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DrM  IGHi  for  Unlcd  Natiou  btcna- 
liMuJ  CkiUm's  EMTf  cBcy  Fnd 

XZTENSION  OF  PreigAn^fl 

or  V   r 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

or  WDBCONBIH 

IK  THl  8ENATI  OF  THE  UNTnCD  8TAT«S 

Thurtdai/.  Mmrch  €.  1952 

Mr.  WlUCy.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  placed  in  the  Rzcou)  a  taJEUe,  which  ap- 
pears on  pa«e  1872,  «taowing  the  traDMO- 
douf  oontrflMtioQ  which  Wiaottosin 
dmiryinc  makes  to  the  total  o«rtput  of 
dairy  products  from  o«r  entire  qountry. 
IlKloded  in  that  table  were  statements 
Bhowtnf  that  Wiseonsixi  produ:;ea  over 
200.000.000  poiinds  of  powdered  sUm 
mine,  and  of  powdered  whole  milk  almost 
40.000.W0  pouodc.  and  of  evaporated 
whole  milk  over  630.000,000  pouada. 

In  terms  of  health  to  oar  Nation,  those 
vast  amoontB  have  an  Incalculable 
meaning.  But  I  should  like  to  make  ref- 
erence now  to  what  expoTts  of  dried  skim 
milk  have  meant  to  children  throughout 
the  world.  I  cite  the  excellent  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Internatioiial  Chil- 
dren's Bmergeney  Ftoid.  as  a  whole. 

I  have  in  my  hands  the  text  of  a  New 
York  ThasB  editorial  of  January  27. 1952. 
entitled  "Oonsreas  and  the  Children."  as 
wen  as  an  editorial  from  the  Evening 
Citizen,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  entitled 
"UmCKP:  Good  WiU  Ambassadors." 

There  is  also  an  item  oonsisUnc  of 
eaoeipts  from  a  glowlnc  report  from  a 
field  hiBpector  of  the  Chief  of  the 
UNICKF  Philippine  mission,  describing 
how  gradnally  Uie  milk  feeding  program 
has  won  its  high  place  in  the  Philippine 
view.  It  is  thrilling  to  read  these  words. 
I  believe  the  ejccerpts  will  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  every  heart 
I  have  previously  on  many  occasions 
-  this  general  Philippine  sltua- 
wtth  our  former  United  States  Am- 
ador to  Manila.  Hon.  Myron  M. 
Cowen,  and  have  commented  previously 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  tlie  splendid  re- 
ports prepared  by  him  and  others  on  the 
amaaing  Philippine  comeback,  achieved 
witti  om*  sympathetic  aid  and  respectful 
suggestions,  but  achieved  ba&icaliy  by 
Philippine  courage,  intelligence,  and 
vision.  « 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  brief  statement  on 
this  subject,  along  with  some  attached 
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materials  on  the  UNICEP.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, edltortals,  and  excerpts  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas.  as 
follows: 
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xn*icir:  BUiu>tNo  ros  tht  nJTuar 
On  TuNdsy,  llsrch  4.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  messa«e  to  Vice  Presl- 
<l«it  Bakklkt.  •■  recorded  on  page  1872  of 
the  OomnaasKmAL  Rccoes.  In  his  message. 
the  President  asked  the  Oongrees  promptly 
to  complete  action  on  legislation  to  antbor- 
tae  a  TTntted  States  c»ntrlbutlon  to  the 
tJnlted  Nations  International  Children's 
ttueigency  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1933  of 
•12.000.000.  and  an  additional  twelve  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  195S,  beginning  this  com- 
ing July  1. 

Tne  President  pointed  oxit  that  the  fund 
has  directly  reached  at  least  42.000,000  chil- 
dren in  62'  countries  and  territories.  Its 
work  is  closely  coordinated  with  that  or  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  the  Pood  and 
Agrlcuiture  Organization. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  emphatlcaUy  to 
affirm  my  personal  support  at  the  President's 
request,  spfsting  as  an  Uidlvtataal  Senator 
and  as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Coanmlttee.  I  should  like  to  state 
tliat  UlflCXP  Is  a  practical,  down-to-earth 
and  roccegfnl  program  based  op  the  sound 
concept  (a)  that  the  children  of  today  are 
the  adults  of  tomarrow.  and  (b)  Vhrnx  their 
physical  and  mental  condition  today  win 
mold  their  outlook  in  the  years  to  loUow, 
let  alone  the  outlook  of  tlieir  parents  right 
now.  Kther  tb^e  chfldren  will  one  day  be 
healthy,  proeperotm  IndlTlcnals  contributing 
to  their  peacefully  Inclined  nations,  or  they 
will  be  sick,  starved,  hungry  mohs  creating 
chaos  In  their  land  and  throughout  the 
world,  or  marching  to  uniformed  battalions 
for  aggressive  wan  against  their  netghbora. 

In  addition  to  this  practical  and  realistle 
appraisal  let  me  aay  that  If  ever  there  was 
a  humanitarian  need.  It  Is  to  do  our  part  to 
at  least  partially  llll  the  hungry  beUles  of 
the  uudernourlaiaed  children  of  tiie  world. 
If  ever  there  was  a  subject  challenging  our 
Christian  concepts,  it  Is  tills. 

"Suffer  little  dilidren  to  come  unto  lifs 
and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  Is  ths 
kingdom  of  God"  (Luke  18:18). 

"Whosoever  shall  reoelve  one  of  such  chil- 
dren in  my  name  rtcelveth  Me"  (Mark  9:37). 
In  all  the  sacred  writings  of  the  great  re- 
ligions of  earth  wUl  be  fo\md  similar  sen- 
timents. Love  of  children  is  at  the  T«ry 
eor«  of  ow  JUdeo-Ohrtstlan  culture. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  dispute  on  theaa 
fundamental  points. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  policy  dispute 
insofar  as  the  question  of  the  date  of  In- 


•ugutmtioa  of  a  permanent  Tersus  temporary 
children's  rand  program  Is  ooooemed.  On 
that  soore,  there  lias  been  a  oonslderabla 
dlffereoee  oT  opinion. 

Senate  and  Bouse  difference  of  opinion 
Let  me  point  out  nonethetoas  that  we  In 
the  flenste  last  year  unanimously  appiwed 
S.  a07»  on  Uay  1,  1061.  I  was  happy  to 
sarra  as  a  ooeponBor  of  that  legislation  tat 
the  purpose  of  a  912,000/)00  authorizatioa 
far  this  current  fiscal  year. 

Ua/ortiuiately,  the  House  Kireign  Affairs 
Onmmltt«e  nas  not  seen  fit  to  apptove  tbaS 
blU.  and  it  U  for  that  reason  that  authortsa- 
Uons  Ax-  both  the  last  fiscal  y«ar  and  the 
current  llscal  year  were  requested  In  the 
President's  message. 

Our  colleagues  ou  the  Bouse  sftds  ha«« 
held  the  position  that  international  chil- 
dren's work  should  be  placed  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  and  UNICEP  be  liquidated. 

I  personally  feel  that  regardless  of  how  one 
may  hold  on  this  Issue.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
fevery  day— March  6,  March  7.  every  single 
day — children  in  a  great  many  coxmtrles 
wake  up  to  find  their  little  bloated  stomachs 
aching  with  bunger  and  every  night  they  go 
to  sleep  still  aching  with  hunger.  And  ao, 
whatever  we  can  do  today,  now,  Is  all  to  the 
good.  poHcy  differences  notwithstanding. 

Let  It  Ije  stated  that  the  United  States 
had  made  a  recommendation  (a  sound  rec- 
^ommendatlon  In  my  opinion)  to  the  United 
Rations  General  Assembly  that  the  chil- 
dren's ftmd  Indeed  be  put  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  be  financed  by  national  contribu- 
tions on  the  same  scale  as  are  other  United 
Nations  activities.  Right  now,  however,  the 
United  States  Is  eortrlbuttng  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  7S  puxsent  of  the  UNICEP 
budget. 

WevertnelesB.  the  Assembly  decided  thai 
UtacBf  should  be  ooptlnued  on  Its  pmsmi 
emergency  basis  through  19SS.  I  am  tneliiied 
to  feel  that  altbough  there  Is.  as  I  have  said, 
genuine  mertt  to  the  principle  st^geated  by 
our  State  Department  In  the  Aaembly,  and 
by  our  good  friends  In  the  Houae.  stl'l  we 
should  be  willing  realistically  to  go  along 
with  fulfllllng  the  Immediate  need,  and  ths 
Congress  should  approve  the  present  stop- 
gap version. 

House  anbeommittee  on  <ssii« 

The  monbers  of  the  House  Porelgn  Affairs 
SubooBunlttee  on  this  issue  are  the  Honor- 
ahle  LAoaiB  C.  BattLiB,  chalnnao;  Oongreaa- 
men  Cbet  Holitizld  and  Bbooks  Hats,  on  the 
Democratic  side,  siMl  my  good  frleikis,  Law- 
aufcz  Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Wauxa  Juna^ 
of  Minnesota.  These  are  all  able,  conscien- 
tious men.  deeply  cognizant  of  the  humani- 
tarian as  well  as  other  factors  involved,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  they  wUl  give  their  Eympa- 
thetlc  attention  to  the  President's  reqisest. 

Obviously  we  cannot  expect  that  UNICEP 
or  for  that  matter  any  similar  body  can  meet 
a  major  proportion  of  the  needs  of  aU  the 
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world's  children,  nor  would  we  expect  to, 
because  after  all,  each  nation  has  Its  own 
Independent  responsibilities  toward  Ita  own 
\  yoosgsten.  Nevertheless,  whatever  amounts 
at  necessary  medicine,  food,  and  clothing  we 
can  give  we  should  indeed  give. 

It  is  7  years  since  the  guns  of  World  War  II 
ceased  firing,  but  In  the  minds  of  millions 
of  children,  the  echoes  of  artillery  and  rifle 
Are  and  bomb  blasts  still  reverberate.  There 
are  countless  shattered  minds  and  shattered 
bodies,  and  countless  nightmares  for  these 
Innocents.  In  lands  physically  untouched  by 
war,  the  adverse  indirect  effects  of  that  con- 
flict still  impact  the  little  ones. 

Now,  one  of  the  questions  in  the  mind  of 
the  House  Members  is  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  special  program  for  children  in 
addition  to  the  work  which  is  already  being 
carried  on  by  specialized  agencies.  And  yet, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  UNICEF  is  closely  co- 
ordinated with  the  varlovia  D.  N.  agencies. 
And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  seg- 
ment of  the  population  can  constructive  re- 
sults be  achieved  faster  and  perhaps  more 
permanently  than  with 'these  tender  young 
minds  and  bodies.  Nor  can  we  reach  the 
hearts  of  adults  everywhere  faster  and  more 
meaningfully  than  by  our  sincere  aid  to  the 
children,  whether  it  be  the  youngsters  of  the 
Ne€ir  East  or  of  Asia  or  of  Latin  America. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  have 
been  a  difference  between  ourselves  and  the 
other  natlo-.is  relative  to  the  future  of 
UNICEP  work.  On  February  2,  1952,  the 
plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly  m 
Paris  approved  a  UNICEIP  resolution,  51  to  0. 
with  only  the  United  States  abstaining. 
That  resolution  called  on  the  respective  gov- 
ernments and  individuals  to  support  the 
fund  in  1952.  I  do  not  feel  that  resolution 
can  be  Ignored  by  us. 

America's  indispensable  role 

We  all  know  that  the  United  States  plays 
an  Indispensable  role  in  UNICEF.  The  fund 
cannot  continue,  according  to  Maurice 
Pate,  executive  director,  without  the  United 
States  contribution.  "Its  effective  work 
woiild  be  too  small  to  Justify  its  overhead. 
Secondly,  many  of  the  supplies  that  are 
needed  cannot  be  bought  without  dollars." 

Practically  all  of  us  in  these  two  great 
Chambers  have  children  and  in  many  in- 
stances grandchildren.  They  live  In  a  land, 
fortunately,  of  plenty.  In  the  name  of  these, 
ovur  youngsters  who  were  fortxinate  enough 
to  be  born  Americans,  let  us  do  our  part  for 
other  youngsters  who  were  born  into  lands 
unfortunately  beset  by  age-old  problems  of 
shortages  of  food,  housing,  and  medical  sup- 
plies.       > 

self-help  among  nations 

Many  of  those  lands  have  made  great 
strides  in  recent  years  toward  a  better  life 
for  their  people.  They  are  proud  lands, 
rightly  so.  with  ancient  cultures  and  illus- 
trious traditions. 

I  personally  have  alwa3rs  compared  Amer- 
ican aid  to  the  approach  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan. It  is  our  aim  to  help  others  to 
help  themselves.  We,  of  co\irse,  don't  want 
others  to  lean  on  ua  indefinitely.  We  want 
them  to  achieve  their  own  birthright  by  re- 
lying on  their  own  efforts.  They  feel  like- 
wise. At  the  same  time,  until  they  are  in  a 
position  to  help  themselves  it  is  up  to  us  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  particularly  to  the 
children,  who  are  the  Innocent  sufferers  of 
World  War  II  and  of  the  cold  war  which  has 
followed. 

UNICEF  Is  based  on  the  self-help  idea,  on 
.  the  concept  of  matched  funds.  It  has  proven 
its  merit.  It  is  worthy  of  our  proud  Nation 
and  worthy  of  the  proud  lands  which  co- 
operate in  it.  No  procedural  obstacle  should 
be  allovBd  to  impisde  it. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  January 

27,  1952) 

CoNGasss  AMD  THx  CHnjmuf 

One  of  the  most  important  world  cauaea 
with  which  this  country  has  alined  Itself  haa 
been  the  U.  N.  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund.  It  is  a  cause  which  has 
quite  logically  stirred  the  hearts  of  mankind 
everywhere,  for  the  simple  reason  tliat  thil- 
dren  must  not  die.  Thus,  in  the  past  6  years 
some  57  governments  have  contributed  to  the 
fund,  including  the  United  States,  and  some 
66  countries  and  territories  have  received  aid. 

The  fruits  of  this  help  are  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  worth  of  this  agency.  Thus, 
millions  of  needy  children  have  been  reached 
with  food,  medical  help,  and  clotiUng  in  war- 
ravaged  and  underdeveloped  areas.  Corre- 
spondents have  seen  that  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  Korea  and  Palestine,  in  Yugoslavia 
and  India,  live  today  because  of  the  food 
and  blankets  r\ished  In  by  the  fund.  Mass 
campaigns  against  crippling  childhood  dis- 
eases, such  as  tuberculosis,  yaws,  malaria, 
have  been  waged.  Prom  the  start,  work  of 
so  urgent  an  order  tias  needed  little  interpre- 
tation to  the  ordinary  people  of  the  world. 
For  its  benefactions  have  been,  in  a  sense, 
double-barreled — as  the  fund  rebuilt  the 
lives  of  children,  so  It  educated  people  to 
new  scientific  and  medical  advances  and. 
abo^e  all,  to  the  idea  of  self-help  and  help- 
ing one  another. 

In  short,  the  Children's  Fund  has  become 
one  of  the  world's  best  ambassadors  of  in- 
ternational good  will,  and  surely  h»a  earned 
the  continued  support  of  all  governments. 
Tile  General  Assembly  has  voted  that  it 
should  continue  Its  work  at  least  until  tlie 
end  of  1953,  bu.  to' carry  on  it  will  need 
additional  contributions.  To  a  very  Utrge 
extent  Congress  holds  the  key.  An  American 
contribution  means  that  other  countries  will 
contribute  on  a  matching  formula.  At  the 
last  session  the  Senate,  indeed,  authorised 
another  •12.000,000  on  recommendation  of 
the  President,  but  the  House  lias  not  yet 
given  Its  lipproval.  Attention  must  be  paid 
tills  urgent  matter  in  order  to  translate  our 
good  will  into  the  needed  dollars. 

[From  the  Ottawa  Evening  Citizen  of  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1952) 
UNICEF:  GocD-Wnx  Akbassmiob 

The  General  Assembly  liaa  agreed  that  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund  should  be  con- 
tinued at  least  until  the  end  of  1953.  In 
reality,  the  fund  will  carry  on  for  as  long 
as  it  receives  contributions  from  national 
governments.  UNICEF  has  no  money  re- 
serve; without  additional  grants,  it  would  be 
obliged  abruptly  to  cease  operations. 

That  these  grants  will  be  withheld  seems 
most  unlikely.  There  must  be  few  inter- 
national organizations  which  have  engen- 
dered as  much  good  will  as  lias  the  Ciilldren's 
Fund.  Its  cause — the  welfare  of  the  world's 
children — has  needed  no  Interpretation  to 
the  world's  peoples.  Moreover,  the  fruits  of 
its  help  are  tangible  to  millions. 

Some  66  countries  and  territories  liave 
received  aid  from  UNICEF.  This  aid  can 
be  measured  only  In  part  by  tlie  number  of 
lieneflclaries :  Prom  2.500.000  to  7,000,000 
children  and  mothers  who  have  been  given 
milk  over  a  period  of  montiis  or  even  years; 
some  6,000.000  children  given  articles  of 
warm  clothing  and  blankets;  and  14,OCO,000 
children  treated  at  its  health  centers.  If 
projects  already  planned  or  started  are  com- 
pleted, 80,000,000  children  in  Asia.  Latin 
America,  the  eastern  Mediterranean  area, 
and  north  Africa  will  benefit  from  the  fund's 
health  services. 


Moreover,  the  greatest  »aina  from 
UNICEF's  work  lie  altogether  in  the  future. 
In  addition  to  the  emergency  work  which 
waa  UNICEF's  original  function,  long-range 
programa  designed  to  help  countries  build 
up  their  own  health  and  welfare  senrioee 
have  been  initiated  by  the  ftind.  In  the 
prooen  of  caring  for  thousands  of  children, 
UNICEF  has  educated  many  more  adulta  to 
new  scientific  and  medical  advances  and. 
.moet  important,  to  the  Idea  of  seU-lielp 
and  of  helping  each  other. 

Except  in  cases  where  emergency  relief 
la  required.  UNICEF  helpa  only  thoee  who 
are  willing  to  help  themaalTca.  In  areas 
where  organized  governmenta  exist,  the  fund 
requires  contributions  to  match  its  own.  and 
■ome  asstirance  that  tlie  local  government 
will  continue  the  programs  that  have  been 
started.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
generous  grants  to  the  fund  have  come  from 
countries  that  have  received  aid  attests  to 
the  soundness  of  this  self-help  formula. 

"The  Canadian  Government's  contribution 
to  UNICEF  for  1950-51  was  •470.000  in  Amer- 
ican dollars.  Since  UNICEF's  need  to  as 
great  this  year  as  last.  Parliament's  1952-53 
grant  should  be  equally  generous.  This 
amount  may  be  swelled  by  the  contributions 
which  private  cltiaena  make  to  the  fund 
through  their  United  Nations  association. 

ExcnuTs  Fkoic  Philipfxhx  Rxpost 

After  the  UNICEF  feeding  program  had 
functioned  for  several  months  its  beneficent 
effects  on  the  children  became  apparent 
Tha  children  rapidly  gained  weight  and 
there  was  little  or  no  pallor  in  their  com- 
plexion. Skin  diseases  among  children  have 
decreased  and  once  more  they  are  normal 
Children,  full  of  energy  and  mischiefs. 
There  were  Isolated  cases  where  children 
with  poor  eyesight  regained  normal  Tlaion 
after  partaking  of  the  milk  for  aeveral 
montlis.  There  were  also  cases  of  infants 
who  were  vklnny  and  fretful  Init.  having 
been  enrolled  in  the  feeding  program  for 
some  time,  became  normal  in  health  and 
tiehavior. 

The  UNICEF  milk  is  traah  and  sweet  to 
drink.  Expectant  motiier*  cune  to  like  it 
and  before  the  year  was  over  we  started  to 
receive  reports  that  the  expectant  and  nurs- 
ing mothers  love  the  milk  and  that  It  has 
improved  those  that  are  anemic  and  In- 
creased the  mil*  supply  of  nursing  mothers. 

Very  soon  everybody  was  enjoying  the 
dally  glass  of  UNICEF  milk.  Before  ttie 
feeding  program  had  l>een  several  months 
in  operation  there  was  a  decided  change  In 
the  attitude  of  the  people.  The  parenta 
noticed  the  change  in  their  children's  health 
and  general  habits.  Doubts  changed  to  in- 
terest and  curloetty.  The  people  observed 
the  feeding  activities  and  there  were  in- 
stances when  parent.^  actiially  requested  that 
they  be  permitted  to  taste  tlie  skimmed 
milk  about  which  their  children  talked  so 
much  at  home.  Soon  the  problem  t>ecame 
one  of  how  to  accommodate  more  parentii 
who  wanted  their  children  included  in  the 
milk  feeding  program.  The  enthusiasm 
became  general. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  skimmed 
milk  was  decidedly  popular.  The  people  are 
now  willing  to  pay  not  only  for  the  trans- 
portation of  milk  from  the  ofllce  of  the  divi- 
sion superintendent  of  schools  but  also  for 
the'  entire  transportation  of  milk  from 
Manila  to  the  provinces.  They  are  now 
requisitioning  much  more  milk  than  they 
received  last  school  year. 

POPULAt  EWTHU8IASM 

Government  officials  are  no  less  enthusi- 
astic. Feeling  the  surge  of  popular  demand 
for  the  continuation  of  the  milk  feeding  pro- 
gram, the  administrative  committee  repra- 
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•anting  the  Government  of  the  Phillpplnea 
tn  the  UNICEF  iiealth  j>rogram,  passed  a 
resolution  in  its  last  meeting  in  May  pro- 
poBtaf  «kat  Um  mUk  feeding  program  ba 
gtma  prtaettr  over  the  other  UNICEP  pro- 
giana  in  the  Philippines. 


Fifkt  Af auist  latoleraiica  aad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  coNwacncoT 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWITBD  8TATSB 

Thurtdaw.  March  $.  19S2 

Mr.  BENTON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  oT  the  Rbcors  a  letter  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  Dwight  Palmer. 
tfaatnaan  of  the  board  of  the  General 
GaMe  Corp .  and  the  text  of  an  Instltu- 
tlcnal  advertisement  which  evoked  my 
admiration. 

As  I  point  out  in  my  letter,  this  adver- 
tisement is  being  published  also  in  the 
foreign-language  press  of  this  country, 
which  has  a  distinguished  record  of  its 
own  tn  the  fight  against  Intolerance  and 
eommunlsm.  Thus,  it  will  also  reach 
millions  of  Americans  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion to  whom  its  simplicity  and  elo- 
quence will.  I  am  sure,  have  a  very  close 
and  personal  meaning— at  a  time  when 
democracy  Is  on  trial,  so  to  speak.  In 
many  oppressed  areas  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  advertisement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  tht  Rscou>.  as  follows: 


6.  IMl. 
Mr.  DwsBirr  Pauoa. 

Chaimuin  of  tht  Bomrd, 

Oeneral  Cable  Corp.. 

Jtew  York.  M.  Y. 

Daaa  Ma.  Pauom:  l  tiave  read  with  great 
tntanat  your  timely  and  patriotic  mwaami 
pubUabad  in  tltc  New  York  Tlaaas  and  en- 
titled **In  the  Amarloaa  Traditlan.'* 

This  advertlKemant,  in  my  opinion,  dra- 
mattcaUy  lUustrates  tlia  tmportanee  at  taam- 
work  for  all  Amertcans,  regardless  of  raoe, 
color,  or  creed. 

Never  before  tn  our  lilstory  has  there  been 
a  greater  need  for  a  united  effort  by  ail  our 
CiUaens  to  combat  those  inaidlous  farces 
which  are  trying  to  deatroy  our  democratic 
Institutions. 

Mesaages  like  these  eontrlbute  immeasur- 
ably to  our  national  unity. 

I  am  delighted  also  to  learn  ttoat  yoiv  ■•- 
naa  at  Democracy  In  Action  advcrtlaenMnta 
will  be  pubUaiMd  in  many  American  foreign- 
language  newspapers.  I  oongratulato  you  on 
this  decision  because  theae  newapapeta  are 
carrying  on  a  particularly  valiant  fight 
against  dlscrtmlnaUon  as  weU  aa  agaliMt  tha 
menace  of  communism. 

As  further  reeognltlosi  ot  your  publle- 
sptrltcd  action.  I  am  inserting  the  text  of 
your   advertlaement   In   the   OOMoaasaioiiAi. 


With  my  good  wlslies. 
Very  alnoereiy  yoora. 

WnxiAM  Borroir, 
United  8UU€»  SenaU. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times  of  March  4.  IMS] 
Im  TRa  Aasaaacair  naoersoir 
Behind  the  biggest  news  story  of  the  year, 
baiiind  the  now  legendary  struggle  of  a  heroic 


captain  to  save  his  ship  In  tlie  face  of  In- 
surmounUble  odds,  beliind  aU  this  there  la 
another  story  of  even  deeper  significance  for 
every  real  American.  It  Is  told  in  the  newt 
pictures  of  the  crew  of  the  riying  Enterprise. 
As  you  can  see,  here  are  men  of  many  races 
and  creeds.  Men  who  lived  and  worked  to- 
gether. Men  who  fought  together  against  a 
relentless  sea.  Men  who  were  ready  to  die 
togetlier. 

This  is  democracy  in  action.  These  men 
•ymboliae  America,  jwrpetuating  oiu-  coun- 
try's tradition  of  teamwork,  fighting  side  by 
side  In  Korea,  striving  side  by  side  at  home, 
working  side  by  side  in  industry. 

This  is  a  land  where  a  man  is  judged  not 
by  his  name,  not  by  his  ancestry,  not  by  his 
creed,  but  by  his  abiUty  to  produce  and  his 
eagernaas.to  get  along  with  ills  fellow  men. 

Gknesai.  Cablx  Cou>. 


lAhoaaiaa  ladepeBdeDce 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  oowHW-ricL'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurttlay.  March  6.  2952 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoftD.  I  ixiclude  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Wanaatmr   Litbtiamum- 

AMxaiCAN  Cociffcn., 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  February  27,  1952. 

Besolution  unanimously  voted,  after  due 
deUberation,  at  the  observance  of  tlie  thir- 
ty-fourth anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  Lithuanlan- 
Amerlean  OouncU  on  the  17th  day  oC  Fel>- 
ruary  i9SS,  at  St.  Joseph's  HaU  In  tha  city 
of  Waterbory: 

"Whereas  tiie  people  at  Lithuania,  one  at 
the  first  victims  of  tlie  StaUn-Hltler  con- 
spiracy, have  been  forclbiy  deprived  of  Um 
exercise  of  their  sovereignty  and  of  the  basic 
rights  of  individual,  rellgtons,  political,  so- 
cial, cultxirai,  and  economic  Uberty,  and  are 
subjected  to  inhuman  policy  of  oppression, 
terror,  murder,  and  mass  deportations  to 
Blboia  and  other  parts  of  vast  Soviet  ter- 
ritory; 

**Whereae  tke  freedcms-UMng  LIthuanlaa 
nation  la  strongly  oppoaed  to  any  alien 
domination  and  contlnuea  to  resist  en> 
slavement  with  an  ardent  desire  to  regain 
freedom  and  Independence; 

"Wliereas  because  of  their  manifest  and 
unmistakable  attitude  toward  internation- 
al communiam,  the  people  in  Lithuania, 
backed  by  their  kinsmen  In  the  free  world. 
represent  a  reliable  outpost  In  tlie  present 
defense  line  of  the  free  nations  against 
Communist  aggreaelon; 

"Wliereas  tlie  eyes  at  the  unforttmate  are 
■et  on  the  United  Statos  of  America,  which 
always  haa  been  looked  upon  as  the  strong- 
est champion  at  the  oppressed:  llierefore 
belt 

'Metotved,  That  this  meeting  appeal  to 
the  President.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  with  tha 
request  to  do  everything  possible — 

"1.  That  the  Oenodde  Convention  which 
repreaenta  the  most  powerful  legal  instru- 
ment for  preventing  the  crime  of  genocide, 
be  immediately  ratified  by  the  United  Statea 
Senate,  thus  demonstrating  to  the  world  that 
this  country  not  only  professes  but 
stands  for  humanitarian  Ideala- 


"8.  That  the  liberation  of  Lithuania  and 
other  Russian -occupied  countries  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program  of  the  American  for- 
eign policy,  and 

•'^.  That  the  existing  underground  move- 
ments Ijehind  the  iron  c\irtaln  be  glvfn  di- 
rect and  effective  assistance  In  their  unequal 
life-and-death  struggle  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence; be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  meeting  expresses  Its 
gratitude  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  for  Its  ever-growing  initiative  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  free  Lithuania  and  for 
its  favorable  attitude  towards  the  suffering 
Lithuanian  nation;  and  be  it  finally 

"Resolved.  That  we,  the  Lithuanian -Amer- 
icans of  the  city  of  Waterbury  reaffirm  our 
adherence  to  the  American  democracy  and 
pledge  our  wholehearted  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Its  efferts  to  stop  Communist 
aggression  and  to  secure  an  international 
peace  foimded  on  principles  of  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all  the  peoples  on  tlie  earth." 
Ai.xzAtiosB  J.  Auxets. 

Chairman. 
Mim  MsBcPL*  Anorikis, 

Seer e  tar  p. 


Rirer  Power  Derefopflient 
Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  mw  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcord.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  resohition 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Twenty-third 
Street  Association,  Inc.,  175  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.  Y.,  In  support  of  my 
bill,  H.  R.  3146.  and  Senator  Capehart's 
companion  bin,  8.  2021.  for  the  further 
development  of  hydroelectric  power 
from  the  Niagara  FaUs  and  River  by 
private  enterprise. 

The  resolution  fc^ows: 

NlACASA  RiVSI   Pown   DcVKLOPMENT  PtOJSCT 

The  United  States  and  Canada  entered 
into  agreunent,  under  terms  of  treaty  of 
1950,  whereby  water  taken  from  the  Niagara 
River  for  hydroelectric  power  would  be  in- 
creased— pracUcaUy  doubled — over  that 
taken  previously  under  expired  treaties. 
Ratification  of  tlie  treaty  of  1960  by  the 
United  States  Senate  reserved  the  right  of 
the  Congress  specifically  to  provide  for  re- 
development of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  waters  made  available.  Three  bUls  in 
connection  therewith  have  been  intro- 
duced, i.  e.: 

1.  8. 517.  H.  R.  1642,  luder  wliich  the  FM- 
eral  Oovemment  would  construct  the  proj- 
ect from  public  funds; 

2.  S.  1963.  H.  R.  6099,  providing  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  project  under 
Jurisdiction  of  New  Tork  State,  funds  1>eing 
provided,  by  tax-free  revenue  l>onds; 

8.  S.  2021,  H.R.  8146.  proposes  devdop- 
ment  of  the  project  by  private  enterprise, 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Past  and  present  experience  in  Oovem- 
ment operation  of  pulillc  service  systems, 
whether  by  municipal.  State,  or  Federal 
agency,  shows  such  operation  or  manage- 
ment Is  costly  and  Inexpert.    There  Is  every 
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reason  to  expect  governmental  development 
and  operation  of  tbls  Niagara  River  hydro- 
electric project  would  not  benefit  the  tax- 
payers, would  deprive  the  State  and  Federal 
Government  of  needed  taxes,  whereas  there 
Ifl  positive  proof  that  the  development.  If 
undertaken  by  private  enterprise,  as  pro- 
vided In  S.  2021,  H.  R.  3146,  would  relieve  the 
State  of  New  York  of  the  actual  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  project  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  to  the  State  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment approximately  $25,000,000  In  taxes, 
per  annxim. 

Five  electric-power  companies  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  willing  and  ready  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  the  project. 
Their  plans  are  practically  Identical  with 
^those  advanced  by  governmental  authorities 
and  they  would  complete  the  project  In  3 
years  whereas  Government  would  require  5 
years  to  do  the  same  work.  The  project 
would  be  completed  by  these  five  companies 
without  any  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  con- 
sidering all  features  of  the  three  plans  our 
committee  believes  that  development  and 
construction  of  this  project  by  these  five 
companies  would  prove  to  be  the  best  of  the 
three  pending  plans:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Twenty-Third  Street 
Association.  Inc.,  In  meeting  assembled  this 
16th  day  of  January  1952,  endorses  S.2021, 
H.  R.  3146,  which  would  permit  development 
of  additional  hydroelectric  power  from  Niag- 
ara River  in  New  York  State  by  private  en- 
terprise, without  cost  to  the  taxpayers;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  advised  of 
our  action  and  be  lurged  to  approve  S.  2021 
and  H.  B.  3140,  so  that  construction  of  the 
needed  facilities  may  be  started  without  fur- 
ther loss  of  time. 
Respectfully, 

JOKM   F.    MOBGAIf. 

Chairman. 
Gbokcz  W.  Bbown. 
Haskt  Ntstad. 
Public    Service    Committee. 
Approved  by  unanimous  vote,  January  16, 
1952. 
Attest:  Gbobgz  W.  Btowif, 

Secretary. 


Tkc  Unbearable  Cost  of  Poor  Hiffkwayi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oasGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6, 1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  permission  to  Include,  as  part  of 
these  remarks,  a  timely  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Oregon  Journal  in  its 
issue  of  March  2,  1952.  entitled  "The 
Unbearable  Cost  of  Poor  Highways." 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Unbeakablz  Cost  or  Poor  Hichwats 

Oregon  highway  offlclals  and  the  State 
legislature  were  smart  In  borrowing  940.- 
000,000  in  an  effort  to  speed  construction  of 
better  roads.  Admittedly  the  money  avail- 
able is  but  a  small  part  of  what  Is  needed, 
however. 

Over  the  Nation  the  gloomy  word  comes 
that  2  miles  of  paving  are  being  worn  out 
for  each  mile  constructed.  And  we  get  the 
word  that  the  highway  mess  is  going  to  get 
a  lot  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

In  fact,  about  20.000  miles  of  new  paving 
will  be  laid  in  the  Nation  this  year  and 
40,000  miles  abandoned.  Thomas  H.  Mac- 
Donald,  Federal  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads,  asserts  that  only  1,200  miles  of  the 


40,000-mile  Interstate  system  Is  good  enough 
to  handle  modern  traffic. 

The  experts  say  that  one  way  out  of  the 
highway  mess  Is  construction  of  more  toll 
roads.  The  public  shows  that  It  Is  willing 
to  pay  a  small  charge  to  traverse  these  safe 
and  speedy  roads,  since  the  saving  In  time, 
gasoline,  and  tires  really  covers  the  tolL 
Building  of  necessary  trunk  highways  is  the 
first  order  of  business  in  most  States — and 
Oregon  Is  showing  the  way. 

Nothing  costs  more  than  poor  roads — not 
even  good  roads. 


Jiutic*  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1952 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  entitled  "Justice  for  Poland," 
recently  delivered  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

jTTsncs  roa  PouiMV 

INTKODTTCTOKT    BXMABXS    BT    ATTOBKXT    JOSEPH 
A.  NOWAK 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  late  in  1943 
at  Tehran,  and  early  In  1945  at  Yalta  the 
political  leaders  of  Soviet  Russia.  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  met.  and. 
presuming  to  act  for  all  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  proceeded  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement,  among  themselves,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  enslavement  o'  the  peoples 
of  Poland,  not  an  enemy  but  an  ally,  and 
the  empowering  of  Soviet  Russia  to  exercise 
domination  and  control  over  the  destinies  of 
about  600.000.000  people  In  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  Tbese  Burop>eans,  and  Asiatics,  have 
become  the  source  of  supply  o'  the  man- 
power for  the  Red  armies  of  today  and  a 
threat  to  our  security  and  Independence. 

Such  an  agreement  on  our  part  was 
blundering  diplomacy.  Evidently  the  slow 
infiltration  of  comnrenism  in  this  country, 
since  the  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  by  our 
Government,  had  already  affected  the  think- 
ing of  our  leaders,  for  they  saw  no  danger 
In  the  plan  put  forward  by  StaUn.  for  his 
sphere  of  Influence  for  peace,  as  he  called  It. 

Our  political  and  military  advisers,  gulli- 
ble to  the  end,  returned  to  this  country  and 
Influenced  the  thinking  of  persons  In  public 
service.  In  labor  unions,  in  business  organiza- 
tions, in  radio  and  of  the  press  to  the  end 
that  the  public  was  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  security. 

Tou  can  Imagine  the  rude  awakening  the 
public  got  from  the  disclosiu-es  of  the  Alger 
Hiss  trial,  the  revelations  of  the  evidence  of 
Chambers.  Coplon,  Utley,  and  Budenz,  and 
the  rtark  realisms  of  the  conviction  of  the 
11  Conununlst  leaders.  An  aroused  public 
turning  back  the  pages  of  time,  saw,  in  the 
light  of  these  disclosiires.  revelations,  and 
realisms,  the  error  of  our  poltlcal  and  mili- 
tary advisers  at  Tehran  and  Yalta. 

Our  speaker  of  today,  quick  to  sense  the 
situation,  arose  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
called  for  an  Investigation  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  rid  it  of  those  leaders  and  per- 
sonnel that  had  come  under  the  Influence 
of  commiuilsm.  Such  a  call  placed  bis 
name  in  the  headlines  of  the  press  and  the 
forefront  of  the  radio  and  of  course  made 
him  a  target  of  attack  of  all  Communists  and 
feUow  travelers. 


He  has  an  interesting  personality.  He  Is 
a  fanner's  boy  who  had  worked  to  support 
hlmaeU  WhUe  going  to  school.  Upon  grad- 
uation, he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law 
and  later  got  Into  politics.  He  was  elected 
judge  of  a  circuit  coxirt.  This  position  be 
resigned  to  Join  the  Marines,  and  upon  his 
discharge  from  service,  he  was  again  eleotod 
a  Judge  and  later  to  the  Unlled  8t«t« 
Senate.  ' 

I  am  privileged  to  present  to  you.  on  this 
program,  today,  an  American,  who  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  communism,  the  United 
States  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Honor- 
able  JosBPH  IfcCAarHT. 

Senator  UcCabtkt. 

Air  I  WW  >T  uMiiiD  STATaa  ■nraTos  joscph 
M'CAaTBT,  or  wncdrsDr 

The  Polish  people  have  been  fighting  per- 
haps longer  and  harder  than  any  other  race 
to  establish  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man. 
It's  \inneceaaary  to  review  Poland's  flght  over 
the  past  10.  12.  15  years  since  Poland  was 
overrun  by  Germany  In  1939.  The  people 
took  up  anns  and  fought  back  bravely.  They 
did  not  sell  out  their  country  at  any  time. 
They  withstood  hardship:  suffered  incarcera- 
tion In  prison  camps:  saw  their  famUlea 
killed  by  Invaders — their  hoooM  bumed — 
their  schools  and  churches  destroyed.  But 
not  once  did  any  of  them  flinch  from  the 
steadfastness  of  his  ideal  of  freedom.  Even 
after  Poland  was  completely  overrun  by  Ger- 
mans on  one  side  and  Russians  on  the  other, 
the  Poles  continued  their  brave  stnig- 
gle  •  •  •  continued  It  In  the  face  of 
the  murder  of  countless  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands In  Poland.  But  It  takes  more  than 
murder  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  Poland.  En- 
slaved and  betrayed  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Poland  still  fought  on.  They  fought  harder 
and  longer  than  any  of  their  aUies  of  this 
war.  A  few  months  after  Poland  feU.  a  Po- 
lish Army  was  fighting  in  France  on  the 
Maginot  line.  When  mighty  Prance  folded 
up  the  Poles  were  the  last  to  lay  down  their 
arms  on  that  Maglnot  line.  From  there,  the 
Poles  went  to  England.  Six  months  after 
PolMid  fell,  12.000  Polish  boys  were  flying 
In  the  British  Royal  Air  Force.  They  shot 
down  one  out  of  every  five  planes  diurln{;  the 
London  blitz.  One  of  the  Polish  squadrons 
was  named  the  Kosciusko  Sqxiadron  after  a 
great  and  loyal  Pole  who  is  dead  now  but 
whoee  spirit  still  guidea  the  Ptrtlsh  peoide. 
The  only  help  the  alUas  sent  to  Norway  dur- 
ing the  last  war  was  a  small  contingent  oT 
Polish  boys  and  also  what  was  left  of  the 
Polish  Navy.  All  this  was  done  after  Poland 
was  destroyed  and  overtaken  by  the  Red  and 
Brown  Fascist  powers  of  Europe. 

By  now  Hitler  was  running  wUd  In  Africa. 
It  was  a  group  at  Polish  boys  who  gar* 
Hitler  his  first  defeat  at  Tobruk.  This 
was  done  after  Poland  had  been  completely 
overrun.  The  Polish  Air  Force  helped  In  the 
evacuation  of  Dunkirk.  So  did  what  was 
left  of  the  Polish  Navy.  The  spirit  of 
Kosciusko  wlU  never  be  destroyed  nor  will 
the  spirit  of  Poland.  What  American  Is  there 
who  does  not  remember  the  deadly  battle 
of  Monte  Casslno  Hill?  It  was  a  Polish 
general  and  a  Polish  Army  that  recaptured 
that  murderous  fortification  and  paved  the 
road  for  the  Allies  on  their  march  to  Rome. 
Nor  did  Poland  refuse  to  play  a  part  in  the 
invasion  of  Normandy.  Side  by  side  of  the 
Allies  Polish  forces  marched  through  France. 
Holland,  Belgium,  into  Germany.  Never  in 
the  annals  of  history  have  so  few  done  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  human- 
ity. Wherever  there  was  a  fight,  there  you 
found  Poland — the  first  to  resist,  the  first 
to  be  destroyed.  Yet.  out  of  the  ashes  of 
that  destruction.  Poland  contributed  man- 
power for  the  air  force,  exceeded  only  by 
the  United  States  and  England.  The  first 
to  resist,  the  first  to  be  destroyed.  Tet. 
Poland  provided  fighting  troops  iB  an 
amount  larger  than  all  nations  combined 
outside  the  United  States,  the  British  Em- 
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zr  an  or  tble  ware  aU.  tt 
would  be  more  tliaa  •"'tiiTi:  b«t  the  paoDto 
who  stayed  la  Poland— what  part  did  tbey 
pUyT    Ttue  to  the  spirit  ct  Boaoluako  and 
Pulaakl  the  people  of  Pdand  nrganlaerl  tbe 
largaet  and  maet  affective  undargroond  In 
Airopa.     Every  PoUab  man.   wonan.   mmI 
chUd  was  a  part  of  tbat  undarground.    The 
Polish  undergrotind  was  tbe  moat  effective 
weapon  tbe  Alllas  had  In  their  march  throuth 
Europe.    In  one  uprising  alooe— the  Warsaw 
uprising  In  August  of  1944— a«).000  PoUah 
men.  women,  and  chUdren  laid  down  their 
Uves.     Even  though  they  were  betrayed  by 
their  alllee    Inrludlng  u»— the  underground 
fought  on.    With  true  Koeetuako  spirit  they 
bad  faith  In  Alaalghty  Ood.     Now  Poland 
may  •^prnx  to  be  dead  for  a  while.    Poland 
ham  died  before,  but  tbe  spirit  of  Poland  baa 
n«*er  died  and  never  will  die.    The  s|>lrlt  of 
Koedusko   and   Pulaakl   IxMpIre   Poland    to 
rlae  again,  and  live  again,  aa  It  haa  ^tintM* 
before. 

Now  let's  eee  what  we  have  done  for  this 
great  race  c<  great  people.    At  Tehran,  at 
Potwlam.  at  Yalta — It  was  decided  by  us  that 
all  of  the  agony  and  blood  and  tears  of  the 
Polish  people  should  be  wasted.    It  was  de- 
cided—It  was  decided— that  we  would— we 
would — turn  our  back  upon  the  Christian 
people   of   Poland.     There    we   decided — we 
decided— to  avoid  righting  the  wrongs  which 
we  had  previoualy  committed.    An  unusual 
thing  happened  In  1946  when  tbe  struggls 
*  between  the  Oommunlats  and  the  antl-Oom- 
nunlsts  was  touch-and-go  In  Poland.    The 
Oommunlsta  In  Poland  made  a  requeet  for  a 
990,000.000   loan   from   the    United   Statas. 
Tbe  law  firm   (they  must  register  ber«  In 
Washington  when  a  law  firm  represents  a 
forelcn  government)  the  law  Arm  registered 
•■  the  repreeenUUve  of  the  Comnranists  In 
Poland  was  the  old  Dean  Acheeon  law  Arm. 
At  that  time  Dean  Aebeson  was  in  tbs  Suts 
Dspartmsnt  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stote 
Be  appeared   before  the  Senate  oatnmlttee' 
bCTe,  a  year  ago  last  January,  and   iinder 
eroes  esamlnlng.  raluetantly  admitted  that 
bs.  Dsan  Acbeson,  placed  tbe  final  stamp  of 
Approval  upon  the  loan  for  the  Oommunlsu 
In  Poland.     He  admitted  at  that  tiwte  that 
his  Uw  firm  (of  which  be  wm  not  a  member 
at  that  particular  moment)  was  represent- 
ing the  Communists  of  Alger  Hiss  (who  was 
doing  the  work  for  them).    Under  further 
cmee  evamlnatloo.  be  admitted  that  the  old 
Acheeon  law  firm  got  a  cut  of  960,000  out  of 
that  loan.    He  said  "Of  oourss.  I  waant  a 
part  of  the  law  firm  then,  but  my  name  was 
on  the  letterheads  and  on  the  door."    Let's 
eee   U   this  were  done  blindly  or   not.     At 
tbat  time  there  was  In  Poland  a  great  Amer- 
ican. Arthur  Bliss  Lane.    Now  Arthiir  Wiw 
Una  was  not  a  mambsr  oC  the  opposite 
party.    Be  waant  a  BepubUcan  trying  to  em- 
barrass a  DemocraUc  President.     He  waa  a 
good,   loyal  Democrat    and    a    good,    loyal 
American.    Be  sent  back  repeated  dlspatchee 
to  the  President  and  the  State  Department, 
begging    the    President,    begging    the    8Ute 
Department,  not  to  make  this  loan  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  to  the  Communists  In  Poland. 
Well,  what  happened? 

Plrst.  let  me.  If  I  may.  read  one  of  thoee 
dispatches  which  covers  the  entire  pict\ire 
rather  thoroughly.  Here  Is  what  Arthur 
Bliss  Lane  said  in  one  of  hU  secret  dls- 
patchee— eecret  then,  but  public  now.  He 
said,  "With  the  greateet  eameetneas  ot  which 
I  am  capable  I  beg  the  SUte  Department 
not  to  approve  tbe  loan  of  American  dollars 
to  the  CommunlsU  in  Poland  at  this  time." 
He  said  this:  "When  the  terroristic  activi- 
ties of  tbe  Communist  Secret  Police  come 
to  an  end;  when  freedom  of  the  press  is 
restored;  and  when  American  citizens  are 
released  from  Polish  prisons,  then,  and  only 
then,  should  we  even  remotely  oozuld^r 
lending  American  dollars  to  Poland."  Lie- 
ten  to  this— still  from  Arthur  B'isn  Lane 
He  says  that  "of  the  990.000,000  which  the 


CommtmlstB  ars  aaktog  for.  fifty  mUUon  wUl 
be  earmarked  to  arm  and  equip  the  Commu- 
nist Secret  Police  In  Poland."    Be  said.  "Ifr. 
President.    In    heaven's    name    don't    allow* 
Dean  Aohason  to  make  tble  loan."   Wall,  what 
happened?     Dean    Acheeon,    who    wodldnt 
turn  bis  back  on  Alger  Hiss,  turned  bis  back 
upon  the  Christian  population  at  Poland, 
Tlie  loan  was  made.     As  a  result,  the  Com- 
munists   took    over   In   Poland.     There    we 
see— there    we   eee — that    we.    through    o\ir 
SUte  Department,  put  the  guns,  the  clubs, 
tbe  whips,  and  tbe  black  snakes  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  so  that  they  might 
stibjugate  Christian  Pcriand.     WeU,  Arthur 
Bllas  Lane.  who.  as  I  say.  was  a  loyal  Demo- 
crat and  a  loyal  American — the  ^'<^*^'nikjr 
to  Poland— eouldnt  stomach  this.    Bs  re- 
■Igned.    B»  resigned  prompUy  after  the  loan 
was  made  and  told  his  story  of  the  betrayal 
of  Poland  In  a  book  entitled  "I  Saw  Poland 
BttrmytA,"  and  I  recommend  that  as  "must" 
rsadlng  for  every  American  who  wants  to 
fdUy  understand  the  seU-out  of  Poland  in 
I***  "o  they  may  better  understand  the  sell- 
out of  Amolca  In  1961. 
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BXTEW8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OKXo 

W  THE  HOD8B  OF  BIPRESBNTATIVM 
Thursday.  March  6. 1952 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Ricord, 
I  include  tbe  following  portions  of  weekly 
news  releasee  made  by  me; 

TBa  8r.  LawBiNd  Siawat 

Wasumutoiv,  September  17,  1951. — Many 
questions  concerning  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  were  asked  of  me  by 
people  of  the  Seventeenth  Dlstilct  during 
my  recent  courthouse  conferences.  Being  a 
member  of  the  Bouse  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mutes which  considered  thU  legislation  I 
was  requeeted  to  explain  the  various  nhaaes 
of  this  proposaL  •— — 

Hm  seaway  Is  a  subject  tbat  has  been  bs- 
fore  Oongrsss  for  more  than  SO  years.  It 
would  eetabllah  a  water  tranqwrtatlon  sys- 
tem utlllatng  tbe  totematlonal  waterway 
which  Is  part  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  Blver  sepa- 
rating Canada  and  tbs  UnltMl  States  oc  our 
rortheastcm  botmdary. 

Ths  approximate  cost  d  tbe  seaway  would 
be  over  a  billion  dollars  and  It  would  take 
from  8  to  7  years  to  build.  This  proposed 
messurs  also  contained  a  section  providing 
for  the  authorisation  of  several  hundred  mll- 
Uon  dollars  fcr  a  power  project. 

BttL  WAS  VA0T7X 

Tbe  St.  Lawrence  seaway  legislation  which 
was  before  the  Public  Works  Committee 
f  Is  year  was  vague  In  describing  the  actual 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  constructing  the 
waterway.  No  definite  arrangement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  outlined 
In  the  bill. 

Before  projects  Uke  this  are  constructed. 
I  believe  a  definite  agreement  should  be 
made  with  any  other  country  Involved  con- 
cerning the  proportion  of  costs  to  be  dis- 
tributed, how  the  costs  wUl  be  paid,  the  per- 
centage of  tolls  each  country  will  receive,  and 
the  approximate  rate  of  tolls  to  be  charged. 
The  agreement  should  be  made  in  writing 
between  the  countries  eo  each  wUl  know  ex- 
actly what  to  expect. 

The  United  States  should  not  spend  this 
vast  sum  of  money  on  a  Joint  project  with 


no  previous  detarminatkm  at  many  Imoor- 
tant  phases  of  the  prapo«a.  ?ike  Amsrlean 
taxpayers  know  that  when  the  United  Stataa 
OovemmaDt  spende  money  for  such  devtfop- 
menta.  It  means  an  tnnrsass  In  tasee  and  a 
higher  cost  ot  Uvlng  for  aU. 

The  latest  seaway  measore  provided  for  a 
channel  87  feet  deep  wblch  could  be  ussd 
by  only  9.0  pereent  at  oar  United  Statee 
flagshtpe.  while  90  peront  of  tbe  foreign 
veeeelB  would  be  able  to  navigate  at  this 
depth.  I  believe  If  this  project  Is  to  be 
oonstnicted.  It  should  be  built  large  enough 
and  deep  enough  for  our  own  ships  to  uss 

The  physical  property  of  the  power  plant 
eonslder«d  In  the  St.  Lawrence  legislation 
would  have  become  the  outright  property  at 
the  SUte  of  New  York  after  a  period  of  time. 

Thus  a  new  precedent  would  have  been 
established  since  aU  previously  conetructed 
Federal  power  plants  have  remained  Gov- 
ernment property  after  their  completion 
and  are  bringing  In  revenue.    I  cannot  un- 

il*?*^=  ***^  ""  '•^P^y^"  ot  the  entire 
United  States  should  pay  for  a  project  which 
WUl  become  the  propMty  of  New  York  SUte 
Prior  to  the  St.  Lawrence  propgaal  this  year, 
New  York  tiered  to  oonstruct  tbe  power 
section  of  the  measure  alone,  but  waa  not 
allowed  to  do  eo. 


OO0TS  ASB  HIOH 

ThU  bill  called  for  Inunediate  construc- 
tion of  the  waterway  when  present  con- 
struction ooeU  are  very  high  and  enormous 
taxas  have  been  levied  on  the  American  peo- 
ple, -nie  construction  wUl  require  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  steel,  copper,  brass,  alum- 
inum, and  cement.  aU  of  which  are  critical 
materials.  Also  a  large  portion  of  the  oon- 
tempUted  development  would  be  construct- 
ed on  a  "cost-plus"  basis,  thereby  adding  to 
Its  over-aU  coet. 

In  view  of  tbess  facts  and  realizing  ths 
ssaway  cotild  be  need  for  transportation  only 
6  montiic  out  of  the  year  due  to  ellmaUe  con- 
ditions, I  sincerely  feel  It  should  not  be  an- 
proved  at  this  time. 

Sometime  in  the  future  If  we  have  a  pe- 
riod of  unemployment  and  otir  taxes  are 
lower  this  proppwU  might  be  given  consid- 
eration, but  no  public  works  should  be  con- 
structed at  thU  Ume  unless  they  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  defenee  effort  or  are 
needed  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Every  dollar  and  every  pound  of  material 
Is  vltaUy  needed  for  our  war  effort  and  to 
give  those  In  tbs  Armed  forces  material 
necessary  to  defend  themselves  and  our 
alUea.  Let  \u  stop  unn^oeaary  expendi- 
tures. 

DsrsMsi  AppaoPKiATioMs  Bnx 
Washikoton,  August  18,  1961.— Legislation 
providing  funds  for  the  armed  services  Is 
now  under  the  consideration  of  Congrees. 
One  outetandlng  fact  about  this  956.000,000.- 
000  measure  was  the  criticism  heaped  upon 
all  of  the  services  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Oonunlttee  when  this  bill  was  reported 
out. 

Waste  of  manpower  and  wasteful  procure- 
ment practices  by  the  mUltary  leaders  were 
the  two  things  soundly  denounced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  coDMnittee.  The  House  group 
accused  the  armed  services  of  inadequate 
manpower  controls  and  advocated  the  elimi- 
nation of  overtime  pay  by  permltUng  the 
employees  to  have  time  off  for  overtime 
worked. 

No  one  questions  the  need  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  be  strong  both  mUitarily  and  eco- 
nomically, but  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
oin-  Military  Establishment  does  not  often 
use  go-  '  Judgment  in  lu  day-to-day  as  wcU 
as  Ite  long-range  planning. 

KKW  JOBS  AOOZD 

We  wonder  If  the  military  Is  not  taking 
advanu^e  of  the  emergency  sltuatioei  to 
hoard  materials  that  might  veU  be  rdeaacd 
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for  oonsumer  uae  *iul  to  build  up  their  em- 
ployment force  beyond  the  necessary  limita- 
tions. 

How  many  people  realise  that  this  new  In- 
creased appropriations  bill  wUl  add  192.000 
clTlllan  men  and  women  to  the  Federal  pay- 
roil  -n  the  Defense  Department  alone?  The 
Anny  would  be  permitted  to  hire  100,000 
additional  workers,  the  Navy  60.000  and  the 
Air  Force  32.000.  This  would  raise  the  total 
ClTlllan  employees  In  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment to  nearly  1.400,000. 

The  United  States  Government  Is  already 
the  biggest  employer  of  civilian  manpower  In 
the  Nation.  The  Defense  agencies  should  be 
able  to  trim  their  personnel  through  elimi- 
nation of  duplication,  cutting  down  on  pub- 
licity activities  and  establishment  of  better 
management  all  along  the  line  In  the  serv- 

coirsTBOuas  coNrsaKNCKS 
Beginning  Monday,  Aug\ist  20.  at  Ashland, 
my  annual  coiirthouse  conferences  In  the 
seven  counties  of  the  new  Seventeenth  Dis- 
trict will  get  under  way.  The  complete 
schedule  of  these  visits  may  be  found  in  your 
local  newspaper. 

I  welcome  all  of  my  constituents  to  these 
meetings  and  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  talk 
with  me  about  any  topic  whether  It  Is  per- 
sonal or  concerns  national  and  international 
affairs. 

CtmaXMT  CoMOBXssiONAL  Issues 

WAaHWOTON,  August  6.  1951. — Offlclals  of 
the  Department  of  State  have  told  Congress 
that  $25,000,000,000  will  be  needed  for  for- 
eign aid  over  the  next  3  years  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  war  In  Korea. 

At  the  present  time  a  foreign-assistance 
program  totaling  $8,500,000,000  Is  currently 
being  considered.  Including  financial  aid  for 
Spain.  Many  Congressmen  are  wondering 
If  the  money  for  Spain  will  go  toward  arms 
or  economic  uses  or  both. 

Some  Members  of  the  National  Legislature, 
Including  myself,  are  Insisting  that  the  State 
Department  advise  Congress  where  and  how 
this  money  for  foreign  nations  has  and  will 
be  spent.  We  do  know  that  $6,250,000,000  of 
the  appropriation  wUl  be  \ised  for  military 
aid  and  the  rest  for  economic  assistance  to 
our  foreign  allies. 

It  has  also  been  disclosed  that  a  portion 
of  the  bill  will  be  iised  for  military  equip- 
ment for  2.500.000  men  under  the  command 
of  General  Elsenhower  In  Europe. 

OTBZa  LXOISLATIOIf 

When  President  Truman  submitted  a 
•71.600,000,000  budget  to  Congress  last  Feb- 
ruary he  said  this  budget  "represents  every 
economy  that  can  be  made  In  our  foreign 
and  domestic  program." 

He  challenged  Congress  to  "find  any  pos- 
sible cuts  in  the  expenditures  as  I  have  out- 
Uned  them."  Additions  to  this  budget  since 
the  President's  remarks  in  February  have  In- 
creased the  total  to  over  $87,000,000,000. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved 8  of  the  13  appropriation  bills  thus 
far.  Reductions  totaling  $1,350,000,000  have 
been  made  in  these  eight  measvires.  The 
Jensen  amendment,  which  was  attached  to 
.  five  of  the  money  bills  In  the  Hotise,  may 
result  In  an  additional  saving  of  $123,000,000 
by  further  reducing  Government  personnel. 

The  passage  of  H.  R.  4484,  the  Tldelands 
bill,  by  the  House  recently  was  a  victory  for 
the  advocates  of  States'  rights.  This  meas- 
ure reaffirms  the  right  of  States  to  claim 
ownership  of  the  submerged  lands  out  to 
their  established  State  boundaries. 

This  legislation  was  brought  about 
through  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  which  gave 
the  Federal  Govenmient  rights  to  these 
lands.  This  bill  leaves  the  natural  resoiurces 
contained  In  these  areas  to  State  rather  than 
Federal  ownership. 
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relative  to  a  speech  I  made  at  NArark. 
Qtxio.  on  August  16.  1951 :  L- 

NSWAax.  Ohio.  August  16. — "Confidence  In 
the  American  Government  has  struck  a  new 
low,    both    at   home    and    abroad."   declared 


Buabridf  e,  N.  T.,  Ckanbcr  fu^mn 
PriTate  EateiprUe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  Hrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESSNTATIYBS 

Thursday.  March  6,  19S2 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoRD,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Hopse  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Bainbrldge.  N.  T..  on  January  23. 
1952.  in  support  of  the  Capehart-Miller 
bill  for  the  further  development  of  the 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  River  by  private  enterprise. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RxsoLTmoif  Aoomo  bt  ths  Baacvnva  Boxas 
or  THx  Chambxs  or  Comcsacx.  Banr- 
BaiOGE,  M.  T..  CoNcntNiMG  THX  Paorosso 

NlAOABA  POWXa   PlOJlCT 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  three  sepa- 
rate and  opposing  bills  concerning  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  Niagara  River  and 
Falls  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Increased 
electric  power;  *nd 

Whereas  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill  proposes 
that  the  Niagara  power  project  be  under- 
taken and  financed  by  already  existing  pri- 
vate power  companies,  and  the  Lehman- 
Roosevelt  and  Ives-Cole  bills  propose  that 
such  project  be  undertaken  oy  the  Federal 
or  New  York  State  Governments,  respec- 
tively; and 

Whereas  It  is  the  conviction  of  this  execu- 
tive board  that  the  proposed  fxurther  develop- 
ment of  the  power  resources  of  the  Niagara 
River  and  Falls  can  be  completed  and  oper- 
ated by  the  private  power  companies  with 
greater  speed  and  efficiency,  and  with  less 
cost  to  both  Federal  and  State  taxpayers: 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  further  conviction  <rf 
this  executive  board  that  the  entrance  of  the 
Federal  or  State  Governments  Into  the  field 
of  electric  power,  where  there  Is  no  com- 
pelling need  for  such  action,  represents  a 
dangerous  Invasion  of  the  rights,  freedoma, 
and  Ideals  of  the  private-enterprise  system: 
Now,  therefcn-e,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
of  Bainbrldge.  N.  T..  through  Its  executive 
board,  does  hereby  wholeheartedly  endorse 
and  support  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill,  and 
does  fxuther  hereby  express  its  opposition 
to  the  Lehman-Roosevelt  and  the  Ives-Cole 
bills. 

Adopted  January  23.  1953. 


Excesses  ob  the  Part  of  dae  Adnumislra- 
tioa  Msst  B«  Stopped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

nv  THS  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1952 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th»  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  press  r^ease 


Congressman  J.  Hakit  licOaaooa  at  the  an- 
ntial  outing  of  the  Licking  County  RepubU- 
can  clube  bere  tonight. 

The  Government's  policy  of  fence  strad- 
dling on  foreign  Issues,  changing  its  ap- 
proach from  a  positive  to  a  negative  one,  and 
refusal  to  follow  through  on  its  commitments 
were  listed  by  llcOtiooa  as  reasons  for  tbe 
Government's  failure. 

Said  McObccob:  "One  reversal  In  form  od 
the  part  of  the  administration  leaders  was 
in  Korea.  General  MacArtbxir  was  fired  for 
advocating  policies  now  being  carried  out.  In- 
cluding the  present  truce  meeting  with  the 
Chinese  Communists,  supplying  aid  to  For- 
mosa In  the  form  of  material  and  peraoiuMl 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  policy  toward 
Asia  In  general." 

The  Congressman  contended  that  Presi- 
dent Truman's  management  of  the  controls 
program  has  been  inconsistent.  Re 
Otrngrasa  passed  tbe  control  bill  snd  it 
signed  on  September  8.  1950,  "yet  *he  Presi- 
dent refused  to  put  controls  into  effect  until 
January  36.  1951." 

As  a  result  of  this  failure  to  act,  he  con- 
tinued, prices  rose  and  are  still  rising.  "This 
shows,"  said  McGaaooa.  "that  the  admlnU- 
tratton's  belated  freeae  order  only  froas  the 
hole  in  the  consumer's  pocketbook." 

lIcGxiooi  pointed  out  the  President's  or- 
der  exempting  high  intelligence  college  stu- 
dents from  the  draft  snd  his  veto  of  the  re- 
cent bill  for  increased  reterans'  pensions  as 
other  examples  of  inconsistency. 

"On  the  problem  of  unneoeasary  Federal 
expenditures."  continued  tbe  lawmaker,  "the 
administration  has  said  expenses  should  be 
cut,  yet  at  tbe  same  time  tbe  President  con- 
tinues to  ask  for  his  welfare  program,  includ- 
ing sociallaed  medicine,  the  Brannan  farm 
plan,  and  others." 

The  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
was  used  by  the  tDongrsesman  as  an  example 
of  an  unnecessary  expenditure.  He  said.  "The 
seaway  would  cost  over  a  billion  dollars  and 
would  use  materials  needed  badly  by  other 
Industries,  yet  It  U  lUted  as  essential  by  the 
President.  Despite  the  fact  that  no  treaty 
has  ^n  drawn  up  with  Canada  for  malat*- 
nance  costs,  defease  measure*,  or  toll  o| 
tlon.  It  Is  listed  as  must  leglslstlon. 

"Now.  more  than  ever  before."  he  said, 
need  honesty  in  our  Government.  The  mink 
coats,  RFC  loans,  political  patronage  In  Gov- 
ernment departments,  and  excesses  of  aU 
kinds  on  the  part  of  the  admlnlstratton  must 
be  stopped." 

The  party  In  power  Is  building  up  a  politi- 
cal machine  for  1952  through  graft  and  giv- 
ing Jobs  to  all,  concluded  McOaacoa.  "and  it 
Is  up  to  the  people  to  decide  who  Is  to  blame 
for  the  situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves. " 


Picrto  Rico  Votes  New  ConstitatioB  ta 
St^  Toward  Aatoaomy  oa  IsUmI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAIMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAuroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Tuesday.  February, 26.  19S2 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ple in  favor  of  their  new  proposed  con- 
stitution is  inspiring  and  gratifying  to 


their  feUow  AaserleaiM  <»  Ow  mataikiid 
JTaohave  watched  their  remaitaUe 
procren  under  the  able  and  couraffeora 
leadership  of  Gov.  Luis  Mufks-Marln. 
Tbe  loUMrlaff  article  fiom  the  hlahlr 
rtaiiected  Christian  Setanoe  M^ltar 
Merita  Iziehisioo  In  our  Rnon. 
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BepnblMia.  of 
Demoorst,    at 


tt^  Vorwm  Wxw  OastanTmscw  or 
Oimr  T^owaas  Atrroiroirr  ow  Ibuutd 
(By  Robert  U.  HaUett) 
Puerto  Bleo  is  SBsaning  rapidly  tean  Its 
status.  This  teeming  United  States 
ilon  designated  Itself  a  commonwealth 
in  an  overwtMieslag  «o*e  IteMb  3  accepting 
a  new  constitution. 

ThU  Is  a  coarss  aldvay  between  that  of 
the  Philippines,  which  sought  and  received 
Independence,  and  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  which 
are  now  wsklng  statabood. 

It  could  also  be  a  sutlon  on  the  road  to 
sUtahood  or  full  inA>p«»4^fff.  ,|^^  (^  ^ 
able  to  atand  aloaa  eeooaealeally— mad  It  is 
making  big  strMss  la  that  direction. 


case 


The    tam    commonwealth    in    this 

means  that  Puerto  Rico  wIU  remain  

dated  with,  aad  part  of.  tbe  VnUma  States. 
subjMS  to  fMsrai  lava  whlc<i  Ooognas  neo- 
Iflea  should  apply  to  the  Island. 

Howevar.  ths  ConstltvtlQn,  wi/Mttletl  on  tbe 
basic  United  States  Charter,  gives  ths  Island 
complete  self-rule  In  local  affalra.  It  also 
eontalm  a  bOl  of  rights  guarantsefBg  emal. 
tty  of  all  before  the  law.  freedom  of  religion. 
■P**ch.  preaa.  and  ssseiuhly.  the  xtefata  ct 
habeas  corpus.  Jury  trial,  etc 

The  vote  is  a  parsooal  victory  for  Gov, 
Luis  Ifuflaa-llarm.  who  has  consistently 
fought  for  some  such  status  for  the  Island 
ever  stncs  his  party  swept  Into  control  at 
the  territorial  government  in  the  first  popu- 
lar elections.  In  1944.  Sefior  Mufica-Marln 
aays  the  Island  Is  not  ready  for  Independence. 

Before  becoming  effective,  the  constitution 
muat  also  be  approved  by  President  Ttuman 
and  Cnngreas. 


svs  -is  ID  as^va 

Plaal  retvms  in  the  rattOcatlon  eleeClaa 
gave  87»,4ia  votes  for  tbe  eamHttatkm,  OAn 
against  It. 

Tbe  new  constitution  termthated  Unfted 
•Utes  authority  to  repeal  the  Istandls  laws 
and  the  President's  power  to  appotot  awdl- 
ton  and  Oupieme  Court  josrtloeB. 

Under  the  charter,  as  before,  Puerto  Rleana 
win  have  no  vote  In  American  national  elec- 
tions. However,  Federal  law  wui  still  apply 
In  tbe  (stand  and  there  wfll  be  FMeral  eonrts 
there  to  administer  the  law. 

The  100-mile-long  taland  dlacovered  by  Oo- 
lumbus  !n  I4t8  was  ruled  by  the  Spanish  for 
four  centories  until  the  United  States  took 
It  over  as  a  colony  after  the  Spanish -Amer- 
ican War  at  the  turn  of  the  present  century. 

Throughout  the  Island's  80-year  history 
"*  ■  c°j<^^y  of  the  United  States,  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  government  existed  as  a  creature  of 
Oongreas,  Congress  could  at  any  time  change 
the  organic  law  governing  the  Island. 

After  the  constitution  becomes  effective 

within  00  days  after  approval  by  Congress— 
the  United  States  LeglMstlve  House  could 
no  more  pass  laws  aflecUng  the  interna,  af- 
fairs of  Puerto  Rico  than  it  eould  for  Stau 
affairs  In  California. 

The  constitution  alao  prorldes  for  the 
transfer  of  some  of  the  Oovemor's  powers  to 
the  insular  legislature,  giving  that  bodv  in- 
creased powers. 

The  bUl  laiplementtng  the  Wanda  new 
charter  to  sspected  to  pass  Oongrese  without 
moeh  dlOcnlty.  However,  there  Is  no  doabC 
that  some  opposition  wUI  be  voiced  espe- 
cially by  aoow  lagiaUtars  who  have  already 


efaargwl  that 
tator. 

Senators 
Maine:    Ouw    D.   Jc 

South  OaroUna;  and  Josnr  M. ' ,^ 

■can  ct  Slarylaad,  have  spokea  out'andnat 
Sefior  Mufioa-llariii.  SeBatarBaawmitoM 
the  Senate  ha  bad  beard  that  tbe  Oovemor 
waa  applying  pollttoal  despottan  aad  ^raanf 
tmdar  the  American  flag. 

While  there  to  no  doubt  that  tbe  Oovemor 
» the  UDdlspvted  boas  at  his  party,  a  stimng 
orator,  and  dootlnaat  In  both  the  leglstaUlve 
and  admlnlstraUve  Selda.  there  are  many 
who  oome  to  hto  defense  as  an  outatandlBC 
propooent  of  dsmocraey. 

BicTAToaaHip  aaauaa 

The  Oovamor's  pwty  came  to  power  in 
1»48  in  a  complete  sweep  of  the  Island.  Hto 
Popular  Par^  bolds  17  of  19  seats  in  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Senate,  88  of  80  seats  In  the 
house,  and  nearly  aU  77  mayoralUaa. 

It  alao  got  88  paroant  o(  the  votes  In  the 
alectlon  which  ohoee  <*»>«gfitee  to  the  eaeriu 
bly  which  draftad  the  oonatltutlon. 

AU  thto  indlcstss  broad  support  £«  the 
Oovamor's  actions  on  the  island. 

Tbe  Oovemor  says  charges  of  dIaUtorabip 
are  "rldlouloua.  ahaurd.  and  fantastic" 


HHwrihviu  Fmi 


EZTEM3ION  CV  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  osaeoei 

IX  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBNTATTVB8 

r^ttrsday,  March  6. 1952 

Mr.  ANQEI^  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
days  of  graft  and  corruption  on  every 
hand,  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  foEow- 
log  letter  from  an  outitaading  public- 
spirited  citiaen  in  mj  eoi«rea8lo>aal  dis- 
trict, Ben  Medoi'sky,  whkta  appeared  In 
tlie  OregoQ  Journal  In  Its  Issue  of  March 
2^1*52,  poUlshed  in  my  oongreasional 
dtetrlet: 

Bmiamrasuit  Pnwo 
lb  tta  Mrob: 

P<*n-*"a  — We  always  bear  so  many  bad 
things  about  people.  Oormptton,  greed, 
•varloe,  eelflshneas  seem  dally  to  b«  In  the 
baadlhiaa. 

It  to  indeed  most  refreabli«  and  ao  wal- 
**°*  *°  ''°**'.  *  '^y  o*  sunshine  from  the 
^•'*«"»«^  hmlauu.  The  news  Item  relating 
aa  amartng  story  of  unosoal  philanthropy 
gladdens  the  heart;  glras  new  hope  for  tha 
future  of  hamamty.  Tbe  unfoMtng  story  at 
Oaorge  Robert  White,  of  tbe  Cntloura  Corp.. 
and  Its  endowment  of  perpetual  payment  at 
82  out  of  every  88  of  Its  net  earnings.  (^>eas 
op  vast  arteries  In  tbe  field  of  thought.  The 
8a0j000.000  "humanitarian  fund"  has  alxaady 
made  Its  mark  and  undoubtedly  wlU  have  a 
wide  Influence  In  the  thiwiri.i»  of  manv  In- 
dmtrlaltota.  '  ' 

There  are  mllllaas  of  people  the  world  over 
giving  and  doing  things  on  a  smaller  scale 
They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  they  are  the 
Itttie  stars  unsung.  Now  that  the  giants  at 
tadtjstry  ars  opentitg  their  eyes  and  with  a 
new  under3tandlng  mind — It  beckons  waU 
for  the  future  of  democracy.  It  gives  new 
bcpe  and  Justillss  the  faith  of  our  fdnnders— 
cementing  the  Immortal  words  of  Lincoln 
that  *Thto  Nation  shall  not  perish  from  tbe 
— th." 

BCN 
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KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


or  Msw 

IN  TBtt  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  6, 1952 

Mr.LKHBiAN.    Mr.  President,  yester- 
day  a   group  of    Ckiecboslovak  leaden 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  repre- 
senting the  Czechoslovak  national  coun- 
cil In  the  United  States,  were  received 
by  President  Tnuuaa    In  tbe  course  of 
their  coof  erenoc  they  submitted  a  memo- 
randum to  the  President    Tbat  nii  iiio 
randum  was  not  only  a  fine  description 
of  t!^,jgeord  of  America  toward  Csecho- 
Hoyfkii  In  the  past,  but  also  a  thought- 
ful prescription  for  future  action,  and 
a    warning    against    present    dangers. 
This  memorandum  is  an  excellent  aiMi 
comprehensive    document.     It    merits 
reading  not  only  by  those  eepecially  in- 
terested In  the  CBecbosIovak  point  of 
view,  but  by  all  Americans.    I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  Inserted  in  ths 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcosn. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  tb« 
Rcoou,  as  follows: 
IgEMoaairooit  Paaaawiau  to  thk  Paasmorr 

or  rax  Uaiiui  Srsna  or  Avnoca  oir  wty^w 

6,  1953 

As  representatives  of  Caechoslovak  origin. 
aflUlated  with  the  Caechoslovak  National 
CouncU  in  the  United  SUtea.  we  wish  on 
thto  occaalon  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have 
done,  and  are  still  doing.  In  the  present  serl- 
oxis  international  sltuaUon  for  our  ooimtry, 
and  for  the  whole  free  world,  and  also  fc* 
the  country  of  our  aaoaators — ICaaaryk's 
OaechoalovaUa. 

Pint  of  all,  we  STpreas  our  deepest  grati- 
tude to  you  for  your  resolute  and  uncom- 
promising atutude  In  the  Intense  struggla 
against  the  Commtmlst  threat. 

Last  year,  In  accordance  with  thto  prin- 
ciple, you  received  Dr.  Vladimir  Prochiaka. 
the  C&echOMlovak  Communist  Ambassador^ 
and  during  hto  oSclai  vtolt  at  the  White 
Bouse  i^Sve  him  clearly  to  understand  that 
the  American-Czechoslovak  relations  were  at 
their  best  only  Uien,  when  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  murdered  Jan  Uasaryk.  the 
faithful  son  of  the  lUustrlous  Thomas  a. 
Masaryk.  Presldent-Uberator  of  Ctochoalo- 
vakla.  By  thto  act  you  emphasised  the  great 
and  glorious  Masaryk  tradition  of  Orecho- 
slovak  democracy,  which  in  the  past  was.  and 
in  the  future  wUl  be,  not  only  a  source  of 
happiness  for  the  Caechoslovak  people,  but 
also  a  firm  and  only  foundation  for  an 
American-Czechoslovak  friendship,  and,  . 
finally,  a  great  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  In  Central  Europe. 

We,  as  Americans,  are  proud  cf  the  feet 
that  during  the  Plrst  World  War  President 
WUson,  by  hto  support  of  Masaryk 's  demo- 
cratic conception,  contrlbtrted  declelvely  to 
the  rebirth  of  Independence  In  Crechoslo- 
vakla.  In  a  no  leseer  degree,  we  rejoice  that 
during  the  Second  World  War  It  again  V» 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  this  time 
Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt,  who  gave  such 
effective  aid  toward  th^  liberation  cf  Caech- 
oskrvakla  from  Nart  oppression  and  toward 
the  defenre  of  Caechoslovak  freedom.  Now. 
again,  Mr.  {^«sldent,  from  your  indumltable 
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and  resolute  struggle  against  the  Commu- 
nist tyrants  we  derive  our  steadfast  faith. 
and  in  that  It  will  be  the  leaders  of  our  great 
American  democracy  who  will  principally  aid 
In  the  liberation  of  Czechoslovakia  from  the 
Soviet  yoke.  It  was  your  great  and  states- 
manlike pronouncement  of  February  25,  1952, 
Issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  Communist  putsch  in  Prague, 
that  so  greatly  lifted  oxir  hearts  and  hopes. 
The  Czechoslovak  fjeople  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived th.4s  encouraging  statement  of  yours 
as  a  message-of  hope  and  inspiration  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence. 

Allow  us,  Mr.  President,  to  express  to  you 
our  deepest  gratitude  during  your  crusade 
against  communism  for  never  forgetting  to 
stress  the  fact  that  this  struggle  is  being  led 
In  the  name  of  democratic  ideals,  and  that 
t)«caxis«  of  this  you  so  justly  and  categor- 
ically condemn  all  types  and  shades  of  total- 
itarianism, be  It  Communist  or  Fascist.    De- 
claring   our   deepest   attachment   to    demo- 
cratic  Ideals  which  are  the  foundation  of 
strength  and  glory  of  our  great  country,  and 
cognizant  of  Thomas  O.  Masaryk's  endeavor 
for  "ever  greater  and  more  perfect  freedom." 
we  respectfully  ask  you.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  certain  that  effective  American  aid  be 
furnished  only  to  those  political  and  ideo- 
logical   movements   from    behind    the   iron 
curtain   which   aee   represented   by   certain 
groups    or    indlTtcKials — here    or    abroad — 
where    their    unequivocal     attachment    to 
democratic  ideals  and  principles  rttm  be  as- 
sured  beyond  any  doubt.     We  express  our 
conviction  that  Communist  totalitarianism 
can  be  effectively  and  victoriously  destroyed. 
not  by  another  totalitarianism  or  by  a  pos- 
sible compromise  with  it.  but  only  through 
the  unfailing  democratic  faith,  a  faith  In- 
spired by  the  noblest  and  best  American  tra- 
ditions.   Only  through  these  ideals  will  our 
democracy  prevail. 

Because  of  these  reasons,  we  respectfully 
ask  you.  Mr.  President,  that  the  responsible 
American  authorities  do  not  forget  that  in 
spite  of  Hitler's  defeat  Nazi  tendencies  were 
not  completely  destroyed  In  Germany.  Eu- 
ropean freedom  and  mutual  cooperation  be- 
tween European  nations  demand  that  these 
forces  of  evil  not  be  allowed  to  again  en- 
danger the  foundations  of  democratic  de- 
velopment es  happened  In  Europe  after  the 
First  World  War.  Therefore,  we  support  all 
efforts  of  our  foreign  policy  which  strives  to 
prevent  any  cuch  plans  as  well  £3  any  Neo- 
Nazlst  tendencies  which  are  now  being  re- 
vived in  Europe. 

We  are  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  It 
was  Just  this  consideration  of  future  Eu- 
ropean democratic  development  which,  led 
the  Western  Allies  in  their  nrm  policy'  re- 
garding the  transfer  of  German  minorities 
from  certain  European  countries.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  attitude  will  in  the  fu- 
ture speed  up  and  ins\ire  the  consoli- 
dation and  democratization  procesces  la 
these  European  regions,  because  any  eventual 
attempts  for  conquest  would  be  unable  to 
calculate  on  the  support  of  such  a  fifth 
column  as  was  used  by  the  Germans  during 
both  world  wars. 

We  are  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  it  can- 
not have  escaped  yoxu-  attention  that  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  regime,  farced  by 
the  Kremlin  in  February  1948.  is  now  facing 
Increased  difflculties,  caused  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Czechoslovak  people.  This  re^ 
sistancf-  was  recently  strengthened  by  the 
widespread  dissatisfaction  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak working  masses  and  also  by  some  who 
claim  membership  in  the  Czechoslovaic  Com- 
munist Party.  The  great  purge,  going  on  In 
the  party  since  last  year,  the  low  produc- 
tivity of  the  Czechoslovak  farmer  and  fac- 
tory worker,  as  well  as  the  passive  resistance 
Ih  practically  all  fields  of  activities,  Includ- 
Int  the  civil  service,  are  an  unfalliag  sign 
that  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  regime  is 
fadLag  a  serious  crisis.     We   aie  convinced. 


^    * 


Mr.  President,  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  In  the  present  international 
situation  to  increase  and  deepen  this  crisis. 
We  therefore  consider  it  necessary  that  the 
Information  and  propaganda  activities  of  the 
Voice  of  America  and  of  other  approprlat* 
agencies  be  further  extended. 

Also  we  think  that  the  time  haa  come  to 
demand  through  the  proper  International 
channels,  free  and  secret  elections  in  Caacho- 
slovakia.  under  international  supervision 
and  control.  We  are  convinced  that  these 
Internationally  supervised  elections  would 
prove  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  th« 
Czechoslovak  people  will  renounce  commu- 
nism which,  in  that  countryf  is  supported 
by  a  small  minority  of  fanatics,  opportunists, 
and  adventurers. 

Aware  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  especially  the 
young  Csechoslovak  generation  which  mill- 
tantly  opposes  Communist  tyranny,  we  con- 
sider it  timely  to  call  for  an  organization  of 
Czechoslovak  volunteer  units  in  the  free 
world.  Their  organization  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  tremendous  inspiration  for  the 
Czechoslovak  yoi|th  to  escape  from  their  op- 
pressed ooiuitry^  in  order  to  increase  the 
ranks  of  these  units.  The  fact  that  the  free 
Czechoslovak  Qag  were  again  to  be  raised  in 
the  world  for  the  defens^of  Csechoslovak 
freedom,  would  certainly. ^ve  other  impor- 
tant repercTjsslons  among  the  oppressed 
Czechoslovaks.  We  respectfully  point  out 
that  more  than  2,000  Czechoslovak  volun- 
tsers  ars  already  fighting  alongside  the  brave 
forces  of  the  French  Dnlon  in  Indochina 
against  Communist  aggression  and  imperial- 
ist expansion  which  is  endangering  the  en- 
tire world.  A  memorandum  regiu'dlng  this 
matter  was  presented  in  November  1951  to 
the  United  States  high  commissioner  In 
Germany.  Hon.  John  McCloy.  by  Dr.  Jan 
Pap4nek.  former  Czechoslovak  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations,  on  behalf  of  Czechoslo- 
vak refugees.  On  this  occasion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  EuppcB^  thl3  request. 

In  addlUon.  we  feel  that  the  Western 
World  should  not  discontinue  the  aid  to  the 
refugees  from  behind  the  iron  curtain.  In- 
asmuch as  these  peo|ne  ctmld  materially  aid 
us.  in  the  common  struggle  against  Com- 
munist expansion,  which  we  should  continue 
with  further  aid. 

We  consider  it  our  duty  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  as  well  as  your,  administration, 
for  all  that  was  dona  on  behalf  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  refugees  who  found  a  new 
life  and  dignity  In  our  great  and  free  United 
States  of  America.  However,  we  respectfully 
wish  to  point  out  that  there  are  etlll  in 
the  occupation  zones  some  children  or  close 
relatives  of  American  citizens  who  were 
denied  on  account  of  their  health,  the  privi- 
lege of  immigrating  to  this  country.  We 
are  sure  that  It  wo-ald  be  in  accord  with  the 
humanitarian  spirit  dTour  democracy  If  these 
relatives  of  American  citizens  were  given 
a  safe  haven  here  In  the  United  States,  and 
thus  were  given  an  opportunity  of  living  with 
their  families  and  availing  themselves  of  the 
best  medical  care  possible  so  that  they  could 
be  brought  back  to  health  again. 

Please  accept  our  assurances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we,  Americans  of  Czechoslovak  d»> 
scant,  are  highly  incensed  and  angered,  as 
are  all  the  good  people  of  Czecbcslovakla.  by 
the  barbaric  acts  of  the  Communists  who  im- 
prisoned our  fellow-Americans.  Mr.  William 
Oatls  and  others,  and  thus  try  hard  to  de- 
stroy the  traditional  American-CZechoslovuk 
friendship.  We  are  cure  that  you.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, are  doing  all  in  your  power  to  see  that 
this  hard-working  and  honest  newspaper- 
man will  soon  become  free  again. 

At  the  conclusion  we  would  like  to  thank 
you.  Mr.  President,  that  you  have  received 
us  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
second  birthday  of  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  the 
first  president  and  founder  of  the  real  and 
democratic  Czechoslovakia.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  our  hearts  we  wish  you  success  in 


this  great  International  struggle  In  which 
you  are  our  leader  and  champion.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  wicrtflces  we  all  must  make 
will  bring  forth  peace  and  democracy.  We 
believe  that  the  firm  stand  of  o\ir  Govern- 
ment and  people  in  the  United  Nations  and 
on  the  battlefields  of  Korea  are  tlM  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  menace  of  communism 
and  the  bright  rays  of  hope  for  freedom  for 
the  free  world,  which  will  see  again  the  re- 
birth of  a  democratic,  BCaaaryk's  pre-Munlch 
Czechoslovakia. 

CkacHosLovAXia  Natiomal  Coumm. 

or  AUMUCA, 


TIm  Goo4  OM 'Due* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUrouru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBSENTATIVa 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoiD.  I  Include  the  fol^ 
lowing  speech  delivered  by  Dorothy  M. 
Donahoe.  junior  State  past  president. 
CaliTomla  Federation  of  Bjciness  and 
Professlcnal  Women's  Club,  at  Santa 
Monica.  Calif..  BPWC.  pubUc  affairs  din- 
ner. February  14.  1952: 

Tm  Gooo  Old  "Dazz** 

In  times  of  public  crisis  there  is  a  recur- 
ring temputlon  to  look  back  with  longing 
on  the  good  old  days.  Blurred  by  the  mists 
ot  time,  softened  and  tinted  with  wishful 
thinking,  the  virtues  of  the  pest  seem 
magnified,  the  faults  reduced  to  Infinitesimal 
specks.  Those  indulging  in  the  so-called 
glories  of  the  past  are  dlscoiiraged  because 
of  the  realities  and  problems  of  the  present. 
yet  there  never  was  a  tlins  of  more  challenge 
or  more  opportunity.  Those  who  doubt  and 
fear  the  present  and  the  future  are  a|;»Uy 
described  as  Satan's  most  valuable  tools,  as  *^ 
Illustrated  in  the  story  that  one  day.  as 
fiction  has  It,  the  Devil  decided  to  go  out  of 
business.  His  tools,  therefore,  being  for  sale. 
were  put  on  dlsplax:  and  — '"'Vt.  jealousy, 
and  pride  were  soon  reoofnlaad  by  moet  of 
his  prospective  custoaats.  There  was  ons 
worn,  tiny,  wedge-shaped  tool  bearing  the 
highest  price,  however,  which  seemed  dllB- 
cult  to  identify.  "What  la  that?"  someooe 
asked.  "I  can't  quite  place  it."  "Oh.  that." 
Satan  replied,  "that  is  discouragement.  It 
Is  my  most  valuable  tool.  With  it  I  can 
open  many  hearts,  since  so  few  people  know 
that  ft  belongs  to  me." 

Without  discouragement,  but  with  dis- 
cernment, let  us  faos  facts.  Ths  good  old 
days  never  existed.  Today  is  as  good  as  or 
better  than  any  of  them.  In  every  sge  the 
good  old  dsys  were  a  myth.  No  one  ever 
thiougbt  they  were  good  at  the  time.  For 
every  age  has  consisted  of  crises  that  seemed 
Intolerable  to  the  people  who  lived  through 
them. 

Consider  the  building  of  our  own  Nation. 
TUe  Thirteen  Colonies  were  comparatively 
homogeneous,  with  the  same  language  for  the 
most  part.  and.  In  general,  the  same  heritage. 
Surely,  their  swift  union  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Tet  again  and  again  in  those 
early  years  a  Federal  Government  seemed 
hopeless.  Alexander  Hamilton  Iknself  de- 
spaired of  the  Constitution  and  called  it  a 
"frail  and  worthless  fabric."  In  laas  John 
Randolph  of  Virginia  said,  "The  country  Is 
ruined  past  redemption,"  and  In  1832  Chan- 
eeUor  Kent,  of  New  York,  threw  up  the 
sponge,  saying  "We  are  going  to  destniCUon" 
The   foUowlng   statement   might   well   de- 


scribe the  period  foUowlng  World  Wv  n« 
^  T*v  of  disenchantment — remarkable  for 
the  number  and  magnitude  ot  UhatOM 
which  have  perished  In  it."  But  this  did  not 
refer  to  the  period  foUowlng  World  War  n. 
but  tboee  words  were  written  to  ia6T  aitu 
the  War  Between  the  BUtee.  We  are  not  the 
first  gdoeratlon  to  Uve  through  poetw  dls- 
Uluslonment.  with  its  oonfuston  and  dis- 
may. The  futility  of  war.  the  trmneeteney  of 
Ji!>.>^!^*-  **■  fecundity  in  pfoduetng 
problems  worse  and  more  oumertnis  than 
any  that  It  solvee-thls  to  an  imdent  es- 
perlenoe. 

The  signing  of  the  Deelaratlao  of  Inde- 
pendence In  177«  was  but  the  prelude  to 
years  of  oonttnuous  struggle  and  wars     Be- 

Wttcr  i^^iggle  Which  brought,  out  at  chaos 
^d  msjesty.  the  Oonstttutton  of  the  United 
f*'*!^  !!^"*  **^*  *^  members  were  slgn- 
£L!5r  £?*^!!?**°°-  ^  '^nWln,  lootog 
toipard   tt»e  President's  chair,  at  the  back 

^.J!2^-.Li?f* "•    ~°    happened    to    be 
Kti?!^.*^?'^**  to  a  few   members   near 

tfl^Ungulrti  la  their  art  a  rtotag  son  from 
ana  onsn  in  the  course  at  the  see 

•J  "■  *"«•.  looked  at  that  behind  the 
Ident  without  being  able  to  ten  whether  it 

Jin's!!?!  *!?*«»«:  »w*  »ow  at  length  I 
have  the  hspplnsss  to  know  that  It  te  a  ito- 
tng  and  not  a  seitlag  sun.** 
X&  maintaining  thto  iMag  son.  the  dates 

Z^TLliS-,^^'  *•••  "*♦•  •^  1»<1  ^^ 

been  drilled  lijto  our  minds  by  the  ravMcs 
at  VaUey  Forge:  the  trade  war  with  w^i^^.. 
tbehotoewist  at  Bunker  BH];  the  rtz^acof 
;^tameaber  the  Matne-;    the  popptaToMt 

Ftold  to  ijoont  Burlbaehi;  and  the  Ul-fated 
?f*°y*  Dorchester,  whsre,  arm  and  arm. 
two  Proteetants.  a  Jewleh.  and  a  CathoUc 
Chaplain  died  In  teeUmony  to  three  reU^ous 
but  a  common  faith— a  faith  that  wlUnre- 

vaUevm  though  the  powers  or  darkncM  and 
rapvtar  amament  be  leveled  aaatnst  la. 
The  kind  of  faith  that  Osnsral  g^ainumji 
re««fed  to  when  he  said,  -a  n«tloD  depend- 
ing oa  guaa  alooe  for  its  defenss  would  soon 
be  a  corpee  hi  armor.'*    And  betweeu  thMs 
iBdellbly    blood-wrlttan    ymn.   thsre   were 
■Mny  ochsrs  at  less  pfoaiaenee.  toot  none- 
theless periods  of  war  and  near  ware.    Pram 
1914-18  we  fought  to  maks  the  world  safe 
for  damooracy.    We  did  not  make  the  world 
■afe  for  democracy.  altho<«h  1J0J74  Amsrl- 
eMe  gave  their  Uvea  then  aad^ojTi  eddl- 
M^  www  toeacrlfloe  an  o««r  toraarrow's 
»^  iMl-iS  for  the  same  prlaalpie.    Thto 
ooei  not  Include  the  moontiag  list  of  Korean 
easualtles  being  suSsred  dally  In  our  "ua- 
deetarad  war.-  with  spjeodee  such  as  Heart- 
ore^  Ridge  monritlng  op  with  increasing 
ftwju^cy.    In  the  17«  years  of  our  sxlstenoe. 
I4W0,000  American  dead  have  been  offered 
at  the  altar  of  Uberty.    Theee  yean  just  le- 
»unted  sre  what  you  bear  fondly  lefencd 
to  as  ~the  good  old  days"  by  si   ' 
lag  generation,   becenae  people  vrwyw 
enjoy  boUerlag  things  that  they  know  ., 
not  true.    It  spares  them  ths  ordeal  of  thlnk- 
inr  for  themeelves  and  taking  responslbUlty 
for  what  they  know.     To  too  naaay  Ameri- 
cans freedom  and  democracy  were  synonyms 
and  taken  for  granted. 

Twins  In  one  generation  we  have  fought 
two  World  Wars  Ui  defenee  of  freedom.  On 
the  threrhold  now  of  incidecU  that  could 
readily  preclpiute  a  full  scale  war.  we  find 
ourselves  defending  freedom. 

A  large  portion  of  our  public  debt  ot  m>. 
proximately  sao6.000X)00.000  was  created  by 
wars  fought  to  preeeive  'reedom.  A  major 
part  of  our  eeventy-blUlon-odd-doUar  i.  - 
tkmal  budget  goes  for  the-eost  of  wars— 
peat,  preeent,  and  impending — aU  In  >«^f||f 
^  freedom.  It  should  be  apparent  that  tree- 
*Ma.  like  everything  9iM9  la  Ufe.  eomes  at  a 
prloe. 
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Itow  we  teow  that  the  world  wiu  never 

BJi™'*  S^°^^  ™**"  '^  *»»^  oroated 
oamooraey  here  in  the  Image  and  ntrimwe 
Of  OM  fliM  great  Amerlcar  dream,  and  untu 
^JJhave <i8monete««ed  to  the  world  that  free- 
Jottjjirtmple,  normal,  and  natural,  and  can 
oe  aoqohed  only  when  all  of  our  dtiaens. 

Sr"«I5!lS!?^J'*!!^  together,  bring  to 
Its  reaUMtloB  the  best  that  to  a  snsh  to 
offsr.  If  the  years  from  i»lB  »mX  1040  are  not 
*o«mprtoe  ttto  moet-p«Sful  period  In  the 
history  of  thto  Nation.  That  to  what  full 
Pj»f;toer«iip  for  the  job  ahead  meana— not 
2^S.n,*^*  oooperrtkm;  not  rlghU.  but 
rwponslbUltiee:   not  privileges,  but  obUga- 

^Women     moot     reallae     their     potential 
•a*^h.  and  their  treriendoos  loes  If  de- 
mocracy to  not  saved.    We  have  a  grave  re- 
■PoMlbUlty  to  which  we  have  thus  far  not 
«»«^«ured   up— the   actuality  that   we  have 
a^roxlmately  2,000X»0  mor«  votes— we  pur- 
^^f  *>  Pwoent  of  the  consumer  good*— 
pneutss  TO  percent  of  the  Notion's  prlvattdy 
owned  wealth— hove  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's savlngB  funds.     Our  leaderohlp  must 
"•Mure  up  to  our  potentialities.    ErwlnOan- 
ham  has  told  us  In  a  recent  national  mag- 
•alne  artlclo  that  women  could  aeeompltoh 
much  more  V  they  functioned  inside  and 
not  outside  the  polltleal  system.    He  urtwd 
them  to  trcnofer  theh-  energlee.  which  hav6 
metwlth  Sony  degree  of  success  as  outside 
Pr'Wire  on  government  at  all  leveto.    We 
KKJUW  be  in  on  the  operative  and  organic 
pm  of  governmcnt-not  Just  the  ettemal. 
but  Inside  where  political  action  to  creative 
and  dfrectlvo— not  solely  educative.    In  hto 
°Pm*o°  only  then  will  the  beet  interests  of 
<»nioeracy  bo  served  la  aU  the  communities 
throughout  our   land   that  makes  up  tho 
XJWted  Btates  of  America.    At  our  last  bien- 
nial, a  few  weeks  after  the  U.  N.  stand  in 
«»ea.     with     world     wnr     ni     seemingly 
eminent,  n  was  stated  "our  greateot  defense 
can  never  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
^p,  {daaeo,  or  new  weapono.    Our  greatest 
defense  to  stUl  the  leadership  of  our  people 
and  in  a  democracy  no  nation  to  greater  than 
the  leadership  of  Its  women.    We  must  care 
enough  and  dare  enough  to  hold  on  to  the 
Weas  and  Ideato  which  have  made  thto  Na- 
tion great."    Ho  Mg  bmlnese— and  govem- 
S!!?.°*.^w*'^  buslnees— can  operate  sueoees- 
fully  If  half  Of  its  staff  faUs  to  function  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  their  capacities.    We  wlu 
nfwhave  real  peace  until  we  an  ace  jt 
the  AcponslbUltiea  of  creating  that  peace.* 

Thus  far.  as  a  nation,  our  definition  of 
peace  has  been  the  absence  of  war.    We  have 
not  realtoed  that  peace  must  be  fought  for 
to  one  way  or  another  by  each  succeeding 
generation.     If  the  future  U  to  be  madea 
time  of  pMoe  we  muot,  in  the  words  of  our 
great  elder  statesman.  Bernard  Baruch  wage 
a  peace.    It  U  time  we  acknowledge  the  fact 
there  to  no  short  nit  to  peace.    Somehow 
In  our  mad  acquisition  of  material  power  the 
Idea  has  become  prevalent  that  with  power 
anything  can  be  acquired.     Typical  of  thto 
school  of  thought  to  a  prominent  buslneas- 
man  who  recently  enrolled  hto  son  In  a  weU- 
known  university.    He  shook  hto  head  dubi- 
ously when  he  began  to  examine  the  institu- 
tion's catalog  of  studies.    "Does  my  son  have 
to  take  aU  these  courses?"  he  asked  the  dean 
Cant  you  make  It  shorter?    He  wants  to  ret 
out   quickly."      "Certainly  he  can   take  a 
shorter  course,"  replied  the  dean,  "but  it  aU 
depends  on  what  he  wants  to  make  of  him- 
self.   When  God  wants  to  make  an  oak  He 
,  takes  20  yean,  but  He  only  takes  a  months 
to  make  a  squash." 

Considering  the  time  element,  then,  we 
must  on  an  fields  wage  a  peace  now  with 
the  same  Imagination,  boldness,  and  sense  of 
dedlcaUon  that  we  bave  formerly  reserved 
for  wara.  We  have  never  been  really  pre- 
pared for  war  or  defense  or  peace.  We  must 
establtoh  a  form  of  permanent  civil  defense 
Which  we  oaU  national  security,  and  realise 
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!*^l^."*  •°*°«  •**  *»•'•  *o  »*•  with  It  for 
•  long  ttoe  to  com^that  It  to  an  Import 

part  or  wlnalag  the  peace.    Ftr  Justso  lone 

a.  ws  are  fortified  within  aad  prWed  to 

defend  aad  attack  If  n«>essary.  j^m^  lon^ 

^e  have  a  hope  of  ^SS^^wS  lo^ 

^^^  IL'?*!*  ^w-ssful  battle  for  a 
worklag  and  lastlag  peace. 

•.Y-!^  °^  national  security  we  can  both 
™*,    ?.£?•**  "**  prepare  ourselves  for  any 

to  rJ?^  ^.T  ^^  P*^^  democracj 
tonot  weak  and  decadent  but  strong  and  as 
vWle  as  When  It  was  conceived  la  the  good 

dlfflcult.  as  war  to  easy  to  grasp.  Fighting  to 
violent  and  spectacular.  ionethinTth^t  to 
JSS  ta  «.t*""^*^«  ^^  '^^  •upport. 
»2S?h^Jff*^  *^  lntanglbl«^lt  doesn't 
make  headlines.  Our  job  to  to  make  peace 
jramattc  and  tangible.  It  haa  been  sald^hat 
without  glamor,  fear,  or  excitement  there  to 
no  recognition  of  our  reeponslbUltles  to  our 
American  way  of  life.  We  hcve  taken  for 
granted  the  rtghts  of  liberty  without  assum- 
ing our  share  of  the  reeponslbUltles  that  go 
hand  la  hand  with  rights  If  liberty  to  to 

S^J!!»f  **  P*~*  •»<»"«»  We  have  aevcr 
brought  to  peacetime  diplomacy  the  same 
forces  of  ladustry.  cooperation,  aad  reaUsm 
that  we  devote  to  the  proseeutloa  of  war 

JIS,7f^^^*  P*^  intelligently,  we  must 
realtoe  that  to  most  of  us  wars'  aim  and  end 
to  victory  on  the  field.  True,  it  to  better  to 
win  a  war  than  to  kwe  It.  but  not  too  much 

h^Jf^^S* *****  '  ""^*  ^^^  ^^  »«««»»- 
DOT  to  killed.    Kb  society  to  sound  and  vImt- 

ous  enough  to  sustain  death  on  the  stoRger- ' 
tog  scale  that  wars  make  inevitable.    No  one 
am  re^y  wto  a  war.    There  are  only  sur- 
vivOTB.  bat  aot  victors.     It  reloaces  poeti. 
tenoes  ttiat  Infect  evoryooo  who  to  loft.  Slnee 
thenatigeof  war  to  evU,  It  sows  seeds  of 
nawed.   deetruetlon.   aad   suspicion   ererr- 
where  and  oontamlaatos  the  nxiral  life  of 
thoee  who  think  they  have  won  as  weU  as 
those  who  have  loot.    Por  the  evU  goee  deep 
and  produces  epidemics  of  totolerance  mass 
repudtotlon  of  intelligence,  tho  murder  of 
PnJ*"op*>y.  eorrender  to  despair,  and  abased 
•***Pt»n<»  <rf  <me  mxan  war  to  toevltabto 
How  long  win  It  take  mankind  to  teall&B  that 
wter  each  war  there  to  a  IltUe  leas  democracy 
^.^save?   How  long  before  we  reallae  Uiat  the 
■upreme  challeage  f  adag  maa  today  to  man 
himself?  '       ^^ 

to  our  national  security  long-range  plans 
we  must  know  that  for  the  Kremlin  the 
m"*taryto  only  one  of  four  fronts— each  a 
battleground  of  Implacable  attack.  llMse 
four  fronts,  according  to  Paul  Hoffman,  for- 
mer head  of  the  CED,  and  now  director  of 
the  Pord  Foundation,  are  the  mUltary  eoo- 
nomlc  political,  and  psychological.  Lento 
Mmee*f  has  defined  them.  He  hss  declared 
that  they  comprise  the  four  Interlocking 
parts  of  a  "most  determined  and  ruthleM 
war.  a  perstotent  struggle.  Moody  and  blood- 
less, violent  and  peaceful.  mlUtary  aad  eco- 
nomic, educational  and  administrative 
against  the  forces  aad  traditions  of  the  old 
society." 

On  these  four  fronts  the  Soviet  Xtolon  to 
waging  the  war  with  a  goal  of  world  con- 
quest.   To  defeat  thto  purpose  we  must  wage 
the  peace  along  the  same  four  fronts.     And 
as  Amertcans,  believtog  to  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  aU  peoples,  we  have  an  added  ad- 
vantage of  a  fifth  front— the  spiritual  front 
that  recogniaes  the  eternal  qualities  of  man. 
Recall  how  one  of  Thornton  WUder's  charac- 
ters puts  It  to  the  play  Our  Town;  "I  don't 
care  what   they  say  with  their  mouthe— 
everybody  knows  that  something  to  eternal. 
And  It  alnt  houses  and  It  atot  names  and 
It  atot  earth  and  It  ato't  even  stars— ♦very- 
body  knows  to  their  bones  th«  somethtog  to 
eternal,  and  that  something  has  to  do  with 
human  beings.    AU  the  greatest  people  ever 
Uved  have  been  telling  \u  that  for  6.000  years 
and  yet  you'd  be  surprised  how  people  are 
always  losing  hold  of  it.    There's  somethtog 
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way  dow  -    deep  tbat's  etem&l  about  every 
human  being." 

In  a  recent  advertisement  In  a  national 
newspaper  this  very  thought  was  eplt- 
omlxed— on  one  side  was  the  gigantic  maj- 
esty of  cathedral  spires  topped  with  the 
words  "How  you  can  make  America  strong." 
It  wcfnt  on  to  say,  "Twice  In  one  lifetime  we 
have  tried  to  build  peace;  both  times  we 
have  failed.  And  both  times  God  was  kept 
from  the  peace  table — the  first  time  because 
the  world  was  'too  busy';  the  second  time 
because  Ood  was  barred  by  communism. 
This,  despite  the  Bible  warning  that  'Unless 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  In  vain 
that  built  it.'  A  return  to  religion  and  to 
the  individual  freedoms  of  our  founding 
fathers  will  make  America  strong  spiritually 
and  morally.  Let's  reafflrm  ovir  faith  In  Ood 
and  our  faith  In  the  power  of  prayer.  Then 
our  labors  will  not  be  in  vain.  Let's  all  help 
by  truly  practicing  day  by  day  the  principles 
of  religion."  All  this  in  large  type,  and  at 
the  very  bottom,  in  the  smallest  print  the 
donor  of  the  ad— Texas  t  Pacific  Railway. 
We  could  all  benefit  by  its  precepts. 

This  reservoir  and  source  of  strength  the 
Kremlin  can't  penetrate  as  their  god  is 
Stalin— ours  a  beneficent,  all-powerful.  aU- 
knowing  Ood  who  gave  his  only  Son  that 
the  world  might  be  saved — their  leadership 
the  Politburo— ours  the  elected  representa- 
tlvee  of  a  free  people — their  government  the 
dictators — oxirs  the  freedom  of  Individuals 
based  on  the  Ckinstitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  guarantees  us  the  freedoms 
which  thus  far  have  kept  us  more  than  a 
democracy — a  constitutional  republic.  The 
fifth  front  could  weigh  the  scales  for  democ- 
racy If  we  woiild  but  heed  its  admonition. 
Men  and  women  must  accept  the  enormoxis 
burdens  and  the  heavy  responsibillUee.  No 
longer  can  we  dream  of  a  Fortress  America 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by.  De- 
mocracy is  foimded  upon  faith  in  God,  In 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  upon  the  concept 
that  the  government  is  the  servant  of  the 
people,  not  their  master. 

Communism  is  founded  upon  atheism, 
■trlfe.  fear,  tyranny,  and  the  philosophy  that 
the  government  is  the  supreme  master  of  the 
people.  Thus  the  principles  upon  which 
democracy  and  communism  are  foimded  are 
as  far  apart  as  love  and  hate,  or  as  good  and 
evil.  They  are  not  and  can  never  be  made 
compatible.  The  tall  stature  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  must  have  been  looking  into  the 
years  ahead  when  he  said  we  could  not 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  Going  back 
to  Ben  Prankiin— if  we  are  to  keep  that  ris- 
ing sun,  we  miist  all  realize  the  dangers 
Inside  and  outside  our  borders. 

The   cost   of   waging    the    peace   will    be 
great,  but  how  infinitely  better   than  the 
colossal  coet  in  lives  of  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration.    Speaking  of  costs,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  cost  of  killing  has  Increased 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  coet  of  living,  as 
costs  of  war  have  changed  in  military  tech- 
nology.   In  JuUus  Caesar's  day,  the  average 
cost  of  killing  a  man  in  war  was  75  cents — in 
World  War  I  it  was  Wl.OOO,  and  In  World 
War  n  It  was  $75,000,  and  the  cost  Is  still  go- 
ing up.    Even  with  these  mounting  costs,  no 
American  worthy  of  the  name  would  deny 
our  fighting  men  the  material  needed  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  them  insofar  as  possible. 
In  providing  the  necessary  finances  for  our 
military  defense  we  must,  however,  be  care- 
ful to  put  first  things  first  lest  our  effort 
endanger  our  own  economy  so  necessary  in 
the    maintenance    of    waging    the    peace. 
BtockpUlng  of  perishable  goods,  excess  gov- 
ernmental Jobs,  endless  red  tape,  and  politi- 
cal bargaining  for  votes  and  strategy  fiour- 
lahes.  and  in  this  situation  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  are  guilty. 

There  Is  no  doubt  as  to  our  need  of  mili- 
tary protection  In  all  of  its  facets— at  home 
and  abroad.  If  the  realists  who  would  aban- 
doi^  Western  Europe  to  its  fate  realized  that 


If  Western  Xurop^  were  to  be  taken  over 
intact  by  the  Kremlin,  Its  resources  added  to 
those  of  the  Soviet  sphere,  woiild  give  the 
Kremlin  In  many  essentials  a  superiority.  A 
strong  Western  Europe  would  certainly  be  a 
deterrent  to  Stalin.  We  must  at  the  same 
time  realize  that  we  can  help  only  those 
who  help  themselves,  and  oiur  goal  should  be 
to  help  them  help  themselves,  as  only  the 
Europeans  can  save  Europe.  Meanwhile  we 
have  an  Important  Job  in  keeping  America 
strong  within,  and  the  manifold  avenues 
being  used  by  those  who  would  destroy  us 
from  within  our  midst  are  more  Insidious 
than  wft-llke  to  acknowledge. 

On  the  economic  front  there  Is  much  we 
can  do  In  our  own  rommunltles,  counties. 
State,  and  Nation  to  see  that  democracy  s\ir- 
vives  the  ever-increasing  threat  of  socialism, 
a  more  subtle  Ism  than  communism,  but 
equally  as  devastating  to  a  free  country. 
History  ha*  recorded  the  name  of  no  nation 
that  has  svu'vived  as  such  with  more  than 
30  to  36  perpent  of  lu  income  being  siphoned 
off  In  taxes.  Kngland  turned  socialistic  at 
36  percent.  The  year  that  faces  us  will  find 
between  40  and  46  nnvent  of  our  Income 
drained  off  for  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  share-the-wealth  proposal  of  the  So- 
cialists finds  its  inception  in  communism. 
We  must  first  of  all  ascertain  what  socialism 
is  and  be  cble  to  recognize  its  various  dis- 
guises. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  Americans  wouldn't 
vote  for  it  U  thoy  knew  what  It  was— few 
now  realise  to  what  extent  they  already  have 
It.  You  cant  siphon  off  40  percent  of  a 
Nation's  Income  for  long  and  remain  a  de- 
mocracy. Let  us  not  say  It  cant  happen 
here  when  to  some  extent  it  has  already 
happened.  Pnl—  we  are  ronsed  out  of  a 
national  lethargy  the  next  generation  will 
be  voicing  the  revised  edition  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm — that  we  alone  will  have 
brought  about  by  not  accepting  responsibili- 
ties on  the  home  front: 

"The  State  is  my  shepherd:  I  shall  not 
work. 

"It  maketh  me  lie  down  on  good  Jobs;  It 
leadeth  me  by  the  still  factories. 

"It  deadens  my  soul;  it  leadeth  me  in  the 
paths  of  Idleness  for  politics'  sake.' 

"Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
slothfulness  and  economic  disaster,  I  will 
fear  no  »vil,  for  it  will  be  with  me;  its  dole 
and  paternalism  they  comfort  me. 

"It  prepareth  a  Utopia  fcv  me  by  appro- 
priating the  earnings  of  the  frugal. 

"It  filleth  my  head  with  fool  expectations, 
my  mounting  inefficiencies  runneth  over. 

"Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  I  shall  live  on  the 
bounty  of  the  state  forever." 

This  could  only  happen  if  we  otiroelvee 
eell  our  birthright.  At  the  present  time 
total  government  debt  per  family  in  Cali- 
fornia is  •0,500.  In  the  past  18  years  Fed- 
eral per  capita  tax  collections  in  California 
has  Increased  900  percent — from  $31.28  in 
1935  to  $272  m  I960.  State  per  capita  tax 
increased  350  percent— local  170  percent.  In 
Los  Angeles  County  the  citizens'  share  of 
the  Federal  debt  is  over  one  and  one-half 
billion  more  than  the  total  assessed  valua- 
tions oftheir  taxable  property.  On  a  State 
level,  the  Federal  debt  is  more  than  four 
billion  above  the  assessed  valuation.  An 
over-all  average  of  422  percent  increase  in 
16  years.  In  total  tax  collections  increase 
has  been  over  706  percent.  When  will  we 
learn  that  "we"  are  the  Government — that 
deficit  financing  must  end — we  miist  buy 
and  demand  less  Government  in  order  to 
purchase  a  form  of  national  security  and 
maintain  a  democracy. 

As  a  federation  we  have  been  committed 
to  the  study  and  putting  Into  practice  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  repent.  We 
have,  for  example,  80  different  agencies  en- 
gaged in  making,  guaranteeing,  or  insurmg 
loans.    We  have  76  different  biireaiu  and 


agencies  handling  transportation  piiititiiiiis 
16  dealing  with  public  bousing,  and  86  en- 
gaged in  sUtlstlcal  work.  There  is  at  the 
present  rate  one  new  Government  employee 
added  every  1 14  seconds,  and  this  permitted 
by  a  Republican  Congreas  whose  promise,  tf 
given  that  power,  was  the  curtailment  of 
governmental  employees  and  spending. 
These  WMtTHMns  we  see  headlined  dally 
are  human  weakneeeee — they  exist  because 
the  lay  public  has  been  too  indifferent  or 
apathetic  to  do  for  themselves  what  their 
forefathers  fought,  bled,  and  died  to  be- 
queath them.  The  evils  In  Government  are 
human  evlle— they  do  not  belong  to  the 
political  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose 
admonition  to  Alexander  Hamilton  was  that 
the  people  should  be  protected  from  a  too 
powerful  Government  anymore  *^9^  tbtj 
belong  to  the  political  party  of  Abe  Lincoln, 
wboee  wisdom  in  saying,  "We  should  not  do 
for  others  what  they  can  and  should  do 
for  themselves."  u  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  uphesTSl  XoUowint  tbs  ClvU 
War. 

You  and  I  are  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  more  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  have  not  been  adopted 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  estimates  that 
three  to  five  billion  a  year  oould  be  saved 
•imply  through  mors  eOdent  government 
organization. 

If  men  and  women,  throqgh  their  elected 
representativee.  would  brtaf  to  the  business 
and  science  of  bl{j  govsmment  the  same  In- 
genuity, know-how.  and  Insistence  of  nm- 
nlng  it  like  a  private  btisiness  and  horns, 
then  would  government  be  the  servant  *im1 
not  the  master.  We  are  prone  to  crltlelas 
and  complain  and  do  nothing.  Our  ofBdals 
wlU  not  be  likely  to  be  above  the  level  of 
thooe  who  elect  them;  so  we  the  people  are 
basically  responsible  for  any  and  all  mal- 
functioning of  government.  In  the  long 
run.  the  Uw  can  get  out  of  the  people  no 
more  goodness  than  there  Is  Inside  the  peo- 
ple. The  law  is  much  like  a  pump  and  the 
water  It  pumps  is  the  Intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  people— no  better, 
no  worss.  Democracy  in  our  own  country 
dose  not  come  to  us  from  Washington  or 
Sacramento.  There  is  Just  as  much  democ- 
racy radiating  from  either  capital  as  we  send 
there  in  the  form  of  courage,  Intelllgenoe. 
and  devotion  to  ideals.  When  people  locally 
become  apathetic  the  quality  of  government 
Is  affected.  The  responsibility  for  freedom 
and  for  peace  doe-:  not  rest  In  Sacramento. 
Washington,  London,  Mosoow.  or  Paris— or 

the  other  capitals  of  statee  and  nations 

but  in  the  hearU  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
We  complacently  call  ouraelvee  100-percent 
Americans  when,  we  are  more  often  than 
not  actually  10-percent  dtlaens.  All  the 
faults  we  are  finding  with  the  functioning 
of  government  are  not  neoeesarily  the  faults 
of  the  Denaocratic  or  Republican  Party— they 
are  principally  the  faults  of  the  people  who 
make  those  parties  and  who  constitute  the 
Government.  We  have  demanded  too  mucl^ 
government  and  government  has  acquiesce^ 
to  our  demands.  Say  what  you  will  aboutS 
Individuals  being  insignificant — not  count- 
ing. One  of  our  leading  experte  in  inter- 
national affairs  one  day  was  talking  with 
BasU  Mathews,  when  MatSews  asked  blm. 
"What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle between  us  and  the  building  of  en- 
diiring  world  peace?"  His  imhesitating  an- 
swer was.  "The  small-scale  individual." 

We  have,  in  this  country,  far  too  many 
small-scale  individuals.  They  scream  loud 
and  long  about  their  rights  and  llberUes.  but 
refuse  to  accept  their  obllgaUons  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  go  hand  in  hand  with 
rights  and  liberties.  The  Americans  who 
stay  away  from  the  poUa  have  far  too  long 
been  determining  our  policies.  In  the  pres- 
idential election  of  1900,  76  percent  ot  the 
electorate  voted.  In  1044,  68  percent  Tot«d. 
and  Id  the  1946  congresskuuU  t'i'iTtlOB  only 
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^  legl'slstolT  ^°ill?iS^a  ^SJxS 
jom  are  again  seeking  election  this  year 

^eeung  30  of  our  40  Stete  Senators,  an  so 

SrKli!^*'"  °i  *^  "^rssenuuvrs  plus 
?ntt^»^^   "***    ^**»   Pf«WMt   Of    the 

^  .«  J^*^  °*^*^   *°*^    ^   California 

•S^  }t    .^  m«Muree  that  wiU  have  quail- 

.•Jjfor    the    ballot     Our    Wo.    i    r^pon. 

•ftttj.!.  to  elect  those  people  Who  h«e*^ 
tr!tjy_*r°  "•<»*•  rtaarUna  to  reglstsr  tbsir 
iiMMTldiial  convictions  as    rimsiKiT i    ii 

""f  "•  "^P"*"'^^  or  Democrat  Wheth» 
Z^:^*"  l«"«euns  admit  it  or  ^"SS 
JSSl^  »»•*£•  -l-^t  people  rather  than 
P»tim  or  policies,  and  there  never  was  a 
«me  la  hUtory  wh.,  tb.  selection^ ^oej 
S2!  foT?,  Jf****   »™P»**nt.     There   Is   no 

SSi.  !2JL '^***    ***'***    °f    ■ppomted    to 

S?2.  t^r^"^  ""'^  *°  that  Office  the? 

^      M  Jortunss  sod  their  sscred  honor. 

i^Bfl-Lf^?*  L****^   °'  candidates   I  am 

JT^-iljr^'**  *****  •  ^'*  to  her  home 
S  fS^*"     ^  -tuatlon  that  had  oocurroS 

i«ilJ?  !!!  "•"  ^  »»«»•  ^•*«  thoroiShly 
tob«^  her  with  the  belief  that  ftwasto- 
POrtant  for  every  dtlaen  to  vote  It  wm 
more    l«port«,t   to   vote   InteluSmUy   T 

SJ^SS^Uh^PT*"*  *«  Tot.  «nJclen- 
Mouriy^  righteously,  and  to  vote  for  people 

2?.5!!r^^,  !°  individual  beheveT^u 
I^  !i^  *?i*'"***  °^  "»•  country  and  the 
?!*!*    ^*  incident  that  caused  the  crystal- 

aSSS^^  if ""  PT'ounO  «»vlctlon  was  the 
STlSSf^T**  ".  ^,   "<'"'ort.  •  minister  at 

^  ^^J:-  ".srS.  TioSr,  'Z 

tfcat.    Tou  dont  belong  to  my  pirty^ 

ft.Y7 Jl^»'**^^^*^  ^"»  ^^  oonvlctloti 
2j««»*-«Ulng  to  Oallfomla  kept  this  sit- 
uation from  being  a  reality,  and  that  this 
woman  s  vote  contradicted  her  prayers,  mak- 
l^.  "*"»   ■   mockery.     It   would    be  sheer 
ai^.^°^'"*°*^  thought,  to  pray.  "Ood  bless 
Amrrica.-  and  then  live  and  vote  so  Be  cant! 
Ow  seeond  remonslbillty  U  to  see  that  a 
ctvu-defense  program  Is  carried  out  In  every 
h*mletln  America.     Our  third  is  to  wase 
•jr^orons  and  vital  peace.    Our  fourth  u  to 
recognise  the  four  battle  fronts  of  the  Krem- 
un— military,  economic,  pollUcal.  and  nsv- 
2<«ojr^-*n<»  meet  them  on  every  front 
Ourflfthlstowagethewarona  iteldXt 
to  not  available  to  the  Kr«mlln— the  spirit- 
ual ground.    Our  sixth  Is  to  renew  the  reaU- 
sauon  that  a  constitutional  repubhc  such 
as  cm  cannot  be  defeated-lt  can  only  lose 
^  default.     It  can  only  loee  if  our  liople 
deny,  through  Indifference  and  neglectrtheir 
personal  responsibilities  for  Ite  security  and 
growth.     All  over  the  country  we  must  oeaae 
demanding  Mderal  funds  for  local  pet  proj- 
ects—naany  of  which  are  neither  miUtartlT 
•ssenttal  ack  econnmicaUy  sound.    Tte  word 
•ecurlty    is    a    watcbvrord    of    otir    times. 
Around  It  gathers  much  of  the  thinking  and 
effort  o*  men  and  womeo.    Thei»  are  manv 
many  ideas  about  it  but  only  one  answer' 
Borne  profound  perwm  has  summed   it  up 

HSi  ^;  w  ^*~  "*"  *»~  ■^-  -PWlosophV 
Mys, -Think  your  way  out.'  Indulgence  s^ys. 
-Drink  your  way  out.'  PoUtlcs  says.  XeeU- 
Ute  your  way  out.'     Bdenoe  says,  -tovint 

ElTo.!?^  ^* '  ^5»"«^  ^y^  •Work  yow 
way  out.    Communism  says,  Striks  your  w»» 

SJJm^-T'*'*^  ■"^'  "^"^  yo"'  "•!  out.' 

Militarism  says.  Tight  your  way  out.'  Chrtst 
says.  I  am  the  way  out* "  Thus  we  need  to 
know  that   our   security    Is    not    in    gold. 
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5M>«rts,  govemment.  or  lands,  but  In  God 
Which  means  that  security  is  within  us 

J^^J.l^.,T*^  "^*  dictatorship  can 
^^  ^i**  dictetorship  and  a  free  d^moe- 

but  a  people  bent  on  a  soft  securlt;  w- 
rendering  their  birthright  of  individual  setf- 

2i!f^i*  '"°"-  ^^°»  themselves  Into 
■den  from  a  supposedly  Inexhaustible  public 
pw^   «2pportlng   every    one    by   soaking   a 

fast-disappearing  rich,  scrambling  foT^b! 

iSf  fJSl?S,?H  "^  "^  poetical  log-rollli 

ne».  will  not  measure  up  to  oomDeuttan 
with  a  tough  dlctetorahlp.  «»nP«»tlon 

m,Sl^*^.*''°'^  ourselves  to  believe  that 
r.^  „•*'  "°**'  ™°<**"'  machinery,  and  a 
paternalistic  Government  will  takV  c^  of 

I^H  nZf  ^'*  ***~"*  ""^  ""^  »elf-«ndul«int 
and  have  come  to  regard  effort  a.  unn^! 

^'  Sf.  Vk?*  ^^^^^  *^«^«  dleeovei^ 
now  that  their  freedom  has  dlsaimeve7 
Jwt  prior  to  Mr.  Churchill',  retur^to^S^* 
•  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  his  teSk  wluTIL' 
American  doctor  Just  returned  from  ^uiS 
&»RJand.  "Freedom  there  ha«  dli^ppeSS!! 
the  younger  generation  has   been  ao^ST 

jwmg  men  are  more  interested  in  getting 
somethmg  for  nothing  than  in  flghtmrto  i3! 
SSanJT.J°"  f«*<*on.'  No  worker  to 
fi^  2     "^  °  **^P*  a  new  Job  or  transfsr 

can  Hnil       ^-    **'•  ^^'^  ^ol<*  this  Amerl- 
^h£^^K  P^'^^a^'y  that  he  wasnt^er. 

2!!,.  .     L*.^*^   *=°"'<*   <«°-    Although    hos- 

K^  h°nJSf  r^'"  ''°*^"y  overl^S^ 
80.000  hospital  beds  are  closed  for  the  want 

2£?rk?.hrvs-T-^^^^ 

:^t^a,rv?tSrdU"r  t^xb^i 

SlSTmi^^"*  ''''  American  ^o^^7t^to 
1^  remain  so  On  every  eoln  of  our  realm 
SSt^  n^^^'*'  Liberty"  and  "In  GoTW 
*nist.      Dont  sell  our  coin  short 

S^Li^.r™  r°'  ■"  ■PWtacular  but  th7y 

^-^rrarth'rSTr;^;-: 

^flsTo'.^  "".  *"  *^*  Oovem^ieS: 
lem-Tll.   ^  -woman's  question  or  prob- 

S^niSl^°^  ^*'*""  •^*««'  "  -oclal  phN 
loeopbers— women    and    men— ha**    « JIl- 

jtood  from  the  dawn  of^^^eeVoSS! 
It  Is  a  human  DrT>blMi%_«  .,.  ., «-""«««*. 

2SSL  Tii^U^r^  "^  •mighten^rS^ 
»«*tion   everywhere   have  rwngntasd   It  m 

•«ch^  Bo  have  all  tb.  men^STwSen  aT 
rayed  on  the  side  or  dvllisatlon 

«S°^*^!  *™"*  "^  *»»*■  matter  and  uses 
-^  Of  It  will  depend  for  evermoi^ 
power  of  men  and  women— full  nartnen-. 

i^rs.?^""^  '^  the^s^js^ 

lues  «  their  hands  In  the  struggle  against 
2^2^  '7^  °'  barbarl^rSd  TZ 
Z^^Z^;.'^'''^'  UI-U  in  the  herlt- 
A  housewife  in  Wisconsin  wrote  a  poem- 
prw  for  Americans  with  the  vision  ctwt 
liberty  brtl  to  the  background  of  her  thtok- 
toirlt  is  called  The  BeU:  A  Praywli 
Amerlcane  may  Its  tosplratton  and  chal- 
lenge leave  us  Inspired  and  strengthened  by 
the  knowtodfs  that  In  •com  way  we  eZ 
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JJrt  for  •  better  America  and  a  better 

"THx  hsil:  a  PBaTxa  roa  aiosicahs 

"I  hear  the  voice  of  Freedom's  BeUI 
Is  it  eingtog  a  eoag?    Or  tolling  a  kneUt 

Forgetting  to  give,  to  our  rush  to  taker 

"'^'^^  "•  ^°°"  '~"  •  """ow  creed. 
Open  our  eyes  to  see  the  need 

Ai^glve  us  the  Wit  to  understand 

What  we  must  do  for  this  our  landl 

"''l^'  *•*  "^*  ^^^*  •••»•  no  doubt 
Where  we  stood— when  the  bell  rang  out!" 


Article  OB  Foreifs  Affairs  by  BerlraBd 
de  JowTcad 

'^  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Mrw  Toax 

D»  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  6,  1952 

Mrs.  ST  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
oer  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  include  an  article  on  for- 
e^  affairs  by  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel.  the 
^«nch  correspondent  for  the  ereat 
Wa^ngton  newsletter  Human  Ve?S 

It  Is  sometimes  weU  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us.  and  I  am  beginning  to  be- 
ueve  when  I  hear  that  great  song.  The 
Ws  Are  coming,  that  a  good  Ji^ 
P«H)Ie  in  Europe  are  mlgi.tUy  afraid 
that  we  win  do  just  that. 

P^r  from  being  looked  upon  as  har- 
bingers of  peace,  we  are^onsldered  by 
many  Western  Europeans^ dangeroiw 
a!^JS^S^  °'  *'  **^  dang^us  chil- 
STteh^'^  ^""^  *  «"7^  With 
The  article  follows: 


__  P*«is.  February  1952. 

M^^"^  °'  alliance.:  Less  thai  7  yearn 
SSJo?**^*'*  proposed  to  achieve,  by  ciecu- 
pation^  the  complete  disarmament  uid  de- 
militarization of  Germany  and  the  elimlnT 
Uon  or  control  of  all  German  todustry  that 

SSL^*kV**1  ^^  °'"''*^  production.  As 
!*fH^  *^'  ^-  S-  ~*'«  announced  (Febru- 
ary 1) :  "The  new  JWestem]  German  Army 
as  now  planned  •  •  •  WlU  be  the  bSf- 
f^  w'JSk  •^«»^*  ^  tl»a  active  forces^ 
the  Worth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization" 
This  reversal  of  policy  is  dii.  ^^o^  ?? ', 
Changed  attitude  toward  Russia,  brought  oi 

S.i^^  7  *K*  ~"^  ^'°^  ""  subjection  of 
Poland  to  the  rape  of  Prague  (a  towi  fated  to 
serve  as  a  danger  signal  for  democracies! 
America  expressed  her  disapproval  strcngly.' 
to  the  Truman  doctrtoe  and  flnaUy  to  the 

jrarope  by  threat  of  American  toterventlon 
J2!ir^'  ?•*"«<»  immffldent;   a  balance  of 
tor<*B  had  to  be  created  on  the  Continent 

.J?**  ^•^ip*"  public  has  been  told  time 
and  agato  that  270  million  Western  Euro- 
peans should  find  it  easy  to  match  the  farces 
♦SiU*'  R«««la  and  her  more  o:  less  wiiltog 
r™o  ;.  ^^^  ***•  defense  potentlaUties  of 
a  population  can  be  scUvated  only  bv  Its 
Bownment  (that  todeed  is  what  govern- 
ments are  for),  and  there  is  no  one  govern-  ' 
ment  over  theee  270  minions.  The  five  gov- 
•rnments  Of  the  Brussels  Pact  (Prance.  Italy 
and  the  Benelux  countrleb)  did  not  find  tt 
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possible  to  raise  adequate  forces.  Britain, 
while  making  the  most  considerable  Individ- 
ual effort  of  any  country  east  of  the  Atlantic, 
refused  to  make  a  continental  commitment. 
The  rearming  of  Western  Germany  seemed 
the  only  alternative  to  a  heavy  permanent 
4nierlcan  commitment. 

\^   XiraOPXAN   AKMT   OB   OnMAM    ARMTt 

ir\^  federation  or  at  least  confederation 
Of  W^tem  Eiirope  had  arisen  In  the  post-war 
years — Including  either  the  German  Lander 
Individually  or  federal  Germany  collective- 
ly— this  body  politic  would  have  had  its 
army,  properly  called  the  European  army. 
This  unfortunately  did  not  happen.  A  major 
reason  for  Its  not  happening  was  that  the 
French  waited  upon  the  English  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  deflected  from  the  pol'tlcal 
to  the  "functional"  approach,  in  the  hope 
that  IT  It  were  a  matter  of  concrete  special- 
ised action,  the  British  would  participate; 
a  hope  the  English  encouraged  but  which 
came  to  nothing. 

Consequently,  when  the  Korean  shooting 
war  aroused,  especially  In  the  Unltet'  Strtes., 
the  fear  that  fighting  might  also  flare  up  In 
Europe,  and  when  the  setting  up  of  adequate 
local  forces  came  up  for  consideration  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Council,  September, 
1050,  the  forces  were  thought  of  as  originat- 
ing In  sovereign  countries.  America  sug- 
gested that  Western  German  forces,  to  the 
tune  of  LO  divisions,  be  raised  to  fill  up  the 
empty  frameworlr  of  NATO.  Tbla  created  a 
great  flurry  In  Prance,  and-  M.  Moch  came 
out  with  a  countersuggestion  which  was  an- 
tbunced  on  October  24  as  the  Pleven  plan  or 
'^JEpean  army. 

Tne  American  public  seemed  surprised  that 
this  Idea,  of  French  origin,  should  arouse  as 
much  opposition  as  it  has  in  the  French 
Assembly  This  apparent  contradiction, 
however.  Is  easily  explained.  Two  major 
changes  intervened  between  the  launching 
of  the  Idea  and  the  completion  of  technical 
plans.  One  Is  Briuin's  refusal,  the  other  a 
change  in  the  natxire  of  the  project. 

Britain's  refusal  to  participate.  It  is  said, 
should  have  been  expected.     It  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  by  those  who  had  heard 
Mr.   Chtirchlll  In  the  Strasbourg  Assembly 
(August  11.  1950)  when  he  offered  a  resolu- 
tion stating:  "The  Assembly     •     •     •     calls 
for  the  Immediate  creation  of  a  European 
army   under   the   authority   of   a   Exuropean 
ICnlster  of  Defense  subject  to  proper  unified 
democratic  control  and  acting  In  fu.l  coop- 
eration with  the  United  States  and  Canada." 
The  change  In  the  nature  of  the  project  is 
Its  alteration  from  a  force  of  national  regi- 
ments (called  combat  teams)  to  a  force  of 
national  Integrated  divisions  (called  group*).  ' 
1  am  told  by  experts  that  the  latter  project 
la  quite  sensible  from  the  military  angle  and 
that  It  win  make  possible  a  good  deal  of 
standardisation    and    saving    in    overhead. 
But    It    Is    quite    apparent    that    the     12 
Western  German  divisions  of  the  European 
army  will  In  fac'  constitute  a  German  Army 
of  12  dlvUlons.     Therefore,  what  the  French 
Assembly  found  Itself  faced  with  Is  precisely 
.  that  rearmament  of  Germany  which  M.  lioch 
and  If.  Pleven  had  sought  to  avoid. 

Franco-German  relations:  The  French 
must  learn  to  think  of  German  soldiers  as 
comrades-in-arms  not  as  a  threat  to  France. 
That,  however,  Implies  a  French  attitude 
which  does  not  exist.  Had  Franco-German 
friendship  and  association  precedec*  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  Gernum  Army.  aU  would  have 
been  well. 

It  must,  however,  be  realized  that  coopera- 
tion at  the  administrative  level  does  not 
brlng^  about  a  mass  psychological  change. 
The  French  have  certainly  been  won  over  to 
the  Intellectual  notion  of  "Europe"  and 
therefore  of  assoclaUon  with  Western  Ger- 
many. But  this  has  no  effective  content  as 
yet.  .Though  the  French  would  like  a 
"Europe,"  it  does  not  mean  that  they  as  yet 
like  or  trust  the  Germans.     I  have  no  doubt 


that  the  French  would  have  responded  to 
some  moving  scene  of  unification,  say  if  the 
Strasbourg  Assembly  had  resulted  In  a  proc- 
lamation of  "Europe";  but  It  was  tediously 
well-behaved  and  uneventfuL  The  one 
thing  that  does  capture  the  French  Imagina- 
tion Is  the  revival  of  the  Wehrmacht. 

Bringing  together  France  and  Germany  will 
be  Incomparably  more  difficult  after  thia  than 
It  was  before.  More  difficult  because  French 
memories  and  fears  have  been  aroused  by  a 
growing  German  self-confidence.  The  most 
preclovia  years  for  the  desirable  welding  of 
Franco-German  links  have  been  allowed  to 
slip  by  with  nothing  achieved  but.  to  my 
mind,  a  futile  administrative  set-up.  Frank- 
ly. I  think  very  little  of  the  Schumann  plan 
and  other  such  arrangements;  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  civil  servants  from  various  na- 
tions cannot  produce  a  society  of  common 
sympathies. 

Wnen  the  first  meeting  of  the  European 
Assembly  was  held  in  1949,  iu  members 
shjuld  have  boldly  proclaimed  thenuielvea  a 
Convention  of  Europe.  They  did  not,  aiul  It 
Is  my  feeling  that  the  chances  of  European 
unity  have  been  declining  every  since.  This 
year  seems  the  last  in  which  a  political  union 
can  be  started.  It  should  have  been  Uunched 
before  any  mention  of  Wehrmacht:  after  the 
very  first  appearance  of  the  Wehrmacht  It 
wUl  be  too  late. 

NO    OPPOtTUWITT? 

Some  people  smile  at  thu  talk  of  oppor- 
tunities missed  and  say  that  Europe  was 
never  r  real  possibility.  This  is  the  British 
thesis,  now  gaining  acceptance  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Of  course  If  the  only  mode  of  con- 
stitution of  a  political  body  is  progressive 
growth,  then  Ulk  of  Europe  U  Inane;  for 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  historic  process  of  the 
nations  of  Extfope  has  been  toward  particu- 
larism. 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  the  products  of 
the  crack -up  of  a  common  body.  The  differ- 
ences within  Europe  were  less  accentuated  In 
the  ninth  than  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
.  less  In  the  thirteenth  than  in  the  fifteenth'. 
leas  In  the  fifteenth  than  In  the  seventeenth;' 
In  short,  the  differences  have  Increased  with 
time.  Historians  who  tried  to  purge  text- 
books of  nationalistic  traditions  had  to 
abandon  the  attempt,  having  toxxad  that  the 
whole  progress  of  their  respective  nations 
consisted  In  the  development  of  character- 
istics In  contrast  to  those  of  their  neighbors. 

Therefore,  there  Is  no  Inherent  tendency  to 
unite.  Union  can  only  result  from  the  weld- 
ing of  peoples  In  the  red  heat  of  enthusiasm 
This  may  or  may  not  be  possible.  Anyhow, 
the  present  efforts  to  bind  the  separate  na- 
tions of  Western  Etirope  amounU  to  nothing 
more  than  trying  to  bind  peoples  together 
with  red  tape. 

nuufoo-oniCAW  aixiamcst 
The  common  threat  could  bring  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  Into  a  workable 
alliance.  As  between  the  old  allies  of  the 
First  War— England.  France.  Italy.  Belgium 
and  Holland— there  U  no  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing an  agreement.  The  dlfllculUes  begin  with 
the  insertion  of  Germany. 

It  Is  futile  to  speak  of  keeping  German 
rearmament  within  bounds;  thU  U  the  sort  of 
thing  which  only  diplomats  believe.  If  you 
rearm  Germany  It  Is  because  you  are  short  ot 
divisions.  The  more  of  them  the  better. 
particularly  because  these  are  the  divisions' 
needed  to  replace  the  American  Army.  Be- 
catise  Germany  offers  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem which  Is  worrying  the  United  States.  It 
wUl  Inevitably  come  to  be  looked  on  more 
favorably  than  any  other  European  country. 
It  would  be  unnatural  not  to  shower  facili- 
ties upon  the  nation  In  the  beet  position  to 
hold  the  easiest  line  of  European  defense. 

This  will  arouse  the  Jealousy  of  other  na- 
tions and  will  exasperate  the  French.  In  the 
past,  whenever  Germany  waxed  strong  France 
felt  Impelled  to  seek  alliances  on  Germany's 
eastern   flank— Sweden.   Russia,   or   Poland. 


There  Is  no  prospect  of  meb  proteotlve  aJll- 
anoes  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  restored  Western 
Germany  will  evidently  not  be  content  to 
suffer  the  ampuutlon  of  Eastern  Germany. 
There  are  two  obvious  means  of  getting  her 
own  beck:  by  the  force  of  arms  or  by  a 
bargain  with  RussU.  These  prospects  are 
to  be  kept  In  mind.  We  find  oivselves  at  a 
turning  point  of  European  affairs. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  European  amal- 
gam of  1945  was  not  forced  Into  the  mould  of 
a  European  cake.  The  old  separatum  to 
hardening  and  to  such  an  extent  that  soon 
It  will  be  absurd  to  speak  of  Western  Euro> 
peans. 

The  imporUnce  of  framework:  This  pta*. 
nomenon  is  not  due  to  the  violence  of  na- 
tionalist passions  but  to  the  simple  fact  that 
problems  which  from  day  to  day  arise  are 
solved  within  existing  frameworks.  Not- 
withstanding  OBCB  commitments  as  to 
the  liberation  of  trade  within  Europe,  the 
French  Government  has  suspended  the 
operation  of  such  arrangements  because  It 
found  Itself  short  of  the  means  of  foreign 
payment  which  importers  asked  for.  So  long 
as  reeponslbllltles  ultimately  rest  with  na- 
tional sUtea.  solutions  mn  bound  to  be  na- 
tional solutions.  And  responsibilities  can- 
not be  made  to  rest  upon  International  agen- 
da* so  long  as  the  peole  elect  naUonal  gov- 
ernments from  which  they  demand  action. 
The  opportunity  for  crssUng  the  larger 
framework  u  provided  by  the  complete  loss 
of  faith  of  continental  Europeans  in  their 
Individual  governmenu.  StudenU  of  vari- 
ous nationalities  exprees  the  view  that  a  new 
over-all  government  might  be  free  of  the 
vices  which  they  find  in  naUonal  govern- 
ments. ThU  Idea  is  especially  strong  in 
France. 

The  French  political  problem:  In  a  previ- 
ous report.  I  stressed  the  fact  that  In  France 
Government  exists  by  day  to  day  bargaining 
for  an  elusive  majority.  This  procees  reached 
an  all-time  high  (or  low)  on  February  16.  In 
the  debate  on  the  European  Army,  when  the 
government  allowed  its  attitude  on  a  vital 
International  matter  to  be  determined  not 
by  is  undersanding  of  the  national  Interest 
but  by  lU  need  of  the  Socialist  vou.  Thto 
may  be  the  Black  Saturday  of  the  Antrth 
Republic.  The  Government's  only  sound 
policy  was  the  Schiunan  program  of  Franco- 
German  cooperation;  the  SocIaUsU  had 
neither  the  cotiTage  of  defeating  it  nor  that 
of  sustaining  It.  But  they  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  embarrass  the  Government  by 
tlpuUtlng  impoaslble  conditions. 

French  public  opinion,  deeply  worried 
about  developmenu  In  North  Africa,  awve 
that  the  monetary  reservee  behind  the  franc 
are  fast  running  out.  fearful  that  Germany 
may  come  to  be  a  more  Important  factor  than 
France,  to  on  all  these  scores  ptittlng  from 
amtwed  tolerance  of  her  politicians'  vsgarlss 
to  Indignant  Intolerance. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oasooN 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVM 

Thurtday.  March  6, 1952 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  am  including  as 
part  of  these  remarks  the  guest  editorial 
appearing  In  the  Oregon  Journal  In  Its 
Issue  of  March  2.  1952,  enUtled  "Basin 
Benefits  Here,"  written  by  MarshaU  N 
Dana.  a5j«istant  to  the  president  of  the 
United  Suites  National  Bank  of  Port- 
land. OreR.    The  editorial  foUows* 


Bastw 
(ByManhaUII.Daaa) 

In  thto  y<Mr  or  our  Lord.  10aa, 

^^,^t^^  XL  '**  «>PP>«»«t^  irriga- 
tion froai  tlM  wnismctte  Baatn  project. 

Uke  a  aampto  of  cooktaa.  oakaa.  or  peuiut 
butter,  this  year  It  WUl  be  free.  •"'««» 

We  have  been  talking  ao  long  about  the 
•600.000.000  WUlamette  Valley  development 
now  being  construoted  by  the  Army  snel- 
»««  that  It  to  hard  to  realise  part  of  £• 
bencflts  are  teatfy. 

.->^***Z^  **"*"*  "*»■  ''w™  BIdge.  Oot- 
nga  orove.  and  Dorena  Beeervolrs  In  the 

^SSU'^.^^^  ***«  '«»  «>•  channel 
dM«  the  torlgatlon  eeaeon  by  Individual, 
MM  groups  that  want  It,    Ptor  the  future 
jtolted    contracts    may    be    made,    dealing' 
JctoUy  with  the  Army  engtoeeta.  the  mS! 
«pnaer.  and  ibm  WUlamette  Basin  Commto- 
■•m.    Tbare  will  be  i  smaU  charts  for  the 
water  fumtohed  under  tbeee  eontraeU 
.*J?*VT****'  '"*"  **«wvo4rs  under  coostmc- 
iSr^^^^i'™*  Meridian  (Lookout  Point), 
imj  be  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Bedama- 
tlon  on  terms  not  yet  clear.    But  the  three 
reeervoirs   from   which   water  to  now  avcil- 
SLS^i-Jwi^*^  to  •  law  of  l»«.  Which 
toirnjj  dtotrtbutloo  over  to  the  Bedamatton 

With  flret  uae  of  the  WUlamette  VaUer 
reaerrou^  .t  hand,  it  is  time  for  the  p«>pto 
Of  the  vaUey  and  o<  Portland  to  reaUae^u 
the  project  wUl  create  a  major  econoolc 
Impact  upon  aU  our  Intereata. 

^J^^^.'^^  ^  ****^  "•  ^  a«*.  'rtio  to 
weU  known  In  Uie  livestock  world  and  who 

m*  2!5?*^  **'  ***•  ■•rteultural  committee  of 
the  Portland  Chamber  of  Oommerxse.  eay^ 
be  toUeved  there  was  no  great  development 
eo  cloee  to  a  metropoUtan  city  wbOMpeoMs 
know  ao  Uttto  about  It.  ^^'^ 

I  have  suggested  that  one  way  to  cet  leadv 
would  be  for  a  group  ot  farmei  to^onSSJ 
a  dtotrict  either  under  Stete  drainage  oTutI. 
lotion  Uw.  Let  thto  dtotrtetbecome  a 
demonstrattan  of  what  can  be  done  with 
intgaOoa.  fertUlaaUon.  and  drmlnaoa. 

^J*!^,"**^  **  *****  '""  '*'»**»•  "^to. 
and  local  agencies,  and  from  educational  and 

buslnees  Interests.    But  no  one  abould  nuy 
angeL"  i~~* 

It  abould  be  cooperative. 

Zncreaeed  and  dlverslfled  prodnetloo  in  the 
bands  ot  bard-hcMled  farmsr.  wUl  be  a  con- 
tagous  example  in  other  parte  ot  the  vaBer 

The  other  night  at  Oorrallto  we  -"— tiwrd 

this  Idea  at  an  off-tbe-record  dinner,  and 

b^ore  the  evening  was  over  the  reoresnt- 

•**yVcittoens  frtim  farm  and  town  and  cA- 

2**  ««**•  »*>o  '••re  preeent  decided  It  would 
be  a  very  good  idea. 

Pvmers  at  the  State  coUege  Irrlgatlan  con- 
ference said  that  land  with  wateffor  irriga- 
tion In  the  Willamette  VaUey  to  worth  twtoe 
M  much  as  lar.d  without  water.  SomTS 
2«?,-t»«»  that  110  a  year  per  acre  for  water 
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Jaredo  (Tex.)  Times,  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain why  our  relations  with  our  sister 
wOate,  Mexloo.  have  detertorauS^ 

Mexico  has  ref uwd  to  go  aHoog  further 
with  us  on  a  mutual  defense  pact  and 
were  Is  grave  danger  that  other  Uitln- 
Amertcan  Republics  will  follow  suit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  flrst-class 
brains  to  handle  our  Latin-American  af- 
fairs, they  are  vital  and  we  must  also 
mend  our  manners. 

The  article  follows 
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would  be  an  incident  of  the  greater  values 
produced  by  irrljjatlon.   Some  aild  that  wltb- 

'*"1.^^****  ***y  ''*^«*  ^»<  "»»•  on. 

MllUons  <rf  dollars  in  vmlues  and  thousands 
waAled  populatloo  In  both  the  valley  and 
rattend  win  «ime  through  the  WUlamette 
■aala  project.     It  to  time  te  cet  ready. 


0» 


WttMexic* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

<jr  wsw  Ti 


f- 


m  -ra*  B0178E  OF  RBPRBBBNTATIVB8 

Thursdaw.  March  i.  19S2 
Mrs.  ST.  GRORGE.    Mr.  Speaker  the 
appended   article,   reprinted    from 'the 


A  few  days  ago.  when  llCxloo  refused  to  eo 
along  with  the  United  States  on  a  mutiwl 
defenae  pact,  a  glartng  fact  became  apparent 
to  everyone— a  fact  which  wUl  probably  serve 
Ite  usefulness  for  the  entire  Wwtem  Banta- 
phere. 

For  the  past  a  or  8  years  Washington  has 
heen  losing  friends  in  all  of  Latin  Amertea 
at  a  rate  never  before  paralleled  In  history 
There  are  some  strange  elements  mixed  un 
in  this  which  would  n-ake  it  seem  impossible 

one  fact  that  stands  out  Is  that  President 
^XVf^li**"**^  •■•  received  on  his  Mexican 
visit  with  greater  warmth  and  greater  dem- 
onstration than  that  accorded  President 
Roosevelt. 

Another  fact  to  Ambassador  CDwyer  has 
been  given  up  to  bo  the  most  popular  embas- 
sador ever  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
Mexico. 

Another  fact  to  thst  our  tourists  In  Mexico 
and  all  Latin  America  are  better  btftaved  and 
are  carrying  more  dollars  south  of  the  border 
than  ever  before  In  our  history 

»rt  with  ail  these  advantages  the  United 
matee  to  the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole  as 
far  as  relaUons  go  with  Mexico  and  most  of 
uSun  America. 

Wh«a  Oen  a«n^  MarrtiaU  was  at  the 
"••d  of  the  Army  during  the  pest  war  he 
was  abto  to  oonvlnoe  President  Manual  AvUa 
Ca«acho  (against  an  toolatlontot  maloritT 
•mong  high  Mexican  oOdato)  Uiat  JmJSS 
be  to  the  advantage  ot  Mexico  to  eend  an 
•nny  overseas. 

Oonvtoclng  President  Manuel  AvUa  Cama- 
cho  actually  was  not  very  dlOcult  becauMi 
Avlta  Camacho  knew  that  world  recognltto! 
for  hto  country  and  hto  people  was  lS  pr^ 
ttey  were  winning  by  thelr*l»mlngliS2; 
and  standUig  up  for  Democracy 
1.^'  "  **^  ^*  percent  of  the  Mexican 
leaders  wweagainst  President  AvUa  Cama- 

S2iy22S?'  ^  '''***°"   trlumphedfw 

Oenewal  ManliaU.  conducted  a  campaign  of 
Wend^cooperatlon  with  Mexico  thathas 

SSLSr^K*?*****^-  "^  ^  ^deliberation,  but 
ttrouijh  the  Ignorance  of  our  "third  strUig- 

ISy  Stey!°  ^-»»^»«««*  Who  now  cSSSi 
There  to  no  doubt  but  what  our  Stete  De- 
Pjrtoent  generaUy  to  run  by  fine,  eadant 
third-  or  fourth-rate  brains  who  ^aTm^^^ 
far  aa  they  can  throw  a  SlO  piece  of  United 
Watee  currency  for  the  price  of  •  Mexican 
dttaen  entering  the  United  Stetes    ^^*° 

oJS^Ift'il!?'^*^  ^^  currency  Stete 
Department  boy.  and  with  tWrd-dass  men 

£^i^  TL^y-  "»«"  »■  °o  wonder  that 
Mexico  refueed  a  mutual  aid  pact 

*hJ?!J[^**"f  -  ^''^^'^°  ****  ^°  crowded  by 
^^  *^^  °'  Washington  arm-chair  atrate- 

rnf^  4-°LP"^*"«  ^^^^  ^^°^  «"nlty  on 
the  basto  of  a  SIO  American  bank  note 

-*fw'*]L'*  "  «*°»Ple  During  the  past  war 
With  General  Marshall.  President  Roo«velt' 
«|d  other,,  the  United  Stete.  did  ^yS^S^ 
pos&lble  to  cultivate  all  of  Latin  AmerloT^ 
None  of  the  third-string  boys  were  aUowed 
to  u^e  over  and  run  things  as  they  i^SS 

T^e  result  was  that  a  Mexican  dttaen  at  aU 
border  pcinU  on  the  Rio  Qrandrwas  ac- 
cepted  without  suffering  long  waits  for 


•10  bill  to  each  hand,  as  to  now  the  case 
After  the  past  war.  when  the  thlrd-strlna 

bo5W  took  over  both  the  War  Departmentand 

We  started  out  by  telUng  Mexico  that  her 

Sr'SfV  *^  cards  ^t  be  eliSSa^J 
S^nl^^J^  "^^  "^"^'y  renderslSuSte 
S^tJdlSSs.^'  -"^-  ^  equaledTS: 

r^i^i^®**.**  Apartment  we  slapped  on 

teS'SS^.SSSr'^"^  "^  ^"^ 

nn^^f^***°  ^^  ^  "»*'  ^y  «»"«h  Of  the 
S?i5^,t^'~  *^  enter  Mexican  border  cities 
J^.^^  V^  Pfssport  or  tourtot  card  of  any 
kind.  The  idea  to  that  the  border  towM 
must  have  Intercity  business  aS  ^ey^ 

JKS^;  ^^•*^»lyea«eofMjjing.the 
tblrd-strlng  boy.  in  Wa.htogton*«S  u J 

ttoS  l^^ "^  past^onux  wltHmiS? 
tiple  entry  card  for  tic. 

rnto  slaps  the  Mexican,  right  square  In 

iSj  iS^^ar^  *°  anow  themT^tS 
our  border  dties  as  they  aUow  us  to  entCT 
thdn  on  an  equal  bads.  —  w  enwr 

The  Mexicans  are  high  on  human  dlcnltv 
They  piece  their  dignity  about  a  glO  WIL     ' 

H,i!lt"°"°*  °'  P~**^  *o  Prealdent  TYuman 
direct^  or  to  the  State  Department  dSTu? 

hM  b^  .We  to  give  the  ItoSSSTbaSrSh-' 

i2f*S!!  **°?*»«»»»«  affecting  our  relations 
T?  J*^  ^  "*•  ''•^**«k  problem. 
U  Washington  would  use  S  percent  o*  ite 

:SSc?Sbl':S^'^  "^  woug^vir^^^ 

i«?I^  ^^^  ^^  Mexico,  covering  the  dlvld- 
togof  the  wetete  Of  the  RIO  o7ande!^1i 
a  sertes  of  dam..     Thto  treaty  was  tor»^ 

J^jotlon  WUl  go  88  percent  to  the  United 
By  buUdlng  a  dam  every  «o  mUee   etther 

Sd^JS*^!^^'"  power,  the  IrAgSon 
•nd  general  development  would  afford]^ 

iop  a  proaperlty  eon.  on  hse  side  of  tS  riSZ 
Which  no  Mexican  wor^T  ^?  ^^'^ 


But   no.   our   pto-heade   to   Waahineton. 
Who  control  thto  treaty  covering  ^hTiS 

tem  could  be  edved  and  stop  commuSSiJ 
Wees  from  spreading  or  growinc  on  dSr 
side  of  the  Bio  Onmde  hsMuw  mSL^Sf^ 
•nd  food-not  cS^  ^T^t^^STSi 
only  answer  to  communism.        ""^"^  "»• 

**«*  October  I  wai  to  Washington  dlsensa- 
ing  with  the  Army  and  the^Se  SSJfT 

ship  to  thto  country  but  the  loss  of  all  Uuto 
America  to  the  United  Stetes 

«.lt^***^  *°  *  '•"  P^P^«  ^  "le  Stete  De- 
partment and  the  Army  who  genutoely  knew 
the  situation  and  were  dnceifSSut  ll  BuT 
they  admitted  that  they  were  totSly  nSp! 

So  It's  no  wonder  Mexico  refi»ed  a  mutual 
defente^pact  with  the  Uni^d  Stete.  a  teS 

wuT'n^  "*  !r*^*^  ""^^  "^  "»  Mexicans 
^^i^r^rr^^r'^  *^'  *»'^~»»  o'  Uncle  Sam 

Tf  t^'?  !^L  ^  "^"^  P«*  ^«man  dignity 
at  the  top  of  that  list.  ^-e****/ 

plan  which  oomes  out  of  Washington  to 
meant  to  benefit  the  Unfted  Stetes  90  Dsrcent 
and  Mexico  lo  percent.  percent 

The  Mexicans  know  as  much  about  a  sn-so 
propodtlon  as  we  do.  '^^ 
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If  thl«  trend  continuea  Russia  will  not 
need  to  invade  Asia,  Burop«,  or  Latin  AmerlCA 
In  orcter  to  Isolate  the  United  States. 

Our  third-rate  boys  In  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Department  In  Wash- 
ington are  Isolating  lu  faster  and  more  com- 
pletely ttian  all  the  propaganda  that  Is  coai- 
Ing  out  of  ICoscow. 


I 


Rabber-Sfaunp  Grand  Juries 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICE  J.  HILUNGS 

OrCAUFOKXU 

ZM  THE  HOX7SX  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  January  31.  1952 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Examiner  of  PebriMuy  29,  1952, 
Rubber-Stamp  Grand  Juries.  ThJa  ar- 
ticle points  out  the  need  for  legislation 
such  as  the  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
In  collaboration  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  California,  Mr.  Nixow.  This  bill 
would  allow  grand  jiu-ies  to  employ  in- 
dependent investigators  and  counsel  and 
would  reduce  the  control  exercised  over 
grand  Juries  by  United  States  attorneys. 

The  editorial  follows: 

RxnBEI-STAMP  GCANS  JtTBZIS 

Another  good  reason  why  the  law  that 
deals  with  the  Federal  grand-Jury  system 
should  be  amended,  was  supplied  by  Chief 
Federal  Judge  Tankwlch  when  h«  dismissed 
the  "special"  1951  grand  Jury  which  was 
investigating  racketeering  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Judge  Tankwlch's  actlcm.  within  the  ex- 
isting law.  doubtless  was  correct. 

"Tliey  have  been  discharged.  Thtj  no 
longer  have  any  power  to  fimction  as  a  grand 
Jury.  What  they  are  trying  to  do  la  an  Ir- 
regiilar  proced  ire.  There  Is  no  'special' 
grand  Jury." 

Federal  grand  Juries.  Judge  Tankwlch 
commented,  can  speak  only  through  the 
courts  by  Indicting  or  not  Ind^j^tlng. 

Under  the  present  rules,  they  may  not  In- 
vestigate, inquire,  or  report  Independently. 

They  are  bound  to  act  only  on  matters  the 
Government  chooses  to  present  through  the 
TJnlted  States  Attorney,  who  alone  has  the 
power  to  do  so. 

That  Is  precisely  the  flaw  in  the  Federal 
grand-jury  system  that  California's  Senator 
Nixon  and  Representative  Huxinos  seek  to 
correct  la  a  bill  now  before  Congress. 

This  law  would  allow  grand  Juries  to  em- 
ploy Independent  investigators  and  coimael 
It  would  revive  the  original  task  of  grand 
Juries,  which  la  to  act  as  a  committee  of  the 
people  reporting  offenses  it  beUeves  should 
be  tried  by  the  cotirta. 

The  present  system  reverses  the  proce- 
dure and,  in  effect,  makes  grand  Jiirles  the 
rubber  stamp  of  a  political  administration 

For  the  United  States  Attorney  Gensral  Is 
a  political  appointee,  a  party  functionary 
His  subordinates  are  bovmd  to  follow  parti- 
san lines  of  thought.  Thus,  a  Government 
bureau  has  the  power  to  pick  out,  for  poUti- 
cal  reasons,  what  grand  Juries  should  c<m- 
■ider  or  not  consider. 

This  was  dramatically  proved  in  San  Fran- 
^sco  last  year,  when  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  scandals  broke. 

A  young  assistant  United  States  attorney 
■gainst  orders  and  on  his  own  hook,  gave  evi- 
dence to  the  grand  Jury  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  Inclined  to  present,  since  it 
oamaged  another  Government  bureau. 


Although  he  was  scolded  and  nearly  fired 
and  the  grand  Jury  dismissed,  all  according 
to  existing  law  and  protocol,  the  Inquiry  de- 
veloped into  the  Nation-wide  revelations 
of  graft  and  crookedness  that  shocked,  and 
continue  to  shock,  the  people. 

"I  realized  then."  said  Senator  Nizoir. 
"that  the  law  was  deficient  as  it  now  stands." 

Certainly  the  very  native  of  grand  Juries 
Is  to  find  out  what's  wrong,  report  It  to  the 
courts,  and  be  guided  by  counsel  of  Its  own 
choice. 

Otherwise,  as  now  happens,  they  become 
the  passive  tools  of  a  political  murhin^  that 
seeks  to  conceal  Its  own  blunders  and  mis- 
deeds. 

The  law  Is  not  right  when  It  muoles  grand 
Juries  and  gives  party  poUtics  a  chance  to 
hide  or  Ignore  Its  own  delinquencies. 

Grand  Juries  should  become  again  the 
Instruments  of  democratic  Justice,  and  never 
again  be  relegated  to  the  humlUatlng  role 
of  yee-men  to  a  bureacracy. 


OSd-Afe  AssisteBcc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  nw  TOBK 

W  THB  HOU8S  OF  RXPREBXNTA1TVE8 

Wednesday,  February  27, 1952 

Mr.  KLEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  old-age  assistance  is  of  vital 
Interest  to  many  millions  of  American 
citizens,  particiilarly  our  elderly  cltiaens 
who  depend  on  this  form  "of  ft-qd^ttftn^ 
In  their  decUning  years  of  life.  I  beliere 
that  sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  give 
this  problem  greater  and  more  earnest 
consideration,  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Ricord  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  by  the  Honorable 
Oscar  R  Ewing,  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator. 

This  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Ewlng  before  B'nal  B'rlth  Women's 
Chapter.  No.  776.  of  New  York  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1952,  and  was  as  follows: 

AddBISS  «  BT  OSCAa   R.   EWDfO.  FkDttAX. 
SlCTnUTT  AOMINISTaATOa 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  to  help  you 
Install  your  first  group  of  ofllcers.  »veryone 
knows  how  vital  a  part  B'nal  B-rith  plays  in 
the  American  community,  as  an  InteUlgent 
clvlc-mlnded.  and  energetic  body  of  Amer- 
ican Jews.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
speak  m  praise  of  B'nal  Brlth.  Ite  record 
through  the  years  speaks  for  Itself.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valiuible  organizauons  in  Amer- 
ican life.  And  I  am  glad  that  the  ladles  of 
the  New  York  City  Deparcment  of  Welfare 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  estobllshlng  this 
new  lodge  of  Bnal  B'rlth.  I  congratulate  you 
and  your  new  officers,  and  I  welccwne  you  as 
a  fellow  American,  a  feUow  New  Yorker  and 
a  fellow  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  hiiman 
welfare. 

You  are  familUr  with  the  increasing  tempo 
of  the  attacks  on  the  welfare  program,  espe- 
cially public  assistance.  I  think  It  Is  healthy 
for  us  to  stand  away  from  our  dally  work 
for  a  few  moments,  and  take  a  long  and  ob- 
jective look  at  the  implications  of  what  we 
are  doing.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 

»At  the  installation  of  ofllcers  ceremony 
Woman's  Chapter  No.  776,  B'nal  B'rlth.  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare,  at  the 
Free  Synagogue.  30  West  Sixty-eighth  Street 
New  York  City,  Tuesday  evening,  8  p.  m ' 
Februarr^B.  1963.  ^^        *^        ' 


time  and  plaee  for  me  to  do  J\ist  that  wltli 
you. 

We  are.  of  course,  deaUng  with  human  be- 
in^  And  we  are  It^iy  to  get  the  proper 
p«rspec«ve  only  if  we  remember  the  human 
elemenu  in  the  vast  program  we  call  pubUo 
assistance.  These  hiunan  elemenu  have  not 
reaUy  changed  m  the  passing  generations: 
but  the  ways  in  whloh  we  deal  with  them 
have  certainly  dianged. 

In  U»e  days  when  families  were  Mg.  my 
grandparents  had  16  children.  They  lived 
on  an  Indiana  farm  5  mUes  west  of  Greens- 
burg,  halfway  between  IndlanapolU  and  Cln- 
elnnatL  if y  father  used  to  tell  me  the  stor- 
ies Of  his  boyhood— «nd  I  suppose  that 
iwlUna  boyhoods  ware  about  the  happiest  to 
the  world.  Yet  they  oould  have  their  bitter 
moments,  too. 

There  was  the  time,  my  father  told  me 
when  the  old  John  Robinson  Ctrem  ««-»«f 
to  Oreensburg.  Father  was  about  12  f«v« 
old  then,  and  when  be  looked  at  the  garish 
posters,  with  the  daring  ladles  In  tights  and 
the  pictures  oC  elephante  and  Ugers.  he  knew 
there  was  nothing  In  his  Ufa  he  woiild  ever 
want  to  do  so  much  as  to  see  that  John 
Robinson  Circus.  I  suppose  he  must  have 
♦••■•d  my  grandfather  abot^t  it  a  good  deal: 
and  so.  probably,  did  the  other  14  children 
But  circus  tlcheu  coat  2S  cenu  apleOe  and 
16  quarters  added  up  to  a  lot  oT  money  for 
•  farm  famUy  In  thoee  days. 

It  happened  that  my  grandfather  had  a 
Wred  man  named  Tom  Barry.  I  knew  him 
much  later,  of  course,  and  I  remember  him 
JJL  **'«'-■*«•<*  old  man.  with  a  red  face 
a  soft  voice  (when  he  spoke),  and  a  mouth 
•o  empty  of  teeth  that  l  always  waited  for 
Ws  chin  to  coUlde  with  his  noee  when  he 
chewed.  Tom  Barry  vaa  a  young  ««.». 
though,  when  my  father  was  U.  and  I  have 
n;.  doubt  his  wages  were  rather  slim.  But 
father  was  a  favorite  of  his.  and  TOm  Barry 
•lipped  him  a  quarter  for  the  circus 

time  Tom  Barry  becwne  old  and  even  more 
•ii«nt.  and  h-rdly  able  to  do  any  work. 
Grandfather  and  grandmother  had  died, 
and  the  16  children  had  grown  up  and  mar- 

JiSilt2?H*ir^  ♦  ""'•  "P^'  "  America, 
»»111«  do.  But  my  father  still  lived  in 
OreeMburg.  and  he  stlU  kept  an  eye  on  old 
Toni  Barry.  Tom  owned  a  Uttle  house  south 
of  the  Big  Four  railroad  tracks,  but  he  had 
no  savings  to  live  on.  Until  his  death,  my 
father  helped  him  out  with  the  grocery  bills, 
•ad  gave  him  th9  money  he  -.eeded  for 
clothes,  chewing  tobacco,  and  once  In  a  whUe 
a  bottle  of  Uquor.  It  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  father  to  do-  for 
never  In  hu  life  did  he  forget  that  he  owed 
old  Tom  Birry  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
quarter  Tom  had  sUpped  him  when  the  circus 
came  to  town. 

Neither  my  father  nor  anybody  else  In 
Oreensburg  thought  of  Tom  Barry  as  an  ob- 
ject of  charity,  and  ceruinly  not  of  pity 
In  the  ciUes.  I  suppose,  the  charitable  com- 
mittees were  helping  out  the  needy  who  were 
in  distress,  but  in  our  small  town  we  thought 
of  Tom  Barry  as  a  man  who  had  worked 
hard  and  Uved  long— a  pretty  useful  citizen 
in  his  silent,  unpretenUous  way— and  if  my 
father  supported  him  It  was  because  In 
a  sense,  he  was  part  of  the  family 

Today.  I  think  (and  I  say  it  with  no  dis- 
respect to  my  father),  Tom  Barry  would 
probably  not  have  been  supported  by  father- 
he  would  have  been  on  relief— or  in  the 
more  accurate  term,  old-age  assistance. 

America  has  changed,  and  our  habits  have 
changed  with  the  times.  Somehow,  as  our 
Nation  has  grown,  as  the  machine  Increas- 
ingly dominates  our  ways  of  living.  a«  human 
beings  become  more  distant  from  one  an- 
other, we  have  lost  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  one  another.  Inevitably 
we  had  to  replace  it  with  something  else! 
and  now  we  have  given  Government  more 
and  more  of  the  responslbUity  for  helping 


people  when  they  are  not  able  to  help  tbem- 
•*!*•••  Tom  Barry,  were  he  alive  todav 
might  be  receiving  pubUc  assistance  throu^' 
the  Greensburg  welfare  authorlUes.  and  the 
money  he  would  receive  would ')iave  come  to 
him  partly  from  the  local  Uzpayers  and 
putly  from  taxpayers  throvighout  the  coun- 
try;  at  the  present  time  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury Is  paying  out  about  aaocooCOOO  a  year 
to  be  used  by  the  SUtes  as  part  of  their 
programs  of  old-age  asslsUnce. 

This  U  a  snuJl  part  of  our  national  in- 
come  and  it  U  needed  by  only  a  smaU  pro- 
portion  of  our  people.     Ncvertheleas    It  is 
too  much.    Any  reUef  is  too  much  reUef  for 
Americans.    We  all  like  to  pay  our  own  way 
To  that  end.  over  the  past  16  years  we  have 
establlabed  a  new  system  of  helping  people 
when  they  beootne  older.    Through  Fedml 
oW-^ge  and  sunlrors  Insurance— commotUy 
known  as  social  aecurlty— we  now  make  it 
poaslble  for  M.OCO.OOO  wage  earners  to  share 
with  thel4^cmpl(iyers  In  building  up  an  In- 
surance fimd  out  of  which  beneflu  can  t>e 
paid  to  them,  under  certain  clrcumstancee. 
when   they  reach   66.   or   when   the   family 
bread  winner  dl<is  and  leaves  a  widow  and 
■maU  children  unable  to  support  themselves 
t^  U  social  Insurance:  It  U  different  from 
eommercial  insurance  only  In  the  sense  that, 
because    it    Is   compulsory   and   H^rume    it 
covers  so  many  Americana,  it  can  provide 
insurance   beneflu   that  private  enterprlae 
could  not  possibly  undertake. 

In  the  IMO'a.  people  believed  that  this 
kind  of  social  Insurance  would  gradually 
take  the  place  of  pubUc  asalstanoe.  and  that 
eventuaUy  nobcidy— or  almoet  nobody— 
.  would  have  to  bi-  on  reUef  at  all.  The  idea 
was  that  unemployment  Insxirance  would 
take  care  of  peo|)le  temporarUy  thrown  out 
of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
that  other  forms  of  social  inrarance  would 
take  care  of  the  nlderly.  the  feeble,  the  sick, 
and  the  children  who  were  In  need. 

In  my  father's  day.  of  course.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  people  like  Tom  Barry  to  be  cared 
for  by  their  relatives  or  their  friends.    Such 
care  was  not  neceisarUy  a  matter  of  financial 
support.     It  was  a  matter  of  b^  famUles 
with  a  place  for  everyone.     On   the  farms 
of  Indiana,  when  I  was  a  boy.  numy  a  fam- 
Uy  took  It  for  ranted  that  grmndpa  might 
help  out  a  UtUc  with   the  mUklng  in  the 
cool  of  a  summer  forenoon,  and  maybe  sit 
on  the  porch  in   the   hot  afternoon,  half, 
adeep  over  the  w<«kly  paper  from  the  county 
••at;   and  that  grandma  would  sit  in  the 
kitchen,  darning  socks  as  long  as  her  spec- 
tacles were  good  enough  to  let  her  see  the 
•tltcbee.  and  giving  advice  on  the  oookinr 
and  baking.  •—»»-» 

The  family  wits  a  potent  force  In  the 
America  of  thos«>  days.  It  held  together 
especially  on  the  farms.  But  In  the  cities  the 
tenemenu  were  l«lng  buUt.  and  the  slums 
and  sweatahops  and  factories  were  growing 
and  as  the  years  paased  we  became  more  and 
niore  a  nation  of  city  dweUers.  The  ram- 
bling houses  with  the  shady  porches  and  treea 
along  the  sidewa  Jt  gave  way  to  the  apart- 
ment houses,  the  housing  developmenU.  the 
small  homes  Just  big  enoiigh  for  the  Im- 
mediate famUy.  with  no  room  for  the  in- 
laws. 

When  the  deprenlon  came,  and  miUlons  of 
self-respecting  people  were  thrown  out  of 
work,  year  after  year,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  famlUes  to  tak.>  care  of  their  own.  There 
Just  waant  monf7  enough  for  food,  or 
toelter,  to  go  around.  Inevitably.  Americans 
began  to  reconsider  their  traditional  attl- 
^de  toward  hxmaaa  welfare.  The  depression 
had  shown  that  the  problems  of  survival 
were  now  too  big  tj  be  left  exclusively  to  the 
responsibility  of  individuals.  So  they  de- 
cided to  use  Govertiment  as  a  vehicle  through 
which  they  could  assume  such  responslbllltv 
cooperatively.  *~"«uimy 

But  the  social  legUlatlon  which  came  out 
of  this  decision  was  somethUig  more  than  a 
XCVin— App. 
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•Imple  matter  of  emergency  solutions  for 
emergency  dilemmas.  Ifoat  of  thMs  1a«> 
•re  by  now  taken  for  granted  by  all  ArnSrl. 

?«^.!^*°  "*•  *"■  '=*™«'  Puahlng  nearly 
1».000.C00  young  men  and  women  Into  uni- 
form and  impelling  families  to  move  from 
K^f,^,  *^  "  '**'*°"  producaon  went 
^^^l^r^-  "*•  ^""^^  breakdown  of 
2^  ^'  responslbUity  was  at  least  slowed 

th?^  ,'^"°**  important  of  these  was 
the  Social  Security  Act.  first  passed  In  1936 
and  later  an^endod  by  the  Congress  to  make 
It  broaded  and  more  Inclusive.     While  most 
of  us  tend  to  think  of  old-age  and  survivor, 
insurance  when  we  speak  of  social  security, 
the  fact  is  that  the  act  covers  not  only  sodal 
insurance  but  also  pubUc  assistance      ^^ 
,.h!^"1*'  •«i»tanoe"  U  the  modem  name  for 
reUef.    In  recent   months   there   has   been 
much  oonteove«y  over  the  burden  of  «ich 
relief,  and  in  all  perU  of  the  country  people 
are  asking  whether  It  is  not  coetlng  Ux)  SuSi. 
and  Whether  the  whole  thing  ^^SSST 
how  be  done  away  with. 
♦«'*  *•  *i*»y»  Wealthy  for'  a  democratic  nation 
to  quesUon   both   the  philoeophy   and   the 
management  of  lU  Uws.     But   these  ques- 
tions  do   not   have   much    meaning   unless 
^  "^fL^'  °'  •  knowledge  of  the  facto. 
The  Government's  public  assistance  pro- 
R^m  la  a  Federal-State  partnership.    -Thla 
mMns  that  the  money  spent  for  relief  In 
^h  State  comes  from  a  combination   of 
Federal  and  State  funds.     But  Federal  funds 
can  be  used  only  for  assistance  to  four  kinds 
of  people  in  need:  the  aged,  the  blind,  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  de- 
pendent children.     In  all,  there  are  8,000.- 
000  people  who  faU  into  one  or  another  of 
th«*e  f«>ur  groups.    Added  to  thlo— but  ro- 
celving  help  only  from  State  or  local  eovem- 
ments— are  approximately  600,000  needy  per- 
sons who  are  not  in  these  categories. 

No  State  is  required  to  go  Into  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  conducting 
Us  pubUc-assistance  progrmm.  If  It  does  not 
Wish  to  meet  the  standards  spcUed  out  bv 
Congress  In  the  Social  Security  Act.  if  it  dOM 

^.>r^'^1  "*•  '^"•'  problem  important 
Within  lu  borders,  or  if  it  wanu  to  stand 
on  States'  rlghu.  there  Is  nothing  that  com- 
peU  any  State  to  take  advantage  of  the  Fed- 
wal  law.  In  fact,  however,  aU  the  States 
have  old-age  assistance;  aU  have  aid  to  de- 
pendent chUdren;  all  but  one  have  aid  to 
the  blind:  and  32  States  and  Territories  have 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
and  4  others  have  this  program  without 
'ecieral  funda. 

Though  both  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
emmenu  share  the  coete  of  these  programs 
each  State  initiates  and  runs  iu  own  reUef 
opwatlon,  so  long  as  It  stays  within  the 
rather  broad  Umiu  laid  down  by  Congress 
It  is  the  State  which  decides  who  can  get 
reUef.  The  State  also  decides  how  much 
shall  be  paid.  Washington  puui  up  part  of 
tte  money,  and  Congress  has  designated  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  as  the  ofllclal 
who  makes  sure  that  the  terms  of  the  VA- 
eral  law  are  met. 

The  6,000,000  people  receiving  pubUc  as- 
•Istance  make  up  about  8  percent  of  our  total 
papulation.  The  total  includes  about  2  780  - 
000  people  68  years  of  age  or  older;  aboxit 
a.000,000  children  under  18,  and  needy  moth- 
ers or  other  adulu  taking  care  of  nhem:  " 
about  100.000  bUnd  persons:  and  about  100^ 
000  totally  and  permanenUy  disabled. 

The  very  siae  of  this  group  certainly  de- 
serves some  analysis.  This  is  a  time  of  high 
employment.  Our  naUonal  income  is  bigger 
than  ever  in  our  history.  We  are  enjoying 
peak  prosperity  and  production.  The  very 
fact  that  we  are  mobilizing  for  defense  makes 
Jobs  naore  avaUable  than  ever  before  Why 
then  are  so  many  millions  on  relief? 

But  plainly,  these  are  the  people  who  have 
been  left  behind,  people  who  woiUd  suffer 
and  even  die  without  outside  help.    A  few 
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hundred  of  them  may.  indeed,  be  chisel, 
•r^-although  I  should  add  that  thereMw 
very  few  cases  of  chiseling  in  the  catecorlm 
Which  call  for  Federal  funds  and  the  meet- 
ing   of    congressional    standards.    By    and 
large,  these  are  people  who  cannot  earn  their 
own   livings   because   they  are   too   old;   or 
too  young;  or  too  sick;  or  blind;  or  disabled- 
or.  as  mothers,  too  busy  raUing  their  chul 
dren.    The  average  age  of  those  who  receive 
ti^T,**^  a«ietanoe   l.   about   76.   and  more 
^^   ^"^^  are   women.    As  for  dependent 
children,  they  receive  aid  when   thTwaM 
earner  in  their  family  ha.  died,  or  becorSe 
disabled    or  disappeared.    There  are  many 
cases  where  fathers  have  run  out  on  their 
obU^tlon   to  support   their  own  children. 
Public  assistance,  in  such  Instances,  does  not 
help  the  fathers;  but  it  doe.  help  the  chil- 
dren, who  certainly  cannot  be  held  respon- 
.Ible  for  their  own  plight.  ^^ 

Obviously.  If  such  people  cannot  earn  their 
own  UveUhoods.  they  have  very  little  choice 
about  how  they  are  going  to  survive.    Thcv 
mtttt  turn  somewhere  in  their  desperation. 
And  the  plain  truth  Is  that  most  cannot  «st 
much   help,  if  any.  from  their  families  or 
neighbors.     Some  States  have   tried  to  en- 
force laws  that  place  an  obllgaUon  on  rela- 
tives to  support  families  In  need.    They  have 
found  the  Job  almost  impossible.    You  can- 
not legislate  hxmaan  sympathy  or  family  re-     ^ 
aponslblUty:  neither  can  you  legislate  facta 
out  of  existence.  •«  ^ati* 

The  facte  show  that  we  are  now  golnc 
through  a  quiet  revolution  in  the  make-UD' 
of  our  population.    The  number  and  pro- 
portion  of  old  people  have  been  growing  rap- 
idly.   In  the  past  10  years,  the  number  S 
people  65  and  over  has  Increased  twice  as 
rapidly  as  the  population  as  a  whole     Ad- 
vanccsln  medical  Klenee.  gains  in  control 
of  Infectious  diseases,  and  better  living  con- 
ditions have  made  it  possible  for  more  and 
more  people  to  live  longer.    There  are  now 
four  times  as  many  older  people  in  America 
a.  there  were  In  the  year  1900,  and  within 
the  next  25  years  we  may  have  twice  as  manv 
as    there    are   today.     Meantime,   our   child 
population  has  also  increased  hugely     The 
number  of  chUdren  under  6  years  old  ha. 
gone  up  55  percent  in  the  last  10  years 

Another  thing  we  must  reckon  with  is  in- 
flation. Many  old  people  lived  out  their 
ww-klng  lives  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
putting  aside  enough  savings  to  take  care  of 
themselves  when  they  became  too  old  to 
work.  But  the  dollar  does  not  buy  as  much 
today  as  It  did,  say.  In  1939.  With  small  fixed 
income  and  rising  prices,  many  self-respect- 
ing old  people  now  find  It  impossible  to 
make  ends  meet.  They  must  turn  to  their 
relatives  for  help;  and  if  their  relatives  can- 
not MWp  them,  they  must  turn,  however  re- 
luctantly, to  public  assistance. 

As  for  dependent  children,  there  are  some 
special  facts  to  contend  with.    During  World 
War  n  our  marriage  rates  skyrocketed,  and 
so  did  our  birth  rate.    But  there  was  also  a 
substantial  increase  In  the  number  of  di- 
vorces and  separations— and  broken  famUie. 
EMvorce    and    UleglUmacy    rose    to    all-tlmi 
peaks  in  1947.     FamUies  that  break  up  be- 
cause of  marital  dlfllculties,  or  because  the 
wage  earner  dies  or  becomes  dlMbled,  do  not 
usually  have  much  chance  to  share  in  our 
current  prosperity.    In  1949  one  out  of  every 
^bur  families  headed  by  a  woman  had  an 
annual  money  Income  of  less  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  Including  the  money  received 
from  assistance.  •»»^.»«»«» 

.  .3^^*"  *°™*  <*'  "*•  reasons  why  we  have 
f;TJ?^K?'^  P^^P'"'  children,  blind  persons, 
and  disabled  persons  receiving  Federal-State 
assistance  today.  When  you  understand 
these  reasons  you  begin  to  realize  why  the 
ngure  is  not  so  astonishing  as  It  may  have 
seemed  at  first  glance.  '        "» 

Nor  Is  the  financial  burden  as  heavy  as  one 
might  expect.  In  fact.  It  Is  considerably 
lighter  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.    Out  of  our 
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IMO  national  tnoome  dollar,  almost  8Vi  cents 
went  to  people  aa  relief.  By  1B60  about  1 
enit  went  to  people  ■«  relief.  Tbe  total  es- 
pendltTire  for  relief  In  liNSO  was  about 
13,400.000,000.  If  jou  match  this  against  our 
national  income  of  $239,000,000,000.  It  miM 
to  slightly  more  than  1  percent. 

Sven  so,  some  of  the  most  liberal-minded 
and  socially  responsible  Americans  are  won- 
dering whether  the  Nation  can  carry  the 
financial  load  of  public  assistance  Indefi- 
nitely. 

Brer  since  social  security  first  came  Into 
being  we  have  hoped  that  the  original  theory 
woxild  become  reality — that  with  the  passage 
of  time  the  insurance  program  would  reduce 
the  num tiers  on  relief.  And  the  1950  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  have  now, 
apparently,  tamed  the  tide.  Ten  minion 
additional  people  were  brought  Into  the  In- 
surance system:  and  pajrments  were  In- 
creased. 

By  the  end  of  1951  there  were  half  a  mil- 
lion fewer  persons  on  relief  than  In  Decem- 
ber of  1950.  That  Is  a  very  sizable  drop.  The 
trend  has  at  last  been  revised.  Since  Janu- 
ary 1951  the  total  public-assistance  case  load 
b&s  decreased  regularly  each  month. 

The  reason  Is  only  partly  to  be  found  In 
the  greater  Job  opportunities  and  higher 
wages  of  1951  and  1953.  It  lies,  at  least  as 
much.  In  the  expansion  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  by  Congress  last  year. 

For  tbe  first  time  since  we  have  had  these 
laws  there  are  more  aged  persons  receiving 
Insurance  than  assistance.  All  through  1951 
tbe  old-age  assistance  rolls  were  going  down 
at  Che  rate  of  about  7,000  cases  a  month. 
Meantime,  with  the  liberalized  coverage  and 
benefits,  tbe  Insurance  rolls  were  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  about  70.000  aged  persons  a 
month.  Furthermore,  In  July  of  1952  many 
additional  persons  will  become  eligible  for 
Insurance  benefits  and  at  levels  higher  than 
the  present  average. 

Taki)  the  case  of  Tom  Bairy.    Suppose  he 
had  been  bom  in  the  year  1900.    And  sup- 
poae  he  lived  out  his  life  as  a  farmhand  in 
Indiana.    He'd  be  53  this  year.    From  Janu- 
jiry  1  of  this  year  on.  under  the  new  law.  he 
would  have   been   covered   by   old-age   and 
•urvlvors    insurance.     If    he    received    cash 
WBffes  of  $100  a  month  be  woiild  be  maung 
a  contribution  of  $1.60  each  month,  and  his 
employer  would  be  matching  this  amount. 
Then.  In  1965.  when  he  reached  his  sixty- 
fifth  birthday,  he  might  decide  to  retire.    He 
would  get  a  monthly  iiuiirance  payment  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  of  $M  and  an  additional 
$25  If  he  had  a  wife  age  65  or  over.    If  he  still 
wanted  to,  he  could  legally  take  part-time 
Jol^  that  would  bring  in  up  to  $50  a  month 
to  add  to  the  pension  Income  he  had  earned. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  expansion  of  oiir  so- 
cial Insurance  system  Is  one  of  the  two  ways 
In  which  we  can  fxirther  reduce  America's 
relief  bill.    Whether  we  call  it  relief  or  pub- 
lic assistance,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  are  com- 
pelled by  simple  himianlty  to  give  money 
and  help  to  people  In  need.     Under  social 
Insurance,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
question  of  charity,  real  or  Implied.     The 
payments  are  earned  by  the  person  who  re- 
ceives them;  they  come  out  of  his  wages  dur- 
ing his  years  of  employment,  and  they  are 
matched    by   payments  from   his  employer. 
They  are  his,  not  because  his  fellow  citizens 
have  a  sense  of  h\mianltarian  responsibility 
fOT  him,  but  because  he  has  a  right  to  them. 
They  require  no  means  test,  no  intimation 
of  hxmUllatlon.     They  are  just  as  matter-of- 
fact    and    businesslike    as    the    commercial 
Insurance  you  collect  when  your  car  has  been 
damaged  In  a  collision. 

In  view  of  the  new  trends,  I  believe  we  do 
have  a  chance  to  cut  the  cost  of  public 
asalstanee  in  the  United  States.  But  there 
are  two  big  things  we  must  do  if  we  are  to 
speed  up  this  process.     One  requires  legU- 


latloiL    T)M  other  requlTM  toui  Marchiaf  on 
the  part  at  every  one  of  tis. 

The  first  <tf  these  JoIm  is  to  espand  the 
■odal  inaoraaee  propmm  of  the  FMleral  Oor- 
emment.  Through  Insurance,  it  Is  pn— ihim 
to  reduce  the  relief  rolls.  But  in  onl«  to 
do  this,  we  need  to  consider — and  decide  a 
number  of  questions. 

y»"*-  Should  old-age  and  surrlvors  In- 
snranee  be  broadened  to  cover  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman  in  America?  Today 
three  out  of  four  Americans  are  covered. 
Should  we  not  go  the  whole  way— except 
for  thoae  groups  which  wish  to  stay  out  be- 
csuae  they  already  have  more  llheial  In- 
surance systans  of  their  own? 

Second.  Should  the  caah  benefits  under 
this  insiu-ance  system  be  increased  in  order 
to  %y<AA  the  frequent  necessity  of  supple- 
menting such  payments  with  public  assist- 
ance? Last  year.  Qongress  raised  the  sched- 
ule of  paymenu.  so  that  the  average  elderly 
couple  which  used  to  receive  about  $40  a 
month  now  receives  about  $70  a  month. 
This  Is  still  not  enough  to  satisfy  mini- 
mum needs  for  food,  clothing.  shMter,  or 
other  necessities.  Should  we  not  Inrnaii  the 
benefits  further? 

Third.  Is  it  not  logical  that  a  worker  who 
la  obliged  to  retire  from  gainful  employ- 
ment because  of  permanent  total  dlsabUlty 
ahould  receive  tbe  same  protection  for  him- 
self and  his  family  as  a  person  who  rettrea 
when  he  becomes  66?  Certainly  his  loss  i£ 
income  is  fully  as  serious — and  sometimes 
much  more  serious,  because  he  may  need  a 
caretaker,  or  because  he  has  young  dUldren 
to  support.  As  ths  Uw  U  now  written,  no 
such  protection  Is  provided.  Furthermore, 
the  rights  of  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  person  under  old-age  and  survivoca 
insurance  become  impaired,  and  eventnaUy 
wiped  out.  because  he  has  had  to  withdraw 
from  Insured  employment.  So  he  mtist  not 
only  wait  untu  he  Is  65  to  draw  benefits,  but 
when  he  reachea  that  age  he  win  find  that 
his  benefits  are  diminished  or  even  noo- 
ezlstent. 

n>urth.  Should  we  add  to  the  benefits  al- 
ready received  another  kind  of  noncash 
benefit,  such  as  hospitaHaatkm  insuranee? 
Sxperts  in  the  Federal  Seciirtty  Agency  have 
figured  out  that  it  would  be  poMtble  to  pro- 
vide hospitalisation  Insiirance.  up  to  80  days 
a  year.  In  semlprivate  accommodations,  for 
old  persons  and  survivors  covered  by  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance,  at  an  average  esti- 
mated cost  of  $300,000,000  a  year.  This 
would  not  require  any  additional  taxes,  for 
the  cost  can  be  met  out  of  the  contributions 
regularly  being  paid  in  by  workers  and  em- 
ployers for  social  security.  Such  additional 
Insurance  benefits  would  go  very  far  toward 
]»otectlng  old  people  against  the  calamitous 
costs  of  Ul-health  which  so  often  taring 
financial  disaster. 

Fifth.  As  a  separate  matter.  shoxUd  we  not 
establish  a  system  of  natloh&l  health  Insur- 


ance, similar  to  thOnsura^  system  under 
social  seciirity,  which  wotiltf  make  It  poasl- 
We  for  people  to  create  a  fund  out  of  which 
their  medical,  hospital,  and  other  health 
bUls  would  be  paid  when  they  were  ill?  The 
costs  of  medical  and  hospital  care  leduoe 
many  families  to  financial  distress.  A  sys- 
tem of  national  health  Insiirsnce  would  go 
far  to  remove  these  worries  and  wotild  have 
the  incidental  value  of  cutting  the  ntmiber 
of  families  forced  to  go  on  relief  because  cf 
doctor  and  hoepltal  bills. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  an 
extension  of  the  social  Insurance  system 
would  help  us  cut  the  cost  of  public  assist- 
ance. It  Is  up  to  us  as  cltlaens  to  discuss 
these  Ideas  thoroughly,  to  explore  new  Ideas, 
and  to  decide  for  ourselves  on  further  na- 
tional policy.  Nobody  else  can  do  our  think- 
ing for  us. 

But  I  believe  that  there  Is  an  additional 

way  m  which  we  can  reduce  relief.    We  must 
try,    smld    ths    revolutionary    change*    and 


of  this  mldtwentlsth  ocBtury.  to 
ksaii  the  ABMrtean  family  together. 

liost  of  us  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes 
how  family  life  threatsns  to  dlslnte^rats  un- 
der the  pressure  of  «k«»^«^j  times  It  Is 
not  enoi^  to  express  the  pious  hope  that 
we  could  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  when 
the  famUy  was  a  small  but  fiercely  loyal  and 
Integrated  oommunity.  We  cannot  go  back. 
But  we  can  parhapa  go  forward.  Uamlng 
from  those  who  have  known  how  to  atlck  to- 
gether, and  seeking  out  new  ways  of  adapt- 
ing family  relationships  to  ths  world  la 
which  we  Uve. 

To  do  so  wotild  call  for  something  of  a 
crusade,  with  the  help  of  the  ^eas  *»yt  ths 
aaagaaines  of  America,  the  radio  and  tele- 
vialon  and  motion-picture  IndiMtrlss.  ths 
civic  and  fraternal  organisations  ths  fwpti^ 
sdentlsts.  the  reliclous  leaders  of  America. 
This  Is  not  a  job  for  ths  Federal  Oovemment, 
or  for  any  local  government.  It  U  a  Job  for 
each  of  us.  as  dtlwns  and  as  human  belies. 
It  Involves  a  recogniUon  of  the  social  and 
historical  Influenoss  that  have  spUt  the  fam- 
ily almost  as  violently  as  our  scientists  have 
split  the  atom.  Today  our  problem  Is  to 
need  the  spUt.  within  the  needs  and  real, 
ttlss  of  our  time,  so  that  each  of  us  wtu  be 
ready  to  assimie  greater  pereooal  reepoosi- 
bUlty  for  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
our  relaUves. 

We  have,  in  sum.  the  taak  of  giving  a  1951 
meaning  to  that  age-old  commandment: 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  ths 
Lord  thy  Ood  giveth  thee." 


UufoTB  Rafef  •!  Practice  for  UriM 
States  District  Cowt«  a  New  Tdgfc^ 
A  Rragrc$$nrc  Step 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  wrw  Toax 
IN  THB  BOUSB  09  SKPRESCNTATIVSB 

Thurtdaif.  March  8, 19S2 


Ut    KEOQH.    Mr.  Speaker,  several 
a*y»    ago    tbe    United    States    district 
courts  for  the  eastern  district  and  for 
the    southern    district    of    New    York 
•dopted   uniform  rules  fovemlng  the 
local  practice  in  thoae  courts.    So  far 
as  I  know  this  is  the  first  time  that  FM. 
eral  courts  In  separate  districts  have 
ioined   together   In  promulgating  uni- 
form rules  of  practice  in  their  courts. 
Chief  Judge  Robert  A.  Inch  of  the  east- 
em  district  and  Chief  Judge  John  a 
Knox  of  the  southern  district,  and  their 
fellow  judges,  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
making  this  progressive  step  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  work  in  their  courts  and 
facilltaUng  practice  by  attorneys  with 
the  resulting  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  work  of  preparing  these  rules  and 
resolving    the    existing    differencet    of 
practice  between  the  two  courts  was 
done  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
courts.     The  committee  in  the  eastern 
district  consists  of  Hon.  Louis  J  Castel- 
lan© and  Samuel  C.  Duberstein.  able  ref- 
erees in  bankruptcy  for  that  district- 
Frank  C.  Mason,  a  weU-known  attorney 
in  Federal  practice;  and  Charles  J  Ziim 
who  IS  known  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  for  his  work  as  law  revision  coun- 
sel, particularly  in  supervising  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Judicial  Code  and 


United  StateH  Code.  The  committee  in 
the  southern  district  consists  of  four  at- 
mtn  aU  of  whom  are  experts  in  var- 
ious phases  of  Federal  practice-  Messrs 
Harold  Harp,.r.  Michael  PtWng  ^J 
"her  nsen.  and  George  L.  Varian  ' 

The  committees  received  the  constant 
and  capable  cooperation  of  Percy  G  B 

21i^  Sf  ^'^•'■^  °'  "»«  <^"rt  in  the  east-" 
em  district,   and   William  V.  ConneU 

tifi''  ""i  '^'  "'^  ^°  "^«  southern  dis-' 
S?  tK  ^^  ^J^  rendered  valuable  service 
ri?w  ^^"^^  ""**  **»■  ^'^  *»"»  districts 
thFS/"  ^^T*  ^  ^^^'^^  °^  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  am  including  the  following 
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^^  ZJV  ^""^  '^'*™  DnmucT  Oouw 
^  ""  EAST«a»  Dxsnucr  or  Nsw  \ 
Aoopiuiu  Local  Rtjl^ 

or  THS  au 


or  am.as  or  pbactics  c 

COUBT 

-«'*^T° «  "****•  "^^^^^rt  A   Inch.  Hon.  CUr- 
ence  O.  Oalston.  Hon.  Mortimer  W    Bvers 
Hon.  Matthew  T.  Abruao.  Hon    HarxS  2.' 
Kennedy.  Hon.  Leo  F  Rayflel  "^^^  *»• 

The  circuit  conference  for  the  second  dr. 
cult  having  heretofore  recommended  that 
approprUte  stepe  he  taken  to  formulate  uni- 
form  rules  of  practice  In  the  dUtrict  courts 
or  this  chtmlt  as  nearly  a.  may  be;  and  to 
that  endoommlttee.  of  practicing  attorneys 

iS^  ^j;!L'"*°^*^  ^°  ^  southern  and 
•Mtjrn  dlstrlcu.  respectively,  to  make  ap- 
propriate recommendations;  and  the  said 
committees  having  filed  joint  interim  re- 
portswhlch  hsve  been  examined  and  con- 
•idered  by  the  members  of  our  respective 
courts  sitting  in  conference;  and  final  action 
thereon  now  lelng  deemed  appropriate,  'this 

**rwL!i''°'^  ***  °^^  njoUon  does  liereby 

<»*«:  (a)  The  general  rules,  the  dvU 
ruiee.  the  criminal  rules,  the  admiralty  niles 
the  bankruptcy  rules,  and  the  calendar  rules! 
attached  hereto,  are  hereby  approved  and 
adopted  to  govern  applicable  practice  lu 
thle  court. 

<b)  Ths  court  hereby  acknowledges  a  deep 
sense  of  appreciation  to  LouU  J.  Castellano 
Bamuel  C.  Dubersvsln.  Frank  C.  Mason  and 
Charles  J.  Zlnn.  the  attorney.  herstofoM  so 
appointed  in  this  district,  and  to  Harold 
■arper.  Michael  Felrlng  Werner  Ilsen  and 
Oeorge  L.  Vartan,  the  attorneys  heretofore 
so  appointed  in  the  southsm  district  for 
the  extended  and  helpful  Isbors  Thich  thev 
have  rendered  in  the  performance  ot  this 
onerous  task.  In  which  they  hsve  enllsUd 
tte  constant  and  helpful  cooperation  of 
iwry  O.  B.  Oilkes,  the  clerk  of  tbis  court 
.^iT""^  ^  Oonnell.  the  clerk  of  the  court 
In  the  southern  district. 

(c)  Theee  gentlemen  are  designated  aa  a 
standing  committee  on  the  niles  of  this 
court.  ^^ 

(d)  The  effective  date  of  the  said  rulee  Is 
?  iMo  *  "*"  «»Vnntog  0-'  buslnea  on  March 

Wcwaai  A.  Ittcm, 

CLABXWCS  a.  QaMMTOM. 

Moamcvi  W.  Btxbs, 
MsTTwrw  T.  Aaaijzao. 
Rabolo  M.  KonoEDT.' 
Lao  r.  RarmB.. 
United  States  Dmriet  JtULge*. 
BaooKLvw.  N.  T..  Febrvmrv  e,  1952^^ 


Ho^Samuel  H.  Kaufman.  Hon.  John  F  X. 
Q^^^i  ^°°-  ^^  «•  Kaufma^  H<^ 
Hon.  Bdward  Weinfeld.  Hon.  Thomas  F  MuT- 

f)HL^  f*   heretofore    recommended    that 
ta^^T^.'^^  ^  **^«°  *«  formulate  um- 
tZ?  ^..°^  practice  In^the  district  courts  of 
thu  circuit  as  nearly  as  may  be;  and  totoat 
end  committee,  of  practicing  attorney?  haJ- 
i^  '^ff^Jf PPO>°ted  in  the  southern  and  Mst- 
nri.t^  !!^'   ^P^'W^'ly.   to  make  appro- 
m^tiL^°','°*''**'"°°»'  »'^'»  "»•  -aid  wm- 
^m^Tk  ^"2"^   *****   ^°»°*   in^m  reports 
JLe  rSeli^  ^  «amined  and  consider^ 
1^  J^f^"  °^  ^"^  respective  courts  slttinj 
to  conference;  and  final  action  thereon  no5 
betag  deemed  appropriate,  this  court  upon 
its  own  moMon  does  hereby  ^ 

♦K?^?'  /'I  "*•  general  rules,  the  civil  rules 
iSL^^J^^'2.  ["'"•    *°^    *»^«    benhrupt?y 

^r'J^^fJ"'"'^-  """  ^'^"^y  approved 
and   adopted   to  govern  applicable   practice 

^J^^  ~"'*  "'^P*  '"^^^  rules  as  ari  deste^ 
States  district  court  for  the  eastern  dUtrtct 
2o?!7  ^^'■^  "^^  calendar  rule,  were  a  J! 
proved  and  adopted  by  this  court  by  an  ord« 
dsted  June  4.  1951.  The  criminal  fules  weS 
approved  and  adopted  by  thl.  court  by  an 
order  dated  December  17.  1951.  ^ 

-nL'  ^*  *^"^  ?*"*'y  acknowledges  a  deep 
sense    of    appreciation    to    Harold     Haroer 

7^.1^- 1^*  •*t<'"»ey"  heretofore  so  appointed 
in  this  dUtrlct  and  to  Louis  J.  CwSjano 
Samuel  C.  Duberstein.  Frank  C.  l2SS"^d' 
Charles  J.  Zlnn.  the  attorney,  heretofore  so 

tended  and  helpful  labors  which  they  have 

St    if  VI'  P*'^°™'^^<^  ot  thlsTneJji; 
task    In  which  they  have  enlisted  the  oon- 

Sfnn.f,°»v.^*'f'"'  cooperation  of  WlUlam  V. 
S^  iiScT  "'"""  ^^  "^«  «>^  i^  the  eLt- 

-♦i^i.^***  gentlemen  are  designated  as  a 
•tending    committee   on   the   rules   of   this 

(d)  The  effective  date  of  the  general  rules 
the  civil  rules,  the  admiralty  rSS!  an™S 
bankruptcy  rules  Is  to  be  at  the  beginning 
of  business  on  March  1.  1962  »"*****^ 

wJ^i^t!^^/^^  ^^  *"  °"*«r  of  this  court 
went  Into  effect  on  July  l    1951 

.J!^*.^'°*2!Lr^"  ^^  "  °«»"o'  tWa  court 
went  into  effect  on  January  1    1952 

Jno^  C  Knox,  Henry  w.  Ooddard.  Wm. 
Bondy.  Vincent  L.  Lelbell.  John  W 
Clwicy.  Bdward  A.  Conger.  Sylvester 
J.  Ryan.  Samuel  H.  Kaufman.  John  F 
^M^hey.  Irving  R.  Kaufman.' 
Oregory  F.  Noonan,  Sidney  Sugarman. 
Bdward  Weinfeld,  Thos.  F.  Murphy  K 
J.  Dlmock.  David  N.  Kdelstein.  United 
States  District  Judges  "»"•«« 

Hsw  TOSK.  N.  T..  February  «.  1952. 


Oanaa  or  nn  UitrrxD  Srsns  Disraicr  Couw 
roi  THi  SotrrHnN  Disraicr  or  Nsw  Tosk 
ADOPTtKG  Local  Rulxs  ^^ 

»  mm  Mama  or  bulbs  or  rascncs  or  this 

OOUBT 

«'^-*L^°°  ''°^°  ^  '^o*'  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Ooddard.  Hon.  William  Bondy.  Hon  Vln; 
cent  L.  LeU>eU.  Han.  John  W.  Clancy  Hon. 
■award  A.  Conger.  Hon.  Sylvester  J.  Byan, 


Peace  aad  Paacakes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  Ktm/kM 

a  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATTVES 
Thursday,  March  6.  19S2 

*rJ^  ?»P^  ^l:  Speaker,  on  Pebru- 
J17  26  there  was  held  in  Liberal.  Kans 
and  Olney.  England,  the  third  annual 
Shrove  Tuesday  international  pancake 
race.  This  event  has  aroused  great  in- 
ter«jt  in  both  this  country  and  Eng- 
iand  as  a  constructive  effort  in  the  di- 


A1445 

St^fS^H*!'  '^^i^  about  a  better  un- 

^«rS?&s'^'""'^  "^^  ^^^^  «'  ^0 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  t 

les  from  Uberal.  Kans..  and  Olney  Ene- 
J*,°^' describing  this  event  and  also  tn 

NeiS'^u    ^?.^^^  Hutchinson  (£Sis^ 
News-Herald  for  February  27    andln 

Times,  of  Uberal.  Kans..  on  the  same 

LanAi  High  School  S»ior  Wwb  Pakcsks 
Race 

flsiSS^;,  ^,'T^     18-year.old     blonde 

sur?irX^^/s  ""•  ^-" -- 

m^.°f  7^^'^'^*°°  ^  ^*^  Joan  Zimmer- 
man, a  Uberal  High  School  senior.  ""^^"^ 

ane  dashed  across  the  finish  line  in  th« 

T^i^day  competition  between  the  women  of 
Liberal  and  Olney,  England,  in  the^^i 
time  Of  1  minute  and  8  secondT  ^** 

.^P'^/w**  '^  "eccmds  faster  than  the  show- 
race  which  was  run  6  hours  earUer 
»J^f    previous  record  In  the  international 
event  was  set  by  Mni.  Brian  Mynard  ofXev^    ' 
Who  wus  clocked  in  1  minuta  10%«^^  .« 
winning  the  title  in  1960.  ^  aeconds  in 

The  races  are  run  over  similar  4lS.Tsr<f 

^^»^~  "<»  ^  Olney.  T^esUntT^ 

required  to  toes  a  pancake  into  the  Air»n^ 

^tch  it  in  a  Skillet  twice-^n«  ifthe  .tm 

o.       w"**    "'*'   *«''^°    «t   the    flnlsh  ' 

Pancake  races  have  featured  Shrove  Tues- 

Kr^.«*  """^ "  something  new  in  LloeSl 
Saih..^*^  "*°*  *  Challenge  to  Olney.    ^ 

«f«^-,     „     ™*°  ^**  *°  out-of -breath  but 

extremely  happy  girl  when  she  learned  ^ 

had  won  the  championship.  *''»™~  ahe 

"I  dont  know  how  I  did  lt,~  she  said     "t 

JSi^fSl?"  J?*" ' '^ '°  *^«  "^ '^^' thi 

very  flnlah.  They  were  aU  right  on  my  heelT" 
«.fjr°T**,^il5?*^  ^^  **^«  State  hlghwav 
across  the  finish  line  about  8  feet  ahead  of 
l£h  l""'^."^  ^•'"  "  compatltors.  l^wS. 

Jl.J!^.''-'**'  **"  •'^^^  8°"U.  formerly  of 
Uverpool.  finished  fifteenth. 

^^.  *•."•«»  '  Am  gave  the  winner  the 
?.^*Vl°'*  '***■  ^^  P««*-  ^  he  had  to  • 
on  th?**^-  .^"  ^*  "«*<*  J^  Zimmerasn 
^r^H^  "^"^  *"**  ">«•  to  satisfy  photog. 
raphers,  gave  a  repeat  performan^,  tSs 
time  on  thD  lipe.  •«»«««»,    mus 

An  estimated  3.000  men.  women,  and  chll- 

DU  beat  24  other  runners  in  winning  the 

race  there  for  the  second  time.    Mrs    Dlx 

ao-year-old  wife  of  a  male  nurse,  won  the 

^ey  event  snd  the  lnternatloSr;:rJSS  l2t 

year  in  1  minute  12.1  seconds 

M^!L^  It!^^^  ^J^  '^°"  ^"'K"  Bin 
anTSlu  **  "*•  ^■'"*»  *•«" 

Among  those  watching  the  contest  in  Eng- 
Und  were  Rev.  L.  R.  Templln.  pastor  of  the 
nm  Methodist  Church  of  UbSral  and  hU 
daughter.  Rosemary. 

io*^^."*«'  '^*  P**^*^  o-  mourning  for  the 

sented  officially  at  the  Liberal  race.  CaptH 
Cotton  Mlnchln.  British  Consul  at  2ni« 
Citr.  attended  the  two  previous  races  h^ 
i«88  Zimmerman  received  a  bouquet  of 
f^'rt?  ^^^.^   *^^'    »°<*   «    handkerchief 

St.  Vf^  ?*',"  P'"«««"^e  cooker,  awarded  by 
the  Liberal  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Tne  roses  were  presented  by  Uncoln  Kllby. 
Vanda^la.  Mo.,  mall  carrier,  who  toured  S2t 
Britain  as  a  man-ln-the-sU-eet  ambassador 
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last  y«ar  to  study  tlie  effects  oX  socialism 
cm  the  people  of  that  country. 

In  Olney,  Mrs.  Dix's  presents  Included  a 
pressure  cooker,  the  glit  of  the  people  of 
Liberal.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Betty  Mlddleton.  Redlands.  Calif.,  a  second 
secretary  of  the  American  Embassy  In 
Xiondon. 

ICts.  Wallace  Naegele.  18.  one  of  the  pre- 
race  favorites,  fainted  near  the  end  of  the 
race. 

Miss  Zimmerman.  134  pounds.  Is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Zimmerman. 
Her  proud  grandparents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Zlnamerman  and  Mrs.  Perry  Buckley. 
aU  of  Liberal. 

OLKrr,  England. — Donna  Zimmerman's 
record -busting  capture  of  the  international 
Shrove  Tuesday  pancake  racing  title  at  Lib- 
eral, left  British  fans  flat  as  a  flapjack but 

determined  to  come  back. 

Said  Vicar  Ronald  W.  Collins,  mentor  of 
pancake  racing  in  Olney  and  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  race's  counterpart  in  Liberal: 

"We'U   be  back." 

According  to  some  folk  In  Olney — a  town 
where  pancake  racing  Is  a  pretty  serious 
matter— there  may  haveJQeen  faster  times 
even  than  Donna's  in  the  past  but  nobody 
knows  about  them.  Olney's  women  and  girls 
have  been  running  the  race  since  1445  but 
historians  never  got  around  to  handing  down 
the  winning  times. 

Said  Vicar  Collins  when  the  news  of  Lib- 
eral's win  came: 

"We  in  Olney  send  Miss  Zimmerman  heart- 
iest congratulations  on  a  splendid  race.  It's 
all  In  a  sporting  spirit  and  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  cement  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  But  we're  deter- 
mined to  get  that  akiUet  back  next  Shrove 
Tuesday." 

The  skillet — a  silver  ooe-4a  tbe  tntema- 
tlonal  pancake  racing  trophy  which  the  gals 
of  Olney  and  Uberal  have  been  competing 
for  since  1950.  So  far  it's  been  won  twice  by 
Olney  people— by  Mrs.  Mynard.  who  copped  it 
for  the  1950  record  performance  and  by  Mrs. 
Dl3t  who  showed  her  compatriots  the  back 
of  her  running  sneakers  last  year. 

Sadly.  Vicar  ColUns  handed  the  gleaming 
utensil  to  Rev.  Lester  Templin  who  was  in 
Olney  to  see  the  race. 

tt.  Templin.  who  packed  the  silver  gadget 
away  for  shipping  to  Liberal  with  him  when 
he  leaves  next  Thursday,  said. 

"The  Liberal  girls  didn't  let  me  down,  after 
all.  But  these  Olney  flapjack  sprinters  will 
come  back  next  year  if  they  can.  Liberal  will 
have  to  be  right  in  there." 

[Prom  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News-Herald 
of  Pebruary  27,  1963] 

Pamcaxxb  poa  Pback 

Some  400  years  ago,  legend  has  It,  a  maiden 
in  an  English  village  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  to  church  on  a  Shrove  Tuesday,  she 
picked  up  she  griddle  on  which  she  was  cook- 
ing pancafcea  and  raced  all  the  way  down  the 
cobbled  street  without  spilling  a  flapjack 
Ever  since,  the  event  has  been  celebrated  an- 
nually in  Olney,  England. 

In  consequence,  several  hoiMewlvee  In  a 
southwestern  Kansas  town  ran  415  yards 
down  Its  main  street  yesterday  with  griddle* 
In  hand.  At  the  same  time  Englishwomen 
in  the  same  village  from  which  the  legend 
•prlng  were  performing  the  same  feat.  What 
has  now  become  the  annual  Pancake  Derby 
to  short,  was  run  again  with  greater  ecUt 
than  ever. 

Some  may  say  that  an  International  pan- 
cake race  between  Liberal,  Kans.,  and  Olnev 
England,  4,000  miles  away.  Is  silly.  Others 
may  carp  that  it  Is  a  cheap  way  for  the  two 
communities  to  obtato  naore  exploiutlon 
than  the  extent  Justifies.  To  both  schools  of 
critics,  I,  for  one,  say,  "Huta." 


Through  this  simple  llUle  compeUtlon. 
which  Just  grew  up.  an  English  town  and  an 
American  one  have  come  to  feel  a  commiuxlty 
of  interest  that  no  public  or  private  agency, 
deUberately  trying  to  produce  it,  eould  have 
brought  about. 

If  the  people  up  and  down  the  main  streets 
of  American,  English,  German.  French.  Rus* 
sian.  Chinese,  and  Indian  towns  could  de- 
velop J\ist  enough  communication  to  realise 
they  were  pretty  much  alike  down  imder  their 
separate  customs,  the  cold  war  would  soon 
dissolve  and  with  It  all  threata  of  a  hot  one. 

The  greatest  present  trouble  with  the  world 
is  that  there  arent  enough  Pancake  Derblc*. 
The  next  time  Hutchinson  throws  a  Pow- 
Wow  It  should  chaUenge  the  pioneers  of 
Plnsk  to  a  whisker-growing  match  with  the 
finalists  to  be  Judged  by  intarnatlODal  tele- 
vision. 

I  Prom  the  Southwest  Dally  lime*.  Liberal. 

Kans..  of  Pebruary  27.  1062] 

Rbcobo  Pancakz  Dat 

Pancake  Day  1052  now  Is  history,  and  his- 
tory it  was  as  Liberal  captured  the  interna- 
tional title  after  losing  two  consecutive  year* 
to  their  English  cousins.  This  win  Is  even 
more  outstanding  when  the  fact  Is  consid- 
ered that  English  women  have  been  running 
these  pancake  flipping  415-yard  races  for 
more  than  500  years,  while  here  In  the  United 
States  it  has  been  attempted  only  twice 
before. 

Not  only  did  Liberal  win  the  event  this 
year,  but  a  new  record  was  set  by  Miss  Joan 
Zimmerman,  18.  who  clipped  the  course  In 
2%  seconds  less  than  Mrs.  Isabelle  DU  of 
Olney.  this  year's  winner,  who  also  was  win- 
ner of  the  event  there  last  year  with  4^,o 
seconds  slower  time  than  Miss  Zimmerman 
this  year. 

The  international  pancake  race  is  acclaim- 
ing more  and  more  recognition  year  after 
year,  and  in  one  way  might  be  termed  a 
minor  Olympic  event  and  at  the  same  Ume 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  England.  It  or  simi- 
lar events  might  be  a  shining  light  In  bring- 
ing about  peaceful  settlements  between  na- 
Uons,  before  a  shooting  war  U  deemed  the 
only  way  out. 

More  pancake  days,  or  similar  fl^ts  be- 
tween nations  could  help  bring  «Rut  an 
everlasting  peace   in  the  world  tomorrow 

Liberal  Jaycees  are  due  greatful  thanks  for 


action  on  thla  bill,  under  unAnlmotis 
consent.  I  Include  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recou)  the  foUowlng  editorial  by  Jack 
Ruaaell  appearing  In  the  Army  Timea 
on  February  23.  1952: 

PtXBONKB  or  Pounoa 

(By  Jack  Russell)  " 

The  final  chapter  In  the  story  of  the 
shoddy  handling  of  Uncle  Sam**  farmer 
prisoners  of  war  hasnt  yet  been  written— 
but  enough  of  the  plot  baa  bean  unfolded 
recently  to  turn  a  strong  man's  stomach. 

There's  still  a  cbanoe  the  final  chapter 
may  contain  enough  bicarbonate  to  soothe 
the  stomach,  but  It's  a  cinch  the  bitter  taate 
In  our  mouth  will  never  be  washed  away. 

The  plot  of  the  story  Is  typically  simple: 
XTncle  Sam  has  paid  former  enemy  POITs 
compensation  for  captivity  and  labor  to  the 
tune  Of  $1.20-«1  50  a  day  out  of  tax  dollars- 
while  paying  hl»  own  cz-POW's  a  miserable 
•  1  a  day.  at  no  cost  to  the  taiqtayer,  for 
time  spent  under  torture,  starvation,  and 
forced  labor  in  enemy  camps. 

With  more  than  1300.000.000  of  former 
enemy  funds  and  properties  vested  in  the 
Ofllce  of  Allen  Property  (OAP)— all  of  which 
Is  theoretically  available  for  payment  of 
American  POW  claims — the  United  atat«a 
has  doled  out  a  careful  9aOM)OjOOO  to  Its 
own  POW's,  while  splurging  more  than  llgg,- 
000,000  on  former  enemy  POW  clalma. 

And  while  foreign  countries  hold  open 
season  on  the  United  States  Treasury,  the 
Bute  Department  has  blocked  action  on  a 
bUl  (H.  R.  rzlB)  which  wotild  pay  tl.M  a 
day  to  American  POW's  who  performed  In- 
voluntary isbor  or  were  subjected  to  in- 
htunane  treatment. 

The  apparent  reason  for  the  SUte  Oepart- 
ment's  acUon  U  Its  desire  to  see  the  pending 
Japanese    Peace    Treaty    ratified    wttbout 
amendment,  and  quickly. 
And  no  wonder. 

One  provision  of  the  treaty  would  letom 
to  Japanese  nationals  the  bulk  of  the  175.- 
000,000  worth  of  Japaneas  Interests  i 
In  the  OAP.  The  State  Department's 
to  keep  B.  R.  S179  botUed  up  in  tba  1 
Interstate  Conunerce  Committee  it%t(  _ij 
Is  designed  to  hush  up  as  much  as  povtble 
this  aspect  of  the  treaty. 

But  the  move  baekflred.  and  the  noise  Is 
still  tMlng  heard  in  the  haUs  of  Congreae. 
^vesentatlve  John  DzMrmn.  Democrat. 


Pair  Treatneat  far  Aawricaa 
E»-Pris— ft  mi  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THADDEUSM.  MACHROWICZ 

or  MICHIQAJf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTV^nVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  itW 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker 
for  some  time  there  has  been  at  the  desk 
of  the  Speaker  peUtlon  No.  7  to  dis- 
charge the  Interstate  and  Ptorel«n  Com- 
merce Committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  H.  R.  3719.  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  DKMPsrr. 

This  blU  Is  Intended  to  correct  a  se- 
rious injustice  done  to  our  132.000  for- 
mer prisoners  of  war. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  mav  bet- 
ter understand  the  necessity  for* early 


T>i-r.«,A;ri^-     ^^  r^  »*wMaui  M»auxs  ror  mnn^sentaave  johm  Daamrt.  Democrat. 

?a?Se^d  at*S^  °'  "^  proporuon  and  ^tT}jtm  Mexico,  former  OoT.ni»  ^^ 
Si-  L  ^\  "I*  ?^*  ^^^  °*»«  *•"  <»ol^  W"^'  uaeM^  a  rat  and  la  now  attemoU^ 
Noj  we  can  look  forward  to  Pancake  iS^^Sldminlster  hi.  own  «t  pS^        ^^ 

H*"'  presenUy  rushing  about  C«|iltol  HiU 

— — ^ trying  to  gather  218  signatures  on  a  petition 

to  discharge  the  Commerce  Oommlttee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  blU,  thus  forcing 
it  totbei^oor  of  the  Hotiae  for  a  vote. 

DeuFssrr,  wboee  borne  State  hM  the  hlgti- 
est  proportion  of  ex-POW's  to  population, 
baan't  a  efaanoe  at  getting  the  required  num- 
ber of  John  Henrys — and  he  probably  knows 
**  as  well  as  anyone  else,  even  thoush  Iks 
predicts  succev. 

But  his  campaign  to  get  some  sort  of  eq- 
tauble  treatment  for  American  ex-POWa 
cant  and  wont  go  completely  unnoticed 
It  may  even  force  the  committee  to  recon- 
sider and  report  the  bill  eut  without  SUte 
Department  approval. 

The  two  doMh  or  so  POW  bills  gathering 
dust  in  oongreeskmal  eoaunitteee  cant  so 
unnotloed  forever.  * 

The  facte  are  too  dear. 
Our  Government,  in  the  6  years  slnca 
World  War  n.  has  spent  billions  In  fwetgn 
aid.  hiked  taxes  twice,  paid  huge  legal  feee 
for  services  rendered  the  OAP,  and  spent 
millions  In  subsidise. 

It  has  wasted  millions  In  maladministra- 
tion, gone  through  the  deep  freeze,  mink 
^^USt"**  »-PWcenter  phases,  spent  •IS.OOO,- 
000.00000  the  OI  bill,  granted  pay  ralees  to 
tbe  servlees,   given  Government   employes* 


several  pay  raises,  and  generally  spread  the 
taxpayers'  money  generously  around— from 
the  South  Pole  to  Lower  Slobovla. 

Tet  it  so  far  has  paid  our  ex-POW's  leas 
than  »50.000,000  for  suffering  human  IndS- 
nlttes  beyond  civilian  belief  ^^ 

f^H*^  *"°''.**  '"^  ^"^•"  ^  8et  fatter  and 
former  enemies  to  get  richer  out  of  the 
Allen  Property  funds. 

It  has  strictly  abided  by  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention  of  IMft— 
and  then  some— by  tossing  the  former  Axl^ 

S^*^^""^  '*'*°  tlW-OOCOOO  to  settle  their 
own  POW  claims. 

It    U    still    paying    enemy    POW     claims 
thousands  at  them.  «»»*-•. 

And  soon  it  may  condcme  an  aUen -prop- 
arty  grab  which  marks  the  opening  wedge 
by  outside  pressure  groups  to  raid  the  selz^ 
funds  and  deprive  ex-POWs  of  the  monetary 
remuneration  for  their  suffering,  promised 
them  when  the  OAP  was  set  up7  *^^"*~ 
The  grab  attempt  doesnt  stop  with  the 
Japeneee  Peace  Treaty  provisions. 

Presently  on   the  Senate   Calendar   is  an 
obscure  bit  of  legislation  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator  WnxiAM  Langsx,  Republican,  of  North 
Dakota.     Reported  out   of   the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  without  pubUc  hearinus— 
and    thU    time    without    State    Department 
di«ipproval— the  bUl  would  return  to  for- 
mer German  and  Japanese  owners  any  seised 
property  which  was  inherited  from  Ameri- 
can dtlsens  or  their  successora  in  interest. 
While  the  bUl  would  seem  to  be  aimed  at 
•Muring  aging  Americans  that  they  can  safe- 
ly leave  theU-  property  to  foreign  relatives, 
the  real  purpoee  U  evident. 

Under  the  broad  terms  of  the  bill  a  for- 
mer Nazi  buslneesman  could  demand  the  re- 
turn of  property  confiscated  from  him  dur- 

^.w  J^  "  **•  "»«"«»y  purchased  It  from 
another  Nasi  who  inherited  It  from  an  Amer- 
lean  dtlsen. 

This  provision  would  force  the  rettvn  of 
many  of  the  properties  now  vested  in  OAP 
and  cut  down  the  ex-POW's  already-meager 
chances  of  ever  getting  additional  eompen- 
"sation.  «-—— 

Oonrosman  Doowr^  discharge  petition 
may  force  Oongrees  to  toas  some  crumbs  to 
the  former  POWs.  but  It  won't  get  at  tbe 
roots  of  the  matter  or  radlcaUy  alter  the 
standard  plot. 

Until  uncle  Sam's  diplomats  begin  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  providing  for  one's 
own  should  come  first.  there^U  be  no  sense 
expecting  any  equlUble  treatment  for  the 
men  who  once  (Icmg  ago)  prompted  the  re- 
mark. *1fothlng-s  too  good  for  ths  veteran." 
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jar  Foreiga  Policy  Issaes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVar,  JR. 

OF  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAirVES 
Thursday,  March  6,  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  14.  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  in  his 
Natlon-wlde  syndicated  column    posed 
10  quesUons  which  he  said  would  be- 
come the  major  foreign-policy  issues  of 
the  1952  campaign.   As  the  Herald  Trib- 
une, in  which  I  read  the  column,  has  seen 
flt  to  publish  my  letter  on  this  subject. 
I  beUeve  the  answers  to  Mr.  Lawrence's 
questions  should  be  before  the  American 
people  and  therefore,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
RJECORD  my  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald 
iTibune. 


--,, „       „  PeB«tTA«T  20.  1962. 

The  EorroR.  Nxw  Yo«k  Hzsau)  TxiBmn 
New  York.  N    Y 

d!f^'«^?K  r^T""*"*  P''^   10  questions 
deaUng  with  foreign  policy  during  the  past 

''*•"•     ■*'■•   Lawrence   wrote  that   if  Mr 

Truman  should  choose  to  run  again  he  wlU 

automatically  force  Into  controversy  as  the 

major  issue  of  the  campaign  the  whole  7-year 

record  cf  foreign  poUey  from  1945  to  date. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Mr 

Lawrences  conclusions  in   this  regard,   but 

It  seems  to  me  that  certain  of  Mr.  Lawrence's 

?«^°*^  w**  **"***  °°  assumptions  that 
in  the  light  Of  the  record,  are  extremely 
dubious.  Because  of  this  and  because  Mr 
Lawrence  hlmaelf  vouches  for  the  importance 

«o^^''y""°'^'  '  ^*"*^«  *^t  your  readers 
would  be  Interested  in  a  factual  reply  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House.  I  have  been  concerned  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  with  these  very^matters. 

tJn!^J^  ^  Lawrence's  10  questions,  each 
followed  by  my  reply: 

-..'  VJ^r*  ""''*'  "*•  Truman-Acheson  ad- 
ministration, was  the  supervision  of  atomlc- 
t^"F  .'^^^  "^  carelew  that  Russia  stole 
the  inside  facts  about  the  atom  bomb  from 
under  our  noses  through  Klaus  Puchs.  whose 
entrance  into  the  United  States  wasn't  prop- 
erly  checked  by  the  State  Department?" 

I  have  checked  the  facts  on  the  entrance 
of  Klaus  Puchs  into  the  United  States  with 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,     it  U  apparent  that  ICr 
Lawrence  is  not  supported  by  the  facts  in  at- 
tempting to  pin  the  Puchs  case  on  the  Tru- 
man-Acheson  administration.     Pirst  of  alL 
tl^^T^  granted  to  Khius  Puchs  in  Novem- 
oer  1943— mwe  than  a  year  before  Mr.  Tru- 
man became  President  and  6  years  before 
Mr.    Acheson    became    Secretary    of    State 
Puchs.  I  am  told,  was  granted  this  visa  as 
an  official  of  the  British  Government,  upon 
the  basis  of  a  request  of  one  of  the  top  agen- 
cles    of    ths    Pederal    Government.     V^en 
^chs  came  to  America  he  worked  in  the 
Manhattan  project,  then  under  Gen.  Leslie 

™:«.^."**w®**'^*y  *"  personnel  in  the 
project  to  the  responsibility  of  the  project 
and  not  of  the  Department  of  State.  While 
no  loyal  American  can  condone  the  treach- 

?r*Y*w'*'?  °'  ^*"*  '^•=*"'  "  "e*""  to  me 
that  Mr.  Lawrence's  attempt  to  pin  the  blame 
for  these  acts  on  what  he  describes  as  the 
Trxmian-Acheson  administration  Is  totaUv 
unwarranted.  w«.«iiy 

1  J?"  ^^Z'^  WO.OOOXXW.OOO  spent  between 
JS^^H  i^^'J"*'  ^'  '^  adequate  Army. 
Navy  and  Air  Perce  were  not  available  when 
the  Korean  war  broke  out?" 

The  question  of  an  adequate  military 
force  to  Closely  linked  to  a  nation's  inten- 
tlons  and  commitments.  Without  doubt, 
the  German  Army  was  adequate  when  Hitler 
invaded  Poland.  Nations  that  have  adequate 
military  forces  often  are  nations  prepared  to 
undertake  wars  of  aggression.  I  doubt  that 
any  peace-loving  nation  can  ever  have  a 
reaUy  adequate  military  force.  I  beUeve 
however,  tliat  an  analysto  of  our  military  ex- 
pendittu^  during  the  past  6  years  wUl  re- 
veal that  we  got  our  money's  worth  in  terms 
of  security. 

In  July  1960.  Louto  Johnson,  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  wrote  a  deUlled  explana- 
tion of  our  expenditures  for  mUitary  but- 
poses  sln<^  World  War  n.  Mr.  Johnson  ex- 
plained that  45  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
pended for  the  nve  fiscal  years.  194e-60 
went  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  liquidating  World 
Z.^,    \    7*^   included  amounts   paid   for 

JS^VmoHnL^f*  ""*^y  perconnol  who 
w«e  demobilised,  amounts  paid  to  war- 
time contractors  whose  contracts  were  terml- 

fm^'  ^  '^J"'-  ^  ■*°«1«  »*•«».  'or  ex- 
^^f!;-,^-  ''°?^»«»»  pointed  out.  such  as 
SS»  rSi.  S\^*  for  enlisted  men.  amounted  to 
^{,250,000.000  paid  out  during  1947  and  1948. 


After  deducting  these  liquidation  costs  the 
total  remaining  for  our  Armed  Forces  diirlng 
the  6-year  period  amounted  to  S48.000  000- 
000    or  less  than  SIO.OOO.OCO.OOO  Tyew 

Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  during  the 
postwar  years  there  have  been  ununially 
heavy  costs  for  malntolnlng  peace  in  distant 
lands.  Nearly  half  of  our  Army  has  been 
overseas  in  occupied  countries  in  Europe  and 
in  Asla^  Substantial  portions  of  our  Navy 
^^.t^^u^  "*•  Mediterranean  helping 
maintain  the  peace.    We  have  had  to  bSf  ' 

^»  ^o^  °'  "ti:*"*  ^'■"^  ^^^  ^be  airlift. 
S^  ™  ?  "•*^*'*  *°  P*y'  ^^'  '^<^  Clothe 
the  men  in  our  Armed  Porces  has  cost  an 
average  of  $5.0C0.000.000  a  year.  An  averam 
Of  W.0G0.0OO.0O0  a  year  has^gon;  tTm^  JS 
^  °Ih?Sf  **^  *"**  maintaining  the  air- 
li^:  t^^-  **^**'  *°**  military  installa- 
tions that  go  to  make  up  our  mmtarv 
S^^^eth-  Major  procurement  S  SoS? 
OOof*  ~5  °^  »"'  equipment  took  $2,250,000,-' 
000  a  year.     Research  and  development  of 

bllUon  dollars  a  year.  The  remainder  wu 
made  up  of  National  Guard  a^lSservJ 
costs,    servlce-wide   and    classlfled   n^^' 

tary  pubUc  works.  Including  housing 
^«««!^°*„***  f**'  "^erefore.  that  the  ImpU- 
SS5SS)S«*^-  ^^°°«'«  q««»tlon  that  $M . 
^^uT'y.^  anything  even  approaching 
toat  sum.  has  gone  for  tanks  and  eunsl^ 
P^-J;;  *^°"y  unfair  and  unwlxf^^ 
venld^fhri*''  Communtot  Chinese  inter- 
K^lir.^^  ^""^  *'^'  ^»«i"t  the  United 
J^Uons  commanding  general  pennltted  to 

Hf^  ^J^"  "^^^  maximum  miutary  for« 
^«id  Of  allowing  ti.e  Chinese  CoSSuSS 
time  to  build  up  air  power?"  -^^k- 

extenrt^tt!  *^Arthur  was  not  permitted  to 

rla,  because  it  was  tiie  unanimouTbellef  • 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff^t  ,u^h^ 
KJStv'^f^M'"  "^^  ^*  interests  of'^ih: 
aoiy  provoke  wortd  war  m.  For  7  we«.ir- 
last  spring  the  Committee  on  Porelan  R^a 
tlons  the  Committee  on  ArWSSi<S  of 
the  Senate-2e  Senators  iTS?-^^^ 
an  examination  of  our  whou  ^Tv  J^  * 

of.  Tlf  ^5*","^'  0«°e™l  CoUlns  of  thei^y 
Sni;;?  Adm^al  Sherman  of  the  Navy^d 
25^  f^  Vandenberg  of  tiie  Air  Force  teH 

12Sr??S',^'*^  '"^^  "^*y  believed  t^nSS 
Ww^^f  '^o'^endatlons,  including  the 
^d  V»  ^  ^'^  Manchuria  were  un- 
bound.    It  was  the  unanimous  view  of  our 

J?P  """'V^  lea<l«»  that  bombllTb^  S 
Manchuria  would  not  be  dectolvTln  1^^^^ 
nor  would  It  have  an  apprecUble  effS^' 

SvTte  LSr.  "^''L  ^^«'  «"ch  action  would 
S  j^frTn^*?^  bombing  on  our  sanctuary 
to  Japan  tiiat  would  offset  any  temporarv 
advantage    and  might  Involve  i  S  iS?^^  ' 

war  around  the  globe.  »u-ous 

The  clear  reasons  why  General  MacArthnr 

«!•  2f  *Ju    ""*   voluminous  hearings   oJ  . 

i£-  ^S^i^^K  *»**°'l«al-     I  am  sure  tlit 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  access  to  the  printed  vol 
umes  which  are  now  available     '^"^  ''^' 

i-f^l;.^^^  **!**  "**  Truman-Acheson  admin- 
istration omit  Korea  from  the  Ameri^S- 

1^H«I^  Z""^*"'    ^<='"<»lng    the    Marines. 

^^^u^,   ^^!^  '"  **^f°   waterv-thu^ 
virtually   Inviting    mi   enemy    attack   tha? 

aI^^.*°^^^  omteslon  of  Korea  from  the      ■ 
American  defense  line  early  in  1960  appar- 
ently refers  to  a  speech  made  by  Secretan 
Acheson  at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash- 

S°«f  ^>,'^*''"^l  °'  ""*  y*"-  ■»amlna- 
tlon  of  the  speech  reveals  no  such  invita. 
tion.  In  detailing  the  American  defensive 
perimeter  the  Secretary  specified  United 
States  positions  In  the  Par  East  garrisoned 
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by  American  troops.  There  were  no  Amer^ 
te«n  contingents  In  Korea  at  that  time,  so 
the  peninsula  would  naturally  be  excluded. 

However,  tn  the  same  speech  the  Secretary 
■poke  of  tu'eas  outside  this  perimeter,  de- 
claring: "The  Initial  reliance  must  be  on  the 
people  attacked  to  resist  attack  and  upon 
the  commitments  of  the  entire  clvUlaed 
world  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  so  far  has  not  proved  a  weak 
.  reed  to  lean  on  by  any  peor:is8  who  are  de- 
ternilned  to  protect  their  Independence 
against  outside  aggression." 

Fire  months  later  John  Foster  Dulles,  top- 
ranking  advisor  to  the  Secretary,  told  the 
Parliament  of  the  Republic  of  South  Korea 
"yon  are  net  alone"  and  that  tt»ey  could 
count  on  the  moral  and  material  aid  of  the 
United  States  If  attacked. 

These  two  statements  add  up  to  a  remark- 
ably accurate  prediction  of  what  hap* 
pened — hardly  an  Invitation. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  marines  from  China 
took  i^ace  not  In  1950  but  In  1947,  with  the 
ezcei^lon  of  a  garrisoned  force  of  8,800  at 
Tirtngtao.  who  wew  withdrawn  in  1949,  so 
Mr.  Lawrence's  reference  here  and  attempt  to 
connect  the  withdrawal  with  the  Jnne  1950 
attack  by  the  North  Koreans  Is  rather  ob- 
Kixre. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  American 
naval  forces  were  never  withdrawn  from  far 
eastern  waters,  a  fact  borne  out  by  the  Im- 
mediate appearance  of  the  seventh  fleet  bi 
the  waters  separating  Formosa  and  China 
carrying  out  President  TYuman's  orders  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.  Therefore 
their  presence  can  hardly  be  considered  "vlr- 
-tuaDy  iBvttlng  an  enemy  attack." 

"5.  Why  did  the  TTuman-Acheson  admin- 
istration withdraw  moral  support  from  Na- 
ttanaUst  China  and  fall  to  send  proper  aid 
to  the  Nationalists  at  croeial  times  In  their 
light  against  the  Communists,  especially 
ilnee  aid  to  the  antl-Oommunlsts  was  being 
given  by  our  military  authorities  in  both 
Greece  and  Turkey?" 

Mr.  Lawrence's  assertion  that  the  present 
Ktaxinistration  failed  to  send  proper  aid  to 
the  Nationalists  at  crucial  times  In  their 
light  against  the  Communists  Is  simply  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.    The  United  Statea 
gave  enormous  military  aid  to  the  Natlon- 
•^■^followlng  VJ-day.    This  aid  Included 
materiel,  equipment,  and  services  of  every 
rind.    It  included  tanks,  planes,  ships,  and 
small   arms.     In  fact,   the  Director  of  the 
Artnt  United  States  Military  Advisory  Group 
to  China.  Gen.  David  G.  Barr,  testified  at 
tt»  MacArthur  hearings  that  "the  Chinese 
never  lost  a  battle  during  my  time  in  China 
through  lack  of  arms  or  ammxmltlon."    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  country  since  VJ-day 
extanded  seme  €2.000.000,000  In  military  and 
wcnonlc   aid    to   the    Chinese   Netloncilst 
Government.    The  very  tragic  fact  Is  that 
an  enormous  part  of  this  military  equipment 
wound  up  intact  In  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists.   General  Wedemeyer  also  testified 
at  the  MacArthtn-  hearings  on  the  reasons 
for  the  collapse  of  the  Nationalists  in  China. 
Ar«ding  of  this  record,  and  of  the  con- 
gressional debates  during  1948  and  1949   re- 
▼■•led  that  the   Chinese  Nationalists   had 
°^  the  roafldence  of  the  people  of  China 
and  that  it  was  the  view  of  responsible  ob- 
servers that  only  the  intervention  of  Ameri- 
can troops  might  have  saved  the  day. 

Senator  Vandenberg  on  March  29,  1948 
during  the  heerlnge  on  the  Chlna-aid  pro-* 
gram,  said  that  It  must  be  made  clear  that 
we  are  not  "underwriting  the  military  cam- 
paign <a  the  Nationalist  Government." 

Ur.  lAwrence's  comparison  of  the  aid 
given  to  the  Chinese  Nationalists  and  that 
^n  to  Greece  and  Turkey  evidently  has 
referrooe  to  the  fact  that  the  mlUtary  mis- 
sion of  the  United  States  worked  dlreetlr 
with  troops  m  the  field  in  Greece  durlni 
the  evil  war  there,  while  this  was  noTSf 

S?^.^.«^^"-    "^^  '•'^  »■  *»««  the  ad- 
ministration  requested  authorization  for  a 


military  mission  to  China  In  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  but  this  was  blocked  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Tarr.  The  request  was 
made  again  In  the  Republican-controlled 
eightieth  Congress,  but  the  bUl  never 
emerged  from  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Clearly,  then,  responsibility  for  the 
failure  to  provide  China  with  the  same  type 
ot  military  mlulons  as  was  sent  to  Greece 
lies  not  with  the  administration  but  with 
certain  Members  of  Congraa. 

"6.  Why  was  Nationalist  China  glwn  m 
mortal  blow  by  State  Department  maneu- 
vering so  that  the  Communist  Chinese  were 
able  to  ooiMiuer  China  and  get  a  powerful 
hold  In  the  Far  East  for  Soviet  Russia?" 

Just  what  Mr.  Lawrence  has  In  mind  when 
he  writes  of  a  "mortal  blow"  given  by  SUte 
Department  maneuvering  so  that  the  Chl- 
neae  Communists  were  able  to  oooquer  China 
is  not  clear. 

Others  who  have  made  »«»»««i«t  charges 
have  varloiauy  referred  to  (1)  the  good  of- 
fices offered  by  the  United  States  for  a 
unltod  and  Independent  China;  or  to  (2)  the 
anas  embargo  Imposed  by  General  m,^k^h 
whUe  the  talks  were  in  progress:  or  to  (S) 
the  extent  and  effeeUvsoesa  of  ^"*trtcan  aki 
to  tha  Nationalists. 

Mr.  lAwrenoe  should  know  that  the  Idea 
€t  ooalltkm  between  the  Nationalists  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  orlglzuited  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  United  Statae  pro- 
poMla  on  coalltloD— had  tb«y  been  adopted— 
would  have  eliminated  the  Oommnnlat  Army 
and  brought  the  party  toto  the  government 
as  a  minority  clement. 

Tbm  embargo  on  arms  had  itttio  twBuitiwt 
on  the  Nationalist  downfaU.  After  the 
breakdown  of  the  talks  the  flow  of  arms  to 
Chiang  waa  resumed.  Rls  military  posltloD 
was  stronger  than  at  any  time  prwlooa  As 
iUJcr  General  Barr,  head  of  the  Joim  United 
States  MUttary  Advisory  Group.  tastlflKl 
avring  the  MacArthur  hearings.  ChlaaTk 
towps  never  lacked  for  arms  or  ammunt- 

tKMl. 

,«^  ^^•**^  potated  out,  between  1945  and 
l^  "*•  ^^^*^  »*•*»»  «»▼•  Chiang  ex- 
tensive economic  and  military  aid  If  Ifr 
Ijawrence  wants  the  real  reason  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  Chtea  he  can  find  it 
to  General  Wedemeyer's  testlnKMiy  on  re». 
sons  for  the  Nationalist  defeat: 
"The  Chtoeee  people.  I  am  smw.  after  so 

°**°Z  .'*"■  **  ^"'  t»rtfie  dislocaUons. 
psychological,  economic— that  country  was 
put  tired  of  war.  All  they  wanted— I  hav« 
repeatedly  stated  to  con,Tre8clonal  commit- 
tees here,  when  talking  about  that  area— «ii 
tbe  people  wanted  was  food,  shelter,  and 
peace. 

"And    the    Communists    exploited    those 

basic  fundamental  desires  of  the  people 
and  they  exploited  the  corruption  and  the 
maladninlstrationa  that  were  present  to 
TOch  a  degree  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  I 
stated,  was  repudiated  as  a  leader,  and  the 
^S'^B^f"  <"«PWted  and  they  dldnt  fight  " 
♦kIv^L^"^"*  Communlrt  Infiltration  to 
toe  Department  or  State  stopped  sooner,  and 
wny  were  persons  under  Communist  influ- 
ent allowed  to  remato  so  long  to  t!ie  Da. 
partmeat  of  State?"  «•  "*!-*«  ij^ 

The  assumption  Implicit  to  this  question 
wouw  seem  to  be  to  the  when-dld-y5u^^ 
?!5S«-yo'i^-7««  category.  CerUlaly.X 
^S»S.  Sf  *  Communists  once  infiltrated 
the  State  Department  and  that  penons  un- 
der  Communist  influence  were  allowed  to 
!^°  **lf™  •■  to  impuri  the  loyalty  of 
!^«i^  the  men  most  responsible  for  tha 
«ecurlty  of  the  Nation  durtog  the  past  dec- 

£L^^  ^'^^'  Secretary  Stetttotoa. 
Secretary    Byrnes.    Secretary    MarahaU     « 

•^IfLi^*^  '"^'^  *°'«™t«  the  ^es- 
^^  o^S[~^  .*"  "*•  Department  who  were 
eitner  Communists  or  under  Communist  to- 

^^^Jt^°l  McCaxtht  and  others  have  made 
•toUlar  charges,  and  it  Is  clear  that  nonToJ 
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these  critics  has  factual  Information  to  sub> 
stantlate  cliarges  of  Communist  Influence  or 
infiltration.  The  Department's  security  and 
loyalty  program  is  headed  by  a  former  FBI 
agent,  and  its  loyalty  review  board  is  chaired 
by  a  Republican  attorney  f»oin  the  State  oC 
ll*w  Hampshire.  Under  this  program  liter- 
ally thousands  of  departmental  personnel 
have  been  Investigated  by  the  FBI,  as  w«U 
as  checked  by  the  Department's  own  secu- 
rity dlvlalon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  toterssta  of  thte 
country  would  be  better  served  if  those  who 
persist  to  making  Irresponsthle  public  a*, 
tacks  on  the  State  Department  would  turn 
over  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlgatloa 
any  data  on  Department  employees  that 
they  may  have.  If  Mr.  Lawiwnce  has  such 
toformatton.  I  urgs  him  to  do  likewise. 

■^^Why  was  General.  MacArthur  dto. 
■Uased.  and  what  are  the  facts  ooncemtng 
his  recommendatlonsf  Who  really  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  summary  removal  of  tha 
man  who  had  made  stich  a  fine  record  la 
Japan  and  who  at  least  deserved  a  bearing 
before  the  Commander  in  Chief?" 

In  view  of  tixe  voluminous  testimony  (tf 
the  MacArthur  hearings,  so  tharox«hly  iw- 
PortMl  by  the  press,  it  is  aomawhat  surprte- 
tog  that  an  experienced  newspaperman  of 
the  caliber  of  Mr.  Lawrence  abouM  at  thM 
"y  ^"a^  "Why  was  Ganeral  MacArthur  dla- 
"*■'••  •»«  ^*«*  «•  tha  fMti  conoamlac 
hli  reoomwswrtatkmr    Tto  raCTMh  Mr  Law- 
wnos-s  recoltoctloaa.  It  might  be  approprl- 
ateto  point  oat  that  the  then  Secretary  of 
Dsfsnas  Oensral  Marshall,  the  four  top  miu- 
tary  advisers  of  thU  Government,  who  con- 
prise    the    Jotot    Chiefs    of    Staff— Qantral 
Bradley,  General  Collins.  General  Vandaa. 
o^n^ttM  ImU  Admiral  Sherman— as  weU  m 
thaflaeretary  of  State.  aU  testified  that  ttaay 
«»»«™»  to  the  Prealdent'a  decision  to  f5- 
lleve  General  MacArthur  becauae  of  funda- 
mental dlaagreement  to  policy  tovolvlnc  tha 
ootiduct  of  the  fighting  to  Korea      to  the 
wordeof  General  OoUina.  "The  Prealdent.  m 
our  Onmmanrtsr  to  Chief,  was  enutJed  to 
have  as  a  commandsr  to  the  field  a  man  who 
waa  more  to  sympathy  with  the  baale  poU- 
a«^«nd  waa  reaponalva  to  the  wiU  of  tha 
«^dent  as  Oommaadsr  to  Chief." 

loaotmr  as  General  MacArthnr's  rseo^ 
mendatlons  were  concerned.  General  Brad- 
ley  effectively  summed  up  the  views  of  the 

uus  Nation  whan  bs  said  t**^  Gsne^al  icm». 
Arthur's  "strategy  would  tovolve  us  to~ 

S^JST'  SL"^  ""^  Ptaca.  at  tha  wn«5 
«■•.  with  tha  wraog  enemy"  ^^ 

iJ^^y  ■■  °«°«™i  MacArthur's  record  to 
Japan  ia  concerned,  ttassw  was  n^  anM*in« 

.bout  «.is  St  the  time  oT^e^dSSSS 
I  d^.?K*^  MacArthurs  relief  OenSS 
Rldgway  has  carried  forward  General  M^ 
i^urjpollcles.  and  with  the  exception  of 
i?i^,!S°  ''waUy  havs  without  foundation 
S."2!!?  ^^^  ^^^^  -  aoclslUm.  th«5 
iJ^  2!!°  ^  important  disagreement  regard- 
ing tbe  occupation  of  Japan.  *••"*« 

flr,?.:  T^^  ^^'^  "*•  Oaited  SUtes  conUnua 
fliiancial  and  economic  aid  to  Great  Brltato 
*uJr*I  O^^'^T'ment  had  refused  to  disavow 
the  R«i  Chinese  government  and  tosSSd 
tosteadon  urging  recognition  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  by  the  United  States?- 

Ur  lAwrenee'B  ninth  point  would  mmb  Id 
hnply  that  the  United  SUtes  should  tm  aMH. 
tary  and  financial  aid  as  a  weapon  to  WvdT 
!^"^i^*"°^,^to  lin.  With  our  osSi 
Poiley.  The  record  shows  that  this  coun- 
try on  a  number  of  occasions  triad  to  dla- 
ju^the  British  from  recognitSJ^f^Sl 
m^totChtaa.  However  significant  that  dla- 
hE^rfo,^!!L.P°"*^'  "»*■  •<»mlnistratlon 

iJjBh  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  impUcaJ 
««  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Lai^nce^  JimH 
"•    When  the  Britlah  suggeated    aa  waa 

reported  in  the  press,  th.t  th?Unlud  suTJI 

^  Li°  '''T  ^"'"^  Of  the  Sues  cI^.!^'S 
British  on  learning  that  we  were  unprej^ 


V 


S  ^'i!»"*'*,"°^'  *"<»  not  pull  out  Of  Korea 
f^Ki^**'*"  ^  withhold  supplies  of  tin  kn^' 
^Jbh«^^^,e  Unlt^  8Ut.s.^£ke  B^um.  ^m 
been  trying  to  make  stronger  the  tlee  of  the 

Jrbe?ti^°^h.°'  ,"^  Z"^"^^  that  S^'  ^ 
^H.t  qJ^^'"  together  to  be  so  strong  as 
todeter  Soviet  Imperlaliwn  from  any  fmuS 
Jn»ch  of  the  peace.  To  use  military  and 
•oonomlc  aid  as  a  wmtwi  «„  "T~**^'  '"'* 
suPEMt^  nt  »7^  T  '^•P™^  to  the  manner 
S!;^^^  \  ^  Lawrence,  would  pUy  into 
JS?  ^"t^L^""^'  propagandist.  ?hrou^h- 
out  the  world.  The  United  States  has  he 
com.  a  leader  of  the  free  nstl^"*^  ^l 
w»ld.     If  we  were  to  follow  Mr.  Lawrence'. 

J^!f  °i  '"•  n*"on«.  but  the  bully-^ 
suIL    ?n  ^'h  '^'""'^  «  -ubservi^t  sS;; 
^to'J^v    •**•""?  °'  *^*  8°^»«t  Union 
^J^\^^  **"  ■  'talemate  war  and  a  .tale- 

to  repel  aggression  throughout  Korea  ^h^ 
doned  in  f.vor  of  a  dl^SeTcoStJJ'  anj^i 

Doth  armies  are  to  more  or  less  tha  .am* 

the  enemy  defeated?"  ^^ 

lTn'^''Ji»f^°'^**  ^  P°^^  °"*  that  the 
2.nI?/'Vw°°*  "*o»"tlon  of  June  25.  19M 
SSI'**  "«,"»"'^«<»J«te  ceswtlon  of  h«- 

toS!t!ftr  f.^*  forthwitb  their  armed 
fSIT^iSv^i^  thirty-eighth  parallel."  When 
STiJ?^.?"™*"*  ™'"^  ^  comply,  the 
mSSl  ''■"°°*  Security  CouncU  rJqu;.ted 
^^^k"  ***  ""'•*  '^*  Republic  Of  SeT^ 
S^infi*  '™'**  ■^'^  *~»  ^  ««tore  inter- 
national  peace  and  security  to  the  area"— 
contrary  to  Mr.  Lawrence  a  assertion  that  it 
r.y,5fi'P'^*««'<"tlons  military  objective  to 
repei   iggisasluu  throughout  Korea."     The 
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S^iJ^H^'",^  Communists  would  rtSi 
be  across  the  Yalu  and  more  than  ever  would 
consider  the  U.  N.  force  a  threat  to  S? 

renew  t'T'Tf  "^  ""'*•'  K^****"-  pressure  to 
renew  the  attack  at  the  first  opportunity 

hv  th'!°i?1'P^*'  ^^^  ^^  Objectives  sought 
reol^^t  !L?*:S°"**°"  ^°  *h«  '^^^"t  talks 
S^id^'  H  ^'°'^'  !!  "^^l^K  ^»ctory  for 
thL;^!^  Nations  and  the  free  world  If 
these  talks  are  successful  we  wUl  have  taken 

towiS  ^  ^'"^^  "'*P  •^°°«  *h«  hard  rSS 
t*?re';2tlS?'=*  "'''  -^^"y  "^«~«»>  couec- 

thr«r^"ll!!^  *^*  ^    Lawrence  seeks  for 
2^ntS2rS.1*i  are  making  m  Korea  has 
w^.^     J*^  ^  '"**  C»Pt  Jame*  Jabara 
home  from  Korea  on  leave.    A  Wichita.  Kan? 
newspaper    reporter    asked    him    why    we're 

S|;V^/"^°™*     captain  Jaba^L^p'^fei! 

8to«rrfy°"*  ^^  ^  ^^^  *"*  Wichita/' 

'**>nniir  D.  Roosxvxlt.  Jr. 


Tbe  Red  CmUb  GwOenuJa 

EXTEJISION  OP  REMARKS 


BWt^TOf  State  and  the  Joint  Chief."  of 
^■*  apwad  at  the  MacArthur 


— —  — ~-~v»i«j  hearing,  that 

--•military  objective  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fighting,  to  best  back  the  aggression  The 
conquest  of  North  Korea  was  never  a  United 
Nation,  objective.  Korean  unlflcatlon  U  a 
pollMca  obj^ruve  to  be  reached  through 
peaceful  means,  and  not  through  force 

Wtoen  the  U.  N.  forces  had  driven  the 
atp*ssors  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
General  M.cArthur  called  on  the  North  Ko- 
reans to  Uy  down  their  arms.  They  refused 
to  do  so.  Recognizing  the  military  reuuire- 
ments  of  this  situation,  the  General  Assem- 
bly Of  the  United  Nations  directed  General 
MacArthur  to  take  .uch  .tepe  a.  he  felt  nec- 
«aary  to  rasters  the  peace.  General  MacAr- 
thur then  ordered  the  U.  N.  army  across  ths 

S^l"*w!^^  £*^'**  *°  complete  the  defeat 
Of  the  North  Korean  farces. 

The  aggression  began  at  the  thirty-eighth 
pjraUel  Our  forces  todsy  occupy  a  line 
aUghUy  to  the  north  of  the  parallel  on  ter- 
«ato  Which  lends  Itself  to  defense  to  case  of 
ranawed  enemy  attack. 

By   deprecating   our   wUltognass   to   stop 

Sf^KT^v'  ^\  '^  •«»-*»  toss  been 
oaaten  back,  Mr.  Lawrence  Implies  that  we 
should   try   to  conquer  aU   of   Korea.     Mr 
Lawrences  ImpaUence  with  the  preeent  di- 

Il^..*^°»**  ^  **^^  ^  *"  freedom-loving 
goplr  But  hU  criticism  of  the  preeent  sd- 
m^mnuon  for  lu  wUllngnsM  to  .top  the 
fighting  now.  u  .hared  by  only  a  few  Mem- 
bers  of  Congres.  who  call  for  a  bigger  war 
Ujjeems.  to  put  an  end  to  a  «nX  ^e. 
^  General  MacArthur  has  shown  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  he  was.  and  l..  ready 
to  stop  the  fighting  along  the  prasent  line 

th^  i^T^J"^^  "  •PP*w.  foea  even  further 
than  one  of  the  moet  outapoken  critics  of 
our  conduct  of  the  war  in  Korea.  S  lLw- 
S^SL!1°!^*!J"'''*'^***  ***•  reoonquest  Of  aU 
?nr^  T  °*™*  **'  putttog  down  aggres- 
sion.   Mr.  Lawrence  would  have  us  mSia«« 

SSLTT*  ^^°  **  "****'  °*'tlon.  to  unify 
Korea  by   force.     UnlflcaUon    by    military 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  KoirrANA 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6.  1952 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker.  Gua- 
temala seems  to  be  developing  into  a  se- 
rious danger  spot  Insofar  as  the  security 
tL!!^^^^'^^^^  concerned.    This  sltua- 
S««  ^*?u'^!?°"*  "^'  "  »«^ts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  Congress  because  It 
It  not  confined  to  Guatemala  alone  but 
seems  to  be  spreading  aU  over  Latin 
Ameri^.      Officials    in    Panama    haVe 
charged  that  Guatemalan  Communists 
are  extending  their  operations  to  that 
country.  ^"' 

The  rise  of  the  Communist-dominated 
minority  to  power  in  Guatemala  must  be 
"cognized  before  It  Is  too  late.  The 
Guatemalan  Red  beachhead  Is  directed 
primarily  against  the  United  States  and 
the  strings  are  puUed  in  Moscow.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  aU  the  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  will  realize  the  danger 
confronting  aU  of  us  before  It  Is  too  late 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  f 
Include  the  foUowing  newspaper  articles: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee  of  Pebruary  29 
1B52J  '       • 

GUATXMALAM  Papi,  CHttB  HotTS.  CHttFS 

r.J^^'^^y'-  ^'^""^  28.-The  semiofficial 
F«per  Nuestro  Dlarlo  replied  this  evening  to 

mJS^°x!^Th%°''  ^^''^•■"^•7  26  by  John  W. 
McCoauACK  and  Joseph  W.  MAanw,  jr.  lead- 

ri^^„  ♦t*!°^*  °'  Represenutlves  In  Wash- 
^2^n^t  Guatemala  appeared  to  be  a  R«l 

H.I!^*!.°^''*  •'^«™»««  »ttack  Guatemala-s 
?/  i     !^  economic  trusts,"  the  paper  said 

Snrlif™''  ^°-  """^  °^^  U^l^^d  States  en! 
terprise.  were  persistently  under  attack  by 

lwi«°i;f'*w*'^°  Oovemment,  saying  that 
American  monopolies  that  exploit  Gukto- 
^! S;^*"  ^^"^  *"  contending  the  Guate- 
Co.  as  a  target  for  attacks." 

••The  Guatemalan  Government  has  not  at- 
S^Sn'*'"  U°»ted  Prult  CO.  nor  «y  otJ;; 

conttoued.    "It  merely  has  glffen  the  United 
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Prult  Co.  conditions  under  which  It  mav  «. 
negotiate  its  contracts."  ^  ^' 

««^'f^^^l?'"^^  ""•  banana  company  had 
not  abided  by  Guatemala's  laws,  the  paSf 
referrtog  to  Mr.  Makttk-s  statement 'thSt^Si 
Guatemalan  Communist  threat  to  the  totor! 
American  system  should  be  eliminated."  said  • 
th-7fl»  "?  insinuation  of  intervention  In 
the  internal  affaire  of  Guatemala  not  directeS 
!Lv,i  f.f"''^  "'^  Communist  dangw^ 
S^  tSU  "  .".P^""'""  °'  democratic  lib*^! 
J^,^Jr°'?^  Government  to  persecute  the 
country',  labor  movement."  >*  "*• 

f  Pteom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  1  ifl-^ai 

^^^      Ij      I"      R«>      BSACHHIAD      To      EB 

IcHoam.  PAFca  Sats 

rv.Prt^T^'.'^^'""*^  28.-The  newspaper 
EJarlo  Centro  America,  a  Government  si^kS- 
man.  has  announced  that  Foreign  Mtolrter 
JJ^uel  Gallch  doe.  not  intend  to  c!^^ 
offl^a^ly  on  Charges  made  in  the  uSS 
States  House  of  Representatives  that  Guat^ 
Sil^'       ™°"'^*  beachhead  to  Central 

United  States  Represenutlves  Joim  W 
McCoanACK  and  Joseph  vT.  MABmr ^  in 
•P^hes  last  Tuesday,  warned  of  th^  dangS 

relating  «**^  ^"^^  "''''  *°  inter-American 
relations  as  a  result  of  Communist  Inflltra- 

did  not  merit  any  special  explanation. 

fProm  the  New  York  Times  of  Mareh  4.  1952 1 
Para  Hit  Banana  Pnxiw— ewsEP  7  000  Acsm 

GuA-reMALA.  March  3.— Plres  of  undeter- 
mined origin  have  ravaged  7  000  iSSI  of 
United  Prult  Co.  banana  fields  «TSSLto 
Where  more  than  10,000  acres  were  dStroyS 
to  an^.^*  ^•P^'"*^-  •n^i«.  ac«I5lS 
S   S^^T^-  *'^"*  <«°>P»etes  the  ruin 

♦i^T?*  ^  ^^*^  °°*  ■**"*  <*<"»»  the  planU- 
tions.  since  the  trees  wlU  grow  aSln  if 
irrjstod    immediately.     Howe?S,   w^^he 

i«^,nT.t^f^Si;  "^y  irrigation  of  the  fields 

«n  ^iw  ^       ^*'*™"  "'^°°  ^^^"^  for  W50.000 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
4,  1952) 

RKD  CILL  IW  GtXATKlCALA 

With  the  aid  of  a  small  group  of  Com- 
munist manipulators.  GuateSairis  rap?S; 
maneuvering    heraelf    into    bankruptcy     it 

L°nl''.^  *  f^"^'  ^  regard^Si^S'hap- 
penlng  in  Guatemala  in  respect  to  the 
banana  plantations  as  the  purfprodSct  of 
Moscow.  Perhaps  90  percent  of^Se  2it?f 
forelgnlsm  In  Guatemala  la  an  outSop^g 
^Ll  f  ^'?*  *°'"'  °'  nationalism  that  ha! 

PJ^of  i^«  world.  The  Communists  always 
!^/^L  ^  "**  nationalism  for  their  own 
ends,  however,  and  In  Guatemala  they  have 
been  singularly  successful  in  worming  their 
way  into  power.  ^  "^eu- 

nJl^Z  successful  they  have  been  may  be 
^n  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Prult  Co . 
Whose  banana  plantations  have  been  a  main- 
stay of  the  Guatemalan  economy.     By  Latln- 

^«»Hf '"-L**"'**''*"'  ^""^^  '^it »»"  had  an 
enlightened    operation;    it    has    paid    hleh 

W%*Ii?''  ^"^^^  "^'^^y  social  eervlcS: 
lAst  September,  however,  a  hurricane  devas- 
tated most  of  the  Tlqulsate  plantations 
Which  accounted  for  80  percent  of  the  banana 
production.  It  will  take  more  than  a  year 
to  restore  the  plantations,  and  nearly  4  ooo 
men  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  ijut 
the  Communist-dominated  banana  workers' 
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nnkm,  rapportod  by  Lombaitio  Toledftno,  la- 
•Isted  that  the  storm  was  not  an  act  at  Ood 
and  that  the  ooa^»ny  was  liable  for  back 
wagea.  A  Guatemaian  court  auatained  this 
dalm  and  ordered  the  company  to  pay  >6A5.- 
000  or  have  aome  ot  Ita  property  aold  at 
auction. 

It  now  appears  that  the  execution  of  the 
ordar  may  ba  postponed.  This  may  only  be 
•  tactical  retreat,  however.  In  what  pretty 
clearly  is  the  Communist  strategem  to  force 
«spro{)>iatlon.  or,  at  least,  nationalization, 
of  the  banana  plantations.  Communist  In- 
fluence plays  cleverly  on  antl-Amerlean  feel- 
ings, and  the  Influence  Is  gaining.  The  new 
president  of  the  CongDses  Is  a  straight  party 
Uner,  and  President  Jacobo  Arfoenc  Guzaoan 
It  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  assert  his 
Independence  of  the  Commtmlsts.  Hie  re- 
sult is  t>oth  to  kill  off  Guatemala's  rhanf^c  of 
getting  the  foreign  capital  she  needs  for  de- 
valopnent  and  to  convert  the  country  more 
and  more  into  a  Red  cell. 

Wbetber  the  situation  In  Guatemala  is 
beyond  redemption  Is  an  open  question.  The 
Important  thing  la  to  recognise  In  It  the 
warning  of  an  incipient  disease  tltfough- 
out  tbe  hemisphere.  Stronger  nationalistic 
drives  are  perhaps  inevitable:  the  American 
aim  must  be  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
neeessary  to  channel  ""^'^nfillsm  away  from 
Communist  direction.  This  consideration 
applies  with  particular  force  to  Veneauelan 
<^,  Chilean  copper,  and  Bolivian  tin — and 
the  tljae  to  act  Is  before  the  disease  erupts. 

LsTUf  AMaajcsjf  Bibs 
(By  LudweU  Denny) 

OomiBunist  penetration  of  the  strategic 
Caribbean  area  is  testing  the  Organization  of 
Aneriean  State*  (OAS).  which  Is  suppoeed 
to  provide  mutual  defense  for  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  Guatemala  a  Bed  minority  has  ooosid- 
erstoto  control,  through  an  alliance  with  the 
Natkioal-8ociallst  Government  and  a  united 
tront  against  the  United  States.  TIm  Com- 
munist conspiracy  is  also  active  In  liexleo, 
C«tlta.  OosU  Bica.  and  Panana.  as  veU  as  in 
Sooth  America. 

The  Organisation  of  American  States  Is 
doing  Uttle  or  not:alng  about  it.  Several  ex- 
cuses are  offered  for  this  Indlffevenee: 

<tee  Is  that  the  primary  purpose  ot  the 
OAS  Is  defense  against  external  attack.  An- 
other is  the  tracatlonal  sensitivity  to  alleged 
Interference  witii  intemal  affairs  of  member 
states.  Still  another  is  that  several  Latln- 
Aaacrtcan  governments  ot  a  National-Social- 
ist complexion  ai^  themselves  potential 
Guatemalans,  rinally,  thd  new  Eled  ^h- 
nlque  of  Indirect,  plecemei  confiscation  Is 
hard  to  handle.  N^/^ 

The  worst  a-:T^et  of  Ofe'i»a«tt«*r&  that 
the  United  E:ates  is  being  restricted  by 
membership  in  luch  a  pact.  In  relying  on 
collective  security  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  regional  North  Atlantic  and 
liemlsphere  organizations,  this  country  did 
not  Intend  to  curtail  Its  basic  right  of  self- 
defense.  But  that  may  be  the  net  result  of 
the  OAS. 

What  is  the  United  SUtes  to  do  in  a  case 
like  Guatemala?  How  long  must  It  permit 
a  feUow-traveler  regime  to  subject  American 
companies— such  as  United  Fruit.  Interna- 
tional Railways  of  Central  America.  Electric 

Bond  k  Share,  and  Pan-American  Airways 

to  arbitrary,  discriminatory,  and  confiscatory 
regulations  without  legal  r«dr«es? 

A3  part  of  the  good-neighbor  policy,  the 
United  States  long  ago  abandoned  mUltary 
Intervention  to  protect  Its  citizens  and  their 
rights.  Also,  it  has  refrained  from  using 
flnenclal  retalUtlon  and  economic  sanctions. 

The  theory  was  that  there  would  be  col- 
lective restraints,  that  the  good-neighbor 
policy  would  work  both  wa.-s.  Not  only 
was  una  country  suppoeed  to  help  others— 


thay  wan  sopeeted  to  come  to  its  aid.   Tb^ 
are  not  doing  so  In  the  case  ot  Guatemala. 

Congress  and  the  American  public  %p<< 
preas  are  ^'^*'^  why.  In  an  unM-nni  House 
debate  Monday.  Democratic  iMbder  Joiur 
W.  UoCoauMS  (llasaachuaetts)  and  Bepuh- 
Ucan  Leader  Jossph  W.  Masxur.  Ja.  (llasaa- 
chuaetts) Joined  to  warn  that  Ouatwoiala 
has  become  a  Stalinist  beachhead  in  this 
Vdefense  area.  OAS  members  may  take  a  long 
look  at  Bepresentatlvs  IfsBrWa  cloalag 
statement: 

"It  should  be  of  the  deepeat  ooooem  to 
every  American  Republic  which  believsa  In 
and  hopes  for  the  continuance  of  the  Inter- 
American  system  that  this  Guatemalan  Com- 
munist threat  to  the  Inter-American  systam 
be  eliminated." 

The  time  is  coming  wlien  our  Latin -Amer- 
ican allies  will  luive  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this.  Stalin  has  shown  his  hand 
In  similar  "nationalist"  situations  In  Iran  and 
Cgypt.  The  United  States  cannot  allow  him 
to  repeat  that  security  threat  in  the  Guate- 
mala-Panama heart  of  our  own  defense  area. 

If  the  OAS  falls  to  face  up  to  this  emer- 
gency, It  wIU  lose  ths  respect  and  support 
of  the  United  State*. 

[PrtMn    the    Christian    Science    IConltar    ot 

March  4.  1952) 
CoMMVNisiCs    VootMXirrs    Or    Biccn    m 

OUATUCALA 

Charges  In  Congress  again  bring  the  light 
ot  public  attention  to  bear  on  the  extent  of 
Communist  inflltraUon  In  Guatemala. 

Events  in  the  past  few  years  in  that  small 
but  strategic  country  located  nmr  tha  Pan- 
saoa  Canal  seem  to  bear  out  reports  ot  the 
substantial  influence  of  Communists  and 
thctfr  fellow  travelers  in  the  country's  affairs. 

The  most  recent  charges  were  nr>*4t  by 
Representatives  John  W.  McCoucacx  (Dem- 
ocrat) and  JoesPH  W.  MAaror.  Js.  (Repub- 
lican), both  of  Maasachusetts.  Mr.  McCoa- 
MACK  told  the  House  he  had  received  word 
trotn  unimpeachable  sotures  that  the  penc- 
tration  of  Ouatamala  by  Soviet  commuoism 
bad  developed  into  "a  position  of  great 
peril."  He  characterized  it  as  a  "fiill-fledged 
Soviet  beachhead  on  our  flank." 
'  Mr.  Mabtin  also  said  the  matter  was  of 
"deepest  concern-  to  every  Amerleaa  t«- 
PobUc.  He  cbaricd  that  American  entcr- 
priaes  weye  being  hamsaed  by  the  Oxiat*- 
malan  Government  and  Communist-domi- 
nated unions. 


and  further  any  oampaign  ambMraalaa  tJM 
Unlt«l  Stataa. 
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The  State  Department  aiao  leoenUy 
tersely  commented  without  further  explana- 
tion that  the  political  situation  In  Otiate- 
™*J*  ^**  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Replying  to  the  ooogreaalonal  attacks,  the 
Guatemalan  official  said  charges  were  made 
In  this  country  whenever  relations  between 
his  government  and  the  United  Prult  Co., 
which  has  had  large  banana  plantations 
there,  became  strained. 

"The  position  in  our  country  Is  average — 
we  have  some  Communists,  but  we  are  no 
worse  off  than  any  other  country,"  he  said. 

This  discvission  of  Communist  influence 
stems  from  the  long  and  bitter  negotlationa 
between  the  Guatemalan  Government  and 
United  Fruit  over  continuation  of  the  com- 
pany's operation*  in  that  country.  The 
negotiations  have  reached  an  Imrai— 

COMPAIfT   AOASCAjrr 

The  company  refuses  to  make  any  further 
concessions  to  the  Government  and  labor  be- 
cause of  the  repercxualons  such  a  compro- 
mise might  have  in  the  other  coxintrles  In 
which  it  has  large  holdings. 

Many  In  the  government  on  the  other 
hand  are  determined  to  force  the  company 
to  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  naUon.  This  attitude  is  further 
hardened  by  the  attitude  of  the  Communists 
and  fellow  t^^velers  who  are  glad  to  support 


Svldenc*  of  pro-Oommunist  tendencie*  In 
the  Ouatemalan  Oovemownt  arc  not  hMtt 
to  llnd.  The  most  recent  Incklent  wa*  Qm 
banning  of  an  anti-Communist  radio  pro- 
gram early  in  I^Bbruary.  The  antt-Oommu- 
nlst  student  front  had  signed  a  contract  with 
a  privately  owned  broadcasting  station,  but 
the  management  refused  to  radloeast  the 
programs.  Antl-Commtmlsts  attributed  the 
ban  to  the  Government,  according  to  news 
report*. 

Diplomatic  spokesmen  say  Gtiatemala's 
President.  Jacobo  Arbenz  Ousman.  la  not 
himself  a  Oommunlst.  However,  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  many  Communists  and  fellow 
tra^jg"  In  key  poeltlons.  As  a  resi.lt.  th* 
Government  is  influenced  strongly  by  them. 
It  1*  said. 

And  Roberto  Puente*  Alvarado.  president 
of  the  Guatemalan  Congress,  is  an  open  Com- 
munist sympathiser.  He  waa  a  delegate  to 
the  Communist -dominated  "peace  congrera" 
bdd  In  Vienna  last  year. 

1%*  pio-Ooaamunlst  bent  of  th*  Oowm- 
ment  was  intensified  rather  t>»»»^  retaaad 
•fter  President  Aibvnr  ■■  iisnilliiii  of  tha 
preddeney  last  year.  These  elements  ar« 
largely  ta  control  of  tha  oongreas  and  labor. 
In  the  face  of  Hieh  power,  public  f^a~iala 
ire  forced  to  be  frtandly  to  their  cause*. 

True,  the  SjnOjOOO  population  in  that 
country  Is  no  mUitary  threat  to  the  hemls- 
pher*.  But  complete  OanuMunlBt  domins- 
tion  could  make  it  a  direct  and  pow«rf«l 
teflaence  on  other  Central  and  South  fimtri 
can  cotmtrlas. 

In  December.  Vletar  Manuel  Outlerrss. 
head  of  the  labor  oonfederatlOQ.  returned 
from  a  vtoit  to  Moscow  and  bagan  to  tighten 
the  bands  binding  ttM  left-wing  element* 
in  the  country  topether.  Bafore  his  trip, 
there  bad  been  bints  of  a  tflvMoo  of  pso- 
OommmiM  group*. 

XMcmarTs  — «'*'»rp 

PoUowlng  are  some  of  the  incident*  from 
recent  Ouatamalan  history  tlkat  are  used  to 
support  the  charge  of  heavy  Cosmnunist  In- 
•u*tie*  of  that  country: 

fall,  whan  anti-Oaaamnntota  achad- 
a  raUy.  th*  oOcial  press  attacked  the 
It  for  weeks  as  "aiitovasiive"  and  la- 
traded  to  overthrow  the  pressnt  OovemmMit. 
ftesMent  Arbasis  and  othar  ii^i  lals  did  not 
respond  to  invitations  to  sMead. 

Last  October,  after  the  r**"'*»fi1  tntcrvea- 
tion  ofVleapte  Lombardo  Toledano.  left- 
wing  Mndeaa  boaa  of  the  Latin-American 
Confederation  of  Labor.  OiMtemsIa's  5O.CO0 
«nlo«»  workers  were  herded  into  the  new  left- 
wing  labor  confederation.  And  in  ecntrast 
to  the  anti -Communist  maetiag.  high  Gov- 
eraaseat  oMdals  attended,  or  sent  greet  ngs, 
or  olBclals  to  represent  them  at  this  meeting. 

During  the  regimes  of  its  left-wing  pr*sl« 
dents.  Guatemala  has  'been  one  of  tiie  prla- 
clpal  basea  for  Iniccaneertlke  expeditiona 
lagalnst  reactionary  neighboring  govern- 
mento.  A  private  army  of  exiles  and  adven- 
turers had  use  of  Guatemalan  ah^itensB, 
rifles,  and  anununltlon  in  an  atlanijitsil  ia- 
▼sslon  of  dictator-ridden  Dominican  Repub- 
lic In  1*49. 

WASHOrOTOIf  raOTKSTS 

In  January  1952.  the  government  banned 
antl-CoBununist  public  deoMostratious. 

The  State  Department  in  Washington  has 
protested  at  tlmea  against  the  Guatemalan 
press  and  radio  attacka  on  the  United  States 
and  Ito  policies  which,  Waahlngton  said, 
seemed  to  ape  the  Combaunlst  line. 

In  I960,  the  government  need  pro-Com- 
mxmlst  labor  union  "action  squads"  to  break 
up  a  series  of  antlgovemment  demonrtra- 
tlons  In  which  several  persons  were  klUcd. 


Amu>nuATSB 
Zn  th*  faU  of  l»M  th*  government  ap- 
parently was  embarked  on  a  more  moderate 
course.  A  proposed  law  to  restrict  Com- 
munist actlvltlas  was  preaented  to  congree* 
by  a  government  minister  who  soon  there- 
after resigned  and  was  given  a  less  important 
post.    The   bill   was  not  paased. 

In  the  middle  of  last  year,  the  pro-Com- 
munuts  wore  having  difficulty  finding  a  hall 
In  which  to  bold  their  celebration  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  their  newspaper,  Octubre. 
Education  Minister  Hector  Morgan  Garcia 
came  to  their  rescue,  labeling  this  a  "cul- 
tural program*  and.  Invoking  a  law  which 
require*  every  movl*  house  to  offer  to  the 
puUlc  two  cultural  event  a  month,  ordered 
a  theater  to  provide  Its  facilities. 

Officials  In  Panama,  meanwhile,  have 
charged  that  Ouatemalan  Communisu  were 
extending  operations  to  their  country. 

An  ti- Communists  have  not  been  without 
their  showings  of  strength.  In  addition  to 
traditional  conservaUve  elementa.  this  group 
Includes  a  sizable  portion  of  the  middle  class 
and  laboring  groups. 

Last  December  Guatemala  City  elected  a 
mayor  on  an  anti-Communist  platform. 
Since  then,  176  antl-Communlst  committees 
throughout  the  country  have  collected  100.- 
000  signatures  on  a  petlUon  sent  to  th* 
government  demanding  the  dissolution  of 
the  Communist  Party  beeaua*  it  "violates  the 
oonsututlon." 

An  antl-Communlst  coup  In  the  Isthmian 
country  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility. During  the  regime  of  the  two  left- 
wing  inesldenu  who  have  held  office  since 
1944  there  have  been  a  score  of  unsuccessful 
uprisings  agalnat  ths  regime. 


Wky  SockBic  Niaffara  P«wer7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WIUIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  ifcw  Toea 
DC  THX  HOUSE  OP  BXPRBBXNTATIVXS 

Thurtdav.  March  6.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  ot  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RtcoRD.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  well-written  editorial  sup- 
porting the  Capehart-Miller  bills  for  the 
further  development  of  Niagara  Palls 
power  by  private  enterprise  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Chicago  IXUly  Tribune 
Thursday,  November  29,  1951. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

Wirr  SoczAUBX  Niaoasa  Powsst 
Last  year  the  United  Sutes  and  Canada 
made  a  new  agreement  on  the  use  of  water 
In  the  Niagara  River  for  generating  hydro- 
electric power.  Whereas  previous  agreements 
have  provided  that  each  Nation  would  divert 
a  certain  amount  of  water  for  power  ptir- 
poees.  the  new  treaty  reversed  the  procedure. 
It  requiree  that  enough  water  be  retained  in 
the  river  to  maintain  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
falls  and  that  the  two  Natlona  will  divide 
•▼enly  all  that  U  left.  This  makoa  two  or 
^^'**  times  as  much  water  available  for 
power  as  has  been  used. 

The  Senate  attached  a  reservation,  ac- 
cepted by  the  Canadians,  that  the  American 
ahare  of  the  water  shaU  be  used  only  as  Con- 
gress shaU  provide  by  law.  That  resxUted  In 
three  measures  being  Introduced  to  permit 
the  power  development,  one  based  on  private 
enterprise,  one  on  state  socialism,  and  one 
<^    on  national  socialism. 

Senator  Capkhart,  Republican,  of  Indiana, 
a  former  resident  of  the  Niagara  Palls  area. 


Mid  Representative  Mnxsa,  Republican,  of 
wew  York,  who  represents  the  district  In  the 
House,  sponsored  the  bill  for  private  develop- 
ment.  Plve  New  York  utlUty  companies  have 
a  plan  ready  to  cost  them  some  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions.  The  power  would 
be  distributed  and  scHd  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
agencies  that  now  reguUte  the  companies' 
business. 

Senator  Lehkan  and  Representotlve  Roosx- 
vxLT.  Democrau.  of  New  York,  came  up  with 
a  propoaal  to  put  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  Niagara  power  business,  with  the 
tuual  provisions  of  the  aoclaUzed  power  gang 
for  Government  transmission  lines  and  spe- 
cial privileges  to  cooperatives  and  municipal 
power  systems.  *^ 

Senator  Ivxs  and  RepresenUtlve  Cole. 
RepubUcans.  New  York,  proposed  to  put  Gov- 
ernor  Dewey's  little  New  Deal  at  Albany  into 
public-power  generation.  They  left  the 
question  of  distribution  and  sale  of  the 
power,  whether  by  existing  utility  companies 
or  the  State,  to  future  negotiation. 

There  Is  no  qusstlon  of  the  Job  being  so 
big  that  only  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
richest  state  In  the  Union  can  undertake  it 
The  addlUonal  generating  capacity  wiU  be 
leas  than  what  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Cos.  have  added  to  their  Chicago  aystom 
•Ince  the  end  of  World  War  U  and  the 
New  York  utUlty  companies  have  larger  re- 
sources than  Commonwealth  Edison  Their 
engineers  can  complete  the  Job  in  about  half 
the  time  that  the  Army  engineers  say  wotild 
be  needed  for  a  Federal  project. 

The  Niagara  proposal  of  Senator  Lkhmait 
and  Junior  Rooskvxlt  represents  a  new 
frontal  attack  by  the  Socialist  power  lobby' 
Previously  the  Government  has  got  Into  the 
power  business  by  the  back  door,  on  the  the- 
ory that  Ihe  power  was  a  byproduct  of  such 
accepted  Federal  activities  as  flood  control 
navigation,  or  Irrigation.  The  fraudiUent 
write-offs  of  costs  to  nonexistent  navigation 
and  flood-control  beneflU  have  made  the  so- 
called  TVA  yardstick  notortoxjs. 

In  recent  years  the  public-power  racketeers 
have  used  more  and  more  flimsy  excuses. 
The  Reclamation  Bureau  is  bxilldlng  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  In  Montana  In  a  region  where 
moat  of  the  adjacent  land  Ues  at  46*  angles 
and  wouldnt  grow  anything  If  It  were  Irri- 
gated, but  the  Bureau  stlU  pretends  that  this 
U  a  mulUple-purpose  dam,  one  of  the  pur- 
poses being  irrigation,  which  the  Bureau  was 
establlahed  to  promote.  At  Niagara,  how- 
ever, there  Is  no  excuse  for  Federal  interven- 
tion—^no  irrigation,  no  navigation  to  aid,  no 
flooda  to  control.  The  Lehman-Roosevelt 
bin  u  a  barefaced  proposal  to  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Into  competition  with  pri- 
vate business. 

The  public-power  crowd  Is  making  the 
usual  aasertlon  that  lU  plan  wUl  provide 
cheaper  electricity  for  small  \isers.  The 
New  York  State  crowd,  which  Intends  to 
finance  the  project  with  revenue  bonds  whose 
owners  would  have  to  pay  no  Federal  income 
tax  on  the  Interest,  is  making  the  same 
claims.  These  claims  are  valid  only  to  the 
extent  that  a  Federal  or  State  project  would 
dodge  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes. 

The  five  private  companies  proposing  to 
develop  the  power  estimate  that  at  their 
present  tax  rates  they  wiU  pay  $33,000,000  a 
year  additional  on  the  new  project.  As  tar 
lower  costs  of  power,  they  point  out  that  if 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
would  excuse  them  from  paying  their  pres- 
ent tax  bUls  they  could  sell  power  to  aU  of 
their  domestic  and  rural  customers  at  one- 
fifth  the  present  ratea.  That  Is  far  better 
than  any  socialized  power  set-up  ever  baa 
done  or  ever  will  do. 

The  so-called  cheap  public  power  Is  cheap 
In  exact  ratio  to  ita  tax  dodging.  For  every 
dollar  that  the  consumer  saves  on  his  power 
bUU,  he  pays  two  in  tax**,  on*  to  make  up 
for  the  taxe*  the  pubUc  power  project  evades 
and  the  other  to  siipport  lU  bureaucracy. 
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Skall  llie  Aadeat  Rale  of  Secrecy  n 
Crnaal  lavettifatieM  Be  Discarded? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  lOCHIOAK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBKNTATTVEB 
Thursday.  March  6.  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  article  which  appeared  editorially  in 
the  February  1952  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Judicature  Society  vol- 
ume 35.  No.  5. 

The  society  Is  a  highly  respected  as- 
soclatlon  of  lawyers  and  judges,  and  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  carefully  developed  opinion  on  the 
use  of  television,  radio.  moUon-picture 
cameras,  and  other  devices  and  methods 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  the  subject  matter  of  certain 
kinds  of  congressional  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation. 

The  article  follows: 
Shall   ths   Ancikmt  Ruls  or   Sscaacr   m 
CanoNAL  iNvxsncATiONa  Bs  DncASoxB? 
From  the  viewpoint  of  judlcUl  administra- 
tion, a  congressional   committee   investiga- 
tion Is  neither  beast,  bird,  nor  fish.    lu  pro- 
ceedings are  not  Judicial,  for  no  Issues  ar* 
before  it  for  decision.    It  is  not  a  grand  jury 
for  its  object  is  not  to  indict.     It  U  not  leg- 
IsUtive.  for  its  recommendations  do  not  have 
the   force   of   law   until   they   have   paa**d 
through  regular  legislative  channels.     Yetlt 
has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  all  three 
aU  of  which  may  be  seen  la  the  recent  Ke- 
lauver  committee  Investigation. 

Although  this  committee's  work  was  not 
legislative.  It  appended  to  Its  report  drafts 
of  proposed   legislation  which   may  be  ex- 
pected to  go  through  Congress  on  Just  about 
the  same  basis  as  If  they  had  come  from  the    « 
Judiciary  or  other  leglslstive  committee  In- 
stead ol  an  Investigating  committee.    It  waa 
not  a  judicial   body,   and   yet   the  partld- 
panu  found  It  necessary  to  remind  them- 
selves constantly  that  such  was  the  case 
To    the    televUlon    viewer,   the   committee 
chairman  and  his  colleagues  occupied  a  po- 
altlon  roughly  comparable  to  chief  justice 
and   assoclato   Justices:    witnesses   on    the 
stand   were   Interrogated   by   the   commit- 
tee s  counsel  for  all  th*  world  as  If  he  had 
been  a  prosecutor,  and  occaalonally  they  had     - 
their  own  counsel  present  to  protect  their 
mtereste.    To  add  to  the  lUusion.  many  of 
the    hearings   were    actually    conducted    In 
courtrooms,  and  mllllona  of  viewers  never 
knew  the  difference.     The  slips  of  the  tongue 
in  which  those  proceedings  were  Inadvert- 
ently referred  to  as  Judicial  were  aa  reveal- 
ing as  they  were  amusing. 

The  Unship  of  a  committee  Investigation 
to  grand  Jury  proceedings  depends  entirely 
upon   the   subject    matter   under   investiga- 
tion.   If  It  U  such  a  matter  as  the  adequacy 
of  safety  practices  In  coal  mines,  or  the  de- 
sirability of  additional  financial  aid  to  lu-     / 
rope,    there   Is   little   or   no   connection   or 
similarity.     If  It  U  searching  out  fact*  re- 
garding organised  crime.  un-American  ac- 
tivities, fraud  in  national  defense  contracts 
or  the  Te^)ot  Dome  oil  scandal,  then  it  has 
a  great  deal  In  common  with  a  grand  Jury. 
About  the  only  difference  between  the  work 
of  the  Kefauver  committee  and  that  of  a 
grand  Jtiry  was  the  rather  tenuous  one  that 
the  committee  Itself  did  not  indict.     It  did, 
however,  ttim  its  finding  over  to  other  au» 
thorities  which  followed  through  with  In- 
dictments and  prosecutions,  and  ths 
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was  jlut  about  the  same  to  the  wltnc 
fendants  involved. 

Attitudes  of  the  critics  of  and  apologists 
for  television  broadcasting  of  the  Kefauver 
hearings  b^e  been  chiefly  determined  by 
which  of  these  aspects  of  the  committee's 
work  most  Impressed  them.  The  authors  of 
the  minority  report  of  the  civil  rights  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  obviously  regarded  It  pri- 
marily as  a  legislative  instrument.  Several 
pages  of  their  report  were  devoted  to  but- 
tressslng  the  argument  that  the  legislative 
function  Includes  Informing  the  public  as 
well  as  enacting  laws,  and  this  was  a  major 
factor  In  their  ardent  defense  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  newsreel  coverage  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. Many  others  who  have  commented 
on  television  publicity  have  Identified  the 
hearings  In  their  minds  with  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  these  people  have  been  right- 
fully concerned  about  the  dUBculties  of  pro- 
ctiring  the  truth  from  a  witness  under  the 
distractions  of  blazing  lights,  whirring  cam- 
eras, flashing  bulbs,  and  "mike  fright,"  not  to 
mention  the  Inevitable  tendency  to  drama- 
tiae  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience.  A  third 
group  ot  observers  Is  most  impressed  with 
the  grand-Jury  aspects  of  the  Kefauver  in- 
vestigation, and  these  people  are  aghast  at 
the  wholesale  manner  in  which  it  overrode 
considerations  of  public  policy  and  individ- 
ual rights  which  have  been  foundation  stones 
Of  grand-Jiary  procedure  for  centuries. 

Anybody  who  ever  has  done  any  kind  of 
research  or  Investigation  know::  that  It  is  an 
expected  and  inevitable  part  of  the  job  tiiat 
many  fruitless  endeavors  will  be  undertaken 
and  false  leads  pursued.     The  sacred  secrecy 
0*  grand  Jury  proceedings  Is  predicated  upon 
the  iirgent  necessity  of  protecting  the  good 
xuune  and  reputation  of  the  many  Innocent 
persons  who  must  be  questioned  and  who 
may  at  one  time  or  another  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  be  under  suspicion  before  the 
Choice  finally  narrows  down  to  the  few  or  the 
one  as  to  whom  there  is  siifllclent  probable 
cause  to  warrant  an  indictment.     The  spec- 
tacle of  witness  after  witness  being  skillfully 
and  relentlessly  questioned  in  typical  grand- 
jury  fashion,  about  suspected  criminal  ac- 
tivities,  not   only   at   other   people,   but   of 
himself  as  well,  not  behind  the  doaed  doors 
of  a  grand-Jury  room  but  In  a  crowded  audi- 
torium befcK-e  microphone  and  camera,  with 
SCOOO.OOO  people  hanging  on  his  every  word, 
to  something  to  give  pause  to  every  person 
VtafD  holds  Americanism  dear. 
/-Tetovteion  hAs  brought  the  lasue  to  the 
forefront   today,    but   television   is   only   an 
aggravation  of  a  practice  that  has  been  going 
on  fcr  decadert  aud  was  fundamentally  wrong 
from  the  surt.    It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that 
a  witness  ought  not  to  have  the  risk  of  irrep- 
arable damage  to  his  reputation  compovmded 
by  television.     He  should  not  be  compelled  to 
incur   the   risk   at   all.    Television   cameras 
should  be  excluded  from  all  criminal  investi- 
gations, whether  by  grand  Jury,  congressional 
conunittee,  or  any  other  ofBclal  or  govern- 
mental agency,  and  so  should  newsreel  and 
press  photographers,  broadcasters,  reporters, 
and   visitors.     The  standard   of  fairness   in 
publicity  of  Federal  criminal  Investigations  is 
set  forth  in  rule  «  (e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  which  specifies  that  dis- 
closure of  matters  occurring  before  a  grand 
Jury  may  be  made  only  to  Oovemment  at- 
torneys for  use  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  or  when  directed  by  the  court  In  con- 
nection with  a  Judicial  proceeding,  or  under 
certain  circumstances  at  the  request  of  the 
person  involved. 

To  say  that  these  risks  to  the  individual 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  greater  Impor- 
tance of  educating  the  public  is  only  to  fall 
for  the  totalitarian  doctrine  that  the  state  is 
more  important  than  the  individual.  It  is 
the  pride  and  glory  of  America  that  we  will 
let  the  guilty  go  free  rather  than  punish  the 
innocent,  and  that  every  man  is  pressumed  to 
be  Innocent  until  he  is  proven  guilty 


When  coDgresslonal  rommitt—  Investi- 
gate problems  of  Inland  waterways,  farm 
prices,  industrial  working  conditions,  and  • 
thousand  other  matters  of  public  interest 
and  concern,  they  can  render  an  admirable 
public  service  by  educating  the  pubUc  M  to 
those  matters  through  publicity  l>y  all  avail- 
able means,  including  radio  and  tatevlalon. 
When  they  are  investigating  the  commission 
of  crimes,  they  ought  to  have  no  more  power 
over  their  witnesses  than  any  other  crim- 
inal investigating  body,  and  they  should  be 
subject  to  the  rules  that  have  governed  those 
investigations  throughout  Anglo-American 
legal   history. 


TUt  It  Ti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoMsiM 
»  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBfTATIW 

Thursday.  March  6. 19S2 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiaconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  enclosing  a  news  commen- 
tary broadcast  by  the  commentator  Wil- 
lis J.  Ballinger  over  the  liberty  Network 
on  March  3,  1952.  The  subjects  he  dis- 
ciissed  In  that  broadcast  are  Important 
to  Members  of  this  CoTkgreaa  and  I  ex- 
tend his  comments  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord: 

TtaB  Is  Toom  Awf^^ft 

(News  emusentary  broadcast  by  WtUto  J. 
Ballinger) 

The  top  file  from  Wsshlngton  tonight. 
Will  President  Truman  be  his  own  dark 
horse?  Mr.  Ewing  sells  socialism  with  cash 
on  the  line.  And  a  danger  flag  Is  hoisted  on 
the  Japanese  Security  Pact. 

First,  the  Initial  presidential  primau7  Is 
only  a  week  off — and  the  Nation  Is  still  wait- 
ing for  word  from  the  White  House.  More 
and  more  It  looks  like  the  PresMrat  It  a 
prisoner  of  the  White  Horise  palace  guard. 
Our  best  advices  indicate  he  will  run  and 
will  announce  that  decision  at  the  hundred- 
dollar-a -plate  Jefferson-Jackson  day  dinner 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  Urg^ngs  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  have  been  over-balanced 
by  pleas  of  hto  palace  guard.  His  advisors 
tell  him  be  alone  has  a  chance  to  win,  and 
that  above  all  be  alone  can  hold  the  radi- 
cals— the  backbone  of  the  Pair  Deal — to- 
gether and  have  a  chance  to  win. 

If,  however,  the  President  Is  not  going  to 
run,  there  11  be  nothing  said  about  it  at  the 
dinner.  The  strategy  then  will  be  to  give 
the  party  chleftans  time  to  unite  on  a  suc- 
cessor before  Mr.  Truman  bows  out.  Plnd- 
Ing/'suCh  a  successor,  however,  presents 
grarve  dlflicultles.  If  one  can't  be  found. 
BMW  he  forced  to  run.  And  If  he  does  be  has 
flvjl>lg  points  against  him  to  start  with. 

Ttrst,  the  President  got  a  minority  of  the 
popular  votes  in  the  last  election — and  only 
won  enough  electoral  votes  because  of  his 
big-city,  big-State  strength.  Second,  there's 
been  an  instability  in  his  administration 
which  has  no  equal  in  our  history.  Thirty- 
three  men  have  shuffled  in  and  out  cf  his 
cabinet  in  less  than  7  years.  President 
Roosevelt — In  12  years — only  had  25  Cab- 
inet officers.  Third,  the  Constitution  has 
been  amended  to  read  no  President  shall 
have  more  than  two  terms,  and  while  It 
specifically  exempts  Mr.  Trmnan^^Je  would 
stni  be  In  violation  of  the  jpfrlt  of  that 
amendment.  Fourth,  the  split  in  his  party— 
the    Jeffersonlan    revolt    in    the    South— to 


twice  as  serkms  as  in  'M.  It  was  serious 
enough  then — based  largely  on  the  civil 
nghts  Issue.  Now  It  includes  the  entire 
Pair  Deal  taxing  and  qsendlng  program,  with 
the  Jeflersonlans  lining  up  with  Republicans 
more  than  ever  on  theee  economic  toeuea. 
PlnaUy.  two  Democrats  come  out  In  a  flght 
to  the  flnlsh  for  the  nomination.  One  to 
freshman  Btnatoi  KsrsuvBB,  of  TBnneeeee. 
But  his  chances  look  rather  sUm.  First, 
he's  revealed  so  many  gangster-px>llttcian  tie- 
ups  in  the  Denkocratlc  Party  that  the  party 
boeeee  want  no  part  of  him.  Second,  he's 
an  advocate  of  the  AtlanUc  Union  world 
government  movement,  and  It's  Inconceiva- 
ble that  the  American  people  would  at  thto 
time  elect  a  President  who  wanu  to  even 
explore  the  poealbmtles  of  imiting  Anoerlca 
and  Great  Britain  in  a  oonunon  governsMnt. 
The  other  candidate  U  Georgia's  veteran 
Senator  Dicx  Rueeau..  who's  maintaining  a 
significant  silence  on  whether  or  not  hell 
toad  the  Jeffersonlans  In  revolt  thffliM  be 
lose  the  nomination. 

But  the  President  wouldn't  shed  hto  m&n- 
tte  to  either  of  these  men.  He's  been  look- 
ing over  three  other  possibilities — Chief  Jus- 
tice Vinson.  Senator  Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson  of  nilnoU.  The  more 
he  looks  at  them,  however,  the  more  spe- 
cial problems  these  men  present.  Vinson 
has  ruled  himself  oyt.  Ksaa  cant  be  con- 
sidered a  serious  contender  against  any  Re- 
publican. At  first  glance  SUvenson  seems 
to  be  the  logical  choice,  but  Stevenson, 
unfortunately,  is  compromised  In  an  upsurge 
of  political  graft  in  hto  own  SUte. 

People  In  Illlnoto  know  the  significance  of 
the    phony    cigarette    tax    stamp    scandal, 
whereby    the    State    lost    112.000.000     be- 
cause the  admin totratlon  failed  to  act  for 
'  years  to  break  up  a  counterfeiting  ring; 
the  heavy  race  trsck  proflta  made  by  the 
Oovem^jr's  secretary,  now  resigned,  after  a 
bill   expanding   the    track's   operations    was 
pushed  through  the  legislature:   the  disas- 
trous West  Frankfort  mine  exploelon.  and 
subsequent  revetotlons  that  State  mine  In- 
spectors faUed  to  enforce  safety  tows:   the 
current  horsemeat  fiasco  wherein   millions 
of  pounds  of  horsemeat  were  sold  to  tll- 
nolsans  ss  beef  under  the  noees  of  the  State 
meat  inspectors.     And  last,   but  not  least. 
Governor     Bteveneon's     personal     character 
deposition  on  behalf  of  Algei   Hiss,  who  to 
now  in  a  Federal  prison  serving  a  perjury 
•entenoe.     Few  governors  In  nilnoto  htotory 
have  had  so  many  major  scandato  break  dur- 
ing their  administrations. 
Furthermore,  the  Jeffersonlan  Democrats 
I  want  to  know  where  Stevenson  stands  on  the 
tostie  of  legislating  dvll  rlghu.    Hto  record 
>•  clear.    One  of  his  first  moves  as  Governor 
'  ?*•>•  ego  was  to  back  a  bill  setting  up  a 
commission  in  Dllnoto  to  enforce  eqttal  em- 
ployment  pracUoee  In  private  concerns,  but 
the  legislature  smashed  the  plan. 

So  the  President  U  without  an  obvious 
successor.  If  he  grabs  the  nomination  for 
himself,  hem  face  the  wrath  and  a  probable 
walk-out  of  the  Jeffersonlans.  The  country 
could  divide  into  three  camps,  sufficient  to 
pitch  the  election  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    There  each  State  gets  l   vote 

2fi  needed  to  elect  a  President.  Right  now 
the  Republicans  control  24  State  delegations. 
The  Fair  Dealers  have  only  10.  The  Jeffer- 
sonlans have  Just  nine,  and  the  other  five 
are  border  States  which  could  go  any  way 
at  all.  In  all  this  we  can  be  sure  of  only 
one  thing— that  Mr.  Truman  must  be 
spending  some  sleepless  nights  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  the  answers.  We  predict  he  wUl 
run  again. 

Hoist  a  red  flag  over  the  Japanese  Secu- 
rity Pact  about  to  be  ratified  by  our  Senate. 
Japan  grants  to  the  United  States  the  right 
to  establish  military  bases  In  Japan.  But 
to  article  4  of  the  pact  It's  provided  that 
our  control  of  those  bases  shall  expire 
-whenever  In  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Japan  there 


shall  have  come  into  force  such  United 
Nations  arrangements  as  will  be  satto- 
factory." 

This  Isnguage  to  perfectly  clear.  Under  It 
the  President  can  give  away  those  Japanese 
bases  on  a  moment's  notice  and  without 
consulting  either  the  Senate  or  House.  Our 
wurld-mlnded  State  Department  can  be 
counted  on  to  waste  no  time  seeing  that  thto 
to  done. 

Mow  we  conquered  Japan  entirely  through 
our  own  efforu.  Hundreds  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  are  drenched  with  the  blood  of  our 
American  boys — and  billions  of  dollars  still 
have  to  be  paid  by  oiu*  taxpayers  for  the 
cost  of  thto  venture.  We've  already  had  one 
dtoaatrous  experience  in  subordinating  our 
military  freedom  to  the  United  Nations. 
When  our  forcee  In  Korea  were  put  under 
U.  N.  they  lost  their  freedom  of  action.  Our 
military  commanders  became  bogged  down 
in  U.  N.  political  red  tape.  And  the  U.  N. 
eat  back  for  months  refusing  to  do  anything 
about  the  lihocking  fact  thst  England  and 
France  were  shipping  tons  and  tons  of  mili- 
tary suppltoi  to  the  Red  Chinese.  Our  >>oys 
were  being  killed  with  equipment  furnished 
by  oxir  own  allies — and  big.  ponderous,  poli- 
tics-ridden U.  N.  did  nothing. 

In  thto  changing  world,  we  dont  know 
that  we're  even  going  to  stay  In  U.  N. — 
we  dont  know  who  our  enemies  may  be 
tomorrow.  Those  Japanese  bases  should  stay 
under  our  control  for  a  definite  period  at 
least.  They  were  earned  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brow  and  tlie  white  croeess  of  our  dead — 
and  they  are  valtiable  to  otir  own  security 
In  the  present  trouMed  waters  of  Asia. , 

The  other  night  I  told  you  about  tbs'amas- 
Ing  extent  to  which  Government  in  the 
United  Statiis  to  handing  out  caah  money 
to  Its  dtlaens.  How  almost  30.000,000 
people— one  out  of  every  6  in  the  country — 
are  getting  checks  from  Government — Fed- 
eral. State  c»  local.  And  you  reoMmber  I 
said  about  IT.OOO.OOO  of  those  people  were 
getting  hand-outs  throxigh  Just  1  agency  In 
the  Federal  Oovemment — the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency.  Thto  powerful  agency  to  headed 
by  Mr.  Oscar  Kwlng — the  man  who's  been 
trying  to  sell  us  socialised  medldne  for  so 
long. 

Now  there's  nothing  Mr.  Iwlng  and  a  lot 
of  peopto  wbo  work  for  him  like  better  than 
to  hand  out  money  to  the  voters.  They  are 
wr»«ki«j  real  headway  towattl  socialism, 
where  the  Oovemment  tries  to  taks  care  of 
everybody.  )}y  destroying  the  traditional 
American  ws  y  of  each  person  looking  out  for 
himself  and  hto  family. 

Now.  to  our  sm— ement  and  dismay,  we 
have  found  that  thto  vast  Agency  has  in- 
structed Its  reltof  workers  to  soften  up  a 
fundamental  trait  in  the  American  way  of 
life — an  aversion  to  taking  Government  re- 
lief. Last  yoar  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
put  out  a  tooklet  of  instructions  to  relief 
workers  all  over  the  country.  The  booklet 
noted  that  self-respecting  Americans  resist 
taking  theee  hand-outs  out  at  a  sense  of 
pride,  and  told  the  workers,  and  thto  to  a 
direct  quote,  that  In  this  respect  the  person- 
ality of  Americans  was  wrong  and  that  these 
personalities  must  be  changed. 

This  must  be  done,  and  these  are  the  exact 
words  of  thu  Government  booklet  again,  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  life  In  the  socialised 
Btata.  It  said  that  If  Americans  cant  sup- 
port themselves  they  suffer  from  what  the 
book  called  a  loss  of  adequacy.  And  the  final 
punch  line  from  this  book — not  publtohed  in 
Russia  or  BngUnd.  but  right  here  by  your 
present  Goveehment — was  this:  "Social  se- 
curity prograiiu  are  a  basic  essential  for  the 
attainment  of  the  soctollzed  stata."  It's 
high  tims  tliat  Congress  looked  closely  Into 
thto  vast  Agency  which  openly  instructs  Its 
workers  to  tireak  down  the  self-reliance  of 
our  people  and  boldly  proclaims  that  Its  goal 
to  the  socialised  stata  In  America. 


Material  Cats  Held  Blew  te  CoastnictioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      * 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  caufoami 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  18, 1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  a  news  item 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  February 
21. 1952.  I  have  recently  conferred  with 
Mr.  Shaw,  manager  of  the  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Chapter  of  the  AGC,  and  have 
connrmed  this  statement.  With  the 
slow-down  In  the  letting  of  orders  for 
war  materials  and  construction,  surely 
the  responsible  parties  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  release  steel  for  other  con- 
struction purposes. 

MATxatAi.  Cirrs  Hzu>  Blow  to  COKSraucnoK 
Continued  drastic  reductions  In  the  aUo- 
catlon  of  steel  and  other  critical  materiato 
are  having  a  paralyzing  effect  on  construc- 
tion throughout  the  12  southern  counties 
of  California,  W.  D.  Shaw,  manager  of  the 
Southern  Calif omU  Chapter  of  the  Associ- 
ated General  Contractors,  said  yesterday. 

The  volume  of  contracta  awarded  in  ttito 
area  during  December  was  off  nearly  70  per- 
cent, employment  within  the  indiutry  to 
down,  highway  and  freeway  developmenta 
scheduled  for  Immediata  construction  are 
being  held  up,  and  the  school  building  pro- 
gram to  faced  with  the  necessity  for  drastic 
revision.  Shaw  said. 

SHASP   DCCUKK 

Figures  compiled  by  the  association,  whose 
membership  represents  80  percent  of  the  dol- 
lar volume  of  all  construction  work  in  south- 
em  California,  show  that  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1951  the  dollar  amount  of  con- 
tracta awarded  averaged  between  $19,000,000 
and  $20,000,000  per  month.  Ehiring  Decem- 
ber there  was  a  precipitous  decline  with  the 
total  dropping  to  $«,000,000. 

"The  paralyzing  effect  on  the  construction 
industry  of  defermenta,  postponements,  imd 
meager  allotmenta  of  controlled  materiato 
during  the  fourth  quarter  was  responslbto," 
Shaw  says. 

"While  preliminary  flgtuvs  Indicate  Jan- 
uary was  somewhat  higher  than  December, 
indications  are  that  further  cut-backs  prob- 
ably wUl  make  the  average  for  the  first  liali 
of  1951  the  lowest  to  some  time. 

XMPLOTMXMT   DOWN 

"While  the  todustry  has  been  anticipat- 
ing thto  drop.  It  had  been  expected  that  de- 
fense construction  would  have  an  offsetting 
effect  to  the  virtual  fceeae  out  of  private  and 
nondefense  building.  Thto  has  not  devel- 
oped and  the  net  result  has  been  a  substan- 
tial reduction  to  employment. 

"Another  severe  effect  to  the  slowdown 
being  caused  to  highway  and  freeWay  con- 
struction. Utst  July  steel  allocations  for 
this  purpose  were  cut  to  less  than  half  of 
normal  requirements  and  durtog  the  first 
quarter  of  1952  thto  has  been  even  further 
reduced. 

OOMTIUCTS  WITHHXLD    . 

"Now  the  State  and  other  political  subdl- 
vtolons  are  being  forced  to  withhold  millions 
of  dollars  of  contracta.  The  State  alone  to 
right  now  holding  back  $16,000,000  of  con- 
tracta. 

"Projecta  slated  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1952  show  demand  for  steel  shapes  and  plates 
500  tons  in  excess  of  the  entire  Stata  aUoca- 
tion  for  that  quarter. 

"The  situation  also  has  caused  school 
boards  to  revise  plans.    Under  consideration 


now,  here,  and  elsewhere,  to  a  plan  for  more 
one-story,  instead  of  multiple-story  buUd- 
Ings  to  ellmtoate  the  need  t<x  framtog  steeL** 


Opposition  to  Universal  Military  Traininf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

OP  mAHO 

IN  TBB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1952 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to,  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rboord  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mrs.  I3ale 
Laird,  a  friend  of  mine  who  lives  at 
Weiser,  Idaho.  Her  letter  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1952. 

Mrs.  Laird's  impressive  and  profound 
letter  to  me  evidences  the  deep  thought 
of  one  of  my  esteemed  constituents  in 
the  State  of  Idaho.  I  send  her  letter  to 
the  desk  for  incorporation  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Wcsn,  InaRO.  Febrvory  9, 19SZ. 
Senator  Haau/uc  Wklkkb. 
Senator  From  Idaho, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Daaa  SESfAToa  Wkuucs:  My  husband  and 
I  are  genutoely  alarmed  about  the  posslbUlty 
of  imlversal  military  training,  and  we  be- 
Ueve  we  should  write  to  you  to  let  you  know 
that  we  are  positively  opposed  to  UMT.  We 
beUeve  It  encourages  an  already  pampered 
military  dictatorship.  It  makes  our  boys 
grow  up  under  a  handicap  that  to  bad  mor- 
ally. It  was  because  of  Just  such  a  law  that 
many  of  our  grandfathers  left  Europe  to 
come  to  a  peaceful  and  freedom-loving  coun- 
try. If  you  ask  any  high-school  boy  what 
he  to  preparing  for,  he  wiU  answer,  "What's 
the  use  of  prepartog  for  anything?  The 
Army  wtU  get  me  first  anyway."  Thto  has 
been  going  on  since  1940.  We  don't  dare  go 
on  criishing  the  ambitions,  hopes,  and  Ideato 
of  our  most  precious  natural  resource — ^that 
to.  our  young  people.  Does  a  government 
value  hiunan  liberty  highly  that  vrlll  con- 
script boys  and  not  steel  and  food  and 
clothing? 

We  would  dispense  with  much  of  the  brass 
and  gold  braid.  We  would  make  it  a  sol- 
dier's life  for  all  who  wear  the  uniform.  Life 
would  cease  to  be  one  glorious  pink  tea  for 
the  officers  with  millions  and  millions  of  our 
precious  "defense"  dollars  spent  for  clubs 
and  champagne,  gymnasliuns,  golf  cotirses. 
swimming  pooto,  private  cars,  and  planes  and 
official  palaces  and  clothing  allowances  for 
officers.  We  would  have  Congress  quit  writ- 
ing blank  checks  to  the  armed  services.  We 
would  cut  expenses  to  the  bone  so  that  oxir 
chUdren  and  grandchUdren  will  not  cxnrse 
oxir  day.  The  military  budget  wouldn't  be 
fifty-five  bUlions  or  even  half  that  amount. 
And  rich  men's  sons  would  not  sUp  toto 
oOoers'  Jobs  to  dodge  honest  work. 

Our  country  seems  to  have  come  to  a  place 
where  we  don't  dare  have  peace.  Our  whole 
society  to  ftoally  geared  to  war.  Peace  would 
be  catastrophic  to  miUions  of  lis.  Many 
people  thtok  they  have  learned  tluit  "war 
cures  depression."  True  or  not,  it  to  easier 
to  postpone  the  evil  day  under  the  banner  of 
defense.  It  is  also  easier  to  draft  and  sacri- 
fice a  few  thousand  boys  per  year  than  to 
face  the  domestic  upheaval  that  peace  would 
brtog. 

We  actually  read  and  hear  that  the  casual- 
ties  to   Korea   are   lower   than    the 
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deaths    at    home — as    though    two    wrongs 
make  a  right  and  can  blot  out  our  ahame. 
SnudI  wonder  that  we  shut  off  our  radios, 
burn  the  newspapers,  and  get  outside  into 
the  wonderful  sunshine  to  regain  our  sanity. 
We  have  listened  to  military  advice  too 
long.    Compulsory    military    training    had 
been    in    effect    1    year    and    more    before 
Pearl  Harbor.     It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
American  public  that  most  of  our  men  and 
officers   were   drunk    that    Sunday   morning. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  American  pub- 
lic  that   raw   recruits   had    been   foolishly 
placed  in  France  which  occasioned  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge.     It  was  not  the  public's  fault 
that  the  Russians  were  allowed  to  take  Ber- 
lin  nor  that  American  troops   were   with- 
drawn from  China.     American  parents  have 
had  little  to  say  when  the  boys  are  drafted 
and  the  boys,  or  what  Is  left  of  them,  came 
home  only  when   the  army  chose  to  send 
them.     No  matter  what  the   military  man 
says  about   hating  war.  his  "Job  security" 
lies  In  that  direction. 

We  are  for  peace  even  though  it  will  hurt. 
But  It  Isn't  a  popular  idea  with  America's 
millions  who  live  a  hand  to  mouth  existence. 
Our  enemies  are  within  our  borders,  greed, 
cowardliness,  fear,  dishonesty,  and  faithless- 
ness. 

Why  do  we  need  to  man  Eur(^ean  forts? 
The  Western  Europeans  have  more  men  than 
we.  Why  do  we  flght  In  Korea?  We  can't 
match  the  hordes  of  Chinese  and  Russians 
even  if  we  draft  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  It  isn't  an  hon- 
est war.  Our  Congress  didn't  declare  war. 
We  are  fighting  Chinese  without  declaring 
war  on  China.  We  admit  Russian  master- 
minding but  are  still  dealing  with  Russia 
and  her  satellites.  We  are  saving  Korea, 
but  it  has  been  in  ruins  these  long  months. 
What  are  we  doing  there  but  strengthening 
ova  military  clique? 

Have  we,  like  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  reached 
the  point  of  no  return?    And  must  we,  like 
they,  go  on  and  on,  though  it  means  utter 
ruin  for  us  aU? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Dale  Laho. 


HM^-outs  Have  Become  a  Habk  Uader 
GlobaJ  Speadmc  Poficies  of  Tnnnaa 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6. 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  article  by  Mr.  George 
fiokolsky  in  today's  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald: 


DATS 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 
One  of  the  aasiuiptlons  to  have  gained 
currency  during  the  past  20  years  is  that  we 
need  to  invest  huge  sums  of  capital  in  many 
foreign  coimtries  with  the  object  not  only  of 
keeping  our  own  industries  in  flourishing 
ocmditkm  but  also  to  gain  us  friends  and 
alllea. 

Lend-leaae.  the  good-neighbor  policy,  the 
MarahaU  plan.  BCA,  point  4,  and  some  of 
the  actlTltles  of  the  Ford  Foundation  are 
among  the  efforts  to  move  American  capital, 
manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  As  temporary  expedi- 
ents, some  of  the  methods  employed  by  these 
agencies  have  produce^i  both  favorable  and 


unfavorable  results.  From  the  standpoint 
of  long-term  analysis,  certain  unfavorable 
factors  already  appear: 

1.  If  foreign  trade  is  essential,  Oovem- 
ment  "dumping."  paid  for  out  of  taxes,  can- 
not be  a  substitute  for  ordinary  business 
processes.    On  this  subject,  the  national  for- 

■  eign  trade  council  has  this  to  say: 

"It  cannot  be  expected  that  economic  en- 
vironments conducive  to  the  investment  of 
American  private  capital  will  be  established 
in  these  foreign  lands  so  long  as  the  govern- 
ments concerned  have  reason  to  believe — as 
they  do  have  reason  to  believe — that  they 
will  continue  to  be  the  beneflclartes  of  the 
hand-outs  our  own  Oovernment  has  given 
them  for  so  long.  The  keynote  to  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  climates  needed  for  the 
achievement  of  the  ends  in  view  is  the  recog- 
nition by  the  foreign  governments  concerned 
that  the  United  States  will  not  yield  to  pres- 
sures for  the  provision  of  indlscrimlnat* 
largesse." 

The  acceptance  of  the  hand-out  can  be- 
come a  habit.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by 
ingratitude  and  profligacy. 

2.  The  United  States  has  expended  Its  ir- 
replaceable raw  materials  lavishly  and  is 
already  forced  to  Import  such  commodities 
as  copper,  bauxite  (aluminum),  and  iron 
ore  in  larger  quantities  than  is  altogether 
safe.  For  instance.  In  Chile,  at  the  present 
time,  the  copper  supply  of  the  United  States 
is  being  imperiled  by  socialistic  trends 
leading  to  nationalization.  Our  principal 
source  of  aluminimi  is  the  West  Indies. 

3.  There  is  no  evidence  that  friendship 
can  be  p%ureha8<d  by  trade  or  gifts  and  that 
nationalistic  tendencies,  strong  in  historic 
manifestations,  can  be  snuffed  out  by  public 
relations  or  soft  speeches.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  contrary  seems  to  be  true,  as  wit- 
ness our  current  "dlfncultles  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  to  say  nothing  of  the  $11.- 
(X)0.(XW,000  the  United  Butes  gave  to  Soviet 
Russia  to  rescue  that  eoimtry  from  Ger- 
many, which  we  are  now  financing. 

Nationalism,  in  its  most  intense  expres- 
sion, is  the  truest  reaction  of  public  opin- 
ion is  most  countries  since  the  war.  While 
the  United  States  has  gone  internationalist, 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  going  nationalist. 
The  evidence  rather  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
policy  which  requires  special  friendly  at- 
tention to  Japan  and  Germany,  who  were 
our  enemies  in  the  last  war.  and  to  Spain, 
whom  we  defamed  and  opposed.  While  na- 
tional InteresU  may  be  flxed,  international 
relations  are  always  fluid. 

It  is  not  often  recognized  that  the  mecha- 
nism of  foreign  trade  is  not  the  movement 
of  goods  and  services  but  of  money  from  one 
country  to  another.  When  the  principal 
currencies  o(  the  world  were  good,  the  ex- 
change rate  was  the  determining  factor  in 
foreign  trade,  because  it  decided  price  and 
availability  in  one  country  ot  goods  and  serv- 
ices originating  in  another. 

There  are  no  good  currencies  in  the  world 
today.  The  best  erf  a  bad  lot  is  the  'Ameri- 
can dollar.  All  other  currencies  are  there- 
fore pegged,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  that 
American  dollar,  and  from  its  sway  aU  other 
currencies  are  ti7ing  to  liberate  themselves. 
When  the  English  pound  sterling  oon- 
troUed,  It  was  s  free  cxirrency;  that  la.  Its  • 
value  was  determined  by  the  marketplace  and 
not  by  the  flat  of  a  government.  When  the 
British  pound  l>ecame  a  managed  currency 
of  no  really  fixed  value  and  protected  from 
the  vagaries  of  the  marketplace,  it  gave  way 
to  the  American  dollar,  which  is  also  a  man- 
aged currency  of  uncertain   value. 

The  debasement  of  money  l>y  Govem- 
ment  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  impedi- 
ment to  the  cultivation  of  foreign  trade. 
When  to  unorthodox  monetary  practices  ars 
added  dtmiping  and  barter,  foreign  trade  be- 
comes anarchic.  And  when  to  that  is  added 
nationalisation,  then  wisdom  would  counsel 
that  we  keep  our  liquid  capital  at  home. 


Ridfway  Hits  Irrespoasftle  PoGtict 
Wbkh  Eadasf  er  Morale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALZTcmiru 
Of  THX  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVB 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1952 

Mr.    YORTY.    Mr.    Speaker,    erery 

person,  and  especially  every  veteran, 
knows  the  supreme  importance  of  good 
Individual  morale  and  that  priceless 
esprit  de  corps,  both  of  which  are  so 
vitally  necessary  In  the  grim,  grueling 
ordeal  of  battle  where  men  are  required 
to  risk  their  lives.  Such  men  need  to 
feel  firmly  convinced  that  their  duty  is 
clear,  their  cause  Is  Just,  and  their  sac- 
rifices appreciated  and  understood  by 
those  not  called  upon  to  exist  from  mo- 
ment, to  moment  midst  vlolei¥:e.  death, 
destruction,  fear  and  terror. 

The  protection  of  the  morale  of  our 
troops  should  be  the  concern  of  every 
cltteen.  Certainly  the  weakening  of  that 
morale  is  a  matter  of  constant  concern 
to  our  enemies.  The  whole  complex 
process  of  psychological  warfare  is  aimed 
at  destruction  of  morale,  at  weakening 
the  resolute  will  to  struggle  on,  irre- 
spective of  dangers  and  hardships.  Ob- 
viously, flghUng  men  cannot  be  expected 
to  courageously  wlthsUnd  the  awful 
strains  placed  upon  them  unless  they  are 
convinced  that  what  they  are  aakad  to 
do  is  right  and  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  our  boys  are  fac- 
ing the  enemy  in  battle,  loose- talkinc 
politicians  at  home  should  restrain 
themselves.  The  morale  of  our  men  is 
not  something  to  be  lighUy  toyed  with 
and  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  partiMA 
politics.  Persons  who  make  irrespoari- 
ble  charges  which  tend  to  weaken  the 
morale  of  our  flghUns  men  are  waging 
peycholosleal  warfare  against  our  troops 
whether  they  utter  their  charges  on  one 
side  of  the  iron  curtain  or  the  other.  It 
Is  a  sad  day,  indeed,  when  an  American 
commander  in  the  field  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  answer  home-front  politicians 
In  order  to  protect  the  morale  of  his 
troops.  On.  Matthew  B.  RIdgway  has 
had  to  do  this.  Aiming  his  renuirks  at 
those  who  now  ask  why  we  are  in  Korea 
and  who  publicly  proclaim  it  to  be  an 
unnecessary  war,  General  Ridgway  re- 
cently made  some  frank  and  forceful 
comments  whkh  were  reported  by  the 
press  as  follows: 

RmowAT  Rats  Thosb  Askovo  "Wht  Koassr* 
ToKTO,  February  22.— United  Nations  Su- 
preme Commander  liatthew  B.  Ridgway  to- 
day told  Americans  who  question  why  we 
are  in  Korea  that  everything  Americans  cher- 
ish is  at  stake  ultimately  in  the  grim  and 
weariaome  Korean  eonlllct. 

At  stake,  he  said  in  a  Washington's  B'rth- 
day  address  at  the  Tokyo  Reserve  OScers 
AssodaUon.  are  these  issues:  Enslavement 
of  the  body  and  mind,  instead  of  freedom 
for  both.  OoUectlve  decency  or  grouD  bru- 
tality. 

The  United  Rations  commander  utuiasd 
his  brief  ■rtdrsM  to  lecture  sharply  those 
Americans  ''whose  intelligence  level  offe-s 
not  the  slightest  excuse"  for  questioning  tUs 
United  SUtcs  role  in  Korea. 
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*Vor  my  part."  he  aald.  "there  Is  not 
*  *  any  question  of  the  validity  and 
purpose  of  the  American  stand  against  de- 
liberately planned,  unprovoked  aggression. 
To  havo  done  otherwise  would  have  been 
a  repudiation  of  every  principle  we  had  pre- 
viously professed." 

Rldgn  ay  charged  angrily  that  the  question 
why  we  are  there  raised  by  some  Americans 
dlscredlra  him  who  asks  it. 

"With  ttie  pattern  of  Communist  in  ten. 
tlons  now  spread  across  the  world  where 
even  thi-  blind  can  see.  neither  the  seeming 
insulatkin  of  distance  nor  the  naivete  bom 
of  a  ^loitered  life  can  plead  the  slightest 
•senss  nor  abate  one  iota  of  our  Individual 
reaponsl'3llity.'* 

He  reminded  his  audience  of  the  difficulties 
that  oo!ifronted  Gen.  George  Washington 
during  the  American  Revolutionary  cam- 
paigns. 

Ridgway  quoted  a  letter  that  Washington 
wrote  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  in  1775. 

"It  is  :unong  the  most  difficult  tasks  I  ever 
undertook  in  my  life  to  induce  theee  people 
to  belie^v  thalw  is,  or  can  be,  danger  until 
the  bayonet  U  pushed  at  their  breasts." 
Washington  wrote. 

Another  distinguished  American  foimd 
occasion  last  year  to  explain  "why 
Korea."  In  an  address  at  Dartmouth. 
Senator  Lodge,  according  to  the  Boston 
Globe,  made  the  following  comment: 

If  we  liad  not  fought  the  war  in  Korea,  we 
might  have  lost  all  of  Europe.  The  people 
ot  Suro(ie  were  watching  to  see  if  we  would 
keep  our  word.  If  we  had  not  done  so,  they 
would  hive  felt  there  was  no  longer  any  use 
In  trying  to  resist  communism.  Western 
■urope  might  have  fallen,  and  this  would 
have  been  catastrophic  for  us  because  it 
wotUd  Lave  altered  the  whole  balance  of 
power,  giving  the  Soviets  the  advantage  over 
us  in  Industrial  production  which  is  oxir 
main  acvantags  over  them  at  the  present 
time. 

If  we  had  not  fought  in  Korea,  we  would 
have  lost  most  if  not  all  of  the  non-Com- 
munlst  Far  East.  It  is  highly  doubtful 
whether  Indochina  could  have  held  out  very 
long  and  Indochina  possesses  great  natural 
wealth  as  well  as  being  the  gateway  to  Indo- 
nesia, Slam,  Burma.  Ualaya,  and  India. 

If  we  had  not  fought,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  whst  Japan  would  be  in  very  great  dan- 
ger today.  OuUlde  of  the  United  States, 
Japan  Li  the  second  biggest  industrial  nation 
In  the  W'jrld — second  only  to  Western  Etirope. 
In  importance.  If  Jai>an  were  to  fall  into 
enemy  bands,  it  would  be  a  body  blow  to  our 
security. 

If  we  had  not  fought,  there  would  never 
have  bei>n  the  increase  In  rearmament  that 
Is  now  taking  place  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope.  In  this  poliUcal 
year,  that  we  can  discuss  fully  all  of  the 
debatable  issues  without  tearing  the  Na- 
tion apart  by  descending  to  unbridled 
lust  for  political  power  and  advantage. 


The  Ckaafiag  Soittk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  aiwtrsaia 
I  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVSS 

Monday.  February  18.  1952 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  tiie  Southern  States  are  progress- 
ing more  rapidly  today  in  all  fields  of  eco- 
nomic Lfe  tlian  ever  before.  Cities  are 
expanding,  farms  are  producing  more 


bountiful  crops,  and  better  use  is  being 
made  of  our  great  natural  resources. 

Although  there  Is  much  more  develop- 
ment yet  to  come,  the  South  is  aware 
of  its  innumerable  potentialities  and  Is 
moving  at  a  great  pace  to  take  advantage 
of  these  assets. 

The  southern  progress  story  is  ex- 
pertly discussed  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Changing  South,"  which  appeared 
In  the  October  15,  1951,  issue  of  Focus, 
a  publication  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  the  article 
as  follows: 

Thz  Chamoino  SoxrrR 
(By  WUbUr  Zellnsky) 
The  myth  of  the  01<^  South  dies  hard. 
Ask  the  man  in  the  street  what  the  term 
"American  South"  means  to  him.  and  you  ar« 
likely  to  be  regaled  with  -magnolias,  mint 
Juleps,  banjos,  bales  of  cotton,  lynchlngs. 
and  the  KKK.  Turn  to  a  well-read  citizen 
and  the  response  may  be  "The  Nation's 
economic  problem  No.  1."  Actually,  the 
popular  legend  and  the  easy  epithet,  what- 
ever their  past  validity,  have  kept  most  of  us 
unaware  of  a  profound  metamorphosis  In 
southern  life,  a  transition  that  Is  presenting 
our  frontier-loving  country  with  the  most 
recent  of  its  great  challenges.  This  re- 
nascence has  lieen  developing  with  such 
rapidity  that  its  full  ImpUcations  have  been 
missed  even  by  many  of  its  participants,  but 
it  is  a  change  which  in  its  vast  and  perma- 
nent significance  to  the  Nation  ought  soon 
to  become  a  familiar  theme  to  all  of  us. 

If  the  changing  South  is  not  the  land  of 
the  myth,  what  then  is  it,  and  where  is  it 
headed? 

The  single  unifying  physical  element  of 
the  American  South  is  a  rather  uniform  cli- 
mate with  abundant  rains,  and  long,  warm 
growing  seasons.  Land  forms,  minerals,  and 
plant  life  vary  greatly,  and  so  do  soils,  which 
unfortunately,  av^age  out  as  scarcely  medi- 
ocre In  fertUlty.     I  ^ 

The  cement  thatvbinds  together  these  di- 
versities is  the  inheritance  of  a  unique  cul- 
tural pattern  and  a^ahattei^lng  material 
bankruptcy  from  a  brief  heyday  of  planta- 
tion glory.  The  process  of  trial  and  error  by 
which  other  American  regions  found  their 
vocations  a  century  or  more  ago  is  being  re- 
enacted  before  our  eyes,  but  more  quickly 
and  deftly.  The  South  is  profiting  from  its 
own  and  its  neighbors'  blunders  and  has  be- 
giin  to  "substitute  the  research  laboratory 
for  the  wailing  wall."  It  is  learning  to  cap- 
italize on  its  great  human  resources,  its 
considerable  mineral,  plant,  and  hydrologic 
treasttfe,  and,  particularly,  to  adapt  Itself 
profitably  to  a  near-tropical  climate  favor- 
ing farming,  forestry,  recreation,  jand  even 
industry. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  keys  to  these  be- 
wildering events  are  the  recent  trends  in  the 
two  basic  geographical  elements  of  the  re- 
gion: its  people  and  its  land.  In  AprU  1950 
the  South  >  reported  a  population  of  some 
41,500,000,  or  28  percent  of  the  Nation's  total. 
During  the  past  half  century  the  South  has 
merely  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
In  population  growth,  but  in  the  make-up 
and  activities  of  its  people  there  have  been 
notable  changes.  From  1940  to  1950  its 
tirban  population  increased  by  35  percent,  the 


iThroxighout  thia  dlsctission  this  term 
refers  to  the  foUowlng  13  States:  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  South  CaroUna,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  This  is  an  arbitrary  choice  adopted 
in  order  to  expedite  the  use  of  statistics;  the 
author  Is  keenly  aware  that  portions  of  the 
above  States  are  culturally  nonsouthern 
and  that  sections  of  others  not  listed  should 
be  included  in  the  South. 


fastest  rate  of  growth  in  the  United  States. 
,  The  flight  from  the  land  has  so  intensified 
in  recent  years  that  in  the  1940's  about  half 
of  all  southern  counties — almost  aU  rural 
ones — lost  population,  and  the  South  was. 
the  only  section  of  the  country  to  show  an 
absolute  decline  in  rural-farm  dwellers. 

Another  significant  change  is  the  steadily 
decreasing  propoillon  of  Negroes  in  the 
South.  In  1800,  ro  percent  of  the  people 
were  Negroes,  in  1960  only  22  percent,  and 
there  is  every  indication  of  a  continuing 
drop,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tional percentage  of  Negroes  has  remained 
stable. 

In  the  past  a  low  standard  of  living  and 
Inadequate  medical  faculties  kept  health 
levels  markedly  below  those  In  the  rest  of 
the  country;  they  have  now  improved  buI- 
ficiently  to  bring  life  expectancy  approxi- 
mately up  to  the  national  figure.  The  popu- 
lation, however,  is  still  a  relatively  young 
one,  and  the  South  continues  to  function  In 
a  very  real  sense  as  the  seedbed  of  the  Na- 
tion— its  most  fertile  area  and  largest  source 
of  out-migrants.  The  great  exodus  to  the 
North  and  West  (amounting  to  several  mU- 
lion  people),  which  began  seriously  In  the 
1920's,  reached  full  fiood  in  the  past  decade. 
with  Negroes  participating  in  very  Urge 
n\unl>ers. 

By  virtue  of  much  self-sacrifice  the  South 
has  made  advances  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  its  educational  resources  that  have 
begim  to  pay  dividends  of  economic  and 
social  achievement.  A  sizable  North-South 
educational  differential  persists,  even  though 
the  South  increased  its  school  expenditures 
156  times  in  the  period  1870  to  1948,  and 
now  spends  more  of  its  income  on  education 
than  the  coimtry  as  a  whole;  but  the  gap 
may  yet  be  closed  if  southern  incomes  con- 
tinue to  Increase  and  the  regional  birth 
rate  continues  to  drop. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the  income 
levels  of  southe'-ners  in  the  past  two  decadea. 
A  certain  fraction  of  this  rise  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  waitime  Industry  and  Federal  aid 
In  various  forms,  but  in  large  part  it  reflects 
th3  general  strengthening  of  the  economy. 
Historically,  the  South  has  functioned  as  the 
exporter  of  a  few  staple  crops  and  raw  ma- 
'  terla:8  and  as  a  market  for  all  the  industrial 
and  farm  products  it  has  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  furnish  itself.  This  unbalanced, 
speculative,  quasi-colonial  economy  is  now 
being  replaced  with  diversified  agriculture 
and  industry,  as  is  shown  clearly  by  lx>th  the 
accompanying  maps.  The  South  is  now  sup- 
plying to  itself,  and  even  exporting,  a  vrlde 
variety  of  products  in  its  new  role  as  a  fuU 
partner  in  the  national  economy* 

Some  interesting  clues  to  the  economic 
changes  can  be  found  in  the  ways  in  wlilch 
southern  workers  are  employed.  Although 
farm  Income  has  greatly  Increased  in  the 
past  two  decades,  the  lower  proportion  of 
workers  engaged  in  agriculture  (32  percent 
In  1940  and  only  fll  percent  in  1950)  Indi- 
cates a  distinct  decline  in  the  historic  domi- 
nance of  farming.  Mining,  the  other  major 
extractive  industr/,  has  remained  stationary 
in  terms  of  employment,  occupying  during 
the  same  period  only  about  8  percent  of  the 
regional  working  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  em- 
ployment and  Income  derived  from  the  vari-  > 
ous  manufacturing,  service,  and  secondary 
industry  has  risen  steadily  in  recent  years. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  industrial  activity 
(occup3rlng  more  than  18  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's workers  by  1950)  may  swpass  agrl- 
cu'txire  diuring  the  current  decade  as  the 
prime  producer  of  wealth. 

The  remarkable  advande  of  manufacturing 
In  the  Southeastern  States  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  expanding  volume  in  the  few  old 
established  industries — textUes,  wood  prod- 
ucts, and  tobacco — but,  more  significantly, 
a  vigorous  branching  out  Into  chemtcala. 
hydroelectric  energy  and  refined  mineral 
fuels,  transport  equipment,  eleetiteal 
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metal  prodncta,  and  other  teehnleany  ad- 
Taneed  enterprlsea,  8lin\iltancoiisly.  tba 
older  Industries  have  upgraded  their  prod- 
ucts, introduced  more  complex  forms  of  man- 
ufactxire.  and,  i^  In  the  case  of  the  southern 
entry  Into  Bynthetic  textU«.  have  explored 
new  fields  of  endeavor.  Because  of  a  slow 
start  and  ihe  limitations  Imposed  hj  the 
mineral  and  transport  slttiatlon.  there  Is 
Mttle  likelihood  that  the  South  will  ever  pro- 
duce a  Rxihr  or  a  Pittsburgh,  but  the  general 
dl'ersllicatlon  of  economic  activity  which  It 
seems  destined  to  achieve  may  prove  health- 
ier than  either  Its  own  overly  agrarian  past 
or  the  top-heavy  industrialization  of  a  black 
country. 

The  bulk  of  this  lnd\i8trlal  ezpanslan  has 
eome  not  only  through  the  development  of 
war  Industrtes  such  as  the  $600,000,000 
H-bomb  project  near  Aiken,  8.  C.  but 
through  the  establishment  of  branch  plants 
to  northern  btislnesses,  and  by  the  Invest- 
ment of  oTitslde  capital  in  new  enterprises 
within  the  South.  To  name  but  a  few  of  the 
most  recent:  The  Pord  and  General  Motors 
plants  In  Atlanta.  Ga.;  the  Camden.  8.  C. 
plant  of  the  du  Pont  Co.,  prodxicing  the  new 
fiber,  orlon;  the  Celanese  Corp.'s  acetate  fila- 
ment yam  plant  near  Rock  Hill.  S.  C:  and 
the  International  Paper  00.1  ra3roQ  pulp 
plant  near  Natchez,  Miss.  The  largest  weaver 
of  rayon,  Burlington  Mills,  now  has  more 
than  30  plants  in  operation,  and  has  recently 
announced  plans  for  a  new  mill  near  San- 
ford.  H.  C.  Other  spectacular  developments 
Include  the  chemical  and  ore  processing 
plants  along  the  Oulf  Coast. 

The  well-advertlaed  hydroelectric  power 
development  in  and  around  the  southeni 
Appalachians  has  been  the  critical  locatlonal 
fa^r  for  surprisingly  few  new  businesses. 
The  majority  of  the  new  factories  were  drawn 
to  the  South  by  the  opportunity  of  profitably 
supplying  markets  fTimlshed  by  a  steadily 
Increasing  population  with  expanding  pur- 
chasing power.  Some  other  new  Industries 
are  oriented  toward  supplies  of  raw  materials 
that  are  abundantly  or  uniquely  present  in 
the  South  such  as  petroleum,  natural  gas. 
coal.  iron,  phosphates,  bauxite,  and  sulphur; 
others  were  attracted  primarily  by  the  in- 
dustrial labor  supply,  eepeclally  by  Its  abun- 
dance, reliability,  and  quality.  It  would 
seem.  then,  that  the  recent  industrial  boom 
in  the  South  is  based  on  conditions  per- 
manently attractive  to  the  Investor,  not  on 
a  relatively  evanescent  wage  difference,  and 
that  it  la  likely  to  continue  for  a  good  many 
decades.  The  fact  that  some  85  percent  of 
the  industrial  structures  contracted  for  in 
the  United  States  between  1945  and  1948  were 
to  be  erected  in  thft  South  gives  some  Indi- 
cation of  the  sustained  strength  of  this 
movement. 

The  tragedy  and  the  promise  of  the  South 
are  clearly  marked  also  on  the  face  of  its 
land.  The  campaign  to  arrest  the  destruc- 
tion of  soil  resources  and  to  conserve  and 
rebuild  what  is  left  continues  vigorously. 
How  that  the  countryside  is  being  renovated 
throng  contour  plowing,  strip  cropping,  and 
the  use  of  cover  crops  designed  to  protect  and 
enrich  the  soil,  and  with  5«  percent  of  the 
Nation's  fertilizer  bill  being  paid  by  the 
South,  the  destruction  of  the  soil  has  been 
retarded  sufflclently  to  minimize  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  agricultural  crisis. 

As  the  number  of  farms  In  the  South  has 
decreased,  their  averege  size  has  grown,  per- 
mitting more  intelligent  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  land.  This  crucial  reversal 
of  the  fragmentation  of  holdings  that  had 
been  going  on  since  the  Civil  War  became 
evident  in  the  early  1990's  with  the  decline 
to  farm  tenancy.  From  a  total  of  1,750,000 
units  operated  by  tenants  In  1929,  the  num- 
ber of  such  farms  had  dropped  to  a  little 
over  1,000.000  in  1944,  and  is  probably  much 
lower  at  the  present  time.  In  the  face  of 
a  great  loss  of  labor  and  a  dearth  of  farm 
mechanization,  the  South  can  boast  of  the 


peatest  relative  gains  in  the  United  Statea 
(1933--60)  in  the  productivity  of  the  farm 
worker  and  the  per-acre  value  of  farm  land. 

Tlie  remarkable  increase  in  southern  farm 
Income  from  1929  to  1948  was  in  part  a  mat- 
ter of  governmental  ■ubeldies  and  rising 
commodity  prices.  In  the  main,  however. 
It  was  due  to  the  substantial  gains  In  per- 
acre  yields  of  crops  and  livestock  through 
better  plant  and  animal  selection.  Improved 
farm  practices,  and.  notably,  a  shift  in  the 
selection  of  crops.  The  gospel  of  diversi- 
fication has  been  preached  with  moimting 
success.  The  acreages  devoted  to  cotton,  com, 
and  tobacco— the  old  stand-bys — have  been 
curtailed:  more  attention  Is  being  given  to 
peanuts,  soybeans,  the  small  grains,  truck 
crops,  citrus  fruits  and  other  tree  crops,  and 
t  great  variety  of  hay  and  forage  crops. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  trend  In  south- 
ern land  use  toda3i  is  the  rapid  trsinsltion  to 
a  pastto^  and  llvestoclt — principally  beef 
cattle — economy.  A  grass-and-cattle  rusli 
has  resulted  from  the  recognition  of  the 
cheapness  of  potentially  good  pasture,  the 
unsatisfied  local  demand  for  meat  products, 
the  possibilities  Inherent  in  new  breeds  of 
forage  plants  and  livestock,  the  soil  building 
aspects  of  animal  hxisbandry,  and  the  profit 
to  be  derived  from  year-round  grazing  with  a 
concomitant  decrease  in  overhead  costs. 
The  broiler  Industry  also  has  made  spectacu- 
lar progress  In  parts  of  the  South,  and  al- 
though egg  and  dairy  production  is  only  get- 
ting^ started,  the  livestock  industries  of  the 
South  all  seem  destined  for  prosperity. 

No  activity  is  more  important  to  the  region 
than  growing  the  trees  that  occupy  some  55 
percent  of  Its  territory  (fig.  2).  With  leas 
than  one-third  of  the  BLatlon*s  forests,  the 
South  produces  half  of  our  annual  timber 
growth  (and  also  maintains  a  virtual  world 
monopoly  of  turpentine  and  rosin).  The 
progressive  exhaustion  of  most  of  our  non- 
southern  forests  has  combined  with  our 
mounting  demand  for  wood  products  to  give 
this  southern  resource  a  particular  value. 
Although  there  has  been  a  steady  drop  in  the 
amount  of  standing  timber  and  a  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  remnant  because 
of  reckless,  haphazard  cutting,  of  late  the 
Tormulators  of  southern  forest  policy  have 
tried  to  equalize  forest  growth  and  drain, 
and  to  institute  scientific  tree  farming. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  South  could 
double  Its  present  production  by  fully  stock- 
ing with  Tueful  trees  its  great  acreages  of 
brush  and  abandoned  land,  by  improved 
management,  and  by  more  effective  fire  and 
disease  control.  It  could  thus  support  Its 
ever-expanding  wood  products  industries  and 
continue  to  export  lumber  to  other  areas. 
Whether  this  increase  In  output  can  be  at- 
tained is  still  unclear,  largely  because  of  the 
presence  of  Innumberable  small  farm  forest 
holdings;  but  many  observers  are  hopeful, 
and  the  progress  made  on  large  private  land- 
holdings  may  be  symptomatic  of  futxire  pos- 
Blbilitles. 

All  in  all.  whether  we  mourn  the  passing 
of  the  frontier  and  plantation  folkwajrs  or 
rejoice  in  the  improved  welfare  of  the  South, 
It  appears  that  the  southern  people  are  ap- 
proaching the  national  norms.  The  various 
North-South  differentials  are  being  chipped 
away,  unevenly  to  be  sure,  but  unmistakably. 
The  South  has  too  long  been  a  paradoxical 
land  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  potential 
plenty.  Even  though  its  inhabitants  have 
not  yet  fully  utilized  themselves  and  the  re- 
so\irces  of  their  physical  environment,  tlje 
Xcroes  of  a  profound  change  are  at  last  in 
visible  motion  everywhere,  and  It  will  not  be 
many  years  before  we  shall  have  to  stop  caU- 
Ing  the  South  poor.  Mines,  farms,  forssts. 
•Dd  dams  can  feed  numerous  mills  scattered 
over  the  countryside  and  in  the  expanding 
dties;  and  both  farming  and  Industry  are 
becoming  varied,  balanced,  and  profitable  as 
they  never  have  been  tiefore.  Within  this 
century  the  South  Is  cCaslng  to  be  a  national 


liroblem  and  is  attaining  Its  long  delened 
status  of  sconomlc  and  social  equality  in 
tiM  rlelMSt  nation  in  the  workL  The  procesa 
Is  not  mmj,  but  the  whsals  brave  begun  to 
turn. 
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IN  THS  BOUSE  OP  REPRSSBNTATTVE8 
Thurtdat,  March  S,  19S2 

Mr.  ARMSTRONQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Washington's  Birthday  of  thl5  year  there 
was  delivered  a  very  Important  address 
by  Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles,  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  occasloo 
was  a  luncheon  of  the  Princeton  National 
Alumni  at  Princeton  University.  Prince- 
ton. N.  J.  Mr.  Dulles'  address  contained 
a  clarion  call  for  a  dynamic,  active  policy 
against  Cooununlst  expansion  through- 
out  the  world,  a  policy  based  upon  a  cru- 
sade of  truth  and  the  use  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values.  I  commmd  this  address 
to  my  colleagues  in  this  Congress  and  to 
citizens  of  this  Nation  generally,  and  pre- 
sent it  herewith  for  the  CoMcJussionaa 
Racoas: 

I  give  you  three  propositions,  which  seem 
relevant  to  the  present  tntamattonal 
situation. 

I 

My  first  proposition  is  this:  Tlie  dynamic 
usually  prevails  over  the  static,  the  active 
over  the  passive. 

As  between  stone  and  water,  which  win 
prevail?  The  answer  is:  Whichever  Is  \n 
motion.  Water  in  motion  will  wear  away 
stone  that  is  still;  but  a  stone  that  is  thrown 
will  penetrate  the  water. 

The  United  States,  however  aoassive  be  Its 
material  might,  can  be  dsstioyed  by  forces 
that,  in  rhemssless.  seem  weak  if 
forces  are  active  and  if  we  are  passive. 

Ttf  isadars  of  Sovlst  oommunism 
great  believefs  in  a  dynamic  offensive.  Tlis 
party  lias  always  measured  its  strength  in 
terms  of  intensity,  not  of  numbers.  Stalla 
teaches  that  the  party  should  never  be  soore 
than  a  mJoority  because  a  minority  can  be 
dynai..ilc,  whereas  a  majority  becomes  lethar- 
gic l^y  chooss  to  be  s  s^aall  group  of 
high  wlodty  rathsr  than  a  gioup  so  large 
that  it  can  only  sit. 

They  have  dons  well.  A  small  group  which 
S5  years  ago  had  no  political  power  anywiMre 
in  tlie  world,  now  controls  800,000,000  peopis. 
or  over  cne-t2iird  of  all  the  people  that  there 
are  In  the  world.  Already  they  tukve  a  record 
catch  and  unlartunately  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  they  have  catight  their  limit. 

In  every  coiutry  which  is  still  non-Com- 
munist, they  are  working  actively^  for  power. 
I  keep  In  touch  with  their  press  through 
various  summaries.  Tbelr  news  and  edito- 
rials are  always  expectant  In  tone.  They  dis- 
cuss hopefully  the  further  countries  which 
may 'be  added  to  their  "camp." 

On  the  other  side  is  the  so-called  free 
world.  Its  note  Is  anxiety— can  we  hold  on 
to  what  Is  left?  Within  the  free  world  the 
most  discussed  topic  Is:  can  we  prevent  the 
OomanaMi  taking  over  this  or  that  coun- 
try? The  atutude  of  the  free  peoples  is 
almost  wholly  defensive,  and  any  suggestion 
of  a  positive  atUtude  evokes  cries  of  alarm. 

The  coaununiam  of  Soviet  Bmrsis  and  Its 
satellites  represents  today  the  active,  dy- 
namic element  and  the  free  world  repre- 
sents the  static,  passive  element. 
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Ify  second  proposition  Is  this:  In  human 
affairs,  the  nonmateriaj  or  spiritual  element 
is  more  important  than  the  material. 

I  do  not  Ignore  the  importance  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  power  at  this  time,  but 
Napoleon,  who  was  no  dreamy-eyed  idealist, 
said  that  in  war  the  nonmaterlal  is  to  the 
material  as  3  is  to  1. 

Orthodox  communism  Is  materialistic  but 
Oommunists  do  not  deny  the  existence  of 
nonmaterlal  forces.  That,  Stalin  has  said, 
would  be  vulgar  materialism  which  would 
ooean  passivity  and  inanition.  He  inter- 
prets Marxism  as  stressing  the  role  and  im- 
portance of  social  ideas,  theories,  political 
views  and  political  institutions. 

It  Is  through  social  ideas.  Stalin  says,  that 
communism  is  "capable  of  setting  into  mo- 
tion broad  masses  of  the  people  and  of  mo- 
bilizing them  and  organizing  them  into  a 
great  army  of  the  proletarian  party,  prepared 
to  smash  the  reactionary  forces." 

Accordingly.  Soriet  communism  has  de- 
voted Itself  intensively  to  the  development 
of  slogans  which  will  capture  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  masses.  They  pin  on  their 
breasts  the  labels  of  peace,  democracy,  dis- 
armament and  social  welfare,  and  they  pin 
on  us  the  labels  of  imperialist,  colonialist, 
militarist  and  warmonger.  They  spend  on 
such  propaganda  approximately  •1,500.000.- 
000  a  year,  about  10  times  as  much  as  ws 
spend  on  propaganda. 

It  is  primarily  through  social  ideas  that 
Soviet  communism  tias  aclileved  its  vic- 
tories. Almost  no  part  of  its  expansion 
has  been  due  to  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  open  military  aggression.  The  suooeesful 
weapon  has  been  political  warfare,  with  the 
main  reliance  placed  on  revolutionary  slo- 
gsns  which  arouse  the  masses  to  Sovlet-di- 
dected  violence. 

The  free  world  has  failed  to  draw  strength 
from  ideas.  We,  more  than  the  Communist 
world,  think  and  work  in  material  terms. 
The  United  SUtes  has  given  and  loaned 
abroad  almost  $40,000,000,000  since  the  end 
of  the  fighting  and  tkiat  is  a  great  deal  of 
money.  We  are  spending  SOO, 000 ,000. 000  a 
year  on  armament  and  that.  too.  Is  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

But  today  a  revolutionary  spirit  grips 
over  half  of  the  human  race.  There  are  pas- 
sions that  cannot  be  allayed  by  oU  royalties 
or  suppressed  by  foreign  guns. 

It  would  seem  thst  the  nonmsterlal  forces 
are  principally  serving  the  opposition, 
m 
My  third  proposition  is  this:  There  is  a 
moral  or  natural  law  not  made  by  man  which 
determines  right  and  wrong  and  conformity 
with  this  law  is  in  the  long  run  Indispensa- 
ble to  human  welfare. 

This  proposition  is  perhaps  more  debatable 
than  the  two  preceding  ones.  Certainly  It 
Is  one  that  Soviet  communism  does  not  and 
cannot  accept,  for  while  conununism  can 
admit  that  ideas  exist  and  have  power,  it 
cannot,  as  an  atheistic  creed,  admit  of  moral 
laws  being  superior  to  those  that  are  made 
by  man  or  by  matter.  Stalin  denies  the 
existence  of  such  verities  as  eternal  justice. 
Laws,  to  the  CommunlsU,  are  not  an  expres- 
sion of  right,  ss  against  wrong.  Laws  are 
the  means  whereby  thoee  in  power  overcome 
their  enemies. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  by  the  men  who 
believed  that  there  was  a  Divine  Creator  who 
endowed  men  with  unalienable  rights.  They 
believed,  as  Oeorge  Washington  put  it  In  his 
Farewell  Address,  that  religion  and  morality 
are  the  great  pillars  of  human  happiness  and 
that  morality  cannot  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principles. 

Our  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  our 
laws  and  practices  reflect  the  l>ellef  that 
there  Is  a  Being  sup«1or  to  oiuselves  who 
has  established  His  own  laws  which  can  be 
comprehended  by  all  human  beings  and  that 


ded   to   us.    (Wt  developed  l^re 
spiritual,  int^ttec^uaiT^d  materl 
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human  practices  should  seek  conformity 
with  those  laws. 

Seeking  first  the  klngdoln  of  Ood  and  His 
righteousness  many  m^erial  things  were  ad- 
ded to  us.  {^e  developed  l^re  an  area  of 
~  material  richness, 
never  seen. 
What  we  did  Caught  the  imagination  of  men 
everywhere  and  became  known  everywhere 
as  the  great  American  experiment.  Our  free 
society  became  a  menace  to  every  despot  be- 
cause we  showed  how  to  meet  the  hunger  of 
the  people  for  greater  opportunity  and  for 
greater  dignity.  The  tide  of  despotism, 
which  at  that  time  ran  high,  was  rolled  back 
and  we  ourselves  enjoyed  security. 

That  mood  seems  to  have  changed.  Prof. 
Arnold  Tojmbee,  surely  one  of  the  greatest 
historians  of  our  time,  finds  that  the  crisis 
of  our  civilization  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
oi^jsractices  have  been  divorced  from  their 
Christian  context,  so  that  we  have  been 
living  on  spiritual  capital.  Practice  unsup- 
ported by  belief  is  a  wasting  asset,  as  we 
have  suddenly  discovered,  to  oiu  dismay,  in 
this  generation." 

So.  on  my  third  proposition,  while  Soviet 
communism  wholly  falls  to  Invoke  moral 
principle,  we  ourselves  are  not  doing  much 
better. 

The  total  conclusion  I  draw  is  that  as 
things  now  stand,  the  prospects  are  not  en- 
couraging from  the  standpoint  of  the  free 
world.  However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
matters  should  stand  as  they  are  now. 

Our  work  on  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  is. 
perhaps,  most  valuable  if  ^  enables  us  to 
glimpse  what  is  possible  when  we  are  dyna- 
mic, when  we  Invoke  ideas,  particularly  those 
which  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
moral  law. 

▼ 
In  that  matter,  we  sought  to  become  a 
dynamic  rather  than  a  passive  factor.     As 
General    MacArthur    said   to   us   when   we 
talked  with  him  in  Tokyo  in  June  I960: 

"The  most  impelling  need  of  the  moment 
Is  the  regaining  of  our  lost  initiative  over 
the  events  which  are  stirring  all  of  the  Asian 
peoples." 

The  prospects  were  not  promising.  Since 
1B47  peiCf  efforts  had  twen  made  and  they 
hail  all  failed  in  the  lace  ol  the  crocs  cur- 
rents which  had  by  then  turned  the  United 
Nations  of  the  war  into  the  divided  nations 
of. the  peace.  In  1950  we  had  no  assurance. 
If  we  led,  that  anyone  would  follow.  The 
decision  was  not  an  easy  one.  But  the 
President  took  it  with  a  resolution  and  deter- 
mination that  was  made  manifest  to  all  the 
world. 

Often  in  those  first  days  I  was  asked  how 
we  could  solve  this  or  that  problem.  I  had 
no  advance  solutions.  I  could  only  say  that 
if  we  could  develop  a  momentum  for  peace, 
that  momentum  would  Itself  compel  a  solu- 
tion of  problems  which,  in  the  abstract, 
seemed  insoluble.    And  so  it  proved. 

Within  precisely  1  year  of  the  day  when 
the  President  made  his  decision  to  proceed, 
there  was  concluded  a  final  peace  treaty 
which  represented  the  greatest  unity  for 
peacemaking  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Of  51  non-Communist  nations  invited  to 
San  Francisco,  no  less  than  49  accepted  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace.  All  of  the  con- 
tinents, all  of  the  races,  all  of  the  civiliza- 
tions— the  great  and  the  weak,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  near  and  the  far — were  for 
this  moment  united  in  an  act  of  fellowship. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  suf- 
fered their  most  humilating  defeat  in  con- 
ference history.  The  free  world,  this  time, 
had  the  initiative.  It  was  the  Soviet  Union 
which  was  trying  to  block  peace.  And  the 
dynamic  prevailed  ^tr  the  static,  the  active 
prevailed  over  the  passive. 

VI 

Our  dynamism  was.  of  cotirse,  in  spiritual 
rather  than  material  terms. 


It  could  have  iieen  otherwise.  The  United 
States,  as  the  principal  victor  over  Japan, 
was  in  phjrsical  occupation  of  Japan,  and  we 
oould  have  Invoked  material  power  to  im- 
pose our  wishes.  We  did  not,  however,  rely 
on  that  kind  of  jxjwer.  We  believed  it  was 
possible  to  secure  united  action  by  appeal  to 
reason.  With  the  cosponsorship  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  proposed  peace  terms 
were  submitted  to  all  of  the  Allies,  in  a 
broadly  based  negotiation,  which  employed 
no  material  coercion  and  which  did  not 
measure  by  material  scales  a  Nation's  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  the  peace. 

In  that  way  we  achieved  a  result  far  more 
Impressive  than  any  that  could  have  been 
achieved  had  ovir  primary  dependence  been 
upon  material  power. 

vn 

In  the  third  place,  the  non-material  force 
we  Invoked  was  that  of  the  moral  law. 

We  could  have  invoked  the  power  of  evil. 
There  was  in  the  world  plenty  of  that — of 
hatred,  vengefulness,  distrust,  fear,  greed, 
and  arrogance.  But  neither  unity  nor  true 
peace  could  have  been  won  by  appealing  to 
men's  baser  instincts.  That  attempt,  while ' 
tempting,  would  almost  surely  multiply  Jeal- 
ousies and  antagonisms  and  sow  the  seeds 
of  another  war.  So  we  invoked  the  spirit  of 
forgiveness  to  overcome  vengefulness;  mag- 
nanimity to  overcome  hatred;  hiunanity  to 
overcome  greed;  fellowship  to  overcome  arro- 
gance; trust  to  overcome  fear. 

All  of  the  delegates  at  San  Francisco  who 
accepted  a  religious  view  of  the  world, 
whether  Otiristian,  Buddhist,  or  Moslem, 
found  inspiration  from  the  fact  that  the 
Treaty  invoked  the  principles  of  the  moral 
law,  and  the  conference  became  the  expres- 
sion of  dynamic  and  righteous  faith. 

vm 

I  do  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  that 
moment.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  made  a 
perfect  Treaty.  Indeed,  the  delegates  dis- 
claimed perfection.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  peace  will  necessarily  be  durable.  That 
will  depend  upon  the  future.  It  does  not 
mean  that  hatred.  Jealousy,  vengefulness. 
and  distrust  have  been  abolished.  They 
were  denied  credentials  to  the  Conference 
but  they  are  still  loose  in  the  world. 

But  if  we  do  not  exagijerate,  also  let  us 
not  minimize.  What  happened  showed 
again,  at  a  time  when  perhaiw  it  needed 
showing,  that  not  merely  physical  law  but 
moral  law  has  reality  and  power.  Perhaps 
having  seen  what  we  saw  at  San  Francisco. 
we  will  go  on  to  recapture  the  dynamism, 
the  trust  in  nonmaterlal  factors,  and  the 
faith  in  moral  law  which  have  so  long  made 
our  Nation  great  in  the  t>est  sense  of  that 
somewhat  ambiguous  word. 

n 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
great  people  when  their  work  of  creation 
ends.  They  lose  their  sense  of  purpose  and 
of  mission  in  the  world,  seeking  only  to  con- 
serve what  they  have.  Material  things  begin 
to  seem  more  Important  than  spiritual  things 
and  security  seems  more  a  matter  of  mili- 
tary defense  than  of  a  spiritual  offense. 

Surely  that  hour  has  not  struck  for  us. 
We  have,  to  be  sure,  become  rich  and,  in 
worldly  terms,  we  are  reckoned  among  the 
great.  Our  economic  productivity  is  three 
or  four  times  that  of  Soviet  Russia.  Our 
deficit  Is  in  the  nonmaterlal  things.  We 
should,  however,  be  able  easily  to  make  good 
that  deficit.  We  are  not  an  old  and  decaying 
nation.  We  are  still  young  in  terms  of  na- 
tional life  expectancy.  We  are  still  imagina- 
tive and  creative  and  our  people  are  still 
imbued  with  religious  faith.  There  Is  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  we  should  stand 
frightened  and  on  the  defensive  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  communism.  On  any  imparttalai^ 
pralsal  of  our  relative  capabilltieB.  It  i 
be  the  despots,  not  we.  who  do  the  r 
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You,  who  are  graduated  from  s  great  seat 
Of  learning,  founded  by  Chrl»tlan  people  who 
believed  In  the  moral  law,  Burely  have  a 
special  retponalblUty  In  this  matter.  That 
Is   why   I  make   this   ^>peal   to  you. 


Apprusd  WlW  Tear  19S1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Misaoun 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1952 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RICOR0  an  address  by  Dr. 
Walter  D.  Head,  past  president  of  Rotary 
International,  delivered  before  the 
Newr.rk  (N,  J.)  Rotary  Club  on  January 
8.  1952.  being  an  appraisal  of  the  year 

1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  reallBtic  appraisal  of  the  year  which  has 
Just  come  to  a  close  provides  very  little  In  the 
shape  of  satisfaction,  comfort,  c»r  of  ass\ir- 
ance  for  the  future.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion, 
the  year  1951  marks  one  of  the  low  polnto 
of  contemporary  history.  At  home,  we  And 
a  year  which,  thoiigh  not  without  Its  bright 
spots,  was  nevertheless  marked  by  shocking 
revelations,  among  them  crime — organized 
crime  particularly  in  our  large  clMes — crime 
which  was,  of  course,  politically  protected  or 
It  could  not  have  existed. 

To  this,  let  UB  add  gambling  and  its  police 
tie-up,  and  finally,  the  uncovering  of  the 
dope  racket,  something  which  most  of  us 
hardly  knew  existed,  but  which  has,  while 
we  slept,  built  Itself  to  a  monster  of  frighten- 
ing proportions  and  caxight  apparently  In 
its  slimy  tentacles  hundreds  of  oui  teen-age 
youngsters. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  economic 
side,  we  find  the  picture  a  little.  If  a«y.  more 
encouraging.  Defense  production  haa  lagged 
badly  behind  schedule,  almost  continuous 
labor  troubles  have  badly  slowed  down  the 
production  and  expediting  of  materials  vi- 
tally needed  for  the  support  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  for  home  defense;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  has  been  the  continued  Inflation 
process  with  its  accompanying  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living — a  process  which.  If  It  Is  not 
halted,  will  surely  wreck  our  entire  economic 
and  social  order.  So  much  for  the  home 
■cene. 

Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  world 
situation.  We  are  not  at  war.  they  tell  us. 
but  we  have,  nevertheless,  a  casualty  list  of 
over  100.000;  more,  I  am  told,  than  the  n\mi- 
ber  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Moreover,  whatever  It  is 
that  we,  with  some  help  from  other  nations, 
sure  carr3rlng  on  In  Korea,  we  seem  not  to  be 
able  to  bring  It  to  a  successful  close,  either 
by  military  means  or  by  those  of  the  confer- 
ence table.  In  the  meantime,  Russia,  the 
Teal  vlUaln  In  the  piece,  sits  quietly  by,  only 
too  content  to  see  other  nations,  particularly 
our  own,  weakening  themselves  by  a  process 
of  attrition,  while  she  grows  each  day  strong- 
er and  more  confident  of  carrying  out  her 
win  on  the  rest  of  the  world  whenever.  In  her 
considered  Judgment,  the  proper  moment 
shall  have  come. 

And  yet.  In  spite  of  all  this,  I  have  not 
come  here  today  to  spread  the  gloom  any 
thicker  than  It  already  Is.  An  attitude  of 
defeatism  never  has  paid  off  and  never  wllL 
I  do  think,  however,  that  we  mortals,  and 


particularly  we  Americans,  win  do  well  to 
face  the  situation  realistically.  Our  greatest 
danger,  as  I  view  It,  Is  our  traditional  apathy 
or  the  excuse  of  being  too  busy,  or.  common- 
est of  aU  the  alibis,  -Sure,  It's  bad,  but  since 
I  cant  do  anything  about,  so  what?" 

Naturally  I  know  that  in  the  face  of  pres- 
ent world  problems  you  and  I.  as  individuals, 
■eem  pitifully  small  and  impotent,  but  that 
fact  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  responalblllty 
of  trying.  We  are  no  cowards.  All  of  today^ 
problems  are  man-made  and  can  be  cured 
by  men — there  are  no  supermen.  Just  men 
like  you  and  me — and  the  sooner  we  realize 
It  and  start  to  do  something  about  It,  the 
better  for  all  concerned — for  ourselves,  tdr 
our  fellow  men,  and  for  the  world. 

But  where  shall  we  begin?  That  Is  a  fair 
question,  and  one  which  I  shall  attempt  to 
answer  here  ^rlefiy  today.  That  the  answer 
cannot  be  complete.  I  need  hardly  point 
out — all  I  can  hope  for  It  is  to  set  up  what 
the  French  call  a  point  of  departure;  to  Indi- 
cate two  or  thtee  guldeposts  which  may  well 
direct  o\ir  thinking  and  help  us  to  determine 
our  relation  to  the  great  problems  of  na- 
tional and  International  Importance  to  the 
year  ahead. 

The  first  of  these  Is  an  unshakable  con- 
fidence that  no  matter  how  *>ad  things  may 
be  at  the  moment,  no  matter  how  obscured 
the  path  ahead,  there  Is  no  reason  to  lose 
faith  either  In  mankind  or  In  the  guiding 
hand  of  a  higher  power,  one  which  has  for 
us.  His  erring  children,  a  divine  plan,  a  plan 
which  one  who  follows  the  coiirse  of  history 
cannot  fall  to  see  at  work,  directing  the 
course  of  mankind  ever  upward:  not  always, 
by  any  means.  In  a  straight  line,  but  a  line 
to  which  the  bottom  of  each  mrve  or  dip  la 
a  little  higher  than  the  top  of  the  one  which 
preceded  It.  If  I  did  not  personally  believe 
this,  then  I  would  Indeed  be  disheartened 
and  dlscoxiraged.  btrt  fortunately  for  me.  I 
do  believe  It.  It  Is  the  comervKme  of  my 
faltb— and  a  life  without  faith  U  utterty 
futile. 

In  the  story  of  man's  upward  path,  the 
thing  that  we  call  history,  there  are  many 
examples  to  prove  my  point.  Time  will  per- 
mit me  to  mention  only  one,  and  that 
briefly.  It  Is  the  year  1809 — the  year  of  the 
Napoleonic  conquest  of  Europe.  In  that  year 
he  was  sweeping  ruthlessly  and  recklessly 
forward  and  rewarding  his  mercenary  cohorts 
with  loot  stripped  from  the  homes,  churches, 
and  museums  of  half  a  dosen  countries. 
Millions  trembled  at  his  name,  and  many 
must  have  said  to  themselves,  as  did  Lord 
Grey  to  1914,  "The  lights  are  going  out  all 
over  the  world."  Liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity seemed  dead,  but  Ood  had  not  de- 
serted His  people,  though  to  many  It  may 
have  seemed  so.  He  had  His  plans  and  In 
due  time  He  brought  them  to  fruition.  For 
Napoleon  was  miraculously  stopped  at 
Waterloo  and.  In  that  same  year.  1809.  was 
bom  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  collection 
of  babies  ever  to  enter  the  world  at  one  time; 
babies  who  In  adulthood  were  destined  to 
lead  the  world  to  higher  and  to  finer  things 
than  It  had  ever  known.  Who  were  these 
babies?  In  England — William  Gladstone.  Al- 
fred Tennyson,  Charles  Darwta;  In  Ger- 
many— Pelix  Mendelsohn:  and  In  the  United 
States — Edgar  Allen  Poe.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Cyrus  McCormick.  and.  last  but  by 
no  means  least,  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  oo- 
tocldence  or  a  dlvtoe  plan?  What  do  you 
think? 

But  faith  in  Ood's  plans  alone,  however. 
Is  not  enough.  For  the  fulfilling  of  them 
He  needs  ovx  help. 

My  time  Is  getting  short  and  I  come  di- 
rectly to  the  question,  "What  can  we  hu- 
mans— and  partlcTilarly  such  typical  humans 
AS  those  sitting  to  this  room  today,  do  u> 
help  lead  the  world  out  of  its  present  morass 
and  toto  the  light  of  a  better  day?"  We  can 
supply  leadership,  and  that's  what  It's  going 
to  take — real  leaders: 


Men  from  evasr  rank,  freab  and  tree  aod 

frank. 
Men  at  thought 
Men  of  thought  and  readinff. 
Men  of  royal  breeding. 
The  Nation's  welfare  speedtog; 
Men  of  faith  and  not  of  fiction. 
Men  at  lofty  aim  and  action. 

Give  us  auch  men;  I  say  agato.  give  us  such 
men. 

Sure,  that's  the  answer:  the  answer  to  good 
government.  local,  State,  and  National;  the 
answer  to  a  hopeful  and  a  peaceful  world — 
a  world  to  Uve  In.  Simple,  tent  It?  Or  It 
would  be.  If  only  we  knew  where  to  find  them. 
Well,  one  good  place  to  begin  to  look  would 
be  to  the  ranks  of  Rotary— for  Rotary,  and 
Rotary  membership,  means,  among  other 
things,  leadership,  or  If  It  doesnt.  It  means 
nothing  at  all.  Why  was  each  and^  every 
one  of  you  elected  to  Rotary  or  other  servlce- 
club  membership?  Because  you  not  only  are 
a  good  fellow  and  an  ethical  businessman. 
but  because  you  are.  In  jovtr  particular  trade 
or  profession,  a  leader,  and  are  recognlaad 
as  such  by  your  feUow  cltlflens.  But.  you 
say.  I'm  Jtist  a  small-town  fellow;  I  be- 
lieve to  the  service  principle,  but  Tm  no 
world  leader.  Of  course  you're  not,  but 
neither  was  the  small  Virginia  planter  and 
surveyor,  George  Washington,  until  fate 
made  him  the  father  of  lili  country.  He 
was  not  a  trained  military  leader,  but  he 
fought  and  beat  the  best  generals  of  the 
British  Army.  He  was  not  a  learned  man 
In  the  bookish  sense,  he  had  very  little 
formal  education,  but  his  state  papers  and 
his  Farewell  Address  are  today  classic  ex- 
amples of  homely  but  trenchant  Anglo  Saxon 
prose.  He  was  no  natural  diplomat,  ht 
would  far  rather  have  stayed  and  worked  at 
his  Virginia  farm,  but  be  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  times,  and  through  his  skill,  he  held 
together  the  IS  Colonies  which,  without  hla 
leadership,  would  stirely  have  split  Into  rival 
factions  and  eventually  dlstotegrated. 

A  similar  case  eovild  be  built  around  Alii«» 
ham  Llnooto.  the  backwoods  boy  who  lw> 
came  to  the  entire  world  the  champion  of 
human  liberty — a  man  aboxit  whom  more 
has  been  written  and  In  more  languages 
than  any  other  n:an  who  ever  lived  except 
Jesus  Christ.  Did  those  great  men  feel  ade- 
quate? Indeed  they  did  not.  even  as  you 
and  I.  as  Is  shown  time  after  time  to  tb* 
record  of  their  lives. 

"Great  times  produce  great  men."A  self« 
tortured  world  Is  today  crying  for  real 
leadership.     It  Is  sadly  overdue. 

And  now.  In  closing  I  have  one  more  New 
Tear's  thought  to  give  you.  Now.  I  suspect 
that  many  of  you  do  not  even  know  who 
Albert  Schweltaer  la.  If  so,  more's  the  pity, 
for  he  Is  one  of  the  reaUy  great  men  of  the 
current  generation;  one  whose  name  many 
link  with  that  of  Oandhl  as  a  philosopher 
and  leader  of  world  thought.  Briefly,  he  la 
a  young  German  doctor  who,  instead  of 
staying  to  Germany  where  by  his  talents  he 
was  assured  of  a  comfortable  and  lucrative 
position  In  the  medical  profession,  chose  to 
emigrate  to  Africa  and  there  has  established 
the  only  modern  hospital  to  the  heart  oi 
that  great  conttoent.  The  story  of  hla 
struggles  against  native  superstition  and  the 
enmities  of  the  native  priests  and  medicine 
men  surpasses  In  dramatic  quality  and  to 
human  toterest  any  novel  I  know  of. 

It  Is  not  of  that,  however,  that  I  would 
speak — nor  of  Schweitzer's  musical  knowl- 
edge— he  U  the  world's  greatest  authority  on 
Bcu:h — but  rather  of  a  talk  which  my  friend 
had  with  the  doctor  on  the  last  day  of  hla 
visit.  "Have  you  not,"  he  asked  him.  "soma 
message  to  give  to  the  world;  something 
which  I  can  take  back  with  me  as  represent- 
ing your  view  on  the  world  of  today  and 
tomorrow?"  "Tes."  replied  Schweltaer,  "say 
to  them  that,  as  I  view  It,  we  have  come  to 
the  end  of  an  era — the  era  of  realism  and 
ratioaallzatlou — but  realism  t>aa  brought  us 


ureaUstlo  world  altoatlon.  and 
ratlonaHaattcm  and  modem  sctepce  hava 
taught  us  nothing  about  ttoe  great  set  of  aU 
arts  and  scienoea,  tfao  art  of  llvli^  la  r^mtf 
and  harmony  with  our  feUowmen.  Unlsaa 
we  change  our  ways.  I  see  nothing  ahead  but 
destruction  destruction  perlkaps  of  the  en- 
tire human  race."  "But  surely."  said  my 
friend,  "that  Isn't  all  of  your  measags.  Isn't 
there  a  second  and  a  brighter  part?"  "Tea." 
replied  SchweltBer  tboughtfolly.  "of  eoune 
we  oould  start  a  new  eta  one  baaed  on  the 
raanifeetatton  of  real  love  of  nMin  for  his 
fellowman  and  the  principle  of  service,  of 
whloh  Gbrlst  is  the  great  example  and  IdeaL 
In  that  caee  I  would  feel  very  dlffarently— 
Indeed.  I  would  feel  the  world  was  beaded 
toward  happtoees  and  satisfaction  such  as 
tt  haa  never  known." 


have 
avowal 


Lajwkf  Oatk  by  En^UyMs  of  ikg  SUto 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

lAON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  mmsTLVAMiA 

IN  TBM  SSNATI  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 

Thwrsdav,  March  8. 1951 

ICr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  comaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rioon  an  article 
entitled  "Loyalty  Oath  Ceremony  la- 
Bpirlnf  and  Impreastre."  written  by 
Capt.  John  M.  Cummings  and  ptibU^ed 
In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March  5. 

On  March  4  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  of  the  elective  workers  of  that 
Oommonwealth.  and  hundreds  cxf  em- 
ployeee  took  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
Cnited  States  In  the  forum  of  the  SUte'i 
education  building  at  Harriaburg.  The  . 
sews  reports  are  that  it  was  most  Im- 
pressive. As  the  OoverzKir  pointed  out 
in  his  remarks,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  a  lojral  employee  of  govonment 
should  not  take  an  oath  of  aUeglanoe  to 
that  fovemment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooto, 
as  foUoTs: 

LOTStffT     0«TH 


(By  John  M.  Cummtogs) 
Hssaiasoao.  March  4.— Because  Harrls- 
burg  te  the  capital  of  the  State  and  the  camp- 
ing ground  of  thousands  of  public  employeee. 
an  extra  effort  was  ptit  forth  to  make  last 
night's  loyalty  oath-taktog  an  impreeslve 
•vent.  It  was  Impressive  and,  to  our  way  of 
thtoktog.  a  worthwhile  occasion.  With  Gov- 
ernor Ftoe  and  his  cabinet  and  Lleutenant- 
Oovemor  Wood,  Auditor  General  Heybum 
and  State  Treasurer  Barber  on  the  stage  of 
the  forum  of  the  Xducational  Building,  and 
the  auditorium  itself  jam-packed  with  em- 
ployees, the  oath  was  administered  by  As- 
sociate Justice  Steame,  of  the  supreme 
oourt. 

It  Is  true,  of  ooturae.  that  a  number  of  tt^eee 
olBcials  were  not  required  to  swear  allegiance 
and  to  declare  under  oath  thej  were  net 
members  of  any  organlaatlon  dedicated  to 
the  country's  destruction  by  acta  of  vio- 
lence. 

It  eeems  that  this  latter  phase  of  the  oath 
'fa  the  cause  of  much  of  the  protesting. 
Nevertheless,  the  public  ofQoer  or  employee 
who  has  a  clear  conscience  certainly  ought 
to  be  willing  to  subecrlbe.  This  is  not  to  dis- 
miss wltbout^^eartog  the  argument  that 
nothing  was^med  toy  enacting  the  oath- 
taking  measure.     But  onoe  it  was  enacted 
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the  law  of  the  State.  It  ahould 
aeeeptad  Cor  what  it  la— a  puMlo 
of  ooels  fatth  to  our  form  of  oov- 
t. 

As  Governor  Fine'  pototed  out,  the  oath 
along  eimllar  Itoes  is  taken  by  aU  publlo 
eOksials  and  by  the  youth  of  the  land  to 
the  Armed  Forces.  Why,  then,  should  some 
school  tsachers  protest,  ss  they  conttoued 
to  do  to  the  governor's  home  coun^ — ^Lu« 
ceme? 

While  the  loyalty  oath  biU  wee  moving 
through  the  leglaiature  it  was  subjected  to 
vigorous  attack.  Chaagas  were  made  to  an 
effort  to  appease  protesting  oltiaens.  In  its 
final  form  the  oath  was  nothtog  more  than 
would  be  taken  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace 
or  a  constable  on  beginning  his  ofBcial  duties. 

AU  own  the  SUte.  to  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh and  many  other  centers,  the  loyalty 
oath  was  administered.  Public  employees 
refusing  to  take  It  are  subject  to  Hi^t^i.^.^ 

It  had  been  planned  to  bring  to  Harria- 
burg for  the  ceremony  a  military  band  »tmI 
a  detachment  of  troopa  from  Indlantown 
Gap.  Someone  questkmed  the  propriety  of 
this  on  the  ground  it  would  tend  to  give 
a  military  flavor  to  the  exercises.  So  th^ 
music  was  provided  by  an  American  Legion 
band  through  the  courtesy  of  the  musicians' 
union.  Had  the  union  not  been  so  obliging, 
the  band  would  liave  been  silenced. 

The  color  guard  was  made  up  of  veterans 
and  leaders  of  veterans'  organisations  were 
active  In  the  ceremony  which  reached  its 
apex  when  the  governor  and  aU  others  on 
the  payroU  raised  their  right  hand  and  took 
the  oath. 

Maybe  we  were  mlstateen,  but  «^'^'««"g  out 
of  the  auditorium  toto  a  drlaale  of  rato  we 
seemed  to  sense  a  feeling  of  exaltation  to 
the  men  and  women  who  had  Just  renewed 
their  allegiance  and  who  had  Joined  to  the 
salute  to  the  flag.  So  perhaps  this  was  not 
an  idle  ceremony  after  alL  Our  own  im- 
pression was  that  it  was  worth  while  and 
If  you  don't  Uke  it  you  oan  lump  It. 


Exteuioa  of  BcMits  of  GI  BiD  ef 
to  Keren  Veteraas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  mw  TOBx 

ni  TBX  BOOBI  OF  RBPBSSKNTATTVBS 

Thurtdaif.  March  8. 19S2 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  submitted  to  my  coUeague  the  Hon- 
orable John  E.  Rankin,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  my 
views  on  the  extension  of  the  benefits 
of  the  QI  bUl  of  rights  to  veterans  of 
the  Korean  conflict  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  his  committee.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  RcGOBo  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Rankin,  together  with  a  letter 
to  me  from  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City  on  the  subject  of  this  legisla- 
tion: 

mabch  1.  losa. 

Bon.  JoHM  K.  Ramkim, 

Ctiairman  Committee  on  VeterutW 
Affwin, 
Bouse  of  Bepresentativee, 
Washinffton.  D.   C. 
Mt  Dba>  OotxcActTx:  May  I  e^iress  my  ai>- 
preclatlon  for  your  letter  of  January  8  to- 
vlttog  me  to  express  my  views  on  the  ex- 
tension of  benefits  granted  to  Wcffld  War  II 
veterans  to  veterans  of  the  current  Korean 
conflict. 

Pieaae  be  advised  that  I  favor  the  axten- 
sioQ   of    all    the    benefits   of    thia    legisla- 


tion, commonly  known  as  the  OI  bill  of 
rights,  to  veterans  of  Korea,  but  I  would 
propose  a  change  to  the  unemployment  ben- 
efit provisions.  Instead  of  the  readjustment 
allowance  of  $90  per  week  for  62  weeks, 
dispersed  by  the  Veterans'  Administratiooi, 
I  favor  providing  Federal  funds  to  the  Statea 
ao  that  Tinemployed  veterans  may  be  able  to 
draw  State  tmemployment  benefits.  If  their 
State  employment  service  Is  nnatile  to  find 
them  employfment. 

I  believe  that  some  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  800,000  men  who  will  be  eom- 
tng  out  of  service  this  summer,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  should  be  duplication  at 
functions  by  the  Federal  and  SUte  Gov- 
ernments to  this  regard.  I  am  preparing  a 
bill  to  accomplish  this  objective.  While  I 
realize  that  such  a  bill  would  he  referred  to 
the  Ways  and  Meana  Committee,  I  thought 
I  ahould  inform  you  of  my  totentions  at 
this  time. 

I  have  one  other  suggestion  for  the  edu- 
cational and  training  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  your  committee  will  report  out  on  this 
subject.  I  believe  that  the  new  legislation 
should  provide  that  "advice  and  guidaaoe 
shall  be  provided  and  must  be  rendered 
before  the  veteran,  disabled  or  nondlsabled. 
la  authorised  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  edu- 
cation and  training."  In  support  of  this 
proposal.  1  submit  herewith  a  letter  to  me 
from,  the  Welfare  CouncU  of  New  York  City, 
dated  October  IB,  ld51.  together  with  a  rep<ni 
of  the  Welfare  CouncU 's  Conunlttee  of  Vet- 
erans' Legislation.  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  tocorporating  either  or  both  of  these 
dociUMnu  in  the  record  of  your  hearings 
ahould  you  so  deeire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FBAMxuir  D.  BooBBVBur,  jr. 

Wkltaeb  Oonwcn.  or  Naw  Tosk  Cut, 

Mew  York.  N.  T..  Odober  li.  19SU 
Bon.  ftamcLn*  D.  Roosbvblt.  Jr., 
Bmue  of  Bepreaeniattvee, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkab  Ma.  RooacvatT:  The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City  has  asked  me  to  convey  to  you  Its  rec- 
ommendatkm  that  provtsion  for  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling  be  toeorporated  toto 
any  new  Federal  legislation  oovo-lng  educa- 
tion and  training  of  veterans  at  Government 
expense.  This  recommendation  was  made 
following  a  report  of  a  special  committee  on 
veterans'  legislation  of  the  Welfare  Cotincll. 
A  copy  of  this  report  Is  enclosed. 

As  you  know,  in  previous  legislation  only 
disabled  veterans  had  been  assured  voca- 
tional guidance  prior  to  training.  Nondls- 
abled veterans  were  permitted  to  embark  on 
several  different  courses  of  education  before 
counseling  was  assured.  If  Congress  should 
direct  that  vocational  gxildance  be  provided 
for  all  veterans  prior  to  choice  of  training 
and  education,  we  believe  both  the  veteran 
and  the  taxpayer  would  benefit. 

We  hope  that  Congress  can  see  its  wsy 
clear  to  providing  these  constructive  servicee. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Batmond  M.  HiLuum. 

Executive  Director. 


The  Troth,  the  Whole  Tmth,  and  Noaiiiif 
Bot  tlw  Troth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINaOSS 


or  mw  JIS8XT 


IN  IBB  HOD8K  OF  RBPRBBENTATXVBS 
Thursday,  March  6. 19S2 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
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bring  to  the  attenuon  of  my  (^eag^     ,,':^Z: '^^run^t^^T^^IS^ X 

in  Congress,  and  whoever  else  may  read     J^^^^  aoy«niment  in  the  form  of  *— -  - 

the  CcHCRKBiOHAL  RiCORD,  a  statement 

recently  published  by  J.  8.  Nicholls,  Jr, 

chairman  of  the  Industrial  Tape  Corp, 

an    affiliated    company    of    Johnson    li 

Johnson.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  entitled 

•The   Truth,   the   Whole   Truth,   and 

Nothing  but  the  Truth.** 

In  this  statement  the  effect  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  on  the  individual  is 
most  graphically  set  out,  and  he  also 
warns  the  people  of  America  that  if  we 
really  value  our  freedom  and  the  great 
opportunities  presented  by  our  country 
we  must  not  neglect  our  duties  as  citi- 

tena.  . 

This  is  indeed  a  timely  warning,  and 
I  trust  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  of  us 
when  the  opportimity  Is  presented  for  us 
to  cast  our  secret  ballot  for  our  repre- 
sentatives in  government: 

TH«  TEtTTH,  TH«  WHOI*  T«XrrH,  AMO  NOTBIira 

But  TBS  TttiTB 
(By  J.  S.  NlchoU*.  Jr.) 

Lait  year  at  this  time,  had  you  been  asked 
If  you  reallsBd  what  effect  taxes  would  have 
upon  you  as  an  Individual,  upon  your  com- 
pany and  your  country,  candor,  1  am  oonfl- 
dent.  would  have  compelled  you  to  answer  In 
the  negative. 

In  the  past,  there  was  no  particular  reason 
Why  a  sales  ezecutlre  should  be  bothered 
with  tax  problems;  his  primary  Interest  was 
tn  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  his 
products  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  To  be 
sure,  as  sales  executives,  and  so  long  as  a  ves- 
tige of  the  principle  of  free  enterprise  re- 
malzu,  that  stUl  wlU  be  your  consuming  in- 
tMBst-  But  today  no  executive,  whet!ier  he 
be  in  sales,  manufacturing,  research,  finance, 
or  procurement,  should  be  uninformed  or 
misinformed  about  taxes.  You  are  entitled 
to  know  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

nrst.  let's  see  how  p^ional  Income  taxes 
have  affected  you  as  an  individual.  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  gives  you  the  facts: 

tneome  taxes.  tnAivlAuala  and  married 
coupUs,  no  dependenta 


104D 

tax 

10«0 

tax 

10S3 

tax 

loenaMhiiaxM 

K«tia- 
oome 

IMS  over  IMO 

1062  over  1»<0 

Amoant 

fa- 
cnnt 

Amount 

Per- 
flont 

COM) — 
IMW... 

$10.000.. 
$15.000.. 

131 

no 

1.358 

I2W 

«31 
I.Q21 
%83» 

}400 

m 

%104 
3.844 

S21 
l.OSS 
1.571 

M0 

473 

ao7 

125 

734 

1.578 

a;38« 

1,190 
(»7 
388 
ISO 

Theee  truths.  In  themselves,  may  be  star- 
tling: but.  legrebtably,  they  are  not  tbe 
whole  truth.  The  balance  of  the  truth  re- 
lates to  those  taxes  you  pay  but  frequently 
don't  know  about.  So  let's  see  what  hidden 
taxes  add  to  an  Individual's  tax  bill.  The 
following  facts  -vers  prepared  by  Rotiwell  Ma- 
glll,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  are  for  the  year  1948: 

"For  a  man  In  the  43,000  to  $4,000  Inecnne 
bracket,  with  income  of  13.500,  we  oome  up 
with  this  picture  of  his  tax  burdens: 


Federal 

State 
and 
local 

Total 

Personal  income  Uses .. 

Paid  by  or  passed  on: 

Corporation  tnoome  taxes. 

Exdae  or  sales  taxes 

Property  taxes............ 

$230 

IfiB 
16$ 

$3.16 

&40 

12&.0O 
HLOO 

$233 
IM 

111 

Payroll  taxM      

105 

108 

Total .- 

eeo 

248.00 

808 

Remember  these  figures  were  for  IMS,  not 

1051  or  1952. 

If  this  Individual  wore  asked  what  hla 
Federal  Income  tax  was  In  IMS.  he  would 
have  said  $230.  He  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  his  real  tax  was  $908  out  of  $3,500. 
And  he  doesn't  know  yet  that  a  Uttle  over 
one-fovirth  of  his  Income  wont  to  the  Oov- 
emment  for  taxes. 

Just  Imagine  how  hap>py  be  will  be  If  and 
when  he  learns  the  truth  about  taxes. 

Rt>m  these  data,  you  see  what  taxes  have 
done  to  you  as  an  Individual.  But  unfor- 
tunately this  l3  not  all:  there  la  another 
melancholy  fact  that  must  be  reckoned  with 
and  that  Is  Inflation.  Without  getting  Into 
on  academic  discussion  of  what  causes  Infla- 
tion, suflloe  It  to  say  that  high  taxes  are 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  this  phenomenon. 
Now  the  effect  of  Inflation  Is  that  It  has  re- 
duced the  value  of  your  dollar  from  100  cents 
to  53  cents,  up  to  now.  In  pacslng.  It  might 
be  prudent  to  consider  what  effect  this  6S- 
oent  dollar  has  upon  your  life-insurance 
policies,  yoxir  rotlromcnt  fund,  your  Oov- 
emment  bonds,  etc.,  etc. 

For  example,  a  $75  United  States  savings 
bond  bought  In  1939.  If  retained  and  rein- 
vested, would  be  worth  $103  today.  But 
here's  the  Joke — this  $102  will  purchase  today 
what  could  have  t>een  bought  In  1939  for 
$54.  So  the  Innocent  bondholder,  Instead 
of  making  $37  as  he  supposes,  has  lost  some 
$48  in  purchasing  power. 

How  long  do  you  Imagine  on  Individual  or 
a  corporation  could  stay  out  of  JaU  If  such 
deception  were  practiced  on  a  patrlotle  and 
unsuspecting  pubUc? 

Incidentally,  anyone  interested  In  more 
first-hand  Information  relating  to  Inflation 
might  make  a  brief  review  of  what  has  hap- 
pened In  Europe:  bo  assured  the  rosulU  will 
be  rewarding. 

The  second  thing  we  want  to  take  a  look 
at  Is  how  taxes  have  affected  Industrial  Tape 
Corp.  Here  are  some  truths  that  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  sub^fpt. 

For  the  year  1951  your  company  wUl  pay 
Federal  income  taxes  amounting  to  IS  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  of  aale^  aa  compared  with 
4.7  cents  paid  for  the  year  1949,  an  li:.creaae 
Of  55  percent  In  other  words,  higher  taxes 
have  reduced  your  company's  profits  by  40 
percent  In  2  years. 

This  fact  aAcfhe  may  xK>t  appear  to  tie  too 
alarming  at  first  bluah.  but  let's  examine 
$ome  further  facta  under  the  microscope  of 
truth.  (This  Is  a  poor  metaphor  Indeed,  be- 
cause we  don't  need  a  mlcroecope  at  aU:  the 
truth  Is  as  menacingly  apparent  as  cancer 
Of  the  nose.) 

So,  without  the  mlcroecope,  let's  look  at 
some  additional  facta.  Your  company's  vol- 
ume Increased  last  year  pretty  much  In  Una 
with  the  national  pattern.  Thla  meant 
larger  Inventories  of  raw  materials,  larger 
Inventoriee  of  finished  goods,  larger  payrolls, 
'more  money  In  accounts  receivable,  more 
taxes,  etc..  etc.  AU  of  these  Items  added- 
together  mean  Just  thla — It  took  a  great  deal 
more  money  to  run  our  business  last  year 
than  ever  before. 

Now  this  question  might  be  In  order:  How 
does  an  expanding  business  operate  when  It 
requires  more  money  and  when  profits  be- 
gin to  disappear? 

Fcv  example,  last  year  one  piece  of  equip- 
ment— the  solvent  recovery  system — took  75 
percent  of  our  net  profits  for  the  year.  Bear 
in  mind  this  equipment  was  not  a  frill;  it 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  economic  op- 
eration of  the  plant.  We  bad  to  have  this 
equipment  to  remain  competitive. 

Perhaps  few  subjects  are  so  completely 
misunderstood  as  the  American  economic 
system  It  Is  not  a  profit  system  but  rather 
a  proflt-and-loss  system  based  on  risk.  The 
Incentive  Is  a  chance  to  make  a  profit.  But 
when  profita  begin  to  disappear,  so  also  does 


the  Ineentlve.  Aak  yourself  this  question: 
Where  does  the  money  oome  from  to  pro- 
duce and  dlstrltnite  products:  to  pay  wage* 
and  salaries:  to  support  a  lavish  Oovem- 
mont:  and.  above  all,  to  buUd  a  sound  de- 
fense against  a  tyrannical  and  godless  ag* 
green nr — when  there  are  no  profits  f 

FlnaUy  let's  see  what  effect  taxes  have  had 
upon  your  coxmtry. 

According  to  Look  magaalne.  even  at  the 
peak  of  World  War  II.  taxes  were  not  as  high 
HM  today.  Tour  Oovemment  (from  George 
Washington  through  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt) eoUected  a  total  of  t34t.OOOXX)0.000  m 
taxes.  Two  major  and  .costly  wars  were  in- 
clxided  m  this  period  of  expense.  But  In 
e  years  (1946-51),  the  present  administra- 
tion has  taken  $300,000,000,000  In  taxes.  Ttils 
is  $13,000,000,000  more  than  waa  ooUected  in 
the  previous  156  years. 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Willis  tells  us  that  taxes  cost 
the  American  cltlxen  more  than  food  In 
1960.  Total  taxes  were  $57jp04)00.000. 
against  a  food  bill  of  153400.000.000  In  1960. 
Here  are  the  facts  for  1951— taxes  around 
$76,000,000,000  against  an  estimated  food  bUl 
of  $56,000,000,000. 

Tou  have  now  seen  the  pernicious  effect 
taxes  have  had  upon  you  as  an  Individual: 
what  effect  they  have  had  upon  your  com- 
pany and  your  country.  And  while  the  fu- 
ture looks  pretty  grim.  It  is  far  from  hope- 
loes.  because  of  one  fact:  people  do  not  know 
the  truth:  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
more  formidable  than  truth. 

Surely  It  is  apparent  that.  If  we  aamaetiy 
desire  to  change  the  present  course  a< 
events,  we  wfll  have  to  act.  Bach  miMt  do  hie 
part  in  disseminating  the  truth.  We  must 
bring  to  public  attention  as  much  sound  in- 
formation as  we  can  regarding  the  effect 
preeent  Government  policies  are  having 
upon  the  individual  citizen's  welfare,  thta 
must  l>e  done  by  every  facUlty  at  our  com- 
mand; by  every  device  of  cocnmunlestloa 
open  to  us;  remembering  that  those  who 
expect  to  reap  the  bleaaingi  of  liberty  nniat 
•  •  •  undergo  the  fat^ve  of  sopporUng 
It. 

Moreover.  If  w»  value  our  heritage  of  lib- 
erty, we  dare  not  abandon  It.  Cqoaider  tiM 
last  national  election,  when  there  were  ap- 
proslmately  87.000.000  qualified  voterB.  of 
wtilch  numt>er  eooie  404>00.00e  people  <lldxi*« 

even  bother  to  vote. 

Would  you  like  to  kncv  Uie  winner*' 
margin  of  victory?  WeU,  here  are  the  facts 
as  dlaolnee«l  by  James  Keller  in  bis  f aaclnat- 
iny  book.  Oovemment  Is  Tour  Buatnees: 
the  actual  difference  between  the  wiKien 
and  tha  loeera  waa  a.ltfi.747  votes.  Dlvlda 
this  In  two  and  you  find  that  1.087373  votes 
won  t^e  last  national  election.  In  other 
worda.  a  UtUe  more  than  a  million  votes  de- 
cided the  dattinle*  ot  160,000.000  Americana 

for  4  years. 

How  many  of  the  40.0CO.0O0  people  who 
failed  to  vote  In  the  last  national  election 
do  you  Imagine  would  have  voted  bad  they 
known  the  truth?  CerUlnly  it  would  be  safe 
to  assume  that  It  would  be  difficult  to  keep 
a  large  proportion  of  this  group  away  from 
the  polls  had  they  t>een  Informed. 

The  average  American  dtlsen  Is  an  hon- 
cct.  uprig!it  Individual  who  despises  decep- 
tion above  all  other  dns.  To  be  sure,  he  la 
a  kmg-suffcrlng  person,  but  an  Individual 
who,  when  aroused,  wUl  fight  and  fight 
courageously  for  honesty  and  decency.  And 
let  no  evil  soothsayer  be  deceived  on  this 
point. 

Would  It  be  too  fatiguing  an  undertaMng 
for  each  of  us  to  enUghten  some  of  our 
countrymen  on  the  real  truths  of  the  day? 
It  was  Omar  Bradley  who  made  this  sapient 
observation :  "Education  makes  a  people  easy 
to  lead,  but  difficult  to  drive;  easy  to  govern, 
but  Impocslble  to  enslave." 

Therefore,  If  we  cherish  our  llbertlos  and 
the  principles  of  free  democratic  govern- 
ment, we  must  do  our  part;  we  must  tell 
theee  truths  as  often  and  to  as  many  people 
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m  will  listen  to  ue;  we  must  make  It  our 
bualneaa  to  see  "VbkX  thAs  Nation,  under  God. 
shall  hsve  a  new  birth  of  freedom." 


EUer  Pre9«rTC  like  Free  Market  •r 
FnUam  Wil  Be  EwM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

»  TBI  B008B  OF  RBPRBENTATIVBB 

Monday,  February  25.  If52 

Mr.  HUFFETl'.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cisive Importance  of  the  free  market  is 
impressively  set  out  in  ft  recent  article 
by  Dr.  Floyd  A.  Harper,  published  by 
Spotlight  for  the  Nation.  This  article 
reveals  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to 
prao've  freedom  IX  price  fixing  contin- 


Wbat  To  Do  Aaoor  Paaaaa»me  ma 
MAawr 

If  we  are  not  to  help  destroy  the  profeealon 
of  marketing.  It  is  necessary  to  see  clearly 
what  Is  marketing  and  what  Is  not.  and  to 
understand  why  the  free  nuu'ket  Is  as  sssen- 
tial  to  marketing  as  apples  are  to  apple  pie. 

80,  I  offer  you  these  five  underlying  as- 
sumptions: The  right  to  life,  the  right  to 
sustain  life  by  means  consistent  with  moral 
conduct  in  a  society,  the  right  to  have  what 
one  produces,  the  right  to  private  ownership 
of  property,  and  thf  rl^t  to  freely  aell  or 
trade  or  give  awav  whatever  one  owns.  Any- 
one who  rejects  these  assumptions  may  also 
reject  ererythtng  else  I  have  to  say.  But 
anyone  who  accepts  them,  as  "aelf-evldent 
truths,"  should  then  be  wUttng  to  test  the 
present  plight  of  the  free  market  against  this 
background  of  assumed  rights  by  considering 
a  few  significant  figures. 

About  55  eents  of  every  dollar  of  peraonal 
tnoomea.  as  nearly  as  I  can  derive  the  figure, 
are  now  being  taken  by  the  OoTernTneixt. 
What  Is  more,  the  funds  appropriated  for 
spending  by  the  Government  for  the  current 
year — if  they  were  an  to  be  spent — would 
amount  to  over  40  eents  out  of  every  dollar 
of  personal  tneoeaee.  Thla  ftyure  represents 
the  proportton  of  the  productive  effort  of 
thla  nation  that  Is  being  remorad  bf  direct 
means  from  the  area  of  free  choice.  Its  use 
l»y  tboee  who  have  produced  and  earned  It 
to  prohibited.  Just  aa  certainly  aa  tt  was  for 

tiM  aiavee  In  our  earlier  history,  or  sttn  la 
for  the  victims  of  Stalin's  rule. 

If  these  figures  of  85  to  40  eents  lack 
meaning  aa  to  their  full  Import,  they  may 
be  compared  with  some  similar  figures  for 
Other  countnea  In  1939-90.  at  a  time  when 
a  comparable  figure  for  tbe  United  Statea 
was  only  about  14  cents  out  ot  the  dollar: 

Tmaeea  as  percent  of 
nmi,^ondl  imeoms 

U.  8.  8.  B ..:.«. » 

Germany : •.,>..;• 33 

Fraaee 31 

United  Kli^dom 31 

Thla  means  that  Oovemment  In  the  United 
States  la  now  removing  free  choice  from  a 
far  higher  percentage  of  the  Uvellhood  of 
the  people  o:  thla  country  than  were  RussU. 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
two  decades  ago.  And  the  proportion  here 
la  naore  than  double  what  it  was  two  decades 
SCO.  If  tbe  tide  cannot  be  txirned.  may  not 
the  econoo.lc  plight  oC  dtlaans  in  those 
four  countries  foreshadow  our  future  here? 

Thla  takLig  of  about  one-third  of  the 
averse  life  (livelUrood)  of  150.000.000  per- 
sons is  equl ''Slant  to  taking  In  full  the  eco- 
nomic lUs  of  upward  of  50.000,000  persons 


9iXh  year.  My  reason  for  speaking  of  Ufa 
and  livelihood  as  eqxUvalents  to  be  thus 
compared  is  that  whatever  one  produces,  and 
his  property,  have  been  quite  appropriately 
called  the  economic  extensions  ot  the  per- 
son. A  person  who  Is  totally  a  slave— a 
peison  who  onjoys  no  powera  ot  free  choice. 
who  has  no  Uberty  to  develop  his  own  poten- 
tial and  to  do  what  be  thinks  Is  beet  ao- 
cordlog  to  his  own  wisdom  and  conscience, 
who  is  prohibited  from  having  what  he  has 
produced  for  his  own  use  or  for  whatever 
trade  or  charity  he  deems  wise— euch  a  per- 
son should  be  considered  dead  economically, 
p-jlltlcally,  and  morally,  even  though  he 
seemr  stlU  to  be  aUve  by  the  test  of  a  stetbo- 
so'pe.  Be  Is  dead  so  far  as  the  free  market 
and  marketing  are  concerned.  Hamilton 
once  said  that  control  over  a  man's  subsist- 
ence amounts  to  control  over  his  will. 

Yet  In  contrast  to  the  outright  physical 
murder  of  one  person,  bis  taking  of  some 
5"  ,000.000  econon.  :  lives  each  year  is  lauded 
as  a  public  service,  and  the  persons  In  charge 
of  the  operation  are  generally  honored  and 
revered.  If  I  have  given  anyone  a  new  feel- 
ing of  partial  economic  rigor  mortis.  I  have 
accomplfshed  one  of  my  purposes;  and  tf 
ycu  don'*^  yet  sense  that  feeling  clearly,  please 
try  It  again  cboUt  March  15. 

But  that  Is  not  all  the  loss  of  a  free  mar- 
ket. In  addition  to  the  Income  taken  di- 
rectly by  the  Government  and  removed  from 
free  choice  In  Its  use  by  Its  owner,  nearly 
all  the  remaining  two-thirds  Is  now  either 
actively  under  wage-and-price  controls — as 
well  as  other  controls— or  Is  dally  threatened 
under  latent  powers  of  control. 

If  homage  there  must  be.  let  It  be  show- 
ered on  persons  like  Mr.  Donald  Rlchberg, 
who  in  the  early  thirties  was  engaged  in  a 
tremendous  effort  to  control  prices  and  who 
now  says:  "In  retrospect  I  can  only  explain, 
as  did  the  man  who  threw  a  champagne 
bottle  Into  the  chandelier,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  a  good  thing  to  do  at  that  time." 

Freedom  generates  strength,  and  oontrola 
generate  weaknesa.  There  la  no  more  sense 
in  arguing  for  weakneas  In  an  emergency 
than  there  Is  In  arguing  that  an  engineer 
should  lay  aside  the  rules  of  strength  when 
eenstrurtlng  a  bridge  to  be  used  for  the 
emergency  of  a  heavy  load.  One  who  be- 
lieves that  there  Is  strength  tn  violating  tbe 
free  market  rauat  believe  that  In  control 
there  is  strength  and  Justice. 

It  mxiart  be  that  the  proposal  of  abandon- 
ing the  free  market  during  emergencies 
really  stems  from  the  belief  that  the  free 
maitet  Is  a  aort  of  Immoral  luxury— that 
whatever  may  be  said  economically  for  the 
free  market  in  the  course  of  normal  events, 
there  la  sonMbow  a  moral  virtue  In  its  vio- 
lation during  emergencies.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  free  market  la  both  economic  and 
moral.  Its  abandonment  Is  both  uneoo- 
nomlo  and  Immoral,  and  therefore  consti- 
tutes a  weakness  when  strength  to  most 
needed. 

Bow.  then,  la  freedom  of  the  market  to 
be  regained?  What  can  I  dof  First.  I  must 
understaiKl  that  freedom  Is  not  a  thing  to 
be  created,  tt  to  something  Inherent  ih 
man,  because  he  to  created  In  harmony  with 
thoee  basic  rights  of  freemen  listed  in  the 
beginning  of  tbto  statement.  Freedom  ex- 
tots  naturally  in  tbe  abeenoe  of  n»n-made 
restrictions  or  violations  of  rights  tuider 
freedom. 

My  part  ot  the  task  of  regaining  the  free 
market  to  simply  to  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  remove  the  unfreedoms — ^the 
barriers  to  freely  exchanging  what  to  right- 
fully each  person's  own  property,  at  a  rate 
of  exchange  mutually  agreeable  to  the  two 
partlea  to  the  deal.  No  third  peraon.  ahaU 
be  allowed  any  right  to  Intercede  In  the  ex- 
change, or  to  prohibit  it.  or  to  dictate  its 
terms:  and  If  he  does  ao.  he  to  practicing 
the  moral  equivalent  of  tiieft  and  mxnder. 
and  deserves  to  be  dealt  with  correspond- 
ingly. 


-  What  I  am  confronted  with  In  the  present 
situation  in  the  United  States  to  a  matter 
of  choice,  then,  between  moral  law  and  sta- 
tutory law — a  choice  which  no  one  of  us  can 
eecape.  Isn't  It  a  strange  paradox  that  when 
government,  the  prestuned  servant  of  the 
people  and  guardian  of  their  liberty,  removes 
the  right  of  free  choice  from  the  citlsens.  it 
automatically  creates  another  unavoidable 
choice — the  choice  between  being  immoral 
or  being  Illegal.  If  I  choose  the  one,  I  can 
be  at  peace  with  my  conscience  and  my  God, 
but  I  will  be  at  war  with  my  political  rulers. 
If.  on  the  other  hand.  I  throw  my  choice  the 
other  way,  I  may  be  at  peace  with  my  niler, 
but  I  will  be  at  war  with  my  conscience  and 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  right  and  good. 

Tbe  choice  to  not  an  easy  one,  but  choose 
we  must  as  the  price  now  to  be  paid  for  our 
past  sins  in  relinquishing  the  rights  of  free 
men.  Perhaps  this  to  what  Bmerson  had  in 
mind  when,  prophetically,  he  said,  in  hto 
famous  essay  on  Politics:  "Every  actual  state 
la  corrupt.  Good  men  muat  not  obey  the 
laws  too  well." 

Perhaps  tbto  to  what  our  forefathers  near- 
ly two  centuries  ago  had  In  mind  when  they 
dumped  tea  into  tbe  ocean  and  otherv^lse 
openly  defied  an  unjust  and  Immoral  ruler- 
ahlp.  We  are  faced  with  an  equally  serious 
plight  now,  but  there  to  a  peaceful  solution— 
the  educational  solution  of  Individual  action 
guided  by  understanding— provided  we  are 
capable  enough  to  accomplish  the  feat  that 
way. 
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Milk  Udbstry  Haksa  fUw 
Records 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WT8CON8IH 

IN  THB  BOU8S  OF  RZPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 

am  Including  an  article  whkh  indicates 
that  the  Wisconsin  milk  industry,  com- 
posed mostly  of  fanners,  has  set  new 
records  and  has  aided  considerably  in  the 
progress  ot  our  great  State.  For  ttils  rea- 
son it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  in- 
dustry Is  not  hamstrung  by  arbitrary 
rulings  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion. At  the  present  time  a  situation 
exists  in  which  the  OPS  refuses  to  take 
into  consideration  important  elements 
that  go  into  the  establishment  of  price 
controls  on  fluid  milk.  It  is  a  situetlon 
that  demands  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  article  follows: 
Wxscoirsnr  M11.X  iNDnarat  Maxxs  New  Bao- 
ou>:  Aids  Statx  Psootiss 

Wisconsin's  milk  Industry  to  an  outstand- 
ing asset  In  the  State's  economic  life  today 
and  a  factor  of  great  slgnlflrance  in  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  every  community. 

Vital  support  dslr3rlng  givea  to  the  State's 
economy  to  strikingly  emphasised  by  a  milk 
Industry  foundation  review  of  outstanding 
facts  about  Wisconsin's  oows  and  the  daily 
flow  of  milk.  With  2.806,000  milks  cows 
valued  at  $631,102,000  and  7.261,000.000 
quarts  of  milk  produced  annually,  bossy's 
records  are  impressive. 

Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  received  a  total 
of  $450,674,000  In  cash  income  from  milk, 
according  to  the  final  official  fl«ure«  for  1960 
tabxilatad  by  the  founctatlon  In  Washington. 
Cheese  production  of  420,»46.000  pounds. 
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lee  cre«m  15,305.000  gallonfl.  and  butt«r  183.- 
930,000   pound*  plUB  other   dairy   product* 
-   tlBO  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

Milk  consuirptlon  continues  at  high  levels 
M  consxuners*  generally  are  drinking  m<nre 
milk,  better  feeds,  improved  transport  to 
the  dairy  plants,  and  other  production  and 
dlstributioa  advances  have  helped  in  bulld- 
Ing  and  strengthening  the  milk  Indtistry. 

A  quart  of  milk  is  more  than  2  pouuts 
of  food,  says  the  foundation,  ana  a  bargain 
because  every  drop  can  be  vised  with  nothing 
'  wasted.  Distributors  ceclare  that  delivery 
Is  highly  efficient  with  80  to  85  percent  of 
the  sales  li^cogM  being  paid  out  to  farmers 
for  the  mUk  mM  to  workers  In  the  plants 
-^and  on  the  routes.  Distributing  companies 
net  only  a  fracUon  of  a  cent  per  quart  on 
their  service  to  the  public. 

lUlk  prices  to  the  consumer  are  lower 
than  the  average  prices  for  all  foods  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Oovemment  index  figures. 
Our  most  widely  used  food,  milk.  Including 
dairy  products  comp.*ises  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  foods  purchased  annually  by  the 
average  American. 

Sixty  million  quarts  of  fresh  milk  ai.d 
cream  a  day  are  distributed  to  consumers 
through  doorstep  deliveries  and  stores.  Milk 
'Consumption  today  is  more  than  13-percent 
'greater  th:.n  before  the  war.  Milk  in  this 
country  today  Is  the  beat  in  the  world  and 
the  United  States  U  the  greatest  dairy 
Ration. 

Nearly  23.000.000  cows  on  three-quarters 
of  the  Nation's  5,850.000  farms  produce  the 
8«,000.000.000-quart  yearly  supply.  Milk  pro- 
duction per  cow,  averaging  nearly  2.500  q\iart« 
a  year,  is  at  an  all-time  high  record. 

More  than  half  of  the  Nation's  milk  la 
need  for  drinking  and  cook«ng.  The  bal- 
ance Is  used  for  bu  ter,  cheese,  ice  cream, 
and  a  myriad  of  products.  Th^  value  of  this 
annual  output  la  estimated  at  $8,000,000.- 
000. 

Milk  was  about  14  percent  of  1050  farm  cash 
Income  excluding  Oovemment  payments: 
larger  than  hogs;  twice  wb^c.t;  nearly  1^ 
times  poiiltry  and  eggs;  more  than  one-half 
times  cotton;  almost  four  tlmM  tobacco. 


Fdr-Trmde  LegisUlioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A  McGUIRE 

o^  comncncxrt 

IN  THS  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATXVXS 

Thursday,  March  6. 1952 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  two  advertisements  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  giving  the  views  of 
Macy's  on  the  pending  fair-trade  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Maurice  Mermey,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair 
Trade,  has  analyzed  certain  assertions 
made  in  these  advertisements  and.  since 
my  fair-trade  bill,  H.  R.  5767,  is  now 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  I  should 
like  to  include  his  comments  upon  these 
assertions: 

AovntTisncnrT,  FnauABT  26,  1052 

"Again  we're  fighting  price  fixing  to  keep 
prices  down." 

Comment:  The  law  prevents  horizontal 
price  fixing  which  increases  monopoly  power 
and  pushes  prices  up.  Macy's  haa  not,  and 
is  not,  fighting  price  flzlng.  It  Is  publicly 
fighting  the  fair-trade  laws  while  privately 
It  has  Issued  Instructions  to  sign  fair-trade 
contracts  with  manufacturers  whose  widely 
popular  products  Macy's  wants  to  carry. 
Tliase  products  Include  such  Items  as  Sim- 
mons Beautyrest  mattresses  and  Wamsutta 
ahaets  which  Macy's  never  carried  before  the 


Schwegmann  decision.  In  other  words. 
Macy's  is  hypocritical.  Incidentally.  Macy's 
has  never  fought  vertical  resale  price  main- 
tenance when  the  legal  basis  was  consign- 
ment selling  or  exclusive  franchises.  Fur- 
thsr,  in  the  1930's  Macy's  sold  Its  own  pri- 
vate-brand drugs  to  stores  In  other  cities  and 
required  these  stores  to  Resell  at  a  price  ilxed 
by  Macy's.  When  these  other  stores  refused 
to  sell  at  Macy-stipulated  prices.  Macy's  dis- 
continued its  practice  of  selling  its  private 
branis  to  other  stores  for  resale. 

"Our  Job.  as  always.  Is  to  see  that  New 
Yorkers  are  not  forced  to  buy  goods  at  fixed 
high  prices." 

Comment:  The  fair-trade  laws  dont  re- 
quire consumers  to  buy  fair-traded  merchan- 
dise. The  fair-trade  laws  do  require  that 
fair-traded  goods  be  in  free  and  open  com- 
petition with  articles  of  similar  class  pro- 
duced by  others.  Consumers  who  dont 
want  to  buy  fair-traded  goods  can  turn  to 
competing  articles,  either  national  or  private 
brands.  There's  plenty  of  intense  price 
competition  ih  the  market  place. 

"Price-fixing  Inevitably  means  price  raising 
and  costs  you  from  10  to  30  cents  more  of 
your  family  dollar. " 

Comment:  That's  sheer  bunk.  The  adver- 
tisement cites  purchases  made  by  Fortune 
magazine  in  Washington.  D.  C.  as  compared 
with  Maryland,  and  In  Bast  St.  Louis,  m.. 
as  compared  with  St.  Louis,  and  a  ■itwiit 
survey  by  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  in  non- 
fair  trade  Missouri,  as  con^sared  with  fair- 
trade  neighboring  States.  These  surveys 
proved  that  it  is  poeslble  to  buy  certain  ar- 
ticles at  certain  times  in  certain  stores  for 
less  than  fair-trade  prices.  The  friends  of 
fair  trade  know  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
surveys  could  have  been  made  of  the  same 
atores  at  the  same  times  to  prove  that  these 
voy  stores  were  the  highest-priced  stores; 
all  that  would  have  had  to  be  done  is  to 
make  the  worst  bnjt — and  you  can  be  sure 
that  all  these  stores  have  overpriced  mer- 
chandise. These  stores  engage  in  price- 
Juggling,  whereby  they  offer  obvious  bar- 
gains on  goods  whose  value  Is  as  famUlar  to 
the  customar  as  the  worth  of  a  dollar  bill, 
and  make  up  their  losses  on  this  merchandise 
by  realizing  more  than  normal  profit  on  less- 
familiar  items. 

When  a  scientific  survey  Is  made  of  com- 
parable prices  in  a  fair-trade  State  and  non- 
fair-trade  States,  each  area  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  is  definitely  that  the  consumer  In  the  fair- 
trade  States  pays  less,  over-all,  than  the  con- 
sumer In  the  nonfalr-trade  States  on  the 
raame  national-brand  merchandise. 
"The  very  name  fair  trade'  is  deception." 
Comment^  Pair  trade  is  fair  play.  It  is 
competltlv«^^ecency.  Its  p\irpoee  is  to  pro- 
tect society  against  certain  acts  of  tuifalr 
competition,  precisely  as  the  antitrust  laws 
and  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  are  designed  to 
protect  society  against  certain  acts  of  un- 
fair competition.  Incidentally,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  deceptive  than  the  loss  leader. 
against  which  fair  trade  is  aimed.  The  p\ir- 
pose  of  the  loss  leader  Is  to  drive  customers 
from  competing  stores  into  the  loss-leader 
store  not  only  to  get  the  bargain  offer  but 
to  buy  other  merchandise  under  the  Im- 
pression, created  by  the  loss-leader  psychol- 
ogy, that  all  merchandise  in  the  loss-leader 
store  is  similarly  low  priced.  Moreover,  many 
loss-leader  retailers  don't  give  the  public 
even  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  buy  the 
loss  leader;  for  such  .  etallers  engage  in  many 
devious  practices  and  schemes  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  the  losn  leader. 

"The  complainant  (the  manufacturer) 
having  sold  its  product  (to  the  retailer)  at 
prices  satisfactory  to  itself,  the  public  la 
entitled  to  whatever  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  competition  in  the  subsequent 
traffic."  (Quoting  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  in  the 
Dr.  Miles  case.) 

'  Comment:  But  the  Dr.  Miles  decision.  In 
1011.  said  that  fair-trade  contracts  were  in- 


▼aUd  only  because  no  leglaUUon  existed  at 
that  time  which  specifically  permitted  the 
making  of  such  contracts.  And  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  vigorously 
upheld  such  contraeta.  Two  years  later.  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis  wrote  his  claaalc  essay  on 
vertical  reaale  price  maintenance,  upholding 
It  on  economic  and  social  grounds,  and  not- 
ing that  failure  to  have  such  resale  price 
maintenance  made  the  consumer  an  unwit- 
ting tool  of  monopoly. 

In  1938  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
by  unanimous  decision,  including  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Hughes,  upheld  the  State  fair-trade  laws 
and  the  nonslgner  clause  made  a  part  oi. 
such  laws.  In  that  declalon,  the  Court 
noted  that:  (1)  The  retailer  bought  only 
the  maniifacturer's  tangible  gooda,  but  not 
the  manufacturer's  trade-mark  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, the  manufacturer  had  a  right  to 
protect  the  property  valiie  of  his  trade-mark; 
(2)  the  nonslgner  was  bound  under  fair 
trade  because,  when  buying  the  fair-traded 
merchandise,  he  knew  of  the  limitations  aa 
to  resale  price  which  the  manufacturer  had 
placed  on  that  merchandise. 

"8o  we  went  to  Washington  and  spoke  our 
piece  for  free  and  equal  competition  between 
makers  and  sellers.  This  competitive  free- 
dom and  equality  made  America  strong  and 
made  yovir  standard  of  living." 

Comment:  TTnfortunately.  the  advertise- 
ment falls  to  define  "free"  competition,  al- 
though Macy  wants  permission  to  engage  in 
imbrldled  competition.  There  Is  no  sudi 
thing  as  free  competition  In  America  If  Ly 
free  is  meant  the  right  to  do  as  one  pleaaea 
without  restraint  and  without  consideration 
for  the  effect  on  society  as  a  whole.  Our 
laws  do  put  restraints  on  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  do  as  he  pleases  when  what  he 
pleases  to  do  hurts  society.  Nor  does  the 
advertisement  define  "equal"  competition. 
The  retailers  of  this  country  want  equal 
competition.  They  do  not  want  to  be  farced 
out  of  existence  by  superior  dollar  power 
alone  which  can  engage  In  price  wars  undl 
smaller  competitor!  are  crushed.  Nor  do 
they  want  a  truly  price-fixed  economy.  The 
retailers  know,  as  the  consumers  know,  that 
fair-traded  products  must  be  so  priced  that 
consimiers  wlU  want  to  buy  them;  for  if  they 
Are  not  so  priced  competing  products  wtU 
capture  the  market. 

America  was  made  strong  not  by  this  com- 
petitive freedom  and  equality  but  by  fair 
competitive  freedom  and  eqviallty.  Sonte  of 
today's  great  industries,  such  as  the  auto- 
noobile  industry,  were  built  on  vertical  re- 
sale price  DuOntenance.  which  encouraged 
people  to  .invest  their  money  and  future 
In  the  resale  of  the  articles  of  these  indus- 
tries. The  large  distribution  systems  thus 
developed  made  possible  the  development  of 
mass  markets  which,  in  turn,  made  posaibla 
ma«  production  and  economic  low  prloea. 

ADvnnsKMSNT  PxBavAjrr  28,  1052 

"Don't  fence  us  In." 

Conunent :  This  has  been  the  cry  of  all  who 
In  American  history  have  sought  to  preserve 
the  status  quo.  It  has  been  the  unyielding 
theme  of  the  great  trusts,  of  everybody  who 
■ought  monopoly  power.  "Don't  fence  us  in" 
admirably  sums  up  the  position  of  oppoel- 
tlon  of  these  groups  to  the  antitrust  laws, 
the  SEC  Act.  the  PTC  Act.  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  the  food  and  drug  laws,  and 
many,  many  other  statutes  now  on  the  books 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  put 
there  to  protect  society  against  those  who 
were  or  would  be  economic  dinosaurs.  Like- 
wise, this  was  the  cry  of  some  property  own- 
ers against  the  local  Eonlng  laws  now  preva- 
lent In  this  country— property  owners  who 
felt  that  they  should  have  a  right  to  do  with 
their  property  as  they  pleased. 

"It  (fair  trade)  is  promoted  by  •  well- 
heeled,  highly  organised,  militant  and  ex- 
tremely vocal  minority  of  retailers,  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  handful  of  self-interested  man- 
ufacturers.   The  goal  they  seek  is  condemned 
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almost  tmiversally  by  private  and  public  au- 
thorities of  unquestioned  competence  and 
intefrtty." 

Comment:  The  retailers  who  favor  fair 
trade  constitute  almost  all  retailers  in  Ameri- 
ca, omitting  only  a  scattering  of  price  Jug- 
glers who  want  the  right  to  compete  on  their 
own  terms  which  means  not  free  competi- 
tion, as  we  understand  it  today,  but  free-for- 
all  Jungle  competttlcn. 
v^  There  are  private  and  public  authorities 
who  oppose  fair  trade.  There  are  private 
and  public  authorities  who  favor  fair  trade. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  cited  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Buslneaa  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Business  of  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  the 
Bouse  fnterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Hotise  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  unquestioned  competence  and 
Integrity  of  45  State  leglslstinrs  and  the 
governors  of  these  States  who  signed  fair- 
trade  laws  enacted  by  theee  legislatures,  as 
well  as  of  Ooxigress,  is  hardly  open  to  ques- 
tion. In  the  past,  among  distinguished 
Anierlcans  who  have  publicly  supported  fair 
trade  may  be  mentioned  two  former  chair- 
men of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunisslon;  the 
great  liberal  Jurists,  Holmes  and  Brandeis; 
economist  Sellgman.  whose  monumental 
work  on  tlie  subject  Is  still  the  authoriUUve 
test  in  the  field;  and  many,  many  others. 

As  to  self-interested  manufacturers,  wotild 
Macy's  seriously  deny  its  own  self-interest 
in  opposing  fair  trade?  These  self-lntar- 
aatad  manufacturers  have  a  greater  stake  in 
tbelr  trade-marked  producu  than  Macy's 
baa.  They  know  that  sales  of  their  products 
are  possible  only  if  consumers  want  to  buy 
them.  Tbey  kxunr  that  the  prlcea  which  the 
eonaumer  must  pay  for  these  products  must 
be  low  enough  to  make  the  oonsiuner  want 
to  buy  them.  And  high  enough  to  permit  a 
fair  profit  to  the  eOclent  retailer  who  must 
earry  them  if  the  product  is  to  reach  the  con- 
sumer. And  they  know  tiiat  if  their  product 
a  loaa-leader  it  wUl  soon  become  all 
I  and  no  leader,  at  which  time  even  Macyli 
will  diacard  the  product. 

"We  want  to  be  free  at  all  times  to  pivh 
prieas  down  by  smart  buying,  wise  selec- 
tions that  fit  our  cvistomers.  voltune  pur- 
chasing, and  all  the  devloea  we  can  think  of 
to  give  you  the  most  we  can  for  the  least." 

Comment:  Predaely.  Macy's  wants  to  be 
free  to  use  "aU  the  devlcea  we  can  think  of." 
The  most  Important  of  theee  devices  Is  the 
loaa-lcadcr.  Aa  to  concern  for  the  eon- 
aumer, Macy's  economist  admitted  before 
the  Bctiae  Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
Btore  aometlmea  charged  more  than  was  nec- 
Msary — in  other  words,  its  pricing  policy  la 
all  ttie  traffic  can  bear.  Macy's  is  a  very 
•fldent  operation,  but  its  operating  cost  per 
dollar  of  sales  Is  higher  than  that  of  moat  of 
the  retailers  in  America  who  want  fair  trade, 
■conomlcally.  it  cannot  sell  for  tasa  than 
•ttaer  retailers:  if  Macy's  couM  not  buy  for 
IMS  than  moat  retailcn.  which  it  does  be- 
eause  of  its  volume  buying.  It  couldn't  stay 
tn  business  at  all  except,  poasibly,  throxigh 
"aU  the  devloes  we  can  think  of."  including 
tboac  which  46  States,  including  New  York. 
regard  aa  unfair  oompetitkm. 
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HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PBHirsTLVAXia 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  25,  1952 

Ut.    RHODES.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
week  I  introduc^  a  bill  to  bar  from  ship- 
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mmt  In  Interstate  oommeree  goods  man- 
ufaetured  in  plants  built  or  leased  by 
States  or  political  divisions  of  the  States 
to  private  manufacturing  concerns  at 
ridiculously  low  rates  in  order  to  entice 
Industry  to  move  tn  from  other  sections. 
Every  Member  of  the  House  wants  to 
see  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  in 
every  part  of  our  Nation.  I  am  S3rm- 
pathetic  to  any  program  to  lift  the  level 
of  living  and  opportunity  for  the  people 
in  the  most  needy  sections  of  the  cotm- 
try. 

But  ttiere  Is  grave  danger  in  destruc- 
tive competitive  war  which  is  now  taking 
place.  It  invites  economic  disaster  for 
the  Nation  If  it  continues  to  grow  as  it 
has  over  the  past  few  years.  This  deadly 
conflict  is  already  having  a  serious  effect 
on  many  nortliem  Industrial  areas  where 
factories  are  closing  down  while  dupli- 
cate plants  are  being  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  South. 

Any  temporary  advantage  for  the 
South  will  be  lost  if  the  defense  effort 
is  weakened  and  the  economy  eixlan- 
gered  by  the  reckless  waste  in  materials, 
and  by  growing  unemployment  and  con- 
fusion. 

There  are  other  factors  which  cause 
industry  dislocations,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  Very  important  that  consideration  be 
given  to  stop  the  practice  of  building 
plants  with  tax  money  to  duplicate  al- 
ready existing  plants  which  are  standing 
idle,  and  in  giving  away  free  municipal 
services  and  other  local  government 
handouts  to  private  industrial  firms. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  may  not  be 
the  solution,  bat  it  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration. If  it  is  not  the  proper  ap- 
proach I  hope  that  something  construc- 
tive will  be  done  before  it  is  too  late. 

To  illustrate  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem,  I  will  give  a  few  examples  of 
what  Is  happening. 

At  the  present  time  eight  Southern 
States — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky. 
Louisiana,  MississiK)i.  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee— allow  tax  exemp- 
tions in  some  form  to  attract  outside 
capital  The  period  of  exemption  varies 
from  5  to  10  years  and  may  include  all 
property  taxes. 

The  form  of  indue«nent  widely  used  is 
the  construction  of  plant  sites  and  build- 
ings by  the  community  for  lease  to  the 
company  at  very  low  rentals. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  effort  to 
stimulate  industrialisation  in  the  South 
has  been  Mississippi's  "balance  agricul- 
ture with  industry"  plan.  The  first  plan 
ran  from  1936  to  liMO.  The  present  plan 
began  in  1940  and  still  continues.  Both 
plans  combined  the  donation  of  buildings 
and  tax  exemptions. 
~  Many  city  or  county  governments  au- 
thorise the  issuance  of  bonds  to  finance 
the  construction  of  buildings  for  out- 
side industry.  Following  is  a  list  of  such 
bond  issues  for  constructions  in  the  past 
5  months: 

Aberdeen,  Miss.  (February  195S) :  Mayor 
and  board  of  aldermen  to  sell  $00,000  indus- 
trial bond  issue  for  acquiring,  owning,  oper- 
ating, or  leasing  manufacturing  plant  for 
process  of  dairy  products  as  a  municipal 
enterprise. 

Aberdeen.  Miss.  (December  1951):  City 
council  approved  $2,600,000  bond  issue  for 
location  of  a  Textron  Mississippi,  Inc..  fab- 
rics plant. 


Boonemie,  Mlaa.  (December  1951):  City 
plans  new  factory  to  hooae  Hospital  UqiMi^ 
Inc. 

Corinth,  Mlaa.  (October  1951) :  Mayor  and 
board  of  aldermen  plan  fiddt<^)on  to  Rawyn 
Hosiery  Mills  Building  to  cost  $46,821. 

OreenviUe,  Mlas.  (January  1962) :  City 
councU  plans  $1,000,000  industrial  bond 
Issue. 

Holly  Springs.  Mlsa.  (October  1051) :  Mayor 
and  bocutl  of  aldermen  plan  new  $64,400  fac- 
tory to  be  leased  to  the  Coated  Abrasives  Co. 

Lucedale,  Miss.  (December  1951) :  Board 
of  supervisors  of  George  County  are  erect- 
ing new  wlreboard  box  manxifacturlng  build- 
ing for  lease  to  Great  Southern  Bos  Co.  Ap- 
proximate cost,  $M8.Q77. 

McComb.  Miss.  (F^oruary  1952) :  City  to 
vote  on  a  $150,000  bond  issue  to  finance  a 
building  for  the  Croft  Steel  Co. 

Meridian,  Miss.  (February  1952) :  City 
plans  factory  building  for  lease  to  Textron 
Mississippi,  Inc.,  building.  Estimated  cost. 
$5,500,000.  The  bond  issue  for  this  construc- 
tion has  been  voted. 

Meridian,  Miss.  (November  1951) :  City  ap- 
proved bond  issue  of  $1,650,000  for  clay, 
sewer  and  pipe  manufacturing  plant  for 
lease  to  W.  8.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 

Qultnmn,  Mim.  (Febrinry  1902) :  District  1, 
Clark  County,  plans  vote  on  $4e0,000  bond 
issue  to  enlarge  the  plant  of  Quitman  Tez- 
tUe  Oo. 

Sardis,  Miss.  (February  1952) :  City  plana 
$200,000  bond  Isstis  for  ^<vp^^^^«g  and  buUd- 
ing  factory  for  lease  to  Sardis  Luggage  Co. 

Sanatoria,  Miss.  (Febniary  1952) :  Town 
approved  $375,000  bond  issue  for  plants  to 
Mylam  Manufacturing  Co.,  shirtmakm. 

On  all  items  listed,  source  was  the  pub- 
lication Management  Record  of  tl^e  date 
noted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  additional 
information  which  pertains  to  the  1951 
program  m  Mississippi: 

Ciarkadale.  Miss.  (Janijary  1951) :  City 
plana  vote  on  $75,000  bond  issue  for  site  and 
factory  building  for  Ootcher  Engineering  ft 
Manufacturing  Co..  Inc. 

Greenville,  Mlaa.  (January  1051):  City 
plans  o-ection  of  $4,000,000  building  to  b« 
leased  to  Alexander  Smith  Co. 

Mew  Albany,  Mlaa.  (January  1951): 
Union  Cotmty  approved  $86,000  bond  issue 
for  addition  to  Stratford  Furniture  Corp. 
plant. 

Waynesboro,  Miss.  (January  1061): 
Wayne  County  Board  of  Supervlaois  approved 
a  M0O.(XX>  bond  Issue  to  erect  a  glove  fac- 
tory which  wUl  be  operated  by  the  WcUa- 
Lamont  Glove  Corp.,  Chicago,  ni. 

Cleveland,  Mlas.  (March  1961):  aty 
plans  vote  <»i  $250,000  bond  issue  tor  ex- 
pansion of  Baxter  Laboratories. 

Femwood,  Miss.  (AprU  1951):  Board 
of  Superviscrs  of  Pike  Cctmty  approved  con- 
struction of  a  box  factory  to  be  leased  to  the 
Indiana  Wlrebound  Box  Oo. 

Ciarkadale,  Miss.  (May  1061) :  City  sold 
$220,000  bond  issue  to  M.  A.  Seunders  &  Co, 
Inc.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  the  Deposit 
Guaranty  Trust  Co..  Ja<dcson.  Miss.  A  Joint 
account  Inctxided  $75,000  for  the  Oot<^er 
Engineering  ft  Manufacturing  Co.  plant  and 
<  146.000  for  the  Strutwear  plant. 

Cortnth,  Miss.  (May  1961):  City  approved 
issuance  of  $60,000  bond  issue  to  finance 
construction  of  addition  to  city-owned  ho- 
siery mill. 

Forest,  Miss.  (May  1951 ) :  City  proposed 
new  (Tudahy  poultry  dreasing  plant. 

Newton,  Miss.  (May  1951):  City  approved 
issuance  of  $50,000  bond  Issue  for  expansion 
of  I.  C.  Isaacs  brick  factory. 

Carthage,  Miss.  (July  1951):  Town  mayor 
and  board  of  aldermen  approved  construc- 
tion of  a  factory  buUding  to  be  leased  to  tha 
Carthage  Man\ifacturing  Oo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  something  about  it,  or  it  can  leave 
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it  to  the  States.  The  question  of  States' 
rights  will  be  raised  against  proposals 
such  as  I  have  made.  But  we  should  con- 
sider where  this  practice  will  lead  to  if 
we  leave  it  to  the  States  to  slug  it  out. 

Already  some  of  the  New  England 
States  are  considering  plans  to  aid  in- 
dustry with  similar  grants  to  meet  com- 
petition of  the  Government-owned  fac- 
tories in  the  South.  The  next  step,  per- 
haps, is  the  State  piuxhase  of  machines 
and  equipment. 

It  raises  the  question  whether  the 
dog-eat-dog  struggle  is  to  continue  im- 
der  the  banner  of  States'  rights  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  make  an  effort 
to  solve  the  problem  through  coopera- 
tion and  common  sense. 
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or 
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or  DSLAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  6.  1952 

Mr.  BOOGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  written  by  Geraldine 
E.  Rhoads,  editor  of  Today's  Woman,  a 
magazine  of  Nation-wide  circulation. 
This  article  appeared  in  the  March  issue 
of  Today's  Woman.  I  wish  also  to  in- 
clude a  copy  of  H.  R.  17,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced,  which  is  designed  to  correct 
the  very  situation  which  this  article  so 
well  emphasizes. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  editor, 
Oeraldine  E.  Rhoads.  and  the  magazine 
Today's  Woman  for  this  timely  and  in- 
teresting presentation  of  a  very  impor- 
tant problem.  It  was  back  in  early  1950 
that  this  problem  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention,  and  after  studying  it  very 
carefully  I  was  able  to  introduce  a  bill 
in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  known  as 
H.  R.  7659,  which  was  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  unfortimate  situation  in  regard 
to  taxes  on  working  mothers.  This  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  due  to  the  pressure  of 
other  business  the  committee  was  unable 
to  take  this  bill  up  for  consideration. 

When  this  Congress  met  in  January 
1951,  I  introduced  an  identical  bill 
known  as  H.  R.  17.  Tnis  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  that  Congress  met. 
January  3,  1951.  This  bill  likewise  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Honorable  Robert  L.  Doughton,  and  the 
committee  staff  have  been  most  inter- 
ested and  considerate  of  this  proposal 
and  have  requested  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  a  re[>ort  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  bill.  However,  to  date  such 
report  and  recommendations  have  not 
been  received  by  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  has  promised  to  make  every 
e.Tort  to  e::*:3dite  the  report.  Once  the 
r^crt  is  received,  it  is  hoped  that  the 


committee  will  see  fit  to  schedule  this 
bill  for  consideration  and  hearings  as 
the  next  step.  It  is  also  hoped  that  such 
hearings  and  consideration  would  result 
in  favorable  action  by  the  committee. 

I  must  report  here  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  all  over  the  United  States 
many  letters  and  petitions  urging  con- 
gressional action  which  would  correct 
this  unfortunate  and  burdensome  tax 
situation  on  working  mothers,  widows, 
and  certain  other  persons  who  are  in 
similar  situation. 

Prom  the  inquiries  I  have  received 
from  offices  of  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  apparent  to  me. that  there 
is  a  widespread  interest  and  recognition 
of  the  need  for  legislative  action  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  other  Members  of  Congress  any 
further  information  they  may  require  on 
this  proposal  and  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  every  way  pos- 
sible in  an  effort  to  secixre  corrective  leg- 
islation at  an  early  date. 

The  magazine  article  and  H.  R.  17 
are  as  follows: 

Umtaib  Tazss  cm  Wouumo  MoTBns 
(By  Oeraldine  E.  Rlioads) 

A  very  large  group  of  women  and  cbUdren 
have  been  getting  an  unfair  tax  deal  for 
years.  Every  mother  who  works  to  support 
her  children  pays  a  stllT  penalty  for  her  Inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  every  March  15. 

As  our  Income-tax  law  stands,  the  woman 
who  already  Is  carrying  a  double  burden  la 
required  to  pay  an  additional  tax — Just  be- 
cause she  must  hold  a  Job.  From  any  angle, 
this  Is  class  discrimination  against  her  and 
against  her  children  because.  In  final  anal- 
ysis, it  Is  her  chUdren's  safety  and  welfare 
that  suffer. 

Take  the  case  of  a  young  widow  with  two 
children,  l'^  and  3  years  old.  She  has  no 
Income  except  the  900  a  week  she  earns  as 
a  secretary.  In  order  to  make  that  salary 
she  must  have  care  for  her  chUdren  whUe 
she  is  at  the  office.  She  pays  a  housekeeper- 
nuree  a  salary  of  $30  a  week. 

Without  that  help  at  home,  she  could  not 
hold  a  job,  make  any  money,  or  pay  any  tax 
whatever.  If  she  didn't  work,  she  would 
be  a  drain  on  the  charity  and  relief  funds 
of  her  community  Instead  of  being  an  inde- 
pendent citizen,  paying  her  own  way. 

Yet  our  Income-tax  law  rates  her  house- 
keeper's salary  as  personal  expense.  Not 
one  nickel  of  It  Is  deductible  as  the  business 
expense  which  It  obviously  is. 

If  deductions  for  similar  business  expenses 
were  not  allowed  other  employers,  she  would 
have  no  complaint.  But  they  are.  On  every 
side  there  are  examples  of  the  glaring  In- 
equity between  her  tax  position  and  tnat  of 
any  other  employer  you  can  name. 

For  Instance,  a  businessman  can  hire  a 
secretary  to  sit  in  his  office  all  day  and  do 
nothing  but  answer  the  telephone.  And  her 
wages  are  deductible,  without  question,  as  a 
necessary  business  exper.se.  When  he  gOM 
on  vacation,  he  can  subscribe  to  a  telaphone- 
answerlng  service  to  take  care  of  his  busi- 
ness calls.  Those  charges  too  are  deductible 
without  question. 

What  logical  difference  can  anyone  find 
between  the  secretary  who  frees  a  man  to 
leave  his  office  to  make  business  deals  and 
the  nvirse  who  frees  a  mother  to  leave  home 
to  make  money? 

"If  he  can  deduct  for  telephone  sitting. 
then  why  can't  I  deduct  for  baby  sitting?" 
is  the  way  this  hard-pressed  woman  puts  it. 

Take  another  case — a  widow  left  with 
three  small  children  to  support.  She  has 
pride,  so  she  did  not  appeal  to  charity.  She 
has  Initiative— a  quality  that  supposedly  we 


honor  and  encotirage  in  this  country.  In- 
stead of  getting  a  Job,  she  started  a  catering 
business  at  home.  She  does  aU  the  cooking. 
■elUng  and  delivering  heraeil.  and  so  hires 
a  woman  to  care  for  the  two  amaUer  chil- 
dren who  are  \mder  kindergarten  age. 

She  could  hire  a  chef  at  five  times  what 
she  pays  her  sitter.  If  she  wished,  and  our 
law  would  reoognlce  his  wages  as  deductible 
business  expense  (though  not  for  long.  slno« 
such  outlay  would  bcoikrupt  her  smaU  en- 
terprise). But  when  she  hires  a  woman 
to  free  her  to  do  a  chers  work,  the  woman's 
wages  are  not  deductible.  They  are  personal 
expense. 

"The  Federal  Government  takes  the  atti- 
tude that  I  am  perversely  lnd\ilglng  mysel. 
In  a  luxury  by  supporting  myself  and  my 
children,"  she  says  bitterly.  "So  my  indU- 
pensabie  nurse  Is  classed  right  along  with 
whisky,  tobacco,  and  the  moviea  as  a  non- 
essential and  taxable  Item." 

This  mother  Is  not  asklnf  any  ipsclal 
consideration  for  beraelf  Just  because  she 
has  to  work.  All  she  Is  asking  is  for  an 
even  break  with  other  employers.  All  sbs 
is  pointing  out  Is  that  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  other  working  mothers  pay  wtiat 
amounts  to  a  higher  tax  rats  than  the  rest 
of  us  simply  becaviss  they  have  dependent 
children. 

She  points  out  that  ws  actually  have  a 
double  standard,  a  drastic  class  discrimina- 
tion against  a  certain  group  of  children.  Ws 
have  one  tax  rate  for  a  famUy  with  two 
parents,  and  a  higher  tax  rate  for  chUdren 
who  have  lost  either  father  or  mother.  The 
father  alone  Is  Just  as  unfairly  treated  by 
our  law  as  Is  the  mother  alone.  In  either 
case.  It  Is  the  chUdren  who  pay  the  penalty 
If  the  parent  is  in  the  lower-income  bracket. 
Thoee  extra  tax  dollars  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference, in  too  many  oases,  between  the  right 
food,  clothing  and  environment  and  not 
enough  of  the  eaeentlals. 

Take  the  case  ot  a  yoxing  wonum  who 
works  as  a  legal  secretary.  She  makes  tSO 
a  week.  She  is  the  sole  support  of  a  child 
a>/^  years  old.  She  pays  $10  a  wssk  for 
group  nursery  care  for  her  son  so  that  sbs 
can  hold  a  job  and  earn  his  living. 

She  Is  bewildered  and  angry  that  this  In- 
escapable expense  ts  considered  personal  by 
her  government. 

"The  law  says  that  I  can  give  10  percent  of 
my  income  to  charity,  tax-free,"  ahs  says.  "X 
could  contribute  that  amount  to  a  fund  for 
handicapped  chUdren  and  deduct  it  without 
question.  But  my  own  child  is  handicapped 
too  by  a  father  who  deserted  him,  and  I 
think  my  Government  is  unfair  when  it  taxes 
me  for  even  the  cheapest  cars  I  can  gst  for 
him  while  I  work.  I  want  to  pay  my  fair 
ahare  as  a  dtlaen.  but  surely  fome  part  of 
charity  begins  at  home." 

I  have  neighbors  who  share  her  mixtxirs 
of  bitterness  and  bafflement  at  the  fantastic 
and  unfair  inequities  of  the  tax  law  as  It 
relates  to  working  women. 

They  are  a  family  of  father,  mother,  and 
3-year-old  chUd.  The  father  operates  a  ons- 
man  real -estate  office.  Last  year  he  became 
seriously  lU.  For  5  months  he  had  to  have 
the  care  of  a  trained  nurse,  in  addition  to 
regular  hoepital  care.  His  wife  put  their 
child  in  a  day  nursery  so  that  she  could  spend 
time  In  his  office  and  save  their  only  source 
of  income  until  his  recovery. 

The  tax  law  allowed  them  to  deduct  ths 
wages  of  the  registered  nurse  as  a  medical 
expense  under  certain  conditions  but  not  the 
fees  paid  to  the  nursery.  Yet  care  for  the 
helpless  child  was  just  as  essential  as  care 
for  the  helpless  father  if  the  wife  was  to 
carry  on  his  business  during  his  illness. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  form  of  justice. 
We  tell  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  all  citizens  here  are  equal  in  the  eyee  of 
the  law.    Where  is  the  equality  here? 

We  recognize  that  the  farmer  must  hsve 
Incentive  to  go  on  In  bad  times  as  wsU  as 
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food.  Ws  grant  him  sabsldlss.  Ws 
write  him  through  his  years  of  smsrgsocy  so 
that  bs  win  stsy  with  his  job  and  protfucs 
ths  crops  that  all  of  us  need. 

What  more  valuable  crop  do  we  have  In 
this  country  than  our  children,  the  ettloens 
and  voters  of  tomorrow?  What  do  working 
mothers  have  to  do  to  get — not  subsldtss.  not 
special  grants  or  conosasians — joist  an  even 
break  with  the  rest  of  us?  Do  they  have  to 
form  a  voting  bloc?  Do  they  have  to  lobbyy 
Do  they  have  to  make  an  election  Issue  of 
almple  Justice? 

It  Is  time  we  rssvaluatsd  oar  whole  sodal 
^>proseh  to  women  at  work.  When  this  par- 
ticular part  ot  our  tax  lam  was  written,  moat 
women  were  housewives.  Ths  man  was  ths 
wage  earner  and  ths  woman  shared  his  In- 
coms  by  running  ths  home.  That  Is  not  true 
now.  War  left  us  with  vomaj  widows.  Coo- 
notnle  prsssure  has  made  It  necessary  for 
many  other  women  to  work  to  htf  p  thstr  hus- 
bands provide  property  for  a  big  family.  In 
timss  of  national  emerveaey.  ws  uxfe  woman 
to  replace  OMn  in  industry  as  a  patriotic  duty. 

But  consider  what  happens  to  the  wonsan 
who  pitches  In  to  help  her  huslMad.  to  get 
collet*  for  ths  ehlldran.  a  hone  ot  their 
own,  security  for  old  age — and  who  creates 
nsw  Incoms  for  hermlf  and  othsrs  by  her 
efforts,  as  wsll  ss  new  tax  revenue.  With 
one  band,  w*  salute  hsr  for  bar  coursgs  and 
•nterprtas.  With  the  dbsr.  we  fUch  an  extra 
tax  from  ber  pocket  if  she  has  young  chil- 
dren who  need  eare  in  ber  absence. 

These  are  not  the  women  who  hold  the 
^amorous  jobs  and  maks  salaries  in  five  fig- 
uns.  Thsss  are  the  great  number*  at  wo- 
men who  must  work.  Tbey  have  no  choice, 
unless  they  abandon  pride  and  let  their  chU- 
dren grow  up  as  public  charges.  Theee  are 
the  women  whom  we  are  fcrdng  to  pay 
mors  than  their  fair  share. 

Tills  discrimination  against  one  segment 
ot  our  people  undermines  everything  this 
country  stands  for.  It  exacts  a  penalty  from 
the  very  people  who  should  be  aided  and 
honored  most.  It  (rata  an  extra  tax  oo  In- 
dependence, amMtlon,  initiative,  and  rs- 
sponslbUlty. 

Ws  prlds  ourselves  that  this  Is  a  land  of 
opportunity.  In  this  case,  opportunity  tor 
what? 

Opportunity  to  connive  or  evade — or  suf- 
fer an  Injtistlce.  Opportunity  for  bitterness 
and  rssentment  that  come  of  being  cheated 
of  a  square  deal.  Opportunity  for  children 
to  be  turned  loose  on  the  streets  too  soon 
because  working  mothers  cant  afford  to  both 
play  with   them  and  pay  for  them. 

X  suggest  that  now  Is  the  time  for  the  rest 
a(  us  to  take  the  one  decent  opportunity  that 
this  situation  offers — the  opportunity  to 
change  our  tax  law  and  put  working  mothers 
on  an  equal  bssls  with  their  fellow  dtlaens. 

'  H.  R.  17 

A  bill  to  allow  widows  and  certain  other  per- 
sons  to  deduct   for   income-tax   purpoees 
amounts  paid  in  providing  for  the  care  of 
children  under  certain  circumstances 
Be  it  enacted,  etc^  That  section  23  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  deduc- 
tions from  gross  Income)  Is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(bb)  Expenses  of  certain  employed  par- 
ents for  care  of  chUdren: 

"(1)  In  general:  In  the  cass  of  a  taxpayer 
who  provides  In  his  (or  her)  own  hotjse- 
hold  a  home  for  any  ehUd  desciibed  In  para- 
graph (3),  a  deduction  for  (A)  wages  paid 
in  caah  to  a  housekeeper  or  nursemaid  for 
services  rendered  in  such  household  and  (B) 
for  amounts  paid  to  any  nursery  school  for 
the  care  of  such  chUd,  except  that  the*  de- 
duction shall  be  aUowed  with  respect  to 
such  services  or  such  care  rendered  during 


any  calendar  week  only  If  taxpayer  during 
such  week  Is  a  parent  as  defined  In  para- 
graph (3)  and  the  taxpayer  Is  gainfully  em- 
ployed at  some  time  during  such  week. 

"(S>  Definitions:  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term  "child"  includes  only 
a  child.  stepehUd,  or  legally  adopted  child 
of  the  taxpayer,  but  does  not  Include  any 
child  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
'parent'  Includes  only  a  parent  (Including  a 
stepparent  or  parent  by  legal  adoption)  who 
(A)  Is  a  widow,  (B)  is  a  widower.  (C)  Is  sep- 
arated from  his  (or  ber)  spouse  by  a  decree 
of  divorce  or  of  separate  maintenance,  or 
(D)  U  not  Uvlng  with  his  (or  ber)  spouse  by 
reason  of  desertion  by  such  spouse  and  such 
desertion  has  been  recognized  In  a  decree, 
order,  or  Judgment  of  a  court  of  record. 

"(S)  Limitations:  The  deduction  allowed 
under  this  subsection  for  any  taxable  year 
ahall  not  exceed  the  lower  of  (A)  $1.S00 
or  (B)  50  per  cent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  Income.  In  no  event  shall  a  deduction 
be  allowed  under  this  subsection  to  a  tax- 
payer wboee  adjusted  groes  Income,  when 
added  to  the  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  all 
members  of  his  (or  ber)  boiuebold,  exceeds 
gS.aoo  for  the  taxable  year." 

Sxc.  S.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
shall  be  applicable  to  taxable  years  bsgln- 
nlag  after  Dsesmbw  SI.  IMO. 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Ifr.  Speaker,  on 
February  5,  1952,  ^  Introduced  H.  R.  6441, 
known  as  the  Economy  Act  of  1952. 

I  ttave  prepared  an  explanatory  state- 
ment on  this  bill  in  which  I  explain  its 
six  specific  provisions  and  iwlnt  out  why 
it  will  be  a  measure  by  which  real  econ- 
omy may  be  attained  in  contrast  to  the 
false  economy  advocated  by  certain  of 
my  coUeae:ue8  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle: 

Fob  GBTtmn  Sconomt  and  Against  FAiax 

ECOMOMT 

Bconomy  Is  one  of  ths  vital  issues  bsfore 
the  American  people. 

With  a  Federal  budget  of  S8S,(X)0.(X)0.000, 
no  one  truly  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country  can  afford  to  Ignore  the  economy 
problem. 

Every  dollar  wasted  represents  not  only 
mcxiey  that  could  better  be  left  In  the  tax- 
payers' ^lOckets  but  also  materials  that  could 
be  used  In  Korea  or  labor  that  Is  needed  in 
a  defense  plant. 

True  economy  is.  therefore  a  major  princi- 
ple of  patriotism. 

To  carry  this  principle  Into  action,  we 
must  fight  waste  with  a  double-barrel  shot- 
gun. 

First,  we  must  mobilise  Imagination,  tech- 
nical skill,  and  energy  In  a  truly  constructive 
campaign  for  genuine  economy. 

Second,  we  must  open  a  second  front  by 
declaring  war  on  false  economy.  We  must 
never  forget  that  there  are  those  in  this 
country  who  use  the  cry  of  "economy"  as  a 
smoke  screen  behind  which  to  cripple  pro- 
grams vital  to  our  prosperity  and  our  hopes 
for  peace. 


I.  ram  mooMoan  act 

I  ilBMUUII 

Background  of  bill 

The  Economy  Act  ot  1953  (H.  R.  «44l)  Is 
the  product  of  a  long  study  which  started 
when  I  Introduced  a  slmUar  bill  (H.  R.  8054) 
In  1950.  Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Executive  Ex- 
penditures and  many  helpful  suggestions  for 
improvement  were  made  by  budgetary  ex- 
perts, businessmen,  and  Government  ofikclals. 

On  ths  basis  of  theee  suggesticms,  a  new 
bill  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  liberal  &iem- 
hers  of  Oongress.  In  the  Rouse  of  Repie- 
sentatlves.  Identical  measures  have  been 
Introduced,  not  only  by  myself  but  also  by 
Representative  Rithasd  BoLuita,  of  Missouri, 
and  ReprssentaUve  Robbbt  Ramsat,  of  West 
VlrglnU.  In  the  Seaate  the  blU  (8.  aSOS) 
has  tieen  sponsored  by  Senator  Hmnorr 
EtmmuMT.  ot  Minnesota:  Senator  Woxjam 
Bntioif,  of  Oonnectlcvt;  Senator  HcKBiar 
LSHitAjr.  of  New  York;  Senator  Bum  Moodt. 
of  Michigan;  and  Senator  Jamis  X.  Mubsax. 
of  Montana. 

Since  the  bUl  takes  six  maj<«  steps  toward 
placing  the  Governmenfs  budget  lystem  on 
a  more  businesslike  baste,  we  are  hoping  for 
pi  ompt  committee  hearings  and  early  action 
In  both  Bouses  of  Oongms. 

Order  inetead  of  chaos 

At  preeent,  appropriation  bills  In  Congress 
re  handled  m  a  chaotic  fashion.  Since 
tbcre  is  no  orderly  schedule  for  congressional 
consideration,  a  log  jam  develops  by  June 
90  when  ths  flsoal  year  ends,  this  pre- 
cludes Judicious  action  In  Congress.  It  also 
leade  toward  the  financing  of  Oevernment 
agencies  through  "continuing  resolutions."  a 
serious  source  of  wsste. 

Under  ths  Economy  Act  of  1952  an  orderly 
schsduls  (or  the  handling  of  appropriation 
bills  would  be  developed  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  by  the 
Speaker  of  ths  House  and  the  President  ot 
the  Senate. 

This  would  facilitate  more  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  budget  In  Congress  and  also 
eliminate  the  great  uncertainties  that  are 
ustially  Inflicted  upon  executive  agencies  by 
delayed  and  chaotic  action.  ^ 

Where  does  the  monejf  ffoT 

At  preeent.  no  distinction  Is  made  in  ths 
budget  message  between  operating  expendi- 
tures, which,  when  spent,  are  gone  and  capi- 
tal expenditures  which,  though  spent,  taks 
the  form  of  recoverable  loans  or  physical 
assets. 

In  ths  195S  budget,  for  example,  many 
billions  of  dollars  which  are  to  be  spent  will 
come  back  to  the  Federal  Government  or  will 
constitute  major  Investments.  Tet  the  facts 
on  this  matter.  Instead  of  being  fully  pre- 
sented to  ths  Congress  and  the  people,  ara 
hidden  away  in  a  complex  and  bard-to- 
understand  appendix  In  the  annual  budget 
meesage. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommended  that  the  bu..get  make 
a  dear  distinction  between  operating  ex- 
penditures and  investment  expenditures. 

Under  the  Economy  Act  of  1953  this  would 
be  done  every  year  as  an  additional  part  of 
the  annual  budget  message. 

What  defUMT 

An  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post  oa 
February  4  pointed  out  that  "the  914,400.- 
000,000  deficit  Is  not  truly  the  sum  by  which 
Government  spending  will  exceed  Govern- 
ment Income  *  *  *  (It  does  not  reflect] 
the  fact  that  social  security  and  other  Gov- 
ernment programs  take  In  some  94.000,000.- 
000  more  ttian  they  spend  and  thus  reduce 
t|ie  sash  deflctt." 

In  other  words,  from  the  viewpoint  at  tha 
impact  oo  the  economy,  ths  ai4.000,009g900 
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deficit  estimated  In  the  budget  message  U 
really  only  a  flO.OOO.OOO.OOO  deficit. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  has  repeatedly 
lu-ged  that  the  budget  message  be  presented 
to  Congress  In  terms  of  the  cash  budget. 

This  would  be  done  under  the  Economy  Act 
of  1952.     One  of  the  results  would  be  that 
people  would  see  that  the  actual  deficit  Is 
not  nearly  so  large  as  It  appears  to  be. 
Where  are  we  headed? 

At  present,  no  one  can  tell  to  what  extent 
the  appropriations  called  for  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  will  lead  In  subsequent  years  to 
additional  expendlttires. 

The  Economy  Act  of  1962  proposes  that 
the  budget  Include  estimates  of  the  expend- 
itures which  may  be  required  in  subsequent 
years  as  a  result  of  currently  authorUed  ap- 
propriations. 

Under  this  proposal,  both  the  Congress  and 
the  people  would  obtain  a  better  perspective 
on  the  future  Implications  of  our  cxirrent  ap- 
propriations. 

What  about  pork? 

At  present,  when  pork  barrel  "riders"  are 
added  to  an  approprlaatlon  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  are  tied.  He  Is  not  allowed  to 
strike  out  Individual  Items.  If  he  vetoes 
the  entire  bill,  he  takes  money  away  from 
Important  Federal  activities. 

rnder  the  Bconomy  Act  of  1952  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  given  the  "Item  veto"  power. 
He  would  then  be  able  to  strike  out  Individ- 
ual Items  which  have  been  adopted  as  the 
result  of  legislative  riders  or  logrolling  tac- 
tics. 

This  proposal  has  often  been  urged  by 
many  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  also  been  supported  by  the  following 
Senators  who.  as  Governors,  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  Item  veto  orocedures  of 
the  States:  Lkhmam,  Orxkn,  Hunt.  Holland. 
Johnson.  Horr.  Tobxt,  Bxicxn,  and  Salton- 

STALL. 

Who  votes   for  what? 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  too  many 
voice  votes  on  appropriation  bills,  too  few 
record  votes.  It  is  thus  extremely  easy  for 
Iilembers  of  Congress  to  avoid  responsibility 
for  cuts  which  undermine  essential  Govern- 
ment programs  or  for  additions  that  are  little 
more  than  pork-barrel  raids  upon  the 
Treasxiry. 

Under  the  Economy  Act  of  1952,  roll  call 
votes  would  be  held  on  all  appropriation 
measures  Including  amendments  and  confer- 
ence conunlttee  reports. 

ThU  would  provide  genuine  accountability 
to  the  people  on  the  Issues  of  genuine  econ- 
omy and  false  economy. 

n.    FALSI    XCONOICT    A    THBEAT    TO    PKACX    AND 

pKoepzarrT 

While  the  Economy  Act  of  1952  would  be  a 
major  forwud  step.  Its  sponsors  are  under 
no  Illusion  that  Its  adoption  would  In  Itself 
guarantee  genuine  economy.  The  crusade 
for  genuine  economy  ravat  be  accompanied 
by  a  relentless  expoe^  of  false  economy. 

As  I  see  It,  there  are  three  types  of  false 
•conomy:  Errors,  deceptions,  and  sins. 
The  erron 

Many  of  the  errors  are  more  amusing  than 
serious. 

The  blithe  spirits:  The  most  entertaining 
errors  are  made  by  Imaginative  blithe  spirits 
who  pluck  a  fancy  figure — such  as  914,000.- 
000.000— out  of  the  air  and  hope  that  by 
some  fabulous  waving  of  the  magic  w,^d 
they  can  lop  off  that  amount  from  the 
budget. 

A  good  example  is  the  budget  ceiling  of 
•71.000.000.000  proposed  by  Representative 
Frzoxric  CotTDXHT,  Of  Ncw  York.  Represent- 
ative CouDiST,  of  course,  has  never  indicated 
exactly  what  cuts  he  would  make  In  order 
to  bring  the  President's  budget  estimate 
down  from  $85,000,000,000  to  $71,000,000,000. 
Like  other  blithe  spirits  in  the  never-never 


world  of  wild-eyed  budget  cutting,  he  is 
satisfied  with  glittering  generalities  that  are 
of  no  use  to  thoee  who  are  InterMtad  In 
genuine  economy. 

The  eyedropper  corps:  Then  there  are  the 
penny  savers  who  think  they  can  change  the 
level  of  the  ocean  with  an  eyedropper. 

This  is  all  very  good  when  the  only  result 
of  their  actions  U  that  pennies  are  saved. 
Every  penny  counts.  But  this  becomes  a 
serious  matter  when  a  penny  saved  at  one 
■pot  leads  to  the  waste  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars at  another. 

The  deceptions 

The  deceptions  are  far  more  serlotia  than 
the  errors. 

Playing  both  sides  of  the  fence:  A  typical 
form  of  deception  Is  to  vote  for  a  bill  au- 
thorizing a  certain  program  and  then  to 
help  scuttle  the  same  program  by  cutting 
off  Its  appropriations.  The  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  for  example,  authorized  50.000  housing 
\inlts,  but  the  appropriation  which  followed 
allowed  only  6,000  units. 

Grandstand  plays:  Another  typical  decep- 
tion is  to  go  through  the  mot'ons  of  making 
a  spectacular  cut  and  then  end  up  by 
qiiletly  restoring  the  cut  through  a  defi- 
ciency appropriation.  At  best,  this  brings 
us  back  where  we  started.  At  worst,  it  leads 
to  unforgivable  waste  of  additional  expendl- 
tvires. 

Phony  savings:  These  are  the  savings 
which  cut  necessary  staff  services  without 
cutting  responsibilities  or  which  hamstring 
agency  operations  in  a  way  that  no  private 
biisinees  could  poeslbly  tolerate. 

Diversions:  Another  deception  ts  to  make 
a  big  noise  about  cutting  a  few  dollars  from 
the  budget  and  then,  while  all  the  shouting 
is  going  on.  quietly  slip  through  provisions 
for  pork-barrel  projects. 

The  sins 

The  errors  are  forgivable.  Although  the 
deceptions  are  more  serious,  many  of  us 
have  learned  over  the  years  to  see  through 
them  and  take  them  In  stride. 

But  the  sins  undermine  our  hopes  for  peace 
and  strike  at  the  roots  of  our  prosperity. 
They  can  neither  be  forgiven,  nor  taken  In 
stride. 

Undermining  our  hopes  for  peace:  Since 
1947,  when  President  Truman  first  proposed 
aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  have  taken  a 
continuous  series  of  steps  to  bolster  the  cause 
of  peace  by  strong  action  against  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

But  at  every  step  we  have  met  the  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  believe  in  the  principle 
that  when  a  man  is  drowning  30  feet  away 
from  the  shore,  we  should  be  content  to 
throw  him  a  20-foot  rope. 

When  W3  took  steps  to  provide  economic 
aid  to  Europe  and  Asia,  we  were  met  with 
the  outcries  of  thoee  who  called  for  major 
cuts.  The  same  has  happened  today  with 
our  point  4  program  of  technical  assistance 
and  our  program  for  international  coopera- 
tion under  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

We  have  met  similar  opposition  as  we  took 
steps  to  build  our  military  defenses  at  home. 
At  almost  every  stage  we  have  been  beset  by 
the  outcries  of  those  who  say,  "Yes,  the 
objective  <3  good,  but  can't  you  do  it  at  half 
tlie  price?" 

/  Some  of  this  attack  upon  our  prepared- 
mess  efforts  comes  from  bargain-countsr  pa- 
/tricts,  who  would  like  to  see  genxilne  de- 
fenses against  aggression  but  are  not  willing 
to  have  themselves  or  their  campaign  back- 
ers taxed  to  pay  the  bill. 

Part  of  the  opposition  comes  from  the  new- 
style  Isolationist.  These  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  opposed  resistance  to  Hitler  back  in 
the  days  before  the  Nad  armies  marched  into 
Poland.  But  today,  when  isolationism  Is 
less  popular,  they  disguise  their  Isolationist 
alms  with  false  arguments  about  economy. 

Equally  dangerous  was  the  Republican 
emasculation  of  the  appropriations  for  clvU 


defense  and  the  National  Science  Pouiute- 
tlon  last  year. 

The  future  of  America  and  the  entire  free 
world  will  be  jeopardised  If  we  allow  our- 
eelves  to  be  misled  by  tbeee  advocatee  of 
false  economy.  Their  propaganda  must  be 
expoeed  wherever  It  appears — in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  In  the  prees.  or  on  the  alrwavea. 

Striking  at  the  roots  of  prosperity:  Since 
the  birth  of  the  New  Deal  In  1933.  the 
enemies  of  progress  have  habitually  talked 
economy  In  their  efforts  to  undermine  leg- 
islation needed  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  the  Democratic  Party  moved  forward 
to  put  oeople  back  to  work,  we  were  told  that 
our  actions  were  wasteful.  The  implication 
VM  that  starvation  and  unemployment 
wvuld  be  more  economical. 

Today,  when  we  are  enjoying  full  employ- 
ment In  most  areas  of  the  country,  this  cry 
Is  used  against  every  Democratic  effort  to 
protect  our  future  prosperity  and  well-being. 

The  economy  cry  Is  being  used  against 
Federal  aid  to  education.  It  is  being  used 
against  our  housing  program.  It  is  being 
used  against  our  efforts  to  provide  more 
medical  personnel  and  health  facllltlee.  It 
la  being  used  against  our  program  of  soU 
oonaervatlon. 

When  economic  conditions  were  bed,  tbe 
false  economy  advocates  claimed  that  ve 
could  not  afford  programs  of  this  type.  To- 
day when  economic  conditions  are  good,  tbey 
claim  that  they  are  unduly  inflailonary. 
These  claims  can  be  handled  only  by  con- 
tinnously  exposing  them  for  what  they  are: 
Fraudulent  arguments  which  bolster  the 
privileged  positions  of  a  tiny  minority  of  r»> 
•ctlonary  Interests. 

Conclvsion 

The  false  economizers  have  great  political 
strength. 

Their  voices  are  loud  and  carry  far.  Their 
cries  of  economy  are  capable  of  stampeding 
otherwise  Intelligent  people  into  taking 
hasty  action  on  a  complex  budget  without 
really  knowing  what  they  are  doing. 

It  Is  about  time,  however,  that  their  stam- 
peding be  deflected  and  their  tactics  exposed. 
It  Is  time  that  the  American  people  be 
warned  against  their  errors,  their  deceptions, 
and  their  sins. 

But  In  carrying  on  our  fight  to  expose 
thebj  advocates  of  false  economy,  we  must 
never  forget  that  we  have  another  fight  to 
carry  on  at  the  same  time,  namely,  the  fight 
for  genuine  economy. 

The  Economy  Act  of  1952  will  put  us  on  the 
right  road  for  carrying  on  the  campaign  for 
true  economy.  It  will  enable  xis  to  look  at 
the  product  as  well  as  the  price,  see  where  we 
are  going,  find  out  where  members  of  Con- 
grees  stand  on  budget  votes,  eliminate  "pork." 
and  above  all,  enable  Congress  to  act  upran 
appropriation  bills  in  an  orderly,  deliberate. 
and  businesslike  fashion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  FDnraTLVAMu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTA'nVES 

Monday.  February  25,  1952 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Si>3aksr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reoarks  I  include, 
herewith  an  article  by  Dewey  Anderson 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Machinist: 

INTLATION   CONCXXNS   BVXBTBOOT 

(By  Dewey  Anderson,  Public  Affairs  Institute, 
Washington.  D.  C.) 
Here  is  the  headline  that  has  blaaoned  atop 
mllUons  of  copies  of  an  article  written  by 
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m  the  oaoasrvKtlve  political 
country   recently   In   tbe   widely 

Dtgest.  It  oould  have  the  effect  at 
nndcrmlning  our  faitli  tn  tbe  Oovemment. 
Its  money,  and  Its  future. 

Tet  there  is  eo  much  truth  In  such  a  topic 
and  at  the  same  time  so  many  wrong  oon- 
•luslODs  frequently  drawn  from  the  facts 
presented,  that  more  needs  to  be  said  before 
the  eubject  of  inflation  Is  fixed  in  our  minds. 
That  is.  if  we  are  going  to  do  the  right  and 
not  the  wrong  things  about  it. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  isolationist, 
antllabor,  anti-New  Deal  elements  in  tbe 
country  are  trying  to  play  upon  the  lack  ot 
qtedflc  knov^edge  of  the  people  about  such 
economic  q^uuters. 

Onos  peopAr  are  von  orsr  to  a  bdisf  that 
they  are  being  hopelessly  ruined  by  tbe  in- 
flation which  la  occurring  (and  it  is  very 
real  and  cruel  in  its  effects),  they  may  be- 
come easier  recriilta  to  supitort  reactionary 
doetrlnee  and  programa  of  aetioo. 

The  Une  taken  by  such  writers  Is  that  we 
must  not  have  wage  tncreaeee  becauae  they 
•re  "inflationary."  Aid  to  Europe  ia  "Infl^ 
tionary."  Social  welfare  programs  are  "in- 
flationary." Oovemment  spending  is  "in- 
flationary." 

Apparently,  they  would  have  us  go  throtigh 
the  price  wringer  of  deflation  to  bring  prloea 
down,  although  that  way  we  would  once 
■Mff*  have  sroilefs  at  the  gate  waiting  for 
)obe  that  didn't  ehow  up  whra  the  final 
whistle  blew. 

We  Ankericans  better  get  ourselvas 
straightened  out  on  this  subject  of  Inflation, 
for  It's  likely  to  trouble  us  for  some  months  . 
to  come.  It  te  a  tricky  subject,  open  to  much./' 
heated  debate  even  among  hCDestly  moti- 
vated people.  In  tbe  hands  of  unscrupuloxjs 
people  eeeiting  to  put  over  something,  it  be- 
comes a  handy  toot  that  can  do  a  lot  of 
harm. 

We  are  suffering  cxirrently  from  a  rise  of 
tn  percent  In  oonsunMrs'  prices  since  1898: 
10  percent  above  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
var  in  June  1950.  And  for  all  who  have 
not  had  at  least  a  corresponding  rise  in  their 
dollar  income  to  offset  it.  that  has  meant  a 
•erloua  loss  in  their  way  of  life. 

The  conclusions  that  the  Boosevelt-Tru- 
man  eoonomlr  and  sodal  poUdes  have  pro- 
duced this  inflation  is  what  the  reactionary 
writers  of  today  woiild  have  Xis  believe.  We 
would  be  well  adviaed  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion before  taking  that  leap. 
.  For,  severe  as  the  price  rlee  has  been.  It 
tfoee  not  signify  that  the  country  is  heading 
down  the  toboggan  to  ruin.  Our  job  la  to 
•top  It.  without  losing  any  of  our  essential 
freedoms,  any  of  the  great  social  galna  of  the 
past  30  yeara,  or  lowering  otir  standards  of 
living,  which  for  a  eonalderable  number  of 
our  people  are  not  high  enough  even  today. 
One  chief  way  the  reactionary  forces  in 
this  Nation  seek  to  have  us  stop  inflation  la  to 
stop  Oovemment  spending.  They  fall  to  teU 
you  that  86  percent  of  the  1863  IMeral  Gov- 
enunent  budget,  or  more  than  $ai.000XXK>,- 
000,  floes  for  past  and  preeent  military  cost*. 
Tbat  the  entire  education,  health  and 
welfare  program  of  the  Oovemment  takes 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  1863  budget. 
And  even  If  the  entire  Oeneral  Oovemment 
were  wiped  out  In  an  economy  wave,  It 
would  eave  the  taxpayers  only  3J  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget. 

These  people  never  come  clean  about  Just 
what  items  In  the  Inderal  Oovemment  bill 
they  would  cut  out.  Thry  are  delightfully 
vague  about  the  big  savings  to  be  made  by 
cutting  Government  senicee  which  the  peo- 
ple need  and  have  won  agalnat  great  odds 
tn  the  poUtlcal  arena. 

tar's  WOT  as  scabsb  into  AcnoM 

Tliey  know,  but  dont  teU  you.  that  It's  tbe 
preesure  of  htige  spending  for  defense,  and 

the  withdrawal  of  goods  which  civilians  usu- 
ally buy  to  make  way  for  the  use  of  steel 


and  other  scarce  matsrials  for  defense  that 
put  the  big  presstire  on  which  resulta  In 
inflation. 

We  feel  that  only  a  return  to  peaoe  after 
the  danger  of  Communist  aggression  has 
been  removed  vill  finally  relieve  this  pree- 
sure. 

Theee  people  are  iialng  the  oppreesive  infla- 
tionary situation  to  try  to  cut  Oovemment 
services  back  to  something  like  the  kind  of 
government  we  had  in  the  MeUon-OooUdge- 
Hoover  days.  The  days  before  social  secu- 
rity— remember?  Their  motive  comee' clear 
as  we  think  about  it. 

They  want  us  to  give  back  the  power 
Ptanklia  Booeevelt  wrested  from  Wall  Street 
and  lodged  in  Government  institutions  rep- 
reeenting  the  people — such  organisations  as 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justlee,  Social  Security  Administration,  the 
National  Labor  Relatioaa  Boaid,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Fower  Commission. 

To  get  them  back  Into  WaU  Street  and 
away  from  Washington,  they  must  first 
frighten  us  all  into  a  panic.  So  they  show 
us  that  our  1030  dollar  is  now  worth  only 
46  cents;  that  in  the  Inflationary  process 
many  among  tis  have  lost  lifetime  savings 
and  our  retirement  plans  have  been  ruined. 
It^  aaeh  a  strong  argument  that  a  lot 
of  people  eould  be  scared  into  panicky  action 
against  the  very  things  In  Oovemment  we 
have  fought  so  hard  and  long  to  get.  That 
way  U  not  the  way  to  fight  inflation,  for  we 
only  defeat  ourselves  In  the  proceas. 

What  is  the  eensible  thing  to  do?  First, 
ikeep  calm.  Just  as  we  must  when  confronted 
with  any  personal  crtsis.  The  inflstion  we 
have  is  severe;  It  is  hurting  a  lot  of  people. 
But  It  is  managsable.  The  job  Is  to  get  it 
In  hand.  We  must  not  be  scared  into  re- 
action. 

There  is  no  single  over-all  technique  fcr 
putting  on  the  brakea,  becauae  the  Inflation. 
ary  diaorder  la  complicated.  We  need,  for 
the  abort  nm,  worksilile  controls  over  prloes, 
the  flow  of  matwials.  credit,  and  the  supply 
of  money  reaching  the  market  place. 
rANxc  n  wo  otvumoM  azicKDr 
We  need  more  than  Up  service  to  the  pey- 
as-wc-go  notion  of  Oovemment  budgeting; 
with  heavy  enough  taxes  Impoeed  on  thoee 
with  surplus  above  a  decent  Uvlng  standard 
so  that  what  the  Oovemment  must  spend 
Is  paid  for  out  of  currently  oolleqted  tasee. 
That  means,  hi  aU  llkdlhood,  nkira  tana 
next  year. 

ReoenUy  the  Public  Affairs  Institute  of- 
fered the  suggeetlon  for  a  deep-freece  sav. 
In0i  plan  that  would  do  two  things;  help 
people  save  surplus  money  and  return  it  to 
than  at  its  original  face  vahie  later  on.  Any 
attempt  to  put  through  a  sales  tax  under 
the  prsestire  to  And  funds  for  the  Govern- 
mant  and  stop  unnecesHiry  buying  should 
be  decried. 

We  need  to  revise  our  thinking  about  the 
level  of  participation  In  mutual  aeciulty  of 
otir  free  nation  alUes  against  communism. 
Probably  It  ought  to  Include  spreading  the 
defense  orders  to  some  of  theee  nations, 
notably  Italy  and  Germany,  and  perbi^Ja 
England  and  Prance,  where  manpower  is  not 
fully  employed  and  some  Idle  faculties  exist. 
This  would  make  the  NATO  goals  more 
realistic.  It  could  make  these  European 
countries  economlcaUy,  and  hence  poIitlcaUy, 
more  stable.  Tills  could  remove  some  pres- 
Burs  within  the  United  States  and  allow 
larger  emphasis  on  goods  for  civilian  con- 
sumption. 

It  may  mean,  too,  that  special  treatment 
must  be  accorded  parts  of  our  economy  ad- 
vereely  affected  by  the  impact  at  defense, 
where,  for  example,  unemployment  results 
from  the  shift  to  defense  contracts. 

Even  this  partial  recital  of  the  way  to  get 
inflation  under  ecmtrol  indicates  that  it  Is 
not  only  a  complicated  matter,  but  not  one 
to  be  approached  In  a  panic  that  woiUd  see 


OB  destroying  the  gains  the  people  have  made 
alnoe  the  trough  at  the  great  depreeslon. 

One  thing  is  certain,  while  It  means  that 
we  allow  no  fads  or  frills  in  Oovemment 
spending  and  make  sure  that  we  get  full 
value  for  every  tax  dollar,  it  doee  not  mean 
that  we  ciutaU  Government  servicee  which 
are  essential  in  maintaining  the  morale  of 
our  home  front,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
America's  strength. 


Kmf  Georfc  VI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OAUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  lassooB 

2M  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTAIIVXS 

Thursday.  March  6, 1952 

Mr.  BAKEWEIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  on  Wednesday. 
February  6,  the  Cangresa  was  stunned 
to  receive  the  news  that  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  Ring  George  VI.  had  died.  Out 
of  respect  to  this  revered  monarch,  the 
House  of  Representatives  adjourned. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  strange  com- 
mentary and  a  nice  comment  on  histori- 
cal evolution  that  one  of  tbe  branches  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
adjourn  out  of  respeet  to  the  memory 
of  a  departed  British  king.  It  is  also  a 
tribute  to  the  consistency  of  logical  de- 
velopment of  free  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  from  a  sense  of 
tribute  to  a  man.  of  tribute  to  a  nation. 
of  tribute  to  an  achievement,  and  ot 
tribute  to  a  free  government.  King 
George  VI  did  not  aeek  royal  preroga- 
tives. He  did  not  aspire  to  a  position 
of  influence.  However,  through  the 
curious  quirks  of  time  and  history  he 
found  himself  seated  on  the  throne, 
which  curiously  combines  the  best  at- 
tributes of  monarchy  and  democracy. 
Having  found  himself  in  this  position. 
King  George  VI  did  not  oompli^.  Be 
did  not  protest.  He  accepted  the  in- 
evitable decree  of  history.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  physical  limitations,  he 
accepted  his  burden,  fully  surrendered 
a  private  life,  and  carried  on  in  behalf 
of  the  British  Government.  In  htm,  of 
all  the  personalities  who  recently  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  was 
best  exemplified  the  admonition  con- 
tained in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "Thy  win  be 
done."  King  George  coulil  have  chosen 
to  have  been  a  royal  invalid  for  tbe  bal- 
ance of  his  life.  His  alternative  was  to 
accept  the  burden  of  kingship,  to  dis- 
charge his  duties,  and  to  remain  for  the 
duration  of  his  life  a  king. 

BIr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  share  with  me  my 
wishes  which  go  out  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  Elizabeth 
n,  for  happiness  and  success.  May  her 
reign  be  long  and  glorious. 

Under  unanimous  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  herewith  encomium 
made  by  Prank  M.  Taylor,  actir^  British 
consul,  British  consulate,  Gt.  Lcuis,  Mo., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  memorial  service 
for  King  George  VI  held  at  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  in  St.  Louis: 

Today  we  are  here  to  honor  a  man  wiM 
beUeved  in  the  simple  things  of  Ufe. 


H 
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In  QrMt  Britain,  throughout  the  wld« 
fpaees  of  the  Commonweelth  and  the  Ook>- 
nlee.  and  indeed,  aa  I  hare  found,  in  many 
hearts  in  thla  country,  there  Lb  a  sense  at 
almoat  personal  loss  following  the  sudden. 
swift  and  yet  so  peaceful,  death  of  His  lat« 
Majesty  King  George  VI. 

With  unfaltering  coiu-age.  he  had  faced, 
last  September  the  operation  that  he  knew 
might  well  be  fatal.  After  the  first  anxious 
days,  the  recovery  was  steady  and  progressive. 
Gradually  he  began  to  resume  those  regular 
duties  which  he  always  so  punctiliously  dis- 
charged, and  his  resolve,  in  spite  of  the  mark 
lllneas  -ad  left  on  his  voice,  to  broadcast 
to  his  people  on  Christmas  Day,  was  his  un- 
failing Interpretation  of  his  high  functions. 

One  sentence  from  his  message  that  day 
typifies  the  man  that  King  George  was.  He 
said.  "The  old  simple  things  matter  most." 

The  old  simple  things,  the  family  and 
family  affection,  comradeship,  duty,  courage, 
and  integrity.  In  not  one  of  these  things 
was  King  Oecrge  lacking. 

The  years  of  his  reign  were  crowded  with 
great  and  dire  events,  and  throtigh  the  anxi- 
ety and  sufferings  of  war  and  its  only  leas 
grievous  aftermath,  he  set  an  example  in 
action  and  was  a  comrade  in  effort. 

In  grieving  at  the  death  of  King  George 
VI.  people  momn  him  not  only  as  a  good 
and  dutiful  king,  but  as  a  good  and  wise  man. 

Modest  as  he  was.  and  diffident  though  he 
sometimes  appeared,  he  brought  to  all  his 
royal  duties  the  determination  and  perse> 
Teranoe  that  enabled  him  in  personal  life  to 
overcome  disability  and  affliction. 

These  were  the  qualities  that  earned  him 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  his  subjects 
and  of  many  people  throughout  the  world. 

In  nothing  in  all  his  life  and  reign  did  the 
King  ever  fall  the  peoples  over  whom  he 
came  to  rule.  All  the  duties  which  he  owed 
them,  together  with  countless  others  that  he 
laid  voluntarily  upon  himself,  were  earnestly 
smd  thoroughly  discharged. 

In  these  and  in  many  other  ways  he  ful- 
filled  the  highest  duty  of  a  British  mon- 
arch— namely,  to  be  a  continuous  and  sta- 
hilislng  factor  in  the  many-sided  life  of  hia 
people  and  to  be  the  guardian  ot  their 
Interest. 

The  King  was  in  all  things  a  devoted  son. 
husband,  and  father,  and  in  his  own  home 
by  precept  and  example  he  has  insiixed  the 
continuity  of  his  own  Ideals. 

To  the  widowed  Queen,  the  partner  and 
support  of  all  Ills  labors,  and  to  Queen  Mary. 
Whose  venerable  age  has  been  saddened  by  so 
many  deaths,  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  continuing  devotion. 

Tet  our  thoughts  turn  first  to  her  who  is 
now  the  Queen.  She  enters  in  spite  of  all 
the  strength  and  the  solace  that  a  gallant 
and  devoted  consort  can  afford — on  a  lonely 
path.  Yet  for  other  young  women  called  In 
their  young  days  to  follow  it.  that  path  has 
proved  a  way  of  glory  for  them  and  for  their 
nation.  For  her,  the  inheritor  of  a  firmly  set 
tradition,  it  opens  out  more  smoothly  and 
more  fairly  than  for  them. 

Xvcn  in  thsse  first  few  days  of  her  reign  she 
can  count  not  only  on  the  unquestioning  ac- 
ceptance but  on  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of 
her  subjects,  and  she  can  count  on  the  good 
wishes  and  hopes  of  her  friends  everywhere. 

The  Queen  is  strong  in  all  her  father 
taught  her  and  she  is  indeed  fortimate  to 
have  before  her  the  Inspiration  of  the  self- 
sacrifice,  devotion  to  duty,  and  coxurage  of 
her  father.  King  George  VI. 

It  Is  the  observance  of  the  simple  things 
that  makes  a  good  man — a  man  who  stands 
out  from  his  fellows.  It  was  the  observance 
of  these  things  which  made  King  George  a 
man  above  men — which  made  him  a  good 
man  and  a  human  man,  a  good  King  and  a 
human  King — and  a  Christian. 


Test  of  GtittBtUp 


.^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REIiARKS 

HON.  WILUAMM.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
nV  THE  HOU8S  OF  RKPRKSXNTA'nvSB 

Thursday.  March  6.  1952 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  un« 
der  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re« 
mai^  in  the  Rscou).  I  am  pleased  to  In- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Poflt  of  March  4. 1953. 

It  has  been  said  that  "In  a  representa. 
tlve  republic,  the  people  get  as  good  gov- 
ernment as  they  deserve  and  oftentimes 
as  bad  as  they  will  stand  for." 

If  all  or  any  part  of  the  49  percent  of 
eligible  citizens  who  did  not  vote  In  the 
last  presidential  election  are  displeased 
with  the  way  they  are  governed,  they 
have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame. 

I.  therefore,  hope  that  the  editorial  will 
be  read  by  such  citizens  everywhere. 

I  also  hope  that  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  editorial,  in  particular,  comes  to  the 
attention  of  the  educators  of  every  school 
In  the  land. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

TCSTT    or    ClliaBHSOBP 

The  men  who  estabilahed  the  American 
Republic  held  it  to  be  self-evident  that  the 
just  powers  of  any  government  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Accord- 
ingly they  esUblished  machinery  for  the 
periodic  registration  of  consent — not  merely 
for  the  formal  recording  of  a  ya  or  da  in 
the  totalitarian  fashion  but  for  a  free  cholr<9 
in  the  selection  of  representatives  to  form"  • 
late  governmental  policy.  This  is  certain!? 
the  basic  political  distinction  between  ix- 
talltarlan  and  free  societies— that  In  tt' 
one  consent  is  coerced.  whUe  in  the  other 
It  is  voluntary — that  in  the  one  leadership 
Is  not  subject  to  popular  reproof,  while 
in  the  other  It  must  win  the  approval  at 
the  people  or  cuffer  their  rejection. 

This  at  least  Is  the  theoiy  on  which  the 
American  society  operates.  But  the  tlieory 
can  fail  of  realization  If  the  people  fail  to 
use  the  machinery  set  up  for  the  expression 
of  their  will.  And  the  fact  Is  that  they 
have  been  failing  to  do  so  in  an  appalling 
degree.  In  1950.  for  instance,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation,  only  44  percent  of  the  potential 
voters  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls. 
Americans  did  better  by  the  responsibilities 
ot  citizenship  in  xlays  gone  by.  The  score 
on  voting  in  1900  was  73JS  percent:  in  1880. 
it  was  78.4  percent.  In  the  most  recent  pres- 
idential-election year,  a  bare  majority  of  the 
potential  voters  went  to  the  polk — 61  per- 
cent. 

The  factors  responsible  for  this  apparent 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  are  not 
easily  Identified.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  sharp  drop  in  the  proportion  of  eUgible 
citizens  availing  themselves  of  the  right  to 
vote  lieginnlng  with  1920,  the  first  year  that 
suffrage  was  extended  to  women  in  a  na- 
tional election.  But  to  blame  the  women 
would  not  in  any  way  explain  the  far  higher 
voting  percentages  in  other  countries  where 
women  are  permitted  to  vote.  In  Canada's 
election  of  Jtme  1949.  75  percent  ot  the  eli- 
gibles  voted;  in  Sweden  la  September  1950. 
80  percent  voted;  In  Israel,  in  July  1951,  72 
percent  voted;  and  in  England,  in  Octol>er 
1951.  83  percent  voted. 

Ttie  neglect  of  the  right  to  vote  here  la  at 
once  an  indictment  of  the  American  citizenry 


and  a  peril  to  the  Hattool  institutiooa 
TlM  ayttem  of  publle  education  must  be 
failing  dlamally  if  it  does  not  inculcate  into 
a  greater  proportion  of  Americans  a  sense  ot 
civic  responsibility — and.  indaed,  a  proud  in- 
slstenoe  upon  ezerclaing  the  franchise  which 
la  th^  oertlflcate  of  freedom.  The  whoto 
peooeas  ot  govenunent  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed  is  in  danger  if  dtlaans  do  not  eaar- 
else  the  right  to  give,  or  to  withhold,  con- 
eent. 
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Ad^ss  Delivered  by  Hon.  BvracC  R.  Hay- 
huk,  of  Sootk  Carolma,  at  tW  AMri- 
caa  Bankers  Associatiaa  CoaveatMa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  W1LUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vaaofiA 

IN  THB  8ENATI  OP  THI  UNITID  STATB 

Friday.  March  7.  1952 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  PreaWent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcots  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Matbaitx],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  winking  and 
Currency,  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
savings  and  mortgage  conference  of  the 
savings  and  mortgage  division  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  at  New 
York  City  on  March  5.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreat 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacotB, 
as  follows: 
Scottomc   CoirraoLa   awa   Boosxwa   m 


X  am  glad  that  the  ABA  has  called  thU  eoo« 
ference  to  consider  spedflcally  the  impor> 
tant  problems  of  boludng  and  hoUHtng  fi- 
nance in  a  defense  economy.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  our  committee  held  a  hearing  la 
the  form  ot  a  round  table  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  know  I  can  profit  greatly  from  your 
deUlserstlons. 

Since  you  cannot  dlseoas  housing  end 
housing  finance  adeqtiately  without  diervMe 
ing  the  broader  economic  problema  eon- 
frontlxig  us.  I  thought  my  contribution  to 
your  conference  woiild  be  more  valuable  If  r 
dealt  with  the  broader  problems  of  economie 
controls  against  the  background  of  the  eco- 
nomie outlook. 

After  all.  it  is  difficult  for  a  Senator,  even 
though  be  is  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Cvirrency  Committee,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  housing  legislation  and  most  of 
the  lending  authority  of  the  Kderal  Gov- 
ernment, to  tell  a  group  ot  experts  in  this 
very  complicated  field  ot  housing  and  ot 
mortgage  finance  very  much  which  it  doaent 
already  know  relating  to  Its  own  speciallaed 
field.  After  listening  over  a  period  of  yean 
to  representatives  of  various  economlo,  trade, 
and  business  groups  who  ap[>ear  before  Sen- 
ate Committees  and  reading  their  literatiire 
and  publications.  I  have  olisarved  that  ail  too 
frequently  sufficient  attention  U  not  given 
by  them  to  the  broader  problems  that  con- 
front us  that  the  Congress  has  always  to 
consider  in  legislating  on  any  specific  qxiea- 
tlon. 

As  bankers  you  operate  and  must  make  de- 
cisions in  a  much  broader  economic  sphere 
than  do  other  business  and  commercial 
groups.  And  since  your  decisions  and  your 
operations  so  vitally  affect  the  economlo 
health  of  our  Nation,  it  is  of  crucial  tm- 
portanoe  that  you  understand  fully  the  broad 


froblem  confronting  us  and  cooperate  fuUy 
with  your  Government  in  brlngli^  about 
proper  and  workable  solutions  to  thsm. 

The  Amarioaa  banks  have  made  a  magnifi- 
cent contribution  to  the  financing  ot  indus- 
trial mobilization,  which  is  an  easentUl  part 
of  our  whole  national  security  program. 
They  have  also  participated  in  the  vohintary 
credit  restraint  program,  which  lias  made  a 
algnlftaant  eontrlbutloa  to  *~'«*^'^'^  atahUl- 
■atMHi. 

I  know  that  each  one  of  you  is  aware  of 
ttoe  fact  that  our  present  world  struggle  Is 
not  Just  a  struggle  between  two  blocs  of 
powerr;  it  Is  a  stmggla  between  two  systems 
Of  soolal  organlaatlon,  one  based  on  maxi- 
mum oontrol  and  minimum  freedom;  and 
the  other  on  maztmum  freedom  and  mini- 
mum control.  Maximum  freedom.  tK)wever. 
has  never  meant  freedom  to  disregard  the 
effects  of  Individual  action  on  the  general 
welfare;  and  minimum  oontrol  has  never 
meant  absenoe  of  oontroL  One  test  of  a 
gocxl  economic  and  social  system  Is  that  it 
must  be  adaptable  to  work  both  under  nor- 
mal and  extraordinary  circumstances.  The 
preaettt  nattonsl  emergency  requires  cartain 
eoBWola   for   an   eOeetive    working   ot    our 


Ae  you  kaow,  our  ooounlttee  la  responsible 
for  the  lagialatloo  relating  to  economic  con- 
trola.  on  the  oontinuaUoa  of  which  we  Just 
began  hearings  yesterday.  Vor  ma.  it  Is  a 
matter  of  deep  conviction  that  we  should 
provide  thoae  controls  which  are  indispensa- 
ble for  pursuing  our  mobilisation  program 
with  eSec^veneas  arul  faimees  to  ail.  But 
for  me  it  is  also  a  mattar  of  deep  conviction 
thct  we  should  keep  theae  controls  at  the 
tadlapeneeble  minimum  and  ranove  them  as 
aa  ths^  aan  be  done  safely.  One  of  the 
I  want  to  disruss  with  you  is  tliis : 
Can  controls  be  safely  removed  at  this  time? 

Unfortunately,  we  must  always  legislate 
ior  a  future  and  not  for  the  present  situa- 
tion. We  must  legislate  for  a  situation  about 
which  we  at  t>est  can  make  guesses.  We  knew 
we  may  art  in  any  prediction  concerning  the 
future,  nierefore.  we  must  steer  a  coarse 
irttlch  is  on  the  safe  side  even  if  we  err.  At 
the  first  signs  of  a  threatening  storm  -the 
eapfsia  of  a  ship  must  reef  the  sails  and 
batten  down  the  hatches:  he  cannot  wait 
until  the  storm  breaks  loose. 

In  evaluating  what  the  future  nuiy  have 
In  store,  are  should  not  be  guided  too  much 
by  the  shifting  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market.  The  only  known 
factor  in  the  economic  outlook  for  the  com- 
ing year  is  the  increase  in  Government 
spending  for  the  national  security  program 
and  the  rise  in  Government  deficits.  It  is 
true  that  budget  figures  are  often  revised,  and 
Congreas  has  not  yet  taken  action  on  the 
1953  budget.  The  oQcial  budget  document 
estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  195?  a  deficit 
of  more  than  16.000,000,000.  To  anytxMly  who 
follows  the  course  of  expenditures  and  reve- 
nues, it  Is  evident  that  the  deficit  will  be 
smaller,  probably  by  93.000.000.000.  Further- 
more, pnirt  of  the  deficit  will  be  financed  by 
the  surplus  in  a  number  of  Government  trxxBt 
accounts,  so  that  for  the  fiscal  year  IMl  the 
cash  deficit  to  be  financed  through  borrow- 
ing from  individuals  or  financial  InBtltutions 
or  other  corporations  will  probably  be  very 
small.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  next 
few  months  the  very  large  tax  payments  of 
individuals  and  corporations  will  exceed  es- 
pendlturea.  The  ptresent  ewe  knees  in  the 
iharket  la.  I  believe,  to  some  extent  Influ- 
enced by  theee  large  tax  payments.  This 
shotild.  however,  not  create  any  complacency 
at>out  the  siiuation  which  may  develop  dur- 
ing the  future  phases  of  the  defense  program. 

The  fiscal  year  1968  will  see  a  substan. 
tlal  budget  defielt.  The  oOcUl  eatUnate  In- 
dlcatee  a  budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
19A3  in  excess  of  •14,000.000.000.  aeBtimlng 


no  further  tax  lncreaaee  tkla  year.  Of 
course.  It  te  probable  that  again,  aa  during 
the  fiscal  year  1052.  actual  spending  on  de- 
fense contracts  may  run  behind  schedule 
and  that  total  expendlturea  are  likely  to 
remain  somewhat  below  the  $86,600,000,000 
now  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  Thua 
It  may  be  safer  to  say  that  expenditures 
in  the  fiscal  year  1063  will  l>e  somewhere 
cloeer  to  $80,000,000,000  than  to  $85,000,000.- 
000.  With  expected  Ux  revenue  Of  $71. 000.- 
000.000,  these  expenditures  would  give  us 
a  budget  deficit  somewhere  around  $10,000.- 
000.000.  In  discussing  the  effect  of  the  defi- 
cit on  the  capital  market  and  the  economy 
In  general,  we  must  again  consider  that 
around  $4,000,000,000  will  be  financed 
through  the  surplus  of  Government  trust 
accounU  so  that  the  actual  caah  deficit  to 
be  financed  by  the  public  would  amotint  to 
somewhere  around  $$,000,000,000. 

You  may  ask  wtmt  allowance  I  am  mak- 
ing for  congressional  economy  action  in  cur- 
tailing some  of  these  expenditures.  While 
no  one  is  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the 
necessity  to  keep  expenditures  to  the  mini- 
mum. compatll>Ie  with  our  national  secu- 
rity aa(^  the  welfare  of  the  cotuitry.  I  have 
little  Illusion  about  what  Congress.  In  the 
spring  of  1052.  actually  can  do  about  ex- 
penditures for  the  next  12-month  period 
beginning  in  July  of  thla  year. 

Most  of  the  procurement  spending  during 
the  coming  year  will  l>e  financed  through 
appropriations  which  are  already  on  the 
books.  Most  of  the  work  for  which  money 
wtl]  be  spent  during  the  next  15  months  has 
already  been  contracted  for  and  is  in  pro- 
duction. The  amount  of  spending  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  determined  less 
by  present  congressional  action  then  by  the 
pace  in  the  progress  toward  completion  of 
work  that  is  under  way. 

I  believe  we  fool  ourselves  when  we  think 
that  by  economy  action  now  we  can  greatly 
reduce  expendlttires  for  the  enculng  year. 
I  think  we  can  accomplish  much  more  econ- 
omy l^e  face  up  to  the  fact  ttiat  eongree- 
slonalii^tion  today  largely  determines  the 
amount  n£  spending  2  or  3  years  from  now. 
I  beH^ve  that  we  must  become  accustomed 
to  loolclHg  at  the  budget  picture  in  the 
perspective  of  the  national  economy  and  the 
desirable  or  less  desirable  Government  func- 
tions over  a  somewhat  longer  stretch  of  time 
than  a  365-day  period. 

In  any  case,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
rely  in  our  economic  analysis  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  deficit  can  be  avoided  by 
curtailing  appropriations  $5,000,000,000  or 
$6,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1953. 
Therefore,  in  appraising  the  outlook  for  In- 
fiatlcnary  pressures  and  the  need  for  con- 
trols, I  think  we  had  better  assume  ttiat 
there  will  l>e  a  $8.000,000,000-to-58,000,000,- 
00$  cash  deficit  during  the  fiscal  year  1953 
In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  achieve  the  greatest 
feasible  economy  in  Government  operations. 
The  significance  of  such  a  deficit  needs  to 
be  appraised  in  the  perspective  of  a  $350,- 
000.000.000  economy,  and  in  the  perspective 
of  other  financial  dcnumds. 

In  addition  to  financing  the  deficit,  there 
will  also  be  the  problem  of  Treasury  re- 
financing. Besides  the  weekly  turn-over  of 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  Treasury  bills,  we 
may  expect  a  total  reanancing  of  somewhere 
between  35  to  40  bilUon  dollars  during  the 
current  calendar  year.  Tills  is  an  amount 
somewhat  less  than  the  refinancing  done 
last  year. 

The  present  problem  of  financing  and  re- 
financing appears  to  be  moderate  in  size 
compared  with  that  of  World  War  n.  One 
difference,  however,  is  that  during  World 
War  n  there  was  only  a  very  small  addi- 
tlo  lal  need  for  private  financing,  as  private 
oonatruetion  and  Industrial  expanalon  were 
largely  limited  to  war-reUted  activities. 
Theee  actlvltiea  were  la  the  main  flaanoed 


thioagb  the  OovammenL  During  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  however,  we  are  relying  on 
private  capital  for  most  of  our  defense  hous- 
ing and  most  of  the  expansion  in  defeaje 
and  defense-supporting  In'lustrles.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  the  problem  of  flnnnnjing  the 
Government,  we  have  to  reckon  with  con- 
siderable private  demand  for  credit. 

It  is  true  that  *he  curtailment  in  residen- 
tial construcUon  will  have  aome  effect  on  the 
demand  for  mortgage  credit,  but  even  at  the 
reduced  level  residential  construction  is  still 
pretty  high  compared  with  any  previous  pe- 
riod except  that  of  the  last  2  years.  Dur- 
ing thU  year,  coiporatlons  will  resort  in  a 
aomewhat  larger  ratio  to  outside  financing 
for  plant  expansion,  because  their  retained 
earnings  have  been  declining  and  are  likely 
to  decline  fvu-ther  from  the  record  height  of 
the  year  1950.  On  the  other  hand,  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  addition  to  inventories  may  di- 
minish the  strain  on  working  capital.  In 
any  case,  cozisiderable  demand  for  Treasury 
refinancing  and  for  private  credit  will  com- 
plicate the  problem  of  deficit  financing. 
While  the  financial  task  for  the  year  ahead 
appears  manageable,  there  is  at  least  the 
possibility.  If  not  the  probabihty.  that  it  wlU 
generate  inflationary  pressure. 

There  Is  at  present  some  slack  in  the  econ- 
omy, and  some  credit-financed  additional 
damand  could  he  met  by  rising  production 
without  neceesarily  leading  to  price  rises. 
Nevertheless,  while  many  of  the  goods 
bought  by  consumers  are  currently  below 
ceilings,  most  of  tlie  materials  and  semi- 
manufactured goods  bought  by  business  are 
at  ceiling  prices,  and  each  further  price  rise 
in  these  materials  would  be  immediately 
translated  Into  higher  costs  and  could  set 
off  another  turn  in  the  inflationary  sp^aL 
Alter  the  outbreak  of  baetilltles  in  Korea, 
and  again  after  the  Chineee  Intervention, 
we  experlexKsed  how  -uddenly  consumers'  at- 
titudes can  change.  Under  conditions  of  a 
precarious  equilibrium,  even  a  cliange  in  the 
weather  and  lU  impact  on  the  production 
of  ."ome  agricultitfal  commodities  may  ex- 
poce  us  to  new  price  rises  and  again  set  in 
motion  the  inflationary  spiral. 

Under  these  condlUons,  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  recommend  Inunedlate  removal  of 
the  economic  controls.  If  we  tenalnate  con- 
trols new.  we  woiild  be  acting  like  a  motorist  * 
who  cancels  his  insurance  t>ecause  he  has 
driven  a  few  weeks  without  an  accident. 
Such  a  motorist  would  be  acting  especially 
foolishly  if  he  has  reason  to  expect  that  he 
may  have  some  pretty  rough  roads  aliead  of 
him.  In  spite  of  the  very  encouraging  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made,  we  are  net  yet  over 
the  hump  of  the  defense  program. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Is 
looking  into  the  poaeibiUtles  of  sucpendlng 
price  controls  whsre  commodities  have  been 
below  ceilings.  But  we  must  be  ready  to  act 
promptly  as  soon  as  prices  begin  to  rise  again. 
Right  now,  oiur  wage  stabiliaation  program 
la  on  triaL  We  cannot  possibly  expect  to 
aticceed  In  that  program  if.  at  the  same  time. 
we  discontinue  price  controls  because  of  a 
possibly  temporary  slack  In  the  market. 

Nevertheless,  while  we  are  not  yet  over  the 
hump,  we  can  now  see  clearly  that  with  the 
defense  program  as  now  ccheduled,  substan- 
tial decontrol  actions  will  be  pocslble  within 
12  months.  We  iiave  licked  the  worct  short- 
ages in  steel  and  aluminum,  although  some 
other  essential  materials  are  still  in  very 
abort  supply.  We  are  still  in  a  period  of  un- 
certainty during  which  the  demand  for  some 
of  these  materials  must  be  tested.  Banlng  a 
serious  deterioration  in  the  international 
aituation  which  would  require  stepping  up 
the  sectulty  program,  I  am  confident  that 
1953  shoi'ld  find  us  with  no  serious  shortages 
In  most  basic  materials. 

For  the  next  year  the  Government  has,  as 
you  know,  set  a  ceiling  of  800.000  dwelling 
units.    Two  hundred  thousand  or  more  of 
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these  will  b«  tor  required  defense  housing. 
Tlw  materials  will  be  available.  But  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  necessary  money  wlU 
be  made  available  by  private  lenders,  jMUtle- 
iilarly  for  defense  housing. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Is 
especially  interested  in  seeing  that  defense 
and  military  housing  Is  financed  promptly 
and  adequately.  The  success  or  our  mUltary 
and  defense  mobilization  program  Is  depend- 
ent on  this.  Without  adequate  housing 
and  community  faclUtlea  the  only  way  that 
labor  can  be  induced  to  migrate  and  work 
In  these  new  defense  areas  is  by  paying  them 
Inordinately  high  wages:  but  again  you  have 
your  defense-weakening,  inflationary  spiral. 
Furthermore,  our  committee  last  year  put  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  Into  the  develop- 
ment of  special  legislation  designed  to  enable 
private  enterprise  to  do  the  great  buli;  of  the 
defense-housing  Job.  We  prefer  not  to  have 
the  Oovemment  step  In  again. 

In  the  round  table  on  mortgage  financing 
held  before  our  committee  a  number  of  those 
who  participated  indicated  that  an  increase 
in  Interest  rates  would  assure  an  adequate 
flow  of  money  to  finance  needed  defense 
housing.  However,  I  find  no  really  con- 
Tlnctng  support  for  such  a  position. 

First,  at  the  present  interest  rates  the 
testimony  Indicated  that  the  volume  of  FHA- 
Insured  mortgages  for  the  general  housing 
market  U  now  continuing  in  its  normal  pro- 
portions. If  the  present  rate  is  not,  in  fact, 
an  effective  and  attractive  rati  in  a  com- 
petitive market,  then  the  volume  of  FHA- 
Insiired  home  mortgages  should  have  dropped 
below  its  normal  proportion.  It  has  not. 
and  tliat  Is  not  due  to  any  substantial  sup- 
port by  FNliA,  as  its  purchases  of  FHA- 
Insured  mortgages  will  clearly  show. 

Second,  I  oelleve  the  preponderance  of  the 
testimony  developed  rather  clearly  the  fact 
that,  even  if  the  present  interest  rate  was 
raised,  the  major  sources  of  permanent  mort- 
gage funds  would  not  be  willing  to  make  the 
money  available  for  needed  defense  housing 
unless  they  were  able  to  obtain  advance  com- 
mitments by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  the  purchase  of  those  perma- 
nent mortgage  loans.  By  and  large,  this 
position  seemed  to  be  taken  by  the  major 
sources  of  permanent  mortgage  funds  on  the 
ground  that  they  considered  defense  housing 
to  be  more  risky  from  the  standpoint  of  long- 
term  marketability. 

I  felt  the  testimony  demonstrated  that 
there  really  was  no  sound  basis  for  such  a 
belief.  The  individual  locality  prognrams  of 
defense  housing  sesmed  to  be  very  mxich  on 
the  conservative  side,  and  much  less  risky, 
from  the  standpoint  of  long-term  future 
marketability,  than  the  war  hotislng  pro- 
grams Insured  tinder  title  VI  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  during  World  War  II,  where  less 
than  1 V^  percent  of  all  the  mortgages  Insured 
went  Into  default. 

Private  enterprise  ought  to  do  the  Job,  and 
the  Housing  Act  of  1351  glv3s  every  induce- 
ment for  It  to  do  so.  To  me,  private  enter- 
prise In  housing  means  private  bxiilders  op- 
erating with  private  funds  made  available 
by  private  financing  institutions.  It  is  still 
private  enterprise  when  the  Oovemment  in- 
sures a  largar  share  of  the  riok-taklng  by  the 
private  lendsrs.  But,  to  say  that.  In  addition 
to  special  high-ratio  FHA  instirance.  private 
ent2rprir:e  mu::t  also  have  advance  commit- 
ments by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation to  pvtrchase  the  permanent  mort- 
gage loans,  in  my  Judgment,  eliminates  an 
essential  element  of  the  concept  of  private 
enterprise.  It  shifts  Jxist  about  100  percent 
of  the  risk  taking  from  the  private  builder, 
the  private  Investor,  and  the  private  lender 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  It  substi- 
tutes the  funds  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  of  America — public  funds  and  public 
credit — for  private  funds  and  private  credit. 
And  it  is  a  direct  charge  against  the  public 


debt  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Ths 
financial  institution  which  originated  the 
mortgage  loan  may  continue  to  service  it 
after  It  is  purchased  by  FNMA.  but  it  doee 

so  as  the  agent  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. No  one  can  truthfully  say  that  this  Is 
private  enterprise  In  housing. 

But  defense  housing  must  be  buUt  and 
Congress  will  see  to  it  that  it  U  buUt.  Be- 
cause I  believe  the  current  stringent  situa- 
tion in  the  supply  of  mortgage  funds  wUl  be 
largely  behind  us  by  the  fall  of  this  year 
and  because  I  believe  a  longer  and  more 
experienced  look  at  FHA  title  IX  (defense 
housing)  and  title  Vn  (military  housing) 
will  convince  the  average  mortgagee  of  their 
basic  soundness.  I  am  willing  to  go  along 
once  more  with  an  increased  authorization 
for  an  FNMA  prior  conunitment  forognm. 

Since  the  present  applications  for  pro- 
gramed housing  exceeds  by  three  to  one  the 
number  allocated  In  the  areas  so  far  desig- 
nated as  critical.  I  believe  the  committee  in 
authorizing  a  prior  commitment  program 
will  at  the  same  time  ln,btruct  the  FHA  to 
select  these  sponsors  who  offer  the  best  sites, 
the  best  housing  for  the  money,  and  are  the 
b3st  risks,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  functions  that  are  ordinarily  per- 
formed by  the  permanent  mortgagee. 

It  Is  my  expectation  that  such  a  program 
wUl  only  be  a  temporary  one  and  that  PT(MA 
will  not  have  to  purchJeise  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  for  which  It  comanlts  itself.  If  the 
Governmeht  through  FNMA  Is  required  to 
serve  as  primary  market  for  mortgages, 
rather  than  a  secondary  market,  as  was  orig- 
inally intended;  and  since  it  Is  the  Oovem- 
ment doing  the  underwriting:  Ian  t  It  only 
natural  that  we  look  to  see  if  there  is  a  more 
economic  and  efficient  way  for  the  Oovem- 
ment to  do  the  Job  directly  rather  than  in- 
directly? This  is  a  possibility  that  you.  the 
banking  fraternity  must  consider  when  you 
ask  Congress  to  authorize  a  prior  commit- 
ment program  by  FNMA. 

I  also  believe  our  committee  will  want  to 
increase  the  direct-mortgage  loan  authori- 
zation of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
House  of  Representatives  sent  a  bill  over  to 
us  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  which  would  in- 
creaoe  the  authorization  that  oui  commit- 
tee first  included  In  the  Housing  Act  of  19S0. 
While  the  increased  authorization  Is  small 
It  will  permit  VA  to  make  loans  In  these 
sparsely  settled  areas  of  our  Nation  where 
there  are  no  mortgage  funds  available. 

Fear  has  heen  expressed  that  some  of  the 
factories  and  communities  we  are  now  build- 
ing for  defense  will  be  unusable  In  a  post- 
defense  period.  To  some  extent,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  this  possibility  by 
granting  special  amortization  privileges  for 
defense-related  investments.  But  while 
some  equipment  for  specialized  munitions 
may  not  be  usable  after  the  defense  build- 
up lias  been  completed,  the  basic  industries 
which  we  have  besn  developing — steel,  alu- 
minum, electric  power,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  atomic  energy — will  find  nuurkets  for 
their  products  for  defense  or  peacetime 
usage.  We  are  not  building  future  ghoet 
towns.  As  the  development  of  Chicago  has 
not  reduced  the  Importance  of  New  York, 
so  the  new  Industrial  centers  we  are  develop- 
ing, for  instance  in  the  South  or  In  the 
Northwest,  will  not  make  ghost  towns  of  the 
older  Industrial  centers.  What  are  called 
defense  areas  and  defense  communities  now 
will  be,  I  am  confident,  tiie  growing  indus- 
trial centers  of  decades  to  come. 

Tou  only  have  to  look  at  the  AEC  installa- 
tion In  the  Savannah  River  area  to  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  The  tremendous  f>ower 
and  productive  potential  of  these  plants  are 
almost  l)eyond  conception.  These  new  in- 
stallations I  predict  will  mean  economically 
for  America  what  the  building  of  the  rail- 
roads meant,  or  the  development  of  electric 
power.     It  will  mean  large  new  areas  for 


Amsrloan  enterprise  •vsrywhers  to  develop 
and  thrive  upon. 

While  the  debate  about  the  need  for  ex- 
tending our  economic  ccmtrols  is  going  on. 
some  b\islnes8  circles  have  expressed  the 
Tlew  that  o\ir  greatest  concern  should  not 
be  with  Imminent  inflation  and  Inflation 
controls  but  with  the  poeslbillty  of  deflatton 
and  depression.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
consumer  demand  has  been  relatively  quiet 
for  almost  a  year.  This  has  been  true  for 
many  of  the  so-called  soft  consumer  goods. 
But  there  Is  even  some  question  concerning 
the  deooand  for  some  durable  goods.  It  Is 
probably  true  that  even  if  the  automobile 
industry  could  obtain  all  the  material  they 
ask  for.  production  would  still  remain  be- 
low the  extraordinarily  high  level  of  the  last 
a  years. 

There  Is  ths  strange  fact  that  consumer 
Incomes,  even  after  taxes  and  after  allow- 
ance for  price  rises,  are  running  at  the 
highest  level  In  history,  while  consumsr  de- 
mand has  been  rising  much  more  slowly. 
The  rate  of  consumer  saving  Is  at  an  aU-Ume 
high.  We  know,  of  course,  that  many  mil- 
lions of  people,  partlcularl.  these  with  rela- 
tively fxed  Incomes,  hsvs  a  hard  time  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet.  Many  famines  must 
curtail  their  expenditures  because  they  have 
been  hit  by  price  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  Korean  outbreak.  The  in- 
come of  many  other  families,  however,  has 
risen  more  than  the  price  rise.  This  is  the 
case  particularly  in  families  with  more  than 
one  breadwinner.  Some  of  these  people  who 
could  afford  to  buy  do  not  buy  because  they 
find  prices  unattractive.  It  may  become 
neceesary  for  business  to  recognise  that  the 
Inflationary  Joy  ride  will  not  go  on  forever, 
and  that  they  must  adjust  prices  and  qual- 
ity to  the  demand  of  oonsumers  if  they  want 
to  step  up  their  salee.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  people  are  saturated  with 
goods,  and  therefore  I  am  not  fearful  of  the 
threat  of  any  seriotis  depression. 

The  history  of  the  last  two  decades  has 
subjected  the  American  people  to  severe 
teets.  We  had  a  depression  and  we  had  a 
world  war.  After  we  had  demobilized  in 
the  hope  of  achieving  oollectlve  security 
through  the  United  Natloiu.  new  interna- 
tional tension  developed  which  led  to  the 
cold  war  and  open  hoatUitles  In  the  Far 
Sast.  The  American  people — and  here  I  in- 
clude farmers,  biislneesmen,  workers,  house- 
wives, and  the  Oovemment — responded 
splendidly  to  theee  challengee.  They  re- 
sponded by  stepping  up  production  and 
ctianneling  production  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  most  needed.  Total  produc- 
tion In  1951.  after  adjustment  for  price  rises. 
mm  virtually  double  that  of  the  boom  year 
1939.  Private  investment  In  productive 
eqxiipment  in  1951  was  two  and  one-half 
times  as  large  as  in  that  same  boom  year  1939. 

It  Is  true  that  we  are  forced  to  devote  a 
large  share  of  o\ir  total  output  to  defense. 
This  share  was  11  percent  In  1951.  and  may 
reach  a  peak  of  cloee  to  20  percent  sometime 
this  year  or  next.  The  share  of  all  other 
Oovemment  spending — that  Is.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  spending  for  purposes  other 
than  national  security — today  Is  less  than 
it  was  two  decades  ago. 

Consumer  expenditures  increased  from 
•119,(XX),000.000  in  1929.  measured  in  1951 
prices,  to  a  level  of  $206,000,000,000  In  1951; 
despite  the  growing  defense  program,  some 
further  rise  Is  possible.  The  American  econ- 
omy has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
6  percent  per  year,  and  will  grow  further. 
We  will  devote  20  percent  or  naore  of  this 
growing  output  to  national  security  if  the 
international  situation  so  demands.  As  long 
as  the  growing  defense  program  requires 
controls  to  assure  effective  defense  produc- 
tion and  to  protect  the  civilian  economy,  we 
will  continue  them.    When  growing  produc- 
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ttee  oqpaetty  makes  It  poMfble  to  cany  an 
without  controls,  we  wlU  not  keep  *^na  1 
day  tonger  than  neoeasarj. 


BMkiMAa:  Neglected  StateauB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

<w  ramsTLvsai* 

Of  TBS  8ENATI  OP  THS  mflTSD  8TATS8 

Fridav.  March  7.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr  Proldent,  it  seeim 
to  one  that  It  Is  very  Tahiable  for  aU  of 
UB  to  study  the  lives  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  8.  K.  Stevms. 
State  historian  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Lan« 
ostcr.  Pa.,  on  the  occasion  o'  the  ob- 
servance of  the  birthday  of  James 
Buchanan,  the  neglected  statesman  of 
our  history. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoobb. 
as  follows: 


•'ax's  Buchsmah:  Wwklwctwo  Srsnajsair 
(By  Or.  8.  K.  Stevens.   PtaU  historian  of 
Pennsylvania) 
It  Is  a  fenulne  honor  to  be  here  to  deliver 
the  address  in  connectkm  with  thte  annual 
obasrwanos  of  ths   birthday  of  Jamas  Bu- 
chanan, the  neglected  Malfsman  <tf  our  his. 
tory.    It  Is  especially  approprtatc  that  Lan- 
easter.  wliere  be  spent  his  last  years  and 
where  he  died,  shoold  be  the  srene  oif  such 
an  ohservanee.    It  Is  a  hapmr  sttoatloo  when 
Legionnaires  of  today  take  ths  time  to  re- 
call and  to  memorlaltae  the  past  sod  IN  great 
flcurea. 

It  Is  my  Arm  oonTlctian  that  this  type  of 
local  nhesrvanes.  wh.eh  roou  the  history  a( 
our  great  Nation  in  the  life  at  our  Btatsa 
and  oor  eommunltles.  is  ooe  of  the  surest 
ways  to  build  the  foundations  of  a  great 
natlnnal  fseUng  and  a  sound  Americanism 
Which  WUl  strengthen  us  and  serve  us  during 
ths  trying  days  which  are  ahead.  Our  In- 
stitutions of  hberty.  tderanoe  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  the  praeUoe  of 
the  benefits  of  free  government  reaponalble 
to  the  people  have  been  shaken  and  chal- 
lenged by  ths  stream  of  world  events  of  the 
past  fsw  years.  Thsse  arc  indeed  troubled 
tinsse  and  we  need  to  refer  to  the  past  for 
Strength  and  for  guidance. 

I^nr  flgures  and  few  eraa  in  American  his- 
tory oCer  us  asors  food  for  thought  than 
James  Buchanan  and  his  times.  I  doubt 
if  ever  before  or  since  had  this  Nation  been 
SO  Shaken  and  threatened  at  ita  foundations 
as  in  the  era  between  1860  and  laso.  Thoee 
were  eight  dreadfid  years  almost  beyond 
bellsf  as  we  see  them  In  our  thus.  The  sra  at 
ths  Civil  War  and  lU  prelude  stUl  remain 
something  of  a  mysterious  semlhalluclnatlon 
to  me.  I  find  It  hard  to  Imagine  a  tizxM  m  this 
country  when  tu-other  fought  brother  and 
father  fou^t  son  over  such  nebulous  polit- 
ical Issues.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they 
did  eo  Oght. 

As  we  loolc  back  today  upon  ths  issues 
which  produced  civil  war  In  America  we  can 
view  theai  with  an  aloof  toieranoe  which 
leads  us  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  ot 
the  situation.  The  CivU  War  came  about 
as  Mm  work  of  eztremlsu  in  both  ths  North 
aad  tke  South.  The  fine  art  of  compromise 
was  at  long  last  lost  between  laso  and  1840 
and  war  was  the  only  way  out.  I  luve  never 
"  cribed  to  the  Iden  that  the  CivU  War 
an   inevitable  conflict.    It  could   have 


been  prevented  bad  there  been  enough  op- 
portunity for  the  triumph  of  reason.    The 
extremists  of  abolitionism  raved  and  ranted 
and  colored  the  tliinklng  of  the  South  about 
the  North.    In  the  South  States'  rights  ex- 
tremists raved  and  colored  the  opinion  ot 
the  North.     The  final   triumph   of  the  ex- 
tremists came  when  southern  hotheads  fired 
upon  Fort  Siunter  and  mads  the  war  a  reality. 
It  was  the  fate  of  Jamea  Buchanan  to 
occupy  thp  presidency  of  the  United  States 
when  the  extremists  were  sowing  the  seed 
for  the  whirlwind.     Inevitably,  it  was  there- 
fore his  fate  to  become  one  of  the  most  mis- 
understood and  maligned  men  in  our  entire 
national  history.    In  history  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  most  leaders  are  mistuuler- 
stood  and  are  maligned  by  a  large  percentage 
oC  the  ptopie.    But  it  Is  also  a  matter  at 
record  that  these  men  retain  In  the  minds 
or  a  uMjority  of  the  people  a  certain  prestige 
and  appreciation  of  theU-  true  worth.     And 
historians    are    quick    to   assess    their    true 
merits. 

This  was  not  so  la  the  case  of  James 
Buchanan.    Bven  today,  historians  are  In- 
clined. In  my  opinion,  to  undereetlmats  the 
true  importance  and  the  true  character  ot 
James    Buchanan.     I    would    not    contend, 
pteaae  understand,  that  Pennsylvania's  first 
and  only  President  was  among  the  greatest 
of  our  national  leaders.     I  do  contend  that 
he  was  a  much  greater  and  more  significant 
flgiire  than  has  been  conunonly  recognized. 
He  Is  entitled  to  a  more  Important  place  in 
our  national  history  than  majority  of  his- 
torlana.  at  least  up  to  the  preeent.  have  ac- 
corded  him.    James  Buchanan   has   indeed 
been  a  neglected  statesman  of  our  history. 
Actually,  his  public  ssrvioes  began  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  at  RepreaentaUTes  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  In   1814 
while  the  War  of  1812  was  still  in  progress. 
Be  entered  the  Congress  at  the  United  States 
In   ISaO.    In   Congress  In  one  of   the  early 
detMtes  he  stated  his  position  u]x>n  slavery. 
It  was  a  moral  and  a  political  evil,  but  the 
situation  was  one  which  could  not  be  rem- 
edied by  the  fanatic.    In  the  light  of  later 
history,  this  vras  an  honest  and  in  intelligent 
stateaoent.    Unfortunately,     strict     honesty 
and  Intelligence  arc  not  always  recognised  as 
virtues. 

By  18S1  Buchanan  was  Minister  to  Russia. 
In  18S3  he  vras  mentioned  to  fill  a  term  as 
Secretary  of  SUte.  When  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Ux.  Buchanan  rapidly 
enurged  as  an  outstanding  national  party 
leader  and  was  prominently  mentioned  for 
the  presidential  nomination  as  early  as  1844. 
During  the  administration  of  James  K.  Polk. 
Buchanan  served  a  full  term  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

Thoee  were  the  hectic  days  of  manifest 
destiny  and  a  war  brewing  vrlth  Mexico  over 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  Few  American 
Secretaries  of  State  in  peacetime  have  faced 
more  vital  national  problems  of  diplomacy 
or  dealt  with  them  more  ably  than  Bu- 
chanan. Our  relations  with  both  England 
and  France  were  strained  by  the  Texas  ques- 
tion. In  Oregon  our  expansionist  tendencies 
ran  head  on  into  Great  Britain.  American 
expansion  had  even  leaped  acroas  the  broad 
waters  of  the  blue  Pacific  to  the  tropical 
islands  of  Hawaii.  Here  too  vrere  problema 
of  International  relationships  of  great  im- 
portance to  American  destiny.  Th>  mon- 
archies of  Burope  vrere  generally  distxirbed 
at  the  aggressiveness  of  the  rising  power  of 
the  youthful  American  Nation. 

To  these  situations  Buchanan  contributed 
several  masterly  statements  of  American 
policy.  He  afllrmed  American  claims  to  Ore- 
gon with  powerful  logic  and  yet  kept  the 
doca-  open  for  negotiation  and  avoidance  of 
war.  He  likewise  held  firmly  to  the  Ameri- 
can  right  to  annex  Texas  In  ths  face  of  Mexi- 
can proteets.  For  Hawaii,  he  rvstated  the 
basic  importance  of  American  interests  in 
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the  Padfle.  both  present  and  future,  and 
placed  the  Islands  definitely  vrtthln  the  orbit 
of  OUT  protection  against  possible  extinction 
of  their  Independence  by  other  powers. 
Based  upon  Buchanan's  advice,  Polk  pro- 
vided a  vigorous  general  restatement  of  all 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  his  messages  to  Congress. 

It  was  tipon  retiring  from  these  arduous 
tasks  that  Buchanan  gave  up  his  ho\ise  in 
Lancaster  proper  and  bought  what  was  then 
a  country  estate  at  Wheatland.  In  1852  there 
was  sgain  a  vigoroiu  campaign  to  induce  him 
to  nm  for  the  presidency,  but  the  familiar 
"dark  horse."  this  time  in  the  person  of 
handsome  Franklin  Pierce  won  the  honor. 
Buchanan's  return  to  public  life  was  as  Min- 
ister to  Kngland.  a  very  important  diplo- 
matic mission,  at  all  times.  ' 

This  brief  review  of  Buchanan's  career 
should  dispel  any  thought  that  he  was  a 
nonentity  prtor  to  18M.  His  nomination  and 
election  to  the  Presidency  were  the  fruition 
of  many  years  of  the  most  worthy  and  dis- 
tinguished lAibllc  service.  For  42  of  his  65 
years  James  Buchanan  had  been  a  servant  of 
the  Nation.  Few  men  were  better  equipped 
for  the  Presidential  office  at  any  tin^r  in  ova 
history. 

Why  then  tbe  so-calisd  failures  of  the 
Buchanan  administration?  The  estimate  of 
histcrians.  after  decades  of  delay,  is  swing- 
ing around  to  an  understanding  of  the  fact 
tliat  the  Buchanan  administration  was  not 
a  faUure.  It  was  rather  a  struggle  to  recon- 
cile the  irreconcilable  In  terms  of  the  views 
of  extremlste  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
Buchanan  and  his  aides  were  among  the 
most  experienced  men  of  the  time,  but  the 
problems  which  confronted  them  were  un- 
precedented. 

Buchanan  has  been  accused  of  vacillation 
and   IndecUlon;    but   it   is  dlfflcult   to  see 
where  Aln'aham  Lincoln  was  anjrthing  elae 
in  the  period  between  his  inauguration  and 
Fort  Sxunter's  fall.    It  has  been  said  that 
Buchanan  did  not  understand  the  intenalty 
of  southern  extremist  feeling,  but  neither 
did  Lincoln.    It  to  intarestlng  to  review  the 
more    recent    treatment    of    the    first    few 
months  of  Lincoln's  administration,  shorn 
Of  undue  hero  worship,  and  to  compare  tbe 
actions  of  Lincoln  as  against  thoee  of  Bu- 
chanan.   The  Pennsylvanian,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, suffered  under  the  added  handi- 
cap of  occupying  the  White  House  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  was  falling  apart  and  a 
new   President   elected    but    not    yet    inau- 
gurated.    Furthermore,  the  Democratic  in- 
cumbent was  faced  with  a  serious  division 
within  the  ranks  of  his  own  party.    The  de- 
cadence  of   the   Democratic    Party    between 
1856  and  1860  must  be  given  a  major  place 
In   explaining   the   increasing    drift   toward 
dlsxinity  during  the  era.    The  verdict  of  his- 
tory to  veering  more  and  more  toward  the 
point  of  view  that  the  last  few  months  of 
the  Buchanan  admlxUstratlon,   which   have 
damned  hto  reputation,  were  the  product  of 
conditions  over  which  no  man  could  have 
exercised  adequate  control. 

Action  by  Buchanan  would  have  precipi- 
tated vrar  at  the  most  dangerous  period  of 
changing  administrations.    As  It  was,  con- 
flict  was   delayed   until    the   newly   elected 
Republican   President   could   face   the   issue 
with  a  iinlted  party  and  new  principles  for 
dealing  with  the  situation.     From  retirement 
at  Wheatland  James  Buchanan  vrrote  In  1881, 
"The  present  administration  had  no  alter- 
native  but   accept   the   war   instigated    by 
South  Carolina  or  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy. The  N<Mth  will  sustain  the  admlntotra- 
tlon  almost  to  a  man;  and  It  ought  to  be 
BTistalned  at  all  hazards."     Thoee  were  the 
words  of  a  true  patriot;   a  man  who  loved 
the  American  Union  but  who  had  been  fated 
to  sit  helpless  and  watch  Its  dlssoluUon.    On 
June  1.  1888,  James  Buchanan  passed  away, 
hto  statement  of  1861  vindicated;  the  Union 
he  loved  sustained  and  baptised  in  blood. 
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Fallbrook  Water  Suit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPBE8ENTATIVM 
Monday,  March  3. 1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  our  Rkcohd  the  follow- 
ing articie  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
which  explains  a  new  development  in  the 
colossal  suit  brought  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment against  home  owners  and 
fanners  in  the  Santa  Margarita  water- 
shed in  southern  California: 

JUSTKX    SXTES    CaLTICH    ON    Us«    OF    WaTH    AT 

"Bxa  Krx"  Sm — Rxtlt  to  Actiok  Imsists 
OH  Bight  To  Baim  ob  Smow 
(By  Kd  AloBworb) 

WUl  Uan  be  next? 

Is  United  States  Attorney  General  McGrath 
going  to  sue  for  a  paramoiint  right  to  the 
water  In  the  canals  of  the  famoiu  planet? 

He's  doing  the  next  thing  to  It  right  now. 

Suit  has  been  filed  by  McOrath  agalnist 
th«  California  Institute  of  Technology  at 
•lt«  of  its  "big  eye."  the  200-Inch  telescope 
on  Moiut  Palomar. 

Caltech — one  of  the  most  distinguished 
contributors  to  wartime  science— Is  accused 
In  the  Federal  suit  of  interfering  with  na- 
tional defense  by  taking  water  which  right- 
fully belongs  to  Marine  Camp  Pendleton  at 
Oceanside. 

It  is  all  a  part  of  the  Fallbrook  water  suit, 
which  has  aroused  a  national  storm  and  re- 
sulted In  charges  of  a  big  Federal  grab 
against  McGrath  and  the  United  State*  Jus- 
tice Department. 

<Ma>ES   TO   DCSIBT 

Mot  only  is  Caltech  accused  of  Interfering 
With  national  defense  at  the  site  of  the 
WOTld's  largest  telescope  on  Mount  Palomar. 
where  new  Information  On  the  heavens  Is  be- 
ing discovered,  but  It  is  ordered  to  quit  en- 
croaching upon  the  rights  of  the  United 
States. 

Disclosure  of  the  suit  came  yesterday  when 
the  Times  obtained  a  copy  of  the  answer  filed 
by  Caltech  through  its  attorneys.  O'Melveney 
and  Myers,  represented  by  Lauren  M.  Wright. 

Caltech  denies  it  Is  interfering  with  na- 
tional defense. 

It  goes  further. 

It  declares,  rather  tartly,  that  it  has  a 
right  to  the  rain  and  snow  that  fall  on  its 
property  on  the  6,138-foot  peak.  It  denies 
that  Its  use  of  the  rain  and  snow  could  have 
much  effect  upon  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
distant  Santa  Margarita  Blver  aroimd  which 
the  suit  revolves. 

The  telescope  Is  40  miles  or  so  from  Camp 
Pendleton. 

JOINS    3,300    DZrENOANTS 

Caltech,  in  becoming  a  defendant  in  the 
most  famous  water  suit  In  the  history  of  the 
West,  joins  about  3.200  other  individuals, 
churches,  lodges,  schools,  cemeteries,  and 
corporations  who  already  have  been  sued  on 
similar  grounds. 

The  accusation  against  the  famous  scien- 
tific school,  headed  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Millikan  and  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge, 
charges  that  Caltech  and  other  defendants 
"proceeded  to  encroach  upon  and  now  are 
encroaching  upon  and  threatening  to  con- 
tinue to  encroach  upon  the  already  insuffl- 
cient  supply  of  water  required  for  the  Na- 
tion's defense  in  connection  with  Camp 
Pendleton." 

COMrXNTIONS    ATTACKXO 

The  complaint  then  charges  there  ia  a 
threatened  destruction  of  the  military  in- 


■tallations  by  the  diversions  and  adverse 
Claims  of  the  defendants. 

Attorney  General  McGrath  requests  that 
the  court  declare  that  all  of  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  and  to  the 
Santa  Margarita  River  are  paramoxint  to  the 
rights  of  the  defendants. 

Caltech  strongly  attacks  the  contentions 
Of  the  Attorney  General. 

"Neither  the  Santa  MargariU  River  nor 
any  of  Its  tribuUries  flow  across  or  under 
any  of  this  defendant's  property  or  within 
many  mUes  thereof,"  its  answer  assert*. 

MIIXION*    mvXSTKD 

"The  only  waters  in,  on.  or  under  Uiis  de- 
fendant's property  consist  of  rainwater  when 
it  rains,  snow  water  when  It  snows,  and  per- 
colating waters  in  the  ground.  aU  of  which 
this  defendant  has  the  paramount  right  to 
use  beneficially  upon  it*  property." 

Many  millions  of  dollars'  investment  are 
represented  In  the  varloiis  telescopes,  in- 
cluding the  "big  eye"  itself  on  Mount 
Palomar. 

The  observatories  are  being  used  to  push 
back  the  limits  of  the  universe  in  studies  of 
light  from  distant  galaxies  that  started  it* 
Journey  toward  the  earth  a  bUlion  years  ago. 

Yesterday,  the  scientists  stiU  were  peering 
into  the  heavens,  apparently  undisturbed  by 
the  attempt  of  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  to  deprive  them  of  their  water 
supply. 


The  Implica^ona  of  Uiirersal  Military 
Traiaiof  for  Youtb  moA  EdicatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6, 1952 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Ralph  W.  McDonald,  president  of 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio: 

Thx    Implications    or   Univzbsal    MiLrrAar 

TRAININO  rO«  TOUTB  AND  BSUCATION 

Let  us  dlstlngxilsh  at  the  outset  between 
universal  military  service  in  wartime  and 
universal  mUltary  training  in  peacetime. 
They  are  two  entirely  different  things.  We 
are  now  at  war,  whether  we  call  it  by  that 
name  or  not.  The  drafting  of  able-bodied 
joung  men  is  absolutely  necessary  at  this 
time.  It  will  continue  to  be  aeceasary  for 
the  forseeable  future.  This  is  the  demo-> 
cratlc  way  of  providing  Armed  Fcrces  when 
the  Nation  is  at  war  or  faces  the  Immediate 
threat  of  war.  The  United  States  has  al- 
ways followed  this  policy.  UnUl  wars  cease 
we  shall  continue  to  d-^  so.  A  peacetime 
program  of  universal  military  training  is 
totally  different.  Such  a  system  is  Intended 
to  be  used  only  when  the  prospects  are  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  peace.  At  any  time 
there  Is  an  immediate  prospect  of  war,  we 
would  certainly  have  to  revert  to  our  time- 
honored  system  of  drafting  men  for  military 
service. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  possibility 
whatever  of  establishing  universal  military 
training.  We  must  have  all  of  our  drafted 
men  for  our  regular  armed  services.  This 
need  will  continue  for  at  least  3  or  4  years 
at  the  very  minimxim.  So  long  as  we  wage 
war  in  Korea,  or  maintain  several  divisions 
on  foreign  soU  In  Surope,  Asia,  or  elsewhere, 
we  have  no  choice.  We  must  have  3,500,000 
or  more  men  under  vms.  and  this  will  re- 


quire the  continued  use  of  our  Selective 
Service  System.  If  we  were  to  Institute  vml- 
versal  military  '.raining.  1*^  would  m«*n  that 
we  would  draft  all  boys  at  18.  take  them  to 
camp  for  8  month*  of  training,  send  them 
back  home  as  members  of  the  Reserves,  then 
after  a  year  or  two  draft  them  for  2  year* 
of  regular  senrice.  Such  double  drafting 
would  be  foolish  as  well  as  unfair.  It  Is 
much  better  to  draft  *b*  boys  once  and  have 
them  go  right  into  the  Armed  Foro**  whU* 
their  training  1*  fresh. 

An  effort  is  being  made,  howvw,  to  adopt 
•  universal  military  training  bUl  now.  Tta* 
proponents  admit  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
put  into  effect  for  an  indefinite  period,  but 
they  want  to  enact  the  bill  now  anyway. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  Nation  there 
have  been  periodic  efforts  to  lmpo*e  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  State*  some  form 
of  universal  military  training  as  a  routine 
part  of  our  peacetime  existence.  There  w«r* 
determined  efforts  to  establish  compulaory 
peacetime  military  training  after  World  War* 
I  and  n.  We  can  look  back  through  tbm 
public  records  for  150  y«ar*  and  find  the  In- 
*lstent  demands  of  individuals  and  group* 
from  time  to  time  urging  the  adoption  a€ 
this  measure.  So  Insistent  were  thee*  de- 
mand* in  the  early  day*  that  Jama*  M*<H*on 
felt  It  n*oe**ary  to  warn  the  people.  "Con- 
*tant  apprehenalon  of  war  ha*  the  tendency 
to  render  the  head  too  large  for  the  body. 
Throughout  all  Europe  the  armle*  kept  up 
under  the  pretext  of  defending  have  enslaved 
the  people."  Throughout  our  entire  history 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  always 
deciaively  rejected  every  effort  to  e*tabU*h 
compul*ory  peacetime  military  aervlce. 
Tho*e  who  would  like  to  *ee  the  measure 
passed  realize  full  weU  that  only  in  a  period 
of  widespread  fear  and  confusion  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  will  the  American  people  even  con- 
sider such  action.  We  are  now  In  the  midst 
Of  aiKh  a  period:  hence  the  proponents  of 
universal  military  training  are  attempting 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  se- 
cure the  passing  of  this  measure. 

It  I*  obvlotu  to  all  of  u*.  liowever,  that 
we  cannot  draft  all  the  young  men  for  a  *ys- 
tem  of  universal  military  training  and  8 
years  tof  service  in  the  H**ervee  and  at  the 
•ame  time  draft  all  the  ■asne  young  men 
for  active  aervlce  in  the  Nation's  fighting 
forces. 

Therefore,  proponents  of  universal  mUltary 
training  are  proposing  what  they  call  a  pilot 
aystea  of  voluntary  universal  military  train- 
ing. Under  this  proposal  flO.OOO  young  men 
about  to  be  drafted  would  be  permitted  to 
volunteer  for  universal  military  training  for 
6  months  after  which  they  would  serve  the 
remaining  18  months  of  their  regular  terms 
In  the  armed  services  under  selective  servioe. 
This  proposal  is  a  contradiction  on  Its  very 
face.  Universal  military  training  Is  never 
volxmtary  in  the  slightest  degree.  Its  moct 
characteristic  feature  1*  that  it  i*  universal 
and  eompulscry.  Those  who  propose  the 
pilot  scheme  are  obviously  seeking  to  set  up 
a  dummy  type  of  mlUtary  training  that  they 
hope  will  be  quite  popular  and  will  create  a 
favorable  impression  among  the  people — thus 
leading  the  people  to  believe  that  a  system  of 
universal  compulsory  peacetime  military 
training  would  be  the  seme  thing.  The  so- 
called  pUot  plan  wouldfln  fact  be  entirely 
different  from  a  system  ^f  peacetime  univer- 
sal military  training;  tlrere  would  be  no  simi- 
larity whatever.  What  makes  the  current 
proposal  so  obviotisly  an  effort  to  force  UMT 
through  on  a  subterfuge  la  the  fact  that,  if 
the  Defense  Department  wants  to  set  up  such 
a  plan  of  trali^lng  for  60,000  draftees  or 
volunteers.  It  can  go  ahead  and  do  so  right 
now,  without  any  special  bill. 

This  effort  to  bring  in  universal  peacetime 
military  training  by  the  back  door,  under 
pressure  of  present  international  tension.  1* 
disquieting,  particularly  at  a  time  wh-n  our 
national  leaders  should  be  concentrating  on 
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•tBMtlV*  defense.  Right  now  we  need  a  very 
Btrong  Military  Bstabllahment,  and  we  should 
permit  nothing  to  stand  In  the  way  of  main- 
taining such  a  military  force.  What  we  may 
need  to  do  after  the  present  period  ban  passed 
we  can  and  ahould  decide  at  that  time — not 
now.  It  1*  obvious  that  the  proponents  of 
xmlversal  mlllUry  training  are  not  willing  to 
have  this  question  considered  on  its  merit*. 
They  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
force  the  measure  upon  the  people  at  a  time 
when  they  think  the  public  mind  Is  filled 
with  apprehenalon.  They  do  not  trust  the 
decision  of  the  American  people  when  the 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
matter  calmly  and  Intelligently  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carefu.  deliberation. 

R  Is  no  accident  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  always  rejected  universal  compul- 
sory peeoetlmr  military  training.  History 
clearly  reveal*  that  our  refuaal  to  accept  thl* 
system  ha*  been  one  of  the  moat  constructive 
forces  In  the  development  of  our  Nation. 

The  freedom  which  we  enjoy  In  this  Na- 
tion did  not  oome  by  accident:  It  was  largely 
won  for  us  by  our  forefathers.  They  fought 
bard  against  great  odds  to  free  this  Nation, 
and  we  are  enjoying  the  Irults  of  their 
■tniggln*  Anyone  who  reeds  the  pages  of 
American  history  will  discover  that  these 
very  forebears  who  fought  for  our  freedom 
srere  bitterly  opposed  to  any  form  of  oom- 
puleor:'  military  training  In  peacetime.  They 
considered  It  as  one  of  the  earmarks  of 
tyrannical  government.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  esriy  patriots  came  to  this  coun- 
try to  escape  such  tyranny  and  to  ectabllsh 
b«rc  s  Nstlon  in  which  men  could  be  free 
from  such  messurcs  of  oppression. 

Without  the  handicap  of  compulsory 
peacetime  military  training,  we  have  been 
able  to  attain  unprecedented  military 
strength.  We  have  recently  engaged  in  two 
great  world  wars  In  which  the  military  power 
(rf  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  the 
determining  factor  leading  to  victory.  Our 
enemies  In  both  of  these  world  wars  have 
been  nations  that  have  practiced  universal 
eompulsory  peacetime  military  tralnlrg.  If 
there  were  the  slightest  bit  of  validity  In  the 
arguments  of  those  who  favor  unlrersal  mili- 
tary training,  we  would  have  lost  World  War 
X  and  World  War  n.  Our  enemies  would  have 
won,  because  they  had  had  untvrrsal  military 
training  for  generations. 

The  plain  truth  1*  that  the  mlUtary 
strength  of  the  United  Ststes  rests  on  a 
much  deeper  snd  broader  and  more  solid 
foundation.  "Hie  military  might  of  this  Ns- 
tlon derives  primarily  from  our  trrmrndous 
industrial  production,  our  great  agricultural 
output,  our  enormous  financial  resoxirces.  the 
greatly  superior  knowledge  and  abilities  of 
the  maases  of  our  people,  and  above  all  the 
unforced  patriotism  of  freemen.  Svery  one 
of  these  elements  would  be  weakened  by 
s  system  of  universal  eompulsory  peacetime 
military  training.  If  we  should  disrupt  the 
life  and  development  of  every  boy  In  the 
country  for  8  years  of  military  service  In 
pescetime.  we  would  retard  the  strength  of 
our  Nation  In  Industrlel  production,  in 
agrletiltural  output,  in  flnsnrlal  resources.  In 
knowledge  and  abilities,  and  In  Independ- 
ence of  personality.  Thoae  who  want  to  take 
0  months  for  Initial  training  plus  many  later 
stretches  of  compulsory  training  spanning  8 
years  of  the  life  of  each  boy  In  peacetime  are 
not  only  proposing  to  disrupt  the  life  and 
education  of  that  boy;  they  sre  urging  us  to 
undermine  the  very  strength  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  take  Just  one  lUtMtrmtlon.  The 
Office  of  Naval  Research  recently  sponsored 
an  exhaustive  study  of  doctors  of  philoeophy 
to  the  fields  of  science.  A  competent  staff  of 
rseearchers  worked  on  this  yrrblem  for  mors 
than  a  years,  with  unlimited  resources  at 
their  command  for  ascertaining  the  facts. 
They  concluded  ♦hat  the  Interruption  of 
education  in  World  War  n  bad  ^et  this  coun- 
try back  to  the  extent  of  10.000  doctors  of 
philosophy.    We  can  and  do  accept  such  a 


setback  in  a  period  of  actual  warfare.  There 
is  probably  nothing  that  could  happen  in- 
ternally that  would  weaken  our  country  as 
much  as  doing  this  sort  at  thing  as  a  regtilar 
peacetime  policy.  The  wartime  loss  of  10,000 
doctors  of  philosophy  will  never  be  recov- 
ered. It  Is  a  permanent  weakening  of  the 
country.  Just  one  of  those  lost  doctors  of 
philosophy  might  have  been  the  conqueror 
of  cancer,  or  the  discoverer  of  a  succeasful 
defense  against  the  atomic  bomb.  If  we  add 
together  the  doctors  of  philosophy  and  ths 
maater's  degree  holders  and  bachelor's  de- 
gree holders  and  the  high-school  graduates 
who  would  fall  by  the  wayside  in  one  genera- 
tion a*  a  result  of  universal  peacetime  mUi- 
tury  training,  we  would  reduce  even  the 
mUltary  strength  of  the  United  SUtce  to 
an  extent  greater  th.in  could  be  recovered  by 
a  tbousa.^  years  of  compulsory  peacetime 
military  training.  It  would  be  sheer  foUy  to 
adopt  a  permanent  policy  of  undermining 
the  future  of  the  United  SUtes  In  any  such 
fashion. 

We  would  be  foolish  today  If  we  were  to 
assume  that  tbsre  is  no  ^ai^er  of  war  with 
Russia.  Present-day  events  indicate  that  it 
may  be  just  a  matter  of  umc  unUl  the  event 
comes.  There  are  those  who  are  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  the  world  CommunUt 
leadership  wlU  respond  to  ntman  and  toler- 
ance and  decency,  i  do  not  think  they  wlU 
ever  do  so.  I  have  oobm  reluctantly  to  the 
concloston  ttiat  the  only  lsi«mage  they  un- 
derstand is  the  language  of  force;  timt  mili- 
tary defeat  leading  to  Internal  revolution  Is 
the  most  likely  way  to  deeCi  Uf  the  monster 
of  Communist  nmssslun  centering  tn  the 
Kremlin. 

If  that  war  comes,  the  chips  will  be  down. 
The  stakes  will  ineltxle  everything  we  be- 
lieve in:  the  Indepemlence  of  onr  country, 
the  freedom  of  our  Instmitlons.  the  dignity 
of  the  human  betag.  the  fundamental*  of 
wesum  civtUsstlofi.  even  our  very  ttssa  and 
borne*.  We  would  have  to  win  It.  We  dare 
not  take  the  allghtest  cbanoe  on  losing  that 
war.  Vertly  it  would  be  the  Armasecklon 
of  dvlllaatton. 

We  do  not  know  when  or  whether  such 
a  war  will  eoase.  It  could  come  within  the 
next  2  or  8  years,  althoo^  that  is  not  likely. 
What  U  more  ttfecly  is  thst  the  Russian  dic- 
tators via  continue  to  extend  and  consoli- 
date their  control  over  as  nruch  at  the  re- 
sources of  the  world  as  possible  before  they 
will  force  ve  Into  war.  In  tlie  saeanUme 
their  hope  Is  that  the  United  States  will  be 
weakened  graduaUy  from  within  by  a  dissipa- 
tion of  our  fiuanclaJ.  industrial,  teclinolog- 
ical,  scientific,  educational,  and  spiritual 
strength.  So  long  as  we  maintain  the  funda- 
mental strength  of  the  United  States,  we 
are  certain  to  win  the  ultimate  victory  in 
any  war  with  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  permit  the  weakening  of  our  fknancial 
structure,  our  industrial  system,  our  scien- 
tific snd  technological  progresa,  or  ota'  edu- 
cational system  which  produces  all  of  these 
things,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  defeat. 

If  the  all-out  war  with  Russia  comes,  it 
Is  certain  that  we  shall  do  what  we  had  to  do 
in  World  Wars  I  and  11:  develop  a  wholly 
new  system  and  procedure  of  warfare.  In  an 
historic  appearance  belore  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Postwar  MUltary  Policy  of  the 
United  States  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1945.  Jotephus  Daniels,  one  of  ths 
greatest  SecreUrles  of  the  Navy  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  said  that  the  first  thing 
that  has  to  be  done  to  prepare  for  modem 
war  Is  to  unlearn  the  strategies  and  methods 
of  previous  wars.  One  sure  result  of  a  tmi- 
versal  military  training  program  as  a  peace- 
time policy  would  be  u>  crystallise  our  mili- 
tary methods  and  strategy  into  s  fixed  pat- 
tern, thus  making  the  adjustment  to  new 
methods  ever  more  difficult.  It  is  a  natural 
tendency  of  our  generals  snd  admirals  to 
follow  fixed  Ideas  and  concepts,  anyway. 
May  I  quote  the  Fsbruary  1952  issue  of  For- 


tune magazine,  from  an  article  on  The  United 
States  MUltary  Mind: 

"American  generals  and  admirals  probably 
enjoy  aa  complete  freedom  a*  mlllUry  men 
anywhere  in  the  world.  •  •  •  gut  lor 
all  the  scope  given  them,  the  United  Statea 
military  have  often  shown  rigidity  and  down- 
right conservatism  in  tactics.  •  •  •  Along 
with  this  goes  the  belief  that  neat,  simple 
solutions  can  be  found  for  infinitely  com- 
plex problems." 

In  the  forthcoming  war  with  Rusela,  the 
United  SUtes  and  her  alUes  wlU  not  have 
the  slightest  chance  to  srln  If  the  test  of 
strength  is  Ic  terms  of  the  number  of  men 
and  kind  of  training  that  can  be  provided 
wltb  the  most  complete  system  of  universal 
military  training  ever  envisioned.     On  that 
basis,  Russia  and  her  sateulte  nations  would 
be  far  ahead  of  \u  at  every  turn..  For  us  to 
plan  our  defense  with  such  methods  would 
slm*^ly  put  us  st  the  mercy  of  Russia     We 
wUl  win  against  Russia  and  her  allies  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  won  every  war:   By 
throwing  Into  the  war  emergency  the  total 
clvUlan  strength  of  this  mighty  NaUon.    We 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  our  career 
mUltary  leaders  have  never  won  any  war  for 
us;  our  civilians  and  our  mUltary  iM>nenti- 
tles  have  forged  out  the  victories.    This  is 
not  accidental.    We  have  always  refused  to 
mllltarlae  our  people,  and  as  free  men  they 
have  ciUtivated  abiUtles  and  resources  far 
beyond  the  poeslbUlty  of  achievement  in  a 
mllltarlBtlc  nation.   If  we  maintain  our  free- 
dom, give  our  educational  system  an  oppor- 
tunity to  render  its  full  service,   give   our 
industrial  system  an  opportunity  to  grow 
stronger  and  more  productive,  preserve  in- 
tact the  free  ways  of  free  men  in  our  free 
country,  we  shaU  be  able  to  put  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  world  such  military  strength  as 
the  Russian  dictators  have  never  Imagined. 
A  system  of  universal  compulsory  military 
peacetime  training,  however,  would  eat  at 
the  very  vitals  of  our  national  strength,  and 
thus  undermine  even  otir  military  strength. 
No  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
ever  practiced  universal  peacetime  military 
training  such  a*  Is  proposed  for  this  country 
and  retained  the  strength  of  its  free  institu- 
tions.   Thtis  by  adopting  a  universal  peace- 
time military  training  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending ourselves  we  would,  in  fact,  as  Madi- 
son pointed  out  more  than  a  hvmdred  years 
ago.  be  risking  our  own  enslavement. 

It  Is  a  patriotic,  ennobling  experience  to 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  when  the  Nation  is  at  war  or  Is 
threatened  with  war.  To  put  on  the  \inl- 
form  of  the-oountry  at  such  a  time  and  give 
everything  one  has— even  his  life  if  neces- 
sary— is  one  of  the  privileges  and  responai- 
bllltles  of  a  free  man.  To  be  forced  into  a 
period  of  mUltary  training  in  a  period  of 
prolonged  peace  has  just  the  reverse  effect 
upon  an  Individual.  The  whole  philoeophy 
of  such  a  system  tends  to  destroy  the  free- 
dom of  the  young  man.  One  ot  the  princi- 
pal arguments  for  UMT  1*  the  claim  that  In 
peacetime  It  will  provide  excellent  disci- 
pline for  young  men.  Well  do  I  remember 
just  before  World  War  n  that  the  critics 
were  loudly  proclaiming  that  our  young  men 
were  too  soft,  too  weak,  too  undisciplined  to 
fight  effectively  for  their  country.  They  were  ' 
referred  to  in  derision  as  a  generation  of 
undisciplined  jltterbuggers.  They  had  been 
permitted  too  much  freedom  to  have  their 
own  Ideas  and  aspirations;  such  people  did 
not  make  good  soldiers.  It  was  claimed.  You 
remember  these  criticisms  of  our  young 
people  before  the  fateful  days  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Wittk  the  story  of  the  heroism  of  thess 
very  boys  written  in  blood  on  s  hundred 
battlefields  over  the  fsce  of  the  earth,  do  I 
need  to  cite  further  evidence  that  the  critics 
were  wrong?  These  boys,  derided  and  crltl- 
dsed,  became  the  most  valiant  and  reeourea-' 
ful  soldiers  this  Nation  has  ever  called  to 
arms.  The  very  fact  that  they  swre  tadtm 
vlduals.  that  each  was  capable  of  **>**^-n 
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for  himself,  that  they  bad  many  benefits 
of  a  free  education— these  were  the  reasons 
tbey  made  such  good  soldiers. 

Let's  lock  on  the  other  hand  at  a  nation 
that  had  practiced  universal  military  train- 
ing for  many  generations:  Prance.  Every 
man  In  Prance,  except  a  few  cripples,  had 
been  forced  to  serve  at  least  2  years  In  the 
army  of  that  country.  Our  generals  and  mili- 
tary experts  said  In  1938  that  Prance  had 
the  greatest  army  on  earth;  that  the  French 
Army  would  soon  destroy  Hitler  and  hla 
panzer  units.  That  very  system  of  uni- 
versal military  training  and  service  on  which 
tlie  French  relied  for  their  defense  had  lit- 
erally debilitated  the  democracy  of  France 
from  within.  Frenchmen  had  been  made 
Into  trained  soldiers  all  right,  but  they  had 
lost  the  resoluteness  and  moral  strength  of 
free  men.  The  most  Inglorious  days  of  France 
since  the  birth  of  the  Republic  were  those 
sad  days  of  World  War  II  when  the  armies 
of  Prance  wilted  away,  not  because  of  the 
power  and  might  of  the  Germans,  but  be- 
caiise  of  the  Inner  weakness  of  the  French 
tliemselves.  You  will  remember  that  Ger- 
many had  been  forced  to  give  up  vinlversal 
military  training  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Th\i8  the  Germans,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
developed  a  totally  new  system  of  warfare 
against  which  the  mighty  armies  of  France 
were  helpless. 

The  thing  I  am  trying  to  point  out  here  is 
that  no  nation  can  remain  free  If  It  subjects 
Its  peacetime  population  to  a  system  of  mlll- 
tarlaatlon.  It  h&s  never  been  done  anywhere 
else,  and  it  would  be  stupid  for  us  to  assume 
that  the  results  would  be  any  different  here. 
The  very  essence  of  democracy  is  fovmd  In 
the  fact  that  each  individual  Is  free  to  de- 
velop his  own  personality,  his  own  ideas,  his 
own  abilities,  his  own  skills  to  the  very  limit 
of  his  capacity.  There  is  only  one  possible 
way  to  produce  this  and  that  is  to  provide  a 
free  system  of  education  that  carries  every 
young  person  to  the  highest  level  of  achieve- 
ment of  which  he  is  capable.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  greatness  of  the  United  States. 
Educational  opportunity,  open  wide  to  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people.  Is  not  only  the 
birthright  of  the  individual  In  America,  it 
Is  also  \;he  root  of  our  strength  and  might 
as  a  Nation. 

The  effect  of  a  system  of  universal  peace- 
time military  training  upon  the  education 
of  our  young  people  would  be  devastating. 
Suppose  every  young  man  (and  remember 
wr  are  talking  about  peacetime)  should  b« 
required  at  the  age  of  18  or  thereabouts  to 
spend  6  months  in  a  military  unit  and  then 
continue  systematically  with  fiirther  periods 
of  military  training  for  a  total  of  8  years. 
Such  disruption  of  the  lives  of  these  young 
men  would  Inevitably  reduce  college  attend- 
ance very  sulxtantlally.  An  Inevitable  re- 
sult would  be  fewer  engineers,  fewer  phy- 
sicians, fewer  dentists,  fewer  teachers, 
fewer  scientists,  fewer  trained  diplomats. 
It  woxild  inevitably  mean  a  smaller  number 
ot  trained  people  In  every  field  of  human 
affairs  except  the  narrow  field  of  the  military 
•  establishment  Itself.  The  effect  upon  the 
development  of  our  Nation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  destiny  would  be  tragic.  When 
the  Nation  is  at  war,  there  Is  no  alternative. 
Our  education  must  suffer  during  such  a 
period.  Our  only  hope  is  that  we  may  be 
able  in  peacetime  to  redouble  our  efforts, 
strengthen  our  education,  and  make  up  for 
the  huge  losses  that  cannot  be  avoided  In 
a  war  period.  In  peacetime,  we  dare  not 
permit  such  an  undermining  of  our  educa- 
tion, because  it  Is  a  fatal  undermining  of 
our  Nation.  For  example,  we  must  exert 
every  effort  in  peacetime  to  make  up  for 
the  enormous  deficiency  of  doctors  of  philos- 
ophy caused  by  World  War  II.  We  must 
make  up  our  deficiencies  in  the  education  of 
doctors,  engineers,  and  teachers. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  every  major  organization  In  the  fields 
of  agriculture,    labor,    education,    and   re- 


ligion Is  vigorously  opposed  to  a  system  of 
compulsory  peacetime  military  training. 

On  this  critical  Issue  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  may  follow  the 
sound  advice  given  last  August  by  one  of 
the  greatest  military  men  this  Nation  has 
ever  produced.  Gen.  E>ouglas  MacArthur. 
When  testifying  before  a  commltee  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
General  MacArthur  was  asked  the  direct 
question  as  to  what  the  Congress  should  do 
about  universal  military  training.  General 
MacArthur  replied  without  hesitation  that 
the  matter  should  not  be  decided  under  the 
presstu-e  of  the  present  emergency  conditions, 
but  that  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  a 
decision  on  the  matter  until  after  the  pres- 
ent emergency  Is  entirely  over.  Then  and 
only  then,  said  General  MacArthur,  woxild  It 
be  possible  for  Congress  to  arrive  at  a  sound 
and  wise  decision  on  the  issue. 


A  B«naiiia  for  EifaicatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  19 52 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time  the  Senate  is  considei-lng 
legislation  having  to  do  with  the  offshore 
oil  deposits  of  the  United  States.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
the  Honorable  xjIstei  Hili..  and  a  score 
of  his  colleagues  have  introduced  an  oil- 
for-education  bill,  which  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Senate  will  pass. 

Under  imanlmous  consent,  I  am  In- 
serting two  articles  from  the  March  is- 
sue of  Harper's  magazine,  the  first  by 
the  editors  of  this  fine  publication,  and 
the  second  by  Senator  Hill.  Both  are 
very  much  worth  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration o'  the  membership  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 
[From  Harper's  magaalne  of  March  1952] 

PESaONAL    AND   OTHXaWISS 

Let  us  not  underestimate  our  own  chances. 
Not  all  the  great  op{>ortunities  are  history. 
There  are  still  jackpots  In  this  one-armed- 
bandit  world  of  ours. 

Anyone  might  think,  from  the  elfcglac 
tones  of  those  who  write  about  the  discov- 
eries at  Sutter's  mUl  or  at  Comstock's  dig- 
gings, for  example,  that  the  time  for  such 
lucky  strikes  was  over.  They  admit  that 
these  windfalls  of  the  frontier,  as" Professor 
Webb  graphically  called  them  In  this  maga- 
zine a  few  months  ago,  may  have  been  fun 
while  they  lasted.  But  these  are  sterner 
times,  they  think,  and  mankind  must  tight- 
en its  belt  and  make  do.  There  hasn't  been 
a  big  gold  rush  since  1898. 

Most  of  us  have  even  persuaded  ourselves, 
for  whatever  gloomy  satisfaction  the  persua- 
sion gives,  that  there  wai  something  wicked 
about  gathering  up  such  windfalls — though 
It  would  take  some  doing  to  show  how  this 
sort  of  Jackpot  differs  from  the  manna  from 
heaven  which  the  Lord  Himself  commanded 
his  children  to  gather  on  an  earlier  frontier. 
One  gets  the  Impression  that,  if  the  question 
were  raised,  a  good  many  of  our  moral  and 
spirited  spokesmen  would  take  the  line  that 
Jackpots  may  have  been  all  right  for  chil- 
dren, but  we  (and  oxir  economy,  of  coxirse) 
are  mature. 

Just  where  this  no-more-Jackpots  Idea 
came  from,  or  Just  why  anybody  believed  it 
when  it  turned  up.  is  beyond  the  scoi>e  of 
our  present  inquiry.    The  idea  is.  of  course.^ 


nonsense.  As  Allen  Hevlns  recently  re- 
minded us,  all  the  gold  and  all  the  silver  dis- 
covered and  produced  throughout  the  entire 
world  since  Columbus  discovered  America 
has  been  worth  only  about  $16,000,000,000. 
which  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  petroleum 
which  has  been  pumped  In  the  United  SUtes 
alone  In  the  past  4  years.  If  the  gold  of  the 
Incas,  and  the  gold  of  Australia,  and  the 
sliver  of  the  Comstock  lode  each  in  turn  re- 
shaped the  destinies  of  nations,  what  may  we 
expect  of  the  •50.000.000.000  worth  of  oil  and 
gas  which  waits  to  be  gathered  from  under 
the  submerged  coastal  land,  beyond  low 
tide,  offshore  from  California.  Teaas.  and 
Louisiana? 

.That  Jackpot  fell  right  Into  your  lap  and 
mine  when  the  Supreme  Cotirt  ruled  that 
the  submerged  lands,  and  all  the  mineral 
resources  beneath  them,  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  a  whole — not  to 
the  three  States  which  want  exclusive  rights 
to  them.  But  otir  reprecentatlves  in  Con- 
gress are  apparently  scared  of  our  good  luck. 
Thoee  in  the  lower  House — with  visions  of 
Jimmy  Stewart's  movie  or  the  downfall  of 
Spain  In  their  heads — frantically  voted  to 
give  the  whole  shebang  away. 

Well.  Jimmy  Stewart  (In  the  movie,  of 
course)  and  Spain  did  Indeed  have  reason 
to  vtab  tbey  hadnt  been  so  lucky.  Luck  Is 
harder  to  take  than  mlsfortime.  If  you  are 
not  ready  for  It — and  neither  Jimmy  nor  the 
Spaniards  bad  gone  further  in  their  thinking 
aboxit  JackpoU  than  "Gee  whlx."  Appar- 
ently the  Bouse  of  Representatives  hadnt 
had  time  for  much  jaore  than  that,  either, 
when  it  decided  to  unload.  At  least,  this  la 
a  chariuble  explanation  of  its  behavior. 

Fortunately  for  us  all.  however,  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  yet  acted,  and  there  has  been 
time  for  those  who  are  not  afralJ  o^  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  little  thinking  and  planning. 
The  most  Interesting — and  moat  exciting- 
proposal  we  have  seen  Is  the  one  made  by 
Senator  Liarza  Hnx.  of  Alabaiaa.  In  his  ar- 
ticle, A  Bonanza  for  Education.  Senator 
Hill  has  been  interested  in  education  for  a 
long  time.  When  he  was  22  years  old.  only 
a  years  after  be  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  (with  both  academic  and  law 
degrees  (he  was  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  education  In  his  native  dty.  Mont- 
gomery. In  the  Senate,  where  he  has  served 
since  1938.  he  has  been  coauthor  of  a  num- 
ber of  blUs  and  amendments  which  have 
provided  Federal  support  for  education. 
Among  his  other  achievements,  he  has  spon- 
sored the  school-limch  program.  Federal  aid 
to  rural  libraries,  the  vocational  Education 
Act  of  1946,  and  the  GI  bUl  of  righU.  His 
present  article  tells  about  the  oil -for -educa- 
tion amendment  which  he  and  17  of  his  Sen- 
ate coUeagues  are  now  sponsoring. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristically 
American,  In  the  best  sense  of  that  word, 
than  Senator  Hill's  assumption  that  the 
thing  to  buy  with  a  •50.000,000,(XX)  Jackpot 
is  more  and  better  schools  and  colleges. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  were  only  the  most 
eminent  spokesmen  of  the  almost  universal 
belief  among  the  founders  of  the  Nation  that 
our  Institutions  required  an  educated  cltl- 
senry.  Furthermore.  Washington  knew  as 
well  as  John  Dewey  that  America  required 
a  kind  of  education  which  was  appropriate 
to  its  principles  and  circumstances.  That 
Is  why.  SF  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson, 
he  wanted  to  help  establish  a  national  uni- 
versity which  would  'supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  the  youth  of  this  country 
abroad  for  purposes  of  education,  wbere  too 
often  principles  and  habits  unfriendly  to 
republican  government  are  Imbibed  and  not 
easily  discarded.** 

The  case  for  Government  aid  to  universal 
education  in  a  democracy  found  one  of  Its 
earliest  and  most  forceful  advocates  In  a 
young  Delaware  school  teacher  and  news- 
paper editor  named  Robert  Coram,  who  had 
been  a  midshipman  under  John  Paul  Jones 
when  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  licked  the 
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SerapU.     In  1791.  when  he  was  80,  Coram 

Published  a  book  callsd  Political  Inquiries: 
to  Which  Is  Added  a  Plan  for  the  General 
btablishment  of  Schools  Throughout  the 
United  St4ites. 

Agreeing  with  Noah  Webster  that  although 
our  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  were  re- 
publican, the  laws  covering  education  were 
monarchical.  Coram  roundly  asserted  that 
It  was  "a  shame,  a  scandal  to  civlllaed  so- 
ciety, that  part  only  of  the  citizens  should 
be  sent  to  colleges  and  universities  to  learn 
to  cheat  the  rest  of  their  Uberties.  •  •  • 
Bducatlon  ought  to  be  secured  by  govern- 
ment to  every  class  of  dtlsens.  to  every  child 
In  the  State." 

Ever  since  1787.  when  Congress  provided 
that  one  section  of  each  township  In  the 
northwest  territory  should  be  designated  as 
school  land,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  Its  sale 
sbotild  go  to  the  support  of  pubUc  schools, 
the  pubUc  lands  have  been  regarded  as  a 
bonanaa  for  education.  Let  um  hope  that 
when  Congress  takes  up  Senator  Hnx's  pro- 
posal for  use  of  our  offshore  oil  resources  our 
representatives  will  be  reminded  of  what  old 
John  Qulncy  Adams  bad  to  say  on  such  mat- 
ters. "The  first  instrument  "for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  men."  he  said.  Is 
knowledge,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge "institutions  and  seminaries  at  learn- 
ing" are  essential. 

"The  public  lands."  be  also  sakl.  "are  the 
richest  inheritance  ever  bestowed  by  a  boun- 
tiful Creator  upon  any  national  community. 
*  *  *  I  had  long  entertained  and  cherished 
the  hope  that  these  public  lands  were  among 
the  chosen  instniments  *  *  *  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  man.  by  establishing 
the  prsctical.  self-evident  truth  of  the  nat- 
ural equality  and  brotherhood  of  aU  man- 
kind as  the  foundation  of  aU  human  gov- 
emmen.;,  and  by  banishing  slavery  ^nd  war 
from  the  earth." 

It  Is  stlU  a  hope  worth  cheriahlng. 

A  BoitAivzA  roa  Bdxtcatiom 

(By  Hon.  Ltemt  Hnx.  United  States  Senator 
from  Alabama ) 

The  American  people  find  tbemselvea  to- 
day very  much  like  a  man  who  has  suddenly 
Inherited  a  fortune.  The  people  of  the  Na- 
tion own  at  least  $60,000,000,000  worth  of  oil 
and  gaa  and  haven't  made  up  their  minds 
what  to  do  with  it.  Of  course,  when  a  man 
unexpectedly  comes  into  great  wealth  it 
takes  him  quite  a  while  Just  to  get  used  to 
the  Idea  of  being  rich.  So  It  Ls,  perhaps, 
with  the  American  people  and  their  fortune 
in  OIL 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  vast  deposits  of  oil  under  the  mar- 
ginal sea  and  the  Continental  Shelf,  which  In 
aome  places  In  the  Gulf  extends  out  as  tar 
as  160  miles  from  shore.  The  geologists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  of  private  oil  companies  estimate 
that  here  are  at  least  15.000.000.000  barrels 
of  oil.  At  the  going  price  of  $2.70  a  barrel, 
which  may  well  increaoe  as  the  world's  oil 
reserves  are  depleted,  this  adds  up  to  over 
$40,000,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  oU.  estimates  published 
by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  and 
the  American  Gas  Association  say  there  are 
also  fabulous  quantities  of  natural  gas.  For 
the  same  areas,  these  estimates  of  gas  total 
140.000.000.000  units  of  i.OOO  cubic  feet.  If 
we  take  7  cents  a  unit  as  a  conservative  fig- 
ure for  the  pxirpoee  of  arriving  at  the  value 
of  the  gas  reserves  and  multiply  by  140.000.- 
000.000  we  see  that  the  gas  is  worth  almost 
$10,000,000,000.  For  centuries  the  oil  and 
gas  lay  undiscovered,  the  subject  of  no  con- 
tioverny.  Today,  they  are  capable  of  being 
lifted  from  the  depths  through  modern  tech- 
ncdogy. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  ruled  three  times — once  In  1947  and  twice 
In  1950 — that  these  submerged  coastal  lands 
beyond  the  low-tide  mark,  often  erroneously 
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termed  "tldelands."  belong  to  the  United 
States  as  a  whole — that  is.  to  all  the  people 
of  the  48  States — and  are  not  the  property 
of  the  adjoining  States.  California,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana.  These  decisions  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  true  tldelands  (the  lands 
between  the  points  of  high  and  low  tide) 
nor  with  our  inland  waterways,  which  belong 
to  the  individual  States. 

When  a  man  becomes  suddenly  rich  he 
often  finds  himself  surrounded  by  new 
faces — people  anxious  to  tell  him  about  their 
pet  projects,  personal  needs,  and  get-rich- 
qulck  schemes.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  the  American  people  and  particu- 
larly to  their  Representatives  In  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  Nation's  tuidersea  oU. 
Many  proposals  have  been  put  forward  for 
getting  rid  of  these  $50,000,000,000.  I  shall 
not  discuss  them  here  except  to  mention 
the  most  fantastic  of  them  all.  which  for 
some  strange  reason  Is  the  one  most  in 
danger  ot  acceptance.  This  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
the  48  States  disregard  the  decisions  of  our 
highest  Court  and  make  an  outright  gift  of 
the  bulk  of  this  oil  and  gas  to  three  States, 
California.  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 

I  am  not  going  to  devote  much  time  to 
discussing  this  suggestion  here  excepit  to  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
want  the  Congress  to  overrule  the  Supreme 
Court  and  give  away  their  $50,000,000,000. 
The  question  that  should  concern  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  is  not  how 
to  give  the  oil  and  gas  away,  but  how  to 
keep  It  and  use  It  In  the  national  Interest. 
This  vast  national  patrimony  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  entire  Nation  and  must  be 
used  for  their  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

With  the  best  legal  talent  that  ample  funds 
could  employ,  the  three  States  put  forward 
their  claims  for  these  undersea  resources  In 
the  Supreme  Court  and  lost.  Now  this  dis- 
satisfied minority  of  States,  with  the  help  of 
certain  private  oil  interests,  are  carrying  on 
a  relentless  campaign  to  gH  this  national 
wealth  for  themselves  by  means  of  a  bill 
in  Congress.  They  have  actually  managed 
to  push  their  blU  through  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  exactly  the  same  kind 
Of  give-away  bill  that  the  President  vetoed 
6  years  ago— before  the  three  lawsuits  were 
decided.  This  bUl  to  make  the  biggest  gift 
in  history  is  now  In  the  Senate. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  Congress — now 
that  the  question  of  title  has  been  adju- 
dicated by  our  highest  Court — should  give 
away  the  bulk  of  these  vast  national  prop- 
erties or  that  the  American  people  when 
they  become  acquainted  with  this  situation 
will  permit  It. 

The  wise  and  prudent  man,  when  blessed 
with  a  sudden  and  stirprising  inheritance, 
thinks  first  of  the  sectuity  of  his  family. 
The  American  people  must  think  first  of  ths 
security  of  their  families — which  means  the 
security  of  their  country. 

In  national  security  oiu"  first  lino  cf  de- 
fense is,  of  coiu'se.  the  military  establish- 
ment Itself.  But  the  second  and  strongest 
line  of  defense  Is  the  education  and  train- 
ing, the  intellectual  and  scientific  com- 
petence of  our  citizens.  Holding  these  two 
considerations  paramount,  17  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  Joined  in  the  last  session  ~f 
Congress  in  introducing  in  the  Senate  an 
amendment  to  dedicate  these  precloxis.  Ir- 
replaceable national  oil  and  gas  resources  to 
the  common  defense  and  to  education  in 
all  the  States,  at  all  levels:  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  highsr  education. 

Sponsoring  the  oU-for-educatlon  amend- 
ment with  me  are  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Senators  from  17  States,  representing 
every  section  of  the  country:  Senators  Ke- 
FAuvn.  of  Tennessee;  Nxxtt,  of  West  Virgin- 
ia; ToBXT,  of  New  Hampshire:  Moasx,  of  Ore. 
gon;  DotJOLAS,  of  Dlinols:  Bkntom,  of  Con- 
necticut; SPASKMAif,  of  Alabama;  HuMPiurr, 
of  Minnesota;  Caavaz.  ot  New  Mexico;  Hxif- 


i<nK08.  of  Missouri;  Gnxcmi,  of  Iowa;  Leh- 
man, of  ~New  York;  Mtnuur.  of  Montana; 
Lanoeb,  of  North  Dakota;  Moodt,  of  Michi- 
gan; AiKXN,  of  Vermont;  and  Fulbsicht.  oi 
Arkansas. 

Our  proposal  heeds  the  warning  of  the 
global  tremors  in  Iran  and  the  Middle  East 
where  lie  over  half  the  world's  oil  resources — 
In  Russia's  back  yard.  It  bears  in  mind  the 
strategic  foresight  of  the  late  James  Forres- 
tal,  who  as  Secretary  of  Defense  called  the 
offshore  oil  the  Nation's  "most  priceless  pos- 
session." Our  amendment  also  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  conserving  these  resources 
by  keeping  th->  withdrawal  of  the  oil  under 
the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Depart-  ' 
ment  of  the  Interior.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

We  have  specifically  provided  that  during 
the  present  emergency  the  royalties  from  this 
offshore  oil  may  be  used  for  the  urgent  needs 
of  national  defense.  But  once  the  emergency 
needs  of  national  defense  are  met,  our 
amendment  looks  ahead  to  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  these  great  new  public  lands 
for  the  education  of  our  children,  to  serve 
the  longer-range  needs  of  national  security. 

We  propose  this  In  the  thorough  convic- 
tion that  the  development  of  every  American 
boy  and  girl  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  or 
her  capabilities  adds  overwhelmingly  to  the 
strength  of  our  democracy, 
n 

I  suggest  that  otir  present  American  ca- 
pacity for  organization  and  production — 
which  is  the  essential  basis  of  our  national 
secxirity — Is  largely  the  direct  result  of  two 
mighty  American  inspirations  about  educa- 
tion. The  first  of  these  was  the  idea  of  pub- 
lic support  for  free  schools  with  good  educa- 
tional standards,  advocated  and  fought  for 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  first  implemented 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  by 
Horace  Mann.  The  second  was  the  policy  of 
dedicating  revenues  from  our  public  lands  to 
education. 

From  the  earliest  ijeginnlngs  in  colonial 
times  many  of  the  Colonies  earmarked  public 
lands  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  first 
case  was  in  Virginia  in  1618.  Colleges  started 
with  the.  aid  of  land  grants  In  the  varloiis 
Colonies  Include  Harvard  in  Mussachusetts, 
William  and  Mary  in  Virginia,  Tale  In  Con- 
necticut. Princeton  in  New  Jersey,  and  others 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  After  the 
American  Revolution,  when  individual  States 
laid  claim  to  the  territories  west  of  the 
Appalachians,  Congress  wisely  ruled  against 
them,  and  in  1785  and  1787  passed  ordinances 
which  specifically  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
public  lands  west  of  the  mountains  for 
school  purposes.  Many  of  the  great  State 
universities  were  started  with  the  aid  of 
these  lands.  And  the  policy  was  greatly 
extended  when  the  Morrill  Act.  passed  by 
Congress  in  1862  and  signed  into  law  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  established  our 
magnificent  system  of  land-grant  colleges, 
which  play  such  an  Important  part  In  our  v 
public  system  of  higher  education — particu- 
larly In  the  South  and  West. 

Out  of  this  farsighted  and  inspired  use  of 
a  portion  of  the  national  domain  has  arisen  a 
system  of  great  educational  institutions 
upon  which  the  higher  education  of  a  great 
number  of  Americans  depends.  No  one  can 
estimate  what  it  has  meant  to  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  United  States. 
Along  with  the  application  of  public  fxmds 
for  free  education  for  all  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  level,  it  has  contributed  vastly  to 
that  trained  competence — In  indiistry.  in 
agriculture,  in  social  organlzatio-i — ^upon 
which  oxir  national  strength  is  based:  a 
trained  competence,  not  of  a  selected  few, 
but  of  a  whole  Nation. 

Now  this  precious  Intellectual  heritage  of 
education  for  all  our  [wople  is  threatened. 
Witness  the  dUapldated  condition  of  our 
schools,  all  too  many  of  which  are  danger- 
oxuly  overcrowded;  the  alarming  exodus  of 
inadequately    salaried    teachers    from    the 
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teaching  proreaaton  into  better-paying  par- 
■aits;  and.  furthermore,  tbe  abaolute  necea 
ilty  d  expanding  our  schools  to  meet  th« 
needs  of  the  next  few  yean.  Elementary 
school  enrollment  Jumped  by  nearly  a  mil- 
lion last  year  as  the  increased  wartime  crop 
d  babies  began  to  enter  school,  and  over 
the  next  few  years  a  tidal  wave  of  9- year-olds 
will  hit  the  educational  system.  This  will 
brlag  a  need  for  thoxisands  upon  thousands 
of  new  elementary  school  teachers,  upon 
whose  qualities  of  mind  and  character  we 
■hall  rely  to  help  vm  mold  tbe  children  of 
the  Hatlcn  for  the  responslbUities  at  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  We  have  never  given 
ova  teachers  the  reon^ltlon.  tbe  apprecia- 
tion, and  the  ftnanclal  security  tbey  deserve. 
They  were  poorly  paid  even  before  World 
T*ar  n  and  tbey  are  much  worse  off  today. 
for  tkeir  earnings  have  not  kept  pace  with 
earnings  In  general,  nor  with  prices.  And 
the  drain  is  greatest  among  those  who  are 
best  trained;  teacher-training  colleges  can- 
ooi  even  begin  to  meet  the  huge  demaiKlB  for 
teachers  from  among  their  dwindling  gradu- 
ating classes. 

As  for  our  colleges  and  universities,  their 
situation  Is  likewise  grave.  Whether  they 
are  State  institutions,  land-grant  collegca, 
large  private  universities,  or  small  eoliegea. 
they  are  aUnoat  universally  In  financial 
trouble.  I  need  not  belabor  this  point  for 
the  readers  of  Harper's,  almost  every  one  of 
whom  must  be  painfully  acquainted  with  the 
urgency  of  the  financial  problem  as  it  af- 
fects one  institution  or  another.  I  need  only 
remind  them  that  at  tbe  very  moment  when 
tbe  colleges  are  running  short  of  funds  we 
are  facing  a  national  need  for  more  teach- 
ers, more  agriculturists,  more  scientists, 
more  engineers,  and  more  doctors,  to  say 
Botbtng  of  more  weli-eq\iipped  professional 
and  business  leaders. 

In  such  an  emergency  we  are  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  apply  an  old  and  tried  tradition 
to  the  solution  of  a  new  and  growing  prob- 
lem: To  be  able,  in  effect,  to  atrengtiien 
American  education  with  a  new  •60,000.000.- 
000  endowment. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  the  oil-for-edu- 
catlom  amendment  Is  entirely  In  ac4:ordance 
with  our  continuing  national  tradition  of  de- 
voting tbe  proceeds  of  public  lands  to  the 
■uppcrt  of  education.  The  adoption  of  this 
proposal  will  ba  a  historic  act  comparable 
to  the  Ordinances  of  1786  and  1787  and  to 
ttM  MorrUl  Act  of  1883.  In  fact,  the  rcve- 
nxics  from  the  oil-for-educaUon  idea  will 
probably  in  the  course  of  time  far  exceed  the 
sum  total  of  reeeipts  from  all  previous  Fed- 
eral grants  of  public  lands  for  educational 
pvirposes.  Adoption  of  the  proposal  will  be 
like  dedicating  an  oil  well  to  the  support  of 
each  school  and  collage  In  America. 

m 

Tou  may  ask.  "How  do  you  propose  to 
use  these  funds  for  edtication?"  The  answer 
Is  simple.  First,  say  my  17  Senate  colleagues 
and  I.  let  us  make  sure  that  the  resources 
are  kept  In  hand.  When  that  is  awured. 
tben  let  us  devote  the  time  and  brains  neces- 
sary to  find  out  how  best  to  devote  these  re- 
sources to  the  national  needs  in  education. 

Our  amendments  provides  that  a  national 
council  of  13  educators  be  appointed  to 
study  tbe  question  of  applying  the  funds  to 
aid  education  in  every  State  in  the  Dniou, 
and  to  report  back  to  Congress  its  recom- 
mendations for  action.  Of  the  12  members. 
4  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
4  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  4 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Tbe  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment,  who  are  to  t>e  drawn 
from  t>oth  political  parties,  envisage  a  com- 
pletely nonpartisan,  nonpolltlcal  council. 

Xven  more  important,  we  believe,  is  tbe 
quality  of  its  membership,  which  should  be 
drawn  from  among  such  expert  and  responsi- 
ble people  as  tbe  heads  of  the  great  educa- 
tional foundations,  tbe  beads  of  our  ooUegea 
tluVuiiiversities,  large  and  small,  and  the 


ablest  men  and  women  In  the  secondary  and 
eletaentary  fields.  We  must  bring  together 
on  tbe  council  the  moat  brUllant,  tbe  best 
Informed,  and  most  experienced  ndnda. 

Out  of  a  study  by  such  a  council  should 
come  Intelligent  and  equitable  plans  for  re- 
lieving the  financial  straits  of  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools:  and  also  for  helping 
o\ir  colleges  and  universities,  medical  schools, 
dental  schools,  nursing  schools,  technological 
schools,  and  research  institutions,  presum- 
ably through  measures  such  as  scholarahips 
and  granU-ln-aid.  Tbe  poesibilltlea  chal- 
lenge the  imagination. 

Here  we  are  offered  the  opportunity — and 
this  one.  I  assure  you,  really  does  knock  but 
once — of  oalng  the  Nation's  wealth  under  tb« 
sea.  given  by  providence  without  tasea.  to 
meet  a  large  part  of  the  pressing  needs  of 
Anterican   education. 

How  often  have  all  of  lis  dreamed  of  some 
va£t  bonanza  which  would  give  ua  the  bricks 
and  mortar,  the  aen  and  tbe  women,  the 
institutions  and  ijwtrumen  tali  ties  to  oOar 
our  children  what  they  really  need:  Wow  it 
is  within  our  reach. 

Let  us  not  be  leas  wise  and  forsatfbted 
than  those  great  statesmen  of  oxir  earlier 
history  who  aeiaed  similar  opportunities  to 
dedicate  great  national  resources  for  sduca- 
tlon.  to  the  benefit  of  generations  to  com*. 


Fdabcri  Uw  Upheld 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  wrw  voax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPkESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
should  be  ample  ground  for  gratification 
In  tbe  fact  that  six  learned  Justices  of 
ttie  Supreme  Court,  speaking  for  a  nm- 
Jorlly  of  that  Court,  declared  New  York 
State's  Peinberg  law  to  be  constltutionaL 
I  awaited  this  decision  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  because  as  a  former  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Senate,  this  law 
had  my  nK)et  enthusiastic  support. 

I  voted  for  this  measure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  felt  that  it  was  the  State's  duty 
to  enact  such  legislation  as  would  pro- 
tect its  public  school  system  against 
Communist  and  any  other  subversive  in- 
filtration. This  New  York  statute  has 
a  clear  and  simple  purpose.  It  applies 
to  superintendents,  teachers,  and  other 
employees  of  the  public  schools.  It  for- 
bids tlie  hiring  for  any  such  position 
and  directs  dismissal  of  any  already  em- 
ployed who  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  by  unlawful  means  or 
who.  with  full  knowledge,  is  a  member 
of  such  organization  having  such  sin- 
ister purpose.  This  law  has  been  the 
target  of  vicious  attack  from  the  time 
the  proposal  was  introduced  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  Its  opponents 
have  at  times  painted  horrifying  pictures 
of  police  state,  making  it  dangerous  for 
school  teachers  to  think  or  say  anything 
except  what  a  ruling  majority  may  hap- 
pen to  approve  at  the  moment. 

In  enacting  this  law,  we  had  extreme 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  In 
that  school  authorities  cannot  list  an 
organization  as  subversive  until  after 
full  notice  and  hearings.  Continued 
membership  of  a  listed  organization  oy 
a  teacher  is  treated  only  as  prima  facie 


evidence  of  dlaquaUflcatlon.  The  ac- 
cused teacher  or  employee  Is  entitled  to  a 
bearing  with  tbe  right  to  be  represented 
by  counsel.  At  that  hearing  she  can 
offer  eridence  to  overcome  the  presump- 
tion of  guilt  arising  from  mere  m«nber- 
ship  in  a  listed  organization,  and  if  dis- 
missed she  is  given  the  right  to  Judicial 
review  of  the  findings.  But.  and  this  Is 
important,  before  she  can  be  dismissed, 
the  school  authorities  mukt  prove  that 
an  accused  teacher  knew  that  the  listed 
organlaiUon  to  which  she  continued  to 
belong  was  subversive  in  purpoae. 

Oppcments  of  this  measure  presum- 
ably argue  that  a  teacher  can  be  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
She  can  preach  communistic  doctrine 
from  the  housetops.  She  can  belong  to 
organisations  which  have  been  listed  as 
advocating  the  imlawftil  overthrow  of 
the  Oovemment.  But  she  cannot  be 
barred  from  a  Job  in  the  public  schools 
as  long  as  she  does  not  break  any  laws, 
and  as  long  as  her  work  meeU  profes- 
sional standards.  To  do  otherwise,  these 
so-called  liberals  contend  would  be  an 
encroachment  upon  individual  liberty. 
I  cannot  be  this  liberal  with  our  freedom 
and  sectmty.  To  this  weak,  soft-beaded 
thinking  I  cannot  subscribe. 

Ten  years  of  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  its 
predecessors  have  definitely  established 
that  tbe  Communist  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  foreign  controlled,  that 
its  ultimate  objective  is  to  overthrow  our 
free  government  and  that  Its  activities 
are  carried  on  by  secret  aiMl  conspirato- 
rial methods  by  infiltrating  its  doctrines 
into  our  schools,  labor  organizations  and. 
sadly.  I  must  admit  they  have  ififiltrated 
brancbes  of  our  Oovemment 

All  this  presents  a  definite  problem  of 
protecting  our  freedom  from  those  who 
would  destroy  it  without  at  the  same  time 
Infringing  upon  tbe  freedom  of  all  Amer- 
ican people:  and  if  this  problem  be  a  difB- 
cult  one.  our  differences  should  be  re- 
solved on  the  side  of  strength  ratlier  than 
that  of  weakness.  This  conflict  between 
security  and  freedom  is  serious  and  fun- 
damental  for.  without  freedom,  the 
America  that  we  know  and  love  caniK>t 
exist  for  freedom  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  security  there  can  be 
no  freedom.  If  security  is  given  prefer- 
eiKe.  freedom  may  suffer,  but  if  we  are  to 
give  freedom  priority,  such  freedom  may 
be  short  lived. 

The  Peinberg  law  is  a  constructive 
meastire.  designed  to  protect  our  free- 
dom and.  mere  particularly,  the  integrity 
of  our  public  schools. 

I  submit  herewith  an  editorial  on  this 
subject  published  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  on  March  4.  1952: 

PKntasBo  Law  Urann 

The  only  thing  surprising  about  tbe  (7nlted 
Ststes  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding 
New  York's  Peinberg  law  Is  that  there  was 
any  dissent  from  the  main  rule  laid  down. 
It  U  the  purpose  of  this  law  to  provide 
for  the  dlsqualtflcation  of  subversive  person- 
nel In  tbe  public -school  system,  and  the 
Nation's  highest  Court.  In  a  6-to-8  division, 
has  held  simply  that  the  Sute  has  every 
constitutional  right  to  do  this. 

Neither  the  wisdom  of  the  law  nor  the 
elaborate  procedures  Jt  e'tnblishes  was  on 
trial.    The  only  Pederal   question  was   its 
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eonstitutlonaUty.  and  the  doctrine  eet  fortli 
by  Justice  Sherman  Mlnton  for  the  nujorlty 
is  nothing  more  than  a  restatement  of  the 
old  truism  that,  whereas  everybody  has  a 
oonstltuUonal  right  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  aaaociation.  nobody  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  a  Oovemment  job. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Peinberg  law,  Jus- 
tice Mlnton  wrote,  which  deprives  anybody 
of  any  right  to  fret  speech.  Public-school 
employees  may  work  for  the  school  system 
upon  the  reasonable  terms  land  down  by 
the  proper  authorities  of  New  York.  If  they 
do  not  choose  to  work  on  such  terms,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  retain  their  beliefs  and 
associations  and  go  elsewhere. 

The  dissenters  from  this  doctrine  were 
the  usual  two— Justices  Douglas  and  Black. 
They  feel  that  all  theee  toyalty  procedures 
put  public  employees  in  tbe  category  of 
second-class  dtiaens  by  denying  them  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression.  The  third 
dissent,  by  Justice  Prankfurter,  was  on  tech- 
nical grounds.  But  public  employees  are 
entitled  to  no  more  constitutional  protec- 
tion t  ■  their  jobs  than  the  employees  of 
any  private  firm,  and  certainly  the  dissent- 
ing Justices  would  not  contend  that  a  pri- 
vate employer  had  no  right  to  dismiss  bis 
secretary  because  be  doesnt  like  her  asso- 
ciations or  loudly  trumpeted  vlewpolnu. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  aasuciation  always 
•ntall  a  wlUingness  to  risk  such  consequences 
•a  loss  of  business,  loss  of  social  prestige. 
or  even  loss  of  employment. 

No  public  employee's  litwrty  is  unduly 
restrained  by  insisting  upon  reasonable  proof 
of  loyalty  as  a  condition  for  holding  a  pub- 
lic job — or.  in  the  case  of  a  public-school 
teacher,  by  insisting  upon  reasonable  com- 
patibility with  the  general  viewpoint  the 
State  wishes  to  have  prevail  in  the  public- 
school  system.  The  question  whether  tbe 
Peinberg  law  is  constitutional  was  just  that 
simple— and  the  further  questions,  whether 
its  procedures  are  wise  or  workable,  are  State 
matters  and  were  not  involved  l>efore.  the 
Federal  Court. 


Proper  Orf  aaiatiofi  of  Natval  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  WTOMIMO 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STAl'BS 

Friday.  March  7.  1952 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  the  rfeum6 
of  an  address  entitled  "Proper  Organiza- 
tion of  Natural  Resources."  delivered  by 
a  former  Governor  of  Wyoming,  the 
honorable  LesUe  A.  Miller,  at  the  Second 
National  Reorganization  Conference, 
Citizens  Committee  for  tbe  Hoover  Re- 
port, meeting  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
February  18.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r6sum6 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
Pa^^iM  oaaanimATioN  or  NaroaAL  HwaovmctB 

An  end  to  tbe  pork  barrel  in  congressional 
appropriations  was  called  for  today  by  the 
Honorable  l>«lle  Miller,  of  Cheyeime,  former 
Governor  of  Wyoming.  In  addressing  the  Sec- 
ond National  Reorganization  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

"We  have  an  opportunity  ir  this  election 
year  of  1052,"  MUler  paid,  "to  reverse  a  hoary 
tradlUon  which  has  cost  and  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  billions  of  dollars 


In  wasteful  expenditures.  To  grasp  this  op- 
portunity Is  a  challenge.    Let's  have  at  it. 

"The  tradition  is  that  men  asking  for  re- 
election or  first  election  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  seats  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  in  Con- 
gress, do  so  on  the  story  of  so-called  Qovem- 
ment  money  spent  or  to  be  spent  In  the 
States  or  districts  in  which  they  seek  the 
favor  of  the  voters.  The  sitting  member 
says:  *8ee.  I  have  had  this  water  project  or 
thU  building  or  this  airfield  built  in  or 
near  your  comaiunity,  for  this  I  deserve  your 
votes.'  The  candidate  who  oppoaes  him  says 
'elect  me  and  I  wiU  get  more  watec  projects, 
nK>re  buildings,  more  airfields  for  you.' 
And  the  voters  have  responded  to  the  candi- 
date with  the  greatest  persuasion,  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  actually  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Oovemment  or  Federal  money." 

MiUer  pointed  out  that  "The  Government 
earns  no  money,  it  makes  no  money  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  All  tbe  money  Washington 
spends  it  gets  from  you  and  me  in  taxns  and 
imposts  of  one  kind  -  nd  another.  It  isn't 
free,  local  promoting  agencies  and  aspiring 
candidates  notwithstanding. 

"When  a  sufficient  number  of  voters 
awaken  to  an  appreciation  that  in  the  past 
they  have  lieen  taken  in  by  this  myth  of 
free  Government  money,  they  will  force  a 
reversal  of  the  pork-barrel  appeal.  They 
will  demand  of  the  candidates  pledges  to 
save  rather  than  to  spend. 

"It  muft  be  borne  in  mind."  Miller  added, 
"that  when  we  speak  in  these  words  we  are 
not  talking  as  partisans  of  any  hue.  Demo- 
crats are  no  more  gi'Uty  of  appealing  for 
votes  in  tbe  manner  we  criticize  than  Re- 
publicans— all  of  them  follow  tbe  same 
course  and  wUl  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  they  believe  it  wUl  mean  more  votes  for 
them. 

"And  so  the  challenge.  Start  at  home,  of 
course,  by  scaling  down  our  demands  for  the 
financing  of  local  projects  from  Washington 
wherever  possible.  Tben  give  the  candidates 
of  all  the  parties  to  understand  they  can 
have  our  votes  only  upon  their  declarations 
that  they  will  spend  less,  not  more,  on  non- 
eaaentlaU  at  home  and  in  the  SUtes  of  tbe 
other  feUows  too." 


Oppositicn  to  Alaskan  Statehood  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  7.  1952 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Thank  You,  Senators"  from 
the  March  3,  1952.  Issue  of  the  Daily 
Alaska  Empire,  of  Juneau.  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Thank  Totr.  SxMAToas 

Alaskans  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
45  courageous  United  States  Senators  who, 
despite  administration  prodding  and  deter- 
mined lobby  pressure,  voted  to  reconmiit 
the  Alaska  statehood  biU  for  further  study. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  it  wotild 
have  been-  easier  for  these  men  to  foUow 
the  administration  line,  yield  to  the  well- 
organised  statehood  lobby  and.  by  so  yield- 
ing, surrender  Alaska  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment forevermore.  And  so,  the  Bighty-seoond 
Congress  might  have  had  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  creating  the  Nation's  first  wel- 


fare state— a  landless  state,  inhabited  by  a 
handful  of  taxpayers  and  infested  with 
hordes  of  bureaucrats. 

It  was  the  custom,  many  years  ago,  for 
eastern  potentates  to  express  disfavor  for 
certain  of  their  subjects  by  presenting  those 
hapless  Individuals  with  sacred  white  ele- 
phants. Tht  recipient  of  the  holy  beast 
was  obliged  to  provide  for  its  creature  and 
spiritual  comforts  with  the  finest  of  lodgings 
(sic),  the  choicest  victuals,  and  a  retinue  of 
servants  befitting  the  exalted  state  of  the 
sacred  pachyderm.  Needless  to  say,  the  ex- 
pense of  caring  for  the  animal  invariably 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  luckless 
owner  who,  bound  by  custom  and  religious 
scruple,  could  neither  refuse  the  gift,  de- 
stroy the  beast,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it. 
Reduced  to  pauperism,  he  generally  fled  the 
country  or  took  his  own  life.  Then  the 
maharaja  reclaimed  the  holy  elephant. 

Now,  we  do  not  suggest  that  the  propo- 
nents of  statehood  for  Alaska  are  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  destroy  tbe  economy  of  the 
Territory,  but  we  fall  to  see  how  the  result 
can  l>e  any  different.  Already  the  highest 
taxed  people  under  the  American  fiag,  Alas- 
kans will  be  hard  put  to  raise  additional 
taxes  to  support  a  white  elephant  state. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Senators  that  a 
commonwealth  form  of  government  be  taken 
under  advisement  is  a  good  one.  Let  us  take 
this  statehood  thing  a  little  at  a  time — as  we 
can  afford  it.  To  be  sure,  we  should  be  able 
to  elect  otir  own  governor  and  other  local 
officials — but  we  hardly  need  bankrupt  Alaska 
jtist  so  a  few  poUtlcally  ambitioxu  persons 
can  become  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Let  us  consider  very  carefully  tbe  proposed 
commonwealth  plan  and  see  whether  It 
would  be  better  suited  to  our  piirposes  and 
economy  than  statehood. 

And  while  we're  alMut  It.  let's  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  see  what  can  be  done  to 
attract  new  industry  to  Alaska.  We  note 
that  our  good  neighbors  In  Canada  have  done 
remarkably  well  in  developing  their  remote 
provinces  by  the  simole  expedient  of  provid- 
ing tax  incentives  to  industries  willing  to 
undei  take  the  tremendous  tarik  of  pioneering 
new  mine.  mill,  and  manufacturing  projects. 
A  sound  industrial  economy  with  year-round 
payrolls  will  give  Alaska  an  opportunity  to 
balance  her  lm|K)rts  against  her  exports  and 
provide  a  sound  and  dependable  source  of 
tax  revenue. 

And  whether  the  pro's  are  willing  to  admit 
It  or  not — there  is  no  way  of  supporting  a 
State  government  without  adequate  tax  rev- 
enue And  it  follows,  indisputably,  that 
there  can  be  no  such  tax  revenue  without  a 
sound  industrial  source. 

Again,  Alsekans  are  trtlly  grateful  to  the 
men  like  Senators  BtrrLea.  Stxnnis.  Smath- 
BBS,  and  Taft — to  name  Just  a  few — who  have 
refused  to  be  stampeded  into  accepting  bad 
legislation.  Their  constituents  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  them — as  they  have  repeat- 
edly <iemonstrated  at  the  polls. 


Ctisenship    Responsibifities— Ten-Point 
Bill  Prepared  by  State  Bar  of  Texas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TKXAS 
XN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  7,  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  who  enjoy  tbe  blessings  of  free- 
dom often  tend  to  forget  that  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  can  be  sus- 
tained only  through  the  free  acceptance 
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of  our  respoiislbllltles  as  citizens.  In 
this  connection,  the  American  citizen- 
ship committee  of  the  State  bar  of  Texas 
has  laid  down  a  10-point  bill  of  responsi- 
bilities which  I  believe  should  be  studied 
by  every  thinking  American. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  of  responsl- 
UliUes  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCOM. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  of 
responsibilities  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rxcmo,  as  follows: 
Btt-i.   or  RxspoMSiszLmis  Pkkpmmxd  vt  tbs 

Amzrican   Cm^aiSHip   CoaucinxB,   BtAtm 

Bam  or  TBum 

We  who  advocate  democracy  as  the  beat 
form  of  ^vemment  for  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  people,  enjoying  as  we  do  the 
blessings  of  liberty  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  do  set  forth  this  bUl  of 
responsibilities  as  a  guide  to  all  dtlaens  for 
the  preservation  of  individual  freedom  and 
democratic  government. 

I.  It  shall  b«  the  duty  at  every  citlaen  to 
render  undivided  alleglanoe  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  irork  for  its 
betterment  and  perpetuation,  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people's  govenunent,  and 
to  defend  the  Nation  against  all  its  eaemlea 
whomsoever. 

n.  It  rtiall  b«  the  duty  of  every  citlaen  to 
be  famlll&r  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  be  Informed  as  to  what 
rights  and  liberties  are  his.  and  to  use  these 
rights  In  such  manner  as  Is  consistent  with 
his  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  his  f eUow 
citizens. 

m.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
defend  with  his  life  the  rights  and  Ubertles 
granted  to  him  and  to  his  fellow  ciUaens  by 
the  Constitution,  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  aid  In  their  enforcement,  and  to 
oppose  vlforously  any  persons  whoee  inten- 
tion is  to  transgress  the  law  or  to  opin'esa 
the  rights  of  others. 

rv.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  eiery  citlaen 
to  make  honest,  wise,  and  courageous  use  of 
the  free  and  secret  ballot  at  every  election; 
to  eierclee  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and 
worship;  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  preas; 
to  safeguard  the  right  of  trial  by  J\iry  and 
to  render  willing  Jury  service  when  called 
upon;  and  to  perform  all  other  acts  con- 
ducive to  the  perpetuation  of  the  rights  set 
forth  In  the  Constitution. 

V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
protect  and  sxistaln  the  unwritten  liberties 
and  rights  vested  In  him  by  custom  and 
usage  and  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  the 
equality  and  dignity  of  the  Individual,  upon 
which  the  Constitution  is  foimded. 

VI.  It  Khali  be  the  duty  of  every  cltlten 
to  be  active  in  the  political  party  of  his 
choice,  and  to  be  vigilant  of  the  public  ofll- 
cers,  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  them,  and 
to  serve  in  public  office  by  appointment  or 
election  when  qualified  and  when  called 
upon,  to  do  so.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  strive 
for  the  selection  of  public  officers  of  abUlty 
and  upright  character:  and  when  holding 
public  office,  to  serve  in  such  manner  as 
will  subordinate  private  or  minority  interest 
to  those  of  the  people  at  large. 

VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  achieve  the  highest  practicable  level  of 
education,  and  to  work  for  the  advancement 
of  education  by  supporting  and  improving 
the  public  schools  and  by  fostering  the  desire 
for  education  among  bis  fellow  citizens. 

vm.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  defend  the  right  to  buy  and  sell,  to  own 
land  and  other  property,  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  to  work  and  earn  a  living  wage, 
as  a  fundamental  guaranty  of  the  freedom 
and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 


or.  It  Shan  be  tha  duty  of  avery  eitiMn 
to  instruct  his  chUdren  in  the  prtnolples  otf 
freedom  and  to  spread  the  kleala  of  demo- 
cratic government  at  home  and  abroML 

Z.  It  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  every  dtlaen  to 
praaarve  an  attitude  at  aatf-rallanoa,  and  to 
tise  all  legitimate  means  to  achieve  flnanrtal 
independence  and  security;  to  practlea  thrift 
and  economy  In  his  own  allalrs  and  to  re- 
quire the  same  of  local.  State,  and  federal 
Qovemment. 


Address  by  liw  Secretary  of  Uber  Befwe 
a  LMchai  af  tW  Far»4.abor  Cm/ cr- 
eace  aad  Ike  Kiwams  Cbb,  of  Fort 
Wefftk^Tcx. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOK.  JAMES  L  MURRAY 

or  M OMTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  TBI  UNITBD  8TATBB 
Monday.  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  review  the  aeoomidishments  of  our 
Government  in  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions during  the  past  sereral  years,  we 
will  find  that  the  present  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Hon.  Maurice  J.  Tobin.  has  made 
many  highly  constructive  contributions 
to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  work- 
ing peoi^  of  our  country.  He  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  America's  ablest  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor.  Hnder  his  wise  guid- 
ance the  rights  of  American  workers  to 
fair  wages,  good  working  conditions,  and 
decent  living  standards  have  been  pro- 
tected and  advanced  as  a  aound  national 
policy.  All  this  has  been  aceompiished 
without  any  disturbance  of  iixlustry, 
without  injury  to  any  interests,  and  with 
great  benefit  to  the  Nation  in  this  period 
of  world  crisis. 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
livered an  address  on  farm  labor  which 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  His  address  was  de- 
livered before  a  Joint  luncheon  of  the 
farm -labor  conference  and  the  Kiwanis 
Club  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on  February 
14,  1952. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  this 
able  address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows : 

I  always  welcome  an  opportunity  to  go 
west  of  the  Iflsslsstppi  River.  The  blxjeneas 
of  the  sky  and  the  optimism  of  the  people 
give  my  spirits  a  lift. 

History  has  placed  the  Capitol  of  this  Na- 
tion in  the  Kast.  The  Nation  has  grown  Weat. 
In  government,  then,  we  must  constantly  be 
looking  weat.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
overcome  the  continental  d'ftn^^ta  that  lie 
between  lis. 

And  I  am  speaking  here  not  only  of  the 
geographical  spacea  of  Amwica.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  distances  of  the  mind.  It  is  In 
the  realm  of  the  mind  that  the  people  must 
constantly  tie  conquering  distances.  They 
must  bxiilA  a  network  of  understanding  and 
purpose  of  vision  and  organized  eHort  so 
that  the  union  of  their  strength  under  gOT- 
arninant  will  be  stronger  than  any  force. 


Oar  pkmaw  forefathers,  in  tbalr  eaatury, 
spanaed  thla  rich  raw  Amarloan  eoattnant  by 
BuparhuButn  eifoi't  and  deUverad  it  Into  our 
hands  fenced,  plowed.  aDd  waU  atoekad. 

And  from  one  and  of  the  tend  to  the  other 
they  proclaimed  freedom.  Praadom  la  tha 
tie  that  binds  the  West  and  the  Bast,  ttaa 
North  and  the  South.  Freadoan  la  what 
makes  us  one  people. 

TDday  oar  heritage  at  freedom  la  in  deadly 
parti.  AnoCber  totalitarian  power  haa 
aiteen  In  Curope  to  threaten  ttaa  freedom  of 
men  and  woman  all  ovei'  the  earth. 

The  dark  shadow  of  communiam  haa  fallen 
over  the  lives  of  millions  who  had  longed, 
and  prayed  and  determined  to  work  for  Use 
kind  of  free  government  we  bave  bare  tn 
the  ITnited  States. 

The  forces  o'  fi'eedom  and  the  foroea  of 
opprsaslon  are  looked  in  a  titanic  struggle  to- 
day In  many  parts  of  the  world.  We  have 
met  the  Communist  challenge,  we  wUl  go  on 
meeting  tt.  wherever  and  whenever  It  artaaa, 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  treasure  the  heri- 
tage of  our  forefathers.  /~\ 

In  today's  world  of  tesslons.  fopfl  la>a 
weapon.  We  Amerteaa  people  are  fieed  wttt 
the  question  of  how  we  eaa.  toy  worktng  to- 
gether in  confidence,  rid  the  world  at  tta 
fundamental  threat — what  Prealdent  Tru- 
man in  hla  recent  report  to  Oongresa  eallad 
stomach  oommuntam. 

StarvatioD  is  the  strongaat  aUy  that  eoaa- 
mtmlim  has  in  India,  in  Malaya,  in  Europe. 
in  Latin  America.  Food  will  defeat  stomach 
communism.     Food  Is  our  weapon. 

Who  is  going  to  plant  it?  Who  Is  going 
to  harvest  It?  In  a  word  wbere  la  the  farm 
labor  coming  from  for  our  If 53  crops? 

We  m\ut  look  first  rjid  always,  of  course, 
for  help  from  our  own  people.  Tou  State 
employment  offices  constantly  search  to  em- 
ploy every  American  who  is  willing  to  go  into 
the  fields.  This  year  they  will  do  even  more 
than  before  to  encourage  part-Ume  worken, 
older  workers,  youth,  housewives,  handi- 
capped, and  others  to  help  with  the  harvaata. 
Your  State  employment  offices  are  coo- 
stantly  giving  inlormatlon  that  will  bring 
the  unemployed  farm  worker  and  the  farmer 
together. 

I  know  that  some  of  our  small  farmcra 
have  their  troubles.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  definition  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  poor 
Texan  applies  to  everybody.  I  was  told  that 
a  poor  Texan  is  one  who  has  to  wash  his  own 
Cadillac.  At  any  rate,  there  are  a  great 
many  proeperoua  fanners  today — men  who. 
by  good  times,  good  sense,  and  support  prlcee 
have  made  a  going  biislness  of  agriculture. 

To  these  successfiil  farmers,  I  say:  Tou 
can  help  defeat  the  shortage  of  farm  workers 
by  making  farm  work  and  farm  like  more 
attractive.  Good  housing  and  good  wagca 
are  Insxirance  of  a  supply  of  workers.  The 
farmer  who  can  Invest  In  tbeee.  wUl  find 
that  the  Investment  Is  ftilly  as  Justified  as  . 
the  Insurance  that  ha  paya  on  hla  huUdlnga 
and  his  machinery. 

Aad  a  better  wage  for  the  American  farm 
worker  will  mean  more  mooey  in  everybody'a 
pocket.  Usten  to  this  editorial  from  a  lower 
Bio  Orande  Valley  newspaper. 

"It  sa  U  the  going  wage,  what  would 
happen  if  $3  per  hundred  were  offered?  A 
few  cotton  farmer*  acknowledge  that  they 
would  have  plenty  of  takers  at  that  figure. 
We  even  grew  bold  enough  to  aak  a  baitfrcr 
what  would  happen  if  more  than  $3  was 
paid,  and  be  said,  'money  would  be  flowing 
In  the  streets.' 

"After  talking  with  scores  of  people  in  the 
vaUry,  we  have  found  a  remarkable  amount 
of  agreement  on  the  fact  that  a  blgb  picking 
wage  will  not  only  get  the  crop  in  but  will 
produce  the  sort  of  monetary  circulation  for 
wliich  the  valley  has  been  hoplitg  since 
the  February  freeze." 
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Tea;  the  payment  of  a  decant  wage  for 
American  farm  workers  Is  an  Investment. 
But  It's  not  an  investment  tliat  can  be 
measured  by  the  pocketbook  alone.  It's  an 
iBvaatment  In  healthy  children.  In  whda- 
•ome  life,  In  decent  living  standards  for 
American  farm  workers. 

T^e  story  of  America's  migratory  farm 
workers  is  weU  known.  It  has  been  a  story 
of  ChUdren  without  schools,  of  homes  with- 
out the  minimum  standards  for  decent 
health.  It  has  been  a  story  of  disease  and 
hunger  and  ignoraiwe.  Conditiotu  of  Amer- 
ica's nUgratory  workers  have  been  partly  the 
result  of  the  thotisands  of  Ulegal  aliens 
who  filter  across  our  borders.  Theee  aliens 
displace  American  famUias  and  send  them 
from  their  homes  In  search  of  new  work. 
Theee  aliens  hare  made  poaslbla  the  low 
wages  In  some  areas  that  have  brought  about 
the  degradation  of  many  American  farm 
famUles.  This  is  not  a  problem  for  any  one 
State  or  any  one  area  or  any  one  group  of 
men.  This  la  a  national  prob^  >m.  The  Uv- 
ing  ooodltloQa  of  some  of  our  migratory 
workers  are  a  national  disgrace.  And  the 
problem,  as  I  shall  Indicau  later,  muat  have 
a  naUonal  solution. 

Our  first  objective  must  be  to  entrust  as 
much  of  the  farm  work  as  we  possibly  can 
to  our  own  workers,  at  decent  iragea  free 
from  the  competition  of  Ulegal  aliens.  We 
muet  not  forget  that  a  human  being,  a  fel- 
low citisen  in  our  democratic  famUy.  one  of 
Ood's  children,  oimes  before  grapefruit  and 
before  cotton.  C>therwlse.  we  are  guilty  of 
the  kind  of  selllHh  matertaliam  that  is  the 
basis  of  communvam, 

No.  we  must  not  forget  our  own.  And  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  whole  splendid 
rise  of  the  American  economy,  of  business,  of 
production.  Is  Imaed  on  one  source  of  life 
blood— on  the  constant  fiow  of  good  wages 
Into  the  hands  of  the  retaU  merchant,  Into 
the  wholaaaler's  hands,  into  the  manufac- 
turer's hatida.  and  beck  into  ths  worker's 
hands,  in  a  magic  circle  that  makes  pros- 
perity possible.  It  Is  a  system  of  fairness 
and  Individual  reward  for  individual  work. 

But  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  test  of  this 
system  that  does  not  leave  time  to  solve  our 
problems  between  morning  and  night.  The 
harvests  never  wait  for  man  to  arrange  his 
social  Ufa.  The  American  harvests.  Ood 
wiUing.  are  going  to  be  heavier  tiian  ever. 
We  must  find  the  workers  for  ths  harvest 
peak.  We  must,  when  ths  harvest  comes, 
find  people  even  though  wa  hava  to  go  abroad 
to  do  it. 

Ths  United  SUtea  with  her  food  goals  for 
19S3  is  short  on  farm  labor.  The  world 
population  is  increasing.  The  world  food 
supply  is  short,  as  the  World  Food  Congress 
in  Rome  has  emphaalBSd.  We  are  one  of 
the  few  nations  that  can  produce  a  surplus. 
America  must  plant  and  hai*veet  the  bumper 
crop  of  all  tinM.  We  have  as  a  goal  6.500- 
000  acres  to  plow — an  increase  of  4  peroent 
over  last  year.  Say,  six  or  seven  King 
ranchee  completely  cultivated.  This  Is  no 
small  Job. 

But  not  only  have  the  people  of  the  world 
increased  In  number.  Wa  Americans  are 
BOW  consuming  more  than  ever  before.  The 
average  American  consumes  13  percent  more 
food  than  10  years  ago. 

Getting  enough  people  to  harvest  our 
bumper  crop  wUl  not  be  easy.  A  man  would 
rather  Uva  in  town  on  a  year-round  job 
than  go  up  one  row  and  down  the  other 
from  daylight  to  dark  and  not  know  where 
he  wiU  work  next.  Better  housing,  com- 
forts, entertaincient.  schools,  as  weU  as  bet- 
ter jobs  hava  aU  added  to  the  gravitation  to 
dtles. 

Tharafora,  farm  workers  keep  moving  to 
town  when  they  can.  and  they  can  now 
that  defense  production  is  growing  each  day. 


Our  defense  plants  and  our  military  are  both 
expanding  by  drawing  from  the  agricultxiral 
labor  supply.  Where  then  wUl  we  look  for 
farm  labor  If  we  are  planting  more  erope 
and  losing  some  of  the  hands  to  gather 
tbaae  cropa?  That  la  the  quaatlon  the  farm- 
ers are  asking. 

In  the  face  of  larger  goals  for  food,  we 
must  in  1992  look  to  otu-  neighbors.  We 
must  look  to  our  friends  abroad  when  our 
own  farm  workers  are  fully  employed.  We  are 
being  helped  on  the  east  coast  by  people 
from  Canada,  the  British  West  Indlee,  and 
our  citizens  from  Puerto  Rico.  We  plan  to 
use  as  many  Puerto  Ricans  as  we  can  In 
the  days  ahead.  But  in  the  Southwest  and 
the  West,  our  increasing  harvests  in  this  de- 
fense period  have  had  to  depend  more  and 
more  upon  the  work  of  people  from  Uexico. 
The  Mexicans  are  nearest  and  it  is  leas  diffi- 
cult to  bring  and  return  them  home. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  Uexico  with 
many  good  men  for  the  fields  regards  ua 
as  a  friend  today  and  continues  to  send  us 
help.  iMMt  year  Mexico  sent  us  190.000  farm 
workers — less  than  2  peroent  of  all  people 
engaged  In  agriculture.  But  these  men  have 
rendered  assistance  to  farmers  from  Texas 
to  Michigan  and  Mlnneeota.  from  Georgia 
and  Mississippi  to  Callfomia  and  the  State 
of  Washington. 

Today  becaxiae  the  farm-labor  supply 
counts  for  so  nuch  in  our  national  strength, 
we  cannot  ignore  Mexico  as  a  souvoe  of  help. 

We  are  now  working  tmder  authority  from 
Congress  known  as  Public  Law  Ifo.  78.  Thla 
law  allows  your  Government  to  negotiate 
contracts  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for 
Mexican  workers  to  fill  the  gaps  In  our  farm- 
labor  ranks. 

I  dont  believe  that  the  public  understands 
aU  the  new  problems  that  must  be  met  in 
dealing  with  a  sovereign  nation  for  a  labor 
supply.  There  are  five  general  considera- 
tions that  we  must  face.  We  must  consider 
the  American  worker.  We  must  consider 
the  American  employer.  We  must  consider 
the  Mexican  worker.  We  rauat  consider  the 
position  of  the  Mexican  Government,  and 
last,  and  fundamentaUy  at  aU  times,  we  must 
consider  the  generul  good  of  the  Nation. 

The  point  of  view  at  the  employer,  who 
in  this  case  Is  a  farmer,  la  that  he  wanta 
hla  labor  needs  met  In  such  a  way  that  ha 
can  operate  his  farm  successfully.  He  wor- 
ries beoatise.  although  farm  prices  are  up. 
he  sees  a  decreasing  supply  of  farm  labor. 
The  western  and  southwestern  farmers  and 
ranchers  look  to  our  agreement  with  Mexico 
for  relief  from  this  particular  business  worry. 
They  want  to  know  that  they  can  get  the 
necessa'7  men  when  their  harvests  hang 
heavy  in  the  fields  and  orchards — when  they 
see  their  investments  exposed  to  the  unpre- 
dictable disasters  of  natifra. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  employee  Is  In 
a  sense  tthe  same  as  the  farmers'.  He  Is  In 
the  business  of  seUing  the  sweat  of  ills  brow 
and  he  wants  to  stay  in  business.  Unem- 
ploymeht  is  as  disastrous  to  him  as  storms 
and  freeses  and  floods  are  to  his  employer. 
And  like  the  farmer,  he  wants  to  earn  as 
much  as  he  can.  Both  the  farmer's  and  the 
laborer's  viewpoint  are  expressed  by  the 
current  quip:  "Whether  you're  rich  or  poor. 
It's  good  to  have  money." 

The  position  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
in  the  case  of  the  international  farm  labor 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  is  that 
of  attorney  or  representative  of  its  citisens' 
Interests.  But  the  Mexican  Government 
must  also  consider  the  national  viewpoint  as 
weU  as  that  of  the  workers'.  This  means 
that  Mexico  must  decide  whether  these 
workers  can  be  spared  from  her  program  of 
Industrial  development.  Including  dam 
building  and  the  opening  of  new  land  to 
agriculture.  Will  it  affect  her  national  dig- 
nity or  create  serious  national  problems? 


And.  finally.  In  arranging  for  the  use  of 
foreign  workers,  this  Government  must  tiear 
In  mind  tlie  general  good  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
create  a  alttuttion  that  will  produce  dlaeasa 
and  crime  and  poverty.  We  must  maka 
equally  sure  that  we  do  not  deprive  our  own 
people  of  wcwk  opport\inltles  or  lower  their 
standards  of  llviiig  through  the  introduction 
of  cheap  competitive  labor.  We  must  also 
make  sure  that  we  maintain  our  growing 
friendship  with  our  next-door  neighbor, 
Mexico. 

Those  are  the  considerations  that  we  must 
bear  in  mind. 

It  is  no  small  achievement  that  we  hava 
worked  out  an  agreement,  an  agreement  that 
goes  as  far  as  It  does  in  satisfying  ail  these 
points  of  view.  It  is  no  small  achievement 
that  In  120  days  we  were  able  to  bring  into 
the  United  States  more  than  125.000  Mexi- 
can workers  as  the  farmers  required  them, 
to  see  that  they  were  paid  a  fair  wage,  in- 
sured and  protected  in  all  ways,  and  re- 
turned to  Mexico.  It  Is  no  smaU  achieve- 
ment to  know  in  times  of  emergency  that 
may  arise  In  the  tutun  that  we  have  the 
machinery  and  we  have  the  good  wlU  of 
Mexico.  She  can  supply  the  agricultural 
workers  our  country  may  desperately  need. 

MeanwhUe,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are 
making  progreas  toward  a  greater  perfection 
at  this  lnt4?mational  machinery  for  the  emer- 
gency use  of  Mexican  farm  labor.  Some 
farmers  have  said,  for  instance,  that  the  con- 
tracting procedure  is  too  complicated.  I 
suggest  that  it  is  no  more  compUcated  than 
negotiating  a  loan  with  your  banker. 

In  our  efforts  to  perfect  the  terms  of  the 
arrangement  with  Mexico,  we  have  asked  the 
farmers  for  their  comments.  Some  of  their 
criticisms  have  been  valid.  It  is  true,  as  they 
point  out.  that  a  provision  is  needed  to  im- 
poee  a  greater  responsibUlty  on  the  work« 
-to  complete  his  contract  once  he  Is  on  the 
farm.  We  are  all.  the  two  Governments  and 
the  workers,  under  an  obligation  to  under- 
stand the  farmer's  position.  And  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  redrafting  the 
contract  si  ch  legitimate  objections  can  be 
taken  care  of. 

At  the  same  time,  the  farmer  Is  under 
an  obligation.  Just  aa  this  Government  Is. 
to  understand  Msxloo's  position.  He  must 
understand  for  one  thing  that  the  United 
States  guarantees  compliance  with  the  con- 
tract and  has  the  authority  to  carry  it  out. 
And  it  will  also  help  if  the  employer,  particu- 
larly along  the  Mexican  Border,  imderstands 
toe  necessity  of  ending  the  Ulegal  Immigra- 
tion of  workers. 

Th3  illegal  and  uncontrolled  immigration 
of  Mexicans  as  farm  labor  to  the  Southwest 
has  been,  and  stiU  is.  the  gr  at  mountain 
between  our  country  and  Mexico.  We  must 
move  it  before  ws  can  work  in  full  harmony 
with  Mexico.  Furthermore,  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  coincidee  with  Mexico's  in 
controlling  the  border.  This  problem  haa 
grown  to  alarming  prop>ortions.  Mexico  has 
seen  an  Increasing  Illegal  flow  of  its  citizens 
north  to  work  in  United  States  agriculture 
and  United  States  Industry.  There  U>ey 
must  exist  in  effect  as  men  without  a  coun- 
try— vrlthout  the  protection  of  any  govern- 
ment. And  for  all  our  efforts,  the  illegal  im- 
migration is  stUl  much  larger  than  the  num- 
ber who  come  legaUy  as  braceros. 

Under  Public  Law  No.  78.  we  must  meet 
requirements  of  the  Mexican  Government  for 
the  protection  of  its  workers — a  fair  wage. 
Insurance,  good  housing,  safe  transportation. 
This  protection  is  necessary  not  only  to  sat- 
isfy Mexico,  but  to  protect  American  work- 
ing und  living  conditions,  which  tlie  law  re- 
quires us  to  do,  as  it  ahould.  The  problem 
of  Ulegal  entry  Is  oiurs,  as  weU  as  Mexico's. 
We  cannot  carry  out  our  legal  assignment 
of  protecting  our  American  workers  when  we 
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have  foreJgii  wcrkeri  Illegal  and  under- 
eov«r — In  competition  wltb  ttwm.  Nor  can 
tbe  Nation  undertake  to  accept  blindly  all 
tbe  potential  social  problema  that  uncon- 
trolled Immigration  can  bring— problema  lllce 
dlaeaae  and  poverty. 

All  enlightened  people  see  the  value  to 
tbls  cot-ntry  of  hlgb  labor  standards.  As  I 
have  said,  and  I  say  It  again  for  emphasis, 
the  wages  of  workmen  do  not  pile  up.  They 
are  spent  on  goods,  and  these  give  the  mer- 
chant and  the  manufacturer  his  living  and 
his  profit.  Merchants  along  the  border, 
•hottld,  for  their  own  Interest,  oppoee  Illegal 
labor,  because  legal  labor  will  mean  higher 
wages,  which  will  be  spent  In  the  merchants' 
stores,  rather  than  a  group  of  Illegal  workers 
employed  at  the  lowest  agricultural  wages 
In  the  United  States. 

Tlirotighout  the  United  States,  farmer-;  and 
farm  orgarlzatlons  have  Indicated  that  they 
are  looking  anxiously  south  to  liezlcr  to 
supply  the  harvest  workers  who  at  peak  sea- 
son may  mean  the  difference  between  the 
■  success  or  failure  of  their  ventures.  But 
until  we  can  shut  the  door  of  the  border  to 
Illegal  hnmlgratlon,  there  Is  little  hope  for  a 
satisfactory  supply  of  le^al  labor. 

Who  Is  attempting  to  prevent  the  border 
from  being  controlled?  They  are  a  very  few. 
most  of  them  located  In  the  Lower  Rio 
Orande  Valley  where  border  control  la  most 
dlflcntt.  They  cannot  Cully  realiae  what 
they  are  doing  to  their  own  Indus^.  They 
do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  to  the  na- 
tional sectirlty  by  trying  to  maintain  a  wide 
op«n  frontier  on  oxir  Southwest  international 
border. 

First  of  all,  they  tend  to  sabotage  their  own 
fellow  farmers  by  making  It  more  difficult 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  not  adjacent  to 
the  border  to  obtain  Its  necessary  supple- 
mental labor  from  Mexico  at  the  moment  of 
a  shortage.  Their  employment  cf  contra- 
band Mexican  labor  antagonises  the  Mexican 
Government.  It  would.  If  continued,  un- 
doubtedly cause  Mexico  to  end  her  agreement 
to  supply  us  with  legal  labor  according  to  the 
general  needs  of  the  country. 

In  the  second  place,  and  this  Is  a  very  seri- 
ous situation,  an  uncontrolled  border  la  al- 
ways a  danger,  an  AchUlee  heel  to  the  secu- 
rity of  any  country.  Not  only  does  It  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  relations  with  Mexico. 
but  It  represents  a  constant  threat  to  a  con- 
tinuing supply  of  farm  workers  from  that 
country,  when  we  need  them.  Futhermore, 
any  open  border  allows  a  flow  of  crlminala. 
white  Blavers,  narcotic  peddlers,  smugglers, 
and  the  like  from  all  over  the  world. 

Most  Important  of  all,  an  open  border  to 
the  south,  l£  an  Invitation  to  the  agents  uf 
foreign  powers  that  seek  to  destroy  this  Na- 
tion and  Its  free  way  of  life.  An  open  border 
Is  an  Invitation  to  Communist  spies.  Within 
the  last  year.  American  authorities  have  ap- 
prehended sooree  of  known  Cooununlsta 
ftom  Iron  curtain  oountrlee  and  elsewhere, 
who  made  their  way  across  the  border.  Hew 
long  can  this  Nation  continue  to  leave  Ita 
door  open  for  .saboteurs  f  ^d  espionage  agents 
from  the  Kremlin?  I  tell  you  our  national 
•ecurlty  demauids  that  we  plug  up  this  bole 
In  our  defense. 

We  know  of  more  than  one  ranch  wttb 
mllea  oi  frontage  on  the  Mexican  border 
that  vrlll  not  permit  our  Immigration  officers 
to  enter  and  search  for  aliens.  A  chain  and 
lock  bar  the  way.  Nobody  In  the  United 
States  Government  knows  what  is  on  those 
ranches,  and  I  know  In  my  hearf  that  not 
one  person  in  this  listening  audience  wants 
to  have  this  situation  remain  uncorrected. 
Tou  may  say,  how  can  this  be  possible?  It 
1*  possible  because  of  the  constant  pressure 
by  a  few  to  prevent  Congress  from  giving  the 
necessary  authority  and  personnel  to  our  Im- 
migration force.  We  cannot  act  too  dili- 
gently In  closing  the  southwestern   border 


to  all  but  legal  and  oootroUed  traffic.  Let 
me  appeal  then  to  all  of  you  and.  particu- 
larly, to  the  farmers  along  the  Mexican 
border,  to  cooperate  with  yotir  Oovemment 
la  stopping  the  traffic  of  Illegal  Immigration 
that  keeps  pushing  north  into  this  country. 

A  bill  that  would  greatly  Increase  the 
power  of  the  Oovemment  to  crack  down  on 
Ulegal  allena.  to  stop  this  wetback  traflle  in 
Its  tracks,  was  passed  only  last  week  by  the 
Senate. 

I  know  that  in  Texas  and  the  southwest, 
and  wherever  tb9  wetback  problem  Is  under- 
stood, the  people  w&i  join  In  supporting  this 
bill.  I  know  ihey  will  join  also  In  the  hope 
that  a  new  law  can  open  a  new  chapter  In 
the  history  of  Mexican  farm  labor  In  the 
United  Statee. 

In  this  chapter  there  will  be  legally  Im- 
ported Mexican  braceros,  employed  at  decent 
wages  and  decent  working  condltlona,  living 
In  decent  housing,  and  eating  decent  food. 

But  there  will  not  be  wetbacks.  An  Indus- 
try that  has  to  base  Its  profits  on  the  peonage 
and  exploitation  of  Ulegal  aliens  haa  no  place 
In  this  free  democracy. 

In  this  new  chapter,  the  chapter  we  can 
write  U  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proves the  bill  that  waa  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, there  will  be  legal  Mexican  labor  to  hAlp 
farmers  wbo  can't  find  enough  Amertcaos 
to  help  with  their  harvests. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  American 
farm  workyra  at  decent  Tragaa. 

The  crt^M  will  be  harveated.  The  farmer 
will  reap  his  fair  profit.  The  Nation  and  all 
of  the  free  world  will  have  lU  food.  But  we 
will  no  longer  pay  the  price  In  human  misery 
that  we  have  been  paying  during  this  era  of 
the  wetback.  And  we  will  be  able  to  lock 
our  borders  with  Mexico's  help  against  the 
entrance  of  Communist  saboteurs  and  spies. 
This  wonderful  progress  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  reallaatlon  due  to  the  wholehearted  co- 
operation and  support  of  every  Important 
farnx  organization  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  demonstrated  their  real  Ameri- 
canism— God  bless  them. 


Got.  John  S.  Fiae  DcKvcrs  a  Stbriaf 
AJJress  Iscytat  to  the  PevfuylTaiw 
Loyal  Oath  Coremooy,  March  3,  19S2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rSI«MSTI.VAlfXA 

IN  TBI  BOU8B  OP  REPRB&XNTATIYES 

.^Monday.  March  10,  1952 

lb.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
saiMls  of  employees  of  the  Common- 
weelth  of  Pennsylvania  in  compliance 
with  the  Loyalty  Act  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  State  legislature,  partici- 
pated on  March  S  in  loyalty  oatli  cere- 
monies conducted  In  evwy  county  In  the 
Keystone  State. 

Since  Hkrrisburg  Is  the  State  capital. 
Impressive  ceremonies  were  held  the  eve- 
ning of  March  3  In  the  forum  of  the 
Education  Building. 

Gov,  John  S.  Pine  and  his  cabinet  ofB- 
cers  participated  in  the  awe-inspiring 
program  that  taxed  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  auditorium.  The  loyalty  oath 
was  administered  by  Associate  Justice 
Steame  of  the  Supreme  Court  ci  Penn- 
sylvania. 


The  Loyalty  Aet  pasMd  tbe  State  legla- 
lature  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Oor- 
emor  Pine  and  veterans  organizatlona. 

In  delivering  the  principal  address  at 
the  evening,  Oovemur  Pine  said :    « 

I  have  Just  happily  concluded  the  voluo* 
tary  taking  at  the  oath.  Members  of  my 
cabinet  and  thotisaDde  of  State  employee* 
also  eagerly  reaOlrmed  their  patriotism. 

My  own  action  haa  stimulated  my  love  eg 
country.  This  voluntary  act  has  brought  a 
resurgence  of  patriotic  fervor  to  me.  My  cup 
of  aUeglanoe  to  my  Nation  and  my  State  haa 
always  been  brimful — tonight  it  overflows. 

Governor  Fine  reminded  fals  listenert 
that— 

Tonight  10.000  Pennsylvania ns  are  among 
America's  outposts  in  Korea;  approximately 
75.000  Pennsy  Ivan  tans  are  in  the  armed  serv- 
icee  of  their  country:  and  tragically  fiag- 
drapcd  boxes  of  1.40U  silent  patriotic  Penn- 
sylvanlans  have  already  departed  Korean 
battle*— In  the  light  of  that  spirit  we  gather 
here  tonight. 

« 

Governor  Fine  recalled  that  Oen. 
George  Washington  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  Father  of  our  Country  proud* 
ly  pledged  allegiance  In  1778  at  Valley 
Forge,  to  the  Uttle  that  was  then  Amer* 
lea  and  in  its  dreftriest  hour.  The  Gov* 
emor  then  asked  these  questions: 

Can  we  do  less  for  a  mighty  and  robuat 
Aasertca.  strong  materially  and  spuituaUy? 

Must  we  submerge  the  goodness  and  great- 
naes  which  la  America  to  the  vocal  whima  at 
the  few  who  secretly  plan  our  destruction 
while  blatantly  extolling  our  BiU  of  Rlghtaf 

Continuing.  Governor  Fine  said: 
This  la  not  the  first  Ume  that  a  loyalty 
oath  has  been  asked  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
17T7  every  male  white  resident,  inhabitant 
of  the  State  had  to  give  assurance  of  aUe» 
glanoe  to  the  Nation  and  the  Commouwcaltb. 
As  long  ago  as  that  time  our  lawmakers  as- 
aerted  and  put  \n  the  act  that  allegiance 
and  protection  are  reciprocal,  and  those  who 
will  nut  bear  the  former  are  not,  ncr  ougHf 
not  to  be.  eotltled  to  the  baoeflts  of  tb« 
latter. 

Governor  Pine  asserted: 

That  holds  true  today.  It  will  hold  true 
tomorrow — and  forever. 


The  impressive,  eloquent,  and  dynam- 
ic address  of  Governor  Fine  Is  of  such 
thought-provoking  caliber  that  I  include 
it  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  In  mj 
remarks: 

Pennsylvania's  loyal  legion  of  public  ser* 
vants.  including  teachers,  are  tonight  exar* 
dahig  the  privilege  of  rededlcaUng  tbcm« 
selves  to  their  Commonwealth  and  to  thetr 
Nation. 

Here  and  now  they  have  the  sublime  ap» 
portunlty  to  further  ennoble  their  lives  aatf 
to  dignify  the  naOooal  conduct  In  demon- 
strating anew  thrtr  faith  In  America  aa4 
Its  Ideals.  These  actions  are  anemng  guMa* 
poets  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  Amerl- 
can  destiny. 

Throughout  the  State,  cotmty  by  county, 
•ven  as  here  In  the  capital  city  of  Harrl** 
burg,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  eager 
Americans  are.  with  humble  and  grat^ul' 
hearts  subscribing  to  Pennsylvania's  rww 
loyalty  oath.  Thla  Inspiring  occasion  of 
legislative  creation  Is.  with  exceedingly  few 
exceptions,  willingly  and  feelingly  embracml 
with  warm  devotion. 

This  reafllrmatlao  of  fealty  to  common- 
wealth and  to  country  also  provldea  us  op- 
porttmlty  to  purify  our  social  bloodstream 
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of  alien  potooo.  and  to  cleanse  our  natUmal 
life  of  Red  germ  oella  that  may  infest  and 
contaminate  It.  It  Is  appropriate  that  dtir- 
lag  the  Lenten  season  the  forces  of  Ood  and 
of  right  should  thus  be  openly  and  mUl- 
tantly  arrayed  against  evU  and  Oodlees  com- 
munism. 

In  this  mass  avowal  of  renewed  faith,  w* 
who  serve  the  public  also  serve  notice  that 
the  public  we  serve  Is  for  free  men  who  wotild 
remain  free,  and  for  men  who  seek  free- 
dom everywhere.  We  are  warning  alienisms 
and  strange  philosophies  that  we  cherish  our 
llbcrtlea.  We  are  confldenUy  asserting  that 
none  may  trample  upon  thoae  freedoms,  least 
of  all  those  who  are  within  the  very  struc- 
ture of  otir  own  Oovemment — yee.  thoee 
who  sup  their  sustenance  from  the  well- 
served  table  of  the  Oovemment  they  would 
imdermlne  and  destroy. 

I  have  just  happily  oonoludisd  the  votua- 
tary  taking  of  the  oath.  Members  of  my 
cabinet  and  thousands  of  State  employees 
who  jam  the  forum  In  our  State  Bdueatlon 
Building  in  Harrlsburg  also  eagerly  reafflrmed 
their  patriotism. 

My  own  action  has  stimulated  my  love  of 
country.  This  voluntary  act  has  brotight  a 
resurgence  of  patriotic  fervor  to  me.  My  cup 
of  aUeglanoe  to  my  Nation  and  to  my  Stat* 
baa  always  been  brimful — tonight  It  over- 
ftows.  All  of  you.  I  am  sure,  feel  as  I  so  f«r> 
v*ntly  and  possssslvely  feel:  "Thl*  Is  our 
country." 

As  we  reaSrm  our  loyalty,  we  fittingly 
honor  our  courageous  and  reaolute  fore- 
fathers who  gave  us  national  stature.  W* 
eonflrm  our  dynamic  faith  In  thoae  Ideals  of 
liberty.  Independence,  and  Jtistlce.  so  gener- 
ously tranamltted  to  us  a  beneflomt  bertt- 


We  are  bar*  proclaiming  to 
M,  to  the  entire  world — that  we  lnt*nd  to 
the  human  rights  our  forebears  secured 
far  us:  that  we  ecjoy  freedom's  fullest  bless- 
lag — God's  tisstowed  goodnaas;  that  we  are 
alerted  to  our  rssponstbQltles  to  keep  the** 
biMslngi  unsullied  and  undeflled.  May  It 
not  be  said  of  us  that  our  sturdy  American 
forebears  sndowed  us  wttb  prieslsss  llberttea 
which  we  thoughtlessly  lost  in  pursuit  of  an 
Illusive  paganisttc  iscurlty.  Tonight  we  do 
solemnly  pledge  we  wUl  prsasrvs  that  b*ri- 
tag*  and  pass  it  on  to  a  virlls  posterity  as  a 
worthy  trtist  wotxld  havs  it. 

Throughout  our  oomparatlvsly  short  na- 
tional life  there  have  been  Incidents  which 
than,  as  now,  symbollasd  a  revltallasd 
Americanism. 

Down  through  echoing  end  vibrant  years 
Americans  have  reeponded  to  the  pungent 
expressions  of  our  leaders  which  were  as  pa- 
triotic plasma  to  creeping  national  paralyala. 

Patrick  Henry's  "Olve  me  liberty  or  glv* 
me  death"  stirred  the  American  eokmles  and 
propelled  our  pioneers  to  new  belgbts  In 
their  aspirations  to  be  and  to  remain  free. 

During  the  Revolution  from  whoee  palna 
was  t>orn  a  free  America,  hardy  men  aeeklng 
independence  ab*orb*d  strength  from  Nathan 
Bale's  last  words:  "I  regret  that  I  have  but 
one  life  to  give  for  my  cotmU^." 

Throughout  the  new  America  there  vras  a 
quickening  of  the  colonial  pulss  to  Plnck- 
ney's  declaration:  "Millions  for  defenee.  but 
not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

What  American  failed  to  thank  Ood  for  bis 
spiritual  heritage,  or  remained  complacent  to 
the  ringing  words  of  Naval  Commander 
Jamee  Lawrence:  "Dont  give  up  the  ablp.** 

In  our  bleakest  days  in  the  Padflc  who 
among  us  failed  to  see  a  piercing  ray  of  bop* 
In  the  challenging,  truly  American  defy  to 
Japaneee:  "I  shall  return."  All  America  was 
raised  from  doubt  and  despair  to  confidence 
and  certainty,  and  tbe  lamp  of  liberty  had 
a  new  glow  in  this  terse  promise  of  one  of 
the  shiest  Americans  of  all  times — General 
Douglas  MacArthur.    Tbe  PbUippines  were 


lost,  but  tb*y  w«r*  r*galn*d:  MaoArthnr  r*- 
tum*d. 

Recently  tbe  world  thrilled  to  tbe  Indom- 
itable  courage  of  Capt.  Kurt  Carlsen  of  the 
Ftifing  Enterprise.  Hla  berolam  In  challeng- 
ing the  buffetlngs  of  angry  wavss.  In  fighting 
vicious  seas  and  whistling  winds,  wrote  an- 
other chapter  in  the  saga  of  American  cour- 
age. We  eagerly  awaited  news  of  his  strug- 
gles. This  action  awakened  many  of  our 
Ideals  which  were  too  long  dormant.  He 
endured  his  trying  experience  becaxise  he 
bad  cotu-age,  integrity,  loyalty,  humility.  He 
suffered  and  sacrificed  because  he  so  chose; 
becatise,  as  he  told  me,  it  was  not  merely  to 
save  some  old  wood,  but  to:  "Save  a  Uttle 
bit  of  America  under  our  country's  flag." 

Tonight  10.000  Peiwsylvanlazu  are  among 
America's  outposts  in  Korea;  approximately 
76X>00  Pennsylvanlans  are  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  their  country;  and,  traglcaUy.  flag- 
draped  boxes  of  1400  silenced  patriotic  Penn- 
sylvanlans have  already  departed  Korean 
battles.  Those  men  gave  their  liberties  and 
their  lives  not  only  to  save  all  of  America,  but 
alao  to  secure  for  us  the  continued  blessings 
of  freedom.  In  tbe  light  of  that  spirit  we 
gather  here  tonight,  we  challenge  tboss  who 
distort  liberty  for  license,  privilege  for  pur- 
suit of  pltmder.  under  a  predetermined  con- 
ception that  treasons  and  conspiracies  have 
free  exercise  tinder  tbe  Bill  of  Rights.  Co- 
existing with  each  right  of  man  Is  a  cor- 
responding duty  and  responsibility.  He  who 
flees  to  America  or  to  its  Constitution  as  a 
haven  of  security  has  at  least  the  moral  obli- 
gation to  be  loyal  to  the  country  and  Constl-  ' 
tutlon  wboss  aid  be  seeka. 

America  always  bas  ^een  and  always  will 
be  proud  of  its  fighting  men.  its  pioneers — 
men  of  sacrifice,  men  of  devotlcn.  and  men 
of  faith. 

Otir  national  history  Is  studded  with  simi- 
lar Incidents.  All  of  them  must  ronlnd  us 
that  the  old  and  enduring  Ideals  of  American 
courage,  honesty,  frugality,  and  loyalty  ars 
good  ideals  and  sound  traditions.  They  can 
serve  only  to  strengthen  oiu'  minds,  em* 
bolden  our  hearts,  and  enrich  our  souls. 

Amertcantsm  i»  a  word  freighted  with  pa- 
triotic fervor.  It  gives  a  moral  and  a  splrl- 
ttial  uplift.  It  meana  an  untrammeled 
dtlaenry.  It  means  the  right  to  worship  as 
man's  oonadence  dictates.  It  insurea  a  free 
I>ress.  peaceable  assembly,  and  tb*  right  to 
Bay  who  shall  be  tbe  Government;  it  guar- 
anteee  us  independence,  freedom,  and  the 
right  of  Individual  Incentive. 

Americanism  Is  a  dynamic  spirit  whlcb 
Illumines  darkness  and  despair  with  truth 
and  hope.  It  is  everything  that  we  as  a 
people  have  been,  are  now,  or  ever  hope  to 
be.  It  Is  the  bulwark  of  our  determination 
that  we  will  not  be  dei»1ved  of  oiu-  great, 
unsurpassed  privileges  and  rights,  whether 
the  destroyer  connives  to  frustrate  us  at 
home  or  to  engage  lu  abroad. 

Otir  .Americanism  was  not  gained  easily. 
Washington's  men  at  Valley  Fc»^e — ragged, 
disheartened,  starving  In  the  midst  of  bitter 
winter — point  up  the  hardships  and  the 
courage  which  won  and  builded  American- 
ism. 

Tonight  in  Valley  Forge  Park  the  Stat* 
employees  of  that  area  took  their  loyalty  oath 
In  the  same  Bake  House  where  General  Al- 
exander gave  the  loyalty  oath  to  General 
Waahlngton  In  1T78.  He  who  was  to  be  th* 
Father  of  our  Country  proudly  pledged  al- 
legiance to  the  little  that  was  then  America, 
and  In  its  dreariest  hour.  Can  we  do  less 
for  a  mighty  and  robust  America,  strong  ma- 
terially and  spiritually?  Must  we  submerge 
the  goodness  and  greatness  which  Is  America 
to  the  vocal  whim  of  the  few  who  secretly 
plan  our  destruction  whUe  blatantly  extoU- 
Ing  our  Bill  of  Rights? 

We  cannot  take  oiur  freedoms  lightly. 
Americanism  la  not  a  manufactured  product 


rolling  off  the  assembly  lines.  To 
It  we  must  fight  for  it  If  necessary.  It  must 
always  remain  so  worthy  that  we  would  glv* 
otir  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  keep  it. 

That  U  why  all  of  us— irrespective  of  race, 
or  creed,  or  of  color,  or  of  poUtlcal  adher- 
ence— abould  be  gloriously  inspired  with  the 
opportunity  of  reaffirming  our  loyalty  and 
otir  allegiance  to  the  greatness  and  the  dig- 
nity that  is  America. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  few  recalci- 
trants who  are  motivated  by  an  alien  gov- 
ernmental philosophy  to  rebel  at  taking 
Pennsylvania's  loyalty  oath.  Otir  American 
youth  who  bear  aims  and  who  lay  their  very 
lives  on  the  altar  of  Americanism — tiie  sol- 
dier and  the  officer  who  fight  otir  battlea-^ 
they  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  and  allegiance 
to  country.  Bvery  year  otir  National  Guard 
men  take  a  loyalty  oath.  Why  should  others 
decline  who  benefit  by  their  sacrifice?  Must 
we  continue  to  coddle  the  foreign  asp  and 
bold  it  ever  closer  to  otir  bosom?  When 
eagerness  and  desire  shotild  be  foremost,  why 
Is  there  a  hardship  In  reaffirming  otir  fealty 
and  our  gratitude  for  ctir  country's  limit- 
less blessings?  Who  Is  the  man  or  woman 
among  us  who  would  say  they  do  not  want 
our  God-given  freedom?  What  rational  man 
or  woman  will  toss  away  our  freedoms  so 
thoughtlessly?  Reason  cannot  be  harnessed 
to  such  human  madness  and  still  manifsst 
logic. 

Those  men  of  iron  will  who.  through  sacri- 
fice and  pitiable  jirivatlon.  insured  Inde- 
pendence and  liberties  for  us.  knew  that  to 
maintain  those  blessings  loyalty  to  our  ootm« 
try,  its  traditions  and  Its  Ideals  was  impera- 
tively necessary  for  aU  time.  They  knew 
that  the  a^jlratlODS  of  the  individuals  must 
not  transcsnd  or  rise  above  the  security  of 
aU.  They  knew  that  as  long  as  our  Nation 
lived  our  peopi*  wotild  call  upon  the  rights 
gtiaranteed  by  Oovemment.  But  the  fotind- 
ers  expected  us  to  tise  those  righto  as  they 
were  Intended  to  be  used. 

The  qilrlt  which  united  the  Tliirteen  (Mo- 
nies snd  gave  birth  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  to  the  Constitution,  and  to 
the  BUI  of  Rights  was  a  spirit  bom  of  most 
sacrlflclal  loyalty.  Their  loyalty  to  a  crMtiv* 
cause— a  cause  destined  ttx  world  toader- 
ship— was  a  loyalty  to  all— to  their  creation, 
a  free  America.  Tbe  security  of  America 
was  primary:  their  own  life  and  llb«ty  was 
secondary. 

Tet  we  have  a  few  people  who  today  re- 
ooil.  who  Ignobly  recoil,  from  reafflmlng 
loyalty  to  country  and  commonwealth.  And 
these  are  the  people  who  In  their  reftiaai. 
rush  to  lnv<Ae  the  very  privileges  and  the 
righto  they  seek  to  destroy. 

We  cannot  permit  them  to  Impede  the 
cleansing  of  our  government  or  our  prlvat* 
enterprlsee.  or  to  give  aid  to  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  which  seeks  our  destruction. 
To  Impede  this  aid  Is  a  reason  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Loyalty  Act. 

This  new  aet  will  help  to  ferret  out  Com- 
munist actlvltlee  which  may  exist  in  Penn- 
sj/lvanla. 

We  do  not  expect  that  the  mere  taking  of 
the  loyalty  oath  will  completely  wipe  out 
Commimtst  activities.  A  legal  mandate  wlU 
not  cleanse  a  polluted  mind,  uncorrupt  a  cor- 
rupted heart,  or  undeflle  a  defiled  scul.  It 
may  not  create  loyaltlss  where  none  exist. 
By  the  same  token  this  act  will  not  encour- 
age wholesale  perjury.  We  do  believe  it  wlU 
do  much  to  accomplish  our  objectives.  It 
wUl  alert  otir  people  to  the  dangers  which 
face  us.  An  alerted  and  free  people  wUl  un- 
cover cur  tmdercover  enemies.  We  will  be  a 
better  State  and  a  better  Nation  for  th* 
uncovering. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  a  loyalty 
oath  has  been  asked  In  Pennsylvania.  In 
1777  every  male  white  resident  inhabitant  of 
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tlM  Stata  had  to  give  ascrurances  of  alle- 
glaooe  to  tba  Nation  and  to  the  common'* 
traalth.  As  long  ago  a«  that  time  our  law< 
maken  aascrted  and  put  In  the  act  that 
''Allegiance  and  protection  are  reciprocal, 
and  those  who  will  not  bear  the  former  are 
not,  nor  ought  not  to  be,  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  latter." 

■niat  holds  true  today.  It  will  hold  true 
tomorrow — forever.       

The  oath  taken  In  1777  required  our  peo- 
I)le  not  only  to  T>e  loyal;  It  required  them  to 
help  round  up  traitorous  persons.  Today  in 
om-  new  oath  we  do  not  formally  ask  ova 
employees  to  seek  out  Information,  but  Z 
am  hopeful  of  the  same  resxilts. 

Certainly  In  oiir  avowals  of  loyalty  tonight, 
axid  from  now  until  April  1,  no  one  is  being 
endangered.  The  great  veterans'  organlza- 
ttons  of  Pennsylvania  who  so  nobly  fought 
for  the  new  loyalty  oath  know  that  It  affords 
protection  to  reputations — not  assallment. 

Americans  are  the  greatest  segment  of  hu- 
man society.  We  haven't  loet  our  beliefs  In 
God  and  country.  I  have  a  deep  faith  In 
America  and  in  Its  people.  We  have  always 
been  and  we  always  will  be  able  to  depend 
upon  loyal  Americans  to  protect  the  rights 
America  has  given  us. 

-'  And  lo  tonight  respectfully  we  stand  and 
are  counted— a  grateful  people  spontane- 
ously saluting  our  flag,  our  State,  and  our 
country.  And  while  reveling  happily  In  the 
freedom  that  is  America,  we  tell  the  world: 
We  will  not  submit  to  any  Infringement  of 
our  liberties  either  from  without  or  fr<nn 

WttlllB. 

We  know  the  American  way  of  life  Is  the 
wmj  at  true  loyal  Americans.  It  la  not  the 
way  of  synthetic  Americans,  or  for  those  who 
Use  that  native  or  adopted  name  as  a  cloak 
for  a  destructive  forelgcn  philosophy.  Ales- 
•nder  the  Oreat  once  called  before  him  a 
slave  whom  he  had  noticed  working  quite 
ladnstrlousty  and  attentively  on  the  palace 
groQDds.  When  the  king  asked  the  slave's 
name,  the  latter  responded :  "Alexander,  sir." 
Afler  repeated  flonctngs.  administered  be- 
cause the  slave  bore  his  name  and  vhth  each 
sfoecaedlng  ^^^'gg'^g  the  more  severe,  the 
slave  consistently  and  persistently  gave  his 
aame,  responding:  "Alexander,  sir"  King 
Alexander,  amased,  finally  dismissed  the 
■lave  with  the  admonition:  "Either  change 
yoor  way  of  life  or  change  your  name." 

To  those  amongst  us  who  believe  all  la 
wrong  with  America  and  all  Is  right  with 
BUBsla,  we  have  every  right  to  say:  "Either 
change  yotir  way  of  life  or  change  your 
name.** 


SeMtor  Robert  Taft  ■  Couecticat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONXKnCDT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1952 

^  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  Connecticut  had  the  oppor- 
tunity last  Wednesday,  March  5,  to  see 
and  bear  Senator  Robut  Tar  in  his 
•Tcwed  fight  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination. 

Many  Connecticut  Republican  leaders 
have  Indicated  their  support  for  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower,  and  several  of  the 
State's  newspapers  have  followed  suit. 
Notv'ithstandlng  this  evidence  of  pre- 
judged hostility.  Senator  Taft  attracted 
overflow  crowds  to  a  dinner  and  a  rally 
which  followed. 


.  That  he  scored  a  hit  Is  evident  from 
editorial  comment  which  was  evoked. 
His  candidacy  met  with  overwhelming 
favor  with  those  who  were  sufficiently 
Interested  to  attend  the  functions,  or 
who  listened  to  bis  television  and  radio 
address. 

There  is  an  increasing  realisation  in 
the  minds  of  all  our  citisens  that  Bob 
Taft  embodies  all  that  is  good  in  Amer- 
ica and  good  for  America.  He  pulls  no 
punches  and  speaks  candidly  of  what 
is  wrong  with  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. Even  more  than  that,  be  shows 
that  there  is  a  way  out  of  our  national 
and  international  troubles. 

The  word  "can't"  is  not  in  Bob  TAFrs 
vocabulary.  The  notion  that  be  cannot 
win  is  rapidly  being  dispersed.  The  peo- 
ple are  tired  of  being  fooled  and  are  de- 
termined to  select  for  the  Presidency  a 
man  of  character  and  fortitude. 

Connecticut  admires  Bob  Tatt's  fight- 
ing spirit  and  welcomes  him  back  at  his 
earliest  opportunity. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  renaita.  I 
Includes  the  following  editorials: 

{From  the  Water  bury  RepuUlcan  of  Ifaccb  8, 

1M2] 

TavT 


It  dldnt  kMk  Wednesday  night  as  if  the 
Republican  side  of  the  State  Is  oomplctely 
sewed  up  for  Elsenhower. 

Wednesday  night  was  strictly  Senator 
ROBDT  A.  Tatt's  In  Hew  Haven.  There 
wasn't  any  doubt  ab^ut  that  then  or  even  be- 
forehand when  some  of  oxir  State  oAdals 
and  G<M*  leaders  were  debating  whether  or 
not  they  should  put  In  an  appearance  after 
previously  jumping  on  General  Ike's  band- 
wagcm.  To  make  it  more  convincing  the 
Tsrr  testimonial  dinner  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  Taft  and  there  w^re  runtors  that  the 
Ohioan  might  even  sleep  that  nieht  In  the 
hotel  room  which  his  father  occupied  dvrlng 
his  8  years  as  a  Tale  professor. 

Whether  we  have  a  yearning  or  Jtist  a  Uklng 
for  "Mr.  RepubHean."  there  was  some  solM 
satisfaction  in  the  Tatt  slogan  of  the  night. 
whk:h  he  appropriately  coined — "I  have  al- 
ways won."  Tliat  was  In  reply  to  the  famil- 
iar cry  of  "Tkn  cant  win";  "Too  cant  win 
with  Ta»t,"  etc. 

Nothing  would  seem  to  bear  out  Senator 
TAFT'a  answer  to  this  more  than  his  victory 
of  lOSO  In  Ohio.  The  book  wns  thrown  at 
him  on  this  occ««lon.  He  fought  for  and 
won  nomination:  hs  fought  for  and  won  re- 
election. And  modestly  enotigh  in  bis  re- 
marks at  New  Haven  the  Ohio  Senator  jost 
let  It  go  at  that— "I  have  always  won."  Be 
won  with  odds  heavily  against  hhn.  In 
heavy  going  this  doughty  Republican  Is  a 
tough  man  to  beat.  The  going  wUl  be 
tough  this  year. 

It  lent  to  be  expected,  and  certainly  Ifr. 
Tatt  himself  didn't  try  to  n.ake  It  so.  that 
aU  of  the  Republicans  of  Connecticut  would 
Immediately  flock  to  his  banner  after  his 
appearance  here.  But  at  least  there  Is  some 
faint  evidence  now  that  in  May  the  Republi- 
can State  convention  will  not  pledge  Itself 
to  the  Elsenhower  candidacy  without  serlo\is 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  Ohk>  Sen- 
ator to  the  nomination.  If  Connecticut  Re- 
publican leaders  arent  cognizant  of  distinct 
Tatt  sentiment  within  their  ranks,  the  dele- 
gates to  the  State  eonTentlon  win  tmdoubt- 
edly  make  this  known  In  determining  the 
delegates  who  will  go  to  Chicago  to  name  the 
presidential  candidate. 

[Itom  the  Bridgeport  Post  of  March  7.  ISsaj 
A  Fxaarrma  CajroDATs 
Political  speactaea  are  very  often  nothing 
more  than  repetition  of  the  old  platitudes. 


which  the  audience 
that's  the  thing  to  do  at  a  party  rally, 
lueh  speeches  are  made.  esfSPlally  at  a  meet- 
ing at  which  all  the  psirtlei,>anta  are  a  tba 
sane  political  faith,  they  raraly  ehanga  any- 
thing. 

But  when  someone  speaks  out.  as  *«^^%tCT 
Tatt  did  oo  Wednesday  at  New  Haven,  with 
conviction,  and  "fighting  words"  h  is  mora 
than  likely  to  win  widespread  support  for  hia 
ca\ise. 

The  meeting  was  the  Senator's  Initial  bM 
to  win  some  of  Connecticut's  23  votes  at  the 
coming  national  oonventlon.  Virtually 
everyone  In  the  audience  was  on  his  side. 
But  it  appeared  to  be  the  consensus  that  U 
Mr.  TArr  does  win  the  nomination  and  bat- 
tles the  lasues  before  voters  at  all  pollilcal 
persxiasions.  be  will  be  the  next  President. 

The  Ohioan  scored  a  tremendous  hit  with 
his  foUowers  when  be  ridiculed  that  Ute«  cir- 
culated by  his  opponents  that  "TArr's  a  good 
man  but>be  can't  win."  Be  doean't  know 
where  that  idea  came  from.  for.  he  said,  "I 
always  have  won."  And  tton  bs  reviewed 
the  toa^MBt  campaign  of  his  rxnex.  when 
he  carried  Ohio  in  t»60  by  481.000  votes. 

Mr.  Taft  referred  to  the  contest  for  tka 
nomination  as  a  faaUly  sca«p  and  conceded 
that  mamben  of  tbe  Btpubliean  family 
could  be  (or  him  or  agaiiMt  blm.  as  tbey 
wlataed.  making  a  powerful  plea.  Ikowwtr* 
for  party  unanimity  at  tka  poOs  ia  No- 
vember. ^ 

Promlalng  a  fighting  campaign  oo  tha 
many  lasues  that  aslst  between  the  Republi- 
cans and  tbe  Pair  Deal  Party,  he  directed 
hJs  fire  to  the  ma)or  probleacH  of  corrop- 
tkm  in  Govemaient.  tba  trend  toward  s^ 
dallMi.  and  the  weak  foratgn  pottey  wMcto 
gave  away  so  much  to  Soviet  Russia  and  got 
us  into  war  without  a  risrlataHfiii  at  war 
or  even  consultation  with  Ooncresa. 

Vseling  that  DessocraU  will,  ir  the  malait 
vote  for  a  Democrat,  and  BepobUcans  wlO 
vote  for  the  Repubttean  eezkdlAkte.  SHMtor 
TsvT  pleaded  for  a  door-to-door  n«mf;^  to 
get  tbm  36  J00.000  Americana  who  didnX  vota 
In  tba  last  election  out  to  tbe  polls  thia 
year.  Leaders  at  both  parties  and  Ameri- 
cans in  ovary  walk  of  \XS»  have  deplored  thto 
dislnteraBt  on  tlM  part  of  so  many  TT»«itv<fit 
of  ettiaens.  Many  of  bis  listeners  felt  that 
if  tbeae  voters  oould  bear  and  see  Boa  Tar* 
in  a  flghUng  campaign,  that  picture 
be  ehaagad  in 


(From  the  Ansonia  Sentinel  of  March  8. 1052) 
Tan  la  OownnawT 

On  ms  viatt  to  ODnnactleut.  Senator  Tavt 
took  a  hardy  ponch  at  opponenta  who  aro 
saying  that  tbe  Ohioan  la  a  fine  fellow  bu« 
thfat  he  cant  win.  His  confident  answer 
waa:  "I  have  alVNiys  wtm."  And  It  must  bd^ 
admitted  that  Us  last  trttnnph  in  bis  boaac^ 
State,  by  a  margin  of  almost  half  a  minioa 
in  a  eaaivalgn  in  which  powerful  na- 
furoea  was*  arrayed  against  htm  with 
.  aoe.  indioatas  that  he  has  soowtblav 
there. 

Mr.  Tatt  tsnt  shying  away  from  a  battM 
for  a  share  of  Oaanectleut's  23  Chicago  con- 
vention votee  }ttst  beoanse  Cktvemor  Lodga 
Intlma^d  in  Pk>rlda  that  they  are  abwady 
spoken  for  for  Genaral  Eisenhower.  And 
TATT  haa  not  heslUted  to  carry  the  toatSle  to 
the  Mew  Dealers  on  issues  at  oorruptloa  ia 
Oovemaaent.  failures  in  foreign  policy,  and 
tha  back-door  approach  to  socialism.  On  hia 
yUAX  to  Connecticut  he  gave  tlae  distinct  im- 
lyy'op  of  being  the  sort  at  fighter  who 
KtR>ws  lK>w  to  wage  an  aggreaslva  battle  that 

wiU  appeal  to  that  segment  of , 

voters  who  have  been  k>i^ng  fo.:  a* 
in  which  fundamental  Issura  are  clean  eat. 
A  Taf  t-TTuman  fight  would  mean  Jttst  that 
kind  at  a  campaign. 

Winning  the  Republican  i%n«i»«wtion  at 
Chlingo  Is  far  from  being  a  pushover  for 
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anyone.  The  Elsenhower  adherents,  although 
handicapped  by  the  abeence  of  their  candi- 
date from  the  scene,  are  not  at  all  faint- 
hearted in  their  preoonventlon  campaigning 
in  behalf  of  their  favorite.  And  there  is.  of 
course,  always  the  poeslblllty  of  a  deadlock 
and  a  dark  horse.  But  Mr.  Tatt's  visit  to 
New  Haven  has  made  It  clear  that  he  has  a 
personality  capabls  of  stirring  genuine  politi- 
eai  enthuslaslm  and  that  he  wont  be  an 
%.»f^  man  to  beat  at  Chicago.  Or  In  No- 
vember, either,  if  he  should  land  the  nomi- 
nation. 


Eyes  OB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  ifTW  jixsrr 
IN  TBS  BOUSE  OP  REPRS8ENTATIVB 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscokO,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following 
editorial  entitled  "Eyes  on  America," 
which  appeared  in  th*  Sunday.  March  2, 
issue  of  D  Progresco  Italo-Americano. 
With  H.  R.  5(178.  the  omnibus  immigra- 
tion bill,  scheduled  for  floor  action  this 
week,  this  editorial  is  most  timely,  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  care- 
ful reading.  H.  R.  5678  contains  pro- 
visions which  are  extremely  detrimental 
to  overpopulated  countries  at  a  time 
when  our  own  self-interest  demands  that 
their  population  problem  be  solved  by 
facilitating  migration  to  other  countries 
in  need  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  labor. 
The  editorial  presents  a  strong  case  for 
using  the  1950  census  rather  than  the 
1920  census,  which  H.  R.  5678  perpetu- 
ates, as  the  basis  for  any  quota  system 
that  is  desired. 

The  editorial  reads: 


Iras  OM  Ai 

With  America's  assumption  of  leadership 
of  the  free  world,  it  has  become  more  urgent 
than  ever — in  the  Interest  of  our  own  na- 
tional welfare  and  security  no  lees  than  for 
the  sake  of  International  peace  and  liberty — 
that  our  country  avoid  false  and  unjust  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies.  Every  such 
mistake  now  made  by  our  country  plays  into 
the  hands  of  our  mortal  foe — totaUtarlan. 
war-mongertng  communism. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  that  we  must  regretfully 
■trees  that  our  country's  Unmigration  laws 
ars  sntlreiy  antiquated  and  unsulted  for  the 
»nt  critical  times.  More  than  that,  In 
respects  our  present  immigration  policy 
puts  America  in  a  most  unfavorable  world 
light.  It  shakes  the  confidence  of  our  friends 
overseas  in  our  capacity  for  world  leadership. 
It  makss  us  an  easy  target  for  the  vilest 
slanderers  of  our  ideals  and  alms.  It  pro- 
vides the  Communist  propagandists  In  every 
country  with  a  most  dangerous  weapon 
against  us. 

Insofar  as  ths  Italian  people  are  concerned, 
the  present  Immigration  law,  which  was  al- 
ways considered  unfair,  is  particiilarly  unjust 
today.  In  regard  to  would-be  Imml^ants  to 
America  from  Italy,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. In  some  respects,  make  the  already 
woefully  inadequate  and  unjust  immigration 
policy  still  more  dangerously  discriminatory. 

tONO  OVaaOT^CHAHOB 

The  present  Immlgratlbn-quota  law  has 
been  In  affect  for  over  27  years.    Because  of 


more  than  8  years  of  actlvs  military  conflict 
during  this  period  and  the  extreme  rigidity 
of  this  law,  less  than  44  out  of  every  100  eligi- 
ble have  actually  Immigrated  Into  the  United 
States.  Purthermore,  the  very  basis  of  pres- 
ent quota  allocation  Is  based  on  conditions 
prevailing  more  than  30  years  ago.  That  was 
before  World  War  n,  before  tbe  rise  and  fall 
of  naslsm-fasclsm,  before  tbe  rise  of  Russian 
aggreeaion  as  the  direst  threat  to  economic 
progress,  wwld  peace,  and  human  freedom. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  world  crisis  it 
Is  fstal  folly  to  continue  a  law  which  allots 
Italy,  suffering  under  heavy  population  bur- 
dens, and  all  other  central,  eastern,  and 
southern  European  countries  an  annual 
quota  of  less  than  7,000,  while  Britain,  which 
has  a  wide-open  empire  teeming  with  natiutd 
resources,  is  being  permitted  an  annual  al- 
lotment of  65,000.  This  blatant  discrimina- 
tion gives  weight  to  the  arguments  of  thoae 
who  accuse  us  of  preaching  high  democratic 
Ideals  and  doing  exactly  the  opposite.  We 
exalt  the  equality  of  aU  peoples  and  de- 
nounce all  raciallstic  theories,  on  the  one 
band,  and,  on  the  other,  we  practice  these 
very  theories  in  our  Immigration  laws.  To 
maks  matters  worse,  Britain  has  not  used  ita 
annual  quota. 

The  percistence  in  this  crass  Injustice  quite 
naturally  rankles  our  Italian  allies.  It  un- 
neeezoarlly  provides  valuable  grist  for  the 
mills  of  the  CommunlsU  In  Italy.  It  makes 
it  unnecessarily  and  terribly  hard  for  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  origin  to  score  successes  in 
their  unceasing  efforts  to  enhance  American 
prectlgs  and  tbe  cause  of  democracy  inside 
Italy.  Americans  of  Italian  extraction  feel 
deeply  grieved  and  painfully  discriminated 
against  when  their  kinsmen  and  friends 
abroad  are  penalised  on  obviously  racialist 
grounds. 

Our  hurt  is  all  the  deeper  and  more  pain- 
ful when  we  realize  that  more  than  any 
other  country  Italy  has  precisely  the  kind  of 
manpower  for  Immigration  which  otu*  coun- 
try can  very  well  assimilate  and  utilize  for 
its  '^wn  economic,  cultural,  and  political 
enrichment.  We  bitterly  resent  making  a 
racialist  or  factional  footbaU  out  of  the 
needs  of  America.  We  strongly  condemn 
certain  features  of  the  proposed  revisions  of 
the  Inmxlgration  laws  as  repugnant  to  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  American  people 
and  to  the  hxmiane  role  of  otu-  country  at 
this  grave  hour  in  the  life  of  mankind. 

A  MOST  mumrr  nbd 

The  very  least  that  fair-minded  patriot^ 
legislators  could  do  is  to  enable  countries 
like  Italy  to  use  up  their  quotas  which  were 
unfilled  and  untised  during  the  war  years. 
Both  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  CIO.  which  rep- 
resent close  to  15.000,000  organized  workers, 
have  repeatedly  called  for  such  procedure  In 
ualng  up  unfulfilled  immigration  quotas. 
With  labor  taking  this  position,  what  excuse 
can  legislators  have  to  reject  such  procedure? 

Every  Congressman  and  Senator  knovra 
that  the  need  for  American  economic  aid  to 
Italy  would  be  considerably  reduced  and  the 
heavy  load  on  oiur  taxpayers  would  be 
greatly  lightened,  if  theee  imused  quotas 
were  to  be  used  up  by  coxmtries  like  Italy. 
A  Just  and  sound  American  Immigration 
policy  is  of  far  greater  help  to  our  Italian 
ally  than  even  financial  aid. 

The  best  interests  and  highest  Ideals  of 
one  Nation  demand  that  our  outdated  Immi- 
gration laws  be  brought  up  to  date  and 
amended  for  the  better.  The  1050  census 
and  not  the  1920  census  should  be  \ised  as 
a  base  for  any  quota  system  that  Congress 
may  desire.  Not  nativity  but  productivity 
should  guide  us  in  setting  quotas.  It  is 
conceded  that  our  supply  of  skilled  and 
semiskilled  labor  is  ninnlng  out  Just  when 
we  need  it  most  for  our  expanding  defense 
production. 


Now  Is  the  time  to  repudiate  rather  than 
perpetuate  an  unjust  and  unwise  Immigra- 
tion law.  Now  is  the  time  to  facilitate  and 
encourage  rather  than  frustrate  and  discour- 
age visitors,  travelers,  and  Immigrants  from 
free  and  friendly  countries  like  Italy.  To 
expand  or  even  continue  any  such  discrimi- 
nation In  oiu-  immigration  law  Is  a  costly 
blow  to  our  national  welfare  and  security 
and  to  our  inspiring  and  constructive  rede 
abroad.  We  sincerely  hope  that  every  Sena- 
tor and  Congressman  will  heed  our  earnest 
plea  for  strengthening  the  Ideals  and  poU- 
cies  which  have  made  our  Nation  great  and 
powerful.  These  American  Ideals  must  be 
continued  and  strengthened  if  our  Nation 
is  to  survive  and  thrive  and  fulfill  its  his- 
toric destiny. 


Tbe  Albanian  American  Ortbodox 
Episcopacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiMOiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1952 

Mr.  V2LDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OHD,  I  include  the  following  excerpt  from 
a  book  now  in  preparation  by  Glenn  A. 
McLaln.  of  Quincy,  Mass.  The  book  is 
titled  "Albania  and  the  Albanian  Amer- 
icans," and  is  a  sociocultural  study  of 
a  loyal  American  minority  group.  This 
excerpt  documents  the  struggle  of  a  re- 
ligious group  In  the  Albanian  commu- 
nity that  is  fighting  against  the  threat 
of  communistic  elements  within  its  own 
minority  community: 

Trs  Albanian  Aicbican  0«tboi>ok 
EnacoPACT 

One  at  the  newest  of  the  quasl-religloua 
groups  in  thf  Albanian  American  commu- 
nity is  the  Albanian  American  Episcopacy. 
Pormed  on  December  31,  1950,  to  combat  aU 
atheistic  and  conununistlc  Influence  vrlthln 
their  midst,'  this  group  has  a  clear  record 
of  antlcommunism  and  has  provided  a  vig- 
orous type  of  leadership  in  the  Albanian 
community.  The  actions  of  the  leaders  of 
the  organizations,  Vatra  and  the  Albania 
central  groups,  had  greatly  shocked  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Albanian  community.'  Many 
Albanian  Americans  considered  the  political 
opinions  of  the  editors  of  Dielll  and  Llrla  to 
be  totally  incompatible  with  the  religious 
views  that  these  people  advocated  for  their 
conuniinlties.  Communism  on  one  hand  and 
religious  freedom  on  the  other  did  not  add 
up  to  a  policy  that  all  Albanians  cotild 
subscribe  to  with  honesty.  Bishop  Noli,  the 
honored  and  revered  leader  of  the  Albanian 
Orthodox  Church,  has  fiirther  confused  his 
parishioners  by  advocating  that  his  church 
be  placed  "tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  ovir 
mother  church."* 


'Prom  a  speech  given  by  Vastl  Alarupl 
before  a  Boston,  Mass..  meeting  of  Alban- 
ians, April  16,  1951.  This  speech  was  pre- 
pared by  the  episcopacy. 

'  Appendix  of  the  CoNGsassiONAi,  Rccobd. 
vol.  97,  pt.  14,  p.  A48a0. 

*  Bashklmi,  Pebruary  26,  1960.  This  semi- 
official organ  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Tirana,  Albania,  published  the  telegram 
from  Bishop  Noll,  wblcli  p>etltloned  tbe  Com- 
munist church  cong^ress  for  recognition  at 
bis  episcopacy. 
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Rf^llglng  tbat  there  was  danger  In  having 
all  the  Aibanlani  smeared  by  the  deleterious 
actions  of  their  leaders,  members  of  the  com- 
munity petitioned  the  Patriarch  of  IstanbtU 
for  another  bishop  to  take  the  r\Bct  of  Bis- 
hop  ran  S.  Noll. 

The  new  bishop  arrived  In  this  country 
amidst  a  volley  of  false  accusations  that  he 
was  "A  Greek  spy  and  an  agent  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Istanbul."*  Such  wild  charges  are 
ciistomarlly  made  In  th^  editorials  of  Dlelll 
and  Lirla.  but  they  have\Ilttlc  effect  on  the 
serious  thinking  inaJorlty\of  the  Albanian 
American  community. 

All  theological  arguments  cast  aside,  the 
work  of  Bishop  Llpa  In  attempting  to  unite 
the  Albanian  Americans  against  communism 
has  met  with  great  success.  The  Albanian 
American  Eptecopacy  has  supported  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
furthering  opportunities  for  the  help  of 
refugees  from  Albania  as  provided  for  In  the 
Kersten  amendmcat  to  tbe  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951. 

The  work  of  the  episcopacy  in  uniting  the 
Albanian  American  community  against  com- 
munism and  in  further  strengthening  the 
historic  ties  of  fricndahlp  between  tfac  United 
States  and  the  Albanian  Americans  was 
simimed  up  by  Bishop  Mark  I.  Llpa  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Albanian  Americans  should  not  have  to 
affirm  their  record  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
this  country.  However,  as  we  all  know,  some 
groups  in  the  Albanian  community  have  by 
their  actions,  and  by  their  writings  given 
Americazis  the  wrong  impression  of  the  Al- 
banian people.  The  episcopacy  has  taken 
vlgoroxia  steps  to  correct  any  such  impres- 
sions. A  resolution  of  prtacipla  was  adopted 
by  the  episcopacy  and  that  resolution  was 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Boaorabis 
Sspresentatlve  from  Wiscoofiin,  Mr.  Csumum 
J.  KoflTKM.  Briefly  summartaed.  the  resolu- 
tion provides  for  the  following  program  of 
constructive  action  to  be  taken  jointly  by  the 
Albanian  American  people  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States: 

"1.  The  United  States  Government  and  the 
Albanian  people  charge  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment In  Albania  with  wanton  aggression 
and  violation  of  bat ,1c  human  rights.  To- 
gether they  submit  this  protest  to  the  United 
Rations  for  consideration. 

"3.  To  mutually  explore  methods  by  which 
Aid  and  support  can  be  given  to  the  Alban- 
ians for  their  liberation. 

"3.  A  mutual  request  calling  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  formulate  a 
strong  foreign  policy  toward  the  Balkans. 

"Although  the  episcopacy  4oes  not  claim 
to  represent  all  the  Albanian  neople  in  this 
coxintry,  either  theologically  or  politically, 
It  is  certain  that  this  resolution  will  express 
the  love  of  democratic  freedom  and  the  hate 
of  dictatorship  in  any  form  that  the  Albanian 
people  have  always  held  to  be  representa- 
tive of  their  true  thoughts.  We  salute  Ckm- 
gressman  Kkestxn,  of  Wisconsin,  for  his  in- 
valuable assistance  in  Introducing  this  reso- 
lution which  has  given  the  Albanian  Ameri- 
cans a  chance  to  further  cement  the  his- 
toric ties  of  loyalty  and  mutual  friendship 
that  have  long  been  In  existence  between 
Albania  and  America.'" 

The  episcopacy  has  gradually  grown  In 
membership  and  moral  strength  through 
stich  progressive  action  as  the  passage  of 

*  To  call  an  Albanian  a  Greek  spy  may  be 
likened  in  its  effect  to  calling  a  sincere 
American  a  Ccmmunlst.  Albanians  and 
Qrceks  are  mortal  enemleo  In  many  respects 
becauoe  of  territorial  and  other  differences. 

*Ftam  a  speech  given  by  Bishop  Bfark  I. 
Upa  in  John  Hancock  Hall.  Boston.  Mass.. 
November  18.  1951.  This  speech  was  roundly 
criticised  by  the  editors  of  Dlelll  and  LlrU 
and  the  meeting  called  a  meeting  of  Eplrots, 
that  is.  Greek  spies. 


ttas  resolution.*  When  Bishop  Llpa  first 
came  to  this  country,  Bishop  Noll  exercised 
hegemony  over  the  14  Albanian  Ortbodoz 
Churches.  Despite  Noll's  great  Influence 
with  the  Albanian  American  press  and  radio, 
recent  months  have  been  a  gradual  deterio- 
ration of  his  ecclesiastical  and  political 
power.* 


Oa  llie  Wrwig  Rout* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OWUJkMOMA 

IN  THB  BOOSB  OP  REPRBSSNTATTVB8 

j  "Monday.  March  10.  19S2 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  muxf 
of  our  practical  and  experienced  tmsi- 
nessmeo.  large  and  small,  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  conclusion  tbat  we  are  on 
the  wrong  route.  They  know  that  the 
Congress  has  been  spending  the  tAXgmj- 
ers'  money,  without  a  wholesome  regard 
fen*  the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayers 
and  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  They  know 
that  this  administration  has  located 
many  so-called  defense  plants  In  places 
where  apparently  they  should  not  have 
been  located.  They  know  that  such  pro- 
grams have  been  set  up  where  there  was 
a  shortage  of  labor,  rather  than  to  lo- 
cate such  plants  where  there  was  an 
abundance  of  labor  and,  in  fact,  a  high 
percentage  of  unemplosrment  largely  due 
to  other  blunders  of  the  administration. 
In  the  following  letter,  which  I  received 
a  few  days  ago  from  an  astute  budness- 
man.  he  states  tbat  "all  of  these  things 
cause  your  employers  to  be  doubtful  of 
your  national  interest."  and  that  perhaps 
the  Members  of  Confess  are  more  inter- 
ested personally  in  their  r»electlon  than 
they  aie  In  the  duties  which  they  were 
sent  to  Washington  to  perform.  Of 
course,  be  oould  have  and  doubtless  did 
go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  the  ad- 
ministrative department  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  committed  moct  of  these  gross 
errors  in  the  location  of  these  plants  and 
industries  improvidently  and  with  per- 
haps more  interest  in  their  perpetuation 
than  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  serve.  We 
Members  of  Congress  have  ^  objected 
strenuously  in  many  instances,  to  these 
locations,  or  mal-1.  .atlons.  all  to  no 
avail,  for  after  all.^t  is  the  executive  or 
administraldve  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment thMJuuKlles  such  matters. 

The  author  ofthls  letter  points  out  the 
same  type  of  blundering  on  the  part  of 

•H.  Con.  Res.  168.  October  19.  1951. 

*  The  composition  of  the  Albanian  Amsrl- 
man  Orthodox  Church  Is  as  follows: 

Massachusetts,  6  churches:  2  pro-Noll.  2 
pro- Llpa.  2  undecided:  New  York.  2  churches: 
a  pro-Noll;  Pennsylvania,  3  churches:  1  pro- 
Noll,  1  undecided:  Connecticut.  1  church:  1 
pro-Noll;  Michigan;  1  church:  1  pro-Noll; 
Missouri,  1  church:  1  pro-Llpa;  DUnois,  1 
chivch.  1  pro-Llpa  (unofficial). 

Although  officially  Bishop  Noll  still  exer- 
elces  control  of  the  churches,  10-4,  his  power 
Is  slipping,  and  a  recent  trip  by  Bishop  Llpa 
to  Chicago,  New  Tork,  and  St.  Louis  shows 
that  the  Albanian  congregations  are  dis- 
satisfied with  Noll's  leadership 


the  administration  with  the  use  of  Indi* 
vidua!  employees  and  men  in  the  servloe. 
all  at  tremendous  public  expense,  with 
little  or  no  benefits  in  most  Instanees  to 
the  public. 

I  think  the  following  letter,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  Is  worthy  of  seri- 
ous study  by  those  in  all  branches  of  th« 
Federal  Government  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  at  heart  and  who 
are  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  the 
American  principles  and  ideas  which  we 
have  so  long  cherished.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 


It  apRfars  the  longer  a  party  stays  in 
the  more  that  party  azul  Its  representatives 
forget  bow  they  got  into  oOee.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  the  cltlaens  of  this  country 
are  the  Government,  and  after  the  oOloe 
Is  reached  the  wishes  of  the  dtiasns  arc 
more  or  less  forgotten. 

We  are  creating  a  national  debt  at  a  vtry 
wUd  and  unreasonable  rat*.  This  sssms  to 
be  caused  by  the  old  a»*tbod  of  one  crtsts 
after  another  to  appeal  to  the  fear  and  other 
emotions  of  the  American  people,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  llTlng  In  an  age  of  ebsap 
money.  Commodities  ars  laersaclng  In  prlos 
at  a  raptd  rate.  Ploors  arc  kspt  xindar  ear- 
tain  commodities  represented  by  classes  that 
can  produce  good  votes.  In  other  words,  tbs 
law  of  supply  and  d*mand  Is  not  permlttsd 
to  work  as  long  as  price  floors  are  kept  In 
existence.  Wages  are  allowed  to  go  sky  high; 
taxes  are  allowed  to  go  as  high  as  they 
possibly  be  prtwid:  but  osrtaln  sclUnf 
of  certain  ssaentlal  commodities  ars  not  per- 
mitted to  Increase.  Thus  the  Pederal.  Stata. 
county,  and  city  governments  are  reaching 
a  point  of  diminishing  retiimi.  It  Is  high 
time  you  gentlemen  in  Congress  representli^ 
us  out  her*  in  the  eountry — yoiir  stoek- 
boidcrs  and  employers — had  better  tafc*  a 
good  look  St  the  slttiaUon  so  that  you  win 
not  go  duwn  In  history  as  ths  instnimcots 
permitting  the  soonomle  ruin  of  this  gnat 
country. 

I  parwmally  hav*  no  objections  to  paying 
taxes  as  long  as  I  know  that  tax  money  Is 
being  used  prudently  and  seooomleally.  as 
long  as  I  know  that  It  Is  not  being  ao*d  to 
boost  the  forcing  oountrles  at  the  ezpens* 
of  our  own  domestic  requirements.  Oont 
mlsxinderstand  me,  for  I  am  certain  foreign 
countries  do  need  assistance,  but  It  should 
be  limited  to  what  we  can  stand  to  pay.  I 
do  not  object  to  paying  uxes  when  and  If  I 
can  be  assured  the  national  debt  is  being 
paid  off  so  that  I  will  realise  my  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren  wtU 
not  be  carrying  the  burden  our  generation 
and  the  generation  before  us  created  without 
much  thinking. 

We  are  not  too  well  Informed  In  this 
eountry  because  important  Information  by 
which  we  could  draw  conclusions  and  form 
opinions  ]s  being  smothered  and  withheld 
from  the  public. 

It  is  becoming  pretty  well  Known  what  Is 
happening  to  the  dollars  we  are  spending  for 
defense  Installation  In  and  outside  of  our 
country.  It  is  pretty  well  known  tber*  art 
kick-backs  and  that  American  employees  ai% 
being  paid  to  do  nothing  and  then  re^omad 
home  at  the  end  of  some  certain  per.od.  I 
know.  For  Instance,  I  have  just  reemployed 
an  engineer  who  has  given  17  months  to  his 
outfit,  acd  be  stated  that  the  work  that  h* 
accomplished  in  the  17  months  could  hav* 
easily  been  accomplished  in  2>^  months  if 
It  had  been  handled  with  any  di^gree  of  intel- 
ligence. 

We  know  Government  employment  Is  being 
Increased  very  rapidly  and  that  Government 
offices  are  set  up  in  administration  geographi- 
cal, doubtful,  or  w*ak  localities,  and  that 
these  employees,  although  paid  with  ths  tax- 
payers' money,  do  extraneous  Government 
work  to  the  point  of  beating  the  drum  for 
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th*  admlipstratlon.  Ws  know  that  new 
plants  for  defsnss  woi^,  *te..  ar*  locatad  in 
g*ographlcal  administration,  doubtftil,  and 
w*ak  localltias  for  the  same  ptirpoee.  All  of 
these  things  cause  your  employers  to  be 
doubtful  of  your  nstlonal  Interest.  It  Is 
sometlmas  thought,  and  I  think  rlghtftilly^ 
that  In  all  probabUity  the  position  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  in  Government  Is  of 
more  importance  to  them  personally  than  ths 
job  they  were  sent  there  to  perform. 

It  Is  now  time,  and  nas  long  been  past,  in 
fact,  for  Congress  to  pull  off  to  the  aide  of 
the  road  and  look  at  the  map  again.  I  think 
you  are  on  the  wrong  route.  We  are  tired 
of  pouring  tax  money  into  an  outfit  that  has 
no  regard  for  the  valiie  of  the  doUar.  Tou 
oould  not  possibly  run  a  private  business  in 
this  manner,  and  now  you  are  approaching 
the  poaltlon  of  a  dry-water  well — but  not  like 
most  people  that  have  water  wells:  they  can 
carry  water  from  another  well  temporarily — 
but  where  ars  you  going  to  get  that  water 
when  th*  well  goes  dry  financially.  It  Is 
quit*  obvloiu  foreign  countries  wlU  not  fur- 
nish money  when  we  run  out. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  no  government 
*v«r  ersated  wealth.  It  Is  the  effort  of  the 
cltlaens  thst  creates  wealth  for  Government. 
Please  do  not  abuse  the  privilege  of  spend- 
ing promiecuously  thf  dollars  the  cltlaens 
make  ^or  ycu  to  spend. 

It  will  b*  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you 
regarding  your  intended  action  in  the  future 
on  the  subject  of  reducing  taxes  and  Gov- 
ernment spending. 


Tke  F 


aadi  lalatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOOTH  CASOUKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBa 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  have  not  contributed  to  in- 
flation and  rising  prices.  Tlie  fanner 
Is  a  victim  of  inflation.  The  farmer  re- 
ceives much  less  on  the  average  for  his 
products  than  he  did  in  1948  while  at 
the  same  time  having  to  pay  much  more 
for  hts  labor,  fertilizer,  and  equipment. 
This  Government  should  place  a  floor 
price  on  raw  cotton  In  excess  of  the  pres- 
ent parity  price  so  that  our  farmers  will 
be  encouraged  to  continue  to  grow  cot- 
ton. The  following  resolution  is  a 
splendid  indication  of  how  my  fanners 
feel  about  the  present  cotton  situation. 
The  Cold  Springs  Grange,  of  Abbeville 
Coi  nty.  S.  C,  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  cotton  farmers  throughout  the  South. 
I  hope  the  Agriculture  Department  will 
listen  to  this  wonderful  organization  and 
preserve  the  economy  of  our  struggling 
patriotic  cotton  farmers: 

1.  Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Congress  has 
rscently  established  a  ceiling  price  for  raw 
cotton,  amounting  to  approximately  45  cents 
per  pound,  and  failed  to  establish  a  floor 
price  in  exceas  of  the  present  parity  price 
of  approximately  t2  cents  per  pound  for 
cotton  to  be  produced  during  1952:  and 

2.  Whereas  there  now  exists  an  acute 
ahortage  of  cotton  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  AgricuHure  Is  enootiraglng 
farmers  to  considerably  Increase  cotton  acre- 
age and  yield,  which  Is  necessary  for  ths 
defense  of  this  country;  and 


5.  Whereas  the  prevailing  hotirly  wage  now 
required  to  be  paid  by  farmers  for  labor 
has  Increased  from  10  cents  in  1940  to  SO 
cents  In  1080;  and 

4.  Whereas  the  selling  price  of  cotton  for 

the  years  1940  through  1960.  inclusive,  has 

^-been,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1946, 

only  slightly  above  the  loan  or  support  price; 

and 

6.  Whereas  the  farmers'  share  of  the  retail 
value  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1940  through  1950 
has  Increased  from  9  percent  to  only  12^o 
percent:  and  (see  schedule  attached  No.  1) 

«.  Whereas  the  average  price  of  fertilizer 
diulng  the  years  1945  through  1951,  inclu- 
sive, has  shown  a  steady  increase  now 
amounting  to  between  20  and  25  percent  more 
than  such  fertUlzer  cost  in  the  year  1945; 
and 

7.  Whereas  the  average  coet  of  picking 
cotton  in  Abbeville  County  has  advanced 
from  91  per  100  pounds  in  1942  to  12.75  per 
100  pounds  in  1951:  and 

8.  Whereas  the  cost  of  ginning  has  In- 
creased from  S6.50  per  500  pounds  in  the 
year  1947  to  $8.50  per  500  pounds  bale  in 
the  year  1951:  and 

9.  Whereas  the  cost  of  trucks,  suitable  for 
and  adapted  to  farm  operations,  f.  o.  b.  fac- 
tory, has  during  the  last  10-year  period 
shown  a  steady  Increase  until  the  present- 
day  prices  are  almoat  three  times  what  said 
prices  were  10  years  ago;  and  (see  attached 
schedule  3) . 

10.  Whereas  the  cost  of  tractors,  planters, 
and  cultivators,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  has  almost 
doubled  during  the  last  8  years;  and  (s*e  at- 
tached schedule  2) 

11.  Whereas  the  price  for  disk  tillers  has 
during  the  last  8  years  shown  an  Increase  of 
not  leas  than  50  percent:  and 

12.  Whereas  the  system  employed  for  crop 
reporting  during  the  year  1961  cost  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  several  millions  of 
dollars,  in  that  the  BAE  Crop  Reporting 
Board  either  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally gave  false  estimates  at  the  beginning  of 
the  harvest  concerning  yields,  thereby  forc- 
ing nuwy  to  sell  at  uxreasonably  low  prices; 
and 

1».  Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body 
that  the  United  States  Government  should 
offer  Inducements  above  present  parity  to 
the  rai  mers  in  order  to  Insure  that  sufficient 
cotton  win  be  produced  to  meet  these  de- 
mands: Now  be  it 

Resolved  by  Cold  Spring  Grange,  That  the 
South  Carolina  Representatives  in  the  United 
SUtes  Congress  and  the  Abbeville  County 
representatives  in  the  SoiUh  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  be  memorialized  to  exert  every 
effort  toward  having  enacted  into  law  a 
support  price  for  cotton  equal  to  90  percent 
of  the  present  celling  price,  amounting  to 
approximately  40 V^  cents  per  pound  for  the 
year  1952. 

Colo  Springs  Orancx, 
J.  Kat    Caewile,   Master, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  CaowTREa, 

Secretory. 

Schedule  No.  1 

COTTON 


~\ 


Retail 
value 

Farm 
value 

Margin 

Farmers^ 
sbare 

IJMO 

1»41 

iMa 

$23.10 
35.21 
S2.M 
S4.32 
87.01 
40.44 
4«.78 
66.34 
W.4B 
fil»4 
82.48 

$2.07 

a.  01 

4.13 
4.40 
4.65 
4.88 

ft.  36 
7.00 

e.90 

6.96 
6.30 

$21.03 
22.50 
2g.38 
20.02 

32.  4« 

33.  S« 
43.32 
t2.28 
63.80 
40.68 
46.00 

Percent 
9.0 
11.8 
12.7 

1M3 

1944 

194S 

HM«. 

19*7 

IMS 

12.8 
12.1 
13.1 
1X6 
11.0 
11.7 

1940 

11.8 

1960 

12.2 

Schedule  No.  S 
con  ar  Taaoroaa,  r.  o.  a.  racToar 


1-row 

340W 

lOtt 

$776 
816 
848 
1,022 
1,050 
1.365 
1,457 
1,467 
1,550 

n.l8> 
1,182 
1,230 
1,321 
1.475 
1.800 
1.000 
2,060 

1044 

1046 

1046 

1047 

1048 

1040 

1080 

1051 

con  or  PLAMTBtS  AMD  CULTITATOCS 

1043 

$300 

230 
200 
230 
230 
250 
MO 
300 
305 

$340 
343 

1944 , 

1045 

$4$ 

1946 

1047 

$87 
470 

1948 

BS 

1940 

M3 

1050 

1051 

m 

Schedule  No.  3 
PICK-UP  TBtKaC.  r.  O.  B.  PACTOBT 


1040. 
1041. 
1942. 
1943. 
1946. 
1047. 
1048. 
1019. 

mv). 

1051. 


.^  $905 
...  634 
60$ 

...      843 

...  061 
...1,143 
...  1,330 
...  1,333 
...  1,287 
...  1,361 


1^-TON  TRUCK,  CHASSIS  AlfO  CAB, 
P.O.  B.  PACTOST 


1040 

1941 

1945 

1946 L 

1<'47 

1048 

1940 

19.10 

1051 


..JIbo 

752 

..._      085 

1,365 

1,534 

1,437 

1.583 

1,546 

. 1,017 


A  Brief  Factoal  Statement  Abont  theSo- 
Gdled  Grain-Ginversion  Cases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
something  goes  wrong  In  the  vast  and 
complicated  machinery  of  government, 
there  is  only  one  course  for  an  admin- 
istrator to  follow.  To  investigate  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  to  correct  the  wrongs 
and  see  that  the  Government  is  pro- 
tected from  loss,  to  punish  the  guilty, 
and  to  institute  more  effective  proce- 
dures. 

Sometimes  this  takes  a  great  deal  of 
courage.  But  in  Government  as  in  every 
other  field  of  activity,  courage  and  in- 
tegrity are  tremendous  assets.  The  man 
Who  tries  to  cover  up  gets  lost  in  the 
maze  of  his  own  confusion.  The  man 
who  fearlessly  opens  the  book  of  his  own 
activities  and  those  of  his  subordinates 
arrives  at  a  speedy  and  efficient  solution 
of  his  problem. 

One  man  who  personifies  these  great 
virtues  of  integrity,  fearlessness,  and  ef- 
ficiency is  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Charles  Brannan. 
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When  we  recently  heard  a  great  deal 
about  conversions  of  Government-owned 
grain  from  Government  warehouses. 
Secretary  Brannan  advised  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  that  his  Department 
wouid  cooperate  fully  in  its  efforts  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mt-tter.  And  it 
was.  indeed,  in  character  with  the  tradi- 
tion and  history  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  every  error  or  mis- 
feasance which  has  appeared  on  the  rec- 
ord also  has  beside  it  the  notation  of 
prompt  and  speedy  action  to  ptmish  the 
wrongdoers  and  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment whole  for  Its  loss. 

Thus  It  appears  that  the  shortages 
which  are  now  engaging  the  attention 
of  some  newspapers  were  in  fact  thefts 
of  grain  by  the  warehouse  owners,  that 
the  cases  were  turned  over  to  the  Justice 
Department  Immediately,  that  court  ac- 
tion was  instituted  immediately — in 
some  cases  a  year  ago.  In  many  cases 
the  court  action  has  been  both  criminal 
and  civil. 

Total  shortages  will  reach  $5,000,000  or 
$6,000,000.  After  reimbursement  is  col- 
lected from  bonding  companies  and 
through  receiverships  and  bankruptcy 
procedures,  the  loss  will  probably  be 
around  $1,000,000.  This  would  approxi- 
mate something  like  one  one-hundredth 
of  1  percent  of  the  roughly  $10,000,000.- 
000  worth  of  COC  commodities  which 
have  moved  through  warehouses  during 
the  past  3  years. 

To  date,  not  one  instance  of  coUusion 
or  Improper  relationship  between  a  Gor- 
emment  employee  and  any  of  the  guilty 
warehousemen  has  been  found. 

Secretary  Brannan  has  gone  beyond 
opening  his  doors  to  congressional  in- 
vestigation. He  has  ordered  a  complete 
departmental  investigation  of  all  charges 
of  possible  wrongdoing  in  the  Depart- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  the  material  thus 
gathered,  he  has  made  a  brief  factual 
statement  to  the  public  on  the  so-called 
grain  conversion  cases,  which,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  read  it  because  it  teUs  the  story  of 
how  a  truly  effective  Government  admin- 
istrator deals  with  the  problem  of  the  oc- 
casional contractor  who  breaches  his 
contract  with  the  Government  and  of 
the  occasional  employee  who  violates  his 
tnist.  We  win  always  have  these  with 
us,  and  the  test  of  the  viability  of  our 
democracy  is  the  ability  of  our  executives 
to  deal  with  them  promptly,  energeti- 
cally, and  fearlessly. 

The  statement  follows: 

A  Bust  Factual  SrATSifxifT  Abotit  tbb  So- 
Caujed  Grain  Convkrsion  Casks,  bt 
Chablxs  F.  Bkannan,  Sxcebtabt  or  Atsu- 
CTTLTDBB,  Fkbsuabt  28, 1952 

There  is  bo  mucli  misin/ormation,  n^^ 
hence  misunderstanding,  about  the  storage 
of  grain  by  the  Government — the  so-called 
grain  conversion  cases — that  a  review  of  the 
salient  facts  and  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  which  are  being  raised  seeme 
highly  desirable.  To  fill  this  need,  the  fol- 
lowlng^tatement  has  been  prepared. 

This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  minimiaio  th« 
aerlousness  of  the  grain  conversion  situation, 
any  shortcomings  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, or  the  negligence  or  wrongdoing  of 
any  employees. 


It  to  tn  no  manner  a  erittctom  of  the  com- 
mittee* or  agencies  who  are  lnve«tl«atlnc 
tiiin  or  any  other  phase  of  the  Departments 
operations.  Those  Investigations  are  wel- 
come. 

WHO  m  crriLTT  or  what? 

Some  commercial  warehousemen,  with 
whom  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
of  grain  were  stored  under  contract,  wrong- 
fully appi;oprlated  or  converted  theee  stocks 
to  their  own  use  and  purposes  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  t*ie  Government 
and  without  payment  therefor. 

These  and  related  acts  by  the  private 
warehoxisemen  were  in  direct  violation  of 
the  uniform  grain  storage  contracts  be- 
twecu  them  and  the  Government  under 
which  the  commodities  were  stored.  They 
were  also  in  violation  of  Federal  law  and 
also  of  3tate  laws  although  the  lattar  are 
of  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness. 

A  tew  of  the  warehousemen  quite  ob- 
viously set  out  to  defraud  the  Oovernment 
and  other  usera  of  their  facilities. 

But  most  of  these  conversions  were  Initi- 
ated as  a  speculative  operation  based  on  the 
plausible  posslbiUty  that  the  price  of  the 
grain  would  continue  to  fall,  as  the  IMl 
crop  moved  to  market,  thus  making  It  poa- 
ilble  for  the  warehousemen  to  replace  it 
with  cheaper  grain.  They  guessed  wrong. 
Prices  went  up.  especial  v  after  a  short 
grain  crop  and  the  increased  demand  inci- 
dent to  the  world  situation,  and  the  specu- 
lating warehousemen  were  unable  to  make 
up  the  loss. 

Many  private  owners  have  grain  stored  in 
these  same  warehouses  and  face  the  Mm* 
potential  loaaes.  Their  position  to  toss  fa- 
Torahle  because,  in  most  cases,  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  prior  claim  upon  the  warehouse- 
men's assets  by  law. 

WHAT  HAS  THB  OOVBUntXirT  DOm  ABOUT  THns 

Since  early  In  1951.  when  the  first  of  the 
current  series  of  cases  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
until  the  present  time,  court  action  of  some 
type  has  been  instituted  against  20  com- 
mercial warehouses  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Government  and  secure  as  nearly  as 
possible  full  recovery  of  the  shortages  In- 
volved. Adding  two  cases  which  went  to 
court,  before  January  1,  1981,  but  for  which 
financial  settlement  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, brings  the  current  Itot  to  22. 

In  8  of  these  22  cases,  criminal  action  has 
already  been  taken  against  those  alleged  to 
have  committed  Illegal  acts. 

While  these  conversion  cases  are  ccsttered 
over  nine  States,  the  largest  regional  group 
Is  in  the  Southwest.  By  States,  the  current 
court  cases  are  distributed  as  follows:  Texas 
4.  Cahfomla  2,  Kansas  3.  Colorado  2.  Ne- 
braska 1,  Illlnoto.  2,  Ohio  8,  Virginia,  1,  and 
Georgia  2. 

An  additional  13  cases  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  there 
to  definite  possibility  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  the  persons  already  involved  In 
the  civU  actions. 

WHAT  IS  TH«  OOVmiOCTWT  UKIXT  TO  LOSBf 

It  is  estimated  that  all  of  the  cases  which 
have  gone  to  court,  and  those  others  for  which 
tmexptolned  shortages  have  been  reported 
but  not  yet  establtohed,  will  Involve  short- 
ages In  CCC  commodities  with  a  value  at 
from  five  to  seven  million  dollars.  However, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  losses  will  be  recov- 
ered through  collections  from  bonding  com- 
panies, action  under  receiverships  or  bank- 
ruptcies, and  through  civil  action  against  the 
subsequent  purchasers  of  the  stolen  grain. 

There  to  reason  to  believe  that  losses  will 
not  exceed  $1,000,000,  and  may  be  much  less. 
A  $1,000,000  loss  would  approximate  some- 
thing like  one  cme-hundredth  of  1  percent 
(.0001)  of  the  roughly  $10,000,000,000  worth 


ct   CCC  eommodlttai    vlileh    have   movad 
through  warehouses  during  tke  past  8 


ABB  AWT  BOfimBWT 

To  date,  none  of  the  several  Investigations 
of  the  CCC  storage  program  has  developed 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  collusion  between 
a  Government  en\pk3yee  and  the  warehouse- 
men who  converted  the  Government's  stocks. 

No  Government  employee  has  been  report- 
ed to  have  received  gifts  or  gratuities  from 
the  warehousemen  Involved  in  the  conver- 
sion cases  or  in  the  case  In  which  the  Gov- 
ernment's  grain  was  allowed  to  go  out  of 
condition. 

WBAT  ABOOT 


In  the  fall  of  1950.  Stephen  G.  Benlt,  Jr, 
an  employee  of  the  Delias  eommodlty  oAe«, 
waa  forced  to  resign  during  an  InvestlgatHxi 
of  charges  that  be  bad  accepted  gifts  ot 
money  from  a  warehouseman  with  whom  the 
Dallas  oAce  was  storing  eommodltlea.  He 
has  recently  been  convicted  of  bribery.  The 
warehouse  presumed  to  have  benefited  from 
the  bribe  did  not  mtsapproprlats  the  oom* 
modiues  stored  with  it.  The  warehooae  was 
paid  the  same  uniform  rate  which  would  be 
paid  to  other  commcrctol  storage  faeilltlaa. 
The  payments  to  Benlt  were  apparently  an 
effort  to  seek  favorable  treatment  tn  tlM 
placing  of  CCC  commodities  for  stance — ta 
other  words,  to  see  that  Cba  wareboose  got 
Oovernment  buslnsas. 

Latham  White  and  Harry  SoKxnon.  «ttree- 
tor  and  assUtant  director  of  the  Dallas  com- 
nxKllty  oflice,  were  recently  discharged  for 
laxity  and  Inefficiency  In  carrying  out  thdr 
admlntotrative  assignmento.  "Hie  record, 
based  upon  full  iavestlgatloa.  stwws,  how- 
ever, that  these  men  w  •^  not  personally 
involved  in  the  rooverslon  cases  and  that 
there  was  no  collusion  between  them  and 
the  operators  of  the  warehouses  in  question. 

Guy  W.  Cravans,  an  employee  of  the  Mln- 
neapotto  commodity  office,  was  dicharged  in 
June  1981  on  chargee  of  aooerting  gratuities 
or  favors  from  persons  or  firms  with  which 
hto  ofltce  had  oflicial  transactions.  The  stor- 
sge  firm  Involved  received  standsrd  rstes  for 
the  storsge  of  oosnmodlttes,  and  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  loss  to  the  Oovernment. 

Jack  Cowart.  an  admlntotrative  as&totant 
tn  the  Wsshington  oOce  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Admtntstration,  was  dis- 
charged In  August  1981.  He  was  ctaarfad 
with  accepting  a  cash  payment  from  a  datm- 
ant  against  the  Commodity  Credit  Oorpors- 
tloQ  for  securing  payment  oT  the  claim.  A 
criminal  indictment  has  recently  been  iw- 
tumed  against  COwart. 

There  to  no  casual  relationship  between 
recent  personnel  actkms  involving  Produc- 
tion and  Ifarketing  Administration  em- 
ployees and  the  wrongful  acts  of  the  var- 
ious warehousemen  under  'xnslderatlaa. 

GlfU  have  been  received  by  some  em- 
ployees in  the  DaUas  i  ^onal  commodity 
oflice.  mostly  of  minor  value,  from  ware- 
housemen In  the  area.  Their  cases  are  now 
under  admlnlstraUve  review,  to  determine 
approprUte  disciplinary  actkm.  but  none  of 
the  firms  Involved  in  any  of  the  conversion 
cases  to  a  donor  of  the  gifts. 

WBBN  AND  BT  WHOM  WBU  THB  WBOMOrDI.  ACTS 
OOCOVIBBD? 

The  wrongful  acto  were  discovered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  regular  Inves- 
tigators. The  Prod-_ctlon  and  Marketing  Ad- 
mlntotration'B  OOlce  of  Audit  and  OOee  of 
Compliance  and  Investigation  developed  vir- 
tually all  of  the  facts  upon  which  court 
esses  have  t>een  t>ased. 

The  misappropriation  of  Government 
commodities  apparently  took  place  during 
and  after  the  big  crop  years — and  conse- 
quenUy  big  storage  years — of  1948-60.  The 
OCC  holdings  reached  a  peak  of  nun-e  than 
$4,000,000,000  In  v  lue  In  the  epring  of  1980. 
When  the  market  demand  strengthened  after 


/^ 


Korea.  OOC  holdlnci  declined  as  stocks  were 
moved  Into  consumption  In  t^  normal  oper- 
ation of  the  storage  program.  There  were 
increasing  calto  on  commerctol  warehouses 
to  deliver  CCC  stocks  to  mset  shipping  or- 
ders. Thto  led  to  the  dtoelosure  of  the  con- 
version cssss  which  are  now  under  dtocus- 
siun.  \ 

While  there  had  been  a  few  shortage  rases 
at  an  earlier  date— soma  even  as  far  back 
as  the  1930's — the  first  of  the  current  series 
came  to  the  attention  of  th?  Department 
atx}Ut  the  first  of  last  year.  The  Depart- 
ment's investigations  were  started  In  Jan- 
uary 1981.  and  t.*ie  appropriate  court  action 
followed  as  the  facts  were  developed. 

In  October  1951.  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Botase  Approprtotlons  Committee,  under  the 
ohatrmanshlp  of  Representstlve  Jamib  L. 
WBTfTKN,  of  MlasL-Mlppl,  began  an  investiga- 
tion of  COC  storaf;e  operations. 

Later.  In  November,  the  General  Account- 
ing Ofilce  started  investigating. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  held  a  preliminary  hearing  in  Jan- 
uary of  19B2  on  tlie  operations  at  the  stor- 
age program. 

Information  already  developed  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultun!  agencies  was  made  avail- 
able to  these  othisr  Invastlgators,  and  has 
formed  the  basto  tor  most  of  their  reports 

■AS  TBRBS  SaZM  DOB  DIUOBHCB  ASTSS  DISOOV- 
■BT  or  SROaTAOBK  TO  PBOTBCT  TBB  OOVBBM- 
MBMT'S   OrrBBBBTf 

Ths  fact  that  22  oases  have  already  bean 
taken  to  cotirt,  with  criminal  action  in  8  oC 
theee  oasss.  and  18  more  have  been  sent 
to  ttM  Department  of  Justice,  to  a  measure  of 
the  vigor  and  dlspiitch  with  which  ths  De- 
partment has  moved  to  protect  the  Govern- 
BMnfs  interest  ami  to  prosecute  wrongdo- 
ers among  thoee  rbo  stared  Ito  oommodl- 


To  sustain  etvU  actions,  and  especially 
criminal  actions,  in  conversion  cases  requires 
a  great  deal  of  careful  checking  and  Invea- 
tlgatlon.  Mtich  de  tolled  accounting  work  to 
esaentlal  because  msny  other  persons  bssldee 
the  warehousemen  and  the  Government  are 
concerned.  It  Inevitably  takes  time  to  bring 
such  cases  to  the  court  stsgc.  Tet  great 
apeed  to  evidenced  by  the  record. 

The  sequsnce  of  lictions  in  s  few  casss  will 
Illustrate  thto.  (llie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, after  Investigation  of  these  cases, 
submits  them  to  tlie  Department  of  Justice 
for  approprtote  action.  Thereafter,  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttve's  function  to  pri- 
marily one  of  rendering  such  assistance  as 
the  Department  of  Justice  requesto.) 

One  of  the  earlleat  conversion  eases  In- 
volved Tanner's  Ir.c.  a  corporation  owning 
and  operating  warehouses  and  elevators  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Substantial 
quantities  of  1948,  1949,  and  1950  crop  CCC 
beans  were  stored  ji  theee  warehouses. 

Following  a  preliminary  report  in  Decem- 
ber 1950.  from  a  warehovise  examiner  that 
shortages  were  susoected.  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation was  ordered  on  Jsnuary  4.  1981. 
Kxamlnatlon  of  ir.ventorles  was  completed 
bs  Department  investigators  during  the  pe- 
riod January  19  t<  January  23.  On  Febru- 
ary 21,  civil  action  was  filed  In  Dnlted  SUtes 
district  court  against  Tanner's  Inc..  and 
Harold  D.  Tanner,  individually.  On  Febru- 
ary 23.  28.  and  27.  in  separate  actions,  the 
Tanner  property  in  Iwth  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  was  levied  upon  and  accounto  gar- 
atoheed  by  court  action  to  protect  the  Gov- 
•nment's  interesto. 

On  March  3.  a  tr  jst  agreement  was  signed 
and  a  trustee  appointed.  A  receiver  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  Stetes  dUtrlct  court 
on  March  28.  Various  actions  followed  to 
dtopoee  of  the  Tanner  property  and  to  re- 
cover the  maximum  amount. 

Mr.  Tanner  was  indicted  by  the  Federal 
grand  Jury  at  Denvttr  on  October  28.  He  lias 
been  released  on  bond  pending  further  ac- 
tion. 


Another  ease  Involved  the  Shannon  Sieva- 
tor,  at  Sudan,  Tex.  Suspected  shortages  of 
CCC  wheat  and  grain  sorghums  were  uncov- 
ered by  the  PMA  Office  of  Audit  on  August 
20.  1951. 

Paymente  for  storage  were  stopped  on  Au- 
gust 21.  and  on  August  22,  ths  Oflice  of  Com- 
pliance and  Investigation  was  asked  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation. 

On  October  80.  case  was  referred  to  the 
United  States  attorney.  Civil  action  was 
filed  on  November  6,  and  a  restraining  order 
was  granted  by  the  court  on  that  date.  Also 
on  November  8  a  petition  for  receivership 
was  granted.  The  receiver  was  appointed 
November  24.  The  Shannon  Elevator  case 
to  expected  to  go  before  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Fort  Worth  in  March. 

In  a  somewhat  later  caae,  the  Plains  Orain 
ft  Storage  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Forth  Worth,  Tfex^ 
was  first  suspected  of  shortages  in  the  stnn- 
mer  of  1961.  when  the  company  failed  to 
deliver  CCC  wheat  and  grain  sorghums 
promptly. 

All  psymenta  U  the  company  were  stopped 
on  July  11.  After  preliminary  checks,  the 
Oflloe  of  Compliance  and  Investigation  was 
directed  on  September  4  to  make  a  comptote 
investigation.  The  case  was  referred  to  the 
United  States  attorney  on  January  14,  1952. 
Civil  action  was  instituted  with  a  request  for 
a  restraining  order  on  January  10.  A  receiver 
was  appointed  on  Jsnuary  21. 

On  February  7,  1952,  Herman  Dawson  was 
Indicted  on  24  counto  of  th^t  of  Government 
grain  tn  connection  with  the  Plains  Oo.  cass. 

These  three  cases  are  Indicative  of  the 
time  schedule  Involved  in  the  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  Intereste  of  the  Government  and  to 
prosecute  wrongdoers.  In  vtow  of  the  tech- 
nical and  legal  factors  Involved,  they  show 
a  record  of  diligent  foUow-up  In  suspected 
conversion 


Recovery  of  losses  to  naturally  slow  in  re- 
eelvershlps,  and  many  of  the  cases  are  still 
"open."  However,  there  have  already  been 
some  full  collections.  The  Page  Milling  Co.^ 
of  Luray,  Va.,  made  full  &ettlen^nt  of  approx- 
imately $40,000  Government  claim  In  January 
1961,  and  the  manager,  W.  O^  Hamsl>erger, 
was  indicted  on  January  11,  1^3. 

In  another  case,  in  Texas,  known  as  the 
Meeklns  case,  the  full  amount  of  the  value 
of  the  converted  grain  was  repaid  in  Septem- 
ber, 1951,  and  the  case  has  been  referred  to 
the  United  Stetes  attorney  for  further  ap- 
prc^rto^e  action. 

009UI  XHB  oovEBincBirr  havb  pbbvxmtxs 

WBOMOrUL  ACTBT 


\\ 


A  irimllar,  and  equally  pertinent,  question 
might  well  be  directed  to  any  class  of  offense, 
from  murcTer  to  traflic  violations.  But  let's 
discuss  the  ^aitobie  means  for  discouraging 
or  preventing  such  conduct. 

One  would  be  a  very  elaborate  inspection 
system  Which  would  cover  every  elevatOT  In 
which  CCC  commodities  are  stored  and  vir- 
tually svery  transaction  In  each  of  these 
elevstors.  Another  would  be  to  require  a  fuU 
and  comprehensive  iMnd  from  each  ware- 
houseman. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
storage  contracto  with  about  15,000  ware- 
houses, of  which  13.500  are  grain  elevators. 
It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  ware- 
housemen are  honest  businessmen  and, 
hence,  does  not  attempt  the  comprehensive 
day-to-day  checking  of  both  the  physical 
presence  of  grain  and  the  warehouseman's 
books  and  accounte  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  do  a  complete  policing  Job.  Further- 
more, to  do  so  would  require  the  recruiting 
and  training  of  a  very  large  and  costly  staff 
of  Government  inspectors  in  a  period  of  ever 
shorter  man -power.  The  cost  of  such  a  staff 
to  estimated  to  be  forty  to  fifty  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  Thto  would  be  far  greater  than 
the  potential  losses. 

Spot  checks  are  now  made;  Intenslvs  In- 
vestigations follow  where  suspicion  arises; 


and  there  to  an  Inevitable  final  accounting 
on  delivery. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  OOC  should  In- 
sure its  commodities,  by  requiring  enough 
bonded  protection  to  cover  the  value  of  the 
maximum  quantities  of  Government  grain 
which  might  be  stored  at  any  time.  COO 
already  requires  bonds  ranging  from  6  oenta 
to  15  cente  per  bushel,  depending  on  individ- 
ual responsibility,  to  cover  normal  loss  haz- 
ards in  storage.  Thto  to  a  higher  rate  than 
that  required  in  comparable  private  trans- 
actions. 

To  Instot  upon  bonds  to  cover  every  kind 
of  contingency  for  the  entire  storage  volume, 
however,  would  Increase  storage  costs  to  pro- 
hibitive levels,  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
producers  and  consximers.  A  conservative 
estimate  would  init  the  Increased  costs  of 
such  bonds  at  twelve  to  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars a  year — again,  much  more  than  the  max- 
imum potential  conversion  losses  of  all  the 


A  major  cause  or  incentive  for  the  conver- 
sions, as  well  as  a  iMUTler  to  establtohlng  and 
prosecuting  them  quickly,  are  the  loopholes 
and  vartotlons  In  State  warehousing  laws. 
The  Texas  situation  to  a  oonspicuotis  exam- 
ple. 

The  Inadequate  Texas  warehousing  law 
encouragea  laxity  by  warehousemen  and  In- 
vites speculative  removal  of  stored  grain — 
both  the  Oovemment's  and  privately  owned 
grain. 

At  the  last  seaslon  of  the  Texas  Legtototure. 
a  bUl  was  Introduced  to  correct  these  very 
defecto.  It  was  very  simUar  to  one  passed 
by  the  Oklahoma  L^tolature  the  previous 
year.  The  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Agriculture  cooperated  With  the  Oklahoma 
Stete  Department  of  Agrlculttn-e  in  drafting 
the  bUl. 

The  proposed  Texas  bill  was  supported  by 
the  Tezis  State  cummissloner  of  agricul- 
ture and  many  grain  dealers  and  ware- 
housemen in  Texas.  The  bill  contained  ap- 
inxipriate  licensing,  bonding,  supervtolon, 
and  Inspection  provtoions,  and  recited  that 
any  warehouseman  Issuing  a  fraudulent 
warehouse  receipt  or  removing  any  gndn 
without  the  return  and  canceltotlcn  of  the 
receipt  would  be  guilty  of  a  felony. 

The  urgency  of  such  legtolatlon  was  well 
steted  in  section  24,  ss  follows: 

The  fact  that  there  is  not  now  any  extot- 
ing  law  giving  adequate  protection  tot  the 
storage  and /or  restorage,  handling  and  ship- 
ping of  grains  and  field  seed  creates  an  emer- 
gency and  imperative  public  necessity  which 
Justifies  the  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  bllto  be  read  on  three  sepa- 
rate days  before  esch  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  such  rule  to  hereby  stispended  and 
thto  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  up<Hi 
Ite  passage." 

The  Texas  commissioner  has  recently  said 
t>tat  the  rh(»-tages  in  that  Stete  could  have 
been  prevented  if  the  legtototure  hftd  passed 
the  meastire. 

WRT  NOT  BEOtmur  ALL  WAKIUOU8B8  STOBnrO 
OOC  CKAIN  TO  BX  LICENSED  VWtM.  THB  UMll'Ui 
STATES    WABEHOUSB    ACT? 

The  United  Stetes  Warehouse  Act  provides 
for  licensing  warehousemen  who  store  agri- 
cultural commodities.  While  it  to  not  man- 
datory that  they  operate  under  thto  law, 
warehousemen  who  are  licensed — upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 
are  obliged  to  follow  the  provisions  and  regu- 
lations of  the  law  and  are  subject  to  super- 
vtolon and  periodic  examination  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  promotes 
stebllity  and  higher  stendards  in  warehous- 
ing operations. 

While  CCC  has  unlfwm  grain  storage 
agreements  wlfti  some  12,500  commercial 
warehousemen,  only  about  900  grain  ware- 
houses are  currently  licensed  under  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act. 

Obviously,  the  warehouses  now  under  the 
act  could  not  handto  aU  the  grain  upon 
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which  farmers  want  to  obtain  price  stipport 
each  year.  Even  if  their  total  capacity  were 
•uOcient.  they  would  not  be  properly  lo- 
eated  to  aerre  all  produoera  wbo  might  need 
prloe  support. 

If  CCC  made  loans  only  on  grain  stored  In 
warehouses  under  the  act,  some  warehouses 
now  operating  under  State  regulatory  bodies 
i^9ald  undoubtedly  come  under  the  Federal 
act.  Others,  hcwerer,  would  not  do  so.  and 
farmers  In  these  areas  would  not  be  able  to 
get  price  support. 

There  Is  a  ^ocd  deal  of  difference  In  the 
adequacy  of  State  warehousing  lawa.  and  In 
the  efflclmey  with  which  they  are  adminis- 
tered. In  States  where  warehousemen  are 
operating  satisfactorily  under  State  laws. 
there  would  be  Justtflable  complaint  against 
action  by  the  Federal  OoTemment  to  force 
warehousing  under  the  Federal  system.  For 
esampte,  CX3C  has  contracts  with  434  ware- 
fcouaemen  In  the  State  of  Washington.  Only 
63  warebouses  in  that  State  operate  under 
the  Federal  act.  and  yet  in  all  the  history  of 
COC  storage  there  has  never  been  a  record 
<tf  grain  conversion  in  Washington. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  op- 
eration of  a  warehouse  uniler  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act  does  not  necessarily 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  bo  conversion. 
In  fact,  two  warehousemen  against  whom 
legal  actions  have  been  taken  in  the  ctinrent 
eerlcs  of  cases  operated  under  the  act. 

The  operation  of  additional  warehouses 
under  the  Federal  act.  would  of  course  re- 
quire additional  funds  for  the  operation  of 
act. 


aas  THiRE  crrHTit  ttpbs  or  esses,  iw  Auomow 

TO    CON'VntSIONS,   WHICH-MAT    UtVOLVt   LOSS 
TO  TBS  COTKUncXNTT 

Tes — a  few,  In  which  lack^^of  adequate  care 
on  the  part  of  warehousemen  allows  grain 
to  go  seriously  out  of  condition.  Bonds  now 
appear  adequate  to  cover  losses  in  all  but 
the  most  unusual  of  these  cases. 

The  situation  at  the  Southern  Qraln  & 
Storage  Co..  Inc..  of  Arkadelphla.  Ark.,  illus- 
trates the  type  of  case  where  there  can  be 
»  potential  loss  because  of  excessive  deteri- 
oration. Overloading  of  this  storage  facility, 
so  that  the  grain  could  not  be  turned  proper- 
ly, resulted  In  serious  loss  in  both  quality 
and  grade.  The  warehouseman  did  not  re- 
port this  deterioration  when  it  was  first 
discovered  by  his  superintendent. 

WKST  aaouT  aaFoara  tkst  ccc  saa  wsarxo 
tmam  by  patino  »oa  aroBAes  nt  BtnroiMee 

WHICH    ULOHGCD    TO    SOSU    OTHXa    OOVBEM- 

MSirr  AflDfCTt 

In  the  case  <rf  100  of  the  15,000  warehouse- 
men with  whom  COO  entered  Into  uniform 
storage  agreements,  at  least  part  of  the  build- 
tog*  used  by  the  contracting  warehousemen 
were  formerly  owned  by  another  Oovemment 
•gency.  primarily  the  armed  services.  In  75 
of  these  109  cases,  the  original  owning  agency 
had  already  disposed  of  the  property  and  it 
had  leased  7  others,  before  June  7,  1*49,  when 
tte  CCC  Federal  Charter  was  amended  to 
permit  the  Corporation  to  acquire  storage 
facilities  when  conunerclal  facUltiea  In  the 
area  were  inadequate. 

This  left  only  27  facilities  which  CCC  could 
possibly  have  taken  over  and  operated  itself. 
If  It  found  it  feasible  to  do  so.  CCC  did 
operate  fom-  of  them  directly  because  ade- 
quate storage  CHpacity  in  the  vldnlty  was 
unobtainable.  Hence,  the  controversy  nar- 
rows Itself  to  the  questlo  i  as  to  whether 
23  former  defense  facilities  should  have  been 
operated  by  CCC  directly  under  the  prevail- 
ing circumstances. 

Some  people  are  contending  that  CCC 
should  have  taken  over  and  directly  operated 
all  these  109  formerly  federally  owned  prop- 
erties. Instead  of  contracting  with  private 
operators,  and  that  a  substantial  saving  to 
the  Ooveriunent  could  luive  resulted  from 
•tralght  Government  operation. 

An  Important  consideration  here  I3  the 
question  of  congressional  intent  with  re- 


gard to  the  use  of  commercial  fadlitlea  in 
handling  Oovemment  grain  storage.  Bea- 
■onabla  men  may  differ  over  Interpreting 
the  leglalation  under  which  COG  operate*. 
but  the  department  considered  itself  under 
a  clear  mandate  not  to  operate  grain  storage 
facilities  on  its  own  initiative  tuilees  and 
until  it  oculd  not  find  storage  avallahle  in 
the  normal  channels  at  trade. 

In  tiM  case  of  the  27  facilities  which  It 
tlieoretically  oould  liava  operated  directly, 
the  Department  chose  to  operate  only  four, 
necessarily  making  uae  at  the  ottier  23  by 
contract  with  some  private  party  who  held 
leasas  from  ^he  Kderal  Oovprnmeot. 

Ih  addition  to  tlie  matter  of  legislative 
prorialoik.  there  are  many  cogent  arguments 
against  CC:C  entering  into  the  direct  opera- 
tloa  of  warehouse  facilltlea.  Protoieoia  of 
labor,  procurement  of  material  to  revamp 
the  boildiiigs.  procurement  of  grain  handling 
machinery,  the  building  of  railroad  aooeaa 
tracks  in  some  cases,  and  the  purchase  of 
trucks — all  these  and  other  requirements 
offered  operating  problems  wtilch  the  CCC 
eould  not  undertake  as  effectively  or  eco- 
nomically in  BKiet  cases  as  private  operators. 
many  at  whom  already  had  grain  handling 
equipment  and  an  eaperleneed  work  foroe. 

Storage  operations  at  Canip  Crowder,  Mo., 
to  which  Senator  Willums  repeatedly  refera, 
are  a  case  in  point. 

This  case  relates  to  tha  storaga  of  COO 
commodities  with  the  Mid -West  Stora^  and 
Bealty  Co^  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ThU  ooa^iany 
leased  a  number  of  buildings  from  the  War 
Assets  Administa-Htion  at  Camp  Crowder. 
equipped  ttiem  for  storage  operatlosH.  and 
signed  a  uniform  grain  storage  agreement 
with  COC  for  storage  at  the  standard  rates 
paid  by  the  Gove^nmant  for  aU  comnMrcial 
grain  storsge. 

In  spite  of  the  inference  to  the  effect  that 
the  warehousemen  who  operated  at  Camp 
Crowder  made  unoonadooable  profits,  the 
actual  facts  are  that  by  ttae  time  outstand- 
ing clainui  are  settled  the  Mid-West  Storase 
*  Realty  (x>.  wUl  have  mad*  Uttle  or  no  prof- 
It.  even  U  any  salaries  which  may  have  been 
paid  to  members  of  the  company  are  in- 
cluded as  profits.  The  Harris  Oraln  Oa — 
the  other  operator  at  Camp  Crowdar — will 
have  suffered  a  very  substiintial  loss. 

However,  It  would  appear  that  Senator 
Wnj.iAMB  should  be  the  last  to  raise  ques- 
tions about  CCC  IMC  of  piivate  commercial 
operations.  The  legislative  record  shows 
clearly  that  he  was  one  of  the  key  sponsors 
of  the  very  legislation  responsible  for  the 
situation  he  now  exposes. 

■ven  in  tlie  1049  amendments  to  the  COO 
Charter  Act,  which  materially  eased  the  ear- 
lier flat  ban  against  the  CCC  acquiring  new 
Btcrage  facilities,  CongreM  continued  definite 
directives  that  CCC  slK>\ild  estabJUh  or  ac- 
quire storage  facilities  of  its  own  ooly  when 
adequate  commercial  faciliUes  could  not  ba 
obtained. 

TTie  pertinent  references  in  the  »"*f,n<t^ 
Charter  Act  are  as  follows: 

The  act  required  that  CCC  mntt  use  the 
usual  and  customary  channels,  facilities,  and 
arrangenxmts  of  trade  and  eoanmeroe  in  the 
warehousing  of  commodltlea  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable. 

The  act  further  tlrects  Uiat  COC  shall 
not  acquire  fa^llties  upleae  it  Is  determined 
that  privately  owned  storage  facilities  for 
such  commodity  in  the  area  oonoemad  are 
not  adequate. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  beUcvae 
the  intention  of  Congress  was  clear  in  tlUs 
respect.  It  bases  this  belief  in  substantial 
part  on  the  comments  of  Senator  Wnxuasa 
himself.  On  April  25,  1049,  Senator  WnxiAica 
discussed  before  the  Senate  tlie  language  at 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Charter  Act 
which  contained  the  provisions  referred  to 
above,  saying  "It  has  been  our  endeavor  to 
work  that  provision  into  the  law  in  the  best 
possible  manner." 


m  sponsoring  tha  amendmant,  he  further 
Mid  that  tha  propoaad  aineDdment  would 
"aaafea  it  Impoaalbia  for  tha  Oorporatlon  to 
«Be  this  power  (the  easing  of  tha  104S  ban 
against  aequirtng  storage  facilities)  In  order 
to  extend  its  faeOltiee  in  any  manner,  un- 
leas  first  it  has  been  detsradaed  that  the  ex- 
isting storage  faclllUes  in  the  given  ana. 
supplied  by  prlTata  Industry .  /a  inadequate 
and  Btornge  cannot  be  so  provided.  Only  in 
tastanoes  where  private  Industry  eould  not 
or  would  not  take  care  at  the  storage  ra> 
qulremento  wo«ld  tha  Oorporatlon  be  al. 
lowed  to  uae  thle  authority  (to  acquire 
storage  fadlttias)  In  any  manner ." 

WHT   RASir*T  THX  OKTABTICXKT  OT  A0aiCnT.TD«8 

MAO*  ofroaMATioH  aaooT  thx  oiAin-coM- 
vnsiOH  oaaag  avaiLAau  axFoaxf 

It  has.  Oi»ipial«  information  about  each 
case  was,  of  couTaa,  Immediately  announced 
locaUj  as  aadi  case  went  to  court.  Purtber- 
more,  the  Deparunent  has  kept  a  current 
aummary  in  Washington  of  all  casts  •hich 
have  reached  the  court  stage,  and  has  made 
this  summary  available  to  all  repirtart  and 
others  who  were  interested.  In  addition, 
regional  oOces  in  the  areas  where  tha  con. 
version  cases  have  developed  have  n^dc  thia 
infornutlon  available,  alon^  with  approprl« 
ate  background  material. 

The  Department  has  not  released  tha 
names  of  companies  under  prelimlDary  In- 
veettgatlon.  beeanae  it  is  certainly  not  sound 
procedure  to  give  out  such  Information  on 
tb»  baala  of  unconfirmed  reports  and  thus 
damage  the  reputation  and  buainess  stand- 
ing at  concerns  which  may  not  be  found 
guilty  at  any  lUegai  action  after  full  axam- 
Inatloo. 

With  regard  to  peraooncl  eaaea  invoMnf 
diamiasals.  the  aame  praetAce  of  makii^  inc 
formation  laomadlatc^  available  haa  bean 
followed  except  in  a  few  caaca  where  poaathla 
erlminal  aspects  of  tha  caaes  made  it  da. 
alratile  not  to  Ob  so. 

Furtlkermore.  jaoet  ail  of  tha  avaiiahla 
Informatloa  on  both  warehouse  and  peraon- 
ti»l  rases  1*  contained  in  the  Hotiee  suh- 
mniaslttee  report,  and  In  the  Departments 
teetimony  before  tha  Senate  Oommittae  oa 
Agriculture   and  Forsstry. 

DOB8    AIX    TW    smiCTT    tO    asT    T«*T    TBI 

■aFABTMnrr  ov  AoaacmTUBS  ta  FcaracTT 

Certainly  not.  Who  ist  WeakncMes  have 
shown  up  In  some  areas  of  administration. 
But  the  Department  has  been,  and  still  la. 
Its  own  moat  severe  crttlc.  For  example, 
durlnf,  the  past  year  PMA  has  again  reviewed 
and  reexaminell  all  of  Its  programs  and  oper« 
atlons.  looking  to  the  maximum  safegQard» 
Ing  of  the  ac*ernment*s  interest. 

Since  June  lw48.  the  Department  has  l)een 
audited  and  investigated  no  less  than  194 
times  by  other  agencies,  chiefly  by  the  Gen- 
eral Acco\mtlng  Office  and  staffs  of  congrca- 
sional  committees.  These  investigations 
have  been  useful  and  are  welcome.  And 
to  the  great  credit  of  the  Department  la 
the  fact  that  none  of  tiMse  Investlgationa 
has  purported  to  disclose  cHmlnal  actlvltSes 
on  the  part  of  employees  of  the  Department, 
and  in  only  one  Instance  was  a  ^>»«t*g^  sug- 
gested in  personnel. 

Incidentally,  and  Just  for  the  record,  the 
Department  has  paid  to  these  other  investi- 
gating agencies,  for  their  audttc  of  the  De- 
partment, more  than  •  1,500.000  since  June 
of  1948.  In  addition  to  supplying  ofllce  space, 
transportation,  clerical  help,  and  other  meaa- 
urcB  of  full  cooperative  assistance. 

During  this  same  period,  the  DepartmenTa 
own  investigators  have  continued  compre- 
hensive checks  and  investigations  required 
to  protect  Its  interests  and  admin Istrstlve 
soundness.  In  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  alone,  the  agency  under 
immediate  discussion  in  connection  with  the 
grain -conversion  cases,  there  were  1.52*  In- 
vestigations in  connection  with  all  programa 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  A  total  of  66  new 
criminal  and  36  new  cirll  actions  were  inltl- 


ated.  with  IS  judgmenta  during  tha  year  in 
favor  of  the  Govammant  in  civil  siUta.  There 
were,  or  oouraa.  nomerous  actions  in  oaaea 
which  did  not  requirs  formal  investigations 
by  the  Compliance  uid  Investigation  Branch. 

This  investigatk'n  work  is  a  continuing 
thing,  always  naceiisary  when  operations  In- 
volve thoiaands  of  employees  and  many  mU> 
lions  of  doUara. 

Much  profit  will  fiow  from  the  resuHa  of 
current  investigati  3ns,  and  from  developing 
experience.  Kvary  effort  must  t>e  made  to 
strengthen  and  safeguard  the  Government's 
agricultural  commodity-storage  program. 
Sven  though  it  Is  obvious  that  over-all  op- 
erations ars  now  on  a  sound  and  construc- 
tive basis,  staps  must  be  taken  to  plug  any 
loopholes  which  develop. 

The  storage  prof7ama,  and  ths  farm  price 
stabillxation  program  of  which  they  ars  a 
basic  part,  are  so  important  to  the  national 
welfare  that  notldng  must  be  allowed  to 
weaken  them — or  to  give  their  critics  addi- 
tional ammunition  arlth  which  to  attack 
them. 


Ak  TraBsportfitiafi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  amnfaaoTA 

IN  TBM  HOD8K  OF  RBPRKSKNTATTVXS 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcoao,  I  Include  an  addi^ss  by  Oswald 
Ryan,  the  distinguished  rice  ch&lnn&n 
of  the  ClTil  Aeronautics  Board,  before  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
Washington. 

This  Is  a  moBt  Important  statement  on 
the  economic  developments  and  prob- 
lems facing  air  transportation  and  the 
grave  import  of  these  problems  not  only 
to  the  industry  but  to  the  American 
people  as  well.  Mr.  Ryan'ai  long  expe- 
rience on  the  boiird  dates  from  Its  Incep- 
tion, and  his  great  knowledge  of  the  eco- 
nomic aixl  regtilatory  problems  which 
confront  this  Indtistry  well  qualify  him 
to  be  heard  on  this  subject. 

The  address  follows: 

■ooNOMK  OavsLont nm  m  An  TfeanaroaTa- 
noM  am  Tma  IicFUCATioMa 
(Address  by  Oswald  Ryan) 
X  want  to  speak  to  you  today  of  soma  eco- 
nomic developmenU  in  our  domestic  sched- 
uled air  transportation  and  their  implica- 
tions.   I  should  add  that  the  views  which 
t  may  express  are  my  own  and  that  they 
do  not  neceasarUy  refiact  the  viewa  of  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board. 

It  was  only  25  years  ago  that  scheduled 
air  transportation  came  into  existence  In 
thU  country.  Tet  within  that  brief  time 
we  have  seen  the  estaUtshment  of  a  net- 
work of  domestic  airlines  which  spreads  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  border  of  Mexico. 
We  have  seen  the  development  of  an  Amer- 
ican international  airline  network  which 
links  this  Nation  vrith  every  continent  on 
the  earth.  Our  American  air  carriers,  be- 
fore tha  war,  were  flying  tarice  as  many  mllee 
and  carrying  twice  as  many  passengers  aa 
the  combined  airlines  of  Great  Britain. 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands—at that  time  the  five  great  aero- 
nautical nations  of  the  European  world. 
The  air  carriers  of  the  United  States  today 
are  certificated  to  operata  a  total  of  184,000 


onduplioated  routa  mllrff  domestically  and 
intemattonaUy.  which  Is  more  than  60  per- 
eent  greater  tlxan  the  route  mileage  of  any 
other  nation  In  the  world. 

The  airlines  of  ths  United  States  have  seen 
their  greatest  development  during  the  pa*t 
14  years  under  the  policies  established  by  tha 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1983.  When  tha 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  originally  took  over 
the  administration  of  that  act.  the  domestic 
airlines  were  carrying  an  annual  total  of 
1,197,000  passengers;  last  year  they  carried 
more  than  20.000,000  passengers.  If  we 
measure  the  growth  by  ths  more  aocurata 
yardstick  of  passenger-miles  flown  we  come 
out  arlth  astronomical  figures;  for  in  1938 
all  our  domestic  air  carriers  combined  flew 
560,000.000  paasenger-mlles  and  last  year 
they  flew  more  than  10,500.000.000  pass<'nger- 
miles — an  increase  of  nearly  1,800  percent 
aince  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
14  yeaia  ago. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  growth,  however,  extraordinary  as 
It  may  be.  shotUd  not  be  permitted  to  lead 
UB  Into  complacency.  Air  transportation 
still  has  some  distance  to  go  before  it 
ariU  have  attained  that  state  of  develop- 
ment which  will  fully  Justify  the  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  people's  money  that  have 
been  devoted  to  this  air  transport  system. 
We  have  not  jret  brotight  air  transportation 
arittiin  the  reach  of  the  masses,  although 
we  have  made  and  are  still  twirfrng  notable 
progress  toward  that  end. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  been 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing the  air  passenger  market  through  the 
achievement  of  low-fare  air  servloe.  Fear 
undoubtedly  remains  a  significant  factor 
affecting  the  growth  of  the  air  transport 
busineas.  But  the  remarkable  record  of 
safety  in  air  transportation  haa  gone  far 
toward  reducing  the  fear  of  air  travel  bo 
that  fare,  rather  than  fear,  has  now  be- 
come the  dominant  factor,  llie  real  prot>- 
lem  it^phe  industry's  further  growth,  there- 
fore, mBu  tiigh  cost  and.  therefore,  rela- 
tively high  fare. 

Unquestionably  the  reoord  of  airline  farea 
In  the  last  few  years,  a  time  of  severs  boat 
inflation,  gives  cause  f<H'  satisfaction.  In 
terms  of  the  preeent  real  value  of  the  dol- 
lar, alrlliie  fares  today  are  lower  than 
they  were  only  a  few  years  ago.  And  the 
fan&ily  fare  plan,  as  well  as  various  ex- 
cursion fares,  have  effected  substantial  fare 
reductions  for  the  air  traveler.  Further- 
more, the  Board  has  iiuthorlsed  the  carriera 
to  provide  what  la  pc^ularly  called  air 
ooach  oparationa  at  greatly  reduced  ratea. 
Aside  from  the  coach  operations  conducted 
by  tha  nonscheduled,  irregular  carriers,  a 
number  of  the  scheduled  carriers  are  now 
operating  64  daily  air  coach  schedules  serv- 
ing 34  cities.  This  business  has  so  grown 
that  on  one  of  the  principal  transconti- 
nental lines,  the  coach  busineas  practically 
equals  the  stardard  fare  business  between 
Mew  York  and  the  west  coast.  Present 
plans  of  the  scheduled  carriers  for  increas- 
ing air  coach  service  give  promise  of  a  still 
adder  distribution  of  the  beneata  of  air 
transportation  so  that  those  benefita  wlU 
no  longer  be  restricted  to  people  of  maana. 

This  calls  to  mind  the  plans  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the  Inatiguration  of  low-fare  tourist  serv- 
ices across  the  North  Atlantic  to  b^in  on 
the  first  of  May.  Never  before  in  history 
has  It  been  possible  for  the  average  dtiaen 
with  2  or  3  we^Ls'  vacation  at  his  dis- 
posal to  visit  Burope.  These  low-fare  serv- 
loee  will  make  possible  a  2  weeks'  vaca- 
tion in  foreign  lands  for  hvmdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  heretofore  have  not 
been  able  to  travel  so  far  in  so  short  a  tima. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Low  fares  are  not  achieved  by  the  simple 
process  of  making  a  wish.  Fares  must  re- 
flect costs,  and  oosto  can  be  controlled  and 


lowered  only  if  eflleient  airline  manage- 
ment and  sound  regulatory  policies  make 
the  achievement  of  cost  economics  i>osslble. 
The  airline  Industry,  like  other  public  util- 
ity industries,  must  operata  under  public 
regulation  and  the  major  purpose  of  that 
regulation  must  always  be  to  assxire  tha 
soundest  economic  conditions  possible  of  at- 
tainment for  the  industry  regulsted. 

Now  aU  this  may  sound  elementary;  but 
14  years'  experience  in  the  regulation  of  the 
air  transport  industry  and  nearly  7  years  in 
the  regulation  of  the  electric  power  industry, 
have  taught  me  that  elementary  propositions 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  emphasiaed. 

One  of  the  condltlcma  Indispensable  to 
sound  airline  operation  is  an  economic  route 
pattern.  If  the  national  route  pattern  Is 
poorly  Integrated,  or  if  it  la  burdened  by 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  duplication  of  fa- 
cilities and  services  in  relation  to  the  avaU- 
able  traffic,  there  will  be  small  opportimity 
for  the  further  development  or  continuance 
of  low-fare  services.  The  Civil  Aeronautlca 
Board  has  already  recognlaed  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  and  probably  are  instances  of 
uneconomic  and  unnecessary  duplication  in 
our  present  route  pattern.  We  have  been 
told  by  the  Congressional  Air  Policy  Board, 
by  the  President's  Air  Policy  Conunission, 
and  by  others  that  this  may  be  so.  Indeed, 
the  Board  has  proceedings  pending  to  deal 
with  certain  at  these  defecte  in  the  nutirtnai 
route  pattern. 

A  major  part  of  the  excess  competition  in 
the  domestic  system  was  bom  of  the  condi- 
tions created  by  the  Second  World  War. 
Diulng  that  war  our  domestic  airlines,  even 
with  their  reduced  airline  fleeta  which  re- 
sulted from  their  contribution  of  planea  to 
the  military,  had  enjoyed  an  unparalleled 
prosperity.  It  was  a  period  of  great  traOlc 
demand  and  of  high  load  factors  and  it  was 
perhaps  natural  that  excessive  optimism 
should  have  influenced  the  Judgment  of  both 
the  Board  and  the  industry  in  the  expansion 
which  followed. 

But  not  long  after  the  end  of  the  war 
there  ca^e  a  rude  awakening.  Abnormal 
war  traffic  vanished.  The  postwar  tra^lo 
failed  to  reach'  the  level  anticipated.  The 
years  1947  and  L948  foxmd  the  airline  indus- 
try in  a  state  of  severe  financial  depression 
while  the  rest  of  the  national  economy  was 
In  a  condition  of  prosperity.  ^"^■'. 

Today,  there  is  a  searching  question  whU^ 
we  in  aviation  ahould  all  put  to  ourselves. 
Are  we  about  to  see  history  repeat  itself? 
We  are  again  In  a  war.  this  time  in  Korea, 
iand  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  mobilltation 
geared  to  that  and  to  the  danger  of  a  greater 
War.  The  airlines  again  are  enjoying  high 
load  factors  and  good  proflta,  and  again  soms 
people  are  predicting  an  air  transport  future 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  present  air 
traffic  denumd  is  a  normal  growth  and  has 
come  to  stay,  though  a  large  part  of  the  cur- 
rent traffic  increase  is  directly  related  to  the 
military  effort.  Is  the  air  transport  industry 
predestined  to  another  rude  awakening? 

Of  one  thing.  I  think,  all  of  ua  may  ba 
assured:  The  Board's  program  for  the  elim- 
ination of  unnecessary  and  uneconomic  du- 
plication of  services  in  oin-  national  air 
transportation  system  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Congress 
In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  That  act  gives 
no  blessing  to  uneconomic,  w&steftil,  or  de- 
Btrxictive  competition.  That  law  says  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  consider 
as  being  in  the  public  interect  competition 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  insure  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  air  transportation  which 
would  be  adeqiuite  for  the  national  needs. 
These  words,  to  the  extent  necessary,  are 
words  of  limitation.  Congress  did  not  write 
those  words  into  the  act  without  good  reason. 
The  Copeland  committee.  In  presenting  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  bill  to  the  Senate  with  a 
recommendation  for  Ita  paasage,  had  made 
a  significant  statement  to  the  Senate  point- 
ing out  tha  existence  of  wasteful  competition 
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In  the  air  pattern  of  that  time.  It  said 
"competition  among  air  carriers  la  being 
carried  to  an  extreme  which  tends  to  Jeopard- 
ise the  financial  status  of  the  air  carriers." 
Thus,  when  Congress  wrote  Into  the  compe- 
tition clause  of  the  CItII  Aeronautics  Act 
the  words  "to  the  extent  necessary^  and 
when  it  also  wrote  into  the  same  section 
of  the  law  a  directive  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Hoard  **to  foster  sound  economic  conditions 
ui  air  transportation,"  Congress  realized  that 
airline  operations  are  subject  to  the  para- 
mount necessity  that  the  air  transport  sys- 
tem shall  be  developed  on  a  sound  economic 
basis  and  that  this  principle  should  be  estab- 
lished as  an  essential  criterion  for  its 
regulation. 

Thus  a  careful  examlnatirn  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  and  its  legislative  history 
makes  clear  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
foster  unnecessary  and  uneconomic  duplica- 
tion of  servicea.  The  policy  prescribed  la 
one  of  economic  competition — a  policy  which 
•eeks  to  avoid  the  evils  of  monopoly  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  anarchy  of  unrestrained 
iompetltlon  on  the  other. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
members  of  the  air  transport  Industry,  in 
their  plans  for  route  expan^on  in  the  future, 
■hall  not  forget  the  lessons  of  the  postwar 
experience.  And  it  is  also  Important  that. 
In  its  dsci&ijns  on  applications  for  new  air 
services,  the  Board  shall  not  forget  those 
lessons. 

In  planning  for  the  future  it  behooves  both 
the  indusiry  and  the  Government  to  take 
account  not  only  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
during  periods  of  extraordinary  tralBc  de- 
mand such  as  presently  prevails,  but  to  take 
Into  account  also  the  actuation  which  will 
confront  the  Industry  when  economic  condi- 
tions become  unfavorable.  The  airline  busi- 
ness to  be  sound  must  be  able  to  weather 
the  economic  storms  as  well  as  ride  the  waves 
In  prosperoxoa  times.  And  we  know  from  ex- 
perience that  this  Indtistry  can  pass  with 
incredible  speed  from  a  relatively  prosperous 
condition  to  a  condition  of  grave  crisis  even 
when  the  rest  of  our  economy  la  in  good 
condition. 

These  considerations  of  vblch  I  have 
spoken  take  on  special  significance  in  the 
administration  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
by  reason  of  the  subsidy  provisions  of  that 
act.  There  is  no  qu&sijudiclal  agency  of  the 
Government  which  has  been  given  such  far- 
reaching  powers  over  the  taxpayers'  money 
as  has  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  When 
we  grant  authority  to  provide  air  services, 
there  attaches  to  that  authority  an  obliga- 
tion to  support  such  services,  if  need  be, 
with  public  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  sound  management  prescribed 
by  the  act.  A  statutory  power  so  sweeping 
and  which  touches  so  intimately  the  pocket- 
book  of  every  citizen  mxist  be  exercised  cau- 
tiously and  w*th  strict  regard  to  the  serious 
responsibility  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
"the  Board.  That  responsibility  Is  a  heavy 
one  not  only  because  the  interests  of  the 
public  treasury  are  involved  but  because  the 
economic  security  of  a  vast  system  of  Amer- 
ican air  transportation  is  at  stake — a  system 
vital  to  the  national  interest  which,  operat- 
ing under  private  crpltal  and  private  man< 
agement,  extands  not  only  through  our  48 
States  and  our  Territories,  but  into  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  every  continent  of  the 
world,  save  only  Russia  and  her  satellite 
sitates. 

The  Interstate  CoiQmerce  Commission  in 
Its  recently  Issued  annual  report  made  a  very 
algniflcant  statement.  The  Commission 
■aid :  "The  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities  In 
Korea  in  June  1950  and  the  ensuing  empha- 
sis on  rearmament  not  only  Increased  the  de- 
mand for  transportation  but  also  gave  ris« 
to  many  uncertainties." 

Air  transportation.  like  surface  transpor- 
tatioii.  has.  since  Korea,  been  affected  by  a 
greatly  swollen  traffic  demand  coupled  with 
•conomlo  uncertainties  more  serious  than 


any  tt  h«s  eoBftonted  in  many  year*.  The 
financial  crisis  which  staggered  the  airline' 
Industry  in  1947  and  1946  led  to  a  searching 
of  soul  both  on  the  part  of  the  industry  and 
the  Oovernment.  There  gradually  developed 
a  program  of  adjustment  which  gave  great 
promise  of  an  economically  sound  industry 
with  standards  of  public  service  higher  than 
ever  before.  It  seemed,  early  In  1960,  that 
this  Industry  was  in  all  probability  launched 
upon  a  period  of  steady  and  healthy  growth. 
But  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war  a  radically  new  situation  confronted  us. 
The  Industry  was  seized  with  an  aircraft 
shortage  which  recalled  lU  experience  dtiring 
World  War  II.  Load  factors  leaped  upward 
and  reservation  systems  were  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  Gross  revenues  and  profits 
increased.  But  at  the  same  time  taxes  were 
Increased,  wages  and  other  operating  costs 
Jumped,  and  the  coat  of  new  equipment 
soared,  reflecting  not  only  increased  manu- 
facturing costs  but  scarcity  value  as  well. 

Two  things  of  fundamental  significance 
have  happened  in  this  indiistry  since  Korea 
and  I  want  to  speak  briefly  of  them  because 
they  create  clouds  of  economic  uncertainty 
on  tho  horlson. 

First,  there  has  been  a  very  great  accelera- 
tion in  the  airlines'  programs  for  obtaining 
new  equipment.  Aircraft  on  hand  and  on 
order  as  of  February  1, 19A2.  will  increase  the 
seat  capacity  of  the  domestic  lines  by  the 
end  of  ISfiS,  as  compared  with  June  1951.  by 
at  least  49  percent  even  on  a  nandard  seat- 
ing basis.  As  more  equipment  is  converted 
to  the  coach  class  with  its  high-density  seat- 
ing, this  expacTlon  In  seat  capacity  will  be 
even  greater.  Furthermore  the  new  aircraft 
have  much  greater  speed  than  the  old  and 
each  seat,  therefore,  will  produce  more  seat- 
mllaa.  If  the  number  of  ceat^  IzMsaasa^  by 
only  40  percent,  the  available  seat-mllss  will 
Increase  by  69  percent.  And  a  slight  daUy 
increase  in  the  utilisation  of  these  aircraft, 
of  oourae,  wotild  increase  tbe  industry's  car- 
rying capacity  still  more. 

What  wUI  be  the  effect  upon  the  domestic 
trunk-line  air  carriers  of  this  snarmous  in- 
crease In  capacity  which  will  be  acoompUsbed 
by  the  end  of  next  year? 

Neeeaaarlly  tttere  must  be  a  very  great  In- 
crease In  trafllo  if  tHe  disastrous  econoixte 
consequences  of  overcapacity  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. On  the  closest  computation  nearly 
1400,000,000  of  increased  annual  revenues 
over  the  level  of  le«e  than  a  year  ago  wo\ild 
be  required  to  sustain  ths  Increased  capacity 
at  the  current  load  factors.  This  means  that 
by  tbe  end  of  1968  an  increase  in  revenue  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  for  every  day  of  opera- 
tion will  be  required. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  thle  ft  res  en  ot 
capacity  as  planned  by  the  domsoUe  tnmk 
lines  may  very  well  preoent  one  of  tbs  eco- 
nomic uncertainties  on  ths  ii^  Uue  hortaon 
which  neither  the  Industry  nor  the  Govern- 
ment can  afford  to  disregard.  The  indicated 
cost  of  the  new  equipment  "o  be  obtained 
between  last  June  and  the  end  of  next  year 
Is  nearly  8350.000,000,  and  that  flgxire  doee 
not  take  account  of  possible  Increases  in  tbe 
price  of  the  planes  and  other  extraordlnery 
expenses  that  comnwnly  come  with  new 
equipment.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  For 
plans  continue  for  the  acquisition  of  still 
more  equipment  to  be  delivered  after  1953. 

Now  the  sizable  sum  of  money  which  win 
be  necessary  to  finance  this  1350.000,000 
equipment  program  presents  another  eco- 
nomic problem  for  the  trunklinee.  Will  in- 
vestors be  willing  to  provide  that  much 
money  to  this  industry  whoee  record  of  earn- 
ings, at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  banking 
community,  has  not  been  datstanding? 
Whatever  may  be  the  answer,  the  question  at 
least  suggests  that  any  program  for  further 
strengthening  the  economic  soundness  of  the 
airline  Industry  must  consider  that  reason- 
able and  regular  earnings  would  be  an  ■•- 
■entlal  condition  to  the  attraction  of 
capital  to  this  industry. 


Tbe  se^ofid  event  cf  eUatWraiice  Aaee 
Korea  which  I  want  to  mention  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Inflation  In  atrttoe  eoets  has  finally 
caught  up  with  airline  eOciency.  As  yoQ 
members  of  tbe  Aero  Olub  know,  the  airline 
Industry  has  until  now  been  in  a  peculiarly 
fortunate  position.  In  qplte  of  tbe  price 
Inflation  In  our  economy  in  recent  years,  the 
airlines  have  been  acquiring  aircraft  of  more 
economic  performance  which,  together  with 
managerial  methods  snd  controls,  made  It 
possible  for  airline  unit  costs  to  be  eteadlly 
reduced.  At  the  same  time  that  wages  istd 
price  levels  were  pushing  upward,  the  ttr- 
lines  were  realtitng  the  maximum  eceootnlee 
inherent  in  the  larger  equipment. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  however. 
warning  signs  luive  appeared  which  Indicate 
that  the  rising  costs  are  beginning  to  out- 
strip the  airline  economies.  During  tbe  laat 
quarter  of  1951  the  rate  of  Increase  in  operat- 
ing exi>enses  proved  greater  than  the  rate 
of  increase  in  operating  revenues  and  profit 
trends  promise  to  be  downward.  Wblle 
traffic  Lb  still  growing  it  Is  not  growing  ee 
fast  as  the  alrUne  oasts  are  climbing. 

In  addition  to  the  inflationary  movement 
which  is  sending  upward  tbe  airlines'  operat- 
ing costs  there  is  also  the  uncertainty  Inber- 
ent  in  the  abnormal  traillc  conditions  created 
by  the  Korean  war  and  tbe  dangv  of  a 
greater  war.  If  we  ware  to  be  confronted 
with  anything  like  the  air  carrier  depresalon 
of  194Y  and  1048.  the  profiu  in  this  Industry 
would  disappear  overnight.  Let  me  give  one 
Illustration.  Ehiring  the  year  1951  passenger 
load  factors  on  the  dooaestlc  tmnkMnes 
averaged  about  70  percent.  It  would  require 
only  simple  arithmetic  to  demonstrate  that 
if  tbe  same  service  had  been  operated  at  the 
■ame  fare^  but  with  a  jwisinn  load  factor 
of  only  80  pereent.  the  net  prcAts  earae4  bf 
ths  domestic  trunkllnes  in  1981  would  have 
been  reduced  far  below  the  danger  polBt. 
Such  a  drop  in  the  passenger  load  factor 
would  not  be  tmprecedentcd 

These  may  be  dull  facu  but  they  are  tke 
bard  facts  on  which  the  poilcles  that  gnkle 
air  transportatSop  must  b*  boUt.  If  tboee 
facta  are  Ignared  In  tbe  ptannlng  lor  tbe 
fature,  our  air  transportatloo  systein  etanda 
to  be  grievously  damaged. 

Preffldent  TJncoln.  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, once  said:  "We  cannot  escape  history." 
Certainly  today  we  ahould  not  forget  tbe 
recent  economic  history  of  oor  Amertcaa  air 
tsmnsporutlon  Indoscry  wbleh.  leas  tban  4 
years  ago.  eecaped  from  a  prcfoond  flnandai 
crisis  by  the  narrowast  of  margins,  and  thea 
only  with  the  substantial  aid  at  Federal  eub- 
sldy. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  leeeons  of  this  ex- 
perience, we  should  keep  uppermost  in  ailnd 
that  In  otie  lespect  history  Is  not  likely  to 
repeat  Itself.  We  are  not  likely  again  to 
find  available  the  flnanrtal  aid  from  Con- 
gress which  would  be  aaoMMfry  to  avert  a 
crisis  of  the  proporttona  anliared  by  the  alr- 
Unes  a  few  years  ago.  The  reason  for  this 
la  that  tbe  airline  industry  hae  had  such  a 
tremendous  growth  in  tu  capital  investment 
and  In  the  volume  of  its  operations  and 
operating  expense  that  Its  future  financial 
need  would  b*  tar  beyond  tbe  requirements 
of  4  or  6  years  ago.  In  other  words,  a 
financial  set-back  today  comparable  to  that 
ths  alrUnej  cuffersd  in  1847  and  1848  would 
call  for  subsidy  aid  in  an  amount  far  greater 
than  that  required  a  few  years  ago.  It  la 
at  laact  doubtful  wbsther  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  oontributc  so  large  a  sum. 

As  we  gaae  back  on  tbe  peaks  and  valleya 
of  the  past  14  years  of  air-transport  csperl- 
enos  and  contemplate  tbe  uncertainties  thst 
•PP*v  on  ths  future  borixon.  we  can  be 
sure  of  one  thing:  that  tbe  achievement  by 
our  domsstle  airlines  of  frcsdom  from  de- 
pendence on  subsidy  can  no  longer  be  a 
pious  statement  of  an  ideal  so  be  attained  at 
■ome  time  In  tbe  Indefinite  future  but  hae 
became  a  pressing  obUgatlon  demaadlng 
■peciflc  measures  for  early  fulfillment     In 
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concluding  I  would  leave  with  you  the 
thought  that  that  fulfillment  can  only  come 
from  faithful  adherence  by  both  tbe  indus- 
try and  thi}  Oovernment  to  the  sound  eco- 
nomic principles  and  policies  that  are  con- 
tained in  that  epocb-nuiklng,  nonparttean 
leglelatlon  which  came  into  existence  14 
ago. 


The  ErolaHen  of  a 

RcTorse 


Polkyii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAT 

or  onMAM* 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  REFRESSNTATIVB 

Monday,  March  10,  lfS2 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoio,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  whlrh 
appeared  In  the  March  1.  1952.  Issue  of 
the  Washington  «Ind.)  Herald: 

Tbs  Bvolui'I'M  <v  a  FoBaMw  Poucr  m 


Onoe-proud  America  now  hangs  bar  head 
in  abame.  The  Americanism  of  Oeorse 
Washington  and  Theodore  Booeevcit  Is  no 
more.  It  was  in  1798.  when  America  still 
was  young,  that  the  tone  of  American  foreign 
policy  first  war  set.  It  was  set  by  a  man  who 
was  little  knovn  but  who  became  famous 
throughout  tbe  world  by  his  one  act  and  one 
statement.  Relations  between  France  and 
tbe  United  States  had  been  dlflkrult.  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  James  Monroe  had  tried  to 
eetUe  the  differences  but  without  success. 
President  Washington  then  appointed  a  com- 
mlseton  to  negoClaU  with  French  envoys  to 
try  to  STttle  the  differences  without  further 
trouble.  One  member  at  the  United  States 
commission  was  Charles  C.  Plndmey.  of 
north  Carolina.  When  the  members  of  the 
United  Stetes  eommlaskm  arrived  In  Paris 
they  were  deliberately  Insulted  by  Talley- 
rand, who  wsji  tlMtn  top  dog  in  France.  He 
IntectlonaUy  kept  tbsm  waiting  several 
times  before  he  could  see  them  Finally  he 
sent  a  Tiessenger  to  tell  them  that  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute  of  $350,000  would  be  re- 
quired before  he  would  negotiate  with  them. 
There  was  no  hesitation  and  no  delay.  Mr. 
Plnckn'7  Immediately  fired  back  a  reply 
which  usurlly  is  quoted  as:  "Millions  for 
defense:  not  l  cent  for  tribute."  John  Bart- 
lett.  in  his  book,  is  responsible  for  tbs  state- 
ment that  those  are  not  the  exact  words 
used  by  Plndtney.  Bartkett  says  his  exact 
words  ware:  "Millions  for  defense:  not  one 
damned  penny  for  tribute"  The  sxact 
wording  Is  not  important.  Tbe  French  en- 
voys knew  what  he  meant  and  immediately 
withdrew  their  demand  for  tribute.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  took  place  only  a  few  months  after  our 
Oovernment  was  organiaed  and  when  It  was 
atlll  young. 

It  was  reinforced  by  Theodore  Booeevelt 
In  1904. 

An  American  citizen  named  Ion  B.  Perdl- 
carls  had  been  captured  by  a  Moroccan 
bandit  named  Ralzuli  and  was  being  held 
for  ransom.  In  reply  to  each  demand  for 
tbe  release  of  Perdicaris,  Raicull  ralssd  the 
anumnt  ot  his  ransom  demand.  Again  there 
was  no  delay  or  hesitstion.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  sent 
tbe  following  message  to  the  Moroccan 
bandit:  "We  want  Perdicaris  alive  or  Baizuli 
dead."  Again  the  results  were  immediate. 
Perdicaris  was  released  at  once  and  again 
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the   Nation   went   wild   in  acclaiming   the 

prompt  and  firm  action  of  their  offldaU. 

Compare  thoee  Incidents  with  those  of 
more  recent  date  which  set  tbe  tone  of  our 
foreign  policy  now.  During  the  recent  war. 
American  filers  got  off  their  course  and  had 
to  land  in  Yugoslavia.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  prompt  or  firm  action.  For  fear  of 
offending  Russia.  American  officials  made  no 
demand  for  the  release  of  the  filers. 

Somewhat  later  an  American  businessman, 
Robert  P.  Vogeler,  was  arrested  in  Himgary, 
where  he  was  on  legitimate  business  for  his 
company.  He  was  tried  for  espionage.  Again 
there  was  no  demand  for  his  release  for  fear 
of  offending  Soviet  Russia. 

Last  fcprlng  came  the  case  of  William  N. 
Oatls,  an  American  newspaper  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press,  who  was  arrested 
In  Cacchoelovakia  and  charged  with  espi- 
onage. The  United  States  State  Department 
branded  his  arrest  and  his  trial  as  a  farce 
but  ttiey  did  not  demand  his  releese,  egaln 
for  fear  of  offending  Russia. 

In  a  statement  made  yesterday.  President 
Truman  said  that  everything  possible  had 
been  done  to  gain  tbe  release  of  Oatls,  but 
be  refused  to  state  exactly  what  bad  been 
done. 


ForeigB  PoBcy  ShooM  Be  a 
Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  7, 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  a  timely  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Janesvllle  Oasette. 
Janesville.  Wis.,  on  BCarch  6.  The  ap- 
proach bj  tbe  editor  of  the  Gazette  Is  in 
siccordance  with  my  own  thinking  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  world  conditions  de- 
mand that  foreign  policies  be  debated  to 
the  end  that  new  policies  may  eventually 
result  I  am  extending  the  editorial  at 
this  point: 
FoancM  Poucv  Snomj)  Ba  a  Camtaicm  Issttb 

In  an  adjoining  column  of  the  Janesvllle 
Oasette  today,  Washington  Correspondent. 
Marquis  Cbllds  undcrtakee  tbe  defense  of 
Stats  Department  officials  In  the  handling  of 
the  Asiatic  catastrophe,  and  points  to  the 
dangers  ot  partisan  Republican  attack  on 
•ome  of  tbe  postwar  work  which  baa  been 
done.  He  deplores  this  as  a  threat  to  future 
world  peace. 

Chllds  u  a  liberal  thinker  and  one  of  tiboee 
firmly  committed  to  totematlonallam  on  a 
■cale  which  goee  beyond  anything  likely  to 
be  accepted  by  most  mldwestemers. 

What  ChUds  does  not  stress  in  his  column 
today  U  that  American  poUcyln  Asia  was  a 
complete  and  total  failure.  ItHttle  matters 
whether  Hies,  Lettlmore.  and^  Acheeon 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  or 
whether  tbey  were  duped.  Even  the  dema- 
gogs denounced  by  Chllds  could  have  done 
no  worse. 

The  other  point  which  la  not  oovered  and 
should  be  noted  Is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  such,  had  no  part  in  the  policies 
which  led  to  the  disaster.  Negotiations  were 
altogether  too  secret,  and  if  Acheson.  Latti- 
more.  and  others  are  now  being  blamed,  it  is 
because  tbey  undertook  a  too  personal  han- 
dling of  the  situation.  Mr.  ChUds  seems  to 
deplore  the  fact  that  foreign  policy  Is  being 


made  an  issue  of  the  1952  campaign.  Many 
others  will  take  the  view  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  these  policies  have  not  been  keenly 

contested    iSSlieS    of    past    rampnignT 

If  we  aU  have  a  part  in  these  things  and 
then  fail,  the  reaponslbUlty  Is  shared,  and 
there  is  real  understanding  of  what  has  hap- 
penecL  As  it  is.  disafter  fell  on  an  unstis- 
pecting  public  as  the  result  of  bad  guesses 
by  a  few  Individuals.  That  these  individuals 
are  now  in  a  hot  spot  with  the  public  Is 
pretty  much  of  their  own  doing,  and  it  Is  a 
little  hard  to  work  up  a  Uther  of  sympathy 
for  them,  even  though  some  of  the  attacks 
upon  them  may  be  overbltter.  Tbey  forgot 
that  in  a  republic  the  dtlxens  have  a  com- 
plete right  to  aid  in  shaping  national  poli- 
cies, and  that  secret  diplomacy  is  bad.  and 
bad  for  the  individuals  when  It  backfires. 


Newbold  Mofris:  QiaapioB  or  Pawn? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBET 

or  nxnfois 
IN  7SB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATTVIS 

Monday,  March  10,  19S2 

Mr.  BU8BEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxooao.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial by  Robert  C.  Ruark  which  ap- 
peared in  tbe  Chicago  DaUy  News  of 
Wednesday,  March  5,  1952: 
NkwBOLD,  Ooaca  Hoisb 
(By  Robert  C.  Rnazk) 

New  Toax.— Our  bright-eyed,  beamish  boy. 
Mr.  ll^bold  Morris,  the  scandal  stalker, 
ttareatened  oat  loud  tbe  other  night  to  quit 
bis  )ob  as  high  exterminator  of  Um  Deiao- 
cratlc  corruption  bugs  if  President  Truman 
didnt  give  him  full  support  to  fire  the  guilty. 
He  then  mentioned  both  Harry  Vaughan,  the 
exalted  yardblrd.  and  BUI  OfSwyer.  ths  Am- 
bssaador  to  Mexico,  In  disgusted  breath. 

Tbafs  all.  Newbold.  Come  hoove,  lad. 
Job  over.  Because.  Buater.  you  are  buck- 
ing friendship  of  a  type  that  was  haughty 
stranger  W'  Damon  and  Pythias.  If  tbe 
worst  threat  that  ovir  clean- minded  Ms.  Mor- 
ris has  to  flaunt  conalsts  only  of  an  intent 
to  head  back  to  New  York's  old  corral,  this 
Is  one  cowboy  who  never  should  have  left 
his  range. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Truman's  regard  for 
General  Vaugli&n  Is  beyond  computation. 
Almost  since  the  day  Vaughan  mounted  to 
eminence  as  dlrty-}oke  connoisseur  and  head 
bourbon  pourer  in  the  Truman  backroom, 
the  good  general  has  been  sacrosanct.  You 
can  mess  tiuit  old  boy  up  with  scandals  and 
6  percents  and  hot  perfume  and  deep  freesers 
and  grimy  associates,  but  Harry  loves  htan  for 
his  own  true  self  alone.  I'm  betting 
Vaughan 's  around  after  Newbold  has  gone 
back  home. 

Alnt  nobody  going  to  do  very  much  about' 
that  brothy  bye,  OT>wyer,  either.  Our  late 
mayor — ^he  was.  you  know,  mayor  of  New 
York  until  the  big  scandals  lirewing  in  police 
corruption  and  political  hook-ups  with  mo- 
lesters enipted — went  over  the  hill  with  a 
portfolio  under  his  arm,  and  lawzee  knows 
what-all  was  in  it. 

Not  even  In  the  odd  land  beyond  the  look- 
ing glass  wotxld  it  seem  less  than  outlandish 
to  make  an  honored  Ambassador  ovtt  of  a 
crooks'  consort,  which  is  what  Bill  OT>wyer 
has  been  proved  to  be.  But  Harry  blandly 
offered  Willie  a  de  luxe  hideaway  in  Mexico, 
with  United  States  prestige  behind  him. 
I  sometimes   wonder  about   the  contempt 
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politicians  show  for  the  Intelligence  of  their 
subjects. 

Morris  was  a  Republican,  of  sorts,  and  a 
ffwom  political  enemy  of  what  Harry's  out- 
fit stands  for.  and  so  It  figures  hell  not  be 
able  to  point  the  birds  even  If  he  finds  them. 
He  Just  sizes  up  as  a  neat  fall  boy  for  the 
election  conversation.  Well,  sir,  Harry  can 
say,  we  opened  the  books  to  the  opposition. 
Or,  Harry  can  say,  it  is  Just  old  political 
prejudice  makes  this  dear,  sweet  fellow  talk 
this  way.     Either  way  nothing  happens. 

No,  Newbold,  brave  as  thou  art.  I  suspect 
you  better  come  home  now,  while  you  still 
got  your  teeth.  You  are  up  against  friend- 
ship like  unto  David  never  had  for  Jonathan, 
which  is  to  say  you  are  butting  your  head 
against  a  mighty  stout  set  of  bricks. 


March  15  Is  Income  Tax  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  T0»K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  once  said  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst: 

I  beUeve  the  people  are  being  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  over- 
taxation and  they  will  correct  that  situa- 
tion and  correct  It  thoroughly  and  get  rid 
of  all  the  wasters  and  all  the  prodigal  sons. 
If  they  dont.  It  will  not  be  the  [ntxilgal 
sons  but  the  American  people  who  will  eat 
the  husks. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  two  bulletins. 
Nos.  48  and  49.  published  by  Mr.  Paul  O. 
Peters.  March  5  and  7, 1952,  respectively, 
as  follows: 

Tms  To  Clobb  Dkclb  Sam's  iMToufATioifAL 
OnpT  Shop  Is  Right  Now 

The  voters  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
rid  the  Ck)ngre8s  of  every  Member  who  con- 
tinues to  support  the  international  programs 
which  are  draining  o\ir  country  of  resources 
and  wealth. 

Over  the  past  9  years  we  have  shown  that 
more  than  •130.000.000,000  of  our  present 
public  debt  has  been  built  up  by  our  various 
forms  of  aid  and  assistance  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

In  fact,  our  whole  foreign  policy  Is  pres- 
ently bottomed  on  the  continuing  economic 
and  financial  aid  to  nations  all  over  the 
world. 

Not  one  single  nation  that  we  can  think  of 
would  be  willing  to  tax  their  people  to  help 
support  such  idealistic  and  visionary  schemes 
as  presently  are  being  promoted  by  the  ad- 
ministration under  Mr.  Truman. 

We  think  the  time  has  come  to  close  up 
Uncle  Sam's  International  Gift  Shop  right 
now.  A  complete  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  continuing  foreign  aid 
heretofore  has  been  based  Is  necessary. 

We  cannot  understand  Just  why  American 
taxpayers  should  be  called  upon  to  provide 
800  metric  tons  of  fine-  and  fire-cured  to- 
bacco, plus  75  metric  tons  of  cigar -leaf  to- 
bacco, for  the  people  of  Indochina,  at  a  cost 
of  9760,000.  This  Is  only  a  small  Item  In  our 
total  expenditures,  but  It  points  the  way  for 
all  kinds  of  hand-outs  which  can  have  no 
material  effect  in  raising  the  economic  standi 
ards  of  the  people  we  are  out  to  help. 

On  February  19.  1952.  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  approved  new  purchase  authoriza- 
tions tor  the  United  Kingdom  totaling 
•104.254,000. 


Included  were  such  authorisations  as 
follows : 

Aluminum  and  aluminum  base 

aUoys  from  Canada •44,000.000 

Iron   and  steel   mill   materials, 

except    pig    Iron,    tin    plate, 

terneplate.   and   black    plate, 

from  United  States M,  500, 000 

Copper    and    copper    products, 

from  Canada 14.000.000 

Crude  sulfxu,  from  the  United 

States -       *.  000. 000 

Silicon    and    cadmium,    from 

Canada  _„ _ -      1.  800, 000 

Chemicals     and      preparations, 

from  the  United  States 1,  IWO.OOO 

Rubber,  toilet  preparation,  and 

soap— — 1,585,000 

Miscellaneous  Items.  Including 

rubber 6.  809. 000 

Ocean  freight  (we  pay  for  the 

delivery) . <..       2.000.000 

Total   for   United   King- 
dom  104,254.000 

A  nation  •300.000.000.000  In  debt  siirely  Is 
In  no  position  to  continue  the  operation  of 
Uncle  Sam's  International  Gift  Shop.  ^ 

Every  taxpayer  should  demand  that  his 
Congressman  quit  voting  away  the  nwney 
and  property  of  the  i>eople  of  the  United 
States. 

Population,  public  debt,  and  per  capita  debt 
of  selected  European  nations  recettfing  eco' 
nomic  and  military  aid  from  Vntted  States 
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Foreign  aid  and  assistance  since  July  1, 
1945.  to  March  S.  1952.  has  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  approximately  •33,384,260.000. 
This  is  equivalent  to  9860  for  every  family  of 
four  persons  in  the  United  States. 

President  Truman  today  asked  for  new 
authorizations  to  spend  an  additional  97.900.- 
000,000,  or  the  equivalent  of  ^203  per  family. 
Considering  the  present  Inflationary  trend 
and  the  fact  that  our  Nation  Is  already  more 
than  •260,000.000.000  In  the  red.  we  again 
warn,  "It's  time  to  close  Uncle's  international 
gift  shop." 


The  Two-Party  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  10.  1952 

BIr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  editorial 
enti-led  "Those  Smoke-Pilled  Ri^ms," 


published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin.  To  my  mind,  this  Is  a 
very  able  editorial,  and  It  Is  very  timely 
in  view  of  the  approaching  national  con- 
ventions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobo. 
as  follows: 

T^osB    SMOKS-FxixaD    Rooms 

With  the  Republican  convention  dead- 
locked In  1920.  party  leaders  met  and  com- 
promised on  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Harding,  of  Ohio.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  "snooke-fllled  room"  legend,  which  Is 
supposed  to  represent  an  avll  thwarting  at 
the  popular  will. 

With  neither  Lowden  nor  Wood  able  to 
win  a  majority  of  delegates.  It  Li  hard  to  say 
Jxist  what  the  burning  desire  of  the  peopla 
could  have  been.  Harding,  by  a  handaoma, 
dignified  presence  and  a  clean  past,  had  mada 
a  favorable  impression  as  presiding  officer  ot 
the  convention  of  1916,  which  chose  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  He  was  eligible  and  avail- 
able as  a  dark  horse  because  he  ha^  made  no 
enemies. 

HU  Cabinet,  which  included  Hugbas, 
Hoover.  Andrew  Mellon,  and  Henry  Wallace 
the  First,  could  hardly  have  been  achieved 
by  sinister  deals.  For  eminence.  dtotlnctloD 
and  ability  It  ranks  very  high  by  any  sensi- 
ble eatlmate.  No  one  could  then  foraaca 
that  Daugherty  and  Fall,  routine  wheal 
horses,  would  go  wrong  under  preaaure. 

Any  President,  elected  under  any  auspices 
must  choose  bis  department  heads  with  two 
things  In  mind — proper  geocraphtcal  dlstn- 
butloa  and  adequate  recognition  of  the  fae- 
tiODS  which  compoae  the  joint  political 
itrenfth  of  every  party.  To  describe  tbs 
horse-trading  which  must  accompany  any 
compromise  in  terms  which  suggest  crooked 
dealing  is  to  show  complete  Ignorance  of  the 
historic  methods  of  tha  two-party  syatcm. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MssaacHusaiis 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  remarks  I  delivered  as 
speaker  at  the  communion  breakfast 
sponsored  by  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians and  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  Alle- 
gheny County  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Sunday.  March  9, 
1952: 

FeUow  raembers  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians.  I  come  to  you  from  the  city  ot 
Lawrenc).  liass. 

Its  population  Is  only  some  eighty  thou- 
sand, but  it's  as  Irish  as  Murphy,  and  I'm 
proud  of  It. 

In  my  time.  I've  met  so  many  people  who 
trace  their  ancestry  to  the  Emerald  Isle  that 
rm  amazed  and  delighted  by  the  way  In 
which  we  flourish  In  the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  flnd. 

Given  the  Independence  such  as  we  enjoy 
here.  Irishmen  and  their  descendants  re- 
spond with  the  best  that's  In  them,  and 
that's  plenty. 

DUl  you  ever  notice  that  the  smaller  an 
Irishman  Is  the  more  fight  he  has  in  him? 

One  would  think  that  the  Brltlsii  Oovern- 
ment  by  this  time  would  recognize  the  fact 
and  not  persist  in  making  things  worse  for 
Itself.    Because  every  trick  and  pressure  that 
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to  used  to  block  the  fuU  and  eomplete  eman- 
etpatton  of  our  homeland  only  makes  us 
battle  for  It  with  more  determination. 

There  are  some  4.000.000  people  now  living 
In  all  of  that  beloved  land,  but  their  mls- 
atonaty  sons  and  daughters  have  multiplied 
througliout  the  world,  and  I  say  missionary 
because  wherever  they  are  they  exempUfy 
their  beautiful  faith  in  God  and  In  the  dig- 
nity of  life  which  only  he  created. 

There  Is  an  eternal  quality  1^  the  char- 
acter of  our  kind  that  will  not  compromise 
with  Injurtloe. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  dwell  on  the  persecu- 
ttona  and  famines  of  the  long  past,  even 
though  there  Is  a  legacy  of  resentment  that 
to  dUBoult  to  forget.  Centuries  of  struggle 
for  oar  religion  and  o\ir  Independence  have 
glveii  ua  the  sure  knowledge  that  no  oppres- 
sor can  ever  conquer  us. 

.'  Both  the  Irish  and  English  should  be  good 
neighbors  and  friends,  because  they  both 
stand  In  peril  of  stbetstlc  materialism,  and 
the  absolute  tyranny  that  it  would  impoae 
tipon  the  world.  The  pity  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish policy  of  partition  by  denying  unity  for 
Ireland  to  also  weakening  the  unity  of  the 
free  world  in  Its  desperately -needed  oppo- 
sition to  communism. 

Military  power  alone  will  not  save  ui>. 
The  cause  of  the  free  world  must  be  mor- 
,  ally  right.    It  mtist  practice  what  It  preaches 
If  it  to  to  enlist  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  decent  people   everywhere  In   the   fight 
against  the  common  enemy,  communism. 
We  need  Ireland  on  our  side. 
That  to  where  she  belongs  becauae    and 
I  say  tbto  without  qualification,  there  to  no 
nation  on  this  earth  so  opposed  to  gndleas- 
Bsss  by  virtue  of  her  ImpertohsMe  fal»i» 

Nourished  by  Immortal  truths  tt  was  Id- 
•vltable  that  Irtahm;n  would  fight  for  free- 
dom of  thought  and  liberty  of  action  not 
only  in  the  homeland  but  In  every  country 
Where  they  have  settled.  They  know  that 
all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  rights  that  no  man,  group,  or  State, 
ean  deprive  them  of  without  dtoobeylng  the 
WUl  of  God. 

And  so.  Irtohmen  have  always  volontesrsd 
to  flght  thto  evil  wherever  they  flnd  It. 

Where  would  the  United  States  be,  or  Sng- 
land  berscir  in  two  World  Wars,  tnit  for  the 
Gaelic  names  In  thetr  reopecUve  combat 
foroest  When  the  ehlps  are  down  the  Irtoh 
are  there  In  numbers  so  numero\is  that  one 
cannot  understand  how  a  race  that  had  Its 
bsgliinliig  on  such  a  small  part  of  thto  earth 
could  produce  so  many  real  men. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Herbert  D.  A.  Dono- 
van of  the  American -Irtoh  Historical  Society 
for  the  reeearch  that  uncovered  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

A  rsoord  sstots  showing  that  to  Deeem- 
bar  1739.  the  Immigrants  arriving  In  Phila- 
delphia, then  the  chief  port  of  entry  of  the 
Colonies,  were:  Bngltoh.  267;  Scotch.  48; 
Osrmans.  S4S:  Irish.  8.655.  8o  noticeable 
was  the  trend  that  petitions  poured  In  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  Legtalature.  aaklng  them 
to  forbid  the  entry  of  the  Irtoh. 

I  am  happy  to  obssrva.  as  I  look  around 
thto  aodlenea,  that  oar  forefathers  kept 
on — landing. 

The  most  frtendly  colony  to  the  Irtoh  was 
Pennsylvania,  on  account  of  William  Penn's 
liberal  attitude.  Hto  spirit  Uvea  on  gener- 
ously Judging  by  the  hospitality  we  are  en- 
joying la  thto  famous  hotel  thst  has  been 
named  after  him. 

Penn  had  lived  for  years  at  Klnsale,  In 
County  Cork,  managing  hto  father's  estate. 
There  be  became  weQ  acquainted  with  Irish 
peasantry,  and  upon  coming  to  America,  he 
brought  acme  Irish  with  him.  including 
some  peopte  of  property. 

Tbey  embraced  the  new  land  as  if  It  were 
a  part  of  the  old  country  and  became  the 
chief  settlers  of  Bucks,  Chester.  Lancaster 
Coubtlsa,  and  the  Cumberland  Valley.    From 


thto  latter  district  came  many  soldiers  of 
the  famous  Pennsylvania  line,  of  which  Gen. 
Henry  Lee  wrote  that  "They  might  have  been, 
with  more  propriety,  called  the  line  of  lie- 
land." 

They  were  not  the  kind  to  take  a  back 
seat  anywhere. 

Early  In  oin-  history  they  produced  such 
leaders  as  TTiomas  Dongan,  Governor  of  New 
Tork  in  1683,  who  drew  up  the  first  charter 
for  the  New  Tork  colony;  Sir  WUllam  John- 
eon,  governor  of  the  Indians,  during  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  centmy: 
James  Moore.  Arthtir  Dobhs.  Matthew 
Rowan,  the  Rutledges.  and  Thomas  Burke 
•  •  •  All  Governors  in  the  Carolinas: 
John  Hart,  a  native  of  Coimty  Cavan.  who 
became  Governor  of  Delaware. 

Also,  John  McKlnley,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  In  1776;  George  Clin- 
ton. Governor  of  New  Tork  for  18  years,  then 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States:  and 
James  Duane.  first  mayor  of  New  York  City 
after  the  Revolution. 

At  the  coming  of  the  Revolution,  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  where  they  stood.  G.  W.  P. 
Custls.  Washington's  stepson,  said:  "TJp  to 
the  coming  of  the  French,  Ireland  had  fur- 
ntohed  a  ratio  of  100  to  1  of  every  nation 
whatever." 

Later,  an  exaspereted  Federalist  writer 
wrote  that;  "These  Irtoh  are  the  fiercest 
Democrats  thto  side  of  Hell." 

And  without  going  too  deep  Into  the  poll- 
tics  of  1962,  I  venture  to  say  that  they  still 
are. 

Gen.  George  Washington's  friendliness  to 
the  Irtoh  was  so  evident,  that  1  think  there 
must  have  been  a  bit  of  the  race  In  hto  own 
heritage.  Many  of  hto  staff  generato,  such 
as  Generato  Montgomery,  Hand,  Knox, 
Wayne,  and  others,  were  Irishmen.  His 
aides-de-camp  were,  successively.  Joseph 
Reld,  Joseph  Carey,  Stephen  Moylan.  John 
Fitzgerald,  Jamea  McBenry.  One  of  hto 
cloeest  friends  and  nelghbort,  Gen.  Andrew 
Lewto.  was  a  native  of  County  Donegal. 

Repeatedly,  during  the  Revolution,  Wash- 
ington authorised  the  observance  by  the 
Army,  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  In  hto  gen- 
eral orders  of  March  16,  1780,  he  went  out 
of  hto  way  to  congratutote  the  Army  on  the 
very  Interesting  proceedings  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  as  they  appear  calculated  to 
restore  to  a  brave  and  generous  people  their 
ancient  rights  and  freedom,  and  by  their 
operation  to  promote  the  cause  of  America. 
On  December  18,  1781,  Washington  was 
unanimously  adopted  as  a  member  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  Philadelphia. 
In  hto  reply  he  wrote: 

"I  accept  with  singular  pleasme  the  en- 
sign of  •  •  •  a  society  distinguished 
for  the  firm  adherence  of  Its  members  to  the 
glorious  cause  In  which  we  are  embarked." 
Benjamin  Franklin  visited  Ireland  on  two 
occasions.  He  was  received  with  great  cor- 
diality there,  as  was  only  natural  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  hostile  reception  he  got  from 
many  In  England.  In  a  letter  describing  hto 
tour  he  said  of  the  Irish: 

"I  found  them  dtoposed  to  be  friends  of 
America,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  confirm 
them,  with  the  exception  that  oxu'  growing 
weight  might  In  time  be  thrown  Into  their 
scale." 

So  said  a  great  American  patriot  back  In 
1771. 

I  wtoh  that  we  had  more  Franklins  on  hand 
In  Washington  today  to  help  us  push  through 
a  resolution  favortog  the  unification  of  Ire- 
land. 

They  vfould  not  be  timid  In  asking  England 
to  remove  Its  occupation  forces  from  North- 
em  Ireland  If  only  as  a  token  of  good  will  In 
rettu^  for  the  billions  we  have  given  to  the 
English  to  save  them  from  bankruptcy  and 
the  loss  of  their  own  freedoms. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  great  oon- 
trlbutlons  which  the  Irish  made  to  the  win- 


ning of  American  Independence.  There  to 
not  time  to  detail  the  wealth  of  mind  and 
spirit  and  energy  that  they  have  poured  Into 
the  building  of  our  Nation.  The  genius  of 
our  people  permeates  every  accomplishment 
of  the  United  State*  even  among  the  millions 
whose  names  may  not  sound  IrU-h,  but  who 
have  some  good  Gaelic  Inheritance  in  them 
nonetheless. 

Take  all  the  Presidents,  for  InsUnce.  Trace 
out  their  family  trees.  It  to  the  rare  one, 
indeed,  whose  ancestors  did  not  meet  and 
•oocumb  to  Irish  charm  somewhere  along 
the  line.  And  email  wonder,  seeing  that  it 
requires  both  character  and  ability  to  t>e- 
come  a  leader  of  free  men. 

Devoted  to  God,  to  famUy,  and  to  those 
who  respect  them,  the  Infincnce  of  the 
Irish  in  the  development  of  the  American 
character  to  a  fact  that  aU  the  world  knows, 
even  though  the  English  do  not  admit  It 
In  public. 

That  to.  they  haven't  as  yet. 

But  the  time  will  come,  for  no  man  or 
nation  ean  avok*  the  clear  caU  of  justice 
forever. 

The  British  are*'havlng  a  hard  Job  in  ad- 
justing themselves  to  the  t«aUtles  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

They  have  managed  to  shed  theh-  Imperl- 
altot  control  over  many  areas,  and  for  thto 
we  must  give  them  credit  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  renounce  wealth,  power,  and  prestige. 

They  have  rellnqutohed  India.  Pakistan 
Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Israel,  all  sines  1947.' 
One  may  say  that  the  rising  tide  of  na- 
UonaUsm  or  the  burden  of  empire  forced 
their  hand.  But  at  least  they  let  go.  which 
to  more  than  Hitler  or  Stalin  would  ever  do. 

In  fulfillment  of  our  own  promise,  the 
Umted  States  granted  fuU  hidependence  to 
the  Philippines  In  1946. 

Indonesia,  aftsr  some  fighting,  acquired 
sovereignty  from  the  Netherlands  In  1949 

Whlto  the  free  world  was  granting  inde- 
pendence to  64^.000  000  people,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  subjugating  674.000,030. 

In  our  unwavering  determination  to  win 
complete  freedom  for  all  of  Ireland,  vre  must 
not  lose  sight  of  this  ominous  comparison. 

The  pity  and  the  danger  of  the  world  sit- 
uation in  1952  to  that  colonial  troubles  stlU 
dog  the  British.  We  In  the  United  States 
because  ws  need  Britain  and  France  as 
allies,  are  apt  to  lose  the  friendship  of  thoee 
people  still  subject  to  the  old  imperialism 
before  freedom  can  be  granted  to  them. 

In  Iran.  Egypt.  Libya.  Tuntola.  Algeria,  and 
Morocco,  all  vital  areas  becaxise  of  resources 
and  strategic  position,  naUve  populations 
are  rising  up  and  demanding  self-government 
and  ftUl  control  over  their  lands. 

At  IL-st  glance  we  sympathise  with  these 
aspirations,  so  slmUar  to  ours  at  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  akin  to  thoee 
of  Ireland  today. 

But  the  problem  to  not  that  simple  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East.  In  try- 
ing to  contain  the  spread  of  Communtet 
poww  from  Sovtot  Russia,  we  must  think 
and  plan  In  global  terms. 

If  Egypt,  lor  Instance,  to  granted  fmi  con- 
trol over  the  Sues  Canal,  what  would  hap- 
pen to  thto  UfeUne  which  to  now  Just  as 
vital  to  the  United  States  as  it  to  to  the 
British  In  the  event  of  war?  American  naval 
and  air  power  to  the  major  factor  In  sup- 
porting Greece  and  Turkey  and  preventing 
the  extension  of  Russian  Influence  into  the 
Mediterranean  which  would  engulf  Ita:y. 
hand  over  all  the  oU  of  the  Middle  East  to 
the  Russian  war  machine,  and  triple  the 
burden  of  our  conununlcattons. 

Unless  some  solution  to  found  to  guarantee 
that  the  Suez  Canal  will  not  fall  Into  Russian 
control.  British-Egyptian  friction  will  con- 
tinue. 

Only  communism  stands  to  benefit  from  a 
problem  that  is  not  adjusted  on  a  basto  of 
mutual  security. 
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Wb«i  we  apply  strategic  considerations  to 
the  Irlsli  problem,  we  are  baffled  by  the 
British  attitude. 

Surely  Britain  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
Ireland. 

There  Is  certainly  no  possibility  of  com- 
munism Infiltrating  northern  Ireland  and 
thereby  poelng  a  threat  to  the  North  Atlantic 
lifeline. 

In  spite  of  old  scars  and  present  bitterness 
Ireland  and  Britain  could  be  good  neighbors, 
once  Justice  Is  done. 

Paradoxical  as  it  seems,  they  do  need  each 
other,  as  all  people  who  in  different  degrees 
•hare  the  heritage  of  democratic  civilization 
need  one  another  If  we  are  to  survive  the 
absolute  tyranny  of  commtmism  that  threat- 
ens the  world. 

Why  therefore  Is  the  British  Oovemment 
so  stubborn  In  Its  opposition  to  a  \uilt«d 
Ireland? 

It  claims  that  there  will  be  rellglo\is  per- 
secution of  the  Orangemen,  If  it  withdraws 
protection. 

Now  that's  a  fine  one,  coming  from  the 
descendants  of  Cromwell  who  tried  to  im- 
pose his  religion  with  sword,  torch,  chains, 
and  starvation.     It  Is  not  that  I  put  Mr. 


was  due  to  rellglom  differences,  so  that  the 
British  would  have  an  excuse  to  stay  for  the 
sake  of  "law  and  order."  It  was  •  ol«v«r 
and  convenient  maneuver. 

Following  up  on  this,  a  bill  was  introduced 
In  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  1920, 
which,  while  it  purported  to  recognize  Irish 
independence,  short-changed  the  coxintry  by 
sealing  off  the  six  northern  counties.  It  U 
revealing  that  not  one  Irishman  in  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  voted  In  favor  of  the  bllL 

Continuing  these  shot-gun  divorce  tactics, 
the  British  Parliament,  In  1949,  passed  an 
act  providing  that  partition  must  continue 
iinless  the  principality,  as  constituted,  it- 
self votes  favorably  for  joinder  with  the  rest 
of  Ireland.  The  catch  here  is,  that  the  vot- 
ing districts  In  the  northern  counties  are 
80  rigged,  that  a  minority  will  prevent  a  free 
expression  of  majority  opinion. 

What  the  Black  and  Tans  co^lld  not  do  by 
force  is  being  done  by  cynical  political  trick- 
ery that  brings  Britain  down  to  the  level  (rf 
Russian  duplicity. 

But  there  Is  a  conscience  in  Britain  that 
miist  some  day  prevsll  upon  its  government — 
not  that  we  are  going  to  rely  upon — or  wait 
for  that  day  of  moral  regeneration  in  the 
field  of  high  politics. 


Atlee  or  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  same  class  with 
the  Ignorant  and  cruel  leaders  of  bygonei,  ^J^  ""  '"^y  y«*"  a«o  ^a*  Lor<»  Cur»n, 
days.  I  admire  many  qualities  in  both  men^-tl^'o  Foreign  SecreUry,  said:  "There  has 
and  I  feel  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  English       "o*  *»<»»  »  Foreign  Minister  In  this  country 


people  who,  being  on  the  winning  side  of 
World  War  n,  nevertheless  find  themselves 
suffering  under  an  aiisterity  program  that 
Is  usually  reserved  for  the  loeers.  It  Is  a 
strange  thing  to  see  British  soldiers  looking 
longingly  into  the  windows  of  well-stocked 
German  shops  and  being  unable  to  aeifd 
home  some  of  these  delicacies  to  their  own 
families.  Or  to  know  that  England  depends 
upon  Ireland,  whom  it  tried  to  conquer,  for 
some  of  the  very  food  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

In  the  very  next  breath,  the  apologists  for 
continued  occupation  of  Northern  Ireland, 
claim  that  they  need  bases  there  for  the 
protection  of  England.  They  use  that  vague 
word  "security"  to  stop  questioning  of  all 
matters  for  which  they  have  no  adequate 
answers. 

As  if  the  security  of  the  whole  free  world 
would  not  be  served  much  better  by  freeing 
Ireland  first  and  restoring  to  it  the  full  and 
complete  sovereignty  that  would  encourage 
It  to  become  a  real  partner  in  all  arrange- 
ments for  mutual  defense. 

Again,  why  Is  Britain  afraid  to  put  the 
Issue  to  a  clear  vote? 

Because  80  percent  of  all  the  people  favor 
Independence. 

And  a  vote  would  expose  the  genymander- 
Ing  whereby  the  majority  In  four  of  the 
six  severed  counties  wind  up  as  a  minor- 
ity. Here's  how  black  Is  made  to  appear 
as  white.  By  careful  arrangement  of  the 
electoral  areas  in  the  six  counties,  the  ma- 
jority is  so  divided  that  the  representatives 
favoring  unity  with  England  m\ist  neces- 
sarily be  elected.  One  county  Is  divided 
Into  three  constituencies.  In  the  1949  elec- 
tions 18.000  voters  favoring  Joinder  with  Ire- 
land elected  one  member  to  Parliament, 
while  14.000  "oters  favoring  union  with 
England  elected  2  members. 

At  a  general  election  held  In  Ireland 
on  December  14,  1918.  the  people  of  all  Ire- 
land, in  the  whole  33  counties,  voted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  complete 
Independence.  Their  elected  representatives 
assembled  in  Dublin  on  January  31,  1919, 
and  lawfiUly  ratified  the  Independence  of 
their  nation.  The  Republic  was  established 
•8  the  Goverxmient  of  all  Ireland. 

Then  the  Brltlah  technique  of  "dlvlde- 
•nd-conquer"  went  to  work,  so  that  they 
would  retain  some  grip  on  the  island. 
Trouble  4MB  deliberately  fomented  in  Derry 
and  Belism.  Agents  stirred  up  rioting  and 
destruction  to  create  the  pretext  that  this 


during  the  last  60  years  who  has  not  felt, 
and,  indeed,  often  stated,  that  the  strength 
of  England  was  diminished  and  her  moral 
Influence  Jeopardized  by  the  unsolved  posi- 
tion of  the  Irish  question.  This  was  felt  not 
merely  in  the  Dominions  where  the  Irish 
have  been  so  disturbing  a  factor  but  most  of 
all  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the 
understanding  we  so  warmly  dsalrs  has  not 
only  been  rendered  difficult  but  almost  Im- 
possible by  the  existence  of  the  Irish 
question." 

"Question,"  Lord  Curson  says. 

But  it  Is  no  longer  a  question  with  us. 

We  have  been  pressing  for  the  answer, 
which  Is  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
British  and  their  Influence  from  Ireland, 
where  she  had  no  reason  to  be  in  the  first 
place. 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States  know, 
because  we  had  a  partition  problem  of  our 
own  in  the  18e0's,  t)»it  it  was  not  complicated 
by  the  Interference  of  an  alien  power. 

Six  hundred  thousand  men  gave  up  their 
lives  in  that  struggle  and  billions  of  dollars 
were  sacrificed  to  save  the  Union. 

That  is  how  much  Its  preservation  meant 
to  us. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"That  union  la  strength  is  a  truth  that  has 
been  known.  Illustrated,  and  declared  In  all 
ages  of  the  world.  Not  only  by  the  great 
philosopher  Aesop  but  he  whose  wisdom 
surpasses  that  of  all  philosophers  has  de- 
clared that  'A  house  divided  against  Itself 
cannot  stand.' " 

The  dismemberment  of  Ireland  Is  not  dus 
to  any  discord  among  its  people.  It  was  sep- 
arated against  its  will,  which  is  the  work  of 
the  Devil  himself  in  modern  disguise. 

That  portion  which  Britain  partitioned  and 
still  retains  has  shrines  of  historic  impor- 
tance to  our  people.  It  also  cuts  off  large 
Industries  that  are  necessary  to  make  the 
whole  of  Ireland  a  well-roimded  economic 
unit. 

The  reunion  of  all  33  counties  woxild  bs 
constructive  from  every  sane  viewpoint.  The 
forced  and  unnatural  adherence  ofths  six 
counties  to  Britain  is  in  reaUty  a  dlsadvftatage 
to  both.  The  Irish  In  that  part  of  Ulster 
can  never  be  happy  because  they  will  bs 
people  without  a  country,  and  the  British 
wUI  be  going  deeper  into  the  red  to  pay  for 
occupation  costs,  unemployment  levies,  and 
other  burdens. 

Not  to  mention  some  of  the  money  that  is 
being  taken  from  us  in  taxes  to  revive  Eng- 


land so  that  she  won't  fall  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Conununlsts.  Now  we  have  xk>  quar> 
rel  with  this  form  of  first  aid.  But  ws  do 
get  our  Irish  up  whsn  ws  strongly  suspect 
that  some  of  our  money  is  being  sneaksd 
across  the  channel  to  be  \iaed  against  our 
own  kith  and  kin.  That  is  what  you  might 
call  adding  insult  to  injury  which  In  the 
long  run  only  boomerangs  on  the  British 
themselves.  When  a  government  becomes 
too  foxy,  sometimes  ends  up  in  biting  itself. 

Although  Ireland  was  neutral  in  World 
War  n  over  375.000  Irishmen  crossed  over  to 
England  to  help  out  the  BrltUh  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  They  did  not  have  to  fight. 
They  voluntesrsd.  and  they  did  so  not  be- 
cause they  loved  England  but  to  defend  hu- 
man freedom  w'^ich  Is  ever  body's  buslnsss. 

That  is  wby  we  in  the  United  Sutes.  In- 
cluding so  many  who  do  not  profess  our  faith 
or  share  our  racial  pride  will  never  be  satis- 
fled  until  all  of  Ireland  is  liberated. 

There  Is  the  common  bond  of  humanltj 
which  tells  us  that  freedom  Is  l&dlvlslhls. 

It  Is  not  snough  that  ws  have  It  white 
others  are  deprived  of  it.  . 

The  emancipation  ot  all  Ireland  would  not 
only  help  to  right  an  ancient  wrong.  It 
would  have  an  inspiring  effect  on  the  whole 
world,  proving  that  freedom  is  gaining  and 
not  losing.  It  would  be  worth  more  than 
the  power  of  armored  divisions  because  It 
would  enlist  the  oalgbty  faith  and  courage  of 
Mtn  on  our  side  and  other  nations,  now  wav. 
erlng,  would  be  heartened  by  this  example. 

The  Immortal  hope  and  belief  of  all  Irish- 
men that  the  day  would  come  when  from 
Oalway  to  Dublin  and  from  Cobh  to  Belfast 
the  magical  land  that  gave  birth  to  our 
glorious  herltags  will  be  back  In  lOTlaf 
hands  again.  p»,^^ 

Brsry  psrson,  evsry  nationl  muiit  have  an 
Idsal  to  serve  as  a  guide  A  that  life  can 
become  better  than  it  wSs. /^ 

We  are  devoted  to  our  parents,  and  «• 
grow  In  charaetsr  In  proportion  to  ths  ex- 
ample they  set  before  us. 

As  boys  develop,  they  transfer  part  of  thsir 
allegiance  to  a  star  athlete,  and  girls  m 
apt  to  look  up  to  movie  qtieens. 

When  they  fall  in  love  and  worship  each 
other  for  a  while  untU  their  union  settles 
down  to  a  more  practical  basis.  And  when 
the  children  come  ths  parents  live  for  »>Mttw 

There  are  other  heroes  In  llfs  who,  by 
dedicating  themselves  to  a  causs  hlghsr  than 
the  narrow  claims  of  aslf .  exert  a  profound 
Influenos  for  good  among  their  fellow  men. 

It  U  a  sln^tilar  fact  that,  alons  among 
ths  peoples  of  this  world,  the  Irish  center 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  in  the  menoory  of 
a  sainted  man  who  was  both  their  spiritual 
and  cultvu-ai  leader. 

Other  nations  have  thslr  saints,  but  thsy 
have  to  compete  with  generals,  philosophers, 
presidents  or  strange  gods  like  Lenin  or 
Marx. 

No  wonder  they  become  confused  *"d 
desperate. 

In  the  world  of  today,  if  a  man  becomes 
dissatisfied  with  conditions,  he  thinks  that 
gives  him  an  exctise  to  abandon  all  loyalties. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Irish.  Ilxey  suf- 
fered hunger  and  persecution  and  every  cal- 
culated device  to  break  their  faith,  but  they 
did  not  jrield.  Ouided  by  eternal  truths, 
they  became  stronger  through  adversity.  All 
the  power  and  intrigue  of  Britain  has  ex- 
hausted Itself  against  this  supreme  beltef 
and  the  coiirage  which  it  inspires. 

Th^  17th  of  March  U  dedicated  to  ths  food 
memory  of  St.  Patrick  and  all  that  hs 
means  to  us.  The  fldeUty  of  the  Irish  has 
had  its  effect  upon  others.  Drawn  by  ad- 
miration, they  now  Join  with  us  to  glv« 
honor  to  the  soxirce  of  our  brave  and  gen- 
erous spirit,  which  Is  a  raUylng  point  for 
all  that  Is  decent  In  human  experience. 

As  we  approach  the  spring  of  the  ysar. 
with  Easter  not  f«u-  away,  our  thoughts  turn 
to  the  divine  sacrifice  and  the  resiurectlon. 
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Nourished  by  reverence,  we  try  to  pattern 
otir  own  lives  after  this  sublime  example. 

And  so  there  is  a  divinity  in  man.  and  the 
worldly  powsr  at  ctU  cannot  prevail  against 

Sosnetlmss  it  dsstroys  ths  body,  but  in  so 
doing  It  only  strengthens  the  spirit.  Per- 
haps the  few  hundred  men  who  sacrificed 
thsnsslves  in  the  heroic  Easter  week  rebel- 
lion of  1816  were  aware  of  a  power  greater 
than  the  Imposslbls  phyaleal  odds  that 
faosd  them.  Perhaps  they  knew  that  the 
spirit  of  their  giving  would  live  on  long 
after  they  had  gone,  anlmaUng  their  kind 
wherever  they  gathered,  imbuing  them  with 
the  dcteraUnation  never  to  rest  until  all 
Ireland  berooiss  trss. 

Thsse  gallant  frv  In  iMtar  week  pro- 
elalosed  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Bcpublic. 
baptised  it  in  their  blood  and  became  new 
stars  in  the  coosteilation  of  history. 

They  knew  they  could  not  win.  But  they 
fought  and  died  like  men. 

James  Connolly  was  brought  before  the 
firing  equad  in  a  wheel  chair. 

■•  and  Padrale  Psarss  and  others 
found  victory  even  in  death.  War  It  was 
they  who  won  the  respect  of  the  workl.  white 
England  lost  It.  Most  of  their  executioners 
are  gone  and  forgotten,  but  the  martyrs  of 
EasrsT  week  are  here  with  as  In  spirit,  even 
M  years  later. 

Their  example  so  aroused  Ireland  that  all 
ths  power  of  the  British  Empire  could  not 
•top  the  creative  forces  that  resulted  in  the 
Mrth  of  the  Irish  Rspublle. 

In^perlallsm.  however,  dies  hard. 

Britain  haacs  on  to  a  comer  ot  our  land. 
•een  when  ttos  hypocrisy  of  its  claim  must 
rest  nn easily  on  the  eonsdenoe  ot  Its  own 
freedom -loving  paopls. 

aovemments  have  a  tendency  to  lag  be- 
hind public  opinion  or  to  eonckler  them- 
selves as  being  in  ths  lathcr-know»-bset 
category. 

We  have  seen  this  at  work  In  our  own 
eountry.  here  In  the  United  BUtss,  wtasrs.  If 
a  poll  were  taken,  it  would  neaal  that  an 
overwhelming  number  of  Amsrtoans  favor 
the  unification  of  Ireland. 

Why  Is  our  Government  silent  on  this  mat- 
Ury 

It  brotight  moral  prsssure  to  bear  In  help- 
ing the  peopte  of  Israel  to  win  recognition 
cf  their  sovereign  rights.  We  gave  ener- 
getic support  to  that  move  because  we  have 
much  in  coaunon  In  our  respective  struggles 
for  independence.  Both  the  Irish  and  ths 
Jewish  peoples  have  cuffered  much  from  ths 
oppression,  the  intrigues,  and  the  nmtUat- 
Ing  tactics  at  Brltlah  eolonlailam. 

I  aay  that  the  Oovenunent  of  ths  Unltsd 
Statsa  can  no  longer  evade  the  tssus. 

Ws  have  fought  for  and  will  eontinus  to 
press  for  a  rssoiutloo  by  the  whole  Congress 
calling  for  the  unity  at  Ireland. 

We  shall  demand  ttiat  such  s  pledge  bs 
written  into  the  :espectlve  policy  statements 
a  tbe  Democratic  end  Republican  Parties  at 
their  fartncomlng  conventions. 

We  believe  that  every  candidate  for  the 
oOce  of  President  should  speak  up  against 
partition  now,  before  the  eventual  winner  is 
eonftised  by  the  State  Department. 

Orcr  90.000.000  American  cltiaens  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent  insist  that  our  Nation  go 
on  record  for  unification. 

We  shall  ask  every  person  who  runs  for 
elective  ofllos  under  tbe  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  to  let  us  know  where  be  stands 
on  this  issue,  and  we  shall  vote  accordingly. 

The  ancient  order  of  Hibernians— the  voice 
of  all  Americans  'in  whoss  veins  flows  ths 
blood  of  the  Gael"— will  never  rest  until 
Bot>ert  Emmet's  dream  of  a  completely  free 
and  undivided  Irish  Republic  comes  true. 

That  is  the  sacred  vow  we  renew:  To  our- 
selves, to  the  homeland,  and  to  the  world  on 
St.  Patrick's  month  In  1B63. 


Excerpt  Fraa  AMrets  by  Hoe.  EdwaH 
Maitia,  af  PcMtylraM,  to  Diilikt 
•f  Colmbk  Leafve  of  R^uklicaB 
Wi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 


or  rmHSTLVAwtA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIXB 

Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt 
from  an  address  delivered  by  me  to  the 
League  of  Republican  Women  of  the 
District  of  OoIiuDbia.  on  Monday,  March 
8,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  urdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricokd. 
as  follows: 

If  anyone  should  ask  mt  to  stats  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  paramount  Issue  In 
the  presidential  campaign  of  19S3.  I  could 
do  eo  In  three  words — three  words  that 
should  bs  repeated  over  and  over  again  tram 
now  until  November — three  worte  that 
should  be  imprinted  Indelibly  upon  ths 
hearts  and  minds  of  every  American. 

My  reply,  in  just  three  words,  would  bs 
this:  Boneety  versus  dishonesty. 

Not  Hepuhl loans  acalnst  Democrats — not 
Just  a  contest  between  two  rival  political 
organlBOlons.  In  this  campaign  decent, 
loyal,  patriotic  Republicans  miut  gain  ths 
support  of  decent,  loyal.  paUiotic  Democrats 
and  they  nuut  work  together  to  save  Amer- 
ica from  the  moral  degeneration  that 
threatens  our  survival  m  a  free  nation. 

The  Issue  in  this  campaign  of  1S53  la  a 
clash  between  right  and  wrong.  It  Is  a 
contest  between  the  high  moral  and  ethical 
standards  upon  which  our  forefathers  built 
a  great  nation  and  the  disgraceful  code  of 
those  Bchocried  In  the  Pendergast  Institute 
of  political  corruption. 

In  tills  struggle  there  Is  no  miitM*  gnmnd. 
There  can  be  no  oompromlss. 

I  am  completely  confident  that  the  wom- 
en of  America,  without  regard  for  political 
aflUlatlon  or  party  labels,  will  be  on  the  side 
of  honesty  and  decency  in  our  Government. 
No  true  Aooerlcan  puts  party  above  country. 

I  sincerely  believe  tliat  if  tlie  United  States 
Is  ever  brought  to  destruction  it  will  bs 
through  moral  decay  among  the  people. 

We  can  be  plunged  Into  disaster  U  w«  do 
not  have  tbe  highest  type  of  nkxallty  In  ths 
leadership  of  our  lountry. 

That  is  why  millions  ot  Americans  are 
convinced  there  must  be  a  change  in  the 
administration   here   in   Washington. 

There  must  be  a  change  that  wlU  preserve 
the  American  system  of  goverrunent  from 
the  creeping  paralysis  of  state  socialism. 

There  mtist  be  a  change  that  will  drive  out 
corruption,  bribery,  graft,  and  political 
favorltlam. 

There  must  be  a  change  that  win  set  an 
example  of  decency^  honor,  and  integrity 
aiKl  will  be  an  InsplhMon  to  every  boy  and 
girl  in  America. 

There  must  be  a  change  that  will  encour- 
age self-rellanoe.  Industry,  and  thrift  in- 
stead of  deetroylng  incentive  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  must  bs  a  diange  thai  wlU  stop  the 
wild  spending  spree  that  is  taking  us  down 
ths  road  to  national  bankruptcy  through 
excessive  taxation,  deficit  financing,  crush- 
ing debt,  and  nnsoand  fiscal  policies. 

There  must  be  a  ehange  that  will  protect 
ths  value  of  the  American  dollar  from  the 
destructive  force  of  inflation. 


There  mtist  he  a  diange  that  will  expose 
and  drive  oiit  of  government  an  the  disloyal, 
the  parlor  pinks,  and  the  Commtmlst  tral- 
tom. 

■niere  must  be  a  change  that  will  give 
the  United  States  a  strong,  firm,  honorable 
tonign  policy  instead  of  secret  agreements 
by  which  millions  of  freedom-loring  people 
in  Europe  and  Asia  were  betrayed  Into  slav- 
ery behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  But  the  point  X 
want  to  drive  home  Is  simply  this: 

Responsible  for  the  desperate  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today  is  the  lack  of 
moral  leadership  by  those  who  have  aetred 
control  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  have 
Junked  Its  time-honored  prlndples. 

I  have  tried  to  Impress  upon  you  that  the 
great  moral  issue  in  the  coming  campaign  is 
honesty  in  government  against  dishonesty. 

TO  that  I  would  add  that  decent  govern- 
ment is  everybody's  business  and  it's  high 
time  for  us  to  swing  into  action  and  do 
something  about  It. 

To  have  dean,  decent  government  we 
must  have  a  dean,  decent  citizenship  and 
that  begins  with  the  example  we  set  to  ths 
youth  of  America. 

l>t  me  recall  to  you  the  magnificent  ex- 
ample given  by  one  President  of  the  United 
States — a  Republican  Presld«it,  X  am  proud 
to  say. 

Dwlng  the  term  of  Oalvtn  Oodidge  the 
Natkm  was  shocked  by  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal.  Involving  the  leasing  of  Oovem- 
ment-owned  oO  Unds. 

Before  the  full  facts  were  dlsdosed.  Presi- 
dent OooHdge  made  a  ringing  declaration 
which  can  serve  as  a  modd  for  the  present 
administration. 

President  Ooolldge  said,  and  I  quote: 

~If  there  has  been  any  crime  it  must  be 
prosecuted.  If  there  has  been  any  property 
of  the  United  States  lllsgally  transferred  or 
leased.  It  must  be  recoveredj*  •  •  I 
propose  to  employ  eounsd  of  wgh  tank, 
drawn  from  both  political  parties,  to  bring 
action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

-Counsel  will  be  Instructed  to  prosecute 
these  cases  in  the  courts  so  that  if  there  is 
any  guilt  It  wUI  be  ptmlshed;  If  there  is  any 
civU  llabUity  it  will  be  enforced;  If  there  is 
any  fraud  it  will  be  revealed:  and  if  there 
are  any  contracts  that  are  lUcgal.  they  will 
be  canceled. 

"Every  law  will  be  enforced  and  every  right, 
of  the  people  and  the  Government  will  be 
protected." 

Orlmlnal  prosecutions  followed.  A  Cahlnet 
member  accused  of  taking  a  bribe  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  a  prison  term.  Tbe 
Attorney  Gena-al  who  refused  to  turn  over 
certain  files  and  reccvds  to  a  Senate  Invmtl- 
gating  committee  was  summoned  to  tbe 
White  House  and  dismissed  from  oOoe. 

That  is  the  kind  of  leadership — honest,  de- 
termined, vigorous,  and  ootirageous — that  the 
Republican  Party  will  give  to  the  people  of 
America  in  January  of  Ifl£3. 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  yoting  men  and  young  women 
who  will  vote  for  the  first  time  this  year  have 
lived  all  their  lives  under  the  so-called  New 
Deal  and  Fair  Deal  type  of  government. 

They  have  lived  in  a  time  when  their  future 
has  been  mortgaged  with  a  national  debt 
that  goes  beyond  all  hiunan  understanding 
and  beyond  any  possibility  of  repayment  In 
this  century. 

They  have  lived  In  a  time  when  the  cost 
of  government  has  climbed  higher  and  higher 
and  has  now  reached  the  dangerous  level 
when  one-third  of  the  national  inoome  Is 
taken  from  tbe  people  by  taxation. 

They  have  lived  in  a  time  when  the  com- 
bination of  reckless,  wasteful,  and  extrava- 
gant spending  by  Government  and  centralisa- 
tion of  power  have  made  Wasliington  a  breed- 
ing place  of  bribery,  corruption,  and  political 
favoritism. 
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They  have  Uved  In  •  time  when  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  every  dollar  they  earn  has 
dropped  lower  and  lower. 

They  have  lived  In  a  time  of  false  prosper- 
ity, built  on  borrowed  money,  continuous 
emergencies  and  the  sacrifice  of  brave  Amer- 
ican boys  who  died  for  their  country  on 
Korean  battlefields. 

More  Important  and  more  dangerous  to 
the  future  of  ovx  young  people,  their  own 
Government  through  the  false  promise  of 
security.  Is  destroying  the  old-fashioned  vir- 
tues of  self-reliance.  Initiative,  Industry,  and 
thrift. 

Their  own  Qovemment  Is  robbing  them  of 
their  rightful  chance  to  work  and  grow  and 
prosper  as  freemen  in  a  land  of  freedom  and 
(^portunlty. 

No  longer  can  It  be  said  that  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Individual  effort  of 
Americans  In  the  past  can  be  achieved  by  the 
youth  of  today. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  is  the  foundation  of  American 
progress.  It  Is  the  last  line  of  defense 
against  the  advance  of  centralized  bureauc- 
racy. It  Is  the  bulwark  of  freedom  of  the 
In  dl  vidua;. 

Every  step  taken  by  government  that  takes 
away  Incentive  and  restricts  opportunity  Is 
a  step  toward  state  socialism. 

Therefore  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  every  organization  of  Republican 
women  give  special  attention  to  organizing 
the  ycung  people  of  our  c&i;ntry. 

The  voices  of  the  past  sound  a  solemn 
warning  against  the  evils  of  today.  Great 
leaders  of  our  Nation — and  I  Include  many 
honect,  clear-thlnklng  old  Une  Democrats, 
saw  the  dangers  into  which  we  could  be  led 
by  government  grown  to  monstrous  size. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  voice  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, of  Virginia,  who  said: 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
Importazft  virtues  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatestNO^f  dangers.  To  preserve  our  inde- 
pendence we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us 
With  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  our 
choice  between  economy  and  liberty  or  pro- 
fusion imd  servitude." 

Let  us  listen  to  the  voice  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, of  Tenneasec  who  said: 

"Prom  our  ppst  experience,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  simplicity  m  ths  character  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  a  rlglo  economy 
In  Its  administration  should  be  regarded  as 
X\mdamental  and  sacred." 

Listen  now  to  the  voice  of  another  distin- 
guished southern  Democrat  who  was  a  sol- 
dier In  the  Confederate  Army.  United  States 
Benator  Benjamin  Harvey  Hill,  of  Georgia. 

Rising  In  the  Senate  on  March  27,  1878,  he 
■aid: 

"But.  sir.  I  have  said  I  do  not  dread  these 
corporations  as  instruments  of  power  to  de- 
stroy this  country,  because  there  are  a  thou- 
sand agencies  which  can  regulate,  restrain, 
and  control  them;  but  there  is  a  corpora- 
tion we  may  all  dread.  That  corporation  Is 
the  Federal  Government. 

"From  the  aggression  of  this  corporation 
there  can  be  no  safety.  If  it  Is  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds,  the  well-defined  limits 
of  its  power. 

"I  dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  exercise 
Of  ungranted  and  doubti^l  powers  by  this 
Government.  It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  the 
danger  of  dangers  to  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. 

"Let  us  be  sure  we  keep  it  always  within 
Its  limits.  If  this  great,  ambltioxis.  ever- 
growing corporation  becomes  oppressive  who 
shall  check  It?  If  it  becomes  wayward  who 
■haU  control  it?  If  it  becomes  unjust  who 
•haU  trust  It? 

"As  sentinels  on  the  country's  watchtower. 
Senators.  I  beseech  yoQ  watch  and  gtiard' 
with  sleepless  dread  that  corporation  which 
can  make  all  property  and  rights,  aU  States 
»nd  people,  and  all  liberty  and  hope,  iu 


playthings  in  an  hour  and  Its  victims  for- 
ever." 

Coming  down  to  otir  own  times  m  hear 
the  voice  of  that  distinguished  statesman 
and  Jurist,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 
James  F.  Byrnes.  Two  years  ago  he  wi^ed 
against  the  creeping  paralysis  of  socialism 
in  these  words: 

"We  are  going  down  the  road  to  statism. 
Where  we  will  wind  up  no  one  can  tell,  but  if 
some  of  the  new  program  serloiisly  pro- 
posed should  be  adopted,  there  Is  danger 
that  the  individual — whether  farmer,  worker, 
manufacturer,  lawyer,  or  doctor — will  soon 
be  an  economic  slave  pulling  an  oar  In  the 
galley  of  the  state." 

And  more  recently  we  heard  from  Senator 
Walter  OTOaaz.  the  dUtlngulshed  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  from 
whom  I  now  quote: 

"I  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  safe 
limit  of  our  taxable  capacity  and  that  higher 
income  taxes  wUl  destroy  a  large  segment 
of  our  free  society.  Impair  our  productive 
strength,  and  add  to  inflationary  pressures." 

I  turn  now  to  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1932.  It 
contains  this   language: 

"We  advocate  an  immediate  and  drastic 
reduction  of  governmental  expenditures  by 
abolishing  useless  commissions  and  offices. 
consolidating  departments  and  bureaus,  and' 
eliminating  extravagance,  to  accomplish  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  in  the  cost 
of  Federal  Government." 

May  I  point  out  that  In  that  year,  the 
entire  cost  of  operating  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  under  W.000,000.000  or  less  than 
6  percent  of  Mr.  Truman's  budget  for  next 
year. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1932  further 
stated: 

"We  favor  maintenance  of  the  national 
credit  by  a  Federal  budgst   annually  bal- 

Running  on  that  platform  was  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  who  declared  in  a  major  address-' 

"Any   government— like   any   famUy— can 
for  a  year  spend  a, little  more  than  its  earns 
But  you  and  I  know  that  a  continuance  of 
that  habit  means  the  poorhouye." 

'"Adles  anj  gentlemen,  those  are  magiilfl- 
oent  words. 

I  commend  them  to  your  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, bearing  in  mind  that  for  not  on* 
si  agio  day  were  those  platform  promises 
kept  by  the  sodalJstic-mlnded  spendthrifts 
of  the  New  Dc  1  or  the  Fair  Deal. 

That  Is  why  It  to  so  Important  to  spread 
the  doctrine  of  clean,  decent,  honest  bov- 
ernment.  Talk  with  the  young  voters,  the 
new  voters,  the  young  men  and  women  who 
are  Just  starting  out  la  life. 

Iraprees  upon  them  the  real  meaning  of 
American  freedom  and  the  reasons  fw  our 
great.-^ess  as  a  nation. 

.i.^?l  °''\  ^°  ^*™  *^**  **»•  fundamental 
elements  of  civic  morality-truth,  honor. 
self-reUance,  personal  reeponslbUity,  Individ- 
ual initiative,  thrift,  courage,  and  religious 
faith--are  just  as  valid  today  as  they  have 
bee:,  in  every  teneration  of  the  past. 

They  have  the  greatest  stake  In  the  future 
of  our  country.  Make  it  your  Job  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  Republican  Party  Is 
the  only  source  from  which  our  Nation  can 
regain  the  material,  moral,  and  spiritual 
stoength  upon  which  our  Republic  became 
the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

Teach  them  that  the  first  principle  of  the 
Republican  Party  U  to  preserve  American 
freedom  and  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment from  Communist  aggression  abroad 
or  moral  decline  at  home. 

I  appeal  to  each  of  you  to  enter  this 
campalg  with  the  spirit  of  a  crusader  in  a 
holy  cause,  uniting  our  strength  under  the 
banner  of  real  Americanism. 

That  spirit  wiu  bring  Republican  Tlctorr 
In  November.  ' 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  wzw  Toax 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATM 

Monday.  March  10.  19S2 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  United  Stntes  dele> 
gate  to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, and  one  of  the  principal  United 
States  architects  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  recently  delivered  a 
fine  and  thoughtful  address  at  a  special 
conference  called  by  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  United  Nations.  In 
this  speech  Mr.  Cohen  analyzes  the  many 
profoimd  problems  confronting  America 
in  its  exercise  of  leadership  in  the  United 
Nations.  He  analyzes,  with  clear  logic, 
the  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  United  NaUons.  and  makes 
a  number  of  vital  suggestions  in  regard 
to  that  attitude. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Cohen's  fine  address  be  pilnted  in  tbs 
Appendix  of  the  Ricou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa. 
KA  follows: 

BMH»MKB    or    Ml.    BlWJAinK    V     COHZM     AT 

Amekicaw  Associatton  roe  Dirrm  If Arrnifs 
CoNrKanrcs.  Cricaoo.  FsBauAar  18.  19S3 
The  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
for  world  leadership  is  a  responsibility  which 
does  not  lie  within  our  power  to  shirk  or 
evade.  We  no  longer  have  the  choice  of 
isolating  ourselves  from  the  r««t  of  the  world. 
We  are  a  world  power.  We  are  economically. 
poUtlcally,  and  mUltarily  one  of  the  greatest 
world  powers  In  all  history.  We  cannot 
escape  our  history.  We  cannot  escape  lead- 
trshlp. 

The  question  which  Is  open  to  \is  Is  not 
the  quesUon  of  the  existence  of  our  lead-r- 
shlp,  but  the  question  of  how  we  exercise 
our  leaderahlp,  the  quaUty  of  our  leadw 
ship. 

There  are  some  who  would  hare  us  eier- 
clse  our  leadership  unilateraUy.  avoiding 
any  responsible  relationship  with  other  na- 
tions, hoping  we  may  find  allies  when  w* 
may  need  them,  but  being  unwlUing  to  give 
them  any  assurance  of  help  when  they  m%y 
need  us.  ThU  neo-isolaUonlst  conception 
of  world  leadership  involves  sren  greater 
dangers  than  the  old  isolationism.  The  old 
Isolationism  st  least  sought  safety  in  svold- 
ing  involvement  in  world  affairs,  while  the 
new  isolationism  accepts  the  fact  tha*  the 
United  SUtes  Is  a  world  power  with  world- 
wide Intereste  and  runs  the  risks  of  tragle 
involvement  in  world  affairs  without  fritoda 
and  without  alUes  when  they  are  most 
needed. 

American  leadership  in  the  United  NaUona 
and  in  the  North  Atlantic  community  Is  quite 
a  different  sort  of  leadership,  m  entering 
the  United  Nations.  America  with  other  free 
and  Independent  states.  commlU  itself  to 
pursue  through  internaUonal  cooperation 
and  collective  action  the  maintenance-  of 
peace  and  security.  The  theory  of  the  Char- 
ter Is  that  in  an  interdependent  world  Uw- 
abidlng  states  can  best  protect  their  own 
peace  and  security,  not  by  acUng  uniUterallr 
as  they  in  their  unfettered  discretion  see  flt^ 
but  by  continuously  consulting  and  worklna 
together  to  promote  general  peace  and  secu- 
rity on  the  basis  of  commonly  accepted  ideu 
of  law  and  Justice. 

to  the  United  Nations.  America  is  looked 
to  for  leadership  not  because  of  lu  material 
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power  akxie  but  beeaoae  of  the  ttkln^  we 
stand  few  in  the  world— peace,  freedom,  hu- 
man dignity,  and  weU-belng.  In  the  United 
MatioDs.  American  leadership  depends  not 
upon  America's  power  to  dictate,  but  Amer- 
ica's power  to  convlnee  and  persuade. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  too  miKh 
struggle,  strife,  and  conflict  of  opinion  in 
the  Ocnsral  Aeeembly  and  other  cvgans  of 
the  United  Nations.  But  tt  Is  important  to 
remember  that  the  United  Nations  Is  a  llr- 
ing  institution  and  that  the  Oenerai  As- 
sembly ts  a  representative  body.  If  the  As- 
sembly did  not  reflect  the  strife  and  trou- 
ble and  want  of  health  which  exisu  in  the 
world  'uxlay.  it  would  be  a  facade  concealing 
and  not  revealing  the  problems  of  the  world. 
It  would  IM  dlvarceri  from  the  realities  of 
international  life.  The  United  Nations  did 
not  create  the  vexing  problems  which  con- 
fMBt  the  world  today,  but  It  does  provide 
•a  InaCraaaant  which  wUl  enable  us  to  know 
and  nndentand  these  problecas  better  and  to 
focus  the  attention  and  thotight  of  the  na- 
tions upon  them  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
solutions  for  them.  When  we  consider  the 
acrimonious  debates  on  controversial  ques- 
tions in  our  own  Congress  and  the  time  It 
takes  to  find  satisfactory  answers  to  most  of 
them,  there  is  little  occasion  to  lose  pa- 
tience with  the  progress  of  the  Assembly, 
to  many  ways  thsr*  Is  mtaeh  more  vitality  In 
the  United  Nations  today  when  issues  are 
faced  and  heatedly  debatsd  than  in  the  early 
honeymoon  period  when  there  were  efforts 
to  achieve  unanimity  by  agreeing  on  words 
which  concealed  and  obscured  genuine  dif- 
ferences In  ideas. 

The  work  and  accompUabments  of  the 
Genera]  Assembly  aiwl  Security  Council  can- 
not be  recorded  on  any  scoreboard  st  the 
end  of  any  session.  The  work  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  United  Nations  can  only 
be  judged  in  perspective  over  the  years. 
During  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  Greece,  todonesla.  and  Pales- 
tine there  were  crltlcisras  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  Indectotveness  of  Its  actions. 
But  DOW  In  retrospect  It  is  recognised  that 
In  each  of  thaas  situations  the  United  Na- 
tkme  made  sn  outstanding  contrlbutkm. 

Tbsre  has  been  some  tendency  to  regard 
tbe  work  of  the  past  seeskn  of  the  Oenerai 
Assembly  as  disappointing.  Perhaps  there 
were  no  dramatic  performances.  But  tbe 
Western  Powers  did  succeed  In  taking  the 
initiative  in  disarmament  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  estahllahing  a  diaarmament  com- 
mission with  wide  powers  to  develop  pro- 
poaals  for  a  balanced  and  not  a  phony  re- 
doctlon  In  snnamsnts.  Should  this  com- 
mission succeed  in  iu  work,  and  IU  success 
wUl  depend  on  the  cooperativs  efforts  of  all 
nations  In  and  out  of  session,  then  tbte  sss- 
slon  of  tbe  General  Assembly  will  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  nuist  memorable  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly.  This  seeslon  of 
the  General  Assembly  also  recorded  tbe 
progress  made  by  the  Coll  ecu  ve  ICcasures 
Committee  in  expressly  recognizing  the  mu- 
tual supporting  relatlQDship  between  tbe 
United  Nations  and  defensive  arrangements 
like  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  toter- 
American  Security  Pact.  It  also  recorded  the 
progress  made  by  that  cooimlttee  in  imple- 
menting the  tinltlng-for-peace  proposals  of 
the  prevlotu  seeslon  Which  authorizes  the 
General  Assembly  to  act  In  maintaining 
peace  and  sectnlty  when  the  Security  Coiui- 
ell  is  tmahle  to  act  because  of  the  veto.  This 
swslon  also  continued  and  strengthened  the 
technical  assistance  program  for  the  under- 
developed coimtrlcs.  Tills  session  also  suc- 
ceeded in  formulating  plans  for  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 
8o  f  ar  as  Assembly  aetkm  U  concerned,  these 
measures  represent  no  mean  achievement. 
But  the  cuccessf  ul  carrying  out  of  these  pro- 
grams depends  not  upon  Assembly  action 
alone,  but  the  active  and  vigorous  support 
of  all  of  us. 


It  la  alao  fttttng  to  pay  •  tribute  to  the 
maturity  at  Judgment  shown  by  the  Assem- 
bly In  rsCralntng  from  debating  the  Korean 
problem  wblle  the  armistice  negoiistlans 
were  proceeding.  Tills  was  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  Interest  in  the  Korean  problem,  but 
to  the  determination  of  tbe  law-abiding 
members  of  the  United  Nations  not  to  en- 
gage In  a  Titriolie  debate  on  the  political 
Issues  with  the  Soviet  Union— a  debate 
which  the  Soviet  Union  wss  trying  to  pro- 
voke— Which  might  prejudice  and  delay  the 
conclusion  of  the  mlUtary  armistice.  The 
members  of  tbe  Asaembly  were  fuUy  aware 
of  the  historic  significance  of  the  first  col- 
lective security  action  InsUtuted  by  ths 
United  Nations.  They  were  fully  aware  that 
tbe  Soviet  spokesmen  kept  reiterating  their 
falss  charges  of  United  States  aggression  In 
Korea  snd  in  a  vain  effort  to  obscure  the 
slgniflcance  of  the  first  collective  action  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Just  as  one  cannot  record  the  accompUah- 
menU  of  any  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  any  scoreboard,  so  one  cannot  record  the 
aoooanpUshments  of  American  leadership  in 
the  United  Nations  on  any  scoreboard.  At- 
tempu  to  give  undue  empUasts  to  American 
leadership  or  American  Ideas  in  the  United 
Nations  msy  even  be  hurtful  to  American 
leadership  and  American  Ideas.  There  may 
be  occasions  when  the  leadership  must  eaer- 
else  its  full  power,  but  generally  speaking 
wise  and  effective  leadership  will  avoid  the 
uee  of  pressure  Uctlcs  and  the  dltplay  of 
power.  It  will  rely  more  on  the  power  of 
rlgbteousnew  and  less  on  the  righteousness 
of  iU  own  power.  We  miat  remember  that 
others  do  not  always  take  the  ngbtecusness 
of  our  own  power  for  granted.  They  want 
to  feel  that  they  ar^  acting  out  of  oonvlctlon 
and  not  merely  beeauss  of  their  dependence 
upon  us.  Our  leadership  to  be  wise  and 
effective  must  give  others  the  sense  of  par- 
ticipation in  making  and  molding  policy. 
We  can  cnccnvagc  the  acceptance  of  our  own 
Ideas  by  evtnclnt;  a  wimngncss  to  accept 
ideas  and  suggestions  of  otberB.  Magnanim- 
ity in  potitiCB,  as  Burke  has  reminded  us,  is 
not  sekSom  tbe  truest  wisdom.  Tbe  repre- 
sentatives of  free  natk>ns  like  our  own  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  do  not  like  to  be 
regarded  as  yes  men  cr  rubber  stamps.  It  is 
not  necsssary  to  have  a  rollicking  victory  on 
every  vote.  and.  as  one  at  our  military  ob- 
servers wisely  remarked  to  me  in  ParU.  Amer- 
ican leadercbip  might  evtn  be  helped  by  a 
few  carefully  chosen  defeats. 

The  free  natloL,s  o*  the  world  are  tor  the 
most  part  quite  conscious  that  in  the  pres- 
ent stats  of  ths  world  their  freedom  is  de- 
pendent upon  our  power  and  our  gencroaity. 
They  welcome  and  respect  our  leadership, 
but  they  are  deeply  sensitive  about  their 
own  dependence  upon  us.  It  Is  not  without 
slgniflcance  that  et  tbe  last  session  of  the 
Oetkcral  Assembly  the  Soviet  Union  seemed 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  exploit  this  sen- 
sitivity of  the  free  nations  in  regard  to  their 
dependence  upon  us.  Tbe  Soviet  line  is 
now  to  emphasise  more  than  ever  before 
that  the  United  States  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  not  only  in  plotting  aggressive  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union  but  in  explottlng 
the  peoples  of  all  other  countries  for  the 
profit  ot  American  monopoUsU.  The  Soviet 
line  particularly  strives  to  make  out  that 
the  strain  Impoaed  on  tbe  economies  of  the 
free  w<n-ld  by  the  rearmament  program  is 
caused  not  by  the  Soviet  threat  but  by  the 
pressure  of  Wall  Street  to  maintain  and  In- 
crease proAU.  The  Soviet  line  is  definitely 
designed  to  sow  seeds  of  dissension  between 
ourselves  and  our  allies  snd  to  cauce  our  al- 
lies to  distrust  our  power  snd  our  leadership. 
It  is  all  the  more  important,  therefore,  that 
American  leadership  should  be  exercised  in 
a  manner  which  gives  other  free  nations  the 
fullest  sense  of  genuine  participation  in  the 
formulation  of  our  common  policies  and  pro« 
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to  that  way  we  can  demonstrate  by 
our  action  tbe  absurdity  and  untruth  of  tbe 
Soviet  line. 

One  of  tibe  most  delicate  tasks  confront- 
ing American  leadership  in  tbe  United  Na- 
tions arises  in  connection  vrith  the  problem 
of  dependent  peoples  with  which  our  chair- 
man, Dr.  Bvmche,  is  particularly  concerned. 
One-foiu-th   of   the   world's  population   has 
won    its    political    Independence   since    the 
United  Nations  was  established  and  ths  de- 
mand   for    greater    Independence    and    self- 
government  among  colonial   peoples   is  in- 
sistent.    With  the   movement  for  political 
freedom   In   these   dependent   areas   comes 
also  the  movement  for  economic   improve- 
ment.     The    feeling    grows    in    the    under- 
developed countries  of  the  world  that  the 
advances   in   technology  make   possible  not 
only  greater  political  freedom  but  greater 
freedom  from  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease. 
The   cokinial   powers,  which  are  our  aUles. 
are  not  unasrare  of  the  changes  that  must 
come   in   their  empires   but  they   fear   the 
confusion,  disorder,  and  economic  disloca- 
ttons   which   may   come  with   them.     And 
fear  causes  them  at  times  to  avoid  meeting 
oj^enly    and    courageotisly    the    Irrepreesible 
demands  of  dependent  peoples  for  greater 
freedom  and  greater  equality.    We  must  un- 
derstand aU  a^?ecU  of  these  problems  but 
we  must  not  allow  fear  to  paralyze  action. 
American  leadership  may  at  times  err  in 
its  appraisal  of  emotlonaUy  frightened  words 
in  a  reeoluUon  but  there  can  and  should 
be  no  doubt  in  view  of  our  history  as  to 
where  we  stand  In  the  strugcle  for  polilical 
and  economic  freedom  and  respect  for  the 
dignity  of   the   individual   without   regard 
torace,  religion,  or   previous  condition   of 
servitude  or  dependence.     But  we  must  be 
mindful  that  the  whole  world  is  watching 
our  leadership  in  those  matters,  observing 
closely  everything  we  say  or  do  not  only 
abroad  but  at  home.    EvenU  in  Cicero  have 
their  influence  on  dedalons  in  Parts. 

But  Up  service  to  the  ideas  of  self- 
determination  Is  not  enough.  People  have 
been  ensUved  in  the  name  of  freedom  and 
starved  In  the  name  of  economic  reform. 

The  formal  independence  of  a  state  may 
only  conceal  tbe  dependence  which  the  co- 
tonlal  relationship  reveaU.  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  probably  tbe  largest  and  most  absolute 
OQlonlai  power  in  tbe  world  today  but  it 
chooses  to  call  tu  dependencies  Soviet  So- 
cialist and  People's  Republics. 

In  a  world  which  technological  change  has 
made  increasingly  Interdependent,  peoples 
advancing  toward  greater  freedom,  cannot 
afford  to  revert  to  laoUtionlsm  and  eeno- 
photata.  As  colonialism  and  feudalism  recede 
in  the  world,  international  cooperation 
among  free  nations  must  move  forward  if 
hopes  ot  economic  improvement  are  not  to 
be  cruelly   dashed. 

It  behooves  us  to  exercise  oui  leadership 
to  see  that  colonialism  gives  way  to  greater 
freedom  and  greater  economic  opporttinity. 
not  to  chaos  and  anarchy.  It  would  be  a 
grUn  tragedy  if  any  indigenous  government 
however  unrepresenUtlve.  irresponsible,  op- 
pressive, tyrannical,  and  corrupt  were  to  be 
accepted  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  pe<^le  for  self-government.  We  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  tbe  hope  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  in  this  world  depends  upon 
the  universal  recognlUon  and  observance 
of  tbe  basic  human  rlghU  and  freedoms  of 
the  Individual.  If  we  want  peace,  we  must 
do  oxu-  part  to  see  to  It  that  every  individual 
has  a  stake  in  the  peace  worth  defending. 

Economic  and  technological  progress  has 
lmpc«ed  strains  upon  the  working  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  even  in  relatively  de- 
veloped countries,  to  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury we  have  seen  the  people  of  Germany 
and  the  people  of  Russia  deprived  of  such 
freedom  as  they  had  for  the  illusion  o  eoo-; 
nomic  security.  We  in  America  have  learned 
that  political  freedom  and  human  rl^ta.  oa 
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th«  one  hand,  and  economic  progreas  and 
economic  oppKirtunlty,  on  the  other,  miist 
march  together.  As  we  value  oiir  own  free- 
dom, we  must  help  others  to  learn  that  free- 
dom and  human  rights  and  economic  prog- 
ress and  opportunity  are  one  and  Inaepa- 
rabU. 
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Inspection  and  Tettinf  m  Un^ed  States 
Boyinff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANaS  CASE 

or  SOXTTB    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  Inspection  and  Testing 
iz.  United  States  Buying,  delivered  by 
O.  W.  Teckemeyer,  Chief  of  the  Inspec- 
tion Branch,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, before  the  Soutiiwestem  Men  of 
Science  and  Industry  Dinner  of  the 
American  Council  of  Commercial  Labo- 
ratories, Inc..  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

RncAExs  BT  Mb.  O.  W.  TscKBiamB  at  SotrrH- 
wxarrxBif    Mkiv    of   Soxitck    Ain>   Indtjstrt 

DiMMXa  OF  THK  AitKMlCAM  COXJttCH.  OF  COM- 

MXBCiAL  Laboratorhs,  Inc.,  Daujis,  Tex., 

NOVZMBEB    16,    1951 

OoTwnment  purchasing  as  now  considered 
Is  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  an  item 
that  might  be  needed  but  also  takes  into 
consideration  all  of  the  other  requirements 
that  enter  Into  the  process  of  supply  man- 
agement. In  addition  to  the  actual  procure- 
ment, this  Includes  the  specification  covering 
the  item.  Item  identification.  Inspection,  and 
testing  to  determine  comfdiance  with  the 
specification,  transportation,  warehousing, 
and  issue.  All  of  these  rolled  into  one  in 
their  coordinated  position  becomes  the  prob- 
lem of  supply  management. 

At  this  meeting  tonight,  I  wish  to  dwell 
on  one  part  of  this  entire  process  and  that 
part  is  inspection  and  testing. 

Tbe  reason  for  Inspection  and  testing,  aa 
you  all  know,  is  to  determine  adherence  to 
the  specifications  stated  in  the  contract 
This  determination  may  be  made  by  visual, 
physical,  or  chemical  means.  Testing  deter- 
mines the  precise  physical  or  chemical  char- 
acteristics of  the  material  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  does  in  fact  comply  with  the 
contract  specification. 

The  General  Services  Admlntetratlon  per- 
forms some  of  these  Inspection  and  testing 
services  Itself,  others  are  performed  by  com- 
mercial laboratories  who  have  been  awarded 
contracts  to  provide  these  services,  and  still 
others  are  performed  by  other  Government 
agencies  through  agreements  with  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  The  extent  to 
which  each  of  the  three  methods  are  tised 
depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  the  most 
Important  of  which  is  the  availability  of  such 
services  already  existing  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Other  factors  are  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment necessary  to  handle  the  tests,  the  avail- 
ability of  qualified  personnel  to  conduct  the 
tests,  and  the  speed  and  acciuracy  in  which 
test  results  may  be  determined. 

Federal  Government  regulations  require 
that  actual  acceptance  or  rejection  of  ma- 
terial pxirchased  by  the  Government  must 
be  made  by  a  paid  fiill-time  employee  of  the 


GoTemment.  Testing  aerylces  requiring  the 
use  of  precision  or  laboratory  equipment 
may  be  contracted  for  and  the  teat  results 
obtained  therefrom  may  be  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment employee  as  a  basis  for  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  material  offered  under  a 
contract.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration U  now  using  51  commercial  labora- 
tories to  test  materials  purchased  by  it. 
During  Jiily,  August,  and  September.  3,551 
tests  were  performed  by  Government  labora- 
tories, 2.338  tests  were  made  by  commer- 
cial laboratories:  this  makes  a  total  of  4.880 
tests  having  been  made  during  the  S-month 
period. 

Contracts  to  cover  testing  servloea  required 
are  made  in  two  ways: 

1.  Bids  are  requested  In  accordance  with 
Government  regulation  for  the  services  to 
be  rendered.  This  procedure  Is  used  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  in  order  that  quali- 
fied laboratories  will  hare  an  opportunity  to 
bid  for  Government  services  to  be  rendered. 

a.  Contracts  are  negotiated  for  the  serv- 
ices required.  This  procedure  is  used  only 
In  connection  with  emergency  situations 
that  develop  and  immediate  action  is  neces- 
sary or  for  small  value  one-time  require- 
ments. It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  bave  proepectlTe 
bidders  on  service  contracts  engage  In  so- 
called  cutthroat  competition  resulting  in  a 
bid  price  so  low  that  the  services  cannot  be 
rendered  without  drastically  cutting  corners 
to  break  even.  It  has  been  our  experience 
when  this  situation  does  develop  that  the 
contractor  and  the  Government  both  suffer 
loss  of  adequate  and  technical  competence 
In  performing  the  services  desired. 

When  a  contract  is  awarded.  OS  A  expects 
that  the  services  will  be  performed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  contracts  and  also  in 
accordance  with  the  best  ethics  of  conuner- 
cial  practice  and  of  p -of  easlonal  people. 
Neither  does  GSA  desire,  in  any  respect,  to 
Iniluence  the  results  of  sampling  and  test- 
ing. Our  only  wish  is  to  \now  the  true 
co<~iposltlon  or  physical  characteristics  of 
material  under  test. 

I  wish  to  stress  at  this  point  the  impor- 
tance proper  sampling  plays  in  the  final 
analysis  of  the  material.  The  laboratory 
analysis  of  a  sample  cannot  be  ccmsldered  as 
the  analysis  of  the  lot  unless  the  sample 
tested  is  obtained  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
unquMlfiedly  be  considered  as  tnily  repre- 
sentative of  the  lot. 

In  most  discussions  with  technical  people 
concerning  the  qualifications  to  perform 
services,  the  competence  of  people  and  the 
equipment  available  the  stress  is  laid  on 
people  and  equipment  in  the  laboratory. 
The  competence  of  people  and  equipment  to 
procure  a  proper  sample  for  submission  to 
the  laboratory  is  lightly  passed  over.  We 
have  been  Involved  in  disputes  with  many 
suppliers  of  material  concerning  the  result* 
of  tests,  and  In  9  times  out  of  10  the  oual- 
Iflcatlons  of  the  laboratory  to  perform  the 
test  is  not  under  question  but  rather  it 
Is  a  question  of  whether  the  sample^  was 
adequate  and  properly  taken.  I  strongly 
urge  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the 
sampling  processes  than  appears  to  have 
been  given  in  the  past. 

The  General  Services  Administration  la  in 
the  process  of  establishing  small  laboratories 
at  regional  warehouse  sites.  These  labora- 
tories will  handle  routine  acceptance  tests 
of  regular  watehouse  stock  items.  If  testa 
require  specialized  equipment  or  a  higher 
technical  knowledge  as  found  in  the  better 
equipped  laboratories,  we  will  call  upon  theae 
laboratories  to  perform  testing  service  for 
lis.  The  GSA  laboratories  wUl  be  manned 
by  competent  technicians.  The  plan  for  ee- 
tablishment  of  these  laboratories  was  de- 
cided upon  only  after  considerable  Investl. 
gatlon  and  full  consideration  of  existing  com- 
mercial and  Government  laboratory  facil- 
ities.   The  cost  of  performing  teste  In  these 


new  laboratories  was  also  considered  and 
only  after  all  of  the  fact-<  collected  indicated 
the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  the 
laboratories  did  we  go  ahead  with  the  pro- 
gram. Existing  procedures  and  agreementa 
and  contracts  for  the  sampling  and  testing 
of  strategic  and  critical  aiaterlaU  wUl  be 
continued. 

The  estsblishment  of  these  laboratories 
will  not  reduce  the  GSA  use  of  commercial 
laboratories  except  in  a  few  acceptance  t«ate 
of  warehouse  stock  items.  They  will,  how- 
ever, permit  us  to  do  considerably  mora 
routine  acceptance  testing  of  items  than  are 
now  being  made.  They  will  tlao  permit  ua 
to  use  available  funds  to  pay  for  testtag 
services  provided  by  commercial  laboratories 
where  a  higher  degree  of  technical  compe- 
tence and  equipment  is  necessary  rather 
than  to  forego  testing  entirely  as  Is  now  the 
caae  and  accept  material  based  upon  visual 
inspection  only.  It  U  fviUy  expected  that 
ova  relations  with  commercial  laboratories 
will  be  further  extended  under  this  plan 
and  that  the  Government  in  tiirn  will  con- 
siderably increase  its  scope  of  tests  on  stores 
stock  items  distributed  by  the  Federal  Sup- 
ply Service  than  was  previously  the  caae. 

Commercial  laboratories  hava  performed 
excellent  services  for  GSA  In  tbe  past  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  a  neoeasary  adjunct 
to  the  inspection  and  testinc  dTosrun  oC 
GSA. 


Wliat  1952  Means  tn  Tm 


KZTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oeaooM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATV 

Monday .  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  excerpts 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mike  Jenney, 
general  manager.  Pioneer  Service  Co, 
Inc.,  Eugene.  Oreg..  dated  January  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

PiONxn  Sbbvicb  Co..  bfc.. 
Eugene.  Oreg..  January  1952. 
To  the  Clients  of  the  Pioneer  Service  Co.: 

GzKTLxicEN :  So  much  wat«r  lias  gone  over 
the  dam  this  past  year  that  it  would  make 
an  awfully  big  lake  if  it  were  aU  poured  Into 
one  body  of  water.  This  goes.  also,  for  world 
events  and  the  conflict  of  emotions  that  have 
kept  the  melting-pot  boUing.  This  is  the 
way  the  crystal  bail  for  1952  looks  to  ma: 

I.  WHAT  ItSS  KSAlffa  TO  TOO 

1.  The  Government's  armament  program 
Is  supposed  to  call  for  S85.000.000.000. 

a.  This  war  program  has  not  got  Into  full 
momentum  as  yet. 

3.  Due  to  these  facts,  the  cut-back  on  hard 
materials  has  stymied  our  economic  condi- 
tions. %hich  are  governed  more  or  lees  by 
steel  and  copper  and  other  metals.  But.  aa 
the  year  goea  on.  the  war  program  will  gain 
momentum,  and  the  boom  will  again  prevail 
to  a  large  extent,  as  It  did  during  the  last 
war  and  through  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

Infiatlon  has  been  headed  off  to  a  large 
degree.  In  fact,  whenever  you  have  more 
merchandise  than  you  do  money,  that  In 
Itself  helps  to  check  inflation. 

Ths  Christmas  buying  has  not  been  up  to 
expectations  in  a  lot  of  placea.  Some  mer- 
chants make  the  mistake  of  thinking,  be- 
cause their  buslnesa  ahows  more  volume  In 
charge  accounts,  and  possibly  in  caah  vol- 
time.  that  their  volume  of  biialness  m\ut  be 
greater.    The  volume  may  seem  greater  be- 
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cause  the  eoet  of  everything  has  been  higher, 
but  the  atTtual   volume   may   be  down. 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  question  In  the 
world  that  the  mining  touatneaa.  the  cattle- 
ralslng  buatneas.  and  our  agriculture  will  all 
be  on  a  good,  aound  basis  In  1062;  and.  nat- 
urally, ^elr  volume  of  business  should  be 
greater  than  In  this  past  year.  But,  from 
What  I  can  reed,  the  lumber  bualneaa  will  not 
be  so  good,  because  Government  restrictions 
on  the  hard  metala  will  slow  down  tbe  build- 
ing trades:  and.  even  with  the  Government 
buying  liimber.  the  lumber  industry  Is  not 
expected  to  be  as  prosperoxis  as  It  was  thla 
pest  year.  In  one  reapect,  that  Is  going  to 
be  a  brake  on  the  earning  powei  of  other 
indoetriee  becauae  68  percent  of  all  btislneas 
frotB  San  Francteoo  to  Vanoonrar.  Brttlab 
Oolttubla.  hingea  on  Iiuiber.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  who  have  been  working  in 
our  foreata  and  mills  who  probably  will  not 
be  so  employed  this  year;  and  I  imagine  that 
thetr  eamln;  power  will  be  curtailed  In  most 
Industries  in  which  they  will  find  employ- 
ment. Even  so,  our  Batlonal  income  is 
bound  to  be  large. 

Taxea  will  increaae  after  the  firaS  of  tbe 
jear,  and  that  In  Itself  will  help  to  curtail 
retail  buying.  Even  the  cut-back  that  the 
Oovemment  is  making  In  steel  Is  not  going 
to  hurt  too  much  in  the  »"■*•*"§  of  cars. 
waahers.  radioa,  sweepers,  furniture,  and 
aome  other  nlectrieal  eontrlvances.  Peoples' 
retlstaooe  to  high  prtoas  the  last  6  months 
has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  them- 
aelves  can  head-off  Inflation  by  not  buying. 
Tbe  fact  thut  Montgomery  Ward  and  Sears, 
Roebuck  have  announced  prioe  cuts  In  their 
new  cataiogrues  is  the  beat  basla  for  our 
knowing  thiU  prloea  are  beginning  to  level 
om. 

yyxid  atufls  and  rentals  and  taxes  are  the 
three  things  that  abaorb  moat  of  the  earn- 
ings a  the  people  who  have  been  on  set 
aalarias.  Tbe  people  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enoiafh  to  have  thetr  salaries  tied  to 
the  aoale  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
by  the  labor  unions,  like  employees  of  Oen- 
srel  Motora  and  aome  of  th»  other  larger 
eotpotattosia.  haven't  been  affected. 

Bat  even  ^th  all  of  thaae  facts  staring  us 
m  the  face,  the  year  IMS  abould.  as  a  whole, 
be  good;  end  I  think  that  we  all  oan  look 
to  that.  Even  If  a  trace  ahould  be 
in  K'>raa.  that  doeant  mean  peace. 
agaai.  I  think.  wUl  Che  Aaaertcan  peo- 
ple be  eaugbt  napping  as  we  were  the  last 
two  times,  Hie  OoTemment  means  to  tell 
Rnaala  where  to  head -in.  as  the  law  of 
foree  Is  aU  that  thses  Russians  and  their 
aaSallites  eeem  to  understand.  For  thla  rea- 
■QD,  the  Oovemment  spending  program  Is 
ewppused  to  gain  momentum.  azMl  1962  and 
IMS  cannot  help  being  good  years. 

I  hope  I  faavent  missed  the  boat  too  far 
tn  my  obeervationa.  Ooe  man's  gueas  assma 
to  be  as  gocd  as  another's;  but  I  believe, 
gentlsmen.  that  if  you  will  take  the  flgures 
and  facta  that  I  have  hers  laid  before  you. 
you  wUl  see  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
peaslmlerto  rather,  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  be  optlmif  Uc. 

fllnoenJy  yours. 


Oetural  Jfaae^er. 


A  Lftcrmry  Letter  Frea  Ia4a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


or  amnvBBOTa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  BTATVS 

Monday.  March  10, 19S2 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  AppeixUx  of  the  Rbcois  an  article 
entitled  "A  Literary  Letter  Prom  India" 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  January  6,  1952.  and  tells  of  Soviet 
books  in  India  and  our  failure  to  com- 
pete effectively  with  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Recohd.  as  follows: 

A  LnsBABT  Lxma  Fbom  Imdia 
(By  S.  Ba}ee) 

BossBST. — "Bed"  books  are  read  by  more 
and  more  people  in  India  today.  It  la  not 
that  Indians  are  becoming  more  Conununlst- 
mtmted  or  more  interested  in  communism, 
but  that  these  booka  are  widely  avaUable — 
and  Incredibly  cheap.  The  price  of  Indian- 
made  volxmies  is  regularly  10  to  30  tlaaes 
higher  Uian  Moacow-produced  worka.  And. 
more,  under  an  apparently  generous  Soviet 
subaidy.  these  Impnts  are  of  good  quality— 
nicely  got  up  and  printed  on  good  paper. 
One  of  the  Communist  bargalna  is  Lenin's 
aelected  Works,  a  volume  of  600  p^es.  doae- 
ly  printed  and  well  bound,  priced  at  about 
40  centt.  (BheafS  of  hundreds  of  pagea  from 
the  book  ars  available  at  20  oente  and  even 

Soviet  maga nines  maintain  the  same  un- 
dercutting price  level.  And  their  quaUty  is 
good;  they  interest  all  classes  Of  the  liter- 
ate—apart  from  Communists  themselves, 
fellow  travelera.  and  aympathlaera — for  at 
the  few  annas  (cents)  they  cost  they  are  the 
best  bargains  on  the  ne  wssland^^oday.  except 
perhaps  for  a  very  few  Americah  magazines. 
The  fortnightly  New  Times,  the  weekly  Soviet 
Union,  the  bimonthly  Soviet  .Weman,  and  the 
monthly  for  inteUectuals.  Scyvlet  Literature. 
are  all  wcU  circulated,  rearhing  nearly  00 
percent  of  the  literate  In  India. 

In  addition  to  the  RusslSB-produoed  pub- 
lications, there  are  native-language  books 
and  periodica  la  pat  oat  by  the  Sovlet-sub- 
sldlaed  agencies  in  India.  Tbe  fellow  trav- 
eler pubUaher  finds  In  thla  field  a  lucrative 
and  steady  aource  of  tnoome.  Oeeastooally 
the  non-Bed  and  oonptnk  pubUahar  la  ap- 
proadMd  dsTtwaily  and  peteuaded  to  bring 
out  a  Oommuniet  book.  This  done,  he  finda 
that  the  whole  edition  k  swiftly  bought  up 
by  persons  unknown — how  to  be  distributed 
and  at  what  price  he  never  knows.  Still,  he 
has  made  a  quick  and  good  profit,  and  he  la 
tempted  to  tseoe  some  other  Oommunlat 
book  on  his  own  tbs  not  tlas.  While  a 
aanoos  publlahar  wUl  have  to  wait  and  aell 
alowly  a  tranalatlon  of  a  claeatc  pubUahed  In 
an  editkm  of  8,000  copies  in  TamU,  a  Tamil 
translation  of  an  undistinguished  Stalin 
prise  book  (most  of  tbe  volumes  sent  Into 
India  from  Moscow  seem  to  have  received 
this  honor)   wfll  be  tompped  up. 

Soviet,  literature  tn  India  is  not  distrib- 
uted only  in  cities  like  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Calcutta;  It  reaches  into  the  Interior  as  well. 
A  Socialist  leader  tells  how.  after  addreasing 
a  mass  meeting  in  the  aoutb  of  India  on  the 
dangers  of  communism,  he  was  approached 
by  an  enthuBlastlc  listener  who  wanted  his 
autograph.  The  listener  held  up  a  book  for 
the  autograph.  The  speaker  found  It  to  be 
a  well-thumbed,  pencil -annotated  Moeeow 
edition  of  a  Communist  daasfc. 

This  alarming  popularity  of  Red  books  la 
recent  and  Is  growing  rapidly  (hooka  from 
China  are  among  the  latest  Imports).  Till 
194«  the  British  Oovemment  In  India  had 
banned  such  books,  and  it  Is  only  In  these 
last  5  years  that  the  situation  has  been  devel- 
oping, abetted  by  the  Communist  zealots. 
Soviet  literary  wares  are  cried  from  crowded 
IMvementa  In  cities  uke  Bombay  and  In 
otherwise  quiet  corner)  of  the  lemotest  vll- 
lagee.  The  datm  that  over  300,000  copies 
of  a  Short  biography  of  Stalin  have  been 
sold  in  1  year  in  India  la  not  unbelievable, 
oonsiderlng  the  price  (14  annas).  Its  good 
paper  and  printing,  and  the  fanatic  enthu- 
slasm  of  its  venders. 


It  must  be  admitted,  certainly,  that  thla 
Is  snreessful  propaganda.  Worse,  BriUah, 
American,  and  Indian  booka  (i.  e.,  the  coun- 
tar propaganda)  are  ao  expensive  In  compari. 
aon  with  the  Soviet  product  aa  to  be  almost 
xmevident  on  tbe  market.  Clearly,  cheap 
and  well-printed  democratle  literature  te  a 
great  and  Immediate  necessity  In  India. 
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Tkt  Cost  of  the  Mvtaal  Secnity  Fngnm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 


or  ifsw  Ri 

IN  THB  SKNATV  OP  TBZ  UNITICD  STATBS 
Monday,  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  BRIDOBa  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricobb  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'It's  Too  Much  Money."  published 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March 
7,  19M. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  article 
was  DTdered  to  be  printed  in  ^CBxcou, 
as  follows: 

It's  Too  Mdch  Uovkt 

The  President's  messsge  to  (Congress  on  his 
Mutual  Security  program,  and  hts  speech  last 
night  on  the  same  subject,  suggest  that  Mr. 
Truman  may  have  failed  Injhe  haberdashery 
business  by  giving  away  his  goods  bef pre  the 
cash  customers  had  a  chance  to  buy  them. 

This  thought  Is  prompted  l»y  tbe  number 
ot  nations  Mr.  Truman  has  placed  on  tbe 
American  reUaf  rolls,  dsapits  the  fact  that 
they  have  ample  eaah  or  credit  to  supply 
their  own  needs. 

Our  Oovemment  can  go  broke,  too.  hy 
continuing  to  give  India  our  wheat  while 
paying  cash  for  her  manganese  and  Jutl- 
and by  taxing  our  people  to  buy  anna  for 
nationa  whMt  refuse  to  tax  tbemeetrea. 

The  past  year's  record  alao  raises  the  soe- 
pldan  that  Mr.  Tttiman  mli^t  have  given 
aocka  to  people  who  did  not  wear  shosa,  had 
there  been  any  such  in  his  trade  territory 
when  he  was  a  Missouri  clothier. 

The  Uhfted  States  has  been  doing  much 
the  same  thing— baying  tmeka,  tractors,  and 
oomblnea  for  peaaants  who  do  not  know  bow 
to  use  a  hoe  or  a  rake.  1ft'.  Trtunan  wants 
to  do  a  lot  more  at  the  same  next  year. 

The  late  Dr.  H.  G.  Bennett  kept  such  non- 
sense under  oontnl  while  he  headed  the 
point  4  program.  He  waa  a  praettaal  man 
irtio  understood  the  problema  of  backward 
areaa.  But  he  had  not  been  dead  many  days 
until  the  spread-the-wealth  boys  were  scat- 
tering oar  eaah  to  the  four  winds.  Be  told 
a  friend  ahortly  before  his  death  that  he  did 
not  see  lx)w  he  could  make  tntelllcent  use  of 
•80,0004100  durlzig  the  cuzrwnt  year.  Now 
tbe  President  waata  mere  than  0000.000.000 
for  next  year.  That  should  buy  free  neckties 
for  everybody. 

Going  on  to  the  rearmament  eectkm  of  the 
Prealdent'a  profram.  It  la  not  mutual,  neither 
does  It  promise  aecurlty. 

The  figure  of  $7.000.000j000  he  haa  recom- 
mended to  Congress  for  mlUtary  and  support- 
ing assistance  for  other  nations  waa  i>ot 
taken  out  of  the  air.  according  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man. Tbere  is  nothing  In  either  of  his 
speeches  to  show  how  else  be  arrived  at  the 
figure.  "Hie  division  of  the  money  by  geo- 
graphic areas  of  itssU  Bub|eetB  tbe  whole 
program  to  question. 

Out  of  the  total  ot  $SJ60,000,000  for  so- 
called  direct  mUltary  aaslstsnce,  Western 
Europe  is  down  for  $4,070,000,000.  The  Near 
Bast  and  Africa  would  get  aeoe,000.00a  Aata 
and  the  Pacific  are  dtie  for  only  gSlI^MMuOOO. 
WUl  this  Utter  sum  arm  Japan,  the  Philip- 
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ptnes,  Formosa,  and  South  Korea,  so  that  our 
troops  can  come  home?  It  costs  $293,000,000 
to  equip  a  single  armored  division.  Surely 
all  Aala  will  need  more  than  two.  Or  are 
Americans  going  to  continue  to  do  moat  of 
the  fighting? 

Nothing  m  either  of  Mr.  Truman's  speeches 
make*  a  case  for  thl»  heav>  favoring  of  West- 
ern Europe.  On  the  contrary,  he  admits 
that  of  the  50  divisions  which  have  been 
promised  General  Eisenhower,  only  about 
half  are  to  be  on  active  duty.  This  means 
the  addition  of  only  five  divisions.  If  all  of 
those  are  armored  divisions,  the  total  cost 
would  be  only  tl,4S5,000,000  if  we  supplied 
It  all,  which  we  should  not  under  a  mutual 
program. 

Wc  suspect  that  the  President's  figure  of 
•7.900,000.000  can  be  sliced  a  third,  or  i>er- 
haps  in  half,  without  doing  much  damage, 
for  no  real  security  is  promised  for  next 
year  anyway. 


The  St  Uwrence  Seawsy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  an  editorial  in  which  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  was  referred  to  as  a  Fair 
Deal  project.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
answered  that  editorial  by  an  editorial 
published  In  the  March  7  issue  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  reprinted  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Pest.  I  think  it 
is  a  complete  answer  to  a  very  fallacious 
statement.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
tonsent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

SxAWAT  F&n  Deal?  Mt  EtsI 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  a  Pair  Deal 
project,  says  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in 
•  current  editorial,  and  just  another  ad- 
ministration plan  to  spend  money;  it  ought 
to  get  fvirther  study. 

What  ought  to  get  further  study  is  the 
project's  history,  which  has  about  as  much 
Fair  Deal  flavor  to  it  as  Wall  Street  or  the 
high  tariff  movement. 

The  seaway  plan  got  its  start  back  in  1895 
under  that  weU-known  Pair  Dealer.  Orover 
Cleveland,  who  espoused  the  grsat  liberal 
and  spendtlulft  theory  that  "while  the  peo- 
ple should  patriotically  and  cheerfully  sup- 
port their  Oovernment,  its  functions  do  not 
include  support  of  the  people."  President 
Cleveland  appointed  the  American  members 
of  a  United  States-Canadian  deep  waterways 
commission.  The  commission,  after  study- 
ing faithfully  under  those  other  Pair  Dealers. 
William  McKlnley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
came  up  with  the  first  recommendation  for 
the  seaway. 

When  "Pair  Dealer"  William  Howard  Taft 
took  over  the  presidency,  a  boundary  water 
treaty  was  signed  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  establishing  an  international 
Joint  commission  which  worked  on  seaway 
plans.  The  Conunission  worked  for  some 
years,  stymied  somewhat  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Fair  Dealer  Woodrow  Wilson  be- 
cause ofr  World  War  I. 

Then  it  held  hearings  across  the  United 
Ststas  and  Canada  during  the  administra- 


tion of  Talr  DMlar"  Warren  Harding,  and 
filled  60  volumes  with  seaway  testimony.  It 
reported  in  favor  of  the  seaway  to  that  other 
great  Pair  Dealer,  Calvin  CooUdge. 

Mr.  CooUdge  was  so  anxious  to  wast* 
money  that  he  immediately  named  a  United 
States  commission  to  push  seaway  plans  and 
named  Pair  Dealer  Herbert  Hoover  as  chair- 
man. Under  President  CooUdge  a  joint  board 
of  engineers  developed  fuU  plana  for  the 
project. 

When  Pair  Dealer  Hoover  took  over  the 
Oovernment  he  pushed  the  seaway  plans. 
By  1932  a  treaty  was  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  get  the  seaway 
built. 

By  that  time,  however.  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  had  talEen  over.  He  followed  the 
precedent  and  recommended  the  seaway  to 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  rejected  the  traaty. 
The  flght  continued  ever  since,  most  recently 
under  an  a^eement  with  Canada  that  re- 
quires not  only  the  Senate  but  the  Hoxue 
to  approve  before  it  can  be  put  in  effect. 

A  Pair  Deal  project?  Corns,  now.  It  needs 
further  study?  It's  been  studied  for  57  years. 
We're  used  to  misleading  arguments  against 
the  seaway,  but  let's  at  least  not  pretend  it's 
something  new  dreamed  up  by  President 
Truman  as  a  way  to  increase  the  national 
debt. 


Oppositioa  of  AmcricaB 
CoMinnHitw 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAIXK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Fedunyak.  president.  Ukrainian  National 
Women's  Leagrue  of  America,  Chicago. 
HI.,  asking  that  I  inform  the  Senate  that 
the  women  of  the  United  States  sincerely 
hope  and  pray  for  the  downfall  of  com- 
munism and  for  the  early  restoration  of 
true  freedom  to  all  enslaved  people  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mrs. 
Psdunyak's  letter  Inserted  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso. 
as  follows: 

UiuAiNiAM  National  Women's 

Lkaccx  or  Amekica, 
Chicago,  III..  March  6,  1952. 
Hon.  Senator  MASCAazT  Cbasx  SurrH, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
DXAK  Sknator  Smfth:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  we  have  sent  to  Representa- 
tive M.  CHuacH,  who  is  a  Representative  from 
our  State.  This  letter  was  signed  by  more 
than  600  women,  many  of  whom  are  escapees 
from  Communist  oppression  and  who  are 
well  aware  of  life  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  to  life  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  inform- 
ing the  United  States  Senate  that  the  women 
of  the  United  States  sincerely  hope  and  pray 
for  the  downfall  of  communism  and  for  tha 
early  restoration  of  true  freedom  to  all  en- 
slaved people  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

We  are  sure  that  the  women  of  America 
are  united  in  their  wishes  for  Ukrainian. 
Russian,  Lithuanian,  etc.,  women  to  possess 
the  same  freedoms  that  we  are  so  fortunate 
to  possess. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  A.  B.  FiDXTKTAK.  President. 


Conditiom  m  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  MiaaoTTU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Monday.  March  10. 1952 

Mr.  KEM.  Blr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rkcoko  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Walter  U.  Kennedy,  of  New  Castle, 
Ind..  under  date  of  December  27,  1951.  to 
the  worshipful  master  of  Pyramid  Lodge 
of  St.  Louis.  Mo.  I  am  indebted  to  R.  8. 
Lorimler  of  St.  Louis  for  making  avail- 
able to  me  this  interesting  statement  by 
a  careful  observer  on  a  recent  trip  to 
Europe. 

There  being  do  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricots. 
as  follows: 

This  summer  I  spent  some  montlia  tn 
Surope  again,  obaerving  with  dismay,  the 
fairly  constant  pattern  of  deterioration  whlctx 
has  followed  every  adoption  of  socialism. 
England  is  hungry,  Ul-dothcd.''  with  over- 
whelming taxation.  Rations  of  food  are  In- 
sufficient; they  may  buy  only  utUity  goods 
which  means  second  quality,  all  first  class 
goods  being  reserved  for  export  and  pur- 
chase by  tourists. 

There  is  plenty  of  work,  but  It  Is  be- 
cause they  tuive  adopted  the  fallacy  of  lim- 
ited hours,  the  average  work  week  being  90 
hours,  which  even  with  higher  pay,  is  in- 
sufficient for  normal  Uving.  Housing  la  in- 
adequate; they  are  allowed  but  ^  ton  of  eoal 
for  the  winter.  There  has  been  no  rebuilding 
of  bomb  destroyed  buildings:  in  London 
alone,  one  cannot  go  0  blocks  without  aeeing 
houses  exactly  as  they  were  left  m  IMO  after 
the  l>omt)s  fell. 

Their  treasxiry  is  broke  and  they  have  lived 
alnoe  IMO  on  a  succeaaion  of  American  dol- 
lars, flnt.  Lend-lease,  then  a  tS.OOO.OOO.OOO 
loan,  then  Marshall  Plan  and  I  think  Church- 
ill wUl  come  back  to  ua  for  more.  StlU 
they  wont  give  up  the  socialistic  doctrlnea. 
Orover  Cleveland  once  said,  "The  peopla 
ahould  support  the  government,  not  the  gov- 
ernment support  the  people."  It  is  as  trua 
today  as  in  188fl.  but  the  British  continue  to 
expect  doles  and  subsidies  at  ovir  expense. 

The  Dutch  are  prosperous,  but  they  work 
and  have  no  socialism.  The  Danes  are  pros- 
peroua,  but  they  stUl  believe  in  work  and 
have  no  scclallstlc  governmental  help.  Co- 
penhagen is  on*  of  the  loveliest  cities  cf 
Etirope.  Clean,  bright,  lots  of  food,  but  men 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  as  we  formerly  did. 

Western  Germany  la  a  land  of  lost  hope. 
deapair.  and  poverty.  The  villages  are  un- 
kMapt  and  dirty,  the  stores  have  small  stocks, 
the  people  are  poorly  dressed,  the  farms  look 
deserted.  It  bears  little  resemblance  to  tha 
old  Germany.  In  Hambiug  and  Bremen 
there  are  yet  hundreds  of  acres  of  unrebuUt 
houaea,  mute  evidences  of  the  accuracy  of 
American  bombers.  Belgiiun  shook  off  so- 
cialism and  is  busy  and  prosperous  aa  ever. 
Paris  is  but  an  imitation  of  that  old-time 
brilliant  city.  Their  money  has  depreciated 
untU'it  is  almost  worthless  and  prices  have 
soared  to  astronomical  heights.  A  decent 
meal  costs  a  thousand  francs  instead  of  th« 
old-time  10.  A  suit  of  clothes  is  7S.0C0 
francs,  and  even  a  newspaper  is  60  franca. 
They  are  still  enmeshed  in  communism  and 
socialism,  and  live  In  a  governmental  chaoa. 
None  of  these  countries  like  us  except  for 
our  money.  They  are  much  leas  apprehen- 
aive  of  war  than  we  are  and  they  frankly 
aay  we  have  the  duty  of  aupplylng  them 
both  money  and  men.    Most  of  their  people 
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never  beard  of  United  Nations,  and  any 
notk>D  th«t  there  will  be  a  Joint  sute  or  even 
•  joint  army  doee  not  take  into  consideration 
their  fierce  nationalism  and  utter  inability 
and  disinclination  to  work  together.  Elaen- 
Iwwer.  even  with  his  superb  abUity,  faces  an 
Impossible  taak. 

In  the  end.  after  spending  months  In  tlMse 
eountrlea.  I  return  feeUng  that  we  arc  wast- 
ing our  reaouroea  and  we  will,  in  the  end.  sur- 
vive only  as  w«  attain  sufficient  strength  to 
hold  our  own  against  all  comers. 

Wherever  socialism  baa  penetrated,  there 
is  turmoil,  poverty,  and  diaentegratlon. 

One  returns  from  Kurope  thankii^  Ood  he 
Is  American  and  yet  concerned  over  the 
•oelahstlc  Inroads  in  our  own  affairs  of  the 
last  90  years. 


Why  Tli«  Buawtf  u't  Still  Wutng 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

*  or  MAINS 

or  THS  8SNATB  OP  THS  UNITZD  STATU 

Monday.  March  10.  19S2 

Ifr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmotjs  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoko  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Why  the  Bandwagon's  Still 
Waliizig. "  published  in  the  Bangor  Dally 
News  of  March  1-2.  1952. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
•8  follows: 

Wbv   THS  BamwAcoM'a  Still   WarnHa 
(By  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman) 

What  step  was  be  to  take  nextt    He  must 

either  advance  or  recede:  and  it  was  impas- 
sible to  advance  without  peril,  or  to  recede 
without  humiliation.''  So  wrote  Macaulay 
about  an  Knglish  King:  so  Americans  are  ask- 
ing about  the  reigning  United  States  Presi- 
dent, who  approaches  the  role  of  a  male 
Christina  of  Sweden,  abdicating  her  throne 
on  impulse,  then  trying  to  regain  It  on 
caprice. 

**I  dont  see  how  Mr.  Truman  can  refuse  to 
be  a  candidata  1"  slgha  perpetual  Congress- 
man Sabatb.  Millions  see  that  well  enough. 
Pew.  however,  understand  Just  why  Harry  8. 
Truman  tempts  the  fate  of  Davy  Oroekctt, 
who  was  too  late  for  his  own  wedding. 

Some  obaenrers  believe  that  the  President's 
besltaacy  is  sharp  Pendergact  politics — that 
be  expects,  by  kecpbig  silent,  to  excite  a 
clamorous  draft  from  a  public  bewitched 
through  bis  feata  of  wastefulness.  Such 
oommentators  are  refuted  by  the  clear  de- 
cline of  hla  popularity  under  increaalng  ez- 
posurea  of  his  administration's  corruption. 

Other  observers  there  are  who  attribute 
bis  abnormally  protracted  paiise  to  that 
morbid  Imitation  of  his  predecessor  which 
has  characteri>«d  the  rest  of  bla  official  atti- 
tudes. Be  doea  lack  originality,  does  suffer 
from  what  the  dithered  Preud  described  aa 
"aa  Inferiority  complex":  to  futile  reaction 
against  these  defects  should  be  charged  some 
of  his  tmculenee,  tantrums,  and  sartorial 
eccentricltlea.  Whereas,  however.  F.  D.  R. 
never  fooled  anybody  by  hla  pretense  of  not 
intending  to  extend  .his  tanure  of  office, 
H.  S.  T.  gives  convincing  evidence  of  really 
not  having  yet  made  up  his  mind. 

He  himself  calls  what  he  la  doing  *'pcr- 
■onal  deliberation.**     He  Is  mistaken. 

Persooal  deliberation  reaemblaa  private 
ptayer;  It  doea  not  Interrupt  ita  procesaes 
to  hint  one  decision  to  a  press  conference. 
A^eantrary   dadaloo   to   a  Oongreaaman.  a 


third  to  a  luncheon  party,  then  begin  all 
over  again  with  a  visiting  oouturiere.  and 
so  on  and  so  on.  blowing  hot  and  cold  alter- 
nately until,  irritability  boiling  over,  it  ordera 
newspapers  to  ask  no  more  questions. 

Last  year,  Ur.  Truman  "knew  what  he 
was  goln"  to  do.  but  wouldn't  tell  till  ready  "; 
last  week,  he  "hadnt  decided."  One  morn- 
ing, another  term  would  kill  him,  but  he 
would  accept  martydom  In  order  to  manufac- 
ture world  peace — more  than  100,000  United 
States  casualtlea  In  Korea,  $100,000,000,000 
for  war.  Next  noon:  "The  Presidency  is 
hard  work,  but  I  love  it." 

Between  John.  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
Prime  Minister  Winston,  there  lived  another 
ChurchUl— Charles,  who  haj  been  too  greatly 
neglected  and  who.  In  a  poem  called  "The 
Candidate.**  wrote: 

"Convlnc'd,    I    change    (can    any    man    do 

more?) 
And    have   not   greater   patriots   changed 

before? 
Changed,  I  at  once  (can  any  man  do  less?) 
Without  a  single  blush  that  change  con- 
fen." 

Mr.  Truman's  complete  official  record  pre- 
mr  Its  the  same  crazy-qullt  of  hesitation  and 
Shifting  that  he  la  prsasntlng  now;  on  Pots- 
dam, Stalin,  the  cold  war,  China,  Korea,  even 
on  examples  of  hrit>ery  and  treason,  on  do- 
mestic po  11  elee— except  the  policy  of  squan- 
dering the  people's  money.  Latterly,  even  his 
once  boasted  political  loyalties  have  become 
ao  sordid  as  to  resemble  the  loves  of  that 
Countesa  Carlisle  vhose  fickleness  shocked 
easy-going  Lamartine:  H.  8.  T.'s  vow  today 
to  retain  an  appointee  In  office  becomes  the 
signal  for  the  poor  man's  dismissal  tomorrow. 

Denominate  It  by  any  term  yon  choose. 
Name  it  instablUty  as  did  Biblical  Jacob, 
name  it  infirmity  of  ptirpose  as  Shakespeare 
did.  Mr.  Truman's  disease  Is  vacillation. 
That  Is  progreaalva  and,  at  last,  emotionally 
fbtal. 

We  are  left  with  Just  one  conclTislon:  Our 
President  is  no  such  Longfellow  maiden  as 
be  laat  week  proclaimed  himself,  "standing 
with  reluctant  feet  where  the  brook  and  river 
meet."  He  wants  the  nomination -plus-elec- 
tion for  his  pride's  sake;  but,  for  his  {hide's 
sake,  he  would  rather  surrender  the  nomina- 
tion by  aeemingly  voluntary  saerUlce  than 
lose  face  by  frankly  seising  the  nomination 
at  the  convention  and  then  being  frankly 
denied  the  election  at  the  polls. 

If  he  flnaUy  convinces  hlmaelf  that  he  can 
win.  he  win  run  for  another  term,  next  No- 
vember— of  course,  only  in  the  Interests  of 
universal  peace.  If  ba  flnaUy  feels  that  he 
eaiutot  be  elected,  he  wiU  nominate  one  of 
his  remaining  Democrat  frienda  as  hie  whip- 
ping boy,  a  convenient  scapegoat — of  courae. 
only  in  tba  Intereata  of  the  Democrat  Party. 


RcaffirmaBoii  of  Views  uid  Posibon  WWk 
Respect  to  TCA  Profran  aad  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaxcoM 

IN  THS  8SNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ofmaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkooid  a  memoran- 
dum under  date  of  Pebnuuy  38.  1952, 
from  the  Board  of  Consultants  to  the 
Pood.  Agriculture,  and  Resources  Devel- 
opment Staff.  Technical  Cooperation  Ad- 
mlnlstratioo,  Departoient  of  Stale,  to 


Clayton  E.  Whipple.  Director.  Pood.  Ag- 
riculture, and  Resources  Development 
Staff,  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, on  the  reaffirmation  of  views 
and  position  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to  TCA  prouam  and  policies. 

I  am  so  favorably  Impressed  with  the 
point  of  view  expressed  in  this  memo- 
randum that  I  think  it  desirable  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FXBBUAaT  28,  1959: 
To:    Clayton    S.    Whipple.    Director,    Food. 
Agriculture,    and    Besoiirces    Development 
Staff,  Technical  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  State. 
From:   Boarti  of  Consultants  to  the  Pood, 
Agriculture,   and   Resources   Development 
Staff,   Technical   Cooperation   Administra- 
tion, Department  of  State. 
Subject :  Reafdrmatlcm  of  views  and  position 
of  board  with  respect  to  TCi-  program  and 
policies. 


We  recognise  the  presrures  arising  from 
considerations  nt  the  psychological  tmpaeta 
and  subsequent  prestige  created  by  the  sice 
of  appropriations  for  iise  in  oountr!-s  con- 
cerned. Nevertheless,  we  believe  the  TCA 
program  as  rein  ted  to  food,  agriculture,  and 
resources  development  should  be  confined  to 
the  origl^ially  stated  objective  of  helping 
people  to  help  themselves,  rather  than  to  be 
Utilized  as  an  <  xpedlent  to  attain  poUtlcal 
and/or  military-policy  objectives. 

The  current  wide  acceptance  and  popu- 
larity of  the  technical  cooperation  concept 
has  been  based  on  the  soundness  of  a  pro- 
gram to  Increase  food  production  and  Im- 
prove health  and  living  standards  through 
the  medium  of  mass  education  and  eschaage 
of  technical  know-bow. 

We  believe  that  this  basic  principle  most 
be  maintained  if  the  American  public  is  going 
to  continue  to  support  technical  coopa>a- 
tlon,  that  is.  point  4. 

As  guarantees  that  the  technical  coopera- 
tion character  of  the  program  will  be  pre- 
served, we  recommend  that  the  following 
program  polldea  be  continued  and  em- 
phasiaed: 

A.  Point  4  Is  a  program  of  the  American 
people.  As  such,  we  t)elleve  it  should  insure 
that  the  resources  of  the  many  nongovern- 
mental organlEatlons  now  working  in  the 
foreign  field  are  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  in  program  development  and  opera- 
tion. We  recommend  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  determine  the  extent  of  these 
resources  and  to  effect  a  tuUy  coordinated 
program. 

B.  We  feel  that  an  conntrv  programs 
should  be  on  a  truly  collaborative  basis  and 
that,  to  that  end.  each  cooperating  country 
ahould  make  contributions  of  both  person- 
nel and  funds.  The  final  objective  of  each 
TCA  program  shotild  be  to  develop  local 
leadership  within  the  country  tr  muke  ce:- 
tain  of  the  continuation  of  the  program  to 
the  desired  end. 

C.  Money  means  nothing  unless  we  have 
staffs  who  can  spend  it  wisely.  Therefore, 
we  suggest  that  programs  be  projected  and 
funds  appropriated  only  aa  competent  and 
proven  peraonnel,  both  In  the  United  States 
and  In  the  country  itself,  are  potentially 
available. 

D.  We  recommend  an  Immediate  study  of 
apeemeatlons  for  dvU-aervlce  appointmenu 
that  will  insure  the  recruitment  of  the  best 
available  men  for  point  4  sarvloa.  This  study 
should  Ineltide  speciflcationa  for  msii  of 
Junior  level,  both  in  salary  and  experlenoe. 

K.  We  beUeve  the  above  because  our  coi- 
laetive  foreign  experience  haa  ahown  that 
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pumping  large  suxom  of  money  or  grants  of 
equipment  into  underdeveloped  countries 
•eta  up  social  and  economic  forces  which 
will  defeat  the  long-range  objectives  of 
point  4. 
For  Instance,  these  large  sums  or  grants — 

1.  May  lead  to  misuse  of  funds  and  equip* 
ment. 

2.  Are  temporary  palliatives  which  often 
diminish  local  Initiatives. 

3  Are  usually  not  fully  absorbed  Into  the 
local  underdeveloped  economies. 

4.  Provide  work,  equipment,  or  techniques 
which  cannot  or  may  not  be  maintained  or 
supported  after  United  States  aid  Is  with- 
drawn. 

5  Lead  to  overslsed  projects  which  are 
often  physically,  economically,  or  socially 
unsound  because  of  lack  of  time  and  data 
for  proper  planning. 

■XAVITBMATIOIf  OF  TH»  SOTVOKt  OF  IH«  BOAaO 
OF  CONSULTAWIS  OF  TH«  VITWS  AlTD  POSTTIOH 
OF  Dt.  HKNBT  BINNFTT,  LATI  ADMINISTRATO« 
OF  TH«  TtCHinCAL  COOPIBATION  ADMINISTKA- 
TIOK 

The  late  Dr.  Heni^  Bennett  believed  that, 
aside  from  the  "Immorality  of  great  (lavish) 
gifts,"  the  resulting  Inefflclent  operations  and 
the  frequent  strengthening  of  the  hands  of 
exploiters  would  further  Intensify  the  very 
situation  which  now  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
world  turmoil. 

On  the  day  before  he  left  on  his  fatal  trip. 
Dr.  Bennett  left  the  following  Instructions, 
which  embody  the  essence  of  his  phllooophy 
and  to  which  this  board  subscribes  iw- 
reservedly: 

"1.  I  made  a  very  strong  argument  before 
Congress  and  In  my  public  addresses  for  the 
preservation  of  the  character  and  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  point  4  program.  I  have  had 
Mr.  Webb's  (Under  Secretary  of  State)  and 
the  President's  personal  support  in  this. 
Congress  shaped  the  legislation  In  such  a 
way  that  It  thought  the  character  and  the 
identity  of  the  point  4  program  had  been 
preserved.  We  must  not  now  Icse  It  by  any 
act  of  our  own.  We  must  take  care  to  see 
that  It  Is  preserved  as  the  program  which 
the  President  presented  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  world.  We  must  see  to  it  that  it  Is 
preserved  as  the  program  which  all  of  us 
together  have  described  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  TCA. 

"3.  The  program  we  have  described  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  Is  a  simple,  down-to- 
earth,  self-help  program  designed  primarily 
to  assist  other  p>eoples  In  Increasing  their 
food  production,  bettering  their  health  con- 
ditions, and  improving  their  educational 
systeras.  It  Is  my  view  that  the  cost  of  this 
program,  which  will  be  effective  only  If  it 
Is  pitched  on  a  long-term  basis,  should  be 
enough  to  finance  a  broad,  dynamic  tech- 
nical cooperation  effort,  but  not  to  include 
large-scale  grants-in-aid.  This  has  been  my 
consistent  position  and  conviction  and  I 
must  be  faithful  to  It. 

"3.  It  is  my  desire  that  we  press  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  all  of  our  pro- 
gram, but  without  spending  money  reck- 
lessly. It  would  be  far  better  for  everyone 
concerned  If  we  turned  back  unneeded  mon- 
ey to  the  taxpayers  rather  than  waste  it  on 
unsound  projects." 

This  board  feels,  however,  that  TCA  must 
not  get  so  absorbed  In  the  problems  of  pro. 
ductlon  that  we  neglect  better  preservation, 
utilization,  and  distribution.  We  must  also 
on  request.  b«  ready  to  advise  the  people  of 
tho  tinderdeveloped  countries  In  Improving, 
their  own  land-tenure  patterns  In  develop- 
ing their  credit  facilities  and  in  stressing 
efficient  marketing  of  their  products.  Dr. 
Bennett  thought  that  these  things  must  b« 
created  by  the  people  themselves.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  soiindest  approach  is  by  edu- 
cating the  people  so  they  can  train  their 
own  corps  of  experts  and  become  the  mas- 


ters of  their  Ofwn  economic  destinies.    To  all 
of  this  we  subscribe. 

HaaOLO  B.  Aixnr, 
Director   of    Kdiieation.    Near   Katt 
Foundation,  Nev  York,  N.  7. 
L.  a.  LioTrm, 
Executive  Director,  National  Catho^ 
lie    Rural    Life    Conferenoa,    D*» 
Moines,  loioa. 

J.  Stuast  Rraanx, 
Farm  Editor,  the  Dee  Moinet  Regit' 
ter  and  Tribune.  De»  Moines,  lotoa. 
Aamx  Bowsw. 
Farmer    and    Businessman,   Delphi, 
tnd. 

JoBM  H.  Rxamx, 
Executive     Secretary,     Agricultitral 
Missions,  tnc..  Nev  York.  N.  T. 

WM.    A.     SCROKNFCLO. 

Dean    Emeritus    and    Organization 
Consultant.    Corvallis,    Oreg. 
Ratmond  W.  htrLUU. . 

Consultant,   Food    and   AgrlctUturt 
Organization.      United      Nations, 
and    Lecturer.   Harvard   Oraduate- 
School   of   Business    Administra- 
tion. 


Potshots  at  PoBiics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

of  coNKXcncxrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Monday,  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  McOUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Ricoro  the  following  ar- 
ticle entiUed  "Potshots  at  PoUUcs."  by 
Nlel  J.  E^olger,  which  appeared  In  the 
Waterbury  American,  February  23, 1952: 

PcrrsBon  at  PoLmcs 
(By  Nt|l  J.  Eulgir) 

Reporters  coverlflg  Government  and  poll- 
tics  are  frequently  aaked:  "What  are  the 
requlreoients  for  being  a  good  politician?" 
It's  a  tough  question,  because  every  citizen 
has  his  own  Idea  of  what  constitutes  a  poli- 
tician and  these  are  seldom  In  accord  wlih 
one  another. 

This  week  Harmon  Oenlot,  the  public-re- 
lations man.  forwarded  to  potshots  an  ad- 
dress by  James  A.  Parley,  who,  in  this  ob- 
server's htunble  opinion,  is  the  greatest 
politician  of  the  twentieth  century.  Last 
June  tiie  former  Poctmastcr  General  told  the 
faculty,  alumni,  and  student  body  of  Ithaca 
College  that  the  key  to  success  In  any  en- 
deavor, but  particularly  In  politics.  Is  the 
ability  to  "reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men." 

The  man  whose  political;  logic  was  so 
powerful  as  to  direct  the  persuasion  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  In  all  but  two  States 
to  reelect  President  Roosevelt  In  1936.  ex- 
plained that  It  is  diOcxUt  to  put  into  exact 
form  Just  how  this  art  can  be  pxirsued  most 
successfully. 

However,  from  his  own  experience  he  es- 
tablished a  pattern  of  basic  points.  Here  are 
those  which  seemed  to  him  most  pertinent 
to  thoee  who  would  beconie  good  politicians. 

LIST    OF   SaSXIVTIALS 

Said  Mr.  Parley : 

"In  the  first  place,  a  person  who  Is  eon- 
oemed  in  persuading  other  people  to  do 
something  or  buy  something,  or  Just  to  be 
friendly  and  helpful,  must  have  what  I  shaU 
call  good  manners.  Now.  good  manners  Is 
something  mcve  than  knowing  how  to  hold 


your  soup  spoon  or  how  to  dress  when  you 
go  to  a  church  wedding.  It  Is  much  more 
than  capacity  to  say  the  pleasant  but  In- 
sincere thing.  It  Is  much  more  than  mere 
tact.  It  Is  to  feel,  and,  above  all.  to  show 
that  you  have  a  genuine  concern  In  others. 
It  means  caring  fen*  people,  respecting  them, 
treating  them  as  equals,  and  sharing  their 
fears  and  earthly  concerns  and  *.helr  Ideals. 
When  these  matters  are  felt  and  shown, 
there  nee<°  be  no  fear  about  winning  confi- 
dence and  winning  friends,  for  this  atti- 
tude Will  make  Itself  known  In  a  hundred 
ways." 

Next  In  Importanee  to  good  manners.  Mr. 
Parley  rated  good  humor  as  the  mark  of 
an  able  politician,  and  he  emphasized  that 
he  wasn't  referring  to  chocolate-covered  Ice 


"What  I  mean."  he  said.  "Is  the  mani- 
festation in  all  outward  dealings  with  the 
public  of  a  calm  and  friendly  dlsposltkm. 
This  is  especially  true  In  politics.  We  hava 
learned  in  that  very  oomplez  art  that  the 
most  certain  way  that  a  man  can  defeat 
himself  Is  to  get  angry.  People  are  not  in- 
terested In  other  peoples'  angers.  Anger  does 
not  attract:  It  repels.  It  causae  the  victim 
to  say  and  do  things  that  he  would. not 
otherwise  say  and  do.  Be  loses  his  balance 
of  Judgment.  He  makea  mistakes.  Be  re- 
veals defects  In  bis  own  personality  and  in 
his  own  Ideas.  He  lays  himself  wide  open  to 
debate.  Sometimes  It  is  not  easy  to  main- 
tain a  calm  attitude,  but  success  In  life.  In 
any  profession,  and  success  In  attaining  our 
own  peace  of  mind  Is  only  gained  by  meeting 
situations  with  a  smile,  by  turning  aside 
criticism  and  the  Ill-natured  attacks  of  oth- 
ers with  calmness  and  courtesy." 

It's  no  wonder  that  In  or  out  ot  pvblie 
office.  Mr.  Parley  remains  the  most  respected 
public  figure  of  his  time. 


TiMt  ukd  CondieioM  k  EifCM,  Orof . 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OSlBOig 

m  THE  8SNATS  OP  THE  ONTrBD  STATES 

Monday,  March  10,  19i2 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
State  there  is  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Mike  Jenney.  who  is  general  manager  of 
the  Pioneer  Service  Co..  Inc..  who  oct 
only  is  a  very  able  business  man.  but  a 
also  a  very  interesting  grass-roots  phi- 
losopher. I  consider  him  a  very  good 
barometer  of  public  opinion  in  that  re- 
gion of  the  country.  He  occasionally 
publishes  in  connection  with  his  Pioneer 
Service  Co.  a  letter  to  his  constituents 
which  receives  rather  wide  circulation  in 
the  northwest  area.  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  excerput 
from  his  letter  of  December  1951  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoots. 
as  follows: 

Piomcn  Saws  Oo.,  Inc., 
Eugene.  Orag.,  Dacemher  U51. 


awD  oowDmoNs  awd  tbx  wav  i  ran 


Bight  weeks  ago  when  I  started  on  my  trip 
from  Kugene  across  the  State  of  Oregon  tato 
Idaho.  Utah,  and  Nevada.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  try  to  find  out.  If  poasihU, 
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what  Is  the  matter  with   business.     Nstu- 
rally.  living  here  on  this  side  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains    In    the    lumber    capital    of   the 
world   where  high  wages  are  being  paid,  I 
was  surprised  when  I  picked  up  the  local 
papers  to  see  the  number  of  sales  that  were 
being  advertised,  and  the  way  the  merchants 
were  complaining.     I  ttootight.  if  it  u  tough 
where  wages  like  these  are  being  paid,  what 
Is  It  like  east  of  the  mountains r   After  I 
checked  In  with  the  merchants  In  central 
<^Ofon,  and  on  over  Into  Bums  and  John 
Day  and  the  cattle  country,  I  found  the  mer- 
chants there  were  complaining  also— but  not 
so  much,  as  there  were  not  so  many  p>eopIe 
there  who  had  been  laid  off  on  account  of 
the  drought  as  there  had  been  west  of  the 
Cascades.     When    I   got    into    the    extreme 
eastern  part  of  Oregon.  In  Baker  and  Mal- 
heur Counties,  and  on  Into  western  Idaho,  I 
heard  the  eame  complaints.    Then,  as  I  got 
down  Into  central  Idaho  and  the  Magic  Val- 
ley, as  it  Is  caUed,  I  stUl  heard  complalnu. 
In  Nevada  the  conditions  and  the  complaints 
were  the  same.     When  I  came  twck  to  Je- 
rome, Idaho,  we  had  our  sales  meeting  and 
we  talked   with  our   men   from   Utah,  and 
learned    that    conditions    and    complaints 
there  were  the  same.    Then  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  It  doesnt  make  any  difference 
whether  a  man  Uves  at  the  seashore  or  In 
the  high  Cascades,  or  in  the  cattle  and  the 
farming  regions:  general  conditions  are  vir- 
tually idenUcal. 

After  talking  to  biuinessmen,  from  ttankers 
on  down,  to  doctors,  to  hospitals,  and  to  men 
In  the  automobile  trade  and  the  building 
trades,  as  well  as  checking  In  with  the  large 
department  store  chains.  I  found  that  every- 
one Is  short  of  money  and  that  credit  Is  be- 
ing more  extensively  asfeed  for  than  at  any 
time  before  in  the  last  fl  years. 

Now.  It  does  sscm  to  me  that  the  general 
public  are  harder  to  convince  of  the  true 
condltl<W8  than  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose: they  dont  want  to  come  down  and  live 
within  their  means,  and  therefore  they  are 
still  living  over  their  heads.  Many  of  them 
arc  tied  ap  In  consumer  credit,  buying  cars, 
waabers.  radios,  furniture,  and  other  equip- 
ment; and  the  average  farmer  Is  as  t,adly 
oteraold  as  Is  his  city  eoudn.  He  has 
bought  more  farxn  equipment  than  be  can 
pay  for.  and.  since  the  country  has  been 
electrified,  be  has  been  buying  electrical  gad- 
gets. s\Kta  as  radios,  washing  machines,  and 
frlgldaires.  as  well  as  family  cars  and  pick- 
ups, and  also  bxilldlng  new  hosaes.  So.  even 
with  the  high  prices  of  the  things  hs  Is  sell- 
ing, he  still  U  hoUerlng. 

The  cattlemen  are  In  a  dliferent  category. 
(A  number  of  years  ago.  I  can  rememl>cr 
when  the  cattlemen  were  so  badly  Involved 
in  saortgages  that  they  didn't  think  they 
would  ever  pay  out.)  Strange  as  this  may 
•eem,  when  I  asked  a  number  of  the  bankers 
In  a  number  of  different  localities  through- 
out these  States.  "Who  Is  saving  money?"— 
with  the  exception  of  one  banker  In  western 
Idaho— they  told  me  it  was  the  cattlemen 
•nd  the  fanners. 

Tou  can  readily  sse  what  the  score  Is. 
While  the  lumber  Industry,  I  Imagine.  Is 
one  of  the  leading  industries  In  the  North- 
west, the  laying  off  of  some  16.000  loggers 
In  Oregon  during  the  summer  months  hurt 
the  merchants  who  were  carrying  the  loggers 
and  the  mill  employees. 

AU  of  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
businessman,  and  conditions  throughout  the 
Statee  of  Oregon.  Idaho,  California.  Wash- 
hirtoa.  Utah,  and  Nevada,  becauss.  with  good 
roads  and  transportation  that  is  In  this 
vast  territory,  these  States  are  being  brought 
more  doeely  together,  and  naturally  any- 
thing as  vital  as  the  drought  of  this  past 
summer  affects  everybody  in  this  trade  area. 
Another  thing  that  has  quite  a  few  busl- 
aassaien  east  of  the  Cascades  worried  te  the 
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number  of  men  who  are  leaving  the  differ- 
ent towns  there  and  going  to  the  coast  to 
work  in  the  war  plants  and  on  the  big  dams 
that  are  being  constriicted.  These  people 
are  leaving  a  bunch  of  unpaid  bills,  and 
with  the  working  capital  of  these  merchants 
so  badly  tied  up  In  their  Inventories  and 
Blow  accounts  on  their  books,  and  with  the 
atutude  that  the  banks  are  now  being  forced 
to  take  in  regard  to  loaning  money  to  ooer- 
ehants  who  would  Uke  to  put  up  theee  large 
Inventories  for  collateral,  these  merchants 
are  feeling  the  pinch.  That  Is  one  reasoo 
why  there  are  so  many  cut-rate  sales  today. 
Many  of  these  merchants  have  been  oversold 
and  are  trying  to  unload  in  order  to  get  the 
capital  they  need  to  work  with. 

After  the  last  war.  when  all  the  merchants 
were  out  of  things,  and  when  so  many  inex- 
perienced men  went  Into  business,  it  was 
easy  for  all  to  "get  by"  because  people  were 
clamoring  and  battling  for  the  things  they 
had  been  deprived  of  for  so  long.  Many  nf 
tl-eee  younger  businessmen  had  never  been 
in  business  before,  and  consequently  th««y 
hadn't  bunt  up  their  credit  rating  with  their 
wholesale  houses  and  their  banks.  These 
r^n  are  now  suffering  because  they  had 
had  no  past  experience  in  business  and 
didn't  know  what  war  conditions  could  do 
to  them.  Again,  n  is  a  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. The  older  lAen  know  the  score,  while 
the  younger  ones  do  not.  That  Is  what  Is 
making  our  banks  so  skittish  about  loaning 
mon.'y— and  you  can't  blame  them.  They 
are  trying  to  protect  your  money,  and  If  they 
loaned  It  as  the  average  businessman  does 
his  stock,  they  wouldn't  have  any  money. 

A  men  could  write  a  catalog  on  the  dif- 
ferent Ideas  that  are  being  placed  before  the 
people  by  our  economists  and  magazines, 
such  as  U.  8.  News.  Nstlon's  Business,  and 
the  different  columnists  who  write  for 
an  our  leading  papers.  Por  instance.  I  am 
looking  at  one  article  which  sutes  that 
"public  relief  reaches  new  record  despite 
high  employment  and  top  pay."  It  wkj9 
that  -In  this  country  today  1  person  out  of 
ac  is  receiving  some  kind  of  welfare  relief; 
the  taxpayers  last  year  put  up  $2,300,000,000. 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  for  such  pay- 
ments back  In  the  depression  year  of  lOaO — 
yet  the  country  Is  experiencing  the  greatest 
boom  In  Its  hlfctory.  with  practically  full  em- 
ployment and  a  national  Income  approxi- 
mately three  times  that  of  the  1930  figure. 
This  seemingly  contradictory  situation  Is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  puzzling  aspects 
of  our  current  economy,  for  it  would  seem 
at  first  glance  that  In  good  times  like  the 
present,  the  need  for  welfare  payments  would 
decrease  rather  than  increase.  Yet  today, 
some  5,700.000  persons  collect  relief  In  one 
form  or  another,  a  number  considerably 
greater  than  at  any  time  before  In  our 
history." 

This  simply  bears  out  what  I  found  In  my 
travels  In  the  last  8  weeks.  The  tightness 
of  money  is  l>elng  felt  by  all  businessmen, 
and.  naturally,  by  all  other  people.  Conse- 
quently, the  money  turn-over  Is  slower  and 
the  businessmen  and  others,  loelng  less  flush, 
find  the  going  that  much  tougher.  That  is 
what  I  meant  at  the  laeginning  of  this  lettw 
when  I  said  "When  the  chips  are  down  and 
the  going  is  the  toughest,  can  you  take  It?" 
According  to  the  U.  S.  News,  the  94.000 
man  of  1939  needs  49.000  now.  Well,  if  the 
$4^000  man  Is  in  that  shape,  what  about  the 
vast  number  of  people  who  are  now  trying 
to  live  on  all  the  way  from  $75  a  month  to 
•280  and  9300  a  month  which  covers  the  ma- 
jority of  the  workers. 

•  •  •  •  s 

Sincerely  yours. 

MiKx  Jkmmst. 
General  Manager,  Pioneer  Service  Co^  Inc. 


New  Saa  Fraadsc*  Bay  Gosskc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CALXVOBNia 

IN  THE  HODBB  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  official  bulletin  of  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council  contained 
a  very  interesting  article  entitled  "The 
Next  Bay  Crossing."  This  is  a  particu- 
larly timely  discussion  of  the  kind  of 
a  bay  crossing  which  nearly  all  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  desire  in  the 
immediate  future,  because  at  this  time 
the  California  Legislature  is  consider- 
ing thi'  very  problem. 
The  article  follows: 

Thx  Next  Bat  CBosainfO 

Eventually  there  will  be  many  bridge* 
across  San  Pranclsco  Bay,  Unking  the  cities 
of  San  Pranclsco,  the  peninsula,  the  north 
and  east  bay.  There  will  be  probably, 
steel  bridges  and  ooncnte  bridges,  draw 
bridges  and  suspeneton  bridges,  low-level 
and  high-level  brldgas.  tubes  and  tunnels, 
providing  direct  and  easy  communication 
between  all  sections  of  the  bay  area. 
There  wiu  be  facilities  for  public  and  rail 
transportation  as  well  as  for  automobile 
and  truck  traffic. 

AU  this  Is  necessary,  logical,  and  Inevl- 
table.  But  It  Is  far  In  the  future.  And 
right  now  the  San  Pranclsco  Bay  area  needs 
a  bridge,  one  bridge — an  additional  con- 
nection between  San  n«ncl8co  and  the 
east  bay  to  ease  the  strain  on  the  preeent 
San  Prandsoo-Oakland  Bay  Bridge. 

There  are  three  main  questions  about 
this  pro^Mctlve  bridge: 

Where? 

What  klndf 

When? 

Where  shotild  the  next  San  Praodseo  Bay 
bridge  be  located?  l/ook  at  the  outline  map 
on  page  3.  It  sho^vs  San  Pranclsco  Bay 
and  Its  major  dUci.  At  the  top  of  the 
map,  joining  downtown  Ban  Pranclsco  and 
downtown  Oakland,  is  the  present  bay 
bridge.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  bay  link- 
ing San  Mateo  and  Hayward.  is  the  San 
Mateo  Bridge.  And  in  the  central  secUon 
of  the  bay,  roughly  midway  between  the 
existing  bridges  is  the  spot  visualised  by  the 
San  R-andsco  Labor  Council  and  many 
other  groups  as  the  ideal  and  logical  loca- 
tion of  the  next  bridge. 

CANDLEBTTCK  POIMT-BST   WUOt 

The  bridge  would  have  the  Candle.>tlck 
Point  area  as  its  western  terminus  and  the 
Bay  Parm  locality  as  Its  eastern  terminus. 
This  would  place  it  south  of  Hunters  P(4nt 
and  Its  vital  naval-yard  facilities — the  Navy 
Department  obviously  will  not  permit  the 
building  of  any  bridge,  now  or  ever,  which 
can  In  any  way  Interfere  with  access  of  the 
largest  veeeels  to  the  naval  jrard.  Placing  the 
bridge  south  of  Hunters  Point  eliminates  any 
problem  in  this  respect. 

Second,  the  Candlestick-Bay  Parm  crossing 
would  serve  the  needs  of  areas  on  both  sides 
of  the  Bay  whose  residents  now  must  go  many 
miles  north  or  south  to  reach  a  Bay  bridge. 
The  great  growing  residential  and  industrial 
developments  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  lie 
in  these  areas.  Not  only  would  location  of 
the  next  Bay  crossing  here  help  to  channel 
traffic  away  from  the  overcongested  down- 
town areas  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay.  It  would 
also   help   to   meet   the    rapidly   Increasing 
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needs  of  the  booming  residential  and  Indus- 
trial developments  to  the  south  on  both  sides 
of  the  Bay  The  Incredible  growth  of  these 
formerly  outlying  arear  in  the  past  decade — 
a  growth  vhlch  la  still  in  process — calls  for 
thinking,  planning,  and  building  on  a  scale 
to  match  the  continuing  expansion.  We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  this  growth  and 
pretend  it  is  not  there. 

souD-Fnx  coMSTKucnoir 
In  this  discussion  of  the  location  of  the 
prospective  crossing  It  has  been  hard  not  to 
mention  the  kind  of  bridge  to  be  built,  for 
the  two  questions  are  inextricably  involved. 
Location  of  the  bridge  in  the  Candlestick- 
Bay  Farm  general  area  almost  naturally  im- 
plies that  the  -crossing  will  be  a  low-level 
solid-fill  construction.  This  is  an  economi- 
cal kind  of  construction  for  the  vast  distance 
to  be  covered;  It  is  almost  the  only  kind  of 
construction  that  can  be  completed  during 
the  present  steel  situation:  it  is  a  t3rpe  of 
construction  which  necessitates  a  location 
south  of  Hvmters  Point;  it  is  a  type  of  con- 
struction eminently  suited  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding tiafflc  needs  of  the  southerly  areas. 
The  questions  "Where?"  and  "What  kind?" 
answer  each  other. 

A  LOW-LEVXL  SOUD-ITLI.  C3O8SIN0 

There  are  four  lanes  of  traffic  in  each  direc- 
'Uon,  with  quick  access  to  the  great  highways 
on  eltlier  rtde  of  the  Bay. 

TSANSCOMTlNUtTAL   TSAINS 

There  are  rail  lines,  bringing  the  people 
ot  San  Francisco  and  the  peninsula  into  di- 
rect contact  with  the  East  and  North  by  rail, 
after  too  many  years  of  Isolation. 

At  the  San  Francisco  terminua  of  these 
transcontinental  rail  lines  is  a  great  union 
station,  serving  all  the  people  of  this  metropo 
oils,  serving  the  annual  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers for  the  rest  of  the  continent,  serving 
the  industries  of  the  San  Francisco  area, 
serving  the  shippers  in  the  East  and  North 
who  deal  with  San  Francisco. 

Adjacent  to  these  rail  lines  are  docking 
facilities  so  that  goods  shipped  from  the  East 
can  be  transferred  directly  onto  ships  bound 
for  the  Pacific  or  coastal  service,  and  so  that 
ship  cargoes  can  be  unloaded  directly  onto 
freight  cars  bound  to  the  continental  United 
States. 

BOON   TO   SHIPPIKa   AMD    INDUSTIT 

Can  there  be  an^^uestion  of  the  boon  to 
shipping  and  to  industrial  development  that 
the  introduction  of  these  rail  lines  will  mean 
to  San  Francisco?  Can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion of  th»  advantages  and  lowered  costs? 
How  long  must  San  Francisco  commerce  be 
hampered  by  shuttle  busses  and  ferry  boats? 
Who  can  wonder  why  certain  selfish  east  bay 
Interests  prefer  to  keep  San  Francisco  in  its 
present  disadvantageous  position,  bound  by 
these  handicaps? 

The  section  of  the  bay  in  which  the  pro- 
posed crossing  is  located  is  shallow.  BxUld- 
Ing  an  earthfUl  crossing  there  would  be  a 
relatively  simple  and  inexpensive  matter. 
The  "eye"  toward  the  western  end  of  the 
structure  marks  the  only  moderately  deep 
water  in  this  locality.  The  "eye"  and  the 
bores  through  the  bottom  .t  the  All  are  the 
engineer's  answer  to  the  problem  of  tidal 
flow.  There  are  two  draw  spans  to  allow 
larger  vessels  to  travel  to  the  south  end  of 
the  bay;  but  even  lowered,  there  woiild  be 
60-foot  clearance  under  these  spans  even  at 
high  tide. 

TACBT  HASBOa 

In  the  center  of  the  "eye"  yacht  harbor 
facilities  could  be  located  to  add  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  bay  area  sportsmen  and  the  profit  of 
the  crossing.  In  addition  to  serving  as  a 
natural  yacht  harbor,  this  sheltered  area 
could  serve  as  a  haven  for  a  "mothball"  fleet. 

The  earthflll  structure  oarers  an  ideal 
housing  for  water,  gas,  and  electric  conduits. 


telegraph,  telephone,  and  coaxial  television 
cables,  and  other  utlHty  and  communication 
lines.  These  lines  would  be  easier  to  service 
than  underwater  cables  and  would  be  Isas 
prone  to  accidental  damage. 

XMKKOXNCT   SArECUAUM 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of 
a  solid-fill  crossing  is  its  relative  immunity 
to  complete  destruction  by  bombing  cv  shell- 
ing, and  the  comparative  ease  and  speed 
with  which  any  such  damage  could  be  re- 
paired, as  contrasted  with  the  liability  of 
an  overhead  steel  bridge  to  such  damage 
and  the  difficulty  of  repairing  It.  In  the 
present  tense  international  situation,  we 
must  take  cognizance  of  such  facts. 

With  the  same  thought,  we  mxist  keep  in 
mind  the  Importance  of  a  solid-fill  crossing 
as  a  means  of  civilian  egress  in  time  of 
emergency.  The  peril  of  the  citizens  of  the 
San  Francisco  Peninsula  In  time  of  emer- 
gency, cut  off  on  three  sides  by  water,  is 
a  very  real  danger  which  cannot  be  dis- 
counted or  belittled. 

14  GOOD  REASONS 

This  is  the  case  for  a  solid-fill  crossing  In 
the  general  Candlestick  Point-Bay  Farm  lo- 
cality: 

1.  It  is  cheap  to  build. 

2.  It  can  expand  to  take  care  of  growing 
traffic  needs. 

3.  It  can  bring  rail  transportation  direct 
to  San  Francisco. 

4.  It  lends  itself  easily  to  any  type  of  mass 
rapid  transit. 

5.  It  will  not  interfere  now  or  ever  with 
the  H\inters  Point  naval  shipyard. 

6.  It  will  serve  the  fastest  growing  areas 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  now  and  in  the  future, 
and  will  in  fact  open  up  these  areas  to  even 
greater  development. 

7.  It  can  carry  water,  gas,  electric,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  lines,  cables,  and  con- 
duits. 

8.  It  can  house  docking  facilities  to  rail 
lines. 

9.  It  can  provide  yacht  harbor  facilities. 

10.  It  can  provide  harbor  fadUUss  for  a 
mothball  fleet. 

11.  It  will  not  interfere  with  cceaq  com- 
merce in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

12.  It  is  less  exposed  to  complete  destruc- 
tion by  military  power  and  more  easily  re- 
paired following  partial  damage  than  other 
types  of  crossing. 

13.  It  provides  an  additional  means  of 
egress  in  time  of  emergency  for  the  residents 
of  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula. 

14.  It  can  t>e  built  now. 

THIKO    MAIN    QUxanON 

Which  brings  us  to  the  third  main  ques- 
tion: When? 

Th3  need  is  now.  The  need  Is  dally  grow- 
ing more  critical  and  more  \irgent.  The 
solid  fill  construction  is  the  only  type  which 
can  be  built  now  in  the  face  of  the  current 
steel  situation. 

The  question  of  a  new  bay  crossing  is  of 
course  very  much  involved  with  the  present 
bay  bridge  refinancing  situation,  which  is 
in  an  extremely  confused  state.  The  assem- 
bly Interim  committee  on  bay  area  problems 
and  the  ^«4jate  interim  committee  on  high- 
ways, streetsTahd  bridges  have  been  holding 
a  number  of  meetings  throughout  the  State 
on  the  problem  of  bay  crossings  and  related 
subjects  in  recent  weeks.  Today  they  are 
meeting  Jointly  in  Sacramento  to  attempt 
to  work  out  a  comprocilss  on  the  bay  bridge 
refinancing  bonds  and  southern  crossing 
plans  that  will  be  acceptable  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

KSmtAMCINO  BONUS 

Meanwhile,  the  California  Toll  Bridge  Au- 
thority has  Issued  the  first  of  a  series  of 
bonds  under  the  bay  bridge  refinancing  pro- 
gram and  Is  seeking  authorization  to  Issue 
others,  including  fl. 500,000   to   bring   engi- 


neering studies  for  a  southern  bay  croaalng 
to  the  same  stage  of  completion  as  (hose  of 
a  parallel  bridge. 

A  lot  of  conversation  is  going  on.  and  a 
lot  at  maneuvering  and  Jockeying  and  Jug- 
gling of  high  finance  Is  taking  place.  In  an 
effort  to  take  care  of  the  interests  uf  -  /ery- 
body  concerned  in  the  State  of  California. 
But  the  subject  of  greatest  importance — a 
southern  crossing  now  for  San  Francisco 
Bay — seems  to  have  become  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
Let  us  hope  that  a  constructive  proposal  defi- 
nitely committed  to  a  southern  crossing  Is 
presented  to  the  State  legislature  and  actsd 
on  conclusively  by  that  body.    * 

The  Governor  has  been  asked  to  place  the 
matter  of  a  southern  bay  crossing  on  the 
agenda  of  the  March  special  session  of  the 
legislature.  The  next  step  would  seem  to  be 
up  to  him.  Much  of  the  present  confusion 
could  undoubtedly  be  eliminated  by  an  in- 
tel!lg«ntly  planned  legislative  program. 

As  we  have  done  so  many  times  before,  w* 
urge  the  Governor  to  take  every  poasibla 
forceful  action  Immediately  to  help  bring  this 
situation  to  the  conclusion  desired  by  the 
majority  of  citizens  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area:  The  building  at  th^istrllest  feas- 
ible date  of  a  southern  crossing  of  aaUA  fill 
construction. 

As  we  have  done  so  many  times  before,  we 
urge  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  San  Frandaco 
to  take  every  possible  step  to  bring  about  the 
earliest  construction  of  a  solid  fill  southern 
crossing. 

And  fftlll  the  people  of  the  San  Franciseo 
Bay  area  do  not  have  and  cannot  anticipate 
having  at  any  early  date  the  much-needed, 
long-awaited,  earnestly  desired  southern  bay 
crossing. 
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CoBtro!  of  EAoDopolies  cad  Cartels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BEHTON    * 

OF  CONNiSLI  UJ  m 

XT?  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB 

Monday.  March  10.  19S2 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoio  a  letter  I 
hare  received  frofn  Arthur  Deakln.  CH. 
CBE.  general  secretary.  Transport  and 
CJeneral  Workers  Union,  London,  Eng- 
land. Mr.  E>eakin  is  one  of  Britain's 
most  respected  and  influential  leaders. 
Of  particular  interest  to  the  Congress. 
I  believe,  will  be  Mr.  Deakln's  observa- 
tion that  he  agrees  with  "the  idea  you  put 
forward  that  monopolies  and  cartels 
must  be  checked,  insofar  as  they  inter- 
fere with  efDciency  in  production." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

TSANsroar  aws 
Gknbuu.  WoaKsaa  Union, 
Weatmlnster.  London.  January  24.  t$Si. 
Sen.  Wn.LiAM  Benton, 
Vntted  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C.  V.  S.  A. 

DsA*  Sknatos:  I  have  today  received  a 
copy  of  your  address  delivered  before  the 
Anglo-American  Press  Association  In  Parts 
on  November  7.  1961.  This  makes  very  good 
reading  indeed. 

I  appreciate,  personally,  your  very  appro- 
priate description  of  the  words  used  by  So- 
viet propagandists.  They  are  designed  to  do 
precisely  what  you  say. 

I  would  ttien  refer  to  your  comparison  be- 
tween the  conception  of  capitalism  In  the 


■i 


VMted  States  and  In  the  Western  World.  It 
does,  however,  occur  to  me  that  much  of  the 
reasoning  In  which  you  engage  in  regard  to 
the  different  conoeiHs  Is  made  possible  by 
the  very  great  natural  wealth  whtcb  the 
United  SUtes  pnsssssBi  and  the  abUlty  to 
develop  on  broad  lines,  backed  by  the 
measure  of  security  which  Is  behind  the 
States. 

I  agree  with  the  Idea  you  put  forward  tiiat 
monopolies  and  cartels  must  be  checked 
insofar  as  tbey  Interfere  with  efidency  in 
production. 

Tour  exposition  on  the  reactions  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  the  labor  move- 
ment, wttb  particular  reference  as  to  how 
the  votes  were  cast  at  the  last  election,  when 
related  to  the  sort  of  prol>lems  with  which 
we  are  confronted,  ispceetnts  a  very  sound 
conclusion. 

So  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  trade  unloijs 
tn  regard  to  increased  productivity  is  con- 
cerned, tbcre  Is  »o  doubt  that  we  have 
undergone  a  real  ctiange  although,  at  the 
moment,  with  the  poaslblllty  at  short-time 
working  due  to  the  lack  ot  raw  materials,  we 
may  And  ourselves  confronted  with  a  aet- 
back. 

As  you  suggest,  the  free  world  must  be  In 
a  position  to  prove  that  the  result  of  Amer- 
ican aid  Is  of  immediate  advantage  to  the 
mssw.  In  otlier  words,  that  it  U  flowing 
tflraet  to  tlie  people.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portaoce.  If  wa  are  to  succeed  in  fore- 
stalling the  Communists  in  the  achleve- 
oaents  of  their  policies,  we  must  have  some- 
thing better  to  offer. 

I  trust  that  as  a  result  of  your  visit  here 
the  efforts  that  you  have  put  in  to  Justify 
the  Benton  amendment  to  the  Mutiial  Se- 
curity Act  will  be  fully  realised. 

Tour  address  was  very  convincing  to  me 
and  iMu-tlctilarly  so  In  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  your  main  tbeme  of  argument. 

ITInrtest  regards. 
Yours  'stncerely, 
ABTKua  Dbaxxh,  Oencral  Beeretar§, 


St 


Saawajr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or   VBMOIfT 
Df  THE  8KNATK  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Ift>.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
anatiiKous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rbcou  an  article  entitled  "A  Seaway 
by  1069 :  Canada  Means  Business."  pub- 
lished In  the  United  States  News  and 
World  Report  for  March  14.  1»52. 

There  being  no  objeetkm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rac- 
ois.  as  follows: 
A  Sbawat  >t  IMO:  Camaoa  Msans  Busmass 

(While  OongTSss  argues,  Canada  is  all  set 
to  build  its  own  St.  Lawrenoe  seaway.  The 
a^i^bor  Is  weary  of  waiting.  It's  a  7-year, 
tSW/)00.000  project,  as  the  Canadians  see  It, 
to  link  the  Clreat  Lakes  and  the  AUanUc. 
They'll  start  tills  sunuasr — with  or  without 
United  States  i^iproval.) 

OrrAWA.- -Canada  Is  not  bluAng  in  her 
announced  intention  to  go  It  alone  in  com- 
pleting the  St.  Lawrenoe  seaway  if  the 
United  States  refuses  to  cooperate. 

To  Canada,  growing  rapidly,  a  completed 
seaway  on  tlte  St.  Lawrence  seems  vital. 
Work  needs  t<>  be  done  on  Just  a  relatively 
shorv  stretch  of  river  to  permit  ocean-going 
vtsseis  with  s  draft  of  27  feet  to  reach  the 
OraaK  LAkes.    Canadlana  expect  the  Aaanc- 


Ing  to  be  stanple.  The  government  already 
has  aoeumuUted  a  surplus  of  •80O4XW.OO0. 
navigation  features  of  tbe  seaway  proJaeC 
are  expected  to  cost  not  more  than  tSOO^ 
000.00t. 

Canada  Is  setting  up  a  St.  Lawrenoe  Sea- 
way Autbortty.  Itils  Auttanrlty  can  inue 
up  to  taocoOO.OOO  worth  of  boncis.  It  can 
buUd  navlgatloo  works,  either  alone  or  with 
the  United  States.  It  has  authority  to  op- 
erate the  seaway  and  to  chaige  tolls.  It 
has  power  to  borrow  money  from  the  Oa- 
nadian  Government. 

There  appears  to  be  no  barrier  that  will 
prevent  Csnada  from  completing  the  seaway. 
As  officials  here  and  in  Washington  see  it, 
consent  of  the  United  States  Congress  wiU 
not  be  needed  if  Canada  wants  to  do  the  }ob. 
That  Is  true  of  both  the  navigation  and  the 
power-development  phases  of  the  project. 
As  a  result,  Canada  plans  to  go  ahead  alone 
If  Congress  falls  to  act  by  June. 

At  prcaent.  much  of  the  ceaway  Is  being 
used  by  deep-4raft  veeeels.  What  Is  needed 
to  complete  this  avenue  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Great  Lakes  is  to  close  a  gap  In  the 
middle. 

Prom  tbe  bead  of  the  Great  Lakea  to  a 
point  neer  Ogdensburg,  N.  T..  a  distanes  of 
about  IMO  miles,  a  35-foat  channel  to  In 
tise  Prom  Montreal  to  the  sea.  anotlMr  IJOOO 
miles,  oceangoing  shlpe  are  using  a  tS-foot 
channel. 

Tbe  botUeneck  U  the  116-mUe  stretch  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Ogdensbsog.  In  this 
stretch  the  St.  Lawrence  River  plunges  down 
tbe  International.  Soulanges.  and  Lachlne 
Rapids.  Canals  and  21  locks,  built  long  ago 
by  Canada,  let  some  ships  through.  Trouble 
Is  that  the  maximum  depth  in  most  cases  is 
only  14  feet.  Ocean  freighters  can  pass 
through  only  after  being  partly  unloaded. 
The  plans  for  opening  this  bottleneck  call 
for  both  navigation  and  power  facilities.  In 
the  Soulanges  section  much  of  the  work  al- 
ready has  been  done  by  Canada  in  connection 
With  the  great  Beauhamols  power  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  Lachlne  section  considerable  work 
wHl  be  required.  But  an  estimated  1.200.000 
horsepower,  now  wasted,  could  be  hnrnrsnfil 
to  produce  electricity.  Installation  of  power 
facilities,  if  carried  out,  win  include  port  of 
the  work  needed  for  navigation.  That  will 
cut  the  costs  chargeable  to  navigation.  The 
Ottawa  Government  is  working  .with  the 
Quebec  Provincial  government  on  power 
plans  In  this  section. 

Biggest  Job  will  be  to  improve  the  Interna- 
tional section.  While  tbe  Soulanges  and 
Lachlne  sections  are  In  Quebec,  the  interna- 
tional section  is  in  Ontario  and  New  Tork. 
Thus,  jurisdiction  is  divided  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

New,  larger  canals  and  locks  will  be  needed 
in  the  International  section.  As  originally 
drawn,  the  plans  called  for  building  these 
on  the  United  States  side  of  the  river.  Now 
alternate  plans  have  been  prepared  to  put 
these  works  on  the  Canadian  side.  There  is 
to  be  a  control  dam  near  Iroquois,  Ontario. 
A  main  dam  downstream,  near  Cornwall. 
Ontario.  Is  to  divert  water  for  power  purpoees. 
Generators  to  be  Installed  there  win  produce 
2.200,000  horsepower.  Half  of  this  will  be  for 
the  United  States,  half  for  Canada. 

Cost  of  tbe  navigation  works  In  the  Inter- 
national Section  Is  estimated  at  $250,000,000. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  expects 
no  trouble  in  financing  these  and  the  other 
navigation  works  by  selling  bonds,  payable 
out  of  toils  within  50  years.  If  S300,OOOXX)0 
worth  of  bonds  will  not  be  enough,  money 
can  be  borrowed  from  the  Canadian  TTeasiuy. 
Power  installations  in  the  International 
Section  are  to  cost  around  $400,000,000.  The 
Hydroelectric  Commission  of  Ontario  has 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  pay  half  the  cost.  The  other  half 
Is  to  be  borne  by  whatever  American  agency 


shares  the  power.  Both  the  New  York  State 
Power  Authority  and  private  Interests  are 
eager  to  get  in  on  It. 

Just  which  United  States  agency  is  to  take 
part  In  the  power  project  probably  wUl  be 
decided  by  the  Pederal  Power  Commission. 
It  would  not  surprise  Canadians  If  Ameri- 
can interests  that  have  blocked  approval  of 
the  seaway  in  Congrees  for  20  years  would 
try  to  throw  a  lUnk  Into  FPC  proceedings. 
But  tbey  insist  this  oould  only  delay  con- 
struction. 

The  next  step  for  the  Canadians  win  be 
to  ask  the  International  Joint  Commission 
for  permission  to  do  the  work  on  the  Inter- 
national Section.  Under  a  ueaty  ratified  by 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  this  Commis- 
sion has  broad  authority  over  International 
waters.  No  dliSculty  Ij  foreseen  in  getting 
the  Commission's  approval,  which  will  dear 
the  way  fur  construction. 

Construction  will  require  about  7  years, 
Canadian  Government  engineers  estimate. 
Experts  on  traffic  and  finance  believe  it  wUl 
take  about  $17,000,000  in  toUs  annually  to 
service  the  debt  and  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  seaway.  WhUe  no  schedule  of  tolls 
has  been  adopted,  Canadian  officials  make  It 
clear  that  there  will  be  no  discrimination 
between  American  and  Canadian  vessels. 

Canadians  are  convinced  that  there  will 
l>e  no  trouble  in  getting  enough  business  to 
make  the  seaway  pay  for  Itself.  Mines  soon 
to  be  opened  in  Labrador  are  expected  to 
ship  about  10,000,000  tons  of  ore  annually 
to  blast  fvrnaces  In  the  United  States.  Grain 
from  Canada's  prairie  provinces  is  to  be  a 
big  tonnage  producer.  There  will  be  news- 
print and  pulp  shipments.  Canadian  indus- 
tries, booming,  are  expected  to  use  the  sea- 
way for  variotis  bulky  commodities. 

CANADA  eOINC  AHXAO 

The  peopte  here  want  the  seaway.  They 
spent  $800,000,000  on  parte  of  it  long  before 
their  country  was  rich  and  powerful.  Today 
the  •3004100.000  needed  for  navigation  doesn't 
look  formidable.  n»marfi«i^  mc  the  seaway, 
with  Its  power  and  transportation,  as  a  neeea- 
sity.  They  have  decided  to  complete  It 
themselves  if  the  United  SUtes  Congrees  f slls 
to  act  soon. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  coNNacncuT 
IN  THE  SENATE  C»  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  piece  by 
the  distinguished  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Robert  Trumbull,  in 
last  Sunday's  Times,  headed  "India's 
views  changing  in  regard  to  the  United 
States — Attitude  now  appears  more 
friendly  but  Par  East  differences  per- 
sist." 

I  am  of  course  particularly  pleased  by 
this  piece  because  Mr.  Trumbull  pays 
tribute  to  the  leadership  of  Ambassador 
Chester  Bowles.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far 
ac  to  say: 

Ambaseador  Chester  Bowles  and  such  no- 
table American  visitors  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who 
#now  touring  India,  are  credited  here  with 
doing  much  toward  making  tUe  United 
States  point-of-view  understandable  to 
Indians. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
asr  follows : 
India's  Vnws  Chamgino  ik  Regard  to  tbs 

Umitkd    Statis — Attttudb    Now    Appiars 

IfOKS  PEONDLT   BT7T  FAB  EaST  DDTSEXNCIS 
PXKSIST 

(By  Robert  TnimbxUl) 

ir«w  DxLBi,  March  8. — The  past  few 
months  have  seen  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment  in  relations  between  India  and  the 
United  States.  This  Improvement  has  been 
reflected  In  press  comment,  speeches  by  pub- 
lic figures  and  private  conversations,  all  of 
which  has  tended  previously  to  be  critical 
of  United  States  policy,  sometimes  to  an 
extreme. 

Indians  believe  that  thers  has  been  a  cor- 
responding change  In  United  States  opinion, 
which  they  felt  had  been  unfair  and  lacking 
In  understanding  of  India's  real  position  In 
international  affairs. 

Ambassador  Chester  Bowles  and  such  no- 
table American  visitors  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
who  Is  now  touring  India,  are  credited  here 
with  doing  much  toward  making  the  United 
States  point  of  view  understandable  to  In- 
dians. At  the  same  time  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  and  other  spokesmen  for  India,  both 
here  and  In  the  United  States,  have  clarified 
their  stand  on  matters  of  high  mutual  con- 
cern in  a  way  that  has  been  more  palatable 
to  Americans  than  utterances  of  many  In- 
dian representatives  In  the  past. 

Much  can  be  credited  to  the  fact  that  con- 
tact between  Indians  and  Americans  has  in- 
creased in  both  coiintries. 

More  Indians  have  been  going  to  the 
Umted  States — many  under  the  expanded 
leader  exchange  program  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Information  and  Education 
Branch  and  on  Pulbrlght  scholarships. 

More  Americans  have  come  to  India  under 
the  same  categories  and  as  private  travelers, 
and  also  in  the  expanded  operations  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Point  Foxu*  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration,  Rockefeller  and 
Ford  Foundations,  and  In  other  capacities. 

r 

KXPLANATION  OW  POLICT 

The  presence  of  these  Americans  here, 
meeting  Indians  from  cabinet  ministers 
down  to  the  poorest  peasants,  has  had  Its 
effect.  More  Important,  however,  lias  been 
the  widespread  publicity  given  to  explana- 
tions of  United  States  policy  by  Ambassador 
Bowles  and  others  in  speeches  and  press 
conferences. 

But  the  real  turning  point  In  Indian  pub- 
lic opinion  came  with  the  arrival  of  wheat 
from  the  United  States  under  a  9190,000,- 
000  grain  loan  last  year.  This  was  the  ctil- 
mlnatlon  of  a  long  uphill  fight  for  India's 
goodwill  by  Mr.  Bowles'  predecessor.  Am- 
bassador Loy  W.  Henderson.  The  advances 
made  by  ^tr.'  Bowles  upon  the  sound 
groundw3rk  laid  by  Mr.  Henderson  have 
been  spectacular. 

In  the  first  couple  of  yean  of  her  inde- 
pendence India's  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  appears  to  have  been  colored 
by  widespread  suspicion  here  that  Wash- 
ington's various  aid  programs  Implied  at* 
tack  upon  the  sovereignty  or  freedom  ot 
action  of  recipient  countries.  That  sus- 
picion was  common  among  the  proud 
fledgling  republics  of  S<)uth  Asia,  and  still 
applies  In  some  of  them.  1  \ 

OniZCT  ASSISTAl^CX  NOW 

Ambassador  Henderson  "succeeded  after  a 
long  time  in  disabxislng  ""s^lme  Minister 
Nehru  and  other  Influential  Imilans^f  this 
misapprehension.  It  was  less  difficult,  then, 
for  Mr.  Bowles  to  work  out  the  $54,000,000 
program  of  direct  assistance  imder  the 
United  States  Techzilcal  Cooperation 
Administration. 

Mr.  Bowles  visualizes  a  4-year  scheme 
of  United  States  aid  to  India  involving 
about    $r.900,000,000   which   he   hopes   wUl 


go  a  long  way  toward  solving  many  of  the 
economic  problems  whose  continued  exist- 
ence leaves  the  Indian  mswee  prey  to 
communism. 

The  Indians  themselves  admit  that  It  la 
plainly  impossible  for  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
to  put  through  his  own  5-year  program 
for  permanently  uplifting  the  depressed 
population  without  aid  from  the  outside. 
They  know  that  the  United  States  Is  the 
only  country  that  can  furnish  them  such 
aid    in    sufficient   quantity. 

New  Delhi  and  Washington  are  still  at 
variance  in  their  approach  to  the  entire 
far-eastern  question,  for,  imderstandably, 
India  Is  motivated  by  different  considera- 
tions of  geography  and  other  Important  fac- 
tors. But  lately  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  more  or  less  stmultaneoxis  awa^Lening  both 
here  and  in  the  United  States  that  the  two 
Oovemments  and  the  majority  of  their 
peoples  are  really  together  on  the  funda- 
mental Issues  Involved,  however  much  they 
may  disagree  on  the  avenues  of  attacking 
them. 

For  instance.  It  has  become  clearer  that 
Mr.  Nehru  Is  opposed  to  communism  as  It 
has  worked  out  in  practice  in  all  coimtrles 
and  that  he  has  no  ideological  affection  for 
the  Mao  Tfee-^tvng  regime  in  China.  Here 
we  agree, -anxl^ We  agree  again  on  Mr.  Nehru's 
contention  that  every  nation  has  the  right 
to  choose  Its  own  form  of  government. 

We  disagree  on  Mr.  Nehru's  argument  that 
the  Communist  Oovemment  of  China  should 
be  admlttec  to  the  United  Nations  whether 
we  like  the  character  of  Mao's  regime  or  not. 

KSBstJ'a  raiKifOLT  movs 
However.  Indians  have  readily  accepted  the 
position  stated  by  Mr.  Bowles  and  others 
tliat  the  United  States  cannot  consider  deal- 
ing with  the  Pelplng  regime  as  a  government 
so  long  as  Commimlst  Chinese  are  killing 
American  troops  in  Korea.  At  the  same  time 
the  Indians  have  gained  the  Impression 
lately  that  once  the  Korean  conflict  Is  over, 
a  large  body  of  opinion  In  the  United  SUtes 
will  reveal  the  same  mind  as  India's  \n  regard 
to  eventual  recognition  at  Commimlst 
China. 

India's  recent  elections  In  which  the 
Nehru  government  was  returned  to  power 
for  another  5  years  may  turn  out  to  have 
had  a  stabUlzing  effect  upon  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  emergence  of  the  Communists  as  th« 
principal  opposition  in  the  new  Indian  Par- 
liament may  also  have  a  salutary  effect,  tor 
if-  the  Communists  follow  their  ^ndard 
tactics  they  may  goad  Mr^JJebrulnto  taking 
an  even  firmer  and  mo^e  publlcstand  than 
he  has  against  communism,  which  he  has  re- 
peatedly described  a»^  reactionary  and  anti- 
national.  1 

Unless  some  upsetying  event  oc<;urs,  one 
may  look  forward  to  k  continuing  expansion 
of  goodwill  betweeh^  India  and  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  assume  that  India  will  always  agree 
with^Waahington  In  international  affairs. 
As.'^ebates  go  on,  differences  in  points  of 
jww  may  again  arise  and  It  can  only  be  hoped 
that  these  will  not  obscurq  the  solid  areas 
of  fundamental  agr'-?*nent. 

oiSTcaBiNo  rACToa 

One  disturbing  factor  might  be  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Korean  war  to  Chinese  terri- 
tory should  negotiations  break  down  at  Pan- 
munjom  and  fighting  be  resumed.  This 
would  be  certain  to  r«*surrect  India's  old  fear 
that  the  spreading  conflict  in  Asia  might 
eventually  involve  this  country. 

Another  might  be  UnUed  States  assistance 
to  a  Nationalist  Invasion  of  the  mainland  of 
China.  This  would  seem  to  Indians  as  a 
violation  of  assurances  given  here  that  the 
United  States  does  not  believe  in  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 

But  so  long  as  no  greater  complications 
arise  In  Asia  than  exist  at  present,  there  Is 


•very  prospect  that  the  friendship  between 
India  and  the  United  States  will  be  strength- 
ened rather  than  diminished  as  time  goes  on, 
•specially  as  the  effect  of  United  States  aid  in 
this  country's  economic  problems  begins  to 
take  hold. 


CorretpoiMleacc  Betweea  H<m.  Karl  E. 
Muidt,  of  Soatk  Dakala,  and  Mr.  New- 
bold  Morru 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  ■OUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  8SNATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  under 
permission  extended  to  me  last  Friday 
afternoon.  I  am  printing  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RccoRo  the  letter  I  received 
under  date  of  March  3  from  Mr.  New- 
bold  Morris  in  reply  to  my  communica- 
tion to  him  dated  February  4.  I  alao  am 
having  printed  the  reply  which  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Morris  last  Saturday. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Fescusom  1  inserted  my  original 
letter  to  Mr.  Morris  in  the  Rxcou  of 
February  S— pages  814-815— together 
with  his  expression  of  hope  that  Mr. 
Morris  woiild  specifically  answer  the 
questions  set  out  therein,  I  am  complet- 
ing the  record  by  the  request  I  am  now 
making. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
oto,  as  follows: 

(The  exchange  of  correspondence  fol- 
lows:) 

SraciAL  AaamAMT  to 
THx  ArroBwrr  Okkoui.. 
Wathinfton,  Mttreh  i,  1952. 
Hon.  KliL  B.  Mvmot, 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DiAs  SBNAToa  Mtmor:  I  regret  the  deUy 
In  replying  to  your  letter  of  February  4  for 
so  long.  I  am  sure  you  are  mindful  of  the 
dllBcultles  of  someone  coming  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  first  time  and  attempting  to  or- 
ganize an  oOce  for  a  mission  such  as  mine 
with  the  best  possible  talent.  However.  I 
ndw  feel  confident  that  I  am  going  to  get 
that  kind  of  ability  in  this  office. 

When  I  read  your  letter  I  got  a  kind  of 
lump  In  my  throat,  for  the  first  time  hear- 
ing of  the  sacrifice  Congressman  Pom 
made  In  the  Second  World  War.  Had  I  known 
that  he  returned  with  both  legs  amputated 
I  would  certainly  never  have  replied  to  his 
attack  upon  my  own,  as  he  put  It.  "sordid- 
background.  Of  course.  I  feel  Jtist  as  strong- 
ly about  my  reputation  for  integrity  as  I  do 
about  my  legs  or  arms  or  any  other  part  of 
my  anatomy.  However,  there  is  something 
about  a  man  who  went  out  to  fight  for  the 
security  of  all  of  us  and  who  comes  back 
permanently  crippled  that  does  touch  even 
the  leas  sensitive  of  us.  And  as  I  say,  per- 
haps such  a  person  should  be  accorded  th« 
right  and  privilege  of  saying  anything  he 
wants  about  anyone  without  further  invM- 
tlgation. 

I  wish  you  and  I  had  met  each  other,  be- 
cause I  tliink  If  you  knew  a  little  bit  about 
me  you  would  have  a  greater  respect  for  me. 
I  oannot  reply  to  aU  the  Inquirtee  in  your 
letter  of  February  4.  I  am  sure  I  was  never 
actively  connected  with  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Yugoslav  ReUef.    I  was  oo  the 
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Board  of  Directors  of  tb*  Matkmal  War 
Fund,  and  it  is  poaslble  I  may  hare  spoken 
•t^a  meeting  of  that  committee  when  I  was 
Knt  of  the  coimcil  when  our  country 
at  war.  Just  as  I  was  chairman  of  the 
New  Tork  Oommlttae  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Russian  Relief.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  membership  of  that  committee  you 
will  see  some  of  the  leading  bankers  and  In- 
dustrialists and  bTXBlnessmen  were  asaodat- 
•d  with  me  at.  a  time  when  Russia  was  one 
of  our  fighting  allies. 

I  dont  remember  signing  a  statement 
about  freeing  Spain  now.  I  Just  happen  to 
b«  one  of  those  who  do  not  Uke  dlctator- 
ahlps.  which  I  don't  think  otight  to  count 
against  me.  In  any  erent.  I  am  not  asso- 
ciated, nor  ha^-e  I  been  associated  with  any 
committee  to  free  Spain  now. 

As  to  question  4.  I  never  saw  any  state- 
ment Issued  by  any  Communistic  front  and 
therefore  I  could  not  denounce  and  renounce 
such  a  front.  I  dont  know  anything  about' 
any  model  legislature  of  the  American  Youth 
Conference.  I  do  remember  when  I  was 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York  certain  groups  of  high-school  boys 
and  girls  came  over  to  City  Hall  to  learn 
about  city  government.  I  spoke  to  many 
groups.  The  one  I  jemember  most  clearly 
was  the  ao-calied  Hl-Y  Group,  which  was 
a  youth  group  from  the  YliCA.  of  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens  County.  New  York. 

Not  having  beard  of  the  model  legisla- 
ture of  the  Amorlcan  Youth  Conference  and 
certainly  not  liaving  been  connected  with 
It,  in  response  to  your  question  6  I  could 
not  have  denounced  and  repudiated  the 
American  Youth  Conference.  I  dont  know 
anything  about  the  Lawyers  Committee  for 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy, and  I  am  not  known  as  Mr.  Newbold 
Morris,  Jr.  If  my  name  is  uaed  on  any  such 
letterhead  it  was  uaed  without  my  author- 
ity. This  goes  for  the  other  organicatlons 
mentioned.  Well.  I  could  go  on.  but  assum- 
ing a  model  legUlature  of  the  American 
Youth  Conference  did  come  through  City 
Ball  and  assimnlng  I  did  talk  to  them  about 
city  government,  dont  you  think  It  would 
be  a  great  thing  if  yotmg  people  who  were 
waivering  or  who  were  attracted  to  Marx- 
Ism  or  communism  heard  more  from  people 
like  you  and  me  who  believe  in  American 
Institutions  of  freedom? 

I  hope  you  will  accept  this  reply  in  the 
spirit  in  which  It  Is  sent.  I  read  your  let- 
ter in  the  papers  before  I  received  it  and 
I  dont  believe  there  Is  anything  in  this 
tetter  that  is  newsworthy,  and  even  ao  in 
addrflMlng  a  rommunlcat'on  to  a  distin- 
guished Senator  I  would  not  make  It  public. 
If  you  do  I  am  sure  you  will  not  take  sen- 
tences out  of  context,  b^ause  I  really  am 
not  a  subversive  Individual  and  I  am  really 
very  careful  about  my  associations.  I  hop* 
•ome  day  when  we  know  each  other  you  will 
understand  me  better. 

Respectfully  youra, 

NvwBOU)  Moaais. 

(The  following  Is  the  text  of  Senator 
Mvmn't  letter  to  Mr.  Newbold  Morris,  ac- 
knowledgmg  hlF  communication  of  March  3) : 
Mr.  NrwBou  Moaaa. 

Special  AtiUtant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral,  the  Justice  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

DsAB  Ma.  Moaan:  I  am  glad  t"  have  your 
letter  of  March  8,  wrltt«n  in  reply  to  th« 
communication  I  sent  you  under  date  of 
February  4.  I  can  appreciate  ttie  demands 
upon  yoiur  time  which  caused  you  to  delay 
your  reply  longer  than  would  normally  have 
been  your  custom. 

Let  me  say.  first  of  aU,  I  am  gratified  that 
you  now  recognise  that  your  earlier  refer- 
ences to  Congressman  Panaa  were  unfortu- 
nate. I  feel  confident  that  as  you  come  to 
know  him  better  you  will  share  with  me  my 
admiration  and  respect  for  his  courage  and 
his  integrity.     Beyond  saying  that.  I  ahall 

XCVUI — Aon.  Oa 


now  leave  It  to  the  two  of  you  to  ••tU*  your 
dlfferenoaa. 

NatormUy.  I  am  dls^polntad  by  the  sen- 
tence in  your  letter  which  says.  '1  cannot 
reply  to  all  the  inquiries  In  your  letter  of 
February  4."  As  I  stated  in  that  lettar.  I 
sincerely  hoped  you  oould  categortcaUy  deny 
the  statements  and  the  records  of  the  Hous* 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  link- 
ing your  name  with  Oommunlst-front 
groups.  TO  my  question  about  the  American 
Committee  for  Yugoslav  Relief,  you  made 
precisely  that  type  of  direct  denial.  Your 
comments  on  my  other  question:;  seemed  to 
be  more  general  than  the  requirements  of 
my  questions  would  Indicate.  However,  it  la 
not  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  press  you 
for  more  specific  replies  at  this  time. 

Lot  me  assxire  you  that  I.  too.  hope  w* 
may  aom*  'lay  meet.  In  the  meantime,  please 
know  I  have  never  indicated  I  thought  you 
to  be  a  subversive  Individual.  My  concern 
grcv7  out  of  the  dlsturbins  indications  that 
you  had  been  associated  with  a  number  of 
Conm:iuulst -front  organizations  without  ever 
publicly  denouncing  and  repudiating  them 
as  such  at  whatever  time  you  may  hove 
learned  of  their  disloyal  purposes  and  poli- 
cies. Most  any  citisen  can  be  tricked  at 
times  into  Joining  a  group  which  sooner  or 
later  falls  under  Communist  domination; 
the  Important  factor  is  that  those  who  Join 
up  Innocently  should  remove  themselves 
openly  and  with  suitable  notice  of  cause  so 
that  other  Innocents  may  not  be  lured  Into 
making  similar  errors  by  use  of  the  name 
and  reputation  of  the  individual  who  orlg- 
inally  blundered. 

FlnaUy  I  want  you  to  know  I  wish  you 
every  success  in  your  heavy  responslbUlUcs 
OS  the  Capital's  No.  1  dcan-up  man.  You 
have  a  great  opportunity  for  oouragcotis  pub- 
lic service.  I  wish  you  well.  In  fact,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  have  better  success  in  se- 
curing specific  answers  to  your  question- 
naire to  Government  employees  than  I  had 
with  my  specific  questions  to  you.  Neither 
of  us  can  develop  positive  points  from  gen- 
eralised replies.  In  conformity  with  my 
promise  of  February  4,  the  full  text  of  your 
reply  and  of  this  letter  of  acknowledgment 
will  be  given  to  the  preas  next  Sunday  and 
recorded  in  the  CoiroasssioMAL  Rxooao  of 
March   10. 

Cordially  jroura, 

Kaml  K.  MtTNirr, 
United  States  Sanator. 


Ab  AacricaB  ia  Cartel  Laad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  coicifBcncvT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App>endlx  of  the  Record  an  article 
in  yesterday's  New  Tork  Times  maga- 
zine section  by  the  eminent  chief  of  the 
Times  bureau  In  Geneva.  Switzerland. 
Mr.  Michael  L.  Hoffman.  This  piece  is 
headed  "An  American  in  cartel  land." 
It  Is  the  first  newspaper  piece  which  I 
have  happened  to  see  which  brings  into 
simple,  understandable  focus  the  unhap- 
py impact  of  the  cartel  system  on  the 
consumer  in  Europe — in  the  little  ev- 
eryday affairs  which  make  up  the  run- 
ning of  a  home.  This  article  Is  ac- 
companied by  a  picture  showing  the 
watchmaker,  baker,  shoe-shop  pro- 
prietor. Jeweler  and  other  trades  people. 


all  Joined  hand  In  hand  In  a  common 
conspiracy  against  the  consumer,  llie 
picture  Is  titled  "The  Consumer's  l*- 
ment—'the  butcher,  the  plumber,  etc.— 
nice,  amiable,  often  generous  people — 
subsciibe  to  a  system  which  seems  un- 
necessarily inhibiting'." 

Mr.  Hoffman  points  out  that  what 
Karl  Marx  called  capitalism,  as  a  term 
of  opprobrium,  has  developed  since  the 
1850 's  very  differently  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  a  speech  in  Parts  to 
the  Anglo-American  Press  Club,  last  No- 
vember. I  expressed  this  same  idea,  as 
follows: 

European  bustnesamen  tend  to  a  beUef  in 
capital  as  a  vested  Interest  In  Itself,  and  In 
its  rights  to  a  fair  and  a  sure  return.  On  the 
contrary,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
view  capital  as  merely  a  tool — a  commodity 
to  be  risked  by  a  man  or  a  company  in  enter- 
prise  and  m  the  hope  or  profit. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  summarized  the  great  dUTerenee  in  atti- 
tudes, in  my  1M3  piece  In  Life,  by  stating 
that  "The  European  busineesman  believes  in 
capital,  whereas  we  in  the  United  Statas  be- 
lieve in  capitalism." 

•  •  •  s  • 

The  European  businessman  who  feels  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  return  on  his  capital  sat- 
isfactory to  him  seeks  to  avoid  oompetltion. 
This  is  not  only  the  easy  road:  it  Is  the  safe 
one.  A  sure  return  on  capital  can  of  oours* 
most  safely  be  insured  by  private  deals  which 
regulate  or  eliminate  competition  by  oon- 
troUlng  and  limiting  production,  by  dividing 
markets,  by  regulating  prices,  and  by  other 
agreement.  Such  private  deals  are  often 
known  as  cartels.  Such  understandings  ar« 
standard  practice  in  Europe  and  In  many 
lines  of  indiutry  are  the  very  bread  of  every- 
day business  life.  They  have  been  illegal  in 
America  since  18tK>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
presented  by  Mr.  Binton  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
An  AimaicAit  in  Cabtkl  Land — Eubopxan  and 

AacsatcAN  CAPrTALisM  Dirm,  as  a  Man  Oa- 

DiUNO  A  Swua  Ban  Finds  Oxrr 


(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 

Oenbva.— What  Karl  Marx  in  the  1860*1 
called  capitalism,  as  a  term  of  opprobrium, 
has  developed  since  his  time  very  differently 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This  fact 
Is  not  generally  recognised.  Nearly  every- 
body knows  that  the  many  relations  among 
human  beings  that  make  up  social  and 
economic  life  are  quite  different  in,  for 
example.  Texas,  from  what  they  ar«  in  Ba- 
varia at  Italy.  Yet  when  people  get  to  talk- 
ing in  big  abstract  terms  there  is  a  tendency, 
strenuously  encouraged  by  Communist  prop- 
aganda, to  accept  the  Idea  that  capitalism  In 
Europe  and  capitalism  in  the  United  State* 
of  today  are  nearly  identical. 

An  cflort  Is  being  made  both  in  Europe 
and  America  to  explain  to  people  why  this 
Just  isn't  so.  Paul  Hoffman  and  other  Amer- 
ican business  leaders  have  lectured  European 
business  groups  on  the  difference  and  on  the 
need  for  adopting  some  of  the  uncomfortable 
forms  of  competition  that  have  kept  the  free 
economy  of  the  United  States  a  dynamic  one. 

As  most  Americans  see  It.  the  root  cause 
of  much  of  the  difference  In  European  capi- 
talism, and  of  much  of  Europe's  economlo 
trouble,  is  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  cartel  system  and,  even  more,  the  cartel 
mentality.  The  cartel  system  as  practiced  In 
Europe  permits,  and  in  many  cases  encour- 
ages business  organizations,  to  make  ami  en- 
force agreements  that  prevent  competitive 
pricing  and  provide  for  each  unit  at  the 
group  a  protected  regional  or  local  market 
within  which  competition  need  not  be  a  oon- 
cern  of  the  enteiprlse. 
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Tbe  broail  effects  at  thte  are  fh»t  prio* 
eompetltlon  In  Kurope  U  nn  and  siirrepU- 
tlous  and  tbat  business  feels  Relatively  Uttla 
ccmpulslon  to  keep  up  with'  the  times  or 
adapt  itself  to  changing  circumstances.  And 
as  for  the  consumer — well,  he  Jtist  doesn't 
count. 

We  Americans  who  live  In  Europe  get  a 
rather  special,  consumer-angle  view  of  these 
problems.  Unlike  many  Americans  at  home. 
we  do  not  think  of  the  cartel  system  in  ab- 
stract terms  of  Industrial  power,  or  in  terms 
of  rich  men  in  striped  pants  who  sit  in  their 
oSoes  and  evilly  manipulate  mines,  facto- 
rfes,  and  syndicates  into  great  combines  for 
huge  profits.  We  have  in  mind  rather  the 
butcher,  the  plumber,  the  milkman,  and  the 
electrician  around  the  corna — nice,  amiable, 
and  often  generous  people,  but  pe<^e  who 
eubecribe  to  a  system  which,  to  an  American, 
seems  inhibiting  and  unnecessarily  ezpen* 
Slve. 

Ify  wife  and  I  happen  to  live  in  Switzer- 
land, where  private  business,  as  a  social  In- 
Btltutlon,  ts  more  deeply  entrenched  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  not  excepting 
the  United  States.  We  are  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing, for  Europe,  well-stocked  stores  with  a 
wide  selection  of  products.  Our  American 
friends  stationed  In  other  parts  of  Europe 
tend  to  envy  us  for  living  In  a  stable,  well- 
ordered  country — until  they  learn  what 
things  cost.  Yet  In  some  respects — ^because 
of  the  cartel  system  used  by  the  small  Swiss 
entrepreneurs — as  consumers  we  have  about 
as  much  effective  freedom  of  choice  as  if  |^e 
lived  in  Moscow. 

Item:  We  install  a  new  electric  water 
heater  after  the  old  one  gives  up  the  ghost. 
Only  a  certified  electrician  can  hook  it  up. 
We  are  In  a  hurry.  We  have  had  so  much 
trouble  getting  the  man  In  our  suburb  to 
come  that  we  try  a  hire  a  ftam  in  the  city. 
Nothing  doing.  The  local  man  has  a  right 
to  the  Job.    We  wait  3  months. 

Item:  A  neighbor  moves  a  couple  of  miles 
•cross  country.  He  wants  to  keep  his  milk 
•ervlce  as  before.  Not  a  chance.  The  com- 
pany he  liked  to  deal  with  cannot  deliver  in 
the  new  territory,  as  that  belongs  to  another 
supplier. 

Item:  Swltaerland  produces  several  excel- 
lent beers.  But  no  store  will  furnish  us  at 
home  with  more  than  two  choices,  neither  of 
which  we  particularly  like.  A  couple  of  miles 
up  toe  road  our  neighbors  cannot  buy  the 
brands  we  get  but  can  buy  another  type. 
vUch  we  wotild  prefer.  There's  no  govern- 
mental restriction  on  Importing  or  selling 
beer.  Just  a  private  arrangement  to  keep  the 
market  orderly.  Result:  We  seldom  buy  beer. 
Item:  Our  refrigerator  goes  haywire.  I  go 
te  the  firm  that  sells  the  brand  (German — 
prewar  model)  and  get  an  estimate  on  the 
repairs  which  to  me,  and  to  a  retailer  with 
whom  I  often  deal  in  electrical  appliances, 
seems  excessive.  Determined,  for  once,  not 
to  take  it  lying  down.  I  canvass  other  dealers 
and  repair  shops  In  the  city.  Not  one  will 
even  look  at  the  Job.  I  either  pay  the  price 
I'm  given  by  the  one  firm  or  sell  the  thing  for 
jimk. 

Any  American  living  here  could  add  to 
this  list. 

We  have  a  British  neighbor  who  became 
so  furious  at  the  system  that  he  made  a  vow 
never  to  pay  the  "settled  price" — the  price 
fixed  by  some  trade  association  or  combine. 
Sometimes  he  offers  his  tradesmen  cost  plus 
80  percent,  which  in  most  cases  Is  consider- 
ably above  the  "settled  price."  Other  times 
he  insists  on  a  firm  advance  estimate  of 
what  this  or  that  will  cost  and  allows  no 
additions. 

He  is  a  man  whose  natural  lawyer's  bent 
for  a  good  row  is  somewhat  frustrated  la 
Ills  dally  work  as  head  of  an  important  inter- 
national agency  where  conciliation  Is  the 
required  theme.  He  now  spends  a  great  deal 
of  his  spare  time  quarreling  with  his  plumber 
or  his  landlord.  Investigating  the  local  law 


on  excise  taxes,  or  Jnst  poring  over  ttas  bills 
looking  for  a  doubtful  item.  Hs  Is  Tsry 
bappy  hers.    But  most  of  us  Just  pay  up. 

Whatever  the  foreigners  think,  the  Swiss 
are  wholly  satisfied  with  their  tight  little 
system.  This  is  partly  because  nearly  every- 
body (except  the  foreigners)  gets  into  the 
act  at  one  stage  or  another.  The  oxince  of 
security  to  the  seller  is  worth  the  pound  of 
possible  gain  to  the  same  person  as  a  con- 
sumer under  a  really  competitive  system. 

Neither  the  Swiss  nor  other  Europeans 
have  ever  known  what  It  Is  like  to  live  in  a 
system  where  combinations  of  private  per- 
sons to  regulate  prices  and  markets  were 
ipso  facto  illegal  or  even  unpopular.  Most 
Swiss  would  regard  such  a  system  as  waste- 
ftil  and  chaotic.  Their  system  irritates  us; 
otirs  would  Irritate  them.  It  Is  their  coun- 
try; It  Is  doing  aU  right;  and  It  U  not  tor 
foreigners  to  say  how  it  should  be  run. 

What  Paul  Hoffman  and  other  United 
States  leaders  mean  when  they  criticise  the 
lack  of  competition  in  Europe  Is  that  most 
of  this  Continent  cannot  aflord,  as  wealthy, 
neutral  Switzerland  perhaps  still  can  for  a 
time,  the  comfortable  high-price,  low-volume 
way  of  life.  When  anyone  who  knows  the 
American  system  sees  Europe  from  the  In- 
side it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  agree. 


Shall  tb«  Anient  Rule  of  Secrecy  ia  Cria- 
ind  iBTettii^&Hoiii  Be  DbcarM? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACKSON  £.  BEHS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Ut.  BETT&  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNcaEssioN/x  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, which  I  think  is  appropriate  for 
legislators  to  read  and  consider  at  this 
time: 

£ball  thk  Amrmrr  Rt7i.K  or  Secsbct  d«  Cbiic- 
INAL  Investigations  Bx  Oiscaxoed? 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Judicial  adminis- 
tration, a  congressional  ccmmlttee  Investi- 
gation is  neither  beast,  bird,  nor  flah.  Its 
proceedings  are  not  judicial,  for  no  issues  are 
before  it  tor  decision.  It  is  not  a  grand  Jury, 
for  Its  object  is  not  to  indict.  It  ts  not  legis- 
lative, fob  Its  recommendations  do  not  have 
the  force  of  law  until  they  have  passed 
through  regular  legislative  channels.  Yet 
It  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  all  three, 
all  of  which  may  be  seen  In  the  recent 
Kefauver  committee  investigation. 

Although  this  committee's  work  wm  not 
legislative,  it  appended  to  its  report  drafta 
of  proposed  legislation  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  go  through  Congress  on  Just  about 
the  same  basis  as  if  they  had  come  from  the 
Judiciary  or  other  legislative  committee  in- 
stead of  an  Investigating  committee.  It  was 
not  a  judicial  body,  and  jret  the  participants 
found  It  necessary  to  remind  themselves 
constantly  that  such  was  the  case.  To  the 
television  viewer,  the  committee  chairman 
and  his  colleagues  occupied  a  position 
rotoghly  comparable  to  chief  Justice  and  asso- 
ciate Justices;  witnesses  on  the  "stand"  were 
Interrogated  by  the  committee's  counsel  for 
aU  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  a  prosecutor, 
and  occasionally  they  had  their  own  counsel 
present  to  protect  their  Interests.  To  add  to 
the  illusion,  many  of  the  hearings  were  ac- 
tually conducted  in  courtrooms,  and  mil- 
lions Of  viewers  never  knew  tBfe  difference. 


Hm  slips  of  the  toBgue  In  which  UMse  peo- 
ceedings  were  inadvertently  referred  to  aa 
judicial  were  as  revealing  as  they  were 
amiislng. 

The  kinship  of  a  committee  investlgatlaa 
to  grand  jury  proceedinfB  depends  entirelf 
upon  the  subject  matter  under  investigation. 
If  it  is  such  a  matter  as  the  adequacy  of 
safety  practices  in  coal  mines,  or  the  deaira- 
btllty  of  additional  financial  aid  to  Europe, 
there  Is  little  or  no  connection  or  similarity. 
If  it  Is  searching  out  facts  regarding  organ- 
ised crime,  un-Americau  activities,  fraud  in 
national  defense  contracts,  or  the  Teapot 
Dome  oil  scandal,  then  it  has  a  great  deal  in 
common  with  a  grand  Jury.  About  the  only 
difference  between  the  work  of  the  Kefsuver 
committee  and  that  of  a  grand  Jury  was  the 
rather  tenuous  ooe  that  the  committee  Itself 
did  not  indict.  It  did,  howeve^  turn  its 
findings  over  to  other  authorities  Vhich  fol- 
lowed through  with  indictments  and  prose- 
cutions, and  the  result  was  Just  about  the 
same  to  the  wltness-defendanu  involved. 

Attitudes  of  the  critics  of  and  apologists 
for  television  broadcasting  of  the  Kefaaver 
hearings  have   been  chiefly   deurmlncd  t^ 
which  of  these  aspects  of  the  committee's 
work  m(«t  Impre— ed  tlieni.    The  authors  ot 
the  minority  report  of  the  civil  rights  oom- 
mittee  of  the  Assoclatloa  of  the  Bar  of  tba 
City  ot  New  York  obvloualy  regarded  It  pri- 
marily as  a  leglsiatlv*  instrument.     Several 
psges  of  their  report  were  devoted  to  but- 
tressing the  argument  that   the  legislative 
function  Includes  informing  the  public  as 
well  as  enacting  laws,  and  this  was  a  major 
factor  in  ttielr  ardent  defense  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  newsrecl  coverage  of  such  pro- 
eeedings.    Many  others  who  have  commented 
on  television  publicity  have  Identified  the 
bearings  in  their  minds  with  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  these  people  have  been  right- 
fully concerned  about  the  difficulties  of  pro- 
curing the  truth  from  a  witness  under  tha 
distractions  of  blazing  lights,  whirring  cam- 
eras, flaahlng  btilbe,  and  "mike  fright,"  not 
to  mention  the  inevitable  tendency  to  dra- 
matize for  tbe  benefit  of  the  audience.     A 
third  group  of  observcis  Is  most  Impmssful 
with  the  grand  Jury  aspects  of  the  Kefauver 
investigation,  and  these  people  are  aghast 
at  tbe  wholesale  mnoner  in  which  it  overrode 
consideraUons  of  public  policy  and  individ- 
ual   rights    which    have    been    foundation 
atones  of  grand  jury  procedure  for  centuries. 
Anybody  who  ever  has  done  any  kind  ot  rs' 
search  or  investigation  knows  that  It  la  aa 
expected  and  inevitable  part  of  the  Job  that 
many  fruitless  endeavors  will  be  undertaken 
and  false  leads  pursued.    The  sacred  secrecy 
of  grand  jury  proceedings  is  predicated  upon 
the  lugent  neceaaity  of  protecting  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  the  many  Innocent 
persons  who  must  be  questioned  and  who 
may  at  one  time  or  another  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  be  under  stispiciop  before  tbe 
choice  finally  narrows  down  to  the  few  or 
the  one  as- to  whom  there  Is  sufficient  prob- 
able eauss  to  warrant  an  indictment.    The 
spectacle    of    witness    after    witness    being 
skillfully     and     relentleesly     questioned     In 
typical  grand  Jury  fashion,  about  suspected 
criminal  activities,  not  only  of  other  people, 
but  of  himself  as  well,  not  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  a  grand  Jury  room  but  In  a  crowd- 
ed auditorium  before  microp)M>ne  and  cam- 
era, with  30.000.000  people  hanging  on  his 
every  word,  is  something  to  give  pause  to 
every  person  who  holds  Americanism  dear. 

Television  has  brought  the  Issue  to  the 
forefront  today,  but  television  ts  only  an  ag- 
gravation of  f  practice  that  has  been  gotng 
on  for  decades  and  was  fundamentally  wrong 
from  the  start.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
a  witness  ought  not  to  have  the  risk  of  irrep- 
arable damage  to  his  reputation  compound- 
ed by  television.  Be  should  not  be  eom- 
pelled  to  incur  the  risk  at  ail.  Televiaioa 
cameras  should  be  excluded  frcm  all  criml- 
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nal  investlgat.ona,  whether  by  grand  jury, 
congressional  committee,  or  any  other  offi- 
cial or  guverninental  agency,  and  so  should 
newsreel  and  pr^  photographers,  broad- 
casters, reporters,  and  visitors.  The  stand- 
ard of  faimeas  in  publicity  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal investigations  is  set  forth  in  rule  6  (e) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
which  specifies  that  discloeure  of  matters  oc- 
curring before  a  grand  jury  may  be  made 
only  t  Government  attorneys  for  use  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  or  when  di- 
rected by  the  court  in  connection  with  a 
judicial  proceeding,  or  under  certain  dr- 
ctunetknoee  at  the  request  of  the  person  in- 

VOlTSd. 

TO  say  that  these  risks  to  the  individual 
must  be  subrndinated  to  the  greater  impor- 
tance of  educaUng  the  t>ubllc  U  only  to  fall 
for.  the  totallUirian  doctrine  that  the  state  Is 
pore  important  than  the  individual.  It  Is 
the  pride  and  glory  ot  America  that  we  will 
let  the  guilty  ko  free  rather  than  punish  the 
Innocent,  and  that  every  man  Is  presumed  to' 
be  Innocent  until  he  is  proven  guilty. 

When  ooDgi-essional  committees  Investi- 
gate problems  of  Inland  waterways,  farm 
prices.  Industrial  working  conditions,  and  a 
thousand  oth«r  matters  of  public  Interest 
and  concern,  they  can  render  an  admirable 
public  service  by  educating  the  public  as  to 
those  matters  through  publicity  by  all  avail- 
able means,  including  radio  and  television. 
When  they  are  investigating  the  commission 
of  crimes,  the;  ought  to  have  no  more  power 
over  their  witnesses  than  any  other  crimi- 
nal investigating  body,  and  they  should  be 
subject  to  the  rules  that  have  governed  tho«e 
Investigations  throughout  Anglo-American 
legal  history. 


.    Broadcastiai  aid  TelcTisuf  CoEgrcss 

I  

tXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

U9N.  WILLIAM  C  LANTAFF 

')  or  TvotmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I    Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Ifr.'tANTAPF.  AMr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  recent  commbits  appearing  in  the 
press  on  the  questluQ  of  broadcasting 
and  telecasting  sessioBflof  Congress  and 
committee  hearings.  T  inii  Inii^jjiig  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  thls^uBiJect 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
In  the  hopes  that  It  will  be  helpful  to  the 
Rules  Committee  in  its  dlBcussion  of 
this  important  matter: 
AvexmAUA  Dnrroao  om  PaauAicKirT  TV — Vmao 

XM  FcTuax,  Bttt  Radio  Has  Chanoks  Tons 

or  Skssions  and  Raisxd  Some  Dottbts 
(By  Boy  L.  Curthoys) 

llaLSOUKNX,  AusTaAUA.  Febr\uu7  39. — Aus- 
traUaas  have  been  Interested  to  learn  of 
Speaker  Sam  Ratbubn's  ban  this  week  on  the 
televising,  broadcasting,  and  photographing 
for  newsreels  of  committee  hearings  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Television  has  yet  to  reach  Australia  aa 
a  national  or  commercial  service,  but  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  when  It  does,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  hotises  of  Parliament  wiU 
be  televised,  for  they  have  been  broadcast 
since  July  IMd  when  Australia  followed  the 
example  of  New  Zealand. 

The  broadcasting  of  parliamentary  debatee 
has  wrought  a  great  change  in  their  tone — 
whether  for  good  or  ill  is  a  question  on  which 
Australian  opinion  varies  widely.  Some  peo- 
ple complain  that  parliament  has  ceaaed  to 
be  a  deliberative   issembiy  In  Um  traditional 


aense  aiul  is  now  a  mere  broadcasting  studio 
providing  Intolerably  dull  programs. 

Others  opine  that  the  broadcasting  of  de- 
bateF  Is  an  invaluable  aid  to  understanding 
how  a  democratic  assembly  functions  and 
how  its  members  acquit  themselves.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  declare  tha'  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  processes  of  popular  government 
since  it  is  the  only  medium  whereby  poli- 
ticians' nUs^tatemcnta  and  misrepresenta- 
tions can  immediately  be  corrected  by  their 
opponents. 

a  Tunu)  NXTWoaa  ts  raorosso 
Many  listeners  insist  that  the  standards  of 
delMting  and  deportment  of  members  gen- 
erally have  been  Improved  by  broadcasting. 
Others  complain  of  the  large  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  parliamentary  broadcasts  and  pro- 
test that  they  are  "rubbish,"  measured  by 
any  standard. 

Complaints  about  the  amount  of  time  mo- 
nopolised by  Parliament  are  Insistent  since, 
for  at  least  0  hours  dally  on  3  days  of  the 
week  and  for  4  or  6  hours  on  a  fourth  day 
toward  the  end  of  a  session,  one  of  the  two 
national  networks  cannot  broadcast  any- 
thing else. 

In  a  report  released  this  week  the  Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting  Commission  has  asked 
the  Oovernment  to  provide  a  third  nation- 
wide channel  because  It  finds  It  an  imprac- 
ticable task  to  provide  one  program  accept- 
able to  the  widely  differing  tastes  of  all  Aus- 
traliatu  while  Its  other  program  consists  en- 
tirely of  pMirllamentary  broadcasts.  The 
third  channel  the  commission  seeks  would 
carry  the  parliamentary  broadcasts.  ' 

This  correspondent  believes  that  the  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  of  the  parliamentary 
broadcasts  here  have  been  outweighed  by 
reaults  of  doubtful  benefit.  At  the  parlia- 
mentary question  time — which,  owing  to  the 
broad  field  it  covers,  is  rebroadcast  during 
the  dinner  adjournment — more  and  mure 
questions  have  become  unashamedly  propa- 
gandist and  are  Intended  to  emt>arraas  min- 
isters rather  than  simply  to  elicit  informa- 
tion, as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  allotment  of  broadcasting  time  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  supervised  by  an  all-party  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses.  As  a  rule  the  Senate 
is  broadcast  on  Wednesday  and  the  House  on 
Tueeday  and  Thursday,  and  also  Friday  when 
the  House  meets  that  day. 

Eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  tlie  pro- 
ceedings are  resumed  after  dinner.  Is  the 
time  most  coveted  by  members — so  much 
so  that  it  Is  the  hour  the  Prime  Minister 
chooses  to  make  his  most  Important  pro- 
nouncements and  explain  the  Oovernment'a 
principal  bills.  It  is  also  the  hour  reserved 
for  other  ministers  for  Introducing  bills  and 
consequently— to  strike  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  Oovernment  and  the  oppo- 
sition— for  members  in  the  front  opposition 
bench   to   state   the    Labor   Party's   views. 

Debating  time,  when  the  largest  audience 
Is  likely  to  be  listening,  thus  tends  to  be 
monopolized  by  ministers  and  leading 
members  of  the  opposition.  Back-bench 
members  are  Increasingly  aware  that  their 
opportunities  for  making  themselves  known 
to  listeners  have  been  sharply  curtailed  by 
the  Insistence  of  their  seniors  of  getting 
as  much  limelight  as  possible. 

Broadcasting  does  enable  discriminating 
electors  to  appraise  the  worth  of  their  par- 
liamentary representativts  and  some  mem-  ' 
hers  who  disappeared  in  the  general  elections 
of  1B49  and  1961  might  still  be  in  Parlia- 
ment if  the  microphone  had  not  so  merci- 
lessly exposed  their  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the 
Immediate  future  a  solution  to  this  con- 
troversial problem  can  be  evolved  so  that 
all  American  can  see  and  hear  their 
Congress  in  action. 


FederatME  of  Foraer  GMuniBisIt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wncoNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federation  of  Former  Com- 
murJits  has  been  formed  recently 
through  the  efforts  of  ex-Communists 
Paul  and  Sylvia  Crouch  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  these  ex-Communlsts  in  re- 
habilitating themselves  and  also  to  assist 
America  in  Its  battle  against  commu- 
nism. The  fedei-ation's  address  is  post- 
ofnce  box  5634,  Friendship  Station, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Former  Communists  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  American  people  in 
helping  to  expose  the  detailed  operation 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  through- 
out the  world.  And  it  is  only  the  former 
Communists  who  can  provide  this  neces- 
sary detailed  evidence. 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  ConoREsaioNAL 
Record  at  page  A928  appears  a  more  ex- 
tensive statement  of  the  purposes  and 
aims  of  the  Federation  of  Former  Com- 
munists. 

I  include  herewith  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Lockhaven  (Pa.)   Ex- 
press on  February  23,  1952.  about  the 
Federation  of  Former  Communists: 
Former   OoMMuirtsTs 

Ordinarily  we  would  say  there  are  enough 
organisations  In  this  country. 

But  we  heard  of  a  new  one  the  other  day 
that  deserves  a  rapid  growth,  strong  publlo 
support,  and  a  Buccessful  career. 

It  is  an  organisation  of  former  Commu- 
nists with  these  four  purpoees: 

1.  To  seek  out  the  people  who  hsve  left 
the  Communist  Party  and  help  them  restore 
themselves  in  the  company  of  others  who 
also  awakened  to  the  reality  of  communism 
and  have  left  it  forever. 

2.  TO  check  on  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
claim  they  have  broken  with  communism 
and  to  expose  those  who  make  false  claims. 

8.  To  draw  upon  the  knowledge  of  former 
Communists  and  uae  It  In  the  defense  of 
America  sgainst  communism. 

4.  To  carry  on  a  determined  campaign  to 
help  people  who  are  still  in  the  ranks  of 
communism  to  break  the  chains  of  their 
Ideology  and  sever  their  connections  with 
the  party. 

This  organization,  to  win  and  rehabilitate 
Communists  is  a  necessary  element  of  tha 
Commimlst  fifth  colunm  in  our  country. 
The  Federation  of  Former  Communists  can 
do  a  great  deal  of  good.  If  It  gets  the  backing 
It  needs. 

The  testimony  of  former  Commimlsts 
agrees  on  one  thing;  that  the  philosophy  of 
communlam  has  a  tremendous  appeal  to 
the  immature  type  of  mind  which  is  fed  up 
with  the  apparent  iniquities  and  inequalities 
ot  the  world,  and  yearns  for  some  quick,  easy, 
and  sure  solution  of  these  problems.  To 
such  a  mind,  communism  looks  like  the  an- 
swer; and  Communists  seek  out  people  with 
that  kind  of  mind  and  outlook,  seeking  for 
worlcers  and  converts.  But  when  there  is 
real  intelligence  and  character  in  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  accepted  the  rosy  promises 
of  commtmlsm.  the  process  of  maturity  usu- 
ally shows  up  the  fslslty  and  the  faJcery  of 
communism.     Be    recognizes    the    errors   o€ 
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Communist  thinking  and  the  evUa  of  Con- 
munlst  action.  He  pan  no  longer  be  a  Com- 
munist. But,  too  often,  those  who  do  see 
the  errors  of  their  thinking  and  look  for 
s  way  to  return  to  the  rational  world,  where 
evils  are  recognized  and  where  honest  people 
work  to  correct  thempwithout  revolution, 
violence,  or  destruction? 

Unwittingly  many  people  make  It  hard  for 
truly  reformed  Communists  to  get  back  Into 
normal  attitudes;  at  the  same  time,  there  la 
the  danger  that  many  ao-called  reformed 
Communists  may  not  be  reformed  at  all. 
Some  may  "resign"  ftom  the  Communist 
Party,  for  a  few  minutes,  or  a  few  hours,  so 
they  can  take  a  non-Communist  oath  for  the 
NLRB;  some  may  quit  the  party  with  great 
fanfare  at  party  orders. 

A  federation  of  former  Commtinlsts,  which 
could  vouch  for  the  sincerity  of  reformed 
Communists  and  use  their  knowledge  of 
Communist  tactics,  would  help  us  battle 
communism  In  a  reasonable  and  effective 
way.  Anyone  who  has  pretended  to  leave  the 
Communist  Party  for  conspiratorial  reasons 
would  have  a  hard  time  satisfying  the  ques- 
tioning of  men  who  have  IHed  with  the  party 
for  years,  and  know  the  twwa  and  turns  of 
its  Moscow -directed  logic. 

But  the  greatest  service  of  a  recognized 
federation  of  former  Communis^-,  would  be 
that  It  would  provide  some  place  for  dis- 
lllusloaed  Cooamunlsts  to  go.  Instead  of  be- 
ing deterred  by  the  fear  of  public  misunder- 
standing, a  Communist  who  cannot  longer 
stomach  the  party  line,  could  get  In  touch 
with  the  federation.  If  be  satisfied  them 
that  he  was  sincere,  he  could  not  only  return 
•t  once  to  the  world  of  free  and  reasonable 
men,  but  he  could  begin  Immediately  to  do 
hiM  share  to  flrht  communism  Itself  and  help 
rescue  other  disillusioned  victims. 


Esseotialt  of  Sacces* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VIS 
Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  George  E. 
Strinsfellow  Is  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can—one of  our  greatest  business  lead- 
ers and  a  fine  Christian  gentlemen.  He 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  I 
have  eyer  Imown. 

Strong  In  adversity,  humble  In  vic- 
tory, generous  at  all  times  with  those  In 
need,  he  has  carved  for  himself  by  good 
deeds  a  lasting  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Ameiican  people. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  extending  my  remarks  by  in- 
cluding a  short  description  of  this  man, 
a  citation,  but  more  important,  an  ad- 
dress on  essentials  of  success  which  he 
delivered  before  the  New  Jersey  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Business  on  No- 
vember 10,  1951: 

George  B.  StHngfellow.  vice  president  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Inc..  was  bom  Decemoer 
3.  1892.  in  Reva.  Vs.,  the  eon  of  James  and 
Elizabeth  F.  (Bowers)  Strlngfellow.  Mar- 
ried Carrie  M.  Feamow.  Vice  president  since 
1934;  and  was  a  dally  associate  of  the  great 
inventor  for  15  years. 

He  Is  director  of  Mine  Safety  Appilanc<>8 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress; member  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  and  the  American  Institute 


of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers; 
served  two  terms  as  president  of  the  KlwanU 
Club  of  New  York  City  auid  Klwanit  Inter- 
national representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions since  Its  Inception.  Past  potentate  of 
Salaam  Temple.  AAONMS.  Newark,  N.  J.,  of- 
ficer of  the  Shrine  of  North  America. 

He  was  awarded  the  certificate  of  service 
by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Orange.  N.  J..  In  rec- 
ognition of  leadership  and  understanding 
between  the  forces  of  labor  and  managem'^nt; 
w^as  cited  as  the  outstanding  clllEen  of  th« 
Oranges  and  Maple  wood  by  'he  chambci  of 
commerce.  Cited  by  the  Brotherhood  Com- 
mittee of  Christians  and  Jews  as  tlie  Protes- 
tant who  did  most  to  bring  aoour  an  under- 
standing between  the  tliree  religunw  sects. 
Honorary  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Me(*lcal 
Society;  past  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Civics  of  the  Oraages  and 
Maplcwood. 

He  Is  president  of  the  New  Jersey  TUpay- 
ers  Association.  Be  was  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee.  Republican  Party  of  Mew 
Jersey  in  1942.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trus^^ees.  Ithaca  College.  Ithaca,  N.  T. 
Honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  fine  arts  from 
Ithaca  College.  Honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  the  South  Jenej  Law  SchooL 
Honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Up- 
sala  Collie.  Citation  of  merit  award.  New 
Jersey  Association  of  SchooU  of  Busxu^m. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  He  is  fotrader  and  first 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  recipient  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society's  award  to  this 
cause  In  1949. 

His  clubs:  The  Klwanis  Club  of  New  York 
City;  Advtftislng  Club  of  New  Jersey:  Unloa 
League  Club  of  New  York;  Zlew  York  Rail- 
road CTub;  Duquesne  dub,  Plttsbtirgh,  Pa.; 
Montclair  Ooif  Club.  Montclair.  N.  w..  and 
Essex  Club  of  Newark. 

Residence:  75  Prospect  Street,  Bast  Orange. 
N.  J. 

Office:  177  Main  Street,  West  Orange,  H.  J. 

IkBXMTtAIA  or  Stxxxss 
(Address  by  George  E.  StrlngfeUow.  vioe 
president  of  Thomas  A.  Bdison.  Inc..  West 
Orange.  N.  J.,  and  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Ithaca  College,  before  a  meet- 
ing of  t»ie  New  Jersey  AsEodatlon  of 
Schools  of  Business.  Saturday.  November 
10.  19S1) 

The  ABso:latlon  of  Schools  of  Business  of 
New  Jersey,  founded  in  1»<4.  now  embraces 
nearly  all  of  the  business  schools  of  the 
State.  It  Is  devoted  to  the  promotlOD  of 
high  ethical  and  educational  sundards 
among  Its  members  and  of  close  cooperation 
with  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  with 
the  State  department  of  education  and  with 
professional,  business,  and  industrial  inter- 
ests  throiighout  the  8ta:«. 

My  good  friend.  Dr.  WUliam  C.  Cope,  your 
first  president,  one  of  the  State's  outstaxKl- 
Ing  civic,  business,  and  fraternal  >  leaders, 
is  honoring  us  with  his  presence  today,  and 
I  hope  will  edify  and  Inspire  us  with  his  log- 
ic and  eloquence  before  the  meeting  Is  over. 

The  education  of  American  youth  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  responitlbUltles  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  do  not  use  the  word  education  In  the 
narrow  sense  of  Imparting  knowledge  and  of 
training  In  techniques  and  sklUs.  I  use  It 
rather  with  the  fuller  meaning  which  in- 
volves the  develi^ment  of  the  entire  indi- 
vidual, especlaUy  bis  character  and  attl. 
tudes. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  with  the  weak- 
ening of  moral  standards  In  our  Nation, 
Teachers  know  that  if  America  Is  to  be 
saved   from   moral   ruin   and    thus   remain 


great,  we  must  depend  upon  the  youth  of 
today  who  will  be  our  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
Its  proper  education  is  a  great  responsfbtllty; 
It  Is  a  challenge  to  the  teachers  who  hold 
In  their  hands  the  future  of  America. 

I  know  you  are  probably  asking.  What 
about  the  church?    What  about  the  home? 

Religion  Is  as  basic  to  the  American  way 
of  life  as  the  air  w*  breathe  for  Ood-fearlng 
men  are  not  men-fearing  men.  We  must 
support  oxir  church  with  our  voices  and  our 
substance.  Churches  unfortunately  reach 
only  55  percent  of  our  population.  It  Is 
shocking  to  realin  that  approximately  68.- 
OOO.OCO  Americans  are  not  members  at  any 
church. 

The  home  Is  the  sociological  unit  which 
transcends  all  other  human  Institutions.  We 
must  support,  respect,  and  cherish  It.  Ttie 
disturbing  fact  Is  that  the  American  home 
la  weakening.  One  marriage  In  four  ends 
In  divorce,  the  home  is  becoming  less  s  cen- 
.ter  of  Interest  to  Its  members,  where  char- 
acter is  molded. 

But  every  child  In  America  must  attend 
school.  Only  the  teachers  of  America  come 
into  doee  contact  with  all  of  otir  future 
citizens.  The  teachers  In  a  very  real  sense 
control  the  destiny  of  America.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  teachers  to  keep  America 
American.    That  Is  a  great  responsibility. 

As  business  educators  you  train  young 
people  for  careers  in  commerce  and  busi- 
ness. The  success  oi  your  schools  depends 
upon  the  sticcess  of  your  graduates.  Tou 
have  done  much  to  make  and  keep  our  Na- 
tion strong,  but  we  must  all  do  more  If 
America's  futute  is  to  be  assured. 

You  know  that  the  essentials  of  sticccaa 
are  not  techniques,  skills,  or  knowledge.  Yon 
teach  the  youth  of  our  land  that  the  price- 
less Ingredient  of  success  Is  Integrity. 

I  would  like  to  refer.  If  I  may.  to  two 
other  important  essentials  of  success.  I  caU 
them  Industry  and  thrift.  But  let  us  first 
speak  briefly  of  integrity. 


•Subsequently   elected   Ulustrlou*  poten- 
tate  of  Salaam  Temple,  AAONMS. 


The  word  "Integrity"  U  a  Latin  word 
meaning  wtioleness.  Integrity  implies  aaoral 
wholeness  in  which  liigh  principle  and  good 
character  are  Inherent. 

Integrity  Is  that  quality  of  mind  and 
spirit  which  we  asaociau  with  honesty  and 
good  faith  either  in  pubUc  or  private  life. 
It  Is  the  foiuidatlon  upon  which  virtue  and 
morality  rest.  Integrity  la  the  Indispensable 
ingredient  for  success  in  business,  in  our 
professions  or  for  a  happy  life. 

Integrity  Is.  in  my  opinion,  the  first  re-' 
qulslte  for  good  government,  domestic  traD> 
qullllty.  and  International  peace.  The  great- 
est aase.  of  America  Is  not  her  mineral  de- 
posits, her  forests,  her  know-how.  or  other 
faculties:  her  greatest  asset  Is  the  character 
of  lu  citizens.  Let  us  preset  le  It.  If  our 
people  should  lose  their  fundamental  hon- 
esty, business  woiild  collapse  overnight.  If 
they  lose  their  sense  of  decency  do  one  wiU 
ije  safe.  If  they  lose  their  sense  of  liberty 
tyrants  wiU  spring  Into  power  overnight. 
There  is  no  subetltute  for  Integrity.  Evny- 
thing  we  are.  everything  we  have.  yes.  every- 
thing we  hope  for  rests  upon  the  IntegrtCy 
of  mankind. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  order  to  be  sucoas*- 
ful  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  an  Indi- 
vidual must  first  possess  a  fuU  meastire  of 
Integrity. 

May  I  sound  a  word  of  warning.  As  a 
NaUon  we  are  risking  the  loss  of  our  heri- 
tage. I  refer  to  the  attitude  of  our  dtlaens 
toward  local.  State,  and  National  Oovem- 
ments. 

In  laying  the  foundation  jf  our  Nation  our 
forefathers  assxuned  that  our  cltlaens  would 
participate  in  their  Government  and  thus 
accept  the  responsibility  as  well  as  the  prlvl- 
lege  of  democracy.  We  have  drifted  away 
irom  that  concept.  We  have  wished  for  good 
government  instead  of  worked  lor  It;  we 
have  expected  something  for  nothing.     Too 
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mant  of  us  have  lef»  the  responsibilities  of 
cltlsenshlp  and  the  control  of  our  public  af- 
fairs to  political  machines,  made  up  of  men 
and  women  whom  we  would  not  employ  in 
our  own  enterprises,  whom  we  would  not 
retain  as  lawyers,  for  whose  knowledge,  abU- 
Ity.  and  exp^rlenoe  we  liave  little  or  no  re- 
spect, and  la  wtaoae  character  we  have  no 
confidence. 

Let  us  emphasise  and  reem'lhaatae  in  edu- 
cating the  youth  of  today  that  integrity  Is 
the  first  essential  of  success — the  first  step 
to  true  greatness. 

SMODSIBI 

Industry  la,  I  think,  the  second  essential 
to  success. 

Industry  may  be  defined  as  the  application 
of  one's  efforts  to  a  task  or  business.  The 
disturbing  fact  today  Is  that  more  and  more 
people  are  becoming  less  and  less  industrious. 
Hard  work,  which  was  once  considered  a  vir- 
tue, is  now  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  vice. 
This  ctian^ing  concept  toward  work  presents 
a  challenge,  which  must  be  faced  especially 
by  the  teachers  of  America.  Schools  of  busi- 
ness may  weU  take  a  leading  part  in  empha- 
staing  the  fact  that  industry  is  an  essential 
to  success  in  any  and  every  field  of  human 
endeavor. 

In  my  boyhood  days  parents  believed  in 
the  gospel  of  hard  work.  Bach  of  us.  as 
members  of  the  household,  had  regular  tasks 
to  perform,  and  I  assure  you  we  performed 
them.  It  was  then,  as  it  should  be  now.  the 
accepted  and  established  pattern  of  society. 

One  pt  the  clearest  lessons  of  history  Is 
that  a  nation  declines  when  Its  cltlxens  loae 
their  aest  for  work  and  become  indolent  and 
pleasure  seeking.  History  shows  that  no  na- 
tion can  remain  great  unless  its  dtlaens  are 
industrious. 

The  world's  benefactors,  the  truly  great 
men  and  women  of  all  time,  have  been  con- 
secrated to  their  work.  I  know  of  none  who 
was  not  diligent  and  persevering. 

"In  this  day  and  age  when  practically  no- 
body realizes  the  value  and  discipline  of  hard 
work,  when  we  have  adopted  the  foollah  Idea 
that  the  less  work  ws  do,  the  more  humani- 
tarian we  become,  it  still  remains  that  the 
only  way  anyone  ever  got  anywhere  Is  by 
diligent.  unrenUttlng.  and  never-ending  toil." 
aaid  Kabbl  WUUam  F.  Rosenblum. 

"Thomas  A.  Bdison  is  an  example  of  the 
truth  that  this  Nation  was  buUt  up  by  men 
who  worked,  and  worked  hard,  and  as  a  result 
they  not  only  succeeded  materially  but  they 
also  succeeded  emotionally  and  psychologi- 
caUy,"  concluded  Dr.  Rosenblum. 

And  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  teach  a  pro- 
foundly spiritual  Issson  from  the  greatest 
book  ever  written,  for  there  we  read  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "And  whosoever  shaU 
compel  thee  to  go  a  mUe,  go  with  iiim  twain." 


The  third  eesenUal  to  suoosas  Is  thrift. 
Like  integrity  and  industry.  It,  too.  is  an  old- 
fashioned  word.  Thrift  has  been  defined  as 
"the  wise  use  of  hxunan  and  material  re- 
sources." The  term  implies  reasonable  sav- 
ings and  wise  investments. 

The  essence  of  thrift  Is  to  spend  less  than 
ws  earn.  "If  you  know  how  to  spend  less 
than  you  get,"  said  Franklin,  "you  have  the 
I>hiloeopher's  stone." 

Thrift  means  the  wise  spending  of  money 
by  an  Individual  or  by  a  government.  In  our 
homes  It  means  economy  of  everything  we 
consxune.  Nationally,  it  means  a  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  reeources.  It  meins  a 
balancing  of  both  household  and  national 
budgets. 

Thrift  requires  the  determination  to  hold 
to  purposes  and  to  keep  first  things  first. 
Thrift  requires  foresight  and  self-denial. 

Many  of  the  schools  of  our  country  have 
systematically  endeavored  to  teach  thrift. 
The  American  Bankers  Association,  tiM 
National  Educational  Association,  and  the 
Parent  Teachers  Association  have  worked  to- 


gether in  the  development  of  school -savings 
programs.  I  am  informed  that  all  schools 
now  teach  the  importance  of  conserving 
natural  resources.  They  deal  with  govern- 
mental problems  Including  those  of  taxation 
and  national  expenditures.  Many  schools 
are  helping  our  young  people  to  understand 
better  their  dally  problems  including  those 
of  budgeting  and  family  living. 

Despite  the  teaching  of  thrift  in  our 
schools,  the  leesons  of  the  classrooms  are  be- 
ing largely  forgotten  in  the  national  scene. 
The  pyramiding  of  debt  and  deficit  spending 
will  ineviubly  lead  to  national  disaster. 

Former  President  Roosevelt,  when  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  for  the  first  time, 
pointed  this  out  when  he  said.  "An  individ- 
ual or  a  government  can  spend  more  than 
It  takes  in  for  a  year  or  so,  but  you  and  I 
know,"  continued  the  candidate,  "that  when 
an  individual  or  a  government  throws  cau- 
tion to  the  winds  and  becomes  a  spendthrift 
It  is  headed  for  bankruptcy." 

Our  people  are  being  Uught  by  New  and 
Fair  Deal  politicians  in  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties  to  beUeve  that  gov- 
ernoaent  is  somettiing  to  live  on  Instead  of 
under.  "People  should  support  the  Govern- 
ment," said  Drover  Cleveland,  "rather  than 
the  Government  support  ths  people."  "If 
we  can  prevent  the  Government  from  wast- 
ing the  labors  of  the  people  imder  the  pre- 
text of  caring  for  tlwm."  said  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, "the  people  will  be  happy."  That 
sound  advice  Is  a  warning  that  we  must 
heed  If  we  are  to  avoid  financial  chaos  with 
the  resultant  destruction  of  our  way  of  life. 

History  shows  that  inflation  has  its  roots 
in  the  kind  of  extravagance  In  which  we  are 
currently  Imbibing.  It  was  Inflation  that 
produced  Hitler.  It  was  Inflation  that  pro- 
duced Mussolini.  It  was  inflation  that  pro- 
duced Stalin.  And  inflation  in  America  will 
produce  a  dictator  in  America  who  would  be 
as  ruthless  as  the  three  I  have  mentioned. 

It  was  extravagance,  loose  morals,  and  graft 
that  ruined  Rome.  I  often  wonder  how  long 
It  will  take  America  to  releam  the  lessoa 
of  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is 
the  sacred  duty  of  tlKwe  who  would  save  our 
way  of  life  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  that 
no  individual  can  l>e  successful  and  that  no 
nation  can  long  survive  without  integrity, 
industry  and  thrift.  These  are  the  essen- 
tials of  success. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Stringfellow's 
address.  Dr.  J.  Gk>odner  Olll,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Rider  College,  after  making  the 
following  remarks  presented  him  with 
the  citation  immediately  below: 

It  Is  a  distinct  privilege  this  year  to  award 
the  annual  citation  of  merit  to  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  American  leaders.  Dr. 
George  B.  Strlngfellow,  vice  president  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries.  Inc.  Aside 
from  his  innumerable  bticlnecs  and  indus- 
trial responsibilities.  Dr.  Strlngfellow  gives 
generously  of  bis  time  and  moans  in  behalf 
of  all  worth  while  civic  enterprises.  Perhaps 
most  outstanding  of  all  is  the  fact  that  he 
gives  primacy  to  the  spiritual,  moral,  and 
human  values  of  life  which  are  so  sorely 
needed  at  this  tinte  in  world  affairs.  It  is 
with  htunble  pride  and  sinoerest  congratula- 
tions that  on  l>ehalf  of  the  New  Jersey  Associ- 
ation of  Schools  of  Businees  I  present  to  Dr. 
Strlngfellow  this  citation  in  recognition  of 
his  many  Invaluable  contributions  In  support 
of  our  American  Ideals  of  Justice,  honor,  and 
human  kindness. 

"CTTATIOM 

"A  recognized  leader  in  the  world  of  btisi- 
ness.  Or.  Strlngfellow  has  contributed  much 
to  civic  and  community  welfare  of  New  Jer- 
sey. In  addition  to  holding  many  Impor- 
tant posts  in  Industry  and  finanoe,  he  has 
exerted  progressive  Influence  In  development 
of  sound  labor  relations  and  in  furthering 


spirit  of  brotherhood  on  interracial  and  In- 
terreligtous  pUnes. 

"As  Klwanis  repreeentetive  to  United  Na- 
tions. Dr.  StrlngfeUow  has  directed  his  suporb 
talenta  into  all  important  channels  of  effec- 
tive international  processes  looking  toward 
dawn  of  peace  among  men. 

"Always  friend  of  youth  and  Inspiration  to 
the  oncoming  generation,  he  has  been  re- 
cipient of  highest  academic  honors  from 
leading  institutions  of  higher  education.  His 
steadfast  devotion,  the  cause  of  social  wel- 
fare likewise  has  won  him  deserved  honors 
as  the  outstanding  citizen  of  the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood.  In  short,  he  has  met  the  moat 
exacting  tests  of  civic  quality  among  friends 
and  neighbors  who  know  him  best," 


Ead  tke  Umi  Problems  and  Wt  Ead 
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or 


HON.  HENDERSON  L  LANHAM 

or  oaoaou 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSXNTATTVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rioou),  I  include  a 
column  by  Walter  Locke  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Atlanta  Journal.  The 
article  is  entitled  "End  the  Land  Prob- 
lems and  We  End  Communism." 

There  la  so  much  sound  economics  and 
horse  sense  in  this  article  that  I  would 
like  to  give  it  as  wide  circulation  as 
possible: 

End  TBI  Land  Pboblzms  amd  Wi  End 
CoiucumsM 

We  have  had  as  yet  no  great  land  problem 
in  America.  Till  lately  there  was  land  for 
anyone  who  would  settle  on  it  and  make  use 
of  It.  Our  social  pressures  were  eased  by 
the  plenitude  of  land. 

There  were  the  hundreds  at  thousands  of 
soldiers  to  be  demobUiaed  after  a  long  war. 
Could  such  an  army  be  returned  to  dvU  life 
peacably?  The  answer  was  the  homestead. 
Land  was  a  job.  In  the  West  was  land,  a 
Job.  free  for  the  taking.  The  Weet  was 
swiftly  occupied. 

The  free  land  gone,  we  set  up  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  for  the  Jobless.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  free  land.  Government  provided 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  homes. 

No  serious  land  problem  In  America  as  ]ret. 
A  big  country,  a  small  population  has  seen 
to  that. 

With  no  land  problem  at  home,  we  have 
not  understood  the  plight  of  peoples  in  ths 
older,  crowded  lands.  But  for  this  we  might 
have  been  able  to  save  China  from  ths 
Communists. 

CHINA  PaOBUOC 

China  has  less  fertile  soU  than  the  United 
States.  It  has  three  times  as  many  people 
In  China  depending  on  Its  soU.  That  makes 
a  land  problem  for  the  Chinese. 

In  China  the  landless  man  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  landed  man.  The  one  could 
labor  only  by  consent  of  the  other.  Such 
is  the  land  problem  wherever  It  exists — the 
dependence  of  the  many  landless  on  the  few 
who  own  the  land. 

The  Communists  in  China  promised  the 
landless  land  of  their  own.  The  latwlless 
Chinese  welcomed  them.  So  China  fell  to 
the  Communists. 

Do  the  Chinese  peasants,  now  they  have 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Communists,  own 
the  land  they  tlU?    Ask  the  North 
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rrom  th«  landlords  of  Korea  tbc  Comnra- 
nlsts  took  without  compensation  all  tbelr 
land  save  wbat  tbey  could  till  themselves. 
The  confiscated  land  was  than  diatrlbvited 
amcmg  tha  tenants.  But  the  tenant  did 
not  find  himself  an  owner.  He  bad  only 
traded  landlords.  He  was  now  a  tenant  <tf 
the  state.  His  rent  was  taken  In  the  form 
(rf  taxes.  Very  high  taxes  they  were.  He 
received  no  title  to  bis  land.  If  he  failed  to 
please  the  agents  of  the  state,  he  promptly 
lost  his  land. 

The  peasants  bad  hoped  and  erpeeted  to 
be  freemen  on  farms  of  their  own.  Tb«y 
found  themselves  tenants  at  the  mercy  of 
the  state. 

So  it  was  in  Russia  when  the  peasants 
yielded  to  the  Communists  under  promises 
of  land  for  themselves.  So  It  is  in  Clilna. 
All  too  late  the  people  there  find  themselves 
In  chains  to  new  masten  more  greedy  and  re- 
lentless than  the  old. 

The  peasants  could  have  been  freed  In 
China  as  we  have  freed  them  In  Japan.  We 
did  not  seize  tbe  opportunity.  Tbe  Oonunu- 
nists  with  their  false  promises  came  in. 
The  peasants  have  been  betrayed.  Too  late, 
they  know  tbat  cow. 

India  has  half  the  land  of  the  United 
States  and  more  than  twice  as  many  people. 
A  few  lords  own  the  land  from  which  the 
many  have  to  Uy.  This  makai  m  few  rlcb 
and  many  poor. 

Tbat  offers  In  India  as  it  did  in  China  the 
opportunity  of  the  Oommtmlsts. 

In  they  coMe,  promising  the  Indian  peas, 
ants  the  land  they  till.  Will  tbe  Indian 
peasants,  like  the  Chinese  peasants,  fall  for 
the  deceit?  Will  India  be  captured  by  tbe 
Communists  as  China  has  been? 

When  the  pioneers  crossed  the  plains  In 
their  prairie  schooners  they  were  often  im- 
periled by  sweeping  prairie  fires.  They  had 
a  way  of  escape — the  backfire. 

In  the  path  of  the  approaching  flames  they 
would  set  a  fire  of  tbelr  own.  That  fire 
would  clear  a  space  into  which  they  couH 
move  beyond  the  reach  of  the  coming  holo- 
caust. T^ey  robbed  the  enemy  Are  of  Its 
fuel  by  setting  a  friendly  Are. 

FUKL  rOB  COMMXEa 
The  land  problem  is  the  fuel  on  which 
communism  feeds.  We  have  ta  the  United 
States  no  land  problem.  We  are,  aceordinfrly. 
In  no  danger  of  going  Coaununlst.  The 
backfire  saves  us: 

In  India  :-nd  In  other  crowded  lands  back- 
llres  against  communism  are  b«»lng  set.  End 
the  land  problem,  you  end  the  Commimlsts 
In  India  tbey  are  buying  the  land  of  the 
landlords  and  seUlng  It  to  their  tenants  on 
easy  terms.  They  are  teaching  the  peasants 
better  ways  to  farm.  No  prosperous  peasant, 
owning  bis  own  farm,  is  going  to  turn  Oom- 
mimist.  If  this  backAre  moves  fast,  India 
will  not  gc  Communist. 

There  is  a  land  problem  in  Egypt  and  Iran 
A  few  landlords  live  richly.  The  many  peas- 
ants live  In  bitter  poverty.  Oreat  danger 
there  of  capture  by  tbe  Communists. 

A  very  old  story  of  a  land  problem  and  its 
solution  Is  told  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus. 
There  was  to  be  in  the  Promised  Land  each 
ftfUetb  year  a  year  of  Jubilee.  In  tbat  year 
went  tbe  command.  "Te  shaU  return  unto 
every  man  his  possession."    For— 

"Tbe  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever:  for 
the  land  Is  mine;  and  ye  are  strangers  and 
sojourners  with  me.  And  in  all  tbe  land 
of  your  possession  ye  shaU  grant  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  land." 

The  land,  so  went  the  law,  was  to  be  kept 
for  the  people.  For  in  any  nation  where  the 
land  Is  for  but  a  few,  there  men  cannot  be 
free;  and  where  men  are  not  free  the  nation 
become  an  easy  prey  to  despoUers,  even  to 
Communists. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  BHOSC  IBLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSSNTATTVIS 

Monday,  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  re- 
Insurance  pajrments  to  States  for  tin- 
employment- insurance  benefits,  and 
under  leave  already  granted  to  me.  I 
Include  in  these  remarks  a  press  release 
and  an  analysis  of  the  bill  as  follows: 
RxpKXBSKTSTivB  AiMX  J.  FoaaicD.  Dbmocsat, 
Rhodv  Island.  Iwiaooixaa  Biu.  PiovmiNc 
FOR  Rktnsttkamcb  Patmsnts  to  Btatks  fob 

UlVXMPU>TlSXNT-IlfSTntAMCK   BSMEFTTS 

Representative  Ann  J.  FoaAWo.  Democrat, 
Rhode  Island,  today  Introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  and  Senators  John  O.  PASToaa«,and 
Theooors  p.  Grxem,  Democrats.  Rhode  Is- 
land, Introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate 
which  would  establish  a  FMeral  account  in 
tbe  unemployment  trust  fund  by  appropri- 
ating 100  percent  of  Federal  unemployment 
taxes  to  tbls  account.  This  account  would 
be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  administration 
of  the  unemployment-lrsurance  program 
and  public  employment  offices,  and  for  pay- 
ments to  States  whoee  unemployment  re- 
serve funds  are  nearing  depletion  because  of 
unusual  unemployment  and  consequent 
costs. 

Bir.  PoBSND  stated: 

"The  provlBion  granting  advances  to  States 
whose  unemployment  fxmds  have  neared  ex- 
haustion expired  on  January  1.  1952.  Con- 
sequently, at  the  present  time  there  Is  no 
provision  for  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
States  whose  funds  are.  threatened  with  in- 
solvency. 

"The  Federal  unemployment  tax  is  8  per- 
cent, with  an  offset  for  taxes  paid  into  State 
funds  of  90  percent.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment collects  the  remaining  three-tenths  of 
1  percent  and  these  collections  go  into  tbe 
general  Federal  revenues.  Administrative 
costs  of  the  employment-security  programs 
of  both  the  Federal  and  State  Ooveruments 
are  paid  out  of  the  general  Federal  revenues 
by  appropriations.  These  costs  have  never 
been  as  large  as  tax  collections.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  the  tax  collections  were  about 
•66,000,000  more  tban  the  costs  of  admin- 
istration. 

"There  is  no  Justification  for  a  tax  on  pay- 
rolls to  meet  the  general  expenses  of  tbe 
Government.  The  present  situation  has 
been  criticised  In  tbat  the  Government  Is 
making  a  profit  on  this  tax.  Collections 
from  this  tax  shotild  be  earmarked  to  insure 
tbat  tbey  are  used  entirely  for  employment 
security  purposes,  and  my  bill  so  provides. 
My  bill  also  provides  tbat  these  earmarked 
funds  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the 
cost  of  the  employment  security  programs 
and  payments  to  States  whoee  unemploy- 
ment fluids  are  facing  financial  dllBcuity. 
Earmarking  of  these  funds  for  this  purpose 
will  give  reasonable  assurance  that  the  em- 
ployment security  programs  will  be  ade- 
quately financed  in  periods  of  recession,  oou- 
version,  or  reconversion. 

"It  is  the  responsibility  ot  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  those  States  whose 
funds,  because  of  general  economic  condi- 
tions beyond  their  control,  are  facing  bank- 
ruptcy. The  use  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment account  for  reinsurance  payments  to 
such  States  wUl  assure  an  effective  and  sound 
unemployment  Insurance  system  with  ade- 
quate  reserves   to  meet   any   contingency. 


Tbese  payments  wiU  help  maintain  the  sol- 
vency of  State  funds  without  Jeopardising 
benefit  standards,  and  tbey  will  enable 
Olates  to  plan  adequate  long-range  financing 
programs.  They  will  strengthen  the  State 
systems  of  unemployment  insurance,  since 
they  will.  Without  detracting  from  th*  in- 
dependence of  State  action,  establish  pooled 
reserves  which  will  be  available  to  all  States. 
These  payments  will  serve  a  particular  and 
urgent  need  of  those  States  which,  desptte 
provident  financing,  are  facing  insolvency 
through  no  fault  of  tbelr  own.  Costs  of  un« 
employment  insurance  vary  in  the  dlflerent 
States  because  of  differences  in  rates  of  in. 
sured  qnsmplofi— nt. 

"As  an  example  of  such  a  State,  I  migbt 
describe  tbe  situation  in  my  owa  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  We  have  faced  eooslatently 
high  benefit  costs,  dtie  to  the  nature  of  our 
economy.  We  have  a  high  degree  of  In- 
dustrialisation. Our  Imtastrles  arc  unstable 
and  seasonal,  and.  because  Rhode  Island  Is 
highly  industrlalleed,  we  have  a  high  per- 
centage of  Insured  unemployment.  From 
IMC  to  1960.  the  ratio  of  Insured  unemploy- 
ment in  Rhode  Island  averaged  7.4  percent, 
while  tbe  national  average  was  4.04  percent. 
In  1951,  insured  unemployment  averaged  19 
percent.  ThU  was  entirely  contrary  to  tbe 
trend  natlonslly. 

"The  benefits  paid  In  Rhode  Island  arc  not 
overgenerous  when  compared  to  other  States. 
Fifteen  States  hsve  a  higher  maximum  pay- 
ment than  tbe  938  maximum  in  Rhode  Island 
and  17  other  States  make  payments  for  a 
duration  of  M  weeka.  Rhode  Islsnd  has 
attempted  to  limit  unemployment  benefit 
costs  by  amending  qualifying  proTlnlons  and 
strengttienlng  internal  controls  snd  sdmhi* 
Istratlon.  Desptte  all  Its  efforts,  our  unern* 
ployment  funds  are  facing  a  critical  con* 

dltlOD. 

"One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  enacting  a  S 
percent  Federal  unemployment  tax  was  to 
removed  the  competitive  disadvantage*  that 
wotiJd  exist  without  a  uniform  rate  of  tax 
on  employers  in  all  States,  ft  is  very  prob- 
able that  few.  if  sny,  of  the  States  would 
have  provided  unemployment  instiraoce 
benefits  without  such  Federal  action.  R»« 
Instmince  payments  will  further  advsnce  this 
policy  of  Congress  by  reducing,  in  effect,  tbe 
amount  of  reventw  which  blgh-eost  State* 
would  have  to  raise  from  payroll  taxes,  and, 
thereby,  tend  to  equaJlae  tbe  competitive 
position  of  employers  In  such  btgb-coet 
States. 

"Ttie  House  report.  In  commenting  on  the 
original  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
visions In  tbe  Social  Security  Act  of  19S5, 
states:  Tnemployment  compensation  Is 
valuable  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  ta- 
drwtrlal  workers  themselvee.  It  is  a  measure 
tending  to  maintain  porcbaatng  power,  upon 
which  business  and  Industry  are  dependent.' 
Tbls  polnu  up  the  fact  that  unemployment 
Is  a  social  and  economic  problem  which  is 
essentially  national  in  soope  and  should  be 
dealt  with  in  tbls  Ught. 

"Am  proof  of  the  fact  tbat  in  its  rorsal-^bt 
the  Congress  well  understood  tbe  effect*  of 
unemployment  insurance,  we  can  ]obk  at 
tbe  situation  in  the  city  of  Lawrence  Uasa, 
in  tbe  spring  of  1»49,  as  reported  In  BusineM 
Week  for  May  7.  1948.  I  quote  in  part  from 
Business  Week: 

"  'It  takes  a  lot  more  to  make  a  deoressloa 
In  1040  than  it  did  In  tbe  early  tbb-- 
tle«-  •  •  •  Last  week  more  than  23.000 
of  tbe  67,000  workers  In  Lawrence  and  Itt 
suburbs  were  Jobless  or  only  partially  em- 
ployed, but  despite  this,  business  condition* 
were  about  tbe  sams  as  tbey  were  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  •  •  •  The  p*n<iom 
of  depression  conditions  without  depr**slon 
Is  explained  In  tbls  way  by  Lawrence  busl- 
nessmen:  "Unemployment  compensation  ba* 
proved  to  be  an  effective  cushion  for  buat- 
"«■• — ••  ^ell  as  workers — against  the  'mpeflt 
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"Tbls  bill  would  Insure  tbat  a  ■imn^r 
situstion  would  exist  In  any  and  all  Sutes 
which  may  suffer  eoononUe  reverses  beyond 
tbdr  oontroL" 

SoMMABT  or  TRB  Faoviaiuic*  OF  m  Bnx 

Th«  bill  wrmld  provide  for  a  100  percent 
•Pfvoprlatlon  of  Federal  unemployment  tax 
collections  to  the  Federal  unemployment 
account.  This  aooount  would  be  used  to  pay 
tbs  administrative  cost*  (tf  tbe  employment 
security  programs  and  for  reinsurance  pay- 
ments. 

A  SUte  would  be  eligible  for  s  rLlnsinance 
payment  at  any  time  when  its  unemployment 
fund  balance  falls  below  benefiu  paid  in 
tbat  calendar  quarter  of  the  last  eight  cal- 
endar quarters  In  which  bcneAt  payments 
were  highest.  Any  number  of  payment* 
oould  be  made  wltbln  a  year,  with  tbe  limi- 
tation that  each  payment  cannot  exceed 
benefiu  paid  in  tbat  quarter  of  tbe  last 
eight  quarters  in  which  payments  were  blgb- 
est.  The  total  amount  of  a  payment  or  pay- 
ments in  a  year  would  te  limited  to  tbe 
amount  of  benefit  expenditures  in  excess  of 
2.7  percent  of  taxable  wages  in  that  year  or. 
In  other  words,  to  tbe  excess  costs  over  and 
above  tbe  SUU1  share  of  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax.  Where  payments  to  a 
State  are  in  rxces*  of  tbls  amount,  an  ad- 
justment would  be  made  by  transferring 
from  tbe  State's  aooount  to  tbe  Fsderal  un- 
employment account  suob  excess. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  tbe  financial 
Irttgbt  of  a  needy  State  is  due  to  factors  kw- 
yond  its  control.  rajLher  Uian  a  failure  to 
suspend  reduced  employer  tax  rate*  in  the 
face  of  mounting  benefit  expenditure*,  the 
bUl  provides  that  a  SUte  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  payments  must  have  suspended  tuch 
reduced  employer  tax  stes  If  its  fund  Is 
lower  than  the  greater  of  either  (1)6  percent 
of  taxable  wages  in  the  preceding  year,  or  (2) 
three  times  the  average  annual  benefit  ex- 
penditures during  the  preceding  5-year  pe- 
rtod.  Most  State  laws  now  provide  for  sus- 
pensions, and  in  many  Instances,  the  level 
•pedfled  Is  blsber  than  tbat  contained  in 
tbe  biU. 

AwALrsis  or  Bnx  To  Paovni*  FAncxirr*  to 
Stavx  UwcatnoTMsirr  Frmo*  anb  roa  OtRsa 
Ptnrosis 

Tbe  bill  would  revise  sections  SOI  and  302 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  and 
would  add  to  tbe  act  a  new  title  XII  entitled 
"Payments  to  State  Unemployment  Funds." 

nCnOM     1.    FSDSBAL    UNXMPLOTUENT    ACCOONT 

Under  section  1  of  the  bill,  sections  SOI  and 
t02  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended, 
would  be  revised  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  unemployment  account 
consisting  of  100  percent  of  the  taxes  received 
after  June  30,  1963.  tmder  tbe  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  and  covered  into  the 
Treasury.  Temporary  loans  to  the  account 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  authorized  initially  until  the  fund 
becomes  self-sustaining  through  tax  re- 
ceipts. Moneys  In  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment account  would  lie  used  (1)  to  pay 
Federal  and  Sta*^e  administrative  costs  of 
operating  ths  employment  service  and  un- 
employment compensation  systems  in  the 
amounts  specified  from  year  to  year  by  the 
Coni^rcss  in  appropriation  acts,  (3)  for  pay- 
ments to  Stats  unemployment  funds,  as 
hereinafter  provided  for  by  title  ZII. 

sECTtOM  s.  rm.*  xn — patbckkts  to  statb 

ONXMPLOTMXirr   rtTNDS 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  revise  tbe  pres- 
ent title  xn  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  payments  to  the 
Ststes  from  the  Federal  unemployment  ac- 
count in  the  event  of  threatened  insolvency. 
Sectloa  1201  (a)  of  the  revised  title  XII, 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3),  would  provide 


tbat  a  State  can  qualify  for  paymenta  after 
July  1.  1962.  subject  to  tbe  foUowing  cam- 
dlttons: 

(1)  At  any  ttm*  that,  during  a  calendar 
quarter,  the  balance  Of  the  State's  unem- 
ployment compensation  fund  falls  below  tbe 
amount  of  compensation  benefit*  paid  under 
tb?  SUte  law  in  tbe  bigbeet  of  tbe  eight  pre- 
ceding calendar  quarters; 

(2)  After  December  31.  1963.  no  SUte 
would  be  qualified  for  paymenta  unless  tbe 
tax  rate  under  the  8UU  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  is  at  least  2.7  percent  when- 
ever the  balance  in  the  SUte  fund  on  tbe 
tax  oompuution  dsu  U  (a)  leas  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  most  recent  annual  taxable  pay- 
roll or  (b)  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  paid  from  the  SUU 
fund  during  the  preceding  6-year  period: 

(S)  The  SUU  agency  submiu  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  a  request  for  payments,  ao- 
oompanled  by  neoesaary  Information. 

Subsections  (fc)  and  (c)  of  section  1201 
of  the  erised  title  xn  would  require  tbe 
Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  application  of  a 
SUU  agency,  to  find  whether  the  qualify- 
ing conditions  for  paymenu  exist  and  to 
certify  to  tbe  Sccretsiry  of  the  Treasury  (snd 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  would  be  re- 
quired to  transfer  from  tbs  Federal  unem- 
ployment account  to  tbe  SUU's  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  account)  paymenta  in  the 
amount  requested  by  tbe  SUte,  but  not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  compensation  bene- 
flta  paid  by  the  SUU  In  the  highest  of  th* 
eight  preceding  calendar  quarters. 

SutMectlon  (d)  of  section  1201.  title  XH. 
as  revised,  would  provide  for  an  adjust- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  with  respect 
to  any  StaU  receiving  paymenta  (by  mak- 
ing transfers  from  the  SUU's  unemployment 
trust  fund  account  to  tbe  Federal  unem- 
ployment account)  so  that  the  paymenta  to 
the  SUU  during  tbe  calendar  year  sre  lim- 
ited to  the  actual  excess  of  beneflta  paid 
in  tbat  year  over  SUU  tax  reoelpta  com- 
puted at  a  rata  of  2.7  percent. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  1201,  title  xn, 
as  revised,  contains  necessary  definition*. 
sccnoM  s.  psaFBcmro  amxnomknt* 

Section  S  oonUlns  necessary  perfecting 
amendmenta  to  continue  oongressional  au- 
thority to  appropriaU, under  Utie  IX  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act,  as  amended. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaooN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Oregon  has  the  largest  stand  of  com- 
mercial timber  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
It  is  one  of  the  major  assets  not  only  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  but  of  the  entire 
Northwest.  Unfortunately  forestry 
practices  in  the  early  years  of  our  history 
resulted  In  the  denuding  of  forest  lands 
of  this  valuable  crop  without  any  atten- 
tion being  given  to  replacing  it. 

However,  our  State  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  now  following  the 
practice  of  forestry  preservation  provid- 
ing for  a  sustained  yield  which  will  pre- 
aei-ve  this  great  crop.  In  1944  the  Con- 
gress passed  Public  Law  273  which  pro- 
vides for  the  pooling  of  private  holdings 


of  forest  lands  with  those  helJ  by  the 
Government  in  order  to  carry  out  a  long- 
range  program  tor  forest  prcservction 
on  an  annual  jrield  basis.  In  the  maga- 
zipe  American  Forests  in  its  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 1952  appeared  an  article  entlUed 
**They  Plan  by  the  Century."  written  by 
Harold  Bradley  Say  and  Nort  Baser,  la 
which  this  program  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  273  is  contemplated  in  ono 
of  the  forest  areas  in  western  Oregon. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  discussion  of  this 
worth-while  program  and  I  include  the 
article,  which  follows: 

Thtt  Plan  st  thx  CBmmr 
(By  Harold  Bradley  Say  and  Nort  Baser) 
Community  security,  maximum  utliiaatlon. 
and  forcsta  forever  in  wesum  Oregon.  Thesa 
are  the  goals  of  Pope  ft  Talbot  in  prqpoalng 
a  sustained  yield  logging  agreement  with  th* 
Government. 

A  winUr's  morning  a  few  weeks  ago  when  a 
Chinook  wind  was  melting  tbe  new  snow  on 
the  treee  up  to  the  6.000-foot  level,  we 
tramped  along  tbe  moss  covered  ruta  of  a 
trail  cut  in  1883  by  pioneers  crossing  the 
Cascades  into  Oregon's  WillametU  Valley. 
Tbe  same  virgin  forest  reached  up  tbe  rldg* 
sides  and  down  into  tbe  dark  creek  canyons— 
the  same,  only  a  timber  generation  older. 

We  were  out  to  have  a  look  at  some  190.000 
acres  in  wbat  is  known  as  "the  Upper  Willam- 
etU Working  Circle"  where  it  is  proposed 
tbat  the  United  SUtes  Forest  Service  pool 
Ita  stand  with  that  of  a  privau  firm  to  the 
end  tbat  this  forest  shall  never  vanish;  that 
it  be  managed  to  yield  perpetually  and  to 
give  stability  and  permanent  employment 
to  the  local  community. 

Prom  high  on  the  slopes  we  could  see  about 
us  where  bare  patches  had  been  snipped  out 
of  tbe  forest,  much  as  though  a  small  boy 
had  taken  scissors  to  his  bair.  Later  a  doe* 
Inspection  was  to  reveal  signs  of  a  new  crop 
beginning  to  grow.  A  carefully  planned  cuU 
ting  cycle  would  provide  another  mature 
stand  ready  for  harvest  well  before  th*  en- 
tire unit  had  been  logged. 

As  we  traveled  the  ever-expanding  network 
of  wtfl-buUt  logging  roads  we  encountered 
countless  skillfully  plloUd  trucks  on  tbelr 
way  down  tbe  slopes  to  the  mill  at  Oakrldg*. 
a  Uttle  weetem  Oregon  town  which  baa,  per- 
hapa.  the  brightest  future  of  any  in  the  SUU. 

The  trucks,  some  loaded  with  timber  off 
tbe  WillametU  National  Forest  and  other* 
off  lands  owned  by  Pope  &  Talbot,  Inc..  are 
unlta  In  an  operation  which  tbls  pioneer 
lumber  company  is  voluntarily  conducting 
as  though  Ita  cooperative  timber  manage- 
ment plan  were  even  now  in  effect  on  tbe  pro- 
posed combined  unit. 

The  pooling,  if  carried  out  after  headings 
by  the  United  SUtes  Forest  Service,  would  be 
done  iinder  PubUc  Law  273  of  1044,  sponsored 
in  Congress  by  two  Oregon  men,  the  late 
Senator  Charles  McNary  and  RepreseuUtlve 
Harkis  Ellsworth.  Mr.  Ellswokth  migbt 
be  styled  an  "ultra  conservative"  by  some. 
He  is,  without  question,  an  avowed  opponent 
of  Government  expansion  in  business  and  a 
proponent  of  free  enUrprise.  Tet  he  sees  the 
proposed  agreement  as  "almost  exactly  the 
type  of  cooperative  stutained  yield  harvest 
plan  envisaged  by  passage  of  Public  Law  273." 

Charles  McNary,  Republican  SenaU  leader 
at  tbe  time  of  his  death,  was  likewise  an 
apostle  in  the  school  that  believes  the  least 
possible  Federal  Government  makes  for  the 
best  Government.  Senator  Gut  Cosixut,  who 
upon  Senator  McNary's  death  took  charge 
of  the  bill  in  the  SenaU,  is  noted  among 
bis  colleagues  for  bis  solid  analytical  think- 
ing. "Will  It  work?  WUl  this  accompllsb 
what  we  seek?"  Tbese  are  questions  he  In- 
slsta  on  having  answered  before  he  lends 
his  hand  to  any  piece  of  legislation. 
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It  !■  Bignlflcant  tbat  Public  Law  273  was 
nurtured  Into  being  by  these  tluee  Ore- 
g"n<^"Ti  who  knew  the  forest  problem  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  at  first  hand.  All 
felt  that  such  pooling  offered  the  only 
practical  way  of  permitting  private  opera- 
tors with  otherwise  InralSclcnt  timber  hold- 
ings to  go  on  a  perpetual  operating  basis  In 
tree  growing  and  harvesting. 

The  Oovernment  and  private  enterprls* 
have  long  been  In  partnership  In  the  lum- 
bering Industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Public  Law  273  would  make  them  partners 
In  forest  management  as  well.  The  United 
States  Porsstry  Serrloe  la  already  commit- 
ted to  selective  logging  by  tress  or  areas. 
A  sustalned-yleid  agreement  extends  that 
policy  to  private  acreages. 

It  Is  doubly  Interesting  that  Pope  St 
TUbot,  Inc.,  the  firm  proposing  to  pod  its 
timber  acreage  with  Uncle  Sam's  In  the 
Willamette  National  Forest,  Is  the  oldest 
lumber  company  west  of  the  Mlarisslppl. 
SaUlng  from  East  Machlas.  Maine.  A.  J. 
Pope  and  Frederic  Talbot  landed  In  San 
Ftanclsco  In  the  gold  rush  days  of  1849. 
They  resisted  the  urge  that  made  a  few 
men  rastly  rich  and  left  a  legion  washed 
out  and  broken.  They  stayed  with  their 
trade.  They  knew  that  the  new  country 
would  need  to  do  a  lot  of  building.  Short- 
ly they  were  opo-ating  a  Ughterage  busi- 
ness on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  were  soon 
In  the  business  at  selling  lumber  shipped 
around  the  Horn.  Th«y  knew  New  Kng- 
iMkd  lumber  could  not  build  the  West. 

The  pioneers  who  settled  the  Oregon 
country  had  imagination.  Without  a  ▼!- 
wtam  at  what  the  n«w  eountry  held  for 
tiMm.  many  would  ne««r  havw  eotne. 
'  They  saw  fields  of  wheat  where  only  end- 
less thickets  carpeted  the  wniamette  ?al- 
)*7-  Tbtf  saw  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
'  csUy  «laer  and  elk  ranged  the  wllder- 
They  saw  flour,  wool  and  lumber 
miOa  rlstag  beside  waterfalls  that  down 
through  the  acss  had  thuMleced  their  way 
onharrtetf  to  the  sea. 

T'**'  •«*  everywiisrs  towering  oldsters, 
eosne  rotting  with  age;  toecs  in  thehr  prime, 
down  to  the  tiny  ones  struggling  for  a  bit 
of  light  In  the  dark  forests.  It  took  a  vast 
amount  of  backing  to  carre  out  a  path  wide 
enough  to  work  the  wagons  down  the  slopes 
of  the  Cascades.  Once  down  in  the  valley 
ofthe  Willamette  began  the  endless  task  of 
cvttlng  and  burning  trees  to  open  up  a  few 
acres   for  culUvatlon. 

Oonquest  of  the  forest,  not  Its  presenra- 
tton  was  the  prime  concern  to  thoee  plodding 
wagon  folk  of    83 — as  it  was  to  those  who 
had  preceded  them  by  the  Columbia  Hiver 
Bartow  Trail,  and  other  routes. 

In  18BS,  10  years  before  the  SOO-wagon 
train  fought  its  way  through  the  upper  Wll- 
Uunette  forests.  Pope  &  Talbot  started  a  saw- 
mill at  Port  Gamble,  a  short  distance  from 
Seattle.  Bssentlal  machinery  was  shipped 
around  the  Horn  from  Bast  Machlas  to  be 
instaUed  in  a  little  shed  45  by  70  feet  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a  mighty  wildemess.  A 
third  generation  still  operates  the  mill  at 
Pwt  Oamh!e.  although  of  course,  it  has  been 
rebuilt  and  expanded  many  times.  For  al- 
moet  a  century  it  has  moved  lumber  to  home 
and  forrtgn  mattets,  much  of  it  in  Pone  ft 
Talbot  ships. 

Only  men  direcUy  conoemed  with  conser- 
vation realise  how  fast  private  tlmberlands 
ot  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been  depleted. 
In  1025.  for  example,  there  was  a  total  of  28 
big  league  mills  on  the  Willamette  and  Co- 
liunbia  rivers  from  Portland  to  Astoria.  To- 
day there  are  only  eight.  And  of  these  eight, 
only  a  few  have  adequate  auiq;>Ues  of  their 
own  timber. 

The  acreage  now  being  out  by  these  Colum- 
bia River  operators  will  be  used  to  produce 
pulp,  hardboard,  and  in  this  age  of  chemurgy, 


perhaps  sugar,  molasses,  stock  food,  rayon, 
and  many  other  profitable  items  from  young 
trees  ready  for  harvest  In  a  third  of  the  time 
required  for  a  fir  tree  to  make  lumber.  Some 
of  the  ac~?age  may  be  used  for  growing  trees 
to  timber  size  again:  but  most  of  it  wtU  not. 
It  takes  many  acres  and  many  trees  to  make 
possible  a  perpetual  lumber  operation. 

Most  Pacific  North  .-eat  mills  built  on  any 
basis  of  permanence  should  have  an  output 
c'  around  160.000  feet  per  8-hour  shift, 
which  means  it  is  impossible  to  even  con^ 
slder  siutalned  yield  from  small  operations. 
It  cannot  be  done.  IVxie,  some  small  miila 
buying  from  the  national  forests  on  a  selec- 
tive-logging iMLsis  may  be  able  to  operate 
for  many  years.  Init  they  themselves  cannot 
go  into  the  business  of  growing  timber  which 
requires  some  00  years  to  mature, 

Looking  to  the  business  of  lenftheninc  ita 
lumber-producing  years.  Pope  h  Talbot  la 
ld4«  bought  80,000  acres  of  virgin  timber 
lying  along  the  middle  fork  of  tiM  Willam- 
ette River  45  miles  southeast  of  Bi^cne. 
Oreg.  This  holding  is  cheokerlxMrded  with 
some  160,000  acres  of  Willametta  National 
Forest  timber.  No  other  ownerships  are  in- 
volved. It  Is  this  Umber  that  Pope  A  TUbot 
propoees  to  pool  with  Uaole  fiaaa'a,  under 
Public  Law  273. 

Even  before  the  property  was  acquired  the 
firm  questioned  the  Forest  Service  for  ita 
reaction  to  the  eatablUhmcnt  of  a  coopera- 
tive sustalned-yleld  imlt  in  the  area.  In 
reply,  the  Forest  Service  stated  that  it  con- 
sidered the  private  and  national-forest  tim- 
ber in  the  upper  Willamette  working  circle 
to  have  excellent  possibilities  for  such  de- 
velopment, and  that  coordinated  manage- 
ment of  the  interlocked  public  and  private 
timber  in  the  area  through  a  suatalaed-jleld 
agreement  deserved  careful  oanaUtaratlon. 

For  a  long  period  there  was  a  debate  within 
Pope  4k  Talbot  over  the  deslrahlllty  of  enter- 
ing into  a  stistalned-yleld  contract.  Why 
net  go  ahead  on  normal  lines  as  in  the  past? 
The  tlmt>er  at  the  going  prjoes  was  worth 
around  t36  a  thousand.  Pope  *  TMboC  had 
paid  only  about  MUM)  a  thoiwand.  On  a 
capltal-gaina-tax  baais.  Pope  ft  Talbot  would 
not  do  so  badly  in  the  30  to  80  years  re- 
quired to  clear  out  its  holdings.  TJm  Invest- 
ment at  OalErtd«e  oould  thus  be  llquMatiiJ 
at  a  profit,  and  the  new  second  gwwth  used 
for  pulp  or  other  products. 

But  Pope  ft  Thlbot  had  been  in  the  huei- 
neas  of  nroducing  lumber  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Here 
was  a  challenge  and  an  opporttraity  to  stay 
in  the  business  for  another  bxuulred. 

So  the  company  built  its  mill  at  Oakridge. 
previously  Important  only  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  RaUroad  which  keeps  extra  locomo- 
tives to  pi.  11  the  grade  over  the  Cascades. 

This  plant  was  laid  out  on  a  basis  of  per- 
manence. The  saws  started  in  April  1948, 
talcing  thtir  timtier  from  patch  units  worked 
out  Just  as  though  Pope  ft  Talbot  and  the 
Government  holdings  were  under  one  ouin- 
agement.  The  annual  cut  is  tentatively  set 
at  60.000,000  feet  off  the  combined  ownership, 
which  is  estimated  to  include  a  plus  6.000,-' 
000,000  feet.  Ownership  ratio  favors  the 
Government  5  to  1. 

George  A.  Pope.  Jr.,  grandson  of  A.  J.  Pope 
and  president  of  Pope  ft  Talbot.  Inc..  threw 
the  switch  that  started  the  saws.  Said  he: 
"This  mill  at  Oakridge  la  prooif  that  we  face 
the  futxire  with  the  same  faith  as  the  men 
who  founried  this  company.  Here  we  have 
built,  not  for  the  next  few  years  but  for  the 
next  century." 

"Patch"  Jogging,  that  is,  checkerboarding 
of  areas  so  that  standing  timber  win  reeeed 
relatively  small  acreage  blocks  cut  over, 
means  not  only  more  expensive  operating 
than  cutting  clean  but  Involve*  the  construc- 
tion of  a  far  more  extensive  road  system.  A 
road  built  to  log  200  acres  this  year  perhaps 


may  not  be  used  for  another  30  years  to  log 
an  adjacent  sUnd.  By  the  end  of  1951  Pope 
ft  TallMt  tiad  constructed  over  90  miles  of 
road,  at  a  trtal  cost  of  over  82.000.000.  De- 
velopment of  bousing  for  employees  has  cost 
more  than  $874,000  to  date.  The  company's 
total  Oakridge  investment  at  the  end  of  1951 
had  passed  the  $11,000,000  mark. 

Since  the  start  of  the  Oakridge  operation 
the  luml>fr  industry  generally  has  enjoyed 
unparalleled  prosperity.  But  the  annual  re- 
turn on  the  Oakridge  investment  has 
amounted  to  only  3.9  percent,  according  to 
the  company's  books. 

High  capital  expenditures  and  a  lowe-ed 
rate  of  proifit  did  not  surprise  Pope  ft  lldbot. 
Its  directors  and  management  knew  tbeee 
were  among  the  disadvantages  of  sustained 
yield  when  decision  was  mads  to  operate  on 
luch  a  basis. 

1*eee  extra  expenditto-ee  have  been  un- 
dertaken without  aaexffance  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  enter  into  a  sustained-yield  con- 
tract with  the  firm.  If  it  does.  Pope  ft  Tal- 
bot wU  be  able  to  porehase  the  Government 
timber  involved  "without  competitive  bid- 
ding at  prices  not  less  than  their  appraised 
value,"  to  quote  Public  Iaw  278. 

In  return.  Pope  ft  Talbot  would  be  bound 
by  the  sustained-yield  contract  to  log  its 
own  lands  in  aecordance  with  the  rulce  laid 
down  by  the  Dorset  Servlee.  The  Oovern- 
ment and  Pope  ft  Talbot  would  become  part- 
ners in  a  unified  management  project  for  the 
life  of  the  contract. 

The  hatUe  cry  of  oppoDenta  to  FuhUc  Law 
m  is  "monopoly  "  BHUaps  the  moat  oat> 
apoken  critic  Is  R.  T.  Titus.  eaecuUve  vlee 
presldcat  or  the  Weatem  rorest  Industnss 
Asaoetatieo.  who  speaks  for  some— but  not 
ftD— of  the  amaU  sawmin  and  tagging  op- 
erators. Be  told  oi  he  objeeu  not  only  to 
the  provisions  at  the  aet,  but  to  its  »<»— «Trte- 
tratloa  and  even  to  the  philosopby  behind 
the  entire  program. 

Fart  of  his  oppoaltlOD  sCems  tnax  a  cm- 
taatlOQ  that  tadependaot  operatora  eooM  ke 
foresd  out  at  business,  at  I  test  be  obliged 
to  cut  the  saaU  tracts  ohtalnable  in  such  a 
way  aa  to  burt  futora  ttmher  yields  aaoie 
than  they  oould  ever  be  helped  by  a  few  large 
sustained  yield  agreemenu.  He  fears  the 
lack  at  restralnta  pteoed  on  the  Secretaries 
ct  Agriculture  and  Interior  as  adminlatrators 
ct  the  public  tlmlMr  in  question.  Be  further 
questions  permitting  any  single  operator  to 
purchase  Government  stumpage  withotit 
competitive  bidding,  points  ou^  the  loss  to 
the  public  in  revenue  which  could  be  gained 
under  spirited  bidding. 

There  are  thoee  who  agree  It  would  be  poa- 
slbie  tor  admlnUtratloD  of  the  act  to  over- 
step lu  bounds.  iNit  they  think  it  wouldn't 
be  hard  to  curb  such  actions.  Otherwise, 
moat  thinking  men  feel  there's  much  to  be 
gained  for  conservation  in  the  few  at  theee 
attained  yield  agreements  which  can  feas- 
ibly be  worked  otit.  and  many  feel  perhaps 
Industry  is  taking  the  bigger  risk. 

It  U  hard  to  see  validity  in  the  monopoly 
charge.  If  all  the  sustained  yield  uniu  that 
are  practical  and  could  qualify  xinder  Public 
Law  273  were  created,  only  10  percent  of  the 
GovHTiment's  timber  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west would  be  tied  up.    Ninety  percent  of  It 

would  be  available  in  the  open  market to 

the  smaller  operat<a'. 

Congress  kne?.,  when  It  enacted  the  law. 
that  only  a  few  large  operators  could  qualify 
under  the  act.  Too  many  had  cut  their 
stands.  But  here  to  the  WUlamette  National 
Forest  is  what  appear  to  be  an  ideal  situa- 
tion: a  firm  wlUlng  to  take  the  long  gamble 
and  no  outalde  ownsrshlps  involved.  Here 
Is  an  opportunity  to  make  a  vast  area  of  tim- 
berland  and  produce  on  a  sustained  basis  for- 
ever. 

We  talked  to  Ool.  WUllam  B.  Greeley,  foffw 
merly  Chief  Forester  of  the  United  Statca, 
and  probably  our  best-informed  dtlacn  on 
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forest  problems.    Of  the  monopoly  charge  he 
had  this  to  say: 

"The  one  Justifying  reason  for  such  a 
monopoly  is  the  benefit  to  the  public  In  forest 
utUlzation." 

In  the  Oakridge  community  itself,  towns- 
people and  employees  alike  ars  for  the  sus- 
tained yield  proposal.  In  it,  they  see  per- 
manence and  future  development  of  the 
region  from  both  industrial  and  recreational 
standpoints. 

Because  both  the  Government  and  Pope 
ft  Talbot  want  to  find  profitable  use  for  un- 
used wood  now  going  into  refuse  btimers  or 
being  left  on  the  ground,  the  firm  Is  study- 
ing numeroiu  fields  of  utilisation.  Whether 
this  will  be  centralized  in  one  product — such 
as  pulp — or  in  a  combination  of  conversion 
products  will  be  decided  within  the  next  few 
years.  This,  the  people  of  the  community 
and  region  know,  will  mean  more  Industry 
and  more  payrolls. 

Pope  ft  Talbot  want  to  be  sure  it  makes  the 
vrisest  possible  decision  for  nuudmum  wood 
utilization.  The  company  has  called  in  a 
number  of  experts  and  asked  the  United 
States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madi- 
son. Wis.,  to  help  make  a  series  of  tests, 
especially  helpful  has  been  Prof.  J.  B. 
Grantham  of  Oregon  State  College  School  of 
Forestry.  He  msde  considerable  preliminary 
studlss  some  4  years  ago  in  collalwratlon  with 
ths  Madison  lab,  and  we  were  fortunate 
anooifh  to  meet  him  during  the  course  of  oiur 
tour  while  he  was  taking  another  look  at 
the  area.  Dau  he  has  helped  assemble  will 
Influence  the  company's  final  decision. 

Professor  Grantham  states,  "In  my  opinion 
the  OalEridge  operation  represents  a  most 
procnielng  approach  to  the  problem  of  fully 
utilising  western  Oregon's  defective  timl>er. 
A  cooperative  agreetnent  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
would  assure  a  continuous  long-term  supply 
of  what  has  been  unmerchantable  wood  and 
thus  encourage  large  plant  investments." 

In  i  days  of  visiting  around  Oakridge,  we 
did  not  find  anyone  who  was  against  the 
Idea  of  a  cooperative  siutalned  yield  unit  in 
the  Willamette  working  circle.  A  sustained 
yield  agreement,  giving  the  company  non- 
competitive purchasing  rights  on  some  100.- 
000  acres  of  United  States  forest  timlwr.  U 
monopoly  in  a  sense — but  only  in  a  sense. 
Ttue  monopoly  implies  control  of  a  market 
for  a  product.  The  agreement  would  give 
Pope  ft  Talbot  no  advantage  in  the  sale  of 
the  timber  produced  at  Oakridge.  In  fact, 
restrictions  laid  upon  the  trm  by  the  Gov- 
ernment migbt  even  make  their  competitive 
situation  more  dUBcult. 

Although  Oregon's  extensive  forests  still 
boast  about  half  as  much  standing  timber 
as  when  the  pioneers  felled  the  first  trees, 
uncurbed  logging  at  current  rate  of  cutting 
would  cause  these  forests  to  vanish  in  less 
than  50  j^nn.  Low  cost  tide- water  trans- 
portation dictiited  that  major  early  day  lum- 
bering be  centered  on  the  coast  and  Colum- 
bia River,  tlius  sparing  the  inaooessltrie 
mountain  regions  of  the  interior.  But  now 
the  cutting  rate  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
about  one  and  a  half  times  the  nattiral 
growth. 

But  something  twyond  fire  protection,  se- 
lective logging  and  disease  fighting  has  to  be 
done  if  adequate  supplies  of  lumljer  are  to 
be  maintained. 

The  sustained-yield  agreement  plan,  made 
possible  l}y  ths  Congress  in  1944.  is  the  only 
concrete  device  produced  to  date  which 
would  make  possible  perpetual  cutting,  seed- 
ing and  regrowlng  on  a  scale  big  enough  to 
count.  The  unfortunate  element  is  that 
there  are  not  enough  large  holdings  of  pri- 
vate timber  adjacent  to  Government  stands 
to  make  it  passible  to  work  out  a  whole 
series  of  sust-Uned-yield  units. 

In  fact,  the  Simpasn  Logging  Co.  la  the 
only  example  of  an  industry  now  operating 


under  Public  Law  273.  Although  only  4  years 
have  elapsed  since  this  uniiled-management 
program  took  effect  late  In  1946  on  270,000 
acres  of  Federal  and  private  woodlands  in 
Washington  SUte's  South  Osrmplcs  area,  the 
observable  trends  are  encotiraging. 

Most  notable  is  the  continuing  bustle  of 
activity  in  exploring  every  facet  of  utiliza- 
tion; something  new  is  under  study  or  test 
aU  the  time.  It  is  significant  that  there  is 
not  enough  unused  wood  available  to  bum 
for  the  plant's  own  steam  requirements,  and 
yet  Simpeon  recently  bought  (mother  pulp 
mill  for  still  further  use  of  wood  which  has 
been  left  on  the  grotind.  The  towns  of 
She!  ton  and  McCleary,  In  the  heart  of  op- 
erations, have  been  greatly  stabilized  as  to 
home  ownership  without  deteriorating  In  any 
sense  to  company-town  status. 

In  time,  it  U  to  be  hoped  that  the  way 
can  be  opened  to  induce  smaller  holders  of 
private  timber  to  band  together  In  such 
agreement  with  the  Oovernment.  If  so,  great 
acreages  of  private  tlml>erland8  that  other- 
wise would  be  cleaned  off  in  10  to  25  years 
may  be  yielding  timber  perpetually. 

The  ultimate  effect  would  be  to  greatly 
augment  the  Nation's  fores  to  beyond  the  total 
now  marked  off  in  national  forests.  Cer- 
tainly, such  a  program  is  not  one  of  state 
socialism.  Oovernment  has  been  supplying 
loggers  and  mill  operators  with  tlmlier  for 
many  years.  No  sizable  or  responsible  group 
has  proposed  abolition  of  the  national  for- 
esto.  The  Nation  wanto  ito  public  forests 
preserved. 

Although  the  Pope  ft  Talbot  propossd  sus- 
tained-yield unit  has  not  at  this  date  been 
approved,  all  the  company's  activities  have 
been  planned  and  carried  out  with  perma- 
nence as  the  foundation. 

If  you  have  the  fortune  to  travel  to  Oak- 
ridge. you  will  see  neat,  cleverly  dssigned 
homes  like  those  in  the  newer  subivlM  of 
any  average  growing  American  city.  There's 
not  a  sign  of  rough  lumber  shacks  or  the 
cheap  housing  wlilch  mark  some  of  tne 
Itiml>er  ghost  towns  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Bxislness  hotises  of  concrete  and 
stur«o  are  intermingled  with  those  built  of 
lumber.  And  the  new  schools  are  built  with 
as  much  permanence  as  those  of  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex..  or  Alexandria.  Va. 

This  is  not  a  company  town.  True.  Pope 
ft  Tallxjt  had  to  do  some  building  of  houses 
in  1947  when  it  brought  In  hundreds  of  con- 
struction workers  to  Oakridge,  which  then 
had  only  551  residents.  Something  had  to 
be  done.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  it 
tmught  and  renovated  a  group  of  CCC  camp 
buildings  and  18  houses. 

Next,  the  company  purchased  40  acres  of 
land  near  the  mill  site,  cleared  the  area,  and 
started  building  permanent  bouses.  To  date 
it  has  constructed  20  apartments  and  68  two- 
and  three-lMdroom  houses.  If  an  employee 
desires  to  buy  rather  than  to  rent,  he  can  do 
so  at  cost  on  attractive  terms.  No  strings 
are  attached.  By.  purchase  of  the  home  he 
owes  no  allegiance  to  Pope  ft  Talbot. 

Simultaneously  with  the  initial  housing 
problem  came  that  of  electric  power.  There 
was  insufllcient  Juice  to  light  the  little  city 
coming  into  being.  Pope  ft  Talbot  InstaUed 
a  2.000-kllowatt  generator  and  from  It  made 
the  current  available  to  the  local  rural- 
electrification  district. 

By  January  of  1951,  the  village  of  561  had 
more  than  tripled  in  size.  Tax  values 
jumped  from  $229,000  to  $960,000  in  the  same 
period. 

Old-time  residents  saw  improvemento  of 
which  they  had  only  dreamed.  New  grade 
and  junior  high  schools  and  a  new  wing  for 
the  4-year  high  school.  The  city  hall  had 
to  move  to  a  new  and  larger  building.  A 
modem  sewer  system  Is  under  construction. 
A  fire  ststlon  and  library  now  stand  on  what 
was  a  vacant  lot  8  years  ago. 


Charles  L.  Wheeler,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Pope  ft  Talbot,  who  piloted  us 
through  the  town,  pointed  to  the  timbered 
hills  reaching  up  behind  Oakridge.  then  swept 
his  hand  toward  the  swift  waters  of  the  river: 

"Loolc  where  they  live — at  the  beauty 
around  them,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  I  only  get 
to  see  it  now  and  then  when  I  come  up  from 
San  Francisco." 

The  dynamic,  rusty-haired  Wheeler,  whom 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  known  as  Charlie 
all  his  life,  loves  people  and  the  outdoors. 

"Pope  ft  TallKJt  will  never  cut  the  timber 
bordering  the  town  and  miU,"  he  explained. 
"These  people  and  their  children  should 
never  see  great  forest  fires  eating  up  the 
mountain  sides." 

He  turned  to  Art  Brooks,  general  manager 
at  Oakridge,  who  was  driving  the  car. 

"Art,  how  long  would  it  take  to  get  bull- 
docers  and  fire-fighting  crews  into  any  of 
our  vmits  after  a  smoke  report?" 

Art  calculated  a  moment,  considered  the 
speed  of  communication  over  a  two-way  FM 
radio  hook-up  always  In  operation  and  an 
ever-expanding  network  of  access  roads. 
"Thirty-five  minutes,"  he  answered. 

That's  what  acceas  roads  the  company  la 
building  for  long  term  logging,  means— a 
protection  the  forest  has  never  had. 

"We  can  hold  them  to  litUe  fires— not  let 
them  get  away,"  said  Charlie. 

There  is  no  pretense  in  Charlie  Wheeler's 
enthusiasm  over  permanence  of  the  forests 
of  the  upper  Middle  Fork. 

"It  is  hard  for  some  of  the  oldtimers  to 
grasp,"  he  said.  "A  logging  superintendent 
who  has  always  operated  on  a  straight  gain 
or  loss  basis  finds  it  a  bit  tough  to  have 
these  roads  and  highways  charged  against 
the  timber.  It  sometimes  really  geta  him 
when  he  has  to  let  a  dozen  patches  of  timber 
stand  right  alongside  the  road.  Some  of  U 
wouldn't  be  harvested  in  his  lifetime." 

Charlie  Wheeler,  a  past  president  of  Rotary 
International,  likes  to  see  the  philoeophy  of 
permanence  building  up  in  men  whose  busi- 
ness hiu  always  been  to  get  the  most  trees 
into  lumber  from  the  least  outlay  of  money. 

People  whose  welfare  is  immediately  con- 
oemed with  permanence  of  the  forest  and 
liunbering  are  not  the  only  ones  approving 
the  idea  of  perpetuity  In  the  Oakridge  area. 
Fishermen  and  htmters  and  those  who  sim- 
ply like  to  travel  thro\igh  towering  forests, 
camp  in  them,  and  lunch  by  the  roadsides  of 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  are  solidly  for  sustained- 
yield  management  embracing  the  policies 
announced  by  Pope  ft  Talbot.  They  like  the 
prospect  of  an  end  forever  to  those  two  dread 
Slimmer  months  when  they  can't  see  a 
mountain  through  the  smoke  haze  of  forest 
fires. 

For  45  miles  the  Pope  ft  Tallx>t  and  inter- 
mingled Government  holdings  lie  along  the 
middle  fork  of  the  Willamette.  Along  the 
river,  the  trees  are  not  to  come  down.  Nor 
along  the  major  creelcs.  And  there  is  a  total 
of  225  miles  of  river  and  smaller  fishing 
streams.  Six  relatively  large  trout  lakes  and 
numerous  small  ones  lie  in  the  folds  of  the 
timbered  ridges.  Twelve  forest  camps  have 
been  established  In  the  area  and  more  will 
follow.  Roads  built  by  Pope  ft  Talbot  make 
them  available  to  the  motorist.  At  Oak- 
ridge the  State  game  oommission  operates  a 
hatchery  to  augment  nature's  work  In  the 
streams  and  lakes,  whose  lieauty,  and  in 
some  cases  existence,  depend  on  forest- 
stands  remaining  for  all  time. 

Many  practical  lumbermen  of  a  few  years 
ago  had  little  patience  with  anyone  who 
thought  m  terms  of  perpetuating  private 
forests.  Certainly,  they  would  admit,  it  was 
a  nice  idea  but  impractical  tmless  an  opera- 
tor wanted  to  go  broke.  It  wasn't  in  the 
cards.  "When  our  stand  la  cut,  we'll  liqui- 
date and  get  out"— such  was  their  phlloso- 
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phy.  Who  but  •  dreamer  would  have  dared 
to  log  In  patches  ranging  from  16  to  113 
acre*— as  li  now  being  done  by  Pope  h  Tal- 
bot? 

HUlman  Laeddemann.  Tice  president  c€ 
Pope  &  Talbot  and  general  manager  oT  Ita 
lumber  division,  grew  up  in  the  steamship 
and  lumber  business  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Back  In  1919,  Just  after  coming  home 
form  World  War  I,  be  handled  ttM  freight. 
took  care  of  passenger  tickets  and  baggage, 
swept  out  the  premises  and  lighted  the  fire 
In  tlie  stove  of  the  McCormick  Steamship 
Company's  docks.  Only  a  practical  young 
man  oould  climb  to  a  top  executive  position 
in  a  great  company.  ETldence  of  his  high 
standing  Is  that  the  community  has  called 
on  him  freq\iently  to  head  Its  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Port  Conunlssion,  Community 
CtKst  and  a  bundred  other  tasks. 

Air.  Lueddemann  Is  the  executive  in  Pope 
ft  Talbot  who  sold  his  principals  on  th«  Idea 
of  staying  In  the  lumber  business  perma- 
nentl;,  through  a  sustained  yield  system. 

"What  is  more  Important  than  the  forest?" 
he  phlloeophlaed.  as  we  sat  In  hU  Portland 
olQce,  looking  out  over  the  harbor  where 
ships  were  loading  liunber  and  other  Pacific 
Northwest  prodvicts.  "It  now  produces  shel- 
ter and  clothing  (rayon)  and  can  give  us  mo- 
lAMcs,  alcohol,  sugar  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts for  stockfeeds.  which  In  turn  mean  beef, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  milk.  We  are  jvist  getting 
started  In  the  field  of  pt-oducts  converted 
from  wood." 

This  idea  of  waste  conversion  Is  a  phobia 
with  Lueddemann.  Sustained  production  13 
the  keystone  In  the  sustained  yield  proposal 
at  Oekrldgc.  Plndlng  profitable  use  for  the 
wood  now  going  to  the  wastebumer.  and  for 
the  timber  left  on  the  ground.  1b  the  thought 
uppermost  in  Lueddemann  *»  mind.  The 
Forest  Tei  vices  In  any  sustalned-yleld  agree- 
ment it  may  make  will  Insist  on  maximum 
economic  utll'zatlon  of  all  timber  harvested. 

Lueddemann  thinks  it  an  irezcusable 
waste  that  many  paper  mills  of  the  Pacific 
Korthwest  still  buy  beautiful  hemlock  logs, 
number  8"8  cost  MO  a  thousand,  to  chew  up 
for  pulp. 

"Waste  from  sawmills  can  be  chipped  up 
toe  iwage  at  a  price  equivalent  to  $12  a  thou- 
sand." he  explained. 

The  Pirtex  Corp.  at  St.  Helens,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  production  of  satisfactory 
and  attractive  sound  insulating  board,  is  to- 
day jrlndln;;  up  logs  coBtlng  »40  a  thotiaand. 
It  It  Lueddemann's  bet  that  shortly  It  will 
be  using  the  much  cheaper  chips  from  what 
Is  now  mill  waste. 

'-  Indicative  of  the  awareness  of  the  value  of 
ttito  lumber  now  going  to  the  refuse  burner, 
is  the  nuoaber  of  chipping  plants  now  being 
Installed  or  which  are  on  order  for  Oregon 
and  Washington  firms. 

•Tliere  are  over  100  of  them,"  Colonel 
Oreeley  told  ua.  '  i  .ey  wUl  put  to  use  800,- 
000  tons  of  refuse  now  going  into  mill  bum- 
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Odonel  Oreeley  pointed  out  that  progress 
Is  being  made  in  utilization  of  waste.  He 
cited  among  other  firms,  the  W.  T.  Smith 
Lumber  Co..  of  Alabama,  which  is  now  con- 
verting the  bark  of  iU  logs  to  tannic  add. 
the  usable  parts  of  Its  logs  into  lumber,  and 
the  waste  ends  Into  pulp.  Colonel  Greeley 
will  not  hazard  a  guess  on  the  time  when  no 
waste  will  be  left  unused.  But  h«  sees  a 
rapid  Increase  in  its  use. 

Otto  Hannell,  Dnlted  SUtes  forester  for 
the  Oakridge  district,  is  another  expert  of 
the  woods  who  will  not  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
when  Pope  &  Talbot  and  other  loggers  will 
be  leaving  no  fallen  trees  or  broken  pieces  on 
the  grotmd.  "But."  said  he.  "I'll  say  that 
Within  10  years  Pope  *  Talbot  will  be  using 
so  much  of  it  that  it  will  not  be  necessarj 
to  burn  slash  where  they  have  logged." 

Incidentally,  Hannell  told  us  there  had 
been  but  three  man-cau£ed  fires  In  the  Oak- 


ridge area  In  the  S  years  that  he  has  been 

forester  In  the  region. 

Lueddemann  visions  the  day  when  a  great 
deal  of  mill  ends  and  useless  logs  will  go  into 
stockfeed.  "Out  here  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west we  could  raise  more  stock  to  the  acre  if 
more  cheap  feed  were  available.  Poods  al- 
ready have  been  developed  through  molasses 
made  of  wood  that  a  tt!e  like  and  thrive  on. 
We  know  there  will  be  many  other  ways  to 
use  that  which  Is  now  waste. 

"The  age  of  development  of  wood  wast* 
usage  has  Just  opened.  In  fact.  Pacific  North- 
west lumbermen  only  this  year  really  l>e- 
came  aware  of  the  potential  valCe  of  wbat 
they  have  been  burning  and  leaving  on  the 
ground  when  the  Container  Board  Corp. 
came  out  from  the  East,  seeking  to  tie  up 
the  waste  output  of  nxunerous  operations. 
Others  came,  too,  offering  to  put  in  neces- 
sary chipping  -lants  to  prepare  the  mate- 
rial for  use.  Our  Northwest  timber  owners 
and  sawmill  operators  then  woke  up.  If 
there  was  opportunity  In  this  waste  for 
eastern  corporations,  there  was  opportunity 
for  us  out  here  " 

The  Willamette  Working  Circle  will  have 
to  find  a  means  of  using  waste.  The  per- 
centage of  defective  timber  in  tJils  Working 
Circle  is  exceedingly  high.  Pope  tc  Talbot 
have  found  that  they  m-ist  fall  a  total  of 
100,000,000  board  feet  of  trees  to  obtain  60.- 
000,000  board  teet  of  merchantable  logs  fir 
the  Oak  Ridge  mill.  Of  the  currently  unused 
40,000,000  feet,  approxlmatelr  80.000,000  is 
in  the  form  cf  conky.  cull  logs  left  on  the 
ground. 

The  remaining  10.0:0,000  feet  represent 
the  defective  parts  of  merchanUble  logs 
hauled  to  the  mill  and  run  through  the 
saws.  Pope  &  Talbot  hold  that  the  forest 
resources  of  the  Oak  Ridge  area  could  be  In- 
creased 20  percent  If  they  can  use  the  de- 
fective wood.  A  20-percent  increase  In  utl- 
Haation  would  in  practical  effect  Increase  the 
Willamette  Circle  area  by  approximately  S8,- 
000  acres.  Pope  ft  TaIl9ot's  stand  Is  esti- 
mated at  1.124.000,000  feet;  the  commercial 
stand  of  the  Government  to  the  area  at 
5,346,000.000. 

Chemical  or  converting  jrtants  use  several 
employees  where  a  sawmill  iises  one.  \Ct. 
Lueddemann  points  out.  P.  'm  a  commu- 
nity's Intarest.  conversion  plants  hold  a  shin- 
ing promlre. 

Lueddemann  visions  the  day  when  the 
ruins  left  by  loggers  of  this  century  win  be 
the  foundations  erf  a  new  and  greater  busi- 
ness. The  2>llerbach  Corp.  In  1948  bought 
40,000  acres  of  Clark  &  Wlbon  logged-cff  land 
when  the  latter  firm  finished  its  cutting  and 
liquidated.  Three  crops  of  smaller  trees  for 
imlp  mnis  will  be  harvested  off  this  acreage 
In  the  time  it  would  take  trees  to  grow  to 
lumber  slae. 

Sustained  yield  and  forest  utilization  plan- 
ning like  the  Pope  &  Talbot  plan  for  the 
Oak  Ridge  project,  to  use  Lueddemann's 
words.  Is  like  planting  strawberries  In  rows 
so  one  may  pass  through  to  harvest  the-  ripe 
fruit  and  leave  the  green  undamaged  to 
ripen."' 

It  costs  more-to  farm  forests  on  a  perf>etual 
plan,  but  It  means  an  ever-bearing  crop. 

Yec,  It  took  Imagination  to  induce  the  pio- 
neers of  the  Oregon  country  to  accept  ths 
hardships  of  the  trail.  Anyone  who  roams 
through  the  upper  Willamette  area  with 
George  Pope.  HUlman  Lueddemann,  Charlia 
Wheeler,  or  their  mill  and  logging  superin- 
tendents, and  who  looks  out  over  the  virgin 
forests  those  pioneers  of  1863  fought  through, 
is  himself  captivated  by  the  imagination  of 
these  men  looking  down  the  future. 

He,  too,  finds  a  thrill  and  certain  awe  In  the 
knowledge  that  here  forever  will  stand  a  for- 
est, with  Its  streams  and  lakes  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  generations  unborn  who  will  always 
have  a  livelihood. 


Pops  ft  TUboC  can  point  to  many  mlie- 

stones  of  progress  in  its  103-fMr  hlstary,  but 
the  ooncspt  of  psrmansnos  for  forest  and 
oommunity  at  Oak  Rldgs  may  well 
its  most  monumental  achievement. 
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A  PftUey  of  Ncgleci  u  Pmt  Ecomkj 

SXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 
or 

riON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

orcAUfonna 

Of  THK  BOUSE  OP  REPRISINTAT1VI8 

Monday,  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  8CUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  weeks 
ago.  together  with  a  delegation  from  my 
dlstriet.  I  appeared  before  the  Civil  Func- 
tions Sabcoounittee  cf  the  Appropria- 
tions Ccinmlttee.  requesting  that  moivey 
be  set  up  to  start  planning  of  a  very  im- 
portant and  meritoricus  flood -control 
project  in  my  district. 

We  seemed  to  be  confronted  with  a 
Presidential  directive,  that  no  planning 
mcney  be  allocated  for  new  projects  dur- 
ing the  present  emergency.  The  emer- 
gency stems  from  the  Korean  war.  which 
we  have  been  engaged  in  for  almost  2 
years,  and  which  may  continue  for  a  kxis 
time. 

The  poHcy  of  no  new  starts,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  need  for  the  various  projects, 
is  absolutely  and  fimdamentally  wrong. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  economy  in 
Oovemment.  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
good  economic  reasoning  to  forestall  the 
development  of  needed  domestic  pul>iie 
works  projects.  Instead  of  directing  the 
funds  available  toward  the  development 
of  a  few  major  and  centralized  proj- 
ects. I  believe  it  would  be  economically 
beneficial  to  utilise  these  funds  in  de- 
veloping numerous  and  important 
smaller  projects. 

Are  we  to  continue  neglecting  projects 
which  are  of  great  emergency  in  our 
country  and  which  affect  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  taxpayers,  in  order  to 
ooQtimie  a  policy  of  expending  billions 
of  the  same  taxpayers'  money  on  proJ> 
erts  of  dubious  value  thnnu(hout  the 
worM? 

I  believe  it  is  about  time  for  Congress 
to  assert  itself  on  these  important  and 
needed  improvements.  Flood  losses  ia 
the  Russian  River  Valley,  for  PTamplfc 
have  amounted  to  an  exoeas  of  $6(M.(Mi 
per  year.  The  sum  which  we  are  asking 
in  the  amount  of  $200,000,  to  get  plans 
underway  for  this  project,  is  only  a  small 
amoimt  to  return  to  the  areas  which  are 
paying  so  much  in  taxes,  and  to  assist 
them  in  a  project  which  has  been  recog- 
nised and  acknowledgul  as  a  Fisderal  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  herewith  attach  an  editorial  which  I 
desire  appended  to  my  remarks,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Press-Democrat,  published 
at  Santa  Bosa.  Calif.,  on  February  26. 
1952: 
Ir  Is  Not  ScoNoirr  To  Psbmr  Oosvlt  Ftoo— 

TX>  OOMTDIVB 

Referring  to  CaUfomia's  recent  storms  the 
New  York  Times  said  In  an  editorial: 

"In  the  long  run  Callfarnia's  problem  will 
be  less  in  dealing  with  catastrophes  of  the 
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weather  than  In  finding  room  and  opportu- 
nities for  the  millions  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  who  would  like  to  go  there  and 
setUe." 

The  first  thought  which  arises  in  oonnee- 
tlon  with  tile  problem  of  accommodating  the 
State's  fast-increasing  population  is  water 
supply.  Its  limitations  impose  a  formidable 
barrier  against  future  growth  in  many  sec« 
tlons  of  the  State  and.  as  the  Times  IndU 
eatas,  the  problem  of  surmounting  this  bar- 
rier of  inadequate  water  supplies  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  California's  major  task,  ex- 
ceeding even  the  [>roblem  of  curtailing  flood 
damage. 

However,  this  situation  which  prevails  In 
most  of  California  does  not  hold  true  In  this 
area.  Water  flows  in  abundance— so  abun- 
dantly. In  fact,  that  last  year  the  Russian 
River  Basin  alone  suffered  $000,000  In  Oood 
damagas,  according  to  the  Corps  of  Bngineers. 
and  tills  year,  even  before  the  heavy  rains 
of  January  and  February,  more  than  $130,- 
000  of  losses  had  been  incurred.  And  mean- 
WhUe.  approximately  1.000,000  acre-feet  of 
water  which  oould  have  been  used  in  cities. 
faraas.  and  industrial  plants — and  to  stimu- 
late the  depleted  recreational  flow  during 
summer  months — flowed,  wasted,  out  ths 
Buaslan  River's  mouth  Into  ths  sea. 

While  this  water  is  unused,  cities  are  fac- 
ing the  prospect  of  exhaustion  of  their 
underground  sources  within  the  next  few 
years,  farmers  are  having  to  go  continually 
0sapsr  to  tap  declining  groiind-water  levels. 
IB  SCUM  sections  of  the  county,  water  must 
be  imported  in  summer  months. 

The  situation  adds  up.  then,  to  tills:  The 
area's  problem,  is  not  to  seek  water,  far  It 
has  plenty:  the  'problem  is  rather  to  con- 
serve water  which  already  flows  In  abun- 
dance, and.  at  the  same  time,  to  cut  the  loss 
of  rich  topsoil  and  other  damage  resulting 
trom  uncontrolled  floods. 

The  only  solution  to  this  multiple  problem 
is  construction  of  a  water-conservation  and 
flood -control  dam  with  Federal  help — with 
the  Government  financing  the  cost  of  flood- 
oontrol  featurer  as  is  cTutomary. 

Santa  Rosa  or  any  other  community  can 
float  a  bond  Issxie  and  build  a  reservoir 
capable  of  meeting  its  needs  for  many  years 
to  oome.  This  would  not,  however,  solve 
the  problems  of  flood  damage,  of  providing 
water  for  farm  uss  and  of  Increasing  the 
recreational  flow  In  summer  months. 

These  needs  can  be  met  only  with  a  large 
reservoir,  containing  flood-control  features, 
such  as  Congress  authorlaed  in  the  fall  of 
1980.  The  proposed  reservoir,  about  4  miles 
northeast  of  Uklah  in  Oojrots  Vallsy,  would 
hold  123,000  acre- feet  at  water.  Local  inter- 
•sts  would  Join  tbs  Oovsminsat  In  flnanc- 
laglt. 

R  is  unfortunate  then,  according  to  a 
report  by  James  F.  Lyttle,  chairman  of  the 
eounty  board  at  supervisors,  and  Santa  Rosa 
Councilman  J.  Mervyn  Daw,  that  they  "dldnt 
get  much  encouragement"  from  a  congres- 
sional civil  functions  committee  before  which 
they  appeared  last  week  seeking  planning 
rtmds  for  Coyote  Valley  Dam. 

The  Congrssaman  mentioned  tbs  current 
Mooomy  drive  under  which  no  new  projects 
are  being  started. 

But  what  kind  of  economy  is  it  to  permit 
the  contlniiaUon  of  flood  losass  averaging 
about  seoO.OOO  per  yearf 

What  kind  of  economy  Is  It  for  some  rural 
residents  to  have  to  impart  water  for  them- 
selves and  their  stock? 

What  kind  of  economy  is  it  when  cities  are 
faced  with  the  pros->ect  of  buUding  small. 
Individual  reservoirs  In&tead  of  pooling  their 
•darts  and  money  to  build  a  single  large 
tSMfTOlr  at  far  less  over-all  cost? 

What  kind  of  soonomy  is  It  to  allow  ths 
millions  of  dollars  in  lower  Russian  River 
recreational  investments  to  face  the  threat 
of  extlnctiOD? 

It  doesn  t  sound  to  us  like  sconomjr. 


From  Far  and  Near 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  News: 
FaoM  Fab  and  Naaa 

Senator  Robkbt  A.  Tatt,  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  President,  has 
millions  of  loyal  supp>orters  in  Ohio. 

That  is  but  natural.  He  is  an  Ohio  prod- 
uct and  has  brought  considerable  reflected 
glory  on  the  Buckeye  State  through  his  lead- 
ership in  public  aflalrs  on  a  national  scope. 

But  Mr.  Tatt's  abilitiee  are  recognised 
elsewhere.  His  light  is  not  hidden  under  an 
Ohio  bushel.  Prom  far  and  near  come  re- 
ports of  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  Ills 
candidacy. 

These  endorsements  Include— 

From  Maine:  "We're  for  Taft  for  Presi- 
dent becaxise  he  advocates  the  kind  of  prog- 
ress which  at  ths  same  time  safeguards  In- 
dividual liberty  and  economic  freedom.  •  •  • 

"The  smear  artists  would  have  you  regard 
Senator  Taft  as  an  isolationist.  His  record 
proves  that  he  Is  no  such  thing.  He  de- 
clares himself  for  a  determined  foreign  pol- 
icy against  the  spread  of  communism.  He 
Is  dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  Korea 
as  a  free  nation.  He  would  complete  the 
arming  of  Westam  Biut>pe  for  defense. 
Tkese  are  not  isolationist  poUcies. 

"At  the  same  time  this  veteran  Senator 
warns  against  overezpendlture  of  American 
resources  in  rearming  the  free  xrorld,  since 
such  prodigality  could  threaten  United 
States  economic  stability  in  the  not  distant 
future.  A  drained  dry.  badly  weakened 
America  could  hardly  be  in  condition  to  de- 
fend Western  Europe,  or  Its  own  shores, 
against  Red  aggression.  Senator  Tavt  be- 
lieves in  keeping  our  country  strong  *nd 
free-     (Portland  Press-Herald.) 

From  Indiana: 

"I  know  in  my  own  mind,  and  here's  why 
rm  for  Tatt  •  •  •.  nm,  he  is  inteUi- 
gent.  He  was  a  superior  scholar  at  Tale, 
he  has  proven  his  intellectual  ability  since. 
*  *  *  He's  honest.  No  reputable  person 
has  ever  questioned  that. 

"Also  among  other  reasons  too  numerous 
to  mention.  I  am  for  TArr  because  he  is  a 
Republican.  I  want  a  Repubhcan  candidate 
to  run  on  the  Republican  ticket.  I  want  to 
know  what  I  am  voting  for. 

"Senator  Robekt  A.  Taft  U  wise,  honest, 
free  from  snandsl  In  domestic  and  political 
life.  He  Is  strong,  courageous,  elastic  but 
firm.  I  want  a  chance  to  vote  for  him  for 
President."  (The  Scribbler  in  Martinsville 
Reporter.) 

Prom  New  Jersey: 

"We  have  a  lot  of  admiration  for  Senates 
Tatt.  We  believe  he  would  be  a  level- 
headed Chief  Executive.  His  record  speaks 
for  itself."     (Ocean  City  Sentlnel-Lsdger.) 

From  Wsst  Virginia: 

"The  Republican  Party  fortunately  is  not 
obliged  to  accept  a  msrstery  man  as  a  candi- 
date, particularly  when  all  of  the  exhorta- 
tions to  do  so  come  from  New  Deal  quarters. 
Everybody  has  known  for  many  years  that 
Senator  Taft  U  a  Republican.  Everybody 
knows  where  he  stands  on  every  issue,  do- 
mestic or  foreign.  Everybody  knows  that 
Senator  Taft  has  proved  himself  a  winner." 
(South  Charleston  Free  Press.) 
From  Indiana: 

"I  think  Senator  Tan  has  the  charm  of  a 
sotmd    statesman    and    business    esecutivs. 


He  would  not  give  the  United  States  away 
or  surrender  otir  sovereignty  just  to  boost 
other  countries  whose  people  are  unwilling 
to  use  their  heads  or  tbelr  bands  to  get  into 
step  with  the  progressing  world. 

"No  other  possible  candidate  posseoses  his 
quallflcatlons."  (Bruce  Barton  in  South 
Bend  TTlbiue.) 

From  Minnesota: 

"Whether  one  agrees  with  his  views  or 
disagrees,  there  is  no  denying  that  Senator 
RoBCST  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's outstanding  leaders.  His  stature  in 
the  Senate  is  so  great  that  his  alMence,  even 
for  so  much  as  a  few  days,  can  be  felt. 

'Taft  has  strong  claims  to  Bspublican 
support  for  the  Presidency.  He  has  estab- 
lished these  claims  by  long,  courageous  and 
exceedingly  effective  work  In  the  Senate. 
Where  day  by  day  he  has  said  where  he  stood 
on  the  hottest  of  national  Issues."  (Min- 
neapolis Star.) 

From  Iowa:  "Boa  Taft  is  not  a  political 
accident.  He  has  never  ridden  Into  office  on 
the  crest  of  a  great  wave  of  popular  senti- 
ment. He  has  always  paddled  his  cwn  polit- 
ical canoe  and  has  won  his  victories  the  hard 
way,  without  benefit  of  brass  bands,  big  pa- 
rades, or  spectacular  show-offs.  He  has  Just 
plodded  along,  telling  folks  what  he  believed 
and  why  he  believed  It,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
detect  he  has  never  traded  promises  for  sup- 
port nor  stooped  to  the  practices  which  have 
brought  our  national  politics  to  their  pres- 
ent smelly  state. 

"There  is  a  certain  type  <rf  American  voter 
who  still  looks  for  the  golden  voice  and  the 
double-breasted   elegance.     'Tea.'  they  say. 

Taft  is  a  great  man,  but .'    But  what? 

Do  we  want  honesty?  Do  we  want  ability? 
Do  we  want  experience?  Do  we  want  proven 
leadership?  Do  we  want  a  man  who  clearly 
states  his  case?  I  think  we  do.  I  have  been 
wanting  to  vote  for  a  man  like  this  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  know  a  lot  of  other  voters 
who  feel  the  same  way."  (Washington  Eve- 
ning Jovirnal.) 

Prom  New  Hampshire:  "Tills  man  knows 
American  political  life  and  American  gov- 
ernment. You  are  not  voting  for  an  xm- 
known  quantity  or  Inexperienced  man  when 
you  vote  for  Robxbt  A.  Tatt.  You  know 
where  he  stands.  His  integrity  has  led  >i<ni 
from  one  victory  to  another."  (Manchester 
Union-Leader.) 

From  South  Dakota:  "Sloux  Falls  Is  ths 
proud  host  to  a  truly  distinguished  Amer- 
ican—Senator RoBBT  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio.  He 
has  many  well  wishers  here — many  who  con- 
sider him  admirably  qualified  to  serve  in  the 
White  House  who  in  January  1963  would 
like  to  be  able  to  call  him  Mr.  President." 
(Sloux  Falls  Argus-Leader.) 

From  Ttonnessee:  "The  next  presidential 
election  will  not  be  won,  as  some  say,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  Independent  vote.  The  next 
election  will  be  won  by  appealing  to  tha 
stay-at-home  nonvoters — the  Inditferents 
who  stayed  away  from  the  polls  in  IMS 
rather  than  vote  for  New  DeaUsh  Dewey. 
Taft  Is  the  only  man  who  can  get  the  indlf- 
ferents  aroused  by  clean-cut  issues.  And 
there  are  35,000,000  of  these  Indifferents  In 
the  United  States."    (Naahvllls  Bacord.) 


Uwversal  MUitanr  Traianf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVBS 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  BETTS.     Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day. 1  voted  for  a  motion  to  recommit 
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H.  R.  5904.  the  National  Security  Train- 
ing Corps  Act.  UMT  has  been  one  of 
the  most  controversial  issues  to  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  many  years  and 
volumes  have  been  recorded  in  express- 
ing the  views  of  its  proponents  and  op- 
ponents. Oreat  philosophers,  states- 
men, military  leaders,  and  others  who 
have  been  temporarily  qualified  as  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  have  been  quoted 
for  and  against  this  measure.  This  im- 
posing array  of  authority  has  been  lined 
up  on  each  side  of  the  issue  and  if  one 
were  forced  to  decide  his  position  from 
their  statements,  he  would  be  completely 
confiised,  bewildered,  and  frustrated. 
'^As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these  state- 
ments and  quotations  have  been  thrown 
out  and  left  dangling  in  midair  so  to 
speak,  without  any  baclcground  or  as- 
sociation with  facts  to  show  bow  impor- 
tant they  were  in  this  debate.  For  in- 
stance, Washington  and  JefiFerson  have 
been  quoted  as  being  in  favor  of  UMT. 
Tet  nothing  was  shown  that  they  ever 
requested  Congress  to  adopt  imiversal 
military  training  as  a  defense  policy  of 
our  Qovemment  The  very  fact  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  such  a  request  in- 
dicates none  was  ever  made  by  these 
great  leaders  which  fact,  to  my  mind, 
reducfs  the  effectiveness  of  their  alleged 
views  as  an  argument. 

Many  causes  have  been  urged  by  great 
men.  but  tliey  learned  by  bitter  experi- 
ence that  the  greater  force  of  public 
opinion  made  the  final  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  their  ideas  became  fact. 
For  Instance,  more  than  one  President 
has  favored  the  Licague  of  Nations,  but 
the  American  people  said  *79o.'*  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  World  Court, 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  and  possible 
other  iM'opositicms. 

In  raairi  ng  up  my  mind  as  to  how  I 
shoiild  cast  my  vote  on  this  historic  Issue, 
I  was  influenced  not  so  much  by  the 
views  of  these  great  men  or  even  by  the 
views  of  present  leaders  but  rather  by 
the  CSettysburg  concept  of  "government 
by  the  people."  I  accept  this  as  the 
American  philosophy  of  government 
since  the  day  of  its  founding  aiKl  the 
plain  fact  is  that  the  American  people  do 
not  want  UMT. 

Many  leaders  since  th^  early  days  of 
the  Republic  may  have  approved  uni- 
versal military  training,  but  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  the  people  have  not 
The  ofBce  to  which  I  have  been  elected 
bears  the  title  of  "Representative."  As 
a  Representative,  I  believe  I  sho\ild  listen 
to  what  the  people  whom  I  represent 
have  to  say,  and  in  the  Eighth  Ohio 
District,  the  people  have  overwhelmingly 
expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  UMT. 
However,  I  made  my  decision  not  only 
according  to  the  thinlcing  of  my  constit- 
uents but  also  considered  the  facts  bear- 
ing on  the  issue  as  distinguished  from 
the  theory  which  I  have  just  discussed. 

The  facts  upon  which  to  base  conclu- 
sions and  decisions  are  not  always  best 
deduced  from  statistics  and  figures. 
These  seem  to  have  a  way  of  being  easily 
manipulated  to  support  either  claims  or 
counterclaims.  To  me  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  testing  a  project  or  plan 
is  by  a  comparlaon  with  present  known 
situations,  if  any  exist.    Korea  is  obvi- 


ously such  a  sltoatlon.  Briefly  and 
bluntly,  our  land  forces  have  been  fight- 
ing there  for  2  years  and  are  stalemated. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  had  the  enemy 
supply  bases  been  bombed  while  we  had 
control  of  the  skies,  the  ground  action 
of  the  enemy  would  have  been  strangled 
in  its  early  stages.  As  a  ntAimiUtary 
critic,  observing  from  afar,  I  would  de- 
duce that  swift  mobility  of  action  is  rule  1 
in  modem  warfare  rather  than  mass 
strength,  and  this  is  obtainable  through 
a  large  standing  Air  Force  and  Navy. 
Let  us  be  frank;  our  purpose  is  to  dis- 
courage enemy  aggression  by  surprise, 
and  the  answer  is  a  force  that  is  swift 
and  devastating.  I  see  nothing  in  a  6- 
month  training  course  to  IS-year-olds 
that  would  frighten  away  any  aggressor. 
I  further  feel  a  naval  force  sufficiently 
strong  to  enforce  embargoes  is  necessary. 
This  is  so  because,  fundamentally,  the 
basic  reason  for  war  is  economic. 

Of  coiu-se.  this  does  no.  mean  the 
elimination  of  land  forces  from  consid- 
eration, but  it  does  relegate  them  to  a 
position  something  less  than  a  standing 
Army  of  3.500,000  or  i.000.000  men.  as 
now  proposed. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  not  one  who 
claims  there  Is  nothing  good  about  UMT. 
The  disciplinary  value  it  affords  prob- 
ably cannot  be  overestimated,  and  as  an 
adjunct  of  scholastic  training  is  no 
doubt  desirable.  But  in  a  world  where 
wars  are  fought  with  implements  that 
become  increasingly  complicated,  it 
seems  incredible  that  6  months'  basic 
training  can  prepare  for  any  surprise 
ttnergency. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  uni- 
versal military  training  does  not  offer 
a  solution  for  the  problem  which  pre- 
sents itself  now  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  A  national  economy  stripped  of 
frills,  extravagance,  and  bureaucracy, 
both  civil  and  military,  with  a  strong  Air 
Force  of  swift  and  terrifying  potentiali- 
ties, and  a  Navy  able  to  impose  blocluules 
in  an  effective  and  sufficient  manner,  is 
to  me  the  only  possible  way  of  meethw 
the  threefold  challenge  to  America^ 
that  is,  first,  keep  militarily  strong;  sec- 
ond, financially  sound;  and.  third,  im- 
press the  world  that  we  are  In  dead 
earnest  to  preserve  peace. 


TeiedeCky 
U 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  oBlo 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBBNTA'nVBS 

Monday.  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Toledo  is 
one  of  the  great  ports  of  the  world.  More 
coal  Is  shipped  through  the  port  of 
Toledo  than  through  any  other  port. 
Except  In  unusual  years,  the  port  of 
Toledo  is  open  throughout  the  year. 

During  the  most  of  the  10-year  period 
from  1938  to  194«.  Toledo  was  the  fourth 
port  in  tonnage  hi  the  United  States, 
consistently   maintaining  an  excess  of 


30,000,000  tons  of  diiijplng.    The  total 
in  1&50  was  34.157,3»4. 

It  is  a  natural  port  on  the  Maumee 
Bay  and  Maumee  River  with  18  miles  of 
available  wharf  and  dock  space.  Here 
ships  from  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the 
seven  seas  meet  17  railroad  lines  and 
many  truck  terminals. 

The  Toledo  City  CouncU.  the  Toledo 
Port  Commission  and.  I  believe,  most  of 
the  people  of  Toledo,  favor  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  plan.  We  believe  that  it  is 
good  for  the  Nation  and  good  for  our 
local  community.  The  coimcll  of  the 
city  of  Toledo  has  gone  on  record  by 
unanimously  adopting  a  resolution  on 
March  3.  1952,  approving  this  projact. 
signed  by  Mayor  Lloyd  E.  Roulet.  en- 
dorsing and  approving  the  immediate 
building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
This  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Reaolution  81-&a 

lUaalQtlan  urging  tb«  derelopment  at  the  Si. 
Lawrence  temway  «nd  power  project  and 
declaring  an  emergency 

Whereat  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  again  conelderlng  the  dereljpment  of  tb« 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  In 
conjunction  with  the  Dominion  at  Canada; 
and 

Whereas  nich  development  li  important  to 
the  future  growth  and  development  of  th« 
city  of  Toledo:  Ifow  therefore 

Sacnov  1.  That  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Toledo  endorsea  and  approves  the  imme- 
diate building  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  ataway. 

Sec.  3.  That  notice  of  auch  endorsement  b« 
communicated  forthwith  by  the  clerk  at  the 
council  to  the  Honorahle  Roanr  A.  Tatt,  the 
Honorable  Jobm  W.  Baicxn.  the  Honorable 
PaAzna  Rsams,  the  Honorable  Gaoaos  Bonna. 
and  the  Public  Worka  Committee  at  the 
United  States  House  of  ReprescntatlTes. 

8k.  S.  This  reaolutlon  la  hereby  declared 
to  be  an  emergency  measure  and  ihall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Its 
adoption.  The  reason  for  the  emer^ncy  Ues 
in  the  fact  that  the  Immediate  adoption  ol 
this  resolution  la  m  the  public  Interest. 

Llots  K.  RotTLCT.  Mcyor. 

Attest:  C.  F.  DnnanMCB. 

Clerk  of  CouncU. 


Tw«-Party  Syslaa 

BXTElfSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  D.  HARRISON 


or 


Dl 


HOOBS  OP  RZPRKBKNTATIVKB 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 


Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  long  been  part  of  our 
two-party  system  of  government.  It 
would  appear  at  this  time  that  there 
lias  been  at  work  a  force  which  has  de- 
veloped a  spirit  of  complacency  with  re- 
spect to  our  two-party  fystem.  I  want 
to  congratulate  Sterling  McCaw  for  his 
forthright  views  on  the  two-party  sys- 
tem of  government  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Norfolk  Dally 
News,  of  Norfolk.  Nebr. 

Dairmra  PaoM  Paarr  SrarxM 

Political  egperta  with  eyea  good  enough  to 
see  the  forest  In  spite  of  the  trees  notice 
that  leas  and  leas  stress  Is  being  put  on 
political  parties,  end  more  and  more  on  per- 
aonalltlea. 
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At  the  State  level  this  process  la  mof« 
marked  than  m  LStionai  pollttcs.  That  may 
be  because  the  direct  primary  has  served 
to  bypass  poUUcal  parties.  Chir  party  or- 
ganlz'^tlons  are  kept  functioning  largely  by 
the  neceaslty,  every  few  years,  of  going 
through  a  national  campaign. 

But  this  year,  more  than  any  other,  the 
pren'^mlnation  campaign  la  being  fought  out 
among  men  with  personal  foUowlngs.  We 
see  one  of  the  '*andldates  drawing  almost 
as  much  support  from  the  opposition  as 
from  his  own  party.  We  have  a  distinct 
aaovament  in  one  political  p<irty  to  help  a 
eartl^n  candidate  on  the  other  side  wring 
the  nomination  from  his  party. 

A  great  many  people  will  not  view  this 
development  with  alarm.  Thejr  are  commit- 
ted to  the  theory  that  the  person  is  all  Im- 
portant.   The  party  is  of  no  consequence. 

But  we  are  still  functioning  as  a  two-party 
country  and  probably  most  of  us  believe  that 
we  win  get  better  government  If  we  con- 
tinue on  that  basis.  We  have  an  example 
before  us.  There  hsve  been  revelatlona  of 
widespread  practices,  some  of  which  are 
criminal,  others  merely  shady,  still  others 
legal  but  Improper.  We  are  holding  the  party 
In  power  responalble  for  these  conditions. 
We  know  that  we  are  helpless  to  deal  with 
peraons.  We  cant  pick  out  and  punish  at 
the  polls  each  guilty  person.  We  can,  how- 
ever, aay  to  the  party  In  power:  "You  have 
violated  your  trust  by  putting  men  with  low 
morals  in  places  of  authority.  Out  you  go." 
That's  the  way  to  get  a  complete  daan-up. 
It  may  t>e  that  the  party  brought  into  power 
will  also  in  ao  years  need  the  discipline  of  a 
defeat  at  the  polls.  U  it  does  the  people 
have  the  way  to  do  It  under  the  party  system. 
We  ought  to  keep  the  two-party  system. 
The  evils  that  are  likely  to  grow  up  without 
It  are  greater  than  those  we  have.  We  have 
the  example  of  the  bloc  system  \n  Europe, 
where  Communists  have  gained  oontrolUng 
power  la  government  though  only  a 
minority. 

We  are  drifting  In  that  direction,  as  the 
two-party  system  grows  weaker.  We  should 
•top  the  drift. 


KTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  MicHiOAir 
m  TBI  HOUSI  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVn 

Monday,  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
previously  spoken  to  the  House  on  the 
telecastiixg  of  committee  hearings.  On 
February  27.  1952.  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  540,  which  would  clearly  vest 
in  committees  of  the  House  the  author- 
ity to  permit,  telecasting  of  proceedings. 
In  the  discretion  of  such  committees. 

At  some  length  I  explained  to  the 
house  my  reasons  for  urging  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  to  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  House  Resolu- 
tion 540  .so  that  the  entire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  pass  upon  this  >7a8ic 
question  of  policy  concerning  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

Subsequently  I  have  referred  to  com- 
munications from  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic, the  great  bulk  of  which  have  favored 
the  telecasting  of  committee  hearings. 

I  now  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit  and 


the  covering  letter  from  the  city  clerk 
urging  that  the  House  take  action  on  this 
matter: 

CiTT  or  OcTBorr, 
Omcs  or  tbx  Crrr  Cubk. 

March  5.  19S2. 
Bon.  Otoaoc  Mkaooi, 
Member  of  Congreat, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  8rt:  The  Common  Council  of  the -City 
of    Detroit    unanimously    adopted    the    at- 
tached resolution  at  their  regular  aesslon. 
Tuesday,  March  4. 

You  are  urged  to  do  whatever  you  can  to 
have  further  hearings  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  both  tele- 
vised and  broedcust. 

Tours  verf  truly. 

Thomas  D.  Lxaobbttex, 

City  Clerk. 
Whereas  the  Un-Amertcan  ActlvlUes  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
sceduled  public  hearings  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit during  the  week  of  Pebruary  26.  l»5a; 
and 

Whereas  these  hearings  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diacloelng  the  activities  of  Com- 
munists and  other  subversive  elements:  and 
Whereas  the  people  of  Detroit  are  deeply 
and  understandably  concerned  over  the 
presence  of  Communists  in  their  midst;  and 
Whereas  at  the  last  moment  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  ordered  the 
proceedings  not  to  be  televised  or  broadcast 
by  radio:  and 

Whereas  only  by  television  and  radio  can 
the  people  at  large  both  aee  and  hear  stich 
proceedings:  and 

Whereas  the  barring  of  televiaion  and 
radio  from  the  hearings  in  Detroit  was  In 
effect  to  depiive  the  general  public  of  fuU 
access  to  the  proceedings;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Cnnunlttee  will  return  to  Detroit  to  re- 
sume Its  hearings  In  about  10  days:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  oommon  council  re- 
quest the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  modify  his  ruling  relative  to 
future  hearings  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  in  Detroit;  and  be  it 
furttier 

Re»olved,  Thht  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  ail  Congressmen  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatlvea. 
Adopted  as  follows: 

Yeas — Couucllmen  Beck,  Connor.  Oarlick. 
Oakman.  Rogell.  Smith.  Van  Antwerp,  and 
the  Preaident— 8. 
Nays — flone. 


Our  PrescBt-Day  Federal  Tai  Picture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxufou 

IN  THS  HODSK  OP  RBFBB8INTATIVK8 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  per- 
sons with  yearly  incomes  of  $10,000  or 
over  receive  $12.8  percent  of  the  total 
personal  Incomes  of  the  Nation,  but 
under  our  tax  laws  they  are  required  to 
pay  42.8  percent  of  the  total  personal 
Income  taxes  collected. 

Persons  with  yearly  Incomes  of  under 
$10.000 — who  are  subject  to  the  personal 
income  tax — receive  55  percent  of  the 
total  personal  incomes  of  the  Nation, 
and  they  pay  57.2  percent  of  the  total 
personal  income  taxes  collected. 


Persons  not  subject  to  the  personal 
Income  tax—those  who  are  in  the  very 
low  brackets  or  are  tax-exempt — receive 
SO  percent  of  the  total  personal  incomes 
of  the  Nation,  but  they  pay  no  personal 
income  tax  whatever.  They  do,  how- 
ever, pay  heavily  through  hidden  taxes 
and  excise  taxes. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  above  facts 
that  people  with  yearly  incomes  of  $10,- 
000  or  over  pay  more  than  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  personal  income-tax 
burden;  that  people  wita  yearly  incomes 
of  less  than  $10,000— who  pay  personal 
Income  taxes — pay  a  little  more  than 
their  proportionate  share ;  and  that  peo- 
ple who  receive  30  percent  of  the  per- 
sonal incomes  of  the  Nation  carry  none 
of  the  personal  income-tax  load, 
wmas  MOST  ths  tax  load  aavrr 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  confiscate  all  yearly  in- 
comes of  $100,000  or  over  by  imposing  a 
100  percent  tax  rate  upon  the  same,  the 
Treasury  would  receive  only  $218,000,000 
more  than  it  now  receives  from  this 
group  of  taxpayers.  That  extra  amount 
would  operate  our  Federal  Government 
for  only  one  day  under  the  proposed 
1951-52  budget 

If  the  Federal  Oovenunent  should 
confiscate  all  yearly  incomes  over  $50.- 
000.  the  Treasury  would  receive  only 
$722,000,000  more  than  it  now  receives. 
That  extra  amount  would  operate  our 
Federal  Government  for  only  4  dasrs. 

If  the  Federal  Government  should 
confiscate  all  yearly  incomes  over  $25,- 
000,  the  amount  of  additional  take  would 
be  a  little  over  $2,000,000,000.  That 
extra  amount  would  operate  the  Federal 
Government  for  only  10  days. 

If  the  Federal  Government  should 
confiscate  all  yearly  incomes  over  $10,- 
000  per  year,  the  amount  of  additional 
take  would  be  about  $3,500,000,000. 
"Hiat  amount  would  operate  oiu*  Federal 
Qovemment  for  less  than  1  month  at 
the  present  rate  of  spending. 

Of  course,  if  such  confiscatory  taxes 
were  levied,  our  entire  national  economy 
would  become  paralyzed,  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  that  could  be  collected  the  fol- 
lowing year  would  shrink  to  almost  noth- 
ing. 

These  figures,  based  upon  Treasury 
reports,  are  presented  to  show  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  generally  accepted  idea  that 
the  Government  can  balance  its  budget 
by  a  "soak  the  rich"  policy. 

The  major  part  of  our  tax  load,  there- 
fore, must  rest  upon  those  taxpayers 
that  have  incomes  below  $10,000  per 
year  because  they  receive  87.2  percent 
of  the  total  personal  Income  of  the 
Nation. 

MATTOITAt.    aAMKaunCr    AHCAO 

Ur.  Speaker,  the  total  value  of  all 
property  in  the  United  States,  both  real 
and  personal,  has  been  estimated  at 
$605,000,000,000.  The  total  debt  of  the 
United  States,  both  public  and  private,  is 
today  $525,000,000,000.  and  continually 
increasing.  We  do  not  have  much  fur- 
ther to  go  before  our  total  debt  will  ex- 
ceed our  total  assets,  and  that  means 
national  bankruptcy. 

Federal  spending  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1952,  is  now  esM- 
matedat  $70,000,000,000;  State  and  looal 
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goremments  together,  about  $20,000,- 
000,000.  That  means  a  total  government 
cost  of  $90.000.000,000 — one-third  of  the 
national  Income.  This  Is  a  staggering 
tax  load,  a  tax  load  altogether  too  heavy 
for  our  economy  to  carry. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  Friday.  March  7,  1952,  entitled 
"You  Are  Poorer  Than  You  Think."  The 
edlt<Hial  bears  out  what  I  have  been  try- 
In-  .  to  say  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
average  American  under  our  present-day 
Federal  tax  load: 

You  Art  Pooszs  Than  TotJ  Think 
You  are  poorer  than  you  tbink,  because  of 
taxes.  You  are  poorer  than  you  think,  be- 
eauee  the  real  impact  of  tazatlmi  on  personal 
property  rights  today  la  beyond  anybody's 
Immediate  power  of  mind. 

Everyone  who  has  paid  his  Federal  income 
tax  knows  how  many  things  he  could  have 
bought  for  himself  or  family  with  that 
money.  Some  of  these  things  are  luxuries, 
but  others  are  needed.  A  good  many  persons 
have  canceled  piirchaees,  given  up  vacation 
plans,  picked  over  every  Item  on  the  family 
budget,  looking  for  pennies. 

Suddenly,  more  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  what  their  Government  Is  costing 
them.  Still,  the  whole  story  Is  hardly  more 
than  suspected.  We  wonder,  for  example, 
bow  many  citizens  have  compared  their  fl- 
nances  now  with  their  situation  In  1940. 

Then  a  married  man  with  two  children 
and  a  salary  of  $5,000  paid  a  Federal  Income 
tax  of  $74.80.  That  left  $4,925  for  his  family. 
Last  year  his  Income  tax  was  $428.  leaving 
him  14,571  for  his  family.  But  diirlng  those 
years  the  value  of  the  dollar  had  dropped  to 
only  54  percent  of  Its  1940  value.  That  cut 
hia  real  Income  to  $2,468  (after  Income 
taxes)— only  half  the  value  of  his  1940  re- 
som-ces.  This  year  Income  taxes  coat  the 
same  man  $463,  while  inflation  continues. 

But.  of  course,  this  devaluation  carries 
over  to  our  citizen's  reserves.  His  $1,000  in- 
surance policy  now  provides  only  about  $500 
worth  of  protection.  His  savings,  too,  are 
-  nearly  cut  in  half.  The  savings  bond  bought 
'  fw  $750  in  IMa  has  earned  $350  Interest 
and  Is  DOW  worth  $1,000;  but  that  $1,000  will 
buy  only  about  as  much  as  you  could  get 
for  $600  in  1942.  Further,  the  $250  interest 
Is  taxable. 

Elliott  V.  Bell,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Business  Week  magasine,  notes  "that  the 
thrifty  man  or  woman  who  put  money  into 
a  savings  account  or  Government  bond  has 
had  a  negative  return.  That  is,  the  interest 
earned  •  •  •  tia»  been  less  than  the  loss 
in  value  of  the  principal."  That  Is  true,  Mr. 
Bell  added,  for  everyone  whose  compound 
interest  on  Investments  was  less  tlun  5U 
percent  in  the  last  la  years. 

And  so  the  man  who  got  $250  interest  (leea 
taxes)  on  his  savings  bond  actually  lost  $400, 
<«•  nearly  twice  what  he  received. 

Still  the  story  is  only  partly  told.  There 
are  other  Federal  taxes,  and  many  other 
State  and  local  taxes,  all  higher  by  far  than 
they  were  in  1940.  And  beyond  these  are 
the  taxes  you  pay  without  knowing  it — taxes 
paid  by  producers,  manufacturers.  Jobbers, 
railroads,  and  merchants,  and  passed  along 
to  you  as  higher  prices.  One-third  the  price 
of  everything  you  buy  represents  taxes. 

Even  so,  few  really  comprehend  the  size 
of  the  national-tax  take  alone.  If  everyone 
cashed  In  all  life-insurance  policies,  for  ex- 
ample, the  total  would  run  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  less  than  8  montlis  at  the  pres- 
ent spending  rate.  Or,  if  every  city  home 
owner  sold  his  home,  the  total  ($30,000,000.- 
000)  would  run  the  Government  less  than 
6  months.  The  total  value  of  all  farms  in 
this  country,  including  equipment  and  live- 
stock ($25,000,000,000)  would  not  run  the 
National  Government  for  6  montlis. 


niere  Is  good  support  today  for  the  beUef 
that  Federal  taxes  have  reached  and  passed 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  For  the 
truth  is  that  after  more  than  20  years  of 
bad  and  often  dishonest  government,  Amer- 
ica, like  her  citizens.  Is  poorer  than  she 
thinks. 

There  are  remedies.  But  as  a  practical 
matter  it  Is  unlikely  the  administration  will 
offer  any  good  ones.  Tlie  remedies  must  be 
written  into  the  CX)netltutlGn  by  Coi^gress. 
The  Constitution  Is  more  diiScult  to  evade 
than  election-year  promises  and  showy  ad- 
ministrative directives  to  cut  spending. 

Now  before  Congress  are  three  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  limiting 
the  Federal  tax  power.  They  were  intro- 
duced on  the  theory  that  so  long  as  the  sky 
is  the  limit,  the  Government  will  continue  to 
spend. 

Amendments  Introduced  by  Senator  Dnuc- 
SEK,  Republican,  of  Ullnois,  anl  Representa- 
tive RtxD.  Republican,  of  nilnois.  arr  Identi- 
cal and  fix  a  25-percent  peacetime  maximum 
on  personal  and  corporation  Income  taxes, 
excliJdlng  Federal  Inheritance  or  gift  taxes. 
The  26-perc3nt  llmlUtlon  can  be  increased 
to  as  high  as  40  percent  In  peace  by  a  three - 
fourths  vote  of  all  Members  of  both  Houses. 

Another  amendment,  by  Representative 
Mason,  Republican,  of  lUinols.  resembles 
that  approved  by  28  State  legislatures,  and 
provides  a  25-peroent  limit  on  personal  and 
corporation  taxes  In  times  of  peace. 

The  third  amenoment.  by  Representative 
OwiMH,  Republican,  of  New  York,  limits 
taxes  collected  for  nonmllltary  expenses,  in- 
cluding Interest  on  the  national  debt,  to  8 
percent  of  national  inconte.  the  latter  to  be 
decided  by  Congress. 

To  provide  for  military  costs  in  peace  and 
war.  the  Congress  would  lay  and  collect  spe- 
cial war  taxes.  (Note:  6  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income  would  be  $12,500,000,000.  or 
about  half  what  the  Government  now  spends 
in  a  year.) 

In  addition,  a  resolution  Introduced  by 
Representative  Coxtdemt,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  and  approved  by  the  Republican  policy 
committee,  would  limit  Federal  spending  to 
Federal  income.  This  puts  the  bvirden  of 
cutting  the  budget  on  the  administration 
where  It  belongs. 

We're  certain  that  if  Congress  correctly 
reads  the  public  temper  even  as  It  stands 
today,  one  of  these  measures,  or  something 
similar,  will  be  passed.  And  if  the  pubUc 
comes  to  realize,  as  It  surely  must,  .he  full 
measure  of  what  Federal  waste  is  costing 
us  all.  Congress  will  have  to  act.  or  face  the 
consequences  at  the  polls. 


Senctor  Rkhard  B.  Ratsell,  of  Georjui 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

or  rLosa»A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THZ  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  'n 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  a  very  fine 
feature  article  relating  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russxixl.  This  fea- 
ture arUcle,  which  was  written  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Nance.  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  a  group  of  southern  newspapers 
appeared  first  in  the  Anderson  Inde- 
pendent, of  Anderson,  &  C,  on  March 
9,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoaD 
as  follows: 


SsitATOR  "Dick"  Russbu,  la  Boajc  Lsaiixa. 
SransvAN— Wiu.  Tkainso  im  8c«ooi  or 
Pouncai.  CaMrAioNiMo 

(By  Beanor  Nanoe) 

It  was  October  2,  1830.  when  an  election 
extra  of  an  Atlanta  newspaper  hit  the  streeti 
with  a  picture  of  Georgia's  GoverDor-eleet 
and  a  headline  which  read:  "Koouomy  In 
government  was  main  platform  plank.  ' 

The  subhead  explained:  "Landslide  Tcte 
shows  citizens  liked  determination  of  Roa- 
tKLL  to  cut  expenses  to  the  bone." 

And  thus  RiCHAao  Baxvaao  Suassu^  Ja., 
oldest  son  of  Chief  JusUce  of  Oeorgta's  Su- 
preme Court,  became  the  youngest  GoverDor 
in  the  iUstory  of  the  Jtate.  In  July  1031. 
the  younger  Russxix.  at  the  age  of  33.  was 
sworn  into  oOce  by  his  father  and  his  oaLh 
was  made  on  his  mother's  Bible. 

Son  Dick  took  his  mother  and  father  to 
the  Governor's  mansion  and  the  Atianu  pa- 
pers picttued  them  as  "the  happiest  trio  m 
Georgia."  There  were  11  brothers  and  sla- 
ters of  the  Governor  who  were  also  happf. 

In  the  21  years  that  hare  passrd  slnee  that 
memorable  oocaslcn  in  the  lilstory  of  tlM 
Russell  clan.  th«  dUtlngulabed  patrlarcll. 
the  old  Chief  Justice,  luu  gone  to  his  rewanl 
but  the  "little  old  lady  "  in  Winder.  Oa, 
was  among  the  first  to  rejoice  last  week  when 
her  3Ulest  son  announced  his  candidacy  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Ftom  the  Armed  Oenkeu  Oommlttaa 
chamber  at  ib»  United  Sutcs  Senate,  the 
junior  Senator  from  OeorgU  luul  on  Febru- 
ary as  declared  himself  a  Jeaeraonlan  Demo- 
crat and  announced  that  he  would  "comply 
with  the  unanimous  request  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  tiw  State  Democratlo 
Sxecutive  CommiUae  of  Georgia  tliat  I  per- 
mit my  name  to  be  presented  as  a  candidate 
'-r  tl»  Damoeratie  nominauon  for  Pr«al« 
dent." 

Sarlier  in  the  day  he  had  met  with  tiM 
Georgia  groups  who  bad  come  to  Waahln#> 
ton  insistent  that  Senator  RuasKLi.  allow  his 
candldaey  to  be  announced.  One  of  tlie 
most  ardent  advocates  of  tlie  Bnwisi  l  can- 
didacy was  his  senior  colleague,  the  venerable 
Senator  Waltsb  F.  OMaaea; 

"I've  never  had  an  older  brother  to  turn 
to,  alnoe  rm  tiie  oldatt  one  in  my  'amily.** 
Senator  Rtrsaiu,  told  the  Georgia  delega- 
tlon.  "But  If  Senator  Gaoaoa  had  been  my 
older  brother  ha  could  not  have  bean  more 
helpful." 

Senator  RueaBJ.  had  not  cboeen  of  his 
own  volition  to  seek  the  Presidency.  Tha 
pressures  on  h*m  had  been  great  during  tiia 
peat  BiODtlM.  PoUUcal  and  buslneaa  leaders, 
farm  leaders,  individual  citizens,  and  numer- 
ous Members  of  Oongrees  had  for  some  time 
urged  that  he  become  a  etuidldate. 

Many  of  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate  had 
spent  long  hours  with  Senator  R-jssnx  re- 
garding this  very  thing.  But  the  final  pres- 
stire  came  from  the  people  of  Georgia,  who. 
Senator  Rttsssll  declared.  "Itave  never  failed 
to  make  generous  response  to  every  request 
X  have  ever  made  of  them." 

The  people  of  Georgia  liad  sustained  Okk 
Bvsanx  In  a  long  and  successful  political 
career  which  began  34  years  ago.  when  at  tha 
age  of  20,  he  was  elected  to  the  general  as- 
sembly. The  next  step  was  Governor  of 
Oeorgia  and  from  there  ha  went  to  the  United 
States  Senate  where  be  has  been  retained  by 
the  people  of  GeorgU  for  the  past  1»  yaars. 

Senator  Buaszix  was  counted  among  the 
New  Deal  camp  for  several  years  but  in  1(32 
the  break  came  and  the  AUanU  headlines 
announced:  "Senator  Rctsseli  breaks  wlUi 
New  Deal  oo  spending  policies. " 

The  Junior  Senator  had  served  noUce  tliat 
he  had  Uned  up  with  the  conservaUve  bloo 
in  the  Senate  opposing  ♦he  poUcj  of  "spend- 
ing our  way  out  of  the  depression." 

Once  liefore.  however.  Senator  Rvsasix  liad 
•tabbed  at  the  New  Deal  when  in  1OT7  be 
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took  a  strong  stand  against  President  Roose- 
Telfs  plan  to  "pack  ♦he  Supreme  Co\irt." 

Dxiring  those  bitter  debates  of  New  Deal 
policy,  the  Georgian  led  two  important  Sen- 
ate battles.  One  fight  came  over  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
appropriation  bUl.  TlM  Russell  plan  was 
to  equalise  ttie  hcurly  rates  paid  to  WPA 
employees  throughout  the  country.  He  de- 
nounced wage  dltferentials  "of  a  sectional 
nature"  and  he  won  the  fight. 

In  193d.  as  a  member  of  the  agricultural 
appropriations  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  Senstor  RtjaaKLL 
authored  the  amendment  requiring  parity 
payment  to  farmers.  ThU  Was  the  first  pari- 
ty amendment  passed  by  Oongrees. 

Wendell  WUlkle.  Bepubllcan  presidential 
aspirant  In  1940,  spent  part  of  that  summer 
aasslling  the  Russell  plan  to  draft  industry 
for  national  defense.  After  a  long  and  hard 
battle  this  too  came  to  pass  and  the  Geor- 
gian was  hailed  for  his  efforts  to  prepare  the 
Nation  for  tlie  war  which  came  lees  than  2 
years  later.  ^^ 

Serving  on  the  old  Naval  Affairs  Oommlt- 
tce.  Senator  Ruasau.  was  named  chairman 
of  a  special  Senate  inspection  conunlttee  to 
▼isit  all  American  mUltary  and  naral  bases 
throughout  tbe  world. 

When  tbe  war  ended  in  1045.  Senstor 
Buaaau.  liad  grave  doubts  alxnit  ttie  success 
of  tba  proposed  peace  plans.  On  September 
18,  1945,  he  wss  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Bun.  as  follows :  "If  preeent  policies  are  con- 
tinued we  are  headed  for  complsta  failure 
and  another  war  In  tlxe  Orient." 

Throughout  his  Senate  career  Senator 
Busscu.  has  been  a  good  Democrat  in  any- 
body's book.  However,  tils  political  philoso- 
phy was  probably  best  summsd  up  by  his 
close  friend.  North  Carolina's  Senator  Cltob 
B.  Host,  who  recently  said.  "He  is  neither 
a  liberal  nor  a  oonserrative  in  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  terms.  Be  is  a  progrssslis, 
sane,  sound  exponent  of  Government  wbo 
during  his  long  tenure  In  the  Senate  tias  pur- 
aued  a  middle-of-the-road  course." 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  /rmed  Oer vices 
Oommlttee.  It  feU  Senator  BtTsaaix's  taak  last 
year  to  head  the  Armed  Services-Foreign  Re- 
lations Committees'  joint  investigation  of 
United  States  policy  in  tbe  Far  last  and  tbe 
conditions  Involved  in  the  disr^lssal  of  Oea. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  The  Georgian's  con- 
duct of  this  important  tiearlng  t>rought  him 
national  acclaim  from  all  ranks  and  from 
all  sections. 

In  recent  years  Senator  Rtisaau.  has 
shouldc-ed  Senate  leaderslxip  against  wliat 
be  calls  the  "cIvU  wrongs"  proposals.  Be 
did  not  back-track  when  he  annoiuiced  as  a 
Prosldental  candidate,  tven  his  critics  on 
tbls  Issue  recognize  tils  innate  conviction 
that  such  leglslstion  Is  unfeasible  and 
grounded  in  "vote-t>altlng  pollUca."  Davis 
Lee.  a  Negro  newspaper  editor  in  Newark. 
N.  J.,  txas  visited  Senator  RirassLL's  office 
on  frequent  occasions  and  this  past  month. 
Lee  wrote  in  his  newspaper:  "Senator  Bus- 
exLL  is  not  a  bigot  but  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  times.  •  •  •  The  Nation 
and  the  entire  world  would  benefit  by  liis 
great  leadersliip.  It  Is  contrary  to  our  way 
of  lite  to  penalise  him  merely  because  be 
comes  from  Georgia." 

Russell  forces  hoped  that  his  geograptii- 
eal  origin,  as  Senator  Ocoscs  ptirased  It  In 
Introducing  Senator  Rtrsssxx  to  his  press 
conference  when  he  announced,  would  not 
preclude  the  country's  serious  consideration 
-of  him  for  the  highest  post  in  tbe  land.  He 
Is  an  American  and  a  Democrat,  said  Sena- 
tor OcoioK  APd.  in  like  mann^^r.  the  junior 
Senator  announced  that  he  placed  country 
above  party. 

In  1950  when  Senator  Scott  Lucas.  Senate 
majority  leader,  was  defeated,  Senator  Btm- 
BBtx  was  tbe  choice  of  Senate  Democrats  for 
tti?  leadership  poet.  Alabama's  Senator  John 
BrASKMAM,  at  that  time  a  delegate  to  the 


United  Nations,  wrote  the  Georgia  Senator 
from  New  York  and  urged  that  he  accept  the 
Senate  leadership.  Senator  Spakkmam  con- 
tended that  if  be  wotild.  bis  Presidential 
chances  In  1952  would  be  excellent. 

However.  Senator  Rttssxll  turned  down 
tbe  poet  mainly  t>ecause  his  convictions  on 
the  administration's  "civil  rights"  proposals 
would  not  permit  him  to  take  up  the  cudgel 
in  t>ehalf  of  such  measures,  which  be  bas 
for  so  long  opposed. 

Ttirough  the  years  Senator  RussBiL  bas 
remained  a  twchelor,  a  fact  which  some  of 
bis  colleagues  laughingly  attribute  to  tils  un- 
ustial  shrewdness.  In  Washington  he  resldee 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  and  often  visits  with 
two  of  his  sisters  there  and  their  families. 

One  morning  not  long  ago  a  newspaperman 
wandered  into  a  downtown  cafeteria  to  eat 
l}reakfast  and  found  to  bis  surprise  tbat 
Senator  Roassu.  was  eating  breakfast  there. 

"The  best  place  in  town  for  good  old-fash- 
ioned griu."  the  Senator  explained. 

Well  seasoned  in  the  school  at  heated 
pollUcs.  such  as  Oeorgia  politics  tiave  long 
been.  Senator  Rttbsku.  plans  to  carry  his  cam- 
paign across  the  Nation.  His  skill  as  a  cam- 
paigner lias  t>een  tmmatched  in  Georgia 
•Ince  tbe  junior  Senator  won  a  wide  rletory 
over  the  late  Bugene  Talmadge  who  once 
sought  ttie  RusseU  Senate  seat. 

Southern  Senators  have  endorsed  bis 
candidacy  and  one  Republican.  Senator  Mil- 
TOM  Yotmo,  of  North  Dakota,  told  tbe  people 
of  bis  State  ttist  Senator  Ruasxix  "Is  tbe 
finest  candidate  In  tha  race  for  President 
from  either  party"  and  tbat  the  Georgian 
"has  dons  more  for  tbe  mldwestem  farmer 
tlian  anybody  in  tbe  country,"  The  303  con- 
vention votes  which  Senator  RtTssau.  re- 
ceived in  1948  are  virtually  In  his  pocket  to- 
day anl  diances  for  ottiers  will  be  hopeful 
as  he  puU  the  campaign  on  a  national  scale. 

"His  nomination,"  said  Senator  Horr 
"would  sustain  the  best  mterests  of  tbe  Dem- 
ocratic Party." 


TW  OMice  for  Uuted  States :  ForcigB  Aid 
or  PcfBaaeat  War  Ecobobj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  mrwTOAK 
IN  TBE  8KNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATS9 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  newspapermen  of  this  country  who 
has  the  deepest  Insight  Into  Intema- 
tional  affairs  Is  Mr.  Russell  Barnes.  I 
ask  unannmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  him  entitled  "The  Choice  for 
United  States :  Foreign  Aid  or  Permanent 
War  Economy,"  which  was  published  in 
the  Detroit  News  of  March  7,  1952. 

There  being* no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tbb  Choicb  roi  Uititcd  Statis:  Po«xign  Am 

OB    PlSMANENT    WaB    EOONOarT 

(By  Russell  Barnes) 

A  "policy"  of  retreat  in  foreign  aid  would 
lead  to  "national  suicide,"  rresident  Truman 
told  Congress  In  supporting  his  request  for 
•74KX).000.000  to  give  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  free  nations. 

The  fear  that  has  haunted  American  pol- 
icy makers  tliroughout  the  postwar  period 
has  l>een  that  the  Soviets,  combining  ttie 
tlireat  of  the  Red  army  with  the  undermin- 


ing tactics  of  domestic  Communist  parties, 
would  t>e  able  to  nibble  away  the  world  coun- 
try by  country. 

If  the  Soviets  were  able  to  get  away  with 
it.  there  would  t>e  a  steady  shift  of  industrial 
raw  materials,  strategic  bases  and  manpower 
away  from  the  western  group  of  nations  and 
Into  Red  control. 

Tbe  United  States  has  been  concerned  ea- 
peclally  about  tiolding  Western  Europe,  a 
region  of  steel,  coal,  tectmology.  and  indua- 
trial  planta  second  only  to  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. If  Moscow  could  grab  Western 
Europe,  It  would  swell  its  military  potential 
enormously. 

OH    UMITED    STATES    DOOBSTXP 

Rusfla  thus  would  acquire  air  and  sub- 
marine bases  on  the  Atlantic,  from  wtiich  it 
readily  could  bomb  the  United  States  and 
harass  Atlantic  stilpptng. 

It  is  the  greater  ttireat  to  national  security 
from  the  Atlantic  side  tliat  lias  prompted 
American  policy  makers  to  give  first  priority 
to  holding  Western  Europe.  Asia  naturally 
is  also  Important,  but  the  Pacific  is  mudi 
wider  ttian  the  Atlantic. 

If  Communist  expansion  should  continue 
unchecked,  the  end  result  obviously  would 
t>e  that  the  United  States  woiUd  he  driven  to 
organize  Itself  into  a  permanent  armed  camp 
with  a  huge  standing  army.  Tbe  economy 
would  tie  permanently  on  a  war  footing. 

If  experience  of  other  countries  that  tiave 
bad  to  operate  under  similar  circumstances 
Is  any  criterion,  ttie  United  States  would  lie 
forced  to  adopt  governmental  controls  so 
tight  as  to  carry  tbe  country  far  along  the 
road  toward  totalitarianism. 

The  only  alternative  woidd  lie  to  sticoumb 
to  Red  pressures. 

PBOOaAM  tS  BALtsrBC 

Actually  tmderlylng  the  whole  program  of 
American  postwar  foreign  aid  has  tieen  a 
tiard  core  of  practical  national  self-interest. 

According  to  George  F.  Kennan,  American 
Amtiassador  to  Russia,  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Bute  Department's  planning  section,  such 
measures  as  the  Truman  plan,  Marshall  plan, 
^orth  Atlantic  Defense  Pact,  and  other  sim- 
ilar projects  can  tie  defended  only  on  the 
grounds  tbat  they  safeguard  tbe  democratle, 
capitalist  system. 

Happily,  the  American  antl-OommUnist 
programs  apparenUy  liave  tieen  succeeding. 
Commtmist  expansion  in  Europe  has  been 
stopped,  at  least  temporarily,  at  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  advance  of  the  Red  army. 
In  Asia,  after  the  loss  of  China,  the  free  na- 
tions are  holding,  for  the  moment  anyway. 

Acting  under  United  Nations,  the  western- 
oriented  countries  are  building  up  military 
power  to  prevent  further  Red  aggressions. 

VXAB   SITBSmxS 

The  fear  that  gnawed  at  American  policy 
makers  8  years  ago— that  the  CommunlstB 
would  drive  us  liack  on  our  own  frontiers — 
has  been  receding. 

How  long  Uie  United  States  must  continue 
to  carry  the  foreign-aid  burden  Is  problemat- 
ical. 

"I  cannot — ^no  one  can — give  an  answer  in 
terms  of  a  specific  m<mth  and  year,"  declared 
the  President. 

But  American  taxpa3^r8  already  have  tieen 
cohectlng  dividends  in  tbe  blocking  of  Com- 
munist expansion,  increase  in  national  secu- 
rity, and  growing  International  confidence 
that  the  free-world  system  can  lie  aaved. 

"This  is  not  a  program  for  carrying  tbe 
rest  of  tbe  world  on  our  tiack,"  declared  Mr. 
Truman.  "Tills  is  a  program  for  getting  the 
other  free  nations  on  their  feet,  so  they  can 
move  ahead  wlttiout  special  tielp  from  ds  or 
anyone  else." 

If  there  is  an  alternative  way  to  stop  Com- 
munist expansion,  which  would  endanger  the 
United  States,  American  policy  makers  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKTiAHOlia 

m  TBK  BOUSK  OP  REPBESENTATIVB 
Monday.  March  10.  1952 

llr.  SCHWABE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 

receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  the 
editor  of  the  Fanner  Stockman,  pub- 
lished at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  enclos- 
Isg  a  reaolution  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Editors'  Association  in 
annual  meeting  at  Chicago.  HL.  Novem- 
ber 28.  1951.  all  of  which  should  be  self- 
explanatory. 

This  letter  and  the  resolution  contain 
some  very  serious  criticism  of  the  man- 
ner of  compiling  agricultural  censuses; 

•nn  OmuLOOttA  PuBusKOfo  Oo., 
OUtlahoma  City.   Okla..   Janiutrg  22.  1952. 
Bon.  OaoBos  B.  Schwabs. 
BortM  Offlee  Building. 

Washinffton.  D.  O. 

DsAS  Mk.  ScKWABs:  We  are  now  recelTlng 
dttalled  Infcrmatlon  from  the  Btire«u  of  the 
Oenras  eoneemlng  the  agiicultiirAl  census 
taken  in  April  1960.  ThiM  Information  haa 
not  been  sTallable  tip  to  this  time,  and  evoi 
yet  there  are  aome  reports  missing.  Much 
or  the  Information  contained  in  the  reports 
Is  obsolete  because  at  changes  that  havs 
taken  place  since  it  was  compiled. 

It  has  been  our  feeling  that  much  of  this 
delay  has  beer  due  to  the  system  used  by 
the  Bureau  oT  the  Census.  AU  of  the  ma- 
terial Is  bundled  up  and  shipped  to  Wash- 
ington, and  gradually  worked  out  of  there. 
Each  Stats  must  wait  Its  turn  before  the 
tabulators  even  begin  on  it.  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  are  frequent  errors  and 
mlscalculatloi.s  due  to  the  fact  the  tabu* 
lators  are  wholly  \infamlllar  with  most  of 
the  material  they  are  handling. 

We  have  advocated  that  the  censiis  ma- 
terial be  compUed  for  each  State  in  the  State 
where  it  is  taken.  Immediately  after  the 
Held  work  is  completed.  Then  the  State  and 
county  totals  would  be  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington to  compile  national  totals.  In  this 
way  the  census  probably  could  be  completed 
In  3  or  4  months  instead  of  the  18  to  24 
months  thSv  it  has  taken  up  to  now. 

I  am  enclosing  for  joxxi  information  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Agricultxiral  Editors'  Association  at  its 
annual  L.ieeting  in  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  to  self-explanatory,  and  I  hope  you  will 
glT«  some  consideration  to  checking  this 
set-up  so  that  we  may  have  more  accurate 
and  more  timely  reports  from  the  Census 
Bureau  when  the  next  one  to  taken.  As  you 
know,  the  normal  schedule  caUs  for  another 
census  of  agriculture  to  be  taken  in  1955. 
Tours  very  truly. 

FBim  Dbbsiko, 

Kdttor. 

KtmOLxmoit  ADOPTzn  bt  tbx  AicxaicAif  Aoai- 
cuLTUBAi.  EDrroas'  Associatiok  nr  Atmvu. 
Mxxnira.  CmcAoo,  III.,  NovxicaxB  28.  1951 
Because  the  Federal  Census  of  Agricultiu^ 
to  an  essential  and  necessary  collection  of 
information,    useful   to   persons   and   busi- 
nesses in  many  ways,  the  farm  magazines  of 
the  United  States  always  bav?  been  and  are 
wUllng  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  needed  data 
by  keeping  their  readers  informed  of  its  prog- 
rsas  aud  results. 

Howwer,  due  to  extraordinary  delays  in 
tabulating  and  making  avaUable  the  infor- 
matlOD  obtained  in  tbs  1950  census,  it  to 


the  feeling  of  thto  group  that  some  major 
changes  should  be  made.  The  timellnsas 
and  usefulness  of  the  information  is  dimln- 
tohed  when  it  to  held  up  in  the  tabulating 
ofllces  for  too  long  a  time.  It  to  noted  that 
ooly  a  smaU  portion  of  the  agricultural  data 
obtalnad  In  the  19SO  census  has  been  mads 
public,  although  more  than  18  months  have 
•lapsed  since  field  intenriews  were  made. 

Th««fore.  we  reeommend  and  urge  that 
the  Director  of  the  Census  (and  others  hav- 
ing power  of  dectolon  in  regard  to  the  censxis) 
arrange  to  have  the  census  data  tabulated 
more  rapidly.  Wo  iiiggest  that  this  be  dons 
by  having  the  information  sheeto  for  each 
separate  State  tabutotsd  in  that  State,  and 
State  totals  then  be  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton oOcei  to  be  compiled  for  national  totals. 

We  suggest  further  that,  insofar  as  to 
feasible  and  practical,  thto  work  be  coordi- 
nated with  information  assembled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Bconamics  to  insure 
accuracy,  consistency,  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sible speed  in  compiling  the  totato. 

The  agricultural  press  afllrms  its  interest 
In  the  regular  Census  of  Agrlculttire  and  the 
editors  want  to  assist  in  making  thto  valu- 
able information  more  usefxil  In  agriculture, 
business,  education,  and  in  other  ways  by  its 
ttanely  publication.    \ 

For  this  reason,  it  is'  hereby  resolved  thai 
the  changes  suggested  above  be  given  every 
consideration  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  further,  that  copies  of  thto  resolution  be 
supplied  to  members  of  the  American  Agri- 
cultural Editors'  A*eoeiation,  to  be  forwarded 
to  Members  of  'Congrses  if  they  so  desire. 


Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HATS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESSNTAITVES 

Mondav.  March  10.  19S2 

Bfr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday.  March  9, 1952.  entitled  "Mine 
Safety,"  in  which  I  heartily  concur: 

ICXMX   SAnCTT 

Congress  was  given  another  costly  prod  last 
month  on  the  need  for  an  elfectlve  Federal 
mine  safety  tow.  T^to  time  it  took  the  form 
of  an  explosion  in  a  mine  at  litount  Pleasant, 
Pa.,  involving  six  killed  and  four  Injured  coal 
miners.  There  were  88  workers  in  the  mine 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  It  to  probable 
that  all  of  them  would  have  suffered  itoatli 
or  injury  had  it  not  been  that  the  mine  was 
wet:  thto  kei^t  down  the  coal  dust  and  thus 
avoided  a  series  of  explosions  such  as  ripped 
through  the  Orient  No.  3  mine  at  West 
Frankfort.  DI..  In  December,  taking  llgUvee, 
and  through  the  CentraUa  mine  in  1947. 

As  in  the  Ortont  disaster,  the  explosion  at 
Mount  Pleasant  bad  been  Receded  by  ex- 
plicit warnings  from  Federal  inspectors.  On 
three  previous  occasions  they  had  classified 
the  mine  as  gassy,  warning  the  management 
about  ventilation,  the  use  of  improper 
equipment,  and  other  violations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  Code.  But  the  Federal  in- 
spectors have  no  means  to  compel  observ- 
ance of  their  vramlngs;  the  Federal  Bvureau 
of  Mines  has  no  enforcement  powers.  It 
could  do  no  more  than  urge  precautions. 
And  because  It  would  have  entailed  expense 
to  apply  these  precatrtions,  they  were  neg- 
lected. In  8elf-justlflc»tlon,  the  mine  own- 
er could  point  to  a  classification  of  the  mine 
as  nongassy  by  State  inspectora,  generally 
less  ftissy  and  exacting  than  Federal  oOclato. 


Pennsylvania  has  one  of  the  best  mine  in- 
spection systems  and  a  good  mine-safety 
record,  at  toast  In  recent  yeate.  But  State 
mine  bureaus  are  unlikely  to  have  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Minee; 
they  are  more  susosptlble  to  pressure  by 
mine  owners  predsaly  because  the  mlna 
owners  have  more  direct  and  immediate  In- 
fluence In  State  governments  than  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Moreover .  ttiere  to  a 
serlotis  lack  of  OBlformlty  among  Stats  mliM 
safety  codes. 

The  tragedies  that  have  sprung  from  in- 
adequate State  mine-safety  regulations  and 
lax  State  enforcement  can  be  corrected  only 
by  a  firm  Federal  cod«  with  teeth  in  It. 
The  Neely  bill  before  the  Senate.  an4  tfti 
counterpart,  the  Prloa  blU.  on  which  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Oommlttee  cooi- 
ptoted  hearings  a  fortnight  ago.  airortl  a 
dear,  effective,  workabto  remedy.  Congrese, 
in  the  exerciss  of  its  tndubtUble  authority 
to  rcgutote  interstate  commerce,  oiight  to 
adopt  thto  rsBsedy  before  any  mors  grtm 
warnings  underscors  ths  need  for  It. 


Uaircrsal  MOitarj 


XZTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  HNE 

or  jvnr  tobx 

ni  IBS  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVaB 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  FINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday. 
March  6. 1952.  there  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  a  yery  timely  edi- 
torial entitled  "TTie  Houw  Runs  WUd," 
which  I  feel  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  the  House.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  therefore  include 
the  article  which  reads  as  foUows: 
Tkx  Boubb  Bum  Wnx 

Tlie  Bouse  at  Repreeenutlves  has  very 
Mttle  reason  to  be  proud  of  itself  today. 
During  the  debate  that  preceded  the  vote  on 
universal  military  training,  nearly  every 
q>e«ker,  pro  or  con.  prefaced  hto  remarks 
with  a  Btatcmant  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
Issue  and  the  need  for  approaching  It 
soberly  and  consctontlously.  On  Tuesday, 
Speaker  RaTBxnur  received  an  ovation  when 
he  asked  the  Bouse  to  show  courage  and 
fortitude  in  voting  squarely  for  or  against 
the  proposiUon.  Yet  when  the  chips  were 
down,  the  Representatives  ran  wild.  Not 
only  did  they  refuse  to  accept  UMT.  but 
they  engaged  in  a  disptoy  of  parliamentary 
eccentricities  which  lacked  dignity,  purpose, 
and  coLomon  sense. 

They  defeated  an  effort  to  throw  out  the 
enacting  clause  of  ths  bill.  They  accepted 
amendments— offered  by  its  proponents— 
which  seriously  altered  its  content.  In  a 
teUer  vote,  without  debate,  hearings,  or  oon- 
sideratlon.  they  acceptad  a  fantastic  pro- 
posal for  compulsory  Ualnlng  in  the  high 
schooto.  Then,  when  the  names  were  called, 
they  reversed  themselvea.  And  finally  they 
took  the  easy  way  out,  voting  to  recommit 
a  bill  which  had  been  the  subject  <a  long 
and  earnest  study  and  Intensive  debate,  attd 
wboee  principle  had  been  endoibcd  by  the 
House  only  a  year  ago. 

UMT  deserved  a  better  fate  than  thto  at 
the  hands  of  the  elected  lepresen'stlvs  oi 
the  American  people.  It  to  a  serlouc  sub- 
ject— nothing  less  than  the  foundation  of  a 
long-range  military  policy  for  a  Nation 
which  has  too  long  depended  on  makeshifts 
and  emergency  measures.  There  ars  sin- 
cere and  convinced  opponents  of  universal 
training  who  were  entitled  to  be  heard,  ai^d 
were  heard,  by  the  House.    They  have  won 
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a  victory  of  sorts  through  the  Boos^  vote, 
but  tt  to  doubtful  whether  many  of  tnem 
are  very  happy  about  tt — their  uppnslt«oQ 
was  on  principle;  their  vtotory  was  through 
a  teehnleaUty.  a  devloe  which  oould  enable 
Oongresanen  to  staU  UMT  tndefialtaiy  with- 
out aanylBg  altlMr  ths  need  or  the  equity 
of  it. 

The  Hoxise  has  not  killed  UMT.  It  to 
the  democratic  method  for  preparing  a  de- 
mocracy to  defend  itself  in  a  world  where 
hostile  systems  ara  aprowl.  ready  to  take 
advantage  at  any  weakness,  and  so  kmg  aa 
Amarteaas  are  awara  both  of  the  dsiigsr 
and  of  the  proper  method  for  combating 
It.  UMT  will  be  a  Uve  Issue.  The  Bepre- 
aentatlves  have  simply  delayed  aiung  actloo 
In  a  ease  wtoere  delay  to  oosUy  and  psrlJoue— 
and  have  lost  faoe  Ui  tbe 


CereBoaics  Aboard  USCG  'TMrier," 
FUatiHf  Ra^  TraMMllsr  al  Ike 
Vtkt  il  AMika 


BZTBNBION  OP  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAM 


nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREBKNTATTVEB 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcoio.  X  include  the  following  tran- 
script of  the  ceremonies  held  aboard  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Courier  on 
Tuesday,  March  4: 

OauEMomsa    aboabd    Uwitcd   Sraias  Oemm 
GosaD  'CotTanai,"  TuaensT,  Maaca  «,  I0SB 

Mr.  BooAir.  And  now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  open  thto  ceremony  today,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  to  you  the  Assistant  Admln- 
totrator  of  ths  International  Informatloo 
Admlntotratloo  and  Director  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  Mr.  Foy  D.  Kohler. 

Mr.  KowLiB.  Would  you  kindly  be  seated, 
if  the  weather  permlta.  I  am  sorry  we  could 
not  do  more  about  the  weather  today,  but 
I  havs  an  Idea  that  ths  Courier  in  iU  traveto 
will  go  through  much  worse  weather  both 
Utarally  and  figuratively. 

ntstlngiilshed  guests,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, it  to  a  very  real  pleasure  to  welcome 
thoee  of  you  who  could  weather  thto  storm 
to  come  out  because,  generally  speaking,  our 
Voles  of  America  relay  bases  are  spread  far 
and  wide.  I  sometimes  think  that  peopto 
suspect  that  they  are  figments  of  our  Imag- 
ination ODly.  So.  It  to  a  rare  trsat  and  a 
rare  pleasure  to  havs  something  tangible  to 
show  to  the  guests  liere  and  In  the  next  cou- 
ple of  dajrs,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
prees  and  motion  pictures  and  the  radio  to 
the  American  people.  I  want  to  introduoe 
Mr.  Donald  McQuade.  national  commander  of 
ths  Catholic  War  Veterans,  who  on  behalf  of 
all  American  war  veterans.  sriU  present  the 
ship's  flag  to  Capt.  Oscar  Wev.  commander  of 
thto  Coast  Guard  cutter,  the  Courter.  Mr. 
MoQuade. 

Commander  McQaaoa.  Dtotlngulshed 
guests,  honored  gussta.  ladtoa,  and  gentle- 
men, we  are  filled  with  a  warm  sense  of  pride 
as  we  join  with  our  comrades  in  presenting 
thto  glorious  symbol  of  truth,  honor,  loyalty, 
purity,  and  cotirage  to  the  truth  ship,  the 
Voice  of  America.  As  it  was  the  task  of  o\xr 
veterans  to  win  and  restore  the  peace  to  the 
world,  so  also  in  times  of  peace,  it  to  our  task 
to  preserve  and  nuUntain  It.  To  acootnpUsh 
thto  we  must  Uve.  and  Uterally  llvs  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  our  American  cltlaen- 
ahip.  Likewise,  if  the  world  to  to  know  and 
to  Uve  these  true  bases  of  peace,  it  must  be 
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Informed.  We  congratulate  tha  Voice  of 
America  on  bringing  home  to  ths  peoples  of 
the  world  America's  reaffirmation  of  her  faith 
in  God  and  the  dignity  of  man.  Captain 
Wev,  oB  behalf  of  the  Catholie  war  veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  Am'  rlca.  we  present 
your  good  ship,  ths  C.  a.  8.  Courier,  thto  fUg 
with  an  ardent  prayer  that  ahe  may  ever  fly 
It  with  honor  and  glory.    Godspeed. 

Mr.  KrmtMB.  Thank  you  very  much. 

In  another  brief  prebroadcast  illustration 
of  the  kind  of  fins  cooperation  that  we  have 
in  thto  program  with  private  indlvlduato 
and  private  osganlaations,  1  want  to  prsssnt 
Mrs.  Blram  Cole  Houghton,  president  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Cluba,  who 
will  make  a  prseentation  to  Dr.  Wilson  Comp- 
ton.  my  new  chtof.  the  Administrator  of  the 
International  Information  Admlntotratkm. 
Mrs.  Houghton. 

Mrs.  HooBWToar.  Mr.  Kobtor,  Or.  Oompton, 
Secrstary  Acbseon.  dlstlngutobed  guests, 
ladlea.  and  gsntlemen.  It  to  my  pleasure  on 
behalf  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  to  give  to  thto  good  ship  Courier  a 
broadcasting  set  which  you  see  at  my  left. 
It  to  a  receiver  set.  It  haa  a  power  unit  and 
It  to  a  loud  speaker  and  It  to  going  to  the 
eeuntry  wherever  Dr.  Compton  thinks  that 
tt  to  most  badly  needed.  We  of  the  General 
Vederatton  of  Womeo'e  Cluba.  numbering 
11,000/XX)  women  and  10.000  dub-  have  had 
as  one  of  our  grsat  projects ''for  the  laat  10 
months  sending  radios  to  ths  fsmlltsa  of 
Iran.  Tsn  months  ago  ws  sent  our  first 
ndtat  sat  to  Tshran,  and  there  it  was  set 
up  in  a  dty  square  where  thousands  of 
people  listened  to  the  Voice  of  America. 
Afterwards  we  sent  Uve  other  sets  to  towns 
and  dtlss  of  Tehran.  Mow  we  are  told  that 
the  pecqMe  of  Iran  are  nioely  eovered  with 
the  Voice  of  AaMrtea,  and  so  now  with  the 
money  that  we  have  and  raising  more  money 
we  are  going  to  send  on  thto  good  ship  thto 
set  to  go  to  the  oouBtry  that  needs  it  most. 
And  so  we  have  worked  very  cioesly  with  the 
Government  in  thto  flzM  project  and  are  de- 
lighted to  have  a  part  In  the  ezsrctoss  of 
thto  opera ti(»  Vagabond  because  we  know  it 
to  an  estraordinary  oeeaston  that  we  have  a 
new  vessal.  a  seagoing  radio  broadcasting, 
oarrylng  a  new  cargo  which  to  truth,  to  a 
new  beachiicad  which  to  to  the  world,  espe- 
cially to  tlioss  targets  that  have  (Men 
bla^ened  out,  and  ere  know  that  thto  very 
wonderful  ship  to  going  to  take  the  message, 
the  strengthening  msssage  of  hope,  perhaps 
even  more  vital  than  an  atomic  bomb,  to 
those  people  who  should  know  wliat  it  means 
to  live  In  freedom-iovlng  countries.  And 
so,  bon  voyage  Captain  Wsv.  the  10  officers 
of  the  Courier  and  the  80  men  of  the  crew. 
We  wisb  you  all  good  luck  in  the  world  as 
you  saU  the  seas  and  ws  hope  to  give  you  a 
larger  audtonce  by  our  receiver  set  for  the 
great  Voice  of  Amerioa, 

Or.  CoMPiOM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs. 
Houghton.  I  will  undertake  to  keep  thto  re- 
oetving  set  busy.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
OooperatioD  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Mr.  KoHLCB.  The  good  ship  Courier  to  very 
much  an  example  of  cooperation  between 
two  depertmenta.  So  it  givss  ms  especial 
plsasurs  to  introdtice  to  you  at  thto  time 
Vice  Adm.  Merlin  O'Neill,  oonunander,  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  who  will  speak. 

Admiral  O'Nxnx.  Dtotlngulshed  guests, 
frtonds.  and  fellow  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  we  consider  It  a  high  privilege  to  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  State  In 
the  greet  venture  which  lies  ahead  of  the 
Courier.  Radio  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  a  vital  force  in  the  search  and  rescue 
mission  of  ths  Coast  Guard  and  thousands 
of  persons  owe  their  lives  to  thto  miracle  of 
electronics.  Fifty-three  years  ago  on  August 
33.  1800,  a  lightship  off  the  Golden  Gates  of 
Callfomto  first  used  wireless  to  ftosh  the  ar- 
rival of  a  troop  ship  from  the  Orient.  Now 
another  tise  has  been  found  for  radio  to 
carry  new  messages  of  hope  and  truth  to 


tbe  peopto  behind  tbe  Iron  curtain.  So  It 
to  with  keen  apprectotlon  of  the  value  of 
radio  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  scope 
that  the  Coast  Guard  undertakes  the  im- 
portant mission  of  maiming  thto  floating 
reUy  station  for  the  Voice  of  America.  In 
accepting  the  assignment  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  I  pledge  the  Department  of  State  our 
best  efforts  to  transport  the  broadcastefs 
safely  wherever  they  may  wish  to  go. 

Mr.  KoHLsa.  That  concludes  the  few  cere- 
monies prior  to  the  tiroadcast  time.  As  you 
know,  we  are  going  on  tbe  air  at  10:80  and 
from  now  untU  that  time  you  wiU  hear  over 
the  speakers  a  preaxmouncement  of  the 
nature  of  that  broadcast  Thank  you. 
Mr.  McCBoeT.  Ilito  to  the  Voice  of  America. 
(Musio:  Navy  Band  ptoylng  Yankee 
Doodto.) 

Thto  to  the  Voice  of  America  in  Rtifisian. 
Hungarian.  Korean.  Czech,  and  German. 

Mr.  jAKxaoM.  Good  morning  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  In  just  a  few  moments  from  now 
the  glot>al  network  of  the  Voice  of  America 
will  go  on  the  air  broadcasting  the  ceremo- 
nies you  are  about  to  witness  here  on  the 
flight  deck  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  Courier.  Dtu-ing  tbe  ceremonies  you 
WiU  hear  a  talk  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Statas,  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  remarks 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  Mr. 
Joseph  Donobue,  member  of  tbe  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Dtotrict  of  Columbia, 
who  wlU  welcome  thto  floating  transmitter 
to  the  Nation's  CupXtti,  and  Dr.  Wilson 
Oompton,  Admlntotrator  of  tbe  International 
Information  AdministratloD.  Jtut  before 
the  ceremonies  start,  our  Voice  of  America 
correspondent.  John  Hogan.  will  set  the 
acene  for  our  Itoteners  around  ths  world  and 
have  a  short  talk  with  the  skipper  of  the 
Courier.  Capt.  Oscar  Wev,  and  Mr.  George 
Berrlck.  Chief  of  FacUltias  for  VOA.  about 
the  ship  Itself  and  the  mission  it  sxpectt  to 
accomplish.  As  I  mentioned,  these  ceremo- 
nies will  be  broadcast  throuhgout  the  world. 
Iliirty-Beven  transmitters  of  the  Voice  of 
America  will  be  sending  thto  program  to 
Europe.  Latin  America,  and  tbe  Far  East. 
In  addltkxi  many  VOA  transmitters  over- 
seas win  be  receiving  thto  broadcast  by  short- 
wave transmission  from  the  United  Statee 
and  simultaneously  relaying  tbe  tiroadcast 
with  added  power  in  both  medium  and  short- 
wave. The  Voice  of  America  relay  bases  in 
Tangier,  Munich.  London,  Manila.  Honolulu, 
and  Ceylon  wiU  tie  relaying  the  program  by 
short -wave  and  other  transtnltten  In  Munich 
and  Manna  vrUl  be  retoylng  tbe  program  on 
medium  wave.  I  think  I  should  also  add 
here  that  In  addition  to  today's  broadcast, 
which  will  be  In  English,  the  other  45 
languages  of  the  Voice  of  America  will  l)e 
throughout  tbe  day  broadcasting  a  transla- 
tion of  these  ceremonies  to  the  various  areas 
of  the  world.  We  will  be  ready  to  start  our 
broadcast  In  just  a  moment  now.  Tlxank 
you  and  wiU  you  stand  by  please. 


AaoASo    UwxsD    Ststis    Coast 
GUASD  "Cotnum,"  Tdssdat,  Mascr  4. 1952 

ANWomfcxB.  Thto  to  the  Voice  of  tiw 
United  States  of  America  broadcasting  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  For  the  next  80  minutes 
you  will  hear  a  special  jjrogram  direct  from 
the  flight  dedc  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Cutter  Courier.  In  oacial  ceremonies 
the  Nation's  Capital  will  extend  a  national 
welcome  to  this  new  floating  radio  trans- 
mitter of  the  Voice  of  America. 

(Music:  Navy  Band  plasrlng  Yankee 
Doodle.) 

Mr.  Hooan.  Ilito  to  John  Hogan,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Voice  of  America, 
speaking  to  you  from  the  top  deck  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter  Courier  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  You  have  just  heard 
the  well-known  musical  signs ttire  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  Yankee  Doodle,  played  by 
the  United  States  Navy  Band.  In  just  a  fnr 
minutes,  the  President  of  the  United  Statt^ 
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the  Honorable  Harry  8.  Truman,  wUl  ooom 
aboard  here  at  dockslde  at  tbe  Potomac  Rlver 
to  extend  a  national  welcome  to  this  Teeael. 
the  first  sea-going  radio  broadcasting  station 
ever  commissioned.  This  Coast  Ouard  cut- 
ter la  being  put  into  operation  as  a  floating 
radio  transmitter,  a  moving  relay  base  for 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  all  OTer  the 
world.  It  is  the  newest  and  most  xmique 
electronic  arm  of  the  campaign  of  truth 
which  wUl  enable  the  Voice  of  America  to 
broadcast  programs  In  areas  of  the  world 
which  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  present 
land-based  radio  transmitters. 

In  Just  a  few  minutes  from  the  top  deA 
of  the  Coast  Oiuu-d  cutter  Courier,  you  will 
hear  the  welcoming  ceremony  for  this  ves- 
sel. A  large  speaker^  platform  draped  In 
red.  white,  and  blue  bunting  has  been  set 
up  here  on  the  spacious  top  deck  of  the 
Courier,  and  from  this  platform  which  offers 
a  view  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  much  of 
the  olty  of  Washington.  President  Truman. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheeon.  and  other 
high-ranking  officials  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  will  speak  to  the  more  than 
300  or  350  guests  who  have  come  aboard  the 
Courier  for  this  welcoming  ceremony. 
Among  these  guests  are  several  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hovise  of  Representatives,  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  United 
States  Coast  Ouard,  representatives  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  while  we 
are  waiting  for  the  ceremony.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  picture  of  this  floating  radio 
transmitter  which  will  soon  be  heading  for 
a  trial  run  and  testing  operations  In  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  a  5,8C0-ton  vessel.  838 
feet  long,  a  Diesel  powered  former  Navy  cargo 
ahip.  It  was  commissioned  about  3  weeks 
ago  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The  Courier  will  be 
manned  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
and  Voice  of  America  engineers  will  super- 
vise the  operation  of  the  radio  transmit- 
ting equipment  on  board  the  ship.  This 
radio  equipment,  by  the  way.  Is  the  foott 
powerful  of  Its  type  ever  Installed  on  a  ship. 
There  is  one  150,000-watt  medium-wave 
transmitter  and  two  Sd.OOO-watt  short-wave 
transmitters  and  other  communications 
equipment  capable  of  picking  up  Voice  of 
America  programs  and  beaming  them  from 
the  vessel's  location  at  sea  to  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Diesel  engines  on  board  are 
capable  of  generating  1,500,000  watts  of  elec- 
trical power  for  these  radio  transmitters. 
The  antenna  of  this  floating  radio  station  Is 
also  unique.  It  will  be  lifted  into  the  sky 
by  a  huge  barrage  balloon  filled  with  hell\im 
gas.  The  top  deck  of  the  Courier  whers  this 
broadcast  is  originating  now.  looks  very 
much  like  a  huge  flight  deck,  which  actually 
It  Is.  for  all  the  superstructure  has  been  re- 
moved, so  the  antenna  balloon  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  quickly  and  with  a  minimum  use 
of  manpower.  The  vessel  will  be  operated 
at  sea  as  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago 
by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard.  And 
standing  beside  me  on  the  top  deck  Is  the 
commander  of  the  Courier.  Capt.  Occar  C.  B. 
Wev,  who  will  take  the  vessell  on  its  Initial 
run.  Captain  Wev,  will  you  step  over  to  the 
microphone,  please?  This  vessel  impresses 
me  as  being  an  extremely  large  ship.  At 
least  to  me,  a  landlubber.  Almost  the  size 
Of  a  Liberty  cargo  ship,  I'd  say.  How  many 
Coast  Guardsmen  will  it  take  to  operate  the 
Courier? 

Captain  Wxv.  We  have  in  the  crew  of  the 
Couiier  10  officers  and  80  men,  and  at  the 
present  time,  have  3  civilian  technicians  from 
the  Voice  of  America  who  will  supervise  the 
broadcasting. 

Mr.  HocAN.  Now.  the  Coast  Guard's  primary 
duty  Is  to  rescue  ships  In  distress  at  sea,  and 
I  understand  too  It  is  called  upon  to  perform 
many  other  duties.    Is  the  operation  of  this 


vesael.  this  eea-golng  transmitter  unusual 
for  a  Coast  Ouard  function  t 

Captain  Wxv.  WeU,  this  la  the  first  time 
that  the  Ooaat  Guard  has  participated  in  a 
project  of  this  particular  type.  And  al- 
though, we  have  had  occasions  where  we 
have  had  transmitters  aboard  ship*,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  anything  on  this  scale  haa 
been  attempted. 

Mr.  HocuK.  Now.  does  the  Courier  carry 
enough  supplies  and  equipment  to  stay  afloat 
for  quite  some  time  without  assists noe  or 
other  supplies  from  vessels  at  aeaf 

Captain  Wxr.  In  converting  the  Couritr. 
we  planned  a  a->year  cruise.  Each  member 
of  the  crew  and  the  officers  are  volimtaers 
and  have  voltinteered  for  2  years'  duty.  Since 
the  vessel  la  a  converted  cargo  ship,  we  are 
able  to  carry  approadmately  18  months'  sup- 
plies aboard. 

Mr.  HooAN.  Thank  yoa  very  much  Captain 
Wev.  And  now,  here  at  my  side  Is  Mr.  Oeorge 
Herrlek.  the  chief  engineer  at  the  Voice  of 
America.  Mr.  Harrlck  are  these  radio  trans- 
mitters that  we  have  on  board  capable  of 
being  heard  over  very  great  dlstanceef 

Mr.  HxaaiCK.  Why,  yes.  They  are.  The 
medium-wave  transmitter  on  board  has  a 
range  In  the  evening  of  about  1.000  to  IJOO 
mUes.  The  short-wave  transmitters  on  board 
have  ranges  of  many,  many  thovisanda  of 
miles. 

Mr.  HooAH.  Now.  the  barrage  balloon  an- 
tenna system  that  you  have  here  seems  to 
me  very  unique.  It  is  a  very  effective  way 
of  making  the  signal  have  a  great  punch 
over  a  g^reat  distance. 

Mr.  HzaaicK.  Why,  yes;  It  la.  The  barrage 
bfOloon  will  go  up  to  about  1,000  feet  which 
will  enable  us  to  reach  full  height  on  our 
antenna  system  and  use  the  full  slae  antenna 
necessary  tot  efficient  transmission. 

Mr.  HooAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Her- 
rlek. That  was  an  interview  briefly  con- 
ducted on  the  top  deck  of  the  Coast  Ouard 
cutter  Courier  with  Mr.  Oeorge  Herrlek,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Voice  of  America. 

(Music:  Navy  Band  playing  Ball  to  the 
Chief.) 

Mr.  HooAK.  (Coming  In  over  the  band). 
Tou  are  listening  to  Hall  to  the  Chief  in 
salute  to  the  Honorable  Harry  8.  Truman, 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  Just 
been  piped  abocLrd  the  Coast  Ouard  cutter 
Courier  to  participate  In  these  ceremonies  to- 
dsy.  President  TVuiTian  was  greeted  by  the 
commander  of  the  ship.  Captain  Wev.  below 
deck.  And  now  he  has  come  to  the  speaker's 
platform  and  In  Jiist  a  moment,  he  will  prob- 
ably address  the  assembled  gathering  here. 
He  will  be  introduced,  I  understand,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  International  Informa- 
tion Administration,  Dr.  Compton.  In  Jtist 
a  moment.  Dr.  Compton  will  come  to  the 
stand  for  this  introduction.  The  President 
Is  posing  now  for  photographs  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press.  Now,  here  Is  Dr.  Wilson 
Compton. 

Dr.  CoMPTow.  Mr.  President,  distinguished 
guests,  the  invocation  by  Rear  Adm.  Stan- 
ton W.  Salisbury,  chief  of  the  Navy  chaplains. 

Admiral  SAUSBuar.  O  God.  who  art  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  light,  grant  that  all 
men  may  seek  thee  and  find  thee  and  know 
the  truth  that  makes  me  i  free.  Receive,  O 
Lord,  this  ship  and  the  w(M-k  of  our  hands, 
that  It  may  be  a  btrong  voice  of  truth  crying 
in  the  wilderness  of  man's  Ignorance.  May 
It  be  the  voice  of  love,  of  patience,  of  toler- 
ance, of  sympathy,  of  hope,  and  of  promise, 
so  that  ignorance,  misunderstanding,  in- 
telerance,  tyranny,  fear  and  want  may  be  put 
to  flight  forever.     Amen. 

Dr.  Compton.  This  marks  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  Voice  of  America.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  today  giving  it  a 
new  mouthpiece.  This  unique  ship,  a  pow- 
erful floating  transmitter,  is  an  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  American  people  that  the 


▼dee  of  ^eedom  be  carried  througbotrt  tte 

world:  that  will  has  been  ezpreased  by  the 
Congrees  of  the  United  States  and  it  has 
been  put  to  work  by  the  Department  of  State. 
Its  advisory  commissions  and  the  Coast  Ouard 
with  the  help  of  American  science,  and  the 
electronics  industries.  The  main  transmit- 
ter of  the  four  on  this  ship  carrier  a  radio 
signal  three  times  as  powerful  as  any  trans- 
mitter DOW  operating  in  the  United  Stataa. 
Anc*  Its  balloon  mounted  antennae  will  Boat 
at  twloe  the  height  of  the  Waahlngton  Mon- 
ument. The  Voice  of  America  at  the  end 
of  10  years,  has  become  a  powerful  voice,  a 
voice  of  hope,  friendship,  and  good  will, 
throughout  the  world.  And  now  may  I 
Introduce  our  host,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the  Hon.  P.  Joseph  Donahue,  Commissioner 
of  the  District.     [Applause.] 

Commissioner  Domamux.  Mr.  President, 
distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  Capital  City  of  this  great 
and  free  Republic,  bid  you,  CapUln  Wev.  and 
the  oAcers  and  men  of  your  command,  wel- 
come. We  welcome,  too.  your  gallant  ship, 
the  United  States  Coast  Otiard  cutter 
Courier,  the  InstrumenUllty  whereby  you 
will  bring  to  all  who  love  freedom,  truth, 
which  alone  can  make  men  free.  Say  for  us 
to  all  the  world  that  peace,  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice Is  our  prayer  for  aU  men.  May  God  be 
with  you  on  your  mission.     [Applause.) 

Dr.  OoMfTON.  The  Honorable  Dean  Acbe- 
son.  the  Secretary  of  SUte.     [Applause.] 

Secretary  AcmsoM.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Compton,  honored  guests,  and  friends  of 
America  throughout  the  whole  world,  we 
are  dedicating  the  Comrier  to  a  task  which  Is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  our  country.  The 
men  who  founded  this  Nation  In  pramulgat- 
Ing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ac- 
knowledged the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
ahowlng  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  This  principle  remains  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  foreign  poUcy.  We  are  en- 
gaged In  a  great  effort  to  strengthen  and 
txnlte  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  in  order 
that  peace  may  be  secure  against  aggression, 
and  that  freedom  may  continue  to  fioxirlah. 
Our  greateet  aUy  in  thU  effort  U  the  truth. 
We  have  faith  that  wherever  the  people  of 
the  world  can  know  the  truth  they  will  sup- 
port and  susUin  this  great  effort.  That  la 
why  what  President  Truman  has  caned  the 
campaign  of  truth  is  a  central  part  of  our 
foreign  policy  today.  And  that  U  the  great 
mission  of  this  ship— ths  Courter— to  bear  to 
the  people  of  the  world,  to  our  friends  who 
are  free  end  those  who  sre  not  free,  the  truth 
about  what  Is  happening  in  the  world,  and 
about  our  efforts  In  behalf  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. The  Courier — s  ship  of  the  sea — that 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  caiise  of  peace, 
symbollaes  our  aspiration  for  the  day  when 
all  our  effort  and  all  our  strength  may  be 
devoted  to  peaceful  and  constructive  ends. 
This  is  the  ultlmste  ptirpose  of  all  that  we 
do.  On  this  occasion  the  work  of  two  men 
whose  vision  and  energy  helped  to  make  tha 
Courier  a  reaUty  Is  deserving  of  tribute. 
Edward  W.  Barrett,  who  was  imtil  recently 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Af- 
fairs, and  Howland  H.  Sargent,  Mr.  Barrett's 
successor.  I  know  thst  the  Campaign  of 
Truth  as  It  is  carried  forward  by  the  Courier 
and  all  the  other  media  of  communication 
through  the  continued  efforts  of  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Dr.  Compton  will  continue  to  advance 
the  best  traditions  and  purposes  of  our  coun- 
try.    (Applause.) 

Dr.  Coacrroir.  Ladlss  and  gentlemen,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.     (AppUuse.) 

President  TxuicAir.  Dr.  Compton,  members 
of  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  Sutea.  distin- 
guished guests,  and  the  friends  of  peace  all 
around  the  world.  I  am  speaking  to  yoa 
today  from  a  ship.  It  Is  a  special  kind  of 
ship,  and  It  will  perform  a  very  special  ml»> 
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slon.    This  vessel  cm  not  be  aimed  with  guns 
or    with    any    Instruments   of   destruction. 
But  It  will  be  a  v«»lient  fighter  In  the  cause 
of  freedom.     It  will  carry  a  precious  cargo. 
And  that  cargo  U  truth.    ThU  ship  Is  narasd 
the  Courier,    it  ta  weU  named,  for  It  wm  be 
eansring  a  meossge.     It  wlU   be  carrying  a 
messege  of  hope  and  friendship  to  aU  those 
who  are  oppressed  by  tyranny.    It  win  be 
carrying  a  meesage  of  truth  and  light  to 
those  who  are  confused   by   the  storm  of 
falsehood  that  the  Communists  have  loosed 
upon  tlM  worM      This  veassl  Is  a  floating 
ndlo  transmitter,  which  is  to  broadcast  the 
programs  lor  the  Voice  of  America,     it  srtll 
be  able  to  move  from  place  to  place,  beam- 
ing our  campaign  of  truth  to  people  behind 
the  iron  oirtaln.  whom  we  hare  thus  far 
been  unsble  to  reach.    The  Courier  Is  a  small 
ship.     It  U  not  as  big  as  a  destroyer.     But 
It  la  of  tremendous  slgnlflcanoe.    Ita  slgnlfl- 
caaee  Uas  In  the  fset  thst  It  srlU  carry  on  the 
fight  for  freedom  In  the  field  where  the  ultl- 
mau  victory  haa  to  be  won.  that  Is  in  the 
miiuls  of  men.    As  the  sKtrld  stands  today. 
trt*  peoples  mutt  have  strong  military  forcM 
to   protect   themselves    against    sggresslon. 
But  the  final  solution  for  the  Ills  that  plague 
the  world  can  never  He  In  armies  and  navies 
and  air  forces.    Tha  final  solution  cannot  be 
reaehed  until  aU  natloas  are  willing  to  Uve 
together  in  peace.    Tha  Anal  victory  cannot 
be  won  until  the  truth  has  made  all  peoplea 
free.    There  la  a  terrific  struggle  going  on 
today  to  win  the  minds  of  people  throui^- 
•wt  the  world.    The  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  are 
trying  to  make   the  whole  world  knuckle 
under  W  the  godlass.  totalltarlaa  creed  of 
oomnunlsm.     Thfty    are    busy   ararywliere 
spreading   propaganda   to  sClr   up  fear  and 
hate,  and  to  set  nation  against  nation.    The 
free  nstlons  of  the  world  hsve  not  yielded  to 
the  onslaught   of   Soviet   propaganda.     We 
have  undertaken  to  answer  propaganda  with 
truth,  for  we  know  that  truth  is  the  best 
artswer.    To  bring  the  truth  to  peopHes  every- 
where, we  are  using  magazines,  newspapers, 
motion  pictures,  libraries,  and  Information 
centers  in  aU  parts  of  ths  world.    Ws  must 
use  every  means  to  combat  the  propaganda 
of  Llavery.    This  ship  Is  an  Important  part 
of  that  eampaign.    C>nr  arguments,  no  mat- 
Mr  how  food  are  not  colng  to  Influence  peo- 
ple who  never  hear  them.     Ill  repeat  thst. 
0\u  argiunents.  no  matter  how  good,  are  not 
goiug  to  influence  people  who  never  hear 
them.    The  purpoee  of  this  ship  la  to  help 
get  our  messags  through. 

There  la  one  thing  I  arant  this  ship  to 
My— over  and  over  again— to  our  friend 
throughout  the  world  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  those  behind 
Iba  Iron  ovtaln.  The  United  SUtes  of 
AiWHMa  Is  working  night  and  <tay  to  brtng 
peaoa  to  the  world.  Aa  President  of  the 
tJnited  States.  I  say  with  all  my  heart  thst 
we  yearn  for  peace,  and  we  want  to  wozk 
with  all  nations  to  secure  pesce.  We  have 
t\  with  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
or  the  people  of  any  other  eountry. 
almost  two  centuries  the  people  of  the 
United  States  havs  lived  at  pesos  vriUi  the 
paopias  of  Rxissla  and  China  and  other  ooun- 
trlas.  whose  i uiers  are  now  fir*sMinfl  us.  Only 
a  decade  ago.  when  the  peoples  of  Russia 
and  China  were  suffering  under  two  of  the 
meet  ssvage  invasions  in  history,  we  came 
to  their  aid.  We  helped  them  to  savs  their 
countries.  I  want  to  say  to  these  peoples 
today,  as  we  said  then,  we  are  your  frienda. 
TVere  are  no  differences  between  us  that 
cannot  be  settled  if  your  rulers  wlU  turn 
from  their  senseless  policy  of  hate  and  tenor 
and  follow  the  principles  of  peace.  Today. 
tbe  aggressive  poUcles  of  your  rulers  are 
forcing  us  to  arm  to  defend  ourselves,  but 
fM  eannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  bate  any. 
•Da.  We  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  bear 
any  hste  against  you.  We  know  that  you  are 
a^Hfirtng  xxaOmt  oppression  and  persecution: 
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we  know  that  tf  you  were  free  to  aay  what 
you  rea3y  believe,  you  would  Join  with  us  to 
bsnlsh  the  fear  of  war  and  bring  peace  on 
earth  and  good  win  toward  all  men.    Yovir 
government,  with  Its  aewspa^^ers  and  radios. 
°"y  try  to  maks  you  believe  that  the  Ualted 
States  la  a  hostile  country,  bent  on  war,  but 
that  is  not  true.    I  want  you  to  know  that 
our  highest  aiui  Is  peace  and  friendahip  and 
an   end  to  the  horrors  of   war.     Wherever 
you  may  be  listening  to  this  broadcast,  re- 
member   this:    The    people   of    the    United 
States  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  you 
acroas  t»»e  seas.    The  future  may  look  dark, 
but  let  us  have  faith  together  that  all  peo- 
ples will  one  day  walk  in  the  sunlight  of 
peaoe  and  jwtlee.     (AppUuse.) 
Or.  OOMVTOH.  The  National  Anthem. 
(Music:   Star  Spangled  Banner.) 
AmrovwccB.  Tou  have  been  listening  to  a 
eeremony  welcoming  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  eutUr  Courier  to  Washington,  D.  C.. 
prior    to    lU    first    voyags    to   augment   the 
campaign  of  truth.   During  these  ceremonies 
you  beard  an  addrees  toy  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  re- 
marks by  Secretary  at  State  Dean  Acheson: 
Dr.  Wilson  CX>mpton,  Administrator  of  the 
International    Information   Administration; 
and  the  Honorable  Joaeph  Donahue,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  tha 
District  of  Columbia. 


Go*^  IUcm4  im  Ctalral  Valley  Prvjcd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OrCALODKMU 

IM  THB  BOiDSB  OP  RBPRBBBRTATtVES 

Monday,  March  10. 1952 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  with 
pleajBure  that  I  include  for  the  Rsodrd 
an  editorial  from  the  Sacramento  Bee 
of  March  4.  1952.  entitled  *t}ood  Recmrd 
for  CVP."  Tbe  editorial  comments  on 
the  earnings  from  tbe  Qoremnaent'g 
Central  Valley  project  in  California 
which  is  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reo« 
lamation.  Earnings  from  water  and 
power  sales  to  date  are  reported  at  $37.- 
993.194.  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  Federal 
investment.      :     ' 

This  is  etpedally  signifleaiit  tn  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  great  oonserratlon 
enterprise  lias  been  in  full  operation  less 
than  1  year.  First  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect power  plants  which  are  its  main 
"cash  registers"  began  in  1944.  These 
tremendous  powcf-producing  units  are 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District 
which  I  have  tbe  honor  to  reixesent 

As  the  Sacramento  Bee  editorial  ao 
cogently  statea: 

Man  important  than  the  actual  dollar 
balances  on  the  book  of  CVP  and  the  Oovem- 
ment establlshmenu  buying  power  fkom 
Shasta  is  the  vast  amount  of  potential  new 
wealth  which  CVP  Is  making  possible  in  the 
Central  Valley.  ^ 

It  is  my  obsenraticm,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
few  people  reaiiae  the  extont  of  the  osl- 
gration  to  California  that  has  occurred 
in  tbe  past  few  years.  People  from  every 
State  of  the  Union  have  arrived  there 
seeking  new  opportunities  to  make  their 
Uvelihood. 

The  Congress  may  take  Justifiable 
pride   in   making   ponible   these    new 


tomeet  of  water  and  power — ttie  foun- 
dation on  which  we  can  build  more  In- 
dustries, more  Jobs,  and  stronger  na- 
tional defenses  in  the  great  coastal  State 
of  Cam omia. 

The  editorial  from  the  Sacramento 
Bee  follows: 

Good  Rcookd  roa  CVP 

The  fact  the  Central  Valley  project  al- 
ready has  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
10  percent  of  the  Oovemment's  investment 
In  the  huge  undertaldng  U  only  a  part  of 
the  story  of  ito  present  and  potential  bene- 
fits. 

CVP  earnings  from  water  salsa  but  mosUy 
from  power  have  reached  the  g87,0it3,4M 
total. 

Further  substantial  savings  have  been 
achieved  by  the  Federal  taxpayers  from 
Potl«er  sales  to  Oovernment  Installations  at 
a  cost  one-third  leas  than  the  bUl  would 
have  been  from  private  sources. 

More  important  than  the  actual  dollar 
balances  on  the  booJu  of  CVP  and  the  Oov- 
ernment eetabllshments  buying  power  from 
Shasta  Is  the  vast  amount  of  potential  new 
wealth  which  CVP  is  making  possible  In  the 
central  valleys. 

A  dependable  source  of  water  has  stabl- 
Uaed  the  valley's  agrlciilture.  which  of  ooura* 
means  rural  prosperity  and  more  trade  to 
eerve  these  areas. 

Moreover,  a  firm  power  supply  Inevitably 
would  encourage  new  ln<'  'BtxleB  and  new 
bUBlnssses  in  the  area,  all  of  them  malclng 
contributions  to  basic  wealth  and  tazea  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

CVP's  earntngs  Should  stand  as  an  object 
lesson  to  Congress  that  water  and  power 
projecta  do  not  represent  any  gifts  of  Fed- 
eral money  but  are  sound  Investmento  from 
every  polat  of  view.  Also,  the  sooner  they 
are  completed  the  sooner  they  will  l>e  re- 
turning the  Investment  to  the  Treasury. 


Adeqaate  ProCcciBaa  far  Mbers,  Net  Fed- 
eral Onlnl  of  MiBtt,  b  Objcdm  af 
Proposed  Miae  Safety  Lefislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n.tJwoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBBKNTA7TVBS 
Wednesday.  Pebruary  Zf,  1952        ^ 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Cpeakcr,  I  was  asl 
tonished  to  read  in  the  press  a  few  days 
ago  that  Gov.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 
of  Maryland,  had  asserted  in  a  political 
speech  in  New  York  that  the  Federal 
Gcvemmeut  is  seeking  oontm>  over  the 
coal-mining  industry  and  was  using  la 
it's  excuse  the  tragedy  of  a  mine  dis- 
aster In  one  State. 

I  am  puzzled  over  the  lack  of  fs^nil- 
Parity  with  the  subject  of  mine  safety 
on  the  part  cf  such  a  high  of»cial. 

Mine-safety  legislation  introduced  In 
Congress  does  not  seek  to  extend  Fed- 
eral centred  over  the  coal  industry.  It 
seeks  only  to  tighten  up  saTety  precau- 
tions in  the  Nation's  mines  and  almost 
everyone  is  In  complete  agreement  that 
more  adequate  safety  provisions  are  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  high 
death  toll  taken  in  disasters  in  tbe  coal 
fields  each  year. 
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I  think  Governor  IffcKeldin's  state- 
ment that  the  propoeed  safety  legislation 
resulted  from  "the  tragedy  of  a  mine  dis- 
aster in  one  State,"  is  a  shocking  one  and 
clearly  indicates  the  Governor  Is  not  well 
informed— certainly,  not  as  well  in- 
formed as  he  should  be  on  a  subject 
which  should  be  of  major  interest  to  him 
as  chief  executive  of  a  great  State.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  Governor's  at- 
tention the  annual  fatality  rate  of  over 
1,000  miners  and  to  advise  him  the  killed 
and  the  maimed,  who  number  many 
thousands,  are  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  in  which  coal  mines  are  operated — 
the  terrible  toll  of  careless  operations  did 
not  come  from  a  single  tragedy  in  one 
State. 

In  all  fairness.  I  ask  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  to  give  a  little  of  his  time  to 
th.;  study  of  mine  safety,  since  Maryland 
also  is  a  coal-producing  State.  If  he 
will  make  such  a  study.  I  am  certain  he 
will  not  indulge  himself  in  irresponsible 
statements  In  public  addresses. 

In  further  connection  with  the  subject 
of  'mine  safety.  I  want  to  comidiment  the 
Washington  Post  on  its  splendid  editorial 
of  Sunday.  March  9.  1952.  which  my  col- 
league  from  Ohio.  Hon.  Watmz  Hats,  has 
inserted  in  today's  Racou  and  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  it 


fadDstrj  Is  GMBf  Te  Be  Aimi^  Ow  FwsI 
MaJOT  VktiM  •£  Baakrvplcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKUiBOMA 

n  THS  HOD8S  OP  REPKBBBtTATTVSS 
Monday,  March  10.  19S2 

Mr.  SCHWABS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  mer- 
chant in  my  district  who  has  operated 
successfully  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  one  of  our  larger,  independent 
retail  establishments.  He  has  quoted 
from  someone  to  the  effect  that  industry 
is  going  to  be  among  our  first  major  vic- 
tims of  bankruptcy.  The  entire  letter 
follows : 

Dkmm   8a:  W«   hmy  Jurt  now   read   th« 

following: 

"I'd  say  that  in  the  montha  ahead  retail 
bualnesa  will  be  the  most  helpleae  of  unpro- 
tected Industries.     They  are  going  to  look 
like  orphans  In  the  storm  because  not  only 
•re  they  without  protection  from  their  own 
competitors  but  also  have  no  protection  from 
our  Government.    On  the  contrary,  the  poU- 
tlclana  In  Washington  have  done  a  flrst-rate 
Job    in    hamstringing    retailers    across    the 
country  with  all  kinds  of  restrictions  and 
price  controls.    As  a  result,  they  have  been 
forced  to  use  practically  aL  of  their  reserves 
for  working  capital.     They  have  also  hocked 
their   real   estate   and   b\illdlngs    and   have 
made  one  bank  loan  after  another,  besides 
going  Into  other  types  of  debt.    Today,  iht 
industry  U  hanging  on  the  ropes  and  is  going 
to  be  among  otir  first  major  victims  of  han^- 
ruptcy." 

It  seems  certain  to  us  that  retailing  is 
pointing  in  this  direction.  Dont  you  think 
it  time  to  abandon  OPS  so  that  we  may 
merchandise  our  own  business  for  self- 
protecUon? 


Ihuvcrsal  WBUaj  Trainif 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WUJJAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  wToKnfe 

III  THS  HOUSI  OP  REPRESXNTATIVBI 

Monday,  March  10.  19S2 

BA*.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  universal-military- 
training  issue  has  been  of  such  wide  in- 
terest— as  evidenced  by  the  mail  re- 
ceived by  every  Member  of  this  House— I 
feel  that  I  should,  in  fairness  to  the  peo- 
ple I  represent,  outline  In  as  brief  a 
maimer  as  possible  my  position  on  this 
issue  and  the  majcn'  reasons  for  my  tak- 
ing that  position. 

Let  me  first  of  all  point  out  that  I  have 
gone  on  recOTd  on  numerous  occasions 
as  favoring  universal  military  training 
In  principle.  This  House — as  well  as  the 
Senate — went  on  record  favoring  uni- 
versal military  training  In  inrlnciple  last 
year  when  the  Congress  created  a  com- 
mission charged  with  the  responaibUl^ 
of  studying  UMT  and  reporting  back  to 
Congress  on  the  mechanics  of  putting 
such  a  program  into  operation.  The 
very  creation  of  this  commission  was.  in 
effect,  an  expression  of  approval  of  the 
principle  of  UMT. 

But  this  year— In  the  WD  recently  sent 
back  to  the  committee— the  House  was 
not  considering  unlTcrsal  military  train- 
ing in  principle.  Rather,  the  issue  this 
year  has  involved  the  mechanics  of  im- 
plementing UMT,  of  putUng  the  pro- 
gram into  operation. 

I  have  favored  UMT  in  principle,  and 
I  still  do:  but  I  cannot  agree  with  many 
of  the  features  of  the  bill  introduced  in 
the  House  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
one  which  was  recommitted  to  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  236  to  162.  I  was  one 
of  the  236  Members  voting  to  send  the 
bill  back  to  the  committee. 

Briefly  stated,  the  major  reasons  why 
I  opposed  the  bill  introduced  this  year 
are  these: 

First.  I  believe  the  hill  would  have 
given  civilian  control  over  our  Nation's 
youth  a  secondary  poslUon.  and  would 
have  given  the  military  autocraUc  con- 
trol over  them,  not  only  in  the  training 
stages  but  beyond.  I  will  enlarge  upon 
this  point  in  a  moment. 

Second.  I  believe  that  the  bill  would 
have  caused  great  interference  with  the 
formal  academic  schooling  of  our  Na- 
tion's young  people. 

Third.  I  cannot  see  where  this  bill 
would  have  served  the  cause  of  naUonal 
security,  but  rather  may  have  weakened 
it  through  interference  with  the  ciurent 
selective-service  program. 

Fourth.  I  do  not  see  any  provision  In 
the  bill  to  eliminate  the  conflict— or  du- 
plication—occasioned by  conciirrent  op- 
eration of  UMT  and  the  SeiecUva 
Service. 

Fifth.  The  terms  of  the  bill  are  so 
sweeping  as  to  Include  even  young 
women  in  its  provisions. 

Sixth.  I  believe  that  cost  of  ooeration 
of  UMT  under  the  bill  as  introduced 
would  be  almost  prohibitive— far  greater 
than  the  prcocnt  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem cost. 


Seventh.  Most  important  of  all — I  tee 
tn  the  bill  a  possible  beginning  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  regimentation  of  untold 
generations  of  yotmg  Americans,  under 
the  iron-clad  rule  of  the  military. 

Points  1  and  7  which  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned are  closely  allied.  Several  Mem- 
bers have  expressed  similar  fears  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  which  was  recom- 
mitted. Most  vocal  in  this  regard  has 
been  my  colleague  from  Michigan.  Hon. 
Paul  W.  SRAPn.  In  a  statement  in  the 
RscoRO  for  March  3.  Represent^ve 
SHAPn  said  that  "the  American  people 
undoubtedly  would  be  Interested  tn 
knowing  exactly  what  the  admlnlstrm- 
tion'a  social  planners  have  In  mind  for 
them."  IJoln  him  in  this  supposition. 

Representative  SHam  referred  to  a 
secret  meeting  in  mid-February  at  which 
he  contends,  another  step  was  taken  In 
discussing  very  hush-hush  plans  for  the 
total  regimentation  of  American  young 
men  and  women.  Representative  SHam 
referred  in  this  statement  also  to  testi- 
mony by  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
Anna  Rosenberg,  given  a  year  ago  before 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
in  which  Mrs.  Rosenberg  hinted  of  plans 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
compulsory  nonmllitary  service  for  men 
who  could  not  qualify  for  even  limited- 
duty  military  service  tmder  UMT. 

Quoting  from  Mrs.  Roeenberg't  tfltU- 
mony.  she  said: 

It  to   his    (the  Prsoidrat'h)    eooeepi 
that  of  the  OepairtoMnt  of  Derense  that 

must  bs  a  universal  program  and  that 

man  pliystcally  and  mentally  and  moraUf 
capable  oT  performing  a  scrvlos,  ettber  la  Uw 
mmtary    or    outalds,    must    psHotm    that 
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Further  quoUng  Mrs.  Rosenberg  In 
Senate  hearings,  after  she  had  been 
questioned  conceminir  nonmihtary  pro- 
grams for  individuals  not  physically  or 
mentally  qualified  for  military  service: 

That  to  a  program  that  the  military  has 
nothing  to  do  with.  That  to  the  program 
where  there  are  men  who  are  not  quallflad 
for  mlUtary  serrloe.  The  President  will  have 
a  program.  We  win  not.  We  wiu  have  m 
program  for  the  limited-eerrioe  men  in  ttie 
military. 

As  for  plans  for  young  women  In  this 
regimentation  sciieme.  Representative 
SHAraa  took  note  of  testimony  in  Senate 
UMT  hearings  last  jrear.  quoting  from 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
Declaration  on  Manpower,  adopted  at 
the  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  1851: 

Slnoe  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  U 
becoming  aeirtc.  and  womanpower  to  an  even 
more  Important  source  of  leadership  In  civll- 
i*Q  serrice  and  in  the  professions,  we  urgs 
adequate  and  Immediate  comprehsnslve 
planning  to  insure  the  constructive  utilisa- 
tion of  the  ability  and  training  of  all  college 
women. 

Also  during  the  Senate  UMT  hearings 
In  1951,  reference  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  a  Federal  Security  Agency  pro- 
gram of  child  care  for  working  mothers 
"is  already  in  the  mill." 

All  these  facts  of  record,  together  with 
the  terms  of  the  bill  as  introduced,  make 
me  fearful  of  the  real  intent  of  It.  Com- 
mittee amendments  had  rephrased  the 
bill  to  restrict  its  provisions  to  men— 
and  excluding  young  women.   But  in  the 
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parliamentary  snarl,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  shortly,  those  committee  amend- 
ments were  stricken  tu>d  the  original  biU 
restored  before  its  recommittal. 

Lending  further  strength  to  my  fears 
Is  the  numerical  estimate  of  the  number 
of  men  who  would  be  included  in  the 
UMT  proposal.  Under  Selective  Service. 
by  accurate  estimates,  1  or  2  men  of  every 
10  qualify  for  induction.  Under  the 
UMT  proposal,  it  was  stated  during  the 
debate,  8  or  0  of  every  10  would  be  in- 
ducted. Tills,  it  would  indicate,  portends 
enueh  more  than  strictly  mllltaxy  service 
for  young  men  who  might  not  be  In- 
ducted under  Selective  Service  yet  would 
be  Inducted  under  UMT  provlsicns. 

The  bin.  as  introduced,  made  no  at- 
tempt, apparently,  to  avoid  interference 
with  Donnal  schooling  of  young  people 
subject  to  UMT.  This.  I  believe,  was  one 
of  the  bill's  major  weaknesaes.  Efforts 
were  made  to  amend  the  bin  tor  Its  im- 
provement In  this  respect. 

A  major  amendment  which  would  have 
put  UMT  into  operation  in  conjunction 
with,  rather  thua  In  competition  with, 
normal  schooling  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Chaslas  B.  Bbowksoh.  of 
Indi^.na.  Representative  BaowHsoir's 
amendment  would  have  instituted  UMT 
hi  the  high  schools,  affecting  young  men 
in  their  Jtmlor  and  senior  years,  and  af- 
fording them  field  training  after  comple- 
tion of  their  senior  year.  Representa- 
tlv?  Bbowwsom'b  amendment,  further- 
D*ore.  would  have  made  |»nvision  for 
youi«  men  of  similar  age.  but  not  at- 
tending high  school  to  obtain  their  re- 
quired training  with  National  Guard  or  . 
Organised  Reserve  imits. 

The  Browrtaon  amendment  was  well 
designed,  and  overcame  most  major  ob- 
jections to  UMT  as  envisioned  in  the 
original  bill.  In  fact.  Representative 
BaowMSUM  in  speaking  for  his  amend- 
ment contended  that  his  amendment  was 
patterned  more  nearly  after  the  program 
supported  by  the  Americar  Legion  than 
was  the  original  bill.  Representative 
Bftowweoif.  an  active  Legionnaire  himself 
and  a  former  district  commander  of  that 
organi2ati<m  in  Indiana,  won  tentative 
approval  of  hte  amendment,  but  the 
House  later  voted  it  down  on  a  roll-call 
vote. 

I  supported  the  Brownson  amendment 
all  the  way  through. 

I  might  mention  one  more  point  In 
connection  with  the  Brownson  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  the  matter  of  cost  of 
operation  of  UMT.  It  was  stated  during 
House  debate  that  UMT  under  the  re- 
committed bill  would  cost  approximately 
$2,700  per  man  per  year— that  flgiires 
out  $2,160,000,000  per  year  for  the  800.- 
000  men  contemplated  for  the  training 
force.  Representative  Bko^z/ksoiv  esti- 
mated his  program  would  cost  about 
$1,500  per  man  per  year,  or  $1,200,000,000 
for  an  equal  number  of  men. 

In  addition,  it  was  estimated  that  for 
the  803.000  trainees,  a  force  of  400.000 
personnel  would  be  required,  oi  one  per- 
sonnel member  for  each  two  trainees. 
Further,  these  400.000  personnel  mem- 
bers, while  being  of  the  military,  would 
not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  Nation's 
military  strength. 

And  thi3  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
that  parliamentary  snarl.    In  the  final 


hours  of  UMT  debate  In  the  House. 
amendments  and  amendments  to 
amendments  as  amended  were  flying 
thick  and  fast.  Veteran  Members  say 
they  cannot  recall  a  situation  to  equal  it. 

Simply  stated,  what  happened  was 
this:  When  the  Brownson  amendment's 
terms,  substituted  for  the  language  of  an 
amendm-Tnt  offered  by  Representative 
OxAi  BxTsiBioir.  of  Texas,  were  rejected 
on  the  roU-call  vote,  the  original  bill — 
as  introduced  and  containing  not  even 
the  committee  a&iendments— was  re- 
stored in  its  entirety.  And  it  was  this 
original  bill  which  was  recommitted  for 
further  study  by  the  committee. 

All  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
original  administrction  bin  were  present. 
Some  of  these  objectionable  features  had 
been  eliminated  or  at  least  modified  by 
committee  amendments  before  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House— bat  these 
committee  amendments  all  were  nullified 
and  the  original  terms  restored. 

This.  then,  was  the  sitxiatlon  which 
faced  the  House.  It  was  either  accept 
the  bill  as  written  oirlgixudly,  with  all  its 
bad  features,  or  reject  it  by  recommittal. 
The  House  chose  the  latter  course,  and 
I  supported  that  action. 


Maybe  tke  Old  Csw  Is  Smarter  Hub  Ws 
An 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  L  ROGERS 


IN  THS  BODSB  OP  REPRK8KNTATIVB9 
Monday.  March  10. 1952 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
uiKler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbookd.  I  Include  some  very  pertinent 
remarks  of  Hon.  Orover  B.  Hill,  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

MaviB  nn  Ou  Cow  la  Sacaana  Tham  WB 
Aas 

(By  Ororer  B.  Hill) 

We  all  remember  Henry  Analey'i  famous 
book  I  Like  the  Depression.  Today,  the 
deprcadon  Is  only  a  memory — kind  of  a 
nightmare,  so  to  speak.  We  dont  even  like  to 
remember  those  dark  and  dlcmal  days  when 
the  banks  aU  closed.  Just  before  our  show 
<:^>ened.  Or  when  the  calves  only  averaged 
around  6  cents  per  pound. 

Today's  conditions  have  turned  completely 
around,  and  we  are  worrying  about  inflation 
and  talking  about  the  fiO-ccnt  dollar.  The 
worries  in  those  days  were  not  how  much  a 
dollar  was  worth,  but  we  worried  then  be- 
cause we  didn't  have  any  dollan  to  worry 
about. 

Today,  a  great  many  people  yon  talk  to 
will  say,  **Isnt  this  confusion  awfult"  I 
usually  reply:  "I'm  not  nearly  as  confxued 
as  I  was  when  I  was  confused  about  where 
my  next  meal  was  coming  from." 

If  Henry  was  here  now,  he  might  write  a 
book  entitled  ''Why  i  Like  the  Confusion." 
I  would  rather  be  confused  about  my  Income 
taxes  than  to  be  confused  about  not  having 
any  Income.  I  would  rather  be  confused 
about  what  suit  to  wear  than  to  be  confined 
about  where  I  was  going  to  get  another  one 
when  the  only  one  I  bad  was  worn  out. 

Worry  and  confusion  may  be  ttie  same 
thing.  The  old  prospector  out  in  the  moun- 
tains, when  asked  if  he  ever  got  lost,  replied 
'Tfo,   never — but   I   have  been   dam   badly 


eocftised  and  worried  for  a  week  or  10  days 
at  a  time."  Whether  he  was  confused,  wor- 
ried, or  lost  made  Uttle  dllferenoe  in  hla 
ease.  However,  no  one  really  thinks  now  that 
we  are  lost.  Although  there  are  many  things 
we  dont  like,  I  cant  remember  any  time 
In  my  Ufe  wtien  everything  was  to  my  lik- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  there  has  nevo- 
been  a  time  but  what  I  was  glad  I  was  here. 

Some  pcrfltlelans  may  be  confused,  and  try 
to  confuse  others — but  they  haven  t  con- 
fined the  oow.  Although  the  cow  may  be  a 
little  apprehensive  about  the  price  and  avaU- 
abilit^  of  feed,  she  wUl  go  right  ahead  and 
produce  another  calf  in  the  sfalng.  The 
present  prices  enable  her  owner  to  take  bet- 
ter care  of  her  and  provide  her  with  a  better 
mate — ^whlch  Is  important.  While  a  oow  will 
take  tbe  best  care  A«  can  of  most  any  kind 
of  calf,  I  have  always  felt  that  ahe  must  be 
a  uttle  bit  prouder  of  a  good  one— hoping, 
perhapa.  that  it  might  have  a  chance  at 
ahowlag  at  tbe  stock  abow. 

Tbe  oow.  in  good  times  and  bad.  has  done 
the  best  she  could;  and,  it  Is  a  mighty  fine 
thing  that  ahe  has.  Where  would  we  be 
without  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  red  meat? 
That  would  really  confuse  van. 

Down  through  the  agea.  the  eow  has  been 
man's  beat  aUy — providing  him  with  food, 
clothing,  shoes,  as  weU  as  being  his  beast  aC 
burden.  It  la  a  fine  thing  that  ahe  cannot 
be  confused  by  a  lot  of  talk,  and  that  she 
contlnuea  to  carry  on  fuUUling  tbe  purpose 
for  which  slM  was  created. 


Koreaa  Fiasco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 


nV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  18. 1952 

Mr.  POULSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

inserting  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by 
H.  A.  Lawson,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Eagle  Rock  Sentinel  in  Los  Angeles. 
This  editorial,  in  my  opinion,  expresses 
the  views  of  many  thousands  of  people 
on  the  west  coast: 

-profoundly  shocking"  and  "InexciisaMe 
and  terrible  negligence."  the  strong  words 
and  expressions  to  describe  tbe  situation  of 
American  troops  in  Korea  by  Senator  Looos. 
of  Massachusetts,  are  indeed  a  Justifiable 
indictment.  He  could  even  have  gone  eo 
far  as  to  call  It  almost  legaUaed  slaughter, 
for  It  seeaaa  to  be  little  abort  of  that,  refer- 
ring to  the  tragic  losa  of  the  American  air 
aoe,  MaJ.  George  A.  Davis.  Jr..  who  was 
held  in  the  service  in  Korea  until  be  was 
killed,  when  he  could  have  been  kept  in  bis 
own  country  as  an  Instructor  of  younger 
aviators,  Senator  Looax  declared.  "We  can- 
not escape  the  oonclxiskm  that  to  permit 
American  soldiers  to  stand  in  dangerous  po- 
sitions abroad  without  making  a  major  eSort 
to  provide  ".dequate  air  support  is  inezcua- 
able  and  terrible  negligence."  Major  Davis 
wrote  his  wife  before  his  death:  "The  war 
is  censored  and  no  one  knows  wha.  goes 
on  over  here.  They  are  not  trying  to  win 
tbe  war.  All  they  want  to  do  is  hold  and 
let  the  people  get  kUled."  While  tbe  diplo- 
mats Jockey  to  bring  about  a  truce  in  Korea 
which  will  more  than  likely  be  humiliating 
to  the  United  Sta^.>,  the  casualties  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  continue  to  climb.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  oxu-  country  has  Amer- 
ica exigaged  in  a  war  it  was  not  determined 
to  win. 

Retiring    military   leaders,   who   are    now 
free  to  express  their  minds,  bluntly  declaim 
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tliat  Qen.  Douglas  MacArthur  ooold  have 
won  tbe  war  in  Korea  months  ago  If  be  bad 
been  given  trcK  rein  and  used  tbe  superior 
air  power  at  his  command  to  bomb  northern 
Korea  and  Chinese  military  bases.  Instead 
he  was  held  back  by  the  unfounded  fears  that 
such  an  act  would  have  started  a  third  world 
war  by  bringing  Russia  into  the  Asiatic  con- 
flict— a  fear  that  la  being  preached  today 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  knuckle  under 
at  any  price  In  lives  and  dishonor  to  the 
United  States.  America  Is  carrying  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting  in  Korea,  In  men.  money,  and 
equipment.  Just  as  it  Is  now  proposed  that 
the  United  States  do  In  Kurope — hike  its 
defense  expenditures  30  percent  to  a  total 
of  $67,000,000,000,  whUe  Great  Britain  will 
only  come  along  with  21-percent  increase, 
rranee  9  percent,  and  West  Germany  with 
even  a  lower  percent. 

Because  our  country  has  been  badly  in- 
fluenced by  other  powers,  particularly  Great 
Britain,  which  it  now  seems  was  mainly  In- 
fluential in  bringing  about  tbe  removal  of 
General  MacArthur  from  his  command  in 
Korea,  we  seem  to  be  In  a  worse  Jam  there 
than  since  the  police  action  war  started. 
If  we  get  out  with  any  honor  we  will  be 
lucky.  But  while  the  stalling  truce  negotia- 
tions are  going  on  American  boys  are  being 
killed. 

The  marvel  of  the  entire  tragic  situation 
is  that  the  American  people  do  not  rise  up  in 
their  wrath  and  their  sorrow  and  strike  down 
those  in  our  Government  who  are  respon- 
sible for  this  policy  of  dishonor  to  America 
and  demand  their  impeachment. 


Nebraska  Foaadcn'  Daj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NSSaASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
President,  in  Nebraska  each  year.  Re- 
publicans of  the  State  hold  an  annual 
meeting,  known  as  Nebraska  Founders* 
Day,  which  is  the  occasion  for  us  to  do 
honor  to  the  pioneers  of  our  State  and 
our  party,  and  to  renew  our  pledge  to 
the  principles  for  which  our  party 
stands.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  was  the 
speaker  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  last  Monday,  a 
week  ago  today.  I  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  his  address  to  Insert  in  the  Rzcoro, 
though  I  wish  I  did,  because  It  would  be 
most  exhilarating  to  all  Senators. 
However,  I  do  have  in  my  hand  a  copy 
of  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at 
that  meeting,  in  which  we  thank  the 
Senator  for  what  he  said  at  that  meet- 
ing, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

We  commend  the  president,  Paul  8.  Kru- 
ger;  senior  vice  president,  Mrs.  Myles  Stan- 
dish;  Junior  president,  Charles  Thone; 
junior  vice  president.  Mrs.  Edwin  Towle;  sec- 
retary. Mrs.  Gladys  Krause;  and  treasurer, 
Ifike  Meyers,  for  their  efforts  in  pr^pa^l^g 
an  outstanding  program  t(x  this  Pounders' 
Day.  We  particularly  commend  them  for 
the  outstanding  speakers  they  have  pro- 
cured for  oiu-  enlightenment.  MJss  Vivian 
Kellems  and  Senator  EvDunx  M.  Dirksen,  and 


we  express  to  Miss  Kellems  and  Senator  Dnx- 
ssN  our  sincere  thanks  to  them  for  their 
g:nero\u  giving  of  their  time,  effort,  and 
talent  to  advance  the  cause  of  republicanism 
in  Nebraska. 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  oonatltutlonal 
amendment  to  provide  that  no  treaty  or  any 
act  of  the  United  Nations  will  supersede  or 
override  any  right  guaranteed  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  ConsUtution,  United 
States  laws,  tbe  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State. 

We  call  for  the  practice  oT  the  strictest 
economy  in  all  operations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Our  Nation* cannot  long  end\ire 
the  present  high  taxation.  Bxpenditures 
must  be  reduced,  waste  and  graft  eliminated, 
and  the  budget  brought  into  balance.  The 
present  rate  of  taxation  is  bleeding  the  na- 
tion white.  Taxes  must  be  brought  within 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay.  If  this  re- 
quires a  Federal  constitutional  amendment 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  we  favor  such 
an  amendment. 

A  Republican  administration  la  vitally  nec- 
essary in  order  to  drive  the  Reds  and  their 
sympathlaers  out  of  tbe  State  Department 
and  all  other  branches  at  government.  The 
present  poUcy  of  the  State  Department  either 
designedly  or  through  bxingling  has  per- 
mitted these  aliens  to  set  up  o\u  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  present  administration  cannot  and 
will  not  eliminate  them.  A  thonnigb  house- 
cleaning  is  required  and  it  can  only  be  done 
by  a  completely  new  and  different  adminis- 
tration. 

We  condemn  the  wholesale  graft  and  cor- 
ruption In  aU  phases  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration. This  corruption  is  destroying  con- 
fidence in  all  government  and  when  confi- 
dence is  gone  the  whole  structure  of  govern- 
ment win  fall.  We  commend  the  Republi- 
cans In  Congress  who  are  working  to  their 
utmost  to  expose  and  eliminate  the  stinking 
scandals  which  have  been  aided  and  abetted 
by  President  Triunan  himself  and  others  in 
high  position.  Let  us  get  rid  of  Pendergast- 
Ism,  perjury,  plunderers  and  pinks. 

We  are  against  universal  mlUtary  training. 
Every  great  naUon  which  has  used  it  has  col- 
lapsed. 

We  cannot  defend  the  world  and  must  hus- 
band our  strength  to  defend  America  in  the 
lact  analysis.  We  oppose  continuaUon  of 
military  and  economic  aid  to  any  nation  that 
wiu  not  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  defend 
Itself.  We  favor  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's 
program  for  handling  the  Tnunan  war  In 
Korea.  As  conducted  by  Acbeson.  with  Tru- 
man's consent.  thU  violation  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  by  the  President  and  his 
cronies  has  cost  thousands  of  American  boys 
their  lives  and  future  health  and  has  dis- 
graced the  United  States.  This  was  caused 
by  commimistlc  influences  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  clearly  represents  a  part  In 
their  master  plan  to  overthrow  our  present 
form  of  government. 

The  Fo-caUed  point  4  program  is  only  a 
world  WPA  designed  to  exhaust  the  economy 
of  the  American  people.  It  should  be  eUml- 
nated  at  once. 

We  are  agalnfst  statehood  for  Alaska  or  any 
other  Territory  unUl  a  government  can  be 
established  free  from  controls  by  the  Com- 
mimlctc  or  Socialists.  Until  an  American 
government  can  be  reestablished  in  Wash- 
ington, there  la  no  honest  advantage  in  state- 
hood, as  20  years  of  the  New  Deal  and  Fair 
Deal  has  deprived  the  States  of  so  many  of 
their  rights  that  today  a  State  Is  lltUe  more 
than  a  province. 

We  call  for  the  rapid  elimination  of  aU 
controls  by  the  Federal  Government.  They 
are  un-American  In  origin  and  socialistic  and 
communistic  In  philosophy.  They  must  ko 
out.  " 

Agriculture  must  be  kept  strong.  We 
favor  a  farm  program  designed  by  the  real 
farmers  themselves.  It  must  be  such  a  pro- 
gram as  can  honestly   be  carried  out  and 


wltbout  such  political  chicanery  such  ••  In- 
heres In  the  present  administration  farm 
program. 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  program  to 
bring  additional  industry  to  our  State;  w« 
welcome  with  open  arms  our  present  grow- 
ing oil  lnd\jstry.  If  more  industry  caa  bs 
procured,  it  will  eliminate  the  loss  at  our 
citlaens  by  migration  to  other  areas. 

We  deplore  the  carrying  on  of  the  many 
wildcat  strlkss  which  sabotage  our  sfforts 
and  tbe  efforts  of  America  to  be  strong  and 
to  preserve  "he  freedom  of  our  people. 

We  sincerely  regret  the  grievous  loss  not 
only  to  Nebraska  but  to  the  entire  country. 
in  the  deaths  of  Senator  Wberry  and  Con« 
greesman  Stefan.  We  wUl  sorely  miss  tbetr 
leaderahlp  and  their  fiite  talks  so  often  given 
at  our  Founders  Da:  luncheor  by  Mr.  Stefan 
and  Mr.  Wherry.  They  are  truly  martyrs  to 
otir  cause  and  the  caiise  c:  Americans. 

We  commend  our  oongressional  delegation 
for  their  Americanism  and  tbe  true  repr^ 
sentatlon  of  majority  Nebraska  sentiment. 
Over  the  past  13  years.  Nebraska  Senators 
and  Repreeentatlves  In  Congress  have  mads 
Nebraska  famous  nationally  for  tbslr  sound- 
ness and  Republicanism. 
^  We  commend  our  Republican  State  ad- 
ministration. It  has  functioned  wlssly  and 
well  in  a  period  of  rising  costs  and  Inflation, 
taxes  have  been  kept  within  reasonabls 
limits.     We  are  against  any  new  taxes. 

We  caU  on  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention to  nominate  for  the  Presidency,  a 
real  American,  a  real  Republican,  and  not  a 
"me  tooer"  or  an  "I  will  do  It  better."  Tlis 
majority  of  the  people  are  anxious  to  vote 
Republican  if  we  wlU  give  them  a  clear 
choice.  Our  candidate  for  President  sboxild 
be  cos  who  has  clear-cut  views  and  Is  honest 
snd  courageous  in  expressir^g  them.  We 
most  not  be  diverted  again  by  those  whose 
only  Interest  is  their  own  scgrandlaament  or 
the  carrying  on  of  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal 
programs  under  the  guise  of  Republicanism. 
America  can  be  and  wlU  be  and  must  be 
restored.  We  can  do  this  only  with  a  Presi- 
dent who  Is  a  real  American  and  a  real  Re- 
publican and  Is  given  the  ssslstsnos  ot  m 
Congrees  of  like  nature. 

To  carry  out  this  program  we  ask  the  as- 
sistance of  all  thoee  of  every  party  who  want 
to  save  this  favored  land  of  oun  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Coicmrmc  ow  RcsoLtrnows, 
Hxas  Wnrrs.  Chmirman. 
Thixma  Kntoaroar. 
Mrs.  GsoasB  Rorwie.  / 

Mrs.  F.  B.  HauMOMT. 

DXAN   KSATK. 

Phiup  RoBZNsoar. 
S.  X.  Toaoxsow. 
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Lkcob  Day  Addrvn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IJPRE8ENTAT1VW 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks,  I  Include  the  following  press 
release  relaUve  to  a  speech  I  made  at 
Nashville.  Ohio,  on  February  13,  1952: 

FamvAMT  18.— In  a  Lincoln  Day  addtMs 
here  last  nir,ht  before  a  gathering  of  Republi- 
cans to  commemorate  the  birthday  of  our 
great  ClvU  War  President.  Abraham  Uncoln, 
Congressman  J.  Hasbt  McGaaoos  urged  that 
we  return  to  the  "homely  virtues"  of  Lincoln. 
The  Congrss«man  reminded  his  listeners  of 


"Ltneotnis  simple  phOoeoplify,  his  tnnats 
boDssty  and  his  fslmess"  and  declared  tt 
was  time  we  returned  to  that  phlloeopliy. 

Throughout  his  tslk,  which  ssvsrsiy  at- 
tacked the  present  administration "s  domssUe 
and  foreign  policy,  tbe  Oblo  legislator  re- 
ferred to  ststements  mads  by  finonla  adeo- 
eating  a  lessening  at  Fsderal  eootrol  over 
the  Itvee  ot  indlvldaal  Amsrlean  dtlasns.  Be 
eoBtended  that  eontrols  rttoald  bs  la  tbs 
bands  of  the  local  people  and  that  no  seg- 
ment  ot  cm  society  should  oontral  the  i 

Congressman  McGaxooa  said:  ~In 
tngton  today,  power  never  before  heard  of  Is 
bslng  ssksd  for  by  tbe  Government;  power 
to  deUver  to  the  pressure  groups;  power  to 
build  and  opsrats  any  privets  Indiatry; 
powsr  to  regulate  fanners  under  ths  Bnm- 
nan  farm  plan;  power  to  control  doctors  and 
dentists  and  powsr  to  put  aU  oC  oor  youth 
under  mltitsry  control. 

In  selrlng  for  a  rstum  to  Lincoln's  typs  of 
govtmmsot.  Mods— oa  said.  "Be  |  Lincoln] 
believed  •  •  •  that  the  beet  Federal 
government  was  ths  tsssit  l^sdsral  govem- 

**We  must  flght,"  the  Oongreesman  ooa- 
tlnusd.  "against  the  radical  allcn-mlnded 
forces  that  are  plunging  Americans  down  the 
road  to  an  aU-powerful.  spendthrift,  social- 
istic Fsdsral  government  which  has  not 
worked  anywhere  and  which  we  don't  want 
hare." 

McCasBoa  outUned  the  difference  in  the 
Federal  budget  during  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion and  the  expenditure  aulhorlaatlons 
under  President  Truman  to  show  the  In- 
ereaee  in  the  cost  of  Oovcmment  today.  Be 
disagreed  with  the  President's  demapd  for 
high  taxes  and  called  upon  those  in  author- 
ity In  the  Government  to  stop  unneceesary 
expenditures.  McOeseoa  contended  our  ex- 
penses would  always  be  high  If  we  continue 
the  philosophy  of  spending  unnecessarily, 
and  declared  that  we  must  hold  our  expendi- 
tures to  a  minimum,  as  he  felt  onr  freedoms 
and  our  Government  can  be  destroyed  by 
an  ever-increasing  tax  burden. 

The  Oongrsssman  declared  there  Is  no  soch 
thing  as  tTt«  money  and  that  we  cannot 
^>end  ourselves  out  of  debt. 

In  concluding  IfcGaaeoa  called  for  a  coop- 
erative effort  between  the  Jeffersonian 
Deasoerats  and  the  BepubUcans  In  order  to 
drive  the  money  spenders  out  ot  Washing- 
ton. He  said  it  Is  his  opinion  that  many 
good  Jeffersonlan  Democrats  are  not  In  ac- 
cord with  what  le  going  on  In  this  New  Deal 
administration  and  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  difference  between  New 
Dealers  and  Jeffersonlan  Democrats. 

"Th*  people  of  this  great  Nation."  said  the 
Oongreesman.  "have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
future  so  long  as  they  remember  and  cling 
to  tbe  pblloeophy  and  Ideals  of  Abraham 
Lincoln." 


SdcBCt  TaleEt  Haot  Condade^  hy 
Stkmct  Qabf  •!  AMrica  Tkraagli 
Sckacc  S«mc« 


BZTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 


or  usaaacHusiiia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSBSNTATIVB8 

Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  at- 
tended a  very  unusual  affair  a  few  days 
ago  and  I  think  the  Members  may  be  In- 
terested.   Here  Is  the  background : 

ETvery  year  a  science  talent  search 
1b  conducted  by  the  science  clubs  of 
America  through  Science  Service.  It  Is 
supported  by  the  Westinghouae  Educa- 


tional Foundation,  maintained  by  West- 
incbouse  Btoctrle  Corp.  That  oonoem 
glres  $11,000  In  sdenoe  sebolaxshlpa. 

TtiiB  year  40  boys  and  girls  were  se- 
lected fran  14.886  hl^  school  seniors. 
They  are  tbe  top  science  students  in  the 
NaUoD. 

Only  one  youngster  from  Massac.hu- 
setts  was  efaosen.  It  happens  that  that 
boy  is  from  the  Second  Congressional 
District  He  is  Russell  K.  Hobble  of 
Springfield.  Mass.  He  is  a  student  at 
Technical  High  School  In  Springfield  and 
I  understand  he  stands  first  scholastl- 
cally.  He  hopes  to  have  a  career  In  nu- 
clear phyites. 

His  winning  project  was  a  Geigtf 
counter.  > 

Of  course,  I  want  to  congratulate  Rus- 
sell Hobble  for  his  splendid  achievement 
and  to  wish  him  every  success.  However, 
that  is  not  the  sole  reason  for  this  talk. 

I  also  want  to  congriUulate  Westing- 
house  and  the  Science  Clubs  of  America 
for  the  part  they  play  In  making  the 
program  possible. 

Westtnghouse  has  paid  the  eicpensea 
of  this  program.  Those  expenses  nm  to 
a  fairly  substantial  amount.  While  to 
a  concern  the  siae  of  Westlnghouae  that 
amount  is  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  the 
fact,  nevertheless  remains,  that  they 
have  borne  the  expense  of  this  program. 
They  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
that — particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  direct  gain  to  Westing- 
house.  That  concern  provides  the  schol- 
arships that  are  won  by  the  competing 
youngsters.  It  also  pays  the  transporta- 
tion, hotel,  food,  and  other  costs  of  the 
wirmers  to  and  from  Washington  and 
during  the<r  stay  here.  They  come  from 
all  over  the  Nation — there  was  at  least 
one  from  California  and  one  from  Ari- 
Eona.  for  example — and  they  stay  in 
Washington  about  5  days.  The  total  bill 
must  nm  into  the  thousands  of  dollars. 

I  not  only  want  to  congratulate  West- 
tnghouse but  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  other  concerns  to  that  fine  contribu- 
tion of  Westlnghouse.  I  hope  other  con- 
cerns will  follow  the  example  set  by 
Westlnghouse,  not  only  in  the  field  of 
science  but  m  every  fleid. 


Mm  McIlTcwa,  Prick  of  Essex  CmbIj, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Lynn,  in  Essex  Coimty,  Mass.,  is  the  home 
of  John  Mcllyenna. 

He  has  just  won  an  outstanding  honor, 
that  of  representing  his  county  at  the 
Bone  3  oratorical  ccmtest  to  be  held  at 
the  American  Legion,  Post  324.  head- 
quarters in  Boston,  on  Sunday.  March  16, 
at  2  p.  m. 

This  may  not  mean  much  to  those  of 
an  older  generation  who,  beaten  4own 
by  the  struggle  of  life,  measure  values 
by  the  yardstick  of  money  alone. 


To  a  seote  in  high  school,  however,  tt 
is  a  glowing  achievement. 

We  hope  that  his  recognition  of  his 
ability  and  the  pride  he  must  feel  in 
winning  distinction  through  clean  com- 
petition win  inspire  him  through  all  Mm 
days  of  his  life. 

This  is  where  we  all  started  off,  before 
"the  world's  slow  stain"  faded  the  ban- 
ners of  our  youth  idealism. 

I  believe  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
turn  the  time  machine  of  our  own  lives 
back  to  the  days  when  we  were  seniors 
In  high  school,  we  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  give  up  Uie  tinsel  honors  and 
rewards  that  we  have  won,  to  face  the 
world  anew  with  the  brave,  clean  heart 
of  youth. 

But,  as  that  is  impossible,  we  repose 
our  faith  In  those  who  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment, at  that  glorious  threshold,  sin- 
cerely willing  them  the  very  best  as 
they  take  on  the  greatest  competition 
of  aU. 

All  honor  to  you,  John  McDvexma,  and 
be  strengthened  by  the  sage  advice  of 
one  iHio  said :  "To  thine  own  self  be  true. 
and  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Under  permission.  I  am  Inserting  in 
tbe  Rkcosd  the  story  appearing  In  the 
Lawrence  Daily  Eagle  of  March  7,  1952, 
giving  details  of  the  Essex  County  ora- 
torical finals  conducted  by  the  American 
Legion: 

Lnm  TouTH  Tor  OaAiaa  or  CouirrT — ^Hax- 
n.roN  Onu.s  Places  .  Bscokd  iw  XiScxoM 
Futals  Heke 

A  high  school  senior  from  Lynn  won  the 
Essex  Ooimty  finals  in  the  American  Legion 
oratorical  oontect  here  last  night  and  second 
place  was  awarded  to  a  BamUton  High  School 
Junior. 

First  place  winner  and  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  county  at  the  zone  finals  in  Boston, 
Sunday,  March  16.  was  John  Mcllvenua,  a 
senior  at  St.  Mary%  Boys'  High  School.  Lynn. 
He  is  the  son  of  Ifr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mcll- 
venna,  83  Harwood  Street,  that  city. 

Miss  Shirley  Semons,  a  junior  at  Hamilton 
High  School,  won  second  prize. 

Both  were  preeented  with  awards  by 
County  Finance  OfBrer  Norman  McLeod,  who 
also  erpressed  the  Legion's  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  of  others  who  took  part  In  tbe 
contest. 

Miss  Charlcne  Levey,  of  3  Howe  Street. 
Methuen.  a  senior  at  St.  Mary's  High  School, 
placed  first  among  the  three  local  contestants 
and  won  the  award  of  Lawrence  Post  16. 
American  Legion. 

County  Oratorical  Chairman  Edward  P. 
White  was  in  charge  of  the  program,  assisted 
by  John  A.  Burke,  local  oratorical  chairman. 

Others  participating  In  the  contest  were: 
Natalie  Wright.  St.  Mary's  School,  Lynn; 
Colin  C.  Munro,  Lawrence  High;  Robert  T. 
SulIlTan,  Central  Catholic,  and  David  Bunt, 
Amesbury  High   School. 

The  judges  were:  Rev.  George  P.  Oalltvsn. 
of  St.  Patrick  parish;  Rev.  Egbert  W.  A.  Jen- 
kinson,  of  the  First  Church,  Congregational, 
Methuen;  Daniel  J.  McCarthy,  North  An- 
dover  school  teacher;  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Edward  J.  Nantoskl,  and  Attorney 
Donald  H.  Sullivan,  commander.  Methuen 
Post  122.  American  Legion.  Tabulators  In 
charge  of  John  A.  Burke  were:  Walter  Puller. 
Amesbury;  Louis  Valada,  Hamilton;  Arthur 
Johnson,  Lynn,  and  Norman  McLeod,  Hamil- 
ton.   Robsrt  Button  was  timer. 

The  program  began  with  the  p'>«*<«'»g  of 
eolors  by  a  color  guard  in  charge  of  Joseph 
Boucher,  sergeant  at  arms. 

Wm  Kathleen  GlUls  was  si^ 
penled  at  the  piano  by  her  mother.  1 
amis. 


( 
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McIlTenna  will  compete  In  Um  sone  3  con« 
test  Sunday,  March  16.  at  the  American 
Legion.  Post  324.  headqxiarters,  367  Common- 
wealth Avenue.  Boston,  at  3  p.  m. 

The  State  finals  will  be  held  in  Paneull 
Hall,  Boston,  Sunday,  March  23,  at  S  p.  m. 
The  awards  are  In  memory  of  Jeremiah  J. 
Twomey,  of  Lawrence  Post. 

Lawrence  has  been  well  represented  In  the 
past  In  these  oratorical  contests.  Five  stu- 
dents have  reached  the  State  finals  and  in 
1M6.  Mrs.  Doris  (Letoumeau)  Bemardln, 
was  the  State  winner  and  placed  second  In 
the  national  finals.  Other  students  who 
placed  in  the  State  finals  were :  Claire  Dowd. 
Rosalind  O'Brien.  Joeoi  Flanagan,  and  John 
F.  Murphy.  Jr.  The  program  Is  open  to  tba 
pubUe. 


CkineM  Workers  Cnislied  Uader  Red  Heel 


EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoKsnf 

IN  ISE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8SNTATIW9 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor Ls  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  exposing 
Ckunmunlst  slavery  and  In  bringing  home 
to  Its  members  and  the  American  peo- 
ple the  true  horrors  of  communism.  It 
has  done  tlils  by  sending  its  own  men  to 
many  parts  of  the  world  to  gain  first 
hand  information  from  people  of  all 
walks  of  life  about  the  operations  of  the 
world-wide  Communist  conspiracy. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
taken  the  lead  among  private  organiza- 
tions in  performing  this  excellent  service 
for  the  American  people  in  the  fight 
against  communism.  It  would  be  a  great 
help  in  the  battle  to  preserve  civilization 
If    other    private    organizations — civic, 

church,    business,    and    professional 

would  follow  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor's  lead  In  imearthlng  and  combat- 
ing the  world-wide  Commimist  appa- 
ratus. 

A  recent  Issue  of  the  AFL-News  Re- 
porter shows  how  the  Chinese  worker  Is 
faring  under  communism.  Working 
hours  have  been  increased  2  to  4  hours 
a  day.  Wages  have  been  decreased  to  as 
litUe  as  one-fifth  of  what  they  were 
formerly.  Unemployment  is  rampant. 
I  include  herewith  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  March  5,  1952,  issue  of 
the  APL-News  Reporter: 
China's  Workxxs  Aaz  Suttebino  Under  h»^ 

or  Red  Oppression 
(By    Wang    Chung,    leader   of   imderground 
trade-union  movement  behind  Communist 
China's  Iron  curtain) 

Under  the  banner  of  Rxissla's  Comlnform, 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  preparing  for 
more  wars  In  Asia — on  a  larger  scale.  More 
wars  are  ccmlng  In  Asia.  Today  the  only 
Industries  running  full  blast  In  China  are 
the  munitions  industries  and  their  accesso- 


m 


in  Shanghai,  the  Communist  aggressors 
are  building  new  extensions  of  their  small- 
arms  factories,  all  of  which  are  running  day 
and  night  on  double  shift.  The  stockpUing 
of  heavy  Russian  tanks,  guns,  and  Jet  air- 
craft In  Shanghai  la  frightening.  The  city's 
air  is  roaring  dally  with  the  sound  of  let 
aircraft  coursing  across  the  sky. 


Bovxrr  STEPS  nr 
What  about  the  workers?  When  the  Com- 
munists first  entered  Shanghai,  their  policy 
was  business  as  usual.  Within  3  months 
near-normal  Industrial  production  was 
reached.    Then  came  expropriation. 

With  Communist  backing,  the  workers  in 
the  privately  owned — especially  foreign- 
owned — plants  demanded  the  power  of  con- 
trol. The  workers  got  that  power:  the  plants 
were  theirs,  said  the  Communists. 

Wages  then  were  doubled  or  tripled  and 
working  hours  were  reduced.  However, 
business  fell  off.  The  plant  owners  sought 
loans  from  Communist  banks.  Soon  the 
employers  went  broke.  Then  the  factories 
were  taken  over  by  Soviet  authorities  on  the 
Communist-directed  request  of  the  workers. 
Betrencimient  ensued.  Next  wages  were 
slashed  and  working  hours  increaaed — also 
on  the  alleged  request  of  the  workers.  The 
workers  always  managed  to  adopt  tinanl- 
mously  resolutions  of  wlillngness  to  sacrifice 
their  personal  Interests  for  the  state.  Even 
the  slaves  of  the  slave-labor  camps  in  north 
China  and  Mancllurla  volunteer  their  serv 
ices  in  writing. 

How  do  the  workers  of  China  feel  about 
this?  Two  years  ago  they  were  noncom- 
mittal. Today  95  percent  of  Chinese  labor 
hates  communism  and  everything  It  stands 
for.  For  one  thing,  worktag  hotirs  have  In- 
creased from  the  former  8-to-lO-hour  day 
to  12  hours,  with  an  additional  2-to-4-hour 
increase  for  munitions  and  other  war  plants. 

Wages  have  been  cut  to  the  bone.  Three 
years  ago  J  was  getting  600  pounds  of  rice 
per  month  for  a  9-hour  day.  Six  months 
ago  I  drew  200  pounds  of  rice  per  month  for 
a  16-hour  day. 

Secondly,  we  were  asked  to  Uquldate  the 
employer  class.  We  did.  Now  lots  of  us  ai« 
unemployed. 

aoRASiAw  urotif 

Third,  farmers  have  been  pitted  against 
the  landlord.  Anyone  who  leases  even  half 
an  acre  oi  land  is  a  landlord  and  may  be 
arrested  or  shot.  This  Is  so-called  agrarian 
reform,  by  which  many  people  in  the  West 
have  been  fooled. 

The  state  has  now  stepped  in  with  a  harsh 
cruelty  far  in  excess  of  that  of  even  the 
most  heartless  of  landlords.  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  farmers  paying  three-quarters  of 
their  harvest  to  the  Communist  state  In  the 
form  of  taxes. 

Fourth,  the  Communists  are  bent  on  de- 
stroying China's  family  system.  Children 
are  taught  to  denounce  their  parents  in 
public.  There  is  no  sense  of  security  from 
the  poUce  or  MVD  boys. 

To  compensate  for  wtiat  the  Communists 
know  to  be  the  rapidly  increasing  opposition 
to  their  tactics  a  mass  purge  of  dissident 
elements  among  all  classes  of  the  people  in 
China  was  set  In  force  through  regulations 
passed  on  February  21, 1951.  Since  that  date 
there  has  been  going  on  what  Is  probably  the 
biggest  wholesale  slaughter  of  innocent  peo- 
ple in  the  history  of  the  world.  Executions 
of  the  Chinese  people  take  place  both  pri- 
vately and  in  public,  in  some  cases  before 
huge  crowds.  The  so-called  trials  of  the  peo- 
ple are  very  often  broadcast  so  that  all  may 
be  terrorized. 

On  AprU  27.  1961.  the  Communist  poUce 
rounded  up  60.000  persons  in  Shanghai  alone. 
On  May  1  the  Communists  executed  285 
workers  at  one  time  in  that  city. 

TEACHINOS  DAUtaat 

And  so,  in  the  name  of  communism,  so- 
cialism, or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it.  our 
people  are  dying,  our  families  being  de- 
stroyed, our  Confucian  teachings  damned. 
In  Soviet  China  falsehood  is  truth.  blackmaU 
is  honor,  bondage  Is  freedom,  hatred  Is  love, 
war  is  peace. 

Can  there  be  any  wonder  that  the  Chinese 
workers  resist?  We  shall  resist  and  resist 
again  and  again  imtu  we  are  freemen  in  a 
free  world. 


Two  years  ago  there'  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  mainland  and  in  Free  China  (For- 
mosa) an  organisation,  the  Free  China  La- 
bor League.  The  league  has  drawn  tremen- 
dous encouragement  and  spiritual  assist- 
ance from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Its  free-trade-union  committee. 

Several  thousand  of  our  trmde-unton 
brothers  have  been  arrested  and  shot,  many 
of  them  for  resisting  or  taking  proper  cars 
of  war-making  plants  so  that  they  can  no 
longer  serve  the  enemies  of  ths  Chinsss 
people. 

Our  underground  workers  in  China  ar« 
daUy  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  free<lom  and 
of  friendship  for  America  and  oihu  free 
lands.  Chinese  factory  workers  behind  the 
iron  curtain  have  come  to  know  of  such  or- 
ganlBstlons  as  the  American  Federrtlon  of 
L«bar.  They  are  seeing  the  slave-labor  maps. 
They  are  getting  plenty  of  news  about  the 
free  trade  unions  of  the  world  becatias  we 
get  it  to  them  throtigh  the  tyrants'  troa 
curtain. 

Ths  American  Federation  of  Labor  should 
never  underestimate  Its  importance  In  ths 
world  crisis.  More  than  any  government, 
more  than  any  military  group  or  big  finan- 
cial corporsUon.  mors  than  any  political 
group,  more  than  any  offleial  or  unofficial 
propaganda  organliatlon,  the  Amerlean  FM- 
eratlon  of  Labor,  through  its  activlUss  based 
on  Its  shrewd  Insight  Into  man's  true  hones 
has  brought  its  Influence  to  bear  upon  ths 
CWnese  people  and  given  them  hope  in  ths 
present  darkness.  k-    "  «i» 
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Coastal  Bomidaries  Ftxmt  Needs  Aciiwi 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAuroaitu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSlNTATIVM 

Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Mr  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  In  our  Ricoid  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  Febru- 
ary 26.  1952.  In  one  of  the  outstanding 
Democratic  newspapers  In  the  United 
States,  the  Los  Angeles  Dally  News. 

The  article  follows: 

CoASTAt  BotmnAR«s  FiziMo  Nsan  Acnow 

It  U  important  that  the  Congress  pass  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  the  resolution- 
House  Joint  Resolution  373.  by  8am  Toarr 
DemoCTat  of  Los  Angeles-fixing  the  bound-' 
arles  of  the  internal  waters  around  the 
coasts  of  the  United  SUtes  and  Alaska 

This  U  Unportant  because  It  would  let  the 
^^11^°^  *^*  ^  consider  Inland  waters 
and  high  seas.  This  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  where  foreign  vesseU  could  operaU 
With  respect  to  our  shores  and  it  would  at 
the  same  time  determine  what  we  consider 
free  air.  Free  air  U  all  of  the  air  over  ths 
mgn  seas  m  which  airplanes  of  all  countries 
may  operate  without  infringing  the  bound- 
ary rights  of  another  nation. 

The  financial  consideration  Involved  here 
is  subsidiary  to  the  question  of  what  we  may 
and  should  defend  as  coastal  waters,  but 
even  the  financial  aspect  Is  more  than  negli- 
gible. For  example,  if  any  oflJdal  American 
agency  should  cause  damage  to  a  foreign 
craft  beyond  3  miles  to  seaward  of  the  mean 
low  tide  line— a  line  now  being  determined- 
it  might  be  lUble  to  indemnlficaUon. 

Under  a  recent  ruling  by  the  International 
Court  of  Ju»Uce  at  The  Hague  In  the  case  of 
Great  Britain  v.  Norway,  involving  the  Ut- 
ters fishing  fieet.  the  Court  found  for  Nor- 
way, which  contended  that  her  coastal 
boundaries  foUowed  the  general  outline  of 
her  coastal  islands  under  certain  conditions. 


As  Itorway  now  has  )vlsdictloa.  ss  a  Nstilt 
of  that  dedsloa.  within  •  biIIbs  to  sf  wid 
at  the  new  line  an  fonlgn  fishlag  Tfilu 
would  be  barred  from  wattrs  within  that  Mf»e 
Without  Norway's  consent. 

f.  If  America  avails  herself  of  so^  a  decision 
to  set  up  a  new  internal  water  line,  as  ws 
think  she  should.  It  will  also  settle  another 
matter  of  ths  utaMsa  lasportspce  to  both  the 
Federal  GoTcmment  and  to  the  State  of 
CaUfornla.  We  rsfsr  to  the  eontrovnay  ov«r 
the  tldeiands. 

Under  a  Supreme  Court  decision  the  Fed- 
eral Qovsmxnent  claims  and  holds  a  para- 
moiut  interest  in  all  submarine  oil  deposits 
within  3  miles  seaward  of  the  mean  low  tide 
line.  Tbe  Oovemment  has  stlpvlated  that 
all  depoaiU  within  such  a  line  or  under  In- 
land watos  belong  to  the  coastal  States. 

As  a  result  of  tbe  dispute  arising  out  of 
that  decision  approximately  •40,000.000  in 
oU  royalty  funds  from  California  have  been 
ttad  up.  If  it  U  determined  that  this  money 
•ball  go  to  tb«  8Ut«  approxlmaUly  three- 
fourths  of  it  wiU  go  into  a  fund  for  oar 
beaches  and  parka. 

It  has  been  widely  asserted,  by  persons  who 
lacked  information  or  were  indifferent  to 
the  facts,  thst  tbe  oil  companies  want  the 
States  to  have  eontrol  of  the  tldeiands  be- 
oanss  ths  oil  mmpanles  can  more  easUy  oosi- 
trol  Stats  govemmcnu.  OU  companies  do 
not  oare  which  level  of  goeerninsnt  owns 
the  tMelands.  Soma  of  them  have  recently 
expressed  preference  for  Federal  eontrol. 
«ven  If  they  preferred  State  control  It  is 
not  quite  clear  how  they  are  going  to  handle 
Governor  Warren  or  the  legislature  In  a  way 
that  U  illegal  of  unethical. 

In  the  ease  of  some  dties.  notably  Lot^ 
Beach.  Ftoderal  ownership  would  mean  a  Iom 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  ths  eommunlty 
while  8tat«  ownenhlp  would  mean  a  con- 
tlnnanee  of  present  arrangements  which 
greatly  help  the  cities  and  keep  down  taxes. 
Ths  prises ry  eonsldsratlon  la  American  de- 
fsnss.  Tbm  second  oonsMsratlan  Is  equity. 
Finally  It  is  important  to  ta«v«  the  matter 
setUed. 
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Wky  tU  CbmA  Op»MM  UamrMl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  FRANCS  CASE 

or  sotrrR  Dakota 
Cf  TBK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITX33  STATES 

/  Monday,  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sermon 
entitled  "Why  the  Church  Opposes 
Unlyersal  Military  Training.-  by  Rev. 
Robert  E.  Wagner,  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  MitcheU,  S.  Dak.,  on 
February  3.  1952. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
M  follows: 

'  Svery  once  In  a  while  a  preacher  Is  con- 
fronted with  the  probU-n  of  whether  or  not 
a  topic  which  begs  for  discussion  Is  s  propsr 
one  for  the  theme  of  a  sermon.  Sueb  wm 
my  problem  on  ths  topic  of  universal  bUU- 
tary  training. 

One  of  the  major  emphases  cf  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments  Is  "peace 
among  men."  The  greatest  destroyer  of  both 
the  moral  and  the  material  resourcn  of  man 
in  all  history  has  been  war.  If  any  modem 
problem  has  to  do  with  war  and  peace.  It 
Is  for  thst  reason  a  rellplous  problem,  add 
one  which  is  not  only  proper  for  tbe  eon- 
oem  of  the  churches  but  which  demantto 


thslr  eonosm.    Certainly  tmlTstaal  ■UUtwy 
training  Is  such  a  modem  probtem. 

And  so,  because  both  the  Old  and  New 
Tsstamenta  require  a  praetleal  and  i«allstto 
rellfkniB  ooneem  for  psaes  and  btfcanse  the 
Methodist  Churefa  has  oAdaUy  declared  its 
posttloQ  on  universal  mmtary  training.  I 
want  to  take  the  rsst  of  this  service  to  con- 
sider with  you  this  vitally  Impartant  and 
deeply  religious  subject. 

Since  before  the  end  ttf  World  Wkr  n  the 
Armed  Farces  of  the  United  States  have  been 
making  an  all-out.  determined,  ruthless 
drive  to  force  a  ehaags  in  Unlt'd  States  policy 
and  get  ths  Biropean  plan  of  univsraal  mUi- 
tary  training  adopted  here.  The  armed  ssrv- 
loss  have  used  milUoDs  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money — oaoney  which  we  thou^t 
was  being  used  for  dsCense — for  propaganda 
in  favor  oT  UlfT.  Kvary  conceivable  pressure 
has  been  used  on  Oongress  to  f  oroe  passage 
of  universal  military  training  legislation.  A 
tight  censorship  was  impossd  on  all  officers 
who  dissgrsed  with  Pentagon  poUcy.  Tet 
after  8  years  of  such  pressxire  as  no  other 
Buggeeted  legislation  has  ever  had  in  tills 
country,  we  still  do  not  iiave  universal  mili- 
tary training.  The  whole  set  of  American 
opinion  and  practice  Is  gainst  it. 

Yet  the  prc^wnents  of  UMT  hsvs  not  quit. 
Unable  to  get  a  clear-cut  law  for  UlfT 
through  Congress,  they  are  inching  their  way 
towsrd  it  by  devious  means.  Last  June  Con- 
gress psased  a  "package"  law  which  combined 
the  extension  of  Selective  Servloe  with  a  plan 
to  force  a  decision  (Ma  UMT;  at  tbe  next  sss- 
sioo.  That  decision  is  now  bsforc  Congress 
In  ths  form  of  a  rsport  which  must  bs  slther 
aocepted  or  rejected. 

There  are  at  least  four  reasons  why  uni- 
versal military  training  should  not  be  adopt- 
ed by  this  country.  First,  because  It  is  a 
military  booby-trap.  Second,  becauee  it 
strengthens  the  greatest.  Immediate  Uireat 
to  tbe  American  way  of  life,  namely,  military 
dlcutorship.  Third,  because  it  wUl  be  a 
moral  hasard  to  every  gen«-ation  of  Ameri- 
can youth  from  now  on  forever.  Foiirth. 
because  it  Is  the  worship  of  the  pagan  god 
ct  war  rather  than  the  wcrsfalp  of  ths  Ood 
vt  Jssus. 

Let's  look  at  these  accusations. 
Ths  only  reason  given  for  UMT  Is  that  in 
the  kind  of  a  world  in  wtUch  we  live,  America 
must  be  mlUtarlly  strong  to  protect  herself 
and  aU  free  people  from  Communist  sggres- 
slon.  In  this  praetlcaUy  all  our  people  agree. 
It  U  then  said,  "universal  military  training 
will  make  America  militarily  strong."  Peo- 
ple are  then  supposed  to  say.  "all  right,  then, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  guess  we've  got 
to  have  It." 

Tbe  catch  *ls,  nobody  can  show  how  uni- 
versal military  trsViing  will  make  America 
militarily  strong.  Both  experience  and  com- 
mon sense  show  that  UMT  Is  a  military 
booby-trap. 

Kvery  Exuopean  country  which  was  de- 
feated In  the  last  world  war  had  practiced 
UMT  for  years  before  the  war.  In  fact.  lUs- 
tory  shows  tiiat  universal  military  training 
has  neither  prevented  nor  won  wars. 

Just  a  little  common  sense  can  show  the 
folly  of  military  dependence  on  fl  months  of 
UMT.  The  plan  is  to  take  every  18-year-old 
boy,  give  him  6  montlu  in  a  military  camp, 
then  turn  him  loose  into  civilian  Ufa  with  a 
7  >^ -year  Reserve  leash  on  him. 

During  those  8  montlis  in  camp  he  will 
get  only  basic  training — and  that  wUl  be 
poorly  learned  becatise  he  knows  he  will  not 
have  to  use  it  after^  his  S-months'  stint  is 
up.  Then  he  goes  bask  home.  In  3  months 
he  will  have  become  softened  to  dvUian 
life.  If  he  is  ever  needed  sgain  after  that 
In  the  defense  of  liia  country,  he  wUl  liave  to 
be  trained  all  over  again.  He  will  have  to  be 
hardened  to  field  life  all  over  again.  He  will 
have  to  be  assigned  to  a  unit  and  learn  to 
work  with  a  team  aU  over  again.  Be  will 
have  to  be  supp'ied  with  new.  improved 
weapons  and  learn  to  use  them  all  over  again. 


IfetttiCT  he  nor  Ills  eountry  win  have  gained 
anything  by  Ms  previous  V-moaiths  training. 
And.  as  if  that  were  not  bad  enov«h.  a 
Ug  proportion  of  tbe  Nation's  standing  army 
which,  without  UMT  might  have  been  prw- 
pared  and  fit  as  combat  teams  to  repel  ag- 
gX^mitm,  wm  instead  be  emplojed  as  drill 
sergsants  for  28-ysar-olds  en  a  O-month's 
stretai. 

Whenever  Amsrtoa  relies  for  Its  defense  on 
w— MS  of  la-year-old  boys  doing  squads 
right  and  squads  left  it  has  fallen  into  a 
military  booby  trap.  We  may  be  able  to  fool 
ooiMlves  with  that  kind  of  foolishness,  but 
we  can  never  scare  thoee  enemies  who  in«^ 
for  the  destruction  of  our  eotmtry. 

Sven  General  MacArthur.  the  only  general, 
Inddentally,  that  the  Pentagon  seems  tmable 
to  miOBle  with  Ito  gag  rules,  said  recently 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate:  "If  I  ware  oonsider- 
tng  the  problem  [that  Is,  of  UMT)  I  would 
wait  and  get  through  ths  emergency  that 
faces  us  now.  •  •  •  i  believe  the  thing 
should  be  carefully  studied.  Senator,  after 
we  get  over  this  present  crisis  that  exlsta." 
■  The  fact  la.  universal  military  training  win 
produce  not  one  trained  sokttor. 

In  the  second  place,  universal  military 
training  strengthens  the  greatest,  Immadl- 
ste  threat  to  ths  American  way  of  lifs. 
namsly,  miUtary  dictatorship. 

Most  Amsrtean  people  consider  oommw- 
nlsm  SB  ths  grsatest  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  And.  indeed,  communism 
is  the  most  dangerous  external  enemy  Amer- 
ica and  Christianity  have.  Communism,  if 
It  could,  would  destroy  everything  we  hold 
sacred. 

But  BO  would  mmtarlam  destroy  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  Militarism  and  freedom 
are  oppositss.  And  miutartsm  is  a  far 
greater,  ImnMdlats  threat  to  ths  American 
way  at  Ufs  than  is  «*»Tr»TH""«ii»»i 

I  am  not  a  pacifist.  I  believe  that  in  thte 
kind  of  a  world,  military  force  to  stm  nseea- 
•ary. 

But  the  Job  of  the  mlUtary  to  to  protect 
a  country,  not  to  rule  It. 

The  military  should  be  run  for  the  benefit 
of  the  eoontty.  and  not  the  country  run 
for  the  benefit  of  ttie  military.  Here  in  our 
own  America  we  have  oome  anlghty  close  to 
putting  the  csrt  Ijefore  the  horse. 

We  decry  the  mmtarlam  that  brought 
Germany  and  Italy  azul  Japan  to  disgrace 
and  destruction.  But  we  are  fast  approach- 
ing the  same  kind  of  mmtary  dictatorshln 
In  thto  Nation. 

If  this  seems  like  too  stroi^  a  charge,  look 
at  some  of  the  evidence. 

Look  at  taxes.  Taxes  in  thto  coimtry  an 
fast  approaching  the  stlfilng  point.  Kvery- 
body,  nearly,  to  aware  of  thto.  PoUtlciaas 
are  having  a  field  day  denouncing  taxes  »nd 
deploring  Government  expenses. 

There  Is  going  to  be  a  great  hue  and  of 
about  inefficiency  and  wasta  in  the  Govern- 
ment. And  no  doubt  there  to  plenty  of  it 
to  cry  about.  Certainly  It  should  be  wiped 
out. 

But  If  every  bit  of  Incffietency  and  waste 
in  the  regular,  dvlllsn  governmental  proc- 
eaees  were  completely  eliminated  it  would 
make  only  a  small  fraction  of  dlfferenoe  in 
your  taxes. 

The  lion's  share  of  our  Federal  expense  to 
for  the  mUltary  and  for  interest  on  the  n^ 
tlonal  debt. 

Bmest  K.  Undley  writing  In  Kewsweek  of 
January  S8.  thto  year  analysed  President 
Truman's  budget  recommendations  to  Cong- 
ress. He  wrote:  "From  78  to  78  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  proposed  expmditure  to  for 
defense.  An  additional  la  oenta  plus  out  of 
each  doUar  wtU  go  to  pay  the  cost  of  pre- 
vious wars.  7  oenta  for  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  and  6  eenta  for  aervioes  to 
veterans." 

As  an  example  of  this,  the  Department  oC 
Agriculture — ^Including  Its  operating  cs- 
pen£es.  Ita  stibsidy  ppyment  to  farmcra.  tai 


it 
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aoU-oonMrvatlon  progrun.  Its  aid  to  land- 
grant  coUeges^  and  evvrythlng  elM  In  tbe 
Department's  btulneae — la  In  the  current 
budget  for  sllghtty  oTer  $1  bUllon.  But  ttia 
Department  of  Defense  la  In  tlie  budget  for 
orer  tSl  bUllon. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  facts  that  If  the 
oppresBiye  burden  of  taxes  Is  to  be  relieved 
In  any  appreciable  degree  it  must  be  by  a 
decrease  in  military  qiendlng.  It  is  this 
mUitary  spending,  not  waste  and  Ineffldency 
In  civilian  Oovemment  channels,  that  la 
stifling  America. 

Or  look  at  Industry.  American  Industry 
today  Is  very  largely  dependent  on  the  mili- 
tary. MllltaiT  contracts  are  what  keep  indus- 
trial production  high.  Favor  with  tbe  Penta- 
gon is  essential  to  most  big  buslneas.  And 
It  is  the  pressure  of  military  demands  that 
have  forced  most  of  the  controls  that  so 
hamper  and  exasperate  business  men. 

Or  look  at  education.  American  univer- 
sities and  colleges  are  dangerously  under  the 
heel  of  the  military  already,  and  every  year 
■ees  them  Increasingly  so.  Universities  are 
now  largely  dependent  on  military  training 
tmlts  to  keep  their  male  students.  They  are 
largely  dependent  on  military  grants  for 
scientific  research. 

And  now,  as  though  virtual  control  of 
United  States  taxes,  foreign  policy,  Indxiatry, 
and  education  were  not  enovigh,  the  military 
la  demanding  9  months  of  every  American 
boy's  life  for  useless  military  training  and 
.  then  a  strangle  hold  on  him  for  the  next  7% 
years  as  a  reserve. 

If  tinlveraal  military  training  Is  adopted 
It  will  mean  that  from  now  on  for  the  rest 
of  time  every  American  man  will  be  \inder 
mUltary  control  from  time  he  Is  18  till  he  is 
30,  either  In  a  military  camp  or  as  a  Reserve. 
You  men  who  are  In  the  Reserve,  and  your 
family  and  friends,  know  what  imcertalnty 
and  frustraUon  that  status  means  to  your 

If  universal  military  training  is  adopted 
by  this  Nation  we  wUl  have  taken  a  long, 
dangerous  step  toward  the  kind  of  mlUtary 
dlctatorahlp  which  will  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Commiinlsm  Is  a  serious,  dangerous,  ter- 
rible threat  to  America,  but  so  is  mUltarlsm. 
We  must  find  some  other  way  than  mili- 
tarism to  oppose  communism  If  freedom  Is 
to  svirvive  In  America. 

The  Most  Reverend  Richard  J.  Cuahlng. 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Boston.  In  an 
address  against  iinlveraal  mlUtary  training 
said:  "We  are  told  that  we  must  make  a 
choice  between  two  evU  Ideas— communism 
and  militarism.  It  simply  Isn't  true.  There 
is  still  a  third  posalbUlty,  and  that  poasl- 
blllty  is  Americanism— the  kind  of  political 
philosophy,  at  once  Christian  and  demo- 
cratic, of  which  we  used  to  speak  so  proudly 
and  which  kept  us  from  entertaining  Ideas 
like  communism  and  militarism." 

In  the  third  place,  universal  military  train- 
ing will  be  a  moral  hazard  to  every  genera- 
tion of  American  youth. 

Even  the  President's  hand-picked  Com- 
mission which  recommended  UMT  recognized 
this.  lU  report  says:  "We  must  admit  at 
once  that  a  serious  moral  problem  is  pre- 
sented by  the  very  removal  of  a  boy  of  18 
from  the  ncMinal  Influences  of  his  home, 
church,  school,  and  local  community,  and' 
his  comparative  isolaUon  in  a  camp  with 
large  numbers  of  other  men  under  an  en- 
tirely new  and  different  environment." 

This  moral  hazard  is  not  only  the  well- 
known  Army  vices— though  certainly  they 
should  be  considered.  The  United  States 
Surgeon  General  reports  that  In  the  peace- 
time Army  venereal  disease  was  37  times  as 
great  as  that  of  similar  age  groups  in  col- 
lege. The  Army  environment  is  notorious 
for  Its  effectiveness  in  introducing  men  to 
drinking  habits.  Periodically,  America  has 
been  forced  to  subject  her  young  men  to 
these  moral  hazards  in  times  of  extreme 
national  emergency.     But  UMT  would  give 


tbia  training  to  ercry  American  boy  from 
now  on  forever. 

Tet  there  is  an  even  greater  moral  danger 
In  UltT  than  this  one.  It  Is  psychological 
Indoctrination — which  Is  the  real  purpose  of 
UlfT.  One  of  the  highest-ranking  United 
States  generals  in  telling  the  purpoaee  of 
Uirr  said  they  were,  first,  physical  harden- 
ing for  the  soldier,  which  would  soon  vanlah; 
second,  his  technical  training,  which  woiUd 
soon  be  forgotten;  and«  third,  his  psycholafl- 
cal  indoctrination. 

C<HX>net  magazine  last  October  came  out 
with  an  article  prepared  In  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  National  Defense  which 
makes  It  clear  that  UITT  wotild  deliberately 
destroy  basic  American  moral  principles. 
The  article  states  that  14  movies  are  being 
filmed  to  be  shown  in  high  schools— 1  each 
week  for  a  semester — to  prepare  these  hlgh- 
■chool  students  to  meet  the  problems  posed 
by  military  service. 

The  article  sajrs:  "Why  should  military 
service  pose  such  problems?  Probably  be- 
cause of  the  cultural  pattern  of  America  in 
which  these  young  people  have  been  reared. 
The  boys  and  girls  now  In  high  school  have 
grown  up  taking  certain  principles  for 
granted.  First,  peace  Is  basic.  Toungsters 
have  been  taught  to  abhor  violence  and  to 
value  getting  along  with  others.  This  phi- 
losophy runs  all  through  their  training,  from 
Infancy  through  high  school.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  war.  and  especially 
with  universal  military  training,  the  Nation 
endorsed  principles  which  demand  great  psy- 
chological adjustments  by  our  people  and  by 
their  parents." 

It  Is  no  wonder  that' Archbishop  Richard  J. 
Ctishlng  should  say:  "Does  anybody  seriously 
think  that  the  Army  Is  the  best  place  for 
the  physical,  religious,  and  moral  training  of 
a  Catholic  or  other  American  youth?  That 
Is  a  strange  doctrine  for  America.  It  la  a 
new  idea  for  America — but  it  Is  not  a  new 
Idea  in  the  world.  This  Mea  was  tried  In 
Italy.  Uussollnl  said  that  universal  military 
training  would  give  the  youth  of  Italy  the 
stamp  of  nobility.  I  ask  If  our  young  people 
should  envy  the  fate  of  Italian  youth.  Hitler 
said  that  compulsory  military  training  would 
give  each  nan  a  ground  for  pride  In  his 
citizenship.  I  ask  you.  'What  grounds  for 
pride  are  left  to  tbe  cheated  youth  of 
Germany?* " 

Finally,  universal  military  training  is  the 
worship  of  the  pagan  god  of  war  rather  than 
the  worship  of  the  Ood  of  Jesus. 

It  Is  constantly  being  dinned  into  our  ears 
that  If  you  want  war,  prepare  for  peace; 
but  If  you  want  peace,  prepare  for  war. 

History  supports  neither  of  these  proposi- 
tions. HUtory  says:  "TO  be  prepared  for 
war  Is  to  be  disposed  to  war."  The  most 
able  historians  of  our  day  support  this  state- 
ment. And  Just  think  about  it  yourself  from 
the  experience  of  your  own  lifetime. 

The  nations  which  have  been  most  fully 
jH-epared  for  war  in  this  generation  are  the 
nations  which  have  been  most  completely 
destroyed  by  war. 

Jesus  is  not  mistaken  when  he  says:  "All 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword." 

The  late  Jan  Smuts,  elder  statesman  of 
the  British  Empire,  simuned  it  up  nicely  and 
conclusively  when  he  said:  "While  the  great 
powers  are  allowed  to  raise  conscript  armies 
without  hindrance  or  limit.  It  would  be  vain 
to  expect  the  lasting  preservation  of  world 
peace.  If  the  Instrument  Is  ready  for  use 
the  occasion  wlU  arrive  and  the  men  will 
arise  to  use  It.  I  look  upon  conscription  as 
the  tap  root  of  militarism :  unless  that  Is  cut 
out  all  our  labors  will  eventually  be  vain." 
America  is  at  a  turning  point  in  Its  his- 
tory. Either  it  wiu  believe  in  and  foUow 
the  methods  of  Jesu*— methods  of  Christian 
love,  of  self-sacrlflclng  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others,  methods  of  obedience  to  Al- 
mighty God;  or  America  will  believe  in  and 
follow    the   methods    of    Mars— methods    of 


eosrclan  and  conscription,  methods  of  bloody 
brutality  and  baastlinaaa  that  are  war. 

If  It  has  to  be.  I  woiUd  prefer  that  Am^tj^^^ 
would  lose  her  Ufe  in  following  Jesus,  than 
to  lose  her  life  In  following  Mara.  But  I  have 
faith  to  believe  that  if  we  naUy  foUov  Jacua 
It  wLU  mean  life — not  death. 


Tlie  Nce^  for  UuTcrtal  MitiUry  Trauiaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TSSAS 

W  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRX8SNTATIVBB 

Fridttv,  February  29,  19S2 

Mr.  TEAGUE  Mr.  Speaker,  last  aes- 
sion.  when  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
61,  It  was  my  understanding  that  thla 
action  constituted  an  endorsement  of  the 
principle  of  universal  military  training 
and  all  tLiit  ••emained  to  be  done  in  the 
present  8<f«ion  was  to  fit  an  operating 
mechanism  into  the  framework  already 
provided  by  Public  Law  51.  From  the 
tenor  of  the  recent  hearings  held  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  House, 
and  the  bitter  debate  which  took  place 
on  the  floor,  it  seems  that  Congress  did 
not  endorse  the  principle  of  universal 
military  training  but  merely  passed  a  law 
saying  that  universal  military  training 
might  be  a  desirable  thing  for  the  coun- 
try, and  Congress  with  the  aid  of  a  Com- 
mission would  look  into  the  matter  fur- 
ther. 

At  any  rate,  more  disturbing  to  me 
than  my  misunderstanding  about  Public 
Law  51  has  been  the  extreme  character 
of  some  of  the  claims  being  made  and 
inferences  being  dropped,  by  both  the 
pro-and-con  forces  to  this  controversy 
on  universal  military  training.  Many  of 
the  statements  made  by  both  camps  do 
not  fl:  my  experience  with  military  mat- 
ters or  my  InterpreUtlon  of  some  facts. 
I  cannot  see  In  universal  military  train- 
ing the  nilnatlon  of  this  cormtry  and  the 
degradation  of  its  young  men;  nor  can  I 
see  in  it  alone  our  complete  salvation  and 
an  easy,  comprehensive  answer  to  our 
security  problems. 

Universal  military  training,  like  every- 
thing else  that  has  ever  come  before 
this  House,  has  its  merits  and  its  failings 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  two  fundamental' 
factors  speak  very  convincingly  for  our 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  universal 
military  training.  Those  are.  first,  the 
nature  of  our  opponent,  and  secondly. 
the  nature  of  modem  warfare. 

Russia  Is  firmly  convinced  that  com- 
munism will  ultimately  prevail  through- 
out the  world.  That  conviction  is  basic 
and  inherent  in  the  theory  of  commu- 
nism The  day  communism  relinquishes 
belief  in  its  own  ineviubility  will  be  the 
day  communism  is  no  longer  the  com- 
munism of  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin.  As 
a  result,  we  cannot  expect  Russia  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  attempting  to  force 
this  philosophy  on  the  noncommunisUc 
world.  Pressure  will  be  maintained  by 
Russia  to  attain  her  supreme  objective  of 
a  communistic  world.  However,  as  has 
been  her  strategy  for  centuries,  this 
pressure  will  wax  when  resistance  is  at  a 
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low  ebb  and  wane  when  resistance 
mounU  too  high.  The  United  SUtes  is 
vulnerable — very  vulnerable— to  that 
tjrpe  of  tactic  In  the  hands  of  a  ruthteas 
opponent  A  universal  military  training 
program  would  assure  this  Nation  of  a 
oertaln  minimum  level  of  trained  mili- 
tary manpower  in  our  reserve  pool  re- 
gardless of  the  rise  aiKl  faU  of  the  for- 
tunes of  our  regular  defense  establish- 
ment in  response  to  the  blsmdishments 
of  the  Russians. 

Secondly,  the  nature  of  modem  war- 
tare  seems  to  make  either  a  compara- 
tively large  standing  army  or  some  kind 
of  nxiiversal  military  training  program 
almost  imperative  for  any  great  nation 
trying  to  exist  and  prosper  In  a  troubled 
world.    Modem  Implements  of  war  ren- 
der possible  devastating  and  fatal  sneak 
attacks  within  a  matter  of  hours.    We 
need  a  military  force  of  suflDcient  siae 
and  training  to  perform  the  functions  of 
defense,  of  retaliation,  and  of  training 
and   expansion   in   those   first   critical 
hours  after  an  attack.     Our  staodiing 
forces  will  have  to  provide  the  initial 
defMtsive  action  and,  for  the  most  part. 
Initial  retaliatory  measures.     However, 
with  an  adequate  reserve  program  pi^di- 
cated    on    universal    military    training 
much  of  the  defense  function,  some  of 
the  early  retaliation,  and  much  of  tbe 
training  and  •xpaosion  can  be  Quickly 
taken    over    by    Reserves — leaving    our 
standing  forces  free  to  carry  the  fight 
away  fr^  the  Western  Hemisphere  as 
much  as  possible.    An  efficient,  adequate 
Reserve  is  vital  to  our  security   under 
these  conditions;  and  universal  military 
training  is  vital  to  our  Reserves  not  only 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  level  of  Re- 
serve training  and  efficiency,  but  pro- 
viding the  Reserves  with  adequate  quan- 
tities of  personnel  as  well 

Tet,  as  we  are  all  aware,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  amount  of  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  universal  military 
training  recently.  Nearly  all  opponents 
of  universal  military  training  are  vio- 
lently opposed  to  communism  and  to 
Russian  aggression;  most  are  nearly  as 
vociferous  in  expressing  their  belle/  in 
a  strong  and  secure  United  Slates.  Yet. 
they  fight  the  principle  of  universal  mil- 
Itanr  training,  something  which  will  help 
us  to  realize  the  safeguards  we  need  to 
guarantee  our  security  against  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  mtwmifnj^tjQ  aggres- 
sion. 

Why?  First,  I  have  heard  honest,  sin- 
cere  men  say  universal  military  train- 
ing, as  a  principle,  is  a  radical  departure 
from  American  tradition.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept this  argument  because  George 
Washington,  the  father  of  this  country 
and  the  innovator  of  many  features  of 
our  American  tradition,  said  In  17SS: 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  primary  position 
and  the  basis  of  our  system  that  every  cltl- 
Bcn  who  enjoys  the  protection  of  a  free  gov- 
ernntent,  owes  not  only  a  portion  of  hla  prop- 
erty, but  even  of  his  personal  services  to  the 
defense  of  it,  and  consequently  that  the 
dtlsens  of  America  from  15  to  60  years  of  age 
ahould  be  borne  on  mllltla  rolls,  provided 
with  uniform  arms,  and  so  far  accustomed 
to  the'i,  that  the  total  strength  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  called  forth  at  abort  notlee. 
They  ought  to  be  regularly  mustered  «tyi 
trained  and  to  have  their  arms  Inspected  at 
certain    times,    and   able-bodied    men    be- 


tween the  ages  of  18  and  2S  drafted  to  form 
a  corpe  In  every  State  to  be  employed  when- 
ever it  nuy  become  necessary  to  the  service 
of  their  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  moral  radical 
departure  from  American  tradition  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  standing  Army 
which  is  not  in  a  balanced  relationship 
to  our  militia  or  Reserve.    We  have  al- 
wa3^  had  a  Raserve  standing  ready  to  be 
mobilized  in  a  time  of  emergency.    But. 
what  constituted  readiness  in  a  Reserve 
100  years  ago.  or  50  years  ago.  or  even 
15  years  ago  Is  no  longer  sufBcioit  today. 
Up  to  15  years  ago.  we  had  a  combination 
of  two-ocean  barriers  and  of  strong  na- 
tions upon  which  we  could  count  for  suffi- 
cient "lead  time"  in  order  to  permit  us  to 
mobilise,  train,  and  meet  the  ttireat  of 
any  coimtry  likely  to  be  inimicable  to  our 
interests  or  security.     Today,  the  for- 
midable ocean  barriers  have  telescoped 
into  a  mere  4-hour  or  leas  journey  by  jet 
bombers;  the  countries  to  which  we  are 
allied  are  weak  and  dependent  upon  us. 
We  do  not  have  that  mobilization  and 
training  "lead  time"  any  more;  therefore, 
the  "lead  time"  in  figuring  the  readiness 
of  our  Reserve  must  be  compressed  to  a 
minimum.     If  universal  military  train- 
ing will  have  an  important  effect  on  this 
particular  problem  of  our  Reserves,  then 
I  see  nothing  violently  inconsistent  with 
our  democratic  tradition  in  adopting  the 
principle  of  universal  military  training. 
The  violent  departure  from  democratic 
tradition  is.  to  my  notion,  in  the  lack  of 
balanced  relationship  between  our  stand- 
ing Army  and  our  Reserve,  and  in  the 
lack  of  universal  obligation  to  serve  that 
Is  inherent  In  selective  service. 

Secondly.  I  have  heard  the  statement 
that  we  should  not  adopt  the  principle  of 
universal     military     tralnliig     because 
peacetime  military  conscription  has  al- 
wasrs   failed.     The  cases   of   Germany. 
Italy.  Japan,  and  France  have  been  cited 
as  recent  examples  of  the  downfall  of 
once-great  countries,  due  one  would  be 
led  to  believe,  solely  or  largely  to  their 
adoption  of  universal  military  training. 
I  believe  most  students  of  history,  in 
their  evaluation  of  these  countries,  go 
deeper  than  universal  military  training 
to  find  the  cause  of  their  recent — and 
very  possibly  momentary — decline.     To 
cite  universal  military  training  in  this 
connection  is  to  confuse  the  issue.      I 
cannot  feature  anyone  claiming  that  If 
France  had  not  adopted  universal  mili- 
tary training,  she  would  have  withstood 
the  onslaught  of  the  Germans  in  1940 
more  ably  and  with  greater  effectiveness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  strictly 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Japan  were  probably  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  prosecute  their  aggres- 
sions than  if  they  had  not  had  some  form 
of  universal  military  training.    It  also 
seems   logical   to  surmise   that  Prance 
would  have  capitulated  sooner  and  easier 
to  Germany  if  she  had  not  had  universal 
military  training.     It  all  adds  up  to  the 
fact    that   universal    military    training 
cannot  help   but  enhance   a  country's 
military  effectiveness.     However,  mili- 
tary training  does  not  necessarily  pro- 
hibit wars  or.  in  the  event  of  a  war,  as- 
sure   victory;    nor   does   it    necessarily 
cause  wars  or,  in  the  event  of  war,  herald 


certain  defeat.   Universal  military  train- 
ing, though  an  important  link,  is  merely 
one  in  the  chain  of  a  nation's  security. 
Thirdly,  opponenU  have  claimed  the 
universal  oiiUtary  training  leads  to  a 
false  sense  of  security.    I  cannot  en- 
dorse   this   statement   without   serious 
quaUflcations.    If     universal     military 
training  does  not  culminate  In  an  effi- 
cient, well-trained  Reserve  of  if  univer- 
sal military  training  Is  conceived  as  a 
substitute    for    an    adequate    standing 
Army,  or  If  universal  military  training 
causes  a  complacency  which  results  in 
a  lag  in  the  development  of  mat^rtel 
and  technology— then  It  does  lead  to  a 
false  sense  of  security.    For.  security  is 
a  blend  of  three  major  ingredients:  Re- 
serves,  standing   forces,    and   materiel 
and  technology.    However,  if  universal 
military  training  is  a  major  factor  in 
revitalising  our  Reserve  forces  without 
emasculating  the  two  remaining  com- 
ponents of  security,  then  it  has  served 
its  purpose  nobly.     Overexaggeration  of 
the  efficacy  of  universal  military  train- 
ing in  our  security  program  or  failure  of 
our  Reserve  training  program  will  deceive 
tbe  people  of  this  Nation  and  will,  I  am 
afraid,  lead  to  a  false  sense  of  security. 
However,  this  need  not  happen. 

A  fourth  point  advanced  by  opponents 
of  universal  military  tr^iili«  is  that 
modem  wars  are  not  won  by  masses  of 
men,  but  by  materiel  and  technology. 
Again,  I  cannot  endorse  this  contention 
without  Important  qualifications.    Mod- 
em wars  are  not  won  by  either  masses 
of  men  alone  or  mat^el  and  technology 
alone;  but  by  a  judicious  combination  <rf 
the  two.     Although  this  tjrpe  of  philos- 
ophy gained  appreciable  momentum  in 
the  years  following  World  War  n,  I 
thought  that  the  stalemate  in  Korea  had 
furnished  everyone  with  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  when  technology 
and    materiel    are     matched     against 
masses  of  men.    I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  we  could  ever  hope  to  match  the 
communistic  nations  man  for  man  in  any 
conflict:    ttiat   is  obviously   impKsssible. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  men  we  do 
send  into  war  must  be  well- trained  in 
addition  to  being  well-equipped.    Fur- 
ther, there  is  a  certain  point  reached  in 
the  substitution  of  equipment  for  men 
beyond  which  prcgress  is  very  unlikely. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  result  of  a 
universal  military  training  program  will 
oversubscribe  our  need  for  trained  men 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  materiel 
produced  or  the  advances  made  in  tech- 
nology.   It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  we 
will  ever  advance  to  the  point  where 
trained  men  are  not  needed  to  man, 
service,  and  supply  whatever  weapons 
are   developed    and    produced.    And    I 
may  be  old-fashioned,  but  I  still  can- 
not imagine  any  weapon  which  has  any 
ultimate  purpose  other  than  the  sulvance 
of  a  soldier  with  a  gun   in  his   hand. 
Nor  can  I  imagine  the  finest  array  of 
weapons    and    technological    develop- 
ments in  the  world  stopping  a  massive 
invasion  of  trained  men  unless  this  as- 
semblage  of    scientific    ingenuity   were 
integrated  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
trained  men.    To  place  too  great  a  re- 
liance on  materiel  and  technology  with- 
out an  adequate  number  of  trained  men 
is  truly  creating  a  false  sensa  of  security. 
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The  fifth,  and  a  quite  widely  accepted 
objection  to  the  principle  of  iinlversal 
military  training  is  the  claim  that  it  will 
result  in  militarization  of  our  youth  and. 
ultimately,  our  country.    Certainly,  if 
anything  would  tend  to  disprove  this  bit 
of  speculation.  It  is  our  experience  in 
World  War  n.    Some  15.000.000  Ameri- 
cans iii  age  categories  from  18  years  on 
up  served  in  our  military  forces  during 
World  War  EL    And  it  seems  fairly  ap- 
parent that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
men  came  out  of  the  service  more  keenly 
sensitive  about  their  civilian   preroga- 
tives  and    the    desirability   of   civilian 
status  than  before  they  went  Into  the 
service.    I    cannot    conceive    that    the 
danger  of  militarization  of  this  country 
is  any  greater  with  vmiversal  military 
training  than  It  has  been  with  selective 
•ervice.    This  contention  appears  to  me 
to  have  very  little  merit  when  considered 
In  the  light  of  our  experience. 
Another  argument  advanced  quite  of- 
-    ten  by  the  opponents  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  is  that  military  life  will 
take  these  yoving  boys  away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  their  home  and  community  at 
a  crucial  period  in  their  development  and 
expose  them  to  unwholesome  moral  and 
social  forces.    That  could  very  easily  be 
true,  but  not  If  universal  military  train- 
ing is  properly  organized  and  properly 
conducted.    I  think  all  of  us  are  sufB- 
clently  aware  of  this  possibility  to  insure 
that  it  will  certainly  be  minimized.     I 
might  add  also  that  one  of  the  main 
features  of  my  concept  of  a  proper  uni- 
versal military  training  program  would 
be  a  training  program  so  intense  that  it 
would  be  accomplished  in  4  months  or 
less   and  that  very  little  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  the  trainee  to  assimi- 
late anything  but  training.    In  the  final 
analysis,  however,  I  do  not  consider  that 
even  in  a  much  less  Intensive  training 
program  that  I  envisaged,  the  trainee 
would  find  himself  in  much  different  cir- 
oumstances  than  if  he  were  away  from 
home  attending  the  average  college  or 
military  academy.    Any  youngster  of  18 
or  19  years  who  is  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time  is  going  to  be  subject  to  in- 
fluences and  fcM'ces  and  circumstances 
which  he  would  not  be  required  to  cope 
with  were  he  at  home.   That  is  inescap- 
able. 

In  summary,  I  believe  In  the  principle 
of  universal  military  training  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  certain  disadvantages  are 
Inherent  in  the  concept — such  as  com- 
pulsory service,  interference  in  a  young 
man's  life,  and  so  forth.    With  the  world 
In  the  condition  It  is  today— and  is  likely 
to  be  for  some  time  to  come — our  security 
Is  of  the  utmost  importance  becaiise  It 
need  only  fail  the  test  once  and  every- 
thing is  lost,  Including  our  American 
traditions  and  way  of  life.    Conceding 
that,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  para- 
mount issue  is  this:  In  spite  of  its  disad- 
vantages, will  universal  military  train- 
ing make  a  suflHciently  unique  and  ma- 
terial contribuation  to  our  security  as  to 
recommend  it  as  a  desirable  policy  for 
this  country  to  adopt?    I  beUeve  that  a 
properly-conceived    imiversal    military 
training  program.  Integrated  into  an  ef- 
ficient Reserve  program,  can  undoubt- 
edly contribute  much  to  our  securitr. 


This  takes  me  to  the  various  aspects 
of  the  operation  of  a  universal  military 
training  program.  Unless  a  specific  pro- 
gram of  universal  military  training  Is 
adopted  which  actually  affords  military 
training  and  furthers  our  military  pre- 
paredness, it  is  valueless.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  program  drawn  up  by  Con- 
gress is  one  which  is  not  tailored  to  fit  the 
United  States  and  its  national  charac- 
terlsUcs.  it  will  fall  to  retahi  the  approval 
of  the  people.  This  would  ultimately  re- 
sult in  serious  modifications  and  possible 
rejection  of  the  entire  principle  of  uni- 
versal mlUtary  training  after  a  short 
period  of  operation.  Thus,  in  essence, 
the  form  universal  military  training 
takes  is  quite  Important  from  the  point 
of  Its  effectiveness  and  Its  continued  sur- 
vival. 

I  believe  any  universal  military  train- 
ing program  which  expects  to  survive  the 
test  of  time  in  the  United  States  is  going 
to  have  to  recognize  certain  basic  princi- 
ples: 

First.  The  mechanics  of  the  program 
must  meet  with  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the 
country.  They  are  the  voters  and  still 
feel  a  definite  responsibility  for  the 
youngsters  who  would  be  liable  for  uni- 
versal military  training.  To  insure  their 
support,  the  training  must  be  conducted 
in  such  a  fashion  that  interruption  of 
family  life  and  the  yotmgster's  normal 
education  or  career  is  minimized. 

Second.  Uhiversal    military    training 
must  be  accepted  by  the  people  as  essen- 
tially a  civihan  responsibility  and  a  civil- 
ian  effort  rather   than   military.    This 
would  mean,  of  course,  control  by  a  civil- 
ian commission  In  practice  as  well  as 
theory.    This  control  would  be  most  ef- 
fectively guaranteed  by  direct  appropria- 
tion of  the  necessary  funds  for  universal 
military  training  to  the  commission.    In 
this  connection.  It  Is  my  personal  belief 
that  we  can  attribute  the  failure  of  our 
Army   Reserve    program   today   to    the 
Regular  Army  being  so  concerned  about 
the  status  of  the  standing  Army  that  It 
almost  lost  sight  of  the  Reserves.    Bfany 
members  of  the  Regxilar  Army,  in  my 
opinion,  actually  resented  the  Reserves 
because  they  felt  that  money  appropri- 
ated for  the  Reserve  program  was  money 
coming    from    funds    which    otherwise 
would  have  been  allocated  to  the  stand- 
ing Army.    Therefore.  I  think  that  it  Is 
doubly  Important  that  control  of  the 
fimds   be   specifically   placed   with    the 
civilian  authorities  and  not  the  military. 
In  a  sense,  I  feel  that  my  military  ex- 
perience accidentally  evolved  Into  a  type 
of  universal  military  training  program. 
I  spent  2  years  training  in  the  National 
Guard  during  high  school.    This  was 
followed  by  4  years  in  the  ROTC  at 
Texas  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege after  which  I  was  transferred  to  the 
Infantry  Reserve  program  with  a  com- 
mission.   In  the  period  up  to  World 
War  n.  I  continued  Ik  my  training  in 
spite  of  the  Regular  Army  and  their 
Reserve  program  and  not  because  of  any 
encouragement  I  received  from  them. 
To  my  knowledge,  much  the  same  con- 
dition has  continued  to  exist  In  our  Re- 
serve program  up  to  the  present  time. 


Now  It  seems  fairly  well  agreed  that 
the  major  purpose  of  universal  military 
training  should  be  to  provide  an  even 
and  constant  fiow  of  manpower,  trained 
In  military  fundamentals,  for  the  cre- 
ation and  maintenance  of  a  large,  well- 
trained,  well-organized  citizen  Reserve 
which,  in  tMm,  could  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  standing  military  force  In  t*tne 
of  need.    It  Is  obvious  that  any  uni- 
versal military  training  plan,  no  matter 
how  thorough  or  efficient,  will  be  almost 
a  total  loss  unless  i»  is  projected  into  an 
adeqiiate  Reserve  program  that  is  pre- 
pared to  receive,  organize,  and  provide 
further  training  for  the  imiversal  mili- 
tary training  graduate.    Yet,  It  Is  quite 
patent  to  me  that  we  have  no  Reserve 
program  today  to  perform  this  post- 
graduate work.    Therefore,  as  an  indis- 
pensable corollary  to  universal  military 
training,  I  feel  that  our  Ressrve  system 
must  be  revitalized  or  the  best  universal 
military  training  program  in  the  world 
will  add  little  or  nothing  to  our  security. 
I  understand,  of  course,  that  consider- 
ation is  being  given  to  the  reorganization 
of  our  Reserves  to  assure  that  universal 
military  training  will   culminate   in  a 
strong  and   vigorous  Reserve  program. 
However.  I  fear  that  we  cannot  legislate 
Into  existence  the  one  thing  that  Is  es- 
sential to  making  th^Reserve  program 
effective:  The  wholehSirted  support  of 
the  Reserve   program   by   our   Regular 
Military  Establishment.    The  thing  the 
Reserve  program  stands  In  desperate 
need  of  Is  not  so  much  greater  benefits 
for  reservists  or  another  reorganization 
of  Reserve  units  and  categories — thoiigh 
these  factors  are  helpful— but  the  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  our  Regular 
forces  as  refiected  in  an  adequate  and 
efflcient   training   program.    Until   the 
average  reservist  Is  actually  convinced 
that  he  is  receiving  worth-while  train- 
ing for  the  expenditure  of  his  free  time 
and  that  the  Regular  Establishment  is 
genuinely  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  Reserve  program,  there  will  continue 
to  be  a  general  disinterest  and  apathy 
about  the  Reserve  program  which  will 
be  fatal. 

Consider  the  fact  that  from  July  1 
1946,  to  June  30.  1950,  the  E>-fense  De- 
partment spent  over  $2,000,000,000  on  our 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  program.    In  ad- 
dition, countless  studies  were  made  and 
various  laws  were  passed  In  the  interest 
of  an  adequate  Reserve.    Yet,   at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict we  still  did  not  have  an  adequate 
Reserve  or  one  which  reflected  all  the 
Interest   and   money   which   had   been 
showered  upon  it  since  World  War  XL 
During  that  period.  I  wrote  to  all  the 
department  presidents  of  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Association  for  their  evaluation  of 
the  Reserve  situation.     I  received  a  fine 
but  startling,  response.     Ninety-one  per- 
cent   of    the    departments    answering 
stated  that  the  difficulty  with  our  Re- 
serve program,  from  their  viewpoint  In- 
volved either  a  poorly  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted   program;    Insufficient    Reserve 
units,  both  as  to  number  and  tjrpe*  and 
lack  of  proper  facilities  or  inadequate 
training    equipment.    Since    that    poll 
was  conducted.  I  have  been  told  by  many 
reservists  that,  though  benefits  for  re- 
servists are  helpful,   the   basic  factor 
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which  would  guarantee  their  Interested 
participation  In  a  Reserve  program  would 
be  a  real  honest  and  effective  training 
program  and  erldenee  that  Regular 
forces  were  really  supporting  the  Re- 
senres;  otherwise,  these  reservists  felt 
that  thetr  time  was  being  wasted  and 
could  be  better  spent  In  other  pursuits. 
Irrespective  of  how  many  Reserve  laws 
we  put  here,  I  feel  that  we  will  not  have 
an  effective  Reserve  program  which  Is 
capable  of  enhancing — or  even  keeping 
alive  the  training  received  under  uni- 
versal military  training  until  the  Regu- 
lar Bstablishment  shows  a  desire  to  see 
the  Reserve  pi-ogram  succeed. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
a  universal  military  training  program 
concerns  the  lengths  of  the  active  duty 
training  period  to  be  required.  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  long, 
disruptive  periods  in  active  duty  train- 
ing in  order  to  obtain  adequate  military 
training.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  6  months 
should  be  the  active  duty  training  period 
for  aeveinal  retisons. 

FbTBi.   in   my   opinion,   the  average 

yovnCBter  could  assimilate  enough  in  an 
Intensive  4  months  of  training  so  that 
he  could  enter  Into  an  eflkrient  Reserve 
program  for  the  balance  of  his  universal 
military  training  obligation.  I  base  this 
conclusion  on  many  factors.  For  one 
thing,  men  are  being  sent  into  combat 
today  after  a  16-week  training  program. 
If  16  weeks  Is  sufficient  to  train  a  man 
for  combat,  it  will  certainly  suffice  as 
a  training  base  for  the  Reserves  to  build 
on  if  the  Reserve  progam  Is  reasonably 
effective  and  efficient  For  another 
thing,  I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  aervioes  to  take  a  total  of 
S  weeks  for  ptxweMlng  trainees  in  and 
out  of  active  duty  under  universal  mili- 
tary training.  Even  if  2  weeks  were 
necessary  for  the  processing  function,  I 
still  believe  the  2  weeks  could  be  absorbed 
into  a  tight  16-week  training  program 
which  had  all  the  water  squeezed  out 
of  It  For  instance,  the  present  16-week 
training  program  of  the  Army  includes 
allocations  of  training  time  such  as  the 
following: 

(a)  Six  hours  for  Achiereraents  and 
Traditions  of  the  Army.  One  liour  would 
surely  be  sufficient  for  this,  because 
esprit  de  corps  is  not  develt^^ed  in  a  basic 
training  center  but  in  a  unit 

(b)  One  hour  for  Adaption  and  Oroup 
living.  This  is  not  necessary  at  all. 
Whatever  adjustments  along  tlieae  lines 
are  necessary  will  be  made  Inevitably  by 
the  individual  during  the  normal  course 
of  his  training. 

(c)  Three  hours  for  Rules  of  iMod 
Warfare  and  the  Geneva  Convention. 
One  hour  would  surely  be  enough  to  im- 
press upon  any  soldier  all  that  he  need 
know  about  this  subject. 

(d)  Ten  hours  for  Individual  Protec- 
tion Measures  Against  Chonical  Bio- 
Ibgleal.  and  Radiological  Attack.  From 
my  experience  with  training  soldiers  in 
the  last  war,  2  to  3  hours  would  cover 
this  subject  adequately.  During  World 
War  II.  our  training  schedules  must  have 
called  for  many,  many  hours  of  dry  and 
repetitious  lectures  on  chemical  warfare 
which  could  have  been  spent  more  ad- 
vantageously in  other  phases  of  tactical 


and  weapons  training.  In  spite  of  those 
hotirs,  I  doubt  whether  one  soldier  out 
of  a  hundred  would  have  known  what 
to  do  if  a  gas  attack  came,  and  the  aver- 
age soldier  would  have  been  completely 
dependent  on  Instructions  from  the  top 
down  as  to  what  t3i>e  of  gas  was  in- 
volved and  what  precautions  to  take. 

There  are  many  other  Items  which  I 
could  point  out  as  wasted  training  hours 
in  the  present  16-week  schedule.  How- 
ever, the  foregoing  examples  should  suf- 
fice to  indicate  that  an  intensive,  realis- 
tic 16-week  training  period  could  pro- 
vide sufficient  training  for  universal 
military  training  purposes  and  still  be 
able  to  accommodate  whatever  process- 
ing activities  are  necessary. 

I  think  It  very  Important  that  the 
active  duty  training  under  universal 
military  training  be  adapted  to  a  4- 
month  basis — ^rather  than  6  months — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  our  educators 
have  stated  that  they  could  adjust  the 
school  year  to  a  4-month  training  pe- 
riod in  the  summer.  If  this  were  done, 
there  would  be  no  interruption  of  edu- 
cational continuity  due  to  universal  mili- 
tary training  and  the  interruption  of  a 
young  man's  normal  pursuits  and  activi- 
ties would  actually  be  minimized.  This 
is  t  quite  Important  factor  In  gaining  the 
support  of  the  parents  as  well  as  other 
segments  of  the  American  public  for 
universal  mlL'tary  training. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  6 -month  uni- 
versal military  training  program  report- 
ed by  the  House  and  in  view  of  the 
statements  of  our  educators  with  refer- 
ence to  an  adjusted  school  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  provided  that  the 
average  yotmgster  would  embark  on  a 
universal  military  training  program  In 
his  eighteenth  year  coinciding  closely 
with  his  high-school  graduation.  The 
program  aimed  at  the  goal  of  the  equiva- 
lent of  1  year's  active  service  tlirough 
a  combination  of  active  and  inactive  duty 
training. 

I  felt  that  training  for  the  average 
youngster  could  be  easily  conducted  in 
oonjimction  with  high-school  education 
and  combined  summer  encampments  or 
cruises.  In  order  to  take  care  of  every 
8ltuatl(m,  however,  the  following  or  com- 
parable sltematlves  cotiW  exist:  (1)  for 
the  normal  trainee,  high -school  ROTC 
participation  plus  one  summer  encamp- 
ment of  4  months'  duration;  or  (11)  for 
those  who  attend  a  high  school  too  small 
to  accommodate  an  ROTC  unit  or  who 
discontinue  their  secondary  education  or 
who  fail  for  any  other  reason  to  enter 
the  ROTC  program,  a  series  of  annual 
simuner  encampments,  of  shorter  diu'a- 
tion,  or  one  consolidated  summer  en- 
campment of  longer  duration.  For  those 
who  are  preparing  to  enter  junior  col- 
leges, colleges,  or  universities,  compul- 
sory participation  in  the  ROTC  program 
would  be  considered  their  service  under 
a  universal  military  training  program. 

After  completing  this  training,  the 
trainee  would  be  required  to  select  and 
enter  upon  any  1  of  10  alternate  pro- 
grams, most  of  which  involved  various 
types  of  inactive-duty  training  with  the 
Reserves.  This  second  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram afforded  as  much  freedom  of  choice 
and  flexibiUty  as  possible  so  that  the 
youngstei  might  have  at  least  one  pro- 


gram available  which  would  fit  in  with 
his  particular  civilian  plans  for  the 
future. 

To  sum  up  my  statements,  then.  I  feel 
that  the  opponents  of  a  universal  mili- 
tary training  program  must  realize  that 
the  struggle  facing  us  today  is  a  struggle 
of  strength,  and  to  meet  it  we  must  be 
strong  both  in  an  economic  and  military 
way.  It  is  a  battle  against  the  spread  of 
communism.  We  must  recognize  that 
this  country  as  a  democracy  is  dealing 
with  human  beings  whose  only  belief  is 
that  democracy  and  communism  cannot 
exist  together ;  that  it  must  be  one  or  the 
other.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  if 
this  condition  lasts  a  long  time  we  want 
our  democracy  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  ultimate 
goal  of  a  universal  military  training  pro- 
gram is  the  creation  and  establishment 
of  a  well-trained  Reserve  which  can  be 
used  for  training  purposes  and  expan- 
sion, leaving  our  standing  forces  free  to 
engage  the  invading  enemy.  A  universal 
military  training  program  used  for  thi.<i 
purpose  will  only  survive  if  the  military 
recognizes  the  importance  of  a  Reserve 
program  and  will  take  steps  to  assure 
its  siu-vlval  azxl  grant  it  the  inuxnt  it 
so  rightly  deserves,  for,  as  much  as  the 
Reserve  program  and  Its  members  were 
emasculated  by  the  military  following 
World  War  n,  it  Is  hard  to  tell  what 
the  situation  in  Korea  might  have  been 
in  1950  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  reserv- 
ists. 

I  have  been  Interested  in  this  mat- 
ter of  a  proper  military  reserve  pro- 
gram and  universal  military  training 
program  for  many  jrears.  My  basic  ideas 
on  these  subjects  have  not  changed  in 
the  interim.  I  still  believe  that  our  mil- 
itary Reserve  is  as  much  our  first  line 
of  defense  as  our  standing  forces.  I  still 
believe  that  universal  military  training 
Is  desirable  and  should  be  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  high-school  education; 
as  such  a  program,  properly  conducted, 
does  not  necessarily  breed  militarism  or 
war  any  more  than  a  Ilfe-lnsiu^nce  pol- 
icy decrees  death  or  sickness.  There  Is 
indeed  no  evidence  that  our  returned 
veterans  have  wanted  war  or  were  eager 
to  continue  military  life.  Universal  mil- 
itary training  as  the  foundati(m  of  a 
good  Reserve  program,  can  cut  our  se- 
curity costs  considerably  in  terms  of 
nioney  and  personal  sacrifice.  It  is  not 
any  more  im- American  or  undemocratic 
than  the  present  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem if  we  will  accept  it  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  democracy 
that  every  citizen  owes  service  to  his 
country  in  a  time  of  need  and  be  pre- 
pared to  assume  that  obligation. 


Ney  AnastrMff,  III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUIBZANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  Hl^SERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  death  Is 
always  most  tragic  when  It  strikes  near 
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home,  especially  when  the  end  comes  In 
a  spectacular  way. 

Death  struck  in  my  district  recently. 

It  was  the  first  death  of  any  boy  I 
have  sent  to  either  Annapolis  or  West 
Point. 

This  fine  American  boy  graduated  only 
a  short  time  ago.  He  was  the  only  lad 
from  St.  Bernard  Parish  ever  named  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

The  only  individual  ever  named  to 
West  Point  from  St.  Bernard  was  Oen. 
P.  T.  O.  Beauregard. 

It  is  of  interest  that  both  are  bvirled 
in  the  same  little  coimtryside  cemetery 
In  St.  Bernard  Parish. 

I  have  obtained  unanimous  consent  to 
include  the  news  item  and  the  editorial 
which  appeared  on  the  pages  of  the  St 
Bernard  Voice  when  this  fine  young 
American.  Neil  Armstrong,  m.  came  to 
such  an  untimely  end  in  the  service  of  his 
cotmtry. 

XMsioir  NdL  A.  ABMsnoMo  in  Is  AxoNo  Six 
Knxn  nr  Plans  Cbach  Last  Momdat 

The  body  of  Navy  Ensign  Nell  A.  Armstrong 
m.  34  years  of  age,  of  Chalmette.  will  arrive 
today  (Friday)  at  4  p.  m.  and  will  be  at  the 
Schoen  Funeral  Home  on  Canal  Street  until 
tbe  funeral  Sauirday  morning  at  10:30 
o'clock.  From  tbe  funeral  parlors  tbe  pro- 
cession wlU  go  to  St.  Maxirlce  Cburcb  for  a 
requiem  bigb  mass  at  11  o'clock,  tben  to  St. 
Bernard  Cemetery  for  Interment.  Tbe  Rlgbt 
Reverend  Robert  Tracy,  director  of  tbe  Catb- 
ollc  student  center  at  Lotilslana  State  Uni- 
versity, win  give  a  eulogy  at  tbe  cburcb. 

Ensign  Armstrong  was  one  of  six  killed 
Monday  afternoon  at  3:30  o'clock  in  an  air- 
craft collision  above  Rockport.  Tex.,  near 
Corpus  Chrlstl.  Officials  of  tbe  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Corpus  Cbrlstl,  wbere  Ensign 
Armstrong  was  stat*oned,  said  two  training 
sbips,  eacb  carryii.g  tbree  crew  members, 
were  Involved  In  the  collision  which  occurred 
during  a  routine  training  flight.  Tbe  crash 
Is  being  investigated  by  the  Navy. 

Easign  Armstroxig  was  tbe  son  of  Bfr.  and 
Mrs.  Nell  A.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  of  Chalmette. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  1950  class  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
Ensign  Armstrong  was  educated  in  tbe  fwl- 
vate  and  public  schools  of  New  Orleans,  hav- 
ing been  born  In  that  city  on  July  16.  1927. 
His  parents  took  up  their  abode  here  in  St. 
Bernard  when  he  was  but  2  years  of  age, 
and  have  resided  here  since  that  time.  He 
was  an  honor  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  College 
and  was  the  only  St.  Bernard  boy  to  ever 
graduate  from  tbe  United  States  Naval 
Academy. 

He  made  a  varsity  letter  in  sailing  for  3 
years  at  Annapolis  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy's  Newport-Bermuda  sailing  crew  In 
1950.  His  first  assignment  upon  graduation 
was  aboard  the  destroyer  U.  S.  S.  Compton. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  Naval  Air  Station 
In  Pensacola  in  March  1951,  and  in  January 
of  this  year  went  to  advanced  training  In 
Corpus  Chrlstl. 

Prior    to   his   appointment   to   Annapolis. 
Ensign  Armstrong  attended  the  engineering 
school  of  Tulane  University,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  SAE  fraternity. 

Ensign  Armstrong  was  married  on  October 
e,  1951,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Ayers,  of  New 
(Cleans,  who  was  residing  with  him  in  Cor- 
pxis  Chrlstl.  Besides  his  wife,  surviving  are 
his  father  and  mother,  and  one  sister  Mrs 
Francis  W.  Huete. 

Ension  Ndl  a.  Aemstbono  m 
A  *^Jj^o^  personal  loss — of  personal  re- 
gwt — ^p  probably  the  most  vivid  impres- 
sions in  the  minds  of  his  friends  when  they 
were  startleu  by  the  announcement  of  the 
suddea  death  of  Ensign  NeU  A.  Armstrong 


in  last  Monday.  His  geniality  and  his  loy- 
alty wlU  be  thoughts  uppermost  with  them 
•s  they  follow  him  to  his  resting  place  to- 
morrow (Saturday). 

The  death  of  such  a  young  man — but  24 
years  of  age — entails  sorrow  that  does  not 
resdUy  lend  Itself  to  perfunctory  expression. 
Few  young  mer  have  a  brighter  future  before 
them  than  had  Ensign  Armstrong.  The  m- 
teem  In  which  he  was  held  by  his  superior 
oflloers  was  due  to  bis  merlU.  He  won  tbe 
respect  and  friendship  of  bis  fellow  officers 
In  the  Navy  and  a  wide  circle  of  influential 
friends  outside  the  Navy. 

But  tbe  chsrm  of  Eiulgn  Armstrong's  life 
was  bis  fine  character.  He  was  a  gentleman 
In  the  noblest  and  truest  sense  of  that  word, 
and  no  one  Uvea  who  could  utter  a  syllable  to 
his  discredit,  and  there  are  hosts  of  thoM 
who  would  bear  evidence  to  his  virtues. 

Just  as  he  had  taught  the  creeping  tenor 
of  succeas  to  climb  upon  bis  cottage  of  life 
and  the  June  roees  of  Joy  to  bloom  beautiful 
and  odorous  in  the  flower  garden  of  bis  loved 
Goes,  the  black  cumel  of  death  knelt  at  hla 
gate — a  harbinger  of  that  unwelcome  visita- 
tion which  chasteneth  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  great  and  lowly  alike.  That  death  which 
rides  on  every  breeae  and  lurks  in  every  flower 
had  again  exemplifled  the  Immutability  of 
fate,  the  omnipotence  of  a  power  which  re- 
cognizes neither  seasons  nor  harvests,  genius 
nor  mediocrity,  youth  nor  old  age. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Voice  told  the  story 
of  Ensign  Armstrong's  success — of  bis  gradu- 
ating from  tbe  Pensacola.  Fla..  Naval  Air 
Station,  and  of  his  advancement  to  higher 
training  in  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex.  Last  Oc- 
tober the  Voice  carried  an  account  of  the 
wedding  of  this  flne  young  man.  Monday 
the  crash  of  two  planes  in  the  air  caused 
tbe  untimely  end  of  this  splended  officer. 
Tbe  battle  of  life  for  him  is  done,  but  he 
did  not  have  to  die  to  show  the  sterling 
worth  of  his  cb:u-acter.  He  so  Uved  that  men 
knew,  appreciated  and  loved  him. 

He  was  our  friend;  he  may  have  been  yours, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  Bacon,  phllo- 
sophlcally,  "It  Is  as  natural  to  die  as  to  be 
bom."  We  know  that  death  hath  so  many 
doors  to  let  out  life,  and  yet  in  this  instance 
we  fain  Jealousy  would  have  guarded  all  the 
exits,  for  to  lose  such  a  young  man  with  the 
piu'e,  sweet  song  of  beautiful  Uvlng  upon  hla 
lips  Is  to  feel  the  hush  of  sorrow  and  see  the 
gray  clouds  of  despair. 

We  know  that  to  his  sorrow-stricken  wife, 
mother,  father  and  sister,  the  world  appears' 
all  sad,  and  even  hope  has  veiled  its  face  as 
they  gave  way  to  the  silent  dullness  of  des- 
pair. Relatives,  friends,  acquaintances — all 
who  had  become  accustomed  to  his  bright, 
cheering  presence— will  sadly  miss  him. 

Time  and  time  alone  can  assuage  the  grief 
which  the  premature  demise  of  thU  talented 
and  brilliant  young  man  has  kindled  In  the 
hearts  of  bis  family  and  friends.  And  yet  to 
the  grieving  ones  there  should  be  some  solace 
in  the  thought  that  the  hand  that  gave  In 
blessing  should  be  blessed;  that  God's  will 
must  be  done,  and  his  decrees  accepted  with 
resignation  and  humility. 


Take  Tmie  for  a  Closer  Look  at 
Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE,  JR. 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  in  the  Ricord  a  copy  of  a  speech 


delivered  by  the  Honorable  Cecil  E. 
Bumey,  president  of  the  State  Bcu-  of 
Texas. 

It  is  an  Inspiring  address  and  should 
live  forever  in  the  annals  of  our  history. 
This    address    was    delivered    over    the 
Texas  State  network  on  January  27 
1952:  •    ' 

Time  Is  measured  in  many  ways — tbe  ge- 
ologlst  measures  time  in  the  mUllons  of 
years;  the  farmer  measures  time  from  stin  to 
sun  and  from  season  to  season;  the  historian 
measures  time  by  events;  the  astronomer 
measures  time  by  the  stars.  To  eacb  of  vm 
is  allotted  tbe  same  amount  of  time.  Tb 
each  of  \u  Is  given  24  hours  in  each  day.  60 
minutes  In  each  hour,  and  00  seconds  In 
••eh  minute.  Tbe  difference  lies  In  the  way 
that  we  utilise  that  day.  that  hour,  that 
minute.  History  la  replete  with  striking 
examples  of  men  and  groups  of  men  who 
have  taken  the  best  advantage  of  the  mo- 
ment, tbe  boxir.  and  the  day.  These  men 
took  time  to  do  that  which  was  right. 

JJktwia;  today,  all  of  us  have  many  op« 
portxmlUes  to  take  advantage  of  time.  We 
are  a  great  people,  a  great  democracy.  Our 
democracy  Is  something  we  feel,  love,  and 
flght  for,  but  often  we  seem  unable  to  flnd 
the  words  and  the  time  to  explain  it  to  others. 
In  talking  about  It  we  constantly  use  certain 
words  and  phrases  such  as  Uberty,  freedom. 
equality,  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  like, 
and  jret  we  experience  difficulty  in  explain- 
Ing  to  the  other  fellow  exactly  what  democ- 
racy means. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  thU.  Democ- 
racy U  a  living,  changing,  growing  organism. 
It  la  something  within  our  grasp  and  yet  al- 
ways a  little  beyond  our  finger  tips.  Becaiise 
of  this,  the  lawyers  of  Texas  have  set  aside 
this  moith  as  a  period  within  which  we 
ahould  take  time  for  a  closer  look  at  de- 
mocracy and  the  responsibilities  of  our  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

From  the  archives  of  a  broken  peace  we  are 
bringing  out  old  words  and  dusting  them  off 
for  use  again  as  shining  lanterns  to  lead  ns 
through  the  darkness  of  what  may  prove  to 
be  a  third  world  war.  Words  like  freedom. 
Justice,  and  truth— all  of  them  hard  to  de- 
fine, none  of  them  used  more  frequently  than 
the  word  "freedom." 

You  cannot  say  what  freedom  is.  perhaps. 
In  a  single  sentence.  It  Is  not  reslly  neces- 
sary that  we  define  it.  It  Is  only  necessary 
that  we  realize  that  It  Is  made  of  simple 
things,  and  that  simple  things  make  it  soom- 
thlng  worth  having.  Rather  than  define 
freedom,  let  us  point  to  it. 

Freedom  is  a  man  lifting  a  gate  latch  at 
dusk  and  sitting  for  a  while  on  the  porch. 
smoking  his  pipe,  before  he  goes  to  bed. 

It  is  the  violence  of  an  argument  outside 
an  election  poU;  it  is  viewing  with  alarm  ^r^ 
pointing  with  pride. 
It  is  the  warm  laughter  of  children  at  play. 
It  is  the  rush  of  a  train  acroas  the  conU- 
nent  and  the  unafraid  faces  of  people  looklnc 
out  the  windows. 

It  U  aU  of  the  "bowdys"  In  the  world  and 
all  of  the  "helloe." 

It  Is  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  Ita 
columnists. 

It  is  complaining  about  the  President;  It  la 
his  right  to  fight  back  by  writing  letters. 

It  Is  you  trying  to  remember  the  words  to 
tbe  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

It  is  the  aosence  of  fear  at  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps  ouUlde  your  cloeed 
door. 

It  is  all  the  things  you  do  and  want  to 
keep  on  doing. 

It  U  all  the  things  you  feel  and  want  to 
feel. 

Freedom — It  is  you  and  yours. 

Freedom  and  our  democracy  rest  squarely 
upon  these  words  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
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•Ddowad  by  thalr  creator  with  esrtaln  In- 
aUenable  rlgbta.  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights  governments  are  Insti- 
tuted among  ooen.  deriving  their  Just  poweis 
from  the  consent  of  tbe  governed." 

All  Of  our  ideals  of  government  are  es- 
|VMMd  tai  the  fta  words  that  constitute  tbe 
Preamble  to  the  OonsUtutlon: 

"We.  the  people  of  tbe  United  SUtcs.  tn 
order  to  fume  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish justice.  Uisure  domestic  tranqumty,  pro- 
Vide  Mr  the  common  defense.  promoU  the 
tnmnX  waUare.  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
Uberty  to  ourselves  and  our  postsrlty.  do 
erdaln  and  csubUsh  this  OoostltutlaB  for 
the  United  States  of  Amertca." 

It  to  within  the  apedal  province  of  the 
lawyer  to  eonesm  himself  with  the  respon- 
sibUlty  whlcb  is  bis  to  see  that  the  consti- 
tutional man4Ute  to  estabUah  )uetlee  ts  car- 
ried out.  Delegates  to  the  ConsUtutlonal 
Oocventlon  wanted  to  make  It  clear  that 
tinder  the  new  Government  everyone  would 
be  entitled  to  and  should  get  equal  treatment 
under  the  laws  and  in  the  courts.  They 
wanted  no  mere  of  the  rellgknis  persecution. 
debtor^  prlscns.  and  Indiscriminate  prop- 
ectfeottflscaUon  eommon  in  the  eighteen  th- 
eestnry  Europe. 

Let  tt  be  Aid  here  that  neither  of  thoee 
great  documcnu  provides  for  security  for 
tbe  indtvidiial.  Tbe  ptirpose  of  law  is  merely 
to  give  equal  opporttmlty  to  all  cttlaens. 
TtM  world  Is  filled  with  people  today  who 
believe  that  life  can  be  made  secure,  pro- 
tected agalnat  the  forces  that  Jeopardise 
well-being  and  happiness  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  by  governmental  edit.  They  talk 
to  terms  of  social  seetulty.  health  security, 
happiness  security,  security  from  want  and 
fear;  but  history  will  repeat  its  leaaon — there 
Is  no  way  of  making  life  secure.  Tbe  only 
thing  that  government  can  guarantee  is 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  Tbe  only  security 
•Wth  having  is  the  security  within  one's 
self  that  comas  traea  one's  loyalty  to  tbe  best 
he  knewa.  There  wUl  never  be  money 
enough,  health  enoxigh,  bralna  enough,  bap- 
pinses  enough  to  naake  It  possible  for  all  men 
to  have  an  equal  amount.  No  man  and  no 
fovermnent  en  guarantee  security  to  any 
of  lu.  Mevcr  in  tbe  history  of  the  world  has 
security  for  sny  Individual  been  attained 
by  govemmentsJ  formula.  Real  security  Is 
achieved  through  work,  thrift,  and  sacrifice. 
Whenever  people  have  accepted  the  false 
promise  of  security  to  be  provided  by  the 
Oovcmment.  they  have  gone  down  in 
destruction. 

The  first  and  foremost  aim  of  our  Govern- 
ment muat  be  to  establish  in  the  world  the 
rule  of  law.  Law  affords  equal  opportunity 
to  all  and  none  should  ssk  more  from  our 
Government.  Lawyers  and  laymen  alike 
must  take  time  to  join  in  the  effort  to  restore 
respect  for  law.  The  great  mass  of  American 
people  are  tired  of  what  is  generally  con- 
aldered  politics  and  are  looking  for  some- 
one to  lead  out  and  free  them  from  the 
corruption  and  morass  that  have  become 
associated  with  government. 

The  moral  fabric  of  our  ootintry  muat  be 
strengthened.  We  must  return  to  the  high 
ethical  and  spiritual  standards  which  guided 
America  to  Its  place  of  prestigs  and  power 
in  the  world. 

The  fightixig  spirit  of  our  decent  citlaen- 
ahlp  must  be  sjoused  to  drive  out  tbe  graft- 
ers. Tbe  criminal  dealers  in  influence,  tbe 
bribe  takers,  and  all  others,  high  and  low, 
who  use  pubUc  office  as  a  road  to  easy  wealth, 
must  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  Justice.  Noth- 
ing in  a  government  of  law  is  more  impor- 
tant then  the  moral  standards  by  which  we 
live.  In  the  clash  between  right  and  wrong 
there  is  no  nUddle  ground.  There  can  be 
no  comjtfomlse.  If  America  is  to  maintain 
its  proixl  place  in  the  world,  morality  mtiat 
alwajrs  g\alde  us  in  business.  Industry,  labor, 
politics,  and  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  our 
Covernment. 


An  old  Qraak  proveib  reads:  "The  strength 
of  a  city  Is  In  the  virtue  of  its  dtlaena.'* 
The  Greeks  bad  a  word  for  It^tl^y  knew, 
and  you  and  I  know,  that  corruption  and 
public  apathy  are  more  dangerous  to  the 
•tabUity  of  government  than  traitors  »"H 
conspirators.  Rome  fell  because  It  decayed 
from  within.  It  took  many  yean  to  build 
the  Great  Wall  of  China,  at  great  ooet.  We 
know  that  it  was  penetrated  by  an  enemy 
several  times  within  the  first  2  years  afttt  it 
was  built,  not  by  scaling  over  it  or  punching ' 
holes  throvigh  the  massive  thicknees  of  the 
fortreeees.  but  by  bribing  the  men  who  kept 
tbe  gates.  Tbe  strength  of  tbe  Great  Wall 
of  China,  in  the  end,  was  no  greater  than 
the  moral  fiber  ot  the  men  set  to  watch  the 
gates.  When  the  nu>ral  fabric  of  a  naUon 
begins  to  unravel  it  Is  time  to  do  some 
patching  before  the  entire  garment  is  gone. 

Time  brings  on  the  night.  At  Valley 
Forge,  the  great  captain  and  Father  of  his 
Country  posted  his  order  of  the  day:  "Only 
patrlou  will  be  put  on  guard  tonight."  The 
night  was  on  in  America.  Tbe  neon  bright- 
ness of  the  momlngtlnie  of  America  had 
been  exchanged  for  the  darkness  ot  dlsinte- 
graUon.  Everyone  had  given  up.  Soldiers 
had  gone  borne.  Bu-ineas  people  refused  to 
sell  goods.  There  was  not  even  a  lingering 
hope  in  many  beerte  for  the  continuation  of 
that  fight  for  independenoe.  Tet  from  thia 
confusion  aroae  patriots  to  man  tbe  guard. 
There  is  a  monument  at  Gettycburg  to  honor 
tbe  memory  of  a  color  bearer  who  became 
isolated  from  his  regiment  after  a  charge. 
The  regiment  retired,  but  the  color  bearer 
and  several  men  held  their  ground.  The 
major  £cnt  a  messenger  through  to  the  boy: 
"Bring  the  colors  back  to  the  regiment." 

The  boy  repUed:  "Bring  the  regiment  back 
to  ti»e  colore." 

In  the  night  that  lies  ahead,  and  it  may 
take  time  to  find  them,  only  patriots  will 
man  the  guard;  we  will  bring  the  regiment 
bsck  to  the  colors;  we  wlU  return  to  the 
simple  attributes  and  to  the  old  fashioned 
verities.  Then  the  great  heart  of  America 
will  spsak  again.  The  sunlight  of  freedom 
sUU  Lightens  our  land. 

It  WlU  take  time,  but  time  is  allotted 
equally  to  all  of  us. 

Take  time:  Let  our  heritage  be  heard. 

Take  Ume:  Know,  enjoy,  and  appreciate 
our  freedom  and  denvxa-acy. 

Take  Ume:  Light  again  the  torch  of  Uberty. 

Together,  let  ua  take  time. 


Qaestions  aad  Answers  •■  K( 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  Id.  1952 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  lollowing  summary  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  Korea.  It  includes 
questions  asked  of  tbe  administration, 
together  with  the  administration's  an- 
swers to  such  questions: 

QxnBTIONS  AITD  ANBWEBS  ON   KOBXA 

Question.  Why  did  the  administration 
agree  to  divide  Korea  at  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel? 

Answer.  The  thirty-eighth  parallel  was 
established  as  the  dividing  line  between 
United  States  and  Soviet  troops  who  were 
accepting  the  surrender  <rf  the  Japanese 
forces  In  Korea.  The  sudden  Japanese  col- 
lapae  fotind  United  States  forces  hundreds 
of  miles  further  from  Korea  than  those  of 
the  U.  8.  &  B.    The  thirty-eighth  paraUel 


was  reoom  mended  becaxue  it  Incltided  the 
Korean  ci^ital  of  Beoul.  and  because  It  was 
as  far  north  as  It  was  physically  possible  to 
move  United  States  troops  in  tbe  time  al- 
lotted. It  was  purely  a  mUltary  decision, 
originating  in  the  office  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
War  and  put  into  effect  by  General  MacAr- 
thiu  In  his  General  Order  No.  1.  The  thirty- 
eighth  paraUel  vras  not  discussed  at  either 
the  Yalta  Conference  or  the  Potsdam  Con- 
foence.  and  it  was  not  the  subject  of  any 
agreement,  secret  or  ctherwlaa. 

Question.  Why    were    the    United    States 
forces  withdrawn  from  Korea  in   1948  and 

Answer.  The  U.  N.  resolution  in  November 
1947  and  another  in  December  IMS.  after 
the  Republic  of  Korea  was  estabiuhed.  celled 
for  withdrawal  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
forces.    The  Soviet  Union  withdrew. 

United  Sutes  military  authoriUes  recog- 
nlred  that  the  demand  for  United  States 
troops  far  exceeded  the  supply.  Under  the 
circumstances,  from  a  purely  military  point 
M  view,  we  were  better  off  without  troope  la 
Korea  Reports  from  responsible  American 
mUiUry  represenutlves  in  the  field  that  the 
eombat  readUiess  of  the  South  Korean  forces 

^*^  ^^  "*•  ^"**«*  **»*«  pennltted  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  occupsUon 

forces  contributed  to  th.«s  conclusion     Oen- 
J[JJ;J^J^»»«Arthur  h^  testified  that  he  con- 

Quwtion.  After  the  United  States  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  Korea,  why  didn't  the 
admlnlBtration  help  the  Republic  of  K<»wi 
build  up  its  own  forces?  -^-^ 

Answer.  That  is  Just  what  was  done. 
When  United  SUtes  forces  withdrew  from 
Korea,  they  left  behind  a  military  advisorr 
group  of  500  officers  and  men.  This  mllitarv 
advisory  group  took  over  the  Job  of  training 
the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  com^ 
posed  of  65,000  army.  4.000  coast  guard  and 
45.000  police.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender 
ofttie  Japanese  forces  In  Korea  there  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  Koreans  approxi- 
mately 40,000  Japanese  rifles  together  with 
available  stocks  of  ammunlUon.  In  addi- 
tion we  gave  the  New  Korean  army  105  000 
United  States  rifles  and  carbines,  more  than 
1.000  machine  guns  and  submachine  guns. 
WHI  over  50.000.000  rounds  of  ammunition. 
we  also  supplied  howitzers,  mortars  ba- 
■ookas.  and  artillery  and  the  necessary  am- 
munition. Nearly  6,000  trucks  were  pro- 
vided to  move  troops  and  equipment.  50.000 
mines  and  demolition  blocks.  79  vessels, 
many  of  them  armed  for  use  by  the  coast 
guard,  and  such  military  planes  as  they 
could  use.  The  American  equipment  given 
tbe  RepubUc  of  Korea  was  worth  more  than 
$100,000,000  when  we  ftuvlshed  It. 

Question.  Is  It  true  that  only  »200  worth 
of  signal  wire  was  sent  to  Korea? 

Answer.  This  oft-repeated  charge  is  false 
It  completely  overlooks  the  vast  amount  of 
weapons  and  munitions  supplied  by  the 
United  States  and  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  Koreans.  This  figure  has  been  bandied 
about  because  some  signal  equipment  was 
being  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Korea 
on  tbe  day  of  the  Invasion.  This  equip- 
ment was  worth  approximately  S60.000.  hut 
a  charge  of  «106  vras  made  to  cover  the  cost 
of  Inspecting  the  equipment  to  see  that  It 
was  in  good  shape. 

Question.  la  it  true  that  Secretary  Aehe- 
•on  invited  the  Communists  to  take  over 
Korea  by  stating  In  a  speech  that  our  de- 
fense perimeter  did  not  Include  Korea? 

Answer.  He  said  exactly  the  oi^joeite.  In 
fact  he  predicted  exactly  what  happened.  In 
his  Press  Club  speech  of  January  12.  1050 
he  deecribed  our  defense  perimeter  as  in- 
cluding the  Aleutian  Islands  (which  are 
United  Btatea  territory).  Japan  and  tbe 
Byukyu  Islands  (which  are  under  United 
States  occupation),  and  tbe  Philippines 
(with  wliom  we  have  a  special  defense  agree- 
ment).   He  then  went  on  to  say. 
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(and  this  U  what  certain  Republicans  have 
conveniently  overlooked)  that  no  one  can 
gviarantee  all  the  areas  in  the  Pacific  against 
military  attack,  but,  he  said,  should  such  an 
attack  occur  "the  Initial  reliance  must  be  on 
the  people  attacked  to  resist  It  and  then  upon 
the  commitments  of  the  entire  civilized 
world  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions wlklch  so  far  has  not  proved  a  weak 
reed  to  lean  on  by  any  people  who  are  deter- 
mined t0  protect  their  independence  against 
outside   aggression." 

In  testimony  before  the  Hoxise  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  March  8,  1950,  In  which 
he  was  urging  the  continued  economic  as- 
sistance to  Korea,  the  Secretary  of  Stato 
stated  as  follows: 

"There  Is  good  reason  to  hope  from  prog- 
ress made  thus  far  that  with  our  assistance, 
the  Republic  of  Korea  can  survive  and  thrive. 
This  cannot,  of  course,  be  guaranteed.  How- 
ever, it  continued  to  be  true  that  without 
our  assistance  there  can  be  no  such  hope." 
In  June  1950.  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary,  made  a  trip  to 
Japan.  In  the  course  of  that  trip,  he  went 
to  Korea  and  made  a  speech  before  the 
Korean  National  Assembly  on  June  19,  1950. 
That  speech  was  made  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  State  and  mads 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  United  States  in- 
tended to  stand  behiiyl  the  Republic  of 
Korea.    Mr.  Dulles  said: 

"The  American  people  give-  you  their  sup- 
port,  both    moral    and    material,    consistent 
wiUi  your  own  self-respect  and  yoiir  primary 
dependence  on  your  own  eflorts." 
He  ended  by  saying: 

"You  are  not  alone.  You  will  never  b« 
alone  so  long  as  you  continue  to  play  worth- 
ily yoiu-  design  in  the  himian  freedom." 

Question.  Why  did  the  President  fire  Gen- 
eral MacArthtir? 

Answer.  The  hearings  that  followed  the 
recall  of  General  MacArthur  made  it  clear 
that  General  MacArthur  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  In  complete  and  utter  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  way  the  war  in  Korea  should 
be  fought.  General  Bradley  described  the 
program  recommended  by  General  MacAr- 
thur as  one  which  "would  Involve  us  in  the 
wrong  war,  at  the  wrong  place,  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  with  the  wrong  enemy." 

Moreover  It  was  apparent  besides  this  bit- 
ter disagreement  over  policy  that  General 
MacArthur  was  showing  an  Increasing  re- 
luctance to  take  orders  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Stair  and  from  the  President.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  elected  Harry  Trxmian 
President  and  not  General  MacArthur.  When 
General  MacArthur  decided  he  didn't  want 
to  take  orders  from  his  boes.  the  President 
had  no  alternative  but  to  fire  him.  Not  to 
have  done  so  would  have  gravely  Jeopardized 
the  principles  of  civilian  control  and  consti- 
tutional government. 

Question.  Why  doesnt  the  administration 
either  get  out  of  Korea  or  engage  In  an  all- 
out  war  with  Communist  China? 

Answer.  This  Is  typical  of  the  extremism 
with  which  certain  Republicans  approach  the 
difficult  problem  of  the  day.  They  offer  a  set 
of  alternatives  which  are  far  apart  and  either 
one  of  which  would  be  disastrous,  but  give 
no  Indication  which  of  these  great  mistakes 
they  favor. 

In  world-wide  terms,  they  suggest  that  this 
country  choose  between  starting  world  war 
in  by  launching  a  preventive  war  or  aban- 
doning the  flght  against  Communist  expan- 
sion and  retiring  within  oxir  borders.  In  tak- 
ing this  position  they  are  playing  right 
Into  the  Communists'  hands.  The  Commun- 
ists hope  to  conquer  the  free  world  by  wear- 
ing us  down.  They  hope  that  we  wUi  become 
Impatient  as  a  result  of  prolonged  tension 
and  will  finally  give  up:— or  lose  our  heads 

—  and  precipitate  a  general  war  on  the  main- 
s' land  of  Asia  which  will  sap   our  strength 

^^yplthout«ettllng  the  central  Issue. 


Question.  Why  did  the  President  not  carry 
out  General  MacArthur's  recommendation 
to  bomb  the  Chinese  mainland? 

Answer.  General  MacArthur's  recommen- 
dation to  bomb  the  Chinese  mainland  was 
not  carried  out  because  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  didn't  think  it  made  good  sense  from  a 
strictly  military  point  of  vlsw.  General 
Vandenberg  said  he  considered  the  proposal 
as  merely  "pecking"  at  the  periphery.  He 
stated  that  this  bombing  did  not  offer  the 
prospect  of  quick  victory:  that  It  would  be 
very  costly;  and  that  It  would  require  more 
and  more  of  our  air  power  to  have  any  sub- 
stantial effect  and  place  an  unwarranted 
drain  on  our  air  force. 

General  Bradley  also  pointed  out  that 
strategic  bombing  Is  directed  at  industrial 
targets  producing  war  material  and  that  in 
this  case  most  of  the  targets  were  in  Russia. 
In  sum.  General  MacArthur's  recommenda- 
tion was  not  carried  out  becaxise  it  seemed 
to  offer  a  relatively  small  advantage  in  re- 
turn for  the  probability  of  starting  world 
war  m  and  the  certainty  of  staggering  air 
losses. 

Question.  Why  didht  the  President  foUow 
General  MacArthur's  recommendations  to 
give  logistic  support  to  Chiang's  forces  In  an 
action  against  the  mainland? 

Answer.  Don't  be  fooled  by  the  word  logis- 
tic  support.  It  means  a  great  deal.  It  means 
not  only  United  States  supplies  and  equip- 
ment but  in  practical  terms  it  means  that 
United  SUtes  boats  would  have  to  take 
Chiang's  troops  to  the  mainland  and  United 
States  planes  would  have  to  give  them  air 
cover.  At  the  time  when  General  MacArthur 
made  this  recommendation,  a  member  of  his 
staff  had  made  a  survey  and  reported  that 
even  with  the  Seventh  Fleet.  It  was  not  even 
sure  that  the  troops  could  defend  the  Island 
against  a  Cdmmunlst  assault.  It  was  cer- 
tainly clear  that  the  forces  on  Formosa  were 
essential  for  the  Island's  defense  and  that 
any  ventiires  against  the  mainland  at  that 
time  would  have  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  Island. 

A  United  States  military  mission  is  in 
Formosa  to  help  the  Nationalist  generalu 
train  these  troops.  United  States  supplies 
and  equipment  are  being  given  to  them 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  AsslsUnce  Act. 
If  they  are  trained  and  equipped  to  a  point 
where  effective  use  can  be  made  of  them  out- 
side of  Formosa  the  mstter  will,  of  course, 
be  considered.  What  Is  Important  Is  that  It 
was  clear  that  they  could  not  be  used  at  the 
time  General  MacArthm-  made  his  recom- 
mendation and  that  General  MacArthur 
knew  It. 


Bicycle  ladastry  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fu- 
ture of  our  American  bicycle  industry  is 
Rravely  threatened  by  the  influx  of  for- 
eign bicycle  merchandise  at  prices  so  low 
as  to  make  American  competition  impos- 
sible. This  situation  would,  if  continued, 
mean  the  end  of  that  industry  as  a  part 
of  our  productive  economy  and  is  made 
possible  by  tariff  concessions  granted  to 
foreign  manufacturers. 

Both  labor  and  management  groups  of 
that  industry  through  Elmo  Vanderpool 
Arthur  Lee.  RolUe  TerreU.  and  Kemie 
Collins,  union  ofiQcials,  and  H.  M.  Huff- 
man, vice  president  of  the  Bicycle  Indus- 


try of  America,  hare  called  this  matter 
to  our  attention  and  the  following  letter 
states  the  position  of  the  Bicycle  Indus- 
try of  America : 

To  the  honorable  Paul  F.  Schxmck: 

American  bicycle  and  bicycle  parts  man- 
ttfacturers  have  requested  the  United  Sutes 
Tariff  Commission  to  Investlffatc  the  critical 
state  of  our  industry  and  to  recommend  to 
the  President  the  immediate  modification  of 
tariff  concessions  on  imparted  btcycles  and 
bicycle  parts.  The  Tariff  Commission  hss 
scheduled  public  hearings  on  our  petltloD 
for  March  3  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  gravity  of  industry's  plight  Is  bsst 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  175.000  foreign 
bicycles  were  brought  into  this  country  in 
1951.  These  recelpU  are  12  times  greater 
than  1»49;  11  times  greater  than  1948.  and  10 
times  greater  than  the  highest  p)rewar  year. 
Put  another  way.  It  Is  equal  to  the  cumula- 
tive Imports  of  sU  the  years  from  1933 
through  1947.  Cotncldentally.  the  value  of 
Imported  btcircle  parU  Is  running  IJOO  per- 
cent higher  than  the  prewar  period. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  condition  which 
we  believe  abundantly  satisfled  all  the  cri- 
teria which  the  United  SUtes  Congress  listed 
in  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951  as  "evidence  of  serious  injury  or  threat 
of  serloiu  Injtiry"  when  It  promulgated  tbe 
escape  clause  to  prevent  tmdue  hardship 
on  any  American  Industry. 

The  bicycle  industry's  position  Is  com- 
I^ebenslvely  described  In  the  application 
they  submitted  to  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  In  October  1951.  Should  you 
be  convinced  of  the  deslrabUlty  of  helping 
our  industry  obUln  relief,  we  would  deeply 
appreciate  your  making  your  sentlmenu  in 
this  connection  known  to  the  Commission. 
We  hope  that  you  wlU  be  moved  to  send  a 
personal  letter  expressing  support  directly  to 
the  Commission. 

Itie  present  Inequitable  tariff  structtirs 
has  enabled  foreign  suppUers,  who  in  this 
particular  Industry  have  abnormal  competi- 
tive advantages  over  domestic  producers,  to 
nieke  serious  inroads  In  the  domestic  market 
in  the  last  2  years.  It  U  alarming  to  noU 
that  this  threat  of  steadily  increasing  for- 
eign Imports  resulted  in  a  10-pervent  loss  in 
volume  by  the  end  of  1951. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  American 
manufacturers,  who  operate  on  such  close 
margins,  wHl  be  forced  below  the  break-eren 
point.  Record  shattering  Imports  of  foreign 
bicycles  in  1960  Jumped  400  percent  over  the 
previous  3-year  average;  rose  to  800  percent 
In  the  first  6  montlis  of  1951,  and  1,000  per- 
cent higher  by  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  American  bicycle  Industry  is  eaufht 
between  the  hammer  and  the  anvU.  Great 
Britain  and  other  foreign  nations  have,  by 
virtue  of  cut-price  compeUtlon,  expanded 
their  lightweight  market  in  the  United  SUtes 
at  the  expense  of  the  sUndard  American- 
made  balloon  tire  model,  which  historically, 
accounted  for  98  percent  of  all  our  sales. 

AddlUonally.  German  bicycle  manufac- 
ttu-ers  are  atUcklng  the  already  shrinking 
market  of  the  sUndard  American  modeU.  In 
1951  the  largest  single  order  ever  placed  for 
foreign  wheels  in  this  country— 60.000  Amert-  ' 
can-type  bicycles  made  In  Germany— were 
sold  to  a  Urge  United  SUtes  distributor 

Never  before,  except  for  token  shipments, 
has  a  foreign  producer  made  American-type 
wheels,  manufactured  to  Identical  specifica- 
tions so  that  componenu  are  interchange- 
able with  thoee  found  on  American  bicycles. 
It  U  this  far-reaching  Innovation  and  frontal 
atUck  which  virtually  threatens  to  exter- 
minate the  American  Industry. 

Foreign-made  balloon  tire  models  are  be- 
ing shipped  here  at  a  declared  value  of 
•16.42.  Lightweight  modeU  are  arriving  at 
a  value  of  less  than  928.  Even  with  duty, 
freight  and  other  cosU  added,  these  prices 
are  far  less  than  American  manufacturing 
costs.    Consequently,    it   U   not    surorlslng 
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that  American  wheels  with  810  to  880  higher 
prices  cannot  compete  with  foreign-made 
bicycles. 

These  accelerated  Imports  of  bicycles  and 
parU  have  cost  American  labor  weU  over 
2.000.000  man-hoxus  of  work  In  1951  and 
resulted  In  losses  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
take-home  pay  by  the  end  of  the  same  year. 
Labor  unions  In  the  bicycle  industry,  who 
have  supported  our  previous  efforts  to  obtain 
tariff  relief,  are  concerned  over  this  growing 
unemployment  and  the  resulting  hardship 
to  their  members.  They  are  supporting  our 
appeal  for  relief. 

Favored  with  the  full  50  percent  allow- 
able tariff  reduction  in  1930,  Great  Britain 
and  other  nations  were  granted  full  50  per- 
cent tariff  cut  on  lightweight  bicycles  In 
1948.  The  British  then  gratuitously  granted 
themselves  another  30  percent  reduction 
when  they  devalued  their  c\irrency  in  1949. 
Today  Great  Britain  exports  50  percent  more 
bicycles  than  the  total  production  of  the 
domestic  Industry. 

American  manufacturers  hsve  dUlgently 
explored  all  possibUlties  of  extending  their 
markets  by  reducing  prices  to  the  absolute 
minimum  consisUnt  with  sound  business 
practices,  and  have  effected  numerous  pro- 
duction economies  In  an  effort  to  counteract 
the  serious  Inroads  foreign  bicycle  mer- 
chandise has  mads  In  this  country. 

Higher  wages  and  increasing  cosU  of  ma- 
terials In  the  United  SUtes  place  American 
manufacturers  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
competing  with  foreign  manufacturers  who 
have  greater  production  facilities.  Deval- 
uation of  currency.  bllaUral  trade  agree- 
menU,  aiul  barter  deals  have  virtually  closed 
the  door  to  any  sales  of  American-made 
bicycles  ou(slde  the  United  SUtes. 

American'  balloon  tire  and  lightweight 
models,  by  virtue  of  their  excellent  construc- 
tion and  design,  would  be  able  to  compeU 
in  the  world's  markets,  but  for  the  unfortu- 
naU  fact  that  our  prices  cannot  match  those 
offered  by  foreign  suppliers.  Further  cuto 
cannot  'oe  made  and  keep  the  Industry  on  a 
sound  (q;>eratlng  basis.  As  It  Is  the  Industry's 
mark-up  for  many  years  has  been  far  below 
the  prevaUlng  average  for  other  domestic 
Industries. 

Fsr  from  being  sble  to  cut  prices  to  meet 
low-priced  competition.  American  manufac- 
turers, however  reluctantly,  may  be  forced  to 
Increase  prioes  due  to  the  losses  sustained 
as  result  of  smaller  ssles  volume,  attribut- 
able to  heavUy  Increased  ImporUtlon  of 
foreign -made  bicycles. 

It  is  crystsl  clear  that  the  surrlval  of  the 
American  bicycle  Industry  Is  directly  related 
to  and  solely  dependent  on  the  continued 
and  unhampered  sale  of  its  goods  in  the  do- 
mestic market.  It  is  now  up  to  the  United 
BUtes  Tariff  Commission  to  determine 
whether  the  American  bicycle  Industry  Is  to 
continue  as  a  productive  force  In  otir  econ- 
omy or  ultlmaUly  be  eliminated  from  Amer- 
ican business  life. 
R— pectfully  submitted. 

H.  M.  HvrrMSM,  Jr.. 
I  Fir$t  Vice  Preaident.  Bid^cU  ItutU 
tute   of   Americm,   and   President, 
the  Huffman  Manuftu:turing  Co^ 
Daifton.  Ohio. 


Biuld  St.  LawrcBce  Seaway  Now 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

I  or  wncoNsnr 

DC  THS  HOU8K  OF  REPRE8SNTATTVB8 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  already  late  in  taking 
xcvtn— App. 98 


action  on  the  St  Lawrence  waterway. 
It  should  have  been  constructed  years 
ago.  It  can  provide  for  our  country  a 
service  almost  as  valuable  as  that  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  And  today  the  demands 
of  national  defense  make  it  even  more 
important  that  this  seaway  be  con- 
structed now. 

I  include  herewith  the  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Allied  Veterans 
Council  of  Milwaukee  County  urging  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way: 

Whereas  heiulngs  on  legislstion  for  Ameri- 
can participation  in  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  projecu 
are  currently  being  conducted  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  and 

Whereas,  as  veterans,  we  believe  that  the 
projected  seaway  will  give  us  an  altemaU 
transporUtlon  link  to  the  midwest  of  tre- 
mendous Industrial  and  logistic  value;  and 
Whereas  In  time  of  war  the  project  would 
relieve  the  heavy  raU  traffic  toward  east- 
coast  porU  and  some  of  the  Atlantic  port 
congestion;  and 

Whereas  the  power  project  wUl  furnish 
large  quantities  of  additional  cheap  and 
dependable  electric  power;  and 

Whereas  the  seaway  and  power  proJeeU 
would  permit  a  good  spread  In  the  buUd-up 
of  our  heavy  indxistry,  such  as  defense  plants 
and  shipyards;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  these  projects 
at  this  time  would  require  so  smaU  a  frac- 
tion of  the  available  supply  of  such  mate- 
rials as  steel,  copper,  and  cement,  as  weU  as 
manpower,  so  as  to  make  it  desirable  to 
make  this  investment  in  additional  produc- 
tive capacity  and  Industrial  strength;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  seaway 
would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  Quebec 
and  Labrador  as  sources  of  Iron-ore  supply, 
since  ore  In  those  places  can  be  transported 
directly  to  the  presently  existing  Great  Lakes 
steel-producing  areas,  and  Its  transporUtlon 
can  be  achieved  with  much  greater  safety  in 
time  of  war  than  otherwise  would  be  the 
case:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Allied  Veterans  Coun- 
cil of  Milwaukee  County,  representing  many 
thousands  of  veterans  in  this  city  and 
county,  commend  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sutes  the  immediate  approval  and 
ratification  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  projecto.  as  being  In  the  best  interesta 
of  the  United  SUtes;  and  be  it  fiu-ther 

Ketolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  United  SUtes  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
representing  Wisconsin,  and  the  President  ot 
the  United  SUtes. 

Ai.i.i»p  Veterans  Council  or 

MaWAUKIl  COTTNTT, 
By   MAtTKICS    WOLKOMia. 

Judge  Advoeatt, 


Resolution  To  Support  Seaator  Bjrd  on 
Badfet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALXrOSNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thl« 
resolution  speaks  for  itself.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  it  originates  from  the  South 
Pasadena  Republican  Club  in  my  dis- 
trict: 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  South  Pasadena 
Republican  Club  recommends  to  our  Con- 


gressman NosBis  PouLsoN,  to  Senators  NcoM 
and  Knowland,  and  to  responsible  civic  and 
political  organizations  of  both  parties  that 
they  support  the  proposal  of  Senator  Hasxt 
Btbo,  dated  February  14,  1952,  to  the  effect 
that  the  President's  885,400,000,000  budget 
for  1952-63  be  returned  to  him  and  in  lieu 
thereof  there  be  substituted  the  revised 
budget  submitted  by  Senator  Btrd  provid- 
ing for  expenditure  in  said  fiscal  year  of 
876.800.000,000. 

"With  all  the  present  and  prospective  de- 
mands on  American  resources  and  finances, 
the  point  has  been  reached  where  Congress 
must  take  a  stand  on  how  far  we  can  go  in 
meeting  those  demands  without  destroying 
ourselves. 

"The  free  world's  best  hope  of  survival  lies 
In  American  strength.  But,  to  be  strong 
we  must  be  solvent.  With  a  public  and 
private  debt  of  more  than  half  a  triUion  dol- 
lars it  should  be  obvious  that  we  can  no 
longer  base  expanaions  of  o\u  own  produc- 
tion or  aid  to  our  allies  on  further  increase 
In  debt. 

"We  have  seen  what  runaway  debt  and  In- 
flation did  to  Germany  after  World  War  I. 
Jxist  recently  China  has  shown  us  how  des- 
perate people  turn  to  communism  when  in- 
flation runs  the  fuU  course. 

"Therefore  we  urge  that  Congress  be  pe- 
titioned to  hold  the  line  against  further  In- 
crease in  debt.  While  it  U  essential  that  we 
rearm  and,  as  fSr  as  p>osslble,  assist  our  allies, 
plans  for  that  program  must  be  designed  so 
that,  without  further  increase  in  tax  rates, 
we  may  hold  spending  within  the  limits 
of  the  revenue,  as  recommended  by  Senator 
O'Mabonxt,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report." 

Unanimously  approved  February  29,  1952. 
Louis  T.  Flitcrxr. 


New  York  Herald  Tribnne  of  Marck  9, 
1952,  on  Katyn  HSassacre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVBS 
Monday,  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
every  Member  would  read  the  following 
newspaper  article  by  Robert  L.  Moora  in 
last  Sunday's  Herald  Tribime. 

This  fiirther  reveals  that,  from  the  ev- 
idence thus  far  submitted  at  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Katyn  Massacre  Committee, 
the  corpses  from  the  graves  at  Katyn 
are  haunting  the  corridors  of  the  Krem- 
Un: 

Echoes  or  a  Massacbx — ^Unttcd  States  Iir- 
QuiKT  Into  Death  of  Poles  in  Kattn 
FoasBT  WoBRiEs  Russia 

(By  Robert  L.  Moora) 

Washinoton.— Congressional  investigation 
that  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent 
blows  yet  struck  in  the  United  States  cam- 
paign of  truth  against  Soviet  communism 
soon  will  be  transferred  almost  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Iron  curtain.  There  it  will 
continue  to  unfold,  publicly,  a  story  whose 
impact  on  the  people  behind  that  curtain 
Is  now  of  obvious  concern  to  Moscow. 

The  Inquiry  is  the  one  being  conducted 
by  a  special  House  committee  into  the  mas- 
sacre during  World  War  II  of  some  10,000 
Polish  officers  in  Katyn  Forest.  Represent- 
ative Rat  J.  BlADDxN,  Democrat,  of  IndUna. 
Its  chairman,  annotmced  last  week  that  the 
group  planned  to  go  to  Europe  during  the 
Easter  congressional  recess  to  question  a 
growing  list  of  witnesses  who  might  throw 
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mxa»  light  on  tbe  mTstery  of  who  extermi- 
nated in  ooM  blood  the  cream  of  Poland's 
Army — the  Oermans  or  the  Ruaslans.  The 
committee  expects  to  hold  open  bearlngB  tn 
Sngland,  Prance,  and  Germany  and  to  ques- 
tion 50  to  75  witnesses.  IndixUng  Polish  vet- 
erans, former  prisoners  of  war,  and  officials 
of  the  wartime  Polish  Government  In  exile. 
Ike  evidence  brought  out  so  far  oivcr- 
whetanlngly  indicts  the  Russians,  and  the 
reaction  to  It  both  here  and  abroad — but 
particularly  In  Poland  Itself — has  made  It 
clear  that  the  Kremlin  is  worried.  In  view 
of  the  fruit  it  has  already  borne.  It  la  all  but 
certain  the  Hoiise  will  vote  approval  of  the 
trip  on  Tuesday. 

A  dramatic  collection  of  witnesses  has  un- 
toiOed  the  story  up  to  this  p<^nt:  An  Ameri- 
can olOcer  taken  to  tbe  graves  by  his  Ger- 
man captors,  a  Polish  colonel  who  said  he 
escaped  the  others'  fate  because  be  was  too 
Ul  to  be  moved,  a  Polish  ez-soldler  (who 
was  masked  to  protect  relatives  still  In 
Poland)  who  toW  of  hiding  In  a  tree  and 
watching  officers  slain,  an  American  news- 
paper correepondent  taken  to  the  scene  by 
the  Russians. 

The  story  told  indicated  a  carefully 
planned  act  of  genocide  to  eradicate  not  only 
the  elite  of  Poland's  military  but.  more  Im- 
portant, that  part  of  the  Polish  population 
which  could,  after  the  war.  help  to  give 
Poland  a  healthy  Independence  Instead  of 
satellite  existence  undei  Ifoacow.  And  thto 
story  has  been  broadcast  repeatedly  through 
the  Iron  curtain  by  the  Voice  of  America. 

Several  developments  In  the  last  few  weeks 
have  Indicated  the  extent  of  the  damage 
It  has  Inflicted  to  the  Conununist  caus^— 
and  the  extent  of  the  Kremlin's  concern. 

By  both  press  and  radio,  the  Moscow-con- 
trolled government  in  Warsaw  has  been  ham- 
mering the  Russian  side  of  the  case  to  the 
Polish  people,  an  indication  that  the  Katyn 
story  has  cavised  considerable  disturbance 
there.  Only  last  Tuesday,  every  newspaper 
In  Poland  published  tbe  8-year-old  Russian 
communlqu*  which  blamed  the  Germans  for 
the  massacre. 

In  Moeoow  IttmU,  the  government  turned 
to  the  church  It  scorns  to  help  assuage  the 
people;  It  put  Metropolitan  Nikolai,  second 
ranking  offlclal  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  on  Radio  Moscow  to  accuse  the 
Madden  committee  of  trying  to  create  dis- 
trust between  Russia  and  Poland. 

In  the  last  few  days  the  Communist  paper 
Pravda  has  devoted  many  columns  to  an- 
•werlng  the  massacre  charge  and,  in  turn, 
to  aoeuaing  American  leaders  of  trying  to 
blacken  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  in  overseas  broadcasts.  Including 
those  to  the  Par  East,  Radio  Moscow  has 
devoted  considerable  time  to  detailed  ac- 
counts of  Its  own  lengthy  Katyn  report,  con- 
taining what  it  puts  forth  as  evidence  and 
wltaMMS'  accounts  to  show  It  was  another 
crime  of  the  Germans. 

In  Washington,  the  Soviet  Embassy  re- 
-pubU|Jied  the  report  February  29  in  declin- 
ing ^he  Madden  committee's  invitation  to 
present  Its  side  at  the  hearing.  And  the 
Polish  Embassy,  by  coincidence,  issued  a 
strong  attack  on  the  committee  the  same 
day. 

Most  active,  of  course,  in  the  campaign  to 
denounce  the  Madden  committee's  Katyn 
■tory  lias  been  the  Warsaw  radio,  .n  has  used 
all  sorts  of  devices  to  pound  the  Russian 
story  home  to  the  Polish  people.  Typical 
is  this  excerpt  from  a  Polish  home-service 
program  last  Monday: 

"A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  letter  from 
Cltiaen  Nowak  from  Lodz,  who  said:  'I  would 
very  much  like  to  hear  your  answer  because 
I  am  very  worried  about  this  Katyn  issue 
with  which  the  American  radio  is  dealing. 
I  have  no  radio  set  at  home,  but  my  neigh- 
b^^came  over  and  said  that  she  had  heard 


H: 


from  America  that  It  was  not  the  HItlcrttea 
but  the  Russians  who  miudered  11.000  Po- 
lish officers  at  Katyn;  I  do  not  believe  It  be- 
cause I  know  that  it  was  the  Germans  who 
did  It.  But  I  was  unable  to  explain  that  to 
my  neighbor.  I  do  not  want  to  listen  to 
these  war  mongers,  but  I  would  very  much 
like  the  wave  length  49  to  broadcast  the 
truth.'" 

And  then  the  commentator  proceeded  to 
relate  the  story  of  the  masaacra  by  the 
Germans. 


Go^ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  IfZW  HAMPSHiaZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB 
Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  BRIDOEa     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  open 
letter  to  Members  of  Congress  from  D.  A. 
Hulcy.  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Government  spending. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ch*vw  or  Cosntxtcs 

OF  THX  UKTrm  States, 
Waahinffton.  D.  C.  March  6.  19S2. 
To  the  Members  of  Congress: 

Recent  opinion  polls  Indicate  that  no  do- 
mestic issue  arouses  more  public  concern 
than  the  problem  of  controlling  Government 
spending.  A  nationally  known  poll  Just 
publlahed,  for  example,  shows  that  two  out 
of  every  three  Americans  place  the  blame 
for  inflation  on  an  unbalanced  national 
budget,  and  three  out  of  four  people  say 
that  the  best  cure  for  inflation  Is  more  care- 
ful control  over  Government  spending. 

In  an  opinion  poll  taken  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  national  chamber.  85 
percent  of  the  members  voting  said  that 
Government  spending  was  the  moet  impor- 
tant issue  before  the  chamber. 

Sharing  the  concern  of  the  general  public 
and  of  businessmen,  the  national  chamber 
believes  that  strenuous  efforts  should  be 
made  this  year  to  balance  the  Federal  budget, 
without  Increased  taxes  or  Increased  bor- 
rowing. We  believe  that  it  is  not  only  pea- 
slble  but  Imperative  to'  conserve  our  eco- 
nomic strength  for  the  long  period  of  pre- 
paredness that  lies  ahead.  Just  as  a  long- 
distance runner  must  conserve  his  breath 
for  the  long  puIL 

I  am  attaching  a  series  of  proposals  voted 
unanimously     by    the    national     chamber's, 
board   of  directors  on   tbe  recommendation 
of  our  Government  economy  progr&m  and 
our    committee    on    Government    expendi- 
tures,   indicating   how   the    new    fiscal    1953 
budget  could  be  balanced  by  the  reduction 
of  1 14,400.000,000  in  planned  expenditures. 
We  recojinilze  that  such   a  task  requires 
the  wholehearted  efforts  of   the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Government, 
and  of  the  people   as   a  whole.     Constitu- 
tionally, of  courae.  the  ultimate  control  over 
the  purse  strings  rests  with  the  Congress, 
and  so  we  strongly  vu^e  that  the  Congress 
take   every   possible   step   to   Ining   Federal 
■pending  down  to  the  $71,000,000,000  level. 
I  would  very  much  appreciate  having  yoiur 
reaction  to  theae  proposals. 
Respectfully, 

D.  A.  Bjwct.  President. 


Tkx  8Txra  to  a  Baxjutcxd  Duucrr 

Expenditures  in  the  President's  new  bndC- 
et  for  flacal  1953,  which  begins  next  July  1. 
are  estimated  at  •85.444.000,000,  while  reve- 
nues under  present  tax  laws  are  estimated  at 
only  171,000.000,000. 

The  gap  of  approximately  •14.490.030,000 
can  be  closed  most  efTectively  by  reductng 
expendltxires. 

The  naUonal  chamber  believes  that  tbe 
American  people  are  paying  all  the  taxes  tbaj 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  In  the  prsMBt 
situation.  The  tax  bUl  per  family  for  tbe 
whole  NaUon  is  about  •1.589  for  the  current 
ft-scal  year:  It  would  equal  si .985  per  family 
if  enough  taxes  were  collected  to  pay  for  tba 
planned  s]7ending  next  year. 

The  national  chamber  also  believes  that  the 
Government  shotild  not  go  further  into  d?bt. 
The  National  debt  now  stands  at  fcao  000  - 
003.000.  or  SS.seo  per  family.  InUrest  on  this 
debt  alone  runs  to  96.000.000.000  a  year,  which 
must  be  paid  out  of  taxes  now  or  later.  Gov- 
ernment debt,  particularly  If  It  to  bank- 
financed,  as  any  large  Increases  would  have 
to  be,  u  the  moet  powerful  type  of  inflation- 
ary pressure. 

The  only  alternative  to  further  taxes  or 
debt  is  a  substantial  reducUon  in  proposed 
Government  spendtnf.  9or  fiscal  1958.  this 
reduction  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  Congreaa, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment! 
and  the  F«opl^-buslnee«.  labor,  agriculture, 
and  all  other  cltteens.  organised  or  not. 

A  measure  of  self-denial  wUl  be  needed  In 
some  cases  self-denial  which  will  pay  Mg 
dividends  In  cutting  the  tax  load,  reducing 
inflationary  pressures,  reversing  our  courae 
down  the  tMck  road  to  big  government  and 
socialism,  and  preserving  the  iMf  nrp  of  our 
free  economy  for  more  peaceful  tteaa. 

The  national  chamber  respectfully  argea 
that  reductions  in  planned  spending  for  fis- 
cal 1953  should  be  made  by  Oongreas  and  tbe 
President— wlWi  full  cooperattoo  from  all  the 
people— m  the  following 


1.  Finance,  commerce,  mnd  tmOustry 
1963  budget •SSt.OOO.OOO 

Cut  to ate.  000.' 000 


Cut  by 475.000.000 

(1952    budget.    •751.000.000:     1951    budget. 

•176,000.000.) 

Thto  cut  involves  the  ellmlnaUon  of  pro- 
posed new  legislation  in  the  budget  for  eco- 
nomic controls,  which  are  not  necessary,  and 
lor  proposed  enlargement  of  operations  un- 
'  der  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

2.  Natural  resources 

1953  budget gs.  287.  OCO.  000 

Cut   to 3. 01'».  000. 000 

Cut  by 225,000.000 

(1959  budget.  •3.062,000,000:  1951  budaeC 
•2/)61. 000.000.)  -^-w-*. 

Includes  reductions  of  relatively  small  slse 
in  several  Items,  primarily  holding  work  on 
several  new  long-range  nondefense  proj- 
ects down  to  present  levels,  deferring  their 
expansion.  These  would  not  affect  atomic 
energy  development  or  defense  or  major 
emergency  programs  under  thto  heading. 

3.  Agriculture 

1953   budget »i,  478,  qoO.  000   " 

C"'  *o_ 1,146.  000.  COO 


Cut  by 332,000.000 

(1952  budget.  •1.408.000,000:  1951  budget. 
•660.000,000.)  *  ^ 

The  major  cut  to  in  conservation  and  de- 
velopment payments:  other  smaller  reduc- 
tions are  in  rural  electrification,  because  of 
materiato   shortagea;    in    financliog    of    farm 
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ownership:  in  expenditures  from  customs  re- 
ceipts under  section  33.  Agriculture  Adjust- 
ment Act;  and  suspension  of  Federal  crop 
insurance.  These  cuts  would  still  leave  agri- 
culture expenditures  some  76  percent  higher 
than  last  year. 

4.  Housing  and  community  development 

1053   budget •678.000,000 

Cut   to 186,000,000 


A1541 


Cut  by. 


642,  000,  000 


(1052  budget,  •881,000.000;  1951  budget. 
1602.000,000  ) 

Thto  reduction  involves  deletion  of  pro- 
posed •800.000.000  expansion  of  Federal  civil- 
Ian  defense  construction  grants,  on  the 
ground  that  thto  to  properly  a  State  function, 
with  the  tax  money  coming  from  State  tax- 
payers for  the  proposed  Federal  grants.  It 
would  also  cut  back  defense  housing  outlays 
to  198a  leveto.  because  of  lack  of  Justification 
for  low-income  housing  for  highly  paid  de- 
fense workers.  It  also  Involves  proposed  dto- 
oontinuance  of  public -bousing  program  in  a 
time  of  alleged  shortages  and  credit  restric- 
tions, thus  preventing  inflationary  Issuance 
of  up  to  8750.000.000  of  tax-exempt  hotuing 
bonds.  It  propoees  holding  urban  redevel- 
opment at  thto  year's  level,  as  not  necessary 
to  defense. 

5.  Education  and  general  research 

1953  budget $624.  000.  000 

269.  000.  000 


Cut  to. 


Cut    by 865.000.000 

(1052  budget,  8238.000,000:  1051  budget. 
•115.000.000.) 

Thto  to  prlndpally  tbe  elimination  of  pro- 
posed expenditures  for  Pederal  intervention 
In  State  education  and  for  subsidies  to  col- 
lege students.  These  programs  have  not 
been  approved  by  Congress  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  at  thto  scasion.  It  should  be  noted  that 
proposed  1953  expenditures  are  more  than 
five  times  as  high  as  last  year's. 

«.  Social  security,  velfmre.  and  health 

1953  budget $2,662,000,000 

Cut  to 1.882.000.000 


Cut    by 780,000.000 

(1952  budget,  •2.680.000.000;  1951  budget. 
•2,380.000.000.) 

Welfare  and  health  programs  have  grown 
phenomenally  in  the  past  5  years.  Thto  cut 
proposes  a  reduction  In  Federal  health  ex- 
penditures to  the  relatively  high  leveto  of 
1948.  It  also  proposes  a  reduction  of  public 
asstoUnce  grants  in  a  time  of  high  pros- 
perity and  expanding  social-security  cover- 
age to  1948  levels,  as  a  first  step  in  returning 
thto  function  to  the  States,  where  It  properly 
belongs.  In  addition,  various  smaller  cuts 
could  be  made. 

7.  Fetersns'  programs 

1953  budget 84,197.000.000 

Cut  to _     4,062,000,000 


Cut  by 185,  000.  000 

(1952  budget,  •5.166,000.000:  1951  budget. 
•5.339 .000.000.) 

ThU  recommendation  Includes  postpone- 
ment of  tiiree  new  hospitals  not  yet  started 
and  admittedly  not  needed,  and  further 
long-range  economies  which  could  be  made 
by  adoption  of  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations to  Improve  efficiency  of  insur- 
ance and  other  operations  in  order  to  provide 
better  service  to  veterans  at  leas  cost. 

•.  Oeneral  Government  and  reserve  for 
contingencies 

10:S  budget 81,584.000,000 

Cut  to 1,359,000.000 


(1952  budget,  81378.000,000;  1952  budget. 
81.209.000.000.) 

Thto  would  hold  reserve  for  contingencies 
to  1952  level,  and  proposes  that  agencies 
under  "Oeneral  government"  heading  absorb 
an  aggregate  10  percent  cut. 

».  Intemctional  security  and  foreign 
relations 

1953  budget glO,  844.  000.  000 

Cut  to 5,000.000.000 


Cut  by 6.844,000.000 

(1952  budget.  87.196.000.000;  1951  budget. 
•4.727.000.000.) 

The  slse  of  the  budget  requires  a  choice 
among  expenditures  if  the  budget  to  to  be 
balanced.  The  aiCSOCOOCOOO  of  the  above 
figure  proposed  as  foreign  aid  amounts  to 
nearly  twice  what  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments  spend  on  all  the  public  school 
education  In  the  United  SUtes.  Of  the  •lO.- 
500.000.000  of  foreign  aid,  •3,300.000.000 
would  be  spent  from  fvmds  provided  by  new 
leglslaUon  not  yet  approved  by  Congress. 
Thto  item  should  be  held  to  •6,000.000,000, 
still  well  above  the  1951  leveto. 

10.  Military   services 

1953  budget 851.  163.000,  000 

Cut  to 45,  e32.  000.  000 


Cut  by 6,581,000.000 

(1952  budget.  839.758,000,000;  1951  budget. 
•20.462,000.000.) 

It  to  proposed  that  the  military  services 
themselves  could  withhold  spending  In  thto 
amount  without  reducing  the  level  of  na- 
tional defense  in  any  way.  Investigations  by 
congressional  committees  have  Indicated 
that  inefficient  procurement  practices  by  all 
services  involve  pure  waste  of  •5,000.000.000 
or  more,  which  could  be  avoided.  Tightening 
up  on  excessive  expenditures  for  operations 
and  maintenance  categories,  for  land  acqui- 
sition and  construction  could  save  from  half 
a  billion  to  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  It  U 
sssentUl  that  the  services  themselves  con- 
tribute to  the  national  economic  sectirity 
for  the  indefinite  period  of  "cold  war"  by 
making  -ertaln  that  each  dollar  spent  buys 
a  dollar's  worth  of  defense. 

The  cuu  proposed  above  total  •14,444X)00,- 
000,  enough  to  bring  the  proposed  budget 
down  to  the  level  of  •71.000.000,000  of  esti- 
mated revenue.  Actually,  the  •14.400.000.000 
do  not  represent  a  net  cut  below  current 
spending,  because  fiscal  1952  spending  to  esti- 
mated at  •71.COO.000 .000,  precisely  tbe 
amount  of  estimated  1958  revenues. 


Cut  by. 


225.000,000 


Grocer  Says  Hif  h  Taxes  Kill  Inceadre  To 
Operate  Basoiess 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  oassoM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  19 52 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hugh 
Bcott,  staff  writer  for  the  Oregonian. 
published  in  Portland.  Oreg..  in  my 
congressional  district,  has  written  a 
timely  article  about  high  taxes  killing 
the  incentive  to  operate  business,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  3  issue  of  the 
Oregonian.  Pursuant  to  permission 
granted,  I  am  including  the  article  as 
part  of  these  remarks,  as  follows: 


OsocB  Sats  High  Taxxs  Knx  Incsmtivs  TO 
OpxaATs  Btraiifxss 
(By  Hugh  Scott) 

Ratmond,  Wash..  March  2.— Peter  Lapin- 
skl,  owner  of  Laplnskl's  grocery  here,  was 
shocked  and  astounded  when  Clyde  Lewto, 
hto  income-tax  accountant,  told  him  he  owed 
Uncle  Sam  several  thousand  dollars  more 
income  tax  for  1951  than  he  had  figured  on. 

Lapinski  was  so  shocked  he  decided  to 
sell  out  hto  grocery  stock,  complete  a  house 
he  has  been  building  for  some  time  and  get 
a  Job  In  a  mill 

His  big  closing-out  sale  started  Friday.  It 
was  in  full  swing  Saturday,  with  item  after 
Item  cleaned  off  the  shelves  by  early  after- 
noon 

STOIX  SOSVIVXS  DXPKXSSIOH 

"Any  more  cases  of  figs?"  shouted  a  helper. 

"Nope,  sold  out  thi«  morning." 

"Any  more  25-pound  sacks  of  stigar?"  asked 
a  customer. 

"Maybe  one  or  two  more — I'll  see." 

And  so  it  went  Saturday  in  this  store  of 
the  son  of  a  Lithuanian  immigrant.  The 
father,  who  started  the  store  in  1932,  worked 
hard  during  the  depression  to  keep  his  busi- 
ness afioat.  The  son.  Peter,  took  over  in 
1945.  He  worked  hard.  too.  Twelve  hours 
a  day.  6  or  7  days  a  week,  he  was  at  the  store. 

Once  a  year,  or  of tener,  the  store  wotild  he 
flooded  to  a  depth  of  2  or  8  feet,  and  ail  the 
merchandise  would  have  to  be  moved  tempo- 
rarily to  safety. 

GOODS  SOLD  BT  TBS  CASK 

Young  Laplnskl's  merchandising  methods 
were  unorthodox. 

"People  used  by  buy  flour  Ijy  the  60  or 
100-pound  sack,  bacon  by  the  slab,  canned 
goods  by  the  case,"  he  said.  "They  can  save 
a  lot  of  money  that  way.  So  that's  how  I'm 
going  to  sell." 

Nearly  half  of  LApinski's  floor  si>ace  was 
occupied  b|  case  goods,  flour  and  meal  in 
big  sacks  and  other  bulk  items.  Cases  sold 
for  as  little  as  25  cents  above  wholesale. 
People  started  learning  about  Laplnskl's  bar- 
gains, and  they  came  from  South  Bend,  Nah- 
cotta.  Ilwaco.  Hoqulam,  Aberdeen,  Monte- 
sano  to  stock  up. 

Laplnskl's  volvmie  started  to  go  up.  In 
1950,  it  hit  about  6400,000.  In  1951.  it  went 
up  another  •100,000. 

TAXES  EISX  Hr  irOVXMBEB 

Thto  last  big  Jtimp,  which  Lapinski  had 
not  been  able  to  predict  when  h'?  estimated 
hto  income  tax  at  the  beginning  of  1951,  pltis 
an  increase  in  the  tax  rate  November  1,  was 
what  caught  him  off  base. 

He  had  lieen  making  quarterly  payments 
on  hto  tax.  based  on  hto  January  estimate, 
but  apiwrently  didn't  know  that  he  should 
have  amended  hto  estimate  as  his  income 
went  up.  He  was  too  bxisy  receiving  and 
selling  merchandise.  Hto  wife  kept  books  at 
home  and  helped  him  at  the  store,  but  hto 
accounting  was  all  done  by  Lewto. 

The  year  slipp>ed  by.  Lapinski  thought 
he  had  done  right  well.  He  has  grossed 
nearly  asOO.CMO  and  hto  net  must  have  heen 
close  to  •38.000.  He  paid  hto  tax  every 
quarter,  based  on  hto  Jantuuy  estimate,  and 
as  far  as  he  knew,  he  was  In  the  clear. 

mrr  nccoicx  clucbs 

But  then  came  the  bad  news.  The  last 
•6.000  of  hto  income — probably  all  above  hto 
estimate — was  up  in  the  66  percent  bractset. 
There  had  been  a  tax  increase  Novetober  1. 
And  the  chances  are  that  hto  net  inconie 
probably  climbed  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
final  66,000  above  1950. 

Lewto,  the  accountant  wouldn't  say,  and 
Lapinski  couldn't  say,  exactly  how  much 
bigger  the  grocer's  tax  was  in  1951  than  in 
1950.  But  a  good  guess  would  be  85,000  or 
•6,000.  And  that  was  something  Laplnckl 
hadnt  figured  on. 
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He  WM  further  Incenaed  to  discover  that 
he  owed  a  penalty  for  not  having  amended 
bis  estimated  Income  to  within  30  percent  of 
the  actiial  flgiire. 

IMCEMTIVX  SAID  GOITX 

So  he  wrote  a  full  page  ad  for  the  Raymond 
Herald,  announcing  he  was  selling  out  his 
stock,  and  closed  it  by  saying: 

"With  such  a  tax  load  I  am  not  able  to 
•cciunulate  any  reserve  for  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies, and  there  Is  no  incentive  to  be  in 
business  any  longer.  I  enjoyed  doing  busl- 
nsss  with  you  and  thank  you  very  mucb 
tat  jrour  patronage." 

Other  grocers  In  Raymond  will  be  glad  to 
see  Lapinskl  close  his  doors,  because  of  his 
Irregular  methods — but  one  little  old  woman, 
who  had  come  to  rely  on  his  case  goods  spe- 
cials, left  the  store  In  tears  Saturday. 

And  many  others  who  bought  some  at  the 
cloae-out  stock  m\ist  have  wondered  whether 
It  pays  to  be  too  successful  in  these  times. 


S.23S2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  icASSACHtrsrm 
IN  THE  HOU6S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

lir.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  statement  of  John  R. 
Mahoney  on  behalf  of  Association  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Prac- 
titioners in  opposition  to  S.  2352,  before 
the  United  State  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
liarch  S,  1952: 

My  name  is  John  R.  Mahoney.  I  am 
sssoelated  with  the  law  firm  of  Lord,  Omj  * 
Lord,  of  New  York  and  Washington.  I  am 
largely  engaged  In  r^resentlng  motor  car- 
riers, water  carriers,  and  shippers  before  ad- 
ministrative bodies  suc^i  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  and  the  courts.  I  appear  today  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Practitioners  In  my  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  a  special  committee  on 
fees  to  oppose  Senate  biU  2352  which  would 
amend  section  18  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  by  requiring  the  Commission  to  levy  a 
yearly  license  fee  on  each  holder  of  a  cer- 
tlflcate,  permit  or  license. 

The  association  was  organized  In  1929  and 
has  over  3,400  members  throughout  the 
United  States  who  represent  a  wide  range  of 
shipper  and  carrier  interests  concerned  with 
matters  coming  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  A  prime  objective  of  the 
association  is  to  promote  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
The  members  of  the  association  and  the 
rarlous  shipper  and  carrier  interests  they 
represent  are  deeply  concerned  not  only  with 
the  policy  of  Senate  blU  2352  in  general  but 
also  with  its  particular  effect  upon  the  Int«r- 
atate  Commerce  Commission  and  Its  ability 
to  function  as  an  independent  and  impartial 
agency  In  the  regulation  of  the  different 
transportation  agencies  subject  to  its  Jxirls- 
dlctlon  and  to  adjudicate  issues  between 
shippers  and  carriers  coming  before  it. 

When  S.  2352  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  January  10,  1852,  copies  were  distributed 
by  the  Practitioners  Association  to  all  mem- 
bers. The  association's  committee  on  fees 
which  Includes  transportation  lawyers  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  met  in  Wash- 
ington on  January  17  and  considered  the  bill 
at  some  length.  Thereafter,  they  voted 
unanlmoxisly  to  recommend  to  the  member- 


ship of  the  association  that  the  bill  be  op- 
posed. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  association  held 
in  Washington  on  February  18,  the  mem- 
ben  aU  adopted  \inanimously  a  resolution 
opposing  in  Its  entirety  Senate  2362  and 
authorizing  Its  officers  to  present  Its  views  in 
opposition  to  this  committee. 

The  grotmds  on  which  the  practitioners 
oppose  this  bill  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  bill  appears  to  be  a  pure  revenue 
measure.  Although  it  speaks  in  terms  of 
license  fees,  it  might  better  be  caUed  what  it 
really  Is — a  tax. 

(b)  The  bill  would  empower  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  Impoae  a  tax  for 
the  direct  or  Indirect  support  of  Itself.  Con- 
gress would  In  effect  be  tiunlng  over  to  the 
Commission  its  taxing  power. 

(c)  The  bill  would  weaken  the  traditional 
Independence  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

(d)  The  bUl.  although  providing  for  re- 
ImbxirBement  of  the  Government,  would  not 
help  the  Oommlsslon  to  meet  Its  pressing 
need  for  sufficient  operating  funds. 

(e)  The  bill  wovild  Impose  an  Intolerable 
burden  on  the  already  overworked  Commis- 
sion by  forcing  it  to  determine  the  fair  and 
reasonable  fee  for  a  certificate. 

(f)  The  bin  contains  no  workable  stand- 
ards for  the  Commission's  guidance  in  ad- 
ministering it. 

(g)  The  bill  unfairly  distributes  the  bxir- 
den  of  support  among  the  carriers,  subject 
to  the  act  and.  Is,  in  essence,  class  legislation. 

(h)  The  bill  would  not  relieve  the  tax- 
paying  public  of  any  load  since  the  carriers 
would  be  forced  to  pass  on  the  cost  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  higher  rates. 

If  this  bUl  were  to  be  enacted,  Congress 
would  in  effect  be  turning  over  to  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  part  of  Its  basle 
constitutional  authority  to  levy  taxes.  Al- 
though the  bill  Is  couched  In  terms  of  "re- 
imbursement for  costs  of  administration,"  tta 
practical  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  pure  rev- 
enue measure.  Proof  of  this  fact  is  to  be 
found  In  the  provision  that  the  fees  col- 
lected thereunder  would  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury.  To  understand  the  dangers  which 
could  result  from  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  from  Its 
traditional  position  as  the  prototype  of  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  Into  that  of  a 
tax-collecting  arm  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  It  Is  neeessary  to  consider  briefly  the 
history  of  the  Commission. 

Stxty-ftve  3rears  ago  when  Congress  enacted 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  it  had  no  back- 
ground of  administrative  law  pn  which  to 
draw.  The  congressional  debate  at  the  time 
shows  that  there  was  a  strong  undercurrent 
of  opinion  which  wanted  to  place  the  Com- 
mission directly  within  the  executive  frame- 
work. Another  group  in  Congress  was  dis- 
trustful of  delegating  any  Judicial  power  to 
such  an  agency  and  proposed  to  leave  all 
such  power  in  the  courts. 

In  its  early  years,  the  Commission  was 
put  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  forced  to  report  an- 
nually to  that  Department.  This  link  with 
the  executive  was  broken  in  1889  when  the 
act  was  amended  to  require  the  Commission 
to  report  directly  to  Congress.  It  has  main- 
tained that  position  ever  since.  Coofnm  hat 
traditionally  respected  the  Independence  of 
the  Commission.  In  fact  it  has  fostered  this 
Independence  by  allowing  it  to  operate  with- 
in the  broadest  possible  framework.  From 
time  to  time  It  has  amended  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  by  bringing  new  segments  of 
the  transportation  Industry  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commisison.  The  Conunls- 
sion  for  Its  part  has  accounted  for  Its  stew- 
ardship by  its  annual  reports  to  Congress 
and  has  from  time  to  time  suggested  legis- 
lation to  Congress  which  would  aid  it  In 
carrying  out  its  duties. 

Congress  has  recognized  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  Conmiiaslon's  primary  Job  is  to 


provide  fair  and  impartial  reeofnRlon  of  all 
modes  of  transportation,  to  preserve  the  In- 
herent advantages  of  each,  and  to  prssMs» 
a  national  transportation  system  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Any  agency  required  to  sU 
in  Judgment  on  great  economic  issues  which 
affect  the  entire  country  must  necessarily 
be  Independent  of  any  of  the  groups  it  Is 
regulating. 

From  its  inception  In  1887,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  had  to  act  in  a 
quasl-Judlcial  capmdtj  In  Judging  complaint 
cases  brought  by  the  shippers  against  the 
railroads  and  other  segments  ot  the  traiM- 
portatlon  Industry.  The  CommlasloD  was 
set  up  originally  in  response  to  a  public 
clamor  for  a  body  which  could  baalcaUy  pro- 
tect the  over-all  public  interest.  In  iU  early 
•tages.  lu  specific  Job  was  the  protection  of 
the  smaller  shippers  against  the  ft«at»o^nj 
giants  represented  by  the  railroads  and  Mg 
shippers.  The  dramatic  rise  of  compettag 
forms  of  transportation  has  added  additional 
responsibility  so  that  now  to  an  increasing 
degree  it  must  also  sit  as  the  referee  in 
balancing  the  needs  of  one  segment  of  the 
transportation   Industry   against   another. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  and  the  courts 
with  respect  to  the  Oommlsslon's  quasi- 
Judicial  role  was  best  expressed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  v.  Rock  Island  Railroad 
(918  n.  8.  88).  There  the  Court  sakl  at 
page  103. 

■'The  Commission's  Judicial  functions  'are 
to  be  eaerdsed  in  the  coldest  neutrality'." 

Under  our  judicial  system  it  Is  Incanectr- 
able  to  envisage  a  court  deciding  an  Issue 
between  opposing  litigants  In  an  adversary 
preceding  such  as  is  conducted  dally  before 
the  Commission  where  one  of  the  litigants 
is  respon«'>>le  directly  or  Indirectly  for  the 
payment  of  fees  to  support  the  cotut.  Tet 
this  situation  would  resiilt  If  Senate  Bill 
2352  were  enacted.  Since  the  Commission 
must  sit  as  a  judge  dally  In  complaint  cases 
brought  by  the  shippers  against  one  or  an- 
other segment  of  the  transportation  indus- 
try. It  Is  all-important  that  It  be  kept  free 
from  even  the  inference  of  pressure.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  carriers  who 
would  be  called  upon  under  Senate  bill  2352 
to  "pay  to  the  Commission  annually  such 
license  fee  as  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  fair  and  reasonable  •  •  • 
for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  United 
States  for  the  cost  of  administering  this 
•ct-  would  InevlUbly  feel  thst  they  were 
paying  for  the  administration  of  the  act  even 
though  none  of  the  funds  paid  went  directly 
to  the  Commission. 

This  bill.  If  enacted,  would  InevlUbly 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  shippers 
who  have  traditionally  come  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunlsslon  for  redress. 
Even  under  the  present  system  where  the 
Commission  properly  obtains  iU  funds  as 
the  result  of  congressional  grant,  it  Is  occa- 
slonaUy  accused  by  one  type  of  carrier  of 
favoring  another.  These  charges,  although 
unfounded,  would  assume  a  real  significance 
if  made  by  dlsgrunUed  shippers  when  the 
railroad,  trucking,  shipping,  and  forwarding 
Industries  were  paying  for  the  support  of 
the  Commission. 

The  practitioners  conceive  It  to  be  their 
Job  as  members  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Commission  bar  to  do  everything  possible  to 
protect  the  Commission's  integrity  and  to 
make  the  strongest  possible  repreeentatlon 
to  Congress  in  this  instance  where  they  be- 
lleve  that  Congress  unwittingly  would  be 
threatening  the  Commission's  Independent 
position. 

The  practitioners  concede  that,  particu- 
larly In  recent  years,  the  Commission's  posi- 
tion has  become  intolerable  because  of  the 
faUure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate enough  money  for  it  to  carry  out  even 
Its  minimum  assignments.  To  get  a  true 
picture,  you  gentlemen  need  only  constat 
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the  Commission's  aimual  report  for  1951 
which  has  Jtist  been  published.  There  st 
pages  130  to  133  the  Commission  sets  forth 
graphically  the  effect  of  reduced  appropri- 
ations on  the  quality  of  its  work.  The  prac- 
titioners recognize  that  unless  stifflcient 
money  Is  made  available  to  the  Commission, 
the  quality  of  work  will  slip  still  further 
because  the  Commission  will  be  unable  to 
attract  a  continuous  stream  of  devoted  pub- 
lic servants  to  carry  on  in  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  To  meet  this  problem,  the  prac- 
titioners are  making  the  most  strenuous  pos- 
sible representations  before  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  proper  legislative  com- 
mittees on  behalf  of  the  Commission.  Ths 
practitioners,  although  anxious  to  lielp  the 
ComnUsslon,  do  not  want  to  seize  on  any 
measure  in  desperation.  This  bill  would  not 
aid  the  Commission  in  anywise  since  money 
collected  thereunder  would  flow  to  the  Oen- 
eral  IVeasury.  Therefore.  It  would  be  of  no 
more  use  m  meeting  the  Commission's  prob- 
lems than  the  billions  of  dollars  which  have 
been  collected  by  the  Government  In  the 
form  of  transportstion  taxes  in  the  past  10 
years. 

If  Senate  2352  were  to  become  law.  the 
carriers  would  necessarily  hsve  to  treat  the 
tax  as  they  did  the  transportation  tax  and 
add  it  to  their  charges  as  an  operating  ex- 
pense. The  net  result  would  be  thst  the 
shipping  public  would  In  the  last  analysis 
be  paying  for  the  tax  Imposed  on  the  carriers 
by  the  bUl. 

The  net  effect  would  t>e  that  the  Commis- 
sion, which  Is  already  overburdened,  would 
have  to  find  some  way  of  administering  an 
unworkable  measure.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  biU,  the  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  find  some  manner  of  differentiating 
fairly  and  reasonably  anrang  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  carriers.  These  carriers  vary  In 
their  gross  business  from  a  few  thouaands  to 
many  mUllons  yearly.  If  the  Commission 
were  to  impose  a  yardstick  of  the  gross  busi- 
ness done  yearly,  it  ooiild  easily  encounter 
the  snomalous  sltustlon  where  two  carriers 
doing  widely  disparate  gross  business  net 
eonunensurate  figures.  To  stste  the  prob- 
lem Is  enough  to  show  the  Insuperable  diffi- 
culties which  the  Commission  would  en- 
counter in  trying  to  evaluate  the  yearly 
value  of  a  certificate,  permit,  or  license  to  the 
Individual  carriers.  Such  a  task  would  be 
an  Intolerable  burden  for  the  Commission. 

In  considering  certificates,  permits,  or 
licenses  under  parts  X  to  IV  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  It  is  Important  to  dis- 
tinguish among  the  various  carriers.  For 
the  most  part  carriers  by  raUway  do  not  hold 
Interstate  certificates,  permits,  or  licenses 
since  they  existed  prior  to  the  institution  of 
eertlflcatlon.  Many  of  them  hold  oertifl- 
eates  under  section  I  (18)  authorizing 
abandonment  or  extensions  of  their  lines. 
However,  section  I  (18)  was  not  enacted 
until  the  Transportstion  Act  of  1920.  By 
that  time  the  railroad  plant  had  been  long 
since  substantially  completed.  From  1930 
to  1949.  12  Q  miles  of  track  were  abandoned 
for  every  mile  constructed. 

Consequently  the  certificates  held  by  most 
railroads  bear  little  or  no  relationship  to  the 
total  raUroad  right  of  way. 

Tbe  position  of  the  motor  carriers,  the  wa- 
ter oarrlers.  and  forwarders  Is  in  nmrked  con- 
trast to  the  railroads.  Motor  carriers  were 
not  regulated  until  1935  and  water  carriers 
and  forwarders  until  the  1940's.  Congress 
chose  to  use  the  method  of  certification  or 
permit  to  reach  these  three  groups.  In  ef- 
fect. It  set  grandfather  dates  and  author- 
ised continuing  of  oi>erations  as  they  were 
conducted  up  to  or  on  that  date.  .These 
rights  were  confirmed  by  so-called  grand- 
father certificates  or  permits  or,  in  the  case 
of  brokers,  licenses.  In  the  case  of  motor 
carriers.  70.000  were  classified  as  common  or 
contract  carriers.  Thereafter  carriers  who 
sought  extensions  or  changes  or  who  wanted 


to  be  admitted  to  the  Industry  were  forced 
to  apply  for  their  respective  permlU,  certifi- 
cates, or  licenses  prior  to  their  entering  the 
Industry  or  to  their  extending  their  routes 
Within  the  mdustry. 

The  dual  object  of  certification  is  to  pro- 
tect the  public  by  forcing  carriers  to  adhere 
to  minimum  standards  of  safety  and  insvu-- 
anoe  and  to  maintain  rates  which  protect  the 
public,  by  providing  for  some  stability. 
This  results  in  the  prevention  of  easy  ac- 
cess into  the  industry  and  protects  the  pub- 
lic by  preventing  undue  and  destructive  com- 
petition among  carriers. 

The  method  of  certification  also  prevents 
excess  investment  In  carrier  facilities  which 
are  not  Jxistlfied,  but  nonetheless  provides  a 
competitive  whip  for  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  service. 

Therefore,  possession  of  a  permit,  certifi- 
cate, or  license  may  mean  any  one  of  the 
foUowlng  to  a  carrier  subjsct  to  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction: 

(s)  It  may  Jtist  confirm  the  so-caUed 
grandfather  operation.  In  the  case  of  a  mo- 
tor carrier  subject  to  part  II  this  would  con- 
firm operations  conducted  In  1935;  for  a 
water  carrier  subject  to  part  in  It  would 
confirm  operations  conducted  m  IMO;  and 
for  a  forwarder  subject  to  part  IV  it  would 
confirm  operations  conducted  In  1042. 

(b)  It  may  give  formal  evidence  that  op- 
erating authority  applied  for  since  the  grand- 
father date  was  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest  or  that  public  convetilence  and  ne- 
cessity required  such  operation. 

(c)  If  held  by  a  raUroad  subject  to  part  I 
It  show*  only  that  the  carrier  at  some  time 
sines  1930  asked  for  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  abandon  or  to  extend  a  portion  of 
IU  ime. 

Any  attempt  by  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine a  fair  and  reasonable  license  fee  for  a 
certificate  or  permit  would  necessarUy  be 
foredoomed  to  failure.  In  addition  to  the 
problem  posed  above  of  how  the  Commission 
ootild  distinguish  among  the  certlflcaU  or 
permit  holders  In  the  same  class,  there  Is  the 
more  serious  problem  which  arises  because 
the  certmcates  held  by  the  railroads  bear  no 
relation  to  their  operations.  If  the  United 
SUtes  is  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  ad- 
minisUring  the  InUrsUU  Conunerce  Act, 
surely  it  is  essential  that  one  of  the  major 
carriers  be  expected  to  bear  iU  ahare  of  the 
load.  Most  of  the  certlficstes  obtained  by 
the  railroads  imder  section  1  (18)  were  Issued 
in  order  to  effect  abandonment  of  trackage. 
Presximably  these  certificates  expired  when 
the  trackage  was  removed  and  served  only 
as  a  protection  to  the  carrier.  They  cer- 
tainly could  not  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
license  fee. 

There  is  another  and  even  stronger  reason 
why  the  bUl  tmfalrly  distributes  the  burden 
of  support  among  the  carriers  which  com- 
prise the  transportation  indiistry.  This 
arises  becsuse  m  addition  to  the  carriers 
which  possess  certlficstes,  permlU.  or  li- 
censes, there  are  many  other  carriers,  both 
motor  and  waUr,  which  have  been  partially 
exempted  from  the  regulatory  features  of  the 
IntersUU  Commerce  Act.  Some  operaU  in 
the  so-called  exempt  area.  Others  carry 
newspapers,  agricultxiral.  or  other  exempt 
commodities.  Their  number  is  legion  and 
their  economic  impact  significant.  It  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  for  Congress  to  call  upon 
the  Commission  to  Impose  taxes  on  the  hold- 
ers of  certificates,  permlU,  and  licenses  when 
so  many  other  carriers  are  exempt. 

The  bill  as  drawn  would  so  unfairly  dis- 
tribuU  the  burden  of  support  among  the 
carriers  that  it  would  be  class  legislation,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  burden  would  fall  most  heavily 
on  the  mot(»-,  water  carriers  and  forward- 
ers. The  Commission  could  not  assess 
equlUble  certificaU  tees  against  the  raU- 
way carriers  since  their  certificates  bear 
little  or  no  relationship  to  their  property. 


(b)  It  would  be  unfair  to  levy  fees  on  the 
holders  of  certificates,  permlU,  and  Uoenses 
when  so  many  exempt  carriers  would  not  be 
touched  by  the  bill. 

(c)  The  unfair  distribution  would  be  com- 
pleUIy  inconsistent  with  the  overriding  dec- 
laration of  national  transportation  policy 
which  calls  for  the  Impartial  regulation  of 
all  forms  of  transport. 

If  Senate  2352  were  enacted.  Congress 
would  be  doing  a  gross  injustice  to  the  In- 
tersUte Commerce  Conunlsslon  by  saddling 
It  with  a  sUtute  which  contains  no  stand- 
ards or  at  most  vague  and  ambiguovis  stand- 
ards. The  courU  have  been  very  careful  in 
scrutinizing  congressional  delegation  to  see 
thst  It  does  not  extend  beyond  either  the 
special  enactment  or  the  Inferences  which 
can  be  fairly  implied  therefrom. 

The  Commission  is  weU  sware  of  the 
court's  position  on  these  matters.  Perhaps 
lU  most  definitive  sUtement  can  be  found 
In  Smith  Brothers  Bevocation  of  Certificate 
(33  M.  C.  C.  465) ,  where  it  said  at  page  471: 
"The  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  has 
frequently  held  that  the  Commission  Is  an 
agency  of  limited  powers  and  authority; 
that  whUe  Congress  may  delegate  to  the 
Commission  cerUln  of  IU  own  powers  and 
authority,  the  exercise  of  such  delegation 
does  not  extend  beyond  expressed  enactment 
or  iU  fairly  Implied  inferences;  and  that 
ImporUnt  powers  should  not  be  read  Into 
the  act  by  implication  but  shoxild  be  con- 
ferred m  clear  and  unmistakable  terms. 
Thompson  v.  United  States  (246  U.  S.  647); 
United  States  ▼.  Pennsylvania  Jt.  Co.  (242 
U.  S.  908);  and  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission V.  Cincinnati  N.  O.  A  T.  P.  B.  Co. 
(187  U.  S.  479)." 

The  Commission  should  be  Jtistlfiablj 
loath  to  exercise  tax  power  vested  In  It  by 
Congress,  particularly  when  this  power  was 
conveyed  In  such  vague  and  ambiguous 
terms. 

Senate  bill  2352  misconceives  the  basic  re- 
lationship of  the  Commission  and  the  car- 
riers certificated  under  the  IntersUU 
Commerce  Act.  The  Commission  must  act 
at  all  times  in  Ite  role  as  the  sovereign  regu- 
latory power  of  the  Government  in  the  publlo 
mterest.  It  is  not  providing  services  for  tl^e 
holders  of  certificates.  permlU,  or  licenses. 
If  such  certificates  or  permlU  have  value  to 
the  holder  the  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
carrier  or  forwarder  is  accorded  some  degree 
of  freedom  from  competition.  However,  it 
must  be  always  considered  that  the  price 
paid  for  freedom  from  competition  is  sub- 
nUsslon  to  the  regulatory  and  visatorlal 
powers  of  the  Commission  acting  to  protect 
the  public  Interest. 

The  argument  may  be  presented  that  li- 
cense fees  have  been  levied  by  SUU  public-  ' 
service  commissions.  The  quick  answer  to 
this  argument  is  that  m  those  SUtes  where 
the  public-service  conunlsslon  has  levied  a 
fee.  the  relationship  of  the  Commission  to 
the  carriers  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
the  carriers  subject  to  parU  I  to  IV  of  the 
IntersUte  Commerce  Act.  In  some  SUtet 
the  regulatory  body  is  not  concerned  at  all 
with  motor  or  water  carriers.  In  most  SUtes 
the  regulatory  body  levies  fees  on  public 
Utilities  such  as  electric  and  gas  companies 
which  are  not  regulated  at  all  by  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission.  Their  prob- 
lems are  quite  different  from  the  problems 
of  the  carriers  subject  to  parU  X  to  IV  of  the 
IntersUte  Commerce  Act. 

A  few  years  ago,  Congress  decided  that  the 
meat-packing  Industry  ought  to  pay  the 
cosU  of  meat  inspection  which  had  been 
conducted  for  many  years  at  the  planU  of 
the  packers.  Congress  Imposed  fees  or  taxes 
similar  to  those  proposed  in  this  bill  so  that 
the  packers  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  regu- 
lation. The  Department  of  Agrlctilttire  was 
empowered  to  levy  the  fees.  Fortunately 
an  aroused  public  saw  the  dangers  in  such 
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ft  tyvtem  iloce  the  whole  meat -inspection 
■ervlce  which  has  been  traditionally  Imper. 
TloQS  to  preuure  would  have  been  depend* 
ent  upon  the  Industry  it  was  regulating  for 
Its  funds.  Congress  wisely  repealed  the  leg- 
islation within  a  matter  of  months. 

If  Congress  believes  that  tt  Is  ncesasary 
to  ralss  more  money  either  directly  from 
the  transportation  industry  or  from  the 
general  public  through  the  Industry  there 
Is  &n  orderly  traditional  process  provided 
therefor.  The  bill.  In  whatever  form  it 
takes,  should  be  considered  as  a  revenue 
measure  by  the  Hoii««  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee In  conjunction  with  all  other  reve- 
nue meamtrcs. 

For  the  reasons  stated  hereinabove,  the 
Association  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Practitioners  ur^es  most  strongly 
that  your  committee  report  unfavorably 
Senate  bUl  2352. 


Day  of  Reckoonf 

EXTENSION  OF  TIEMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaacoK 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRRSSNTATIVSS 

Monday,  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  am  Including  as 
part  of  these  remarks  a  recent  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Oregon  Journal  of 
Portland.  Oreg..  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, entitled  "Day  of  Reckoning."  which 
I  believe  to  be  of  importance  to  all  of  us 
The  editorial  follows: 

Day  of  RscKownfa 

Americans  have  no  Intention  of  voting  for 
socialism  or  for  commimism.  They  want 
their  city  to  run  Its  own  affairs.  They  be- 
lieve in  school  patrons  choosing  their  own 
directors  and  building  their  own  buildings. 
They  want  their  State  government  to  exer- 
cise States'  rights  v-lthin  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Thpy  resent  dictatorship  or  a 
hint  of  outside  interference. 

But,  while  they  shout  for  home  rule  and 
Iree  enterprise,  what  has  been  happening? 
The  Federal  .lULeshow  has  swallowed  the  main 
tent. 

Only  30  years  ago  three-fourths  of  the  tax 
load  went  to  support  State  and  local  pro- 
grams. Today  fotir-flXths  of  the  tax  pfiy- 
menu  go  to  support  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  cltlaens  demand  a  continuance  of  the 
American  system  of  Government,  with  a  fair 
division  of  authority  in  the  different  fields  of 
operation,  no  one  department  dwarfing  the 
others. 

If  taxes  csontlnue  to  rise  and  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  expand  and  their  freedom  of  ac- 
tion is  further  curtailed,  they  may  become 
eraatures  of  the  Federal  Government  to  no 
leas  a  degree  than  the  dtiiens  of  a  Socialist 
or  Communist  state. 

Now  President  Truman  has  presented  his 
budget  for  1932-63.  It  hits  185.400,000.000. 
Sixty  percent  of  it  is  earmarked  for  rearma- 
JDent.  a  tragic  necessity. 

The  reaction  in  Congress  Is  Immediate. 
••Shocking."  says  one  Member.  "We  must 
squeeze  the  water  out,"  cries  another.  "The 
proposed  tax  Increase  of  |S,000,()00,000  to  help 
finance  the  new  budget  has  no  chance  to 
pass."  agree  the  Democratic  House  and  Senate 
tax  committee  leaders. 
And  ao  on. 

But  already  the  doubt  is  beginning  to  rise 
that  Congress  will  carry  out  its  threats  to 
slash  the  budget  items.  In  the  budget  is 
something  for  every  section  of  the  Nation, 


reclamatlcm  and  power  development  for  the 
West,  farm  aids  for  Midwest,  river  and  harbor 
Improvements  for  ail  sections.  Federal  spend- 
ing ad  nauseam  for  every  bureau,  depart- 
ment, office,  and  agency  with  consequent 
kmd-sp<9aklng  defenders  in  every  area. 

"Bconomy  Is  wise,  but  dont  cut  our  proj- 
ects,** will  be  the  cry  of  every  dty,  chamber 
of  conunerce,  commercial  club,  farm  organ- 
ization, civic  group,  church,  school,  etc 

But.  listen: 

Beginning  with  George  Washington  and 
continuing  through  the  13  years  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  terms,  the  combined  Federal  tax 
biU  amounted  to  •350.000.000.000. 

Under  the  Truman  tax  bills  the  take  has 
been  $£T7.000.0OC.0OO. 

We  repeat:  President  Truman  has  asked 
and  obtained  from  the  Congress  more  taxes 
than  ail  of  his  predeceaeon  combined. 

Between  Washington  and  P.  D.  R..  Inclu- 
sive, the  Nation  fought  the  undeclared  war 
with  France,  the  War  of  1813.  the  Mexican 
War,  the  ClvU  War,  the  wars  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  Spanlsh-Amerlcfln  War,  World 
War  I,  and  most  of  World  War  11. 

Granted  that  World  War  n  was  concluded 
under  Truman,  that  Marshall  aid  to  Europe 
and  other  grants  to  support  our  allies  have 
been  voted  as  necessary,  stlH  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  back  has  been  turned  on 
economy  In  domestic  and  peacetime  spend- 
ing. Few  of  the  Important  Hoover  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  saving  up  to 
five  or  six  billion  dollars  have  been  adopted 
or  put  into  effect.  The  money  has  been 
poured  out  in  a  great  golden  flood  for  count- 
less purposes — some  questionable,  some  use- 
less. The  armed  servioee  have  been  accused 
of  prodigal  waste.  The  Agrlctilture  Depart- 
ment has  put  dose  to  $1,000,000,000  into  price 
supports  which  bava  left  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike  dlssa«isflad.  (Consider  the  SMO.- 
000.000  poured  Into  the  potato  support  pro- 
gram with  the  current  criticism  ot  callings 
on  this  product.) 

The  Federal  debt  now  thraatcna  to  top 
•375.000.000.000. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  chil- 
dren who  wont  be  borne  for  80  years  will  be 
heading  their  noees  to  the  grindstone  in  their 
adult  years  to  pay  the  debts  we  Incurred  be- 
tween 1930  and  1*53. 

What  would  you  do  If  your  great-great- 
grandfather left  3rou  with  no  patrimony  but 
a  btuxlen  of  unbearable  debt?  Could  you 
see  any  reason  to  pay  his  creditors  for  his 
waste,  his  prodigality?    Certainly  not. 

Unless  Congress  carries  out  Its  threat  to 
reduce  this  budget,  to  trim  off  the  fat,  to 
end  this  senseless  outpouring  of  our  chil- 
dren's money,  unless  It  has  the  courage  to 
provide  indirect  and  direct  controls  on  in- 
flation, there  is  Init  one  thing  ahead— na- 
tional bankruptcy  or  repudiation. 

The  Nation  can  postpone  the  day  of  settle- 
ment longer  than  can  the  Individual— but 
the  end  Is  inevitable  for  the  Nation  as  for 
the  Individual.  The  day  of  the  50-cent  dol- 
lar is  here.  The  day  could  come  when  we 
would  look  back  on  the  60-cent  dollar  as  a 
day  of  economic  affluence.  That  would  be 
the  day  whan  the  dollar  is  not  worth  a  cent. 


Haiificapped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wxacoNsnc 

IN  THE  SENATl  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 

Tuesday,  March  11. 1952 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  on  many 
occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I 


have  been  glad  to  call  attention  to  the 
Importance  of  rehabilitating  America^ 
phs^cally  handicapped  folks  so  that  they 
might  contribute  to  our  Nation. 

Today,  the  ase  of  all  manpower  is  par- 
ticularly important  aa  we  face  our  obli- 
gations in  the  present  national  emer- 
gency. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  on  March  25  to 
27.  there  will  be  a  conference  en  pisce- 
ment  of  the  severely  handicapped  here  in 
Washington.  Announcement  of  the  con- 
ference came  from  Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachan, 
able  national  president  of  the  Associa- 
ticn  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  lo- 
cated in  the  National  Press  Building  in 
Washington.  A  great  many  distin- 
guished Americans  In  all  waDts  of  life 
will  participate  in  this  rltal  conference. 

Right  along  this  line.  I  was  glad  to  re- 
ceive from  Mr.  William  P.  McCahill.  exec- 
utive secrrury  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  National  Employ  the  Physical- 
ly Handicapped  Week,  a  copy  of  a  splen- 
did speech  delivered  by  Lt.  Gen.  Graves 
B.  Ersklne,  UEMC,  commanding  general. 
Fleet  Marine  Force  Atlantic.  I  para- 
phrase General  Ersklne's  ctmmients: 

It  oostsr  only  sround  asoo  to  rehabilitate  a 
typically  aerloualy  handicapped  person,  but 
is  costs  society  between  three  hundred  Mad 
five  hundred  dollars  per  year  to  maintain 
that  person  in  idleness.  It  has  been  estl- 
matBd  by  experts  that  up  to  87  percent  of 
all  handicapped  persons  can  be  rehabilitated 
to  the  extent  ol  gainful  amployment. 

Certainly,  therefore,  from  an  ^r'^nnv^i^ 
standpoint,  rehabilitation  makes  senas. 
even  without  considering  the  tremendous 
Intangible  humanitarian  factors. 

I  ask  unanimous  eonsent,  now.  that 
there  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Bacoss. 

(a)  The  text  of  a  press  release  de- 
acribiiig  the  forthcoming  national  con- 
ference. Including  the  schedule  of  that 
conference: 

(b)  A  list  of  the  oflBcers  and  advisers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped: 

<c>  A  copy  of  Oen.  Ersklne's  remarks; 
and 

'd>  A  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  National  Employ 
the  Phi'Elcally  Handicapped  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoho, 
as  foUcws: 

[From    the    American    federation    ot    tba 
Phyalcally  Handicapped  | 

HsTiowAL  CownarKCE  ow  PtAcraotNT  c» 
BsrcasLT  HAWDicArrxs  To  ICcrt  nt  Wsbh- 
iNCTow,  Msacx  35.  30.  37 

Paul  A.  SUachan,  national  president. 
American  Federation  of  the  PLytlcally 
Handicapped,  today  annoxinccd  that  t::e  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Placement  of  Severely 
Handicapped  wUl  meet  In  WashUigton.  Na- 
tional Piesa  Club  Auditorium.  3  days,  begin- 
ning Tueaday,  lurch  25. 

The  conference  will  dig  into  wcrk  poten- 
tials of  artliritics,  amputees,  blind,  cardiacs. 
cerebral  palsied,  deaf.  epUeptics.  victims  of 
muscular  dystrophy,  multiple  sclerosis,  polio, 
rheumatism,  and  other  crlpplers  ttxat  can 
cause  up  to  100-percent  dtsabiilty. 

nus  is  the  Orst  time  s\ich  study  and  in- 
vestigation has  been  made  and  It  is  due  and 
needed,  not  only  because  of  increasing  de- 
mand for  manpower,  but  to  bring  together 
the  physician,  educator,  placement  oOcer. 
personnel  expert,  and  others  at  intsirest  in 
order  to  esUblish  and  develop  proper  proce- 
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diu«i  to  itlmulata  amployment,  If  at  sU 
possible,  of  groups  of  dtiaans  hitherto  eare- 
leasly  thrown  ui}on  the  human  scrap  pUe, 
and  deemed  unemployable. 

Specialists  from  industry,  labor,  reterana, 
education,  placement,  madldne,  govern- 
ment, etc..  will  hold  panel  discussions — sem- 
inars on  the  problems — medical,  educational, 
placement,  etc.,  of  each  of  the  major  groups 
of  severely  handicapped. 

Among  thoaa  expected  to  participate  in  the 
conference  will  be  Dr.  WUllam  O.  Lennox. 
Boston:  Dr.  Jerome  K.  ICerlla.  Cushtng  Vet- 
erans Hospital.  Framlngham,  Mass.;  Dr. 
Kphralm  Roaeman,  LoulsvUIe;  Dr.  O.  An- 
daraon  Engh.  Arlington;  Dr.  Francis  li.  For- 
ster.  Oeorgetown  Medical  School;  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  Smith.  Oalllnger  Hospital;  Dr.  H.  L. 
PhllUpa,  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Dr.  Pearca 
Bailey,  National  Institute  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness:  Dr.  Max  Karl  Newman. 
Detroit  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation;  Dr.  Winthrop  M.  Phelps. 
Children's  Rehabilitation  Clinic.  Cockeys- 
vllle,  Md.:  Dr.  Tiffany  Lawyer,  Jr.,  New  York 
City:  Dr.  Jean  Vlvlno,  Kabat-Kalser  Insti- 
tute; Dr.  WUUam  P.  Argy.  Washington;  Dr. 
Ade  T.  Mllharat.  New  York  City;  Dr.  Darrell 
C.  Craln;  Dr.  Leroy  L.  Lawyer.  Dr.  C.  R.  Huf- 
nagel.  and  Dr.  Saul  Shafrlts.  podiatrist— all 
of  Washington.  ! 

Edward  J.  Stevens.  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association:  Ford  Foundation.  New 
York  City;  M  E.  Stone.  BendU  Corp.,  South 
Bend;  John  Hennlgen.  personnel  director. 
Capital  Air  Lines;  Agnas  M.  Howard,  per- 
aonnel  manager.  Chas.  D.  BrlddeU  Corp.. 
Crlaflald.  Md.:  A.  MeOregor  Ayer.  director 
paraonnrt.  General  Servlcaa.  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton; Normal  Markel.  Gray  Manufacturing 
Co..  Hartford.  Conn.;  R.  W.  Budd.  Great 
Lakes  Greyhound  Lines;  Col.  Henry  A.  Ber- 
liner. Engineering  Research  Corp..  Rlverdale. 
Md.:  John  M.  Carmody.  management  en- 
gineer; Nathan  Golden,  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation of  America:  P.  D.  Sanders,  editor. 
Southern  Planter.  Richmond;  D.  O.  Hodgens. 
Sears- Roebuck.  Trenton.  N.  J.;  R.  T.  Roes, 
manager.  Employee  Sarvlcea.  Central  Indus- 
trial Relations  Staff.  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Dearborn;  B.  M.  McKelway.  managing  editor. 
Washington  Evening  Star;  PhUip  L.  Graham, 
publisher.  Washington  Post;  Arthur  Claren- 
don Smith,  president.  Smith's  Transfer  h 
Storage.  Waahington;  John  M.  Convery.  Na- 
tional Association  Manufacttirers,  New  York 
City. 

Robert  C.  Goodwin.  Dlractor.  and  Charlaa 
B.  Odell.  Specialist.  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  Department  of  Labor;  Dr.  Verne  K. 
Harvay.  Medical  Director.  United  SUtes  ClvU 
Sarvica  Commission;  Admiral  Joel  T.  Boone, 
Medical  Director  and  Joaeph  H.  Van  Shoick 
and  Gerald  E.  Wise,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion: Jack  H.  Pockraaa.  Chief  of  Placement. 
Army  Air  Foroee;  Nancy  E.  Maher,  supervisor, 
selective  placement.  Providence  office,  Rhode 
laland  State  Employment  Service;  Hannah 
Baumann.  selective  placement  interviewer, 
Manhattan  industrial  oAoe.  New  York  State 
Employment  Service;  Marie  Barreea,  selec- 
tive placement  Interviewer,  Queens  Indus- 
trial ofBce,  New  York  State  Employment 
Servloe;  Mae  Von  Pain,  counselor  and  selec- 
tive placement  Intervlawer,  Westchester 
County.  New  York  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice: George  Snyderman.  supervisor  of  coun- 
seling atul  selective  placement.  Philadelphia 
area.  Pennsylvania  State  Emplojrment  Serv- 
ice; Randolph  Bruce,  Jr..  State  supervisor  of 
counseling  and  selective  placement.  Virginia 
State  Employment  Service;  Bernloe  Jenkins. 
counselor.  Port  Wayne  office,  Indiana  State 
Employment  Service;  Lewis  O.  Lansing. 
State  supervisor  of  counsel  and  selective 
placement.  Montana  State  Employment 
Service;  Amy  Hayward,  supervisor,  selective 
placement.  Detroit  office,  Michigan  State 
Employment  Service;  Mary  S.  Archertl.  State 
supervisor,  selective  placement,  Nebraska 
State  Employment  Service;  A.  J.  Buchanan, 


State  supervisor  of  counaallng  and  aalactlva 
iHaecment.  Louisiana  State  Employment 
Service;  Rose  Nathenson.  employment  serv* 
Ice,  specialist,  regional  office.  Bureau  of  Bm- 
plojrment  Security,  Chicago.  Ol. 

Ool.  George  E.  IJams.  director  rehabilita- 
tion. Veterans  Foreign  Wars;  Ralph  H.  Lavers. 
director  economic  commission.  American 
Legion;  Charles  Rae  Jeffrey.  Oral  Deaf  GuUd. 
Lansing,  Mich.;  G.  S.  Bohlin.  director,  New 
York  Rehabilitation  Service;  Dr.  Leonard  M. 
Blstad.  president,  Gallaudet  College;  Dr. 
Elena  D.  Gall,  Hunter  College;  Dr.  Francis 
A.  Brown,  American  CouncU  on  Education; 
Dr.  Charl  Ormond  Williams,  former  president. 
National  Education  Association;  Dr.  Carlos 
Ward.  Rehabilitation  Specialist.  Veterans' 
Administration;  Marjorle  F.  Webster,  presi- 
dent. Marjorie  Webster  Junior  College. 

William  Green,  president,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  Lewis  G.  Hines  and  Walter 
J.  Mason.  AFL;  A.  J.  Hayes,  president,  and 
George  "I.  Nelson,  general  representative.  In- 
ternational Association  Machinists:  Philip 
Murrsy,  president,  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations; David  J.  McDonald,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Steelworkers;  Marx  Lewis,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Hatters.  Cap  St  Millinery 
Workers;  Martin  Wagner,  president,  CIO  Gas, 
Cbke  A  Chemical  Workers;  James  Mark,  Jr., 
United  Mine  Workers;  Jonas  McBride.  Loco- 
nK>tlve  Knginemen  and  Firemen;  Jimies  J. 
Mitchell,  United  Shoe  Workers.  CIO;  George 
M.  Harrison,  president.  Railway  Clerks;  Jo- 
seph A.  Belme.  president,  CIO  Communica- 
tions Workers;  David  Dublnsky,  president. 
Ladles'  Gamaent  Workers;  Thomas  C.  CarroU, 
president.  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees: 
Lee  W.  Mlnton,  president.  Glass  Bottle  Blow- 
ers: W.  D.  JotuoMon.  Railway  Conductors:  D.  A. 
Bodary.  Railway  Carmen;  William  A.  Hans- 
com.  CIO  OU  Workers;  Patrick  E.  Gorman, 
secretary-treasurer,  Meat  Cutters  A  Butcher 
Workmen;  Frank  Fernbach,  Steelworkers; 
George  Brooks.  Pulp.  Sulphur  A  Paper  Mill 
Workers;  Walter  P.  Reuther,  CIO  Auto  Work- 
ers; Arthur  W.  Devine,  director  of  Labor. 
State  of   Rhode  Island. 

A  number  of  AFPH  leaders  of  local  organi- 
sations of  handicapped  throughout  the  coun- 
try wUl  attend,  among  them  being,  Paul  J. 
MUlteeUo  and  Marlow  Munns.  Detroit; 
Thomas  J.  Keating  and  Dr.  Joaeph  D.  Nolan. 
Boston;  Mary  Krasnogor,  Framlngham.  Mass.; 
Ralph  J.  Buckley.  Nashua.  N.H.;  Roger  Amett, 
Columbtis.  Ind.;  Charles  J.  Hobbins.  Pitts- 
burgh; C.  L.  "Lanny"  Knight,  n.  Detroit:  Abe 
Klein.  Philadelphia;  Stanley  A.  Golden. 
Waahington. 

Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  former  head.  De- 
partment Physically  Handicapped  Education. 
Columbia  University  and  now  principal.  New 
York  Institute  for  Education  of  Blind.  wlU 
chair  the  conference. 

Seaator  MarrBSw  M.  Nbklv,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  chairman.  Senate  District  Affairs 
Committee  (Washington's  "Mayor"),  will 
make  the  opening  addraaa. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend  the 
National  Conference  on  Placement  of  Se- 
verely Handicapped.  March  35,  36,  37,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  Dr.  Marls  B.  Frampton.  chair- 
man. 

Tueeday.  March  36,  National  Praas  Club 
Auditorium:  7:30  p.  m.,  registration:  8  p.  m.. 
conference  oflkdaliy  opeoM;  program;  aaalgn- 
ment  to  panels. 

Wednesday.  March  36.  National  Press  Club 
Auditorium:  9  a.  m..  registration;  9:30  a.  m., 
panel,  epllepay;  panel,  multiple  scleroala. 
muscular  dystrophy:  13:30  p.  m.,  recess,  buf- 
fet lunch  (61.50  each)  (reservation  for  btif- 
fet  luncheon  must  be  made  in  advance); 
3  p.  m.,  panel,  arthritis;  panel,  orthopedlo 
dlsabllltlea.  reporta  of  commltteea;  6:30  p.  la, 
recess. 

Thursday.  March  37.  Congressional  Room. 
WUlam  Hotel :  9  a.  m..  registration:  9 :30  a.  m.. 
panel,  deafness  and  hard  of  hearing;  pcuiel. 
blindness  and  visual  disability;  13:30  p.  m. 


racasB,  lunch;  2  p.  m.,  panel,  cardiovascular 
disabilities:  panel,  cerebral  palsy;  reports  of 
oommltteee;  5:30  p.  m.,  adjournment! 

Attached  press  release  gives  a  partial  list 
of  those  participating  in  the  confeftnoe.    If 
you  have  not  already  done  so.  please  send  the 
name  and  address  of  your  representative. 
Paul  A.  Stsacham, 

President. 

AODBSSS  ST  Lt.  Okn.  Obavxs  B.  Bbskznx, 
USMC.  PixsEMTOfa  Awuu>  or  Msarr  to 
Navai.  Ant  STATiQir,  Noaroi.K,  Va.,  im  Bx- 
HALr  PaxsnwNT's  CoicMirm  rox  Emplot- 
XSHT  or  Handicapped,  Febbuast  29,  1952 

Mr.  Chairman.  CapUln  Hamilton,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  real  privilege  for  me 
to  participate  in  these  ceremonies,  which  are 
Incident  to  the  presentation  of  an  award  of 
merit  to  the  naval  air  station  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  tor  Employment  of  the 
Bandlcapp>ed. 

This  is  a  most  important  occasion,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  live  In  this  State. 
I  am  Informed  that  the  naval  air  station  Is 
the  first  Federal  installation  or  agency  In 
the  State  of  Virginia  to  receive  the  award 
of  merit  for  oustanding  work  in  the  field  of 
employment  of  physically  .  handicapped 
persons. 

We  of  the  naval  service  are  particularly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  naval  air  sta- 
tion, one  of  our  moet  important  defense  in- 
stallations, has  been  recognized  by  the  Pres- 
ident's committee  for  its  outstanding 
achievement  In  the  Industrial  relations  and 
employment  field. 

All  of  us  must  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
award  of  merit  has  been  made  after  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  personnel  policies,  the 
methods  of  application  of  these  policies 
Insofar  as  they  pertain  to  selective  place- 
ment of  handicapped  workers  and  the  re- 
sulu  obtained. 

Captain  Hamilton,  who  commands  this 
station;  Mr.  Sheek.  the  Industrlsd  relations 
officers;  and  Mr.  Barry,  the  personnel  ofllcer. 
are  deserving  of  congrattilatlona  and  the 
highest  commendation  for  their  far-sighted 
and  businesslike  employment  policies  and 
practlcaa. 

I  am  informed  that  311  persons  whose 
physical  handicaps  require  special  Job  place- 
ment are  now  employed  on  this  station.  In 
addition  to  this  special  group,  there  are 
about  433  employees  working  at  the  naval 
air  station  who  have  physical  handicaps 
which  do  not  create  special  job  placement 
problems. 

Examining  the  current  employment 
practices  here,  we  find  that  certain  Job  oper- 
ations at  the  naval  air  station  have  been 
modi  fled  so  that  handicapped  workers  may 
uaa  akills  which  they  possess. 

The  physically  handicapped  do  not  want 
special  favors.    They  do  not  want  pity. 

They  want  only  the  fair  opportimity  to 
compete  for  Joba  they  can  ftIL  They  want  an 
equal  chance  in  life. 

Whether  they  receive  this  chance  depends 
In  a  large  part  on  the  attitude  and  actions 
of  every  citizen  In  the  Nation. 

The  key  to  the  whole  problem  la  setloii. 

Anoerlcan  huaaan  resources  are  our  most 
inlceless  national  possession.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  develop  '.hese  resotirces — to  train 
skilled  workers,  to  place  those  who  poaaeaa 
the  needed  qualifications  in  useful  Jobs,  and 
to  make  wise  and  profitable  use  of  all  skills 
and  abilities  which  our  people  possess. 

A  shining  example  has  been  set  here  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  our  handicapped  work- 
ers. 

The  experience  of  business  and  Industry 
In  hiring  handicapped  workers  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  when  these  workers  are 
properly  placed  they  are  efficient  and 
producUve  workers.  A  1.500.000  phjiitralTy 
handicapped  workers  during  World  War  XX 
helped  to  buUd  the  tools  c€  war.    Tbey 
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than  earned  the  right  to  help  our  Hation 
build  the  peace. 

A  recent  statement,  made  by  Ifr.  S.  B. 
Robert*,  uiistant  to  Tlce  president.  West- 
Ingboiue  ilectrlc  Corp.  la  as  f<41owB:  "It  la 
our  experience  that  the  physically  handi- 
capped worker,  when  properly  selected  and 
placed,  is  not  only  more  attentive  to  his  Job. 
but  meets  with  more  determination  the  re- 
quirements of  quality  and  quantity. 

"In  a  reeent  survey  on  the  physically 
handicapped,  the  dlTlslcma  of  our  corpora- 
tion reported  that  absenteeism  was  consider- 
ably less  for  the  handicapped  than  for  the 
physically  fit;  that  qxiallty.  on  the  average, 
was  better;  and  that  quantity  was  equal  to 
that  at  the  physically  fit." 

The  Mind,  the  amputee,  the  paralytic 
whom  we  meet  on  the  strasta.  In  the  market 
and  In  our  business  life  must  not  be  targets 
of  our  curiosity  or  undue  sympathy.  These 
people  are  on  their  own.  They  are  willing 
and  able  to  have  the  results  of  their  services 
Judged  by  the  same  standards  we  apply  to 
wfirkers  who  have  no  physical  Impairments. 

Oeneral  neglect  has  characterized  our  Na- 
tion's attitude  toward  handic^ped  persona 
for  years. 

U  we  need  any  proof  that  our  Nation  la 
alarmingly  wasteful  of  Its  human  resoiurces. 
we  have  only  to  txura  our  attention  to  the 
dilBculties  which  the  physically  handicapper*. 
face  in  finding  Jobs.  For  years,  employers 
have  bad  the  short-sighted  attitude  that  "It 
takes  a  whole  man  to  do  the  Job."  For 
some  foolish  reason,  tt  was  felt  that  a  tmc- 
legged  man.  for  instance,  would  not  be  so 
statable  as  a  man  with  two  legs  even  thougb 
thj  job  meant  sitting  at  a  workbench  and 
would  nnt  reqtUre  the  use  of  legs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  country  willfully 
neglects  these  persons.  I  have  fotind  that 
wherever  and  whenever  people  are  informed 
of  the  staggering  proportions  of  the  phjrsl- 
cally  handicapped  in  our  population — that  1 
out  of  5  of  our  population,  are  partially  dis- 
abled, that  1  out  of  7  of  our  male  working 
groups  require  vocational  rehabilitation — 
there  springs  forth  immediately  a  sincere 
desire  to  correct  this  situation. 

I  would  like  to  review  with  you  something 
I  said  many  times  during  1946  and  1947  when 
I  was  Administrator  of  the  Retraining  and 
Reemployment  Administration.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  battlefield  casualties  of  the 
Normandy  Invasion  beachhead  were  less  than 
our  violent  highway  deaths  during  a  similar 
period  at  home.  I  also  mentioned  that 
civilian  amputations  during  the  entire  period 
Of  World  War  11  were  ten  times  greater  than 
service  amputations. 

These  Inures  which  were  used  In  1946  and 
1947  to  Illustrate  yesterday's  problem  are 
Just  as  important  today.  They  serve  to  focus 
our  attention  T-pon  today's  real  problem,  the 
civilian  handicapped.  As  a  man  In  uniform. 
It  may  seem  strange  for  me  to  be  empha- 
sizing the  civilian  handlcapi>ed.  However, 
we  who  wear  our  country's  uniform  are 
first  of  all  Americans  and  rightfully  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  all  our  people. 
Aside  from  this,  the  civilian  handicapped 
are  vitally  important:  to  any  military  man 
who  understands  the  basic  essentials  of 
supply 

It  takes  men  and  women  to  provide  our 
/jTued  Forces  with  the  tools  of  war  and  the 
replacement  supplies  for  sustaining  a  vic- 
torious campaign. 

The  handicapped  veterans  and  civilians 
are  of  prime  importance  to  our  country  and 
to  her  fighting  forces  whether  it  be  peace 
or  war. 

Many  people  have  the  false  notion  that 
proper  rehabilitation  is  too  costly  a  process 
for  society  to  be  able  to  afford.  Yet,  figures 
Which  have  been  given  to  me  show  that  it 
^h|b  only  about  $300  to  rehabilitate  the 
^|[^al  seriously  handicapped  person,  while 
TToaiB  society  between  $300  and  $500  per 
year  to  maintain  that  person  in  idleness. 


It  has  been  estimated  by  experts  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  and  retraining  that 
up  to  97  percent  of  all  handicapped  persona 
can  be  rehabilltatad  to  the  extent  of  gain* 
ful  employment. 

Economically,  therefore.  It  Is  sound  busi- 
ness to  make  taxpayers  out  of  tax  spenders. 

I  do  not  like  to  present  the  dollar  sign 
Into  this  discussion.  You  cannot  measure 
In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  the  transition 
of  a  human  being  from  dependency  to  self- 
support  and  self-respect. 

It  is  the  human  resources  that  make  a 
nation  great.  Mountains  and  forests  and 
oil  resources  are  useful,  but  they  do  nctasaka 
a  nation  truly  great.  Neither  do  skyserafMrs 
nor  battleships  nor  flying  fortresses.  Heithsr 
does  the  atom  bomb. 

It  is  the  pe<^le  of  a  nation  who  really 
count.  They  raise  the  crops.  They  pilot  the 
planes.  They  create  new  wonders  of  science. 
They  fight  the  wars  and  they  win  or  lose 
the  peace. 

Svery  civic  leader  and  member  of  ctm- 
munity-plannlng  organizations  should  ex- 
plore the  proper  planning  poaslbtlltles  of 
their  conunxmity  in  order  to  expand  the 
employment  of  the  i^ysically  handicapped. 

The  employers  should  take  an  inventory 
of  the  minimum  physical  requirements  of 
the  Jobs  In  their  plants  In  order  that  the 
physically  handicapped  may  be  fully  utilized. 
Appropriate  mechanical  devices  should  be 
installed  where  it  is  found  that  these  de- 
vices will  be  productive.  Special  training 
should  be  conducted  to  assist  handicapped 
workers  in  adjusting  and  advancing  in  their 
Jobs. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point — that  It  Is  most 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Naval  Air 
Station  has  set  a  fine  example  in  the  con- 
servation of  human  resources.  This  ex- 
ample can  be  profitably  emulated  by  em- 
ployers throughout  our  land. 

Many  of  the  workers  employed  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  have  suffered  various  dis- 
abilities. Yet,  through  their  courage,  te- 
nacity, and  persistence  they  have  rehabili- 
tated themselves  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  self-sulBcient,  productive  workers.  Their 
accomplishments  stand  as  a  beacon  light  of 
inspiration  to  all  physically  handicapped 
men  and  women  and  to  the  people  as  a 
whole  who,  an  too  often,  do  not  realise  the 
latent  productive  powers  which  handicapped 
people  possess. 

This  contention  is  borne  out  by  a  reeent 
statement  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Moore,  vice  president. 
United  States  Steel  Co.:  "We  In  United 
States  Steel  can  speak  with  some  assurance 
on  the  "handicapped*  employee.  •  •  • 
The  so-called  handicapped  worker  neither 
wants  nor  needs  to  be  pampered.  He  is  en- 
tirely capable  of  pulling  bis  own  weight  on 
the  indtistrial  team  and  unusually  eager  to 
do  so.  •  •  •  Observations  and  statistics 
both  prove  that,  when  properly  placed,  he 
has  a  better  safety  record  and  a  lower  ab- 
sentee rate  than  average. 

"The  'handicapped'  worker  properly  placed 
Is  not  handicapped.  He  is  not  necessarily  In- 
efSclent.  neither  is  taa  unduly  encumbered, 
nor  at  a  disadvantage.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  the  living  indisputable  proof  of  tha 
fact  that,  when  tt  comes  to  performance. 
'abUlty.  not  dlsabUtty,  counts'." 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  many  of  our 
great  industries  have  recognized  the  value  of 
handicapped  workers,  and  liave  adopted  em- 
ployment practices,  similar  to  those  in  effect 
at  the  naval  air  station,  which  contribute 
to  the  conservation  of  our  human  resources. 

Historians  catalog  the  reasons  why  nations 
rise  and  fall.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  his- 
torian, but  I  venttire  to  say  that  unless  th« 
best  knowledge,  skills  and  energies  which 
the  Nation  can  miuter  are  put  to  the  task  of 
protecting  and  developing  its  human  re- 
sources, unless  all  of  the  citizens  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  physically  well,  mentally 
alert,   soiindly  educated,   skillfully   trained 


and  economically  self-sustaining,  unlea««, 
these  things  are  true,  then  the  Nation  cannot', 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence., 

If  we  are  to  reach  o\ir  goal,  we  must  nutks 
sure  tbat  all  of  our  people,  well  and  ill, 
whole  and  maimed,  are  able  to  share  in  tha 
mutual  benefits  and  in  the  conunon  reepoo- 
slbillty. 

Now.  Captain  Hamilton.  Your  hard  work 
and  earnest  effort  may  largely  go  unnotice4 
cxcepi  by  those  whom  you  have  helped.  You 
may  receive  little  public  attention  for  your 
far-sighted  employment  program  for  handi- 
capped workers.  But,  I  know  this  will  not 
worry  you.  Your  real  satisfaction  oomea 
from  the  gratitude  of  persons  you  have  as- 
sisted and  your  own  knowledge  that  you  are 
building  up  the  hunum  resourcea  of  our 
country. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  mc,  on  bdialf  of  tha 
Prasklent's  committee,  to  present  to  you  this 
award  of  merit  for  outstanding  achlevenxcnt 
In  the  field  of  employment  of  handicapped 
workers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REJKARK8 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OF  mw  Tone 
IN  THl  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 
Wednesday,  March  5. 1952 
Mr.  rV£S.  Mr.  President.  I  a&k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  additional  arti- 
cles on  the  manifold  resources  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  continuing  the  series 
dealing  with  the  numerous  advantages 
offered  by  the  Empire  State. 
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t  There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  tw  printed  In  the  Rbcom), 
AS  follows: 

New  YoKK  MAWxTracnnuxo  PaoimcTiov 
Lkaos  Nation 

New  York  State,  recognised  for  more  than 
a  century  for  its  manufacturing  leadership. 
Is  noted  not  only  for  its  volunoe  of  produc- 
tion but  for  the  Industry  within  its  bound- 
aries. 

This  diversification,  with  Its  attendant 
large  reservoir  of  skilled  workers,  has  formed 
the  basis  of  the  State's  economic  stability 
throughout  the  years  and  is  the  keynote  of 
Its  continued  industrial  rise  through  both 
depression  and  prosperity. 

Evidence  of  this  diversity  Is  the  fact  that 
the  State  has  430  of  the  453  types  of  indus- 
tries recognized  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  At  pn-esent  more  than  60.000 
manufacturing  establishments  are  operating 
in  the  State,  providing  employment  for 
9.000.000  workers,  most  of  whom  are  skilled 
and  semiskilled.  Salaries  and  wages  paid  to 
all  Industrial  workers  in  New  York  in  1950 
toUled  S5 .900 .000 .000. 

In  1950.  the  latest  year  for  which  United 
Btates  census  data  are  available,  the  State's 
manufacturing  firms  added  $10,506,000,000 
In  value  by  manufacttire  of  raw  and  semi- 
finished materials  purchased  for  (Mxxseaslng. 
This  was  an  increase  of  97.300.000,000  in 
"value  added  by  manufacture"  as  compared 
with  the  year  1939. 

Vast  as  has  t>een  the  Industrial  expansion 
of  New  York  State,  opportunities  for  Immense 
growth  are  still  svallable.  Every  year  more 
noanufacturers  are  t>ecomlng  aware  of  the 
ma'hy  natural  and  man-made  industrial  fa- 
cilities of  the  State  and  are  opening  opera- 
tions Inside  its  borders. 

This  can  be  attributed  in  large  degree  to 
what  can  be  t<Tmed  New  York's  indtutrial 
climate — the  rich  mineral  resources,  un- 
equalled transportation  system,  large  skilled 
labor  population,  port  facilities  for  f(H«lgn 
trade,  favorable  tax  program  and  its  wealthy 
and  concentratiHl  consumer  markets. 

The  present  day  industrial  complexity  la 
in  sharp  contract  to  the  earlier  years  In  New 
York  State  when  the  industrial  structure 
was  relatively  simple.  New  York's  rise  to 
ind'utrlal  prominence  began  more  than  a 
cen'ury  ago  and  initially  grew  from  the 
State's  lmpro%-ed  transportation  system, 
along  with  Industrial  inventions  and  the 
development  of  mass  methods  of  manufac- 
ture. 

New  York  State  continues  to  outrank  all 
other  States  in  the  variety,  extent,  and  value 
of  Its  industrial  output.  It  has  the  largest 
number  of  factories;  the  value  of  its  manu- 
factured products  is  greater:  more  workers 
are  employed  u.  its  factories,  and  ttie  work- 
ers earn  more  wages  than  In  any  other 
SUte. 

lu  Industrial  products  fail  into  15  major 
categories,  in  addition  to  many  others  which 
are  highly  important  although  of  leaser  pro- 
portion In  the  general  picture. 

Apparel  is  the  largest  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  the  State  and  New  York  (troduces 
nearly  half  of  the  output  of  the  country. 
Ranking  next  in  Importance  are  printing  and 
publishing,  food,  machinery — except  electri- 
cal— chemicals  and  aUled  products,  instru- 
ments and  related  products,  electrical  ma- 
chinery, transportation  equipment,  primary 
-metal  products,  textile-mill  products,  fabri- 
cated-metal products,  paper  and  allied  prod- 
ucts, stone  and  glass  products,  leather,  and 
furniture  and  ttxtures. 

Among  other  industries  the  State  accounts 
for  two-flfths  of  the  carbon  paper  and  other 
typewriter  supplies  produced  in  the  Nation. 
one-third  of  the  pianos,  one-third  of  the 
Jewelry,  half  of  the  buttons,  one-fifth  of 
the  toys,  two-thirds  of  the  dolls,  and  one- 
third  of  the  penclla. 


APpaan.  ckmtcm:  ncw  tobk,  aocREsm 

Among  the  State's  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, the  apparel  trades  account  for  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  employment,  salaries  and 
wages.  In  1947,  an  estimated  $5,000,000,000 
worth  of  clothing  was  produced,  and  in  1950, 
the  apparel  and  related  products  indtistries 
employed  almost  one-quarter  of  all  manu- 
facturing production  workers  in  the  State. 

The  major  part  of  the  apparel  industries 
is  concentrated  In  New  York  City,  which  is 
the  leading  mass  producer  of  apparel  based 
on  designs  from  the  fashion  center  of  the 
world,  inc'udlng  Manhattan  Itself. 

Upstate.  Rochester  is  Important  as  a  cen- 
ter of  men's  clothing,  and  Troy  as  a  center 
of  men's  shirts  and  underwear.  Production 
of  women's  clothes  is  centered  in  New  York 
City  although  small  shops  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys, 
and  the  State  total  represents  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  national  output  of  dresses, 
coats,  and  blouses  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
fur  goods. 

Printing  and  publishing,  the  second  largest 
industry  in  the  State,  also  is  centered  in 
New  York  City,  although  much  of  the  total 
output  is  spread  through  up-State  cities. 
Buffalo.  Rochester,  Albany,  Binghamton. 
Syracuse,  Utica,  Niagara  Palls,  and  Schenec- 
tady supply  typesetting,  engraving,  electro- 
typing,  and  other  specialized  services  to  the 
hundreds  of  plants  in  smaller  communities. 

About  one-sixth  of  all  the  printing  and 
publishing  establishments  in  the  United 
States  are  located  in  New  York  State,  and 
account  for  over  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's 
output. 

The  large  metropolitan  areas  of  the  State, 
because  of  their  centralized  positions  and 
huge  consumer  markets,  are  the  principal 
locations  of  the  food  indtistry.  The  largest 
canning  factories  and  freezing  plants  are 
located  in  the  Rochester  and  Finger  Lakes 
area;  the  meat-fwcklng  industry  is  concen- 
trated principally  in  New  York  City,  although 
up-State  Buffalo.  Rochester,  and  Albany  have 
a  number  of  slaughterhouses  and  plants. 
The  world's  largest  grain  mUl  is  at  Btiffalo. 
and  the  largest  salt  mine  in  the  Western 
WcM'ld  covering  more  than  1.500  acres,  Is  lo- 
cated 35  miles  outside  of  Rochester.  The 
five  refineries  in  New  York  State  account 
for  about  one-fifth  of  the  sugar  refining  of 
the  Nation. 

With  Yonkers  and  Amsterdam  as  the  out- 
standing areas  of  manufacture,  the  State 
produces  two-fifths  of  the  national  output 
of  wool  carpets  and  rugs  and  leads  the  Na- 
tion In  value  added  by  manufacture  and 
volume  of  employment  in  that  industry. 
Knit  goods,  woolens,  and  worsteds  are  made 
in  many  sections,  including  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Valley  areas.  Important  rayon  fac- 
tories are  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  Buffalo 
areas,  and  several  large  cordage  and  twine 
plants  are  located  in  the  Cortland-Aubum 
area. 

In  the  leather  goods  field.  New  York  con- 
tinues to  hold  its  position  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Nation  both  In  tanning  and 
production  of  leather  goods.  As  much  of 
the  processed  leather  is  produced  from  im- 
ported skins.  New  York's  role  as  the  impor- 
tation center  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed Importantly  to  the  development  of 
the  leather  business. 

New  York  State  is  noted  for  chemical  man*- 
ufacture  and  research  and  is  caUed  the 
chemical  center  of  the  world.  The  Indus- 
try's resources  within  the  State  consist  of 
enormous  production  plants,  immense  re- 
search facilities,  and  include  the  Industry's 
management  center  for  the  entire  country — 
New  York  City.  The  1.420  establishments 
In  the  State  producing  basic  chemicals  cr 
manufacturing  products  by  chemical  proc- 
esses comprise  14  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  chemical  plants  In  the  United  States, 
and  have  an  annual  output  estimated  at 
$1,181,000,000.  10  percent  of  the  national 
total.    Leading  products,  according  to  value 


added  by  manufacture,  are  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, cosmetics,  perfumes,  and  other  toUet 
preparations,  synthetics  and  plastics,  paints, 
soaps,  and  alkaUes  and  acids. 

Leading  Neva  York  State  industries  ranked 
nationally  by  value  added  by  manufacture 


Industry 


Appar^  and  related  products. 

Printing  uiid  publUhin«  In- 
dustries  

Food  and  kindred  products... 

Mftchinerj  (pxccirt  elect  leal).. 

Ctiemicals  and  allied  products. 

Instruments  and  related  prod- 
ucts  

Electrical  machinery 

Trans  port!  it  ion  equipment 

Primary  metaLpn>ducts.— .. . 

Textile  mill  proiluelii 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Pajier  and  allied  product* 

Stone,  clay,  nnd  Ri>i.«i  products. 

Leather  and  iMtther  products.. 

Furniture  and  fixtures 


Value  added  by  mano* 
fact  tire 


$1, 647, 004, 000 

1.255.244,000 

1,W1.437.000 

778,300.000 

7C^  414. 000 

Sn),424.000 
«4, 790. 000 
6)7,303,000 
M4, 787. 000 
fiiZfl02.000 
fini.333,000 
41ft.  48S.  000 
S33.7S3,000 
'  351.221.000 
21.^  7M.  lion 


Souroe;  United  States  Survey  of  MannfaetiirM.  IMO. 

Vast  Marxxt  Lttres  Bosinkss 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  location 
in  New  York  SUte  for  both  manufacttirers 
and  distributors  is  the  diversity  and  number' 
ot  its  markets. 

Although  twenty-ninth  in  else  in  the 
country.  New  York  State  is  the  largest  center 
of  Import  and  distribution  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  has  the  most  concentrated, 
discriminating,  and  wealthy  consumer  mar- 
ket in  the  world. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  the  Nation  lives  within 
250  miles  of  New  York  City,  itself  the  world's 
greatest  single  market.  Of  this  number. 
14330,192  were  counted  in  the  1950  census 
In  New  York  State,  and  several  additional 
millions  live  in  adjacent  States  and  adjoin- 
ing provinces  of  Canada. 

With  such  a  large  and  varied  consvuner 
nuu-ket  within  easy  reach.  New  York  State 
manufacturers  are  assured  of  the  advantage 
of  a  ready  market.  In  addition,  the  State's 
well -developed  transportation  system  per- 
mits prompt  service  to  meet  the  demivnds 
of  the  market. 

As  significant  as  the  number  of  residents 
in  the  State  is  the  amount  of  ptirchasing 
power.  New  York  is  one  of  the  high  Income 
areas  of  the  country.  Its  yearly  Income,  re- 
ceipts by  individuals,  is  well  above  the  $28,- 
000.000,000  mark.  Evidence  of  its  place  in 
the  country's  economic  picture  is  the  high 
average  per  capita  income,  $1,864  in  1950. 
This  was  the  third  highest  in  the  48  States 
and  $428  above  the  national  average. 

In  1960,  an  all-time  high  total  of  580,000 
business  firms  was  reached  in  the  State — 
130,000  more  than  before  World  War  n  and 
170,000  above  the  wartime  low.  Of  this  num- 
ber 56.000  were  manufacturing  firms,  240.000 
were  retail  trade  establishments.  110,000 
service  establishments,  33,000  wholesale  trade 
companies  and  58,000  firms  in  finance,  in- 
surance, and  real  estate. 

Plakt  Snxs  QuAi^irr  roa  Disfessal  Puur 
New  York  State  has  thousands  of  safe  de- 
fense plant  slt«s,  located  away  from  potential 
target  areas,  yet  on  railroad  lines  and  close 
enough  to  large  industrial  centers  to  provide 
ready  sources  of  labor  and  operating  facili- 
ties. This  has  been  determined  after  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  entire  State  by  the 
Mew  York  State  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  survey,  admittedly  incomplete,  turned 
up  1,785  sites  available  for  new  industrial 
plants.  Of  these  1,712,  each  with  areas  of 
25  acres  or  more,  are  located  10  or  more 
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from  present  tnchutrlia  target  ooncentra- 
tloDS.  The  remaining  73  sites  are  leas  than 
10  miles  from  such  concentrated  areas,  but 
still  considered  safe  on  the  basis  of  Federal 
standards  for  defense  plants  dlspersaL  Each 
site  listed  Is  situated  within  1.000  yards  of 
a  railroad.  More  detailed  surveys,  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce  states,  will  reveal 
many  hundreds  of  additional  appropriate 
■Ites. 

"The  result  of  this  preliminary  survey." 
reported  Commissioner  Harold  Keller,  of  the 
Department,  "may  appear  startling  to  the 
many  people  who  consider  New  York  because 
of  tU  lEdustrlal  supremacy  as  thickly  popu- 
lated with  factories.  The  lact  is  that  New 
York  has  an  abundance  of  'wide-open  spaces' 
that  qualify  as  excellent  locations  for  new 
defense  Industry.  The  Kmpire  SUte  has 
7.000  mfles  ot  railroad  routes,  and  85.000 
miles  of  highways,  both  essential  to  Industry 
and  running  through  open  country,  but  still 
close  enough  to  market  areas  that  offer 
power,  water  and  other  facilities  as  weU  as 
manpower  requiring  no  new  housing." 

Until  recently  national  industrial  dispersal 
policy  held  that  the  only  safe  locations  for 
new  defense  plants  would  be  in  undeveloped 
areas  where  ezlsUng  industry  would  not  in- 
vite enemy  air  attack.  However,  the  dlffl- 
cultles  of  operating  plants  so  located  led  to  a 
revision  of  policy  and  the  development  of  the 
present  market  area  concept.  Thus  current 
dlfpersal  policy,  as  otrtllned  by  National  Pro- 
duction Authority  and  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Administration,  pennits  construction  of 
new  and  expanded  defense  production  facill- 
Ues  closer  to  existing  Industrial  concentra- 
tions, but  beyond  the  danger  radius  of  10 
miles. 

The  market  area  concept  of  industrial  dis- 
persal, the  State  Department  ot  Commerce 
emphasizes,  does  not  involve  a  change  in  cur- 
rent industrial  location  practices  in  New 
Tork  State.  The  preference  of  industry  for 
sites  in  the  outlying  sections  of  Individual 
market  areas  has  been  increasingly  manifest 
In  the  State  for  over  a  decade,  reflecting  a 
definite  trend  toward  decentralization  rather 
than  dispersal. 

The  Department  points  out  that  the  State 
na»  a  number  of  Integrated  market  areas. 
capable  of  absorbing  and  supporting  new  de- 
fense plants.  These  areas  are  already  served 
by  a  modern  transportation  network,  have 
fOTces  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  labor  and 
are  close  to  the  sources  of  materials  and  sup- 
pUes  needed  for  the  operaUcn  of  new  plants 
Recent  locaUons  in  the  State,  such  as  Weet- 
Inghouse  Bectrlc  at  Emira  and  Bath,  Sono- 
tcne  Corp.  at  Cold  Spring.  Worthlngton 
Pump  it  Machinery  Co.  at  WellsvUle,  Ameri- 
can hardware  Co.  at  HorneU  and  General 
Eectrtc  at  UUca  and  Uverpcol,  attMt  to  th« 
desirability  of  locatKms  in  Mew  York  SUtes 
market  areas. 

With  the  State's  huge  industrial  establish- 
ment as  a  source  of  supply,  with  its  super- 
lauve  rail,  highway  and  air  transport  system. 
Its  host  of  small  businesses  available  for  sub- 
contracting and  a  skiUcd  labor  force  second  to 
none.  Mew  York's  inventory  of  available  sites 
for  plant  dispersal  take  on  added  slgnlflcance 
lor  the  defense  production  program. 


Array  ProcvreneBt  aid  Sndl  BasiiMSt 

REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  CONKECnCDT 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  R£PRESENTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  PATTERSON.   Mr.  Speaker,  agen- 
cie»  of  the  Federal  Government  have  had 


some  dlflkulty  tai  detennlninflr  what  Is 
and  what  is  not  small  business.  I  find 
now  that  the  Springfield  ordnance  dis- 
tiict  of  the  Army  has  made  such  a  de- 
termination, and  I  believe  this  fact 
would  be  of  Invaluable  interest  to  the 
Members  of  Ck)ngress. 

If  a  firm  in  your  congressional  district 
is  of  the  ma«mitude  in  production  facil- 
Ity  and  employment  strength  of  Repub- 
lic Steel,  it  is  entitled  to  favored  consid- 
eration on  the  basis  of  "small  budness 
assistance." 

Let  m?  cite  you  the  case  history  of  two 
contract  bids  and  awards,  one  of  which 
substantiates  the  classification  of  Repub- 
lic Steel  as  a  small  business  enterprise. 

The  Winsted  Manufacturing  Co..  em- 
plosring   approximately   20   people,   has 
been  engaged   in   the  manufacture   of 
scythes  since  1792.    Progress  in  the  de- 
velopment   of    power    machinery    ha^i 
brought  about  a  decline  in  the  market 
for  hand  scythes,  and  this  firm  was  anx- 
ious to  participate  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram to  save  its  plant  and  personnel 
and  to  contribute  to  the  Nation's  welfare. 
Having   been  advised   by  Springflekt 
ordnance  district  that  bids  were  being 
advertised  on  forgings  for  337.003  barrels 
for  the  M-1  rifle,  the  Winsted  Manufac- 
turing Co.  submitted  a  bid  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  of  December  21.  If51. 
The  price  bid  was  87  cents  per  barrel,  and 
the  only  condition  attached  to  the  bid 
was  to  the  effect  that  fRivery  would  be 
made  30  working  days  aftsr  receipt  of 
steel.    It  was  stated  by  the  Winsted  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  that  the  steel  would  be 
purchased  from  the  Republic  Steel  CO.  if 
the  bid  was  accepted.    The  next  lowest 
bid  was  In  the  amount  of  $1.25  per  bar- 
rel.   The  other  bidders  were  Bethlehem 
Steel  k  Peck.  Stowe  li  Wikox,  of  South- 
ington,  Coim. 

Although  aU  three  Udders  had  con- 
formed to  all  conditions  of  the  bid  an- 
nouncement, none  was  certified  at  the 
bid  opening,  but  rather  an  announce- 
ment was  made  that  bids  would  be  kept 
open  imtil  December  26  to  allow  Mid- 
West  Porge.  of  Cleveland,  and  Republic 
Steel,  of  Buffalo,  extra  time  because  of 
mail  delays.     On  this  date— December 
2e— bids    were    opened    and    Republic 
Steel  was  found  to  have  bid  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  higher  than  Winsted  Manu- 
facturing Co.  with  steel  delivery  guar- 
anteed.   It  is  significant  that  Winsted 
was   to   procure   steel   from   this  same 
soinre  for  this  contract.    It  is  astound- 
ing to   note  that   despite   the  slightly 
higher  bid,  Republic  Steel  was  certified 
for  the  contract. 

A  represenUtive  of  Winsted  Manu- 
facturing Co.  appealed  to  Mr.  Atherton. 
the    small    business    representative    at 
Springfield,   who  stated  in  effect   that 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do.    When 
this  matter  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, my  ofiHce  arranged  an  appointment 
for  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Winsted  Manu- 
facturing Co..  with  George  U  Noble,  head 
of  small  business  in  the  Anny  Ordnance 
branch    in    the    Pentagon.    Mr.    Noble 
called  Springfield  to  request  that  no  final 
action  be  taken   on  this   bid  until  he 
Visited  there  on  January  9.   Despite  this 
request,  the  Awards  Board  assigned  the 
contract  to  Republic  Steel  on  January 
7.    When  Mr  Noble  was  unable  to  reach 


Springfield  on  January  0.  because  of  an 
accident,  the  contract  was  let  the  a^nr*^ 
afternoon  to  Republic  Steel. 

Immediately  after  this  sequence  of 
events,  Mr.  Jackson  was  informed  of  a 
prime  contract  being  offered  for  th« 
manufacture  of  M-1  rifltt.  and  requested 
information  as  to  the  bidders  in  order  to 
pursue  jiubcontract  work  for  the  forging 
operations.  Colonel  Kibbler  at  Spring- 
field Ordnance  refused  this  information 
stating  that  Mr.  Noble  had  ordered  it 
withheld  from  prospective  subcon- 
tractors. 

Even  In  the  face  of  these  rebuffs  to  a 
legitimate  small  tHisiness  concern,  Mr. 
Jackson  sought  information  relating  to 
future  bids  for  M-1  rifle  gxm  barrels.  He 
was  told  by  Mr  Noble  on  January  15  tl.at 
no  such  procurement  was  being  con- 
sidered as  of  that  time,  but  he— Mr. 
Jackson— would  be  notified  of  the  next 
bid  opportunity.  Pers<xial  checking 
periodically  after  this  time  resulted  in 
the  same  answer  being  given — Spring- 
field Ordnance  was  rM>t  seeking  bids  on 
that  article  at  the  time. 

On  February  5  Mr.  Jackson  discovered 
that  a  bid  invitation.  No.  ORD-19-058_ 
52-127  was  Issued  on  January  10  for  the 
same  gun  barrels.  It  Is  important  to 
ncte  that  the  date  of  issuance  was  5  days 
prior  to  Mr.  Nobles  assurance  that  no 
such  bid  invitation  was  contemplated. 
The  closing  date  for  bids  was  January 
30.  which  precluded  the  Winsted  Manu- 
facturing Co.  from  bidding  as  this  In- 
viUUon  had  not  come  to  their  attention 
until  F^ebruary  5.  I  have  in  my  file  a 
copy  of  that  bid  announcement  withlhe 
dates  clearly  sUted  thereon. 

Here  are  two  evident  breaches  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Springfield 
ordnance  district  The  first  to.  in  my 
opinion,  more  than  that.  It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  statutes  governing  the  award- 
ing of  contracts,  and  of  regulations  pre- 
scribed to  assist  small  business. 

Let  me  quote  a  very  appropriate  sec- 
tion from  Military  ProducUon  News  of 
Petaniary  is.  This  is  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Indus- 
trial Services  Branch: 

Item  2-11.  Bid  contract  awards  to  smaU 
business:  By  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, advertised  bid  contracU  may  be  awarded 
to  saaall  busincas  even  at  above  low  Ud. 
"*bsti  such  action  Is  In  the  public  Intsrast" 
or  wtosn  SmaU  Defense  Plants  Administra- 
tion and  the  contracting  agency  JolnUy  de- 
termine that  It  is  "In  the  Interest  of  nK>- 
bUlalng  full  productive  capacity,  or  in  tb« 
Interest  of  the  national  defense  program" 
Opportunity  may  be  given  uncucoessful 
bidders  in  the  small -business  class  to  matcii 
the  low  bid.  making  it  possible  to  split  up 
contract*  at  no  additional  cost  to  tha 
Oovcmmsnt. 

If  thto  to  evidence  of  the  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Army  for  small  businefs. 
It  Is  time  Congress  reexamined  the  en- 
tire defense  program  as  it  effects  the 
mdustrial    program.      When    RepubUc 
Steel,  with  its  many  thousands  of  em- 
ployees,  is   favored   over   the   Winsted 
Manufacturing  Co.  with  20  employees, 
an  investigation  into  procurement  prac- 
tices is  long  overdue.    Perhaps  the  fiy 
In  the  ointment  was  that  the  Winsted 
Manufacturing    Co.    was    to    privately 
finance  any  expansions  needed.    If  there 
to  evidence  anywhere  in  America  that 
individual  initiative  stiU  extots,  Oovem- 
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ment  agencies  are  quick  to  counteract 
thto  trend  for  fear  that  dependence  upon 
government  will  not  expand. 

The  Procurement  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  being 
advised  of  thto  mater,  azxl  an  investi- 
gation should  be  undertaken  by  them 
immediately. 


The  Railroad  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i     HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaooN 
III  THX  8SKATK  OF  THE  ITNITED  8TATSS 

'        Tuesday.  March  11.  1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  four  edito- 
rials dealing  with  the  existing  strike  on 
certain  of  the  railroads,  and  with  the 
threat  of  the  strike  extending. 

The  first  to  an  editorial  entitled  "Oov- 
emmenfs  Strike,"  published  In  the 
Washington  Post;  the  second,  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "The  Railroad  Strike."  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal;  the 
third,  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Long 
Dtopute,"  pubUshed  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  and.  fourth,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Behind  the  Rail  Crisis."  pub- 
Itohed  in  the  New  York  Times.  Each  of 
these  editoiiato  appeared  in  the  respec- 
tive issues  of  March  11.  1952. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  had  tl-ie  administration,  18  months 
ago.  accepted  what  I  think  to  the  only 
sound  procedural  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  threatened  railroad  strikes,  name- 
ly, arbitration,  the  American  people 
would  not  now  be  confronted  with  the 
present  very  serious  cristo  in  the  railroad 
industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  four  edi- 
toriato  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post  of  March   11, 
I  19521 

CovBurMXKT's  SraiKS 

The  Btrilce  of  three  raiht)ad  operating 
unions  against  the  New  York  Central  System 
can  be  told  pretty  largely  at  the  door  of  the 
admlnistraUon.  The  walk -out  is  a  desperate 
move  on  the  part  of  men  who  feel  they  have 
nothing  to  lose  from  this  drastic  method  of 
focusing  public  attention  on  their  plight. 
The  railroad)  have  been  under  Army  control 
since  the  summer  of  1950.  Thus  the  primary 
responsibility  for  attempting  to  work  out  a 
ssttlnnent  of  the  3-year-old  dispute  between 
Ubor  and  management  has  devolved  and  now 
devolves  upon  the  administration.  It  has 
hitherto  neglected  its  duty  miserably. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  thU  newspaper 
condones  the  strike.  At  best.  It  U  an  incon- 
venience foisted  upon  Innocent  psssengers; 
at  worst,  it  could  spread  into  a  Nation-wide 
Ue-up  that  In  the  naUonal  interest  would 
call  for  a  court  injunction.  Will  the  strike 
actually  become  a  national  emergency?  That 
depends  upon  whether  union  leaders  stick 
to  what  is  apparently  their  plan  of  striking 
one  railroad  at  a  time,  or  whether  the  walk- 
out gets  out  of  hand. 

At  any  rate,  an  interesting  legal  point  to 
presented.  The  unions  have  gone  through 
all  the  procedures  prescribed  In  the  Railway 
Labsr  Act.  They  gf  ve  ample  warning  of  their 
Intei^t  to  sUike.    Yet  the  railroads  are  imder 


Oovernment  control.  Does  this  fact  make  a 
strike  illegal,  even  though  the  raUroad  com- 
panies continue  to  receive  their  revenues? 

The  striking  unions  could,  of  course,  liave 
accepted  management's  offer,  as,  Indeed,  one 
operating  union,  the  toalnmen,  did  last 
spring  Rightly  or  wrongly,  however,  the 
unions  feel  that  this  offer  is  discriminatory, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  40-hour 
week.  And  there  to  nothing  presently  In  the 
law  which  binds  the  uniuas  to  accept  a  set- 
tlement which  they  oppose. 

Much  of  the  present  trouble  stems  from 
the  manner  in  which  a  presidential  emer- 
gency board  was  appointed  last  fall  In  the 
firemen's  dispute.  Members  were  selected  oy 
the  White  House  without  reference  to  the 
union  or  to  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
The  union  objected  to  two  of  the  three  mem- 
bers, but  they  were  appointed  anyway.  The 
union  then  refused  to  accept  the  board's 
recommendations,  noting  that  they  closely 
paralleled  management's  offer. 

Unquestionably,  there  has  been  more  than 
a  little  intransigence  on  the  part  of  the 
unions.  This,  however,  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  Is  that  the  administration,  having 
Intervened  in  the  dtopute,  flubbed  Its  job 
altogether.  After  the  emergency  board  had 
made  lU  report,  there  was  still  time  to  try 
to  put  the  dispute  in  new  hands.  Thto 
newspaper  suggested  that  Secretary  of  Labor 
Tobln  might  have  made  an  appropriate 
mediator,  and  tliat  only  relatively  little  give 
and  take  would  be  required.  But  the  ad- 
ministration studioiuly  ignored  the  problem. 

There  still  may  be  time  for  a  new  effort 
to  get  tobor  and  management  together:  in- 
deed, it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  strike  can  be 
settled  without  such  an  effort,  unless,  of 
course,  the;  ^  to  recourse  to  sheer  force — and 
that  would  breed  new  resentments.  More 
fundamentally,  however,  we  think  it  Is  time 
for  Coni  -ess  to  take  a  hand  in  revising  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  Disputes  which  tie  up 
major  arteries  of  transportation  are  Intoler- 
able. Seemingly  the  only  way  to  bring  both 
unions  and  managements  to  resolve  their 
differences  within  the  act  U  to  institute  as 
a  last  resort  a  form  of  limited  compulsory 
arbitration  that  would  be  binding  on  both 
sides.  That  would  erlve  new  Impetus  to  that 
long-neglected  process— collective  bargain- 
ing— and  it  would  bypass  the  sort  of  White 
House  Ineptitude  that  has  helped  create  the 
{resent  mess. 

(Fr(»n  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  11, 
19521 

The  RAnju3AD  Strikk 

In  so  badly  muddled  a  situation  as  that 
In  which  tobor  relations  on  the  railroads 
are  now,  it  would  be  foolhardy  for  an  out- 
sider to  attempt  to  say  who  to  right  and 
who  to  wrong.  But  we  think  a  few  perti- 
nent observations  can  be  made. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  clear  that  Congress 
and  the  President  have  had  too  much  faith 
in  an  old  wartime  authority  of  the  Oovern- 
ment to  seize  the  railroads  as  a  means  of 
keeping  trains  moving  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency.  In  only  some  vaguely  legal  or 
nominal  sense  have  the  railroads  been  In 
the  Government's  possession  since  their  seiz- 
ure in  August  of  1950.  They  have  since 
been  and  are  now  being  operated  by  railroad 
men  for  the  account  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies. Fictitiously,  the  Army  Is  in  charge 
of  the  raU  lines. 

So  there  Is  some  basis  for  the  statement  of 
D.  B.  Robertson,  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen.  in 
reply  to  a  reporter's  question  whether  the 
present  walkout  in  the  Middle  West  was  a 
strike  against  the  Oovernment.  He  said: 
"The  Oovernment  will  have  to  answer 
Whether  this  to  a  strike  against  it  or  against 
the  railroad  managements.  We  don't  know 
who  our  employers  are." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  official  Joint  state- 
ment issued  in  Cleveland  by  the  heads  of 


the  three  striking  unions  contains  some  mto- 
leadlng  half  truths.  It  asserU  that  the  train- 
operating  employees  remained  at  work  after 
the  carriers  had  rejected  their  offer  to  ar- 
bitrate, doing  so  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves, because  they  have  received  no  nego- 
tiated mcrease  since  1948.  This  Ignores  the 
fact  that  in  December  of  1950  the  top  officers 
of  the  four  train  crew  brotherhoods  ap- 
proved terms  of  settlement  which  included 
wage  increases. 

The  settlement  was  rejected  by  the  divi- 
sion chairmen  of  the  brotherhoods,  whose 
approval  was  required.  One  of  their  objec- 
tions was  that  the  December  agreement  pro- 
posed to  postpone  application  of  the  40-hour 
week  to  yardmen.  The  division  chairmen 
demanded  that  it  be  made  effective  at  once 
and  that  greater  wage  increases  be  granted 
than  those  which  their  superior  officers  had 
approved.  Months  toter  the  trainmen's 
brotherhood  settled  for  higher  wages  and 
agreed  that  the  40-hour  week  for  yardmen 
should  be  deferred. 

It  follows  that  the  engineers,  firemen,  and 
conductors  have  been  without  any  Increase 
in  wage  scales  this  long  time  by  their  own 
choice.  But  the  dtopute  to  complicated  by 
the  desire  of  railroad  managenaent  to  open 
up  certain  of  the  existing  work  rules,  which 
have  an  Important  bearing  on  weekly  or 
monthly  earnings  under  any  pay  scale.  And 
unconfirmed  reports  have  represented  the 
unions  as  preparing  to  demand  work  rules 
more  expensive  to  the  companies  than  those 
now  In  force. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  Bendetsen 
has  announced  that  the  Oovernment  to  con- 
sidering  appropriate  action  in  case  the  strike 
continues  or  spreads.  Presumably  this 
means  asking  for  a  court  Injunction  against 
the  strikers  or  any  railroad  employees  who 
might  Join  them.  It  would  be  still  more 
appropriate,  we  think,  if  the  Oovernment 
should  first  retire  from  its  foolish  position 
of  nominal  and  futile  possession  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

[Fr<xn   the   New   York   Herald   Trlbime   of 
March  11,  1952) 

The  Lono  Dispxns 

The  strike  of  5,000  engineers,  conductors, 
and  firemen  which  has  crippled  rail  service 
in  the  West  to  the  outcome  of  disputes  go- 
ing back  3  years.  The  issues  are  compli- 
cated, so  much  so  that  in  the  area  of 
changes  in  work  rules  the  public  has  not 
even  been  presented  with  the  facts  essential 
for  a  judgment.  The  whole  picture  to  con- 
fused by  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have 
technically  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Oov- 
ernment since  August  1950.  The  processes 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  which  so  long  or- 
dered the  settlement  of  disputes,  have  been 
exhausted  and  have  hardly  left  a  memory  of 
how  they  worked  or  what  they  involved.  The 
three  key  unions  are  now  striking  against 
the  Oovernment;  yet  the  fact  of  Oovernment 
possession  is  so  much  a  formality  and  a 
fiction  that  what  ought  to  be  decisive  in- 
fluence against  any  stoppage  has  lost  much 
of  its  effectiveness. 

The  strike  Itself  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue  or  expand;  for  even  a  stoppage  lim- 
ited in  geographic  area  extends  its  effects 
widely  through  the  economy,  and  especially 
in  a  time  when  a  great  national  effort  has  ab- 
BCK-bed  the  normal  slack.  Any  Interference 
with  rail  transport  to  a  dangerous  undertak- 
ing, the  full  consequences  of  which  cannot 
be  foreseen.  A  single  shipment  of  military 
supplies  delayed  or  diverted  can  mean  a 
difference  between  life  and  death  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  world. 

Something  of  advantage  may  emerge  nev- 
ertheless, to  gild  the  bitter  pill  of  the  unlcns' 
reckless  action.  The  whole  situation  of  the 
railroads  deserves  the  attention  and  con- 
cern of  the  public;  yet  It  has  been  obscured 
and  covered  up  by  the  passage  of  time. 
There  are  questions  for  which  answers  must 
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be  foiind.  Why  did  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
fall  Why  has  Qovemment  possenlon  been 
allowed  to  continue  for  so  long  and  to  be 
SO  sterile  In  achieving  a  settlement?  Why 
baa  bitterness  been  heaped  on  bitterness, 
and  confusion  on  confusion,  until  any  clear 
resolution  of  the  dispute  seems  more  distant 
than  at  the  start?  Obviously  the  answers 
to  these  questions  go  deeper  than  technical 
or  legal  considerations;  they  touch  the  quali- 
ty of  the  leadership  and  the  moral  authority 
of  the  Democratic  administration.  Even  as 
the  public  gropes  for  a  cure  It  knows  that 
responsibility  for  the  dlaeaae  rests  at  the 
highest  leveU. 

I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Times  of  March  11, 

1952] 

BsHiKD  TBI  Ran.  Cusis 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  planning  to 
ask  for  a  court  order,  restraining  the  three 
railroad  brotherhoods  which  called  a  strike 
on  the  New  York  Central  lines  west  of  Buf- 
falo and  halted  yard  operations  In  the  St. 
Louis  terminal,  from  extending  the  walkout 
and  directing  them  to  order  the  5,000  engi- 
neers, flrenjen,  and  conductors  to  restore 
service.  No  doubt  the  court  will  grant  the 
request  promptly.  It  Is  expected  that  union 
compliance  will  be  Just  as  prompt,  for  ap- 
parently the  brotherhoods  have  chosen  this 
method  of  testing  their  status  under  what 
they  term  as  the  "token"  Government  seizure 
of  Augtist  1990,  when  a  strike  threat  made 
this  step  unavoidable. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's action,  no  matter  how  strongly 
the  court  upholds  the  temporary  restraining 
order,  or  in  what  langviage  it  may  condemn 
the  strike.  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  this 
will  only  determine  one  Important  segment 
of  a  complicated  dispute  that  is  nearly  3 
years  old  and  that  has  confronted  the  Oov- 
emment  with  several  crises. 

In  its  broadest  scope  the  dispute  embraced 
demands  for  the  40-hour,  5-day  week  at  the 
same  pay  as  the  48-bovir,  e-day  week  for 
switchmen  and  yardmen,  wage  Increases  for 
men  In  road  service,  and  changes  in  certain 
operating  rules.  A  "memorandum  of  agree- 
ment" signed  at  the  White  House  in  Decem- 
ber 1050.  by  the  four  union  chiefs  and  man- 
agement spokesmen  was  repudiated  later  by 
the  brotherhoods'  general  chairmen.  Last 
May  the  trainmen  pulled  out  of  the  dispute 
and  made  a  separate  settlement  based  large- 
ly on  the  White  Hoxise  memorandum,  but 
the  unions  now  on  strike  have  held  out. 

This  series  of  disputes  has  r\in  the  gamut 
of  all  the  machinery  of  the  Bailway  Labor 
Act  with  little  result  except  to  exacerbate 
feelings  on  both  aides.  A  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  and  tried  its  hand 
at  mediation,  but  with  little  result.  There 
have  been  innumerable  conferences  by  the 
parties  across  the  Uble  and  with  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board.  Still,  for  three 
brotherhoods  at  least,  the  underlying  dis- 
pute remains.  It  la  no  longer  a  matter 
of  wagea  but  of  working  rules.  These  are 
held  dearly  by  the  unions,  which  claim  they 
were  won  as  a  result  of  60  years*  struggle. 
The  carriers  maintain  that  some  rules  are 
obsolete,  retard  efficient  operation  and.  in 
effect,  comprise  "feather-bedding." 

Would  not  arbitration,  then,  be  the  best 
way  out?  For  several  of  the  disputed  nilea 
that  was  what  the  trainn^n  agreed  to  most 
relvictantly  last  May.  The  arbitral  award  was 
not  to  the  union's  liking,  but  it  Is  abiding  by 
the  decision.  However,  the  other  three  or- 
ganisations still  refuse  to  submit  these  rales 
to  similar  adjudication  and,  instead,  have 
proposed,  at  one  time  or  another,  that  the 
entire  dispute,  including  wages,  be  arbi- 
trated or  that  a  settlement  be  made  on  the 
\  basis  of  wages  alone,  excluding  possible  rules 
changes. 

The  dispute  over  arbitration  has  become  so 
complicated  that  It  would  seem  an  arbiter 
was  required  to  decide  the  questions  which 


should  be  arbitrated.  This  Is  obvious  becaiise 
both  sides  realize  that  any  deviation  from 
the  already  existing  arbitral  award  made  In 
the  trainmen's  case  would  compel  the  car- 
riers to  modify  that  award  and  so  It  to  eaay 
to  understand  why  the  carriers  are  loath  to 
make  a  possible  move  In  that  direction. 

This  Impasse,  It  seems  to  us,  can  be  broken, 
as  we  stated  in  this  space  last  September, 
only  by  the  direct  action  of  President  Tru- 
man. The  dispute  has  outworn  all  the  law's 
machinery.  Unless  new  faces  are  brought 
Into  the  picture,  unless  men  of  the  highest 
technical  elBelency  and  probity  and  who 
have  not  hitherto  been  entangled  In  the 
dispute  are  named  by  the  President  to  Inves- 
tigate the  case  in  all  Its  ramifications,  the 
dispute  will  continue  from  crisis  to  crisis, 
further  endangering  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
and  resulting  In  additional  deterioration  of 
labor-management  relations. 


Rc«ir«iMit  •£  Dipt  Rkoda  l^iSum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  WTOICINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBi 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1952 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  onan- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
tor;  Dafly  News  of  last  Thursday.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  tributes  paid  to  Capt. 
Rhoda  Milliken,  head  of  the  women's 
bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. 

Captain  Milliken  has  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  professional  department  the 
bureau  which  she  heads.  She  has 
studied  the  work  of  such  departments 
here  and  abroad.  She  was  called  to  Fbrt 
Worth,  Tex.,  to  organize  a  similar  bu- 
reau there. 

In  selecting  the  women  to  work  in  the 
department,  riie  has  gradually  raised 
qualifications  until  she  has  a  force  of 
trained,  understanding  policewomen 
whose  work  is  outstanding  among  dUes 
all  over  the  country. 

Further  proof  of  the  record  in  which 
the  citizens  of  Washington  hold  her  is 
given  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
who  list  her  as  qualified  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy on  the  Board  of  District  Com- 
missioners created  by  the  retirement  of 
Commissioner  Young.  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  deal  with  District  matters  are 
always  appreciative  of  fine  work  done 
by  District  employees.  We  especially 
wish  at  this  time  to  commend  an  out- 
standing public  servant,  and  to  wish  her 
well,  while  expressing  our  regret  at  the 
fact  that  she  feels  she  must  leave  the 
position  she  has  filled  so  capably  and 
humanely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edl- 
toi-ial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

CaPT.  RBODA  MnxKzir 

Forthright,  Intelligent  Capt.  Rhoda  MUll- 
ken,  Washington's  No.  1  policewoman,  has 
asked  tot  voluntary  retirement.  She's  going 
to  Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  and  build  a  little  home 
overlooking  the  Atlantic. 

She  wont  write  a  book.  She  hasnt  kept 
a  diary.  She's  retiring  at  an  early  age  be- 
cause she  believes  it's  good  for  an  individual 
and  good  for  an  organization  If  the  top  brass 


doesn't  sit  around,  "waiting  till  they're  100 
years  old  before  they  get  out." 

Captain  Milliken  Is  a  pioneer.  She  went 
Into  police  work  when  the  use  of  women  m 
olQcers  was  still  In  the  tryout  stage. 

She  has  seen  a  lot  of  things  happen  here. 
For  example,  end  of  uncontrolled  baby 
brokerage  and  etrengthentng  of  adoptloii 
safeguards;  a  new  JuvenUe  court  law;  mm 
child  labor  law;  reorganization  of  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Department. 

For  10  years  Captain  Milliken  has  been 
working  hopefully  on  plans  for  a  new  and 
modern  woman's  bureau.  This  has  not  been 
built.  When  It  Is  built,  she  says  modem 
architeotural  devalopments  win  make  It  a 
more  efficient  and  more  humane  place  for 
confinement  oi  women  and  children.  No 
bars,  but  "^ery  firm"  windows;  no  radiators 
for  frenzied  drunks  to  tear  out  and  torn 
around  detention  rooms. 

Captain  Milliken  Is  the  very  finest  type  of 
police  oOoer,  feminine  or  otherwise.  We 
know  she  will  be  missed  here,  but  we  hope 
she  enjoys  to  the  fullest  her  well-earned 
leisure  years  ahead  in  her  little  house  over- 
looking the  Atlantic. 


WiUnfiiess  To  fay  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OP  OMBOW 

IN  IHX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  11,  19S2 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
resolution  from  the  town  of  Newport, 
Vt.,  read  in  the  Senate  today  by  the 
Jtmior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PLAHvns],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hare  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD,  a  very  penetrating  article  on 
the  tax  problem  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Poet 
this  morning.  In  offering  this  article 
for  the  Record,  I  endorse  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Lippmann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscon, 
as  follows: 

Today  akd  Tomoibow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

wnxuroiraas  to  pat  taxkb 

After  a  bit  of  traveling  bMk  and  fortli 
across  the  country.  I  would  say  that  poll- 
ttclans  and  candidates  and  alao  mere  states- 
men will  need  to  appraise  correctly  the  effect 
of  the  accumulating  taxes.  The  effect  U  a 
complicated  one  to  unravel.  But  for  a  be- 
flimlng  my  impreaalon  is  that  the  tax  Issue 
does  not  yet  turn  upon  the  people's  ability 
to  pay :  It  turns  on  their  willingness  to  pay — 
on  their  giuwtng  resistance  to  the  mounting 
demands  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Taxes,  partlcularty  the  very  visible  Income 
taxes,  have  reached  a  point  where  they  are 
biting— not  every  family  by  a  count  of  beads, 
but  a  great  mass  of  the  people,  a  big  majortty 
of  them.  High  taxes  are  no  longer  the  griev- 
ance of  the  rich  and  the  very  well-to-do. 

The  American  Ux  burden,  which  is  now 
above  80  percent  of  the  national  Income,  ta 
already  beyond  the  Mmlt  which  Colin  Olwk 
eettmated  as  safe  If  Inflstlon  Is  to  be  pre- 
vented. He  fixed  the  limit  at  25  percent. 
There  Is  a  wide  agreement  among  men  quali- 
fied to  Judge  that  Colin  Clark's  theory  Is  cor- 
rect and  that  when  the  tax  take  rises  toward 
40  percent  It  la  Impossible  to  control  Infla- 
tion even  with  a  balanced  btidget  and  a  firm 
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control  of  credit.  Undoubtedly  there  Is  a 
feeling  in  this  cotmtry  of  apprehension 
which  ta  a  kind  of  practical  confirmation  of 
Clark's  theory.  Tet.  despite  all  this,  It  can 
not  be  said  In  the  face  of  our  abounding 
prosperity  and  the  luxurlovu  standard  of  the 
life  of  such  great  masses  of  the  people  that 
the  taxes  today  are  causing  real  hardship 
for  many.  The  people  could  and  would.  If 
they  felt  they  had  to,  stand  a  much  greater 
burden. 

This  Is  not.  however,  the  main  point  of 
Um  situation  today.  The  main  point  about 
taxes  in  a  free  country  Is  that  the  people's 
willingness  to  pay  la,  when  taxes  are  at  high 
levels  the  critical  oonsldaratlon.  Not  only 
France  but  many  other  countries  lUustrate 
this  conclusion.  Now  the  willingness  of  our 
people  to  pay  la  being  much  reduced  by  two 
highly  charged  negative  currents.  One  Is 
the  series  of  stories  of  corruption,  most  par- 
ticularly those  which  allege  favoritism  and 
dishonesty  in  collecting  the  very  taxes  that 
■o  many  people  are  sweating  so  hard  to  pay. 
The  other  Is  a  very  considerable  distrust  and 
doubt  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  probable 
sueoeas  of  the  foreign  poUdes  which  caU  for 
•o  much  nK>oey. 

I  do  not  have  the  Impreeslon  that  there  la 
any  articulate  general  demand  for  a  differ- 
ent policy — for  cvijlng  the  war  Into  China 
or  for  wlthdrawli^wtthln  our  oceanic  fron- 
tiers. It  seems  to  me,  rather,  that  there  is 
a  wide  feeling  that  Prealdent  Tniman  meaiu 
pretty  well  and  would  like  very  much  to  do 
the  right  thing  but  that  somehow  nothing 
ever  turns  out  as  well  as  the  official  adver- 
tisements promised  when  the  big  sacrlflcea 
are  t>eing  sold  to  the  people. 

The  President's  Inability  to  bring  the 
Korean  war  to  any  definite  conclusion  is,  I 
believe,  the  main  source  of  the  discontent. 
It  la  DO  more  than  my  own  personal  opinion 
but  I  feel  reasonably  sure  myself  that  the 
manner  In  which  the  administration  has 
allowed  the  negotiations  to  be  handled  has 
been  having  a  subtle  but  highly  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  confidence  of  the  people.  They 
are  not  appreciating  the  haggling  arotind 
the  fringes  of  the  real  Issues  in  Korea. 

I  may  overestimate  this  particular  discon- 
tent baeauss  I  feel  strongly  about  the  Korean 
affair.  But  there  Is  UtUe  doubt  that  there  Is 
enough  discontent  centering  around  taxes 
and  foreign  policy  to  support  a  partisan  and 
factional  assault  on  the  soft  underbeUy  at 
the  budget — on  the  eight  billions  for  ooun- 
trtee  abroad  who  have  no  votes  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  The  aaaault  would  be  sus- 
tained by  a  certain  feeling  of  Justification 
because  the  Triuaan  adnUnlstratlon  has  been 
announcing  the  dawn  cS  a  new  day  too  often 
and  threatening  the  end  of  the  world  when- 
ever It  needs  more  money.  There  Is  also  a 
powerful  Infiuence  emanating  from  thoae 
who  have  learned  how  fragile,  how  narrow 
the  margins  of  safety  are  In  otir  complicated 
operations  from  Japan  around  through  For- 
mosa to  Indochina  and  across  the  Middle 
■aat  to  north  Africa  and  to  France  and  Oer- 
many.  There  is  not  a  government  among 
our  leading  allies  which  rests  on  a  reliable 
working  majority. 

There  is  much  truth  In  the  feelings  that 
rise  from  all  this  and  It  seems  most  probable 
to  me  that  events  will  compel — as  Lisbon 
already  Indicates — a  far-reaching  revision  of 
Important  aspects  of  the  Truman-Acheson 
policies.  But  it  would  be  very  dangerous 
Indeed — more  dangeroxjs  than  It  would  be 
advisable  to  say — If  theee  feelings  led  to  a 
blind  and  Impetuous  revolt  In  Congress 
against  the  appropriations  for  foreign  aid. 
to  butcher's  cuts  which  would  afford  no 
noticeable  relief  to  the  American  taxpayer 
but  could  very  easily  rupture  the  thin  mar- 
gins in  a  key  country  like  France. 

Congress  should  not  take  such  a  gamble. 
It  is  a  bad  bet  to  risk  so  mtich  to  win  so  very 
little.  Congress  should  vote  the  full  sums 
asked,  and  without  crippling   amendments 


or  too  much  fiery  speechmaklng.  Congress 
abould  do  that  not  because  the  present  pol- 
icy la  in  all  respects  well  founded  or  wisely 
administered.  The  money  ahould  be  voted 
this  spring  because  Congress,  and  the  Repub- 
licans in  particular,  should  not  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  wrecking  a  policy  which  they 
do  not  now  have  the  power  to  alter  cod- 
structlvely. 

They  should  do  everything  to  avoid  a 
crack-up  of  the  existing  structiire  at  a  time 
when  for  so  many  long  months  ahead  we 
cannot  hope  to  have  an  administration 
which  la  strong  enough  to  revise  the  policy 
where  It  needs  It.  or  to  pick  up  and  mend 
the  pieces  if  there  is  a  crack-up. 


The  19S2  Electioiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXirNSTI.VAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  19S2 

Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
enUtled  "Thinking  It  Over."  written  by 
Austin  V.  Wood,  and  published  in  the 
Martinsburg  (W.  Va.)  Journal  of  March 
1,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

TKDncoro  Ir  Ovaa 
(By  Axistln  V.  Wood) 

As  this  presidential  year  of  1952  edges  its 
way  toward  final  decision  next  November, 
more  and  more  of  our  political  leaders  ven- 
ture Into  reckless  statements  of  why  this  or 
that  candidate  can  or  cannot  win. 

In  their  zealous  efforts  to  analyze  existing 
c<Hidltlons  in  terms  of  votes,  they  too  often 
forget  the  all-important  factor  that  upsets 
many  election  forecasts — the  grassroot  senti- 
ments of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American 
people. 

An  example  of  thla  is  the  widely  regarded, 
nonprofit  Dunn  Survey,  of  Greenwich. 
Conn.  Thla  survey  foresaw  quite  accurately 
the  outcome  of  the  IMS  Prealdentlal  election. 
On  the  basis  of  past  performance,  the  nat* 
txrai  inclination  would  be  to  accept  Its  find- 
ings at  greater  wcH-th  than  many  of  the  other 
surveys  which  were  completely  fooled  by  the 
outcome. 

The  Dunn  Survey,  almost  a  year  before  the 
votes  are  cast,  says  Mr.  Truman,  or  his  hand- 
picked  candidate,  wUl  be  elected  President. 
The  Senate  will  continue  to  be  Democratic. 

The  analysis  pays  no  concern  to  public 
thinking  on  such  matters  as  administration 
scandals,  or  with  the  great  and  troublesome 
questions  raised  by  Mr.  Truman's  foreign 
policy,  or  with  the  astronomical  Federal 
budget  and  its  inflationary  Influences.  It 
simply  does  not  believe  that  these  questions 
will  influence  one  way  or  another  the  con- 
siderations It  sees  as  the  controUlng  factor. 

To  the  Dunn  Survey,  there  Is  only  one  fac- 
tor— the  Federal  payroll  vote.  This  vote 
sees  only  one  Issue,  namely  that  of  staying 
In  office.  The  survey  predicts  that  this  will 
be  the  marginal  vote  which  will  determine 
the  way  the  election  goes.  This  year  it  will 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  40  per- 
cent popular  vote  which  might  be  expected 
to  go  to  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  64 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  (less  any  defect- 
ion by  the  Couth ) .  which  Mr.  Truman,  or  his 
hand-picked  candidate  very  likely  will  re- 
ceive. 


Records  would  indicate  that  administra- 
tions of  the  past  two  decades  have  followed 
largely  the  strange  theals  of  tax  and  tax. 
spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect.  This  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  compelling  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing the  easy-money.  Inflationary  poli- 
cies, big  budgeu  and  big  spendlngs.  A 
strong,  active  and  reliable  Federal  payroll 
vote  no  doubt  plays  the  all -important  part 
in  the  Triiman  administration's  campaign 
plans. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  If  the  Republican 
campaign  this  jrear  resembles  those  of  the 
past  two  Presidential  elections  the  Dunn 
Survey  will  turn  out  to  be  100  percent  right. 
Only  an  aroiised  people  can  defeat  the  over- 
whelming political  machine  that  has  been 
built  up  by  the  Administration  over  the 
past  number  of  years,  and  otur  people  may 
be  aroused  only  by  a  campaign  In  which  the 
Issues  are-  clearly  drawn  and  clearly,  fully, 
and  publicly  debated. 

If,  however.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  are  sincerely  desirous  of  cleansing  the 
stench  from  the  nation's  political  house  and 
are  willing  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  that 
task,  then  no  political  machine,  no  group  of 
officeholders,  no  organized  minorities  can 
stop  them. 

The  American  people  can.  If  they  will, 
crack  the  normal  40  percent  popular  vote 
taken  for  granted  by  the  administration. 
Early  registration  returns  from  aU  parts  of 
the  country  show  decisive  defections  in  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  blindly  vote  to 
continue  In  the  office  the  present  Inept  ad- 
ministration. Rumblings  of  positive  anti- 
administration  actions  grow  louder  and 
louder  in  the  so-called  Solid  South.  In  all 
sections  of  our  country,  prominent  Demo- 
crats Join  In  warning  to  their  party  leaders 
of  a  likely  debacle  at  the  polls. 

To  achieve  the  goal  there  must  be  an 
emphaals  upon  the  great  and  grave  Issues  of 
the  day.  It  must  be  made  evident  without 
question  that  a  new  leadership  wUl  be.  In 
fact,  a  different  leadership.  It  must  be 
shown  clearly  that  all  the  evils  of  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  rooted  out  to  be  replaced 
with  vision  and  the  decision  necessary  to 
safegTiard  the  nation. 

This  Is  the  only  hope  for  a  great  awak- 
ening by  Americans  today.  Oreat  majorities 
of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  want 
only  the  opportunity  to  register  their  great 
disgust — the  privilege  which  has  been  denied 
them  too  long  during  the  past  two  decadee. 


Natioul  MisrepraseBts  Escmlater  CIraM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OP  MZW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1952 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcosd.  I  include 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Northern 
Light.  This  is  the  ofBcial  publication 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  refutes  some 
of  the  very  uiifalr  criticisms  of  the  es- 
calator clause— H.  R.  4981 — which  I  in- 
troduced. 

These  criticisms  have  been  made  by 
people  who  are  not  interested  in  the  real 
welfare  of  the  rank-and-file  postal  and 
civil-service  employees,  but  in  their  own 
jobs. 
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The  escalator  clause  is  so  simple  and 
workable  that  for  that  very  reason  It 
may  be  hard  to  pass.  We  are  used  to 
red  tape,  double  talk,  and  time  and  labor- 
consuming  methods,  and  the  direct,  sim- 
ple approach  meets  with  distrust  and 
suspicion. 

The  article  follows: 

NatIOHAL    lilSSEPRZSZMTS    ESCAUITOS    CLATJSI 

lasTxs 
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The  February  taaue  of  tbe  Union  Postal 
Clerk  contains  a  statement  by  tbe  national 
executive  committee  sgainst  escalator 
clauses.  To  support  tbeir  argxunent  sgalnst 
such  clauses,  they  publish  a  table  analyzing 
what  would  have  happened  If  such  clauses 
had  been  in  effect  since  1939.  In  explanation 
thay  assert  that  the  chart  "Illustrates  how 
•dvsnely  the  St.  George  amendment  would 
operate  had  it  been  adopted."  The  St. 
Oeorge  amendment  was  made  last  session  of 
Congress  and  provides  $50  for  every  point  of 
change  in  the  price  index  of  BLS  to  be  ad- 
justed semiannuaUy.  The  chart  taices  our 
to.j  automatic  grade  as  oi  July  1.  1961.  or 
%4Ji^0  and  then  tbey  work  It  backwards  to 
show  that  on  May  1,  1943,  that  amendment 
would  frovlde  9970  annual  salary. 

TO  so  illustrate  this  amendment  without 
any  further  cxiHanation  Ulustrates  how  un- 
fair oar  executive  committee  can  be  when 
tt  argues  an  kssoe.  More  illustrative  of  the 
aetkm  of  the  amendment  could  have  been 
shown  by  beginning  at  1989  and  adding  $60 
(or  every  point  of  rise  In  the  index  to  give 
you  a  figure  of  present  salary  of  $6,600.  The 
method  used  of  working  baekwarda  Is  not 
only  not  realistic.  It  Is  blaUntly  luifalr 
portrayal,  which  no  other  opponents  to  such 
clauses  would  stoop  to  use.  In  Itself,  it 
constitutes  no  argument  against  that  amend- 
ment, but  rather  illustrates  most  pointedly 
to  what  lengths  the  committee  will  stoop  to 
just  support  a  decision.  As  our  leaders, 
their  bounden  duty  on  such  an  Important 
iSBue  is  to  bring  out  forcefully  what  they 
honestly  think  on  the  issue.  The  member- 
ship cannot  be  helped  In  arrtving  at  a  de- 
cision by  such  micrepresentation. 

FHsibiy  tbe  eommlttee's  decision  against 
tttam  clauses  is  a  right  decision.  However. 
In  view  of  the  arguments  against  these 
clauses  which  have  appeared,  we  believe 
members  should  be  shown  some  shortcom- 
ings In  these  arguments.  No  one  has  as  yet 
analyzed  the  clauses  to  really  show  how  we 
would  have  fared  if  we  had  been  under  the 
clauses.  For  example,  between  1939  and 
present  day  there  has  been  six  raises  In 
postal  salary,  counting  the  bonus  of  1943. 
But  between  these  raises  there  has  been  long 
gaps  of  time  in  which  postal  employees  were 
the  victims  of  Inflationary  prices.  To  be 
fair  about  escalator  clauses,  a  month  to 
month  analysis  giving  a  grand  total  of  money 
earned  under  such  a  clause  and  the  method 
used  of  salary  adjustment  would  bring  out 
the  true  light  as  to  whether  we  wovUd  have 
fared  better  or  not.  We  haven't  the  month 
to  month  figures  on  BUS,  but  the  tables  so 
far  shown  indicate  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  under  a  plain  percentage  clause, 
postal  clerks  would  have  earned  thousands 
of  dollars  more  money  than  they  have  ac- 
tually earned  with  salary  raises. 

With  sverythlng  indicating  more  inflation, 
no  one  has  shown  us  how  we  are  going  to 
prevent  the  long  suffering  postal  clerk  from 
again  being  the  victim  of  inflation.  State- 
ments about  a  salary  raise  this  seslon  don't 
impress  us  much.  With  the  best  case  in  the 
world.  It  took  us  almost  a  whole  year  last 
year  to  get  salary  adjustment  from  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  well  known  that  an  early  ad- 
jourmnent  of  Congress  Is  contemplated. 
Here  it  Is  March  with  no  bUl  introduced 
in  •Congress  that  we  bad  to  throw  the  book 
against  to  get  our  last  Increase.  Who  really 
•opposes  we  have  too  much  of  a  chance  to 
get  a  justified  salary  increase?     Yet.  imless 


a  mis*  !•  forthcoming,  what  ha*  tli* 
clerfc  to  look  forward  to?  Well,  it  could  very 
well  be  that  he  would  find  himself  in  worse 
■bape  than  be  found  himself  last  year.  The 
8t.  George  amendment  provides  for  the  Im- 
mediate future  for  we  would  now  be  enjoy- 
ing $aoo  raise  if  it  bad  been  enacted.  Q'ltl- 
cism  of  it.  in  that  without  a  floor  it  could 
be  dangerous  sometime  In  the  future  when 
prices  come  down.  Is  justified.  However, 
seriouB  danger  of  deflatton  as  long  ae  the 
cold  (pretty  bot)  war  continues  is  not  ap- 
parent. 

Hence  It  Is  that  many  look  to  tbe  secalator 
clause  as  the  only  metbod  whereby  clerks 
can  hope  to  prevent  inflation  from  again  al- 
most financially  wrecking  them.  For  clerks, 
an  escalator  clavise  sasms  to  be  our  only  hope 
to  avoid  the  awful  period  of  hardship  be- 
tween salary  Increases.  Furthermore,  tbe 
vote  on  the  St.  George  amendment  indicates 
that  some  such  clause  can  be  enacted  in  this 
Congress. 


ForaoU  for  Price  Decontrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 


IN  TBB  HOOBB  OF  REFBMSEmATtYaa 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  introduced  a  bill  which  proposes  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  by 
providing  specific  legislative  standards 
for  the  suspension  of  price  controls. 
Whenever  the  test  of  the  standards  Is 
met  decontrol  would  be  mandatory. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous requirements  of  the  defense 
program  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the 
strength  of  our  economy.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  our  competitive  free  enterprise 
system  must  not  unnecessarily  be 
throttled  by  emergency  controls.  Ex- 
panded pro<luctlon  facllftles  are  our 
greatest  protection  against  outside  mili- 
tary attack  and  likewise  against  internal 
econonixic  deterioration.  Emergency 
controls  must  be  removed  whenever  they 
are  defeating  the  expansion  needed  to 
promote  nattonal  defense. 

Many  of  the  Initial  shocks  of  the  pre- 
paredness program  have  been  overcome. 
We  need  now  to  review  the  emergency 
control  laws  in  light  of  this  progrfe->s  and 
the  experience  we  have  had  under  the 
administration  of  the  law.  The  produc- 
tive machine  of  the  Nation,  the  greatest 
the  world  has  ever  known,  should  be 
freed  from  unnecessary  Interfei-ences. 

The  bill  I  have  introd'uced  provides 
for  mandatory  decontrol  of  prices  only 
where  the  material  or  commodity  meets 
two  basic  requirements,  namely: 

First.  The  material  or  commodity  Is 
by  its  nature  not  susceptible  to  specula- 
tive buiing. 

Second.  Not  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  national  output  of  the  material 
or  commodity  is  purchased  with  Federal 
Government  funds  for  defense  purposes. 

I  would  not  favor  decontrol  of  Items 
which  are  subject  to  price  manipulation 
by  speculators  If  price  controls  were  the 
only  available  means  of  protecting  the 
consuming  public. 

Likewise  I  would  not  favor  decontrol 
of  items  where  any  substantial  portion 


of  the  total  natknml  output  of  that  Item 
Is  purchased  directly  by  the  flnrrmf  nt 
for  defense  purpoees.  The  defense  pur- 
chases in  such  circumstances  would  not 
have  'Jie  protection  of  normal  competi- 
tion. If,  however,  a  large  portion  of  the 
total  production  moves  in  normal  chan- 
nels into  tbe  civilian  economy,  then  eom- 
peUttre  forces  proride  a  satacuard  for 
the  small  portion  which  may  be  required 
for  defense. 

Only  materials  which  meet  these  tvo 
basic  requirements  are  subject  to  treat- 
ment under  my  bilL  But  that  is  not  the 
full  test.  In  addition,  tbe  material,  to 
be  decontrolled,  must  meet  at  least  ooe 
of  two  further  tests. 

Ph^.  the  material  must  be  selling  be- 
low the  celling  price  and  have  been  sell- 
ing below  that  price  for  a  period  of  6 
months,  or  second,  the  supply  of  the 
material  must  be  adequate  ot  surplus  to 
meet  current  civilian  and  military  oon- 
.''^mpdon  and  It  mu^t  have  been  In  that 
VMition  for  a  period  of  6  months  before 
It  NTQuld  be  mandatory  to  suspend  the 
veiling  prices. 

As  an  examplie  of  the  condition  aimed 
at  by  the  bill  I  have  introduced.  I  can 
cite  the  experience  of  one  of  the  indus- 
tries most  important  to  the  economy  of 
the  district  which  I  represent.  My  dis- 
trict is  sm  Important  producer  of  crude 
petroleum.  This  activity  is  Important 
to  the  economy  of  the  people  in  the  area 
as  well  as  the  economy  of  the  entire  Na* 
tloo.  Experience  during  World  War  n 
clearly  demonstrates  the  dangers  in- 
volved In  prolonged  and  unrealistic  price 
controls. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  n  the 
American  petroleum  industry  was  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  In  addition  to  being 
able  to  meet  all  then  current  require- 
ments, the  industry  had  a  reserve  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  about  1,000.000  bar- 
rels daily.  This  amounted  to  a  reserve  of 
about  25  percent  over  and  above  require- 
ments. During  the  war  years,  however, 
an  unrealistic  and  inequitable  price  ceil* 
ing  was  imposed  upon  crude-oU  produc- 
tion with  the  result  that  the  iiKlustrf 
came  out  of  the  war  In  a  weakened  con- 
dition. In  fact,  during  the  Immediate 
post-war  years,  the  Nation  was  faced 
with  an  oil  shortage.  It  has  only  been 
through  outstanding  and  unparalleled 
expansion  that  the  industry  was  akle  to 
overcome  threatened  shortages  and  meet 
all  requirement  for  civilian  needs  as  weD 
as  for  the  defense  effort 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  gamble 
with  a  repetition  of  the  World  War  n 
experience  as  to  crude-oU  production. 
Although  crude  oil  is  in  ample  supply 
today  the  industry  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  aiMl  encouragement  to  ex- 
pend so  as  to  provide  the  necessary  re- 
serve productive  capacity  over  and  above 
daily  needs  which  would  be  available  in 
the  event  of  an  all-out  emergency. 

We  do  not  have  sufficient  reserve  to- 
day. The  Petroleum  Administration  for 
Defense  which  has  the  primary  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  petroleum  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  further  expansion  of 
the  oil  producing  facilities  of  the  Nation. 
This  need  has  also  been  recognized  by  our 
military  and  other  governmental  oflBciala. 
Eecauce  of  the  extreme  essentiality  of  oil 
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to  the  modem  military  machine  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  required  expansion 
program  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people.  It 
must  have  priority  consideration. 

The  price  control  authority  as  being 
administered  with  respect  to  cnide  oil  la 
rapidly  leading  us  Into  a  repetition  of  the 
unfortunate  and  dangerous  experience  of 
World  War  IL  The  average  price  of 
crude  oil  in  the  United  States  today  Is 
frozen  at  a  level  established  in  1947.  In 
contrast  to  the  sharp  increases  that  have 
occurred  in  the  prices  of  almost  every 
other  commodity  and  item  of  Qur  econ- 
omy during  the  past  4  years,  crude  oil 
has  had  no  increases  except  for  minor 
local  adjustments.  In  my  district,  where 
the  small  and  marginal  producer  pre- 
dominates, the  hardships  from  this  in- 
equitable situation  are  magnified. 

The  oil  producer  under  present  price 
controls  is  in  an  unfair  and  inequitable 
position  as  related  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  This  Is  the  beginning  of  a 
repetition  of  the  rigid  and  unrealistic 
price  ceilings  that  were  Imposed  upon  the 
oil  producer  by  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration dtiring  the  last  war.  This  must 
not  be  permitted  to  continue.  If  the 
Nation  is  to  have  an  assured  supply  of 
petroleum  the  oil  producers  must  have 
equitable  treatment  and  be  encouraged 
to  meet  the  expansion  program  that  has 
been  called  for  t>y  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  Defense. 

If  action  is  not  taken  by  the  Congress 
to  remove  the  inequities  such  as  I  have 
cited,  vital  and  basic  war  material  indus- 
tries will  be  crippled  and  unable  to  con- 
tribute as  they  should  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  in  the  event  we  are 
faced  with  all-out  war.  The  crippling 
effect  is  already  in  evidence.  If  it  is  not 
corrected  now,  our  military  strength  will 
grow  weaker  Instead  of  stronger.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  Congress  take  action 
which  will  correct  this  situation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
national  interest  will  be  best  served  by  a 
minimum  of  Federal  regulation  and  con- 
trol. I  favor  every  safeguard  against  in- 
flation. But  I  do  not  favor  the  perpetu- 
ation of  inequities  or  the  imposition  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  complex  and  burden- 
some controls  where  they  are  obviously 
uxmecessary  or  unwise. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
exert  a  restraining  influence  upon  con- 
trols so  that  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  will  not  be  de- 
feated. 


Good  CiHieaship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  HZW  TOIX 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVB 

^       Tuesday.  March  It.  1952 

'ifr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RzcoRD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Spencer  (N.  Y.)  Needle, 
one  of  the  outstanding  weekly  newspa- 
pers published  in  my  congressional  dis- 


trict. This  editorial  was  written  by  a 
14-year-old  boy,  Silas  N.  Stlmson  n.  and 
in  It  he  tells  his  views  on  what  consti- 
tutes good  citizenship.  It  Is  simple  and 
to  the  point  and  is  one  of  the  best  short 
analyses  of  good  citizenship  I  have  ever 
seen.  Would  that  all  Americans  bad  the 
same  spirit  as  this  young  citizen. 

The  editorial  above  mentioned  fol- 
lows: 

What  Is  Oood  CmzcNSHip? 

The  first  duty  of  a  good  cltlsen  is  to  go 
to  tbe  polls  and  vote  at  every  election,  so 
that  we  msy  keep  otir  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  continue  to  have  a  free  press. 
free  speech,  the  right  to  assemble,  the  right 
to  worship  as  we  please. 

Next  a  good  citizen  should  keep  close  to 
town  oSclals  and  watch  to  see  that  they 
conduct  their  offices  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  taxpayer. 

He  should  also  follow  the  record  of  tbe 
assemblyman  from  his  county  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  bis  district. 

He  should  ssk  his  Congressman  for  the 
vote  record  of  aU  his  Representatives*  In 
Washington  in  order  to  know  if  they  are 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  tbe  people  back 
home. 

Last,  but  not  least,  he  should  always  be 
willing  to  carry  his  part  of  any  load,  to  com- 
plete any  community  project,  and  so  con- 
duct himself  that  he  may  maintain  tbe  re- 
spect of  his  fellow  men. 


StatesBtaa  Doag ktoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CEQL  R.  KING 

or  caupoBMU 

IN  THS  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 
Tuesday,  March  11.  1952 

Mr.  KINO  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  In 
the  CoNGKxssioNAL  Rscoxo  a  letter  by 
Mr.  Wade  B.  Hampton  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  dealing  with 
the  retirement  of  the  distlngiiished 
Member  of  this  House  the  Honorable 
RoBEKT  L.  DotTGHTON,  of  North  Carolina. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  who  has 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  l»Ir. 
DouGHTON  will  concur  in  the  sentiments 
expressed. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  press  recently  pwiid  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  Hon.  RoBEXT  L.  Doxtchtok  on  his 
retirement  after  41  years  of  unusually  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  North  Carolinians  In  Wash- 
ington are  exceedingly  proud  of  his  notable 
record  and  the  essential  quality  of  his  states- 
manship. 

In  the  Ught  of  the  eminence  be  subse- 
quently attained,  I  think  that  an  incident 
thst  occurred  toward  the  latter  part  of  his 
first  term  In  the  House  has  a  peculiar  sig- 
niflcanoe.  I  was  In  his  office  at  the  Capitol 
on  business  and.  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference,  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  he 
would  return  to  Congress,  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  count  vitally  in  the  formulation  and 
passage  of  legislation,  and  that  he  did  not 
like  to  be  a  Member  of  a  body  where  his 
Influence  and  his  individual  contribution 
seemed  to  be  of  a  minor  character.  I  was 
surprised  at  this,  knowing  that  he  could 
easily  be  reelected,  and  that  his  Innate 
abilities  would  soon  receive  their  rightful 
recognition,  and  ventured  to  remind  him 
that  advancen^t  and  Influence  In  the  House 


was  historically  based  on  the  rule  of  senior- 
ity. He  replied  that  he  understood  that, 
but  added  in  deep  earnestness:  "I  would 
rather  be  a  first-class  cattle  trader  than  a 
second-class  Congressman." 

I  submit  that  that  statement  and  attitude 
has  a  deep  significance  in  the  light  of  his 
public  service.  He  did  come  back  and,  by 
fidelity  to  every  assignment,  unrelenting 
bard  work,  and  sheer  mental  power,  he  mas- 
tered the  great  problems  of  tariff  and  finance. 
and  served  longer  than  any  other  Congrees- 
man  as  chairman  of  the  most  powerful  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  Ways  and  Means.  He 
was  simply  unwilling  to  be  second-class  In 
any  sphere  of  activity.  Here  is  public  serv- 
ice and  statesmanship  and  patriotism  at  Its 
very  best. 

He  now  takes  bis  rightful  place  at  tbe  very 
forefront  of  the  notably  distinguUhed  men 
who  have  served  North  Carolina  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  tbe  greatest 
motivating  infiuenoe  in  this  world  Is  not 
teaching  or  preaching,  not  the  written  or 
spoken  word,  but  the  Infiuence  of  personal 
example.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  the 
personal  example  o€  Robkst  L.  DoxroBTON,  In 
his  devotion  to  duty,  will  have  more  far- 
reaching  consequences  than  any  legislation 
be  sponsored. 

WsBB  B.  Hakpton. 


We  Are  Aascricaa  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1952 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKO,  I  include  the  following  tribute  to 
the  American  farmer  which  appeared  ia 
the  February  1952  issue  of  the  Farm 
Jounuil.  The  article  was  written  by 
Wheeler  McMIDen.  the  Farm  Journal's 
editor-in-chief: 

WB  Abi  Amsucam  Fakmbs 

We  are  American  farmers.  We  are  Amer- 
icans.   We  are  farmers. 

Our  grandslres  freed  this  virgin  continent, 
plowed  it  from  East  to  West,  and  gave  It  to 
us.  This  land  Is  for  us  and  for  our  chUdren 
to  make  richer  and  more  fruitful. 

We  grow  foods,  fibers — 15  times  as  much 
as  vire  use. 

We  grow  men  and  women — farmers,  Presi- 
dents and  Senators,  generals  ot  Industry, 
captains  of  commerce,  missionaries,  buUders. 

Communists  would  call  us  capitalists,  be- 
cause we  own  land  and  we  own  tools. 

Capitalists  might  choose  to  call  us  labor- 
ers, because  we  work  with  our  hands. 

Others  may  call  us  managers,  because  we 
direct  men  and  manage  materials. 

Our  children  call  us  "dad." 

We  are  also  deacons,  stockholders,  mechan- 
ics, veterinarians,  electricians,  school  board 
members,  Rotarians,  voters,  scientists,  neigh- 
bors, men  of  good  wlIL 

Oiir  rules  are  nature's  rules,  the  laws  of 
God. 

We  command  the  magic  of  the  seasons 
and  the  miracles  of  science,  because  we 
obey  nature's  rules. 

Our  raw  materials  are  soU  and  seed,  ani- 
mals, the  atmosphere  and  the  rain,  and  the 
mighty  sun. 

We  woi*  with  brains.  We  toU  with 
muscles  of  steel,  fed  by  the  fires  of  ll^t- 
nlng  and  by  oils  from  the  inner  earth. 

We  are  partners  with  the  laboratory,  with 
the  factory,  and  with  aU  the  people. 
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We  prorkte  Industry  with  ever-reBewmbl* 
nw  matertais  from  tb«  tneHuiustlbla  world 
of  plants.  We  hay  prodocta  from  tbe  labor 
Of  vftrj  fellow-dtlsen. 

Our  efficiencies  bave  raised  great  dtlas  amd 
happy  towns,  and  bave  given  all  tb«  people 
meat  and  bread. 

We  believe  In  work  and  In  boner. 

We  bellere  In  freedom. 

We  are  grateful  for  tbe  American  freedom 
ttiat  has  let  us  earn  so  many  blessings. 

We  know  thst  liberty  Is  our  most  preckras 
possession.  At  tbs  baUot  boxes  and  on  tbe 
battlefleld  we  shall  defend  It. 

We  have  {nDven  a  new  pattern  of  abim- 
danee.  We  pray  that  we  may  also  help  to 
nsike  a  pattern  for  peace. 


Aaot&cr  Hoaor  for  Mike  Kirwaa 


\ 


EXTENSION  OP  REHIARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  UatFTAMA 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  BKPRXSENTATZVZS 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1952 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10,  1952.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Oscar  Chapman  presided  over  a  dinner 
In  honor  of  our  distlngtiished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  KiswanI. 
This  dinner,  attended  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  ofDcials  of  the  Department 
of  tbe  Interior,  was  in  reoognltion  of  the 
outstanding  service  rendered  to  the 
United  States  by  Mixb  Kibwan  during 
his  long  and  faithful  years  as  •  Mem- 
ber of  Concress. 

Secretary  Chapman's  speech  was.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Kirwan's  remarlcs.  the 
high  point  of  the  evening.  I  am  happy 
to  Insert  the  Secretary's  address  with 
my  remarks. 

The  address  follows: 

la  these  busy  daya  when  all  of  us  are  Im- 
mersed In  oxir  Jobs  we  are  apt  to  neglect 
oppcrtunltles  to  meet  occasionally  with  our 
friends  and  associates  for  a  few  hours  of 
relaxation  and  good  fellowship. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are 
here  this  evening.  PrlmarUy  though,  we  are 
here  for  a  more  important  purpose.  We  are 
here  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Congressman  ICicrasl 
J.  KuwAN,  one  of  the  Nation's  real  leaders, 
who  understands  Interior's  programs  and 
their  importance  to  tbe  entire  Nation. 

We  have  made  tbls  a  gathering  of  tbe 
people  In  the  Department  who  know  Mnu 
best  and  who  have  benefited  throughout 
the  years  by  his  good  advice  and  his  sound 
counsel. 

IAkb  KniWAH  to  one  ot  the  most  modest 
men  in  Washington.  You  need  only  to  look 
at  his  biography  in  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory to  reallae  that.  I  haven't  read  the 
directory  lately,  but  I  can  remember  from 
the  first  entry  back  in  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  it  has  consisted  of  less  than  20 
words.  Someone  told  me  the  other  day 
that  it  is  now  cut  down  to  about  18  words, 
which  I  might  say  Is  quite  a  record  for  a 
Member  of  Congress,  who  has  accomplished 
fao  much. 

<*     It  Is  a  significant  trait  of  this  man,  how- 
ever, who  believes  and  practices  the  theory 
that  actions  speak  louder  than  words.    This 
theory  not  only  sticks  out  of  his  biography, 
but  as  I  read  over  the  hearings  before  his 
c  important  committee,  I  notice  that  he  car- 
'Mm  it  out  day  after  day  in  his  handling  of 
j^|3)^^terlcr  appropriation  bills. 

1*ls  very  good  habit  of  permitting  the 
witness  to  testify  has  great  compensations. 


i  am  sure.  After  a  witness  has  declaimed 
at  great  length  on  some  particular  project 
and  when  the  cross-fire  of  questioning  some- 
times becomes  hectic,  IClke.  through  a  calm 
and  direct  question  Is  always  able  to  get  the 
testimony  back  on  the  track  and  proeecd 
with  the  hearing  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
taxpayers  and  with  considerable  saving  In 
time  and  energy. 

We  have  aU  marveled  at  Mike's  under- 
standing of  Interior's  problems  and  whUe 
none  of  us  have  ever  attempted  to  becloud 
any  of  our  testimony,  and  I  hope  we  never  do, 
I  am  sure  that  Mike's  presence  in  the  chair 
has  taught  aU  Off  us  that  we  need  to  be  pre- 
pared when  we  appaar  before  him  because  he 
knows  the  subject  and  understands  what 
the  country  needs. 

In  other  words,  Mike  Is  a  good  Ooagieaa- 
man  and  an  excellent  chairman.  His  para- 
mount Interest  is  the  development  of  the 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people. 
He  understands  the  problems  ot  the  West 
better  than  some  Representatives  from  tbe 
area.  As  a  student  of  weetem  development 
and  as  an  adherent  of  the  sdminlstrstion's 
program  for  conservation,  Mike  has  never  In 
all  his  congressional  career  neglected  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  districts  or  has  forgotten 
that  he  Is  the  Repieecntative  In  Congrees  of 
the  half  million  people  in  the  Nineteenth 
Ohio  District. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  demonstration  of 
what  MiKX  KnwAH  means  to  hto  constituents 
a  few  years  ago  when  he  invited  me  out  to 
Toungstown  to  speak  before  a  young  Demo- 
crats dinner  in  Niles.  The  meeting  was  to  be 
held  on  Saturdsy  falght  snd  we  had  several 
hours  to  visit  around  the  district  during  the 
day. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  we  started  out 
to  look  over  some  of  the  towns  in  the  district 
and  visit  all  the  business  places  on  the  main 
street  in  one  mill  town.  The  first  place  ws 
entered,  l  think  It  was  a  cigar  store,  there 
were  abotlt  20  men  standtng  arorrad  chatting. 
They  were  farmers,  mill  workers  and  other 
working  men.  Bvery  Klngle  man  in  the  place 
stepped  forward  to  shake  Mike's  hand  and 
to  call  him  t>y  hie  first  name.  A  quick  In- 
trodiictlon  at  me  and  then  down  tke  street 
to  anoUier  place  where  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred. Xach  man  had  a  few  words  to  say 
to  ICke  and  he  appeared  to  know  most  of 
them  by  their  first  namee.  After  five  or  six 
such  visits  I  began  to  wonder  how  he  was 
able  to  remember  names  and  faces,  and  to 
this  day  I  envy  him  this  fsculty. 

After  alxmt  30  vislu  and  several  sidewalk 
conferences  with  men  and  women,  we  started 
back  to  Toungstown  around  noon.  Mike 
told  me  on  the  way  in  that  the  meeting  was 
vmh  a  group  of  businessmen  in  the  city's 
best  club.  When  we  got  in  the  place,  there 
were  about  50  or  75  businessmen  waiting  for 
us.  Here  again  Mike  repeated  his  routine 
of  the  morning.  A  friendly  handshake,  a 
first  name  greeting,  a  few  words  ot  personal 
talk.  Just  like  the  morning  toiu.  In  other 
words,  hs  is  the  Congressman  at  all  the 
people,  and  they  know  It. 

It  was  then  I  realised  why  the  p'K'ple  of 
the  Nineteenth  District  reelected  Ooogress- 
man  Kdiwam  evwy  a  years.  They  know  he 
Is  their  Congressman,  he  knows  their  prob- 
lems and  is  down  here  working  for  them  all 
the  time.  And  the  record  wlU  show  he  has 
accomplished  great  things  for  them. 

Last  summer  he  and  I  spent  a  few  days 
in  the  Central  Valley  of  California  when  we 
were  dedicating  the  Tracey  pumping  plant. 
He  knows  as  much  about  tbe  yalley  and  the 
operation  of  the  canal  system  and  the  pump- 
ing plant  as  most  of  the  reclamation  people. 

This  knowledge  and  this  interest  is  paying 
substantial  dividends  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  country  as  he  works  on  the  appro- 
priation bills  of  this  Department.  Be 
realises  tliat  research  development  is  not  a 
sectional  problem.  He  knows  that  by  con- 
serving our  resources  in  the  West,  we  are 


making  the  Nation  stronger,  not  only  in  th« 
West  but  In  the  Xast. 

Just  what  this  knowledge  of  reclamation 
and  water  development  has  meant  is  bast 
illustrated  stnee  Mxkm  Kowaw  baa  baas 
chairman  of  oar  subcommittee. 

In  the  three  sessions  of  the  Congress  that 
be  has  headed  the  subcommittee.  1050,  1861. 
and  19^,  approprtatlons  for  reclamation 
have  enabled  the  Bureau  to  accomplish  more 
than  was  achieved  the  first  40  years  of  It* 
existence  as  a  national  program. 

It  Is  Important  to  examine  what  thto  pn>> 
gram  bas  done  for  the  West  and  tbe  Nation. 
Under  it  we  are  nearing  oomplatkm  of  power 
Installations  at  Grand  Coulee,  Sbaeta.  Davla. 
and  the  Colorado-Big  Thompaor.  project. 

Great  transmission  systems  In  the  Central 
Valley,  Missouri  River  Baaln,  and  the  South- 
west have  been  provided  to  carry  power  to 
industries,  RKA's,  and  munletpalltlea  that 
have  girded  the  West  for  the  great  defense 
program  necessary  to  strengthen  America  for 
world  peace.     But  that  U  not  all. 

Hungry  Horse  Dsm  power  plant  goea  Into 
operation  this  fall  and  therein  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Mixx  KiTwaw.  Cven  before  he  be- 
came chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  be 
leading  the  fight  for  appropriations  to  i 
construction  of  Hungry  Hon*  In 
Montana.  And  as  chairman  he  has 
headed  the  appropriation  drive  for  this  great 
project  that  wiU  add  power  for  delenae  In 
the  emergency  and  strengthen  America  for 
the  long  pun. 

Since  facts  speak  knidty.  reclamation  to- 
day is  apfmiaehing  irrigation  service  for 
nearly  OUXW.OOO  acres  of  irrlcated  land  in 
tbe  17  Western  Statea,  nearly  a  third  <rf  the 
xoui  Irrigated  area  in  the  West. 

Reclamation's  power  Installatlona  now 
total  4J0O.0O0  kilowatts  that  in  1951  pro- 
duced 23.000.000,000  kilowatt-hours.  Thaae 
klkywatt-hovtrs  returned  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  1961  MO.OOOjOOO. 

Mncs  KawAM's  contribution  to  this  irrl- 
gatlon  and  power  development  of  the  West 
will  stand  tUl  the  end  of  time  ss  more  than 
a  tuum  mooument.  It  la  the  acme  of 
achievement  of  a  far-seeing  statesman  who 
believes  in  doing  things  for  his  fellow  men 
and  whose  service  will  go  down  In  history 
as  that  of  a  friend  of  man  who  believes 
In  his  fellow  human  beings  and  seeks  to  be 
of  servloe  to  them  through  the  ways  that 
•re  open. 

Mnu  KawAN  has  not  hesitated  to  teD  his 
ooUeagues  that  he  believes  and  practices  his 
belief  in  western  development  through  rec- 
lanuktlon  snd  related  devclopaseat.  The 
mors  people  that  are  put  on  IndgatMl  land 
in  the  Weet,  be  baa  Insisted,  the  greater 
will  be  the  hooM  market  for  washing  ma- 
chuiss,  steel,  and  other  material  and  equip- 
ment produced  in  Toungstown  and  other 
Industrial  centers  of  the  Nstlon. 

Nbr  has  his  Interest  been  entirely  eentcred 
on  reclamstion.  His  eiforta  to  Intensify 
the  scientific  work  of  the  OeologlcaJ  8tir- 
vey.  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  noteworthy.  Bis  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  mine-safety 
work  has  attracted  the  attention  of  mine 
workers  and  operators  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  his  knowledge  of  the  programs  of 
these  Bureaus  sfain  has  added  to  the  proa- 
perity  and  stability  of  the  industries  in- 
volved and  consequently  to  the  country  as  • 
whole. 

The  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  have  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  Mtxs  KttWAW  for  the 
recent  and  needed  Improvcmfnts  to  schools 
and  health  services  there.  Mr.  KnwAM  visited 
the  Islands  a  year  ago.  He  made  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  Isck  of  adequate  hoapltal 
and  educational  care  that  was  available  to 
the  people.  When  he  returned  be  earmarked 
the  full  amount  necessary  to  have  these  Im- 
provementa  financed. 

Work  has  already  started  on  the  constroc- 
tk>n  of  a  modem  hospital  on  St.  Tliomas. 
which  will  taks  adequate  care  of  the  health 
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naetfa  of  the  islanders.  Another  hospital 
has  been  suthorlsed  and  the  construction  of 
two  new  public  schools  will  begin  shortly. 

Here  again  Is  an  example  of  Mr.  Kibwam's 
desire  to  see  that  svery  area  in  the  United 
States  must  be  strong  in  order  that  the  en- 
tire economy  remMlns  strong. 

I  could  go  on  Indefinitely  in  my  recital  of 
the  service  *hat  otir  guest  of  honor  has  ren- 
dered to  his  constituents  and  to  the  entire 
country.  I  ould  tell  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  Park  Service,  and  his  oft-re- 
peated statement  thst  tbs  people  who  are 
the  real  owners  of  the  nstlonal  parks  must 
"enjoy  every  moment  that  they  are  In  the 
parks  and  monumenu." 

I  could  tell  you  of  hU  Interest  In  the  hunt- 
ers and  the  fishermen,  who  know  him  as  their 
stanch  advocate.  I  do  not  need  to  do  this, 
because  all  theae  groups  know  him  as  we 
da 

The  people  of  his  district  and  the  people 
of  the  cotmtry  w1k>  have  appeared  t>efore  bis 
committee  know  Mikb  Kibwaw  aa  a  broad- 
minded,  able  legislstor.  who  believes  in 
America  and  Americans,  who  puts  hto  beliefs 
into  practice  as  s  leader  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves.  They  know  that  there  and 
elsewhere  he  to  respected  for  hto  patriottom 
and  for  hto  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
democracy.  Hto  leaderahip  refiecta  the  con- 
fidence of  hJs  coUesgues  as  a  great  Con- 
gressman and  a  great  American. 


StateMeal  by  TeUvisaoB  StatioB  WAAM, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  R  FALLON 

I  '     or  MASTLAin 

Of  TBS  BOUSS  OF  RXPRKSENTATIVBB 
Tuesdap.  March  11,  1952 

Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  RscORD  a  release  from  Mr. 
Ken  Carter,  general  manager.  WAAM 
Television  Station,  of  Baltimore.  Md. 
I  feel  that  the  decision  of  this  televi- 
sion  station  ia  a  fair  one  and  should  be 
carried  out  by  all  radio  and  television 
stations  throughout  the  countiir: 
WAAMOswsBAL  MAHAon  Dscuwxs  PouncAt 
BoauiiH  Which  Wottlo  Ti«  Ur  All  Thsxi 
BALTncoas  TV  STAnoira  SmtTLTAHnnnLT 
BALTTMoas. — Ken  Carter,  generul  manager 
of  Baltimore  televUlon  station  WAAM.  to- 
day announced  that,  effective  immedtately, 
WAAM  will  decline  the  biuiness  of  any  polit- 
ical group  which  might  plan  to  telecast  on 
all  three  Baltimore  television  stations  simul- 
taneously. 

"WAAM  will  not  participate  in  the  sale 
of  time  to  political  candidates  in  any  polit- 
ical conteju  wherein  the  candidates,  or  per- 
sons speaking  for  them,  desire  to  telecast 
simultaneously  on  aU  Baltimore  television 
staUons,"  said  Mr.  Carta.  Hs  conUnued. 
"This  dectoion  was  made  after  careful  con- 
sideration and  evaluation  of  all  the  factors 
Involved.  CXir  primary  reason  for  this  policy 
to  our  strong  fueling  that  the  viewer  should 
be  given  a  choice  of  television  programs. 
WAAM  to  most  anxious  to  see  Ita  community 
protected  from  a  loas  of  that  free  choice  of 
programs.  We  at  WAAM  consider  that  any 
other  decision  In  thto  matter  would  not  be  in 
the  public  interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity." 

Mr.  Carter  noted  further  that  in  the  past, 
when  candidates  purchased  facilities  of  all 
local  televtolon  stations,  an  avalanche  of 
viewer  protesta  resulted.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  WAAM  wlU  offer  comparable  Ume  to 
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parties  affected   by  the  ruling,  eonslitent 
with  good  over-all  programing. 

A  clause  will  be  Inserted  in  the  WAAM 
contracta  to  render  such  oontraeta  void 
ahotUd  the  political  program  contracted 
for  be  scheduled  on  all  three  stations 
slmultaneotisly. 


AppropriatioB  for  Caslomt  Scrricc 


EXTENSION  OF  REBAARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI,  JR. 

OP   MICKIOAN 

IN  THl  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  LESINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  now  the  Congress  has  failed 
to  provide  the  Customs  Service  with  a 
sufficiently  adequate  staff  to  handle  the 
sixable  increase  in  imports.  The  follow- 
ing table  illustrates  the  Increase  in  ship- 
ments and  collections  at  the  port  of  De- 
troit It  represents  tbe  workload  at  that 
port: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  noted  that  since 
.  1937  shipments  have  nearly  tripled  and 
collections  have  increased  from  seven 
to  forty-one  million  dollars.  To  handle 
an  this  Increased  trade  there  were  but 
two  additional  employees. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  is  doing  a  fine 
job  with  Its  undermanned  staff  but  the 
fact  remains  that  employees  are  working 
far  beyond  their  capacities. 

Because  of  reduced  appropriations, 
customs'  seaport  and  land  patrols  are 
far  from  adequate.  The  border  patrol, 
which  formerly  operated  along  our  land 
borders,  was  abolished  about  4  or  5  years 
ago.  This  abolition  wa3  not  the  doing 
of  the  customs  service.  It  was  an  econ- 
omy move  pressed  upon  the  Bureau  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  situation  of  the  port  patrol,  which 
operates  in  seaports,  differs  mainly  in 
degree.  It  has  not  been  abolished,  but 
lack  of  funds  has  prevented  it  from 
reaching  Its  prewar  strength,  despite  the 
fact  that  tbe  need  for  it  is  greater  now 
than  ever  before.  So  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
not  even  considered  appropriating  funds 
for  additional  port-patrol  positions,  as 
badly  as  they  are  needed  for  the 
country's  welfare. 

Now,  of  course,  no  one  can  prove  with 
the  finality  of  a  mathematical  problem 
that  our  unpatrolled  land  border, 
manned  almost  exclusively  by  officers 
stationed  at  designated  entry  points, 
often  separated  by  great  distances  of 
sparsely  settled  country,  and  our  skele- 
tonized port  patrol  force,  do  not  consti- 
tute as  fine  a  frontier  screen,  together, 
as  one  would  wish,  even  in  these  troubled 
times,  or  that  further  augmentation  of 
this  type  of  personnel  would  not  bring 
us  to  the  Doint  of  diminishing  returns. 


Common  sense  tells  us,  however,  that 
our  defenses  here  are  weak  and  thin.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  the  done 
traffic  in  this  country  has  increased 
enormously.  This  is  an  active  drive  far 
an  augmented  Narcotics  Bureau  staiT, 
but  no  move  has  been  made  to  increase 
the  border  enforcement  staff  of  customs. 
Yet,  practically  every  ounce  of  stuff 
which  supplies  the  dope  traffic  must  first 
be  smuggled  into  this  country. 

If  a  private  business  were  chargxl 
with  the  responsibiUties  of  the  customs 
service  and  confronted  with  the  poten- 
tialities of  illegal  border  and  seaport 
traffic  it  would  not  be  as  complacent  as 
the  Federal  Government  is.  You  could 
be  very  sure  that  it  would  not  rely  on 
bought  Information  to  the  exclusion  of 
patrol. 

I  am  In  favor  of  reductions  in  the 
national  budget  if  such  cuts  can  be  ac- 
complished without  damage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's essential  services.  It  is  poor 
economy,  however,  to  cripple  the  work 
of  enforcement  agencies  such  as  the 
customs  service. 


Gov.  Eari  Warrta:  CriM  Batter,  Re- 
markable Civil  Administrator,  Faba- 
loM  Vote  Getter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALXrOENU 

ni  THE  BOUSE  or  REPRBSENTATIVBa 
Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov. 
Earl  Warren,  of  California,  has  a  mag- 
nificent record  of  accomplishment  in 
every  office  he  has  held  from  district 
attorney  to  governor.  The  confidence 
the  people  have  in  him  is  evidenced  by  a 
record  for  garnering  votes  that  no  Re- 
publican seeking  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation can  faintl>  approach. 

Republicans  must  not  forget  that  the 
supreme  mission  of  the  party  today  Is 
to  capture  the  Presidency.  This  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  a  candidate  who 
can  attract  enough  popular  votes  to  in- 
sure a  majority  in  the  electoral  college. 

A  candidate  must  combine  his  talents 
and  program  with  a  capacity  to  get 
votes.  This  is  exactly  what  Earl  Warren 
can  and  will  do  if  nominated. 

If  the  Republican  candidate  does  not 
have  these  attributes,  the  party  may  go 
down  to  defeat  for  the  sixth  consecu- 
tive time. 

Look  at  the  record  of  this  son  of  a 
Scandinavian  immigrant:  Elected  dis- 
trict attorney  at  33.  Picked  as  the  best 
district  attorney  in  the  United  States 
in  1934.  Elected  attorney  general  In 
1938,  although  Democrats  elected  a  gov- 
ernor and  other  State  officers.  Soon 
became  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General. 

Elected  governor  in  1942.  defeating 
the  incumbent  Democrat  by  342,000. 
Twice  more  California  elected  tilm  gov- 
ernor, the  only  person  ever  so  honored. 
At  each  election  California  endorsed  bis 
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administration  by  increasing  majori- 
ties— 1.127.898  in  1950.  The  registration 
is  overwhelmingly  Democratic  in  Cali- 
fornia. But  independent  voters  like 
Warren.   They  tiim  the  tide  in  elections. 

Earl  Warren  was  keynote  speaker  at 
the  1944  Republican  convention;  was 
favorite  son  for  President  in  1936;  was 
tough  on  criminals  and  crooked  public 
ofScials — including  the  sheriff  of  his  own 
county,  who  went  to  Jail;  selected  hon- 
est, courageous  men  to  public  ofBce  and 
there  have  been  no  scandals  or  sub- 
versive persons  in  his  administrations; 
has  had  more  civil  administration  ex- 
perience tlian  any  other  Republican 
candidate. 

From  1940  to  1950.  California  in- 
creased in  population  over  3,600,000. 
with  millions  of  servicemen  and  war 
workers  swarming  into  the  State.  Earl 
Warren  handled  the  situation  in  his 
stride.  He  balanced  the  budget  and 
saved  taxpayers  $561,000  by  tax  reduc- 
tions. 


Dowarif  kt  luetic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  mw  Tonc 

ZN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  MIULER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  as  it  appeared  in 
the  March  5.  1952,  edition  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  oprosing  the  further  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  from 
the  Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  further  wish  to 
point  out  the  editorial  states  the  New 
Hampshire  Taxpayers  Federation  has 
eoaxe  up  with  information  that  the  Niag- 
ara project,  if  it  is  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government,  will  cost  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  at  least  $980,000  in 
Federal  taxes. 
The  editorial  follows: 

DowNsicHT  Idiotic 
The  Niagara  power  redevelopment  project 
Is  begging  to  get  the  degree  of  public  atten- 
tion which  of  Its  great  Importance  It  de- 
aerves.  National  publications  are  exposing 
the  design  of  the  Pair  Dealers  to  deliver  It 
to  a  Federal  authority  which  would  set  about 
to  drive  private  enterprise  from  the  Niagara 
field,  following  the  procedure  of  the  TV  A. 
In  short,  the  Fair  Dealers  purpose  another 
venture  In  socialism. 

"The  Government  Itself  has  been  in  the 
power  business  for  a  number  of  years,"  says 
Collier's  magazine,  "but  until  recently  the 
development  of  power  has  been  a  legitimate 
byproduct  of  projects  such  as  reclamation. 
flood  control,  and  navigation,  which  are  tra- 
ditionally Oovemment  business  and  which 
States  or  private  Interests  are  usually  un- 
willing or  unable  to  undertake.  The  Niagara 
■tory  is  different.  There  is  no  question  of 
flood  control  or  reclamation.  Washington 
•Imply  Wants  to  go  into  competitive  business 
with  these  Niagara  companies.  The  whole 
thing  discjoses  symptoms  of  a  quiet  but  dla- 
quletiug  move  by  the  administration  toward 
a  pmkisophy  of  Gk>vernment  which  is  for- 
eign to  OUT  free  institutions." 


Tbe  New  Hampshire  Taxpayers  Federation 
also  has  been  giving  attention  to  Niagara 
power.  With  characteristic  Yankee  incl- 
siveness  it  has  <;ome  up  with  the  Information 
that  the  Niagara  p>roject.  If  it  Is  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  Oovemme^^t,  will  cost  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  at  least  $980,000 
In  Federal  taxes.  The  statement  of  the  fed- 
eration, as  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
Leader  reports,  "urged  that  tbe  (power  re- 
development) Job  be  done  by  taxing  pri- 
vate enterprise."  The  federation  sots  forth 
that  "If  the  Niagara  power  facilities  should 
be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, little  If  any  taxes  would  t>e  forth- 
coming from  this  Federal  enteri»ise.  whUe 
under  private  ownership  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  $23,000,000  annually  would  be  real- 
ized from  the  new  facilities  In  Federal.  State 
and  local  taxes."  Thus  it  regards  tbe  pro- 
posal to  federalize  Niagara  power  as  iown. 
right  idiotic. 

But  that,  in  effect.  Is  what  Senator  Hxa- 
Bnr  H.  LKHMAN  and  Representative  FtAinc- 
Liif  D.  RooexvixT  are  asking  Congress  to  do. 
Their  bUl  would  make  Niagara  power  re- 
developmer .  an  Interstate  project:  it  would 
give  all  States  within  transmission  range 
equal  interest  with  their  Lome  State  of  New 
York.  The  provision  in  their  bill  for  New 
York  control  of  the  project  is  fatuous,  for 
It  would  mi»*ce  this  question  subject  to  New 
York's  acceptance  of  conditions  to  be  laid 
down  by  Federal  authorities— this  after  the 
project  hact  been  'xmstnicted  under  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Army  Engineers.  Their 
bUi  was  drafted  In  consultation  with  Fair 
Deal  agencies,  and  the  terms  of  it  would 
make  easy  the  delivery  of  the  projec ,  to  the 
Department  of  Interior  or  a  special  Federal 
authority  to  be  created.  In  short,  passage 
of  the  Lehman-Roosevelt  blU  would  be  a 
seU-out  of  New  York's  claims  and  Interests. 
It  would  mean  another  step  in  socialism  of 
Industry,  with  another  Increase  in  Federal 
taxes.  The  New  Hampshire  Taxpayers  Fed- 
eration knows  the  score;  It  correctly  de- 
scribes the  proposal  for  nationalization  of 
Niagara  power  as  downright  Idiotic 


Astonishinf  Carelessaess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander.  If  the  enlisted  man  referred  to 
in  this  editorial  should  be  court- 
martialed,  why  should  not  Gen.  Robert 
Grow  be  court-martialed  also? 

(From    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 
March  7,  1952] 

AsTOirt8Hn:o  CAtcLEssmss 

An  enlisted  man  who  feU  asleep  at  his 
post  in  Korea  was  given  a  long  sentence  by  a 
court  martial.  In  sharp  contrast  is  the  pun- 
ishment so  far  meted  out  to  a  major  general 
who  figuratively  fell  asleep  at  his  post  In 
Europe,  thereby  committing  an  offense  far 
more  damaging  to  his  country  than  the  re- 
cent incident  In  Korea. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Grow.  who.  according 
to  Army  accounts,  was  astonishingly  Indis- 
creet and  careless  in  his  assignment  as 
military  attacb6  in  Moscow,  has  not  as  yet 
been  court-martialed  or  otherwise  disci- 
plined— except  for  his  replacement  by  an- 
other man  and  his  reassignment  to  a  person- 
nel Job  at  the  PenUgon.  However,  the  Army 
says  the  matter  still  is  under  investigation. 


It  should  be  investigated  thoroughly. 
General  Grow's  side  of  the  story  should  be 
fuUy  explored.  Against  his  side  is  the  al- 
most unt>elievable  fact  that  the  general's 
personal  diary,  with  jottings  that  make  One 
propaganda  for  the  Russians,  was  left  un- 
guarded in  a  room  in  Frankfurt,  where  So- 
vlrt  agents  evidently  foimd  it  and  pho(o» 
graphed  it.  Belatedly  the  Army  has  moved 
to  ban  the  keeping  of  personal  dalrle$  by 
military  personnel  abroad.  Such  a  ban  wm 
in  effect  all  during  World  War  n.  Why  It 
was  lifted  in  sn  era  of  tense  cold  war — and 
in  an  area  known  to  abound  in  Red  spies  — 
is  hard  to  understand.  Tbe  Army  must 
share  the  blame  for  the  rsrrlswnnsi  which 
has  resulted  In  an  International  incident 
that  ordinary  common  sense  might  have 
averted. 


Tkoaas  Garrifoc  Masaryk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  W.  HOFFMAN 

or  nxntoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  marks  the  one  hun- 
dred and  second  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  Garrlgue  Masaryk,  the 
father  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  and 
one  of  the  truly  great  statesmen  of  our 
time. 

He  was  one  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
Czechs  who  have  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  European  history  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  country  as  welL 
He  holds  an  especially  high  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  Czechoslovak  people 
because  it  was  his  broad  humanitarian 
views,  full  understanding  of  interna- 
tional problems,  and  clear  vision  that 
won  independence  for  the  Czechoslorak 
people  after  the  close  of  World  War  L 

His  was  truly  a  uriqtie  career.  He  had 
already  lived  a  full  life  as  an  educator 
here  in  America  when  he  was  called  to 
the  task  of  organizing  tbe  Ciecb  state 
because  of  his  outstanding  abilities  as  a 
statesman,  philosopher,  teacher,  and  ad- 
ministrator. His  unswerving  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Czech  people  and  his 
great  patriotic  leadership  made  him  the 
natural  choice  for  the  first  President  of 
the  newly  created  Republic.  Despite  his 
humble  origin  as  the  son  of  a  coachman, 
his  brilliant  intellect  and  strength  of 
character  made  him  the  outstanding 
statesman  of  central  Europe  by  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War. 

During  the  17  .ears  in  which  he  served 
as  chief  of  state  for  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  he  letf  his  country  to  the  high 
position  of  the  most  prosperous  and  most 
progressive  democratic  state  in  central 
Europe.  He  was  85  years  old  when  he 
voluntarily  relinquished  office  to  his  col- 
league and  close  friend.  Eduard  BeneS. 

Today  the  great  Czech  people  are 
trapped  behind  the  iron  curtain,  their  re- 
public the  victim  of  a  vicious  Communist 
conspiracy  that  has  enslaved  one  of 
Europe's  most  freedom-loving  people. 
But  the  Czech  heritage  has  been  widely 
diffused  in  the  New  World,  and  from  sea 
to  sea  American  communities  have  bene- 
fited by  the  settlement  of  these  fine  dtl- 
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rette  !n  our  midst.  In  this  country  the 
Czech  people  keep  alive  the  traditions  of 
liberty  and  independence  which  have 
marked  their  long  and  glorious  history. 
Progress,  d^mocr^y.  and  tolerance  re- 
main their  noteworthy  characteristics. 
They  have  not  lost  hope  that  in  a  better 
and  freer  world  tbe  Czech  Republic  will 
rise  again  to  take  Its  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  gbbe. 

We  honor  Thomas  Oarrigue  Masaryk 
beoause  in  his  own  person  he  symbolized 
values  of  tbe  highest  and  most  sacred 
meaning  to  both  Americans  and  Czecho- 
slovaks. It  is  well  that  we  pay  tribute  to 
him  today  as  an  indication  to  the  entire 
free  world,  and  to  those  forces  of  aggres- 
sion which  threaten  that  world,  that  tbe 
cause  of  freedom  can  never  be  perma- 
nently lost  while  such  great  men  as  he 
continue  to  rise  U,  the  demands  of  ibeae 
critical  timet. 


ChriliiaboB:  It's  Wosderfsl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OV  WABHlNOTUN 

IM  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATXVX8 

Monday,  March  10, 1952 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  pointed  and  timely  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  March  3.  1953,  Issue  of  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune  which  Is  published 
in  my  home  city.  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
CoNCKcssioNAL  RccoKO  for  the  reading 
convenience  of  the  Members.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  article  is  extremely 
thought  provoking,  and  points  up  our 
failure  to  find  solutions,  other  than  mili- 
tary, to  the  world  problems  which  con- 
front us. 

Tbe  editorial  follows: 

Civilizatioh:  It's  WoKusBrm. 

The  Nation,  in  its  dismay  over  tbe  slae 
of  the  budget  asked  by  President  Truman, 
la  likely  to  overlook  one  of  Its  most  tragic 
features.  Broken  down,  the  budget  proposes 
to  spend  60  i^ents  of  every  dollar  for  war  and 
only  8  cents  for  social  services  InvolTlng  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

This  aspect  of  tbe  budget  Is  not  an  indict- 
ment of  President  Ttiunan  or  tbe  Demo- 
cratic admlnistrstlon.  No  matter  how  much 
the  budget  U  trimmed  by  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, tbe  approximate  ratios  will  b^ 
maintained.  It  is  an  indictment,  rather,  of 
our  ao-caUed  civilization  and  the  world  in 
general. 

What  •  Slid  oommentary  It  is  on  human 
profTMs  thfit  a  dflllzed  nation  feels  it  is 
necessary  to  spend  V  times  as  tnuch  for  war 
and  defense  as  it  proposes  to  spend  on  con- 
structive, humanitarian  projects.  Sixty  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  to  kill  or  prepare  lor  kill- 
ing, 3  cents  to  save. 

Adding  a  further  touch  of  Irony  to  the 
aituation  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  stag- 
gering mUltiry  costs — the  rapid  obsolescence 
of  planes  and  weapons.  We  have  become  so 
adept  in  the  invention  and  manufacture  of 
waapons  of  destruction  that  the  output  of 
our  arsenabi  often  t>ecomes  outdated  before 
it  ever  reaches  the  front.  Plghter  planes 
and  bombers  become  obsolete  even  before 
they  take  to  air  as  our  warped  genius  comes 
up  with  even  more  deadly  designs. 

If  the  same  money,  the  same  genius,  the 
same  intensity  of  purpose  that  we  give  to  war 


and  defense  oould  be  directed  to  the  abolition 
of  slums,  tbe  buUdlng  of  roads  and  schools, 
the  eradication  of  cancer  and  polio— what  a 
paradise  on  earth  this  might  t>ecome  I  But  it 
Is  a  dream  that  cannot  be  realized  now. 
perhaps  not  until  the  distant  futtire,  simply 
because  the  Western  World  and  Russia  have 
no  common  denominator  of  morality.  If 
00  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  must  be 
spent  to  keep  us  free,  tragic  as  that  fact  la  it 
still  can  be  considered  a  good  bargain. 


Keaotlis  UAW  Endorses  Federal  PeniioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCOMSIN 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moriday,  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  Interesting  article  by 
Mr.  C.  M.  Seelman.  of  Kenosha.  Wis., 
who  has  been  an  untiring  supporter  of 
Federal  pensions.  I  include  the  article 
at  this  point: 

BBrm  FtoxiAL  Pxitstoirs  Uwsio  bt 
DAW  Hbs 

Probably  no  program  in  recent  years  has 
been  so  mlstmderstood  and  so  ridiculed  aa 
the  idea  of  Federal  pensions  to  our  senior 
citizens.  It  is  not  charity,  but  sound  eco- 
nomic practice.  Plrst,  let's  get  acquainted, 
and  in  order  to  establish  a  better  understand- 
ing, find  out  what  an  American  pension 
stands  for. 

1.  To  secure  adequate,  uniform  pensloxis 
for  all  dtlaens  60  years  of  age  or  older,  who 
qualify,  irreepectlve  of  race,  religion,  po- 
litical afflllation  or  property  status. 

1.  To  establish  through  theee  pensions  a 
uniform  purchasing  power  for  American 
goods  and  products  of  industry — In  order 
thst  a  foundation  or  cushion  may  be  created 
beiow  which  no  depression  can  go. 

BTABILIzaB  ICONOMT 

S.  To  prove  that  the  spending  of  this  addi- 
tional money  each  month  in  the  channels  of 
trade  will  not  only  bring  about  better  living 
coudiltoos  for  our  senior  dtizeufr— but  will 
stabUtze  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  and 
Will  go  a  long  way  toward  supporting  what 
we  term  small  business  through  a  more  gen- 
eral dUtiibuUou  of  commodities  in  greater 
volume. 

The  rapid  advance  of  technological  im- 
provements In  manufacturing  and  farming 
In  the  last  two  decades  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  serious  consideration  of  pensions  from  a 
purely  economic  standpoint.  This  Is  called 
the  machine  age.  In  the  lllmted  space 
for  this  article,  only  the  liigh  spou  can  be 
touched  upon. 

This  machine  development  baa  affected 
our  manufacturing  plants,  our  larms,  and 
oxir  traneportatlon.  These  highly  developed 
machines  require  the  sklU  of  younger  men 
and  women  to  operate  them.  Thus  a  big 
segment  of  our  workers,  even  startmg  at  the 
age  of  45.  &nd  it  more  and  more  dKBcult  to 
obtain  employment,  especially  a  new  Job. 
This  is  not  true  in  times  of  emergency,  such 
as  war.  but  when  such  an  emergency  passes, 
who  are  the  first  to  be  let  out.  to  be  fired? 
You  know  the  answer. 

nwAKo  ra«  SBivicaB 

Wiu)  built  this  country  to  what  it  Is  to- 
dayf  We  all  know  when  we  stop  to  think 
about  li  seriously,  that,  regardless  of  what 
they  did  it  was  the  senior  citizens  of  to- 
day, both  men  and  women,  now  60  years  ol 


age  and  older.  Does  any  thinking  person 
question  this  statement? 

It  is  true,  that  In  recent  years  some  five 
or  six  thousand  large  corporations  have  es- 
tablished their  own  private  pension  systema, 
confined  strictly  to  their  own  employees.  In 
a  majority  of  these  ca^as.  th»  employees  pay 
for  their  pensions  over  a  f>eriod  of  years  by 
having  a  certain  percentage  of  their  wages 
deducted  from  each  p«y  cheek. 

May  I  ask  what  is  the  difference  whether 
the  employee  pays  for  his  pension  out  of  bis 
wages  each  payday  at  the  plant,  or  whether 
his  pension  is  paid  out  of  the  money  which 
he  pays  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government? 
These  are  simply  angles  based  on  sound  eco- 
nomic principles,  which  are  being  recog- 
nized more  and  more  as  our  new  economy 
develops.  What  are  our  lawmakers  waiting 
for? 

In  the  last  10  or  16  years  great  forward 
steps  have  been  made  In  this  vital  social  and 
economic  field.  Such  radical  measures  can 
only  be  brought  about  step  by  step.  The 
economic  value  of  pensions  has  been  proven 
and  tbe  time  for  their  adoption  has  arrived. 
Certainly  it  merits  the  serious  study  and 
consideration  of  every  citizen  in  the  Nation,- 
regardless  of  age.  Hie  time  for  its  adoption 
la  now. 


RetolitioEt  Coamittee  of  tbe  Misiissqipi 
Valley  AssodatiM  Eodortes  Priyale 
Entaprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  MXW  TOKK 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  at 
St.  Louis  on  February  12, 1952,  in  support 
of  my  bin,  H.  R.  3146,  and  Senator  Cape- 
HART's  companion  bill,  8.  2021.  for  the 
further  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Niagara  River  by  private 
enterprise. 

The  resolution  follows: 

We  fctrongly  urge  congressional  approval  of 
bilU  S.  2031  and  H.  R  3146.  authorizing  the 
oontmued  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  on  the  Niagara  River  under  the  private 
enterprise  system.  We  recommend  this  bill 
Icr  the  foUowtng  reasons: 

1.  The  Niiigara  project  Is  a  pure  power  proj- 
ect. Since  there  are  no  governmental  func- 
tions involved,  such  as  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, or  irrigation,  it  is  obvious  that  this  proj- 
ect should  be  constructed  and  operated  by 
the  electric  companies  which  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  electricity  to  the  general 
public  in  tills  area  and  have  been  generating 
power  at  Niagara  Falls  since  the  year  of  1695. 

2.  Imimediate  construction  of  this  project 
is  necessary  as  a  part  of  the  normal  power 
expulsion  of  the  electric  companies  to  in- 
sure a  continued  industrial  and  rural  devel- 
opment of  this  area  with  abundant  quanti- 
ties of  low-cost  power. 

S.  Construction  by  private  enterprise  will 
save  the  Nation's  taxpayers  an  initial  tlirce 
hundred  and  fifty  million  of  tax  dollars  by 
use  ct  private  capital  for  construction  and, 
in  addition,  wUl  pay  annually  approximately 
SZS.OOO.OJO  in  local.  State,  and  Federal  ti 
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4.  Under  electric-company  development, 
power  produced  at  Niagara  Falls  will  be 
shared  by  all  customers  alike  on  a  cost-of- 
service  basis  under  regulation  by  Federal  and 
State  commissions. 


Gcorfztowa   Unirenity   Radio   Fomn — 
The  Process  by  Wkidi  Confress  Eb- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtTTH  CABOLIN& 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  19S2 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in 
a  session  of  the  Georgetown  University 
Radio  Forum  at  which  the  subject,  the 
Process  by  Wh'ch  Congress  Enacts  a 
L'.w,  was  dismissed.  Taking  part  with 
me  were  Mr.  Charles  J.  Zinn,  the  law- 
revision  counsel  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Mr.  G.  Oley  Cut- 
ler, S.  J.,  of  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Law,  with  Mr.  Prank  Blair  act- 
ing rts  moderator.  The  forum  was  broad, 
cast  coast  to  coast  over  the  Liberty 
Broadcasting  System  and  we  appeared 
several  dajrs  later  on  the  Dumont  tele- 
vision network. 

Georgetown  University  Is  rendering  a 
real  public  service  in  conducting  these 
forums  on  timely  matters,  permitting 
discussion  of  controversial  issues  and 
educational  dlscoiu'ses  on  various  sub- 
jects. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest 
manifested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
forum  on  the  enactment  of  a  law,  I  am 
including,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rccoro.  the  following  tran- 
script of  that  broadcast: 

Tbk  OEOBcrrowir  UmvzBsrrr  Radio  Fobttm, 
Septembks  23,  1951 — "Tbs  Pbocos  bt 
Which  CoMoaxss  Knactb  a  Law" 

(Participants:  Tbe  Honorable  Joszph  R. 
Bbtson,  cb<ilrm«n  of  tbe  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Copy- 
rigbts.  and  Trade-Marks,  and  Revision  of 
tbe  Laws;  Mr.  Charles  J.  Zlnn,  law  revisions 
counsel  of  tbe  House  Judiciary  Committee; 
Ux.  8.  Oley  Cutler.  S.  J.,  student  of  law. 
Georgetown  University  School  of  Law;  mod- 
erator. Mr.  Prank  Blair.) 

Mr.  BuuB.  The  Process  by  Which  Congress 
Enacts  a  Law.  That  is  the  topic  for  tbe  two 
hundred  and  flfty-flrst  consecutive  George- 
town University  Radio  Porum.  America's 
newest  major  network,  the  Liberty  Broadcast- 
ing System,  brings  us  another  in  a  series  of 
educational  and  Informative  programs  from 
Washington. 

Georgetown  Porum  was  founded  In  1944. 
This  is  Prank  Blair,  speaking  from  the  Ray- 
mond Relss  Studio  on  the  campus  of  George- 
town University,  historic  Jesuit  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Today's  discussion  will  be  The  Process  by 
Which  Congress  Enacts  a  Law.  The  partici- 
pants are  Representative  Joseph  R.  Bbtson, 
of  South  Carolina.  Chairman  of  the  Hoiisa 
Judiciary  Committee  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents. Copyrlghu.  and  Trade-Marks,  and  Re- 
vision of  the  Laws.  He  has  had  14  years  in 
Congress.  Mr.  Charles  Zinn.  law  revisions 
counsel  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee; 


Mr.  S.  Oley  Cutler.  8.  J.,  student  of  law. 
Georgetown  University  School  of  Law. 

Transcripts  of  today's  program  are  avail- 
able to  those  of  you  who  request  them.  Sim- 
ply send  10  cents  to  cover  tbe  cost  of  printing, 
handling,  and  mailing,  and  address  your  re- 
quest to  Georgetown  University  Radio  Forum. 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  be  sure  to  include 
yotir  name  and  address. 

Before  we  begin  today  we  would  like  to 
point  out  to  you  that  this  Is  the  two  hun- 
dred and  flfty-flrst  consecutive  broadcast  of 
this  forum,  representing  a  period  of  6  years 
of  these  educational  and  informative  discus- 
sions emanating  from  Washington. 

Now  to  today's  discussion.  The  Enact- 
ment of  a  Law.  I  think  few  of  us  remember 
from  our  high  school  civics  exactly  how  an 
idea  under  our  democratic  system  becomes 
a  law  of  our  land.  We  have  all  heard  the 
expression.  "You  can't  do  this  or  that  be- 
cause there  Is  a  law  against  it."  so  today  we 
will  find  out  how  these  ideas  become  laws. 
Mr.  Cutler.  wlU  you  give  us  a  Uttle  back- 
ground on  our  topic  for  today? 
Mr.  CuTLXB.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Blair. 
In  the  flrst  place.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
It  is  a  very  Important  topic  which  we  are 
discussing  today,  and  before  we  go  into  dis- 
cussion of  the  actual  process  of  law  mAking 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  I  think  it  Is  Impor- 
tant that  we  as  Americans  today  in  Umm 
troublesome  times  understand  fuUy  the  noI 
work  done  by  our  splendid  men  down  In 
Congress;  secondly,  that  we  get  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  democratic  governmental 
machinery  that  operates  In  this  process  of 
law  making,  bow  our  Government  is  truly 
representing  the  needs  and  the  demands  of 
th«  people  at  large.  And  It  Is  Important,  too, 
for  a  university  broadcast  of  this  sort  to  show 
to  people  at  large  how  the  modem  university, 
through  its  coUege  courses  on  history  and 
government  and  its  law  courses  In  the  pro- 
fessional field  on  law  revision  and  statutory 
construction  and  so  on.  how  the  university 
really  trains  people  not  merely  in  high 
school  civics,  where  you  learn  the  ore.  two. 
three,  four,  and  five  fimctlons  of  a  coun- 
ty superviscnr  or  something  of  that  sort, 
but  how  his  Government  on  the  Federal 
level,  which  Is  so  Important  today,  with 
the  world-wide  treaties  and  operations 
among  nations,  how  tbe  country  oper- 
ates at  a  mature  level.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  mature  citizenship  In  this  country 
we  must  become  very,  very  well  informed  on 
this  democratic  process  of  our  Government. 
Mr.  Blaib.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Cutter. 
Now,  Congressman  Bbtson,  Is  our  system 
of  law  making  democratic? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Strictly  not.  Mr.  Blair.  Man- 
ifestly 150,000,000  people  could  not  assemble 
themselves  together  to  make  their  own  laws; 
consequently,  since  the  foundation  of  our 
Government  we  have  operated  on  a  system 
of  representative  government.  That  Is  the 
ordinary  process  under  which  the  Congress 
functions,  having  96  Senators,  2  from  each 
State  regardless  as  to  population,  435  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  ranging  all  the  way  from 
States  with  1  Representative  and  up  to,  I 
believe  the  highest  number  Is  now,  45. 

Mr.  Bi.Aut.  Mr.  Zinn.  it  appears  to  me  that 
our  representative  form  of  government,  so 
far  as  law  making  is  concerned,  is  a  cumber- 
some, unwieldy  thing,  and  that  there  Is  a 
lot  of  time  lost. 

Mr.  Zinn.  Mr.  Blair,  as  Congressman  Bbt- 
son has  said,  our  system  is  not  a  strictly 
democratic  one.  However.  I  believe  that  the 
legislative  process  Is  the  best  safeguard  we 
have  for  our  democratic  way  of  life.  It 
sometimes  reqtilres  two  or  more  years  for 
the  enactment  Into  law  of  an  idea,  and  that, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  the  safeguard  of 
oxir  democracy.  It  is  so  essential  that  time 
be  taken  to  discuss,  to  air  the  various  phases 
of  the  law.  to  see  whether  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
minority  to  point  out  weaknesses  or  dangers 


in  It;  and  the  law's  delays  which  ws  hear 
complained  about  so  often  really  do  not 
apply  to  the  enactment  of  a  law. 

Mr.  Claib.  I  see.     So  you  think  that  It  la 
In  our  favor  as  a  nation  that  It  takes  time  to 
put  an  Idea  Into  law? 
Mr.  Zinn.  Definitely.  Mr.  Blair. 
Mr.  Blaib.  Well.  now.  what  la  a  law  aftar 
all.  Mr.  Cutler? 

Mr.  CirrLZB  Well.  Mr.  Blair,  there  are  very 
many  opinions  on  that  very  subject.  Holmes 
would  say  one  thing;  the  philosopher  Im- 
manuel  Kant  would  say  something  else. 
But  I  think  a  very  good  working  definition 
which  would  apply  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  Is  that  set  down  many,  many  centurie* 
ago  by  the  great  father  of  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, St.  Thomas,  in  his  great  work.  Tti* 
Summa  Theologica.  He  defined  law  this 
way;  "A  law  la  a  rule  of  action  obligatory 
In  character,  established  and  promulgated 
by  competent  authorities  for  the  common 
welfare  of  a  community."  I  think  we  shall 
see  in  our  discussion  today  how  that  defi- 
nition really  works  out  in  practice  here  In 
Congress. 

Mr.  Blaib  And  you'd  be  willing  to  accept 
that  definition,  then,  as  a  general  definition 
for  what  Is  a  law. 

Now,  how  does  a  law  become  the  guiding 
rule  of  the  land?  Mr.  Zlnn,  how  does  a  law 
originate?    How  does  leglalatlon  get  started? 

Mr.  Zinn.  There  are  many  forms,  or  at 
least  there  are  four  forms,  in  which  the 
House  and  the  Senate  originate  their  work. 
The  two  principal  ones  which  concern  us 
today  are  bills  and  joint  resolutions.  The 
other  two  are  concurrent  resolutions  affect- 
ing only  the  government  of  the  two  bodies, 
the  House  and  the  Senate  concxirrently,  and 
a  simple  resolution  which  affects  only  t*im% 
one  body  in  which  it  is  Introduced. 

Bills  and  Joint  reaolutlons,  to  aU  Intents 
and  purposes,  are  identical  today,  but  bllle 
are  introduced  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  So 
far.  there  have  been  5.500  bills  Introduced  in 
the  Hotise  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BI.AIB.  At  this  one  seestOB  of 

Mr.  Zinn.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blaib.  An  amazing  number.  Do  yoa 
think  they  will  get  them  all  through? 

Mr.  Zinn.  No. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Well.  now.  you  mentioned  con- 
current resolutions.     What  are  those? 

Mr.  Zinn.  Those  are  the  resolutions  affect- 
ing the  two  bodies  acting  concurrently. 
For  example,  a  resolution  of  adjournment  or 
recess.  Just  affecting  tbe  workings  of  the  two 
bodies.  They  do  not  affect  the  public.  It 
Is  the  Joint  resoluUon  or  the  bill  which 
affects  the  public. 

Mr.  Blaib.  And  simple  resolutions — what 
are  they? 

Mr.  Zinn.  They  affect  only  the  one  body 
in  which  they  are  Introduced. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Congressman  Bryson.  what 
about  the  drafting  of  a  bill? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Well,  oftentimes  a  man.  be- 
fore he  is  elected  to  Congress,  in  bis  earlier 
days,  may  become  Impressed  with  the  fact 
that  a  law  should  be  enacted  or  that  a  law 
should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Isn't  a  man  often  elected  to 
Congress  on  that  ground? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Tes;  oftentimes  we  predicate 
our  campaign  on  some  idea.  Upon  being 
•l«cted.  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  since  time  immemorial,  and  even 
at  the  present  time,  are  learned  in  the  law. 
Many  are  members  of  their  respective  State 
bars.  It  Is  entirely  possible  for  a  lawyer 
or  a  student  of  law.  or  a  nonlawyer.  to  be 
able  to  draft  his  own  idea  into  some  ac- 
ceptable form. 

Mr.  BLAut.  But  It  U  helpful  if  a  CongrwB> 
man  is  s  lawyer,  isn't  It? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Oh.  yes;  very  helpful.  Usu- 
ally a  Member.  In  order  to  preaent  his  views, 
or  to  present  the  views  of  some  constituent 
who  writes  to  him.  or  some  group  who  peti- 
tions him.  will  confer  with  the  leglslattve 
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oouneti,  gentlemen  trained  In  the  special 
field  ot  the  law  as  Mr.  Zlnn  Is.  and  these 
expert  draftsoaen  wlU  help  the  Member 
whip  his  Ideas  Into  presentable  form.  If 
be  be  a  Senator,  be  will  rise  in  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  oonsent  to  present  It  to 
tbe  Senate.  If  be  be  a  Member  ot  tbe 
House,  be  simply  drops  It  into  a  Uttie  box 
or  hopper  on  the  desk  of  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Well.  now.  wbat  about  such 
things  as  tbe  Presldeot  desiring  to  Institute 
some  policy?  How  can  that  be  nut  into 
effect? 

Mr.  BiTHoN.  Oftentimes  tbe  President,  or 
probably  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Treasury,  or  some  besd  of  an 
executive  'oranch  of  tbe  Government,  wiU 
write  a  letter  to  the  Spesker,  or  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  th«  Senate,  or  write  a  letter  to  the 
general  rhftlrmun  of  the  committee:  and  fre- 
quently they  include  a  proposed  draft.  If 
the  sufrgeotlnn  thus  made  by  tbe  President, 
or  some  member  o(  toe  Cabinet — of  course, 
there  is  no  msndatory  power — appeals  to  the 
Speaker  or  tbe  Vice  President,  be  submits  It 
to  a  committee  normally  bavlng  jtn-isdlctton 
of  that  subject  matter. 

Mr   Bi  AiK    Mr   Cutler? 

Mr.  Ctjtijb.  You  mentioned.  Mr.  Bryson, 
the  question  of  the  drafting  of  ihese  bills  as 
they  are  put  in  the  hopper,  or  from  the  floor 
of  the  Sennte.  I  would  like  ask  Mr.  Zinn  the 
question,  how  Important  Is  this  question  of 
drafting,  and  why  is  It  important.  If  tt  Is? 

Mr  Zinn.  Mr.  Cutler,  I  believe  the  drafting 
of  the  bill  is  one  of  tbe  most  Important  func- 
tions that  can  be  performed.  I  have  beard 
It  said  that  the  various  departments  spend 
more  for  bill-drafting  than  the  Congress 
itself  does. 

Mr.  BiJUB.  Various  depertments  of  the  Oov- 
crnment? 

Mr  Zimr  Tei.  They  have  thetr  legislative 
counsel  and  other  people  In  their  Icgldative 
divisions  who  arc  draftamen. 

Mr.  Blaib.  I  see. 

Mr  Zinn.  It  seems  to  me  It  Is  so  important 
to  make  the  law  understandable.  We  say 
in  our  work.  "Making  tlie  laws  understand- 
able Is  as  Important  as  making  tbe  laws. 
Take,  for  example,  tbe  most  commonplace 
ordinance  In  our  dally  Ufe.  We  see  a  algn 
In  the  subway.  'No  amoUog  Allowed.'*  That 
Is  not  In  accordance  with  good  draftsman- 
ship. 

We  feel  that  we  should  draft  bills  so  that 
a  person  reading  it  in  bad  faith  cannot  be 
misled  by  tt,  whereas,  that  "No  Sotoklng  Al- 
lowed." to  a  person  looking  st  It  In  bad  faith 
means.  "I  am  allowed  not  to  smoke,  but  It 
does  not  say  that  I  may  not  nnoke  If  I  so 
wish." 

Mr  Blaib.  Oh.  I  see.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
Interpretation  then,  Isn't  It? 

Mr  Ztnn  Tea.  It  Is  the  addition  of  one 
woid  there  which  spoils  the  ordinance. 

Mr.  Blsib.  Wtil.  now,  OangrsasniKn  BsTSOsr, 
you  said  a  moment  ago  that  a  Congressman 
or  a  Senator  may  Introduce  a  bill.  Has  it 
been  your  experience  In  14  years  that  bllli 
•re  sometimes  Introduced  iqerely  to  give  a 
Oongrcasman's  or  a  Senator's  point  at  view, 
and  that  be  maybe  doesnt  anticipate  passage 
or  the  bill? 

Mr  Bbtson.  I  think  that  Is  true.  I  dlsUke 
to  refer  to  my  own  experience  but  I  hsve 
Introdticcd  bills  which  presented  my  own 
views  and  desires  without  very  much  hope 
of  ever  having  them  enacted  Into  law. 

Mr  Blaib  I  see.  Well.  now.  sfter  a  bill  Is 
Introduced,  put  in  tbe  hopper,  did  you  say — 
I  think  Mr   CuUer  tised  tbst  word 

Mr  Bbtson.  Tes. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Then  vliat  happens  to  ItT 

Mr.  BBTKnt.  Well,  the  Speaker  In  confer- 
ence with  the  Parliamentarian,  who  of 
course  is  an  outstanding  expert,  will  deter- 
mine to  what  committee  It  shall  be  referred. 
A  great  many  of  the  bills,  for  instance,  are 
referred  to  the  Rouse  Judiciary  Committee, 
on  irhlch  I  serve.    In  fact,  almost  SO  percent 


of  that  S.OOO  and  more  bills  to  which  Mr. 
Zinn  made  reference  have  been  referred  to 
our  oommlttee,  t>ecause  und^r  the  Reorgani- 
aation  Act  we  absorbed  a  number  of  commit- 
tees to  whioh  numerous  bills  were  referred: 
The  Committee  on  Claims,  for  Instance:  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturallxa- 
tlon;  the  Committee  on  Patents,  Cop3n'lghts 
and  Trade-Mark*,  and  Committee  on  Re- 
vision of  tbe  Laws. 

Mr.  Blaib.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  refer- 
ring tbe  bill  to  committee? 

Mr.  Bbtbom.  To  have  hearings. 

Mr.  BLsn.  For  further  study? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  For  further  study.  That  Is 
where  the  real  work  takes  place.  In  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Blaib.  What  interests  are  t)rought  to 
bear  on  a  bill  that  is  in  committee,  for  ex- 
ample? Do  outride  Interests  play  an  Im- 
portant part? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  They  do;  they  do. 

Mr.  BLAn.  Do  lobbyists  figure  in  tbe  pic- 
ture? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Tes;  snd  incidentally  I  might 
say  frequently  there  Is  a  stirma  attache]  to 
lobbylnc.  Personally,  lobbying,  the  right 
sort  of  lobbyists — I  do  not  know  many.  If 
sny.  personally— have  been  right  helpful. 
For  Instance,  a  corporation  or  an  individual 
either  Is  for  or  against  tbe  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  wUl  write  a  detailed  letter  and 
present  an  informal  argument  either  for  or 
against  tbe  bUl.  thus  furnirhlng  the  busy 
members  with  information  tl>at  they  could 
not  otherwise  get. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Certainly  I  think  tt  can  be  said 
that  the  lobbylstt  are  well  informed  on  the 
subject? 

Mr  Bbtson.  Tltey  are  mpmetM  on  their  par- 
ticular Bide 

Mr.  Blabi.  Mr.  Cutler,  do  you  want  to  say 
•omethlod? 

Mr.  Cinua.  I  would  like  to  ohscrve.  on 
Mr.  Bbtson  s  remarks,  that  this  carries  on 
again  our  basic  notion  that  this  whole 
process  Is  very,  very  democrstlc.  We  often 
hsve  heard  and  think,  I  believe,  that  tbe  in- 
itiative and  tbe  referendum  are  cUaaic  ex- 
amples of  democracy  In  action.  Tou  can 
probr.bly  say  the  elections  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  Senate  and  the  Boom 
represent  s  referendum,  but  the  Initiative 
gets  best  done  by  tboee  who  have  real  in- 
terests that  hsve  to  be  protected,  and  those 
are  represented  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
throtigh  the  lobbyists  and  through  tbe  let- 
ters of  constituents. 

I  pcesume,  Mr.  Baveoit.  you  havs  had  much 
experience  with  letters  fran  your  constitu- 
ents? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Ob.  much,  and  I  do  receive 
many  letters  from  my  constituents  and  I 
encouraRC  them  to  write. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Oongressman,  do  tatters  from 
people  back  home  play  an  Important  part 
In  the  dedslotis  you  make? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  They  do.  Of  ooorae,  letters 
coming  from  my  own  particular  district  take 
a  high  priority  In  my  attention  and  response. 

Mr,  Blaib.    Mr.  Elnn? 

Mr.  Zimn.  It  secns  to  me  thst  that  Is  a 
real  manifestation  of  tbe  right  to  petition 
which  is  granted  to  us  uoder  tbe  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Buua.  Tou  mean  wrlUng  your  Con- 
gressman? 

Mr.  Znn«.  Write  your  Oongressman  and 
explain  to  him  what  you  think  should  be 
done,  but  do  not  demand  that  he  vote  In  a 
particular  way. 

Mr.  BaraoM.  *nd  that  right  can  never  be 
abridged. 

Mr.  Buua.  Well,  now,  through  these 
things  tbsn.  the  Interests  of  the  dttcsns  at 
large  are  pretty  definitely  protected  In  com- 
mittee hearings,  srent  they?     Mr.  Bbtsoh? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  They  are,  yes,  slr^  Often- 
times the  Member  will  Invite  the  author  of 
tbe  idea  as  a  witness.  We  bsve  extensive 
hearlngB  before  the  suboommlttce.  and  then 


occsslonally  we  do  have  hearings  before  the 
full  committee,  but  In  most  instances  the 
hearings  are  held,  detailed  hearings,  by  the 
respective  subeommltteea. 

Mr.  Blaib.    Mr.  Cutler? 

Mr.  CtrtLza.  Would  you  say.  Mr.  Brtbow. 
that  the  importance  of  the  subcommittees 
and  committees  Is  to  save  time  for  the  body 
of  the  Congress,  and  give  them  the  proper 
factual  basis  for  the  making  of  a  law? 

Mr.  Bbtson.    T  lat  la  true. 

Mr  CuTLBt.  How  are  theee  findings  re- 
ported out  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Well,  the  subcommittee  re- 
poru  Its  decision  to  the  full  committee,  snd 
then  8  forma]  written  repwrt  le  prepared  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  oftentimes  two  or  three  re- 
ports—the majority  report,  and  then  the  mi- 
nority report,  and  thin  individual  dlssenUng 
reports  are  flied. 

Mr.  Ctrn.cB.  Do  those  reports  have  a  great 
deal  of  Influence  on  the  vote  that  Is  later 
taken  on  the  bill? 

Mr  Bbtson.  Oh.  yes;  yes. 

Mr  Conn.  I  see. 

Mr  Bbtson.  Tes:  and  then  after  the  bin 
becomes  en  act  and  becomes  a  Isw  the  courts 
refer  to  thefe  formal  committee  reporu  for 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Intent  of  Oon« 
gress. 

Mr.  Blaib    Mr.  Zlnnt 

Mr.  Zinn.  Those  reports  are  printed  almost 
the  very  next  day  after  their  submission,  snd 
they  become  svallable  to  the  Members  and 
the  public  St  large.  Any  Member  or  the  pub- 
lic can  go  to  the  Revise  document  room  or 
the  Senate  document  room  and  get  the  report 
on  a  particular  Mil.  Its  number  is  Indicated 
on  tbe  reported  form  of  the  bill,  up  In  the 
upper  right-hand  comer. 

Mr.  Blaib.  What  happens  after  a  bUl  is  re- 
ported out  of  committee? 

Mr  BXT80H.  Ttien  1^  la  reported  to  the 
House 

Mr.  Blaib.  To  tbe  House? 

Mr.  BBTSON.  Well,  before  it  reaches  the 
House  It  is  first  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  Bi.Ani  And  that  Indicates  when  it  will 
come  up  for  action  in  the  House.  Is  that  the 
Idea? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Well,  the  Rules  Committee 
determines  when  It  shall  come  up  In  the 
Houae  and  wbat  time  iball  be  ^ven  for 
debaU. 

Mr.  Blaib.  A  time  limit  Is  set  by  the  Rules 
Committee  for  debate? 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Tee. 

Mr  Blaib.  Mr.  Zinn? 

Mr.  ZzNH.  Actually.  Mr.  Bryson,  we  can  get 
the  bin  up  more  quickly  than  bringing  It 
before  the  Rules  Committee  by  placing  it  on 
the  unanimous-consent  calendar.  for 
example. 

Mr.  Bbtson.  Oh,  yes:  that  Is  true.  Bur  If 
it  Is  controversial,  very  oontro venial,  that, 
of  course,  would  not  be  a  very  practical 
procedure. 

Then.  too.  there  Is  another  unumal  proce- 
dure whereby  you  may  circumvent  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  that  Is  by  placing  a  petition 
on  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  when  tbe  nMjor- 
Ity  of  the  memtiership,  which  normally  would 
be  218.  sign,  asking  that  It  be  brought  up.  It 
can  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Blab.  I  see.  All  right.  Then  we  have 
our  bin  brought  up  In  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. And  then  the  work  on  the  floor 
of  che  House  t>eglns.  What  is  Invcdved  In 
some  of  that  srork,  Mr.  CInn? 

Mr.  Zinn.  There  again  our  democratic 
form  Is  preserved,  becsuse  the  Rules  Oom- 
mlttee, In  providing  for  consideration  of  the 
rule,  WlU  permit  perhaps  4  hours'  debate  on 
the  bill,  and  will  provide  In  Its  rate  that  3 
hours  of  that  time  is  to  be  controlled  by  tbe 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  3  hoars  by 
the  ranking  minority  member,  so  tbst  the 
minority  members  there  again  have  their 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  debase 
Of  course,  alter  tbe  general      " 
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of  thoee  4  hoiira,  the  bill  is  read  for  amend- 
ment, section  by  section,  and  eacb  member 
U  permitted  to  speak  once  on  a  particular 
amendmeut  for  5  minutes,  so  that  if  you  have 
a  lengthy  bill,  as  some  of  Mr.  Bktson's  bills 
are  two  or  three  hundred  pages  long,  when 
those  are  ready  for  amendment.  It  will  take 
several  days  to  go  through  the  bill  if  there 
are  many  amendments  offered. 

Mr.  BLAm.  And  then  there  Is  usually  dis- 
cussion on  amen:lment8  and  a  vote  has  to 
be  taken  on  eacb  amendment  as  it  applies 
to  the  bill? 

Mr.  B>TSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BLAn.  It  is  a  lengthy  process,  isn't  it? 
Well,  now,  a  bill  Is  presented  and  the  floor 
work  has  been  taken  care  of  In  the  House 
Of  Representatives  and  the  House  votes  on 
It,  Isn't  that  the  Idea?  And  It  passes  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Now,  before  it 
can  become  a  law  It  also  has  to  pass  the 
other  body,  doesn't  it?  Huw  does  it  get 
over  to  the  ^nate? 

Mr.  ZiNN.  The  bill  is  engrossed  and  certi- 
fied to  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  in  the 
precise  form  in  which  It  has  passed  the 
House,  and  then  a  messenger  from  the  House 
In  a  very  formal  procedure  presents  it  to 
the  other  body  during  a  session  of  the  other 
body.  He  is  admitted  to  the  Chamber  and 
tells  the  Vice  President  that  he  has  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
from  that  point  on  the  same  procedure  of 
course  goes  through  the  Senate  that  has  gone 
through  the  House. 

Mr.  Blaoi.  All  bills  do  not  have  to  originate 
In  the  House,  do  they? 

Mr.  ZiNN.  Only  bills  raising  revenues  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Blaib.  The  Senate  can  also  follow  the 
same  procedure  we  have  been  describing  as 
applying  to  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  ZiNN.  They  may,  and  they  may  also 
amend  revenue  bills  if  they  desire,  and  they 
do,  usually. 

Mr.  Brtson.  They  usually  up  the  appro- 
priation bills,  too. 

Bdr.  Blair.  They  do  that,  do  they.  Congress- 
man? 

Mr.  Bktson.  Traditionally,  it  was  felt  that 
the  other  body-  and  you  will  notice  it  is 
not  proper  to  refer  to  the  Senate  by  name 
In  debates  In  the  House:  the  proper  way  to 
refer  to  It  Is  "the  other  body" — would  be  more 
conservative.  That  has  not  been  proven 
true. 

Mr.  Blaol.  They  would  bear  watching,  I 
would  say. 

Well,  now,  our  bill  gets  over  to  the  Senate 
and  It  passes  the  Senate.  Now  what  happens, 
Mr.  Zlnn? 

Mr.  ZiNN.  If  the  Senate  makes  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  passes  it  in  a  different  form 

from  which  it  has  passed  the  House 

Mr.  Blais.  You  are  not  trying  to  compli- 
cate this,  are  you?  We  were  rolling  so 
smoothly  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Brtson.  And  you  might  say  it  usually 
does. 
Mr.  Zam.  It  does;  exactly. 
Will,  there  are  two  procedures.  Either 
the  House  may  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments without  conferring  further  with  the 
Senate,  or  otherwise  a  conference  committee 
Is  appointed,  and  that  isn't  done  too  often, 
but  in  any  event  then,  after  it  has  pasted 
both  Houses  In  the  same  form.  It  is  enrolled, 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and"  sent  to  the 
White  Hctise  for  Presidential  action. 

Mr.  Blam.  We  are  going  to  call  on  you 
again  immediately  becailse  I  understand 
that  you  have  Just  written  a  l>ook  entitled. 
"The  Veto  Power  of  the  President"  and  you 
should  know  a  great  deal  about  this  matter 
of  veto,  and  I  would  like  to  say  in  quoting 
from  the  foreword  of  the  book.  "This  study 
of  the  Presidential  veto  power  presents  a 
number  of  aspects  of  that  power  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  concise  manner  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  committee."    Of  course.  It 


is  directed  to  a  committee,  I  presume  from 
that,  Mr.  Zinn:  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  ZiifN.  The  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BLAn.  What  I  am  leading  up  to  la  this: 
It  has  been  adapted  from  the  dissertation 
written  by  the  committee's  law  revision 
counsel  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  degree  of  master  of  laws  at 
Georgetown  University  Law  School.  Is  this 
available  for  public  distribution? 

Mr.  Zinn.  It  has  been  printed  as  a  com- 
mittee print  by  the  House  committee.     We 

have  some  copies  that  could  be  distributed 

a  limited  number 

Mr.  BiiTsoN.  Anyone  being  Interested  in 
Obtaining  a  copy  might  write  his  or  her 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Blair.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 

So  that  is  the  way  you  get  a  copy  of  The 
Veto  Power  of  the  President,  by  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Zlnn.  whom  you  are  hearing  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

Now  what  about  the  veto  power  Mr 
Cutler? 

Mr.  CUTLRR.  In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Blair. 
I  think  here  again  we  can  revert  to  our 
original  premise  of  the  democratic  nature 
of  this  entire  process,  and  as  we  get  to  the 
point  where  we  have  the  action  by  the  Execu- 
tive, because  here  it  is  that  we  have  a  won- 
derful balancing  and  check  of  power  among 

the   three   branches   of   our   Government 

the  Judicial,  the  executive,  and  the  legisla- 
tive. We  have  a  great  guaranty  in  our  way 
of  government,  of  which  we  should  be  very 
proud,  for  the  preservation  against  the  un- 
due lue  of  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of 
the  congress  by  the  veto  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  at  times  that  doesn't  occur 
to  us  very  much  because  we  don't  see  any 
big  bills  that  seem  to  be  killed  by  a  veto. 
Mr.  Zlnn,  you  could  probably  say  more  about 
that  point. 
Mr.  BLAH.  Mr.  Zlnn." 

Mr.  ZiNK.  The  Presidential  veto  U  not 
overridden  too  often,  although  I  believe  we 
overrode  one  this  week. 

Mr.  Brtson.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  in  modern 
times  frequently  overridden. 

Blr.  Zinn.  Of  course,  sometimes  the  views 
expressed  by  the  President  would  point  out 
a  flaw  m  the  bill  which  was  not  apparent 
despite  the  lengthy  legislative  processes  when 
It  was  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BLAa.  You  gentlemen  are  agreed  that 
there  are  many  advantages  to  our  system 
of  making  a  law? 

Mr.  Zinn.  I  could  suggest  few  change*  in  It. 

Mr.  Blair.  Congressman? 

Mr.   Brtson.  No  drastic   change.     It   does 

seem  cumbersome  and   wasteful,  but  it  is 

the  best  form  that  human  beings  have  ever 

been  able  to  discover. 

Mr.  CtJTLRR.  If  1  may  add  to  those  two 
statements,  I  think  we  should  become  more 
Informed  about  our  type  of  government  and 
the  way  it  works  so  that  we,  in  the  future, 
can  take  a  more  active  part.  That  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  coming  generation  now 
being  trained  In  our  schools. 

Mr.  Blair.  Than*  you  very  much,  gentle- 
men. 


Oneonia  Chamber  of  Commerce  Opposes 
Farther  GoremmeBt  loTation  of  ladis- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVS8 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1952 

Mr.    MILLER    of    New    York.      Mr. 
Soeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Rbcord,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Oneonta  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y..  in  support  of  the  Cape- 
hart-MiUer  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
further  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Niagara  Palls  and  River 
by  private  enterprise. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Lehman-Roosevelt  blU  and 
the  Ives-Cole  bUl  are  designed  to  further 
Government  invasion  of  industry:  and 

Whereas  the  Capehart-Mlller  bUl  U  de- 
signed  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  tra- 
ditional American  principles  of  free  enUr- 
priae:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  that  the  Oneonta  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Oneonu.  N.  Y.,  through  Its  board 
of  directors,  does  hereby  endorse  and  offer 
Its  support  to  the  Capehart-Mlller  biU  and 
the  basic  Ideals  of  private  enterprise  ex- 
pressed therein. 
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Hyma  of  Hate 


House  Lacks  Conraft 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LomsiAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1952 
Mr.  BOGOS  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Sp^fker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  New  Orleans  States 
fo.- March  7.  1952: 

House  Lacks  CotTtAOa 
Stepping  down   from  the  Speaker's   roe- 
trum  to  the  floor  to  get  into  the  UMT  de- 
bate. Speaker  Sam  Ratbttrn  said: 

"Do  we  not  have  th-  fortitude — do  we  not 
have  the  courage  to  meet  this  issue  today?" 
A  majority  of  the  House  did  not  This 
being  election  year,  the  voice  of  politics  was 
stronger  than  the  voice  ot  adequate  national 
defense.  The  House  voted  23S  to  162  to  send 
the  universal  military  training  bill  back  to 
the  committee  for  further  study,  which  Is 
the  unheroic  method  of  klllUw  It  for  this 
session.  ^^ 

All  of  the  236  Members  who  voted  a«alnst 
UMT  know  that  wi  are  in  a  grave  clash  with 
communism.  They  know  the  war  of  ideas 
may  become,  at  most  any  time,  a  war  of 

They  know  that  the  danger  of  a  colUalon 
somewhere  is  great;  that  Korea  may  be  fol- 
i?"!*^.  ^1  »°ot^w  aggression  somewhere 
else— in  Indochina  or  Iran  or  southeastern 
or  western  Europe.  They  know  that  thU 
means  America  must  be  militarily  strong- 
that  hopes  of  world  peace  are  faint:  thtt 
the  outlook  U  for  disorder  and  disrupUon 
over  the  earth  for  some  years  to  come 

^,f  ^**  w*  *"  '^*"-  '"°"  "»n  haU  of  the 
435  Members  cf  the  House  are  reluctant  to 
establish  the  mUitary  mi£ht  that  will  be 
called  for  In  the  final  show-down. 

The  country  will  have  to  continue  relying 
on  the  local  draft  boards  to  bring  In  the 
drafues  and  call  back  some  of  the  veterans 
r_  War  n.  Under  this  haphaxard  system 
thousands  and  thousands  of  young  men  wUl 
continue  to  slip  out  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other or  maneuver  to  get  themselves  into 
soft  spoto.  It  is  at  best  a  makeshift  way 
to  create  the  kind  of  permanent  armed 
force  this  country  will  need,  and  should  have 
for  some  years  to  i  ome. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  JL  GRANGER 

or  OTAH 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Tuesday.  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le«?e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oao.  I  am  inserting  a  timely  editorial 
entitled  the  "Hymn  of  Hate."  from  e 
Dickensonian.  published  at  CUntwood. 

Hnor  or  Haib 

Xt  begins  to  :ook  as  tf  this  Hymn  of  Hate 
that  is  being  suitff  by  Westbrook  Pegler. 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jolui  TMnpla  Oravsa.  the  Boa- 
aolw  Hbms,  and  varknis  and  sundiy  dls- 
gruatlad  politicians  over  the  length  and 
kraadth  of  the  land  In  backfiring  In  their 
faoes.  Their  in  cess  ant  din  of  corruption  in 
Oovemment  has  .)een  Just  a  Uttle  overdone 
and  the  public  Is  begin- in(  to  smell  a  mouse. 

In  their  desperate  eflurt  to  destroy  the 
Democratic  Party  the  financial  tycoons,  who 
bare  eonuol  of  the  press  and  radio  networka. 
bays  taken  a  page  from  the  history  of  Hitler 
and  are  attempting  by  sheer  volume  of  ac- 
cusations and  aiumnlas  to  force  the  public 
to  believe  what  they  are  saying.  In  other 
words,  these  enr^Jes  at  the  party  of  the 
Uttle  mao  are  axaggerating  and  magnifying, 
alao  coloring,  ho  faeu  and  incideuts  that 
In  past  years  would  have  been  Ignored  in  an 
effort  to  make  it  appear  tliat  the  entire 
fabric  of  our  Oovemment  Is  rotten  to  the 
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We  here  been  reading  from  day  to  day 
about  the  5-percenters  and  the  ousted  in- 
ternal revenue  collectors,  and  the  gifts  of 
deep  frecaere  aad  mtnk  ooats.  and  we  were 
Just  about  eady  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  Treastiry  had  been  gutted  and  that 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayeib  money 
had  gone  Into  private  pockets.  Imagine  otir 
surprise  to  see  news  articles  published — and 
not  denied — that  not  one  dollar  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  had  been  stolen,  and  that  the 
RFC,  ^mpttm  the  ^percenters,  has  turned  In 
a  profit  of  a  oool  $30,000,000  dollars  to  the 
Tkcaatiry  for  the  last  quarter. 

JtiBt  last  week  the  bitter  charges  of  fraud 
and  diahoneety  In  regard  to  a  loan  by  the 
RFC  to  the  BalUmore  *  Ohio  Kail  way  were 
found  to  be  utterly  baseless  by  Impartial  in- 
vestigators who  termed  thore  cliarges  "tm- 
adultcrated  political  propaganda."  Also,  It 
was  recently  disclosed  that  not  one  of  these 
"6  percenters"  were  In  any  way  connected 
with  the  Oovemment  ofltclally.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  grillible  "greedygut"  was  wUllng 
to  pay  money  for  the  dubious  Influence  of 
someone  who  claimed  to  know  some  of  the 
hlgher-upe  has  been  magnified  Into  a  charge 
of  governmental  corruption  that  would  rival 
the  Harding  admlnlstraUon. 

We  verUy  believe  that  if  President  Truman 
should  happen  to  match  someone  for  a  Coca- 
Cola.  Pegler,  Graves,  Lewis,  and  others  would 
so  into  hysterics  with  their  yelps  of  corrup- 
tion and  dishonesty,  and  Habst  Bran  would 
immediately  eaU  for  a  new  balancing  of  the 
budget.  The  entire  picture  has  become  that 
ludicrous,  and  an  intelligent  American  public 
la  going  to  swallow  Just  so  much  of  that 
before  it  chokes.  He  Is  beginning  to  realise 
that  there  is  a  deep  conspiracy  to  destroy 
the  party  that  has  given  the  farmer  and 
laborer  more  rights  and  blessings  in  the  last 
20  years  than  they  had  won  since  the  dawn 
of  civilization. 

We  are  not  trying  to  dotiie  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Immaculate  robea  of  virtue.  In 
•n  organliatlon  as  big  as  that  of  our  Oov- 
emment there  will  of  course,  be  some  irregu- 
larities   and    some    ofllcials    who    must    be 


led  oat.  On  the  whole,  howevw,  the 
Democratic  administration  In  Washington 
has  not  been  found  guilty  of  felonies,  em- 
bezzlements, or  defalcations.  We  will  bet 
our  bottom  dollar  that  it  was  a  Republican 
opponent  of  the  Truman  administration  who 
flrst  purchaaed  that  mink  coat  to  be  used 
as  a  bribe  and  Is  equally  guUty  with  the  one 
who  received  it.     Wanna  bet? 

Anyway,  those  seeking  to  oust  the  progres- 
sive policies  of  Roosevelt  and  Truman  and 
go  back  to  the  old  days  of  "dog  eat  dog" 
learned  2  years  ago  that  communism  charges 
and  slanders  were  not  enough  to  bring  de- 
feat to  the  Democratic  Party,  and  they  are 
now  oonoentrating  on  the  corruption  theme. 
And  in  their  eagerness  they  have  overplayed 
their  hand.  Most  Americans  prefer  minks 
to  the  skunks  who  were  chased  out  of  Wash- 
ington when  the  Teapot  Dome  boiled  over. 


Betrajal  of  Pablic  Trust  and  Communist 
CoBspvaciet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  UASaACHusETTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twuday,  March  11.  1952 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricoao.  I  include  the 
foUowing  speech  which  I  recently  deliv- 
ered before  the  St.  John's  Holy  Name 
Society  at  Clinton.  Mass.,  as  reported  by 
the  celebrated  Clinton  Daily  Item: 

DCNOtrNCED  COKXUPTION    —    CONGRESSMAN 

PHILBIN     Blasted     Betsatal     or     Public 
Trust    and    Commuttism    at    St.    John's 
Holt  Namc  Socutt  MxrriNe.  StTNOAT 
At  the  St.  John's  Holy  Name  Society  meet- 
ing. Stmday.  Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbut. 
guest  speaker  before  the  largest  attendance 
of  the  season,  roundly  denounced  corruption 
and  betrayal  of  public  tru-t  and  blasted  tbe 
world- wld-  conspiracy  of  communism  which 
he  declared  was  designed  not  only  to  en- 
slave America  but  all  mankind. 

The  local  Congressman  asserted  the  fact 
that  we  have  bad  corruption  in  government 
at  all  levels  in  every  generation  has  led  to 
tbe  view  by  part  of  the  public  that  Oovern- 
Kcnt  ofllcials  and  employees  do  not  main- 
tain a  high  standard. 

"This  is  simply  not  true,"  said  Congress- 
man PRn.BiM.  "because  there  are  only  com- 
paratively few  guilty  of  mladeeds  and  an  over- 
whelming number  of  honest,  decent,  elBclent 
men  faithfully  serving  the  people." 

"When  we  uncover  corruption,  wherever  it 
•zlsts,"  he  raid,  "we  should  move  to  stamp 
it  out  because  it  is  a  sure  way  of  under- 
mining free  government." 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  Korean  war 
and  foreign  policy,  Congresrman  Philbut 
declared  that  virtually  all  of  the  problems 
and  troubles  we  are  facing  in  the  world  to- 
day have  resulted  from  the  great  Interna- 
tional w>rld-wlde  consp*~acy  directed  from 
Moscow  with  the  assistance  of  many  fol- 
lowers in  tbe  United  States.  He  deplored 
American  Intellectuals  and  others  who  have 
been  given  every  opportunity  the  Nation 
affords,  embracing  the  Communist  move- 
ment. 

"Korea  Is  not  the  only  trouble  sprat  or  dan- 
ger point."  he  said,  "though  sometimes  I 
think  that  the  Korean  veterans  are  the  only 
ones  expected  to  make  sacrifices  to  meet 
Communist  aggression.  The  American  peo- 
ple must  realize  that  the  burdens  and  sacrl- 
floes  arising  out  of  our  present  foreign  diffi- 
culties must  be  shared  by  ar.  and  not 
concentrated  upon  any  one  group." 


Congressman  PaiLSiN  pointed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  strong  Communist  movementa 
throughout  the  Orient  and  the  Near  East. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  the  sentiment  behind 
these  movements  arises  from  resentment 
against  imperialist  and  colonial  policies 
Which,  for  years,  have  oppressed  and  ex- 
ploited these  peoples.  They  are  under  the 
Impression  that  American  policy  upholds 
their  oppression  and  exploitation  which  ac- 
counts for  their  willingness  to  )oln  Commu- 
nist organizations  and  take  an  attitude  un- 
friendly and  even  boatlle  to  the  United 
States. 

"It  is  a  great  mistake."  be  said,  "for  our 
Nation  to  uphold  in  any  respect  oppressive 
practices  pursued  by  the  remnants  of  the 
discredited  imperial  systems." 

Congressman  Philbin  discussed  foreign  aid 
and  mutual  security  programs  at  length  and 
stated  that  here  again  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  every  nation  will 
bear  its  share  and  be  prepared  to  make  sacri- 
fices necesnary  to  defend  against  aggression. 
"It  Is  only  right  and  proper."  he  said,  "that 
every  nation  member  of  the  NATO  organiza- 
tion should  contribute   within   its   means." 

Pointing  to  the  recent  collapse  of  the 
French  Government  because  of  refusal  to 
vote  necessary  armament  appropriations,  the 
Oongreasman  stated  it  is  not  fair  for  any 
nation  to  try  to  transfer  its  own  national 
expenses  to  the  taxoayers  of  the  United 
States  who  are  already  overburdened. 

"Nations  tuiwrtlng  to  defend  themselves 
and  which  are  unwilling  to  raise  unds  nec- 
essary to  help  prevent  aggression  cannot 
reasonably  expect  the  manpo\  r  and  wealth 
of  the  United  States  to  be  put  at  their  dis- 
posal ant:  the  taxpayers  uf  this  Nation  to 
bear  tlieir  burdens,"  he  said. 

Congre-ssman  PniLBiif  called  for  united 
action  by  an  aroused  and  vigilant  American 
people  In  order  to  develop  appropriate  an- 
swers to  current  grave  problems. 

As  a  prehide  to  his  talk  on  public  issues, 
the  Congressman  presented  a  summary  at 
current  Washington  views  toward  presiden- 
tial candidacies  and  surveyed  the  stature 
of  the  candidates  now  entered  In  the  presi- 
dential race. 

At  tbe  conclusion  of  his  ^-Ik.  the  Congress- 
man was  given  a  most  enthusiastic  rising 
ovation  from  the  gathering. 


Foreifn  AM  Etseotial,  bat  Not  Too 
UvisUy 


>  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOR  C  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASRiweToir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10, 1952 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Seattle  Times 
on  March  7, 1952.  indicates.  I  believe,  the 
general  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  who  live  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  concur  in  the  views  therein  ex- 
pressed to  the  efltect  that  the  President's 
request  for  funds  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized  by  Congress.  That  body  must 
keep  the  foreign -aid  figure  within  our 
economic  capacity  to  meet  It. 

The  editorial  follows: 
FoancM  Am  Bsssmtial.  but  Not  Too  Lavishly 

There  is,  or  should  be,  agreement  among 
thinking  Americans  that  this  country's  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  otlier  free  peoples  must  be 
continued.  On  that  general  principle  thare 
Is  public  concurrence  in  most  quarteta  la 
President  Truman's  most  recent  measa^e  to 
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tb»  CongreM  on  'be  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram. The  question  must  be  ylewed  from  a 
nonpartisan  point  of  vantage,  for  the  Na- 
tion's seciirlty  is  Involved. 

It  la  not  always  poeslble  to  agree  with 
Presides  V  Truman  In  his  public  pronounce- 
ments, but  he  made  one  remark  In  this 
message  to  Congress  which  rang  a  bell.  Talk 
of  withdrawing  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
he  said,  "Has  momentary  seductiveness  be- 
cause it  would  seem  to  relieve  us  of  the 
contributions  we  ure  making  to  the  collective 
defense."  But  he  added  that  the  adoption 
of  such  a  policy  would  be  "a  mandate  for 
national  suicide." 

That  program  Is  sincerely  advocated  by 
former  President  Hoover,  who  favors  a  West- 
ern Hemisphere  "Gibraltar"  with  outposts  in 
Britain  and  the  perimeter  of  the  Far  East.  It 
la  not  a  program  that  could  ever  be  accept- 
able, except  In  extremity,  to  a  man  like  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  who  has  a  military  com- 
mander's vision  of  global  strategy. 

The  American  people  cannot  be  happy  over 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  o\ii  most  Im- 
portant European  allies — Prance  particu- 
larly, but  Britain,  too— have  cooperated  In 
the  western  defense  preparations.  It  is  dis- 
tasteful to  pour  funds  into  the  hands  of 
peoples  who  make  such  a  mess  of  their  own 
affairs.  But  it  is  in  the  American  Interest  to 
take  the  larger  view  and  try  to  make  the 
moot  of  a  situation  that  Is  none  too  promis- 
ing. After  all,  the  American  Interest  is  not 
primarily  altruistic.  We  seek  first  to  defend 
and  protect  our  own  freedom  and  liberty. 

Whether  the  funds  the  President  asks  for 
the  mutual  security  program — $7,900,000,- 
000 — should  be  handed  to  him  on  a  silver 
platter  is  quite  another  question.  That  huge 
sum  is  one  item  in  the  $85,000,000,000  budget 
he  has  proposed  which  Congress  somehow 
mtut  find  means  to  reduce  materially.  It 
may  be  possible  to  do  some  of  the  trimming 
In  the  foreign-aid  area. 

Truman's  figures  always  will  bear  micro- 
scopic scrutiny.  He  is  a  spender  of  the  first 
water.  The  word  "economy"  la  not  In  his 
vocabulary.  He  insists  his  fiscal  program  Is 
within  the  country's  economic  capacity. 
Congress  must  be  the  Judge  of  that. 

If  It  Is  poeslble  In  any  respect  to  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  In  the  expenditures  the 
President  wants  to  make  with  lavish  hand 
ate-oad.  Congress  must  find  a  way  to  do  It. 
Statsaraanshlp  must  be  summoned  to  accom- 
pWah  this — If  any  measure  of  that  quality 
can  still  be  found  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Anotlier  Example  of  Payroll  Padifinf  by 
Reclamation  Borean 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAtiroRiru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  25.  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Blr.  Speaker,  al- 
though Hoover  Dam  was  completed  more 
than  16  years  ago.  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation still  maintains  a  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 350  employees  at  the  dam. 

This  disgraceful  example  of  payroll 
padding  exists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
responsibility  for  generating,  delivering, 
and  maintaining  the  great  power  output 
of  the  dam  rests  upon  non-Pederal  con- 
tracting agents. 

These  agents  are  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Co.,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Water  and  Power,  and  to 


perform  their  Immense  task  they  em- 
ploy, respectively,  only  25  and  125  em- 
ployees. 

What  do  the  350  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  do  at  Hoove  i  IDam? 
Are  they  there  to  check  each  morning 
to  see  If  the  dam  is  still  standing?  Per- 
haps, but  a  large  percentage  of  them  are 
occupied  solely  with  handing  out  propa- 
ganda promoting  the  Bureau  to  visitors 
at  the  dam. 

Here  is  another  exampb  of  the  Bu- 
reau's total  disregard  for  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  another  good  reason  why 
Congress  should  expose  and  halt  the 
cos^y  propanganda  programs  carried  on 
by  the  Bureau  to  conceal  its  own  wanton 
extravagance. 


Smears  on  Ike  Skowa  To  Be 
Deliberate  Lies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOtnsuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPI  .ESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  BOOOS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  New  Orleans 
States  for  March  7,  1952: 

Smxass  on  Ikk  Sroww  To  Bb 
OKUBsaATx  Li'^a 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

In  1928  the  presidential  campaign  reached 
a  shameless  low  In  the  smearing  of  Al  Smith 
because  of  his  adherence  to  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors.  No  one  will  today  question  the 
fine  qualities  of  Al  Smith,  his  rigid  Ameri- 
canism, and  his  undeniable  services  to  his 
country. 

Herbert  Hoover  and  Al  Smith  became  fast 
friends  in  the  late  years  of  Al's  life.  I  have 
beard  from  both  about  the  1938  campaign, 
which  I  did  not  witness  because  I  was  not 
in  this  country  then. 

Herbert  Hoover  resented  the  injection  of 
the  religious  issue  Into  that  campaign,  and 
Al  Smith  confirmed  to  me  that  he  never  be- 
lieved for  a  moment  that  Hoover  counte- 
nanced tbe  misery  of  the  assumption  that  a 
man  Is  unfit  to  be  President  because  of  his 
religious  affiliations. 

In  connection  with  General  Elsenhower, 
two  contradictory  and  unfair  reports  are 
making  tbe  rounds,  neither  of  which  has  any 
basis  in  truth,  and  neither  of  which  a  man 
of  General  Elsenhower's  position  would  deny 
publicly,  because  the  denial  Itself  would  give 
some  countenance  to  the  designs  of  thoee 
who  would  Inject  •  sectarian  factor  Into  the 
campaign. 

Perhaps  I  am  more  fitted  to  discuss  this 
than  an  Elsenhower  adherent,  because  I 
have  chosen,  as  a  citizen,  to  express  sup- 
port for  an  old  friend.  Senator  Tait.  It  is 
from  the  standpoint  of  this  overt  partisan- 
ship that  I  call  attention  to  and  protest 
against  the  attempt  of  small  minds  to  smear 
a  soldier  and  a  I  ading  citizen  by  clothing 
him  with  affiliations  which  are  not  his  and 
to  use  this  ptirported  adherence  to  damage 
blm. 

The  first  report  comes  from  a  widely  cir- 
culated photograph  of  a  page  in  the  1919 
Howitzer,  the  yearbook  of  West  Point,  in 
which  Ike  Elsenhower  Is  caUed  a  Swedish 


Jew.  Elsenhower  happens  to  be  neither  a 
Swede  nor  a  Jew.  Were  he  such,  he  would 
undoubtedly  be  proud  of  his  ancestry,  as  all 
decent  men  are. 

I  have  thoroughly  Investigated  the  story. 
Elsenhower's  family  Is  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
on  his  father's  side  and  Lutheran  on  his 
mother's  side.  The  page  in  the  1918  Howitzer 
was  written  by  his  roommate  and  la,  like  all 
references  In  yearbooks,  supposed  to  be  hu- 
morous. That  kind  of  humor  should  not  be 
used  In  a  political  campaign  In  the  year  1952. 
The  second  bumor  has  to  do  with  an  asser- 
tlon  in  some  book  that  Ike  Is  a  secret  Ro- 
man Catholic,  having  once  been  a  coach  In 
a  Roman  Catholic  college,  etc. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  b« 
a  Jew,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Protestant 
all  at  the  same  time.  I  am  sure  that  these 
reports  are  being  circulated  by  the  same 
people,  bigots  who  hate  Jews  and  Roman 
CatboUcs. 

My  Investigations  are  fairly  complete,  and 
1  can  state  that  no  Republican  candidate  Is 
involved  In  this  scandalous  drculstlon  of 
falsehood.  It  comes  from  well-known  bigots. 
Actually,  one  of  the  circulars  bears  a  price 
tag. 

Those  who  favor  or  oppose  Elsenhower, 
Taft,  Staasen,  Warren,  and  MacArthur  do  so 
because,  m  the  great  traditions  of  our  coun- 
try, Americans  choose  their  own  officials  and 
in  the  debate  over  issues  and  men.  a  free- 
dom of  expression  is  often  tolerated  which 
ordlnarUy  is  regarded  as  ouUide  the  bounds 
of  propriety. 

The  dirty  mouth  has  no  place  In  American 
affairs,  and  if  we  all  bring  smears  and  Uea 
Into  the  open,  they  will  wither.  Surely  our 
problems  In  1952  are  too  serious  for  im  to 
tolerate  a  dirty  campaign.  And  that  goes  for 
the  Democrats,  too. 


Tkc  Tratk  CoMt  0«l  AHm  f  Yean 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CAUroBHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVBS 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
truth  has  finally  been  told  after  9  years. 
In  January  1943  newspapers  across  the 
Nation  blazoned  forth  on  their  front 
pages  charges  that  the  union  crew  of  a 
merchant  ship  refused  to  unload  vital 
suppUes  to  the  embattled  marines  on 
Guadalcanal  because  they  would  not  be 
given  overtime  rates. 

The  Akron  Beacon -Journal,  which 
first  published  the  story,  recently  told 
the  real  truth  of  the  case  in  a  column 
on  its  editorial  page.  The  Machinist, 
weekly  newspaper  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Association  of  Macliinlsts.  dug  out  this 
apotogy  in  order  to  get  the  true  facts 
more  firmly  established  on  the  record. 
The  truth  Is  the  union  seamen  were 
under  orders  to  protect  their  carga 
Under  threat  of  air  attack,  the  ship  with- 
drew, and  then  later  returned  to  finish 
unloading. 

IFrom  the  {Machinist  of  March  6,  1052] 

Lasoa  Wins  a  Bslatxd  Afoixmt 
Back  in  January   104S.  Americans  %tir<im 
the  country  were  universally  shocked  by  a 
story  out  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.    Dally 
newspapers   played    It    up   on    front 
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They  reported  that  the  crew  of  a  merchant 
ship  at  Guadalcanal  refused  to  unload  sup- 
plies vitally  needed  by  the  embattled  marines 
OD  the  Island.  The  ship  suddenly  departed 
with  most  of  its  cargo.  The  newspapers 
charged  that  union  seamen  had  refused  to 
unload  the  ship  because  of  union  overtime 
rules. 

This  horror  story  was  first  published  by 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  one  of  the  chain 
controlled  by  John  Knight  who  also  operates 
antUsbor  newspapers  In  Detroit,  Chicago, 
and  Miami.  The  story  was  dug  up  by  the 
Beacon  Journal's  feature  writer.  Helen  Water- 
house.  She  said  she  got  it  from  a  Navy 
pilot  home  on  leave.  She  couldnt  even 
learn  the  name  of  the  ship,  but  It  landed 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Beacon  Journal  and 
hundreds  of  other  papers.  It  gave  tt:e  edi- 
torial writers  an  excuse  for  an  antiunion 
field  day. 

Recently  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  pub- 
lished its  apology— more  than  9  years  late. 
In  a  column  labeled  only  Sequel  burled  on 
the  editorial  page,  the  Beacoo  Journal  told 
the  real  truth  of  what  had  happened.  It 
printed  the  facts  of  the  case  as  revealed  by 
Ralph  Blair,  of  Akron,  boatswain  of  the  ship, 
the  OrenvilU  M.  Dodge.  Here's  what  Blair 
rsported: 

There  had  been  a  warning  of  aa  impending 
atUck  by  Jap  planes.  Seamen  were  ordsred 
to  stay  aboard  ahip  to  man  the  guns  during 
the  attack  and  to  move  the  ahlp. 

With  only  one-third  of  the  cargo  unloaded, 
the  ahlp'B  officers  received  the  warning  of 
Imminent  attack.  They  ordered  the  ahlp  to 
sea  so  there  would  be  lees  danger  of  the 
cargo  being  destroyed.  Afterward  tbe  ship 
returned  and  xmloaded. 

No  meml^er  of  tbe  crew  would  have  refused 
to  unload  because  of  the  hotirs  Involved  or 
because  they  Insisted  on  overtime,  Blair 
said. 

"We  were  simply  under  erdsrt  to  protect 
our  cargo  and  to  try  to  avoid  Its  dastroctlon 
by  the  Japanese. "  he  declared. 

Tbe  recent  Deaeon  Journal  story  at  apology 
was  sent  In  to  tbs  Machinist  by  Albert  W. 
Smoyer  of  lAM  Lodge,  120S,  Kent.  Olila 
He  lives  at  Cuyaboga  rails,  outside  Akron. 
He  wonders  bow  many  papers  across  tbe  Na- 
tioa  wlU  reprint  the  apology  story  on  their 
front  pages  as  they  did  tbe  false  chargaa. 

(Vtom  tbs  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of  Fsbruary 
19S3I 


(By  Robert  H.  Stopber  and  James  8.  Jackson) 


Tbe  missing  piecss  of  a  story  which  was 
both  a  local  and  a  national  sensation  9 
years  years  ago  fell  Into  place  last  week  from 
Beaoon  Joiunal-Beporter  Helen  Waterhouse. 

In  her  long  L.ewspaper  career,  Helen  has 
never  stirred  up  ss  much  furor  as  shs  did 
In  January  1043  when  shs  wrote  her  famous 
Guadalcanal  story. 

On  the  basis  of  an  Interview  with  a  Navy 
pilot  home  on  leave,  she  reported  that 
marines  on  the  battle-scarred  laland  were 
Infuriated  when  the  crew  of  a  merchant 
ship  balked  at  unloading  sorely  needed  sup- 
plies and  the  ahlp  departed  with  most  of  Its 
cargo.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  sur- 
viving Amerlcaa  forces  on  the  famous  Island 
were  starving  and  malaria-ridden. 

The  story  wu  circulated  on  press  wires 
all  over  the  co-jntry  and  eventiially  became 
tbe  subject  of  a  eongressloiud  Investigation 
and  lawsuits. 

No  one  could  be  found  who  would  admit 
that  be  had  been  aboard  the  ship.  The  Oov- 
emment  refused  to  open  files  which  might 
have  revealed  the  name  of  the  ship  or  the 
clrcumatances  of  Its  sudden  departure  from 
Guadalcanal. 


Unable  to  produce  corroborative  evidence. 
Mrs.  Waterhouse  and  Beacon-Journal  editors 
wondered  for  a  time  whether  there  ever  was 
such  a  ahlp. 

BOATswanr 

Last  week  Mrs.  Waterhotise  was  dining  In 
a  Copley  Road  restaurant  when  a  young 
man  approached  her  table  and  said,  'Tou're 
Helen  Waterhouse,  of  tbe  Beaoon-Joumal, 
aren't  you?" 

He  Introduced  himself  as  Ralph  Blalr,  of 
176  V^  Ira  Avenue,  a  former  merchant 
mariner. 

**I  was  a  boatswain  on  that  ship  at  Guad- 
alcanal that  you  wrote  about,"  be  told  her. 

"On  more  than  one  occasion,  I've  tried  to 
get  In  touch  with  you  but  I  never  seemed  to 
make  connections.  Of  course,  I  didn't  get 
back  to  Aicron  for  a  long  time  after  your 
story  raised  all  that  rumpus.  I've  been  all 
over  the  world  with  the  merchant  marine." 

In  tbe  ensuing  conversation,  Mrs.  Water- 
house  learned  for  the  first  time  tbe  name 
of  the  controversial  ship. 

It  was  the  OrenviUe  M.  Dodge,  according 
to  Blalr. 

At  that  time  all  ships'  names  were  painted 
off  as  a  war  precaution.  That  was  ons 
reason  why  It  was  so  hard  to  trace  the  story. 

aa  aam 

A  warning  of  an  Impending  raid  by  Jap- 
anese planes  caused  the  ship  to  leave  after 
only  a  third  of  Its  cargo  was  unloaded,  Blalr 
told  Mrs.  Waterhouse. 

He  strongly  denied  that  union  rules  con- 
cerning overtime  pay  on  weekends  or  for- 
biddlxig  crewmen  to  unload  cargo  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  departure. 

He  vividly  remembered  that  there  was 
tension  between  tbe  ship's  crew  and  the 
marines  that  sultry  Saturday  afternoon 
nearly  10  years  ago. 

There  were  no  docks  on  tbe  Island,  of 
course,  and  the  Orenville  M.  Dodge  anchored 
In  the  ocean  about  5  miles  off  shore. 

"Amphibious  ducks  manned  by  msrinss 
out  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  cargo 
unloaded  and  taken  to  shore,"  Blalr  said. 

"No;  we  didn't  help  tbe  marinas  take  tba 
cargo  ashore.  Th«  t  wasn't  our  lob.  Our  Job 
waa  to  stay  with  the  ship  In  case  of  attack. 

"Td  have  grabbed  two  guns  and  gone 
ashore  with  the  marines  If  I'd  known  how 
weak  tbey  were  and  what  trouble  they  were 
In.  '  We  weren't  aware  how  desperate  their 
plight  was. 

"But  wban  an  alr-rald  warning  came,  we 
pulled  aw  J  so  that  our  ship  and  cargo 
wouldn't,  be  d««troyed.  We  returned  and 
unloaded  It  later." 


And  LoBf  Remembei 


Blalr  reoaUed  that  tbe  marines  got  "pretty 
hostUe"  when  the  ship,  wltl.  Its  previous  sup- 
pUes. moved  away. 

"Tbe  air  was  electric  between  the  top 
brass  of  our  ship  and  tbe  marine  ofllcers,'* 
he  said.  "It  was  we  little  fellows  who  had  to 
suffer  when  your  story  came  out  later,  but 
we  were  Just  obeying  orders." 

He  Insisted  that  no  member  of  the  crew 
would  have  refxised  to  unload  because  of  the 
hours  Involved  or  In  an  attempt  to  win  over- 
time pay. 

"We  ware  simply  under  vdera  to  protect 
o\ir  cargo  and  to  try  to  avoid  its  destruction 
by  the  Japanese,"  Blalr  said.  "Our  refusal 
to  take  the  stuff  ashore  ourselves  was  en- 
tirely valid.  And  everything  we  did  was 
under  orden  from  our  top  brass." 

Blalr  and  Mrs.  Waterhouse  both  wished 
that  tbe  whole  story  might  have  been  told 
while  tbe  Ouadaloanal  ship  controversy  was 
still  hot. 

Kven  though  several  years  old,  this  Be- 
hind the  Front  Page  news  is  still  of  great 
interest,  in  our  opinion. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or  TSitmsssK 

m  THE  HOUSX  or*  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  10.  1952: 

And  Lono  RsMxiCBiB 
"It  would  be  foolish  and  dangerous,"  said 
the  President,  "to  withhold  a  dollar  now  at 
the  risk  of  expending  not  Just  many  times 
as  many  dollars  but  hiunan  lives  as  well  a 
few  years  later." 

This  was  one  of  tbe  arguments  used  to 
support  his  reqtiest  for  a7.000X)00,000  to  give 
weapons  and  materials  to  Europe.  It  la  an 
argument  that  la  also  a  promise.  It  is  ttxe 
last  of  a  long  series  of  promises  that  have 
been  heeded  and  have  ended  in  disillusion. 
Tbe  President  Is  promising  us  that  this  $7,- 
900.000,000  is,  ho  we  vet  expensive.  Insurance 
against  further  and  greater  demands.  If  we 
will  just  bear  this  burden  asked  today  we 
shall  spare  ourselves  more  costly  and  Moodier 
burdens  tomorrow. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  Is  so  much  to  re- 
member : 

Tou  can  go  back  as  far  as  memory  takes 
you  In  the  record  of  the  past  two  adminis- 
trations. All  at  the  things  we  were  to  do 
which.  If  done,  were  promised  to  keep  us 
from  the  greatest  burdens.  In  labor  and 
blood,  of  a  second  world  war.  All  of  the 
things  of  that  second  world  war  itself  were 
borne  so  valiantly  on  the  promise  that  hav- 
ing fought  through  we  should  come  to  peace. 
Perhaps  it  seems  too  bitter  to  go  back  so 
far.  Then  you  need  only  go  back  half  a 
decade. 

Tbis  Marshall  plan  for  Europe,  said  tbe 
President,  wm  cost  many  bUlloiM  of  dollars; 
It  will  ks^  us  from  lightening  our  burdens 
for  some  years.  But,  we  were  reminded,  this 
program  for  all  its  billions  would  be  cheaper 
than  a  rearmament  program.  It  would.  If 
we  accepted  It.  make  Europe  strong  ^r>^v^^ 
to  support  and  jMrotect  Itself. 

Then  we  were  told  this  M*'fh^'l  plan  was 
not  enough.  Europe,  to  make  use  of  these 
billions,  needed  tbe  sense  of  security  that 
could  come  only  from  our  accepting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  military  guaranty.  To  sign 
such  a  pact,  we  were  promised,  did  not  mean 
we  had  to  garrison  Europe.  Not  to  sign  It 
meant  rlaklng  the  billions  we  had  already 
sent  there,  risking  an  Invaalon  from  the  east 
because  tbs  west  would  seem  weak. 

Then  we  were  told  this  guaranty  was  mean- 
ingless without  an  American  garrison  thers 
on  tbe  outpost.  But  It  need  be  a  garrison 
only;  If  we  would  supply  the  Industrial 
power  and  a  few  arms,  Europe  Itself  would 
raise  the  armies.  It  would  be  foolish  and 
dangerous  to  risk  so  much  for  such  a  little 
more. 

Then  we  were  told  this  garrison  needed 
the  backing  of  a  European  army  and  the 
responsibility  for  leading  It  must  be  taken 
by  an  American.  This  was  only  because  all 
the  countries  could  better  unite  under  an 
American  commander;  it  did  not  conunit  us 
deeper.  Was  it  not  a  smaU  thing  for  tbe 
promise  that  this  was  the  last  thing?  Could 
ws  risk  baing  short-alghted  and  losing  aU 
that  bad  gone  before? 

Then  we  were  told  we  must  help  arm  this 
Burc^wan  army.     Was  that  not  better  azul 
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cheaper  than  a  va«t  rearmament  program 
here  at  home?  Then  we  were  told,  aXter  all, 
we  bad  best  arm  oxirselves  also. 

We  were  promised  too  that  If  we  would 
garrison  the  island  outposts  of  the  Pacific 
we  would  protect  oxirselves  from  tragic  in- 
volvements on  Asia's  mainland.  Then  we 
were  told  if  we  would  Just  stop  the  aggression 
on  the  mainland  we  would  strike  a  bold  blow 
for  peace.  That  police  action — remember? — 
Involved  no  great  army,  no  great  mobiliza- 
tion program:  Congress  could  adjourn  and 
the  President  cculd  go  to  Florida. 

All  these  things  to  be  done — and  the 
many  others — promised  to  be  the  last,  and 
each  and  everyone  promised  to  take  us  nearer 
to  peace. 

So  today  we  have  them  all.  The  only 
thing  we  do  not  have  is  an  end  to  new 
burdens  and  new  promises.  And  the  prom- 
ise of  peace  is  not  closer  but  farther  away. 
It  lies  dying  in  the  cast. 

You  will  nowhere  in  history  find  a  record 
of  more  hopes  raised  by  promises  and  shat- 
tered In  so  short  a  time.  And  not  since  an- 
tiquity will  you  find  a  record  of  failure  so 
great  and  so  costly  for  the  world. 

Well,  now  we  are  told  It  la  foollah  and 
dangerous  not  to  go  one  step  more.  It  would 
be  a  small  step,  tnily,  for  such  a  promise 
and  one  that  each  of  us  would  take  gladly. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  taken  for  lesser  gains. 
But  if  we  take  It  we  had  best  take  it  without 
the  promise.  There  is  too  mucb  to  re- 
member. 


earlier  Supreme  Court  that  Illinois  holds 
title  to  Its  submerged  coastal  land  "under 
the  same  nUe  of  law  through  which  the 
coastal  States  hold  title  to  'lands  under  the 
tidewaters  on  the  borders  of  the  sea."  If 
you  lend  your  aid  to  destroying  the  title  of 
the  21  coastal  States."  warned  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Daniel,  'you  will  be  destroying  the  title 
of  joxu  own  and  neighboring  Great  Lakes 
States.  The  8  Great  Lakes  States  have  more 
than  twice  as  much  land  under  their  lake 
waters  on  their  bcM-ders  as  the  combined  21 
coastal  States  have  within  their  marginal 
seas  boundaries." 

Destruction  of  the  rights  of  the  coastal 
States  destroys  the  similar  rights  ot  the 
Great  Lakes  States  and  of  all  States  with 
navigable  waters  or  natural  resources  covered 
by  the  one  big  Oo-vernment  bureaucracies. 
The  injtiry  of  one  Is  the  vital  concern  of  all. 
Senator  Douglas  and  other  Senators  from  in- 
land States  should  study  the  brief  prepared 
by  the  Aaeoclation  of  State  Attorneys-Gen- 
eral. That  factual  presentation  of  the  con- 
stitutional and  legal  record  la  an  effectual 
antidote  to  the  misleading  propaganda  of 
the  bureau  lobbyists  and  under-cover  cham- 
Dlons  of  totalitarian  government. 


Wby  Modern  Aircraft  Carriers? 


An  tlie  States  Affected 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOXnsUMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  repr;:sentativks 
Tuesday.  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edito- 
rial from  the  Times-Picayune  for  March 
9,  1952: 

All  th»  States  AmcrsD 
Senate  debate  on  the  tidelands  grab  re- 
veals a  curious  Ignorance   or  forgetfulneas 
of  the  fundamental   issue   on   the   part   of 
some  elder  statesmen  who  have  been  dosed 
with   bureaucratic   propaganda.     Wyoming's 
Senator  OMahonet.  for  example,  has  been 
ridiculing  the  idea  that  the  rights  of  the 
Inland  States  would  ever  be  invaded  by  the 
Federal  Government  even  if  the  precedent 
were  set  by  Federal  seizxire  of  tidelands  owned 
by  the  coastal  States  for  a  century  and  a 
half.     Yet  the  record  shows  an  attempted 
Federal  seizure  of  oil-producing  school  lands 
In  his  own  Inland  State— a  grab  which  Con- 
^ess  defeated  by  legislation  almost  Identical 
with  that  now  sought  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  coastal  States. 

Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  has  been  con- 
tending that  the  restoration  of  the  tidelands 
whose  csntury-cld  ownership  by  the  coastal 
States  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the 
land's  highest  Court,  would  be  an  "outright 
gift"  for  the  benefit  of  only  three  States 
Attorney  General  Daniel,  of  Texas,  promptly 
called  the  Illinois  Senator's  attention  to  a 
tact  of  which  he  apparently  was  ignorant 
That  fact,  explained  the  Texas  law  officer,  U 
that  the  State  bills  confirm  ownership  of 
lands  beneath  navigable  waters  within  their 
respective    boundaries    to    each    of    the    48 
States,  including  nearly  1,000,000  acres  of 
Lake  Michigan"  to  the  Senator's  own  lUinois 
The   Illinois  right   was  challenged  in   the 
eourte,  aod  sustained  by  the  ruling  of  an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or  rLOBSu 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1952 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Navy  Department  has  recenUy 
proposed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  President    the 
construction  of  a  second  large  carrier. 
This  is  part  of  a  long-range  Navy  pro- 
gram to  maintain  control  of  the  seas 
against  the  radically  different  kinds  of 
aircraft  we  may  have  to  defend  against 
In  the  event  of  warfare  in  1955  or  there- 
after.   This  Navy  program  is  econom- 
ically planned  in  that  it  seeks  mainly  to 
modernize  already  existing  ships.    We 
cannot,  however,   expect   the   Navy   to 
perform  all  of  Its  1955  and  1960  naval 
tasks  with  ships  designed  in  1940.    The 
1940  designs  simply  do  not  provide  space 
enough  for  the  features  that  future  naval 
aircraft  will  require. 

Our  present  naval  fighters  use  four  to 
six  times  as  much  fuel  for  sorties  as  did 
our  1940  fighters.    We  can  barely  make 
space  for  a  fourfold  fuel  growth  in  our 
old  carriers.    Yet  we  can  feel  sure  that 
fuel  consiunptlon  will  continue  upward 
if  Jet  aircraft  and  speed  are  to  increase 
Nor  can  we  rebuild  our  old  carriers  to 
launch  four  supersonic  jet  intercepters 
at  a  time;  as  future  naval  warfare  will 
require.    The  new  large  carriers  provide 
amply  for  these  types  of  future  growth, 
and  for  new  types  of  weapons  also.   This 
Is  why  it  is  wise  for  the  Navy  to  look 
ahead  and  start  building  sea  bases  now 
for  the  aircraft  of  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  have  con- 
fused the  Navy's  need  for  improved  car- 
rier forces  with  the  Air  Force's  need  for 
aircraft  designed  for  other  purposes. 
IJey  cannot  see  why  we  need  both. 
They  keep  telling  us  that  the  Air  Force 
can  drop  bombs  cheaper.  This  Is  like 
saying  a  Mack  truck  can  carry  freight 


cheaper  than  a  motorcycle.  Of  course, 
it  caiL  They  are  built  for  different  pur- 
poses. The  Navy's  carriers  do  not  exist 
Just  to  drop  bombs.  Their  purpose  is  to 
insure  that  we  can  control  the  sea 
against  any  kind  of  enemy  weapon.  To 
do  this  the  carriers  must  be  able  to 
tangle  with  any  kind  of  enemy  airplane 
or  missile  that  tries  to  dispute  this  con- 
trol. This  ability  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  Air  Force's  ability  to  do  a  sep- 
arate Job  on  land. 

An  article  in  the  October  1951  Naval 
Aviation  News,  published  by  the  Navy 
Department  for  the  information  of  its 
personnel,  shows  most  clearly  why  we 
need  modem  carrier  forces  to  control  the 
sea,  independently  of  our  need  for  stra- 
tegic bombers.  Understanding  of  these 
basic  facts  should  put  an  end  to  silly  but 
potentially  tragic  Interservice  contro- 
versies. 
The  article  follows: 

Wht  AacaAFT  CAnms? 
Bvery  Navy  man  at  one  time  or  another 
finds  himself  in  the  position  of  explaining 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  his  service 
and  especiaUy  lu  air  acUvltiea.  There  are 
strmlghtforward  answers  to  any  quesUon. 

Control  of  the  seas  Is  the  basic  answer. 
denial  of  the  sea  to  the  enemy  and  Its  tni 
use  for  our  own  ships. 

Three-quarters  of  the  earth's  stirface  la 
■alt  water— we  face  east  on  the  AUanUc  and 
WWt  on  the  Pacific.  In  effect  we  are  an 
Mmd  power  which  must  ship  for  bealttav 
economic  life. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  United 
8^**>  I*  dependent  upon  iu  ability  to  tM* 
the  sea  lanes  of  the  world  and  to  deny  their 
use  to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

This  Is  true  for  the  Atomic  Age  Just  •■  it 
was  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries,  and  as  it  was  for 
other  nations  from  the  first  recorded  hUtory. 
It's  one  of  the  facts  of  o\u  national  life  tbat 
we  must  have  sea  power. 

As  a  big  agricultural  and  IndiMtrlal  Na- 
tion, we  have  a  surplus  of  goods.  We  can 
seU  them,  and  when  we  do,  we  must  ship 
them. 

But  rich  as  we  are.  we  are  not  completely 
self-sufficient.  There  are  many  materials, 
particularly  nonferroiis  metals,  that  we  must 
Import. 

International  trade,  export  or  Import,  1* 
something  we  cannot  easily  live  without. 
The  oceans  are  our  shipping  lanes,  and  we 
want  them  open  for  commercial  shipping. 
The  pocketbooks  and  livelihood  of  each  of 
us  are  dally  affected  by  the  fiow  of  goods 
through  otir  seaports. 

In  the  event  of  war.  It  Is  more  urgent 
than  ever  that  we  keep  them  open.  The 
high  seas  are  highways,  and  victory  depends 
upon  who  controls  them.  The  supplies  of 
war  and  peace  must  still  move  by  sea.  The 
rivers  of  gasoline,  the  food,  and  the  weapons 
must  move  by  this  low-cost  transportation. 
Airlift,  an  extremely  expensive  procedure,  la 
reserved  only  for  emergency  supplies. 

The  converse  Is  true— that  denial  of  the 
sea  to  the  enemy  deprives  him  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  use. 

No  matter  how  much  land  transport  the 
enemy  has  his  power  U  multiplied  U  he  can 
use  his  own  coastal  sea  lanes.  Ssa  transport 
Is  stUl  the  cheapest  transport  on  a  ton-mile 
per  day  basis. 

We  gain  as  much  by  denying  the  sea  to 
the  enemy  as  we  do  by  using  it  ourselves. 
Both  are  necessary  for  siirvlval. 

Control  of  the  sea  has  always  been  obtained 
by  mounting  the  weapon  of  the  day  on  a 
ship,  whether  that  weapon  was  sword    tnxa 
or  airplane.     The  capital  ship,  upon  which 
control  of  the  sea  is  buUt.  has  changed  from 
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galley,  to  chip  of  the  line,  to  battleship,  to 
aircraft  carrier.  Otb«r  typea  are  neceaaary, 
but  the  lan^  ship  with  tba  long-range  weap- 
on was  alv'aya  tb«  foundation  upon  which 
control  of  ':he  sea  was  buUt. 

With  each  change  came  new  tactics,  dno- 
trlnes  and  concepts,  but  the  basic  mlaalon 
of  the  Navy— control  of  the  sea — atlU  holds. 
That  Is  the  Navy's  part  in  sustaining  our  ex- 
istence as  fi  nation. 

Of  the  many  facta  which  mvist  be  taken 
Into  aocourit  today,  three  stand  out: 

I  Ships  without  air  cover  are  nothing  but 
•  collection  of  vulnerable  targeta.  Control  of 
the  s^a  de{iends  upon  the  control  of  the  air 
over  the  sta 

tf  Btnce  the  law  of  gravity  has  not  been  re- 
pMlad.  what  goes  up  must  come  down.  In 
abort,  basei  are  a  critical  need.  The  nearer 
Its  baae  th«  more  effective  la  alrpower. 

S.  Atomic  warfare  doea  not  change  the 
basic  mlaalon  of  the  Navy — control  of  the 
■eaa— nor  Li  control  of  the  aea  leaa  vital  than 
before. 

In  the  world  today,  the  oamblned  power 
to  hold  control  of  the  seas  involves  air  cover. 
Before  World  War  II.  there  were  murmurlnga 
that  carrlera  were  atttlng  dudca  which  could 
be  picked  off  by  land-baaed  attacking  planes. 
The  voices  of  doom  were  ready  to  say — and 
did  ray — that  aircraft  carriers  could  not  op- 
erate wlthtfl  range  of  enemy  land-based 
aircraft. 

On  that  December  day  In  iMl  when  World 
War  n  opened  for  the  United  States,  the 
Japanese  used  a  Pacific  highway  to  launch 
a  surprise  attack.  That  carrier-delivered 
Sunday  pu:ich  left  lu  reeling  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. It  dldQt  knock  ua  out.  but  If  any  argu- 
ment were  needed  aa  to  whether  camer- 
baaed  plamts  could  hit  a  land  base  hard,  it 
was  clinched  by  the  enemy. 

In  the  Iciig  run,  we  turned  the  very  weapon 
our  enemy  used  to  open  the  attack— the  air- 
craft carrier— against  him.  In  fact,  we  went 
far  beyond  anything  the  enemy  dreamed. 

After  the-  first  9  mlnths  of  the  war,  our 
carriers  operated  almost  entirely  against 
land-baaed  air  power  with  uniform  success. 
In  all.  w«  had  110  carriers.  Of  these  33 
were  fast  camera.  All  together  theee  faat 
carriers  had  3.300  daya  In  which  the  ahlpa 
or  their  aircraft  engaged  the  enemy  In  com- 
bat. They  were  In  the  forward  areaa  for  a 
Joint  total  of  465  montha. 

Only  five  of  these  fast  carriers  were  lost: 
four  to  cairler  aircraft  and  one  to  a  sub- 
marine. Not  one  waa  loat  to  land-baaed  air- 
craft. 

World  W<ir  n  proved  that  carrlera  can  meet 
land-baaed  alrpower.  and  not  only  survive, 
but  carve  out  victory  from  an  enemy  they 
first  make  prostrate. 

"Bdt  that  was  World  War  n."  some  will 
aay.  OnuKed.  But  then  came  Korea.  In 
ISOO.  when  the  United  Natlona  waa  chal- 
lenged in  the  Par  Bast,  there  waa  no  move 
to  leave  tie  carriers  In  their  mothballed 
aute.  We  had  Juat  17  active  carriers,  only 
one  of  which  was  in  the  west  Pacific.  The 
order  was  to  get  more  carriers  oui — dcmoth- 
ball  them,  unz^pper  them,  get  them  ready. 
No;  seapawer  must  include  its  alrpower! 
Oi:r  carrier  forces  went  on  duty  In  enemy 
waters. 

M*^  no  mistake.  The  enemy  knows  they 
are  there.  Our  Navy  and  Marine  aircraft  are 
flying  40  percent  of  all  combat  missions  In 
Korea.  Korea  confirms  World  War  n.  The 
power  to  fight  overseas,  bringing  fuU  sup- 
port to  ground  forces,  la  baaed  on  a  Navy 
with  tremendous  carrier  strength. 

Many  say  Korea  U  a  special  case.  Actually 
every  campaign  has  been  a  special  ease.  One 
thing  we  can  always  be  oerUln  of  la  that 
each  war  will  have  aomethlng  different  from 
the  last.  C>n  the  other  hand  future  wara  are 
more  likely  to  have  points  of  similarity  to  the 
most  recent  war  than  earlier  wars. 

Consider  the  Mediterranean  carefully  and 
you  Mf  the  same  baalc  pattern.    The  carrier 


la  going  to  be  needed  to  control  that  aea 
and  It  can  do  It.  Oonalder  the  Atlantic,  Pa- 
dflc,  and  all  the  aeaa  that  border  the  enemy 
where  ships  may  go.  To  deny  him  the  use  of 
those  aeas.  the  carrier  is  needed. 

Were  the  shade  of  Admiral  M^t^t^n  to  be 
consulted,  he  would  have  no  reason  to  change 
his  basic  tenet.  In  all  major  wars,  the  abUlty 
to  use  the  sea  lanes  and  deny  them  to  the 
enemy  tuu  been  decisive.  The  fact  that  air 
supremacy  over  the  sea  Is  essential  Is  only 
an  additional  oonslderaticn — the  modem  ap- 
plication of  the  long-range  weapon  of  the  day 
to  the  problem.  It  does  not  change  the  fun- 
damental truth  of  Mahan's  thesis. 

Since  that  principle  remains  unchanged, 
we  make  every  effort  to  use  the  dominant 
offensive  weapon  In  naval  warfare.  Tears 
ago,  long-range  guns  were  the  principal  of- 
fensive weapon.  The  Navy  mounted  them 
on  ships  and  took  them  to  sea.  Today  the 
long-range  weapon  is  the  airplane,  and  the 
Navy  haa  auccesaf ully  put  them  on  ahips  and 
aent  the  carriers  into  battle.  In  World  War 
II.  they  were  ships  of  the  line. 

Imagine  for  the  moment  that  there  are  no 
aircraft  carriers — only  strategic  bombers — 
and  further  assiune  all  other  land -based 
planes  capable  of  croealng  the  ocean  and  re- 
turning. 

In  order  to  control  the  aea.  we  must  control 
the  air  over  It.  Now  this  control  U  based  on 
planaa  In  the  air  at  the  point  of  contact, 
not  on  planea  en  route  or  on  the  ground. 
Other  facton  being  equal,  the  side  which  can 
maintain  the  moat  aircraft  over  a  certain 
point  controls  the  air  at  that  point. 

If  each  side  has  the  same  number  and  type 
of  aircraft,  control  of  the  air  passes  at  the 
mlCt>olnt  of  the  ocean.  In  such  a  situation, 
stalemate  Is  Inevitable.  Bach  aide  oontrola 
onlv  the  half  of  the  sea,  adjacent  to  Its  shores. 
The  aide  with  the  greatest  shore  line  con- 
trols the  greatest  area  of  the  sea. 

Suppose  that  the  ocean  is  2,000  miles  wide 
and  that  we  arc  determined  to  eitend  our 
control.  It  is  clear  tha'  the  further  we 
penetrate  enemy  territory,  the  more  we  must 
Increase  the  number  of  aircraft,  even  If 
all  aircraft  could  fly  the  necessary  distance. 
Within  IOC  mllea  of  the  enemy  coatt,  the 
prevailing  ratio  of  our  strength  to  the 
enemy's  mtist  be  19  to  1.  In  short,  every 
mile  from  our  own  home  bases  is  a  disad- 
vantage which  can  only  be  overcome  by 
Increasing  the  number  of  airplanes  we  use. 

Tet  even  If  we  had  19  times  t,  many  air- 
craft as  the  enemy,  there  would  still  be  a 
lane  100  miles  off  shore  where  the  enemy 
could  operate  ships  with  safety.  The  enemy 
Is  at  home  ai<d  can  make  one  plane  do  the 
same  work  as  19  of  ours  shunting  back  and 
forth   from  base. 

Un*il  we  gain  air  superiority  In  enemy 
territory,  we  cannot  aem*  o\ir  cruisers  or 
destroyers  to  attack  the  coast  because  the 
enemy  controls  the  air.  Without  air  cover, 
theee  ahlpa  cannot  carry  out  their  missions. 
The  enemy  close  to  his  own  bases  clearly 
has  the  adv.'ntnge  and  can  hold  our  surface 
forces  off  with  alrp>ower. 

But  now  take  the  same  situation  when 
aircraft  carriers  are  used.  They  bring  air- 
planes to  bear  where  they  are  needed.  Con- 
trol of  the  air  around  them  pasaea  'to  the 
carrier.  Since  our  carrier  aircraft  control 
the  air,  battleehljM.  cruisers,  and  destroyers 
can  Join  them  in  an  all-out  attack.  We 
take  the  fight  right  to  tLe  door  of  the  enemy, 
then  push  on  In. 

Aircraft  carriers  have  great  advantagea. 
These  mobile  bases  can  be  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow,  and  the  enemy  haa  no  Idea, 
the  wrong  Idea  or  only  a  general  Idea  of 
where  they  went.  They  are  much  smaller 
and   more  dlffloult   targeta   than   airfields. 

The  land-base  Is  fixed  and  Its  location 
known.  It  Is  reaUy  ■omethlng  to  shoot  at, 
and  it  stays  put.  Although  it  can  eventually 
be  repaired  and  opened  for  operations  once 


a  bombing  raid  la  over,  aircraft  and  facu- 
lties have  been  destroyed,  operations  have 
been  cancelled,  and  then  it  can  be  bombed 
again. 

During  World  War  n,  carrier-based  planea 
destroyed  as  many  planes  on  the  ground  as 
they  did  in  the  air.  Since  not  one  faat 
carrier  fell  to  enemy  land-based  planes,  it 
is  clear  where  the  advantage  lies. 

However,  fast  aircraft  carriers,  to  be  ef- 
fective, must  operate  aircraft  of  compar- 
able performance  to  the  land-based  air- 
craft they  win  meet.  Thla  oetermlnea  the 
alee  of  the  carrier. 

The  fighter  aircraft  required  were  just  aa 
critical  as  the  attack  aircraft  in  determin- 
ing the  alee  of  our  new  carrier,  the  Fot' 
reatal.  This  carrier  was  de.-gned  primarily 
for  control  of  the  sea.  Bombing  of  enemy 
targets  is  only  a  means  to  accomplish  that 
primary  mission. 

The  prophets  of  doom  have  seized  upon 
atomic  weapons  as  a  reason  to  discount  the 
advantages  of  the  carrier.  It  is  true  that 
an  atomic  bomb  can  sink  a  carrier,  but  the 
fact  that  a  ship  can  be  sunk  is  not  enough 
reason  in  Itself  that  we  should  abandon 
ships:  a  man  can  be  kiUed.  but  no  one 
argues  that  we  shotUd  therefore  not  have 
soldiers.  Aircraft  can  be  shot  down.  We 
do  not  uae  that  aa  a  reaaon  for  abandoning 
aircraft.  The  need  for  the  weapon  must  be 
balanced  against  lU  vulnerabUity.  On  that 
basis  we  cannot  afford  to  do  without  the 
carrier,  since  the  lack  of  It  (regardless  of 
the  number  of  land- based  aircraft  we  have) 
will  mean  loss  of  over  half  the  seas  of  the 
world. 

Carrier  task  forces  normally  have  Intervale 
between  shlpa  which  would  reault  in  not 
more  than  one  and  poaalbly  no  ahlp  being 
damaged  should  an  A-bomb  fall  In  the  task- 
force  area.  Purthermore.  the  advantages  of 
the  moving  base  over  the  fixed  base  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  the  carrier's  favor,  for 
an  enemy  to  be  on  the  alert  for  carrier  attack 
off  Its  coast  would  require  a  tremendoua 
number  of  defending  aircraft  spotted  at  in- 
tervals along  the  coast.  No  defending  or 
attacking  aircraft  could  be  sent  into  the 
air  until  search  planea  located  the  carrier 
task  force.  Here  we  have  one  mobile  force 
occupying  the  attention  of  a  much  greater 
force  of  land -based  aircraft.  Thus,  the  car- 
rier task  force,  although  subject  to  atomic 
attack,  would  make  Itaelf  a  tremendously 
expensive  target,  forcing  the  land-based 
enemy  to  stock  many  atomic  weapons  along 
Its  eoestUne  along  with  many  aircraft  to 
carry  them.  Thtis.  the  carrier  task  force  wlU 
force  the  enemy  to  divert  his  strength  to 
defend  his  coastline. 

The  tise  of  atomic  weapons  makes  It  more 
than  ever  necessary  that  the  Navy  should 
keep  the  enemy  pinned  to  hla  home  baaea 
across  the  teas  from  us. 

On  December  a.  1949,  Admiral  Forrest  P. 
Sherman.  late  CNO,  In  an  address  to  the 
cadets  at  Annapolis,  said :  "The  development 
of  atomic  bombs  will  actually  increase  the 
requirement  for  oversea  operations." 

Whether  or  not  we  are  ever  denied  bases 
abroad,  our  aircraft  carriers  must  be  ready. 
But  were  we  without  the  land  bases  abroad, 
the  carriers  could  atlU  carry  the  struggle 
to  the  enemy. 

It's  the  air  cover  that  counta  In  the  con- 
trol of  the  aeaa.  To  buUd  up  an  effective 
air  cover  for  the  ooeana  from  land  bases  on 
one  side  of  those  oceans  haa  been  ahown  to 
be  ImpKiealble.  After  all,  the  Navy  has  proved 
there's  a  better  way  to  do  it — movable  baaea 
against  Immovable  targets. 

Both  aircraft  carriers  and  strategic  bomb- 
ers have  their  uses  and  are  necessary.  Both 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  develop- 
ment unhindered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
above  article,  the  following  quotatioDS 
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were  printed  therewith  and  are  worthy 
of  our  consideration: 

In  any  operation,  and  under  all  drcum- 
■tances,  a  decisive  naval  superiority  Is  to 
be  considered  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
and  the  basis  upon  which  every  hope  of 
success  must  ultimately  depend.  (George 
Washington  to  Rochambeau  via  Lafayette.) 

Oceans  are  formidable  barriers,  but  to  the 
nation  enjoying  naval  superiority,  they  be- 
come highways  of  Invasion.  (Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall.  U.  S.  A..  Secretary  of  Defense.) 

Ability  to  control  the  seas  and  the  airways 
which  cross  the  seas  Is  essential  to  our  se- 
y-  c\inty.  and  to  our  struggle  to  prevent  any 
hostile  power  from  so  dominating  all  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa  as  to  menace  our  sur- 
vival.   Our  national  security     •••     re- 
quires that  we  maintain  a  balanced  team  of 
fighting  services  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  Navy  Is  and  will  be  a  vital  element  in 
the  fighting  team — a  vital  necessity  in  our 
national  life.     (Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman, 
USN.  late  CNO.) 


w«re  trapped  by  the  NazU,  and  were  saved 
from  possible  annihilation  by  the  Four  Htin- 
dred  and  Forty -second  Regiment.  This  regi- 
ment was  compMssed  chiefly  of  men  of  Japa- 
nese descent  who  were  bom  and  raised  in 
Hawaii.  Hadn't  Conmau.t  ever  heard  about 
that? 

What  U  an  American?  An  American  Is  one 
who  lives,  breathes,  and  acts  as  an  American 
should,  no  matter  what  the  color  of  his  akin, 
the  slant  of  his  eyes,  or  where  his  ancestors 
were  born.  Senator  CksNMAixT  and  his  Itind 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


What  Is  an  American? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF  CONWaCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1952 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial froji  the  March  10  issue  of  the 
Danbury  News-Times: 

Amxricam  Okscent 
Just  what  Is  an  American?    Does  his  skin 
have  to  be  Caucasian  white?    Must  his  eyes 
have  the  correct  occidental  angle?    Or  could 
he  jTist  possibly  be  American,   even  if  his 
akin   ware   dusky,   or   his  eyes   were  set   at 
that  angle  we  associate  with  the  oriental? 
Uncle  Sam  does  not  object  to  occidental 
eyes  or  black  skin  when  he  is  seeking  men 
to  go  out  to  fight  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
No  indeed.     He  takes  those  of  pure  Negro 
ancestry,  of  undUuted  oriental  antecedents, 
of  100  percent  Mexican  parentage.     And  the 
record  books  show  that  men  of  many  races 
and  of  mixed  blood  have  fought  bravely  and 
have   died   courageously   while  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  armed  servlc-^.8  of  the  coim- 
try  that  has  not  always  liked  them,  nor  given 
them   their  rights. 

Speaking  against  the  admission  of  Hawaii 
as  a  State,  Senator  Tom  Ck)NNALLT,  Democrat 
of  Texas,  said  the  other  day:  "Many  of  those 
living   in   Hawaii   are   not  of   American   de- 
scent." 

Perhtps  as  good  an  answer  to  that  amaz- 
ing conlessltm  of  race  and  color  prejudice  by 
CONNA1J.Y  was  given  by  the  Honolulu  Red 
Cross  chapter.  It  cited  the  recent  case  of 
an  oriental  woman  living  in  Honolulu  who 
asked  the  Red  Cross  to  notify  her  four  sons 
that  she  was  dying.  The  Red  Cross  did  so. 
It  sent  the  message  to  one  son  serving  with 
the  Army  in  Korea,  another  stationed  in  the 
AleuUans,  a  third  with  the  United  States 
Army  in  Germany,  and  a  fourth  at  an  army 
camp  on  the  United  States  mainland. 

Does  Senator  Connallt  recognize  these 
•ons  of  an  oriental  mother  as  Americans? 
Or  does  the  fact  of  their  yellow  skins  and 
slant  eyes  negate  the  uniform  they  wear  and 
the  possible  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  fighting 
for  Senator  Connalxt's  country? 

Maybe  Senator  Connallt  could  get  some 
help  in  defining  Americanism  If  he  queried 
veteran  members  of  the  Texas  Thirty-sixth 
Division.    In  World  War  H,  fighting  in  Italv 
«»ie  eletwnts  of  this  Lone  Star  Division 


Must  Plan  for  Soriet  Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHijsrrTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoko 
I  wish  to  include  hereha  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Boston  Sunday  Post, 
Boston.  Mass.,  on  March  9,  1952,  by  Mr 
Lester  AJen: 

Mttst  Plam  roa  Sovxrr  Futt7«« — Wist  Has 
Not  Yrr  Gottxn  Abound  TO  Fict^ino 
What  To  Do  About  Russu  if  Couuvmau 
Palls 

(By  Lester  AUen) 
There  la  a  serious  gap  in  the  democratic 
planning  in  the  world-wide  contest  of  the 
free  world  against  communism— a  gap  which 
must  be  closed  even  at  the  risk  of  prolong- 
Ing  the  struggle.  In  a  very  few  words  the 
gap  can  best  be  described  as  after  commu- 
nism—what? ^^ 

The  ultlniate  aim  of  the  west— If  no  secure 
and  lasting  peace  can  be  arranged  with  the 
Soviet  Union— Is  to  rid  the  world  of  com- 
munlsm;  to  rid  Europe  and  Asia  of  the  grim 
dictatorship  in  the  Kremlin.  Let  us  asslune 
that  the  tinre  comes  when  the  Soviet  Union 
18  routed;  when  the  Communist  Party  and 

S^  f  °ii**'^°  *■  smashed  beyond  all  repair. 

What  then? 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
through  two  experiences  in  faulty  planning 
In  World  War  I  we  mounted  a  tremendous 
war  effort  and  licked  the  Kaiser,  it  was  the 
war  to  end  aU  wars.  Once  the  Kaiser  was 
defeated  all  wovUd  be  serene.  Tl  e  Weimar 
Republic  would  correct  the  bad  old  German 
ways.  The  League  of  Nations  would  keep 
!  H  rr^l  '°  '*°'-  ®^*  HI""'  Mussolini 
?Hv*.°*"""  *"'*  lUMan  industrialists 
with  their  phony  Fascist  fronts  nulUfled  the 
whole  effort. 

DSAO   WSONO 

World  War  n  became  a  crusade  to  lick  the 
Fascists,  punish  the  war  criminals,  achieve 
unconditional  surrender.  What  to  do  with 
Germany,  the  chief  culprit?  There  was  the 
Morgenthau  plan;  the  Vanslttart  plan  to 
turn  Germany  into  a  peaceful  agricultural 
country.  The  unreaUty  of  these  schemes 
doesnt  need  explanation.  Events  have 
proved  us  dead  wrong. 

Unconditional  surrender  was  a  bad  idea  for 
Germany.  We  insisted  on  it,  however,  and 
ineres  no  crying  now  over  spilt  milk  We 
now  must  face  up  to  the  threat  of  the  Soviet 
union,  we  must  counter  their  propaganda 
With  our  propaganda.  What  we  are  ^lUmr 
the  Russian  people  isn't  very  sensible.  We 
tell  them  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  them 
but  that  our  quarrel  is  with  the  regime,  with 
communism.  ■>^— *».  w»i*i 

msoLK  class  oonk 
Suppose  then  that  the  time  comes  when 
we  demolish  the  monolithic  party  orgaulza- 


tlon,  when  the  Russian  people  are  offered  a 
chance  to  establish  a  reaUy  free  government, 
to  have  property  rights,  to  become  their  own 
masters  instead  of  servants  of  the  state. 
Suppose  that  ;.ll  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  have  at  last  been  liberated  from  the 
regime  and  its  terror.  Who  governs  then, 
and  what  kind  of  government  will  it  be? 

A  few  facts  must  be  faced  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  the  Communist  Party  goes. 
with  it  goes  the  governmental  functions. 
Stalin  has  destroyed  the  Russian  middle 
class.  There  are,  except  for  a  few  emigres, 
none  of  the  trained  governmental  function- 
aries from  Czarlst  days,  or  even  from  the 
days  of  the  Kerensky  government,  left  aUve. 

Some  plan  must  exist  for  setting  up  a  gov- 
ernment. We  cant  Just  dangle  the  Joys  of 
democracy  before  them  and  expect  the  Rus- 
sian people  to  set  up  a  working  democracy, 
nor  can  we  expect  remnants  of  old  political 
parties  to  spring  out  from  the  underground 
and  take  over.  There  has  to  be  a  plan— • 
blueprint  of  the  kind  of  government  the  Bm- 
sUn  people  can  expect  once  the  yoke  has 
been  thrown  off.  and  it  must  be  Immeasxir- 
sbly  better  than  that  they  have  known  for 
the  past  34  years. 

amour  achvitt 
It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  for 
84  years  the  Russian  people  have  been  indoc- 
trinated to  a  comlete  reliance  upon  the  sUte 
for  everything,  even  for  the  right  to  work, 
and  that  they  have  been  trained  to  grouD 
activity.  The  few  Russians  who  have  eJ- 
caped  from  behind  the  iron  curtain  to  the 
west  say  frankly  that  they  miss  the  group 
•cUvlty.  barren  as  It  was.  when  they  are 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  In  the  free 
competitive  life  of  the  west,  and  that  they 
long  to  get  together  with  others  as  they 
had  been  compeUed  to  do  under  Stalin's 
poUce  regime.  What  wUl  take  the  place  of 
that  and  channel  their  actlvlUes  Into  a  free 
way  of  life? 

Who  l£  to  be  responsible  for  the  industrial 
complexes,  or  the  operation  of  factories,  raU- 
roads.  mines,  barge  systems,  timber  opera- 
tions—all of  which  have  been  state-owned 
sUte-managed  with  all  the  profit  going  to 
the  state,  and  who  wlU  own  these  things? 
If  the  sute  continues  to  own  them,  then  not 
a  peat  deal  wUl  have  been  changed.  We 
wlU  be  holding  a  time  bomb  waiting  for  an- 
other man  on  horseback  to  come  alona  and 
trigger  It.  ^ 

It  certainly  won't  be  free  enterprise,  and 
these  immense  combines  under  state  own- 
ership cant  simply  be  handed  over  to  an 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  to  own. 
Nor  can  shares  In  them  be  spUt  up  with  any 
semblance  of  fairness  among  the  Russian 
people.  Even  under  any  kind  of  state  con- 
trol we  set  up  for  these  producUve  com- 
plexes we  would  still  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  state  ownership,  a  kind  of  watwed- 
down  socialUm— the  very  thing  we  want  to 
avoid. 

unmata  up  th«  lako 
^o,  for  another  example,  is  going  to  split 
up  the  land  among  the  agricultural  work- 
ers, and  who  will  operate  the  communlaed 
state  farms  if  these  units  are  to  be  held    ' 
together?    It  would  be  clearly  impossible  to 
retiirn  all  the  agricultural  workers  to  the 
iV^  "to  give  them  back  any  ancestral  plot 
their    fathers    or    grandfathers    may    have 
?7°«  •_  ""^^  millions  of  people  displaced  by 
the  Soviets,  hauled  away  from  their  birth- 
places and  sent  to  compulsory  labor  in  Si- 
beria, certainly  would  have  the  right  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  their  forefathers.    They 
would  certainly  have  the  right  to  share  in 
distribution  of  the  arable  land.     Here  Is  a 
policy  question  to  knot  the  best  brains   for 
the  faUure  of  Russian  agriculture  U  SMted 
deep  in  land  dlstribuUon. 

The  Ideal  for  the  Russian  people  would  be 
an  economy  which  would  produce  the  sUnd- 
ard  of  Uvlng  which  they  have  been  promised 
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and  never  got  throogta  a  sunnesslop  of  S-year 
plans.  That  means  cotivenloB  of  some  of 
the  hard  goods  Industries  now  producing 
only  weapons  and  vehicles  for  war  making  to 
produce  articles  which  will  raise  the  stitnd- 
ard  of  living.  And  that  doesn't  mean 
refrigerators. 

Perhaps  the  soondeet  approach  would  be 
an  ap{>eal  to  the  aspirations  of  the  various 
ethnic  groups  now  swallowed  up  In  the  So- 
viet Union  to  establish  themselves  as  free 
and  Independent  nations.  There  are  some 
divisions  at  the  Sovtet  Union  which  could 
be  made  along  national  ttnea — units  like 
the  Ukraine.  Georgia,  far  eastern  Siberia, 
and  great  Russia.  But  the  risk  is  in  setting 
up  a  group  of  nations  which  would  fall  to 
battling  it  out  fW 
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ST  OaAODAL  STACSS 

Even  the  most  radical  and  forceful  ene> 
mles  of  the  Soviet  regime,  the  emigre  patri- 
ots, admit  that  the  first  task  is  setting  up 
democratlo  institutions,  restoring  the  peo- 
ple's sovereignty  and  tbm  pcraooal  integrity 
of  individuals.  They  warn  that  transforma- 
tion of  the  Communist  political  and  eco- 
nomic system  into  a  democratic  system 
must  be  canied  out  with  utmost  compe- 
tence and,  what  is  most  stfulAcant.  by  grad- 
ual Btagea. 

In  short,  the  only  naeans  we  will  have  to 
change  the  course  of  the  Soviet  Onion's 
history  and  Its  aspirations  of  mastery  of  the 
world  Is  to  carry  on  through  the  present 
Communist  set-up,  altering  political  and 
•oonomlc  arrangements  gradually  until 
the  transformatton  Is  completed  I  can 
bear  speeches  In  tbe  Congress  now  as  the 
worthy  solons  attack  and  critlclBS  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  d  running  a 
Communist  ootintry,  and.  by  slow  degrees, 
changing  It  to  a  tree  democratic  country. 


MAT  TAKB  SO 

Tile  denaslflcatlon  of  Germany  wont  tM 
a  patch  on  the  taak  of  ptirglng  commtmlsm 
from  Russia.  It  may  take  as  long  as  90 
years,  and.  in  some  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Job  may  require  even  more  time. 

It  may  come  as  a  stirprlse  to  some  people 
tn  tbe  westam  nations  that  the  Soviet  cltl- 
■ens  will  have  to  learn  all  over  again  to  place 
value  upon  what  is  now  an  abctractlon  to 
them — freedom:  or  to  view  the  aommulatlon 
of  personal  and  private  possessions,  theirs 
tinder  the  law.  aa  a  latidable  reason  for 
striving. 

If  we  are  going  all  the  way  in  beating  com- 
munism, the  afore-mentioned  things  are  only 
the  main  part  of  the  task.  There  are  many 
other  tasks  as  weU.  Tbe  minimum  objec- 
tives toward  which  the  Russian  people  who 
are  now  discontented  with  their  lot  under 
Soviet  rule  should  be  stated  now.  The  man- 
nsr  in  which  their  grim  serfdom  under  tbe 
Soviet  regime  wUl  be  translated  into  freedom 
tboultX  be  hammered  home  to  them  by  every 
pvopsganda  means  at  oxir  command. 


Ob  Rerismf  th«  laaicnitioii-NatBralin. 
tM  Co4« 


It  Is  f  ^  better  to  convlnoe  tbe  Russians 
that  they  can  gain  for  themselves  clothing, 
shelter,  and  food  in  substantial  quantities 
than  to  try  to  aeU  them  on  tbe  convenience 
of  an  electric  refrigerator,  air  conditioning, 
or  electric  blankets.  Even  the  promise  of 
hard-psved  highways  linking  the  major  cities 
of  tbe  Soviet  Union  would  seem  Utopian  to 
BOMlans.  for  they  haven  t  got  them  now. 
And  let's  not  talk  about  an  automobile  for 
every  workman.  They  will  joyfully  settle 
for  a  bicycle  of  tbelr  own. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  drew  tbe  blue- 
print of  that  bridge  to  fling  across  the  chasm 
between  the  free  and  the  Soviet  way  ot  life. 
It  doesn't  have  to  be  a  suspension  bridge. 
A  footbridge  will  seem  more  within  reason 
to  the  Russian.  But  we  should  plan  for  the 
Sovlc  dtlsenli  future  now — not  after  Rtissla 
Is  laid  in  smoking  ruins. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  cowNxcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
otD.  I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial  from 
the  March  10  issue  of  Life  maga?lne, 
which  logically  points  out  that  too  strin- 
gent immigration  restrlctlofis  on  ex- 
Communists  "isolates  us  from  the  full 
knowledge  of  communism,  protects  us 
from  knowing  what  we  are  up  against, 
keeps  us  far  from  the  vast  and  darkling 
batUefleld  of  the  soul,  where  the  Issue 
will  be  won  or  lost": 

The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  better 
known  as  tbe  lieCarran  Act.  tries  to  keep 
all   alien    Communists    from    entering    the 
United  States.    lu  wording  applies  also  to 
ex-Cooununlsts,  and  this  has  rssulted  in  so 
many  grotesque  injustices  that  Senator  Mc- 
Cabsam  himself  has  agreed  to  some  minor 
amendments.    In   this  form   the  exclusion 
policy  is  slated  to  be  embedded  In  a  whole- 
sale revision  of  our  immigration  laws.     Be- 
fore   that    happens,    let    us    recorulder   the 
whole  American  atUtude  to  the  stispect  at 
our  gates,  and  especially  to  that  meet  un- 
American  of  characters,  the  ex-Communlst. 
We   are    spending    M6.000.000   a   year   on 
propaganda  to  picture  the  United  States  as 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.    Yet  this  can  be  undone  overnight  by 
tbe  bad  propaganda  effect  of  a  single  sensa- 
tional case  like  that  of  Graham  Greene,  the 
BrltUh    novelist,    whose    visa    was    held    up 
because  he  Joined  the  Communist  Party  ss 
a  prank  for   a   few   weeks   in   1922.    There 
hsve  been  worse  cases  than  his.    Friends  of 
America    are    disgusted    and    disheartened 
when   they  hear  of  the   exclvulon,  even  as 
visitors,  of   names  like  these:    Michael  Po- 
lyanl,    the    Hungarian-British    philosopher, 
Alberto   Moravia,   the   Italian    novelist.   Dr. 
X.   B.   Chain.   Nobel   prize   chemist.   Oustav 
Rcgler,  German   anti-Conununlst.  A.  Sten- 
der-Petersen,      Denmark's     lesding     Slavic 
scholar,    and    many    others.     Such    famous 
anti-CommunisU  as  Arthur  Koestler,  Vik- 
tor   Kravchenko,   and    Madame    Kasenklna 
have  entered  or  sUyed  in  the  United  SUtes 
only  by  getUng  private  bills  passed  for  them 
In    Congress.      The    Attorney    General,    who 
can  make  exceptions  for  tarrUshed   visitors 
In  tbe   public  Interest,  usually  prefers  not 
to  stick  his  neck  out.     He  rather  likes  the 
100-percent  exclusion  policy  and  doesn't  feel 
safe  trying  to  tell  sheep  from  goats. 

Despite  bis  objection,  the  new  immigration 
bill  will  no  longer  automatically  exclude  all 
ex-Communists.  Among  other  good  fea- 
tures it  offers  a  loophole  to  those  who  have 
been  actively  anti-Communist  for  at  least  5 
years  and  can  "adequately  demonstrate 
(their)  redemption."  This  change  should 
eliminate  the  costlier  propaganda  boomer- 
angs of  our  prssent  exclusion  policy  an<| 
will  no  doubt  slso  satisfy  the  coarser  scru- 
ples of  the  American  people. 

Is  that  enough?  The  question  is  posed  by 
another  case,  that  of  a  Pole  named  mHqsc. 

no  LAtxoi  nr  wabsaw 
CMslaw  MUoss  is  a  poet,  perhape  the  beet 
now  writing  in  the  Polish  tongue.  He  has 
translated  Shakespeare,  MUton.  Blake,  Woltto- 
worth.  T.  8.  Slot.  He  considers  Pollsb  cul- 
ture to  be  part  of  Europe's,  a  heritage  of 
Rome.    Be    never    Joined    tbe    Communist 


Party:  nevertheless,  be  served  tbe  Commu- 
nist government  of  Poland  as  cultural  at- 
tarb«  of  the  Kmbassy  both  In  Washington 
and  in  Parts.  When  he  was  summoned  to 
^•™*w  in  1950  for  reassignment  he  found 
that  all  Polish  writers  must  henceforth  copy 
Russian  models.  This  deckled  him  to  rtv^t* 
tbe  break.  He  bad  left  his  wife  and  ehU- 
dren  in  the  United  SUtes  and  himself  maa« 
aged  to  get  back  to  Pans.  There  he  now 
sitr.  vainly  trying  to  emigrate  to  tbe  United 
States. 

iinosa*  plight  is  partly  due  to  a  fuU  immi- 
gration quota.  But  the  MoCarran  policy, 
old  or  new,  would  exclude  him  also,  so  that 
bis  eass  is  correctly  used  by  CommunUts  as 
a  big  Isugh  In  the  Warsaw  press  and  as  an 
argument  against  the  United  States  In 
Curopean  Intellectual  circles. 

In  those  circles  communism  Is  still  a  sub- 
ject for  srgument.  This  Is  hard  for  Ameri- 
cans to  understand.  To  moet  Americans, 
anyone  who  srguea  with  or  about  Com- 
munists U  s  knave  or  s  fool.  In  fact  Amerl- 
cans  show  more  respect  for  stanch  Commu- 
nists than  for  converts.  Loyalty— even  loy- 
alty to  evU — seems  somehow  nicer  to  the 
innocent  American  mind  than  ooat-tumlng. 
even  turning  toward  truth. 

Such  an  order  of  values  reveals  an  alarm- 
ing blindness  to  the  real  nature  of  commu- 
nism and  the  age  we  live  in.  Communism 
la  not  Just  another  foreign  oountry  that 
crasy  Europeans  sometimes  escape  from.  It 
Is  the  most  Influential  religion  of  what  may 
well  be  a  new  age  of  faith.  The  fact  that 
It  is  a  wholly  false  and  evU  religion  does  not 
limit  iU  potancy;  perhaps  it  increases  it. 

One  thing  that  disturbs  many  oomfort- 
sbly  decent  Amnicans  about  ex-Communlsts 
is  tbelr  tendency  to  become  uncomfortably 
whole  converta  to  ChrtsUantty.  On  ails  sub- 
ject  a  foroaful  new  book  should  be  consulted: 
Communism  and  Christ  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Lowry.  an  Bplscopal  theologian  of 
Maryland  who  also  understands  Ifarz.  Lowiy 
proves  that  tbe  strongest  appeal  of  Marx- 
ism— precisely  because  It  Is  dogmaUcally  an- 
tirellgloua — U  to  tbe  religious  capacity  with 
which  mankind  was  endowed  at  birth.  Be 
also  argues  quite  cogently  that  western  man, 
after  two  centuries  of  rationalism.  Is  now 
entering  another  age  of  faith.  That  is  a 
rather  formidable  conjunction  of  historical 
•ccidenta.  It  means  that  force  and  wealth 
alone  cannot  defeat  communism  and  tbat 
even  political  rationalism  may  bs  out- 
matched. If  we  Americans,  stm  children 
of  the  enlightenment,  cannot  grasp  tbe  full 
meaning  of  all  this,  we  cannot  really  un- 
derstand the  great  conflict  of  our  century. 

cat;  ws  HAVB  it  aoot  watst 

lien  like  Mlloss  understand  it.  In  Paris 
be  has  wrtttan  absorbing  studies  of  the 
Communist  and  pro-Communist  mind.  Hs 
does  not  apologise  for  his  past  error;  in- 
stead he  dlssecta  his  temptation,  measures 
the  whole  clutch  of  communism,  explslns 
why  It  Is  stm  "dear  to  so  many  bitter  and 
despairing  men  who  find  no  hope  else- 
where"— the  opium  of  a  new  eUta.  Mllosz 
was  better  off  under  communism  (writers 
get  the  privileges  of  big  bureaucrata)  than 
he' is  now.  He  was  not  tortured  or  men- 
seed  and  he  wss  on  the  verge  of  swallow- 
ing that  mixture  of  cynicism  about  men 
and  llliuion  about  man  tbat  makes  Com- 
munista  for  llfie.  Lota,  but  in  a  nick  of 
time,  he  fled,  and  so  saved  his  splrtttial  free- 
dom— nothing  else.  A  man  who  understands 
what  spiritual  freedom  costs  is  worth  some- 
thing. 

At  present  we  are  trying  to  have  things 
both  ways  sbout  the  ex-Communlst.  Our 
propaganda  encourages  defection,  but  we 
take  no  responsibility  for  tbe  Communist 
who  defecta.  As  McCaaaAJt  hlmeelf  has  ob- 
served, "there  would  be  many  more  such 
courageous  ex-communists  if  all  of  us  tried 
to  make  their  passage  back  Into  tbe  tree 
wortd  easier.** 
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But  the  new  McCarran  bill  does  not  make 
tt  any  easier  for  men  In  Milosz*  position. 
To  do  that  would  require  a  policy  that  Is 
something  more  than  100  percent  safe— 1.  e., 
a  ChrUtian  policy.  And  tf  In  fact  there 
Is  a  spiritual  war  on.  our  ultimate  weapon 
In  it  must  be  Christianity.  In  that  war 
one  convinced  ex-Conununlst  Is  worth  more 
tban  the  ninety  and  nine  who  never  strayed. 
If  ovu:  national  feelings  and  pxjllcles  say 
otherwise,  we  cannot  fight  that  war  at  all; 
It  will  be  won  or  lost  by  others,  people  we 
never  heard  of,  argued  with  or  were  even 
allowed  to  meet. 

The  McCarran  curtain  may  l^eep  out  a  few 
undesirables.  It  cannot  exclude  commu- 
nism, for  a  religion  acknowledges  no  fron- 
tiers. Rather  It  isolates  us  from  the  full 
knowledge  of  communism.  It  protects  us 
from  knowing  what  we  are  up  against.  It 
keeps  us  far  from  the  vast  ar  darkling 
battlefield  of  the  soul,  where  the  Issue  will 
be  won  or  lost. 


purchasing  power  from  my  salary  than  I 
was  In  1928 — after  35  years  hard  work.  I 
am  told  to  expect  a  tax  of  ILIOO  to  $1,300 
for  195a.  This  la  plain  robbery  and  conflsca. 
tlon.  And  to  cap  It  all,  my  life  insurance, 
when  and  If  paid  me.  will  buy  less  by  50  per- 
cent of  the  dollars  I  put  Into  It.  I  have 
$10,000  and  planned  to  buy  a  home  on  my 
retirement.  Try  and  find  one  fit  to  live  In 
at  that  price  today. 

If  I  live  to  be  68  the  church  pension  fund, 
set  up  In  1917.  will  pay  me  about  $200  per 
month  to  live  on,  my  wife  and  I.  It  cannot 
be  done.  If  the  dollar  bought  now  what  It 
did  In  1917,  I  would  be  very  comfortably 
off. 

Such  people  as  I  have  had  all  and  more 
than  we  can  take.  The  Representatives  In 
Washington  who  wont  work  to  stop  this  are 
due  to  be  voted  out. 

Faithfully. 


Robbery  aod  Confiscation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1952 

Mr.  BUSBEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration has  levied  taxes  to  the  limit 
of  the  American  taxpayers'  ability  to  pay. 
The  tax  increase,  like  the  one  voted  by 
Congress  last  year  must,  of  necessity,  be 
borne  by  these  who  make  their  living  by 
manual  labor  and  the  so-called  white- 
collar  group  holding  clerical  or  office  po- 
siUoas.    Our  people  are  finally  aroused 
over  the  excessive  taxation.    They  are 
beginning  to  realize  what  the  Truman 
administration  has  done  to  their  savings 
insurance  policies,  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing.   This  is  borne  out  by  the  mail  that 
has  been  coming  Into  my  office  and  to 
the  desks  of  every  Member  of  this  body 
It  is  going  to  be  a  major  Issue  in  the 
coming  campaign. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  i  wish  to 
include  the  following  letter  which  came 
to  me  from  a  minister  residing  in  my  dis- 
trtct.  His  story  is  just  one  of  the  count- 
1^  number  of  white-collar  people  in 
tWs  country  who  are  struggling  for  ex- 
SJTrn^'^^^  *^^  tremendous  weight  of 
JnfloTf  °  ^^  program  and  the  vicious 
toflationary  spiral  which  has  resulted 
under  the  present  adminlstraUon: 

_  Fxbrttart  20   1952 

Congressman  Pan)  E.  Busbet, 

Washington,  D.  C 
,  ,^  CoNoatesMAH.  As  a  member  of  the 

■      1  t^S'mf  pre^f:  ^^  ''^*^-"«  Class. 

The  present  Inflation  and- murderous  tax- 

S.mnt'^'i^^'':    "°PP*^    "^'^^    »°d    »oSe 
prompt   relief   brought   to  such   as   I    or   I 

aee  no  remDdy   but  to  vote  against  every- 
body who  doesn't  vote  to  stop  <t  now 
♦>,f  *"k  ^  ^^  picture.     I  became  rector  of 

Snce  till?  '"^  '^^  *'  •  "^"^y  "^  ^^S. 
saiw.  then  our  congregation  has  trebled- 
we  have  buUt  and  paid  for  a  new  churS' 
^iJ^7  "^J*^  ^  °°*  ♦«-^'  of  which  inl 
nr/8  it  took  only  a  few  dollars 

4,  IT*  ?"'  *^?"'"  '■  "•'""^  ^^  P^'-cf  nt  Of  what 
K  was  in  value,  and  I  am  worse  off  now  In 

-•rj"-" 


Addresi  by  Got.  James  F.  Byrnes,  of 
Soatb  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnomu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1952 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes,  of  South 
Carolina,  before  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  February 
6,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Members  of  the  general  assembly,  I  deeply 
appreciate  your   Invitation   to  address   this 
Joint    assembly.     Ever    since    your    distin- 
guished Governor  did  me  the  honor  of  at- 
tending my  Inauguration  I  have  been  anx- 
ious to  visit  him.     I  like  Herman  Talmadge 
Throughout  our  bUtory  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  have  had  much  In  common.     Por 
25  years  I  served  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate,  and  durlns 
that  period  there  was  never  a  time  the  rep- 
resentatives of  our    wo  SUtes  did  not  work 
together.     During  that   period   my  life  was 
made  happy  by  my  friendly  association  with 
yoxir  congressional  delegation. 

I  want  t  -  say  publicly  in  Georgia  what  I 
frequently  say  elsewhere,  that  because  of 
his  character,  capacity  and  courage,  your 
senior  Senator  is  the  moet  Influential  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  am  proud 
to  claim  WAtrni  Georok  as  my  friend. 

Let  me  speak  of  your  Junior  Senator 
For  years  I  served  with  him.  We  worked 
together  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  known  him  intimately  in  a 
social  way.  He  is  clean  and  honorable  In 
his  private  as  well  as  his  public  life.  He  has 
a  flne  mind  and  Is  a  tireless  worker. 

Pew  men  have  had  such  experience  In  the 
fleld  of  government.  As  speaker  of  your 
house  of  representatives  and  Governor  of  thU 
great  State,  he  made  such  a  flne  record  that 
you  elected  him  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate while  he  was  still  quite  young. 

He  has  been  a  world  traveler.  He  knows 
the  vital  problems  of  the  world.  He  U  sound 
to  his  views  on  foreign  relations  and  has 
given  InteUlgent  support  to  the  Government 
to  its  foreign  policies. 

There  is  nothing  provincial  about  Senator 
Russnx.  He  has  a  national  viewpoint. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Ap- 


proprUtton  Committee,  he  has  studied  the 
agricultural  problems  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. He  has  always  been  fair  to  labor. 
Above  all  else,  be  Is  a  consistent  and  Arm 
believer  in  the  Independence  of  the  State* 
as  the  best  guaranty  of  the  preservation  of 
our  liberty. 

I  am  told  that  last  week  this  feneral 
assembly  unanimously  adopted  a  reaoluUon 
asking  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President.  Should  he 
yield  to  your  request.  I  promise  you  I  shall 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  support  your 
efforts  to  elect  Senator  Richaeo  B.  Btrnanx 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  said  Senator  Russnx  believed  In  the 
preservation  of  the  Independence  of  the 
States.  That  Is  merely  saying  be  supports 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes  The 
early  settlers  of  what  U  now  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  came  not  to  establUb  a  gov- 
ernmcnt  here  but  to  escape  the  oppression 
of  goiremments  elsewhere.  They  wanted 
ftawJom.    They  wanted  to  be  let  alone 

As  they  tocreased  In  number,  they  realized 
some  government  was  necessary.  They  dis- 
tilled the  experiences  of  mankind  and  gava 
to  us  the  ConstituUon  with  lu  BUI  of  Rlghta. 
Under  that  ConstituUon  we  have  grown  to 
be  the  moet  powerful  Oovemment  to  the 
world.  And  for  175  years  we  have  enjoyed 
Plater  freedom  than  any  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Among  us  are  those  who  would  have  ua 
forget  the  Constitution.  They  say  that  con- 
dlUons  have  changed.  However  much  our 
ways  of  living  have  changed,  human  behavior 
has  not  changed  in  lU  fundamentals. 

If  the  age  of  our  Constitution  U  to  ba 
held  against  the  soundness  of  its  funda- 
mental principles,  then  what  about  the  age 
of  our  religion?  if  time  Invalidates  truth 
to  one  fleld.  it  wUl  do  so  to  another  fleld. 

Thomas  JefferK>n,  patron  satot  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  to  discussing  the  Con- 
stltuUon  in  1811  asserted  that  the  true  bar- 
riers protecting  our  liberty  to  this  country 
are  our  SUte  Governments.  That  was  the 
view  of  the  patrlou  who  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I|tormore  than  a  centxu^  the  confldence 
ezpreaaed  by  Jefferson  and  others  in  the 
structure  of  Government  established  by  the 
founding  fathers  seemed  entirely  justified. 
We  engaged  in  wars,  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  we  suffered  serious  economic  depressions. 
In  these  emergencies,  extraordinary  powers 
were  granted  the  Pederal  Government,  but 
with  the  passtog  of  each  emergency  the 
powers  were  withdrawn  so  that  a  centurr 
later,  to  l»07.  Woodrow  wuson  could  ac- 
c\irately  write  In  hU  Congressional  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States: 

"Moreover,  what  U  vasUy  more  L'nportant 
to  contrasting  our  system  with  others  we 
have  not  concentrated  our  constltuUonal 
arrangement  in  the  Pederal  Government " 

That  was  1907.  Today  U  another  day. 
Without  amending  the  Constitution,  we  hara 
^centrated  extraordinary  powers  In  the 
Federal  Government.  This  has  come  grad- 
ually, like  a  creeping  paralysis,  over  tb* 
powers  of  the  States 

The  two  major  political  parties  of  this  day 
have  vied  with  each  other  to  lessen  the 
Independence  of  the  States.  The  atutude 
of   the   Republican  Party   U  not  surprlslne 

Sr7J',T  "l,,^!.  *''*'°^   °'   ">•  Democratic 
Party  lu  atUtude  U  very  surprising 

In  1840  in  its  first  formal  platform  the 
Democratic  Party  resolved 
ii.Z^*  ""•  Federal  Government  U  one  of 
limited  powers,  derived  solely  from  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  grants  of  power  shown 
therein  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all 
the  departments  and  agents  of  the  Ootern- 
ment.  and  that  it  U  Inexpedient  and  dan- 
p^w^"      •*""**   doubtful   constitutional 

This  declaration  wns  r^p-ated  as  the  flrst 
paragraph   of   the   Democratic   platform   to 


"n 


IMS  and  in  iSftS.    bone  similar  dedaraUon 

was  ooauined  to  nearly  erery   Democratle 

platforan  adopted  from  that  day  untU  1948. 

But  to  1»4«  a  very  mild  declaration  o*  the 

rtghte  or  ti>e  States  was  formally  rejected  to 

tt«  OaaocraUc  OonvieoUoB  at  PhlladelpixlA. 

Tbat   this   deaertioo    by    the   Democratle 

Pvtfot  tbK  prtadptes  upon  wiueh  tto*  party 

'        '^  waa  not  a  graater  surprise  to 

In  all  Btataa  U  due  to  the  fact 

t  pean  there  had  baen  a  gradual 

It  of  Um  ptUMlpla  at  tbm  rigtats  at 

the  Sutce. 

During  tba  grwt  deftramlan  and  the  two 
•'''■***  *'*'•  *<  •••  neoeacary  to  grant  emer- 
**"*'  ^*'''*  ***  ***•  '■deral  Oovemoient. 
fj**^  """■■•  '"  •*>•»  "»•  wnergency  paaeed. 
"  •••  diacult  to  rscover  those  povara  for 
the  penp*«. 

Th«  power  to  spend  bUllons  at  dollars 
mak'e  little  men  think  they  are  Mg  men. 
Power  Intoxicates  all  men  aiMl  they  will  not 
voluntarily  relinquish  It. 

Bureaucrats  fougbt  to  retato  the  powers 
•ad  ftmds  gnuated  tbem  only  for  the  emer- 
fvncy.  They  suggested  Pederal  aid  for  many 
actavitlea.  which  if  justlftaWa  at  aU  wera 
ftmcUons  or  the  States. 

P«»«Tal  aid  was  attractive  to  SUte  ofll- 
clals,  who  thought  they  were  getting  some- 
thlng  for  nothing.  They  referred  to  it  aa 
"Opmnmant  oiaocy"  forgetting  that  Oov- 
arnmant  tan  no  money  except  that  which  la 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  no 
toatter  what  anestheaU  Is  used  to  the  process. 
State  officials  urged  Pederal  aid  for  prol- 
acts  bellerlng  that  the  Pederal  Government 
would  do  the  collectlz^  and  the  SUte  gov- 
cmmenu  would  do  the  spending.  Now  they 
learn  they  can  spend  only  under  Wmhlna- 
ton  regulations. 

A  man  who  has  failed  to  prlvaU  nfe  and 
found  security  to  a  Oovernment  job  to 
Washington  can  write  regulaUons  requiring 
tba  liglilaturee  of  48  SUtes  to  enact  laws 
eonforwlng  to  his  views.  If  a  SUte  falls 
to  comply.  It  will  receive  no  aid.  The  SUte 
also  win  be  In  the  poslUon  of  having  its  tax- 
payers contribute  to  the  fund  that  is  dis- 
bursed and  thAt  State  receive  no  beneflU 

The    policy    encourages    extravagance    by 

SUU  ofllcials  who  comfort  themselves  with 

the  false  Idea  that  the  3UU  Is  contrlbuUng 

only   part  or  the  fund   to  be  spent.    And 

_  what  la  worse.  It  concentrates  too  much  pow- 

I  ar  to  the  ftderal  Oovemment. 

Ho  stodent  of  government  wUl  advocate 

.  the   repeal  of  these  Federal-aid   programs. 

IT^*  people  have  become  acctistomed  to  those 

1  JPTlf**      ^^**   budgeu   are   based  on   the 

1  g;**»*^  aasUtAnce.    But  we  should  stop  tbelr 

aapanslon  and  refrato  from  undertaking  anv 

new  ones.  ' 

Blfc   goremment  is  bad   government.     In 

thU  country  there  are  no  men  with  enough 

wisdom  and  enough  virtue  to  direct  from 

Waahlngton  all  Uie  bustoeas  or  this  country 

and  supervise  the  lives  of  160,000.000  people 

to48  sutes.    The  trouble  Is  to  Washington 

tliare  are  men  who  think  they  possess  that 

wisdom  and  that  virtue. 

I  do  not  advocate  bustoeej  monopolies 
b-t  to  me  the  proepect  of  btistoess  monop-' 
olles  U  less  dangerous  than  Oovernment 
monopoly.  Blp  business  can  be  regulated 
by  little  govemmenu.  I  know  of  no  power 
that  can  regulate  big  government.  The  lib- 
erals, the  spenders,  v^il  attempt  to  deride 
my  fears  with  the  rUtement  that  the  people 
at  the  ballot  box  can  defeat  big  government. 
However,  big  government  has  approxi- 
mately •  100.000.000.000  to  spend  this  year. 
I  do  not  say  this  power  will  t>e  exercised  for 
polttlral  purposes.  I  do  say  that  placing  an 
order  with  a  corporation  for  mUllons  of 
dollars  will  not  offend  the  management  and 
stockholders. 

This  U  particularly  true  when  so  many 
corporations  are  organised  with  money  bor- 
rowad  from  the  taxpayers. 

Big  government  is  granting  subsidies  to 
ooe    oorporatton    through    loans    and    the 
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amorttaatton  of  tana  whila  danring  aoolk 
aid  to  a  competitor. 

Big  government  granta  priority  permiu 
for  ..scarce  materlala  to  enable  one  mana- 
facttirer  to  operate  whUe  denying  soeh  ma- 
tsrsaL:  to  another  manufacturer. 

^  few  days  ago  It  was  announced  that 
the  Oovemment  would  caerdse  a  new  power 
Southern  textile  pUnts.  becsuse  they  hsv« 
tosUllsd  modem  machinery,  because  of 
proximity  to  raw  matmals  and  the  higher 
production  of  workers,  are  able  to  supply 
ma^^riais  to  the  Oovemment  at  lower  prices 
Uian  n^y  northern  mllla.  Some  New  Eng- 
land mills  demanded  that,  regardless  of  cost 
orders  be  placed  with  tbem  In  order  to  pre-' 
vent  unemployment.  While  they  were  press- 
ing for  action,  some  tmempkmnent  occurred 
to  the  sutomcblle  industry  due  to  the  dl- 
vcralon  of  production  to  defense  weapons 

Heretofore  in  the  purchase  of  materials, 
II  e  all  prudenUy  operated  enterprises,  the 
Oovfmment  has  awarded  contracts  to  the 
lowest  bidder  where  bids  can  be  secured 

But  now  tt  has  decided  that,  regardless  of 
who  is  the  lowest  bidder,  it  will  place  orders 
where  it  Is  thought  faUura  to  do  so  wlU  cause 
unemployment.  Of  course,  the  policy  will 
cause  unemployment  In  planu  which  are  the 
lowest  bidders.  If  the  policy  Is  followed  cmly 
in  the  automobUe  industry,  where  manufac- 
turers have  been  forced  to  divert  production 
to  mUltary  requirements,  no  good  cltlxen  will 
object.  But  If  exercised  to  the  texUle  fleld. 
^^e^e  there  Is  no  unemployment  because  of 
diversion  from  civilian  to  military  produc- 
tion. It  will  be  indefensible.  It  will  pro\lde 
a  subsidy  for  plants  that  are  mable  to  stend 
on  their  own  merit. 

BlK  government  Is  lending  mlUlotis  of  dol- 
lars to  one  corporation  and  refusing  to  lend 
to  another  corporation. 

The  ReconstrucUou  Finance  Qorpori^tlon 
was  eeUbllshed  during  the  great  depression, 
when  banks  were  closing,  and  buslnemmen. 
though  possessing  character  and  collateral, 
could  not  borrow  from  banks.  The  emer- 
gency ended,  but  the  RFC  did  not. 

Today  the  banks  have  more  money  to  land 
than  ever  before.  Pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board  to 
curtail  loans.  At  the  same  time,  the  Govern- 
ment, through  RFC.  Is  making  loans. 

If  a  man  has  character  and  collateral  he 
can  borrow  from  banks.  If  he  has  neither 
character  nor  collateral  be  should  not  be 
allowed  to  borrow  your  money  from  the  RFC 
on  the  strength  of  an  totroductlon  by  tha 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  or  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee.  The  RFC  should 
be  abolished. 

The  left-wlngere  aaaert  that,  notwlth- 
sUnUlng  the  tofluenoe  that  comes  with  the 
power  to  spend  billions  of  dollara  and  from 
the  employment  of  more  than  2.500,000 
voters,  it  is  possible  to  defeat  big  govern- 
ment at  the  ballot  boxes.  That  Is  true,  theo- 
retically. But  I  suspect  It  la  difficult  to  ac- 
complish. 

in  this  country  It  will  take  a  political  rev- 
olution to  defeat  big  government.  Jefltrson 
once  remarked  that  there  were  times  when  a 
poliUcal  revolution  was  desirable.  He  waa 
Hght. 

Certainly  a  moral  revolution  is  needed  In 
and  out  of  government.  Too  many  men 
in  various  branches  of  the  Pe<*eral  Govern- 
m?nt  have  betrayed  *'  e  people  who  honored 
them.  Even  where  the  criminal  sUtutes 
have  not  been  violated  offlclals  have  been 
guilty  of  such  Improper  conduct  that  the 
people  are  losing  confldence  in  all  govern- 
ment. 

The  people  must  make  them  realize  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy  for  men  to  public 
life  as  well  as  in  private  life. 

If  anything  can  bring  about  a  political 
revolution,  it  la  the  amount  of  taxes  the 
people  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  the  F*d- 
eral  Oovemment.  The  Government  Is  a 
majority  preferred  stockholder  In  every  cor- 
poration, because  before  any  corporation  can 


pay  II  to  a  stockholdar.  It  must  pay  the 
Oovarnment  63  percent  of  ite  net  aamtoga. 
To    pay    hia    Federal    taxes,    the    average 
employee  must  work  at  least  1  day  a  week. 
Kail  the  new  socialistic  progrems  now  pro- 
posed   were    put    toto    effect,    the    average 
worker  would  have  to  pay  for  Federal  uxes 
the  amount  of   his   earnings  for   at   least 
•7  days  of  work  a  year.     When  he  does  that, 
he  U  saying  by  implication  to  the  Federal 
Oovemmwit:    'Here,  you  Uke  my  mot  ev  and 
buy  something  with  it.     Tou  know  better 
than  I  do  what  I  should    have."     And    we 
must  not  forget  the  sdmlnistretion  has  asked 
Oangrets    to    levy    $5,000,000,000    additional 
taxes.     If  you  do  not  have  to  pav  them    It 
wUlbe   because   the   Congress   follows   the 
lesdsrshlp  of  Senator  Osoacx  who  aays  there 
should  be  no  increase  in  taxes. 

If  the  represenutlves  of  the  people  in  tha 
United  States  Congress  fall  to  support  tha 
administration's  propomls  for  hand-otiu  at 
home  and  abroad,  they  will  be  crltlcired  by 
s^  consUtuents  for  not  supporting  the 
nt»sldents  program  Too  often  do  we  hear 
th.1t  criticism  If  Congre^i  must  follow  the 
^iJ^^  I  President,  then  Congress  might 
as  well  be  abolished. 

m  the  Constitution  there  Is  no  reference 
to  a  Senator  or  Congressman.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  that  each  SUte  shall  have 
-represenutlves"  in  the  United  SUtee  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  word 
repr«senutives"  is  undersUndable.  They 
represent  the.people  of  the  SUtes  that  elect 

J^^  J!!^2-**S.°°*  represent  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

If  a  President.  In  order  to  get  elected, 
makes  promises  which  after  being  elected 
he  chooees  to  regard  as  a  mandate,  and  th«»«e 
promises  are  In  conflict  with  the  views  of  tha 
people  of  Georgia,  your  repreeenutives  In 
the  united  Stetes  Congress  cannot  support 
the  President's  promises  without  betrayinr 
P*°P|*_^**°  elected  them. 

The  people  of  a  SUte  come  to  know  the 
news  as  well  as  the  character  of  their  rep- 
reeenutives In  the  Congress,  if  you  believe 
to  the  policies  advocated  by  your  representa- 
tives, you  should  not  vote  for  a  presidential 
candidate  who  opposes  such  pedicles. 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  rearmament  program, 
but  the  Congress  should  carefully  screen  all 
requeste  for  appropriations.  The  admlnls- 
ttTitlon  has  asked  the  Congress  for  »85.000.- 
000.000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  This  la 
$10,000,000,000  more  than  the  estimated  reve- 
nue.  Instead  of  increasing  the  public  debt, 
the  Congress  ehouid  decrease  appropriations 
by  $10,000,000,000. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  esti- 
mates submitted  by  the  agendas  of  Oovern- 
ment. The  heads  of  those  agencies  expect 
to  have  their  requests  reduced  and  therefore 
most  of  them  ask  for  more  than  they  really 
need.  ' 

The  administration  asks  for  $10,000,000,000 
for  foreign  aid.  We  must  aid  our  allies  with 
their  rearmament  programs,  but  when  It 
comes  to  trying  to  raise  the  sUndard  of  11t- 
Ing  of  all  the  so-called  backward  peoples, 
that  should  be  left  until  our  freedom  Is 
secure. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Churchill  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons  a  budget 
which  would  require  the  dismissal  of  10.000 
Government  employees.  That  Just  could  not 
happen  here.  We  have  more  than  2.500,000 
Federal  employees.  Instead  of  decreasing 
them,  we  are  increasing  them. 

This  Is  no  time  for  our  Oovernment  to 
embark  upon  new  socialistic  programs  or  to 
increase  hand-outs  from  the  Treastxry.  Too 
many  people  want  too  much  from  Oovem- 
ment. Instead  of  seeking  opportunities,  they 
seek  an  artificial  security.  They  seem  more 
afraid  of  life  than  death.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic  Patrick  Henry  ImmorUlized 
hlntfelf  by  saying,  "Give  me  Ubertj  or  give 
me  death."  Too  many  people  today  say 
only  "Give  me  *• 
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We  must  oppose  socialized  medicine.  We 
ahotild  continue  our  opposition  to  the  Bran- 
nan  plan.  These  two  plans  have  not  been 
abandoned.  They  are  only  postponed.  They 
will  be  Jizst  as  unsound  and  dangerous  the 
year  after  election  as  they  are  the  year  be- 
fore an  election. 

We  should  oppose  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion. It  would  cost  $300,000,000  the  first  year 
but  would  ultimately  cost  several  billion  a 
year.  Most  of  the  southern  Senators  and 
CJongreasmen  whj  have  advocated  It  have 
done  so  upon  condition  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  Interfere  with  local 
control  of  schools.  But  no  Congress  can 
bind  a  succeeding  Congress.  Control  will 
always  go  with  the  purse. 

Two  years  ago  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion at  Washington  intervened  in  a  Texas 
case  and  asked  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  declare  unconstitutional  the  laws 
Of  all  States  requiring  segregation  regardless 
of  whether  facilities  were  equal.  The  court 
declined  to  decide  the  issue  upon  the  ground 
that  it  bad  not  been  raised  by  the  pleadings 
In  the  case.  Encouraged  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Democratic  administration,  those  who 
wish  to  mix  the  races  In  the  public  schools 
have  again  raised  the  Issue  in  other  cases 
now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Segregation  of  the  races  in  public  schools 
Is  required  by  the  law  In  17  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  When  the  State  by  law 
requires  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  those  parents  should  have  some  con- 
trol of  the  schools  their  children  are  forced 
to  attend.  The  lives  of  our  children  must 
not  be  fashioned  by  some  bureaucrats  in 
Washington. 

We  should  oppose  the  proposed  Fair  Em- 
ployment  Practices   Act   which   the   Demo- 
cratic administration  is  still  advocating.     Un- 
der the  proposed  law  an  employer  in  Georgia 
could  not  hire  an  individual  he  believed  to 
be  moet  competent  or  fire  an  individual  he 
felt  was  incompetent  without  running  the 
risk  of  a  lawsuit.    It  would  give  to  every 
dlsgnintled  Individual  the  right  to  file  a 
complaint   that  the  employer's   action   was 
due  to  racial  or  religloxis  prejudice.    It  would 
deny  to  the  employer  a  trial  by  a  Jury.    It 
would  cause  his  guilt  or  Innocence  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  board  at  a  point  distant  from  hla 
home.     It   would   do   more   than   any    one 
proposal   to  establish  in   this  cotmtry   the 
police    state    which    always    destroys    the 
liberty  of  the  people.    These  proposals  are 
urged   not   because  we  have   been   disloyal 
but  became  we  have  been  so  loyal  they  have 
concluded  they  can  Ignore  us.    That  Is  what 
hurts  us. 

The  Democrats  of  the  South  remained 
loyal  to  the  National  Democratic  Party  when 
It  seemed  all  others  had  fled.  * 

I  served  in  the  Seventy-second  Congress 
when  out  of  the  435  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    only    132    were    Democrats 
There  was  only  one  Democrat  from  a  district 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  there  were 
few   from   north  of  the  Mason-Dijton  line 
In  that  day.  as  in  many  other  days,  it  was 
the   solid    South    that   kept    the   torch    of 
Democracy  burning  untU  the  political  pen- 
dulum swung  toward  the  Democratic  Party 
The    Democrats    of    the    South    remained 
loyal  to  the  NaUonal  Democratic  Party    as 
an  organization,  because  that  party  remained 
loyal  to  the  principles  upon  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  established  and  the  Democratic 
Party  was  founded.  v~»»wc 

The  Democratic  Parties  of  the  several 
Southern  States  want  to  alUlate  with  the 
National  Democratic  Party.  We  want  to  re- 
main in  the  house  of  our  fathers,  but  we  are 
not  willing  to  be  treated  as  stepchildren. 

We  want  to  Join  with  Democrats  of  aU 
States  In  an  effort  to  have  the  party  return 
to  Ito  fundamental  principles. 
•*  To  those  people  whose  hearts  bleed  for  ml- 
nolUes,  we  say  that  the  Democrats  of  the 
BouOx  constitute  the  largest  minority  In  this 


country.  It  la  the  only  minority  with  a  large 
number  of  votes  that  is  utterly  ignored. 

To  the  Democrats  of  the  South  I  say  that 
we  will  not  be  Ignored  if  we  act  in  concert. 
We  are  forced  to  follow  that  course. 

We  must  let  the  leaders  of  all  political 
parties  know  that  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
Southern  States  can  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted  by  any  party  or  candidate. 

We  must  let  them  know  that  we  place  the 
welfare  of  oiu-  country  above  the  welfare  of 
any  political  party  or  any  political  candidate. 

For  the  Democrats  of  the  South  this  may 
be  the  last  stand.  We  can  lie  down  and 
take  It  or  stand  up  and  fight.  I  hope  we 
will  stand  up  and  fight. 


We  Mast  Stop  Coimption  and  Dishoacsty 
ui  GoTcnuMst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIrOBlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker, 
when  corruption  and  dishonesty  are 
widespread  throughout  the  Government, 
the  moral  values  of  the  whole  Nation  are 
lowered  and  respect  for  the  law  is  di- 
minished. 

This  is  a  serious  situation  since  the 
maintenance  of  our  form  of  government 
and  the  preservation  of  our  individual 
liberty  and  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
depend  upon  the  Individual  citizen's  in- 
tegrity and  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 

It  is  time  for  a  thorough  house  clean- 
ing in  the  Government,  and  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  moral  standards  in  the  Nation 
The  following  article  by  Arnold  C. 
Schumacher  is  an  excellent  study  of  the 
factors  which  have  brought  about  the 
present  corruption  in  government  and 
the  need  for  a  positive  program  to  re- 
establish our  tradiUonal  moral  and 
ethical  values: 


Th«  Loas  nf  MoaAL  Valuis:  A  Paia  Paid 

National  Icnobancb 

During  the  last  year  one  of  the  significant 

developments  in  American  life  has  been  the 

revelation  of  widespread  corruption  and  dis- 

2.°!*^^^  ^'•'■•^  ^^^^7  placed  Oovernment 
omciala  have  come  under  suspicion,  and  tesU- 
mony  indicates  that  bribes  for  special  favors 
nave  been  common  in  some  departments  It 
iB  also  well-known  that  powerful  crime  syn- 
dicates have  organized  vice  and  gambling  ac- 
tivities on  a  naUonal  scale.  Narcotl<»have 
been  distributed  through  weU  organiaed 
rings  and  have  created  a  serious  problem  in 
drug  addiction  among  adolescents.  Scan- 
dals Involving  "fixes"  in  amateur  sports 
I^Jlcularly   basketball,   have   been   brought 

These  developments  should  cause  serious 
concern,  because  the  functioning  of  the 
basic  institutions  in  a  democracy  depend  on  a 
well-developed  sense  of  honor  and  respect  for 
law.  Corruption  fosters  weak  government 
and  lowers  the  moral  standards  of  private 

n«S^-  ^^^^  ^  "P'***  *^'*»  examples  of 
nations  which  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  the 
process  has  usually  been  characterised  bv 
mSt^"°°  and  IrresponsiblUty  in  govern- 

inS^.»*T**^  person's  sense  of  honor  and 
integrity  Is  only  a  very  thin  veneer.  In  terms 
of  evolutionary  progress,  the  most  civilized 
men  are  only  a  few  thousand  years  removed 
from  savagery.   If  we  Imagine  the  total  span 


of  human  existence  on  the  earth  to  be  con- 
densed into  a  la-hour  period  from  6  o'clock 
la  the  morning  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
we  can  perhaps  obtain  a  better  perspective. 
Based  on  this  schedule  of  time,  man  was  no 
different  from  animals  until  8  or  4  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon.  He  did  not  Irarn  to  write 
until  well  after  8  o'clock.  Anything  reaem- 
bUng  organized  government  did  not  appear 
untU  about  5:30.  and  the  Christian  era  has 
been  in  existence  only  about  15  minutes. 
The  Industrial  revolution  Is  only  approxi- 
mately 5  minutes  old. 

We  cite  this  analogy  to  show  how  new  the 
experience  in  what  we  caU  clrUlaation  Is  to 
mankind.  And  the  epitome  of  dvUlaation  Is 
a  high  sense  of  honor  and  responsibility 
That  nation  is  moet  civilised  which  has  suc- 
ceeded more  than  others  in  translating  the 
Golden  Rule  into  Ita  Uwa,  customs,  and  m«i 
behavior. 

TRx  ■ociAuvr  PATRSir  ain>  MoaAurr 

Certainly,  in  the  case  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, the  development  of  Socialist  patterns 
In  the  last  20  years  of  New  Deal  and  Fair 
Deal  administration  has  contributed  to  the 
conditions  which  grow  more  shocking.  In 
the  first  place.  It  is  axiomatic  that  as 
bureaucracy  grows  larger  and  control  be- 
comes more  centrallx«d.  the  opportimltl«s 
for  graft  and  corruption  multiply.  Dictator- 
ships can  only  overcome  this  tendency  by 
constant  purges  and  terroristic  methods 
Secondly,  as  the  state  takes  an  ever-larger 
ahare  of  income  In  taxes,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  enforce  the  tax  laws.  Taxes  rep- 
resent the  largest  single  item  of  expense  for 
a  large  segment  of  the  popir'atlon.  As  the 
burden  becomes  greater,  the  incentive  to 
evade  payment  of  taxes  Increasas. 

FlnaUy.  the  process  of  Inflation  Itself  gen- 
erates  dishonesty.  In  some  European  ooun- 
trles  following  World  War  n  monetary  values 
completely  collapsed.  Italy  u  a  case  In 
point.  Under  these  circumstances,  other- 
wise honest  and  decent  citizens  become  ctoa- 
perate  In  their  attempt  to  obtain  a  mln- 
Imimi  of  food  and  clothing.  Many  an  ez- 
•o*^^  In  the  closing  days  at  the  ifar  has 
known  of  people  who  wotUd  kill  for  as  littls 
as  a  package  of  cigarettes. 

Inflation  In  the  United  States  has  not  been 
of  thU  character.  Nevertheless,  the  gradual 
redtxrUon  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  during 
the  past  decade  has  reduced  the  purchasing 
power  of  savings  and  has  encouraged  p^ple 
to  try  various  scheoaes  to  keep  their  incomea 
rising  at  a  faster  pace  than  prices.  It  shoiUd 
not  be  surprising  that  some  of  these  schemes 
have  involved  dishonest  acts. 

There  Is  another  facet  In  the  SoclalUt  pat- 
tern   which    contributes    to    a    lowering    of 
moral   standards.     Socialist    phUosophy   as- 
sumes  responslbUlty   for  tht   well-being   of 
all  citizens,  and  in  so  doing,  it  tends  to  re- 
lieve the  individual  of  his  own  responslbUlty 
to   himself.     Why    should   anyone    undergo 
personal  sacrifices,  in  order  to  accimiulate 
resources  for  this  future  security,  when  poli- 
ticians constantly   tell    him   that  it   la   the 
function  of  government  to  provide  for  old 
age.  doctor  bills,  employment,  etc.?  Instances 
are  common  in  investigations  of  relief  pay- 
ments where  famUies  are  living  weU  without 
doing  work  of  any  kind  and  with  no  visible 
means  of  support  except  relief  checks. 

All  of  the  above  factors— bureaucracy  ex- 
cessive taxation,  Infiation.  and  dependence 
on  Oovernment— are  important  elemenU 
in  lowering  standards  of  conduct.  And 
these  trends  have  been  advocated,  encour- 
aged, and  legislated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  last  20  years.  CorrupUon  and 
dishonesty  are  the  natural  byproducts  of 
this  pattern. 

t,.2°7*'^?'*°'  scandals  are  not  particularly 
new  in  this  country.  The  aftermath  of  each 
major  war  has  produced  lu  share  of  un- 
palatable episodes.  The  northern  "carpet- 
baggers "  were  the  national  disgrace  of  the 
late  ISdO's.  and  the  Teapot  Dome  Incident 
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•hocked  th*  country  after  World  War 
L  However,  the  role  of  Government  has  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption assume  much  larger  proportions  than 
formerly. 

TRX  lOOT  or  TB*  PtOBLSM 

As  we  pointed  out  above,  honesty  and 
character  are  recent  developments  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  they  are  exceedingly 
perishable  commodities.  When  the  proper 
environment  exists,  moral  standards  of  con. 
duct  can  be  developed  slowly  and  painfully. 
Usually  such  an  environment  means  a  pro- 
found faith  in  existing  tnstituUons  and  a 
belief  In  constructive  accomplishment.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  despair  and  cynicism 
characterize  thinking,  it  Is  easy  to  destroy. 
within  a  few  months  or  years,  standards  of 
behavior  which  have  required  generations 
to  build  up. 

It  Is  one  of  the  functions  of  leaders  In  a 
society-  to  develop  a  higher  plane  of  mass 
conduct.  They  should  condemn,  not  only 
by  their  words  but  also  by  their  example, 
anything  which  tends  to  weaken  the  social 
•trurture.  Several  o:  our  leaders  have  not 
performed  this  ftmetion  weU.  In  any  final 
reckoning.  It  makes  UtUe  difference  whether 
leaders  are  sincere  and  weU  intentloned  but 
merely  misguided  in  their  Judgments,  or 
whether  they  have  sinister  motives  for  their 
own  personal  gain.  We  do  not  believe  that 
tboee  persons  who  have  molded  Government 
policies  for  so  many  years  are  consciously 
bent  on  destroying  our  basic  moral  values. 
However,  the  systen-  which  they  have  built 
up.  the  methods  which  they  have  used,  and 
the  philosophy  to  which  they  subscribe  aU 
tend  to  encourage  a  loss  of  personal  pride, 
ambition,  and  honor.  The  net  result  Is  dis- 
honesty and  corruption.  An  intensive  study 
of  the  lessons  of  history  would  have  shown 
such  a  development  to  be  Inevitable. 

A  nation,  no  more  than  an  Individual,  can 
resist  the  UmpUtlons  which  go  with  a  pol- 
icy of  expediency.  Never  before  in  Its  his- 
tory did  our  country  have  greater  need  for 
a  forceful  long-range  policy  baaed  on  a  re- 
cstabllshment  of  traditional  moral  and  ethi- 
cal values.  Instead,  we  have  foUowed  a  pro- 
gram which  states  that  Inflation  and  growing 
debts  mean  prosperity:  that  a  mere  out- 
pouring of  dollars  will  assure  world  peace; 
that  personal  responsibility  can  be  dispensed 
with  because  the  state  will  assume  the  role 
ot  protector  against  all  personal  problema; 
and  that  high  taxes  and  regimentation  as- 
sure greater  freedom.  Thinking  persons 
have  known  for  some  time  that  the  price 
paid  for  these  muslons  would  be  great.  One 
part  of  the  price,  but  probably  only  a  small 
part,  is  the  current  wave  of  dishonesty  and 
comiptlon. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroxNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  question  which  not  only  all  of  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  these  boys 
should  ask,  but  everybody  else,  espe- 
cially we  in  Congress.  President  Tru- 
man tells  us  it  is  to  stop  the  surge  of 
communism  in  Asia.  Yet  right  here  in 
America  we  are  allowing  the  Com- 
munists to  spread  their  propaganda 
without  the  slightest  resistance  from  us. 

If  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion sincerely  believe  that  communism 
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is  a  threat  to  the  world,  why  do  we  sanc- 
tion such  a  picture  as  Is  being  currently 
shown  in  the  city  of  New  York?  At  this 
very  moment  a  Communist  propaganda 
film  is  being  shown  at  the  Stanley 
Theater,  located  at  686  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  Times  Square.  It  glorifies  Red 
China,  the  very  country  whose  armies 
we  are  fighting. 

While  we  are  spending  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, here  we  are  permitting  the  enemy, 
whose  propaganda  we  are  allegedly  try- 
ing to  counteract  through  the  Voice,  to 
openly  defy  us  by  propagandizing  our 
own  people  in  our  own  country,  with  the 
apparent  sanction  of  our  own  Oovern- 
ment. and  at  a  financial  profit  to 
themselves. 

I  have  been  reliably  Informed  that 
the  management  is  offering  reduced 
rates  to  all  men  in  uniform. 

The  New  China  is  an  Artkino  release 
It  is  produced  by  the  Central  Documen- 
tary Studios  of  Moscow  and  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  Film  Studios  of  Pe- 
king, directed  by  Sergei  Oerasimow, 
Ivan  Dukinsky.  Irina  Setkina.  Elena 
Svilovii,  and  M.  Slavinsky.  assisted  by 
Slu  Slae-Bin  and  Su  H-Chin. 

This  film  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
screen  editors  of  both  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Post  and  is 
written  up  in  the  March  10  issue  of 
both  papers. 

I  quote  from  the  Times: 

It  depicts  a  perennial  battlefield  of  some 
450.000,000  people  as  a  thriving,  overnight 
Utopia. 

From  the  Post  I  quote  the  following: 

This  is  a  China  one  has  not  seen  before, 
no  matter  what  of  several  reasons  you  may 
accept  as  cause  of  the  change.  From  chU- 
dren  playing  to  the  feats  of  acrobats,  from 
farmers  entering  upon  their  new,  leas  bur- 
densome existences  to  the  happy  groups  of 
students,  the  ideal  of  a  fruitful  happiness  is 
visible  in  what  the  camera  shows.  Old  theat- 
rical cultures  are  celebrated,  and  so  are  the 
new  athletic  games  so  reminiscent  of  mass 
exercises  in  Moscow's  Red  Square.  •  •  • 
The  usual  load  of  Communist  propaganda  ac- 
companies the  picture,  some  of  it  the  familiar 
Moscow  deification  and  i>eace  gestures.  Less 
easy  to  distinguish  are  the  Implicit  propa- 
gandas, some  of  which  have  been  mentioned 
without  description  as  such  in  this  review. 

Again  I  quote  from  the  Times : 
The  New  China  gets  down  to  brass  tacks  in 
vlsltl.ig  Shanghai,  first  viewed  from  high 
above  as  a  frozen  metropolis  in  a  crimson 
twilight,  dominated  by  skyscrapers,  "former 
banks  of  British.  French,  Japanese,  and 
American  enslavers." 

Is  there  no  end  to  our  blundering  and 
bimgling?  Or  is  this  Korean  war  just  a 
sleeping  potion  to  lull  us  into  believing 
we  are  actually  fighting  the  Communists? 

I  am  herewith  inserting  the  screen  edi- 
tors' reviews  from  both  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Post: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  10, 1952] 
TBI  Nkw  China,  a  DocuifxMTAar  Maok  in 

Colo*   bt   Moscow   and   Pszpino    Stttdiob 

Opens  at  Stanlct 

The  Stanley  is  housing  a  mammoth,  pic- 
turesque and  rather  terrifying  Import  called 
the  New  China.  Photographed  In  color,  nar- 
rated in  English  and  produced  by  the  Central 
Documentary  Studios  of  Moscow  and  the 
Chineae  People's  Republic  Film  Studios  of 
Pelplng.  it  is  a  carefully  guided  Cook's  tour 
of  one  of  the  oldest  clvUisations  on  earth  in 


the  hands  of  the  newest.  These  unabashed 
hands,  using  the  IronicaUy  apt  format  of  an 
expanded  travelogue,  are  depleting  a  peren- 
nial battlefield  of  some  450.000.000  people  as 
a  thriving,  overnight  Utopia. 

An  Impressiva  face  has  been  turned  toward 
the  west.  The  introduction,  a  leisurely  ex- 
amination of  agrarianism  in  the  river  coun- 
try, and  the  finale,  a  mass  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  the  Republic  in  Peking,  span  five 
sections.  South  China,  the  Yangtse,  Hang- 
chow.  New  Shanghai,  and  New  Peking.  And 
with  careful  editing.  Increasingly  pictorial 
photography  and  suave  narration,  not  a 
stroke  has  been  wasted  In  shaping  a  vast  po- 
litical, cultural,  and  economic  canvas  that 
deliberately  contrasts  the  past  with  the  pres- 
ent. 

We  sec.  for  Instance,  rice,  sugar,  and  ba- 
nana farmers  basking  in  some  paternal  dem- 
onstrations of  new  methods  and  machinery, 
after  "years  of  neglect  and  exploitation  by 
the  Kuomlntang."  Canton  appears  to  be 
primarily  a  sanctuary  of  parks,  now  open  to 
one  and  all,  as  does  the  exquisite  Hangchow, 
undoubtedly  "the  gem  of  China."  Chim- 
klng,  in  contrast,  is  a  bustling  port,  as  "liber- 
ated from  the  Kuomlntang."  with  a  surpris- 
ing congestion  of  primitive  sampans  blamed 
accordingly  for  "their  dependency  on  foreign 
capitalists  for  money.  Naturally  the  Kuo- 
mlntang did  not  develop  boatbuilding." 

But  "the  New  China"  gets  down  to  brass 
tacks  in  visiting  Shanghai,  first  viewed  from 
high  above  as  a  frozen  metropolis  in  a  crlm. 
son  twilight,  dominated  by  skyscrapers, 
"former  banks  of  British.  French,  Japanese, 
and  American  enslavers."  Then  comes  a 
steady  bombardment  of  happy  faces  emerg-  ' 
Ing  from  the  factories,  "43  colleges,"  day 
nurseries,  a  brisk  tour  of  the  impoverished 
International  Settlement,  emphasizing  battle 
landmarks,  and  a  spectacular  agricultural 
exhibit  at  the  city's  racetrack,  "where  the 
foreign  se   used  to  amuse  themselves." 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  such  a  spectac- 
ular exhibit  of  wares  should  close  with  a 
ceremony  of  might  and  manpower  that  aU 
but  bursts  the  screen.  The  beautiful,  blood- 
red  banners  are  ample  proof  that  the  face  of 
China  has  been  altered.  The  profile  looks 
the  same. 

(From  the  New  York  Post  of  March  10,  1952] 
Tax  Nkw  China  at  thx  Stanixt 

The  New  China,  at  the  Stanley  Is'  2 
hoiuv  and  40  minutes  of  the  best  travelog 
of  China  this  observer  has  ever  seen.  Pre- 
sented in  f.ve  parts,  the  Yangtze,  Hangchow, 
South  China,  Shanghai,  -ind  Peking.  It  ranges 
widely  among  the  facts  of  geography,  people, 
culture  and  politics. 

The  physical  aspects  of  the  country  are 
beautifully  and  impressively  revealed  In 
color.  One  has  the  impression  that  all  parts 
of  the  picture  were  assembled  by  editors  who 
had  a  wealth  of  footage  to  choose  from. 
These  are  all  "best"  shots. 

The  faces  of  the  people  seem  to  have  been 
artistically  chosen  for  vsiried  character  and 
expressiveness.  This  is  a  China  one  has  not 
seen  before,  no  matter  what  of  several  rea- 
sons you  may  accept  as  cause  of  the  change. 
Prom  children  playing  to  the  feats  of  acro- 
bats, from  farmers  entering  ufKin  their  new, 
less  burdensome  existences  to  the  happy 
groups  of  students,  the  ideal  of  a  fruitful 
happiness  is  visible  In  what  the  camera 
shows.  Old  theatrical  cultures  are  celebrated, 
and  so  are  the  new  athletic  games  so  remi- 
niscent of  mass  exercises  in  Moscow's  Red 
Square. 

The  resemblance  is  even  more  striking 
when  it  comes  time  to  show  a  victory  cele- 
bration in  Peking.  Mao  Tse-Tung  stands  on 
the  raised  platform  looking  as  much  like 
Stalin  as  may  be  orientally  possible,  and  the 
arrangements  of  color,  marching  phalanxes 
of  soldiers  and  tanks  are  identical.  Only  the 
planes  overhead  are  pitifully  few  oomparetf 
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to  lfaMOw*8  «ky-blaclteiilng  effects.  But  the 
§hot  of  the  authorities  as  they  look  up  at 
tbexn  to  the  same  one  we've  seen  so  olten  In 
plcturea  of  Moscow  May  Days  and  military 
reviews. 

One  may  draw  whatever  conclusions  one 
wishes  from  these  observable  facts.  The  Rus- 
siaxu  have  been  rapid  teachers,  the  Chinese 
quick  to  learn.  There  have  been  Immense 
and  beneficial  changes  In  China,  or  the  pic- 
ture maJcers  knew  how  to  choose  ahots  that 
Jive  the  lix^Jresalon  of  an  <M-lental  Bunia  al- 
ready formed.  In  any  case,  there's  no  deny- 
ing that  the  New  China  contains  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  fascinating  footage. 
much  of  which  has  never  before  been  pho-' 
tographed  for  vestern  eyes.  Certainly  none 
of  it  has  been  as  well  photographed.  This 
plctvre  is  packed  with  the  raw  material  that 
should  be  amenabie  to  ail  klneto  of  anaiysls, 
•uthorltaUve  and  lay.  for  and  against  the 
eonclUBlons  suggested  In  the  fllms  com- 
Bientary. 

"^^  usual  load  of  Communist  propagandas 
•eonnpan^  the  picture,  some  of  it  the  fa- 
miliar Moscow  deification  and  peace-gesturea. 
MMM^  to  distinguish  are  the  implicit  prt^- 
■SaadM.  some  of  which  have  been  mem- 
tloned  without  description  as  sxjch  in  this 
review.  Incidentally  the  picture  was  directed 
by  four  Russians,  assisted  by  two  Chinese, 


Isdastry  Answers  the  Prophets  of 
DcfiressaoB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or  ooLoaADo 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 
Wednesday,  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  ASPmALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
always  uplifted  by  informaUon  which 
demonstrates  the  greatness  of  America 
and  the  marvelous  future  in  store  for  our 
free  society.  Thus.  I  am  very  happy  to 
give  some  boost  to  a  recent  full -pa«e  ad- 
vertisement by  McGraw-Hill  which  I  saw 
to  the  Washington  Post   of    March    6. 

iS-th  K^  ^^  "^  *^^^e  °»ade  a 
worthwhile   contribution   to   necessary 

toowledge  by  preparing  the  survey  re- 
ported In  this  toformative  release  It  im 
imperative  that  we  free  people'  have 
fjath.  m«isOTable  faith,  in  our  free  so- 

f^Tr,?^  provided  a  major  stone  in  this 
foundation  of  faith,  for  with  but  mlS)r 
change,  the  headline  could  read  "Indus- 
S«^^*5  ^'^^'"  ^°^  depression,"  and 
^  ^ru^f'^^  sumulating  informatioiL 
»^^^^^^J^^^^  "  <^^^^-  That  all  of 
^tfK^^f  Government-have  some  re- 

S^iS!f  ^"^  "^  ^^^^':  that  there 
are  procedures  which  the  Government 
must  execute  and  there  are  others  which 

JSp^J?"?-  ^/5*  "^  ^^i°es  other  than 
the  reduction  of  business  taxes  which  the 
article  mentions,  of  course,  but  we  havl 
come  a  long  way  if  we  have  this  agree- 
ment that  there  is  much  that  indStJy 
^n  do  If  given  a  favorable  climate  by  the 
Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  business 
community  has  swung  around  to  some 
nn^fST  °'  ^^^  ^^"^  *»»at  depressions 
^f^««  f  ^"'''*°*^  "  '^'^^"^  attention  is 
^ven  to  economic  forces.  All  too  Ion- 
were  we  hamstrung  in  effort  or  activity 


because  the  prevailing  theory  was  that 
little  or  nothing  could  be  done  because  it 
was  contended  that  depressions  were 
caused  by  natural  forces  and  that,  in 
thne.  other  natural  forces  would  bring 
recovery.  This  accounted  for  the  great 
slowness  with  which  counterdepression 
activity  was  begun  after  1929,  and  also 
the  long  time  it  took  to  find  and  gain  ac- 
ceptance for  programs  of  action. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  all 
answei-s  have  been  found  or  that  we  have 
all  the  tools  needed  to  keep  the  economy 
on  a  slowly  advancing  keel.     Actually, 
we  do  not  have  all  the  answers.    Too 
often,  the  only  requirement  given  by  the 
business  community  for  the  prevention 
of  depression— Inoofar  as  Government  is 
concerned— is  to  keep  a  balanced  budget 
pay  off  any  existing  debt,  and  not  tax 
business  excessively.    The  record  plain- 
ly shows  that  all  there  conditions  had 
been  met  for  a  number  of  years  preced- 
ing the  great  bust  of  1929,  and  to  no 
avail,  since  other  forces,  ether  causes, 
shoved  us  into  a  downward  spiral  which 
saw  our  income  cut  In  about  half  aixl 
factory  after  factory  closed  down  while 
millions  sought  employment.   The  record 
also  shows  that  many  of  the  programs 
^ed  by  the  early  New  Deal  to  restart 
the  wheels  of  industry  were  inadequate 
for  the  job  or  based  upon  premises  which 
did  not  always  prove  valid.    Yet  out  of 
it.  we  learned  a  great  deal  about  what 
has  value  and  what  has  net. 

One  of  the  verities  which  we  learned 
Is  that  net  new  Investment  of  plant  and 
tool  and  farm  must  go  on  if  we  are  to 
nave  progress.  I  recommend  this  article 
then  to  the  Member*  for  it  plainly  shows 
these  truths: 

Im»IT8T«T    AMSrWBtS    TH«    PMraETB    OT 

Dzpczssioif 

The  set  of  figures  In  ♦he  middle  of  this 
article  Is  news  of  high  Importance  to  emr 
American.  ' 

In  eirect  it  says  that  there  Is  no  basis  to 
fact  for  all  this  talk  about  a  collapoe  of  capl- 
tal  expenditures  plunging  us  into  a  depres- 
slon  following  the  IndustrUl  build-up  for 
defense.  *^ 

Such  telk  assumes  that  without  defense 
orders  business  would  spend  relatively  little 
jTor  new  industrial  plants   and   equipment 

??,*f  ?f^*"  ^  "***  ^*"**^  °^  ^^^  P«S«  'iiow 
that  that  assumption  is  not  justified. 

The  figures  come  from  the  fifth  annual 
McOraw-Hlli  survey  of  business  pians  for  new 
**  v^l  *°**  equipment.  Companies  were 
aaked  to  report  through  that  survey  not  only 
their  plans  for  1852  but  plans  they  now  have 
In  hand  for  capital  expenditures  In  1953 
1954,  and  1955,  provided  the  money  to  carry 
them  out  can  be  obtained. 
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As  was  expected,  their  plans  call  for  an- 
other record-breaXlng  votume  of  capital  es. 
pendltures  by  bwlneaa  In  IMa.  But.  m  OMny 
did  not  expect,  the  MoOraw-Hill  survey  alao 
discloses  plans  for  r«ry  baavy  capital  ex- 
peDdltur«s  in  each  of  tJia  S  years  following. 
Kxpendltures  now  planned  for  thoae  fm 
•re.  to  be  sure,  lower  titan  thoae  pi«»nfd  for 
IMa.  But  tho  itguiflnuit  fact  is  not  that 
tbey  are  lowar.  Bxparience  ahows  that  pi*ng 
made  several  years  ah— d  always  overloaik 
many  expenditures  that  an  needed  later. 

Tbe  significant  fact  la  that  the  npandi- 
^VM  already  planned  for  1863-65  aro  so 
Mgh.  For  exampte.  thv^ae  now  p*«nn»d  tm 
1966  would  be  higher  than  thoae  of  1060. 
which,  at  that  time,  war*  aaoond  highaat  In 
our  hlstfory. 

If  these  plans  are  carried  out  wa  abaU  hava 
an  eaaaotlal  eleoaent  of  oooUnulac  praa- 
perity  Sustained  expendituraa  for  fa«pitai 
expansion  and  betterment  account  directly 
for  a  larga  abara  of  our  amployment  and 
eoos^sar  Income.  Msaaovar.  cooaUwtnt 
o>odenMatkm  of  industrial  plant  ralMs  pro- 
dvKtlon  efBdency  and  brings  mora  and  better 
goods  and  aarrloes  within  reach  of  mora  con- 
sumers. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  ooursa.  that  wa 
ca*>  ooBic  <ftown  from  tba  peak  of  tha  ilafeoaa 
booB  wttbout  readjustswnu  in  mama  aactors 
of  boalneaB.  But  if  capital  axpasidltirsa  by 
busincaa  are  carried  out  on  the  scale  now 
planned,  we  ahall  be  aMe  to  tmkm  any  necaa- 
sary  raadjustmcnta  in  our  stride,  and  ood- 
tiaueto  Isereasa  our  ladustrlal  stfcngth 

fttnn  VJ-day  to  tba  end  of  this  year 
manufacturing  industries  wUl  have  spent 
over  •eo.000.000.009  fbr  new  industrial  planU 
and  equipment.  This  Is  more  than  the  vaiua 
oC  aU  the  planu  and  aquipoMat  ttaaaa  in- 
dustries had  aa  thalr  books  at  tte  sotf  of 
World  War  U.  It  Is  this  baavy  outtay  tkat 
cauaas  some,  assuming  most  postwar  plans 
for  lnd\isUlal  ezpanaion  and  modernizattoo 
Will  be  eonpletad.  to  fear  a  coUapaa  of  cani. 
tal  expenditure.  ^^  "^ 

rLANS  TO  OO  ARCAB 

But  American  Industry  stin  has  plans  to  go 
right  ahead  expanding  and  Improvinx  its 
faculties.  ThU  was  the  most  strtklng^ngle 
finding  of  this  years  survey.  It  d^owd 
also  that  after  1963—  »""»^o"wi 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  companies  an- 
swering the  survey  are  planning  substantial 
ixirther  mcdernlxatlon. 

Ftorty-eight  percent  win  need  mora  eaoae- 
ity  to  make  their  present  products 

n«S^"»*'"'*"f*  percent  plan  addlUonal  ca- 
pacity to  make  new  products 

evei  *?if«°t°t»^*  ^°^,  «trongly  emphasized,  how- 
oln  .^  *  •"  P'*"«  represent  what  Ameri- 
can Industry  wants  to  do.  They  area  con- 
sTc?  "P''^"*^"  of  ^^  •^  aspiration.^ 
hV..L  !L  ""L*  extremely  important,  for  thay 
fiJ^K**  "*•  *^«*  "»*  tn-taeas  coortJKi 
f^rnm  °'  "Pandlng  and  Improving  Its 
^cimies    as    finished,    or    anyw'here  'Ji 
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But  the  plans  carry  no  guaranty  of  acoom- 
pllahment.  If  they  are  to  be  realized,  busi- 
nes-  must  have  the  fund*  to  carry  them  out. 
There  Is  no  aasuranoe  that  the  money  wiU 
be  avaUable  If  the  present  level  of  corporation 
taxes  Is  continued.  Sight  out  of  ten  com- 
panies, according  to  the  iioOraw-Hill  survey, 
win  rely  entirely  on  proflta  and  reserves  to 
finance  their  195C-56  programa.  But,  in 
calculating  their  prog.-^ms  for  these  years, 
the  comyanlea  were  v  ked  to  aasume  relief 
from  excess- profits  taxation. 

FMeral  taxea  now  take  at  least  62  percent 
of  a  corporation's  nroflu  and  8^  percent  of 
any  profits  in  the  so-called  excess-profits 
bracket.  Despite  this  drain  on  their  'unds, 
companies  are  able  to  finance  their  1952  pro- 
grama because  (1)  they  are  borrowing 
haavUy,  and  (2)  many  of  them  are  getting 
Oovernment  loans  or  special  tax  concessions 
on  new  faculties  InsUlled  for  defense  pur- 
posaa.    But  these  are  emergency  aids. 

OWIT   TWO    WATS 

When  the  present  defense  program  tapers 
off.  there  will  be  only  two  ways  by  which 
bustnass  can  poaalbly  increase  its  principal 
source  of  funds  for  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment. One  way  is  to  make  more  profits  be- 
fore the  tax  collector  takes  his  cut.  .*  nd  the 
only  way  many  companies.  Uready  operating 
at  capacity  and  high  efficiency,  can  do  that 
quickly  l^  by  raising  their  prices.  That  is  an 
unpopular  method.  Alao.  wltt  the  return  to 
more  compettUve  markeu.  it  might  be  self- 
defeating 

The  ether  way  u  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  release  Its  stranglrhold  on  b'lslness 

profit...      The    so-called    excess-profits    tax 

the  82-percent  tax  which  is  really  a  tax  on 
business  growth— should  be  repealed,  effec- 
tive January  1.  1953  And  a  cut  In  the  baalc 
tax  of  52  percent  on  ail  corporate  profita 
should  come  not  much  later.  That  Is  by  all 
odds  the  most  important  single  stej.  toward 
assuring  that  buslneaa  plaiu  already  made 
for  capital  Investment  in  1053.  1964.  and  1956 
are  carried  out.  It  is  the  most  important 
ainple  step  toward  sustaining  our  present 
prosperity. 

Through  lU  plans  for  continued  expansion 
and  improvement  of  lU  facilities,  American 
business  clearly  poinU  the  way  to  avoid  the 
depression  that  so  many   nave  feared — and 

the  Communists  hsve  so  ardently  hoped 

would  follow  the  peak  of  defense  mobiliza- 
tion. It  wni  be  a  tragedy  for  ovu-  country 
and  for  Americana  in  every  wtUk  of  life  if  we 
do  not  Inaist  that  bualness  get  the  chance  to 
follow  this  wise  and  constructive  course. 

McOiAW-Hnx. 
NSW  TosK,  N.  T. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  cur- 
rent editorial  of  the  Chatham  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  commenting  upon  our  State 
Department.  Chatham  is  beautifully 
situated  not  far  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  her  citizens  are  of  the 
dear-thinking,  substantial  New  England 
type.  No  doubt  some  of  the  Democratic 
voters  of  New  Hampshire  had  this  de- 
plorable situation  of  the  SUte  Depart- 


ment in  mind  when  they  visited  the  pri- 
maries yesterday. 

The  editorial  foUows: 
Oncl  Moax 

Recently  a  board  within  the  sacred  pre- 
clncu  of  Dean  Acheson's  Department  of 
SUte  fotind  one  Oliver  E.  Clubb,  a  career 
diplomat,  not  exactly  a  safe  person  to  be 
fooling  around  with  Oovemment  secrets. 

This  week,  "the  Dean"  reversed  the  action 
of  hU  own  body  and  let  Clubb  retire  on  a 
fat  pension,  and  Acbeson  says  he  will  as- 
sume full  responsibility  himself  for  such  a 
step. 

Which  reminds  vis  that  Ackeson  alao  re- 
fused to  turn  his  back  on  Alger  Hiss,  now 
spending  a  few  years  behind  the  bars  as  a 
traitor  to  the  United  States. 

We  often  wonder  in  consequence  what  "the 
Dean"  would  have  had  to  say  If  he  had  been 
around  when  Benedict  Arnold  was  doing 
some  funny  bualness  with  the  British? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  today  to  the  contribution  that  an 
oftentimes  overlooked  industry  is  mak- 
ing toward  housing  for  servicemen  and 
defense  workers. 

Most  of  the  trailer  coaches  sold  to- 
day—around 90  percent  In  fact — are 
being  used  as  housing  by  defense  work- 
ers and  servicemen. 

The  Trailer  Coach  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, the  trade  association  for  the 
Industry,  estimates  that  servicemen  are 
buying  about  25  percent  of  all  trailers 
sold  today  and  that  defense  workers  are 
purchasing  about  65  percent. 

After  some  delay  and  hesitation — 
which  is  nothing  unusual  so  far  as  bu- 
reaucracy is  concerned— the  Crovem- 
ment  has  recognized  that  the  modern 
trailer  is  housing  and  that  it  can  help 
out  a  lot  during  this  period  of  shortages. 

The  trailer  coach  has  several  advan- 
tages which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
A  modem  trailer  can  be  built  compara- 
tively quickly  and  it  is  cheap  compared 
to  the  cost  of  the  average  home.  Cur- 
rent retail  prices  for  trailers,  which  in- 
clude all  furniture  and  furnishings, 
range  from  $2,800  for  a  25-27-foot 
model,  to  about  $6,000  for  a  standard 
40-foot  model.  The  trailer  can  be  moved 
If  the  need  for  housing  where  it  is  lo- 
cated ceases  to  exist.  The  use  of  trail- 
ers in  areas  which  may  be  abandoned 
after  the  emergency  is  over  will  eliminate 
the  ramshackle  eyesores  which  were  left 
after  World  War  n.  There,  housing  of 
a  cheap  and  impermanent  nature  has 
been  speedily  thrown  together,  and  it 
remained  after  the  workers  went  else- 
where, remained  to  become  a  slum  and 
to  stand  In  the  way  of  efforts  to  get 
better  housing. 

Furthermore,  the  modem  trailer  Is 
thoroughly  livable  and  comfortable.    It 


has  insulation,  plumbing,  cooking  facili- 
ties, and  a  bath.  It  is  very  much  like  a 
smart  compact  apartment. 

A  publication  issued  by  the  industry 
Housing  for  the  MobUe  PopulaUon. 
quotes  several  newspaper  excerpts  in 
which  servicemen  and  their  families  tell 
how  the  trailer  coach  has  solved  their 
living  problem. 

These  testimonials  are  borne  out  by  the 
reports  on  military  housing  issued  by 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
which  is  headed  by  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson  of  Texas.  This  committee, 
which  scathingly  ciiticlzed  housing  con- 
ditions at  several  military  installaUons, 
praised  the  operations  of  trailer  parks 
on  these  installations  and  urged  that 
more  t!-ailer  parks  be  provided  at  camps. 
Since  that  time,  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, using  funds  provided  by 
the  Congress  for  temporary  defense 
housing,  has  announced  that  It  would 
purchase  3.830  trailers.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  all  these  trailers  will  be 
used  for  servicemen  and  civilian  defense 
workers  in  military  areas. 

The  breakdown  of  purchases,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency,  which  made  the  assign- 
ment of  funds  to  Public  Housing,  is  as 
follows : 

Marysvllle-Yuba  City,  Calif . 250 

Pleasanton-Llvermore,  Calif .  250 

San  Diego,  Calif llllZll  350 

Solano  County,  Calif "  100 

Barstow,  Calif eo 

Bremerton.  Wash "Hill  120 

Topeka.   Kans IIIII  250 

Port  Leonard  Wood,  Mo "IIII  ?60 

ClovU-Portales,  N.  Uex 90 

Lake  Charles,  La qjo 

Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C "IIIIII  260 

Camp  Pickett.  Va 100 

Quantico,  Va 100 

Key  West,  Fla IIIIII  100 

Camp  Rucker,  Ala loo 

Oreen  Cove  Springs,  Pla . 00 

Balnbridge-Elkton,    Md eo 

Camp  Polk.  La I_  280 

Newport  News,  Va HH  400 

Wichita.    Kans sqo 


Total 8.  830 

Early  in  World  War  H.  the  Govern- 
ment, in  effect,  took  over  the  trailer  In- 
dustry and  purchased  its  entire  output. 
The  Government  bought  38,000  units; 
36.500  to  be  used  as  houses  and  2.500 
utility  -units.  Prom  the  industry's 
standpoint  the  experience  was  not  too 
satisfactory.  The  Government  pur- 
chases eliminated  dealers  and  the  in- 
dustry had  some  difBculty  in  reestab- 
lishing outlets  after  the  war  was  over. 

Also,  the  industry  felt  that  Govern- 
ment specifications  were  too  low  and  did 
not  provide  adequate  living  quarters. 

I  am  hopefiU  that  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  industry  learned  a  great 
deal  from  that  experience.  Unless  there 
is  all-out  war.  there  Is  little  likelihood 
that  Oovemment  purchases  will  be  but  a 
fraction  of  the  total  trailer  output.  The 
capacity  of  the  industry  is  around 
150,000  units  annually.  However,  metal 
allocations  for  the  second  quarter  this 
year  will  permit  construction  of  only 
14,000  trailer  coaches.  On  an  annual 
basis  this  means  construction  of  less  than 
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60,000  trailer  coaches.  There  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  recently  Increased  sup- 
plies of  aluminum  will  permit  NPA  to 
make  supplementary  allocations  to 
trailer  manufacturers  in  the  second 
quarter  and  larger  allocations  in  the 
third  quarter.  The  trailer  is  essential 
In  the  defense  housing  picture  and  the 
industry  should  be  allowed  to  operate  at 
capacity  if  at  all  possible. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  modem 
trailer  parks,  in  sufficient  numbers,  had 
been  provided  on  military  installations 
some  months  ago  its  would  not  be  nec- 
essary  for  the  Government  to  purchase 
raK  trailers.    The  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 

*  ^•^  committee  pointed  out  that  every  trailer 

park  in  operation  at  military  establish- 
ments had  a  long  waiting  list,  which 
clearly  indicated  that  the  lack  of  svut- 
able  facilities  was  the  primary  obstacle 
in  this  situation.     It  is  a  disgrace  that 
we  have   been   negligent   in   providing 
suitable  living  quarters  at  reasonable 
rates  for  the  men  we  depend  upon  to 
defend  our  country.    The  trailers  pur- 
chased will  be  put  on  parks  constructed 
at  the  camps  and  will  be  rented  to  serv- 
icemen.    Charges  for  trailer  space  at 
parks    on    mlUtary    reservations    have 
ranged  frtmi  about  $12  to  $17  monthly 
Including  water  and  light  facilities. 

Other  Government  agencies  have  In- 
cHcated  that  they,  too,  are  aware  that 
the  trailer-coach  industry  has  become 
.  a  housing  Industry. 

The  National  Security  Resources 
Board.  NPA.  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency  all  classify  the  traUer  as 
mobile  housing. 

The  Congress  Itself  has  indicated  its 
awareness  of  the  situation  by  removing 
the  7-percent  excise  tax  on  trailer 
coaches  in  the  1951  Revenue  Act  The 
Treasury  had  asked  an  increase  in  the 
r  tax  to  20  percent,  the  same  rate  asked 

for  automobiles  and  trucks.  The  auto- 
mobile and  truck  rate  was  raised  to  10 
percent  but  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee eliminated  the  tax  on  trailers  alto- 
gether and  the  Senate  and  House  ap- 
proved th  )  action.  Previously,  the  House 
had  refused  to  raise  the  tax  and  had  left 
it  at  7  percent.  Today,  there  is  no  Fted- 
eral  tax  on  trailer  coaches. 

I  mentioned  the  use  of  trailers  by  de- 
fense workers.  Some  2,000  families  now 
are  living  m  trailers  around  Aiken,  S  C 

fjf  ?    t  *w^*®  ^^^^  project.     Before' 
w?  Pi»n<^^there  is  completed,  there  Prob- 
ably will  be  10,000  trailers  there. 

Another  atomic  project  is  being  built 
at  I^ducah.  Ky.    There  are  2.500  worker 

f^f"?*?  il^^  ^^^  °°^  *"  traUers  and 
about  1  500  more  trailers  are  expected 
before  that  plant  is  finished.  ^^'^ 

More  and  more  when  a  crisis  arises 
and  emergency  housing  is  needed  the 
QovernmCT^t.  or  a  private  organlza'tlon 
turns  to  the  trailer  makers  "^"°°' 
,  J?!  Government  bought  more  than 
1.000  trailers  to  house  refugees  after  the 
flood  in  Kansas  In  July  1951. 

After  the  purchase,  a  reporter  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star  went  out  to  interview 
the  residents  In  a  Kansas  City  trailer 
park  to  learn  what  the  refugees  might 
•xpecW^He  reported: 
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Here  dwell  persona  of  nearly  every  wtua- 
tlon  In  lit    who  prefer  this  mode  of  housing 
to  any  other,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    ^^ 
Most  occupants  agree  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion   is    all    In    getting    adjusted.     •     •     • 
This,    however,    does    not    mean    becoming 
accustomed     to    discomfort    or    Incon-en- 
lence     •     •     •    as  for  the  accoutrements  of 
comfortable,  sanitary,  and  even  gracious  liv- 
ing—trailers have  them,  too.     Hot  and  cold 
running  water,  modern  bathrooms,  adequate 
and  attractive  living  quarters.  Uvlng  rooms. 
tidy    kitchens,    electricity,    and    even    tele- 
phones and  television  sets — these  are  com- 
monplace In  today's  camps. 

Resldenu  are  particularly  scruptUous 
about  cleanliness  •  •  •  occupants  rewnt 
any  feeUng  they  are  a  peculiar  tribe  of  peo- 
ple Uvlng  In  a  makeshift  kind  of  existence 
They  make  It  clear  they  are  the  same  folk 
that  are  found  In  any  other  type  of  housing 
Students,  engineers,  all  types  of  workers  arc 
among  them. 

Mo8t  trailer  dweUers  assert  they  would 
rather  Uve  In  a  traUer  than  an  apart- 
ment. •  •  .  Chllu.en  do  not  pose  nearly 
the  problem  most  perwrns  might  suppose. 
Trailers  up  to  45  feet  in  length  often  have 
two  bedrooms  and  amole  Uvlng  space  •  •  • 
Nor  are  play  activities  of  the  youngsters  ham- 

^H  ■„-„*  *w  '  °"^y  *"*«  *it»»  «»»ng. 
and  sliding  boards  are  more  the  rule  than 
the  exception. 

In  an  article  last  year,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  said: 

R.?^M^*l.!*"*  ^°''***  ^^^  Na^al  Training 
School),  the  most  happUy  bouaed  Mavy  fam- 
llles  are  150  enlisted  men  who  Uve  with 
their  wives  and  chUdren  In  their  own  traU- 
ers    Their  rent  for  the  patch  of  grass  on 

fad  this  includes  electric  light  and   water. 

»;*KK^*^^*,'"""'  ^*-  ^  ^*'y  «»*•  wtw  Uvea 
With  his  wife  Id  a  trailer  with  a  TV  antenna 
on  the  roof,  likes  it:  •"«*«• 

■Up  to  a  ye«  ago  I  UvmI  in  an  upstairs 
four-room  flat.  •  •  •  I  paid  •64  a  ionth. 
Which  meant  about  $70  figuring  uUUUes  and 
commutation.  •  •  •  I  actually  have  more 
floor  space  in  my  trailer  than  I  did  in  the 
four-room  flat." 


♦K^  i^  connecUon.  the  TCMA  reports 
that  the  average  annual  income  in  1950 
Of  trailer-coach  families  was  estimated 
at  $4,450.  as  compared  to  the  national 
average  of  $3,313. 

Trailer  coaches  were  used  to  house  the 
homeless  after  the  disaster  at  Texas  City 
Tex.,  where  a  freighter  and  its  cargo  of 
some  2.300  tons  of  ammonium  nitrate 
fertihzer  exploded  in  April  1947 

Approxixnately    18.000    persons    were 
made  homeless  by  the  flood  at  Vanport 
Oreg      in    1948.      The    Public    HoiSng 
Administration  rushed  722  trailers  to  the 

^'i^.T^^I'''^'''''^  «°"^  Author! 
Ity  made  hundreds  of  additional  trailers 
available  for  occupancy.  ^™^r8 

The  shift  in  the  use  of  trailers  is  strik- 
ingly  illustrated   by  some  figures   fur- 

Si^1?t™l?l'5**°^"»'^-  Vacationists 
boi^ht  about  half  the  trailers  sold  la 

1937  accounUng  for  about  $8,500,000  out 
?Q=^^K^^^^'^^'°'»".000.000.  In 
1851.  the  group  accounted  for  less  than 
1  percent  of  sales.    More  than  80  perc^t 

?nr  i°^  ""^"^^  '"^^*"  ^«»*y  u^them 
for  year-round  occupancy  ^^ 

in?^??'  °'  ^^  ^^''^  ^  the  defense-hous- 
ing picture.  I  am  hopeful  that  NPA  wiU 

S^fffl'^f 'T^^  ^'^'^^^^  ^  ^«  Industry 
In  sufficient  quanUties  to  supply  a  need 

Which  is  directly  related  to  defend  ^ 
All  of  US  are  hopeful  that  the  emer- 
gency caused  by  the  necessity  f or  r^- 


mament  will  pass  very  soon.  None  of  us 
or  very  few  of  us,  feel  that  this  happy 
sUte  of  affairs  is  likely  to  come  to  pass. 

Regardless,  the  trailer-ooach  industry 
has  a  very  bright  future.  The  number  of 
older  persons  who  have  retired  and  who 
like  to  go  to  Florida,  or  California  In  the 
winter,  is  steadily  increasing.  Trailer 
liviiig  is  made  to  order  for  them. 

There  is  a  growing  force  of  migratory 
workers,  not  Oakies  but  highly  skilled 
workers,  whose  jobs  take  them  over  this 
country  and.  in  some  Instances,  over  the 
world. 

Many  of  these  men  take  their  families 
along  with  them  and  live  in  trailers  the 
year  round.  For  example,  many  of  the 
men  who  are  helping  lay  the  first  natural- 
gas  line  ever  to  penetrate  New  England 
have  been  following  the  Une  up  from  the 
Southwest,  living  in  their  trailers  all  the 
way.  About  5  percent  of  the  traUer 
coaches  in  use  today  are  being  used  ex- 
clusively for  business  purposes 

nr^l.^^r^L"?'^*  *"  ^^^  "^^^^  that  the 
unemployed  living  in  traUers  consisted 
^kX  °{  *  ^™ction  of  1  percent.  After  an. 
while  living  in  a  modem  traUer  may  be 
economical    by   comparlaon   with   some 

f!tV  ^^  *"  ^''^'  "  do«  rwiuire 
funds  and  a  source  of  Income 

The  industry  has  Its  problems  and 
S™°'  iSf"  *"  kwmlng  bigger  and 
Www  There  is  a  veritable  maze  of 
complicated  and  conflicting  Uws  and 
regulations  which  are  applicable  to  t»Jl-- 
er  coaches  and  traUer  parks 

Some  States  have  limits  on  the  length 
or  trailer  coaches,  ranging  from  33  feet 
^°°l^™^^tloa  Some  restrict  the  coS- 
hi^r*  ^^n?""  °'  "^«  automobile,  or  ve- 
hicle, pulling  the  traUer  to  45  fe^L    8tm 

other  States  have  no  limitaUoxr 
Some  SUtes  require  special  use  feen- 

Umlt  the  speed  of  trailer  coaches  to» 
Sin?  ^P^n'  *"^  ~"«  ^«rtrlct  move- 

S  51  ia?"^^;  ~*^"  ^  <^*^1«  hours 
in  the  day  and  certain  days  in  the  week. 

roISf     '**  ,8ltuaUon     varies.       Some 
coaches  are  levied  upon  as  real  eaUtT 

StSS  iSd  ^'^  "^"^  ^^ 
eiaies  and   local   governments   reoutr*. 

uJ""  ThelS  ^r'^i  additional 'XS 
m^-i  ^industry  has  worked   out  a 

model  regulaUon  and  taxation  bill  fo? 
trailer  parks,  but  thus  far.  only  10  StatJI 
have  standards  for  the  regulation  «nH 
licensing  of  trailer  parL^ell  gt^SS 

L^;S^t^  r«£*^^I°"^^-  ^^°^^d^-  Mas- 
sachuaetts.  Cotorado.  and  South  Caro- 

ar,5^^^  '^^^^  coaches  becoming  more 
and  more  Important  in  the  defeSi^ 
housing  Picture,  it  seems  to  me  thi t  S^ 
"°f  »°«/nd  Home  Finance  rcLSSst^! 
tion    and    other    Oovemment    agenda 

try  and  the  States  and  munldDaliUes 
towards  the  adoption  of  uniform  reiuU 

taX^o^r^'^  "^'  transpoJSi^'^ 
taxing  of  trailers  and  the  constnirHnn 

I  thlxik  the  owner  of  a  trailer  rn^K 
^ould  be  able  to  travel  over'£  c^ 

When  he  wished,  a  traUer  park,  clean^ 

whL^^L  ^""^   providing   the   facUiUes 
uhich  are  necessary  for  modem  Uvlng. 
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A  trailer  coach.  naturaUy  enough,  needs 
electrical  and  water  facilities  and  faclU- 
ties  which  wiU  enable  the  disposition  of 
waste. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  needs  of  the 
Industry  will  be  met  through  Its  own 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  un- 
derstand its  contribution  to  our  economy. 
This  industry  Is  a  comparatively  young 
one  and  has  grown  in  the  past  20  years. 
The  need  was  there;  alert  men  saw  it 
and  risked  what  Uttle  they  had  to  supply 
It.    Almost  every  one  in  the  trailer  coach 
Industry  started  from  scratch.     Many 
manufacturers  got  their  start  by  working 
for  the  flrst  pioneers.    Today  there  are 
about  150  firms  making  trailer  coaches 
and  not  one  of  them  accounts  for  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  business.  The 
trailer  coach  industry  Is  a  heartening 
indication  that  the  drive  and  Individual 
Initiative  that  built  our  country  and  that 
wUl  preserve  It.  If  It  Is  to  be  preserved 
stUl  exists. 
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Medicines  Disfaibated  by  die  WesUra 
MedioJ  Corp. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  troBTB  CABOLDra 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRSSENTATIVaS 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  DURHAM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
aware  that  many  Members  have  received 

complaints  by  maU  in  regard  to  medi- 
cines distributed  by  the  Western  Medi- 
cal Corp.     Much  confusion  Is  evident 
relative  to  the  applicability  of  the  Dur- 
ham-Humphrey bUl.  H.  R.  3298  and  S. 
1186.  the  bin  which  amended  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act.   The  cur- 
rent   inquiries    concern    the    Western 
Medical  Corp..  distributors  of  Dr.  James' 
Medicine,  an  organization  which  treats 
epUeptics  by  maU.    The  principal  medi- 
cine which  they  seU  is  phenobarbital, 
one  of  the  so-called  sleeping  pills.    The 
Durham -Humphrey  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  safeguard  health  by  dividing 
drugs  for  human  use  Into  two  classes: 
Those  suitable  for  use  only  imder  the 
care   cf  medical   practitioners.     These 
drugs  are  restricted  and  must  be  labeled 
"Caution:  Federal  law  prohibits  dispens- 
ing except  on  prescription."   The  second 
class  must  not  bear  the  caution  legend. 
This  class  of  drugs  are  those  which  may 
be  sold  across  the  counter  in  any  phar- 
macy but  must  contain  directions  for 
use.     The   new  law   requires   that  re- 
•trlcted  drugs  be  dispensed  only  on  a 
prescription.    'TMspensing"  is  defined  in 
proposed  regulations  as  the  actions  of  a 
registered  phamuudst  or  other  author- 
ized person  in  deUverlng  a  drug  upon  the 
prescription  of  a  practitioner  Ucensed  by 
law  to  administer  such  drug.    Specifi- 
cally excluded  from  this  definition  is  the 
delivering  of  prescription  drugs  by  maU* 
order  houses,  even  upon  the  order  of  a 
physician  if  such  physician  does  not 
hav3  bona  fide  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship with  the  person  for  wh(Mn  he  has 
ordered  a  drug.    Dispensing  does  not  in- 


clude oeUvery  of  drugs  by  nonprofes- 
sional persons  or  shipment  Into  States  In 
which  the  dispenser  is  not  registered, 
except  in  the  dispenser's  immediate 
trade  area.  Such  transactions  in  pre- 
scription-only drugs  would  be  Ulegai 

After  the  Durham-Humphrey  bUl  be- 
came law.  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
issued  notice  of  proposed  rule  making. 
These  regiUations  were  printed  in  the 
Federal  Register.  February  5.  1952.  The 
term  "dispensed"  does  not  Include  the 
conduct  of  employees  of  maU-order 
houses  in  deUverlng  prescription  drugs 
even  upon  the  order  of  a  licensed  prac- 
titioner if  such  practitioner  does  not 
have  a  bona  fide  doctor-patient  rela- 
Uonshlp  with  the  person  for  whom  he 
has  ordered  the  drug. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Creevy,  vice  president  of 
the  Westem  Medical  Corp..  Chicago.  HI., 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  during  the  ♦aking  of  tes- 
timony regarding  the  Durham-Hum- 
phrey biU  and  declared  he  had  four 
doctors  on  his  staff,  three  of  whom  were 
not  members  of  medical  associations  "be- 
cause our  business  is  conducted  by  maU 
and  for  other  reasons."  The  American 
Medical  Association  frowns  upon  that 
practice.  Some  changes  were  made  In 
the  amendment  at  the  request  of  the 
Westem  Medical  Corp..  but  as  enacted 
It  stiU  contains  the  basic  provisions  that 
habit-forming  drugs  must  be  strictly 
limited  to  prescription  sales.  This 
means  that  these  drugs  must  be  dis- 
pensed and  used  imder  the  close  and 
immediate  supervision  of  a  Ucensed 
practitioner. 

The  Westem  Medical  Corp.  is  re- 
ported to  have  sent  letters  to  its  cus- 
tomers teUing  them  that  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  regulations  would  be  to  put 
the  firm  out  of  business  and  cut  off  the 
supply  of  medicines  to  epileptics  by  mall. 
Diagnosing  disease  and  dispensing  by 
maU  Is.  to  say  the  least,  not  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  public  health  and  safety. 
With  the  rapid  advance  in  pharmaceu- 
ticals and  the  antibiotics  used  for  treat- 
ment of  disease,  newer  drugs  are  being 
tested  which  may  weU  supersede  pheno- 
barbital in  the  treatment  of  epUeptics. 
Phenurone  has  been  accepted  by  the 
American  Medical  Association's  counsel 
on  pharmacy  and  chemistry. 

In  the  hands  of  informed  physicians 
It  has  helped  many  patients  who  have 
shown  no  improvement  after  other  kinds 
of  treatment.  Some  patients  have  even 
come  entirely  free  of  epUeptic  seizures. 
It  is  understood  that  the  firm  has  em- 
ployed able  counsel  and  will  endeavor  to 
seek  changes  in  aU  parts  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  with  which  they  are 
not  in  agreement.  PuU  consideration 
wUl  be  given  to  their  contentions,  be- 
cause the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
cannot,  of  course,  promulgate  a  regula- 
tion that  is  contrary  to  the  Intent  of 
the  law.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  West- 
em Medical  Corp.  filled  upward  of  175,- 
000  orders  per  year,  and,  since  each  order 
costs  $5,  their  business  amounts  to  more 
than  $750,000  annually.  New  customers 
are  obtainei  when  one  epUeptic  recom- 
mends the  medicine  to  another,  and  pa- 
tients who  use  the  drug  frequently  send 
In  the  names  of  other  Individuals,  and 


the  firm  then  sends  a  series  of  promo- 
tional letters.  A  1  months  sujiply  of 
medicine  constitutes  an  order.  An  aver- 
age patient  receives  3  grains  of  pheno- 
barbital per  day;  thus  a  month's  supply 
Involves  90  grains.  Some  customers  re- 
ceive as  much  as  7.5  grains  per  day. 
These  patients  would  receive  225  grains 
of  phenobarbital  at  one  time.  This  firm 
operates  a  business  in  such  a  way  that 
any  addict  can  flU  out  a  questionnaire 
citing  the  typical  symptoms  of  epilepsy 
and  thereby  receive  very  large  doses  of 
this  dangerous  drug. 

Case  histories  are  repeated  with  im- 
fortimate  people  who  have  been  injured 
by  phenobarbital  poisoning.  The  drug 
itself  is  one  of  the  best  sedaUves  in  the 
armamentarium  of  the  phamacist's 
stock  but  its  use  requires  the  expert  per- 
sonal supenrision  of  the  physician. 


A  Great  Day  for  tiie  Irish 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MABSACHnanrs 

IN  THF  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATXVX8 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe. 
Boston.  Mass..  on  March  9.  1952.  by  fed 
SulUvan.  a  man  who  has  the  greatest  ad- 
miration of  men.  women,  and  children 
who  have  occasion  to  witness  his  tele- 
vision program.  His  broadcasts  are 
clean,  wholesome.  Interesting,  and  en- 
tertaining and  are  classed  among  the 
best  conducted  programs. 

The  article  foUows: 

A  OlSAT  DAT  rO*  THX  ISXSB 

(By  Ed  Sullivan) 

If  there's  Irtsli  blood  in  your  veins.  Ifarch 
17  Is  a  sprig  of  shamrock  on  the  calendar, 
the  beat  of  the  feet  of  Irish  steppers  lu  your 
heart,  the  ruffled  water  of  KlUarney  In  your 
memory,  a  gallant  kaleidoscope  of  Daniel 
O'OonneU.  lilchael  CoIUns.  Robert  Emmet. 
PameU,  and  other  Irish  heroes  who  thought 
nobly  and  died  courageously.  March  17  Is 
a  moving  blend  of  leprechauns  and  reality, 
fantasy  and  fact.  It's  your  first  sight  of 
Dublin  from  the  deck  of  a  channel  steamer 
out  of  Liverpool,  the  ride  on  the  mall  train 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  and  the  motor  trip  to 
Bantry  Bay;  It's  Tlpperary  and  Clare  an4 
Oalway.  Kerry.  Kilkenny,  and  Kildare. 

It's  the  holiday  that  recalls  the  Irish  kids 
who  led  the  RAF  squadrons  oyer  London,  in 
Kngland's  fight  for  survival.  Irish  lads  of 
the  mettle  of  RAP  Wing  Commander 
Paddy  Plnucane.  He  shot  down  32  Nazi 
planes  before  his  Spitfire,  decorated  with  a 
huge  shamrock,  plunged  into  the  English 
Channel  on  July  17.  1942.  The  Australians 
flying  with  him  heard  his  classic  fareweU: 
•This  Is  it.  chaps.     Carry  on." 

ICarch  17  Is  a  remembrance  of  O'Connellli 
oratory,  the  writings  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  the  wit  of  Oscar  WUde.  the  news- 
paper contributions  of  MedUI  McCormlck 
and  Capt.  Joe  Patterson,  the  legal  brilliance 
of  Daniel  F.  Cohalan.  the  military  record  of 
men  like  Gen.  Hugh  A.  Drum,  the  warmth 
of  George  M.  Cohan.  Victor  Herbert  and 
Walter  Donaldson,  the  tones  of  John  Mc- 
Cormack.  the  movie  miracles  of  Leo  Mc- 
Carey  and  John  Ford,  the  hoofing  of  G«n« 
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Kelly,    the   pyrotechnics   of   James   Gordon 
Bennett,  the  grid  prowess  of  Notre  Dame. 

et.  Patrick's  Day  Is  the  brogue  of  the  Irish 
nuns  at  French  Hospital,  the  Intense  pas- 
sages of  Donn  Byrne,  the  rebellious  thinking 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  like  Sgt.  Charles  K. 
(Commando)  KeUy.     It's  the  witty  grace  of 
•  Beatrice  Llille.  whose  father  was  bom  in 
County  Down;  the  eloquence  of  an  Edmund 
Burke   In  the  House  of  Lords;    the   battle 
standards   of   New   York's    Fighting   Sixty- 
ninth;  the  understanding  of  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  and  Archbishop  Cushlng;  the  magnifi- 
cent oratory  of  a  Father  Gannon;  the  Easter 
Sunday  scafTolds  In  Dublin;  the  clear  think- 
ing of  Eamon  DeValera. 

The  shamrock  holiday  is  a  recapitulation 
of  the  fighting  prowess  of  the  breed,  best 
sununed    up    by    Thomas    Davis: 

"On  foreign  fields,  from  Dunkirk  to  Bel- 
grade. 

*^e  the  soldiers  and  chiefs  of  the  Irish 
Brigade." 

There  are  Irish  graves   in  Israel,  monu- 
ments tc  the  Irishmen  who  went  there  to 
fight   tor  the  Infant  sUte.     Uberty's   fight 
always  has  been  an  Irish  fight.     Our  heck- 
lers say  that  Ireland  didnt  fight  In  World 
War  n.     OOclally  we  didnt,  but  the  Irish 
streamed  across  the  channel  to  fly  with  the 
RAP.  to  fight  and  die  in  the  trenches  against 
Hitler,  to  work  In  the  French  underground 
Just  as  they  fought  in  other  days  and  other 
conflicts  in  South  America  and  Asia. 
1*  ^^f^  ^"^  "'*'  *  swagger  to  the  Irish,  and 
If  this  be  conceit,  then  make  the  best  of  It 
because  that's  the  way  it  goes,  and  you  can 
take  It  or  leave  It,  and  the  Devil  himself  take 
those  who  take  umbrage.     This  «8  something 
2«5l»l.    »nd    on    this    day    Donegal,    Mayo, 
•fcath.   and   Westmeath   form  solid   ranks* 
Wlcklow.  Wexford.  sUgo  and  Waterford  vote 
a  straight  ticket,  and  the  shamrocks  bloom 
w»  lapels  from  Londonderry  and  Tyrone  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro.     And  on  Broadway  the  sUtvie 
of    Father    Duffy    has    been    scrubbed    and 
polished. 

This  tea  great  day  for  the  Irish— the  one 

fv^Jf  y*"  ^**«°  there's  no  need  for 

the  Blarney  stone. 
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Odd*  FtTor  Murrey's  DcbmimI  Tkat  All 
Workers  Joia  Unioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN.  JR. 

or  riMMaTLVAKi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVI8 

Wednesday,  March  12.  19S2 
Mr.     GREEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave   to   extend '  my   renwirks   in   the 
RscoRo,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
of  Tuesday,  March  11.  1952: 
Obbs  PavoB  ifUKBAT's  DniAjfs  That  All 
WoaxxKs  Join  Union 
(By  J.  A.  Uvlngtoo) 
Washikoton.  March  IJ. — As  I  sat  in  the 
anteroom,   waiting  to  see  Nathan  P.  Pein- 
slnger.  Chairman  of  the  Wage  StabiUsaUon 
Board,  the  secretaries  and  receptlonlsU  were 
busy  with  the  pile  of  morning  mall.    Every  so 
often  a  girl  would  say:  "Here's  another."     Or 
••Just    got   six    in    a   row— aimoet    Identical 
language."    Or  "U  there  no  stopping  em?" 

liy  cwioslty  has  a  low  asking  point  8o  I 
asked:  "Has  the  chain  letter  broken  out 
again?" 

One  girl  answered :  "The  union  shop  Moat 
businessmen  dont  like  It." 

I  learned  that  Philip  Murray's  demand  for 
a  union  shop  In  the  steel  Industry  has  caoBed 
aimoet  as  much  consternation  among  em- 
ployers as  the  wage  question  itself.  Tet  la 
spite  of  weU-organlaed  oppocltlon.  indoclinc 
that  ta  the  National  Asaodation  of  Mftnu- 
f  acturer*.  the  odds  are  that  the  union  ahon  la 
In  Murray's  bag.  -«o'* 


Individual  worker  has  no  right  to  make  hU 
own  bargain.  His  wages,  hours  of  work  va. 
caUons.  and  pensions  are  determined  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  majority.  The  mlnorltr 
takes  what  the  majority  agrees  to  That 
too.  te  the  law  All  that's  required  Is  that 
the  union  be  the  duly  accredited  bargalnln« 
representaUve  of  the  majority  of  workers. 

VOLmCAL  ANOLS 

Not  all  employers  oppose  the  union  shoo. 
Some  feel  It  avoids  union  versus  nonunion 
factionalism.  The  union  Isnt  forced  to  press 
for  larger  membership,  thereby  generatlna 
management-labor  resentment.  There's  s 
stlU  more  potent  argument.  A  union  shop 
brings  all  workers  within  the  poUUcal  fold  at 
the  union.  ^^ 

Aunton  leader  now  negotUtes  a  wage  con- 
tt*ct  which  binds  union  and  nonunion  mem- 
BCTS  alike.  But  only  the  union  members 
Tote  on  the  quaUty  of  the  leadership.  But  If 
all  workers  belong  to  the  union,  the  franehiss 
is  widened.  •-««.*«•» 

The  argument  against  the  union  ihoi>~ 
Why  should  a  worker  Join  a  union  If  hs 
doesn't  believe  in  it?— can  be  revsrssd-  Wbv 
should  a  union  member  be  forced  to' work 
alongside  a  nonunion  worker?  The  majoritr 
has  righU  as  wen  as  the  minority:  Thertght 
not  to  work  with  workers  who  might  not 
answer  a  strike  call.  "-s"v  ooc 

In  the  flnal  analysla.  the  tasue  before  ths 
1'^  Stabilisation  Board  Isn't  the^Sj 
S^P,  ^^1  "■•  ~"««tlve  bargainlng- 
i?,nl^*'^'^'  ""  majority  of  work.™  to  det^T 
^.»%?K,'v°°'  °'  employment  for  all.  And 
thsM^t  has  already  been  estahUsbed-by 


Hmfariaa  IndependeKe  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HARMAR  D.  DENNY,  JR. 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1952 

Ifr.  DENNY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
wtpress  to  my  many  friends  among  the 
Hungarians  who  are  now  Americans,  my 
congratulations  upon  the  celebration  on 
JSJ     ^;  ^?"'  ^  Hungarian  Freedom 
iJay.    This  day  is  not  merely  a  day  of 
celebration  but  one  in  which  all  of  us 
may  Join.  In  the  hopes  and  prayers  of 
nearly  a  million  citizens  of  this  country 
of  Hungarian  descent,  that  their  native 
land  may  again  become  a  free  and  in- 
dependent country  and  that  it  may  be 
liberated  from  the  evil  domination  under 
Which  its  people  are  being  crushed. 

We,  the  citizens  of  this  their  new  coun- 
try, pledge  ourselves  to  help  them  in 
every  way  toward  the  liberty  that  they 
ao  well  deserve. 


PaxCZDENT     SSTABLISBBS 

WSB,  eepeclally  the  public  members,  are 
confronted  with  a  precedent.  In  mid-Peb- 
ruary,  a  Presidential  emergency  boej-d  recom- 
mended a  union  shop  for  a  group  of  railroad 
workers.  It  would  look  slUy  for  WSB— acting 
as  an  emergency  panel  In  the  steel  dispute- 
to  deny  steel  workers  what  another  emer- 
gency board  had  recommended.  Purther- 
more,  auto  workers  have  a  modified  form  at 
the  unlan  shop. 

The  tmlon  shop  la  often  called  un-Amer- 
ican and  undemocratic.  It  forces  a  worker 
to  Join  a  union  whether  he  wanU  to  or  not. 
He  doesnt,  as  In  the  cloeed  shop,  have  to 
first  be  a  member  of  i^  union  before  he  can 
get  a  Job.  But,  once  bS  gets  a  Job.  he  must 
jotn  the  union. 

Tet.  the  union  shop  is  strictly  legal  The 
Taft-Hartley  Uw  specifically  says  that  an 
employer  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
union  requiring  that,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, workers  must  Join  the  union.  No 
vote  by  workers  Is  necessary.  Just  the  em- 
ployer-union say  so.    That's  the  law. 

»Oai«  OS  COZBCION 

Thus,  if  an  employer  can  award  a  imlon 
a  union  shop  by  negotiation,  Isnt  It  equally 
proper  for  a  government  emergency  board 
to  recommend  a  imlon  shc^  after  fact-find- 
ing? 

To  be  sure,  the  union  shop  is  a  form  otf 
coercion.  The  minority  must  Join  the  union 
of  the  majority.     To  that  extent.  Individual 

collective  bargaining,  itself,  is  an  Infnnee- 
ment  of  individual  rights.  umingt. 

-.«^*'"l  ^^*  ^"***^  ^"^  Workers  makes  a 

mLV*  w  ^l^  °*"*^'^  "°'<^"  °'  tl^*  United 
etcel  Workers  makes  an  agreement  with 
United   States   Steel,   all    emSoy^   of  th^ 

bound  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement.    The 


t 


■aHcr  W  Eateftaime^ 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

OV  COLOSAOO 

DC  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
jra«.roots  attitude  and  opinion  on  the 
^«  o'  iJi<^  day  is  often  Improved  by 

f^'^in  ^^V^  *»  '*'  «»0"^h  removed 
from  the  center  of  forces  involved  that 

IshouJd  like  to  caU  attention  to  an  S- 
torlal  from  the  Dally  Sentinel,  of  Grand 
£SS^n.  Cok)  on  the  televising  "Sd 
i^^^'JL?'  "°"*  committee  meS 
2.H  f«;  ^^^  ^^^  opinion  has  value. 
St^Ii^S.'^^^  '  "»  Including  thte 
mils  ^  ^^^^  ™^  '*- 

Mattss  or  BNiUTAZNicurr 
The    ban    Imposed    by    Speaker    RATstnu. 
against  telecasting  and  broadcasting  Ho«J 

^^«T»tfi?  °"'*"-  ^^  ■«  ^«">      Which 

3«t  vtty  tir«l  Republican."    Says  he    "Kx- 

SST"  ^AnH  P'^'^'ly  •  ki~»  Of  ent^tsln- 
ment^  (And.  we  suspect,  these  protesting 

.^^T^      Y*-  ■*  '■^'  fln<»»ng  Kip  operai 

In^\S!!^'    So  they  Clamor  for  brSed^ 

S  H^^^  '"""  *^  congressional  iSS! 

?h-t^^*  "^y  ^*^'  "«>«'  "»  impresSon 

^T^Jl^S^  .""•  !!^  excitement  as  tS» 
toat^^i^  °^,  by  the  crime  commltte. 
Si  <S2?a  •P^^,**^"'*'  lawbreakers  befors 
»•  camera.     But   we   venture  not  an   in- 


finltealmal  steenth  of  the  televiewers  of  that 
hearing  could  now  name  more  than  two  per- 
•<""  tP  the  performanos— one.  Senator  K«- 
rACvn  as  chief  investigator:  the  other.  Prank 
OosteUo.  not  becaxise  of  the  charge  against 
him  but  because  he  at  first  refused  to  be 
televised. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  telecasts  of  con- 
gressional committees  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  Both  witnesaes  and  invesUga- 
tors  being  human  would  be  tempted  to  "play 
to  the  grandstand"— the  TV  audience.  In 
their  hamming,  the  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee hearing  could  be  entirely  lost  sight  of 
even  though  the  watching  housewives  and 
others  were  entertained. 

We  believe  that  Speaker  Ratbubn's  ruling 
U  timely  and  Justified  and  from  what  we 
can  learn  there  is  Uttle  chance  of  lu  being 
overturned,  at  least  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ban  has  the  publicly  espreasod  or  privately 
expressed  approval  of  at  least  thrse-fourths 
of  the  Members,  regardless  of  party  affllia- 
tlons.  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress. 
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Cites  Comiif  itt  Ills 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  IXKANA 

IK  TH»  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1952 

M.  ADAIR.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkoio  I 

attach  herewith  an  article  by  Dr  Nor- 
man Sweet  which  appeared  in  a  Port 
Wayne  newspaper: 

Crrss  CoatinrNXBT  ttt^ 

In  my  over  ao  years  of  writing  arUeles  in 
both  papera.  I  have  written  some  very  dy- 
namic ones,  but  this  one  wlU.  I  hope,  get  the 
attention  of  aU  of  Its  readers,  for  it  U  the 
most  ominous  one  I  shall  ever  write,  from  a 
-  point  of  seriousness,  as  to  America's  impend- 
ing danger  of  losing  her  freedom. 

Hitler  was  an  opportunist,  but  Stalin  Is  a 
realist,  and  hU  long-range  preparations  to 
destroy  America  are  uncanny  In  their  sin- 
ister mechanism,  for  he  conceives  a  com- 
munUUc  ceU.  planted  in  every  vulnerable 
spot  in  American  life.  Industry,  labor,  sales, 
uuilties.  Government,  munition  storages—! 
In  fact,  no  formidable  defense  or  security 
location  has  been  overlooked  to  weaken  Amer- 
ica with  secreUy  concealed  sabotage  agenu 
to  work  from  within,  and  these  traitorUh  de- 
featuts  number  Into  the  many  mUllons. 

They  will  destroy  our  power,  water,  and  gas 
plants  in  aU  large  cities  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  throw  the  American  people  Into  a  panic; 
our  defense  and  war  munitions  and  mate- 
rial plants,  too.  to  follow  the  moment  any 
war  with  Russia  breaks  out.  Let  us  not  feel 
sc  free,  that  we're  careless  of  our  liberty,  and 
say.  "Oh.  bosh,  Russia  wouldn't  dare."  She 
to  daring  and  has  been  planting  poisonous 
Ck)mmunlat  cells  into  every  part  of  the  body 
of  our  Nation  for  years,  and  ahe's  working 
slowly,  desperately,  and  unceasingly,  know- 
ing that  as  long  as  American  freedom  and 
democracy  exlsu.  her  survival  U  Impossible. 

War  with  Russia  is  Inevitable,  maybe  not 
In  3  to  5  or  10  years,  but  eventually.  Work- 
ing beside  you;  maybe  living  next  door  to 
you.  one  of  these  communistic  cancer  cells 
to  sating  into  the  heart  of  America,  unseen. 
Thsrefore,  America  alert,  and  report  any  aus- 
picious individual  to  your  PBI  at  once.  Also, 
write  your  Congresaman  to  outlaw  commu- 
nUm  as  a  party  In  the  United  States  of 
America.    Do  It  now. 

Dr.  NOSMAN  SwERr. 


HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1952 
Mr.  DAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  in  the  Congress  a 
district  which  enjoys  an  enviable  heri- 
tage not  only  in  the  richness  of  its  soil 
and  diversification  of  its  economy  but 
also  in  the  tolerance  of  its  people  and  in 
their  traditional  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion to  all  men  of  those  constitutional 
rights  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  great 
charter  of  our  freedom. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  lived  all  our 
lives  in  Chester  County.  Pa.,  there  Is  no 
secret  as  to  the  origin  of  this  devoted 
regard  for  the  rights  of  all  men.  It 
stems  from  the  deep-rooted  conviction 
that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper,  and  it 
finds  constant  revitallzatlon  in  the 
steady  outflow  of  trained  men  from  Lin- 
coln University,  our  leading  institution 
of  learning,  which  next  year  will  cele- 
brate its  centennial,  men  trained  in  the 
tradition  of  Its  founder  and  presently 
under  the  guidance  of  its  distinguished 
president.  Dr.  Horace  Mann  Bond. 

On  February  25  Lincoln  University 
held  Its  founder's-day  dinner  at  the 
Bellevue-Stntford  Hotel  in  Philadel- 
phia, when  those  assembled  were  privi- 
leged to  listen  to  an  outstanding  address 
by  the  eminent  publisher  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Honorable  Philip  L. 
Graham.  In  including  Mr.  Graham's 
address  in  this  extension  of  my  remarks 
I  am  moved  to  commend  it  to  your  atten- 
tion because  of  the  emphasis  it  places  on 
the  Importance  of  humility  and  toler- 
ance in  combating  discrimination: 

As  Is  so  often  true  in  life.  I  confess  I  con- 
templated coming  here  thto  evening  with  a 
mixed  sezue  of  pleasure  and  doubt.  But  I 
hope  you  wlU  not  too  quickly  conclude  from 
this  that  I  am  rudely  indicating  I  ever  con- 
sidered your  company  as  anything  but  an 
unadulterated  Joy. 

Ify  sense  of  pleasure  came  not  only  ftom 
thoughts  of  this  happy  assemblage  of  indi- 
viduals, but  also  from  the  privilege  of  mark- 
ing this  anniversary  of  a  university  with  so 
merltorioxu  a  record  of  achievement.  Any- 
one who  has  ever  sensed  the  transcending 
purpose  of  a  university  wlU.  I  think,  forever 
remain  In  awe  of  its  role.  By  "transcending 
purpose"  I  mean,  of  course,  the  university's 
dedication  to  the  search  for  truth.  And  it 
to  a  recognition  of  the  unquestioned  worth 
of  that  search  which  brings  us  here. 

We  have  all  of  lis  sensed.  I  am  sure,  that 
the  pursuit  of  truth  distinguishes  man  from 
the  animals — that  the  quest  provides  the 
basis  for  building  civilization  in  place  of  bar- 
barism. 

I  count  your  presence — and  the  contlnu- 
oxis  attendance  of  thousands  of  fellow  cltl- 
sens  at  similar  university  functions  e  most 
tangible  bit  of  evidence  of  the  great  value 
we  all  of  us  place  on  the  search  for  truth. 
Certainly  it  must  take  a  truly  mighty  force  to 
make  so  many  people  so  often  willing  to  face 
so  much  dreary  hotel  food  and  hear  so  many 
droning  speakers. 

Having  listed  my  sources  of  pleasm-e.  I 
must  now  confess  the  soxirce  of  my  doubts. 
When  I  was  invited  to  attend  this  evening's 
events.  I  was  Informed  that  an  award  was  to 


be  given  In  recognition  of  our  newspaper's 
efforts  in  what  is  called  the  field  of  race  re- 
laUons.  My  doubts  did  not  arise  from  any 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  dlsUnct  honor 
that  the  award  involves.  Nor  did  a  sense  of 
modesty  explain  my  doubts,  for  I  think  we 
are  all  aware  that  a  complete  absence  of 
modesty  is  a  hallmark  of  newspapermen. 

Rather  than  modesty,  my  doubts  sprang 
from  a  sense  of  unease  about  pretensions 
from  a  dread  of  unintentionally  but  un- 
avoidably appearing  hypocrlUcal.  Of  course, 
there  is  an  tmavoldable  residue  of  hypocrtey 
in  any  and  every  award  that  is  humanly  re- 
ceived. The  scholar  receiving  his  Ph  D  the 
eminent  citizen  receiving  his  honcH-ary  doc- 
torate, the  soldier  receiving  his  medal  for 
heroism— all  of  them  recognize  that  awards 
to  some  extent  blur  over  and  conceal  the 
human  ImperfecUons.  But  It  would  be 
aimoet  proposing  the  end  of  oeremonUls  In 
our  lives  to  run  away  from  that  Irreducible 
minimum  of  pretense. 

My  feelings  of  doubt  about  tonight  arose 
because  of  a  particular  quality  with  which 
we  seem  recently  to  have  Invested  some  of 
the  more  dispuuuous  areas  of  life  That 
quality  to  the  quaUty  of  certainty— of  dog- 
maac.  unbending  sureness.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  quality— with  this  pecuUar  stete  of 
mind.  You  are  told  that  such  and  such 
action  must  be  taken,  and  taken  at  once 
Not  tomorrow,  but  now.  Otherwise  the  world 
wUl  certainly  come  to  an  end,  and  you  wUl 
be  at  fault.  /  u  wui 

Well.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  exhibit  that  quality  about 
more  and  more  difficult  and  vexatious  sub- 
jects. The  area  of  race  relaUons,  regrettably 
but  certainly,  we  must  admit,  remains  such 
a  difficult  area.  Numerous  other  examples 
of  dllBciilt  problems  come  to  mind— many 
aspects  of  foreign  policy,  the  problem  of 
academic  freedom  in  our  unlversiUes  the 
clash  of  individual  righU  and  govern- 
mental powers,  the  direction  of  modern  eco- 
nomics, etc. 

Increasingly,  it  seems  to  me.  we  find  an 
almost  mathemaUcal  rhythm  about  such 
matters.  As  the  complexities  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject  matter  Increase,  the 
dogmatic  certainties  of  those  Involved  with 
the  problem  Increase  In  direct  proportion. 

For  example,  in  the  more  detached  and 
rational  parts  of  our  mind  we  recognize  that 
historians  are  still  giving  us  new  Ught  on 
the  sources  and  direction  of  our  ClvU  War 
And  that  war  ended  almost  90  years  ago' 
Yet  today  we  listen  to  the  moet  positive  and 
pompous  utterances  pretending  to  give  the 

exact  truth  about  the  Korean  war a  war 

where  the  gum  are  not  yet  even  quiet  and 
Where  the  facte  are  necessarily  only  partlaUy 

As  another  example,  take  the  subject  of 
how  we  should  deal  with  the  vast  problems 
of  China  and  the  rest  of  Asia.  It  to  a  prob- 
lem with  the  most  unimaginable  complica- 
tions. And  yet  In  the  town  from  which  I 
come,  there  are  thousands  of  noisy  people 
with  dogmatic  solutions  In  contrast  to  only 
a  handful  with  the  patience  to  study  some 
of  the  relevant  facts. 

In  a  different  trea.  I  think  most  of  us 
realize  the  enormous  complexities  arising 
from  modern  industrial  life.  We  know  that 
the  Improvement  of  InatituUons  to  help 
make  it  a  better  life  to  Inevltobly  a  drawn- 
out  Job  of  trial  anJ  error.  Yet  there  to 
almost  no  Indication  of  that  In  the  outpour- 
ings of  those  who  are  most  articulate.  Man- 
facturers*  associations  pronounce  that  the 
adoption  of  thto  or  that  bit  of  legislation 
means  Inevitable  progress  down  the  road  to 
socialism — and  probably  the  road  to  hell. 
Simultaneously,  great  labor  organizations 
Indulge  In  the  fraudulent  pretension  that 
they  can  mathematically  evaluate  the  soul 
of  a  legislator.    They  claim  they  can  total 
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up  his  votes  on  a  few  measures,  and  then 
grade  him  In  a  ran^9  that  nms  from  100 
percent  virtue  to  100  percent  evil. 

Mow  that  kind  of  certainty.  I  suppoae. 
must  Qan  a  kind  of  personal  enjoyment.  It 
miist  become  a  rather  efficient  anesthetic. 
as  It  dxUls  the  lively  pains  which  doubt  and 
uncertainty  can  kick  up.  But  it  is  an  an- 
esthetic to  which,  happily,  most  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  allergic.  Although  the  atti- 
tude of  dogmatic  nureness  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing, tt  still  remains  true  that  the  majority 
of  men  cling  to  the  okl-fajhloned  concept 
that  InfallibUlty  Is  a  quaUty  reserved  for 
C3od. 

Now  what  few  doubts  I  have  bad  about 
this  evening's  award  arose  because  I  would 
not  want  it  to  appear  that  our  newspaper 
bas  any  certainty  of  Judgment  In  the  area 
Of  race  relations.  I  would  not  want  the 
tlmld  day-by-day  compromise  of  metropoli- 
tan newspaperlng  to  masquerade  as  the  ac- 
tion of  a  brave  shining  knight  in  armor. 

Of  course,  I  confess  that  my  doubts  In  this 
eonnection  were  In  truth  quite  small.  For 
I  am  well  aware  that  great  universities,  such 
as  Lincoln  University,  do  not  contribute  to 
this  bellicose  certainty  abotrt  things  that 
are  inevitably  uncertain.  The  scholars  of 
this  and  other  universities  sit  so  close  to  the 
light  of  truth  that  they  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  how  elusive — of  how  difficult  of 
detection— truth  reaUy  U.  The  people  of 
our  universities  recognize  that  history  shows 
Mi  that  the  road  to  understanding  la  long 
and  filled  with  oompllcationa. 

After  all,  we  are  living  today  during  the 
•ndlng  of  the  second  thousand  years  of 
Christianity.  Beyond  that,  we  are  provided 
with  wisdom  from  even  more  ancient  civlll. 
aaUoos.     And  yet  we  still  find  major  dls- 

•^"•nMnt — and  much  more  minor  discord 

about  even  the  nature  of  man  and  Ood.  In 
the  face  of  this,  it  U  not  surprising  that  our 
universities  recognize  a  need  for  a  tentative 
approach  toward  some  of  lUe's  leas  basic 
mysteries. 

But  it  Is  surprising  that,  outside  of  scholar- 
sMp,  there  seems  a  growing  impatience  with 
eomplexlty  and  mystery.     One  can  In  fact 
find  more  than  an  occasional  scholar  who  Is 
similarly  tainted.     Increasingly,  around  us 
Inthese   troubled   times   we  seem   to   find 
people  with  exact,  unarguable,  finite  solu- 
t»OT«  for  any  and  every  inexact,  vexatious 
problem  of  an  Infinite  humanity. 
*JP^  "*  innumerable  manifestations  of 
*?|VJ^  <*   certainty,    topecially,    one    Is 
?r™°^  21  ****  emergence  of  so  many  party 
iiP'^L^*    P"'***    example,    of   course,    la 
the  Ctommunlst  Party  line,  for  it  U  the  Com- 
munis^ who  have  achieved  the  ulUmate  in 
«rtalnty.    Through  their  peculiar  apparatus 
.!If.?. *"*''*"'  "^'"^y  *o  »»  certain,  though 
moat  likely  they  wlU  not  be  certain  tomor- 
row about  the  things  of  which  they  were 
certain  today.     But  while  the  Communists 
may  have  the  most  sweeping  party  line,  they 
do  not  have  the  only  one.    in  fact,  there 
seoaa  to  be  a  great  multiplication  of  oartv 
Uom.    And   all   these   party   lines   seeito 
provVIe  an  increasing  assortment  of  epithets 
for  use  in  describing  any  opposition. 

Thus,  according  to  one  party  line,  a  per- 
son who  supported  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
can  never  be  credited  with  possibly  decent 
motives.  He  could  not  have  sincerely  con- 
cluded that  trade-union  power  was  being 
abused.  Instead,  he  is  a  filthy  reactionary 
From  a  different  point  of  view  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  character  of  a  person 
who  may  express  concern  about  the  excesses 
of  the  loyalty  program.  He  obviously  is  a 
pink,  a  long  hair,  a  fellow  traveler,  or  per- 
haps even  a  traitor. 

And  the  violence  of  this  sense  of  certalntv 
seems  to  expand  and  expand.    Take,  for  ec- 


ample,  the  dliBciilt  problems  posed  by  the 
public  school  system  we  have  created  In  a 
coimtry   of   many   varied    religious    beliefs. 
At  the  moment  the  specific  Issue  which  Is 
before  public  attention  Involves  the  released 
time   program.     As   you  know   in   this  pro- 
gram the  public  schools  let  children  out  of 
school  for  a  period  each  week,  so  If  they 
want  to  they  can  attend  religious  instruc- 
tions In  the  chiu-ches  of  their  choice.    The 
argument  rages  as  to  whether  this  consti- 
tutes an  imlawful  Interference  of  the  sUte 
in  religion,  contrary  to  the  first  and  four- 
teenth amendments.     Now  there  Is  no  ab- 
sence of  cogent  argximents  on  either  side  of 
the  case.    But  that  Is  not  the  way  many 
partidpanu  in  the  debate  view  the  matter. 
If  a  man  believes  In  released  Ume,  one  side 
will  have  him  understand  that  he  Is  cer- 
tainly  not   a   Uberal,   and   he   la   probably 
something  definitely  bad  Instead.     If,  on  the 
oth«r  hand,   a  person  opposes  the  released 
time   program,   he   is   at   once   convicted   by 
the  other  side  of  wanting  to  drive  Ood  out 
of  our  educational  life. 

What  causes  this  desire  for  certainty  about 
the  uncertain  I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 
Perhaps  It  results  from  th«  revolution  of 
modem  life  that  has  torn  away  much  of  our 
stabUlty.  Perhaps  modem  skepticism  has 
weakened  man's  central  certainty  about  his 
major  faith.  And  the  hunger  caused  by  the 
absence  of  that  faith  may  have  driven  man 
to  seek  a  substitute  In  do«matlam  about  the 
episodic  parts  of  life. 

^  *Py  event,  those  are  questions  too  large 
for  newspapermen.  They  miMt  be  raewed 
for  theologians  and  scholars. 

But  whatever  Ito  sources  may  be.  this 
spiirlous  search  for  certainty  does  exist.  It 
deserves  to  be  recognized,  and  then  It  de- 
serves to  be  bridled.  It  seems  to  me  pecul- 
iarly the  province  of  universities  to  curb  It. 
to  place  In  .the  minds  of  men  and  women 
a  greater  tolerance  and  humlUty  of  thought 
Thoee  of  us  interested  In  such  fields  as  the 
field  of  race  relations  have  an  especUl  need 
for  thoughtful  guidance  of  our  atutudea 
we  do  not  need  more  erf  the  epithets  which 
are  so  freely  provided  by  the  combatants  In 
the  squalid  search  for  certainty.  What  we 
need  Is  more  of  the  patient  undervtandlnc 
that  unlveialttos  provide  Is  the  search  for 
truth. 

Most  of  us  are  Impatient  In  the  field  of 
race  relations.  We  do  not  hold  opinions* 
we  think  we  possess  certain  knowledge  We 
know  that  prejudice  and  discrlmlnati<m  are 
wrong— morally.  sociaUy.  totally  wrong 
Knowing  all  this,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  become 
intolerant  ourselves  about  the  Intolerance 
Of  others. 

It  is  very  heady  wine  Indeed  to  be  i—ftrsssd 
of  so  much  of  a  sense  of  virtue  as  have  those 
of  us  who  oppose  dlscrlmlnaUon.  But  before 
we  get  tor  carried  away  with  our  own  right- 
eousness, let  us  remember  Pascal's  sayinc— 
that  man  Is  neither  angel  nor  beast,  and 
that  uniortunately  he  who  would  act  the 
angel  acts  the  beast. 

Since  in  opposing  dlscrlmlnaUon  we  ar« 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  angeU.  let  us  be 
on  our  guard  not  to  become  beasUy.    Let  us 
never  forget  that  the  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion are  not  merely  the  willful  inventions  of 
wicked  spirits.    Let  us  remember  that  they 
are  handed  down  to  us  as  part  of  the  iOofi- 
cal  fabric  of  history— «nd  that  we  had  best 
tackle  them  with  a  patience  that  befits  hU- 
tory  and  a  tolerance  that  befits  free  men. 
We  should  not  In  our  urge  for  a  bettte 
world    find    ourselves    careening    recklessly 
along  in  search  of  certainty.    We  should  re- 
member that  the  better  search  is  the  search 
for  truth,  and  that  in  this  pursuit  we  will  be 
aided  by  humility  toward  ouiselves  and  re- 
spect toward  othen. 


BcBcftt  for  Koreaa  War  Vcfertit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUnELD 

or  CAUfOBllIA 

IN  THB  HOT78X  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVB 
Wednetday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs opened  its  bearings  on  bills  seek- 
ing to  extend  the  beneAts  granted  veter- 
ans of  World  Wblt  n  under  the  so-caUed 
GI  bill  of  ^lght^  to  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  I  submitted  a  statement  ex- 
pressing my  suppo)  t  of  equivalent  bene- 
fits. The  following  is  the  text  of  that 
testimony: 

Ka««AH  WasVRBum  Abb  BrmuD  to  try 
Sams  OaMaffiia  Qttmm  Woau>  WAa  U 
VrrssAMs 

(Ststement  by  Hon.  Crkt  HoLnrrxLO,  of  Cali- 
fornia, before  the  House  Comnilttee  on 
Veterans'  Alfalrs) 
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It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  blUs  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  seek  to  extend  to  Korean 
war  veterans  the  beneflto  provided  World 
War  n  v<eterans  by  the  flervleemen-s  Read- 
justment Act  of  1844.  commonly  called  the 
OI  bill  of  rights.  Other  benefits  granted 
World  War  n  veterans  have  aliWMly  been 
extendecr  by  other  legislation. 

As  one  of  the  strong  supporters  of  tba 
OI  bill  Gf  righta.  I  have  observed  with  m 
great  deal  of  Interest  tte  saectt  of  that  lac- 
lalation.  ^ 

In  my  opinion,  two  Important  factors 
c  -used  Congress  to  enact  the  OI  bill  of  righta 
One,  our  gratitude  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  served  our  country  in  time  of 
war,  coupled  with  our  realisation  that  many 
of  them  had  suflsred  an  tntemiptloo  In  their 
education  as  a  rssult  of  this  •srvlce  Two. 
our  beUef  that  additional  academic  ^  to- 
cational  training  above  that  which  theae 
young  people  might  normally  receive  would 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  by  Increaa. 
ing  their  productive  capacity  enabling  them 
to  enjoy  with  their  families  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  llTing  than  would  have  been  poaslble 
otherwise.  I  am  sure  that  tiw  majority  of 
the  American  people  today  will  agree  that 
both  of  theee  factors  amply  Jmtlfled  the  GX 
educational  beneflta. 

The  GI  bill  of  righta  bm»  enabled  ahxKVt 
10^00^000  of  our  yoong  people  to  qualify 
themaelvee  for  mere  important  poeiuons 
with  higher  pay  than  they  eoold  have  ob- 
tained without  this  training.  WhlJc  this  baa 
cost  more  than  •10.000,000.000  in  initial  ex- 
penses, in  my  opinion.  It  U  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  America  which  will  pro- 
vide not  only  the  tangible  benaflta  to  the 
famlllee  of  theae  veterans  out  will  In  tba 
•ndbe  self-sustaining  from  a  Wn^ty^ai 
viewpoint.  A  careful  evaluation  of  the  in- 
wease  In  Income  of  these  trainees  over  that 
wwch  they  could  normaUy  expect  without 
■pwaal  educational  and  vocational  training 
would.  I  am  sure,  prove  that  their  Increased 
»ooB>#-tax  paymenta  to  Um  Federal  Trcaa- 

!l!I  ^  "*•  '•^  '^^  ™°"  "Mu»  P»y  tor 
theooet  at   their   training. 

Every  factor  which  justlfled  the  nassans 

of  the  original  Oi  blU  of  righta  Is  agmtoto- 

volved  in  the  queetlon  now  before  the  Com- 

S  ^  A^Llf^I^''  ^**"  "T***  members 
Of  our  Armed  raroee  which  are  engaMd  in 
the  war  In  Korwi  are  fighting  toTvaT^^ 
principles  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  vhlcb 
the  OIs  fought  m  World  War  n  Tber 
hava  endured  similar  rigors  of  training  alml 


liar  hasards  and  hardships  of  actual  war- 
fare against  cniel  and  relentless  enemies. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  lista  of  cas- 
ualties and  wounded  to  know  that  this  war 
Is  as  grim  as  any  In  o\ir  history.  The  con- 
ditions of  battle,  of  winter  oold.  and  of  sep- 
aration from  their  loved  onee  Impoee  as  great 
a  burden  on  our  servicemen  in  Korea  as  was 
endured  by  those  who  fought  World  War  U. 
Many  of  them  have  had  their  education  in- 
terrupted. Many  of  them  have  had  their 
business  and  family  lives  disrupted.  Cer- 
tainly we  owe  them  equal  treatment  to  that 
given  veterans  of  previous  wars. 

When  we  enacted  the  GI  bill  of  righta  it 
was  considered  somewhat  of  an  experiment. 
It  ts  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  has  proved 
beyond  a  shkdow  of  a  doubt  Ita  worth  both 
in  tangible  and  intangible  benefita.  I 
stroegly  urge,  therefore,  that  the  committee 
report  a  constructive  bill  to  the  Congresa 
Immediately. 

I  say  immediately  becatiae  at  this  time 
many  of  these  veterans  of  the  Korean  war. 
and  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  dis- 
abled ones,  have  been  returned  to  t'-ls  coun- 
try. Some  have  been  released  from  hos- 
pitals. I  am  MUre  that  many  of  them  would 
gladly  take  advantage  of  edueaUonal  privi- 
leges if  they  were  available.  Some  of  them 
who  are  now  convalescing  in  hospitals  might 
weU  be  studying  crafta  and  trades  which 
vould  fit  ttiem  to  discharge  their  family  ob- 
lige uons. 

As  a  result  of  the  intensive  study  of  the 
OI  program  for  World  War  n  veterans  con- 
ducted by  his  special  committee.  Congress- 
man TxActTx  has  msde  recommendations  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  new  pro- 
gram embodied  in  H.  R.  6425.  I  urge  that 
tt  committee  give  careful  scrutiny  to  theee 
proposals.  I  trust  you  wm  take  steps  to 
eliminate  the  abuses  which  occurred  In  the 
old  program. 

I  am  sure  thst  if  this  committee  reporta 
legislation  to  the  Congress  giving  the  same 
privileges  and  an  improved  adminlstrstlve 
framework  to  Korean  war  veterans,  the  Con- 
gress will  pass  such  legislation  by  an  ovar- 
whelming  vote. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


\ 


ON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

Df  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRSSKNTATIVB 
Wednesday.  February  27.  1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
which,  for  80  years,  has  so  well  served 
southwest  Iiflchigan  and  northern  In- 
diana, celebrated  it  eighUeth  birthday 
last  Sunday. 

An  editorial  from  SundasTs  Tribune 
tells  but  a  part  of  the  remarkable  serv- 
ice which  this  publication  has  rendered 
to  the  people  it  has  served  so  long,  so 
efficiently,  so  patriotically. 

Thia  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
I  Tkibitnk's  Bisthdat 

The  Tribune  is  80  years  old  today.  The 
first  Issue  was  printed  on  March  9.  1872.  It 
was  a  weekly  and  was  started  in  competition 
with  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Register  estab- 
lished in  1845  by  Schuyler  Colfax  who  be- 
came Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
In  1888.  Two  young  men.  Alfred  B.  Miller 
and  Elmer  Crockett,  brothers-in-law,  found- 
ed the  Tribune  and  remained  with  it  to  the 
end  of  their  lives.  In  starting  a  newspaper, 
first  a  weekly  and  then  a  dally,  these  young 
men  must  have  had  confidence  that  South 


Bend  was  to  become  a  city  of  importance 
and  staked  their  all  on  that  confidence  aa 
had  many  others  whose  choice  had  been  the 
amall  city  of  p  few  thousand  persons,  a  city 
so  well  located  that  Ita  prospecto  sannied 
exceptional. 

And  they  were  not  wrong  in  their  belief. 
South  Bend  increased  In  population.  In 
physical  being,  and  in  every  other  way.  With 
the  city's  Increase  the  newspaper  also  grew, 
gradually  made  more  friends  and  gave  more 
and  more  promise  of  becoming  what  ita  two 
young  foxmders  hoped.  Established  natu- 
rally to  make  money,  money  was  not  its  sole 
objective,  and  never  has  been.  These  young 
men  had  the  welfare  of  the  city  in  mind 
and  so  their  endeavors  were  directed  to  doing 
thoee  things  which  would  make  a  better  city, 
attract  people  to  it,  and  build  a  reputation 
for  decency,  energy,  progress,  happiness,  and 
right  living,  a  city  that  would  create  in 
people  a  desire  to  make  South  Bend  their 
home. 

The  Tribune  always  has  been  conducted 
on  the  principles  embodied  In  thoee  Ideas 
laid  down  by  Ita  foimdera  and.  It  Is  hoped. 
It  will  do  so  as  long  as  It  exlsta.  A  news- 
paper cannot  please  everyone.  It  cannot  be 
published  free  of  errors.  It  cannot  do  the 
Impossible.  Published  In  the  public  interest 
it  Is  certain  to  do  things  which  Invite  dis- 
approval Just  as  it  does  things  which  invite 
approval.  In  these  troublesome  timss,  these 
periods  of  uncertainty  generated  by  the  self- 
ish desires  of  wrong  thinkers  to  change  the 
entire  world,  no  one  can  safely  or  correctly 
predict  the  future.  The  Tribune  cannot  do 
so  but  It  can  and  does  give  aasxirance  that 
Ita  efforta  will  .xintlnue  to  be  for  the  progress 
of  South  Bend,  ita  fine  citixenahip,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  it  sees  that  welfare. 


Soil  Conscrratioa  Is  Everybody's  Job 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TKxaa 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  KKPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  today  an 
outstanding  essay  on  soil  conservation 
written  by  Miss  Johanna  Janak.  a  high- 
school  student,  of  Loakum.  Lavaca 
County.  Tex.  This  essay  won  first  prize 
in  a  county-wide  contest  and  is  now  com- 
peting for  State  honors.  I  think  It 
speaks  weU  for  Miss  Janak.  her  school, 
and  her  community,  and  I  commend  it 
to  your  attention. 

Son.  CoNsxavATioH  Is  EvxaTaooT's  Joa 

(By  Johanna  Janak) 
One  of  the  most  Important  problems  of 
our  United  States,  or  any  civilized  country. 
Is  the  conservation  of  natural  resources — 
soil,  water  supplies,  foresta,  birds  and  wild 
animals,  and  minerals.  Conservation,  sav- 
ing from  waste  or  Injury,  Is  simply  good 
housekeeping  on  a  vast  scale.  A  covmtry  will 
become  impoverished  and  unllvable  If  ita 
foresta  are  destroyed,  ita  streams  polluted, 
Ita  soil  washed  or  blown  away,  and  Ita  min- 
erals wasted.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
China,  where  centuries  of  working  the  soil 
without  conservation  have  impoverished  land 
and  people. 

No  country  has  undertaken  a  conservation 
program  on  as  large  a  scale  as  that  which 
U  now  being  carried  on  in  the  United  States. 
This  great  movement  has  continued  to  in- 
crease In  scope  and  extent  down  to  the 
present.    States  now  maintain  conservation 


agencies  which  cooperate  with  those  of  the 
federal  Oovemment,  and  many  private  or- 
ganisations and  societies,  and  even  indi- 
viduals, work  with  the  Government  in  the 
cause  of  preserving  for  the  American  people 
their  natural  heritage. 

The  land  Is  the  greateet  concern  in  a  na- 
tion's conservation  acUviUes,  for  from  the 
topeoil  oomes  the  farm  crops  and  other  vege- 
tation that  provide  food  for  men  and  anl- 
mals;  from  beixaath  the  soil,  minerals  and 
oil. 

Soil  conservation  is  everyone's  Job.  Where 
would  we  get  some  of  our  neceesary  food  If 
it  weren^  from  the  soil?  The  better  laid  we 
have,  the  stronger  and  healthier  will  Amer- 
ica grow.  Therefore,  every  loyal  American 
should  realise  that  soli  conservation  la  a 
patriotic  duty. 


CriiMS  of  Violeoce  in  Sonthem  Slates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CAUroaMu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVB3 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  tragic 
bombing  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  T.  Moore  and  other  irresponsible 
acts  in  violation  of  legal  and  moral  codes 
occurring  within  recent  months  in  sev- 
eral Southern  States.  Such  infringe- 
ments upon  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
the  peace  of  communities  cannot  be  ig- 
nored if  our  democratic  way  of  life  is  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

To  indicate  my  concern  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  pledge  my 
support  of  their  efforts  to  locate  the 
guilty  parties  and  bring  details  of  the 
crimes  to  the  attention  of  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  prosecution  I  have  written  the  letter 
which  follows.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  find  encouragement  in  the  reply  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover: 
CowGBXss  or  THi  UirrncD  States, 

HoTTsx   or  RxPREsxirrATivn, 
Washington.  D.  C,  February  27. 1951. 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Nichols, 

Assistant  to  tti«  Director.  Federal  Bu- 
reau  of  InveBtigation, 
Department  of  Jxistice. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DXAS  M«.  Nichols:  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  representatives  of  several  organizations 
which  Joined  together  to  seek  PBI  assistance 
In  apprehending  thoee  responsible  for  the 
bombing  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
T.  Moore  and  other  acts  of  violence  which 
may  be  related  to  this  one.  These  people 
have  expressed  to  me  their  confidence  in  you 
and  your  sincere  Interest  In  this  matter. 

I  want  you  to  know  of  my  support  of  PBI 
participation  In  the  search  for  these  offend- 
ers. I  hope  you  are  assigning  your  best  men 
to  this  task  and  giving  them  instructions  to 
utilize  all  available  techniques.  Lawlessness 
and  violation  of  civil  rights  should  never  be 
tolerated  In  a  free  society.  At  this  time 
when  democracy  is  on  trial  in  far  parte  of 
the  globe,  it  is  doubly  important  to  enforce 
Justice  here  In  the  United  States. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  of  any  prog- 
ress which  you  may  be  able  to  report. 

If  I  can  be  helpful  to  you  in  any  way,  I 
tnist  you  will  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CBST   HOLIITKLD, 

Member  of  Congreat, 
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lJ*inn>  States  Dcpartmsmt  «r  Justice, 
Fbdbal  BtmxAU  or  iNTEsnoATioif , 
Waahington,  D.  C.  Mareh  10.  19S1. 
Bon.  Chit  Holifield, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
.  ••»  D«AB  Ooitauam«H:  In  response  to 
jour  Inquiry,  I  wtah  to  advtee  that  every  fa- 
culty of  the  FBI  is  being  utlllaed  Irj  the  In- 
vestlgatlon  of  the  atroelous  bombings  which 
occurred  recently  In  Florida.  I  consider 
these  acts  of  violence  as  a  reflection  upon 
common  decency,  and  yon  may  rest  assured 
that  every  resource  of  the  FBI  is  being  uti- 
lised In  an  attempt  to  bring  about  the  iden- 
tification of  the  wrongdoers.  Full  deUlls 
of  the  Investigation  are  being  furnished  to 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

As  you  linow.  the  FBI  does  investigate  vio- 
lations of  civil  lights,  and  I  think  a  very 
good  Indication  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished Is  rejected  tn  Biguna  compiled  by  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  on  lynchlngs.  During 
the  past  10  years,  a  total  of  27  lynchlngs  oc- 
curred, while  in  the  preceding  10  years,  105 
lynchlngs  occurred.  A  single  lynching  Is,  of 
course,  a  reflection  upon  the  entire  Nation; 
however,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years. 

With  beet  wishes  and  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  B&CAa  Hoovci. 


Tk«  Sioaz  in  the  Mariaes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  south  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  07  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1S52 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sioux 
Indians  of  South  Dakota  have  again 
demonstrated  their  patriotism  through 
the  formation  of  an  aU-Indlan  Marine 
Corps  platocn  which  is  now  in  training 
In  San  Diego. 

Theee  loyal  Americans  have  carried  on 
the  traditional  bravery  and  courage  of 
their  warriors  of  the  past.  Tlieir  volun- 
tary enlistments  In  the  ai-med  services 
far  exceed  the  average,  and  their  heroic 
deads  have  net  gone  unheralded- 
Even  socae  cf  the  people  In  the  eastern 
I»rt  cf  the  United  States  have  recognized 
their  valcr.  and  the  Washington  Star 
for  March  il  carried  an  editorial  on  this 
unit. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  lam  hurt- 
ing in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Kbcobb  that 
editorial  entlUed  "The  Sioux  in  the 
Marines": 

The  Sioux  in  the  Marines 

rJt  w*"*„?***  **°'^  ^  ■  "<=«'^«  l««e  ot  the 
Omaha  World-Hera'd  makes  the  United 
states  Miu-^ne  Corps  seem  more  formidable 

i^'^Ji!f'  w^'  *"y  "**•  ""  «''"P«  i»"  been 
enriched  by  some  new  recruits  whose 
names— real  naotas.  legal  names,  not  flctl- 
Uous  name*— certainly  seem  admirably 
suited  to  life  among  the  Leathernecks  in 
war  or  peaca. 

The  recrulU  ar^  from  the  Sioux  reserva- 
tions at  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud,  S  Dak 
Enlisted  to  form  an  all -Indian  platoon  after 
they  Onlsh  their  boot  training  at  San  Dleeo 
they  inciuda  among  their  numbers  the  fol-' 
lowing  young  men:  Patrick  Aloyslus  Red  Ek. 
Lloyd  P.  Wd.klng  Eagle.  Maynard  Gerald 
Top  Bea^  Perdval  E.  Left  Hand  Bull.  LaVern 


CaiT  Two  Bulla.  Wesley  Warfleld  Amerlcaa 
Horse,  Jr.,  Adam  Ifakee  Boom  For  Them. 
Woodrow  George  Beepeeta  Nothing.  UerrtU 
J.  Whirlwind  Soldier,  ard— last  but  not 
Iwwt— Leroy  If.  KUls  Snemy. 

One  can   hardly  read   this  roster  without 

feeling  at  the  same  time  that  the  marines 

strong  as  they  are — are  even  stronger  today 
for  having  such  Americans  among  them. 
These  are  line  Slcux  names,  some  of  them 
dating  back  to  the  unhappy  years  of  the  In- 
dian wars.  They  belonged  to  brave  men  in 
the  past,  ind  those  who  wear  them  new  are 
part  of  the  power  of  a  Nation  that  has  long 
since  ended  the  struggle  of  the  plains 
against  posaeeeors  whose  deaoendanta  (such 
are  the  swift  changes  of  history)  aro  ready 
to  fight  and  die.  If  need  be,  for  that  NaUoo. 


Dishonesty  m  GoTcnmcat 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN.  JR. 


or  PENNSTtVAMU 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RSPR«SENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1952 
Mr.  GREKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  letter  which 
appeared  In  the  Prankford  Times  of 
March?.  1952: 

A  liETTia  FlOK  TOXJl  CoNOinSMAlf.  WnxuM 

J.  Oeebn.  Jm. 
Here  In  Washington  we  do  not  like  dUhon- 
.  esty  in  government  any  more  than  the  fanner 
and  the  mechanic  does.     I  have  a  notion  that 
It  is  not  preeent  to  as  great  a  degrM  In  fot- 
ernment  as  It  is  in  other  businesses     Pri- 
vate enterprise  has  learned  to  expect  human 
beings  to  act  Mke  human  beings.    TTiat  U  It 
knows  that  in  spits  of  safeguards  and  screen- 
ings of  personnel,  it  must  set  up  a  small  re- 
serve   against    peculations    and    pllfertngs 
Every  department  store  makes  a  cash  provi- 
slon  for  loaaee  incurred  through  employee 
dishonesty  and  shoplifting.     Loesea  are  small 
but     surprisingly     constant.     The     United 
States  Government  is  the  largest  business  in 
the  world.     lu  employees  are  predomlnanUy 
honest.     Do  not  draw  any  conclusion  about 
them  from  the  relatively  Uw  who  are  ether- 
wise. 

Every  banker  I  ever  met  Is  a  Republican 
w«  n«»e  jast  recently  witnessed  a  rash  oi 
rteallng  by  bankers  tn  western  Pennsylvania. 
It  would  be  spiarlouB  reasoning.  Indeed    to 
argue    that    they    stole    depositors'    mo^ev 
because  they  are  Bepub  leans.     And  my  faith 
to  the  average  banker  has  not  been  altered 
because  of  the  waywardnesses  of  the  few     I 
doubt  that  Governor  Pine  relishes  the  dis- 
honesty of  some   reUef   workers   any   more 
than   President   Truman    is   delighted   with 
Ujternal -revenue    irregularities.    The    great 
majority   of  Pennsylvania   relief   employees 
are  honest  and  so  are  the  vast  host  of  Fed- 
eral workers.     We  aU  hope  that  a  complet    y 
searching  Investigation  wUl  be  made  by  Re- 
publican Newbold  Morris.    I  am  for  granting 
him  subpoena,  even  Immunity  power  or  anv 
other  weapons  which  will  give  us  the  com- 
plete picture.     I  have  no  faith  that  we  can 
legislate   morals    but   I   do    think    with    the 
President    that    the  tax-coUectlng    agency 
should  be  taken  completely  out  of  politics. 
Prom  the  George  Wachlngton  admlnistraUon 
down  we  have  had  Irregularities  with  Gov- 
ernment money.     They  have  been  relatively 
■mall    much  smaller  percentage-wise   than 
with  business  places.  ^^ 

Let  no  one  with  accuracy  in  mind  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  national  administra- 


tion and  the  reeenUy  ds|>MteU  PtaltedMphla 
city  regUne.  With  PDB  a  new  and  sorely  rw- 
qulred  poUtlcal  phlloeophy  came  «nto  eC> 
feet.  It  was  timed  exaeUy  to  stall  an  Aumt. 
lean  on  a  white  botae.  It  has  been  'orttfled 
by  tbe  Truman  administration. 

The  New  Deal -Pair  Deal  combtnatloo  has 
given  this  country  the  most  widely  dls- 
•emlnsted  prosperity  of  any  naUon  In  his- 
tory. It  Is  predicated  upon  tbe  idea  that  we 
are  all  better  off  when  the  Uttie  guy  farw 
well.  Let  no  -Kxssknal  thief  tn  Goremaisnt 
take  your  eye  away  from  that  achievement 
and  how  it  was  brought  about.  The  Phila- 
delphia gang  embraced  no  pollUcal  phl- 
loeophy that  anyone  could  discern.  Over  the 
decades  it  had  become  rotten  to  the  core 
So  we  PhUadelphlans  pulled  a  French  Bsvo^ 
lution.  using  the  ballot  bos  Instead  ot  tbe 
g^ilUotlne.  The  national  picture  caUs  for 
aslscUve  hrwsselsaning,  which  tlie  Newbold 
MorrU  Investigation  should  dlsOoae  But 
the  pbUoeophy  or  tbe  common  workrr  must 
•Uy.  If  It  ever  goes  we  wlU  tangle  serlowiy 
with  that  stuff  which  Moscow  peddles. 
CordlaUy  your  Oongraasman, 

,- ^,  Wnxiass  J.  Oaasir.  Jr. 

(KKToas  Note. — Oongreaanan  Ottni  eg. 
pr««et  his  own  views,  whloh  are  not 
sarlly  those  of  this  paper.) 


TcleruiBf  aad  BroaJcAsHif  of 
HeariDgs 


UTTENSIDN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  tncHiOAN 

IN  THI  HOUSl  OP  B1PR1SENTATIV» 
^ridav.  Febrwary  2i.  1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
teftve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  resohitkm 
adopted  by  the  chairmen  and  vice  chair- 
men of  the  21  Midwest  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tahi  RepubUcan  SUte  chairmen's  asso- 
ciations at  a  conference  in  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
March  8,  1952: 

Whereas  full  and  complete  public  disclo- 
sure of  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee  of  Oommunlsts  and  Oommunlst  sympa- 
cS"  i?*  **■*  »«urance  of  Amertein  ^- 

WhsreM  the  aetloa  at  Speaker  of  the  Hmae 

BATBuaif  In  prohibiting  the  televising  and 
broadcasting  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Howse  Un-American  Activities  Ooramlttee  at 
OttoLt  prevented  the  full  disclosure  of  the 
•cUvUles  and  identity  of  such  CommunlsU 
and  Communist  sympathizers;  and 

hi^*^v,i^l.!!^°  **  ">•  Speaker  was 
Msed  on  his  statenent  that  no  rule  of  the 
House  permitted  such  televising  and  broad- 
casting: was  InconslstCBt  with  wmt  pcoee- 
dure.  Invoked  by  such  <y— mtttsea;  aud  was 
Olrected.  apparently,  to  mlnlmlalnH  and  suo- 
P«a^  the  full  effect  of  the  DetroU  beaxi 

Whereas  this  high-handed  action  of  tte 
Speaker  d  the  Bouse  is  another  example  of 
the    administration  s    policy    of    suppr^iu. 

f5?te  1?  ""*  ^'*"  *"''  "^'°- ''°»-  "^ 

.^^^^'/^l"^**  ^^  "^"°8  be  condemned 
n^,M.  ^^t  •*'°'*  Congress  take  action  to 
51^?^?  rule  permitting  fuH  publicity  and 
disclosure  to  be  made  of  all  coi^ittee  hear- 
S?!L,H,-  i°<=^"<»»"«  matters  which  would 
Jeopardize  the  national  security  we  urse  the 
Republican  Member,  of  Congr^,  to  sJp^^S; 

?de's;?L"r°uie°'  ^"'•^  ^  '^^-  ^^ 


Wy  Eisenliowcr  h  lUtdtd  as  Presideat 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  KEW  T0«K 
IN  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesdav,  March  12,  1952 
Mr.  IVES.    Mr.  Presiden'..  last  week 
Mr.  Paul  a.  Hoffman,  president  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  former  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, delivered  an  outstanding 
address  In  which  he  discussed  the  con- 
temporary political  scene.    He  clearly 
pointed  out  the  major  issues  facinp  us 
In  this  crucial  year  and  the  steps  which 
must  be  taken  to  meet  them  effectively. 
In    .he  light  of  the  results  from  New 
Hampshire,  I  beUeve  Mr.  Hoffman's  lucid 
analysis  should  be  given  careful  study. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmou:  con- 
«ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of   the   Record  the   major  portions  of 
the  address  deUvered  by  Mr.  Hoffman  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  March  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre«s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  EiscNROWEa  Is  Nuded  as  PEEsnnirr— 
The  OacAWizsa  or  KCA  Statss  tbe  Case  to 
Nrw  HAMPaHiaB  Votess 

(By  Paul  O.  Hoffman) 
(The  following  li  the  major  portion  of 
the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Hoffman  at 
Durham.  N.  H..  last  evening  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  ths  Young  Republican  Club  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire.) 

As  a  Califomlan,  I  was  greatly  honored, 
but  a  little  puzzled,  by  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  me  through  Governor  Adams  to 
address  you   this  evening— puzzled   because 
I  could  not  be  cerUln  that  you  people  of 
New  Hampshire  would  have  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  my  views  sbout  how  you  should 
vote   In  this  primary  election.     A  poeslble 
answer   flaahed    into    my    mind.     Governor 
Adams  must  have  learned  that  Mrs.  Hoff- 
man comes  from  a  family  that  settled   in 
New   Hampshire    in    1638    and    that,    to    use 
Biblical  language  has  multiplied  and  mul- 
tiplied and  multiplied  since  that  time.    She 
was  a  Brown  from  Hampton.     Her  grand- 
mother was  a  Clark  of  the  White  Mountains 
district.    Today  there  are  many,  many  Clarks 
and  Browni   In  New  Hampsnire.     In  fact  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  almost  any  elec- 
tion   in    New    Hampthlre   could    be   won    If 
you  could  Just  get  the  Browns  and  the  Clarks 
together   and   with    you.     If    the   Governor 
thinks,  however,  that  I  have  tbe  slightest 
Influence  on  this  Brown-Clark  vote    1  wiU 
have  to  dUUluslon  him. 

When  we  were  first  married.  Mrs.  Hoffman 
took  me  to  New  Hampslilre  to  meet  her  rela- 
tives. They  were  pleasant  people— but  also 
very  Inquiring  people— and  they  searched 
dUlgently  into  my  background  to  see  if  I 
dldn  have  some  forebear  who  had  come 
rrom  New  Hampshire,  or  at  least  from  New 
Itogiand.  When  they  faUed  to  And  even  one. 
it  became  plain  to  me  that  they  took  a  dim 
View  of  thU  foreigner  that  their  Dorothy 
Brown  had  married.  ' 

Even  though  my  right  to  speak  is  some- 
what In  question,  I  do  welcome  thU  cropor- 
tunlty  to  eipress  my  views  on  your  primary 

This  u  not  an  ordinary  election.  It  may 
well  be  the  most  important  election  of  this 
century.    The  facu  of  the  present  pollUcal 


situation  mike  it  very  clear  that  we  Repub- 
licans have  an  extremely  heavy  responslbUlty 
and  an  almost  unprecedented  opportunity  in 
these  primaries.  If  we  choose  our  candidate 
Wisely,  we  can  make  three  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  our  coimti7  and  to  the 
world. 

Plrst.  we  can  strengthen  our  two-party  sys- 
tem by  attracting  to  our  own  Republican 
Faxty  a  large  percentage  of  the  Independent 
vote,  and  also  a  subsUntlal  vote  from  the 
•o-called  solid  South.  We  must  not  miss 
this  opportunity  to  restore  the  Republican 
Party  nationally  from  Its  present  status  as 
a  minority  party  to  the  majority  party— one 
more  disastrous  defeat  might  well  make  it  a 
splinter  party.  * 

Second,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
to  the  world  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
what  a  government  of  the  people  and  by  the 
people  can  do  for  the  people,  provided  we 
can  move  out  from  the  smog  of  hate  fear 
and  political  amorality  which  now  prevails' 
and  into  the  sunshine  of  good  will,  confidence, 
and  InteRrity. 

Third,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
world  a  very  long  way  down  the  road  to  peace 
I  believe  If  the  Unitec  States  fulfills  well  Ita 
responsibilities  as  leader  of  the  free  world 
and  If  appropriate  measures  are  taken  to' 
TOrrect  the  misunderstanding  of  America 
that  prevails  not  only  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain but  among  our  friends,  we  can  avoid 
world  war  ni  aiul  we  can  lay  the  foundation 
for  an  euduring  peace. 

Never  in  aU  human  history  has  there  been 
a  time  when  ther-  was  more  at  stake  than  In 
our  Immediate  future;  never  has  there  been  a 
time  when  the  daU,  lives  of  more  millions 
would   be  affected   by  our  choice  of  leader- 
*hip.     It  U  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  what 
we  do  at  the  polls  this  year  is  of  concern  to 
us  and  to  our  children  and  to  our  children's 
children.    In  view  of  all  this,  dare  we  do  less 
than  seek  out  the  one  man  who  can  best  fiU 
the  Job?    I  say  "seek  out"  the  best  man  be- 
cause some  of  my  friends  have  suggested 
that  the  man  ought  to  seek  the  Job-that  we 
ought  to  make  our  choice  from  among  thoii« 
men  who  are  clamoring  for  the  Job.     I  say 
we  should  seek  the  man.  because  as  a  busi- 
ness executive  I  learned  years  ago  that  only 
rarely  could  one  flno  the   best-fitted  man 
for  an  important  post  among  all  those  who 
had  actually  applied  for  the  Job. 

There  U  one  further  advantage  in  havlnir 
the  job  seek  the  man  to  this  particular 
situation,  because  it  will  mean  that  no  deals 
and  no  commitments  made  In  smoke-filled 
rooms  later  wUl  have  to  be  honored.  The 
best  man  will  be  entirely  free  to  select  as  his 
associates  those  who  can  help  him  most. 

Now  let's  discuss  what  General  Elsenhower 
could  do  about  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities before  us.    We  can  be  sure  of  one 
thing,  and  that  U  that  his  great  capacity 
and  his  fuU  talents  are  and  always  wlU  be 
in  the  service  of  his  coimtry.    in  the  faU 
of  1950,  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  about 
his   taking   on   the  Job   of   building   up   a 
unified  defense  for  Europe.     Since  he  ^  a 
friend  of  mine.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it 
was    a    brutally    tough    Job    and    that    the 
chances  of  failure  were  high.     I  pointed  out 
that  he  had  served  his  country  weU  and  had 
earned  a  lasting  place  In  history.    "Person- 
ally," I  told  him,  "you  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  taking  this  Job."    As  you  know,  he  ignored 
my  advice  completely.    He  took  on  the  Job— 
because  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  take  It  on— 
and.  as  usual,  he  has  turned  hi  a  brilliant 
performance. 

Turning  to  the  specific  opportunities,  with 
Elsenhower  as  President,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  two-party  system,  which 
la  at  the  foundation  of  our  political  democ- 
racy, really  effective  for  the  first  time  In 
ao  years.  Of  aU  the  responsible  candidates. 
General  EUenhower  is  the  only  one  who  can 
win  the  independent  vote  and  break  the 
SoUd    South— and    in    this    way    give    real 
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political  meaning  to  our  democratic  political 
machinery.  PoUtlcally  independentvotS. 
throughout  the  country  are  watching  us  Re- 
publicans  very  closely  these  days 

We  have  sound  reasons  to  believe  that 
E^nhower  will  provide  the  leadership  which 
will  give  this  great  country  of  ours  extraord- 
inary opportunity  to  set  an  example  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  how  effectively  a 
free  and  unafraid  society  can  serve  its  peo- 
ple. Among  the  qualities  that  give  us  this 
assurance  are  these:  »    "  us  una 

Eisenhower  has  total  Integrity 
He  has  shown  an  extraordin^  capacltr 
to  organiag  and  administer  operationTof 
great  magnitude.  On  two  of  the  toughest 
assignments  any  human  being  has  evef  un- 
dertaken— the  Invasion  of  Europe  and  the 
organization  o.  the  defense  of  Europe-he 
has  turned  in  superb  results  t"'— "o 

thft^^°?''  ^  ""  ^P^«»  ^««»W-  He's 
*h»?  K  °'  °**°  ^^°  "^**«  you  'eel  better 
when  he  comes  into  the  room.  His  verv 
presence  gives  a  lift  to  people.  It's  a  qufuitj 
that  comes  from  deep  within  the  man.  some- 
thing  very   different   from    what    we   cus- 

the  kind  of  glamour  Abraham  Uncoln  had 

«f  ^!!^.r  ?7^  *^  '***  '*^*«*  o'  selecting  men 
of   capacity    and   drawing   in    full    on    their 

again  that  he  can  Inculcate  a  team  spirit 
SdlvfdflJi^fic"^"  •"''  ^"^^°«*  ^  »-  ^^^^^ 

T  »i.  fw®  7^"^  ^^  °'  Elsenhower's  qualities 
1  would  place  humility  of  heart.  Despite  S 
the  power  and  glory  that  have  been  his.  he 
la.  In  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word  a  liian 
Of  humility  ■n.ls  humUity  Of  hU  So5l?K 
an  answer  to  those  good  citizens  who  feel 

^T^?t^  f*^"*  P"*"'^^  *°y  "^"itary  leadw 
hi  a  high  civilian  post.  «=«•"« 

I  want  to  talk  now  about  our  big  opoor- 

TJli'^^''''  "*"y  ^^  la-u^the  qu^Uon 

SJTt^H  J  ■*•  "•  ^^"^  Kot  to  start  along 
that  road.    UnUl  we  can  find  a  way  to  eet 

nol'nv^r^"'  '^*  ^"^'°^  ^"  ^^ch  we 

T^rZ  H  *^*^®  °°  solution  to  the  problems 
that  affect  most  directly  our  dally  lives 

he'^.IJ^ir*  ?**?*  ^^°  ***"«^  ">«  drive  can 

^tL^"  *■  danger  of  our  becoming  in- 
volved  in  another  world   war.  no  one  cTn 

'niere  are  those  who  believe  that  we  are 
In  for  a  long,  long  period  of  coid  wi    SJ 

1  Jm  Hv  J^^  «^&8«»ted  solution  to  our  prob- 
^  likewise  appalls  me  and  frightens  me 

:Se:^'  bXrof°°i.^s^.'cS;^oJ^'  rnu^y 

There  Is  another  solution.  It  is  the  onlv 
BOlution  that  seems  to  me  to  make  the  slight- 
^  ^^-  ^**  wlutlon  is  to  wage  the  piace 
t^y^^"^^'  ^^^  '^''^  imagination^ 
Doidneas  that  we  can  create  conditions  wlth- 

-•th?r*fK  ^'^  **"  "*«'"^  n^UonB,  and 
nI!^lS  i.  *  '"*  nations— particularly  the 
United  States-which  wUl  In  time  result  in 
acceptance  by  the  leaders  of  Russia  of  a 
Uve-and-let-llve  philosophy. 

I  know  that  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
doing  to  bring  this  about.  Paradoxically 
we  must  build  up  our  mlUtary  might  because 
we  must  negotiate  from  strength.  Wc  must 
also  weld  together  even  more  tightly  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  They  must  work  and 
stick  together.  We  must  also  convince  the 
Russian  people  that  we  want  peace.  That's 
aomethlng  they  don't  believe  today.  If  we 
carry  on  this  kind  of  program  under  the 
right  leadership,  the  chances  of  avoiding  a 
hot  war  and  putting  an  end  to  this  cold  war 
are  better  than  you  t.MT-k;  but  Oenf^ral  Elsen- 
hower Is  the  one  man  living  who  can  supply 
that  leadership.   The  people  of  the  free  world 
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respect  him  and  lore  blm.  while  the  men  In 
the  Kremlin  respect  him  and  fear  him. 

What  I  am  really  telling  yoa  la  this — by 
nominating  Dwlgbt  D.  E^aeahomn  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  we  will.  I 
believe,  be  taking  realistic  political  acUon 
toward  making  the  American  dream  oom« 
true.  We  all  know  in  our  hearts  what  the 
American  dream  Is,  but  recently  I  ran  across 
some  words  by  a  a7-year-old  author  and 
playwright  named  Paul  Green,  who  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  abroad  as  a  sort  of 
cultiu-al  ambasmtfor.  Thia  Is  what  Mr.  Qreen 
has  to  say: 

"What  la  this  American  dream?  It  is  }ust 
tbat.  It  Is  a  dream,  a  Tislon,  an  Hteal  of  a 
nation  and  a  world  of  other  nations  in  whl(A 
self-reliant  men,  men  of  good  will,  d  rl|^t- 
ecus  strength  of  mind  and  character,  Uto 
and  have  their  being.  It  Is  a  theory  and  a 
common-sense  phlloecphy  of  government 
which  declares  In  Its  own  ringing  terms  that 
each  Individual  has  the  right  of,  and  respon- 
sibility to,  the  fullest  development  of  his 
tslents  as  beoomes  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
a  man.  It  is  a  dream,  then,  an  Ideal  of  self- 
government  and  reepcnslblUty  equal  with 
that  liberty." 

As  a  people  united  under  the  leadership 
of  Owlght  D.  Elsenhower,  I  believe  that  we 
can  make  that  American  dream  come  true — 
and  on  the  fulfillment  of  that  dream  de- 
pends the  peaee  and  prosperity  of  the  world 
for  generations  to  come. 


Admty  of  ui  OCdal  vf  the  ViAt4  SUtt* 
VtputMtaA  of  AfiitalUiiv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLoaiDA 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting:  for  publication  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscoio.  a  letter  I  am  today 
sending  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Brannan,  together  with  a  news 
story  from  the  Tampa  Tribune.  The 
newspaper  story  reports  the  activity  of 
one  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture official  in  urging  farmers  to  ap- 
ply for  Federal  cash  hand-outs  Irrespec- 
tive of  their  needs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  in  Congress  shoukJ  be  particularly 
alert  at  this  time  and  should  give  our 
advices  to  the  executive  department  in 
an  effort  to  guard  against  this  activity 
which  on  the  face  of  it  seems,  to  put  it 
mildly,  most  undesirable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  'x>py  of 
the  letter  and  the  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 
United  Statcs  Ssmats. 
CcM Mrrrcx  on  iMmict 

AND  ISSVLAR  ATTAOa, 

March  12,  1952. 
Hon.  Ckables  F.  Bsannan. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
IMAM.  Mm.  SMcaxtAMT.  I  am  forwarding  you 
the  attached  clippings  from  the  Tampa  Trib- 
une of  March  11,  United  States  Official  Urjes 
Parmers  To  Sign  for  United  States  Cash  or 
United  Stetes  Employees  To  Lose  Jobs. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  wUl  wish  to  investigat* 
the  matter  described  in  this  newspaper  story. 
WUl  you  please  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
findings? 


This  l-  a  time  wtien  everyone  In  Govern- 
ment is  tuider  especial  obligation  to  avoid 
unnecessary  spending  In  an  effort  to  balance 
the  budget  without  endangering  national 
security.  It  seenos  to  me  most  reprehensible 
that  any  dtlaen.  parUcularty  a  Government 
official ,  should  be  guilty  of  urging  puhlli 
funds  be  squsndered.  Such  a  practice  tends 
to  discredit  all  Government  oOclals,  most  of 
whom  are  hcmest  and  competent,  and  to 
undermine  the  taxpayers'  confidenoo  in  our 
Government  structure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Greaac  SMATumis, 
United  States  Senmt«. 

Unitzd  Statxs  OmciAi.  Uaiics  FABMas  To 
SicN  roB  UNrrcD  STAXxa  Cash  oa  UNrrco 
Staies  Emplotsxs  To  Loss  Jobs 

(By  liliton  Plumb > 
OAiimvn.i.x.  March  10— Alarmed  over 
Florida  farmers'  lack  of  Interest  in  seeking 
cash  hand-outs  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  man  In  charge 
of  ladling  out  that  gravy  In  Florida  has  told 
his  employees  to  hustle  out  and  sign  up  more 
farmers. 

If  they  dont  htntle.  some  of  those  I7SDA 
emfrfoyees  wUl  lose  their  jobs.  It  was  made 
clear  in  letters  from  R.  S.  Dennis,  executive 
ofllcer  for  the  USDA's  Production  and  (Mar- 
keting Administration  In  Florida. 

The  letters  went  out  to  PMA  administra- 
tion officers  In  virtually  all  Florida  couctiea; 
and  bluntly  pointed  out  there  will  be  a  con- 
solidation of  some  counties'  PMA  offlcea  un- 
less they  can  corral  more  farmers  wlUlnc  to 
accept  USDA  cash. 

^Consolidation  of  some  ofBres,  naturally, 
would  mean  a  reduction  Ir  the  number  of 
PMA  Jobs  available,  and  a  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Many  county  agents,  experiment  station 
and  agricultural  college  scientists,  and  even 
some  PMA  employees  themselves,  admit  they 
would  welcome  such  consolidation  within 
the  PMA's  many-county  set-up.  They  do 
not  talk  publicly,  however,  for  fear  of  loalns 
their  Jobs.  ^^ 

The  PMA  hand-outs  go  to  those  farmers 
who  by  Umlttg.  fertilising,  ditching,  terracing 
planting  of  legiuies  or  other  practicea  Im- 
prove their  own  farms. 

The  letters  from  Dennis'  office  to  the  PMA 
administrative  officers  said: 

Dfrmaxvt  CAMPamr 
•Tf  we  are  equal  to  last  year's  sign -up  (and 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence  Is  underlined 
for  emphasis),  an  Intensive  campaign  will 
have  to  be  put  on  Immediately.  Let  me  urge 
every  county  committeeman  and  employee  to 
make  intensive  efforts  to  at  least  equal  last 
year's  rev-oid.  Frankly,  'here  are  several 
county  IMA  offices  that  will  havw  to  be  con- 
solidated with  aetlolning  counties  unless 
thsre  Is  a  drastic  Imyrovemert  In  the  slen- 
np."  • 

(fcounty  committeemen  serve  virtually 
without  pay  uuc^er  the  PMA  program  and 
the  administrative  officers  and  clerks  are  the 
hired  hands.) 

With  most  Florida  farmers  and  ranchers 
prospering,  the  lack  of  Interest  of  landowners 
in  enrolling  for  PMA  paymenu  In  1952  might 
Indicate  a  trend  of  rural  opinion  favoring 
Government  control  and  fewer  Government 
subsidies.  Hundreds  ol  thousands  of  USDA 
free  dollars  have  been  handed  out  to  Florida 
farmers,  some  of  them  owning  ranches  of  lo  - 
000  acres  or  more.  In  years  psst;  but  this  yw 
Interest  on  the  part  of  the  landcwners  has 
been  so  night  that  In  some  counties  only  two 
or  three  farmers  turned  out  to  elect  ootmtv 
committeemen. 


tural  rsMaroh  and  th«  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  which  pams  mIotx^  to  farmers  the 
findings  from  such  leaearch.  college  profes- 
sors admit.  THat  la  Just  what  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federattoa  Is  trying  to  do. 

Attached  to  Dennis'  letters  was  a  two-page 
statistical  report.  It  showed  that  in  57  of 
the  State's  67  counties  (thoae  which  had  re- 
ported on  1063  PMA  sig)  -up  progress  >  there 
are  52.3V3  farms.  Fo  1951  In  those  counties 
29.884  farmers  ^gned  up  for  the  PMA  hand- 
ouu;  but  as  of  February  21  only  lOJdl  had 
signed  up  to  get  the  USDA  ca*h  for  1932. 

However,  under  Dennis'  prodding  (his  let- 
ters to  the  administrative  oOk^  were  dated 
February  38)  there  Ukely  will  be  a  oonslder- 
able  increeae  in  the  stgn-op  before  the  March 
15  deadline. 

Meanwhile,  the  Produetioo  aod  MarksUng 
Administration  is  i ;  Jer  Ore  nationally  from 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  themselvee. 
through  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
The  federation  has  asked  that  MOO  700.000  be 
peredotf  the  l»ft9  budget  Items  requested  by 
the  USDA:  and  tl56JOO.00O  o  that  recom- 
mended saving  would  be  made  by  trimming 
down  PMAlB  agricultural  ncmeervaUon  pro- 
gram. 

Th«  agricultural  conservation  program. 
»*y»  Tf"  Bureau  Federation  "has  become 
diverted  from  the  real  need  of  conservation," 
while  rceearch  and  agricultural  extension 
need  and  ^aecrve  more  funda. 


Peaasytvaaia  Diplomat! 


Moax  Mwutacn  poobibui 
If  the  T'SDA  hand-outs  were  trimmed   or 
eliminated  entirely,  many  mUllons  of  dollars 
oould  be  diverted  to  badly  needed  agrlcul- 


EXTEIWION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

0»  PEMNSTLVAWU 

w  rm  BoosB  of  rkprbskntativbb 
WedJUtday,  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  PeniMytvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  ray  re- 
marks In  the  Recoiv.  I  wish  to  include 
a  compilation  of  Pennsylvanlans  who 
have  represented  the  United  States  as 
ambassadors  and  ministers  since  1147. 
This  was  prepared  by  Charges  M.  Steese. 
museum  administrator.  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commisston. 
based  on  data  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State: 

FXMmrLVANIA    DiPUJMATa 

The  list  which  follows  contains  the  nainee 
of  Pennsylvanlans  who  have  repreaenied  the 
United  States  In  foreign  oountrtos  as  am- 
bassadors or  ministers  from  1787  to  date. 
together  with  the  date*  of  their  appoint- 
ment. 

Wherever  pwslble,  other  public  offices  held 
*>y  these  Pennsylvanlans  are  given  in  paren- 
theees.  The  IM  it  arranced  alphabetleaUy 
for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

Robert  Adams.  Jr..  Minister.  Bmll.  March 
30.   1680:    Minister,  Brnril,  February  6    1890 
Bbeneeer  D  Bassett.  Minister  Resident  and 
Consul  General.  Haiti,  April  16.  1S89. 

F.  Lammot  »clln.  Ambassador.  Poland  !•<>- 
vember  1,  1934. 

Benjamin  A.  Bldteck.  Charge  d'Aifalres. 
Hew  Oranaua.  Colombia.  May  14,  1345 

Anthony  J.  Drexel  Blddle,  Jr!,  Envoy  Ex- 
traordlnary.  Morway,  July  22,  1985,-  Ambeasa- 
dor.  Poland.  May  4.  19S7:  Knvoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  PlenipotentUry  and  Am- 
ba^dor  extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
^hoslOTakla.  Beptember  17,  i»41;  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary. Netherlands.  February  11.  IMI: 
Ambassador.  Belgium.  fehriMry  11  1941- 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenlpo^ 
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tentlary  and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary.  Greece,  November  13,  1941; 
Knvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  end 
Plenipotentiary,  Yugoslavia.  July  80.  1941; 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. Luxemburg.  Novemt>er  12,  1943. 

Thomas  Blddle,  Minister  Resident,  Salva- 
dor, July  10.  1871:  Minuter  Resident,  Ecua- 
dor, February  2,  1875. 

Pierre  de  L.  Boal,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Nicaragua,  March 
20,  1941:  Minuter,  Bolivia.  March  S.  1942. 

George  H.  Boker,  Minister  Resident,  Tiu*- 
key.  November  3,  1871;  Minister,  Russia,  Jan- 
usry  13.  1875. 

James  Buchanan.  Minister.  Russia,  Janu- 
ary 4,  1832;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary.  Great  Britain,  1853-66 
(was  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  many  years.  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Tyler,  and  President  of  the 
United  States  1857-61). 

Charles  R.  Buckalew.  Minister  Resident, 
■bOBdor,  June  14,  1858  (United  States  Sen- 
ator 1S8B-69). 

WiUUm  C.  Btillltt.  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary.  Soviet  Union, 
1933-36:  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  France,   1936-41. 

Simon  Cameron,  Minuter.  Russia,  January 
17.  1862  (was  adjutant  general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1826-30:  United  States  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  many  years;  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  Lincoln). 

James  H.  Campbell,  MlnUter  Resident. 
Sweden,  May  18.  1864;  MinUter  Resident,  Co- 
lombia. November  16.  1866. 

Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Minister  Resident, 
Two  Sicilies.  June  IS.  1856. 

John    Randolph    Clay,    Charge   d'Affaires, 
Russia.  June  39.  1836;  Charge  d  Affaires.  Peru, 
March  8,  1847;  MlnUter.  Peru.  March  16,  1853. 
Thomas  G.  Clemson,  Charge  d'Affaires,  Bel- 
glum.  June  17,  1844. 

Jsmes  Cooley,  Charge  d'Affaires,  Peru.  May 
2.  1826. 

Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Minister,  Russia.  1869- 
72  (secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1855-58:  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
1861-67;  Member  of  Congress,  1880-87;  chair- 
man House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs) . 

George  M.  Dallas.  MinUter.  Rtissla.  March 
7,  1837;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  MlnUter 
Plenipotentiary,  Great  Britain,  February  4. 
1856  (Vice  Prealdent  of  the  United  States 
1845-49). 

James  T  Dubol>.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minuter  Plenipotentiary,  Colombia.  August 
21.  1911. 

John  8.  Durham,  MlnUter  Resident  and 

Consular  General.  Haiti,  September  3.  1891. 

George  H.  Baric  3d,  Minister,  Austria,  July 

34,  1033;  MlnUter.  Bulgaria,  193S   (Governor 

of  Pennaylvanla.   1935-39). 

Joseph  Flack.  Ambaasador  Extraordinary 
and  PlenipotentUry,  Costa  Rica.  June  24. 
1949;  Ambaasador.  Poland.  September  20, 
1950. 

Robert  P.  Fleimlken,  CbargA  d'Affaires. 
Denmark.  January  n,  1847. 

Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  MlnUter  Plenipotentiary.  Chile.  Decem- 
ber 21.  1009;  Ambassador,  Chile.  October  1, 
1914:  Ambaaaador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary, Mezicc'.  February  25.  1916;  Knroy 
Extraordinary  and  MlnUter  Plenipotentiary, 
Luxemburg.  March  5.  1933:  Aoabaaeador. 
Italy,  February  111,  1934  (also  served  for  a 
time  as  chairman  of  the  National  RepubU- 
can  Committee). 

Walter  Forward,  ChargA  d'Affalrea.  Den- 
mark, November  S.  1840  (was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  President  Tyler). 

Robert  Fraser,  Knvoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  El  Salvador,  Au- 
gust 9.  1837. 

Arthur  Hugh  FYasier,  MlnUter,  Austria, 
November  25.  1921. 

Oallatln.   Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Plenipotentiary,  France.  February 


28.  1815;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  Great  Britain,  May  10,  1826 
(was  United  States  Senator  1793-94,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treaaury  under  President  Jef- 
ferson ) . 

Lloyd  C.  OrUcom.  Ambassador,  Italy,  De- 
cember 10,  1906. 

George  W.  Guthrie,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenlpotantiary,  Japan,  May  20. 
1913. 

Jacob  S.  Haldeman.  Minister  Resident, 
Sweden,  March  16.  1861. 

Leavitt  HarrU.  Charge  d'Affaires,  France. 
March  6.  1833. 

Thomas  S.  Harrison.  Agent  and  Consul 
General.  Ejypt.  April  "2,  1897. 

James  E.  Harvey.  MlnUter  Resident,  Portu- 
gal. March  28,  1861. 

William  H.  Heard,  Minister  Resident.  Li- 
beria, February  23,  1895. 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minuter  Plenlpotantiary,  Great  Britain. 
August  21.  1852. 

William  W.  Irwin,  Charge  d'Affaires;  Den- 
mark, March  3,  1843  (was  a  Member  of  CX)n- 
gress  for  one  term ) . 

Isaac  Rand  Jackson.  Charg6  d'Affaires, 
Denmark,  May  20,  1841. 

J.  G'.ancy  Jones,  MlnUter  Resident,  Aus- 
trta-Hungary.  November  1.  1868;  MlnUter, 
Austria-Hungary.  December  15.  1858. 

David  E.  Kaufman,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  MlnUter  Plenipotentiary,  Slam,  June  12, 
1930. 

Irwin  B.  Laughlln,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  MlnUter  Plenipotentiary.  Greece,  March 
24.  1924;  Ambaasador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary.  Spain.  October  16,  1929. 

John  G.  A.  LeUhman,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Mlnlstar  Plenlpotantiary.  Switzerland, 
June  9,  1897;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
uter Plenipotentiary,  Turkey.  December  20, 
1900;  Ambassador.  Italy.  April  1,  1909;  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotantiary, 
Germany.  Augtist  12.  1911. 

Wayne  McVeagh,  MlnUter  Reaident,  Tur- 
key, June  4,  1870:  Ambassador.  Italy.  Decem- 
ber 30,  1893.  (Attorney  General  under  Presi- 
dent larfleld.) 

Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenlpotantiary.  Great  Britain. 
Febniary  5,  1933.  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Presldenta  Harding.  Coolidge.  and 
Hoover.) 

Alexander  P.  Moore,  Ambaaaador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary.  Spain,  March  3, 
1923:  Ambaasador,  Peru.  March  29.  1928;  Am- 
bassador, Poland,  January  31.  1930. 

Edward  Joy  MorrU.  Charge  d'Affaires,  Two 
Sicilies.  January  10.  1850;  MlnUter  Resident, 
Turkey,  June  8,  1861. 

Leland  B.  MorrU,  Mlnlstar,  Iceland.  August 
13,  1942. 

Roland  S.  MorrU.  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary,  Japan,  August  1. 
1017. 

W.  J.  Ogle,  Charge  d'Affaires.  Denmark. 
January  22.  1852. 

Robert  M.  Palmer.  MlnUter,  Argentyjte  Re- 
public. March  28,  1861. 

Frederic  Courtland  Penfleld,  MlnUter. 
Austria-Hungary,  July  28.  1913. 

S.  Newton  Pettis,  MlnUter  Resident  and 
Consul  General,  Bolivia,  September  4,  1878. 

William  Potter.  MlnUter,  Italy.  November 
15.  1892. 

James  M.  Power,  ChargA  d'Affalrea,  Two 
Sicilies,  November  1,  1949. 

Condy  Raguet,  Charge  d'Affaires.  BrasU 
March  9,  1826. 

William  B.  Reed,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenlpotantiary,  China.  April  18, 
1857. 

H.  Gold  Rogers,  Chkfg4  d'Affalrea,  Sardinia. 
June  30,  1840. 

Richard  Rush,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
MlnUter  Plenlpotantiary,  Great  Britain.  Oc- 
tober 1817;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenlpotantiary,  France.  March  8.  1847. 
(Attorney  General  under  Presldenta  Madison 
and  Monroe;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
President  John  Q.  Adams.) 


Leo  R.  Sack,  Minister.  Costa  Rica,  August 
17.  1933. 

John  L.  deSaullea,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Uruguav 
March  27.  1914. 

Henry  Wharton  Shoemaker.  MlnUter,  Bul- 
garia, January  22.  1930.  ( Colonel  Shoemaker 
also  ^rved  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Commission;  was  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  HUtorlcal  ConunUsion;  State 
archivist;  director  State  museum:  now  State 
folklorUt.) 

Alexander  K.  Sloan.  Charge  d'Affaires.  Iraq. 
March  13,  1931. 

Charles  Emory  Smith,  MlnUter,  Russia, 
February  14,  1890  (was  Postmaster  General 
under  Prealdenta  McKLlnley  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt) . 

Ulysses  Grant  Smith.  Minister,  Albania, 
September  22,  1922;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Uruguay,  March  18, 
1925. 

A.  Loudon  Snowden,  MlnUter  Resident, 
Greece,  Rumania,  and  Serbia.  July  1.  1889; 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  MlnUter  Plenipo- 
tentiary, Spain,  July  22,  1892. 

John  B.  Stetson.  Jr..  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  MinUter  Plenipotentiary.  Finland.  May 
7,  1925;    Minister,  Poland,  July  3,   1925. 

Bayard  Taylor,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
MlnUter  Plenipotentiary,  Germany,  March  4, 
1878. 

Charlemagne  Tower.  MlnUter,  Austria- 
Hungary,  April  1.  1897:  Ambassador,  Russia, 
January  12.  1890;  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary,  September  26,  1902. 

Lawrence  Townsend,  MinUter,  Portugal. 
June  9.  1897;  MlnUter.  Belgium,  AprU  12. 
1899. 

Henry  M.  Watte,  MlnUter.  Austria-Hun- 
gary, July  26.  1868. 

John  Welah,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
MlnUter  Plenipotentiary,  Great  Britain. 
November  9,  1877. 

J.  P.  Wlckersham,  MlnUter  Resident,  Den- 
mark. July  13.  1882. 

WUllam  Wllkins,  MlnUter,  Russia,  June  30, 
1834  (was  Secretary  of  War  imder  President 
Tyler). 

John  O.  A.  Williamson.  Charg6  d'Affalrea, 
Veneauela,  March  3,  1836. 

Cynu  E.  Woods,  MlnUter,  Portugal,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1912;  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  Spain,  June  24,  1921;  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenlp>otentlary, 
Japan,  March  3.  1923  (was  Stata  senator 
1901-06;  president  pro  tempore  State  senate 
1906-07;  secretary  of  the  commonwealth 
1915-21;  Attorney  General  1929-30). 

Stanley  Woodward,  Ambassador,  Canada, 
May  23.  1950. 


Jobs  in  Philadelpbia 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN.  JR. 

or  PZMMBTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORO,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
of  March  11,  1952: 

Jobs  nr  Philaoclfbu 

A  slump  In  the  soft-goods  industries  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  noted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank.  U  warranted  in  being  called  that 
chiefly  by  comoarUon  with  the  early  months 
of  last  year.  Then  consumers  were  rushing 
to  buy,  propelled  by  the  bad  news  of  Chine 
intervention   In  Korea. 

But  the  general  picture  of  Jobs  and 
In  thU  area  brings  little  alarm.    Most  of  tlk» 
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risck  tn  employment  In  the  textile  trades  Is 
being  taken  up  by  the  durable-goods  Indus- 
tries, spurred  by  defense  orders.  Production 
In  the  whole  line  of  Items  that  fit  Into  the 
rearmameut  program  tops  that  of  last  year. 

Because  these  are  the  iDdustrles  that  pay 
the  hlghert  wages,  the  payroll  in  the  PhUa> 
delphla  area  la  greater  than  a  year  ago  de- 
spite the  slight  drop  in  employment  In  the 
•oft-goods  line. 

Diversification  of  Industry  la  the  bulwark 
that  protects  Philadelphia  from  such  a  crLsls 
as  Detroit  and  some  cities  In  New  England 
•re  now  experiencing.  This  city  is  not  de- 
pendent on  any  one  line  of  business.  Work- 
ers laid  off  by  a  temporary  slump  in  textiles 
do  not  have  to  leave  this  area  to  And  Jobs 
that  pay  good  wages. 


If  s  AU  Hoover's  FanJt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTOMINQ 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RIPRBSEl^TATrVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord,  I 
Insert  an  editorial  from  the  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald  of  Friday.  March 
7,  1952. 

This  editorial  resulted  from  a  news  let- 
ter circulated  by  the  Wyoming  State 
Democratic  Party  chairman  purporting 
to  put  true  facts  before  the  State's  citi- 
zens. I  believe  that  the  Casper  editorial 
does  a  more  accurate  job  of  presenting 
the  facLs.  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

It's  All  Hoovxb's  Fault 
The    new   Democratic   State   chairman    Is 
convinced  that  If  he  can  get  the  true  facts 
before  the  people  they  will  vote  DemocraUc 
8o  he  ha*  started  a  series  of  news  letters  to 
the  faithful,  hoping  for  a  chain  reaction— 
^ow  this  to  five  people.     The  first  letter  is 
keyed  to  the  assertion  that  Republicans  make 
wl.d  statements  that  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
being  squandered;  that  the  national  debt  is 
being    Increased.      Here,    according    to   Mr 
Whittaker.  is  the  fact: 

"At  the  end  of  1950  (1961  Is  not  yet  avail- 
able) the  national  debt  was  reduced  $12  000  - 
000.000  from  the  end  of  World  War  n."' 
M.^:  ^^"t***'  might  have  added,  but 
dldnt,  that  in  the  intervening  period  that 
awful  ElghtiPth  Congress  had  come  Into  be- 
ing temporarily  to  throw  a  Republican  road 
block  m  the  path  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration s  financial  recklessness.  He  might 
also  have  brought  his  figures  up  to  date-  the 

J^Ti^Z  ''°*"k  '^^^  ''"^"^^  "^^^^  ^  some 
four  billions  above  1950;  the  administration 
estimates  that  by  July  1  it  will  top  the  World 
War  II  peak;  and  if  Mr.  Truman  has  his  way. 
It  will  immediately  thereafter  crash  through 

iS^^^'."*TJ  '^*""«  *°  '*^*  *°°"»«  •14.400.. 
000.000  in  the  ensuing  12  months. 

The  debt  Is  not  being  Increased?  But  as 
AlJolson  used  to  say,  "You  alnt  seen  nothin' 
yet.  Here  Is  another  of  Mr.  Whlttaker's 
*true  facts":  '-^^t  a 

-Our  national  debt  was  Incurred  by  the 
^publican-manufactured  depression  and 
STaUoriTm?  '''°"*^'  "'^^  ^  RepubUcan 

Come;  comet  Who  Incurs  what?  The  Re- 
pubUcans  have  been  out  of  power  for  20 
years.  When  they  left  office  the  national 
debt  was  »22.500.000,000.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
more  than  doubled  It  to  MS.OOO.OOO.OOO  In  8 


years.  The  low  for  the  poet-war  period  waa 
»252,0O0,0OO.0CO  and  Mr.  Truman  will  have 
the  flgxire  up  to  $270,000,000,000  soon. 

On  a  per  caplU  basis  the  debt  represented 
an  obligation  of  $180  in  1933;  it  is  now  near 
$1,700  despite  a  population  Increase  of  28 
million. 

The  general  financial  pattern  conforms. 
When  the  Republicans  were  ousted  frcro 
power  the  bydget  was  $4,600,000,000.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  upped  spending  to  $13,300,000,000 
by  1941.  Mr.  Truman  started  with  $40.0(X).- 
000,000  In  the  flrst  year  of  peace  and  demands 
$84,400,000,000  now.  Taxes?  With  March  16 
approaching  nobody  has  to  be  told.  But 
from  $4,000,000,000  In  the  early  thirties  they 
Increased  to  •7.200.000.000  in  1941.  $40,000.- 
000,000  In  104€.  and  will  reach  $71,000,000,000 
in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

Under  DemocraUc  administration  deficit 
•pending  has  become  fixed  policy  on  the 
theory  that  debt  atUI  take  care  of  Itaelf— may- 
be we  stm  "owe  It  to  ourselves."  In  only 
S  years  has  there  been  a  surplus,  and 
two  of  those  followed  that  "awful  KighUeth 
Congress."  * 

A  20-year  old  Democratic  administration 
can  hardly  pm  blame  on  Its  predeceswar  for 
what  It  has  done. 

^.^JlL^^  *^  Whittaker  ought  to  take  up 
tlddledywlnks. 


Women's  Patriotic  Group  Insitts  m 
Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURt  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICUICaN 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1952 
Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  from  the  Saturday.  February 
23.  1952.  issue  of  the  Leader,  an  Ameri- 
can  weekly  published  at  San  Francisco 
Calif  comes  the  following  editorial 
which  gives  an  idea  of  what  happened 
here  in  Washington  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  these  women's  patriotic  organi- 
zations; 

WoMXN-8  PATaionc  Mxrr  Plmdom  Fight  To 
Finish  Forcxs  That  I^t  To  Cukau.  Rbj. 
CJOM  AND  Speech  ^^ 

(Bj-  Nagene  Campbell  Bethune.  Washlnfton 
legislative  representative.  National  Society 
for  ConsUtutlonal  Security) 
Washington.  February  7.-Much  publicity 

hM  been  given  during  the  past  week  to  the 

^'N^nnlf  n  r^'R"'  '''^^^^"^  Conferei?: 
on  National  Defense,  which  recently  met 
here,  and  the  unscheduled  withdrawal  of  sev- 
eral organizations  by  order  of  Legion  Com- 
mander Donald  Wilson. 

As  one  who  played  a  minor  committee  rola 
fil5 J"  °  TJ^  present  at  the  meeting  (not 
seated  on  the  platform).  I  feel  It  my  duty  to 
inform  the  public  Just  what  happened  and 
the  resultant  reaction  of  the  conference 
members. 

Many  of  the  organizations  which  are  made 
up  of  lineal  descendants  of  American  patri- 
ots, genuine  Americans  In  Inheritance  and 
spirit  and  made  of  the  stuff  of  our  early  set- 
tiers,  were  determined  to  see  that  thU  Na- 
tion, "founded  upon  God."  shaU  not  Onlv 
V^^tJ^^^  concept  but  also  fight  to  the 
finish  those  forces  which  would  not  only 
curtail  our  freedom  of  speech  and  give  away 
our  Nation's  resources,  but  have  made  our 
holy  places  the  unholy  footbaU  of  Interna- 
t  onal  pontics  (both  governmental  and  eccle- 
siasUcal),  have  made  prayera  In  our  schoola 


Illegal  and  unless  checked,  may  forbid  iM-ay. 
era  in  our  homea.  Tbaae  organ  ixatlons  feel 
that  the  safety  of  our  Nation  Is  a  more  im- 
portant goal  than  pollUca— hence  their  ob- 
jection to  speakers  who  would  use  their  pa- 
triotic conference  to  express  propaganda  for 
alien  Ideas. 

The  conference  ha«  In  the  past  years 
adopted  resolutions  (often  over  violent  pro- 
tests) against  foreign  "Isms"  and  foreign  en- 
tanglements— some  especially  Intended  to  re- 
sist all  movements  designed  to  esUhllsh  a 
totalitarian  form  of  government  and  to  re- 
ject any  Idea  of  world  government  which 
would  encroach  upon  American  sovereignty 
They  specifically  objected  to  Dean  Ache-' 
•on  and  his  underUngs  in  the  Bute  Depart- 
ment who  long  have  been  trying  to  domi- 
nate the  conference.  Having  failed  In  this 
conference,  the  8Ut«  Department  Immedi- 
ately began  courting  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

These  national  patriotic  conferences  have 
a  particular  Interest  for  Americans  because 
they  emphasize  again  that  the  !X>llttcal  phi- 
losophy of  our  founding  fathers,  as  expressed 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  Is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
No  American  Is  worthy  of  the  name  If  he 
does  not  have  the  courage  to  sUnd  for  the 
principles  which  has  made  this  country  the 
greataat  of  all  nations.  Timas  may  "hangfr 
but  prlnclplea— never. 

More  questions  were  raised  than  answered 
by  the  withdrawal.     Though  stunned  by  the 
chairman's  edict  that  all  auxUiary  members 
leave  the  room  at  once— and  the  Jewish  or- 
ganizations'  claim    of    discrimination— Mrs 
Jessica  SlatU.  of  Chicago.  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans'  Auxiliary   president,   revealed   earUer 
Uiat  licr  group  could  not  approve  an  antl- 
Acbaaon  resolution  since  It  already  had  pra- 
aented  him  with  a  m«lal— the  oonferenca 
women  soon  found  theU-  voice  again  and  pro- 
tesu  began  to  come  from  every  side,  against 
the  order— «)me  Insisting  it  was  a  choice 
of  patriotism  against   politics,  and  all  de- 
manding   to  know   the   reason   why.     Many 
preferred  to  do  their  own  thinking  Instead 
of  following  the  edict  of  one  person  In  com- 
mand, thus  demonstrating  again  that  ona 
bows   graciously  to  a  Just  Uw.   never  to  a 
must 'law.     The  order  was  so  Irreconcilable 
with  what  Commander  WUaon  had  said  in 
his   splendid   speech   2   nights   before   that 
there  seemed  but  one  explanation,  that  Is  he 
had   learned  of  opposition  to  his   patrl^lc 
speech  and,  unable  to  control  the  opposi- 
tion, he  decided  to  withdraw  the  auxuiarr 
to  prevent  fxntber  trouble. 

However.  It  would  appear  that  this  at- 
tempt to-«hall  we  say.  for  lack  of  a  better 
term— sabotage  the  conference  really  began 
last  November  at  the  meeting  o^  the  advi- 
stnTT  board  where  the  first  vice  president. 
Mrs.  Marlon  Mansur.  failed  to  appear  be- 
cause she  had  not  received  notice  of  the 
meeting,  and  there  were  five  substitutes  for 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  board 

No  one  in  powesslon  of  all  hU  faculttea 
would  envy  Mrs.  David  D.  Good  her  posi- 
tion as  secretary,  raced  with  revolutionary 
changea  on  rules  and  policy,  with  the  lut 
^«-!?~,  "  propowKj  for  the  conference 
mostly  from  the  administration.  Mrs  Good 
at  once  quesUoned  theU-  deslrabUlty  and 
iSInl?;  P*rt'£"iarly  that  of  Margaret  Culkin 
Banning.     When    proof    waa   demanded    of 

^"  iJ?^^*!*^"^'"^^'"^**  ^  ^^  Dn-Amerl- 
can  Actlvltlee  Committee  of  the  House. 
Mrs.  Good  s  courage  was  demonstrated  later 

Sl7«,  .1  "°*  °"*  ^'^'P'"'  °'  *»«  '•port  «^ 
that  of  the  secretary  of  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  which  were  at  variance  with 
copies  sent  from  Legion  headquarters.    AU 

?,°°fL*",  **"•  **"•  °~<*-  *»»o  *»•  b«n  re- 
elected for  10  years  or  so.  for  were  she  and 

the  thousands  Uke  her  wabbling  weaklings. 

we  would  not  today  be  able  to  hold  pubnc 

meetings  where  demands  are  made  upon  our 

Government  and    its   paid  officials   to   take 

heed  of  our  united  protaata. 
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Wanted:  A  Policy  for  Africa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  Mxw  ToaK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  .  EPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 


Mr.  ROOSSVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  and  Uie  Near  East  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  adopt 
a  constructive  foreign  policy  for  Africa. 
In  order  to  ise  able  to  adopt  a  policy 
that  will  help  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism In  central  and  south  Africa,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  all  to  know  more  about 
that  part  of  the  world. 

For  this  rejison,  I  am  plea.sed  to  pla^c 
In  the  Rbcou>  an  article  in  the  March  7, 
1952.  Issue  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Maroon,  by  Calvin  W.  Stillman.  Mr. 
Stillman  is  on  the  social-science  faculty 
of  the  university  and  traveled  exten- 
aively  in  Africa  last  summer. 

Lack  or  Good  AraiCAit  Polict  Mat  Auxmatb 
PomrriAL  Aixjn 

(By  Calvin  W.  Stillman) 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  administration's 
alleged  failure  to  have  an  Intelligent  and 
consistent  China  policy.  We  hear  nothing 
about  any  administration  policy  regarding 
Africa.  The  United  States  needs  an  African 
policy:  Africa  la  rushing  to  the  forefront  aa 
a  problem  In  world  affairs.  Since  Africa  la 
In  politics,  citizens  should  know  enough  of 
the  relevant  facts  to  be  able  to  make  up  their 
minds  and  take  their  stands.  We  In  Chi- 
cago are  fortunate  in .  having  an  unusual 
collection  of  Africa  specialists:  Professor 
Munger  of  University  of  Chicago  geography 
department,  and  faculty  members  at  Roose- 
velt College  and  Northwestern  University.  I 
am  drawing  hf-avlly  on  what  I  have  learned 
from  these  persons. 

The  basic  realities  of  Africa  are  these: 

1.  Nationalism  is  popping  out  all  over 
Africa.  Accumulated  resentment  against 
economic  exploitation  and  cultural  domina- 
tion Is  showing  up  all  over  the  continent. 
This  Is  the  major  fact. 

2.  The  colonial  powers  with  the  exception 
of  the  British,  refuse  to  recognize  the  growth 
of  nationalism  In  Africa,  and  trea*:  Its  mani- 
faatations  with  suppression  and  allegations 
of  communism. 

S.  The  United  States  has  a  vital  Interest 
In  Africa.  We  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  African  columblte  (from  Nigeria), 
cobalt  and  uranium  (from  the  Belgian 
Congo),  and  largely  dependent  upon  sup- 
plies of  copper  from  northern  Rhodesia  and 
southwest  Africa. 

4.  Anything  the  United  States  does  to  as- 
sure supplies  cf  these  scarce  minerals  must 
be  cleared  through  European  powers,  or 
through  Europeans  In  Africa.  Our  supplies 
are  threatened  by  the  blind  reaction  of  Eu- 
roi>e  and  Europeans  to  the  emergence  of 
African  nation  ilism.  With  the  exception  of 
Spain,  every  Airlcan  colonial  power  Is  a  sig- 
natory of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  which 
establishes  the  principle  that  all  will  fight 
or  fall  together.  Tet  we  can  see  our  allies 
undermining  NATO  Interests  In  scarce  min- 
erals, sources  of  scarce  foods  and  fata,  and 
even  the  security  of  NATO  air  bases  in  Africa 
by  the  persistence  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Idea  that  Africans  are  somehow  inferior  peo- 
ple put  on  the  earth  for  the  special  benefit 
of  whites. 


Any  tuggeetlon  from  the  United  States  that 
Europeans  Improve  their  attitudes  toward 
Africans  is  treated  as  Interference  in  mat- 
ters that  dont  concern  us.  Threats  have 
been  made  that  interference  In  African  af- 
fairs would  bring  retaliation  In  lessened  co- 
operation In  the  defense  of  Europe.  The 
need  for  a  clear  American  policy  Is  this: 
Are  we  going  to  let  these  ancient  Ideas  of 
Buropeana  drive  Africa  and  Africans  forever 
from  the  circle  of  our  friends? 

WHTTX  POPUtATION   ONX-rOBTtrTB 

Africa  la  a  continent  with  nearly  200.(X)0.- 
000  people,  of  whom  less  than  5.000,000  are 
ofllclals  and  settlers  of  European  descent. 
Most  of  Africa  Is  dry;  water  is  a  great  short- 
age that  limits  food  production  virtually 
everywhere  except  In  Equatorial  Africa  and 
the  Congo.  There  Is  at  present  barely  enough 
food  being  produced  In  Africa  for  the  In- 
digenous population.  The  vital  resourcea 
which  Africa  does  possess — rare  metals,  cop- 
per, asbestos,  coco,  and  coffee  lands — are  Im- 
portant not  to  Africans  but  to  members  of 
other  civilizations  living  In  other  lands.  At 
the  moment,  Africans  are  not  reaping  the 
benefits  In  dollar  exchange  and  economic 
power  conferred  by  the  resources  they  live 
on  top  of.  "Europeans  are  getting  the  bene- 
fit.   Africans  know  It. 

European  settlement  In  Africa  is  concen- 
trated In  a  few  places.  There  Is  a  large 
group  of  Frenchmen  In  Algeria,  and  there 
are  large  groups  of  Britishers  In  Kenya  and 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Most  Important  of  all, 
there  are  two  and  one-half  million  whites 
of  mixed  descent  In  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  It  can  be  stated  categorically  that 
none  of  these  white  African  communities  Is 
willing  to  budge  an  Inch  from  the  old  Idea 
that  Africaiu  are  there  for  them  to  exploit, 
along  with  the  African  soil  and  the  African 
mineral  deposits. 

VAXTIIfa    COLONIAL    POUCIXB 

Political  Independence  In  Africa  is  pos- 
sessed by  very  few  peoples,  and  at  that  In 
varying  degrees.  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  are 
the  nearest  to  truly  Independent  African 
republics.  Each  expects  support  from  a 
powerful  outside  Interest;  Ethiopia  from 
England:  Uberla  from  the  United  States. 
Egypt  Is  Independent,  but  has  60,000  British 
troops  on  Its  soil.  Libya  recently  was  de- 
clared free;  Its  freedom  Is  bolstered  by  the 
grand  total  of  25  college  graduates,  and  a 
staff  of  British  civil  servants.  Britain  has 
Indicated  a  sense  of  reality  :n  granting  self- 
government  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Is  now 
granting  self-government  to  Nigeria.  The 
Union  of  South  Africa  has  formal  ties  with 
the  British  Commonwealth  which  are  as 
politically  embarrassing  as  they  are  economi- 
cally desirable.  The  Union  accepts  no  dic- 
tation from  London  whatsoever.  Every  other 
inch  of  African  territory  Is  a  colony  of  a 
European  power  (Southwest  Africa  Is  vir- 
tually annexed  to  the  Union). 

Policies  of  colonial  administration  Indi- 
cates several  practices.  At  the  top  Is  British 
policy  of  progress  toward  self-government  for 
every  colony,  within  the  Conunonwealth, 
Next  below  is  the  situation  In  the  British 
colonies  of  Kenya  and  Southern  Rhodesia 
where  colonlal-offlce  policy  must  make  com- 
promises with  bitter  opposition  from  white 
settlers — and  the  embarrassment  of  grants 
of  limited  self-government  to  these  settlers 
In  the  1920's.  At  the  bottom  Is  the  policy 
of  Prance.  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
which  can  best  be  summarized  by  saying 
that  the  Idea  of  self-government  for  Africans 
Is  never  given  official  mention.  In  between 
are  policies  for  trust  territories,  mandated 
under  the  League  of  Nations  and  transferred 
to  the  United  Nations,  which  generally  re- 
flect the  colonial  policies  of  the  trustee 
power,  with  an  upgrading  for  public-rela- 
tions purposes.    The  scattered  British  pro- 


tectorates are  governed  roughly  as  well  as 
those  British  Crown  Colonies  without  sub- 
stantial white-settler  communities. 

XTKrrzD  statss  iccst  oxcidi 
The  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  decfslons  In  1952  which  wlU  establish 
the  pattern  of  an  African  policy.  Will  this 
policy  be  planned  In  advance,  or  will  a  series 
of  Isolated  actions  commit  us  to  a  policy 
without  our  realizing  what  has  happened? 
Here  Is  where  cltlaens,  through  Indicating 
an  awareness  of  th'^  facts  and  values  con- 
cerned, can  let  the  State  Department  know 
that  there  Is  an  Informed  public  opinion  to 
consider. 

The  decisions  that  will  have  to  be  made 
fall  Into  two  categories:  What  to  do  about 
colonial  revolts,  and  what  to  do  about  the 
expansive  ambitions  of  the  Union  of  Soutli 
Africa. 

COLONIAL  REVOLTS  AKX  TSST 

The  easy  answer  In  any  case  of  colonial 
uprising  Is  to  brand  it  a^  Communist,  and  to 
enlist  American  aid  In  suppressing  the  com- 
munism, and  Incidentally  whatever  healthy 
nationalism  may  exist  at  the  same  time.  Re- 
volts can  often  be  averted  by  reforms  made 
in  time;  by  honest  plans  for  Improved  civil 
and  political  rights  for  Africans.  The  Eu- 
ropean powerb  In  whose  hands  lies  the  de- 
cisions concerning  handling  of  African  na- 
tionalism can  be  subjected  to  strong  pressure 
from  the  United  States,  furious  though  it 
will  make  them.  The  State  Department  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  averting  nasty  out- 
breaks In  Africa — ^wlth  possibilities  of  real 
Communist  Intervention — by  exerting  pres- 
sure toward  enlightened  colonial  administra- 
tion. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  Is  cturently 
fired  with  a  nationalistic  expression  of  Ita 
own.  that  of  the  Afrikaans  people  (Boers), 
white  settlers  who  detest  British  policy  of 
eventual  self-government  for  Afrlcana. 
Their  contemporary  statements  and  public 
laws  Indicate  a  vicious  racism  that  makea 
Goebbels  look  paler  than  he  was.  But  a  corol- 
lary of  this  nationalism  Is  territorial  expan- 
sionism. The  Union  has  announced  that  It 
Intends  to  annex  southwest  Africa,  thereby 
subjecting  to  its  tmgentle  racist  policies  the 
175.000  Africans  of  that  sad  land.  The 
Union  has  announced  also  that  it  desires  to 
aim  ex  the  three  African  kingdoms  It  practi- 
cally surrounds,  which  were  established  aa 
British  protectorates  through  solemn  agree- 
ments between  their  kings  and  the  Queen 
Victoria  late  in  the  last  century,  to  avoid 
Just  this  event.  Africans  In  these  territoriea 
(SwazUand.  Basutoland.-and  Bechuanaland), 
hitherto  granted  far  more  human  dignity 
than  their  cousins  In  the  Union,  Uve  In  trep- 
idation that  England  will  turn  them  over 
as  part  of  a  larger  deal  with  the  aggressive 
Union  government. 

UNION   AVOWB   EXPANSIONIST   POLICT 

Sad  to  relate,  settlers  of  British  extraction 
In  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Kenya  Colony 
have  been  embittered  by  British  colonial 
policy  to  the  extent  that  they  are  beginning 
to  look  favorably  upon  South  African  racial 
policies.  There  are  large  Boer  minorities  In 
each  colony.  Cabinet  members  of  the  Union 
Government  have  been  making  speeches  an- 
nouncing the  imminence  of  all  Africa  south 
of  the  Equator  coming  under  the  aegis  of 
their  ideas;  they  hope  also  to  annex  Southern 
Rhodesia.  A  coup  d'etat  is  well  within  poe- 
albUlty. 

April  6.  1952.  Is  the  300th  anniversary  of  . 
white  settlement  In  South  Africa.  The  date 
win  be  commemorated  by  the  usual  speeches 
and  pageants  among  the  whites — and  by  a 
Union-wide  sit-down  strike  among  nonwhlte 
people.  This  will  be  denounced  as  commu- 
nism; requests  will  come  for  American  weap- 
ons to  suppress  the  threat. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIOAK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATiyB 
Thursday,  March  6, 1952 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  granted  to  me 
by  the  House.  I  now  submit  for  the 
rf-cord  a  statement  by  Rev.  Roy  E. 
Manne.  of  WUkinsburg.  Pa.  In  this 
presentation  Mr.  Manne  expresses  views 
which  closely  conform  to  those  of  many 
of  our  citizens,  all  as  evidenced  by  the 
great  protest  now  coming  into  Washing- 
ton from  the  public  located  throughout 
the  United  States,  It  doej  appear  to  me 
that  we  have  followed  policies  which 
have  proven  destructive  to  many  of  our 
established  Institutions  of  freedom  and 
individual  liberty;  that  we  as  a  Con- 
gress by  majority  vote— and  here  I  do 
not  m  any  way  condemn  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  voted  against  such  ex- 
travagance—have been  too  ruthless  In 
assessing  taxes  against  the  people  and  in 
appropriating  funds  far  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  I 
feel  that  the  facts  now  being  uncovered 
by  the  investigating  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  are  sufficient  to  shock 
our  people  Into  action  which  will  result 
In  some  very  necessary  changes. 

The  statement  follows: 

OlDOT    MnCIM   AJtD   TBAOIC    BaBUI.TS 

Wben  tHe  strategist  of  the  parsonage  first 
saw  the  announcement  of  this  sermon  she 
looked  at  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  knew  some- 
thing was  percolating  under  ber  permanent. 
Then  she  said :  **That'8  one  of  those  sermons 
that  wUl  make  a  lot  of  people  mad."  And  do 
you  know — I  believe  she's  right.  And  do 
you  know  something  else?  When  the  ser- 
mon Is  over  and  night  comes,  whether  you 
have  lauded  or  "lambed"  me,  commended  or 
condemned  me,  I  expect  to  enjoy  a  good 
soxind  sleep.  I  am  one  of  those  naive  souls 
who  believes  it  to  be  a  minister's  duty  to 
speak  the  truth  as  he  sees  It,  without  fear 
or  favor.  I  should  like  to  preface  this  ser- 
mon with  two  statements:  First,  I  have 
spared  no  effort,  and  I  have  spent  an  incred- 
ible number  of  days  checking  and  recheck- 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  that  shall 
be  made.  Second,  this  sermon  Is  meant  to 
be  neither  an  attack  on  the  Democrats  nor 
ammunition  for  the  Republicans.  I  do  not 
care  who  is  In  the  White  House,  whether  be 
be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  so  long  as  he 
is  good  for  the  country.  That  la  all  I  want. 
I  am  a  poor  politician;  but  I  love  my  coun- 
try. "Well,"  someone  says,  "if  you  are  not 
partisan,  then  how  ccone  that  in  the  12 
years  you  have  stood  In  this  pulpit  you  have 
criticized  the  Democrats  but  never  the  Re- 
publicans?" Well,  bless  your  heart,  where  in 
Washington  in  the  past  12  years  has  there 
been  a  Republican  In  ofBce  to  criticize?  Said 
an  elderly  lady  to  a  little  boy  smoking:  "Lit- 
tle man,  dont  you  know  you  will  never  be 
President  a  you  smoke?"  To  which  the  lad 
replied:  "That's  all  right,  lady;  I'm  a  Repub- 
lican anyway."  That  Just  about  sums  up 
the  whole  situation. 

onxnmsa  vaasua  visiow 

I  have  in  my  library  a  book  of  synonyms 

and  colloquial  phrases  from  which  I  learn 

that   giddiness   means   "heedlessness,"   "ab- 

■enae    of    mind."    "hallucination."    "brain- 


storm." "disordered  InteUect."  "to  havt  bats 
In  your  belfry."  You  wm  find  my  text  in 
the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  twenty-ninth 
Chapter  oC  Proverbe:  "Where  there  la  no 
Vision,  the  people  perlsb." 


SOCIAUBX    HAS    mVB   ■UOtBUlO 

The  first  tragic  result  of  these  giddy  mlnda 
la  a  very  definite  trend  toward  a  welfare 
state.  It  has  been  conservatlvelv  estimated 
that  during  the  current  year  more  than  $10,- 
000.000.000  will  be  spent  on  social-welfare 
programs.  I  have  said  It  before,  and  I  repeat : 
Whether  we  call  it  the  New  Deal,  the  Pair 
Deal,  the  Square  Deal,  or  Just  planned  econ- 
omy— th<;  name  doesn't  matter — the  reality 
Is  socialism.  In  one  form  or  another  the  so- 
cialistic systtmi  has  been  tried  many  time* 
throughout  history,  and  It  has  ne^er  suc- 
ceeded. I  challenge  anyone  to  disprove  that 
statement.  Socialism  alms  at  a  fuUer  life, 
tout  always  ends  up  in  a  ration.  In  Kagland 
Boelalism  has  given  the  people  false  teeth 
for  free — but  no  meat  to  chew  on.  The  aver- 
age American  works  8  hours  a  day  to  earn 
$10.  while  a  worker  under  the  xSrltlsh  social- 
istic system  must  work  19  ho\irs  to  earn  the 
same  amount.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  so- 
cialism, which  advocates  common  ownership 
of  all  property.  Is  a  workable  idea,  should  be 
on  a  r^iral  party  line  with  seven  other  fam- 
ilies. Compare  your  standard  of  living  with 
that  of  your  grandparents,  and  then  you 
will  understand  why  other  countries  ar* 
covetous  of  ours.  In  a  country  where  a 
newsboy  becomes  a  banker,  a  bootblack  rises 
to  rlchea,  a  black  man  bom  a  slave  becomes 
a  college  president,  a  rail  splitter,  a  printer, 
and  a  bankrupt  haberdasher  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nation,  where  a  poor  man  with 
a  dinner  pall  Is  equally  respected  with  a  man 
in  a  limoiislne.  where  education  is  free,  reli- 
gion unhampered,  and  whe^e  every  man  and 
woman  has  equal  rights — la  there  any  reason 
for  introducing  a  new  form  of  government? 
Vor  my  part,  I  am  glad  I  live  in  a  country 
where  Groucho  Marx  has  more  foUowers  than 
Karl  Marx.  Yet  a  considerable  number  of 
glddy-mlnded  people.  In  the  Government 
and  out  of  it.  are  charting  our  courae  and 
puahlng  ua  into  this  economic  ditch. 

fmaaeuai  obottvs  amo  dolbb 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  methods  toy 
which  we  are  being  shoved  Into  the  welfare 
state?  First,  there  are  certain  groups,  nota- 
bly labor,  farm,  and  veteran,  which  Insist 
upon  getting  their  doles  from  our  Federal 
and  State  treasxirles,  regardless  of  the  blight- 
ing Infiuence  upon  the  general  public  wel- 
fare. Patrick  Henry  once  said:  "Give  ma 
liberty  or  give  me  death."  These  people  sim- 
ply say:  "Gimme."  They  maintain  paid 
lobbies  in  Washington  and  In  our  State  cap- 
itols  to  press  their  claims.  Now,  our  repre- 
sentatives must  run  far  reelection.  They 
fear  defeat  at  the  hands  of  these  pressure 
groups,  so  they  think  In  terms  of  their  de- 
mands, not  in  terms  of  the  wbole  people. 
In  their  greed  for  political  power  and  pres- 
tige, they  place  poUtlcs  above  statesmanship 
and  votes  above  their  country's  welfare. 

oovsRmmrT  amo  bio  busxmuo 

A  second  means  by  which  we  are  being 
plxinged  into  a  welfare  state  Is  the  intolerant 
attitude  of  our  Government  toward  big  btisl- 
necs  and  Its  pathetically  Indulgent  attitude 
to  ard  big  labor.  I  have  no  desire  to  carry 
the  torch  for  either  labor  or  Indtistry.  Both 
of  them  can  stand  plenty  of  reform.  And 
I  'ay  this,  both  to  labor  and  to  manage- 
ment: Go  ahead  and  turn  this  country  Into 
a  continuous  brawl,  and  Ck>vemment  will 
chain  you  both.  But  today  we  have  in 
Washington  some  fiizzy-minded  theorists 
who  have  concocted  the  silly  idea  that  any- 
thing which  prospers  big  business  must 
automatically  be  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest and  injurious  to  the  conunon  man. 
These  people  make  growth  Illegal  and  suc- 
cess a  crime.    They  attack  big  busineas  be- 


ca«.ae  it  la  big.  They  point  a  linlitor  finger 
at  the  profits  of  big  busineas.  everybody 
knows  that  a  worker  who  earned  930  a  week 
in  1939  has  to  get  $51  a  week  now  In  order 
to  have  the  same  amount  of  purchasing 
power.  Yet  they  seem  to  forget  that  the 
stockholder  rrho  got  a  $e  dividend  in  199$ 
now  has  to  get  $10.30  on  the  same  invest- 
ment Just  to  break  even  in  temu  of  our 
pro ent  faltering  greenbacks.  Moreover,  our 
Government  today  Is  getting  two  and  one- 
fotirth  times  as  much  money  out  of  tmtinaaa 
as  are  its  stockholders. 

MANPOWn  VKBSUS  yiooouTivi  pcwnt 

Today  Ruaaia  la  engagod  in  a  program  of 
aggression  dartgiMd  to  draw  the  whole  world 
Into  Its  slave  emplra.  We  are  not.  and  can- 
not hope  to  be,  a  match  for  Roiala  and  its 
sat^Ultes  in  manpower.  Our  hope  la  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  potential  war  production 
greater  than  all  the  world  combined.  Our 
AjBcrlcan  productlva  capacity  Is  the  moat 
powerful  military  force  in  the  world  today — 
thanks  to  big  business.  Tet  on  the  day  war 
began  In  Korea,  to  use  the  words  of  another: 
"The  Federal  Government  was  engaged  in  a 
spirited  campaign  to  nag  the  American  steel 
Indtwtry  into  a  state  of  nervous  collapse, 
preparatory  to  cutting  it  Into  Uttle  bits  and 
ptooea."  How  can  Government  expect  in- 
dustry to  produce  like  a  giant  but  not  be 
one?  Bow  can  it  with  any  consistency  at- 
tack the  steel  Industry  In  1039  for  being 
overrxpanded.  then  In  1042  attack  It  for  not 
being  large  enough,  then  attack  It  again  in 
19<9  for  being  too  big,  and  then  again  in 
1960  attack  It  for  belxig  too  small?  Little 
wonder  that  Iflr.  Falrteaa  groans  that  "There 
is  need  for  an  accordion-pleated  steel  plant 
that  wUl  contract  oonveciently  under  the 
glowering  eyes  of  the  Department  of  J\istto«. 
a-iT  then  expand  obligingly  in  reapooM  to 
the  demands  of  the  Department  of  Defenae." 
America  can  no  more  survive  and  grow  with- 
out big  business  than  It  can  surrlve  and 
grow  without  small  busineas.  You  cannot 
strengthen  one  by  weakening  the  other. 
You  cannot  add  to  the  atatur*  ot  the  dwarf 
by  cutting  off  the  legs  at  the  giant.  The 
American  system  at  trm  enterprise  la  the 
one  sirstem  left  in  this  world  that  la  not 
controlled  by  power-hungry  politicians.  Let 
us  see  to  It  that  It  !■«  kept  that  way.  Free 
enterprise  la  the  only  system  of  government 
In  the  world  today  that  la  not  on  trial.  If 
It  la  on  trial,  then  why  la  America  being 
called  upon  to  save  tb»  rest  at  the  world 
from  economic  chaos? 

OTTTLAjiuisji  TAzaa 

A  second  tragic  reault  of  the  giddy  minds 
who  are  oontrollinf  our  destiny  is  the  out- 
landish and  intolerable  taxea  which  theae 
tax-crazy  minds  are  lerjrlng  upon  us.  Do  you 
know  that  in  Federal  taxes  alone  we  pay  $300 
per  pertjn  and  over?  These  taxea  we  can  ate 
but  there  are  other  taxea  which  we  forget  be- 
cauae  they  are  hidden.  We  pay  taxes  on 
everything  we  eat.  wear,  and  use.  Hidden 
taxes  now  cost  every  famUy  a  minimum  of 
$700  a  year.  Add  together  both  the  seen  and 
the  hidden  taxes  and  you  are  paying  about 
25  cents  out  of  every  dollar  you  earn  In  taxea. 
Or  let  us  put  It  tbu  way:  Sach  wage  earner 
worka  90  days  out  of  239  working  days  a  year 
Just  to  support  the  Government.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  our  Government  la  spending  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000  every  12  mlnutea. 
which  in  a  year's  time  la  about  $5,000,000.- 
000  more  than  the  value  of  all  the  gold  that 
has  been  mined  in  the  whjle  world  in  the 
last  467  years.  The  interest  we  are  now 
paying  on  our  national  debt  alone  la  more 
than  It  coat  to  run  the  Government  16  yeara 
ago.  I  am  not  begrudging  one  cent  I  am  pay- 
ing for  national  defense,  for  with  Rassla'a 
attitude  as  It  U,  an  adequate  defense  Is  our 
only  hope.  But  I  do  say  that  every  cent  of 
waste  should  be  eliminated,  which  Is  not  now 
the  case  by  a  long  aea  mile. 
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Thoae  to  charge  at  oar  natkmal  defense 
are  criminal  spendthrifts.  When  the  war 
broke  oxjt  io  Korea,  we  were  abocked  to  learn 
that  the  bl  lions  of  dotlars  spent  for  national 
defense  since  the  last  war  had  bought  prac- 
tically notlilng  in  fighting  equipment.  Why? 
Beeatne  TT  cents  of  every  dollar  was  spent 
for  booae^eeplnf  and  operational  ooeta. 
Only  18  cents  of  eac^  dollar  went  for  anna. 
If  our  military  leaders  had  been  heads  of 
corporations,  stockholders  would  have  thrown 
then  oat.  But  taxpayers  are  more  lenient 
and  lary-DilDded.  For  example,  aome  time 
ago  the  Army  aaked  for  t3e,000  tropical  uni- 
forraa.  eostlng  $126  apiece.  That  was  more 
OBtfomw  than  we  had  soldiers  In  our  wbole 
Army.  Or  Uke  another  example.  Some  3t.- 
000  people  work  In  the  world's  largcet  oOce 
buUdlDg.  which  Is  the  Pentagon  In  Wasblng- 
ton.  whom  boslnaas  Is  national  defenae. 
Fifty  perceat  at  the  out-goLig  phone  calls  tn 
the  Pentagon  are  persooal.  with  some  eoc- 
veraations  laattng  half  an  hour.  During 
working  boor*.  retaU  stores  and  abops  In  the 
Pentagon's  concourse  are  Uled  with  em- 
ployees dolag  tbelr  ahopptng  on  Oovemment 
time. 

aranDiBaiFT  wars  that  oagb  ttb 
As  for  Government  expenses   in  general, 
the  waste  of  money  is  enough  to  gag  any 
decant  dtiam.    For  Inatanoa.  the  Federal 
Government  owna  613.607  more  typewrltara 
than  it  hau  people  on  the  payroll  who  uaa 
typewriters  on  a  part-  or  fuU-tlzne  *rr>ili 
that  Is  to  aiy.  the  Government  has  3.6  type- 
writara  fcr  every   employee   who   tises  ooe. 
There  are  :t93.000  Indiana  under  the  Jurla- 
dlctlon   of   the   Bureau   of    tTw^ian    Aflaira, 
which  has  1  employee  for  every  32  Tiuitao^ 
In  Alaska  Uxe  Army  tore  down  a  camp  which 
had   coat  116.000,000.   shipped  the   lumber 
back  to  Seattle.  Wash.;   there  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  took  over  the  lumber 
and  shipped  it  back  to  a  place  10  miles  from 
Its  starting  point.     A  corporation  that  make* 
too  many  oJstakea  goes  bankrupt,  but  when 
our  Government  makes  too  many  f'ttnkw 
It  ralaaa  our  taxea  ao  that  it  can  make  more. 
Last  year  the  aaiount  of  mail  aent  out  by 
the  Government  Printing  Offloe  at  our  ex- 
pense cost  $76,000,000.     This  Included  pam- 
phlets on  such  fascinating  subjects  as  Meth- 
ods of  Catching  and  Kilting  Vagrant  Cata. 
Hew  TO  Tell  the  Sex  of  a  Watermelon,  and 
the    Habits    and    Kconomlc    Statua   of    the 
Band-Tailed  Pigeon.    Fcr  that  aort  of  stuff 
we  pay  $75,000,000  a  year.    A  few  weeks  ago 
a  friend  tn  Washington  sent  me  this  bit  <<f 
interesting  news:  *^eBterday  I  was  In  a  little 
shop  downtown  to  have  a  ripper  put  In  a 
diuss.    The  manager  told  me  be  had  a  girl 
wbo  works  for  him  on  Saturdays  who  also 
WTXics   for   the   Government   at   a   aalary   of 
$4,800  a  year,  and  what  do  you  think  she 
does   for    the   Oowmraent?    She   works   4 
hoars  a  day  serving  coffee."    Knowing  these  ' 
and  many,  many  other  such  facts,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cornea  on  the 
radio  and  urges  every  American  to  tighten 
tUa  belt_/or  the  sake  of  the  Nation,  the  In- 
okieerlty  of  It   all  makes  me  sick  to  my 
stomach. 


TaT71CAN*S    SPSCIAL    PKIVILCGS 

Iforaover,  Mr.  Truman  s  $60,000  tax-free 
ralae  in  pay.  under  the  guiae  of  an  expcnae 
allowance,  gets  me  down.  Be  already  had 
an  expenaa  allowance  of  $40,000.  and  beyond 
that  $1400.000  for  the  expenaea  of  hla  office, 
including  enurtalnment.  I  am  quite  wUl- 
ing  to  pay  my  share  of  taxes,  whatever  they 
may  be.  but  Harry  8.  Ttuman  ia  not  paying 
his  share.  If  you  and  I  are  to  be  taxed  until 
it  hurta.  then  Mr.  Truman  has  some  achea 
coming,  too.  I  resent  his  special  privilege. 
He  should  be  subject  to  the  same  lawa  of 
income  tax  that  afflict  the  rest  of  iia.  and  If 
the  President  hasnt  the  decency  to  repudl- 
at^  this  graft  from  bis  poIltlCHi  gang,  then 
public  opinion  ahould  compel  Congress  to 
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repeal  it.  Widespread  proteata  against 
spendthrift  goTemment  are  long  overdue, 
ar  'i  such  protests  must  be  f  oUowed  by  action 
on  our  part  If  tb»  parll  of  bankroptoy  Is  to 
be  avoided. 


But  now  for  the  qmaatlop  of  Mr.  Truman 
versua  General  MaeArtbur.     Was  Ifr.  Tni- 

nuui  within  his  rights  when  he  dismissed 
the  general?  or  course  he  was.  With  the 
pottelas  at  the  two  man  dlSartiig  m  they  do. 
there  was  no  iX-taar  poaalble  actkm  open  to 
the  Praaldent.  Any  talk  about  impetiching 
Mr.  Truman  for  his  act  U  pure  poppycock, 
which  thoae  who  started  the  talk  well  knew. 
But  certainly  the  President  could  have  fired 
the  general  wth  some  semblance  of  dignity 
and  decency.  The  petty,  childish,  vindictive 
manner  In  which  Mr.  Truman  dismissed  the 
general;  the  aendlng  of  hla  notorloua  court 
Jester.  Harry  Vaughan.  to  meet  one  of  the 
half  doaen  inunortaJ  geniuses  of  om*  tilstory; 
sulking  alone  In  the  White  House,  is  not  an 
admirable  picture  and  certainly  Is  unworthy 
of  a  Preeldent  of  the  United  SUtea.  All  talk 
about  impeaching  Mr.  Truman  Is  sheer  non- 
aense.  But  Mr.  Truman  could  never  perform 
a  greater  servioe  to  his  country  than  to  re- 
elgn.  It^  a  tragedy  too  deep  for  tears,  that 
fmclng  the  world  crisis  we  do  today,  we  are 
under  two  men  so  disdained,  so  disrespected 
aa  are  Mr.  Tnunan  and  BCr.  Acheson.  We 
have  never  had  the  like  of  It  before  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

TH>  vaBKamrr  and  trs  vmmwuo.  oasrnuataB 
I  shall  never  forget,  so  long  aa  I  live,  the 
day  when  General  MaeArtbur  addreewd  Oon- 
greaa.  The  contraat  between  the  poise,  the 
dignity,  the  mental  brUliaDcy,  the  august 
rtatatnanahlp  of  General  MacArthur  and 
the  swaggering,  crude,  earthy.  Ill-tempered, 
unitttelllcent  lltUe  man  in  the  White  Uoxmrn 
Is  pitiful.  The  one  symboUaed  dignity  of 
apeeeta.  greatoesa  ot  soul,  moral  and  spiritual 
grandeur;  the  other  dirty  vulgarity,  llttlenaaa 
of  soal  and  preaeni-day  political  WMhing- 
ton  with  ita  inlluenoe  peddlera  and  tta  tolcr- 
anos  of  moral  shoddineaa  in  oOdal  eonduct. 
The  one  symbolised  the  moral  and  spiritual 
helghu  to  which  we  aa  a  people  had  once 
attalnad:  the  other  the  moral  and  sptritual 
degradation  into  which  we  as  a  p^^yie  are 
now  fsOlen. 


wiTHiif  ms  ticms 
I  have  said  that  Mr.  Truman  was  within 
his  rights  when  he  fired  General  MacArthur; 
bat  1  do  not  say  he  was  right.  By  that  I 
mean  Mr.  Truman  either  had  to  fire  General 
MacArthur  or  Secretary  of  State  Denn  Ache- 
son,  and  he  fired  the  wrong  one.  Who  bolda 
the  right  policy— General  MscArthtir  or  Dean 
Aeheaon— Is  a  matter  of  opl-lon.  But  so 
f>r  aa  I  air  concerned,  I  prefer  to  cart  my 
lot  with  General  MacArthur.  who  Is  our 
gr«teet  authority  In  Asia,  and  not  Dean 
Acheeon.  who  la  of  British  descent,  and 
whoae  policy  is  completely  tied  to  the  tall 
of  the  British  Uon.  If  Dean  Acheson  is 
rieht  In  this  Instance,  he's  breaking  a  prece- 
dent. If  ever  we  have  a  worse  foreign  poMey 
than  we  now  have.  Dean  Aeheaon  will  give 
It  to  as.  Don*t  forget  that  It  waa  Dean 
Achason  wbo  only  a  few  mootha  ago  publtdy 
wroU  off  Formoaa.  And  if  that  policy  baa 
txyw  r>.ally  changed,  we  can  thank  General 
Mac^nhur  for  creating  a  public  opinion  tba* 
wUl  not  permit  giving  up  Pari 


OBifXuu.  mac  aitrtti'b  coimamoH 
General  MacArthur  holds  that  the  only 
reajon  for  fighting  a  war  is  to  win  it;  and 
that  the  only  way  to  win  the  Korean  war  la 
to  bomb  Red  China's  supply  basea  in  i^^n- 
chtirla.  Furthermore,  he  holda  that  the  600.- 
000  troopa  of  Nationalist  China  ahould  ba 
permitted  to  fight  on  our  aide,  wia  con- 
tention la  that  the  vague  and  vacillating 
pollclea  of  the  State  Department  and  the 


PrssMlent  eonsUtute  a  waste  at  time,  money 
yd  life,  aad  that  our  Amerlcai^  bora  are 
dying  wl«i  their  handa  tied,  and  vrtthoiit  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  for  what  they  $r« 
dying. 

DSAH  AC^BOHl  comxaiiow 
Mr.  Acheaon's  ■^^"♦^ntlnn  la  that  If  we 
bomb  enemy  aupply  baaea  la  Manchuria,  it 
will  start  an  all-out  war  with  Bua&la. 
Whether  thla  would  be  the  case  or  not  is 
anybody's  guess.  But  Mr.  Truman  took  the 
responsibility  for  that  gamble  upon  his  own 
shouldeis  when,  wtthotrt  the  concent  of  Con- 
gress, he  sent  our  troopa  into  Korea.  But 
General  MacArthur'a  giteoa  U  *79o."  And 
again  I  cast  my  lot  with  the  General  because 
his  logic  is  good. 

IB  WAB  WITH  BOBBIA  mVITABLXV 

It  must  '»e  ob'^ous  to  almoet  everyone  that 
an  all-oot  war  with  Etoaala  la  inevitable.  ' 
Perhaps  the  word  inevitable  Is  too  absolute, 
so  let  me  say  the  odds  are  99  to  1.  My 
own  prediction  la  that  It  will,  occur  some 
time  between  next  October  ackd  the  end  of 
1964.  There  are  thoae  who  aay  that  the 
loagar  the  war  la  held  off.  the  bctutr  pre- 
pared we  shall  be  to  face  it,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  But  the  argument  egalnsC 
such  logic  la  that  Buaaia  calls  her  own  shota. 
She  strikes  when  she  feels  the  situation  la 
advantageous  to  her,  and  when  that  time 
comes  she  will  not  watt  for  an  excuse  to 
wage  an  all-out  war— she  will  make  It.  Tliat. 
without  a  aingle  ezcepUon.  baa  ever  been 
the  practice  of  Russia. 

THB  UmTEB  STATXa  WAX  IM  KOBSA 

They  call  the  war  in  Korea  a  United  l$a* 
tlons  war.  It  la  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  to  a 
Dnltad  States  war.  If  it's  a  United  Ifatioaa 
war,  where  la  Great  Britain  Where  la  Can- 
ada? Where  is  Prance?  Where  Is  Italyf 
Where  Is  Nehru's  India?  We  have  250.000 
men  In  Korea.  Great  Britain  has  13.000  azMt 
India  ts  represented  by  an  ambulance  unit. 
If  the  United  SUtea  baa  to  provide  aU  tha 
men.  all  the  money,  all  the  arma  for  the  war 
In  Korea,  then  It's  a  United  State*  war.  Tha 
United  Nationa  do  the  talking;  our  American 
boys  do  the  dying.  To  date,  our  American 
casualties  number  66.000. 


BKLAVO'S  naaTABBLT  fOLXCT 

Furthermore,  while  our  boys  are  fighting 
and  dying  it  la  heartbreaking  to  know  that 
out  at  the  billions  of  dollars  we  are  giving 
Soclallat  Itegland  she  is  using  millions  and 
milllona  of  those  debars  to  produce  and  sup- 
ply Red  China  with  the  raw  material  to  carry 
on  the  war.  If  It  were  not  for  the  suppUes 
coming  to  Red  China  through  the  British 
crown  colony  at  Hong  Kong.  Red  China 
would  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  war.  That  la 
not  my  opinion.  That  Is  the  testimony  of 
General  MacArthur.  That  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  war  In  Korpa  began.  Protestg 
l»«''«been  sent  to  Washington  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And  what  has  been  done?  Noth- 
ing. At  the  present  time  an  etiart  has  been 
made  In  the  United  Nations  to  have  an  arma 
embcffgu  against  the  Reds  declared.  And  who 
do  you  suppose  have  blocked  it?  England 
and  Ftance.  As  the  editor  of  one  of  otu-  pa- 
pers has  pirt  tt:  "A  Secretary  of  State  with 
any  backbone  would  tell  the  British  and 
French  to  get  into  line  or  look  elsewhere  lor 
their  groceries.  But  Dean  Acheson  would  be 
horrified  by  the  very  thought  of  such  a 
thing." 

THB    NAKED    TK  UTH 

The  naked  truth  is  that  wlien  our  decistona 
are  not  mad*  for  us  in  London  and  handed 
to  Washington  by  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
they  are  baaed  on  the  reconuueodations  aud 
the  philosophy  of  such  men  as  Alger  Hisa 
and  Owen  Lattlmore.  True,  Alger  Hiss  is  now 
In  prison.  But  on*  of  his  friends.  Dean 
Acheson.  Is  Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Tru- 
man's Cabinet.  And  another  of  hla  friend*. 
PhiUp  Jeasup.  U  at  the  preaent  time  the  rep- 
reaentatlve  of  the  United  Statea  to  the  Big 
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Four  Conference  in  Parti.  In  Ood's  name, 
when  will  we  Americana  arise,  and  with  a 
might  that  will  not  be  denied.  Insist  that 
such  cowardly  vacillation  shall  cease?  These 
are  perilous  days,  and  we  need  a  giant  at 
the  helm  of  our  ship  of  state — what  we  have 
is  a  pigmy.  There  is  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  politically  Mr.  Truman  has  sealed  his 
coffin  for  the  futxire.  The  question  In  my 
mmd  is  whether  the  Ship  of  State  can  con- 
tinue to  Ooat  until  the  end  of  his  term. 
Ood  sare  us. 


A  New  Birth  of  Freedom 


Tribate  to  GerfynuB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

—  OF  PtrntSTLVANlA 

IS  TEX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1952 

IZr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle taken  from  the  Times-Leader,  the 
Evening  News.  Wilkas-Barre.  Ito.,  on 
February  22.  1952,  entiUed  "Tribute  to 
Clergyman": 

TaiBUTZ  TO  Clxbctmak 
What  was  intended  to  be  a  parish  testi- 
monial for  Rev.  Anthony  Q.  LewandcwsJcl. 
who  was  transferred  recently  from  St.  Marys 
Church.   Nantlcoke.   to   St.   Mary's   Chiu-ch. 
Swoyemiie,  has  developed  Into  a  community 
tribute.    The  affair,  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Bedington  in  WUkes-Barre  on  Sunday  night, 
will    be    Nantlcolce'8    way    of   expressing    its' 
gratitude  to  an  outstanding  clergyman  who 
has  labored  there  so  faithfully  for  a  quarter 
century.     It  is  not  a  case  of  saying  "fare- 
well," for  Nantlcoke  has  no  Intention  of  sur- 
rendering Its  claim  on  thU  adopted  son  who 
la  as  much  a  part  of  the  city  as  Main  Street 
Even  though  duty  has  called  him  elsewhere 
old  ties  will  not  be  severed. 

A  native  of  Poland  and  a  prot«g*  of  the 
Rev.  Jame  E.  Oryczka.  of  Kingston.  Father 
I^wandowski  is  generally  recognized  m  one 

^♦v  M     IP"^^^    priest*    in    tha    Roman 
Catholic  Diocesa  of  Scranton.     Possessing  a 
brilliant  mind,  he  was  graduated  net  only 
with  high  honors  in  college  and  seminary 
but  he  covered  the  courses  In  half  the  time 
He  has  not  lost  his  zest  for  knowledge,  add- 
ing to  his  fund  through  extensive  travel  and 
reading.     Rarely  a  year  passes  that  he  does 
not  head  for  Canada.  South  America,  or  some 
distant    land    w!th    camara    and    notebook 
sharing  his  experiences  with  colleagues  in 
the    priesthood,    parishioners,    and    friends 
upon   his  return.     This  erudite  gentleman 
of  the  cloth,  incidentally,  is  the  master  of 
Ave  languages  and  an  orator  of  distinction 
At  St.  Marys  in  Nantlcoke.  Father  Lewan- 
dowski  has  left  a  lasting  mark,  not  only  in 
the  form  o:  an  Impressive  building  program 
and    spiritual    accomplishments    of    a    high 
order,  but  in  other  spheres  of  activity     In 
the  field  of  welfare,  hs  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  community.    Scores  of  young 
men   and    women   have   him   to   thank   for 
college   educations.     Countless  others   were 
placed  In  jobs  through  his  efforts.     His  per- 
sonal  rharltles   are   a   stimulating   story   in 
themselves,  not  Just  in  Nantlcoke  but  amona 
the   refugees    In   Mexico   and    other    places* 
Clergym-n.   in   need   of  a   helping  hand   to 
solve  their  problems,  have  turned  to  him 
frequently. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  individ- 
uals of  other  faiths  Insisted  on  participating 
K.^v^w  *««^l™°n'al  The  high  regard  in 
Which  he  is  l.-ld  goe»  beyond  boundaries  of 
religion  4nd  natlOLality  and  with  good 
reason.  " 
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HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OKBGOir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1952 
Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  undar 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  excellent  address  delivered 
In  Portland.  Oreg..  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt, 
well-kii,own  radio  commentator  of  sta- 
tion KOIN: 

A  Nsw  Both  or  Pbzidom 
(By  James  Wyatt) 

A  new  birth  of  freedom  is  something  which 
is  goinc  to  take  shape  for  millions  of  people 
upon  this  earth.  This  fact  has  been  clouded 
by  much  of  the  confusion  and  fear  and  propa- 
ganda that  has  dominated  the  reported 
events  of  this  period. 

An  overdose  of  political  shouting  has  deaf- 
ened our  ears  and  confused  our  minds  about 
the  larger  developments  which  are  taking 
shape. 

A  billion  people  in  Asia— about  lialf  the 
population  of  the  world— face  an  entirely 
new  era  of  their  development. 

Half  of  Europe,  the  eastern  half,  a  place 
which  has  never  really  known  what  we  call 
freedom,  is  today  seething  under  the  Ruaaian 
heel.  The  tyranny  they  know  today  Is  worse 
than  the  serfdom  they  knew  before,  and  their 
sph-lt  of  revolt  pJ  though  held  in  restraint  U 
potentially  greater 

The  persoimei  of  the  Russian  secret  police 
Is  iO  or  20  times  that  under  le  Czars  and 
they  have  theh-  hands  full  checking  Incipi- 
ent insurrections. 

The  Russian  empire  in  Europe  is  held  to- 
gether by  a  vast  army  of  police,  spies,  and 
informers.  It  u  rotten  to  the  core  and  car- 
ries the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

The  people  are  constantly  being  told  today 
that  we  are  on  the  defensive  against  this 
thing  Called  communism,  since  when  h  s 
this,  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth,  been  on 
the  defensive? 

Everybody  knows  we  need  military  forces 
But  military  force  alone  will  not  win  the 
etniggle  agalnct  communism.  The  way  to 
meet  aggressive  coaimunlsm  Is  with  an 
equally  aggressive  salesmanship  of  our  own 
sound  ideals  of  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  sort  of 
V-isic  morality— morality  which  should  rise 
in  public  clamor  of  indignation  at  the  graft 
and  corruption  which  is  expoeed  daijv  in 
Washington. 

For  if  our  o^m  house  Is  not  put  in  order 
how  shau  we  propose  to  put  the  world'a 
house  m  ordei?  The  danger  that  ws  face 
from  within  is  the  real  danger.  The  danger 
from  without  U  much  more  conjectural  and 
Imaginative. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  propaganda  mUls 
run  ceaselessly,  and  they  operate  on  the 
theory  that  the  public  is  stupid  and  afraid 
The  proferred  cure-all  is  to  spend  another 
bUllon  and  one  hundreC  bUllons  ere  doom 
falls  upon  our  benighted  heads.  Yet  the 
inflation  caused  by  his  prodigious  Govern- 
ment sp««ndlng  Is  already  one  of  the  gravest 
dangers  facing  our  people  today. 

Representative  Waltkb  NoaaLAO,  of  Oregon 
recently  uncovered  a  long  list  of  certain  wayi 
in  which  Government  money  is  squandered 
Some  were  so  fantastic  as  to  be  actually 
funny.  One  had  t^  do  with  a  study  of 
neuroses  in  goats.  Another  was  the  study 
of  unconscious  factors  In  coiirtshlp  and  mate 
selection.  Of  this  Nobslab  said  he  was  told 
that  agency,  to  which  the  grant  was  made 
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stated  it  was  trying  to  uncover  some  hl:2den 
traits  that  lovers  don't  know  they  have. 

And  mind  you.  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on. 
while  we  are  being  told  that  tlie  very  iUe 
of  democracy  is  at  stake.  Let  us  pause  for 
a  moment  to  reexamine  this  word  "de- 
mocracy." 

The  founding  fathers  of  thU  Nation  spe- 
cifically avoided  mention  of  the  world  "de- 
mocracy." in  either  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states,  although  they  were  well  aware  of 
previous  experiments  In  popular  rule.  They 
hitched  their  wagon  to  a  higher  star. 

The  authors  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  set  forth 
to  uphold  the  inalienable  rlghu  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  under  Almighty  Ood. 

William  Penn.  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vanU.  set  the  original  pattern  of  American- 
ism. He  said.  "Thoee  people  who  are  not 
governed  by  God  wlU  be  ruled  by  tyranU." 
Two  centuries  after  Penn.  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  ruled  "This,  the 
United  States,  is  a  religious  people.  Hu* 
is  historically  true." 

There  is  no  reference  to  democracy  in  the 
constitution  of  any  of  the  48  States,  and 
**  '^J?*"  8Ute  constitutions  open  with  an 
ezpreMlon  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  bleflsings  of  clvU  liberty,  and  a  hope  for 
th»f  bleasing  of  Its  continuance. 

This  Is  a  very  significant  point.  The 
founding  fathers  of  America,  and  the  subse- 
quent founders  of  the  SUtes.  believed  In 
the  reUglous  conscience  of  all  citizens  as  the 
foundation  stone  of  Americanism. 

This  system  is  unique  in  the  world.  I 
know  of  no  counterpart  elsewhere. 

When  we  understand  this,  we  are  able  to 
see  why  so  many  of  our  well-meaning  at- 
tempts to  spread  so-called  democracy  to  the 
world  liave  failed 

But  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adama. 
never  used  the  word  Uncoln  in  hU  claaate 
masterpiece  at  Gettysburg  referred  to  "thie 
Nation  under  Ood." 

So  It  U  well  to  emphasize  the  fundamental 
spiritual  importance  of  otir  freedom. 

We  need  again  the  faith  of  our  founding 
fathers  at  this  Nation  s  birth  of  freedom 
The  spirit  of  advance,  not  of  defense  • 
fruitful  vision  of  ideas,  an  ennoblement  ot 
spirit  to  rise  above  the  floundering  futility 
of  fears  that  may  be  as  much  fancied  as 
factual.  Yet.  so  often  today,  in  the  dark 
abyss  of  the  public  thought  there  looms  an 
element  of  despair.  Some  people  feel  that 
they  are  riding  the  whirlwind  to  an  unseen 
fate.  We  have  found  the  genius  to  split  the 
atom,  but  not  the  genius  to  unite  men. 

We  must  elevate  our  thinking  above  the 
dark  levels  cf  temporary  emotlonalUm  and 
v*ew  the  grander  concept  of  life  Itself  else 
we  shall  become  lost  in  the  tangled  Ubv- 
rinth  of  poUUcal  propaganda. 

The  defensive  position  of  "stopping  Bxis- 
sla"  is  not  enrufeh.  We  need  an  aggressive 
and  imaginauve  vision,  to  extend  the  band 
of  friendship  to  people  who  want  to  stand 
en  their  own  feet. 

I  sometime  think  there  is  too  much  tilUna 
at  miUtary  windmills,  and  we  may  flnd  our- 
ee.ves  swallowed  by  s  mUltary  Frankenstein 
of  o.^  own  creation  unless  we  get  back  those 
basic  American  fundamentals. 
We  should  well  remember  that  our  impov- 

r'i'ii'lL*'""  '"  *^°P*  *"  t«««y  impover- 
ished because  of  war.  Great  Brluin.  which 
once  policed  half  the  world.  U  now  reduced 

fn  »^^«*U^?^^  ^^^  emerging  as  the  victor 
in  two  World  Wars. 

The  ancient  King  Pyrrhus  of  EpUnis  said 
after  winning  a  battle  against  the  Romans: 
One  more  such  victory  and  I  am  utterlv 
undone."     We  call  It  a  "pyrrhic  victory  " 

.T^P***"  ^^  ^^°^  !«*<»  but  to  the  grave." 
said  Thomas  Gray  in  his  famous  Ele^  in  a 
Country  Churchyard.  »J  »"  • 

"What  is  needed  today  u  to  arouse  the 
high  conscience  of  America  and  in  turn  the 
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conscience  of  aaankiiid.  Aooept  what  you 
WW  of  ttoe  military  iternaeitiea.  but  to  IniaC 
solely  In  tank  or  atom  hf—h.  is  at  beat  « 
perilous  trust  la  a  new  sort  at  H^lnrtt  Una. 
It  is  ao  mxtmttaau  tat  pragreMlve  Ideaia  aod 
a  desire  to  serve  the  purpose  of  humanity. 

For  H*  ns  i  etneuibet  amM  an  the  ftwore 
of  the  fieuated  wtnds  of  btsiory.  calm 
thought  al«n«  remains.  It  ts  that  faith  of 
whlck  KIpUng  wrote: 

*The  tnmolt  and  the  ataontiag  dies. 

Tike  captains  and  Che  kli^s  depart. 
atlU  stands  UUi^  anctaat  aaolAee 
An  humble  and  eontrltc  henrc" 
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There  la  an  aid  aaylng  ttant  the  ooucae  at 
empire  movm  amtiiaicl  eii  hMory  faM^ely 
bears  ttrts  out.  The  wejtwaid  Ode  at  ennHie 
has  |uit  about  circumnavigated  the  globe. 

Uora  ttiaa  t)mU  tke  people  on  earth  1H«  la 
Asia— and  today  they  are  supremely  con- 
scious of  a  new  turn  In  Wstory. 

The  old  concept  '*  the  westerner  that  an 
Asiatic  is  sort  of  subhuman  must  glre  way 
to  a  better  undentandtng  of  thoee  hopes  and 
aspirations  which  will  wiake  tiie  pea|ile  ot 
Asia  ow  fttanda— and  no  kmssr  view  us  with 
susplekM.  Oefx.  Albert  IPf^faryai.  auciicr 
or  the  onre  siiiirieiw  d  Wedesieyer  refxvt. 
stated  bluntly  that  American  policy  ia  Asia 
Is  a  vacuum. 

And  Oen.  Ooagtas  MecArtbor  toM  Ooa- 
Srsas,     I'tiere  te  iw>  pOMcy." 

Events  of  the  last  n  yean  ended  Cbe  era 
of  wMte  ■upreraeey  tn  Asia.  Ttw  i^atle  haa 
cmei^id  with  a  new  aaase  at  equality  and 
Indepaadeoee. 

Vlnoant  Shsean  wrote  tbeae  words  In  hia 
book.  Lead  Kindly  Ufht.  which  Is  about 
Oandhi.    He  salC: 

"The  life  of  the  Wcetem  World  has  given 
iot  lUcbHLdwn  a  sanae  or  axtemai  power 
which  is  in  irjtnj  rwpeeSs  dalnslve.  It  ixaa 
a  way  of  alipp<r«^  from  tXi»  grasp  when  it  is 
moat  D«fC-^.  Its  most  rtapdendent  suc- 
OTMSi  fall  to  aaMafy  aa 
of  wblolt  tnankind  has  aeen 
ttroqgh  en  tlie 
or  lift  (in  at  l^ast  eom*  of  Ms  aspeets)  ttat 
tt  be  good,  be  *rac.  and  be  beavttfol. 

'  Wlieu  we  sar^ey  the  rwta  we  liave 
of  half  the  world.  w«  cannot  feel  penes 
In.     (Today)   tbe  nntloa  atartm  or  our 
ise^j  appear  ^o  be  dtvMed  tato  two 
grrrapB,  tn  wh^cb  tlw 
at  VBB^  eflorli  Is  taken  to  be  the 
tkm  of  destiny. 

Tfx  nnny  yeaia  I  baw  doabted  tbla  view 
of  Hfe.    I  now  T«]eet  It 
qtio<a»hHi  Is  from  Vineeat 

The  braab  talk  of  Oromyin  and , 

and  aome  of  the  louder  utterances  ttaat  basa 
from  oar  aide  are  mere  chaff  In  ttie 

to  Whoa  famlae.  peattlenee.  flood. 
a  ba<M  of  flee,  or  a  dytag  donkey  la  tbe  dlT- 
fereaoe  IwHaaeu  IMs  aad  dmth. 

We  talk  ahont  taiwlgn  pottey.    A  f< 

tboae  tbli^B  are  the  taetm  of  ttfe  to 

of  tba  fosaigacrs  oa  earUi. 

ttoan  tbe  aqoator  aad  povsrty  of 
people  on  earth  are  thair  mranlng 

It  offers  a  sense  of  Importance  to 
re  known  little  bat  daapatr  aad 
Ua  pramlaes  may  be  aleked 
at.  bat  tbey  are  a  hope  of 
to  people  erbo  baae  no  bope.    Aldoas  fTasiay 

to  wbleh  any 


Tbe  world  la  toaida«  «ar  tte  klad  of 
sbtp  tbat  aeea  tbe  aav  Mrtb  of  fkaedaea 
dawatoB  aaid^aldm  tbe  dmdiiy  of  that  Mrtb. 

PakUtan  esc  wrestUnc  wltb  tbe  biztt  pabw 

ef  tbeir  aew  puHtkal fraedaia.  SAJMana^ana 

in  the  Arab  States  of  the  ICoalem  world  are 
being  wooed  by  Riis^la.  because  they  despair 
of  getting  the  attentive  sympathy  of  the 


Ualem  this  vaevam  Is  flUed  by  tbe 

helping  band  of  friendahlp  from  the  west,  tt 
will  be  Oiled  by  the  extended  hand  of  paeudo 
friendship  I^om  communism. 

The  vacnum  to  our  foreign  policy  which 
has  aHenated  the  affections  of  Asia  Is  a  Tae- 
UOK  at  tdeaa.  oaosed  by  our  ovterempbasls  on 
force  and  money.  Trae  trtandshlp  eannot  t>e 
bought  arlth  nooey.  no  matter  how  many 
biniOM  are  spent  As  to  force,  here  let  me 
quote  from  Oen.  Albert  Wedemeyer: 

"To  meet  such  a  challenge  we  most  not 
rely  on  guns  alone,  torn  on  creative  weapons 
aad  aptrltual  foroaa.  For  it  la  not  mougb  to 
capture  and  eootrol  men's  tudlea.  We  must 
capture  and  inffuanee  tbeir  itearu  mwI  minds. 

"All  the  money  in  the  wcrld  c  auiot  sub- 
stitute for  courage  and  good  faith.  All  our 
protestations  of  good  intention  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  deeds. 

•^e  shall  never  summon  the  enwgy,  and 
genlua.  or  inspire  the  faith  of  free  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  until  we  can  muster 
U*«  eou«y.  fctnlus.  and  faith  of  the  Amerlciai 
people  in  the  tradlUons  of  the  three  greatest 
human  documents:  the  Constitution,  the 
BlU  of  Righto,  and  the  Declaration  cf  Inde- 
pendence. 

"For  ulUmaleiy  It  is  not  mciely  a  question 
of  whether  or  ziot  our  military  might  shall 
prevail  It  Is  a  quastlcji  of  whet2ier  our 
faith  1*  stranger,  whether  cur  objectives  in 
the  fields  of  human  endeavor  capture  man- 
kind's aUegiance.  The  choice  lies  with  our- 
•rivaa.  and  the  time  in  which  we  can  aoake 
it  is  limited. 

"We  Americans  can  dlacuas  at  great  length 
the  winning  of  wars  in  remote  areas  of  the 
world,  but  it  will  all  be  la  vain  if  we  do  not 
keep  alive  the  principles  of  democracy  at 
home" 

The  more  one  examines  the  world  sttna- 
tlom.  the  more  clear  it  tiecomes  that  a  great 
element  is  lacktog  on  ttie  wwtem  side.  TMs 
element  ts  tnaptratlon. 

A  weakneea  of  the  western  poaitlan  ts  the 
the  waaknoaa  of  being  antlsomethtx^.  •  n  la  ■ 
or  amaXI  avail  to  bristle  with  guns  and  argu- 
metits  in  the  name  of  antteommuntan  If  the 
motlTatlon  ts  only  fear,  and  the  goal  of  ha- 
man  jjogies-s  not  held  In  view. 

For  Its  part,  the  Communist  world  wavm  a 
banner  of  pamaOo  hope  to  underprtrlleged 
people  around  the  world,  who  figure  tJiey 
have  nothing  to  lose.  Under  the  gaming 
heraldry  of  its  premises,  the  people  may  trade 
over  from  polttlcal  corruption  into  poinical 
slavery.  i»ut  that  is  somethtng  that  they  find 
out  later. 

What  la  offaied  to  tbem  at  flrst  Is  tbe  bright 
hope  of  fiomaninat  promisee  against  the 
baekground  ot  meanlnglaae  Uvea.  Tlae  waat 
hMB  mmjI  yet  offwAd  tiaeaa  a  rtval  '"-^'rutlrm 

The  bright  hahner  ot  human  dlgni^  *«/i 
freedom  which  should  be  unfurled,  has  b»- 
ocane  Joet  eoBteabeK  along  tbe  nUiltarr  ae« 
Moably  Ur^ 

But.  in  this  Nation,  un^  Oud.  leadecaiaip 
la  aot  ooaflned  to  a  Um  men  ta  blgh  piaom. 
It  RBto  la  tbe  soiaialffa  will  of  every  indi- 
vidual dtisen  to  arouse  hXa  oam  oonaloacee; 
to  aleviUe  bt<:  own  faith  in  those  jvlndplas 
which  he  icDoa»  to  i»e  eadurlng  ^«d  true. 

Bar  a  nattoa  te  the  eonaciaace  of  Us  pntpim: 
aad  what  v  need  to  est  totth  m  a  imtloa 
la  tbe  laeplred  bo^  to  sb^te  tbe  minds  of 
men. 

Many  people  liasc  aald  ^m;  but  what  can 
I  do?"  My  answer  la  etraJgbttorwaKL  Do 
waat  oar  grand  mother  did.  She  aaaataJly 
challenged  a  hardy  pnrlod  wltb  a  etroag 
fiaitb  la  divinity,  an  ^kjhjw^  ]0v«  and  a  moo- 
lato  demand  tbat  bar  -"•MtwrtMa  stick  to 
that  mental  statiu^. 

aba  etark  to  tbe  doebdne  of  vbAoh  fibafee- 
speare  wrote  in  the  play  Julius  Oaeaer — "It  to 
not  la  our  staea,  dear  Brutvis.  but  In  our- 
selves." 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  busi- 
ness of  dictatorship  is  utterly  impossible 
without  thought  control?    If  it  is.  then,  so 


Bupertatledy  Important  to  ooatral  tboi^he 
for  evU  pnrpoaea.  doea  not  tbat  *— r^^ti* 
the  Impcrtanoe  of  oonticIIU^  otw  own 
tiioogbt  for  good  purpoae? 

Ito  quote  tbe  ancietat  proasb  "m  a  maa 
thlnketb  In  bla  heart,  ao  is  be." 

There  U  nothing  In  tbe  law  acd  trmdlttens 
of  this  land  to  make  as  think  of  oofseivea 
as  nntmkMM  pawns,  tnrt  rather  as  free-thlnk- 
iQg  people,  ao  endowed  by  tbe  Mrmlnii  of 
Providence. 

-It  to  aa«  to  tbe  stars,  dear  Brutoa.  but  to 


It  la  Ineplratioo  whicb  lifte  men  from  tbe 
doldrams  of  tb^r  fate  to  beUeve  In  thcee 
caoaes  tor  wbScb,  If  neceaaary,  tbey  staiul 
atme  with  toreb  opralaed  against  tbe  black. 
est  teirar. 

It  wm  act  SO  mueb  to  Kew  York's  massive 
monuments  and  concrete  canyons  that  the 
people  of  this  land  were  taaght  to  look  with 
prtde  aad  bonor,  but  ratber  to  the  Statoe 
ofUberty  In  tbat  hart>or  aad  the  insplted 
vrerdt  of  Kama  Lasaros  fravea  upon  tt. 

••Send  theee,  «ie  hoimlese.  tempest  ttoseed 
to  me.  I  nn  my  lamp  besMe  tbe  goldea 
door." 

■n»ec«nwof  htmnm  dignity  and  freedom 
has  burnlBhed  Wstory^  finest  bonrs.  Vic- 
tory has  not  alwaye  gone  to  the  powerful, 
bat  to  tbe  Inaplred— as  wKh  Wartslngton's 
l>edraggied  amry  at  Valley  Forge,  as.  In  a 
modem  day.  wtien  Winston  Cbmvhill  rained 
hfs  bent  end  bleeding  nation  to  stand  alone 
against  the  eonqnennf  Oenaaa  Oollath. 

Tbe  trampet  can  of  human  tn^ntty  and 
freedom  can  flnd  echoing  Btratas  to  every 
comer  of  tbe  world.  "It  Is  for  us  the  living,* 
«W  IteeOta.  "to  be  dedicated  to  the  great 
work  Urns  far  so  noWy  advanced." 

Theee  Insptratlans  are  the  missing  factor 
in  the  cuTieut  world-wide  straggle  for  ttoe 
minds  of  men.  For  the  best  that  Is  tn  men's 
minds  is  not  nwtlvated  by  either  guns  or 
batter.  It  rises  rather  to  ttoat  cause  wWch 
iwts  meaning  and  purpose  into  life,  and  If 
need  he.  cloaks  death  with  the  mantle  of 
service  and  actalrmnent. 

As  a  small  student  of  history,  it  is  my  ob-  ' 
servation  that  empires  fall  when  they  cease 
to  be  useful  to  the  progress  of  the  race. 

The  graat  tiadltioB  of  ^— — r  freedom  and 
dignity  has  been  born  and  nurtured  by  the 
western  work!  through  the  ilfirkret  vaUeys  of 
the  tumbling  centuries.  This  is  the  worthi- 
ness to  which  w»  ma^  look  with  pride  and 
confldance.  Tbla  Is  tbe  staodard  to  which 
men  may  repair. 

It  lo  the  great  American  tradition  of  the 
foundtag  fbttmn  wbldb  is  tbe  Coant  of  oor 
courage  and  the  real  fortress  of  our  strength, 
to  help  a  new  birth  of  freedom  dawn  upon 
tba  earth. 


BXTENBiON  QV  RBMARKB 

HON.DAlliELJ.FlJ0OD 

nt  TOC  ROCSB  CF  RBFVBSEMTATrVBS 
Wednesdaji.  March  17,  1352 

iir.VUOOD.  Mr  flfcya^f  r.  iinrtrr  icdvc 
to  extend  mg  reatarks  in  the  Rbocab.  I 
wish  to  inciudte  Uk  f  olloaring  aOdre^  tiy 
tbe  HoDoraWe  JoDAS  BodryK,  ooQflul  gea- 
erai  td  Utbuaoia.  ai  the  canuncmont- 
Uoa  ol  tbe  tUrty-foortb  Littiuaoian  In- 
<)evnulenre  Day.  at  Weiaster  Hall,  Nev 
York  City,  on  Febrmany  17. 1M2: 

Brother  aad  elator  Utbaaataaa.  tbe  Idtb 
of  February  is  omr  nation's  most  precious 
holiday,  the  annual  reaiDnnation  of  our  na- 
Uonal  unity.    There  is  little  porpoto  In  an 
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expanded  discussion  of  this  event — Its  mean- 
ing and  gravity  are  known  to  all  Lithuanians. 
On  the  16th  of  February  1918  our  nation, 
through  Its  elected  representatlvec.  daclded. 
and  firmly  declared,  Its  will  toward  inde- 
pendence. Our  entire  nation  took  up  arms 
to  win  that  independence  and  liberty.  The 
thousands  of  ^aves  of  those  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  this  fight,  and  the  several  thou- 
sand living,  injured,  and  Invalided  survivors, 
testify  to  that  will  and  determination. 

Each  year,  the  Lithuanian  Nation  com- 
memorated the  18th  of  February  In  a  solemn 
manner,  until.  In  June  1940,  a  rapacious 
neighbor,  by  stealthy  and  brutal  strength, 
brought  our  nation  into  bondage.  You  who 
have  newly  arrived  in  the  United  States  were 
witnesses  to  these  events  and  to  the  terror 
which  followed  them  and  which  still  con- 
tinues. 

There,  In  our  downtrodden  hom»«lard,  the 
people  cannot  express  their  true  feelings, 
they  cannot  celebrate  the  days  most  precious 
and  near  to  their  souls.  The  Lithuanians 
there  are  forced  not  only  to  forget  the  16th 
Of  February,  but  to  honor  holidays  and 
"heroes"  foreign  to  their  hearts,  the  op- 
pressors of  their  nation,  the  mockers  and 
exterminators  of  their  parents,  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  themselves. 

The  true  Lithuanian  feelings— the  thirst 
for  liberty,  the  loyalty  to  the  Ideals  of  the 
16th  of  February,  are  afBrmed  and  proved  by 
the  brave  Forest  Brothers,  our  partisans, 
and  their  struggles  and  sacrifices.  In  the 
same  way.  the  three  young  fishermen  who 
have  forced  their  way  through  the  Iron  cur- 
tain have  today,  by  theh-  coiu-ageous  action, 
proved  to  the  free  world  the  Lithuanian  will 
for  freedom,  and  that  the  assertions  of  our 
oppressor  that  our  ancient  nation,  with  its 
honorable  past,  could  have  of  itself  requested 
to  become  the  16th  Soviet  Republic,  are 
empty  lies. 

The  duty  of  all  of  us  is  to  continue  the 
fight  for  our  nation's  Uberatlon.  Working 
together  in  unity,  we  shall  win.  and  Lithu- 
ania's resurrection  will  come. 


UniTertal  Military  Traininf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NIW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
stated  on  the  floor    last    Wednesday 
March  5.  I  hope    the    Committee    oii 
Armed  Services  will  report  out  a  UMT 
bin  with  the  committee  amendments  so 
that  a  clear  issue  will  be  presented  for  a 
vote  by  the  Members.    One  of  the  best 
demonstrations  of  a  need  for  a  UMT  plan 
has  been  the  tragedies  caused  by  the  re- 
call to  active  duty  of  World  War  n  vet- 
eran ressrvists  who  are  married  and  have 
children.    If  we  had  had  a  system  of 
universal  military  training  since  1945 
this  would  not  have  been  necessary. 

This  tragic  situation  Is  ably  set  forth 
In  a  very  poignant  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  by 
Mr.  ArthiT  E.  Baker,  upon  the  death  of 
his  son,  an  Air  Force  reservist,  in  the 
Par  East.  I  insert  this  letter  in  the 
RicoRD.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, together  with  a  poem  by  Mr 
Baker  concerning  his  hero  son.    in  ad- 


dition. I  Insert  an  excellent  editorial  on 
this  Issue  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 22  Issue  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Stand- 
ard and  an  editorial  from  the  same 
paper,  issue  of  February  25,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  father  who  returned  his  son's 
Purple  Heart  medal  to  the  President. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Richard  H.  Amberg. 
publisher  of  the  SjTacuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  for  his  leadership  and  under- 
standing of  our  Nation's  best  interest. 

(Prom  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)   Post-Standard 
of  February  22.  1952 1 

Dbad  OI's  Fatbkr  Pleads  rot  Justice 
To  the  Eorros  or  the  Post-Standaed: 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  the  Post- 
Standard  for  nearly  40  years.  I  think  you 
owe  it  to  me  to  print  this  letter.  My  son 
was  killed  in  Japan  last  week,  the  same  day 
his  daughter  was  born.  His  only  son  Is 
nearly  2  years  old. 

He  was  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  He  had 
75  missions  In  World  War  II.  I  do  not  blame 
the  Communists  for  his  death,  but  rather 
the  Air  Force  Itself  and  the  present  admin- 
istration in  Washington. 

It  was  criminal  to  take  him  back  into 
the  service  after  he  had  done  all  that  any 
man  ought  to  be  asked  to  do  tor  his  country. 

He  had  started  to  buUd  his  humble  home. 
He  left  it  unfinished.  Everything  topsy- 
turvey.  We  got  two  rooms  papered  Just  be- 
fore he  was  called  back  a  year  ago.  They 
had  been  living  In  it  as  it  was.  He  wanted 
to  see  how  a  little  of  It  looked  before  he 
went  away. 

FATEIOTIC  FAICILT 

He  hoped  that  he  would  be  given  service 
where  he  would  not  be  In  danger  on  account 
of  hb  past  service  and  his  family.  The 
Bakers  are  a  proud,  patriotic  family.  Our 
forefathen  were  pioneers  in  America,  coming 
from  England  to  Massachusetts  and  lat«r  to 
Cayuga  County. 

None  of  us  beg  for  favors  or  partiality. 
He  took  his  assigned  duty.  He  said.  "I  have 
a  Job  to  do."  He  did  it.  Now  we  have  a  Job 
to  do.  Let  us  do  it  weU.  Had  we  had  uni- 
versal mUltary  training  this  would  not  have 
happened.  He  Is  not  the  first  reservUt  with 
a  family  to  die.  Neither  wUl  he  be  the  last. 
But  It  Is  up  to  us  who  have  been  so  crueUy 
dealt  with  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  end  this 
sort  of  thing  as  soon  as  possible.  I  call  on 
everyone  of  central  New  York.    Help  me. 

HIT  rr  HAto 
Help  me  hit  this  thing  and  help  me  hit  it 
hard.  We  ask  nothing  for  ourselves.  We 
fight  our  own  battles.  But  this  fight  for 
fair  play  Is  too  big  for  us  alone.  Let  us  make 
a  united  petition  of  the  whole  NaUon  If  pos- 
sible. 

Our  dUly-dallylng  Representatives  In 
Washington  are  fiddling  for  votes  while  re- 
sentment burns  higher  in  the  hearts  of  our 
patriotic  citizens.  Let  us  take  up  the  torch 
of  resentment  to  this  kind  of  representation. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  any  boy  go  to  war,  but 
as  long  as  we  let  a  few  men  In  Washington 
tell  ua  what  we  must  do  instead  of  telling 
them  what  we  want  done,  we  will  have  war. 
For  it  is  useless  to  hope  that  the  people  of 
Russia  wlU  be  able  to  obtain  control  over 
their  rulers  for  many  years  to  come. 

How  can  we  fight  for  fair  play  for  other 
nations.  If  we  are  unfair  to  those  who  have 
fought  for  us  unless  we  all  do  our  duty  we 
will  not  long  survive. 

Enclosed  Is  a  poem  of  my  son's  life  as  I 
saw  It.  Please  print  It  so  that  all  his  friends 
may  get  a  copy. 

Yours  for  a  fair  deal  for  those  who  have 
fought  for  us. 

Aethxtb  E.  Bakes. 
Scipio  Center 


AixcN  F.  BAX2X,  Ottb  Hao 

He  only  wanted  what  he  loved  and  earned; 
The  safety  of  servitude  he  spurned. 
He  did  not  ask  for  glory  nor  for  fame. 
When  back  to  us  from  World  War  II  he  cante. 

Too  proud  was  he  to  beg  to  be  releaced 
Prom  the  Air  Force  when  the  war  had  ceased. 
In  the  Reserves  they  forced  him  to  remain; 
He  hoped  that  he  would  never  fight  again. 

He  only  wanted  Jtut  a  little  home 
Where  from  labor  he  could  dally  coma 
To  a  spot  he  loved— he  could  call  hU  own. 
Where  as  a  Bey  Scout  he  to  man  had  grown. 

His  home  he  started  and  began   to   build. 
But  today  that  dream  la  unfulfilled: 
Unfinished    there    b«    left    with    nerraa   of 

steel— 
No  sign  of  pa'n  acroaa  hla  face  did  steal. 

So  back  again  Into  the  service  went 
To  do  his  duty— knowing  what  It  meant: 
Knowing  tha  dangers  te  had  faced  before. 
Hoping  God  would  spare  hla  life  once  more. 

So  back  again  Into  the  Jaws  of  hell- 
In  far  off  Japan  there  to  earth  they  feU. 
In  pain  our  soul  within  us  froaen  cold. 
Stunned  and  appalled,  "He  is  dead.~  wa  ara 
told. 

His  little  family  now  through  life  must  fo 
Without  a  father's  love  and   care   to  know. 
His  only  son  and  daughter  cannot  see 
The  daddy  that  this  hero  planned  to  b«. 

He  only  wanted  loved  ones  and  a  home. 
But  back  from  war  he  will  never  come. 
Even  the  grace  of  Ocd  cannot  prevent 
Death  and  sorrow  when  men  to  war  are  aant. 

(Prom  the  Syracuse  (NT.)  Poet-SUndard  at 

Pebniary  22,  1062 1 

On  the  Osatb  or  a  Heeo 

We  most  sincerely  hope  that  you  wUl  read 
the  leading  letter  In  the  Mornings  Mall, 
published  In  an  adjoining  column,  from  Mr.' 
Arthur  K.  Baker,  of  Sclplo  Center.  N.  T, 
whose  son  In  the  Air  Force  Beeerre,  a  ret- 
eran  of  7S  mUslons  in  World  War  11.  was 
killed   last  week  In  Japan. 

Mr.  Baker  write*  a  definite  period  to  the 
fuay  thinking  and  wlshy-waahy  mentailty 
which  has  been  bombarding  the  Congrev 
recently  with  argumenu  against  universal 
military  training. 

Certainly  everyone  hates  war.  and  every 
person  abhors  the  idea  of  compulsory  train- 
ing of  any  sort.  But  disliking  a  problem 
or  shrinking  from  lu  solution  does  not  di- 
minish it. 

TLe  clear  prospect  la  that  the  preeent  gen- 
era tlona  must  live  in  danger  for  many  year*. 
We  must  be  prepared,  as  our  forebears 
were,  to  meet  a  savage  and  deadly  attack  at 
any  moment.  As  the  initial  report  on  uni- 
versal mlliury  training  so  weU  polnU  out. 
the  return  to  fronUer  conditions  demands 
a  frontier  preparedness.  The  fundamental 
requirement  of  the  present  day  is  that  we 
learn  to  Uve  with  danger  calmly  and  confi- 
dently.  This  can  best  be  provided  by  the 
moral  strength  and  physical  strength  which 
come.^  with  preparedness  through  the  UMT 
program.  ^^ 

The  unpleasant  fact  la  that  there  has  not 
been  a  generation  of  Americans  since  the 
founding  of  oiu-  country  who  have  not  been 
faced  with  the  necessities  of  war.  There 
seems  little  hope  that  our  sons  or  their 
sons,  will  be  any  less  faced  with  the  prospect. 

The  surest  deterrent  to  war  today  Is  to  be 
so  strong  that  no  nation  wUl  dare  to  attack 
us.  This  strength  cannot  be  gained  by  hop- 
ing for  peace,  or  hoping  that  some  suasion 
WUl  deter  the  Russians  from  their  unswerv- 
tog  path  to  rule  or  ruin  the  world  The 
Russians  are  Impervious  to  any  pressure  ex- 
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eept  that  of  armed  might  and  overwhelming 
force. 

Twlee  in  oar  llfetbne.  the  United  BUtee 
baa  been  pathetically  unprepared  for  war. 
W*  threw  away  our  chknoes  for  enduring 
peace  when  we  disarmed  In  precipitate  haste 
after  the  last  war  on  the  fanciful  theory 
that  wars  were  like  an  athletic  contest  which 
were  over,  and  the  score  IrreTocably  put 
Into  tlM  book,  after  the  last  whlatle  blew. 
The  Russians  saw  our  hatred  of  war  and  our 
desire  for  peace,  and  capitalized  on  it.  The 
war  today  Is  a  direct  resxilt  ot  thla 
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UMT  Is  the  only  fair  and  equitable  way 
to  assure  a  Ready  Reserve  for  peace  and  to 
husband  the  strength  which  wlU  dispel  any 
lingering  doubt  whlob  our  friends  and  ene- 
mtaa  may  have  that  we  are  unwlUlng  to  fight 
for  liberty  and  freedom. 

UMT  Is  the  only  way  to  peas  the  burden 
ot  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  that  ultimate 
obligation  of  citizenship,  of  bearing  arms  In 
defense  of  a  community,  which  same,  like 
Mr.  Baker's  son.  have  unfairly  had  to 
aboulder  for  a  second  time. 

The  opponenu  ot  UMT  live  In  a  world  of 
dreams,  not  In  the  deaiAate  reality  of  1962. 
Everyone  hatee  war,  but  the  best  and  surest 
way  to  avoid  It  Is  to  be  prepared  for  it. 
Tboee  who  flood  their  Senators  and  Ooogreae- 
men  with  letters  completely  mlas  the  Issue 
of  the  falmees  of  universal  servlee  In  defense 
of  the  country  because  of  narrow  dreama 
of  paclflctam.  or  In  limited  ob)ectlvenea*  of 
personal  convenience. 

However  much  we  should  like  to.  we  can- 
not get  away  from  the  requirement  at 
strength.  It  la  Inexorable.  When  we  try  to 
eliminate  It.  we  simply  pass  the  Inevluble 
burden  to  patriotic  Americans  like  Mr. 
Baker's  son — pass  to  them  a  burden  which 
should  be  shared  by  every  able-bodied 
amertoen 

The  Senate  committee  Wedneeday  \inanl- 
mously  approved  UMT  for  16-year-olds. 
llMre  Is  no  problem  facing  the  Nation  today 
ot  greater  Importance  to  America,  now  and 
in  the  years  to  come,  than  the  ultimate  pas- 
sage of  this  bm.  It  is  the  fervent,  patriotic 
duty  of  every  sound-thlnklng  cltlsen  to  write 
his  Senator*  and  Congreaaman  to  this  effect. 

[Prom  the  Syracxiae  (N.  T.)   Post-Standard 
of  February  25.  1982] 

Who  Kzllb  CaaLaoir'a  Boh? 

A  father,  whose  son  was  killed  in  Korea, 
returned  his  son's  Purple  Heart  medal  to 
President  Trimum  with  the  words.  "Tou  are 
the  one  who  has  m\irdered  our  son." 

When  the  first  pain  at  grief  has  passed, 
we  do  not  think  that  tiie  father  wlU  really 
believe  that.  A  father  In  his  srarow  la  very 
understandably  not  objective. 

President  Truman  is  not  the  murderer  of 
Harold  Carlson's  son.  He  was  murdered  by 
the  Indifference  and  lack  of  vision  of  160,- 
000.000  Amerlcatu  who,  on  September  2,  1946. 
as  the  armistice  was  being  signed  on  the 
Mtseourl.  began  the  incessan*^  interminable 
clamor  which  led  to  the  complete  disintegra- 
tion of  the  greatest  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Porce  In  history  In  a  matter  of  months. 

Toung  Carlson  was  klUed  in  Korea  because 
we  could  not  read  the  leason  of  history,  and 
left  a  Job  half  done. 

Wars  are  not  won  on  the  Aeli*  of  battle 
alone.  They  are  won  as  well  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  peace,  and  In  the  allnement  for 
aecurlty  which  comes  out  of  them. 

We  won  the  First  World  War  on  the  flelda 
of  France,  and  lost  it  when  we  scrapped  our 
fleet,  disbanded  our  Army,  and  turned  our 
backs  on  the  Leagiie  of  Nations. 

We  won  the  Second  World  War  in  Franoe 
and  Germany,  at  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa,  and 
Iwo  Jlma.  and  lost  It  when  we  did  not  have 
the  wisdom  to  secure  the  peace. 

Wl  lost  It  In  the  Commuuist-insplred  riots 
In  the  Philippines  In  September  and  October 


IMf:  in  the  tliouaands  of  letters  to  Senatora 
and  Oongreasmen  in  the  faU  of  1946  demand- 
ing that  our  boys  be  bnnight  home;  we  loet 
It  when  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
one  no  more  than  the  other,  got  up  In  the 
halls  of  the  Congress  and  demanded  a  re- 
t\u-n  to  normalcy. 

The  people  who  cry  loudest  today  that 
this  is  Mr.  Trtuian's  war,  were  the  very  same 
men  crying  loudest  in  1946  and  1946  that  we 
do  away  with  warlike  things  and  get  on  with 
the  peace. 

There  is  not  a  Republican  nor  a  Democrat 
In  Congress  today  who  was  there  In  194A 
who  did  not  Join  In  the  cry.  But  one  voice 
was  raised  at  that  time,  and  that.  IronlcaUy 
enough,  was  President  Truman's.  But  his 
was  a  plaintive  plea,  not  the  clarion  call  It 
should  have  been.  If  we  are  honest,  we  will 
admit  that  no  one  would  have  listened  to 
him  then.  iu>  matter  what  he  nalght  have 
said,  so  voracious  was  our  appetite  for  peace, 
so  weary  we  of  war. 

No;  Mr.  Truman  did  not  kill  young  Carlson. 
This  young  man,  and  thousands  like  him. 
were  victims  of  the  moral  faUure  of  our 
times.  They  were  killed  by  neglect  of  duty 
and  abandoiunent  of  principle,  by  la"^  of 
vision  and  the  failure  to  read  history.  His 
death  was  ordained  more  than  6  years  ago 
when  we  faUed  to  follow  through  with  our 
victory  and  failure  to  maintain  our  strength. 

Yotmg  men  like  Harold  Carlson  will  con- 
tinue to  be  killed  until  we  recognize  that 
salvation  In  the  world  of  today  lies  in 
strength,  and  until  our  strength,  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  Is  sufllcient  to  deter  aggression 
and  maintain  stabUlty  In  the  world. 


Tbe  Speeck  of  Dr.  Ur  E.  Dobriusky  ob 
the  Aati-SoTiet  Underfrouad  DeliTered 
at  Milwaakce,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

oe  wBooMsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  very  excellent  speech  of  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  president  of  tbe 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  and  professor  of  economics  at 
Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  delivered  to  the  All-American 
Conference  To  Combat  Communism, 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  December  15,  1951. 
Text  of  speech  is  as  follows: 
Tw>    Aim-SoviCT     UmnaoBoaHD — National 

LN  UBPBHUaMCK     AND     SKLF-OOVBUriCBNT     AT 

Staxb 

(By  Lev  B.  Dobriansky) 

For  the  purpose  of  a  laconic  dlscoxirse  on 
antl-Sovlet  underground  resistance,  a  more 
propitious  and  fitting  occasion  than  thla  la 
difficult  to  imagine.  The  very  tenor  of  this 
convention  of  the  All-American  Conference 
to  combat  communism  necessarily  inclines 
ua  to  deliberate  seriously  the  nature,  scope, 
and  Immense  potentialities  of  our  under- 
ground allies  In  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire. 
Moreover,  this  date,  the  ISth  of  December, 
we  observe  as  our  Bill  of  Rights  Day.  com- 
memorating that  historic  December  15,  1791, 
when  the  first  10  amendments  were  append- 
ed as  an  Integral  part  of  our  precious  Con- 
stitution. Siirely  not  to  be  forgotten,  too. 
Is  the  definition  of  the  four  freedoms  that 
was  advanced  by  President  Roosevelt  10  years 
ago  today.     These  notable  events  gave  ex- 


pression to  certain  permanent  principles  of 
human  life  for  the  concrete  attainment  of 
which  courageous  men  and  women  are  today 
struggling  and  perishing  In  the  underground 
chaimels  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  In  one  real 
sense  It  Is  these  Intrepid  and  Indomitable 
fighters  for  national  and  individual  freedom 
that  the  Kremlin  fears  most,  as  witnessed 
conclualvely  by  Its  current,  agitated  protests 
against  that  realistic  provision  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1961  sponsored  by  Repre- 
senUtlve  Cbabixs  J.  Kebsten,  of  Wisconsin. 

B8SNTIAL  COH1BCT  OT  TTNimoaoUNS 
OPBUTIONa   m   TBS  aOVZCT 


A  clear  perspective  and  understanding  of 
underground  operations  In  the  Soviet  em- 
pire presupposes  some  familiarity  with  the 
essential   context  determining  such   activi- 
ties.     For  one.  the  areas  and  the  different 
peoples  Involved  must  be  distinctly  recog- 
nized If  we  are  not  to  friunge  Into  hopelees 
confusion  and  Inane  error.     While  It  la  gen- 
erally understood  that  different  nations  exist 
to  central  Europe,  It  Is  not  equaUy  recognlaed 
that  numerous  distinct  and  separate  natlona. 
other  than  the  Russian,  exist  In  the  wide 
peripheral  expanae  of  the  Soviet  Union,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  Sea  toward  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  in  the  Far  Bast.      In  round 
figures,   of   the   estimated    total   population 
in  the  Soviet  Union  of  202,000,000,  about  92,- 
000,000   are  Russian   whUe   110XX)0.000   aia 
non-Russian,  or  about  64  percent  of  the  total 
Soviet  population  consists  of  the  so-called 
minority  nationalities  who  neither  qualita- 
tively nor  quantitatively  can   be  misrepre- 
eented  as  such.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
In  order  to  avoid  nonsensical  errors  In  the 
Identification  of  pockets  of  resistance  and 
even  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  their  ori- 
gin, such  rudimentary  knowledge  is  Indla- 
pensable. 

The  second  dominant  feature  of  the  eaeen- 
tlal  context  is  the  total  identity  of  the  fore- 
most problems  and  aspirations  of  the  ap- 
proximately 800,000,000  non-Russian  people 
in  the  Soviet  empire,  with  China  included. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
the  struggle  of  these  non-Russian  peoples  la 
not  merely  against  ideologic  communlam  «nd 
its  abstract  propositiozu  but  by  far  more  so 
against  Soviet  Russian  imperialism  with  Its 
developed  techniques  of  national  genocide. 
RussificaUon.  and  atheist  Communist  tyr- 
anny. With  his  sound  distinction  between 
traditional  Russian  imperialism  and  Its  con- 
temporary Conununlst  trappings,  Mr.  Ache- 
son  struck  at  the  core  of  this  issue  when  he 
declared  last  June,  "It  is  clear  that  this  proc- 
ess of  encroachment  and  consolidation  by 
which  Russia  has  grown  In  the  last  500  years 
from  the  Duchy  of  Muscovy  to  a  vast  em- 
pire, has  got  to  be  stopped." 

Certaliuy  the  Commiuiist  "Tltoes"  of  the 
largest  captive  non-Russian  nations  in  Eu- 
rope— the  Ukrainian  Skrlpnlk.  the  Polish 
Oomulka,  the  Hiingarlan  Rajk.  the  Bul- 
garian Kostov,  and  now  Slansky — ^furnish 
eloquent  testimony  of  protest  against  the 
widespread  Russlficatlon  program,  the  mass 
deportations,  the  Soviet  Russian  policy  of 
politic-economic  colonialism,  aixd  the  na- 
tional genocide  perpetrated  In  their  respec- 
tive countries.  Now  along  with  the  non- 
vested  and  traditionally  exploited  masses  of 
the  Russian  people,  the  non-Russian  peoples 
face  in  common  tbe  added  tjrrannles  ot 
atheist  communism  generated  from  within 
by  native  quislings  loyal  to  the  Imperialist 
power  of  Moscow.  Only  an  honest  and  ob- 
jective regard  for  the  bfkslc  facts  can  lead 
men  like  Georgl  Alexandrov  to  declare,  "I 
raise  my  voice  as  a  Russian  democrat  in  de- 
fense of  the  oppressed  and  dispossessed  peo- 
ples who  for  centvu-les  suffered  In  the  Czariat 
prison  and  continue  to  suffer  In  the  Stalinist 
prison  of  nations."  Only  a  full  awareness 
of  this  second  dominant  feature  can  lead  one 
to  understand  tbe  fundamental  motivatioa 
of  the  antl-Sovlet  underground. 
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VmOmiTENT    ABEAS    OT    ANTI-SOVIKT    UESISTAHCX 

The  full  significance  of  this  essential  con- 
text which  constitutes  the  political  environ- 
ment of  the  underground  is  plainly  disclosed 
by  a  survey  of  the  prominent  areas  of  anti- 
Soviet  resistance.     Here,  of  necessity,  time 
limits  us  to  a  survey  of  the  many  known 
areas  of  resistance,  some  more  solid  and  ex- 
tensive than  others,  In  order  to  establish  the 
range  and  scope  of  underground  activity  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Shortly  we  shall  direct  our  attention  to  what 
Is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  actual 
model  of  organized  effort  agalnrt  the  Soviets 
in  order  to  grasp  the  nature  of  systematic 
Inaurgence   within    the   Soviet   empire.      In 
both  situations,  the  activities  of  the  imder- 
ground  movements  cover  the  broad  field  of 
delaying    and    blowing    up    trains,    freeing 
political  prisoners,  requisitioning  foodstuffs, 
raiding  banks,  obstructing  the  collectiviza- 
tion programs,  maintaining  secret  radio  sta- 
tions, planning  timed  acts  of  sabotage,  con- 
ducting anti-Soviet  propaganda,  combating 
infiltrations  of  spies  and  agent-provocateurs, 
staging  ambushes  and  military  attacks,  fur- 
thering political  assassinations,  and  conserv- 
ing  the  hopes  of  the  supporting  populations 
for    national    liberation    and    independence 
from  the  imperialist  yoke  of  Soviet  Russia. 
The  sources  of  informaUon  concerning  thes« 
activities  are  numerous,  as.  for  example,  the 
raw    docxmaentary    materials    conveyed    by 
trusted   couriers,   seized   Soviet   documents 
escapees    from    behind    the    iron    curtains' 
local  radio  broadcasts  and  suggestive  news 
items  in  official  organs.     Admittedly,  many 
grotesque  fabrications  and  fantastic  stories 
of  underground  action  have  been  issued   but 
the  sources  of  such  concoctions  appear  to  be 
more  among  the  organized  #mlgr6  groups  in 
Western  Europe  than  elsewhere. 

What,  then,  are  these  prominent  areas  of 
anti-Soviet  resistance?     In  the  Baltic  area 
which  has  become  a  strategic  Soviet  naval 
base,  organized  resistance  has  been  main- 
tained since  the  early  years  of  the  last  war, 
notably  in  Lithuania  where  It  Is  under  the 
control  of  the  Committee  for  the  Uberatlon 
of  Lithuania  (WLIK)   operating  with  armed 
guerrilla    bands    against    Soviet    occupation 
and  the  mass   deportations   to  Siberia     In 
adjoining    Byelorussia,    whose    Independent 
People's  Republic  was  destroyed  in  1920   na- 
tional partisan  units,  although  small  in  size 
center  their  activity  about  Grodno.  Llda.  and 
Minsk   with   the  MVD  as  the  chief  target 
Veering  southeast.  In  the  area  of  Caucasia 
reionants  of  the  annihilated  Chechen  and 
Ingush  tribes  periodically  harass  state  secu- 
rity outposts  from   thair  hide-outs   In  the 
Caucasus,  whUe  more  passive  resistance  ex- 
ists among  the  Georgian,  Azerbaijanian,  and 
Armenian  peoples  who  cooperate  with  scat- 
tered, roving  units  of  Ukrainian  Insurgence 
Organized  groups  are  known  to  be  engaging 
both   Russian  and  Chinese  Communists  in 
the  Pamir  Mountains  of  eastern  Turkestan 
and  elsewhere  under  the  Basmachi  and  other 
leaderships.     In     Kirgizia     and      Uzbekstan 
strong  passive  Moslem  resistance  to  Kremlin 
role  l8  evident,  and  in  Kazakhstan,  another 
Soviet  Asian  Republic,  open  hostility  between 
the  collectivized  peasants  and  the  MVD  oc- 
curs from  time  to  time.     It  is  known,  too 
Uiat  m  the  central  Siberian  sectors  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic 
a  powerful  undercurrent  of  sentiment  exists' 
to  sever  the  Siberian  area  from  the  political 
centralism  of  Moscow.     In  China,  also,  fer- 
Uie  areas  of  resistance  exist. 

Turning  west  now  to  Europe,  a  moet  active 
resistance  is  being  waged  by  the  weU-organ- 
Ized  Slovaklan  White  Legions  whose  numbers 
are  heevily  recruited  from  the  army  and  ex- 
propriated peasants.  Frequently,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Ukrainian  UFA  since  the 
summer  of  1947.  Slovaklan  partisans  meet  in 
open  battle  with  Czechoslovak  troops  and 
impede   the   deportations   to  Siberia  or  the 


Donbas  mines.  Among  the  Caechs  there  U 
extensive  sympathy  with  resistance  groups, 
manifested  especially  by  a  large  part  of  the 
army.  In  Hungary,  open  resistance  has  been 
found  difficult  to  achieve,  but  there  exist 
small  partisan  groups  which  have  been  in 
contact  with  Ukrainian  resisters  and  have 
engineered  several  acts  of  sabotage.  In  Bul- 
garia, likewise,  pockets  of  resistance  are  small 
but  apparently  dangerous  enough  to  warrant 
troop  reinforcements  from  time  to  time  at 
various  important  state  installations.  No 
effort  at  resistance  has  been  evident  in  Ru- 
mania, although  In  the  summer  of  IMO  a 
Ukrainian  UFA  detachment  sent  on  a  props* 
ganda  expedition  to  that  country  encoun- 
tered considerable  sympathy. 

The  indelible   valor   of   the   Polish   Home 
Army  (AK)   during  the  German  occupation 
need  hardly  be  cited  here.     With  Ito  appa- 
ratus demolished  by  the  great  betrayal  of 
the    Soviets.    Polish    resistance    sustained    a 
terrific  set-back.     However,  with  a  revived 
movement  In  the  form  of  freedom  and  In- 
dependence  (WIN)   since  the  war.  close  re- 
lations have  persisted   between  this  smaller 
group  and  the  Ukrainian  UPA.    For  example. 
on  May  28,  1946.  in  an  attack  on  MVD  and 
Polish   security    police    (UBP)    barracks   in 
the  little  town  of  Hrubeshiw.  detachmenU 
of  UFA  and  WIN  together  released  Polish  and 
Ukrainian  political  prisoners.    Mutual  agree- 
ments between  the  two  on  the  treatment  of 
mixed  populations  in  the  border  areas,  the 
free  exchange  of  Uterature  and  certain  ma- 
teriel, and  the  planning  of  Joint  operations 
have  consplcuoiisly  characterized  these  rela- 
tions.     UntU    1948    Polish    and    Ukrainian 
guerrilla  units  were  active  In  the  Bialowleza 
Forest.    Similar  cooperation  exists  today,  and 
is  reflected  also  between  the  aiding  popula- 
tions.   As  pointed  out  accurately  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Polish  weekly,  Polak,  published 
In  the  British  zone  of  Germany.  "In  contrast 
to  the  period  of  Nazi  occupation,  relations 
between  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  popula- 
tions are  exceUent.    The  attitude  of  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  toward  the  Poles  and   the 
Ukrainians  is  the  same.  and.  in  consequence 
these  peoples  have  developed  an  attitude  of 
complete  tolerance  toward  each  other   Join- 
ing   their   elTorts   to   resist   communlzatlon 
and  Russlflcation." 

As  for  Russia,  neither  during  the  past  war 
nor,  unfortunately,  since  has  there  appeared 
any   concrete   evidence    of    antl-Communlst 
resistance  on  the  terrain  of  ethnic  Russia 
Some  irresponsible  prcpagandlsts  have  en- 
deavored  to   usurp   the   resistance   feats   of 
other  nations  to  fill  m  this  regrettable  gap 
but    objective    and    honest   observers    ^ve 
thwarted  such  attempts  at  gross  misrepre- 
sentation.    As  one  of  these  observers  and  a 
leading  Russian  Democrat.  R.  a.  Abramovlch 
recenUy  observed  as  follows:  "I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  say  at  the  very  beginning  that 
there  Is  no  Illegal  underground  orgartzation 
at  all  In  Russia  proper  which  could  carry  on 
active  antl-Communlst  propaganda  "     How- 
ever  though  this  is  true,  several  imprinto  of 
disslocuce  have  been  achieved  among  Soviet 
p2!?,f  ^  ft«t  Germany  and  Austria  by  the 
efforts  of  thi  Russian  NTS  and  other  6mlgr« 
groups  operating  in  Western  Europe. 

X7K«A1NIAK   INSTJBCBNCi:,    PKXXMINKMT    XXAMPI^ 

or   OBOANIZZO   lESISTANCI 

In  all  responsible  quarters  it  is  generaUv 

conceded  that  on  the  basis  of  its  confirmed 

record,  Ukrainian  Insurgence  stands  as  the 

preeminent  example  of  organized  resistance 

On  his -arrival  here  2  years  ago,  the  renowned 

Lithuanian  leader.  Monslgnor  Mykolas  Krup- 

aviclus.    observed    that   of   all    the   national 

underground  systems  "the  most  gallant  and 

active  Is  the  Ukrainian  underground  fighting 

for  the  Uberatlon  of  its  people."    With  Its 

broad   base  of   popular    support    It    could 

scarcely  be  otherwise.    For  as  William  Henry 

ChamberUn.    the  eminent  American   writer 

has  candidly  stated.  "No  people  in  Europ*! 


have  a  better  fighting  anti-Oommunlst 
record  than  the  Ukrainians."  Not  only  the 
vast  majority  of  the  40.000.000  Ukrainians 
who  constitute  the  second  largest  Slavic  na- 
tion and  the  second  largest  nation  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  every  non-Comm\mlst 
Ukrainian  organiaaUon  in  the  free  world  sup- 
ports the  Ukrainian  underground.  For  these 
several  reasons,  then,  it  will  profit  mm  im- 
measurably to  concentrate  on  this  phe- 
nomenon, a  pattern  for  all  underground, 
for  an  operational  understanding  of  the  de- 
velopment and  acUvltles  of  an  an  ti -Sonet 
underground  in  action  today. 

The  fuU  epic  of  Ukrainian  insurgence  to  y«t 
to  be  written,  but  we  can  nevertheless  be«r 
on  its  major  episodes.    Organised  Ukrainian 
Insurgence  today  repreaenU    an    advanced 
stage  of  a  national  resistance  movement  ttiat 
commenced  in  1930  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Independent  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
Uc  by  Soviet  Russian  aggression.     Thta  Im- 
periallstlc  conquest  was  the  earliest  thread 
in  the  pattern  of  Soviet  Rvisslan  expansion 
that  we  have  been  witnessing  these  past  IS 
years      Smce  that  fateful  year  Ukraine  has 
conslstenUy   been   an   area   of   unrest   and 
danger     to     entrejfthed     Soviet     authority 
Abetting  resUUnce  in  Soviet  Ukraine  were 
the    political    groups    and    organisations   of 
Western      Ukraine,      then      under      Poland. 
Notable  among  these  was  the  miUtary  oc- 
ganlsaUon  of  Ukrainian  NatlonalUts  (OUN) 
formed  In  1929  under  the  leadership  of  Col' 
Eugene  KonovaleU.    That  StaUn  feared  this 
man  was  amply  demonstrated  by  his  assassi- 
nation in  Rotterdam  on  May  28.  1938    by  a 
Red  agent.    Confirming  this  in  his  commenU 
on   the  stupidity  of  the  Nasi   Germans   In 
Ukraine  In   1941,  U  Col.  Kirll  D.  Kalinov    • 
Soviet  deserter  and  former  member  of  the 
Soviet  general  sUff.     Writing  in  the  Pigaro 
Llteraire  in  Parts.  December  8.  1949.  he  nys- 
-The  disappearance  of  KonovaleU    who  was 
murdered  on   the  eve  of  the  war  by  one  of 
the   NKVD  agenu   In   Rotterdam,   in   great 
measure   contributed   to   the   weakening   of 
morale  of  the  Ukrainian  soldiers.     We  were 
greatly  surprised  that  the  Germans  did  not 
take  advantage  of  these  Uaitors."     Traitors 
of  course,  to  Stalin.  f-ivors. 

The  broad  loundatlon  of  the  current 
Ukrainian  underground  system  was  laid  in 
the  early  part  of  World  War  n.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  Soviet -German  phase  of  the 
war  in  June  1941.  Ukrainians.  ByelorusaUnT 
and  the  Caucasian  peoples  saw  In  the  Oer- 
man  Evasion  their  long-awaited  opportunity 
for  a  decisive  break  with  Soviet  Russia  On 
June  30.  1941.  in  Lvov,  the  capital  of  WesS 
em  Ukraine,  the  Independence  of  Ukralna 
was  hastily  proclaimed,    and  the  eventwaZ 

«h!7H*ltf  =  ^"^^  P*^  °'  Ukraine  from 
which  the  Red  forces  retreated.  For  the 
first  «  months  of  the  Soviet-German  con- 
^'t^Z7T\^^^  non-Russlan  nations  of 
the  Soviet  Union  offered  no  resistance  to  the 

2^^2!l''  *"**  °J"  2.000.000  Bed  army  men 
willingly  surrendered  In  the  fervent  hope  of 
taking  up  arms  against  the  Soviets  to  resize 
the  freedom  of  their  respective  peoples  Mill- 
tary  students  of  this  underpubliciied  episode 
of  the  war  readily  admit  that  had  this  come 
to  pass,   the  Soviet   power  would   have  cer- 

Of  Sat'h'f'^K  "^"^  ^^»>  ^*™'-  D*^ 
Of  S!f  ^     /  "*•  ^"^^  political  blunder 

slon  of  the  freedom  movements  of  these  anti- 
Soviet  non-Russian  people*.  It  was  this  re- 
pre«Jon  that  led  to  the  organized  formation 
n^r^r  ?°  f«8l»tance  spearheaded  by  the 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  army  (UPA-Ukralnska 
Povstancha  Armla)   in  the  fall  of  1942 

The  UPA  U  a  centrallised  outfit  conaistlnjr 
of  many  groups,  such  as  the  old  OUN  and 
commanded  by  a  high  military  command 
with  a  commander  in  chief.  During  the  war 
its  numbers  ranged  over  100.000  men-  todav 
they  range  from  20.000  to  30.000  partisans 
discounting  the  incalculable  supporters  of 
the  general  population.    Netesturtly  operat- 
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Uif  with  smaller  units  today.  DPA  Is  divided 
Into  three  group*— UPA-Oroup  North.  Ottmp 
West,  and  Group  South — each  command  em- 
bracing several  territorial  districts.  Con- 
alstinff  abont  equally  of  both  west  and  east- 
cm  Ukrainians.  UPA  operates  mainly  from 
the  Carpathian  Moontaln  region  because  of 
the  protective  terrain.  Its  political  cells. 
how«*« ,  extend  from  Eastern  Germany  to 
Odessa,  the  Crimea,  and  the  Donetz  Basin, 
and  are  guided  by  the  political  arm  of  UPA. 
the  Supreme  Ukrainian  Liberation  Council 
(UHVR).  Since  the  destruction  of  the  Uk- 
rainian Catholic  Cbtirch  In  1945.  UPA  has 
maintained  an  underground  Ukrainian  Cath- 
oUc  Church  run  by  prtests  who  have  entered 
Its  ranks.  Othodozy  has  Its  representation, 
too. 

During  the  war  and  now,  the  UPA  has 
sustained  Itaslf  entirely  on  what  It  has  been 
able  to  capture  from  the  enemy  and  what 
popular  support  eouM   afford.     lu  efBdent 
ovtantcatlon    Includes   a  school    for    oOoer 
eandldates.  a  Ukrainian  Red  Cross  unit  with 
underground     hospitals     and     dispensaries 
manned   by  able  Jewlsb  Ukrainian   doctors 
and  numerous  publications,  as  Tbs  Insur- 
gant.    Idea    and    Actloo,    The    Defense    of 
Ukraine,  and  a  sattrleal  paper  called  Pepper. 
The  objectives  at  XJPK  are  the  objectives  of 
the   Ukrainian    people;    The    right   of    seU- 
defrmlnatton  In  an   Independent  national 
•tate.  the  establishment  of  a  just  soelal  order 
In   Ukraine,    and   ckiee    eollaboratlan    with 
other  antl-«ovlet  peoples,  including  the  Rus- 
sUn.  for  the  defeat  oT  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perialism and  the  reallsstlOD  of  similar  ends 
iB  thass  neighboring  eoim tries.     In  a  UPA 
proelaaaatloB  directed  to  the  Russian  people. 
It  Is  ezpraasly  stated  that  "In   no  wise  are 
we  fighting  against  the  Russian  people,  but 
we  do  fight  sgalntt  the  Russian  B<4ahevlk 
Imperialists,  that  la  those  Russian  elements 
as  well  as  other  natlonaUtlce  which  are  re- 
lying  upon  Moeeow   as   the  eentn-  at  their 
empire.     •     •     •     Toward  the  Russian  peo- 
ple wbo  were  esplolted  by  caarlsm  and  now 
are  persecuted  by  bolahevlsm.  w«.  Ukrainian 
Insurgents  and  ths  Ukrainian  people  as  a 
whole,  who  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  and 
IndepandeiMJs  o<  their  eotmtry.  would  like 
to  Uve  in  the  cloeest  possible  friendship  and 
cooperaUon  when  they  will  be  free  In  their 
future  and  democratic  state." 

The  story  of  UPA's  acUvlUss  to  the  preeent 
day  encompaeeea  not  only  countless  forays 
and  sklrmlshee  with  both  German  naMsm 
and  BoTlet  Imperialism   but  also  innumer- 
able major  batUes.  a  basic  partldpaUon  in 
a  critical  turning-point  ot  the  war.  salient 
stssstlnstiona.  and  extensive  political  oon- 
iplracy.    Time  forbids  an  adequate  deecrlp- 
tlon  of  these  acUvlUes.  but  let  me  dt*  a^me 
hlghllghU   of    this   epic.     During    the   war. 
until  the  German  defeat  at  Stalingrad,  whole' 
provinces  in  Ukraine  fell  tmder  the  control 
of  UFA.  such  as  Volhynla.  Pollsla.  and  others. 
Taken   from   German   archives   Is   a  report 
submitted   by    UinisteriaJ-dlrektor   Taubert 
dated  October  21,  1943.    It  reads:  "As  known. 
the  whole  of  Volhynla  Is  In  the  hands  of  the 
partisans.    It  Is  strange  and  surprising  that 
theee  partisans  are  not  Bolshevists  but  ex- 
clusively   TTkrainlan    partisans    (nationalist. 
followers  of   Bandera   and   Melnik)."     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  by  July  10.  1948,  the  oom- 
mun»qu*e  of  the  UPA  high  command  showed 
the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  Red   parti- 
san group..    By  1944  these  areas  were  cleared 
entirely  of  Red  partisans.    We  are  told  that 
the  German  failure  to  selae  Stalingrad  was 
attrlbuuble  to  Increaaing  lack  of  supplies 
caused  by   severed  lines  of  communication 
In   the   rear.     Unaware   of   the  situation   in 
Ukraine.   Western   Journalists   accepted   the 
Soviet-created  myth  that  Bolshevik  partisans 
were  responsible  for  Uila.    The  tnie  fact  is 
that  the  frequent  derallmenu  o*  the  main 
Lublln-Sarny-Kiev  and  the  Zdolbrinw-Kosi- 
atyn-Kiev    railroads    occurred    in    territory 
dominated  by  UPA. 
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Another  stgnlfloant  fact  Is  that  tn  their 
drive  Into  Central  Kurope.  ttia  SoTftstB  In- 
sursd    their    rear    by    stationing    approsl- 
mately  SXOOXXW  Soviet  soldiers  In  Ukraine. 
Also  human  trophies  are  Indivensable  to 
the  growth  ot  any  underground,  and  the 
UPA  Is  ecrtalnly  not  without  its  hnpieaalve 
gallery.    In    May    1»«S,    It    ambwhed    and 
Blew  Oen.   VUctor  Lutas.  chief   of   Hitler's 
8.  ▲.,  snd  his  entire  staff  on  a  road  between 
Kovel  and  Brest-Lltovsk.    In  P^etaruary  1M4. 
a  UFA  unit  attacked  in  the  vicinity  of  Kre- 
mlanets  the  staff  at  General  Vatutln.  Mar- 
shal of  the  Soviet  Union,  mortally  wounding 
the  general.    In  March  1947.  the  pro-Red  Pol- 
ish Vies  Minister  of  War.  Oen.  Karol  Swler- 
caewakl  (the  "Oenaral  Walter"  o*  the  Spaniah 
clvU  war)  was  slain  by  UPA  fighters.   The  fol- 
lowing year  Lieutenant  General  Moakalenko. 
a  high-ranking  c  :Ucer  of  the  MVD.  perished  in 
Ukraine  at  the  hands  of  UPA.     On  the  basis 
of  Incomplete  reports  as  of  January  1.  1951, 
over  35.000  ofacers.  both  commissioned  and' 
noncommissioned,    of    the    MO^   and    the 
MVD   have   been   liquidated    by    UFA   since 
1945. 

In  the  fall  of  1947,  when  several  UPA  con- 
tingents entered  the  American  sone  of  Ger- 
many,  living  proof  was  provided  to  dispel 
any  doubts  harbored  by  the  free  world  about 
active  Ukrainian  reslstanee.     During  the  war 
both  German  and  Red  propaganda  sought 
to  discredit  UFA  In  the  eyes  of  its  own  peo- 
ple, but  the  exploits  of  UPA  destroyed  the 
myth  of  Soviet  Invlnclblilty  and  made  It  the 
symbol  of  stmggle  and  hope  for  all  the  non- 
Russian  peoples  combating  the  Imperlaltsm 
pf  Germany  and  Russia.     In  Soviet  eyes,  be- 
fore they  were  "remnants  of  Hitlerite  agents  " 
now   they  are  "paid  agents  ot  Wall  Street 
and    the    Vatican."     Whatever    the    Soviet 
charactwlaatlon,  the  fearlees  men  and  women 
of  UPA  have  been  dangerous  enough  for  a 
Zhukov  to  be  sent  from  Berlin  to  Odessa  in 
1946;    for   a    Kaganovlch    to    be    hurried    to 
Ukraine  m  1947;  for  a  Svoboda  to  emphasize 
In  the  Csech  parliament  the  danger  of  the 
"excellently  trained  and  perfectly  organised 
UFA";  for  the  U  8.  8.  R  to  enter  into  a  mili- 
tary treaty  with  Poland  and  Ceechoelovakia 
in  May  1947  to  wipe  out  UPA;   for  Tvorba. 
Communist  organ  in  Cuechoelovakla,  to  write 
In  June   1948.  that  "small  but  exceedingly 
well-equipped  and  wcll-dlsclplined  UFA  units 
have  again  broken  into  Czechoslovakia";  for 
order  Wo.  812  to  be  Issued  on  December  80. 
1949.  over  the  signature  of  Lt.  Oen.  M.  Kov- 
alchuk,  Minister  of  Sectirlty  in  Kiev,  prom- 
ising pardon  to  Ukrainian  resisters.  partic- 
ularly   thousands    at    youth    following    the 
orders  of  the  American-British  warmongers; 
for   Tass  to  report  on   November   23,    1950. 
that  a  new  order  has  been   introduced   to 
•''•'d    servloes    in    the    campaign    against 
poUtlcal  bandits  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  few  examples  explain  why  the  Krem- 
lin today  waxes  nervous  and  hypersensitive 
over  possible  American  support  of  the  anti- 
Soviet  undergrounds.  Of  neceeslty  devoted 
more  to  political  propaganda  than  open  m«l- 
tyy  combat,  UFA  continues  today  to  de- 
stroy MOB  and  MVD  units,  to  Infiltrate  the 
Soviet  army  of  which  42  percent  is  non- 
Russlan.  to  aid  peasant  resistance  against 
the  collectivize tlon  program,  and  to  dis- 
seminate anti-Soviet  propaganda.  In  the 
fall  of  1949,  the  Ministry  of  Soviet  Armed 
^>rcee  and  of  National  Defense  distributed 
among  Soviet  troops  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Guard  Your  Military  Secrets."  urging  them 
to  be  e^)ecia]ly  alert  for  Ukrainian  spies  In 
1960  at  least  38  Soviet  generals,  admirals,  and 
other  high  officials  were  erased,  many  of 
whom,  as  Alexander  Boychenko.  leader  in  the 
Ukrainian  Communist  Party,  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Porflry  Khandzlbadae,  a  Georgian,  were 
either  connected  with  or  secret  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  underground. 

It  waa  Indeed  a  great  loas  to  Ukrainian 
Insurgence  when  on  March  6.  1950,  Lt.  Gen. 
Taras  Chuprynka,  cwnmander  In  chief  of 
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UPA.   was   klUad    by  MOB   troops, 
•reijrwhsra    familiar     with    his 

montnad  hli  death.    In  his  letter  at 

bar  8.  IMO.  to  Ukrainian  organlaaUons  in 
^•■*«"f»  Ruropa.  Gen.  Loclus  D.  Clay  wrote, 
"I  Join  fou  In  your  sorrow  at  the  tragic  death 
of  Goiaral  Chuprynka  and  In  the  eonfldcnt 
hope  that  his  loss  will  not  have  been  in  vain 
Peoiries  who  want  to  be  free  shaU  yet  be 
free."  His  position  as  commander  in  chief 
waa  taken  by  one  of  hU  otoeest  aides.  Col. 
Vasyl  Koval,  and  contrary  to  the  anxious 
hopes  of  the  Kremlin,  the  movement  con- 
tinues with  undiminished  Intensity.  How- 
ever, the  prophetic  vords  of  General  Chu- 
prynka. conveyed  to  his  troops  in  May  1945 
wiU  be  always  recalled:  "The  world  has  no 
peace  as  yet.  The  revolutionary  movements 
of  the  oppressed  peoples  as  well  as  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  western  democraciea 
and  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  wlU  in< 


THX  KUTUAL  BBCDBrrr  ACT  OT  ISf  AMD  UMBCK- 
CaOUMD  S17PFOBI 

Through  ths  ramarkabU  and  untiring  ef- 
forts Of  RepresentaUve  Chasus  J.  Kxbstxh 
of  Wisconsin,   provision   was  made   in   the 
Mutual  Sectirlty  Act  of  1931  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  8100.000,000  to  care  for  escapees  from 
Soviet- dominated  lands  and  "to  form  such 
persons  into  elements  of  military  forces  sup- 
porting the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organisa- 
tion or  for  other  purposes."    The  Interpre- 
tation placed  on  this  provision  by  its  sponsor 
embraces   the  formation   of   rcepectlve   na- 
tional miutary  unite  attached  to  NATO  and 
second,  assistance  to  the  national  Uberauon 
movements   behind   the   iron   curtain.    On 
November  11.  at  a  huge  anti-Soviet  rally  in 
New  York,  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America  expressed  publicly  its  support 
o<  this  Interpretation  and  defined  It  further. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Soviet  Government, 
through  Mr.  Cbtunyko   and  Mr.   Vlahlasky! 
protested  that  this  provision  constitutes  an 
aggressive  act  of  Intervention  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  central  and  east  European  coun- 
trlea,    and   requested    that   this   matter    be 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  U.  N.  Assembly 
for  debate,  where  it  now  stands. 

Most  significant  is  the  sensitive  concern 
displayed  by  the  KmnUn  over  this  provision. 
It  has  good  reason  to  be  ooneemed.  In  this 
phase  of  ooM  war.  support  of  the  under- 
grounds can  serve  only  to  confuse,  obstruct, 
weaken,  and  render  peychologleally  uncer- 
tain any  plaas  of  further  aggression  con- 
templated by  the  Kremlin.  And  such  aid 
can  be  effecUve  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  a  poaslble  hot  war,  our  position  wlU  not 
be  unlike  that  of  the  Germans  in  1941,  faced 
with  mUtlons  of  alUee  in  the  very  backyard 
at  the  Kremlin.  But  theee  will  be  more 
natural  allies  for  us  since  their  poIlUcal  en^ 
are  founded  on  our  prlnclplee  at  political 
life.  Containment  is  potentially  suicidal  ^ 
for  it  can  give  concrete  form  to  the  very 
thought  of  Lenin  that  ~8ome  day  we  shall 
force  the  United  States  to  spend  Itself  into 
destruction."  as  he  was  reported  to  have  eald 
In  l&M. 

That  the  Kremlin  should  protest  against 
an  alleged  intervention  in  the  dosnestlc  af- 
fairs of  others  Is  indesei  ibabty  grotesque,  to 
say  the  least.  By  demanding  a  debate  on  this 
provision  In  the  U.  H..  the  Kremlin  provides 
our  delegstlon  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
review  Its  long  background  ot  aggreaslvs  in- 
tervenUon  In  foreign  states  from  the  very 
inception  of  bolahevlsm  34  years  ago.  More- 
over, aid  given  on  application  by  certlfled 
underground  repraaenUtlvcs  can  scarcely  be 
oonatrxied  aa  Intervention  on  our  part  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  In  the  short  run.  the  Kersten 
amendment  la  to  our  advantage,  for  as  James 
Burnham,  the  brilliant  political  analyst,  has 
said,  "to  keep  even  prccarloxisly  alive  a  small 
detachment  at  the  Ukrainian  insurgent  army 
Is  an  unalloyed  victory."  In  the  kmg  run, 
too,  it  Is  to  our  advantage.  P?r  if .  as  r 
dent  Truman  stated  last  Ma.ca.  The 
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In  Korea  is  the  survlyal  of  the  principles  on 
whlcli  we  have  built  our  countries.  The 
principle  of  national  Independence  and  self- 
government  Is  at  stake  there";  Indeed,  how 
more  applicable  for  our  sure  victory  over 
Soviet  RiiBBlan  Imperialism  is  this  same  issue 
to  the  shackled  nations  In  the  Soviet  empire. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently forces  opposed  to  the  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  In  the  public  Interest  have 
claimed  that  a  report  of  the  electric 
power  advisory  committee  of  the  Defense 
Production  Administration  Indicated 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  electric 
power  in  the  Northeast. 

I  have  written  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Honor- 
able Tliomaa  C.  Buchanan,  for  a  report 
on  this  alleged  surplus  and  requested 
statistical  information  on  the  need  for 
electric  power-generating  capacity  and 
transmission  lines  in  the  areas  that  will 
be  served  by  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence 
power. 

Under  leave  to  entend  my  remarks. 
I  introduce  herewith  my  letter  and  Mr, 
Buchanan's  reply: 

„        PiwxraaT  28.  1953. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Bxtchaman 

Chairman.  Federal  Power  Commi$tion 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Chairman  BtrcHANAN:  As  you  know 
I   have    Introduced    H.    R.    2536    and    H.    B. 
1642  to  provide  respectively  for  prompt  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  Government 
of  the  project  works  needed  to  develop  the 
United  States  share  of  the  waters  of  the  St 
Lawrence  River  for  power  navigation  and  the 
Niagara  River  for  power  and  other  purposes. 
Identical  measures  have  been  coeponsored 
In  the  Senate  by  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  and  these,  together  with 
my  bills,  have  been  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Federal   Power   Commission   and   other 
agencies  and   departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  public  hearings  during  the  past 
year.  *^ 

Recently  there  has  come  to  my  attention  a 
report  published  In  the  press  indicating  that 
there  may  be  a  "surplus"  of  power  in  FPC 
Region     I,     comprising     the     Northeastern 
States,  by  the  end  of  1954.     This  report  was 
apparently  based  on  a  release  Issued  by  the 
Electric  Power  Advisory  Conunlttee  of  the 
Defense  Production  Administration  on  Jan- 
uary 11.  1952.    I  have  examined  this  release 
and  note  that  it  was  careful  to  state  that  an 
indicated   power   "surplus"   in  a  particular 
region  may  stUl  leave  shortages  within  that 
region,  depending  upon  State  and  local  con- 
ditions, the  availability  or  absence  of  ade- 
quate transmission  facilities  to  Interconnect 
power  plants  and  load  centers  within  the 
region,  and  other  factors. 

At  the  1951  hearings  on  the  bills  I  have 
offered  It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  St 
Lawrence  power  (940,500  kUowatts)  and 
Niagara  power  (1^30.000  kilowatts)  are 
urgently  needed  to  supply  growing  demands 
for  hydroelectric  energy  In  New  York  and 
neighboring  states.     For  exajiple.  at  hear- 


ings on  the  larger  of  the  two  projects,  the 
Niagara  redevelopment,  even  the  leading 
private  utilities  of  New  York  State  conceded 
the  need  for  this  project  and.  In  fact,  sought 
congressional  approval  of  a  utility  plan  to 
take  over  the  entire  United  States  share  of 
the  waters  of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Niagara 
Baplds  for  private  redevelopment. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight.  I 
wish  to  have  the  essential  facts  bearing 
upon  power  supply  and  requirements  in  New 
York  State  as  directly  related  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  projects.  I  shall 
therefore  appreciate  it  if  you  will  furnish  me 
with  data,  documented  from  the  reports  of 
the  Commission  and  other  official  sources,  on 
all  points  you  may  consider  pertinent  to  this 
subject. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pranklim  D.  Rooscvslt.  Jr. 

Memorandtjm— Reterences  to  Prevtotts  FPC 
Reports  on  Which  Up-io-Date  Data  Are 

REQtnRED 

1.  In   its   report   of   September    1949.    the 
Bureau  of  Power  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission   stated    that   Niagara   power    could 
readily  be  absorbed  In  western  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  as  soon  as  genera- 
tors could  be  installed  in  the  redevelopment 
project,  and  that  this  would  not  diminish 
the  need  for  St.  Lawrence  power  In  northern 
New    York,    Vermont,    MassachusetU.    and 
portions  of  other  States  within  transmission 
distance    of    the    St.    Lawrence    power    site. 
Has  the  Bureau  of  Power  had  any  reason  to 
revise    Its    forecast    downward    since    19407 
Is  not  the  Commission  the  only  Oovemmeht 
agency  which  projects  its  estimates  to  1900 
on  power  requirements  and  supply,  and  do 
not  these  estimates  show  that  by  1960  large 
new    Instairations    must    be    made    In    the 
Northeast  even  if  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ni- 
agara projects  are  completed  by  that  year? 
2.  The  published  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sion   indicate    that    northern    and    western 
New    York   State    have    been   dependent    for 
some  years  on  the  importation  of  large  blocks 
of  hydroelectric  power  from  Canada  to  sus- 
tain aluminum  production,  and  other  essen- 
tial needs  in  New  Ycwk  State.     The  Hydro 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  has 
reported  recurring  shortages  In  that  Province 
during  and  since  World  War  U.    What  has 
been  the  magnitude  of  these  Canadian  Im- 
ports and  what  would  be  the  effect  on  New 
York   power   supply   if  withdrawal  of   these 
Imports  should  be  required  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing power  needs  in  Canada? 

a.  Has  the  State  of  New  York  now  in  being 
ample  main  transmission  lines  and  inter- 
connections (a)  to  provide  for  free  inter- 
change of  power  in  large  volume  within  the 
State  and  to  and  from  other  States;  (b)  to 
provide  adequately  for  supply  of  power  to  the 
metropolitan  area  if  one  or  both  of  the  two 
largest  steam  plants  concentrated  in  that 
area  should  suffer  an  unforeseen  breakdown; 
(c)  to  provide  for  delivery  of  Niagara  and  St. 
Lawrence  power  to  load  centers  in  New  York 
and  neighboring  States,  when  the  proposed 
projects  are  completed? 

4.  What  Is  the  mileage  of  double  circuit 
220  kllovolt  main  trananUasion  lines  in  New 
York  State  and  neighboring  States  as  com- 
pared with  the  lines  of  the  BonnevUle  Power 
Administration  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
other  comparable  systems  serving  large  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  projects? 

5.  Have  the  reports  of  the  Commission  In- 
dicated that  trimsmlssion  lines  to  deliver 
St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  power  to  load 
centers  can  be  provided,  on  a  self-liquidating 
basis,  at  less  cost  and  with  greater  savings 
to  power  consumers,  if  built  by  a  pubUc 
agency?  *^ 

6.  How  do  the  costs  of  electric  service  to 
domestic  and  rural  customers  and  the  rates 
of  usage  in  New  York  and  New  England,  com- 
pare with  costs  of  electric  service  and  the 


rates  of  usage  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  th« 
Tennessee  VaUey.  and  other  uttM? 

^EDERAi.  Power  Commission, 

Waahington.  March  6.  19S2, 
Hon.  FRANKLIN  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr., 
Congre$i  of  the  United  State*. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.   Rooobvelt:    Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  February  28.  1952,  concern- 
ing certain  information  which  has  come  to 
your  attention  with  regard  to  the  tWMl  for 
power  which  could  be  developed  by  the  St 
Lawrence  River  and  Niagara  River  projecu! 
The  essential  facu  bearing  thereon  are  In- 
cluded  herein   In   the  same  order   as   pre- 
aented  in  your  letter. 

The  report  Issued  by  the  Electric  Power 
Advisory    Committee    of    the    Defense    Pro- 
duction Administration  does  sUte  that  re- 
gion I.  among  others,  would  show  a  surplus 
for   1964.     However,   the  term   "surplus"  as 
used    there    represenu    the    difference    be- 
tween   total    power    sources    and    estimated 
loads    plus    minimum    operating    reserves. 
The  report  of  the  advisory  committee  pr«- 
senu  no  deuils  but  a  restricted  report  of 
the  Defense  Electric  Power  AdmlnUtratlon 
(DEPA).  dated  December  13.  1951.  which  was 
used   by   the  advisory   committee,   include* 
figures  for  FPC  region  I  for  the  years  1951, 
1962.  1953.  and  1964     The  figures  for  1964  In- 
dicate that  region  I  would  have  a  surphn 
above  minimum  required  operating  reserves. 
However,  If  normal  required  reserves  of  about 
16  percent  of  peak  IomI  are  used,  no  surplus 
Is  Indicated.     In  addition,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee's report  concludes  that  the  forecasts 
of  peak  loads  for  the  United  States,  as  shown 
In  the  DEPA  report  for  1963  and  1954,  an 
"too  low  for  the  mobilization  program  and 
the  level  of  civUlan  economy  now  planned.- 
DaU  reported  by  the  electric  utUitles  to 
this  Commission  as  ot  December  81     1961 
•how  for    1954  a   margin   between    depend- 
able capacity  and  estimated   peak  loads  of 
11.1  percent  for  FPC  region  I  and  9  0  per- 
cent  for  New  York  State. 

With  regard  to  the  memorandum  attached 
to  your  letter,  this  response  U  numbwed  In 
the  same  order  as  shown  there: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Power  has  had  no  reason 
to  revise  downward  lu  load  estimates  for 
thoss  areas  in  which  the  electric  outpuu  o* 
the  magara  and  St.  Lawrence  projects  could 
be  marketed  Rather,  recent  sUff  estimates 
have  raised  former  figures.  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  the  sttff  of  thU  Commission 
iR  the  only  one  which  generally  makes  long- 
range  load  estimates.  The  estimates  fur- 
nUhed  by  the  electric  utilities  to  this  Com- 
mission for  1954  when  toUled  eq-'al  20  857- 
000  kilowatts  for  F.  P.  C  Region  I.  The' stair 
estUnate  for  19O0  for  Region  I  is  26.100  000 
kilowatts.  Thus,  between  1954  and  1990  It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  a  load  growth 
of  5^,0.0  kilowatts  which  would  require 
substantial  new  installations  of  generatimr 
capacity  in  addition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  projecu.  ^^ 

2.  During  1949  and  1950  there  were  Im- 
portwl  from  Canada  Into  northern  and  west- 
ern New  York  about  1,600.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  annually.  The  firm  power  deUverr 
from  Canada  is  reported  as  152,000  kUowatU 
Of  thU  total  of  152.000  kUowatts.  only  45  000 
kilowatts  come  from  the  Hydro  Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  if  the  Unports  from 
Canada  were  completely  cut  off  because  of 
growing  power  needs  In  Canada,  the  effect 
would  be  quite  serious  on  the  up-State  New 
York  power  supply  because  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  secure  an  equivalent  amount  of 
power  trxxn  other  areas. 

3.  The  transmission  lines  within  the  State 
of  New  York  have  ample  capacity  for  the 
transfer   of   capacity    between    and   within 
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■ystsns  to  ossst  Boraal  nssrls.  Thsrs  Is 
about  S904I00  kilowatts  of  transfer  rspaslty 
between  Hew  Tork  City  and  up-StaSs  Hsv 

York  and  about  150.000  kllowBtto  bsl  ■■ss. 
Ifas8achus(!tta  and  up-State  Msw  York.  It  is 
vadarstood  that  interconnections  to  Pennsyl- 
vania are  being  itrencttiened.  There  k  not 
sufllclsnt  Lnc  capacity  to  the  metrojioman 
ana  from  outslxle  sources  to  replace  any  of 
tks  Urgsz  i.team-electrlc  plants  concentrated 
In  that  arc*  which  migbt  suffer  an  unfore- 
seen breakdown.  It  may  be  observed  that  It 
Is  not  common  to  provids  transmission  ca- 
pacity In  such  msynltudss  as  to  supply  power 
to  reiUace  large  steam  plants.  There  is  no- 
where near  enough  transmission  capacity  to 
pnMTlde  for  dallvsry  of  Ntsgara  and  at.  Law- 
rsnoe  power  to  load  eentcrs  In  Mew  York  and 
nelgbborintr  Statas  when  the  propoaed  pn^- 
ects  are  compkased. 

4.  There  are  no  transmtsskn  ttnss  ta  Msw 
Tcrt  Stats  prssaotly  operstlnf  at  220  kr. 
ItartDg  World  War  U  ths  United  Statea  Oorps 
of  Bnglneert  built  a  7825  mile.  230  kv.  sti^Ia 
circuit  line  from  IHtii—  to  TaylarvlUe.  but 
this  line  hiis  never  operated  st  other  than 
116  kr.  In  New  Enptand  there  sre  252.8  cir- 
cuit miles  or  220  kv  line  and  In  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jarsay  thsre  ■>•  361.7  circuit  miles 
Of  380  kv  line.  Ii  the  Pacific  Northwest  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  (BPA)  had 
1.896  cfieuH  miles  of  930  kv  line  hi  1060  and 
an  additionid  434  cL  cnftt  miles  of  220  kv  line 
were  under  •ODstrnctkm. 

6.  Stair  mports  of  the  Obmnilsstoii  have 
Indicated  that  aoeb  trmBsmAssion  lines  as 
wotttd  bs  rsqulrsd  to  dslivar  St.  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  po«er  to  load  centers  can  be  pro- 
vided. OB  a  felf-liqnldatlng  fcasls.  at  lass  cost 
and  with  greater  savings  to  powar  consumers 
If  built  by  u  public  agency.  This  naturally 
follows  troTxx  the  lower  cost  of  money  to  a 
poblle  hgeiKy  and  the  tan  savtng. 

0.  fticloaed  Is  a  copy  or  federal  Power  Cbas- 
ratislfiB  poWlcatlaa  "WTC  U-U.  Typical  Bast- 
dsntlal  Bac«-lo  BUla.  1951,  Cttlas  oT  2.500 
Population  and  More"  which  shows  typical 
net  monthly  claetrlc  bills  for  realdaatial  serv- 
Ica  in  communities  of  2,500  population  and 
more  by  States,  for  monthly  usages  of  IS.  26, 
40.  100,  250.  and  500  kllowatt-hoiirs.  This  In- 
formation ex^^nds  from  page  I  through  page 
89. 

On  psges  n  and  VIT  of  the  same  publica- 
tion are  sho'vn  State  average  monthly  WTIs 
fbr  100  and  2:>0  ktlowatt-hours  for  restdenttal 
electric  serTl(«,  based  on  rates  in  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  IMl.  and  January  1,  IfSl.  0ome  of 
the  compantlve  figures,  starting  with  the 
lowest  figure  lor  lOO  kwh  tse  (Tenneseee)  and 
continuing  In  ascending  magnitude  to  the 
highest  figUH!  (Mains),  are  listed  as  follows 
for  the  ITntted  States,  fotir  TVA  States,  three 
BPA  SUtee.  !<'ew  York,  and  the  New  Kngtand 
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Should  you  find  that  you  have  a  need  for 
additional  information  on  the  matter  of  the 
Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  projects,  pleasa  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  ths  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours. 

TBoacas  C.  Btjcbamam, 

CfMirman. 


Badrct-CoitiBv  C*uU  Start  Hm 


The  average  use  of  electric  energy  in  1940 
and  1850  by  residential  customers  In  the 
same  Statas  as  listed  above  is  shown  in  the 
roUowIng  table.    These  figures  are  based  on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENireTLTAKU 
m  THZ  HOD^  OP  BEPRBBSafTATIVBa 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lesTe 
to  extend  my  remaite  in  tbe  Rscobb,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  artk;le 
taken  from  the  Htmtlngton  fW.  Va.) 
HeraM  Adveitlser  on  P>»braary  S,  1952, 
entitled  "Budget-Cutting  Could  Start 
Here." 

BiiiNiii  Cuiuao  ODOLa  Braar  w^« 
It  has  been  said  that  nobody  can  undw- 
stand  the  present-day  budgets  of  the  United 
States  Oovrmment. 

When  accountants  and  other  qualified  au- 
thorities make  this  statement,  they  mean 
that  Uncle  8Rm>  annual  ctrfleetlons  and  «r- 
pendltiwes  are  of  each  magnitude  and  diver- 
sity that  no  single  person  can  eomprefaend 
and  appraise  tha  relative  importance  of  all 
itsaas  involved. 

This  Is  probably  true.  For  our  part,  wa 
cannot  even  visualize  the  (86.500.000.000 
which  Mr.  Truman  is  requesting.  We  will 
leave  It  to  the  astronomers,  who  deal  oon- 
atanUy  In  light-years  and  ether  Incompre- 
hensible terms. 

But  the  proposed  Federal  budget  can  ha 
broken  down  Into  places  which  are  undar- 
atandahle.  Ths  statistical  department  of 
the  West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce  hnt 
poured  the  figures  Into  calculating  machines 
and  comes  up  with  the  following  results : 

Every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  West 
Virginia  wm  have  to  pay  $341  In  Ptederal 
taxes  to  meet  his  share  of  the  bxidget.  The 
average  family  in  the  State  will  pay  81.466. 
Cabell  county's  share  of  the  total  Is 
84S.079.0Oa 

These  flgtires  are  Impresstre  and  bring  the 
abctractlons  of  the  bxidget  Into  personal 
focus.  But  what  most  people  would  like  to 
know  Is  where  the  budget  can  be  reduced. 
We  have  a  few  suggestions. 

The  first  is  th&t  Congress  eliminate  ftom 
the  Presldenf^  bndget  any  new  domestic 
spending  program  which,  once  started,  must 
be  carried  on  Indefinitely  until  completed. 


AnthorlaaklOBs  totaUng  •lJO«,eoaoeo  aie  ra- 
quested  for  aneh  pro|ecu  in  tbe  new  trad^ru 
Including  such  controversial  items  as  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. Heirs  Canyon,  aid  to  eoDege  students, 
and  Federal  flood  Icsursnce. 

Chairman  OmmKLL-r  at  the  Senate  Ptor- 
eign  Relations  Committee  already  has 
pointed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  as  "not  In  the  best  interest 
of  the  Uhlted  ."Jtates.-  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  his  committee  would  "adhere  to 
its  former  position  of  not  approving  the- 
bm."  Be  added.  "TWs  ts  not  tiie  time  to 
spend  a  blTllon  dollars  on  something  that 
will  be  ftOEen  over  5  months  of  the  year." 

Certainly  Congress  Is  not  going  to  approve 
a  bmion-dollar  expenditure  for  such,  a 
dubious  project,  but  the  Joker  Is  that  Mr, 
Truman  is  asking  only  8»C»,000.000  at  this 
tiata.  For  FedcraJl  flood  insurance,  the  re- 
quest U  a  piddling  81,000j«»,  and  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  aetaools  tba  Initial  requeet  is 
•800,000.000. 

But  all  thaas,  and  nsaay  othars.  are  what 
ara  termed  "foot-in-ttoe-door  ivograms." 
C^we  eaiharkad  apoo.  they  can  hardly  taa 
abaadoaad.  And  they  tend  to  grow  Ilka 
snowballs  on  a  ttown-hlll  ik'M. 


KreBnIai  Fears  To  Be  Pot  en  Che  Defciurre 


EXTENSION  or  RF^'ARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoNsnf 

DI  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPBfiSEWTATXVSS 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  cf  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  long  as  we  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive and  communism  Is  en  the  of- 
fensive In  the  cold  war,  Rtjjip  17^7  no 
fears.  Under  such  an  arrangement  ob- 
▼kmsly  Stalin  will  cither  stand  stOl  cr 
make  galDs  oo  ttae  strategic  front  bufe 
there  is  no  possibility  cf  his  being  forced 
to  retreat. 

In  a  football  game  if  the  other  team 
CEirries  the  ball  all  the  time  the  beet  you 
can  hope  for  Is  a  sr^oreless  tie — yon  can 
neva:  win  the  game. 

I  include,  herewith,  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  February  16.  1962.  iasne 
cf  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  This  article 
shows  how  strongly  Stalin  fears  teing 
rvt  on  ttw  defenstve : 

giKMi.TN    Masxes  Mikd   FkASS  Uoax  Wesi 

Mat  Thkow  HIi£  oir  Umnsivt 

(By  David  Snail) 

"The  war  for  the  overthrow  at  tkMS  tBtar* 
national  bourgeoisie."  wrote  Lanin.  "*  *  • 
la  a  hundred  times  saore  dlAcult,  proxanged, 
and  oompUcated  titan  the  okoct  stubborn  ol 
ordinary  wars  between  statss." 

The  ksglfms  o<  tbe  Kreaaila  are  pcunding 
along  the  road  of  conquest  that  oourota 
through  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

But  they  do  not  march  aa  conquering 
heroes,  tn  tbe  Immaculate  rectangles  of  dress 
parade.  Instead,  they  stalk  tn  the  shadows 
of  master  conspiracy. 

And  they  are  winning. 

The  United  Ctatea  is  officially  committed 
to  a  belief  that  the  Communist  world  carries 
within  its  bloodstream  the  germs  of  fatal 
mness. 

In  1947.  George  F.  Kennan.  as  the  author 
of  the  famous  **X"  article  in  the  magazine. 
Foreign  Affairs,  projected  for  the  United 
States  "a  policy  of  firm  containment,  de- 
signed to  confront  the  Russians  with  un- 
alterable counterfcrce  at  every  pcint  where 
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they  show  signs  of  encroaching,  upon  the 
Interests  of  a  peaceful  and  stable  world." 

StALOt  KNEW 

Tears  earlier,  almost  In  anticipation  of 
such  words.  Stalin  had  written: 

"Othsrs  think  that  the  Socialist  offensive 
is  a  headlong  march  forward  •  •  •  the 
muddleheads  *  *  *  do  not  understand 
the  class  nature  of  the  attack.  •  •  •  Don 
Quixota  also  Imagined  he  was  attacking 
enemies  when  he  attacked  windmills.  But 
we  know  he  get  only  a  bruised  head." 

When  the  article  appeared  Mr.  Kennan 
was  chief  of  the  policy  planning  staff  of  the 
State  Department.  On  December  26,  1951, 
President  Traman  appointed  him  Ambassa- 
dor to  Moscow.  The  Kremlin  announced 
that  the  appointment  was  acceptable. 

ovnuncBT  change 

In  formulating  our  containment  policy, 
Mr.  Kennan  wrote: 

"If  disunity  were  ever  to  seize  and  paralyze 
the  (Communist)  party,  the  chaos  and  weak- 
ness of  Russian  society  would  be  revealed  in 
forms  beyond  description.  •  •  •  Soviet 
Russia  might  be  changed  overnight  from  one 
of  the  strongest  to  one  of  the  weakest  and 
most  pitiable  of  national  societies.     •     •     • 

"The  possibility  remains — and  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer  It  is  a  strong  one — that 
Soviet  power  •  •  •  bears  within  Itself 
the  seeds  of  Its  own  decay,  and  that  the 
sprouting  of  the  seeds  Is  well  advanced." 

But  even  as  Mr.  Kennan  was  writing  of 
the  sprouting  of  seeds,  the  Soviet  Union  waa 
reaping  a  harvest. 

The  Chinese  revolution  had  become  a  ter- 
rible reality.  Two  years  and  five  months 
after  the  appearance  of  the  "X"  article,  the 
Nationalist  Government  of  China  fled  the 
mainland.  In  that  tragic  hour  the  Soviet 
world  doubled  its  strength. 

WISRrUL  TRINKINO 

Meanwhile,  wishful  thinking  remained 
an  Ingredient  of  American  planning.  It  was 
an  Ingredient  that  was  to  manifest  Itself 
often  and  In  curious  ways. 

As  late  as  April  1951.  with  the  horror  of 
Korea  full  upon  us,  Mr.  Kennan,  in  another 
article  in  the  magazine  Foreign  Affairs,  found 
It  possible  to  say: 

"To  what  extent  China  can  really  be  said 
to  be  part  of  the  Soviet  system  we  do  not 
know.     •     •     •" 

Here,  In  effect  we  are  invited  to  settle 
Into  an  easy  chair,  light  up  a  pipe,  and 
dream  of  the  possibility  that  Mao  Tse-tung 
win  become  a  Tito.  The  fact  Is,  as  yester- 
day's article  demonstrated,  there  Is  more 
than  a  reasonable  doubt  even  that  Tito  is  a 
Tito. 

The  previous  year,  even  as  Connnunlst 
artillery  pounded  American  troops  Ir  Korea, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  United  Nations,  conjured  up  the 
old  vision  of  a  peace-loving,  good-neighbor 
Soviet  Union. 

"This  perspective  takes  into  account  the 
possibility,"  he  said,  "that  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
iiient  may  not  be  inherently  and  unalterably 
committed  to  standing  in  the  way  of  peace, 
and  that  It  may  some  day  accept  a  llve-and- 
let-Uve  policy.    •    •    ••• 

POSSIBLE  MODinCATION 

"Some  modifications  of  their  aggressive 
policies  may  follow.  If  they  recognize  that 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
quire a  cooperative  relatlonahip  with  the 
world." 

The  previous  year,  1949,  In  his  letter  of 
transmittal  accompanying  the  State  Depart- 
ment's white  paper  on  China,  Mr.  Acheson 
wrote: 

"We  will  not  help  the  Chinese  or  our- 
selves by  basing  our  policy  on  wishful  think- 
ing." 

But  with  the  very  next  sentence,  look  what 
turned  up: 


"We  continue  to  believe  that,  however 
tragic  may  be  the  Inrmedlate  future  of  China 
•  •  •  ultimately  the  profound  civiliza- 
tion and  the  democratic  Individualism  of 
China  will  reassert  themselves  and  she  will 
throw  off  the  foreign  yoke." 

COMMUinST   ANSWES 

Such  has  been  the  pattern  of  American 
official  thinking.  The  Con^munists  have  an 
answer.  In  a  new  Communist  Party  pam- 
phlet, the  Soviet  theoretician  I.  A.  Dunaj- 
eva  writes: 

"One  of  the  gravest  blunders  the  Hitlerites 
committed  was  their  banking  on  the  break- 
down of  the  commonwealth  of  Soviet  na- 
tions." 

The  nature  of  Stalin's  creeping  war  is  such 
that  he  has  no  fear  of  our  efforts  at  con- 
tainment, which  he  regards — as  his  comment 
quoted  above  makes  clear — as  only  a  quix- 
otic gesture  toward  a  windmill. 

V7rltlng  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  revolution, 
Stalin  teaches  that  communism  Is  fluid  and 
cannot  be  contained.  The  State  Department 
hopes  to  make  communism  hold  still,  but 
Stalin  tells  us  It  is  always  In  stages  of  ad- 
vance or  retreat,  and  never  stationary. 

What,  then,  does  Stalin  fear?  He  fears 
being  thrown  on  the  defensive.  In  the  book 
Le'twlng  Conununls-n,  Lenin  writes: 

"Cnce  the  insurrection  has  begun  It  !■ 
necessary  to  act  with  the  greatest  determi- 
nation, and.  at  all  costs,  on  the  offensive. 
The  defense  Is  the  death  of  every  armed 
rising." 

CXUCUL    TEAKS 

Therein  LenlD  gives  away  a  vital  Com- 
munist secret,  but  the  free  world  has  disre- 
garded it  almost  completely. 

We  Ignored  it  In  China  in  the  crucial  years 
1946  and  1947,  when  we  cut  off  aid  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  while  the  Communist  armies  actu- 
ally were  on  the  defensive  and  threatened 
with  annilillatlon. 

We  Ignored  It  In  Korea,  when  China  was 
permitted  to  attack  without  being  forced  to 
defend  her  own  territory. 

We  are  Ignoring  It  In  the  rest  of  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East,  where  Communist  revolu- 
tions are  on  the  offensive,  in  the  convenient 
absence  of  effective  counterrevolutionary 
acts  on  our  part. 

The  lone  exception  was  the  American  pro- 
gram for  Greece  and  Turkey,  by  which  Presi- 
dent Truman's  short-lived  get-tough  policy 
dealt  the  Soviet  Union  one  of  the  few  total 
setbacks  it  has  experienced. 

Given  freely  and  with  no  strings  attached, 
our  aid  to  Greece  ard  Turkey  smashed  two 
Communist  revolutions — by  throwing  them 
on  the  defensive. 

SHOWING    or    WEAKNESS 

But  with  the  formulation  of  the  contain- 
ment policy  the  State  Department  backed 
gradually  away  from  the  get-tough  policy. 

Mr.  Kennan  wrote  that  our  "demands  on 
Russian  policy  should  be  put  forward  In  ouch 
a  manner  as  to  leave  the  way  open  for  a 
compliance  not  too  detrimental  to  Russian 
prestige." 

In  other  words,  we  returned  to  the  old  prac- 
tice of  falling,  as  Lenin  put  it.  "to  act  with 
the  greatest  determination." 

Any  such  failure,  or  any  showing  of  weak- 
ness or  indecision,  serves  only  to  spur  the 
Communists  to  greater  boldness.  Lenin 
wrote: 

"The  decisive  battle  may  be  fully  matured 
when  all  the  class  forces  hostile  to  us  have 
become  sufficiently  confused  •  •  •  when 
all  the  vacillating,  wavering,  unstable.  Inter- 
mediate elements  •  •  •  have  sufficiently 
•  •  •  disgraced  themselves  through  their 
practical  bankruptcy. 

"Then,  indeed  revolution  is  ripe;  then, 
indeed    •    •     •    our  victory  is  assured." 

These  articles  have  exposed  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  weapons 
with  which  communism  fights  Its  battles. 


They  have  laid  bare  Stalin's  blueprint 
for  world  conquest  as  he  himself  drafted  it. 
They  have  exposed  our  own  mistakes  as 
Stalin  sees  them. 

COTTBSE    anu.    PUEStTCO 

They  have  demonstrated  that  Stalin's  plan 
Is  and  has  been  constant — and  that  It  under- 
lies all  actions  of  the  Communist  movement. 

A  coxirse  having  been  mapped  out.  Stalin 
wrote:  "It  mvist  be  pursued  no  matter  what 
difficulties  and  complications  may  be  en- 
countered on  the  road." 

The  articles  have  demonstrated  that  ths 
course  mapped  out  by  Stalin  Is  being  pur- 
sued— and  Is  meeting  with  success  at  every 
turn. 

But,  most  important,  the  articles  havs 
revealed  Stalin's  greatest  fear:  The  fear  of 
being  thrown  on  ths  defensive. 

It  still  Is  within  the  power  of  the  fres 
world  to  seize  the  initiative.  It  still  is  with- 
in the  power  of  the  free  world  to  force  SUdln 
to  go  on  the  defensive — politically  as  wall 
as  mllltarliy. 

But  the  hour  Is  late. 


CaaacU's  Rale  is  Cccwty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSTIVANU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  CP  RKPRSSSNTATIVB 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoio.  I 
wish  to  include  the  fcllcwlng  article  en- 
titled "Canada '3  Rcle  in  Seaway."  taken 
from  the  Wilkes- Barre  Tlmes-LcMler 
and  the  Evenint  News  of  February  2, 
1952: 

Canada's  Role  in  Bxawat 

Under  the  1941  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments 
which  Congress  Is  now  being  pressured  to 
ratify,  a  total  of  $.87,466,000  would  be  spent 
in  the  International  Rapids  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  for  the  proposed  27-foot  channel, 
according  to  the  Army  engineers.  It  Is  this 
section  that  serves  as  the  International 
boundary  b<>tween  the  two  countries.  It  la 
here  that  the  controversial  hydroelectric 
plant  would  be  constructed. 

Of  this  sum.  the  United  SUtes  would 
pay  $475,356,000  and  Canada  would  pay  only 
$112,109,000.  This  country  would  completely 
pay  for  the  building  of  the  power  plant,  al- 
though the  two  countries  would  shnr?  equal- 
ly in  the  power.  Ail  Canada  T-ould  pay  for 
would  be  the  equipment  and  machinery  for 
lt3  half  of  the  plant,  amounting  to  $78,394.- 
000.  The  remainder  of  Ito  $112,109,000  con- 
tribution would  go  for  the  rehabillutlon  of 
two  Canadian  towns,  affected  by  the  works, 
and  the  acquisition  of  Canadian  lands. 

New.  the  significance  of  the  statement  that 
Canada  "will  build  ths  waterway  alone."  Has 
in  the  fact  that,  if  Canada  can  get  an 
arrangement  with  cither  New  York  State  or 
the  Federil  Government  to  Join  In  on  tba 
power  plant,  Canada  will  pay  Its  full  half  of 
the  cost  of  that  plant  In  addition  to  build- 
ing the  locks  on  Its  side  of  the  river.  Of 
course.  It  will  also  pay  for  the  navigation 
works  in  Canada  from  the  Rapids  to  Mon- 
treal and  for  the  Improvements  in  the  Wel- 
land  Canal  which  It  would  also  do  under  the 
Joint  urangement.  Its  bill  for  half  of  the 
power  plant  wculd  be  around  $235,000,000. 
instead  of  the  $112,109,000  under  the  Joint 
agreement. 

The  Canadian  plan  would  extend  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  waterway  to  Lake  die 
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ports,  giving  the  small  group  at  stad  oper»- 
tors  tbe  subsldlMd  roolt  for  which  they  have 
asked  to  mors  tbalr  Xiabrador  ore  to  Great 
Lakes  planU. 

Mr.  Tnunaa  seama  oommlttad  to  ttala  alter- 
native plan  U  Ooogrees  doesnt  ratify  the 
Joint  i^resnsnt.  Obvkmsly,  that  plan  Is 
prcfarabla  frooa  tha  standpoint  d  American 
taapaysia. 

Bxrt  in  earrylxig  tt  out.  be  faoas  tbe  dUera- 
ma  of  surrender  ng  to  OoTcmor  Dewey  which 
mtani  letting  New  Tcrk  State  have  the  powar, 
as  has  k>ng  been  contemplated,  or  of  sticking 
wttb  tba  Vsdaral  power  btireauCTats  wbo  want 
th«  power  plant  as  a  means  of  creating  an- 
otbar  TV  A. 

It  might  be  said  that  his  Insistence  upon 
Congrass  ratlfylnf  tha  agreement  is  to  get 
him  oat  of  tbls  dUaaaaa.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure, tba  Federal  powst  bnraanerats  hops 
to  prevail. 


WI17  We  Are  in  Korea 


XXTENfilON  or  RKMARKB 

I 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOICA 

ZM  THX  BOUta  OF  RS'RXSXnTA'IlVKB 
Wednetittv.  March  12.  19i2 

Mr.  STEED.  Ifr.  Speaker.  In  thU  pe- 
riod  of  high  controversy  and  oonfuikm 
on  many  vital  Issues  facing  the  American 
people,  tt  is  always  refreshing  to  find 
expressions  which  cut  through  the  tog 
and  state  cleai'ly  so^ietblng  that  is  easily 
confiised.  I  am  InclmUng  lierewlth  an 
editorial  publjhed  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Oathrle  lOUa.)  DUly  Leader,  en- 
titled, "Why  We  Are  In  Korem,"  whteh 
is  one  of  the  most  ludd  expressions  on 
the  subject  I  luive  ever  read.  I  think  all 
fair-minded  p>eople  will  find  this  state- 
ment of  intemt  and  a  real  help  In  keep- 
ing the  basic  troth  of  this  tfifBeulty  In 
mind.  The  editorial  follows: 
j        War  WBiB  m 


eounrjass  Amarlcaaa  tbare  la  today 
a  grsat  doubt  that  wa  should  be  fighting  in 
Korea.  The  fs<dlng  ssuns  to  be  that  It's  aU 
a  horrible  mutake.  that  notbtag  haa  eoaaa 
of  it,  and  nothing  wUl. 

Tou  even  bear  It  aald  la  aooM  places  that 
tbe  economic  prosperity  we  now  enjoy  la 
being  "fed  by  ths  blood  of  our  boys  dying 
in  Korea.' 

Oaneral  Rldgway,  Supreme  United  Nations 
OQUnandsr  In  the  Par  Baat,  aought  tha  other 
day  to  give  answer  to  tltis  swelling  doubt. 

To  an  audience  in  Tokyo,  be  declared : 

"It  seems  to  bs  deplorable  that  with  all  wa 
cherish  ultimately  at  ataka.  with  enslave- 
ment of  body  and  mind  instead  of  freedom 
for  both  as  thi-  erentual  Issue,  there  should 
sUU  be  quaatlonlng  at  home  aa  to  why  we  are 
In  Korea.     •     •     • 

"The  lessons  learned  tbroagh  Oenaral 
Washington  at  Valley  Porge  bava  been  taught 
UB  again  along  tha  Bhlne,  the  Bbe,  tha  Malt- 
tOQg.  and  the  Ban. 

"If  the  United  States  Is  to  ba  affective.  If 
collective  decency  is  to  triumph  over  group 
brutattty.  tf  we  are  to  Imlld  Indeatroetlbla 
ctrength  Into  a  world  onion  of  ftaa  peoples — 
than  we  had  baat  read  those  lesaona  again 
and  see  that  <iur  gar  ration  and  each  suo> 
ox  ding  generation  laams  them — laams  and 
lives  tbem." 

To  do  otbarwlsa  than  resist  deliberately 
planned,  unprovoked  aggraaslon  Uka  that  of 
the  Communlsta  In  Korea,  said  Rldgway. 
would  be  to   acknowledge  "as  sterUe  every 


sacrifice  America  baa  made  alnoa  it  obtained 
Independence." 

Is  there  really  no  point  In  tba  Korean 
flghtlngt 

Becauaa  of  tor  entry  Into  the  war  on  tteit 
muddy  peninsula,  the  Communists  have  been 
denied  the  fnUta  at  their  aggreaalon.  Tliey 
have  not  won  South  Korea.  Instead  tbcy 
have  lost  part  of  North  Korea. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  ot  Reds  and  un- 
told tons  of  equipment,  all  of  which  might 
have  been  employed  later  In  other  new  ag- 
greaaloDS.  have  now  been  destroyed. 

The  Communists,  from  the  North  Koraana 
on  up  to  their  masters  In  Moscow,  have 
thereby  been  shown  that  aggression  against 
tliS  tree  world  does  not  pay.  We  not  only 
have  raelsted  their  active  military  depreda* 
tiona,  we  and  our  allies  tbe  world  around 
have  rearmed  on  a  subetantlal  scale  in 
readiness  for  any  further  Communist  ven- 
tures. 

Because  of  this  stout  rearmament,  because 
oi  our  succaasful  repulse  oC  tbe  Reds  in 
Korea,  tbe  Oooununiats  have  made  no  freah 
moves  acroes  tbe  borders  of  free  land.  For 
nearly  2  years  we  have  watched  for  these 
moves.  But  our  own  courageous  reaponsa 
to  the  Korean  attack  appears  to  have  had 
tremendous  affect. 

In  tha  judgment  at  many  sober  military 
mlnda.  the  likelihood  of  general  war  with 
RULSla  Is  today  smaller  than  a  year  or  two 
a^o.  And  they  give  to  Korea  and  Us  after- 
math oX  resurgent  defense  activity  tbe  lion's 
share  of  credit  for  this  hopeful  circumstance. 

Bow  it  Is  possible  then  to  suggest  that 
tha  heavy  sacrifice  at  our  men  In  Korea  Is 
without  purpose? 

Asgraeslon  allowed  to  90  unchecked  In 
Korea  would  have  spread  to  other  parts  oL 


A  yielding  attitude  there  would  have  in- 
fected tba  whole  free- world  conun  unity  wltb 
a  mood  of  supine  resignation  to  tba  progress 
of  the  Communist  band  wagon.  Tha  power 
of  Euasla  would  have  been  mightily  en- 
hanced, and  the  dangers  of  our  liberty  cor- 
respondingly enlarged. 

"The  doubters  cannot  trtily  believe  the 
Korear  war  is  useless. 

Is  freedom  useless? 


HoBf  ariai  IndependeBce  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  mw  YCBK 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPBBBBNTATTTES 

Wednesday .  March  12,  1352 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaTe  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
caD  the  attention  of  this  House  to  the 
centennial  celetyratlons  of  Hungarian  in- 
dependence wliieh  is  DOW  being  obeenred 
in  ceremonies  all  over  this  country. 

Between  nom  and  next  July  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  a  million  Americans  of  Hun- 
garian ancestry  will  Join  In  these  cele- 
brations, which  mark  the  anniversary  of 
the  days  when,  under  Louis  Kossuth,  the 
Liberator.  Huneary  threw  off  the  ty- 
rant's yoke. 

Tbe  freedom  which  Kossuth  wan  for 
his  nattyc  land  was  sbcxt-ttved,  but  the 
flame  be  kindled  In  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  has  outllTed  the  tjrrants,  and 
win  surely  one  day  flare  up  in  a  great 
liberating  fire  that  win  flnaQy  set  these 
heroic  people  free. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  point  out  par- 
ticularly that,  in  celebrating  the  anni- 


versary of  their  homeland's  independ- 
enee,  our  American  neighbors  of  Hun- 
garian descent  have  Joined  in  a  great, 
humanitarian  undertaking  on  behalf  of 
a  cause  which  Is  the  cause  of  all  man- 
kind. They  have  pledged  themselves 
to  give  100.000  pints  of  blood  in  honor 
of  America  axkl  in  memory  of  Louis  Kos- 
suth. 

No  more  conylnclng  expression  of  their 
devotion  to  this  country  and  the  human- 
itarian principles  for  which  it  stands 
could  be  conceived. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
this  House  take  note  of  the  celebrations 
marking  Hungarian  independence;  that 
we  applaud  the  unquenchable  spirit  of 
freedom  which  motivates  these  celebra- 
tions, and  that  we  join  with  our  neigh- 
bors of  Himgarlan  extraction  In  hoping 
that  the  tyranny  which  now  holds  Hun- 
gary in  subjugation  vHI  soon  be  over- 
thrown. 


Faat-aAd-Havth  Oatbreak  m  Caaa& 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  ITEWART 

or  uotrxAMA 
JM  TBI  HOnSB  OP  RKPRBBSNTATIVBS 

Wednesdaj/.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  D'EWART.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  t^e  Ric- 

oRs.  I  tnclude  the  following  statement: 

Umna  Sffarai  O— tv  Rapoaxa  on  Foot- 

aim-iCooxH  OoraaaaK  im  CaiiAaa 

Dr.  U.  S.  Shahan,  of  the  Uhtted  States 
Department  of  Agrtenlture's  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  haa  returned  tram  10  days  In 
Canada  where,  at  the  request  or  the  Cana- 
dian Oovernment,  be  assisted  \n  confirming 
the  presence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Dr.  Sbahan  reporta  that  the  Canarilar  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  la  crganialng  Its 
efforts  to  carry  out  measures  to  contain  and 
eradicate  the  disease  In  tbe  face  of  extreme- 
ly adverse  weather  conditions. 

Slaughter  and  burial  of  Infected  and  ex- 
posed animals  are  proceeding  despite  dlCQ- 
cultles  of  frozen  ground  and  snow.  The  first 
burial  pit  was  dug  through  6^  fast  of  frost 
In  heavy  soil.  With  tbe  beet  engineering 
equipment,  digging  tbe  first  3  feet  took  30 
hours,  an  operation  that  normaUy  would  re- 
quire about  5  houm.  The  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  infected  and  exposed  animals  already 
discovered  would  be  underground  wlttiln  the 
next  few  days. 

In  addition  to  the  hardships  of  digging 
burial  pits,  the  winter  weather  and  snow- 
drifts are  eertously  handicapping  transpor- 
tation within  the  quarantine  area.  Also. 
the  foot-and-mouth  iHaaass  virus  can  re- 
main dormant  In  a  troaen  oondltion,  thus 
"f^fctng  It  dlflteult  to  ba  sure  disinfection  has 
been  complete  imtU  after  the  spring  thaw. 

An  area  Including  11  municipalities  Is  now 
under  quarantine.  (One  municipality  la  ^ 
composed  of  nine  townahlpa.)  Not  all  farms 
and  ranchea  in  that  area  have  been  Inspect- 
ed, but  no  additional  Infected  premises 
have  been  discovered  since  the  original  23 
were  announced,  aceordlng  to  Dr.  8h«han, 
Reports  of  suspicious  conditions  outside  the 
quarantine  aone  are  being  mvestlgated. 
However,  the  extent  ot  the  spread  ot  the  dla- 
eaae  cannot  be  luUy  determined  untQ  re- 
peated Inspections  have  been  made  throogh* 
out  the  area. 
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Dr.  Shahan  described  Inspection  opera- 
tions as  dlfficvilt  under  existing  conditions. 
Veterinary  Inspectors  in  thsir  rounds  are  re- 
qxilred  to  wear  rubber  clothing  which  must 
be  disinfected  with  a  lye  aolutlon  when  they 
enter  or  leave  each  premise.  In  the  bitter 
cold,  their  outer  garments  become  solid  sheets 
of  Ice  after  each  disinfection  process. 

Rigid  restrictions  have  been  established  to 
control  the  movement  of  animals  and  ani- 
mal products.  Including  milk  and  food,  to 
and  from  the  Infected  premises  within  the 
quarantine  zone.  Road  controls  and  disin- 
fection stations  for  trucks  are  being  set  up 
to  enforce  these  restrictions. 

Dr.  Shahan  stated  that,  according  to 
available  evidence,  the  disease  has  probably 
existed  in  the  aSected  area  since  early  De- 
cember. It  was  not  recognized  immediately 
because  Its  early  manifestations  were  ex- 
tremely mild  and  not  typical  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  First  diagnoses  confused  the 
infection  with  vesicular  stomatitis,  a  disease 
with  external  symptoms  similar  to  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  However,  ob  the  virus  passed 
from  animal  to  animal  and  from  herd  to 
herd,  the  virulence  of  the  disease  increased, 
and  its  identifying  characteristics  became  ap- 
parent. Dr.  Shahan  said  that  the  original 
source  of  the  outbreak  has  not  been  de- 
termined, but  several  possibilities  are  being 
Investigated   by   Canadian    authorities. 

Efforts  to  prevent  the  disease  from  enter- 
ing this  country  were  begun  as  soon  as  the 
announcement  was  made  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  existed  in  Canada.  The  border 
was  promptly  closed  to  all  Canadian  Imports 
of  domestic  r\uninants  and  swine  and  the 
fresh  meats  from  these  animals.  Restric- 
tions were  imposed  controlling  the  Importa- 
tion of  other  animal  products  and  materials, 
such  as  hay  and  straw,  that  might  be  con- 
taminated. Prohibited  live  animals  and 
meats  that  crossed  the  border  before  the 
ban  was  Imposed  are  being  traced.  For  ex- 
ample, one  shipment  of  partially  cured  hams 
from  a  packing  company  in  the  area  of  Re- 
glna.  Saskatchewan,  has  been  traced  and  Is 
being  boned  and  processed  to  destroy  any 
▼Irus  that  might  have  been  present.  The 
fact  that  transportation  routes,  by  truck  and 
rail,  often  cross  and  recross  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  border  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  movement  of  restricted 
products  to  a  halt. 


Another  Daofer  Signal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  19 52 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted,  I  insert 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  News 
of  March  11,  which  clearly  substan- 
tiates my  vote  against  the  ill-advised, 
bankrupt,  give-away  program  of  last 
year  called  the  mutual  security  program. 
It  should  be  strong  evidence  against  the 
recent  proposal  of  the  President: 

AWOTHZB     DaNGBS     SIGNAL 

Last  jrear,  upon  hut  return  to  the  United 
States,  Gen.  Houglas  MacArthur  warned 
against  rearming  Europe  to  the  neglect  of 
MttM,  whan  both  continents  face  a  common 

dSDMr. 

Now  a  Frenchman,  Oen.  Charles  de  Oaulle. 
has  hoisted  the  same  warning  sl(?na!,  urging 
^^  world  pact  to  unite  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia 
"gainst  C.»mmunlst  imperialism. 


So  many  other  eminent  military  men  have 
expressed  similar  views  that  one  wonders 
who  drafted  the  foreign  assistance  section  of 
Prcisldent  Truman's  so-called  mutual  security 
program.  A  review  of  that  program  supports 
the  charge  of  a  London  magazine,  which  de- 
clared the  Atlantic  Pact  appears  to  be  largely 
a  device  to  "keep  dollars  flowing  across  the 
Atlantic."  with  very  little  regard  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  Intended. 

There  are  two  full-scale  wars  going  on  In 
Asia — one  In  Indochina,  the  other  in  Korea. 
The  Communists  are  winning  the  first,  and 
the  Allies  are  wlUing  to  settle  the  second  one 
for  a  stalemate.  Mr.  Truman  proposes  to 
limit  our  assistance  to  this  general  area  to 
t611. 000.000.  But  he  Is  prepared  to  spend 
nearly  10  times  as  much  in  Biirope,  where 
there  isnt  any  ehooting.  and  where  the 
Communist  threat  is  treated  with  relative 
indifference.  This  is  utterly  unrealistic,  not 
to  employ  a  stronger  term. 

Again  and  again  the  President  has  stressed 
our  need  of  aUies.  Need  them  we  surely  do. 
But  where  do  we  need  them  most,  and  soon- 
est? In  Asia,  where  we  are  fighting  with 
our  backs  to  the  wall?  Or  In  Europe,  where 
the  fighting  hasn't  begun? 

Most  of  the  eeil.OOO.oco  is  to  be  divided  be- 
tween Indochina  and  the  Chinese  National- 
ists on  Formosa,  with  the  remainder  going 
to  the  Philippines  and  Siam.  This  is  about 
the  amount  that  France  alone  received  last 
year.  The  allocation  for  Indochina  probably 
Is  too  little,  as  well  as  too  late.  The  less 
than  $300,000,000  th^  Formosa  Chinese  are 
likely  to  get  wont  go  far  toward  arming 
600.000  troops,  to  say  nothing  of  giving  them 
needed  air  support.  The  mutual  aid  pro- 
gram is  silent  on  the  subject  of  Japan: 
presumably,  the  strongest  potential  ally  In 
Asia  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  picture  for 
at  least  another  year. 

The  term  "potential"  as  applied  to  Japan 
Is  a  proper  reservation.  If  the  Japanese 
situation  is  bungled  as  badly  as  the  Ger- 
man problem  has  been,  the  Japanese  may 
not  want  to  have  any  part  of  us.  by  the 
time  we  make  up  our  minds  what  we  want 
of  them. 


Americans  Are  Fortnnate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 

or  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1952 

Mr.  NORBLAD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include. 

herewith,  an  editorial  written  by  June 

Ooetze  in  the  Hillsboro  (Oreg.)  Argus: 

AmaicAKs  Au  PornmsTi 

Americans  don't  know  how  fortunate  they 
are.  We're  more  convinced  than  ever  after 
talking  to  a  series  of  men  from  othe.-  coun- 
tries within  the  last  2  weeks. 

Adventtires  of  some  of  them  hardly  more 
than  20  years  old  sound  fantastic  to  an 
American,  but  to  them  are  grim  reality. 

Imagine  yourself  as  a  10-year-old  watching 
yovir  teacher  kUled  before  yoxir  eyes  for  sing- 
ing your  national  anthem.  Or  Imagine 
yourself  as  a  19-year-old  fleeing  your  coun- 
try "w^lth  fovir  other  Be  Scouts,  unable  even 
to  say  goodbye  to  your  parenU.  This  hap- 
pened In  Czechoslovakia. 

Or  imagine  seeing  children  kept  In  the 
custody  of  Communists  most  of  their  waking 
hours,  being  Indoctrinated  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Marx.  Lenin,  and  Stalin.  Or  hear- 
ing chUdren  told  their  prayers  to  God  go 


unanswered — only  a  prayer  to  Uncle  Joe 
Stalin  can  bring  them  what  they  want.  This 
Is  Hungary. 

Or  imagine  yourself  being  able  to  get  only 
a  shallow  education  so  you  cannot  compet* 
with  those  from  your  mother  country.  Or 
knowing  there  Is  no  reason  to  learn  to  drlv* 
a  car.  for  only  the  very  wealthy  can  ever 
afford  one.    This  is  Gold  Coast.  West  Africa. 

Or  Imagine  watching  your  land  torn  apart 
by  French  forces  fighting  communism  and 
national  troops  seeking  Independence.  This 
is  Viet  Nam. 

Or  imagine  fleeing  to  Formoaa  ahead  of 
Red  troops,  and  seeing  traditional  friend- 
ships with  your  country  change  to  suspicion 
and  distrust.    This  is  China. 

Or  imagine  trying  to  rebuild  your  newly 
Independent  land  bereft  of  roads  and  bridges 
after  It  became  a  theater  of  fierce  warfare. 
Or  helping  formulate  a  sound  economy  for 
a  country  virtually  without  Industry  and  de- 
pendent upon  manual  labor  and  oxen  In  Its 
farming.    This  is  Burma. 

Does  this  give  you  some  Idea  of  what  might 
have  been  your  fate  had  you  been  bom  else- 
where? 

But  perhaps  even  those  who  have  tinder- 
gone  so  much  are  being  faced  with  still 
greater  dangers. 

The  young  man  from  Viet  Nam  tells  us  not 
to  consider  the  Ho  Cbl-minh  forces  as  Com- 
munist, because  only  a  small  percentage  of 
them  are.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
Communists  are  eager  to  seize  upon  local 
grievances  and  champion  popular  causes  to 
get  a  toehold.  Then,  cancerlike,  their  In- 
fluence grows  untu  there  Is  no  hope  for  cure. 

Communists  are  content  to  be  the  van- 
g\iard.  the  leaders,  of  the  masses  who  foUow 
them  seeking  freedom,  only  to  find  another 
type  of  enslavement. 

Burma,  with  its  growing  problem  at  ab- 
sentee ownership  of  land,  looks  to  Its  ages- 
old  Buddhism  as  a  defense  against  eom- 
mxinism.  But  communism  which  funda- 
mentally denounces  religion  as  the  opiate 
of  the  people,  has  been  known  to  soft-pedal 
this  tenet  and  allow  churches  to  continue 
temporarily  while  it  gains  strength  on  prom- 
isee at  agrarian  reform. 

Ws  hope  that  people  everywhere  can  be 
made  to  see  like  the  lad  frocn  Hungary  that 
communism  Is  not  merely  a  political  phe- 
nomenon. It  engulfs  minds,  bodies,  and 
souls  of  Its  victims. 

In  view  of  what  others  have  suffered  in 
recent  years,  we  Americans  have  all  the  more 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  our  land  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity. 


Secrecy  Mast  Be  Pretenre^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
serting in  today's  Concrisszonal  Rzcoro 
an  editorial  printed  in  the  San  Francisco 
News  on  March  6,  1952.  The  editorial 
supports  a  recent  ruling  by  United  States 
District  Judge  Louis  E.  Goodman,  of 
the  northern  California  district.  Judge 
Goodmans  ruling  was  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  our  Federal  grand 
Jury  sjrstem  and  I  concur  wholehearted- 
ly in  the  editDrial's  objective  appraisal 
and  defense  of  the  ruling. 
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It  is  reassuring  to  see  waters  which 
have  been  muddied  and  fouled -up  for 
some  time  finally  clearing.  The  edi- 
torial follows  : 


SccaacT  Mtjar  Bs 

One  new  rule  around  the  Federal  grand 
Jury  room  wUl  win  solid  popular  support, 
ones  It  Is  fully  understood. 

We  refer  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Judge 
Louis  E.  Ooodman.  designed  to  preserve 
secrecy   nf   grand   jury   Investigations. 

Under  this  rule,  unauthorised  pereotis  will 
be  kept  sway  from  the  grand  jury  room. 
Wltnesees  will  bn  isoTsted.  There  will  be  an 
attempt  to  keep  both  their  identities  aiul 
the  nature  of  their  testimony  secret. 

Jurors  are  not  to  talk  to  unautborleed 
persons  as  to  events  In  the  grand  jury  room 
and  are  to  report  to  Judge  Ooodman  "any 
attempt  by  any  person  who,  under  any  pre- 
tense whatever,  addresses  such  jiirors  for 
tbe  purpose'  of  or  with  intent  to  gain  any 
Information  of  any  kind  concerning  the 
proceedings  of  the  j\iry.     *     •     *" 

Absolute  secrecy  is  fundamental  to  the 
grand  jury  system  If  tbe  routine  decencies 
and  crdioary  rights  of  dtlaens  are  to  be  re- 
spected. 

This  is  true  beeaose  a  grand  jury  deals  tn 
rumora.  reports,  suspicions  and  fears,  even 
ordinary  community  gossip. 

It  Is  the  job  of  tbe  grand  jurors  to  sort 
out  tbe  substance  from  all  this  In  tbe  effort 
to  determine  whether  a  formal  accusation 
should  be  made  against  a  cttisen. 

If  an  indictment  Is  returned,  the  evidence 
•oasldsred  by  tbe  grand  jurors  will  be  spread 
on  the  public  records  in  due  time.  It  tbe 
reports  and  gossip  are  found  to  be  without 
subetaaee,  that  U.  or  should  be,  the  end  of  It. 

A  dtlaen  innocent  of  wrongdoing  should 
not  be  subjected  to  public  scorn  on  grand 
jury  rumors  from  which  be  has  no  ebance 
to  defend  himself.  Even  If  tbe  elUaen  is 
guilty,  he  has  the  right  under  our  law  to  a 
fair  and  public  uial  with  complete  freedom 
to  present  his  side  of  the  case. 

Whatever  rceervatlons  ws  have  had  on 
some  of  Judge  Goodman's  opinions  respect- 
ing powers  of  grand  juriaa,  we  believe  he  is 
on  sound  ground  and  agree  with  him  entirely 
In  his  stand  on  tbe  matter  of  secrecy. 

Indeed  we  find  no  disagreement  on  this 
point  In  the  opinions  of  other  Federal  judges 
or  suthorlties  who  have  been  quoted  recently 
In  the  controversy  over  grand  Jury  powers. 

We  bope  Judge  Goodman's  rule  is  enforced 
to  the  letter.  It  must  be  If  confidence  in 
the  dignity  and  fairness  of  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem Is  to  be  maintained. 


Steel: 


Braal's  Valte  Redoada  MilU  Coa- 
tme  Eipaai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 


I  or  MICRXOAW 

nt  TSK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  a 
news  story  on  the  signing,  today,  of 
agreements  for  a  $35,000,000  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loan  to  the  Brasilian  National 
Steel  mills  at  Volta  Redonda.  Joint  Bra- 
sllian-Unlted  States  financing  estab- 
lished these  mills  during  World  War  n, 
and  I  believe  the  records  it  has  estab- 
lished merit  the  con.slderation  and  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  Congress. 


The  article  follows: 

WasBDvcTON,  D.  C.  Uarch  13.— Braalllan 
Oovemment  officials  today  signed  contracts 
guaranteeing  a  $36,000,000  Sxport-Import 
Bank  loan  to  the  Brasillan  National  Steel 
mUls  at  Volta  Redonda  which  is  expected  to 
expand  steel  production  In  that  coimtry  to 
about  a  million  tons  annually. 

The  contracts  were  signed  at  the  Brport- 
Import  Bank  by  Mr.  Mario  da  Camara,  bead 
of  tbe  BraalUan  Treasury  delegation  in  New 
York,  accompanied  by  Oen.  Sylvio  Raullno 
de  OUvelra,  president  of  the  Brasllian  Na- 
tional Steel  Co.  Herbert  E.  Gaston,  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  and  other  ofBcials  were  also 
present. 

Declaring  that  the  loan  will  be  "spent 
mostly  on  new  machinery,  equipment,  and 
services  in  tbe  United  States,"  General  OU- 
velra said  that  "it  will  start  Brazil  on  the 
way  to  an  output  of  a  mllUon  tons  of  steel 
annually  within  the  next  few  years." 

The  loan  has  a  Brazilian  counterpart  of 
the  same  amount,  or  $26,000,000,  raised  by 
domestic  financing,  which  will  take  care  of 
those  expansion  requirements  wbleb  can  be 
met  in  BraaU,  he  stated. 

The  Volta  Redonda  steel  mills,  operated  by 
the  Brazilian  National  Steel  Co.  (Companhla 
Siderugica  Naclonal ) ,  are  the  biggest  and 
best  equipped  in  Latin  America,  with  an 
annual  steel  output  of  around  466.000  metric 
tons  (512.000  short  tons),  more  than  half 
of  Brazil's  total. 

Xxieated  on  tbe  Parafba  River  on  the  Cen- 
tral do  Brasll  Railway  which  runs  between 
Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  Volta  Redonda  was  estab- 
lished during  World  War  n  by  joint  BraaUlan 
and  United  States  financing.  Steel  produc- 
tion began  June  23.  1946. 

New  expansion  planned  with  the  aid  of  the 
present  loan  from  the  Bxi>ort-Import  Bank 
will  enable  an  eventual  output  of  around  a 
million  tons  a  3rear  by  Volta  Redonda  alone, 
but  Immediate  expansion  contemplated  by 
the  preaent  financing  by  the  Bank  and  Brazil- 
ian counterpart  funds  will  increase  produc- 
tion by  about  280,000  tons. 

Although  Brazil  has  the  highest  grade  Iron 
ore  In  the  world,  averaging  more  than  69 
percent  metal  content,  It  still  Imports  some 
86  to  40  percent  of  Its  finished  steel  needs. 
Consxmiption  is  already  estimated  at  over  a 
million  and  one- half  tons  annually  and  Is 
growing  fast. 

General  OUvelra,  president  of  the  Brazilian 
National  Steel  Co.,  which  is  Jointly  owned  by 
Government  and  private  shareholders,  is  a 
metallivgleal  engineer  who  studied  in  Prance, 
Germany,  Belgium,  s  id  other  European  steel- 
producing  countries.  Prom  1941  to  1946,  he 
was  head  of  the  Brazilian  strff  which  worked 
In  Cleveland  with  representatives  of  the 
many  United  Statee  firms  concerned  with  tbe 
development  of  tbe  project. 

Under  his  administration,  Vclta  Redonda's 
output  of  steel  Ingots,  pl^  Iron  and  rolled 
steel  has  Increased  considerably  more  than 
Installed  capacity  of  production. 

"Rolled  steel  produced  by  Volta  Redonda  In 
1961,"  General  CMlvelra  revealed,  "amoxmted 
to  342,860  metric  tons,  an  Increase  of  nearly 
30  percent  over  1950.  This  year,  planned 
production  of  rolled  steel  Is  460,000  metric 
tons." 

Tbe  follcwltig  tsble  In  metric  tons  shows 
Redonda's  production  of  iron  and  steel  tn 
the  past  6  years: 
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"Dividends  are  paid  out  to  shareholders,  aver- 
aging 8  percent  for  ordinary  shares  and  6 
percent  for  preferred  stock." 

Byproducts  produced  by  the  mills  include 
coke,  benzol,  toluol,  xU<ri,  motor  fuels,  crude 
tars,  ammonium  sulphates,  pitch  naphtha- 
lene, disinfectant,  creosote,  and  other  arti- 
cles which  Brazil  wotild  otherwise  have  to 
Import. 

Annual  sales  on  the  Brazilian  market  by 
Volta  Redonda.  which  supplies  a  great  part 
of  domestic  needs  In  the  steel-processing 
industries,  run  well  above  $60,000,000. 


"The  mills  have  been  operating  at  a  profit 
for  tbe  past  3  years,  despite  increasing  out- 
Isy  for  expansion,"  General  OUvelra  stated. 


Tkc  Katjra  Blassaera 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FL009 

or  PSMMSTLVAma 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.FUXyo.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  tbe 
Polish  American  Journal  of  March  8 
1952: 

axrat  EDiToeitt.:  CHOseHux  Mtn*  oh  KAmc 
(By  JxiUxis  Epstein) 

Prime  Minister  ChtircbiU  does  not  wish  to 
make  any  statement  on  tbe  Katyn  massacre, 
now  bel  ig  investigated  by  the  Amerlcaa 
CongresE.  it  was  learned  by  this  writer. 

The  Prime  Minister's  IntenUon  was  re- 
vealed In  a  letter  of  February  18,  signed  by 
K.  D.  Jamleson,  second  secretary  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington,  and  ad- 
dressed to  this  reporter. 

Mr.  Jamieson's  letter  reads  ss  follows; 

"We  have  been  asked  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  January  22  to  the 
Prime  Minister  about  the  Kat3rn  massacre. 

"Mr.  ChurchUl  does  not  wish  to  make  a 
statement  on  this  subject  but  h^  asked  tu 
to  tiumk  you  for  your  letter. 

"K.  D.  JAMIOOM. 

"Second  Secretary.- 

Mr.  Cburcbin's  silence  Is  ail  the  more  sur- 
prising since  he  probably  not  only  knows  the 
whole  truth  about  the  BLatyn  massacre  of 
more  than  4,000  Polish  officers  on  Russian 
sou — ^tbj  greatest  military  crime  In  modem 
history — but  also  refers  to  It  In  his  fifth 
volume  of  his  memoirs,  Closing  the  Ring. 

There  are  two  remarks  in  that  book,  re- 
ferring to  the  miu-der  of  prisoners  of  war  by 
the  Soviets.  On  page  861,  Churchill  reports 
a  conversation  he  had  with  Stalin  In  Tehran. 
He  writes: 

"He  (SUUn)  said  that  there  were  many 
tollers  in  tbe  German  divisions  who  fought 
under  orders.  When  be  (Stalin)  asked  Ger- 
man prisoners  who  came  from  the  laboring 
classes  (such  is  the  record,  but  he  probably 
meant  Convmunist  Party)  why  they  fought 
for  Hitler,  they  replied  that  they  were  carry- 
ing out  orders.  He  (Stalin)  shot  such  pris- 
oners." 

This  is  the  first  time  the  world  has  been 
informed  through  a  reliable  source  that 
Stalin  admitted  having  mtirdered  prisoners 
of  war,  in  this  case  German  prisoners  of  war. 

ChurchUl's  report  has  never  been  denied 
by  Soviet  oflklals.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  its  accuracy. 

The  other  reference  deals  directly  with  the 
Katyn  massacre.  It  is  a  top  secret  memo- 
randum by  Churchill,  addressed  to  the  For- 
eign Secretary.  Mr.  Eden.  The  memoran- 
dinn  is  printed  on  page  681  of  Closing  the 
Ring,  and  reads: 

"JAMUAST  so,   1944. 

"I  think  Sir  Owen  O'MaUey  should  be  asked 
very  secretly  to  expretts  his  opinion  on  tbe 
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Katyn  Wood  inquiry.  How  does  the  argu- 
ment about  the  length  of  time  the  birch 
trees  had  grown  over  the  graves  fit  in  with 
this  new  tale. 

"Did  anybody  look  at  the  birch  trees?" 

Churchill  wrote  this  memorandum  6  days 
after  the  Soviet  Government  had  released 
its  official  report,  called  "Statement  of  the 
Special  Commission  for  the  Investigati  m  of 
the  Circumstance*  of  the  Shooting  of  Poiish 
Officers,  Prisoners  of  War,  in  the  Katyn  Forest 
by  the  Oerman  Fascist  Invaders." 

In  this  "statement"  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  tried  to  refute  the  German  report  and 
the  protocol  signed  by  12  International  scien- 
tists who  had  visited  Katyn  in  1943.  Among 
the  evidence  dug  up  by  the  Germans  and  the 
international  conunlsslon  was  the  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  mas- 
sacre had  planted  pines — not  birches— on 
the  mass  graves  to  cover  up  the  crime.  The 
microscopic  examination  of  the  pines  showed 
that  they  were  S  years  old  and  had  been 
transplanted  3  years  before  the  discovery  of 
the  graves,  in  other  words  in  1940,  when  the 
Katyn  territory  still  was  in  Soviet  Riissian 
poMMslon. 

Mr.  Churchill  obviously  knew  all  about  the 
Oerman  report  and  therefore  asked  the  For- 
eign Secretary  to  have  Sir  Ollalley  express 
his  opinion  about  the  "new  tale"  advanced 
by  the  Soviets  in  their  statement  of  January 
1044.  Churchill's  memorandum  cannot  be 
Interpreted  but  in  the  sense  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  Russian's  statement.  At  that 
time — January  1944 — Churchill  must  have 
known  the  whole  truth  about  the  Katyn 
maaeacre  from  the  Polish  government-ln- 
exUe.  He  had  many  talks  with  the  Polish 
oAcials  In  London,  especially  with  Mr.  Mlko- 
lajczyk.  They  kept  the  British  Government 
as  well  as  oxir  State  Department  fully  in- 
formed. But,  at  that  time,  neither  the  Brit- 
ish nor  the  American  Government  dared  to 
speak  out  egainot  Stalin  who  was  considered 
to  be  a  "gallant  ally." 

Today,  the  American  Congress  is  investi- 
gating Katyn.  The  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  unanimously  H.  R.  390,  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  1951.  By  this  act,  a  select  seven 
members  committee  was  created  to  investi- 
gate the  ghastly  crime.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  American  hlstcry  that  Congress  undertook 
to  investigate  a  crime  committed  on  foreign 
soil. 

On  January  22.  President  Truman  received 
the  seven  members  of  the  congressional 
Katyn  Committee.  Mr.  Truman  soleoonly 
pledged  complete  cooperation.  When  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Representative 
Rat  J.  BdADOCN.  asked  the  President  that  he 
direct  various  Government  agencies  to  release 
all  information,  records,  and  data  in  their 
fllee.  pertaining  to  the  Katyn  massacre.  Mr. 
Truman  said  he  already  had  given  such  in- 
structions to  the  heads  of  varioxu  Govern- 
ment departments. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  these  developments 
that  this  writer  asked  Mr.  Churchill  to  make 
a  statement  on  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre. 

Be  declined. 

Why  does  Chxirchlll  keep  silent? 


Contested  Election  Fees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  agreed  to  pay 
the  attorney  fees  of  a  former  Repre- 
sentative  who   contested  my   elecUoa 


When  one's  right  to  his  seat  In  Congress 
Is  contested  he  has  no  alternative  but 
to  defend  himself.  Not  being  an  attor- 
ney. I  was  forced  to  hire  legal  counsel  to 
represent  me.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair 
to  make  the  taxpayers  pay  attorney  fees 
for  the  contestor  when  the  decision  of 
the  House  is  made  In  favor  of  the  con- 
testee. 

In  the  future.  In  my  opinion,  it  wotild 
be  advisable  for  the  rules  to  be  changed 
so  that  those  wishing  to  make  a  contest 
cannot  do  so  Just  to  collect  a  fee.  I 
realize  lawyers  must  be  paid,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  fair  to  make  it  so  easy  for  them. 


The  Oaiis  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nnnAK A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  '^RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoto.  I 

Include  the  following  article  by  Glenn 
Tucker,  from  the  IndianapoUa  News  of 
March  8.  1952: 

"Oatis  Wout  Bumolz."  Satb  RiPusnrrATivB 
BxAMza 

(By  Olenn  Tucker) 

Washinctoh,  March  8.— After  battling  for 
10  months  for  the  release  of  WUliam  Oatis. 
the  Associated  Presa  correspondent  impris- 
oned by  Czechoslovakia,  Representative  Johm 
V.  Bkamu,  Wabash,  Ind..  Republican,  says 
the  case  is  the  worst  ^Tampi^  of  diplomatic 
bungling  in  our  history. 

BKAicm  feels  he  has  got  anything  but  co- 
operation from  the  State  Department  in  his 
fight  to  get  Oatis  out  of  Jail. 

Now  he  suspects  the  Department,  mindful 
of  its  experiences  with  Mrs.  Robert  Vogeler. 
has  gagged  Mrs.  Oatis  so  it  can  handle  the 
case  in  its  own  creeping  way. 

BxAicKB  pointed  out  that  in  the  beginning 
Mrs.  Oatis  was  anxious  to  help  In  all  efforta 
looking  to  the  release  of  her  husband.  More 
recently,  he  said,  she  apparently  has  been 
frightened  into  silence  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

"Let  me  explain  this  more  fully."  he  con- 
tinued. "Robert  Vogeler,  who  visited  me  re- 
cently, spent  17  months  in  a  Hungarian 
prison.  He  asserted  that  the  credit  for 
freeing  him  should  go  to  Mrs.  Vogeler,  not 
to  the  State  Department.  She  put  contin- 
uous pressure  on  the  Department.  If  she 
had  not  done  so.  probably  nothing  would 
have  happened. 

"M-s.  Oatis  is  now  staying  with  her  mother 
In  St.  Paul,  Minn.  When  the  Vogelers  were 
in  that  city  they  called  Mrs.  Oatis  on  the 
telephone.  The  story,  as  I  get  it  is  that  Mrs. 
Oatis'  mother  answered  and  when  Vogeler 
mentioned  his  name  she  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver. 

"Later,  I  was  told,  a  newspaperman  made 
Inquiry  about  this,  and  was  Informed  that 
Mrs.  Oatis  did  not  want  to  talk  with  any- 
body, on  the  advice  of  the  State  Deoartment. 
It  looks  like  the  Department  has  put  a 
muzzle  on  Mrs.  Oatis  to  protect  Itself  against 
the  kind  of  pressure  which  proved  so  ef- 
fective in  the  case  of  Vogeler." 

What  the  Department  has  accomplished 
through  its  gentle  economic  pressure  against 
Czechoslovakia  is  not  impressive.  A  resolu- 
tion by  BsAMKB'  was  adopted  last  summer 
with  one  dissent  in  the  House  and  none  in 


the  Senate.    It  called  for  a  severance  of  tratto 
relations  with  CBechoalovakla. 

According  to  the  Congreasman,  the  De- 
partment did  not  move  with  alacrity,  but 
in  a  clumsy  way  took  up  the  question  with 
the  international  group  known  as  OATT, 
which  was  to  meet  In  Oeneva  in  September. 
BXAJCXB  explained  that  under  State  Depart- 
ment procedure  this  country  la  not  aUowed 
to  run  lu  own  btulnaM  and  deal  with  Ccech- 
oalovakia  direct.  The  resolution  was  in- 
tended to  <lnch  that  country  flnanclaUy,  by 
stopping  our  purchase*. 

Bbamd  has  kept  figures  on  trade  with 
Csechoalovakia.     Here  is  the  story: 

United     States     Importa     from 
Caecboslorakta  : 

1949 $31,000,000 

IMO M.  000.  000 

iwi _ aa.  400. 000 

United  States  exports  to  Caecho- 
alorakla: 

1949 931.800.000 

1950 10,  500.  000 

1961 1.  000.  000 

It  appears  that  the  Oatia  imprlaonment  la 
putting  the  shoe  on  the  wrong  foot.  Tnsttati 
of  knocking  off  imports,  it  is  our  sales  to 
that  country  that  are  drying  up.  The  pinch 
Is  on  us  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  on 
Caechoslovakia. 

It  is  true  that  a  sharper  reduction  of  Im- 
ports was  noticed  late  in  1951.  The  total  for 
the  last  3  months  was  91.131.000.  which 
BsAim  says  is  still  high.  They  involve  no 
security  items,  but  rather  ahoes.  gloves,  glass- 
ware, candy,  canned  meata.  barlsy.  and 
feathers. 

"What  can  we  do?"  asks  the  Congressman. 
"Congress  can  only  pass  resolutions.  1  am 
ooosiderlng  Introducing  another,  asking  Am- 
bassador Brlggs  to  oom«  home  from  QMcho- 
slovakla  and  report." 

Bmtia  says  he  is  anxious  to  get  new  sug- 
trestlons.    He  has  written  President  Trxunan 

vice,  the  last  time  receiving  no  reply.  The 
uepartment  sends  him  letters  and  contact 
men.    What  he  wants  Is  Oatis. 


Ctate   Departmeat   GiaUeiices    Flood    of 
CcHouuist  Literature  at  Ckeap  Prices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAViTS 

or  NTW  TO«X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  March  i.  19S2 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  an  inquiry  to  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment about  a  letter  from  India  calling 
attention  to  the  vast  suppiy  of  Commu- 
nist Uterature  there  ••wid^ly  available 
and  incredibly  cheap."  I  made  inquiry  of 
the  State  Department.  Their  reply, 
which  13  appended,  went  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  paitlcular  situation  in  India 
and  broadly  outlined  the  whole  eCTort  of 
the  Department  to  meet  the  dangerous 
challenge  of  Communist  literature.  It  Is 
especially  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
Department  is  now  taking  the  course  of 
enlisting  the  vast  faciUties  of  the  Amer- 
lean  book  publishing  industry. 

It  Is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  plans 
envision  "the  placement  of  20.0C0.0OO 
books  in  foreign  commercial  channels 
before  June  30. 1953,  at  prlcss  which  the 
consumers  can  afford"  and  that  Asia  and 
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the  Near  last  wUl  be  th*  "first  points 
of  focus." 

The  letter  from  India,  the  reply  of  the 
BtHte  Department,  and  the  editorial  frtxn 
The  BookaeUer  are  all  appended : 

DBPAsncnrr  or  Sraiv. 

February  17.  1952. 
Bon.  Jsooa  K.  Janrs. 

Homrn  of  Jteprsssnfsttves. 

IIT  DcAs  Ml  Jsvna:  RefsrcDoe  Is  made  to 
your  oommunlcatk>n  of  February  13.  1953, 
acknowledged  by  telephone,  with  which  was 
eDcloeed  a  cMpplng  of  Mrs.  Rajee'a  article 
A  Literary  Letter  From  India,  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  January  6,  1953. 

Th«  Department  Is  keenly  awars  of  the 
problem  which  Is  presented  by  the  ready 
avaUabUtty  at  a  vast  supply  of  Communist 
Uteraturs  in  India.  Spsclfic  and  eflectlve 
steps,  which  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest  to 
you.  have  been  uken  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  United  States  International  Informa- 
tton  and  Bducatlonal  Bachange  Programs 
have  laid  the  groundwork  to  make  available 
In  India  forceful  and  accurate  material 
which  wUl  combat  the  Soviet  propaganda 
program.  At  tbe  pesssnt  time,  a  book  trans- 
lation and  publication  program  of  primary 
tmportaoce  is  being  undertaken.  Numerous 
Foreign  Service  poets  in  the  area  are  pro- 
moting tb«  local  publication  of  such  books 
as  I  Choose  Freedom.  This  Is  Russia  Uncsn- 
sored.  The  Eagle  and  the  Bear.  Darkness  at 
Noon.  Dsctlons  in  the  U.  8.  8.  R.,  One  Who 
SurvlTsd.  Why  I  leaped.  The  God  that  Fail- 
ed, and  otlMfS. 

It  Is  not  consldorsd  that  antl-Oommunlst 
themes  aloas  will  mset  the  nssds  of  the  Job 
to  be  accomplished.  To  give  a  broader  bacls 
of  attack,  the  Department  includes  In  its 
program  a  series  of  books  which  stress  a 
positive  approach  in  the  presentation  of 
AmeriCi.n  objectives  and  attitudes.  Exam- 
ples or  this  type  at  book  are  found  in  G\m- 
ther*s  Roosevelt  in  Retrospect,  the  Depart- 
ment's own  publication.  Our  Foreign  Policy, 
Bellman's  Peace  Can  Be  Won.  Stem's  Capi- 
taltem  In  the  United  SUtes.  and  Uoslln's 
Democracy.  Most  of  these  books  are  to  be 
publlab3d  in  full-length  versions  in  the  11 
major  Indian  languages.  Also  scheduled  for 
early  production  in  each  of  the  major  lan- 
guages of  India  are  3S  condensations,  ranging 
la  length  from  36.000  to  S5.000  words. 

l^e  profram  has  produced  encouraging 
results.  Its  full  impact  has  not  yet  been 
rssltasfl  however,  because  of  primitive  man- 
ulaeturing  and  distribution  (acuities  of  the 
Independent  Indian  publishers  who  have 
brought  out  American  books  in  translation. 
The  Soviet  Government's  forelgn-languaee 
publishing  house  In  Moscow  and  its  con- 
trolled publishing  houses  In  India  have  en- 
abled the  publication  and  dlstrl button  uf 
books  at  prices  imrclated  to  costs,  thus  ob- 
taining wider  and  more  eflectlve  distribution 
of  Soviet  publications.  The  Department  is 
requesting  from  the  present  Congress  an 
appropriation  which  wlU  enable  It  to  help 
support  the  activities  of  a  private  nonproat 
publishing  and  book -export  company.  In 
this  way  It  will  be  possible  to  produce  mate- 
rials, as  doss  the  Soviet  Government,  of 
a  high  quality  at  a  low  price  which  wiU  be 
within  the  financial  range  of  persons  it  is 
desired  to  reach. 

If  the  appropriation  Is  made,  such  a  oom- 
pany,  working  direcUy  with  subsidiaries  and 
aAUates  abroad.  wUl  be  able  to  translate, 
publish,  and  distribute  oonunerclally  abroad 
materials  which  will  help  esUbllsh  a  firm 
foundation  of  confidence  and  respect  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  States  and  wUl 
give  affirmative  support  to  freedom.  Book 
stores,  newsstands,  and  pavement  vendors 
wUl  serve  as  outlets  to  natives  for  the  books 
which  will  be  cboaen  for  this  purpose  and 
will  be  supported  to  an  extent  commensurate 
with  ttaelr  Importanoe  to  the  United  States. 
TLe  company  would,  when  necessary,  bs  able 


to  market  at  a  loss  regular  Amertran  edi- 
tions. The  plan  has  tbs  endorsement  ot 
leading  officials  of  the  publishing  Industry 
who  have  participated  in  cn-ganlsatlonal  ar- 
rangements. Top-level  personnel  will  be  re- 
cruited from  the  publishing  field  and  from 
leaders  of  proven  ability  in  the  educational 
field.  The  company  will  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  operations.  The  Depart- 
ment and  the  oversea  missions,  however,  will 
give  necessary  support  to  facilitate  opera- 
tions. Public  Interest  In  the  program  will 
be  safeguarc:ed  by  having  policy  control  reg- 
ulated by  the  Department  through  the  nego- 
tutlon  of  specific  contracu. 

The  scope  of  this  program  is  broad  In  eoo- 
cept.  The  plan  envisions  the  placement  of 
at  least  20.000.000  books  in  foreign  commer- 
cial channels  before  June  30.  1063.  Most  of 
the  books  will  be  In  native  languages  and 
will  be  put  on  the  market  at  prices  which 
the  consumers  can  afford.  Asia  and  the 
Near  Cast,  where  local  publishing  facilities 
are  for  the  m'ost  part  at  a  pilmltlve  level, 
will  be  the  first  points  of  focus.  As  exten- 
sive as  this  undertaking  appears,  it  is  only 
an  initial  step  in  relation  to  estimates  of 
the  publishing  Industry  of  its  ability  to  pro- 
duce. It  is  the  type  of  prugram  which  ap- 
plies the  technical  skill  and  know-how  of 
our  free  publishing  Industry  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  publlahing  facilities  in  other 
countries  in  order  to  build  strong  bactions 
to  help  wage  the  fight  to  free  men's  minds. 

In  addition  to  the  translation  program  and 
other  measures  which  are  being  taJ;.cn  to 
make  American  books  readily  available  to 
Indian  readers,  other  United  States  tnform;i- 
tlon  (USIKi  prograoas  are  continually  gain- 
ing experience  and  increased  skill  In  dis- 
covering and  developing  Indo-Amerlcan 
bonds  of  mutual  interest  and  in  exposing  the 
sham  of  Communist  promises  and  the  dan- 
gers of  Communist  aggression. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  facts  to  give  you 
a  picture  of  the  scope  of  progress  In  India, 
ths  U8IS  newspaper,  American  Reporter, 
which  hss  a  circulation  of  370.000  and  Is 
printed  in  9  langviages.  Is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  publishing  ventures  in  India. 
U8IE  films  are  shown  to  over  450.000  persons 
eacii  month,  and  this  au<*lence  will  be  in- 
creased greatly  when  new  mobile  imlts, 
which  are  now  in  transit,  reach  India.  A 
number  of  documentary  films,  which  wlU 
be  exhlblte<r  to  Indian  audiences,  are  now 
being  produced  In  India.  Five  excellent 
Ubrarles  serve  the  needs  of  educated  people. 
Both  the  English  and  vernacular  press  re- 
ceive an  uninterrupted  fiow  of  feature  and 
news  releases  as  well  as  picture  plates.  Com- 
ments from  all  parts  of  India  indicate  the 
Importance  of  the  cumulative  effectiveness 
of  three  8C-minute  Voice  of  America  broad- 
easts  In  Hindi,  Urdu,  and  English,  which  ars 
relayed  over  Radio  Oeylon.  Under  the  es- 
change-of-persoDs  program,  approximately  40 
representative  Americans  will  go  to  India, 
and  133  students  and  leaders  from  India  wiU 
be  brought  to  the  United  States  during  the 
current  jrear.  This  is  an  Important  contri- 
bution In  building  a  solid  foundation  for 
Indo-Amerlcan  understanding  and  friend- 
ship. 

It  Is  believed  that  this  Information  about 
the  scope  of  the  International  Information 
Administration  program  as  It  is  functioning 
In  India  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  making  effective  strides  in  the  cam- 
paign of  truth,  although  it  is  realised  that 
there  Is  stiu  s  great  deal  to  be  accomplished. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  K.  McFau, 
Assistant  Secretary 
(Tor  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State) . 

A  LmuBT  Lnna  Vaoac  Imn* 

(By  8.  Rajee) 
BoMBAT. — '^ed**  books  are  read  by  more 
•nd  more  people  In  Izulla  today.    It  Is  not 


that  Indians  are  becoming  more  Commtinlst- 
mlnded  or  more  Interested  in  communism, 
but  that  these  books  are  widely  available^ 
and  incredibly  cheap.  The  price  at  Indian- 
made  volumes  is  regtUarly  10  to  30  times 
higher  than  Mosoow-produced  works.  And. 
more,  tinder  an  apparently  generous  Soviet 
subsidy,  these  imports  are  of  good  qtiality — 
nicely  got  up  and  printed  on  good  paper. 
One  of  the  Communist  bargains  Is  Lenin's 
Selected  Works,  a  volume  of  600  pages,  closely 
printed  and  well-botuid,  priced  at  about  40 
cents.  (Sheafs  of  hundreds  of  pages  from 
the  bookB  are  avaUable  at  20  cents  and  even 
less.) 

Soviet  magaatnes  maintain  the  same  un- 
dercutting price  level  And  their  quality  is 
good;  they  interest  all  classes  of  the  lit- 
erate— apart  from  Communists  themselves, 
fellow  travelers  and  sympethicers — for  at  the 
few  annas  (cento)  they  cost,  they  are  the 
best  bargains  on  the  newsstand  today,  ex- 
cept perhaps  for  a  very  few  American  maga- 
slnes.  The  fortnighUy  New  Times,  the  week- 
ly Soviet  Union,  the  bimonthly  Soviet 
Woman,  and  the  monthly  for  Intellectuals, 
Soviet  Literature,  are  all  well  circulated, 
reaching  nearly  90  percent  of  the  literate  In 
India. 

In  addition  to  the  Russian-produced  pub- 
lications, there  are  native-language  books 
and  periodicals  put  out  by  Soviet-subsidised 
agencies  In  India.  The  fellow-traveler  pub- 
lisher finds  in  this  field  a  lucrative  and  steady 
uowroe  of  income.  Occaalonally  the  non- 
Red  and  nonpink  publisher  is  approached 
deviously  and  ];>ersuaded  to  bring  out  a  Com- 
munist book.  This  done,  he  finds  that  the 
whole  edition  is  swiftly  bought  up  by  per- 
sons unknown — how  to  be  distributed  and 
at  whst  price  he  never  knows.  CtUl,  he  has 
made  a  quick  and  good  profit  and  he  Is 
tempted  to  Issue  seme  other  Communist 
book,  on  his  own,  the  next  time.  While  a 
serious  publisher  will  have  to  wait  and  sell 
slowly  a  translation  of  a  classic  published 
In  an  edition  of  8.0C0  copies  In  Tamil,  a 
TamU  translation  of  an  tindlstlnguished 
Stalin  Priae  book — most  of  the  voliuues 
sent  into  India  from  Moscow  seem  to  have 
received   this   honor — will   be   snapped    up. 

Soviet  literature  in  India  Is  not  distributed 
Qnly  in  cities  like  Bombay.  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta; it  reaches  into  the  interior  ac  weU.  A 
Socialist  leader  tells  how,  after  addressing 
a  mass  meeting  in  the  south  of  India  on  the 
dangers  of  communism,  be  was  approached 
by  an  enthusiaatlc  listener  wlio  wanted  his 
autograph.  The  listener  held  up  a  book  for 
the  autograph.  The  speaker  found  it  to  be 
a  well-thumbed,  pencil-annotated  Mcscow 
edition  of  a  Commvinlst  classic. 

This  alarming  popularity  of  Red  books  is 
recent  and  is  growing  rapidly  (books  from. 
China  are  among  the  latest  imports).  TUI 
1940  the  British  Government  in  India  had 
banned  such  books,  and  it  Is  only  in  these 
last  6  years  that  the  situation  has  been  de- 
veloping— abetted  by  Communist  eealots. 
Soviet  literary  wares  are  cried  from  crowded 
pavements  In  cities  like  Bombay  and  in 
otherwise  quiet  comers  of  the  remotest  vU- 
lages.  The  claim  that  over  300,000  copies  of 
a  short,  biography  of  Stalin  liave  been  sold 
in  one  jrear  in  India  Is  not  unbelievable — • 
considering  the  price  (14  annas),  its  gtxxt 
paper  and  printing  and  the  fanatic  enthu- 
siasm of  Ito  venders. 

It  must  be  admitted,  certainly,  that  this  is 
succeesftil  propaganda.  Worse.  British.  Amer- 
ican and  Indian  books  (1.  e.,  the  counter- 
propaganda)  are  so  expensive  In  comparison 
with  the  Soviet  product  as  to  be  almost  un- 
evident  on  the  market.  Clearly,  cheap  and 
well-printed  democratic  literature  Is  a  great 
and  immediate  necessity  in  India. 
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UiHed  States  PartidpatioB  m  UNESCO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  being  used  to  destroy 
that  which  the  taxpayer  holds  dear  is  in 
the  money  given  by  the  United  States  to 
UNESCO,  whose  full  title  is  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization. 

Fifty-nine  nations  belong  to  this  or- 
ganization, including  the  United  States. 
Himgary,  who  kidnaps  United  States 
fliers  for  ransom,  also  belongs.  The 
United  States,  however,  pays  37  percent 
of  all  the  millions  spent  by  this  world 
organization.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  appoints  five  members  to 
represent  the  United  States.  These 
part-time  employees  are  paid  $1,000  per 
month,  all  tax-free,  for  all  time  spent, 
plus  expenses. 

The  purposes  of  this  organization  as 
announced  appear  to  be  very  praise- 
worthy. But  since  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating,  let  us  see  what 
this  organization  is  really  doing,  and 
what  is  its  real  purpose.  It  has  pub- 
lished, among  other  things,  nine  pamph- 
lets under  the  general  heading,  Toward 
World  Understanding.  While  each  of 
these  pamphlets  tend  to  point  out  the 
true  purposes  of  this  organization, 
pamphlet  No.  V  entitled  "In  the  Class- 
room With  Children  Under  13  Years  of 
Age,"  is  of  particular  Interest.  While  I 
am  quoting  verbatim  from  this  pamphlet 
which  Is  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers' 
dollars.  I  would  like  you  to  notice  how 
this  plan  fits  in  with  the  training  of 
youth  organizations  of  the  past — that  of 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  today,  that  of 
Stalin.  I  also  wish  you  would  keep  in 
mind  how  it  fits  In  with  the  tearing 
down  of  the  influence  of  the  home,  and 
In  making  the  school  a  propaganda  tool 
of  the  state  or  superstate.  On  page  9 
we  read: 

The  kindergarten  or  Infant  school  baa  a 
slgnlflcant  part  to  play  In  the  child's  educa- 
tion. Nst  only  can  It  correct  many  of  the 
errors  of  home  training,  but  It  also  can  pre- 
pare the  child  for  membership,  at  about  tbe 
age  of  7,  In  a  group  of  his  own  age  and  hab- 
its ••  •  the  flrct  of  many  ouch  social  iden- 
tifications that  he  must  achieve  on  his  way 
to  membership  In  the  world  society. 

So  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  how  the 
superstate  organization,  UNESCO,  feels 
about  the  American  farally  and  Ameri- 
can patriotism,  let  uc  read  on  page  54: 

The  narrow  family  spirit  of  the  parents 
•  •  •  may.  In  fact,  not  only  compromise 
indirectly,  and  in  soma  degrse  unconscious- 
ly, the  ev2iitual  Intagratlon  of  the  child  In 
the  human  community  •  •  •  but  It  may 
also  cultivate  attitudes  running  directly 
coimter  to  the  development  of  International 
understanding. 

Thl3  goes  on  and  on.  and  it  Is  even 
suggested  that  the  child  not  be  taught 
geography  by  learning  about  his  com- 
munity and  country  first  because  that 


might  prejudice  him  in  favor  of  his  com- 
munity and  country.  Quoting  directly 
from  page  12,  we  find: 

And  when,  later  on,  the  child  began  the 
study  of  national  geography,  he  would  be 
already  partly  Immunized  against  an  exag- 
gerated sense  of  the  Importance  and  beauty 
of  his  own  coimtry. 

Yes;  patriotism  for  our  coimtry  is  re- 
pugnant to  this  group  that  the  American 
taxpayer  supports. 

In  order  that  patriotism  for  our  coun- 
try shall  be  shunned  as  leprosy,  history 
Is  not  to  be  taught  until  later.  Quoting 
directly  from  this  same  pamphlet  on 
page  11.  we  find: 

The  study  of  history  •  •  •  raises  the  prob- 
lems of  value  which  are  better  postponed 
until  the  pupil  Is  freed  from  the  nationalist 
prejudices  which  at  present  sximnmd  the 
teaching  of  history. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  should  in  no 
way  be  exposed  to  patriotism  we  find  the 
following  recommendation  on  page  15: 

The  study  of  history  may  also  usefully  con- 
tribute to  the  development  o'  world  ulnded- 
ness  •  •  •  but  modern  history  Is  our  his- 
tory •  •  •  We  therefore  repeat  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  study  of  modem  history 
should  be  undertaken  only  with  young  peo- 
ple whose  critical  objectivity  and  world 
mlndedness  have  already  been  well  devel- 
oped. 

Yes;  the  pamphlet  Is  quite  revealing; 
but  the  xeally  Interesting  fact  is  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  paying  37  percent 
of  all  the  money  to  this  organization 
whose  publislied  teachings  is  to  under- 
mine that  which  tbe  same  taxpayer  holds 
dear.  Paying  out  our  money  to  destroy 
ourselves.  How  dumb  can  we  get?  Per- 
haps we  .«ihould  remember  the  words  of 
Mortimer  Snerd.  who,  when  asked  how 
he  could  be  that  dumb,  said,  "It  ain't 
easy,  but  I  keep  working  at  it."  After 
all,  if  tlie  teachings  of  the  home,  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  school  of  America  are 
destroyed,  we  will  not  have  to  fight  com- 
munism; communism  will  then  be  here. 

While  everything  in  this  pamphlet 
naturally  is  not  bad,  yet  its  goal  in  edu- 
cation is  well  summarized  on  page  60 — 
the  last  page— which  reads  as  follows: 

Education  fur  world-mlndednees  at  pres- 
ent encounters  obstacles  outside  the  school. 
The  principal  one  certainly  is  nationalism 
•  •  •  and  that  the  acUvlty  of  the  school 
cannot  br'ng  about  the  desired  result  unlaai 
repudiating  every  form  of  nationalism. 

One  Interesting  thing  about  the  pam- 
phlet is.  on  the  frontispiece,  in  large 
type,  we  find  "United  Nations  Education. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization.'* 
On  the  inside,  in  small  type,  we  find, 
"This  pamphlet  is  in  no  way  an  ofiQcial 
expression  of  the  views  of  UNESCO." 
Is  the  purpase  of  this  subterfuge  to 
express  one  thought  and  then,  when 
caught,  to  excuse  themselves  by  point- 
ing to  the  small  print? 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  American 
delegates  to  the  UNESCO  approve  of  the 
philosophy  as  expressed  by  the  pam- 
phlet, but  they  have  not  raised  any  op- 
position to  it,  to  my  knowledge.  No  one 
desires  friendly,  helpful  relations  with 
other  countries  more  than  I,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  destroy 
the  patriotic  belief  of  the  child  in  the 
greatness  and  fitness  of  America  in  order 


to  achieve  that  end.  After  all,  if  It  were 
not  for  the  American  heritage,  if  it  were 
sot  for  the  greatness  of  America,  which 
our  global  America -lasters  seem  to  de- 
spise, who  would  be  paying  for  the  care 
of  the  world's  unfortunates:  who  would 
be  pajrlng  for  UNESCO:  and  who  would 
be  paying  this  large  tax-exempt  salary 
and  expenses  that  we  pay  delegates  to 
represent  us  in  UNESCO? 

Let  us  hope  that  if  we  do  continue  to 
support  UNESCO  that  the  next  Presi- 
dent, whoever  he  may  be,  will  appoint 
American  representatives  to  UNESCO 
who  are  more  in  accord  with  the  ideals 
and  heritage  of  America. 

As  for  me,  my  conscience  will  not 
allow  me  to  vote  for  the  appropriation 
of  American  taxpayers'  money  to  an 
organization  that  Is  attempting  to  under- 
mine and  to  destroy  in  our  children  the 
patriotic  belief  In  tbe  true  heritage  of 
America. 


Excerpts  From  Statemeit  Prepared  by 
Scaator  Beetoa  for  Delivery  at  Openiaff 
of  Hearmf  I  of  TazatioB  Sabccmmitte* 
of  Senate  SwuJ}  Batiacts  Cocunittee  at 
Bridfeport,  Coan.,  Marck  13.  1952 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or   COMHKCTICDT 

IN  THE  81NAT1  OF  THE  UMITID  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  permission  granted  to 
me  today,  I  present  fpr  printing  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  excerpts  from 
a  statement  which  I  shall  deliver  tomor- 
row morning  at  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  at 
the  opening  of  the  hearings  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Small  Busifiess  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcovt, 
as  follows: 

OenUemen.  with  this  hearing  In  Brldf*- 
port.  the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business  opens 
a  series  of  meetings  to  be  held  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  These  wlU  receive  testi- 
mony which  will  lead  to  a  review  of  our  tax 
laws  and  regulations  as  they  affect  smaUer 
business  enterprise. 

Our  committee  has  been  and  will  be  at  no 
time  motivated  by  political  partisanship. 
The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tax- 
atlOTi  Is  Ssnator  Robsxt  C.  HswoaiCKaoN,  a 
Republican  serving  In  a  Sazukte  with  a 
Democratic  majority. 

While  the  uncertain  international  situa- 
tion call3  for  rapid  rearmament  and  vast 
expenditures  and  high  taxso.  tax  reforms 
are  moct  desirable.  Many  loopholss  abould 
be  plugged  if  wo  ars  to  reduce  the  anticipated 
Federal  deficit.  Further.  Incentives  for  the 
smaU  man  must  be  preserved  and  if  posslbls 
expanded. 

Members  of  Congress,  businessmen,  and 
economists  are  aU  concerned  with  the  im- 
pact of  the  present  high  level  of  taxation 
on  our  economy.  Just  a  days  ago.  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  economic  adviser.  Mr.  Leon  Key- 
serllng.  warned  that  we  were  approaching 
the  critical  area  of  tax  Imposts  and  that 
further  Increases  In  rates  might  restilt  in 
decreasing  returns  In  revenues  to  the  Oov- 
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ernment.  While  old.  established  firms  may 
be  able  to  exist  indefinitely  on  a  status  quo 
basts,  their  smaller  competitors  must  either 
expand  or  they  will  stagnate  and  faU.  With 
long  periods  of  inability  to  plow  earnings 
back  into  the  smaller  businses,  and  with 
fewer  persons  or  institutions  willing  to  in- 
Test  in  smaller  biisiness  units,  the  outlook 
demands  tbe  continuous  attention  of  the 
Congress.  This  Is  why  the  Senate  SmaU 
Business  Committee  was  established. 

Lisst  year  the  conunlttee  took  the  lead 
In  proposing  an  smendment  to  the  1B81  Rev- 
enue Act  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  new 
btislnesses  vthlch  had  been  established  since 
January  1.  1M6.  I  see  that  Mr.  John  Doug- 
las, of  the  Republic  Foil  &  Metal  Co..  is  lUted 
as  one  of  our  witnesses  this  morning.  He 
was  one  of  the  key  businessmen  responsible 
for  this  law  change.  He  cams  to  ms  and 
oonrlnced  ms  of  the  injustice  of  ths  then 
law.  I  was  glad  to  do  what  I  could  to  help 
him.  and  otiiers  like  him.  through  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  Previously  firms 
such  ss  Mr.  Douglas'  had  been  at  a  special 
disadvantage,  fostered  by  law.  in  competing 
with  their  older  rivals.  The  change  Incor- 
porated In  the  1951  law  gives  an  estimated 
three  or  four  thotisazul  concerns  substantial 
relief  at  no  great  cost  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

In  the  same  way.  we  hops  to  find  through 
these  forums  other  revisions  which  can  serve 
to  aid  the  business  community  without  Jeop- 
ardising tbe  revenues  of  the  Government.  I 
know  that  you  gentlemen  who  are  about  to 
testify  will  seek  to  give  us  positive  and 
constructive  suggestions  so  that  our  com- 
mittee will  be  better  equipped  to  work  with 
ths  tax-wrltUig  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Bouse,  as  weU  as  with  the  Treasury 
Department  on  its  regulations,  in  our  efforts 
to  develop  the  most  rational  tax  program 
now  possible  and  equitable  for  ths  smaller 
Independent  businessman. 

We  are  not  faced  with  high  taxes,  and 
the  preseat  grave  threat  to  our  enterprise 
system,  because  of  any  desire  on  the  part 
Of  the  ndmUUstratlon.  the  Congress,  the 
Republicans,  or  ths  Democrats.  We  are 
carrying  this  heavy  tax  burden  on  our  econ- 
omy because  of  tbe  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States  posed  by  Com- 
munist lmp<!rlallsm. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  businessmen  of 
my  State  if  I  now  held  out  the  promise  of 
any  sulistantlal  reduction  In  taxes  in  the 
near  future.  President  Truman  has  actually 
recommended  a  further  tax  increase.  But 
out  of  my  own  long  background  in  business, 
and  my  own  personal  work  in  developing  the 
tax  policy  advocated  by  the  Committee  for 
■oonomlc  Development — and  the  statements 
on  taxes  Issued  by  this  committee — I  know 
that  there  are  ways  which  can  and  should 
be  explored  to  shift  some  of  the  burden  of 
taxes  in  order  to  give  the  smaller  Independ- 
ent businessman  a  better  break. 

He  is  entitled  to  this  break  not  only  on 
his  own  behalf  but  because  of  his  great  value 
to  the  entire  economy.  It  is  the  small -busi- 
ness man  who  keeps  our  economy  competi- 
tive— to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  kept  com- 
petitive during  a  period  of  rearmament  and 
ahortages. 

In  my  Judgment  ths  bxuinessman  should 
be  given  a  better  break  on  loss  and  profit 
carry-forwards  and  carry-backs.  He  should 
be  given  a  better  break  by  the  Treastuy  De- 
partment regulations  on  his  amortisation 
and  depreciation.  The  smaUer  independent 
businessman  should  be  given  a  maximum 
break  on  Items  allowable  and  deductible  as 
business  expenses.  He  should  be  given  a 
break  on  setting  up  retirement  plans  for  him- 
self and  his  employees.  He  shouldn't  bs 
burdened  with  red  tape. 

It  is  to  examine  ways  to  bring  reUef  along 
these  lines  and  other  lines  that  we  are  open- 
ing these  hearings  in  Bridgeport  today. 
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A  Uairersitj  That  Teaches  With  CooTic- 
tion  Basic  Americaa  Priaciples 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVB9 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  this  year  of  enlightenment, 
A.  D.  1952,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
find  people  and  institutions  who  hold 
fast  to  their  basic  convictions  and  trans- 
mit these  convictions  with  fLmness  and 
sincerity.  Today  it  might  well  be  said 
that  some  of  our  universities  in  America 
have  so  lost  their  feeling  of  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  basic  American  prin- 
ciples, such  as  those  set  forth  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  a 
student  mi&ht  draw  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  validity  of  these  principles. 

The  University  of  Detroit,  however, 
knows  what  it  wants  to  teach  and 
teaches  it.  It  firmly  and  strongly  be- 
lieves in  and  defends  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  as  an  expres- 
sion of  true  human  and  political  rights 
under  God.  This  university  believes  and 
teaches  that  man  is  a  rational,  responsi- 
ble being  endowed  by  his  Creator  with 
certain  Inalienable  rights. 

Tliese  ideals,  sincerely  taught,  will 
help  to  restore  a  vigorous  and  strong 
America. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  statement  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Detroit  which 
sets  forth  its  principles : 

Tkx  Univkxsttt  Takxs  Its  Stand 

When  the  Thirteen  American  Colonies  re- 
solved  to  "go  it  sTone."  the  fotmdlng  fathers 
saw  fit  to  Justify  their  act  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Jefferson,  their  spokesman, 
declared  that  "a  decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  Impel  them  to  ths 
separation."  In  much  tbe  same  spirit,  in 
this  its  seventy-fifth  year,  the  University  of 
Detroit,  an  Independent  and  privately  sup- 
ported institution  in  an  increasingly  Qovem- 
ment-domlnated  society,  makes  this  dec- 
laration of  its  own  purpose  of  Incistent  inde- 
pendence. 

This  university  stands  alone  and  independ- 
ent because  it  was  created  to  hand  down  from 
generation  to  generation  a  definite  body  of 
fvuidamental  convictions  for  which  it  will 
make  no  compromise  and  can  permit  no  en- 
tangUng  alliances.  To  its  students  of  one 
faith  it  transmits  the  beliefs  of  its  accredited 
authorities,  and  believes  that  in  so  doing 
it  is  the  benefactor  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity. But  to  all  its  students,  no  matter  what 
their  faith,  it  teaches  with  insistence  and 
absolute  conviction  a  concept  of  life  and 
government  that  is  as  American  as  is  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  fact  the 
University  of  Detroit,  contrary  to  an  un- 
fortunate trend  in  higher  learning  in  this 
coiutry,  still  takes  its  stand  squarely  on 
that  Declaration  and  indicates  its  teachings 
as  proclaimed  by  Jefferson,  subscribed  to  by 
the  founding  fathers,  and  declared  by  John 
Adams  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  us  all. 
Freedom  to  continue  to  vindicate  that  basic 
American  spirit,  unmoved  by  the  educational 
moods  of  the  passing  hour,  is  abundant  Jus- 
tification for  the  independent  status  of  this 
university  and  is  a  compeUlng  claim  upon 
the  support  of  friends  of  the  original  Amer- 
ican spirit. 


Unmoved  by  the  educational  moods  of  ths 
passing  hour,  most  Americans,  taken  up 
with  the  business  of  earning  a  living,  have 
little  concept  of  the  attacks  being  made  upon 
the  original  American  spirit  in  the  learned 
world.  Most  loyal  citizens  would  as  soon 
assail  their  own  mothers  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  With  the  Declaration  they 
acknowledge  it  "self -evident  that  all  men  ars 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certcUn  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men."  These  convictions,  held  by  most 
Americans  as  their  birthright,  are  being 
assailed  from  one  end  of  the  collegiate  world 
to  the  other.  For  a  very  large  part  of  that 
w<R-ld  the  Declaration,  this  most  ftindamental 
document  in  American  life,  la  dubbed  a 
rather  inane  mass  of  glittering  generalities. 
As  Prof.  Carl  Becker,  of  Cornell,  has  said, 
what  the  founding  fathers  declared  self-evi- 
dent truths  were  in  50  years  treated  as  llttls 
more  than  sophistry.  The  original  manu- 
script of  the  Declaration  may  be  dusted  off 
and  given  a  ride  on  the  Freedom  Train  for 
the  admiration  of  the  hinterland  on  ths 
occasion  of  a  Uberty  bond  drive  or  other 
national  emergency.  But  the  Declaration 
belongs  to  the  nursery  phase  of  our  national 
development,  before  the  days  of  the  great 
enlightenment. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  prevailing 
professorial  scorn.  The  first  citation  is  from 
Oeorge  Lundberg.  who  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Sociological  Society  in 
IMS  declared  in  his  presidential  address: 
"One  would  think  that  If  recent  events  had 
shown  anything,  they  had  shown  that  there 
are  no  such  things  as  inalienable  rights.  The 
only  rights  we  know  about  are  those  which 
a  community  from  time  to  time  chooses  to 
grant  and  respect."  The  well-known  poUtl- 
cal  scientist,  Prof.  Chester  C.  Ifaxey,  is'  as 
emphatic  in  his  Political  Philosophies  (Mac- 
mUlan.  1938.  pp.  207.  208) :  "There  are,  of 
course,  no  such  things  as  Inherent  and  ln« 
alienable  rights.  They  are  purely  a  figment 
of  the  imagination,  wlsh-fulflllment  in 
political  thinking."  A  third  quotation  typi- 
cal of  the  prevailing  mood  we  have  from 
Morris  R.  Cohen,  an  outstanding  American 
philosopher  of  our  generation  and  professor 
in  half  a  dosen  prominent  universities,  Bast 
and  West.  In  an  article  in  the  PhUosophlcal 
Review  (Jus  Naturale  Redlvivum,  Novem- 
ber 1916)  he  said: 

"To  defend  a  doctrine  of  natural  rights 
today  requires  either  InsenslbiUty  to  the 
world's  progress  or  else  considerable  courage 
in  the  face  of  it.  •  •  •  Everyone  who  en- 
Joys  the  consciousness  of  being  enlightened 
knows  that  doctrines  of  natural  right  of  man 
are,  and  by  right  ought  to  be.  dead.  The  at- 
tempt to  defend  a  doctrine  of  natural  rights 
before  historians  and  political  scientists 
would  be  treated  very  much  like  an  attempt 
to  defend  the  belief  in  witchcraft.  It  would 
be  regarded  as  emanating  only  from  the  in- 
tellectual underworld." 

In  defiance  of  that  scorn,  the  University 
of  Detroit  takes  its  stand  with  the  founding 
fathers  and  defends  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  the  most  solid  and  worthy 
expression  of  political  conviction  that  Amer- 
ica has  produced.  With  Montesquieu  we 
hold  that  a  nation's  decadence  begins  when 
It  loses  sight  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
Is  founded.  Hence  tbe  university  feels  that 
she  deserves  the  generous  support  of  loyal 
Americans  when  she  continues  to  spend  her- 
self from  generation  to  generation  vindi- 
cating for  her  thousands  of  students  the 
wisdom  of  our  American  Government  as  first 
established. 

TBI  MATUBS  Or  BtnCAN  MATUM 

Here  then  are  some  of  the  self-evident 
truths  and  Creator-endowed  rights  to  which 
this  university  gives  unfaiUng  support  today 
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M  throughout  her  history.    Man  is  not  man- 
ly th«  product  at  his  heredity  and  enrlron- 
v&ukX.     TO  a  decree  he  is  also  the  product 
of  his  own  making.      In  his  conduct  be  Is 
no  mere  deterministic  automaton,  no  graven 
image  pushed  from  behind.     Decpite  the  far 
too  common  testimony  of  the  professional 
worid  as  Toloed  by  the  influential  criminolo- 
gist,   Harry    Xlmer    Barnes,    this    university 
holds   that  man  can   be   willfully   perverse; 
the  multiple  murderer  Is  to  be  held  account- 
able as  the  amiable  and  generous  benefactor 
Is  not.     It  Is  pure  materialistic  dogma  to 
say  (with  Barnes).  "There  Is  not  the  slight- 
est lota  of  choice  allowed  to  any  Indlvldiial 
from   birth   to  the   grave."      It   is   as   right 
sclentlflcaUy  as  It  Is  tradlUonally  American 
to  proclaim,  I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 
This  university,  too.  Is  In  full  accord  with 
the  deathbed  warning  of  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton: "Beware  of  the  man  who  attempts  to 
inculcate   morality   without  religion."     She 
believes  that  there  Is  an  essential.  Creator- 
Imposed  morality,  shown  by  the  nature  of 
things.    Hence,  because  all  men  have  essen- 
tially the  same  human  natiue,  none  may  be 
used  as  a  mere  means  to  the  end  of  another. 
Not  all  morals  are  relative,  to  be  determined 
by  the  relationship  of  conduct  to  a  man- 
made  objective.    Hence,  the  wllUiil  destruc- 
tion of  the  Innocent  Is  murder,  no  matter  by 
whom  performed  or  for  whose  convenience. 
Not  "all  morality  Is  ciistom  made."     Some 
things  are  right,  some  wrong,  by  their  very 
nature.     No  Klnaey  report  of  sexual  prom- 
iscuity can  make  the  violation  of  marriage 
VOW&   anything   else    than    adultery,    to    be 
morally  dcpjored.    The  standarda  of  sexual 
morality  were  promulgated  by  the  Creator 
through  nature.     Sexual  promiscuity  is  aa 
truly  contrary  to  Ood-glven  nature  as  Is  per- 
version or  incest.     We  agree  with  the  cured 
Communist  Freda  Utlcy — after  her  6  years 
of  Moscuw  h(»Tor — that  "Some  standards  of 
'  abcolute  morality  are  necessary  to  manltlnd 
if  we  are  not  to  rct\irn  to  the  life  of  the 
brute."     But  we  hold  that  those  standarda 
are  to  be  found  In  nature  as  It  comes  from 
the  hands  of  God;  as  every  maker's  wlQ  Is 
found  In  the  nature  of  the  thing  made. 

Hence,  the  University  of  Detroit,  standing 
with  the  founding  fathers'  concept  of  nat- 
ural law  morality,  rejects  such  a  norm  aa 
that  of  the  midwestern  university  professor. 
Millard  S.  Everett,  who  recently  stated: 

"Any  desire,  whether  powerful  or  weak,  or 
any  and,  whether  chief  or  small,  may  with 
perfect  morality  be  realized,  and  should  be 
realized,  providing  It  does  not  interfere  with 
the  '  eallzaUon  of  other  desire  .  to  the  extent 
of  reducing  the  sum  total  of  human  satis- 
faction." 

Quite  aside  from  the  impossibility  of  pas- 
slon-fllled  youth  Judging  of  the  effect  of  his 
Indulgence  upon  the  sum  total  of  human 
satisfaction,  there  Is  the  Creator-promul- 
gated code  needed  to  keep  us  from  return- 
ing to  the  life  of  the  brute.  For  the  same 
reasons  we  are  no  more  Impressed  with  the 
New  England  Prof.  George  P.  Murdock's  plea 
for  a  rewriting  of  the  premarital  moral  code 
on  the  score  of  prevalent  laxity,  "the  advent 
of  contraception  and  the  scientific  mastery 
of  venereal  disease." 

With  the  founding  fathers,  and  contrary 
to  the  all  too  prevalent  academic  thinking, 
this  university  denies  that  human  rights 
are  made  by  a  majority  vote.  For  us  each 
human  being,  no  matter  what  his  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  has 
rights — and  corresponding  duties — from  the 
God  of  nature,  equal  and  Inviolable.  The 
Nasl-attempted  extermination  of  entire  peo- 
ples was  no  less  a  moral  monstrosity  if  pro- 
Tided  for  by  a  majority  vote.  A  majority 
can  be  as  tyrannical  as  a  minority  and  la 
even  more  dangeroiis  since  less  subject  to 
appeal  or  control.  InvlolabUlty  must  be 
established  tor  the  deserving  even  though  a 
minority  of  one.  The  rights  of  Innocence 
to  impunity  we  hold— with  the  founding 
Xathera^are  unalienable.     To  seciue   these 


right* — u  Jefferson  wrote— "Governments 
are  established  among  men."  This  teaching 
alone  la  the  bulwark,  and  the  only  bulwark, 
against  communusm  and  fascism  alike.  To- 
talitarian forms  of  government  are  not  moral 
evils  merely  bectiuse  they  won't  work;  they 
are  tyrannical  perversions  by  their  very  na- 
ture. The  state  was  made  by  and  for  man. 
not  man  for  the  state.  Civil  government  is 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  a  necessary 
devtee  for  the  cooperative  satisfaction  of 
man's  needs  and  his  protection  from  the 
arbitrary.  Hence  it  Is  a  part  of  the  plan  ctf 
the  author  of  nature;  and  the  rights  of  the 
state  over  the  individual  are  from  that  na- 
ture necessarily  limited  and  constructive. 
To  the  statist  such  statements  are,  of  course, 
laughter  holding  both  its  sides;  but  nothing 
that  science  has  shown  us  in  the  course  at 
our  national  history  suggests  that  they  are 
not  as  self-evident  and  timeless  as  they  are 
said  to  bo  in  the  Oeciaratlon  of  Indopeodenc*. 
One  consequence  of  this  university's  con- 
cept of  the  state  as  "for  the  Individual"  la 
her  repudiation  of  Marxist  eoclsllsm  In  all  :ti 
forms.  The  cure  for  maldistribution  of 
property  is  not  lass  private  property  but 
more.  State  ownership  of  all  productive 
property  means  state  control  of  all  living. 
Bccxiomic  control  means  total  control.  The 
nineteenth  century  Bishop  Von  Kettelcr,  of 
Mainz,  was  m^srely  dear-slgbtcd  when  ho 
declared: 

"Even  If  all  the  Utopian  dreams  of  the  So- 
cialists were  realised,  and  everyone  was  fed 
to  his  heart's  content  in  this  universal  labor 
state,  yet  should  I.  for  all  that,  prefer  to  eat 
in  peace  the  potatoes  planted  by  my  hand 
and  to  be  clothed  with  the  skins  of  the 
animals  I  reared,  and  therewith  remain  free, 
than  to  fare  sumptuously  in  the  slavery  of 
the  labor  state." 

If  present  wealth  concentration  Is  an  rvU, 
at  least  it  does  not  completely  lock  the  door 
against  its  own  p^ulual  and  orderly  correc- 
tion: whereas  against  the  omnipotent  state 
no  resistance  shcrt  of  suicidal  revolution  la 
possible.  Lord  Acton's  "Power  tends  to  cor- 
rupt, a-d  absolute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely" la  no  less  true  today  because  so  fre- 
quently recalled. 

"xnnxsa  cod  builo  thx  cnr" 
But  the  ultimsta  safeguard  for  all  human 
rights,  as  weU  as  the  ultimate  safeguard  of 
government  itself,  the  University  of  Detroit 
sees  only  in  the  spirit  of  religion.     Oeorge 
Washington's  warning  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress Is  even  more  timely  today  than  when 
spoken  s  oentiu7  and  a  half  ago:  "Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to  the  Influence  of  refined 
education  on  mlnda  of   peculiar  structure. 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  ex- 
pect that  national  morality  can  prevail  in 
exclusion  of   religious  principle."    Bellglon 
must  spread  her  influence  If  xhe  spreading 
corruption  in  government  Is  not  to  endanger 
our  very  national  existence.    When  the  em- 
bittered convict's  universal  sneer,  "Everybody 
has  his  racket,"  comes  to  wear  more  than  a 
semblance    of    truth.    America    will    be    In 
danger.    The  duties  of  ofllceholdlng  and  cltl- 
aenahip  alike  mtist  be  envisioned  ss  based  on 
religion,  to  be  lived  out  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science between  the  man  and  his  God  rather 
than  through  fe«ir  of  wire  tapping,  marked 
money,  or  a  Kefauver  Investigation.    Walter 
Llppmann  spoke  only  solemn  truth  when  he 
reminded  us  all :    -The  Uberties  we  talk  about 
defending   today   were   established    by   men 
who  took  their  conception  of  man  from  the 
great  central  reKgloue  tradition  of  westam 
civilization,  and  the  liberties  we  Inherit  can 
almost  certainly  not  survive  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  tradition." 

In  final  explanation  of  her  reason  for  In- 
dependent being,  the  Unlrersity  of  Detroit 
one  of  the  largest  privately  suppmted  unl- 
vwsltlee  in  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  citea 
a  passage  of  the  1787  Ordinance  by  which 
that  Territory  was  originally  established: 
"Religion,  morality,   and   knowledge,    being 


,  to  good  govemnant  and  the  hap« 

pinesa  o(  mankind,  schoola  and  the  means 
at  sdtication  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 
In  this  onlverslty,  the  obligations  of  man 
to  God  and  to  his  fellow  men  are  taught 
today  as  in  the  Detroit  of  the  elm-lixied 
streeta  of  7S  years  ago.  The  moral  standarda 
of  the  "dear  dead  days  beyond  recall"  are 
vindicated  even  aa  in  the  days  of  the  found- 
ing fathers,  although  on  all  sides  prlndplss 
of  conduct  seem  to  melt  and  run.  And 
knowledge,  including  both  tlM  findlnga  of 
true  science  and  ih»  principles  of  sound 
philosophy— the  "self-evident  truths"  at  the 
fotinding  fathers — are  in  this  university  com- 
pletely at  home,  rather  tban  what  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lamented  as  the  "ex- 
periments In  negations"  breeding  "increas- 
ing skepticism  at  patriotic  values."  Our 
campus  Is  no  producer  of  young  cynics  know- 
ing the  "cost  of  everything  and  the  value 
of  nothing."  Idealistic  youth  Is  not  here  left 
to  learn  life's  values  through  tiie  bitter  as- 
pcrtenec  of  strangling  back  deHoweied  ttom 
a  Volga  boat-ride. 

We  do  not  in  this  university  reftae  the 
name  knowled^  to  everything  outside  the 
findings  of  the  Uboratory:  for  we  are  eon- 
vlnoed  that  "there  Is  a  difference  between 
truth  and  falsity,  good  and  bad.  and  that 
trtith.  goodness,  and  right  are  objective 
standards  even  thovigh  they  cannot  be  ex- 
perimentally verlAed."  In  our  opinion  as  in 
that  of  Robert  Maynard  Botchlns,  the  re- 
striction of  the  term  knowledge  to  the  field 
of  experimental  vcrtacatlon  has  brought 
with  It  "despair  because  the  keys  which  were 
to  open  the  gstes  of  heaven  hsve  let  us  Into 
a  larger  but  more  npprisslve  prison  hnt»e  " 
Prof.  Carl  Becker,  of  Cornell  University, 
characterised  the  change  In  ooncept  of  life's 
meaning  produced  by  the  secular  spirit  as  a 
replacement  of  the  "conception  of  existence 
as  a  divinely  composed  and  purposeful  drama 
by  the  concepUon  of  existance  as  a  blindly 
running  flux  of  disintegrating  energy." 
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The  University  of  Detroit  firmly  takes  Ita 
stand  with  the  religioas  ooncept  of  Ufc-a 
meaning. 

Man  Is  the  unique  creature  of  the  Omni- 
potent God;  all  men  are  brothers  under  the 
Fatherhood  of  Ood. 

The  relationships  of  men,  thetr  rights  and 
duties,  are  based  oo  the  divine  plan  and  are 
in  conacience  Imposed.  Moral  deci»ion  can 
be  ratlonaUy  arrived  at. 

In  the  light  of  man's  spiritual  nature  and 
•temal  destiny,  his  educaUonal  ne-d^  can  be 
known  and  adequately  supplied,  li  u  only 
because  of  bimdnesa  self-inflicted  that  edu- 
cators need  confess,  with  John  Dewey:  -We 
agree  that  we  are  uncertain  as  to  where  we 
•re  going  and  where  we  want  to  go.  and 
Why  we  are  doing  what  we  do."  Bllndaeaa 
has  no  more  Justification  in  education  than 
Inlndustry.  and  promlaas  no  more  worthy 
product.  ' 

The  product  which  the  University  of  De- 
trott  deliberately  pUns  is.  and  will  continue 
to  be.  one  that  is  not  alien  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  founding  fathers,  because  both  are 
products  of  the  "great  central  religious  tra- 
dition of  westam  civllintlon.'* 


Buiacss  Intcrett  b  Peace 


ETTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  MSW  TCBK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVB 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1952 

Mr.  JAVrre.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist propagandlata  have  long  striven 
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to  tttsike  the  term  "business"  simonymous 
with  "war."  On  the  contrary,  however. 
the  American  businessman  has  a  vested 
interest  In  the  preservation  of  peace,  for 
he  knows  that  with  peace  comes  prosper- 
ity as  surely  as  with  war  comes  economic 
catastrophe.  Appended  are  two  articles 
which  illustrate  this  point — Does  Biisi- 
ness  Want  War?  by  Leo  Cheme.  from 
the  January  1952  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness and  an  excerpt  from  A  Vested  In- 
terest In  Pe&ce  by  Roberty  Byfleld  from 
the  i:>ecember  12,  1951,  issue  of  the  Paris 
Monde: 

(From  Nation's  Buslneaa  of  January  1952] 
I         DoKB  BTTSDma  Wamt  Waa? 
(By  I<eo  Cheme  executive  director.  Research 
Iniitltuta  of  America) 

B«re'i  why  RuaMa  overlooks  no  chance  to 
eonvlnce  the  world  that  American  business 
men  are  now  trying  to  start  another  major 
conflict. 

The  American  business  man  has  been 
tagged  with  raany  unflattering  labels— Bab- 
bitt, isolation  .St,  proflt  grabber,  opponent  of 
the  Marshail  plan,  point  4  and  every  other 
plan  for  world  rehabilitation.  But  of  all  the 
distorted  pictures,  the  most  tenacloiu  and 
the  most  dantrerous  is  the  myth  of  the  Wall 
Street  imperlsltst  warmaker. 

The  Moscow  radio  hammers  at  that  theme 
dally:  "The  bloodsucking  capitalista  are  pre- 
pared to  pluage  the  whole  world  into  a 
bloody  war  for  the  sake  of  a  single  dollar. 
*  *  *  The  Yankee  blUlonalres  and  mU- 
lionalres.  driven  Insane  by  hunger  for  gold 
and  power,  are  preparing  to  murder  the  peace 
of  the  world."  These  are  actual  quotes  from 
recent  Soviet  broadcasta. 

Ths  doctrine  thst  capitalism  inevitably 
pi  >duces  war  Is  deeply  Ingrained  Marxist- 
Lenin  tst  dogma  accepted  as  a  working  prin- 
ciple In  Russia.  It  has  spread  far  enoucrh 
to  arouse  hostdity  against  American  business 
even  In  some  f.ntl-Communist  circles — some- 
times even  In  this  country. 

The  theory  teaches  that  confllcta  over  world 
msrketa  and  trade  policies  are  inevitable 
under  capitalism.  The  capitalist  must  sell 
his  product,  t^ven  If  he  has  to  dump  it  In 
foreign  markets  below  cost.  This  search  for 
marketa  produces  the  frictions  which  must 
lead  to  war.  Karl  Marx  implied  It  first.  John 
A.  Hobson  refined  the  doctrine.  Then  Nlko- 
lia  Lenin  gavf-  It  the  final  twist: 

Not  only  does  cspitalism  produce  war  by 
Ita  very  natur*.  be  said,  it  actually  seeks  war 
so  that  both  marketa  and  peoples  can  be  ex- 
ploited fully  and  the  profits  of  the  fat  few 
increased. 

The  lie  Is  oartlcularly  dangerous  In  un- 
industrlallaed  and  colonial  regions.  It  is 
here  the  do^rlne  has  taken  root — even 
among  antl-Oommunlst  groups  In  Iran. 
Egyptian  nstlDnallnts.  the  lUlterata  of  India, 
and  Ox  ford -educated  Nehru. 

The  Soviet  beams  Ita  denunciation  of 
American  business  to  these  comers  of  the 
world  because  there  the  soil  Is  fertile.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Kremlin  Knows  that  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  economic  life  of  the  agra- 
rian countrief  would  mean  their  Industrlali- 
eation  in  the  democratic-capitalist  pattam. 
That  would  end  the  Soviet  Union's  dreanu 
of  conquest  by  intarnal  penetration.  To 
avert  it.  every  technique  of  both  cold  war 
and  hot  propaganda  Is  brought  into  play. 

The  Soviets  explain  the  Korean  war  to 
their  own  people  and  those  of  Ul -Informed 
Asia  in  tarms  of  this  imperialist  myth. 
Soviet  Ambassador  Jacob  Malik  charged  be- 
fore the  Unlied  Nations  that  South  Korea 
attacked  North  Korea  at  the  instigation  of 
theWall  Street  monopolists  who  controlled 
South  Korean  industry.  The  Soviet  radio 
Invented  the  details.  "American  monopolies 
control  60  percent  of  all  Industry  In  South 
Korea;  their  main  objectives  are  in  Northern 


Korea,  where  the  chief  industrial  centera 
and  the  main  mining  deposits  of  the  country 
are  to  be  found." 

Actually  the  only  American  business  in 
South  Korea  Is  the  Email  Korean  OU  Storage 
Oo.  Malik  singled  out  Gilbert  Associatei  as 
the  power  monopolist  of  South  Korea.  A 
firm  of  building  contractors,  it  had  built  one 
plant  in  Seoul  for  the  South  Korean  Gov- 
ernment. Incidentally,  the  same  contractor 
had  also  built  six  power  plants  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  It  doesn't  own  an  interest  In 
any  of  the  planta  in  either  country. 

WUliam  Henry  Cbamberlin,  writing  re- 
cently in  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  has  made 
this  point: 

"In  connection  with  the  theory  that  the 
capitalist  system  makes  for  war.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  military  preparations  on  the  eve  of 
the  second  world  war  were  furthest  advanced 
in  Germany,  Japan,  and  Russia  where  po- 
litical dictatorship  had  either  abolished  or 
modified  capitalism  out  of  all  recognition. 
By  contrast  three  countries  which  at  ths 
time  were  most  'capitalistic'  in  their  eco- 
nomic systems,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  were  far  behind  in  mili- 
tary preparedness." 

Even  the  socialist  Bertrand  Russell,  dis- 
evissing  the  causes  of  World  War  I  in  hia  bock. 
"Why  Men  Fight."  said:  "Any  economic  mo- 
tives that  may  be  assigned  for  It  (war)  are 
to  a  great  extent  mythical,  and  Ita  true 
causes  must  be  sought  for  outaide  the  eco- 
nomic sphere." 

The  history  of  the  American  businessman's 
attitude  toward  war  illustrates  the  truth  of 
RusseU's  statement.  From  the  days  of  Henry 
Ford's  peace  ship  in  1010.  business  has  been 
tradltionaUy  isolationist,  bitterly  opposed  to 
intervention. 

One  of  capitalism's  most  vigorous  reform- 
ers recognized  the  peaceful  propensities  of 
businesbmen.  Henry  Oeorge  wrote  many 
years  ago  in  Progress  and  Poverty  that  "com- 
merce, which  Is  in  itself  a  form  of  associa- 
tion or  cooperation,  operates  to  promote  civ- 
iliaatlon,  not  only  directly,  but  by  buUding 
up  Interesta  which  are  opposed  to  warfare, 
and  dispelling  the  ignorance  which  U  the 
fertile  mother  of  prejudices  and  animosities." 
Radio  Moscow  charges  that  American  p>oli- 
tlclans  are  trying  to  make  the  people  forget 
the  foul  role  played  by  United  States  capital 
in  the  unleashing  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Just  what  role  American  business  played  waa 
brought  out  in  a  magazine  editorial  some 
years  ago  that  said  in  part:  "The  cost  of 
neutrality  Is  a  factor  not  to  be  Ignored,  but 
businessmen  to  date  seem  disposed  to  weigh 
that  price  favorably  against  the  cost  of 
war— regimentation  during  the  hostilities 
and  demoralization  of  Industry  following 
their  conclusion."  A  Gallup  poll  later  found 
than  98  percent  of  American  businessmen 
wanted  the  United  States  to  stay  out  of  the 
war.  and  75  percent  of  them  said  they  would 
still  want  to  stay  out  even  if  It  appeared  like- 
ly that  the  Allies  would  lose. 

In  Congress  those  who  must  regularly  rep- 
resent conservative  and  business  Interesta  are 
ths  most  consistently  reluctant  to  see  Amer- 
ica Involved  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asta. 
Senator  Tarr  In  1951  echoed  his  views  of 
1941  when  he  Insisted  "the  Korean  war  is  a 
tiseless  war."  His  voice,  perhaps  more  closely 
than  any  other.  Is  identified  with  the  pas- 
sions, the  prejudices,  and  the  outlook  of  the 
business  community. 

Even  where  congressional  spokesmen  for 
the  business  community  have  split.  It  has 
been  over  the  question  of  how  war  might 
best  be  avoided,  not  how  It  might  be  speeded. 
The  most  Insular  point  of  view  is  expressed 
by  Senators  Taft,  Wilit.  Kkm,  and  Capkha«t. 
They  speak  for  that  segment  of  business 
which  believed  that  involvment  In  the  prob- 
lems of  a  war-torn  and  decaying  Europe 
would  involve  the  United  States  in  inevitable 
war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  interna- 
tionally   minded   wing   of    the    Republican 


Party,  formerly  led  by  Senator  Vandenberg. 
now  including  Paul  Hoffman  and  Senators 
Flanders.  Saltonstall.  Smith,  and  Morse,  ^olds 
the  oplrUon  that  the  danger  of  war  would  be 
diminished  by  healing  the  wounds  of  the  'ast 
conflict  and  filling  in  the  chasms  of  hunger 
and  economic  stagnation.  Differing  sharply 
on  their  prescriptions  for  an  ailing  world, 
both  groups  are  as  one  in  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  would  avoid  war. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  American  busi- 
nessman has  been  nonlnterventlonlst  and 
antiwar  almost  to  the  point  of  paciflcism. 
The  reasons  are  fairly  obviotu.  In  addition 
to  a  i>ersonal  and  moral  repugnance  for  war 
which  he  shares  with  all  America,  the  busi- 
nessman has  plenty  of  business  reasons  to 
dread  conflict.  War— even  the  danger  of 
v^ar — means  price  control,  wage  control, 
priorities,  allocations,  power  shortages,  sub- 
stitutes, curtailed  civilian  output,  and 
higher  taxes.  The  Korean  war  already  has 
brought  a  29-percent  Increase  in  personal 
taxes,  a  sharp  boost  in  excise  taxes,  and  a 
63-percent  Jump  in  corporate  taxes,  includ- 
ing the  revival  of  the  excess-proflta  tax. 

These  are  the  consequences  of  war  as 
btislnessmen  know  them.  War  produces  la- 
bor shortages  and  diminishes  the  skills  of 
workers.  It  threatens  the  businessman's 
plant,  wears  out  his  equipment.  War  na- 
tionalizes his  proflts.  rations  his  output.  In- 
jures his  merchandising,  destroys  his  normal 
International  marketa.  War  places  the  Gov- 
ernment in  his  counting  room.  War  en- 
larges Government  and  diminishes  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

The  businessman  fears  from  bitter  experi- 
ence that  war  vrlll  Increase  his  costs,  limit 
his  proflta,  overexpand  his  plants,  present 
him  first  with  the  problem  of  priority  un- 
employment and  later  with  reconversion 
hang-over.  War  means  the  renegotiation  of 
his  contracts.  It  threatens  to  relocate  hla 
planta.  The  businessman  knows  that  world 
war  in  will  place  his  factory,  his  Investment, 
and  his  life  in  Jeopardy. 

And  there  are  no  greater  proflta  to  com- 
pensate the  overwhelming  number  of  large- 
and  small-business  men  for  the  headaclies 
and  heartaches  of  oi>erating  In  a  war  econ- 
omy. Some  few  businesses  mushroom  to 
growth  in  intervals  of  armament.  Yet  even 
the  most  outatandlng  of  the  war  babies,  air- 
craft and  machine  tools,  have  resisted  the 
garrison  state  as  tenaciously  as  the  others. 

The  CIO  in  urging  a  rigid  excess  proflta 
tax  Indicated  clearly  that  even  the  most  ar- 
dent labor  elementa  recognize  the  unproflt- 
ablllty  of  war  business.  The  CIO  last  year 
advocated  an  excess  proflta  tax  not  to  "take 
the  proflta  out  of  war,"  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  cateh  the  civilian-goods  makers  not  af- 
fected by  renegotiation  of  war  contracts  and 
not  sufflclently  controlled  by  price  ceilings. 

Businessmen  fear  the  sharp  increase  in 
company  overhead  that  inevitably  flows  from 
war  and  war  production.  The  increase  re- 
sulta  from  many  factors:  the  inevitable  red 
tape  imposed  by  the  -  qually  inevitable  con- 
trols; the  higher  Inspiectlon  standards  re- 
quired of  war  orders;  the  multiplication  of 
subcontracts;  the  disruption  of  established 
supply  channels. 

Above  all,  businessmen  fear  the  hangover 
of  Government  controls.  Businessmen's 
resistance  to  Government  controls  is  not 
enurely  due  to  a  feeling  that  they  are  un- 
necessary during  the  emergency  but  to  a  fear 
that  they  will  remain  once  the  emergency  is 
over.  This  goes  beyond  the  controls  directly 
related  to  war  output — ^renegotiation,  price 
and  materials  controls,  credit  restrictions, 
vrage  stabUlzatlon.  ete.  Business  also  wor- 
ries aboi^t  the  possibility  that  the  concept 
behind  the  excess  proflts  tax — that  a  certain 
rate  of  proflt  is  fair,  a  certain  base  pertod 
••normal" — ^wUl  permanently  Influence  both 
Government  fiscal  policies  and  the  political 
attitudes  of  an  employee  society. 
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vftteh  tbe  world  with  oon- 
Tbey  taav*  seen  tbe  tempor&ry  tn- 
ot  Btat«  power  become  permanent 
Sa  oaa  country  after  another,  even  when  new 
p«rtle«  or  administrations  taJce  office.  Ra- 
tionally or  not,  bnslneaamen  conclude  that 
W  Is  tbe  one  factor  that  woxild  most  rapidly 
cqpwait  the  United  States  Into  a  collectlTlst 
society.  As  J.  K.  Sbelton.  retiring  president 
of  tbe  American  BanJcers  Association,  warned 
In  1051:  'X^ontlnuous  Oovemment-declared 
emergencies  are  pxishlng  this  country  into  a 
controlled  economy  tliat  leads  to  Socialism 
and  Conununism." 

As  long  as  tbe  bUBinessman  bcUeTcs  this, 
all  bis  other  reasons  for  bating  war  are 
multiplied  and  mount  to  a  passion  that  does 
not  equally  stir  tbe  rest  of  the  community. 
Tlius  tbe  Soviet's  insistence  that  tbe 
American  Government  is  tbe  docile  instru- 
ment of  sinister  Wall  Street  imperialists  is 
ludicrous.  No  war  emergency  has  occurred 
since  tbe  turn  of  tbe  century  In  whlcb  tbe 
GoTcmment  in  power  at  tbe  time  of  tbe 
emergency  was  not  bitterly  opposed  by  tbe 
overwhelming  majority  of  busineaemen, 
bankers.  Investors,  Wall  Street  bouses. 

Tbs  businessman's  attitude  toward  war 
•nd  eagerness  for  war  profits  can  be  found 
In  bis  reluctance  to  accept  Oovemment  or- 
ders. In  tbe  midst  of  an  anxloxis  effort  to 
rearm  with  all  possible  speed,  we  find  De- 
fense Production  Administrator  Manly 
Tleiscbmann  commenting  that:  "Naturally 
all  industry  wants  to  continue  in  civilian 
production  to  tbe  maTimurn  extent." 

I.  F.  Stone,  writing  In  tbe  Nation,  ptit  It 
even  more  strongly.  He  accused  tbe  aircraft 
Industry  of  going  on  a  sit-down  strike  against 
the  war  program. 

Perhaps  tbe  best  appraisal  of  industry's 
reluctance  to  change  from  peace  to  war 
production  can  be  found  in  Aaron  Leven- 
stein's.  Labor,  Today  and  Tomorrow; 

"In  tbe  beglnlng  tbe  Government  tried  to 
cajole  industry  into  converting  from  civilian 
to  military  production.  But  so  long  as 
peacetime  goods  could  profitably  be  made, 
business  was  reluctant  to  change  over.  In- 
dustry did  not  want  to  disturb  Its  estab- 
lished customer  relationships.  Patriotic  im. 
pulses  were  balanced  by  fear  of  tbe  com- 
petitor who  might  not  convert,  who  mlgbt 
comer  tbe  peacetime  market  and  win  per- 
manent dominance  in  tbe  field." 

America  has  no  munitions  Industry. 
During  the  month  before  hostilities  started 
in  Korea,  tbe  American  steel  Industry  was 
c^>eratlng  at  more  tban  90  percent  of  ca- 
pacity, with  oirtput  going  to  satisfy  peace 
needs.  At  tbe  start  of  World  War  n  draft- 
ees bad  to  train  with  broomsticks  and 
dummy  weapons  because  American  arms 
producers  bad  been  making  sporting  guns, 
not  military  rifles,  for  20  years. 

One  of  tbe  toughest  problems  of  o\u  long- 
range  military  planners  Is  how  to  keep  Amer- 
ican Industry  on  a  partial  war  footing  for 
many  years.  They  know  that  with  the 
•lightest  easing  in  tbe  International  sltuadon 
there  will  come  tbe  clamoroiis  demand  for 
a  full  return  to  peacetime  production. 

Even  on  tbe  rare  occasions  when  tbe  com- 
petition-minded  American  bxisinessman  has 
been  attracted  by  tbe  security  benefits  of 
cartels,  tbe  motive  has  been  a  peaceful  one, 
not  a  desire  to  belghien  international  con- 
flict. Cartels  provide  one  method  of  amica- 
bly settling  competition  In  tbe  market.  By 
dividing  tbe  market  so  that  each  producer 
has  bis  own  special  preserve  and  controlling 
sources  of  supply  so  that  aU  members  of  tbe 
cartel  may  share,  tbe  arrangement  insures 
tbat  tbe  members  need  not  come  into  com- 
petitive contact.  There  are  many  strong 
objections  to  these  arrangements,  but  war- 
mongering is  not  one  of  them. 

Why,  then,  in  tbe  face  of  aU  tbe  contrary 
evidence,  can  tbe  myth  of  Wall  Street  im- 


perfallnn  eonttnueT  nicre  are  several  rea- 
soos.    First,   the   Kremlin   hopes   to  divert 

attention  from  Its  own  actions  by  accusing 
tbe  United  States  of  tbe  things  the  SovleU 
are  doing. 

Thus,  th*  Soviet  sadlo  charges:  Tha 
Philippine*  are  formally  an  Independent 
country,  but,  in  fact,  the  country  is  an 
American  colony.  Tbe  Ignoble  oomady  of 
granting  independence  to  tbe  PhiUppinea 
was  necessary  for  the  United  States  rulers 
to  camouflage  the  shameless  management  of 
this  country  by  Wall  Street." 

Tbe  audacity  of  charges  Uke  this  Is  almost 
tinbellevable  when  we  examine  the  record  of 
the  accxiser.  Since  1939  the  Soviet  Union 
proper  actually  has  absorbed  about  370.000 
square  miles  at  territory,  with  a  population 
of  more  tban  34.000.000.  Add  to  that  the 
satellite  countries  tbat  are  bound  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  all  tbe  power  of  tbe  Bed 
Army  and  fifth-column  Communist  Partlea 
and  you  get  a  picture  of  rapid  Imperialist 
expansion  tbat  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon  would 
envy. 

What  has  the  United  States  been  doing  In 
tboee  same  13  years?  We  bsve  granted  lnde» 
pendent  status  to  tbe  Phlllpplnee  and  en- 
larged the  self-governing  responsibility  at 
Puerto  Rico.  We  have  annexed  no  new  ter- 
ritories although,  as  the  strongest  power  In 
tbe  world  after  the  war,  we  had  ample  op- 
portunity. On  tbe  contrary,  we  have  done 
everything  in  our  power  to  restore  tbe 
strength  and  independence  of  nations 
throughout  tbe  world. 

Since  1940,  we  have  q)eDt  the  almost  tm- 
bellevable  amount  of  $82,000,000,000  In  aid 
to  foreign  countries.  In  the  words  of  Herbert 
Fels,  writing  in  tbe  Yale  Review  in  the  fall 
of  '51 : 

"Tbrougbotit  the  Itershall  plan  area  and 
elsewhere  we  ha^e  provided  the  materials  and 
tbe  machinery  for  tbe  restoration  of  Indus- 
try and  agriculture  destroyed  or  dislocated 
by  tbe  war.  We  have  lent  tbe  means  snd 
given  tbe  knowledge  by  which  other  coun- 
tries. In  Latin  America  for  example,  can  im- 
prove the  use  of  their  own  resources  and  be- 
come less  dependent  on  us  for  essentials. 
We  have  assisted  tbe  whole  world  In  finding 
and  developed  raw  materials. 

"We  have  iprung  forward  with  plans  to 
guide  newly  Independent  states  like  Korea, 
Indochina.  Indonesia,  and  faltering  states 
like  those  of  tbe  Middle  East. 

"Thus  we  have  helped  countries  where  pri- 
vate competitive  capitalism  prevails,  others 
which  are  semlsoclallst  and  still  others  far 
on  the  road  to  socialism.  We  have  provided 
means  for  competitive  private  bxisineas,  for 
monopolies,  for  state  ventures,  and.  in  the 
case  of  Yugoslavia,  even  for  Communist  es- 
tablishments." 

The  record  of  World  War  II  shows  that  tbe 
capitalist  "imperialist"  provided  tbe  Soviet 
Union  with  the  base  for  the  znllltary  mlgbt 
she  now  turns  against  us.  After  the  war.  we 
offered  to  pool  all  of  our  atomic  resources, 
factories,  materials  and  even  bombs  In  a  vast 
socially  owned  International  agency.  And 
interestingly  enough,  tbe  author  of  that  plan 
was  "tbe  Wall  Street  ^)eculator,"  Bernard 
Baruch. 

Yet.  In  spite  of  this  eloquent  record,  the 
charges  continue  to  batter  the  ears  of  ths 
world.  The  Soviets  act  on  the  principle  tbat 
an  ardent  offense  is  tbe  best  defense.  In  a 
world  at  war  now  in  Korea,  tomorrow  per- 
haps In  Yugoslavia,  ultimately  perhaps 
throughout  the  world — the  Soviet  Union  con- 
ceals its  aggression  behind  accusations 
against  others. 

At  one  time,  England  was  denounced  as 
tbe  principal  threat  to  world  peace.  Tbat 
was  so  despite  tbe  fact  that  tbe  most  ardent 
spokesman  for  the  mercantile  Interests  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Neville  Chamber- 
lain,  was  almost  dishonorably  eager  for  peace 


tn  our  time.  It  remalnsd  for  the  least  eon- 
aervatlvs  Conservative,  tbe  former  Liberal 
Party  member  Winston  Churchill,  to  gnap 
tbe  reins  of  government  from  the  bnstncw 
men  and  accept  the  challenge  of  the  war. 
Yet.  the  Kremlin  persisted  In  labeling  th« 
British  tbe  warmontrers  of  tbe  1890'»— par- 
ticolarly  after  tbe  Soviet  Union  itself  had 
■Ignad  the  Maal-Sovlst  pact  and  given  Httkr 
the  go-ahead  signal. 

The  warmonger  imperlaUat  shoa  dosant 
quite  fit  Britain  today.  It  must,  therefor*, 
be  made  to  fit  the  only  remaining  giant  of 
tbe  free  world,  the  Unltad  States.  Tbat  ex- 
plains why  tbe  United  0t«t«  la  the  srci—il. 
But  It  doesn't  explain  why  the  arn— IIob 
must  be  focxised  chiefly  on  the  Amerlcaa 
businessman.  Here  tbe  reasons  are  a  littla 
more  complex  but  still  clear. 

First  of  all.  the  Amerlean  economic  sys- 
tem— tbe  eoasBBMr  capitalism  at  the  United 
SUtas.  ttaa  gnat  wealth  and  Ingeniilty.  tiM 
gigantic  Industrial  power  of  this  country- 
presents  an  appealing  plctiire  to  tbe  imdsr- 
privileged  people  of  the  world  and  partlMI- 
larly  the  brutalized  slaves  of  tbe  Sovtet 
Unioo.  It  Is  difficult  to  persuade  them  that 
«lx  eakes  of  soap  in  competition  with  each 
other  are  not  bettar  tban  none. 

It  la  difficult  to  persuads  tbs  Russian 
people  that  40.000,000  automobiles  In  tha 
hands  at  average  Americans  are  an  evil  thing. 
It  Is  impossible  to  discredit  a  40-bo\ir  work- 
week, enjoyed  by  a  free  labor,  protected  by 
free  labor  unions,  and  legally  enforced  eol- 
lactlve  bargaining.  It  Is  necessary  to  hid* 
tbe  fact  that  labor  and  management  discuss 
their  problems  peacefully  a  tbotisand  times 
for  each  occasion  that  prodtices  oonffict. 
The  Kremlin  must  destroy  ths  impact  of 
thesa  glistening  and  appealing  AmtrlMa 
truths.    This  lesves  two  alternatives. 

The  first  is  to  deny  their  truth.  The  Soviet 
does  this  with  some  success  at  home.  It 
does  not  svicceed  so  well  outside  tbe  Iron 
curtain  where  soais  measure  of  truth  «'*n 
be  heard.  But  in  tha  Russian  drive  for 
power,  thsse  people,  too,  must  somehow  ba 
persusded  that  the  richness  of  American  Ufa 
and  QUI  freedom  are  dangerous  illusions. 

Here  we  come  to  the  Soviet's  second  altsr- 
native.  It  must  persuade  tbe  world  that,  if 
there  is  a  widespread  enjoyment  of  wealth 
in  tbe  United  States  of  America,  tbe  price  w« 
pay  for  It  is  so  great  tbat  Ukrainian  poverty 
la  preferable.  What  is  tbe  price?  Tha 
Mandst-Lenlnlst  dogma  provides  the  answer 
for  Radio  Moscow,  the  Voice  of  Bucharest, 
tbe  puppeu  of  Pelplng.  tbe  spokesmen  of 
North  Korea.  These  riches  are  produced, 
they  say,  only  at  the  cost  of  endangering 
world  peace  and  creating  mass  deprtMlOM 
and  widespread  himger. 

There  used  to  be  a  tlUrd  altemaUve.  but 
it  has  become  so  absurd  tbat  it  isn't  -mpi^ 
slaed  much  today  outalde  the  Soviet  Unloa. 
Tbe  third  was  at  the  heart  of  tbe  old  Man- 
ist  "kultur."  It  Uught  that  under  capital- 
ism tbe  richer  the  country  became  tbe  poorar 
tbe  workers  would  be:  tbe  more  produotkm. 
the  greater  tbe  starvation;  the  lower  ttea 
wagee.  the  higher  tbe  aocum\ilated  wealth 
of  th*  capitalist  and  landlord. 

Marx  believed  tbat  tbe  poverty  would  be- 
come so  great  that  in  tbe  inevitable  struggl* 
between  labor  and  capitalism,  tbe  prisooen 
of  starvation  would  rise,  break  their  ebatna 
*nd  overthrow  their  masters. 

It  U  difficult  to  believe  now  that  even  as 
recenUy  as  25  years  ago  tbla  was  good  re- 
spectable economic  prophecy  believed  in  by 
mlUlons  of  thinking  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Tbday  it's  laughable.  The  whole  non- 
Oommxinlst  wcwld  knows  the  facta  about  the 
American  standard  of  living.  But  the  Krem- 
lin master  minds  still  dust  this  theory  off  oc- 
casionally for  home  consumption. 


I  From  tbe  Paris  Monds  of  December  12. 19611 
A  VOTXD  IirmMT  or  Pbacb 

(By  Robert  Byfield) 

1.  Those  who  have  productivity  dont 
need  plunder :  In  tbe  last  hundred  years  «-  so 
.America  has  boen  at  peace  atMut  02  percent 
of  the  time.  We  have  done  all  right.  I 
don't  mean  yachta,  country  estates,  palaces, 
vaulta  ull  of  jewels  or  other  ostentatious 
living  for  a  'ew  people.  I  mean  that  today's 
average  American  works  2.0G0  hours  s  year  as 
against  9,00()  hours  for  his  ancestor  In  1850. 
Productivity  has  increased  on  tbe  average 
about  cne-li.'th  every  10  years  since  1850. 
More  and  better  tools,  educsvion,  and  tech- 
nology are  some  of  the  reasons.  His  sav- 
ings bsve  provld->d  about  $8,000  worth  of 
tools  each  today  as  against  a  mere  $500  a 
hundred  yeirs  ago.  Recently,  despite  the 
world's  turnrioll  bis  standard  of  living  is  still 
rising.  In  the  first  half  of  tbe  twentieth 
century,  factory  employees  Increased  their 
wsges  slx-told  and  tripled  their  per  capita 
purchasing  |X)wer.  Since  1940.  according  to 
a  leading  student  of  work  dynamics,  we  en- 
Joyed  an  iniTease  In  production  per  capita 
averaging  3.4  percent  a  year,  all  gained  since 
World  War  ir.  This  would  mean  a  34  percent 
rise  in  the  scale  of  living  in  a  single  decade, 
given  continued  peace. 

All  this  Is  said  not  in  boastful  vein  but 
to  present  essential  lacte  and  to  demonstrata 
that  those  a  bo  have  productivity  don't  need 
plunder. 

Let  us  make  clear  right  here  and  now  tbat 
this  production  is  production  for  the  many, 
not  the  few.  Tbe  so-called  rich  obviously 
couldnt  own  or  ride  In  more  than  a  minor 
fraction  of  the  40.000.000  passenger  auto- 
mobiles In  use,  oi  enjoy  all  the  radios,  tele- 
vision seta.  etc.  But  the  figures  are  them- 
selves lmpr'»slve.  After  Income  taxes  90 
percent  of  aJ  nation <\l  Income  goes  to  people 
of  moderate  and  low  Incomes.  Only  1.3  per- 
cent goes  tc  people  with  more  than  $25,000 
per  year,  the  rich.  In  1929  the  highest  6 
percent  of  Income  reclplenta  obtained  84 
percent  of  total  disposable  Income  of  in- 
dividuals. By  19S9  their  share  had  dropped 
to  37  percent  and  by  1940  to  18  percent.  On 
the  basis  oi  this  yardstick  the  most  capi- 
talistic Nation  has  traveled  in  17  years  al- 
most two-thirds  of  the  distance  toward  abso- 
luta  income  equality.  We  wonder  whether 
the  iron-curtain  countries  can  point  to  so 
vast  a  demx^ri-tiaation  of  inoom*.  If  they 
can.  they  are  keeping  It  secret. 

Hand  In  hand  with  this  process  tias  come 
tbe  mass  ownership  of  American  corpora- 
tions. Tbe  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  has  over  1,000.000  shareholders, 
450.000  own  General  Motors,  and  355,000 
United  Stataa  Steel.  Most  large  companies 
have  more  owners  than  employeea. 

•  •  •  •  • 

9.  To  ''he  Investor  in  Insurance  and  debt 
securities,  war,  defense  spending  and  the  re- 
sulting OSS  at  dollar  purchasing  power  spells 
tragedy. 

Much  jf  our  institutional  and  individual 
income  is  derived  from  fixed  interest-bearing 
securities.  In  tbe  last  aralysis  the  people 
own  the  Institutions  and  so  the  people  own 
it  all.  If  the  dollar  shrinks  In  purchasing 
power  these  holders  are  hurt.  In  the  defense 
of  tbe  United  States  and  Ita  Allies  in  World 
War  II,  public  and  prlvata  debu  rose  from 
$209,000,000,000  to  6512.000,000,000  Within  10 
years.  This  latter  figure  Is  about  five  times 
tbe  value  of  all  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  A  great  deal  of  purchas- 
ing power  has  already  been  lost  by  tbe  bond- 
holders: a  new  war  woiild  make  It  even  worse. 
These  people,  large  and  small,  have  every- 
thing to  lose  and  absolutely  nothing  to  gain 
from  war.  This  Is  a  simple  matter  of  arith- 
metic. 


AlcoholUm  Among  American  Soldier$ 
in  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOSAOO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  today  in  the  Times-Herald  ap- 
peared a  very  disturbing  story  from 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  dated  March  11, 
about  the  problem  of  alcoholism  among 
American  soldiers  in  the  American  zone 
in  Oermany.  Since  the  news  story  did 
not  carry  an  author's  byline,  I  checked 
and  found  that  Arthur  Noyes  wrote  the 
article  for  the  New  York  News. 

In  order  tl^at  the  alarming  situation 
said  to  exist  among  our  Armed  Forces 
may  receive  the  attention  it  deserves 
from  the  committees  of  Congress,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  shocking 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rejord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OI  Alcobousm  Is  iNcasASiNO  ut   Gcxman 
Zom 

PsAMMJtniT,  OcBMAMT.  MaTch  11. — Cbronlo 
alcoholism  among  young  American  soldiers 
in  Germany  has  Increased  to  alarming  pro- 
portions, according  to  Army  medical  authori- 
ties here. 

Wards  in  both  the  Ninety-seventh  Gen- 
eral Hospital  here  and  the  Ninety-eighth 
General  Hospital  In  Munich  are  crammed 
with  OIs  between  tbe  ages  of  19  and  25  who 
have  been  pronounced  unfit  for  duty  because 
of  alcoholism. 

This  condition  among  troops  has  developed 
steadily  within  the  last  18  months.  Army 
doctors  said  today.  Most  of  tbe  men  imder 
treatment  will  be  cured  and  returned  to 
duty,  they  said,  but  a  number  are  being 
evacuated  to  tbe  United  States  for  discharge 
as  undesirables. 

Reasons  for  the  upsurge  in  alcoholism  were 
attributed  to  a  ntunber  of  factors.  Army 
clubs  for  enlisted  men  serve  almost  unlimit- 
ed amounta  of  bard  drinks.  After  Army 
clubs  close  at  10:30  or  11  p.  m.,  the  GIs  may 
finish  the  night  at  German  night  clubs, 
which  serve  a  drink  known  as  "stelnbaeger," 
a  sort  of  German  vodka  whlcb  Is  38  percent 
alcohol. 

If  a  soldier's  taste  is  beer  and  he  is  used 
to  the  mild  beers  of  America  or  the  3.2  beer 
of  the  stateside  post  exchanges,  be  Is  in  for 
a  shock  and  a  kick  here,  where  beer  of  11  to 
15  percent  strength  is  purveyed  at  Army-op- 
erated PXs  throughout  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. 

Army  doctors  explained  that  there  are  psy- 
chological reasons  for  the  heavy  drinking  by 
soldiers  bere. 

"The  average  soldier  here  today  is  a 
draftee."  one  told  a  reporter.  "The  soldier 
Isnt  quite  convinced  be  should  be  here  and 
the  longer  he  remains  tbe  more  certain  he  la 
that  be  Is  wasting  his  time." 

This  attitude  develops  naturally,  he  add- 
ed, because  the  Army,  seemingly,  cannot  find 
enough  for  the  soldiers  to  do.  with  tbe  result 
that  the  average  enlisted  man  receives  8 
days  off  each  week. 

Aside  from  the  Army-operated  clubs,  which 
offer  a  kindergarten-level  entertainment,  the 
soldier  has  little  to  do  with  his  spare  time 


except  to  drink  in  Army  bars  or  tbe  civilian 
night  clubs,  where  entertainment  is  more  so- 
phisticated and  be  may  pick  up  a  German 
girl. 

The  well-paid  GI  Is  among  the  richest  men 
in  any  German  night  club  and  he  Is  the 
most  popular  customer  with  the  bosomy  bar 
girls  who  are  a  feature  of  all  German  clubs. 


The  Problem  of  Hi^fh  Taxe$ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  MUMMA 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  analy- 
sis of  certain  of  our  present-day  prob- 
lems, particularly  that  of  high  taxes, 
came  to  my  desk  today  imder  the  title 
"The  State  Taketh."  The  author,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  C  Bennett,  is  an  analyst  for 
commercial  ventures  in  our  Pennsyl- 
vania community,  and  his  opinions  are 
greatly  respected. 

People  are  just  not  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  high  taxes.  They  have  only 
calmed  down  temporarily  to  take  the 
shock  of  the  next  quarterly  payment. 
In  the  meantime,  the  display  windows 
of  our  stores  and  their  advertisements 
in  our  newspapers  make  us  surely  be- 
lieve prices  should  and  will  recede — the 
one  hope  of  that  group  of  our  people 
whc  cannot  increase  their  money  income. 
Our  people  expect  help  from  the  Con- 
gress. They  are  looking  for  a  turning 
away  from  their  ever-increasing  infla- 
tion and  a  return  to  sound  values — eco- 
nomically and  mentally. 

Mr.  Bennett's  article  points  up  in  a 
very  readable  and  concise  way  what  I 
am  convinced  is  the  feeling  of  a  great 
majority  of  our  people  about  this  busi- 
ness of  taxation.  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission given  me,  I  include  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's statement  in  these  remarks.  It  Is 
as  follows: 

Thx  Statk  Takith 
(By  Edward  A.  C.  Bennett) 

The  Government  has  no  power  of  Ita  own* 
nor  d  >es  it  have  any  money  of  ita  own — both 
stem  from  you  and  I. 

The  Federal  official  who  wields  bis  power 
indiscriminately,  favoring  some,  perhaps 
cracking  down  on  others,  is  exercising  yom 
p  wer — you  gave  it  to  him  thro\iph  tbe  men 
you  elected  to  high  offloe. 

All  the  power  which  the  State  has  society 
gives  It,  pliis  what  It  confiscates  from  time 
to  time  on  one  pretext  or  another;  there  is 
no  other  source  from  which  power  can  be 
drawn.  Therefore,  It  follows  that  every  as- 
sumption of  Federal  power,  whether  by  gift 
or  seizure,  lessens  the  power  of  society. 
There  can  never  be  any  Increase  in  the  state's 
power  without  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  power  of  the  cltlsenry  to  control  their 
own  affairs. 

Since  November  1,  society  groans  under  a 
tax  load  so  great  that  the  average  taxpayer 
must  spend  40  percent  of  hiS  time  and  money 
Working  for  the  state.  The  Government  is 
leav'ng  him  only  60  percent  in  which  to 
accomplish  all  the  things  he  had  planned  for 
his  1.'  e.  If  be  is  40  years  old  now  and  lives 
to  be  70,  the  state  wUl  take  12  of  the  30  years 
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he  has  left.  IT  be  to  SO  and  Uvea  to  be  10, 
he  will  deliver  8  at  hla  30  ranatnlng  yean  to 
the  tSMtlable  demands  erf  the  tax  ooUactor. 

Since  the  state  has  taken  40  percent  ot 
our  time  and  money  tt  U  only  fair  to  toqutra 
wbat  we  are  getting  In  return. 

Does  otir  tieutendooa  spending  8l^ 
promise  of  weknng  the  peoples  aC  the  world 
together  in  the  democratic  Ideal?  In  short, 
are  we  getting  peace?  Wo,  Indeed.  The 
world,  despite  the  prospects  for  a  Korean 
cease-fire.  Is  preparing  for  war  and  this  Is 
an  excellent  state  of  affairs  for  the  assump- 
tion of  more  power  and  the  levying  of  still 
higher  taxes.  As  of  today,  w«  know  of  no 
responsible  Government  spokesman  who  has 
stated  precisely  to  the  Russians  what  we 
must  have  from  them  or  what  we  will  con- 
cede in  return,  for  a  durable  peace.  The 
President's  recent  speech  on  disarmament 
was,  we  think,  directed  more  to  our  allies 
than  to  the  Kremttn.  To  be  cbarttahle,  it 
was  pur«  propaganda. 

Are  we  getting  cheaper  food,  clothing,  Mr- 
Ing?  Not  so.  Tbe  cost  of  ttrtn^  goes  tip 
steadily  aa  the  state  nses  Its  power  to  sub> 
eldlae  and  control  prices  and  wages  to  keep 
pushing  prices  up.  We  pay  151  taxes  on  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  100  on  a  dozen  eggs — 116 
taxes  on  a  suit  of  ckHhea,  and  150  on  a  lady's 
hai.  Everything  we  buy  or  sara  la  taxed 
and  only  thieves,  liars,  and  cheats  can  dodge 
payment. 

Do  we  get  security?  Is  onr  old  age  safs 
because  of  the  vast  amotrat  of  money  tiM 
state  has  eolI«eted  from  employer  and  cm- 
ploy«e  with  which  to  sapfxvt  \Mf  Tbe  an- 
swer is  no;  In  tbe  first  place,  inflatton  bes 
cut  the  buying  power  of  okl  age  penalons 
in  half  and  In  the  second  plaoa,  the  state 
Itself  docaa't  know  wh£re  the  money  Is — It 
went  Into  the  general  fxmd  and  Is  used 
along  with  other  cash  receipts.  Pensions 
are  a  bookkeeping  entry  only  and  must  be 
paid  oat  of  cuneut  tasee.  not  from  savlnga, 
as  they  codm  doe. 

Do  we  get  tnte^  Ity  or  eeonomy  tn  Goe- 
ernmcntf  Tour  newspaper  provides  thia 
answer.  Free  enterprise,  by  and  large,  weeds 
otjt  bad  management,  dishonesty  and  siich 
ills  or  the  particular  business  goes  bank- 
rupt. In  Government,  however,  mlsman- 
agemest,  waste,  eztravafanee,  skulduggery 
and  an  the  evils  of  a  bnreaucratie  state 
can  be  eovered  up  by  a  clahn  fbr  tiie  need 
for  osore  and  more  money. 

We,  the  peopie.  permitted  this  devouring 
monster  to  get  this  grip  on  us  and  it  gathcra 
momentum  daily.  Power  has  been  added 
xmto  power  until  the  freedom  of  the  people 
has  been  almost  completely  usurped.  It  was 
Abraham  Llncolii  who  said:  "ns  this  Matkm 
Is  ever  deetroyed  tt  will  be  from  within,  not 
from  without."  We  appear  to  be  on  tbe 
road  to  making  this  prophecy  oqbm  trua. 


What  Are  Tra  Fer? 


EXTENSION  OP  Rbmaph-b 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  HULTER 

or  mwTOBK 
nr  TBM  HOUSX  OP  RXFRESKirrA'nVES 

Wednesday,  Mmrch  12,  1952 

Mr.  MULTERw  Ui.  Speaker,  tbere 
f  hould  be  littte  douM  but  Uiat  UUIe  is 
ever  •eoompUahed  except  by  tbe  poaltiTe 

BPPTXMCh. 

Our  Ambassador  Ernest  A.  Gross  is  a 
•troDg  advocate  of  that  principle. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  direct  the  atten- 

tlon  of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
•tatement  by  him,  which  appeared  in  the 


magastne  section  of  the  New  Yock  Her> 

aid  Tribune  of  March  9. 1952: 

What  An  Too  Foat 

(By  Ambassador  »naat  ▲.  Oraaa.  dsputy 
United  States  representative  to  the  United 
Nations) 

"Where  than  la  no  vision,  the  peopla  per- 
ish" (Proverbs  29:18). 

The  success  of  each  man's  life  and  of  his 
institutions  rests  upon  what  he  stands  for, 
rather  than  on  what  ba  la  agaloat.  The 
family  Is  far  more  than  a  group  crouching 
behind  locked  doors  for  coDeetlve  security. 
Tolerance,  love,  and  the  wmtngnees  to  sae- 
TiOet  for  one  another  and  for  common  ot>- 
Jectivea  are  the  aOrmaUve  and  visionary 
qualities  which  have  transformed  the  primi- 
tive cave  into  a  home. 

Through  history,  nations  laave  been  cave 
dwellers,  too.  They  have  made  temporary 
alliances  to  meet  common  enemies,  then  re- 
treated Into  dens  of  LsolatlGn  to  eowsr  i^lnst 
the  next  threat.  Our  cballen^e  today  la  to 
create  a  family  ot  nations  out  of  a  world  d 
caves.  To  do  this  we  must  know,  and  teii 
the  vorld.  what  we  are  for. 

Vast  populations  tliroughout  tlie  world  op- 
poee  communism  and  fear  Its  Imperialist 
threat.  They  know,  of  conrse.  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  leader  In  the  worUTa 
struggle  against  communism.  But  these  peo- 
ples wlU  become  our  actlvv.  wtodehearted 
aUlee  osiiy  when  tbcy  uxxlsrstaiid  wlsat  we 
are  for.  We  miist  demonstrate  that  we  liave 
a  vision  which  they  can  share. 

Two-thirds  of  the  worlds  people  today 
are  underfed,  badly  housed,  in  need  of  med- 
ical care.  Whatever  the  obstaclee,  we 
go  on  seeking  tbe  means  for  coopcrstlve 
tlon  to  meet  these  deapeiate  needs 
everywtere  aspire  to  fieetlisii  Oar 
ship  mubt  always  demonstrate  our  belMf  li_ 
fundamental  »«"-»^n  rights  and  ladlviduat 
llbertlas.  People  want  security  in  their 
homes  and  security  in  their  nations.  We 
have  already  bbown  by  our  support  for  cot'- 
lecttve  action  bow  sggreseion  can  be  rs palled. 

We  must  go  on  showing  by  our  deede  that 
we  share  the  hope  and  determination  ot  ail 
mankind  to  live  in  well-being  and  in  free- 
dom. In  abort,  we  must  show  titat  we  iiave 
vision. 


Supporters  «f  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MlCTflOAIf 

IN  THZ  HOC8E  OP  aSPBSaEMTATnrBS 
Wednetdap,  Mmrch  12,  1952 

Mr.RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3  my  eoUeague.  the  genUeman  fitm 
Pennsylvania  tMr.  Vaw  Zamvt]  included 
in  the  Rscorp  a  statement  purporting  to 
show  that  support  for  the  8t.  LawT«ne« 
seaway  and  power  project  Is  narrow  In 
scope  aiid  stems  from  certain  Ifidwest 
interests  seeking  some  special  gain  at  the 
exfi&aae  of  the  American  people  as  a 
wtaote. 

This  is  a  misconceptiaii  whiefa  must  be 
corrected  tn  the  Rxco«».  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  include  in  the  Ricon  a  partial 
list  of  some  of  the  better  known  organi- 
zations, governmental  Agan^i^^g  States, 
and  miinicJpalitiea  that  are  strongly  be- 
hind the  St.  lAwrenee  pmleek  Tlw 
Memben  wlB  ooto  from  tliJs  list  t>i^ 
support  for  this  project  is  not  only  Na- 
tion-wide but  that  It  stems  largely  from 


organtiatloos  and  groups  wliieh  expect 

benefits  only  Indlreeily  as  the  project 
helps  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  list 
follows: 

OasaivmaTioifs  awn  aaoor*  Swvpoarxwe  thb 
St.  LswaorcB  Sbawst  ana  PowB  Pbcoict 
Agrleatture:  Araertran  Vturm  Bureau  Fsd- 
eratton.  National  Orange.  Nattona)  P^u-mers 
Union.  Natlonttl  Federation  of  Grain  Oi>- 
operatlves.  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States.  National  Milk  Produesta  Asaociatloa. 
National  Rural  Reetrle  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. Wisconsin  Cooperative  Council  of 
Agriculture. 

Labor:  Congresa  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions: United  AwtomoMle  Worker*.  CIO; 
Textils  Workers  at  Anerlca.  CTO:  Intema- 
tloaal  Ladles  Oaraseot  Workers  Union.  AFT.; 
United  Steel  Workere  ot  Aaasrlca.  CIO;  CIO 
Maritime  Cocmnlttee;  MMMpM  fbderatlon  of 
Labor  Mnneaota  Rdsratlon  of  Labor,  lowm 
Strte  Pederation  of  iMbor.  Oolorado  8ute 
Peileretlon  of  Labor;  Wlacoaaln  State  rue 
erattoa  oT  Labor;  Suntb  Dakota  State  Ped- 
eratlon  of  Labor  Indtana  State  Pcderatioa 
of  Labor  mwankaa  fteeimted  Ttadas  Cou»- 
cU;  Building  Ttaeeaand  CoMamctton  Ccost- 
cll.  AFL.  Watertoem.  H.  T. 

Ooanssrelal  and  nidostrlal:  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce;  Cleveland  '"'**— »«t  of  Oom- 
meree;  E^ilutb  Cbaasbar  at  Commerce:  Soutb 
End  Chamber  ot  Ooasnieree.  OiAcago;  Mortb- 
em  New  Tork  rertsiBlliiii  Cbambcrs  ot  Com- 
merce: Great  Lakes  Harbors  AssoclaSton; 
Supartar,  Wis.,  Ghambsr  of  OooiBMree;  Mtt- 
vaokaa  Aa-ocbrtlaa  at  Ooaaaaaroe:  Gary.  Ind.. 
Chamber  ot  Oamassree;  Toangstown.  Otiloc 
Ctiaaabec  ot  Commerce;  Maimiing  VaOey 
IndmSrlal  Oowaeil:  OtUo  Valicy  Improvw. 
meat  Asaodatloa:  Mlsaoan  VaUey  Develop, 
mens  Aasoetetkm:  Michigan  Sodaty  ot  Pr^ 
fesstonal  Mtiijlnssss 

Ooesmmental  agendca.  Btatesi  and  ninnl~ 
clpalttlm: 

Cmtad  atatm  DepartoiaBt  of  DaCansa. 
United  Statee  Department  at  State.  United 
States  Department  at  Coaansstce.  United 
Statm  Department  ot  tbe  Interior.  United 
States  Marmme  Administration.  United 
States  Munttkma  BoasC  Unttad  States  Corps 
o(  Baglneers.  Mdcrai  Power  Oonsmtaslon.  Of- 
fice of  Defense  MoMllaatiasi.  ■■t'^'fil  8a- 
curtty  Beeonrcee  Board.  Permanent  Joint 
United  BtstTB  and  Cbn- 


of  MW-bSgan;  Btaita  of  Wlaoonstn; 
State  of  Mlnneeota:  State  at  Mortb  Dakota; 
Power  Airthorlty.  State  at  Mew  Tork:  Cltj 
Council  of  Cblcago;  City  Oonnell  of  Detroit; 
City  Oouncil  of  Milwaokee;  Ctty  Omncil  of 
Ogdenebtwg.  ■.  T.;  Ibwn  of  Msmsua.  K.  Yi 
CooDty  of  St.  Lawienea,  ■.  T. 

Oraat  lAkee-lldewater  COsaBlmlon  of 
Minnesota;  MldUgan  Gnat  «-»Tr  Tkliiaaim 
Commlmlon;  North  DakoU  Pi^lic  Service 
Cotaialsslon;  Wlsoonain  Deep  Waterways 
Commission;  Poet  of  MUwaukce;  Todelo- 
Lucas  Co,  Oblo.  Port  Commission;  Mlchigaa 
State  Waterways  Commission. 

MlsceUaneous:  AMVrrs.  Independent 
Voters  League  of  CJdcago.  Rochester  Bar 
Association. 


left's  Net  Fstf  aft  tW 


Veft( 
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HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

OV  NBW  Toax 
III  TBS  BODflB  or  BB>BKB3< 
Thvtdaj/.  March  13. 1952 

Mr    ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker,  m 

March  1.  1952, 1  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
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Veterans'  Affairs  expressing  my  support 
for  the  extension  of  the  World  War  II 
or  bill  of  rights  to  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict. 

In  particular,  I  favored  providing  for 
unemployment  benefits  through  the 
State  unemplojrment  systems,  and  I  rec- 
ommend there  be  additional  advice  and 
vocational  guidance  in  connection  with 
the  education  and  training  programs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  mv  letter  to  Mr.  Rankin,  together 
With  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  national  planning  committee  of  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee  at  its 
quarterly  meeting  In  Chicago  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  1952.  favoring  such  a  plan  of 
veterans'  unemployment  compensation 
throuRh  State  agencies,  and  a  letter  from 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City 
recommending  the  additional  vocational 
guidance 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Rankin's 
bill,  H.  R  6895.  Introduced  on  March  4. 
1952,  provides,  in  title  XI.  unemployment 
compensation  through  State  agencies, 
but  I  believe  that  such  compensation 
should  be  based  on  a  standard  annual 
wage  of  $3,000  rather  than  the  actual 
military  wages  received  by  such  veterans. 

"The  letters  and  resolution  follow : 


1.  1052. 

Boh.  JOBH   E.  RAMKIM. 

Cnatrman,  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Hot*.**  o/  KrpresentattveM, 
'  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  DSAS  COLX.SACUE:  May  1  express  my  ap- 
preciation (or  your  letter  of  January  S  m- 
vttlng  me  to  expreas  my  views  on  tbe  exten- 
sion ol  beneQU  granted  to  World  War  U  vet- 
erans to  veterans  uf  tiie  current  Korean 
conflict. 

Please  be  advised  that  I  favor  the  extension 
of  ail  tbe  benefits  of  this  legislation,  com- 
monly known  as  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  to  vet- 
erans of  Korea,  but  I  would  propose  a  change 
In  the  unemployment  k>eneflt  provisions. 
Instead  of  tbe  readjustment  allowance  of  S20 
per  week  for  53  weeks,  dispersed  by  the  Vet- 
erai\s'  Administration.  I  favor  providing  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  States  so  that  unemployed 
veterans  may  be  aDie  to  draw  State  unem- 
ployment benefits  if  their  State's  employ- 
ment service  is  unable  to  find  them  em- 
ployment. 

I  believe  that  some  provlsloo  must  be  made 
for  the  800.000  men  who  wlU  be  coming  out 
of  service  this  summer,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  should  be  duplication  of  functions 
by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  this 
regard.  I  am  preparing  a  bill  to  accomplish 
thU  objective.  While  I  realise  that  such  a 
bill  would  be  referred  to  tbe  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  thought  I  should  Inform  you 
of  my  intentions  at  this  time. 

I  have  one  other  suggmtion  for  the  edu- 
cational and  training  provisions  of  the  biU 
that  your  committee  wUl  report  out  on  this 
subject.  I  believe  that  the  new  legislation 
should  provide  that  "advice  and  guidance 
shall  be  provided  and  must  be  rendered  be- 
fore the  veteran,  disabled  or  nondisabied,  la 
authorized  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  educa- 
tion and  training."  La  support  of  this  pro- 
posal I  submit  herewith  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City,  dated 
October  18.  1981,  together  with  a  report  of  the 
welfare  council's  committee  of  veterans' 
legislation.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  in- 
corporating either  or  both  of  these  docu- 
ments in  the  record  of  your  iiearlngs  should 
you  so  desire. 

I     Siucerely  yours, 

FSAMKLIM  D.  ROOSXVSLT,  Jr. 


WtxraaE  OotmciL  or  N«w  Yoax  Cirr, 

Nev!  York.  N.  T..  October  18.  1951. 
Hon.  PBAWKLm  D.  Roobevklt,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dcaa  MS.  Roosevelt:  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City  has  asked  me  to  convey  to  you  its  rec- 
ommendation that  provision  for  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling  be  Incorporated 
Into  any  new  Federal  legislation  covering 
education  and  training  of  veterans  at  Oov- 
ernment  expense.  This  recommendation  was 
made  following  a  repwrt  of  a  special  commit- 
tee on  veterans'  legislation  of  the  Welfare 
Council.     A  copy  of  this  report  Is  enclosed. 

As  you  know,  in  previous  legislation  only 
disabled  veterans  had  been  assured  voca- 
tional guidance  prior  to  training.  Nondis- 
abied veterans  were  permitted  to  embark  on 
several  different  courses  of  education  before 
counseling  was  assured.  If  Congress  should 
direct  that  vocational  guidance  be  provided 
for  all  veterans  prior  to  choice  of  training 
an'l  education,  we  believe  both  the  veteran 
and  the  taxpayer  would  benefit. 

We  hope  that  Congress  csn  see  Its  way 
clear  to  providing  these  constructive  cervices. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ratmond  M.  HnxiARD, 

Executive  Director. 

DNXMPLOTinCNT   CoiCPENSATION    BUTEllTS    FOS 

THK  KoasAN   VrmuN 

TlM  AVC  recommends  to  Congress  a  new 
program  that  would  extend  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  to  all  men  and  women 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  since  June  25. 
1960.  The  AVC  program  would  provide 
built-in  safeguards  that  would  avoid  the 
abuses  sununarlzed  in  the  term  "the  53-20 
veteran." 

In  essence,  the  program  would  be  based 
on  tbe  following  principles: 

(1)  The  Federal  Government  would  be 
considered  as  the  employer;  (2)  the  Federal 
Governmeflt  would  appropriate  funds  which 
could  be  drawn  upon  by  the  various  State  un- 
employment compensation  agencies;  (3)  any 
benefits  that  an  individual  might  receive — 
whether  he  had  been  a  brass  hat  or  a  pri- 
vate— would  be  based  on  a  standard  annual 
wage  of  $3,000;  (4)  benefit  payments  would 
be  administered  through  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  the  States'  unemployment  compen- 
sation agencies:  (5)  unemployed  Korean 
veterans  would  be  obliged  to  register  with 
the  SUtes'  unemployment  services  In  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  same  provisions  applying 
to  nonveterans;  failure  to  accept  appropriate 
employment  opportunities  would  result  in  a 
complete  cut-off  of  t»eneflt  payments. 

The  AVC  urges  Congress  to  approve  this 
proposal  on  the  basis  of  its  simplicity,  prac- 
ticality, and  fairness  to  the  veteran.  The 
plan  has  the  additional  merit  of  utilizing 
normal  Federal  rvnd  State  administrative 
agencies,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  for 
establishing  costly  duplicating  administra- 
tive machinery. 


Let  Private  Industry  Do  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NEW  Toas 

IN  THS  HOX7SS  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13, 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoao,  I  would  like  to 


call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  well-written  editorial 
supporting  the  Capehart-Miller  bill  for 
the  further  development  of  Niagara  Palls 
power  by  private  enterprise,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Port  Huron  ( Mich.)  Times- 
Herald  on  January  30,  1952. 
The  editoiial  follows: 

Let  Private  Industrt  Do  It 

A  treaty  with  Canada,  ratified  In  1960,  per- 
mits utlUsation  by  both  countries  of  more 
water  from  the  Niagara  River  for  production 
o    electric  power. 

In  ratifying  the  treaty,  the  United  States 
Senate  reserved  to  Congress  the  right  to  au- 
thorize by  legislation  additional  development 
of  hydroelectric  p>ower  from  the  river. 

Three  bills  tiave  been  Introduced  Into 
Congress  to  authorize  tbe  development  of 
additional  hydroelectric  power. 

The  Capehart-Miller  bill,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Homkk  Capehabt,  of  Indiana,  former 
resident  of  the  Niagara  area,  and  Represent- 
ative WuxiAu  E.  MiLLEi,  of  New  Tork.  whose 
congressional  district  Includes  the  Niagara 
Fails  area,  proposes  development  by  private 
enterprise,  without  cost  to  taxpayera— fitate 
or  Federal. 

Tbe  Lehman-Roosevelt  bill,  sponsored  by 
Senator  HrRBExr  H.  Lxbisan  and  Representa- 
tive Frakklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  »K>th  ol  New 
York,  proposes  that  the  Federal  Government 
build  the  project  with  pubUc  tax  money. 

The  Ives-Cole  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Irvino  M.  Ives  and  Representative  W.  Stes- 
LiMG  CoLK,  both  of  New  York,  proposes  that 
the  project  be  constructed  and  operated  oy 
the  State  of  New  York  with  funds  provided 
by  the  sale  of  tax-free  bonds. 

Ever  since  the  Federal  Government  en- 
tered the  electric  power  business,  publio 
power  advocates — and  that  means  socialized 
power  advocates— have  contended  that  gen- 
eration of  electricity  by  a  Federal  power 
project  was  Incidental  to  Its  major  pur- 
pose, irrigation,  navigation,  reclamation,  or 
flood  control. 

Socialiced  power  advocates  can  make  no 
such  claims  In  connection  with  the  Niagara 
project. 

Congress  lias  before  It  a  clear-cut  ques- 
tion— whether  the  money  of  the  taxpayers 
or  Investor  capital  should  be  used  to  de- 
velop an  electric  power  project  which  la 
exclusively  an  electric  power  project. 

The  project  Involves  development  of  nearly 
1,600,000  kilowatts  of  electric  power  at  a 
cost  of  about  S350.000.000— no  Irrigation,  no 
navigation,  no  reclamation,  no  fiood  control 
Is  involved. 

Nor  Is  It  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project — It  Is  solely  an 
electric  power  project. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayers— 
and  that  means  from  the  standpoint  of  prac- 
tically all  of  us— the  Capehart-Miller  bill 
Is  the  most  desirable  blU  because  It  would 
produce  as  much  power  in  less  time  without 
use  of  Government  funds. 

Adoption  of  the  Capehart-Miller  bill  also  . 
would  guarantee  about  S23,000.000  annually 
in  additional  taxes  for  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  after  the  project  Is  com- 
pleted. 

Five  privately  owned  utility  corporations 
of  New  York  State  are  ready,  wUllng,  and 
able  to  finance  and  construct  this  develop- 
ment— and  they  have  been  ready,  wUllng. 
and  able  for  30  years. 

They  own  and  operate  129  power  planta 
Which  produced  more  than  26,000,000,000 
kilowatt-tiours  of  electricity  in  1960. 

In  1960,  they  paid  more  than  $136,000,000 
In  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes,  and  tbcy 
employed  nearly  45,000  ^rsons  to  whoip  they 
paid  S182,OOU,o6o. 
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Tliea*  At*  compaxkies  ta*v«  the  conUned 
expulenc*.  fing1r>f<»r1ng  knowledge,  tamill- 
arity  witb  th«  problems  involved.  tb«  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  the  ffnanclal  resources 
to  get  busy  on  this  project  immediately  and 
to  complet*  tt  mpfcny  azHl  eetmomlcany. 

Tbey  await  only  tb*  gr«an  U^t  tram  Con- 
gress— passage  of  tbe  OapelMurt-llUler  Mil — 
to  put  America's  new  share  of  ttae  vast  powers 
of  Niagara  to  work  for  America  and  tbe 
world. 

In  an  address  to  the  Rotary  Onb  at  New 
York.  D.  A.  Hulcy,  presMent  of  tlie  Chamber 
of  Oommerce  ot  tbe  United  States,  told  bis 
bearers  that  the  fate  of  tbe  free  world  bangs 
on  tbe  strength  of  America — and  that  our 
strenfTth  is  threatened  by  tboae  within  oar 
own  borders  Wtto  would  lead  ns  into  so- 
cialism. 

"^ou  bet*  In  ttte  Bast  aad  partlcnlany 
New  Tork  State  may  find  yoorselTes  ctm- 
fronted  with  the  entry  of  the  Pedcral  Oov- 
emment  cr  the  State  government  Into  actoal 
competttioa.  wtth  the  bnetnese  ""—^c-^  elec- 
tric ecnnpaxdea  which  have  a  kmg  and  dlstln- 
gtdsheu  record  oi  oeellent  aerrlee.'*  Mr. 
Holey  said. 

"Two  bills  now  In  Oongraae  would  put 
either  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the  State 
Into  the  power  bxislness." 

Tlie  Mla|p»a  power  deYek)|Knent  lasue  la  of 
great  natlnisl  significance. 

It  is  another  example  at  the  determined  po- 
litical eftort  to  force  sodaUam  osi  the  people 
of  this  eoantry — at  a  txemendooe  and  evcr- 
laereaeing  cost  to  the  taxpayer*— when  there 
Is  afaaolutely  no  reaaon  for  it. 

In  a  situation  of  this  kind,  the  Interests  ot 
tbe  power  industry— or  any  oihor  Industry — 
ai«  actually  secondary. 

The  big  issue  is  the  perpetuation  of  ttf 
enterprise,  which  made  this  country  wealthy 
and  strong,  which  gave  Americ&ns  the  high- 
est standards  ol  living  ever  enjoyed  by  any 
people,  and  which  aociailsm.  would  destroy. 

Congress  should  pass  the  Capehart-Iiiiiler 
bill,  which  would  permit  the  Ave  experienced, 
privately  owned  utUl^  A^TmpanVee  to  develop 
the  new  Niagara  project. 

Such  action  would  be  a  barrier  acroaa  tbe 
road  to  socialism,  which  we  are  traveling 
much  too  rapidly  to  suit  the  intelligent,  pa- 
triotic people  of  the  Nation — and  it  would 
produce  tax  revenue  Instead  ot  dlsalpallng  it. 


ifistoric  Agf  c«MCBt  at  lisboa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOtJISIANA 

HI  THS  HOUSI  OF  RSPBSSKNTATIYSa 

Thursday.  March  13. 1952 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  LouisiaDa.  Ur. 
Speaker,  under  leare  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  Orleans 
Item  of  February  28.  1952: 

HisTonc  AeanMSNT  at  Luboh 

With  American  help,  Europe  has  taken  a 
hig  step  toward  greater  military  strength  and 
ultimate  political  unity. 

That  is  tbe  excellent  news  from  Ltabcm, 
where  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty  CouncU 
recently  completed  a  6-day  meeting. 

True,  there  are  difflculties  stUl  to  be  met. 
■iraeaiaiits  yet  to  be  ratified  by  natkmai 
parliamenta.  dedstam  that  will  require  pa- 
tience and  hard  work  as  they  are  put  into 
practice. 

But  few  observers  thought  tbe  delegates 
could  accomplish  as  much  as  tbey  did.  Tha 
net  resSt  Is  one  of  historic  achievement. 

The  most  significant  agreement  was  the 
endorsement  of  plans  for  a  European  army. 


These  enrlskisk  ereatkn  of  a  fccca  et  ajaoo,- 
000  man  to  be  provided  by  sts  nations — 
France,  West  Qerasaiky.  Italy.  Balgliim.  the 
Netherlands,  and  Ltwemhurg. 

This  great  inter»attonal  army  would  serve 
alosigakde  the  separata  troops  q<  the  United 
Statea.  Brttala.  and  otfaar  NATO  membera 
and    all   under   the   command   nt   Oeneral 
Elsenhower. 

The  idea  tor  mefa  an  army  eaia*  f  roaa  the 
Freneh.  While  agreeing  that  Oerman  par- 
tlclpatlotk  was  needed  to  set  up  a  reallatie 
European  deienee.  they  were  understandably 
nerrotia  about  allowing  Germany  tn  rebuild 
Its  army  on  an  onreetrlcted  baale^ 

Why  not.  tbey  aaked.  forbkl  formation  of  a 
German  general  staff  and  Itanlt  tbe  Bona 
government  to  creating  military  unite  of  a 
limited  size — unlu  that  would  serve  under 
the  over-all  command  ot  a  Buropeau  army? 

Tbe  Lisbon  agreement  speelflea  that  Ocr- 
many  caa  recruit  troops  In  divisions  of  about 
13.000  men  to  operate  under  tba  Buropean 
army  command.  And  the  OerasaiM  would 
have  a  voice  In  NATO  policy,  not  aa  a  full 
member,  but  as  one  of 
up  tbe  European  army. 

Secxetury  Ax-KoTin  hailed  tbe  ^V»^lt1^n  aa 
the  prelude  to  "a  new  day  In  Europe." 

And  liseUr  Pearson  of  Canada,  NATO 
council  chairman,  called  the  Li£bon  meeting 
"the  most  significant  and  construcUve  ses- 
sion that  the  council  has  yet  had. " 

In  addition  to  approving  the  Etxropeaa 
army  set-up,  the  council  also  decided — 

TO  set  a  goal  of  80  dlvtaftons  and  4.000  air- 
craft in  readtnms  to  defend  Europe  by  the 
end  ot  this  year,  as  compared  with  about  M 
divlsiona  and  1.0OO  planes  now  on  hand. 

Td  create  a  board  to  study  the  need  for 
supporting  faeintles  each  m  aMleids  and 
barracka.  and  to  recommend  a  method  of 
sharing  the  costs. 

Tb  streamline  tbe  NATO  orgaaliatlup  t^ 
self,  set  up  permanent  headquarter*  In  Parlay 
and  give  General  Elsenhower  wider  autborlty. 

An  ot  tbeee  forward  steps  ooaaprtse  a  testU 
monlal  to  tbe  vltaUty  of  NATO  and  to  tbe 
dlpknatle  skm  of  the  participating  indi- 
viduals. Tbe  latter,  at  couraa,  todtiae  tbrea 
able  Americana — Dean  Acheson.  AvarcU  Bar- 
riman,  and  Dwigbt  Blaenhower. 

Confounding  the  cynics  and  peealiulste. 
tbe  Ltoboo  declstons  mean  anotlier  advanee 
toward  formation  of  a  real  United  States  of 
Europe. 

And.  best  of  aD,  they  give  tbe  proepecte  for 
world  peace  a  solidity  that  wae  not  la  vet- 
dence  only  10  day*  ago. 


NiAf  an  Electric  P*w«r 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NZW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13, 1952 

Mr.  MILIAR  of  New  Tork.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoro.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted  bj  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Auburn  LioD*  Club.  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
signed  kqr  its  president.  Andrew  McLaae. 
and  Its  secxetary.  John  T.  Boyle,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1952,  supporting  the  Capehart- 
MiDer  WH.  Milch  provides  for  the  further 
development  of  hydroelectrtc  power 
from  the  Niagara  Prills  and  Rfver  by 
private  enterprise. 

The  resolution  follows: 


i  artrtltUvnal  water  from  the  Niagara 
River  la  now  available  for  the  generation  of 
electricity;  and 

Wbereat  tbe  COngum  of  tbe  Unltetf  State* 
Is  to  determine  by  legislation  whether  tlM* 
addltlanal  gmeratloo  simll  be  aceamplMied 
by  prtvam-enfpi  laa  otlUty  companies  or  ^ 
of  tb*  Padetal  or  State  OoTcrnoMat; 
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our  CongrsM  la  now  eoaalderlng 
three  hills  concerning  thte  Niagara  River 
development:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

JtesolveO,  That  the  board  of  director*  of 
the  Aabnm  Lions  CInb  hereby  goea  on  reeertf 
as  favoring  the  paeaaga  of  tke  Caaebart. 
Mmar  MU  and  the  prtvta  snterpe^a  d». 
velapnMnt  by  taapaylng.  Stntrn 
utUtty  coaapanlea  d  thla 
pover. 


Borean  of  RrrtkMifioa 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMARKfl 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  0B10 

Oi  THE  BOU8B  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVM 

Thursday.  March  iJ.  19S2 

Bfr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  tf  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  Is  in  any  danper  of 
going  out  of  business  by  1958.  as  Com- 
missioner Michael  W.  Straus  recently 
Infonaed  Congreas,  the  fault  lies  direct- 
ly on  the  shotilders  ol  Mr.  Straus  him- 
self. 

It  is  the  wild  apciKhng  of  the  Bureao 
under  Mr.  Straas'  direction,  and  the  pro- 
posals for  fantastic,  InfeaaiWe  projects 
that  have  influenced  the  Cbngress  to  cot 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  appropriations. 

I  am  not  so  much  coocemed  about  tbe 
Bureau  ol  RedamaUon  being  out  ol 
bustneas  as  I  am  about  the  United  States 
Treasury  being  out  of  moaey. 

Mr.  Straus*  complaint  to  Congresi  li . 
based  on  th  ?  hope  that  he  can  continue 
to  gouge  fnore  money  from  the  Nation's 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Straus  warned  Ooncress  that  his 
Bureaa  would  be  out  of  work  unless  iha 
congressional  freeze  on  funds  for  new 
projects  Is  soon  removed.  He  com- 
plafned  that  the  Bureaa's  request  for 
$34«.190,570  for  the  year  endhig  Jmio 
30,  1953.  had  been  sliced  for  $224,620,000 
in  tbe  President's  budgets 

This  is  tbe  best  break  the  American 
taxpayer  bas  bad  in  a  kxm  ttme.  Mr. 
Straus  bas  no  right  to  expect  rubber 
stamp  approval  on  his  astronomical 
btidgets,  w^hich  appear  to  be  prepared 
without  regard  to  soond  economical  or 
engineering  practices. 

For  example,  be  attempts  to  Justify 
spending  $1,383  an  acre  of  Federal  funds 
to  ppt  water  on  land  in  Arlaona  that  li 
wortti  only  |300  an  acre  when  foBy 
dcreioped.  He  thinks  It  b  good  busi- 
ness to  give  away  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire output  of  a  Government  pouer 
plant  on  the  Colorado  River  to  pump 
water  onto  prifateiy  owned  land. 

Congress  is  tlrMl  of  beiim  hoodwinked 
Into  making  a  small  initial  apprapriatl<m 
and  then  finding  it  has  signed  a  blank 
check  for  Reclamation  Bureau  spending 
that  runs  Into  hundreds  of  millions. 
When  Mr.  Straus  gets  away  from  the 
wild  spending  ideas  he  has  been  advanc- 


ing and  submits  projects  that  will  pay 
their  own  way,  he  may  get  some  action 
on  his  program.  Otherwise  he  alone 
must  stand  the  blame  for  blocking  sound 
water  a^d  power  development  in  the 
West. 


Edacatioaal  Work  ia  tkc  Livestock 
ladattry 


/ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  13.  1952 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  having 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bran- 
nan  from  Mr.  Russell  C.  Klotz.  one  of 
the  outstanding  county  agricultural 
agents  of  Kansas,  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  me. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  especially  the 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
the  factors  outlined  by  Mr.  Klotz.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  Mr.  Klotz'  proposals  in 
the  Interest  of  educational  and  promo- 
tional work  in  the  livestock  industry  of 
this  country  should  be  given  serious 
study  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Agriculture  Commiltees  of  the 
Congress. 

Following  Is  the  letter.  In  part,  as 
written  by  Mr.  Klotz: 

Altamont,  Kans..  Januarg  SO,  1952. 
SscaxTAaT  or  AcuctJLTinis. 

i;ni{ed  Sfat»  Department  of  Affrieulture. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DEAa  8n:  I  am  a  county  agricultural  agent 
In  Labette  County.  Kans.,  and  was  t>om  and 
grew  up  In  Chase  County.  Kans.,  where  I 
learned  IndeUbly  at  a  young  age  thut  tbe 
great  majority  of  Income  from  farming  is 
derived  from  good  Uvestock  production. 
Aside  from  being  a  county  agent.  I  also  have 
personal  farming  interests:  and  I  beUeve  that 
I  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  thst  possibly 
bas  been  overlooked  in  law-making  ctrclea. 

After  recently  reviewing  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  the  1051  Oscal  year,  I 
note  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
receiving  an  increase,  which  is.  I  think,  good, 
because  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  ex- 
penditures are  a  national  Investment  and 
provide  a  btisinesslike  return  on  the  public 
money  Invested.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture's  ex- 
penditures are  not  in  proper  balance.  I  do 
not  want  to  make  a  long  story  out  of  this 
and  take  a  lot  of  yoiu-  time  In  reading; 
therefore,  I  am  going  to  state  my  observa- 
tions as  briefly  and  explicitly  as  possible. 

At  the  present  time  at  all  the  meetings 
we  attend  as  county  agents  for  educational 
and  inspirational  purposes  to  promote  a 
■table  and  high  income  and  high  produc- 
tion, the  pressure  seems  to  be  on  increased 
livestock  production  and  increased  legumes 
and  grasses  for  soil  conservation,  soil  fer- 
tility improvement,  and  for  livestock  utUl- 
BStlon.  We  were  told  recently  at  a  district 
meeting  that  In  order  "for  Kansas  to  pro- 
duce the  meat  necessary  to  satisfy  the  in- 
creasing demand  as  a  result  of  military, 
foreign,  and  local  needs,  each  county  in 
Kansas  would  need  to  increase  its  Uveetock 
numbers  1.000  head  per  year. 

In  the  President's  budget  I  note  that  SSas,- 
625.250  has  been  approprUted  for  tbe  PICA. 


I  also  notice  that  $60,740,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  Soil  Conservation  Serrloe  and 
I  further  notice  that  $27,200,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  Extension  Service.  Now 
my  point  is  that  all  the  money  appropriated 
for  tbe  PliLA  and  aU  the  money  appropri- 
ated for  the  Sou  Conservation  Service  and 
a  large  portion  of  that  (comparatively  smaU 
amoimt  Federal  appropriation)  for  the  Ex- 
tension Service  will  be  used  for  soil-conser- 
vation work  in  one  way  or  another  and  I 
have  failed  to  see  in  the  President's  budget 
any  appropriation  whatsoever,  directly  ear- 
marked for  the  educational  and  promotional 
work  In  livestock  production. 

The  only  money  In  the  budget  that  I  can 
see  which  will  be  used  to  promote  livestock 
production  is  maybe  one-fourth  (estimate) 
of  th«>  Extension  Service  budget  for  the  use 
of  the  promotion  of  livestock,  or  In  other 
words,  approximately  maybe  $7,000,000  used 
for  the  promotion  of  livestock  production  aa 
(»mpared  to  $704,365,250  used  for  soil  con- 
servation; or  In  other  words,  approximately 
$100  appropriated  for  soli  conservation  work 
to  $1  appropriated  for  livestock  promotion 
work. 

Now  here  are  a  few  of  the  settled  facts  that 
can  easily  be  proved  beyond  duubt  of  any- 
body : 

Grass,  legumes,  and  livestock  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  American  clvUiaation.  I  refer 
you  to  one  aentence  In  John  J.  Ingall's  poem 
Grass:  "It  yields  no  fruit  in  earth  or  air. 
and  yet  should  its  harvest  faU  for  a  single 
year,  famine  would  depopulate  the  world." 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  budget  In  a  "cart 
before  the  horse"  fashion.  I  refer  you  to 
the  Kansas  Flint  Hills  where  the  slopes  are 
steep,  where  the  soU  Is  thin,  where  there 
are  no  terraces  and  no  fertilizers  applied, 
but  also  where  there  Is  absolutely  no  soil 
movement,  and  the  reason  why  Is  quite 
simple — Just  grass  and  livestock. 

Now  let's  get  down  to  county-level  facts. 
If  you  will  pardon  the  personal  reference,  I 
win  use  Labette  County  as  an  example.  I 
am  sure  any  economist,  after  surveying  this 
county  would  say  that  If  76  percent  of  the 
livestock  in  this  county  were  improved  to 
good  quality  from  fair  or  below  and  then 
double  the  numbers  that  the  farm  Income  in 
this  county  would  be  quadrupled  and  I  am 
also  sure  that  everybody  will  agree  that 
quadrupling  the  farm  income  would  be  good 
business  when  It  comes  to  paying  the  bUls 
of  our  Federal  Government,  to  not  mention 
the  State  and  coiintles;  and  also  the  econ- 
omists wiU  tell  us  that  we  can  Improve  our 
soUs  to  perfection,  but  unless  we  utilize  the 
crops  produced  thereon  with  good  livestock 
systems,  our  Income  will  not  result  In  what 
is  called  a  high  farm  Income.  Again  may 
I  refer  to  Labette  County;  in  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  we  have  five  men  working 
steady  and  a  District  Conservationist  who 
spends  a  portion  of  his  time  In  this  county. 
In  the  PMA  office  we  hsve  three  commit- 
teemen, a  fleldman.  two  office  girls,  und  a 
chief  clerk;  which  adds  up  to  12  people 
spending  their  time  on  soil  conservation  (in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  administration  of  the 
payments,  e'wC.),  but  it  Is  all  soil  conserva- 
tion. In  the  face  of  this  in  Labette  County, 
the  only  person  who  is  being  paid  for  the 
educational  and  promotional  work  In  live- 
stock is  the  county  agricultural  agent  and 
in  spite  of  my  best  efforts  of  trjring  to  spend 
as  much  of  my  time  as  possible  on  livestock 
work,  other  projects  demand  at  least  half 
of  my  time;  therefore,  the  best  I  can  do 
Is  maybe  spend  half  of  my  time  on  livestock 
promotional  work  and  possibly  we  could 
charge  half  of  my  secretary's  time  to  Uve- 
stock work,  or  In  other  words,  that  would 
add  up  to  one  person  doing  livestock  work 
compared  to  12  in  this  particular  county, 
and  I  think  it  is  average  in  this  respect,  doing 
sou  conservation  work. 

I  want  any  and  eyeryt>ody  who  reads  this 
letter  to  understand  that  I  am  not  b^rudg- 


Ing  one  penny  appropriated  for  soil  con- 
servation work  because  the  entire  soil  con- 
servation expenditures  probably  would  be  a 
amaU  drop  In  the  bucket  as  compared  to  the 
total  budget  and  also  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  budget.  In  the  main,  is  a  busi- 
ness investment  in  that  it  pays  a  return. 

Now  as  a  resume  to  make  myself  clear.  I 
think  that  in  the  face  of  demands  for  food 
of  animal  origin  and  In  the  face  of  farm 
Income  varies  directly  with  the  quality  and 
q^iantlty  of  livestock  programs  employed, 
supplemented  with  the  fact  that  perfect  soil 
conservation  Is  sod  and  livestock,  I  believe 
that  spending  $1  for  livestock  promotion  for 
every  $100  for  soil  conservation  is  backward. 

I  want  It  clearly  understood  that  Uve- 
stock men  are,  in  the  main,  rugged  indi- 
vidualists and  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  can  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  God 
deliver  them  from  subsidies  and  Incentive 
payments,  but  If  we  are  to  realize  soU  con- 
servation and  soil  fertility  improvement  any- 
thing like  the  way  It  was  when  Columbus 
found  It  and  also  If  we  are  to  produce  the 
food  of  animal  origin  and  raise  farm  In- 
come, we  could  use  a  lot  more  men  In  edu- 
cational and  promotional  work  In  the  Uve- 
stock Industry  and  I  am  sure  tltii  this  type 
of  service  and  assistance  would  be  welcomed 
by  Uvestock  men.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  believe  that  in  the  average  county 
In  the  United  States  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  employ,  effectively  and 
feasibly,  as  many  more  in  the  field  of  live- 
stock promotion  as  they  can  In  the  promo- 
tion of  sou  conservation  work.  StlU  be 
assured  I  am  not  opposing  soU-conservatioa 
work. 

Cordially, 

RXTSSKLX  C.  Klotb, 
County  Agricultural  Agent. 


Economy  Act  of  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  Nxw  Toaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13. 1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
continuing  to  receive  statements  of  sup- 
port for  my  bill,  the  Economy  Act  of 
1952.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  In  the 
Record  the  following  letters  from  two 
prominent  Americans,  William  Green, 
president,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  our  former  colleague.  Jerry 
Voorhls,  now  executive  secretary  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

AmaiCAN  PsDxaATioN  or  Laboc. 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  18.  1952. 
Hon.  Fsanklim  D.  Roosivxlt.  Jr. 
House  0/  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deax  Com gxzssman  :  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  through  your  letter  dated  February  8 
that  you  had  reintroduced  the  Budgetary 
Practices  Reorganization  Act  which  you  had 
introduced  into  Congress  in  1950.  I  appre- 
ciate a  copy  of  said  act  which  you  enclosed  In 
your  communication  which  you  sent  me. 

I  commend  you  most  highly  upon  your 
preparation  and  sponsorship  of  this  act.  It 
Is  a  most  fitting  and  appropriate  measure. 
In  my  opinion  there  Is  great  need  for  the 
enactment  of  your  blU.  If  enacted  into  law, 
it  will  serve  to  promote  greater  economy  In 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wqjjam  Gbxxk, 
President,  American  Federation  o/  tedor. 
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Tbx  CooPBUTnrx  Lsaoui  or  thb 

UifiTSD  8TA-m  or  AitxncA, 
Chicago,  III..  February  20. 1952. 
Hon.  PftAmcuif  D.  BooaBvii.T.  Jr. 
House  Offloe  fivildtng. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
DxAB  Runs:  Thank  you  for  yoixr  letter  of 
Pebniary  8  and  for  lending  me  a  copy  of 
your  new  bUl  entitled  "The  Economy  Act  of 
1853."  I  do  not  believe  I  have  any  further 
commenta  to  make  other  than  thoee  that  I 
wrote  In  my  previous  letter.  I  only  feel  that 
the  program  outlined  In  your  bill  Is  a  sound 
one  and  would  help  very  much  In  the  more 
orderly  handling  of  our  flnanclal  affairs. 
Sincerely  joxut, 

JnxT  VOOKHIS. 
Executive  Secretary. 


Nuf am  Falls  Qiamber  Endorses  Deteiop- 
■eat  of  Niaf  ara  Falls  Power  by  PriTate 
Eaterpriso 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKH 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVS8 

Thursday.  March  13. 1952 

Mr.     MILLER    of    New    York.    Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  City  of  Niagara  Falls  at  a  meeting 
held  on  Wednesday.  February  21.  1951. 
signed  by  its  secretary,  R.  D.  House,  in 
support  of  further  development  of  hy- 
droelectric power  from  the  Niagara  Falls 
and  River  by  private  enterprise.  The 
resolution  follows: 

Resolution  Aoomo  rr  trz  Boaio  or  Dikec- 
Toas  or  THx  Chaicbeb  or  Commebcz  or  tb> 
Cm  or  NiACAKA  Falls  in  Opposition  to  a 
Proposed  E)i:vKi.opiCEitT  bt  a  Public  Agenct 
or  Additional  Watsrs  Authokizxs  bt 
TkZATT  BrrwxsN  thx  United  States  and 
Canada  RATmzo  on  Adoxtst  9.  1950,  To  Bx 
Divstsd    Ptoic    the    Niagaba    Riveb    ros 

POWEB    PUEPOSES    AND    IN    FaVOR    Or    SuCH 

Development  bt  Pbivats  Knteepeisb 

Whereas  the  diversion  of  additional  waters 
from  the  Niagara  River  for  power  purposes 
wa»  authoriaed  by  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  ratified  on  the  9th  day 
of  August  1950  and  bills  have  been  InUo- 
duced  and  are  now  pending  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  wblch,  if  enacted,  would 
require  that  such  waters  be  developed  by  a 
public  agency,  authorize  the  appropriation 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated  of 
unspecified  and  unlimited  sums  of  money 
for  the  construction  of  the  works  necessary 
for  development  of  such  waters  by  a  gov- 
ernmental authority,  and  preclude  develop- 
ment or  use  of  such  waters  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

Niagara  Fall*  la  the  cradle  of  the  hydro- 
electric ijower  Industry.  Here,  more  than  60 
years  ago,  a  private  company  hazarded  large 
•una  in  the  support  of  a  theory  and  gave  to 
the  world  an  example  of  the  benefits  that 
flow  from  private  enterprise.  The  remark- 
able economic  growth  of  this  area  has  been 
due  in  large  part  to  the  attraction  to  this 
dty  of  electrochemical  and  electrometal- 
lurgtcal  Industries  by  reason  of  the  avall- 
abtllty  of  large  blocks  of  electric  energy  at 
low  coat. 


Nlaffara  Mohawk  Powor  Corp..  by  Its  «a- 
dent  and  econ<»nlcal  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Niagara  anct^lts  Interconnected  system 
now  furnlahes  power  to  the  Industries,  to 
residential,  farm,  and  commercial  consumers 
throughout  western  New  York  at  one  of  the 
lowest  average  consumer  costs  In  the  United 
States  and  under  rates  which  are  regulated 
by  the  State  of  New  York  through  its  pub- 
lic service  commlaalon. 

Development  by  a  public  afency  of  the 
additional  waters  authorised  to  be  diverted 
would  not  only  require  large  expenditure* 
of  public  moneys  but  would  deprive  our  Na- 
tion, State,  county,  and  city  of  substantial 
tax  revenues  at  a  time  when  governmental 
costs  and  taxes  are  at  a  tremendously  bxir- 
densome  level  and  when  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  are  threatened  with  an  even 
greater  tax  burden.  It  would  remove  from 
the  tax  rolls  of  this  city  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  taxable  property  thereon.  Niag- 
ara Mohawk  Power  Corp..  which  now  pays 
and  for  many  years  has  paid  approximately 
one-third  of  the  city  and  county  taxes  as- 
sessed In  the  dty  of  Niagara  Falla.  has  sstl- 
mated  that  a  private  corporation  making 
this  development  would  pay  approximately 
$28,000,000  annually  In  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes  divided  as  foUows: 

Federal |8.  250.  000 

State 4.  300.  000 

liocal ».  460.  000 

The  needless  sacrifice  of  that  sotirce  of  sub- 
stantial tax  revenue,  especially  when  It  la 
sorely  neeoed.  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  those 
who  prefer  socialistic  ventures  to  regulated 
private  development  should  not  be  count«> 
nanced. 

We  caimot  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
public  ownership  is  Inevitable.  There  Is  no 
reason  for  public,  as  distinguished  from 
private,  development  of  the  additional 
waterc.  Considerations  of  navigation,  recla- 
mation, flood  control,  or  Irrigation  which 
prompted  the  creation  of  public  agencies 
such  as  TVA,  Bonneville,  and  Grand  Coulee 
are  not  present.  Neither  Is  there  excuse 
for  development  by  a  public  agency  because 
of  a  cost  so  great  that  private  enterprise 
either  Is  unwilling  or  unable  to  undertake 
It.  The  private  enterprise  which  developed 
the  waters  previously  authorized  to  be  di- 
verted from  the  Niagara  River  and  which  for 
more  than  half  a  century  has  proven  Ita 
ability  elBclently  and  economically  to  de- 
velop those  waters  has  publicly  stated  that 
it  is  ready,  willing,  and  flnandally  able  to 
develop  the  additional  waters  without  the 
use  of  public  funds. 

Public  ownesrshlp  Is  contrary  to  the  Amerl- 
can  tradition  of  individual  Initiative.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  has  been  and  Is  the  source 
of  American  weU-belng.  Time  and  experi- 
ence have  proven  private  ownerahlp  and  op- 
eration to  be  more  efllclent,  economical, 
and  responsible  than  Government  ownership 
and  operation  by  public  agencies.  We  are 
xinwUUng  that  in  the  development  of  addl- 
Uonal  waters  of  the  Niagara  there  shall  be 
substituted  political  control  and  btireauc- 
racy,  the  most  expensive  system  known  to 
man,  for  proven  eflk:lency  and  economy  in 
development  and  operation  by  private  en- 
terprise. Revelations  of  corruption,  patron- 
age, appalling  waste,  and  sale  of  political  in- 
fluence with  public  agendes  made  by  con- 
gressional investigating  committees  during 
the  past  few  months  alone  should  prompt 
one  to  pause  before  creating  another  un- 
necessary public  agency  with  Ita  attendant 
potential  patronage.  Ineflldency.  extrava- 
gance and  waste,  i>artlcularly  at  a  tim^  when 
preservation  of  our  eoonjmy  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  necessitates  avoidance  ol 
unnecessar)  )mestlc  governmental  expendi- 
tures: Now,  inerefore.  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y..  represent- 
ing In  Ita  OMmbershlp  the  business  and  In- 
dustrial interesta  of  the  dty.  both  large  and 


HoaU.  does  hereby  record  it*  unalterable  op. 
position  to  the  development  by  public  agency. 
Federal  or  State,  of  the  »^«nt«f»r«l  waters  of 
the  Niagara  River  authoriaed  to  be  diverted 
by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  and  be  It  farther 

Resolved.  That  this  chamber  of  commcroe 
of  the  dty  of  Niagara  Falls  favors  the  de- 
velopment of  such  waters  by  private  enter- 
prise as  promptly  and  expedltloualy  as  pos- 
sible to  the  end  that  addlUonal  electrlo 
power  needed  In  this  city  and  urgently  re- 
quired In  the  nattooal  emergency  may  be 
made  available  at  the  earUest  practicable 
dete;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  be.  and  here- 
by  be  Is,  Instructed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  Hen.  Irrlng  U.  Ivee.  Bon. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman.  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
Eon.  William  B.  Miller.  Bon.  Karl  W.  Brydgee, 
and  Bon.  Imest  Curto. 
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Pre«i4eat  Tmaa's  ki4nu  at  AmuI 
Masonic  Breakfait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  F.  NORREU 

or  AXKAMSAS 

XM  THS  HOU8K  OF  RXPRBaKNTATtVli 

Thursday.  March  13. 1152 

Mr.  NORRELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  today. 

as  every  day  during  the  past  decade  or 
more,  while  we  go  about  our  dally  taski 
individually  and  Jointly  as  Members  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Oovem- 
ment.  I  think  that  each  one  of  us  is 
dedicating  himself,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  to  the  hope  of  peace  for 
the  world.  Sometimes  in  our  strivings 
we  are  Inclined  to  forget  momentarily 
that  the  same  hope  was  held  steadfastly 
by  contemporary  patriots  of  colonial 
times  through  those  turbulent  years. 
The  realization  of  their  strivings  is  for 
us  a  historical  record,  but  we  here  to- 
day cannot  measure  the  strength  of 
body,  mind,  and  spirit  required  of  them. 
However.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  their 
singleness  of  purpose  and  their  faith 
were  sufficient  to  give  us  our  heritage  of 
freedom,  our  precepts  of  justice,  and  our 
challenge  to  carry  on  the  quest  for  peace 
among  men  and  nations. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  renewed  expression  of  this 
hope  which  was  made  within  recent 
weeks  by  the  President  during  an  in- 
formal address  to  his  brother  Masons. 
This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
Masonic  breakfast  tendered  in  hoix)r  of 
the  President  by  his  lifelong  friend. 
Mr.  Frank  Land,  founder  of  the  Order 
of  the  DeMolay.  For  many  years  they 
have  been  associated  in  Masonic  activi- 
ties in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

It  was  in  Kansas  City  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  that  several  hundred 
members  selected  Brother  Harry  Truman 
to  be  the  master  of  their  lodge.  Subse- 
quently he  was  selected  to  be  grand  mas- 
ter of  Mnsons  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  years  later  his  brethren  bestowed 
upon  him  the  highest  gift  within  their 
giving  when  they  wrapped  the  very  pur- 
ple of  the  Masonic  fraternity  about  his 
shoulders  and  made  him  a  thirty-third - 
degree  Mason.  Mr.  Truman's  brethren 
were  guided  by  their  fundamental  beliefs 


in  the  true  human  qualities  and  spirit 
of  man,  and  in  this  light  they  bestowed 
this  honor  upon  him.  They  unhesitat- 
ingly continue  to  give  evidence  of  their 
personal  knowledge  and  belief  that  his 
greatest  aspiration  is  to  pursue  all  the 
3rears  of  his  life  the  quest  for  peace  and 
by  his  endeavors  to  contribute  toward 
the  furtherance  in  our  times  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  tne  brotherhood  of  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  historical  fact 
that  the  Ancient  Order  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  has  had  a  vital  role  in 
the  life  of  our  country.  Membership 
records  indicate  that  Washington.  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe.  Jack.son.  Polk, 
Buchanan.  Johnson,  Garfield,  McKinley, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Howard 
Taft,  Harding,  and  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt were  all  members  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  In 
early  colonial  days  every  emblem  of 
Freemasonry  was  symbolic  of  liberty,  of 
freedom,  of  tolerance,  and  of  a  Justice 
that  taught  the  Golden  Rule :  "All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you.  even  co  do  ye  also  unto  them.' 

The  Masonic  fraternity  for  centuries 
has  held  steadfast  to  its  belief  that  with 
God  the  Father  all  men  tire  brothers. 
During  the  colonization  of  America,  the 
liberal  concept  of  religion,  ethics,  and 
the  humanities  was  fostered  by  this  fra- 
ternal organization,  and  It  expanded 
vigorously.  How  many  are  there  among 
us  who  associate  Preemasoury  with  the 
names  of  such  great  patriots  as  Frank- 
lin. Lyman  Hall.  Hancock,  Paine,  Penn, 
and  Sherman?  Freemasons  everywhere, 
through  centuries  of  time,  have  recog- 
nized and  believed  that  the  fatherhood 
of  God  presupposes  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  They  have  long  taught  the  in- 
alienable right  of  contract,  the  right  of 
petition  for  redress  of  wrong,  the  right 
of  religious  freedom,  and  of  every  other 
basic  freedom  enunciated  in  the  Consti- 
tution. These  precepts  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
remain  unchanged  today. 

The  origin  of  speculative  Freemasonry 
Is  a  mystery  that  stretches  over  the  entire 
period  of  authenticated  history.  There 
are  foremost  students  of  Masonic  folk- 
lore who  believe  that  Masonry  existed 
In  some  form  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
While  absolute  proof  exists  that  1.500 
years  before  King  Solomon's  time  a  Chi- 
nese cult  or  institution  made  use  of 
present-day  Masonic  symbols,  there  are 
many  who  believe  that  in  the  building 
of  King  Solomon's  temple  the  ancient 
mysteries  of  Egypt  and  Greece  were  re- 
constructed, that  mythological  divinities 
and  pagan  rites  were  forsaken,  and  that 
a  new  concept  of  a  Supreme  Being  was 
Instilled  in  mankind. 

There  is  evidence  in  various  forms  that 
Freemasonry  existed  In  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  This  form  was  iden- 
tical to  the  building  giiilds  of  that  time. 
Those  who  knew  its  teachings  worked 
exclusively  In  the  building  industry  and 
associated  themselves  one  with  the  other 
chiefly  to  better  their  working  conditions. 

Somewhere  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  concept  of  the  Masonic  Order, 
persons  othei  thai  operative  Masons  as- 
sociated thebiselves  with  the  craft;  that 
is.   persons  other   liiau  arciiitects,  en- 


gineers, and  artisans  In  the  building  in- 
dustry were  accepted  into  membership. 
Little  of  Masonic  ritualistic  work  was 
ever  set  down  in  writing,  but  its  teach- 
ings were  orally  transmitted  and  re- 
tained within  the  mind,  and  the  original 
sjrmbols  and  phrases  were  precisely  held 
in  usage  through  the  centuries. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Masonic  craft 
appears  to  have  taken  place  upon  the 
formation  oi  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land, in  1717.  and  the  admission  into 
Masonry  of  persons  other  than  crafts- 
men was  sanctioned.  This  change  was 
directly  and  Indirectly  carried  fortli  in 
the  estpblfshment  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity in  America  in  Colonial  times, 
and  accounts  for  the  fact  that  today  the 
majority  of  Masons  are  not  craftsmen  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word. 

It  was  to  an  intimate  group  of  Masonic 
brethren  and  associates  that  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  with  sincerity  of  his  own  tie- 
llef  in  and  reliance  upon  the  Golden 
Rule  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  his 
efforts  as  Chief  Executive.  He  spoke 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  lifelong 
friends  when  he  said:- 

Now  this  breakfast  that  Prank  Land  gives 
us  once  a  year  Is  one  of  the  nicest  things 
that  happens  to  the  President,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  It  gives  him  a  chance  to  be  him- 
self— which  Is  not  very  often. 

In  his  Informal  address  to  brother 
Masons,  to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
President  said : 

I  hope  you  gentlemen  who  represent  an 
organization  that  stands  for  peace  and 
brotherhood  will  continue  with  your  every 
effort  to  help  attain  a  peace  In  the  world 
that  will  be  lasting  and  that  will  open  up 
for  us  the  greatest  age  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  were  present  at  that 
breakfast,  and  you  heard  the  President 
speak  from  his  heart.  I  think  we  can 
all  Join  with  him  in  the  renewal  of  our 
faith  and  hope.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  his  address;  and  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  'lo  so,  I  am  asking  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude the  President's  Informal  address 
to  his  brother  Masons  on  February  21, 
1952. 

The  President's  address  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
Mr.  Siieaker,  the  people  who  have  been  Intro- 
duced to  you' this  morning  constitute  the 
MlKSOurl  gHng.  There  Is  not  a  man  at  this 
table  or  at  that  table,  except  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  that  I  haven't  appointed  to  of- 
fice. Tou  have  had  a  good  look  at  them,  and 
there  are  Ju»t  two  Mlssourlans  among  them. 
I  thought  you  ought  to  know  that  they  come 
from  aU  over  the  United  States,  and  that 
people  sometimes  get  the  wrong  impression 
of  the  set-up  and  the  organization  that  runs 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  powerful  man  in  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States,  except  the  President 
himself.  Is  sitting  right  here— the  Speaker 
of  the  House — and  I  have  to  be  polite  to  him 
all  the  time.  That  Is  not  hard  to  do.  He 
and  I  have  been  friends  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member meeting  him.  a  long  time  ago  In 
Texas,  when  he  was  Just  an  ordlnsu7  Con- 
gressman. He  wasn't  even  a  chairman  of  a 
committee  at  that  time.  I  have  been  proud 
to  be  a  friend  of  his  and  have  him  for  a 
friend  of  mine  ever  since. 

Nuw.  this  breakfast  that  Prank  Land  gives 
vu  once  c  year  Is  one  of  the  nicest  things  that 


happens  to  the  President,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  It  gives  him  a  chance  to  be  him- 
self—which Is  not  very  often. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
charged  with  being  the  most  powerful  execu- 
tive in  the  world.  He  Is  the  head  of  the  most 
powerful  Nation  m  the  world,  but  the  office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
public-relations  ofHce.  The  President  doesn't 
very  often  exercise  the  powers  that  are  dele- 
gated to  him  In  the  Constitution  and  by  the 
laws  which  he  Is  sworn  to  support,  defend, 
and  protect.  He  spends  most  of  his  time 
talking  kindly  and  giving  lectures  to  people 
and  begging  them  to  do  what  they  ought  to 
do  without  bein;;  begged.  Thoee  are  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example,  the  chair- 
man Introduced  the  press  secretary  but 
didn't  tell  you  what  his  duties  are.  Mr. 
Short  is  the  press  secretary.  He  Is  a  native 
of  Mississippi,  and  he  obtained  his  public- 
relations  education  on  the  Baltimore  Sim. 
He  Is  a  good  press  secretary,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded a  wonderful  one,  Charles  O.  Ross.  I 
went  to  school  with  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  real  Missouri  gang — Charlie  was.  I 
noted  the  other  day  where  the  Post-Dispatch 
had  presented  a  picture  and  erected  a  me- 
morial to  him  In  Columbia.  Mc  where 
Charlie  was  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. Now  that  Is  quite  an  admission 
for  the  great  Post-Dispatch  to  make,  because 
they  are  not  very  fond  of  me. 

The  fellow  next  to  Mr.  Short  is  my  corre- 
spondence secretary,  whose  title  Frank  Land 
did  not  give.  The  correspondence  secretary 
Is  an  Indispensable  man  around  the  White 
House.  He  decides  on  what  days  to  cele- 
brate, and  what  messages  we  will  send  to  or- 
ganizations, such  as  this,  to  make  them  feel 
that  the  President  has  a  personal  Interest  In 
them.     He  is  a  genius  In  this  work. 

Now  John  Steelman  there — he  is  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  He  does  a  lot  of 
things  that  the  President  couldn't  get  done 
if  he  had  to  do  them  himself. 

You  see.  the  President's  day  starts  at 
6:30  In  the  morning  and  It  ends  about  11 
o'clock  at  night.  Even  then  he  is  not 
through;  he  begins  doing  a  lot  of  things 
that  none  of  you  would  believe  he  has  to  do. 
A  counselor  for  the  President  Is  Mr.  Mur- 
phy. He  works  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  all  the  legal  lights  In  the  various  de- 
partments. Every  one  of  these  gentlemen 
here  who  Is  chairman  of  a  Federal  commis- 
sion has  a  counselor.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Mr, 
Murphy  to  see  that  the  counselors  of  these 
various  organizations  understand  to  some 
extent  what  the  President  Is  trying  to  do. 
Most  of  them  do,  some  of  them  don't.  It 
Is  Murphy's  Job  to  see  that  they  do  under- 
stand. 

Then  the  President  has  an  appointment 
secretary,  who  happens  to  be  a  native  of  the 
great  State  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  part 
of  the  organization  that  helped  the  Truman 
committee  to  successfully  Investigate  the 
national  defense  program  in  the  Second 
World  War.  He  did  such  a  good  Job  that 
when  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  as  President  I  brought  him 
along  *o  the  White  House  to  keep  the  door 
for  me.  He  does  a  remarkable  Job.  He  can 
make  every  one  of  you  Masons  believe  that 
he  Is  a  Mason,  and  he  can  make  every  Knight 
of  Columbus  believe  that  he  Is  a  Knight  of 
Columbus,  and  he  can  make  every  Knight  of 
Pythias  believe  he  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what  sort  of 
organization  comes  there  for  entrance.  Matt 
knows  all  about  how  to  treat  them,  and  what 
to  do  with  them  and  whether  to  let  them 
in  or  not.  And  "or  not"  Is  the  most  usual 
answer,  for  the  simple  reason  that  If  the 
President  saw  everytxxly  vho  wants  to  see 
him  he  would  work  24  hours  a  day,*7  days 
a  week,  and  wouldn't  get  anything  else  done. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  all  these  gentlemen  that 
I  have  been  talking  about.  aU  heads  of  ^^.:^» 
departments,    and    the    military   aud   4mv«1 
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and  air  aides,  to  see  that  the  business  of  tha 
Oovemment  Is  carried  on  In  a  manner  that 
will  get  the  best  results.  It  Is  an  all-day 
and  nearly  an  all-night  job.  Just  between 
you  and  me  and  the  gatepost,  I  like  It. 

When  a  man  has  to  work  17  hours  a  day, 
there  Isn't  mxich  chance  of  his  getting  into 
devilment.  You  ask  why  can  I  be  gay  and 
healthy  despite  all  the  bricks,  stones,  and 
mud  that  are  thrown  my  way.  It  Is  because 
Z  work  all  the  time,  because  I  like  my  work, 
and  because  I  think  I  am  doing  something 
to  help  the  people  of  this  Nation  live  better 
than  they  otherwise  would.  Most  of  all,  it 
Is  because  the  efforts  now  being  made  are 
put  forth  In  the  hope  that  eventually  we 
Will  have  a  peaceful  world. 

There  Isn't  any  reason  why  we  shoxildnt 
baye  a  peaceful  world.  There  is  enough 
room,  enough  potential  production  In  the 
world  so  that  everybody  In  It  could  live 
reasonably  well,  and  could  love  his  neigh- 
bor and  do  to  his  nclght>or  as  he  would  be 
done  by  himself. 

That  Is  the  fundamental  basis  on  which 
I  work.  I  believe  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  I  think  It  la  the  fundamental  basts 
of  free  government.  We  have  got  most  of 
our  laws  and  most  of  otir  Information  on 
how  to  Uve  from  that  old  Hebrew  Testa- 
ment, the  first  five  books  of  Moses.  If  you 
know  your  Masonic  history  as  you  should, 
you  will  find  that  those  first  five  books  of 
Moses,  known  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
constitute  the  cornerstone  of  this  organi- 
zation. 

There  Isnt  a  single  degree  in  this  organ- 
laatlcm  that  Is  not  founded  on  some  Scrip- 
tural basis.  Tou  talk  about  the  deep  dark 
secrets  of  Free  Masonry,  I  dent  know  what 
they  are  and  I  have  had  every  degree  there 
Is.  I  have  been  the  grand  master  of  my  own 
Stat*  and  If  there  are  any  secrets  that  any- 
body ought  not  know,  I  don't  know  what 
they  are.  It  Is  merely  a  manner  of  living 
With  your  neighbor,  doing  to  him  as  you 
yourself  would  be  done  by. 

Mow  this  Is  a  most  important  year  In  the 
history  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  listening  to  Saii  RAYBTJair, 
the  E^aker.  talk  about  General  Washing- 
ton, about  what  a  grand  man  he  was — and 
he  was  a  great  man.  But  do  you  know  that 
when  Washington  went  out  of  oOce.  the 
principal  paper  In  the  great  city  of  PhUa- 
delphla  said  that  they  were  getting  rid  of 
the  worst  dictator  the  country  ever  had 
*  *  *  that  It  was  a  good  thing  he  was 
going  to  retire  •  •  •  and  that  they 
hoped  they  would  never  see  him  again. 
They  attacked  him  so  bitterly  over  the  Jay 
treaty  and  over  Citizen  Genet,  and  one  or 
two  other  things,  that  those  are  the  reasons 
he  retired  Instead  of  running  for  a  third 
term. 

It  has  taken  130  years  to  find  out  what  tha 
truth  Is,  and  to  ascertain  what  Jefferson  ac- 
tually believed.  He  was  called  a  Jacobin, 
which  In  that  day  was  the  name  for  a  Ctom- 
munlst.  They  also  called  him  an  atheist, 
and  I  dont  know  what  else — all  of  which 
tijrned  out  to  be  untrue. 

A  university  has  at  last  discovered  Jeffer- 
son, and  they  are  going  to  work  on  him. 
When  we  get  those  62  volumes  that  Prince- 
ton University  is  putting  out,  we  will  prob- 
ably know  the  truth — I  say  probably  know 
the  truth  about  Jefferson. 

I  think  Lincoln  was  about  the  moet  thor- 
oughly abused  President  we  ever  had.  I  will 
bet  you  cmjhTwalk  down  the  street  and  ask 
one-half^ozen  men— or  I'll  bet  you  I  could 
ask  anjrone-half  dozen  men  in  this  audience 
5  principal  speaker  at  Gettysburg  was 
not  one  could  tell  me.  When  Lincoln 
his  speech,  which  lasted  about  3>4 
minutes,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
»nd  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  said: 

•The  President  of  the  United  States  also 
■poke,  and  made  the  usual  ass  out  of  him- 
self." 

You  did  not  know  that — but  that  is  a  fact. 


So.  a  fellow  in  this  office.  If  he  is  not  round- 
ly abused,  doesn't  do  anything.  Perhaps 
you  remember  what  they  said  about  Drover 
Cleveland.  He  was  another  that  was  thor- 
oughly and  roundly  abiised,  but  after  he  was 
out  of  office  for  about  15  years,  they  said  they 
loved  him  for  the  enemies  he  had  made.  X 
hope  you  will  love  me  for  that  same  reason, 
when  the  time  comes. 

I  dont  like  to  make  enemies — I  like  to 
make  friends.  I  like  to  do  things  for  peo- 
ple— but  I  like  to  do  things  that  I  think  ar« 
right.  I  don't  care  whether  anybody  likes 
it  or  not.  If  I  think  it  Is  right.  I  am  going 
to  do  It. 

I  appreciate  this  privilege  of  meeting  you 
all,  and  I  appreciate  Frank  Land's  interest 
and  efforts  to  put  on  this  grand  breakfast 
once  a  year.  It  is  one  of  the  things  to  which 
I  look  forward.  The  President  doesn't  have 
time  to  look  forward  to  very  much,  not  even 
In  an  election  year. 

I  hope  you  gentlemen  who  represent  an 
organization  that  stands  for  peace  and  broth- 
erhood will  continue  with  your  every  effort 
to  help  attain  a  peace  In  the  world  that  will 
be  lasting,  and  that  will  open  up  for  us  th« 
greatest  age  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  have  here  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  If  that  atomic  develop- 
ment is  carried  to  its  proper  conclusion — and 
I  am  sure  it  will  be — we  are  facing  the  great- 
est age  In  history — not  for  destruction  but 
for  construction. 

Let  us  work  to  that  end.  Let  us  forget 
about  a  lot  of  petty  little  things  that  look 
big  today.  Fifty  years  from  now  the  peopla 
will  have  no  more  concern  about  any  of 
them  than  we  now  have  for  the  man  who  was 
in  error  considered  the  principal  speaker  at 
Gettysburg. 


Ob  Arbitrary  Pown s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M  ASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVXS 
Thursday.  March  13.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  Boston.  Mass., 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1952: 
On  AaBrrBAKT  Powcms 

We  doubt  that  anyone  not  a  devoted  Com- 
munist sympathizer  who  followed  the  full 
accounts  of  the  trial  of  the  11  Communist 
leaders  has  any  question  but  that  the  0 
defense  attorneys  were  guilty  of  contemp- 
tuous behavior  and  that  Judge  Harold  R. 
Medina  exercised  extraordinary  patience  and 
forbearance.  For  this  reason  the  Supreme 
Court's  refusal  to  overthrow  rulings  of  lower 
courts  which  upheld  the  citations  and  sen- 
tences will  be  generally  and  rightly  ac- 
claimed. 

But  It  muBt  be  remembered  that  the  high 
Court  was  not  asked  to  pass  on  the  guilt  of 
the  five  lawyers  and  one  defendant  (Eugene 
Dennis  acted  as  his  own  counsel ) .  The  5-to- 
3  decision  hinged  on  whether  or  not  Judge 
Medina  had  acted  within  the  law  In  handing 
down  a  citation  without  holding  a  Jury 
trial  or  referring  the  charge  to  another  judge. 
And  here  we  cannot  but  share  some  of  the 
uneasiness  expressed  in  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion on  contempt  proceedings  In  general. 

The  power  of  a  trial  Judge  to  cite  and 
pvmlsh  for  contempt  remains,  perhaps,  the 
most  arbitrary  single  feature  of  the  American 
system.  Under  some  circumstances  he  does 
in  fact  funcUon  at  once  as  complaining  wit- 
ness, prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury.  "The  men- 
ace," says  Mr.  Justice  Black,  "is  most  omi- 


nous for  lawyers  who  are  obscure,  unpopular, 
or  defenders  uf  unpopular  persons,  or  unor- 
thodos  causes." 

In  ac  other  decision  the  Ootirt  bald  7  to  a. 
that  Congress  had  a  clear  right  to  deflne  what 
aliens  should  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  and  what  resident  aliens  should  be 
aUowed  to  remain.  As  to  this,  there  woxild 
seem  to  be  little  question.  But  the  majority 
also  ruled  that  aliens  might  be  held  without 
ball  and  summarily  deportad  at  tba  dlacra- 
tlon  of   administrative  offlclala. 

Here  we  t>ecome  not  merely  uneasy  but 
positively  alarmed.  For  here  Is  the  basU  of 
what  happened  In  the  case  of  Ellen  Knauff. 
To  quote  the  dissenters.  Justices  Frankfurter 
and  Black,  such  a  doctrine  constitute*  an 
abuse  of  the  discretionary  authority  grant- 
ed by  Congress  and  makes  It  possible  for 
people  to  be  held  in  JaU  without  bond  and 
then  deported  because  some  subordlnata 
Washington  biireau  agent  believes  they  are 
Conununlsts  and  hence  dangerous. 

I*t  lis  hope  such  arbitrary  authority  is  in- 
voked rarely  and  applied  with  restraint. 
Otherwise  fugitives  from  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  could  be  greeted  with  a  travMty  on 
American  clvU  liberties  that  would  maka 
wonderful  grist  for  tha  Kremlin's  propaganda 
mm. 


AflMfka's   Greatest  Teackcr:   The   Maa 
With  the  Leather  B«ff 
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or 

HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 


or  Msw  jzaazT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1952 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
o«o,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hal  Boyle  from  the  Herald-News.  Pas- 
saic. N.  J.,  for  March  7,  1952: 
AMnrcA's  GuAnsT  TzAcma :  Tin  Mam  Wrrv 

TWB  LKATmat  Bao — No  Oms  Knows  Ndsr- 

aouiooD  AKD  PmoaLCMs  Lms  vmrn  Poansaw, 

Smuuito  Folks'  Hxasts 

(By  Hal  Boyla) 

Tha  United  States  postman  Is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's best  but  least  recognised  educators. 

He  Is  a  walUng  library  on  bunions,  a  trar- 
eiing  professor  for  the  great  univmlty  of  tha 
common  man— tha  postal  service. 

IT'S  n«  TBS  BAO 

This  silent  teacher  delivers  the  world's 
knowledge  in  the  worn  leather  bag  slung 
from  his  shoulder.  It  is  the  twentieth  cen- 
turj  version  of  Pandora's  box.  bringing  end- 
less tidings  to  mankind  of  old  dismay  and 
fresh  hope — a  draft  notice  here,  a  dlvldeiKl 
check  there.  '" — 

He  Is  a  messenger  of  death  and  birth,  a 
keeper  of  tremendous  secrets  in  snuUl  anva- 
lopes,  the  mute  go-between  for  lovers,  a  sales- 
man who  works  for  the  price  of  a  stamp  for 
distant  firms. 

Over  the  years  the  postman  stirs  mocs 
hearts  than  anyone.  People  wait  tensely  or 
eagerly  for  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  on  tba 
walk,  his  whistle  at  the  front  porch— signals 
of  the  arrival  of  his  daily  cargo  of  magic  and 
disenchantment.  His  reward  for  wading 
through  snowdrifts  to  reach  the  family  mail- 
box is  at  best  a  cup  of  hot  coffee:  more  often 
It  is  a  disappointed  wall,  "la  that  all  you 
brought." 

woxs  DOC  tmi 

Bad  weather  and  bad  dogs  ambush  blm. 
and  he  learns  to  bear  with  both. 

He  comes  to  know  his  neighborhood  bet- 
ter than  the  cop  on  the  beat,  and  he  Is  hard- 


; 


ar  to  fool.  He  doesn't  have  to  read  the  post- 
cards to  tell  who  Is  having  a  wonderful  time. 
He  doesn't  have  to  open  the  letters  to  tall 
who  is  being  dunned  for  nonpayment  of 
bills,  what  member  of  the  family  has  gone 
away  for  his  health,  which  college  lad  is  writ- 
ing home  fcir  mora  money. 

By  the  numl}er  and  nature  of  bis  mail  de- 
liveries he  knows  who  Is  lonely,  who  is  hap- 
py, which  girl  Is  getting  along  with  her  beau, 
and  which  Isn't.  When  little  Johnny  comes 
galloping  out  to  grab  a  letter  from  a  corre- 
spondence  coivse  in  muscle  building,  he  un- 
derstands the  situation  at  once. 

"I  guess  it  won't  be  long  now  until  youll 
ba  able  to  handle  that  bully  down  the 
8tr*«t."  he  says. 

The  weather,  the  dogs,  and  the  people  be 
meeu  turn  him  generally  into  a  tolerant 
philosopher  In  time  he  becomes  a  connois- 
seur of  mankind's  woas.  the  confidant  and 
consoler  of  people  who  have  no  one  else  to 
talk  to  and  wait  by  their  mailboxes  to  tell 
him  their  troubles. 

WHO  CAMMBJ 

But  he  learns  to  keep  his  own  cares  to 
himself.  How  often  can  you  tell  sompbody 
your  feet  hurt?  Who  worries  If  yoiu-  shoul- 
der is  chafed  and  sora  from  Itigglng  bundles 
Of  Christmas  cards  f 

The  one  thing  the  postman  canot  under- 
stand is  why  people  always  blame  blm  about 
the  letter  tbey  expect  and  never  comes. 

"It  must  have  gotten  lost,"  they  complain. 
looking  at  him  accusingly  as  If  he  had 
chucked  it  down  a  sewer.  And  It  Is  a  won- 
der that  more  postmen  dont  throw  more 
mail  down  a  sewer  and  go  home  and  soak 
their  falling  arches  in  hot  water.  But  they 
dont.  useless  as  they  faal  many  of  tha  let- 
tars  are. 

After  30  years  or  mora  at  leaning  into  tha 
wind  with  his  heavy  bag,  three  decades  of 
treating  frostbite  and  dog  bite,  the  bent-over 
postman  falls  to  appear  on  his  appointed 
rounds. 

What  Is  bis  usual  epitaph?  One  housewife 
■ajrt  to  a  neighbor: 

"A  new  postman  brought  the  maU  today, 
a  young  fellow.  I  guess  Mr.  Jones  must  have 
retired." 

•Tes.-  says  the  neighbor.  "I  hate  to  see 
him  go.  He's  brought  us  so  many  letters 
over  the  years,  ever  since  I  moved  here  as  a 
little  girl.  But  he  was  getUng  awfully  old 
and  slow." 


Relactaat  McGratli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Miasouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVI 3 

Thursday,  March  13.  1952 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
of  March  7,  1952: 

RXLOCTAMT  McGSATH 

Refusal  of  the  Justice  Department  to  ftir- 
nlsh  its  records  to  House  investigators  raises 
the  ineviuble  suspicion  that  perhRpw  Attor- 
ney General  McGrath  has  something  to  hide. 
Mr.  McOraiJi.  a  ao-year  veteran  of  State  and 
national  politics,  must  have  known  his  ob- 
duracy wculd  cause  such  a  reaction.  His  Is 
the  only  Federal  agency  that  has  balked  at 
complying  with  the  committee's  request  for 
information. 

Attempu  at  denying  Justice  records  to 
Congress  »-lll  be  futile.  This  special  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pos«  of  probing  the  Attorney  General's  ad- 


ministration. If  the  President  does  not  or- 
der Mr.  McOrath  to  turn  over  the  dau  re- 
quested, the  committee  has  subpoena  power 
and  will  force  surrender  of  the  records. 

Last  February  22  the  committee  demanded 
Justice  Department  statistics  on  Its  prose- 
cuting activities  during  the  last  6  years.  It 
called  for  lists  of  cases  In  which  prosecution 
was  recommended  by  other  Government 
agencies,  but  which  were  not  pressed  to  con. 
elusion.  It  asked  for  every  case  pending  be- 
fore the  department  for  more  than  a  year. 
It  wanted  Information  of  cases  referred  to 
the  Attorney  General  In  which  action  was 
declined. 

Obviously  this  Is  a  big  order,  but  only  sta- 
tistics were  required,  not  full  records  on  all 
cases.  There  are  plenty  of  justlhed  reasons 
for  failure  to  prosecute  individual  cases; 
there  may  be  lack  of  sufficient  evidence,  need 
for  extended  Inquiry,  search  for  witnesses. 
But  every  member  of  this  subcommittee  is  a 
lawyer  and  would  understand  such  reasons 
for  delay  or  refusal  to  prosecute.  l"here 
might  also  be  evidence  of  political  or  other 
pressures. 

The  strange  reluctance  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  submit  to  congressional  inquiry 
in  his  Department  has  not  been  confined  to 
this  Instance. 

Mr.  McGrath  apparently  wanted  to  take 
over  the  whole  investigation  of  Federal  cor- 
ruption himself,  and  for  a  while  It  looked  as 
If  the  President  had  given  him  the  assign- 
ment. The  special  White  House  antlcorrup- 
tion  prober,  Newbold  Morris,  is  still  nomi- 
nally under  the  Attorney  General. 

When  the  Keating  resolution  for  this  In- 
quiry was  before  the  House,  Representative 
KXATIMG  reported  terrific  pressure  was  ex- 
erted on  Democratic  Members  to  keep  them 
from  voting  an  all-out  Investigation  of  tha 
Attorney  General's  office. 

One  of  the  key  figures  In  the  tax  mess  was 
one  of  the  Attorney  General's  top  aids.  T. 
Lamar  Caudle,  head  of  the  Tax  Division, 
whom  the  President  personally  fired  last 
November. 

There  should  be  no  attempt  to  prejudge 
the  Attorney  General's  administration.  It 
has  obvioiuly  been  In  various  respects  at 
least  casual  and  negligent.  But  If  be  persists 
In  trying  to  block  the  House  Inquiry,  ha 
Jeopardizes  Ills  position  almost  beyond 
remedy. 

There  Is  small  doubt  this  probe  Is  needed. 
There  Is  no  doubt  it  will  be  pushed,  regard- 
less of  Bar.  McGrath.  Unless  he  is  trying  to 
cover  up  Incompetence  or  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment mess,  he  had  better  move  quickly  to 
oooperata. 


Miliary  and  Ecoaomk  Assistaace  to 
Foreign  Coantriet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   ALABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13. 1952 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

The    LZDOEK-ENQTnREB, 

Columhua,  Ga..  March,  3.  19S2. 
Hon.  GcoaoB  Andrews. 
Member  of  Congreu. 

House  Office  Buiiding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dcai  Mk.  Andrews:  I  have  Just  spent 
about  a  month  as  a  guest  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment traveling  through  parts  of  Europe, 
England,  Yugoslavia,  Tvukey.  Greece,  and 
northwest  Africa,  from  Libya  to  Casablanca, 


attempting  to  get  the  picture  of  what  we  ara 
doing  there  economically  and  militarily  as 
well  as  what  the  countries  visited  are  doing 
in  these  two  categories. 

I  think  I  comprehend  our  State  Depart- 
ment's point  of  view  with  regard  to  mutual 
mUltary  assistance  and  general  economic 
build-up  In  these  countries.  It  Is  to  assist 
these  countries  rconomicaUy  and  militarily 
until  they  can  get  on  their  own  feet  eco- 
nomically and  support  their  own  military  so 
far  as  It  Is  p<js6lble  for  them  to  do  so;  to 
form  a  loose  commonwealth  or  federation 
of  nations — free  nations  to  the  end  that  the 
spread  of  communifim  will  be  stopped  and 
in  particular  the  intrusion  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
with  its  Ideology  contrary  to  that  of  our 
country  wUl  be  blunted.  We  hope  Western 
Europe  and  as  much  of  Asia  or  the  perimeter 
which  is  not  yet  under  Russian  domination 
will  go  along  with  us. 
With  this  mission,  I  agree. 
Since  1948  we  have  been  and  now  are  fight- 
ing against  time  to  get  ourselves  and  our 
friends  in  position  to  either  discoiu-age  tha 
Russian  war  machine  from  moving  or  to  stop 
it  if  it  moves  in  Its  military  might.  Why 
it  hasn't  moved  militarily  in  the  open  thus 
far  Is  a  question  to  which  no  one  has  tha 
answer.  Possibly  it  is  because  Russia  fears 
our  atomic  ijomb.  Certainly  It  Is  not  be- 
cause they  fear  our  military  might  other- 
wise or  the  combined  armed  strength  of 
Western  Europe.  It  could  be  that  they  fear 
the  Industrial  might  of  the  United  Statu 
which  has  proven  to  be  a  suicidal  stumbling 
block  against  such  foes  in  two  World  Wars. 

We  must  support  these  friendly  countries; 
all  those  outside  the  Russian  orbit,  eco- 
nomically; keep  them  within  our  orbit  by 
providing  them  with  the  wherewithal  and 
know-how  to  develop  their  own  war  machine. 
This  cannot  go  on  forever.  For  the  sake 
of  our  democracy  there  must  come  an  end 
to  this,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  We  are 
not  going  to  become  economically  bankrupt 
In  this  country  and  remain  a  democracy. 
We  must  not  permit  our  economy  to  ba 
driven  below  levels  of  public  acceptance  In 
the  United  States. 

The  question  on  everyone's  mind  is  how 
far  we  can  go  spending  American  dollars  and 
sending  our  own  men  into  these  foreign  fields 
to  accomplish  this  mission.  What  is  tha 
maximum  level  of  taxation  Americans  will 
accept  and  how  much  austerity  will  we  toler- 
ate to  meet  the  demands  of  this  mission? 
In  my  opinion,  most  of  us  will  agree  to 
carry  on  so  long  ab  there  is  honesty,  a  mini- 
mum of  waste,  a  willingness  and  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  these  countries  we  ara 
trying  to  help  to  get  on  their  own  feet  eco- 
nomically and  develop  their  own  war 
machines. 

My  observation — and  It  Is  not  based  on 
all  of  the  information  I  would  like  to  have 
because  our  trip  was  too  rapid,  but  I  think 
It  is  obvious  to  most  anyone  even  at  a  glance 
at  what  we  are  doing  over  there — is  too  many 
of  these  countries  lack  stable  governments 
and  therefore  are  not  In  position  to  place 
themselves  economically  on  firm  foundations 
and  develop  their  industries  with  the  speed 
they  are  really  capable  of;  nor  to  their  great- 
est capacity  to  make  full  tise  of  established 
Industry,  Including  producing  hardware,  as 
the  Army  calls  heavy  artillery,  tanks,  etc. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  desire  or  will  to 
do  this  in  some  countries.  This  lethargy  or 
feeling  of  discotu'agement  brought  about  by 
devastating  wars  must  be  overcome.  Soma 
headway  Is  being  made  In  this  direction. 

The  observation  which  worries  me  most  Is 
the  apparent  waste  of  our  own  men,  mate- 
rial, and  dollars  in  these  foreign  countries. 
Only  today's  paper  pinpoints  a  $50,000,000 
loss  In  northwest  Africa  due  primarily  to 
inefficiency  and  the  wrong  people  assigned 
to  do  the  Job.  We  heard  of  this  while  in 
Africa.  Waste  is  excused  on  basis  of  hurry; 
time  to  leisurely  do  the  Job  efficiently  Is  not 
possible. 
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Time  and  Uiu«  again  I  wim  toM  In  Sun>p« 
tbat  thlM  job  can  be  done  it  we  bave  tba 
right  people  doing  it.  First,  we  must  h»w 
pe(*ple  of  integrity— people  with  determlna- 
tiou  to  do  Ute  job  well,  do  it  bonesUy.  and 
do  it  with  tbe  least  possible  cost  to  the 
United  States.  The  over-all  job  le  so  large 
that  all  details  cannot  be  watched  and  there- 
fore buslcaliy  the  whole  problem  is  integrity 
of  personnel  assigned  to  the  job. 

This  applies  to  the  military  as  weii  am 
civilian. 

I  was  told  in  embassies  thut  ws  have  peo- 
ple in  these  embaosles  wtu>  do  nothing. 
Answering  queries  frum  us  as  to  why  they 
don't  get  rid  of  these  drones  the  answer  was, 
"we  can't.  "Why  can't  you?'  The  reply 
was.  "if  we  s^nd  information  bade  to  Lhe 
State  Department  that  we  do  not  want  this 
or  that  individual  because  they  do  not  fit 
in  due  to  their  shortcomings,  because  they 
are  old  timers  in  the  6tate  Department  who 
have  followed  the  'alphabets',  going  from 
one  to  the  other  as  each  was  Inactivated, 
notmng  happens.  It  is  Impuasible  to  fire 
them.  They  have  too  many  friends  bade 
home  in  the  State  IDepartment  or  some  other 
place  in  Ooveriunent  who  got  them  the  job 
in  the  first  place.  These  no-good  people 
write  home  to  their  'angel'  that  they  are 
on  the  spot  aiul  the  first  thing  you  know 
we  are  told  to  keep  hands  off." 

"What  do  you  do  then?"  was  my  query. 
"We  cant  do  anything  but  let  them  sit. 
We  don't  give  them  a  job  to  do  bpfs uwe  we 
know  if  we  do  it  won't  L>e  done  ao  we  let  them 
sit  in  a  comer  and  draw  their  fat  salaries. 
It's  disgusting  to  those  of  us  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  a  good  Job.  but  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it.  There  is  entirely  too 
miich  of  this  and  it's  one  of  the  sore  spots 
in  our  whole  organiaation  o\er  here,"  that's 
the  reply. 

I  was  also  told  in  response  to  a  query  ae 
to  wi>etber  or  not  a  good  Army  oOcer  whom 
I  know  in  the  States  could  be  used  in  a 
particular  spot  of  Importance:  "Give  me  any 
good  officer.  One'  who  will  work.  I've  got 
too  many  of  them  who  won't." 

I  think  it  is  readily  seen  that  this  ap- 
proach—that is.  getting  the  right  men  in 
tbe  right  place  who  have  a  determinatkin  to 
eliminate  waste — h.'.ving  men  who  have 
some  feeling  of  responsibility  to  their  coun- 
try and  who  do  not  think  up  ways  of  throw- 
lag  dollars  away  but  think  up  rather  ways 
ot  saving  dollars  is  pretty  much  the  crux  of 
this  problem. 

I  am  sending  this  aloog  to  you  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

My  Oovemment  spent  a  little  money  send- 
ing me  over  there  and  I  think  I  have  a  re- 
sponBlbility  to  report  some  ot  my  lai|vcs- 
sions. 

Thcae  are  not  all  at  my  Impreaskms  but 
for  the  moment  will  sattoe. 

My  best  regards  to  you. 
Very  eordlally  yours. 

M.    R.    ASHWUKIH, 

PiOMaher,  Letlger' Enquirer  Newspapers. 


Fair  PikM  w  S«-ailed  Fair  TmitJ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  KZW  T08JC 

IN  THK  HOUSS  OF  RZPRSSKNTATTVBB 

Thursday.  March  13,  1952 

Mr.  R006BVELT.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
December  6,  1951.  Mr.  Dan  Rennick,  of 
the  American  Druggist,  ■wrote  me  solicit- 
ing my  support  for  the  McQulre  bill 
H.  R.  5767.  On  February  12,  I  replied 
to  Mr.  Rennick  as  follows: 


nasDAar  11,  IMS. 
Mr.  I>s»  Bbviock, 

Amtrieam  DrmgglMt, 

Mew  York.  M.  T. 

OasB  Mb.  BmrnmaoL:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  December  fl,  1953.  regarding  tlie  Me- 
Ouire  bill.  H.  R.  5707.  I  am  in  aome  doubt. 
In  these  amy*  of  high  oonstmier  prtees.  that 
we  ought  to  enlarge  ezcepttons  to  oar  antl- 
tnast  laws  or  take  any  other  step  that  tends 
to  enoonrage  tbe  maintenance  of  high  prtce 
levels  by  redvicing  the  areas  of  free  oompe- 
Utlon. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  right  of  a  manufacturer,  who  baa 
created  good  will  and  piiblic  acceptance  in  a 
trade-marked  product,  to  seek  proteetioa 
against  the  "ioss-ieaaer  practice."  But  U 
seems  to  me  that  the  McGuire  bUl  ^on  far 
beyond  this  limited  purpose  and  that  its  ob- 
jective ia  not  so  much  to  protect  the  manu- 
facturer^ interest  in  his  trade-mark  and 
good  will  as  to  protect  retailers  against  the 
oompetitlve  farces  that  have  made  our  ecun- 
omy  so  «ucioeaaful  and  cAdent. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  be  Inclined  to 
»ote  against  the  McOulre  Mil.  If.  however, 
you  feel  I  have  been  inadequately  informed 
on  this  question.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
more  facts  to  suggest  your  point  of  view, 
filnoarely  yotss. 

FUAMxux  D.  BooaBTCur.  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Dniggist 
chose  to  reproduce  the  above  letter  of 
mine  in  a  recent  isMje.  Under  tAi% 
reproductioo  tbey  inserted  the  foUowii^ 
captioo: 

RooervKLT'8  view:  Although  it  was  his 
'*«J««'  who  signed  the  Tydlngs-MlUer  law  to 
icrr.  nsKKUiv  D.  Roosim.T.  Ja..  Is  far  from 
•old  on  fair  trade.  In  this  letter  to  the 
editorof  American  ftiiggjit.  Oongreseman 
RoowvKLT  agrees  that  manufactinfra  are  en- 
tlt:ed  to  protection  of  the  good  will  earned 
by  their  trade- marks:  btrt  he  doesnt  see  why 
retailers  should  be  protected  against  "the 
competitive  forces  that  have  made  our  econ- 
omy so  successful. " 

As  this  caption  gave  the  totally  erro- 
neous impression  that  my  father  sup- 
ported the  MillCT-Tydings  law  and  the 
principles  of  ninim^m  price  fixing.  I 
have  written  Mr.  Rennick  the  following 
letter: 

^ UkMCa  12, 1952. 

Mr.  Dah  RianficK. 

American  Druggist, 

ffew  York.  1?.  T. 

DnAa  Ml.  Rennick:  It  has  been  bro\igbt 
to  my  attention  that  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
American  Druggist  you  printed  a  reproduc- 
Uon  of  my  letter  of  February  12.  I  have,  of 
coui«e.  no  objeetlon  to  yoiir  quoting  my  let- 
ter, although  I  stm  have  not  made  a  llnal 
decision  on  the  amended  Keogh  biU  or  the 
pending  anti-lose-leader  bill. 

I  do.  Ixiwevcr.  object  most  stzenuotMly  to 
the  absolutely  Incorrect  Impression  you  have 
given  of  my  father's  posltlim  on  tba  MUier- 
Tydinea  law  and  demand  that  yon  give  equal 
•pace  to  this  correction. 

On  April  24,  1937.  President  Hooeevelt  wrote 
to  tbe  Senate  stating  his  views  on  the  MlHer- 
Tydings  bill  (8. 100.  76th  Cong.)  aafoUows: 
"Tv!  Wans  fikxna. 

"Washington.  AprU  24. 1937. 
"Ttim  PaaauiBWT  or  thx  Scwatc. 

"Sn:  My  attenUon  was  called  to  8.  100 
which  would  render  legal  certain  contracts 
for  the  maintenance  ot  ranUe  prices  now 
Illegal  under  Federal  law.  I  requested  ttM 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trada  Oommtasion 
to  give  me  a  reooaunendatlon  on  this  bill 
and  I  attach  bla  rapty  on  behalf  of  the  Ck>m- 


nrhe  preaent  haaaid  at  wndoe  adraneea 
™  Prtcea,  with  a  reaoltant  rise  In  the  east 
or  living,  makes  tt  most  untimely  to  legalln 
any  caoipaUtlTe  or  marketing  praetlee  eal- 


eolated  to  facilitate  tnrreaaes  tn  tbe  eoat  of 
nmneroui  and  important  artk:laa  wliV* 
American  bouseboldera,  and  ooMnmers  gen. 
erally,  buy  Tou  will  note  that  tbe  rederat 
Trade  OnnimlsBlon  has  made  no  stody  of  tbe 
effect  of  resale  price  maintenance  on  con- 
sumers since  1Q2U.  bat  the  Ootnmiasion  doee 
menttoo  a  reputable  body  of  informed  opln- 
ionto  tlie  effect  that  such  control  of  reenie 
pnoes  would  be  harmful  to  tlie  consuming 
public.  Indeed,  the  Commission  says ;  T  »»ere 
is  great  p^obablhty  that  manufacturers  and 
ciealers  may  atnise  tbe  power  to  aibltrartiy 
fix  resale  prlcaa  by  unduly  increasing  prlcee. 
resoltins  In  Mtter  raeentment  on  the  part  of 
tbe  oonsnmlng  pubUc,  eapectaUy  in  tbla 
period  of  rising  prices.' 

***■"•  ^»  •««■  to  be  in  a  pcrtod  of  rising 
retail  prices,  this  bUI  sboold  not.  In  my  Judg^ 
ment,  receive  tbe  eonslderatlon  of  tbe  Con- 
freaa  until  tbe  whole  matter  can  be  mocv 
fully  explored.  Ooooeivably.  the  Ooiwreea 
might  approve  bevUig  the  Cammtaston  bfktm 
down  to  date  the  study  which  It  raadeS 
years  ago  by  examining  tbe  economic  effecu 
of  resale  price  mainteoaafie  under  tbe  novel 
and  rapidly  changing  conditions  now  attend- 
tng  business  In  this  country. 
"Faithfully  youra. 

TkAMKUM  D.  ROOaBVB.T.* 

In  an  edttorlai  fooCaote  to  a  alinilar  letter 
written  to  tbe  Speaker  ot  tbe  iiouae  conoem- 
Ing  a.  R.  1611.  President  Booesvelt  wrote: 

•The  Miller-Tydlnfrs  bHI  was  a  complete  re- 
▼etaal  cf  what  bad  been  the  public  policy  of 
tbe  United  States  for  ahnnst  BO  years  It  is 
true  that  tbe  Miller -Tydlngo  bill  would  apply 
ottly  in  thoae  States  wbteh  tbemsefves  bad 
adopted  stmUar  legislation.  Unfortunately, 
bowevw.  a  great  many  States  had  already 
adopted  such  leglslaUon  at  the  time  my 
letter  was  aent. 

*""»«»•  hsd  been  madi  agitation  for  a 
Ftederal  law  Uke  the  Miller-Tidings  Mil  rrrr 
■Ince  Itll.  wbea  the  eaee  of  Dr.  Miles  Med 
Co.  V.  Park  A  Sons  Co.  (220  U.  8.  373) ,  held 
*****  resale  price  maintenance  contracts  be- 
tween brand  owners  snd  dlatnbutors  wcfw 
lllegmi  ss  a  reetralnt  ot  trade  trader  the  Sher- 
man anutrost  law.  Bvt  efforts  atong  tbla 
lice  were  unsuccessful. 

the  Mlller-Tydtngs  bill  wss 
not  ae  a  separate  bill  which  I  could 
veto,  tm  as  a  rider  to  the  19S7-88  District 
0*  CfltamMa  revenue  Wn.  This  revenue  Mil 
was  passed  in  the  final  legislative  Jam  just 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  in 
August  1937  (50  SUt.  603). 

•The  Mlller-Tydlnti  bill  wm  attached  as  a 
rider  to  tbe  reventie  wn  becaiae  the  pro- 
ponents of  resale  price  maintenance,  and  the 
active  ksbMes  which  wen  tvgU^  it.  knew 
very  well  that  I  would  have  vetoed  it  as  • 
separste  bill,  but  that  I  could  not  veto  it  as  a 
rider  without  vetoing  tbe  entire  reytaae  bill 
Such  a  veto  would  have  left  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  any  revenue  with  which  to 
rue  tbe  affairs  of  tlie  District  - 

Senator  Tydlngs  and  RepneenUttve  Mn.- 
ua.  faced  with  administration  oppoeltlon  to 
their  so-called  fah-.trade  Mn.  decided  to  ctr- 
romvent  the  ezpreseed  Intenttocs  of  tbe 
President  by  attaching  it  aa  a  rider  to  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  tax  bill— a  "m% 
measure  providing  for  urgently  needed 
District  revenues. 

F^M«nted  with  this  dilemma.  President 
Rooeevelt.  on  Augnst  IS,  1987,  wrote  the 
following  memorandum  when  he  signed  tbe 
Mil: 

"There  baa  been  before  me  for  10  days  an 
important  and  lengthy  bin  to  prorlde  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  IMstrlct  of  ColumWa. 
To  this  bin.  dtirtng  its  dtecusBlon  in  the 
Senate,  wae  attached  a  wholly  unrelated 
amendment  pertainlnf  to  existing  antitrust 
laws.  Insofar  as  they  affect  retail  sales. 

"This  is  the  first  Instance  daring  my  term 
of  office  that  this  vlcioua  practice  of  atuch- 
Ing  unrelated  riders  to  tax  or  approrrlRtlon 
blUa  baa  oectDred. 
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•The  country  will  recogniae  the  unfairness 
of  placing  any  President  in  the  position  of 
having  to  disapprove  a  major  bill  Just  be- 
cause an  extraneous  rider  has  t>een  attached 
to  tt.  In  the  present  case.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  approving  the  tax  legislation  for  the 
DIatrict  of  Columbia,  but  I  have  distinct 
hesitation  in  approving  the  ridv  which 
weakens  the  antitrust  laws. 

•"Several  of  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  pointed  out,  in  reports  they 
have  given  me.  extremely  objectionable  fea- 
tures in  this  rider  and  recommended  -my 
veto  of  the  whole  bill  on  this  account.  There 
is.  on  tbe  other  hand,  some  estimable  opin- 
ion that  the  effects  of  this  rider  will  not  be 
as  seriotis  as  it  is  feared  by  the -departmenu 
that  favor  a  veto. 

"I  have  decided  to  sign  the  bill  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  as  harmful  as  most  people 
predict,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  rider 
is  that  the  departments  opposing  it  lielieve 
it  will  seriously  raise  tbe  coet  of  nuuiy  arti- 
cles to  the  consuming  public. 

"But  in  signing  it,  I  express  again  tbe 
objection  to  this  unusual  method  of  passing 
laws,  and  I  sincerely  trtist  that  future  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  forego  the  practice  of  attaching  unre- 
lated riders  to  Important  and  specific  bills.** 

When  the  above  memorandum  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Public  Papers  and  Addresses 
(vol.  e.  at  p.  S3S),  President  Rooeevelt.  on 
April  15.  1941,  sUted  the  following  in  an 
editorial  note: 

"The  rider  Involved  in  the  foregoing 
memorandum  was  one  which  erected  the 
MiUer-Tydlngs  resale  price  maintenance 
law.     •     •     • 

"I  certainly  would  have  vetoed  this  bill  as 
a  separate  measure;  but  this  reprehensible 
expedient  of  attaching  it  as  a  rider  to  an 
important  major  bill  which  was  atwolutely 
eeeential  to  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  prevented  me  from  exercising 
the  duty  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  passing  upon  congressional 
legislation. 

"As  the  Mlller-Tydings  Act  has  been  in 
effect  now  for  some  time,  and  as  43  Statee 
have  enacted  resale  price  maintenance  laws, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  recently  made 
a  further  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  this  leg- 
islation and  the  practices  used  to  carry  It 
out.  This  study  was  made  by  tbe  Commis- 
sion with  its  own  available  funds,  and.  con- 
sequently, was  necessarily  restricted  as  to 
the  number  of  commodities  covered  and  the 
territories  involved. 

"Tbe  general  study  and  findings  made  by 
it,  especially  with  respect  to  the  effect  on 
prices  and  monopolistic  control,  would  Indi- 
cate tbat  such  legislation  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. Since  the  enac'ment  of  the  legis- 
lation in  1937,  various  Federal  Government 
agencies  have  Indicated  their  belief  that  It 
ahould  be  repealed." 

Please  send  me  the  full  issue  in  which  my 
letter  of  February  12  appeared,  as  well  as  the 
issue  in  which  you  print  tbe  above  correc- 
tion. 

Slnceiely  yours. 

Fbankui*  D.  Rooszvklt,  Jr. 


The  Cost  of  Pablic  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERAIAN  WELKER 

or  msHo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1952 

Mr.  WELFER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unan;mous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Now  Idaho  Studies  the  Facts 
of  Life  About  Costs  of  'Cheap'  Public 
Power."  published  in  the  Deseret  News, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  March  4,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Now  Idaho  Stttdies  the  Facts  or  Lite  Abottt 
Coers  or  "Cheap"  Public  Powee 

How  far  should  Oovemment  be  permitted 
to  invade  the  field  of  private  business? 

Idaho  Is  fighting  out  this  question  at  the 
present  time.  The  same  battle  has  been 
fought  in  other  parts  oi  the  country.  Since 
it  Is  now  so  close  to  home,  it  is  worth  while 
to  look  at  the  picture  once  more. 

Uncle  Sam  proposes  to  build  a  dam  on  tbe 
Snake  River  for  the  production  of  electric 
power  in  direct  competition  with  the  pri- 
vately owned  power  interests  of  that  State. 
He  proposes  to  build  the  dam  with  public 
funds,  taken  from  the  taxes  of  the  citizens, 
and  with  that  tax  money  actually  to  make  it 
difficult  for  private  citizens  and  corporations 
to  earn  their  own  income  and  profits  out  of 
which  to  pay  Uncle  Sam  his  taxes. 

Pathfinder  magazine  recently  took  up  this 
question  under  the  heading  "Is  This  Social- 
ism?"   In  pert.  Pathfinder  sajrs: 

"Protest  meetings  and  public-opinion  polls 
have  made  the  sentiment  clear.  Tbe  sturdy 
people  of  Idaho's  Snake  River  Valley  don't 
like  socialism  in  any  guise.  And  they  do 
like  their  Idaho  Power  Co..  which  has  elec- 
trified nearly  99  percent  of  the  area's  27.000 
farms  et  rates  42  percent  below  the  national 
average. 

"Yet.  last  week  Idaho  power  faced  a  fight 
for  its  very  future  as  public  power  men 
sought  desperately  to  frustrate  its  expansion. 
And  Snake  River  Valley  people  faced  loss  to 
other  areas  of  electric  power  they  counted 
on  for  expansion  of  their  irrigated  farms  and 
Infant  industries. 

"By  the  simple  device  of  holding  back  a 
construction  license,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  stalled  for  4  years  Idaho  Power's 
proposal  to  build  a  hydroelectric  dam  at  Ox- 
bow, a  Snake  River  site  owned  by  the  com- 
pany for  more  tban  30  years.  Reason:  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  doesn't 
want  Idaho  Power  to  build  the  dam  (and 
four  others  proposed  for  Brownlee,  Sturgill, 
Bayhorse  Rapids,  and  Hells  Canyon).  In- 
stead, it  wants  a  single  dam  at  Hells  Can- 
yon. 

"Cost  of  the  Federal  dam:  A  minimum  of 
1357,000.000.  paid  for  entirely  with  taxpayers' 
money  and  not  subject  to  taxation  upon  com- 
pletion. Cost  of  five  smaller  Idaho  Power 
dams:  Less  than  $200,000,000.  financed  en- 
tirely by  private  capital  and  tazpaylng  upon 
completion." 

This  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  gone 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Public 
power  enterprises  are  driving  private  enter- 
prises out  of  business. 

According  to  the  best  records  available,  an- 
other big  Government  power  Industry,  the 
TV  A.  has  actually  destroyed  SI  investor- 
o.'ued  companies  in  wbol*  or  part.  In  spite 
of  its  meager  beginning,  today  the  TVA  has 
145  cities  and  cooperatives  under  captive 
contracts  that  make  them  completely  de- 
pendent upon  and  controlled  by  TVA. 

Nebraska  is  completely  a  public-power 
State.  Under  tbe  name  of  Nebraska  Public 
Power  System,  the  organisation  was  set  up 
and  is  still  receiving  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Together  with  the  Lower 
Colorado  Authority,  this  organization  was 
set  up  and  is  still  receiving  support  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Together  with  tbe 
X<ower  Colorado  Authority,  tbis  organization 
has  forced  out  of  existence  12  privately  owned 
electric  companies,  and  has  taken  over  por- 
tions of  six  others. 


According  to  a  United  Press  dispatch,  the 
Department  of  the  interior  has  announced 
that  if  present  plans  are  carried  out.  within 
a  period  of  10  years  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  in  a  position  to  operate  public- power 
systems  from  New  Orleans  to  Seattle,  and  it 
may  become  coast  to  coast. 

The  Niagara  Falls  project  is  another  case 
Ir  point.  Private  capital  wants  to  build  the 
dam.  Built  entirely  with  private  money,  it 
would  pay.  after  operation  begins,  about  $23,- 
000.000  a  year  in  taxes. 

But  the  Government  says  no.  The  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  spend  1350,000.000  in 
public  money  to  build  the  dam.  which,  after 
completion,  will  pay  no  taxes.  What  price 
cheap  public  power? 

The  people  of  all  the  West,  should  Join 
with  the  residents  of  Idaho  in  protesting 
against  public  Invasion  of  private  business. 
The  people  of  the  entire  Nation  should  rise 
up  in  protest  to  stop  the  ominous  and  grow- 
ing movement  to  destroy  private  enterprise, 
and  to  sulMtitute  in  its  place  a  system  which 
Is  definitely  socialistic  In  character. 

Socialism  and  free  enterprise  are  incom- 
patible. Free  enterprise  is  what  made  Ameri- 
ca great.  Can  we  keep  our  freedom  if  it  is 
eaten  away? 


I 


No  Exploitation  by  Texas  Fanncrt  of 
Mexicaa  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  March  13, 1952 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  of 
March  2 — ^Texas  Independence  Day — as 
follows: 

HOSPTTALIZED  32   DATS,  YOXTNO  WETBACK  FULL 

or  Kind  Woeos  roa.  Tezans 

RocKSPaiNGS.  March  1. — Luzlno  Biveda,  21, 
of  Tenguedho.  Zlmapan,  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  ia 
one  wetback  who  has  nothing  but  kind 
words  for  the  people  of  west  Texas. 

He  has  Just  lieen  released  from  the  Ed- 
wards County  Memorial  Hospital*  here,  after 
82  days  of  treatment  for  tetanus. 

Ready  to  go  back  to  his  home  tn  Mexico, 
he  declared  he  was  never  in  his  life  treated 
so  well.  "Tbe  nurses  are  so  good,  the  doctor  ^ 
is  60  good  and  I  am  pleased  with  everjrthing 
and  want  to  thank  everybody,"  he  said. 
"They  make  no  diflerence  In  the  way  they 
treat  me  from  all  tbe  others." 

PHOTOOIAPHEB   CALX.ED 

Then  be  asked  for  pictures  of  the  hospital, 
the  doctor  and  nurses  to  take  home  with  him 
and  a  photographer  was  summoned  to  make 
them. 

Blyeda  said  his  mother,  stepfather,  three 
brothers,  and  three  slaters  all  worked  for 
farmers  in  Mexico,  but  be  wanted  to  try 
his  luck  in  Texas  and  finally  sUpped  across 
the  border. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  Barron-McClaln 
ranch  in  Edwards  County,  but  before  be 
reached  tbe  ranch  bouse  he  climbed  over  a 
fence  and  got  a  splinter  in  his  right  hand. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  the  Injiuy  and 
applied  to  Arnold  Guthrie,  foreman  at  the 
ranch,  20  miles  southwest  of  BockEprings, 
for  a  Job.     Guthrie  hired  him. 

WOT    USDfO    BAHD 

Several  days  later  as  he  and  Biyeda  were 
working,  the  foreman  noticed  Uiat  tbe  youtli 
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was  not  TMhig  bis  right  hand.  Be  Mked 
abont  It.  Blyeda  saM  hte  arm  wbb  sore. 
GKrthrle  examined  it  and  mw  tliat  the  hand 
was  Bwonen  and  Mack. 

He  nuhed  Btyeda  to  the  hoepttal. 

M«aBwhIl«,  pneumonia  developed.  Antl- 
toxins  and  oxygen  were  gtrm  BIyeda  and 
he  was  fed  tntiavenooaly.  For  8  weeks,  spe- 
cial nurses  attended  him  day  md  night. 
There  was  little  hope  for  his  recovery. 

SherifT  Dor  Brown  eontaeted  ttie  Mexican 
Consul  at  Eagle  Pass,  who  arranged  for  Bl- 
yeda**  brother,  Tedo  LoaaiM.  as,  to  oome  to 
his  bedside. 

Taneey  Barron,  owner  of  the  ranch,  who 
made  his  home  In  Palmer,  was  called. 

OaOTB   TO    HOSFTXAL 

BHioik.  74,  drove  to  Bocksprlngs  to  see 
the  pattent.  He  arrived  January  21  and 
said  he  would  remain  as  loog  as  the  young 
Ifolean  was  in  the  hospital.  But  on  tbs 
night  oC  January  26,  Barron  fell  on  the  con- 
crete porch  ci  the  ranch  house  and  was  in* 
jured  fatally. 

Hto  graadsoo.  U  &.  ICeClaln.  of  Palmar, 
who  came  here  at  once,  arranged  for  the 
contlntied  hospital  care  of  Biyeda.  who  stlU 
was  critically  111.  •" 

At  last,  after  many  days  of '  unconscious- 
ness. Biyeda  awoke  and  recognized  his 
brother.     Thereafter  his  recovery  was  rapid. 

The  two  young  liiexlcans  are  spending  2 
weeks  at  the  ranch,  as  the  gtiests  of  ICrs.  L.  H, 
McClaln.  Barron's  daughter,  and  her  hus- 
band.    Then  they  will  go  back  to  Mexico. 


Spokesmea  f«r  Veta-au'  Orfanizations 
Are  GoTcnied  hf  Gwyention  Man- 
dates 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  raMMBTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRECENTATIVI8 
Thurtday,  March  11, 1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  universal  military 
training,  much  has  been  said  about  the 
right  of  the  national  commanders  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  ttse  ABfVETS.  the  Yeteraos  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  the 
Jewish  War  Vets,  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  and  other  organizations  to 
speak  for  their  entire  membership. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  or- 
ganized veterandom,  is  aware  that  the 
national  commanders  of  America's  great 
veteran  groups  are  mandated  by  conven- 
tion resolutions  and  the  oxily  position 
they  can  take  oo  UliT  aiMl  other  legia- 
latiTe  proposals  is  the  cme  that  vas 
adopted  at  the  national  convention  as- 
sembled. 

It  may  be  true  that  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  membership  ci  any  organiaa- 
tlon  may  not  follow  the  mandates  of  a 
national  convention,  but  you  will  find 
that  the  greater  percentage  does,  and 
especially  those  wlio  are  really  active 
members 

Let  OS  keep  In  mind  that  a  mandate 
originates  as  a  resolution  in  the  local  post 
and  works  Its  way  to  the  district  and 
Sta;e  conventions  from  where  it  proceeds 


to  the  national  eonvcntlmL  IMegates 
representing  the  membenhtp  assembled 
at  the  natkmal  eonienOon  approve  or 
disapprove  the  varioas  reaohitions  pre- 
sented. Onoe  a  rceohitian  has  been  ap- 
proved. It  then  hfcwnra  part  ai  the  pro- 
gram of  the  national  organization.  axKi 
the  national  commander  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  carrying  out  the  mandates. 

Recently  wbm  the  national  com- 
manders oX  the  American  Legion,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
AMVETS.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
o<  the  United  States,  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  the  American  Veterans  Oom- 
mittee.  and  other  organizations.  Includ- 
ing their  ladles  auxiliaries,  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, they  presented  a  united  front,  and 
in  so  doing,  tliey  were  simply  carrying 
oat  the  mandates  of  their  respective  or- 
ganizations. 

I  repeat  agrdn.  that  It  may  be  true  that 
a  small  percentage  of  the  membership  of 
any  organization  may  disagree  with  its 
mandat.es  and  this  is  not  only  true  in 
organized  veterandom,  who  is  supporting 
UMT,  but  tt  apphes,  also  to  church,  dvlc, 
education,  and  labor  groups  who  are 
opposed  to  it. 

First  Let  us  take  labor  for  an  illua- 
tration.  By  the  foUowing  statement 
Mr.  Albert  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists. 
AFt,,  says  his  organization  supports 
UlfT: 


In  the  critical  sltiiatlon  fadng  ths  ttm 
world  today,  oor  country  must  pot  Its  de- 
fenses on  an  enduring  base  calculated  to  keep 
\is  strong  Industrially  and  sdMitincally  ■■ 
well  as  militarily  for  as  long  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. In  order  to  preserre  our  long-tsrm 
Indostrtal  strength  and  our  free  Inatl tattoos, 
we  must  open  the  way  for  a  cut  In  the  larg* 
number  ot  men  we  are  now  keeping  tindrr 
arms  and  tor  a  cat  In  thm  vast  sons  we  ara 
spending  on  national  defense.  Unli 
military  training  Is  a  practleal  road  to 
end. 

Now  let  US  talk  about  the  educators. 
Dr.  Howard  W.  Dodds,  president  of 
Princeton  University,  has  the  following 
to  say  In  support  of  UB4T: 

We  caimot  aflord  to  continue  the  Insqual- 
Ity  of  sacrifice  and  service  that  has  ci^ar- 
acCeriaed  our  procurenoeiit  of  military  ma2>- 
power.  Some  men  have  served  coce.  twlca. 
and  even  tliree  times— others  have  never 
scrred  at  ail.  This  Is  unsound,  unCalr.  and 
undamoeratle. 

The  obligation  and  tbe  privilege  to  aerre 
one's  country  atkould  rest  equaUj  on  aU  phys- 
ically flt  yoang  American  men.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  that  UMT  as  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Security  Training 
Commlsskm  Is  a  move  toward  that  objective, 
it  deserves  the  support  ol  every  American. 

Another  educator.  Dr.  Karl  T.  Comp- 
ton,  chairman,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  supports  UMT  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

I  think  we  are  an  w^  aware  of  the  ad- 
verse eir2cts  of  our  past  fairores  to  provide 
for  trained  manpower  through  UMT.  First, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  some  of  our  past 
wars  could  have  been  averted  entirely  tf  m 
had  bad  the  str.  ngth  and  If  our  agf  reasors 
bad  known  that  w«  had  the  strength  to  trl- 


In  two  World  Wars  we  lavs 
had  to  rsly  on  car  alilss  to  bsar  the  brunt  of 
tte  stmggls  and  to  piovlds  a  auOor  part  cl 
oor  dafeasa  wfaUa  w«  strova  dasperatsly  to 
get  ready  to  ssert  our  latent  strcncth.  Third. 
It  is  fairly  wan  ooocedsd  that  many  uaaacaa- 
sary  battleAeld  dcatlis  have  ifsulted  fram  tha 
fact  tbat  many  of  ow  yomg  men  In  time  a< 
war  were  Inadequately  and  hastily  tratnad. 
And.  fourth,  ws  Iwvs  aU  seen  the  tragic  In- 
Joatlce  and  Insqutty  wttteh  resulted  wten 
Korea  eaaos  apoa  oa  and  the  only  trained 
men  w  bad  avallabia  were  vctsrans  of  tba 
last  war.  Of  tbssa  omb  we  demanded  doubia 
asrvlos  to  tttm  Katloa  slnea  there  wars  no 
otber  trained  men  to  rsplaee  them.  Many 
vatarans  of  the  last  vsar  wars  just  bagtaaing 
to  get  ahead  In  their  careen,  to  cootrlbata 
to  erttlcal  indtatry,  and  to  ka|irov«  the  status 
of  tbalr  famlWaa  All  ot  tbla  vanlabsd  ovcr- 
Plgbt  when  they  ware  eallad  upon  once  agala 
to  ssrve  their  country  on  tba  battleOeld. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  church 
groups.  Rev.  Dr.  William  P.  Rosenblum, 
rabbi  of  Temple  Israel.  New  York,  sup- 
ports UMT  In  the  following  language : 

Wa  bava  a  erltlflal  oholoa  bafors  us :  CUbsr 
ws  must  maintain  a  large  Army.  Mavy,  and 
Air  Force  for  the  Indefinite  future  and  re- 
quire every  young  man  to  aerva  S  yaara  or 
more  on  acUve  duty  In  the  Anaad  Voreaa  «e 
wa  can  begin  now  through  DMT  to  build  up 
a  young.  waU-tralnad  Basarve  force  of  boo- 
veterans  and  gradually  reduce  the  slae  ot 
the  atandli^  military  eatabllshment.  Tba 
aaeond  choice  Is  the  sensible,  eoonoailca^ 
dssaocratlc  ona.  UMT  wUi  save  ooontleas 
dollars.  It  will  be  least  disruptive  of  family 
lUe  and  our  demorrattc  inaUtuttons  and  If, 
dssplta  all  our  eflorta.  war  ahouid  be  thrust 
upon  us.  It  wUl  aavt  Xtm  Uvea  of  our 


The  Reverend  J.  B.  Stokes,  of  St  Fln- 
barr  Catholic  Church.  Clucago.  DL.  tmB 
the  foUowing  to  say  in  support  of  UMT: 

I  think  It  Is  a  good  thing.  It  will  help  pre- 
pare TM  against  the  Ruaalan  threat.  I  don't 
think  It  wlil  lower  morals  of  youth  and  It 
win  teaeb  respect  of  paoiHe  and  country. 

The  Reverend  Johnstone  Beach.  Epis- 
eopal  minister  and  chaplain  of  Oaiiw- 
vflle,  Tex.,  supports  uriversal  military 
training  and  expresses  the  following 
viewpoint  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

I  Iwve  been  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  for  IS  years.  I  was  a  efas  plain  m 
the  Army.  •  •  •  I  think  I  know 
men.  •  •  •  I  thtnk  I  know  bow  ihry 
feel.  I  was  wounded  In  Prance  and  ment 
8%  rv»n  In  the  hospital  and  have  received 
the  Purple  Heart.  •  •  •  Now  as  «  priest 
and  a  chaplain  and  as  a  man  who  kr.owi 
wtnt  and  soldiers  and  as  a  veteran  and  a 
cltlae-n,  I  am  certainly  fully  and  wholeheart- 
edly In  favor  of  this  blU.  The  only  objec- 
tion Is  that  tt  has  come  late.  very,  very  lata. 
I  wish  we  had  it  several  years  ago. 

Then  we  have  the  statement  by  Mrs. 
Hiram  Cole  Htraghton.  president  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
In  support  of  imiversal  military  training. 
Mrs.  Houghton  is  authorized  to  speak 
for  the  Oeneral  Federal  of  Women's 
Clubs  which  is  composed  of  thousands  of 
American  mothers  and  wives.  Mis. 
Houghton's  statement  is  as  follows: 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
overwhelmingly  stipported  UMT  at  Ita  last 
national  oocwntloo.  Our  raaolutlons  have 
favored  UMT  since  1M7. 
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Representing  American  mothers  and  wives 
we  look  at  UMT  not  as  a  step  toward  war 
or  even  merely  aa  a  invparatlon  for  war. 
On  the  contrary,  are  are  confidant  that  UMT 
wUl  Increase  our  chaneee  of  |saasi  i  lim.  the 
peace.  If  we  build  our  strength— economi- 
cally, militarily,  and  spiritually — we  can 
maintain  the  peace  and  deter  aggreasors. 

The  Injustice  of  asking  our  veterans  to 
serve  their  country  time  and  time  again — 
to  leave  their  families  and  their  loved  onea, 
to  Interrupt  their  careers — Is  a  national  dis- 
grace. But  unless  we  Immediately  begin  to 
build  up  a  young  weU-tralned  available  Re- 
serve of  nonveterans.  that  Is  what  we  would 
have  to  do  whenever  danger  threatens.  The 
men  who  have  defended  their  country  In 
World  War  II  and  who  are  defending  us  to- 
dsy  In  Korea  have  done  their  part.  Unleas 
UMT  gets  started  now,  we  would  have  no 
place  to  turn  except  to  our  veterans  In  the 
unhsppy  event  that  war  Is  thnist  upon  us. 

When  you  realize  the  attitude  taken  in 
favor  of  universal  military  training  by 
the  major  veterans  organizations  and  by 
other  groups  of  representative  American 
citizens,  it  Is  difficult  to  understand  the 
motives  that  prompted  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Bylr.  PowtllI  to  Insult 
these  organizations  in  his  remarks  on 
the  floor  on  February  28.  1952,  when  he 
said.  In  opposing  UMT: 

Todsy.  as  we  face  this  Issue,  outside  of  the 
professional  militarists,  there  Is  not  a  single 
decent,  self-respecting  organisation  In  the 
entire  United  Statea  of  America — ^farm,  la- 
bor, education.  clvU  liberty,  youth,  religious, 
including  the  United  Stataa  Chamber  of 
Commerce — that  la  In  fsvor  ot  universal 
military  training.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  stand  to 
be  correctad. 

Many  of  the  19,000.000  Americans  who 
have  worn  the  uniform  of  their  country 
and  fought  its  wars  and  who  are  now 
members  of  our  various  veterans  organi- 
zations will  resent,  in  no  uncertain  man- 
ner, this  vicious  slur  against  them. 

In  the  opening  of  his  remarks,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powxll] 
said: 

One  of  the  great  things  about  our  democ- 
racy Is  the  fact  that  we  can  dUIer  and  have 
tT—  spsach. 

Then.  In  the  next  breath,  he  a3sumes 
the  role  of  a  hypocrite  and  slanders  every 
organization  that  has  taken  a  position 
against  his  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  organized  veterandom  in 
reality  needs  no  defense  for  its  position 
on  UMT.  Its  viewpoint  represents  the 
thinking  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  American  veterans  who  gave  more 
than  mere  lip  service  to  the  defense  of 
this  Nation.  In  the  absence  of  veterans 
leaders,  I  do  not  propose  to  let  such  in- 
sulting remarks  go  unchallenged. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  many  Members 
questioning  the  right  of  national  com- 
manders and  heads  of  other  organiza- 
tions to  speak  in  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive organizations  when  these  same 
critics  on  other  occasions  were  glad  to 
quote  these  leaders  on  various  legisla- 
tive proposals  when  .they  favored  them. 

As  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions, 
universal  military  training  or  any  other 
legislative  issue  should  be  debated  solely 
on  its  merits,  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  the  primary  considera- 
tion. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Harry  P.  Cah,  of  Wash- 
iiifton«  at  Aaanal  Meeting  of  National 
Beet  Growers  FederatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  aiN 

or  WASHINOTOW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  13, 1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  I  was  pleased  J3y  an  oppor- 
tunity which  permitted  me  to  address 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Beet 
Growers  Federation  which  was  held  in 
Yakima,  Wash.  The  federation  held  its 
sessions  In  the  Chinook  Hotel,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  finest  hotel  for  a  city 
the  size  of  Yakima  in  all  the  Nation. 
This  hotel  would  compliment  a  city  many 
times  the  size  of  Yakima. 

Because  a  number  of  those  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  have  requested 
copies  of  my  address,  and  because  the 
subject  covered  may  provide  the  unin- 
formed with  Information  about  an  Im- 
portant national  product  to  which  many 
acres  in  Washington  States  are  being  de- 
voted. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
AS  follows: 

I  rm  very  glad  to  be  here  today.  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  attend  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Beet  Growers  Federation  and  an 
added  privilege  to  be  invited  to  talk  with 
this  group  about  our  common  problems.  I 
have  alwa]rs  admired  and  believed  In  our 
domestic  sugar-beet  Industry  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  my  public  record  will  make  It 
clear,  without  any  further  words  from  me, 
that  I  have  always  been  a  firm  supporter  of 
the  Industry.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity of  being  with  you.  and  I  thank  you 
for  It. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
to  my  home  State  of  Washington.  You  wlU 
find.  If  you  have  not  found  already,  that  my 
neighbors  and  I  reallae  what  an  important 
place  your  group  holds  In  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  progressive  industries.  I  hope  that  you 
wUl  enjoy  your  visit  to  our  State  and  that 
you  wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  see — not 
only  here  In  the  beautiful  Taklma  Valley, 
but  elsewhere  If  you  have  the  time — the  vast 
production  poeslbllltles  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  great  strides  that  are  being 
made  In  developing  it. 

Most  of  you,  I  am  siu«.  know  the  large 
part  that  the  sugar-beet  Industry  has  played, 
and  Is  playing.  In  that  development.  It  Is 
something  I  am  keenly  aware  of  through  my 
lifelong  Interest  In  the  progress  and  well- 
being  of  the  area.  The  growth  of  the  In- 
dustry In  this  part  of  the  country  baa  been 
as  rapid  as  it  Is  encouraging.  No  m<xt  than 
25  years  ago  the  production  of  beet  sugar  In 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  averaged  less 
than  1.600.000  bags  a  year.  Last  year  pro- 
duction In  the  three  States  was  more  than 
four  tlmsa  as  great — nearly  6,500,000  bags. 
That  represented  17  percent — not  far  under 
a  fifth— of  the  beet-sugar  p.oductlon  for  the 
•ntlrs  Nation.  The  sugar  beet  has  taken 
firm  root  In  this  part  of  the  country.  It  la 
here  to  stay — and  to  grow — In  our  communl- 
tlea  as  an  Important  and  productive  farming 
enterprlsa.    It  has  helped  these  communi- 


ties develop  In  recent  yeara;  It  la  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  they  look  to  the  futius 
with  such  confidence. 

In  fact,  the  sugar  beet  has  been  welcomed 
as  warmly  in  the  State  and  the  whole  region 
as  you  sugar-beet  growers  are  welcome  In 
Taklma  on  this  occasion.  We  only  wish  that 
all  of  you,  too,  could  settle  down  as  perma- 
nent residents.  Before  a  group  like  this  I 
do  not  need  to  g^  Into  the  technical  details 
of  why  the  sugar  beet  has  proved  so  valuable 
an  addition  to  our  agriculture  and  our  gen- 
eral economy.  But  I  do  feel  you  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  our  farmers,  and  Indeed  all  of 
our  citizens  Interested  in  soil  conservation 
and  solidly  based  farm  prosperity,  are  fiUly 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  sugar-beet  farm- 
ing. 

I  hope  that  no  one  who  may  be  unfamUlar 
with  western  agriculture  U  misled  by  what 
may  aeem  to  be  the  amaU  acreage  we  devote 
to  the  crop.  It  Is  not  merely  acreage  that 
counts,  especially  on  Irrigated  land,  where 
every  acre  that  la  ciiltlvated  not  only  has 
to  pay  Its  way  but  be  used  In  a  manner  that 
will  promote  soU  enrichment  rather  than  In- 
vite depletion.  Our  farmers  know  the  Im- 
portance of  the  sugar  beet  In  a  long-range 
rotation  system.  As  a  clean-cultivated  row 
crop  with  roots  that  reach  unbelievably  deep 
Into  the  sou.  It  rounds  out  rotations  that 
usually  include  nitrogen-forming  legumes 
and  shallow  rooted  grains.  Farming  based 
on  such  sound  rotation  systems  Is  real  con- 
servation farming,  and  doubly  ao  when — aa 
Is  often  the  case — the  farm  Includes  also  a 
livestock  enterprise  such  as  dairying  or  the 
feeding  of  beef  cattle  or  lambs. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  livestock  phase  of  our  farm- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  farmer  who  combines  livestock  with 
crop  production  Is  in  the  best  position  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  his  soU  and  alao 
has  the  best  opportunity  for  Increasing  and 
stabilizing  his  farm  Income.  Our  farmers 
recognize  this,  and  they  also  recognize  the 
contribution  that  the  sugar-beet  crop  makes 
to  this  sound  type  of  conservation  farming. 
Our  own  experience  bears  out  what  the  rec- 
ords of  Government  experiment  stations 
have  shown  over  the  years;  the  great  feeding 
value  of  the  byproducts  of  the  beet  harvest. 
The  tope,  pulp,  and  molasses  from  1  acre  of 
sugar  beets  as  a  rule  are  equal  In  feeding 
values  to  the  grain  or  alfalfa  that  can  be 
grown  on  the  same  acre. 

Yet  such  a  large  amount  of  valuable  feed 
Is,  as  we  aU  know,  only  the  byproduct  of 
the  main  cash  crop,  for  that  same  acre  of 
sugar  beets  also  yields  40  to  50  100-pound 
bags  of  as  pure  a  sugar  as  can  be  produced 
anywhere.  But  for  all  that,  there  still  seem 
to  be  some  people  who  believe  that  the  do- 
mestic beet-sugar  Industry  Is  an  Inefllclent 
enterprise,  coddled  and  protected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  at  large.  We  know  they 
are  wrong,  of  course,  but  the  point  Is  that 
they  dont.  It  is  part  of  our  Job  to  correct 
their  misconceptions.  The  facts  are  clear 
beyond  dispute.  Our  beet-sugar  Industry  la 
wonderfully  efficient.  This  Is  true  even  leav- 
ing aside  both  the  conservation  and  feeding 
value  of  the  beet — and  both  are  too  Impor. 
tant  to  forget.  We  have  shown  that  we 
can  produce  about  as  much  sugar  to  the 
acre  as  any  area,  even  those  regions  In  the 
tropics  where  the  growing  season  Is  much 
longer.  We  do  this  with  less  labor  than 
Is  used  In  most  areas — end  we  pay  higher 
wages  to  workers  In  beet  fields  and  factories, 
fully  In  line  with  our  high  American  stand- 
ard of  living.  Yet,  still  sugar  Is  our  cheapest 
food.  In  terms  of  purchasing  power  It  la 
far  cheaper  here  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  The  average  American  worker 
earns  enough  In  less  than  4  minutes  to  buy 
a  pound  of  sugar.  In  many  foreign  coun- 
tries a  pound  of  sugar  Is  worth  more  than 
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half  an  hour's  work.  In  the  face  of  evi- 
dence like  that  It  la  hard  to  see  how  any 
sincere  and  thoughtful  person  could  criti- 
cize the  beet-sugar  industry  as  either  cod- 
dled or  Inefficient. 

Another  misconception — which,  I  am  glad 
to  say.  is  gradually  dying  out — Is  that  beet 
sugar  Is  in  some  way  Inferior  and  not  quite 
as  good  or  as  pure  as  cane  sugar.  Long  ago. 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Industry,  there  may 
have  been  some  reason  for  part  of  the  preju- 
dice at  least  so  far  as  taste  is  concerned. 
There  never  were,  so  far  as  I  know,  any 
grounds  for  questioning  the  wholesomeness 
of  beet  sugar,  but  some  of  the  first  refineries 
may  have  been  somewhat  primitive.  That 
to  all  old  history  now.  whatever  the  merit* 
of  the  case  may  once  have  been.  For  many 
years  the  beet-sugai  Industry  has  been  t\im- 
Ing  out  a  product  as  good  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  No  expert  can  find  any  difference 
In  taste  between  pure  beet  and  pure  cane 
sugar.  Nutritionists  in  Government  and  pri- 
vate institutions  have  pointed  out  time  and 
again  that  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  are 
interchangeable  for  all  practical  purposes. 
I  have  been  extremely  glad  to  note  that  our 
western  beet-sugar  Indtistry  has  been  waging 
a  vigorous  campaign  to  put  these  facts  be- 
fore family  food  shoppers  and  industrial 
users  of  sugar.  I  hope  this  good  work  will 
go  on  until  the  last  t-ace  of  this  old  wives' 
tale  has  loeen  blown  out  of  the  window. 

Sugar — and,  of  course.  I  include  cane  as 
well  as  beet — is  one  of  our  most  essential 
foods.  It  Is  a  quick -energy  food  and  a  high- 
energy  food,  and,  on  top  of  all  that,  most  peo- 
ple like  sugar  and  the  things  that  are  made 
with  it.  But  for  all  Its  visefulness  sugar 
Is  an  abundant  food  In  this  country  and 
a  cheap  food — the  cheapest  of  all  our  foods 
In  terms  of  coet  per  calorie. 

Often  the  very  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  sugar  lead  us  to  take  It  for  granted;  as  a 
nation  we  forget,  or  almost  forget,  how  much 
this  vitally  Important  crop  means  to  our  wel- 
fare and  security.  But  every  now  and  then 
a  great  emergency  brings  sugar  back  to  the 
center  of  the  stage.  The  First  World  War 
was  one  of  these  occasions;  so  was  the  sec- 
ond. Likewise,  there  was  a  brief  flurry  of 
concern  and  uncertainty  during  the  early 
days  of  the  fighting  In  Korea.  At  such  times 
everyone  remembers  the  importance  of  our 
sugar  supply,  worries  over  the  danger  of 
running  short,  and  thanks  heaven  for  the 
domestic  beet-sugar  Industry. 

In  thl3  great  Industry— of  which  such  a 
large  part  is  represented  by  this  group  here 
today — the  Nation  has  a  safe  and  dependable 
sotu-ce  of  a  sizable  portion  of  its  total  sugar 
supply.  This  part  of  oiw  national  supply  la 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  hazards  to  ocean 
shipping.  It  Is  produced  directly  In  refined 
form  and  stored  In  readlneos  for  immediate 
consumption.  In  the  battle  of  food,  the 
domestic  beet-sugar  indiistry  is  a  mighty 
weapon  of  defense.  We  do  not  have  to  look 
baclc  as  far  as  10  years  to  find  an  example 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  source  of  sugar. 
In  1942.  when  enemy  submarines  were  prowl- 
ing the  shipping  lanes,  and  the  Philippines 
and  other  sugar-producing  areao  of  the  Far 
East  were  entirely  cut  off.  beet  sugar  was 
shipped  all  the  way  from  the  West  to  New 
Yorlc  State — enough  of  it  to  provide  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  year's  supply  of  that  large 
State  which  ordinarily  does  not  receive  any 
beet  sugar.  In  the  last  3  months  of  that 
same  year,  western  beet  sugar  contributed 
S8  percent  of  the  total  supply  of  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Thus,  the  domestic  sugar-beet  Industry — 
In  addition  to  promoting  soil  conservation 
and  sound  agriculture  and  to  being  an  In- 
valuable asset  to  the  Nation's  economic  llfe^ 
to  a  strategic  element  In  the  national  de- 
fense. For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it 
to  in  the  national  interest  to  make  sure  that 
this  industry  shall  always  remain  strong  and 
ready  for  instant  effective  action 


This  can  be  done,  and  I  myself  am  con- 
fident that  it  will  be  done.  Prom  the  past 
record  of  the  indxistry  and  my  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  many  of  its  leaders  I  know 
that  the  production  and  processing  of  beet 
sugar  will  continue  to  be  a  vigorous,  efficient 
and  progressive  enterprise.  I  also  feel  that 
the  industry's  own  effort  will  be  supported 
by  the  present  national  law — the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948 — provided  It  continues  to  be  admin- 
istered in  the  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  parties 
which  the  Congress  intended. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  some  aspect  of 
the  Sugar  Act  briefly  with  you  at  this  time. 
It  Is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  piece  of 
legislation  and  one  which  reflects  the  con- 
fidence of  the  "Congress  in  you  and  your  in- 
dustry. The  iinanimlty  of  this  conddence 
to  remarkable:  I  can  think  of  no  precedent 
for  such  widespread  support  of  legislation 
of  this  character.  The  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
was  introduced  under  the  names  of  34  Sena- 
tors. The  renewal  of  the  act  thla  year,  with 
only  four  d'.SEenting  votes  in  the  entire  Con- 
gress— House  and  Senate — was  sponsored  by 
31  Senators.  Needless  to  say.  I  was  proud 
to  b»  one  of  the  sponsors  and  thus  to  have 
had  this  opportunity  to  be  of  service  not 
only  to  the  people  of  my  own  State,  but 
also  to  citizens  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Persons  unfamlller  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  might  wonder  at  the  overwhemling 
support  It  received  from  legislators  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  representing 
all  types  of  constituents,  from  farmers  to 
the  people  of  the  largest  cities.  The  reason, 
of  course,  to  that  the  Sugar  Act  represents 
a  sincere  and  workable  policy  of  dealing 
absolutely  fairly  toward  domestic  producers 
of  sugar,  toward  consximers,  toward  the  labor 
force  employed  In  fields  and  factories,  and 
toward  Cuba  and  also  toward  the  other  for- 
eign countries  which  se-id  us  small  frac- 
tions of  our  sugar  supply. 

The  vote  of  the  Righty-second  Congress 
alco  represented  general  approval  of  the  way 
the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  carried 
out. 

Tlie  Sugar  Act  has  worked  to  the  benefit 
of  our  foreign  suppliers  with  whom  we  trade 
and  the  effects  have  contributed  to  the  gen- 
eral health  of  our  own  export  trade.  That 
latter  result,  of  course,  waf  also  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation. 

The  act  has  worked  well  for  labor.  The 
beet  industry,  for  example,  has  been  in  a 
position  to  pay  wages  in  keeping  with  the 
Nation's  high  standards  of  living.  Earnings 
of  sugar-beet  workers  in  the  United  States 
are  far  above  the  level  of  earnings  of  such 
workers  In  any  other  country. 

The  act  has  worked  well  for  consumers. 
In  fact,  it  affords  consumers  more  protection 
than  any  other  legtolatlon  I  know  of  that  to 
concerned  with  an  agricultural  or  industrial 
commodity.  One  of  the  basic  provtolons  of 
the  law.  as  you  know,  calls  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  determine  each  year 
the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  require- 
ments of  consumers  In  the  continental 
United  States  and  directs  him.  in  making 
the  determination,  to  seek  to  maintain  a  fair 
relationship  between  the  price  of  sugar  and 
the  general  coet  cf  living  index.  At  no  time 
since  the  law  went  into  effect  has  the  quoted 
price  of  sugar  been  as  high  as  the  level  re- 
flecting the  formula  laid  down  In  the  law  for 
measuring  the  reasonableness  of  sugar  prices 
to  consumers.  (I  shall  mention  this  situa- 
tion again  in  a  minute  when  we  get  around 
to  how  producers  have  been  getting  along.) 
Yovir  Industry  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  sugar  has  been  one  of  the  few  exceptions 
In  the  Inflationary  spiral  of  recent  years,  that 
sugar  prices  are  virtually  the  same  today  as 
they  were  4  years  ago. 

Finally,  what  has  administration  of  the 
law  meant  to  the  beet  sugar  industry  itself? 
How  are  producers  making  out?  First  of  all, 
I  want  to  put  on  record  my  belief  that  in 
general  ths  Sugar  Act  has  been  ably  and 


fairly  administered.  But  I  also  want  to 
qjeak  frankly  of  some  possible  danger  slg- 
nato.  There  have  been  times  recently  when 
It  has  not  seemed  to  me  that  the  stigar  pro- 
ducing industry  was  being  given  sufficient 
consideration  in  the  way  the  law  was  being 
administered.  During  the  past  year,  for 
example,  I  feel  that  the  determination  of 
total  requirements  has  reflected  an  undue 
apprehension  that  supplies  might  run  short 
and  because  of  thto  the  interests  of  domestic 
beet  growers  have  to  some  extent  suffered. 
Let  me  go  back  to  the  comparison  of  the 
quoted  price  and  the  formula  price  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  Last  October  a  fair 
price  under  the  formula  provided  in  the 
law  would  have  been  M.T?  a  hundredweight i 
at  wholesale.  The  quoted  price  that  montli 
was  $8.35.  a  difference  of  tl.&a.  the  larvss* 
since  the  act  became  effective  In  IMB.  On 
the  basto  of  flgiires  for  comparable  dates  in 
1947  and  1951.  growers'  returns  per  ton  of 
sugar  beets  have  gone  down  4  pjercent.  where- 
as prices  which  farmers  pay  for  the  things 
they  buy  have  gone  up  17  percent.  Ths 
wholesale  price  of  reflned  sugar  has  goos 
up  only  1  percent,  whereas  the  average 
wholesale  price  of  all  conomodities  has  gone 
up  16  percent. 

I  shall  not  bombard  you  with  any  more 
statistics;  I  know  you  are  as  familiar  with 
them  as  I  am,  and  probably  can  think  cf 
many  other  examples.  However,  the  figures 
I  have  used  have  Impressed  me  deeply.  They 
tell  a  story  and  they  point  out  a  danger  spot, 
not  only  to  the  sugar  beet  Indiutrj  Itself 
but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  issue  U  clear  cut:  Is  the  beet  sugar 
Industry  to  be  maintained  on  a  sound  and 
healthy  basto?  Fortunately,  the  present 
situation  to  more  of  a  warning  against  fu- 
ture danger  than  a  sign  of  irreparable  dam- 
age actually  done.  As  I  have  said,  the  Sugar 
Act  has  lu  the  p£st  been  for  the  most  part 
well  administered.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
type  of  incident  I  have  been  talking  about 
will  not  be  repeated. 

My  remarks  have  not  been  made  In  a  spirit 
of  hostile  crtticicm.  Neither  do  they  rep- 
resent a  spirit  of  pessimism  or  alarm.  I  have 
too  much  faith  In  the  vigor  and  resourceful- 
ness of  ths  beet-sugar  industry.  Members  of 
this  group  can  face  the  future  with  con- 
fidence. As  the  Nation's  population  and  the 
incomes  of  Its  consumers  continue  to  grow, 
the  be^t-sugar  Industry  can  expect  to  grow 
also.  And  I  am  sure  it  will  continue  to  grow 
in  efficiency  and  enterprise.  We  here  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  great  hopes  for  the 
future  of  the  beet-sugar  indiistry.  Our  great 
reclamation  projects  contemplate  more  than 
a  million  acres  of  new  irrigated  land,  and  a 
better  water  supply  for  many  more  acres  al- 
ready under  Irrigation.  Of  course,  thto  pro- 
gram will  not  be  completed  overnight:  it  will 
require  many  years.  These  new  areas  must 
have  a  sound  agricultural  basto  if  they  are 
to  succeed.  They  miut  have  good  farming 
systems,  good  rotations,  and  stable  and  de- 
pendable markets.  We  feel  that  the  sugar 
beet  crop  can  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  this  lone-time  program.  The  fertility  and 
adaptability  of  the  solto  of  these  new  areas 
have  been  demonstrated:  the  supply  of  water 
and  power  to  adequate:  and  we  have  people 
who  are  able  and  anxious  to  go  forward  and 
bring  thto  area  to  Its  full  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

Speaking  of  people,  we  have  had  an  almost 
unbelievable  growth  of  population  here  in 
the  Northwest  in  the  past  25  years.  In  that 
time  the  population  of  these  three  North- 
western States  has  doubled.  Moreover,  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  these  people  have 
been  turning  more  and  more  to  the  use  of 
beet  sugar.  In  10  years,  the  proportion  of 
beet  sugar  consumption  to  total  sugar  ooc- 
sumption  in  thto  State  has  Increased  from  46 
percent  In  1940  to  60  percent  In  1950.  In 
Oregon,  the  increase  was  from  44  percent  to 
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63  percent;  In  Idaho  from  83  percent  to  86 
percent. 

With  such  records  as  these  behind  us,  we 
cannot  help  being  optimistic  about  the  fu- 
ttue  of  thto  area  and  of  the  part  which 
the  sugar-beet  Indiutry  will  have  In  that 
future.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  entire  sugar- 
beet  Indiistry  has  reason  for  optimism.  The 
great  strides  you  have  taken  In  recent  years 
to  mechanize  your  beet-growing  operations 
and  to  Improve  your  cultural  practices  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  followed  in  the  years  ahead  by 
still  greater  advances  in  all  phases  of  the 
sugar-beet  Industry.  The  activities  of  your 
Oroven  Federation  and  your  intelligent  co- 
operation with  the  other  segmenU  of  the 
sugar  indutitry  have  ptoyed  and  will  continue 
to  play  a  great  part  in  the  steady  advance. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  tell  you  once  more 
what  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  It  has  been  to 
talk  with  you  and  welcome  you  to  the  State 
of  Washington.  I  hope  that  you  will  return 
many  times  in  the  years  ahead,  and  that 
each  time  we  will  be  able  to  show  you  new 
signs  of  progress  in  thto  area  and  to  point  out 
the  contrttutlon  that  the  sugar-beet  Indus- 
try has  m:ide  to  Its  development. 


Adrantafet  Offered  by  the  State  of 
N«w  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  Hsw  ToaK 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THE  UNI'l-EU  STATES 

i       Thursday.  March  13. 19 S2 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recced  additional  articles 
dealing  with  advantages  offered  by  the 
State  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoao, 
as  foUcws: 
New  TouL  State  Wkix  Endowed  ar  Natttbe 

The  magnitude  of  reeources  with  which 
nature  and  geography  have  endowed  the 
small  segment  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinrnt  known  es  New  York  State  gives  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  meaning  behind  the  expres- 
sion— the  Empire  State. 

Abundant  annual  precipitation;  primary 
mineral  matertols:  forest  reserves;  ocean, 
lake,  and  other  navigable  waterways;  a 
healthful,  invigorating  climate,  and  world 
famous  scenic  and  recreational  attractions; 
these  are  some  oC  nature's  gifts  to  the  Em- 
pire SUte. 

Over  the  years,  water  as  a  natural  resource 
has  been  closely  tied  to  the  development  of 
New  York.  Nearly  half  of  the  value  of  the 
Nation's  water-borne  exports  and  imports  are 
handled  at  the  greatest  seaport  in  the 
world— the  Port  of  New  York.  Similarly, 
lake,  river,  and  canal  ports  are  served  by 
navigation  of  fresh  water  Inland  routes  in 
the  SUU. 

An  Integral  part  in  the  manufacture  or 
prooeaslng  of  Just  about  every  item  made  by 
Industry,  New  York  SUte's  great  wealth  of 
water  has  contributed  much  to  the  indus- 
trial leadership  of  the  State.  Despite  ue- 
mendous  demands.  New  York  State's  waters 
for  Industrial  and  other  needs  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  assure  further  industrial  and 
coDuntrcial  expansion  for  years  to  come. 

The  mineral  industry  of  New  York  State 
for  more  than  a  century  has  been  eclipsed 
by  manufacturing,  commerce,  and  agricul- 
ture. Neverthelesa,  mining  in  New  York  to 
not  only  important  In  its  sg^egate  produc- 
tion, but  exceptionally  well  ruuuded  in  the 
number  and  the  variety  of  mineral  materlato 


produced.  Moreover,  the  industry  is  con- 
tributing materlato  vital  to  the  Nation's 
economy  and  well-being. 

WATXa  rOB  EVXBT  PUaPOSE 

New  York  SUte  produces  two-thirds  of  all 
the  titanium  materlato  consumed  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  leadc  in  the  production  of  such 
essentiato  as  talc,  rock  salt,  garnet,  and 
emery.  It  to  among  the  Important  national 
contributors  of  gypsum,  zinc,  cement,  stone 
and  gravel,  and  sand.  With  an  output  of 
mineral  products  of  about  •175,000,000  in 
value  annually.  New  York's  mineral  indus- 
tries are  economically  sound  and  Its  reserves 
are  sufficient  for  many  years  of  large-scale 
production. 

Another  instance  of  nature's  largess  to  to 
be  seen  in  the  t2,000,000,000-a-year  travel, 
vacation,  and  reacn-t  business  which  flourishes 
the  year  'round  In  the  Empire  State.  Scenic 
attractions,  wide  variety  of  opportunities  for 
recreation,  and  an  inviting  climate  are  en- 
hanced by  more  than  8.000  lakes  and  more 
than  2.000  mountains  in  the  State,  besides  a 
great  profusion  of  waterfalto,  glens,  river  val- 
leys, and  more  than  100  nUles  of  Atlantic 
Ocean  beaches. 

The  geography  which  provides  the  State 
with  all  of  the  scenic  and  recreational  ad- 
vantages likewise  makes  It  the  gateway  of  the 
Nation  for  ocean  traffic.  It  to  estimated  that 
In  New  York  City  alone  at  least  250,000  per- 
sons are  employed  directly  or  indirectly  In 
occupations  contributing  to  water-borne 
trade.  Across  the  State  from  New  York  City 
to  the  greatest  port  on  the  Great  Lakee.  the 
Port  of  Buffalo.  Between  these  two  ports 
and  serving  the  world's  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  Industry  to  the  most  unique  and  ef- 
ficient system  of  Inland  waterways  on  earth. 

Rivers  of  New  York  State  flow  in  various 
directions  and  serve  practically  every  seg- 
ment of  the  State.  Supplementing  the  na- 
tural waterways,  the  rivers  and  lakee,  to  the 
800-mlle  New  York  State  Barge  Canal.  Hto- 
torlcally  since  1825,  "Water  Level  Route"  and 
avenue  of  commerce  from  the  ocean  to  the 
West.  New  York's  famous  canal  system  has 
contributed  Inestimably  to  the  growth  of 
the  Nation.  Low-cost  water-borne  transpor- 
tation over  the  Barge  Canal  opens  the  Port 
at  New  York  to  the  West  and  North.  The 
system  includes  the  Erie  dlvtoion  going  west- 
ward from  the  Hudson-Oewego  dlvtoion  to 
Lake  Ontario  via  Three  River  Point;  the 
Champiain  division  from  Waterford  to  Lake 
Cham  plain  thence  on  north  to  the  Canadian 
border  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the 
Cayuga-Seneca  Canal  linking  the  Brie  divi- 
sion with  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes. 

Water,  too.  to  an  important  economic  ele- 
ment In  furnishing  power — power  for  indus- 
try as  well  as  for  domestic  use.  Where  the 
wheels  of  New  York'r  earliest  grist  milt^  re- 
lied solely  upon  water  power,  even  so  today 
one-fifth  of  the  o^er  30.000.000.000  kilowatt- 
hour*  of  electricity  produced  annually  In  the 
State  to  generated  by  water  pousr.  Niagara 
Falls  alone,  thundering  200,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  a  second  down  167  feet  into  the  gorge, 
to  the  State's  largest  developed  water-power 
source. 

In  the  3  years  through  1951,  the  electric 
utility  companies  of  New  York  State  have 
adied  1,000.000  kilowatts  of  new  sUam-gen- 
erating  ca'.iaclty  to  existing  power  lines. 
The  rapid  expanaion  of  tlu  State's  power 
facilities  to  In  Itself  testimony  of  New  York's 
vigorous  economic  growth  in  recent  years,  a 
growth  attracted  and  encouraged  by  re- 
sources, both  Nature's  and  man  made. 

Added  to  other  definitely  planned  pro- 
graoto  are  two  major  hydroelectric  projects 
in  the  proposal  stage.  A  St.  Lawrence  power 
development  caUs  for  harnessing  the  enor- 
mo  IS  outflow  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  install- 
ing 36  generators  capable  of  creating  1,881,- 
000  kilowatts  in  new  hydroelectric  capacity 
an'l  producing  au  averase  of  12.600,000.000 
lulowatt-hours   of   energy   annually.     One- 


half  ot  thto  capacity  would  be  available  to 
American  consumers.  The  second  plan,  by 
redev3lcnlng  the  Niagara  at  full  head  and 
increasing  the  authorized  diversion  of  water, 
would  raise  installed  capacity  from  445.000 
to  1,695,000  kilowatts  and  provide  the  State 
with  7,900,000,003  kilowatt-hours  of  addi- 
tional energy  each  year. 

Most  all  zinc  and  lead  mining  activity  to 
cei.tered  at  two  mines  In  St.  Lawrence 
County.  These  mines  produce  about  6  per- 
cent of  all  the  Elnc  mined  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  them,  the  Balraat  ranks 
third  In  annual  value  of  production  na- 
tionally. The  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  presently 
the  only  producer  in  the  State,  has  an- 
nounced a  $3,000,000  expanaion  to  double  the 
output  at  Balmat.  Other  zinc  deposits  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  ShawiJiguck  Motm- 
taln  area  south  of  the  Catskllls. 

New  York  to  the  most  Important  talc-pro- 
ducing State  in  the  world's  leading  talc- 
producing  cotmtry.  Moreover,  indications 
point  to  the  extotence  of  deposits  in  the 
State  adequate  for  many  years  of  produc- 
tion. 

SODIXTM  COMPOTTND8 

New  York  to  the  leading  producer  of  so- 
dium compounds  which  have  salt  as  a  base, 
sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  caustic 
soda,  etc.  In  fact,  the  value  of  these  sec- 
ondary prt.>duct8  exceeds  many  times  that  of 
the  entire  salt  output. 

However,  more  than  10,000  square  miles 
of  western  New  York  are  underlain  by  beds 
of  rock  salt  of  substantial  thickness.  The 
salt  occuis  in  layers  in  the  Sallna  forma- 
tion, a  rock  formation  which  outcrops  in  a 
belt  extending  from  Albany  County  to  the 
Niagara  River. 

Gypsum,  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  one 
of  the  most  ancient  mineral  materlato,  to 
produced  in  New  York  State  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  1,000,000  tons  annUally. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  New  York's  min- 
eral resources,  located  in  proximity  to  the 
greatest  and  most  diveraifled  industrial  area 
of  the  Nation,  promise  a  bright  future  for 
the  mineral  industries  of  the  Empire  State. 

State  Acekct  Promotes  Bubiwess 

Each  year  from  7,000  to  10,000  New  York 
State  businessmen  bring  problems  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Their  inquiries  may  • 
range  from  where  to  obtain  a  quarter-horse- 
power motor  to  a  likely  location  for  a 
120,000.000  industrial  plant. 

In  all  cases  the  Department  of  Commerce 
makes  every  effort  to  supply  the  answer 
promptly. 

Since  the  Department  was  founded  In  1944 
by  constitutional  amendment,  businessmen, 
small  and  large,  have  learned  that  they  have 
a  good  friend  In  Albany.  The  Department, 
besides  answering  thousands  of  individual 
requests  for  Information  on  sources  of  sup- 
ply, labor  markets,  local  regulations,  and  a 
hundred  other  details,  wUl  make  surveys  fur 
concerns  interested  in  locating  or  expanding 
their  operations  within  the  State  and  offers 
numerous  technical  services  for  increasing  ' 
business  within  the  State's  borders. 

The  program,  which  was  launched  under 
former  Commissioner  M.  P.  Catherwood  and 
developed  under  the  direction  of  Commto- 
sioner  Harold  Keller,  with  the  keen  Interest 
and  support  of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  has 
developed  along  highly  pracUcal  and  com- 
prehensive ones.  For  example,  since  Janu- 
ary 1951  the  Department's  industrial  loca- 
tion efforts  have  brought  into  the  State  17 
new  plants  giving  employment  to  10.650  men 
and  women  with  annual  payrolls  esti- 
mated at  over  $30,000,000.  Thto  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  nxist  inten- 
sive industrial  promotion  competition  In  the 
history  of  the  Nation. 

The  function  of  the  Department,  acccrdaxf 
to  the  law  under  wUk:h  it  was  created,  to  to 
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assist  business  In  the  State  to  prosper,  to  pro- 
ride  continuous  opportunity  for  employment 
and  growth  and  to  Lelp  maintain  the  State's 
Industrial  and  commercial  leadership.  The 
Industrial  promotion  program,  although  of 
current  Importance,  is  Just  one  ol  a  number 
of  services  offered  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  businesses,  individuals,  and  com- 
munities, with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  economic  condition  of  New  York 
State. 

Currently,  two  servlcea  of  the  Department 
have  been  accorded  top  priority.  Industrial 
location  activities  and  Federal  procurement 
referrals,  both  linked  with  the  national  de- 
fense program.  The  latter,  the  Federal  pro- 
curement referral  service,  was  initiated  by 
the  department  during  World  War  n  and  was 
continued  as  a  service  In  the  Immediate  post- 
war period,  to  be  accelerated  with  the  onset 
of  the  Korean  conflict. 

PRZFAXKONESS  StntVKT 

An  Industrial  preparedness  survey  was  or- 
dered by  Commissioner  Keller  In  order  to 
catalog  the  easily  convertible  Industrial  fa- 
cilities of  the  State.  When  the  survey  was 
completed,  over  5.000  Arms  in  the  metal- 
working,  wood-working,  plastics,  textile  and 
paper  and  printing  industries  had  filed  the 
details  of  their  facilities  with  the  depart- 
ment. With  this  Information  on  band,  ready 
for  instant  reference,  the  department  was 
prepared  to  expedite  the  defense  production 
effort  and  to  insure  New  York  firms  a  share  of 
the  defense  contracts  being  awarded,  either 
as  prime  contractors  or  as  subcontractors. 

The  system  employed  to  assist  New  York 
manufacturers  to  participate  in  the  defense 
effort  is  simple  in  essence,  but  with  a  sim- 
plicity derived  from  experience  and  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  methods  of  Federal  pro- 
curement agencies.  When  announcements 
of  Federal  procurement  needs  are  received  by 
the  department,  they  are  immediately  dis- 
patched to  appropriate  firms.  Similarly, 
when  notices  of  contracts  awarded  to  prime 
contractors  are  received,  the  details  of  the 
contracts  are  promptly  forwarded  to  inter- 
ested firms  which  are  thus  enabled  to  en- 
gage In  subcontracting  activities.  At  the 
same  time,  the  names  of  possible  subcon- 
tractors are  referred  to  the  prime  contractors 
for  consideration.  Supplementing  these  ac- 
tivities, members  of  the  Department's  staff 
contact  prime  contractors,  within  and  out- 
side the  State,  offering  the  services  of  the 
Department  In  locating  subcontractors  to 
help  fill  Federal  defense  contracts. 

WASHINGTON   OVTICE   AOS 

The  Department's  Washington  oflQce,  estab- 
lished during  World  War  II,  has  proved  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  Federal  procurement 
referral  program,  and  a  convenient  liaison 
for  New  York  businessmen  doing  business 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The  Wash- 
ington office  with  its  contacts  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  expedite  the  affairs  of 
New  York  businessmen  by  taking  them  up 
with  the  appropriate  agencies,  and  by  ar- 
ranging conferences  between  businessmen 
and  officials.  Studies  of  pending  legisla- 
tion and  administrative  rulings  enable  the 
Washington  office  staff  to  foresee  coming 
events  which  will  affect  New  York  business 
and  this  advice  is  passed  on  to  the  Depart- 
ment's main  office,  which  in  turn  relays  it 
to  the  affected  parties. 

'^ne  postwar  period  and  the  present  de- 
fense program  have  brought  about  an  un« 
precedented  expansion  of  industry  with  a 
consequent  need  for  sites  for  new  industrial 
plants  to  meet  the  omnivorous  demands  of 
the  defense  program  and  civilian  consump- 
tion. In  the  race  of  area  against  area  and 
State  against  State,  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Conunerce  has  complied  an  out- 
standing record  In  persuading  firms  to  es- 
tablish new  plants  In  New  York. 

Close  cooperation  with  commuhltles  Is  one 
of  the  tools  of  the  State  Department  of  Com- 


merce. In  Industrial  '  cation,  communities 
are  brought  into  each  case  and  given  a  free 
hand  in  sellixig  themselves,  while  in  Federal 
procurement  activities  communities  have 
helped  to  stimulate  the  Interest  of  local  In- 
dustries. But  In  other  ways  the  Department 
of  Commerce  works  directly  to  assist  commu- 
nities, to  Improve  their  business,  to  develop 
their  resources,  and  to  plan  for  futtire 
growth. 

The  shopping  habit  surveys  originated  by 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce  have  been 
conducted  in  over  30  New  York  State  com- 
munities and  have  aroused  favorable  com- 
ment In  retailing  circles.  The  purpose  of 
the  surveys  is  to  determine  the  preferences 
and  dislikes  of  the  retail  shopper,  to  give 
local    merchants   an   opportunity    to   correct 

situations  which  the  survey  reveals  to  be 
objectionable.  Results  of  the  surveys  so  far 
conducted  demonstrate  that  there  Is  a  defi- 
nite pattern  of  shopping  habits  and  needs 
prevailing  throughout  the  smaller  cities  of 
New  York.  In  many  Instances,  shopping 
habit  surveys  have  resulted  In  Immediate 
changes  in  merchandising  methods  in  the 
towns  invo.ved. 

Surveys  of  the  resources  of  communities 
are  made  by  the  Department  to  assess  the 
potentialities  of  a  community  for  new  ex- 
|>an8ion  or  for  studies  aimed  at  bolstering 
the  economy  of  a  locality.  Such  surveys 
Include  examination  of  natural  resources,  of 
the  labor  situation  and  available  skills, 
transportation  facilities,  potential  Industrial 
sites,  and  utilities.  With  these  facts  on 
hand,  the  Department  is  enabled  to  direct 
new  and  expanding  businesses  to  conununl- 
ties  in  need  of  new  enterprise,  thus  helping 
both  the  firm  and  the  conununlty.  Most 
communities,  having  grown  without  plan 
through  their  early  formative  years,  are  In 
need  of  another  type  of  assistance,  com- 
munity planning  and  zoning.  The  Depart- 
ment's planning  specialists  conduct  seminars 
to  introduce  community  officials  to  the  ele- 
ments of  planning  and  zoning,  they  assist 
In  drawing  up  necessary  ordinances  and 
maps  and  give  freely  of  their  experience  in 
assisting  cities,  towns,  and  counties  to  plan 
for  futxire  growth. 

TBAVKL    PSOMOnON    PLAN 

The  Department's  travel  promotion  pro- 
gram is  another  example  of  community  co- 
operation, one  In  which  the  entire  State 
gains,  down  to  the  Individual.  The  travel 
business  in  New  York  State  Is  estimated  at 
•2,000,000,000  each  year,  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  commerce  initiated  Its  travel 
promotion  activities  with  a  view  toward  aid- 
ing this  Important  industry.  Year-round 
advertising  and  promotion  carry  the  story 
of  New  York's  superb  vacattonlands  over  the 
entire  country,  with  the  result  that  people 
coming  to  New  York  SUte  for  vacatlou  and 
travel  have  been  Increasing  steadily.  In 
addition  to  these  campaigns,  which  remch 
millions  of  individuals  through  newspapers 
and  other  publications,  the  Department's 
travel  promotion  staff  assist  communities  in 
planning  programs  to  attract  new  vacation 
business. 

Am  TO  iNorvmuALs 

Consultation  and  advice  to  Individuals 
comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  Depart- 
ment's activity,  and  is  carried  on  through 
consultants  in  the  main  office,  the  11  re- 
gional offices,  the  New  York  City  office  and 
the  woman's  program — a  branch  devoted 
to  the  Interests  of  women  In  business. 
Business  inquiries  received  through  the  mail 
and  in  person  at  the  main  and  regional 
offices  cover  the  entire  field  of  bioslness,  from 
starting  a  new  business,  securing  supplies 
and  equipment,  store  locations,  display 
methods,  export  and  import,  to  sparetlme 
home  businesses. 

When  the  subject  of  a  State  agency  to 
promote  the  economic  betterment  of  the 
State  was  first  broached  In  legislative  circles 
14  years  ago,  business  in  New  York  State 


was  definitely  in  a  decline.  Industrial  mi- 
gration was  Jvist  one  of  the  problems  con- 
tributing ^o  a  trend  in  which  New  York  was 
slowly  relinquishing  Its  economic  and  indus- 
trial leadership.  But  the  present  day  finds 
the  State  enjoying  Its  greatest  era  of  pros- 
perity, with  the  limits  of  expansion  not  yet 
in  sight. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce does  not  claim  the  credit  for  this 
dramatic  revival  of  prosperity,  for  a  world 
war.  a  postwar  boom,  and  a  second  defense 
program  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
this  uptrend.  However,  both  the  peak  of 
prosperity  and  the  existence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Its  services  are  In- 
dicative of  a  way  of  thought  that  baa  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  the  State's 
current   economic    leadership. 

RAn.   NrrwoRK   Aids  Oiowtb   of  Economt 

New  York  State,  where  the  steam  locomo- 
tive was  first  harnessed  to  a  train,  is  now 
crisscrossed  by  a  network  of  railroads  which 
are  without  peer  In  the  Nation.  Their  rib- 
bons of  steel,  connecting  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terial with  centers  of  fabrication,  farm,  and 
factory  with  Insatiable  consumer  markets, 
mighty  city  with  tiny  hamlet,  have  been 
responsible  for  bringing  about  and  main- 
taining the  economic  prosperity  and  preemi- 
nence of  the  State  and  Its  people. 

The  giant  steam.  Diesel,  and  electric  loco- 
motives which  thunder  across  the  State 
night  and  day,  are  a  far  cry  from  the  dimin- 
utive DeWltt  Clinton  which,  powered  by 
steam  generated  by  a  wood-burning  fire, 
paved  the  way  for  today's  behemoths  when 
It  made  Its  historic  first  run  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady  on  August  9.  1831.  But  like 
their  famous  forebear,  many  of  the  modern 
engines  which  operate  on  the  railroads  of 
the  world  today  were  manufactured  In  New 
York  State. 

The  growth  of  rail  transportation  has  been 
tremendous  In  the  State.  There  are  more 
than  40  railroads  serving  directly  all  major 
Industrial,  mining,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial areas  of  tti  stnte.  O^er-all  single- 
track  mileage  of  these  roads  totals  about 
8.000  exclusive  c>.'  switching  facilities.  Be- 
cause a  great  proportion  of  tbU  mileage  la 
paralleled  by  two,  ^hree.  or  e^n  lour  or  irore 
main-line  tracks,  ^ha  combined  n  sdbed 
mileage  totals  IS.OOU. 

Largest  and  oldest  of  the  railroads  In  the 
State  la  the  New  York  Certral.  »iih  more 
than  2.800  miles  of  roadbed  wtthm  New  York 
Bute  Second  In  size  Is  the  Erie,  linking 
New  York  City  and  the  Niagara  frontier  and 
Great  Lakes  regions  by  way  of  the  southern 
tier,  with  048  miles  In  New  York  Stau. 
Both  o(  fht%-i  roads  celebrated  their  hun- 
dredth year  of  service  recently. 

N^xt,  with  P93  miles  of  roadbed  In  the 
8t4tte.  Is  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad 
which  connects  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Binghamton,  Oneonta.  Albany. 
Schenetady,  Saratoga.  Olens  PalLs.  PlatU- 
burg  and  continues  northward  to  Montreal, 
Other  principal  railroads.  In  order  of  their 
roadbed  mileage  In  the  State,  are:  Lehigh 
Valley:  Delaware.  Lekawanna  ft  Western; 
Pennsylvania;  New  York.  Ontario  A  West- 
ern; Long  Island:  Baltimore  ft  Ohio;  Rut- 
land; and  the  New  York.  New  Haven  ft  Hart- 
ford. 

Many  of  the  more  than  40  railroads  operat- 
ing In  New  York  State  are  Important  carriers 
of  both  passengers  and  freight  Without 
them  the  great  industrial  and  commercial 
center  of  New  York  City  could  not  exist. 
Over  their  rails  are  transported  much  of  the 
food  required  by  the  millions  who  live  there, 
the  raw  materials  and  seml-finlshed  goods 
necessary  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the 
fuel  for  homes,  factories,  and  business. 

Prom  the  City  the  railroads  carry  the  out- 
put of  Its  factories  and  huge  quantities  of 
freight  landed  there  by  coastal  and  trans- 
Atlantic  vessels.  Their  dally  cargo  of  com- 
muters, men  and  women  who  live  in  other 
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locaUtles  but  who  work  In  New  York  Ctty, 
averaged  367.750  persons  in  1960. 

Studies  of  traffic  to  and  from  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Syracuse.  Albany,  UUca,  Blngham- 
ton,  Yonkere.  Watertown,  and  other  principal 
flHllua  at  population  would  disclose  similarly 
kigp  vse  of  rail  transportation  facilities. 

Twelve  railroads  which  have  terminal  fa- 
cilities In  the  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area  loaded  or  unloaded  approximately  77.- 
000,000  tons  of  freight  there  In   1950  alone. 

TIteee  rail  lines  ar-  esaenUal  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  SUte  and  lu  people. 
Because  they  are  adequate  anr:  efflclent.  they 
have  helped  make  New  York  State  great  by 
Insuring  for  It  a  healthy  economy.  They  will 
continue  to  render  similar  yeocnan  service  In 
years  to  come. 
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■et««f  e  to  tbe  RatsUn  People 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OP  NFW  TOKX 

Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I       Thursday.  March  13.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, on  the  occasion  of  the  thirty -nfth 
anniversary  of  the  Democratic  Russian 
Revolution  in  1917.  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can*. Including  11  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, addressed  a  message  to  the  Russian 
people  enUUed  "Message  to  the  Peoples 
of   Russia."     This   message   urged   the 
Russian  people  to  withstand  and  defeat 
the  sinister  forces  of  the  Kremlin  which 
•tole  their  freedom  and  imposed  on  them 
a  ruthless   tyranny   under  which   they 
have  completely  lost  their  liberties.     I 
ask  tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
InteresUng  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March   12.  entitled  "United   States 
Leaders  Issue  Plea  to  Russians,"  and  con- 
taining the  full  text  of  the  message;  also 
an  editorial  on  the  same  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  today, 
enUtled   "A  Date   Well   Remembered." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows  : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  12, 
1953) 

UwrrtD  Statm  Lzaoebs  Issin  Plea  7t>  Rus- 
■»*»•• — MassACB  OM  THnrrr-nrrH  Anntves- 
asBT  or  Tmxii  REVOLtmoN  (7bcxs  Rrrusif 
TO  Its  Ideals — To  Bx  Bioaocast  Tooat — 
Voice  of  Ameeica,  Radio  Peee  Iuiops  Chtxt 
Media— SicNEEs  Include  11  Sematobs 
Seventy-two  prominent  Americans.  Includ- 
ing 11  United  States  Sens  tors,  will  send  a 
message  direct  to  the  Russian  people  today 
urging  them  to  return  to  the  principles  of  the 
democratic  provisional  government  of  1917. 

The  regime,  later  known  as  the  Kerensky 
gOTernment,  held  office  between  the  Czar's 
abdication  in  March  and  the  Cooomimlst 
•elzure  of  power  In  November. 

The  message  will  be  carried  to  Russia  and 
other  Iron -curtain  countries  by  the  Voice  of 
America.  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  other  In- 
formation media.  March  12  Is  the  official 
thlrty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  democratic 
Russian  revolution.  It  marks  the  date  when 
the  Cossack  garrison  In  Petrograd.  then  the 
capital.  Joined  the  revolt  It  had  been  ordered 
to  crush  and  pledged  allegiance  to  the  pro- 
Tlaloaal  government. 


The  signers  Include  Herbert  Hoover,  Gover- 
nor Dewey.  Senators  Herbert  H.  Lehman  and 
Irving  M.  Ives,  of  New  York;  Gov.  Adlal  E. 
6te\eriSon,  of  Illinois;  William  Green,  Philip 
Murray,  and  other  labor  leaders;  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  former  head  of  the  Economic  Coop- 
eration Administration,  and  a  number  of 
educators,  editors,  churchmen,  and  indus- 
trialists. 

The  message,  entitled  "Message  to  the  Peo- 
ples of  Russia,"  reminds  the  Russians  that 
the  people  of  England  and  France  had  had  to 
fight  more  than  once  to  assure  the  fruits  of 
their  first  democratic  victories. 

"Today,"  the  message  says,  "the  tyranny 
that  stole  your  freedom  la  as  much  of  a 
threat  to  us  as  It  is  to  you."  adding  that  "a 
new  triumph  of  freedom  in  Russia"  would 
furnish  "the  best  assurance  against  a  dev- 
aststlng  world  war." 

TxxT  or  THx  anssAcx 
The  text  of  the  message  follows: 
"Thlrty-flve  years  ago  today,  you  overthrew 
your  Czarlst  rulers.  On  this  anniversary  we 
salute  you.  We  recall  that  your  revolution 
of  March  12,  1917,  which  established  a  demo- 
cratlc  government,  was  the  common  achieve- 
ment of  all  classes  of  the  Russian  peoples, 
not  the  work  of  the  Communist  conspirators 
who  later  destroyed  liberty  In  RussU.  The 
Communist  seizure  of  power  was  one  of  those 
tragic,  but  not  uncommon,  backward  swings 
of  history's  pendulum.  In  which  the  liberties 
won  by  the  people  fall  temporarily  before  a 
new  despotism. 

"We  are  aware  that  your  action  35  years  ago, 
which  has  been  compared  In  lu  significance 
to  our  revoluUon  of  1776,  was  the  natural 
culmlnstlon  of  a  century  of  struggle  and 
progress.  In  the  hundred  years  that  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  Czar  Nicholas  U.  you  broke 
the  shackles  of  serfdom,  won  increasing  po- 
litical rights,  improved  the  conditions  of  your 
life,  and  contributed  much  to  the  world.  In 
your  forward  struggle,  your  great  writers, 
sclentuts,  and  artists  not  only  expressed  your 
aspirations,  but  enriched  the  spiritual  life  of 
all  mankind." 

ANNITEaSAET    OT   BEVOLDTIOM 

"On  this  day,  85  years  ago,  armed  with  a 
passion  for  freedom  and  Justice,  you  won  over 
to  your  side  the  CKars'  most  trusted  regi- 
ments and  unseated  his  long-established 
rule.  This  you  did  with  little  bloodshed  and 
In  a  spirit  of  human  brotherhood  that  the 
world  will  never  forget. 

"We  recall  that  the  very  first  acts  of  your 
democratic  government — supported  by  men 
and  women  of  all  classes  who  had  led  Rus- 
sia's fight  for  freedom  for  decades — provided 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly;  liber- 
ated political  prisoners;  ended  religious  and 
ethnic  restrictions:  abolished  the  secret  po- 
lice; set  up  the  machinery  for  holding  general 
elections  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  law-giv- 
ing constituent  assembly;  restored  the  au- 
tonomy of  Finland;  abolished  the  death  pen- 
alty; recognised  the  Independence  of  Poland. 

"As  Americans  we  are  proud  that  the 
United  States  was  the  first  nation  to  grant 
full  recognition  to  your  democratic  govern- 
ment. President  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  for 
America  and  the  entire  democratic  world 
when  he  said  on  April  2,  1917: 

"  'Russia  was  known  by  those  who  knew 
It  best  to  have  been  always  In  fact  demo- 
cratlc  at  heart.  In  all  the  vital  hablta  of  her 
thought.  In  aU  the  Intimate  relationships  of 
her  people  that  spoke  their  natural  Instinct, 
their  habitual  attitude  toward  life  •  •  • 
the  great,  generous  Russian  people  have  been 
added  In  all  their  naive  majesty  and  might 
to  the  forces  that  are  fighting  for  freedom  In 
the  world,  for  Justice,  and  for  peace.  Here 
Is  a  fit  partner  for  a  league  of  honor.'  •• 

THE  COMKTTNIST  DICTATOasBIP 

"Unfortunately  for  mankind,  the  triumph 
of  freedom  came  when  you  were  exhausted 


by  war.  Exploiting  your  longing  for  peace, 
the  Communists  seized  power  and  set  up  a 
party  dlctatca-shlp.  Since  that  time,  they 
have  mamtalned  themselves  In  power  br 
terror.  ' 

"Todsy.  In  a  world  that  has  grown  terrl- 
fylngly  smaller  than  It  was  33  years  ago.  wa 
have  come  to  realize  that  until  you  are  free, 
no  nation  can  have  peace  or  security.  To-' 
day.  the  tryranny  that  stole  your  freedom 
Is  as  much  a  threat  to  us  as  it  Is  to  you. 
It  is  now  in  a  position— without  your  con- 
sent—to launch  a  third  world  war  in  which 
millions  may  perish. 

"The   men    who  stole   your   freedom   have 
unleashed   conflicts   In    various   parte   of    the 
world.     They  have  forced  upon  all  people  a 
hateful  burden  of  armaments.    They  have 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  other  nations,  and 
have  by  their  actions  threatened  to  discredit 
Russia   and   ita   peoples   in   the   eyes   of    the 
world.     In  this,  however,  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded.   Increasingly,  we  have  become  aware 
of  your  continued  struggle,  through  these 
tragic  years,  to  regain  control  of  your  destiny. 
We  have  marveled  at  those  brave  men  and 
women  among  you  who  have  risked  death 
to  reach  the  free  world  and  who  tell  us.  again 
and  again,  that  you  aspire  more  than  ever 
to  the  freedoms  you  brlefiy  won  35  years  ago. 
"We  reject  as  a  libel  on  all  humanity,  the 
Kremlin's  massive  efforts  to  convince  us  th.nt 
the  Ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice  which  In- 
spired you  In  March,  1917,  no  longer  live  la 
your  hearts.     We  know  that  the  regime  which 
sUences  you  and  menaces  all  of  us  with  the 
untold  horrors  of  a  third  world  war,  does 
not  speak  your  voice  »  express  your  aspira- 
tions." 

DESPOTISMS  BOUND   TO   rALL 

"Prom  the  lessons  of  history,  we  also  know 
that  every  despotism  inevitably  falls  before 
the  reawakened  democratic  might  of  the 
people.  We  remind  you  that  the  people  of 
England  had  to  fight  a  second  battle.  In  1688, 
to  secure  their  supremacy  over  the  crown, 
after  the  fruits  of  their  first  victory,  gained 
by  the  overthrow  of  King  Charles  I.  had  been 
lost.  We  remember  that  the  people  of 
Prance  who  stormed  the  Bastille  In  1789, 
fell  temporarily  victims  of  the  terror  of  the 
Jacobin  Party  and  the  Napoleonic  dictator- 
ship, only  to  vindicate  later  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  that 
you  carried  on  your  banners  In  March.  1917. 

"Americans  who  cherish  their  own  freedom 
realize  today  that  a  new  triumph  of  freedom 
in  your  country  would  furnish  the  best  as- 
surance against  a  devastating  world  war.  We 
know  that  until  the  democratic  principles 
which  inspired  you  35  years  ago  achieve  their 
secure  triumph,  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations,  as  well  as  the  nations  held  In 
captivity  by  Communist  tyranny,  cannot  re- 
turn to  the  paths  of  peace  and  progress. 

"Accordingly,  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life  Join  together  on  this  great  democratic 
anniversary  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  the  long-suffering  Russian  peoples.  We 
hold  the  profound  conviction  that  in  spite 
of  every  difficulty  you.  like  all  who  have  ever 
tasted  freedom,  will  find  the  way  to  regain 
It — ao  that  a  liberated  Russia  may  assume 
her  normal  place  In  the  International  com- 
munity and  that  the  liberated  Russian  peo- 
ples may  again  make  their  great  contribution 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind." 

ROLL  or  SIONtSS 
Those  signing  the  message  were: 
MaJ.  Gen.  Julius  Ochc  Adler,  Prank  Alt- 
schul.  Dr.  James  Phlnney  Baxter  3d,  Francis 
Blddle,  Harry  A.  BuUls,  James  B.  Carey,  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay.  William  L.  Clayton.  Dr.  Karl 
T.  Compton.  Dr.  George  S.  Coxints,  Gardner 
Cowles,  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  MaJ.  Gen. 
William  J.  Donovan,  Lewis  W.  Douglas.  Sena- 
tor Paul  H.  Douglas.  David  Dublniky.  Mark 
F.  Ethrldge,  James  A.  Farley.  Senator  Homar 
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Ferguson,  Dr.  LouIb  FlnkelBtein.  Senator 
Ralph  E.  Flanders,  the  Reverend  Harry 
Emerson  Posdick,  Doiiglas  Southall  Freeman. 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright,  Lewis  Qalantiere. 
William  Oreen.  the  Most  Reverend  Francis 
J.  Haas.  Paul  O.  Hoffman,  Dr.  Sidney  Hook, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Senator  Irving  M.  Ives,  Jesse 
Jones,  Admiral  Alan  O.  Kirk,  Dr.  Benjamin 
R.  Lacy.  Jr..  Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 
David  E.  Llllenthal,  S.  M.  Levltas,  Henry  R. 
Luce,  Fowler  McCormlck,  James  O.  McE>on- 
aid,  MllUcent  C.  Mcintosh.  Senator  Brlen 
McMahon.  Senator  Blair  Moody.  Senator  Earl 
E.  Mundt.  Philip  Murray,  Dr.  Allan  Nevlns. 
Dr.  Relnhold  Nlebxihr,  James  P.  CNell.  Wil- 
liam I.  Nichols.  Dr.  Norman  V.  Peale.  the 
Reverend  Daniel  A.  Poling,  Joseph  M.  Proe- 
kauer.  A.  PblUp  Randolph,  Beardsley  Ruml. 
DavJd  Sarnoff.  John  M.  Schlff.  Dr.  George  N. 
Shuster,  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith.  Sena- 
tor Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Paul  C.  Smith. 
Robert  Gordon  Sproul.  Admiral  William  H. 
Standley.  Oov.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  Gerard 
Swope,  Charles  P.  Taft.  Norman  Thomas,  Dr. 
Channlng  H.  Tobias,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen. 
DeWltt  Wallace.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer, 
Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr..  John  Hay  Whitney. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  March   13, 
1952] 

A  Date  Well  Remembered 

It  is  good  that  yesterday,  the  thlrty-flfth 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  revolution  that 
overthrew  the  Czar,  was  marked  so  widely 
here  and  abroad.  The  world  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  between  czarlsm  and  Bolshevik 
tyranny  Russia  had  a  brief  8  months  of  free- 
dom under  a  representative  regime  support- 
ing the  same  ideals  as  those  we  defend  today. 
As  a  distinguished  group  of  Americans  point- 
ed out  yesterday,  that  first  1917  revolution 
was  the  culmination  of  a  century  of  Russian 
struggle  for  freedom  and  we  In  this  coun- 
try can  still  be  proud  that  the  United  States 
was  the  first  nation  to  recognize  the  new 
democratic  Russian  Government. 

That  the  regime  of  March-November  1917, 
fell  before  Lenin's  onslaught  Is  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  history,  one  for  which  we 
are  still  paying  the  price.  Many  factors  con- 
tributed to  the  Bolshevik  triumph,,  but  two, 
at  least,  stand  out  and  bear  remembrance  for 
the  future. 

First,  the  leaders  of  the  new  democratic 
Russia  allowed  Lenin's  Bolsheviks  to  appro- 
prlate  unjustifiably  the  reputation  of  back- 
ing the  popular  demands,  demands  of  the 
workers  for  bread,  of  the  peasants  for  land 
«nd  of  the  army  for  peace. 

Second,  the  Kerensky  regime  was  far  too 
gentle  In  its  handling  of  the  Bolsheviks, 
even  after  their  Intention  of  violently  over- 
throwing the  new  government  has  become 
clear  beyond  doubt.  There  were  other  mis- 
taken as  well  In  the  record  of  the  democratic 
leaders  at  that  time,  but  these  two  at  least 
we  shoxild  remember  and  avoid  both  today 
and  In  the  future.  The  Soviet  peoples  are 
paying  and  have  paid  heavily  for  those 
errors. 

In  remembering  this  anniversary  we  do 
more  than  mark  a  date  In  history.  Through 
the  Voice  of  America  and  other  media  we  re- 
mind the  Soviet  peoples  of  their  beet  tradi- 
tions and  help  keep  alive  the  hope  that  free- 
dom will  come  again.  We  assure  them  anew 
that  the  free  world  imderstands  that  the 
ideals  of  Herzen  and  Bellnsky,  of  Gogol  and 
Tolstoy  are  their  aspirations,  while  the  rule 
of  Stalin.  Molotov,  and  Beria  is  an  unwanted 
tyranny  which  lies  heavily  and  equally  upon 
Russians  and  Ukranlans,  Estonians,  and  Ka- 
zakhs, Armenians,  and  Uzbeks.  And  we 
state  again  our  imshakable  confldeT-.ce  that 
some  day  a  new  family  of  {)eoples,  Independ- 
ent or  federated,  as  they  choose,  will  replace 
the  concentration  camp  for  all  nations  which 
is  now  the  Soviet  Union. 
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HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

or  TZMNXaSEZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  13, 19 52 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobo  a  memoran- 
dum to  me  from  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel of  the  Senate  with  reference  to  the 
hurley  tobacco  allotments  under  exist- 
ing law,  together  with  an  unpublished 
decision  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  October  1949.  the 
Senate  considered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
the  minimum  protective  allotment  for 
hurley  tobacco  growers,  which  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  The  citizens  of  my 
State  are  naturally  intensely  interested 
in  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  opinion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
MzMOBAKomc  rot  Scnatoi  McKxllab 

This  memorandum  Is  In  response  to  yoiir 
letter  of  March  3.  1952,  requesting  my  opinion 
as  to  what  statutory  provisions  are  now  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  the  determination  of 
the  minimum  acreage  required  to  be  allotted 
to  growers  of  bxirley  tobacco  when  marketing 
quotas  for  such  tobacco  are  In  effect  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agrlcultxiral  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1281 
et  seq.).  Although  you  have  requested  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  this  problem.  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  question  of  whether  the  Joint  resolutlo.i 
of  March  31,  1944  (Public  Law  276.  78th 
C!ong.;  58  Stat.  136)  providing  generaUy  for  a 
minimum  protective  hurley  acreage  allot- 
ment of  1  acre  la  now  effective  according 
to  its  terms,  or  whether  such  joint  resolu- 
tion Is  currently  In  effect  but  so  affected  by 
the  act  of  February  19.  1946  (PubUc  Law  302, 
79th  Cong.;  60  Stat.  21)  as  to  provide  for  a 
minimum  protective  burley  apreage  allo^* 
ment  of  only  nine-tenths  of  an  acre. 

The  joint  reeolution  of  March  31.  1M4. 
supra,  so  far  as  It  relates  to  mlnlmimi  acre- 
age allotments,  provides  as  follows: 

"That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  813  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1838,  as  amended,  the  burley 
tobacco  acreage  allotment  which  woxild 
otherwise  be  established  for  any  farm  having 
a  burley  acreage  allotment  in  1943  shall  not 
be  less  than  1  acre,  or  25  percent  of  the  crop, 
land,  whichever  is  the  smaller,  and  the  acre- 
age required  for  apportionment  under  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
National  and  State  acreage  allotments." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  joint  resolution 
is  applicable  only  with  respect  to  farms 
which  had  burley  acreage  allotments  in  1943 
and  that  it  provides  for  a  minimum  burley 
acreage  aUotment  of  1  acre  In  the  case  of 
any  such  farm  having  as  much  as  4  acres 
of  cropland  and  for  a  minimum  burley 
acreage  allotment  of  25  percent  of  the  crop- 
land In  the  case  of  any  such  farm  having 
less  than  4  acres  of  cropland.  Nothing  In 
the  joint  resolution  limits  Its  period  of 
effectiveness  to  any  particular  marketing 
year  or  otherwise  Indicates  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  other  than  a  permanent  provi- 
sion of  law.  Likewise,  nothing  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  joint  resolution  Indi- 
cates any  intention  of  the  Ctongress  that  the 
Joint  resolution  should  be  effective  only  tem- 


ponurlly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  r»> 
port  on  the  Joint  reeolution  <H.  Rept.  No. 
1163,  78th  CXmg.)  indicates  that  the  House 
Gommlttee  on  Agriculture  viewed  the  joint 
resolution  as  a  provision  of  law  superseding 
that  portion  of  section  313  (a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
(7  U.  S.  C.  1313  (a))  which  provided  for  a 
minimum  btirley  acreage  aUotment  of  one- 
half  acre  for  any  farm  having  a  burley  acre- 
age allotment  in  1943.  It  would  therefor* 
appear  that  the  Congress  intended  that  the 
Joint  resolution  should  be  a  permanent 
rather  than  a  temporary  provision  of  law. 

In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of  the  act 
of  February  19.  1946.  supra,  on  the  minimum 
protective  acreage  aUotment  for  burley  to- 
bacco, as  established  by  the  Joint  resolutloa 
of  March  81.  1944.  supra.  It  is  necessary 
briefly  to  review  the  statutory  provlalona 
which  were  amended  by  the  act  of  February 
19.  1946.  The  act  of  July  7.  1943  (Public 
Law  118.  78th  Cong.  S7  Stat.  387)  provided, 
in  effect,  that  notwithstanding  the  provis- 
ions of  section  312  (a)  and  813  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  national 
marketing  quotas  for  burley  and  flue-cured 
tobaccos  should  be  proclaimed  for  the  mar- 
keting year  1944-45  and  that  the  national 
marketing  quotas  and  the  State  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  should  be  the  same  as 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  Joint  resolution 
d  March  31.  1944.  amended  the  act  of  July 
7.  1943.  supra.  In  such  manner  as  to  make  its 
provisions  for  proclamation  of  national  mar- 
keting quotas  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
years  1945-46  and  1946-47.  The  act  of 
February  19.  1946.  further  amended  the  act 
of  July  7,  1943.  so  as  to  require  the  proclama- 
tion of  marketing  quotas  for  burley  and 
flue-cured  tobaccos  for  the  year  1947-48. 
The  act  of  February  19,  1946,  went  on  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  7,  1943.  to  provide  that 
"the  State  and  farm  acreage  allotments  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  proclaimed  na- 
tional quou  for  burley  tobacco  for  the 
1946-47  marketing  year  ahall  be  reduced 
uniformly  so  as  to  make  available  a  supply 
of  btirley  tobacco  for  such  marketing  year 
not  leas  than  the  reserve  supply  level:  Fro- 
vided.  That  no  allotment  of  1  acre  or  leM 
shall  be  reduced  by  more  than  10  percent." 
The  portion  of  the  act  of  July  7,  IMS.  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  Febniary  19.  1946. 
which  is  quoted  above,  appears  to  eetablish  a 
rule  for  the  determination  of  State  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  for  l^urley  tobacco  solely 
for  the  1946-47  marketing  year.  This  rule 
Is  that  the  aUotments  for  the  preceding 
year  shall  be  uniformly  reduced  subject  to 
the  condition  that  aU  aUotmenU  for  the 
preceding  year  which  are  1  acre  or  less  shaU 
not  tw  reduced  by  more  than  10  percent. 
Thus,  an  acreage  aUotment  of  1  acre  for  the 
1945-46  marketing  year  could  be  reduced  to. 
but  not  below,  nine-tenths  of  an  acre  for  the 
1946-47  marketing  y^ar.  That  the  prorlao 
was  Intended  to  be  applicable  only  with  r«- 
spect  to  the  marketing  year  1946-47  la  cleeirly 
indicated  by  the  statement  in  the  nnoM 
committee  report  on  the  legislation  (H.  Bept. 
No.  1476.  79th  Cong.,  p.  2)  that  "In  ood- 
nectlon  with  the  reduction  of  the  burley 
farm  allotments  for  the  1946  crop,  provision 
is  made  that  the  reduction  for  all  previously 
established  allotments  of  1  acre  or  lees  can- 
not exceed  10  percent."  The  quoted  state- 
ment also  appears  In  the  Senate  committee 
report  on  the  legislation  (8.  Rept.  No.  921. 
79th  Cong.,  p.  2) .  It  therefore  appears  to  be 
clear  that  the  Congress  Intended  that  th« 
proviso  relative  to  the  10  percent  reductlo  : 
In  the  1  acre  or  smaller  btirley  aUotments 
should  be  limited  In  Its  application  solely  to 
the  marketing  year  1946-47. 

The  view  that  the  proviso  authorising  the 
10  percent  reduction  in  allotments  of  1  acre 
or  leas  was  only  temporarily  effective  and  Is 
not  now  In  effect  Is  supported  by  decisions 
of  both  Federal  and  State  courts.  In  the 
unreported  case  of  Lee  v.  Ro»eberr$  ei  *l. 
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dwlded  by  the  Unlt*d  StAtee  Oletrtet  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky  in  1961 
(ClvU  Action  No.  789:  for  earlier  history  at 
thU  caae.  eee  04  F.  Supp.  834).  the  plaintiff 
was  the  owner  of  a  farm  In  Soott  Ooonty, 
Ky.,  on  which  burley  tobacco  was  grown, 
mie  plaintiff  bad  been  awarded  a  burley 
acreage  allotment  of  1.8  acres  for  1040,  but 
this  allotment  had  been  reduced  to  lA  acres 
for  1950.  The  reduction,  which  amounted 
to  approdmately  15  percent  of  plaintiff's 
1040  allotment,  had  been  Dcceaattated  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  burley  tob^oco  for  1960  wm 
approximately  10  percent  less  than  tt  wm 
for  1040.  The  relief  sought  by  the  plaintiff 
was  that  the  court  should  remand  her  ap- 
pUcaUon  to  the  review  committee  with  di- 
rections that  It  eetablish  her  1050  aUotment 
at  an  acreage  reflecting  a  cut  of  not  more 
than  10  percent  in  her  1049  allotment  and 
that  the  court  should  determine  "whether 
or  not  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for 
nine-tenths  acre  minimum  hurley  allotments 
is  invaUd  and  unconstltuUonal. '  In  deny- 
ing plaintiff  the  relleC  aought.  the  eourt 
(Judge  Druffel)  stated: 

"Public  Law  376.  Seventy-elghtb  Oongteae 
(56  Stat.  136.  approved  March  81,  1944)  pro- 
vktaa  that  burley  tobaoeo  acrMge  aUotments 
wtaleh  would  otherwise  be  established  for 
any  farm  having  a  burley  acreage  aUotment 
in  1943  shall  not  be  leas  than  1  acre  or  SO 
percent  of  the  eroplaad  on  the  farm,  which- 
ever la  the  snuller,  and  the  additional  acre- 
age required  to  establlab  such  mlntmiun 
aeraagc  allotments  shaU  be  In  addition  to 
the  National  and  State  acreage  aUotments. 
Public  Law  SOa.  Seventy-ninth  Oongrsas  (60 
Stat.  21,  approved  February  19,  1046) 
amended  Public  Law  276  and  provided  that 
no  burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1046  crop  of  1  acre  or  leas  oould  be  reduced 
by  more  than  10  peroentum.  Public  Law  302 
waa  applicable  only  to  the  1046-47  marfcetli^ 
year  and  expired  by  Its  own  Umltattona.  to- 
gether with  the  regulations  issued  there- 
under." 

In  the  very  recent  case  of  Rpner  et  al.  ▼. 
Otmett  (244  8.  W.  (2d)  4S9).  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  reviewed  a  Judgment  of  a 
county  circuit  court  directing  the  review 
committee  for  the  county  to  award  the  ap- 
pellee a  burley  acreage  allotment  of  10  acres. 
The  appellee  had  been  awarded  a  burley 
acreage  allotment  of  5.8  acres  for  1950  by  the 
review  committee  upon  the  theory  that  the 
10  tracts  of  land  for  which  he  sotight  an 
allotment  constituted  one  farm.  Appellee 
claimed  that  the  10  trarts  constituted  10 
different  farms  and  that  he  was  entitled  to 
a  minimum  allotment  of  1  acre  for  each  of 
such  10  farm«.  The  lower  court  agreed  with 
the  appellee,  thua.  in  effect,  deciding  that 
the  minimum  scresfe  allotment  wu  1  acre. 
Although  the  upper  eourt  reversed  upon  the 
theory  that  the  review  committee's  decision 
with  respect  to  the  tracts  conrtltutlng  one 
farm  was  stistalned  by  the  record,  the  court 
Clearly  indicated  that  It  thought  the  law 
clearly  provided  for  a  minimum  burley  acre- 
age allotment  of  1  acre. 

Dpon  the  basis  of  the  >T|'e«Ms  terae  and 
the  legisUUve  history  of  the  statutes  relat- 
ing to  burley  acreage  allotments  and  upon 
ths  basis  or  the  derided  cases.  It  eeems  clear 
*•■•  thst  the  minimum  prrtectlve  acreage 
allotment  for  farru  having  burley  acreage 
aUotments  for  1S43  is  1  acre  or  25  percent 
of  the  cropland,  whichever  may  be  the 
smaller.  In  reaching  that  conclusion,  I  am 
not  unmindful  at  the  fart  that  the  adminis- 
tratlve  construction  of  the  statutes  has  been 
to  the  contrary  and  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  the  burley- tobaooo-growlng 
States  have  proceeded  upon  the  aasumptlon 
that  the  minimum  protective  acreage  allot- 
ment  was  nine-tenths  of  an  acre  (see  06 
OnasBiaaiMiiu.  Baooao  14083  et  seq.).  Tou 
WUI  BO  doubt  recaU  that  m  1040.  when  you 
BBost  vigorously  and  suoosasfully  opposed  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  bui  of  that 
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yeM-  (H.  R.  6S46,  gist  Oong.)  whieh  would 
have  permitted  reduetkms  in  burley  acreage 
aUotments  of  one-half  acre  or  more,  you 
•ad  many  at  the  other  Senators  from  the 
burley-tobaoco-produdng  states  prooeedtd 
upon  tbm  assumption  that  the  minimum  pro- 
tective acreage  allotment  was  nine-tenths  of 
an  acre.  However,  long-continued  adminis- 
trative practice  In  construing  a  statute  erro- 
neoualy,  even  when  combined  with  congres- 
alocal  knowledge  of  that  construction,  can- 
not snflloe  to  overcome  the  true  meaning  of  a 
statute  so  pUdn  in  Its  terms  as  to  leave 
nothing  for  construction.  Robertson  v.  Dow- 
wey  (127  U.  S.  607);  U  8  v.  Johnton  (173  U.  S. 
863);  Midland  Land,  etc..  Co.  v.  V.  S  (270 
D.  8.  245);  V.  S.  V.  Mo.  Pac.  R.  Co.  (278  U  8 
269);  Noncegian  Nitrogen  Co.  r.  U.  8  (288 
U.  S.  204).  w    o.   ,-ioo 

The  news  expressed  above  with  respect  to 
the  existence  of  a  l-acre  minimum  protective 
burley  acreage  allotment  are  consistent  with 
thoee  expressed  in  a  mimeographed  publica- 
tion obtained  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  understood  to 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Solicitor's  office 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  that 
publication,  which  is  enUtled  "Summary  of 
the  Marketing  Quota  Provisions  o*  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
there  appears,  on  pages  4  and  5.  the  foUowlng 
Btatement: 

"ft.  Minimum  quota  and  acreage  aUotment 
for  old  farms.  The  quota  for  an  old  farm 
cannot  be  lees  than  the  smaller  of  either  (a) 
3,200  pound  in  the  case  of  flue-cured  and 
2.400  pounds  in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of 
tobaeoo,  or  (b)  the  averai^e  production  for 
the  farm  for  the  preceding  3  years.  If  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  is  esUbllshed.  such 
aUotment  Is  required  to  be  increased  by  the 
smaller  of  (a)  30  percent  of  such  aUotment, 
or  (b)  the  percentage  by  which  the  normal 
yield  of  such  aUotment  is  less  than  3.200 
pounds  In  the  case  of  flue  cured  and  2.400 
pounds  in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of  tobacco, 
but  In  no  case  may  a  farm  with  a  burley 
tobacco  allotment  in  1943  be  given  an  aUot- 
ment lees  than  the  smaller  of  one  acre  or  26 
percent  of  the  cropland  in  the  farm.  (Bee. 
313  (b)  and  (g).  and  sec.  813  (a)  as  modifled 
by  Public  Law  276,  78th  Cong.)** 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  H.  Simms, 

LegUlative  CouhmI. 
MaacH  10,  1083. 

(United  States  District  Court.  Eastern  District 
Of  Kentucky,  at  LezlngtoD] 

ATTLOn  J.  L-SB,  BK.,  PUUMTIFr.  V.  H.  M.  Ross- 

Bcaar,  xr  al,  DavMsaim — Civn.  Actiom  No. 
760 

nmnifas  or  racrs 

1.  This  la  «  proceeding  under  section  368 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  (7  D.  8.  C.  1368)  for  review  of 
the  Soott  County.  Ky.,  review  committee's 
determination  of  the  1950  burley  tobacco 
farm  markeUng  quoU  of  Auline  J.  Lee,  plain- 
tiff. 

Plaintiff  sought  to  Join  with  this  proceed- 
ing an  action  on  behalf  of  herseU  and  of 
all  burley  tobacco  growers  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  similarly  situated  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment  and  an  Injunction.  This  matter 
eame  on  before  a  three-Judge  eourt  con- 
sisting ct  Circuit  Judge  Martin.  Circuit 
Jtxlge  Miller,  and  DUtrict  Judge  Druffel. 
of  the  Southern  DisUict  of  Ohio,  and  was 
heard  by  that  court  on  October  11,  i960. 
The  Joinder  sought  was  denied  (see  Lee  v 
Roaeberrf  et  at  (94  F.  Supp.  324).  decided 
November  30.   1060). 

Hence,  in  this  proceeding  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends only  to  review  the  action  of  the  review 
committee,  but  in  doing  so  this  court  can 
consider  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
statute  Involved  and  any  action  taken  there- 
under. 

a.  Plaintiff  Is  the  owner  and  operator  of 
a  farm  In  Seott  County,  Ky.,  on  which  ahe 


has  been  producing  btmey  tobacco  for  sev- 
eral years  including  1950.  The  markeiirg 
of  such  tobacco  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  AgrtcultiUTil  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended  (7  D.  8.  C.  1281  et  seq  ).  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  act.  Defendants 
H.  M.  Roaeberry  and  Cecil  Dunn  are  the 
surviving  members  of  the  review  committee 
appointed  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture, 
pnrtniant  to  section  368  of  the  act  (7  D.  S  C. 
1863).  to  review,  upon  application,  the  106(V- 
51  marketing  quota  of  any  dlssatiBi<d 
farmer,  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture throtigh  the  county  committee  ot 
Scott  County,  Ky. 

3.  The  tobacco  farm  marketing  quota  for 
a  farm  Is  the  actual  production  of  its  tobacco 
acreage  allotment.    PlaintilTs  1949-50  burley 
allotment  was  IJ  acres.    Plaintiff  was  du;y 
notified  that  her  aUotment  for  the  lP:o  51 
marketing  year  was   1.5   acres.     Thereupon, 
she  flled  an  application  tor  review  of  such 
allotment  with  the  review  committee   and 
after  hearing  thereon  the  committee  affirmf  d  . 
the  determination  of  the  acreage  allotment 
of   15  acres.     Plaintiff  then   instituted  this 
proceeding  against  the  review  committee  for 
review  of  its  determination  of  her  allotment, 
and  prayed:  That  the  court  remand  her  ap- 
plication to  the  review  committee  with  di- 
rections that  it  establish  her  1950  allotment 
reflecting  a  cut  in  her  1940  allotment  of  not 
more  than   10  percent;   and  that  the  court 
determine  whether  or  not  the  act  of  Congress 
providing    for    nine-tenths    acre    minimum 
burley  allotments  U  invalid  and  unconstitu- 
tlonsl.     (Sees.  882,  833.  and  866  of  the  act 
(7  U.  8.  C.  1862.  1363.  and  1365)  )     The  de- 
fendants flled  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  a 
duly  certified  transcript  of  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings before  the  committee,  together  with 
the  findings  of  fact,  conclusions,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  committee.    The  matter  was 
.duly  submitted  to  this  court  upon  the  rec- 
ord before  the  review  committee  and  briefs 
of  counsel  for  the  parties. 

4.  Section  711 J  of  the  Marketing  Qjota 
Review  Regulations  issued  by  the  Seeret.iry 
of  Agriculture.  July  29.  1949  (14  F.  R.  6185), 
provides  that  In  an  application  for  review 
flled  with  a  review  committee  under  section 
8e3  of  the  act.  the  application  shall  set  forth 
a  brief  statement  of  each  ground  upon  whlc^ 
the  application  Is  based. 

As  her  first  ground  for  review,  plaintiff  con- 
tended that  there  should  have  been  no  re- 
duction of  the  1.8-acre  allotment  establlsbf  d 
for  her  farm  for  1940  in  establishing  her 
1950  allotment,  since  she  operated  her  farm 
through  moans  of  a  tenant  and  consequently 
she  and  her  tenant  were  each  entitled  to  a 
nine-tenth-acre  minimum  allotment  for 
1950.  The  record  before  the  review  commit- 
tee and  the  flndlngs  of  the  committee  show 
that  plaintiff  operated  only  one  farm  In  1C49 
and  one  farm  in  1950.  Public  Law  278.  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress  (58  Stat.  188.  March 
81.  1944)  provides  for  one  minimum  allot- 
ment for  a  farm.  Therefore,  plaintiff's  farm 
would  be  entitled  to  one  minimum  acreage 
allotment  for  i950  instead  of  two  as  ahe  coa- 
tends. 

As  her  second  ground  for  review,  plaintiff 
pointed   out   that  the   national   marketing 
quota  of  btirlcy  tobacco  In  poimds  in  19  0 
was  only  approximately   lo  percent  less  in 
pounds  than  it  was  for  1040  but  that  It  was 
necessary  to  reduce  all  1950  burley  allotments 
In  Kentucky  over  nlne-lenths  acre  by  14.7 
percent  instead  of  10  percent  because  allot- 
ments 0*  nine-tenths  acre  or  less  cotUd  not 
be  reduced.    This  contention  by  plaintiff  la 
refuted   by  the   fact  that  the   Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  proclamaUons  ot  the  naUonal 
naarketlng  quotas  for  burley  tobacco  and  of 
the  apportionment  of  the  quotas  among  the 
several  States  for  the  1949-60  and  the  lOSo- 
61  marketing  yeaxs,  duly  pubU&hed  in  the 
Federal  Register,  show  that  the  acreage  aUot- 
ment for  Kentucky  In  1950  was  14.7  percent 
less  than  the  acreage  allotment  for  Kentuc!:  j 
in   1040  and,   hence,   all  aUotmrau  In   Um 
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state  of  Kentucky  were  reduced  by  14.7  per- 
cent In  1950.  Those  allotments  wlilch  were 
nine-tentha  of  an  acre  or  less  for  1949  were 
restored  to  that  figure  for  1950  but  the  acre- 
age necessary  to  do  this  was  In  addition  to 
the  National-  and  State-acreage  allotments, 
as  provided  by  Public  Law  376.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress. 

6.  The  findings  of  fact  of  the  review  com- 
mittee recite  that  for  1950  the  total  of  the 
preliminary  allotments  in  Kentucky  wrs  14.7 
percent  in  excess  of  the  approved  State  acre- 
age allotments  thereby  requiring  a  reduction 
of  14.7  percent  in  fOl  allotments  In  the  State 
In  order  to  bring  the  sum  of  all  individual 
allotments  in  line  with  the  approved  State 
allotments  for  the  year.  This  was  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  Randolph  Taylor,  pro- 
gram specialist  of  the  Kentucky  State  Com- 
mittee of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, appearing  in  the  record. 

6.  Public  Law  276,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress (58  Stat.  136.  approved  March  31,  1944) 
provides  that  Biuley  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments which  woiild  otherwise  be  established 
for  any  farm  having  a  Burley  acreage  allot- 
ment in  1943  shall  not  be  less  than  1  acre  or 
as  percent  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm, 
whichever  is  the  smaller,  and  the  additional 
MTMge  required  to  establish  such  minimum 
acreage  allotments  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  national  and  State  acreage  allotments. 
Public  Law  302,  Seventy-ninth  Congress  (60 
Stat.  21,  approved  February  19,  1946), 
amendrd  Public  Law  276  and  provided  that 
no  Burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1946  crop  of  1  acre  or  less  could  be  reduced 
by  more  than  10  percent.  Public  Law  302 
wa3  applicable  only  to  the  1946-47  market* 
Ing  year  and  expired  by  its  own  limitations, 
together  with  the  regulations  issued  there- 
under. 

As  has  been  shown,  all  acreage  allotments 
In  the  State  of  Kentucky  were  reduced  uni- 
formly by  14.7  percent  in  1950  and  the  acre- 
age necessary  to  Increase  small  allotments 
to  the  nUnimum  provided  by  Public  Law 
276,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  national  and  State  acreage  allot- 
ments. Hence,  plaintiff  has  not  shown  that 
•he  has  any  cause  for  complaint  as  a  result 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  statute  providing 
for  minimum  farm-acreage  allotments. 

7.  The  only  issue  in  this  case  Is  whether 
the  allotment  for  plaintiff's  farm  for  1950 
was  properly  established  at  1.5  acres. 

coNCLtrsiONs  or  law 

1.  The  court  has  jxirisdlction  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

2.  The  review  la  limited  to  questions  of 
law,  and  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  review 
committee  are  conclusive,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence.  The  court  considers 
the  record  as  a  whole  for  this  purpose. 
{Universal  Camera  Corp.  v.  Nat'l  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  decided  February  26.  1951  (19 
L.  W.  4160).) 

3.  The  committee  found,  and  the  record 
■hows,  that  plaintifl:  operated  one  farm  in 
1949  and  1950.  Thus  there  could  be  only 
one  allotment  for  the  farm  for  1950. 

4.  The  record  shows,  and  the  committee 
found,  that  the  acreage  allotment  for  Ken- 
tucky in  1950  "^as  14.7  percent  leas  than  the 
acreage  allotment  for  Kentucky  in  1949;  and 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  proclamations  and 
apportionments  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  which  this  coiut  takes  Judicial  no- 
tice as  they  were  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  All  1949  allotments  in  Kentucky 
were  reduced  uniformly  by  14.7  percent  to 
establish  1950  allotments.  After  this,  1949 
allotments  of  nine-tenths  of  an  acre  or  less, 
which  had  been  reduced  by  the  14.7-percent 
cut,  were  restored  to  the  1949  figure  but  the 
acreage  required  to  do  this  did  not  come 
out  of  the  National  and  State  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

5.  The  constitutionality  of  the  marketing 
quota  provlslona  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 


ment Act  of  1938  was  upheld  in  Mulford  r. 
Smith  (307  U.  S.  38)  and  Wickard  v.  Filburn 
(317  U.  S.  111).  There  is  no  Issue  In  this 
case  as  to  whether  the  minimum  acreage 
allotment  for  1960  should  have  been  nlne- 
tenths  acre  as  provided  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  one  acre  as 
provided  by  Public  Law  276,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.  Particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Public  Law  302,  Seventy-ninth  Congreas, 
applied  only  to  the  1946-47  marketing  year 
and  expired  by  limitation,  together  with  the 
regulations  Issued  thereunder.  Moreover, 
plaintiff  haa  not  shown  that  she  has  sus- 
tained an  Injxiry  as  a  result  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute  providing  for  minimum 
allotments  {Massachusetts  v.  MeUon  (262 
U.  S.  447.  468) ^ : 

"We  have  no  power  per  se  to  review  and 
annul  acts  of  Congress  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  unconstitutional.  That  question 
may  be  considered  only  when  the  Justifica- 
tion for  some  direct  injury  suffered  or 
threatened,  presenting  a  Justiciable  issue,  la 
made  to  rest  upon  such  an  act.  Then  the 
power  exercised  Is  that  of  ascertaining  and 
declaring  the  law  applicable  to  the  contro- 
versy. It  amounts  to  little  more  than  the 
negative  power  to  disregard  an  unconstitu- 
tional enactment,  which  otherwise  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  enforcement  of  a 
legal  right.  The  party  who  Invokes  the  pow- 
er must  be  able  to  show  not  only  that  the 
statute  Is  Invalid  but  that  he  has  stist&lned 
or  is  immediately  in  danger  of  sustaining 
some  direct  Injury  as  the  result  of  its  en- 
forcement, and  not  merely  that  he  suffers  In 
some  indefinite  way  in  conunon  with  people 
generally.  If  a  case  for  preventive  relief  be 
presented  the  court  enjoins.  In  effect,  not  the 
execution  of  the  statute,  but  the  acts  of  the 
official,  the  statute  notwithstanding.  Here 
the  parties  plaintiff  have  no  such  case." 

Consequently,  it  is  unnecessary  for  this 
court  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  that 
statute — Public  Law  270,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

6.  On  the  record  as  a  whole,  there  la 
substantial  evidence  to  support  the  above- 
mentioned  findings  of  the  review  committee 
and  the  determination  of  the  committee  be- 
ing in  accordance  with  law  Is  affirmed. 

jmnicKKT  I 

Wherefore,  it  is  the  order.  Judgment,  and 
decree  of  this  cotirt  that  plaintiffs  petition 
be  dismissed. 

John  H.  Datrrrxi., 
United  States  District  Judge. 


The  Hells  Canyon  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  mABO 

IN  THE  S8NATK  OP  THE  X7NITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  March  13, 1952 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  PresWent,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  John  Corlett,  relating  to  the  Hells 
Canyon  project,  published  in  the  Idaho 
Sunday  Statesman,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  on 
March  9.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PouncALLT  SpxAKnra 
(By  John  CorleU) 

The  Hells  Canyon  Dam  Issua  haa  more 
forcibly  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  Introduc- 
tion of  enabling  legislation  in  the  Senate. 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  bill  was  pushad 
out  at  insistence  of  the  White  House  witli 
all  material.  Including  the  speech  of  Sena- 
tor Moasx,  of  Oregon,  being  prepared  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Since  the  bill  is  the  exact  duplicate  of 
the  administration  measure  Introduced  tn 
the  House  before  Congress  adjourned  last 
fall,  the  same  resistance  to  It  exists  In  south- 
ern Idaho. 

Last  week  this  column  said  that  the  crux 
of  the  issue  was  the  allure  of  the  proposed 
biU  to  clearly  protect  not  only  the  futtuv 
but  the  past  upstream  water  rights  on  the 
Snake  River. 

Bvery  single  water  users'  organization  on 
the  Snake  River  and  Its  tributaries  tn  south- 
em  Idaho  went  on  record  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  Hells  Canyon  Dam  for  that  one 
reason  alone — that  their  water  rights  were 
not  suflirlently  protected. 

The  water  users  of  Idaho,  therefore,  are 
virtuaUy  on  record  that  they  wiU  fight  Hells 
Canyon  with  the  same  fervor  as  they  fought 
the  Columbia  Valley  Authority  proposal. 

And  In  case  It  means  anything  there  prob- 
ably are  as  many  Democrats  among  the 
water  users  as  there  are  Republicans,  so  the 
issue  is  not  one  of  party  politics. 

It  appears  that  a  dont  tamper  with  my 
headgate  campaign,  such  as  was  conducted 
in  1946  against  the  CVA  U  In  the  offing  for 
1052. 

The  same  group  of  peoptle,  who  were  so 
vociferously  pro-CVA  since  1946.  constitute 
the  vociferous  element  in  the  current  cam- 
paign of  the  Idaho-Oregon  Hells  Canyon 
Association. 

Since  a  water  right  U  as  inviolate  as  one's 
home  or  his  property  unaer  both  naoral  and 
consUtuUonal  law,  at  least  tn  Idaho,  most 
southern  Idahoans  can  only  wonder  in  utter 
amaaement  why  anyone  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  should  seek  legislation  for  any  proj- 
ect which  did  not  In  clear  and  uneq\ilvocal 
language  protect  the  water  rlghU. 

Anyone  who  haa  owned  or  lived  on  an 
irrigated  farm  knows  that  the  water  goes 
with  the  land  and  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
his  water  is  as  fundamental  and  unquestlon- 
Lble  as  the  right  to  his  land. 

Otn    QUALirTTNO    PHXASZ    CLOtTDe    WATBI 

ooAaAirrT 

The  Hells  Canyon  supporters  point  to  a 
provision  of  the  Hells  Canyon  bUl  as  guar- 
anteeing water  right  protection,  but  they 
can't  explain  the  reasonable  and  equitable 
qualifications  or  who  wlU  decide  what  ts 
reasonable  and  equitable. 

The  bUl  says  that  Hells  Canyon  shall 
not  conflict  with  present  beneficUl  uses  of 
the  Snake  River  for  futtire  depletion  of 
streai^Jlows  "in  the  total  amount  which 
Is  reasonable  and  equiUble  for  the  Irriga- 
tion of  new  and  supplemental  land  develop- 
ments.    •     •     ••' 

In  an  analysis  of  the  Hells  Canyon  bill. 
Bolas  Attorney  Fred  U.  Taylor  said: 

"Wholly  aside  from  the  indefinlteness  of 
such  language  (both  as  to  the  quanUty  of 
water  and  area  of  land)  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
no  safeguard  exists  In  the  use  of  the  words 
"reasonable  and  equitable.'  in  a  Federal 
statute,  with  respect  to  a  determlnaUon  of 
how  much  water  can  be  appropriated  for  Ir- 
rigation usee  as  against  prior  downstream 
power  uses  In  a  Government  power  plant  or 
plants. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  no  yardstick  ts  pro- 
vided, other  than,  perhaps  the  Secretary's 
(Secretary  of  Interior)  decision  as  to  how 
much  water  Is  'reasonable'  for  the  land  in- 
volved and  'equitable'  when  the  inevitable 
confiict  comes  with  downstream  power  re- 
quirements at  Hells  Canyon.  The  ultimata 
decision  may  range  anywhere  from  'all.  socne. 
or  none.'"     •     •     • 

Taylor  pointed  out  that  the  Hells  Canyon 
bill  says  frankly  that  its  purpose  and  objec- 
tive is  "control  and  utilisation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Snake  River  for  power  purposes."    Be 
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aatd  the  hugs  dam  contemplated  *"mn8t  bar* 
spring  runoff  to  fill  the  resarvotr  each  year, 
thus  conflicting  with  the  nsneaslty  for  irriga- 
tion storage  of  spring  runoff  waters  at  all 
polnta  upstream  on  the  Snake  River  and  Its 
tributaries." 

men  Taylor  hit  at  the  heart  oS  the  Issue 
wkmbeaaid: 

Tbls  conflict  will,  of  oourie.  be  accen- 
tuated and  aggravated  aa  additional  up- 
stream Irrigation  storage  la  required  (or  fu- 
ture irrigation  needs." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  full  utUlaatlon 
of  the  Snake  Btver  (or  irrigation  purpoeea 
would  hardly  leave  sufficient  water  to  operate 
such  a  huge  dam  as  the  Federal  Oovemment 
contemplates  at  Hells  Canyon. 

In  the  scheme  of  things,  as  Twin  Falla 
Attorney  R.  P.  Parry  has  pointed  out.  Idaho 
and  the  region  would  benefit  more  from 
smaller  upstream  dams  usable  for  both  irri- 
gation and  power  purposes  than  one  big 
tfam  in  the  rotrtdla  to  the  deepest  canyon  in 
cootJnental  Marth  America. 


TU  Dclcue  ProdudMB  Act  of  1950 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPa 


DV  THB  SSNATI  OP  THE  UWI'HD  STATES 
Thursday,  March  13, 19S2 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Defense  Production  Act  came 
before  the  Congress  for  consideration, 
some  Goremment  economists  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Oovemment  agencies 
appeared  and  predicted  dire  conse- 
Quenoes  to  the  country  11  all-out  controls 
leg^ation  was  not  passed  and  enacted 
Into  law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Many  predicted  we  would  hare 
run-away  prloea.  They  were  attempting 
In  their  own  way.  as  they  saw  it,  to  Justify 
drastic  controls. 

Some  of  the  predictions  of  these  Gov- 
ernment economists  and  those  wanting 
all-out  controls  legislation  of  a  much 
more  drastic  kind  than  the  Congress 
finally  enacted,  did  not  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  before  us 
the  ofiatter  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  I  think 
one  of  the  finest  presentations  before  the 
WanMng  and  Currency  Committee  of 
the  Senate  was  that  made  by  Cliff  D. 
Carpenter,  president  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Poultry  Industries. 

He  submitted  in  plain,  understandable 
language  an  analy^  of  why  the  Defense 
Production  Act  should  be  definitely 
changed  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
I  commend  his  statement  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  giving  a  very  com- 
{Wiling  reason  why  the  poultry  sjxl  egg 
tndostry  should  be  decontrolled. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Mr.  Carpenter's  statement  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state* 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoai).  as  follows: 


Statkmsmt  Paasorm  >t  trb  Ineuima  or 

AMaUCAH  POULTST  iMDUBTmin  ON  THZ  Ds- 

wmm  FBOODcnoN  Act  or  1060  Boon  vwca 
BamaiM  amd  CuRazNCT  ComcrrTKB  or  vaa 
tnnns  6TATsa  amaTK,  ICabcb   10.  19Sa 
I  am  Cliff  D.  Carpenter,  president  of  the 

Institute  of   American  Poultry  Industries. 

Chicago,   XlL     The   Institute,   chartered   in 


IMS.  Is  a  nonprollt  organ  titatlon  engaged  In 
national  quality  Improvement  programe  de- 
signed to  bring  consumers  h^er  quality 
poultry  and  eggs. 

Today's  modem  poultry  Industry  is  the 
third  largast  farm-lncom*  crop,  grossing 
more  than  §4.000.000.000  a  year  to  4.000j000 
to  6,000,000  farmera. 

The  institute  represents  directly  more  than 
1.500  coDXpanies  and  individuals  engaged  in 
the  productioQ,  breeding,  hatching,  process- 
ing and  marketing  of  chickens,  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  guineas,  eggs,  and  egg  products. 

Theee  members  are  In  direct  contact  with 
hundreds  of  thoxjsands  of  producers  and 
consumers  throughout  the  country.  The  in- 
stitute's membership  and  programs,  there- 
fore, are  directly  or  indirectly  involved  In 
the  production,  processing,  marketing  and 
merchandising  of  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts In  about  8,000  of  the  3.071  counties  in 
the  48  Statss. 

It  will  soon  be  2  years  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  lO&O.  au- 
thorizing the  imposition  of  price  controls. 
It  has  been  more  than  a  year  alnce  the  gen- 
eral ceiling  price  regulation  was  Issued. 
Prior  to  the  order,  there  had  been  no  un. 
reasonable  price  movement,  and  during  this 
entire  2-year  p>eriod  poultry  and  egg  prices 
have  remained  well  below  parity  and  below 
permissible  ceilings — making  it  evident  that 
controls  have  not  been  necessary. 

On  February  IS,  lOSS.  chickens  were  only 
63  percent  of  parity  compared  to  88  percent 
in  February  1851 — and  5.1  cents  per  pound 
under  the  legal  minimum  for  oeUlng  price. 

On  February  16.  1952,  eggs  were  only  78 
percent  of  parity  against  90  percent  In  Feb- 
ruary 1861.  6.7  cents  a  dozen  under  a  year 
ago.  and  11  cents  a  docen  under  the  legal 
minimum  for  ceiling  price. 

On  February  15,  1952.  turkeys  were  4.3 
cents  per  pound  imder  the  legal  minlmiun 
for  celling  price.  (The  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  does  not  repoi-t  a  parity 
figure  for  turkeys  during  February.) 

The  Umer -Barry  market  quotations  at  New 
Tork  City  show  that  fancy,  heavyweight  eggs 
(mldwestern,  mixed  colors)  were  selling  at 
40.5  cents  a  dozen  wholesale  on  March  4, 
1952.  18.5  cents  a  dozen  below  the  highest 
comparable  quotation  during  the  general 
celling  price  regulation  base  period  (Decem- 
ber 19,  1950,  through  January  25,  1961). 

The  Umer-Barry  market  quotations  also 
show  8-pound  iced  chickens  were  selling  for 
83  cents  a  pound  wholesale  at  New  York  City. 
1  cent  a  pound  under  the  highest  quotaticm 
during  the  GCPR  base  period  fa-  oeUlngs. 
And  they  show  48-  to  54-pound  box-packed 
fowl  (bens)  were  selling  at  33  cents  a  pound 
wholesale,  4  cents  a  pound  leas  than  the 
highest  quotation  during  the  baae  period  for 
ceilings. 

The  remarkable  production  records  of  the 
poultry-and-«gg  industry  are  the  forces  that 
have  prevented  any  inflation  in  this  industry. 
The  testimony  this  Industry  presented  last 
year  included  facts  aiul  flgiu-es  showing  the 
great  development  and  efficiency  of  this  In- 
dustry, aiul  Its  ability  to  supply  demand  at 
reasonable  pricea. 

In  8  years,  from  1048  to  1851,  this  industry 
more  than  doubled  broiler  production — from 
850,000,000  to  780.000.000  bhxls.  1963  broiler 
production  baaed  on  U8DA  data  ts  estimated 
at  935,000,000  birds,  an  increase  of  20  percent 
over  1861,  and  nearly  8  times  as  many  pro- 
duced tn  1848. 

■gg  prodtxrtior  In  1951  totaled  more  than 
60,000.000.000  eggs,  compared  to  only  86.000.- 
000.000  In  1925.  providing  a  record  per  capita 
consumption  last  year.  1953  egg  production 
based  on  USDA  data  is  estimated  to  be  3 
percent  larger  than  1951.  As  further  evi« 
denoe  that  this  Industry  does  not  need  con- 
trols, competltlan  has  resulted  in  narrowing 
marglna.  While  selling  below  eelllnga.  farm- 
ers got  6  cents  mora  of  the  consumers'  poul* 
try  meat  dollar  and  4  cents  mere  al  tbe  con- 
aumers'  egg  dollar  than  a  year  ago. 


In  1961  we  produced  881,000.000  potinds  of 
turkey  meat,  on  a  dreeeed-welght  basis.  This 
Is  16  percent  more  than  we  produced  In  1950. 
■stimates  baaed  cm  USDA  data  indicate  well 
produce  970.000.000  pounds  at  turkey  meat 
In  1863.  up  10  percent  over  1961. 

Modem  mechanized  operations  and  im- 
proved techniques  have  increased  potiltry 
prooeasing  eOcleacy.  which  has  meant  lower 
prices  for  consumers.  Today  an  efficient 
plant  can  process  68  birds  per  num-hour  com- 
pared with  only  28  birds  in  1841.  One  grower 
can  produce  360.000  pounds  of  Ivoiler  meat 
a  year  (4  crops  of  30.000  birds  each),  or 
800,000  eggs  a  year,  or  over  300,000  pounds  of 
turkey  meat  a  year.  This  efficiency  has  re- 
sulted In  putting  chicken  and  turkey  in  the 
workingman's  Itinch  pail  for  the  first  time. 

It  takes  leas  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of 
poultry  meat  today  than  any  other  tjrpe  at 
meat.  A  8-pound  meat  chicken  can  be  pro- 
duced on  about  10  pounds  of  feed.  In  other 
words,  a  100-pound  bag  of  broiler  feed  pro- 
duces about  30  potmds  of  broiler  meat.  In 
1925, 100  pounds  of  feed  cmly  produced  about 
SO  pounds  of  chicken  meat.  Fortunately 
for  our  economy,  with  the  upward  press\ire 
on  red  meat  prices,  our  Industry  has  made 
it  poealble  for  thousands  and  thouaands  of 
famiUee  to  keep  right  on  eating  meat.  Every 
housewife  knows  that  poultry  meat  la  a 
bargain  buy  today — and  whyf  Becaiiae  of 
Industry  efficiency.  Industry  has  provided 
the  quantity  and  competition  has  made  the 
price. 

In  view  of  these  production  records  and 
the  fact  that  prices  have  remained  weU  be- 
low parity  and  permlaslble  celling  levels,  we 
believe  It's  time  for  Congress  to  face  the  Is- 
sue squarely  and  decontrol  those  industries 
where  It  is  demonstrated  that  controls  are 
not  necessary. 

If  we  believe  In  the  American  system  of 
competitive  enterprise,  as  we  all  do— if  we 
believe  that  controls  shoul<l  not  be  con- 
tinued Just  for  the  sake  of  controls,  or  that 
they  should  not  be  imposed  except  where 
they're  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  un- 
warranted and  unreasonable  price  Increases, 
then  poultry  and  eggs  should  be  decon- 
trolled. 

If  we  do  not  decontrol  poultry  and  eggs 
now,  with  prices  consistently  below  parity 
and  permissible  ceilings — when  and  under 
what  circumstances  can  we  expect  controla 
to  be  removed?  As  things  now  stand,  we 
have  no  idea  as  to  the  real  intentions  of 
the  only  nation  that  can  threaten  our  na- 
tional security.  The  present  tension  might 
conceivably  continue  for  S  or  10  years,  or 
even  longer.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
policies  must  be  adopted  which  will  enable 
us  to  meet  not  only  conditions  as  they  exist 
today,  but  future  needs  as  well.  We  cannot 
meet  the  needs  of  the  futtire  if  we  are  to  be 
shackled  by  controls  when  it  is  manifest  that 
controls  are  not  necessary.  We  must  adopt 
policies  which  will  keep  our  economy  vlg- 
orotw  and  dynamic.  We  must  adopt  policies 
which  will  provide  the  widest  poraible  lati- 
tude for  our  American  system  of  free  cholctf 
and  competitive  enterprise  to  fimctlon — ^not 
only  for  today,  but  for  the  years  to  come. 

We  recognise  the  difficulties  and  many 
practical  problems  involved  If  Congress  were 
to  attempt  to  survey  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding every  commodity  or  material  to  de- 
termine whether  it  should  be  deccmtroUcd. 
We  do  believe  It  feasllile  and  desirable, 
however,  to  do  this  for  certain  major  com- 
modities as  Congress  did  tn  1946,  when  poul- 
try and  eggs  were  specifically  removed  from 
prtce  controls.  The  alternative  would  be  to 
write  In  a  spedflc  decontrol  formula  under 
which  commodities  selling  below  parity  or 
below  ceilings  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  would  be  decontrolled. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  he 
realistic  and  meet  the  oondltlons  we  face 
today.     It  woiUd  have  an  Inspiring  effect. 
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It  woxild  remove  fears,  doubts,  and  uncer- 
tainties. It  would  establish  confidence,  en- 
courage  production  long  range,  and  elimi- 
nate costly  reporting  and  bookkeeping  re- 
quirements. It  would  reduce  tbe  number  of 
employees  and  tbe  attendant  cost  of  tb*  pro> 
gram  to  a  minimum. 

It  would  save  money  and  manpower  by 
preventing    tbe    Issuance    of    nonessential, 
price-control  orders,  such  as  CPR  79,  cover- 
ing processed  ducks,  a  product  regarded  by 
tbe  USOA  as  so  Insignificant  as  to  not  even 
require  a  parity  calculation.    There  was  no 
reason  to  issue  this  order.     Ducks  do  not 
play   any   significant  part  In  our  natinrtfti 
economy    (one-half   of    1    percent).      When 
OPS    Issued    this    celling    regulation,    there 
had  been  no  unreasonable  price  Increases  on 
ducks — not  were  any  unreasonable  price  in- 
creases    In     sight — supplies     were     ample. 
Nevertheless,  on  October  2  OPS  Issued  a  duck 
order.     It   was   completely   unworkable    and 
it  completely  disrupted  buying  and  selling 
operations   Just  when  ducks  were  moving 
Into  the  most  important  marketing  period. 
As  a  result,  tbe  trade  suffered  substantial 
.loQises.    Just  one  group  of  growers — a  farm- 
^ers   co-op — lost   $150,000.     Ducks   bad   been 
!  and  were  below  ceUing  prices — 4  cents  un- 
der   1949   and   almost   5   cents   under    1948. 
Growers  appealed  to  USDA.    Their  publicity 
groups  had  to  go  to  work  to  help  move  the 
backlog  of  ducks  that  had  pUed  up  as   a 
result  of  the  chaos  following  the  order.    The 
unworkablllty  of  the  order  was  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  suspended 
three  times  and  drastically  revised  before  It 
coxild  be  reissued.     The  fact  that  the  order 
was  Issued  when  it  was  unwarranted  indi- 
cates there  is  a  real  need  for  setting  up  a 
specific  decontrol  policy  by  law.     But  the 
fact  that  the  duck  order  was  unworkable  is 
no  particular  reflection  on   the   ability   of 
OPS  officials — no  one  knows  enough  about 
all  the  different  types  of  operations  in  the 
duck  industry  to  write  an  order  that  will 
work.    Ducks  involve  only  one-half  of  l  per- 
cent of   the   income   to   poultry   producers. 
Yet  OPS  has  demonstrated  the  almost  im- 
possible task  of  control.    Since  taUored  ceU- 
Ings  for  this  tiny  segment  brought  on  such 
disruption  and  confusion— Imagine  the  con- 
fxision  that  would  exist  if  they  attempted  to 
write  similar  orders  for  the  other  991/2  per- 
cent.   Actions  like  this  create  fears  and  un- 
certainties which  hurt  both  production  and 
distribution. 

These  fears  and  uncertainties  are  not  Just 
the  figment  of  Industry's  Imagination.    They 
are  very  real;    based  on  actions  and  state- 
mente    of    OP3.     Recently    OPS    dispatched 
crews  of  auditors  to  92  poultry  and  egg  firms, 
large  and  smaU.  throughout  the  country  to 
get  financial  data  asking  for  profit  and  loss 
statements.     Why,  in  the  face  of  our  pro- 
duction record  and  with  retail  prices  at  such 
low    levels?     During    this    same    period    of 
time,  while  Industry  was  under  control  and 
threatened  with  additional  controls,  another 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  was  bml- 
.ly  engaged  in  developing  support  programs 
for  these  same  commodities,  to  bolster  prices. 
The  principal  thing  that  has  put  this  in- 
dustry where  it  Is,  is  our  ability  to  grow. 
The  fact  that  Individuals  and  businesses  can 
grow  through  their  ability  to  do  something 
bigger  or  better  or  by  producing  something  at 
less  cost  is  the  chief  incentive  which  sparks 
production.     Take  away  the  privilege  and  in- 
centive that  we  have  for  doing  our  best,  de- 
stroy or  dull  the  desire  to  make  the  best 
marks  we  can.  and  you  have  destroyed  the 
will  to  produce. 

The  key  to  oiu-  strength  Is  not  that  our  re- 
sources are  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
or  that  we  are  smarter  than  all  the  other 
peoples  In  the  world— It  Is  our  Incentive  sys- 
tem and  the  vitality  of  our  people  that  fiows 
from  incentive.  This  Is  the  real  secret  of  o\ir 
competitive  enterprise.  This  la  tbe  one  big 
advant«ge  our  Nation  has.  We  must  keep 
that  advantage.    We  must  avoid  any  action 


that  dbcourages  Incentive  or  which  will  dull 
or  destroy  Incentive.  We  can  do  this  by 
removing  unnecessary  controls  over  this  in- 
dustry, which  has  demonstrated  Its  ability  to 
produce  goods  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
all  reasonable  demands  at  fair  prices. 

It  Is  our  specific  recommendation,  there- 
fore,  that  Congress  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  by  decontrolling  poultry  and 
egg  products.  Or,  as  an  alternative,  that  a 
specific  decontrol  formula  be  written  Into 
the  law  which  would  be  automatic  In  lt« 
operation,  which  would  require  the  decontrol 
of  poultry  and  egg  products  when  they  re- 
main below  parity  or  ceilings  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time — such  as  3  months,  and  which 
would  permit  poxiltry  and  egg  products  to  be 
recontrolled  If:  (1)  Prices  exceeded  the  old 
ceilings  and  tbe  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tion was  such  that  it  appeared  prices  would 
continue  above  tbe  old  ceilings,  and  (3),  it 
was  determined  that  cvirrent  prices  were  un- 
warranted and  unreasonable  in  view  of  cur- 
rent costs  of  production. 


Senjitor  McCarthy 

EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EaON 

or  MONTAMa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB3 

Thursday,  March  13.  1952 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
pertaining  to  one  of  the  prominent 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  article  was 
reprinted  in  the  Eagle  River  (Wis.) 
News-Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

It  Sats  Hzu 
An  answer:  The  man  was  from  outside  the 
State.    He  asked  me  what  I  thought  about 
Senator  Jos  McCartht. 

"I'm  for  him  ICX)  percent."  I  said.  T  feel 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  are  for  him.  too. 
After  all.  this  is  still  a  free  country  and  tf 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  want  Joi  McCastht 
for  United  States  Senator  and  elect  him.  It 
la  our  privilege.  We  resent  the  rest  of  the 
States  telling  us  that  they  don't  like  him. 
We  like  him." 

"Why?"  asked  the  man  from  outside  the 
State,  and  maybe  he  shouldn't  have  asked 
it.  Being  a  slow  thinker.  It  took  me  a  couple 
of  weeks  to  come  up  with  the  answer,  with 
an  assist  from  a  half-page  advertisement  in 
a  neighborhood  dally  newspaper. 

All  Senator  McCastht  has  ever  asked  Is 
that  the  State  Department  investigate  people 
who  have  records  of  Communist  sympathy. 
He  has  asked  that  the  files  on  these  people 
be  turned  over  to  a  committee  to  Investigate 
these  doubtful  people.  Tbe  present  Presi- 
dent has  refused  to  turn  over  the  files.  The 
FBI  has  not  been  allowed  to  give  the  evidence 
on  these  questionable  people. 

Instead,  they  have  been  stanchly  de- 
fended. All  sorts  of  people  have  raised  a 
hue  and  cry  over  the  acctisatlons.  and  the 
entire  stream  has  been  muddled  beyond  be- 
lief, and  unquestionably  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  Communists. 

A  decent,  orderly  search,  with  each  man 
given  a  chance  to  defend  himself  In  private 
and  disprove  the  charges  against  him  and 
with  no  publicity  to  harm  him.  which  was 
all  Senator  McCa«tht  asked,  baa  been  txirned 
Into  a  witch  hunt  against  Senator  McCaktht. 
Senator  Tydlngs,  the  rottenest  political 
loeer  In  American  history,  beUered  out  that 
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be  wanted  names,  and  Senator  McCactrt 
had  to  give  them  or  be  held  in  contempt. 
After  he  had  given  the  names,  the  ahrleklng 
rose  in  horrible  crescendo.  Against  the  ac- 
cused men?     No,  Indeed,  against  the  accuser. 

Some  horrible  examples:  Senator  M<v 
Cabtht  found  his  last  name  turned  Into  a 
-bad"  word.  "McCarthylsm"  U  suppoeed  to 
-mean  hiding  behind  senatorial  immunity  to 
accuse  others  who  cant  sue  for  Ubel  It  Is 
suppoeed  to  mean  unfair  advantage— lies, 
cheating.  Injustice. 

Any  man  with  any  respect  for  himself  will 
fight  when  people  make  fun  of  his  name 
Senator  McCastht  fought. 

The  Communists  thought  they  could  si- 
lence him  with  words  they  dropped  and  un- 
thinking and  quite  Innocent  people  picked 
up,  like  rocks  a  mob  picks  up  when  it  has 
been  incited.  He  was  called  a  character  as- 
sassin, a  Uar,  a  fraud,  a  demagogue,  a  smear 
expert. 

Even  such  staid  and  steady  newspapers 
and  magazines  as  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Poet,  Ufe.  Reader's  Digest, 
Time.  Saturday  Review,  and  Collier's  were 
stampeded  by  these  words  and  turned  their 
steam  rollers  on  him  to  fiatten  him  out  but 
he  didn't  fiatten. 

Senator  McCastht  Is  one.  lone  man  fight- 
ing a  battle  against  traitors  In  our  Govern- 
ment, and  Instead  of  helping  him  In  bU 
fight,  he  Is  forced  to  turn  and  defend  himself 
against  the  worst  "smearing"  and  "character 
assasBlnatlon"  we've  ever  seen  In  o\u  coxm- 
try.  No  one  has  been  more  soimdly.  thor- 
oughly, contemptously  and  conUnuously 
ameared  by  high-powered  writers  and  sly 
propagandlsU  than  he. 

In  the  name  of  freedom:  Mind  you.  aU 
this  is  being  done  In  the  name  of  freedom. 
Senator  McCastht  is  a  man  flgbUng  with 
his  back  to  a  -vail,  facing  rocks,  clubs,  muck. 
dirt,  filth,  offal.  All  the  while  he  is  crying 
"Don't  fight  me.  Look,  there  are  the  men 
who  are  ready  to  march  into  the  Capttol. 
Into  every  radio  sUtion,  Into  every  news- 
paper office.  Into  every  poUce  station.  Into 
every  Army  and  Navy  encampment  and  take 
over.  The  sela\ire  is  about  completed. 
There  are  the  enemies." 

In  the  forefront  of  the  line  fighting  Sena- 
tor Joi  McCaxtht  are  good,  honest  people. 
who  are  convinced  he  Isn't  fighting  'fair.- 
Otbers,  who  need  to  bolster  up  their  shrivel- 
ing egos,  are  btu-llng  rocks  and  dirt  and  tell- 
ing themselves  they  are  noble  souls  because 
they  don't  like  a  fight  that  isn't  "clean." 
If  ore  vicious  are  those  who  used  to  be  called 
parlor  pinks.  These  are  the  onee  who  like 
to  be  thought  "smarter"  than  anyone  else, 
the  peeudo  intellectuals.  At  last  are  the  sly, 
vicious  traitors,  well  behind  the  scenes,  who 
engineer  the  program  of  annlbllaUon  of 
Senator  Jos  McCastht,  while  they  under- 
mine the  Government. 

A  contradiction:  We  must  think,  and 
they  spend  endless  time  trying  to  convince 
us.  that  they  fight  fair— yet  they  use  every 
dirty,  foul,  gouging,  groin -punching,  rab- 
bit-pimchlng  trick  In  the  booka,  aU  the 
While  screaming.  "He  did  It  first." 

Well,  Senator  Jos  McCastht  flghte  like  a 
real  American.  He  fights  like  a  truck  driver 
who  faces  wind  and  snow  and  sUppery  roads 
night  after  night.  He  fights  like  a  man  who 
goes  down  Into  the  mines  when  there's  a 
cave-ln  to  rescue  those  he  can.  He  fights  like 
a  man  In  a  digester  with  the  temperature 
going  up  to  110*.  He  fighta  lUce  a  marine 
walking  forward  steadUy  to  an  Island  shore 
as  his  buddies  drop  around  him.  He  fights 
like  an  engineer  racing  down  a  mountain 
slope  behind  the  moximful  cry  of  an  engine. 
or  like  a  freight  conductor  leaping  from  Ice- 
covered  car  to  Ice-covered  car.  when  a  false 
step  means  death. 

We  love  those  fighters:  These  are  the  kind 
of  fighters  we  most  highly  respect,  for  these 
are  the  fighters  who  make  America  mighty. 
We  hope  Senator  IIcCabtht  continues  to  be 
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one  at  thoee  rough,  tough,  and  gallant  fight- 
ers. We  never  want  to  see  blm  lounging  on 
tbm  end  of  his  spine,  gestxirlng  in  "lah-de- 
dah"  style,  talking  about  beauty  and  smeU- 
Ing  a  roM.  as  if  the  odor  at  tbe  world  was  a 
bit  too  much  for  him. 

Tep.  Tep.  we're  100  percent  for  Senator 
Job  McCabtkt,  and  we  know  why.  We  know 
that  If  the  rotten  smears  and  foul  blows 
he  Is  being  dealt  finaUy  bring  t\in\  battered 
and  bloody,  to  defeat  It  will  mean  the  end 
of  repreeentatlve  government,  government 
by  the  people,  and  the  beginning  of  govern- 
ment by  smear  gangs. 

We  should  have  asked  that  guy.  "Are  you 
sure  Senator  McCastht's  critics  are  not  plac- 
ing us  all  In  dire  perilf"  Tlte  only  answer  to 
that  Is.  "Tea." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


m  THS  BOUSE  OF  RSPRXSKNTATiyXS 

Monday,  March  3, 1952 

Ur.  CEIXJER  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leaw  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
oiB,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  sum- 
mary of  minority  views  filed  by  certain 
members  of  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary and  myself  in  opposition  to  resale 
price  maintenance  legislation,  so-called 
fair  trade  laws: 

BCmOBXTT   ViKWS   Of  OPTOomoH  TO  PTf'Tl 

'     Pbxcb  MAnrrKNAMCB 

We  oppom  this  legUlatlon  exempting  re- 
sale price  maintenance  agreements  from  the 
antitrust  laws  and  Tw^<wg  violations  of 
State  resale  price  malnUnanoe  laws  action- 
able In  the  Federal  courts  on  all  IntersUte 
transactions.  Because  of  the  serloiu  conse- 
quences to  our  competitive  economy  result- 
ing from  resale  price  maintenance  legisla- 
tion and  the  impact  of  such  laws  upon  the 
consumer,  we  have  delineated  the  reasons 
underlying  our  opposition  to  this  proixwed 
leglslstlon  In  the  suooeedlng  pages  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  substance  of  our  ob- 
Jerttons,  which  finds  documentation  in  the 
■Bfei  t«kt.  Is  contained  in  the  following  sum- 

emncABT 

Resale  price  maintenance  Is  a  system 
whereby  large  manufacturers  of  branded  or 
trade-marked  items  arc  permitted,  by  means 
of  resale  price  maintenance  contracts  with 
retail  outlets,  to  determine  the  selling  price 
d  their  products  charged  by  the  retailer  to 
the  ooosumer.  Under  resale  prtos  malnte- 
nanee  as  now  proposed,  retailers  are  bound  to 
adhere  to  the  prices  determined  by  the 
manufacturer  under  penalty  of  fine  and  In- 
junction. The  minimum  prices  established 
by  the  producer  in  his  contracts  are  Mndlng 
upon  all  retailers  thoughout  a  State  regard- 
less at  whether  the  retailer  has  signed  such 
resale  pricing  agreemenu  or  not. 

Resale-price  mainteranoe  has  been  ad- 
vanced as  a  solution  to  the  ocmpetttlve  prob- 
lems beeettlng  the  Independent  retail  mer- 
chant In  vying  for  trade  with  tbe  modem 
gle  Its  o'  retail  distribution — the  chain  store, 
the  department  store,  and  the  mail-order 
boose.  It  Is  also  claimed  that  resale-price 
maintenance  affords  tbe  manufacturer  le- 
gitimate protection  for  his  trade-marked 
article.  While  both  of  these  obJecUvcs  are 
laiidshle.  we  do  not  beUc?*  that 


maintenance  b  tbe  appropriate  method  to 
achieve  either. 

Insofar  as  the  small  retaOer  is  concerned, 
retail -price  maintenance  as  a  long-term 
measure  injuree  his  competitive  standing. 
High  margins  on  articles  sold  under  fair- 
trade  c-ntracts  already  have  enticed  the 
supermarket  and  other  large  distributive 
outlets  Into  the  retail  market  place  formerly 
occupied  by  the  small  merchant.  This  trend 
has  been  particularly  noticeable  In  the  drug 
field  where  studies  reveal  that  85  percent  of 
the  large  grocery  outlets  now  dispense  den- 
tif-loea.  certain  pharmaceuticals,  and  health 
and  beauty  aids  formerly  sold  primarily  In 
drug  stares.  The  magnttuoe  of  profits  guar- 
anteed by  fair-trade  contracts  covering  drug 
Items  have  made  up  for  lower  mark-ups 
demanded  by  competition  on  food  products 
and  have  converted  some  of  the  large  super- 
markets Into  ardent  advocates  of  fair  trade. 
This  leglslstlon  only  hastens  the  day  when 
numwous  small  drug  stares  will  lall  victim 
to  the  competition  at  large  supermarkets 
and  chain  stores. 

Conversely,  when  resale-price  maintenance 
contracts  fall  to  provide  for  adequate  profits 
on  the  retail  level,  the  small  retailer  Is  un- 
able to  estrlcate  himself  from  the  fair-trade 
price  equeeee.  In  periods  of  rising  costs  or 
tnllattonary  cycles,  the  laments  of  the  indi- 
vidual merchant  may  well  go  unheeded  by 
the  manufacturer  and,  as  has  recently  oc- 
curred in  certain  Instanoee.  bankruptcy  may 
threaten  hundreds  of  small  storekeepers 
throughout  the  country.  Retailers  have  been 
able  to  meet  this  problem  in  the  past  only 
by  acting  collectively  In  open  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  Impress  upon  large 
manufacturers  their  need  for  adequate 
mark-npe. 

Sven  when  prices  estsblished  by  the  manu- 
facturer under  resale-price  maintenanoe 
agreements  do  not  result  in  either  of  these 
dire  consequences,  the  very  fact  that  his 
prices  have  been  rigidly  established  at  the 
retail  level  prevent  the  small  merchant  from 
meeting  the  price  competition  offered  by  hla 
powerful  competitors — the  c^t^lns.  depart- 
ment stores,  and  mall-order  houses.  Again 
fair  trade  serves  only  to  fetter  the  small  and 
taidependent  retailer. 

With  tbeee  eonsequenoes  clearly  In  mind. 
It  Is  obvious  that  resale  price  maintenanoe 
results  In  transforming  Independent  busi- 
nessmen into  mere  condxilts  for  the  large 
manufacturers  of  fair-traded  mercbandiee. 
Thus,  concentration  of  economic  power,  loss 
of  economic  freedom,  and  restriction  of  com- 
petition Is  the  InevlUble  aftermath  of  resale 
price  maintenanoe  legislation. 

Already,  concentration  ci  economic  power 
In  principal  fair-trade  industries  such  as 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  small  arms,  sil- 
verware, pens  and  pencils,  and  electrical  ap- 
pliances is  high  according  to  flgtires  con- 
tained In  the  latest  census  of  manufacturee. 
In  many  of  these  sectors  of  the  economy, 
concentration  has  been  on  the  Increase 
within  recent  years  and  reliable  testimony 
Indicates  that  fair-trade  legislation  has  been 
of  substantial  assistance  to  this  growth. 
When  It  is  remembered  that  of  the  100  larg- 
est advertisers  in  the  United  States,  through 
varloTis  media,  more  than  half  fair-trade 
some  or  all  of  their  products.  It  becomes  evi- 
dent how  fair-trade  legislation  succors  big 
business  rather  than  small,  promotes  the 
growth  of  monopoly  power,  and  relegates  the 
Independent  merchant  to  a  humble  and  sub- 
servient position  in  our  economy. 

Ssstdss  promoting  the  concentration  of 
eoooomle  power,  resale  price  maintenanoe 
egreemcnts  serve  as  Incentive  for  boycotts. 
Intimidation,  discrimination,  and  other  col- 
lective meastireB  problblted  by  tbe  antitrust 
laws.  Since  passage  of  the  Miner-Tydlngs 
amendment  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
brought  niuMTOUs  isncieertliigs  m  which  it 


was  charged  that  resale  price  maintenanoe 
agreentents  had  served  as  a  guise  for  Ulegal 
activities    In   restraint   of   trade.     Included 
were     indictments     against     the     Colorado 
Wholesale  Wine  and  Uquor  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Aaeodatlon  of  Retail 
Druggists,  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists 
Assoclstlon.   the   New  York  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  the  Record  Dealers  Associa- 
tion.    Resale    price   maintenance    has   also 
been  an  Important  factor  In  many  cases  in- 
stituted by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  list  of  manufacturers  who  have  been 
the  subject  of  coercion  under  fair  trade  Is 
long.    The  Pepsodent  Co.  was  the  victim  of 
a  campaign  by  retailers  to  put  Its  toothpaste 
under  the  counter  when  It  temporarily  aban- 
doned resale  price  maintenance  agreements. 
In  mcM«  recent  times,  the  editorial  poUciaa 
of  the  Luce  publications,  which  have  been 
deemed  inimical  to  fair  trade,  have  resulted 
in  an  Important  trade  association  notifying 
retailers  and  manufacturers  that  "Luoe  mag- 
aalne  yoxnr  enemies"  and  urging  them  to  re- 
frain from  selling  or  placing  advertisements 
In  lime  or  Fortune.     Currently,  a  cartocMi 
portraying  fair  trade  In  an  unfrlendlv  light 
has  resulted  in  an  organised  fvogram  of  re- 
taUatlon  among  goups  of  retaUers  to  cut 
prices  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

On  the  retail  level,  organised  pressing  baa 
been  placed  upon  independent  sellers  who 
have  not  cooperated  In  resale  price  mainte- 
nance programs.  Price-cutting  outlets  have 
been  persuaded  to  revise  their  poUdee; 
wholesalers  have  been  exhorted  In  trade  pub- 
lications to  boycott  retailers  who  refuse  to 
conform. 

These  and  other  Illegal  activities  in  re- 
straint of  trade  are  the  Inevitable  results 
of  resale  price  maintenance  agreements  no 
matter  bow  carefully  Congress  may  surround 
this  legislation  with  protective  safeguards. 
The  Department  of  JUstlcs  avers  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  fair-trade  con- 
tracts. If  examined  closely,  would  be  found 
to  contain  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
either  In  their  content,  their  execution,  or 
their  enforcement.  The  frankeet  proponenta 
of  fair  trade  themcelves  admit  that  resale 
price  maintenance  programs  cannot  work  ef- 
fectively unless  accompanied  by  collective 
action  among  retaUers  and  between  retaUers 
and  manufacturers. 

While  resale  price  maintenance  Injxu-es 
eompetitlon  and  promotes  the  concentration 
of  economic  power,  Its  most  Immediate  Im- 
pact is  felt  by  the  consumer.  Any  compari- 
eon  shopping  tour  wlU  readUy  disclose  the 
large  savings  which  can  be  had  on  pur- 
chases made  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  sgainst  those  made  across  ths  District 
line  in  tbe  fair-trade  Jurisdictions  of  Vir- 
ginia or  Maryland.  Numerotis  studies  have 
been  made  which  bear  these  conclusions  out. 
The  consiuier  wlU  no  doubt  be  stu^irised 
to  discover  that  Congrees  intends  to  prohibit 
efllcient  retaU  eetabllshments  from  reducing 
prices  on  his  waree.  It  wUl  also  certainly 
appear  anomalous  to  the  voters  of  tbe  United 
States  for  Congrees,  during  a  severe  infla- 
tionary period,  which  has  necessitated  rigid 
governmental  controls  to  prevent  prices  from 
going  up,  seriously  to  consider  leglslstlon 
which,  under  tbe  penalties  of  Federal  law. 
prohlMts  the  prices  of  many  important  com- 
modities from  coming  down. 

Niunerous  consumer  organisations  have 
testified  against  this  biU,  among  them,  no- 
tably the  CIO  on  behalf  of  labor,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  tbe  Na- 
tional Orange  on  behalf  of  fanners,  and  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for  the 
Amoiean  consuming  public. 

Tbere  has  been  no  showing  whatever  of 
the  exlttenoe  of  an  economic  situation  necee- 
sltattng  resort  to  such  a  drastic  remedy  ss 
fair-trade  legislation.  In  retail  sales  and  in 
number    of    retaU    outlets,    non-fair-trade 
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States  such  as  IClasourl  and  Texas  have  pros- 
pered equally  as  well  as — If  not  In  many  in- 
stances better  than— their  fair-trading  sis- 
ters. Retail  sales  in  fair-trading  outlets  such 
as  drug  stores  and  Jewelry  stores  have  In 
many  cases,  shown  substantial  increases  in 
the  months  subsequent  to  the  Schwegmann 
decision  as  compared  to  the  same  periods  of 
the  year  before  when  fair-trade  was  safely 
ensconced.  Despite  the  Schwegmann  deci- 
sion, which  declared  that  the  MUler-Tydings 
exemption  of  resale  price  maintenance  agree- 
ments from  the  antitrust  laws  did  not  per- 
mit the  binding  of  nonsigners,  1951  has  been 
a  banner  year  for  sales  of  many  fair-traded 
oonunoditles  and  much  optimism  exists 
among  industry  spokesmsn  for  a  repetition 
of  these  favorable  conditions  tn  1952.  Man- 
ufacturers of  fair-traded  commodities  have 
testified  frankly  that  they  were  unable  to 
say  that  they  would  suffer  through  lack  of 
fair  trade. 

True  enough,  competitive  evils  have  been 
ahown  to  exist,  both  in  fair-trade  and  non- 
fair-trade  jurisdictions,  but  remedy  for  these 
lies  not  in  exempting  resale  price  mainte- 
nance agreements  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
At  the  appropriate  time,  we  shall  advance 
what  we  consider  to  be  appropriate  legisla- 
tion designed  to  prevent  such  unfair-trade 
practices  as  "loss-leader"  selling  which  advo- 
cates of  fair-trade  claim  Is  the  evil  they  seek 
to  extinguish.  We  don't  believe  it  proper  to 
behead  our  economy  In  order  to  cure  the 
headache  of  loss  leaders. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  resale  price 
maintenance,  we  feel  that  this  legislation  as 
It  is  written  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Ex- 
tending the  provisions  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance agreements  made  pvirsuant  to  State 
law  so  as  to  bind  retailers  who  are  In  no- 
wise parties  thereto  lends  congressional  sanc- 
tion to  economic  servitude.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  declared  in  the  Schwegmann 
decision : 

"When  they  seek,  however,  to  impoce  price 
fixing  on  persons  who  have  not  contracted 
or  agreed  to  the  scheme,  the  situation  la 
vastly  different.  That  Is  not  price  fixing  by 
contract  or  agreement;  that  is  price  fixing 
by  compulsion.  That  is  not  following  the 
path  of  consensual  agreement:  that  Is  resort 
to  coercion."  Schweigmann  Bros.  y.  Calvert 
Corp.  (341  D.  8.  384.  388  (1951).) 

When  Congress  thereafter  makes  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  (as  It  does  In  sec.  (d)  of  H.  B. 
8925)    for  signers  and  nonsigners  of  resale 
price  maintenance  agreements  alike  to  vio- 
late State  resale  price  maintenance  laws  in 
Interstate    transactions,    it    Is    treading    on 
highly    dangerotis    constitutional    grounds 
Lending  Federal  sanction  to  the  enforcement 
of  retail  prices  fixed  by  manufacturers  may 
weUralse  the  question  of  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  legislative  powers.    To  afford  no 
procedural  safeguards,  such  as  appeals,  hear- 
ings and  submissions,  to  those  affected  ad- 
versely by  resale  price  maintenance  agree- 
ments appears  to  violate  our  fundamental 
due  process  procedures  applicable  to  all  ad- 
ministrative determinations.     That  no  ade- 
quate standards  are  CDtabliahed  for  assuring 
a  fair  return   to  the  retailer  whoce  selling 
prices  are  fixed  without  his  concent  under 
resale    price    maintenance    contracts    could 
legitimately  be  said  to  deprive  him  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.    The  con- 
fusion in  this  statute  as  to  which  State  law 
la  applicable  to  interstate  transactions  may 
well   render   the  statute   unconstitutionally 
void  for  vagueness. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  Congress 
may  constitutionally  encumber  interstate 
commerce  at  Its  pleasure,  we  may  aloo  seri- 
oucy  question  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in 
damming  the  channels  of  Interstate  com- 
merce with  exactly  those  obstructions  which 
the  States  themselves  are  conctltutlonally 
prohibited  from  erecting.  We  can  see  result- 
ing from  this  type  of  legislation  only  a  morass 
of  chaos  and  confusion. 


Efforts  To  Control  Iliicit  Intematioul 
Tradt  in  Narcotict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  wrw  Tosx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATiyB 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.   Speaker,   there  la 
appended  a  letter  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  February  29.  1952,  which  fol- 
lows my  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  31,  1952,  pages  724 
and  725.  on  the  same  subject.     It  is  by 
now  becoming  clear  that  the  very  basis 
of  the  narcotics  trade  is  the  illicit  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  narcotics  from 
overseas.     This   trade  relates  not  only 
to  illicit  entry  from  Italy  but  also  from 
other  countries  in  the  Par  East  and  the 
Middle  East.    Together  with  other  mem- 
bars  I  brought  these  facts  forcibly  to 
the    attention    of    the    Department    of 
State  and  measures  are  now  in  process 
in  an  effort  to  control  this  illicit  inter- 
national traffic.    Our  Ocvemmcnt  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  dry  up  the  illicit  entry 
of    narcotics    into    the    United    States 
which,  based  upon  previous  experience, 
would  deal  a  death  blow  to  the  whole 
narcotics    trade     within     the    United 
states.     Mere  enlightened  measures  for 
treatment  of  addicts  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emrient  and  the  States,  stricter  penal- 
ties upon  those  who  promote  this  trade— 
eopeclaliy  the  higher-ups — and  vigorous 
and  honest  law  enforcement  are  all  hav- 
ing their  effect.    The  greatest  Slow  to 
the  shockingly  widespread  use  of  nar- 
cotics can  now  come  through  interna- 
tional action  to  dry  up  the  sources.    It 
is  vital  that  the  Department  of  State 
continue  to  push  this  effort  vigorously 
with  the  other  countries  concerned.     I 
urge  the  continuing  interest  of  Members 
as  being  enormously  helpful  In  this  re- 
gard: 

DCPA*TMKNT  or  STAT«. 

Washington.  February  29.  1952. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javpts, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Deab  Ux.  Javtts:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  February  20.  1952,  with  reference  to 
Illicit  trade  in  narcotic  drugs. 

With  respect  to  those  countries  other  than 
Italy  In  which  there  is  danger  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Illicit  trade,  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  danger  of  illicit  trade 
in  any  country  where  the  raw  materials  are 
produced  and  where  the  drugs  are  manufac- 
tured. In  particular,  the  principal  coun- 
tries where  the  iliicit  trade  exists  or  may  de- 
velop are  thooe  in  the  Par  East  and  in  the 
Middle  Bact.  Illicit  trade  has  been  continu- 
oucly  present  in  both  of  these  areas  for  many 
years,  but  has  steadUy  decreaced  both  in  total 
volume  and  in  extent  since  the  development 
of  international  cooperation  and  adoption  of 
national  measures  designed  to  bring  thi# 
trafflc  under  control. 

With  a  view  to  reducing  stUl  further  the 
Illicit  trade  as  well  as  preventing  its  ftirther 
development,  steps  have  been  proposed  by 
the  United  States  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  to 
obtain  stricter  enforcement  of  exljstlng  con- 
ventions, which  were  concluded  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Illicit  trafflc. 
Moreover,  other  governments  are  adopting 
additional  Internal  measvu-es  for  the  purpoae 


of  controlling  the  midt  traffic.    The  United 
SUtet  wUl  continue  its  effort*  both  in  the 
Commission    and    through    direct   contacts 
with  individual  govemmenu  to  strengtben 
the    control    meaaiires.     The    United    Statea 
will  also  continue  Its  efforts  to  obtain  an  In- 
ternational convention  to  limit  the  produc- 
tion of  narcotic  drugs  to  the  amounu  in- 
quired for  medicinal  and  scientific  purpoaea. 
TtM  exUting  domesUc  legUlauon  Is  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  iiUcit  trade.    The  re- 
cent act  of  Congreee  fixing  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  the  narcotic  acta  Is  expected  to 
strengthen   the  enforcement.     Tlie  «>»«Tti»*» 
International    conventions    provide    a    h%wtm 
tor  substantial  action  on  an  International 
baala  to  supplement  the  measiuw  Uken  by 
national  governments  to  suppress  the  illicit 
traffic   in    narcotic   drugs.     The   Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  has  given  extensive  study 
during  the  past  several  years  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  modem  treaty  which  would  con- 
solidate   existing    conventions    and    which 
would    provide   for    more   effective    interna- 
tlonal    controls.      As    indicated    above,    the 
United  States  U  pressing  for  the  inclusion 
of  provision*  in  thU  new  treaty  or  for  the 
adopuon  of  a  new  convention  to  Umlt  the 
production  of  narcotic  drugs.    The  problem 
however.  U  one  of  enforcement  rather  than 
Inadequate  legUlaUon.     It   U   believed  that 
more   effective   control   of   the   Illicit  trade 
might  be  obUined  by  increaalng  the  number 
of  enforcement  officers  rather  than  through 
the  adopUon  of  new  legislation. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  coop- 
erating with  the  Treasury  Department  In 
obtaining  international  action  through  the 
United  Nations  and  In  obtaining  the  coop- 
eration of  other  governments  for  the  piirpoee 
of  suppressing  the  illicit  trafflc.  I  shaU  be 
pleased  to  provide  you  with  more  specific  In- 
formation concerning  the  measurea  which 
are  now  being  taken  to  control  the  illicit 
trade  should  you  desire. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Jack  K.  McPall. 
A»*UUnt  Seeretmrjf. 
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Victory  for  DcfciM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OBCOON 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSEa«TATIW 

Thursday.  March  13.  1952 
Mr.  ANQELL.  Mi.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  Include  as  part 
of  thece  remarks  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Oregonian  in  its  issue  of 
March  6,  1952.  foUcwing  the  vote  In  the 
House  on  the  proposed  legislaUon  on  uni- 
versal military  training.  The  editorial 
entiUed  "Victory  for  Defense."  follows:' 

VXTOKT  roa  D0TK8S 

Rejection  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  universal  military  training  bUl  Is  a 
boon  to  national  defense  in  its  more  tirgent 
aspects.  The  UMT  measure.  If  implemented 
In  this  time  of  national  emergency,  would 
actually  handicap  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  in  their  primary  miaalons.  Approprla- 
tlons  would  be  drained  off  for  a  costly  train- 
ing program  with  no  direct  connection  with 
current  military  operations,  and  professional 
military  personnel  would  be  called  from 
precoing  assignments  to  provide  the  UMT 
training  cadre. 

Many  proponents  of  the  UMT  measure 
were  weU  aware  of  iu  faulu,  but  they  were 
wUUng  to  accept  It  as  half  a  loaf.  Our  view 
Is  that  it  was  worse  than  no  loaf  at  all.    In 


addition  to  hlnderlnf  the  military  in  Its 
more  eaeentlal  functions,  the  1952  model  of 
UMT  would  ooddle  trainees  In  an  organiza- 
tion separated  by  a  high  waU  from  the  real 
■quadrooms  and  would  require  only  a  token 
6-month  enrollment,  scarcely  enoxi^  time  to 
accompllah  the  paper  work  of  induction  and 
discharge. 

Ttols  to  an  appropriate  time,  however,  far 
A  word  of  warning  to  the  American  public. 
It  seems  tinlikely  that,  tn  tha  foreseeable 
future,  the  United  States  can  prudently  in- 
dulge itself  in  the  ituniry  of  unpreparednesa. 
So  long  as  Conununist  intentions  remain  ag- 
fiaalve.  the  Nation  must  remain  armed. 
And  even  In  the  atomic  age.  arms  require 
men.  It  is  logical  that  most  of  these  men 
should  oonte  from  among  those  who  have  at- 
tained manhood  but  who  have  not  yet  as- 
sumed the  burden  of  family,  oommunity,  and 
business  responsibilities— those  18  yean  of 
■fS  and  upward.  They  mtist  be  selected 
democratically.  They  shoxild  be  trained  in 
the  most  advanced  techniques  of  warfare  and 
survival. 

It  Is  Inevitable  that  any  such  training  pro- 
gram will  have  some  tmdsslrable  tspecti. 
There  wUl  be  raglmenutton.  There  wUl  be 
a  certain  strain  on  thoee  standards  of  char- 
acter and  behavior  which  have  been  set  ear- 
lier In  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  church. 
But  such  factors  cannot  safely  be  permitted 
to  bar  national  preparation  for  the  unpleas- 
ant realities  of  a  divided  world. 

VTben  actual  miUtary  manpower  needs  per- 
mit elimination  of  the  draft,  therefore,  the 
nation's  security  depends  upon  its  wllllng- 
&SSS  to  support  a  reasonable  program  for 
training  of  lu  young  men. 
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More  Abovt  More  Pay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  March  4.  1952 

Mr.  MX7LTER  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
my  colleagues  will  disagree  with  some  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing ed'torial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post  of  Pebruary  27.  1962. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who 
are  ready  to  concede  that  "some  legis- 
lators are  palpably  overpaid." 

I  have  already  heard  from  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  on  the  question  of 
an  Increase  of  their  salaries.  In  the 
poll  I  conducted,  they  voted  3  to  1  In 
favor  of  it. 

This  being  an  election  year,  let  me  re- 
mind them  that  they  will  not  be  voting 
to  Increase  their  own  salaries,  but  those 
of  their  successors. 


Mobs  Pat   Micrt  Meam 


PX.AT 


On  many  days  of  the  week  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  receive  dishonorable  men- 
tion In  this  space.  Nothing  has  happened 
In  the  last  34  hours  to  revise  our  belief  that 
Senator  McCaktrt,  Republican,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, never  belonged  In  what  Is  now  laughing- 
ly called  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  st  the  risk  of  shocking 
some  of  our  congreesional  adversaries,  we 
urge  a  moderate   increase  In  congressional 

p«y- 

We  concede  that  some  legislators  are  pal- 
pably overpaid:  but  we  think  the  {general 
level  of  oongreeslonal  life  might  be  dramatl- 
«lly  lifted  if  the  wages  were  better.  The 
for  a  congreesional  pay  Increase  was  ef- 


fectively stated  by  OabaU  Phinipi  in  iu% 
Sunday's  Times  magazine.  Senate  and  House 
Members  both  receive  $12,600  a  year,  plus  a 
Sa,500  accountable  expense  fund,  wiilch  can 
hardly  be  called  a  sweatshop  standard.  But 
this  stipend  must  be  weighed  against  other 
facts.  Most  legislators  are  forced  to  maintain 
dupUcate  residences — in  Washington  and 
their  home  towns.  They  have  to  go  through 
some  motions  of  social  life,  Including  the 
entertainment  of  sealous  constituents.  In 
many  cases  they  are  also  forced  to  pay  a 
substantial  part  of  their  own  champaign  ex- 
penses. 

Some  hit  the  lecture  circuit  for  extra  cash, 
thereby  distracting  themselves  from  the  busi- 
ness of  Government.  Others  may  yield  to 
baser  temptations,  such  as  the  little  kitchen 
conveniences  that  corporate  lobbies  can  pro- 
vide. Unhappily,  few  statesmen  have  chosen 
to  grapple  with  the  high  cost  of  congressional 
living  by  seeking  more  effective  price  con- 
trols: but  that's  another  story. 

In  a  well-ordered  world  legislators  might 
be  paid  according  to  the  diligence  of  their 
labors.  Such  a  merit  system,  however, 
hardly  seems  feasible  at  this  Juncture. 

Since  a  pay  boost  seems  to  be  a  subject 
on  which  many  Congressmen  are  remarkably 
shy,  we  propose  that  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease be  fixed  by  the  Wage  StabillBatlon 
Board  and  that— despite  Dlxiecrat  protests— 
the  raise  be  apportioned  equitably  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 


Ovr  Cmutry:  Yomn  and  Hiao 

EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAuroairiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13. 1952 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  talk  by 
Mr.  Charles  Randolph  Tyson  before  the 
ladies  of  the  Twenty-fourth  District,  De- 
partment of  California.  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  February  12,  1952.  in  Los  An- 
geles: 

Good  evening  to  you  all;  President  Taney. 
distinguished  guests,  sisters  of  the  auxiliary, 
Americans  all;  I  come  before  you  as  a  com- 
rade of  S3  years  continuous  service  in  the 
American  Legion  in  behalf  of  all  veterans, 
their  famUies  and  dependents,  with  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  problems  of  the  dis- 
abled. During  my  many  years  of  contact. 
I  have  been  able  to  experience  and  know 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  average 
veteran  toward  not  only  the  ]x>licies  of  the 
Legion,  but  their  interest  and/or  lack  ot 
it  in  the  affairs  of  our  Government.  Dur- 
ing these  past  33  years  I  have  made  a  study 
of  legislation — ^National.  State,  and  ideal,  and 
this  study  has  given  me  cause  for  deep 
concern,  because  ths  average  veteran  and 
citizen  have  shown  such  complete  apathy 
and  indifference  to  the  futvu^  of  thlB  great 
country  of  o\irs  that  It  frightens  me.  I 
doubt  whether  there  Is  in  the  entire  Legion 
a  stronger  advocate  of  the  auxiliary  than 
myself.  I  recall  vividly  the  year  of  1034 
when  the  American  Legion  went  before  the 
Arierican  people  in  behalf  of  its  child-wel- 
fare endowment  fund.  As  one  of  the  na- 
tional 4-mlnute  speakers.  I  stressed  the  pro. 
gram  before  many  assemblages  in  numerous 
theaters  throughout  the  East.  At  that  time 
otir  goal  was  for  $5,000,000  and  it  was 
achieved.  The  responsibility  for  the  carry- 
ing  out   the   provisions    of   this  campaign 


rested  largely  upon  the  capable  shoulders 
of  the  Legion  auxiliary.  How  weU  you  have 
carried  on  this  great  work  Is  beet  exempli- 
fled  in  Its  results.  Since  the  creation  of 
the  endowment  more  than  $90,000,000  hM 
been  expended  In  behalf  of  caring  for  and 
educating  thousands  of  children  of  deceased 
and  disabled  veterans.  Your  nximerous  good 
deeds  diirlng  the  years  are  too  manifold  to 
set  forth  here.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
guUd  the  Illy,  and  all  I  can  say  at  this  time 
Is  carry  on  and  God  bless  every  one  of  you. 
In  my  talk  tonight.  I  expect  to  mlnoe  no 
words.  I  wlU  can  a  spade  a  spade,  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  With  thoee  in- 
troductory remarks.  I  will  now  come  to  the 
meat  of  my  subject— oxir  ooimtry— yo\irs  and 
mine. 

Fellow  Americans:  Today  Is  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  outstanding  champion  of 
hiunan  rights,  exponent  of  sympathetic  con- 
sideration for  the  vanquished,  whose  mind 
and  soul  were  of  the  greatest.  In  his  second 
inaugural  address,  March  4,  1868.  the  last 
paragraph  Is  a  lasting  memorial  to  a  truly  " 
great  man.    He  said — 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  In  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  as  strive  on  to 
finish  the  woric  we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  woimds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and 
his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  aU  nations." 

How  true  today  are  the  words  of  that  great 
man,  and  how  well  you  ladles  are  carrying 
out  his  plea  in  caring  for  the  wounded,  his 
widow  and  orphan  has  been  brought  out  in 
my  Introductory  remarks. 

Again  this  month  we  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  our  greatest  American — the  father  of 
our  country — George  Washington.  At  this 
point  I  wotUd  like  to  caU  to  yoxir  attention 
a  part  of  his  remarks  during  his  Inaugural 
address  to  the  Congress.  In  New  York  City, 
on  April  30,  1789.  Heed  well  these  words, 
fellow  Americans,  as  they  are  such  that  could 
well  be  foUowed  by  any  who  would  aspire  to, 
or  presently  attain  the  exalted  ofBce  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.    He  said 

"In  these  honorable  qualifications,  I  behold 
the  surest  pledges,  that  as,  on  one  side,  no 
local  prejudices  or  attachments,  tko  separate 
views,  nor  party  animosities.  wUl  misdirect 
the  comprehensive  and  equal  eye  which 
ought  to  watch  over  this  great  assemblage 
of  communities  and  interests;  so  on  another, 
that  the  foundations  of  our  national  policy 
will  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  private  morality;  and  the  preemi- 
nence of  free  Government  be  exemplified  by 
all  the  attributes  which  can  win  the  affec- 
tions of  its  citisens.  and  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  world." 

My  frtends.  what  would  those  two  grest 
men  say.  were  they  alive  today  and  witnessed 
the  to^nds  and  Ideologies  permeating  the 
minds  and  hearts  and  actions  of  the  present- 
day  citlaens  of  their  beloved  country?  Could 
they  reconcile  themselves  to  the  dangers  of 
Government  encroachment  upon  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  States  and  citizens? 
They  would  be  amaeed  at  the  apathy  of  the 
citizens  toward  excessive  taxation,  restric- 
tion of  liberties,  and  of  Congress  and  State 
governments  abrogating  their  rights;  there- 
by placing  undue  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government.  They  would  be  shocked 
to  know  that  the^untry  Is  In  the  hands  of 
b\u«aucratlc  octroi,  and  that  rule  is  by 
dlrecUve,  rather  ^an  by  law.  They  would 
be  flghUng  mad  to  ^^d  out  that  the  Consti- 
tution they  created  and  fought  to  maintain 
was  considered  outmoded.  Were  they  to  sit 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  they  would  note  the 
absence  of  statesmen  and  wise  legislators. 
They  would  see,  instead,  too  many  so-called 
"representatives  of  the  people  whose  aUe- 
glance  is  to  some  political  or  labor  boss,  rath- 
er than  to  the  country  they  have  sworn  to 
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protect  against  any  and  all  who  conspire  to 
destroy  It."  Yes,  above  all  else  they  were  real 
Americans. 

Last    month.    January    17,    was   the   two 
hundred  and  forty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  America's  great- 
est master  of  statecraft  and  diplomacy,  fore- 
most champion  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment.   We  honor  his  memory  as  a  patriot 
of  American  Independence,  and  a  great  bene- 
factor of  mankind.     He  was  a  man  of  innu- 
merable accomplishments.    Although  a  man 
of  peace,  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  defense.    He  was  the  only  man  of  the 
founding  fathers  who  had  the  distinction  of 
signing  all  four  documents  of  our  freedom: 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Treaty 
of  Alliance  with  Prance,  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  England,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States.     On    leaving    Independence 
HaU.  January  17,  1787— Franklin  was  asked. 
"What  have  we  got?"    He  replied.  "We  have 
a  Republic.  U  we  can  keep  it."    It  is  well 
to  bring  forth  at  this  time  the  fact  that  of 
the  56  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  39  men  who  signed 
the  Constitution,  all  mutually  pledging  their 
sacred  honor — not  one  of  them  ever  fell  from 
grace.     Each  remained  true  to  his  pledge  in 
his  public  and  private  life  to  the  end  of  his 
days.     Such  were  the  manner  of  men  who 
founded    this    country.    Flashing    through 
your  minds  Instantly  would  be  the  term* 
such  as  stalwart,  self-reliant,  independent, 
sturdy,    passionate   patriots,   and   above   all, 
great  statesmen.     My  friends,  what  kind  of 
an  American  are  you? 

Today  there  la  urgent  need  for  the  kind 
and  type  of  fighting  Americans  that  built 
this  country  up  to  its  present  stature  in 
world  affairs.  Men  and  women  who  are  pas- 
sionately patriotic,  inspired  with  the  love 
of  country  far  and  above  any  political  afllil- 
atlon,  or  self-aggrandizement.  Today,  what 
we  need  is  not  more  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, but  more  solid  Americans,  not  afraid 
to  speak  their  minds  when  they  see  danger 
ahead.  More  virile  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, willing  to  forget  little  local  problems, 
compromises,  and  trading  for  political  advan- 
tage: who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  against  giving  away  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  Congress,  upon  any 
phony  or  manufactured  crises.  Men  who 
will  demand  that  the  people  be  told  the 
truth,  and  who  will  not  rest  until  theirs 
and  the  people's  demands  are  met.  We  look 
In  vain  for  that  type  of  man.  He  seems  to 
be  the  vanishing  American. 

WHAT    IS    THI   KXSPONSIBIIJTT    OT    TH«    WOICCN 

or  AiczaicA? 
My  foregoing  remarks  pertained  to  the  per- 
formance ai  d  attainment  of  men  mostly. 
When  I  asked,  "What  kind  of  an  American 
are    you?"    I    definitely    meant    to    include 
women.    August  20,  1920,  was  a  great  day  for 
the  women  of  America.     That  is  the  day  the 
nineteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  made  part  of  the  Constitution,  giving 
suffrage  rights  to  women.     It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary   to    report    that   the   res\ilts   so   far 
have   been   most  unsatisfactory,  insofar   as 
real  action  on  the  part  of  women  in  the 
affairs  of  Government  are  concerned.    The 
voting   record    has    be«n    exceptionally    bad. 
The  power  that  women  could  wield  is  enor- 
mous if  they  would  but  use  it.    It  would  go 
a  long  way  In  straightening  out  the  mess  the 
country  now  finds  itself  in,  what  with  dis- 
honesty, graft,  corruption  In  high  places  run- 
ning rampant.     My  hat  is  off  to  one  estima- 
ble lady.  Miss  Vivian  KeUems,  of  Connecti- 
cut, for  the  marvelous  fight  she  is  putting  up 
against  restrictive  taxation.     Her  organiza- 
tion, the  Liberty  Belles  and  its  counterpart, 
the  Liberty  Boys,  is  a   valiant  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Ladies  of  the  auxiliary,  I  do  not  doubt  for 
one  moment  yoiu-  intense  Americanism  and 
patriotism.    I  know  that  in  your  hearts  you 
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are  all  loyal  Americans,  and  that  by  obeying 
the  laws,  paying  your  taxes,  participating  in 
your  Legion  activities,  you  feel  that  you  are 
doing  your  part  as  proper  citizens.  But  be- 
lieve me,  your  country  needs  raorv  than  that 
of  you  today.  She  needs  your  active  support. 
Your  fighting  spirit.  Time  and  again  we 
men  have  been  reminded  that  we  should 
never  underestimate  the  power  of  a  woman. 
That  Is  the  fundamental  truth.  May  I 
therefore  address  myself  not  to  your  beauty, 
nor  your  youth,  but  to  your  power — your 
political  power,  which  I  believe  you  under- 
estimate, and  your  creative  power  which  can 
turn  stalemates   into  victory. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  how  many 
women  are  in  Congress.  There  are  11.  In 
the  Senate— United  States  Senator  MAtOAaET 
Chasx  Smftb  from  Maine.  In  the  House, 
the  Representatives  are:  Indiana,  Oxen.  M. 
Hasocn;  Massachusetts.  &>rrB  Nouxsk 
Rogers;  Utah,  Riva  Beck  Bosone:  New  York, 
ICATRAxim:  St.  Oxoacx:  Ohio,  Fkances  P. 
Bolton;  Illinois,  Maxguexttz  Stttt  Cht7«ch; 
New  York.  Edwa  F.  Kjxlt;  Michigan.  RtrrH 
Thompsok;  Pennsylvania,  Vexa  Bucbakan; 
West  Virginia.  Elizabeth  Kmm. 

Year  by  year,  slowly  but  surely,  since  wo- 
men first  gained  siiffrage,  the  power  of  the 
female  vote  has  been  a  telling  one.  But  it 
Is  not  being  used  in  the  right  direction.  A 
few  minutes  a  week,  on  the  telephone  and 
you  can  get  information  about  the  worth- 
whlleness  of  candidates  for  oflBce.  and  legis- 
lation that  affect  the  very  lives  and  liberties 
Of  yoiu-selves  and  families.  Taxes  affect  us 
all.  There  are  close  to  18,000,000  women 
workers  in  the  United  States.  Women  con- 
trol approximately  85  percent  of  all  the 
money  directly  or  indirectly,  through  pur- 
chasing power,  savings.  Insurance,  etc.  They 
are  less  influenced  by  thoughts  of  personal 
gain  and  can  do  much  in  shaping  the  minds 
of  the  male  members  of  the  family  toward 
establishment  of  good  government.  Espe- 
cially is  it  true  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional women  of  the  country.  It  goes  also 
for  the  women  engaged  in  organizational 
work.  They,  more  than  the  average  house- 
wife, are  in  a  position  to  see  and  understand 
the  workings  of  the  Government;  Its  ex- 
orbitant taxes,  its  restrictions  upon  busi- 
ness, and  its  bvireaucratlc  controls.  I  could 
go  on  for  a  long  time  giving  you  facts  and 
figures  setting  forth  your  potentUl  strength, 
most  of  which  you  already  know. 

WHAT  IS  TOtrm  VOTINO  RECORD?     (»0«  TOUB 

sxBioirs  thuocxho) 
The  voting  record  of  the  past  few  years  Is 
alarmlnj,.  Only  a  smaU  majority  of  the  eli- 
gible voters  have  exercised  their  precloiis 
franchise  of  the  free  and  secret  ballot  at  elec- 
tion time.  Why  don't  people  vote?  Some 
are  too  lax  and  Indifferent.  Yet  they  are  the 
first  to  complain  about  how  the  Government 
Is  being  run.  They  loee  their  right  to  criti- 
cize. Some  others  say  there  is  no  differenc* 
In  the  political  parties,  so  what  is  the  use. 
Maybe  there  would  be  a  bigger  difference  if 
you  who  give  that  excuse  would  vote.  Here 
are  some  facts  that  give  cause  tot  deflnit* 
concern : 

1.  Automobile  dealers,  whom  you  would 
expect  to  have  a  vital  interest  in  political 
affairs;  87^  percent  of  them  are  either  too 
busy  or  not  Interested  enough  to  vote,  and 
21  percent  were  not  even  registered. 

2.  Members  of  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
whom  you  would  expect  to  be  interested  in 
good  government;  24  57  percent  were  not 
sizfllciently  interested  to  exercise  their  fran- 
chise, and  19.35  percent  of  the  members 
were  not  even  registered. 

3.  Clergymen,  who  influence  the  majority 
of  our  people;  32  percent  of  them  did  not 
vote  in  the  1948  Presidential  election,  and 
27  >^  percent  were  not  registered. 

4.  Independent  grocers,  who  are  the  very 
grass  roots  of  our  democracy:  87  percent  of 
their   memt>ership   could    not    be    bothered 


about  voting,  and  32  percent  are  not  ns- 
Istered.  ^ 

6.  Doctors:  They  are  so  much  disturbed 
about  the  possibilities  of  socialized  medicine: 
20  percent  stayed  away  from  the  polls,  and 
15.82  percent  are  not  registered. 

6.  Rotary  and  Kiwanls  senrlce  clubs 
throughout  the  Nation,  have  been  outstand- 
ing in  their  civic  betterment  work;  yet  14 
percent  have  not  voted  and  nearly  10  percent 
are  not  even  registered. 

7.  Independent  druggists:  2«.«7  percent 
did  not  vote  and  23^  percent  are  not  even 
registered. 

8.  School  teachers:  Here  Is  something 
startling.  A  group  which  has  the  serloxis  re- 
sponslbUity  of  leadership  and  of  moulding 
public  opinion,  through  the  medium  of  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment,  yet  11^  percent 
did  not  vote  and  nearly  7  percent  are  not 
registered. 

(The  foregoing  figures  are  from  the  Cow- 
oaxsanoNAL  Record  of  April  4,  1950.) 

Our  heritage:  Fellow  countrymen  and 
women,  our  country  was  conceived  and 
founded  in  the  days  and  the  time  when 
kings  and  emperors  ruled  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world;  ruled  oppressively  and 
millions  of  the  pM>plM  of  the  earth  were 
slaves  living  In  poverty  and  great  distresa. 
A  few.  a  comparatively  small  number  of  tiM 
early  settlers  of  the  colonists  objected  to  the 
philosophy  of  taxation  without  represent*, 
tlon.  This  they  contended  was  tyranny,  so 
tea  was  dumped  Into  Boston  Harbor.  Thus 
began  the  Revolutionary  War,  fought  bit- 
terly against  the  greatest  power  In  the  world 
at  that  time.  In  the  end  came  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  creation  ot 
the  greatest  document  of  all  time — the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

How  we  have  prospered  and  grown,  but 
alas,  how  we  have  degenerated.  Where  are 
an  the  great  patriots  of  the  early  days? 
Where  are  our  great  leaders  today?    Patrick 

J*'^?-"!^  "°'''*  "•  "'"^  o'  81»«  nie 
death."     Where  U  that  spirit  now?     All  we 
have  left,  except  for  a  few.  are  a  bunch  of 
cheap  poiltlcUns  who  would  sell  their  souls 
for  a  dollar.      The  only  truly  great  soldier 
and  statesman.  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur.  has  been  repudiated  and  fired 
because  he  dared  to  speak  out  when  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.     He  was  not  discharged 
by  our  Congress,  but  by  one  little  man  who 
Is  trying  to  be  king.     One  lltUe  man  who 
takes  unto  himself  aU  the  authority  of  a 
despot,  and  who  puU  up  his  authority  and 
Judgment  on  all  matters,  sends  our  young 
men    to    die    on    foreign    battlefields,    in    a 
war  which  he  started,  to  suffer,  bleed    and 
die  without  knowing  the  cause  or  reason.     A 
little   man   who  condones  the   acta  of  the 
grafters  and  pardons  the  criminals  who  were 
buddies    in    the    Infamous    Pendergast    ma- 
chine.     Citizens  of  America,  Congrewmen. 
Senators,  and  all  the  other  representaUvsa 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
I  don't  care  a  continental  what  your  political 
faith    may    be— Republican.    Democrat,    or 
what  have  you— must  we  sit  Idly  by  and  let 
our  count;  y  go  down  to  rtilnaUon  and  bank- 
ruptcy?    What  kind  of  an  American  are  you? 

I.*T  us  FAC«  SOMB  FACTS 

Dur.ng  the  last  30  years,  we  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  poured  out  dose 
to  •200.000.000.000  (that  Inconceivable  sum) 
to  foreign  countries  In  various  kinds  of  aid. 
exclusive  of  the  lives  of  our  honored  dead, 
and  the  disablement  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  war  veterans.  All  this  chasing 
peace,  freedom,  and  democracy  for  all  of  the 
world's  citizens,  plus  the  establishment  of 
numeroxis  commissions,  international  h^w^t 
monetary  funds,  United  Nations,  and  other 
alphabetical  componenta  too  numerous  to 
mention.  After  each  effort,  piling  cost  upon 
cost,  tax  upon  tax.  duplication  upon  duplica- 
tion, we  find  ourselves  more  deeply  mired 
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tn  the  mud  ot  diplomatic  stupidity  and  chi- 
canery. Our  enormous  cootributions  have 
produced  no  worth-while  resulta,  only  more 
misery  and  the  hatred  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  osr  aK&ATiosnsac 

Let  us  once  and  for  all  aqueleh  the  errone- 
ous impression  that  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper.  Frankly,  our  brothers  don't  want 
keepers.  They  want  suckers,  and  we  win 
every  prize  in  the  book  on  being  the  world's 
prime  sucker.  I'm  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  being  called  an  Isolationist.  This  is  a 
phony-boloney  phrase  that  has  scared  the 
dayllghta  out  of  too  many  millions  of  fine 
Americans. 

Let  me  get  this  to  you  crystal  clear.  I  am 
a  nationalist  with  a  passlonste  love  for  my 
country — these  wonderful  United  States.  Is 
that  anjTthlng  to  be  ashamed  of?  I  have 
no  apologies  to  make  to  any  other  country, 
or  to  the  intamatlonalista  In  this  country, 
because  I  conalder  the  welfare  of  my  country 
above  all  others.  For  150  years  we  got  along 
beautifully.  We  prospered  and  were  re- 
spected, because  we  followed  the  advice  of 
George  Washington,  to  keep  away  from  en- 
tangltng  aillanoes  and  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  all  nations.  Experience  is  the 
best  teacher — and  we  are  finding  out  now 
what  I  have  real  toed  and  stat^  aD  along — 
that  when  it  eomee  to  appreciaUon  for  all 
the  things  we  have  done  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  at  great  sacrifice  to  ourselTes  and 
our  national  economy;  when  we  cry  out  for 
help  In  fighting  thetr  fight,  what  do  we  find? 
Korea  has  given  us  the  answer,  and  a  ter« 
rlble  one  It  is.  We  Americans,  if  we  stay  in 
our  own  back  yard  and  ^rlsh  to  mind  our 
own  bustneas.  we  are  called  isolatlonlsta. 
But  let  us  txim  the  table  around.  Show  me 
one  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
that  does  not  look  after  Ita  own  interesta 
first  and  forenxiet.  and  Jealously  guards  what 
It  calls  lU  sovereign  righU.  Oh.  no;  not 
dear  old  Amertea — we  have  to  mother  the 
worid.  Pay  Ita  bills,  fight  ita  battles,  givs 
ur.til  it  hurta. 

"Breathes  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land  I 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  t\imed. 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go.  mark  him  well; 
Ftor  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  hie  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim — 
Despita  those  titles,  power  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  In  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And.  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 

America  has  a  great  heart.  Along  with 
most  Americans,  I  believe  in  helping  relieve 
the  suffering  of  peoples  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible.  I  have  no  antipathy  toward 
other  nations  and  peoples.  I  do  despise  and 
abhor  tyrants  of  any  ilk;  be  they  called  com- 
missar, emperor,  mikado,  king,  president, 
labor  boss,  fuehrer,  or  11  duoe.  If  the  fore- 
going statementa  make  me  an  isolationist — 
then  brand  me  as  ooe.  and  I  will  proudly 
wear  the  brand  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

Ladles  of  the  Legion  and  guesta,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  recommend  for  your  re« 
reading  and  deep  thotxght  a  few  outstand- 
ing documenta:  (1)  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, (2)  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  (8)  the  Bill  of  Rlghta,  (4)  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  and  (5)  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  first  three  lines  at  which 
are  as  follows: 

"For  God  and  countiT,  we  associate  our- 
eelvce  together  for  the  following  purposes: 
To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America." 


Heed  well  those  few  lines,  ss  they  merit 
your  serious  consideration  today.  Little  by 
little  Inroads  have  been  made  in  our  glorious 
Constitution.  Little  by  little  our  precious 
liberties  are  being  chipped  away.  Foreign 
Ideologies,  crackpot  one-worlders.  through 
the  medium  of  the  United  Nations,  and  with 
the  connivance  ot  the  pink-kneed,  pink- 
tinted  milksops  of  the  Stata  Department, 
plus  the  slimy  Intarnatlonal  bankers,  who 
cars  naught  for  the  country  if  only  they  can 
line  their  coffers  with  gold — all  of  that  ilk 
and  misguided  goody-goodys  are  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  sink  our  glorious  Republic  in  the 
mire  and  muck  of  Europe's  centuries-old 
hatreds.  My  friends,  there  is  a  way  out. 
Congressman  Oosdom  L.  McDonouch,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Introduced  a  resolution  that  merita 
your  attantlon  and  action;    here  it  is: 

"Rouse  Joint   Resolution   335 
•Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  effect  of  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreementa  upon  the  civil  rlghta 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
"Resolved  by  ".he  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   (two-thirds  of  eactt 
House  concurinff  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  he  valid  to  all  Intanta  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
leglatatures  of  three-fourths  ctf  the  several 
States: 

"ACncLS  — > 

"SscTTOK  1.  Treaties  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  and  Internation- 
al agreemenu  entered  into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stata  or  by  the  President  shall  be 
void  to  the  extant  that  they  abrogate  or  In- 
terfere with  any  of  the  rlghta  guaranteed  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"Sac.  a.  ThU  article  shaU  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  data  of  ita 
submission." 

This  resolution.  In  substance,  and  other 
similar  resolutions  have  been  approved  by 
the  California  Leglslature,  the  American  Le- 
gion, nearly  all  veterans  organizations  and 
patriotic  societies,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Tta  IcnJTAST   • 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  military  expert,  and 
strategy  is  not  in  my  line.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  I  challenge  the  right  of  an  inexperi- 
enced quasi -diplomat  and  his  band  of  little 
men  in  the  State  Department,  plus  the  big 
winds  of  the  U.  N.,  to  continue  to  endanger 
the  Uvea  and  successes  of  our  military  forces 
In  Korea  or  in  any  part  of  the  world,  by  mak- 
ing decisions  as  to  where,  when,  and  how 
battles  are  to  be  fought.  Our  forefathers 
must  be  turning  over  in  their  graves  with 
shame  because  of  the  pusillanimous  atti- 
tude of  our  so-called  leaders.  Those  of  you 
who  have  sons,  husbands,  or  other  relatives 
fighting  and  dying  on  foreign  soil,  what  do 
you  think  of  this  mess?  To  you  others.  Z 
say,  suppose  your  loved  ones  were  called 
upon  to  fight  and  die  for  a  nebulous  cause, 
bow  would  you  feel?  Let  me  say  here  and 
now  that  if  we  have  to  fight  Russia,  then 
let  us  do  it  on  our  own  and  with  such  other 
countries  as  are  willing  to  stand  beside  us. 
We  have  never  coveted  another's  possessions, 
and  with  God  on  our  side  we  have  always 
won  our  wars.  The  American  people  are  not 
afraid  to  fight  when  the  cause  is  Just  and  the 
fight  is  ours.  Our  boys  are  fighting  a  lost 
cause,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  because  the  politicians  say  this  Is  a 
diplomatic  war.  Our  generals  and  admirals 
are  silenced  and  are  frustrated,  t>ecause  If 
they  dared  to  speak  their  minds  they  would 


inciu-  the  same  fata  that  befeU  the  one  great 
general  who  could  have  brought  this  terrible 
thing  to  a  speedy  close.  Now  everyone  knows 
that  General  MacArthur  was  right  in  every- 
thing he  predicted. 

Once  again  I  say.  "Let  us  face  the  facta." 
It  is  a  fact  that  we  went  to  war  with  Ger- 
many in  1917  because  It  threatened  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  that  we  saved  Europe  and 
Great  Britain  at  great  cost  to  us  in  men  dead 
and  disabled,  plus  countless  billions  In 
money  and  property.  It  Is  a  further  fact 
that  we  engaged  in  World  War  n,  again 
against  Germany,  to  safeguard  the  world  for 
peace  and  democracy,  and  also  against  fas- 
cism and  shlntoism.  For  that  effort  we  enter- 
tained a  loss  of  dead  and  disabled  of  more 
than  1,000.(XX)  of  our  Armed  Forces,  plus  the 
enormous  cost  of  upward  of  (200.000,000,000, 
and  the  continued  stranglehold  upon  busi- 
ness by  directive  instead  of  law,  due  to  the 
fact  that  war  powers  granted  luder  the  stress 
of  war  were  not  relinquished,  under  the  con- 
stant creation  of  manxifactured  crises  and 
emergencies. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  both  those  wars  and  the 
subsequent  effort  by  this  country  to  endeavor 
to  find  a  way  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  world 
has  failed  miserably.     We  are  now  told  that 
we  stand  on  the  brink  of  another  war  more 
terrible  than  all  others.    Well  my  friends, 
whose  fault  is  it?    Surely  not  the  fault  of 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.     The  world 
has  never  witnessed  such  generosity,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  wUllngness  of  the  American 
people  to  be  taxed,  on  the  promise  that  If 
we  do  these  things,  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  do  ita  share  in  arriving  at  agreementa 
to  maintain  the  peace,  and  also  share  in  pre- 
venting any  nation  from  again  endangering 
that  peace.    The  foregoing  are  Indisputable 
facta.    The  fault  liee,  first.  In  the  fact,  that 
those  In  whom  we  trusted  our  affairs,  have 
faUed    us    miserably.     Secondly,    our    repre- 
sentatives   in    Congress,    too    often    playing 
politics,  neglected  to  carefTiily  safeguard  the 
prerogatives  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution.     Thirdly,  we  the 
people,  are  at  fault  in  not  demanding  that 
our     representatives     Jealously     guard     our 
rlghta.    We  have  allowed  them  Increased  sal- 
aries,  nontaxable  expenses,   assistants,   and 
assistanta  to  the  assistanta;  and  I  Include  in 
that  category  all  o.  the  Federal  offlclale  from 
the  President  down.    I  for  one  feel  that  it 
is  time  for  these  officials  to  start  working  for 
the  money  they  get,  and  stop  bellyaching 
about  how  much  work  there  is  to  do.    If 
they  would  stop  approprUting  for  all  the 
pork-barrel   agencies  and  commissions   and 
filling     the     CoNORzasioiTAL     Record     with 
speeches  pertaining  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  look  to  the  affairs  of  these  United 
States,  we  wouldn't  be  the  hell  of  a  mess 
as  stated  by  ovr  former  national  commander 
Erie  Cocke.     It  U  time  that  we,  all  of  us, 
start  asking  questions  and  demanding  an- 
swers—the right  ones.    Speak  up  America. 
I  am  sure  that  most  If  not  all  of  you  dear 
ladles  of  the  auxiliary  are  constantly  visiting 
the  hospitals,  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
the  wars'  disabled.    If  so  and  you  had  asked 
the  questions  I  have  of  the  boys  'back  from 
Korea,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  bad  them 
look  at  you  with  sorrowful  eyes  and  In  be- 
wilderment say,  "Why  did  this  thing  happen 
to  me?    What  am  I  fighting  for?"    The  poor 
kids,  and  most  of  them  are  kids.  Just  dont 
know.     Should  you  say.  "peace  and  democ- 
racy." why.   they  wouldn't  know   what  you 
are  talking  about. 

In  their  short  lifetimes  they  have  known 
nothing  but  war.  crises,  and  emergencies. 
For  the  past  20  years  this  country  has  been 
whipped  into  line  by  emergencies,  crises,  and 
kecurity  hysteria;  and  led  by  the  nose  by 
leaders  whose  lust  for  power  knew  no  bounds, 
and  who  held  in  contempt  the  so-called  com- 
mon man.  To  these  little  Caesars  the  Amer- 
lean  people  were  and  are  a  bimch  of  saps,  too 
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Ignorant  to  fight  for  their  rights,  and  mxwt 
be  told  what  to  do.  and  when  and  how  to 
do  n. 

Recently,  one  of  our  California  boys.  Sgt. 
Joseph  Rodrigues  of  San  Bernardino,  waa 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honcr, 
for  heroism  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  When  asked  about  his  heroic  ex- 
ploits he  modestly  remarked — "Some  of  my 
buddies  were  killed.  I  got  very  angry." 
That's  all  he  would  say.  I  say  to  you.  Ameri- 
cans all.  "Let's  all  get  angry,  damn  good  and 
angry,  and  throw  out  the  rascals  ruining  our 
beloved  country. 

1982 — THI  T«AH  OT  OCCISION 

Usually  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  It 
Is  the  custom  of  many  Individuals  to  make 
resolutions  to  guide  them  during  that  year. 
Let  UB  as  Americans  resolve  the  following: 

1.  That  we  rettorn  the  Government  to  the 
people,  and  turn  out  the  shady  politicians. 

a.  That  we  carry  this  police  action  to  a 
successful  flnisb  and  win  it  the  way  America 
always  wins  its  wars — with  victory  tempered 
with  mercy. 

3.  That  we  throw  out  the  pink-kneed 
•nobs  running  our  foreign  policy,  and  put 
in  some  two-flsted  red-blooded  Americans, 
that  will  treat  all  nations  with  fairness, 
firmness,  and  with  sympathy  for  their  prob- 
lems. But  above  all,  we  mxut  have  and  will 
demand  their  respect. 

4.  That  we  demand  of  our  legislators,  that 
they  refuse  to  go  along  with  any  more  in- 
creases In  taxes;  that  they  give  \u  full  meas- 
tire  of  work  and  less  talk  for  the  pay  they  get. 
and  that  they  attend  to  the  affairs  of  this 
country  first  before  giving  of  our  wealth  and 
•ubstance  to  the  Hottentots  and  pigmies  of 
the  world. 

5.  That  the  hidden  government  of  labor 
bosses  be  ousted  from  the  high  positions  they 
hold,  as  they  do  not  truly  speak  for  labor. 
That  no  special  favors  be  accorded  any  labor 
groups  to  the  exclusion  of  other  American 
enterprises. 

6.  That  the  promises  made  before,  during. 
and  after  the  wars,  to  our  veterans,  especially 
the  disabled,  be  fulfilled. 

7.  That  we  go  after  the  Communists,  with 
a  mighty  club  and  really  let  them  know  that 
we  m«an  business,  regardless  of  red-herring 
denunciations. 

8.  That  we  demand  the  Congress  to  take 
back  the  powers  It  so  foolishly  abrogated. 

9.  That  we  Impeach  those  Federal  Judges 
who  flaunt  the  Constitution  and  render  de- 
cisions that  would  deprive  one  citizen  of  his 
rights  thereunder.  Particularly  those  Judges 
appointed  for  political  favor,  without  regard 
to  aptness. 

10.  That  all  legislation  leaning  toward 
socialism  be  shelved  permanently.  That  the 
Government  return  to  the  States  their  vested 
rights  as  to  taxes  and  Government. 

11.  That  personnel  In  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment  be  reduced  by  a  flat  25  percent, 
and  the  celling  on  Federal  debt  be  not  in- 
creased. 

12.  That  we  stop  trying  to  be  the  world's 
leader,  supporter  and  fighter.  That  we  move 
out  of  the  misnamed  United  Nations,  mind 
our  own  business  and  stop  trying  to  make 
over  the  world  to  our  way  of  living  and 
thinking. 

13.  That  we  continue  congressional  inves- 
tigations into  graft,  corruption,  communism 
and  all  other  political  depredations,  and  not 
allow  any  outside  agency  to  take  over  and 
whitewash  the  wrongdoers. 

14.  That  we  get  out  of  Europe  and  bring 
our  soldiers  home  as  soon  as  possible.  That 
we  give  Russia  an  ultimatum  in  the  plain- 
est possible  language  to  lay  off  of  xxB,  and 
back  It  up  with  a  discontinuance  of  all  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  relations;  doing  the 
■ame  to  her  satellite  nations. 

15.  That  we  are  resolved:  that  our  next 
administration  will  be  an  honest  one,  made 
up  of  outstanding  America-loving  statesmen 


and  women  regrardless  of  political  aflUlatlon: 
and  that  we  are  further  resolved  to  go  to 
the  polls  at  the  next  election  and  vote  that 
way. 

Ladles  of  the  auxiliary,  at  Valley  Forge, 
the  great  captain  and  Father  of  his  Country, 
posted  his  order  of  the  day:  "Only  patriots 
will  be  put  on  guard  tonight."  The  night 
la  on  in  our  country  now.  The  brightness 
of  our  past  armistice  and  Its  heralding  of 
peace  to  come  forever  has  vanished.  We  are 
a  nation  in  mourning,  and  our  people  carry 
the  scars  of  three  bloody  wars.  The  burdens 
are  being  shifted  to  unborn  generations  who 
may  one  day  rise  up  and  curse  us.  Who 
Is  on  gtiard  In  the  citadels  of  o\ir  liberties; 
who  is  on  guard  in  the  counting  houses  of 
the  Republic? 

The  challenge  of  our  patriot  father  rings 
our  clear  In  our  night  of  gloom  and  shadows. 
Some  of  the  very  elect  are  deceived,  and  thla 
Nation  must  dig  deep  Into  the  souls  of  men. 
if  It  woiUd  live.  In  the  councils  of  the  Re- 
public strong  men  tremble  and  great  hearts 
are  terrified  and  afraid.  Can  there  be  found 
among  150.000,000  Americans,  men  unstained 
by  corruption  and  untainted  by  treason? 
Our  country  Is  being  betrayed  by  a  thousand 
foes;  yes.  tens  of  thousands  of  Communists, 
supporters  and  sympathiaera.  Sound  the 
alarm:  on  guard  America. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  mothers  found 
the  hope  that  their  sons  could  grow  to  man- 
hood and  live  to  strive  and  achieve.  That 
through  them  new  generations  would  be 
born.  But  their  hope  became  the  march  to 
the  grave.  In  the  depths  of  the  Coral  Seas; 
in  the  secret  places  of  the  Jungle;  on  dismal 
shores  and  on  windswept  plains  they  sleep. 
They  are  the  costly  sacrifices  laid  on  the 
altar  of  stupidity.  They  are  the  preciovis 
offering  thrown  to  the  dogs  of  war.  They 
are  the  young  and  fair.  Just  beginning  an 
upsurge  to  great  fulfillment  and  consumma- 
tion.    What  shall  compensate  them? 

One  question  that  knocks  at  the  door  of 
OUT  hearts  today  demands  an  answer.  It  is 
the  question  asked  by  the  prophet  Daniel: 
"Oh.  my  Lord,  what  shaU  be  the  end  of  these 
things?"  In  two  generations  three  wars 
have  come  upon  us.  The  cost  in  treasure 
would  ransom  10  empires  of  Caesar.  The 
cost  in  lives  would  populate  a  great  land. 
The  endless  march  of  the  maimed  of  body 
and  the  stricken  mind  presents  an  ever-dis- 
turbing picture.  Two  great  victories  won 
and  the  peace  lost.  The  peace  that  shaU 
come  cannot  be  won  in  cabinets  or  parlia- 
ments, but  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  Amer- 
ica. We  will  have  war  so  long  as  men  and 
women  accept  warmakers.  We  will  have 
confusion  and  fear  so  long  as  men  and  wo- 
men accept  the  authors  of  confusion  and 
fear.  This  Is  the  anniversary  month  of  the 
two  greatest  leaders  of  aU  time.  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  Let  us  make  this  day  a  new 
and  fervent  resolve  to  cast  out  the  enemies 
of  our  gloriovis  country  and  Its  immortal 
Constitution,  and  whatever  betides,  what- 
ever befalls,  let  us  dream  on.  and  dream  on 
forever  the  bright,  beautiful  dream  on  one 
of  the  great  unknown  dead  that  somehow, 
some  way.  and  some  day — 

"The  long  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  last 

lonesome    echo    of    the    bugles    long 

breathed  lay. 
Like  a  mighty  soul.  In  the  chariot  of  his 

trtiimph  hath  gone  their  heavenward 

way. 
A   solemn    hush   and   a   deep    world-wide 

silence  broods  o'er  the  strife  at  last. 
And  the  armaments  that  ehook  the  world 

beneath  them  dissolve  into  the  past. 
Like  vast  enginery  of  seme  appalling  vision 

of  world  wreck  and  despair. 
XMssolve  with  slow  eclipse  like  dread  transi- 
tion Into  the  infinite  air. 
And  leave  to  greet  the  astonished  gaae  of 

nations,  as  by  their  strife  upheaved. 
The  fairest  land  that  freedom  ever  smiled 

on  or  fantasy  conceived." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HIU 

or  Aij>a»iSA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  13. 1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  articb  written 
by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Jenlclns  entitled,  "Oil 
for  EducaUon— Schools  Need  Help— 
Here's  How  They  Can  Oct  It  Without 
Any  More  Taxes." 

The  article  appeared  in  the  January 
issue  of  Railway  Carmen  Journal,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen  of  America  and  in  a  number 
of  other  offlcial  Journals  of  railroad 
brotherhoods. 

The  article  urges  adoption  of  the  oU 
for  education  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Racoto. 
as  follows: 

On.  Toa  EopcATiOM — Schools  Nezs  hip 

Hsai's  How  THrr  Cam  Ost  It  Withoot 
AJfT  Moax  Taxes 

(By  Alber*.  H.  Jenkins) 

If  some  fabulously  rich  man  gave  bllUons 
of  dollars  to  help  America's  schools  and 
children,  newspapers  would  be  loudly  prais- 
ing him.  Everybody  would  be  saying:  "Isnt 
that  wonderful.  Now  we  can  relieve  the 
shortage  of  schools  and  teachers,  and  give 
our  youngsters  the  kind  of  education  they 
ought  to  have.  AU  this  without  paying 
more  taxes." 

Well,  a  very  rich  man  wants  to  do  Just  that. 
but  the  papers  are  not  praising  him  and 
most  people  hear  very  little  about  It,  That 
man  Is  Uncle  Sam.  He  can  provide  bUllons 
for  schooU.  colleges,  and  children,  without 
levying  a  cent  in  taxes.  Whether  be  wlU 
do  it  depends  on  Congress. 

That  may  seem  too  good  to  be  true,  and 
It  won't  come  true  If  the  oil  lobby  has  Its 
way.  but  here  are  the  facts: 

Under  the  ocean  bottom  off  the  coasts  of 
California,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  are  enor- 
mous deposiu  of  oil.  estimated  to  be  worth 
the  staggering  sum  of  $100,000,000,000  or 
more.  '^Ith  the  oil  Is  natural  gas,  worth 
more  billions. 

QtntsnoM  or  ooimat. 

Control  over  these  vast  resources  is  claimed 
by  the  governments  of  three  States,  on  one 
hand,  and  by  the  Federal  Government,  on 
the  other  hand.  The  Supreme  Court  niled 
three  times  that  the  control  belongs  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

That  did  not  suit  big  oU  companies,  which 
apparently  believe  they  can  get  a  better  deal 
from  the  State  governments  than  from  the 
Federal  Government.  So  the  powerful  oil 
lobby  got  busy,  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

lobby  propagandUts  told  the  people  of 
California.  Texas,  and  LoulsUna  something 
like  this:  "If  the  oil  companies  lease  thoee 
offshore  lands  from  your  State  governments, 
all  the  revenue  from  those  leases  will  go  to 
help  educate  the  children  of  your  State." 
ncrmoTTS  axAsoNs  nt  claims 

Naturally,  that  argument  impresses  many 
people  in  those  three  States.  What  Is  sur- 
prising, however,  to  that  many  public  officials. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  other  States 
also  take  a  stand  against  Federal  control. 
In  other  words,  they  are  for  depriving  theU 
own  people  of  a  share  of  the  vast  oil  revenues. 
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Why  do  they  take  that  strange  standf 
Tliere  can  be  only  one  answer — they  are  serr- 
Ing  the  oil  lobby. 

Of  course,  they  dont  admit  that.  They 
give  fictitious  reasons,  such  as  "States* 
rlghU."  They  aay  Uncle  Sam  Is  trying  to 
take  over  the  tldelands — the  ocean  bottom 
between  the  low  and  high  tide  lines.  If  Uncle 
Ssm  can  do  that,  they  assert,  he  can  also 
take  over  the  land  under  the  water  of  bays, 
lakes,  and  rivers  In  aU  the  States. 

That  claim  is  completely  falss.  The  Su- 
preme Court  speclficalTy  ruled  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  authority  over  the 
tldelands,  and  they  are  not  concerned  in  the 
dispute. 

The  dispute  Is  about  ths  off-shore  lands, 
from  the  low-tide  mark  on  out  under  the 
ocean.  Those  are  the  lands  the  Supreme 
Court  said  belong  to  Uncle  Sam.  The  oU 
lobby  deliberately  uses  the  misleading  term 
"tldelands"  to  confuse  people  and  drag  In 
the  States'  rights  issue. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  lobby  Jammed 
through  Congress  a  bill  to  overrule  the  top 
court  and  hand  the  off-shors  oU  lands  back 
to  the  three  State  govemmsnts,  which  iD*<«na 
to  the  oU  companies. 

rUVUAM  VROSS  "OITB-SWAT* 

ThU  "give-away"  bill  was  Tetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Last  year,  ths  lobby  put  the 
measure  through  the  House  again.  Then  the 
bill  went  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
headed  by  Senator  Joom  c.  OllAsoinnr, 
Democrat.  Wyoming. 

O'MAHoivrr  proposed  a  compromise  blU 
which  would  give  the  State  governments 
875-4  percent  of  the  royalty  revenues  from  the 
oil.  with  Uncle  Sam  getting  the  remaining 
62 ^  percent.  Uncle  Sam's  share  would  be 
put  into  an  eecrow  fund.  That  is,  the  money 
woxild  be  locked  up  until  Congress,  sometime 
In  the  future,  decides  what  to  do  with  it. 

O'Mabomst  took  a  clear  stand  against  the 
"gl^«-*way'  biU.  but  his  measure  did  not  go 
far  enough  to  suit  a  group  of  ao  Senate  pro- 
gressives, of  both  parties,  headed  by  Senator 
LisRa  Hnx,  of  Alabama. 

They  proposed  an  oU-for-educatlon  amend- 
ment which  would  do  two  things: 

First,  enlarge  Uncle  Sam's  share  of  the 
oil  revenues.  On  oil  from  the  low-tide  mark 
out  to  8  miles  into  the  ocean,  the  revenue 
split  would  be  the  same  s^  under  the 
O'Mahonzt  bill.  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  get  all  the  revenues  on  oil  from 
beyond  the  3-mlIe  line. 

Second,  Instead  of  locking  up  Uncle  Sam's 
share  of  the  revenues,  the  Hill  group's  bill 
would  have  the  Federal  Government  use  the 
money  to  help  scbooto  and  colleges  In  all  the 
States.  That's  why  It's  called  the  oU-for- 
cducatlon  bill. 


1 


paacKoxNT  roK  pusuc 

This  proposal  Is  nothing  untried  or  un- 
precedented. Eenator  Hiu.  pointed  out.  "It 
is  the  policy  Congress  followed  in  1862,  la 
the  law  which  esUbllshed  oiu  great  land- 
grant  colleges  by  giving  them  public  lands. 

"Applying  the  same  poUcy  to  this  great 
new  land  resource  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
would  be  like  placing  an  oil  well  on  every 
school  and  college  campus  in  America." 

Tlie  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association,  and 
other  leaders  of  organized  labor  are  strongly 
supporting  the  oU-for -education  bllL 

Parents  everywhere  know  how  badly  the 
schools  need  help.  They  are  so  overcrowded 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are 
going  to  school  In  two.  and  even  three, 
shifts  a  day.  In  other  words,  they  are 
getting  only  a  part-time  education.  Many 
school  buildings  are  ancient,  obsolete,  and 
unsanitary  flretraps.  Classes  are  even 
Jammed  Into  their  basements. 

There  is  a  great  shorUge  of  teachers  and 
many  are  quitting  their  Jobs,  largely  because 
of  low  pay. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  made  a 
Matlon-wlde  survey  of  schooU  and  published 
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a  long  report  which  Is  full  of  statements  like 
theeet 

SOUUUS  PLIORT  or  8CBOOLS 

The  schools  are  in  a  serious  plight.  Dan- 
ger signals  are  flying  everywhere.  Many  ad- 
Tanoes  are  being  swept  away.  Reports  all 
point  to  a  downward  trend.  Schools  are 
caught  in  a  pincers — between  rising  costs, 
lack  of  money,  and  the  resulting  shortage  of 
buildings  and  teachers. 

"The  tidal  wave  of  children  bearing  down 
on  our  schools  bids  fair  to  overwhelm  ua. 

"A  chUd  deprived  of  his  schooling  will  be 
unable  to  regain  the  years  lost—a  child  is 
six  only  once.  One  cannot  postpone  the 
growth  of  a  pupU." 

The  first  time  the  give-away  bill  passed 
the  House,  only  a  handfvU  of  Congressmen 
voted  against  It.  The  last  time,  about  12S 
said  "No."  That  showed  that  people  back 
home  were  learning  what  was  going  on  and 
were  beginning  to  protest  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

The  oil  lobby  wanted  to  put  the  bin 
through  the  Senate  before  any  more  people 
f^und  out  about  It.  So  the  lobby  put  the 
heat  on  the  Senate  committee.  By  a  vote  of 
7  to  4.  the  committee  rejected  the  oll-for- 
•ducation  amendment  and  nuhed  the  giva- 
away  measure  vo  the  Senate  floor. 

PXOPLX  MtTST  ACT  rSOBCFTLT 

To  block  It.  the  people  must  act  promptly. 
Do  you  want  your  children  to  share  In  a 
fabulously  valuable  natural  resource  which 
is  the  heritage  of  all  the  American  people— 
the  8100.000,000.000  offshore  oil?  Do  you 
want  more  money  for  your  schools  and 
teachers,  without  a  cent  of  added  taxes? 

Of  course  you  do.  So  write  your  Senator 
and  Congressman  and  tell  them  so.  There 
Is  no  time  to  lose. 

It  might  also  be  a  good  Idea  to  write  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  to  Senator  Hnx 
and  the  m«n  who  Joined  hin>  in  sponsoring 
the  oil-for-educatlon  bill.  These  Senators 
are:  Moass.  of  Oregon;  Tobxt.  of  New  Hamp- 
ahire;  Lanoes,  of  North  Dakota;  Aikxm,  of 
Vermont — Republicans;  and  the  following 
Democrats:  Douolas.  of  Illinois;  Benton,  of 
Connecticut:  Nxklt,  of  West  Virginia;  Spakx- 
ICAN.  of  Alabama;  HzrAtrvxa,  of  Tennessee; 
HuMPHaxT.  of  Minnesota;  Chavxz.  of  New 
Mexico;  Hemnimos.  of  Missouri;  Gn^LXTrx,  of 
Iowa;  Lehman,  of  New  York;  MtJisAT,  of 
Montana;  Moodt.  of  Michigan,  and  Fxjv- 
BSicRT,  of  Arkansas. 


Sing  Versus  Southwood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  SUTLER,  JR. 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  SITTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  "Sing 
Versus  Southwood."  from  the  pages  of 
the  Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph.  The 
editor  brings  out  a  very  iniix)rtant  point 
With  regard  to  democracy,  and  I  think 
the  editorial  bears  careful  reading  by  all 
of  us  who  believe  with  all  our  hearts  that 
democracy  is  the  answer  to  effective  gov- 
ernment among  men.  Here  we  see  that 
even  the  practice  of  democracy  can  be 
turned  to  antidemocratic  uses  and  we 
find  that  democracy  itself  is  not  enough 
but  requires  proper  usage  before  it  can 
bring  full  benefits. 

I  commend  most  hesurtily  the  vision 
and  foresight  of  the  editor  in  the  prepa> 
ration  of  this  thoughtful  editoriaL 


SiNO  VxasuB  SOUTHWOOO 

An  incident  took  place  in  the  San  Tnn* 
Cisco  area  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  put  Its 
finger  on  the  central  weakness  of  democracy 
more  vividly  and  precisely  than  aU  the  rant- 
Ings  of  aU  the  antidemocratic  tyrants  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  Incident  began  when  Sing  Sheng,  a 
United  States  educated  Chinese  decided  to 
buy  a  house  In  Southwood.  a  San  Francisco 
suburb.  Sing  soon  learned  that  some  resi- 
dents of  Southwood  did  not  want  him  and 
his  family  to  move  there  because  an  Oriental 
would  depreciate  property  values.  (And  of 
course  all  this  brotherhood  stuff  is  all  right 
untU  it  Interferes  with  property  values.) 

Up  to  that  point  the  story  waa  jvist  an- 
other sordid  example  of  racial  prejudice. 
But  Sing  Sheng  gave  it  a  new  twist.  He 
suggested  that  the  residents  of  Southwood 
vote  on  the  question  of  his  moving  Into 
the  community.  Southwood's  good  Ameri- 
can householders  stoutly  agreed.  The  vote 
was  taken.  The  result :  For  Sing.  28;  against 
his  moving  into  Southwood— 174. 

The  outcome  must  have  caused  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  moral  and  political 
schizophrenia  among  liberal  democrats. 
Here  was  democracy  at  work.  Sing  was  not 
kept  out  of  Southwood  by  some  wicked  mi- 
nority that  frustrated  the  will  of  the  people. 
In  this  particular  Instance  the  will  of  the 
people  unquestionably  favored  an  antidemo- 
cratic practice.  And  yet  the  only  criterion 
we  have  by  which  to  Judge  a  democratic 
action  Is  whether  or  not  it  reflects  the  wiU 
of  the  i>eople.  In  this  Instance  It  would 
have  been  distinctly — and  Ironically — anti- 
democratic for  some  authority  to  have  over- 
ruled the  unmistakable  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Southwood.  There  the  will  of  the  people 
Is  racially  discriminatory. 

The  moral  of  this  little  tale  Is  that  de- 
mocracy Is  not  enough.  Democracy  Is  the 
best  afeguard  of  political  liberty.  But  It 
guarantees  nothing.  Certainly  not  Justice. 
Certainly  not  wisdom.  Certainly  not  virtue. 
In  other  words,  democracy  ts  a  value,  not  a 
panacea.  It  Is  a  privilege,  a  benefit,  a  right. 
It  does  not  produce  the  good.  It  is  the  prod- 
uct of  goodness.  And  it  can  be  preserved 
only  by  those  who  deserve  it.  If  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  like  Southwood.  Calif.,  it 
does  not  deserve  democracy.  And  sooner 
or  later  we  all  get  what  we  deserve. 


ForeifB  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaacoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13. 1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portant problem  of  foreign  aid,  which 
will  soon  be  before  us  for  a  decision, 
was  discussed  in  leading  editorials  in  two 
metropolitan  dailies  in  my  congressional 
district  in  recent  issues,  and  I  Include 
the  editorials  in  these  remarks.  They 
are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by 
all  of  us  who  will  be  called  upon  to  vote 
on  this  important  problem  soon: 

(From  the  Oregon  Dally  Journal] 
FosxioN  Am 

There  wUI  be  plenty  of  sharp-shooting  of 
President  Truman's  new  foreign  aid  meas- 
ure. Its  very  size — S7.900.000.000 — guaran- 
tees that.  And  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
pressure,  we're  sure,  to  cut  down  on  the 
economic  aid  features. 

But  It  appears  safe  to  predict  that  tb* 
Congress  will  go  along  on  the  bulk  of  tha 
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prpgnun.  Here  are  the  reuoDs:  First,  long- 
range  commltmenta  to  unified  defense  are 
Involyed.  Second,  blpartlaan  demands  for 
better  coordination  of  effort  and  more 
equitja>le  sharing  of  the  mutiul-Mcurlty 
burden  appear  nearer  realization  than  ever 
before.  At  San  Pranclsco  agreement  was 
readied  to  uae  Japanese  power  to  counter 
Red  power  In  Asia.  And  at  Lisbon,  Western 
European  unity  became  nearer  a  reality  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Roman  Empire,  a  major 
factcw  being  agreement  to  relnvoke  German 
power  to  counter  Communist  power  In 
Kuropc. 

Some  erltlca  at  the  administration's  for- 
eign-aid  blU  undoubtedly  will  charge  that 
It  places  too  many  of  our  eggs  In  the  Ein-o- 
pean  basket.  Half  of  the  total — $4.000.000.- 
000 — Is  earmarked  for  Kiirope.  The  balance 
would  be  divided  between  Asia  and  the  Pad- 
flc  Africa,  and  the  American  Republics. 

But  the  fact  that  Britain.  France.  Italy, 
and  the  low  countries  have  agreed  to  shoulder 
their  share  of  the  NATO  rearmament  burden 
and  West  Germany  has  agreed  to  contribute 
substantial  farces  to  General  Elsenhower's 
command  may  mitigate  this  opposition. 

The  fact  is  that  the  west  is  nearer  a  sit- 
uation of  strength  (In  both  Evirope  and  Asia) 
from  which  It  can  deal  effectively  with  Com- 
miinlst  power  than  at  any  other  time  since 
the  Soviet  Union  achieved  Its  own  atomic 
bomb  and  gained  complete  control  of  China. 

It  would  be  fodlsh  and  dangerous,  as 
President  Truman  said  in  his  foreign  aid 
message,  to  emascvUate  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram and  thus  risk  expending  many  more 
dollars  and  hiunan  lives. 

The  President  points  out  that  General 
Eisenhower  will  Jbave  a  formidable  force  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  even  though  the  50- 
divlslon,  4.000-warplane  goal  is  not  fully 
attained.  The  President  maintains  that  this 
force  would  bring  within  measurable  dis- 
tance the  time  when  even  the  most  fool- 
hardy man  in  the  Kremlin  will  not  dare  to 
rl'k  open  attack. 

American  taxpayers  who  must  foot  the  for- 
eign-aid bill  probably  feel  like  the  French 
taxpayers  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
dig  up  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  to  pay  their  share  of 
rearmament.     They  dont  like  It. 

Btrt  both  peoples  probaly  will  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  U,  that  it's  better  to 
dig  deep  now  to  prevent  Communist  aggres- 
sion than  to  dig  infinitely  deeper  later  on 
to  fight  It. 

The  alternative  of  retreat  and  defeat  is 
unthinkable. 

[From  the  Oregonlan  of  March  7,  1953) 
iMvtaiMXMT  Df  SECtrtrrr 
President  Truman's  message  to  Congress  In 
Justification  of  a  $7,900,000,000  mutual -se- 
curity program — an  American  contribution  In 
fiscal  1953  to  the  military  and  economlo 
strengthening  of  nations  resisting  commu- 
nism. Is  a  clear  and  forceful  exposition  of  the 
foreign  obligations  this  Nation  has  been 
forced  to  assume.  It  Is  soberly  nonpoUtlcal, 
and  ought  to  be  received  In  that  spirit.  It 
represents  the  oest  thinking  of  military,  dip- 
lomatic, and  economic  leaders  of  the  Nation 
in  their  efforts  to  prevent  a  third  world  war, 
if  possible,  while  preparing  a  global  defense 
against  aggression  should  war  be  forced 
upon  us. 

We  believe  there  Is  no  reasonable  alterna- 
tive to  the  world  program  In  which  the 
United  States  now  is  fully  engaged  with  con- 
sent of  Congress.  Its  foundation  stone  Is  the 
security  of  America,  which  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  helping  our  allies  to  become  strong 
partners  and  neutral  nations  to  maintain 
their  freedom.  Withdrawal  from  this  pro- 
gram woxild  pltmge  the  non-Communist 
world  into  chaos  and  would  lead  inevitably  to 
war. 

Most  Members  of  Congress,  we  hope,  fully 
JBiderstand  and  generally  agree  with  the  pol- 


icies being  advaaeed  by  Oen.  Dwlght  IX 
Xiaenhower.  as  chief  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  military  foroes;  by  Avsrsll  Harriman. 
head  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency:  and  by 
the  SUte  Department,  which  has  charge  of 
the  point  4  missions  seeking  to  raise  in- 
dustrial, agricultural  and  living  standards 
in  40  undeveloped  countries. 

It  Is  a  congressional  obligation,  howsrsr,  to 
examine  thoroughly  the  Individual  require- 
ments of  nationis,  to  make  sure  that  military 
procurement  shall  be  a  part  of  and  not  com- 
petitive with  economic  aid,  to  require  an  end 
to  military  waste  and  civilian  extravagance 
abroad,  and  to  demand  that  countries  shar- 
ing in  our  wealth  return  a  full  measure  of 
their  own  capacity  to  the  cooperative  effort. 

There  Is  already  a  movement  In  Congress 
to  put  a  conditional  clause  in  mutual  se- 
curity appn^priatlons,  requiring  France  and 
Germany  to  accept  through  their  parlia- 
ments the  NATO  agreemnts  for  national  ex- 
penditures and  provision  of  troops  before 
American  aid  may  be  received.  We  doubt 
that  General  Elsenhower  will  be  pleased  with 
this  proposal,  since  he  has  operated  on  the 
principle  of  equality  in  partnership  and  fa- 
vors persuasion  and  enlightenment  based  on 
self-interest,  rather  than  the  "or  else — "  ap- 
proach. But  Ooogress  would  be  Justified  in 
asking  some  assurance  that  our  partners  will 
meet  their  obligations. 

Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill,  driving 
for  a  vote  of  confidence  on  Britain's  conunlt- 
ment  to  European  defense,  waved  a  red  flag 
before  Congress  when  he  blamed  a  lag  in 
British  rearmament  to  slowness  of  promised 
American  aid.  especially  in  providing  ma- 
cixlne  tools.  It  Is  true  that  American  en- 
thiisiasts  promised  more  than  could  be  de- 
livered under  the  stresses  of  the  Korean  war 
and  the  rapid  expansion  of  NATO.  But  It  Is 
Irksome  that  Mr.  Churchill,  who  has  refused 
to  commit  Briuin  to  the  Schuman  plan 
and  the  European  army,  thought  It  necessary 
to  complain  of  American  aid — whlcb  has 
been,  to  say  the  least,  liberal — for  a  political 
advantage    in    Parliament. 

Similar  stresses  and  strains  will  continue 
to  arise  in  the  mutual  security  program, 
whether  or  not  Congress  allows  the  full  ap- 
propriation asked  by  President  Truman. 
There  are  many  risks  and  much  pain  in  this 
Joint  investment  in  security,  but  so  long  as 
we  all  hang  together  there  Is  a  good  chance 
of  survival. 


A  Yoke  Froii  Korea: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  Mrw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT -VTIVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  young  Jimmy  Yeager  was 
a  youngster  Uving  next  door  to  me  here 
In  Washington.  He  and  my  sons  were 
neighborhood  friends.  A  few  years  ago 
his  dad  left  the  faculty  of  George  Wash- 
ington University  to  become  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State  University 
where  Jim  graduated  as  an  ROTC  stu- 
dent. He  is  no  longer  Jimmy  Yeager 
but  now  is  Lt.  James  L.  Yeager,  who  is 
married  and  has  two  children.  Per  sev- 
eral months  now  he  has  been  in  the  front 
lines  with  the  Army  in  Korea. 

Jiist  recently  his  father  read  me  a  por- 
tion of  a  letter  Lieutenant  Jim  had  writ- 
ten to  his  parents.  It  is  so  timely,  so 
poignant,  and  so  penetrating  In  Its  anal- 


ysis of  the  need  for  and  value  of  univer- 
sal mllltajT  training  that,  with  the  per- 
mission of  his  father,  I  have  the  pleasui* 
of  extending  herewith  exeerpts  from  the 
letter  in  order  that  thoee  who  may  en- 
tertain doubts  about  UlfT  may  be  eiu 
lightened: 

There  was  one  thing  in  your  letter  that 
made  me  kind  of  mad.  and  that  was  the 
cBUi^  paper  you  sent  with  my  name  tn  It. 
I  was  reading  the  other  part  and  they  asked 
you  to  write  to  Senator  »»«'^»-  about  UMT 
as  though  no  ons  would  be  in  favor  of  U. 
I.  for  one,  think  it  Is  a  good  thing. 

The  Army  Isn't  something  I  like,  but  H 
does  do  a  lot  for  some  of  the  boys.  I  beve 
seen  it  mske  men  out  o^  quits  a  few  bof^ 
and  it  hasnt  hurt  any  at  them.  A  lot  of 
people  think  that  It  ruins  boys  to  throw 
tbem  into  the  Army  hownt  of  drinking,  etei 
lite  Army  doesn't  mln  theas  boys.  Ttaeyjiat 
have  never  had  the  "»»»"?*  to  show  tbeir 
real  characters  before.  X  would  be  afraid 
to  send  my  son  into  the  Army  too  if  I  ba4 
raised  a  boy  who  bed  no  self-dlaclpUne  or 
self-reliance  at  all.  A  few  of  my  mm. 
wouldn't  brush  their  teetb.  or  tafee  a  betb. 
or  wash  their  clothes  if  my  no»wv^w««r<i«»irf^|^ 
officers  and  I  didn't  keep  after  them  all  the 
time.  They  have  been  beMed  all  tbeir  Uvea, 
and  they  expect  It  even  in  the  Army. 

My  present  platoon  sergeant  was  a  very 
quiet,  backward  boy  when  he  came  into  the 
Army.  Now  he  is  one  of  the  best  ti»i<««i^ 
missioned  officers  I  have  ever  Iiad  and  a  #»»• 
leader.  Although  he  doesnt  like  the  Armf, 
be  U  going  to  be  a  lot  better  off  becaOM  of 
his  Army  experience.  1  think  the  Army  has 
done  a  lot  for  me  since  I  liave  been  in.  It 
Is  one  of  those  experiences  I  wouldn't  trade 
for  anything,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  do  It 
over  again  for  anything  either.  I  think  for 
every  boy  who  has  been  harmed  by  the  Army 
there  are  at  least  10  who  have  been  /'H»n«.^ 
for  the  better.  ' 

If  the  people  are  afraid  thmt  tn  1  or  a  yean 
the  Army  can  break  down  all  the  moral  and 
religiotu  training  of  a  lifetime,  then  that 
training  can't  be  on  a  very  good  foxmdatloB. 
and  they  should  look  to  themselves  and  not 
to  the  Army  for  tlie  fault. 

The  need  for  military  preparedness  must 
be  apparent  to  almost  everyone.  It  wont 
end  when  this  thing  in  Korea  is  over.  Z 
don't  think  the  people  In  the  States  reioiy 
know  how  much  their  country  and  their  very 
homes  are  in  danger.  We  need  a  little  of  the 
Spirit  of  •76.  but  we  won't  luive  the  ttn^ 
to  prepare  that  they  had.  It  takes  tUne  to 
train  a  good  soldier  and  outnumlMred  the 
way  we  will  be  a  man  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  himself,  because  only 
the  well-trained  men  will  come  out  I've 
seen  too  many  killed  because  of  careleaanese 
wbo  might  have  been  saved  with  good  train- 
ing. 

I  guess  that's  all  the  lecture  for  today  I 
gueee  it  is  one  of  those  subjecu  I'm  kind  of 

results  over  here. 


What  Is  Democracy? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  ifocTH  asaoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITBD  STAllS 
Thursday.  March  13.  1952 
Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  artkle 
entitled  "What  Is  Democracy?"  written 
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by  Qeorge  E.  Caraker,  KSJB-KCJB  com- 
mentator in  Minot,  N.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rrcoai), 
as  follows: 
.  What  Is  DaMocaacrt 

I  (By  George  K.  Caraker) 

It  might  be  appropriate,  in  view  of  things 
to  come,  to  consider  the  word  "democracy." 
We  use.  hear,  or  read  about  the  word  almost 
every  day  of  our  lives.  It  is  used  in  almost 
•ynj  recipe  for  socUl  organisation  or  re- 
form. Millions  of  men  and  women  fought, 
suffered,  and  sacrlfloed,  and  hundreds  of 
thotissnds  died  In  defense  of  the  Ideal  em- 
bodied in  the  word. 

If  we  go  back  to  Greek  history  we  bump 
into  two  Greek  words,  "demos"  and  "kra- 
teln."     The   first   word   means  people;    the 
second  word  means  to  rxile.     So  we  would 
infer  that  the  whole  word  should  mean  "rule 
by  the  people."    If  by  that  we  meant  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  all  the  people  took  an 
active    part    in    framing    and    carrying    out 
policy,   we  shovUd   be  talking  about  some- 
thing that  never  existed  and  never  can  exist. 
Even  In  the  small  early  Greek  states  there 
never  was  a  perfect  or  real  democracy  In  that 
sense.    It    is   true    that   those   states   were 
ruled  for  a  short  wiiile  by  mass  meetings  of 
the  whole  txxly  pf  cltlaens,  but  not  all  the 
Inhabitants    were    citizens.    The    majority 
were  at  times  slaves  or  other  persons  without 
the  rights  of  cttiaenshlp. 
I       It  Is  a  thought,  but  it  might  be  true  to 
'  say.  that  the  Greeks  at  their  best  were  bar- 
bartans   and   at   tbeir   worst   slaves.    Later 
when  a  considerable  number  of  people  took 
part  in  affairs  they  did  so  through  two  con- 
ditions   existing.     The    people    put    forward 
suggestions   and  they  adopted  or  rejected 
principles    through     their    represenUtlves. 
After  the  tyrants,  Athens  became  "a  pure 
democracy,"  and   Pericles    (485?-428   B.  C), 
perhaps   the   greatest  sUtesman   of   Greece, 
furthered  the  cause  of  democracy.    HU  con- 
ception of  democracy  led  him  to  make  the 
entlnt  body  of  citizens  eligible  for  office-  hold- 
ing,  and    Hippocrates,    tlie   so-called   lather 
of    medicine,    wrote    several    works    which 
attracted  the  attention  of  others  who  were 
interteted  in  democratic  development.    Soc- 
rates (468-3M  B.  C),  the  son  of  a  sculptor, 
asserted  that  the  qualities  of  Jxistlce.  wisdom. 
tenap(>rance,  and  courage  which  make  an  in- 
dividual a  good  member  of  society,  are  the 
same  qualities  which  make  for  good  govern- 
ment.    Plato  (427-S47  B.  C),  gives  one  tl>e 
impression  that  he  opposed  rule  of  the  indi- 
vidual   by    big    government.    Freedom    to 
chooee   leads   to   mastery   of   oneself.    The 
other  thought  about  govenunent  tyranny  Is 
that  It  leads  to  slavery  and  unprincipled  be- 
havior.     We   spent   a   Uttle    time   with   oiur 
friend   Plato,    because   the   thought-life    of 
the  Greeks  reached  its  heights  in  the  ideal- 
ism of  Plato, 

Plato  was  the  first  of  two  western  think- 
era  In  history  wbo  left  definitely  organized 
analysis  of  society's  life. 

Coming  back  to  the  phrase  "rule  by  the 
people  ' — perhape  this  means  rule  by  con- 
sent. People  give  in  to  certain  forms  of 
government  rather  than  face  death  or  im- 
prisonment. This  Is  true  in  every  tyranny 
that  ever  existed,  from  Imperial  Rome  to  the 
BusBlan  Qnr,  to  HlUerlsm,  fascUm,  and  com- 
munism. It  existed  by  consent  or  tolera- 
tion of  the  people. 

Obviously  then,  we  must  find  some  middle 
meaning — something  between  that  which  Is 
impracUcal  and  that  which  is  disgusting. 
Perhap.  it  is  a  form  of  government  respon- 
sible to  a  nation  enjoying  legal  equality 
and  freedom  to  criticize  any  policy  or  law— 
a  form  of  government  under  which  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  share  the  shaping  of  its 
government's  actions,  and  seeing  to  It  that 
there  is  a  constant  audit  of  government 
conduct. 
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It  is  true  that  some  sxiffer  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government — but  It  seems 
that  It  would  be  better  to  suffer  economic 
set-backs,  like  depressions,  undo-  a  policy 
on  which  we  may  exptress  ovir  opinions,  than 
to  accept  benefits  under  one  that  has  been 
forced  upon  us.  and  one  which  we  must 
accept  without  question  about  change  and 
policy. 


Ai    Ibtpiriiif   Metsafe   From   a   Great 
American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORH 

or  CAUFOaMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  days  of  domestic  political  strife 
and  international  conflict  each  individ- 
ual desiring  to  maintain  his  stability  and 
equilibrium  must  hold  fast  to  a  tran- 
scendent philosophy  which  is  like  a  deep, 
protected  well  from  which  we  can  draw 
refreshing  Inspiration  and  renewed 
faith  In  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right. 

The  Los  Angeles  Mirror  is  currently 
publishing  messages  of  faith  written  by 
outstanding  citizens.  I  should  like  to 
Include  in  our  RkcoRO  the  following 
highly  inspirational  message  written  by 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Mayer,  a  very  distinguished 
citizen  of  California,  who  Is  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  world. 

The  article  follows: 

Tkk  Bcbo 
•  (By  Lotus  B.  Mayer) 

Kvery  man  In  the  world  Is  given  moments 
of  light  and  words  of  truth.  They  do  not 
always  come  at  expected  times.  But  once 
seen,  once  heard,  they  retiirn  again  and 
again.  In  moments  of  danger,  of  temptation, 
of  pain  or  sorrow,  or  fear,  in  times  of  tri- 
umph and  high  endeavor  these  tokens  move 
as  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by 
night. 

They  do  not  forsake  us. 

My  mother  was  a  gentle  woman  of  simple 
faith  and  love  of  God.  It  never  entered  her 
heart  to  doubt  that  prayer  was  part  of 
everyday  life  and  that  God  was  a  very  present 
help  in  trouble. 

One  day  when  I  was  a  small  boy  I  got  into 
a  fight  at  school,  as  boys  will.  My  recol- 
lection Is  that  the  result  was  a  draw,  but  I 
may  be  giving  myself  a  little  the  best  of  it. 
It  is  most  often  the  loser  who  Is  bitter  and 
filled  with  resentment  and  vengeance,  uid  I 
remember  distinctly  that  I  was  sore  In  mind 
as  weU  as  In  body. 

"WATT  TUX   NlXr   Ttlfk" 

When  I  got  home  I  went  about  muttering 
threats  of  what  I  was  going  to  do  to  my  op- 
ponent when  next  we  met,  and  it  must  have 
been  that  my  vocabulary  had  been  partially, 
at  least,  acquired  from  the  older  boys  at 
school  who  thought  profanity  a  sign  of  man- 
hood. 

My  mother  didn't  seem  to  t>e  paying  any 
particular  attention  and  went  on  about  tier 
work  in  her  usual  serene  manner,  I  was 
surprised,  however,  the  next  day  when  we 
were  out  in  the  country  on  a  family  picnic 
and  she  called  me  aside.  "Louis,  come  here 
a  moment.  I  want  to  show  you  something." 
she  said. 

Now  that  part  of  the  country  near  New 
Brunswick.  Canada,  is  in  a  beautiful  vaUey. 
with  tall,  rugged  mountains  towering  on  all 
sides,  perfect  for  echoes.   My  mother  took  me 


over  to  a  UtUe  clearing  that  faced  the  moun- 
tain wall. 

"Now,  Louis,  say  what  I  heard  you  sav 
yesterday."  ' 

I  began  to  feel  embarrassed. 

"But  I  don't  remember  saying  anything 
wrong,"  I  protested  weakly. 

My  mother  was  never  one  to  dodge  an  issue. 
"SAT  rr  HOW" 

"I  do,"  she  replied.  "You  said.  TJamn 
you.' " 

I  had  to  nod.  I  could  keep  nothing  from 
my  mother  and  she  knew  it. 

"Tes,  I  remember  now." 

She  touched  my  arm  gently. 

"Say  It  now."  she  commanded. 

I  repeated  it,  as  quietly  as  I  could. 

The  words  rolled  back  with  startling  vol- 
ume in  the  echo. 

My  mother  smiled  patiently. 

"Louder,  son.  Say  it  louder.  Whatever 
you  say,  you  must  be  wUUng  to  say  as  loud 
as  you  can,  to  shout  it  for  all  to  hear." 

I  didnt  want  to  do  this  very  much.  But 
It  did  not  ooctir  to  me  to  disobey  my  mother. 
Gentle  as  she  was,  she  carried  the  authority 
vested  In  her  by  God  where  her  children 
were  concerned.  So  I  faced  the  mountains 
and  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  lungs.  "Damn 
you." 

Right  back  it  came,  like  thunder.  Like  a 
voice  from  heaven  it  denoimced  me. 

"that's  THI  WAT  LUX  B" 

"Now,"  said  my  mother,  "try  it  another 

way.    Say  'Bless  you'  Instead." 

I  took  a  long  breath  and  yelled.  "Bless 
you."  ,       —        «^ 

Back  came  the  benediction.  "Bless  you," 
strong,  clear,  welcome. 

"Which  do  you  prefer,  my  sont"  my 
mother  said.     "It's  entirely  up  to  you. 

"That  Is  the  way  life  Is.  It  always  returns 
to  tis  what  we  say  to  it.  If  you  shout  at  it 
and  at  your  fellow  man,  'damn  you,'  life 
and  your  fellow  man  win  shout  It  right  back 
at  you.  If  you  say  to  life,  to  humanity, 
'bless  you,'  then  your  life  wiU  be  an  echo 
of  thoee  words,  'bless  you.' 

"Choose  ye  whom  ye  shall  serve,  Louis. 
Tou  have  that  choice.  As  long  as  you  live 
you  will  have  your  choice.  Every  day,  al- 
most  every  how,  In  some  way  a  choice  will 
be  pi  eented  to  you." 

At  that  moment,  though,  of  course,  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  amazing  illustration  (and 
sometimes  later  sneaked  out  to  that  spot 
to  see  if  I  could  change  the  law  and  get  the 
echo  to  come  out  wrong,  though  It  never 
did),  I  don't  suppose  I  realized  that  my 
mother  had  given  me  a  light,  a  moment  of 
true  inspiration.  Like  every  human  being, 
1  have  sneaked  up  on  life  at  times  and  tried 
to  see  if  I  couldn't  break  the  law  of  the 
echo,  but  I  have  never  succeeded,  not  once. 


Dixie:  the  New  Frontier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  AUlBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday.  February  18. 1952 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  few  years  the  South  has  come 
to  be  recognized  by  the  Nation  as  a  new 
Industrial  and  commercial  frontier. 

FVDllowing  World  War  II  the  yotmg 
people  of  the  South  caught  a  new  vision. 
Thousands  of  them  came  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  there  was  no  excuse  for  a  land 
so  endowed  by  nature  with  raw  mate- 
rials and  good  climate  to  be  regarded  as 
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an  ecoiumilc  problem  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours. 

In  a  thousand  communities  they  went 
to  work  to  do  something  about  it.  They 
organized  chambers  of  commerce.  Indus- 
trial committees,  improvement  associa- 
tions, and  a  himdred  others,  all  of  which 
are  pursuing  the  general  goal  of  raising 
the  level  of  living  by  creating  new  eco- 
nomic opportimity. 

This  new  economic  opportunity  is 
breaking  the  shackles  of  the  one-crop 
system;  it  is  eliminating  farm  and  urban 
tenancy;  it  is  providing  purchasing  pow- 
er and  markets  such  as  the  South  has 
not  known  before. 
The  Job  is  Just  started. 
The  creation  of  new  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  the  South  must  go  forward  for 
another  50  years,  in  order  that  we  attain 
the  levels  that  our  resources  and  our 
people  Justify. 

As  proof  that  Dixie  is  surging  forward, 
I  include  an  article.  Our  New  Frontier  Is 
Dixie,  by  Howard  Stephenson,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  1951  issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine: 

Oim  Nkw  PmoNTiKR  Is  Dixia 
(By  Howard  Stephenson) 
Tobacco  Road  has  been  closed  for  repairs. 
The  sharecropper  and  his  family,  who  Uved 
on  black -eyed  peas,  beans,  and  sowbeUy.  and 
Mt  In  rocking  chairs  In  front  of  a  rickety 
■banty.  singing  mournful  hillbilly  songs  all 
the  live-long  day,  would  be  hard  to  find  In 
Dixie  today. 

On  Industrial  missions,  traveling  from 
Miami  to  New  Orleans,  frtnn  Houston  to 
Richmond,  from  Memphis  to  AUanta  and 
Ashevllle,  this  reporter  has  eye-wltnesaed  a 
small  part  of  a  significant  economic  revo- 
lution. 

You  could  call  It  evolution  Instead,  but 
it  has  happened  with  such  dramatic  swift- 
ness and  on  such  a  tremendous  scale  as  to 
take  your  breath  away. 

Natchez.  Mlas.,  for  example,  a  symbol  of 
the  Old  South  asleep  In  Its  memories,  still 
U  fl>agrant  with  magnolia  blossoms.  But  It 
also  has  a  $2,000,000  rayon-miU  project  and 
two  other  $3,000,000  factories,  all  postwar. 
Toull  find  similar  fabulous  developments 
right  through  the  South.  You'll  also  find  It 
the  land  of  opportunity  for  small-business 
ventures. 

Birmingham  is  throwisg  down  its  iron 
glove  to  challenge  Pittsburgh  as  the  Nation's 
steel  center.  Long  a  big  producer.  It  is  not 
only  building  tremendous  new  capacity,  but 
developing  Important  research  and  techno- 
logical projects.  At  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.,  and 
Woodward.  Ala.,  low-grade  hematite  ore  Is 
being  put  through  new  beneflclatlon  proc- 
esses to  produce  impressive  output  of  pig 
iron,  and  Alabama  coal  feeds  the  big  steel 
hearths.  Atlanta's  steel  Industry  also  Is  up 
and  coming  with  a  big  3 -year  program  of 
expansion  and  modernization.  Southern 
steel  capacity  Increase  of  2.000,000  tons  a  year 
is  under  way. 

This  Is  attracting  auto,  electrical,  and 
other  fabricating  plants  on  a  huge  scale. 
Last  year  the  South  set  postwar  records  with 
$641,000,000  worth  of  auto  parts,  $447,000,000 
airplanes,  and  $254,000,000  In  ships,  all  bltr 
vaen  of  steel. 

Impetxis  to  this  growth  is  promised  by  a 
revolutionary  underground  experiment  be- 
ing carried  on  at  Gorgas,  Ala.,  wheraby  coal 
18  turned  Into  fuel  gas  without  being  mined. 
The  pattern  of  basic  world  Industry  could 
be  changed  by  this  research,  originated  by 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.  and  tlie  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

What  has  brought  about  the  South's  new 
industrial  and  £.gr!cultural  revolution?  It 
Is  rather  obvious  to  point  to  the  hard  money 


pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  up  to  a  billion  a 
year,  but  that  does  show  that  American 
industry  has  at  last  moved  to  develop  t.h<s 
long-neglected  section. 

The  plants  they're  building  are  supermod- 
em  as  a  rule,  comfortable  to  work  in,  air- 
conditioned,  light-controUed.  with  the  finest 
and  most  elBcient  machinery.  The  manage- 
ments are  instituting  worker-training  pro- 
grams, recreational.  hospitaUaatlOD,  and  pen- 
sion plans,  and  all  the  other  loelal  benefits 
of  progressive  industry  elsewhere. 

Down  8o\rth  when  they  say  that  money 
grows  on  trees,  they  mean  It.  Ten  years  ago 
southern  newspapers  were  printed  on  Cana- 
dian newsprint  paper.  Now  the  South  pro- 
duces enough  for  lU  own  needs  and  far  be- 
yond. The  man  primarily  responsible  was 
the  late  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty.  Working  in 
a  makeshift  laboratory  in  Savannah,  he 
discovered  that  harmful  chemical  in  south- 
em  pine  were  not  present  in  freshly  felled 
trees.  This  gave  the  clue  to  a  giant  new  In- 
dustry in  the  forests. 

A  conunittee  of  dtiaens  of  Talladega  Coun- 
ty, Ala.,  faced  with  the  problems  of  con- 
verting ezceas  war  plants,  studied  the  pos- 
sibilities m  pulp  and  paper  prodtjctlon.  A 
new  $32,000,000  mill  at  Coosa  Pineji.  put  into 
production  in  1B49,  now  turns  out  300  tons 
of  newsprint  daUy  and  provide  2,000  steady 
Jobs.  Other  big  paper  plants  are  scheduled 
for  Rome  and  Valdoata  in  Georgia,  Yule, 
Perry,  and  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Sawdust  chemically  treated  to  make  ani- 
mal food,  perfume  and  synthetics  from  old 
stumps,  wood  waste  turned  into  waUboard, 
a  sawdust-mulched  soil  for  gardening — these 
are  some  of  the  new  wonders  being  developed 
from  southern  forests.  Scientists  have  even 
discovered  a  way  to  make  nature  work  faster 
in  producing  turpentine. 

The  industry,  looking  to  Its  future.  Is 
planting  60,000.000  new  trees  a  year. 

While  to  southern  Industry  the  cUmate 
means  little  snow,  low  heating  costs,  and 
fewer  absentee  workers,  to  the  farmer  IC 
means  year-round  crops,  such  as  the  John- 
son grass  that  has  supplanted  cotton,  and 
provides  hay  and  graalng  for  sleek  herds  of 
fine  cattle,  with  no  drought  seasons. 

Southern  cattle  used  to  be  scoffed  at  as 
bundles  of  hair,  hide,  hocfs.  and  horns,  but 
not  so  today.  There  are  30.000.000  of  them, 
as  compared  to  18.000,000  30  years  ago,  and 
while  they've  flourished,  mechanized  farming 
has  pushed  half  the  southern  mulce  off  the 
map. 

Bovine  population  figures  don't  begin  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  Improvement  in  southern 
beef  cattle.  This  has  been  due  to  three  ma- 
jor factors:  Eradication  of  the  cattle  tick, 
fencing  of  the  land,  and  better  quality  of 
herds.  Florida,  for  example,  is  importing 
some  2.500  good  bulla  a  year  and  now  haa 
over  a  million  beef  cattle,  with  almost  600 
registered  herds,  making  that  State  the 
leader  in  the  industry  in  the  Southeast,  and 
twelfth  in  the  Nation.  It  brings  in  more 
than  $30,000,000  a  year. 

A  cow  that  can  sweat  like  a  horse  Is  the 
heroine  of  Dixie's  new  dairy  industry,  which 
bids  fair  to  swing  America's  milk  paU  from 
the  northern  rim  of  States  to  the  deep 
South.  Cross-breeding  of  Brahma  biills 
from  India  with  Guernseys  and  other  stand- 
ard strains  results  in  a  new  kind  of  Bossy, 
who  moos  like  any  other  cow.  gives  gener- 
ously cf  a  rich  butterfat-content  milk^ 
and  doesnt  droop  in  hot  weather,  because 
she  daintily  perspires,  which  ordinary  oows 
cant  do. 

Last  year  one  dairy  outfit  alone  bought  a 
million  gallons  of  milk  a  week  from  southern 
farmers,  from  Florida  to  Louisiana,  with  no 
let-up  in  July  and  August,  when  most  cows 
go  on  vacaUon.  Demand  for  the  air-condi- 
tioned milk  cows  is  so  strong  that  Papa 
Brahma  cant  travel  fast  enough  to  accept 
aU  the  Invitations  tendered  to  him.  So  arti- 
ficial insemination  is  prevalent  through  the 


South,  and  the  calf  birth  rate  1$  beating  an 
records. 

IVow  southern  scientists  are  developli^  a 
froaen  milk  concentrate  that  you  can  keep 
in  the  refrigerator  like  oans  at  froaen  orange 
Juice.  If  it  works  out.  southern  dairymen 
whoop,  theyOl  take  the  national  market  like 
Lee  took  John  Brown. 

MeanwhUe  milk  consumption  has  soared 
throughout  the  South,  which  means  health- 
ier babies,  and  there's  a  rump  roast  on  the 
table  for  Sunday  dinner  in  homes  where  beef 
had  never  even  been  tasted. 

Speaking  of  orange  Juice,  the  way  Plorlda'e 
citrus  fruit  indtistry  hit  the  Jackpot  Is  a 
^Mle  of  American  enterprise  in  sclenafio 
reeearch.  Only  a  few  jmn  ago  normal  an- 
nual production  of  oraagee  eieeeded  de- 
mand. Prices  were  low  and  you  could  buy  a 
citrus  grove  for  abcm  the  price  of  vacant 
land. 

Then,  according  to  H.  U.  Conway,  Jr.,  «- 
rector  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Sdenea 
and  Industry,  "as  a  result  of  experioMnta 
conducted  in  the  early  l040*s,  there  waa 
developed  the  method  for  ranwiTig  uxa  mar- 
keting the  froaen  concentrate  which  taetee 
Just  as  good  as  the  Juice  from  fresh  fruit. 
The  method  was  first  used  in  1JH6.  Public 
acceptance  waa  instantaneous  and  produc- 
tion skyrocketed  to  over  36.000.000  gallons 
annually— the  equivalent  of  more  orangee 
than  all  Florida  grew  In  1999." 

B\it  neither  climate  nor  money  from  out- 
side can  explain  the  South's  new  spirit. 
World  War  n  marked  the  turning  point. 
Southern  OI's  had  seen  not  only  most  parts 
of  the  world,  but  in  particular  most  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
were  changed  men,  no  longer  to  be  satte- 
fied  with  second  best.  When  they  eame 
home,  two  ways  were  open  to  tbcov— either 
to  naove  elsewhere,  or  to  make  over  their 
homeland. 

Tike  one  esamjMe  of  a  eoothemsr  who 
decided  to  change  his  world.  George  McLean, 
of  Tupelo.  Miss.,  discharged  from  the  Nevy 
m  IIMS.  resumed  hU  Job  ae  editor  of  the 
Dally  Jotirnal  In  his  home  town.  He  or- 
gantaed  the  Rural  Community  Development 
Council.  operaUng  in  three  counties.  So  far 
about  10.000  persons,  in  16  white  and  «  col- 
ored communities,  have  taken  p«u^  in  an 
extensive  local  development  that  has  raised, 
and  some  say  doubled,  living  standards. 

No  help  was  asked  from  Washington, 
thank  you  Just  the  same.  Local  buslneae- 
men  contribute  $30,000  a  year.  A  wholeeale 
grocer  gives  $500.  a  furniture  dealer  the 
same,  and  so  on.  In  1  year  2.139  white  fami- 
lies reported  they  had  made  improvement, 
such  as  terracing  fields,  painting  hooeae, 
buying  breeded  cattle,  using  artlflclal  In- 
aemlMtlon   for   better   livestock,   etc. 

Pastures  are  seeded  In  dallas  grass,  crlm- 
■on  clover,  and  laspedesa.  Theae  are  cover 
crops.  In  contrast  with  the  furrow  eroxm 
which  for  over  a  century  denuded  southern 
soil  and  permitted  erosion  to  rob  it  per- 
manently of  the  food  which  planu  need 
to  live.  Timber  U  cut  selectively,  to  pre- 
serve woodlite^.  Farm  homee  are  equipped 
with  such  thlngfcyss  water  beaters  and  home 
freezer  units.  Now  delegations  are  being 
sent  from  all  ever  the  map,  as  far  away  ae 
Michigan  and  Cuba,  to  study  the  pUn. 

In  North  Carolina  young  blood  in  the  post- 
war legislature  brought  about  what  is  now 
called  the  schoolhotise  revolution,  a  bulld- 
^  program  to  the  tune  of  $50,000,000  in 
State  funds,  to  which  local  communltlee 
have  added  $76,000,000  of  their  own  to  1 
year.  Much  obliged.  Uncle,  but  theee  folka 
provide  their  own  welfare  state,  and  pay 
direct  taxes,  so  they  wont  need  FMrnd 
funds  to  educate  the  800.000  children  whoTl 
have  10,000  new  claasrooais.  Colored  chU- 
^K*  .^f"***  ««reg«ted,  get  the  same  kind 
Of  buUdtogs  as  white,  and  colored  teachers 
average  even  higher  pay. 

Southern  cities  are  Impressive  to  the  visi- 
tor famlUar  with  their  appearance  10  yeara 
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or  ao  ago.  Main  Street  has  had  Ita  face 
lifted,  with  new  modem  store  fronts  of  por- 
celain enamel,  glass,  and  plastics.  Substan- 
tial steel,  timber,  and  concrete  frame  build- 
ings have  replaced  pictiiresque  but  tumble- 
down old  structures.  But  it's  to  the 
countryside  and  in  the  smaU  towns  that  the 
oontraiit  ahows  most  vividly. 

There  you  see  crews  at  work  tearing  down 
fences  that  used  to  hem  in  the  tiny  one- 
family  patchee  of  land  where  impoverished 
share  croppers  Uved  to  huts  and  hovels, 
barely  raising  enough  to  feed  their  children. 
The  shacks,  many  not  fit  for  humans,  are 
llkewl*'  betog  demolished.  This  land  Is 
needed  for  cattle  ralstog  and  diversified  sd- 
entlflc  farming. 

Some  of  the  men  who  used  to  live  here 
work  with  the  reconstruction  crews.  Others 
stay  on  the  land,  no  longer  on  a  starving 
share  btisU,  but  at  respecUble  wages.  Thou- 
sands cf  tenant  farmers  have  moved  into 
modern,  prefabricated  homes  built  mostly 
In  small  towns  which  have  one  or  two  to- 
dusuiee. 

ThU  Is  the  real,  down-deep  evidence  of 
what  Is  happentog  to  Dixie.  It's  easier  to 
understand  than  tables  of  sUtistlcs.  though 
every  village  has  Ito  chamber  of  commerce 
or  similar  busineas  promotion  agency,  and 
the  men  who  run  those  organisations  wm 
rattle  off  figures  Ull  you're  dlazy. 

The  thing  that  hits  you  hardest,  walking 
around  the  Court  House  Square  of  a  typical 
southern  town.  U  that  the  town  Itself  seems 
to  have  oome  alive.  Drop  toto  the  hard- 
Ware  stors,  for  insUnoe,  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing. It  s  as  brisk  as  a  New  York  City  bar- 
gain bawement.  aerks  dont  slouch.  Mer- 
chandise u  arranged  In  open-display 
countern.  One  section  of  fioor  space  Is  de- 
Tot^  to  refrigerators,  milk -separators, 
kitchen  ranges,  and  other  gas  and  electric 
appllancee.  A  home  economist  Is  demon- 
atrattog  to  a  group  of  houaewlvea  an  Un- 
proved method  of  canning. 

Out  back,  the  old  Jumble  of  discarded  Junk 
and  traah  has  been  cleaned  out.  A  factory 
represecutlve  is  showing  a  dozen  men  and 
big  boys  In  overalls  how  to  use  a  small  weld- 
mg  unit  for  machinery  repairs. 

T^U  hardwu^  store  Is  a  schocd,  though 
neither  teachers  nor  pupils  think  of  it  that 
way.  The  ez-share  cropper  and  hU  wife  are 
learning  how  to  do  things  to  a  new  way 
Incidentally,  the  store  has  a  doeen  clerks 
instead  of  two  or  three.  The  new  ones  are 
recruited  from  farm  families,  tratoed  on 
the  Job  and  paid  livable  wages. 

While  you  hear  much  about  Jobs  to  to- 
dustry,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  avau- 
atole.  it  takes  a  personal  vUlt  to  realize  that 
some  of  the  biggest  opportunities  In  South- 
ern towns  and  cities  are  in  retail  and  service 
Duslnessea. 

^J^J^  *^™*  spick-and-span  barber  shops  on 
the  Court  House  Square  are  busy.  Just  from 
the  plain  fact  that  menfolks  dont  cut  their 
own  hair  any  more.  Sounds  trivial,  per- 
"•ps.  but  it  means  Jobs.  Just  as  Unpor- 
tant.  It  Indicates  a  new  self-reapeet.  a  new 
leeltog  of  human  dignity. 

Women  who  had  never  entered  a  beauty 
•hop  in  their  lives  become  regular  patrons, 
especially  younger  women.  Many  hold  fac- 
tory Jobs,  mingle  with  well-dressed  folk  at 
work,  church.  Legion  dances  and  social  af- 
fairs.    They  wsnt  to  belong. 

They're  not  rich  by  any  means,  to  fact 
the  average  worker  and  his  wife  have  to 
watch  the  pennies  pretty  doeeiy.  Inflation 
is  no  more  a  stranger  in  the  South  than 
anywhere  else  to  the  United  Sutes,  But 
Just  a  decent,  respectable  mode  of  life  is 
now  possible  to  coimtless  families  who  used 
to  be  referred  to  as  "marginal." 

What  about  those  who  stayed  on  the 
land?  The  South's  farm  tocome.  for  one 
thing,  tocreased  36  percent  to  the  past  year 
alone.  Farm  workers  got  a  ahara  of  that. 
A  pracUcal  test  of  the  prosperity  of  an  ag- 
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rieultural  area  Is  the  use  of  electricity.  In 
North  Carolina  today  only  2  farms  to  10 
are  without  electric  power  and  to  Georgia 
only  1  to  30.  These  electrified  farms  are 
what  keep  the  small  towns  so  busy. 

The  tjrpical  southern  town  needs  carpen- 
ters, brick-masons,  plimibers,  plasterers,  and 
other  buUdlng  tradesmen,  too.  Young  pro- 
fessional men,  such  as  lawyers,  accountants, 
pharmacists,  hotel  managers,  and  engineers 
aren't  finding  It  necessary  to  move  to  some 
big  city  for  a  profitable  career.  For  example, 
70  percent  of  recent  Georgia  Tech  graduates 
are  remaining  to  the  South,  and  over  half 
to  theSUte. 

And  doctors,  dentists  and  nurses  There 
the  picture  Isn't  so  bright,  except  from  the 
standpoint  of  employment  opportunities. 
The  South  has  been  depleted  of  much- 
needed  medical  care,  by  the  demands  of 
military  service.  In  some  rural  communi- 
ties in  Georgia.  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
there  is  not  one  stogie  medical  man  avaU- 
able  near  enough  for  emergency  calls.  Civic 
leaders  of  the  South  are  hopeful  of  getting 
medical  care  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of 
America,  but  they're  still  far  from  the  goal. 
One  good  sign  Is  the  43  new  hospitals  in- 
cluded In  North  Carolina's  building  pro- 
gram, but  other  States  desperately  need 
almllar  projecu. 

The  South  has  four  mato  nattiral  divi- 
sions, the  coastal  lands,  the  Piedmont  pla- 
teau, the  mountatos  and  the  black  belt 
where  cotton  formerly  was  king.  They  call 
the  black  belt  the  Middle  South  nowadays, 
and  a  combined  promotional  campaign  car- 
ried on  by  Louisiana.  Mississippi  and  Ar- 
kansas totereats  has  had  tremendous  na- 
tional impact.  Oil  and  natural  gas.  together 
with  rich  tlmberlands  and  the  fast-moving 
meat-packing  industry,  are  betog  developed. 
It  is  In  this  region  that  the  process  for 
"aqueedng"  natural  gas  to  yield  gasoline 
and  other  liquids  valuable  in  Industry  has 
made  great  strides  to  the  past  6  years. 
There's  lou  of  gas  available,  about  thirty 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  it.  Over  350  commu- 
nities in  the  three  States  are  connected  by 
a  network  of  pipelines  for  home  and  todus- 
trUl  gas  uses.  Oil  end  chemical  todustrles 
are  building  huge  plants,  tapping  and  trans- 
forming part  of  the  two  and  a  tuOf  blUion 
barrels  of  "black  gold"  reserves  toto  useful 
products. 

Alabama,  with  its  important  steel  todiis- 
try  centering  to  Birmingham,  is  expanding 
toto  chemical  and  pulpwood  todustrles. 
Stretching  eastward  from  Blrmtogham  to 
Virginia  and  the  Carollnas.  the  rich  Pied- 
mont section  is  dotted  with  towns  and  vU- 
lages  where  small  factories,  employtog  from 
fifty  to  a  few  hundred  persons,  are  proving 
that  there  is  room  in  the  South  for  resoiu-oe- 
ful  enterprise. 

Gainesville,  Oa.,  is  the  home  of  an  to- 
dustry  of  this  type.  It's  the  poultry  center 
of  the  South,  with  an  output  of  around 
$60,000,000  a  year.  A  prime  mover  in 
Gainesville's  prosperity  Is  Jesse  D.  Jewel, 
who  turned  a  falling  chlckenfeed  bustoess 
toto  a  "chicken  dinner"  factory  and  made 
a  fortune.  Chickens  leave  the  Jewel  plant 
to  attractive  boxes,  ready  to  cook. 

Another  resourceful  Georgian  is  Bd 
Stevens,  who  put  his  town  of  3,800.  Dawson, 
on  the  map.  Stevens'  claim  to  fame  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  better  way  to  make  peanut 
butter  stick  together.  He  went  about  It 
BCientlfically,  by  hiring  the  Southern  Re- 
search Institute  of  Birmingham  to  experi- 
ment on  the  problem.  Two  years  later  they 
had  the  answer,  and  today  Stevens'  assembly 
line  delivers  two  Jars  of  homogenized  peanut 
butter  per  second.  He's  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  the  "goober  goo,"  and  considers 
Dawson,  Oa..  the  finest  spot  on  earth.  As  it 
happens,  Dawson  Is  the  home  town  of  Na- 
tional Commander  Eri  Cocke,  Jr.,  himself  an 
ImporUnt  figure  to  the  Gemgla  todustrlai 
upsurge. 


With  $1,000  cash  and  faith  to  an  Idea,  WU- 
11am  WUkerson,  of  AtlanU  gave  stiU  another 
demonstration  of  Dixie  ingenuity.  He  was 
told  by  a  cobbler  that  the  shoe  business 
needed  a  machine  that  would  drive  nails  au- 
tomatically. Not  being  an  inventor  himself, 
WUkerson  hunted  up  a  machinist  friend.  J.  L. 
Moore,  and  worked  with  him  through  one 
faUure  after  another.  What  they  didn't 
know  was  that  the  shoe  todustry's  best  re- 
searchers had  been  beating  their  brains  on 
the  same  problem  for  years.  Not  being  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  idea,  the  two  men 
toUed  for  nearly  2  years,  then  they  had  it. 
They  later  applied  the  same  prtoclple  to  a 
furniture  and  toy  nailer,  thus  opentog  a 
much  enlarged  national  market. 

All  over  the  southland,  men  like  WUker- 
son, Stevens,  and  Jewel  are  applying  the 
principles  of  courage  and  resourcefulness  to 
small-bustoess  enterprises.  Their  total  vol- 
ume may  not  stack  up  with  the  bUlion-dol- 
lar  concerns,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  them  and 
they  have  found  In  the  South  financial  in- 
dependence, a  new  spirit  of  encouragement, 
and  oh,  yes,  that  climate  I 


Disqnaliicatioa  of  Certain  Olficera  aad 
Enployees  of  the  GoTemmeat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NxaaASKA 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  13. 1952 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  view  of  the  recent  disclosures 
about  the  activities  of  Mr.  Joseph  Nunan 
and  other  former  Government  employees 
who  have  resigned  from  the  Govern- 
ment service  in  order  to  represent  pri- 
vate employers  in  matters  pending  be- 
fore their  former  agencies.  I  ask  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcoro  at  this  time  an  article  I  wrote 
for  the  American  magazine  2  years  ago, 
April  1950,  in  which  I  exposed  this  whole 
practice  and  called  for  legislation  to  pre- 
vent It.  The  article  is  entitled  "Govern- 
ment Grads  Get  Juicy  Jobs." 

At  about  the  same  time  I  Introduced 
a  bill  which  would  have  prohibited  such 
persons  from  representing  private  em- 
ployers before  their  former  agencies  for 
a  2-year  period  after  leaving  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  if  my  bill  had  been  enacted,  it 
would  have  absolutely  prevented  these 
scandals  from  arising.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
a  copy  of  my  bill,  8.  558  of  the  Eighty-  * 
second  Congress,  which  is  identical  with 
Senate  bill,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
Eighty-flrst  Congress  on  April  4,  1950, 
about  2  years  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRo,  as  follows: 
[From  American  Mitgazine  of  April  1950 1 

GOVXRNMKNT     GSAOS     GbT     JUICT     JOBS 

(By  Hugh  Bunxa,  United  SUtea  Senator 
from  Nebraska) 
(How  to  make  a  lot  of  money:  Go  to  work 
for  Uncle  Sam.  learn  the  ropes,  make  friends, 
then  "graduate"  and  hire  out  at  a  tat  fee 
to  a  private  bustoess  which  wants  inside 
contacts  to  Washington.  This  old  gradism 
tovltes   skulduggery,   says    Senator   Bi 
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and  molt  be  stopped  before  It  undermines 
confidence  In  our  Oovemment.) 

A  few  montbs  ago  there  was  •  great  pub- 
He  outcry  when  Senate  InTestlgators  uncov- 
ered facts  about  Waahlngton's  5-percenter 
flz-lt  men.  In  coming  weeks  you'll  hear  an- 
other great  outcry  as  Senate  Investigators 
ezpooe  to  light  Washington's  lobbyists. 

Both  of  these  investigations  are  worth 
while.  b\it  they  dent  even  touch  a  situa- 
tion that  Is  giving  us  increasing  concern. 
I'm  referring  to  the  old  grade  of  Oovemment 
who  go  out  and  get  fancy  fees  and  salaries 
for  representing  private  firms  before  the  very 
same  agencies  they  xised  to  dominate,  and 
with  which  they  still  have  pull  or  Influence. 
Many  of  these  are  ex-New  Dealers  now  seek- 
ing to  feather  their  nests. 

There  U.  of  course,  nothing  wrong  with  a 
Oovemment  official  putting  his  experience 
to  work  in  private  Indxistry  at  a  higher  sal- 
ary, any  more  than  It  is  wrong  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  hire  Industrial  experts  from 
private  Industry. 

There  Is  a  real  danger,  however,  in  the 
t-mptatlons  that  exist  for  abuses  tliat  would 
undermine  the  public's  confidence  in  our 
Government.  The  situation  offers  an  Invl- 
taUon  to  skulduggery.  Already  there  have 
been  instances  which,  on  the  face  of  them, 
have  caused  enough  concern  to  justify  con- 
gressional invest  gatlons.  I  believe  It  Im- 
portant that  Congress  erect  curbs  which  will 
make  the  possibility  of  any  ln4>roper  prac- 
-     tlceo  Impossible. 

In  recent  years  we  have  had  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  at  alumni  doming 
back  to  the  Government  to  roost.  Among 
them  we  have  some  big-name  admirals  and 
generals  who  used  to  buy  armament  but  are 
now  on  the  selling  side,  with  Loalde  con- 
tacts. We  have  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  examiner.  B.  iCerl  Young,  who 
Joined  In  recommending  a  (10.000.000  loan 
to  the  house- building  firm  Lustron,  when 
the  records  showed  It  was  a  pretty  poor 
risk,  and  then  quitting  to  work  as  vice  presi- 
dent ol  Lustron  at  twice  his  Government 
salary. 

Likewise,  It  Is  reported  that  a  former  offl- 
eial,  Thomas  Corcoran,  who  was  a  confidant 
and  adviser  of  Prealdent  Roosevelt,  collected 
a  $100,000  fee  for  introducing  the  Indus- 
totoltet.  Henry  Kaiser,  to  key  people  inside 
Oovemment.  We  have  another  former  offi- 
cial, the  oU  man.  James  A.  Moffett  (who 
bas  been  in  and  out  of  Government  In  var- 
ious capacities),  being  awarded  a  iUSO,- 
000  fee  for  using  his  Infiuence  on  Govern- 
ment officials  to  swing  an  international  oil 
deal.  (That  award  Is  still  being  fought  in 
the  courts.)  ^^ 

This  whole  b.'siness  of  the  activltle*  of 
former  officeholders  badly  needs  airing.  I 
propose  to  do  It.  In  detail,  here. 

A  few  of  these  ex-offlceholders  are  actually 
teglstered  ss  lobbyists.  Others  hold  top  Jobs 
with  corporations  that  feel  in  need  of  a 
man  with  inside  contacts  in  WaaMngton. 
But  most  of  them  are  simply  expensive  law- 
yers who  hire  out  to  private  clients.  Some 
of  them  start  with  a  fee  as  high  as  f  10  000 
In  Washington  the  average  Uwyer  makes 
$14,000  a  year,  wlilch  ia  twice  the  national 
average.  Most  of  the  cltys  highest-priced 
lawyers  are  ex-Government  officials. 

The  problem  of  the  old  grads  has  reaetaed 
•erlous  proportions  only  in  the  last  few  years, 
bf^ause  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  th« 
Federal  Government  has  become  so  gigantic 
and  so  powotul  in  our  everyday  lives. 

Federal  officials  today  spend  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  they  take  tens  of  bU- 
llons  away  from  us  in  taxes.  They  let  con- 
tracts for  multi-million-dollar  projects;  they 
Issue  tremendously  valuable  franchises  »t»i1 
licenses:  they  police  entire  industries;  they 
make  vast  tax  refunds  and  loans;  tbej  con- 
trol the  supply  of  scarce  goods. 


When  a  company  hires  an  old  grad  who 
knows  the  ropes  around  a  Government 
agency  liavlng  power  to  benefit  the  com- 
pany, it  can  often  gain  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage over  its  competitors.  BaoenUy  a 
housing  contractor  In  my  State  complained 
that  the  big  loans  made  by  Federal  housing 
agencies  for  housing  developments  contin- 
ually go  to  companies  which  have  ex-txiue- 
Ing  offldala  on  their  payrolls.  The  smal% 
buslness  man  who  can't  afford  these  high- 
priced  men,  he  said.  Is  left  out  more  and 
more  from  Government  contracts. 

The  old  grad  not  only  has  friends  still  In 
office,  but  In  many  instances  those  friends 
are  indebted  to  him  for  their  Jobs.  Charles 
R.  Denny  quit  the  chairmanship  of  the  Fed- 
eral Conununlcatlons  Commission  for  a  re- 
ported $50.000-a-year  Job  as  general  counsel 
for  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  wtilch  la 
poUced  by  rcc.  He  still  has  good  friends, 
however,  on  the  Oomsnission,  which  makes 
many  decisions  affecting  the  destiny  of  NBC. 
I  am  not  Implying  that  in  this  Instance 
there  was  anything  Improper.  Mr.  Denny 
Is  a  widely  admired  young  man.  But  I  do 
feel  tiiat.  in  general,  situations  such  as  this 
should  be  avoided.  It  Is  the  poaslblllUes  in 
the  sltiiatlon  that  disturb  me. 

Sven  before  an  official  leaves  the  Oovem- 
ment, the  public's  interest  may  become 
threatened.  Being  only  hiiman.  the  oAcial 
wlK)  begins  toying  with  the  idea  of  qtUtting 
and  getting  private  employment,  may  be 
tempted  to  woo  poeslbie  employers  witb  bla 
dedalons. 

Furthermore,  an  ex-ofllcial  can  give  bis 
ellents  an  unfair  advantage  Just  by  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Inner  workings  of  his 
old  agency.  Here  in  Washington  there  U  a 
quip  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
offers  a  free  postgraduate  course  for  tralnlnf 
tax  experts.  If  you  want  to  make  a  for- 
tune as  a  tax  expert  for  big  corporations  or 
millionaires,  the  first  thing  you  should  do  Is 
spend  a  year  or  two  inside  the  Bureau.  This 
practice  Is  not  in  itself  reprehensible.  But 
it  can  be  the  source  of  abuse  which  in  tiM 
long  run  could  cost  the  Government  mil- 
lions of  doUa.  J  in  revenue  and  create  sertoui 
Inequities  in  tax  treatment  that  would  bring 
resentnwnt  against  the  Oovemment. 

A  former  high  official  of  the  Treasury  G  O 
Banna.  recenUy  stated:  "A  constant  stream 
of  employees  of  the  Treasury  Department,  In- 
dnding  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
leave  the  service,  only  to  appear  next  day  as 
the  represenUtlves  of  interests  adverse  to 
the  Government.  •  •  •  lioat  of  the 
prominent  tax  Uwyers  and  acooontants  in 
Washington  •  •  •  are  fonner  Treasury 
employees. "  ' 

A  tax  expert  schooled  inside  the  Bureau 
Mr.  tianna  pointed  out.  knows  exactly  how 
each  key  offlclai  there  approaches  every 
angle  of  a  tax  case,  and  often  prepares  his 
own  case  accordingly.  He  knows,  for  exam- 
ple, which  officials  take  a  tolerant  view  to- 
ward claims  of  depreciatloo  and  which  take 
a  stem  view. 

Its  not  Just  the  small-fty  lawyers  and 
arsountants  who  quit  Internal  Revenue  to 
set  themselves  up  as  tax  experts.  One  of  the 
most  famous  Washington  law  firms  doing  a 
big  tax  business  I3  Wenchel.  Tannenbaum 
&  Nunan.  The  Wenchel  of  that  firm  used 
to  be  chief  counsel  of  the  Biu-eau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue.  The  Nunan  Is  Joe  Nunan,  Jr., 
the  former  Commissioner,  himself.  They  left 
the  Government  together. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  centers  of  "oM 
gradlsm "  has  been  in  the  Reconatnjctlon  Fi- 
nance CorporaUon.  which  lends  mlUlons  of 
dollars  to  private  companies.  A  Senate  inve*. 
ttg^on  found  that  in  RFC  more  than  a 
doaen  flnt-raaking  officials  had  quit  to  take 
Jobs  with  companies  that  had  borrowed  larg« 
sums.  Frequently  theee  oflMalB.  whU«  ttUl 
at  RFC,  had  played  an  important  part  in 
authoriaing  the  loans  for  their  future  em- 


ployera.  Their  actions  were  perfectly  legal 
under  our  preeent  laws.  But  in  some  of  the 
eases  the  circumstances  were,  to  my  mind, 
highly  di-turbing. 

As  manager  of  Boston's  RFC  agency.  John 
Bagerty  strongly  urged  that  a  90.000,000  loan 
be  granted  to  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  Hla 
letter  of  recommendation  was  36  pages  long. 
During  the  negotiations  Hagerty  also  con- 
tended that  Waltliam  needed  to  get  in  some 
hard-boiled  realists  to  run  the  show.  8pe- 
dfleally,  he  thoughc  they  should  ^>end 
#40.000  for  a  competent  president. 

While  the  loan  was  still  pending.  Waltham 
invited  him  to  take  the  presldenry.  He  no- 
tified both  Waltham  and  RFC  he  would  ac« 
cept,  provided  the  loan  went  throtigh.  It 
dkl.  at  •4.000.000.  In  a  few  days  Hagsrty. 
who  was  getting  410.000  at  RFC,  quit  to  go 
to  yaltham  at  a  starting  salary  of  430.000. 
with  promise  of  substantial  raises  He  took 
along  his  No.  1  aide  at  the  Boston  agvaey. 
In  another  ease.  Sterling  Foster,  Chief  of 
RFC's  Loan  OperaUons  DlvlsloD.  recom- 
mended a  4460,000  loan  to  the  Plywood- 
Plasties  Corp..  of  Hampton.  8.  C,  after  an 
fm-tbm  epot  inspection.  Mr.  Poster  wm 
without  any  notable  experlenee  as  an  indua- 
trlal  manager,  but  at  a  congressional  hearing 
It  was  disclosed  that  after  the  loan  went 
through,  he  turned  up  as  president  of  Ply- 
wood-Plastics in  a  deal  that  promised  to  pay 
him  480.000  to  $40,000  a  year.  (At  RFC  he 
had  been  getting  410380.) 

I  do  not  think— and  am  not  suggesting— 
that  Mr.  Bagerty  and  Mr.  Foster  got  their 
Jobs  as  payment  for  helping  clear  the  loans, 
but  I  bellere  their  hiring  was  certainly  con- 
trary to  public  interest.  Tbaoretlcally.  at 
least,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  be  belj;>- 
ful  if  and  when  their  compantai  needed  fufw 
ther  RFC  financing. 

The  most  serious  of  the  RFC  deals,  to  my 
mind,  involves  the  four  RFC  men  who  Joined 
the  top  nranagement  of  the  Baltimore  h  Ohio 
Railroad  when  it  was  480.000.000  in  debt  to 
RFC  (Uncle  Sam).  Stewart  McDonald  went 
In  as  director  and  chairman.  Russad  L.  8nod> 
grass  went  as  vice  president.  Cassius  M.  Clay 
went  ss  solldtor.  and  P.  L.  Baukhages  went 
as  executive  assistant  In  charge  of  finance. 
Not  long  after  they  Joined  the  B.  A  O^  the 
expiration  date  of  the  RFCs  480.000.000  »"*n 
approached.  The  railroad's  management  da» 
elded  upon  a  strategy  that  would  permit  the 
company  to  eecape  paying  or  reducing  tha 
loan  at  that  time.  The  «^<w/'««it  decided  to 
reorganlae  in  the  courta.  But  to  persuade 
the  oourto  that  they  were  in  a  desperate  fix. 
they  needed  a  letter  from  the  RFC  demand- 
ing that  the  B.  A  O.  pay  up. 

The  record  of  rnngrnsslniisl  hsar«»»gT  ilwiaa 
that  Mr.  Snodgrass  admitted  '-~"r~*"g  two 
drafts  of  such  a  letter,  which  he  sent  to  hla 
old  colleagues  back  at  RFC.  Using  these 
drafU  as  a  basis,  they,  in  turn,  prepared  a 
letter  on  RFC  stationery,  and  sent  it  back  to 
l^lOL  Later,  this  letter  was  used  in  court  aa 
a  basis  for  winning  a  reorganization. 

As  a  result  of  such  maneuvers  as  this.  Mr. 
Clay  quit  as  the  B  A  O.  solidtar  rather  than 
take  part  In  them.  The  upshot  of  the  ma- 
neuvers, as  Mr.  Clay  pointed  out  to  Senata 
investigators,  la  this:  "The  RFC  is  left  hotd- 
Ing  the  bag  of  a  troaen  loaa  of  480.000.000, 
which  does  not  matore  until  IMS."  SiiMO 
the  reorganization,  this  debt  tt>  the  RFC  hm 
been  only  silghUy  reduced. 

The  slgnlflcance  to  me  of  the  B  A  O  story 
Is  this:  Of  aUthe  railroads  borrowing  from 
RFC.  the  B.  A  O.  Is  the  only  Important  one  I 
know  of  that  has  not  promptly  liquidated  or 
greatly  reduced  its  debt.  Tet.  when  wa 
questioned  an  RFC  official  about  the  ethics  of 
permitting  the  RFC's  old  grads  to  take  Jobs 
with  borrowers,  he  was  blind  to  any  danger 
In  thie  admittedly  legal  practice.  To  peopla 
in  RFC  It  Is  Just  a  case,  apparently,  of  local 
boy  makes  good. 
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After  my  eyes  were  opened  by  the  RFC 
sitxutlon  I  began  looking  around  the  Govern- 
ment for  other  evidences  of  "old  gradlsm." 
In  many  places  I  found  evidence  Justifying 
public  concern.  We  should  watch  parUcu- 
larly  for  sltustlons  ttuit  may  develop  In  the 
regulatory  agencies  charged  with  poUclng 
private  industries,  such  as  the  Secvultles 
exchange  Commission. 

In  1933,  when  the  Utility  Holding  Conpany 
Act  was  passed,  the  giant  holding  company. 
United  Corporation,  was  ordered  to  reorgan- 
lae. Today,  17  yesrs  later.  United  Is  sUU  go- 
ing through  the  motions  of  trying  to  "00m- 
plj."  under  the  Security  and  Bichange  Com- 
mission's supervision.  How  can  j-ou  account 
for  this  17-year  delay  m  complying?  Has 
it  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  tb»t  two  of 
United's  top  executives  are  fonner  top  olD- 
clals  of  8KC?  These  are  questions  which 
should   be  answered  in  the  public  interest. 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  was  considering  the 
nomination  of  Id  ward  McCormlck  to  be  an 
SEC  oommlasloner.  Mr.  McCormlck  bss 
msde  a  career  of  the  SBC.  has  been  around  15 
years.  For  the  committee's  enlightenment. 
Senator  Douglas  asked  him  to  name  some  of 
the  former  SBC  commissioners  and  top  offi- 
cials who  now  appear  before  SBC  in  behalf 
of  private  cllenu. 

Within  a  few  minutes  McCormlck  named 
nine  of  them. 

McCormlck  confirmed  that  these  exleaders 
of  SBC  not  only  appeared  formally,  but  also 
confer  very  often  Informslly  with  their  old 
colleagues  on  cases  involving  tiieir  private 
dlenu. 

Probably  the  agency  most  aflUcted  in  its 
operations  by  desertions  to  private  Industry 
is  the  Federal  Communications  Commlsslun, 
which  regulates  the  television  and  radio  In- 
diutry.  This  Industry  Is  now  going  through 
a  period  of  convulsive  change,  with  compa- 
nies rising  and  declining  as  a  result  of  deci- 
sions FCC  bss  to  make.  FOC's  commission- 
ers seem  to  be  lured  Into  private  Jobs  in  the 
communications  Industry  faster  than  they 
can  be  broken  in.  Paul  Porter,  former  FCO 
chairman,  for  example,  now  Is  actively  press- 
ing the  cases  of  powerful  private  clients  be- 
fore the  Commission. 

Two  years  ago  at  a  00-aventlon  of  indtistry 
and  Government  officia.s  at  the  neaslde  re- 
sort. Atlantic  City.  It  was  reported  that  FOO 
chairman  Denny,  who  was  attending,  was 
dickering  with  NBC  people  about  a  Job.  Four 
days  later  be  confirmed  that  he  was  going 
to  NBC.  A  Washington  newspaper  announ- 
ced: -We  think  It  regretuble  that  he  is  to 
Join  one  of  the  corporations  which  until 
now  It  has  been  his  business  to  regulate." 

Another  radio  commissioner  who  became 
an  old  grad.  Harold  A.  Lafount.  set  himself 
up  as  a  "radio  adviser  and  counsel"  in 
Wsehlngton.  His  ability  in  getting  FCO 
approval  for  stations  he  represented — and 
In  helping  get  the  FCC  to  overlook  some 
activities  involving  one  of  bis  clients— be- 
came the  subject  of  a  Senatorial  investiga- 
tion. 

I  will  mention  Jtist  two  of  the  other  regu- 
latory agencies  where  there  have  been  con- 
spicuous examples  of  alumni  coming  back  to 
roost: 

The  Civil  Aeronsutles  Board:  When  James 
il.  Land  is.  formerly  dean  of  Harvard  Law 
Bebool,  failed  to  be  reappointed  CAB  chair- 
man last  year,  he  and  two  other  men  formed 
the  law  firm.  Landls,  Gewlrts  A  Maclay. 
Mr.  Gewirta  had  been  executive  assistant  to 
Landls  at  CAB  and  Mr.  Maclay  had  been  gen- 
eral counsel  at  CAB.  The  firm  has  been  rep- 
resenting private  aviation  groups  before  CAB. 

The  Maritime  Commission:  Bon  Oeaslln 
Used  to  be  general  counsel  for  the  Maritime 
Coramisslon.  Now  he  is  a  registered  lobby- 
ist for  the  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  which 
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Is  involved  in  many  transactions  that  come 
under  the  Commission's  scrutiny. 

In  the  regular  United  States  departments 
under  Cabinet-rank  Secretaries,  the  situa- 
tions I've  encotmtered  that  offer  the  moet 
possibilities  for  abuse  occiu*  in  the  Agrlcul- 
ttire  Department,  or  more  particularly  in  its 
sugar  branch. 

During  1947.  at  about  the  time  the  present 
Sugar  Act  was  being  acted  upon  by  Congress. 
Robert  Shields  quit  his  Job  as  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  went  to 
work  lor  the  United  States  Beet  Sugar  As- 
sociation at  a  reputed  salary  of  440,000.  He 
took  slong  with  him  another  offlclai  of  the 
department.  H.  B.  Boyd.  Mr.  Shields  is  cred- 
ited with  taking  an  active  part  In  drafting 
the  Sugar  Act,  which  was  very  favorable  to 
the  sugar  Interests. 

Today.  Old  Grads  Shields  and  Boyd  are 
stIU  registered  lobbyists  for  the  beet-sugar 
Interests.  Two  successive  heads  of  the  Su- 
gar Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
incidentally,  have  gone  to  work  for  the  great 
California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
One  of  the  men.  Earl  Wilson.  Is  reportedly 
drawing  $50,000  a  year. 

I  am  not  suggesting  there  was  anything 
Illegal  or  even  unethical  in  the  actions  of 
any  of  these  men.  But  I  don't  believe  the 
situation  is  healthy  or  In  the  public  Interest. 
Many  of  the  big  brass  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  are  following  the  example  of 
civilian  bureaucrats  In  leaving  their  service 
niches  for  private  Jobs  where  they  undoubt- 
edly could.  If  they  wished,  be  influential  in 
swinging  armament  contracts  to  their  new 
employers  or  effecting  policy  decisions  of 
Yltai  Interest  to  their  employers. 

Maj.  Gen.  Oliver  P.  Echols  left  the  War 
Department's  General  Staff  to  become  a  lob- 
byist for  the  Aircraft  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Last  April  he  had  a  chance  to  go 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  Northrup  Air- 
craft, Inc.,  which  seeks  defense  contracta. 
Therefore,  he  announced  he  was  turning 
over  his  aircraft  industries  lobbying  Job  to 
Admiral  DeWitt  CUnton  Ramsey.  Admiral 
Ramsey  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet,  and  used  to  be  chief  of  the  Naval 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics.  Then  Is.  of  course, 
nothing  reprehensible  in  a  former  high  officer 
becoming  a  lobbyist  for  airplane  manufac- 
turers, but  it  Is  a  situation  that  could  easily 
be  abused. 

One  of  the  great  air  commanders  of  World 
War  II  was  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  Baker.  He  quit  as 
deputy  commander  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
to  go  to  the  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  of  Houston. 
Tsx..  owned  by  the  famed  plane  manufac- 
turer. Howard  Hughes.  One  newspaper  at 
the  time  said:  "He  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
the  high  councils  of  security." 

Here  are  three  other  examples  of  high 
Armed  Force  officials  going  to  civilian  Jobs 
where  they  could  conceivably  use  their  In- 
fluence or  Inside  knowledge  to  advantage: 

Gen.  Harry  Ingles,  former  chief  signal  of- 
ficer. Is  now  a  top  executive  of  RCA.  which 
manufactures  a  large  amount  of  Signal  Corps 
equipment. 

Ma  J.  Gen.  William  N.  Porter,  former  chief 
of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  went  to 
work  for  the  Chemical  Construction  Co. 

Admiral  Andrew  F.  Carter,  who  was  head 
of  the  Army-Navy  Petroleum  Board  and  who 
made  stxrveys  of  the  oil  situation  in  Arabia 
for  tbs  Government,  has  left  the  Navy  to 
work  for  a  subsidiary  of  the  Arabian  Amer- 
ican Oil  Co..  which  sells  oil  to  the  Navy. 
Some  of  my  own  congressional  colleagues 
have  gone  over  to  the  other  side  by  becom- 
ing lobbyists.  At  present,  some  30  former 
Congressmen  are  lobbying.  They  include 
acme  distinguished  men.  Clifton  A.  Wood- 
rum  quit  the  Bovet  to  become  a  registered 
lobbyist  for  fertilizer  interests  at  a  reported 
salary  of  438,000.    Robert  Ramspeck.  House 


majority  whip,  quit  to  become  a  425,000-a- 
year  lobbyist  for  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation. 

Many  of  the  Congressmen  vho  volun- 
tarily quit  Congress  did  so  before  the  gen- 
eral pay  raises  went  Into  effect  for  Govern-  ^ 
ment  officials.  The  raises  eliminate  at  least 
some  of  the  glaring  InequlUes  of  Govern- 
ment pay  scales. 

The  larger  problem  is  wliat  to  do  about 
the  far  more  numerous  old  grads  of  execu- 
tive agencies  and  departments.  At  present, 
we  have  very  little  protection  against  the 
constant  temptation  to  put  their  influence 
to  work  against  the  best  intereste  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  people. 

It  Is  true  that  the  United  States  code  for- 
bids an  ex-employee  to  press  a  claim  against 
the  Oovemment  for  2  years  after  leaving 
on  any  mctter  that  was  pending  while  he 
was  still  there.  However,  this  law  applies 
to  claims  only — and  claims  that  had  been 
pending  while  he  was  stUl  in  office.  The 
law  is  too  narrow  and  weak  to  do  much 
good. 

A  few  agencies  and  departmenta  have  ad- 
ministrative rules  against  ex-employees  rep- 
resenting private  clients  before  them  for  pe- 
riods ranging  from  6  months  to  2  years.  But 
since  these  are  administrative  rules,  they  can 
easily  be  set  aside. 

Some  stringent  curbs.  I  feel,  are  needed. 
But  what?  It  Is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  that 
will  not  hinder  the  legitimate  rlghte  of  Fed- 
eral officials  to  capitalize  on  thlr  best  talenta 
if  they  choose  to  leave  the  Government.  Nor 
Is  it  fair  to  penallae  those  businessmen  who 
often,  at  great  financial  sacrifice,  have  served 
the  Government  temporarily.  On  their  re- 
turn to  private  enterprise  they  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  their  service.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  have  our  national 
purposes  perverted  by  swarms  of  ex-offlclals 
cashing  In  on  their  inside  dope,  inside  con- 
tacta,  and  inside  Infiuence. 

Senator  PtTLaaicHT  has  Introduced  a  bill 
that  would  prevent  the  RFC  situations  from 
arising  again.  It  would.  In  brief,  require 
that  any  company  getting  an  RFC  loan 
guarantee  not  to  hir*  for  6  years  any  RPO 
officials  who  had  acted  on  Ito  loan  or  any 
comparable  loan. 

Other  Senators  have  announced  that  they 
feel  there  should  likewise  be  some  sort  of  de- 
contamination period  of  at  least  2  years 
for  ex-SEC  officials  who  want  to  come  back 
before  SEC  with  private  clients. 

I.  personally,  would  like  to  see  a  general 
law  that  would  bar  for  at  least  2  years  any 
Govertmient  officials  who  le&\e  office  from 
representing  private  clients  before  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  where  they  have  worked. 

I  believe  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  vari- 
ations to  fit  the  situation  in  each  agency  and 
department.  But  I  also  feel  that  a  compre- 
hensive, across-the-board  attack  should  be 
made  on  this  dangerous  practice.  I  also  be- 
lieve It  should  be  made  a  criminal  offense  for 
any  ex-Government  official  to  obtain  private 
employment  by  representing  that  he  can 
wield  infiuence  over  former  associates. 

Porblddin,j  this  practice.  I  believe,  is  Just 
one  approach  to  the  correction  of  the  present 
dangers  and  to  the  prevention  of  abuses  in 
the  future.  The  other  and  more  construc- 
tive approach  is  to  set  up  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nical Services  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. This  would  be  a  clearinghouse  where 
businessmen,  large  and  small,  can  quickly 
get  all  the  information  they  need  on  the 
Government's  technological,  scientific,  and 
engineering  programs,  without  resorting  to 
an  old  grad.  Buch  a  proposal  Is  now  before 
Congress. 

By  such  a  two-pronged  approach,  we  can 
strike  a  mighty  blow  for  clean  and  efficient 
government  in  Anr>i>ri^»n 
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(Sad  Oong.,  let  MM^  In  ttie  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  January  18  (leglalatlve  day, 
January  8),  1951 — Mr.  Botlcb  of  Nebraska 
Introduced  the  following  bill:  whlcb  was 
read  twice  and  referred  jtP^tbe  Committee 
oo  tbe  Judiciary] 

S.  668 

A  bill  to  amend  section  284  of  tbe  United 
States  Code  relating  to  disqualifications  of 
former  oQlcen  and  employees  In  matters 
connects  with  their  former  duties 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  284  of  title 
18  of  tbe  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

**!  284.  Dlaqualificatlons  of  former  officers 
and  employees  in  matters  con- 
nected wltb  tbelr  f<niner  office  or 
employment. 

"WhoeTer,  having  been  an  officer  (inclod- 
fng  a  commissioned  officer)  or  employee  in 
tbe  executive  branch  of  tbe  Oovemment  and 
having  been  separated  from  bis  office  or  em- 
ployment, within  a  years  from  tbe  date  of 
separation  acts  as  counsel,  attorney,  or  agent 
(other  than  for  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof )  In  relation  to 
fmy  proceeding  or  other  matter  before  tbe 
department  or  agency  in  which  he  held 
office  or  was  employed  or  assigned  to  duty 
or  in  relation  to  any  proceeding  to  which 
such  department  or  agency  Is  a  party;  or 

"Whoever,  having  held  office  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Congress  or  of  either  House  thereof  and 
having  been  separated  from  his  office  or  em- 
ployment, within  a  years  from  the  date  of 
separation  acts  as  counsel,  attorney,  or 
agent  (other  than  for  tbe  United  States  or 
any  d^)artment  or  agency  thereof)  in  rela- 
tion to  any  legislation.  Investigation,  or  other 
matter  before  tbe  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  any  committee  thereof  (includ- 
ing a  Joint  committee)  — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  flO.OUO  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  and  of  sec- 
tion 190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  who  Is  separated  from 
office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  appointed  or  elected  or 
who  Is  Involuntarily  separated  from  bis  office 
or  position  otber  than  by  removal  for  causa 
on  charges  of  misconduct  or  delinquency." 

Sec.  a.  The  fourth  item  In  the  analysis  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  IS  of  title  18  of 
tbe  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"284.  Disqualification  of  former  officers  and 
employees  In  matters  connected 
with  tbelr  former  office  or  employ- 
ment.' 

Ssc.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  officers  and 
employees  who  are  separated  from  their  of- 
fices or  employment  subseq\ient  to  the  date 
Of  enactment  of  this  act. 


Louis  KoMotb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  March  13.  1952 
Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker.  100  years  ago 
a  great  leader  in  the  age-old  struggle  for 
human  liberty  spent  221  days  In  these 
United  States  as  a  guest  of  the  Nation. 

Everywhere  he  went  to  the  course  of 
delivering  over  600  public  addresses,  he 
was  enthusiastically  received  and  was 


widely  aeclaioied  as  the  champion  of 
world  freedom. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  of  history, 
every  American  child  comes  to  luiow  of 
this  great  man,  Louis  Kossuth,  who.  to 
1848.  performed  for  his  native  Hungary 
services  which  are  often  compared  with 
those  performed  by  George  Washington 
durtog  the  American  Revolution. 

Kossuth  led  the  people  of  Hungary 
to  their  fight  to  throw  off  the  mantle  of 
Hapsburg  despotism,  and,  when  this  had 
been  accomplished,  he  served  most  ably 
as  governor  of  the  new  nation. 

Although  the  todependent  nation  he 
established  was  soon  overcome  by  Aus- 
tria and  Czarlst  Russia,  the  deeds  of  Kos- 
suth are  even  today  recalled  with  great 
pride  by  freedom-loving  Hungarians  and 
their  friends  throughout  the  world. 

Tomorrow,  March  15,  these  descend- 
ants of  Kossuth  will  participate  to  Na- 
tion-wide fesUvities  celebrating  the  Hun- 
garian independence  day  and  agato  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Kossuth. 

It  is  heartwarming  to  read  of  devotion 
such  as  this  to  the  ideal  of  freedom. 
Most  heartwarming  of  aH.  however,  is 
the  fact  that  these  fine  Hungarian  Amer- 
icans are  displajring  equal  devotion  to 
this,  their  adopted  country,  by  pledg- 
tog  lOO.OCO  pmts  of  blood  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  Louis  Kossuth. 


WOson  Park  Project,  Pbiladelpliia 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  BARREH 

or  PSHMSTLVANU 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATIYIB 

Thursday.  March  13.  1952 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  herewith  copies  of  two 
communications  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion by  the  director  of  the  New  York  field 
office  of  PHA  under  date  of  March  4 
1952. 

While  the  following  communications 
are  of  Nation-wide  interest  because  of 
protests  to  other  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  sites  selected  for  public  hous- 
ing developments.  I  know  that  my  con- 
stituents to  particular  will  be  toterested 
to  their  context  It  will  be  noted  that 
on  March  27,  1950,  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority  agreed  on  the  Wilson 
Park  tract,  the  site  was  approved  and 
authorized  by  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration on  November  1,  1960.  and 
the  President  approved  the  project  on 
May  14. 1951.  However,  execution  of  an 
annual  contributions  award  was  con- 
tingent upon  obtaining  proper  disposi- 
tion  of  a  sontog  restriction  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Authority,  and  this  was 
approved  by  City  CouncU's  Zoning  Board 
Of  Adjustment  on  July  5.  1951.  and  the 
contract  was  executed  on  December  6. 
1951. 

These  significant  dates  are  iwtoted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  that,  ex- 
cept for  final  action  on  the  zoning  bill, 
all  negotiations  and  approvals  occurred 


before  the  turao?er  to  the  Philadelphia 
administration. 

llaaow  4.  IMt. 
To:  J<4in  Taylor  Bgan,  Commlarioner. 
Prom:  John  A.  Kerrlek,  New  York  field  oAoo. 

PHA. 
Re  WUaon  Park  project,  PA-S-13,  PhlladeU 
phla. 

At  the  request  of  Oongteseman  WnxiAM 
A.  Babbstt,  a  review  of  the  steps  leading  up 
to  approval  of  the  Wilson  Park  project  in 
PhUadelphla  has  been  made  by  the  New  York 
field  office. 

On  February  27.  1982.  Mr.  Charles  L.  LsTy, 
deputy  director  of  the  New  York  field  office, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Moore,  chief  of  project  plan- 
ning, visited  the  site  of  the  project  at  Twen- 
ty-fifth and  Rltner  Streets,  and  the  Immedi- 
ate neighborhood  adjoining  the  site.  Thla 
site  and  neighborhood  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  a  subsequent  review  of  the  data 
gathered  in  connection  with  tbe  site  studies, 
has  not  revealed  any  factor  which  might 
cause  the  Public  Housing  Administration  to 
change  Its  opinion  of  the  site  or  the  project. 

Prior  to  the  Philadelphia  Horislng  Author- 
ity's selection  of  Wilson  Park  site  for  project 
PA-2-13.  other  Taeant  sites  In  soutbwcsit 
Philadelphia  were  given  consideration,  but 
either  because  the  land  was  untralldable  or 
too  remote  from  utUltlea  or  other  faclUtlee, 
the  study  was  narrowed  down  to  two  sltca. 
One  site,  known  as  the  Glrard  site,  largely 
held  by  the  Glrard  estate,  was  given  serious 
consideration  until  It  was  learned  that  the 
owners  planned  to  sell  to  a  prlTate  developer. 
Subsequently,  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Au- 
thority and  members  of  tbe  Public  Housing 
Administration  staff  agreed  on  the  Wilson 
Park  tract  located  at  Twenty -fifth  and  Rit- 
n«r  Streets,  and  on  March  17,  1950.  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Authority  approved  tha 
selection  for  development  studies.  On  AprU 
25^9W.  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
wrote  to  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority 
advising  it  that  tbe  site  may  be  considered 
the  subject  for  formulation  of  parts  I  and  n 
of  the  development  program  for  project  PA- 
2-13,  which  was  subsequently  submitted  to 
the  Public  Housing  Administration.  Thee* 
documents  contained  data  on  the  total  pro- 
gram for  Phlladelphta.  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  PA-2-18.  Also  land  use  and  Booing 
maps  and  data  on  dty-plannlng  eonsldcrm- 
tlons  were  Included.  Characteristics  of  tha 
nelgbborbood.  such  as  employment,  trans- 
portation, schools,  shopping,  and  community 
facilities  and  existing  site  conditions  were  all 
subjects  of  parts  I  and  n  of  the  program. 

Other  sites  which  the  Philadelphia  Booi- 
tng  Authority,  with  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration aasistanoe.  were  studying  concur- 
rently with  the  WUson  Park  site  are  PA-a-10, 
Diamond  site.  Twenty-fifth  and  Diamond 
Streets,  1122  DU.  vacant  site  In  northwest 
central  PhUadelpbia:  PA  2-18.  Abbotts  site. 
PIfty-slxtb  and  Arch  Streets.  77  DO,  vacant 
site  in  northwest  Pbllad^lpbla;  PA-2-9.  Rit- 
tenhouse  site,  Pulaski  and  Rlttenhouao 
Streets.  200  DU.  semlvaeant  site  In  aermaa- 
town;  PA-a-14.  Norrts  site.  Tentb  and  Nonta 
Streets.  326  DU.  slum  clearance  In  nortbaaac 
central  Philadelphia;  PA-a-15.  Harrison  slta. 
Tenth  and  Master  StreeU,  S31  DU,  slum 
clearance  In  northeast  central  Philadelphia; 
PA-a-16.  North  Allen  site.  Twelfth  and  Pop- 
lar Streets.  450  DU.  slum  clearance  In  north- 
east central  PhUadelphla;  PA-a-17,  Mill 
Creek,  Forty-fifth  Street  and  Palrmount 
Avenue.  188  DU,  sltun  clearance  In  northwest 
PhUadelphla;  PA-2-20.  Sast  Poplar,  Seventh 
and  Green  Streets,  203  DU.  slum  clearance  la 
northeast  central  Philadelphia 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  co- 
operation agreement  between  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  tbe  PhUadelphla  Housing 
Authority,  pubUc  hearings  must  be  held  oa 
all  low-rent  housing  projects.  The  Philadel- 
phia Housing  Authority  on  July  20,  1950, 
conducted  such  a  hearing  on  Wilson  Park 
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project,  and  although  neighborhood  opposi- 
tion was  strongly  manifest,  support  was 
stronger,  and  with  the  facts  at  band  the 
Philadelphia  Hoxising  Authority  approved. 

On  November  1,  1960,  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration tentatively  approved  the  site 
and  authorized  the  Philadelphia  Housing 
Authority  to  proceed  wltb  the  compleUon  of 
the  development  program.  This  document 
was  carefully  prepared  and  well  supported  by 
photographe.  plans,  specifications,  cost  estl- 
nwtes,  estimates  of  rent,  and  other  exhibits. 
The  Public  Housing  Administration  gsve  does 
cooperation  throughout  the  preparation  of 
this  document  and  when  It  was  submitted  on 
December  21.  1950.  very  few  revisions  were 
required. 

The  Public  Housing  Administration,  at 
this  point,  was  In  possession  of  sufllclent  in- 
formation to  Judge  whether  the  site  was 
proper  for  a  low-rent  housing  project  and 
that  such  a  project  developed  would  fulflU 
the  requirements  of  tbe  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act.  and  would  be  a  credit  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  an  aaaet  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Tbe  project  was  ultimately  approved  by 
tbe  President  on  May  14,  1951.  However. 
execution  of  an  annual  contributions  con- 
tract was  contingent  upon  the  PhUadelphla 
Housing  Authority's  obtaining  proper  dis- 
position of  a  coning  restriction. 

On  July  8,  19S1.  the  sonlng  board  of  ad- 
justment approved  the  Philadelphia  Hotulng 
Authority's  request  for  the  sonlng  change. 
The  annual  contributions  contract  was  exe- 
cuted on  December  0.  1951,  wltb  a  clause  to 
the  effect  that  funds  for  land  acquisitions  are 
withheld  untU  the  site  is  reconed;  but  that 
plans  may  proceed  to  completion  of  the  in- 
termediate stage. 

A  zoning  bill  which  would  permit  construc- 
tion of  the  project  was  introduced  In  city 
councU  on  January  17,  1962.  Tbe  same  sort 
of  opposition  sppeared  at  the  city  coundl's 
Boning  committee  bearing  on  February  14. 
as  appeared  at  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Au- 
thority public  hearing,  local,  vehement,  prej- 
udicial and  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  tbe 
hearln^. 

The  committee  on  municipal  planning  and 
sonlng  approved  the  bill  on  Pebruary  14.  ai^d 
on  Pebruary  28  tbe  final  bearing  was  he.d 
UDder  stormy  protest  which  the  city  councU 
and  Mayor  Clark  recognised  as  Irrelevant  to 
the  Boning  bUI,  and  acted  accordingly. 

Intermediate  plans  and  specifications  are 
finished  and  are  being  reviewed  In  tbe  New 
York  fiel::  office.  Approximately  tSO.OOO  has 
been  expert  ?d  on  this  project  to  date  In  ad- 
ministrative and  planning  accounts. 

Tbe  Elte  appraisal  reports  made  by  Roland 
R.  Ranc!<  II  and  J.  Soils-Cohen.  Jr.  shows  a 
total  valuation  of  $2lQ.b00.  which  seems  to 
be  well  supported  by  several  recent  aales  In 
the  Immediate  area.  Total  aasessment  for 
the  land  U  reported  as  •193,480.  The  Public 
Housing  Administration  estimate  is  $224,000 
for  the  same  property. 

Vacancies  in  existing  projects  in  the  area 
as  of  December  31.  1961.  are  as  follows:  low- 
rent,  Tasker  Homes,  PA-2-2,  PA-a-8. 1077  DU, 
sero  vacancies;  war  housing,  Passyunk 
Homes.  PA -36451,  1000  DU,  aero  vacancies; 
war  housing.  Shipyard  Homes,  PA-36448.  936 
DU.  8  vacancies:  war  bousing.  League  Island 
Homes.  PA -36363  360  DU,  3  vacandea. 

In  all  other  projecu  In  Philadelphia,  low- 
rent  and  war  housing,  only  14  vacancies 
exjlated  on  December  31,  1961. 

John  A.  KxaviCK. 

I  Director,  New  York  Field  Office. 

Nrw  YoBK,  N.  T.,  March  7,  If 52. 
Mr.  JoexPH  DbSimone, 

Chairman,  Citiaeru  Committea, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dkab  Mb.  DtfiMoiTB:  This  is  to  acknowledge 
your  telegram  of  March  4,  1962,  regarding 
the  WUson  Park  site  selected  for  the  con- 


struction of  a  low-rent  housing  project  des- 
ignated PA-2-1S. 

The  development  of  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing is  essentially  a  local  responsibility. 
Local  authorities,  such  as  the  PhUadelphla 
HouBlng  Authority,  are  created  und2r  State 
law.  are  comprised  of  local  citizens  and  can 
act  only  with  the  approval  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. The  selection  of  the  site  on  which 
this  project  is  to  be  constructed  is  peculi- 
arly local  in  nature.  In  this  matter,  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
its  supervision  of  tbe  activities  of  the  local 
authority  extends  merely  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  site  and  the  cost  of  acquisition 
and  development. 

In  your  telegram  you  expressed  the  fear 
that  privately-owned  residences  In  your 
neighborhood  would  decUne  in  value  with 
the  construction  of  public  housing.  May  I 
assure  you  that  public  housing  projects  do 
not  tend  to  depreciate  the  value  of  sur- 
rounding privately  owned  property.  In 
many  Instances  substantial  enhancement  of 
pioperty  values  has  taken  place. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  coopera- 
tion agreement  between  the  city  of  Phlludel- 
phla  and  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Author- 
ity, public  hearings  were  conducted  on  July 
20,  1950,  and  with  all  relevant  facts  at  hand, 
the  PhUadelphla  Housing  Authority  approved 
the  Wilson  Park  site. 

Tasker  Homes  Is  tbe  only  low-rent  housing 
development  now  operating  in  south  Phila- 
delphia. Passyunk  Homes,  a  permanent  war 
housing  development,  places  all  families 
through  the  navy  yard,  while  League  Island 
and  Shipyard  Homes  are  temporary  war 
housing,  which  under  present  Federal  stat- 
ute must  be  demolished  beginning  Julv  1 
1963. 

This  oflJce  bar  recently  reinvestigated  tbe 
aelectlon  of  Wilson  Park  site  for  a  low-rent 
hoiising  project.  A  thorough  review  of  all 
the  data  gathered  In  this  connection  has  not 
revealed  any  factor  which  might  cause  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  to  change  its 
opinion  that  this  Is  a  proper  site. 

The  need  for  an  additional  supply  of  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing  at  rentals 
within  the  means  of  the  families  with  low 
incomes  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
tbe  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  and  approval 
of  iU  program.  Many  famUles  of  low  Income 
are  now  forced  to  live  In  substandard  housing 
because  tbe  rentals  of  available  privately 
owned  standard  dwelUngs  are  completely  be- 
yond their  reach. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  pubUc 
housing  project  has  been  completed,  and 
is  in  actual  operation,  that  you  and  the 
members  of  your  group  will  find  it  to  be  not 
only  acceptable,  but  a  source  of  pride  to  your 
neighborhood. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Keivtck, 
Director.  Neva  York  Field  Office. 


No  Unioa  Shop  by  United  SUIes  Decree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiKois 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEIfTATIVIS 

Thursday.  March  13. 1952 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remark! 
I  am  inserting  to  the  Rxcoro  an  excel- 
lent editorial  which  appeared  to  the 
Daily  Pantagraph,  of  Bloomtogton.  VL, 
on  March  8. 

The  editorial  Is  entitled  "No  Union 
Shop  by  United  States  Decree."    It  per- 


tains to  the  demand  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  to  the  steel  wage  dis- 
pute that  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
recommend  the  union  shop  for  the  steel 
todustry. 

It  is  important  that  we  clearly  under- 
stand what  is  tovolved  in  this  demand. 
It  is  Important  that  the  real  issue  to  this 
case  be  made  crystal  clear. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  an  employee 
should  voluntarily  Join  a  union.  It  is 
not  whether  union  employees  may  refuse 
to  work  with  employees  who  will  not 
joto  It  is  not  whether  an  employer 
and  union  should  enter  into  a  voluntary 
agreement  refustog  to  employ  anyone 
who  does  not  belong  to  a  union. 

Those  matters  are  not  to  issue.  The 
basic  issue  in  this  case,  as  so  well  pototed 
out  by  the  editorial,  is  whether  the 
powerful  Goverranent  of  the  United 
States  shall  by  decree  force  employees  to 
join  a  union,  pay  initiation  fees  and  dues 
and  assessments,  to  order  to  hold  a  Job. 
I  am  opposed  to  employers  dominating 
employees.  We  have  laws  on  the  statute 
books  to  prevent  this,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tecting all  workingmen,  union  and  non- 
union, from  such  domination.  I  am  also 
opposed  to  employees  dominating  em- 
ployees by  forcing  membership  to  a  par- 
ticular organization  in  order  to  work.  I 
believe  to  the  right  to  strike.  I  also  be- 
hcVi  in  the  right  to  work.  I  believe  to 
freedom,  to  the  maximum  possible  free- 
dom for  all  men. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  guarantee  free 
choice  for  all  people.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Wage  StabilizaUon  Board,  or 
any  other  board  set  up  by  the  President, 
should  undertake  to  decree,  whether  it  be 
to  the  form  of  an  order  or  a  recommen- 
dation having  Government  sanction,  that 
a  man  can  no  longer  work  unless  he 
Joins  and  nays  dues  to  a  labor  organi- 
zation, however  fine  that  organization 
may  be. 

It  may  be  to  an  individual's  best  self- 
Interest  to  join  such  an  organization. 
Labor  organizations  have  done  much  for 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the  working- 
man.  But  to  a  free  country  it  is  for  the 
individual  himself  to  decide  what  is  for 
his  own  best  toterest.  It  Is  not  for  the 
Government  to  take  this  freedom  from 
him. 

No  Umoif  Shop  Bt  UNrncD  States  Dbcscb 

One  of  the  recommendations  reported  to 
be  in  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board's  formula 
for  settling  the  steel  wage  dispute  is  accept- 
ance of  the  union  shop,  or  compulstMy  union 
memlMrshlp  for  aU  who  wish  to  work  in  the 
steel  mUls. 

While  such  a  recommendation  would  not 
be  binding,  it  would  have  great  weight  be- 
cause it  would  be  backed  by  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  If  accepted  by  the 
steel  companies  other  employers  would  have 
great  dUQculty  in  resisting  the  tmlon  shop. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  against  the  \mlon 
shop.  It  robs  the  individual  of  bis  right  to 
work  except  under  conditions  neither  he  nor 
his  employer  may  actually  want.  But  estab- 
lishment of  a  tinion  shop  through  bargaining 
of  workers  and  employers  Is  entirely  different 
from  setting  up  a  union  shop  by  Government 
decree.  And  that  is  what  the  Wage  Stabili- 
zation Board  would  be  doing  if  it  recommends 
the  union  shop  In  the  steel  case. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  under  whose  admin- 
istration organized  labor  made  Its  greatest 
gains,  would  have  no  part  ot  that.    In  1941 
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during  the  onion  shop  dispute  In  the  csptlT* 
coal  mines,  be  said : 

"The  Government  will  never  compel  this 
5  percent  (of  nonunion  miners)  to  Join  the 
union  by  a  Government  decree.  That  would 
be  too  much  like  the  Hitler  method  toward 
labor." 

While  the  union  shop  Issue  In  the  steel 
dispute  Is  taking  the  headlines  at  present,  it 
spreads  much  wider  than  the  650.000  steel 
wcx'kers.  The  same  Issue  Is  present  in  the 
dispute  between  10,000  workers  and  Douglas 
Aircraft  and  between  25,000  workers  and 
Boeing  Airplane  Company.  The  Wage  Stabil- 
ization Board  has  both  these  disputes.  Also 
17  American  F'ederatlon  of  Labor  unions  are 
demanding  a  union  shop  for  1.000.000  non- 
operating  railroad  employees.  This  dispute 
Is  before  a  Presidential  Emergency  Board  un- 
der the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Freedom  of  the  individual  will  become  an 
academic  question  if  the  Federal  Government 
Institutes  union  shops  by  decree,  thereby 
forcing  a  worker  to  Join  a  union  end  pay  a 
union  tax  for  the  right  to  work.  It  would  be 
one  more  step  toward  complete  unlcn 
monopoly. 


Progress  ia  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

07  KLAtAttk 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  13, 1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  was  published  in  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer  a  very  Interesting  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Progress  In  Alabama."  by 
Paul  W.  Chapman,  associate  dean  of  the 
Georgia  College  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
article.  Mr.  Chapman  points  out  that 
Alabama's  beef  cattle  industry  Is  ex- 
panding tasi^T  than  that  of  any  other 
State,  and  that  Alabama  now  leads  all 
the  other  States  of  the  Nation  In  the 
rate  of  cattle  expansion.  Mr.  Chapman 
also  shows  that  Alabama  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  greatest  land  opportunities 
In  the  United  States,  and  is  first  in  the 
South's  metal  and  machinery  industries. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

PaocRESs  nf  Alabama 
(By  Paul  W.  Chapman,  associate  dean. 

Georgia's  CoUege  at  Agriculture) 
Alabama   has   been   the   Nation's   leading 
State  in  percentage  increase  In  number  at 
cattle  during  the  past  2  years. 

The  10  top  States  in  percentage  gains  In 
cattle  population  for  1949  and  1950,  m  order 
of  rank,  were  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina. Florida.  Louisiana,  Arkansas.  Missis- 
sippi. South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Okla- 
homa. These  ratings  were  made  by  Harold  F. 
Brelmyer,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economic!. 
USDA. 

Alabama's  percentage  gain  In  cattle  and 
calves  on  farms  for  the  2-year  period  was 
23  percent.  This  compares  with  21  percent 
Xor  Georgia  and  20  percent  for  North  Carolina. 
For  10  years.  States  of  the  South  have  com- 
peted  with  each  other  for  national  leadership 
in  cattle  expansion.  With  an  Increase  of  66 
percent  for  the  10-year  period.  Aiah^tw^  la 
among  the  five  highest  ranking  Statee. 

Natxmlly.  the  South's  livestock  progress  la 
watched  with  interest  by  other  regions;  It  la 


checked  and  charted  for  the  Nation's  leading 
financiers  and  biislnessmen.  Under  the 
heading  "Dixie  beef  drive,"  for  example,  an 
article  appeared  recently  in  Forbes  Magazine 
of  Biisiness,  New  York.  The  foUowlng  para- 
graphs were  part  of  the  article: 

"The  Southeastern  States  are  a  *nataral' 
for  the  cattle  business.  They  are  nearer  the 
big  markets  [than  are  the  States  of  the 
West].  They  have  a  tremendoxis  potential 
market  within  their  own  boundaries,  grow- 
ing with  the  gains  in  farming  technique* 
and  with  industrialization.  Most  of  these 
States  have  climates  so  mild  that  no  sbeltsv 
or  special  care  is  needed  for  stock.  Severe 
winters  are  rare. 

"Authorities  say  beef  production  can  be 
multiplied  four  times  In  the  Southeast  with- 
out encroaching  on  other  kinds  of  agrlcul- 
tiire.  (It  takes  2  acres  of  southern  agrlcul- 
to  support  one  animal  against  80  acree  In  the 
West.)" 

Many  factors  and  groups  are  contributing 
to  the  South's  gains  in  livestock  farming. 
Most  important  is  tfie  "discovery"  of  grass 
and  legumes — not  native  range,  but  seeded 
pastures  and  grazing  crops. 

"Wherever  you  go  In  Alabama,  you  hear 
people  talking  pastures — and  best  of  all. 
they  are  doing  something  about  it,"  says 
J.  C.  Lowery,  extension  agronomist  at  Au- 
burn.  "Farmers  know  that  one  of  their  best 
opportunities  for  Increasing  Income  by  bet- 
ter use  of  more  land  and  more  efficient  uae 
of  labor  and  equipment  is  through  grazing." 

County  agents  reported  that  more  than 
2.000,000  acres  of  permanent  pastures  have 
been  seeded  or  reworked  during  the  past  15 
years.  Of  these.  500.000  acres  were  seeded 
last  year. 

At  Alabama's  main  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  at  Aubiirn  and  at  almost  all 
substations,  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  how  the  best  all-year 
grazing  and  forage  crop  systems  can  be  de- 
veloped: how  much  land  Is  needed  to  pro- 
duce feed  for  an  animal  unit:  what  costs 
and  Income  can  be  expected.  Here  are  three 
good  examples  of  such  fundamental  research: 

1.  Tennessee  Valley  substation.  Belle 
Bdlna:  At  this  northern  Alabama  subetLtlon. 
an  87-acre  grade -B  dairy  experiment  over 
the  4-year  period  of  1943-46  returned  a  net 
annual  income  of  $5,531.  or  163.57  per  acre, 
to  labor,  management,  and  money  Invested 
from  the  sals  of  manufactured  milk.  seed, 
and  grain.  Permanent  pastiue.  alfalfa, 
crimson  clover-rye  grass  mixture,  and  winter 
cats  provided  practically  year-round  gracing 
and  hay.  Cows  wholly  on  pasture  or  forage 
(getting  no  concentrate)  averaged  6.354 
pounds  of  milk  per  year  in  the  4-year  period. 

2.  Main  station.  Auburn:  Ten  beef  cows 
and  25  acres  of  forage  crops — 10  acree  of  les- 
pedeza  sericea.  7  acres  alfalfa,  and  8  acres 
Johnson  grass,  and  reseedlng  crimson  and 
biir  clovers — were  used  in  a  utilization  study 
at  the  main  station.  All  feed  for  the  brood 
cows  and  their  eight  calves  was  produced 
on  the  25  acres,  and  a  surplus  was  sold. 
Returns  (1948  prices)  included:  Eight  calves 
(4,115  poxinds),  $822:  21  tons  surplus  al- 
falfa hay,  $840:  and  2Vi  tons  surplus  John- 
son grass  hay.  $50.  These  add  up  to  a  gross 
of  $68.48  per  acre,  or  a  return  per  acre  of 
$56.64  to  capital  and  labor. 

3.  Black  Belt  substation.  Marlon  Junc- 
tion: In  the  1945^7  3-year  period,  an  80- 
acre  grade-B  dairy  experiment  at  the  Black 
Belt  Substation  retiimed  an  average  annual 
net  Income  of  $2,585  to  capital  and  labor 
chiefly  from  the  8a!e  of  milk  for  manufac- 
ture. Forty-four  acree  of  white  Dutch  clo- 
ver-Dallis  grass  pasture.  18  acres  of  Johnson 
grass  following  oats,  and  18  acres  Johnson 
grass  following  Caley  peas  provided  year- 
round  grazing  and  hay  for  the  25  grade  Jer- 
sey cows  that  were  used  In  the  experiment. 

Two  acres  of  white  Dutch  clover-Dallls 
grass  pasture  and  1  acre  of  Caiey  peas- 
Johnaon  grass  supplementary  pasture  for 
each  beef  brood  oow  and  calf  in  a  3-year 


management  experiment  at  this  substation 
yielded  annually  an  average  of  182  pouncte 
per  acre  of  beef  as  fall-  and  winter-dropped 
calves.  In  this  experiment.  1946-48.  fall- 
and  winter-dropped  calves  were  more  profit- 
able than  spring-dropped  calves;  fall  and 
winter  calves  averaged  one-half  pound  great- 
er gain  per  day.  graded  higher,  sold  at  nearty 
7  centt  a  pound  higher,  and  yielded  a  higher 
pweentage  of  dresecd  weight. 

Alabama's  farmers  have  always  earned  • 
very  large  part  of  their  cash  Incomes  from 
cotton— on  a  very  small  percentage  of  their 
total  acres. 

The  fact  that  cotton  acreage  decreased  61 
percent  in  16  recent  years  Increases  the  need 
and  opportunity  for  making  noncotton  acres 
produce  more  income.  The  practical  solu- 
tion, at  course,  both  from  land  use  and  effl- 
clent  farm  management.  Is:  Balance  crops 
with  livestock.  This  means  grass  and  feed 
crops  on  several  million  more  available  acres. 
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oproar  UM  itixs  snu. 

A  traveler  moving  thro\igh  ai«H»m^  from 
Muscle  Shoals  to  Mobile  Bay  hears  Ulk  of 
expanding  farm  operations  and  higher  land 
prices  Experienced  cattlemen  are  moving 
In  from  the  West  to  make  their  hnmss  In 
Alshama 

"Land  has  proved  to  be  ths  safest  long- 
term  investment,  under  unsettled  condi- 
tions. •  •  •  Investors  now  turn  to  land. 
•  •  •  TO  find  land  that  Is  still  cheap  U 
diflicult — but  it  Is  cheap  in  sections  where 
old  farming  patterns  have  been  somewhat 
abandoned  and  new  patterns  have  not  been 
fully  farmed.  •  •  •  The  Cotton  Belt  la 
ths  only  section  of  the  Nation  where  such  a 
sltijatlon  exists. 

"In  the  section  south  of  ths  prosperous 
tobacco-growing  areas  of  the  Carolines  and 
Tennessee  there  appeared  to  be  a  relatively 
greaur  shortage  of  Investment  capital  than 
elsewhere.  This  has  tended  to  retard  devel- 
opment of  new  types  at  farming  and  to  hold 
land  prices  down. 

"This  region  comprlsss  ths  greater  parts  of 
Alabama.  Georgia.  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
sippi; It  extends  westward  to  the  oil-produc- 
ing sections  of  Texas. 

"Climatic  conditions  In  the  Southeast  are 
favorable. 

Taxes  In  the  Southeast  are  low. 

"The  labor  situation  In  the  Southeast  Is 
satisfactory. 

"Good  outlets  for  grain,  meat,  and  da  / 
products  exist.  The  section  is  experiencing 
a  strong  industrial  s^panslon.  Towns  are 
growing  rapidly. 

"The  upper  coastal  plalna  of  Georgia  and 
the  Black  Belt  offer  among  the  best  Invest- 
noent  opportunitiee  to  be  found  In  the 
United  BUtes  todsy.  Thsse  two  areas  ars 
among  the  few  where  It  Is  logical  to  expect 
Increasing  values  In  land,  even  without  fur- 
ther InflaUon." 

This  appraisal  of  land  valxiee  In  the  South- 
east was  made  by  one  of  the  Nation's  bsst- 
known  farm  management  organisations  after 
surveying  the  entire  United  States.  It  rec- 
ognises the  natural  economic  advantage  of 
ths  region :  A  long-growing  season  plus 
ample  rainfall— a  combination  of  favorable 
conditions  existing  In  no  other  section  of 
the  United  Ststcs.  Alsbama.  In  ths  hsart 
of  DUle.  lies  In  the  exsct  center  of  thU 
favored  area. 

A  caAHcnra  xoowoiac  PATrsair 

Alabama  Is  moving  definitely  r.nd  oonstet- 
ently  toward  a  better  balance  between  crops 
and  livestock.  This  trend  Is  shown  in  figxuree 
compiled  by  Ben  T.  Lanham.  agricultural 
economist.  Auburn,  and  published  under  the 
title  "Changes  and  Trends  In  the  Agrtctil- 
tural  Economy  of  Alabama  Since  1920."  This 
publication  shows  that  in  the  5-year  period 
of  1035-29.  Uvestock  accounted  for  1ft  cents 
of  every  dollar  of  cash  farm  receipts.  Bj 
1946-48,  after  an  Increase  in  the  relaUvs 
Importance  of  livestock  as  an  Income  pro- 


ducer for  every  Intervening  5-year  period, 
animals  and  animal  products  accounted  for 
32  cents  out  of  ths  farmer's  Income  dollar. 
In  1060.  this  amount  was  raised  to  36  cents. 
Farms  continue  to  decrease  in  number. 
The  211.000  reported  in  the  1950  censvis  is 
12.000  less  than  the  1945  report  and  a  drop 
of  62.000  from  the  peak  of  1935.  This  is 
progrees,  if  farms  increase  In  size.  Exten- 
Blvs  farming,  of  which  grass  and  beef  cattle 
are  typical,  plus  very  rapid  mechanization, 
requires  fewer  workers  in  relation  to  the 
acreage  and  indicates  a  decided  possibility 
for  much  larger  operating  units  on  a  famUy- 
slze  basis. 

.  POrULATIOM   SHUT 

Diiring  the  past  10  years,  two-thirds  of 
Alabama's  counties — rural  counties — ^lost 
population:  towns  and  cities  grew  very  rap- 
idly. 

Nine  towns  more  than  doubled  In  popu- 
lation during  the  past  10  years.  These  in 
order  of  percentage  growth,  were:  ChUders- 
burg,  Prichard.  Thomaston.  Auburn.  Arab, 
Tallassee,  Glencoe.  Allcevllle,  and  Bay  Mln- 
ette. 

Alabama's  population,  according  to  the 
new  census,  is  3.052,754.  a  gain  of  7.8  p>^rcent 
over  1940.  For  the  most  part,  this  gain  can 
be  credited  to  expansion  of  Industries  within 
the  State. 

In  1950,  Alabama  sold  two  and  one-half 
bUllon  dollars'  worth  of  manufactured  prod- 
nets — five  times  the  dollar  output  10  years 
ago. 

Last  year,  95  new  Industrial  plants  went 
Into  operation.  Theee  new  Industries  cre- 
ated 14.816  Jobs  In  45  towns  of  30  counties. 
They  are  making  54  finished,  consumer  prod- 
ucts. 

According  to  Jefferson  D.  Henry,  director. 
Industrial  division,  Alabama  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Montgomery,  these  new  plants 
were  classed  as  foUows:  Metals,  including 
machinery,  24;  wood  products,  including 
furniture,  aO;  clothing,  17;  food.  13;  chem- 
icals. 10. 

OLD  rLAHTS  DfCBSABB  CAPfTAL 

Even  more  important  than  the  95  new 
plante.  from  the  standpoint  of  more  employ- 
aaent  opportunitiee.  is  the  fact  that  old. 
established  planU  Increased  their  capital  In- 
vsstmenu  for  expansion  by  almost  $130,000.- 
000.  Director  Henry  expects  some  new  rec- 
ords to  be  set  this  year. 

Of  these  new  developments,  none  Is  of 
more  general  interest  than  the  new  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Mill  near  Chlldersburg. 
This  plant,  built  at  a  cost  of  $32,000,000,  op- 
erates 7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day,  making 
paper  for  the  Nation's  newspapers.  The  mlU 
employs  900  workers — 850  of  whom  are  local 
'  Alabamlans,  and  the  other  50  expert  ]>aper 
makers  brought  into  the  State  by  the  oper- 
ating company,  Kimberly-Clark,  which  has 
a  long  and  successful  record  in  the  making 
cf  newsprint  In  the  Northern  States  and  in 
Canada.  The  plant  consumes  1,400  cords  of 
pulpwood  every  dsy.  or  nearly  500,000  oords 
a  year — a  new  market  for  the  plentiful  sup- 
plies available  In  Alabama. 

Also  of  general  Intereet  and  Importance  to 
the  entire  South  Is  the  fact  that  Alabtuna's 
steel  output — greater  than  tbat  of  all  other 
eouthem  Statee  combined— will  be  In- 
creased. The  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron,  and 
Railroad  Co.,  Birmingham,  this  year  bought 
land  In  Mobile  to  receive  rich  Iron  ore  Im- 
ported from  the  Iron  mountain  which  was 
discovered  recently  In  South  America. 

New  plants  continue  to  locate  on  the 
"waterfront"  of  north  Alabama— the  navi- 
gable Tenneesee  River.  Among  these, 
Chemstrand  Corp. — a  combination  formed 
by  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  and  American 
Viscose  Corp.— Jocated  at  Decstur,  has  cre- 
ated Nation-wide  Interest.  Here  wUl  be 
made  a  synthetic  described  as  an  American 
fiber,  conceived  for  American  living.  This 
Is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  the 
chemical  Indiutry.  which  is  growing  faster 


than  any  branch  of  American  manufactur- 
ing. Is  finding  the  South  its  most  favorable 
plant  location. 

Industrialization  is  creating  new  and 
better  local  food -market  outlets  for  farm- 
ers. It  Is  also  creating  Jobs  so  more  Ala- 
bamlans can  live  at  home  in  this  age  of 
science  In  which  materials  for  clothing  are 
created  in  chemical  laboratories,  and  in  this 
age  of  power  in  which — to  cite  but  one  ex- 
ample— two  men  with  the  latest  mechanical 
equipment  can  produce  as  many  peanuts 
(Alabama's  No.  2  cash  field  crop)  as  12  with 
old  methods. 

Even  to  those  of  us  who  live  with  such 
changes  from  day  to  day  they  are  impres- 
sive. But  imagine  how  astounding  they 
would  be  to  those  forebears  of  today's  Ala- 
bamlans who  selected  for  their  common- 
wealth the  nickname  "Cotton  State." 


Better  State  Government  in  P^utsylvania 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  SIHLER,  JR. 

OF  PKMN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Wednesday,  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  SITTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  up  In  our 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Governor 
Pine,  in  the  interest  of  better  State  gov- 
ernment, has  appointed  what  he  terms 
"The  Little  Hoover  Commission"  to  study 
reorganization,  and  then  he  has  appoint- 
ed another  commission  to  study  taxes, 
in  an  effort  to  give  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania better  government  for  less 
money. 

In  commenting  on  this  move,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Evening  Standard,  published 
in  Uniontown.  Pa.,  Mr.  George  Gray  has 
written  an  editorial  that  I  think  bears 
reprinting  and  merits  attention  by  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  State  and  local  government.  I 
put  it  in  the  Record  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  my  fellow  Pennsylvanians, 
whose  pocketbooks  are  directly  affected, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  my  fellow 
Members  whose  constituents  are  suffer- 
ing under  the  burden  of  unnecessary 
local  government  expense: 
SxaxAMUNK  Stats  GovxaNicxNT?  How  About 
County.  Too? 

Governor  Fine  got  off  to  a  bad  start  last 
year  with  his  Inept  handling  of  tax  and 
budget  affairs. 

But  he  deserves  better  than  passing  char- 
ity now  for  recognizing  many  governmental 
Ills  plaguing  the  State  and  setting  up  a 
"little  Hoover"  commission  to  study  them,  to 
recommend  a  cure. 

We  noted  here  yesterday  that  the  Governor 
has  come  up  with  a  bit  of  enlightened  think- 
ing, has  shown  real  wisdom  in  his  approach. 

Further  refiection  persuades  tis  that  the 
challenge  for  truly  historic  service  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  its  taxpayers  Is  amazingly  un- 
limited. 

Governor  Fine  and  his  commission  can  lo 
a  bang-up  Job  if  they  will. 

The  commission's  work  wiU  be  confined 
to  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  State's 
noany  departments  and  agencies  with  the 
Idea  of  streamlining  them. 

The  result  should  be  more  efficient  organ- 
isation with  economies  and  better  services 
as  the  highly  beneficial  byproducts. 

The  Governor  Is  especially  concerned  with 
the  fiscal  futtire.  There  is  no  question  In 
informed  sources  that  in  1953  we'll  have  to 
pay  more  taxes.     Mr.  Fine  says  that  $200,- 


000,000  will  be  required.  That  means  the  tax 
base  will  have  to  be  broadened,  that  well  be 
getting  a  State  income  tax  or  a  sales  tax 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

The  "little  Hoover"  commission  will  study 
reorganization;  another  commission  will 
study  taxes.  Specific  proposals  will  be 
ready  for  the  1953  legislature. 
This,  of  course.  Is  all  quite  commendable. 
But  If  Governor  Pine  Is  getting  his  feet 
wet  In  this  government-streamlining  busi- 
ness, we'd  like  to  see  him  dive  in  all  the  way 
right  up  to  his  chin. 

While  he's  at  It,  why  not  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  aU  of  the  obsolete,  unnecessary, 
and  highly  costly  administrative  structiu^s 
and  practices  within  the  framework  of  State 
government? 

We  mean  the  oxcart-day  ideas  by  which 
government  on  the  county,  municipal,  town- 
ship, and  school-district  level  is  conducted. 
From  the  long-range  look  it  is  most  illogical 
to  streamline  State  departments  and  agencies 
without  contemplating  a  slmllsu-  operation 
on  the  lesser  but  equally  Important  govern- 
mental units. 

Local  taxes  are  nearlng  prohibitive  and 
confiscatory  heights,  too. 

Let's  take  Fayette  County  as  an  example 
of  what  we're  talking  about. 

Why  do  we  need  40  tax  collectors  to  pick 
the  county,  city,  borough,  township  and 
school  taxes  at  a  cost  of  from  $150,000  to 
$200,000  a  year  when  the  whole  Job  could  be 
done  more  efficiently  by  the  county  treasurer 
for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost — say  $20,000 
to  $25,000  annuaUy? 

Why  do  we  need  a  sheriff,  a  coroner?  Both 
are  hold-overs  from  colonial  days  when  the 
sheriff  was  the  high  police  officer,  the  coronor 
the  chief  investigative  officer  in  violent  death 
cases.  Now,  they  are  merely  traditions  with 
no  real  respofislbility.  The  sheriff  is  only  a 
process  server,  the  coroner  a  reminder  of  the 
past. 

Why  do  we  need  separate  departments  for 
the  clerk  of  courts,  the  prothonotary.  when 
actually  these  offices  represent  the  criminal 
and  civil  courts?  They  could  be  combined 
and.  together  with  the  recorder  of  deeds, 
become  appointive  rather  than  elective  offi- 
cers. They  have  neither  discretionary  or  au- 
thoritative powers. 

Why  do  we  need  the  army  of  Justices  of 
the  peace  and  aldermen  who  serve  no  greatly 
useful  piupose  but  who  represent  another 
regiment  of  petty  officeholders  feeding  at 
the  public  trough?  They  could  be  eliminated 
and  for  them  substituted  a  minor  Judiciary 
comprised  of  members  learned  in  the  law  and 
the  ways  of  Justice. 

The  township  unit  of  government  Itself  Is 
nothing  more  these  days  than  a  heritage  of 
the  candlelight  era.  It's  another  extrava- 
gant luxury  and  a  burden  on  taxpayers  who 
support  a  batch  of  township  officers  for  serv- 
ices provided  almost  entirely  by  the  county 
and  State 

And  what  about  city  manager  government 
for,  say,  Uniontown.  to  provide  efficient  busi- 
nesslike administration  for  the  cumbersome, 
uneconomical,  unimaginative  and  dont- 
glve-a-damn  style  of  stewardship  we're 
getting? 

Why  should  Fayette  County  have  42  sepa- 
rate school  districts,  all  self-sustaining,  all 
costly  and  all.  as  a  whole,  uneconomicEil  and 
Inefficient  by  the  very  nature  of  a  system  out- 
living its  usefulness  and  effectiveness  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago?  Wouldn't  one  Fayette 
Coimty  school  sjrstem  be  the  real  solution  to 
the  present  problem  of  wasteful  duplication 
of  educational  cost  and  effort? 

All  right.  mtUtiply  Fayette  County  by  67. 
apply  the  result  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  you  have  some  small  idea  of  what  hinter- 
land government  streamlining  would  pro- 
duce in  the  way  of  home-rule  government 
Infinitely  more  efficient,  Infinitely  less  ex- 
pensive. 

We  suggest  Governor  Fine  give  this  thought 
serious  consideration. 
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Pvblk  Power  lttu««  m  Ibe  CoBgrett 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  *t.A«»wA 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  14. 1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  very  challeng- 
ing address  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Mouse  J  delivered  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Runl 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  In  Chi- 
cago, on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo. 
as  follows : 

PUBIJC  POWZB  Issues  m  THS  CoHosasB 
Tbe  relationship  between  available  elee- 
trtc  power  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  aU  Americans 
Is  a  very  direct  relstlonship.  You  who  make 
the  policies  and  direct  the  operations  of 
nearly  a  thousand  rural  electric  cooperatives 
•ee  that  In  front  of  you  each  day. 

For  this  Nation's  best  Interests  we  can 
never  permit  any  group  or  alliance  of  groups 
to  bring  to  a  halt  the  full  development  of 
aU  ovr  power  resources  In  every  section  of 
the  country. 

Bectrlct^  means  power  to  prodtice  and 
It  Is  only  through  an  expanding  economy 
that  our  dtlaens  generally  will  be  able  to 
attain  a  maximum  standard  of  living  while 
at  the  same  time  mobilizing  our  weapons  of 
defense  to  the  point  where  we  are  relatively 
safe  from  aggression. 

The  greatest  resource  which  we  have  not 
yet  developed  Is  the  hydro  power  potential 
of  our  rivers.  These  water  resources  belong 
to  all  our  citizens  and  they  need  to  be  de- 
▼•toped  by  the  Oo.emment  acting  for  the 
eltteens  wherever  private  Initiative  cannot 
<lo  the  Job  at  all  or  as  well.  This  is  the 
only  way  our  citlaens  can  be  assured  that 
the  benents  of  cheap  hydro  power  wlU  come 
back  to  them. 

Without  the  safeguards  set  up  by  section 
I  of  the  flood-control  law.  repeated  In  the 
laws  dealing  with  reclamation  and  repeated 
•gain  in  other  acts  such  as  the  one  setting 
up  f.e  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
without  these  safeguards,  the  taxpayer  has 
no  protection.  Clyde  Ellis,  your  able  execu- 
tive manager,  has  aptly  referred  to  these  safe- 
guards as  being  the  "equality  clause."  That 
la  Just  what  they  are.  They  provide  that 
the  rural  riectrlc  cooperative,  the  municipal- 
ity and  the  public  power  district  have  a  right 
to  be  served  along  with  commercial  power 
companies  at  hydro  Installations  constructed 
With  the  taxpayers'  money. 

You  would  get  the  Impression  from  the 
propaganda  used  by  the  opponents  of  public 
power  that  commercial  power  companies  are 
worried    about    the    Government    running 
them  out  of  biislness.     That  Is  Just  a  smoke 
screen.     The  commercial   power  companies 
have  no  ooncem  about  who  builds  the  dam 
which  produces  power  so  long  as  they  and 
only  they  have  control  of  the  power  at  the 
bus   bar.     Their  sole   target   Is   to   keep  the 
Government  from  having  an  opportunity  to 
serve  any  other  wholesale  customer  except 
the  power  company.    The  utility  tadustry 
toows  that  the  Government  does  not  sell 
power  at  retail  and   cannot  do  so.     What 
■acne  power  companies  want  la  to  see  to  It 
that  the  Oovernment  Is  restricted  In  buUd- 
Ing  transmission  lines  .nd  substations  which 
permit  hydro  to  be  brought  to  all  of  Gov- 
ernment's power  customers. 

i°  ^^gy_  Inatances  where  cheap  Federal 
hydro  goes  only  to  a  commercial  power 
company,  the  mark-up  on  this  cheap  elec- 


trtelty  results  In  the  consumer  paying  what- 
ever rata  tbe  utility  wants  to  charge  and 
hence  frequently  deprives  the  consumer  of 
a  benefit  by  way  of  lower  rates.  That  Is  not 
the  case  where  the  city,  the  power  district, 
or  the  rural  electric  cooperative  Is  the  whole- 
sale custcmer.  They  recognize  their  obll- 
gatlon  to  pass  the  saving  along  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  propa- 
ganda Is  used  against  public  power. 

Only  the  other  day  I  had  the  privilege  Of 
Introducing  in  the  Senate  legislation  author- 
izing the  construction  of  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
on  the  Snake  River  In  Idaho.  The  develop- 
ment  of  this  power  resource  Is  of  vital  con- 
osm  to  the  Northwest  and  to  the  Nation. 

This  blU  Is  opposed  by  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  and  the  propaganda  network  of  the 
National  AasoclaUon  of  Kectrlc  Companies. 
The  power  company  cries  "socialism"  and 
claims  that  they  will  not  get  all  the  power 
they  need  from  the  dam  because  of  the 
equality  claiue. 

It  will  not  surprise  me  if  some  Members 
of  Congress,  who  do  not  understand  the 
underlying  facts,  will  say  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  this  new  dam  will  be  another  step 
on  the  rosd  that  leads  to  creeping  socialism. 
As  one  who  is  a  Arm  believer  In  cur  capital- 
istic economy  and  the  free-enterprise  system, 
I  deny  the  validity  of  any  such  character- 
ization. 

Maybe  some  of  you  remember  aomethlng 
about  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  They  are  the 
people  who.  during  the  war.  refused  to  sail 
power  which  they  had  available  to  a  rural 
electric  cooperative.  They  held  out  for  2 
years  before  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
stepped  ui.  The  Idaho  Power  Co.  U  the 
same  organization  which  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  to  "spite  line"  to  death  the  rural 
electric  cooperaUve  they  had  refused  to 
serve.  They  have  th«  unique  record  of  being 
tlie  only  power  company  In  the  United  States 
to  wreck  a  rural  electric  cooperative  once 
the  co-op  had  got  into  operation.  You  can 
flgxire  out  for  yourself  what  treatment  any 
rural  electric  co-op  can  expect  If  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  gains  control  of  tbe  waters  at 
the  Snake. 

And  I  would  direct  your  attenUon  to  an 
article  appearing  In  PathOnder  magasine  for 
February  e.  One  headline  asks,  "Is  this  so- 
cialism?" One  caption  says.  "Company 
would  build  five  smaU  dams  with  private 
capital  but  cant  because  public  power  men 
want  instead  a  S357,000.000  taxpayer-financed 
dam."  The  arUcle  goes  on  to  say:  "Idaho 
Power  Is  making  do  with  11  dams  it  already 
has  on  the  Snake  and  Malade  Rivers  with  no 
hope  for  the  future  but  steam  power  or  the 
defeat  of  the  bureaucrats." 

In  this  story  there  Is  not  a  single  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  Idaho  Power  Co  has 
already  been  offered  a  long-term  contract 
for  power  from  Hells  Canyon  In  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  its  anticipated  load  growth. 
This  is  JiBt  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  dis- 
tortion that  pubUc  power  gets.  And  who  do 
you  suppose  is  circulating  reprints  of  this 
article  from  Pathfinder?  A  well-known 
lobbyist,  the  so-called  voice  of  the  utility  In- 
dustry, the  highest  paid  lobbyist  In  Wash- 
ington. 

You  people  had  better  wake  up.  Path- 
finder claims  to  concentrate  its  circulation 
among  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas  of 
this  country.  The  very  people  you  rural 
electric  cooperatives  serve  are  the  ones  who 
are  targets  for  this  type  of  slanted  propa- 
ganda. And  did  you  read  the  recent  edi- 
torial in  Comer's  entitled  "On  the  Brink  of 
Boclallsm"?  It  makes  the  same  attack 
against  the  Federal  power  development  at 
Niagara  Palls  that  the  Pathfinder  arUcle 
makes  against  Hells  Canyon.  In  fact,  that 
Collier's  editorial  so  closely  resembles  the 
advertising  on  the  same  subject  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Electric  Companies  as 
to  make  one  wonder  U  they  had  a  common 
author. 


But  we  need  to  recognise  that  private  util- 
ities and  cooperatives  can  exist  together  wnd 
eoopsrats.  Recently,  an  oOelal  of  a  larg* 
private  utility  in  my  section  of  the  eountry 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

"In  every  instance.  In  the  area  served  by 
us.  the  company  has  worked  hand  in  band 
With  the  cooperative  and  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  In  providing  power  at  Bon- 
neville rates.  I  cannot  be  so  specific  re- 
spectlnc  service  by  the  other  companies,  but 
I  do  know  that  they  have  cooperated  In  the 
ssme  manner.  The  relstlonship  between  th« 
companies  and  the  cooperatives  here  Is  good. 
and  I  think  our  efforts  are  generally  tmder- 
stood  and  appreciated. 

~I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  conflict  of 
Interest  between  private  power  companies 
and  cooperatives  in  other  areas,  and  I  know 
that  considerable  bitterness  exlsu.  Therv 
should  be  no  fundamental  quarrel  between 
thetwo  groups,  as  both  seek  to  serve  tbs 
largest  number  of  customers  st  the  lowest 
cost.  No  doubt  there  are  spots  where  thera 
Is  lively  eompeutlon.  and  no  doubt  weapona 
are  used  of  which  neither  competitor  wlU 
later  be  proud.  The  dllOcultlas  in  tbe  areas 
where  they  exist  will  not  be  adjnstad  by  add- 
ing fuel  to  fire,  and  must  be  approached  with 
good  wUl  and  a  recognition  that  the  interests 
of  both  can  b«  protected  without  tnturv  to 
either."  ' 

Public  power  needs  Informed  support.  It 
Is  up  to  you  to  see  to  It  that  rural  electric 
co-op  members  get  the  facu  so  they  may 
make  sound  decisions  as  to  the  Issues  In- 
volved in  the  public  power  program. 

Despite  this  country's  growing  need  for 
power  and  despite  clearly  written  laws  which 
spell  out  when,  where,  and  under  what  dr- 
cumstances  the  Government  shall  develop 
hydro  resources  and  market  power  at  wbol^ 
sale,  despite  all  this,  we  still  have  propa- 
ganda, lobbying,  delays,  tricks,  and  amok* 
screens  to  contend  with  when  any  singis 
hydro  development  is  Introduced. 

For  example,  the  St.  Lawrence  power  de- 
velopment has  been  too  long  delsyed.  The 
same  Is  true  of  Niagara  Falls.  And  look  at 
what  is  happening  at  Niagara.  On  the  Amer- 
ican side  we  are  bogged  down  by  utility 
opposition.  But  on  the  Canadian  side  the 
Ontario  Power  COmuilsslou  Is  going  ahead 
with  a  power  development  whlcA  will  pro- 
duce  more   electricity   than  Grand  Coulee. 

This  Is  fantastic  In  view  of  our  current 
and  long-range  needs  for  power  and  alumi- 
num. We  need  a  lot  of  power  and  a  lot  at 
cheap  power  before  we  can  approach  filling 
our  aluminum  requirements.  While  we  lag. 
Canada  goes  ahead  with  power  developmenu. 
The  result  Is  a  proposal  that  the  United 
States  buy  8.800.000.000  pounds  of  aluminum 
from  Canada. 

Some  people  would  have  you  think  we  can- 
not prodtice  the  aluminum  we  need  because 
we  have  exhausted  our  sources  of  power 
That  Is  not  true.  The  1961  Annual  Report 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  gives  the 
correct  figures.  As  of  now  we  get  18.000.700 
kilowatts  of  power  from  hydro  sources  eitch 
year.  The  undeveloped  hydro  power  in  this 
country  amounu  to  88.000,000  kilowatts  a 
year.  We  have  not  even  begun  to  use  the 
cheap  hydro  available.  How  much  k)nger 
must  we  wait  to  make  effective  use  of  our 
natural  resources? 

It  has  been  predicted  that  by  the  Utter 
part  of  the  1860s  the  naUonal  power  out- 
put wUl  be  double  what  It  was  at  tbe  end 
of  Workl  War  XL  If  this  goal  U  to  be 
reached  and  if  the  price  of  power  Is  to  be 
held  at  reasonable  leveU  then  we  must  have 
an  accelerated  development  of  the  hydro 
power  program  which  is  geared  to  our  in- 
creasing rate  of  consximptlon. 

You  who  supply  electricity  to  the  farmer 
need  to  give  this  your  thorough  considera- 
tion. Your  success  or  falliue  depends  on 
whether  you  can  get  power  In  compeUUon 
with  other  uses;  whether  you  can  get  enough 
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whether  you  can  get  reliable  power, 
and  whether  you  can  get  power  at  reason- 
sble  rates. 

Tbe  load  on  the  rural  lines  Is  only  begin- 
ning to  show  Itself.  The  new  and  improved 
ways  of  using  power  In  farm  production  may 
ahortly  bring  you  to  a  power  crisis.  What 
point  Is  there  in  Informing  a  farmer  how  to 
use  power  If  you  do  not  have  the  power  there 
to  supply  him? 

I  always  deprecate  the  shortsightedness  of 
those  who  so  frequently  are  heard  to  say. 
"Why  reclaim  arid  land?  We  are  dealing 
eonsuntly  with  the  problem  of  food  sur- 
pluses, not  food  shortages." 

Even  in  our  time  such  stirpluses  have  not 
been  very  large;  and  even  in  our  time  the 
turning  of  the  hand  of  nat\ire  against  us 
In  any  one  season,  such  as  happened  a  few 
years  ago  when  large  portions  of  a  certain 
area  of  our  country  became  a  dust  bowl. 
brings  with  it  a  convincing  warning  that 
food  surpluses  are  a  great  blessing  and  that 
we  should  always  be  on  guard  against  the 
danger  of  food  shortages  which  Is  ever  pres- 
ent in  the  background.  If  one  will  only 
study  the  history  of  civilization,  he  cannot 
sscspe  the  dramatic  story  thst  tbe  supply  of 
food  for  any  people  determines  in  large  meas- 
ure the  height  its  civilisation  reaches. 

Thus,  in  the  pages  of  history  we  read  of 
the  decline  of  great  civilizations  because  the 
people  of  thst  time  In  the  country  concerned 
did  not  have  sulDclent  foresight  to  raise  tbelr 
eyes  far  enough  beyond  their  then  present 
Into  the  great  beyond  of  tbe  futxire  through 
which  their  country,  in  terms  of  history,  was 
certain  to  travel.  They  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient foresight  and  ststssmanshlp  to  see 
the  Importsnce  of  sound  soil  conservstlon, 
of  preserving  for  futxire  generations  the 
great  natural  reso\iroea  of  their  country. 
Thty  did  not  see  in  time  the  importance  of 
a  sound  reclamation  program.  Most  sad  of 
all.  they  did  not  see  the  Importance  of  keep- 
ing their  land  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
could  have  the  blessing  which  presently  U 
the  blessing  of  the  American  people,  namely, 
an  agricultural  economy  producing  a  surplus 
of  food. 

Itoday  I  would  say  to  my  fellow  Americans 
llMil  ws  need  to  think  about  the  food  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  decades  away,  and 
we  need  to  plan  now  so  as  to  prepare  for 
our  posterity  a  rich  heritage  in  the  form  of 
sound  conservstlon  and  soil -reclamation 
programs. 

Let  me  also  suggest  to  them  a  very  dis- 
turbing fact — and  I  smphsslas  tbe  word 
"fact."  because  I  think  our  students  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  our  authorities  in  the  field 
of  population  studisa  already  have  broiight 
forth  in  their  researebea  and  writings  very 
coQVtaMlng  proof  of  it— that  Ineviubly,  as 
tha  sMndsrd  of  living  of  the  backward  areas 
of  the  woria  rises  to  ever  greater  heights,  ths 
question  of  ths  world's  food  supply  will  bs 
one  of  the  great  problems  facing  mankind. 

With  a  higher  standard  of  living,  which 
the  people  in  the  so-called  backward  areas  of 
the  world  today  are  bound  to  attain  eventu- 
ally, or  at  least  their  posterity,  for  not  many 
of  them  will  enjoy  a  much  higher  standard 
of  living  within  their  UXetime.  there  wUl  oe 
more  food  consumed,  and  a  greater  need 
for  food;  and  woe  to  America  at  that  time 
If  we  shall  not  have  planned  for  that  even- 
tuality. 

On  the  entire  question  of  AnMrica's  future 
economic  problems  in  the  century  ahead  Z 
think  there  Lb  much  short-Blghtedness  manl- 
festei^  in  otir  land  today.  There  is  a  failure 
to  realize  the  economic  meanings  as  well  aa 
the  political  meanings  of  tbe  great  economic 
revolution  which  is  going  on  in  tbe  backward 
areas  of  the  world.  One  of  the  most  enlight- 
ening articles  I  have  read  within  recent 
weeks  dealing  somewhat  with  this  subject 
was  an  article  which  I  read  In  last  month's 
Harper's  entitled  "Africa  Is  Next."  The 
author  of  the  article  developed  In  clear  and 
convincing  form  the  thaals  that  tremendovu 


economic  changes  are  going  to  take  place  In 
Africa  within  the  decades  immediately  ahead. 

The  same  can  be  said.  In  my  Judgment,  of 
many  other  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  Asia, 
particularly  the  free  parts  of  Asia,  of  South 
America,  and  yes.  of  every  area  of  the  world 
where  human  beings,  all  the  creatures  of  the 
Almighty,  are  today  living  under  conditions 
which  we  Americans  describe  aa  subnormal 
standards  of  living. 

Tbe  great  "stomach  revolution."  which  Is 
to  continue  for  the  next  century,  will  un- 
doubtedly, in  my  opinion,  result  in  an  econ- 
omy from  those  people  which  will  greatly 
raise  their  standard  of  living,  and  which  in 
turn  will  create  serious  population  problems 
and  great  drains  upon  the  food  supplies  of 
the  world. 

If  during  that  century  we  follow  a  course 
of  action  by  which  we  seek  to  live  unto  our- 
selves alone,  by  which  we  wrap  our  economie 
cloak  about  us  and  say,  "It  will  warm  only 
our  bodies,  and  you  cannot  come  within  Its 
folds."  we  are  likely  then  to  discover  what 
certain  civilizations  have  discovered  in  gen- 
erations and  centuries  gone  by,  namely,  that 
whenever  a  powerfuL  nation,  placing  itself 
In  an  isolated  position  as  being  an  outstand- 
ing possessing  nation,  seeks  either  to  hold 
Itself  aloof  from  tbe  have-not  natloiu,  or  to 
dictate  to  them  economically,  be  it  through 
some  form  of  economic  Imperialism  or  colo- 
nialism, or  any  other  type  of  economic  ex- 
ploitation, the  end  result  Is  the  fall  of  that 
nation.  That  Is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
pages  of  history. 

Oh.  yes;  I  know  that,  when  enjoying  com- 
fort, it  is  easy  to  ward  off  any  suggestion 
that  we  should  now  plan  for  a  continuation 
of  tbe  kind  of  great  economy  which  Is  ours 
by  taking,  from  decade  to  decade  the  steps 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  It  an 
ever-expanding  economy.  I  know  that  In 
periods  such  as  this,  when  each  one  of  us  is 
troubled  with  his  own  personal  economic 
problems,  we  derive  some  psychological  sat- 
isfaction from  a  head-ln-the-sand  attitude, 
from  a  resort  to  a  psychological  escape  mech- 
anism, which  Is  all  too  prevalent  in  Ameri- 
can thinking  today;  but  there  is  no  Justifi- 
cation for  me,  as  a  Representative  of  a  iTree 
people  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  yield 
and  to  become  a  party  to  that  kind  of  falla- 
cious, short-sighted  thinking.  Rather,  look- 
ing upon  my  Job  as  that  of  a  student  of 
government  which  places  upon  me  an  obli- 
gation of  taking  the  facts  as  I  see  them  to 
the  people  of  my  country,  willing  at  all 
times  to  stand  up  against  a  public  opinion 
which  may  be  wrong  on  the  fact,  I  plead  that 
large  hydro  projects  such  as  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  be  thought  of  and  considered  in  terms 
of  the  Nation's  future  economic  needs,  and 
In  terms  not  only  of  its  relationship  to  our 
people  in  connection  with  their  domestic 
problems  but  also  in  terms  of  tbe  relation- 
ship of  our  people  to  their  international 
problems  in  the  century  ahead. 

Yes.  you  have  a  direct  concern  In  whether 
or  not  the  national  hydro  development  pro- 
gram Is  completed.  You  have  a  direct  con- 
cern in  whether  or  not  the  customer  equality 
clause  is  retained.  You  have  a  direct  con- 
cern as  to  whether  or  not  the  responsible 
Federal  bureaus  are  able  to  get  funds  for 
transmission  lines  and  substations  so  they 
msy  reach  public  power  customers. 

The  public  power  program  needs  your  ac- 
tive support.  Tou  must  realize  that  the 
smear  campaign  against  public  power  may 
have  had  a  greater  result  than  you  think. 
This  smear  campaign  Is  not  limited  to  the 
public  power  Issues  in  the  abstract.  It  Is 
being  conducted  against  outstanding  advo- 
cates of  the  program,  such  as  tbe  very  able 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Oscar  Chapman, 
who  will  addreas  you  tomorrow.  As  long  as 
I  am  In  the  Senate  I  Intend  to  approach  pub- 
lic Issues  from  a  nonpartisan  standpoint  of 
placing  what  I  consider  to  be  the  national 
welfare  above  political  expediency.  There- 
fore, let  me  say  that  although  Oscar  Chap- 


man and  I  may  not  agree  on  every  detail 
of  or  procedure  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  very  much  needed 
Government-built  hydroelectric  dams,  we 
are  in  agreement  on  the  important  goal  of  \ 
protecting  the  people's  heritage  in  the  power 
of  our  rivers  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
themselves. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  those 
who  are  making  unfair  attacks  on  Oscar 
Chapman  these  days.  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  the  fearless  statesmanship  he  has 
displayed  through  the  record  he  has  mads 
on  the  public  power  issue.  You  must  tsks 
into  consideration  that  there  Is  now  in  this 
country  an  atmosphere  which  favors  the  ap- 
peals made  by  political  and  economic  reac- 
tionaries. And  you  cannot  identify  the  reac- 
tionary by  his  party  label.  The  reactionary - 
has  growing  strength  in  both  parties.  The 
political  philosophy  of  the  reactionary  is  that 
you  can  turn  back  the  clock.  Those  of  us 
Who  have  pride  in  being  known  as  progres- 
sives contend  that  If  you  turn  back  tbe  clock 
you  stop  progress;  you  stop  production  that 
you  cripple  our  capacity  to  produce.  In  the 
popular  mind,  our  i>otentlal  enemy  is  classi- 
fied as  being  of  the  extreme  left.  The  im- 
plication is  that  to  show  yourself  to  be  the 
enemy  of  tbe  extreme  left  you  must  go  to  the 
extreme  right.  This  is  the  trap  the  reaction- 
ary has  set.  It  Is  also  the  club  he  holds  over 
our  bead.  He  tises  the  threat  that  if  we  fall 
to  conform  in  detail  to  his  creed  he  will 
brand  us  as  a  Communist.  It  is  this  type 
of  narrow  thinking  which  has  produced  the 
smear  campaign  against  public  power  and 
all  who  advocate  it. 

And  that  Is  one  strong  reason  why  your 
support  of  public  power  must  be  an  informed 
suppcH't.  You  and  the  millions  of  rural 
families  you  serve  must  know  tbe  issues,  the 
stakes,  and  background  of  public  power. 
The  people  whom  you  select  to  represent 
you  miist  also  be  aware  of  your  needs.  You 
cannot  select  them  Just  by  their  party  label. 
You  need  to  make  them  tell  you  in  advance 
enough  of  their  poUtlcal  and  economic  phi- 
losophy so  that  when  you  vote  you  know 
what  you  are  voting  for. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  citizen  away  from 
the  Capital  to  realize  the  constant  pressure 
which  rich  lobby  groups  are  able  to  exert. 
Your  protection  against  that  type  of  pres- 
sure Is  to  let  the  word  from  tbe  grass  roots 
be  heard  regularly  and  clearly.  You  must 
use  all  the  machinery  available  to  you.  such 
as  Informed  and  fact-packed  letters  and 
resolutions,  committee  appearances,  and 
close  personal  contact  with  your  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress;  nor  should  you  allow 
yourself  to  be  diverted  from  your  main  pur- 
pose by  regional  thinking.  The  Georgia 
farmer  who  expects  to  benefit  from  public 
power  owes  his  support  to  the  New  England 
farmer  fighting  for  St.  Lawrence  power  and 
by  the  same  token  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Par  West  need  to  support  each  other.  If  you 
are  to  give  public  power  an  active  and  in- 
formed support.  It  must  be  a  total  support 
or  the  economic  reactionary  will  bring  you 
a  total  defeat  by  beating  you  in  detail. 

We  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  had  • 
lot  of  experience  with  public  power.  We 
have  seen  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  cre- 
ate an  aluminum  empire  which  accounts 
for  nearly  half  our  national  production.  We 
know  that  these  power  plants  played  a  major 
rede  in  the  development  of  the  atom  bomb. 
Millions  have  been  Invested  in  new  indus- 
tries dependent  on  low-cost  energy.  Oregoo 
and  Washington  have  Increased  their  popu- 
lations by  38  percent  in  the  last  decsid<». 
The  new  methods  of  electric  farming  ha\e 
helped  our  farmers  to  develop  new  markets 
and  new  wealth.  We  look  at  all  these  de- 
velopments which  cheap  electricity  has  mads 
possible  and  we  regret  that  other  sections 
of  the  country  do  not  yet  have  the  sam* 
opportunity.  The  private  enterprise 
has  never  had  such  a  cbancs  to 
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and  bealthy  m  \»  afforded  by  the  beneflu 
wblch  oooM  from  public  power. 

Tou  of  the  Tunl  electric  cooperative  owe 
It  to  tboae  you  eerve  to  keep  yourselvea  and 
your  members  fully  informed  about  all  that 
baa  to  do  with  tbe  generation,  transmission. 
and  marketing  of  power.  Until  you  agree 
tbat  tbe  public-power  fig  it  is  your  flgbt.  you 
run  tbe  risk  of  coming  to  a  day  wben  all 
tb<*  aources  of  power  are  In  tbe  bands  of 
tboae  wbo  can  put  you  out  of  bxislness  by 
simply  tbrowlng  a  switch  or  boosting  a 
wboleeale  rate. 

It  la  my  firm  conviction  tbat  tbe  needs 
of  an  ever-expanding  economy,  as  well  as 
tbe  defense  needs  of  our  covmtry,  call  for 
a  maximum  development  of  our  bydroelec- 
trlc-power  potential  througbout  our  Nation. 
Therefore,  In  cloeing  this  speech,  let  me  say 
what  I  have  said  so  many  times  on  tbe  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere:  It  Is  my  Inten- 
tion to  continue  to  support  the  maximum 
development  of  tbe  power  reeoiurcea  of  the 
Nation.  By  doing  that.  I  Icnow  I  will  be  keep- 
ing faith  with  that  great  principle  of  Lin- 
coln when  he  said: 

"Tbe  legitimate  object  of  government  is 
to  do  for  the  people  what  neecs  to  be  done, 
but  which  they  cannot,  by  Individual  effort, 
do  at  all.  or  do  so  well,  for  themselves." 


Why  Arc  We  fai  Korea? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  COlfNXCTlCTTT 

m  THE  SENATX  OF  THE  UNi'lKL)  STATES 
Friday.  March  14. 1952 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcou  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  me,  entitled  "Why  Are  We  in 
Korea?" 

The  PRESIDINa  OB'PICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo.  as  follows: 

Wrt  Ark  Ws  nf  Koszs? 
(Statement  by  Senator  McMabcn) 
So  many  millions  of  words  have  been 
written  about  Korea  that  we  may  be  in 
dango*  oi  forgetting  why  our  fighting  men 
are  there,  and  what  they  have  accomplished. 
One  need  not  be  an  expert  In  military  or 
foreign  affairs  to  understand  why  we  went 
into  Korea  and  what  we  have  achieved.  The 
caae  Is  simple,  and  it  revolves  around  a  stark 
and  simple  issue — whether  we  will  ooatlnxie 
to  survive  as  a  free  people. 

1.  We  are  in  Korea  to  m«iTi^it>  the  peace 
and  to  prevent  k  third  world  war. 

War,  like  peace,  is  indivisible.  In  an  era 
ot  atom  bombs  and  jet  planes,  aggression — 
no  matter  where  it  occurs — Is  a  direct  threat 
to  peace  everywhere.  What  we  do  or  fall  to 
do  In  Korea  may  determine  whether  our 
American  dtles  and  factories  are  spared  the 
horror  of  global  war. 

We  learned  this  in  the  thlrtleB,  when  fail- 
ure to  resist  Tojo  In  Manchuria,  Mussolini 
In  Italy,  and  Hitler  In  Czechoslovakia,  led 
directly  to  World  War  II.  Had  we  stood  up 
to  the  dictators  when  first  they  started  upon 
their  campaigns  of  conquest,  millions  and 
millions  of  lives  later  lost  might  have  been 
saved. 

If  a  thief  is  not  pimlshed  after  hlc  first 
criminal  act.  he  is  tempted  to  new  and  great- 
er crimes.  So  It  Is  with  tyrannical  rulers. 
Aggreealon  unresisted  Invites  further  aggres- 
•lon. 


a.  Our  bold  stand  In  Korea  has  enormoualy 
increased  American  prestige  tlirougbout  the 
world. 

What  the  defense  of  Korea  meant  to  Xh» 
rest  of  Asia  was  strikingly  described  by  Gen- 
eral MacArtbur  in  his  speech  to  Ckingress: 

"It  restored  at  one  stroke  the  enormoxis 
prestige  of  the  Dnited  States  by  conforming 
to  the  people  of  ttie  Vi  East  that  we  are 
not  going   to  let  them  slide  Into  slavery." 

Pot  years  the  terror  propaganda  of  the 
Kremlin  had  pounded  away  at  tbe  theme 
tbat  AnMrtca  would  fight  to  tbe  last  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic.  Small  nations  living  in  the 
shadow  ot  Communist  tyranny  were  warned 
never  to  expect  help  from  the  United  States. 
Our  historic  decifion  to  stand  firm  in  Korea 
has  shown  the  world  that  we  are  willing 
to  shed  American  blood  rather  than  sit  Idly 
by  while  Innocent  nations  are  gobbled  up 
a  morsel  at  a  time.  The  Soviet  Dnion.  in 
the  meanwhile,  has  slu>wn  by  Its  own  con- 
duct that  It  la  perfectly  willing  to  fight  to 
tbe  last  Korean  or  Chinese. 

As  a  result,  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  has  been  immensely  strengthened,  and 
tbe  prestige  of  Rusaia  has  been  juat  as  im- 
mensely diminished. 

3.  The  defense  of  Kcnrea  has  immensely 
strengthened  the  United  Nations  by  making 
collective  seciirity  a  fact  instead  of  a  fiction. 

Before  June  1950  there  were  those  wbo 
compared  the  United  Nations  with  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  iiad  proved  a  weak 
reed  in  time  of  trouble.  Cynics  said  that 
tbe  United  Nations  was  merely  an  interna- 
tional debating  society.  Incapable  of  reelct- 
Ing  aggression.  But  the  dramatic  iiappen- 
ings  In  Korea  proved  the  contrary. 

Collective  security — the  principle  tbat  we 
must  defend  freedom  together  or  else  be 
conquered  separately — has  turned  out  to  be 
not  a  the<»:lst'8  dream  but  a  practical  real- 
ity. Men  from  17  different  nations  are  fight- 
ing side  by  side.  The  long-rtin  Importance 
of  this  fact  is  Incalculable.  Dictators  bent 
on  aggrandizement  have  been  put  on  notic* 
that  decent  people  are  capable  of  closing 
ranks  and  presenting  a  common  front  to 
aggression. 

4.  Korea  has  shown  tbat  tbe  cost  of  ag- 
gression is  a  fearful  cost. 

Although  United  Nations  loaaes  in  Korea 
have  been  heavy— our  country  alone  has  suf- 
fered more  than  100.000  casualties — Com- 
munist losses  have  exceeded  ours  in  the  ratio 
of  13  to  1.  North  Korean  and  Chinese  battle 
casualties  are  nearing  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion. Tbe  North  Korean  Army  is  but  a 
shadow  of  the  confU^ent  and  disciplined  force 
which  crashed  across  the  thirty-eighth  paral- 
lel in  June  1»50,  and  the  finest  fighting  unlu 
of  the  Chinese  armies  luve  been  cut  to 
pieces. 

These  bitter  facts  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
other  satellite  rulers,  wbo  may  now  be  con- 
templating new  acts  of  aggression. 

6.  By  standing  firm  in  Korea,  we  have  up- 
set the  Communist  timetable  of  conquest  in 


There  is  abimdant  evidence  tliat  a  refusal 
to  help  South  Korea  would  have  meant  the 
quick  fall  of  Malaya  and  Indochina,  and  tlie 
eventual  Conununist  subjugation  of  all 
southeast  Asia — with  its  vast  resources  and 
populations.  Before  Red  China  iindertook 
its  fruitless  attempt  to  drive  the  United  Na- 
tions armies  into  the  sea.  Mao-Tse-Tung  was 
applying  relentless  pressiire  against  Burma, 
Thailand.  Malaya,  and  Indochina.  The  prea- 
sure  la  still  there,  but  tbe  bulk  of  Red  China's 
armed  strength  is  now  committed  to  Korea, 
and  its  fljiest  armies  have  been  decimated. 
At  tile  same  time,  every  month  tiiat  jrsnsrs 
■eea  the  free  world  increasing  iU  ability  to 
repel  a  Chinese  thrust  to  tiie  southeast. 

6.  Our  decision  to  aid  South  Korea  was 
right  on  moral  grounds. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  Nationa,  we 
subscribe  to  tbe  proposition  tbat  any  free 
nation,  be  it  largt  or  imaii.  tiat  a  rlfiit  to 


continued  independence.  The  brutal  and 
totally  unprovoked  invasion  of  South  Korea 
confronted  the  American  people  with  an  io- 
eacapable  moral  choice — wiMtiier  to  defend 
the  right  or  condone  the  wrong.  To  hava 
let  South  Korea  fall  would  iiave  been  a  plain 
act  of  dishonor,  unworthy  of  our  tradltlona. 

7.  Korea  has  destroyed  the  myth  of  Com>- 
munist  invincibility. 

After  Eastern  Europe  and  China  fell  to  th« 
Communlsta.  many  freedom-loving  peoples 
feared  that  the  outward  surge  of  Communist 
power  was  an  irresistible  tide.  Tbe  one  and 
one-half  million  castialties  suffered  by  the 
Communist  armies  in  Korea,  plus  the  fact 
Uiat  tlicy  have  been  driven  out  of  South  Ko- 
rea, go  to  prove  that  Communiat  power  can 
be  suooeaafully  resisted. 

Korea  shows  that  Stalin  bungled — he  bun- 
gled in  thinking  tliat  wa  would  sit  on  tha 
Bideiinea  while  Korea  was  coxMiuered.  ha 
bungled  in  Imagining  that  our  aid  would  ba 
too  little  and  too  late,  and  IM  *ii-^Vi  in 
predicting  that  Um  intervantton  <£  Red 
China  would  forea  us  to  a  dishonorable  set- 
tlement. Pree  peoples  now  understand  that 
the  Conununist  rulers  are  not  supermen,  but 
fallible  men.  whose  lust  for  power  can  ba 
frustrated  if  we  act  with  unity  and  deter- 
mination. 

8-  Korea  gave  the  tree  world  time  to  re- 


Aftar  VJ-day.  our  country  predpiutaly 
demobillaed.  in  reaponse  to  an  almost  unl* 
versal  desire  to  "bring  tbe  boys  iKxne."  Tha 
Soviet  Union,  however,  kept  in  being  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dlvlsiona.  a  vast  flotilla 
of  autaaoarlnes.  and  an  ever  expanding  alr- 
flaet. 

Raw  aggression  in  June  1»60  alerted  the 
free  peoples  to  their  perU.  Korea  bought  ua 
precious  time  in  which  to  rearm,  and  wa 
have  used  tbat  time  to  great  advantage.  Ttaa 
armed  forces  of  the  free  world  kiave  doubled 
in  slae:  there  Is  now  real  and  increasing  hope 
that  Europe  can  be  sucoeesfuUy  defended 
afalnet  the  Red  army. 

We  are  in  Korea  becauae  w«  have  no  al- 
ternative. We  are  In  Korea  bacaiMe  we  pre- 
fer honor  to  dishonor.  We  are  In  Korea  be- 
cause we  are  determined  to  nip  aggreealon 
in  tbe  bud  at  the  outset  rather  than  to  watt 
until  It  eng\ilfs  us.  We  are  in  Koraa.  aboea 
all.  because  we  want  to  prevent  a  thir# 
world  war. 


Progress  ■  World  Secvity 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OTONOR 

or  MAmjtirD        * 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 
Friday.  March  14. 1952 

Mr.  O'CONOR  Ur.  President,  on 
March  10.  1952,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal. 
TONSTAU.)  delivered  a  stimulating  ad- 
dress to  the  United  Nations  Association 
of  Maryland. 

At  a  time  when  critics  of  the  United 
Nations,  one  of  the  chief  InstrumentaJ- 
Ities  for  peace,  are  waging  a  campaign 
against  the  United  Nations,  these  weU- 
consfdered  remarks  serve  to  give  new 
confidence  to  those  wbo  are  working 
diligently  for  tbe  success  of  this  world 
organbntioa 

I  a^  the  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd 
a  summary  of  the  al^  address  delivered 
toy  tb£  Seiiator  IromlfaasachusetU. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
fhis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

■icaarrs  Pbom  RgMsaaa  ov  Skh aroa  Bsltoit- 

•TAix  BEToax  Hamfton  CoNrxuMCB,  Uirms 

Kations  AssociATioif  OF  Maitland,  Balii- 

Moax,  MoMDAT,  Mabch  10.  1052 

"With  the  world  as  small  as  It  is  today." 
said  Senator  Saltomstaix,  Republican.  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  addreeslng  tbe  Hampton  Con- 
ference of  tbe  United  Nations  Association  of 
Maryland.  "It  «70uld  be  foolish  of  us  not  to 
laek  to  cooperate  In  every  possible  and  prac- 
tical way  with  the  other  free  nations  around 
the  globe.  0\ir  primary  objective  \b  our  own 
sectulty.  always,  but  only  as  we  seek  out  and 
make  work  every  sound  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  collective  security  of  free  men  and 
women  can  we  hope  for  a  world  at  peace 
and  increased  opportunity  for  every  indi- 
vidual. 

"Tlie  United  Nations  today  ts,  we  all  admit. 
far  from  a  perfect  organlaatlon.  Neverthe- 
)MS,  it  Is  tbe  best  means  that  free  men  have 
yet  devised  for  the  maintaining  of  group 
security  and  khe  realisation  of  better  and 
better  ways  for  achieving  world  peace.  It  is  a 
far.  far  better  thing  to  talk  out  our  problems 
and  difficulties  than  to  fight  them  out  and 
In  thU  respect  the  progress  of  tbe  United 
Nstlons  in  their  short  hUtory  of  working  to- 
gether tias  been  remarkable.  We  could  all 
only  pray  tbat  It  bad  been  more  sucoeasfui 
In  preventing  bloodshed  In  Korea. 

"Tbe  specific  achievements  of  the  United 
Nations  In  preventing  another  global  war 
have  been  notable.  In  tiie  leas  than  7  years 
of  its  existence  it  has  been  successful  In 
preventing  eruptions  In  Iran  and  In  the 
Indian  area  and  in  bringing  serious  conflict 
to  a  halt  in  tbe  Near  Bast  and  in  tbe  East 
Indies.  TtMee  acblevemenU  are  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded  and  real  leesons  can  be 
learned  from  them. 

"I  hope  also  tbat  the  United  Nations  will 
give  Increasing  publicity  to  iU  hard  work  and 
real  progress  in  other  than  the  strictly  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  fields.  Tie  progress 
of  such  United  Nations  agencies  as  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organixation.  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization,  and  the  Intor- 
natlonal  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund  Is  sub- 
stantial and  is  strengthening  more  and 
more  the  structure  of  cooperation  among 
tbe  free  nations. 

•The  United  Nations  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion In  Korea  was  a  vitally  necessary  one.  of 
course,  for  bad  it  not  been  undertaken  the 
red  carpet  to  further  conquest  would  have 
been  laid  out  timidly  before  the  CommunlsU' 
ruthless  leaderstUp.  The  problem  now  poeed 
by  the  Korean  stalemate  Is  admittedly  a  ter- 
ribly serious  one.  but  It  is  not  Impossible  of 
solution:  of  that  I  am  convinced.  Patience, 
firmness,  and  fully  adequate  preparedness 
are  required  of  us.  now  and  for  a  long,  long 
time  to  come,  but  by  seeing  to  It  that  we 
hsve  each  of  them  I  am  certain  we  will  find 
cur  way  surely  and  successfully  through 
these  present  dUDculties. 

"Let  me  p6lnt,  in  conclusion,  to  tbe  en- 
eouraging  example  of  preparedness,  firmness, 
and  pstience  that  Is  being  given  tu  by  the 
North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization  and  by 
the  military  direction  of  the  organization 
under  General  Elsenhower's  inspiring  lead- 
ership. Such  regional  efforts  toward  col- 
lective security  are,  of  course,  freely  per- 
mitted under  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
they  desrve  our  full  support.  With  faith  in 
our  accomplishments  to  date  under  tbe 
United  Nations  banner,  with  the  security  of 
our  own  nation  always  foremost  in  mind. 
With  faith  in  ourselves  in  the  trying  montlia 
ahead,  and  by  refusing  to  be  disheartened  by 
the  problems  of  any  given  moment,  we  shall 
tucceeed  in  achieving  that  security,  peace. 


and  brotherhood  among  men  for  which  so 
many  have  worlted  and  dreamed  tlirough  tha 
oenturiea." 


03  for  Lamps  of  Learabf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  TEE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  14. 1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  February  issue  of  the  National  Union 
Parmer,  the  official  organ  of  the  Na- 
tional Parmers  Union,  on  behalf  of  the 
oll-for-education  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  20. 

Sponsoring  the  oll-for-educatlon 
amendment  with  me  are  Senators  Doug- 
las, of  Illinois;  Morsk.  of  Oregon;  Bkn- 
Tow,  of  Connecticut;  Tobey,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Nbelt,  of  West  Virginia; 
Sparkm.\n.  of  Alabama;  Kefauver.  of 
Tennessee;  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico; 
Humpbret.  of  Minnesota;  Hennikgs.  of 
Missouri;  Lehman,  of  New  York;  Mub- 
RAT,  of  Montana:  Gillette,  of  Iowa; 
Lancer,  of  North  Dakota;  Aiken,  of  Ver- 
mont; Moody,  of  Michigan;  and  Ful- 
BBiGHT,  of  Arkansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OiL.roa  Lamps  or  Lkaknino 

During  a  recent  trip  to  Washington,  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers  Union  staff  attended  a 
luncheon  chaired  by  Senator  Listcb  Hnx.  of 
Alabama.  The  subject  for  discussion  was 
oil  for  education.  That  is,  the  revenues 
from  the  oil  which  lies  under  the  sea  beyond 
the  low-tide  mark.  Senator  Hill  urges  that 
this  Oe  called  off-shore  oil,  since  it  is  defi- 
nitely not  tldelands.  The  difference  between 
tldelands  oil  and  off-shore  oil  Is  this.  Tide- 
lands  refers  to  tbat  part  of  the  ocean  shore 
which  is  exposed  or  covered  by  the  tide  In 
its  rise  and  fall.  Oil  from  this  area,  says 
Senator  Hill,  Is  not  Involved  In  the  legisla- 
tion covering  revenue  from  off-shore  oil 
lands.  Nor  does  this  legislation  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Inland  rivers  or  other 
waters. 

Tbe  Hill  amendment,  which  is  supported 
by  18  other  Senators,  seeks  to  keep  940.000.- 
000,000  worth  of  natural  reeources,  which 
belong  to  all  the  Nation,  from  being  given 
to  three  States.  These  States  already  have 
tbe  revenue  from  their  tldelands  oil. 

Numerous  Senators  who  support  the 
amendment,  which  would  give  oil  for  the 
lamps  of  learning,  spoke  at  the  luncheon. 
Among  them  were  Senator  Pttlbright.  Sena- 
tor ToBKT,  Senator  Muxsat.  Senator  DouoLAa. 
and  Senator  Moodt. 

It  was  pointed  out  tbat  the  oil  and  gas 
lobby  Is  the  most  powerful  in  the  United 
States.  The  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  this  lobby  may  feel  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  control  State  legislatures  than 
tbe  Congress  of  tbe  Nation,  In  getting  laws 
which  would  be  helpful  to  private  Interests 
rather  than  to  the  Interests  of  all  the  people. 

The  struggle  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  Reasons 
tar  not  passing  laws  to  give  this  aid  have 
been  that  It  would  increase  taxes,  it  costs 
too  much,  and  many  other  exctiaes.     TIm 


money  Is  now  at  hand  in  tbe  revenue  for 
the  oil  that  lies  l>eyond  the  low-tide  mark. 
Four  times  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  off-shore  oil  lands  be- 
long to  the  whole  United  States.  Yet.  self- 
ish Interests  seek  now  to  get  a  law  through 
Congress  which  would  set  aside  these  deci- 
sions and  keep  this  money  from  being  used 
for  the  education  of  all  children. 

Senator  Hnx  said.  "Education  is  the  miss- 
ing link  In  the  golden  chain  of  progress  in 
the  past  20  years.  There  has  always  been 
money  for  other  things  but  not  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  Now  we  must  see 
that  natural  resources  are  used  to  conserve 
and  serve  our  human  resources." 


AdTanUfet  Offered  by  the  State  of  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  WTW  YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  14. 1952 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Api>endix  of  the  Record  the  concluding 
articles  on  New  York  State  which  ap- 
peared in  a  supplement  of  the  New  Yorlc 
Times  of  February  24,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nxw  York  Bamximo  FACZLTrxcs  BAOuom  or 
iNousraT 

The  long-standing  preeminence  of  New 
York's  financial  institutions  and  their  high 
degree  of  speclallzatlor  are  leading  factors 
in  the  success  of  the  State's  vast  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  empire.  Tbe  reeources 
of  these  banking  houses  are  available  to  every 
branch  of  business  and  Industry,  providing 
stability  and  forming  a  backbone  of  strength 
for  the  economy  of  the  State  and  Its  i>eople. 

Ranging  in  size  from  the  small  neighbor- 
hood bantc  In  rural  communities  to  the 
mighty  banks  in  New  York  City  whose  in- 
fluence Is  world-wide,  the  banks  of  the  State 
enjoy  an  outstanding  record  of  security  and 
efficiency  and  are  today,  as  in  the  past,  an 
Important  factor  Influencing  business  and 
Industry  to  locate  in  New  York  State. 

Though  the  smaller  banks  especially  tboae 
in  rural  areas,  have  necessarily  diversified 
operations,  those  In  the  cities  are  highly 
specialized,  offering  to  business  and  Industry 
a  broad  range  of  financial  service.  A  bene- 
ficial competition  amoag  them  results  In  an 
economic  community  In  which  free  enter- 
prise predominates  without  any  monopoly  of 
finance. 

Central  among  these  financial  institutions 
are  its  National  and  State-supervised  lend- 
ing organizations  whose  combined  assets  on 
Jvme  30,  1951.  the  latest  compilation  avail- 
able, totaled  $51,100,000,000.  Of  this,  com- 
mercial banks  held  $36,000,000,000;  savings 
banks,  $13,200,000,000:  industrial  banks, 
$224,000,000;  savings  and  loan  associations. 
$1,600,000,000;  credit  unions.  $71,000,000; 
and  licensed  lenders,  $164,000,000.  The  bank- 
ing services  provided  by  these  institutions 
completely  met  the  financial  needs  of  busi- 
ness, industry,  agriculture,  individuals,  and 
government. 

Historically,  the  development  of  New 
York's  banking  institutions  parallels  tbe  de- 
velopment of  tbe  Nation.  They  have  been 
cloeely  assocUted  with  the  rlae  here  at  tha 
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Ration's  principal  money  market  and  Ita 
toa^<rig  Mcurtty  and  commodity  exchanges; 
with  the  wrYlclng  of  the  financial  needs  of 
local  traelneea  and  of  world-wide  Industrial 
and  commercial  firms;  with  the  financing  of 
International  trade  In  the  world's  greatest 
market  place:  and  with  the  fiscal  operations 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govemmenta. 
Businessmen  find  In  these  banks  the  iocvm 
ot  financial  aiMl  economic  information 
gathered  from  all  over  the  world.  The  banks 
of  New  York  City.  In  the  interest  of  more 
efficient  service  to  their  customers,  king  ago 
formed  the  Clearing  House  Association. 
They  are  also  the  center  of  widespread  corre- 
spondent banking  relations.  Within  easy  ac- 
cess is  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  which  plays  a  leading  role  in  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  monetary  and  credit  poli- 
cies of  the  Nation's  central  banking  system. 
Today  this  network  of  supervised  banking 
and  lending  organlxatlons  provides  service 
to  business  and  Individuals  at  more  than 
8,000  offices  throughout  the  State.  About 
half  of  these  are  commercial  banking  offices 
whose  resources  of  $36,000,000,000  constitute 
over  one-fifth  of  the  assets  of  all  such  banks 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  238  mu- 
tual savings  bank  oCBces  with  resources  of 
over  •13.000,000.000.  better  than  half  of  the 
national  aggregate  for  such  Institutions. 

RXLP  CaXATZ  OIMAKDS  rOB  GOODS,  SERVICES 

The  large  share  of  the  Nation's  banking 
resoxirces  held  by  New  York  State  banks 
partly  reflects  the  exceptional  size  of  some 
of  them,  with  four  of  the  five  largest  com- 
mercial banks  and  14  of  the  16  largest  sav- 
ings banks  of  the  Nation  being  located  In 
New  York.  While  a  concentration  of  banks, 
and  especially  of  the  larger  ones,  is  to  be 
found  In  New  York  City,  almost  1,800  super- 
vised banking  and  lending  offices  serve  the 
public  in  smaller  dtiss  and  rural  commu- 
nities. 

The  operatloiu  of  the  tbree  other  types 
of  organizations  listed  above  are  designed 
as  are  savings  banks,  to  meet  primarily  the 
needs  of  small  savers  or  small  borrowers. 
Almost  1.400  officers  of  such  agencies  serve 
to  extend  to  customers  of  business  th» 
credit  which  transforms  potential  into  effec- 
tive demand  for  goods  and  services. 

The  emergence  of  these  modern  hanking 
and  lending  facilities  has  been  marked  by 
pioneering  efforts  in  this  State  to  furnl&h 
wider  service  to  the  public  and  greater  pro- 
tection to  depositors.  In  many  respects,  the 
pattern  of  the  Nation's  financial  system 
bears  the  imprint  of  New  York's  early  his- 
tory. 

Some  organizations,  such  as  the  commer- 
cial banks,  savings  banks,  and  savings  and 
loan  associations,  perform  a  variety  of  func- 
tions. The  others,  licensed  lenders,  credit 
unions,  and  investment  companies,  serve 
more  limited  purposes. 

The  conunercial  banks  are  the  heart  of  tlie 
whole  financial  system.  They  operate  the 
largest  number  of  ofElces.  1,454.  and  hold 
the  largest  aggregate  of  dollar  resotirces,  over 
136.000.000.000.  The  bulk  of  this  total  is 
made  up  of  national  banks.  State  banlES.  and 
trust  companies.  In  addition  there  are  pri- 
vate bankers  who  operate  without  Incorpora- 
tion and  the  Industrial  banks  which  were 
first  organized  to  supply  small  loans  to  in- 
dustrial employees  but  which  have  expanded 
their  operations  into  many  areas  of  com- 
mercial banking. 

The  lending  activities  of  these  Institutions 
provide  the  life  blood  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. While  their  asset  structtn-e  emerged 
half  composed  of  Treasury  securities  after 
the  war,  the  postwar  years  have  witnessed  an 
impressive  resumption  of  their  traditional 
role  of  lender  to  business,  a  part  the  com- 
mercial tanking  system  of  New  York  SUte 
is  well  equipped  to  play.  It  has  the  size, 
specialization   and   management   exx>erlence 


that  qualify  it  to  meet  suitably  the  credit 
needs  of  business. 

WANT  oTHxa  sxavicxa 

The  commercial  banks,  incident  to  and  in 

addition  to  their  main  function  in  the  field 
of  credit,  render  many  services  related  to 
sound  business  management.  Located  at 
the  hub  of  the  financial  and  sectirlty  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  they  gather  data  on  eco- 
nomic developments  everywhere.  Their  ad- 
vice is  sought  by  businesses  and  individuals 
seeking  to  invest  unemployed  funds.  The 
banks  act  as  fiduciaries  in  handling  the  se- 
curity transactions  of  corporations  and  they 
assist  in  the  establishment  and  management 
of  pensions  trusts  and  profit-sharing  trust 
funds.  They  serve  as  transfer  agents  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  stock  certificates  An 
important  service  to  Individuals  is  rendered 
through  the  administration  of  wills  and 
testamentary  and  living  trusts.  Also,  the 
trust  departments  act  as  agents  for  the  funds 
of  individuals. 

In  addition  to  the  trust  and  custodial 
services,  these  banks  aid  efficient  biuinees 
operations  by  their  swift  and  accurate  han- 
dling of  checks  and  deposit  Items.  The  New 
York  City  banks  alone  handle  more  than  a 
third  of  the  debits  to  deposit  accounts  mmim 
in  the  834  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  which  report  regularly  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Beserve  System. 
For  those  whose  transactions  are  Interna- 
tional in  scope,  the  issuance  of  acceptances 
and  letters  of  credit  forms  part  of  a  com- 
plete service  that  Includes  purchase  and  sale 
of  foreign  exchange  and  advice  on  such  mat- 
terr  as  oustoass,  shipping  regulations,  and 
foreign  business,  metiiods. 

The  economic  security  of  the  individual— 
and  ultimately  of  the  conmiunlty.  State,  and 
Nations-depends  largely  upon  his  ability  to 
save  part  of  his  earnings  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared to  finance  unexpected  obligations  and 
have  money  on  which  to  live  dtirlng  the 
years  of  ret^ement.  This  is  In  spite  of  the 
growing  trend  toward  greater  social  sectulty, 
increased  retirement  benefits,  and  the  ex- 
panding popularity  or  privately  ptuchased 
annuities. 

The  180  mutual  savings  banks  ot  ttM  State 
operate  238  oOoas  and  hold  over  $13,000,- 
0O0.0C0  in  reeouroee.  50  percent  of  the  assets 
of  all  such  banks  throtighout  the  Nation. 
Although  restrictions  are  placed  on  ttk* 
amount  of  funds  held  in  account  with  any 
one  depositor,  the  average  slse  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
type  of  banking  organization.  Currently 
•bout  42  percent  of  their  assets  is  in  United 
States  Government  securities  and  about  46 
percent  Is  Invested  in  loans  secured  by  real 
estate.  Many  of  these  mortgages  are  made 
on  small  residential  properties  to  finance 
original  construction  or  modernization.  Th« 
construction  of  commercial  properties,  as 
well  as  the  purchase  of  existing  properties 
of  varloxiB  types,  is  also  financed  by  these 
institutions.  A  new  field  of  investment  was 
opened  in  1045  when  the  banking  law  was 
amended  to  permit  savings  banks  to  invest 
in  housing  projects  on  a  limited  basis. 


xwaifTi  AifD  sxz-TSirrRs  buxion  dollsss  or 

LOAMS 

The  wide  array  of  services  which  the  bank- 
ing and  lending  organizations  of  New  York 
State  have  developed  are  atulliary  to  their 
main  purpose,  that  of  providing  for  the 
credit  needs  of  businesses  and  industry.  Al- 
though some  institutions  were  created  to  fill 
a  partlcvilar  type  of  credit  need,  their  in- 
creasing siae  and  the  varying  financial  re- 
quirements of  their  customers  have  led  them 
to  extend  their  activities  into  other  areaa. 
The  fact  that  several  types  of  institutions  are 
equipped  to  satisfy  similar  credit  needs  has 
operated  to  strengthen  the  system  and  allows 
borrowers  to  choose  the  agency  best  suited  to 


their  demands.  •  At  midyear  IMl  out- 
standing loans  by  New  York  Bute's  hanking 
and  lending  institutions  totaled  close  to 
•ao.eoo.000,000. 

ApprooOmately  half  ot  all  loans  of  these 
Institutions  is  made  for  oommerelal  and  in- 
dustrial pxnrposea.  A  total  of  $8,400,000,000 
in  biuiness  loans  was  outstanding  on  June 
80.  1051.  Accelerated  activity  in  the  real 
estate  field  during  recent  years  and  the  at- 
tendant credit  needs  of  builders  and  hooM 
purchasers  have  led  to  a  substantial  iocrease 
in  loans  secured  on  real  property.  These 
amoimted  to  $8,600,000,000  as  of  June  SO. 
1061.  The  savings  banks,  wtiich  spedallae 
In  real-estate  financing,  provided  70  percent 
of  this  total,  while  Federal  and  State-char- 
tered savings  and  loan  sworisttons  provide4 
much  of  the  rest.  t 

At  the  end  of  Juns  IMl,  Mew  York  SUU^ 
supervised  banking  and  lending  agencies 
had  consumer  loans  outstanding  in  the 
amotut  ot  $1,300,000,000.  mostly  by  commer- 
cial banks  and  licensed  lenders.  Umns  on 
security  mvestments  have  declined  in  recent 
years  since  the  basis  of  most  ot  this  lending 
was  United  States  Government  obligations. 
The  National  and  State-chartered  comoisr* 
etat  banks  and  tnist  companies  were  respon- 
SiMe  Dor  vlrtxiaUy  all  the  $1,700,000,000  out- 
standing in  such  loans  In  mld-lMl.  Funds 
advanced  on  this  collateral  srs  available  for 
security  transactions,  investments,  and  boai. 
ness  purposes. 

Unquestionably,  the  adequats  provision  at 
bank  credit  and  eervloe  is  esaentlal  for  the 
continued  prodtictlon  and  distribution  of 
goods  for  business  prosperity  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  size  ot  tbs 
banking  and  lending  system  in  New  York 
State.  Its  experience  anu  unparalleled  poai- 
tlon  In  the  Nation's  banking  structure  'K|uip 
It  to  furnish  banking  and  credit  sei vitas 
tailored  to  satisfy  the  btistnees  and  consumer 
needs  of  the  Empire  State  and  the  United 
States. 

LcAon  Of  BusQcsas  Dtitutitb 

Business  enterprise,  initiative,  and  coop- 
eration, together  with  an  early  recngnlUoa 
of  the  strategic  Importance  of  both  Its  loca- 
tion and  natural  reecuroes.  brought  great- 
ness to  New  York  State  more  than  a  eaotury 
•go.  Ttaeee  same  f sctors  have  coBblnad  ever 
since  to  make  it  worthy  of  being  called  the 
Bmpire  Stats. 

The  ecocomlc  leadership  of  New  York 
State  has  been  continuous  sines  the  Dutch 
made  their  first  settlements,  early  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  at  the  present  sites  ot 
New  York  City  and  Albany  and  Is  due.  in  no 
small  degree,  both  to  the  terrain  aiMl  the 
amMtlons  of  Its  pioneer  settlers. 

TIABS  AMD  coMmacs 

These  first  New  Yorkers  found  a  land  rtchly 
endowed  with  rivers,  streams,  and  lakss, 
which  provided  relatively  cheap  and  easy 
transportation  routes,  plenty  at  fish  for  food 
and  ample  power  with  which  to  operate  the 
grist  and  ixmiber  mills  they  were  sow  to 
buikL 

From  the  very  Inception  of  Its  first  colonial 
lettlemeota.  New  York  has  been  businesi 
minded.  Its  earliest  settlers  came,  not  as 
oppressed  minorities  seeking  a  haven,  but 
rather  as  traders.  As  different  national 
groups  arrived— Dutch.  English,  French, 
German,  Scotch,  Irish  each  with  a  dealre 
for  economic  security,  they  blended  har- 
moniously Into  a  cooperative  society  which 
assured  the  attainment  of  their  goals. 

They  cleared  the  lands,  built  their  homes, 
their  mills,  their  stores,  and  trading  posts. 
They  built  roads  on  which  to  travel  from 
place  to  place.  Where  streams  were  too  deep 
to  be  forded  they  built  rusUc  bridges  or.  iX 
the  water  span  was  too  wide  or  its  depth  too 
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great,  they  established  ferries.  They  cre- 
ated a  State. 

Although  ranking  twenty-ninth  in  land 
area.  New  York  State  has  been  the  most  pop- 
ulous State  In  the  Union  since  1830  and  now 
has  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  Inhabltanta, 
144B0.193.  according  to  the  1950  censtis. 
l>uring  the  decade  between  1030  and  1940 
It  became  the  foremost  State  in  the  value  of 
manufactured  goods  and  by  1960  was  turn- 
ing out  28  percent  of  the  producta  of  the 
Nation. 

A  marked  change  In  the  State's  economy 
foOowed  the  Civil  War.  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  machinery  and  mass  production 
methods.  Two  of  the  State's  largest  indus- 
tries, clothing  and  shoemaklng,  were  greatly 
•ooelerated  by  the  Invention  of  the  modem 
sewing  machine  by  Isaac  If.  Singer,  a  native 
of  Plttatown.  N.  Y.  Development  of  the 
modem  rotary  printing  press  by  Richard  Hoe 
and  William  A.  Bullock  made  poesible  mod- 
em high-speed  printing  of  newspapers,  maga- 
slnes,  and  books,  and  made  New  York  a  lead- 
ing publishing  center. 

While  some  older  indtistriss,  such  as  lum- 
ber, iron,  and  steel  moved  west,  others  took 
their  places  as  the  rsstUt  of  inventions  and 
enterprise.  The  State  turned  Ite  creative 
talents  to  the  m.uiufacture  of  railroad  equip- 
ment, agrlculttiral  machinery,  electrical 
equipment,  cameras,  typewriters,  gloves,  car- 
pete,  shop  and  mill  machinery,  radio  and 
television  equipment,  and  countless  other 
producte.  Cellophane  was  first  produced  in 
Tonawanda  Township.  The  first  successful 
electric  dynamo  was  installed  in  New  York 
City  in  1883.  About  the  same  time  New  York 
became  the  most  outetanding  mercantile 
center  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
as  it  became  the  heart  of  both  national  and 
world  trade. 

The  era  of  modem  Improvement  begun  in 
the  1800's  has  continued  to  the  present, 
marked  by  a  notablf  growth  In  business,  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  transportation,  commu- 
nication, and  community  life. 

sraATscic  ccogsaphicallt 

Tb*  State  has  been  favored  greatly  In  com- 
merce and  industry  by  Ite  strategic  geo- 
graphical position  and  formation.  Through 
it  funnd  most  at  the  Nation's  most  Impor- 
tant railroads.  Ita  Inland  waterways,  includ- 
ing the  modernised  Barge  Canal  System,  pro- 
vide the  cheapest  and  most  direct  water 
routes  between  the  ocean  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  Its  great  concentration  of  population 
in  Ita  63  urban  osnters  provides  the  man- 
power required  by  industry  and  commerce. 
It  also  prcvldes  the  consumer  market  which 
■amies  miixlmum  returns  to  the  farmer  for 
the  foods  he  produces  and  creates  tremen- 
dous markete  for  goods  turned  out  by  the 
State's  vast  manufacttn-ing  indtistry.  Today 
there  are  nearly  2.000,000  akilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  in  the  State — more  than  13 
percent  of  the  industrial  craftsmen  in  the 
NaUon. 

Enterprise  ot  the  people  and  of  public 
leaders  was  responsible  for  the  constriictlon 
of  the  Brie  Canal  which  brought  untold  pros- 
perity to  the  mldstate  regions  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  raised 
New  York  City  to  first  rank,  commercially, 
in  the  Nation.  Completion  of  that  all-im- 
portant waterway  provided  faster,  cheaper 
transportation  of  both  persons  and  goods  be- 
tween the  Hudson  River  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
reducing  hauling  coste  as  much  as  96  percent. 
The  result  was  the  rapid  growth  along  ite 
banks  of  new  industries,  stores,  farms,  homes 
and  new  eommunltles.. 

As  a  result  of  enterprise  and  the  creative 
genius  of  Ite  people.  New  York  now  has 
mighty  cities  in  which  buildings  soar  sky- 
ward to  unprecedented  helghte;  huge  bridges 
which  span  broad,  deep  rivers:  grsat  rail- 
roads, porte  and  grain  elevators;  vehicular 
tunnels   a'hlch   burrow   deep   beneath    the 


riverbeds  to  afford  uninterrupted  travel  ar- 
teries for  motor  vehicles,  suburban  and  local 
rapid  transit  systems  and  railroads  as  weU. 

It  was  enterprise  which  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  huge  dams  which  prevent 
annual  inundations  of  fiood  waters  and  which 
provide  water  for  those  who  live  in  cities; 
which  led  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  clear 
more  and  more  lands  to  raise  the  foods  which 
•re  so  vital. 

Nor  has  the  age  of  invention,  discovery,  and 
construction  died  in  New  York  State.  Ifil- 
lions  of  dollars  are  being  expended  an- 
nually to  bi}ild  new  and  larger  industrial 
plante.  new  stores,  new  transportation  faclll- 
tlee  and  new  homes.  Additional  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  for  the  construc- 
tion of  laboratories,  large  and  small,  all  over 
the  State,  a  program  which  continues  tm- 
abated. 


Toath  of  Todaj  as  Leaden  of 
Ftttwc  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R  O'CGNOR 

or  MASTUiND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  14. 1952 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  ever 
mindful  of  the  need  for  continued  aware- 
ness of  the  serious  problems  before  our 
Natibn,  Mr.  James  A.  Farley,  a  distin- 
guished American,  has  made  many  valu- 
able contributions  to  some  of  our  most 
difficult  questions. 

Only  recently  there  appeared  in  the 
press  an  article  by  Mr.  Farley  that  en- 
courages our  citizens  to  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  the  youth  of  the  Na- 
tion. Certainly  no  more  timely  proposal 
could  be  made;  and  because  of  the 
thought-provoking  suggestions  of  this 
f  rticle,  wbich  was  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 


IMKTKK    Guuiuuaie — jAxcas    Fasuct     Ptrrs 
Faitb  in  Youth  or  Tooat  as  Lkadcss  of 

FUTUaS    WOBLO 

(By  James  A.  Farley) 

When  I  look  on  the  older  generation,  my 
generation.  stniggUng  with  terrifying  world 
conditions,  I  realize  the  wonders  we  have 
achieved,  the  advances  we  have  made,  the 
marked  improvemente  and  progress. 

Yet  I  also  see  the  errors  we  committed,  the 
mistakes,  the  wrongs,  the  many,  many  stu- 
pidities, and  my  heart  is  heavy. 

When  I  look  upon  the  generation  after  tis, 
which  was  so  often  called  the  lost  gener- 
ation, I  marvel  at  their  magnificence  in 
World  War  n.  They  were  boys  to  make  the 
blood  sing  and  the  heart  exult  with  pride. 
Thoee  were  otn*  OI's  who  are  now  pulling  the 
load  with  us. 

But  most  Important  is  the  new  young  lot. 
Everywhere  1  meet  them — they  are  the 
American  leaders  and  lawmakers  of  tomor- 
row. I  am  deeply  Impressed  as  I  talk  with 
them  by  their  sincerity,  their  directness,  and 
their  capacity  for  devotion.  These  are  the 
men  of  tomorrow — ^the  bosses  and  lawmakers. 
These  are  the  men  who  will  be  and  are  mak- 
ing the  United  States. 

Yet  you  and  I  know  that  the  majority  of 
our  criminals  are  boys  and  young  men.    The 


average  age  ot  men  who  ars  inmates  la 
prisons  and  reformatories  is  under  36. 

ADULT  DroimSXNCB 

What  are  we  doing  for  them  and  about 
them?  The  problem  is  not  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, but  adult  indifference.  The  time  to 
stop  delinquency  is  before  the  boy  becomes 
delinquent — at  an  age  when  most  adulte 
consider  them  too  much  bother. 

The  fxuther  I  go  In  years  the  boy  I  was 
draws  closer  to  me.  With  each  passing 
birthday  I  see  more  of  what  I  am  in  what 
I  was. 

I  was  bom  at  Grassy  Point,  N.  Y..  of  sec- 
ond-generation Irish  stock,  the  second  ot 
five  boys,  my  brothers  being  John,  Phil, 
Tom  and  Bill.  My  schooling  began  at  5 
years  of  age  and  Included  high  school  and 
a  year's  course  in  a  commercial  school. 

The  things  we  boys  took  for  granted  in  a 
small  town  would  be  privileges  beyond  pur- 
chase to  oiu*  city  lads.  We  had  open  fields, 
hills,  streams,  trees,  animals,  birds,  fence- 
less spaces.  We  had  fishing  and  swimming 
and  plenty  of  space  to  mark  out  a  baseball 
lot.  We  had  coasting,  skating  and  the  big 
popcorn  or  candy-making  feaste  around  out- 
door fires. 

We  had  the  blessing  of  needed  work  You 
cannot  live  in  the  country  without  going 
miles  to  school  or  market,  without  tending 
fwnaces,  clearing  walks,  caring  for  chickens, 
horses  or  cows  or  other  stock,  and  knowing  a 
garden  with  your  knees. 

My  father  was  killed  by  a  horse  when  I  was 
10.  Mother  was  left  a  small  Insurance  policy 
and  a  half  Interest  In  a  little  schooner  that 
carried  bricks  30  miles  down  the  Hudson  to 
the  big  city. 

SONS  FKEX  aCBPONSlBLa 

Maybe  five  sons  didn't  feel  responsible. 
And  therefore  Important.  I  ran  errands  and 
did  chores  untU  mother  bought  a  small  busi- 
ness with  her  last  $1,000.  Then  we  really 
had  responsibility.  During  the  summers  X 
also  worked  from  8:30  to  11  a.  m.  as  a  ma- 
chine boy  in  Morrissey's  brickyard  for  less 
than  a  dollar  a  day. 

Perhaps  the  two  greatest  blessings  I  had 
in  my  boyhood  were  a  fierce  love  of  my 
parente  and  a  deei;i  devotion  to  my  religion. 
These  are  wov«m  in  the  fabric  of  the  man 
that  boy  was.  On  every  election  day  my 
whole  life  through  Tve  gone  to  the  graves  of 
my  mother  and  father  and  prayed. 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw  an  interchurch 
world  survey  of  statistics  in  cities  of  over 
300.000  population,  52.7  percent  of  which 
were  non-church-golng  people.  In  rural 
areas  the  percentage  was  even  higher.  What 
has  happened  to  us? 

Speaking  as  a  father  and  a  churchman,  I 
ask  you.  what  can  we  expect  of  our  boys 
when  more  than  half  of  our  homes  are  re- 
ligious Jungles?  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy 
in  the  years  ahead  to  ke^  and  to  build  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  Are  we  to  expect 
the  men  who  take  otu-  places  to  do  it  without 
God?  Only  a  vast  religious  awakening  can 
give  full  values  and  unassailable  dignity  to 
our  lives. 

No  doubt  your  church  has  a  Cub  pack  and 
yoxir  Legion  post  has  a  troop.  Maybe  it  takes 
care  of  30,  30,  00  boys.  We  also  have,  thank 
God.  Boy  Scouts,  Big  Brothers,  and  other 
great  organizations.  But  do  you  see  to  it 
that  there's  room  for  every  boy  in  the 
neighborhood?  Groups  for  the  fellows  too 
old  to  Join  a  youngster  group?  And  a  pack 
for  the  little  chaps  in  their  most  tender  and 
Impressionable  years? 

ACHOVKICXarT   GOATS    NXXDZD 

Beyond  games  and  entertainment,  skills, 
and  crafta.  there  must  be  projecte  to  achieve 
at  every  age  level.  Goal  after  goal  can  be  set 
up  and  won.  Tomorrow's  men  must  feel  the 
elation  of  tough,  worth-while  constructive 
doing — some  ejre^ore  cleared,  some  foul  spot 
In  the  community  righted,  some  needed  Job 
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€€m«,  some  vital  equipment  earned,  or  a 
■tmctxire  built.  In  being  part  and  parcel  at 
the  conununlty  be  belped  to  better,  tbe  boy 
Will  give  a  piece  of  hla  raw  love  to  that  spot 
and  the  people  In  It. 

every  man  can  take  on  one  boy.  even  from 
•  group  of  P  or  10  boys.  Nightly  they  roam 
the  ctreets  and  lanes  longing  fox  companion- 
Ship  and  acceptance.  Many  are  from  broken 
homes.  Many  never  heard  of  God.  Many 
■ee  their  elders  living  and  dying  without 
Ood  or  with  Just  enough  of  the  church  to  get 
married  and  btuied  in. 

Tomorrow's  manhood  Is  at  your  elbow. 
Can  you  put  out  your  hand  and  take  hold  of 
him?  He's  knocking  at  the  door  that  Is  ycur 
future.  WIU  you  open  It  to  him?  With 
Ood  In  your  heart  and  In  your  welcome? 


Patnuui  ia  tbe  Chair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or  vzaiKONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  14. 1952 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Patmak  in  the  Chair."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
13.  It  commends  the  objectivity  of 
Chairman  Patman.  of  the  subcommittee 
which  is  investigating  the  monetary 
policy  of  the  United  States.  It  also 
rather  tends  to  disagree  with  the  desire 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DoucLAsl  to  turn  the  personal  accord 
between  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  into  a  statutory  enactment.  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  the  first  part  of 
this  editorial,  but  wish  to  register  my 
doubt  as  to  the  latter  part  of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows  : 

Patman  in  thx  Cbaxr 

Only  In  one  country,  so  far  as  we  know. 
Is  credit  policy  debated  on  the  front  page, 
and  that  Is  Sweden.  In  this  the  Swedes 
have  a  true  sense  of  values.  For  the  man- 
agement of  the  supply  of  bank  credit  (which 
Is  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  money  In  circula- 
tion) has.  obviously.  all-Important  reper- 
cussions on  the  people's  livelihood.  Here, 
however,  the  subject  gets  attention  mainly 
on  the  financial  pages — though  the  flare- 
up  a  year  ago  between  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  Treasiu-y,  both  of  which 
have  credit-creating  powers,  became  public 
property.  The  flare-up  occurred  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  wanted  to  tighten  credit 
availability  and  the  Treasury  to  keep  it  easy. 
The  quarrel  was  composed  by  an  accord  last 
March  5  which  went  some  way  In  meeting 
the  Federal  Reserve  point  of  view. 

Now  the  subject  has  been  reopened  In  an 
Investigation  by  a  flve-man  subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  under  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man. Nearly  a  year  ago  Mr.  Patman  an- 
nounced the  Investigation.  In  the  mean- 
time be  has  been  assailed  as  a  money  crank 
and  an  easy-money  addict  who  would  not 
listen  to  reason  and  who  wanted  to  rub  out 
the  Independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Exactly  the  contrary  has  proved  to  be 
the  case.  No  chairman  could  be  more  ju- 
dicial-minded, none  mere  willing  to  allow 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  to  be  heard. 
Ind«>ed,  yesterday  be  acknowledged  the  en- 


lightenment that  had  been  forthcoming  in 
the  coUoqules  between  Senator  DotroLiAS  and 
Federal  Reserve  and  Oovemment  witnesses, 
particularly  Leon  Keyserllng. 

Senator  Dottqlas  wants  to  turn  the  accord 
of  last  March  into  a  statutory  enactment, 
and  to  strengthen  it  In  behalf  of  Federal 
Reserve  Independence.  Ha  wants  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorized  to  assume  primary 
responsibility  for  regulating  the  supply  and 
cost  of  credit.  Thus  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  play  second  fiddle  In  this  respect 
to  the  Federal  Reserve.  When  these  pro- 
posals were  made,  this  newspaper  felt  they 
were  inadvisable.  We  still  think  they  are. 
At  tbe  same  time  we  welcome  the  thorough 
airing  which  the  problem  Is  getting.  Sena- 
tor DoncuM  has  an  acute  and  highly  in- 
formed mind  on  tnls  as  on  a  score  of  other 
problems  of  Oovemment,  and  tbe  rubbing 
of  it  against  the  expert  mlnd8*of  tbe  money 
experts  In  Federal  Reserve  and  Government 
service  ts  producing  testlnr  ->ny  of  the  utmost 
value  in  forming  opinion  and  policy.  Here 
la  the  Investigation  arm  at  Its  beat. 


Ncwbold  Morris 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNITEO  STATES 

Friday.  March  14. 1952 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  Informa- 
tive editorial  imder  the  intriguing  title 
"Mr.  Morris  Comes  to  Washington,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoti). 
as  follows: 

Ma.  Moaais  Comes  to  Washington 

It  may  be  that  Washln^on  is  getting  to 
be  a  tougher  town  for  outlanders  than  us 
natives  realize  In  ovir  day-to-day  stniggle 
to  survive.  This  point  is  raised  by  the  case 
of  Mr.  Newbold  Morris,  that  open  mouth- 
piece from  the  big  town  who  is  supposed  to 
be  reforming  things  around  here. 

So  far  Morris  has  gotten  in  more  trouble 
than  the  fellow  who  bought  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

It  may  well  be  that  only  the  man  who 
appointed  him  clean-up  chief.  President  Tru- 
man olmself ,  has  made  more  mistakes,  more 
racket,  and  accomplished  less.  But  nobody 
can  deny  Mr.  Morris  has  done  his  own  dis- 
aster In  less  than  a  month.  So  far  as  we 
recall,  never  has  anyone  alienated  so  many 
so  soon  or  so  fully  as  this  so-called  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Republican,  who  turns  out  to 
be  only  another  loud-mouthed  Manhattan 
hick  who  came  down  here  thinking  every- 
body is  really  as  dumb  in  fact  as  it  would 
be  convenient  to  him  for  them  to  be. 

Aside  from  talking  about  sending  out  ques- 
tloimalres  to  all  key  Federal  officials,  an 
Idea  beautifully  engineered  to  make  the  max- 
imum number  of  people  mad  in  the  least 
time,  Mr.  Morris  has  done  no  cleaning  up. 

One  of  the  difficulties  has  been  Mr.  Morris' 
connection  with  some  tankers  hauling  oU  to 
Red  China  just  before  Korea.  And  how  could 
a  fellow  be  expected  to  know  that  would  be 
fotmd  out? 

There  has  been  some  doubt  during  his 
brief  visit  here  whether  Mr.  Morris  was  get- 
ting ahead  tbe  faster  with  his  investigation 
of  government,  than  the  Senate  committee 
la  getting  ahead  with  its  investigation  of 
Mr.  Morris.  But  no  longer.  It  Is  clear  now 
who  Is  ahead. 


Wadneaday,  Morris  appeared  before  the 
eonunlttee  and  addressing  Senators  Munct. 
mxoN,  and  McCastht,  got  off  his  campaign 
oratory  about  "diseased  minds,"  "the  spirit  of 
wlckadZMH"  behind  certain  congressional  In- 
TMtigations,  and  "ghastly  distortions."  This 
•art  of  thing  only  encourages  Investigators, 
as  Professor  Lattlmore  has  only  lately  dem- 
onstrated. 

A  few  days  before.  Morris  crltlclMd  Ocn. 
Harry  Vaughan,  the  White  House  Jokester. 
and  Hon.  William  O'Dwyer.  our  Ambassador 
to  Mexico.  The  one  having  had  trouble  with 
deep  freezes,  the  other  with  police  scandal  in 
New  York,  and  both  dearly  t>eloved  by  our 
peerless  President. 

If  he  had  been  running  things  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Morris  hinted,  both  of  these  gentlemen 
would  have  been  off  tbe  public  payroU  by 
now. 

There  followed,  within  a  remarkably  short 
time,  a  visit  by  Mr.  Morris  to  the  White  House 
from  which  he  emerged  in  a  less  talkative 
mood.  Some  imaginative  reporters  even  be- 
lieved they  saw  a  deep  crlmaon  about  the  base 
of  Mr.  Morris'  neck,  as  though  It  had  been 
nuurkad  for  the  ax. 

Tesfrday.  Vice  Adm.  WUllam  W.  Smith. 
farmer  bead  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
and  his  associates  gave  Mr.  Morris  the  death- 
blow in  testimony  you  had  better  read  In 
the  news  columns  of  thte  edition,  for  full 
xinderstandlng. 

Nothing  u  left  to  Morris  now  except  the 
option  to  leave  town  when  he  can. 

Mow  we  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  Mr. 
Monia.  Some  say  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  the  Washington  welcome  mat  being 
yanked  from  beneath  his  feet,  as  never  hav- 
ing been  laid  out  in  the  first  place.  The 
very  worst  among  these  observers  go  to  far 
as  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Truman  never  In- 
tended for  Mr.  Morris  to  be  anything  but  a 
faU  guy.  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  term. 
Which  is  a  sorry  way  for  a  Kansas  City  habcr- 
daaher  to  treat  a  big  Nair  York  lawyer. 

But  not  all  is  lost.  News  U  at  hand  that 
the  rail  strike  U  settled,  and  no  matter  how 
fiercely  the  Washington  tornadoes  howl  about 
Mr.  Morris'  ears,  he  Is  assured  of  a  swift. 
comforUble  train  trip  back  to  New  York, 
where,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  things  seem 
to  be  less  complicated  than  down  here. 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  KXW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  14. 1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  inter- 
esting editorial  from  the  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  commenting  en 
the  position  taken  by  an  official  of  the 
New  York  Power  Authority  in  regard  to 
legislation  for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project.  The  editorial  is  self- 
explanatory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo.  as  follows: 

Th«  Powxa  AtrTHoaTTT  and  ths  Sbawat 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  New  York  Power 
Authority,  in  its  representations  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  hJ>s 
dealt  a  damaging  blow  to  the  St.  Lawrencs 
seaway  plan— a  proposal  it  is  mandated  by 
statute  to  support. 

John  E.  Burton  of  Ithaca,  the  chairman, 
told  the  committee  the  Authority  would  re- 
luctantly support  the  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
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aamt  legislation  In  its  present  form.  Sen- 
ator RfsanT  H.  Lehman,  Democrat-Liberal, 
of  New  York,  promptly  and  properly  took 
Issue  with  Mr.  Burton: 

It  is  an  Ideological  question  that  divides 
the  Authority  and  the  Truman  administra- 
tion on  the  seaway  plan.  The  Interior  De- 
partment li^  for  public  distribution  of  tbe 
power;  the  Authority  talks  of  prlvate-publlo 
distribution  and  means  private. 

The  Pederal  Oovemment  is  not  averse  to 
turning  the  Barnhart  Island  power  works 
over  to  New  York  provided  that  the  tranafer 
occurs  und<*T  the  terms  of  section  6  of  the 
Federal -Sta've  accord  of  tbe  original  seaway 
legislation.  Mr.  Burton  and  tbe  Authority, 
as  now  constituted,  want  section  6  emas- 
culated. 

The  Time*'  position  for  public  distribution 
Is  so  well  known  that  there  Is  no  need  hers 
to  fo  Into  11  again.  It  seems  to  us,  however. 
tb*t  Mr.  Burton  and  ths  Authority  do  a 
disservice  In  raising  the  question  here. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  the  sea- 
way and  power  project,  as  of  now,  will  be 
approfed— If  it  Is  approved— only  on  Federal 
terms.  If  Mr.  Burton  honestly  believes  be 
can  Impose  the  will  of  the  State  on  Wash- 
ington, his  mental  process  reftreeents  a  tri- 
umph of  hope  over  reality. 


Oil  asd  Proit  Motrr* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

J  or  FEiimiLVAjnA 

I^S  SENATE  OF  THE  T7NITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  14.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcors  an  editorial 
entitled  "Oil  and  Profit  Motive."  pub- 
lished in  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of 
March  12.  1953.  The  editorial  says,  in 
part: 

Every  time  a  new  automobile  takes  to  the 
road  of  America,  the  oU  industry  spends 
•500. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccou),  as  follows: 

On.  AND  PaofTr  Iforrra 

Every  time  a  new  automobile  takes  to  the 
road  of  America,  the  oU  industry  spends 
•500.  That  amount  is  Invested  In  the  facili- 
ties for  producing,  refining,  and  distributing 
the  gas  and  the  lubricants  the  new  car  needs 
to  operate. 

The  total  thus  spent  Is  staggering.  Last 
year  alone  the  number  of  cars  In  service 
jtimped  by  about  2.400.000. 

This  Is  particularly  significant  In  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  there  Is  stiU  a  certain 
amoimt  of  criticism  of  the  profits  the  oil 
Industry  makes.  What  the  critics  lose  sight 
of  is  that  those  profits  make  possible  all  the 
coetly  exploring,  developing,  and  expanding 
the  industry  must  carry  on  if  It  is  to  keep 
pace  with  an  Insatiable  clvUlan  and  miUtary 
demand  for  Its  products,  and  those  profits 
also  make  possible  the  tremendous  sums  in 
taxes  the  Industry  pays  to  Government  each 
year. 

The  oil  industry  Is  an  almost  perfect  Illus- 
tration of  the  Importance  of  the  profit  mo- 
tive. As  an  example,  finding  new  wells  to 
replace  thcee  which  are  exhausted  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly risky  undertaking.  Only  about 
one  wildest  weU  out  of  five  turns  into  a 
produoer.  The  other  four  are  dry  and 
worthless — a  case  of  money  down  a  rat  hole. 
Mo  sane  mim  would  risk  his  capital  and  time 
and  energy  on  undertakings  such  as  this  un- 


less he  saw  a  chance  to  make  a  profit  if  suc- 
cess smiled  on  him. 

Oil  in  aU  its  ramifications  Is  »Ttinr>g  the 
most  keenly  competitive  of  industries.  That 
alone  makes  it  certain  that  profits  will  be 
held  to  reasonable  levels.  But  without  the 
profit  we'd  all  be  thirsting  for  oU  today  and 
there'd  be  no  relief  possible. 


Low  Price  of  Ef  f  s  and  Hif  k  Prke  of 
Sbocs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  14.  1952 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  permission  granted 
me  today.  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Appendix  a  letter  dated  March  6.  1952. 
written  to  me  by  B.  H.  Klinkhammer. 
concerning  the  low  price  of  eggs  and 
the  high  price  of  shoes. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

CX>08wixi.,  N  Dak..  March  6.  1952. 
Hon.  Wm.  LANOia, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

FftnEND  Bnx:  I  have  been  wanting  to  write 
you  a  few  lines  for  some  time,  but  have  put 
It  off  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  I  guess 
I  better  let  loose  now  or  I  may  explode. 

No.  i;  egg  prices:  We  are  receiving  28  cents 
for  No.  1  eggs  on  the  farm  per  doeen,  in 
Fargo  a  hundred  miles  away  they  retail  at 
64  cents. 

No.  2,  shoes  and  the  price  of  cow  bides:  A 
decent  pair  of  work  shoes  cost  approximately 
•0.  while  hides  seem  to  be  a  dnig  on  the 
market;  if  you  get  7  cents  a  pound  you  are 
lucky. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  is  radically 
wrong  somewhere,  the  goods  we  need  to  buy 
on  the  farm  never  seem  to  go  down  but  for 
the  last  year  whst  we  sell  keeps  edging 
downward.  How  long  this  can  go  on  with- 
out starting  a  full  scale  depression  is  a  very 
large  question  in  my  mind.  I  dont  pretend 
to  be  an  economist,  but  I  have  lived  In 
Sargent  County  for  45  years  and  it  is  my 
studied  opinion  that  one  crop  faUure  would 
bankrupt  75  percent  of  the  farmers  that  live 
bare. 

Judging  from  radio  reports  UMT  Is  dead 
as  far  as  this  session  of  Congress  Is  con- 
cerned: that  is  well.  Please  use  all  your 
Influence  to  see  that  It  remain  so. 

Row  I  think  It  would  be  aU  right  to  toject 
a  personal  note.  I  don't  suppoee  you  re- 
member me,  but  you  no  doubt  remember 
my  father,  Henry  Klinkhammer.  A  good 
deal  of  his  political  phUoeophy  in  my  mind 
seems  to  bsve  been  right,  and  in  the  main 
X  think  you  are  doing  a  good  job,  and  you 
may  count  on  my  continued  support. 
Tours  very  truly. 

B.    H.    KLINKHAMMCa. 


Tke  Adam  Smitb  Ctubs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRE1«CE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 


am  Including  a  valuable  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  Chodorov  which  appears  in  the 
March  12  issue  of  Human  Events.  Mr. 
Chodorov  states  his  thesis  succinctly  and 
the  ideas  he  suggests  there  could  well 
become  a  pattern  for  organization  to  re- 
sist the  tendency  toward  socialism  in 
this  country.  I  am  extending  the  article 
at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Trx  AbAM  SMrrH  Clubs 
(By  Frank  Chodorov) 

I  was  talking  to  a  group  of  deplorers. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  them  these  days,  what 
with  the  national  passion  for  pushirig  power 
on  the  Government.  This  group,  however, 
was  most  concerned  with  the  spread  of  col- 
lectlvlstlc  bUge  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Of  a  certainty,  what  we  are  getting  in  the 
way  of  legislation  and  propaganda  is  the 
result  of  what  has  been  learned  and  is  being 
taught.  It  foUows  that  any  change  In  the 
direction  of  both  legislation  and  publlo 
thotight  must  begin  with  education.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  it. 

One  man  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
college  of  individualism,  as  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual powerhouse  to  feed  ideas  to  other 
disseminators.  Innocently.  I  asked  the 
question:  What  Is  individualism?  I  was 
Sklming  at  a  cxirriculum. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  floundering,  as 
I  had  anticipated.  In  poUtlcs.  we  were  s\ire 
of  that.  Individualism  Is  a  negative  point  of 
view:  Cut  government  to  the  bone.  But* 
what  is  the  allowable  minimum?  The  down- 
right anarchist  was  for  abolishing  all  govern- 
ment, on  the  premise  that  people  would  im- 
prove morally  by  its  absence;  the  majority 
allowed  that  a  trafllc  cop  is  a  social  need. 

In  economics  all  of  iis  accepted  the  gen- 
eral line  of  thought  laid  down  by  Adam 
Smith,  though  one  man  declared  Smith's 
Ideas  on  free  trade  impractical  under  present 
world  conditions,  and  that  brought  on  a 
heated  argument.  A-  theologian  in  the 
group  Insisted  that  Individualism  is  pri- 
marily a  spiritual  concept,  and  if  that  were 
set  straight  the  rest  of  the  c\irricul\im  would 
take  care  of  itself. 

The  curricxilum.  one  bold  voice  suggested. 
Is  of  minor  importance;  the  faculty  is  the 
thing.  Whatever  subject  an  individiuaist 
handlea.  he  maintained,  he  cannot  help  but 
bring  his  values  to  bear  upon  it;  just  as  a 
coUectlvist.  teaching  biology,  cannot  refrain 
from  comparing  the  innards  of  a  frog  with 
the  organization  of  the  state.  The  thing  to 
do,  then,  is  to  pack  the  faculty  with  dled- 
In-the-wool  individualists  and  let  each 
formulate  his  own  coxirse.  The  students 
would  get  a  full  dose  of  indlvldxialism  what- 
ever they  studied. 

This  idea  posed  a  new  question:  What  la 
an  individualist?  Is  he  horn  or  made?  So- 
cialism laughs  at  the  theory  of  Innate  char- 
acteristics and  insists  that  we  come  into  this 
world  without  temperamental  shape;  men 
can  be  turned  by  environment.  Including 
education,  this  vray  or  that.  Yet,  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  rebel  Is  an  historical 
refutation  of  this  socialistic  thesis,  and  every 
mother  of  more  than  one  child  will  bear 
witness  against  It.  Some  of  us  conform 
easUy.  others  flnd  it  necessary  to  question 
every  existing  convention.  Perhaps  psy- 
chology could  furnish  us  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  individualist;  or  of  the  Socialist. 

If  individualism  Is  not  an  acquired  char- 
acteristic, but  Is  grounded  in  one's  personal- 
ity, what  can  education  do  alxiut  it? 
Nothing  more  than  to  give  articulation  to 
what  the  student  already  feels.  For  In- 
stance, if  he  Instinctively  finds  regulation 
repugnant,  he  will  be  helped  no  end  by  an 
understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  natmral 
rlgbU;  conversely,  if  he  is  a  regimenter  at 
heart,  he  will  rationaliae  that  doctrloa  into 
a  myth.  The  piupoee  of  teaching  Individ- 
ualism, then,  is  not  to  make  indlvldaallsts 
but   to   find    them.     Rather,   to   help 
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find  themselvea.  If  a  student  takes  readily 
to  sucb  values  as  the  primacy  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, the  free  market  place,  or  the  Im- 
morality of  taxation,  he  is  an  Individualist: 
If  he  swallows  hard,  he  must  be  cotinted  a 
recniU  for  the  other  side. 

At  this  point,  someone  brought  up  a  cur- 
rent phenomenon :  The  Increasing  number  of 
deserters  from  the  Conununlst  camp.  If 
these  recanters  came  to  communism  by  nat- 
ural selection,  how  could  they  throw  It  off? 
Or  did  they?  Is  an  Intellectual  conversion 
capable  of  purging  an  Innate  Inclination? 

The  books  written  by  these  exes  give  a 
clue  to  the  answer.  One  does  not  get  from 
their  confessions  of  sin.  or  expose  of  Soviet 
skulduggery,  the  idea  that  the  authors  are 
done  with  collectivism.  Their  sneering  ref- 
erences to  capitalism  indicate  that  they  are 
of  the  same  opinion  still.  Communism,  they 
will  admit.  Is  socialism  gone  bog-wild,  but 
they  do  not  seem  capable  of  recognizing  this 
M  an  Inevitable  coneequence.  Their  hatred 
of  communism  does  not  make  them  Indi- 
vidualists. 

This  is  not  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  have  hit  the  sawdust  trail.  Par 
from  It.  The  Individualist,  who  accepts  as 
basic  the  right  of  every  man  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself,  provided  he  does  not  Infringe  the 
equal  right  of  others,  is  quick  to  accept  the 
repentance  at  face  value.  But  repentance  is 
not  conversion:  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  conversion  Is  Impossible. 

The  "right-wing"  Socialist  is  another  case 
In  point.  The  hatred  he  harbors  for  com- 
munism is  intense,  hut  only  because  he  looks 
upon  It  as  treason.  He  condemns  Stalin 
and  his  crowd  because  they  have,  forsooth, 
betrayed  the  Marxist  ideal.  In  the  hands  of 
good  and  true  Socialists — right-wingers,  of 
cotirsc — the  Russian  experiment  of  1918 
would  by  now  have  come  up  with  a  shining 
demonstration  of  the  Socialist  promise.  No 
amount  of  logic  can  convince  him  that  the 
only  possible  result  of  Marxism  In  practice 
la  Russia,  as  is. 

Coming  to  the  garden  variety  of  eollec- 
tl^lat — the  do-gooder,  who  differs  from  the 
Bocialist  only  in  that  he  substitutes  senti- 
mental clichte  for  "scientlflc  socialism" — ha 
too  seema  psychologically  incapable  of  letting 
people  alone.  He  too  is  inexorably  bent  on 
hammering  out  the  good  society  on  the  po- 
litical anvil.  He  too  has  the  perfect  recipe, 
an  ingredient  of  which  is  his  own  capacity 
for  improving  others.     It  Is  endemic. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  collectivist 
as  a  breed,  not  a  product.  Which  Is  also  true 
of  the  Individualist.  The  main  character- 
istic of  the  one  U  an  urge  to  ride  herd  on 
mankind,  while  the  other  is  inclined  to  give 
mankind  a  wide  berth.  The  collectivist  ideal- 
izes group  behavior  because  he  feels  an 
Inadequacy  In  himself;  he  must  be' part  of 
a  mob  and  therefore  he  organizes  and  Joins. 
The  individualist  abhors  labeU. 

The  volume  of  sound  generated  by  the 
organized  collectivist  gives  him  undue  prom- 
inence. He  seems  to  be  the  majority.  Yet, 
If  nature  is  as  Impartial  in  the  distribution 
of  temperaments  as  she  is  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  sexes,  there  should  be  as  many  in- 
dividualists around  as  the  other  kind.  Nor 
can  we  overlook  the  possibility  that  all  of 
MS  have  a  penchant  both  ways,  being  part 
Individualist  and  part  collectivist.  in  dif- 
fering degrees;  one  coiUd  adduce  evidence  in 
favor  of  that  thesis. 

Only  education  can  give  the  right  answer; 
for  the  function  of  education  Is  to  bring  to 
the  surface  what  nature  has  Implanted  in  the 
person.  If  the  educational  machinery  of  the 
cotmtry  had  not  been  overrun  by  the  col- 
lectivlsts  (operating  under  cover  of  "aca- 
demic freedom").  If  individualism  were  given 
a  fair  share  of  the  curriculum,  we  could  easily 
And  out  how  many  of  us  prefer  freedom. 


how  many  of  lu  are  destined  to  be  mob  ma- 
terial. 

Returning  to  our  group  of  deplorere.  we 
got  around  to  the  need  of  stirring  up  an 
interest  In  the  individualistic  philosophy 
on  the  college  campus.  To  be  s\ire,  we  knew 
that  the  younger  children  were  being  sub- 
jected "to  the  cacophony  of  collectivism,  and 
a  thorough  job  of  saving  must  include  the 
lower  grades,  even  the  kindergarten.  But, 
Immediacy  siiggested  throwing  a  lifeline  to 
adolescent  Individualists,  those  who  will 
have  a  hand  in  shaping  the  world  directly 
ahead. 

As  a  modiis  operandi,  we  thought  of  en- 
couraging the  formation  of  what  we  called 
Adam  Smith  clubs.  This  would  have  to  be 
an  extracurricular  activity,  for  two  reasons: 
one,  the  monopolization  of  the  classroom  by 
the  faculty  collectivists  is  too  solid  to  permit 
penetration;  two,  these  clube  would  pick  up, 
by  a  process  of  self-selection,  the  element 
susceptible  of  help. 

Suppose  it  were  noised  about  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  club,  a  speaker  would 
hold  forth  on  the  iniquity  of  the  income 
tax.  or  would  expose  the  fraud  of  social  se- 
curity; those  who  instinctively  rejected  the 
textbook  apotheoses  of  these  two  institution* 
would  attend,  while  the  energumens  of  col- 
lective action  would  stay  away,  especially  If 
they  had  once  felt  the  uncongenial  atmo- 
sphere. Every  Adam  Smith  Club  would  be  a 
campus  "educable  elite." 

On  the  face  of  it,  an  Adam  Smith  Club 
would  be  an  evidence  of  a  dissident  voice  on 
the  campus  and.  considering  the  vogue  of 
keyneaianism  and  pragmatism  in  o\u  col- 
leges, it  would  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor 
by  the  vested  collectivists  and  campus  con- 
formists. All  the  better.  Any  explicit  or 
implicit  opposition  to  the  club  would  cou- 
Tince  the  membership  that  they  had  got 
hold  of  an  important  truth.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  the  learning  one  acquires  outside 
the  lectiire  hall  sticks  closer  to  the  ribs, 
especially  if  that  learning  la  ofDdally  de- 
clared off  limits. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  Adam  Smith  Clube 
achieved  reepectabUlty;  that  would  destroy 
their  purpose.  Their  purpose  should  be  not 
only  to  find  and  help  the  submerged  in- 
dividualist, but  also  to  set  liim  in  opposition 
to  the  collectivism  being  ladled  out  by  the 
professors.  A  compromise  is  impossible;  it 
is  a  flght  to  the  finish.  The  agenda  of  the 
meetings  should  include  the  preparation  of 
refutations  of  textbook  propaganda,  to  be 
fired  in  classroom,  with  the  Intent  of  stirring 
up  latent  Individualists.  If  the  Adam  Smith 
Clube  are  to  be  really  ediicationai.  they  must 
be  radical  in  character. 

For,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  In- 
dividualism is  the  modern  radicalism.  In 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  individualism  Is 
always  radical,  for  it  rests  its  case  on  root 
Ideas;  it  delves  into  the  nature  of  things  for 
basic  causes;  it  rejects  the  idea  that  man  is 
best  served  by  a  series  of  expedients. 

In  the  political  sense.  Individualism  is  the 
current  radicalism  because  it  is  the  ideolugy 
of  the  minority.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
Adam  Smith  Clubs  should  be  to  loosen  the 
grip  of  statism  on  the  mass  mind,  to  re- 
arouse  In  America  an  awareness  of  self- 
importance  and  self-reliance,  to  teach  people 
that  no  social  good  can  come  out  of  politics. 
There  are.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  incipient 
Adam  Smith  Clubs  on  some  campuses.  The 
Individualist  simply  cannot  be  eradicated. 
In  every  period  of  history  when  the  machin- 
ery of  the  State,  including,  education,  was 
set  against  him.  he  can  make  his  spirit  felt. 
It  is  not  8\UT)rismg.  therefore,  to  hear  of  the 
spontaneous  gathering  of  antlcollectlvista 
at  various  colleges.  These  boys  and  girls 
should  be  given  encouragement  and  help. 
And  that  would  be  the  purpose  of  a  College 
of  Individualism. 


Uwted  States  Foreifi  Policy  Hai  FaM 
To  Formnlate  a  Conceptioa  of  America'a 
Rok  m  tht  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoNsiM 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  RIPRKSEN"^  ATIVTS 

Monday.  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  article  by  Mr.  George 
Sokolsky  which  appears  today  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald.  The  writer 
discusses  the  Important  question  of  for- 
eign poUcy  and  charges  that  our  leaders 
have  failed  to  formulate  a  proper  con- 
ception of  America's  role  in  the  world. 
He  points  out  that  prior  to  1914  we  were 
guided  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  freedom 
of  the  seas,  and  the  open-door  policy. 
Those  were  distinct  guideposts  which 
this  Nation  could  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trations beginning  with  Woodrow  Wilson 
have  involved  us  in  decisions  not  of  our 
own  making.  We  are  in  a  state  of  de- 
spair and  uncertainty  and  confused  by 
all  the  issues  that  exist  In  this  turbulent 
world.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  the  article  In 
question : 

Thxsb  DAT* 

(By  Oeorge  Sokolsky) 

In  the  course  of  the  present  canvass  for 
the  Presidency,  much  Is  being  made  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Prof.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  who  used  to 
teach  history  to  me  and  thousands  of  others, 
at  a  recent  dinner  at  which  he  received  Xh» 
Alexander  Bamllton  medal,  said:    ~ 

**•••!  am  a  mere  historian,  not  a 
prophet.  And  what  are  today's  decislonst* 
How  can  one  know,  or  even  guees,  what  deci- 
sions are  being  made  at  Moaoow  and  Pe- 
king?    •     •     • 

"So  far  as  Washington  U  concerned,  its 
decisions  seem  peculiarly  indecisive.  Today 
cur  Oovemment  reverses  a  stand  It  took 
yesterday;  tomorrow  It  will  probably  re- 
reverse  itself.  Amid  the  spinning,  I  get  con- 
fused and  perplexed.  One  day  we  decide  to 
sacrifice  China  to  communism  and  to  Rus- 
sia. Another  day  we  decided  not  to  sacrifice 
Korea.  Still  another  day  we  decided  not  to 
flght  an  all-out  war  in  Korea,  but,  while  our 
casualties  mount,  to  engage  In  apparently 
endless  truce  taUcs.  Ultimately.  1  suppoM. 
more  and  different  decisions  wUl  be  made 
about  Korea,  but  who  knows  what  they  will 
be?  Maybe  we'U  admit  defeat  and  withdraw. 
Maybe  well  adopt  General  MacArthur's  rec- 
ommendations and  seek  victory." 

The  confusion  to  which  Professor  Hayes 
addresses  himself  Is  due  to  an  inability  of 
our  leadership  to  formulate  a  conception  of 
America's  role  in  the  world.  That  was  sim- 
pler for  us  before  1914.  We  were  guided  by 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  freedom  of  the  seas. 
the  open-door  poUcy.  Our  guideposts  were 
distinct 

Since  1914,  we  have  become  involved  In 
decisions  not  of  our  making.  The  condi- 
tions of  Europe  were  made  by  Great  Britain. 
Prance.  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  the  United 
SUtee  either  fitted  Into  the  picture  they  had 
framed  or  had  to  stay  out  of  It  altogether. 
It  was  this  situation  that  produced  the  con- 
troversy that  led  to  the  conflicting  America 
first  group   and   the   William  Allen   WbtM 
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group.  That.  In  turn,  produced  the  charges 
and  countercharges  of  internationalism 
versiu  isolationism,  both  terms  being  non- 
descrlptlve  of  reality. 

The  advent  of  Soviet  Russia  as  an  expand- 
ing empire  in  our  own  times,  utillalng  in- 
ternational Marxism  as  a  conspiratorial  force, 
found  this  country,  by  our  constitutional 
system,  without  weapons  to  defend  our  fu- 
ture. Paced  by  the  dilemma  of  placing  re- 
strictions upon  the  Ubertles  of  our  people 
or  a  segment  of  them,  or  tolerating  infiltra- 
tion, espionage.  Intellectual  corruption,  we 
have  argued  and  fought  and  tried  cases  In 
court  and  bald  congressional  hearings,  but 
to  this  day  neither  public  opinion  nor  leg- 
islative action  nor  Judicial  decision  has  for- 
mulated a  final  Juc^paent. 

Profeaeor  Hayes  stated  this  confiasl<m~  In 
the  aforesaid  speech  : 

"•  •  •  The  very  complexity  of  our 
modem  Industrial  aodety  has  Invited,  and 
rendered  more  or  less  Inevitable,  a  well-nigh 
revolutionary  expansion  of  Government 
functions  and  of  public  bureaucratic  direo- 
tion.  if  not  control,  of  private  enterprise. 

"The  phase  of  this  which  troubles  me 
most  Is  not  SUte  regulatloo  of  industry, 
labor,  and  commerce,  but  rather  the  threat  of 
State  thought  control  implicit  In  the  steady 
encroachment  of  Oovemment- supported  and 
Govemment-doznlnated  education  on  the  do- 
main of  private  education,  accompanied  by 
the  banning  not  only  of  anything  Imagined 
to  be  subversive  of  Government,  but  also,  ac- 
cording to  recent  Supreme  Coiirt  decisions, 
of  any  recognition  of  the  religious  source 
and  Inspiration  of  our  western  clvUlxatlon 
and  our  American  liberty. 

"SUte  universities  and  mxmlclpal  colleges 
may  claim  as  their  Ideal  the  advancement  of 
the  public  good  but  hardly  the  further  Ideal 
Inscribed  on  the  privately  endowed  Low 
memorial  at  Columbia:  The  glory  of  Al- 
mighty God'." 

This  description  of  uncertainty  and  of  a 
confusion  of  Issues  Is,  however,  not  limited 
to  schools  and  colleges.  It  Is  ublqxiltous  In 
our  world. 

A  motion -picture  actor  recently  accxised  of 
participating  In  so  many  front  organizations 
that  it  aijpeared  that  he  might  be  a  Com- 
munist explained  his  oondiict  as  being  due 
to  following  the  Intellectual  gyrations  of 
President  Booeevelt.  Whether  this  was  an 
alibi  or  an  explanation,  it  Is  plausible  in  the 
sense  that  not  having  any  sure  position  of 
his  own  he  accepted  one  which  bore  the 
imprimatur  of  high  oOce  and  whirled  aa  U 
whirled. 

The  value  of  the  debate  in  the  19S3  elec- 
tion is  that  we  might  discover  a  formula  for 
a  natlotial  attitude  In  our  relations  with 
Other  countries,  so  clear  that  we  ourselves 
can  understand  It. 

Por  we  cannot  afford  to  substitute  money 
paymenu  for  clear  thinking.  We  soon  ahaU 
run  out  of  money. 


Backfrooad  of  tbc  AiitLor  of  U.  N.  Hutory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUroairu 
IN  THK  HOUSI  OP  REPRXSENTATIVSS 

Mr.  POJIJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  I  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Joseph  A.  Breig.  taken 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Tidings,  on  the 
subject  of  the  utter  folly,  as  well  as 
danger,  of  the  U.  N.  spending  $600,000 
to  rewrite  history  at  this  time.  So  much 
interest  was  taken  in  this  article  by  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  by  radio  commenta- 


tors, that  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Breig  as  to 
the  background  of  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Turner, 
who  was  to  head  up  the  job.  This  is 
very  important  because  we  know  that 
historler  can  be  slanted,  in  fact,  they  can 
be  made  to  tell  lies. 

I  received  the  following  wire  which,  to 
me,  is  very  disturbing: 

CLxvBAin),  Ohio. 
Mooan  Pouusow, 

Member  of  Congrtt*, 

House  Office  Building, 

Wmshington,  D.  C: 

Universe  Bulletin  story  December  28  last 
aald  Dr.  Ralph  Turner  has  been  denounced 
as  atheistic  Understand  he  later  described 
self  as  agnostic.  He  was  dismissed  facility 
University  of  Pittsburgh  1934  on  complaints 
Btudenta,  parents,  religious  leaders,  that  he 
was  atheistic  and  contemptuous  and  flippant 
toward  religion.  It  was  charged  that  the 
word  "TumerUm"  had  become  synonym  on 
Pitt  campus  for  worst  approach  to  religion. 
William  P.  Buckley.  Jr.,  In  book  God  and  Man 
at  Yale,  described  Turner  as  "emphatically, 
vigorously  atheistic  and  professional  de- 
bunker,  dedicated  Iconoclast,  who  has  little 
mercy  either  on  God  or  on  thoee  who  believe 
In  Him  and  little  respect  for  the  values  nKist 
undergraduates  have  been  brought  up  to  re- 
epeet.** 

Joovw  A.  Basra, 
The  C^thoUe  Vntverte  BvUeUn. 

It  Is  certainly  time  that  the  American 
people  be  Informed  of  this  activity.  We 
know  that  communism  starts  by  an  at- 
tack upon  religion  and  the  church — all 
denominations. 

On  March  11  I  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  we  are  allow- 
ing the  Chinese  Communist  Gtovemment 
to  show  a  pnH>aganda  film  right  here  in 
New  Yoiic  City  while  our  boys  are  dying 
in  Korea,  suppooedly  fighting  cotnmu- 


SlDoe  the  administration  is  making  no 
attempt  to  correct  any  of  these  evils,  the 
only  hope  the  people  have  is  to  voice 
their  sentiments  on  November  4. 


TMlfc:  Tkc  H«pe  of  tke  WorM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  mSBOTTRI 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17,  1952 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appeixlix,  I  wish  to  include  an  address 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
before  the  twenty-eighth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
Association,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  on  last  Saturday. 

Four  Missouri  student  publications. 
one  of  them  the  Capaba  Arrow,  pub- 
lished by  the  Southeast  Missouri  State 
College  at  Cape  Girardeau,  in  my  dis- 
trict, won  the  highest  ratings  in  the 
twenty-eighth  annual  contest,  conducted 
by  this  organization.  A  first-place  rating 
also  went  to  one  of  the  high -school  pub- 
lications In  my  district,  the  Hilltop  Crier, 
of  the  nimo-Pomfelt  High  School. 

President  Tnmuoi.  in  this  address  to 
the  hundreds  of  youthful  editors  who 
gathered  in  New  York  City  for  this  con- 
vention, has  outlined  the  fundamental 


basis  of  the  domestic  program  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Nation  in  simple 
terms  which  are  easily  understandable 
by  all  who  seek,  the  truth.  While  it  waa 
addressed  to  a  group  of  sroung  people^^ 
and  I  wish  every  high-school  student 
could  have  heard  this  talk — this  addreaa 
is  one  which  emphasizes  the  sincerity  of 
INirpoae  with  K^ich  the  President  baa 
pressed  his  program.  A  reading  of  its 
simple  language  may  clear  up  a  lot  of 
misunderstanding. 

The  President's  address  follows: 

Dr.  Murphy,  distinguished  guesta.  Mr. 
Mayor,  delegates  to  the  twenty -eighth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Columbia  Scholastlo 
Press  Association.  Tou  know.  I  was  very 
much  afraid  that  you  ware  going  to  take 
that  admonition  of  Dr.  Murphy  seriously, 
but  I  un  very  glad  that  you  dldnt — when 
he  tokl  you  not  to  make  any  ndae  before  the 
broadcast. 

I  am  happy  to  be  wltb  yon  today.  It  ts  a 
pleasure  to  talk  to  the  young  people  who 
run  the  school  papers  of  this  great  country 
of  ours.  You  prc^bly  dont  know  It,  but 
I  was  a  school  editor  myself  once  of  the  high 
school  paper  in  Independence,  Mo.  And  it 
was  a  first  edition,  too.  Charlie  Boss  and  a 
few  other  kids  and  myself  got  out  the  first 
number  of  the  Gleam,  named  after  the  ad- 
monition in  Tennyson's  poem.  After  It.  fol- 
low It.  follow  the  gleam. 

I  have  been  trying  to  foUow  it  ever  since. 
Prom  then  on  I  kept  going,  and  you  know 
the  trouble  that  I  am  In  today.  So  you  see. 
If  you  are  not  very  careful,  you  ooay  end  up 
by  Uvlng  In  tne  White  House,  and  I  say  to 
you  that  it  Is  a  wonderful  experience  In- 
deed, in  spite  of  all  Its  troubles. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  Intereeted  In  tbe 
Prvsldency,  and  the  vray  Presidents  are 
cboeen.  I  remember  very  weU  the  first  Pres- 
idential nominating  convention  that  I  at- 
tended. It  was  In  Kansas  City,  Mb^  In  1900, 
when  Bryan  was  nominated  tbc  second  Umo 
for  the  Democratic  nonUnatlon  for  the  Pres- 
idency. I  was  16.  and  I  enjoyed  that  con- 
vention very  much,  because  I  thought  old 
man  Biyan  was  the  greatest  orator  of  any 
ttmie.  And  I  etUl  think  so.  President  Rooee- 
velt  said  be  was  one  of  the  great  progres- 
slvee  of  our  times,  but  he  was  ahead  of  his 
time. 

A  lot  of  us  are  in  that  condition. 

Now.  besides  being  nominated  for  tho 
Presidency  three  times.  Mr.  Bryan  becauoa 
an  editor.  And  you  know.  I  am  very  much 
Interested  In  editors  and  publishers.  It  la 
a  very  great  reqionslbUlty  to  be  the  editor 
of  a  great  newspaper,  or  a  great  periodicaL 
And  we  have  some  wonderfully  great  maga- 
slnee  and  newspapers  In  this  country.  It  la 
the  duty  of  the  editors  of  thoee  great  publi- 
cations to  see  that  the  news  is  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
And  these  great  ones  do  Just  thmt. 

But  we  do  have  among  us  some  pubUca- 
tlons  which  do  not  care  very  much  for  the 
truth  in  the  news,  and  eometlmes  make 
propaganda  out  of  it.  and  then  write  edi- 
torials about  It.  But  editorials  written  on 
mlsrein'esentatlon  in  the  news  and  on  prop- 
aganda are  Just  as  tMMl  as  the  foundation  on 
Which  It  rests. 

I  hope  that  if  any  of  you  become  editors 
of  great  publications — and  you  are  now  edi- 
tors of  great  publications  in  your  sphere — 
that  you  wlU  stick  strictly  to  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  when  you  publish 
the  news. 

I  heard  Mr.  Bryan  say  one  time  that  the 
first  convention  he  attended  was  at  Pblla- 
delphls  in  1876,  and  he  crawled  In  througli 
a  v^ndow,  and  that  ever  since  that  time  they 
had  been  trying  to  put  him  out  over  tbo 
transom  but  never  had  sucoeedetL 
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Tb«  first  convention  that  I  attended  was 
the  one  I  referred  to  In  1900.  when  I  walked 
Into  that  convention.  I  also  later  walked 
Into  the  White  Ho\ue,  which  Mr.  Bryan  never 
did  do.  And  I  don't  know  who  got  the  best 
of  it,  because  Mr.  Bryan  got  his  message  over 
Just  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  getting 
mine  over  or  not. 

But  another  convention  that  I  remember 
very  well  was  the  one  at  Baltimore  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  nominated.  I  was  rvm- 
nlng  a  binder  around  a  quarter  section  of 
land — took  2  miles  to  make  that  circuit. 
And  at  one  comer  there  was  a  little  telegraph 
station  about  a  quarter  mile  from  where  I 
was  working,  and  I  would  get  down  and  go 
over  to  the  telegraph  station  to  see  how  the 
convention  was  coming  on.  And  that  is  how 
I  found  out  that  Woodrow  Wilson  had  been 
nominated.  Didn't  have  any  radio  or  tele- 
vision in  those  days,  and  we  didn't  have  any 
polUters  or  false  political  prophets,  either. 

I  voted  for  Wilson  that  year,  and  I  have 
believed  ever  since  in  the  policies  which  he 
followed.  He  was  one  of  oxir  very  greatest 
Presidents.  And  I  sincerely  believe  that  if 
we  bad  followed  him  in  what  he  wanted  to 
do,  we  would  certainly  have  avoided  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
make  that  same  mistake  after  this  last 
World  War. 

Now  I  understand  that  a  lot  of  people  are 
mystified  and  wonder  why  I  came  all  the  way 
up  here  from  Key  West  to  talk  to  you  today. 
The  answer  Is  very  simple.  I  came  because 
the  future  of  this  great  Republic  of  ours  de- 
pends upon  young  people  like  you,  and  also 
for  the  reason  that  for  the  last  7  years  young 
people  have  been  coming  to  see  me  at  the 
Whlt»»  House.  There  Is  hardly  a  week  goes 
by  that  I  dont  see  some  delegation  of  young 
people,  who  pass  through  my  office  and  shake 
hands  with  me.  and  I  usually  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  to  them. 

And  now  I  am  here,  and  you  are  in  exactly 
the  same  position  you  would  be  at  the  White 
Bouse:  You  would  have  to  listen. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the  great- 
est republic  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
want  to  keep  It  the  greatest  republic.  It 
will  be  up  to  you  young  people  to  do  that 
Job  In  the  future. 

Youth,  the  hope  of  the  world.  That  was 
the  motto  on  the  front  door  of  the  high 
school  from  which  I  was  graduated,  only  it 
was  written  in  Latin — Juventua  spes  mundl. 
I  will  never  forget  it.  I  never  have  forgot- 
ten It,  and  I  still  think  that  youth  Is  the 
hope  of  the  world,  and  that  they  always  will 
be.  It  is  Just  as  true  now  as  it  was  when 
I  came  out  of  that  small-town  high  school. 
It  Is  necessary  for  the  young  people  to  xin- 
derstand  the  road  to  be  followed,  If  this 
country  is  to  accomplish  the  mission  which 
God  intended  it  to  accomplish  Ir  this  world. 
I  hope  I  can  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
to  follow  that  road  Into  tomorrow  and  the 
future  of  the  world.  I  hope  you  will  go 
back  to  your  schools  and  talk  about  It  and 
discuss  it.  I  hope  you  will  write  about  It  In 
your  publications,  because  It  is  your  respon- 
sibility as  editors  to  work  for  the  good  of 
your  great  country,  and  for  the  future  of  the 
world.    Both  are  in  your  hands. 

Now,  the  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  you 
Is  that  Government  must  be  operated  on 
the  basis  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number  of  its  citizens.  That  is  the  fim- 
damental  basis  of  the  domestic  program  and 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  Government  of 
yours  and  mine.  No  nation  is  a  good  nation 
unless  it  la  built  upon  our  Ideals.  Our  Na- 
tion is  built  upon  ideals— ideals  of  unselfish- 
ness  and  respect  for  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  others. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  this  Nation's 
Ideals  was  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 
The  fundamental  basis  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
In  our  Constitution  comes  from  the  teach- 
ings which  we  get  from  Exodus.  St.  Mat- 
thew, Isaiah,  and  St.  Paul.     The  Sermon  on 


the  Moimt  gives  ua  a  way  of  life,  and  maybe 
some  day  men  will  understand  it  as  the  real 
way  of  life.  The  basis  of  all  great  moral 
codes  is  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you."  Treat  others  as  you 
would  like  to  be  treated. 

Some  of  you  may  think  that  such  a 
philosophy  as  that  has-  no  place  In  politics 
and  government.  But  it  Is  the  ouly  philos- 
ophy on  which  you  can  base  a  lasting  gov- 
ernment. Governments  built  on  that 
philosophy  are  built  on  a  rock,  and  will  not 
faU. 

When  our  own  Government  has  looked 
after  the  average  man  first,  we  have  grown 
and  prospered.  But  when  those  In  power 
have  used  our  Government  to  Increase  the 
privileges  of  the  few  at  the  top.  the  life  and 
spirit  of  our  country  have  declined.  Thank 
God  most  of  the  time  we  have  been  on  the 
right  road. 

In  the  lifetime  of  everyone  here,  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  see  how  this  works,  although 
some  of  you  may  not  be  old  enough — and  I 
am  sure  none  of  you  Is  old  enough — to  re- 
member the  great  depression.  In  the  last 
20  years,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  made  great  progress  in  measures 
to  help  and  protect  the  average  man.  We 
have  not  been  ashamed  to  work  for  human 
welfare  at  home  and  abroad. 

Now,  I  Just  want  you  to  examine  the  facts 
and  see  for  yourselves  what  the  resulu  have 
been  In  better  living  conditions  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  in  strengthening  the  base 
of  our  democracy.  More  and  more  people 
have  been  able  to  have  better  and  better 
living  conditions.  In  1939,  only  one  out  of 
toMi  families  had  an  Income  of  more  than 
$2,000.  In  1949,  it  was  two  out  of  three. 
There  are  fewer  poor  people  and  more  well- 
to-do  people  in  this  country  now  than  ever 
before — not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  have  been  reducing 
Inequality,  not  by  pulling  down  those  at  the 
top.  but  by  lifing  up  those  at  the  bottom. 

This  great  record  of  progress  is  the  result 
ot  our  policy  of  the  Pair  Dert.  Under  that 
policy  we  look  out  lor  the  other  feUow  as 
well  as  for  otirselves.  That  same  program 
applies  to  our  foreign  policy.  We  cannot 
Isolate  ourselves  from  our  neighbors  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  When  something  hurts 
them,  it  hurts  us;  when  something  helps 
them,  it  helps  us. 

The  way  to  keep  our  own  country  strong 
and  prosperoiu  is  to  encourage  and  develop 
prosperity  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  can 
learn  a  lot  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
are  many  things  that  even  the  people  of 
undeveloped  countries  In  the  world  can  teach 
us.  We  must  exchange  ideas.  We  must  ex- 
change goods.  We  E.ust  exchange  friend- 
ships. 

We  are  not  Imperialists.  We  do  not  want 
any  more  territory.  We  do  not  want  to  con- 
quer any  people,  or  to  dominate  them.  The 
Russian  propaganda  says  that  we  are  im- 
perialists and  want  to  conquer  the  world. 
That  Just  isnt  true.  We  know  the  Soviet 
Government  is  a  menace  to  us  and  to  all 
the  free  world.  That  is  why  we  are  building 
up  our  strength,  not  to  march  against  them 
but  to  discourage  them  from  marching 
against  us  and  the  free  world. 

We  want  to  help  the  people  in  other  coun- 
tries to  help  themselves,  because  that  makes 
for  prosperity  for  us  all.  I  want  you  young 
people  to  understand  that  if  we  accomplish 
the  purpose  which  we  propose  to  accom- 
lish,  it  means  the  greatest  age  in  the  history 
of  the  world — you  will  live  In  the  grandest 
and  most  peaceful  time  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  he:p  carry  on  that  pur- 
pose. It  may  take  more  than  one  genera- 
tion to  accomplish  it.  But  we  can  accom- 
plish it.  We  are  going  to  accomplish  It,  and 
Z  know  that  you  will  help  to  accomplish  It. 
I  appreciate  again  being  here.  May  God 
bless  you  all. 


G»nditkMis  fai  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AKKAKBAS 

IN  THX  8ENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATB 
Friday.  March  14, 1952 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  February  23.  195i. 

The  article,  entitled  "They  Want 
American  Ideas,"  wa>  written  by  Prof. 
Arnold  Whitridge,  who  recently  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  duty  as  an  exchange 
professor  in  Greece.  I  believe  that  Pro- 
fessor Whitridge's  experiences  in  Greece 
wil}  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows : 

Tbxt  Wamt  Ambbkam  Iobas 
(By  Arnold  Whitridge) 

The  hundred -mile  stretch  of  road  from 
Athe'>?  to  Delphi  has  been  worn  by  travelers 
for  over  2.000  years.  Whatever  hocus-poctis 
went  on  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Pythias 
stance,  the  oracle  undeniably  preached  good 
sense  and  did  what  it  could  to  promote  har- 
mony and  order  among  Its  clients  and 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  tra- 
ditional good  sense  of  the  oracle  Is  perhaps 
still  operating,  for  the  Greek  authorities  have 
decided  that  the  prosperity  of  Greece  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  on  the  number  of 
foreigners  she  is  able  to  attract.  Within 
the  last  year  the  two  hotels  in  Delphi  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  the  road  from  Athens  has 
been  so  improved  that  cars  wind  their  way 
over  Mount  Clthaeron,  where  the  infant 
Oedipus  was  exposed,  and  bowl  along  through 
Thebes  and  Uvadla  almost  as  smoothly  as 
they  would  on  any  cement  highway  at  home. 

It  is  not  always  that  way.  Usually  you 
have  to  earn  your  pleasures  in  Greece.  Only 
the  main  highways  have  been  repaired  and 
most  of  the  roads  are,- still  pitted  with  holes; 
the  inns  are  not  inviting,  and  the  plumbing 
wUl  break  the  spirit  of  all  but  the  most 
determined  lovers  of  Greece.  Phllhellenes 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  They  thank 
God  that  so  far  Greece  Is  unimproved,  that 
you  can  still  make  your  own  discoveries,  still 
swim  anywhere  in  the  unbelievably  blue 
waters  of  the  Aegean  without  Joining  a  beach 
club,  still  explore  a  ruined  temple  by  your- 
self without  being  watched  by  an  offlclotis 
guide.  I  once  asked  a  Greek  friend  whom 
he  considered  the  leading  Greek  poet  of  to- 
day. He  answered  without  heslUtion.  "The 
sun."  For  those  who  are  not  too  squeam- 
ish, those  who  are  amused  rather  than  an- 
noyed by  the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants 
(don't  be  surprised  when  the  shopkeeper 
peers  into  your  purse  to  see  if  you  have  the 
right  change),  Greece  is  stUl  the  last,  best 
hope  of  mankind,  of  that  part  of  mankind 
at  least  that  likes  to  travel  rather  than  to 
arrive 

We  were  stUl  arguing  as  to  how  Greece 
could  attract  tourists  without  succumbing 
to  the  ugly  fate  of  the  Riviera  when  our 
station  wagon  drew  up  at  the  nomarch's 
oflSce  In  Llvadla.  A  nomarch  is  something 
between  a  mayor  and  a  governor.  Mr.  Ma- 
nousopoulos.  the  normarch  of  Llvadla. 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  his  kind,  an 
exceUent  administrator,  proud  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  equally  well  informed  on  its  pres- 
ent problems  and  Its  past  history.  Llvadla 
Is  the  headquarters  of  the  cotton  trade  In 
Greece,  and  now  that  new  mills  have  been 
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built  and  new  machinery  InsfjOled  cotton 
noay  soon  become  an  important  item  in  the 
export  trade.  Llvadla  U  also  the  site  of  the 
earliest  oracle.  Here  are  the  classical  springs 
of  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe.  The  ancients 
drank  from  Lethe  to  make  them  forget  the 
sins  of  their  past  life,  and  from  Mnemosyne 
to  make  them  remember  the  wise  words  of 
the  oracle. 

The  nomarch  was  expounding  the  past  to 
us  and  showing  us  the  site  of  the  supposed 
underground  passage  connecting  Uvadla  and 
Delphi— obviously  it  was  Important  for  the 
two  oracles  to  tell  the  sams  story — when 
he  suddenly  decided  it  was  time  for  our  per- 
formance to  begin.  Word  had  gone  forth 
that  an  American  professor  was  to  speak  in 
the  theater  at  4  p.  m.,  March  31,  on  the  Un- 
known America,  and  that  the  speech  was  to 
be  followed  by  plctvires.  This  simple  an- 
nouncement caused  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment. Whether  it  was  the  artful  publicity 
at  the  nomarchs.  the  lure  of  the  movies,  the 
natural  curiosity  of  the  Greeks  (still  as  eager 
as  In  the  days  of  8t.  Paul  for  some  new 
thing),  or  a  genuine  desire  to  know  more 
about  America.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but 
wherever  I  went  It  was  the  same  story.  It 
made  no  difference  whether  we  gave  our 
performance  in  the  afternoon  when  people 
were  supposed  to  be  indulging  In  a  siesta 
or  in  the  evening,  whether  we  gave  It  in  a 
moving-picture  theater  holding  800  people  or 
in  a  school  holding  380.  we  were  always  sure 
that  every  seat  would  be  taken  and  that  the 
walls  would  be  lined  with  standees.  Priests. 
soldiers,  men  without  ties  or  collars,  house- 
wives, children  waving  Greek  and  American 
flags — the  whole  population  of  the  town 
seemed  to  be  converging  on  my  lecture. 

After  over  a  year  In  the  University  of 
Athens  as  Pulbrlght  professor  of  American 
dvlllBBtlon.  I  had  oome  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  Important  to  reach  a  wider  audi- 
ence than  the  university  classroom  offered. 
The  Fulbright  Ck)mmlttee  agreed  with  me. 
so  It  was  deckled  that  I  should  make  a  tour 
ot  nosthem  Greece  under  the  }olnt  auspices 
of  BCA  and  the  United  States  Information 
Scrvloe.  A  careful  schedule  was  worked  out 
calling  for  15  1 -night  stands  in  places 
where  no  American  had  lectured  before.  I 
was  to  talk  about  democracy,  American  for- 
eign piollcy,  history,  Uterature.  or  any  other 
aspect  of  our  civilization  that  seemed  to  me 
of  special  importance  for  a  Greek  audience. 

My  route  took  me  through  Delphi  and 
Lamia  across  the  rich  green  plain  of  Thessaly 
to  the  seaport  of  Volos  at  the  foot  of  Moimt 
Pelion,  on  north  to  Trlkalla,  one  of  the  many 
towns  that  suffered  from  the  Ck}mmunlsts 
and  has  now  been  adopted  by  Tucson,  Aria., 
and  thence  to  Kastorla,  an  ancient  town  with 
70  Byzantine  chxirchea  stlU  standing,  that 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  oo  the 
shores  of  a  lake.  Prom  Kastorta  a  long  drive 
through  the  wild  mountainous  country  of 
Macedonia  broiight  me  to  Naousa,  where  I 
spoke  at  a  cafe  in  the  square  where  2  years 
ago  the  mayor  had  been  murdered  by  Com- 
munists for  naming  a  street  after  President 
Truman.  The  last  few  days  of  the  trip  took 
me  on  to  Komotini,  a  small  town  near  the 
Bulgarian  border  where  the  deUcate  minarets 
of  the  mosques  reminded  one  of  the  long 
Turkish  occupation,  and  from  there  to  Ka- 
valla,  a  beautiful  old  port  with  a  Byzantine 
aqueduct  which  is  still  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. 

By  a  lucky  chance  our  visit  to  Kavalla 
coincided  with  the  arrival  of  an  American 
destroyer.  The  Mediterranean  Fleet  cruises 
regularly  in  Greek  waters,  and  the  U.  8.  S. 
P<ncer  happened  to  anchor  in  Kavalla  while 
we  were  there.  No  better  ambassadors  than 
the  oOcers  and  men  of  the  Power  could  be 
found  anywhere.  The  Mayor  of  Kavalla  gave 
an  evening  party  in  their  honor  and  In  ours. 
at  which  I  talked  with  the  French  consul 
(who  happened  also  to  be  a  CathoUc  priest) 
about  propaganda.     It  was  a  question  that 


Interested  him.  How  were  we  going  about 
the  business  of  projecting  America  to  foreign 
countries?  Did  we  realize  <^hat  this  task  was 
Just  as  Important  for  us  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  the  manufactiire  of  atomic 
bombs?  I  admitted  that  propaganda  In 
America  Is  stiU  in  the  experimental  stage,  but 
that  we  were  doing  more,  particularly  with 
books  and  films,  than  most  of  o\ir  friends 
realise. 

The  problem  of  reaching  a  whole  popula- 
tion is  not  as  insuperable  as  it  sounds.  Even 
In  my  short  tour  of  1 -night  stands  I  man- 
aged to  tell  more  than  20.000  Greeks  some  of 
the  things  about  America  that  seem  to  me 
Important,  emphasizing  in  particular  our 
role  In  world  affairs.  What  Is  more,  they 
listened  to  me  with  the  closest  attention. 
Mo  doubt  there  is  sometimes  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive in  their  unfailing  politeness  to  an 
American  professor.  This  was  brought  home 
to  me  by  a  charming  Greek  lady,  who  paid 
me  glowing  compliments  after  one  of  my 
lectures  and  then  added,  "Since  the  goddess 
of  good  fortune  has  sent  you  to  Volos  stirely 
you  wUl  help  me  to  get  my  son  to  Harvard." 
Whatever  blunders  we  may  have  committed, 
by  and  large  America  Is  still  regarded  as  the 
promised  land  of  opportunity.  Greece  does 
not  want  American  domination,  but  it  does 
very  much  want  American  Ideas. 

Whenever  possible  I  enlisted  the  services 
ot  the  local  band.  The  Greeks  are  great 
music  lovers,  and  almost  every  town  can  pro- 
duce its  own  Philharmonic.  Zito  Hellas  and 
Zito  America  (long  live  Greece  and  long  live 
America)  invariably  brought  the  audience 
to  its  feet,  upon  which  the  band  would  crash 
Into  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  Greece 
WiU  Never  Die.  I  often  wondered  whether 
any  Communists  attended  these  meetings, 
and  if  so  what  they  thought  of  them. 

The  choice  of  documentary  films  to  fol- 
low the  lecture  presented  certain  problems. 
The  United  States  Infcmnation  Center  ia 
Athens  possesses  a  splendid  collection  of 
these  films.  aU  of  thsm  equipped  with  Greek 
sound  tracks,  representing  many  phases  of 
American  life.  But  what  phases  did  we 
want  to  emphasize?  If  we  stressed  too  much 
the  America  of  the  assembly  line,  we  might 
end  by  defeating  our  own  aims;  Greece  is  not 
a  rich  country,  and  many  of  the  things  we 
take  for  granted,  such  as  aut(»nobiles,  are 
regarded  as  symbols  of  wealth  rather  than 
as  byproducts  of  democracy.  On  the  other 
band,  the  very  essence  of  America  in  Euro- 
pean eyes  is  its  industrial  might.  To  satisfy 
these  conflicting  points  of  view  we  finally 
decided  on  two  films,  one  of  shipbuilding 
In  Essex.  Mass..  and  the  other  of  lumbering 
tax  the  Northwestern  States.  The  first  showed 
that  Americans  are  not  so  different  from 
other  people,  that  in  New  England  at  least 
they  build  ships  by  hand  very  much  as  the 
Greeks  build  their  "caiques."  The  second 
showed  that  in  some  respects  we  are  very 
different  indeed,  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
doing  things  on  a  grand  scale,  and  that  the 
trees,  the  forests,  the  floods,  the  farms,  and 
the  orchards  are  bigger  than  they  are  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Oocasionally  we 
varied  the  program  with  a  picture  showing 
what  the  EC  A  was  doing  in  Greece,  and  with 
a  short  of  General  Elsenhower.  The  only 
criticism  we  ever  got  was  that  the  wh<He  per- 
formance, the  speech,  and  the  movlee  was 
too  short.  The  Greeks  are  gluttons  for 
punishment,  and  once  they  get  set  for  a 
speech  or  a  picture,  they  eqiect  It  to  last 
Indefinitely. 

As  soon  as  the  speech  was  over,  the  nom- 
arch would  lead  the  way  to  his  favorite 
tabema.  The  luncheons  and  dinner  given 
by  nonoarchs  were  one  of  the  features  of  the 
trip.  Usually  they  would  invite  the  promi- 
nent dtlaens  of  the  town — a  bishop,  a  gen- 
eral, and  perhaps  the  leading  lawyer,  and  any 
representative  of  the  American  mission  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  Without  the 
help  of  the  EGA  representatives  the  trip 
would  have  been  impoeslble.    They  were  the 


advance  agents  who,  having  already  endeared 
themselves  to  the  nomarchs  by  showing 
them  that  Americans  had  come  to  serve  the 
commtmltles  to  which  they  were  assigned 
rather  than  to  mterfere  with  the  admmis- 
tratlon.  assured  us  of  a  warm  walcome  wher- 
ever we  went.  The  activities  of  the  ECA  in 
Greece  are  unbelievably  varied.  Irrigation, 
rice  planting,  the  old  problem  of  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  had 
grown  before,  road  making,  rebuilding  har- 
bors and  breakwaters,  in  these  and  countless 
others  ways,  America  Is  helping  Greece  to  get 
back  on  her  feet. 

The  curiosity  of  the  Greeks,  their  eager- 
ness to  learn  from  others,  and  their  assump- 
tion that  others  are  equally  anxious  to  learn 
from  them,  is  one  of  their  most  engaging 
characteristics. 


CoBsideratioB  by  G>afKS«  of  Foreifii-Aid 

Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R  (TCONOR 

or  afABTI.AM9 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 
Friday.  March  14. 1952 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
timely  and  thought-provoking  statement 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  Wednesday,  March  12,  1952.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mark  Sullivan,  a 
Journalist  of  sotmd  Judgment  and  keen 
Insight.  Convinced  as  I  am  that  it  is 
entitled  to  widespread  reading.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

CONcazas  Rxaot  To  Dio  Ibtto  Past  im  Com- 
POTiNO  Foreign -Am  Nzzos — Mask  Suluvam 

SATS    KOKZAN    BXntDXN    AND    IlTTLATION     MaT 

Lead  To  Stodt  of  How  Sxtuatiom  Aaosa 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

WASRDfOTOM,  March  11. — The  disposition 
of  Congress  is  to  survey  carefully  the  foreign 
aid  which  President  Truman  has  asked  for, 
and  probably  reduce  the  amount  so  far  as 
this  can  be  prudently  done.  This  disposi- 
tion is  supported  by  factual  conditions.  The 
largest  part  of  the  requested  aid,  more  than 
half  the  total.  Is  for  the  pxirpose  of  strength- 
ening European  countries  for  defense  against 
possible  aggression  by  Communist  Russia. 
And  the  first  of  a  number  of  hard  facts  is 
that  our  own  strength  for  defense  against 
Communist  Russia  on  a  world  basis  is  lim- 
ited and  strained.  While  this  is  not  deter- 
minative as  respects  help  to  European  coun- 
tries, it  does  bear  upon  the  problem. 

A  measiu^  of  the  need  to  conserve  o\ir  mil- 
itary strength  is  in  a  statement  made  l&st 
week  in  Korea  by  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet. 
that  the  Communist  forces  in  Korea  have 
more  men,  weapons,  and  planes  than  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
United  Nations.  General  Van  Fleet  added 
confidently  that  our  forces  are  sufficient  to 
resist  any  new  all-out  attack  the  CommuzUst 
forces  may  make.  The  significant  fact  is 
that  a  year  and  9  months  of  fighting  in  Ko- 
rea has  not  been  conclusive  and  that  a  con- 
clusive termination  Is  not  now  in  prospect. 
The  Communists  are  obviously  not  willing  to 
have  a  truce.  In  all  probability  we  face  con- 
tinued need  for  our  Armed  Forces  in  Konm, 
possibly  enlargement  of  them,  and  there  Is  9, 
possibility  of  expanded  need  through  a  Oom- 
muhist  attempt  to  take  over  -Indodiliia 
other  territory  in  southeast  Asia. 
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As  our  military  strength  Is  strained  and 
needs  to  be  conserved.  It  Is  the  same  with  our 
economic  strength.  Inflation  continues  and 
thercT  is  danger  of  more.  A  chief  cause  of  our 
Inflation  is  txnrowlng  by  the  Government. 
and  the  disposition  of  CoDgnsa,  professed  If 
not  fully  carried  out,  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  Government  borrowing  to  bring  Govern- 
ment expenditures  more  nearly  Into  balance 
with  the  receipts  of  Government  from  taxa- 
tion A  part  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Government  borrows  Is  foreign  aid.  and  Con- 
gress will  scrutinize  this  as  it  scrutinizes 
other  expenditures. 

Mr.  Trmnan  is  unwilling  to  consider  any 
reduction  of  the  amount  for  foreign  aid.  "I 
am  asking  the  Congress  for  •7,900.000.000. 
•  •  •  These  funds  are  needed,  all  of  them." 
It  Is  a  fact  that  earnest  men  in  the  various 
Government  departments  having  to  do  with 
foreign  aid  have  worked  painstakingly  to  ar- 
rive at  the  flgiu-es  proposed  for  the  several 
kinds  of  aid.  Among  themselves  and  In  con- 
ferences with  representatives  of  the  countries 
t^  receive  the  aid  they  have  striven  to  deter- 
mine how  much  the  other  countries  could 
contribute  for  defense  and  the  minimum 
need  from  the  United  States.  Other  earnest 
men,  including  General  of  the  Army  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  have  worked  laboriously  to 
persuade  representatives  of  European  coun- 
tries to  assent  to  steps  necessary  to  bring 
about  unity  of  Bviropean  countries  into  an 
Integrated  army  accompanied  by  economic 
and  political  unity. 

BOPI    AKD    SXPSCTATIOir 

Nevertheless,  some  utterances  of  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  in  advocacy  of  foreign  aid 
are  colored   by  a  spirit  tliat  may  be  self- 
defeating.    Mr.  Truman's  argument  Includes 
reliance   on   hope   and   expectation.     In   his 
address  to  ths  people  last  week  he  went  into 
computations    about    the    national    income, 
recent  and  prospective,  to  support  an  asser- 
tion that  our  future  national  income  will 
be  so  large  as  to  enable  us  to  pay  the  amount 
asked  for  foreign  aid  without  detriment  to 
the  country's  fiscal  condition.     Members  of 
Congress  may  be  more  realistic.     And  some 
Members  may  consider  that  when  the  policy 
of  aid  to  European  countries  was  begun  by 
the  Truman  administration  In  1947,  few  an- 
ticipated that  It  would  be  still  under  way 
and  calling  for  an  Immense  amount  In  1952. 
Habitually  the   administration.    In   utter- 
ances and  attitudes  about  foreign  relations, 
dwells  more  on  the  future  than  on  the  past. 
Rarely  If  ever  does  It  admit  that  In  the  long 
record  of  events  that  led  up  to  the  present 
rtate  of  the  world  there  was  any  mistake. 
Congress,  when  It  discusses  foreign  aid,  may 
range   into   a   field   which   the   administra- 
tion  might  prefer  not  to  discuss.     It   may 
deal    thoroughly    with    the    administration's 
policy  about  China,  and  go  farther  back  into 
policies  and  actions  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration about  foreign  relations. 


Three  Days  in  the  Pentagon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

OF  CALirOBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize 
that  a  growing  number  in  the  Congress 
will  disagree  with  the  conclusion  or  John 
R.  Wilkins  expressed  in  the  March  12 
1952.  issue  of  the  Christian  Century  in 
regard  to  greater  support  for  the  United 
NaUons,  UNESCO,  and  point  4;  however. 


I  believe  his  remarks  as  an  observer  and 
participant  In  an  orientation  conference 
for  religious  leaders  held  in  the  Pentagon 
Building  will  be  of  utmost  interest  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
therefore  include  the  following  article  by 
John  R.  Wilkins  enUUed  "Three  Days  in 
the  Pentagon": 

THUI  DATS  W  THE  PENTAGON 
(3y  JohnR.  WUklns) 
(John  R.  Wllklns  Is  superintendent  of  the 
San  Jose  district  of  the  CaUfornla-Nevada 
Methodist  Conference,  and  will  be  a  delegate 
at  the  approaching  general  conference  of  that 
denomination.  Mr.  Wilkins  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  Minnesota,  graduating  from  a  Min- 
neapolis high  school  and  then  serving  In  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  to  study  engineering,  but 
shifted  to  Hamllne  University  and  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology  when  he  de- 
cided to  enter  the  ministry.  He  has  spent 
his  active  ministry,  which  began  In  1920,  in 
California.  His  home  is  In  Burllngame. 
Calif.) 

For  3  days,  January  14,  16,  and  17,  I  par- 
ticipated m  an  orientation  conference  for  re- 
ligious leaders  held  In  the  Pentagon  Bulld- 
IPg  In  Washington.  D.  C.  Seventy-eight 
clergymen.  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish, 
were  invited  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  share  In  this  conference.  Twenty-three 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  top  military 
officers  and  civilian  Secretaries  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  listened  to  Vice 
President  Barkley,  Secretary  Lovett,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Anna  M.  Rosenberg.  Charles 
Marshall,  of  the  State  Department.  Secretary 
Pace,  Secretary  Kimball.  Secretary  Finletter. 
Deputy  Secretary  WUUam  C.  Foster,  five  gen- 
erals of  the  Army,  foxir  generaU  of  the  Air 
Force,  two  admirals,  one  general  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  two  colonels.  Six  of  these  of- 
ficers were  chaplains  In  positions  of  major 
responsibility. 

coxTarasT  shown  to  au. 
The  subjects  discussed  by  this  imposing 
array  of  speakers  dealt  with  reviews  of  the 
world  tensions  and  our  position  In  the  world, 
oixr  present  mlUtary  operations,  the  impera- 
tive need  for  further  mUiUry  expansion,  the 
moral  and  religious  problems  Involved,  and 
how  the  church  and  Government  might  bet- 
ter cooperate  In  handling  them.     Following 
each   address  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
was  allowed  for  questions  and  comment,  and 
there  was  no  effort  to  ciu-b  expression.    It  Is 
my  opinion,  however,  that  the  conference 
would  have  been  more  creative  had  there 
been  fewer  addresses  and  more  time  for  dU- 
cussion.  debate,  and  planning.     But  it  may 
be  that  the  major  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  Inform  us,  not  to  get  our  opinions. 
Indeed  I  felt  an  underciurent  of  indoctrina- 
tion, though  I  may  be  oversensitive  to  that 
danger. 

Sincere  tribute  is  hereby  given  to  the  effl- 
clency  with  which  aU  plans  and  details  were 
handled,  and  also  to  the  courtesy  shown  by 
all  who  conducted  or  participated  in  the 
conference.  No  expenses  of  any  kind  were 
allowed  the  clergymen  attending,  although 
Ave  complimentary  meals  were  served  and 
bus  service  was  furnished  between  the  hotel 
and  the  Penatgon. 

BASIC  PHn.080PHT  OF  THX  PENTAGON 

Now,  what  shall  I  say  about  this  unprec- 
edented gathering  of  churchmen  In  military 
headquarters?  There  was  a  trend  of  thinking 
which  consUtently  and  uniformly  marked 
most  of  the  presentations — of  course  with 
variations  according  to  the  particular  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  speaker.  Common  de- 
nominators  are  always  difficult  to  Identify  in 
a  complex  situation,  but  the  following  steps 
In  the  thinking  of  those  who  addressed  us 


seemed  evident,  though  the  program  did  not 
follow  such  an  outline  : 

1.  The  world  today  Is  divided  into  two 
great  camps,  with  focal  polnU  In  Washington 
and  Moscow. 

a.  The  existing  tensions  between  these 
camps  seem  very  difficult  to  resolve,  and 
America,  with  her  friends,  miut  be  prepared 
for  any  serious  emergency. 

3.  Tile  only  stxre  way  to  deter  further  ag- 
gression and  to  guarantee  peace  Is  through 
the  creation  of  a  military  force  and  power  so 
great  that  the  opponent  would  never  dare 
Initiate  action. 

4.  This  military  might  would  serve  as  a 
shield,  back  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  responsible  agencies  could 
buUd  for  the  peace  that  we  all  want  and 
which  is  necesMtry  for  the  survival  of  d'-lll- 
latlon. 

6.  This  program  therefore  calls  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  relatively 
large  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Porce  over  a  rela- 
tively long  period  of  time,  ready  for  operation 
In  any  part  of  the  world.  We  as  citizens  and 
churchmen  should  expect  It,  suppxart  it,  and 
be  wUUng  to  pay  for  It  with  doUars  and 
sons. 

•.  This  cannot  be  achieved  adequately  un- 
less we  establish  universal  military  training. 
The  churches  should  understand  this  whole 
program,  support  it.  and  cooperate  with  Its 
leaders. 

7.  In  view  of  the  serious  disruptions  In- 
volved when  great  masses  of  men  are  Isolated 
from  the  normal  experiences  of  life,  the 
churches  have  a  special  obligation  to  help 
solve  the  moral,  character,  and  religious 
problems  Involved. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  pass  on  the  ex- 
tensive Information  furnished  us.  It  seems 
s\ifflclent  for  my  purpose  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  encouraging  signs,  raise  some 
danger  signals,  and  conclude  with  a  few 
personal  comments. 

KNCOXTkAGntO  SIGNS 

Let  me  start  by  listing  what  I  felf  to  be 
causes  for  encouragement. 

1.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Finletter 
stated  with  moving  conviction  that  war  and 
civilization  cannot  coexist  on  cur  planet. 
Similar  statements  were  made  ty  Mrs.  Anna 
M.  Rosenberg  and  a  few  other  speakers. 

a.  During  the  period  of  a  young  man's 
service  the  Armed  Forces  try  to  fill  partly 
the  gap  In  his  educational  life.  A  number 
of  universities  have  esUbllahed  branches  in 
foreign  lands,  with  regular  university  staff 
men  on  the  field.  A  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  servicemen  are  now  enrolled  In  the 
extension  coursei*.  and  men  will  receive  reg- 
ular credit  for  work  completed.  Among 
those  with  branches  abroad  are  the  Universi- 
ties of  Maryland.  Wisconsin.  California,  and 
Louisiana. 

3.  Character  guidance  coflrses  have  been 
written  for  use  in  all  Army  and  Air  Force 
training  centers.  Pour  of  the  books  planned 
for  have  been  printed.  One  general,  how- 
ever, said  the  Armed  Forces  need  character 
training  because  boys  with  good  character 
make  better  fighters. 

4.  The  officer  and  civilian  personnel  we 
met  seemed  of  good  caliber,  although  that 
Is  difficult  to  evaluate  accurately  in  a  special 
conference  of  only  3  days'  duration. 

8.  The  chaplains  gave  evidence  that  they 
are  searching  for  ways  to  help  integrate  the 
life  of  service  men  and  women  In  our  camps 
and  training  centers  Into  the  normal  ex- 
perience of  the  clvuian  communities  adja- 
cent to  such  camps. 

6.  I  was  gratified  with  the  freedom  of 
expresslm  granted  us.  Many  questions  of 
various  kinds  were  asked  of  the  speakers,  and 
some  stetemente  were  made  that  challenged 
their  policies,  yet  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  desire  either  to  embarrass  us  or  to  cur- 
tall  our  freedom.  Freedom  of  thought  and 
macech  U  essential  in  our  democracy. 
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BANCXa   nONALa 

But  there  were  danger  signals  flying  In  tha 
Pentagon.     Here  are  some  of  them. 

1.  The  most  disturbing  fact  was  the  gen- 
eral assumption  that  military  training  and 
service  should  and  must  become  a  part  of 
the  normal  growlng-up  process  of  every 
American  boy.  One  officer  talking  with  us 
In  the  hallway  following  one  period  where 
this  Idea  was  strongly  presented,  said,  "I  not 
only  believe  that  every  Amsrlcan  boy  should 
be  conscripted,  but  also  that  every  American 
girl  should  be  given  a  term  of  compulsory 
mUltary  training  and  service."  The  mlll- 
tarlaatlon  of  our  whole  life  Is  a  basic  Issue 
before  us. 

a.  As  a  part  of  this  outlook,  very  special 
attention  was  given  to  the  cause  of  the  unl- 
varaal  military  training  program,  with  the 
hope  that  we  would  understand  it  and  give 
It  support.  When  any  expreeslon  of  opposi- 
tion was  made,  however,  the  situation  was 
handled  with  courtesy  and  fairness.  My 
own  opposition  to  UMT  was  not  changed  by 
this  persuasive  presentation. 

8.  "Brotherhood  has  no  place  In  New  Tes- 
tament teaching."  This  statement  by  an  act- 
tag  chaplain  now  assigned  to  an  Important 
post  with  the  Air  Force  produced  consterna- 
tion among  many  In  the  conference.  It  hap- 
panad  in  this  way:  Following  an  address  on 
the  place  of  the  minister  in  helping  young 
men  to  orient  themselves  to  military  life,  a 
delef^ate  from  California  asked:  "There  Is  a 
basic  dilemma  In  my  thinking  that  I  have 
never  k>een  able  to  resolve.  May  I  present 
the  problem  and  ask  for  assistance  In  help- 
ing to  resolve  the  dilemma?  As  religious 
leaders  we  spend  years  training  children  and 
youth,  yet  many  of  these  principles  are  In 
contradiction  to  the  conditions  of  war  and 
the  objectives  of  military  training.  We  teach 
that  all  human  beings  are  chUdren  of  the 
Creator,  yet  war  segregates  them  Into  oppos- 
ing camps.  We  teach  love,  but  war  engen- 
ders hate  as  a  part  of  lu  process.  We  teach 
youth  to  buUd.  but  by  the  statement  of  one 
of  your  leaders  youth  are  taught  to  destroy 
as  a  military  objective.  We  teach  to  save 
life,  but  your  objective  is  to  klU.  These  ob- 
jectives of  our  teaching  are  basic  values  that 
w*  do  not  care  to  relinquish.  How  can  these 
be  conserved  through  military  service?" 

The  speaker  had  no  answer,  and  referred 
the  question  to  the  floor.  An  acting  chap- 
lain arose  and  offered  to  give  an  answer. 
"We  handle  this  question  In  this  manner." 
he  said.  "The  word  kill'  In  the  command- 
ment "Thou  Shalt  not  klU'  has  two  meanings. 
otM  *murder'  and  the  other  'hocnldde.' 
Where  there  Is  Intent  and  planning  by  an 
Individual,  the  killing  becomes  murder  and 
is  therefore  a  sin.  When  the  killing  Is  upon 
orders  of  others,  however.  It  Is  homldde  and 
does  not  violate  the  commandment.  As  far 
t3  the  Idea  of  brotherhood  is  concerned,  that 
Is  a  carry-over  from  stole  phUosophj.  aqd 
has  no  place  In  New  Testament  teaching." 

One  professor  from  a  theological  school 
asked.  'IMd  I  hear  correctly  to  the  effect  that 
the  New  Teetament  doe«  not  teach  brother- 
hood? That  Isn't  my  understanding  of  the 
New  'i>Btament."  The  meeting  was  shortly 
adjourned,  but  you  can  Imagine  the  confu- 
sion In  the  hallways  following  such  a  state- 
ment. 

4.  Washington  appeared  to  be  psychologl- 
eally  geared  to  the  idea  of  a  war.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  seeking  of  a  war.  but 
there  was  too  much  willingness  to  accept  It 
as  a  possible  necessity  and  a  normal  part  of 
the  reality  of  history. 

5.  One  serious  question  raised  by  a  min- 
ister related  to  the  effect  that  the  unusual 
attention  being  directed  to  military  expan- 
sion has  upon  our  concern  for  building  rela- 
tionships that  wUl  create  peace.  One  general 
stated  that  the  responsibility  for  building 
peace  Is  upon  the  Department  of  State, 
whereas  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are 
responsible  for  building  mlllUry  power  either - 
to  prevent  war  or  to  wage  war  successfully. 


The  minister  expressed  the  Judgment  that  It 
was  the  duty  of  all  of  us — Department  of 
Stats,  civilians,  churches,  and  military  lead- 
ers— to  encourage  every  activity  that  would 
help  establish  peace.  There  was  no  response 
to  that  suggestion. 

Later,  In  private  conversation  with  one  of 
the  generals.  I  suggested  that  a  1  percent  cut 
In  military  appropriations  would  make  pos- 
sible a  50- percent  expansion  of  our  efforto  to 
establish  peace.  His  answer  wu:  "We  can- 
not afford  to  do  that.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  per- 
suade them  to  give  more  for  the  peaceful 
pursuite." 

fl.  Two  speakers  Implied  that  obedience  to 
the  will  of  otir  elected  officials  and  our  Oov- 
emment  Is  a  part  of  oxir  obligation  to  Ood. 
This  point  was  not  largely  expressed  nor  dis- 
cussed, but  It  was  steted.  Lesson  No.  1  In 
the  series  of  character-study  books  published 
by  the  ^Irmy  and  Air  Force  Is  on  that  same 
subject.] 

I      rcaSONAL  OBSZaVATIONS 

In  closing,  may  a  plain  preacher  from 
California  set  down  a  few  Impressions  which 
this  visit  to  the  Pentagon  made  on  him?  I 
think  all  of  us  there  appreciated  the  Invita- 
tion to  attend  this  conference  and  the  op- 
portvmlty  to  share  thinking  with  the  top 
leaders  In  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
carried  away  a  new  appreciation  of  the  many 
problems  facing  our  chaplains  and  an  aware- 
ness that  we  are  In  a  very  complex  world 
situation. 

My  conviction  was  strengthened  that  we 
of  the  churches  must  continue  to  be  vigilant 
concerning  these  great  Issues  that  are  so 
closely  related  to  aU  of  us.  especlaUy  the 
danger  of  our  becoming  a  great  military 
state.  Along  with  Intelligent  study  of  these 
great  movements  In  Nation  and  world,  we 
need  to  keep  Christian  measuremente  before 
our  people.  We  must  be  creative  and  posi- 
tive In  our  desire  to  build  the  conditions  In 
which  permanent  peace  wUl  be  possible.  We 
can  lend  greater  support  to  such  activities  as 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  UNB8CO, 
point  4.  student  exchanges,  world  relief, 
missionary  programs. 

Though  I  may  dissent  from  the  policy  of 
military  expansion  and  some  of  our  Inter- 
national policies,  within  the  framework  that 
Is  being  developed  I  have  certain  obligations 
toward  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
conscripted  Into  this  military  vortex  largely 
against  their  wUl.  Wherever  there  Is  oppor- 
tunity, as  churchmen  we  should  offer  our 
friendship,  help,  and  cooperation  In  any  ef- 
forte  for  character  and  rellgloiu  training. 


PraTda  Objects 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  unnANA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  17, 1952 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  March  12,  1952.  further  re- 
veals the  damage  being  done  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  by  the  testimony  already 
submitted  to  the  Katjm  Massacre  Com- 
mittee: 

Pbavb*  BAaas  Sptbctivxnxss  or  Umitid  SxATia 

"Voica"  ON  RuBsxAMa 

(By  PaiU  Wohl) 

For  the  first  time,  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence has  become  available  of  the  effective- 
ness of  Voice  at  America  broadcacts  upoa 
the  Soviet  people. 

The  front  page  of  the  March  3  Issue  of 
Pravda.  official  organ  oX  the  Soviet  Commu- 


nist Party,  carried  the  Kremlin's  reply  to 
the  Invitation  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress' Madden  committee  "to  Investigate 
the  facte,  evidence,  and  clrcximstances  uf 
the  I^atyn  Forest  massacre." 

Up  to  then  the  Soviet  Government  had 
told  ite  people  nothing  about  the  Invitation. 
That  is  why  the  Voice  gave  It  a  prominent 
spot  In  all  Ite  recent  programs  beamed  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

lknotbt  dknial 

Apparently  the  Voice  broadcasto,  directly 
and  Indirectly,  reached  so  many  people  that 
the  Kremlin  felt  forced  to  take  counter- 
action. 

Almost  the  entire  space  of  Pravda  was  set 
aside  for  republication  of  the  1944  report  of 
the  Soviet  commission  "for  the  establish- 
ment and  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  shooting  by  Oer  man -Fascist  criminals 
of  Polish  officers,  prisoners  of  war.  In  the 
forest  of  Kat3m." 

Rarely  has  Pravda  printed  a  dociiment  of 
such  length.  The  commission's  report  and 
conclusions  actually  teke  up  all  of  pages  2  . 
and  8  and  almost  half  of  page  4  of  the  So- 
viet newspaper  which  normally  has  only  four 
pages.  Together  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's reply  to  the  Invltetlon  to  appoint  a 
representative  to  appear  before  the  House 
Investigation  ccnnmlttee.  three-quarters  of 
the  entire  newspaper  was  set  aside  to  burden 
the  Nazis  with  the  responslbUlty  for  the 
Katyn  episode. 

roBcxD  to  aib  vncw 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Kremlin's  efficient 
public  opinion  >ind  propaganda  experts  would 
have  given  their  version  of  the  Katjm  affair 
Buoh  an  unprecedented  buUd-up,  If  the  fact 
of  the  assassination  of  the  4.500  helplees 
Poliz;h  officerc -prisoners  had  not  begun  to 
disturb  the  conscience  of  the  Russian  people. 

Many  studente  of  Soviet  affairs  believed 
that  the  Utisslans,  whose  moral  thinking, 
it  Is  said,  follows  the  pattern  of  earlier,  more 
caUous,  centuries,  had  become  Indifferent  to 
Climes  perpetrated  by  their  government. 
Tet  disclosure  of  the  atrocloiis  liquidation 
of  thousands  of  Polish  ofllcers  seems  to  have 
aroxised  these  allegedly  dulled  Russian  con- 
sciences to  a  point  where  their  Communist 
masters  felt  a  powerful  antidote  had  to  be 
produced  from  their  propaganda  mill. 

The  facte  of  the  massacre  are  clear.  In 
April  1943  the  Germans  first  announced  they 
had  discovered  the  remains  of  a  large  num- 
ber ot  Polish  ofllcers  In  the  forest  of  Katyn, 
near  Smolensk. 

The  Polish  Ck>vemment  In  exile  thereupon 
asked  the  International  Red  Cross  to  make 
an  on-the-spot  Investigation.  Since  Mos- 
cow refused  to  participate  In  It,  however,  the 
Red  Cross  was  unable  to  act. 

poLxsa  oaoxjp  AanAn.«n 
The  Soviet  Government  then  jujcused  the 
Polish  Government  of  deliberately  spreading 
Nad  propaganda  and  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Polish  group  In  London. 
In  1944.  when  Soviet  troops  had  recaptured 
Smolensk,  the  Kremlin  sent  a  special  com- 
mission to  Katyn  to  draft  a  report  that  would 
refute  the  German  accusation.  The  report 
wan  promptly  published  In  1944. 

In  Poland,  and  even  among  some  of  the 
higher-ups  In  the  Soviet  Union,  there  never 
wa^  any  doubt  that  Soviet  authorities  were 
reepcnsible  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Pol- 
ish ofllcers.  The  International  commission 
appointed  by  the  Nazis  which  Included  a 
few  outetandlng  neutrals,  such  as  Professor 
Navllle,  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  and 
Professor  Tramsen.  of  Copenhagen,  esteb- 
Ilshed  an.ong  other  facte  that  the  newspa- 
pers and  letters  found  In  the  pockete  of  the 
victims  all  showed  dates  pricx  to  the  Nad 
occupation  of  Katyn. 

In  the  Ute  fall  of  1049  a  private  commit- 
tee was  formed  under  the  chairmanship  o( 
Bliss  Lane.  Ambassador  of  the  United  8t&MS 
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to  Warsaw.  Eventually,  on  September  18. 
IMl,  the  Hoiue  of  Representatives  unanl- 
movisly  adopted  a  bill  presented  by  Repre* 
Mutative  Rat  J.  Maodkn,  of  Indiana,  to  loixa 
a  select  Investigation  committee. 


CommnnUt  Propaf  anda 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  MIS80T7SI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  today  in  the  city  of  Washington  one 
who  had  a  leading  role  in  one  of  the 
most  despicable  travesties  on  justice  ever 
perpetrated.     He  Is  here  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  government  duly 
accredited  and  accepted  by  our  State 
Department.    I  refer  to  Dr.  Emil  Weil, 
Biinister  of  the  Communist  Government 
of  Hungary.    He -is  the  servant  and  pawn 
of  the  Kremlin  and  the  international 
Cominform.    He  is  the  enemy  of  every 
lover  of  freedom  and  of  everyone  who 
believes  in  democracy.     He  is  also  the 
enemy   of  the  great  and   brave   Hun- 
garian people.    Since  his  arrival  in  our 
midst,  he  has  gone  about  his  nefarious 
business  of  seeking  to  perpetrate  com- 
munism   among    the    Hungarians    and 
Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  in  this 
country.    Dr.  Weil,  who  is  a  physician, 
was  charged  with  the  drugging  of  Car- 
dinal Mindzenty  at  the  time  that  dis- 
tinguished prelate  was  tried  by  the  Com- 
mimist  Hungarian  Government  because 
he  dared  to  be  a  patriot  and  was  loyal 
to  his  nation,  his  church,  and  to  his  God. 
Dr.  Weil  was  not  only  a  traitor  to  his 
nation  but  was  a  traitor  to  his  profession. 
Every  practicing  physician  in  America 
should  be  outraged  that  one  of  their  pro- 
fession was  willing  so  to  debase  his  Hip- 
pocratic  oath  as  to  utilize  the  science  of 
medicine  for  the  piirpose  of  doping  and 
destroying  the  free  will  of  a  Hungarian 
patriot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department 
was  advised  in  advance  of  Dr.  Weil's  ar- 
rival in  Washington  of  his  qualifications 
as  the  representative  of  the  Red  Hun- 
garian Government.  According  to  news 
accounts  and  according  to  Drew  Pear- 
son's column  of  February  5.  the  State 
Department  stated  that  it  did  not  object 
tc  Dr.  Weil's  appointment  because  it  had 
no  documentary  proof  of  his  part  in  the 
Mindszenty  trial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department  Is 
supposed  to  have  sources  of  information 
which  can  furnish  evidence  of  this  na- 
ture. Is  our  State  Department  so  de- 
ficient and  so  lacking  in  sources  of  in- 
formation that  it  is  ignorant  of  what  has 
become  general  common  knowledge? 
The  State  Department  does  not  have  to 
give  any  reasons  for  declaring  a  repre- 
sentative pei^na  non  grata.  We  are 
not  so  beholden  to  the  Red  Government 
of  Hungary  that  we  must  cravenly  ex- 
plain our  actions.  The  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
been  woefully  deficient  in  this  regard. 
For  the  State  Department  and  for  our 
Government  further  to  suffer  the  pres- 


ence of  Dr.  Emll  Well  In  the  United 
States  and  in  Washington  constitutes  a 
continuing  insult  to  every  loyal  Hun- 
garian or  American  of  Hungarian  de- 
scent. Each  day  we  suffer  Dr.  Weil's 
presence  in  our  midst,  we  impliedly  con- 
done his  action  in  drugging  Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  calling  upon  him  to  de- 
clare Dr.  Weil  persona  non  grata  imme- 
diately. I  hope,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  that  the 
membership  of  this  House  will  Join  me 
In  this  insistent  demand  so  that  we  may 
terminate  as  soon  as  possible  this  implied 
condonement  of  the  actions  of  a  traitor 
to  his  Nation  and  to  his  profession. 

Mr.  Speaker.  March  15  is  observed  as 
Hungarian  Independence  Day.  It  was 
on  March  15,  1848.  that  the  great  Hun- 
garian patriot,  Louis  Kossuth,  won  free- 
dom and  independence  for  the  people  of 
Hungary.  It  is  truly  unfortunate  that 
that  freedom  and  independence  was 
short-lived.  However,  the  Hungarian 
people  under  the  oppression  of  the  Haps- 
biirgs,  the  Czars,  and  now  Communist 
Russia  have  maintained  a  fierce  spirit  of 
independence  and  national  identity.  It 
Is  certain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  within  the 
hearts  of  Hungarian  patriots  the  flre  of 
liberty  will  continue  to  bum  until  that 
inevitable  day  of  their  liberation.  I 
think  it  entirely  appropriate  that  we  here 
aid  and  encourage  in  every  way  possible 
the  will  to  liberty  which  the  Hungarian 
nation  has. 

It  was  prophetic  when  Louis  Kossuth 
during  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
1852  said: 

The  Russian  frontier  Is  really  expanding  to 
the  Atlantic.  People  of  free  America,  beware 
before  It  will  be  too  late. 

You,  raising  your  gigantic  arm  In  com- 
manding attitude,  should  speak  these  words 
to  the  Russian  Bear:  "Keep  back." 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  encourage  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  in  Hungary  than  for  our 
State  Department  to  declare  the  repre- 
sentative of  Communist  aggression  per- 
sona non  grata  and  to  send  him  back  to 
his  masters  in  the  Kremlin. 


Arizona  Asain  Fails  To  Halt  Water  Otct- 
draft  by  Land  Speculators;  Asks  Con- 
fress  for  Billions  To  Build  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  While  Playing  Potitics  With 
Own  Water  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAurosiTu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
Insistent  upon  pushing  for  autliorization 
of  the  fantastically  costly  central  Ari- 
zona project  by  Congress.  Arizona  con- 
tinues to_play  fast  and  loose  with  its  own 
water  resources  which  for  a  decade  or 
more  have  been  recklessly  depleted  l)y 
overrapid  expansion  resulting  from  the 
activities  of  selfish  land  speculators. 
These  speculators  are  among  those  who 


now  want  billions  in  subsidies  from  Con- 
gress to  take  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  their 
State-condoned  folly,  although  taking 
more  water  from  the  Colorado  would 
jeopardize  California's  contracts  for  the 
water  as  well  as  the  large  investment  in 
dams,  aqueducts,  and  so  forth,  made  by 
California  in  reliance  upon  such  con- 
tracts. What  is  worse,  these  speculators 
who  want  their  underground  l>asins  re- 
plenished with  Colorado  River  water  at 
Federal  expense  have  not  offered  to  pay 
one  dime  for  the  costly  benefits  they 
covet.  E^ren  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
long  ago  suggested  that  conservancy  dis- 
tricts be  formed  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  refilling  the  basins  and  bringing  other 
benefits. 

These  sp>eculators  do  not  want  to  pay 
a  fair  price  for  benefits  received.  They 
want  the  Nation's  taxpayers  to  subsi- 
dize them  completely.  They  are  as  reck- 
less in  their  claims  for  Federal  money 
as  they  have  been  in  using  their  own 
water  resources,  and  then  seeking  to 
"grab"  water  from  California  irrespec- 
tive of  consequences. 

In  view  of  the  record,  it  Is  suii>rising 
that  Arizona  has  the  nerve  to  continue 
its  campaign  to  pressure  Congress  and 
the  Interior  Department  into  approving 
the  fantastic  central  Arizona  project, 
which  would,  according  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  cost  the  Nation's  taxpay- 
ers $2,000,000,000  in  nonreimbursable  in- 
terest charges  alone.  Small  wonder 
that  groups  throughout  the  Nation  have 
voiced  opposition. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  our  Rkcosd 
the  following  factual  account  of  the  po- 
litical squabble  going  on  unresolved  to 
this  day  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  where 
there  appears  to  be  potent  political  force 
preventing  proper  water  conservation. 
I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  It  tends  to 
prove  that  Arizona  wants  to  solve  its 
self-created  internal  water  problems  by 
taking  California's  water  instead  of  con- 
serving and  controlling  use  of  its  exist- 
ing supplies: 

I  Prom  the  Loa  Angeles  Tlmea  of  Uarcta  9. 

1952) 
Pump  Watkb  Coos  Delatzd  bt  Couzr — Dici- 
siON  Holds  Dp  Lxcislativi  Action  on  lau- 

CATION   PiCBLEM 

Proknix.  March  8.— Confxiaion  has  been 
piled  on  top  of  confualon  by  the  Arizona 
Supreme  Court's  action  In  setting  aside  Ita 
historic  decision  of  January  14,  holding 
ground  water  to  be  a  public  resource  and 
subject  to  prior  appropriation  for  beneficial 
use. 

It  la  unlikely  that  In  its  replacement  de- 
clalon  the  Court  will  declare  that  ground 
water  does  not  belong  to  the  public.  But 
until  the  new  ruling  is  handed  down,  which 
may  not  be  for  months,  there  Is  no  chance 
whatever  of  the  legislature  enacting  any  law 
for  control  of  the  pumping  that  Is  so  fast  de- 
pleting the  underground  water  reserves  biUlt 
up  through  the  centuries. 

LEGISLATION    ACTION    OCPECTKD 

Prospects  In  the  legislature  favor  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  setting  up  a  citizens*  com- 
mittee of  24.  with  a  SIOO.OOO  appropriation. 
to  study  the  whole  ground  water  question 
and  report  back  next  year.  It  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  senate  and  Is  expected 
to  clear  the  ho\«e.  although  Speaker  Ray 
Langham  Is  among  critics  who  claim  that 
the  measure  Is  a  mere  delaying  action  and 
a  waste  of  money  aa  weli  as  time. 
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ms  oaly  part  at  It  favored  by  tbe  large 
element  which  aharea  Langlmm's  views  Is 
the  section  which  would  Immediately  halt 
all  drllllag  In  areas  pronounced  critical, 
which  meana  all  the  State  except  a  few 
remote  areaa.  Pumping  could  continue  at 
full  speed,  but  tbere  would  be  no  more  new 
wells. 

COTTBT  111,  lilOSI 

The  January  14  decision  waa  In  tbe  cmm 
known  as  Bristor  ▼.  Cheattiam.  Tom  O. 
Brlstor  and  10  others  sued  A.  D.  Cheatham 
and  6  others  who  put  down  11  big  Irriga- 
tion wells  in  the  southwest  corner  at  the 
Salt  Rlrer  Valley.  The  plaintiffs  claimed 
that  this  pumping  had 'dried  up  their  do- 
mestic welU.  and  aaked  for  S214.000  dam- 
ages. They  alao  charged  that  the  defend- 
ante  were  violating  the  law  by  conveylnf 
the  water,  from  wells  on  their  own  prop- 
erty, to  rented  lands  4  to  6  nUes  away. 

Ttw  superior  court  of  Maricopa  County 
held  for  the  defendante.  baaing  lu  opinion 
on  a  1004  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  water  under  a  man's  land  belongs  to  him 
to  do  with  as  he  pleases.  An  appeal  waa 
tiled  by  tbe  plaintiffs,  and  Uie  decision  In 
tholr  favor  overturned  the  1904  oommon 
law  ruling.  It  was  declared  that  water  tmdcr 
the  surface  of  the  earth  Is  a  pubUc  reeource 
and  the  right  to  use  It  belongs  to  him  who 
first  appllee  that  water  beneficially.  Tbe 
way  waa  opened  for  tbe  legislature  to  enmt* 
a  comprehensive  code  defining  beneficial  use 
and  setting  up  a  system  for  determining 
priorities. 

liiesmiiiiii  omnoNs 

This  iedslon  was  signed  by  Justices  I^vl 
8.  Udall.  Marlln  T.  Phelps,  and  B.  C.  Stan- 
ford. Separate  dissenting  opinions  were  filed 
by  Justices  Arthur  T.  La  Prade  and  Evo  De 
Oonelnl.  Judge  LaPrade  declared  that  tbe 
question  of  groundwater  ownerahlp  was  not 
at  Issue  In  the  Brlstor-Cheatham  ease:  tbe 
main  question  before  the  court  waa  whether 
the  defendante  could  legally  convey  water  off 
their  farms  and  apply  It  to  other  lands  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

A  motion  for  a  rehearing  was  filed.  The 
co\irt's  disposal  oi  that  motion  came  In  these 
words: 

"Defendants'  motion  for  a  rehearing  waa 
considered  at  a  conference  of  the  Justtces 
held  this  date.  By  the  votes  of  Jtistlces 
Stanford.  De  Conclnl.  and  LaPrade,  It  was 
ordered  that  a  rehearing  be  granted.  Justice 
Phelps  and  Chief  JusUce  Ddall  voted  to  deny 
the  motion  for  rehearing.  An  opinion  by 
the  present  majority  wUl  follow  in  doe 
course." 

HO  ruaima  MMoanaam 

Tbercfore  tbere  will  be  no  ftirther  oral  or 
written  argumente.  On  the  evidence  al- 
ready submitted,  tbe  "present"  majority  win 
write  a  completely  new  opinion. 

It  U  widely  believed  that  this  will  gen- 
eraUy  follow  the  dlsaentlng  opinion  of  J\is- 
Uce  LaPrade  and  will  not  say  whether 
groundwater  does  or  does  not  belong  to  the 
public.  The  question  of  groundwater  owner- 
ahlp will  have  to  be  brought  directly  before 
the  coxirt  In  some  new  action. 

La3t  summer.  Gov.  Howard  Pyle  appointed 
a  committee  of  eight  citizens,  headed  by  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Burgess  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
to  write  a  proposed  groundwater  code.  That 
was  completed  and  sent  to  the  Governor 
early  In  Janxuaj.  Before  he  could  transmit 
it  to  the  legislature,  the  Supreme  Court  acted 
In  the  Brlstor-Cheatham  case.  Thereupon 
the  proposed  code  was  withdrawn  and  re- 
written to  conform  to  the  public  ownership 
principle. 

KETSnXD  TO  coMicrrTsss 

When  It  finally  did  reach  tbe  legislature  It 
was  referred  to  conunltteea.  where  It  Is  now 
»Mn  to  remain  Indefinitely.  So  wlU  a  sub- 
stitute proposal  Introduced  by  Representative 
R  H.  Forbes  of  Pima  County,  based  on  the 
"correlaUve    rlghte"    theory    that    aU    land 


uwuers  In  a  basin  are  entitled  to  pump  In 
accordance  with  the  extent  of  their  holdinga. 
The  only  groundwater  bill  that  stands  a 
chance  Is  the  one  to  establish  an  investigat- 
ing committee  with  24  memliers,  $100,000  and 
a  year's  time. 


Ov  Lost  GifiBcc  b  Koret 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NXW   TOKK 

ZM  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Chicago  Herald -American  of  Satur- 
day, February  23,  1952,  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Our  Lost  Chance  in 
Korea."  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
there  have  been  50,000  American  battle 
casualties  in  Korea  since  the  dismissal 
of  General  MacArthur.  Our  heroic  sol- 
diers still  have  their  hands  tied  behind 
them  by  the  State  Department.  No  mat- 
ter how  hard  they  may  try,  or  how 
bravely  they  fight — they  are  consigned 
to  the  Truman  slaughterhouse  as  sacri- 
fice ^o  his  inept,  ignorant,  and  cruel  for- 
eign policy. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
this  editorial  tn  the  Record.  I  am  sure 
these  facts  will  be  of  real  historical  sig- 
nificance in  appraising  men  for  the  high- 
est office  within  the  gift  of  a  sovereign 
people: 

Om  Loer  Cbamcs  or 


Ut.  Gen.  George  B.  Stratemeyer.  now  re- 
tired but  tbe  commander  of  our  air  force  In 
Korea  untU  quite  recently,  says  we  lost  our 
best  chance  to  win  tlie  Korean  war  when  we 
failed  to  bomb  the  enemy  baaea  in  Man- 
churia after  the  Chinese  Oommunlste  first 
came  across  the  Talu  River. 

He  says  we  had  enough  air  power  at  that 
time  for  the  Job.  and  he  ought  to  know  alnce 
the  air  force  In  Korea  was  his  responslbUlty. 

His  mUitary  superior  In  Korea  then  was 
Gen.  Doi^as  MacArthur.  who  had  the  same 
Idea. 

"General  MacArthur  had  a  complete  vic- 
tory within  his  grasp.  If  they  had  given  him 
the  green  light  and  supported  him  reaaon- 
ably,"  says  General  Stratemeyer. 

"I  had  the  planes  and  the  boys  were  ana- 
loxis  to  cut  loose. 

"General  MacArthur  wanted  to  let  me  ga 

"We  bad  control  at  the  air  and  no  opposi- 
tion." 

But  the  politicians  had  theU*  way.  and 
General  MacArthur  was  relieved  of  his  com. 
mand.  General  (Stratemeyer  later  retired 
due  to  a  heart  ailment  reportedly  brought 
on  by  bis  concern  over  the  deteriorating  air 
situation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Chinese  Air  Force 
h««  been  augmented  to  the  point  where  It 
Is  challenging  \is  for  air  supremacy  in  Korea, 
and  we  could  not  bomb  Ite  bases  In  Man- 
churia now  without  heavy  loeses  and  It  la 
even  doubtful  If  we  could  do  so  successfully. 

In  the  meantime,  too.  more  than  60,000 
American  boys  have  been  casualties,  many 
of  them  dead,  for  the  tragic  reason  that  what 
MacArthw  and  Stratemeyer  wanted  to  do 
for  sound  mlUtary  reasons  was  not  done 
for  Vkosound  poUtlcal  reasons. 

At  the  time  the  dismissal  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  waa  being  investigated  In  Congresa. 
tbe  Hearst  newspapers  commented  edito- 
rially that  the  parade  of  admlnletratlon  wit- 
nesses seemed  to  be  heavily  weighted  against 
General  MacArthur. 


It  was  noted  In  an  editorial  on  AprU  22. 
1951,  entitled  "The  Marshall  Boys,"  that  most 
of  the  military  men  being  consulted  for  opin- 
ions concerning  the  wisdom  and  Justice  of 
MacArthur's  removal  had  pcu^clpated  in  the 
declaion  stripping  him  of  his  conunand. 

Instead,  the  Hearst  newspapers  suggested, 
the  Congress  should  hear  the  opinions  of 
military  men  in  whom  there  can  be  confi- 
dence that  they  will  not  lend  themselves  to 
a  packed  Jury  scheme  against  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Obeervlng  that  there  Is  a  great  wealth  at 
such  authoritative  military  men  In  the  serv- 
ice of  America,  the  editorial  {wopoeed  a  list 
of  witnesses  assured  of  the  respect  of  the 
country,  significantly  Including  the  name  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Ge<»ge  E.  Stratemeyer. 

But  General  Stratemeyer  was  never  called, 
and  what  he  is  saying  now  had  to  wait  to 
be  said  until  ills  retirement. 


Senator  Antonio  J.  Bermn^ei,  Director 
General  of  Petroleos  Mexkanos,  Is 
Honored  by  Texas  Oil  and  Business 
ExecotiTes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  TEMsarr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17. 1$52 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
well-merited  honor  was  paid  to  Senator 
Antonio  J.  Bermudez.  director  general  of 
Petroleos  Mexicanos — Pemex — by  the 
leading  oilmen  and  businessmen  of 
Texas,  at  a  luncheon  held  in  his  honor 
in  the  Adolphus  Hotel.  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
Monday,  March  3,  1952. 

The  high  regard  In  which  Senator 
Bermudez  is  held  was  evidenced  not  only 
by  the  fact  that  several  hundred  at- 
tended tbe  luncheon,  but  thoee  who  at- 
tended represented  some  of  the  largest 
oil  companies  and  business  enterprises 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  luncheon  in  honor  of  Senator 
Bermudez  was  arranged  by  J.  B.  O'Con- 
nor, executive  vice  president  of  Dresser 
Industries.  Inc..  and  he  explained  that 
his  purpose  in  Inviting  Senator  Bermu- 
dez was  twofold:  namely,  to  pay  tribute 
to  Pemex's  managing  director  and  to 
further  what  he  described  as  the  great 
need  for  the  oil  industries  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  to  draw  closer  to- 
gether. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  objec- 
tives were  very  gratifying  to  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  sought  over  a  period  of  years  to 
have  our  State  Department  recognize 
the  importance  of  having  a  closer  and 
more  friendly  attitude  upon  the  part  of 
our  coimtry  toward  Mexico.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  understand  the  failure  to  do 
so.  Prom  either  an  ecommiic  or  mili- 
tary standpoint  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable. Thus,  when  leading  business 
executives  of  our  country  initiate  such 
a  program  as  indicated  by  the  good-will 
gesture  extended  to  Senator  Bermudez, 
as  a  representative  of  Mexico,  it  cannot 
be  permitted  to  pass  without  notice  by 
thoee  of  us  who  have  sought  to  have  a 
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closer  and  more  friendly  policy  upon  our 
part  toward  Mexico. 

As  an  indication  of  the  great  Interest 
displayed  in  the  visit  of  Senator  Ber- 
xnudez.  I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  news  article  appearing  In  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  of  March  2.  1952.  as 
follows: 

Pnoz  HxAo  Atuvu  To  Addrxss  Tkzas  Ou.. 

Bttsinxss  Exccutives 
Antonio  J.  Bermudez.  director  general  of 
Petroleos  Mexicanos  (Pemez),  arrived  In 
Pallafl  Saturday  to  attend  a  Monday  lunch- 
eon of  some  000  leading  Texas  oU  and  busi- 
ness executives. 

He  arrived  via  American  Airlines  at  Love 
Field  with  a  group  of  five  other  officials  of 
the  huge  Mexican,  government-owned  oil  and 
gas  company. 

Monday  Bdr.  Bermudes  wlU  speak  at  the 
luncheon  scheduled  for  13:15  p.  m.  In  the 
main  ballroom  of  the  Adolphus  Hotel. 

At  Love  Field  Satiirday  he  declined  to  dis- 
cuss psndlng  negotiations  between  his  com- 
pany and  several  major  United  States  Anns 
for  the  export  of  Mexican  gas  and  oil.  Five 
other  American  companies  are  reported  seek- 
ing permission  to  drill  in  Mexico  or  buy 
Pemex  petroleum  products. 

He  did  {mint  out  that  Mexican  oil  produc- 
tion last  year  reached  a  dally  average  of  230,- 
000  barrels  and  that  Income  from  domestic 
and  export  sales  totaled  a  record  9207,000.000. 
Purpose  of  his  visit  Is  to  enhance  friendly 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

"If  we  dont  continue  to  develop  good  rela- 
tion* with  Mexico,  other  nations  will,"  said 
J.  B.  O'Connor,  executive  vice  president  of 
Dreaeer  Industries,  Dallas.  Mr.  O'Connor  is 
host  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bermudez  at  his  farm 
near  Richardson. 

While  shortages  held  Mexican  drilling  to 
Se7  wells  last  year,  a  goal  of  400  wells  has 
tieen  set  for  19S2. 

Accomplishments  last  year  by  Pemex  in- 
cluded discovery  of  five  new  oU  and  one  new 
gas  field;  signing  of  a  contract  for  export  of 
liXX).000  barrels  of  crude  oil  from  the  Rabon 
Orande  field,  completion  of  a  155-mlle  pipe- 
line across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec; 
localizing  of  120  possible  oil-bearing  struc- 
tures: setting  a  record  total  of  1.423.990,000 
barrels  of  crude  oU  reserves:  addition  of  six 
new  tankers  and  18  smaller  vessels  to  Mexico's 
oil  fleet:  adding  400  qualified  technicians  to 
the  industry;  distribution  of  $8,300,000  to  oil 
workers'  wages  and  welfare  benefits. 

Major  1953  Pemex  projects  will  Include: 
Construction  of  four  pipelines  to  distribute 
products  from  the  Salamanca  refinery;  com- 
pletion of  a  186-mlle  section  of  the  Mon- 
terrey-Torreon  pipeline;  construction  of  an 
118-mlle  oU  pipeline  from  the  Kl  Plan  to  Jose 
Colombo  fields,  and  a  133-mlle  gas  pipeline 
from  Rejmosa  to  Monterrey;  rehabilitation  of 
the  Cludad  Madero  and  of  the  Mlnatitlan  re- 
fineries; building  of  a  $20,000,000  lubricants 
plant  at  the  Salamanca  refinery;  partial  com- 
pletion (one  fourth)  of  the  new  desulphuriz- 
ing gasoline  plants  at  Atzcapotzalco  and  Clu- 
dad Madero  refineries,  and  construction  of  • 
•6.000.000  snipyard  at  Veracruz. 

In  Mr.  Bermudez  party  arriving  here  were 
Joee  Colomo,  Femex  assistant  managing  di- 
rector; Alfonco  Barnetche,  production  de- 
partment manager :  Manuel  Rodriguez,  ex- 
ploration division  manager;  Qerardo  Lopez, 
export  department  manager,  and  Carlos  Cor- 
4Uera,  refineries  manager. 

Arriving  Monday  for  the  luncheon  will  be 
represenutlves  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Cb.  and 
Cities  Service  OU  Co.,  both  from  BartlesvUle. 
Okla.;  Standard  OU  Co..  of  Texas,  from  Hous- 
ton, Warren  Petroleum  Corp.,  Tulsa,  and  La 
CUorla  Corp.,  Corpus  Christi. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  introduction  of 
Senator  Bermudez  to  the  assembled  busi- 
nessmen a  fine  and  well-deserved  tribute 


was  paid  to  him.  by  R.  B.  Anderson, 
general  manager  of  the  Waggoner  es- 
tate, as  a  man.  an  executive,  and  as  a 
statesman,  who  has  encouraged  a  close 
and  friendly  relationship  between  our 
two  great  countries.  In  order  that,  there 
may  be  a  full  understanding  of  the^hlgh 
regard  In  which  Senator  Bermudez  Is 
held  by  all  who  know  him.  and  the  great 
achievements  that  have  marked  his 
management  of  Mexico's  oil  Industry. 
I  wish  to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
and  In  accordance  with  the  consent 
granted  to  me.  the  complete  Introductory 
speech,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MaUon.  Mr.  O'Connor,  C}eneral  Crit- 
tenberger,  General  Thompson,  fellow  Amer- 
ican businessmen: 

May  I  first  express  my  personal  thanks  for 
the  honor  X  feel  In  being  Invited  to  p«rtlci- 
pate  in  yotir  program  today. 

I  am  about  to  present  to  you  •  Boan  who 
Is  probably  the  lowest- paid  oU  executive  in 
the  world.  He  runs  a  company  that  does 
about  a  quarter  of  a  bUllon  doilam'  worth  of 
business  a  year.  His  pay  Is  a  dollar  a  year — 
or  less.  For  this  salary  he  demands  of  him- 
self a  working  day  that  begins  early  in  the 
morning  and  ends  late  at  night  6  days  per 
week.  His  week  ends  are  spent  in  the  oU 
fields,  along  the  plpeUnee,  and  In  the  re- 
flneriee  of  his  company.  I  am  told  by  his 
close  friends  that  In  6  years  he  has  allowed 
himself  two  3-day  vacations. 

His  friends — and  they  are  legion  on  both 
■ides  of  the  Rio  Orande — will  teU  you  that 
the  leadership  which  he  has  so  generously 
given  to  the  oU  operations  of  his  country 
Is  the  gracious,  patriotic  contribution  of  a 
progressive,  successful  industrialist  who  is 
dedicated  to  the  economic  betterment  of  his 
country  and  his  fellow  citizens. 

Our  honored  guest  has  been  the  director 
general  of  Petroleos  Mexlcanos  since  Decem- 
ber 1946.  He  takes  pride  In  the  recent  re- 
port of  bis  stewardship  which  showed  last 
year — despite  the  sort  of  shortages  which 
plagued  aU  of  us — his  company  drlUed  367 
wells,  buUt  Mexico's  oU  reserves  up  to  1,400.- 
000  barrels  of  crude  and  8300.000  bar- 
rels of  dUtUlate  with  natural  gas  reserve* 
totaling  some  1.8  trillion  cubic  feet.  Hla  goals 
for  this  year  are  high  with  plans  for  drilling 
some  400  wells  and  a  dally  production  of 
some  230.000  barrels.  He  has  been  building 
and  rebuilding  refineries,  adding  to  his  pipe- 
lines, both  oU  and  gas.  and  enlarging  bis 
tanker  capacity.  Last  spring  his  company 
buUt  a  producu  line  which  traverses  the 
Isthmxis  of  Tehuantepec  to  carry  petroleum 
to  the  west  coast  port  of  Sallna  Cniz.  He  ex- 
pects to  have  some  105  rigs  and  44  explora- 
tion crews  In  the  field  this  year. 

Our  honored  guest  brought  to  the  poet  of 
chief  executive  ofllcer  of  Pemex  many  of  the 
qualities  wiUch  are  admired,  respected,  and 
revered  by  the  American  bxisinessman  as 
typified  by  his  audience  today.  In  his  pri- 
vate business  life  he  achieved  wealth  through 
efficiency  and  Industry.  In  his  pubUc  service 
as  treasurer  of  his  state  of  Chihuahua  he  im- 
pressed his  countrymen  and  distinguished 
himself  with  honesty  and  integrity.  As 
mayor  of  Cludad  Juarez,  nelghtx>r  to  our  Bl 
Paso,  he  demonstrated  the  happy  results  of 
applying  business-like  metliods  to  the  f\mo- 
tlons  of  municipal  government. 

You  may  recall  that  when  our  guest  as- 
sumed his  present  poet  he  declared  to  his 
people  and  to  the  world: 

"Pemex  must  function  like  any  other  busi- 
ness with  prime  attention  to  economy.  We 
must  Increase  productive  capacity" 

One  measxire  of  his  success  may  be  Indi- 
cated by  a  comparison  of  crude  oil  produc- 
tion in  1046  at  less  than  SO.OOO.OOO  barrels 
to  last  year's  total  of  more  than  70,000,000 
barrels,  some  56- percent  Increase. 

He  has  demonstrated  his  sympathy  for 
the  rights  of  the  workers  but  he  has  insisted 


that  they  completely  meet  their  obligations 
to  union  contract*.  Ha  reminded  them  with 
this  statement: 

"Among  that  which  is  due  the  workers  Is 
tb*  construction  of  hospitals,  schools,  drain- 
age works,  and  other  like  undertakings  but 
for  that  service  money  is  necessary,  and  to 
get  neceesary  funds  it  Is  essential  that  ova 
house  be  in  order  and  that  an  atmosphers 
of  work  prevaU  In  it." 

Our  guest,  with  such  forthright  poUdss. 
has  brought  to  a  troubled  situation  a  sta- 
WHslng  Influence  through  the  exercise  of  his 
reasonable,  falrmlnded.  intelligent  and  busi- 
nesslike approach  to  his  country's  problems. 

Be  counsels  frequently  with  many  of  the 
rsoognlzed  oU  leaders  of  this  Nation — many 
present  In  this  hall  today — who  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  problems  of  a  man  who  is  tin- 
oere  and  honest  in  his  attempt  to  improve 
his  country  and  the  lot  of  his  people  In  the 
face  of  limitations  unlike  those  encountered 
by  United  States  businessmen  who  have  ac- 
cess to  sources  of  capiul  that  is  denied  this 
executive  In  the  pursuit  of  his  goals.  Hs  Is 
as  aware  of  the  real  nature  ot  his  obstacles 
as  any  one  In  this  room. 

I  believe  I  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
oU  men  here  today  when  I  say  our  hosts  are 
to  be  complimented  on  their  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote good  wiU  and  better  relationship*  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  these  two  great  oU-fno- 
ducing  countries.  I  know  it  Is  in  the  hearts 
of  ths  men  gathered  here  before  you,  hon- 
ored guest,  that  out  of  such  meetings  as  this 
strong  ladders  of  understanding  may  be 
raised  to  surmount  thoee  obstacles  which 
block  yoxir  way  toward  a  more  productive 
Industry  with  greater  reserves  and  an  sver- 
widening  distribution. 

The  history  of  every  nation  Is  character- 
ised by  the  constructive  contributions  of 
only  a  few  real  sUtesmen.  The  quality  of 
that  statesmanship  is  demonstrated  by  con- 
structive thinking,  the  determination  to  face 
each  problem  reallstlcaUy.  and  the  willing- 
neas  to  work  untiringly  and  iinseiflahiy  to 
achieve  each  solution.  The  measure  of  that 
statesmanship  is  the  rising  standard  of  so- 
cial and  economic  betterment  within  a 
country. 

Our  honored  guest  today  is  •  real  statss- 
man  of  Mexico. 

On  behalf  of  otir  hosts  and  the  business 
leaders  here  I  wish  to  extend  you  a  neigh- 
borly welcome  to  Texas  and  this  oU-pro- 
duclng  region  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  it  Is  my  privilege  to  preasnt 
Senator  Antonio  J.  Bermudes,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Petroleos  Mexlcano*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  responding  to  the  In- 
troductory remarks  Senator  Bermudez 
left  no  doubt  that  he  considers  it  of 
great  importance  to  the  mutual  welfare 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  that 
there  should  be  a  policy  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  this  connection  I  wlah  to  In- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  a  news  sto- 
ry appearing  In  the  Dally  Times  Herald 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  issue  of  March  3.  1952, 
that  gives  in  detail  the  speech  of  Senator 
Bermudez.    It  is  as  foUows: 

Msxiauf  On.MAN  Asks  CLoasa  Tn  Wixx 

Untrd  Statb 

(By  Jack  McBryde) 

A  strong  appeal  for  closer  commercial  ties 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  State*  was 
made  here  Monday  by  the  head  of  Mezlooll 
huge  government-owned  oU  industry. 

Antonio  J.  Bermudez,  director  general  of 
Petroleos  Mexlcanos  (Pemex),  addreesed 
aome  600  leading  Texas  oU  and  buslneas  *■- 
ecutlves  at  a  luncheon  In  the  AdoIiMiia 
Hotel, 

"Mexicans  are  not  Communists  and  nevsr 
will  be  Communists."  declared  the  bead  of 
Mexico's  multlmilUon-doUar  Integrated  pe- 
troleum Indi'stry. 
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Itr.  Berraudsa  said  be  would  not  consider 
hlmaeU  a  sui  riissfwl  director  of  Pemex  "if 
I  faUed  to  win  the  friendship  of  thoee  who 
are  engaged  In  this  great  indiistry  outskla 
mj  own  country." 

Mr.  Bermudez  came  to  this  cotmtry  at  tb* 
Invitation  of  J.  B.  O'Connor,  executive  vice 
president  of  Drsser  Industries,  and  was  Mr. 
O'Connor's  booss  guest  st  his  farm  near 
)fear  the  week  end.  Mr.  COon- 
at  the  luncheon. 

"Mexico  expects  to  become  the  best  eus- 
of  tbe  United  Stat**,  topplnf  aU  oCh> 
said  Mr.  Bermodea." 

"Already  Mealco  bas  become  Indxistrlallaed 
to  the  extent  that  It  Is  today  the  No.  I  cus- 
tomer in  Latin  America."  aald  tbe  visitor 
and  leading  IndustrlaUst  of  Mexico.  "Mes- 
leo  Is  today  your  No.  S  customer  in  Um 
irartd.  Mexico  purchased  and  paid  for  ap- 
proalmately  $700,000,000  worth  of  good* 
fKm  the  United  Btatee  In  1961." 

"The  United  SUtes  and  Mexico,"  be  urged, 
"should  set  an  example  before  *-be  world  of 
bow  two  countries  sbould  get  akmg  and  co- 
operate with  each  other.  We  Mezlcnns  are 
extremely  Jealous  of  our  soverelKn  rights  as 
a  ftee  country.  Mntoal  respect  for  those 
rights,  with  no  handicapping  of  each  oth- 
er's progrees.  Is  the  formula  for  a  perfect 
understandlnt." 

The  Pemex  Chief  highly  praised  the  petro- 
leum industry  in  both  nations. 

"No  group  of  industrialists  has  mads  as 
great  a  contrlbutlou  to  world  progress."  b* 


"Much  of  tbe  industrial  and  technological 
development  which  we  bave  witnessed,  and 
that  which  we  shall  soon  see  in  that  new 
giant,  petrochemistry,  is  the  result  of  a 
courage,  and  the  relentieas.  imtlrlng  efforts 
of  you  ooen  assembled  here  today. 

"But  to  carry  out  the  development  cf  our 
oU  and  gas  Industry,  we  miut  be  peraaltted 
to  buy  the  neceesary  equipment  and  mate- 
rials from  you.  We  are  hoping  for  an  In- 
creased aUocatlon  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence. 

"We  have  no  intention  whatsoever  of  m- 
tsrferlng  in  the  slightest  manner,  shape,  or 
form  with  the  oil  problems  of  other  countries. 
Our  basic  approach  is  commerclaL  It  is  ovat 
pxirpos*  to  obtain  the  highest  price  poscible 
for  every  barrel  of  oU.  It  would  be  absurd 
for  us  to  enter  into  a  price  war  at  any  time 
in  the  future.  We  want  to  inspire  oordlaUty 
and  understanding  rather  than  provoca- 
tloix." 

A  number  of  oat-of-town  oil  axeeutlve* 
were  expected  to  attend  tbe  luncheon  tor 
Mr.  Bermudez.  also  referred  to  as  Senator 
Bermudes  in  deference  to  his  servloe  in  the 
Mexican  Senate. 

Among  them  wUl  be  Robert  Windfohr.  of 
Port  Worth,  president  of  Mid-Continent  OU 
and  Oas  Association,  and  Bryan  Payne,  of 
Tyksr,  president  of  tbe  Texas  Independent 
Producers  and  Royalty  Owners  Association. 

Flying  in  Monday  from  varloiia  large  oU 
centers  were  to  be  executives  of  eeveral  com- 
panies. Included  in  this  list  were  Phllllpi 
Petroleum  Go.  and  ClUe*  Service  Oil  Co. 
both  of  BarttesTlUe.  Okla.:  Standard  OU  Co. 
of  Texas.  Houston:  Warren  Petroleum  Oorp.. 
Tulsa:  and  La  Gloria  Corp.,  of  Corpus  Chnstl. 

Mezloo's  domestic  oil  ooDsumptlon  baa 
risen  from  20.000  barrels  daUy  in  1946  to 
150,000  barrels  today,  said  Mr.  Bermudes. 
Last  year  80  percent  of  Mexico's  wells  wer* 
drlUed  by  Pemex  and  41  percent  by  out- 
side contractors,  primarily  from  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  Mr.  Bermuder*  party  and  attending  the 
luncheon  were  Jose  Colomo,  Pemex  assistant 
managing  director;  Alfonso  Barnetche,  pro- 
duction department  manager;  Manuel  Rod- 
rigties-Aguilar.  exploration  division  man- 
ager; Qerardo  topea.  export  department 
manager;    and    Carlos    Corquera,    refineries 


Mr.  Speaker,  another  article  which 
likewise  mentions  in  some  detail  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Bermudez  appears  In 
tbe  March  4,  1952.  issues  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  as  follows  : 

Maxioo  Bad  ItaAar  wcm.  Bits  or  Povsati 

Mexico  has  endured  poverty  for  500  yean 
and  figures  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  quit 
being  poor,  the  head  of  that  nation's  oil  In- 
dustry declared  Monday  in  Dallas. 

"We  don't  want  you  to  feel  ashamed  of 
your  neighbor,"  Senator  Antonio  J.  Bur- 
mudez,  director  general  of  Petroleoe  Mexl- 
canos (Pemex),  said. 

Senator  Bermudez  addressed  600  oilmen 
from  across  the  United  States  at  a  luncheon 
in  Hotel  Adolphus  given  by  J.  B.  O'Connor, 
executive  vice  president  of  Dresser  Indus- 
tries. Inc. 

"We're  doing  aU  within  our  power  for  a 
change."  he  said.  "We're  fighting  a  war  for 
economic  Independence.  And  we  are  sure 
we  shall  schleve  what  we  have  set  out  to 
accomplish." 

In  this  elevation  from  poverty,  the  Senator 
aald.  tie  Mexican  oU  industry  has  played  th* 
primary  part.    It  is  Mexico's  No.  1  taxpayer. 

He  cited  the  growth  of  the  nationalised  oil 
Industry  of  Mexico  during  the  5  years  in 
which  he  has  been  at  Its  helm. 

Constunption  of  oU  products  during  that 
time,  he  said,  rose  from  80.000  barrels  daily 
to  166,000  barrels.  Production  is  280,000 
barrels  daUy  (most  of  the  difference  tjetween 
proditctlon  and  Mexican  consiunption  being 
exported  to  the  United  States). 

In  those  6  years,  four  new  fields  have  been 
discovered,  two  oU  and  two  gas. 

He  particularly  noted  the  substantial  de- 
velopment of  Mexican  gas  resources  In  north- 
eastern Mexico  near  the  Texas  border,  iknd 
he  cited  pipeline  construction,  especially  ths 
160-mUe  line  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepee  linking  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  tb* 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  line.  Senator  Bermudes 
said,  would  have  tremendoiis  international 
consequences  because  It  is  the  only  one  con- 
necting thece  two  bodies  of  water. 

The  seiiEtor  said  that  Pemex  drilled  267 
wells  in  1951  and  hopes  to  drill  400  this  year. 
(Of  these,  roughly  ao  percent  are  wildcats 
and  40  percent  ara  drilled  by  independent 
contractors.) 

"Mexico  wants  to  ptoy  a  bigger  part  in  the 
oil  production  on  this  continent."  he  de- 
clared. "We  want  to  do  our  stiare.  We  must 
drill  mere  wells.  But  to  do  so,  we  must  have 
more  equipment.  We  need  steel.  We  know 
we  face  tbe  same  dlfllcultles  as  every  oilman 
in  this  country." 

He  said  he  had  conferred  with  American 
Government  officials  about  getting  more 
steel.  He  told  a  press  .onference  after  the 
limcheon,  however,  that  Pemex  only  had 
definite  commitments  for  enough  steel  to 
drill  120  wells  during  1952'8  first  half.  He 
would  not  buy  steel  from  Europe,  he  told 
tbe  press,  becau&e  Pemex  'does  not  want  to 
pay  black-market  prices. 

And  if  bs  could  get  enough  steel,  be  said, 
he  would  like  to  drill  600  or  more  wells 
this  year.  Pemex  has  111  drilling  rigs,  he 
said,  and  not  one  alts  idle;  they  are  moved 
from  Job  to  job. 

Senator  Bermudez  said  that  Mexico's  oil 
reserves  are  tremendous  and  his  country's 
futuK  is  brilliant.  Tbe  administration  of 
President  Miguel  Aieman  has  given  the  peo- 
ple faith  In  their  ootmtry. 

"Mexico  and  the  United  States  shotUd  set 
an  example  of  how  two  great  countries  can 
get  along  together."  he  said. 

Then,  ending  his  48-minute  address,  h* 
waved  at  his  audience  and  said:  "Adlos  and 
muchas  gradas." 

A  slender  man  with  graying  hair  and  mus- 
tache, suavely  dressed  in  a  blue  suit  and 
gray  shirt.  Senator  Bermudez  spoke  excel- 
lent English.  The  hotel's  baUroom  was  deco- 
rated with  flags  of  tiie  48  States  and  l>ehlnd 


the  speaker's  plstfom  was  a  huge  map  «( 
Mexico. 

Senator  Bermudez  was  Introduced  by  R.  B. 
Anderson,  of  Vernon,  general  manager  of 
tbe  W.  T.  Waggoner  estate,  after  '40  nUnutes 
of  Introductory  speeches.  H.  N.  MaUon. 
Dresaer  president,  saluted  the  Senator  and 
his  aasoclatee  "not  only  for  their  accom- 
plishments but  also  for  their  friendship.** 
E.  O.  Thompson,  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission. caUed  Senator  Bermudez  one  ot 
the  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  age. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
eiqiress  my  high  regard  for  Senator  Ber- 
mudez. and  his  sissociates  In  Pemex  who, 
with  the  help  and  encouragsmeat  of 
President  Aieman.  whom  I  also  greatly 
admire,  have  acccmpUsbed  so  much  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Mexico,  and.  who  have  sought  witti  sin- 
cerity to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friend- 
atiip  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  I  trust  this  friendship  will  con- 
tinue and  grow  stronger  with  each  suc- 
ceeding yciir. 


Sabtkly  at  a  Proit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBI 

Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoad  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared,  dealing  with  th« 
work  of  the  Informational  Media  Guar- 
anty Contract  Service  In  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Agency.  I  may  say  that  that 
agency  has  been  conducting  a  very 
worth-while  service  In  bringing  Ameri- 
can publications,  books,  and  films  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Strangely  enough,  and  happily,  it 
is  a  self-supporting  agency  within  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency.  It  is  a  self- 
supporting  ofDce.  A  small  fee  is  charged 
to  the  various  American  media  of  infor- 
mation which  are  served.  As  an  actual 
fact,  this  little  office  in  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Agency  has  built  up  a  profit  of.. 
$190,000.  It  is  operated  without  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  Hiat  may  be 
one  of  the  reasons  why,  in  the  vast  oper- 
ations of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
this  office  seems  to  be  the  one  selected 
by  the  administration  to  get  the  guillo- 
tine. I  think  it  would  be  highly  unfor- 
tunate if  this  fine  service  to  private 
enterprise,  whereby  publications,  films, 
and  dociunents  in  this  country  are  made 
available  to  the  j>eople  of  foreign  coira- 
tries.  were  to  be  stopped  simply  because 
it  broke  the  rule  and  made  a  profit.  I 
have  prepared  a  brief  statement  on  the 
subject,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  together  with  an  article  entitled 
"Subsidy  at  a  Profit,"  written  by  Peter 
Edson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoso.  as  follows: 

STATSMBWr  ST  Sbmato*  itownt 
A  profit-making  agency  In  the  Oovemmeat 
Is  qvUte  unusual  in  these  day*.     Mr.  Pr«« 
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SdBon.  a  well-known  colxunnlst,  has  written 
about  this  unique  agency — the  Informational 
Media  Ouaranty  Contract  Service  in  the  Mu« 
tual  Security  Agency. 

This  agency  was  created  originally  under 
the  Marshall  plan  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  and  has  been  effective  in 
getting  American  books,  magazines,  and  mo- 
tion pictures  in  many  countries  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  dollars.  It  has  done  its  Job 
by  Imposing  a  small  fee  on  every  transaction 
and  has  built  up  a  profit  of  $190,000,  without 
cost  to  American  taxpayers. 

My  information  is  that  President  Truman 
J0  prepared  to  recommend  this  agency  as  not 
necessary  to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency's 
program. 

Under  the  Mutual  Secxirlty  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent was  directed  by  Congress  to  report  to 
It  by  April  1,  1953,  on  the  functions  and 
agencies  under  the  old  ECA  organization  that 
are  not  necessary  to  the  MSA's  future  opera- 
tions. 

A  draft  of  a  letter  for  the  President  to 
sign  has  been  prepared  by  the  Bureai^.  of 
the  Budget  (Roger  Jones)  and  the  MSA 
(Theodore  Tannenwall)  listing  functions 
and  agencies  that  are  not  necessary. 

The  Informational  media  guaranty  pro- 
gram Is  on  this  list  in  the  draft.  It  has  been 
decided  by  the  Budget  Biu-eau  and  MSA  that 
this  function  should  stay  In  MSA  If  It  U 
retained. 

This  program  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
distribution  of  millions  of  American  books 
and  magazines  and  some  motion  pictures  in 
countries  where  there  are  dollar  shortages 
without  ccst  to  American  taxpayers. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  authorizes 
the  use  of  United  States  Treasiu^  public 
debt  funds  for  the  conversion  of  United 
States  dollars  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  through  the  sale  abroad  of  United 
States  informational  media  at  the  official 
rate  of  exchange. 

A  charge  of  1  percent  is  made  and  as  a 
result  the  program  operates  at  a  profit.  The 
fund,  now  limited  to  •10,000,000  a  ypar, 
merely  converts  to  dollars  those  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  can  be  used  by  our  embassies 
and  other  American  agencies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries that  enter  into  such  contracts. 

This  operation  was  so  satisfactory  to  Con- 
gress that  last  year  Congress  broadened  its 
•cope  of  operation  to  the  Philippines  and 
friendly  far  eastern  countries.  In  view  of 
this,  it  appears  odd  that  such  an  agency  or 
tunctlon  should  be  abolished. 

The  reason  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  is  that  I  believe  this  little  agency 
should  be  continued  not  only  because  It 
operates  at  a  profit  but  because  it  permits 
the  sale  of  millions  of  American  books  and 
^magazines  in  foreign  countries  and  that  It 
Is  a  part  of  our  desire  to  let  citizens  of  those 
countries  know  more  about  the  United 
States. 

StTBsmT  AT  A  Paorrr 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

Any  time  a  Government  program  pays  its 
own  way  and  returns  a  profit  of  $190,000 
to  the  United  States  Treasxuy — brother. 
that's  news.    But  It  has  actually  happened. 

It  has  happened,  of  all  places,  in  what 
used  to  be  the  Marshall  plan  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  now  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency.  They  have  variously  been 
described  by  their  opponents  as  international 
give-away  and  do-good  programs,  financed 
by  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  the  whole 
Marshall  plan  has  paid  off  with  a  profit.  Only 
one  small  part  of  it.  This  particular  part 
bad  to  do  with  dollar  guaranties  on  the  sale 
of  American  magazines  abroad.  It  has  been 
frequently  and  heavily  criticized  as  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  to  certain  favored  Amer- 
ican publishing  firms.  But  the  way  it  has 
worked  out,  to  nearly  everyone's  surprise,  is 
that  it  has  tiu-ned  out  as  a  profitable  enter- 
prise for  the  Marshall  plan.    So  It  Is  now 


being  extended  by  MSA  to  the  Middle  last. 
Asia,  and  Africa  to  combat  the  fiood  of  Com- 
munist-printed propaganda  poured  out  all 
over  the  world. 

The  whole  thing  began  in  a  little  noticed 
section  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  of 
1948.  It  authorized  the  Marshall  plan  ad- 
ministration to  make  contracts  with  Amer- 
ican publishers,  guaranteeing  that  any  for- 
eign money  they  received  from  the  sale  of 
their  magazines,  books,  or  movies  abroad 
could  be  converted  into  United  States  dollars. 
The  Marshall  plan  would  of  course  furnish 
the  dollars. 

Contracts  to  convert  up  to  $12  000.000 
worth  of  foreign  currencies  have  been  signed 
In  the  nearly  4  years  that  the  program  has 
been  working.  Only  $5,000,000  has  been  paid 
out,  however,  as  some  of  the  contracting 
companies  have  found  uses  for  their  earn- 
ings abroad  to  cover  foreign  expenses. 

The  $5,000,000  paid  out  by  the  Treasury  on 
the  guaranties  has  not  been  a  loss  nor  an 
item  of  expense  for  two  reasons.  First  Is 
that  the  foreign  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  magazines  and  books  has  been  turned 
over  to  other  United  States  Oovtrnment 
agencies  operating  abroad — like  the  Army 
and  State  Department — to  cover  their  local 
expenses. 

The  second  point  Is  that  all  publishers 
and  movie  producers  have  been  charged  a 
service  fee  of  1  percent  a  year  on  the  face 
value  of  their  contracts.  Consequently,  this 
world-wide  Information  service  has  never 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  a  cent.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  taken  In  more  than  $190,000 
on  the  deal. 

The  program  is  run  now  by  one  man.  Gil- 
bert Simons,  a  former  Ivy  Lee  public-rela- 
tions expert.  As  a  result  of  the  program, 
some  30,000.000  Europeans  will  this  year  read 
American  magazines  and  more  than  a  million 
and  a  iialf  American  books  will  be  read.  The 
titles  run  all  the  way  from  the  most  attrac- 
tive children's  books  to  highly  technical, 
medical,  engineering,  and  pure  science  works. 
These  books  and  magazines  were  not  given 
away  but  sold. 


JapaBcse  Peace  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  subject 
What  Is  the  Role  of  New  Japan?  was 
discussed  yesterday  on  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  and  Repre- 
sentative WALrtR  JuDD,  of  Minnesota. 
The  moderator  was  Theodore  Granit 
This  program  provided  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation about  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty,  which  is  presently  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  Senate.  In  my  opinion, 
the  discussion  ought  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  to 
all  other  Americans,  as  well.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

AmzricaiI  PoauM  or  thx  An:  What  Is  th» 
RoLX  or  Nxw  Japan? 

Speakers:  Senator  John  Spakkman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Alabama:  Congressman  Waltq 
JuDD.  Republican,  of  Minnesota. 

Moderator:   Theodore  Granlk. 


ANNOuNcn.  Today  the  American  Forum  of 
the  Air  presents  a  discussion  on  the  quea- 
tlon:  "What  Is  the  Role  of  New  Japan?" 
based  on  an  article  in  the  March  Issue  of 
Reader's  Digest,  one  of  America's  leading 
magazines.  Here  with  us  to  discuss  this 
question  are  Senator  John  Spakkuan.  Demo- 
crat, of  Alabama,  and  Congressman  WALxaa 
Judo,  Republican,  of  Minnesota. 

And  now.  here  is  the  founder  and  modera- 
tor of  the  American  Foriim  of  the  Air.  Theo- 
dore Granlk. 

Moderator  Okantx.  Should  we  rearm  Japan 
for  the  fight  against  communism?  How  long 
must  American  tax  dollars  continue  to  bols- 
ter up  her  shaky  economy?  Just  what  la  tba 
role  of  New  Japan  In  the  Far  last?  Thesa 
are  some  of  the  questions  emarflng  from  the 
present  Senate  debate  on  ratification  of  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  An  article  appear- 
ing in  the  cxirrent  Issue  of  the  Raadar's 
Digest,  one  of  America's  leading  tTiin««4THfg^ 
hlghlighu  the  economic  factors  which 
could  turn  Japan  Into  the  arms  of  the  R«d 
elements  In  Asia.  Today,  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air,  in  cooperation  with  tha 
Reader -8  Digest,  disctisses  these  isausa  with 
two  far -eastern  experts  who  took  part  In  tha 
drafting  and  signing  of  the  Japanese  Paaca 
Treaty 

Now,  Senator  SPAaKMAM,  what  aasnranea 
have  we  that  Japan  will  not  go  pro-Com- 
munist? 

Senator  Spabxman.  Well,  Mr.  Granlk.  tha 
action  of  the  Japanese  so  far.  since  the  end 
^  of  the  war.  during  the  occupation,  and  In 
the    formulation    of    the    Japanese    Peace 
Treaty,    and    In    everything    that    has    been 
done  in  connection  with  that,  has  Indicated 
that  they  are  definitely  lined  up  with  tha 
Western  Powers.    I  suppose  we  can  have  no 
definite  assurance  that  any  particular  thing 
will  happen  In  the  future,  but  I  think  that 
It  certainly  lies  within  o\ir  power,  if  we  can 
handle    this   proposition    properly,    to    keep 
Japan  alined  with  the  Western  Powers  and 
keep  her  out  of  the  Communist  orbit. 
Moderator  Gbakix.  Congressman  Jxmo? 
Congressman  Jiroo.  There  can  b«  no  as- 
surance that  Japan  will  not  wind  up  in  Com- 
munist hands.    Your  question  was:  Now  can 
we    be   assured    that   she    will    not   be    pre 
Communist?    You  can  be  sure  of  that.    The 
Japanese  are  overwhelmingly  anti-Commu- 
nist.    They   weren't   taken  In   by  the  Ulk 
about  agrarian  reform  and  the  rest  of  the 
talk    that    befuddled    so    many    Americana. 
Their  original  expansion  of  militarism  was 
to  defeat  Communist  expansion  In  Asia,  and 
one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  the  Kremlin 
was  that  it  diverted  Japan  and  thereby  saved 
Mother  Russia.     The  Japanese  will  not  be- 
come Communists  If  they  are  given  a  chance 
to  live,  but  anybody  wUl  turn  to  something 
that    promises   hope   If   there   Is   no   other 
chance  of  getting  a  way  to  make  a  living. 

Moderator  Qranik.  Do  you  think  the 
treaty  will  give  them  that  chance?  What 
are  the  real  weaknesses  of  that  treaty,  aa 
you  see  it? 

Congressman  Judd.  WeU.  the  first  weak- 
ness of  the  treaty  is  that  the  biggest  and 
most  Important  decision  wasn't  made  before 
China  fell.  That  question  was.  "Which  China 
are  you  going  to  deal  with,  the  friend  of  the 
free  world,  or  the  enemy  of  the  free  world?" 
We  didn't  make  that  decUion.  because 
Britain  had  a  different  view,  and  we  didn't 
want  to  have  a  difference  between  our  major 
allies.  And  so  we  turned  over  the  most  Im- 
portant question  In  Asia  to  the  hands  of 
Japan.  In  my  Judgment  that  was  unfair 
to  Japan,  to  ask  her  to  make  that  decision 
right  In  front  of  the  Communist  guns,  so  to 
speak,  and  with  the  Russians  overhanging 
her.  It  was  dangerous,  also,  to  do  it.  It  wae 
unfair  to  her.  because  It  put  too  great  a 
burden  on  her.  It  was  dangerous  because 
It  put  too  great  responsibility  In  her  hands. 
Moderator  Gianik.  Senator  Spakkman? 
Senator  Sparkman.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
certainly  wish  that  the  China  question  could 
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have  been  settled  before  the  treaty  was 
signed,  but.  Just  ss  a  practical  matter,  it  was 
not  possible.  I  was  in  on  this  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  I  remember  very  well 
when  the  British  note  came  In.  saying  that 
befbre  they  would  participate  In  the  formu- 
lation of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  they 
would  insist  on  two  things:  first,  that  Com- 
munist China  be  invited  to  participate,  and 
second,  that  Formosa  would  be  turned  over 
to  Communist  China. 

We  immediately  answered  that  note  to 
the  effect  that  under  no  oondltlona  would 
we  enter  Into  the  formulation  of  a  peace 
treaty  on  these  two  conditions.  And  for  a 
considerable  time,  we  had  a  virtual  stale- 
mate. We  knew  that  we  could  not  work  out 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan,  with  England, 
the  greatest  power  In  the  Far  Bast,  aside 
from  the  Asian  powers,  the  greatest  non- 
Asian  power  In  the  Far  East  prior  to  the  war, 
and  with  her  Commonwealth  countries,  ob- 
jecting to  it.  We  knew  we  couldnt  get  a 
peace  unless  they  came  into  It.  80  it  was 
Anally  decided  as  It  was.  due  to  the  urgency 
or  an  early  peace  with  Japan.  May  I  J\ist 
add  one  thing  further?  I  wish  that  question 
oould  have  been  decided  before  the  treaty 
was  signed. 

Moderator  Oaaimc.  Ton  are  chairman  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Bubco.nmlttee  of  the  For- 
eign Relatkms  Committee,  are  you  not? 

Senator  SPsawMsw.  That  is  correct.  But  I 
think  It  U  working  out  aU  right.  There  Is  a 
treaty  of  peace  being  negotuted  right  now 
between  Japan  and  Nationalist  China,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  even  though  It  might 
have  been  preferable  to  have  the  question 
settled  before.  I  think  It  U  working  out  all 
nglM  aftv  alL 

Cooffvaman  Jwm.  1  hope  eo.  And  I 
think  It  can  work  all  right  If  the  United 
States  Government  wlU  stay  put.  But  our 
own  record  of  vacillation  on  many  subjects 
Is  such  that  one  cannot  put  too  great  ooo- 
fldence  In  It. 

This  Is  the  dilemma  of  the  Japaneae.  They 
now  have  their  independence.  If  they  don't 
make  peace  and  start  trade  with  Communist 
China,  they  bring  down  upon  themselves 
political  and  economic.  If  not  miUtary,  strxig- 
gle.  At  Yalta.  Sakhalin  Island,  and  tlie 
KwUes  Islands,  north  of  Japan,  came  Into  It; 
and  you  can  almost  look  across  from  them  to 
the  northern  Island  of  Japan.  Hokkaido. 
There  are  Roseiaa  paratroop  divlaiocks  right 
there  now. 

Tou  have  a  combination  now  of  the  carrot 
and  the  stick,  and  you  will  see,  once  the 
treaty  U  signed  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  greatest  international 
courtship  you  ever  saw.  It  began  on  January 
1,  when  Stalin  sent  his  greetings  to  the  Em- 
peror, courting  Japan,  saying  all  their  prob- 
lems can  be  solved,  saying,  "America  isn't 
going  to  let  ber  goods  go  to  you.  We  have 
the  markeU  you  need.  Come  along  with  us." 
At  the  same  time  the  stick  says,  "If  you  dont, 
we  will  shut  off  the  trade  you  have  to  have, 
and  ultimately  you  wlU  be  made  a  sateUlta 
of  the  United  States,  and  when  It  can  no 
longer  subsidize  you,  when  Its  taxpayers 
wont  stand  for  It,  down  you  go." 

Moderator  OaaNXK.  Talking  about  tha 
treaty,  one  of  your  coUeagtiea.  Senator 
Spaakman.  Introduced  an  Interpretative  reso- 
luUon  in  the  ratification.  I  see  Senator 
Watkins  is  in  the  audience.  I  wonder  If  I 
could  ask  him  to  explain  it. 

Senator  Watkins.  I  may  say  that  the  pur- 
pose was  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  and 
certain  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Yalta 
agreement  was  not  approved  by  this  treaty. 
There  had  been  a  section  In  the  treaty,  the 
first  draft,  which  In  effect  and  In  express 
language  ceded  to  Russia  Sakhalin,  the 
KurUes  Islands,  and  other  territories  that 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Japan.  And  this 
Interpretive  resolution,  which  I  urged  and 
finally  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunittee,  was  to  the  effect  that  we  did 
not,  In  drafting  this  treaty,  or  in  accepting 


this  treaty,  in  anyway  approve  of  that  Yalta 
deal.  In  fact,  it  was  a  complete  repudiation 
of  It  as  far  as  Japcm  was  concerned.  I  am 
happy  to  say  It  was  accepted  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  Is  now  a  part  of  the 
treaty. 

Moderator  Obanix.  Will  you  stay  there  Just 
a  moment.  Senator?  Did  you  want  to  add 
something? 

Senator  Watxin8.  I  am  sorry.  I  made  a 
mistake.  As  a  part  of  the  reeolutlon  of  rati- 
fication; not  in  my  language,  but  in  sub- 
stance the  same  thing.  I  am  very  happy 
the  conunittee  put  It  In. 

Moderator  Osanik.  Do  you  want  to  com- 
ment on  that.  Senator  Spabkman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee? 

Senator  Spaskman.  Only  to  this  extent. 
I  want  to  differ  with  Just  one  thing  the 
Senator  said.  I  saw  every  draft  of  the  treaty 
that  was  proposed.  I  saw  It  when  it  waa 
not  more  than  six  pages  long,  and  I  saw  It 
grow  and  grow  and  grow,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  correct  to 
say  that  In  any  single  draft  was  the  Yalta 
agreement  confirmed  with  reference  to  the 
KurUes  or  Sakhalin  or  In  any  other  respect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  very  first, 
it  was  so  worded  that  we  did  not  concede 
anything  to  Russia  under  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  treaty  was 
btiilt  on  the  Potsdam  surrender  agreement 
rather  than  on  the  Yalta  agreement. 

Moderator  OaANix.  Senator  Watkins,  did 
you  want  to  comment? 

Senator  WAnawa.  I  wanted  to  say  that  I 
think  it  was  in  the  March  draft  that  the 
language  was  in  there.  It  dldnt  mention 
ttxe  Yalta  agreement,  but  in  the  language 
largely  of  the  Yalta  agreement.  It  ceded  to 
Russia  those  Islands,  Sakhalin,  the  Kurlles, 
and  others  that  were  mentioned  in  the  Yalta 
agreement. 

Congressman  Jttdd.  It  mentioned  Russian 
ownership  or  sovereignty  over  the  Kurllea 
Islands? 

Senator  Watkins.  Iliat  is  right,  and  It  was 
almost  In  the  language  of  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment. I  compared  the  two,  and  I  have  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dulles,  the  man  who  nego- 
tiated the  agreement,  saying  it  was  in  the 
March  draft.  But  they  took  it  out.  Some 
Of  us  began  to  kick,  and  they  took  it  out. 

Moderator  OaANiK.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Watkins. 

Do  you  want  to  comment  fmrther.  Sen- 
ator Spauucan? 

Senator  Spaxxman.  I  will  say  this.  Iv  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  Intention  at  any  time 
that  Russia's  rights  to  these  Islands  would 
be  recognized.  We  discussed  it  from  the 
beginning.  If  the  language  was  faulty,  it 
certainly  was  corrected  upon  snybody's  call- 
ing attention  to  It.  And  when  the  matter 
was  brought  up  In  the  committee,  while  we 
think  the  treaty  within  itself  clearly  shows 
this  reservation,  we  had  no  hesitancy  In 
adopting  unanimously  the  specific  language 
that  spelled  It  out  without  any  doubt  as  to 
what  we  Intended  within  the  framework  of 
the  treaty  Itself. 

Congressman  Judd.  That  Is  definitely  a 
good  forward  step. 

In  fact.  I  am  kind  of  glad  that  the  ques- 
tion was  raised,  ao  that  the  change  In  the 
language  makes  perfectly  clear  and  draws 
the  world's  attention,  including  the  Soviet 
Union's  attention,  to  our  refusal  to  ratify 
that  iniquitous  document. 

Senator  Spabkman.  May  I  say  I  was  glad  It 
was  raised,  too;  as  I  am  that  other  qu3sUons 
were  raided;  and  the  very  fact  that  it  was 
ratified  In  the  language  of  the  committee 
indicates  that  It  was  put  in  the  way  we 
wanted  to  put  It. 

Moderator  Gianik.  Congressman  Jxn»,  you 
have  been  a  medical  missionary  In  the  Far 
East.  What  change  in  United  States  eco- 
nomic policy  in  that  area  appears  to  you  to 
be  most  needed? 

Congressman  Judd.  Tht  United  States  haa 
to  start  acting  like  the  creditor  Nation  it  is 


In  the  world.  And  that  means  that  thosa 
countries  which  cannot  get  along  without 
certain  things  that  have  to  be  bought  in 
dollar  areas  have  got  to  be  treated  in  one  or 
the  other  of  three  ways  by  the  United  Statea. 
Either  we  have  to  ImpcHrt  their  goods,  so  that 
they  can  earn  dollars,  or  we  have  to  export 
capital  and  Invest  in  their  countries  the  way 
the  British  helped  build  up  our  railroads  and 
the  Argentine's  Indiistrles,  and  so  forth,  or 
we  have  to  subsidize  them. 

Now,  we  have  been  subeidizing  them  some- 
where between  a  half-billion  and  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  And  the  Japanese  are  indus- 
trious people.  If  Asia  Is  free,  so  that  Japan 
can  trade  with  them  on  a  mutually  beneficial 
basis,  we  don't  need  to  help  the  Japanese  one 
single  bit.  But  if  Asia  Is  under  the  Commu- 
nist regime,  if  Asia  Is  behind  the  curtain,  all 
it  lias  to  do  Is  to  sit  there  and  refuse  to  trade 
with  Japan  and  compel  xis  either  to  support  v. 
Japan  Indefinitely  or  Japan  In  desperation 
will  be  oompeUed  to  ask  to  be  Invited  to  be 
admitted  behind  the  Iron  ctutaln. 

Moderator  GaANiK.  Senator  Spaskiian,  do 
you  want  to  comment  on  thati 

Senator  Spabkman.  No;  I  rather  agree  with 
what  Congressman  Jxnn  has  said.  I  think 
we  have  a  real  problem  on  our  hands,  and 
there  Is  no  need  of  our  trying  to  play  it 
down.  JfMXi  has  the  greatest  density  of 
tirban  population  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  It  Is  the  fifth  most  pc^ulous  coxm- 
try  In  the  world. 

Moderator  Osanik.  Should  we  attempt  to 
Import  large  quantities  of  Japanese  goods 
despite  competition  with  American  Indus- 
try? That  is  a  tough  one  for  you,  John,  aa 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  has  to  deal 
with  that. 

Senator  Spaskmaw.  No;  I  dont  think  it  la 
tough.  I  think  It  Is  one  we  have  to  accept 
realistically.  Some  of  our  hast  eoonomlo 
minds  have  said  that  eventually  Ji^san  was 
going  to  have  to  sell  to  the  United  States 
$500,000,000  worth  of  goods  a  year  in  order 
to  exist.  And  I  think  that  Is  certainly  true. 
That  sotmds  like  a  lot,  but  it  is  only  on»- 
slxth  of  1  percent 

Moderator  Gsanik.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  for  you  Senators  that  la  a  small  siun? 

Senator  Spabkman.  Well,  it  is  a  whole  lot. 
In  my  vocabtilary. 

Moderator  Gbanik.  Congressman  Jttdd. 

Congressman  Jtjdo.  But  when  you  break 
it  down.  It  Is  disaster  to  certain  Industries. 

Senator  Spabkman.  It  would  be  If  It  were 
left  to  run  free.  But  my  thought  Is  this, 
that  we  can  negotiate  agreementa  whereby 
that  can  be  handled. 

Congressman  Judd.  I  am  in  favor  of  allow* 
ing  Japan  to  earn  the  m»T<iiiiim  anunint 
she  can  in  America's  markets.  In  the  long 
run,  it  will  save  us.  In  my  judgment,  to 
allow  her  to  earn  her  way,  pay  her  way, 
over  what  it  will  cost  us  to  subsidize  her. 
becaiMe  we  dont  let  ber  dare  go  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  iat  our  seciurlty  reasons. 

Moderator  Gbanik.  If  we  cut  her  free  from 
the  American  economy,  can  she  survive? 

Congressman  Juiw.  No;  not  If  she  Is  cut 
looBd,  until  there  la  a  chance  to  build  up  her 
economy  with  the  continent.  And  this  Is 
the  crux  of  it.  If  the  continent  Is  ctui- 
trolled  by  the  Reds,  they  know  they  have 
Japan  by  the  throat.  And  Japan,  If  she  Isn't 
supported  by  us,  knows  she  has  to  trade  with 
them  on  their  terms.  They  want  Japan's 
workshop.  They  have  the  raw  materials. 
Japan  Is  the  third  best  workshop  In  the 
world.  If  they  get  that,  with  their  manpower 
and  raw  materials,  then,  believe  me,  the 
United  States  is  in  for  trouble  that  will  cost 
tis  so  much  more  than  any  of  these  other 
posslbUltles  that  we  are  to  look  to  them  in 
a  hard-headed  way. 

Senator  Spabxman.  I  agree  with  evoT* 
thing  he  says.    I  think  It  Is  trtie. 

Moderator  Obanxk.  In  a  moment,  ere  will 
turn  to  o\ir  audience  for  questions  on  to- 
day's topic.  What  Is  the  Role  of  New  Japaat 
But,  first,  here  Is  an  Important 
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Annotjnczs.  Last  week  on  this  program  we 
looked  up  two  words  In  the  dictionary.  Tboee 
words  were  communism  and  socialism.  Did 
you  look  them  up  in  your  own  dictionary? 
Were  you  svirprlsed  to  discover  that  both 
communism  and  socialism  have  the  same  ob- 
jectives, that  both  of  them  depend  upon 
common  ownership — common  ownership 
means  loss  of  individual  rights  and  freedom? 
We  will  grant  that  communism  and  social- 
ism may  employ  different  means  of  gaining 
their  objectives.  Communism  is  violent, 
brutal,  ruthless.  Socialism,  on  the  other 
hand,  works  quietly,  stealing  your  freedom 
a  little  at  a  time.  Don't  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  socialism  can  protect  you 
against  communism. 

If  it  fits  their  purpose,  the  Communlsta 
encourage  Socialist  change.  They  know  that 
the  more  freedom  you  lose,  the  sooner  com- 
munism can  take  over. 

Remember  this.  When  you  reject  any 
*^m"  that  calls  for  regimentation  of  Amer- 
ican people,  when  you  let  yoiu-  elected  rep- 
resentatives know  you're  against  any  scheme 
that  robs  you  of  your  Individual  freedom, 
you're  doing  your  part  to  eliminate  the 
Communist  threat  to  America. 

Moderator  Granix.  Now  let's  see  what 
questions  o\ir  audience  has  about  today's 
topic.  May  we  have  the  first  question,  please? 
Question.  My  name  is  R.  J.  Welser.  I  am 
In  charge  of  an  iron  and  steel  expansion 
program  for  the  National  Production  Au- 
thority. I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Spaxk- 
Ican: 

How  can  America  retain  Japan's  best 
economic  good  will,  with  vital  metallurgical 
c»e  and  materials  historically  used  by  Japan 
In  nearby  China  and  Manchiu*la? 

Senator  Sparkman.  Well,  you  use  the  term 
•Tilstorlcally  used."  That  Is  a  correct  state- 
ment If  you  do  not  go  back  too  far.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Japan  has  not  always  been 
BO  fully  dependent  upon  Manchuria  for  her 
raw  resources.  That  market  was  more  or 
leas  artificially  created,  because  Japan  en- 
visaged the  day  when  she  might  be  cut  off 
from  the  Islands  of  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
aa  was  actually  done  during  World  War  n. 
We  must  see  that  Japan  gets  her  raw  re- 
Bources.  She  doesnt  have  them.  She  has 
got  to  get  coal.  She  has  got  to  get  iron  ore. 
And  she  has  to  get  other  raw  materials. 
Now,  we  either  must  provide  for  some  limited 
trade  with  Manchiirla,  or  else  we  have  got  to 
see  that  these  resources  are  developed  In 
the  Philippines  and  down  in  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  are  made  available  to  Japan, 
or  else  they  have  got  to  move  from  this 
country.  In  other  words,  we  must  take 
whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  make  certain 
that  Japan's  economy  Is  soundly  sustained. 
Moderator  Gbanik.  Congressman  Jttdd? 
Congressman  Judd.  That  Is  all  right,  if 
Asia  Is  free.  If  Asia  la  free,  Japan  wont 
have  any  problem.  If  Asia  Is  not  free,  Japan 
bas  Insuperable  problems. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Now,  I  will  just  say, 
"Of  course,  that  Is  correct— If."  But  we 
know  Asia  is  not  free  now.  So  I  think  we 
have  got  to  go  beyond  that,  WALxni, 
Congressman  Judo.  That  Is  right. 
Cenator  Sparkman.  And  we  have  got  to  go 
to  dlocusclng  the  alternativea. 

Congressman  Jxjdd.  But  I  want  to  drive 
home  this  point,  that  any  operation  we  do 
with  Japan  is  a  holding  operation,  while  our 
big  objective  must  be  to  find  means  to  en- 
able the  people  of  Asia  who  have  been  en- 
slaved to  liberate  themselves,  and  until  we 
do  that,  we  are  not  going  to  succeed,  and 
the  Japanese  understand  that.  I  think,  prob- 
ably more  clearly  than  we  do. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  agree  with  you  com- 
pletely, and  I  want  to  commend  to  everybody 
the  reading  of  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  John 
Voeter  Dulles  in  presenting  the  Japanese 
Feaoe  Treaty  to  our  committee.  It  was 
really  an  answer  to  a  question  that  I  directed 
to  him  along  that  same  line. 


Moderator  Granik.  I  see  another  one  of 
your  colleaguee  in  the  audience,  Senator 
Harrt  Cain,  of  Washington  State. 

Do  you  have  a  question,  perhaps.  Senator? 
Senator  Cain.  I  think  that  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
to  have  stated  In  no  uncertain  fashion  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
unanimously  repudiated  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment by  making  very  certain  in  language 
that  no  Japanese  territory  was  legitimately 
ceded  at  Yalta  to  the  Russian  Government. 
Did  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
correctly? 

Senator   Sparkman.  That   is   correct,   and 
ft  is  a  part  of  the  resolution  that  is  pending 
before  us.    And  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Moderator  Granik.  Did  you  want  to  com- 
ment further,  Harry? 

Senator  Cain.  No.  I  Just  want  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  to  be  fully  aware  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  Just  said. 

Moderator  Granik.  I  understand  the  au- 
thor of  the  Reader's  Digest  article.  David 
Cohn,  is  in  the  audience.  Is  he  here?  I  saw 
him  Just  a  few  minutes  before. 

Would  you  care  to  come  forward.  Mr. 
Cohn? 

Perhaps  you  might  have  a  question,  after 
hearing  these  distinguished  speakers. 
I  am  very  happy  to  present  the  author. 
You  must  be  full  of  questions,  right  now. 
Go  ahead.  Mr.  Author. 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  seems  to  me.  If  I  may  say  so. 
that  the  whole  conversation  has  been  in 
terms  of  condescension  toward  Japan.  In 
other  words,  the  mere  notion  that  the  Japa- 
nese desperately  need  us  and  It  would  be  an 
act  of  grace  on  our  part  If  we  should  permit 
them  to  trade  with  us. 

Actually,  of  course,  we  have  not  thought 
at  all  about  the  American  consumer,  who  U 
subsidizing  Industry,  when  we  don't  permit 
competition,  nor  have  we  thought  about  the 
time  when  we  ourselves  may  desperately  need 
foreign  trade.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  If  we 
aren't  having  a  lot  of  this  discussion  In 
terms  of  utter  condescension  toward  the 
Japanese  and  other  people  who  need  to  trade 
with  Americans  as  we  need  to  trade  with 
them. 

Congressman  Jxjdd.  I  don't  think  it  Is  con- 
descension. I  think  I  said  clearly  that  otir 
major  concern  here  is  not  phUanthropy  or 
benevolence:  It  Is  a  matter  of  hard-headed 
■ecurlty  considerations,  for  the  United  States. 

This  Is  one  factor  on  this  matter  of  trade 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  brought  out.  Dur- 
ing the  thirties,  when  we  were  working  on 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  it  was  as- 
sumed by  many  people  that  we  were  to  have 
a  world  of  peace.  And  for  example.  It  was 
thought  that  the  woolen  Indxistry  In  the 
United  States  was  uneconomical.  Sheep 
could  be  grown,  and  we  could  buy  wool  from 
Australia  and  various  other  areas  more 
cheaply,  and  the  consimier  could  have  the 
benefit  In  this  country — more  cheaply  than 
wool  could  be  grown  out  In  your  State,  Sen- 
ator Cain,  and  various  other  places.  So  the 
United  States  Government  practically  de- 
stroyed the  woolen  Industry  In  order  to  allow 
other  countries  to  earn  dollars  by  selling 
tis  wool. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  a  world  that 
Is  not  at  peace.  And  all  of  a  sudden.  Korea 
breaks  out.  And  certain  countries  have  to 
have  wool,  that  they  can't  grow.  Prance  and 
England  cant  grow  wool.  They  can't  get 
It  from  u».  They  have  to  get  It  at  Australia. 
Australia  ia  one  of  the  Dominions  and  loves 
the  mother  country,  but  she  doesn't  do  what 
the  United  States  does,  sell  it  or  give  them 
dollars  with  which  they  can  buy  Australian 
wool.  So  the  price  of  wool  goes  up  two  or 
three  times.  And  England  has  to  go  back 
on  the  Marshall  plan,  because  of  the  In- 
crease In  prices  of  raw  materials. 

Now.  you  see.  imless  ycu  have  a  world  of 
security,  this  whole  philosophy  of  getting 
essential  raw  materials  from  abroad  Is  un- 
tenable, because  if  you  are  shut  off  from 


those  sourcee  and  you  get  Into  a  war  ittua- 
tion,  our  own  sxurlval  ia  in  danger. 

I  am  as  much  In  favor  of  free  trade  aa 
Is  possible.  I  have  worked  toward  It.  But 
I  recognize  that  until  we  have  security  we 
aren't  going  to  be  able  to  do  It.  Because 
we  shut  ourselves  off  from  raw  materials  that 
we  have  got  to  be  able  to  produce  ourselves 
in  a  world  where  it  la  the  tungle  that  pre- 
vails. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Well,  I  want  to  say  this 
to  my  friend,  Mr.  Cohn.  I  don't  feel  that 
this  argument  is  based  upon  condescension 
to  the  Japanese  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  thought  we  started  right  off  by  saying  that 
we  need  Japan.  And  that  is  the  premise  of 
the  whole  argument,  as  I  understand  It.  We 
want  Japan.  We  feel  that  Japan  must  be 
alined  with  the  free  world.  And  in  order  to 
do  that,  she  must  be  able  to  sustain  her 
economy.  It  is  a  hard  Job.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  hard  Job.  And,  as  Walter  Judo  said  in 
the  beginning,  we  are  either  going  to  have 
to  help  her  work  out  her  problem  or  the 
American  taxpayer  Is  going  to  be  called  upon 
for  subsidy. 

Congressman  Judo.  Or  we  loee  her. 
Senator  Sparkman.  Or  we  lose  her  to  ths 
Communist  orbit. 

Congressman  Jnoo.  And  that  really  will  tip 
the  scale  of  power  In  the  Pacific. 
Senator  Sparkman.  I  agree  with  you. 
Moderator  Granoc.  We  will  take  a  question 
from  the  audience.    All  right,  sir. 

Question:  I  am  a  student  here  in  Wash- 
ington, Representative  Jcdo.  To  what  areas 
of  the  world  in  yoxir  opinion  could  we  safe- 
ly encourage  the  migration  of  Japan's  sur- 
plus population? 

Congressman  Jnoo.  Well,  that  is  a  tough 
problem.  And  you  put  your  finger  on  one 
of  the  dlfflculties  that  we  face,  one  that  I 
have  been  working  at.  as  you  perhaps  know, 
all  these  years. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  I  gave  up  my  pro- 
fession as  a  physician  and  went  Into  Con- 
gress U  that  I  am  convinced  that  no  matter 
what  economic  measxireo  you  follow  out  In 
the  Par  Bast  you  will  not  have  the  abiding 
confidence  and  friendship  of  the  Par  East 
imtil  we  remove  from  our  Immigration  laws 
those  clauses  which  brand  the  Japanese  aa 
Inferior  human  beings.  I  have  worked  at 
that  for  9  years.  The  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives has  passed  it  twice.  We  havent  been 
able  to  get  anybody  to  carry  the  torch  oa  It 
In  the  Senate.  I  hope  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator Sparkman,  will  carry  It  from  now  on. 

Now.  while  that  wouldn't  take  care  of 
Japan's  surplus  population.  It  removes  a 
stigma,  an  Insult,  which,  of  necessity,  makes 
any  self-respecting  Japanese  resentful  to- 
ward the  race-proud  America. 

Moderator  Granik.  Are  you  foliig  to  carry 
the  torch  for  It,  as  the  CongrHHOan  sug- 
gested. Senator? 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  want  to  say  I  am  very 
strongly  In  favor  of  that.  However,  John, 
that  happens  to  be  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  our  committee  has  nothing  to  do 
with  It. 

Moderator  Granik.  It  Is  time  for  sum- 
maries. Congressman  Jthn),  your  summary, 
please. 

Congressman  Judo.  I  will  just  have  to  say 
over  again  what  I  have  said.  Mr.  Granik. 
If  we  find  means  of  helping  the  people  who 
have  been  enslaved,  non-Russian  people  who 
have  been  enslaved  by  the  Kremlin  In  Asia, 
helping  them  get  out  from  under  that  by 
their  own  effort;  not  we  freeing  them  from 
the  outside — we  can't — but  helping  the 
Chinese  on  Formoea,  for  example,  so  that 
they  can  help  the  guerrillas  overthrow  this 
tyranny.  The  Chinese  people,  being  poor 
people,  need  cheap  articles.  The  Japanese 
make  cheap  articles.  Japan  needs  China's 
raw  materials.  China  needs  Japan's  manu- 
factured products.  Their  economies  comple- 
ment each  other.  There  isn't  a  single  thing 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  one  of  the  finest 
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Industrial  complexes  In  the  world.  But 
everything  depends  on  whether  the  United 
States  will,  instead  of  accepting  defeatism 
and  negativism  with  respect  to  Asia,  find 
ways  of  helping  these  people  Imaginatively 
and  constructively  to  find  their  own  way, 
their  own  government  of  their  own  choice. 
And  then  we  will  have  peace  and  freedom 
and  prosperity  In  the  area. 

Moderator  Granik.  Senator  Sparkman, 
your  summary,  please? 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  think  I  would  sim- 
ply be  repeating  the  things  I  have  said  In 
this  program  already.  Plrst  of  all,  we  ought 
to  remember  this:  that  Japan  Is  sitting  there, 
with  85.000.000  people.  In  round  numbers. 
In  an  area  smaller  than  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated countries  In  the  world.  They  are  al- 
ready cultivating  practically  every  inch  of 
the  available  soil  In  an  effort  to  feed  their 
people  to  make  a  living.  They  constitute 
one  of  the  most  Industrious  peoples  In  all 
the  world.  They  are  capable  of  doing  things. 
We  certainly  need  them  on  our  side  in  this 
fight  for  a  free  world.  And  we  are  obligated 
to  them  to  help  them  sustain  their  economy. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  hard,  hard  Job.  We  might 
as  well  accept  that  as  a  reality  and  then 
buckle  down  and  do  our  best  to  help  them 
work  It  out. 

Moderator  Qranix.  Thank  you.  very  much, 
gentlemen. 

You  have  been  listening  to  a  discussion  of 
the  question.  What  Is  the  role  of  new  Japan? 

Our  speakers  have  been  Senator  John 
Sparkman.  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  and  Con- 
gressman Waltsr  Jttdd.  Republican,  of  Mln. 
ne»ota. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 


Frecdoa  Uacamed  Breeds  Clikot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  ARKANRAS 

IN  TBS  8KNATK  OP  TBI  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  very 
thouRht-provoking  editorial  entitled 
"Preedom  Unearned  Breeds  Chaos,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  of 
March  14.  1952. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsccrd. 
as  follows: 

Frseoom  Unxarnrd  Bi 


Chaos 

Tlie  fine  talk  we've  heard  about  it  being 
our  national  duty  to  aid  the  freedom  of  l>ack- 
V7ard  peoples  is  wearing  ptttty  thin  under 
the  erosion  of  some  very  doubtful  results. 

Too  often,  freedom  has  only  opened  a  door 
to  factional  strife,  political  opportunists,  un- 
stable governments,  corruption,  and  "strong 
men**  taking  over  as  dictators. 

We've  seen  much  of  this  turmoil  In  the 
new  postwar  governments  In  Asia.  A  potent 
CMise  since  the  war  has  been,  of  course,  the 
Inroading  treacheries  of  communism,  dili- 
gently fostered  by  Russia. 

But  there  were  unhappy  examples  In 
earlier  years,  before  the  Reds  became  an  ex- 
pert world- wide  wrecking  crew.  We  have 
one  right  at  our  southeastern  door.  In  Cuba. 
the  Island  we  freed  from  four  centuries  of 
Spanish  misrule  by  our  1898  war  with  Spain, 
and  set  up  as  a  republic  in  1003. 

Cuba  Is  sgain  In  the  headlines,  with  a 
former  strong  man.  Pulgenclo  Batista, 
making  himself  dictator  by  an  army  revolt. 
Bis  excuse  Is  ^bat  he  had  news  of  a  phony 
revolution  to  be  staged  by  the  political  op- 
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position,  and  he  stopped  It  with  drastic 
methods  of  his  own. 

That  may  or  may  not  b«  true.  Any  excuse 
will  serve  for  a  violent  grab  of  power  In 
countries  where  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment are  not  firmly  grasped  and  upheld 
by  the  people. 

W^  have  here  an  Illustration  of  the  soimd- 
nass  of  these  words  written  years  ago  by  an 
American  thinker: 

"Liberty  caanot  be  brought  down  to  a 
people;  a  people  must  raise  themselves  up 
to  liberty.  It  is  a  blessing  that  mxist  be 
earned  before  it  can  be  enjoyed." 

Cuba's  troubles  began  with  Its  first  days 
as  a  republic.  Its  politics  has  been  marked 
by  wholesale  election  frauds,  corruption, 
assassinations,  and  revolts.  We've  sent  ad- 
visers and  mediators  there,  and  once  or 
twice  have  actively  Intervened  to  restore 
order. 

The  United  States  can  do  the  pioet  effec- 
tive work  for  freedom  by  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample of  it  at  home.  Now  and  then,  we  may 
be  able  to  give  useful  aid  to  newborn  free- 
dom elsewhere.  At  times,  we  may  have  to 
Intervene  against  Russian  aggression  to  have 
a  decent  world. 

But  we  canrot  create  freedom  where  there 
U  no  real  will  or  capacity  for  It.  We  will 
only  add  to  the  chaos  on  which  communism 
thrives. 


Newbold  Morris  Strikes  Oat,  Swiaging 

EXTENSTbN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THX  SENA'TS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  some- 
what typical  of  editorials  which  have 
been  sent  to  me  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  following  the  ill-tempered 
outburst  of  Mr.  Newbold  Morris  the 
other  day,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Newbold 
Morris  Strikes  Out,  Swinging,"  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Daily 
Plainsman,  one  of  the  important  daily 
newspapers  of  South  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Nkwbolo  Morris  Stsikes  Out,  Swingino 

It  is  obvious  that  Newbold  Morris,  New 
York  blue-blood,  nominal  Republican  picked 
by  President  Truman  to  conduct  the  Presi- 
dent's often -promised  but  long-delayed  in- 
vestigation of  crime  and  corruption  In  Gov- 
ernment, is  not  ths  man  who  is  qualified  to 
do  the  Job. 

Why  not? 

Because  he  proved  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Investigating  committee  chair- 
manned  by  Senator  Hoet,  Democrat,  North 
Carolina,  that  he  doesn't  recognize  wrong- 
doing when  be  sees  It.  If  he  doesn't  rec- 
ognize it,  he  cant  disclose  the  wrongdoers. 

It  has  b^n  proved  and  recorded  (and  ad- 
mitted by  Morris)  that  he  was  president  of 
the  China  International  Foundation,  which 
controUed  the  United  Tanker  Corp.  In  fact, 
that  Is  aU  the  China  International  Founda- 
tion did.  It  was  a  holding  company  and  Its 
entire  Income  came  from  the  United  Tanker 
Corp.  The  United  Tanker  Corp.  had  at  least 
six  tankers  carry  oU  to  Red  China  and  So- 
viet Russia  less  than  a  month  before  the 
Korean  war  started.  Morris  luiew  about 
those  trips.  Morris  also  made  a  $30,000  legal 
fee  out  of  arranging  tanker  purchases. 


While  he  was  on  the  witness  stand  before 
the  Senate  committee.  Morris  lost  his  temper 
when  Senators  Nixon  and  McCartkt  and 
Mttnot  and  McClsixan  let  him  know  that 
they  thought  such  traffic  with  the  Commu- 
nists was  unpatriotic  and  resulted  in  the 
United  States  furnishing  the  Reds  stuff  to 
use  against  United  States  troops  later  in 
Korea.  He  fumed  at  their  accusations.  The 
lengthy  news  accounts  and  wire  recordings 
told  the  story  clearly  and  revealed  much 
about  Morris  as  a  man. 

It  was  significant  that  ha  did  not  take  the 
opportunity  offered  him  to  state  that  If  he 
had  known  In  advance  about  the  tanker 
trips  he  would  have  stopped  them.  He  did 
not  take  the  chance  that  he  had  as  a  witness 
to  declare  that  he  was  against  profiteering 
by  selling  supplies  to  the  Communists.  His 
reaction  was  to  point  out  that  it  was  "legal" 
and  not  against  any  orders  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  Defense  Department.  Which 
was  true.  Tet  the  Senators  pointed  ou*  that 
other  tanker  firms  refused  such  business. 

Morris  seemed  clearly  to  be  a  naive  sllk- 
stocking  blue  blood,  Harvard  graduate  who 
found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  any  of 
his  actions  would  be  criticized.  He  appar- 
ently simply  could  not  connect  the  tanker 
traffic  with  a  matter  of  bad  ethics.  He  was 
well-connected:  came  of  good  famUy-  had 
liberal  affiliations;  his  friends  were  all  nice 
people  with  good  bank  accounts  and  seats 
on  the  exchange  and  long  exF>erlenced  in  In- 
ternational trade  such  as  the  oil  tankers. 
How  could  he  be  accused  of  doing  anything 
wrong? 

He  seemed  clearly  to  be  unable  to  recog- 
nize that  trafficking  with  Communists  was 
a  crime  against  the  public  and  Nation  which 
Is  menaced  by  communism,  chlefiy  because 
it  wasn't  labeled  as  such.    "It  was  legal." 

That  Is  precisely  the  disease  which  afflicts 
Washington,  an  attitude  of  shady  legality,  of 
disregard  for  public  ethics.  Morris  has  the 
disease  and  is  hardly  the  doctor  to  dlagnosa 
It  in  the  Truman  administration. 


The  SL  LAwrencc  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Kir.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recobd  an  editorial  en- 
titled "We  Change,  and  Why."  relating 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  published  in 
the  Indianapolis  News  of  January  30. 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Wr  Change,  and  Wht 

The  Indianapolis  News,  along  with  a  large 
segment  of  the  public,  for  some  years  has 
.questioned  the  need  or  desirability  of  a  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  Two  developments  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  however,  make  It 
advisable  to  reexamine  this  position. 

1.  The  depletion  of  the  high-grade  Iron 
ore  reserves  of  the  Mesabi  Range  near  Lake 
Superior  will  malce  the  steel  industry  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  Labrador  and  Vene- 
Euelan  ore.  It  wUl  be  curtains  for  northern 
Indiana's  steel  Industry  within  a  decade  or 
so  tinless  It  has  access  to  these  new  sources 
through  cheap  water  transportstkm. 

a.  As  President  Truman  pointed  oat  In  hia 
message  urging  Joint  United  StaSae  pasUei- 
patlon  with  Canada  In  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect. Canada  has  voted  to  go  ahaad  wttb  Vim 
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iw»y.  regardless  of  what  this  country  does. 
The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  United 
States,  which  will  be  the  major  user  of  the 
waterway,  shall  have  a  yolce  In  the  control 
and  operation  of  a  development  that  la  vital 
to  our  security  and  economic  progress. 

The  question  of  cost  la  answered^  by  the 
fact  that  the  project  ts  designed  to  be  self- 
liquidating  through  the  collection  of  toUs. 
If  Canada  builds  It  alone,  American  Indus- 
tries will  pay  the  bulk  of  the  tolls,  and 
Canada  alone  will  benefit.  There  Is,  of 
course,  a  power  Issue  Involved  and  there  Is 
reason  to  suspect  that  some  advocates  of  the 
seaway  hope  to  use  It  as  a  step  toward  the 
nationalization  of  electric  utilities.  Con- 
greas,  however,  could  forestall  unfair  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  private  power  by 
setting  up  proper  safeguards  against  an- 
other  TVA-tyiJe   public   power   empire. 

The  News  Is  now  convinced  that  American 
participation  in  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would 
be  in  the  national  Interest,  and  that  to  per- 
mit, by  default,  a  one-sided  Canadian  devel- 
opment would  be  a  serious  and  hi8t<»'ic 
blunder. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  open  the 
Great  Lakes  region  to  ocean-going  com- 
merce and  low  transportation  rates  for  ex- 
ports from  and  Imports  to  the  great  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Midwest.  It  would 
benefit  every  farmer,  every  merchant,  and 
every  worker  in  Indiana.  Let  Congress,  in- 
stead of  postponing  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way again,  get  on  with  the  Job. 


Fiadiaf  tf  tke  Orisiad  Ckarier 
of  Pennsyhraiiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FCNIfSTXYAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  March  17. 19S2 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Pennsylvania  have  now  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  all  of  the  old  documents 
which  relate  to  the  granting  of  title  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  charter  given  by 
the  B:ing  of  England  to  William  Penn, 
and  ending  with  the  last  charter.  The 
finding  of  the  second  document  was  of 
great  importance  to  tlie  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaninfous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recoko  an  article  entitled  "State  Ob- 
tained Ancient  Charter  by  Mere 
Chance,"  written  by  John  Scotzin,  and 
published  In  the  Harrisburg  Evening 
News  of  March  11.  1952. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Stats  OsTAnfso  Akciemt  Chaxrb  bt  Mnx 
Chakck 

(By  John  Scotzin) 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Cadzow  leafed  idly  through 
m  Mew  York  auction  catalog  listing  objects 
of  art  for  sale  when  a  small  advertisement 
fairly  leaped  out  before  his  incrediiloiis  eyes. 

For  sale,  said  the  half-inch  ad,  an  origi- 
nal charter  by  King  Charles  II  to  William 
Penn,  which  restored  in  1694  the  earlier 
grant  of  1681  creating  Pennsylvania  but  can- 
celed in  1683. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Its  significance  lies  In  the  fact  that  In 
1693  King  Charles  canceled  the  original 
charter  of  1681  because  of  unsettled  condi- 


tions during  the  intermittent  wars  with  the 
French  and  Indlauis.  The  Crown  wanted  to 
be  positive  the  territory  which  Is  luaw  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  under  its  direct  control  in 
case  of  attempted  French  usiirpatlon.  Two 
years  later  the  seeosxl  dociunent  was  Issued 
restoring  the  original  one.  Whatever  hap- 
pened to  It  through  the  long  years  was  not 
known. 

Dr.  Cadsow's  recovery  of  it  was  aocom- 
plished  almost  •  year  ago. 

onPLATD    AT    irOSSUM 

Cxiriously,  news  of  the  missing  link  And 
was  never  released  to  the  public  or  to  his- 
torical publlcatlooLS  prior  to  today.  It  was 
displayed  on  the  north  wall  of  the  State  mu- 
seum lobby  at  the  capitol  without  fanfare 
or  any  special  note  to  .he  many  sightseers 
who  viewed  it  untU  last  week. 

•  •  •  •  • 

■SAOBI    COMPLAINS 

An  Evening  News  reporter  stumbled  onto 
the  first  public  disclostire  today  while  check- 
ing the  complaint  of  a  reader  that  original 
dociunents  of  the  State's  government  frame- 
work had  been  withdrawn  from  public  view 
in  the  State  museum. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  reporter  learned  that  some  14  original 

documents  which  trace  Pennsylvania's  heri- 
tage of  freedom  from  the  beginning  under 
William  Penn  to  the  present  constitution  of 
1874  were  removed  about  10  days  ago  from 
their  plexlglas  frames  for  copying  by  the 
commission. 

rAOIMQ    rBASEO 

Henry  H.  Eddy,  chief  of  the  museum's  pub- 
lic records  divisions  in  charge  of  the  copying 
project,  explained  the  commission  was  fear- 
ful the  Irreplaceable  documents  would  even- 
tually fade  under  the  harmful  rays  of  light. 
It  was  decided  to  replace  the  originals  with 
copies.  The  originals  are  to  be  stored  in  the 
inky  blackness  of  the  State  treasury  vaults 
to  keep  them  from  fading. 

Eddy  himself  made  no  mention  of  the 
missing  link  other  than  that  anu)ng  the  doc- 
uments were  two  original  charters  to  William 
Penn.  The  disclosure  came  later  from  Dr. 
Cadzow  when  the  reporter  acked  him  to 
itemize  the  papers.  Still  enthused  about  his 
find.  Dr.  Cadsow  agreed  there  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  been  disclosed  as  a 
matter  of  tremendous  Interest  to  students  of 
government. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  between  the  original  charter  and  the 
present  constitution  of  1874  it  completes  the 
sequence  with  these  other  original  docu- 
ments now  being  copied :  The  First  Frame  of 
Government,  the  Second  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment, the  Great  Law  of  1683.  the  Charter  of 
Privileges  of  1701,  Minutes  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1776.  First  Constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  Pennsylvania's  Rati- 
fication of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
Constitution  at  1790.  Constitution  of  1838. 
and  two  Important  Indian  treaties— ths 
treaty  with  the  Five  Nations  of  October  11, 
1736,  Which  released  claims  to  the  lands 
watered  by  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  the 
Walking  Purchase  relating  to  the  famoxis  In- 
dian walk  in  which  expert  walkers  covered 
1.200  square  miles  for  settlement  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  , 

wiDS  SAivec  or  oocvicxim 

Dr.  Cadaow  said  no  other  State  can  ap- 
proach such  a  wide  range  of  historical  docu- 
ments to  support  its  basic  freedoms. 

Another  undlsdoaed  treat  for  some  his- 
torians was  discovered  from  Donald  H.  Kent, 
advanced  historian  of  the  commission.  A. 
Atwater  Kent,  of  Philadelphia,  has  presented 
the  original  royal  letter,  dated  May  5,  1744, 
to  Gov.  George  Thomas,  enjoining  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Anglo-Dutch  maritime  treaty 
of  1674. 


Mr.  Branaaii't  Barm  Do«r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  P.  K£M 

or  Mtsaonai 
IN  THE  SENATE  Of  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcou>.  an  editorial 
irom  the  St.  Louis  Post-EHspatch. 
March  13,  1952,  entitled  "Mr.  Brannan's 
Bam  Door."  I  think  it  Is  an  Intereetlng 
and  worth-while  comment  on  the  irresu- 
larities  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  coming  to  light. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou. 
as  foUows: 

Mr.  bsAjntAir'B  Bask  Dooa 

Secretary  Brannan  is  stUl  taking  a  de- 
fensive attitude  toward  the  shortcomings 
In  the  Department  of  Agricultin-e  which  have 
become  apparent  In  the  last  few  months.  Be 
says  Senator  WIluams'  charges  of  grain  stor- 
age profiteering  at  Canap  Crowder  contain 
"distortion  and  mlslnformatloD." 

8b  months  ago  he  was  saying  that  thsss 
same  charges,  which  had  then  Just  been 
made  public,  amoxintcd  to  "sniping"  and  an 
unfair  attack  on  his  "loyal  and  honest  em- 
ployees." The  investigation  proposed  by 
Senator  Ksm.  of  Mlssotui,  he  said,  would  be 
"a  fishing  expedition"  moUvated  by  politics. 

In  so  far  as  individuals  outside  the  Govern- 
ment are  to  blams  In  the  grain  storage  scan- 
dals. Secretary  Brannan  ba«  been  outspoken 
In  denunciation,  and  active  in  cleaning  up 
the  situation.  He  said  the  sals  of  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  Government  grain  by 
elevator  and  warehousemen  "amounts  to 
stealing."  His  department  has  brought  suit 
against  mere  than  a  doaen  of  them  charged 
with  shortages.  He  personally  testified  be- 
fore a  United  States  grand  Jury  at  Denver. 

In  marked  contrast  Is  his  attitude  toward 
that  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  scan- 
dals which  rests  upon  his  own  department. 
Mr.  Brannan  did  fire  the  director  and  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration oOlce  at  Dallas.  But  though  a  •>.<• 
800.000  deficiency  in  grain  stared  through  the 
Dallas  ofllce  had  been  uneartbad,  and  though 
both  the  fired  ofBdals  had  been  accused  at 
taking  gifU.  the  Secretary  attributed  tbetr 
dlsehargee,  rather  noncommittally.  to  "ad- 
ministrative deficiencies  and  inadequacies." 
He  has  excused  his  own  department  and  his 
own  employees  by  blaming  Congress,  by 
blaming  Texas  laws,  and  by  rationalizing 
that  a  shortage  of  $4,000,000  or  more  In  grain 
is  not  so  bad  because  It  represents  less  than 
one-twentieth  of  1  percent  of  the  610.000,- 
000,000  worth  of  grain  his  price -support 
agency  has  handled  In   the  last  3   years. 

A  more  positive  and  realistic  attitude 
would  be  that  64.000.000  ts  a  lot  of  money.  Its 
loss  Is  inexcusable,  and  whatever  persons  and 
procedures  were  responsible  for  the  loss 
should  be  searched  out  and  dealt  with  to 
prevent  any  recurrence.  Better  to  lock  th« 
bam  door  after  the  horse  is  f*x)len  than  leave 
it  open  with  the  explanation  that  it  wasnt 
a  very  big  horse  anjrway. 

In  the  specific  case  of  the  Camp  Crowder 
deal  Secretary  Brannan's  CCC  paid  $383^01 
for  a  lease  on  former  Air  Force  facilities  for 
which  a  group  led  by  former  Democratic  of- 
fice-holders had  only  4  days  earlier  paid  the 
War  Assets  Administration  less  than  635.000. 
Senator  Wnxixics  has  charged.  The  Dela- 
ware Senator  says  he  knows  of  S8  similar 


The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Is  mov- 
ing to  clean  up  these  scandals.     So  Is  tha 
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General  Accounting  Office.  So  is  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Justice.  It  would  be  more  reassur- 
ing if  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
Mr.  Brannan's  leadership,  accepted  its  share 
of  the  blame  without  excuses,  and  were  also 
moving  whole-heartedly  to  clean  house. 


sixty  BillioB  DoIIart  Lies  Idle  in  Treasmy 
As  Serrices  Ask  More  Funds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  XWDIAIfA 

HI  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
8Ur  of  March  14,  1952: 

8IXTT  Billion  Dollass  Lixs  Iols  in  TasAsmT 
As  Sxavicss  Ask  Moax  Funds 
(By  Martin  8.  Hayden) 
A  toUl  of  nearly  100.000,000.000  lying  idle 
In  the  Treasury  while  administration  leaders 
urge  new  defense  tax  boosts  has  split  House 
and  Senate  leaders  In  bitter  disagreement 
over  the  right  way  to  finance  rearmament. 

Heading  opposite  camps  are,  on  the  on* 
hand.  Senators  Ocoact,  of  Georgia:  Douglas. 
of  Illinois:  and  Moodt.  of  Michigan,  all 
DemocraU.  who  would  limit  military  ap- 
propriations to  the  amounts  Pentagon  pur- 
can  actually  spend  this  year,  and 
»ntatlve  Claunci  Cannon,  Democrat. 
at  lOasourl,  the  House  Appropriations  chair- 
man, who  insists  on  the  status  quo  whereby 
the  ftill  cost  of  each  contract  Is  laid  aside 
before  an  order  can  be  signed. 

AtrrBoaxsATioNs  soocbbtcd 

The  new  dispute  was  touched  off  Monday 
when  Air  Force  Under  Secretary  Roswell  L. 
Gilpatrick  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that. 
because  of  an  average  a4-month  "lead  time" 
between  contracting  and  delivery  of  planes. 
Congress  could  cut  $3,500,000,000  from  cur- 
rent Air  Force  requesu  for  funds  without 
cripplin;  air  rearmament.  Speaking  as  an 
individual  taxpayer.  Mr.  GUpatrlck  sug- 
gested that  Congress  could  approve  contract 
authorlaations  which  would  permit  the 
armed  services  to  place  their  orders,  and  then 
appropriate  the  actual  tax  money  when  bills 
for  the  finished  items  become  actuaUy  due. 

I  nncsMBs  raoam  balances 

'  Senator  Moodt.  who  Initially  ran  with  the 
economy  ball  when  Mr.  Gilpatrick  told  the 
story  before  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee which  the  Michigan  Senatcv  heads, 
came  up  today  with  Budget  Bureau  and 
Defense  Department  figures  showing  the  im- 
mensity of  the  frosen  balances  of  caah  on 
hand. 

As  reported  to  Senator  Mooor,  the  Penta- 
gon, when  the  fiscal  year  ends  next  June  30, 
wUl  have  ci  hand  an  unexpended  $56,900,- 
OOO.OOO  including  $10,300,000,000  in  Army 
money,  $15,700,000,000  belonging  to  the  Navy, 
and  $121,900,000,000  In  funds  on  hand  to  pay 
for  BtUl-undellvered  Air  Force  items.  Added 
to  $14,300,000,000  in  Army  money,  $13,200,- 
000,000  for  the  Navy,  and  $30,700,000,000  for 
tl«  Air  Force  being  sought  in  the  new  budget. 
this  would  give  the  three  services  a  total 
of  $104,000,000,000  available  for  1052-53  ex- 
penditure. 

TO  BPKNS  $61,000,000,000 

"The  best  estimates  I  can  get,"  Senator 
IfoooT  said,  "indicate  that,  dvulng  the  next 


fiscal  year,  the  three  services  will  actually 
spend  about  $51,000,000,000,  which  would 
mean  that  another  $53,000,000,000  would  be 
left  in  the  Treasury,  unexpended,  when  next 
year  ends.  In  addition  to  all  the  above,  I 
am  told  that,  out  of  a  new  $3,500,000,000  sup- 
plemental bill  for  military  pay  and  public 
works,  an  additional  $1,500,000,000  in  un- 
used money  wlU  be  left  at  the  end  of  next 
year." 

Senator  Moodt  added  that  "to  me  it  looks 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  a  deficit,  or  increased 
taxes,  when  the  money  is  simply  going  to 
Ue  idle." 

Joining  Senator  Moodt  today.  Senators 
DoucLAs  and  Geobgk  took  a  rougher  ap- 
proach that  the  present  system  was  desired 
by  the  military  services  as  a  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  financial  control  of  Congress. 

"I  lad  a  row  with  one  of  the  service  sec- 
retaries about  it  the  other  night,"  Senator 
Douglas  said.  "I  told  him  I  thought  the 
military  was  trying  to  accumulate  all  the 
cash  they  can  possibly  spend  in  the  next  few 
years  and  thus  make  themselves  Independent 
of  Congress.  Actually.  I  am  so  distrustful 
of  the  whole  mUltary  approach  to  money 
that  I  sometimes  am  afraid  I  am  getting  a 
little  pathological  about  it.  Their  whole 
system  strikes  me  as  being  loose  and  wasteful 
and  I  for  one  will  approve  no  more  blank 
checks  untU  they  show  signs  of  a  house- 
Cleaning." 

Senator  George  seconded  Senator  Moodt's 
theory  that  the  current  tax  crisis  could  be 
lessened,  and  the  military  needs  met.  with 
contract  authorizations. 

"The  high  brass,"  he  said,  "have  taken 
the  completely  fallacious  approach  that  they 
must  have  all  the  money  tied  down  when 
they  sign  a  contract.  That  is  absurd.  Con- 
tract authority  gives  full  assurance  that 
Congress  will  make  the  money  available 
when  It  is  time  to  pay  the  bills  and  h&s  the 
added  value  of  assuring  that  no  more  will 
be  appropriated  than  is  actually  necessary 
to  meet  the  costs.  The  services  Just  do  not 
want  their  independence  abridged  in  that 
manner." 

Mr.  Cannon  took  the  opposite  tack  and 
assumed  for  himself  the  blame  for  the  pres- 
ent system. 

"We  put  this  system  In  several  years  ago." 
he  said,  "because  we  found  this  contract  au- 
thorization business  was  a  snare  and  a  de- 
lusion. 

"When  Congress  Just  approves  orders,  but 
doesn't  put  up  the  money  to  pay  the  bills, 
it  leaves  an  impression  that  it  is  actually 
spending  less  than  it  l5.  Then  a  later  Con- 
gress has  to  pay  the  bills.  The  people  should 
not  be  so  misled.  In  addition,  by  forcing 
Congress  to  vote  the  cash  when  we  sign  the 
orders,  we  encourage  the  individual  Members 
to  take  a  second  look  and  be  sure  they  want 
to  go  through  the  pains  of  appropriating  the 
money  and  taking  the  responsibility  for  it." 


Official  Travel  by  Civflian  Employees  of 
United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  ICICHICAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Income  tax  season  offers  an  appropriate 
opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  official  wanderdlust 
which  Is  costing  American  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 


The  Department  of  State,  for  Instance. 
Is  exceedingly  generous  in  assigning  its 
favored  personnel  to  international  con- 
ferences, round-the-world  ii^spectioa 
tours,  area  surveys  In  the  Far  East,  Mid- 
dle East,  with  seasonal  trips  to  South 
America  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  If 
one  stands  in  well  with  the  hierarchy 
which  rules  the  State  Department,  a  trip 
to  Just  about  any  part  of  the  world  can 
be  wangled  as  "official  business"  and  at 
public  expense. 

To  those  American  taxpayers  who  find 
It  difficult  to  collect  the  cash  to  pay  their 
taxes  or  to  send  the  wife  and  children  to 
the  shore  or  mountains  this  summer,  I 
commend  the  article  on  Government 
travel,  which  appears  in  the  March  4  is- 
sue of  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  excerpts  from  this  revealing 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

UNrrSD  STATES  Emplotizs  Ckowd  Shct*  akb 
Planib 

If  you  plan  a  trip  overseas  this  year  by 
ship  or  airplane,  it  will  pay  to  make  arrange- 
ments early.  The  chances,  otherwise,  are 
that  you'll  be  left  without  a  ship  or  air- 
plane to  travel  in  or  will  be  forced  to  take 
second-rate  accommodations. 

Travel  overseas  is  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
tourist  txxjm,  further  complicated  by  grow- 
ing demand  for  space  from  official  travelers. 
On  many  ocean  liners  this  year  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  all  fl^st-class  berths  will  be 
taken  by  jiersons  traveling  at  Government 
expanse. 

The  Government  insists  on  first-class 
quarters  for  officials  and  their  families.  That 
aggravates  shortages  in  more  desirable  ac- 
comniodatlons  on  ships.  Planes,  too,  are 
often  crowded  with  Government  travelers 
and  will  be  more  so  In  the  futtu«.  Partly 
because  of  ship  shortages,  official  policy  Is 
to  favor  airlines  more  and  more  for  Federal 
tripe. 

No  one  counts  the  officials  who  leave  United 
States  shores  each  year,  but  they  number 
in  the  tens  of  thousands.  Most  of  them  take 
their  families  when  they  travel.  The  State 
Department  alone  books  about  2,000  official 
trips  a  month.  At  least  27  other  civilian 
agencies  send  people  overseas. 

T^e  Armed  Forces  have  58,000  American 
civilian  employees  overseas,  and  many  of 
these  go  to  and  fro  by  commercial  ship  or 
plane,  partly  or  entirely  at  public  expense. 

Passport  figures  give  a  hint  of  the  growth 
In  official  travel.  They  show  that  4,332  dip- 
lomatic and  23,040  special  passports  were 
issued  in  1951,  making  a  total  of  27372 
official-business  passports  for  the  year.  That 
was  about  10  percent  of  all  passports  issued. 

In  1937,  officials  needed  1,747  passports — 
1  percent  of  all  those  Issued.  In  1929,  there 
were  only  177  official  passports,  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  aU  passports. 

Passports  do  not  refiect  the  true  volume 
Of  oiDclal  travel,  in  any  case.  An  ofDcial  may 
make  from  one  to  a  dozen  or  more  trips  on 
the  same  passport,  which  may  be  good  for 
several  years,  depending  on  Its  type.  Also, 
for  each  official  who  gets  a  passport,  there 
may  be  one,  two,  three,  or  more  dependents 
accompanying  him. 

Issuance  of  27,000  official -business  pass- 
ports thus  may  mean  that  60,000  persons  or 
more  are  headed  overseas  on  public  missions, 
at  public  expense.  They  all  travel  first  clan, 
with  very  rare  exceptions.    In  addition 
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the  thouHuidB  of  MmloiBcUl  tnirelen,  ex- 
change students,  and  ttte  like,  who  do  not  get 
ofBcUl  paasports,  but  wbo  travel  at  Oovem- 
ToaaX  expenM.  Xzchange  students  usually 
go  tourist  class:  community  leaders  and 
other  qnasl-official  representatives  of  the 
ooontry  often  go  first  claes. 

OlSclal-businees  travel  Is  not  likely  to  de- 
cline In  the  foreseeable  future.  Federal 
travel  results  from  world-wide  Oovemment 
activities  and  these  are  growing,  not  con- 
tracting. 

Civilian  olBclals  and  their  families  on  reg- 
ular travel  between  the  United  States  and  its 
permanent  posts  overseas  use  a  large  load  of 
Federal  travel  orders.  The  State  Department 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  alone  have 
12Ji00  American  employees  scattered  around 
the  world,  at  posts  in  100  different  countries. 
About  half  of  them  are  concentrated  In  West- 
em  Kurope  and  England.  Other  Oovem- 
ment agencies  employ  addltlonail  thousands 
of  officials  wbo  live  abroad  or  q;>end  most  of 
their  time  working  overseas. 

Kach  American  overseas  is  entitled,  as  a 
rule,  to  come  back  to  the  United  States  on 
home  leave,  with  his  family,  every  2  years. 
The  Government  pays  the  fare,  plus  a  per 
diem  allowance  for  each  member  of  the 
family.  Hon  and  more  agencies  are  In- 
sisting that  employees  travel  by  air.  In  an 
attempt  to  cut  down  travel  expenses  and 
time  lost  by  workers  moving  from  place  to 
place. 

Conferences  and  meetings  consume  another 
btg  share  of  transportation  on  Oovemment 
order.  OlBclals  of  the  United  States  attend 
an  average  of  more  than  300  international 
conferences  at  overseas  locations  each  yeai^— 
about  four  a  week.  The  State  Department 
alone  sent  1,642  persons  In  planes  and  ship* 
to  ctmferences  in  1951.  more  people  than  the 
Department  employed  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
in  1939. 

A  typical  conference  will  have  2S  to  SO 
representatives  from  5  or  6  agencies,  plus 
their  staffs  and  secretaries.  Favorite  con- 
ference cities  are  Oeneva,  Parts,  Borne,  and 
London.  Round  trtp  for  a  delegate  to  a  con- 
ference will  cost  about  11.600  to  $2,000. 
Delegates  may  Include  Congressmen,  labor 
leaders,  college  professors,  representatives  of 
special  farm,  consumer,  and  business  groups. 
All  travel  at  Federal  expense,  except  when 
an  individual  insists  on  paying  his  own  way. 

Exchange  of  persons  is  a  third  tirpe  of 
Oovernment-flnanced  travel  assuming  sis- 
able  |M>(^>ortlons.  Most  of  the  money  for 
this  travel  comes  from  foreign  currency  de- 
posited to  the  Oovemment's  account  In 
Atince,  for  example,  and  otker  eountrtes.  In 
return  for  United  States  materials  sent  under 
aid  prognuns. 

Not  many  dollars  are  Involved,  relatively, 
but  a  good  many  Individual  travelers  get 
tripe  free  this  way.  The  United  States  is 
■ending  abroad  this  year  about  1,500  students, 
teachers,  scientists,  community  leaders,  and 
others,  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  about  $2,500 
each.  It  also  la  paying  the  bill,  mostly  with 
foreign  currencies,  for  about  10,000  foreign 
students,  teachers,  businessmen.  Journalists, 
and  others  who  are  coming  Into  the  United 
States.  The  h'.ea  is  to  spread  United  States 
culture,  combat  communism. 

This  gives  a  brief,  Incomplete  picture  of 
Federal  travel.  The  military  forces  operate 
a  sea-transport  service  that  carried  350,000 
civilian  passengers.  In  addition  to  troops.  In 
a  recent  15-month  period.  MATS,  the  mili- 
tary airline,  has  300  four -engine  transports. 
Including  a  special  9-plane  group  that  fer- 
ries Important  civilians  around  the  world. 

Uncle  Sam  is  doing  his  part  to  make  1953 
the  biggest  travel,  year  in  history.  But  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  may  find  that  they 
cannot  get  passage  on  a  ship,  or  a  seat  In  a 
plane,  when  they  want  it.  k>ecau8e  of  the 
flow  of  people  on  official  business. 


AmerkaB  CfkeasUp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAuronnA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVBS 

Monday.  March  17,  19S2 

Ut.  JACKSOti  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricokd, 
I  Include  herewith  a  letter  from  Zsa 
Zsa  Oabor.  Hungarian -bom  actress,  who 
3  years  ago  became  an  American  cit- 
izen. 

Many  of  us  who  were  bom  to  Ameri- 
can citizenship  are  apt  to  take  the  privi- 
lege somewhat  lightly.  If  we  give  any  par- 
ticular thought  to  the  subject.  It  takes 
an  occasional  reminder,  such  as  Miss 
Gabor's  letter,  to  recall  to  our  minds  the 
priceless  heritage  of  freedom  which  we 
enjoy. 

I  am  certain  that  I  express  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Congress  in  wishing  Miss 
Gabor  a  happy  third  anniversary  in  cit- 
izenship and  all  best  wishes  for  a  future 
of  happiness  In  freedom. 

llie  letter  foDows: 

BxL-Aa.  Caur., 

March  4.  1952. 
Hon.  DojfALO  L.  Jacksom, 

House  of  Bepresentativea, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbab  Ma.  Jscxsom:  This  Is  an  anni- 
versary for  me.  and  I  am  so  happy  that  1 
want  to  tell  someone  about  it.  I  want  to 
tell  everybody. 

Just  3  years  ago,  in  New  York.  I  bccanoe  an 
American  cltlaen. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
I  shall  cast  my  vote  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 

No  matter  what  may  oome  in  the  years 
ahead,  there  will  be  2  days  I  shall  never  for- 
get, the  day  I  became  a  cltlaen  and  the 
day  I  first  voted  for  a  President. 

The  reason  I  am  writing  this  letter  to 
you  is  because,  in  a  way,  you  and  X  are 
symbols  of  America. 

Tou  have  been  elected  by  free  people  to 
represent  them.  I.  who  came  from  a  place 
where  liberty  is  in  chains.  Budapest,  in 
Hungary,  now  am  free  to  vote,  to  speak,  to 
write,  to  think  for  myself. 

If  I  were  in  Hungary  today,  or  In  many 
other  places  in  the  world.  I  could  not  do  any 
of  this. 

If  you.  or  any  of  the  men  and  women  whom 
we  free  Americans  elect  to  represent  us. 
were  in  those  places,  you  could  not  be  freely 
elected,  you  eould  not  freely  serve. 

You,  as  a  congressman,  can  speak  out  If 
you  see  something  happening  in  our  Oov- 
emment that  you  believe  Is  wrong.  If  I 
think  you  are  right.  I  can  so  say.  If  I  think 
you  are  not  right,  I  can  say  so,  too. 

Does  that  sound  so  simple  that  it  Is  almost 
ridiculous  to  put  It  tn  words? 

People  like  me,  who  have  come  from  coun- 
tries that  are  not  free  and  who  now  have 
this  privilege  that  native-born  Americans 
take  for  granted,  know  that  it  is  the  basis 
of  all  freedom. 

That  day,  when  I  stood  in  a  courtroom  and 
pledged  my  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  flag  I  looked  at  said  some- 
thing to  me. 

I  had  seen  thousands  of  American  flag»— 
beautiful  flags,  fluttering  high,  carried  In 
parade,  hung  outside  homes  on  national 
holidays. 

Suddenly,  this  was  a  different  flag. 

It  was  mine. 


Z  wanted  it  to  be  proud  ot  me. 

X  dldnt  even  consider  that  perhaps  it 
might  seem  almost  silly  for  someone  like 
m*  to  have  tbougbts  like  that;  that  after 
all.  my  wcrdi  and  thoughts  and  deeds  dldat 
count  for  very  much  in  such  a  big  country. 

I  realized  that  they  did  count;  ttiat.  as 
a  part  of  America.  I  must  make  my  part  the 
best  one  I  could — Just  as  every  actor  In  a 
cast  helps  make  a  good  play. 

So  that's  how  I  feel  on  tlils  anniversary 
of  mine.  And  I'm  going  to  make  it  an  an- 
niversary to  be  remembered  every  year. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  wonderful  idea  If 
all  the  people  like  me,  who  have  oome  from 
other  countries  and  have  won  the  privilege 
of  citizenship,  would  mark  their  own  anni- 
versaries by  sending  a  word  of  thanks  to  the 
people  who  helped  them  become  cltiaens; 
the  teachers  and  people  who  guided  them 
through  what  has  to  be  learned,  the  Judges 
and  the  others  who  arranged  and  conducted 
the  final  ceremonies,  the  friends  who  showed 
them  what  it  meant  to  be  an  American 
cltiKn. 

We  celebrate  our  birthdays.  Why  not  oela- 
brate  the  day  we  were  bom  into  Amerleaf 

I  shall  soon  be  3  years  old  as  an  American 
and  I  plan  to  have  a  cake  with  three  candle* 
on  It.    I  wlah  my  Congressman  were  going 
to  be  here  to  cut  it  with  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oj 


Newbold  Morris 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXNWSTLVAVU 
IN  THE  8KNATX  OF  THE  UMTTBD  8TATBB 

Mondaw.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou  a  front- 
page editorisa  entitled  "It  la  Congress' 
Duty.  Mr.  Morris."  published  in  the 
Washingtod  iPa.)  Observer  of  March  13. 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

It  Is  CoNoaass'  Dutt.  Ma.  Momob 

Attorney  Newbold  Morris,  of  New  Torfe 
City,  blew  his  top  yestecdsy  under  rigid 
questioning  by  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
activities  of  his  law  firm  and  proflu  in  the 
shipment  of  oil  to  Bed  China  and  other  Com- 
mimlst  centers. 

Morris  shouted  denunciation  of  diseased 
minds  in  this  Chamber  and  (>roceeded  at 
great  length,  declaring  Coogreas  had  created 
an  atmisphere  so  vile  that  people  have  lost 
confldence-ln  their  Government. 

Morris  resented  that  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  inquisitive  about  his  affairs. 

Tor  all  of  Mr.  Morris'  crTlng.  we  think 
there  are  brief  and  positive  answers  to  them. 

1.  It  Is  the  duty  of  CongrsM  to  Inquire 
Into  affairs  In  which  public  property,  such 
as  buying  and  selling  of  XTnited  States  ships 
and  the  transportation  of  vital  materials  to 
an  avowed  enemy,  is  involved. 

X  If  a  citizen  conducts  himself  properly 
he  need  not  fear  investigation.  If  his  skirts 
are  clean  there  is  no  dirty  linen  to  wash. 

8.  Congress  represents  the  people  and  Is 
their  only  hope  of  getting  facts. 

And  finally,  we  hope  Korea's  war  dead  and 
maimed  wiU  rise  to  haunt  those  who  con- 
nived in  any  way  \n  aiding  and  abetting 
Soviet  BussU's  scttemes.  even  if  permitted 
by  loosely  drawn  laws. 
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Wkat  America  Meaas  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

,  or 

I    HON.  WILUAM  G.  STIGLER 

or   OKUillOMA 

jiN  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 
I  Monday.  March  17.  19S2 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  very 
long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  wid- 
ow in  my  district  whose  husband  was  a 
World  War  I  veteran  and  a  member  of 
the  famous  Ninetieth  Divisicn. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
composition  written  by  her  15-year-old 
daughter.  Mary  Adair,  of  Sallisaw, 
Okla.,  on  What  America  Means  to  Me. 

Miss  Adair  entered  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  contest.  Although  she 
did  not  win  a  prize,  I  think  the  composi- 
tion worthy  of  preserving.  I  am  pleased. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  include  her  essay  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

What  Amiuca  Mkaiis  to  Mb 

Itd  me.  America  Is  a  land  of  love,  freedom, 
and  happiness.  I  think  a  lot  of  xis  have 
come  to  take  America  and  its  freedom  for 
granted.  We  seldom  stop  to  think  about 
how  much  we  have  to  be  thankful  for. 

We  have  our  friends  to  be  thankful  for. 
The  smiling  happy  faces  that  greet  us  as  we 
walk  down  the  street  of  our  bustling  Uttle 
town.  Everyone  Is  gay  and  carefree.  Of 
course,  we  have  our  troubles  as  everyone 
does,  but  they  are  mere  trifles  considering 
the  troubles  of  people  in  Conununist-rvUed 
countries. 

I  am  very  proud  and  thankful  of  my 
American  heritage.  I  am  proud  of  the  peace 
and  contentment  of  Amolca  and  our  little 
American  farm  and  the  Uttle  community  in 
which  I  live. 

If  I  dldnt  Uve  In  America  perhaps  I 
couldnt  go  to  church,  or  If  this  were  pos- 
sible, perhaps  I  couldnt  go  to  the  church 
of  my  choice. 

America  is  security.  X  am  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  I  may  live  in  peace  and  have 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  me.  In  Anierica 
the  little  man  may  get  along  as  weU  as  the 
big  man. 

America  la  peace.  There  are  no  wars  in 
America.  ChUdren  may  grow  up  without 
fear  of  want  or  fear  of  the  secret  police. 
The  police  in  America  are  to  protect  us.  Not 
to  be  oxir  enemies.     • 

America  Is  love.  In  America  we  help  our 
lees  fortunate  friends  and  fellow  man.  We 
see  that  the  needy  are  given  the  essentials 
of  lifs — food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Out 
of  the  goodness  of  American  hearts  and  the 
belief  that  is  the  foundation  of  our  country 
we  provide  for  the  needy  and  unfortunate 
of  other  coxintries  as  well  as  those  of  our 
qwn. 

I  America  la  freedom.  Freedom  to  worship 
ak  we  beUeve.  with  our  friends  and  neighbors 
in  the  little  country  church:  freedom  of 
speaking  as  we  please  as  long  as  we  say 
nothing  slanderous  about  anyone;  freedom 
to  print  what  we  believe  In  the  newspapers 
and  magsaines:  freedom  to  read  the  news- 
papers, and  freedom  from  fear. 

Most  of  all.  in  America  we  have  our  privi- 
lege of  going  to  school  and  receiving  a  free 
education  in  modem,  healthy  schools.  An 
education  Is  ours  for  the  taking.  Class,  race, 
or  creed  makes  no  difference.  We  have  the 
privilege  of  earning  a  living  for  our  famiUes 
and  of  becoming  Prealdent  of  this  great 
Republic  if  we  have  the  ability  and  have 
been  born  here.  No  class,  race,  or  creed  Is 
barred. 

All  this,  love,  freedom,  happiness,  security, 
and  peace  may  be  seen  in  our  surroundings 


and  the  landscape.  Truly  America  Is  a  beau- 
tiful painting.  The  towering  trees,  the 
sleepy,  peaceful  motmtains,  the  bubbUng 
brooks,  and  the  love  of  home  could  more 
successfully  be  explained  on  a  canvas  than 
any  words  could  ever  show.  America  Is  a 
canvas  that  we  can  reach  out  and  touch. 
The  rough  trees,  the  cold  streams,  the  fresh 
air,  and  the  foamy  clouds.  Ood  has  painted 
a  picture  no  other  artist  can  ever  excel. 

America  Is  truly  Ood's  country. 

I  don't  think  I  fully  realized  before  I  un- 
dertook to  write  this  theme  what  America 
truly  means  to  me. 


The  ElectioBS  ia  ladia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEIAENTS 

or  KSMTUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "rHB  UNITED  BTATES 

Monday.  March  17. 1952 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Democratic  Process  Tri- 
umphs in  India,  but  a  Cloud  Appears." 
published  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. February  25.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Dxmocbatic  Paocxas  TarmcPBS  or  India, 

•OT  A  Cl^DD  APPXABS 

India's  first  elections  lasted  4  months  and 
reached  Into  every  part  of  the  land.  The 
tremendous  achievement  represented  by 
these  elections,  the  order  and  dignity  with 
which  they  were  conducted  and  the  success 
of  the  democratic  expedient  which  taught 
mlUlons  of  unlettered  persons  to  cast  their 
votes  for  a  carefully  devised  party  symbol— 
these  things  were  without  precedent  In  Asian 
politics.  They  show  that  a  fusion  of  western 
political  Ideals  and  eastern  aspirations  can 
succeed  in  the  east,  and  that  democracy  has 
an  Infinite  adaptability.  Only  two  other 
countries  in  the  world.  Soviet  Russia  and 
China,  have  population  maeses  comparable 
to  India's.  And  neither  of  them,  as  the 
Bconomlst  points  out.  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  an  election  in  which  175,000,000  peo- 
ple vote  freely  for  25,000  ccndidates  (over 
half  of  them  independents)  to  fill  4,412  seats 
In  the  central  and  local  legislatures. 

Unfortunately  the  results  of  the  election 
are  not  quite  so  heartening.  Congreso.  the 
major  party,  stUl  controls  a  majority  in  the 
national  legiclature.  Its  leader  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru,  scored  a  tremendous  personal 
triumph  in  a  speaking  tour  covering  20,000 
miles.  But  the  divicions  and  accusations 
within  the  party  were  not  entirely  offset  by 
the  magnetism  of  its  leader  and  in  some 
of  the  states  It  faUed  to  obtain  a  majority. 

On  paper  Nehru's  party  victory  is  over- 
whelming. He  has  341  of  the  496  seats  In 
the  central  parliament.  Independents  took 
85,  the  Ccmmunlst  front  27,  Socialists  12, 
and  all  others  61.  The  significance  of  these 
figures  is  the  rise  of  the  Communists  from 
virtually  nothing  to  a  strength  of  around 
5,000,OCO  and  a  bloc  of  27  seatc.  In  some  of 
the  southern  states  where  the  Congress 
Party  maintained  a  precarious  control,  the 
Communists  emerge  as  the  offlciol  opposition 
and  as  possible  members  of  coaUtion  govern- 
ments. 

Between  the  Communist  vote  and  the 
thirty-seven-odd  million  total  of  the  Con- 
gress Party  there  Is  still  a  wide  gep.  But 
a  significant  change  has  taken  place  In  the 


Soviet  attitude  toward  India  since  the  re- 
sults became  apparent.  Nehru,  who  a  few 
months  ago  was  snubbed  mercilessly  in  Mos- 
cow, is  now  wooed  with  invitations,  with 
offers  of  industrial  equipment  and  with  sup- 
port In  the  quarrel  over  Kashmir. 

Moscow  may  be  depended  upon  to  make 
the  most  of  this  smaU  but  significant  vic- 
tory. Its  strategy  from  now  on  is  to  woo 
the  peasant,  to  promise  land  reforms,  to 
show  Nehru  as  a  tool  of  the  West,  and  to 
offer  a  steady  sliower  of  gifts  and  trade  ad- 
vantages. 

And  what  of  the  western  attitude  to  this 
groping  giant  of  a  nation?  Unquestionably 
the  strengthening  by  aU  means  that  Ue  to 
hand  of  India's  healthy  democratic  spirit  la 
one  of  the  greatest  tasks  now  awaiting  the 
West.  We  have  made  a  token  start  with 
a  technical  cooperation  fund  which  ad- 
vances $54,000,000  to  India  in  the  next  few 
months.  But  our  Ambassador  to  India,  the 
sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  Chester 
Bowles,  estimates  that  (300.000,000  a  year 
for  at  least  the  next  few  years  is  necessary 
if  India  is  to  be  given  a  chance  to  support 
her  teeming  population.  Set  in  the  balance 
beside  the  loss  that  her  complete  discour- 
agement and  eventual  conversion  by  Russia 
must  represent,  this  Is  a  small  sum.  But 
can  Congress,  in  an  election  year,  rise  to  the 
challenge  it  represents? 


Tbe  Korean  Stal«nate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

<Mr  n>ARo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Korean  Stalemate," 
published  in  the  March  11  issue  of  the 
Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times-News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

ThS  KOBEAN    8TAI.KMATS 

Some  harsh  realities  about  Korea  must 
now  be  faced. 

The  American  and  United  Nations  posi- 
tion with  reepect  to  the  Communist  enemy 
is  not  an  enviable  one,  either  in  the  field 
or  around  the  table  at  Panmunjom. 

Truce  negotiations  have  been  under  way 
for  8  months.  In  that  span  the  most  impor- 
tant single  field  factor  is  that  we  have  appar- 
ently lost  control  of  the  air.  A  great  step-up 
in  Communist  antiaircraft  power,  plus  a  large 
Increase  In  Its  Jet  fiighter  force  has  given 
the  enemy  an  edge  over  otu*  limited  air 
strength. 

This  has  great  meaning  when  appUed  to 
the  prospect  of  any  future  resumption  of 
fuU-scale  war.  We  are  no  longer  able  to 
shoot  up  Red  supply  lines  ^d  harry  troop 
conc3ntratlons  almost  at  will.  Moreover, 
the  oft-discussed  plan  of  bombing  Red  Man- 
churian  bases  is  now  aimoet  an  academlo 
matter.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  we  could 
puU  it  off  successfully.      \ 

As  Times-News  readers\  no  doubt  havs 
noticed  day  after  day.  our.  American  cen- 
sorship is  very  careful  not  to  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  planes  we  are  losing  in  Korea. 
But  It  always  makes  it  a  point,  whether  to 
fool  or  encourage  the  American  people,  that 
our  airmen  shot  down  "two  or  three  more 
MIG's."  These  censors  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve our  American  Sabre  Jets  are  glvlnf  the 
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Gommunlsts  a  bad  time,  when  in  reali'^  tbey 
are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Any  war  that  we  might  he  called  upon  to 
light  in  the  immediate  months  ahead  would 
of  necessity  have  to  be  mcs^e  limited  in  pur- 
pose than  that  which  we  have  fotight  so  far. 
It  would  be  Billy  to  say:  "Xet's  go  in  there 
and  finish  them  off." 

We  are  not  equipped  to  do  it.  In  other 
words.  In  an  early  resumption  of  real  combat 
we  should  have  to  hope  mainly  to  achieve  the 
same  kind  of  stalemate  which  now  prevails 
during  the  course  of  the  truce  talks. 

But  since  our  power  to  hurt  Red  supply 
lines  has  diminished,  we  might  find  it  harder 
than  ever  to  keep  a  stalemate.  The  outlook 
in  the  field  consequently  cannot  help  but 
.IncrecMe  the  pressxire  upon  our  negotiations 
at  Panmunjom  to  come  up  with  some  sort 
of  agreement  that  will  avert  the  necessity  of 
resuming  heavy  combat. 

But  here,  too,  our  hopes  are  not  bright. 
Since  we  no  longer  can  exert  battlefield  pres- 
sture  upon  Red  negotiators,  we  are  forced  to 
•wait  their  pleasure  before  concluding  a 
truce — assuming  always  that  the  Commu- 
nists really  want  one.  Despite  this  uncom- 
fortable fact,  we  still  have  not  lost  our  cour- 
age at  the  cotmcU  table.  We  have  stub- 
bornly held  out  against  Red  demands  for  the 
right  to  biiild  airfields  in  North  Korea;  we 
demand  really  effective  inspection  be- 
hind the  truce  lines,  and  we  are  against  re- 
patriation of  Red  prisoners  who  do  not  wish 
to  return  to  Communist  territory. 

Yet  even  if  we  should  win  our  way  on  the 
airfield  and  Inspection  issues,  the  chance  is 
great  that  th«  victory  would  be  empty. 

The  Communists  are  masters  at  adminis- 
trative sabotage.  It  la  pretty  certain  they 
would  keep  any  U.  N.  inspectors  eifectlvely 
snarled  in  red  tape,  and  build  such  airfields 
•s  they  chose. 

As  for  fhe  prisoner  question,  there  seems 
to  be  no  ground  for  compromise  at  all.  We 
must  either  give  way  or  face  the  likelihood 
that  U.  N.  prisoners  of  war  will  spend  pro- 
longed months  and  perhaps  years  in  enemy 
camps. 

The  blunt  fact  Is  that  the  Initiative  in 
Korea  Is  not  o\irs. 

Our  choices  seem  to  be  resumption  of  full 
war  under  less  favorable  circximstances  than 
before,  endlecs  dragging  on  of  the  truce  talks 
while  our  armies  mark  time  and  eat  up 
equipment  and  money,  or  an  uneasy  truce 
which  leaves  the  way  open  to  renewed  Com- 
munist attack  when  the  moment  suits  the 
Bed  high  command  in  lioeoow. 

We  scoff  at  the  French  failure  to  liquidate 
the  Red  guerrillas  In  Indochina,  and  the 
British  stand-ofl  against  the  Beds  in  Ma- 
laya. Tet  we  are  now  in  almost  their  iden- 
tical position.  We  are  engaged  in  an  en- 
ervating, strength-sapping  enterprise  which 
seenu  to  have  no  end  and  app>ear8  to  bear 
ultimate  promise  only  for  our  enemy. 

Up  to  now,  our  national  administration. 
always  quick  to  make  a  point  of  anything 
sounding  like  isolationism,  has  questioned 
the  patriotism  of  anyone  criticizing  our  in- 
volvement in  Korea. 

But  the  time  finally  has  arrived  when  the 
American  people  have  good  reason  to  view 
the  Korean  stalemate  with  serloxis  concern. 
To  them,  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  that 
General  llacArthur  was  right  and  served  only 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  administration's  bun- 
gling. 

Two  logical  questions  now  present  them- 
•elves: 

1.  If  this  country,  at  the  peak  of  its  so- 
eaned  T^Tiraan  prosperity  cannot  balance  Its 
budget,  and  keep  from  plunging  headlong 
Into  debt,  what  will  happen  to  us  when  we 
run  into  a  depression? 

2.  If  we  cannot  even  win  what  President 
Truman  caUs  a  police  action  in  Korea,  what 
Is  going  to  happen  to  us  should  Russia  decide 
to  engage  us  in  an  all-out  war? 


Reorf  aaiatioB  of  Um  Bureai  of  InterBal 
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IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNi'HU  8TATVS 
Monday,  March  17, 1952 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.    Mr.  President. 

at  this  ".eason  of  the  year  when  so  many 
patriotic  Americans  are  contributing 
their  hard-earned  dollars  to  maintain 
our  Nation  and  preserve  the  security  and 
Integrity  of  our  time- honored  institu- 
tions. I  think  the  letter  and  editorial 
which  I  have  before  me  are  worthy  of 
attention.  To  the  end  that  they  may 
be  available  to  all  Senators  for  purposes 
of  study,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord.  ^ 

The  letter,  Mr.  President,  is  over  the 
signature  of  Martin  Merson,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Northampton  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hoover  Report.  The  edi- 
torial Is  from  the  Saturday  issue  of  the 
Easton  Express,  of  Easton.  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

NOKTHAMrTOW    COUNTT    ClTmUfS 

CoMiczrm  worn  trz  Hoovxa  Rsport. 

March  IS,  1§S2. 
Dkax  UxMisa  or  CoNcacas:  Regarding  plan 
one    to    reorganise    the    Internal    Revenue 
Bureau.  I  enclose  editorial  from  the  Easton 
Express,  of  Saturday,  March  15. 

On  this  fateful  income-tax  day.  how  ap- 
propriate that  our  minds  should  turn  to  the 
subject  of  better  government  at  a  better 
price,  as  embodied  in  the  recommendations 
at  the  bipartisan  Hoover  Commission.  How 
encouraging  that  53  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  could  Join  In  the  common 
effort  which  was  required  If  plan  one  was 
tc  succeed.  Many  of  your^  fellow  citizens 
tmderstand  that  to  probably  all  the  Repub- 
lican Senators,  this  meant  casting  aside 
strong  political  considerations.  While  to 
these  same  Senators  and  several  traditional 
Democrats  who  supported  the  measure, 
there  was  deep  distrust  of  both  the  Preei- 
dent's  motives  and  his  Interest  In  adminis- 
tering the  changed  set-up  wisely.  As  a 
Virginia  Democrat.  I,  too,  distrust  the  Presi- 
dent's motives  In  hastily  resurrecting  a 
recommendation  available  to  him  since  1940 
when  the  Hoover  Commission  submitted  Its 
historic  report  to  Congress.  I  find  in  his 
motives  more  than  a  semblance  of  desire 
to  counteract  the  charges  of  corruption 
leveled  at  his  administration.  In  spite  of 
this,  I  and  millions  of  private  citizens  ap- 
plaud the  action  of  the  63  Senators  who 
supported  plan  one. 

May  I  suggeet  that  last  Thursday's  63-37 
vote  be  made  to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the 
response  which  can  and  should  be  made  to 
the  pent-up  desires  of  150,000,000  citizens 
for  sound  and  decent  government,  now. 
Why  not  therefore  demand  that  the  Presi- 
dent submit  all  51  plans  and  that  action  be 
taken  on  these  and  the  20  bills  embodying 
the  remaining  45  percent  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations,  the  passage 
of  which  has  been  too  long  delayed.  If  In 
the  protestations  and  recriminations  of 
congress  and  the  executive  branch,  there  la 
one  lota  of  good  faith,  you  will  Join  in  a 
great  common  effort  to  serve  your  Nation 
wisely,  well  and  now. 
Sincerely, 

MasTtM  MBaoar. 

Eastom,  Pa. 


TBat  63-TO-87  Voftm 

A  majority  at  the  Members  at  the  United 
States  Senate,  oogniaant  ot  the  demand  of 
the  people  for  reorganization  of  the  In- 
temal  Revenue  Bureau,  approved  President 
Trtunan's  plan  to  end  Preeldential  appoint- 
ment and  Senate  confirmation  of  collectors 
of  internal  revenue.    The  vote  was  53  to  37. 

Members  of  the  House  are  to  be  coin- 
mended  for  previously  unanimoxialy  passing 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  bill. 

Paaaage  of  the  blU  will  place  nearly  all  top 
Internal  Revenue  officials  under  civil  serv- 
ice. They  now  are  political  appointees.  The 
aalj  exception  to  the  new  plan  will  be  the 
Commissioner,  who  still  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President. 

The  result  in  the  Senate  came  as  a  iuipilas 
even  to  many  who  have  backed  the  bill. 
Which  was  one  of  the  recosBoaendatlons  of 
the  Hoover  Commiaalon.  Souroee  in  Wash- 
ington say  that  it  waa  preaaure  trotn  the 
so-called  graas-roots  section  of  the  co\mtry 
that  played  a  declalve  part  in  lining  op  Sen- 
ate votes  for  the  measure. 

In  that  connection  the  work  of  the  Bastoo 
Area  Clttaens'  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Re- 
port and  of  local  dtiaens  in  behalf  ot  the 
bill  was  of  great  importance  in  obtaining 
backing  and  It  Is  likely  that  no  other  cltiaena 
committee  played  such  an  active  part  in  the 
matter. 

Freshman  Senator  Jorx  WnxxASca,  Repub- 
lican, of  Delaware,  who,  more  than  anyone 
else  in  Congress,  deeerves  credit  for  exposlnf 
much  of  the  corruption  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau,  was  foremost  in  the  fight  for 
enactment  of  the  bllL 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tiiree  other 
Senators,  all  Democrats,  were  wheelhorvee 
in  the  drive  for  passage  of  the  measure. 
They  are  Senators  Buoa  Mooot.  of  Mlehlgmn; 
HuBOT  BvurtuMT,  ot  Minnesota;  and  A.  & 
(MiKS)  MoNBonvT,  ot  Oklahoma. 

President  Truman  was  sorely  criticized  by 
many  Senators  because  he  attacked  their 
motives  in  opposing  the  In  temal -reventw 
bUL  In  fact,  nuuiy  of  them  were  so  Incensed 
that  ft  was  feared  by  proponents  of  the 
meeetire  that  It  would  be  defeated. 

Insofar  as  Pennsylvania  Is  concerned,  it  le 
strange  that  Senator  Edwamd  MumM,  Re- 
publican, voted  with  the  Senators  who  fa- 
vored killing  the  bill.  He  had  sent  a  mee- 
sage  to  the  Easton  Area  Cltiaens'  Committee 
for  the  Hoover  report  many  nxmths  ago. 
stating  In  effect  that  he  favored  the  Hoover 
CommlsBlon  recommendations.  On  the  oth- 
er hand.  Senator  Jamb  Durv,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  come  out  une- 
qulvocably  for  the  Hoover  Commission 
plans,  voted  against  kllTlng  the  bill. 

Senators  RoBzrr  C.  RnmaiCKaoi*  and  H. 
AuczANKa  SmTH,  Republicans,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, kept  their  words  In  voting  against  kfll- 
ing  the  bllL 

President  Trtmian  has  had  the  reccsn- 
mendations  of  the  commission  In  his  handa 
for  8  years.  He  did  not  bring  out  the  bill  af- 
fecting the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration until  that  agency  was  imder  harsh  at- 
tack. He  did  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  B\u«au.  Both  theee 
bills  are  now  law. 

However,  only  55  percent  of  the  800  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
have  been  enacted.  The  President  has  had 
81  definite  plans  for  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Gtovemment  since 
May  8,  1951. 

Mr.  Truman  can  now  show  his  good  faith 
by  throwing  his  Influence  and  that  of  his 
administration  supporters  In  Congress.  In 
heck  of  the  20  bills  pending  In  the  Senate 
Since  March  15.  1B51.  and  in  back  of  the  re- 
maining 61  plans  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
and  fight  for  prompt  enactment. 

Economy  in  government  is  essential  now 
more  than  ever.  Every  official  and  every  leg- 
lalator  who  has  the  good  of  his  country 
truly  St  heart  should  bring  preastn-e  to  make 
the  balance  of  the  r»n'nmm»r>^B^iorn  oi  the 
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Bbover  Commission  into  law.  T^ere  should 
be  forthright  action  and  no  quibbling  on 
tne  part  of  anyone.  At  the  same  time  the 
fine  work  of  the  citizens  committees  for  the 
Hoover  report  should  be  continued  on  an 
•ver  more  vigorous  baala. 


Itassu  Makkf  Jets  Evea  Better  Tkaa 
MIG-lS't 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  BURNET  R.  MATBANK 

OF  NOKTB  CABOUTtA 

Of  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondaw.  March  17,  1952 

I  Mr.  MATBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous 'consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
entitled  "Russia  Making  Jets  Even  Better 
Than  MIO-15'8,"  written  by  Ansel  Tal- 
bert,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Trlbtine  of  March  13.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou), 
as  follows : 

BtTSsiA    Makino    Jktb    Bvor    Bsrm    Thaw 
MI0^16's — Ai>AP>Ts     OBUCAM-Trrs     Kifoani 
Mobs  Powsa.  8pbo;  Atom  Boa 


(By  Ansel  E.  Talbert) 

ToKvo,  Thursday.  March  13. — Russia  Is 
building  several  Jets  superior  to  the  MIO-16. 
and  the  Air  Force  Is  watching  Korean  skies 
for  their  appearance. 

The  appearance  or  nonappearance  at  Man- 
ehtirlan  bases  this  spring  of  the  newer  Soviet 
Jets  may  be  an  Indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  Russia  intends  to  back  Communist 
China.  The  Chinese  have  received  about  700 
MIO-16  fighters  from  the  Soviet  Union  but 
no  other  Jet  fighter  or  bomber  typee  in  any 
numbers. 

The  Mia-15  is  a  stripped-down  "hot  rod" 
aircraft  of  1947  vintage,  lacking  many  of  the 
built-in  safety  features  which  are  standard 
<Hi  all  American  Jet  fighters.  The  plane  is 
built  around  an  Improved  version  of  the  ' 
Nene  Jet  engines  which  Oreat  Britain  sold  to 
Russia  in  1047.  The  latest  versions  of  this 
engine  are  believed  to  have  between  6,000 
and  6.500  pounds  of  thrust,  or  considerably 
more  than  the  power  plant  in  the  American 
f~M  Saber  Jets  in  the  war  theater. 

BAStD  ON  GXUCAIf  FLAWS 

^They  were  produced  under  the  direction 
of  N.  Chelomey,  one  of  Russia's  chief  engine 
designers. 

Soviet  engine  builders,  meanwhile,  have 
been  putting  priorities  on  the  production  of 
still  more  powerful  Jet  engines  based  on  cap- 
tured Oerman  axial -flow  types,  which  have 
a  smaller  frontal  area  than  the  British  cen- 
trifugal engines  bought  6  years  ago,  and 
consequently  lend  themselves  more  readily 
to  very  high-speed  plane  designs. 

The  present  Soviet  Jet  program  centers  on 
two  German-designed  engines,  one  of  which 
is  believed  to  have  a  thrust  in  excess  of 
8.000  pounds  and  is  among  the  world's  most 
powerfuL 

The  new  "family"  of  Russian-built  fighters, 
some  of  which  are  powered  with  the  Oerman 
axlal-fiow  engines  and  some  with  the  older 
improved  Nenes,  Includes  several  swept-wlng 
fighters,  a  new  night  fighter  and  at  least 
one  Jet  bomber  to  carry  the  Russian  atomic 
bomb. 

moHT  noHTa  a  thbbat 

The  Tak-26  and  the  MIO-19  are  two  new 
high-speed  swept-wlng  Jets  believed  to  be 
slated  for  first-line  service  in  the  Communist 


air  force — and  poesibly  in  Korea.  The  Ily- 
ushln  II#-a4  bomber  la  known  to  De  povrared 
with  two  of  the  new  axlal-fiow  Jet  englnea 
Of  8.000-pound  thrust,  and  both  this  air- 
craft and  the  Lavochkin  La-ae  are  suspected 
of  being  connected  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
futxire  atomic  bombardment  plans. 

The  new  Lavochkin  La-16  night  fighter 
has  swept-back  wings  and  definitely  is  pow- 
ered with  axial-flow  engines  based  on  Oer- 
man designs.  Since  American  bombers  now 
operate  mostly  at  night  against  targets  in 
North  Korea,  the  creation  of  an  effective 
force  of  Communist  night  fighters  in  that 
theater  would  be  a  major  development. 

Up  to  now  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
although  outnumbered,  has  a  clear  edge  in 
the  far-eastern  war.  The  Communist 
losses  in  air-to-air  combat  have  been  three 
times  those  of  the  United  Nations  unite- 
mostly  American — despite  the  fact  that  in 
most  engagements  the  Communists  have  en- 
Joyed  an  overwhelming  numerical  advantage. 
Air  Force  commanders  believe  that  a  Rus- 
sian move  to  tip  the  scales  by  introducing 
superior  planes  Is  distinctly  within  the  realm 
of  possibility. 


lalatkw  Kits  tkc  Blarney  Stone 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

*   HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  COWM  CCTXC'UT 

nv  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVS3 
Monday,  March  17,  1952 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  fea- 
ture article  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  this  morning's  date.  Though 
it  seems  not  even  the  magical  Blarney 
Stone  is  able  to  stem  the  spread  of  infla- 
tion these  days,  I  am  certain  that  the 
distressing  news  of  inflation  hitting  the 
fabulous  stone  will  not  dampen  the  high 
spirits  of  the  Irish  today,  St.  Patrick's 
Day. 

Buuurrr,  Ikelamd,  March  16. — Not  so  long 
ago  you  could  kiss  the  stone  and  pay  but  a 
shilling.  And  now  what  U  it?  A  shUllng 
and  6  pence,  it  is.  In  American  money  a 
shilling  is  14  cents.  The  extra  6  pence  la 
an  extra  7  cents. 

So  21  cents  is  what  it  will  cost  you  to 
kiss  the  stone  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  every 
day  henceforth.  A  lot  of  money.  Aye,  a 
lot  of  money  Indeed. 

THiSTt     THOTTSAKD    KISS    STOmC 

But  it's  worth  it,  the  people  hereabouts 
declare.  Thirty  thousand  people  paid  their 
ahllllng  last  year.  And  with  the  need  of  a 
quick  tongue  increasing,  even  more  are  ex- 
pected here  this  year. 

The  Blarney  Stone — need  anyone  be  told 
such  a  fundauental  act  of  life  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day — lies  in  the  parapet  that  overhangs 
the  square  tower  of  Blarney  Castle.  160  feet 
from  the  ground.  Once,  to  reach  It,  you  had 
to  let  yourself  down  over  the  parapet,  head 
first,  and  either  hang  by  yotu-  toes  or  have 
someone  hold  yotu^  feet.  Q\iite  a  few  people 
fell  to  their  death  seeking  the  gift  of  Blarney, 
even  though  the  Lord  of  Blarney  eventually 
installed  two  iron  bars  to  cling  to. 

But  the  gift,  though  more  expensive.  Is  not 
so  difficult  to  acquire  any  more.  Workmen 
have  chopped  a  hole  in  the  parapet  wall  Just 
below  the  stone.  So  you  lie  on  your  back  on 
the  stone  roof  of  the  tower.  With  the  help 
of  two  iron  bars,  you  pull  your  bead  and 
ahoulders  through  the  hole.  Tou  bend  up- 
ward and  there  is  the  stone.  Just  above  you. 
Oive  it  a  nice  firm  smack  and  p\ill  yourself 


back  onto  the  roof.   And  the  gift  of  Blarney 
Is  yours  forever. 

aLABirXT  STOMB  HXSTOaT 

Just  why  Is  this  stone  eo  magical?  W^ 
aome  people  tell  you  one  thing  and  some  tell 
you  another. 

Some  say  the  stone  Is  part  of  the  one  on 
which  Jacob  slept  when  he  dreamed  of  the 
ladder  going  into  heaven.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah,  they  say,  brought  the  pUlow  to 
Ireland  and  set  It  up  on  Tara  Hill  and  on  it 
the  sovereigns  of  Ireland  were  crowned.  In 
time  the  Scots  took  the  stone  off  to  Scotland 
and  put  It  at  Scone  and,  calling  it  the  Stone 
of  Destiny,  used  It  as  their  crowning  seat. 
Eventually  the  English  hauled  It  off  to  Lon- 
don, called  it  the  Stone  of  Scone,  and  sat 
their  kings  and  queens  on  it  at  coronation 
time. 

But  the  English,  the  Irishmen  tell  you,  got 
only  part  of  the  stone.  During  the  days  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,  that  Soot  sent  over  to  Ire- 
land for  help  in  one  of  his  wars  with  the 
English.  The  Lord  of  Blarney,  Cormac  Mc- 
Carthy, dispatched  himself  and  5.000  Irish- 
men to  Scotland  and  routed  the  English.  As 
a  reward,  Robert  the  Bruce  gave  Cormac  part 
of  the  pillow  and  It  Is  that  chunk  of  stone, 
theee  people  say,  that  is  In  the  parapet  of  the 
castle  Oormac  McCarthy  built  for  himself. 

XAKY  BLABmTLBQXme 

Then  there  are  other  Irish  people  who  say 
they  are  not  sure  where  the  stone  came  from, 
but  its  powers  of  freeing  the  tongue  were  first 
pointed  out  to  the  same  Cormac  McCarthy  by 
a  woman  whom  he  saved  from  drowning  in 
the  nearby  Lake  of  Blarney.  As  a  reward 
ahe  pointed  to  the  stone  and  told  him  that 
if  he  would  kiss  It  he  would  acquire  a  golden 
tongue  and  subsequent  power  over  men  and 
women,  friends  and  foes. 

Over  in  England  people  will  tell  you  that 
It  was  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth  who  "in- 
vented the  fable  of  the  Blarney  Stone."  They 
tell  you  that  the  sixteenth -century  Liord  of 
Blarney,  captured  in  one  of  the  wars  with 
the  English,  was  taken  to  London,  where  he 
talked  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
queen.  After  one  spiel,  the  queen  is  sup- 
posed to  have  said  "Oh,  go  away  with  your 
Blarney."  That  Is  what  the  English  say,  but 
they  tell  strange  stories  about  Ireland. 

One  word  of  warning  to  all  people  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day:  "Dont  be  a  fool.  All  over  the 
world,  you  can  buy  bits  of  stone  guaranteed 
to  have  been  chipped  from  the  Stone  of 
Blarney.  But  the  bits  are  phony.  The  real 
stone  is  intact.  Anybody  who  says  other- 
wise Is — ^well — ^full  of  the  Blarney. 


Taxes  and  Goverament  Expenses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  ifxw  Toix 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter  I  have  sent  to  my  con- 
stituents : 

CoNcoucas  or  thx  UirrncD  Statis. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
l)cAa  FamrD:  As  always,  I  welcome  your 
letters  containing  advice  and  suggestions  aa 
to  how  you  feel  our  Ooverximent  can  be  run 
better. 

Dtiring  the  past  3  yeara  I  have  foogbt 
against  all  tax  increaaea.  Taxes  are  too 
heavy  now. 
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Willie  some  have  talked.  I  have  Toted  to 
cut  Oovemment  ezpenaes  because  I  have 
long  believed  the  folks  back  home  want  It 
tbat  way. 

L«t  me  know  what  you  think  ought  to  be 
done. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  remain. 
Tour  Congressman. 

Edwin  AsTHrni  Eaix. 


Lattimorc  ia  ReTcrse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A  DONDERO 

or  IdCBIOAM 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BKPRJSSKNTA'IIVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  Ir  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  therein  an  article  from  the 

Washington  Daily  News  of  Wednesday, 
March  12,  1952,  regarding  Owen  LatU- 
more; 

Lattimorz  in  Rzvxbss 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 

Some  members  of  the  Senate's  Internal 
Security  Committee  want  Owen  Lattlmore  s 
tortuous  300.000  words  of  testimony  sifted 
by  the  Justice  Department  for  evidence  of 
perjury. 

The  Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Pat 
McCabkan,  Democrat,  Nevada,  Is  trying  to 
■how  that  Communists  penetrated  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations  and  used  it  as  a 
propaganda  machine  to  urge  a  soft  policy 
toward  Red  China. 

Mr.  Lattlmore,  now  a  professor  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  edited  one  of  IPR's  pub- 
lications for  7  years.  The  committee  haa 
been  told  that  he  was  one  of  the  people 
who  controlled  the  organization.  This  he 
denies.  He  also  denies  that  he  helped  fix 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  claims  Its 
not  significant  that  many  of  the  policies  he 
urged  toward  China  later  were  adopted  by 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Lattlmore  Is  no  stranger  to  congres- 
sional Investigations.  In  1950.  the  Tydlngs 
committee  gave  him  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
Senator  Millard  Tydlngs,  Democrat.  Mary- 
land, was  defeated  for  reelection.  His  op- 
ponent had  charged  Senator  Tydlngs  white- 
washed the  Investigation. 

Mr.  Lattlmore  has  not  fared  well  before 
the  McCarran  committee,  however.  A 
searching  croes-examlnatlon  revealed  dis- 
crepancies between  his  testimony  to  the 
Tydlngs  committee  and  the  McCarran  group. 

THK  DESK 

Por  example:  In  1950  Mr.  Lattlmore  told 
the  Tydlngs  committee  he  had  not  had  a 
desk  at  the  State  Department,  where  Senator 
Joseph  McCabtht,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin, 
had  charged  Mr.  Lattlmore  was  a  "sinister 
Influence." 

But  In  the  scornful  attack  on  the  Mc- 
Carran committee  with  which  Mr.  Lattlmore 
c^ned  his  (iefense,  he  admitted  that  he  had 
a  desk  in  the  office  of  Lauchlln  Currle,  then 
an  assistant  to  President  Roceevelt,  "In  the 
building  that  ho\ised  the  Ctate  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget." 

"I  confess."  he  added,  "I  did  not  think  of 
this  when  the  charge  waa  originally  made." 

Robert  Morris,  McCarran  conmlttae  coun- 
sel, brought  out  two  other  damaging  admis- 
sions by  Mr.  Lattlmore  in  connection  with 
the  ofDce. 

In  earlier  testimony,  Mr.  Lattlmore  insis- 
ted his  use  of  the  office  was  "Irregular  and 
infrequent." 


Mr.  Morris,  however,  produced  a  photostat 
of  a  letter  taken  from  IPR  files  In  which  Mr. 
Lattlmore  had  written:  "I  am  In  Washing- 
ton about  4  days  a  week  and  when  there 
can  always  be  reached  at  Lauchlln  Currle's 
office. 

the    CUBaZE    MAIL 

Mr.  Morris  scored  another  blow  when  he 
refuted  Mr.  Lattlmore's  earlier  sworn  testi- 
mony that  never  during  World  War  II  did 
he  have  the  privilege  of  answering  Mr.  Cur- 
rle's maU. 

Another  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Lattlmore 
was  Introduced.  Dated  July  15.  1942.  It  was 
addressed  to  Edward  C.  Carter,  then  secre- 
tary-general of  IPR.  and  said: 

"Currie  asked  me  to  take  care  of  his  cor- 
respondence while  he  waa  away  and  In  view 
of  your  telegram  I  think  I  had  better  tell 
you  that  he  has  gone  to  China  on  a  special 
trip.  This  news  is  absolutely  confiden- 
tial.    •     •     •" 

Asked  to  explain.  Mr.  Lattlmore  said:  "Ob- 
viously my  memory  was  inaccurate." 

THE  fTXLO  BSTJE 

Mr.  Lattlmore  also  admitted  that  his  mem- 
ory had  played  him  false  on  the  question  of 
Frederick  Vanderbllt  Field,  one  time  financial 
backer  and  official  of  IPR.  who  was  Jailed 
for  refusing  to  divulge  the  source  of  Com- 
munist bail  bond  funds. 

Mr.  Lattlmore  told  the  Tydlngs  committee 
that  he  had  not  known  Field  as  a  Communist 
Party  line  follower  until  about  the  time  Mr. 
Lattlmore's  editorship  of  IPR's  Paeifk:  Af- 
fairs was  drawing  to  a  close  In  1941.  Fixing 
the  date  was  important — Mr.  Lattlmore  had 
sworn  he  "never  worked  In  concert"  with 
people  he  knew  to  be  Communists. 

Mr.  Morris  then  introduced  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Field  to  Ux.  Lattlmore  which 
showed  that,  as  early  as  1936,  Field  sought 
to  persuade  Mr.  Lattlmore  of  the  "nonex- 
pansive  character  of  the  Soviet  Union."  An- 
other letter  from  Field  to  Mr.  Lattlmore, 
dated  October  3,  1939,  said,  in  part: 

"Both  (world)  wars  are  imperialist  wars 
In  the  Marxist  sense  of  the  world.  The  his- 
torical result,  however,  will  be  the  inevitable 
overthrow  of  the  ruling  groups  in  all  the 
belligerent  countries." 

The  letter  was  written  before  Germany 
attacked  Russia. 

I  don't  remember  receiving  the  letter," 
Mr.  Lattlmore  told  the  McCarran  comnUt- 
tee,  "and  my  recoUectlon  has  been  that  I 
began  to  tliirk  of  Field  as  a  close  feUow 
traveler  of  the  Russians  in  1941.  But  Judg- 
ing from  this  letter,  my  memory  was  In 
error  by  about  2  years." 

THE  RED  A17THO* 

Mr.  Lattlmore  denied  1m  ever  printed  ar- 
tides  by  people  he  knew  to  be  Communists, 
except  for  manuecrlpts  from  the  Soviet 
branch  of  IPR  and  one  clearly  labeled  ar- 
ticle by  a  Chinese  Communist. 

Mr.  Morris  then  brought  out  the  fact  that 
a  German  Communist  named  Hans  Mueller 
wrote  for  Mr.  Lattlmore's  magazine  under 
the  pen  name  of  "Aslatlcus."  In  closed  ses- 
sions of  the  committee  Mr.  Lattlmore  denied 
he  knew  Aslatlcus  to  be  a  Communist. 

In  public  hearings,  Mr.  Morris  Introduced 
a  memorandum  summary  of  a  meeting  of 
IPR  personnel  in  Moscow  on  April  12,  1939. 
The  memo  stated  that  Lattlmore  bad  told 
the  conference: 

"In  the  next  issue  of  P.  A.  (Pacific  Affairs) 
there  Is  to  be  an  article  by  a  Communist 
writer  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  Chinese 
Council  (of  IPR)  and  the  British  Council. 
He  likewise  does  not  represent  the  Soviet 
Council.  This  will  be  a  leading  article  and 
will  represent  a  personal  opinion." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  June  1936 
Issue  of  Pacific  Affairs  contained  an  article 
by  Aslatlcus.  Committee  Attorney  J.  G. 
Sourwine  sought  to  establish  that  Mr.  Lat- 
tlmore had  been  talking  about  Aslatlcxis  in 


Moscow — therefore.  Mr.  Lattlmore  liad  known 
him  to  be  a  Communist. 

Mr.  Lattlmore  denied  that  he  had  been 
talking  about  Asiaticxis,  although  h«  ac« 
knowledged  that  it  might  seem  so. 

Mr.  Sotuwlne  showed  that  the  June  issue 
of  Pacific  Affairs  had  arrived  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  copyright  office  early  in  May. 
H^  then  tried  to  establish  that  the  article 
by  Aslatlcus  iiad  been  ready  for  publicatkm 
at  tbs  tlms  Mr.  Lattlmore  mentioned  the 
forthcoming  story  by  a  Communist  writer. 

Mr.  Lattlmore  rejected  this  interpretation 
and  in  doing  so  swore  that,  in  the  7  yean 
he  edited  Pacific  Affairs,  he  had  never  known 
how  much  time  lag  occurred  between  prep- 
aration of  articles  and  pubUcatlon  ot  the 
magazine. 


Mr.  Lattlmore  stumblsd  again  when  ha 

was  asked  If  he  had  read  an  article  written 
'or  Far  Bastcrn  Surrey,  another  IPR  pub- 
Ucatlon, by  T.  A.  BiaeoB.  The  article  referred 
to  Communist  China  as  democratic  and  Na- 
tionalist China  as  feudal. 

Mr.  Lattlmore  testified:  *T  dont  beUeve 
I  did.  At  that  time  I  was  exceedingly  busy 
as  deputy  director  of  OWI  In  San  Frandaea 
and  I  don't  believe  I  was  keeping  up  wWl 
IPR  publications  at  all." 

Mr.  Morris  asked:  "Tou  did  not  at  tbat 
time  read  the  Blsson  article  and  the  Bissoa 
article  was  contrary  to  things  you  were  writ- 
ing at  that  time?" 

Replied  Mr.  Latttmore:  "^  •  •  I  dkl 
not  read  the  article  at  that  time,  didn't  know 
of  it  until  some  vague  time  later,  and  most 
of  my  knowledge  of  It  at  this  moment  la 
baaed  on  i  Mil  lug  the  transcripts  of  thete 
proceedlnci  •  *  •  I  believe  it  was  com- 
pletely contrary    •     •     •." 

Mr.  Morris  then  introduced  a  photostat 
of  a  letter  on  statonery  of  the  OWI  Saa 
Franelaoo  office  and  bearing  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Lattlmore.  The  letter  was  dated  July 
20.  19tS.     It  aald: 

"Tour  letter  ot  July  30  arrived  just  as  I 
was  reading  T.  A.  Bisson's  article  on  Chlaa. 
I  was  trying  to  formulate  for  myself  soma 
way  of  expressing  an  opinion.  I  think  you 
do  this  very  well.  Bisson's  terminology  will 
turn  away  a  number  of  people  whom  be 
might  have  persuaded  with  the  use  of  a 
different  terminology.  Nevertheless.  I  think 
his  main  points  are  as  sound  as  you  think 
they  are." 

THE   CHI    AITAni 

Another  point  In  Mr.  Lattlmore's  testi- 
mony that  committee  members  want  looked 
into  was  regarding  one  Ch'Ao-Tli^  Chi.  who 
wrote  eome  articles  for  Padflo  Affairs.  Mr. 
Lattlmore  denied  that  he  luiew  or  bfd  been 
informed  that  Chi  was  a  Communist. 

Mr.  Morris  then  introduced  the  closed- 
session  testimony  of  B.  Ifewton  Steely.  Uni- 
versity Park,  Md.,  member  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission's  Board  ct  Appeals  and  Re- 
view. Mr.  Steely  had  testified  that  he  had 
told  Mr.  Lattlmore  about  Chl's  Communlrt 
record.  A  report  Mr.  Steely  thinks  he  wrote 
at  that  time  was  introduced.    It  said: 

"Dr.  Kuns  Chuan  Chi  has  been  investi- 
gated by  the  (Civil  Servlee)  Commission  for 
poet  as  assistant  language  editor  (Chinese) 
of  OWI  and  his  case  Is  new  pending  before 
the  Commission.  In  view  of  the  fact  Uiat 
Mr.  Lattlmore  is  relying  upon  Dr.  Chl's  ree- 
omrrendatlons.  •  •  •  OWI  repreeenU- 
tlves  were  also  informed  of  the  unfavorable 
information  secured  regarding  Dr.  Chi  and 
his  son  (Ch'Ao-Tlng  Chi)  which  Included 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  young  Dr.  Chi 
is  or  waa  until  recently  a  Communist  and 
that  at  one  time  he  was  a  delegate  to  tbe 
Third  Internationale  in  Moscow." 

THE    TEMAH    TEX? 

More  lapses  cropped  up  In  Mr.  Lattlmore'fe 
accoimt  of  a  trip  to  Yenan.  then  capital  of 
Communist  China,  in  1837.  In  closed  ssa- 
•ion.  Mr.  Lattlmore  was  asked  whether  bm 
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bad  arranged  with  the  Communists  for  per- 
mission to  visit  Yenan. 

"None  whatever,"  he  swore. 

In  public  sessions,  however,  Mr.  Morris  in- 
troduced an  acootint  of  the  trip  Mr.  Lattl- 
more wrote  for  the  London  Timea.  In  It, 
Mr.  Lattlmore  said:  "I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Red  capital  •  •  •  and  I  got  in  answer 
a  cordial  invitation." 

Mr.  Lattlmore  then  admitted  sending  a 
letter  to  the  Red  capital  "by  ordinary  mall" 
from  Nationalist  China. 

Mr.  Morris  quoted  another  paragraph  from 
Mr.  Lattlmore's  account  of  his  Tenan  trip. 
Of  his  depcuture,  Mr.  Lattlmore  wrote: 

"Others  were  laughing,  arguing,  giving 
verbal  and  written  messages  to  be  taken  out, 
for  communication  with  the  outside  world  is 
not  entirely  free." 

Committee  ootinsel  sought  to  prove  by  this 
that  "ordinary  mall"  waa  not  moving  freely 
between  Nationalist  and  Conunnnist  China 
•t  that  tims.  Mr.  Lattlmore  bnished  that 
off.  insisting  that  his  statement  describing 
tbe  "ordinary  mall"  clear%nce  by  the  Reds 
was  entirely  accurate.  Simultaneously, 
however,  he  denied  that  the  paragraph  de- 
scribing his  departure  from  Tenan  was  false. 

THE    OUMAMSXT    LTTWCH 

Another  contradiction  turned  up  in  Mr. 
»'s  account  of  a  luncheon  with 
itine  Oiimansky,  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  the  United  SUtes,  in  June  1941.  Mr.  Lat- 
tlmore's earlier  testimony  was  ttxat  ths 
luncheon  took  place  after  Germany's  attack 
on  Russia. 

Before  the  McCarran  committee,  however. 
Mr.  Lattlmore's  memory  was  refreshed — he 
conceded  that  the  lunch  was  4  days  before 
the  German  attack— that  U.  while  the  Hlt- 
ler-Stalln  peace  pact  was  still  in  effect. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Lattlmore  admitted  he  had 
Informed  Mr.  Oumansky  that  he  was  going 
to  China  11  days  before  the  White  House  an- 
nounced he  had  been  appointed  as  an  ad- 
viser to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Mr.  Lattlmore  maintained  that  he  hadnt 
told  Mr.  Oumansky  what  his  mission  to  Cliina 


(htraf  ed  Womei  Can  Sare  Ut 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

I       HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   IKDtANA 

Qf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSENTATTVZ3 
!         Monday,  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  ADAIR.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  an  ar- 
ticle by  Air.  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune: 

OcTaAoxo  WoMSH  Cam  Save  Us 

We  men  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 
We  sit  In  our  offices  and  swing  around  in 
swivel  chairs  with  an  impressive  assortment 
of  telephones  at  our  elbows.  We  gripe  about 
the  Government  but  we  haven't  got  enough 
bravery  to  stop  the  plundering  tyranny  that 
is  strangling  the  Nation. 

We  small-business  men  have  shown  a  good 
deal  more  interest  in  and  concern  over  the 
evils  that  confront  us  than  our  big  double- 
breasted  business  boys.  And  we,  the  farmers, 
who  once  stood  our  ground,  too  easily  lose 
our  enthusiasm  for  any  common  cause  if  the 
crops  are  good  and  th-:  prices  right. 

If  America  Is  to  be  saved.  It  U  going  to  be 
saved  by  the  women.  We  men  don't  seem  to 
give  a  whoop. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  U  a  great 
religious  document.  And  dont  get  religion 
confused  with  dogmas  and  denominations. 


The  Declaration  of  Indep>endence  was  such  a 
pronouncement  for  free  men  that  men  made 
sacrifices,  they  gave  their  fortunes  and  they 
gave  their  lives  that  nobilities  might  prevail. 

We  voters  fume  and  fuss  but  do  nothing. 
And  because  we  do  nothing  we  deserve  ex- 
actly what  we  get.  But  Just  because  we  have 
become  incompetent  as  citizens,  are  we  to  let 
the  country  collapse? 

The  facts  are  patent.  We  have  a  little 
man  for  President.  We  have  had  seditious 
agencies  of  various  degrees  Infiltrating  our 
State  Department  and  other  branches  of  the 
Oovemment  at  Washington.  And  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  shielding  these  individuals 
and  agencies  and  scornfully  calling  anybody 
who  resents  their  raids  upon  the  people's 
purse  as  being  a  Republican.  As  if  being  a 
Republican  is  reprehensible.  Shoddy  think- 
ing. 

Well,  we  who  believe  In  a  two-party  sys- 
tem believe  it  is  time  to  make  a  two-party 
system  that  brings  the  issue  into  the  open. 
The  Democratic  Party  bears  the  burden  of 
infam:v  now.  It  has  the  unfortimate  record 
of  Inc-easing  its  raids  upon  the  taxpayets 
for  the  last  18  years.  It  has  become  the 
Boakum  Party. 

With  all  the  Ingenuity  they  can  command 
tiu^ugh  their  press  agencies,  the  Democrats 
are  trying  to  cast  the  suspicion  of  Intellec- 
tual limitations  on  anytxxly  who  Is  for  our 
country. 

Well,  the  Republican  party  is  now  the  only 
party  that  is  for  the  Republic.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  for  Truman.  And  he  is  not 
for  oitf  Republic.  Which  brings  up  ths 
query:  Does  Truman  hate  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States?  Does  he  hate  the  people 
of  our  country?  The  same  question  can  be 
properly  placed  to  the  defenders  of  the  late 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  He  and  Hiss  at 
Yalta  began  to  deliver  our  strength  to  Rus- 
sia. Our  own  Government  made  Russia  the 
frightful  foe  it  is  today.  That  is  certainly 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy. 

How  does  it  happen  that  when  any  ques- 
tion comes  up  about  the  need  of  any  foreign 
country  Tnmian  and  ills  Acheson  favor  ths 
foreigner  and  \irge  a  further  tax  on  the 
American  citizen  to  gratify  the  Europeans? 
Is  that  love  for  our  country? 

Here  is  old  Halifax  back  among  lu.  "Just 
over  to  fill  a  few  speaking  engagements." 
He  is  here  to  beg. 

We  men  of  America  could  stop  all  this  con- 
fiscating and  devastating  business  if,  as  the 
Boys  of  1776,  we  rallied  to  the  noble  princi- 
ples of  oiir  Declaration  of  Independence.  But 
we  merely  ask,  "Are  you  a  Democrat?"  or 
Are  you  a  Republican?  And  we  answer  by 
telling  what  grandfather  was.  So,  that  is 
what  we  are.  In  other  words,  we  liave 
stopped  thinking.  And  we  won't  have  much 
business  to  be  thinking  about  if  we  forget 
the  cause  for  which  our  flag  was  made. 

And,  in  passing,  consider  the  flag.  Senator 
Dtjrr,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  Introduced  in  the 
United  States  Senate  a  bill  that  will  Impose 
a  severe  Jail  sentence  and  fine  on  anyone  in 
our  country  who'  displays  a  foreign  flag 
without  the  Stars  and  Stripes  displayed 
above  it.  We  have  come  to  that.  We  never 
before  thought  that  such  a  law  was  needed. 

We  men  haven't  been  very  admirable  aa 
citizens.  And  there  Is  little  hope  that  we 
will  be.  We  have  been  intimidated  by  the 
tax  assessor.  We  are  afraid  of  the  tax  col- 
lector. We  are  afraid  of  ovir  country.  And 
the  country  Is  what  we  make  it.  We  are 
afraid  of  ourselves. 

But  there  is  a  woman  In  Connecticut  who 
isn't  afraid.  She  is  putting  us  men  to  shame. 
She  is  a  businesswoman.  An  able  one.  She 
is  a  manufacturer.  She  has  the  co\u-age  of 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
She  told  this  dishonest  Government  in 
Washington  that  she  will  not  do  a  dishonest 
and  unethical  thing  Just  becaxise  some  cock- 
eyed Fair  Deal  economist  dictates  that  it  be 
done. 


Hail  to  Miss  Vivien  Kellems.  She  owns 
and  operates  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Ston- 
Ington,  Conn.  She  makes  cable  grips. 
When  the  social  security  came  to  her  shop 
and  told  her  she  would  txave  to  deduct  a 
fixed  contribution  from  every  worker's  en- 
velope, she  said  that  her  workers  were  en- 
titled to  their  full  take- home  pay,  and  she 
would  take  nothing  away  from  them  on  any 
imperial  order. 

So  in  gallops  the  legal  cavalry  of  Washing- 
ton do-gooders  and  they  said,  "Madam,  it  is 
a  painful  task  but  you  have  got  to  pay  a 
fine  and  go  to  Jail."  They  didn't  dare  put 
her  in  Jail.  But  they  Imposed  a  fine.  So 
she  took  that  to  court.  A  Democratic  Jud^s 
upheld  the  fine.  She  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appwals.  It  reversed  the  fine. 
Our  cute  little  Treasury  Department  had 
confiscated  her  bank  account.  But  the  Court 
of  Appeals  ordered  that  restored.  It  was 
hers.  They  had  no  right  to  take  it  from 
her  any  more  than  she  had  the  right  to  take 
money  out  of  her  employees'  pockets. 

Well,  there  is  one  grand  example  of  Amer- 
icanism,    /nd  r.hei'e  is  our  hope. 

Miss  Sellems  is  organizing  the  women  of 
America.  They  call  themcelves  the  Liberty 
Belles.  Couldn't  be  better.  Every  pro- 
American  woman,  every  Republican  woman, 
every  honest  American  woman  even  if  she 
la  registered  as  a  Democrat  should  hurry 
Into  this  growing  national  organization. 
Miss  Kellems  believes  it  will  have  not  less 
than  lO.OOO.OOC  vromen  enrolled  before 
election  next  year. 

The  first  objective  will  be  the  repeal  of 
the  Income  tax  amendment.  That  should 
be  done.  The  next  objective  will  be  the 
complete  eradication  of  all  socialism,  com- 
munism, and  corruption  from  our  Govern- 
ment. These  Liberty  Belles  will  demand 
that  Congress  restore  to  Itself  the  right  to 
declare  war,  so  that  never  again  can  the 
whim  of  a  Pendergast  politician  and  a  wit- 
less Acheson,  send  our  American  boys  to  for- 
eign lands  to  be  shot. 

We  tiave  a  Tulsa  branch  of  tlie  minute- 
men.  Good  name,  enlisting  good  men  but 
too  few.  There  ahould  be  at  least  20,000 
mlnutemen  In  our  town,  and  in  every  town. 
The  mlnutemen  might  save  our  country  as 
the  mlnutemen  msule  it.  But  we  are  leii  ing 
It  to  the  women.     IDon't  iwther  us  men. 

"The  Liberty  Belles,"  proclaims  Miss  Kel- 
lems, "is  not  a  Republican  Party  enterprise. 
And  it  certainly  is  not  a  Democratic  one.  It 
Is  an  American  crusade  to  save  America.  It 
Is  a  crusade  to  resist  the  insidious  Influences 
of  the  parlor  pinks  and  return  us  to  the 
courage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

If  the  American  women  will  enlist  with 
Miss  Kellems,  we  will  regain  the  freedoms 
we  have  lost.  An  army  of  outraged  women 
is  our  country's  best  hof>e  today. 


Ob  HoBf  ariaa  Independeace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  coNNEcnctrx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  a  statemeat 
which  I  made  on  the  occasion  of  Hun- 
garian Independence  Day.  March  15. 

March  15  will  forever  be  remembered 
by  Hungarians  the  world  over  as  the  day 
their  great  national  hero,  Louis  Kos- 
suth, led  the  way  to  freedom  against 
the  tyranny  of  Hapsbuiv  rule. 
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Today  In  Washington,  D.  C.  the  Hun- 
garan  Reformed  Federation  of  America 
will  dedicate  its  national  headquarters, 
fittingly  named  "Kossuth  House."  in 
commemoration  of  the  liberator  of  Hun- 
gary. Throughout  the  Nation,  Hungar- 
ians are  holding  celebrations,  not  only 
to  commemorate  the  past,  but  to  inspire 
faith  in  the  future. 

Hungarian  independence,  so  costly 
won,  has  been  snuffed  out  by  the  powers 
of  Austria  and  by  Czarist  Russia.  But 
in  the  hearts  of  Hungarians  everywhere 
bums  the  fervor  of  liberty,  and  no  op- 
pressor will  succeed  ever  in  destroying 
that 

Here  In  America,  Americans  of  Hun- 
garian descent  are  marking  their  inde- 
pendence day  celebrations  by  a  most 
appropriate  and  constructive  humanita- 
rian project — the  pledging  of  100.000 
pints  of  blood  to  the  National  Red  Cross. 

This  is  a  fitting  gesture  of  loj^ty  to 
their  adopted  land.  Shorn  of  their 
cherished  freedom  in  their  native  land, 
these  Hungarian-Americans  are  demon- 
strating by  a  most  vital  and  worth-while 
gesture,  their  appreciation  of  the  liberty 
they  ehjoy  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 


WiMf  8  at  TraiTt  Em!? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 


or  MASSACHTTSnTS 

IN  THE  House  OP  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Monday.  March  17. 1952 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  time 
goes  on  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  more  and  more  people  are 
giving  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
question  of  what  is  ahead  of  us  as  a  peo- 
ple imless  we  stop  reckless  spending  uf 
the  taxpayers'  money.  An  editorial  in 
the  Maiden  (Mass.)  Evening  News  of 
March  12.  1952.  discusses  this  question 
80  pointedly  that  I  want  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  by  inserting 
it  herewith: 

What's  at  Tbail's  Bifo? 

On  or  before  March  16.  every  dtlaen  will 
have  paid  the  tax  on  his  1951  Income.     In 
millions    of    cases    the    taxpayer   will    have 
forked  across  more  than   his  grandfather's 
total  Incomes.     Those  who  are  in  business 
will  have  sent  to  the  Government  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  year's  prc^ts,  in  some  cases 
the  percentages  being  so  high  as  to  virtually 
cancel  the  year's  net  earnings.     ClUaena  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  which  have  State 
Income  taxes,  will  have  made  another  heavy 
inroad  on  their  earnings  for   Government. 
This  money  goes  to  finance  Federal  and  State 
budgets   which   are  the   highest   In   history, 
and  show  no  signs  of  decreasing.     Nor  are 
the  taxpayers  given  a  guarantee  as  to  what 
they  will  get  for  the  billions  they  are  taking 
out  of  their  earnings.     As  for  the  Federal 
Government,   the  money  goes  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  operations  that  Is  being  added  to 
daUy.    BlUlons  have  gcme  to  other  nations, 
•ome  of  whose  peoples  are  not  too  friendly. 
.  Other  billions  go  to  finance  a  war  without 
prospect  of  victory.    This  is  only  part  of  the 
tax  story.     There  are  levies  on  real  estate, 
which  are  constantly  being  Increased.    Ther* 
•re  scores  of  nuisance  taxes.    In  fact,  there 
la  hardly  a  single  hvunan  activity  which  does 


not  call  for  a  special  tax.  Many  eoonomlsta 
■ay  the  American  people  are  being  taxed  to 
the  limit,  and  stlU  the  burden  grows  and  the 
debts  Increase.  It  is  time  to  give  thought 
to  the  'final  outcome.  The  Nation's  econ- 
omy cannot  indefinitely  bear  the  bxirden  at 
spending  and  mora  spending,  much  of  it  to 
no  purpoM. 


Ui-Anericui  Activitie*  G>nattce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUFOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVaB 

Monday.  March  17. 1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  past,  one  of  the 
favorite  targets  of  domestic  Communist 
artillery  has  been  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  Instead  of 
bringing  issues  and  facts  to  the  support 
of  their  contention  that  the  Hoiise  group 
Is  engaged  in  witch  himtlng  and  red 
baiting,  the  Communists,  the  fellow 
travelers,  and  the  so-called  intellectual 
liberals,  whose  colors  vary  from  ver- 
milion to  pink,  have  beaten  their  breasts 
and  screamed  "hysteria." 

In  contrast  to  the  tortured  gyrations 
of  the  left,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that 
public  acceptance  of  the  cnnmlttee  and 
public  confidence  in  its  valuable  work 
Is  in  the  ascendancy.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  in- 
clude herewith  three  editorials  on  the 
work  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  from  the  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Outlook,  the 
New  Rochelle  <N.  Y.)  Standard-Star, 
and  the  New  York  Times: 

{From  the  Santa  Monica   (Calif.)    Evening 
OuUook  of  March  10.  1989 1 

THK  UM-AMKBICAN  ACTIVRXXa  COmfTTTXB 

A  new  look  at  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  been  taken  by  the 
New  York  Times,  leading  Democratic  newt- 
paper  and  often  a  critic  of  the  Investlgatlv* 
group.  It  concludes,  first,  that  the  commit- 
tee has  vastly  Improved  Its  procedure  so  as 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
second,  that  even  the  old  committee  beaded 
by  Martin  Dies  and  J.  Parnall  Thomas,  ac- 
complished a  lot  In  spite  of  occasional  mis- 
takes. 

As  a  result  of  the  Dies  committee's  Inves- 
tigations, for  example.  German  Bundlst  Frits 
Kuhn  and  Communist  Earl  Browder  were 
prosecuted  and  jailed.  When  Thomas  was 
chairman,  Whlttaker  Chambers  flrrt  put  the 
finger  on  Alger  Hiss,  starting  a  round  of  in- 
vestigations which  led  to  conviction  of  the 
State  Department  official.  The  committee 
also  exposed  other  antl-Amerlcan  conspir- 
ators who  otherwise  would  have  gone  soot 
firee. 

But  the  position  and  prestige  of  the  old 
committee  were  undermined  by  Its  crude 
tactics.  Some  members  made  a  habit  of  pub- 
Ucly  accxising  witnesses  the  moment  they 
appeared  before  the  committee.  Other* 
made  wild  statements  outside  of  committee 
hearings  for  the  sake  of  personal  publicity. 
Red  propagandists  naturally  seized  on  these 
Bhortcomings  and  labeled  the  House  oom- 
xnittee  a  "star  chamber."  And  when  J.  Par- 
nell  Thomas  waa  convicted  of  forcing  his 
office  staff  to  kick  back  part  of  their  salaries, 
the  Commies  had  a  field  day. 


In  the  past  few  yean  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  bMA  to  live  down  on* 
reputation  and  build  another.  It  has,  aa 
the  Times  agrees,  done  this  remarkably  well. 
The  committee  does  not  mora  against  Mine- 
one  until  it  la  sure  of  its  ground.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  given  to  public  accuaationa. 
Rights  at  witnesses  are  scrupulously  respect- 
ed. Contempt  citations  are  propoeed  only 
when  a  witness  obviously  tries  to  ridicule 
the  committee:  they  are  not  invoked  purely 
for  a  refusal  to  testify  on  grounds  of  self- 
incrlmlnatlOQ.  And  targeta  of  the  commit, 
tee  now  consist  of  those  who  deliberately 
Join  a  conspiracy  against  the  United  States, 
whether  through  the  Oommunlat  Party  or 
•ome  other  subversive  organiaatlon. 

Tet  so  tf ective  has  been  the  Commonlat 
propaganda  that  many  Americans  still  ipna^ 
In  apologetic  tones  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tlvitlaa  Committee.  This  is  an  outright  in- 
justice  to  able  and  distinguished  men  who 
have  worked  hard  to  make  tba  oommlttea 
wliat  it  ab<nild  be — the  fair  and  Impartial 
watchdog  of  Amertcan  Ubotiea. 

(Prom  the  New  RocheUe  (N.  T.)  Standard- 
Star  or  February  10.  1963] 

UN-AicxaiCAM  Aci'iviTiaa  Paoaxaa 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  oOoe.  the  chair* 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  has  been  prominently  In  the 
headllnea.  There  is  such  wide  public  inter- 
est in  the  Investigations  that  this  Is  but  nat- 
ural. And  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  un- 
blaaed  mind  that  whatever  might  have  been 
faults  in  method,  the  resulU  Justified  tha 
means.  For  w*  have,  largely  through  this 
committee,  rid  important  Washington  bu- 
reaus of  proven  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers. 

Now  a  change  in  the  chairmanahip  at  the 
committee  impends.  The  present  chairman. 
Representative  John  S.  Wood,  Georgia.  Dem> 
ocrat.  has  announced  he  will  not  nm  Ag*in, 
If  the  Democrau  retain  control  of  the  Houae 
the  new  chairman  will  Im  BepreaenUUva 
FaAKCis  E.  Waltbi.  of  Pennsylvania.  If  tha 
Republicans  win  control  the  chairman  will 
be  Representative  Habou  H.  Vilob.  of  DU- 
noia. 

In  either  eaae.  we  Iwpe  the  committae  will 
continue  active.  However  critical  may  have 
been  some  of  the  friends  of  those  acojsed. 
however  crude  may  have  been  some  of  the 
methods  of  investigation,  the  result  has  Jus- 
tified the  work. 

We  will  admit  we  were  not  too  proud  of 
Representative  J.  Pamell  Thomas,  New  Jer- 
sey Republican,  when  he  was  chairman,  be- 
fore he  went  to  jail  for  illegal  manipulation 
of  a  congressional  payroll.  And  it  Is  prob- 
able an  earUer  chairman.  Martin  Dtea.  Tezaa 
Democrat,  waa  overaealous  in  too-quick  pub- 
lic presentation  of  suspicions. 

But.  over-all.  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  has  done  a  magnificent  Job. 
It  awakened  the  Nation  to  a  fifth  column 
which  many  at  first  refused  to  admit.  Orad- 
ually  we  are  eliminating  the  rats  from  poata 
of  influence. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
34.  19S3) 

Bouai   Uv-AMxaiCAjr   Qsouv   Chamoss   Brr 
JfKvxa  Qotts — Aa  Now  OaaaMizxD,  It  Imvx»<^ 
noATxa  IfoBB  AMD  liAxxs  FSwim  Accosa- 


(By  C.  P.  TruasaU) 
WASKWOTOif,  February  33.— The  Rouse  Un- 
American  Actlvltlea  Committee,  which  wae 
in  the  news  this  week  with  Ita  report  on 
Oommtmlat  infiltration,  haa  undergone  aab- 
stantial  changes  both  In  tactics  and  in  pv- 
•onnel  since  the  days  of  Martin  Dlea  and  J. 
Pamell  Thomaa. 
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Procedures  in  the  Dies-and-Thomas  days 
constituted  largely,  records  indicate,  a  sud- 
den hauling  of  suspects  (Communist  and 
Nasi  and  Fascist,  too)  before  public  hear- 
ings, shoutings  of  accusations,  and  a  hustling 
out  of  committee  rooms  of  witnesses  before 
both  sides  of  a  story  had  been  told. 

Even  under  these  tactics  such  things  aa 
the  following  happened: 

Fritz  Kuhn.  head  of  the  German-American 
Bund,  was  routed  to  jail.  The  Knights  of 
the  White  Camellia,  organization  of  William 
Detherage,  suspected  of  "Fascist  tendencies" 
went  out  of  busineas.  William  Dudley  Pel- 
ley,  accused  of  being  the  man  on  the  white 
horse  for  a  movement  viewed,  varloualy,  as 
*'Nael"  and  "FaacUt,"  waa  Impriaoned.  The 
Communist  leader.  Earl  Browder,  was  Jailed 
for  being  caught  1>y  the  committee  in  paaa- 
port  fraud. 

TACTICS  CaiTlClSP 

Critics  c\ishioned  their  fire  as  to  these 
results,  but  continued  to  blast  with  Admin- 
istration help,  the  titctlcs  employed.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  present  committee  does  not 
•gree  with  the  tactica.  either. 

In  these  early  periods  the  inveetlgating 
group  contained  some  members  given  to 
shouting  accusations  as  testimony  came  In; 
a  research  director,  a  couple  of  investigators, 
and  a  clerk  to  manage  heavy  flies  of  the 
Daily  Worker. 

The  conunlttee  grew  under  reorganization 
and  attained  statua  aa  a  permanent  House 
unit  in  1944.  More  investigators  came  in. 
Tet.  it  appeared,  there  remained  a  habit  of 
eaUing  for  a  public  hearing  witness ea  whose 
taetimony  surprised  and  shocked  the  com- 
mittee members  as  much  as  it  did  the  large 
audiences. 

An  example,  during  the  Thomas  regime, 
was  the  sudden  appearance  of  Whlttaker 
Chambers,  a  self -confessed  former  Commu- 
nist espionage  agent,  who  named  Alger  Hiss 
among  his  alleged  fellow  conspirators. 

Although  this  surprise  testimony  found 
most  committee  members  In  an  apologetic 
mood  when  Hiss  answered  questions  at  the 
hearing  he  demanded,  this  shot  fired  during 
the  so-called  Irresponsible  days  of  the  com- 
mittee took  hold.  Hiss  went  to  prison  for 
perjury  and  Chambers  remained  free  to  write 
a  book  about  It. 

There  has  been  a  material  change  in  In- 
vestigative tactics  through  the  years.  This. 
It  is  conceded  widely,  has  Increased  the 
prestige  of  the  group.  Public  hearings  are 
not  held  now  untU  the  committee  knows 
through  private  sessions  with  the  witness 
pretty  nruch  what  Is  coming  up  when  the 
testimony  Is  given  in  public. 

rawn  leaks  mow 

The  leaks  that  used  to  fill  corridors  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  House  Office  Buildings 
with  "hot  stuff"  for  publication  have  virtu- 
ally stopped.  Where  leaks  still  occur  it  Is 
tisually  a  case  of  a  commltteee  member  who 
bubbles  over  rather  than  of  a  staff  member 
who  has  talked  out  of  turn. 

Inatead  of  the  old  days  of  making  on-the- 
record  accusations  against  a  witness  who 
would  not  talk,  the  conunlttee,  at  present, 
reaerves  at  least  a  surface  calm  and  lets  a 
withess  consult  at  length  with  his  counsel. 
It  remain  calm  when  the  attorney  advises 
no  answer  on  the  constitutional  grounds 
that  response  might  incriminate  the  witness. 

Proposed  citations  to  the  House  on  con- 
tempt grounds  are  made  only  in  such  cases 
as  a  refusal  by  a  witness,  on  the  apparently 
overworked  constitutional  privilege  of  non- 
aiuwer,  when  a  witness  refuses,  as  an  ex- 
ample, to  tell  the  group  whether  he  had  ever 
entered  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  New 
York. 

As  to  Communist  Party  connections,  the 
committee  no  longer  relies  on  hearsay  but 
on  what  it  asserts  to  be  a  photostatic  copy 
of  the  actual  party  card  which  the  witness 
was  alleged  to  have  algned. 


Further,  the  committee  is  moving  away 
froDk  the  long  concentration  upon  accusa- 
tions against  persons  who,  deliberately  or 
as  suckers,  joined  organizations  later  pro- 
nounced to  be  Communist-fronts.  From 
now  on.  it  is  indicated,  the  committee  will 
seek  as  its  targets  only  those  who  deliberate- 
ly Joined  hands  with  the  Communist  Party 
itself,  with  apparent  knowledge  of  its  sub- 
versive objectives. 

More  than  100  hearings  were  held  dtiring 
the  last  year,  and  an  almost  equal  number 
of  executive  seaslons  were  held  in  prepara- 
tion. 


Hasf  arian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  KKW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  104 
years  ago.  on  March  15.  1848.  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  was  declared,  and 
ever  since  that  time  Hungarians  who  love 
freedom  celebrate  their  day  of  independ- 
ence. The  celebration  of  any  nation's 
independence  strikes  a  warm  note  in  the 
hearts  of  freedom-loving  Americans,  and 
It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
extend  to  the  people  of  Hungary  who 
cherish  their  freedom,  wherever  they 
may  be,  our  felicitations  and  the  prayers 
and  hopes  of  America  that  real  liberty 
and  freedom  may  once  again  be  restored 
to  their  Communist-dominated  country. 

Freedom  does  not  happen;  it  must  be 
won,  and  in  order  to  win  it  there  must 
necessarily  be  leadership.  We  have  in 
America  the  cherished  memory  of  GJeorge 
Washington  who  led  our  revolutionary 
forces  against  tremendous  odds  to  se- 
cure for  us  our  liberties,  and  in  Hungary 
they  have  a  great  national  hero.  Louis 
Kossuth,  who  is  their  George  Washing- 
ton. It  has  been  estimated  that  about  a 
million  people  of  Hungarian  descent  will 
celebrate  the  Hungarian  Independence 
Day  this  year  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  opening  day  of  these  cen- 
tennial programs  was  held  on  March  8, 
1952,  in  Independence  Hall  in  Philadel- 
phia. These  fine  Americans  of  Hungar- 
ian descent  love  their  adopted  country, 
and  it  is  thrilling  to  note  that  in  the 
memory  of  our  American  ancestors  and 
in  the  memory  of  their  national  hero. 
Louts  Kossuth,  they  have  pledged  100,- 
000  pints  of  blood  to  express  their  love 
of  freedom. 

One  cannot  read  the  speeches  by  Kos- 
suth when  he  came  to  America  and  trav- 
eled all  over  the  countiy  without  realiz- 
ing that  he  had  a  most  remarkable  mind, 
gifted  with  a  penetrating  vision  into  the 
future  of  the  world.  As  long  ago  as  1852 
he  stated.  "The  Russian  frontier  is  really 
expanding  to  the  Atlantic,"  and  little  did 
he  realize  how  true  a  prophecy  that  was 
and  how  the  Communist  threat  could  be- 
come so  real  100  years  from  that  day.  He 
warned  us  in  America  to  be  prepared  to 
protect  our  freedoms  from  aggression, 
and  he  clearly  pointed  out  that  he  had  in 
mind  the  tyranny  of  Russian  leadership. 


It  Is  well  that  we  do  honor  to  this  free- 
dom-loving people  who  have  made  such 
great  sacrifices  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
and  I  am  always  thrilled  when  I  read  the 
words  of  Louis  Kossuth  when  he  said  iu 
a  speech  in  New  York  City  on  December 
17.  1851: 

It  is  glorious  to  sit  at  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid of  humanity.  More  glorious  to  become 
yourselves  the  pillar  on  which  the  welfare  of 
human  nature  rests.  For  this,  mankind 
looks  to  your  coimtry  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence. 


Water  Grab's  Foes  Score  in  Latest  Plea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVZS 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  civil 
war  is  still  going  on  in  California  between 
the  power-hungry  bureaucrats  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  people.  It 
Is  encoiuaging  to  note  from  this  article, 
taken  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  that 
real  Justice  Is  beginning  to  go  forward 
Instead  of  the  so-called  Justice  Depart- 
ment: 

Watbb  Grab's  Foes  Scobs  zn  Latest  Ptto 

FAIXBROOK     BATTLXaS     GaAMTCD     ADOmONAI. 

Extension  or  Ton 

(By  Ed  Alns worth) 

One  more  retreat  has  been  forced  upon 
United  States  Attorney  Oeneral  McOrath  In 
the  Fallbrook  water  seizure  case. 

This  time  It  Is  an  additional  extension  in 
time  for  defendants  to  answer  the  Federal 
suit  which  demands  water  rights  In  the 
Santa  Margarita  River  watershed  under  a 
doctrine  of  paramount  rights. 

The  new  deadline  is  May  15. 

March  15  has  been  the  latest  date  set  for 
answers  to  be  filed  to  the  Government  com- 
plaint. 

concessions  won 

Successive  protests  by  the  defendants,  The 
Times  and  numerous  Congressmen  have 
forced  the  Attorney  General's  office  to  con- 
cede new  dead  lines  on  three  occasions 
previously.  First,  when  the  defendants  were 
served  with  complaints  they  were  given  only 
20  days  to  answer,  on  pain  of  forteiture  of 
their  rights. 

After  the  limes  exposed  the  attempted 
grab  of  water  rights  in  the  Fallbrook  area  the 
dead  line  was  moved  to  November  1,  1951, 
then  to  last  February  1  and  then  to  March 
16. 

NEAanra  climax 

This  latest  extension  comes  at  a  moment 
when  the  fight  against  "the  big  Federal  grab" 
in  the  Santa  Margarita  River  Basin  is  near- 
ing  a  climax. 

Bills  to  correct  the  situation  and  nullify  the 
Federal  suit  are  being  pushed  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

A  rilling  Is  due — at  a  date  not  yet  set — 
from  United  States  District  Judge  Jacob 
Weinberger  at  San  Diego  on  a  Government 
motion  to  separate  two  of  the  defendants 
from  aU  of  the  other  3.200  so  far  served,  and 
have  them  tried  as  sdbn  as  possible.  This 
motion  is  being  urged  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  is  being  opposed  by  the  defendants. 

OOVESNICENT  rSAB 

Counsel  for  the  Government  have  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  prejudice  will  be  felt 
unless  the  case  is  tried  quickly,  due  to  the 
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public  protests  poming  In  against  Federal 
tactics.  Judge  Weinberger,  however,  aosiired 
Federal  coiinscl  tbat  be  would  not  be  In- 
fluenced by  any  outside  factors  In  regard  to 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  case. 

Defense  attorneys  have  charged  that  a 
spUtttng  of  the  case  Is  being  sought  only  be* 
cause  the  United  States  Attorney  General 
h*«  discovered  he  has  a  bear  by  the  tall  and 
doeuit  know  how  to  let  go.  They  say  it  is 
Impossible  to  try  the  14.000  prospective  de- 
fendants at  once,  and  yet  unfair  to  cause  a 
few  to  bear  ttie  expense  and  burden  of  de- 
fending the  rgbts  of  all  the  others. 

i^^OSLATION    MOVES 

In  Congrcis  the  Fallbrook  legislation  de- 
slgTMd  to  rnrt^ct  tbs  evUs  in  the  Federal 
suit  has  passed  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  by  unanimous  vote 
and  is  ready  to  go  to  the  floor.  Senators 
KifOWLAND  and  Nixon  have  Introduced  simi- 
lar legislation  in  the  Senate  and  will  press 
for  a  vote  there  as  soon  as  the  original  bill 
Is  passed  by  the  Hoiise. 

The  measure  woiild  do  two  things:  First. 
authorlae  the  construction  of  an  impounding 
dam  on  the  Santa  Margarita  River  and  the 
division  of  the  water  between  Marine  Camp 
Pendleton  and  local  citlaens;  and.  second 
and  more  important,  order  that  future  ac- 
tloiis  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  regard 
to  such  matters  must  be  in  conformity  with 
State  laws,  rather  than  through  an  asser- 
tion of  a  paramount  right. 

AOCUSATTOKS   IK  SUIT 

The  suit  fUed  January  25,  1051.  by  United 
States  Attorney  General  McGrath,  aimed  at 
all  14,000  water-rights  owners  in  the  Santa 
Margarita  River  Basin,  accuses  tbe  defend- 
ants Oft  interfering  with  national  defense 
and  asks  that  they  be  forbidden  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Government. 
.  The  defendant!  charge  that,  in  reality,  the 
suit  la  an  effort  to  extend  the  Federal  doc- 
trine of  paramount  rights  so  all  natural 
resoiirces  in  the  country  can  be  seized  by 
tbe  central  Government  for  national  de- 
fense. 

It  also  is  pointed  out  that,  tf  Camp  Pendle- 
ton really  needs  water,  an  ample  supply  from 
the  metropolitan  water  district  wlU  be  avail- 
able from  the  Colorado  River  through  the 
second  unit  of  the  San  Diego  aquedVKt. 


Wkat  a  Contrast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or  OBio 
m  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  17,  1952 

Mr.    EI^TON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Cincinnati 
Xnquirer  of  March  13.  1952: 
What  a  Comtkast 

Admittedly,  we  are  in  a  period  of  appar- 
ent prosperity — but  how  much  better  off  Is 
the  average  citizen  than  a  decade  ago? 

Some  Interesting  statistical  data  on  this 
point  was  provided  In  a  Uble  printed  In 
Along  the  Business  Front,  the  coltmua  of 
Enquirer  financial  editor  Jack  Dudley,  last 
Sunday.  This  table,  prepared  by  Lawrence 
B.  Pitagerald,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
office  of  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Penner  it 
Beane,  showed  the  effect  that  increased  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  doUar  depreciation  have  had 
upon  the  actual  Income  of  a  married  couple 
With  two  children. 


Assessing  the  effect  of  both  these  factors, 
the  table  shows  that  the  couple  had  to  earn 
aC.CT2  in  1951  (taking  Into  account  the  new 
tax  rates  and  applying  them  as  effective  for 
the  entire  year)  to  achieve  93.000  worth  of 
Inoome  of  the  1940  standard.  The  family 
group  with  an  Inoome  of  910.000  in<li>40  bad 
•9.560  left  after  taxes,  nowadays  it  must  earn 
922.850  in  order  to  have  the  same  purcha»> 
ing  power  after  taxes. 

The  contrast  grows  more  dramatic  th9 
farther  one  goes  down  the  table.  If  the  fam- 
ily group  earned  975.000  In  1940.  It  had  a  pur- 
chasing power  of  947.707  left  after  tazea. 
Today.  In  order  to  have  that  much  left  after 
taxes — In  terms  of  1940  purchasing  power — 
the  family's  income  would  have  to  b« 
9433.088. 

Yes,  this  Is  prosperity,  but  it  is  that  pecul- 
'lar  form  of  economics  best  described  as 
"Truman  prosperity." 


Letter  to  My  CoastitMoU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  wcsT  vnonriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Monday,  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  BURNSIOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORO.  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  my  oonsUtuents  under  this  date : 

Dkab  Tvxin):  This  is  a  report  to  you  from 
your  Representative  in  Congress.  I  bava 
worked  very  hard  at  this  job.  and  I  feel  justi- 
fiably proud  of  some  of  tbe  accomplishments. 
I  want  you  to  know  what  I  have  done  for  you 
and  what  I  would  like  to  do. 

roB  ODB  oomrrar 

First  let  me  stress  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments.  To  this  com- 
mittee Is  referred  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
ports and  recomn^ndatlons. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Oommission  Reports,  a  nongovernmental, 
nonpartisan  organization,  estimstes  that  tha 
recommendations  reported  by  us  and 
enacted  Into  law  saved  92.000.000.000  last 
year.  More  recommendations  will  be 
adopted  this  year  and  will  save  more  money. 

Since  fighting  started  In  Korea,  I  have 
worked  for  adeqtwte  price  controls  and  I 
hope  this  can  be  accomplished.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  "penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish"  in  the  matter  oC  national  defense.  I 
have  and  will  continue  to  vote  for  all  meas- 
ures which  I  think  will  strengthen  oiu*  coun- 
try's defense.    This  is  of  great  importance. 

mtLLs  amoovcxD 

Some  of  the  bills  which  I  have  Introduced 
are  one  which  would  train  a  greater  numtier 
of  doctors,  technicians,  and  nurses,  a  bill 
that  provides  for  national  child  health,  an 
amendment  removing  the  excise  tax  on  baby 
supplies,  a  bill  that  would  provide  social - 
security  benefits  for  persons  becoming  per- 
llhanently  and  totally  disabled,  regardless  of 
age,  and  increased  benefits  for  veterans. 

FOB  OUa  DISTBICT 

I  worked  for  expancion  and  Improving  fa- 
cilities at  our  State  hospitals,  for  purchase 
of  grounds  and  plans  for  a  new  Federal  build- 
ing at  Huntington,  and  for  appropriations 
for  airiforU  and  buildings  for  Cabell.  Wayne, 
and  Wood  Counties,  as  well  as  working  for 
authorization  for  a  new  internal -revenue 
building  at  Parkersburg  and  for  funds  for 
Improving  facilities  at  St.  Josephs  Hospital. 


I  worked  and  secured  appropiiations  for 
oonstriictlon  of  a  gun-tube  factory  at  Point 
Pleasant  and  helped  to  secure  the  atomla> 
energy  fdant  ancf  steel  mill,  both  at  Bunt- 
Ington. 

Funds  for  a  flood  wall  at  Parkerahurg  and 
Point  Pleasant,  flood  control  of  Foar  Pole 
ftesfc.  and  authorization  for  dams  on  the 
Little  Kanawha,  are  measures  to  which  I  de- 
votad  much  time  and  effort. 

cost  to  t  ie  taxpayers.  I  was  In- 
ital  in  having  rural  telephone  sarr- 
Ice  suppllsd  for  Mason  and  Jackson  Coun- 
ties. Federal  appropriations  ware  sacuiad 
for  rural  roads. 

I  worked  dUlgently  for  prerentton  of  aera- 
age  cut  for  small  tobacco  growers,  retention 
at  cheap  lime  and  fertlllaer.  and  was  In- 
strumental in  the  oil  investigation,  leadh^ 
to  increases  for  small  producers  and  farmert. 
as  well  as  proridlof  Jobs  for  drillers  and 
workers. 

I  feel  that  aU  of  th«  above  ooaoama  fou 
as  a  cltiaan.  but  if  you  have  an  Individual 
probUm.  and  If  we  in  this  oOoe  can  be  of 
assistance,  please  do  not  haltats  to  caU 
upon  us. 

aincarely. 

M.  a.  BUBMSIDC. 

Jfember  o/  Confess. 


AMbanl  Fe«9  af  S«amlie9  aW 
F.ifkaafe  CaaiaiHtiaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINaOSS 


or  irvw  ji 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBSSEKTATXVaB 

Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  much  concerned  about  prt>testa 
which  I  have  received  from  my  constitu- 
oits  and  friends  In  the  investment- 
banking  business  about  the  proposal  to 
charge  new  fees  recently  made  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
which  In  effect  is  nothing  more  than 
additional  taxation  on  this  class  of  busi- 
nessmen. Such  new  fees  would  Include 
registration  fees  from  brokers  of  $50  and 
$10  tor  each  oOcer  and  employee  en- 
gaged in  selling  securities:  investment 
companies  would  be  required  to  pay  a 
registration  fee  ranging  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $30  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500.  and 
public-utUity  holding  companies  would 
be  charged  registration  fees  rangtaw 
from  $500  to  $25,000.  The  Commiarton 
estimates  that  these  fees  will  produce 
annually  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,200,000. 

I  was  engaged  in  tbe  security  busi- 
ness In  New  York  City  for  over  30  year* 
before  I  became  a  Monber  of  the  House 
of  Represetnatives,  and  I  was  present  at 
many  of  the  hearings  of  the  WD  which 
organized  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Comnissicn,  and  the  whole  purpose  of 
this  law  was  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  public  in  tbe  investment  of 
their  money.  It  certainly  was  never  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  Commission 
should  raise  funds  by  the  enactment  oC 
fees  which  would  be  turned  into  the 
United  States  Treasury.  The  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  House 
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should  not  permit  this  authority  and 
this  responsibility  to  be  assumed  by  any 
Oovernment  agency. 

I  append  hereto  a  statement  appear- 
ing recently  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
by  Robert  E.  Farrell,  and  an  excellent 
article  by  Ralph  Hendershot.  the  well- 
known  financial  editor  of  the  New  York 
World -Telegram:  ^ 

[From  tbe  Wall  Street  Jo\u-nal| 

SEC  TncpBST — AosNCT's  PaorosED  Naw  Vtai 

BaiMo  SraoNo  Pbotksts  Fbom  Bsnanis 

(By  Robert  E.  Farrell) 

WAgHiwcTow— The  Securities  and  Ei- 
change  Commission's  recent  proposal  for 
new  fees  for  its  services  has  brought  ve- 
hement protests  from  brokers.  Investment 
bankers  and  regulated  companies. 

Tbe  Commission  came  up  with  the  Idea 
January  31.  It  said  It  would  give  Interested 
persons  untU  February  20  to  make  known 
their  feelings  on  tbe  matter. 

Since  then,  hundreds  of  letters  have  poured 
Into  the  agency's  headquarters  here.  Con- 
graannen  and  Senators,  prodded  by  angry 
constituents,  are  making  inquiries  Into  the 
mstter.  Tbe  National  Associstion  of  Sectirl- 
tles  Daalvs  reportedly  U  drawing  up  a 
strongly  warded  protest  to  send  to  the  Com- 
wtwlnners. 

!%«  SEC,  a  bit  surprised  by  the  volume  of 
protesU.  hss  extened  untU  March  10  the 
dead  line  for  filing  of  complaints  against  the 
measure. 

"We  haven't  seen  anything  like  thia  for 
over  10  years — since  the  time  we  proposed  the 
oompetlUve  bidding  rule."  says  Orval  L.  Du- 
BoU,  Commission  Secretary.  He  added  that 
most  of  the  protesU  were  coming  from 
brokerage  bouses. 

Of  the  new  fees  to  be  charged,  the  foUow- 
Ing  proposals  have  stirred  up  the  strongest 
opposition : 

That  brokers  and  dealers  pay  an  annual 
reglstraUon  fee  of  gAO.  In  addition,  the 
brokerage  bouses  would  have  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional SIO  for  each  ofl)cer  and  employee 
engaged  in  selling  securities.  Some  houses 
have  hundreds  of  employees  doing  Just  this. 
This  proposal  is  expected  to  yield  additional 
annual  revenues  to  the  Government  of 
•455.000. 

That  Investment  companies  fork  over  an 
annual  registration  fee  to  the  SEC.  This 
fee  would  range  from  a  minimum  of  $30  for 
companies  having  gross  assets  of  $300,000 
or  leas  to  a  mavlmnm  of  $2,600  for  companies 
having  gross  aaseU  In  excess  of  $200,000,000. 
This  proposal  Is  expected  to  yield  about 
•200.000  a  year. 

That  public  utility  holding  companies  pay 
an  annual  registration  fee  ranging  from  $600 
to  $25,000.  depending  on  the  company's  size. 
This  new  rule  would  turn  up  $476,000  a  year, 
according  to  SEC  officials. 

Other  new  fee  charges  would  have  com- 
panies pay  $25  for  each  letter  of  notification 
and  other  exemptive  filings  sent  to  the  SEC. 
Qualification  of  trust  Indentures  by  the  SEC 
would  cost  $100  per  Indenture.  And  Invest- 
ment advisers  would  have  to  pay  the  com- 
mission an  annual  registration  fee  of  $flO. 

The  idea  of  charging  the  additional  fees, 
SEC  officials  note,  didn't  originate  in  the 
agency.  An  amendment  tacked  onto  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952 
dlrecteo  Government  bureaus — Uke  the 
SBO — to  put  their  operations  on  a  self-stis- 
talning  basis.  Commission  officials  want 
to  make  sure  they've  completed  with  this 
directive  by  the  time  they  ask  for  money 
to  run  their  1953  operations.  The  extra 
revenue — estimated  at  $1.225.000 — wouldn't 
even  go  into  the  agency's  till.  It  would  be 
ttu-ned  over  to  tbe  Federal  Treasury. 

Nevertheless,  the  tempest  is  directed  at 
SEC  officials.  It  Is  argued  the  new  fees  are 
unfair  because  the  "regulated  are  being  made 


to  pay  for  their  own  regulation.**  Some  op- 
ponents to  the  proposal  are  claiming  Con- 
gress Is  delegating  its  taxation  powers  by 
backing  such  a  measure.  Finally,  there  are 
complaints  the  fees  are  much  too  high. 

For  the  past  month  or  so,  a  House  sub- 
committee  has  been  digging  Into  the  SBC's 
past  history  to  see  If  the  Commission  may 
have  misbehaved  in  some  of  its  dealings 
with  regulated  companies.  So  far,  nothing 
has  been  turned  up.  But  SEC  officials  nat- 
urally don't  want  to  make  any  enemies  at 
this  time.  They  feel  their  agency  Is  taking 
the  beating  when  all  it's  doing  Is  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  Congrass. 

(From  the  New  Tork  World -Telegram] 
Nkw  Tax  Aokhct — Otkxb  Pedcbai.  Bxntxaus 
Mat  Copt  SEC  ih  Attkmpts  To  Lxvt  on 

BXTSINCSS 

(By  Ralph  Hendershot) 
It  is  time  to  stop.  look  and  listen,  as  they 
say  on  the  railroads.  A  new  potential  tax- 
ing power  appears  Just  over  the  horizon. 
This  taxing  power  is  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  but  if  it  makes  that 
power  stick  it  may  well  be  followed  by  other 
Federal  agencies. 

We  always  supposed,  of  course,  that  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
rested  exclusively  with  Congress.  But  that 
may  not  be  the  case.  The  SEC  seems  to  think 
It  also  has  the  power  to  make  levies.  It  pro- 
poses to  assess  people  In  the  securities  busi- 
ness anjrwhere  from  $30  to  $2,500  annually, 
depending  on  the  size  of  their  assets. 

But,  of  course,  these  levies  could  be  in- 
creased. In  fact.  If  the  principle  holds,  there 
would  be  no  limit  to  tbe  amount  the  agency 
could  force  Investment  companies  to  pay. 
Moreover,  If  that  principle  holds,  every  Fed- 
eral agency  of  the  Oovernment  supposedly 
could  relieve  itself  of  going  to  Congress  each 
year  for  appropriations. 

BKXMS  TO  HAVZ  POWXB 

This  taxing  power,  the  SEC  stated  In  a  re- 
cent announcement,  is  provided  In  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952. 
And  a  reading  of  the  act  tends  to  support  its 
stand.  Congress  apparently  wants  these 
agents  to  become  self-supporting  and  that. 
Of  course,  is  possible  through  charges  against 
the  business  people  under  regulation. 

It  is  a  fine  thing,  to  be  sure,  for  tbe  gen- 
eral taxpayer  to  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of 
mslntaining  these  Federal  agencies.  But  al- 
most every  citizen  of  the  country  is  affected 
In  one  way  or  another  by  regulatory  author- 
ities, and.  if  this  taxing  power  is  carried  to  Its 
logical  conclusion,  they  wiU  sooner  or  later 
be  helping  to  pay  these  taxes. 

Strangely  enough,  the  people  who  must  pay 
thesa  new  SEC  taxes,  assuming  they  are 
levied,  have  had  nothing  officially  to  say 
about  them.  But  there  has  been  plenty  of 
talk  enofficially.  Why  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  for  Instance,  has  faUed  to  take 
official  cognizance  of  them  Is  dlffictilt  to 
understand.  Perhaps  It  has  not  had  time 
to  formulate  a  policy  on  the  subject. 

A  OAMoxaous  paocxDtrax 

But,  from  where  we  sit,  this  looks  like  a 
highly  dangerous  procedure.  To  be  sure,  the 
assessments  have  not  been  designated  as 
taxes  but  we  see  little  differences  between 
"charges"  and  "taxes."  They  aU  add  up  to 
the  same  thing. 

And  it  will  not  make  a  particle  of  difference 
to  tbe  economy  of  the  Nation  whether  these 
"charges"  appear  as  Oovernment  appropria- 
tions. They  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  con- 
stimer  as  are  aU  other  taxes.  The  only  dif- 
ference Is  that  these  agencies  can  be  ex- 
panded to  virtually  any  size  with  or  without 
the  approval  of  Congress  or  the  general  pub- 
lic. It  could  mean  bureaucracy  with  sticb  a 
vengeance  as  we  have  not  yet  seen.  Think 
it  over. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOmSIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  done  a  re- 
markable and  commendable  Job  in  draw- 
ing a  simple  proposed  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  to  prevent 
government  by  treaty. 

It  reads: 

A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts  with 
any  provision  ot  this  Constitution  shall  not 
be  of  any  force  or  effect.  A  treaty  ahaU  be- 
come effective  as  Internal  law  in  the  United 
States  only  through  legislation  by  Congress 
which  it  could  enact  under  Its  delegated  pow- 
ers In  the  absence  of  such  treaty. 

Included  on  the  committee  preparing 
the  proposed  amendment  was  an  out- 
standing and  prominent  member  of  the 
New  Orleans  Bar,  Mr.  Eberhard  Deutsch. 

In  his  work  as  a  member  of  this  most 
Important  committee,  Mr.  Deutsch  pre- 
pared a  most  enlightening  article  on  the 
subject  for  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal,  which  I  suggest  you  read 
most  carefully. 

Here  It  Is: 

Thx  TBSATT-MAKoro  Clattsx:  a  Dacisioif  roa 
THx  Pxopuc  or  AMxaicA 

(By  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch) 

CThe  possibility  of  expanding  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  President  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  could  result  in  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  guaranties  of  the 
Bill  of  BlghU,  Mr.  Deutsch  writes.  His  ar- 
ticle is  directed  at  this  effort,  by  ratification 
of  International  treaties,  to  make  tbe  United 
States  party  to  attempts  to  guarantee  the 
basic  rights  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world.  Mr.  Deutsch  does  not  quarrel  with 
tbe  necessity  for  this  Nation's  joining  such 
efforts.  He  objects  to  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
national treaties  thus  far  proposed  fall  far 
short  of  the  guaranties  contained  in  our  own 
Constitution — guaranties  that  might  be  lim- 
ited or  abolished  outright  by  self-executing 
treaties.  He  argues  that  such  treaties  should 
not  be  adhered  to  by  this  Nation  without  the 
consent  and  understanding  of  the  American 
people  whose  rights  are  involved.) 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  In 
1789.  the  United  States  has  been  a  Federal 
state  in  which  sovereignty,  emanating  from 
the  people,  has  been  lodged,  as  to  matters  of 
local  Interest,  In  the  constituent  States,  and. 
as  to  national  and  international  affairs,  in 
the  Nation. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, however,  witnessed  efforts,  partially 
successful,  toward  centralization  of  govern- 
mental powers  through  transfer  by  Judicially 
sanctioned  acts  of  Congress  to  the  Nation  of 
functions  thought  to  have  been  reserved  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  States. 

Interestingly  enough,  these  efforts  are  be- 
ing rendered  obsolescent  at  mid-century  by 
an  even  greater  sociological  phenomenon. 
Thwarted  advocates  of  nationalization  havs 
become  successful  internationalists. 

The  world  phenomenon  is  occurring 
through  adoption  of  a  series  of  international 
codes  of  conduct  in  the  form  of  treaties.  In 
the  United  States  the  transmutation  Is  being 
effected  by  exptmslon  of  the  treaty-making 
power  and  where  centralisation  has  faUad. 
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International  compactB  are  succeeding  In  flz- 
iDg  local  Btandards. 

The  purpose  of  the  Instant  dlicunlon  Is  to 
demonstrate  that  this  Internatlonallstlc  em- 
piricism carries  witti  It  a  train  oi  practical 
eAeet  on  fundamental  constitutional  proc- 
Mses  In  tbe  United  States,  the  cost  of  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  In  strlTlng  for  an 
Ideal. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Constitution 
provides  that  treaties  may  be  made  by  the 
President  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present,  and  that,  when  so 
made,  treaties  shall  become  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  anything  to  the  contrary  in  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several  States 
notwithstanding. 

In  the  next  place,  there  would  seem  to  be 
Uttle  question  that  the  treaty-making  power 
Is  sufflclently  broad  to  cover,  constitution- 
ally, any  subject  which,  even  under  modern 
concepts  of  international  guaranties  of  Indi- 
Tldual  rights,  Is  an  appropriate  matter  for 
negotiation  and  agreement  among  nations. 

SXFAJfSIBIIJTT   or  TSXATT   POWXS  SKKM   IN    1920 

This  evolutionary  expansion  of  the  power 
of  legislation  by  treaty  was  foreseen  as  early 
as  1920  by  Professor  Bor chard  in  recognizing 
that  with  the  continued  drawing  together  of 
tbe  world  by  Increased  facilities  for  travel 
and  communication,  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon Interest  which  require  International 
legislation  will  continue  to  grow  In  extent 
and  variety. 

While  still  an  open  question  In  the  sense 
that  there  has  been  no  judicial  determina- 
tion to  the  effect  that  rights  as  between  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  international  negotiation,  it  serms 
In  any  event,  to  ue  the  opinion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Oovernment  that  the  con- 
stitutional treaty-making  power  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  such  matters,  for 
example,  as  are  embraced  within  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  Covenant  on  Human  Rights, 
pending  in  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  imder  considera- 
tion for  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

The  broad  questions  that  have  arisen  and 
on  which  there  are  apparently  sharp  conflicts 
of  opinion  are  as  to  the  effect  of  such  treaty 
provisions,  if  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
on  the  fabric  of  our  constitutional  system 
and  as  to  how  that  may  best  be  preserved 
intact  while  still  participating  In  our  Inter- 
national obligations  in  such  covenants. 

That  the  United  States  has  such  obliga- 
tions is  not  disputed.  It  is,  in  fact,  affirmed 
unqualifiedly  by  opponents,  as  well  as  propo- 
nents, of  pending  plans  for  intematlonal- 
Isatlon  of  local  affairs.  If,  in  fact,  there  has 
been  any  quarrel  with  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  treaties,  it  is  that,  in 
some  of  their  aspects,  they  do  not  go  far 
enough. 

Thus,  it  has  been  suggested  that  tbe  guar- 
anties in  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  of 
freedom  of  religion,  speech,  and  press,  and 
of  peaceful  assembly  and  association  are  com- 
pletely emasculated  by  making  them  sub- 
ject to  such  restrictions  as  are  prescribed  by 
law  or  are  reasonable  and  necessary  to  pub- 
lic safety.  These  liberties,  so  restricted,  be- 
come entirely  Inadequate  within  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  such  fundamental  rights. 

TOTAUTARUN  STTATSI  mm  NO  rAm.T  WTTH 

axAsoNABuc  ran  spzzcb 
Obvloiisly.  even  the  most  nearly  total  of 
totalitarian  administrations  could  find  no 
possible  fault  with  allowance  to  its  citizenry 
of  such  freedom  of  ezpreeslon  as  Is  reason- 
able and  necessary  by  totalitarian  standards. 
One  could  find  no  more  forceful  illustra- 
tion of  the  effect  of  such  restrictions  on  free- 
dom of  speech  as  are  prescribed  by  law  or 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  public  safety 


than  was  contained  in  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  of  November  22,  1950,  from  Buenos 
Aires.  . 

That  dispatch  recited:  '^Rlcardo  Balbla. 
opposition  leader  in  the  Argentine  Congress, 
was  sentenced  to  6  years'  imprisonment 
Wednesday  for  calling  President  Juan  D. 
Peron  a  dictator  and  No.  1  criminal.  Balbin. 
46,  has  been  the  most  widely  mentioned  Rad- 
ical Party  candidate  for  president  in  the  1953 
elections.  He  was  convicted  under  the  1949 
law  of  'deecato,'  which  prohibits  defamatloa 
of  authorities." 

Tbe  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
reserves  to  the  States  all  those  powers  of 
government  not  delegated  in  that  Instru- 
ment to  the  United  States. 

"The  controlling  general  principle,  in- 
herent in  the  the<x7  of  federalism  Itself," 
has  been  stated  to  be  "that  the  boundaries 
of  the  central  power  are  delimited  by  refer-' 
ence  to  the  existence  of  a  national  interest 
In  the  subject  matter."  This  "national  In- 
terest," says  the  author,  "exists  if  the  action 
or  nonaction  of  particular  local  govern- 
ments— State,  county,  or  city — will  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  people  In  other  parts 
of  the  country." 

"In  a  Federal  state."  he  goes  on.  "the  ex- 
istence of  a  national  interest  justifies  central 
control  of  the  subject  matter.  Conversely.** 
he  concludes,  "when  the  effect  of  a  local  ac- 
tivity is  felt  entirely  or  almost  entirely  with- 
in the  area  represented  by  the  local  govern- 
ment,  national   control   is   Improper." 

But  whatever  may  be  tbe  views  of  advocate* 
of  a  strong  central  government,  the  fact  that, 
under  our  dual  constitutional  system,  the 
great  mass  of  power  in  Internal  affairs  Is  re- 
served to  the  States  can  hardly  be  disputed. 

Nor  can  it  serioiisly  be  contended  that 
more  than  a  small  minority  would  advocate 
abolition  of  constitutionally  independent 
State  authority  in  the  United  States,  with 
all  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  power 
concentrated  in.  and  delegated  downward 
from,  a  totalitarian  or  completely  centralized 
national  government. 

If,  however,  under  a  literal  reading,  aided 
by  a  broad  Judicial  interpretation  of  section 
a  of  article  n  and  the  second  paragraph  of 
article  VI,  of  the  Constitution,  extensive 
treaties  on  internal  affairs  of  common  in- 
ternational interest,  made  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  a  quorum 
of  tne  Senate,  are  to  become  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  superseding  contrary  provisions 
of  State  constitutions  and  laws,  the  tenth 
amendment  will  be  repealed  by  Implication 
and  the  BUI  of  Righta  may  well  lose  aU  ita 
force. 

BZLr-opzaATiNG  TXSATT  acQxnaxs  NO 

LXCISUiTION 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  tAat  a 
treaty  so  made  becomes  self-operating  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  legislation.  State  er  Na- 
tional; and  it  will  be  applied  and  given  au- 
thoritative effect  by  tbe  courts. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  it  is  true,  pro- 
vides that  the  parties  thereto  undertake  to 
enact,  in  accordance  with  tbelr  respective 
constitutions,  the  necessary  legislation  to 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
convention  and.  in  particular,  to  provide 
effective  penalties  for  persons  guilty  of  gen- 
ocide or  any  of  the  other  acts  denounced  by 
the  treaty. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  and  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  other  of  the  provisions 
of  that  convention  may  be  treated  as  self- 
executing  without  the  aid  of  any  legislation 
and  may  be  applied  and  given  authoritative 
effect  by  the  courts. 

A  very  recent  opinion  by  an  intermedlata 
appellate  court  In  California  holds  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  itself,  without  any 
enabling  legislation  whatsoever,  as  a  treaty 
providing  for  equal  rights  without  regard  to 
race,  effectively  superseded  California  law, 


theretofore  upheld  as  valid,  prohibiting  Jap- 
aneaa  ownership  of  land  in  the  State. 

ne  opinion  In  this  caae  serves  stem 
warning  as  to  the  necessity  of  unequivocal 
safeguards  on  the  treaty-making  power,  for 
tbe  cited  holding  of  the  court  was  rendered 
in  the  face  of  iparagraph  7  of  article  2  of  the 
Charter,  providing:  "Nothing  contained  in 
the  present  Charter  shall  authorize  the 
United  Natiooa  to  intervene  in  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domtttto 
Jurisdiction  of  any  state." 

In  another  ease,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  annulled,  as  unconstitutional,  a 
State  statute,  previously  upheld,  against 
mixed  marriages.  In  a  conciirrlng  opinion. 
Justice  Carter  expressed  the  view  that  tbe 
decision  is  In  harmony  with  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  arc  guaranteed  by  the  BUI 
of  RighU  and  the  fourteenth  anxcndment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
rtalBrmed  by  the  Charter  of  the  Unltad  Na- 
tions. 

civn.-«X(urrs  rmooBAas  mat  nbbs  ho 
coMoaxaaioMAi.   actiom 

If  these  decisions  are  maintained,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  obstacle  to  a  holding 
that  the  entire  civil  righta  program  has  al- 
ready effectively  been  Imposed  on  the  United 
States  through  tbe  United  Nations  Charter 
itself,  without  the  need  of  congressional 
•etloo. 

There  is.  unquestionably,  a  thread  of  dic- 
tum running  through  the  opinions  at  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
effect  "that  a  treaty  cannot  change  the  Con- 
stitution or  be  held  valid  if  it  be  in  vi<4*- 
tlon  of  that  instrument";  that  "the  treaty 
power,  as  expressed  In  the  Constitution,"  Is 
nmlted  "by  thoee  restraints  which  are  found 
in  that  Instrimient.''  and  does  not  extend 
"so  far  ss  to  authorize  what  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids":  and  that  it  remains  "subject 
to   prohibitions   within   that   Constitution." 

That  thread,  however,  was  apparently 
snapped  by  the  latest  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  subject,  that  In  JflssouH  v. 
Holland,  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  "In 
the  light  of  our  whole  experience,  and  not 
merely  In  that  of  what  was  said  a  hundred 
years  ago."  A  Federal  statute  for  control  o* 
migratory  game  birds  within  the  State  had 
twice  been  held  invalid  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional invasion  of  a  matter  at  local  State  con- 
cern. To  avoid  tne  effect  of  these  holdings,  a 
treaty  had  been  made  with  Canada  regulaUng 
the  relations  of  the  two  cotin  tries  as  to  blrtls 
In  transit  from  one  to  the  other. 

Pursuant  to  thU  treaty.  Congress  enacted 
a  statute,  substantially  tbe  same  as  that 
which  had  l>een  held  invalid  prior  to  the 
treaty.  The  second  statute  came  under  at- 
tack in  Afissoiirl  v.  Holland.  The  Court  held 
that  while  an  act  of  Congress  is  valid  only 
when  enacted  pxirstiant  to  constitutional  au- 
thority, treaties  are  valid  "when  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States."  which 
authority  apparently  Imporu  no  more  "than 
the  formal  acta  prescribed  to  make  the  con- 
vention." And  then,  most  significantly,  the 
opinion  in  MUxntri  v.  Holland  declared 
squarely  that  "It  is  obviotis  that  there  may 
be  matters  of  the  sharpest  exigency  for  the 
national  well-being  that  an  act  of  Coofrcaa 
could  not  deal  with  but  that  a  treaty  foUowod 
by  such  an  act  could." 

This  language  can  really  mean  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that  an  act  of  Congress, 
concededly  in  contravention  of  positive  con- 
stitutional prohibition,  nuiy  be  rendered  valid 
by  enactment  pursuant  to  a  treaty  on  the 
subject,  that  constitutional  inhibitions  on 
congressional  power  may  be  circumvented  by 
action  of  the  President  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 


CAN  8BJ--EXSCt)TTNG  TIXATT 

ooNBiiiuriuNAa  •AVKANnast 
It  is  only  a  very  short  step  to  a  holding 
that,  while  ODngr«M  and  the  State  leglala- 


tures  may  not.  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Erst  and  fotirteenth  amendmenta  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  abridge  such  dvll  liberties 
as  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly,  a 
self -executing  treaty,  or  congressional  leg- 
islation enacted  under  a  treaty  dealing  with 
such  matters,  restricting  those  libCTties,  will 
be  upheld  as  doing  no  violence  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  first 
amendment  la  directed  only  against  action  by 
Congress  as  such  and  the  fourteenth  against 
action  by  the  States.  Tbe  Constitution  con- 
tains no  express  restraint  whatever  on  treaty 
action  by  the  President  with  the  concurrence 
of  two- thirds  of  a  quorum  of  the  Senate. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  unequivocally 
that  "Investment  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  powers  of  external  sovereignty  did 
not  depend  upon  the  affirmative  grants  of  the 
Constitution.  The  powers  *  *  *  to  make 
treaties  [and]  to  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions *  *  *  if  they  had  ne^er  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution,  would  have  vested 
In  the  Federal  Oovernment  as  necessary  con- 
comltanta  of  nationality." 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Revolutionary 
patriota  was  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
It  was  be  who.  in  1T76.  drafted  and  intro- 
duced in  tbe  Continental  Congress  the  origi- 
nal re80lutlc>n  that  "these  United  Colonies 
are.  and  of  nght  ought  to  be.  free  and  inde- 
pendent Sta*.es."  When  the  new  Constitu- 
tion was  submitted  for  ratification,  Lee  said 
as  to  the  treaty-making  power:  "It  is  not 
said  that  these  treaties  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance of  the  Constitution — nor  are  there 
any  constitutional  bounds  set  to  those  who 
shall  make  them:  The  President  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  will  be  empowered  to 
mak'>  treaties  indefinitely,  and  when  thoee 
treaittes  shall  be  made,  they  will  also  abolish 
all  laws  and  State  constitutions  incompati- 
ble with  them.  This  power  in  the  President 
and  Senate  is  absolute  and  tbe  Judges  will 
be  bound  to  allow  full  force  to  whatever  rule, 
article,  or  thing  the  President  and  Senate 
shaU  establish  by  treaty. 

Abridgment  of  tbe  very  fundamental  right, 
expressed  in  the  sixth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  of  trial  by  jury'within  the  Ju- 
risdiction in  which  a  crime  is  alleged  to  have 
been  conunitted  Is  equally  possible.  No  less 
a  defender  of  liberty  than  Patrick  Henry 
himself  dec;almed  in  1788,  at  the  time  of 
consideration  of  the  original  Constitution: 
"Sure  I  am  if  treaties  are  made,  infringing 
our  Ubertlef,  it  will  be  too  late  to  say  that 
our  constitutional  rights  are  violated.  •  •  • 
Suppose  you  be  arraigned  as  offenders  and 
violators  of  a  treaty  made  by  this  Oovern- 
ment. Will  you  have  that  fair  trial  which 
offenders  are  entitled  to  in  jova  own  gov- 
ernment? Will  you  plead  a  right  to  trial  by 
jury?  You  will  have  no  right  to  appeal  to 
yo\ir  own  constitution.     •     •     •" 

This  guaranty  may  well  be  abolished  un- 
der the  proposed  Genocide  Convention  per- 
mitting trisl  of  citizens  of  assenting  parties 
for  such  oflenses  as  lynching,  for  Instance, 
by  an  international  tribunal  with  ubiquitous 
j\irlsdictlon  holding  peripatetic  sessions 
throughout  the  world. 

The  concept  that  a  treaty  can  supersede 
or  nullify  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  not  a  novel  one.  In 
1788.  during  the  original  debates  on  the  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Lancaster,  of  North  Carolina, 
warned  that  "if  treaties  are  to  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,"  they  may  "render 
nugatory  our  Bill  of  Righta." 

A  very  eminent  contemporaneous  jurist 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  "we  are  faced 
With  the  fa<:t  that  any  treaty  which  is  rati- 
fied by  our  Senate  l>ecome8  our  supreme  law 
Without  being  enacted  by  our  Congress.  And 
If  it  contains  provisions  which  are  counter 
to  the  Bill  of  Righta  of  the  Constitution,  for 
instance,  or  to  any  constitutional  provision, 
we  have  a  treaty,  being  the  supreme  law  of 


tbe  land,  which  may  in  effect  nullify  some 
constitutional  provision." 


aiO  nXATT  HAS 
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Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  holding  as 
to  the  possibility  of  annulment  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision  by  treaty,  significantly 
no  treaty  has  ever  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional, and  there  can  be  no  question  that  a 
treaty  supersedes  a  prior  conflicting  statute. 

Assxmiing,  for  Instance,  ratification  as  a 
treaty  of  the  covenant  on  himian  righto  giv- 
ing to  all  persons  "the  right  to  seek  and  to 
enjoy  in  <5ther  countries  asylum  from  perse- 
cution." what  effect  would  that  have  on  the 
immigration  laws  of  the  United  States? 

Critics  of  the  position  which  has  hereto-  * 
fore  been  taken  in  this  regard  by  opponenta 
of  unrestricted  local  legislation  by  interna- 
tional covenant  have  suggested  that  "it  is 
not  constitutionally  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  force  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  order 
to  secure  an  effective  international  criminal 
jurisdiction,  to  adopt  an  exact  replica  of 
eighteenth-century  American  Institutions 
designed  to  limit  the  power  of  regular  Fed- 
eral controls.  The  Supreme  Court  could." 
they  go  on,  "without  strain  of  precedent  or 
reason,  hold  constitutional  our  participation 
In  an  International  court  whose  charter  and 
procedures  Incorporated  the  substantial  ele- 
menta  of  fairness  which  these  Institutions 
were  designed  to  secure." 

It  may  be  true  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  by  way  of  example,  refiecta 
concepta  of  "eighteenth-century  American 
institutions,"  which  a  twentieth -century  Su- 
preme Court  might  very  possibly  disregard 
"in  the  light  of  our  whole  experience  and 
not  merely  in  that  of  what  was  said  100 
years  ago."  But  one  may  also  presume  to 
doubt  whether  "We  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  *  *  *  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity," would  sanction  repeal  of  constitu- 
tional safeguards  adopted  following  revolu- 
tion against  a  sovereign  who  had  "combined 
with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  Jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  Constitution,  and  unacknowl- 
'  edged  by  our  laws  •  •  •  for  depriving  us 
in  many  cases  of  the  benefita  of  trial  by  jiu7 
(and)  for  transporting  lu  beyond  seas  to  be 
tried  for  pretended  offenses." 

A  number  of  suggestions  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  avoid  the  pitfalls  whose  outlines 
have  been  sketched  atxive.  These  may  be 
grouped  as  1)  so-called  State-Federal 
clauses  in  the  treaties  themselves;  (2)  res- 
ervations In  Senate  ratification  of  treaties; 
and  (S)  constitutional  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  treaty-making  power  azxd  the 
effect  of  treaties. 

A  typical  Federal-State  clause  Is  that  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  as  article  43  of 
the  Covenant  on  Human  Righta.  It  pro- 
vides that,  in  a  Federal  State,  provisions  of 
the  covenant,  determined  by  ita  own  con- 
stitutional processes  to  be  appropriate  for 
Federal  action,  shall  be  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  all  others  are 
to  be  recommended  promptly  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  for  their  favorable 
consideration. 

It  is  submitted  that  paragraph  (b)  of  that 
article,  referring  to  matters  "determined  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses" of  a  Federal  State  to  be  appropriate 
for  action  by  a  constituent  State,  must  be 
strengthened  or  clarified  to  provide  for  such 
determination  on  a  pretreaty  basis  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  the  holding  in  Missouri  v.  Hol- 
land that  all  subjecta  of  a  treaty  become 
appropriate  for  Federal  action. 

The  second  suggestion  Importa  that  inso- 
far as  It  may  not  be  possible  to  achieve  such 
a  Federal-State  clause  by  international  cove- 
nent.  the  Senate  refrain  from  approving 
treaties  except  subject  to  reservations  to  the 
same  effect. 


The  third  suggestion — and  this  goes  be* 
yond  the  tenth  amendment  into  the  Bill  of 
Righta  and  the  whole  field  of  constitutional 
guaranties — is  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  be  amended  to  protect  thoee 
righta  against  Invasion  by  treaty — unless,  at 
least,  the  treaty  is  approved  by  procedure 
equl>'alent  to  that  required  for  constitu- 
tional amendment  Itself.  The  principal  ob- 
jection made  to  restricting  the  treaty  power, 
or  the  effect  of  treaties,  by  constitutional 
amendment,  is  that  this  method  is  slow  and 
the  need  for  effective  International  action 
to  assure,  realistically,  the  fundamental  dig- 
nity of  mankind,  as  by  tbe  Covenant  on  Hu- 
man Righta  and  the  Genocide  Convention, 
is  acute  and  Immediate. 

The  remedy  lies  in  continued  agitation  for 
an  effective  Federal-State  clause  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  international  covenanta  and 
in  reservations,  if  they  can  be  so  drawn  as  to 
afford  protection,  to  Senate  approval  of 
treaties  containing  no  such  clause,  pending 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  afford  definitive  safeguards  against 
Invasion  by  treaty  of  fundamental  constitu- 
tional righta  and  immunities. 

Various  forms  of  such  provisions  have  been 
suggested.  In  light  of  the  expanding  field 
of  international  relations,  it  would  seem  un- 
wise in  the  extreme  to  attempt  to  define  the 
fields  that  may,  or  that  may  not.  be  covered 
by  treaty. 

It  would  seem  far  simpler  merely  to  amend 
the  second  paragraph  of  article  VI  of  tha 
Constitution  by  adding  thereto  such  a  pro- 
viso as  aas  been  submitted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Peace  and  Law  Through  United  Na- 
tions for  recommendation  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  for  adoption  by  Congress  and 
the  States.  As  so  amended,  the  second  panu 
graph  of  article  VI  would  read: 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pxir- 
suance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding;  provided  that  no  pro- 
vision of  a  treaty  which  violates  any  express 
or  implied  provision  of  the  Constitution,  or 
which  is  Inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the  re- 
lation between  the  States  and  the  United 
States,  shall  be  of  any  force  or  effect;  and 
provided  further  that  no  treaty,  although  it 
deals  with  a  proper  subject  of  negotiation 
between  the  United  States  and  another  na- 
tion or  nations,  which  affecta  the  righta  and 
powers  of  the  States,  or  which  undertaken  to 
Impose  civil  or  criminal  liability  for  acta 
Of  a  citizen  of  the  United  ^tates,  or  which 
provides  that  legislation  shall  be  enacted  Im- 
posing such  a  civil  or  criminal  liability,  or 
which  affects  righta  of.  or  imposes  duties 
on.  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  which 
provides  that  legislation  shall  be  enacted 
affecting  such  a  right  or  Imposing  such  a 
duty,  shall  become  law  in  the  United  States 
unless,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  that. 
Congress  shall  implement  it  by  legislation 
which  it  could  have  enacted-  under  ita  con- 
stitutional grant  of  legislative  powers  in  the 
absence  of  such  treaty." 

Such  a  constitutional  provision  would  not 
disturb  tbe  present  treaty-making  powers; 
it  would  make  treaties  subject,  expressly,  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
It  would  require  implementation,  by  Federal 
legislation  valid  by  pretreaty  standards,  of 
treaties  dealing  with  the  relationship  of  the 
citizen  to  his  own  Oovernment. 

It  is  reiterated,  in  conclusion,  that  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  willingness  of 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  inter- 
national negotiations  effectively  to  secure 
civil  liberties  to  all  peoples  in  all  countries: 
but  that  tbe  people  of  the  United  States 
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should  be  fully  aware  of  the  effect,  on  tbe 
Nation's  constitutional  fabric,  of  the  meana 
by  wbicli  indlTldual  freedom  and  security 
are  {nvaently  sought  to  be  established 
throughout  the  world. 


ATcrefl  HamBMi:  ABMrican  StefesmMi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK^ 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTY 

or  CAuronru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Ifr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Mr.  Theodore  H.  White,  to  the 
nature  of  a  brief,  biographical  sketch  of 
Averell  Harriman.  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  Siuiday  magazine  yesterday. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  de- 
sire to  include  the  article  in  our  Ricori). 

Averell  Harriman  is  a  great  American. 
His  energetic  devotion  to  his  Important 
duties  has  earned  him  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  not  only  our  own  people  but  of 
our  ''lends  throughout  the  free  world. 

.\M3oe  who  follow  public  affairs  closely 
are  familiar  with  Mr.  Harriman 's 
achievements,  but  because  of  his  mod- 
esty, many  citizens  probably  are  not  as 
conversant  with  them  as  all  should  be. 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  ^on  our 
times  and  current  political  climate  that 
I  feel  a  little  hesitant  in  suggesting 
greater  public  attention  to  the  splendid 
services  of  our  Director  of  Mutual  Se- 
cxirity.  because  this  may  provide  incen- 
tive for  the  demagogues  and  political 
hatchet  men  to  unleash  their  character- 
istic vicious  attacks  on  him  as  they  have 
on  others.  I  hope  Mr.  Harriman  will 
forgive  me  for  taking  the  risk  involved 
In  directing  well-earned  praise  in  his 
direction.  Time  will  mark  him  as  one  of 
the  truly  great  statesmen  of  our  day. 

Mr.  White's  article  follows: 
"Wiss  UXK"  nr  Qubbt  or  Sacrnarr — AvBtau. 

Hammiuan,  Amkbica's  Global   Ackmt  akd 

COMSTTLTANT    TO    NATO,    IB    AT    HiS    BXST    nc 
CKXATIXO   a   BIGBT  CLDCATS  rOB   IlCrOBTAIfT 

AcnoKs 

(By  Theodore  H.  White) 

Pabis. — Of  all  the  practitioners  in  the  art 
of  giving  away  naoney  none,  since  the  rec- 
ords of  history  began,  can  match  WiUlam 
Averell  Harriman.  In  the  coiuse  of  the  past 
12  years,  Mr.  Harriman  has  supervised  the 
giving  away  of  some  twenty-flve  to  thirty 
billion  dollars  worUi  of  American  goods  and 
money  to  a  score  of  past  allies,  current  allies, 
and  potential  allies,  net  to  mention  three  or 
toMx  ex -enemies  and  enemles-to-be. 

No  possible  description  of  Mr.  Harriman's 
great  contribution  to  American  foreign  pol- 
icy could  irritate  him  more  than  this.  The 
words  "giving"  and  "aid,"  especially  when 
modified  in  such  a  phrase  as  "foreign  aid," 
act  on  him  like  an  emetic.  In  liis  own  per- 
sonal estimate,  he  "gives"  nothing.  What  he 
does,  and  has  been  doing,  ever  since  Harry 
Hopkins  choee  him  to  boss  lend-lease  dis- 
tribution In  wartime  England,  is  a  purchasing 
agent's  Job— the  purchasing  for  America  of  a 
vital  commodity  called  mutual  security. 
This  is  a  favorite  phrase  of  Mr.  Harriman 
and  makes  him  all  the  mere  pleased  with  hia 
new  Job  whose  august  title  Is  Director  for 
Mutual  Secxirity. 

As  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  Mr.  Harri- 
man will  in  the  next  few  weeks  ask  Con- 


gren  for  almost  $8,000,000,000  more  to  give 
(or  buy  security)  over  the  next  year.  And 
this  will  be  only  a  down  payment  on  the 
purchase  of  a  system  of  global  security  which 
may,  by  1965.  cost  the  United  States  yet 
another  ten  to  twenty  billion  dollars. 

To  many  people,  giving  a  billion  dc^ara 
away  seema  as  easy  as  making  water  flow 
downhill.  Actually,  it  is  an  intricate  and 
highly  specialized  craft.  When  the  giving 
Is  bungled  it  can  buy  not  security  but  dla- 
aster.  In  China,  where  America  gave  an  eetl- 
mated  two  to  three  billion  doUara  worth  of 
aid  after  the  war.  it  ptirchased  tragedy.  Mr. 
Harriman.  it  should  be  noted,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  giving  in  Asia,  although  in  his 
new  Job  he  Is  charged  with  the  supervlalon  of 
Asia  too. 

SkUl  in  the  art  of  giving  requirea.  tn  tha 
first  Instance,  a  cold  appreciation  of  what 
money  la  and  what  the  true  meaning  of  a 
million  or  a  billion  is.  In  the  days  when 
Pitt  was  bracing  England's  continental  alli- 
ance against  Napoleon,  a  million  meant  sim- 
ply a  given  weight  in  gold  sovereigns,  scaled 
in  lead  coffers  and  smuggled  by  agents  Into 
the  hand  of  England's  continental  alllea.  An 
American  billion  is  something  else  again.  It 
is  a  kinetic,  creative  force  which,  to  be  useful, 
needs  cold  but  imaginative  direction. 

In  modem  American  diplomacy,  as  prac- 
ticed, say,  by  Mr.  Harriman  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  it  has  meant  among  other  things, 
the  decision  and  tools  to  clean  malaria  off  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  to  create  a  modern  steel 
Industry  in  Prance,  to  open  a  railway  through 
the  African  Jungle  to  bring  out  raw  materials 
for  the  Western  World.  Mr.  Harriman  must 
now  convert  the  billions  that  Congress  give* 
him  to  buy  secxirity  not  only  into  several 
score  European  divisions,  several  hundred 
squadrons  of  combat-ready  planes  in  Europe 
and  a  stable  economy;  he  must  alao,  in  hla 
spare  nK>ments,  see  that  the  wand  waves 
alive  new  fisheries  tn  Indonesia,  irrigation 
dams  in  India,  and  rloe  cooperatives  in  For- 
mosa. 

Mr.  Harriman's  apprenticeship  in  the  in- 
terrelation of  money  and  power  began  at  an 
early  age.  The  glamour  of  a  single  mUUon 
was  rubbed  off  in  a  home  ]3reslded  over  by  a 
father  much  less  Interested  in  the  numerous 
millions  he  had  amassed  than  in  the  mile- 
age and  power  of  the  railways  with  which  he 
attempted  to  girdle  the  globe.  The  elder 
Harriman.  who  never  quite  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending hla  empire  to  China  as  once  he 
hoped,  left  his  sons.  W.  Averell  and  E.  Ro- 
land, with  a  rail  domain  that  stretched  from 
Illinois  to  the  Pacific  ccast. 

Averell  Harriman  learned  how  to  operate 
thia  heritage  UteraUy  from  the  ground  up, 
racing  swiftly  up  the  ladder  held  for  tha 
boas'  son  from  tracklayer  and  fireman  to  the 
eminence  of  vice  president  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  at  the  age  of  34.  Despite  tha 
handicap  of  being  an  enormously  wealthy 
young  man,  Harriman  displayed  an  energy 
and  lust  for  work  that  made  him.  by  the 
time  he  was  35,  one  of  the  most  seasoned 
and  res{>ected  investment  bankers  in  Wall 
Street,  in  an  era  when  Wall  Street  boiled 
With  8uoce«ful  Investment  bankers.  It  was 
as  an  investment  banker  that  Harriman 
learned  Exirope  first;  he  helped  finance  the 
first  major  resumption  of  Soviet  trade  with 
America  (a  fur  deal) ;  and  alao  displayed  con- 
siderable skill  in  dodging  the  disastrous  col- 
lapse that  brought  sorrow  to  other  American 
enterprises  of  that  period  In  central  Curope. 

The  social  turbulence  of  the  1980's  di- 
verted the  Harriman  energies,  always  prodi- 
gious, from  banking  and  busineas  into  public 
affairs.  "Ave  has  an  Instinct  for  power," 
said  a  friend  recently.  "He  gravitates  to  It 
like  a  bee  to  a  honeypot."  Averell  Harri- 
man, of  the  Long  Island  polo-playing  set, 
with  an  up-country  eatate  in  New  York,  a 
winter  place  tn  Florida  (Nolie  Sound),  and 
several  lesser  establishments  scattered 
around  the  world.  Including  a  hunting  lodge 


tn  Austria,  teemed  an  unhkalj  candldata 
for  eminence  in  the  New  Deal.  Under  the 
patronage  of  Harry  Hopklna.  the  saddler's 
son  from  Iowa,  however,  he  became  one  of 
its  prize  miUionaries  and  an  almoat  perma- 
nent decoration  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Harriman's  devotion  to  Rooaevelt,  to  Hop- 
kins, and  to  Truman  la  deep  and  alnoere; 
he  considers  these  three  men  great  Ameri- 
cans. But  be  la  In  no  aenee  a  parochiaUy 
partisan  man. 

One  of  the  storiee  hla  friends  like  to  tell 
moat  la  about  the  visit  of  Wendell  WUlkle 
to  Pranklln  Rooeevelt  Just  before  WUlkle 
set  out  on  hla  one-world  trip.  Rooaevalt, 
unable  to  realst  the  pleasure  of  needling  hla 
tmaucceesful  rival,  said:  *When  you  stop  In 
London.  Mr.  WUlkle.  you  must  be  sure  to 
caU  on  Averell  Harriman.  who  directs  lend- 
lease  there.  I  am  giving  you  a  letter  to  him. 
Mr.  Harriman  Is  a  very  smart  man.  you 
know — he  contributed  $5,000  to  my  cam- 
paign fund." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  WlUkle.  "Harriman  la  a 
vary  smart  man.  Indeed.  Be  oontrll»uted 
$5,000  to  my  fund,  too.** 

Whether  apocryphal  or  not.  the  story  un- 
derlines a  truth.  Harriman  is  as  wUling 
to  serve  a  Republican  as  a  Democrat  pro- 
vided he  is  convinced  that  the  Chief  is  pur- 
suing the  great  and  historic  Interests  of 
America.  This  definition.  In  Harrlman'a 
opinion,  most  definitely  leavea  out  Senator 
Robcxt  a.  T*rr.  of  Ohio,  a  man  whose  elec- 
tion prospects  Harriman  views  with  unmiti- 
gated gloom.  It  does  include,  conspicuously, 
a«n.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  A  bipartisan 
Elsenhower  foreign  policy  would 'have  no  dif- 
ficulty enlisting  the  aid  of  Averell  Harrl- 
Boan,  for.  by  now,  the  Harriman  ambition 
has  been  bximed  away  to  a  simple  dealre 
to  be  known  for  the  next  decade  as  America's 
elder  statesman. 

Harriman's  claim  to  that  title  rests  upon 
gilt-edged  credentials.  No  other  American 
has.  over  the  past  13  years,  been  so  intimately 
and  continuously  involved  in  so  many  major 
decisions  and  turnings  in  American  foreign 
policy;  no  one  else  in  the  world  has  sat  in 
on  so  many  of  the  first  history-making  con- 
ferences of  our  times.  This  career  btfan 
with  his  stewardship  of  lend-lease  to  Britain 
In  1941,  continued  through  supervision  of 
lend-lease  in  Russia  (where  he  was  Ambas- 
sador), was  interrupted  brtefly  with  a  toxir 
Of  duty  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  (in  1»4«), 
continued  through  the  Marshall  plan  (he 
was  its  European  chief)  to  his  preeent  aa- 
slgnment.  No  American  In  public  affairs  to- 
day can  match  his  knowledge  of  the  people 
and  preasures  who.  all  around  the  world, 
ahape  the  decisions  and  posture  of  America 
in  this  age  of  torment. 

The  amazing  energies  and  record  of  Aver- 
eU  Harriman  contrast  sharply  with  the  per- 
sonal impression  the  man  makes.  Tall.  thin. 
long-Jawed,  his  features  cut  as  claaaically  as 
a  senlOT  Arrow  collar  man,  he  Is,  at  60,  a 
handsome  man.  But  when  he  moves,  he 
moves  slowly,  u>metime8  awkwardly.  There 
Is  no  visible,  galvanic  throwlng-ofl  of  energy, 
STKh  as  usually  emanates  from  the  human- 
dynamo  type  of  operator.  On  occasion,  in- 
deed, his  ezhaxistion  wlU  be  almost  transpar- 
ent, his  cheeks  sallow  and  yellow,  his  every 
movement  aching  with  fatigue.  But  then, 
when  newspapermen  who  have  ]uat  seen  him 
say  "that  guy  won't  last  another  week"  he 
mysteriously  snaps  back  resilient,  his  f  see  un- 
llned,  hla  gestures  smooth  and  coordinated, 
his  thoxight  precise,  clear,  and  illuminating. 

The  exhaustion  that  he  Invites,  say  his 
friends,  comes  from  a  curiously  deep-rooted 
passion  for  travel  and  an  obsession  with  work 
Itself.  Harriman  In  motion  probably  runs 
up  more  mileage  than  a  State  Department 
courier.  In  his  last  6  months  In  Paris  as  di- 
rector of  the  Marshall  plan  his  travel-routing 
for  the  period  January  13-Jtine  14.  lOSO^ 
read,  unbelievably,  thus: 
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Paris,  Brussels,  Paris,  Geneva,  Parts.  Lon- 
don, Washington,  Paris,  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  The  Hague,  London,  Washington, 
London,  Parte.  London,  Parts.  London.  Parts. 
London,  Frankfurt,  London,  Parts,  London. 
Paris,  London,  Parts,  London,  Parts,  London, 
Paris,  London,  Oenava.  Paris,  London,  Wash- 
ington. Paris,  Waalilagton,  and,  one  hopes, 
a  brief  rest.  Each  of  theae  trtps  meant  a 
major  International  eonference  or  a  major 
International  decision,  almost  always  on  a 
chief  of  state  or  ministertal  level. 

In  the  past  10  years  Mr.  Harriman,  says  his 
staff,  has  racked  up  between  160  and  160 
Atlantic  crossings.  No  one  eeems  to  have 
kept  a  calendar  of  his  travels  in  1951,  the 
year  he  served  aa  Preeident  Tniman's  Inter- 
national trouble-shooter.  His  trtps  seemed 
to  tie  lees  nvmierous  but  brotider- ranging, 
with  hla  mission  to  General  MacArthur 
■puinlnc  the  Padflc,  and  his  mission  to 
Mussadfuti  spanning  the  Mediterranean. 
Mr.  Harriman  found  these  gentlemen 
equally  dlfllcuit  to  handle. 

Harriman's  obeesslon  with  work  has  Jeep- 
ened  with  the  years.  Although  he  was  once 
an  8-goal  polo  player,  Is  occaslonaUy  a 
skier,  and  amuses  himself  now  and  then  with 
croquet,  canasta,  and  modem  art  (as  BCA 
chief  in  Parts  he  collected  sonle  of  the  finest 
of  French  modems  on  the  market),  none  of 
tbsse  pleasures  In  recent  years  matches  the 
excitement  he  finds  In  his  work.  Bach  hour 
Is  crowded  with  every  appointment  possible 
In  60  minutes  and  his  dinners  and  cocktail 
partlee  are  usually  seminars  tn  the  staU  of 
world  affairs. 

Be  has  a  t}anker*B  gift  for  finding  able 
men,  and  the  men  he  has  discovered  and 
thrust  forward  to  high  position  and  promi- 
nence now  Include  such  Independently  no- 
table namea  as  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  William 
Foster,  Charles  Bohlen.  and  Milton  Kats. 
nDm  men  such  as  these,  and  from  a  host  of 
devoted  and  tireless  subordinate  experts. 
Harriman  Is  constantly  sucking  with  a 
vacuum-cleaner  technique  the  restUts  of 
their  own  lesser  oonferencea.  expertence, 
wisdom,  and  research. 

Aa  a  master  of  experts.  Harriman  has  the 
superstatesman's  craft  of  Ignortng  figures, 
details,  and  specifics  and  getting  to  what  he 
thinks  is  the  core  of  a  problem.  Occasionally 
his  thought  processes  are  described  as  intui- 
tive. But  they  are  no  more  intuitive  than 
those  of  a  doctor  who  has  been  treating  an 
old  patient  for  a  long  time  and  does  not  need 
to  make  a  blood  test  or  remember  the  blood 
piBSSure  on  every  visit.  All  his  experience 
has  been  digested  down  to  huge,  broad  truths 
that  now  permit  him  to  think  almply. 

"We  used  to  figure,"  said  Harriman  once, 
"that  to  add  a  million  tons  of  new  steel  ca- 
pacity during  the  war  it  took  about  a  blUion 
dollars  for  the  whole  capital  Investment,  fig- 
uring In  the  cost  of  extra  coal  capacity,  extra 
roUlng  stock,  extra  mUl  and  rolling  equip- 
ment." Give  or  take  a  couple  of  hundred 
mUllon.  the  figure  was  probably  correct. 
Thus  whUe  lesser  men  worry  about  the  drain 
on  sterling,  the  flight  from  the  franc,  the 
number  of  German  divisions  Germany  w\ll 
contribute  to  the  European  army,  Harriman 
takes  a  less  statUUcal   view. 

England  Is  ChurchUl,  Attlee,  Crlppe.  and 
people  like  Sevan.  France  Is  Jean  Monnet, 
General  de  Gaulle,  that  funny  parliamentary 
situation  and.  of  course,  the  Oommunists. 
Germany  Is  Adenauer  and  Schumacher,  a 
trtcky  stfenatkin,  he  thinks,  one  with  a  rap- 
Idly  laoflt  time  quality  to  It.  Russia  Is 
Stalin,  Molotov,  and  the  PoUtburo.  Mr.  Har- 
riman was  among  the  first  to  loathe  them  be- 
cause he  was  among  the  first  to  know  them 
well.  Ttie  problems  of  American  foreign 
policy,  like  old  patients,  have  chronic  syn- 
I.  In  moving  Into  a  faat-breaklng  slt- 
Harriman  needs  no  ABC's,  he  can 
the  limit  of  a  deal  or  a  need  without 
precise  measurement. 
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The  deecrtptlon  usually  applied  to  Harri- 
man la  that  of  glol>al  trouble-shooter.  This 
la  one  of  those  inevitable  misnomers  chosen 
bacauae  it  covers  a  function  too  deUcate  to  be 
defined.  Harriman  is  neither  a  policy-maker 
nor  a  decision-maker.  What  he  does  best  is 
to  abaorb,  clarify,  and  create  the  climate  in 
which   decisions  are  made. 

Harriman's  most  recent  Job  of  trouble- 
shooting Is  as  good  an  example  of  the  Har- 
rtman  function  as  any.  When,  at  the  Ot- 
tawa Conference  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  in  September,  the  European 
powers  declared  their  original  mUitary  com- 
mitments to  NATO  unachievable  and  NATO's 
military  goals  too  ambitious,  the  CouncU  of 
Ministers  set  up  the  committee  of  three 
wlae  men  to  examine  their  plaints.  Har- 
riman was  the  American  member  of  the 
trio.  Fen-  6  weeks  he  and  France's  Jean  Mon- 
net and  Brt tain's  Sir  Edwin  Plowden  ex- 
amined both  generals  and  financiers  as  If 
they  were  auditing  the  books  of  a  concern 
wobbling  in  a  depression.  Harriman  did  not 
decide  on.  or  commit  America  to.  a  scallng- 
down  of  the  arms  target.  But  the  climate 
and  imderstanding  he  helped  create  did  re- 
sult In  Just  that,  because  the  inevitable  was 
nutde  clear. 

It  Is  not  that  Harriman  simply  follows  a 
trend — when  a  trend  starts  Jelling.  Harrt- 
man  is  usuaUy  found  to  be  among  the  lead- 
ing JeUy-makers.  Foreign  chiefs  of  state 
find  him  aztraordinarily  quick  In  grasping 
the  eense  of  their  problems.  whUe  usuaUy 
they  themselves  are  stiU  plowing  through 
wordage  and  figures  to  explain  It.  From  his 
trtps  Harriman  brtngs  back  to  Washington 
a  sample  of  local  climate,  a  rounded  siun- 
matlon  of  a  situation  that  lets  other  people 
make  the  crttlcal  action  decisions.  Although 
no  authentic  report  on  the  Haniman-Mac- 
Arthur  meeting  has  been  made  public,  it  is 
a  safe  l>et  that  Harriman's  report  on  the 
atmosphere  at  the  MacArtbur  coiirt  was  large 
and  weighty  in  the  Truman  decision  to  re- 
lieve the  general. 

The  Harriman  technique  In  creating  ell- 
mate  is  a  curtous  one.  In  public  app>ear- 
anoes  or  In  formal  addresses  he  is  a  pain- 
fully shy  man.  with  llUle  eloquence  and  no 
glamour.  He  operates  best  on  his  own 
ground,  in  Bmall,  intimate  gatherings  over 
a  drink  or  at  the  dinner  table  with  the  few 
peopi-)  who  count,  whether  they  be  of  blgh  or 
low  station.  His  formal  on-the-record  press 
conferences  are  barren  and  dreary.  But  his 
Informal  press  briefings  in  both  Paris  and 
Washington,  usually  held  in  front  of  his 
fireplace,  with  good  Uquor  and  moderately 
good  food,  are  among  the  most  useful  any 
public  officer  has  ever  given. 

Harriman  realizes  his  strength  and  weak- 
ness and  U  quite  frank  alx>ut  it.  Thus,  when 
describing  his  appointment  to  the  National 
Security  CouncU  in  1961,  he  said,  "It's  not 
exacUy  In  the  Cabinet,  but  It's  a  Cabinet 
rank  Job.  .  know  aU  thoae  feUows  anyway 
and  call  them  by  their  first  names.  Iliat's 
important,  you  know;  you  have  to  meet  them 
o*^  a  level."  Or,  in  dealing  with  Congress, 
Harriman  reserves  his  major  eflocts  not  for 
formal  committee  presentation  but,  he  said 
once,  "I  have  them  over  to  the  hoiise  for 
dinner.  I  talk  to  them  In  little  groups  and 
try  to  explain  things  to  them." 

It  is  only  by  looking  back  over  the  last  10 
years  that  the  strength  of  the  Harriman 
record  becomes  fxilly  appcu-ent.  In  10  errant 
years  of  American  foreign  policy  whUe  one 
great  reputation  after  another  has  been 
shattered,  Harriman's  has  grown  more  firm 
and  sound.  Be  was  one  of  the  first  to  grasp 
the  depth  and  drive  of  Soviet  enmity  to  the 
American  world,  a  fact  certified  In  most  of 
the  great  memoirs  from  Hopkins  through 
Porrestal.  His  record  on  civil  liberties  In 
his  term  as  Secretary  of  Commeroe  was  bold 
and  virtuous. 

He  did  the  intricate  preliminary  spade- 
work  on  the  Marshall  plan  and,  as  its  field 


director,  captained  it  through  Its  two  most 
successful  years.  He  was  the  first  to  force 
the  Ofllee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation 
to  act  and  make  sounds  like  a  Uvlng  thing 
by  forcing  European  nations  to  allocate 
among  themselves  the  MarshaU  aid  he  was 
Offering.  He  was  among  the  first,  likewise, 
to  conceive  of  the  need  of  NATO  and  see  how 
It  could  be  worked. 

This  record,  to  be  sure,  is  not  one  of  un- 
broken success  and  among  his  aasociates  are 
aeveral  who  are  less  than  enthusiastic.  Ona 
of  them  put  It  this  way:  "Harriman's  got  ail 
the  shyness  of  a  rich  man's  son,  and  aU  the 
abnormal  admiration  such  men  have  iac 
generals,  intellectuals,  and  self-made  men. 
He  wanta  to  know  the  right  people  aU  the 
time— not  the  right  people  sociaUy,  but  the 
right  people  to  get  things  done.  He  thinks 
If  you  sit  down  and  talk  things  over  sensibly 
you  can  get  almost  anything  worked  out." 

Among  the  errors  with  which  Harrlmanis 
name  is  sometimes  associated,  two  particu- 
larly, are  singled  out  in  Europe.  T'he  first  is 
the  original  1948  estimate  that  America  would 
be  able  to  arm  Europe  out  of  its  surplus  war 
stocks,  a  gross  miscalculation  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  present  winter  crisis.  It  was 
Harriman,  Incidentally,  who  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  crisis  and,  as  one  of  the  three 
wise  men,  the  chief  searcher  for  a  solution. 
The  second  error  charged  up  Is  the  f  aUure  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  under  his  leadership,  to 
get  to  grips  with  the  social  inequities  in 
France  and  Italy.  Thii.  failure  has  left  from 
a  quarter  to  a  third  of  those  populatlona 
firmly  wedded  to  Communist  leadership  and 
thus  a  permanent  threat  to  western  liberties. 

"Stire.  you  can  make  all  those  charges  about 
Harriman,"  said  an  aide  who  had  been  with 
him  since  his  tenure  at  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, "but  he's  got  8(Hnethlng  no  one 
else  has,  and  you  cant  define  it.  When  he 
was  Secretary  of  Conuneroe  we  were  fiylng 
out  west  one  day,  and  he  asked  me  to  coma 
up  into  the  cockpit.  We  were  way  up  there 
above  a  mountain  range  and  tb«e  waa  the 
Union  Pacific  going  through  a  pass  under- 
neath. Then  he  p>olnted  to  another  pass  off 
In  the  distance  and  explained  why  the  rail- 
road had  not  taken  that  one.  We  were  way 
up  high  and  he  made  it  all  seem  very  clear. 
I  always  think  of  that  trip.  He's  way  up 
high  and  can  see  a  long  way.  That's  why  he's 
usefxU." 


Hail,  or  'TaSd  Male  Faihiie,''  on  St 
Patrick's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  mw  jxasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVSS 

Monday.  March  17, 1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
where  men  of  good  will  gather,  the  pass- 
word is  "Hall,"  or,  in  the  language  of 
St.  Patrick,  as  related  to  me  by  Hon. 
Joseph  P.  8.  Pitzpatrick,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J..  "CaCd  mille  failthe."  It  is  indeed 
a  great  day  for  the  Irish,  and  for  their 
friends,  too.  And  for  the  world,  for  that 
matter.    It  is  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  gives  men  of  good 
will  a  chance  to  sing  the  praise  of  Ire- 
land's patron  saint.  He  brought  Chris- 
tianity to  the  people  of  Ireland  over  a 
thousand  years  ago.  And  you  can  bet 
a  hot  dish  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage 
that  Is  one  item  Moscow  Reds  will  not 
dare  claim  they  invented. 
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I  am  grateful  for  this  St.  Patrick's  Day 
because  It  gives  me  a  chance  to  salute 
my  Irish  friends  and  their  friends,  too. 
They  add,  among  other  fine  things  in 
American  life,  so  much  flavor  to  politics 
in  the  United  States.  I  represent  the 
good  people  of  the  Thirteenth  District  of 
New  Jersey  in  Congress  today  chiefly  be- 
cause a  great  American  leader  of  Irish 
forebears,  the  Honorable  John  V.  Kenny, 
mayor  of  Jersey  City,  gave  me  "the  nod." 
To  the  untutored :  that  means  "Blid.  you 
are  it;  go  out  there  and  win.  Joe  Pitz- 
patrick  will  give  you  the  down  beat; 
when  you  mount  the  golden  stairs,  give 
St.  Peter  the  cue."  Today,  this  I  do: 
First,  to  cur  Secretary  of  State: 
Your  point  4  programen  wotild  do  well  to 
uae  the  political  talents  of  elected  AmerlcanB 
with  Irish  forebears.  Overnight,  they'd  have 
point  4  areas  zoned  Into  districts,  commit- 
tee men  and  women  picked,  ward  leaders 
aelected.  and  voting  booths  set  up  ready  to 
landslide  freedom  slates  to  victory  on  row  B. 
People  would  vote  row  B  to  be  tree. 

Second,  to  the  British: 

If  you  doubt  the  above.  I  suggest  you  try 
northern  Ireland  as  a  proving  ground.  In 
]lg  time,  Ireland  would  be  luiifled. 


The  Clerical  Challenge  to  the  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOSCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11,  1952 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
eluding  in  my  remarks  herewith  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Atlantic,  which.  I  believe,  is  the  best 
writing  of  its  kind  on  one  of  the  major 
Issues  of  the  day.  It  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  wife  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

She  has  treated  this  subject  thorough- 
ly and  in  a  complete  objective  manner. 
I  believe  it  will  find  favor  with  partisans 
on  both  sides  of  the  Issue  and  I  also  be- 
lieve it  adds  a  great  deal  of  needed 
thought  and  light  in  a  matter  that  ha^ 
been  too  frequently  clouded  with  lack  of 
objectivity.    It  follows: 

Tarn  CXxucAL  Chaujcnok  to  thx  Scbocls 
(By  Agnes  E.  Meyer) 

It  Is  no  mere  vagary  of  taste  that  has 
brought  about  In  this  period  of  revolution 
a  rediscovery  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  a  re- 
appraisal of  him  as  the  outstanding  scholar 
and  humanitarian  and  the  most  creative 
mind  of  our  first  revolution. 

What  were  Jefferson's  greatest  achieve- 
ments? He,  himself,  told  us  when  he  wrote 
the  epitaph  for  his  tombstone:  "Here  was 
bxiried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  American  Independence,  of  the 
statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom  and 
Fathc-  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

The  Virginia  act  ranged  high  in  Jefferson's 
mind  because  he  considered  that  in  this  act 
for  civil  and  religious  freedom  he  bad  al- 
ready created  for  the  people  of  Virginia. 
and  he  hoped  eventually  for  the  Nation,  the 
•"wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
•tate"  which  the  first  amendment  read  into 
the  constitution.  The  state  should  neither 
support  nor  oppose  any  particular  form  oX 


church.  It  should  leave  the  churches  strictly 
alone  and  the  churches  should  leave  the 
state  and  all  its  institutions  strictly  alone. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  became  the  offl- 
clal  American  position  and,  as  Jefferson  fore- 
saw and  James  Bryce  confirmed,  it  saved  our 
Nation  all  the  bloodshed,  cruelties,  and  In- 
tolerance which  have  defaced  the  history  of 
religious  strife  in  Europe. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  is  not 
merely  a  principle  of  our  democracy  but  a 
body  of  experience  that  we  have  lived  for 
150  years.  The  written  law  became  so  thor- 
oughly accepted  as  a  commonplace  of  our 
American  ciilture  that  recent  historians  have 
taken  it  for  granted.  As  a  result  the  man 
in  the  street  has  forgotten  the  Immense  con- 
tribution it  has  made  to  all  of  his  freedoms, 
not  only  of  religion,  but  of  thought,  speech, 
and  press.  Jefferson  evolved  this  principle 
because  he  hated  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind,  but  unless  the  average  person  has 
some  awareness  of  this  he  can  scarcely  share 
the  passionate  conviction  of  the  late  Justice 
Rutledge's  statement:  "We  have  staked  the 
very  existence  of  ovir  country  on  the  faith 
that  complete  separation  of  cbiirch  and 
state  la  best  for  the  state  and  best  for 
religion." 

Today  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Church 
leaders  are  giving  ample  proof  that  they  have 
both  forgotten  what  a  profound  debt  they 
owe  to  the  wall  of  separation.  It  was  the 
Protestant  churches  which  first  breached 
this  wall  when.  Just  before  the  First  World 
War,  they  introduced  the  rele«wed-tlme  pro- 
gram for  religious  education  in  the  public 
schools.  The  Protestant  clergy  had  become 
alarmed  on  reading  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  tliat  "only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  children  throughout  the 
country  have  even  brief  contact  with  church 
Influence."  Instead  of  asking  themselves 
whether  this  failure  may  not  have  resulted 
from  their  own  inadequacy,  they  decided 
that  they  must  Invade  the  schools  with 
methods  of  education  not  powerful  enough  to 
attract  American  families  to  their  churches. 
Nor  have  they  ever  explained  why  teaching 
that  was  ineffective  in  the  churches  wovild 
be  more  effective  in  the  schools. 

The  released-tlme  program  was  of  two 
types.  In  some  communities  the  clergy  en- 
tered the  schools  to  teach  their  sectarian 
creeds;  in  others  the  children  were  dismissed 
from  school  attendance  to  go  to  a  church  of 
the  parents'  choice  for  religious  Instruction. 
The  former  plan,  whereby  the  clergy  enter 
the  public  schools,  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  licCol- 
lum  decision.  Did  this  make  an  impression 
on  the  clergy?  On  some,  yes.  On  others,  no. 
"It  must  be  said  to  the  shame  of  Protes- 
tantism," says  the  Reverend  Charles  Clayton 
Morrison,  "that  in  too  many  cases  and  com- 
munities the  Protestant  churches  still  carry 
on  the  released-tlme  practice  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  more  flagrant  forms  of  violation. 
In  defiance  f  the  Supreme  Coxirt's  mandate. 
I  contend  that  all  Protestants  should  have 
hailed  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  with 
deep  satisfaction  and  Immediately  with- 
drawn from  every  semblance  of  continuing 
the  released-time  practice.  Protestantism 
has  an  Incomparably  greater  stake  In  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  than  it  could 
possibly  have  in  the  trivial  religious-educa- 
tion toy  called  released  time."  The  schol- 
arly Dr.  Morrison  Is  a  Protestant  voice  call- 
ing In  a  wUderness  of  religious  confusion. 
One  of  the  few  resolutions  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
In  the  United  States  of  America  at  its  recent 
meeting  In  Atlanta  stated  that  the  councu 
would  support  the  New  York  plan  of  released 
time  whereby  pupils  leave  the  public  schools 
an  hour  early,  when  the  appeal  is  argued  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Coxirt. 

Yet  simultaneously  the  councU  has  Issued 
a  strong  manifesto  opposing  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  amlMtssador  to  the  Vatican  on 


ttie  ground  that  such  an  appointment  fuses 
government  with  religion  and  Is,  therefore, 
an  infringement  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  When  the  ProtestanU  bring  up 
the  first  amendment  In  this  question,  they 
themselves  admit  that  they  are  on  dubious 
ground. 

It  is  Irresolute  Protestant  thinking  sxich 
as  this  which  endangers  the  wall  of  separa- 
tion far  more  than  the  outright  declaration 
of  war  up>on  the  first  amendment  which  the 
Catholic  bishops  made  in  their  official  state- 
ment of  1948.  "The  Christian  in  Action." 

Protestant  leadership  must  l>egln  to  real- 
ise that  its  position  on  the  first  amendment 
is  painfully  ambiguous,  whereas  the  posi- 
tion of  ths  Catholic  Cburch  on  this  vital 
problem  is  crystal  clear.  The  administra- 
tive Catholic  bishops  boldly  declared  the 
American  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  a  novel  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  shibboleth  of  doctrinaire  secu- 
larism which  was  recently  Invented  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  IfcCollum  decision. 
They  attacked  that  decision  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  announced  their  determination 
to  work  peacefully,  patiently,  and  persever- 
Ingly  for  its  reversal. 

aiace  the  Catholic  bishops  Intend  to  re- 
the  McCOUum  decision,  they  must  nec- 
rily  bring  to  bear  all  the  arguments  they 
can  muster  In  favor  of  the  New  York  re- 
leased-tlme legislation  when  it  comes  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  a  logical  conss' 
quence  of  this  position. 

Yet  nobody  has  spoken  more  frankly 
against  the  1948  pronouncement  of  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  than  certain  Protestant  lead- 
ers and  publications.  They  have  pointed 
out  what  American  experience  has  con- 
firmed— the  dependence  of  democracy  on 
freedom  of  religious  conscience  and  the  Im- 
possibility of  assuring  this  without  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Thus  the 
bishops'  statement  places  the  Csthollc  hier- 
archy in  permanent  bostUlty  to  American 
democratic  principles.  Some  Protestant  au- 
thorities claim  that  the  bishops'  statement 
does  more  than  that.  It  challenges  the  very 
meaning  of  America,  the  whole  Jeffersonlan 
doctrine  of  clvU  and  religious  freedom,  and 
our  very  philosophy  of  life,  our  belief  In 
human  progress,  otir  hopeful  concept  of  msn 
and  his  abUlty  to  govern  himself.  Thus, 
unless  the  bishops'  pronouncement  of  1948 
Is  retracted,  their  challenge  is  bound  to  pre- 
dpitite  a  division  in  this  country,  of  whose 
Intensity  the  present  rellgioiu  hostilities  are 
merely  a  foretaste. 

But  how,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Prot- 
estant churches,  can  they  logically  defend 
the  first  amendment  If  their  own  position  on 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  remains 
as  amblguoxis.  vacillating,  and  contradictory 
as  it  Is  today? 

At  present  the  Protestant  churches  are 
conducting  a  violent  campaign  against 
Catholic  ambitions  for  Federal  aid  to  their 
parochial  schools,  for  the  extension  of  bus 
transportation  for  parochial  school  pupils, 
and  other  services  which  the  Catholic  prel- 
ates minimise  as  incidental.  It  (the 
Catholic  Church)  seeks  to  crack  the  con- 
stitutional principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state."  said  the  Reverend  Charles  Clay- 
ton Morrison  before  the  Convention  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  "at  some  point  where  the 
average  citizen  will  not  discern  that  It  Is  be- 
ing cracked  and  where  even  the  coxirts  may 
find  a  way  of  rationalizing  their  approval." 
But  that  is  precisely  what  the  ProtestanU 
did  when  they  first  introduced  religious 
training  on  public  school  time — they  cracked 
the  first  amendment  at  a  point  where 
neither  the  averai^e  citizen  nor  they  them- 
selves discerned  that  it  was  being  cracked. 
And  now  they  are  trying  to  persxiade  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  to  find  a  way  of 
rationalizing  their  approval.  How  can  the 
Protestant  chiirches  oppose  with  a  good 
conscience  the  Catholic  campaign  to  break 
down  the  waU   between  church   and   state 


when  tbey  theaselves  hav*  for  years  been 
breaching  that  wall  by  other  mctbodsf 


'  lOor  Aaserteaa  scbools,  like  those  at  EaTope, 
wta«  fouMtad  by  the  drarches.  But  when 
our  schools  were  flaally  secuhvlaed  toisartl 
or  the  last  oentwy  under  the 
at  HMsee  Mann,  that  movement 
not  anttclsrieal  or  ant^eUgitous.  To  be 
sure,  the  sectartan  conlttrts  of  that  period 
thdr  destmettvB  toUhienee  on  the 
played  an  tmpertant  part  in  the 
rav  But  there  was  noting  negaM— 
or  hostile  ahoot  the  agreement  to  adhere  to 
separattoB  at  state  and  ehorch  In  pubhe 
education.  The  ssculartasttea  of  oar  sdwrls 
«^  a  positive  Bovemaat  to  saahody  tn 
iwwtfsii  education  the  intcracUan  of  the 
real  and  the  Idssl.  upon  wtatch  both  dernoc- 


ercr  a  human  batn^  eUlias  upward 
seU-devdopaaent.  ffDOdBass,  and  uoiem  for 

thsre  the  dtvtne  win  is  active. 

edutatloiial  program,  nHteo 
never  caeMded  laslruelkMi  about  rellelc 
It  banlBliod  ooly  InsSraetlOB  tn  rehckm 
the  achools  were  ssi  iilsilssil.  If  we  bear  m 
mind  that  the  whole  future  of  oar  dcasoeraey 
depsBite  npoB  moral  enltdirtty.  freedoot  of 

■■bBase  eotw^e  and  at  subUais  loyalty  to 
the   American    faith    that   our   tnaUtotl 
he  at  the  pecipts.  by  the  people. 


Althos^h  the  ngieiiiis  Ooirt  In  the 
declssed 
I  a  form  of  r*lsasad-t1 
permiU  the  clergy  to  enter  the  pahUe  sc 
to  te«eh  Mctarlan  rtesrts.  the  New  Tcrk 
which    proposes    that    puhlls  school 
leave  school  sn  hoar  before  the 
to    receive    fehgtoas 
la  a  realm  at  doubtful  lesahty. 
The  eras  at   the  MeCoMuns  declston 
to  the  f  oUowtnc  extrafct  IroM  Join 
for  the  Court: 
foregoing  facta.  wIttMiat  lefi 
that  appear  hi  the 
of  taa-eopported  property  f 


in. 


to 
faith, 
of  the 


groups  to  sprvsd 
falls  sqoarely  under  the  ban 
BS>dme«t  (made  appUcahls  to 
toy  the  tourtssBth)." 

Lto  ase  here  held  Mlsgal  toy  «toa 


does. 


1.  Although  the  OM  <d  taa-supparted  pro^ 
erty  does  not  enter  In  the  Ifew  York  i 
thne  prograas.  the  vse  of  t«a 
Ihe  Mew  York  City  Bosrd  at  Bdi 
provides  a  ^Ollon  dolhos*  worth  at 
thmal  opportonlty  which  Is  not  used  by  the 
M  released-ttas  ■tuamto  la  that  etty 
Is  ccnseq\iently  wsetsd.  Bat  tt  Is 
only  ths  small  praportioa  of 
are  dismissed  thaS  tarn  mx 
Hon.  The  edacatloa  of  the  majortty  who 
remain  In  school  aamm  to  a  halt  ka  ovdw 

hehtnd  la   theh  school  laaois     Tkus  the 


■taC,  Is  dsprtved  of 
o|ipartnnlty 

Is 
■  h.  The  dose  cooperation 
authorities  and 
Ing  religious  education,  which  the  Supreme 


Court  condemns,  also  exists  In  the  Vfrm  York 
plan.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  rests  wholly 
with  the  public-school  teachers  and  princi- 
pals. On  them  also  falls  the  burden  of  in- 
terijretlng  the  policy  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  of  executing  the  mandates  of  the 
law.  Whether  the  religious  instruction  is 
given  within  the  school  or  without,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  State's  compulsory  education 
system  assists  and  is  Integrated  with  a  pro- 
gram of  religious  instruction  carried  on  by 
separate  religious  sects. 

The  third  point  made  by  the  Supreme 
Co\irt  that  "pupHs  compelled  by  law  to  go 
to  school  for  secular  education  are  released 
in  part  from,  their  legal  duty  upon  condition 
that  they  attend  the  religious  classes."  is 
an  exact  description  of  what  also  happens 
under  the  New  York  program  and  therefore 
"falls  squarely  under  the  ban  of  the  first 
amendment."  as  Justice  Black  put  it.  This 
point  is  reinforced  by  the  Everson  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  states:  "Tlie 
prohibition  (of  the  first  amendment)  broadly 
forbids  State  support,  fiiumclal  or  otherwise, 
of  religion  In  any  sense,  form  or  degree." 

These  and  other  quotations  from  the  Mc- 
CoUum  and  Everson  decisions  apply  so  rdear- 
ly  and  forcibly  to  tlie  released-tlme  plan  of 
religious  instruction  that  many  States  and 
localities  have  already  canceled  this  type  of 
program.  In  St.  lisuis.  Mo.,  when  the  local 
board  of  education  decided  to  disregard  the 
opinion  of  the  State  superintendent  of  pUh- 
lic  instruction  and  continue  classes  on  re- 
leased time  outside  of  the  school  bulMtngs 
but  without  enforcement  of  attendance  by 
the  public  schools,  the  clrmtt  court  en}otawd 
the  practice,  stating  in  part : 

"TTie  dMTereneeB — between  the  Bt.  Louis 
case  and  the  McOoIInm  esse — ere  fneoi 
quenttal.  .ITic  controlling  fact  In  both 
ts  thst  the  public  schools  are  ised  to  aid 
sectarian  groups  to  disseminate  their  doc- 
trines. Whether  these  sectartan  ctasses  are 
conducted  in  school  buildings  or  etsewbers 
can  make  no  difference,  since  attendance 
upon  them  tfmlng  compulsory  school  hours 
ts  deemed  attendance  at  Bchoai.  FafTure  to 
exercise  supervision  over  the  tnsti  uctlun  of 
renglon  and  to  require  the  keeping  of  proper 
attendance  records  does  not  make  the  school 
program  legal;  it  merely  iird^cates  laxtty  on 
the  part  of  the  school  authortttes.  The  fact 
tbmt  any  sect  may  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram is  Immatetial:  the  puMlc  school  can- 
not be  \me6  to  aM  one  rellgton  or  to  aid  aD 


nr 

Rave  the  Protestant  churches  ever  asked 
themselves  whether  their  Intrusion  Into  the 
schools  Is,  Ir  Itself,  a  moral  act? 

They  advance  the  argument,  for  example, 
that  there  Is  no  compulsion  on  the  children 
to  take  advantass  of  reli  seed -time  religious 
trslning,  thst  parents  are  free  to  decide 
whether  their  children  are  to  participate, 
and  tliat  therefore  the  program  doee  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  freedom  of  religion  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment.  A  acientlflc 
survey  of  the  Pew  York  City  rrteased-time 
program  made  by  ths  center  for  field  services 
of  New  York  University  reports  evkhenee  that 
resistance  of  chUdren  reiecwed  for  religioxis 
InstructloB  presents  a  psublei.  Kequently 
the  children  refuse  to  go  beapMee  thry  prefer 
to  stay  In  schooL  Some  teschers  Interpret 
the  word  dismiss  as  permlsstve  and  let  the 
ctiUdFen  do  ae  they  please.  Others  interpret 
dlewlni  to  msan  jDveaswe.  aad  fferce  the  < 
*«n  to  go. 

I  have,  pstaonally, 
aure.  the  nnhapptness.  the  ■ 
by  the  proi^aBi.  especially  la 
nitlss.  not  enly  aomng  children  but  among 
their  parents.  X  have  known  teachers  to  use 
tbetr  luflueuee  to  force  cMMrcn  into  theee 
and  others  whohumcd  wlli>  sHeut 


program  createe  but  lacked  the  flreedom  to 


condemn  It.  In  fact,  the  pressure  on  the 
teachers  and  school  administrators  Is  Just 
as  wicked  as  the  pressure  on  the  chUdren. 
Would  a  teacher  who  values  hex  poaltiom 
dare  to  oppose  or  even  criticize  the  churches 
c^ienly?  What  Irony  thai  a  program  to  teach 
Christian  love  should  create  acute  conflicts, 
confxision.  and  hatrerf. 

Justice  Ftankfurtex  had  ths  psychological 
insight  to  realize  the  crxiel  situations  ths 
program  would  create  when  he  said  in  his 
McOoUum  brief:  "That  a  r>\i\in  15  offered  an 
alternative  may  reduce  tlie  constraint;  it  doee 
not  eliminate  the  operation  of  influence  by 
the  school  in  matters  sacred  to  the  con- 
science and  outalde  the  school's  domain. 
The  law  of  imitatioD  c^teratca  and  noncon- 
formity ia  xu>t  an  outstanding  chasactertetle 
of  children.  The  result  is  obvious  pressure 
upon  children  to  attend." 

Some  adhemkta  of  the  program  profess  to 
see  an  improvement  in  the  children's  morals. 
Yet  It  Is  a  commonly  known  fact  through- 
out ths  country,  and  ths  report  on  New 
York  City  confirms  It,  that  the  released  tUnas 
is  an  invltatloB  to  truancy.  Bellable  statts- 
tlcs  show  that  aiwut  40  percent  of  the  chU- 
drok  who  leave  their  schools  never  arrive  at 
the  reUglouB  centers.  Often  the  children  play 
in  the  school  yard  and  disturb  the  school 
session.  Others  start  out  hut  never  srrlv«k 
Principals  realise  that  this  trend  wlU  grow 
because  the  churches  cannot  control  at- 
tendance and  the  teachers  ars  forbidden  to 
do  it.  Some  churches  try  to  prseent  turancy 
by  a*n/t^"g  escorts  to  cosMiuct  the  cliUdren 
ttoxa  school  to  church.  Most  do  not  take 
this  precaution.  The  escorts  somctlmee  fall 
to  appear.  Often  the  relic:ious  centers  call  ' 
off  their  program  at  the  last  sainutc.  for  lack 
of  personnel,  ^f  Uic  chUdroi  have  already 
left  school,  th^  can  all  play  hooky.  As  the 
chUdren  are  caught  in  an  equivocal  situation, 
they  lie  their  way  out  of  their  diflUruItiea, 
Since  the  object  of  the  released-time  train- 
ing Is  the  betterment  of  character  and  con- 
duct, the  truancy  and  dishonesty  to  wixlch 
tt  tempts  children  negate  its  ob>ectives. 

The  children  often  travel  so  far  to  arris* 
at  the  religious  center  that  there  is  but  a 
sQudI  part  of  the  hour  left  for  instruction. 
The  belief  that  children  can  benefit  from  a 
half  hour  or  even  4&  minutes  of  oral 
Instruction  once  a  week,  eepeclaUy  if  thtit 
parents  have  no  church  sfnilatinn.  indicates 
a  superficial  concept  of  religion. 

The  released-tlme  program  is  uB|ust  be- 
cause It  penallaes  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren who  remain  ia  school  If  the  public 
school  teachers  carry  on  worth-while  actlvW 
ties  during  this  hour,  the  clergy  dcnounea 
them  for  \infalx  competition.  In  CMragB^ 
when  less  than  10  percent  at  the  pt^ifla  were 
enrolled  in  the  released-time  prograaa.  the 
principals  received  orders  that  "nothing  sig- 
nificant Shan  be  said  to  the  children  not 
taking  religious  instruction."  In  one  ele- 
mentary school  in  Westchester  County.  1ft 
children  out  of  some  600  use  the  released- 
time  progrsjn.  As  they  coma  from  various 
classes,  the  whole  school  loses  aa  hour  of 
work.  The  Indignant  parents  asked  the 
principal  whether  the  regular  currlculuaa 
could  not  be  restored.  The  principal  wsa 
so  terrified  of  the  dcrgy  thai  he  refused  to 
take  up  the  question  with  tbem.  On  th* 
slightest  challenge  of  clerical  omnlsrienre.  a 
teacher's  whole  future  may  be — and  often 
Is — ruined  by  accusations  of  atheism  As  a 
resnK.  sabotage  of  public  education  and  In- 
tlmidatlcm  of  school  teachers.  prlyiripalN  and 
parenta  Is  taking  place  sH  over  the  country. 
This  ts  tyranny. 

It  was  demonstrated  In  Denemher  1B60.  at 
the  last  session  of  the  White  Bouse  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth,  ttiat  the  vast 
maj<nity  of  the  American  people  are  deter- 
mtned  to  protect  the  fmetlKim  of  their  pxmiie 
seheots.  The  4,63©  delegates  to  this  eonf-r- 
llB^  local  leaders  in  ibo 
fields  of  religion,  educstion.  health,  welfare. 
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of  women's  and  service  clubs,  of  the  labor 
unions,  fraternal  organizations,  and  otber 
major  groups. 

The  committee  on  religion  had  submitted 
to  the  conference  a  report  of  four  paragrapos. 
one  of  which  recommended  that  the  students 
of  public  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  Nation  should  be  allowed  to  go  dur- 
ing school  hours  to  any  nearby  religious 
foundation  for  rellglotis  Instruction  and  re- 
ceive credit  toward  graduation  for  such 
courses.  This  plan.  If  it  had  been  accepted, 
would  have  wrecked  the  curriculum  and  the 
discipline,  the  moral  Integrity,  and  the  inde- 
pendence, of  our  whole  public-school  system. 
It  indicates  to  what  extremes  the  released - 
time  program  would  be  carried  by  some  of 
the  clergy  if  they  are  not  promptly  denied 
•11  accestK  to  the  public  schools  by  the  courts. 
One  of  the  delegates  proposed  that  the 
whole  religious  section  be  struck  ou^  and 
the  followmg  resolution  substituted: 

"Recognizing  knowledge  and  imderstand- 
Ing  of  rellgloiis  and  ethical  concepts  as  es- 
■entlalto  the  development  of  spiritual  values 
and  that  nothing  Is  of  greater  Importance  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  health  of  our  Na- 
tion than  the  works  of  religious  education  in 
our  homes  and  families  and  in  our  Institu- 
tions of  organized  religion,  we  nevertheless 
strongly  affirm  the  principle  of  separation  of 
chxirch  and  state  which  has  been  the  key- 
stone of  our  American  democracy  and  declare 
oxirselves  unalterably  opposed  to  the  use  of 
the  public  schools  directly  or  indirectly  for 
religious  educational  purixases." 

After  a  long  and  heated  debate  this  resolu- 
tion was  carried  by  a  majority  of  about  a  to  1. 
This  was  an  epoch-making  event  because 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  released -time 
program  for  religious  Instruction  was  demo- 
cratically debated  and  submitted  to  the  test 
of  public  opinion  in  a  jgatherlng  whose  dele- 
gates represented,  conservatively  estimated, 
three-fourths  of  our  total  population.  The 
overwhelming  popular  vote  indicated  that 
the  majority  of  our  people  are  willing  to  fight 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  our  schools. 
I.  too,  believe  that  the  child  is  robbed  of 
Its  full  development  if  it  receives  no  guid- 
ance in  early  years  toward  recognition  of 
the  religious  aspects  of  life.  But  this  teach- 
ing, to  be  effective,  must  originate  in  the 
home  and  family  life  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  churches.  The  child's  whole  character 
and  spontaneous  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
are  largely  determined  before  It  goes  to 
school.  Before  school  age  the  responsibility 
tor  the  child's  development  lies  with  the 
family  and  the  church.  It  is  the  weakness  of 
these  two  Institutions  and  their  failure  for 
several  generations  to  develop  the  character 
of  the  preschool  child  that  have  now  created 
acute  moral  problems.  Having  failed  in  their 
primary  mission  to  strengthen  the  family 
and  reach  the  children  during  their  most  im- 
pressionable and  formative  years,  the 
churches  now  seek  a  short  cut,  through  the 
released-tlme  program,  which  will  cure  over- 
night the  moral  defects  of  children  who 
have  been  neglected  throughout  Infancy. 

A  very  forthright  German  Catholic  bishop 
told  me  last  year  that  he  was  pesslmlstio 
about  the  future  of  the  family  in  that  coun- 
try. "And  If  the  family  goes,  the  church 
roes,"  he  added  gloomily.  This  la  an  accu- 
rate appraisal  of  the  predicament  In  which 
organized  religion  finds  Itself.  Therefore,  if 
the  churches  are  honestly  concerned  about 
the  future  of  Christianity,  they  should  spend 
all  their  efforts  upon  saving  the  family  in- 
stead of  wasting  them  upon  a  futile  and  in- 
effective released-tlme  program.  Why  in- 
vade the  schools  to  do  a  superficial  Job  when 
the  churches  need  all  their  energy,  money, 
and  spiritual  fortitude  to  do  a  more  salu- 
tary Job  right  in  their  own  parishes? 

The  school  needs  all  of  Its  time  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  our  children  and  to 
venter    upon    the    task    of    developing    the 


morality  and  strength  of  character  that  are 
ideals  common  to  men  of  all  reiigloiu  faiths. 
This  task  is  made  dliBcult  when  th« 
churches  force  the  school  to  engage  in  pro- 
grams that  generate  dlvisiveness.  The 
children  are  In  school  only  5  or  6  hours  a 
day,  about  200  days  of  the  year.  That  leaves 
the  churches  ample  time  to  teach  religion. 

Now  that  freedom  is  threatened  as  never 
before.  Protestantism  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  live  up  to  Its  sublime  traditions  as 
the  guardian  of  individual  rights,  human 
liberty,  and  democratic  solidarity.  If  the 
Protestant  leaders  will  review  the  effects  of 
the  released-tlme  program,  they  will  find 
that  it  destroys  everything  that  Protestant- 
ism has  alwajrs  cherished  as  its  highest 
ideals.  For  It  is  oppressive,  unjust,  and  dis- 
ruptive of  moral  discipline.  It  undermines 
the  legitimate  and  the  unique  task  of  the 
public  schools  to  establish  an  integrated 
program  of  education  that  will  bind  our 
American  children  as  conarades  in  a  com- 
mon life. 

Protestant  publications,  notably  the 
Christian  Century,  have  often  expressed 
their  fear  of  "pluralism,"  the  division  of  ovir 
citizens  into  separate  isolated  religious 
groups.  Nothing  encourages  pluralism  more 
than  breaking  up  public  school  children 
Into  separate  released-tlme  groups.  Either 
the  wall  of  separation  between  the  school 
and  the  sectarian  groups  must  be  kept  in- 
vulnerable or  the  walls  between  the  sectarian 
groups  will  become  Impassably  high. 

Moreover,  the  churches  will  only  weaken 
themselves  if  they  use  the  school  as  a  police- 
man and  teach  the  children  to  associate 
religious  instruction  with  the  school  rather 
than  the  church.  By  leaning  on  the  schools, 
the  churches  are  postponing  the  time  when 
they  must  face  their  real  task — of  develop- 
ing religious  depth  and  imparting  this  sense 
of  depth  by  educational  methods  In  tune 
with  the  needs  of  the  day.  The  churches 
should  long  ago  have  discarded  their  out- 
worn authoritarian  verbalism  for  educational 
methods  based  on  experience  such  as  ovir 
schools  have  developed.  The  outmoded 
methods  of  instruction  of  the  churches  can 
only  lead  to  contempt  for  religion,  especial- 
ly when  placed  in  close  Juxtaposition  with 
the  more  vital  methods  of  education  that 
prevaU  in  omi  best  schools. 

Our  public  schools  have  been  one  of  the 
most  Important  factors  In  making  America 
what  it  Is.  They  become  fundamental  to  the 
progress  and  the  spiritual  vitality  of  our 
country.  Weaken  them  and  we  weaken  our 
entire  fabric.  We  Jeopardize  our  whole  fu- 
ture  and  our  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind. 


NewboM  Morris? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  oxiNOis 
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Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  BUSBBT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNGRxssiONAi.  Rkcoro.  I 
include  a  radio  broadcast  by  the  well- 
known  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
commentator.  Mr.  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  on 
the  evening  of  March  13,  1952.  Many 
Members  of  Congress,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  wonder  at  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  Piesldent  for  selecting  the 
wrong  men  for  various  positions,  Includ- 
ing Mr.  Newbold  Morris,  who  Is  certainly 


not  qualified  to  remove  corruption  from 
Government. 
The  broadcast  follows: 

Bver  since  Mr.  Newbold  Morrts,  the  Preal. 
dent's  special  clean-up  corruption  in  aov« 
emment  chief,  began  blowing  his  top  to  the 
Senate  committee  that  Is  Investigating  his 
tanker  deals  with  the  Chinese — and  even  be- 
fore that  time — I  and  my  staff  have  been  do- 
ing some  investigating  of  our  own,  into  the 
background  and  activities  of  Morris,  and  I 
think  you'll  be  interested  tonight  to  hear 
some  of  the  results  of  those  investigations. 
First,  there  are  very  strong  indications  to- 
night  that  because  of  the  violent,  highly 
Intemperate  behavior  of  the  gentleman  tn 
the  2  days  he  spent  before  the  conunlttee, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  will  get  none 
of  the  special  powers  of  subpena  and  grant- 
ing immunity  to  witnesses,  which  President 
Truman  asked  Congress  to  give  him.  His 
performance  yesterday  and  the  day  before 
profoundly  shocked  every  Senator  who  saw 
It.  and  one  southern  Democrat  who  watched 
all  the  way  through,  was  aakad  today  what  he 
though  of  Newbold  Morris  In  his  present  Job. 
cleaning  up  the  Government,  in  the  light  of 
his  appearance  before  the  committee.  The 
answer  was  a  6-mlnute  denunciation  of 
Morris,  without  any  repetition.  He  said  it 
would  be  tragic  if  Morris  were  allowed  to 
continue  In  the  clean-up  Job.  and  that  he, 
the  southern  Senator,  would  vote  against 
giving  Morris  any  kind  of  power  of  subpena. 
power  to  grant  Immunity,  or  any  other  power. 
He  satd  that  Morris'  behavior  was  that  of  a 
neurotic,  spoiled.  13-year-old  girl  who  is  to- 
tally undisciplined  and  flies  into  tantrums  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat. 

Now,  this  is  a  tremendously  powerful  po- 
sition, into  which  Mr.  Newbold  Morris  has 
been  placed,  and  the  whole  business  calls 
for  some  careful  and  cautious  consideration 
by  the  public,  to  see  whether  the  appoint- 
ment mav  perhapa  be  a  sheer  hoax  on  the 
public.  With  the  scandals  that  have  turned 
up  in  the  Government,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  go  through  some  sort  of  mo- 
tions, something  that  looks  like  a  cleanup, 
in  order  to  get  back  into  some  sort  of  an 
appearance  of  respectabmty.  Why  the 
President  has  blocked  a  legitimate  congrea- 
slonal  committee  from  doing  the  Job.  by 
refusing  to  allow  it  to  luive  the  necaaaary 
documents  and  information  from  the  De- 
partments and  agencies  under  him.  is  a 
pertinent  question.  But  in  the  light  of  that 
fact,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  record  of  this  man.  who  has  been 
given  authoritarian  powers  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Under  the  pow- 
ers that  Mr.  Truman  has  given  him  by  ex- 
ecutive order,  he  has  sccoss  to  all  of  tha 
files  of  t:ie  PBI,  every  secret  of  Oovem- 
ment.  every  confidential  document  of  every 
kind,  and  the  President  has  requested  that 
he  be  given  the  power  of  unlimited  subpena, 
and  tlie  power  to  grant  immunity  from 
proaecutlon  to  any  individuals  he  Intervlewa 
or  questions.  An  all  one-man  authority, 
with  no  check  of  any  kind. 

The  whole  set-up  Is  dangerous  in  the  ut- 
most extreme,  under  any  possible  concept  of 
American  principles.  It  would  be  bad 
enovigh  if  some  such  unimpeachable  char- 
acter as  Herbert  Hoover  or  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  were  to  be  in  the  Job.  But  for  some- 
one who  Is  s  ispect  of  any  irregularity,  or 
irresponsibility,  it  is  poison. 

Now  let's  see  who  Mr.  Newbold  Morris  Is 
and  what  his  record  shows — the  record  as  It 
is  recorded  in  official  congressional  records. 
Mr.  Newbold  Morris  is  tlie  son-in-law  of 
Fsdaral  Judge  Learned  Hand.  In  New  York, 
a  very  distinguished  Jurist,  but  Mr.  Morrta* 
le^al  record  In  his  own  right  shows  nothing 
at  all  sensational  so  far  as  ability  is  con- 
cerned, and  he  is  chiefly  famoxis  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  sort  of  front  man  for  the  late 
mayor  Piorella  LaOuardla. 
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Newtwld  Morris  ran  for  mayor  of  New 
York  on  the  Liberal  Ucket  tn  1940,  after  that 
party  had  split  sway  from  the  American 
Labor  Party.  However,  tbe  foUowlng  year, 
1950.  he  had  supported  Haaanrr  H.  Lehmaw. 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
against  Republican  candidate  John  Poster 
Dulles,  making  a  television  speech  for  Lbh- 
MAM,  and  announcing  that  he  was  very 
proud  to  support  him.  When  appointed  to 
the  present  Job  by  Mr.  Truman,  be  told  re- 
porters that  he  is  a  Lincoln  Republican. 

The  records  of  Congress  show  that  Mr. 
Morris  is  listed  with  the  following  connec- 
tions with  organisations.  wtUch  are  rated  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  as 
Oonununist  organlaatlons : 

The  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
I4lMrtlas  was  founded  in  IMO.  It  was  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  Comiaunlst  organisa- 
tion (or  agitation  regarding  dvU  liberties. 
Tbls  group  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Rooeevelt 
Hotel.  April  2,  1944.  The  honorable  Harold 
Newbold  Morris  is  listed  as  a  sponsor.  On 
tlw  program  sponsored  by  him.  were  nch 
outstanding  personalities  as  the  Reverend 
Stephen  H.  Prltchman,  who  sought  refuge  In 
the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
when  questioned  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activitiea,  about  Commu- 
nist associations  or  aflUiatlons;  Lee  Press- 
man, admitted  member  of  a  Communist  cell 
In  the  Government;  and  Paul  Bobeson.  who 
needs  no  Introduction. 

Tbe  letterhead  of  the  American  League  for 
Peaos  and  Democracy,  dated  April  6,  1930, 
atooWB  the  name  of  Newtwld  Morris,  Jr.,  to  be 
a  mfiB*?t^  <>f  the  lawyer's  committee  of  that 
arganlcatioo. 

A  ietteri.ead  of  the  American  Committee 
Ipr  TugosUv  ReUef,  dated  August  1,  1949. 
SMWa  the  name  ot  Hon.  Newbold  Morris  as 
a  sponsor  cif  tliat  committee. 

A  lattartead  of  the  Medical  Bureau  and 
North  American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish 
Democracy  dated  Septeml>«  26.  1988.  Re- 
flects the  name  of  Newt>old  Morris.  Jr..  as 
a  member  3f  the  lawyers  committee  of  that 
organlzatloa. 

Tbe  Dally  Worker  of  June  17.  1946.  carries 
a  statemeitt  by  tbe  Action  Committee  to 
Pree  Spain  now  protesting  the  delay  in  break- 
ing diplaacAtic  relations  with  Spain.  Mr. 
Morris'  natae  was  one  of  the  signers  of  this 
statement. 

Mr.  Morris  Is  listed  as  a  sponsor  at  a  model 
youth  legislature  of  the  American  Touth 
nmngraM  This  organisation  was  the  Com- 
munist Party's  principal  front  on  the  collega 
campuses. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  organisations 
have  been  characterized  by  the  Attorney 
Oaneral  of  Xh»  United  States  as  Communist 
organizatloos. 

A  photostat  of  a  page  in  People's  World, 
which  is  the  west-coast  edition  of  the  Com- 
munist Dally  Worker,  of  April  24.  1944.  car- 
ries a  BtoT}  alxnit  the  forty-sixth  birthday 
of  Paul  Rotieson,  when  some  8.000  persons. 
sccordlng  to  the  story,  were  present.  The 
third  parag*aph  reads  as  follows: 

"The  party,  which  was  turned  into  a  peo- 
ple's festival,  was  greeted  by  Vice  President 
Henry  Agard  Wallace.  Thomas  Lamont. 
Newbold  Mc«Tls.  and  so  forth,  with  IS  addi- 
tional names. 

Now,  so  -nuch  for  background.  Let's  turn 
for  a  moment  to  the  testimony  on  the  tanker 
deals,  and  give  a  brief  and  simple  summary 
ot  that. 

The  Chinese  Trading  and  Industrial  Corp. 
is  an  outfit  with  of&ces  in  New  York  and 
Bong  Kong,  which  set  up  a  wholly  owned 
corporation  known  as  United  Tanker  Corp. 
In  1947.  wi*J)  the  firm  of  Morris  and  Was- 
son  of  New  York  as  their  attorneys.  Through 
the  United  Tanker  Corp..  they  tried  to  buy 
three  stirplus  tankers  from  the  Maritime 
Gommiaaior.,  but  weren't  having  too  much 
success,  ami  it  looked  as  though  they  were 
tiot  going  t3  get  them. 


Newbold  Morris  himself,  in  person,  went  to 
Washington  and  had  an  appointment  with 
the  then  chairman  ot  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  told  the  chairman  that  he  was 
Just  trying  to  get  some  ships  for  these  Chi- 
neee  mterests,  to  ship  some  oil  to  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  ot  China.  He  didnt 
get  much  satisfaction — ^this  was  December 
1.  1947— eo  he  went  back  to  New  York.  Al- 
most Immediately,  his  firm  contacted  the 
Joe  Casey  group,  and  agreed  in  advance  that 
if  Casey  could  get  the  tankers,  his  com- 
pany would  pay  a  profit  of  $150,000  on  each 
one. 

The  deal  went  through,  and  so  the  three 
tankers  which  United  Tanker  could  not  get 
directly  from  the  Maritime  Commission,  they 
did  get  indirectly  through  Casey,  for  a  profit 
of  9450,000  to  the  Casey  group. 

For  services  in  the  case  and  for  subsequent 
representation.  Mr.  Morris'  firm  got  a  fee  of 
$158,000.  of  which  he  adipits  receiving  $30,- 
000  to  $85,000. 

After  United  Lad  acquired  the  tankers, 
the  Chinese  group  set  up  the  Chinese  In- 
ternational Foundation,  with  Mr.  Newbold 
Morris  as  president,  which  he  still  Is,  and 
the  entire  stock  of  United  Tanker — meaning, 
of  course,  the  three  shlpe — was  turned  over 
to  Uie  foundation.  It  was  under  this  ar- 
rangement that  the  ships  wer  transporting 
oil  to  Commxmist  China  and  Nationalist 
China  at  the  same  time,  and  that  other 
ships  were  carrying  Communist  cargo  from 
Soviet  Russia  to  China,  at  premium  rates, 
after  all  other  United  States  shippen  had 
ttimed  down  the  business. 

Mr.  Morris  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Wasson. 
testified  that  they  were  entirely  frank  with 
tbe  Maritime  Commission  about  the  whole 
deal,  at  the  time.  AU  three  of  the  then 
commissioners  testified  today  that  the  full 
story  certainly  was  never  placed  before  them, 
and  If  It  had  been,  they  never  would  have 
approved  the  original  sale  to  the  Casey  group. 

In  the  meantin>e,  on  the  15th  day  of  last 
November,  the  Federal  Government  filed  a 
libel  for  forfeiture  action  againet  the 
Meachtmi  Corp.,  which  Is  a  subsidiary  of  Mr. 
Morris'  Chinese  International  Foundation, 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  owning  and  operat- 
ing one  of  the  tankers,  the  steamship 
Meochum. 

The  case  comes  up  for  trial  in  Pederal 
Court  in  Alexandria.  Va..  on  April  7.  and 
Government  is  demanding  rettirn  of  the  ship 
on  the  groxinUs  Uiat  ownership  and  control 
was  misrepresented  at  the  time  the  Govern- 
ment sold  the  ship. 

The  Department  of  Justice  admits  that  it  Is 
considering  similar  action  in  the  case  of  the 
other  two  tankers,  the  Kettleman  Hills  and 
the  Antelope  Hills,  also  owned  by  the  Chi- 
nese International  Foundation,  of  which  Mr. 
Morris  is  president. 

The  important  point  is  ttiat  these  actions 
are  being  brought  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, headed  by  Attorney  General  McGrath, 
and  were  Instituted  long  before  Mr.  Morris 
was  ever  selected  as  tbe  great  clean-up  Gov- 
ernment chief,  by  Mr.  McGrath  and  tiie 
President. 

The  appointnoent  was  made  at  a  time  when 
this  libel  action  to  recover  the  ship  from  Mr. 
Morriv'  company  was  actively  being  pursued 
in  the  Federal  Courts  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  made  a  formal  inquiry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  this  afternoon,  furthermore, 
as  to  whether  the  FBI  was  called  upon  to 
make  any  investigation  of  Mr.  Morris  before 
tliat  staggeringly  important  and  responsible 
Job  waa  given  to  him,  and  the  reply  I  re- 
ceived was  tliat  without  specifically  looking 
the  matter  up,  he  was  sure  such  a  request 
was  made. 

When  I  told  the  spokesman  that  I  had 
reason  to  doubt  that  fact,  and  I  wanted  an 
official  answer,  he  said  he  would  contact  the 


Attorney  General  and  give  me  an  answer  be- 
fore broadcast  time  tonight. 

No  answer  has  been  forthcoming,  and  there 
has  been  no  answer  to  a  congressional  letter 
of  inquiry,  along  tbe  same  line,  sent  to  the 
Attorney  General  2  weeks  ago. 

Draw  your  own  conclusions.  There,  how- 
ever, Is  the  story  of  the  great  clean-up  chief, 
who,  all  alone  and  with  no  checks,  has  been 
given  authority  to  clean  up  graft  and  cor- 
ruption and  have  access  to  every  secret  in 
the  United  States  Government.  How  do  you 
like  it? 


(^»eratioa  of  Locks  and  Dams  on  the 
Kentncky  Rirer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  atWTPC'Kt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  PERKINa  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro, 
I  include  therein  a  Joint  statement  made 
by  J.  Everett  Bach,  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  Car- 
son Hlbblts,  field  representative,  district 
30,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Pikesville,  Ky.;  and  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Member  of  Congress,  before  the  Civil 
Functions  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, February  29,  1952: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
we  are  glad  to  Join  with  the  many  thousands 
of  persons  in  our  State  who  are  vigorously 
protesting  the  closing  and  abandonment  of 
the  Kentucky  River  locks  and  dams,  as  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers. An  expenditure  of  $177,500  will  be 
required  in  fiscal  year  1953  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  locks. 

By  public  notice  issued  by  district  engineer 
at  Louisville.  Ky..  under  date  of  December 
IS,  1051,  local  interests  were  advised  to  show 
cause  why  maintenance  of  the  locks  should 
not  be  discontinued  after  June  1952.  The 
local  Interests  at  the  time  were  advised  to 
submit  their  estimate  of  benefits  to  be 
reallued  including  estimated  savings  and 
transportation  costs  of  coal  and  other  com- 
modities. Local  Interests  complied  with 
this  notice  and  set  forth  their  reasons  for 
keeping  locks  Noe.  8  through  14  open,  and 
not  discontinued. 

On  January  8,  1952,  the  following  letter 
was  written  to  the  Army  engineers,  which  is 
in  words  and  figures  as  follows: 
•3rlg.  Gen.  C.  H.  Chorpetcino, 

"Assistant  Chief  of   engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army, 
"Washington,  D.  C. 

"TJtam.  GzNEaAL  Chokpxnimg:  I  have  re- 
ceived information  from  my  district  which 
leads  me  to  l>elleve  that  the  locks  and  dams 
system  on  the  river  (loclu  8  through  14) 
should  not  be  abandoned  but  should  be 
maintained  by  the  Government  in  tlie  fu- 
ture. The  information  I  have  received  is  as 
foUows: 

"  Tlie  construction  of  roads  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Kentucky  department  of  high- 
ways Into  the  northwestern  part  of  Perry  and 
the  contiguous  part  of  Breathitt  Cotinty.  to- 
gether with  several  other  matters  of  perhaps 
lesser  importance,  have  changed  the  entire 
economic  position  of  the  Kentucky  River 
with  respect  to  the  entire  future  of  tha  com- 
monwealth. Relief  for  the  deteriorating 
economic  position  of  the  coal  industry  and 
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th«   deficiency    of   aoutbeastem    Kentucky. 

particularly  the  upper  Kentucky  River  Val- 
ley are  Inextricably  bound  up  wltta  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  itA  navigation  system  and  Its 
potentialities  In  the  way  of  furnishing  a 
permanent  water  supply  to  the  mountainous 
areas  so  that  Industry  may  be  attracted  to 
this  now  economic  desert — that  Is  deliiged 
on  unpredictable  occasions  by  brief  storms 
of  characteristic  coal  lnd\istry  prosperity.' 

"I  have  further  received  information  that 
contracts  with  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Elec- 
trical Association  to  supply  their  coal  needs 
for  their  new  plant  on  the  Kentucky  River 
at  Ford,  Ky..  have  been  agreed  to;  that  plans 
are  now  underway  and  contracts  entered  into 
for  the  building  of  the  proper  loading  facili- 
ties at  Beattyville,  Ky.,  to  barge  coal  down 
the  Kentucky  River;  also  that  tipples  at 
Beattyville  are  now  under  constr  ctlon  and 
that  contracts  have  been  entered  Into  with 
the  Palls  City  Boat  Co..  of  LouUvUle,  Ky., 
for  the  transportation  of  the  coal  by  barge; 
that  coal  within  the  next  few  months  will  be 
shipped  down  the  Kentucky  River  at  the  rata 
of  5.000  tons  per  month. 

"With  this  development  under  way,  I 
would  like  to  receive  your  comment  as  to 
whether  you  will  recommend  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  these  locks  be 
maintained  by  the  GovemnMnt  in  the  fu- 
tiu^.  It  is  my  sincere  and  candid  opinion 
that  these  locks  should  be  maintained  In  or- 
der that  eastern  Kentucky  may  be  further 
developed  and  that  our  coal  may  be  barged 
down  the  river  at  a  reduced  rate  to  new 
markets. 

"Appreciate  hearing  from  you, 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Caul  D.  Ptriuns, 
"Member  of  Congress."    ■ 
On  January  16,  1952,  the  foUowlng  letter 
was  received  from  General  Chorpenlng: 
"Hon.  Casl  D.  Perkins. 

"House  of  Representatives, 

"Washinffton.  D.  C. 
"Hzam  Mb.  PoKors:  Further  reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  January  8.  1952,  pre- 
senting Information  in  support  of  continued 
operation  and  maintenance  of  locks  and 
dams  Nos.  8  through  14  on  the  Kentucky 
River. 

"Every  consideration  Is  being  given  to  the 
continued  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
navigation  structures  on  the  upper  Ken- 
tucky River.  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations these  locks  and  dams  will  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  and  maintained  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  in  order  to 
give  prospective  shippers  an  opportunity  to 
actually  develop  commerce  on  this  upper 
reach  of  the  waterway. 

"An  expendltxire  of  $177,500  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  fiscal  year  1953  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  locks,  dams,  and  channel,  and 
total  benefits  equal  to  or  exceeding  this  ex- 
penditure should  accrue  from  use  of  this 
reach  of  waterway  by  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. By  public  notice  issued  by  our  district 
engineer  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 13,  1951,  local  Interests  were  advised 
of  the  foregoing  and  urged  to  submit  their 
ectimate  of  benefits  to  be  realized,  includ- 
ing estimated  savings  in  transportation 
costs  on  such  tonnages,  by  commodities,  as 
local  Interests  are  in  a  pooitlon  to  guarantee 
will  move  through  each  lock  on  the  section 
of  Kentucky  River  In  question. 

"In  order  that  the  district  engineers,  Ohio 
River  Division,  may  have  before  them  for 
consideration  the  information  contained  ia 
your  letter,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bring- 
ing it  to  their  attention.  I  may  assure  you 
that  if  the  reported  prospective  benefits  from 
the  use  of  these  navigation  structures  by 
commerce  and  navigation  are  found  to  be 
reasonably  assured  and  sufficient  to  Justify 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  favor- 


able consideration  will  be  given  to  their  con- 
tinued operation  in  the  fiscal  year  1953. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"C.  H.  CBOBPcnNO. 
"Brigadier    Oeneral,    Uniter    State$ 
Army,  Assistant  Chief  of  Engineer* 
for  CivU  Works." 

A  hearing  was  conducted  by  the  district 
engineer,  and  on  the  20th  of  February  we  re- 
ceived notice  that  the  locks  would  be  main- 
tained through  June  30.  1953.  for  the  purpoae 
of  giving  the  Hazard  coal  operators  and  other 
Interests  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  their 
plans  for  the  development  of  traffic  on  the 
Kentucky  River. 

The  Kentucky  River  is  formed  by  the  jxinc- 
tion  of  its  North  and  Middle  Forks  about  4 
miles  east  of  Beattyville.  The  South  Fork 
joins  the  Kentucky  River  at  Beattyville.  The 
three  forks  have  their  sources  near  the  Vir- 
ginia line  in  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
watersheds  of  the  Ciimberland  and  Kentucky 
Rivers,  from  whefice  they  fiow  north  and 
northwesterly  to  the  main  stream.  Prom 
Beatt3rville  the  river  flows  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  Join  the  Ohio  River  at  Carroll- 
ton,  Ky. 

From  1839  up  until  1917, 14  locks  were  con- 
structed on  the  Kentucky  River.  All  locks 
are  hand  operated,  and  from  personal  ob- 
servations single  lockages  require  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes  and  double  lockages  30 
minutes  or  more. 

The  entire  upper  Kentucky  River  Valley 
Basin  possesses  some  of  the  best  coal  in  the 
world.  The  main  xiavlgable  depth  in  the 
Kentucky  River  from  the  mouth  to  Beatty- 
▼llle,  Ky..  a  distance  of  approximately  254 
miles,  is  6  feet.  The  available  channel  width 
Is  approximately  100  feet.  Gasoline,  sand, 
and  gravel  and  fluorspar  are  the  principle 
Items  of  commerce  that  can  be  transported 
commercially  on  the  Kentucky  River. 

The  Hazard  coal  operators  since  1948  have 
only  been  working  their  mines  approximately 
8  days  a  week.  This  coal  field,  although  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Nation,  which  has  a  supply 
that  will  last  for  many  generations,  is  severe- 
ly handicapped  from  the  standpoint  of  mar- 
keting coal  by  an  unfavorable  freight  rate. 

The  movement  of  coal  from  Beattyville 
down  the  Kentucky  River  will  commence  at 
an  early  date.  Reliable  Information  has  been 
received  that  the  barging  of  coal  will  tak« 
place  within  the  next  60  days. 

The  undersigned,  J.  Everett  Bach,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  assembly  from  the  Brea- 
thitt-Lee district,  introduced  a  resolution  in 
the  house  of  representatives.  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  calling  upon  Congress  to  continue  to 
maintain  and  operate  certain  improvements 
In  the  Kentucly  River,  which  in  our  Judg- 
ment, clearly  expresses  the  true  facts  inso- 
far as  the  Hazard  coal  operators  have  made 
plans  to  use  these  locks  on  the  Kentucky 
River  (we  mean  locks  Nos.  8  through  14). 
This  resolution  passed  both  houses  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  Kentucky  by  unanimous 
vote.  We  feel  that  this  resolution  clearly 
expresses  the  wishes  and  desires  of  all  Ken- 
tuckians  that  these  locks  be  maintained  and 
operated  In  the  future  by  our  Government, 
not  Just  for  1  year  at  a  time,  but  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  resolution  is  In  words  and  figures  as 
follows : 

"Joint  Resolution  Mkmokializino  CoNcaxas 
To  CoNTiNDx  To  Maintain  and  Opekati 
Certain  Improvements  in  the  Kentuckt 
River 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  given  notice  that  locks  and  dams 
8  through  14  on  the  Kentucky  River  will  no 
longer  be  operated  and  maintained  by  that 
division  after  June  30,  1952,  unless  the  re- 
ported prospective  benefits  from  the  use  of 
those  navigation  structures  by  commerce  and 
navigation  are  reasonably  assured  and  suf- 


ficient to  Justify  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  thereof:  and 

"Whereas  the  Kentucky  River  Collieries  Oa 
has  leased  8.000  acres  of  coal  land,  made  con- 
tracts for  the  mining  thereof,  started  con- 
struction work  on  a  barse  loading  tipple  at 
Beattyville.  Ky..  and  executed  contracts  for 
barfe  service,  all  of  which  repreaenu  an  In- 
Testment  of  more  than  $000,000;  and 
'  "Whereas  the  Falls  City  Boat  Works  of 
liOUlsvlUe.  Ky..  has  purchased  two  tugs  and 
ordered  six  special  barges  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  contract  with  the  Kentucky 
River  Collieries  Co..  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  approximately  $70,000:  and 

"Whereas  numeroxis  other  commercial  en- 
terprises are  in  the  planning  stages  all  of 
which,  together  with  the  Indicated  opera- 
tions of  the  Kentucky  River  Collieries  Co. 
and  the  Falls  City  Boat  Works,  depend  al- 
most completely  upon  the  continued  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  locks  and  dams  • 
through  14  on  the  Kentucky  River;  and 

"Whereas  the  abandonment  of  the  com- 
mercial enterprises  set  out  herein  would  have 
a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  present 
and  contemplated  economy  of  the  Dpper 
Kentucky  River  Valley:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

" Resolved  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  th* 
Commonioealth  of  Kentucky: 

"That  the  CongrsM  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  requested  to  continue  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  locks  and  dams  Nos. 
8  through  14  on  the  Kentucky  River. 

"That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives is  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from 
Kentucky  and  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Senste  and 
House  of  Represenutlves  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

In  times  like  these  we  should  commence  to 
look  ahead  and  avoid  a  heavy  concentration 
of  coal  mining  in  a  few  of  the  most  accessibls 
areas  that  will  accelerate  their  exhaustion 
and  later  require  a  wholesale  shut  to  new 
coal  deposits.  National  welfare  requires  that 
coal  mining  must  be  balanced  among  the 
niral  coal  regions  to  permit  a  long-range 
stabilised  production.  It  Is  highly  important 
that  these  rich  coal  deposits  in  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Kentucky  hiver  be  developed 
from  this  viewpoint. 

Throughout  our  history  the  Federal  Oor- 
ernment  has  :aken  the  chief  responsibility 
for  the  construction  of  waterways  within 
the  country.  Our  experience  confirms  the 
point  of  view  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  undertake  these  great  Internal  im- 
provements, their  great  benefits  would  not  be 
avaUable  to  the  public. 

Up  through  1948  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  invested  more 
than  $3,000,000,000  In  construction  work 
and  maintenance  on  the  river  and  harbors  in 
the  country.  Slightly  more  than  half  the 
amount  spent  for  construction  has  been  on 
the  Mississippi  system  and  its  tributaries,  of 
which  the  Ohio  River  Is  a  very  Important 
segment. 

In  this  day  and  time,  nothing  Is  more 
basically  unsound  in  the  functioning  of  the 
American  economic  system  than  the  periodic 
shifts  of  great  industries  to  new  locations 
because  of  excessive  rates  of  short-term  use  of 
limited  natiu-al  resources.  Inasmuch  as  the 
entire  upper  Kentucky  River  Valley  has  the 
potential,  a  careful  reexamination  of  the 
fundamentals  that  will  affect  the  future  of 
this  area  with  its  rich  resources  in  coal 
should  be  made  before  the  proposed  plans 
are  implemented — we  mean  insofar  as  the 
dosing  of  the  locks  after  June  30,  1953. 

Then,  again,  without  a  system  of  locks  to 
make  the  river  navigable  in  the  future,  use 
of  the  river  for  navigation  wUl  t>e  destroyed 
and  with  it  the  rich  coal  deposits  in  the  tq>psr 
part  of  the  river  valley  doomed  to  non-use. 
It  is  inevitable  that  these  coal  deposits  In 
the  upper  Kentucky  River  Valley  Basin  wUi 
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become  IntTsaslngly  important  and  that  they 
will  eventually  be  needed  by  the  country. 
When  this  day  arrlvea — and  considering  the 
terrible  sltaatlon  that  oontroots  the  peoples 
ti  tbs  world,  thst  day  may  not  be  too  far 
distant — ^tbe  proposed  high  dam  without 
locks  will  constitute  a  severe  hindrance  to 
this  devel(»pment  and  would  perpetuate  eoo- 
oomlc  dortoancy  for  an  additional  prolonged 


Naturally,  the  people  In  the  upper  Ken- 
tucky Rlvf^r  Valley  feel — and.  we  think,  right- 
fully BO — chat  If  navigation  is  obstructed  on 
tiM  Kt&tiicky  River  the  door  will  be  closed 
to  many  industries  that  in  all  probability 
may  come  to  the  upper  sections  of  this  valley. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  respect- 
fully request  that  the  existing  river  trans- 
portation system  be  mslntalned  until  such 
time  as  more  complete  information  can  be 
given  on  the  long-range  economic  welfare 
of  inhabitants  of  this  section.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  urlil  take  several  ye3us  for  a  con- 
atdsrabis  quantity  of  coal  to  move  down  the 
rlvsr  from  locks  14  through  8.  But  during 
the  Isst  year,  we  understand  that  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  with  the  Eastern 
Kentucky  Rural  Electrical  Association  to 
supply  tbslr  coal  needs  on  the  Kentucky 
River  St  lord.  Ky.  We  also  understand  that 
proper  loiiding  and  unloading  facilities  are 
being  oorstructed  at  Beattyville,  Ky.  The 
chances  are  that  coal  at  the  rate  of  6,000  tons 
per  montb  will  be  moving  down  the  river 
through  these  locks  by  Jims  1. 

Since  this  is  the  comoMncement,  we  feel 
that  within  a  few  years  many  times  this 
much  coal  will  be  moved  through  the  locks 
In  question.  Tou  are  assured  of  our  sincere 
Interest  in  this  subject  and  we  will  be  most 
grateful  (or  any  favorable  action  which  may 
be  taken  to  protect  navigation  on  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  and  to  prevent  the  obstruction 
<3t  any  part  of  the  stream  that  Is  now  nsvl- 
gable.  We  also  recognise  the  great  need  for 
flood  control  in  the  Kentucky  River  Valley 
Basin  atul  we  hope  that  something  can  be 
done  to  give  the  people  relief  throughout 
the  entire  valley  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  BvRRSTT  Bach, 
ATember  of  H<m»e  of  Kepreaentutives, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

I  CaSSON    HtSBTTTS, 

Field  Representative.  District  30. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
PikeviUe.  Ky. 

Cart  D.  Perkins, 
I  If  ember  of  Congrem. 


NatiMul  Voter's  PartkipatMB  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1952 

Ifr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  statement: 


L.T,  CaUrORNIA  LCOISLATUaS. 

Jantuiry  29.  19S2. 
Hon.  Donald  L.  Jaocsom. 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 

Wimhington,  D.  C. 
Mr  DBAS  Don:  I  had  a  conununlcatlon 
from  David  Olasser  concerning  the  national 
voters'  partlclpauon  plan  during  the  month 
of  August  of  last  year.  I  studied  the  plan 
and  wrote  him  a  letter  from  which  I  quote: 
"I  personally  would  be  very  much  In  fa- 
voi  of  your  plan,  because,  first,  the  purposes 


for  which  ths  monsys  would  be  dedicated, 
and.  secondly,  because  of  what  I  would  be- 
lieve to  be  of  tremendous  assistance  in 
urging  all  of  the  votns  to  a  pgrtldpatlon  In 
the  elections,  and  third,  becauss  no  one, 
whether  or  not  a  participant,  would  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote." 

I  believe  it  would  be  of  definite  value  to 
start  men  In  high  places  to  know  of  and  be 
thinking  of  this  plan,  and  I  further  believe 
that  anything  that  can  be  done  to  inspire 
voters  to  participate  In  our  elections  is  fun- 
damentally  sotmd   and   should   be   encour- 


CUAKLMB  W.  LTON, 
Member.  California  Legislature. 

National  Voters'  Participation  Plan 

(Original  proposal  by  David  Olasser,  Beverly 
HUls,  Calif.) 

Objective:  To  promote  the  general  welfare 
by  greater  participation  of  voters  In  national 
elections. 

Proceedure: 

(A)  At  time  of  voting  at  national  elections 
each  voter  shall  have  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing voluntarily  one  or  two  participa- 
tion ooupoos  at  50  cents  each.  This  pur- 
chase can  be  made  only  once  every  2  years 
at  the  place  of  voting.  No  one  can  procure 
more  than  two  coupons  for  the  total  sum  of 
gl.  The  first  coupon  Is  for  bonus  participa- 
tion the  first  year.  The  seoond  coupon  Is  for 
bonus  participation  the  second  year.  This 
procedure  shall  in  no  way  Interfere  with  the 
voter's  right  and  privilege  of  voting. 

(B)  All  proceeds  so  derived  shall  be  pooled 
together  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
each  part  to  be  distributed  once  a  year,  in  the 
next  two  succeeding  years. 

(C)  The  distribution  Is  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Fifty  percent  of  net  proceeds  for  medi- 
cal research — cancer,  heart,  polio,  UD,  and 
other  medical  research  programs.  A  special 
committee  composed  of  doctors  and  laymen 
will  supervise  the  distribution  of  these  funds. 

2.  Plfty  percent  of  net  proceeds  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  holders  of  ptotlcipatlon 
coupons. 

This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  drawing  of 
lots  and  the  bonus  awards  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  country  Is  to  be  divided  Into  10  re- 
gions, each  of  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber of  eligible  voters. 

The  bonus  award<i  are:  30  awards  of  $2S.000 
each  (3  to  a  region);  100  awards  of  910,000 
each  (10  each  to  a  region) :  300  awards  of 
$6,000  each  (90  each  to  a  region) :  400  awards 
of  12300  each  (40  each  to  a  region):  3,000 
awards  of  $1,000  each  (300  each  to  a  region); 
5,000  awards  of  $500  each  (500  each  to  a  re- 
gion): 5.000  awards  of  $300  each  (500  each  to 
a  region):  30,000  awards  of  $100  each  (2.000 
each  to  a  region);  100.000  awards  of  $50  each 
(10.000  each  to  a  region);  total  (133.820 
awards).  $18,000,000. 

Regular  income  tax  to  be  paid  on  all  bonus 
awards  of  $500  or  more.  Any  part  of  bonus 
designated  to  charity  shall  not  be  considered 
as  Income. 

Participation  coupons  sre  not  transferable. 
In  case  of  death,  bonus  awards  will  be  paid 
to  legal  heirs. 

All  Qguree  are  based  on  100.000.000  eligible 
voters,  and  80,000,(XX)  who  will  actually  vote. 
Figures  will  fiuctuate  depending  on  voter's 
participation. 

(NOTB. — Approxinuitely  5  percent  of  the 
gross  to  be  deducted  for  expenses:  Printing, 
handling,  and  administration.) 

Advantages  of  plan:  General  welfare  to  be 
promoted:  (A)  By  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  citizens  taking  an  active  Interest  in 
oiir  elective  syst«m:  (B)  by  providing  part 
of  the  receipts  for  medical  research. 

Simplicity  of  plan:  (A)  participation  by 
voters  only  once  in  2  years;  (B)  participation 
only  at  place  of  voting;  (C)  total  involved 
not  more  than  $1;  (4)  distribution  once  a 
year;  (E)  participants  are  all  on  equal  basis. 


Tou  can  vote  without  participating. 
Tou  cannot  participate  vrithout  voting. 

QxrcsnoNS  and  answers  rrlattvs  to  national 

VOTEU'  PAKTICIPATIOM  PLAN 

Is  this  gambling?  No.  This  is  an  invest- 
ment. 

Here  are  the  reasons  why: 

Gambling  involves  an  element  of  chance. 
A  chance  of  winning  and  a  chance  of  losing. 
Under  the  participation  plan,  no  one  loses. 
Everybody  wins.  150,000,000  Americans  win: 
(a)  By  the  greatest  possible  number  of  citl- 
■ens  taking  an  active  interest  in  our  elective 
system,  a  win  for  democracy;  (b)  by  pro- 
viding large  funds  (or  medical  research, 
thereby  benefiting  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  In  the  United  States:  (c)  by  receiving 
an  opportunity  to  share  in  a  bonus  to  be 
awarded  every  year  to  approximately  ISSXWO 
holders  of  participation  coupons. 

In  all,  an  Investment  in  democracy  and 
general  public  welfare. 

Is  it  a  lottery?  If  it  is  considered  such, 
what  are  the  objectionable  elements  of  a 
lottery?  In  some  countries,  where  lotteries 
are  permitted,  vendors  stand  on  street  cor- 
ners and  offer  lottery  tickets  for  sale.  Many 
people  save  their  pennies  to  buy  these  tickets 
for  one  can  purchase  as  many  tickets  as  he 
wisnes.  This  goes  on  every  day  and  there 
a: :  many  drawings.  Under  the  participation 
plan  all  these  objections  are  removed  be- 
cause: (a)  Participation  by  voters  only  once 
in  2  years:  (b)  tMrtlcipation  only  at  place 
of  voting;  (c)  total  involved  not  more  than 
$1;  (d)  distribution  onoe  a  year;  (e)  every 
voter  is  on  an  equal  basis. 

IB  it  Ulegal?  Some  laws  wiU  have  to  be 
amended.  The  present  antilottery  laws  have 
been  instituted  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  certain  States.  These  can  easily  be 
amended  by  adding:  "except  when  operated 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
outlined  In  the  national  voter's  participation 
plan." 


A  Review  of  Experimeats  Throofboat  the 
World  m  the  Undercroiuid  GasificalioB 
of  Coal— Part  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4. 1952 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  part 
I  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Milton  H.  Pies, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  entitled  "A  Review  of 
the  Experiments  Throughout  the  World 
In  the  Underground  Oasiflcation  of 
Coal,"  delivered  by  Dr.  Pies  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineerg, 
New  York  City,  in  February  this  year. 

Dr.  Pies  is  one  of  the  world's  outstand- 
ing scientists  in  the  field  of  underground 
coal  gasification.     I  commend  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress: 
A  Review  or  the  Ezferiicrnts  Tkrouchoot 

THE  WOBLO  IN  THE  UNDRRCR0UI«D   GASIFICA- 
TION or  GOAL 

(By  MUton  H.  Pies*) 

The  recovery  of  the  energy,  which  Is  in- 
herent In  coal  beds  throughout  the  world, 
has    been   obtained    through    the    years   by 


>  Manager  ooal  operations,  Alabama  Power 
Co.;  consulting  mining  engineer,  the  South- 
em  Co.;  consulting  mining  engineer.  Office 
of  Synthetic  Liquid  FueU,  U.  S.  Biireau  of 
Ulnes. 
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methods  which  today  may  be  Justly  regarded 
as  primitive.  While  the  techniques  of  coal 
mining  through  the  application  of  machines 
and  the  enhancement  of  Information  and 
skills  have  advanced  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  partlcxilarly  during  the  past  20  years, 
nevertheless  the  underlying  means  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  when  man  first  began  to 
mine  coal.  Despite  this  progress  In  the  man- 
ner of  coal  mining,  It  continues  today  as  • 
hazardous,  toilsome,  grimy  task.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  concerning  the 
foregoing  statement.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
coal  mining  per  se  has  advanced  at  a  greater 
and  more  rapid  stride  In  the  past  25  years 
than  the  mining  of  any  other  mineral,  but 
the  basic  method  Is  fundamentally  the  same 
as  It  was  the  first  day  a  miner  took  a  pick 
Into  his  hands  many  centuries  ago. 

This  situation  presents  a  challenge  to  min- 
ing engineers  everjrwhere,  from  which  only 
the  weak,  short-sighted,  and  selfish  falter 
and  cringe.  The  progress  of  mankind  Is  due 
In  the  main  to  the  fact  that  some  men 
through  the  ages  did  not  become  timid  be- 
cause a  task  appeared  difflcult. 

In  addition  to  the  humanitarian  aspects 
of  the  problem,  there  are  many  others  whlcb 
demand  consideration  at  this  time  of  rapid 
technological  development.  There  are  prob- 
lems of  fuel  conservation,  particularly  the 
exploitation  of  Inferior  seams  which  may  not 
be  suitable  for  mining  by  conventional 
methods.  There  is  also  the  need  for  reduc- 
ing the  cost  and  improving  the  convenience 
of  delivered  energy.  This  is  fundamental  for 
the  reason  that  man's  material  progress  can 
be  measured  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  fuel 
be  consumes. 

The  world  demand  for  ever-Increasing  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  of  chemicals  which  may  be 
derived  therefrom  IntrodiKes  special  prob- 
lems which  are  so  complex  and  are  subject 
to  so  many  differences  of  expert  opinion  that 
I  would  not  attempt  to  crystallize  them 
here.  I  wish,  however,  to  make  four  oboerva- 
tlons  which  I  believe  are  generally  acknowl- 
edged: 

1.  The  world's  proven  reserves  of  coal  are 
■o  enormously  greater  than  those  of  petro- 
leum that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
even  allowing  for  probable  future  discov- 
eries of  oil.  coal  will  be  available  long  after 
natural  oil  Is  exhausted. 

2.  The  reserves  of  undiscovered  oil  are  much 
greater  outside  the  United  States  and  the 
western  European  countries  than  within  their 
borders. 

3.  Many  countries,  including  some  of  the 
greatest  in  Kurope  and  Asia,  have  substantial 
reserves  of  ooal  but  relatively  little  or  no 
proven  reserves  of  petroleum  or  natural  gas. 
(See  table  1.) 

4.  Many  scientists  believe  that  the  under- 
ground gasification  of  coal  may  eventually 
be  a  means  of  producing  a  low-cost  synthesis 
gas  for  the  synthesis  of  hydrocarbons.  This 
will  reduce  the  cost  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  coal  Is  converted  Into  liquid  hydro- 
carbons, the  cost  of  the  gas  Is  the  major 
Item  of  expenditure. 

It  Is  therefore  my  conviction  that  eco- 
ncnnlc  underground  gasification  techniques 
may  play  a  major  part  in  helping  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  world's  oil  sup- 
ply as  well  as  providing  the  other  benefits 
which  heretofore  have  been  mentioned. 

In  the  present  review  I  am  startmg  with 
the  year  1947  because,  apart  from  the  early 
Russian  experiments  which  have  been  well 
reviewed  In  previous  papers,  this  year  saw  the 
first  field-scale  trial  of  which  published 
details  are  available.  This  trial,  made  at 
Oorgas,  Ala.,  has  been  followed  by  con- 
tinuous programs  of  research  in  this  coiin- 
try,  and  by  others  In  Belgium,  Britain,  France 
(French  Morocco)  and  Italy.  Each  group  of 
Investigators  has  proceeded  along  lines  dic- 
tated by  its  own  Interests,  and  so  the  sub- 
ject has  been  studied  from  a  wide  view- 
point. Bach  has  had  as  Its  objective,  the 
determination   of    the    technical    economic 


feasibility  of  the  process  of  gasifying  coal  In 
place.  Collaboration  has  been  maintained 
between  the  teams  during  the  course  of  the 
work,  and  muph  useful  information  has  been 
exchanged. 

Table  1. — Tabulation  of  countries^  having 
substantial  reserves  of  coal  at  indicated, 
but  a  negU0ble  reserve  of  petroleum  (less 
than  100,000,000  barrels),  or  none  at  all. 
and  only  a  limited  amount  of  natural  gat 

OUQINAL   USXBW 

[In  l.CXX)  metric  tons] 

China 1.  oil,  000,  000 

India 62,  143.  000 

Japan .         16.  218,  000 

Germany 336,274.000 

Great  Britain 172.  200,  000 

Poland 80,  018,  000 

Czechoslovakia 18,  950.  000 

Portugal. 10.  236.  000 

Union  of  South  Africa 205.  395,  000 

Australia .         63.  100.  000 

ChUe ^^ 2,  116.  000 

Alaska 97,426,000 

'United  Natloiu  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization.  Paper  No.  2 — 
World  Sources  and  Consumption  of  Energy 
by  Dr.  Louis  C.  McCabe.  Chief,  Fuels  and 
Explosives  Division,  U.  S.  Biireau  of  Mines. 

Prior  to  this  meeting,  representatlvea  of 
each  of  these  countries  have  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  to  discuss  the 
work  in  greater  detaU  and  to  plan  future 
course  of  action.  I  am  privileged  to  mark 
this  historic  occasion  by  preeenting  this 
brief  account  of  some  aspects  of  these  very 
extensive  experiments,  together  with  some 
personal  conclusions  and  opinions. 

S.    HISTOaiCAI. 

Experimentation  in  the  underground  gasi- 
fication of  coal  started  in  Russia  In  about 
1932  and  continued  in  that  country  until  the 
outbreak  of  war.  This  phase  of  the  work 
appears  to  have  achieved  success,  and  sev- 
eral Industrial  installations  were  planned  or 
Installed  to  operate  along  the  lines  which 
had  been  developed.  There  Is  some  evidence 
that  since  the  war  the  Russian  work  has  been 
continued,  but  specific  information  is  scarce. 

Although  the  outside  world  had  little  or 
no  direct  contact  with  these  original  experi- 
ments, the  published  results  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  the  need  for  first- 
hand Information  soon  began  to  be  recog- 
nized. In  1944  active  Invcrest  in  Belgium 
led  to  the  fonnatlon  of  a  Cooperative  So- 
ciety (Socogaz)  subsidized  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  Investigate  the  subject. 
Arrangements  for  experimental  work  were 
also  going  ahead  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  year  1947  saw  not  only  the 
first  of  the  Joint  experiments  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  at 
Oorgas,  but  also  two  experiments  organized 
by  Socogaz  and  undertaken  In  the  brown 
coal  deposits  at  Valderno  and  Teml  In  Italy. 
The  following  year  Socogaz  made  an  experi- 
ment at  the  Belgian  mine  of  Bols-la-Dame 
near  Liege. 

The  p>osslble  application  of  underground 
gasification  In  French  mines  was  studied  in 
1947,  and  In  the  following  year  the  "Cbar- 
bonnages  de  France"  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  Socogaz  whereby  the  experiments 
at  Boia-la-Dame  were  made  Jointly.  A  sim- 
ilar agreement  was  subsequently  drawn  up 
by  an  organization  representing  coal  mining 
interests  In  Poland.  The  supervision  of  the 
expeilmente  was  entrusted  to  a  tripartite 
committee,  the  executive  side  to  Socogaz. 
and  under  these  conditions  a  further  experl- 
ment  was  made  in  Belgium  between  Novem- 
ber 1949  and  September  1950. 

At  DJerada  in  French  Morcocco  a  first  ex- 
periment in  1949,  which  was  interrupted  pre- 
maturely, was  followed  by  a  second  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Charbonnages  de  France 
which  lasted  for  about  5  months  during  late 
1850  and  early  1951. 


In  Britain  a  committee  appointed  shortly 
after  the  war  by  the  Ministry  of  Fuel  and 
Power  recommended  the  undertaking  of  ex- 
perimental work.  There  followed  a  period 
during  which  necessary  surveys  and  stiidles 
were  made,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  1M0. 
experiments  were  started  near  Cb«*t«rfl*ld 
In  Derbjrshlre.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  now 
being  Increased,  and  preparations  for  addi- 
tional experiments  on  a  second  site  near 
Bayton  In  Woreestershire  are  nearlng  com- 
pletion. 

a.  BTTSSIAN  xxmiicBim 

Early  trials  in  which  underground  cham- 
bers were  filled  with  broken  coal  prior  to 
Ignition  soon  gave  way  to  other  systems  In 
whl'-^  the  ooal  Is  burnt  in  situ.  Although 
mef^ods  used  In  these  later  trials  are  not 
in  aM  instances  known  In  detail,  their  main 
features  have  been  described  and  broadly 
speaking  all  subsequent  experimentation,  re- 
viewed in  this  paper,  stems  from  this  work. 

The  known  information  on  the  Russian 
trials  has  been  adequately  reviewed  else- 
where, and  It  la  proposed  only  to  make  a 
brief  reference  to  It  in  this  paper. 

The  most  successful  project  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Oorlovka  where  an  Inferior  seant 
with  a  dip  of  70*  to  75*  was  gasified, 
by  the  procedure  now  generally  re-'*- 
ferred  to  as  the  "stream"  method.  Tbid 
method  Involved  the  cotutructlon  of  two  or 
more  parallel  galleries  following  the  dip  oC 
the  seam  at  a  distance  of  about  100  feet. 
Joined  at  a  depth  of  alx>ut  300  feet  by  a  Or* 
gallery  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  strike. 
Thus  rectangular  panels  were  Isolated  con- 
taining several  thousand  tons  of  coal.  A 
fire  was  lit  in  the  fire  gallery  and  the  coal 
panel  burnt  from  the  lower  end  toward  the 
surface  by  passing  air,  or  air  enriched  with 
oxygen.  Into  one  or  more  of  the  inclined 
galleries  and  withdrawing  the  product  gaa 
from  others.  This  Installation  continued  to 
produce  combustible  gas  of  quality  varyinf 
with  the  procedure  adopted,  but  averaging 
about  100  B.  t.  u.  per  cubic  foot  for  a  period 
of  about  18  months  continuously  except  for 
an  Interruption  of  3  months  for  repairs. 

This  experiment  undertaken  in  1935  and 
onward,  is  well  authenticated  and  repre- 
sents the  first  positive  evidence  of  the  general 
feasibility  of  underground  gasification. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or  auasMs 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Tuesday.  March  4. 1952 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
part  n  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Milton  H. 
Pies  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallur- 
gical Engineers,  New  York  City.  Pebrxiary 
1952. 

In  this  part  of  his  speech  Dr.  Pies  re- 
views experiments  which  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States  in  the  under- 
ground gasification  of  coal. 

These  experiments  are  of  the  utmost 
significance  to  our  Nation,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  charting  the  course  to- 
ward the  objective  of  economic  use  of  our 
unworkable  thin  coal  seams  which  con- 
stitute one-third  of  our  total  coal  re- 
serves. 
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Our  country  ii  particularly  rich  In  ooal 
reserves. 

If  these  otherwise  unusable  thin  coal 
seams  can  be  economically  converted 
Into  commercial  gases  and  synthetic  gas- 
oline, the  natural  wealth  of  America  will 
be  greatly  increased,  and  the  life's  span 
of  our  machine  civilization,  dependent 
upon  gas  and  oil,  will  be  materially  ex- 
tended. 

Ex];>erlments  In  this  coimtry  on  the 
undergroimd  gasification  of  coal  l^ave 
been  conducted  principally  at  Oorgas,  in 
my  home  county  In  Alabama,  and  In 
Hume,  Mo. 

Part  n  of  Dr.  Pies'  address  follows: 

4.  THz  KznaiMXJrra  m  tbs  uitms  btatkm 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Alabama  Power  Oo.  have,  op  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  cooperated  in  the  three  field-scale 
experiments  at  Oorgas,  Ala. 

At  Hume,  Mo.,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Sinclair  Coal  Co.  and  the  Missouri  School 
Of  Mines,  represented  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Cheasley 
and  Dr.  J.  D.  Forrester,  respectively,  a  series 
of  field-scale  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted. Elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  pri- 
vate industry  has  oonducted  three  or  four 
additional  field-scale  experiments. 
A.  First  Oorgas  experiment 

This  experiment  ■  was  performed  on  the 
property  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  at  Oorgas, 
Ala.^  In  lM«-47  under  a  eoopcrattve  agree- 
ment between  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
oompany.  A  portion  of  a  Pratt  coal  bed 
occurring  In  a  hiUtop  under  80  feet  of  cover 
was  segregated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
eoal  bed  and  a  U-shaped  passage  was  pre- 
pared by  normal  mining  procedures  as  Is 
thown  In  figure  1.  The  necessary  piping  was 
sealed  Into  concrete  stoppings  in  such  a 
way  that  the  direction  of  flow  through  the 
system  could  be  changed  at  wlU.  and  a 
blower  capable  of  deUverlng  7,000  cubic  feet 
per  minute  of  air  at  a  p.  s.  1.  g.  and  a  135- 
horsepower  steam  boUer  were  instaUed. 

A  prepared  fuel  bed  of  broken  ooal  was 
Ignited  at  one  end  of  the  crosscut  and  the 
fire  was  blasted  with  air.  The  blast  direc- 
tion was  periodically  reTCfsed  in  order  to 
localise  combustion  in  the  cross  entry,  and 
to  avoid  excessive  temperatures  at  the  por- 
tals. The  system  was  operated  for  60  days. 
For  the  greater  part,  an  air  blast  was  used; 
but  ogqrgen-air,  osygen-air-ateam.  and  ooy- 
gen-staam  blasts  were  used  for  relatively 
abort  periods.  Gas  having  a  heating  value 
In  the  range  86  to  88  British  thermal  units 
per  cubic  foot  and  averaging  47  British  ther- 
mal units  per  cubic  foot  was  produced  with 
the  air  blast.  Oases,  having  heating  values 
Of  60.  110,  and  136  BrltUh  thermal  units  per 
cubic  foot,  were  produced  with  osygen-alr. 
osygen-alr-steam,  and  osygen-staam  blasts 
respectively.  The  products  obtained  using 
oxygen  were  not  indicative  of  the  best  pos- 
sible performanoe  as  the  supply  of  oxygen 
was  limited  and  the  teats  war*  of  short 
duration. 

During  the  experiment,  high  temperatures 
were  recorded  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
entries.  Oas  samples,  taken  from  small  bore- 
holes drilled  into  the  entries,  showed  that 
the  major  oxygen  usage  occurred  relatively 
aaar  the  Inlets.  In  general,  better  quality 
gas  was  obtained  midway  of  the  channel 
than  at  the  outlet. 

The  pressure  required  to  foree  a  given 
quantity  of  air  thttmgh  the  underground 
system  increased  rapidly  for  the  first  12  days 
but  remained  constant  after  that  time.    The 


increase  tn  pressure  was  apparently  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  roof  rock  which  softened 
and  swelled  to  fill  most  of  the  original  en- 
tries and  the  spaces  from  which  ooal  had 
been  consumed. 

Following  the  50-day  operating  period,  the 
system  was  cooled  by  injecting  steam  and 
water  and  excluding  air.  Headings  were 
then  driven  into  and  through  the  gasifica- 
tion area  in  order  to  study  the  effect  of  the 
lira.  It  was  found  that  from  6  to  10  feet  of 
eoal  had  been  constmied  from  the  walls  of 
the  pillar.  Several  feet  bad  been  burned 
from  the  outer  walls  of  the  entries  which 
had  been  originally  protected  by  bags  of  clay. 
In  addition  to  the  coal  completely  consumed 
a  layer  of  coke  ranging  from  1  foot  to  9  feet 
thick  was  found  along  the  combustion  faces. 
Tlie  entries  and  the  space  left  after  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  place  had  been  almost 
completely  filled  with  cllnkered  roof  rock. 
Under  the  action  of  heat,  the  roof  rock  had 
softened  and  swelled,  almost  entirely  flUlng 
the  voids  underground.  Above  this  fused 
rock  a  layer  of  baked  and  cracked  material 
occurred.  After  driving  the  headings  tests 
were  made  to  determine  the  channels  fol- 
lowed by  the  air  or  gas.  It  was  found  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  blast  was  forced  between 
the  rock-ooke  interface  and  among  the  fis- 
sures in  the  coke  which  had  been  formed. 
F^m  this  It  was  concluded  that  the  action 
of  the  roof  rock  in  filling  large  voids  was 
favorable  to  the  gasification  process  Inas- 
much as  this  tended  to  enforce  Intiniate  con- 
tact between  the  reaetants. 

B.  Laboratory  experimentation  at 
Morgantown 

Following  the  first  experiment  at  Oorgas. 
laboratory  studies  were  made  at  the  Morgan- 
town  Station  of  the  United  States  Bxireau  of 
Mines,  in  order  to  learn  more  about  the 
reactions  between  air  and  Incandescent  car- 
bonaceotis  faces,  and  also  to  determine  the 
effects  of  changes  in  various  operating  varla- 
blea.*  An  insulated,  flat  bed,  rectangular  re- 
tort was  constructed  to  simulate  a  coal  bed 
in  place. 

The  retort  was  charged  with  a  medium 
volatile,  strongly  coking  coal,  mixed  with  10 
percent  of  its  weight  of  coke.  A  blast  chan- 
nel, patterned  In  U  shape,  similar  to  the 
method  employed  In  the  first  experiment  at 
Oorgas,  was  provided  in  the  coal  bed.  Peri- 
odic reversals  of  the  air  blast  were  employed 
and  the  Input  air  preheated  by  passing 
through  a  brick-filled  regenerator  which  had 
recovered  sensible  heat  from  the  iM^Mluct 
gases  discharged  during  the  previous  cycle. 
"nie  preheat  temperatures  varied  from  800* 
to  IJOO*  Fahrenheit. 

Hm  ooal  was  Ignited  either  tn  the  center 
or  at  both  ends  of  the  channel.  Regardless 
of  the  point  of  ignition,  the  highest  temper- 
atures recorded  In  the  early  phases  of  each 
of  the  experiments  were  at  the  ends  of  the 
channel.  As  the  coal  adjacent  to  the  chan- 
nel became  carbon  iaed.  temperatures  in- 
creased everywhere  in  the  path  of  the  blast. 
In  the  early  phases,  the  heating  value  of  the 
gas  was  provided  in  large  part  by  volatile 
products  of  ooal  carbonization — hydrogen 
and  methane.  After  the  entire  channel  be- 
came lined  with  Incandescent  coke.  Increased 
percentages  of  carbon  monoxide  were  farmed. 
At  the  same  time  the  percentages  of  hydro- 
gen and  methane  decreased,  due  to  the  de- 
clining rates  of  cart>onlzatlon  of  fresh  coal. 
Usually  the  production  of  combustible  gas 
comprised  the  largest  part  of  the  operating 
period  which  was  limited  only  by  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  available  or  f aUure  of  the  experi- 
mental unit. 

The  chief  variable  in  the  varioxis  experi- 
ments was  the  rate  of  air  blasting.    Increased 


rates  of  air  input  resxilted  tn  m^e  eSclent 
operation,  up  to  the  Umlts  imposed  by  the 
equipment.  Changes  In  the  length  of  chan- 
nel and  m  the  coal  bed  had  little  apparent  \ 
offect  upon  gas  quality.  The  use  of  regenera- 
tors permitted  return  of  much  of  the  sensi- 
ble heat  of  the  gas  to  the  retort,  thus  de- 
creasing heat  losses  from  the  system  and 
furthering  the  production  of  combustible 
gases. 

Itie  beating  valties  of  the  gas  produced 
during  the  periods  of  gasification  of  hot  coke 
varied  from  100  to  120  British  thermal  units 
per  cubic  foot.  At  the  same  time,  the  carbon 
monoxide  content  varied  between  16  and  21 
percent.  All  product  gas  was  oxygen-free  and 
represented  normal  products  of  the  reaction 
between  air  and  partly  carbonised  coal  at 
elevated  temperatures. 

C.  The  second  experiment  at  Oorgas 

In  this  experiment,*  It  was  decided  to  use 
the  straight  fire  gallery  from  the  coal  bed 
connecting  the  Inlet  and  outlet  to  gasify  the 
ooal  thus  exposed  along  its  face  and  to  ad- 
vance combustion  face  over  considerable  area 
of  the  bed  by  the  construction  of  new  inlets 
and  outlets  off  the  line  of  the  original  passage 
as  needed.  A  successful  application  of  this 
stream- method  installation  depended  upon 
reaction  of  the  overlying  strata  similar  to 
that  experienced  in  the  first  experiment,  to 
enforoe  contact  between  the  reaetants. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  experiment  were 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  coal  that  could 
be  gasified  from  an  intltlal  combustion  rone; 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product  gases 
generated:  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  action  of  heat  on  the  overlying  strata; 
and  to  develop  fundamental  technical  and 
economic  information  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  plant  sites,  installation,  and  op- 
erating procedures. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Operation  of  the  experiment  began  on 
March  18,  1949,  when  a  thermite  bomb  was 
dropped  down  bore  hole  I  Into  a  prepared 
fuel  bed  and  a  direction  of  fiow  was  from 
bore  hole  I  to  n.  During  the  first  10  days' 
operation  the  air  fiow  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  maximum  of  6.S00  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  the  carbon-dioxide  content  of 
the  product  gases  reached  a  maximum  of 
11.4  percent  and  then  decreased  to  6.6  per- 
cent. The  oxygen  content  reached  a  minl- 
m\un  of  6.8  percent  and  later  Increased  to 
13.7  percent.  The'  temperature  of  the  efllu- 
ent  gases  at  bore  hole  n  increased  with  time. 

After  10  days'  operation  it  was  decided  to 
reverse  the  flow  through  the  system  in  order 
to  increase  the  effective  temperature  level 
underground.  Using  the  elDuent  gas  tem- 
perature as  a  criterion  flow,  reversals  were 
made  perlodieaUy  and  operation  was  con- 
tinued untU  June  21  m  this  manner.  The 
calorific  value  of  the  gases  remained  low, 
and  the  energy  of  the  ooal  was  obtained  pri- 
marily as  sensible  and  latent  heat.  A  total 
of  877  tons  of  moisture-  and  aah-free  eoal 
were  constmied.  The  high  oxygen  content  of 
the  gases  indicated  poor  contact  between  the 
reaetants. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  contact  between 
the  reaetants,  holes  were  drUled  along  the 
line  of  the  entry  and  sand  was  fluldlaed  with 
air  and  pumped  under^ound.  This  prac- 
tice was  continued  from  June  21  until  Oc- 
tober 6.  Theee  figures  mdicate  an  improve- 
ment in  contact  as  there  is  an  increase  In 
the  carbon-dloxlde  content,  a  decrease  in 
oxygen  content,  and  a  marked  Increase  in 
the  rate  of  coal  consumption.  During  this 
period,  1,564  tons  of  moisture-  and  ash-free 
coal  were  bm-ned. 
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It  was  noted  that  the  temperature  of  the 
effluent  gases  Increased  continually  through- 
out each  cycle,  and  from  October  5  until  De- 
cember 22  long-cycle  operation  was  em- 
ployed and  maximum  outlet  temperatures 
were  maintained.  Oases  often  burned  in 
the  exit  borehole  and  a  flame  cone  appeared 
over  the  20-lnch  discharge  plp>e.  Gas  tem- 
peratiires  averaged  between  1,600  and  2.160 
degrees  Fahrenheit  after  combustion  started 
near  and  In  the  exit  stack.  Items  5  and  7 
of  table  2  give  the  average  operating  results 
before  comb\istlon  at  the  outlet  started,  and 
Items  6  and  8  of  the  same  table  snow  the 
effect  after  combxision  occurred.  Diu-ing  this 
period  there  was  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
coal  consumption  and  some  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  the  heat  lost  to  the  surround- 
ings; 1,347  tons  of  molstiire-  and  ash-fre« 
coal  were  consumed  during  this  interval. 

Pluidlzed    sand    injection    had    improved 
contact  between  the  reactants.    Oas  samples 
obtained  from  test  holes  near  new  reaction 
faces  showed  a  producer  gas  was  being  made, 
but  the  analyses  of  the  effluent  gases  at  the 
outlets  indicated  unreacted  oxygen  was  burn- 
ing the  combustible  components  before  they 
could  be  withdrawn  from  the  system.    A  new 
borehole  was  drilled  tangent  to  the  reacting 
face  and  approximately  150  feet  south  of 
r         borehole  11  in  order  to  determine  the  feasl- 
U        blUty  of  this  method  of  Improving  contact 
'  and   at  the  same  time  increasing  the  area 

of  utilization  of  the  coal  bed.  With  an  air 
Input  rate  of  5,800  c.  f .  m.  at  borehole  U,  a 
a  producer  gas  having  a  calorific  value  of  90 
British  thermal  units  per  cubic  foot  was 
obtained  it  the  new  location  for  a  period 
of  8  hours.  Subsequently  combustion  of 
make  gases  in  the  new  borehole  and  the 
resultant  high  temperatures  caused  slagging 
of  the  walls  with  plugging  and  destruction 
of  tbe  borehole.  The  ezp>erlment  demon- 
strated that  Improved  contact  between  air 
and  the  biornlng  face  would  improve  prod- 
uct quality  and  that  the  drilling  of  new 
Inlets/outlets  tangent  to  the  reaction  face 
did  improve  contact. 

A  new  borehole,  VII.  was  drilled  75  feet  due 
east  of  borehole  n.  In  the  period  from  De- 
cember 22,  1949,  to  June  5,  1950,  the  system 
between  boreholes  VII  and  III  was  prepared, 
and  operation  between  boreholes  I  and  II 
continued.  The  primary  objective  of  the 
work  during  the  interval  was  the  concen- 
tration of  the  combustion  zone  near  the  mid- 
point of  the  path  by  the  use  of  uniform  length 
cycles.  During  the  period.  2.088  tons  of 
moisture-  and  ash-free  coal  were  consumed. 
On  Jiine  5  the  reaction  zone  had  reached 
borehole  vn,  and  operation  between  bore- 
holes vn  and  in  was  begun.  Holes  had 
been  drilled  along  the  lines  of  the  entry 
between  boreholes  III  and  n,  and  sand  was 
fluldlzed  and  pumped  Into  these  openings 
In  order  to  Improve  contact  between  the 
reactants.  With  the  flow  from  borehole  in 
to  vn,  the  product  gas  had  an  average  cal- 
orlflc  value  of  108  B.  t.  u.  per  cubic  foot,  the 
oxygen  content  was  negligible,  and  the  heat- 
tag  value  was  primarily  due  to  the  hydrogen 
plus  carbon  monoxide  content.  With  the 
flow  in  the  reverse  direction  the  oxygen  con- 
tent was  negligible,  but  the  heating  value 
was  much  lower  as  the  carbon  dioxide  con- 
tent of  the  product  gases  was  increased.  The 
increased  heating  value  using  vn  as  the  out- 
let was  attributed  to  the  proximity  of  fresh, 
hot  carbonaceous  faces  near  the  outlet  act- 
ing as  a  reduction  zone,  and  also  to  increase 
association  of  ground  water  undergroiind. 
Borehole  vn  was  at  a  low  point  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  water  content  of  the  gases  was 
higher  with  the  flow  in  this  direction. 

The  system  between  borehole  vn  and  m 
was  operated  from  June  5  imtll  October  7, 
1950.  The  system  deteriorated  with  time, 
but  the  combined  use  of  a  borehole,  tangent 
to  the  combustion  zone  at  the  start  and 
sand  injection  at  points  along  the  flow  path. 
•   higher   operating   level   was   maintained. 


The  rate  of  coal  consumption  varied  from 
23.3  to  46.5  tons  per  day.  and  the  oxygen 
content  of  the  product  gases  was  greatly 
reduced.  During  the  period  of  this  cycle 
2.875  tons  of  moisture-  and  ash-free  coal 
were  consumed. 

This  phase  of  the  experiment,  that  Is,  dur- 
ing the  period  when  gas  having  a  heating 
value  of  108  B.  t.  u.  per  cubic  foot  was  made 
continuously  when  blowing  between  bore- 
holes m  and  vn.  Is  in  the  author's  opinion 
indicative  of  what  can  be  accomplished  regu- 
larly if  the  conditions  required  to  maintain 
the  contact  between  the  air  and  burning  face 
can  be  uniformly  maintained. 

While  the  long  cycle  high  outlet  tempera- 
ture operations  during  the  fall  of  1949  were 
continuing,  consideration  was  given  to 
whether  or  not  this  gas  being  produced  could 
be  utilized  in  raising  steam  or  In  gas  turbine 
operation:  consequently  during  the  fall  of 
1950  two  aircraft  superchargers  were  In- 
stalled at  borehole  m.  The  turbine  ends 
were  connected  in  pturallel  to  utilize  the  ef- 
fluent gases,  and  the  compressor  ends  con- 
nected in  series  to  the  air  manifold  to  in- 
ject additional  air  underground. 

During  the  operation  of  the  turbines,  the 
entire  output  of  the  underground  system  was 
put  through  them,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
compressors  throttled  until  an  operating 
level  was  attained  where  the  compressor  dis- 
charge pressure  was  higher  than  that  ex- 
isting in  the  air  manifold  which  led  to  the 
mine.  The  flow  from  the  turbo-supercharger 
units  was  then  added  to  the  main  flow.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  the  input  pressure  on 
the  air  supply  averaged  17.5  p.  s.  1.  g.,  and 
th^  discbarge  pressure  9.5  pounds.  This 
represented  an  increase  in  pressure  under- 
ground of  about  8  p.  8. 1.  g.  and  under  these 
conditions  the  oxygen  content  of  the  effluent 
gas  at  the  turbine  discharge  was  negligible, 
and  the  temperature  at  this  point  averaged 
approximately  1.000'  F.  Since  no  attempt 
was  made  to  utilize  more  than  the  sensible 
heat  of  the  effluent  gases  the  tiirblne  dis- 
charge burned  steadily  on  mixing  with  the 
atmosphere.  Better  operating  conditions  re- 
sulted from  this  proced\ire,  and  the  quality 
of  the  product  gas  was  Improved.  The  In- 
creased pressure  caused  an  increase  In  leak- 
age from  the  system  and  materially  limited 
the  available  mass  flow  through  the  turbines. 
The  test  showed  qualitatively  that  these  gases 
could  be  used  in  a  gas  turbine.  Operation 
at  temperatures  of  900  •  to  LSOO"  P.  did  not 
cause  serious  damage  or  solid  build-up  on 
the  turbine  blades.  However,  op>eratlon  at 
tempera tiires  of  approximately  600"  F.  re- 
sulted in  the  deposition  of  tarry  material  on 
the  blades  and  subsequent  loss  of  efflclency. 

After  the  experiment  with  the  gas  turbines, 
the  work  was  resumed  in  fiirthering  the  gasi- 
fication of  coal  in  the  section  between  bore- 
holes in  and  v.  This  doubled  the  length  of 
underground  passage  and  increased  by  four 
times  the  initial  carbonaceous  surface  area 
available  as  compared  to  the  section  between 
boreholes  I  and  II.  Item  15  of  table  2  sum- 
marizes the  results  which  were  obtained  dur- 
ing this  phase  of  the  experiment.  Oxygen 
was  still  present  In  the  product,  and  the 
rate  of  coal  consumption  compared  favorably 
with  any  obtained  previously.  The  excep- 
tionally long  cycle  in  one  direction  resulted 
In  a  large  Increase  in  the  percentage  of  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  the  coal  consumed 
brought  above  ground.  During  this  period. 
2.094  tons  of  moisture-  and  ash-free  coal  were 
burned. 

During  the  second  experiment,  which  oper- 
ated continuously  for  a  period  of  22  >4 
months,  a  total  of  10.500  tons  of  molsture- 
and  ash -free  coal  were  consumed,  equivalent 
to  approximately  2  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  original  undergroimd  entries.  Of  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  the  coal  consumed 
from  40  to  02  percent  was  obtained  above 
ground,  and  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time  this  value  ranged  from  60  to  85  percent. 


When  this  recovery  flgiuv  Is  compared  to  th« 
flgtire  commonly  prevalent  in  the  recovery  of 
coal,  through  underground  mining  methods, 
the  results  should  be  considered  satisfactory. 
At  times  a  combustible  gas  was  produced. 
The  need  for  Improved  control  of  contact  be- 
tween the  reactants  was  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed and  two  methods  of  attaining  control  were 
used  with  partial  succeaa — the  use  of  fluld- 
Ised  sand  for  filing  voids  underground  and 
the  drilling  of  boreholes  tangent  to  the  re- 
action Eone.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
prolonged  action  of  heat  on  overlsrlng  strata 
Increased  leakage  from  the  system  at  aar%m*. 
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Tuesday.  March  4, 19 S2 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaVe  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  part  m  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Milton  H.  Pies  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers, 
New  York  City.  February  1952: 

At  the  conclusion  of  operation  in  February 
1051.  the  site  of  the  experiment  was  flooded 
with  water  and  the  fire  extinguished  with- 
out iindue  dUBculty. 

D.    Underground    electrocarbonlMtion    tnd 
gasification  of  coal  at  Hume,  Mo. 

A  program  of  laboratory  and  fleld-ecale 
experimentation  has  been  performed  at  the 
Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  at  Hume.  Mo., 
directed  toward  the  establishment  of  a  gas 
passage  through  a  coal  bed  by  an  electrical 
method.'  *  > 

This  method  of  attack  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  parts:  (I)  Electro-linking;  (3) 
electrocarbonlzatlon;   (3)  gasiflcatlon. 

These  are  not  completely  separable,  and 
one  or  more  can  be  carried  on  simultane- 
ously. The  electro-linking  is  a  short  d\ira- 
tlon  phase  In  which  the  electrodes  are  placed 
in  solid  coal  ( usually  by  means  of  bore-holes 
drilled  to  the  coal),  current  passed  between 
them,  and  a  good  electrical  circuit  Is  estab- 
lished through  carbonization  of  a  ■m^n 
cross  sectional  passage.  ThU  is  followed  by 
more  extensive  cart>onizatlon  resulting  In 
electrical  heating  forming  fractvired  coke  be- 
tween the  electrodes.  The  primary  objective 
of  this  first  phase  is  the  formation  of  a  coke 
bed  permeable  to  the  f>assage  of  gas.  Electro- 
carbonization,  the  second  step,  is  one  of 
longer  duration  of  electrical  heating,  and 
the  aim  is  to  produce  the  volatile  constitu- 
ents of  coal  above  ground  in  the  form  of  tar. 
light  oU.  and  high  calorific  value  gas.  leaving 
the  coke  underground  for  recovery  by  other 
means.  The  third  phase  comprises  any 
method  whereby  the  coke  is  completely  gasi- 
fied and  the  energy  delivered  above  ground. 

>  Sarapuu,  Erich,  Underground  Gasiflcatlon 
(Bectrocarbonizatlon)  Mining  Academy 
Freiberg.  Saxonla.  1&45.    Thesis. 

•  Sarapuu,  Erich,  the  Undergroxmd  Electro- 
carbonization  and  Oaalflcatlon  of  Mineral 
Fuels.  University  of  Missouri.  1851.  Dis- 
sertation. 

•  Forrester,  J.  D.  and  Sarapuu,  Erich.  Ptxx;- 
eas  of  Underground  Blectrlcarbonizatlon 
Biilletin  No.  78.  University  of  Missouri,  Sdtool 
Of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  1052,  pp.  84. 


This  electroUnklng  proc<M.  which  Is  being 
developed,  appears  to  be  readily  appUeabU  to 
the  ptocese  of  underground  gasiflcatlon.  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  site  preparation  and 
Initiating  operation.  The  cost  of  doing  the 
preliminary  work  is  much  leas  than  by  con- 
ventional means  of  mining  underground, 
such  as  was  carried  on  in  these  first  and  sec- 
ond experlmenta  at  Oorgaa.  Further  efforts 
are  being  made  toward  applying  the  meth- 
od In  the  recovery  of  crude  oil  from  de- 
pleted oil  fields,  and  in  the  treatment  of  oil 
shale  deposits  in  the  production  of  liquid 
hydrocarbons. 

The  laboratory  research  dealt  with  (1) 
measurements  of  the  electrical  resistivity  of 
coal.  (2)  the  design  of  suitable  electrodes  for 
undergronnd  electrollnking  of  boreholes  in  a 
coal  bed,  (3)  the  quality  of  the  gas  produced 
by  electrocarbonlzatlon.  and  (4)  specific  data 
to  be  applied  to  field -scale  installations. 

The  fleld-Bcale  experimentation  at  Hume 
was  on  a  small  scale.  Four  txireholes  ar- 
rangod  In  a  straight  line  and  spaced  80  feet 
center  to  center  were  successfully  electro- 
linked  In  a  coal  bed.  BoetrodM  were  placed 
In  the  coal  and  a  current  was  passed  between 
pairs  of  electrodes.  The  maximum  success- 
ful linking  acocnuplUhed  was  00  feet.  After 
the  boreholes  were  linked,  electrocarbonlza- 
tlon was  carried  out  and  subsequently  gasl- 
flcatlon  Independent  of  the  use  of  electrical 
energy  and  gasiflcatlon  in  combination  witli 
the  use  of  electrical  energy  was  successfully 
psrfORned. 

During  the  coutm  of  tht  vork  at  Bume, 
estimates  were  made  based  oo  spacing  of 
holes  at  greater  distances,  and  the  installa- 
tion or  f\iel  cost  of  underground  gasification 
li  tnm  i0.50  to  i:  per  ton  of  coal  gasified,  or 
approximately  one-tenth  that  of  the  fuel  In 
a  conventional  generator  or  retort. 

Dartag  this  series  of  ezpertanents  at  Snme. 
tt  was  eoBcluded  that  underground  gasifica- 
tion units  will  differ  from  surface  installa- 
tions with  respect  to  the  following: 

1.  Fuel  bed. 

t.  Fuel. 

S.  DIstritnition  of  reaction  aonaa. 

4.  Cooling  surfaces. 

5.  Oontrollablllty  of  the  process. 

Tt  was  estimated  that  the  gasification  of 
the  walls  of  a  channel  through  a  coal  bed  will 
expose  relatively  small  reaction  areas  and  the 
capacity  of  a  single  unit  will  he  small. 

E.  Th4  third  or  eleetro-Unking  experiment 
•t  Gorgms 

As  this  to  wrltt«n.  thto  experiment  to  stlU 
In  progress  at  Oorgas.  A  study  of  the  work 
at  Hume,  mdlcated  that  the  electro-linking 
Of  boreholes  In  a  eoal  bad.  if  it  could  be 
would  eventually  result  in  de- 
costs  of  Bite  preparation  for  under- 
ground gaslflcatloo  proeeeaea  and  also  prepa- 
ration of  a  nearly  perfect  fuel  bed  for  Inl- 
tlatmg  operation.  This  method  of  site  prep- 
aration eliminated  all  undergroimd  labor 
and  appeared  to  lend  itself  to  maximum  con- 
tact between  reactants  especially  at  the  start. 

Consequently,  the  third  experiment.*  was 
planned  using  electro-linking  as  a  method 
€Jt  connecting  boreholes  m  the  coal  bed.  The 
Initial  system  used  four  boreholes  located  on 
a  straight  line  and  07  feet  between  holes.  It 
was  contemplated  to  operate  the  midsection 
first,  and  when  deterioration  \n  product 
quality  oecurred  to  add  the  end  sections 
maintaining  the  midsection  as  a  combxistion 
aone  and  utilising  the  end  sections  as  reduc- 
ing Bones.  The  direction  of  fiow  would  ulti- 
mately be  boreholes  IX  and  XI  and  upon 
reversal  boreholes  Z  to  VUL  Thus,  the  end 
sections  would  force  intimate  contact  be- 
tween reactants  for  a  finite  time.    Further 


*  Synthetk:  Uquld  Fuels,  IMl  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  to  be  publUb«d  as  a  Bureau  of 
mnes  BepcHt  of  Invastlgatlons. 


development  would  consist  of  adding  new 
boreholes,  electro-linking  them,  and  op- 
erating as  desired,  alwaya  maintaining 
a  small  cnjss  sectional  area  through  rela- 
tively fresh  coal  as  a  final  reduction  aone. 
This  would  combine  the  past  experience 
gained  during  the  second  experinunt  using 
boreholes  drilled  tangent  to  the  reaction 
■one,  with  the  electro-linking  method  of  de- 
velopment. It  was  not  planned  to  pass  from 
the  electro-linking  phase  to  the  electro-car- 
bonization phase  except  for  a  limited  period 
to  increase  the  permeabUity  of  the  coal  bed 
to  the  flow  of  gas. 

Four  10-lnch  diameter  boreholes  were 
drilled.  The  electrode  was  seated  in  the 
coal  bed.  Bach  bore  hole  site  was  presstu-e 
grouted  with  a  cement  slurry,  and  each  was 
cased  to  the  coal  bed  with  O-inch  standard 
pipe.  The  electrode  stem  was  comprised  of 
a-mch  steel  pipe  surrounding  a  copper  cable 
and  Insulated  from  the  walls  of  the  hole 
with  translte  pipe.  This  stem  hfd  a  cur- 
rent-carrying capacity  approximately  equiv- 
alent to  a  750,000  circular-mil  copper  cable. 

Undtf  a  cooperative  agreement  between 
the  Sinclair  Coal  Oo.  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  autotranaformer  and  electrical 
measuring  instruments  which  had  formerly 
been  used  at  Hume  were  obtained  for  use  at 
Oorgas.  A  new  single-phase  Aibstatlon  was 
erected  and  the  alr-compressk>n  equipment 
used  m  the  second  experiment  was  modified 
for  use  in  this  work.  The  major  difference 
between  the  Oorgas  and  Hume  installations 
was  that  the  coal  bed  at  Oorgas  lay  under 
180  feet  of  overbxirden  and  at  Hume  under 
2S  feet.  Further,  at  Oorgas  the  holes  were 
cased  with  steel  to  coal  and  at  Hume  they 
were  not  cased. 

Construction  of  the  installation  was  copi- 
pleted  m  June  1951  and  operation  was 
started  on  the  SSth.  A  potential  was  ap- 
plied to  the  electrodes  in  boreholes  IX  and 
X.  Over  a  period  of  16  hours  resistance  of 
the  system  was  decreased  from  an  initial 
value  of  32  ohms  to  approximately  6  ohms. 
The  following  day  a  potential  was  applied 
to  the  electrodes  at  boreholes  VII  and  XI. 
During  an  11-hour  period  resistance  of  this 
aactlon  decreased  from  44  to  6Vi  ohms. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  these  periods,  ardng 
cwcurred  between  the  electrode  stems  and 
the  casing  of  the  boreholes  which  prevented 
•fllclent  application  of  current  to  the  coal  bed 
and  carbonlmtion  of  sufficient  coal  to  reduce 
the  underground  resistance  to  fluid  flow  to 
a  good  operating  level.  The  electrollnking 
did  Increaae  th«  parmeablUty  of  the  ooal  bad 
and  a  path  was  established  between  bore 
holes  vm  and  IX  which  was  further  devel- 
oped by  subsequent  gasification.  The  in- 
crease m  permeability  of  the  coal  bed  be- 
tween boreboles  EX  and  XI  was  in  sufficient 
to  adequately  develop  thto  section. 

Boreholes  IX  and  X  are  67  feet  center  to 
center.  whUe  boreholes  VIII  and  XI  are  aoo 
feet.  It  was  shown  that  length  has  Uttle 
effect  on  the  dlfflctilty  of  eetat>llshlng  an 
electrical  path  In  the  coal  bed.  Instance, 
however,  doea  Increase  the  electrical  require- 
ments at  the  system  for  more  power  is  re- 
quired to  carbonize  the  Increased  quantity 
of  coaL 

For  a  44-day  period  following  the  electro- 
llnking, efforts  were  made  to  develop  the 
underground  system  and  the  section  between 
boreholes  VIII  and  IX  was  finally  opened  up 
BuAdently  for  gasification.  During  thto  pe- 
riod when  efforts  were  being  made  to  open 
up  the  systsm.  the  mput  air  rate  was  varied 
from  95  to  360  c.  f.  m.  at  pressures  of  82  to 
100  p.  a  L  g.  The  calorific  value  of  the  ef- 
fluent gases  averaged  180  B.  t.  u.  per  cubio 
foot  and  generally  varied  from  80  to  800 
B.  t.  o.  The  high  haatlBf  value  was  usually 
due  to  methane  from  ooal  dIstUlation  prod- 
ucts. The  volume  of  eflluent  gases  was  aoudl 
and  a  large  traction  of  air  pumped  under- 
ground was  not  aooounted  for. 


In  the  24-day  ptflod  from  August  11  to 
September  4,  the  section  between  bore  holes 
Vn  and  IX  was  operated  with  the  air  in- 
jected at  vm  and  the  outlet  at  IX.  During 
the  first  6  days,  the  air  input  averaged  180 
cubic  feet  per  minute  at  46  p.  s.  1.  g.;  the 
calorific  value  of  the  gas  averaged  07  Britisb 
thermal  units  per  cubic  foot;  and  24  per- 
cent .of  the  entering  air  was  accounted  for 
In  the  products.  During  the  next  10  days' 
operation,  the  air  Input  averaged  301  cubic 
feet  per  minute  at  75  p.  s.  1.  g;  the  calorific 
value  of  the  efOuent  gases  averaged  110  Brlt- 
toh  thermal  units  per  cubic  foot:  and  45  per- 
cent of  the  input  air  was  accounted  for  m 
the  products.  In  the  final  8  days  of  the 
period,  the  air  input  averaged  306  cubic  feet 
per  minute  at  51  p.  s.  1.  g.;  the  calorific  value 
of  the  effluent  gases  averaged  130  British 
thermal  units  per  cubic  foot:  and  93  percent 
of  the  Input  air  was  accounted  for  in  the 
products. 

This  24-day  period  was  characterlz.^  by 
an  opening  up  of  the  underground  system. 
Increasing  temperature  level,  and  good  <X)n- 
tact  between  the  reactants  restilting  in  the 
production  of  a  good  quality  product,  espe- 
cially during  the  latter  portion  of  the  pe- 
riod. The  high-pressiu^  drop  was  due  in 
part  to  the  resistance  to  fluid  flow  at  the 
horizon  of  the  coal  bed  and  in  part  to  the 
condition  of  bore  hole  VII  which  was  par- 
tially choked  with  debrto  from  electroUnk- 
Ing.  Borehole  XX  had  by  thto  time  been 
redrllled.  but  borehole  vni  was  not  yet 
repaired.  During  the  first  part  of  the  pe- 
riod, air  was  lost  by  leakage  from  the  imder- 
ground  system,  and  in  the  latter  part,  the 
underground  system  had  opened  sufficiently 
to  greatly  reduce  thto  effect. 

The  system  between  l)oreholas  vm  and 
IX  was  operated  continuously  imtil  Decem- 
ber 28  when  a  new  attempt  at  electrollnking 
was  tried.  A  152-foot  section  beyond  bore- 
hole IX  was  drilled  at  its  extremities,  elec- 
trodes were  seated  in  the  coal  bed.  and  a  po- 
tential applied  between  them.  In  this  in- 
stance, no  casing  was  used  in  the  boreholes 
and  no  difficulty  with  arcing  was  obtained 
diirlng  the  cxirrent  application.  In  tha 
course  of  the  flrst  66  hours  of  current  appli- 
cation, the  electrical  Impedance  of  the  sys- 
tem decreased  to  3.8  ohms.  Carbonization 
of  the  coal  was  then  carried  out  for  an  addi- 
tional 04  hours  during  which  time  the  im- 
pedance of  the  system  varied  between  2  and 
.86  ohms.  Subsequent  testings  with  air 
showed  that  the  permeability  of  the  coal  bed 
between  the  electrodes  had  Increased  greatly, 
the  gasification  of  thto  section,  together  wl^ 
the  section  between  boreboles  VIII  and  IX. 
Is  being  continued  at  thto  time  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  combustible  gas  having  a  heat- 
ing value  varying  between  70  and  120  British 
themud  units  per  cubic  foot. 

During  the  electrical  carbonization  phase, 
quantitltes  of  distillation  gases  were  pro- 
duced having  a  heating  value  varying  be- 
tween BOO  and  700  Britiah  thermal  imits  per 
cubic  foot. 

F.  Other  esperimentationt  in  the  United 
States 

Several  experiments  In  underground  gasi- 
flcatlon have  been  carried  out  by  indtwtry. 
In  general,  the  strsam  method  has  been  em- 
ployed and  passages  of  different  geometrical 
configurations  and  lezigths  have  been  used. 
Cyclic  processes,  an  air  blast  fc^owed  by  a 
steam  run,  and  also  straight  air  blasts,  both 
reversing  and  nonreverslng,  have  been  em- 
ployed. During  the  former,  a  gaseotu  prod- 
uct having  a  beating  value  ranging  between 
000  and  400  British  thermal  \mlts  per  euble 
foot  has  been  obtained  and  during  the  latter, 
a  product  varying  between  20  and  90  Brltlsii 
thermal  units  per  cuWc  foot.  Various  ratoo 
of  fluid  flow  through  the  systems  have  ban 
employed  and  the  extraction  of  energy  from 
the  coal  has  tanged  m  value  as  high  aa  77 
percent.  * 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  ROBERT  D.  HARRISON 

or  KEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
letters  that  are  coining  across  my  desk 
from  day  to  day  urging  support  of  the 
tax-reduction  program,  I  feel  that  it  be- 
hooses  each  and  every  Congressman  to 
do  what  he  can  to  cut  expenses  at  this 
time:  and  I  insert  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents  : 

Whzelxx  Lumbzs, 
Bkisgx  &  Supply  Co., 
Norfolk.  NeJtr..  March  14,  1952. 
Bon.  R.  D.  Habsison, 

House  of  Representatives. 

WasKinffton,  D.  C. 
DxAB  Bob:  No  doubt  with  this  being  elec- 
tion year  you  are  going  to  receive  a  good 
many  letters  and  protests  about  increases  m 
Federal  taxes,  and  I  want  to  add  my  opinion 
to  the  others  you  wUl  receive. 

I  am  employed  by  a  company  that  la 
neither  large  nor  small  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  a  stockholder  In  the  company. 
Our  sales,  our  purchases,  the  general  con- 
duct of  our  business  Is.  as  you  know,  subject 
to  continual  Oovemment  regulation.  Our 
suppliers  in  turn  are  compelled  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  innumerable  Federal  agencies. 
Our  customers,  at  least  In  part,  are  re- 
quired to  obtain  approval  for  the  purchase 
of  necessary  materials  for  the  operation  of 
their  business.  Perhaps  a  certain  amount 
of  this  is  entirely  necessary.  In  view  of  the 
present  situation.  We  find  no  fault  with 
■uch  regiUations  as  are  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  However,  It  seems  to 
me  highly  improbable  that  the  mass  of 
Government  regulations,  forms,  and  reports 
that  we  and  others  In  otir  position  are  re- 
quired to  complete  do  little  more  than  to 
provide  a  Job  for  tome  broken-down  politi- 
cians and  ex-WPA  workers.  To  support 
all  of  these  nonsensical  bureaus,  commis- 
sions and  boards  must  take  a  considerable 
•mount  of  tax  money  that  Is  paid  by  com- 
panies such  a«  otuv  and  mdlviduals  such  as 
myself. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  nximber  of  guns 
and  planes  and  the  amount  of  ammunition 
necessary  to  properly  equip  the  men  In  the 
■ervlce.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  expendi- 
tures In  the  way  of  national  defense  can  best 
be  jTistifled  by  someone  with  more  experience 
than  I  have.  But  I  do  know  that  unless  the 
Federal  Oovemment  sooner  or  later  takes 
■tepe  to  eUmlnate  all  of  the  mmecessary 
functions  now  being  performed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  companies  like  ours  are 
soon  going  to  be  unable  to  pay  our  share  of 
the  total  expense.  The  tax  on  our  corpora- 
tion plus  a  further  tax  on  the  dividends,  plus 
the  Incume  tax  that  we  employees  pay  must 
all  come  out  of  the  gross  earnings  of  ovir  com- 
pany. We  are  literally  going  to  be  taxed  out 
of  existence. 

I  am  not  nor  have  I  ever  been  In  favor  of 
■oaklng  the  rich  or  soaking  the  poor,  and  by 
the  same  token,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  one 
class  being  required  to  pay  taxes  that  are  not 
proportionate  in  every  way.  Unless  Cong- 
ress can  find  some  way  to  curb  the  activltie* 
and  the  demands  of  the  socialists,  profea- 
slcnal  do-gooders,  the  New  Deal  and  Pair 
Deal  bureaucrats,  and  all  of  the  political 
hangers-on  in  Washington,  you  are  going  to 
"kill  the  goose"  that  has  been  "laying  tha 
golden  egg"  ever  since  that  tragic  day  on 
March  4th.  1933. 


You  are  perhaps  more  familiar  with  the 
general  pulse  In  the  country  than  I  would 
be  but  it  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  un- 
less something  drastic  is  done  to  curb  not 
only  taxes  but  our  present  wasteful  expendi- 
tures In  Washington,  that  the  class  of  people 
we  like  to  refer  to  as  the  solid  and  substan- 
tial type  of  American  citizen  wUl  sooner  or 
later  take  the  situation  in  hand,  through 
means  neither  you  nor  I  would,  in  a  saner 
moment  approve.  Not  every  disgruntled 
taxpayer  is  going  to  write  to  his  representa- 
tive in  Washington,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  average  man  on  the  street  Is  not 
getting  pretty  well  fed  up  with  what  is  going 
on  back  there. 

Do  what  you  can  and  know  that  the  vast 
majority  of  your  constituents  are  going  to 
approve  and  endorse  whatever  you  do  to  stop 
increased  taxes,  with  a  corresponding  m- 
crease  in  spending. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  a.  NsLsow. 


The  Nation's  Air  TraasportatioB  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB3ENTATIV18 
Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  the  following  col- 
umn by  Marquis  Childs  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Wednesday. 
March  12.  1952: 

Obscubs  BtTDcrr  Imc — Test  op  Jkt  Plans 

POB  Teansfobt  Soucht 

(By  llarquls  Childs) 

One  of  the  obsc\ire  items  in  the  President's 

Tast  budget  could  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 

kind  of  airplanes  flying  on  America's  air  Unes 

6  years  from  now.     An  appropriation  of  •!,- 

400,000  Is  requested  for  testing  jet  planes  for 

transport  duty. 

The  United  States  Is  far  behind  both  Brit- 
ain and  Canada.  The  British  are  producing 
45  Jet  transports  of  the  types  known  as  Comet 
I  and  Comet  n.  The  Comet  n  has  four  Jet 
engines  and  Is  said  to  be  capable  of  flying 
even  the  longest  routes.  In  May  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corp.  wUl  start  Jet  passen- 
ger mghts  to  Egypt  and  South  Africa.  And 
as  Comet  II's  are  delivered,  routes  will  be  ex- 
tended through  India  and  Pakistan  to  Singa- 
pore and  on  to  Australia. 

In  test  flights  well  over  a  year  ago  passen- 
gers were  flown  from  London,  where  they 
had  breakfast,  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  they 
had  limch.  with  the  return  trip  in  the  after- 
noon in  time  for  a  late  tea  In  London.  Those 
on  the  flight  said  It  was  an  entirely  new  sen- 
sation. They  felt  virtually  no  fatigue,  since 
vibration  was  negligible. 

So  great  was  the  speed  that  the  noise  of 
the  Jet  motors  was  left  behind.  It  made  fly- 
ing In  the  standard-type  plane  with  conven- 
tional engines  seem  like  horse-and-buggy 
ttuB. 

At  the  last  session  Congress  authorised 
•13,600.000  for  testing  Jet  transports  built  on 
a  prototype  basis.  But  the  money  was  not 
appropriated.  Whether  even  the  modest 
sum  asked  this  time  for  carrying  out  much 
more  limited  tests  will  be  approved  in  thif 
oonomy  year  la  doubtftU. 

American  backwardness  In  this  newest 
field  illustrated  vividly  the  plight  of  the  air. 
line  and  aviation  industry.  Last  year,  for 
the  first  time,  commercial  air  transport  m 
this  country  became  a  billion-dollar  industry. 
Passenger  traffic  dominated  the  picture,  ac- 


counting for  about  80  percent  of  the 
•1.043.324.813  In  total  operating  revenues. 
This  represented  a  31  percent  mcrease  over 
1960. 

The  posslbUltles  for  expansion  have  scarce- 
ly been  touched.  Tet,  the  great  forward 
movement  that  is  just  around  the  corner  can 
be  held  up  indefinitely.  The  reason  Is  that 
the  whole  operational  system  U  froKn  in  a 
pattern  designed  for  an  age  when  air  trans- 
port was  hardly  more  than  a  promising  ex- 
periment. In  that  Infapt  era  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  highly  specUUaed  supplement 
to  rail  and  auto. 

Today  most  metropolitan  airports  are  seri- 
ously overcrowded.  Passenger  faculties  are 
out^x>wn.  primitive,  neglected.  Kverywbetw 
evident  are  the  barriers  that  will  keep  tb« 
mdustry  narrowly  confined  xuless  and  \mtll 
sufficient  force  la  applied  to  break  thoM  bar- 
riers. 

TO  some  it  has  r«emed  that  dominant  ele- 
ments In  the  airlines  were  themselves  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  pattern  amall  and  tightly 
controlled.  The  big  alrimw  have  fought  the 
nonscheduled  operators.  The  nonakeds — 
most  of  them  run  by  veterans  out  of  World 
War  n — have  shown  that  they  could  compete 
while  charging  lower  rates  and  without 
benefit  of  the  generous  subsidies  granted  the 
big  operators 

After  two  crashes  by  nonsked  planes,  there 
was  considerable  talk  about  the  safety  fac- 
tor on  these  IrregiUarly  scheduled  fUghta. 
But  shortly  afterward  two  scheduled  air- 
liners of  the  most  modem  type  crashed  In 
the  vicinity  of  Newark  (N.  J.)  Airport.  Indi- 
cating that  the  safety  factor  Is  not  necee- 
aarlly  related  to  the  method  of  operation. 

Tb«  17  regular  airline*  that  early  acquired 
the  basic  routes  are  accused  by  some  critics 
of  wanting  to  maintain  a  monopoly,  ex- 
cluding any  new  competition.  In  his  fre- 
quent dissents  from  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Board,  Jo- 
seph Adams,  one  of  the  bumI  conscientious 
and  also  knowledged  memtwrs,  argues  that 
a  little  competition  U  Just  what  the  regu- 
lars need. 

Adams  maintains  that  the  whole  coach-, 
fare  system,  which  has  now  been  extended 
to  European  routes,  resulted  from  the  com- 
peting rates  of  the  nonskeds.  The  coach - 
fare  system  has  meant  a  large  Increase  in 
passenger  revenue.  In  a  recent  dissent 
Adams  pointed  out  that  on  the  New  Tork- 
Callfomia  and  the  New  York-Miami  runs 
standard -fare  traffic  has  Increased  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  on  other  routas.  He  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  many  thouaands  of 
low-ocach-fare  passengers  inlUally  carried  by 
the  large  Irregular  operators  have  volun- 
tarily chosen  to  upgrade  themselves  to  the 
certificated  carrier's  system. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
also  bas  been  Interested  In  the  right  of  the 
nonscheduled  lines  to  compete  at  least  to 
a  limited  degree.  To  the  Industry  this  looks 
like  tmwarranted  intervention.  But  m  real- 
ity competition  Is  one  of  the  ways  by  which 
the  barriers  can  be  broken  down.  As  the 
recent  past  has  shown.  It  can  help  to  open 
up  an  expansion  that  la  still  a  great  ooten- 
tlal.  *^ 


Nebraska  Loses  a  Great  E(Bt«r 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OP  NXSaASOtA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATZVBB 

Monday.  March  17, 19S2 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraaka.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was.  Indeed,  a  shock  that 
J  learned  today  of  the  death  of  one  of 


the  finest  editors  in  my  State.  L.  J. — 
better  known  as  Lew  Koepff,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Plymouth  News. 

To  the  people  of  Jefferson  County. 
Nebr.,  Mr.  Koepff  represented  scunewhat 
of  a  symboL  And  that  symbol  was  the 
rights  of  the  individual  as  compared  to 
the  rights  of  the  State.  Lew  always 
fought  for  what  he  t'KHight  was  right, 
and  I  might  add  that  I  think  be  was 
right 

His  editorial  page  contained  a  home- 
spun colxmui  that  was  to  the  liking  of  all 
his  readers.  He  was  very  much  opposed 
to  the  foreign  give-away  programs,  high 
taxes,  the  so-called  good  deals,  and  most 
of  the  other  things  we  have  had  thrust 
upon  us  by  the  New  and  Pair  Dealers. 

We  are  going  to  miss  I«w  in  Nebraska. 
But,  as  long  as  there  are  people  in  this 
Nation  who  believe  in  individualism  and 
free  enterprise,  the  ideals  for  which  Lew 
Keopff  fought  will  remain  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men. 


Kiwaus  SImws  tke  WarlJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

09  comracncuT 

Df  THI  SKIf  ATS  0¥  TBI  UMl'lU)  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  It.  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
onanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscokd  an  article 
enUCled  "Kiwanls  Shows  the  World." 
from  the  February  issue  of  the  Kiwanls 
magazine,  describing  how  the  Kiwanls 
Club  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  through  a  pro- 
gram of  public  service,  has  contributed 
in  a  dramatic  and  positive  fashion  to  the 
propaganda  battle  against  Russia. 

Through  the  medium  of  a  2.000-foot 
aound  motion  picture  produced  for  the 
Department  of  State  as  a  documentary, 
the  Kiwanls  Club  of  Waterbury  is  show- 
ing the  world  how  American  businessmen 
render  constant  community  service 
through  voluntary  civic  organisations — 
proving  anew  how  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life  are  helping  each  other  In 
the  fine  spirit  of  democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

I  KiwAMiB  Shows  trs  Wobls 

(By  Cbarlss  W.  Keysor) 

One  great  barrier  to  world  peace  Is  the  ig- 
norance Of  people  everywhere  about  their 
neighbors  In  other  lands.  We  Americans,  for 
Instance,  often  declare  with  exasperation 
that  Europeans  are  overly  InteUectual  and 
Inclined  to  leisure.  And  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  think  that  Americans  are 
overly  materialistic,  selfish,  and  dedicated  to 
ehaslng  dollar*.  Oommxinlsts  have  worked 
bard  to  create  these  false  Impressions  In 
order  to  break  up  the  anti-Busslan  coalition 
of  free  nstlons. 

But  the  United  States  Is  not  standing  Idly 
by  while  the  Beds  blacken  our  reputation. 
We  have  launched  a  world-wide  informa- 
tional campaign  that  Is  telling  foreign  people 
the  truth  about  America.  The  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  are  perhaps  the  most 
well-known  aspect  of  this  program.  Other 
phases  mclude  eschangs  of  students  with 


foreign  countries,  establishment  of  public 
libraries  overseas,  and  circulation  abroad  of 
documentary  movies  that  give  an  honest  ple- 
ture  of  America  and  American  cltiaens. 

The  Kiwanls  Club  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is 
helping  Uncle  Sam  win  this  global  propa- 
ganda battle  with  Russia.  The  club's  big 
public  affairs  project  for  1951  was  prepara- 
tion of  a  a,000-foot  sound  movie  showing  bow 
American  businessmen  render  community 
service  through  voluntary  civic  organisations 
such  as  Kiwanls.  Oonunentary  for  the  film 
has  been  translated  Into  17  different  lan- 
guages end  the  picture  Is  being  shown 
throughout  the  world.  Titled  "A  Way  of  liv- 
ing," it  will  do  much  to  disprove  the  wide- 
spread notion  that  Anaerlcans  are  too  busy 
With  their  private  affairs  to  help  each  other. 

The  picture  describes  a  Job  exploratory  ac- 
tivity conducted  by  the  Kiwanls  Club  of 
Waterbury  for  the  benefit  of  boys  and  girls  In 
three  high  spools.  It  begins  at  a  meeting 
of  the  club  and  traces  the  step-by-step  de- 
velopment of  the  project,  mcludlng  casual 
conversations  between  Klwanlans,  commit- 
tee meetings,  lectures  to  the  students  and 
scenes  m  stores  and  ofllces  where  Klwanlans 
are  shown  advising  students  and  teaching 
different  occupational  skills. 

Seventeen  days  of  shooting  were  required 
to  make  the  film.  The  production  was  han- 
dled by  a  professional  documentary  movie 
maker  working  under  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  which  chose  the  Water- 
hnrj  Club's  project  as  the  best  illustration 
of  businessmen  helping  youth.  Activities 
of  all  other  major  United  Statee  eeivlee 
clubs  were  considered,  and  this  Is  quite  a 
tribute  to  the  Kiwanls  Club  of  Waterbury. 

Waterbury  Klwanlans  worked  with  writers, 
directors,  and  cameramen  from  the  movie 
company  to  prepare  a  script  that  would 
tell  the  story  at  the  project  and  at  the  same 
time  reveal  the  help-thy-nelghbor  philoso- 
phy that  motivates  all  sorlce  clubs. 

The  filming  began  early  last  May  when 
a  crew  of  technicians  invaded  Waterbury 
with  blazing  lights,  manes  of  wires,  and  whir- 
ring cameras.  Kiwanian  Brneet  Manganaro 
turned  his  drug  store  over  to  the  movie 
makers  for  five  full  days.  Kiwanls  Presi- 
dent Walter  Howard,  program  manager  of 
radio  station  WBRT^,  played  host  to  the 
movie  makers  for  12  hours.  Many  other  Kl- 
wanlans gave  lavislily  of  their  time  so  scenes 
could  be  filmed  realisticaUy,  where  the  events 
In  the  script  really  happened.  Although 
the  principal  character  is  a  professional 
actor,  most  of  the  supporting  characters 
are  members  of  the  Waterbury  Club  and 
students  from  the  high  schools. 

The  climax  came  on  Wednesday.  May  9, 
When  the  technicians  spent  8  hours  shoot- 
ing scenes  of  the  Kiwanls  Club  meeting. 
President  Walter  caUed  the  meeting  to  order 
at  12:15  and  the  closing  gong  sounded  at 
8:15  that  evening.  (Walter  t>elleve8  it  Is  the 
longest  oontinuoxis  luncheon  meeting  ever 
held  by  a  Kiwanls  Club.)  Lights  were 
strung  about  the  room  and  technicians  scur- 
ried around  as  the  regular  meeting  was  car- 
ried on.  Then,  when  the  speaker  had  fin- 
ished, waitresses  put  clean  linen  and  silver 
on  the  tables  and  more  pictures  were  taken. 
Forty  thousand  watts  biased  down  on  the 
100  men,  representing  92  percent  of  the 
club  membership,  who  sat  through  this 
marathon  meeting.  Walter  hit  the  gong 
whenever  the  cameramen  were  ready  to  ahoot 
and  In  between  times  the  Klwanlans  mopped 
their  brows  and  sipped  cold  pop.  When  It 
was  over  and  the  movie  makers  had  packed 
up  all  their  parapbemalla,  Klwanlans  set- 
tled back  to  await  the  premiers  showing  of 
their  movie. 

It  was  held,  qxilte  appropriately,  on  United 
Nations  Day,  October  24.  Two  thousand  peo- 
ple who  came  to  see  the  world  premiere  of 
A  Way  of  Living  heard  State  Department 
Movie  Production  Director  Jay  Dresser  de- 
clare that  the  film  wUl  give  great  Impetus 


to  America's  war  against  communism.  'Tt 
will  show  foreign  people  that  we  Americans 
are  mterested  m  otherr,"  said  Dresser,  "not 
Just  our  own  selfish  affairs." 

The  movie  Justified  Dresser's  prediction. 
Narration  Is  friendly.  Informal,  and  convinc- 
ing; the  film  is  technically  cls  good  as  any 
that  come  from  Hollywood.  The  over-all  re- 
sult is  a  fascinating  docimientary  of  Kiwanls 
In  action. 

The  Kiwanls  Club  of  Waterbury,  Conn., 
feels  Justly  proud  of  Its  aooompUahment. 
Because  of  what  Waterbury  Klwanlans  have 
done,  the  Umted  Statss  has  a  powerful  new 
weapon  with  which  to  counteract  the  lias 
that  Beds  are  apreadlng  around  the  world. 


WiscoBsia's  Conlrflrations  to  tke  Natkmal 
Defease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OP  wncxiMsui 

DV  THX  SKNATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuetday.  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  WnJEY.  Mr.  President.  I  hold  In 
my  hand  a  very  fine  Associated  Press 
dispatch  describing  Wisconsin's  splendid 
contributions  to  the  national  defense 
effort. 

The  making  of  these  contributions  has, 
of  course,  involved  certain  problems. 
My  State,  like  other  industrial  States  of 
the  Union,  has  been  hard  hit  by  the 
shortage  of  certain  critical  materials. 
Nevertheless,  the  wheels  of  business  are 
humming ;  and  it  is  expected  that  by  next 
spring  the  Badger  State  will  be  pro- 
ducing contract  materials  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000,000  worth  a  month — an  amount 
befitting  Wisconsin's  position  as  a  varied, 
skilled  industrial  arsenal  with  products 
whose  names  have  became  w(x-ld-wide 
symbols  of  quality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  Associated  Press  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressxonai. 

RCCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobs, 
as  follows: 
WBOOWsm   PACToms   Hinc   Wnn   Dermbi 

WotK — HooE  OiDBts  Pousnrc  Of  Wecklt 

Mu-WACKKK. — Wisconsin  factories  are  hum- 
ming for  Uncle  Sam  to  the  tune  of  weU  over 
91.0(X),000,000  In  defense  cn-ders  placed  since 
the  Korean  war  began. 

Roughly  16  to  20  percent  of  the  State's 
productive  capacity  is  geared  directly  to  the 
Nation's  mUltary  buildup  and  this  percent- 
age will  mcreaae  during  1952. 

Huge  orders  for  almost  every  military 
need  from  flashlight  batteries  to  minesweep- 
ers are  pouring  into  the  State  every  week. 
Companies  are  expanding  plants  and  retool- 
ing on  a  grand  scale  to  translate  these  orders 
Into  production. 

Wisconsin  has  received  2.1  percent  of  all 
the  Nation's  defense  oontracta.  Only  IS 
States  have  received  more. 

The  Munitions  Board  In  Washington  an- 
nounced recently  that  Wisconsin  firms  re- 
ceived 1738.249.000  worth  of  defense  con- 
tracts between  July  1960,  and  Septemlier 
1951.  Untold  millions  more  In  contracts 
have  been  placed  since  then.  And  this  does 
not  take  mto  accoimt  subcontracts  for  de- 
fense work  placed  m  Wisconsin  by  out-of- 
State  firms. 
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Tlie  grand  total  figures  for  the  State 
paned  the  $1,000,000,000  nuu-k  well  before 
the  first  of  this  year,  according  to  Robert 
A.  Ewens.  executive  vice  president  of  tbe 
Wisconsin  Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  pace  Is  being  stepped  up  continually. 
The  country  is  nearing  the  halfway  mark 
In  its  race  to  expand  its  Industrial  capacity 
to  meet  Its  defense  needs.  The  Government 
has  predicted  it  will  be  placing  orders  na- 
tionally at  the  rate  of  $5,000,000,000  a  month 
by  next  spring.  At  that  rate,  Wisconsin 
would  be  getting  about  $100,000,000  worth  a 
month. 

Defense  contracts  on  hand  at  individual 
companies  run  Into  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lar*. AUls-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co., 
with  its  main  works  at  West  Allis  and  branch 
plants  In  nine  other  cities  around  the  coun- 
try Including  one  at  La  Crosse,  has  a  back- 
log of  more  than  $300,000,000  worth  of  de- 
fense contracts.  This  Immense  concern  was 
listed  as  the  Nation's  tweaty-flfth  biggest 
defense  contractor. 

KAsssT-aAaais  sxraT 

Listed  as  the  fifty-fourth  biggest  con- 
tractor, with  orders  totaling  $71,500,000  In 
the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30,  was  the 
Massey-Harris  Co..  Racine.  The  Simmons 
Co.,  Kenosha,  was  ranked  ninety-ninth,  with 
$26,500,000  worth  of  Government  business. 

The  above  figures,  impressive  as  they  are, 
fall  short  of  telling  the  real  story  of  Wis- 
consin's contribution  to  the  defense  build- 
up. That  story  lies  In  what  the  State  makes, 
not  Just  how  much. 

A  homesick  soldier  from  Wisconsin  might 
find  that  his  socks  were  made  by  the  Hand 
Knit  Hosiery  Co.,  Sheboygan;  his  shoes  by 
the  Albert  H.  Wetnbrenner  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
with  branches  in  Merrill,  Marshfleld.  and 
Antigo;  his  gloves  by  the  Zwlcker  Knitting 
Mills.  Appleton;  his  raincoat  by  Marathon 
Rubber  Products.  Wausau.  or  Rainfalr.  Inc.. 
Bacine. 

OTHXH    BAOGXR    PBODT7CTS 

He  might  sleep  on  a  mattress  or  in  a  tent 
made  by  the  Simmons  Co.  His  flashlight 
batteries  might  come  from  the  Ray-O-Vac 
Co.,  Madison.  The  anununltlon  he  shoots 
might  come  from  the  Badger  Ordnance 
Works,  Baraboo.  For  chow  he  might  have 
canned  peas  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Can- 
ners  Co..  Pickett;  cheese  from  L.  D.  Schrelber 
ft  Co..  Green  Bay;  and  many  other  foods 
made  in  Wisconsin. 

Hundreds  of  Wisconsin's  approximately 
4,500  manufacturing  concerns  are  Involved 
In  defense  work — some  of  it  well  publicized, 
some  of  it  little  known,  and  some  secret. 

Obviously,  many  military  contracts  call  for 
Items  the  factories  already  are  turning  out 
for  civilian  use.  A  step-up  in  production 
may  be  all  that  is  required.  Numerous 
orders,  however,  demand  extensive  retooling, 
new  plants,  large-scale  hiring  of  new  em- 
ployees, and  sometimes  strict  seciirlty 
measures. 

COMFUTIMO    DZVICXS 

About  3,000  persons  are  working  in  Mil- 
waukee at  a  plant  established  by  the  AC 
spark-plug  division  of  General  Motors  to 
produce  high-preclslon  computing  devices 
for  the  Air  Force.  The  fantastically  Intri- 
cate instruments  make  it  possible  for  bomb- 
ing planes  to  take  off.  fly  to  their  targets, 
drop  their  bombs,  and  return  to  their  bases 
regardless  of  weatber.  The  fighter-plane 
device  directs  fire  from  fixed  guns  or  rockets 
and  controls  the  release  of  bombs. 

Another  big  Air  Force  contractor  is  Mil- 
waukee's A.  O.  Smith  Corp,  a  leading  manu- 
facturer of  welded-steel  propeller  blades. 
Allis-Chalmers  has  orders  for  turboprop  air- 
craft engines,  compressors  for  Jet  engines, 
and  armored  vehicles,  among  other  things. 
Naah-Kelvinator  at  Milwaukee  and  Kenosha 
expects  to  start  production  this  year  on  air- 
plane   engines. 


Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  wooden  mine- 
sweepers for  the  Navy  are  in  the  works  at 
the  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  and  Peter- 
son Builders.  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay.  The  Chris- 
ty Corp..  St\irgeon  Bay.  is  building  Navy 
ZjST's  (landing  ship,  tank). 

rUSXS  AT  PAIKXa  PZH 

The  National  Pressiire  Cooker  Co.  at  Ian 
Claire  received  a  multi-million  dollar  ccm- 
tract  for  artUlery  ftises.  Parker  Pen  Co.. 
Janesvllle,  also  has  contracted  to  make  fuses. 
At  Burlington,  the  Burlington  Mills  are  fin- 
ishing up  a  $0,000,000  military  order  for 
camouflage  made  of  burlap  that  wont  mil- 
dew, burn,  or  fade. 

Racine's  Massey-Harris  is  producing  motor 
carriages  for  howitzers  and  other  types  at 
gun  carriages. 

Paper  for  maps,  towels  and  other  Armed 
Forces  uses  comes  from  such  weU-known 
Wisconsin  paper  centers  as  Neenah,  Mena- 
sba,  Appleton,  Green  Bay,  and  Rhinelander. 

The  Marinette  Marine  Corp.  received  an 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  contract  for  Balley- 
t]rpe  basic  bridges  and  the  Ansul  Chemical 
Co.  at  Marinette  makes  flr«  extinguishers. 
The  Oshkosh  Motor  Truck  Co.  contracted  to 
build  trucks  for  military  uses. 

oivzasinzD  aksknai, 

Superior,  with  its  great  L-on-ore  docks  and 
the  terminus  of  an  oil  pipeline  from  Canada, 
plays  an  Important  defense  role. 

Wisconsin,  known  In  the  Pentagon  as  one 
of  the  most  diversified  arsenals  In  the  coun- 
try, also  serves  as  machine  shop  to  the  Na- 
tion's indiutrles.  The  huge  production  of 
machine  tools  by  such  concerns  as  Olsholt 
at  Madison,  Kearney  &  Trecker  at  MU- 
waukee.  Giddings  ft  Lewis  at  Fond  du  Lac 
and  George  Gorton  at  Racine  is  of  crucial 
Importance  to  the  defense  effort. 

Also  basic  to  armament  production  are 
the  State's  dozens  of  foundries,  which  turn 
out  castings  vised  in  ships,  guns,  and  air- 
craft. 

How  does  a  Wisconsin  industrialist  get  into 
defense  work?  He  might  be  called  upon  by 
a  military  procurement  ofllcer  who  believes 
hi&  plant  can  produce  a  particular  item.  Or 
he  might  volunteer  his  productive  capacity 
for  a  particular  armanent  Job.  This  often 
involves  bidding  against  other  companies. 

AOXNTS  ON   LOOKOtrr 

He  might  deal  directly  with  high  brass  in 
Washington,  or,  more  probably,  he  will  work 
with  regional  purchasing  offices  of  varlotis 
Federal  agencies.  The  Air  Force.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  naval  Inspector,  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  other  agencies  have  repre- 
sentatives in  Wisconsin. 

Government  contracts  don't  automatically 
mean  sure  profits.  Bidding  can  be  highly 
comp>etltlve.  A  Federal  procurement  ofllclal 
in  the  State  said  some  companies  actually 
bid  below  cost  at  times  in  order  to  keep  in 
operation  olants  that  otherwise  would  be 
idled  by  critical  material  snortages. 

Even  without  bidding,  a  company  that 
drives  too  hard  a  bargain  with  Uncle  Sam 
may  find  that  renegotiation  will  cut  his  take 
down  to  size.  Even  after  income  and  excess 
profits  are  paid,  the  Government  can  come 
back,  take  a  look  at  the  company's  books  and 
demand  a  refund  If  the  profit  looks  too  large. 

PtOBLKUS  POP  ITP 

Defense  mobilization  has  brought  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  contracts,  to  Wisconsin  firms. 
Those  doing  defense  work  may  be  worried 
about  caring  for  the  civilian  ciistomers. 
Those  In  civilian  production  worry  about 
losing  materials  and  manpower  to  defense 
contractors. 

The  "guns  and  butter"  economy  means 
endless  shifu  and  readjustments  for  erery 
btisiness  firm  In  or  out  of  armament  pro- 
duction. 

As  Wisconsin  industry  takes  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  la  rearming  the  Nation, 


tta  members  generally  express  their  attitude 
this  way,  according  to  the  manufactxirers' 
association : 

"There's  a  big  Job  to  do.  The  sooner  we 
get  it  done,  the  sooner  we  can  turn  o\ir  plants 
back  to  peacetime  production." 


Infiltration,  but  being  more  eonoemed  about 
Its  externals  than  tta  spirit.  Our  Blessed 
Lard  said  that  they  kept  clean  the  outside 
of  the  cup  while  leaving  the  pollution  on  the 


To  Caesar  aad  to  GoJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THS  UNTTKD  STATU 
Tuesday.  March  IS.  1952 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
OQanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a  televlaloD 
address  delivered  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Pulton  J.  Sheen,  D.  D..  on  March  2.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscom. 
as  follows: 

To  CAcaAS  ANS  TO  God 

There  are  several  things  which  good  people 
rightly  find  hard  to  understand.  One  Is: 
How  can  those  who  claim  to  be  religious, 
hate  others  who  are  trying  to  t>e  religious  t 
Another  is:  How  can  men  whose  profesakm 
and  calling  is  to  religion,  become  defendais 
of  godless  communism,  visit  Moscow.  asar»- 
date  themselves  with  Communist  fronts  and 
even  preach  communism  from  pulpits  built 
from  the  pockets  of  those  who  believe  in 
Ood.  It  is  a  scandal  indeed,  but  our  blessed 
Lord  warned  us  against  believing  that  those 
who  mouth  religion  necessarily  have  religion 
in  their  heart.  As  He  said :  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  will  not  give  entrance  to  every  man 
who  calls  me  Master.  Master:  only  to  the 
man  that  does  the  will  of  my  Fatiier  who  Is 
in  heaven"  (Matthew  7:  21).  It  is  the  prac- 
tice and  not  the  verbiage  that  makes  a  man 
Christian. 

Our  Lord  suffered  from  such  bigotry  and 
wicked  alliances.  In  His  days  there  were  two 
groups  constantly  at  one  another's  throats. 
But  they  decided  to  forget  their  lesser  hatea. 
t>ecaiise  they  foimd  a  greater  hate — Christ, 
the  divine  Son  of  the  living  God.  They 
burled  their  hatchets  all  right,  but  they 
burled  them  in  Him.  These  two  groups  wers 
the  Herodlans  and  the  Pliarisees. 

The  Herodlans  were  not  a  sect  nor  reli- 
gious school,  but  a  political  party.  Out- 
wardly they  were  friends  of  Caesar  and  of 
the  Roman  Authority  wMch  had  conquered 
Israel  some  decades  before.  As  a  few  people 
in  Albania,  or  Estonia  or  Cliina  might  be 
foimd  who  are  favorable  to  the  Sovieu  and 
the  Communists,  so  they  were  friends  of 
pagan  Rome  and  Caesar  because  they  fav- 
ored Herod  as  the  vassal  ot  Caesar. 

Perhaps  in  our  language  It  would  be  beet 
to  describe  them  as  a  kind  of  fellow  trav- 
elers. As  some  disloyal  Americans  Join  the 
ConununlsU  eitber  because  they  hate  God 
and  morality  and  want  to  give  their  hatrad 
collective  strength,  or  else  because  their  Ul- 
gotten  wealth  worries  their  consciences,  so 
the  Herodlans  sympathized  with  the  im- 
perialism of  Caesar.  It  is  Important  to  re- 
member that  the  Herodlans  had  no  genu- 
ine affection  for  religion— no  man  does 
who  is  disloyal  to  his  country. 

There  was  another  party  which  the 
Herodlans  despised,  namely,  the  Pharlaess. 
and  they  in  turn  reciprocated  the  hatred  of 
the  Herodlans.  They  were  not  only  anU- 
Caesar,  but  they  believed  themselves  mora 
reUgious  than  the  rest  of  men.  because  tbej 
fulfilled  the  legalistic  code  even  to  ttao 
smallest  deUii.  They  described  themselves 
as  puritans,  keeping  the  Uw  free  from  pagaa 


Poriutps  the  best  way  to  understand  the 
Pharisees  would  be  to  compare  them  to  re- 
Ug^jus  people  in  society,  who  are  very  much 
eouccmed  with  externals  and  social  service, 
who  go  to  church.  Christmas  and  Easter, 
but  who  are  not  concerned  with  the  Divinity 
et  Christ  or  redemption  from  sin. 

Both  at  these  groups  were  enemies,  be- 
muse the  Herodlans  sided  with  Caesar,  and 
were  willing  to  pay  tribute  to  the  conqueror, 
whUc  the  Pharisees  despised  Caesar  and  paid 
tribute  under  protest.  Furthermore  the 
Herodlans  did  not  believe  in  religion,  while 
the  Pharisees  professed  its  externals,  tout 
did  not  accept  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

One  day  after  our  Lord  bad  cxired  a  man 
OB  the  Babbath,  the  Gospel  Ulls  us  that 
tkeae  two  bitter  enemies  entered  into  an 
alBaaoe:  "The  Pharisees  began  plotting  with 
those  at  Herod's  party  to  make  away  with 
Him."  Our  Lord  not  only  unites  friends; 
Be  also  unites  His  enemies.  Anything  less 
than  the  divine  leaves  them  with  their  petty 
divisions  and  quarrels.  You  wUl  always  find 
t#e  divine  wliere  you  find  tlie  hatred  of 
the  world  most  united  and  concentrated. 

That  the  Pharisees  slK>uld  have  tolerated 
even  such  a  contemporary  alliance  with  the 
Herodlans.  shows  the  virulence  of  the  hatred 
against  our  blessed  Lord.  "And  so,  watch- 
ing for  their  opportunity,  they  (the  Phart- 
sses)  sent  agents  of  their  own,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  men  of  hosMst  purpose,  to 
fasten  on  His  words;  then  they  would  liand 
Him  over  to  the  supreme  auUiority  of  the 
govcmcr"  (Luks  20:  20).  They  watched 
Him.  tout  not  to  learn  the  way  of  salvation. 
tout  rather  to  accuse  Him  and  to  deliver  Him 
up  to  die. 

The  Herodlans  could  not  have  oome  be- 
fore our  blessed  Lord  without  arousing  some 
suspicion  of  their  base  motives,  nor  could 
the  Pharisees,  always  astute,  corns  to  Him 
In  person.  They  sent  some  at  thsir  young 
scholars,  as  though  In  their  guUeleas  sim- 
plicity, they  were  merely  seeking  informa- 
UOB.  They  gave  our  blessed  Lord  the  im- 
ptssslon  that  a  dispute  had  arisen  among 
them  and  the  Herodlans,  as  indeed  would 
have  been  very  natiiral,  and  they  desired  to 
settle  it  by  referring  it  to  Him  as  the  great 
scholar.  They  began  by  praising  Him, 
thinking  foolishly  that  He  might  be  woa 
over  by  a  little  flattery. 

They  said :  "Master,  we  know  that  Thou  art 
direct  in  Thy  talk  and  Thy  teaching;  Thou 
makest  no  distinction  between  man  and 
man,  but  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  ail 
sincerity."  We  do  not  know  whether  they 
really  meant  what  they  said,  but  they  cer- 
tainly did  tell  the  truth.  Then  came  the 
question,  and  a  real  trick  question  it  was: 
"Is  it  right  that  we  should  pay  tribute  to 
Caesar,  or  not?"  Remember  that  the  Roman 
conquerors  occupied  their  land,  filled  tbeir 
superior  courts,  retained  for  themselves  the 
right  to  put  anyone  to  death.  The  question, 
therefore,  was  like  asldng  whether  or  not 
they  should  pay  any  tribute  to  the  Invadera. 
This  tax  which  we  Pharisees  so  much  detest, 
but  the  legality  of  wiiich  these  Herodlans 
support,  ought  we  or  ought  we  not  pay? 
Which  of  TU  Is  right — we  the  Pharisees  who 
loathe  and  resent  It.  or  the  Herodlans  who 
Justify  it? 

They  expected  our  blessed  Lcvd  to  answer 
either  "Herodlans  "  or  "Pharisees."  U  He  an- 
swered No,  it  is  not  lawful  to  pay  tribute 
to  Caesar"  then  the  Herodlans  would  have 
delivered  Him  over  to  the  Roman  authori- 
ties, who  In  turn  would  order  His  death  for 
eonspiriug  to  revolution.  If  He  said  "Yes, 
It  Is  lawful."  then  He  would  displease  the 
Pharlsse*  who  would  go  before  the  people 
and  say  that  He  was  not  a  Messias,  nor  ths 
Saviour,  for  no  Messias  or  Saviour  would  ever 


consent  that  the  people  should  put  their 
necks  under  the  yoke  of  an  invader.  If  He 
refused  to  pay  the  tax.  He  was  a  rebel;  if  He 
agreed  to  pay  it.  He  was  an  enemy  of  the 
people.  TO  say  "No"  would  make  Him  a 
traitor  to  Caesar;  to  say  "Yes"  would  malLS 
Him  antinational,  antipatriotic. 

In  either  case  it  would  seem  that  He  is 
caught  in  a  trap.  In  our  language,  the  fel- 
low travelers  would  condemn  Him  for  lielng 
an  enemy  of  Stalin;  the  demireliglous  wlU 
condemn  Him  for  lieing  an  enemy  of  His 
country. 

To  this  trick  question  so  malldonsly  pro- 
posed, our  divine  Lord  gave  a  perfect  simple 
reply.  Seeing  tbeir  malice.  He  said  to  them, 
"Hjrpocrltcs,  why  do  you  thus  put  me  to  the 
test?"  Despite  the  fact  that  they  began 
with  a  compliment,  our  blessed  Lord  heard 
the  hiss  of  the  serpent.  Though  they 
bo«ksted  that  He  was  fearless  and  impartial. 
He  blinds  them  with  the  flash  of  the  one  in- 
dignant word  "hypocrites."  He  then  said  to 
them,  "Show  me  the  coinage  in  which  the 
tribute  is  paid."  Our  Lord  had  none.  So 
they  produced  a  silver  piece  and  put  it  Into 
His  hand.  On  one  side  was  stamped  the 
features  of  the  Emperor,  llberius  Caesar, 
with  those  evil  lips  seen  in  every  image  of 
him:  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin  was 
stamped  his  title,  Pontifex  Maximus. 

A  great  hush  came  over  the  crowd  at  that 
moment  as  they  saw  the  coin  lying  there  in 
the  hand  of  our  blessed  Lord.  He  was  the 
true  Pontifex  Maximus.  the  real  l>ridge 
builder  lietween  heaven  and  earth;  here  He 
was  the  King  of  the  hearts  of  men  holding 
in  Bis  hand  a  silver  coin.  Very  soon  He 
whose  hands  held  Caesar's  image  would  one 
day  have  those  very  hands  pierced  by  the 
nails  under  the  orders  of  the  very  man 
whose  portrait  He  locked  upon.  Our  Lord, 
pointing  to  the  coin,  asked  them,  "Whose 
likeness,  whose  name  does  it  bear  inscribed 
on  it?"  They  answered,  "Caesar's."  Then 
came  ills  answer:  "Why  then,  give  back  to 
Caesar  what  is  Caesar's,  and  to  God  what  Is 
God's." 

Our  Lord  not  only  answered  their  ques- 
tion, but  the  question  of  all  men  for  ail 
times,  by  affirming  that  His  Kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world;  that  He  is  concerned  with 
the  eternal  destiny,  and  politics  is  concerned 
with  temporal  prosi>erty;  that  what  is  God's 
and  what  Is  Caesar's  no  more  contradict  one 
another  than  the  soul  and  the  body  in  man. 
Our  Lord  is  saying  that  the  claims  of  civil 
authority  and  divinity  do  not  confUet.  Hu- 
man government  has  its  rights,  and  God  has 
His  rights.  The  outer  man  is  subject  to  the 
government,  and  the  inner  man  is  subject 
to  God.  To  those  who  were  so  sensitive  and 
tender-consclenoed  about  Caesar's  rights. 
Our  Lord  tells  them  to  be  even  more  cau- 
tious still  about  the  rights  of  God.  God 
must  have  His  due  as  well  as  the  state;  He 
must  bave  it  more  for  He  is  the  King  of 
Kings  and  the  Lord  of  Lords  and  by  him 
all  eartbly  kings  and  presidents,  dictators, 
and  premiers,  hold  their  authority.  As  re- 
gards Caesar,  He  passed  beyond  all  politics 
and  parties  by  answering  their  question.  "Is 
it  right  to  give?"  toy  correcting  them,  saying, 
"Give  back."  that  is,  "Pay  to  him  as  bis  due. 
what  you  have  acknowledged."  By  produc- 
ing therefore  the  coin,  they  were  openly  de- 
claring that  Caea&r  was  their  sovereign,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  They  themselves 
had  settled  the  question  whether  it  was  law- 
ful to  pay  the  tax.  If  they  are  trafficking 
with  Caesar's  money  they  are  In  debt  for  the 
privileges  created  for  them  in  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live. 

Our  Lord,  in  saying,  "Give  back  to  Caesar 
what  Is  Caesar's,"  was  here  asserting  what 
Paul  himself  would  say  later  on  In  his  let- 
ter to  the  Romans,  and  he  spoke  of  the  very 
Caesar  who  would  put  him  to  death.  "He 
Is  God's  minister  still  to  Infiict  punishment 
on  the  wrongdoer.  Thou  must  needs  then, 
be  submissive,  not  only  lor  fear  of  punish- 


ment tout  in  conscience.  It  Is  for  this  same 
reason  that  you  pay  taxes;  magistrates  ar« 
In  God's  service,  and  must  give  all  their 
time  to  it.  Pay  every  man,  then,  his  due; 
taxes.  If  it  be  taxes,  customs.  If  It  be  cus- 
toms; respect  and  honor.  If  It  be  respect 
and  honor.  Do  not  let  anyl>ody  have  a  claim 
upon  you.  except  the  claim  which  binds  us 
to  love  one  another"   (Romans  18;   4-0). 

Our  blessed  Lord  would  not  leave  them 
with  that  lesson  only.  He  added  the  deeper 
and  weightier  words :  "And  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's."  To  Caesar  you  owe  the  coin- 
age which  you  have  admitted  is  his.  Our 
blessed  Lord  after  spealdng  of  the  first 
image  of  Caesar's,  now  spoke  of  a  second 
image.  The  coin  is  from  the  mint  of  the 
Emperor,  you  are  from  the  mint  of  Ood. 
The  use  of  the  coin  is  determined  by  Its 
likened,  so  too  your  use  is  determined  by 
your  likeness.  Since  you  choose  Caesar's 
coin,  you  are  Caesiu-'s  subject.  Give  him 
his  due.  But  also  bear  in  yourself  ths 
image  and  likeness  of  God.  as  that  coin 
bears  the  image  and  likeness  of  Caesar. 
Every  faculty  in  you,  your  Intellect,  and  yoxir 
will,  jroiu-  soxil.  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
divine.  Bender  to  God  therefore  yoiir  su- 
preme and  unceasing  tribute.  On  your  brow 
rests  the  stamp  of  Him  whose  coinage  and 
currency  you  are,  but  you  are  like  lost 
pieces  of  silver  from  the  Father's  treasury. 
Search  for  that  image  in  the  mire  at  your 
Uvea,  wash  it  with  your  tears,  and  burnish 
it  back  to  brightness  with  your  penance,  and 
you  WlU  find  on  it  the  Image  of  Him  who 
made  you.  and  the  superscription  of  His 
immortal  kingdom.  You  who  are  careful 
about  politics,  be  equally  careful  about  pay- 
ing your  taxes  to  God.  Do  not  become  na- 
tionalistic, that  you  become  bigoted  and 
Irreligious  and  forget  your  duty  to  God. 

And  the  gospel  tells  us  they  went  away 
and  left  Him  in  peace:  "They  were  full  of 
admiration  at  His  answer."  The  Herodlans 
could  not  go  to  Caesar  and  say  that  He  had 
rebelled  against  Caesar's  authority;  the 
Pharisees  could  not  go  to  the  people  and 
say  that  He  had  betrayed  their  Interests.  To 
fellow  travelers  and  to  those  who  claim  to 
be  religious,  our  Lord's  wotOb  teach  us  peace- 
fully to  obey  earthly  powers  whUe  keeping 
Inviolate  our  loyalty  to  Ood.  But  when 
people  are  base,  there  is  no  end  to  the  lies 
that  they  will  tell,  for  within  3  days,  ths 
Pharisees  were  stirring  up  the  people  charg- 
ing that  our  blessed  Lord  had  forbidden  to 
give  tribute  to  Caesar.  That  He  is  unpatri- 
otic, a  traitcr.  A  l>etrayar  of  HU  people. 
Disloyal  to  the  government.  O  Christ.  WlU 
these  lies  never  cease? 

Our  blessed  Lord  in  sajring  to  us:  "Give 
back  what  is  Caesar's"  means:  Pay  your 
taxes;  support  public  schools;  when  tiie  gov- 
ernment seeks  enlistment  of  your  life's  blood 
to  subdue  the  tyrannies  of  the  world,  give 
that  blood;  when  it  summons  you  to  publio 
service,  obey,  for  the  authority  or  tbe  gov- 
ernment is  from  Ood.  "Give  back  to  Caesar 
what  is  Caesar's."  If  you  use  American 
money,  then  be  loyal,  true  Americans.  Love 
it  as  one  of  the  gr^at  earthly  bleesings  of 
God  Himself.  And  let  no  man  challenge 
your  patriotism.  But  on  the  other  hand. 
whUe  you  are  rendering  a  Caesar  his  due, 
while  you  are  supporting  public  schools 
and  paying  taxes  for  thoee  schools  and  for 
armies,  do  not  forget  either  to  give  to  God 
what  Is  God's.  Give  unto  God  the  little 
cbUdren:  "SulTer  the  little  chUdren  to  come 
unto  Me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
Is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Build  them 
schools,  at  your  own  expense,  if  you  have 
to,  in  order  to  help  them  in  God's  name;  fill 
them  with  consecrated  teachers  who  will 
open  the  school  day  with  prayer  and  close 
the  day  with  prayer;  instruct  them  in  My 
commandments.  Teach  them  purity,  obedl- 
en  e  to  parents,  prayer,  and  regard  for  au- 
thority. Teach  them  as  I  have  said :  "What 
Gk>d  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  pu| 
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•sunder.'*  Olve  back  to  yoxir  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther the  material  blessings  you  have  received 
by  feeding  the  hungry  In  the  missions  and 
building  chapeU  that  the  memorial  of  My 
death  may  be  reenacted  luito  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world.  Give  back  to  Ood  the 
reflection  of  that  Image  and  likeness  of  your 
•oul  that  Is  stamped  there  by  grace.  Give 
It  back  even  when  men  persecute  you.  hate 
you,  revile  you  for  My  name's  sake,  saying 
every  manner  of  evil  agsUnst  you.  that  you 
are  the  enemy  of  Caesar  because  you  wor- 
ship Me. 

If  some  of  our  citizens.  Jews.  Protestants, 
and  Catholics,  are  trying  to  render  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God's  and  are  taking  It 
so  seriously  that  at  their  own  expense  they 
build  schools  where  the  name  of  God  will 
be  taught,  let  there  be  no  modem  Herodlan 
or  Pharisee,  or  a  combination  of  both,  arise 
to  say  they  are  disloyal  to  their  country  or 
trtdtors  or  subversive  of  American  ideals. 
In  the  name  of  Ood,  In  the  name  of  America, 
may  we  be  honest  and  wise  enough  to  see 
that  he  who  prays  Is  he  who  serves  hie 
coTintry  best.  Because  my  knees  bend  to 
my  Ood,  my  elbow  does  not  refiise  to  unbend 
to  salute  my  flag.  It  Is  because  we  love  God 
and  try  to  serve  Him  we  are  good  Americans. 
Ood  and  Caesar  are  distinct,  and  we,  for  one. 
want  to  keep  them  distinct  in  their  author- 
ity; we  want  no  merging  of  Caesar  iinto  God, 
of  which  there  is  little  danger,  and  no  merg- 
ing of  God  unto  Caesar,  of  which  there  U 
much  danger. 

In  the  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  Amer- 
ica, let  lis  be  one.  With  the  antlgod  enemy 
at  our  gates,  it  behooves  us  to  unite.  The 
best  way  to  be  good  Americans  is  to  love  and 
serve  Ood  Let  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  repre- 
sent Americans:  the  hub  stands  for  Ood. 
The  cloeer  the  spokes  get  to  the  hub,  the 
closer  they  get  to  one  another.  The  cloeer 
we  get  to  Ood,  the  more  united  we  are  with 
one  another.  Destroy  the  hub.  and  the 
spokes  fall  apart. 

And  If  there  is  any  country  in  the  world 
which  ought  to  understand  these  words  of 
our  Lord,  it  Is  our  own  glorious  country. 
Take  in  yoiu*  hand  a  dime.  What  do  you 
■ee?  On  the  one  side:  "The  United  States 
of  America,"  and  the  motto  "E  pluribus 
unum."  "Though  we  are  many  we  are  one." 
Then  turn  the  dime  over  and  you  will  sea 
why  we  are  one;  for  there  is  the  word  "Lib- 
erty" and  under  it,  the  name  of  Him  who  gave 
liberty,  and  to  whom  we  look  to  preserve 
our  country:   "In  God  we  trust." 

We  can  almost  hear  our  Lord  speaking 
to  us  saying:  "Give  back  to  America,  what 
Is  America's,  and  give  to  God  what  is  God's." 
And  the  vast  majority  of  all  of  us  are  trying 
to  do  it.  Jew,  Protestant,  and  Catholic.  And 
If  I  have  done  anything  in  this ,  broadcast 
to  make  one  single  person  more  charitable 
to  a  Jew,  Protestant,  or  Catholic  who  Is 
trying  to  serve  God  according  to  his  con- 
science and  the  measure  of  his  grace,  then 
Z  have  succeeded  in  making  one  better 
American. 

Ood  love  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

or  MICHIGAN 

SS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
When  our  country  is  in  danger,  I  am  very 
much  impressed  by  an  article  which  was 
published  In  last  Sunday's  Washington 
Star,  entiUed  "What  Are  You  For?"    It 


appeared  In  the  regular  Sunday  column 
Spires  of  the  Spirit,  written  by  our  be- 
loved Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Frederick 
Brown  Harris. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spikxs  or  TRK  Sfnrr 
(By  Frederick  Brown  Harrle) 

WHAT  ABZ  TOU  rOST 

Never  were  so  many  against  so  much. 
Ranks  of  the  antls  have  been  augmented 
to  Inmiense  proportions.  The  voice  of  the 
denouncer  Is  In  the  land,  and  the  seat  of  the 
scornful  is  overcrowded  with  those  who  add 
to  the  confusion  by  loudly  announcing  what 
they  are  against.  Social,  political,  and  ec- 
clesiastical systems  are  targets  for  vitriolic 
billingsgate  by  agitated  opponents  eager  to 
Inform  the  world  what  they  oppose.  One  of 
the  outstanding  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  recently  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
after  listening  to  an  acrlmonloiu  debate 
freighted  with  bitter  words  of  opposition: 
"It  would  be  a  poser  if  someone  suddenly 
confronted  those  who  are  so  siire  of  what 
they  are  against  with  the  pertinent  query. 
•What  are  you  for?' " 

Of  course,  as  long  as  there  are  error  and 
evil  in  the  world  there  is  •  place  for  con- 
structive denunciation;  but.  In  the  midst  at 
the  shouting  and  tumult  of  this  volcanic 
day,  when  prejudice  and  passion  furnish 
more  beat  than  light.  Is  it  not  high  time  to 
emphasize  that  which  the  ages  make  per- 
fectly clear — namely,  that  attack  is  not  half 
as  effective  as  example,  and  that,  at  last,  evil 
Is  to  be  overcome  not  by  m^e  evil,  but  by 
good?  It  Is  significant  that  a  eturent  radio 
program  by  outstanding  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life  has  the  title:  "This  I  BeUeve." 
It  consists  of  stirring  statements  of  what  the 
participants  are  for. 

AfOrmation  Is  10  times  stronger  than  de- 
nunciation. To  borrow  the  phrase  of  a 
popular  song,  this,  surely.  Is  a  time  to  ac- 
centuate the  positive.  A  nationally  known 
religious  leader  recently  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Europe  and  Asia,  where  he  gazed 
with  sympathetic  eyes  at  want  and  woe. 
Upon  his  return  to  this  promised  land,  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  he  declared  that 
everywhere  abroad  he  had  heard  the  plain- 
tive question.  "What  is  your  America  fort 
We  know  what  she  Is  against;  but.  tell  us, 
as  you  see  our  low  level*  of  living,  ova  chains, 
our  misery,  our  hunger,  our  disease,  with  all 
her  vast  resources  what  is  America  for?"* 
That  is  the  piercing  question  put  by  tb« 
French  planter  In  the  popular  play  South 
Pacific.  An  American  general  has  been  seek- 
ing for  hla  friendship  and  loyalty.  Says  the 
planter  to  the  soldier:  "I  can  see  what  you 
are  against.     But  what  are  you  for?" 

It  is  not  enotigh  to  be  against  all  the  evil 
philosophy  and  lying  propaganda  of  the 
Kremlin.  It  is  not  enough  to  see  "Red" 
every  time  anywhere  in  the  world  commu- 
nism shows  Ite  regimenting  hand.  The 
seething  world  waits  for  a  more  {xxitive  word 
from  America,  for  an  assurance  guaranteed 
by  deeds  that  for  every  man  imder  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  for  every  man.  anywhere, 
under  all  skies,  she  la  on  the  side  of  funda- 
mental human  rights,  the  side  of  dignity,  of 
justice,  of  freedom.  America  will  help  to 
destroy  the  foul  growth  of  communism  not 
merely  by  denunciations  concerning  the 
things  she  is  se^  to  deplore,  but  with  the 
blazing  torch  of  the  things  she  favors. 

The  holy  period  of  Lent  reminds  ue  that 
the  New  Testament  is  a  book  mostly  about 
the  things  Jes\is  was  for.  One  of  the  choic- 
est experiences  life  has  brought  to  me  was 
the  friendship  of  one  of  the  most  versatile 


men  of  the  period  of  World  War  n.  Lord 
Stamp,  who,  though  English,  was  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  in  America.  A  great 
Industrialist,  a  great  economist,  he  was 
through  all  and  above  all  a  great  Christian. 
One  memorable  summer  day  I  sat  with  him 
and  his  famUy  in  the  typical  English  garden 
of  their  home,  near  London.  Little  did  any 
in  that  intimate  circle  think  that,  in  the 
supposed  safe  "shelter,"  underneath  that 
beautiful  home,  be.  Lady  Stamp  and  their 
oldest  son  would  meet  violent  death  during 
the  heaviest  Nazi  blitz.  A  few  days  after  the 
tragic  end  of  his  useful  life  there  came  a 
letter  from  him.  written  just  before  the  blow 
struck.  In  it  there  was  no  word  of  anger 
or  denunciation  because  the  heritage  of  cen- 
turies ruthlessly  was  being  destroyed  by  the 
Germans.  It  was  a  calm,  clear  statement  ot 
what  he  hoped  to  help  do  after  the  war,  la 
building  bridges  of  reconciliation. 

Shortly  before  that  German  raid  which 
was  to  destroy  his  life  and  the  lives  of  hla 
dear  ones,  he  gave  a  radio  address  over  the 
British  Broadcasting  System.  It  was  not  on 
religion.  It  was  on  the  standards  of  money, 
about  which  he  was  an  expert.  Wttiiout  any 
Intimation  that  it  was  to  be  so.  .:  was  his 
valedictory  to  his  besieged  cotint.y  and  to 
the  stricken  world.  He  cloaed  with  this  dec- 
laration of  the  things  he  most  steadfastly 
believed:  "Before  I  finish  I  wovUd  like  to 
■ay  one  thing,  and  it  is  this:  I  have  not  the 
the  slightest  interest  in  what  I  have  baen 
talking  about  tonight,  not  the  slightest  In- 
terest in  this  or  any  other  scale  of  valuea. 
except  It  accord  with  that  other  scale  of 
values  Introduced  into  this  planet  by  Jesus 
of  Naiareth.  This  is  the  one  and  only  scale 
of  valuea  which  ultimately  matters,  and 
which  no  man  listening  to  my  voice  oaa 
ever  afford  to  Ignore  in  peril  of  his  soul." 

With  all  our  parroting  of  creeds,  with  all 
our  pious  professions,  are  we  actually  stand- 
ing in  this  torn  and  tortured  world  for  that 
scale  of  values  which  Jesus  Christ  represents? 
That  is  the  acid  test.  His  is  the  only  way 
out  of  the  muddle,  the  misery,  the  murder, 
of  the  material  and  moral  catastrophe  which 
threatens  to  make  this  earth  an  inferno. 
Hear  Him,  the  Lord  of  the  lenten  way,  as  He 
says:  "Be  ye  not  bearers  only,  but  doers  ot 
the  word;  for  be  is  against  Me  who  Is  not 
for  Me." 


Appeal  for  Straifht  TkialuBf  aad  Straif kt 
TalkiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NXW  TOKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
ceived from  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Watkins.  a  copy  of  an  article 
entitled  "Lets  Have  It  Straight,  Just  for 
Once,"  written  by  Walter  Weir,  of  Dona- 
hue b  Coe.  Inc.,  and  published  in 
Printers'  Ink  for  February  29,  1952. 

This  article  is  an  appeal  for  straight 
thinking  and  straight  talking  by  the 
presidential  candidates  of  all  parties.  It 
is  a  good  article,  a  sincere  article,  and 
Mr.  Watkins  said,  in  sending  it  to  me. 
that  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  Congress.  I  agree  wltii 
him  completely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  %bm 
Rkcora. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Lrr'B  Hav«  It  aruumer.  Jxm  worn  Ones 

(By  Walter  Weir) 
I've  watched  and  listened  to  and  read 
about  the  politicians  who  have  appeared 
and  are  appeirlng  in  increasing  numbers  on 
various  discussion  programs.  I  know  that 
In  the  montlis  ahead,  like  it  or  not,  I  shaU 
watch  and  liisten  to  more  of  them  not  only 
on  dlBCiisslon  programs  but  on  programs 
paid  for  and  sponsored  by  political  parties. 
And  I'd  like  t<5  serve  a  little  notice  right  now. 
I  am  fed  to  the  teeth  with  double  talk. 
evasion  and  dtaeembllng.  My  craw  Is  full 
to  bursting  alth  one-sided  arguments,  with 
the  failure  of  both  parties  to  admit  their 
faulU  and  mistakes  as  well  as  to  brag  of 
their  accomplishments.  I  am  seething,  nau- 
seated, and  plain  sick  over  pot-bellied,  heavy 
Jowled.  unctuotis-Toiced  Senators.  Repre- 
senUtlves.  acd  party  leaders  who  take  me 
for  a  sucker  In  assuming  that  I  can't  recog- 
nlre  a  phony  when  I  see  one,  or  a  phony 
sUtement  when  I  hear  one. 

Im  the  boy  vho  went  bust  In  the  stock 
market:  who  worked  for  what  he  could  get. 
and  when  he  .»uld  get  it.  dxiring  the  deprM- 
sion.  I'm  the  guy  who  swlnfled  bootleg  gin. 
who  watched  WPA-ers  lean  on  shovels,  who 
believed  it  when  I  was  told  our  economy  had 
reached  a  stai^e  of  maturity.  I'm  the  little 
man  who  was  there  when  Mussolini  marched 
on  Rome,  wlien  Hitler  marched  Into  the 
Rhlneland.  ard  everywhere  else  In  Europe. 
My  sons  don't  remember,  but  I  remember 
Dollfuss  and  the  siege  of  Madrid.  I  remem- 
ber Manchuria  and  Boake  Carter.  I  remem- 
ber flappers,  slickers,  raccoon  coaU.  and 
John  Held,  Jr.  I  remember  the  alrmaU 
planes.  Lleute:iant  Reed  and  the  NC-4.  and 
Lindbergh  and  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  I 
remember  Jimmy  Walker,  Al  Smith,  and  Al- 
falfa BUI  Murray.     I've  been  around. 

When  you  nentlon  the  Sitzkrieg,  I  know 
what  you  metm.  I  know  what  you  mean, 
too,  when  you  refer  to  the  Maginot  Line,  the 
break-througb  at  Sedan.  Clemenceau  is  as 
fresh  in  my  meoKiry  as  Petain  and  Laval. 
I  heard  the  pliraae  "at  long  last"  come  Into 
the  lang\iage.  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania  is  no 
strancer  to  me.  and  neither  Is  Cavt.  the 
oulja  board,  or  mah-jongg. 

Pearl  Harbor.  War  bonds.  The  VestrU. 
The  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Schechter  case.  Alf  Landon.  Wendell 
WUlkle.  My  brain  U  as  fuU  of  stuff  as  a 
Thanksgiving  turkey.  Not  to  mention 
events  of  the  past  10  years. 

I  saw  Al  Jolson  in  the  Jan  Singer.  I  had 
a  crystal  set.  an  Atwater  Kent  and  a  super- 
heterodyne. X  remember  the  Oraf  Zeppelin 
the  R-34.  and  the  Hindenburg.  I  remember 
what  happen«l  at  Lakehurst.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  beer  kUled  in  my  time.  ViolenUy. 
A  lot  of  people  have  Jumped  out  of  windows, 
stuck  shotguus  In  their  mouths  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  A  lot  of  them  have  been  stuffed 
Into  ovens,  starred  and  shot  In  the  back— 
with  their  hands  tied.  I'm  not  exacUy  what 
you  would  ciiU  Innocent,  and  certamiy  not 
gullible.  By  Ood.  I'm  not  gullible,  and  Mr. 
Staaeen.  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Truman,  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower, or  anybody  else  bad  better  not  figure 

that  I  am. 

Dont  tell  me  that  Republicans  and  Hoover 
were  respomilble  for  the  depression;  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  his  religion.  Al  Smith  and 
the  Democra-a  might  have  been  In  the  thick 
of  It.  (Remember  the  tunnel  the  Vatican 
was  going  to  build  under  the  sea  to  Wash- 
ington if  Al  was  elected?)  And  don't  re- 
hash Rooeev«!lt's  great  mistakes  for  me.  un- 
leH  you're  rf«dy  to  admit  some  of  his  great 
acocmpllshmente.  And  don't  rant  that  Tru- 
man's leading  us  down  the  road  to  socialism, 
unless  you're  wUllng  to  tell  me  what  parts 
of  his  program  youd  change  and  what  parU 
you'd  keep. 

xc  vTUr-ADv. — loe 


I  want  to  hear  your  Intentions,  and  I  want 
to  hear  them  straight.  I  think  the  world's 
in  a  hell  of  a  mess — and  that  Includes  ua— ' 
and  I  don't  think  we  can  handle  a  political 
campaign  or  elect  candidates  to  ofQce  on  the 
old  basU  of  ripping  the  party  in  power  up 
the  back  or  smearing  the  party  that's  out. 
I  don't  want  a  choice  just  between  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  this  time.  I  want  to 
cast  my  vote  for  inteUlgence  instead  of  a 
lack  of  It.  for  honesty,  for  statesmanship 
Instead  of  poUtical  chicanery. 

That's  why  I'm  serving  notice  now.  And. 
please.  Mr.  Stassen.  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Truman. 
Mr.  Elsenhower — please  don't  think  I'm  just 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wUderness.  The  con- 
firmed Democrats  are  going  to  vote  Demo- 
cratic. The  confirmed  Republicans  are  going 
to  vote  Republican.  But  they  are  not  going 
to  elect  the  next  President  or  the  next  party. 
The  next  President  and  the  next  party  are 
going  to  be  elected  by  the  "don't  knows"  in 
the  Oallup  poU — by  the  people  who  haven't 
made  up  their  minds  yet  and  who  are  wait- 
ing to  hear,  not  double  talk,  bu^  singleness 
of  purpose.  They're  the  people  you'll  be  ad- 
dressing. They're  the  i>eople  who  will  swing 
the  election  one  way  or  the  other.  And  there 
are  millions  of  them.  Including  me.  So  let's 
have  it  straight — Just  for  once. 


Mr.  TmmaB  and  Oscar  Chapman  Show  a 
Sapremc  Indiffereacc  to  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NOBTH  CAKOUNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  HOET.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
server, one  of  the  leading  dailies  of  the 
South,  discussing  President  Truman's 
recent  Chicago  address  in  which  he  made 
very  serious  charges  directed  against 
those  who  oppose  his  public-power  pro- 
gram. This  editorial  points  out  the 
factual  errors  in  the  President's  state- 
ment, and  emphasizes  the  very  danger- 
ous trend  in  the  policy  now  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  through  the 
Interior  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ma.  TKUMAir  AMD  OscA*  Chapman  Sbow  a 
SiTPBUU  XinnrmKMcx  to  Facts 
In  his  Chicago  speech  the  other  day,  Presi- 
dent Truman  said  the  opposition  to  the 
public-power  program  is  vicious  and  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  developments  In  many 
years. 

For  our  money  the  opposition  Is  not  a  tith« 
as  dangerous  or  as  vicious  as  the  public- 
power  program  itself. 

Mr.  Truman  was  aided,  abetted,  and  sec- 
onded by  Oscar  Chapman,  the  high  priest  of 
public  ownership,  not  only  of  power  produc- 
tion, but  of  all  natural  resources,  Including 
water  for  Irrigation  and  oil  under  the  tide- 
lands.  Moreover,  hla  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  become  the  greatest  landlord  in 
the  world,  with  supervision  over  the  20  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States, 
which  Is  owned  by  the  Government. 

Both  his  speech  and  Mr.  Truman's  at  Chi- 
cago were  full  of  deliberate  and  malicious 
misrepresentations  that  had  nothing  to  do 
With  the  facts. 


The  President  said,  "The  forces  of  reac- 
tion want  to  monopolize  St.  Lawrence  power 
•  •  *  and  even  take  over  Niagara  Falls 
Itself  for  private  development." 

That  statement  is  absolutely  false,  because 
It  Is  Mr.  Chapman's  i:>epartment  of  the  In- 
terior that  is  trying  to  monopoliae  St.  Law- 
rence power  so  that  he  can  force  all  the  pri- 
vate companies  in  northern  New  York  State 
out  of  business.  Just  as  TVA  drove  out  the 
private  companies  in  its  area.  No  responsi- 
ble private  industry,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
ever  said  anything  about  taking  over  Niagara 
Falls  itself. 

Mr.  Truman  reached  almost  the  sublime 
In  self-contradiction  when  he  said  the  pri- 
vate companies  in  Washington  were  trying 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  their  property  to  that 
State,  though  they  were  eager  to  sell.  If 
they  are  eager  to  seU,  why  are  they  trying 
to  prevent  the  sale? 

The  fact  Is  that  those  companies  are  being 
forced  out  of  business  by  ".he  encroachment* 
of  public  power,  and  they  are  called  reac- 
tionaries because  they  resist. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  equally  Indifferent  to 
facts  when  he  said  the  largest  power  company 
In  Virginia  is  trying  to  grab  the  two  best 
power  projects  in  the  approved  Federal  Roa- 
noke River  program. 

He  refers,  of  course,  to  Roanoke  Rapids. 
The  facts  are  that  the  private  power  company 
was  there  first,  it  has  the  sanction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  build  the  proj- 
ect, and  It  Is  Mr.  Chapman  who  is  trying  to 
overtxirn  the  FPC  decision,  grab  the  site  for 
public  power,  and  assert  the  supremacy  of 
his  Department  over  FPC. 

Mr.  Truman  said  the  private  companies 
are  trying  to  grab  the  Hells  Canyon  Reser- 
voir site  on  the  Snake  River  and  take  it 
away  from  the  poor,  put-upon  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  fact  is  that  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  has  owned  a  site  at  Oxbow  on  tha 
Snake  River  for  SO  years,  and  Mr.  Chapman 
Is  trying  to  take  that  property  away  from  the 
company  so  that  he  can  buUd  a  Government 
dam  at  Hells  Canyon. 

Four  years  ago  the  Idaho  company  applied 
for  a  permit  to  build  a  dam  at  Oxbow,  but 
the  FPC  has  refused  to  grant  the  permit  bo- 
cause  Mr.  Chapman  wants  to  build  his  dam 
at  He.la  Canyon.  Idaho  power  has  four  other 
dams  on  the  river.  The  Hells  Canyon  iHX>ject 
would  flood  them  aU  out.  Idaho  power 
would  then  be  flooded  out  of  business,  and 
the  Government  would  have  it  all.  And  that 
Is  the  way  the  private  companies  are  trying 
to  grab  sites  away  from  the  Government. 

Idaho  Power's  dams  cost  the  people  noth- 
ing. HeUs  Canyon  Dam  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers •357,000.000. 

Lenin  was  right  when  he  said  that  social- 
ism J-  state  electricity  plus  bookkeeping. 


Necessity  for  Increased  ParticipatioB 
iaVotiBC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
<»■ 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

OF  If  I8S017RI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  18,  1952 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  a 
phenomenon  on  the  American  political 
scene  today  which  is  the  cause  of  more 
than  passing  concern  to  many  thought- 
ful observers  is  the  situation  underlying 
the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  and  voter  has  little  or 
nothing  to  say  about  selecting  the  nomi- 
nees for  the  office  of  President  or  about 
legislative  matters  which  vitally  affect 
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every  aspect  of  American  life.  It  is  often 
said  that  we  are  permitting  our  demo- 
cratic system  to  bog  down  because  the 
Individual  citizen,  either  through  Indif- 
ference or  for  some  other  reason,  has 
abdicated  In  favor  of  the  "professional 
politician.' 

The  Kansas  City  Star  In  a  recent 
provocative  editorial  is  reluctant  to 
admit  that  our  American  system  has 
failed.  The  editorial  charges  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  with  having  defaulted  on 
their  responsibilities,  and  at  the  same 
time  challenges  them  "to  a  more  cou- 
rageous view  of  the  power  they  can  and 
should  display  for  their  own  everlasting 
benefit  and  that  of  the  Nation  itself." 

And— 

The  editorial  asks — 
when  barely  more  than  one-half  the  eligible 
voters  even  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
who  shall  run  their  Ocvemment  (which  hap- 
pened In  the  last  national  election  and  has 
happened  before ) :  when  one-half  or  more  of 
the  people  cannot  even  name  their  repre- 
sentative In  Congress;  when  precinct  meet- 
ings are  poorly  attended,  if  scarcely  at  all; 
and  when  otlier  events  of  like  nature  are  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception,  what  shall  we 
say  about  the  way  that  we  permit  our  demo- 
cratic system  to  work? 

The  editorial,  entitled  "What  Can  I 
Do?"  points  to  the  high  price  of  public 
apathy  and  urges  each  citizen  to  assume 
his  full  responsibility,  to  the  end  that 
"our  American  system  can  and  finally 
will  oe  made  to  work  as  its  founders  in 
their  faith  assumed  that  it  would  be 
made  to  work  by  the  people  for  whom 
It  was  provided." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  iiisert  this  excellent  editorial  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKD.  as  follows: 

What  Cak  I  Do? 

A  subject  for  widespread  and  rather  agi- 
tated discussion  today  is  the  fact — or  the 
alleged  fact — that  the  average  citizen  and 
voter  In  this  Republic  can  have  precloxis 
little  to  say  as  to  who  becomes  the  nomi- 
nees for  the  highest  and  most  responsible 
office  In  the  land. 

Right  along  with  It  should  go  and  occa- 
sionally does  go  a  deep  concern  over  the 
equally  Important  fact — or  alleged  fact — 
that  the  same  citizen  and  voter  can  have 
precious  little  to  say  about  the  legislation, 
the  taxation,  and  the  burdens  that  are  laid 
upon  him  even  as  be  writhes  under  the  pres- 
sure of  income  returns  with  the  fateful  ap- 
proach of  the  Ides  of  March. 

If  these  contentions  are  valid.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  as  helpless  as  we 
would  be  led  to  believe  by  the  cynical  and 
often  sincere  expressions  on  the  matter,  then 
we  are  In  a  very  bad  way  indeed,  and  we 
must  take  an  exceedingly  dim  view  of  our 
xiltlmate  destiny. 

For  we  are  under  a  boasted  democratic 
system  that  is  held  up  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind as  a  standard  to  which  all  can  repair 
with  the  gain  of  freedom  and  liberties  that 
are  the  right  and  privilege  of  a  civilized 
society.  So  we  should  confess  with  great 
caution  that  our  own  system  Is  bogged  down 
and  Is  serloxisly  defective  at  the  core,  that 
It  cannot  work  through  the  freedom  of  ac- 
tion by  tte  people  who  In  its  basic  theory 
are  expected  to  make  it  work. 

Is  it  any  longer,  as  Lincoln  held,  a  govern- 
ment of,  by.  and  for  the  people?  Or  has  It 
become,  as  the  cynics  and  the  fearful  souls 
dadare  in  effect,  a  government  of,  by,  and 


for  an  Inside  set  of  politicians  from  which- 
ever denomination  may  be  able  to  get  and 
retain  control? 

Here  we  take  our  stand  with  a  flat  dla- 
elalmer  of  any  fundamental  change  in  the 
character  and  validity  of  the  American 
system.  And  even  at  the  risk  of  a  little 
bombast  and  the  charge  of  excessive  faith 
we  summon  all  our  feUow  citizens  of  this 
ooimtry  to  a  more  courageous  view  of  the 
power  they  can  and  should  display  for  their 
own  everlasting  benefit  and  that  of  the  Na- 
tion Itself. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  despite  the 
promise  of  the  system  we  have  conditions 
today  that  are  not  by  any  means  what  they 
should  be,  that:  not  only  at  the  top  level  of 
Government  but  down  through  at  least  some 
of  the  States  and  to  some  local  communities 
the  Inside  politicians  and  manipulators  have 
virtually  taken  ever  to  the  dismay  of  our 
average  man. 

So  the  rcnUt  is  that  feeling  of  helplcas- 
ness  and  maybe  a  silent  nod  of  approval  whmn 
the  Nation's  Chief  Executive  declares  that 
presldfnti^  primaries  (except  In  New  Hamp- 
shire) are  Jxut  so  much  eye-wash;  when 
others  declare  that  nominating  convention 
delegates  from  the  S3  States  without  prima- 
ries are  often  the  choice  of  a  few  pollticlana 
from  the  precincts  on  up,  that  Its  all  pc«tty 
much  In  the  dark,  and  that  the  final  choice 
of  a  nominee.  If  not  dictated  from  Washing- 
ton In  one  direction,  will  be  the  work  of  a 
smoke-flUed  room,  a  smaU  caiicus  or  the 
equivalent. 

There  Is  an  element  of  deep  truth  in  It,  we 
must  confess.  But  who  is  responsible?  The 
politicians  who  have  simply  taken  advantage 
of  a  situation  and  are  Just  acting  naturally? 
Or  is  it  the  fault  of  the  great  American 
electorate,  too  much  of  which  too  often 
fallr  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  either 
through  plain  indifference  or  some  less  ob- 
vious reason? 

Without  any  defense  whatever  tot  the  In- 
side elements,  some  of  the  products  of  which 
are  now  being  exposed  to  the  Nation's  shame, 
we  think  the  causes  He  mainly  with  those 
people  who  have  defaulted  In  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

For  when  bsrely  more  than  one-half  of  the 
eligible  voters  even  care  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  who  shall  mn  their  Government  (which 
happened  in  the  last  national  election  and 
has  happened  before);  when  one-half  or 
more  of  the  people  cannot  even  name  their 
representative  In  Congress;  when  precinct 
meetings  are  poorly  attended  if  scarcely  at 
all,  and  when  other  events  of  like  nature  are 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  what  shall  be 
said  about  the  way  that  we  permit  our 
democratic  system  to  work? 

Thanks  be  to  the  stars,  however,  the  people 
of  this  country,  its  States,  and  its  local  com- 
munities can  be  aroused  and  become  alert — 
at  which  time  they  take  over  and  say  with 
finality  how  things  shall  be,  all  the  Insiders 
and  the  manipulators  to  the  contrary  never- 
theless. We  have  seen  It  at  critical  times  In 
the  history  of  this  Nation  and  it  lends  \18 
courage  and  hope  for  the  future. 

But  too  often  a  terrific  price  has  been 
paid  for  the  awakening.  Too  often  it  may 
be  had  only  when  local.  State,  or  National 
government  becomes  so  wasteful,  irrespon- 
sible or  worse  that  it  can  be  no  longer  en- 
diired.  That  makes  the  heavy  cost  of  it 
when  It  can  and  stvould  be  the  unbroken 
alertness  all  the  way  through,  an  act  of 
prevention  Instead  of  halting  something 
after  It  has  gained  tremendous  headway  and 
exceedingly  heavy  damage  already  has  been 
done. 

The  moral  of  it  is  there.  And  we  can  point 
now  to  the  visible  and  growing  signs  that 
the  fact  of  it  Is  being  realized. 

It  is  found  in  expressions  through  numer- 
ous polls,  which  do  amount  to  something 
When  they  are  made  widely  representative; 
in  the  off-year  voting  that  may  be  light  but 


still  Indicative;  In  the  almost  revolutionary 
ferment  that  is  taking  hold  of  aueh  a  staid 
and  conservative  rsgloD  as  tbs  South;  in 
public  revulsion  at  the  scandals  exposed:  In 
the  trend  of  jtist  ordinary  conversation  wltb 
a  power  that  gets  around;  In  the  erUlaot 
concern  over  the  way  in  which  our  so-called 
free  and  popular  system  of  control  has  been 
captured  by  the  insiders  who  are  busy  with 
their  own  designs  and  because  of  the  hither- 
to public  apathy  Itself. 

Because  of  aU  these  things  and  more  It  la 
|ii— Ihle  to  say  tiiat  our  American  system  can 
and  Anally   wUl   be   made  to  work  as  Ita^ 
founders    In   their   faith   awiimad    tlMit   it^ 
would  be  made  to  work  by  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  provided. 

If  it  fails  at  any  time  either  in  the  char- 
acter at  legislation  or  oScial  policies  then 
the  cause  can  be  traced  to  a  plain  and  baa- 
ardous  default  by  the  average  citizen  and 
voter  whose  well-being  Is  at  stake  in  the 
whole  vital  performance.  It  can  be  different 
and  so  endeth  the  lesson  in  the  fair  as- 
surance that  it  will  be  that  way  more  often 
than  not  In  the  many  years  to  ooms  for  this 
great  American  Republic 


Wilfiam   J.   Grede,   Preskknt,   NatioMi 
AssodatioB  •£  Maaafactiirers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wsKomni 

IN  THK  8SNATB  OV  THS  DNTTB)  STAIVB 

Tuesday,  March  It.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  very  fine  article  about  the 
new  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  Mr.  William  J. 
Grede.  The  story  of  Bill  Orede  Is  a 
typical  American  success  story.  He 
climbed  the  ladder  of  success  by  dint  of 
his  own  efforts,  his  energy,  perseverance, 
and  ability.  He  sold  pots  and  pans  to 
work  his  way  thit>ugh  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  began  his  business  career 
working  for  a  small  foundry  in  Decatur, 
m.  Today,  he  is  the  president  of  Grede 
Foundries,  Inc.,  comprising  six  plants 
and  employing  1.100  people. 

Bill  Grede  Is  the  first  Wiaconslnlte  to 
be  named  top  man  of  the  NAM.  as  well 
as  the  first  University  of  Wisconsin 
alumnus  to  receive  that  distinguished 
honor. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  that  Bill  will 
speak  for  the  great  American  business 
community,  but  I  am  also  sure  that  with 
his  fine  sense  of  civic  responsibihty.  he 
will  try  to  represent  what  he  feels  con- 
stitute the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  article  from  the 
March  1952  issue  of  the  Wisconsin 
Alumnus  magazine,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  CoNCMssioirAi.  Rioou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsookd, 
as  follows: 

Hx's  Wisconsin's  Fnsr  NAM  Pauiuawt 

It  shouldn't  surprise  anybody  that  William 
Grede  is  an  outspoken  champion  of  indi- 
vtdxiai  freedom  and  ths  f ree  competitive  en- 
terprise system. 

For  Orede '8  personal  history  sinos  bt  Isft 
the  university  in  1917  la  a  reoord  a<  achlcw- 


ment  that  Horatio  Alger  would  have  been 
hard-pressed  to  surpaas  in  fiction. 

MUwaukee  bom  and  reared,  the  youog 
Grede  attended  local  public  schools  and  en- 
tered Wisconsin  as  a  freshman  In  IQIB.  His 
course  toward  higher  education,  however, 
was  viewed  with  some  degree  of  misgiving 
by  his  father,  a  retired  carriage  maker. 

WOT  a  auMT 

To  pay  his  way  through  the  university, 
Grede  sold  aluminum  pots  and  pans  during 
the  summer.  Ready  to  start  his  second  year, 
with  $400  In  rummer  earnings  In  the  bank, 
he  decided  to  follow  his  father's  advice,  dis- 
pense with  Khoolbooks,  and  enter  a  more 
lucrative  field.  Upon  consideration,  he 
picked  the  foundry  business  and  went  to 
work  for  a  small  foundry  in  Decatur,  m.. 
t3  the  president, 
as  a  Junior  executive  was  a 
short  one.  In  1930  he  took  over  top  posi- 
tion at  Wauwatosa's  Liberty  foundry,  which 
be  had  acquired  on  a  small  down  payment 
and  IB  years  to  pay  the  balance. 

Tcxlay.  Orede  Foundries,  Inc..  comprises  six 
plants — five  In  Wisconsin  and  one  in  upper 
Michigan — and  employs  1,100  people.  Grede 
himself  has  attained  a  business  statin-e  re- 
cently pointed  up  by  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufactiireri. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  Grede  Foundries, 
Inc..  is  one  oi  the  giants  of  American  busl- 
nees.  nor  that  It  Is  even  a  big  company  In 
the  foundry  ladxistry.  But  Its  rise,  and  that 
of  Its  founder.  Is  based  on  a  progressive 
outlook  and  an  Important  series  of  firsts  the 
company  has  chalked  up. 

Long  before  so-called  fringe  benefits  be- 
came trading  points  for  union  bargaining 
committees,  Grede  was  pioneering  good  em- 
ployer-employee relations.  A  group-Insur- 
ance plan  was  lnaug\irated  In  1934  and  ex- 
panded a  few  years  later  to  Include  sickness, 
accident,  sur^^lcal,  and  hospital  protection. 
As  far  back  an  1936  the  company's  shop  folks 
got  vacationc  with  pay.  More  recent  Is  a 
pension  plan  under  which  every  employee 
benefits  on  the  same  formula  basis— Includ- 
ing Grede  himself. 

Two  stand- out  facts  attribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Orede'a  company  in  the  employee- 
relations  spbere: 

1.  About  1(10  people  on  the  company's  pay- 
roll are  members  of  the  Orede  Foundries' 
Q\iarter  Centiu^  Club,  and 

a.  Orede  hlmaelf  makes  It  his  bxislness  to 
know  when  hnA  why  anybody  with  as  much 
as  4  or  5  years'  service  leaves  the  company — 
which  Is  a  rtire  event. 

Grade's  ascension  into  tlie  NAM'S  top  spot 
refiects  many  years  of  work  with  business 
associations  and  organizations.  In  fact,  his 
outside  activities,  while  they  Included  ama- 
te\ir  photography  as  a  hobby,  have  been 
primarily  along  avenues  of  business.  His 
main  hobble),  he  says,  are  the  NAM  and  the 
YMCA. 

Besides  hLs  activity  In  the  NAM,  of  which 
he  was  namiid  a  director  In  1946  after  serv- 
ing on  the  President's  194fi  labor-manage- 
ment conference.  Grede  has  materially 
helped  develop  the  technical  progress  of  the 
foundry  industry.  He  was  Influential  In  de- 
veloping standard  foundry  cost  methods,  and 
pioneered  In  efforts  to  combat  sllioosLs.  Un- 
der his  leadership  the  Milwaukee  Foundry- 
men's  Association  initiated  a  cooperative  re- 
search program  with  the  university  that  was 
Instriimental  in  establishment  of  the  Wis- 
consin chapter  of  the  American  Foundry- 
men's  Society. 

SHBOnUNO   SOCIAL   UFB 

Orede's  f&mlly  life  dates  from  his  mar- 
riage in  191!)  to  the  former  Margaret  Weiss, 
whose  family  had  lived  only  a  block  away 
during  his  iihlldhood.  Now  the  Gredes  are 
grandparents,  with  two  married  daughters: 
Janet  (Mrs.  Burleigh  B.  Jacobs.  Jr.)  and 
Betty  (Mrs.  Walter  8.  Davia,  Jr.).    Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Orede  reside  In  Bm  Orove.  a  MUvraukae 
suburb. 

Orede's  aoclal  life,  which  has  become  In- 
creasingly limited  since  his  NAM  position  put 
his  sfwaklng  talents  In  great  demand.  cen« 
ters  around  the  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  City,  Uni- 
versity and  Bluemound  Golf  and  Country 
Clubs,  He  Is  an  active  member  and  former 
tnutee  of  the  Wauwatoaa  Congregational 
Church. 

As  president  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
powerful  business  organizations,  Grede,  who 
celebrated  his  fifty-fifth  birthday  on  Febru- 
ary 34,  adds  two  more  honors  to  his  record 
of  Wisconsin  achievements.  He  Is  the  first 
man  in  the  State  to  be  top  man  in  the  NAM — 
and  Is  also  the  first  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin man  in  that  post. 


Newbold  Morris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAUFOBHU 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Morris  Stubs  His  Toe," 
published  in  the  March  14  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  and  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Low  Boiling  Point,"  from 
the  March  14  edition  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  both  conmienting  upon  Mr. 
Newbold  Morris'  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricord,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  14.  19S3] 

Ma.  Moaxis  Stubs  His  Tox 

If  Newbold  Morris  has  been  essaying  the 
role  of  a  modern  St.  George  out  to  slay  the 
senatorial  dragon  he  wm  not  win  any  Oscars 
for  his  performance. 

It  Is  true  that  both  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittee Investigations  often  take  an  abusive 
turn.  It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  of  Mr.  Morris  were  offensive.  It 
was  suggested  that  he  must  have  been  a 
"dope  or  a  dupe."  And  because  a  corpora- 
tion over  which  he  presumably  could  have 
exercised  some  control  helped  transport  pe- 
troleum to  Red  China  before  the  Korean  war 
he  has  been  accused,  by  implication  at  least, 
of  contributing  to  the  deaths  of  American 
soldiers  In  Korea.  A  man  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  this  sort  of  thing  with- 
out protest,  and  Mr.  Morris  would  have  been 
Justified  In  taking  vigorous  exception  to  such 
questions. 

But  that  Is  a  different  thing  from  the 
hammy  periormance  he  gave.  The  Senate 
committee  was  investigating  a  serious  mat- 
ter. In  the  course  of  which  serious  questions 
were  raised  concerning  Mr.  Morris.  In  the 
circumstances,  Mr.  Morris'  behavior — the 
gesticulations,  the  loud  asides,  the  business 
of  turning  his  back  on  his  questioners,  and 
his  own  name-calling  efforts — was  iiiappro- 
priate  to  say  the  least. 

It  Is'not  feasible  in  this  space  to  explore 
the  Jimible  of  corporations  and  Interlocking 
directorates  through  which  the  tanker  deals 
that  are  under  investigation  were  negotiated. 
That  is  a  Job  for  Senat<»  Hoet's  committee. 

But  one  thing  which  should  be  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  Mr.  Morris  seems  to 
have  been  established.    Mr.  Morris  is  presi- 


dent of  the  China  International  Foundation, 
Inc.,  which  controlled  the  stock  of  a  sub- 
sidiary, the  United  Tanker  Corp.  Virtually 
all  of  the  money  invested  In  United  Tanker 
was  Chinese  money,  although  Mr.  Morris  in- 
sists that  stock  control  was  held  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  1947  Mr.  Morris  went  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  inquire  about  the  possible 
purchase  of  some  tankers  by  United  Tanker 
Corp.  The  Commission  at  that  time  had  a 
policy  against  the  sale  of  tankers  to  foreign 
interests  for  fear  the  ships  might  get  Into 
Russian  hands.  There  was  no  sale  to  United 
Tanker,  presumably  because  of  the  Chinese 
financial  Interest  In  that  corporation.  A  lit- 
tle later,  however,  three  tankers  were  sold 
by  the  Commission  to  an  outfit  known  aa 
the  National  Tanker  Corp.,  then  headed  by 
former  Representative  Joseph  Casey,  which 
immediately  sold  them  to  United  Tanker. 
Then  two  United  tankers  were  chartered  by 
the  Soviet  Oil  Agency,  which  tised  them  to 
transport  oil  from  Rumania  to  China  al- 
most until  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 

There  was  nothing  Illegal  about  this,  and 
Mr.  Morris  said  the  State  Department  did 
not  object  to  the  oU  shipments.  He  added 
that  he  did  not  know  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Johnson  had  lodged  a  protest  against 
the  shipments. 

If  not  Illegal,  however,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  tanker  deal  operated  to  thwart  and  de- 
feat the  policy  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
And  Mr.  Morris  shared  In  the  fees  of  his  law 
flrm.  which  participated  In  the  negotiations. 

In  these  clrctunstances.  his  periormance 
before  the  committee,  including  his  attack 
on  the  Republican  Senators,  was  not  an  ad- 
mirable one.  In  his  position,  he  should  have 
been  a  willing  and  a  cooperative  witness. 
Instead  of  losing  his  temper  and'  putting  on 
a  show,  he  should  have  endeavored  to  give 
every  possible  bit  of  information  to  the  com- 
mittee. That  he  did  not  do  so  is  going  to 
impair,  and  may  destroy,  his  usefulness  as 
Mr.  Truman's  investigator  of  corruption  in 
the  executive  hranch  of  the  Government. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Blarch 

14,  1963] 

Low  BoiLnfo  Ponrr 

Newbold  Morris'  assignment  as  President 
Truman's  corruption  hunter  In  the  execu- 
tive departments  was  a  difficult  one  at  best. 
It  was  a  Job  that  required  moving  into  fields 
of  investigation  where  congressional  com- 
mittees already  were  hard  at  work.  That 
meant  gaining  the  confidence  of  Congress 
and  Its  committees,  and  working  with  them. 

Mr.  Morris,  by  his  performance  as  a  wit- 
ness before  Senator  Hoet's  investigating 
subcommittee  this  week,  has  pretty  well  de- 
stroyed any  chance  he  might  have  had  to 
establish  a  good  Working  relationship  with 
Congress. 

His  wife  warned  Mr.  Morris  to  keep  your 
shirt  on  whUe  answering  the  committee's 
embarrassing  questions  relative  to  some  oil 
tankers  now  owned  by  a  charitable  foimda- 
tion,  of  which  Mr.  Morris  Is  president.  The 
tankers  were  operated  through  corporations 
cn-eated  by  Mr.  Morris'  law  firm,  and  the  firm 
collected  substantial  fees. 

Mr.  Morris  made  a  n^take  In  not  follow- 
ing his  wife's  advice,  and  probably  wUl  end 
up  regretting  it — as  most  husbands  do.  He 
had  such  a  low  boiling  point  that  he  con- 
cluded Wednesday's  hearings  with  Intem- 
perate denunciations  of  the  Senators  who 
had  been  questioning  him. 

For  the  most  part  the  questions  to  which 
Mr.  Mortis  took  offense  were  legitimate — 
Just  the  type  of  questions  that  Mr.  Morris 
himself  would  have  to  ask  of  a  great  many 
people  to  do  his  Job  of  ferreting  out  Gov- 
ernment misconduct  and  recommending  cor- 
rective action. 

In  a  recent  televtslon  broadcast,  Mr.  Macili 
was  asked  about  Oen.  Harry  Vaughan.  tha 
President's  mmtary  aide,  and  replied  that 
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be  wa«tfdn*t  have  blrad  tbe  generml  tn  th* 
lint  place. 

Certainly  Harry  Vaogban  has  tal«  fatilta. 
iKit  It  ia  nUl  tbat  wben  be  gets  involved 
In  the  rough  give-and-take  of  public  llTe, 
be  Is  Xond  of  remarking:  "If  you  can't  stand 
the  beat,  you  should  stay  out  of  the  kltcben." 
That  Is  a  bit  of  philosophy  Ux.  Morris  well 
eould  take  to  heart. 

People  who  know  Mr.  Morris*  record  tn 
Kew  York  testify  he  is  a  man  of  rectitude 
>»wt  poise  and  say  his  perfcvmance  before 
tbe  Senate  committee  was  oxit  of  character. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  to  succeed  in  his  Wsah- 
tn^ton  Job.  Mr.  Morris  has  to  get  the  co- 
operation and  confidence  of  Congreas.  the 
power  to  subpena  witnesses  and  reocnrds  and 
compel  testimony — none  ot  which  be  now 
snrms  likely  to  get. 

In  the  drcxunstances,  he  might  as  well  call 
It  quits  and  leave  the  investigating  to  con- 
gressional committees,  who,  <m  the  whole, 
are  doing  pretty  well. 


Address  of  Senrntor  TImibim  C 
HcwuBf  s,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 


HI  THE  HOUSB  OP  RB'RISENTATIVK} 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dls- 
tlnguiahed  Senator  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
Tbomas  C.  HxmnKGS,  Jk..  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Women's  National  Demo- 
cratic Club.  Senator  HsmoNcs'  speech 
goes  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  confronting  our  country. 
I  hope  this  fine  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  freedom  de- 
pends will  be  widely  read  and  considered 
by  thoughtful  citizens.    It  follows: 

The  crisis  In  democracy  is  not  a  problem 
in  this  year  only,  but  is  a  grave  problem  for 
this  generation.  In  this  problem  we  are  not 
living  in  an  hour  of  decision  but  in  decisive 
years. 

The  United  States  In  its  effort  to  save  the 
free  West  and  to  achieve  world  order  has 
placed  a  great  sttain  on  its  own  democratic 
institutions. 

It  is  this  strain  on  otir  own  institutions 
that  I  want  primarily  to  discuss  with  you 
today.  But  before  getting  into  that  sub- 
ject. I  want  to  apeak  briefly  of  tbe  danger 
that  lies  outside  our  country  and  that  In  a 
large  measure  I  feel  cannot  be  isolated  from 
our  acUvltlfls  and  life  within  our  national 
borders. 

Concerning  tbe  threat  from  without.  I 
take  It  as  axiomatic  that  we  m\ist,  as  a  na- 
tion, save  Western  Europe  from  the  Com- 
mTinists  in  order  to  insure  our  own  survival 
as  a  democratic  nation.  I  assume  that  we 
must  do  this  at  terrific  cost,  at  almost  any 
cost,  and  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  convince 
you,  who,  I  am  sure  require  no  such  con- 
vincing, knowing  that  the  United  States 
cannot  stand  alone  against  a  world  domi- 
nated by  Soviet  tyranny. 

Thinking  as  I  do,  that  the  survival  of 
Western  Europe  Is  vital  to  cnxt  own  welfare 
and  safety.  I  merely  suggest  here  today  that 
we,  ss  a  nation  and  as  individuals  who  make 
up  this  Nation,  must  be  prepared  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  the  saving  of  Europe  may 
require. 

The  economic  cost  has  already  been  stag- 
gering and  we  are  far  from  through.  Let's 
face  it.    Some  people  are  saying  today  that 


our  peofde  cannot  afford  to  send  aid  to  Euro- 
pean countries  and  to  Asia:  that  our  eco- 
nomic structure  will  ooUapsa  under  the  tax 
burden  and  the  other  stresses  and  disrup- 
tions caused  by  this  global  enterprise. 

I  say  to  you  that  our  democratic  Instltu- 
tkxis  and  the  freedom  of  cnxr  people  may  well 
sot  survive  if  we  dont  lend  a  hand  to  our 
friends  and  allies  throughout  the  world. 
Our  defense  of  world  order  in  Korea  Is  basle 
to  our  own  security.  I  think  also  that  India 
and  Indonesia  are  almost  as  Important  to  us 
as  are  the  Western  European  countrtas. 

While  on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid.  I 
might  also  say  that,  by  and  large,  I  think  tha 
present  econooiic  condition  of  our  coxmtry 
is  sound  in  spite  of  the  high  taxes  and  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Men  are  at  work,  things 
are  being  produced  as  never  before  in  our 
history.  Americans  today,  despite  our  enor- 
mous expenditures  for  defense  at  home  and 
among  our  allies,  are  better  off  economically, 
better  housed,  better  clothed,  better  fed.  bet- 
ter educated  than  ever  before  in  our  hUtory. 
and  better  than  are  the  people  of  any  other 
country  In  the  world.  And  opportunity  for 
our  young  men  and  women  Is  boundless. 

While  I  think  there  is  some  chance  that 
our  people  may  not  make  the  great  effort 
required  to  save  Europe  and  ourselves.  In 
the  end,  I  think,  we  shall  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  win  through.  I  see  a  greater  threat  to 
our  democratic  institutions  and  American 
way  of  life  growing  out  of  tbe  unavoidable 
disruption  in  our  normal  patterns  of  life  In- 
volved In  our  great  effort.  The  olds  in  de- 
mocracy for  our  generation  results  troin  tha 
stresses  and  strains  In  our  eoonomlc,  social, 
and  pollUcal  life. 

llie  struggle  with  Busala  and  its  satellltas 
requires  a  sacrifice  of  men  which  biiLumi 
very  hard  to  bear  as  we  find  that  the  and  of 
the  trouble  Is  not  in  sight  and  that  the  sac- 
rifices in  Korea  must  go  on.  We,  in  our 
distress  over  our  sacrlflces,  wouldn't  be  hu- 
man if  we  didn't  turn  to  sometimes  desperate 
thoughts  and  measures  in  an  effort  to  escape 
from  our  personal  anxieties  and  tragedies. 

And.  to  a  leaer  extent,  tbe  irritations 
stemming  from  the  necessary  discipline  and 
eoonomlc  sacrifice  demanded  by  the  increas- 
ing pace  of  our  great  national  effort  generate 
in  men's  minds  extreme  measure  for  getting 
things  done,  and  sometimes  violent  words 
help  us  to  release  out  pent-up  grievances  and 
disappointments. 

These  irritations  which  grow  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  our  common  effort  and  sacri- 
fice are.  I  think,  the  cause  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  recent  outbursts  of  anger  we  hear 
about  between  representatives  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  and  the  great  outcry  against 
higher  taxes.  Who  wants  to  pay  more  or  to 
give  up  more?  We  all  feel  we  are  giving 
enough,  but  we  cant  afford  to  lose  sight  of 
the  desperate  and  titanic  struggle  in  these 
days  of  great  decision  and  great  challenge. 

About  these  Irritations.  I  am  not  alarmed. 
I  know  that  during  these  times  we  can,  with- 
out permanent  injury,  succeesfuUy  give  up 
some  of  our  privileges  and  even  stand,  as 
much  as  we  may  dislike  it.  some  reglmenU- 
tion  of  our  lives.  We  can  stand  the  emo- 
tional and  economic  sacrifice  involved  in  o\ir 
great  effort  to  defend  our  free  world  if  we 
can  preserve  our  democratic  institutions 
whose  very  existence  hangs  in  tbe  balance — 
and  depends  upon  what  we— all  of  us — do 
today  and  every  day  to  rise  to  our  respon- 
slbUity. 

It  is  about  what  is  happening  to  our  basio 
democratic  institutions  of  free  speech  and 
free  thought  as  a  result  partly  of  these  irri- 
tations that  we  must  be  gravely  concerned. 

Very  recently,  many  people,  especially 
newspaper  editors  and  columnists,  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  President's  security  order. 
While,  I  did  not  approve  of  that  order  I  waa 
not  profoundly  upset  by  it.  It  is  true  that. 
In  regard  to  freedom  of  the  press,  m  must 


always  be  on  guard  against  unnecessary, 
arbitrary,  and  Illegal  encroachment  by  tha 
itlva  arm  of  the  Oorenunent  on  the 
right  ot  the  press  to  obtain  and 
print  news  without  censorship  beyond  that 
potat  needed  to  maintain  fmblic  decency, 
Indlvldnal  rights  of  privacy,  and  national 
security.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  be 
alarmed  over  tha  possibility  that  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  are,  at  present  or  in  tha 
forsssishls  futive.  in  danger  of  being  su^ 
preasad  or  Inhibited  by  the  Federal  Oovem* 
mant.  Hm  press,  generally  speaking,  in  this 
country  is  now  free  and  In  no  danger  of  be- 
ing shackled. 

That  is  not  what  I  am  coctcemed  about. 
In  the  basic  concept  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, however,  more  is  involved  than  merely 
the  right  of  newspapsrs  to  print  newa.  In- 
volved Is  the  right  of  any  person  or  any 
group,  regardless  of  how  small,  to  hold  opin- 
ions that  are  unpopular  and  oppoeed  to  the 
prevailing  current  of  opinion.  Tbe  problem 
of  preeerving  this  right  is  as  much  with  us 
now  as  it  ever  waa.  The  protection  of  free- 
dom of  expreasioD  requires  toleranca  and 
restraint,  zujt  only  on  the  part  of  powerful 
magistrates,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the 
legialatlve  branch  of  the  Government  and 
of  people  In  their  daUy  Uvea,  both  Individ- 
ually and  in  concert. 

Unless  individuals  and  minority  groups  are 
secure  in  their  freedom  to  think  and  express 
Ideas  that  the  majority  dislike.  o\ir  entire 
democratic  society,  with  Its  phlloaophlcal 
and  rtiiglous  Ideals  oonosmlng  tha  dignity 
of  the  iBdtvldiial.  would  soon  be  ondsr- 
mined  and  subverted  into  some  sort  of  au- 
thoritarian or  totalitarian  stats.  It  would 
soon  become  the  very  antithesis  of  all  our 
hopes  and  beliefs. 

The  great  Judge.  Oliver  Wendell  Hnlma^ 
Slimmed  up  the  need  for  tolarance  In  tha 
following  words :  "If  there  is  any  principle  of 
our  Constitution  that  more  imperatively 
caUa  for  attachment  than  any  other.  It  la 
the  principle  of  tree  thought — not  tree 
thought  for  thoee  who  sgrae  with  us.  but 
freedom  for  the  thought  we  hate." 

At  about  the  start  of  the  cold  war  In 
IMS  and  continuing  up  to  the  present,  vrlth 
Increasing  vigor,  various  forces  have 
encroaching  on  freedom  of  expression. 

The  President's  loyalty  program,  nc 
as  It  vrsa.  nonetheless  tended  to  make  men 
tn  public  ofllce  hesitant  to  express  their 
thotights  freely  and  to  make  them  cautious 
In  their  Ideas.  Communists  and  traitors  are 
not  caught  by  such  programs.  If  not  care- 
fully limited  and  Judiciously  administered, 
such  a  program  only  limits  our  basic  free- 
doms. Fsar  and  dread  stalk  at  large  In  tha 
land— a  fear  and  dread  that  Ideas  are  sobm- 
how  dangerous. 

Even  some  of  our  great  universities,  dedi- 
cated as  tbey  have  been  to  the  exploration 
of  new  Ideas  and  new  approaches  to  prob- 
lems, to  experimentation,  and  to  examination 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  are  now  in  some 
instances  compelling  their  facxiltlee  to  take 
loyalty  oaths  and  keeping  their  factiltias  and 
student  bodies  under  surveillance  for  un- 
orthodox opinions.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  some  schools  have,  however,  had  the 
courage  to  resist  the  pressiue  to  regiment 
thought  and  expreesion.  I  honor  those  Insti- 
tutions which  have  held  firm  sgalnst  tha 
onslaught  on  freedom  of  expression. 

Another  quarter  that  has  further  endan- 
gered our  freedom  of  expression  has  been 
the  conduct  of  some  legislative  Investiga- 
tions. I  have  In  mind  particularly  tbe  man- 
ner in  which  some  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore committees  of  Congreas  have  been 
treated.  In  some  instances,  they  have  to  all 
effects  been  denied  the  right  to  consult  their 
attorneys  during  a  period  of  questioning. 
In  other  Instances  they  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  make  statements  on  their  own  be- 
half  but  have   been   compelled   to 
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questions  cstegorically  by  "yes"  or  "no"  and 
In  at  least  some  situations  the  questions 
could  not  be  properly  answered  without 
qualifying  statements  and  explanations.  In 
other  words,  men  under  the  plenary  power  of 
congresslontJ  investigations  are  dally  being 
denied  what  by  ordinary  sUndards  we  call  a 
fair  bearing. 

In  other  cases  I  have  noticed  that  some 
committees  permit  derogatory  statements  to 
be  made  about  persons  without  affording  the 
individual  a  timely  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  committee  to  answer  the  charges 
made.  Even  a  lapae  of  a  week  or  two  can 
be  very  unfair  becaxise  of  the  manner  in 
which  news  material  is  sometimes  naoflMarlly 
handled. 

We  find  ourselves.  Insofar  as  any  sense  of 
national  effort  or  national  direction  U  con- 
cerned, in  a  completely  ridiciilovis  snd  con- 
tradictory position.  We  have  long  recog- 
nised that  communism  and  Communist  prop- 
aganda have,  as  their  one  goal,  the  control 
of  men's  mind*.  And  we  have  recognized 
that  communism  fiovrlshes  amidst  hunger 
and  poverty  and  disease— that  a  hungry  man 
will  willingly  and  eagerly  swallow  the  Com- 
mtmist  lins  along  with  the  offered  crust  of 
tnaad.  And  so,  in  our  foreign  policy,  in  our 
military  and  economic  aid  to  countries 
threatened  by  the  Red  menace,  we  have  recog- 
nized that  what  we  are  fighting  on  every 
front  Is  the  battle  for  men's  minds. 

I  think  we  need  to  step  up  radically  our 
propaganda  campaign,  not  in  the  sense  that 
we  demand  gratitude  or  groveling— but  in 
spreading  the  concepts  of  democracy— In 
making  the  people  of  the  other  free  nations 
really  understand  why  we  are  willing  to 
make  sacrlflces  at  home — and  not  Just  In 
terms  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye"  or  bow  much 
military  assistance  we  can  get  In  rettirn  for 
so  many  dollars  In  American  aid. 

By  and  large,  I  think  we're  doing  a  re- 
specUble  Job  in  that  line,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  need  more  of  It.  And  weTe  doing  It 
because  we  know  why  we're  doing  it — because 
we  have  recognised,  as  I  say.  that  we  are 
fighting  for  men's  minds. 

The  anomaly  and  the  contradiction  of  our 
position  is  that  while  we're  doing  a  good  Job 
of  fighting  for  freedom  of  thought  abroad, 
we're  doing  exactly  the  opposite  st  home. 
Here,  in  the  cradle  of  freedom,  we're  going 
to  great  lengths  to  discourage  any  original 
thought  or  ideas.  We  are  placing  a  high 
premium  on  conformity.  We  are  using  the 
Communist  technique  In  reverse  and,  I  am 
forced  to  admit,  using  it  with  telling  resulU. 
We  have  a  national  loyalty  program  l0€tded 
down  with  affronts  to  clvU  liberties.  And 
the  process  has  filtered  down  the  line  into 
State  and  local  governments  and  into  our 
educational  institutions. 

We  are  enoo\iraglng  friends  and  neighbors 
to  spy  and  report  on  other  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

We  are  conducting  congressional  hearings 
that,  written  in  the  pages  of  history,  will 
read  like  the  days  of  the  Inquisition. 

We  are  discouraging  freedom  of  thought 
on  every  hand,  and  doing  so  in  the  name  of 
secvirlty.  We  talk  piously  about  how  Com- 
munists sre  infiltrating,  but  in  all  honesty. 
I  doubt  if  they  can  do  half  as  much  damage 
as  we  are  doing  ourselves  with  ouur  eyes 
wide  open. 

And  I  think  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  must 
be  taking  a  slnUter  delight  in  watching  us 
do  their  own  Job  for  them. 

We've  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  coun- 
try got  where  It  U  today  because  we  stopped 
burning  at  the  stake  every  man  or  woman 
who  had  an  unorthodox  idea,  and  that  wa 
grew  to  strength  and  prosperity  by  develop- 
ing a  climate  in  which  new  and  original 
ideas  could  fiourish — bs  they  technical, 
scientific,  political,  or  social.  We  didn't  get 
to  this  position  by  insisting  that  our  eiticens 
become  a  herd  of  sheep. 


And  untU  we  lick  the  hysteria  that  we've 
let  loose  upon  ourselves.  untU  we  regain  some 
of  the  maturity  and  the  perspective  we  had 
only  a  few  short  years  ago,  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  not  only  all  of  the  things  which 
ovu-  Nation  stands  for,  but  the  very  security 
for  which  we  are  wielding  the  sword  with 
the  right  hand  while  we  are  knifing  it  in  the 
back  with  the  left  hand. 

Oxir  founding  fathers  well  understood  that 
difference  of  opinion,  when  fully  and  freely 
expressed,  adds  strength  and  imity  to  a  peo- 
ple and  to  a  nation  engaged  in  a  struggle  to 
Biirvlve — as  we  were  engaged  In  the  days  of 
the  early  struggle  of  this  new  exjjerlment  In 
government.  You  all  remember  that  despite 
the  debates  and  sharp  differences  during  the 
dark  and  trying  days  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  In  the  early  days  of  oxu*  effort  to 
establish  ourselves  ss  a  nation  among  many 
greater  and  more  powerful  nations  of  the 
world,  we  never  abandoned  our  fundamental 
ideal  of  freedom. 

But  I  am  wondering — and  it  is  cause  for 
sober  reflection — how  long  we  can  suffer  tbe 
Invasion  of  our  democratic  liberties  and  still 
preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  children  the 
vital,  dynamic  strength  of  democracy  Itself. 

America  has  risen  to  the  primacy  of  world 
leadership  and  responsibility  becaxise  of  the 
dynamic  vitality  of  the  democratic  idea. 
The  American  people  have  been  called  upon 
to  assume  a  historic  mission,  and  we  will 
win  through  to  that  goal  which  has  Inspired 
decent  men  since  the  beginning  of  civiliza- 
tion— the  goal  of  lasting  peace  and  mutual 
understanding. 


The  Phantom  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  MXW  TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  IS.  1952 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  include  an  article  from  the 
London  Times  of  February  26,  reprinted 
in  the  Freeman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  newspai)er  had 
been  as  forthright  in  their  criticism  of 
the  Lisbon  communique  in  this  country 
as  the  London  Times,  we  would  be  hear- 
ing howls  of  rage  and  horror  from  Mr. 
Acheson's  State  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration propagandists  and  they 
would  be  tarred  as  "isolationists"  or  any 
other  name  that  these  worthies  consider 
humiliating  and  disgraceful 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Times  article  that  reads: 

Even  if  it  (the  conununiqu^)  is  meant 
only  to  Impress  the  American  Congress. 

There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  those 
words:  "only  •  •  •  the  American 
Congress."  Have  we  Indeed  simk  so  low 
and  forfeited  our  one  time  high  estate  to 
this  extent? 

Alas,  we  and  all  other  parliamentary 
bodies  are  in  a  sorry  state.  Will  we  re- 
gain our  lost  powers  and  prestige  or  will 
we  sink  supinely,  like  the  democracias  of 
the  past  into  dictatorship? 

The  article  follows: 

It  la  difflcult  to  understand  either  tha 
meaning  or  the  purpose  of  the  communique 


published  by  tbe  CouncU  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  in  Lisbon.  This  states  in 
words  which  seem  almost  to  have  been  chosen 
for  their  ambiguity — they  have  no  other  vir- 
tue— that  the  member  nations  will  provide 
this  year  approximately  50  divisions  In  ap- 
propriate conditions  of  combat  readiness. 
Only  the  most  Ingenuous  will  r-uppose  that 
General  Elsenhower  will  In  fact  have  50  divi- 
sions ready  and  able  to  fight  in  Europe  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Tbe  exact  figures  are 
rightly  secret,  but  tbe  present  force  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  rather  less  than  half 
that  number.  Since  no  German  divisions 
will  be  raised  this  year,  sines  contributions 
from  Greece  and  Turkey  are  not  included  in 
this  total,  and  since  France  has  been  allowed 
to  reduce  her  contribution  from  14  to  12,  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  figure  can  be  sub- 
stantially increased.  Certainly  Britain  is 
not  going  to  send  more  divisions  to  E\ux>pe 
this  year,  and  it  would  be  surprising  indeed 
If  the  United  States  were  to  flll  the  gap. 
Tbe  explanation  probably  is  that  the 
plu'ase  "in  appropriate  conditions  of  combat 
readiness"  is  meant  to  include  not  only  di- 
visions fully  trained  and  equipped  for  war 
but  other  divisions  half-trained  and  half- 
equipped.  Reserve  divisions  like  our  own 
Territorial  units,  and  yet  other  divisions 
which  so  far  exist  only  on  paper.  No  doubt 
it  is  necessary  to  plan  for  such  an  expan- 
sion, but  it  is  less  obvious  why  it  should  be 
announced  in  this  airy  fashion. 

Presumably  the  announcement  was  meant 
to  impress  someone;  but  it  wUl  not  impress 
the  Russians,  who  know  very  well  the  true 
state  of  affairs  and  who  have  the  sense  to 
realize  that  any  real  plans  for  real  divisions 
would  be  kept  secret.  Indeed  this  imagi- 
native total,  with  the  still  more  imaginative 
promise  of  85  or  100  divisions  in  3  years 
time,  seems  to  contain  the  maxim tim  amount 
of  provocation  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  deterrent  effect.  Perhaps  it  was  meant 
to  impress  the  Exiropean  nations  themselves, 
who  will  thus  feel  that  something  is  being 
done  on  the  grand  scale  to  Justify  their 
effort  and  expense.  Unfortunately  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  the  directly  opposite  effect  of 
creating  a  sense  of  false  security  and  of 
glossing  over  weaknesses  and  omissions  in 
the  existing  arrangements  for  defense.  Even 
if  It  is  meant  only  to  impress  the  American 
Congress — and  the  whole  communique  bfks 
a  very  American  ring — it  may  fail  in  its 
object  for  there  is  likely  to  be  a  sharp  reac- 
tion when  the  American  people  realize  that 
the  50  promised  divisions  do  not  really  mean 
60  divisions  and  that  much  money  and 
effort  will  still  be  needed  If  Europe  Is  to  be 
made  safe. 

Part  of  the  trouble  Is  no  doubt  caused  by 
a  mistaken  attempt  to  combine  military  se- 
cm-lty  with  political  propaganda.  The  At- 
lantic community,  it  is  felt,  should  behave 
in  an  open  democratic  way.  To  be  effective, 
however,  military  planning,  as  the  Americans 
are  well  aware  when  dealing  with  such  mat- 
ters as  atomic  energy,  requires  a  meas\ire 
of  secrecy.  To  escape  from  this  dilemma 
the  Atlantic  Council  has  apparently  hit  on 
the  device  of  a  kind  of  mock  publicity  which 
pretends  to  tell  everything  while  revealing 
nothing  and  boasts  of  divisions  in  nice 
round  numbers  of  60  or  100  without  giving 
away  any  vital  information.  It  is  a  bad 
device  because  it  effectively  hides  both  the 
real  progress  that  has  been  made  and  the 
weakness  that  mxist  be  made  good.  It  also 
suggests  that  the  planners,  who  as  recently 
as  November  were  talking  quite  happily  of 
40  divisions  in  1962,  and  who  are  now  aak- 
Ing  for  60  Instead  and  for  85  or  100  in  1964. 
do  not  really  know  what  they  want  or  what 
they  need.  Such  erratic  reckoning  bears  no 
evident  relation  to  the  real  and  calculable 
danger  which  has  to  be  faced  In  Europe. 
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Gowrml  Sajs  MacArtkiir  Could  Hmw 
EiuMWar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

(V  SOtTTH  CABOUM A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RB>RSSEIITATIVBS 

Monday,  March  17, 1952 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  Gen. 
George  E.  Stratemeyer  is  one  of  the 
greatest  air  commanders  In  American 
history.  In  a  recent  interview  General 
Stratemeyer  expressed  opinions  about 
the  Korean  war  that  will  be  ot  interest 
to  all  Members  of  Congress.  I  agree 
with  General  Stratemeyer  that  we  could 
have  won  the  Korean  war  last  year  and 
saved  many  American  lives. 

The  following  article  is  the  viewpoint 
of  a  great  American  who  opposes  ap- 
peasement and  who  is  aware  that  the 
best  way  to  prevent  a  general  war  is  by 
decisive  action  in  Korea: 

OsKXKAi.  Bats  MAcAmrnii  Cottu)  Havb 
Ended  Wak 

(By  Lowell  Llmpus) 

Convincing  evidence  that  Oen.  Douglas 
liacArtbur  could  have  won  the  Korean  war 
easUy.  it  Washington  had  permitted  him  to 
do  ao,  was  offered  here  today  by  the  expert 
best  qualified  to  know  and  Judge  the  facts. 

Lt.  Gen.  Oeorge  E.  Stratemeyer,  iintil  re- 
cently commander  of  all  U.  N.  air  forces  In 
Korea,  declared  flatly  that  General  ICac- 
Arthur  would  have  decisively  defeated  the 
Chinese  Reds  If  his  superiors  bad  followed 
his  advice  and  let  him  alone.  The  veteran 
'  airman  added,  however,  that  the  opportunity 
for  such  a  smashing  victory — without  heavy 
loMas — no  longer  exists.  Washington  frit- 
tered it  away  long  ago. 

Breaking  the  long  silence  which  had  been 
Imposed  upon  him  by  military  regulations 
until  his  retirement  a  short  time  ago,  the 
commander  In  chief  of  the  Far  East  air 
forces  explained:  "We  could  have  smashed 
them  completely.  If  we  ca>uld  have  crossed 
the  Yahi  River  at  the  right  time.  I  had  the 
planes  and  the  boys  were  anxious  to  cut 
loose.  General  MacArthur  wanted  to  let  me 
go.  We  had  control  of  the  air  and  practically 
no  opposition — except  some  antiaircraft  fire. 

"If  MacArthur's  hands  hadnt  been  tied, 
we  were  prepared  to  pulverlae  the  Commu- 
nist airdromes,  supply  lines,  and  depots  so 
completely  that  they  never  again  could  liave 
moved  any  large  number  of  troops  or  eqiiip- 
ment  southward.  They'd  never  have  gotten 
near  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  again.  Mac- 
Arthur  had  a  complete  victory  within  his 
grasp,  if  they  had  given  him  the  green  light 
and  supported   him  reasonably." 

The  war-hardened  Stratemeyer,  who  was 
relieved  from  his  command  after  a  serious 
heart  attack  and  sent  home  to  recuperate 
and  retire,  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Mac- 
Arthur,  whom  he  described  as  "the  best  boss 
I  ever  worked  for  and  one  ot  the  greatest 
commanders  at  all  time." 

He  gave  tUmost  equally  iilgh  praise  to  Gen. 
Matthew  Ridgway.  whose  tdr  forces  he  com- 
manded after  MacArthur's  relief,  but  care- 
fully pointed  out  his  belief  that  Ridgway  no 
longer  baa  the  same  chance  to  win  the  war 
easily,  which  MacArthvu:  had  back  in  1950. 
He  said  that  Washington  had  tied  the  hands 
of  both  untU  the  Reds  built  up  their  forces 
so  that  the  "golden  opportunity"  was  frlt- 
Ipred  away. 

General  Stratemeyer.  now  convalescing  at 
tbe  Winter  Park  home  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Leo  A. 


Walton,  retired,  left  no  possible  doubt  that 
he  was  and  Is  100  percent  in  sympathy  with 
ICacArthxir  and  that  he  regards  the  tatter's 
relief  as  a  tragic  mistake.  He  also  Is  clearly 
dlsgustsd  with  a  policy  which  forces  us  to 
light  a  war  we  cant  win. 

The  newly  retired  general,  who  Is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  world's  great  air  com- 
manders, has  been  besieged  with  requests 
to  express  his  opinion  of  the  Korean  strug- 
gle— especially  since  his  official  retirement 
on  January  31 — but  he  kept  his  lips  sealed 
until  today.  Then  he  got  a  lot  of  things  off 
his  chest. 

He  explained  that  much  of  MacArthur's 
brilliance  lay  In  his  ability  to  outline  com- 
plicated maneuvers  to  subordinates,  explain 
what  he  desired  and  then  refrain  from  in- 
terference as  long  as  his  plans  wctc  being 
carried  out.  "He  gives  a  man  a  )ob  to  do. 
trusts  him  and  leaves  him  alone  to  do  that 
Job."  said  Stratemeyer. 

"I've  never  served  under  anybody  that 
compares  with  him,"  went  on  the  air  gen- 
eral. "The  man  is  almost  unbelievable.  He 
never  worries.  I  flew  with  him  from  Japai:' 
to  Suwon  on  his  first  trip  to  the  front,  June 
29.  1950.  He  slept  on  the  way  over  and  on 
the  way  back.  He's  always  relaxed.  I  think 
that's  one  reason  he's  in  such  remarkably 
good  physical  condition. 

"And  don't  let  anybody  kid  you  about  that. 
I've  spent  many  hours  in  his  company  and 
I  can't  see  any  signs  that  he's  getting  older. 
I  believe  he'll  probably  live  to  be  100 — I  hope 
so — and  that  he  will  be  able  to  render  more 
magnificent  service  to  America  In  the  mean- 
time." 

General  Stratemeyer's  retirement  marked 
the  end  of  almost  37  years  commissioned 
service  for  the  veteran  airman.  He  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  in  1915,  in  the  same 
class  with  Gens.  Dwlght  Elsenhower.  Omar 
Bradley,  Joseph  McNarney.  and  James  A.  Van 
Fleet,  all  of  whom  have  been  cloee  friends. 
He  went  Into  the  Air  Corps  In  1916.  where 
he  became  a  skilled  bomber  pilot. 

Rising  rapidly  In  World  War  n,  he  first 
directed  America's  great  pilot-training  pro- 
gram and  then  became  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff 
and  the  right-hand  man  of  Oen.  Henry  H. 
Arnold  (who  once  said  the  eovmtry  would 
be  forever  Indebted  to  Stratemeyer) .  Arnold 
finally  sent  him  to  the  Pacific  as  air  com- 
mander of  the  Chlna-Burma-Indla  theater, 
where  he  first  whipped  the  Japanese  In 
Burma  and  then  supervlaed  much  of  the 
long-range  air  war  against  Japan. 

After  the  war  he  took  over  the  United 
States  Air  Defense  Command  and  then  the 
Continental  Air  Conunand,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Mltchel  Air  Force  Base,  N.  T..  until 
he  was  recalled  to  the  Far  Bast  to  take 
command  of  all  our  air  forces  there.  He 
began  service  In  his  fourth  war  when  he 
went  Into  action  once  more,  as  soon  as  the 
North  Koreans  Invaded  South  Korea.  He 
had  full  charge  of  aU  U.  N.  air  power  unUl 
his  heart  gave  out  8  months  ago. 

Friends  believe  that  intense  worry  over 
the  effects  of  MacArthur's  removal  contrib- 
uted to  his  collapse. 


NatiMd  Wildlife  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF  rSMXSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATZVBB 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1952 

Mr.   KEARNS.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leaTe  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 


OKD,  I  Include  an  article  from  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  my  district,  the  Conneaut 
Lake  Breeze,  regarding  the  observance 
of  National  WUdlife  Week.  March  16 
through  22: 


OoinrxAVT 


SrowTsotm  To 


The  Conneaut  Lake  Sportt<mens  Associa- 
tion win  Join  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  and  organised  con- 
servationists throughout  the  country  In  ob- 
serving National  Wildlife  Week  from  March 
16  to  22.  according  to  Louis  Dennis, 
president. 

National  Wildlife  Week  was  first  started 
in  1933  by  proclamation  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  public  attention  to  the  need  for 
united  action  In  conserving  and  restoring 
America's  dwindling  natural  resources,  Mr. 
Dennis  said.  It  has  been  sponsored  annu- 
ally since  1938  by  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration and  local  aflUlates. 

Mr.  Dennis  explained  that  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  Is  a  Nation-wide  asso- 
ciation of  State  groups  like  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Spcotsmen's  Clubs.  Presently 
there  are  43  States  represented  In  the  na- 
tional association.  The  Peniuylvanla  Fed- 
eration of  Sportmen's  Clubs,  in  turn.  Is  a 
Statewide  league  of  local  conservation  chap- 
ters or  sportsmen's  clubs.  The  Conneaut 
Lake  Sportsmen's  Association  Is  the  local 
affiliate. 

"The  conservation  movement  never  reaUy 
got  started."  Mr.  Dennis  said.  "untU  these 
State-wide  and  national  associations  were 
formad  during  the  last  15  years.  Since  then 
many  worth-while  things  have  been 
acooanpUshed." 

"For  example,  legialative  milestones  llks 
the  Plttman-Rcbertaon  Federal-aid  game  law 
of  1936  and  the  similar  Dlngell -Johnson 
Flsherlef  Act  of  1950  was  passed  by  Congrses 
only  because  thero  was  national  organlasd 
support  behind  them." 

In  addition  to  cooperating  in  conservation 
matters  of  SUtewlde  and  National  Interest, 
local  clubs  carry  on  many  projects  to  improve 
vrlldlife  conditions,  to  better  hunting  and 
fishing,  to  encourage  soil  conservation  and 
good  farming.  Many  clubs  do  special  work 
with  4-H  clubs  and  other  youth  groups  In 
a  program  of  conservation  education. 

A  broad  Nation-wide  program  of  conserva- 
tion education  is  the  primary  function  of  the 
National  WUdlife  Federation.  Mr.  Dennis 
said.  It  is  also  the  main  objectlYe  of  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week — an  attempt  to  make 
the  pubUc  conscious  that  many  Important 
resources  are  being  used  up  or  worn  out.  and 
that  something  miost  be  done  about  It. 

The  vanishing  Key  deer  of  Florida  has  been 
selected  as  the  NaUonal  WUdlife  Week  sym- 
bol for  1953.  These  lulque  little  animals, 
smallsst  race  of  whltetaU  deer  on  the  Amer- 
ican Continent,  have  become  almost  extinct 
on  their  Island  habitat  off  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida. Conservationists  are  secilrlna  their  res- 
toration, and  the  National  WUdllXe  Federa- 
tion has  asked  Congress  to  set  up  a  FMaral 
refuge  area  for  their  protection. 

"The  Key  deer  Is  typical. "  Mr.  Dennis 
stated,  "of  dwindling  natural  resources  which 
may  yet  be  saved  or  restored  through  prompt 
public  action." 

The  National  WUdlife  Federation  Is  fi- 
nanced by  the  sale  of  sheets  of  wUdllfe 
stamps  to  interarted  dtlaens.  The  State  or- 
ganlaatkxx.  like  the  local  club.  Is  financed 
by  membership  dues. 

At  the  last  meeting  ot  the  Conneaut  Lake 
Sportsmen  aU  present  members  voted  to  buy 
and  plant  100  Chlnsss  chestnut  trees  and 
800  pine  trees  to  be  planted  on  the  club 
grounds  by  members.  This  will  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  wildlife  and  also  tie  In  wtth 


National  WUdlife  Week  which  the  club  Is 
sponsoring  in  this  area  In  cooperation  with 
the  Conneaut  Lake  High  School.  WUdlife 
pictures  wlU  be  shown  by  the  Conneaut  Lake 
Sportsmen  to  aU  school  children,  with  cash 
prlBSS  furnished  for  the  best  eesay  on  wUd- 
llfe conservation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 

or  mw  jaasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Senator  MAacAirr  Chase  Sbuth  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  March  17.  1952: 

How  To  Grr  IwrwairrT  nt  Govixkmii«t 

(By  United  SUtes  Senator  Masoaut  Chasc 
•  SicrTB ) 

Wasrtncton. — Recently  I  engaged  In  a 
panel  discussion  at  the  PhUadelphia  Bulle- 
tin Forum  on  the  subject  of  how  to  get  in- 
tegrity  back   Into   government. 

Th«»  discussion  revolved  about  three  basic 
questions:  (1)  How  widespread  Is  corrup- 
tion In  government;  (3)  who  and  what  Is  to 
blame:  and.  (3)  what  can  we  do  to  get  the 
greatest  possibls  integrity  In  our  Govern- 
ment? 

I  was  In  a  fast  company  of  thinkers — Sen- 
stors  Karsuvn  and  Moodt  representing  the 
Democrats  and  Senator  Caim  along  with  my- 
self representing  the  Republicans.  The  dis- 
cussion was  sharp  but  friendly. 

It  Is  impossible  to  tell  how  widespread  is 
corruption  In  government.  But  I  think  it 
has  become  of  such  concern  to  the  American 
people  that  it  wUl  be  a  major  factor  in  the 
outcome  of  the  election. 

Who  and  what  U  to  blame?  All  of  us  to 
some  extent.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  has  set  the  tone  for  the  lack 
of  sensitivity  to  corruption  in  government. 
Congress  Itself  bears  some  of  the  blame,  with 
Its  practice  of  character  assassination  under 
the  protective  cloak  of  congressional  immu- 
nity. Even  the  caliber  of  oiu  Supreme  Court 
Is  below  the  standards  we  are  entitled  to 
expect. 

The  general  public  Itself  must  share  the 
blame  for  Its  lack  of  shock  and  resentment 
to  exposed  corruption  in  Government.  For 
our  Government  Is  only  what  oiu*  people 
make  it  and  when  60  percent  of  our  eligible 
voters  are  too  Indifferent  to  Uke  the  trouble 
to  vote,  then  the  product  of  their  indiffer- 
ence should  not  be  so  sxirprising  in  its  moral 
deficiency. 

But  more  basic  Is  what  Is  to  blame.  The 
core  of  the  blame  is  the  general  mental  atti- 
tude of  people  today.  One  factor  Is  the 
fatalistic  feeling  that  a  third  world  war  is 
Imminent  and  that  one  should  live  for  today 
and  not  the  future.  Another  factor  Is  the 
feellx^  of  economic  Impotence— that  a  man 
cant  control  his  own  economic  destiny.  A 
third  factor  U  the  feeling  of  political  Im- 
potence, with  the  voter  no  longer  feeling 
that  his  vote  Is  meaningful. 

The  over-aU  result  of  these  specific  feel- 
ings U  a  dlsUluslonment  that  thrift.  Integ- 
rity. abUlty.  and  hard  work  are  not  enough 
to  gain  success  or  sectirlty — but  that  today 
you  have  to  have  the  luck  of  getting  the 
breaks,  to  play  and  know  the  angles,  to  get 
yours  by  hook  or  crook  while  the  getting  Is 
good. 


What  can  we  do  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
Integrity  in  our  Government? 

First,  as  many  of  us  as  possibls  should 
recognize  these  points. 

Second,  we  must  reestabllsb  individual 
confidence  that  this  U  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity where  we  can  prevent  a  third  world 
war.  where  we  can  greatly  provide  for  oui 
economic  security,  where  we  can  control  our 
Government  and  make  it  and  Its  leaders  more 
responsible  to  us — and  that  thrift,  integrity, 
abUlty.  and  hard  work  can  and  will  bring 
us  success  or  security  without  the  necessity 
of  cutting  comers  on  morals. 

We  need  a  new  President  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration that  Is  more  sensitive  to  cor- 
ruption in  Government.  We  need  a  Gov- 
ernment of  opportunity  instead  of  political 
paternalism.  We  need  to  get  the  indifferent 
nonvoting  half  of  the  public  aroused  and 
to  the  polls  to  vote.  We  need  a  great  sense 
of  Individual  responsibility  and  fairness  in 
Congress.  We  need  a  moral  rebirth  that 
must  come  to  most  of  \u  mlUlons  of  Ameri- 
cans individually  before  we  can  attain  the 
national  moral  rebirth  so  vital  to  oxur 
country. 

Our  greatest  need  is  self -appraisal,  self- 
dihclpUne.  self-reliance,  and  maxlmimi  ac- 
ceptance of  individual  responsibility. 


SnuJ]  Batbets  and  Defense  Orden 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  acicHiGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT'aTIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  5. 1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Bir. 
Speaker,  some  in  Washington  regard 
any  industry  which  does  not  employ 
more  than  500  women  or  men  as  small 
business. 

Small  business  is  really  the  backbone 
of  our  national  structure.  Small  busi- 
ness, those  who  finance  it.  those  who.  by 
their  work,  keep  it  going,  are  the  ones 
who  pay  the  larger  part  of  the  tax  bill. 
If  small  business  cannot  continue  to 
exist,  then  we  all  go  down  together. 
Neither  big  business  nor  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  can  get  along  without  small 
business. 

Small  business  has  long,  vigorously, 
and  justly  protested  that  it  has  not  been 
treated  fairly  in  either  the  allocation  of 
raw  materials  or  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts for  defense  production  or  for 
ordinary  Government  procurement. 

Whether  big  business  can  outproduce 
small  business  is  questionable.  Long  has 
persisted  the  idea  that  the  rich  could 
easily  pay.  without  harm  to  the  country, 
the  major  portion  of  the  tax  bill.  In- 
vestigation has  shown  that,  even  under 
the  present  rate  of  taxation  imposed 
upon  incomes  of  more  than  $5,000  a  rate 
which  on  larger  incomes,  mounts  to  50 
percent  or  more — ^it  is  the  so-called 
"little  man"  who  pajrs  the  bulk  of  the  tax 
biU. 

It  is  equally  true  that  small  business, 
if  given  the  opportunity,  could  and 
would  produce  a  far  larger  measure  of 
the  things  needed  for  national  defense 
than  it  has  been  permitted  to  produce 
under  the  present  policy. 


No  doubt,  big  industry,  having  mil- 
lions— some  companies  a  billion  or  more 
working  capital,  and  access  to  Govern- 
ment loaning  agencies  for  other  mil- 
lions— having  plants  which  cover  acres 
of  groimd.  able  to  buy  the  most  efficient 
tooling;  equipped  with  their  costly  as- 
sembly lines,  having  centralized  organi- 
zation, experience,  and  trained  person- 
nel, can  more  quickly  turn  out  a  given 
volume  of  anything  needed. 

This  is  true  whether  we  are  at  peace 
or — as  so  often — at  war.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  many  so-called  big 
organizations  purchase  a  large  part  of 
what  they  assemble  and  sell.  Some-  ~ 
times  a  major  portion  of  what  goes  into 
the  finished  product  is  purchased  from 
small  business.  Some,  like  Mack  Truck 
Co..  are  assemblers,  not  strictly  manu- 
facturers. 

Why  does  big  business  get  the  bulk  of 
the  orders?  Not  only  because  it  has  the 
larger  plants;  can  at  the  moment,  be- 
cause of  its  very  bigness  and  efficiency, 
the  more  quickly  turn  out  what  is  needed, 
but  because  for  years  it  has  had  an  "in" 
at  Washington.  Many  of  its  personnel 
are  on  the  boards  or  in  the  agencies 
which  determine  national  policies. 

Big  business  not  only  maintains  in 
Washington  a  high-priced  staff  of  expert 
lawyers,  but  a  most  agreeable  and  effi- 
cient group  of  lobbyists. 

The  small-business  man  does  not  know 
how  to  contact  those  who  allocate  ma- 
terials or  award  contracts  in  Washing- 
ton. He  just  has  not  the  money  to  hire 
representatives  to  plead  his  cause  in 
Washington,  as  does  big  business. 

We  are  all  more  prone — other  things 
being  equal — to  do  business  with  an  ac- 
quaintance, rather  than  a  stranger  whose 
ability,  integrity,  financial  standing,  we 
do  not  know.  Representatives  of  big 
business  know  key  Government  officials. 
They  personally  know  those  who  make 
declMons. 

In  an  attempt  to  give  small  business 
an  equal  break  not  only  in  war  produc- 
tion but  on  Government  orders.  Con- 
gress has  required  some  14  Government 
agencies  to  maintain  facilities  which 
should  see  that  small  business  gets  fair 
treatment  when  it  seeks  materials  or  a 
Government  contract. 

But,  unfortunately,  those  in  these  var- 
ious agencies  charged  with  that  duty 
have  failed  to  serve  small  business  ade- 
quately. Hence,  last  week  there  came 
before  the  House  a  bill  to  provide  fimds 
to  continue  another  agency,  the  Small 
Defense  Plants  Administration. 

The  reports  which  came  to  me  from 
small-business  organizations  were  to  the 
effect  that  this  agency,  though  it  had  a 
rather  large  staff  of  highly  paid  attor- 
neys and  contact  men,  had  not  be^n  very 
helpful  to  small  business. 

Over  my  protest,  and  that  of  others, 
the  agency  was  granted  $825,000  to  con- 
tinue its  operations  during  the  3  months 
ending  in  June,  Its  request  for  a  $10.- 
000.000  revolving  fimd  was  turned  down 
by  the  House.  The  Senate  may  put  it 
back  in  the  bilL 

The  House  action  to  continue  the 
Small   Defense   Plants   Administratioa 
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permlte  toe  mushroom  ^wtii  of  that  ^^^^^^^/JS^orh?^  by  or  hi.  or  «.  aov«-M»rr  u.^tb«  P««,  or  th. 

agency  when  the  service  which  It  is  sup-  p^jcipauon  m  the  acuviues  of  »  nximber  UmwD  SrAT»,  AKD  Alt  EBTiMATi  or  CoTAw 

posed  to  perform  can.  and  should  be.  per-  JTorganlzaUona  listed  ai  sutoversiv*  or  Com-  OoMTorciwT   LxAKum  Aaexnao   rr   th« 

formed  by  existing  agencies.  munlrt-front     by     the     Attorney     General  Fn«»Ai,  GovDMjnnrr 

There   Is  no  reason,   at  least   in   my  (whose   assistant   Morrla   1a   in   his   role   a«  Tiie  motto  "In  God  we  trust"  which  ap- 

ODinlon.  to  suppose  that  continuation  of  President  Tnmxan's  corrupUon  Investigator).  jttan  on  the  face  of  our  coins,  appears  to  bs 

♦vTi-    ocronrv thp    irrowth   of   whlch   WC  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Morris'  con-  taken  more  than  Uterally.  for  an  examination 

will  revS  be  able  to  stop-will  do  the  necUon  wltb  these  Pink  and  Red  outflU  Is  of  the  debte  of  ths  FMeral  Ooremment  and 

WiU  never  oe  ^^J'^^J^^^"^.^^  ^_g  that  he  must  have  been  a  chump.  the  private  debts  of  the  people  Indicate  that 

Job  which  me   presem   i«  scrviuca   o^v  Morris   vlolenUy  denied   participation   in  q^  trust  In  God  Is  now  ezcMded  by  our  trust 

supposed  to  do.                                           ij   j  Ked-front  groups  and  calls  himself  an  Abra-  i^  ,  government  that  is  slowly  building  up 

In  my  judgment,  what  we  should  do  j^^^^^  Uncoln  Republican.    He  previously  de-  ,  public  debt  of  mountainous   proportions. 

Is  to  crack  the  whip  and  occasionally  let  njed.  later  admitted  in  testimony  that  he  whUe  the  people,  also  are  going  deeply  Into 

it  raise  a  little  welt  on  the  shoulders  of  benefited   financially   from   a   fast   deal    In  the  red.  on  the  phlloaophy  brought  to  fruit  In 

those  who    charged  with  the  perform-  surplus  ships  in  which  profits  were  $460  for  the  early  days  o£  the  Roosevelt  admlnistra- 

•Tiiv.  nf  this  task    loaf  on  the  Job.  «»cb  dollar  paid  the  Government.     He  tried  tion  that  ws  can  "enjor  today— and  pay  to- 

iSL  1  *wf  ^,;«.™or,t   T«irf*  i«  not  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  big  legal  sorrow." 

What  this  Government  °eedsjf  ^f^  tees  he  received  and  profit.    His  activity  in  a  careful  examlnaUon  of  the  lat«st  avaU- 

new  agencies,  greater  appropnauons.  an  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  oU  to  Red  China  before  .ble  statistics  shows  our  public  and  private 

increasing  list  of  Federal  employees,  out  ^g  Korean  war  can  be  characterized,  at  a  Indebtedness  to  be  as  follows: 

ability.   efBciency.    and    a   greater   effort  minimum,  as  unwise— tbough  the  state  De-  p^^^n^    debt    a<    the    n     8 

from  those  we  have.  partment  did  not  object  to  the  trafBc  In  that  Treasury   as   Of   Mar.    12^ 

Instead  of  continuing  this  agency  to  period.                                   -,^„.^..         1952 - iaflo.  188. 477.  rw 

help  small  business,  we  should  force  the  in   his   emotloo^  ^^^  ^,^^^^  Ouarante^i  obligations  not 

pr^t  14  outfits  set  UP  for  that  pur.  1^^^-^ si^ie?h°a?^p^'h.~l25  B^Sd'Jx^ruScdV,;^           '^'"'^ 

pose  to  see  that  small  business  is  treated  j^^  ^^  '^^^^  Government."    KvidenUy.  he  ^^^  *fSS  ^                    IS.  aoo  000  000 

fairly.  overlooked  the  fact  that  he  Is  In  Washing-          ^^-  ^*'  ^^ —    IS.  aoo.  ooo.  ooo 

If  this  administration  will  not  change  ton  to  investigate  graft,  bribery  and  influ-  _^  nuhiie  d*bt_      fl7«  491  soi  lis 

its  way,  give  the  taxpayers  value  for  the  ence  peddling  in  the  executive   branch,  as  *''*~  puutic  Qcpt—  »ro.  ■»—.•»  . 

dollars  paid — and  many  a  conscientioxis  a  result  of  congre—ional  exposiire  of  scan-  pH^ate  debU- 

Democratic  Senator  and  Congressman,  <»»^  ^*^«  *^' ^M!^"  °J^^j;\^Vf  ^'t*^  Commericai  bank  loans.    w.800.ooo.ooo 

as  well  as  the  overwhelming  majority  of  "'^^lS^,^*  •'^"f  S^^ent  -^e  r^^  Ooounercial  s«rurtty  loans 

the  RepuWlcans,  are  trying  to  force  Umt  >  ^,' J^'^.  ^^ ^"^TcTe'pt  SU^ent  ^^^^  "S^Zl^l    lS.mooo.ooo 

kind  of  service-then  tWs  New  D^l  ad-  Truman's  appointment  as  mvestigator?  ^^^^         Installment 

ministration  should  be  kicked  out.  and  Newbold  Moms,  though  his  record  and  mo-  w.!!rl;i;";;;"i;i'V"        satsaMftM 

the  sooner  the  better.  tlve  could  be  as  pure  as  the  iiiy.  is  so  ob-  JjT"  ."f^^-^^T^iT      ••♦"•»*•«» 

We  will  not  get  less  spending,  lower  vlously  unfitted  for  the  Job  that  he  should  ^1^  b-  mortiaire             S  983  101  000 

taxes,  as  lohg  as  we  talk  against  appro-  -tep  out   This  n^t  be  au  ^ght  with  Prwi-  Honfarm  mortgagrdibtl    Si'.  lOo!  ooo!  000 

priaUons  but  vote  for  larger  approprla-  dent  Truman    who  then  «juld  ^lame^-  short-term         cirporate 

tions.    I  hope  we  can  send  these  appro-  ^.TJZ^^^J^  t^  «t  an^^J^^            ''*''* ''••  *»•  «»• «» 

prlation  bills  back  to  committee.  Si^ir^aT?or^Sl  ^or^  ^nTeJeTif  ll  "^SST^   "^SST 

^^^^^^^^  were  the  proposition  of  a  special   assistant  ^^     ^^                             04. 000  000  000 

— ^-"^^"^^^  to  the  Attorney   General   Investigating   the               "^*  ***"' »«.wu.ww.ww 

c        -u     r  M      k  I J  M--:.  Attorney  a«n««ls  i^fflce  Is  an  absurdity  no  ^^^                         ^ 

tMvagn  of  Newbold  Moms  one  can  swallow.  *^                   _«■-— ,■■« 

^_^^^^^^^^___  Grand    total,    publle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  »nd  private  debt—  MS.  «3>.  7»7.  ISO 

-.^..   -,  .  .  ^^  m.^^n.  A«v  Tfc«  DoWBWard  Palk  contingent  Uabllltles:  Fed- 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD  eral  Reserve  notes 28.686,433.  808 

-°««'-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^^"ng^^oSc'eS^iJtS  It 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  or  ducting  amount   In  gen- 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1952  HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED  ^  '^■tT«— ^«    ^  *"'  *^  *^ 

Mr.  NORBLAO.     Mr.   Speaker,  iinder  or  nw  tobk                                       EC a  programs.. 46. 1M.000 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  uj  the  HOUSE  OP  reprbsentativbs  Ctontingent    lubiiities    for 

herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Portland  i#nnrfy.«  unrfh  in  iQ-iZ  various    insurance    pco- 

Oregonian  on  the  subject  of  Mi.  New-  Monday.  March  10.  I9i2  ^.^     covering     crops, 

bold  Morris-  Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker.  housing,  veterans'  insur- 

EKotTOH  or  N.w«,u,  Mo«as  What    is    the    answer    to   the    Truman  ^i^'^Ssor^  ***°"  122. 8S8  ooo  ooo 

As  we  wild  before  on  this  page.  Newbold  "fP^-  «Pf°^^'^!f^i  *^^  ^°7"^Il°f ' 122.  »3»,  OOP,  ooo 

Morris,  the  New  York  do-gooder,  is  not  tough  It  means  the  steady  downward  path  to-                 Tyj^al 242. 188. 094. 009 

enough  to  successfully  investigate  corruption  ward  socialism.    All  will  suffer,  but  those 

in  Government.  His  emotional  binge  Wedne^-  who  have  Invested  in  bonds,  pensions,  '^^^  APPaovAi,  or  PSsanjDrr  tbtjmah  s  as- 
day  came  after  hours  of  questioning  by  a  annuities,  insurance.  Social  security.  2rSs'^oJ!^o^r^SI"JS^^^JS^S?12' 
f  t'l^f^ctiTwl'tnis  e?nlan?t?of  orhi  ^'  »»^  ^'^^'  »^  *»"*"■ '°™  ^^  *^^«^-  ^^r^s^r^^^  •T^'o'^i  ^T^^r 

?;c«o'f  ^ur'Sig'^US  dVr  2  ^^  T°*«  ^^  "^  "^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^  ^  —  -- 

Government    ships    and    delivery    of    oil    to  *"•                                   ,                  .   ,.  *.  ^  Bulletin  No.  6«.  the  compilation  of  the 

CommunUt  China  brought  from  Morris  an  Yet,  in  the  face  01  this  socialistic  con-  pubUc  and  private  debts  of  the  people  of  the 

outburst  that  made  the  demagogic  Senator  flscation  of  property.  President  Truman  United  States  shows  that  we  have  mortgaged 

McCaktht  look  good  by  comparison.  insists  that  $7,900,000,000  for  foreign  aid  our  future   production   In   the   amount   of 

There  is  talk  of  citing  Morris  for  contempt  be  approved  during  this  second  session  854«,839.787,18«., 

of  Congress  for  his  denunciation  of  the  "dls-  qj   ^q  Eighty-second  Congress      What  '°  addition  to  the  public  and  private  debts 

Stf*f  ,  ""if  "^v,  J°o«!™r  ^^f,f  tinJS^^^^iH  Is  the  present  national  debt?    Is'lt  $260.-  "«  contingent  liabilities  of  the  Federal  GOV. 

That  Isnt  the  answer.     But  Morris  should  /w,  non  000?     Whv   nnt  inrlnrip  r.nntin-  emment   amount   in   round   figures  to  ap- 

reslgn.    His  record  Is  not  as  clear  as  It  should  '^•°°°'??J^;.    ^  'Jf'    ,     I     !  S^        J  proximately  8242.000.000.000.       Included  lii 

be.  he  does  not  have  the  emotional  stabUlty  gent  UabillUes  and  aU  private  debts  and  S^tmjent  UabuitS^JL  the  imio^t  of 

or  good  judgment  to  Investigate  anyone,  and  then  see  tO  What  extent  the  people  are  ^g  121  ^^Q^    representing    (as    the    Dally 

obviously  he  cannot  get  the  cooperaUon  of  mortgaged  now  and  far  into  the  future?  Treasury  Stetement  for ISarch  12.  reports) 

XT"  senator   Hokt's   specie   Investlga-  _Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  h^luding  -the  amount  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  of- 

tlons  subcommittee  gets  through  with  Mor-  the   results   Of   a   research   by   Paul   O.  fleers  and  certain  agencies"  less  the  amount 

ris.   Senator   McCAaaAN's   Internal   Security  Peters:  reported  as  in  the  general  fund  balance. 
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The  fsct  that  this  huge  sum  Is  to  the 
credit  of  disbursing  offlcers  means  that  ths 
Congress  has  made  appropriations  to  cover 
this  amount,  and  the  warrants  have  been 
issued  by  the  Treasury  placing  the  appro- 
priated funds  to  the  credit  of  the  respective 
disbursing  offlcers  and  agencies  where  it  can 
be  paid  out  as  necessity  requires. 

Although  there  is  presently  only  a  smaU 
com  para  Uve  amount  in  the  general  fund,  ths 
$96,000,000,000  credited  to  the  disbursing  of- 
flcers at  present  is  a  priority  on  all  futxire 
tax  collections  of  the  Treasury. 

With  the  pubUc  debt  at  •260.186.447.274. 
and  an  added  contingent  liability  of  $06.- 
121,464.304.  the  President's  budget  request 
for  funds  for  flscal  1068  In  the  amount  of 
•86.400.000.000  if  voted  by  the  Congress  wiU 
place  an  ultimate  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayers  of  •441.707.911,878. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  which  seemingly 
is  little  understood  by  the  people  is  that 
Congress  is  authorising  appropriations  and 
actually  making  appropriations  "out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated" faster  than  the  bureaucrats  of  ths 
Pair  Deal  can  coUect  and  spend  the  money. 
We  really  are  putting  the  American  economie 
system  in  a  strait-Jacket,  and  rapidly  mov- 
ing toward  the  authoritarian  state. 

Westbrook  Pegler  today  commented  on  the 
situation  as  follows: 

''We  find  ourselves  slsves  to  our  own  elect- 
ed agenu  In  Congress,  who.  like  the  Insipid, 
twlttsrlng  party  puppets  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  have  killed  the  soul  of  repre- 
sentative popular  government,  preserving 
only  a  hollow-eyed  corpse." 

Candidates  for  public  offlce  who  hope  for 
the  endorsement  of  the  electorate  come  nest 
November  could  do  well  If  they  Informed 
themselves  at>out  the  economic  facts  of  Ufa 
before  Uklng  to  the  hustings  and  promising 
the  people  only  new  management  of  the 
same  New  Deal -Pair  Deal  programs. 


Tb«  Faith  of  Onr  Tum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  MSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  RKPRKSENTAT1VE3 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  ANPUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speech  of 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corp..  and  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

This  speech  was  made  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  on  March  16.  1952.  at  the  twelfth 
annual  corporate  communion  breakfast 
of  the  Italian  Board  of  Guardians.  Inc.. 
affiliated  with  Catholic  Charities  of  the 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  and  organized  since 
1938  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  crime 
and  curbing  Juvenile  delinquency: 
I         Th«  PAtrH  or  Oca  Tm« 

As  you  all  know,  I  used  to  be  In  politics. 
Now  I  am  In  business.  Both  professions 
are  concerned  with  service.  Both  have  their 
codes  of  ethics.  The  politician  gives  his 
word;  the  businessman  gives  his  product. 
Both  should  be,  and  usually  are,  backed  by 
honor  and  integrity.  If  the  politician  falU 
to  keep  his  word  he  courts  defeat  and  dis- 
grace. If  the  businessman  fails  to  keep  up 
his  product  he  courts  failure  and  bankruptcy. 
Unhappily,  men  stray  from  the  standards  of 
both  professions.     They  may  get  by  for  a 


time  but  almost  Inevitably  there  Is  a  day 
of  reckoning.  In  politics,  as  In  biulness, 
the  honorable  way  Is  not  only  the  right 
way  but  the  best  way. 

Today  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
either  politics  or  business,  but  of  something 
greater  than  either— the  faith  of  our  time. 
While  I  am  not  a  theologian  or  a  philosopher, 
I  am  a  living  part  of  the  faith  of  our  time. 
The  ethics  I  learned  in  politics  and  biulness 
and  the  religion  I  learned  at  my  mother's 
knee  have  made  me  an  earnest  man.  And  as 
an  earnest  man  of  faith.  I  beg  that  you  hear 
me  as  I  ponder  the  meaning  of  what  I  have 
seen. 

I  have  been  a  part  of  history.  We  are  all 
parts  of  history.  In  perhaps  the  most  crucial 
era  of  all  time.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  associate  Intimately  with  our  national 
scene  at  the  beginning  of  this  era.  I  know, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  makers  of  history 
of  this  period.  Furthermore.  I  have  traveled 
considerably  around  the  world.  In  my 
travels  I  have  not  only  met  leaders  but  I 
have  talked  with  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
I  like  people,  and  I  think  people  like  me. 
Bven  when  an  interpreter  Is  around,  as  Is 
frequently  the  case,  for  I  do  not  have  the 
gift  of  tongues,  people  seem  to  relax  their 
guards  and  take  me  Into  their  confidence. 

These  confidences  are  at  the  bottom  of 
what  I  have  In  mind  today. 

When  the  Invitation  came  to  address  you. 
and  I  was  told  I  could  select  my  own  title.  I 
took  this  one  because  I  think  I  have  noticed 
something  most  unusual  going  on  and  I 
would   like   to  tell  you   what   It   Is. 

To  understand  It.  we  have  to  go  back  a 
little.  Almost  anyone  who  Is  old  enough  to 
vote  can  remember  a  time  when  all  the  so- 
called  brainy  people — not  the  ordinary  per- 
son like  you  and  me — but  the  authors,  the 
scientists,  ths  statesmen,  especially  the  Eu- 
ropean statesmen — were  positive  about  them- 
selves and  about  their  accomplishments,  and 
about  what  they  were  sure  they  would  ac- 
complish In  the  future.  They  had  faiths  of 
their  own  and  they  plugged  them  long  and 
hard,  so  long  and  so  hard,  that  they  con- 
verted pretty  much  the  whole  Western  World, 
except  the  Catholics. 

Religion  to  them  was  a  curiosity.  They 
said  it  was  an  interesting  study,  like  the 
ruins  of  a  Greek  temple,  or  the  skull  of  a 
prehistoric  man.  They  had  faith  In  evolu- 
tion. Life  started  some  time,  somehow,  may- 
be In  the  sea  and  maybe  not  in  Xhe  sea,  and 
it  worked  its  way  from  wriggling  to  swim- 
ming and  so  on  up.  After  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  of  swimming  under 
water,  the  sea  creatures  developed  gills — 
though  how  they  held  their  breath  so  long 
before  they  had  gills  was  never  explained. 
After  a  few  more  million  years  some  of  the 
fishes  crawled  up  on  dry  land  and  developed 
legs,  after  countless  generations  of  trying  to 
walk  around  without  them.  Just  as  our  de- 
scendants %rlll  doubtless  develop  wings  after 
countless  generations  of  trying  to  fly,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  we  all  practice  flying  faith- 
fuUy  at  least  15  minutes  a  day. 

It  ♦ill  be  a  cold  day  when  you  flnd  a 
faith  more  earnest  and  pathetic  than  the 
faith  in  evolution.  But  It  was  all  the  rage  for 
a  time  and  It  had  Its  own  offspring,  the  faith 
In  progress.  EVery  change  was  a  change  for 
the  better.  You  sometimes  wondered  which 
was  the  cart  and  which  wu  the  horse.  Did 
change  bring  Improvement  Just  because  It 
was  change?  Or  did  Improvement,  like  a 
small  boy,  hide  around  the  corner  of  the  fu- 
ture. Impatient  to  burst  into  sight  and  shake 
things  up?  It  made  little  practical  difference 
which  way  it  was.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
things  were  constantly  getting  shaken  up 
and  you  simply  had  to  believe  that  the  new 
way  was  better  than  the  old.  That  was  part 
of  ths  code.  It  was  better  to  have  a  railroad 
than  a  stagecoach  because  that  way  you 
could  live  farther  from  the  eenter  of  town. 
So  then  they  extended  the  suburb  beyond 


the  railroad  and  you  moved  to  a  place  far- 
ther from  the  railroad  station  than  you  were 
from  your  offlce  when  you  lived  In  town,  and 
the  music  went  roiind  and  round  and  you 
found  yourself  with  less  spare  time  and 
more  blood  pressure  than  you  ever  had  be- 
fore. 

But  It  was  all  In  progress  and  it  meant 
that  we  didn't  have  any  more  need  for  that 
objectionable  character,  the  angry.  Old 
Testament  Jehovah.    No  sir. 

They  were  humanists,  too.  They  had  a 
wonderful  faith  in  man.  Man  was  the  meas- 
ure of  all  things.  It  was  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  to  be  on  his  knees.  He  was 
the  apex  of  evolution,  the  beneficiary  of 
unending  progress,  the  master  of  a  tidy, 
closed  and  carefully  mapped  universe.  To 
whom  should  he  kneel?  So  they  ripped  the 
kneeling  benches  out  of  the  churches  and 
made  them  halls  for  organ  recitals  and 
political  speeches. 

And  of  course  the  highest  faith  of  all  was 
the  faith  in  science.  Science  was  the  key 
to  all  locks  and  the  answer  to  all  riddles. 
Science  was  the  real  snake  oil.  Hadn't 
science  debunked  the  Bible?  Hadn't  science 
proved  that  the  universe  runs  Itself?  Hadnt 
science  brought  the  world  closer  together 
so  that  the  nations  were  scratching  and 
clawing  at  each  other  like  cats  In  a  crowded 
cage?  Hadn't  the  killing  power  of  military 
ordnance,  heavy  and  light,  been  multiplied 
many  times  over?  Get  the  human  spirit 
away  from  those  medieval  churchmen  and 
set  It  In  the  lap  of  science.  Science  will 
condition  it  with  all  the  proper  reflexes  and 
the  goose  wUl  hang  high. 

I  repeat,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  any  profes- 
sional student  of  history.  You  didn't  have 
to  read  any  highbrow  literature  to  know  at 
the  time  all  about  what  I  have  Just  been 
relating.  It  was  all  in  the  Sunday  sup- 
plements. 

The  Lord  Is  a  wonderful  economist. 
Though  He  never  sends  a  boy  on  a  man's 
errand,  he  never  sends  a  man  on  a  boy's 
errand  either.  These  silly  beliefs  that  peo- 
ple held  so  widely  40  and  30  and  even  20 
years  ago  but  do  not  hold  very  widely  now — 
these  beliefs  were  not  blasted  away  by 
earthquakes  or  stars  falling  from  the  skies. 
Once  in  a  great  while  the  Lord  brings  man 
to  his  senses  by  some  sensational  means, 
such  as  by  knocking  him  off  the  back  of  a 
horse  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  But,  gen- 
erally no.  He  Just  lets  errors  work  them- 
selves out. 

And  you  know  what  happened  to  ths 
errors  I've  been  talking  about.  They  were 
Just  picked  up  by  some  smart  people  and 
followed  out  In  a  perfectly  straight  line  to 
their  logical  conclusion.  In  one  case  a  fu- 
neral pyre  in  Berlin  and  in  another  a  hang- 
ing by  the  heels  on  a  street  corner  In  Milan. 

Those  smart  fellows  started  off  with  pretty 
good  mental  powers  and  a  training  in  the 
world's  best  thinking  traditions.  There  is  a 
Latin  tag  which  says  that  the  corruption 
of  the  best  Is  the  worst.  Certainly  no  one  can 
work  up  such  terrible  mistakes  as  a  Catholic 
gone  bad — Just  as  no  one  could  properly  run 
hell  except  the  angel  who  had  been  closest  to 
God. 

Well,  what  did  these  smart  fellows  do? 
They  dumped  their  religion  and  they  took 
up  faith  In  evolution.  As  we  had  risen  from 
tadpoles  to  men,  so  we  should  rise  from  men 
to  supermea.  And  we  weren't  going  to  wait 
any  million  years  for  it,  either.  The  Nazi 
and  Fascist  supermen  were  right  there,  ready 
and  waiting  to  take  over.  The  common 
herd?  Well,  they  had  not  quite  evolved  yet. 
In  the  new  book  of  history  they  would  be  pift 
down  as  prehistoric.  Yes,  evolution  was  a 
wonderful  thing,  especially  when  you  could 
make  such  political  use  of  It. 

They  had  a  wonderful  faith  In  progress, 
too.  They  made  the  trains  run  ou  time. 
They  also  made  people  run  on  tlma.    They 
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did  that  to  an  extent  never  before  seen  In 
the  world's  hlatory.  Some  people  had  to 
run  faster  than  others.  The  lesser  breeds 
had  to  run  real  fast — fast  and  far.  Some  ran 
themselves  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  some 
ran  themselves  to  death.  There  was  progress 
for  you. 

The  dictators  did  some  wonderful  new 
thlnss  with  the  Idea  of  humanism.  Those 
old  philosophers  who  said  that  man  Is  the 
measure  of  all  things  never  answered  the 
question  "which  man?"  They  never  stopped 
to  think  that  If  there  was  no  Ood  to 
check  the  measurements  the  yardsticks  In 
the  hands  of  the  strongest  man  eould  be 
made  the  rule  of  all  the  rest. 

But  Hitler  and  Mussolini  had  no  trouble 
figuring  that  out.  Man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things  and  the  man  with  the  most  power 
Is  the  meanu-e  of  all  other  men.  It  was 
a  slick  philosophy  and  the  so-called  liberals 
had  no  stomach  to  fight  It  with  weapons  of 
the  mind.  They  had  long  ago  planted  the 
seeds  of  those  same  Ideas. 

And  science.  The  dictator-  did  things 
with  science  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  dreamed  of  before.  They  pushed  out 
new  frontiers  In  psychology  by  studying  the 
question  of  how  much  abuse  the  human 
spirit  can  stand.  They  found  out  some 
pretty  surprising  things,  as  we  all  know. 
In  medical  experiments  they  were  very  log- 
ical. What  better  way  was  there  to  find  out 
how  germs  and  germicides  and  physics  and 
pharmacals  will  work  on  the  human  body 
than  to  try  them  out  on  the  human  body? 
What  better  way  to  learn  how  the  living  body 
works  than  to  cut  it  up?  Of  course.  It 
killed  a  lot  of  people,  but  what  of  that  so 
long  as  science  marched  on?  They  worked 
some  clever  new  wrinkles  Into  m'.iltary  sci- 
ence. That  killed  a  lot  of  people,  too.  And 
it  came  awfully  close  to  winning  a  world. 

All  natxiral.  All  frightful.  All  inhumah 
and  debasing.  It  came  terribly  close  to  win- 
ning a  world  and  only  still  more  frightful 
things  kept  it  from  succeeding.  To  beat  dic- 
tators we  made  an  alliance  with  the  devil, 
and  we  loosed  a  force  that  gave  us  at  once 
the  shock  of  realizing  that  it  could  destroy 
US  all.  We  get  an  appalling  glimpse  of  chaos 
and  ab3rss.  We  heard  about  chain  reactions 
and  could  see  the  world  destroyed  by  fire. 
But  It  would  not  be  fire  from  heaven.  It 
would  be  fire  from  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  It 
would  be  the  final  example  of  human  beliefs 
working  out  In  action.  The  Idea  began  to 
percolate  that  the  Lord  had  created  a  world 
for  us  and  us  for  our  world,  and  that  He 
proposed  to  let  us  keep  it  until  we  blew  it  up 
ourselves. 

In  other  words,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  all  humanity  wm  Just 
scared  to  death.  Now,  who  did  the  scaring? 
It  wasn't  the  Pope.  He  couldn't  have  done 
It  with  an  argument,  and  he  couldnt  have 
done  It  with  an  appeal.  Both  had  been  tried 
and  tried  and  gone  unheeded.  It  wasn't  a 
saint  or  a  prophet.  There  Is  no  saint  who 
has  been  canonized  by  Harvard  or  Holly- 
wood. Without  that  seal  of  approval  you 
might  as  well  have  kept  your  mouth  shut 
in  the  nineteen  thirties  and  forties.  And 
who  wants  to  hear  "Woe!  Woe!"  from  the 
Jeremiah  or  Isaias  at  a  time  when  every 
hack  astrologer  is  bootlegging  spiritual 
Bleeping  pills  every  day?  So  away  with  the 
saints  and  the  prophets.  It  wasn't  even  the 
Archangel  Michael  who  did  the  scaring, 
either,  because  be  is  a  well-mannered  gen- 
tleman and  knows  that  if  he  opened  his 
mouth  on  the  subject  of  misbehavior,  Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell  would  soon  put  him  in  his 
place. 

No;  as  I  see  it,  it  was  no  less  person  than 
the  Holy  Ghost  himself.  Christ  told  us, 
St.  John  says,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  con- 
vince the  world  of  sin,  of  Justice,  and  of 
judgment.  Now,  the  Holy  Ghost  uses  no 
microphone.  His  great  gift  ts  light  and  He 
TTorks  by  giving  the  light  of  understanding 


to  himian  minds.  This,  in  my  Judgmsnt,  Is 
what  la  going  on  now. 

The  light  does  seem  to  be  filtering  In. 
Take  England,  for  example.  I  do  not  mean 
that  too  literally.  Most  Catholics  In  Amer- 
ica have  at  least  a  little  Irish  in  them,  and 
the  last  thing  any  of  them  would  want  to 
do  woxild  be  to  take  England  or  any  part 
of  it.  I  Just  stiggested  England  as  a  kind 
of  example.  For  Irishmen,  England  Is  a 
particularly  good  example  because  it  Is  so 
familiar.  The  historians  tell  us  that  before 
the  days  of  Henry  vm  the  faith  of  England 
was  strong  and  simple.  It  was  the  faith  of 
the  humble  men  who  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
posed to  the  doubts  of  naturalism  and  so- 
called  rationalism. 

The  stiff-necked  pride  of  Henry  Vin  and 
his  followers  destroyed  the  faith  of  England. 
There  are  now  reasons  to  hope  that  it  may 
be  on  the  way  back.  If  you  were  to  go  to 
England,  as  I  have  gone  in  the  last  few 
years,  you  would  see  a  new  humility,  a  touch 
of  new  reverence,  a  new  willingness  to  in- 
vestigate the  ancient  faith  and  even  to  ac- 
cept again  the  ancient  truths.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  Catholic  church  in  England  was 
despised  and  not  very  strong.  Indeed. 
Catholics  were  only  then  emerging  from  a 
long  period  in  which  they  were  political 
pariahs.  Now,  strange  to  say.  Catholic 
thinking  and  Catholic  writing  are  received 
with  respectful  Interest.  Catholic  ideas 
brilliantly  developed  by  Newman  and  Wise- 
men,  Chesterton  and  Belloc.  and  now  in  our 
time  by  Evelyn  Waugb  and  Barbara  Ward 
are  now  in  high  esteem  in  the  United 
Klngdonx. 

You  have  beard  of  Walslngham.  Before 
the  Reformation  it  was  a  great  center  of 
pilgrimage  and  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. For  the  last  400  years  it  has  been 
practically  abandoned.  Now  it  Is  well  on  its 
way  back  to  the  high  place  it  held  in  medi- 
eval times. 

That  is  what  I  hear  from  Englishmen 
whenever  one  of  them  lets  his  hair  down,  so 
to  speak,  on  a  quiet  evening  in  London  and 
tells  me  confidently  what  Is  going  on.  In 
France  the  story  is  no  different.  We  all 
know  how,  from  the  French  Revolution  un- 
til almost  the  present  day^  France  has  des- 
pised religion  and  mistreated  the  church. 
An  irreligious  state  in  a  country  nominally 
Catholic,  following  all  the  meandering*  of 
so-called  liberal  thought,  suppressed  the  re- 
ligious orders,  promoted  secular  education 
fmd  dlscotiraged  religious  education,  and 
danced  merrily  down  the  garden  path  In  tli* 
footsteps  of  Voltaire. 

The  Frenchmen  tell  me,  and  I  can  see  it 
everywhere,  that  France  has  had  enovigb. 
She  Is  horrified  to  see  the  results  of  what  she 
has  done  to  herself  and  how  she  has  made 
herself  sick,  sore,  and  disabled  by  strajrlng 
from  religiotis  and  moral  truths.  The  swing 
back  to  religion  Is  strong  In  France.  The 
grip  of  communism  is  relaxing.  The  charm 
of  irreligious  philosophy  has  gone  sour. 
The  voice  of  Catholic  truth  Is  again  strong 
In  the  land  and  It  is  likely  that  before  long 
the  religious  education  of  children  will  igaln 
be  encoiutiged  by  the  French  Republic. 

Italy  gives  added  proof  of  the  same  sad 
experience  and  the  same  trend  back  to  faith 
and  devotion.  As  for  Germany,  you  scarcely 
know  what  to  think  yet.  but  at  least  that 
part  of  it  which  has  not  been  paralysed  by 
the  Russians  shows  a  vital  Christian  spirit 
which  is  encouraging  indeed. 

Our  own  United  States,  thank  Ood,  never 
got  quite  so  badly  twisted  up,  but  even  hers 
it  is  pleasant  to  contrast  the  mental  atti- 
tudes of  80  and  even  20  years  ago  with  thoas 
of  today.  Where  are  the  skeptical  t>ooks  of 
the  1920's?  Where  are  the  agnostic  lec- 
turers? The  Robert  Ingersolls,  the  Clarence 
Darrows?  How  does  it  happen  that  books 
about  the  religious  life  capture  the  Imagina- 
tion and  win  the  affection  of  the  best  classes 
of   readers   throughout   the    Nation?     How 


It  eoms  about  that  our  grsatsst  wsAly 
national  magasins  sounds  on  its  editorial 
page  as  if  its  thoughto  had  been  edited  by 
St.  Thoinas  Aquinas?  I  say  it  cooms  about 
for  the  very  reason  I  have  been  speaking  of. 
We  bavs  been  frightened  into  doing  some 
fine  thinking  about  the  most  important 
things  of  life  and  death,  and  in  the  process 
of  getting  our  thinking  apparatus  back  In 
working  order  we  have  found  a  reawakening 
of  faith.  Cotalnly  nowhere,  no  time,  has 
the  Catholic  Church  so  prospered  without 
benefit  of  political  sanctions  or  sponsorship, 
under  no  Impetus  other  than  the  mental 
and  moral  conviction  that  ahe  carries  bsre 
and  now  in  these  United  States. 

So  the  faith  is  really  on  the  march  again 
and  jrou  can  easily  notice  one  Important 
thing  that  it  has  never  had  before.  It  Is  the 
faith  of  people  who  have  been  expoeed  to 
rationalism— of  people  whose  minds  have 
studied  the  secrets  of  the  universe  and  the 
poasibllitiea  of  more  secreu  stUl  undiscov- 
ered, and  have  come  to  reallae  that  every- 
thing in  all  that  boundless  area  of  thought 
simply  led  them  back  to  the  Ood  whom  their 
anreetors  accepted  by  revelation  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  a  good  thing  that  we  should 
all  have  had  to  go  through  this  mill.  Some 
poet  is  said  to  have  wtahed  that  he  had  the 
simple  faith  of  a  Breton  peasant  woman.  It 
was  a  good  wish,  but  I  am  not  stire  that 
I  would  prefer  to  have  It  rather  than  the 
faith  of  a  mind  which  has  wandered  astray 
and  found  Itself  again.  I  think  that  there 
are  some  eleoMpts  of  strength  in  this  faith 
that  the  Breton  peasant  woman's  faith  XMver 
had.  I  think  that  this  faith  would  be  ca- 
pable of  getting  over  som  -i  stresses  and  strains 
that  might  be  um  much  for  the  Breton  peas- 
ant. In  the  return  of  the  prodigal  mind  you 
have  some  of  the  drama  of  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.  It  was  not  without  cause  that 
the  father  was  made  out  as  being  especially - 
happy  when  the  prodigal  son  came  home. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  son  was  ever  after 
pretty  strong  against  the  temptation  to  stray 
again. 

That  is  what  I  call  the  faith  of  our  time. 
It  is  the  faith  of  the  mind  that  strayed  and 
found  itself  again.  It  U  the  faith  of  the 
prodigal  soul.  Poeslbly  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  have  been  scared  out  of  our  wits.  The 
atomic  bomb  has  been  a  sort  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  for  a  world  mentally  drunk. 

Thank  Ood  we  have  not  been  without  some 
special  helps.  We  have  a  generous  Father 
who  Is  never  slow  to  give  us  a  lift  along  the 
right  path.  Is  It  not  curious  that  some 
vtsions  which  took  place  over  S6  years  ago 
at  Fatlma  in  Portugal  ahould  have  been 
proved  by  a  spectacle  so  well  designed  to  ow- 
come  the  doubters  of  that  day?  And  is  it 
not  appropriate,  too,  that  the  fame  of  thoas 
visions  should  be  spread  throughout  the 
world  Just  at  the  preeent  time,  when  they 
are  so  effective  in  helping  the  world's  new 
willingness  to  believe?  No  one  could  have 
been  in  Rome  the  summer  of  1950.  as  I  was, 
without  feeling  something  entirely  new  in 
the  air.  In  those  tremendotis,  never-ending 
crowds  of  devout  and  eager  Catholics,  and  of 
non -Catholics,  curious,  inquiring,  and  well- 
dispoeed.  you  could  see.  in  varloios  stages  at 
development,  a  calm  and  hi^py  assurance 
that  our  faith  rides  strongly  above  all  dis- 
turbances in  the  world  of  men  or  in  the  uni- 
verse of  matter.  Even  Communist  chaos  and 
hydrogen  bombs  do  not  disturb  the  serenity 
of  the  soul  whose  gaoe  Is  fixed  on  tbe 
Almighty  and  eternal. 

The  faith  of  our  time  Is  proaff  as  I  firmly 
believe,  against  the  temptation  to  doubt 
which  the  discoveries  of  natviral  science  once 
had  the  power  to  create,  and  which  they 
might  still  create  had  we  not  already  been 
down  into  the  valley  of  doubt  and  back.  It 
la  proof  against  the  temptation  to  fear  which 
the  stupidity  of  some  men  and  the  malice 
of  others  might  have  been  able  to  create  had 
we  not  already  been  to  the  wars  twice  within 
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so  years,  and  come  home  with  a 
sense  of  God's  providence  than  w< 
the  bugles  first  started  to  blow. 

But  we  are  not  alone,  and  wi 
want,  and  we  need  not  fear,  wi 
fear  anything  except  His  Justice, 
within  the  atoms  and  around  the 

That  is  the  faith  of  our  time. 


far  deeper 
i  had  when 

»  ahall  not 
B  need  not 
For  He  Is 
galaxies. 


Jobt  Cominittec  oa  tiic  EcoBomic  Report 
SapfMrtt  Need  for  tbe  Ecoaony  Act  of 
1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or   KKW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVS3 

I   Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  5, 1952. 1  introduced  H.  R.  6441. 
the  Economy  Act  of  1952. 

Just  recently  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report  made  its  recom- 
mendations on  national  defense  and  the 
economic  outlook  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
In  Senate  Report  No.  1295.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  note  that  on  page  7  of  this  re- 
port they  dLscussed  the  need  for  the  re- 
forms propof<ed  in  my  bill  and  stated  that 
these  propasals  warranted  prompt  and 
careful  study  by  the  respective  commit- 
tees to  which  they  have  been  referred. 
While  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  did  not  agree  with  the  major- 
ity on  all  of  the  rejxjrt.  they  joined  in 
recommending  very  serious  and  early 
consideration  be  given  to  these  Improve- 
ments in  the  congressional  control  of  ex- 
penditures. 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  pertinent 
paragraphs  of  their  report  supporting 
the  provisions  of  my  bill,  as  follows: 

If  oongresKlonal  contztd  of  expenditures 
Is  to  IM  madfi  effective,  it  would  seem  to  be 
neoesaary  for  the  Congress  either  to  enact 
new  leglslatlcn  of  the  kind  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations or  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  to  loalce  better  utilization  of  the 
services  of  the  Independent  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting OfBce.  Members  of  Congress  well 
know,  however,  that  the  reports  of  the  Oen- 
eral Accounting  Office  are  honored  more  in 
neglect  than  in  study,  and  that  the  expan- 
sion of  congressional  staffs  could  easily  lead 
merely  to  the  establishment  of  a  legislative 
bureaucracy  to  watch  executive  bureaus. 

In  the  adoption  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  for  a  "performance  budg- 
et" the  Government  has  made  important 
forward  strides  in  placing  budgetary  pro- 
cedures on  u  more  Imslnesslike  basis.  But 
further  improvements  are  needed  both  In  the 
structure  of  the  budget  message  Itself  and 
in  congressional  handling  of  the  budget. 

First  of  all,  the  budget  message  does  not, 
as  yet.  clearly  and  explicitly  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  caah  budget  and  the 
administrative  budget,  a  distinction  which 
this  committee  has  been  consistently  devel- 
oping for  quite  some  time.  The  pioneering 
work  which  has  been  done  by  our  commit- 
tee and  which  Is  supported  by  such  business 
organizations  as  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  can  be  used  as  a  model 
for  the  development  of  an  improved  budget 
presentation.  In  every  annual  budget  mes- 
sage, the  distinction  between  the  cash  budget 
and  the  administrative  budget  should  be 
In  simple,  understandable  terms. 


SlmUarly,  the  budget  meesage  shotild  give 
more  explicit  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  the  money  which  goes  for  operat- 
ing expenditures  and  the  money  which  goes 
for  recoverable  loans  and  physical  assets. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  proposals 
of  the  Hoover  Commission.  Favorable  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  on  it  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

It  would  also  be  helpful  If  the  budget  mes- 
sage included  special  sections  aimed  at  tell- 
ing where  we  are  headed  on  expenditures 
over  subsequent  fiscal  years,  that  Is,  spell 
out  the  financial  conunltments  implied  for 
future  years  under  existing  and  proposed  leg- 
islation. Although  the  Government  Is  today 
making  commitments  which  call  for  expendi- 
tures many  years  In  advance,  no  one  can 
obtain  from  the  budget  message  informa- 
tion concerning  these  futiire  expenditure 
implications. 

AH  these  specific  questions — as  well  as 
more  controversial  proposals  for  a  carefully 
planned  congressional  schedule  on  appropri- 
ation measures,  for  "yea"  and  "nay"  votes, 
for  more  record  votes  on  appropriation  items, 
and  for  the  Presidential  item  veto — are  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  Economy  Act  of  1952. 
Such  proposals  seem  to  us  to  warrant  prompt 
and  careful  study  by  the  committees  to 
which  they  have  been  referred. 


Savinff  io  Today's  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  irrw  touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  the  leave  granted  me,  I  desire 
to  Include  in  the  Rkcord  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Elliott  V.  Bell,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Business  Week  magazine. 

This  address  was  made  by  Mr.  Bell  be- 
fore the  fiftieth  anniversary  savings  and 
mortgage  conference  sponsored  by  the 
savings  and  mortgage  division  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  on  Tues- 
day, March  4.  1952,  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Bell's  speech  is  as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
of  the  past  year  has  been  the  emergence  of 
savings  as  a  djmamic  factor  in  our  national 
economy. 

Most  discussions  of  the  business  outlook 
early  last  year  emphasized  the  great  arma- 
ment program.  Government  spending  on  a 
huge  scale,  shortages  of  materials  needed  for 
defense,  and  full  employment  were  all  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  a  further  rise  in 
prices.  That  was  the  well-nigh  universal 
opinion. 

Well,  we  had  military  spending  rising  to  a 
rate  of  •36,000,000,000  a  year,  and  we  had 
record-breaking  business  spending  for  new 
plant  and  equipment.  Steel,  aluminum, 
copper,  and  other  basic  raw  materials  were 
desperately  tight — but  what  happened  to 
prices?  The  general  level  of  wholesale  com- 
modity prices  actually  declined.  Consum- 
er prices — what  we  used  to  call  the  cost  of 
living — have  shown  only  a  negligible  rise  In 
the  past  year. 

Since  early  last  spring,  in  the  face  of  enor- 
mous inflationary  pressures,  we  have  been 
witnessing  an  economic  phenomenon — a  re- 
cession within  a  boom.  While  armament 
plants  have  been  humming  and  national  in. 
come  has  been  soaring,  many  lines  of  busi- 
ness have  been  In  the  doldrums.  The  gener- 
ally  feared   upsurge  of   prices,   wages,   and 


costs  has  either  not  appeared  (»  been  moder- 
ate in  scope. 

And  why  has  this  happened?  It  has  not, 
dear  friends,  been  because  of  OPS.  Nor  has 
It  been  because  of  anything  else  the  Govern- 
ment has  done.  Primarily,  it  has  been  be- 
catise  the  American  people  decided  last  year 
not  to  spend  their  extra  Income,  but  to 
save  it. 

At  today's  high  level  of  personal  Incomes, 
changes  In  the  decisions  of  people  to  spend 
or  save  have  a  very  sharp  impact  on  business. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1961,  the  American 
people  were  saving  about  4  percent  of  the 
Income  they  had  left  after  taxes.  This  meant 
they  were  saving  at  the  rate  of  IS.SOO.OOO.OOO 
a  year.  By  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  they 
had  raised  the  level  of  saving  to  10  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time,  incomes  were 
rising,  so  they  were  actually  laying  aside 
savings  at  the  tremendous  annual  rate  of 
$33,000,000,000. 

Just  think  what  that  meant  In  Its  impact 
on  business.  It  meant  that  consumers  were 
holding  back  their  spending  at  a  •14,600.000,- 
000  clip.  That  shift  from  spending  to  sav- 
ing was  equal  to  7  percent  of  aU  consumer 
outlays. 

Small  wonder  the  textile  business  and 
the  television  business  had  some  rough  going. 
This  reemergence  of  savings  as  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  economy  is  all  the  more  note- 
worthy when  set  agalnat  the  background  of 
recent  years. 

The  present  era  has  been  rightly  called  the 
age  of  inflation.  There  is  no  currency  any- 
where in  the  world  that  has  not  depreciated 
at  least  40  percent  In  purchasing  power  dur- 
ing the  past  dozen  years.  In  most  cases,  the 
loss  of  value  has  been  much  greater;  and  in 
some,  it  runs  to  nearly  100  pwcent. 

During  all  this  time,  the  thrifty  man  or 
woman  who  has  put  money  into  a  savings 
bank  or  a  Oovemment  bond  has  had  a  nega- 
tive return;  that  is,  the  interest  earned  on 
the  money  has  been  less  than  the  loss  la 
value  of  the  prlnclpaL 

Actually,  every  saver  or  investor  who  has 
made  less  than  5^  percent  compound  Inter- 
est on  his  money  these  past  12  years  has 
suffered  a  negative  return. 

This  Is  hardly  the  sort  of  experience  to 
pr(»note  thrift.  What,  then,  persuaded  the 
American  people  to  save  so  much  money  last 
year?  The  answer  is  fairly  complex.  In 
the  first  place,  not  all  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars saved  by  individuals  last  year  went  into 
savings  institutions  or  Investments.  A  large 
part  went  to  pay  off  debt.  Here  is  one  form 
of  savings  that  has  always  proved  reward- 
ing in  good  times  and  bad. 

The  farmer  who  uses  part  of  bis  income  in 
times  of  high  prices  to  reduce  the  mortgage 
on  the  farm  Is  making  no  mistake,  no  mat- 
ter what  happens  to  the  dollar. 

Similarly,  the  home  owner  has  found  that 
thrift  pajrs  off  even  In  an  age  of  inflation. 
The  man  and  wife  who  bought  a  home  before 
the  war  and  financed  It  with  a  modem  di- 
rect reduction  type  of  mortgage  should  now 
be  sitting  pretty.  They  own  their  home  out- 
right— or  soon  will — and  the  chances  are  It 
has  a  market  value  today  anywhere  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  times  what  they  paid 
for  It. 

As  for  those  savers  who  put  their  money 
Into  savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations in  such  large  amounts  last  year. 
It  must  be  presumed  that  most  of  them  do 
not  expect  the  dollar  to  keep  on  losing  value 
at  a  rate  of  over  6  percent  per  annum. 
Whether  or  not  that  is  an  optimistic  hope 
for  the  future,  last  year's  experience  shows 
that  Infiation  can  be  halted  by  savings. 

The  sharp  increase  in  savings  in  1951  bad 
a  multiplied  effect  in  damping  down  the  fires 
of  inflation.  Faced  with  a  slowdown  of  con- 
siuner  buying,  retailers  began  a  liquidation 
of  inventories  amounting  between  May  and 
December  of  last  year  to  •2,300,000,000,  or  II 
percent.    This   action,   in   turn,   brought   a 
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slowdown  In  consumer  goods  manufacture 
Ing,  thereby  lessening  the  pressure  on  tit* 
economy  for  both  labor  and  materials. 

The  higher  savings  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Is  the  main  reason  why  the  expected 
shortages  in  many  lines  of  consumer  goods 
failed  to  show  up.  The  leveling  out  in  the 
rise  of  the  cost  of  living  had  a  moderating 
effect  on  labor's  demands  for  higher  pay, 
and  here  again  the  inflationary  pressure  was 
relieved. 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  this  country 
were  able  to  set  aside  so  much  of  their  In- 
oome  instead  of  spending  it  is  a  matter  of 
•ome  long-range  significance.  It  means  that 
the  level  of  personal  incomes  is  now  such 
thtit  a  large  i>art  of  the  poptdation  can  cut 
back  on  spending,  at  will,  without  siiffering 
hardship.  The  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  today  so  high  that  at  least  40  percent 
<tf  It  Is  postponable;  that  is,  made  up  of 
things  that  we  can  go  without  for  a  shorter 
cr  longer  period. 

Actually,  there  was  no  threat  sacrifice  of 
living  standards  in  last  year's  big  saving 
spree.  Consumer  income  rose  so  fast  that 
It  was  possible  to  increase  savings  without 
reducing  consumption  expenditures.  What 
people  did  was  not  to  cut  down  on  past  levels 
of  spending  but  to  save  the  increase  in  their 
spendable  Incomes. 

This  flexibility  In  the  spending  and  saving 
activities  ot  large  numbers  of  people  is  some- 
thing new  in  the  world.  There  has  never 
before  been  a  nation  where  the  bulk  of  the 
people  have  been  so  far  above  a  subsistence 
level  that  they  can,  voluntarily,  make  shifts 
of  5  or  0  percent  in  the  disposition  ot  their 
incomes,  without  hardship. 

This  new  situation  mean,  that  savings  to- 
day have  a  far  greater  power  than  ever  be- 
fore to  act  rs  either  a  staMlizing  or  an  un- 
settling Influence.  When  savings  amounted 
to  no  more  than  8  or  4  percent  of  incomes, 
changes  In  saving  habits  did  not  greatly  af- 
fect the  economy.  But  with  savings  equal 
to  10  percent  of  income,  the  situation  is 
quite  different.  A  sudden  drop  now  to,  say, 
5  percent  could  give  a  terrific  stimulus  to 
btulneas.  Just  as  the  Jump  in  savings  this 
past  year  exerted  a  big  drag  on  bxisiness. 

The  growing  importance  of  savings  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increasingly  keen 
eompetltlon  for  savings  accounts  among  sav- 
ings banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  commercial  banks.  This  has  helped 
stimulate  a  general  advance  in  interest  rates 
euiminattng  in  the  action  of  the  Banking 
Board  of  the  State  of  New  York  a  month  ago 
in  raising  the  Interest  celling  on  savings  and 
thrift  deposits  from  2  percent  to  214  percent. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  in  the  20-year 
history  of  the  banking  board  that  rates  had 
been  lifted.  Up  to  this  time  interest-rate 
regiilation  by  both  the  Federal  authorities 
and  the  New  York  board  had  gone  in  only  one 
direction — down.  But  there  had  been  no 
change  in  15  years. 

Since  the  action  of  the  board  has  evoked 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  pro  and  con,  and 
since  the  adjustments  of  rates  already  made 
and  pending  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
banking  system,  you  may  be  interested  in  the 
Views  of  one  member  of  the  banking  board 
on  the  matter. 

For  a  good  many  years  after  the  banking 
crisis  of  the  early  thirties,  savings  depositors 
and  shareholders  paid  little  attention  to  the 
rate  of  dividend  paid  them.  Safety  and  con- 
venience were  the  two  most  important  con- 
siderations. Up  until  about  the  end  of  World 
War  n  the  most  important  single  factor  in 
attracting  biisiness  to  a  savings  institution 
was  its  location.  Qlven  a  good  location,  the 
rate  ot  dividend  paid  seemed  to  matter  very 
little. 

Simllsriy.  commercial  banks  were  able  to 
attract  and  hold  a  large  volimie  of  so-called 
thrift  accounts  even  though  they  paid,  as  a 
rule,  substantially  less  than  nearby  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associatiotu. 


Gradually  that  sltiiation  changed.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  full  employment,  high  wages, 
and  a  shortage  of  things  to  buy  resulted  in 
an  abnormally  high  rate  of  savingB,  as  high 
as  one-fourth  of  income.  The  accumulation 
ot  large  savings  made  people  Interested  In 
what  these  savings  could  earn  for  them. 
The  war-bond  drives,  with  their  emphasis 
on  rate,  heightened  this  desire  for  a  better 
return.  Savings  institutions,  particularly 
the  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations, 
began  to  give  greater  and  greater  stress  to 
rates  of  interest  In  their  advertising.  Sav- 
ings-bank dividend  rates,  which  had  mostly 
been  IVi  percent,  began  an  upward  move- 
ment In  1M7:  and  within  the  next  8  or  4 
years  nearly  all  savings  banks  raised  their 
rates  to  the  maxlmxim  permitted  by  Bank- 
ing Board  regulations. 

That  was  the  situation  last  year  when  sev- 
eral developments  brought  the  interest-rate 
question  once  more  to  the  fore.  First  there 
was  the  cumulative  effect  on  savings-bank 
earnings  of  the  shifting  out  of  Oovemment 
securities  and  into  higher  yielding  mort- 
gages, a  {Mxjcees  that  had  been  going  on  fnr 
several  years.  At  the  end  of  1947.  mortgage 
loans  made  up  only  28  percent  of  the  earn- 
ing assets  of  savings  banks  in  New  York 
State.  By  the  end  of  1951.  that  proportion 
had  increased  to  47  percent.  The  low  point 
In  holdings  of  mortgage  Investments  was 
also  the  low  point  In  earnings  of  the  savings 
banks.  With  the  rise  In  the  mortgage  port- 
folio, average  earnings  have  been  creeping 
steadily  up,  making  possible  additions  to 
siirplus  and  opening  up  the  prospect  of 
higher  dividends. 

Next  came  the  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  In  unpegging  the  Government 
bond  market  a  year  ago.  The  resultant  re- 
adjustments set  In  motion  a  rising  trend 
of  bond  and  nM>rtgage  yields.  Money  be- 
came scarcer,  and  the  competition  for  de- 
posits became  keener. 

There  then  developed  a  movement  among 
the  commercial  banks  to  raise  rates  on  spe- 
cial interest  accounts  to  the  2-percent  level. 
For  many  years  it  had  been  the  accepted 
practice  for  savings-bank  rates  to  be  higher 
than  commercial  bank  thrift  account  rates. 
Just  as  savings  and  loan  rates  were  higher 
than  savings  bank  dividends. 

In  recent  years,  however,  ttiere  have  been 
signs  of  growing  discontent  among  the  com- 
mercial bankers  over  this  relationship.  Com- 
mercial banks  in  this  state  have  experienced 
a  considerably  slower  rate  of  growth  in  re- 
cent years  than  have  savings  Institutions, 
and  earnings  have  been  imsatlsfactory  for 
a  long  time. 

Among  the  larger  commercial  banks  in 
the  big  cities  there  has  been  an  awakening 
of  Interest  In  the  little  fellow,  accompanied 
by  drives  for  small  acounts,  opening  or  ac- 
quisition by  merger  of  numerous  neighbor- 
hood branches,  and  Increased  emphasis  on 
what  Is  sometinaes  called  department  store 
hanking.  This,  of  course,  brings  the  com- 
mercial bank  into  keener  competition  for  the 
type  of  money  savings  banks  are  also  seeking. 

Early  last  year  a  widespread  movement 
toward  higher  rates  began  among  the  banks 
in  Nassau  County.  There  la  only  one  small 
savings  bank  In  Nassau  Coiinty,  and  it  has 
no  branches.  In  recent  years,  the  savings 
banks  have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
they  think  something  should  be  done  to 
make  It  possible  to  bring  savings  bank  facili- 
ties to  the  populous  and  growing  comsnunl- 
ties  of  Nassau.  The  commercial  banks  con- 
tend that  they  can  provide  everything  the 
savings  bank  could  provide,  and  the  raising 
of  Interest  rates  was  regarded  as  a  move  :to 
prove  their  point. 

Meanwhile,  a  good  many  conunerclal  banks 
In  other  parts  of  the  State  have  been  losing 
thrift  deposits  as  a  result  of  a  shift  to  the 
savings  Institutions  to  get  a  higher  retiirn. 
Last  fall,  one  of  the  larger  Buffalo  banks 
launched  a  new  wave  of  rate  increases  by 


which  a  number  of  oommerdal  banks  aet  ottt 
to  eliminate  the  differential  between 
selves  and  the  savings  banks.     The 
quence.   of   course,   was   pressiue    from 
savings  banks  for  the  Banking  Board  to  : 
Its  rate  celling. 

A  final  and  dedatve  event  was  the  action  of 
Congress  last  year  In  making  undistributed 
earnings  of  savings  institutions  subject,  for 
the  first  time,  to  Federal  income  tax  at  the 
rate  of  52  percent. 

Tbla,  In  my  estimation,  was  a  piece  at 
ital  stupidity  on  the  part  of  Can- 
worthy  of  the  present  tax-happy  Fed- 
eral  administration. 

Savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  as-' 
Boclatlons  are  nonprofit,  mutual  institutions, 
with  a  long  and  usefiil  history  in  our  country 
of  encouraging  little  people  to  save,  to  be- 
come independent,  to  get  ahead  in  life. 

The  earnings  not  paid  oat  In  dividends 
are  used  to  increase  surplus  and  itstiiai  so 
as  to  protect  itut  savlncs  In  these  Instltu- 
tlODB.  It  eeems  to  me  altogether  inappro- 
priate, even  In  these  times,  to  tax  the  earn- 
ings of  these  institutions  at  the  savage  rate 
ot  63  oeroent. 

The  experience  of  the  banking  crisis  of  the 
thirties  showed  that  13  percent  in  surplus 
accounts  is  none  too  much  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  hard  times.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  providing  for  hard  tlmea  la  an 
obsolete  precaution. 

Iforeover.  the  tax  win  work  In  a  wholly 
unsound  and  unfair  way.  Thoee  estabUahed 
institutions  that  by  good  management  and 
hard  work  have  aoctunulated  surplus,  \in- 
dlvlded  profits,  and  nesnee  ot  13  percent  will 
have  to  pay  a  S3-pereent  tax  on  all  futiu^ 
earnings  after  diridends.  Other  institutions, 
younger,  or  perhaps  leas  well  managed,  that 
have  smaller  siirpluses  will  be  tempted  by 
the  law  to  pay  out  maximum  dividends  and 
avoid  forever  the  accumulation  of  sufficient 
surplus  to  make  them  subject  to  tax.  Thua 
the  law  puts  a  penalty  on  the  stronger  and 
better -managed  banks  and  a  premium  upon 
less  soxind  practices. 

Among  the  eager  advocates  of  the  tax  were 
some  commercial  bankers  who  believed  that 
their  competitive  position  would  be  improved 
If  saving  Institutions  were  subjected  to  the 
Federal  corporate  income  tax.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  this  was  a  shortsighted  view. 
Here  in  New  York  that  attitude  has  boomer- 
anged.  for  the  new  62-percent  tax  on  un- 
distributed earnings  of  sarings  institutions 
greatly  strengthened  the  case  of  the  savings 
banks  for  a  higher  celling  on  dividend  rates. 

Speaking  for  myself,  the  tax  factor 
clinched  the  argument.  The  facts  were  that 
nearly  all  of  the  savings  banks  of  the  State 
were  in  a  position  to  pay  higher  dividends. 
A  refusal  by  the  Banking  Board  to  raise 
the  celling  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
drawing  a  huge  draft  for  millions  of  dollars 
upon  the  savings  of  many  thrifty  people  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  Treastu-y.  By 
allowing  some  of  that  money  to  be  paid  out 
in  dividends,  it  will  t>e  taxed  to  the  deposi- 
tors, as  It  should  be.  at  rates  appropriate  to 
their  income,  and  not  at  52  percent. 

I  recognise,  nevertheless,  that  the  raising 
Of  the  dividend  celling  has  opened  the  way 
for  a  further  roimd  of  strenuous  competi- 
tion, based  on  Interest  rates.  Some  of  my 
good  friends,  especially  among  the  commer- 
cial bankers,  seemed  to  feel  that  this  danger 
was  so  great  that  the  Banking  Board  ought 
not  to  have  changed  Its  regtilation.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  we  must  trust  the  banking 
community  to  handle  the  Increased  freedom 
and  responsibility  involved  in  this  move. 
One  reason  why  I  favored  a  change  was  be- 
cause the  old  3  percent  figure  had  ceased, 
as  a  practical  matter,  to  be  a  ceiling  and 
had  become  the  effective  rate.  I  felt  the 
Board  should  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
fixing  rates  but  rather  should  establish  a 
celling  beneath  which  the  banks  could  adopt 
varying  rates. 


Finally.  I  felt  that  If  our  banking  com- 
munity could  not  be  trusted  with  a  half 
percent  leeway  on  interest  rates  without 
plunging  into  an  orgy  of  unsound  and  de- 
structive competition,  then,  indeed,  the  days 
of  the  fiee  banking  system  were  surely  num- 
bered. 

We  ought  all  to  have  learned  a  lesson  from 
the  experiences  of  the  twenties  when  com- 
petition among  banks  to  pay  high  rates  of 
Interest  led  bankers  to  reach  out  for  higher 
yielding,  more  risky  loans  and  Investments. 
If  there  develops  a  tendency  to  repeat  that 
experience.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bank- 
ing authorities  will  check  It  sharply. 

The  current  year  may  be  such  a  time  of 
temptation  for  thrift  institutions.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  a  year  of  high  aggregate  savings. 
Oovernment  defense  spending,  in  spite  of 
the  new  stretchout,  is  scheduled  to  rise  by 
•24.000.000.000  to  an  annual  rate  of  $00,000.- 
000.000.  Expenditure  plans  of  American  in- 
dustry for  plant  and  equipment  this  year  add 
up  to  a  record-breaking  $31,000,000,000. 
Theee  factors  alone  Insure  a  high  and  ris- 
ing level  of  Income.  Production,  employ- 
ment, and  national  Income  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  set  new  reccntls  in  1952.  But  will  it 
be  a  year  that  brings  a  renewal  of  the  great 
price  rise  that  was  set  off  by  Korea?  Will 
the  danger  of  inflation  rettim  to  threaten  our 
economy  and  our  national  safety? 

The  answer  to  those  questions  will  not  be 
given  by  the  price  controllers,  tax  collectors, 
and  regulators  of  the  Washington  bureauc- 
racy. It  will  depend  on  whether  o\ir  peo- 
ple continue  or  relax  the  remarkable  savings 
achievement  of  the  past  12  months. 

That  means,  of  course,  that  savings  insti- 
tutions by  their  effectiveness  in  promoting 
thrift  will  have  a  decisive  influence  on  our 
economy. 

The  American  habit  of  saving.  Inculcated 
by  our  thrift  institutions  from  the  earliest 
times  of  our  Republic,  offers  lu  at  this  mo- 
ment OUT  one  best  hope  of  overcoming  the 
threat  of  inflation. 

The  men  and  women  who  guide  the  sav- 
ings banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  other  savings  institutions  In  the  coun- 
try have  today,  more  than  ever  before,  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  our  national  life.  In  keeping 
with  the  great  tradition  of  the  savings  Indus- 
try, they  will,  I  know,  play  that  role  ably  and 
With  dlstlncUoa. 


Okbcr  States  Balk  at  Tbcy  Lean  of 
I  Arooaa't  Goufe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

I  HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  csuFoainA     ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
article  taken  from  the  Loa  Angeles  Times 
of  Sunday,  March  16,  written  by  Ed 
Ainsworth,  tells  the  real  story  of  why  the 
central  Arizona  project  bill  has  not 
passed: 

Othex  STATia  Baxjc  as  Thkt  LsAkN  or 

AanoNA's  Gocox 

(By  Ed  Ainsworth) 

Why  has  Arizona  been  forced  to  t>ack  up 
during  recent  months  on  the  enormously 
costly  central  Arizona  project,  an  irrigation 
system  to  be  paid  for  by  the  taxprnyers  of 
the  United  SUtes? 

The  simple  answer  Is:  The  other  47  States 
have  begun  to  wake  up  to  the  amount  the 
project  would  cost  them. 

It  is  a  staggering  totaL 


The  interest  alone  has  been  ofllcially  flg- 
ured  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Chapman 
at  more  than  two  billion  dollars — $2,075,- 
739,000  exactly — to  be  levied  upon  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

This  figures  out  as  a  frightening  amotmt 
for  each  State. 

California,  for  Instance,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  $173,701,000  to  help  subsidize 
the  project  because  it  could  not  possibly  be 
paid  for  by  the  comparatively  few  Arlzonlans 
who  would  benefit.  Oregon  would  have  to 
pay  $21,588,000,  New  York  $304,509,000.  Texas 
$90,917,000,  and  all  the  other  States  in  pro- 
portion. 

Arizona  Itself,  it  has  been  figured,  woxild 
pay  only  thirty-seven  one-hundredths  of  1 
percent — a  mere  $7,680,000  of  the  colossal 
total. 

The  disclosure  of  these  figures  has  begun 
to  have  a  noticeable  effect  throughout  the 
United  States.  Opposition  to  the  central 
Arizona  project  has  increased  In  the  East, 
Ml  idle  West,  and  South.  Citizens  and  their 
Congressmen  have  begun  to  realize  that  the 
soothing  assurances  given  by  Arizonians  in 
regard  to  costs  have  not  been  correct. 

This  mounting  understanding  of  the  cost- 
ly nature  of  the  project  has  contributed  to 
the  obvious  embarrassment  of  backers  of  the 
Arizona  measure  in  Congress.  These  sup- 
porters of  the  central  Ariaona  project  have 
not  been  able  to  answer  fsctually  the  argu- 
ments advanced  against  them,  so  they  have 
resorted  to  political  maneuvering,  "horse 
trades"  in  Congress,  and  loud  denunciation 
as  their  only  replies. 

Now  the  situation  has  grown  so  difficult 
for  them  that  there  are  many  reports  of 
compromise  offers,  possible  new  bills,  and 
other  gestures  as  substitutes  for  the  present 
propoeed  legislation. 

The  present  measure,  S.  75,  calls  for  a  cap- 
ital outlay  of  $708,780,000,  and  it  is  on  the 
iMisls  of  this  figure  that  Secretary  Chapman's 
estimate  of  $2,075,729,000  Interest  charges  to 
the  taxpayers  was  based. 

Actually,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  now 
has  revised  its  cost  estimate  upward  to  $788,- 
000,000  and  this,  in  turn,  of  coiu-se,  would 
mean  a  comparable  increase  in  the  Interest. 

The  Chapman  figvire  was  based  on  a  3V4- 
percent  Interest  rate,  an  8 -year  construction 
period,  and  a  76-year  repayment  period. 

From  an  engineering  standpoint  the  cen- 
tral Ariaona  project  calls  for  the  Bridge 
Canyon  high  dam  to  produce  hydroelectric 
power  on  the  Colorado  River  above  Hoover 
Dam  and  a  100-foot  power  lift  at  Parker  Dam 
to  lift  Lake  Havasu  water  into  a  250-mlle 
canal  system  leading  to  the  Phoenix  area. 

One-third  of  all  the  power  generated  at 
the  new  dam  would  be  reserved  to  Arizona 
to  operate  the  giant  pumps  to  lift  the  water 
the  required  1,000  feet — at  no  cost  to  Ariaona. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide — for 
the  first  time  if  Congress  were  to  approve 
such  a  financial  device — that  the  interest 
on  the  money  for  the  power  dam  would  not 
go  Into  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  repay  the  taxpayers  for  advancing 
the  construction  money.  Instead,  this  in- 
terest money  would  be  "grabbed"  by  the  In- 
terior Department  and  never  would  get  back 
to  the  taxpayers  at  all. 

The  project  would  use  1,100,000  acre-feet 
of  water  annually,  an  amount  almost  exactly 
equal  to  the  contracts  held  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  of  Southern  California  for 
supplying  44  cities  in  this  area,  including 
Los  Angeles. 

Southern  California  has  fought  the  Ari- 
zona project  not  only  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
cessive cost  to  the  United  States  taxpayers, 
but  also  because  of  this  threat  to  the  water 
supply  of  the  Los  Angelea  and  San  Diego 
area. 

Even  more  compelling  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  however.  Is  the  financial  argu- 
ment now  looming  so  large  against  Arizona. 
Every  taxpayer  can  understand  this  one. 


The  farmer  in  Iowa  can  get  his  teeth  into 
the  official  estimate  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Chapman  that  Iowa  will  have  to  pay 
$32,797,000  to  help  finance  Arizona's  scheme. 
The  businessman  in  Ohio  can  comprehend 
the  statement  that  his  State  will  have  to 
pay  out  $119,977,000  to  defray  the  cost  of  a 
project  that  Arizona  cannot  herself  pay  off 
in  the  usual  way  under  recognized  reclama- 
tion law. 

Anybody  can  understand  the  difference, 
for  that  matters.  In  the  businesslike  financ- 
ing of  Hoover  Dam,  on  one  hand,  the  plp>e- 
dream  proposition  called  the  central  Arlisona 
project. 

Hoover  Dam  was  built  under  formal  con- 
tracts, underwritten  by  responsible  agencies 
to  repay  the  cost  in  a  50-year  period  with 
power  revenues,  with  interest  at  3  percent. 
In  the  12  years  from  1938  to  1950,  Hoover 
Dam  contracts  actually  paid  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  $47,000,000  In  Interest  and 
$13,000,000  on  principal.  The  taxpayers  are 
getting  their  money  back,  with  interest. 

But,  under  tho  Arizona  project,  the  tax- 
payers would  be  stuck  for  more  than  two  b  i- 
lions  in  interest,  and  any  repayment  on 
power  would  be  gobbled  up  by  the  Interior 
Department  instead  of  goizig  Into  the  Treas- 
ury. 

All  these  objectionable  featxires  of  S.  75 
are  having  their  effect  in  stirring  new  oppo- 
sition daily. 

The  central  Arizona  project  bill.  8.  75,  was 
passed  by  the  United  States  Senate  last 
June  5  by  a  vote  of  50  to  .28.  It  then  waa 
referred  to  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

On  October  10  that  committee  voted.  17  to 
8,  to  defer  action  on  the  Senate-approved 
measvire  until  February  1,  1952,  or  some 
time  thereafter.  To  date  the  committee  has 
given  no  further  consideration  to  the  costly 
project,  but  oould  do  so  at  any  time. 

Terms  of  the  committee  resolution  that 
shelved  the  Arizona  bill  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod had  the  effect  of  requiring  Arizona 
forces  to  make  the  next  move,  either  by  get- 
ting the  controversy  over  the  Colorado  River 
water  into  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
or  by  introducing  new  leglslatloii  that  does 
not  call  for  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  Irrigation  works. 

The  failure  of  Arizona  to  follow  either 
course  in  the  6  months  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  committee  vote  prompts  Califor- 
nia meml>ers  of  the  committee  to  believe 
they  may  be  able  to  hold  the  line  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  session  of  Congress. 

However,  they  realize  that  Arizona  will 
make  every  attempt  to  cash  in  on  the  Senate 
vote.  A  recent  report  from  Washington 
stated  that  Senator  EamsT  W.  McFaklamd 
(Democrat),  of  Arizona,  who  also  is  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  is  working  on  a  revised 
bill  aimed  at  overcoming  the  objections  fired 
at  S.  75  because  of  Its  extreme  high  cost  to 
the  Nation's  taxpayers.  So  far  no  new  bill 
has  been  Introduced. 

It  is  understood  the  watered-down  bill 
would  still  reserve  one-third  of  all  the  power 
to  be  generated  at  Bridge  Canyon  power 
plant  for  pumping  water  at  no  charge  to  the 
Arizona  irrigators  and  further  that  It  would 
give  the  net  power  revenues  to  irrigation 
subsidies. 

Representative  Noaais  Pom.aoN,  Republi- 
can, of  Los  Angeles,  calls  this  a  foot-in-the- 
door  measure  that  would  leave  the  way  open 
for  later  authorization  of  the  Irrigation 
works. 

Such  is  the  legislative  situation. 
On  the  financial  front  Arizona  is  really  in 
a  bad  way  in  regard  to  its  pet  measure. 

Mounting  taxes  have  made  the  American 
citizen  extremely  touchy  in  the  pocket. 

Ariaona  Is  touching  a  very  sore  spot  when 
ahe  tries  to  pry  another  $2,000,000,000  from 
that  source — particularly  when  It  is  becauce 
she  cant  foot  the  bill  herself. 
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WJCTKSSIOff  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHT7SETTS 

J»  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVX3 

Tmeadmw.  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN  td  Massachusetts.    Mr. 

Speaker,  under  the  leave  given  me.  it  is 
s  keen  pleasiire  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  tbe  Members  of  the  House  a  great 
affair  that  was  recently  had  on  Long 
Island. 

Tbe  occasion  was  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  tr  cur  much -esteemed  colleague 
aikl  ATiMui,  Mrs.  Ebrh  Novrsb  Rogess, 
as  a  token  of  the  k>Te  and  afleetion  that 
Teterans  eTeijwbeie  have  for  her  and 
for  her  uneeaataur  efforts  on  their  b^alf . 

This  testimanial  dinner  in  Bfrs.  Rocnts' 
honor  was  given  by  the  Blinded  and  Am- 
putee Veterans  erf  Nassau  County.  It 
was  held  at  Hempstead.  Long  Island,  on 
Saturday,  February  2  last. 

At  this  point  I  include  editorial  com- 
ment and  press  reports,  that  I  feel  all  of 
IV  would  like  to  have  made  part  o<  the 
permanent  Rbcorv.  Tbey  are  as  fel- 
lows: 

F^om  the  editorial  column  of  the  Lev- 
tttown  Ttlbune  of  Thursday.  February 
7,  19S2: 

Ptary  dttwiatnaUwi  aecoaKpantod  Sam 
Ikwn^  B<WE—  when  ihe  mad*  her  first  trip 
to  Wafthingtoa,  D.  C.  la  IVh,  m  a  aew  Mem- 
ber Q<  thm  House  oi  Bcfircsentatlves.  Deter- 
■klnatkxk  that  the  cause  oi  the  Aiaertean 
■oMtav,  tarn  kn  bcxtj  aiMl  ■ptrit,  eoBtlnxiouaty 
wauM  be  tiMmptoned. 

She  bas  held  to  ttek  dttermtnatloa 
throuth  37  jeazm. 

Laa4  Sskuntey  nlgbi.  a  group  ct  Naeaau 
County  dlaatatod  vetcraaa.  rpenrbfiaaed  toy 
Levlttown's  Bob  Lackey,  paid  tribute  to  Con- 
gneawoBMn  Rosiaa  ot  MnmrhwettB  for  her 
unilrlDg  tSorU  on  behalf  of  aU  '"■^hiaa  ^^t- 
▲  memt  flttlnc  geatuta. 


Piuui  the  news  report  tn  the  Lefltluwu 
THbune  of  Thursday.  February  7.  1952: 

Vrrs  Bojwa  BKra  Not 


(By  liar)ar«e  Sonell) 

Tbey  aD  had  been  dteabled  fn  tbe  seirlee 
of  tbeli  eounliy  all  of  tbe  men  gstbered 
to  pay  honor  to  a  woman  who  almost  stn^- 
handedly  waged  a  legislattTS  battle  for  tbe 
benefits  tbey  deserved. 

DCfne  of  the  men  were  am  or  ^^g  amp^v* 
tees,  some  were  blinded.  AH  were  disabled 
veterans  living  In  Nasseti  Oownty,  and  all  o( 
were  tbere  to  thank  Oongresswonan 
Nooaas  Ronos,  Repobllean,  of  llassa- 
^wsetts.  for  what  she  had  done  for 'them. 

Tbe  taatlawilal  dinner  In  bonor  of  tbe 
la«ly  Isglrtator  was  a  secret  dream  cone 
true  aba  told  tbem.  as  tbey  presented  her 
with  a  golc*  loving  cup  Inscribed  wltb  tbanMs 
ttom  "your  boys." 

liACKXT  PI.AMIfXD   KVLNT 

Kobart  X.  Lackey,  ot  I.svlttown.  blmaeif 
a  blinded  veteran,  had  planned  the  d*""*'* 
at  tbe  request  o<  dtaabted  vetcfans  ia  the 
eounty  who  wanted  to  show  Bcpreeentatlve 
Booxaa  bow  much  tbey  i^tpceclated  her  work 
In  their  behalf. 

Lackey,  now  a  county  civil  ii»fmnm^  om<»<»i 
tokl  bow  the  Cocgresswomau.  from  liassa- 
ehuaettk  bad   fougbt   for   veterans'  caxiae« 
since  she  worked  wltb  tbe  Red  Cross  bospltal 
corps  overseas  durbig  Wtfld  War  I. 


avToaaj. : 

etlmaasd    last    October. 

forcing  paanga  of  a  bil  wbMb  snablas  tfts- 

abled  veterans  to  seciire  specially  sipilpiiad 
SfOCoiBotaflss  at  tbe  GoeenuBenfs  expanse. 

Representative  Roczss,  who  has  been  a 
Member  of  ODngraaa  ^nce  bcr  biaband's 
death  m  lias,  told  tba  aodlanea,  "It's  I  who 
ou^t  to  b«  dotnc  fcr  yoo— not  yoa  for  ma." 


ranted   vatanns* 


nuBBS  cBAnDCiur 

Ber  voice  buaky  with  emotion,  the  lady 
lawmaker  praised  Lackey  {or  his  work  In 
rtJlying  veterans'  organizations  to  tbe  cause 
of  disahl/id  servicemen. 

"Tou  have  yourself  and  Bob  Lackey  to 
thank  for  the  passage  of  the  bill."  she  said. 

"He  made  you  work,  and  he  made  me  work 
too.  He  tfsttflefi  about  yoiu  needs  before 
congresstnnsl  conunlttecs.  and  be  pulled 
me  out  of  numy  a  meeting  to  pusb  tbe  figbt 
furtbex." 

ACCIVTa  CUF 

Itoprtssntattv  Boaaaa  was  cloaa  to  tears 
as  she  aeeeptad  tba  gobl  cup  knacrlbad  "To 
Eon-H  MomsB  Bmsrsa  our  c^aaasplosi  statss 
woman  sad  kiyal  trtead;  froaa  tba  bttaded 
and  ampotea  veteraaa  ot  Masaau  eoaaty." 
8be  also  was  awardsd  an  baacrsry  meaobar- 
sbip  pin  tn  ttke  New  York  State  mtndad  Vc«- 
arana'  aasoclattan. 

Tbe  ptn  was  preacntsd  toy 
Lamsaw  Haix.  who  alao  wai 
guest  at  tba  dinner.  Later 
Roeaaa  abook  bands  with  the  dlsabiad  vet- 
erans present,  many  of  wboaa  repreasntad 
tba  LevlStowB  cbaptcra  ot  tba  Catholic  War 
Vetaraaa.  tbe  American  Ugloa.  and  tba  ¥ct- 
arana  ci  Foreign  Wars. 

nmn  the  news  report  in  Newaday  of 
Monday,  February  4, 1952: 


(By  Beryl  HaweO) 

Rkkpstkao. — Tbe  nttle  lady  lawmaker  who 
peeled  off  her  neat  kid  gloves  at  the  close  of 
Workl  War  IT  to  fight  for  legislation  wblcb 
would  benefit  the  veteran  was  thanked  Sat- 
urday Digbt  by  a  group  of  the  boys  tbe  lovca 
the  best — the  disabled  veterans. 

It  was  alnuMt  too  much  for  the  usually 
eomposed  dean  of  women  In  Congress,  RejK 
resentatlve  KbxrB  BOmsx  Boesas,  Bepobllcaa, 
of  Massachusetts.  The  testimonial  dinnar 
held  In  her  honor  by  129  blinded  and  am- 
putee NasBikU  vets,  tbe  loving  cup  which  they 
gave  her.  the  written  f^ar^^a  aigned  "^00: 
Boys. '  and  her  honorary  membership  m  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Asaodatlon.  brought  tears 
to  lArs.  RocEu'  eyes. 

It  was.  sbe  confided,  "a  secret  dream  coma 
true."  and  she  leaned  heavily  on  Representa- 
tive LsovAXo  Haix'S  right  arm.  as  she  told 
"ber  boys"  In  a  husky  whisper,  *^t's  I  who 
ought  to  be  doing  for  you — not  you  for  nvs." 

Tbe  affair,  held  tn  Kttore'B  Restaurant  and 
broadcast  over  WKBS,  was  given  not  by  any 
one  organization  but  by  scores  of  disabled 
veterans  who  contacted  coiuity  CD  em- 
pk}yee  Robert  K,  Lackey.  »'«— trT  a  bUndcd 
veteran,  several  weeks  ago.  Tbey  asked 
Lackey  to  belp  organize  or  plan  some  way 
In  which  to  show  the  Cbngreaswoman  their 
ai^reciatkm.  Lackey  called  together  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  testimonial  was  arranged. 

Tbe  vaterana'  aova  was  ^>urred  by  the 
patsagiB  ot  a  bin  on  October  20  over  President 
Ttuman's  veto,  which  enables  amputee  and 
blinded  vets  to  secure  automobUes  at  tbe 
Oovernmant's  expense,  rurrmj"  of  the  bill 
ended  a  bitter  and  lengthy  battle  by  tbe  lady 
from  Massacbuastta.  Foimexly  cars  were 
avsllidUs  only  to  Isg  smpiitees.  Tba  new  law 
TTtttte«»  It  possible  for  other  disabled  veta  to 
seciire  ctu-s. 

"You  bava  yoursalsaa  azul  Bob  Lackaf  to 
thank  for  tbe  ftamg^  of  tba  bill."  lix*. 
RoGXBS  declared,  lia  made  yen.  work  and 
made  me  work  too.** 


Lackey,  tMo 
crgaalaattors  to  tba  disal 
•ppsased  to  tcatUy  befoce 
committee  on  tbe  diaatoied  vctarana*  b^ialf , 
"and  pulled  me  out  of  maay  a  meetly  to 
paab  It  turtber." 

Her  pleasure  In  telling  of  that  figto  was 
«thame<l  when  vetanuaa  aafec4  hv  ako«t  tba 
wdfara  at  the  rtturelng 
"It^  an  ootraffe."  sha 
pvtttng  what  ba  1 
War  n  veteran 

psaTLT  vers*  rarrtr 

This  status  she  blssaad  lar^tly  on  bar 
coUeagties'  reluctance  to  boost  the  budget 
to  belp  the  veteran  m  tbls  election  yew. 
However,  sbe  added,  tbe  problem  Has  pat- 
tlaUy  wltb  the  veteran  bbaoseif. 

Tba  Korean  veteran,  she  dadaced.  "saaaM 
more  ssaalUve.  shy.  and  bitter." 

"Ha  doesn't  feel  tba  public  Is  intcrcstad 
m  toiaa."  she  said.  "He  doesn't  tael  Uke  a 
hero  latmuad  from  tba  wara.  aa  you  boys 
ware.  He's  shy  and  sanattlva.  Ba  docaut 
bsilavi  tba  puUlc  hi  Intsr sated  to  bis  poUca 
acUc 


mttj: 
in  vatsru  tant  flgMlag  for 
»y  Woctd  War  n  V 

Fortunstely.  sbe 

WerM  War  XI  wtii—  are  gattlag  In 
at  the  Korsaa  veCanm  mad  the  puMle  Is 

k»d  wKta  you 
tlntf  ua,"  sfe*  coDclndad.  "wWYe  goln^  to 
owmrlde  every  stiigle  i*i  ssMsutlal  veto  aad 
get  the  Korwm  v>stenua  M»  bmcflt- 

A  gvM  lovtag  cap,  liwiiltoHl,  'H'o  Kbrr 
Movasa  aosBaa  oar  CBampioB  stateswomaa 
and  loyal  hieud  fTooa  the  bflnded  and  am- 
putee veterans  of  Nsssau  County,"  was  pra- 
te tae  TV-year-oM  Cougi  essworeaa  by 
An  bonorary  merabervbtp  phi  from 
the  New  Tork  State  BVA  was  pfnncd  to  bar 
lapel  by  Hiixx. 

FoUowlng  her  talk  and  the  presentatloa, 
Bien  weai  Lug  dark  gTswea,  arttflctal  ttmba, 
end  some  on  eru tubes  made  tbetr  way  to 
her  taMe  to  riiake  Mrs.  Bocxas*  >i«M 
BDnd  and  near-bttnd  men  walked  straight 
and  erect  down  the  narrow  a  tsfra.  guldad 
ottty  by  sbooMer  touch  wtth  tbetr  wlrea  or 
en  eecasluual  word  slgnaL  AmpatSM  iMk- 
ing  right  arms  shook  Tlgoroosiy  with  their 
left. 

The  hotir  wss  getting  late  and  the  reterana 
and  the  lady  lawmaker  ware  tiring  from  the 
eidlimanl.  is  ka«  basB  •  ttg  day  Sag  bar 
and  sbe  bad  to  bustls  back  to  Wasblnfftoo. 

"Good  night."  sbe  said  cheerfully  and  a 
flash  bulb  from  a  nearby  camera  made  the 
rblniwtnuss  «•  her  ttay  bat  glitter  and 
dance — but  they  gava  uttle  compeUtlon  to  a 
pab-  of  vary  gMstenlng  btae  syss. 

A  letter  by  Robert  S.  Lackey,  the  chair- 
man of  t£e  Rogers  testimonial  dinner, 
to  our  colleague,  Lionard  W.  Hall: 
LtfiiiuwN,  LOHO  Isxjuni,  N.  T., 

n. 


Bouse  of  JUpraaen  taWaea 

Wosbfnftoii.  D.  C. 
Dbss  Sm:  Tbe  blinded  and  amputee  vet- 
erans of  ffasaau  Cbmtty  beve  requested  me 
to  thank  you.  In  their  behalf,  for  your  wbole- 
baarted  cmperstli  ■  In  betpSag  to  naiks  the 
testimonial  dtanar  for  ■apssBLntative  EorrB 
MocxsB  RoGMa^  of  MassachuaetU.  a  success. 
Yom  wUIingnesa  to  lend  of  your  time  and 
effard  for  a  worthy  cause  Is,  we  beHeve.  one 
of  the  reasons  you  are  held  In  such  high 
esteem  by  the  people  of  ISassau  County. 
Please  accept  oin-  best  wlataca  for  yoia 
t'nuTTl  sucosss  In  public  ofllca. 
Beipectfully  youtSk 

Boanx  X.  Lscxrx, 
Chairman.  Rogtrt  Ttstimonial  Dit 
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Balance  Badf  ct  To  Corb  Iniatkm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRESENTATIVB3 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 
Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oreensburg  (Ind.)  Daily  News  of 
March  14,  1952: 

Balancs  Btnwrr  To  Cxraa  iMTLATXOir 
Speaking  at  the  recent  fiftieth  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Irving  8.  Olds,  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  showed  that  in  the 
history  of  mankind  price  controls  have  never 
proved  effecUva  and  ultimately  were  dis- 
carded. 

Questioning  the  capacity  of  tbe  United 
Stetes  to  continue  much  further  along  the 
inflationary  trend,  Mr.  Olds  gave  arguments 
which  merit  tbe  thoughtful  consideration  of 
all  American  citizens.  Excerpts  from  his 
address  are  given,  as  follows: 

There  is  m  tbls  country  a  quaint,  but 
widely  entertained  belief,  that  price  con- 
troU  can  stop  inflation.  It  Is  argued  that  If 
the  Oovernment  will  only  hold  the  lid  on 
prices,  hen  nothing  else  will  matter.  The 
Oovernment  can  go  merrily  on  lU  way,  In- 
flating the  currency;  and  the  unions  can 
keep  on  demanding  and  getting  higher  and 
higher  wages  for  less  and  less  work,  but  as 
long  as  prices  are  frosen,  tbe  cost  of  living 
will  remain  tbe  same  and  everybody  will  be 
happy  and  rich. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  that  were  true;  but 
you  and  I  know  that  it  Isn't  true.  The 
whole  recorded  history  of  man  is  strewn 
with  the  wreckage  of  the  great  civilizations 
wblcb  have  crmnbled  undM'  price  controls; 
and  In  40  centuries  of  human  experience 
tbere  has  never  been — so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover— a  single  case  where  such  controls  have 
BtoppeO  or  even  curbed  for  long,  the  forces 
Of  inflation.  On  the  contrary,  to  every  in- 
stance I  can  find,  they  have  discouraged 
production,  created  shortages,  and  aggra- 
vated the  very  evils  tbey  were  Intended  to 
cure. 

80  the  evidence  Is  clear  and  overwhelming. 
Throughout  40  centurlea  of  human  ezpert- 
ence,  price  controls  at  their  best  have  al- 
ways been  a  miserable  failure.  At  their 
worst,  they  have  led  to  famine  and  to  blood- 
shed: to  defeat  and  to  disaster. 

Yet  today  we  are  being  told  again  that 
only  price  controls  can  stop  inflation.  Now 
In  the  name  of  an  all-wise  and  beneficent 
Providence,  gentlemen,  how  blind  can  we  be? 
To  my  way  of  thinking  there  Is  only  one 
way  to  stop  infiatlon,  and  that  is  to  attack 
It  at  Ite  source:  and  today  the  greatest  sotirce 
of  inflation  Is  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving  at  Washington,  D.  C.  As  long  as 
our  Oovernment  is  imable  or  unwlUlng  to 
Uve  within  lU  Income  •  •  •  as  long  as 
It  continues  to  pUe  up  huge  deficlto  ss  It 
has  to  17  of  the  past  21  years  •  •  •  and 
as  long  as  It  must  finance  those  deficlte  by 
Inflating  the  money  supply,  there  wlU  be  no 
end  to  innatlon  in  America.  In  short,  imtU 
the  Government  balances  its  budget,  the  rest 
of  us  will  never  be  able  to  budget  the  bal- 
ance. 

No  government  on  earth  has  ever  bad  such 
a  fabulous  income  to  spend.  Up  to  the  death 
of  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt,  In  the  spring  of 
IMfr— 7  years  ago— there  have  been  81  Prasl- 
dente  of  the  United  Stetes.  end  these  81 
PresldenU  had  financed,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
the  cost  of  seven  noajor  wars — the  American 


Revolution,  tbe  War  of  1813,  the  Mexican 
War.  tbe  Civil  War,  tbe  Spanish-American 
War,  World  War  I,  and  all  but  the  last  3 
months  of  World  War  II.  Yet,  during  the 
administrations  of  all  of  those  31  Presidente 
together — from  George  Washington  to  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Inclusive — not  as  much 
money  was  taken  from  American  tezpayers 
during  this  entire  period  of  156  years  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  collected  in  texes  In 
the  last  7  years.  And  I  make  this  statement 
on  tbe  authority  of  Senator  Harxt  Flood 
Btko,  of  Vlrgtola — a  Democrat. 

But  In  spite  of  the  lavish  fashion  In  which 
our  Government  In  recent  years  has  satisfied 
Ite  unbridled  appetite  for  more  taxes.  It  faces 
In  tbe  present  year  another  steggerlng  defi- 
cit; and  we  are  told  that  this  deficit  Is  un- 
avoidable for  two  reasons:  First,  because 
taxes  cannot  safely  be  raised  any  further, 
which  I  devoutly  hope  is  true;  and,  second, 
because  expenditures  have  already  been  "cut 
to  the  bone,"  wblcb  certelnly  Is  far  from 
true. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  Interest  you  to 
know  that  a  salmon,  swlnunlng  up  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  spawn,  passes  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  12  Federal  agencies.  And 
please  remember  this:  The  salmon  spawns 
and  ultimately  dies;  but  the  agencies — which 
also  spawn — don't.even  fade  away. 

Representetive  Clarence  Bbown,  of  Ohio — 
and  I  quote  a  Republican  this  time — baa 
counted  78  different  Government  bureavis 
which  deal  with  transportetlon,  65  which 
compUe  statistics,  37  dealing  with  foreign 
trade,  34  with  the  acquUition  of  land,  22 
with  insurance,  15  with  housing,  14  wltb 
forestry,  and  6  with  business  relations.  Be- 
yond that,  he  reports  that  there  are  93  sepa- 
rate Federal  agencies  now  lending  Govern- 
ment money 

Other  authorities  report  that  tbe  monthly 
payment  of  tbe  Federal  Government  is  nine 
times  as  big  as  It  was  20  years  ago  and  that 
one  out  of  every  nine  persons  In  our  country 
gets  a  regular  check  from  Washington. 

Clearly,  our  Government  can  live  within 
Ite  Income  without  undermining  in  any  way 
tbe  welfare  and  security  of  our  people. 

Clearly,  it  must  live  within  Its  income,  If 
It  Is  not  to  undermine  o\ir  entire  economy. 


Principles  Rather  Than  Perionalitiet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  March  4, 1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  want  to  indulge  in  some  spec- 
ulation regarding  the  presidential  and 
congressional  elections  of  1952. 

My  guess  is  that  the  voters  of  our  be- 
loved country  are  due  once  again  to  be 
"taken  to  the  cleaners";  or,  in  other 
words,  "The  goblins  will  get  you  if  you 
don't  watch  out." 

America  has  latterly  seemed  to  be  a 
Nation  of  hero  worshipers;  or.  in  other 
words,  they  have  tended  to  follow  per- 
sonalities rather  than  principles.  Some- 
times they  have  been  fortunate  In  their 
happy-go-lucky  choice  of  their  executives 
and  representatives;  but  Just  as  fre- 
quently, they  have  not. 

Grant's  administration,  for  instance, 
should  have  taught  them  that  a  great 
military  leader  is  not  necessarily  a  great 


executive,  unless  he  also  possesses  good 
political  principles,  which  combination  is 
apparently  rare. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
while  American  businessmen  have  led 
the  world  in  organization  and  inventive 
genius,  they  are  not  as  a  rule  astute  poli- 
ticians, nor  do  they  even  possess  the 
seemingly  l>asic  virtue  of  protecting  the 
goose  which  is  lasting  their  golden  eggs. 
PUT  PBorrrs  Bxroaz  pxinciplss 

They  are  hard-headed,  and  sometimes 
hard-fisted,  but  they  tend  to  short-sight- 
edness in  the  realization  that  our  na- 
tional resources  are  rapidly  dwindling, 
and  that  the  wasteful  drain  upon  these 
basic  sources  of  wealth  cannot  too  long 
support  the  creation  of  great  riches  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Astors,  Vanderbilts,  and 
Rockefellers. 

Generally  speaking,  they  also  appear 
to  be  unrealistic  about  the  utilization  of 
the  wealth  they  have  extracted  from  the 
golden-egg-laying  goose. 

They  frequently  pay  far  more  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  politicians  to  further 
the  interests  of  their  particular  business 
enterprise  than  whether  that  supposed 
servant  of  the  people  is  true  to  his  oath 
to  support  constitutional  government. 

Surely  they  tend  to  make  speeches  be- 
fore their  business  groups,  or  service 
clubs,  lauding  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  their  choice  of  politi- 
cal leaders,  if  they  have  any.  frequently 
belles  their  speeches. 

Generally  speaking,  they  despise  poll- 
tics,  and  secretly  look  down  their  noses 
at  their  elected  officials. .  In  their  true 
hearts,  they  consider  both  necessary 
evils. 

If  they  do  have  any  real  regard  for 
their  political  servants,  it  tends  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  hero  worship; 
they  tend  to  regard  the  man  for  certain 
qualities  he  may  possess,  rather  than  for 
the  principles  for  which  he  may  stand. 

They  rather  regard  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  instance,  as  a  beautiful  Utopian 
dream,  which  need  not  necessarily  inter- 
fere with  their  profits.  They  have  been 
rather  complacent  about  it  on  the  whole, 
with  some  exceptions. 

XNTTBNATIONAL    MATXaiALS    COJmXEKCE 

Through  their  disdain  and  distrust  of 
political  ethics  and  principles,  they  have 
tended  to  remain  silent  and  cooperative 
with  its  machinations,  until  it  created^ 
the  International  Materials  Conference,* 
last  year,  which  has  left  the  distribution 
of  their  precious  raw  materials  to  a  group 
composed  of  a  hostile  State  Department 
and  a  coterie  of  foreigners. 

Now.  when  it  is  almost  too  late,  they 
are  beginning  to  feel  differently  about 
this  gadfly  which  is  menacing  their  sup- 
posed trusteeship  of  our  national  supply 
of  raw  materials. 

In  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
eastern  seaboard,  and  the  Middle  West, 
factories  are  shutting  down  and  unem- 
ployment rolls  are  mounting,  because  the 
mills  are  unable  to  obtain  raw  materials 
with  which  to  continue  production.  In- 
dustrialists are  complaining  to  their 
chosen  heroes  in  Congress  about  their 
situation.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  them  even  yet  that  many  of 
these    same    supposed    demigods    have 
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been  mvich  more  of  a  menace  to  the  con- 
stitutional govenunent  of  our  beloved 

country — and  theirs;  and  that  this  fact 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  what 
they  have  ignorantly  accomplished  in  the 
wrecking  of  the  industrialists'  business. 

MOST    BTTSnrSSSlCZM    POLITICAL    COWABDS 

Industry  has  tended  to  be  yellow-bel- 
lied in  their  politics.  Apparently  they 
have  been  willing  to  put  up  with  uncon- 
stitutional encroachments  upon  their 
well-being,  until  now  their  very  existence 
Is  threatened.  They  have  tended  to  ex- 
alt men  rather  than  principles,  until  now 
not  only  their  future  is  threatened,  but 
also  that  of  their  Government.  And  the 
threat  is  becoming  more  urgent  every  day 
as  inevitable  national  bankruptcy  is 
stalking  them,  unless  they  choose  to  fol- 
low national  principles  rather  than  po- 
litical expediency. 

TOO  BIO  FOB  THXn   BBXBCHX8 

Labor  leaders  have  generally  out- 
grown their  political  breeches.  They 
have  received  enormous  grants  of  power 
from  the  American  people;  far  more 
than  they  seemingly  know  how  to  use 
well,  even  for  their  own  best  interests. 

They,  too,  are  followers  of  men  rather 
than  principle  worshipers.  They,  too, 
have  forsaken  the  principles  of  the 
founding  fathers,  to  follow  the  false  gods 
of  internationalism  which  are  surely 
leading  them  to  destruction,  not  only  of 
themselves  but  also  of  their  unions. 

Every  basic  right  enjoyed  by  labor 
unions  at  present  came  to  them  under 
Republican  administrations,  but  that 
fact  they  seemingly  have  chosen  to 
forget. 

For  if  any  world  government  be  ever 
set  up  xmder  the  United  Nations,  it  will 
be  a  Communist  world  state,  and  one 
does  not  have  to  be  overly  educated  to 
know  just  what  happens  to  labor  unions 
under  such  a  rule. 

And  labor  In  general  tends  to  regard 
men  and  leadership  rather  than  prin- 
ciples of  good  constitutional  government, 
even  more  than  have  the  industrialists. 

UMRXSTRICTCD    IlfMIGKATION 

Labor  generally  supports  the  Human 
Rights  Convention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  seemingly  have  never 
stopped  to  think  of  what  unlimited  floods 
of  unrestricted  immigration  from  the 
hordes  of  cheap  laborers  in  Etirope  and 
.Asia  will  inevitably  do  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  their  unions. 

It  is  high  time  they.  too.  returned  to  a 
worship  of  the  constitutional  principles 
of  the  founding  fathers  which  is  the  only 
set-up  which  is  able  to  secure  their  in- 
aUenable  rights. 

The  fanner,  also,  has  been  guilty  of  the 
same  policy  of  worshiping  men  and  ex- 
pediency rather  than  that  of  tried  and 
true  principles. 

Receiving  pay  not  to  raise  crops  is  not 
one  of  the  constitutional  principles  upon 
which  this  Government  was  founded. 
There  Is  not  a  single  word  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  says  anyone  in  Govern- 
ment, either  Congress  or  the  Executive, 
has  even  been  given  the  right  to  take  the 
products  of  his  labor  from  one  man  and 
give  It  to  another,  except  for  two  or 
three  very  well-defined  purposes — for 
Instance,  for  the  common  defense,  or  to 
establish  and  maintain  past  offices. 


COWSTO  UTIOW   OMX.T  PALLADITTlf   OF  VCXIDOIC 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
In  the  coming  election  is  that  you  shall 
elect  men  who  in  themselves  are  the  pos- 
sessors of  high  principles,  but  more  im- 
portant than  that,  that  they  shall  un- 
derstand and  be  willing  to  maintain  the 
precious  principles  of  our  priceless  con- 
stitutional government,  laid  down  for  \is 
In  perpetuity  by  the  founding  fathers  of 
our  beloved  country.  For  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  a  "horse  and  buggy"  docu- 
ment; it  is  the  only  palladium  of  our 
freedoms. 


Tke  Commiuiist  Threat  m  Latk  Anerica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  FKM  Ms  TLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  lilr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  from  the  February  26. 
1952,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  titled 
"Guatemala  Is  Seen  as  Red  Beachhead," 
refers  to  the  warning  sounded  by  the 
House  Majority  Leader  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK  and  House  Minority  Leader  Jo- 
sxPH  W.  MaBTIn.  Jr..  on  February  25. 
1952.  of  the  Red  peril  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  its  South  American  neighbors. 

On  the  heels  of  this  warning  from  the 
two  House  leaders  from  Massachusetts, 
there  appeared  in  the  March  4.  1952.  is- 
sue of  the  Latin-American  magazine 
Vision  an  article  on  the  activities  of  the 
Communists  in  Latin  America  based  on 
a  report  by  Vision's  special  correspond- 
ent in  Venezuela. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  New  York  Times  and  In  the 
magazine  Vision.  I  am  inserting  them  in 
thite  CoHG&BssioNAL  Rbcoro  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
add  emphasis  to  the  warning  sounded  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.    They  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Time*  of  February  28, 
1963) 

GUATSMALA     Is     SbBM     Afl     RBD     BEJkCBBEAO— 
McCOKMACK    AND    liABTUf,    HOUSZ    LXAOEBS, 

Join  in  Wabnino  of  Pxbil  to  Unttzo  States 

AND    HXMlaFBKax 

WASHmoTOiv,  February  2S.— Two  leaden  at 
the  Houee  of  Representatives  broke  into  a 
debate  on  other  subjects  today  to  warn  that 
Guatemala,  situated  on  the  strategic  «»"*n 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  South  American 
neighbors,  had  become  a  beachhead  oC 
communism. 

The  situation  there  appears  to  hinge 
largely  on  economics  and  could  lead  to  a 
Communist  military  posture  that  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Rep- 
resentatives John  W.  UcComuack.  and 
Joseph  W.  Mabtin,  Jb.,  majority  aiul  minor- 
ity leaders,  respectively,  agreed. 

These  two  Massachusetts  members  of  the 
House  through  the  years  have  been  at  log- 
gerheads on  domestic  problems.  Frequently, 
their  disagreements  have  spread  to  Inter- 
national fields.     Today,  they  were  together. 

Mr.  McCk)BMACK.  who  spoke  first,  declared : 

"For  some  years  I  have  been  warning  of 
this  growth  of  a  Soviet  beachhead  In  tlM 
Western  Hemisphere,  under  our  noses  In 
Guatemala. 


"I  have  particularly  warned  that  the  ties 
we  have  formed  with  our  Latin -American 
neighbors — ties  which  we  want  so  sincerely 
to  hold — were  In  danger. 

"Word  now  comes  from  sources  unlm- 
yeachabls  that  the  penetration  by  Soviet 
communism  In  Otiatemala  has  developed 
into  a  position  of  great  peril.  A  full-fledged 
Soviet  beachhead  is  established  on  our  flank. 
It  Is  also  on  the  flank  of  oxir  friendly  natkms 
of  South  America. 

"I  beg  our  Latin-American  frlemte.  with 
whom  we  want  to  remain  good  friends,  to 
understand  the  slgniflcanoe  to  them  of  the 
fact  tliat  we  are  fully  aware  of  this  danger  in 
Guatemala.'* 

imrrED  statzs  conccbj««  xm  tbo>ublb 
Iff.  Martin  then  joined  In  the  warning  by 


underlying  stgnlilcanoe  of  the  pro- 
tracted dUBcultles  which  beset  ttM  United 
rtult  Co..  an  old  Boston  and  Cape  Cod  Arm. 
and  other  American  entarprlses  In  Guate- 
mala rests  In  th9  fact  that  Intematkmal 
communism,  according  to  reliable  Amerlean 
newspaper  observers.  Is  successfully  estab- 
lishing a  beachhead  in  Guatemala. 

"That  the  fruit  comi>eny.  the  Amerlam- 
owned  raUway  (International  RaUways  of 
Central  America) .  and  other  major  American 
enterprises  are  persistently  under  attack  by 
the  Guatemalan  Government  and  continu- 
ously Involved  in  so-caUed  labor  disputes 
contrived  by  Communist-dominated  unions 
Is  but  a  symbol  of  the  underlying  struggle 
between  two  Ideologlee— communism  and  tbs 
free  way  ctf  life. 

"The  United  Fruit  Oo.'s  principal  plant*- 
tlons  In  Guatemala  were  destroyed  by  a 
hurricane  on  September  IS.  1961.  Because 
of  this  act  of  God  it  laid  off  a  considerable 
ntunber  of  Its  warkers  for  whom  unfortu- 
nately there  was  no  work. 

"A  labor  court  has  now  ruled  that  these 
employees,  who  have  not  done  any  work  In 
the  6  months  since  the  hurricane,  must  now 
be  paid  unearned  wages  In  full,  amountlnf 
to  tTOO.OOO.  The  Supreme  Court  has.  with- 
out a  bearing,  dismissed  an  appeal  that  the 
decision  of  the  labor  court  be  revoked  as 
Ule«al. 

"Consequently,  the  company's  propcrtlsa. 
equipment.  buUdlngs.  and  all  Installations 
are  to  be  sold  at  a  forced  auction  on  March 
6.  This  act  of  confiscation  Is  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  ruthless  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist attack  against  American  Interests  In 
Guatemala. 

"It  should  be  of  the  deepest  eonccm  to 
every  American  republic  which  believes  and 
hopes  for  the  continuance  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system  thst  this  Guatemalan 
Communist  threat  to  the  Inter-Amertcan 
system  be  eliminated.** 

(Translated  from  the  March  4.  1063.  Issue 
Of  the  La  tin- American  magadne  Vision] 

WoBLO  Nkwb 

Until  recently  the  best  parties  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  were  given  by  the  Kmbassy 
of  the  Soviet  in  Caracas.  Situated  in  the 
flowery  and  handsoins  neighborhood  of  La 
Florida,  the  Russian  Bmbaasy  has  always 
had  the  best  geologists  as  diplomats.  That 
this  coincidence  has  not  gone  ignored  by  the 
Oovemment   everyone   knows. 

But  What  the  Latin  American  at  large 
does  not  know  is  that  the  Communist  Fsrty 
of  Venezuela  is  the  most  peculiar  Communist 
Party  In  the  world.  It  U  divided  Into  three 
sections:  The  Partido  Comunista  Veneao- 
lano,  the  Partido  Comunista  de  Venezuela, 
and  the  Partido  Comunista  "No."  The  "No" 
group  consists  of  Communists,  prominent  or 
otherwise,  who  do  not  want  to  Join  either  one 
d  the  factions  untU  the  first  two  groups  get 
together. 

Naturally,  as  a  result  of  all  this  dissension, 
anti-Communist  agents  have  been  able  to 
infiltrate    each    of    the    three    groups.     The 
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It  with  wbon  I  maintain  contact  used  to 
along  inf  ormatkn  to  me  at  Soviet  ■■!- 
bMsy  parttea.  But  this  latest  place  of  In- 
fonaatlon.  which  I  thiiik  Is  of  importance 
to  aU  the  Americas,  was  given  to  me  foMed 
In  a  copy  of  Union  Sovleilca.  the  monthly 
illustrated  review,  at  tbs  Institute  Cultwal 
VenesoUno-Bovletleo  In  Caracas  between 
Mljares  and  las  Mercedes.  Here's  the  csaence 
of  the  person's  Inlorsaatlon : 

At  a  recent  high-policy  nasetlnc  in  the 
Kremlin.  It  was  dacMsd  to  step  up  active 
penetration  of  Latin  Aaaertca  In  an  effort  to 
put  In  Jeopardy  the  defensss  of  the  Wsstem 
Hemisphere.  The  reason  is  that  highest  So- 
viet lanttHs  beUeve  tbmj  can  go  no  further 
In  Burope  diort  of  revolutions,  so  their  main 
effort  and  much  of  their  money  will  go  Into 
the  Amerlean  countrlea. 

The  Kremlin  no  longer  trusts  ths  loeal 
teadershlp  In  a  nombsr  of  CBimunlst  set- 
ups In  Latln-Aniarlcan  countrlea.  Andre 
Vlahinaky  was  pictured  as  quite  angry  at  the 
failure  of  Venesoelan  Conununtsta  to  make 
much  headway  and  at  the  fact  that  Oom- 
munlsu  In  Guatemala  had  so  overplayed 
thstr  hand  as  to  Siuuse  countenneasares. 
lUs  dlsdnswrs  at  tlie  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  pene- 
trated CooununlBt  eeUs  m  ths  United  States 
Kremlin  oAdals  fear  that  the  FBI  bad 
similar  penetration  In  lAttn- 
Amerlcan  Communist  Parties. 

Tiks  focus  at  ths  new  drive  will  bs  Vene- 
Buela  because  of  lu  oil  lesuuioss  and  BraaU 
because  of  Its  airfields.  But  the  leadership 
wUl  bs  given  only  to  trusted  Camniunlst 
■0H«»  hsratoCare  operating  in  Mcsloo,  Cuba. 
Guatemala,  and  Uruguay. 

Strong  attempts  will  be  made  to  attract 
more  Imelitsssmiii  and  fewer  *nnteUectuals" 
to  the  new  movement.  This  Is  s  part  of 
the  reason  behind  two  recent  developments: 
(1)  The  mUder  tone  of  propaganda  prepara- 
tory to  the  International  Eoooomic  Confer- 
euoe  In  Moaoow  beginning  In  April,  and  (2) 
the  ovsrturss  by  Meilran  CommuBlsts  to 
form  a  coalition  with  the  rightist  presiden- 
tial caztdldate.  General  Benrtques  Guanan. 

Contraespionaje :  But  what  most  of  the 
paopte  of  aU  ths  natlona  of  LaUn  America 
do  not  know  Is  that  for  sometime  their 
rightist  and  cuusai  ibUts  parties  hsvs  bad 
members  who  ars  uader cover  Connnuntets. 
Bona  of  ths  tow-raak  OommunlstB  know 
them.  These  respectable  polttlrtafia,  doc- 
tors; Uwyera.  and  psofflonals  are  known 
only  to  the  hlgbest  members  at  the  Commu- 
nist Party  In  ths  Kremlin.  It  has  been  this 
penetration,  accomplished  oaany  years  ago, 
that  has  enabled  the  Kremlin  to  prepare 
poUtlcal  movements  in  certain  Lattn-Ameri- 
can  countries  with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 
The  danger  that  this  entails  la  tremendous 
and  has  had  the  few  who  hare  known  this 
completely   baffied. 

According  to  the  Infommtlnn  I  was  able 
to  gather,  the  countrlce  m  whldi  Oommu- 
nlstB exist  in  the  conservative  parties  are 
Colombia.  Chile,  and  Vencsuela. 

Tbese  are  atao  Ooasmunlsto  m  ttoc  Ubaral 
Party  of  ChUe.  There  U  not  a  thing  that 
the  secret  police  of  these  countries  can  do 
abcut  It  because  not  even  tiie  local  Commu- 
nists know  the  Identity  of  these  agents. 

Red  dentro  de  redes:  Oulwaidly  Oofmnu- 
nitt  propaganda  wUl  be  kept  up  and  even 
Intensifled  by  pro-Communist  Vicente  Ijota- 
bardo  Toledano  of  Mexico,  the  Brazilian  Lnls- 
Carlos  Prostes.  the  Cuban  Juan  Martneflo. 
and  the  ChUean  Pablo  Neruda.  Tills  4>pcal 
will  continue  to  be  directed  toward  intel- 
lectuals, poets,  and  artists.  In  Italy  recently, 
Neruda  hM  bad  frequent  conferences  with 
Palmlro  TogilatU  and  is  Ukdy  to  take  a 
more  active  and  executive  role  In  the  new 
prognuoa.  Be  wlU  return  to  Latin  America 
soon,  ostensibly  for  lecture  tours. 

Behind  ths  soeoes,  top-isvel  planning  and 
direction  will  com«  from  a  group  of  Moacow- 
tfaliMd  aglUtors.    Most  of  these  srs  of  Buro- 
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pean  or  United  Statee  origin  and  have  not 
been  connected  pubUcly  with  Communist 
work  tn  Latin  America.  Their  program  Is  a 
rcvtval  of  ths  Oumansky  plan  for  comm*- 
eial  and  polttlcal  penetratloii  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Although  the  plan  died  when  Ouman- 
sky was  killed  In  a  plans  crash  while  serving 
as  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Mexico  in  1945,  it 
now  has  Vlshlnsky's  enthusiastic  support. 

Its  main  purposes: 

To  neutralize  Latin  America  as  a  source 
of  stratcgle  war  materlala  (or  tbe  United 
States  snd  Western  Siirope.  OU  fields  of 
Vencsuela.  tin  mines  of  BoUvla.  and  such 
vital  ports  as  Montevideo  will  be  the  objec- 
tives. (Incidentally,  top  Commfunlsts  were 
annoyed  when  a  Uruguayan  Red  almost  gave 
away  the  plan  recently  by  predicting  that 
Communists  would  setae  the  Montevideo 
port  area  and  "you  will  have  to  ahoot  to  get 
it  back  from  us.") 

To  tie  down  substantial  toter-American 
defense  forces  in  strategic  areas  if  and  when 
a  war  between  tbe  West  and  Kussla  breaJu 
out.  Attempts  to  penetrate  the  army  In 
Bnudl  and  Uruguay  will  be  stepped  up.  The 
police,  postal,  and  oommnnlcatlon  services 
of  Mezloo,  Panama.  Guatemala.  Veitesuela, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Chile  will  be  the  targets 
of  Red  aaents. 

To  create  an  effective  International  Com- 
munist underground.  To  this  end,  local 
leadership  will  gradually  be  supplanted  by 
men  from  the  outside. 

Perspectlva:  Prom  Vision's  Washington 
bureau:  For  several  weeks  western  intelli- 
gence officials  have  had  rumors  of  the  new 
Commtmlst  strategy  and  there  Is  every  rea- 
son to  relieve  thst  the  report  from  Veneznela 
Is  true.  However,  no  one  here  Is  particu- 
larly dismayed  over  the  change  In  Red 
strstegy. 

The  amount  of  information  on  Commu- 
nist activities  In  Latin  America  which 
reaches  Wa^lngton  ar>d  does  not  reach  the 
press  Is  staggering.  This  Informstion  comes 
not  by  mall,  not  by  cable,  but  by  direct  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  secret  police  of  sev- 
eral Latin -American  nations.  Recently,  for 
Instance,  there  was  a  complete  exchange  of 
data  on  a  police  level  between  Washington 
and  Santiago  de  Chile.  For  tbe  above  rea- 
sons, any  Communist  moves  arc  not  likely 
to  come  as  a  suipriss  to  Washington  or  to 
other  capitals  concerned. 

Another  factor  wiilch  wUI  Impede  the 
saaooth  fanctlonlng  of  th«  Communist  ma- 
dtme  Is  ths  fact  that  every  vital  solne.  fac- 
tory, steel  mill,  oil  Installation  in  Latin 
America  has  its  quota  of  counterespionage 
and  countcraabotage  agentv  Someday  the 
story  can  be  told  of  how  a  number  of  these 
agents  have  risen  to  be  leaders  of  Commu- 
nist cells  in  their  locality.  Furthermore,  the 
sodsi  unrest  which  used  to  ehaiacterlae  a 
number  of  the  target  areas  of  Moscow's  new 
plan  is  graduaUy  diminishing.  The  Russians 
are  finding  It  hard  to  foment  conspiracy 
among  people  with  fuller  stomschs. 

Even  so.  VlaiUnsky's  new  move  is  taken 
quite  seriously.  As  one  Latin-Amerlcsji  Am- 
bassador said  aa  seeing  Vision's  color  pic- 
ture of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Comitkissar :  "No 
todo  es  oro  lo  que  reluce."  What  he  had  In 
ipinrf  was  the  gold  tooth. 


Spedd  Day  «f  Piaytr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  JL  ADDONIZIO 

OF  MXW  JBBSBT 

JM  THB  BOU8B  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVKS 

Tnesdaw.  Metrch  18,  1952 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  rratiarks  in  tlie 


RBCon,  I  wish  to  iaaeri  tbe  tcHlamixm  9^- 
miral;^  resolution  adopted  by  the  New- 
ark PoUee  Dqtartment  Anchor  Club. 
Tbe  vomtr  of  prayer,  th«;  need  for  spir- 
itual strcnctb  as  well  as  for  economic 
and  mlliiary  force,  must  not  be  orcr- 
kwked  In  the  free  workl's  efforts  to 
acfaieire  peace  and  stability.  The  reso- 
lution follows: 


the  wcrM  today  Is  subject  to  an 
attack  by  Communist  materialism  s  gainst 
the  Christian  way  of  life  and  attempts  are 
being  made  by  the  fanatical  foUowers  of 
communism  to  challenge  the  preservation  of 
Integrity  and  unity  of  freedom-loving  na- 
tlozu;  and 

Whereas  freedom-loving  nations  find 
themselves  in  open  k^cologlcal  conflict  with 
the  Oommunlsta;  and 

Whereas  the  reprsaentatlves  of  freedom- 
loving  natftoos  are  cnatvetleaUy  striving  to- 
ward the  goal  of  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  Mewark  Police 
Department  Anchor  Club,  Branch  46.  reoog- 
nlBc  tluU  every  dtiaen  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  bound  in  principle  to  take  an 
actlv-  part  In  trying  to  assist  in  solving  the 
problems  of  our  great  country:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  tbe  opinion  of  members  of 
Bewark  PoUoe  Department  Anchor  Club, 
Branch  40.  that  the  effcrts  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Scstes  of  America  in  Be- 
curlng  a  just  peace  be  implemented  by  the 
prayers  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America :  It  is  hereby 

Kesotved,  That  a  special  day  of  prayer  for 
just  and  lasting  peace  throughout  the  world 
be  designated  as  the  legal  holldsy.  Good 
rtlday,  AprU  11.  1963;  and  It  Is  further 

Jteaoloetf,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  (1)  Hon.  Autxsjnna  SitzTR 
and  Fon.  Roscxr  HrKDRicKSoN.  United  States 
Senators  from  Mew  Jersey,  and  to  (2)  Hon. 
BiTCB  Addomizio,  Hon.  Pbxbb  Booino,  and 
Ron.  Robert  Kxan,  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  requesting  the  afore-named  Sena- 
tcrs  and  Representatives  to  submit  to  the 
Congrass  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
request  for  a  proclamation  deslgnstlng  Good 
Friday.  AprU  11.  1A&2.  as  a  day  of  special 
prayer  throughout  ths  country  for  „he  In- 
tention of  s  j\ist  and  lasting  peace  through- 
out the  world. 

If  XWABX  Police  Depabtmxnt 
Awcnoa  Ci-tTB,  Bbawch  49, 
Ebwsbs  J.  CoucBaDf,  President, 
iabb  J.  Bwt.i.T,  Secretory. 


IwSgnM  QiigcBs  ShmAi  tUttiatmA  Be- 
twecB  FrieafU  mmd  Foes  of  Ecacomy 


EXTEN&IOK  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  KICHIOAN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  nire 
that  ray  constituents,  like  many  millions 
of  other  Americans,  are  unhappy  over 
tbe  Federal  tax  situation  and  that  they 
are  concerned  and  Indignant  because  of 
What  the  admlntttratkm's  squander- 
mania  means  to  them  personally  and  to 
the  Nattan  as  a  i^ole. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any. 
therefore,  to  offer  the  friendly  suggestion 
that  it  Is  teportant  that  richteous  indig- 
nation draw  a  clear-headed  distincticn 
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between  thc^e  in  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  have  opposed  the  spending 
and  tax  policies  which  have  brought 
about  the  present  sorry  situation  and 
those  who  are  responsible  for  that  situa- 
tion. There  is  always  the  danger  that  a 
good  cause  may  be  done  serious  disserv- 
ice by  anger  which  strikes  out  blindly. 

Anger  can  be  constructive,  for  exam- 
ple, if  it  keeps  in  mind — especially  in 
the  coming  election — the  record  of  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress.  That 
Congress  balanced  the  budget  2  years 
In  a  row.  It  made  savings  of  $9,800,000,- 
000  In  the  cost  of  operating  the  Federal 
Government.  It  reduced  the  national 
debt  by  $7,000,000,000.  It  cut  $1,800,- 
000.000  off  the  tax  burden,  with  71  per- 
cent  of  the  tax  relief  going  to  persons 
with  incomes  under  $5,000.  It  took 
7.000.000  persons  off  the  tax  rolls  en- 
tirely— all  lower-bracket  taxpayers.  Yet 
this  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  voted 
more  ftmds  for  national  defense  than 
President  Truman  permitted  to  be  used. 

This  same  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress created  the  Hoover  Commission 
and  Republicans  have  fought — often  un- 
successfully against  opposition  of  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress — to  in- 
corporate the  Hoover  economy  recom- 
mendations into  law.  In  all  too  many 
instances  the  Truman  administration 
has  submitted  politically  inspired  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Hoover  recommenda- 
tions. And  the  Truman  administration 
has  completely  ignored  other  important 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. 

Here  is  another  fact  about  the  Repub- 
lican Eightieth  Congress  that  one  will 
do  well  to  keep  in  mind  in  connection 
with  present  justifiable  indignation:  In 

1947  the  Republican-controlled  House 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the  first 
time  created  a  full-time  staff  of  10  in- 
vestigators to  make  detailed,  systematic, 
and  continuing  economy  studies,  includ- 
ing nearly  a  dozen  special  studies  of 
executive  agencies,  with  a  view  to  ferret- 
ing out  waste  and  inefficiency  and  es- 
tablishing sound  economies.' 

The  savings  made  by  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  were  largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  this  staff.  Yet  the 
first  thing  that  the  Democrats  did  when 
they  captured  control  of  Congress  in  the 

1948  election  was  to  fire  this  Appropria- 
tions Committee  staff  and  return  to  the 
old  system  of  having  executive  depart- 
ment personnel  check  executive  depart- 
ment appropriation  requests  and  expend- 
itures. That,  of  course,  is  on  a  par  with 
having  a  bank  examined  by  members  of 
Its  own  staff.  - 

Throughout  recent  years  the  Republi- 
can minority  has  supported  Byrd  com- 
mittee recommendations  for  reductions 
in  nonessential  governmental  expendi- 
tures. 

My  own  record  over  the  years  has  been 
one  of  consistent  opposition  to  adminis- 
tration extravagance,  foreign  give-away 
programs,  and  confiscatory  taxes.  In  the 
last  session  of  the  present  Congress  I 
voted  against  the  spenders  on  31  separate 
roll  calls.  I  voted  against  any  tax  in- 
crease on  each  of  the  four  roll  calls  on 
that  issue. 


I  caimot  urge  the  public  too  strongly 
to  keep  these  facts  in  mind.  They  can  be 
a  helpful  gitlde  for  the  future.  They  can 
help  the  public  translate  its  indignation 
against  muddling  and  squandering  and 
reckless  taxation  into  constructive  action. 


Tlie  World,  1952:  Half  Fr««,  Half  SUve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MA'SSACHXJSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  which  I  delivered 
over  Station  WMEX.  Boston.  Mass.,  7:45 
to  8  p.  m.,  on  Saturday,  March  15.  1952: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, this  la  the  year  of  the  "big  show" — 
ranging  through  primaries,  conventions,  and 
the  climax  of  an  election  that  will  decide  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
4  years. 

.    This  Is  the  great  American  pastime — a  con- 
test full  of  excitement  and  suspense. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  the  whole  world 
has  an  Interest  in  the  outcome:  that  the  man 
we  select  wUl  shape  policies  that  wUl  affect, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  net  only  our  destiny 
but  that  of  counties!  millions  beyond  our 
frontiers. 

Ninety  years  ago  we  were  engaged  In  a 
bitter  clvU  wao-  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Brother  fought  against  brother.  During  the 
course  of  that  struggle.  Abraham  Lincoln  Is- 
sued the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which 
sounded  the  death  kneU  of  slavery  In  the 
United  States. 

On  December  18,  1865.  some  months  after 
the  war  had  ended,  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It 
guarantees  that  "neither  slavery  nor  Invol- 
untary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  Juris- 
diction." 

We  were  free,  and  we  thought  that  this 
would  encourage  the  liberation  movement 
throughout  the  world. 

We  fought  a  war  with  Spain  and  helped 
the  people  of  Cuba  to  win  their  Independ- 
ence. In  World  War  I.  we  fought  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  In  World 
War  II.  we  spent  men  and  treasure  to  defeat 
a  new  tyranny  that  was  threatening  our 
freedoms. 

The  massive  crimes  that  Hitler  committed 
against  humanity  were  condemned  by  world 
opinion.  Political  and  military  leaders  who 
carried  out  his  cruel  program  of  deportation 
were  tried,  found  guilty,  and  punished. 
Among  those  who  sat  In  Judgment  were  the 
Russian  Communists. 

Even  at  the  time  they  were  guUty  of  the 
same  crime,  and  they  have  continued  on 
this  course  ever  since. 

When  the  war  ended,  we  rushed  home  and 
forgot  about  the  rest  of  the  world  for  a 
couple  of  years.  Diirlng  that  "vacation," 
Russia  gobbled  up  more  nations  through 
pressure  and  trickery. 

Now  that  we're  back  on  the  Job,  we  find 
that  we  have  lost  ground. 

In  1952.  there  are  more  of  this  world's 
Inhabitants  living  under  planned,  methodical 
slavery  than  there  were  In  1941. 

These  people  are  members  of  our  human 
family. 


How  would  you  feel  If  your  own  brother, 
or  sister,  or  wife,  or  relatives  were  forced  to 
live  under  a  system  of  government  where 
people  are  treated  as  leas  than  livestock 
while  you  were  free? 

Tou  could  hardly  brush  this  aside  as  being 
none  of  your  business. 

This  comparison  Is  not  far-fetched. 

Many  Americans  have  close  relatives  suf- 
fering under  this  throwback  to  barbarism  In 
such  captive  countries  as  Estonia.  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia.  Hunsary,  Ruma- 
nia, Poland,  and  Russia  today. 

You  dont  believe  that  such  conditions  do 
exist? 

Unfortunately,  millions  of  persons  now 
work  as  slaves  In  forced  labor  camps,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  are  being  com- 
peUed  tc  leave  their  homes  by  mass  deporta- 
tions. 

We  had  better  face  this  fact.  dUtresslng 
as  It  is.  so  we  will  understand  that  It  could 
happen  to  us  if  we  are  careless  in  defense  of 
our  present  freedoms.  As  long  as  human 
freedom  is  being  crushed  anywhere  in  this 
world,  we  ourselves  are  not  secvuv. 

The  deportations  now  going  on  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe  are  aimed  at  breaking 
all  resistance  to  communism.  They  are  part 
of  a  fiendish  blueprint  to  defeat  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  men  and  make  them  draft  horses 
of  an  all-powerful  state  that  wlU  boss  erery 
activity  from  birth  to  death. 

Those  who  have  escaped  have  brought  the 
information  to  us. 

Terrible  things  are  happening  dally  to 
millions  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

It  Is  hoped  that  public  opinion  throuali- 
out  the  world  wiU  protest  against  this  in- 
humanity and  keep  on  protesting.  To  the 
end  that  the  United  Nations  may  some  day 
succeed  In  enforcing  respect  for  the  free- 
dom of  individuals  and  of  nations. 

Actual  Soviet  documents  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  United  NaUons  by  the  free 
world  to  prove  the  subhunoan  policies  of 
communism.  They  are  so  authentic  that 
they  have  never  been  chaUenged.  They  in- 
clude identification  certificates  issued  to  re- 
leased prisoners. 

This  evidence  leads  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

A.  There  are  millions  of  prisoners  men. 
wcMnen.  and  children — tolling  in  hundreds 
of  slave-labor  camps  scattered  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union. 

B.  Prisoners  are  deliberately  kept  In  a  con- 
stant state  of  starvation,  and  hunger  is  the 
Whip  by  which  they  are  driven  to  work. 

C.  The  reglmer/i,^>d,  mobile  labor  of  these 
slaves  Is  a  malnsUy  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R's 
economy  and  Is  an  essential  element  of  the 
Soviet  system  of  state  planning. 

The  Soviet  Union's  own  documents,  such 
as  the  Criminal  Code,  and  the  large  Soviet 
Encyclopedia,  verify  the  charge  that  persons 
may  be  condemned  to  forced  labor  by  the 
secret  police  without  trial  or  opportunity  to 
defend  themselves.  They  may  not  have  com- 
mitted any  crime.  They  need  only  be  so- 
cially dangerous  In  the  eyes  of  a  secret  poUc* 
official. 

The  finger  points. 

That  Is  all. 

The  cattle  cars  take  them  away,  and  not 
many  ever  escape. 

Those  who  do,  plus  Soviet  officials  who 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  give  us  a 
graphic  picture  of  death  camps  where  at 
least  3.000.000,  and  possibly  as  many  as 
15.000.000.  people  endure  imbellevable  hor- 
rors. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  pre- 
sented numerous  affidavits  of  former  Inmates 
to  the  United  Nations  In  1940  t^  prove  that 
the  Soviet  system  of  slave  labor  is  spreading 
like  a  disease  to  other  countries  in  the  So- 
viet orbit. 

In  Hungary,  some  20.000  persons  were  de- 
ported to  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  last  8 
months   of   1950.     Bulgaria   introduced   Its 


own  forced-labor  camps  by  two  decrees  on 
January  20.  1945.  The  legislation  was  broad- 
ened on  May  9,  1949.  to  include  men  and 
women  who  do  not  perform  work  that  the 
regime  considers  socially  useful.  The  names 
and  location  of  doaens  of  theas  foroed-labor 
camps  have  been  Identlftod  beyond  any 
lingering  doubt.  Csecboslovakla's  whole- 
sale purge  of  small  merchants,  artlsims,  and 
professionals  In  1949  condemned  more  than 
10.000  victims  to  forced  labor.  Ilie  law  re- 
quired that  persons  betvreen  18  and  00  who 
shirk  work  be  sent  to  camps  "in  order  that 
their  capacity  for  work  t>e  utlliaed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  body  corporate."  Re- 
patriated Japanese  have  filed  sworn  deposi- 
tions stating  that  the  return  of  captured 
Japanese  soldiers  from  the  Soviet  Union  was 
delayed  because  the  Japanese  were  used  In 
forced  labor,  and  not  because  of  a  ship  sMort- 
age,  as  the  Conununists  claimed.  Men  wcra 
forced  to  work  regardless  of  slckneas  or  noal- 
nutrltloQ,  l&d  attempu  to  rest  at  work  wers 
punished  with  beatings.  In  the  East  Oer- 
man  area  now  occupied  by  the  Ruaslan  Army, 
forced  labor  Is  now,  as  under  the  Naais,  a 
familiar  InsUtutlon.  In  the  uranium  min- 
ing area  of  Saxony,  almost  400.000  Oermans 
were  conscripted.  Women,  too.  are  tn  the 
mines — usually  wives  or  relatives  of  men 
who  have  dodged  conscription  or  fled  from 
the  pita.  In  Poland,  where  Information  Is 
less  complete,  there  are  eight  known  camps. 
•0  to  00  percent  of  whose  Inmates  are  polltt- 
eal  prisoners. 

The  bulk  of  the  vast  army  of  forced  labor< 
•rs  In  the  Soviet  world  Is  composed  of  Rus- 
sians. The  Soviet  regime  treats  its  own 
people  no  less  cruelly  than  It  does  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries  that  It  has  taken  over. 
An  estloute  by  Runslan  scholan  Utt«d  113 
camps. 

The  mos*  »KrM»ir<wj  aspect  la  the  develoi>- 
mcnt  of  a  new  concentration-camp  class. 
It  consists  not  only  of  mature  prisoners, 
whose  only  hope  of  releass  Uss  In  destb,  but 
also  of  younger  prisoners.  These  children 
were  either  born  in  camps  or  were  sent 
there  on  a  variety  at  pretaxts  from  about  the 
age  of  12.  Eyewitness  accounts  of  this  were 
given  at  the  1951  Brussels  public  hearings 
spoiMorcd  try  the  International  Oommlsslon 
Against  Concentration  Camp  Regimes.  This 
unofficial  organization  represents  100.000  sur- 
vivors ot  the  Nasi  death  camps,  who  are  de- 
termined to  focus  world  opinion  on  oon- 
oentratkm-camp  systems  whererar  tbey 
•slat. 

A  farmer  Riisstan  olftclal,  who  ssrvsd  a 
5-year  senttnos.  and  who  was  lucky  enough 
to  escape  from  Siberia,  tsstlfled  that,  and 
X  <|uote:  "Children  In  the  Soviet  Union  can 
be  sent  to  concentration  camps  at  the  a^ 
of  12.  Tbey  are  herded  with  criminals  and 
treated  as  criminals  There  Is  only  one  ex- 
ception: Russian  law  forbids  the  shooting 
of  prlsoDsra  under  18.  but  in  many  cases 
'offenders'  under  18  are  sentenced  to  be 
shot  as  soon  as  they  reach  their  eighteenth 
birthday.' 

The  youngsters  now  In  Sorlet  labor  campa, 
for  the  most  part,  Uvc  out  their  entire  life 
cycle  In  or  around  camps.  Cut  off  from 
normal  contacts  with  Soviet  society  and 
reared  In  an  environment  ot  brutality,  moral 
degradation,  and  near  starvatkm.  the  new 
prison  generation  of  Russia,  according  to 
the  witnesses,  have  become  a  separate  world, 
a  world  In  which  the  camp  commander  Is  god 
and  the  Soviet  penal  code  the  bib!*. 

Prison-camp  children.  If  released,  are  for- 
bidden to  revisit  their  homes  or  to  enter 
some  aoo  specified  towns  and  cities  of  Rus- 
sia. Th^r  marked  Idsntlty  papers  deprive 
them  of  normal  work.  As  a  result,  even 
after  release,  they  are  dependent  on  the 
whims  of  the  police.  Their  future  lies  In 
becoming  police  spies,  usually  tn  the  vicinity 
of  the  camps.  By  agreeing  to  denounce 
others,  thus  replenishing  the  numbers  of 
prison  Uunates,  the  present  generation  d 


prtsoo  children  Is  perpetuatli^  Its  own 
cles  snd  the  system  that  established  It. 

There  Is  no  more  Insane  policy  than  one 
which  encourages  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  deliberate  breakdown  of  character. 

It  Is  one  more  Instance  of  the  moral  rot 
that  dooms  communism  even  now,  and  In 
spite  of  its  military  power. 

It  frightens  us  and  wama  us  to  bacoms 
strong  against  this  sptreadlng  evlL  If  ws 
can  resist  this  plague  for  10.  20,  or  maybe 
60  years,  civilization  will  be  able  to  resume 
Its  progress  because  communism  will  then 
only  be  an  ugly  memory. 

But  first  we  must  outlast  its  attack  upon 
ua  by  never  forgetting  what  tt  would  do  to  us 
If  it  prevailed. 

Such  as  this: 

The  regulations  governing  supfdles  to  cor- 
rective labor  camps  provide  that  prlsonei's 
under  discipline  or  lnve6:lgatlon  shall  re- 
ceive 716  calorics  of  food  per  dsy.  an  amount 
which  Is  InsufBdent  to  support  human  life. 
In  contrast,  the  ration  for  dogs  used  for 
guard  duty  is  1,183  calories. 

In  a  single  day  In  1948.  Lithuania  was 
scheduled  to  be  deprived  of  more  than  100,- 
000  of  her  Inhabitants. 

No  reason  was  given  for  the  deportation. 
Snatching  things  from  their  victims,  the 
Russians  smashed  windows  and  furniture 
and  tore  down  holy  pictures.  The  weeping 
women  and  children  were  told:  "Why  cry? 
The  white  bears  will  console  you."  or  "Do 
not  worry,  If  bears  can  live  there,  so  can 
you."  P*opte  fled,  even  though  tbey  were 
awars  that  it  was  hopeless,  for  they  would 
rather  die  in  their  homeland  than  leave  for 
Siberia. 

The  long  trains  of  cattle  cars  continue  to 
crawl  eastward,  packed  with  deportees,  wlld- 
•yed,  hungry,  thirsty.  Families  torn  apart, 
the  aged  and  the  sick  dsrlng  as  the  train 
stops  endlessly  in  some  forgotten  siding, 
mothers  weeping  for  their  lost  chUdren, 
orphans  crying  for  some  comforting  familiar 
voice  to  tell  them  that  this  Is  not  Just  a 
nightmare,  the  pitiful  sights  striking  terror 
In  the  hearts  of  all  who  watch  the  convoy 
along  the  way. 

It  Is  a  nightmare,  but  tbe  nightmare  of 
real  life,  the  design  for  living  In  abject 
alavery.  conceived  and  executed  by  ttis 
architects  of  the  Kremlin. 

Communism  governs  by  terror.  It  must  be 
opposed  at  every  turn  and  outlawed  by 
humanity,  if  civilization  Is  to  survtve  any- 
where on  this  earth. 

Thank  joa  tar  listening  and  good  evening. 


AppoiotaieBts  to  tkc  Scrriec  Academies 
Should  Be  Made  oo  Jnst  Oae  Basis: 
T*  Gel  the  Best  Possible  Candidates  f«r 
CoBBiissioas  Ib  the  Armed  Faroes  of 
tho  Uukod  SUtcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1».  19S2 

Ur.  RRAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remariu  in  the  Rsc- 
oao,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Toledo  Times  of  March  12, 1952, 
on  my  method  of  selecting  candidates 
for  the  service  schools: 

Tarn  pab  wst 

A  mstbod  of  stfsettng  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  military  and  naval  scad- 
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wfaldi  substitutes  fairness  for  the 
q>olls  system  of  patronage  has  been  adopted 
by  Representative  FaAzm  Rkams. 

In  making  appointments  to  the  service 
schools  many  Congressmen  are  swayed  by 
political  expediency.  They  select  a  young 
man  whose  father's  fsvor  they  want  to  win 
or  keep.  Or  they  discharge  this  lmp<n-tant 
duty  by  pldLlng  a  star  athlete  from  their  dis- 
trict. But  some  Congressmen  have  thrown 
the  appointment  open  to  competition.  They 
have  arranged  a  civil  service  examination  and 
named  the  top  man  on  tbe  list  of  those  who 
have  taken  It. 

For  the  only  appointment  he  will  have 
diulng  his  current  term  In  Congress,  Mr. 
Bbamb  used  a  method  which  serves  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  selecting  the  best  man  for 
the  honor  and  of  being  perfectly  fair  to  all 
the  candldatea. 

First,  the  usual  civil  service  examination 
was  given,  with  S9  young  men  taking  the 
test.  Tbe  eight  who  received  the  highest 
scores  on  the  written  examination  then  went 
before  a  board  appointed  by  Mr.  Reams.  All 
residenu  of  the  ninth  dUtrlct.  tbe  bocutl 
consisted  of  former  naval  oOoera.  edijcators 
and  civic  leaders.  It  was  a  well-balanced, 
fair-minded  group  with  technical  knowledge. 
educational  experience  and  a  background  of 
public  service. 

Bach  of  the  eight  candidates  was  examined 
separately  by  the  board  on  a  list  of  ques- 
tions furnished  by  Mr.  Rxams.  and  was  fur- 
ther examined  on  any  other  question  ot 
citizenship  or  naval  aptitude  board  mem- 
bers cared  to  ask.  The  principal  candidate 
and  three  alternates  were  then  selected  on 
the  basis  of  a  point  system  attaching  equal 
value  to  the  written  examination  and  UM 
oral  interview. 

Appointments  to  the  service  academies 
should  be  made  on  Just  one  basis — to  get  the 
best  possible  candidates  for  commissions  in 
the  Armed  Porces  oi  the  United  States.  The 
method  used  by  Congressman  Rsams 
painstakingly  designed  for  that  purpose. 


Acres  of  Dh»oidt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 


Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  March  4.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  address  by  one  of  the 
early  Chautauqua  speakers,  whose  sub- 
ject was  titled  "Acres  of  Diamonds."  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  have  heard  that 
address  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  it 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind. 

It  told  of  a  young  man  in  search  of 
boundless  wealth,  who  left  his  somewhat 
unprepossessing  home  to  go  out  in  the 
great  enchanting  world,  as  so  many 
young  men  do.  to  find  the  land  of  plenty. 

After  long  years  fruitlessly  wasted  in 
his  search  for  his  "golden  fleece,"  he  re- 
turned to  his  simple  farm,  and  while 
carelessly  picking  small  rocks  in  his 
seemingly  unproductive  acres  one  day, 
he  found  the  rocks  were  uncut  diamonds, 
and  that  the  boundless  wealth  he  sought 
In  the  great  outside  world  had  existed 
right  on  his  own  farm,  and  that  the 
ground  under  hfs  boyhood  feet  had  been 
"acres  of  diamonds." 


>. 
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WASHIMCTOM  AND  TH>  rOXTNDINQ  FATHXSa 

I  wonder  If  I  might  attach  some  polit- 
ical significance  to  this  allegorical  story 
In  the  present  phase  of  the  great  epic  of 
America. 

I  think  George  Washington  and  the 
early  founding  fathers  must  have  sensed 
something  of  the  truth  of  that  story.  It 
is  certain  they  all  united  firmly  against 
any  great  degree  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments for  their  yoimg  coimtry,  of  whose 
happiness  and  safety  they  were  seem- 
Ingly  very  jealous. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  to  his  country- 
men read  in  every  school  in  this  great 
land  once  yearly,  as  it  is  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  though  I  cannot  help 
hoping  its  listeners  would  pay  more  at- 
tention to  its  advice  than  Congress  has 
seemed  to  do. 

Prom  my  seat  in  the  House.  I  look 
directly  at  the  portrait  of  Washington. 
and  I  have  thought  as  I  have  listened  to 
the  address  how  nearly  like  the  man  in 
the  story  of  Acres  of  Diamonds  we  have 
been  the  past  30  years.  I  have  thought 
that  perhaps  a  veil  should  be  placed 
over  that  marvelous  picture  during  the 
reading  of  his  Farewell  Address,  at  least 
imtil  America  returns  to  sanity. 

DU&MS  or  THX  LOTUS  XATXB8 

Like  the  lotus  eaters  in  another  great 
story  by  Homer,  we  seem  to  have  lost 
all  recollection  of  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  and  of  the  wonders  of  our  great 
homeland,  in  our  present-day  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  luireallstic  idea  that  we 
have  been  designated  as  the  interna- 
tional Messiah  to  lead  all  other  nations 
of  the  world  to  their  freedom  at  the 
expense  of  our  own. 

I  am  sure  if  we  attempted  to  recon- 
struct the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our 
neighbors  beyond  our  own  back  yards, 
we  should  learn  the  futility  of  attempt- 
ing the  role  of  messiahship.  even  on  a 
small  scale  locally.  How  much  sillier  to 
attempt  to  do  It  on  an  international 
scale! 

We  first  attempted  to  save  the  world 
for  peace  through  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  rather  evident  to  anyone  who  has 
seriously  followed  the  doings  of  that 
body  that  it  stands  discredited  as  a 
bringer  of  peace  to  the  world,  but  rather 
that  it  is  a  breeder  of  wars.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  still  continue  to 
worship  the  slogan  "United  Nations  Is 
the  last  hope  of  the  world  for  peace," 
even  though  that  claim  is  now  proven  to 
be  a  mere  lotus-eating  dream. 

Such  remind  me  of  another  story  of 
the  young  Spartan  lad  who  stole  a  wolf 
cub.  and  rather  than  be  punished  as  a 
thief  he  nursed  it  in  the  inside  of  his 
shirt  until  it  devoured  his  vitals.  We 
are  like  that  with  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  our  destroyer,  but  we  continue  to 
nurse  it  In  oior  bosoms. 

The  indications  today  are  that  even 
the  administration  has  lost  faith  in  the 
United  Nations  as  a  world  savior.  Even 
with  its  implanted  alien  graft,  one 
worldism,  it  has  become  unrealistic  to 
that  group  of  lotus  eaters. 

NATO  AKD  TH«  ATLANTIC  COMMTJNITT 

The  latest  America-destroying  scheme 
of  the  administration  is  NATO  and  the 


Atlantic  community.  Even  the  United 
Nations  and  the  one  worlders  cannot 
stomach  that  atrocity.  And  one  can 
sense  the  reason  for  their  hostility. 
For  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  community 
will  certainly  destroy  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  still  greater  heresy  of  a 
one-world  government. 

NATO  and  the  Atlantic  commxmlty 
are  a  return  to  the  old  idea  of  world 
peace  by  setting  up  balances  of  power; 
at  this  time  against  militaristic  and 
atheistic  Russia  and  her  satellites.  It 
merely  enlarges  on  the  Cecil  Rhodes 
idea  of  one  world  goverrjnent.  only  it 
takes  into  its  orbit  most  of  the  European 
countries  Instead  of  merely  America  and 
zombie  Britain. 

■HOOFS  aCHOLABS  AlfD  OTRB  TOUrB 

However,  the  Rhodes  scholars  and  the 
alien  folk  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  sea- 
board States  are  for  it.  for  their  um- 
bilical cords  binding  them  to  Europe 
have  never  been  cut.  They  still  remain 
Tories,  as  so  many  of  them  did  in  Revo- 
lutionary War  dasrs,  and  many  of  them 
have  never  been  sold  on  the  idea  of 
America  first.  They  remain  essentially 
European  in  their  viewpoint. 

NSW   ESCAPZ    ntOM    BXALITT 

From  the  standpoint  of  America,  this 
new  escape  from  reality  is  ruining  us 
financially.  Most  of  you  heard  our  Chief 
Executive,  in  his  very  recent  fireside  talk, 
appeal  to  you  to  saddle  yourselves  with 
an  additional  eight  billions  of  taxes  to 
be  poured  down  this  rat  hole  of  the  At- 
lantic community,  and  what  he  caUs 
mutual  aid.  We  are  on  the  despairful 
brink  of  national  bankruptcy.  This  talk 
merely  continued  the  advice  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, that  the  way  to  save  yourselves 
financially  is  to  spend  and  spend,  be- 
cause, after  all.  "We  merely  owe  it  to 
ourselves."  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
great  illusions  of  black  Is  white,  and 
whatever  is,  is  not. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  rather  numer- 
ous American  lotus  eaters  to  wake  from 
their  dreams  and  return  to  the  reality 
of  their  own  acres  of  diamonds. 

And  what  of  Europe?  These  folk  have 
been  the  victims  of  balances  of  power 
for  centuries.  They  know  It  is  false  doc- 
trine. They  know  it  does  not  bring 
peace.  They  have  seen  their  fathers  and 
sons  slain  in  hundreds  of  wars  through 
such  combinations.  They  have  spent 
their  millions  in  care  of  their  maimed 
and  crippled  soldiers,  sacrificed  to  this 
great  Illusion.  They  have  -seen  thou- 
sands of  starving  families  perish  from 
a  worship  of  this  Juggernaut.  They 
want  none  of  It.  The  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope has  not  yet  recovered  physically 
from  the  Hundred  Years  War. 

BICH   PUXST  or  DKSTBUCTION 

Within  2  days  after  the  recent  Lisbon 
Conference,  which  Dean  Acheson,  "the 
high  priest  of  destruction,"  described  as 
a  great  success,  the  Government  of 
Prance  fell.  Zombie  Britain  stands  aloof. 
They,  too,  have  learned  the  futility  of 
balances  of  power  by  sad  experience. 
Germany  has  declared  she  wants  none 
of  it,  unless  she  is  given  her  full  place  in 
the  sun,  and  Prance  wants  none  of  that. 
Nor  does  Britain. 


Balance  of  power  diplomacy  Is  just  a 
new  expensive  plaything  to  this  admin- 
istration. Europe  has  learned  its  futility 
the  hard  way. 

No  wonder  Acheson  has  to  use  all  his 
art — and  an  artful  man  is  he — to  sell  the 
idea  to  them,  as  well  as  to  us. 

No  wonder  Europe  hangs  back  and 
says  in  effect:  "If  it  is  as  good  as  you  say. 
you  do  It.    We  don't  like  it." 

WtmOrt  WANTS  onlt  oxtb  oold 

Surely  all  these  nations  want  our  eco- 
nomic aid.  our  gold.  Why  would  not 
they?  With  the  exception  of  Britain, 
they  are  all  better  off  financially  than  we. 
most  of  them  at  least  130  percent  to  140 
percent  better  off  than  they  were  in 
1939.  but,  after  all,  you  do  not  shoot 
Santa  Claus;  do  you? 

It  is  more  than  likely  we  shall  go  into 
national  bankruptcy,  even  if  we  do  not 
pursue  this  insane  program  further. 

It  is  certain  we  shall,  if  we  do. 

Is  it  not  about  time  we  returned  to 
sanity?  Is  it  not  time  we  awoke  from  our 
lotus  eater's  dreams,  and  come  back  to 
the  home  we  should  never  have  left — 
our  own  "acres  of  diamonds."  Please  re- 
member these  truths  in  the  election  of 
your  governmental  representatives  in 
this  Republic  next  fall. 

Put  none  but  Americans  in  office  next 
year. 


Effect  of  Proposed  Cats  m  GcMral 
Serrkes  AdmiaisiratM  Badfet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOURELD 

or  CALirounA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  RKPRBSENTAlTVn 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
proposes  a  reduction  of  $50,000,000  in 
the  budget  estimates  for  the  General 
Services  Administration.  This  proposal, 
if  allowed  to  stand,  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  in  the  long  run.  I  believe  that 
a  careful  reevaluatlon  should  be  msule 
of  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  budget  of  the 
OenersJ  Services  Administration. 

For  example,  the  committee  has 
struck  out  entirely  the  relatively  modest 
stun  of  $994,900  intended  for  the  civilian 
agency  cataloging  program. 

The  Conunittee  on  Expenditures,  and 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, have  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Federal  cataloging  program.  To  take 
away  from  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration the  means  of  carrying  on  its 
share  of  the  responsibility  in  cataloging 
will  not  only  deprive  the  Government  of 
the  benefits  of  work  heretofore  done  but 
will  thrust  tills  responsibility  solely  on 
the  military  side  of  the  program. 

The  elimination  of  the  cataloging  item 
Is  but  one  in  a  series  of  cuts  which  would 
seriously  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  an 
agency  which  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommended  and  the  Congress  estab- 
lished to  service  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment and  to  achieve  economy  and 
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cfSdency  by  integrating  those  activities 
which  can  be  better  performed  in  a  cen- 
tral agenty  or  under  central  directicm. 
The  Committee  on  Expenditures,  after 
extensive  hearings  by  my  subcommittee, 
has  approved  a  nimiber  of  bills  which 
would  enable  the  General  Services  Ad- 
oilnistratlon  to  take  further  steps  to- 
ward economy  and  good  management  in 


Government  services.   Hasty  budget  cut- 
ting will  thwart  the  whole  program. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
I  have  analysed  in  broad  categories  the 
Impact  of  the  pTOftoeeA  budget  cuts  on 
the  operating  effectlveneas  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  The 
Members  are  urged  to  give  careful  study 
to  these  matters: 


Operating  eipentea.  general 


▲pfvoprtttkia  ttUe 


BneBttT*  dJnKtlao  aiMl  tufl  opcnttoas. 

PuMlc  Bofldtag  Svrte. 

fMvslSapplT  Serrto 
NaCionl  AreliiWw  Md 

Total  "Oparattac  cxpr 


Pmklant'i  flrtl- 
BMtC,  IttSS 


$5,373,000 
8,787,000 

C  781.  on 


1»,  000, 000 


H.a.7072.B«- 

port  1517, 
Mat.  14,  IMI 


$4,M8,a00 
lOKIOO 

4.7acaoo 


109, 827,  C» 


Diflercno* 


-$724,700 

-14,  742. 970 

-1.6(0.  «00 

-l.Ofll.MO 


-1$,  172,370 


The  committee  has  reported  a  total  of 
|109,827,6:M)  from  the  four  fragments  of 
the  "Operating  expenses"  appropriation 
item  as  compared  to  $128,000,000  in  the 
budget  estimate.  The  budget  estimate 
as  submitted  to  the  Congress  was  sup- 
ported by  a  detailed  Justification  In 
which  ovt?r  91  percent  of  the  estimate 
was  Justiiied  in  terms  of  precise  work- 
load and  unit  costs.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance, fulfillment  of  basic  responslbil- 
Itiee  pre9<;ribed  by  the  Federal  Property 
Act,  as  amended,  has  necessitated  in- 
creased workloads  for  1953  over  1952,  al- 
though thiC  estimates  refiected  decreases 
In  unit  costs  in  1963. 

The  Gkneral  Services  Admlnistratifm 
Is  strictly  a  service  agency.  It  has  sole 
responsibility  for  performing  certain 
services  m  hlch  are  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  mt>st  of  the  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive establishment.  It  lias  little  choice 
In  the  volume  of  these  services  which 
must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  agen- 
cies served.  Its  only  latitude  lies  in  the 
quality  of  these  services  within  the  limi- 
tations cf  appropriations  provided  for 
the  purpose.  That  the  quality  latitude 
has  been  effectively  administered  is  evi- 
denced by  the  economical  administra- 
tion of  OSA  and  in  reductions  in  unit 
eosts  of  operatUMvs  each  year  since  its 
establishment. 

Although  the  "Operating  expenses" 
appropriation  was  designed  to  finance 
some  26  so-called  budget  activities,  only 
the  high  Ughts  of  the  consequences  of 
the  committee  cut  are  explained. 

This  appropriation  for  1952.  due  to 
reductions  on  both  sides  of  Congress  and 
a  final  compromise,  was  some  $6,500,000 
below  the  operating  level  on  July  1, 1951. 
This  required  sharp  reductions-in-force 
concerning  which  many  Congressmen 
received  complaints  from  back  home, 
and  reduction  In  the  quality  of  services 
rendered  to  other  agencies. 

Durinp  1952.  the  cost  of  operations 
will  be  increased  by  several  factors:  The 
Pay  Act  of  1951,  increased  rent  and  utU- 
Ities  rates,  and  functions  formally  trans- 
ferred by  other  agencies  to  GSA.  The 
result  will  be  that  operations  as  of  June 
30.  1952.  will  be  running  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $114,436,400.  Beginning  July  1. 
1953,  general  purpose  space  in  buildings 
occupied  by  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  transferred  to  GSA  un- 
der Reorganization  Plan  18  costing 
$8,866,094,   every   dollar  of   which  has 


been  taken  from  the  budget  estimates 
of  those  other  agencies.  Thus,  the  least 
amount  which  should  be  made  available 
to  GSA  in  the  "Operating  expenses"  ap- 
propriation to  continue  operations  as 
they  will  exist  July  1.  1952,  either  as  a 
whole  or  as  the  total  of  the  four  frag- 
ments, is  $123302,494.  Such  an  amount 
would  provide  for  absolutely  no  expan- 
sion of  programs  during  1953.  The 
amount  proposed  by  the  committee  faUs 
short  of  this  minimum  by  $13,474,864 
and  is  a  reduction  of  $18,172,370  from  the 
budget  estimate. 

PUBLIC     BXTILOINCS 

Totml  mU  metivitiea 

Budget    ••tlnutta $113,089,000 

As  r«port«d 08,346.  CM 


Cut 14,  742, 970 

The  amount  as  reported  reflects  the 
following  cuts  from  the  budget  estimate, 
as  explained  or  set  forth  in  the  report  on 
the  bill: 

First.  Absorption  of  Pay  Act  increases 
of  1952. 

Second.  No  new  positions  in  1953. 

Third.  Cut  of  about  one-third  in  "Oth- 
er obUgations"  except  rent  and  utilities. 

Fourth.  Specific  cuts  set  forth  in  the 
report. 

Fifth.  Proporti(mal  reductions  of  the 
balance  to  meet  the  total  committee  cut. 

The  effect  of  these  cuts  on  the  several 
activities  within  Public  Buildings,  would, 
in  brief,  be  as  follows: 

1.  BuUAinga  management 

Budget    estimate »107.965.  000 

As  reported 93,  990,  330 


Cut- 


13, 974, 670 

Operations  of  this  activity  are  already 
crippled  under  the  1952  reduction  to  a 
point  where  occupant  agencies  are  com- 
plaining bitterly  over  unsanitary  and 
unsafe  conditions  of  Federal  buildings 
and  breakdowns  of  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical systems  and  equipraent  for  which 
GSA  has  sole  responsibility  imder  tiiis 
appropriation.  The  workload  has  been 
increasing  substantially  each  year 
through  transfers  from  other  agencies 
under  Reorganization  Plan  18  with  cor- 
responding reductions  in  budget  esti- 
mates of  those  other  agencies  without 
corresponding  Increases  tieing  made  in 
this  appropriation.  Furthermore,  the 
building  space  on  hand  is  being  subjected 
to  extreme  over-use   as  evidenced   by 


crowding  in  more  than  33,000  emergency 
emi^osrees  thus  avoiding  lease  of  space  in 
the  extremely  high  market  The  further 
reduction  in  funds  contemplated  by  the 
report  will  render  impossible  any  reason- 
able degree  of  protective  maintenance  to 
Government  buildings  originally  costing 
over  a  billion  dollars  and  presently  val- 
ued at  more  than  double  that  amoimt. 
The  result  will  be  dirty  buildings,  unsan- 
itary and  unsafe  working  conditions  and 
excessive  future  repairs  and  replace- 
ments. 

General  over-all  reductions  in  em- 
ployment in  tenant  agencies  which  may 
be  proposed  in  appropriation  acts  for 
1953  will  not  alleviate  this  situation  to 
any  marked  degree  as  experience  follow- 
ing other  proposed  reductions  showed 
little  relief  to  this  activity.  Further- 
more, experience  following  the  substan- 
tial reductions  which  followed  World. 
War  n  disclosed  a  lead-time  of  from  6 
to  10  months  before  relief  Is  felt  hi  this 
item. 

2.  National  induttrial  reserve 

Budget  ertimate $2,384,000 

As  reported 2,094,  000 

Cut 290.  000 

Proportional  reduction  from  the  budg- 
et estimate  for  this  activity  would  ne- 
cessitate reducing  the  upkeep  and  pro- 
tection of  21  plants  valued  in  excess  of 
$264,000,000  and  some  5.900  tons  of  ma- 
chine tools  held  in  reserve  against  the 
possible  demands  of  all-out  mobiliza- 
tion. Under  the  reduced  appropriation, 
the  mtnimum  standards  for  this  work 
set  by  the  Munitions  Board  cannot  be 
met  by  approximately  35  percent 

3.  Rital  property  aequttition  and  utiUMotion 

Budget  estimate $1,748,000 

As  i«port«l-- 1,410.000 

Cut 838.  000 

The  budget  estimate  proposed  meet- 
ing the  full  responsibility  for  acquiring, 
disposing  of  and  policing  the  utilization 
of  space  under  the  jurisdiction  of  GSA 
and  occupied  by  other  agencies.  The 
reduction  will  curtail  this  activity  to  the 
point  where  surveys  and  analyses  of  some 
20,000.000  square  feet  of  space  cannot  be 
made  and  economies  valued  at  many 
times  the  amount  of  the  cut  would  be 
lost. 

4.  Surplus  property  management  and  ditpotal 

Budget  estimate $627,000 

As  reported 662,000 

Cut 66.000 

Once  declared  surplus,  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Government  to  convert 
surplus  property  into  cash  by  disposaL 
Such  properties  as  are  under  long-term 
disposal  agreements  must  be  serviced 
and  inspected.  Reductions  from  the 
budget  estimate,  which  provided  for  no 
increase  over  1952.  will  result  in  neg- 
lects and  possible  impairment  of  Income- 
producing  functions  which  were  esti- 
mated to  produce  some  $40,000,000  in 
revenue,  or  over  80  times  the  budget 
estimate  for  this  activity. 

5.  Building  design  and  Mnpervition 

Bodget  estimate $206,000 

As  reported •     178XW0 

f^^  — .      tTjOOt 
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This  nucleus  staff  suffered  a  reduc- 
tion in  1952  to  the  minimum  essential 
to  administer  construction  and  repair 
programs.  Further  cuts  would  impair 
the  technical  direction  over  the  building 
operatons  ot  7953  as  well  as  over  advance 
planning. 

6.  Public  utattiea  management 

Budget  estimate $180,000 

Am  reported 111,700 

Cut 48,300 

Reduction  of  this  highly  profitable 
operation  which  has  retiu^ed  $21  in 
savings  for  every  $1  spent  in  very  false 
economy.  Substantial  savings  are  being 
passed  up  by  having  to  reduce  the  staff 
below  the  1D52  level  which  will  preclude 
the  development  of  consolidated  utilities 
contracts  in  over  60  centers  of  high  Fed- 
eral population. 

RDSSAL  BTTPFLT 

Total  all  activities 

Budget    eatlmate $3.  787,  000 

A»  reported 2, 094.  100 

Cut 1.692,900 

The  amount  as  reported  reflects  the 
following  cuts  from  the  budget  estimate, 
as  explained  or  set  forth  in  the  report 
on  the  bill: 

First.  Absorption  of  Pay  Act  increases 
of  1952. 

Second.  No  new  positions  in  1953. 

Third.  Cut  of  about  one-third  in 
"Other  obligations"  except  rent  and 
utilities. 

Fourth.  Specific  cuts  set  forth  in  the 
report. 

Fifth.  Proportional  reductions  of  the 
balance  to  meet  the  total  committee  cut. 

The  effect  of  these  cuts  on  the  several 
activities  witWn  Federal  supply  would, 
in  brief,  be  as  follows: 

1.  Supply  management 

Budget    estimate ..._. $201.  200 

Am  reported .    128,178 

Cut 78,  027 

This  activity  Is  the  vehicle  whereby 
OSA  policies  the  supply  systems  of  other 
agencies  and  discovers  excess  inventories 
for  redistribution  to  reduce  new  pur- 
chases. Economies  contemplated  as  the 
result  of  the  2 -year  cycle  of  agency 
surveys  provided  under  the  1963  budget 
estimate  would  be  again  deferred  by  re- 
ducing performance  from  102  agency 
surveys  proposed  for  1953  to  60. 
2.  Purcharing 

Budget    estimate $596,  700 

As  reported .    477.  242 

Cut 119.  458 

As  the  1953  budget  estimate  provided 
for  no  Increase  over  1952.  the  reduction 
would  necessitate  a  withdrawal  from  the 
regional  operations  initiated  in  1952  to 
increase  participation  by  local  and  small- 
business  firms  and  to  reduce  excessive 
transportation  costs. 

3.  Personal  property  utilization  and  disposal 

Budget  estimate $626. 300 

Am   reported : 472,342 

Cut 153.958 


In  the  face  of  soundly  predicted  in- 
creases in  work  load  of  utilization  of  ex- 
cesses and  disposal  of  surplus,  this  activ- 
ity would  be  reduced  below  the  staffing 
for  1952  causing  backlogs  estimated  at 
$48,000,000  of  property  which  would  in- 
volve costly  storage  and  handling  as  well 
as  to  preclude  economies  by  obviating 
purchases  of  like  commodities  by  other 
agencies.  Only  $90,000,000  of  the  $138.- 
000.000  property  actions  required  could 
be  performed. 

4.  Commodity  speciflcationt 

Budget  estimate— .,—,_ .. .  $620. 000 

As  reported . 466.  911 

Cut 163. 08© 

The  cut  in  this  activity  would  result  in 
a  reduction  in  the  promulgation  of 
standard  specifications,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  competitive  bidding,  from  620 
proposed  to  540  and  increase  the  exist- 
ing backlog  of  1,230.  This  would  pre- 
clude economies  inherent  from  uniform 
determination  of  quality  standards. 
Other  economies  will  be  lost  due  to  the 
50  percent  reduction  in  the  tire  testing 
program  conducted  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  which 
would  be  productive  of  20  percent  in- 
crease in  serviceability  of  commercial 
tires  purchased. 

5.  Commodity  cataloging 

Budget    estimate $994,900 

As  reported 0 

Cut 994.  900 

This  item  was  eliminated  entirely  by 
the  committee.  Progress  in  the  civil 
agency  portion  of  the  Federal  Catalog 
would  be  set  at  a  standstill  and  practical- 
ly all  work  done  to  date  will  lose  its  use- 
ful value.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  already  invested  some  $50,000,000 
over  the  past  four  years  in  its  portion  of 
the  catalog.  OSA  has  only  spent  $1,- 
500.000  on  the  civil  agency  portion  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  which  will  cost 
a  total  of  between  $5,000,000  and  $7,500.- 
000  more.  As  additions  to  the  former 
Federal  Stock  Catalog  have  been  discon- 
tinued, abandonment  of  this  project  will 
cause  chaos  in  the  Federal  Supply  Sys- 
tem. If  anything,  the  appropriation 
for  this  activity  should  be  tripled  for 
1953.  instead  of  disallowed. 

*.  Commodity  inspection 

Budget    estimate $319.  300 

As  reported 207, 948 

Cut 111,352 

Experience  during  the  past  2  years  has 
shown  that  inferior  materials  and  work- 
manship have  entered  the  Federal  supply 
system  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  in- 
spection program.  Partial  alleviation  of 
this  bad  situation  proposed  in  the  esti- 
mate will  be  eliminated  by  the  reduced 
appropriation  which  will  decrease  per- 
formance from  the  estimated  39,641  in- 
spections and  tests  to  21.500. 

7.  Traffic  management 

Budget  estimate $428.  600 

As   reported 841.484 

Cut 87, 116 


The  budget  estimate  proposed  the  In- 
crease in  coverage  of  the  total  civil 
agency  freight  traffic  costing  $400,000,- 
000  per  year  from  37  percent  in  1952  to 
52  percent  in  1953  which  was  estimated 
to  produce  savings  of  $5,000,000.  The 
cut  would  hold  the  coverage  to  the  37 
percent  for  1952  and  reduce  estimated 
savings  to  $3,000,000.  The  loss  of 
$2,000,000  in  estimated  savings  could 
have  been  prevented  by  the  provision  of 
an  additional  $87,116. 

NATIONAI.  ASCamntS  AKS  UOOBOa     • 

Total  all  activitlet 

Budget  estimate $6.  751. 000 

As  reported 4. 789,  200 

Cut 1,  Oil.  800 

The  amount  as  reported  reflects  the 
following  cuts  from  the  budget  estimate, 
as  explained  or  set  forth  in  the  report 
on  the  bill: 

First  Absorption  of  Pay  Act  increases 
of  1952. 

Second.  No  new  positions  in  1953. 

Third.  Cut  of  about  one-third  in  other 
obligations  except  rent  and  utilities. 

Fourth.  Specific  cuts  set  forth  in  the 
report. 

Fifth.  Proportional  reductions  of  the 
balance  to  meet  the  total  committee  cut. 

The  effect  of  these  cuts  on  the  several 
activities  within  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service  would,  in  brief,  be 
as  follows:  • 

1.  Records  management 

Budget  estimate $400,000 

As  reported 862.000 

Cut 88.  000 

This  activity  Is  the  only  vehicle  where- 
by over  20,000.000  cubic  feet  of  existing 
Government  records  and  4.400.000  being 
generated  annually  can  be  brought 
under  central  control.  The  cut  in  ap- 
propriation would  reduce  the  control  by 
a  inillion  cubic  feet  and  space  savings 
valued  at  some  $500,000  would  not  be 
realized  due  to  insufficient  staff. 
2.  Records  centers 

Budget  estimate $8,  576, 000 

As  reported .     2,  746.  000 

Cut 830.  000 

Operations  in  the  seven  regional,  and 
one  national  personnel,  records  centers 
will  have  to  be  curtailed  in  spite  of  com- 
mitments to  agencies  whose  records  have 
been  brought  into  those  centers  to  pro- 
vide them  with  prompt  reference  serv- 
ices. The  three  remaining  regional 
records  centers  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished during  1953  cannot  be  opened  so 
that  savings  evaluated  at  $1,200,000  for 
the  first  year  alone  cannot  be  realized. 
This  activity  has  the  potential  of  savings 
in  space  costs  of  about  $2.50  per  cubic 
foot  of  records  of  other  agencies  which 
are  or  can  be  brought  into  the  records 
centers. 

3.  Microfilming 

Budget  estimate $66. 000 

As    reported « 00.  000 

Cut 6, 000 
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As  the  budget  estimate  contemplated 
only  a  minimum  "pilot"  rate  of  oper- 
ation, reductions  would  proportionally 
reduce  the  economies  possible  under  any 
reasonable  level  of  operation. 

4.  National  Archives 


$1,410,000 

1, 298.  200 


Budget  estimate 

As  reported 

Cut- .,    , 111. 800 

Only  a  minimum  standard  level  of  op- 
eration of  this  establishment  was  con- 
templated in  the  budget  estimate.  Re- 
ductions will  cripple  the  classifications, 
preservation  and  referencing  of  the 
Archives  of  the  United  States. 

f .  Federal  Register 

Budget  eetimate $388. 000 

As  reported. .— .^-, 213,000 


Cut 


so.  000 


Reductions  would  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  delasring  the  currency  of  ma- 
terial required  by  law  to  be  published 
dally  In  the  Federal  Register  and  Code 
ot  Federal  R^niilations. 

I  t.  Roosevelt  Library 

Budget  esUmate $77, 000 

As   reported 70.000 

Cut 7.000 

'Owing  to  the  nature  of  this  national 
shrine,  it  probably  should  be  spared  from 
reductions  which  would  have  to  be  com- 
pensated for  by  greater  reductions  in 
ottier  actlTltles. 


ocfsaAi.   auFVLT   wxttn 
Total,  all  activitiet 

Budget   estimate $19,613,000 

Ai  reported 18.998.000 


Cut 


8.  618.  000 


The  basic  purpose  of  the  Congress  in 
Increasing  the  appropriated  capital  of 
the  general  supply  fund  from  $10,000,- 
000  to  $44.000.000 — during  fiscal  year 
1051— was  to  expand  the  stores  inven- 
tories both  as  to  number  of  it^ns  as  well 
as  volume  stocked,  in  order  to  economi- 
cmlly  and  effectively  supply  agencies' 
requirements  of  common-use  items 
through  the  12  GSA  supply  centers  lo- 
cated In  areas  of  sigziiflcant  Federal 
agency  concentration.  The  planned 
economies  would  result  from  volume 
purchasing  and  consolidated  ware- 
housing. 

The  program  for  expanding  the  stores 
Inventories  required  a  minimum  of  3 
years  to  progressively  acquire  adeqate 
warehouse  space  and  facilities  and  to  in- 
crease inventories  in  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  stocks  needed  by  the  agen- 
cies. Tlie  appropriation  for  1952  pro- 
vided funds  for  expanding  the  stores 
physical  plant  although  personal  serv- 
ice Umltations  Imposed  in  the  act  cur- 
tailed the  staff  expansion  planned  for 
that  year.  As  a  result.  Federal  agen- 
cies must  procure  on  a  small-order  basis 
items  not  carried  in  GSA  stocks,  at 
prices  higher  than  could  be  obtained 
through  the  OSA  supply  centers. 

The  budget  for  1953  contemplated  a 
continuation  of  the  expansion  program 
highlighted  by  a  progressive  increase  in 
use  of  the  supply  centers  for  common- 
use  items  by  the  military  from  36  per- 


cent of  total  sales  In  1953  to  56  percent 
in  1953.  The  increased  use  of  OSA  sup- 
ply centers  for  common-use  items  by  the 
military  has  long  been  urged  by  th6 
Bonner  committee.  As  late  as  March  11, 
1952,  at  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments.  Chairman 
BoNNKt  again  made  the  recommenda- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  committee  and 
stated  that  the  program  has  received 
general  acceptance  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Munitions  Board,  and 
others.  He  noted,  however,  that  OSA 
Is  not  equipped  at  this  time  to  handle 
common-use  item  requirements  of  all 
civilian  agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Actual  and  projected  sales  from  stores 
stocks  for  a  4-year  period  clearly  reflect 
the  programed  expansion,  as  follows: 
1950.  $26,000,000;  1951.  $44,800,000.  1952. 
$95,200,000.  and  1953.  $157,800,000.  The 
reduction  in  appropriation  as  reported  to 
the  House  will  limit  1953  sales  to  approxi- 
mately $95,000,000  or  almost  40  percent 
less  than  estimated  requirements. 

The  $5,615,000  reduction  in  appropria- 
tion as  reported  to  the  House  restricts 
operations  to  the  1953  level  of  obliga- 
tions because  "the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, in  its  program  for  expand- 
ing the  volume  of  business  for  1953,  is 
unduly  optimistic  as  to  the  business 
which  it  will  perform."  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  significant  that  no  opportunity 
was  given  GSA  witnesses  at  hearings 
before  the  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  discuss  volume  of  business 
levels.  In  practical  effect  the  reduction 
will- 
First.  Negate  all  arrangements  now 
nearlng  completion  to  progressively  in- 
crease the  use  of  GSA  supply  centers 
by  the  military  and  continue  the  in- 
evitable compe'!ition  between  military 
and  civilian  agencies  in  the  procurement 
of  common-use  items; 

Second.  Make  it  impossible  to  lease 
sufilcient  warehouse  space  to  adequately 
serve  the  civilian  agencies  and  probably 
require  the  modification  or  cancellation 
of  existing  leases;  and 

Third.  By  limiting  supply  center  serv- 
ices to  the  1952  level  will  continue  to  re- 
quire other  agencies  to  directiy  procure 
many  items  directly  from  suppliers  at 
prices  averagtog  not  less  than  20  per- 
cent higher  itian  would  obtain  if  the 
items  were  ottlered  from  OSA  supply 
centers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  MSBSABKA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  March  18.  19S2 

Mr.  BUPVETT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  article  from  The  Freeman  for 
March  24.  1952. 


"nie  importance  of  this  article  Is  indi- 
cated by  its  concluding  lines,  which  read 
as  follows: 

Fnxa  tbU  dangerouB  pass  we  Iiave  only  one 
eecape:  a  President  who  is  not  the  creature 
and  oandl<late  of  the  internationalists. 

By  tbe  present  poUtical  odds.  Tatt  appears 
to  be  that  man. 

With  Eisenhower  we  would  place  In  power 
one  of  the  key  men  of  the  group  whose 
policies  brought  tis  where  we  are. 

We  would  continue  to  follow  an  Intema- 
Uonallst  policy  that  no  longer  makes  sense 
since  we  alone  are  now  the  prime  target  ot 
the  Soviet  Empire. 

We  would  also  continue  in  power  a  group 
which,  because  it  has  no  means  of  detecting 
Soviet  enemies  In  Its  midst,  has  for  years 
sheltered  and  nurtured  the  Soviet  policy 
apparatus  assigned  to  the  task  of  destroying 
the  United  States. 

EiszNBowxs  AoADfST  Tatt!  Tta  Vital  Issm 
(By  Lawrence  R.  Brown) 

TlM  campaign  for  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential nomination  has  narrowed  to  a  choice 
between  Elsenhower  and  Tatt.  While  a  dead- 
locked convention  might  turn  to  a  third  can- 
didate, such  a  contingency  is  so  unlikely  in 
present-day  politics  that  no  one  can  wisely 
count  upon  it.  In  any  event,  the  choice  of  a 
Republican  candidate  Involves  the  same 
bcuic  Issues  that  are  at  stake  between  Tatt 
and  Eisenhower. 

.Despite  the  diillculty  of  arriving  at  a  use- 
able knowledge  of  Eisenhower  the  man  as 
distinct  from  the  military  figure,  we  are  stUl 
not  forecloeed  from  establishing  an  intel- 
Ugible  basis  of  comparison  between  the  two 
men.  The  mystery  that  surrounds  Eisen- 
hower does  not  extend  to  his  supporters. 
The  acknowledged  ambiguity  about  his  stand 
on  domestic  matters  does  not  extend  to  his 
▼lews  on  foreign  affairs. 

Eisenhower's  main  support  comes  from  the 
International  liberals.  Indeed  the  only  im- 
portant reason  offered  for  his  candidacy  is 
the  statement  of  his  supporters  that  he 
agrees  with  them  on  forel^  affairs.  They 
beUeve  in  international  cooperation,  in  uni- 
fying the  "free  world"  against  Commimlst 
aggression.  These,  at  least,  are  the  slogans 
of  the  Internattonalists.  and  even  though  our 
foreign  problems  are  more  complex  than  they 
might  lead  one  to  suppose,  we  know  the  poll- 
dee  that  go  with  thr  slogans.  7%e  Intema- 
tlonallsts.  whose  candidate  Eisenhower  la, 
clearly  expect  him  as  President  not  only  to 
talk  their  slogan  but  to  carry  out  their  poU- 
des.     We  can  do  no  leas. 

Since  Elsenhower  is  the  candidate  of  the 
Internationalists,  Tatt  becomes  automati- 
cally the  candidate  of  their  opponents  who. 
however  they  dislike  the  name,  are  known  as 
the  isolationists.  The  name  Is.  of  coxirse, 
meaningless.  The  opponents  of  American  in- 
ternationalism have  been  tagged  with  it  by 
the  Internationalists  themselves.  Like  so 
many  other  epithets  hurled  in  wrath  or  deri- 
sion by  political  opponents,  it  has  become  in 
time  merely  a  proper  name,  that  is.  only  a 
noncommittal   label. 

Tait,  to  be  siire.  is  not  the  isolationists' 
first  choice,  but  they  vastly  prefer  him  to 
Elsenhower.  The  internationalists,  on  the 
other  hand,  hate  him  only  less  than  they 
hate  MacArthur.  Thus  an  unmistakable  dif- 
ference In  foreign  policy  is  clearly  revealed. 
The  requirements  of  political  debate  may  at 
times  soften  the  precise  expression  of  this 
Issue,  but  that  does  not  diminish  the  real 
differences  in  the  foreign  policies  that  each 
would  try  to  carry  out  as  President.  Even 
Presidents  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
creaturos  of  the  political  factions  that  raise 
them  to  office.  The  ]x>Iitlclan  who  says  one 
thing  In  a  campaign  and  does  another  after 
election  Is  perhaps  every  politician.  But  the 
politician  who  betrays  the  fundamental  po- 
litical tenet  of  the  group  that  brought  him  to 
power   Is   almost   unknown.    No  one   Is  ao 
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•trong  that  he  standa  alone.  If  nothing  else, 
the  right  of  access  to  the  President,  which 
only  the  winning  faction  really  enjoys,  In- 
EXires  that  its  side,  and  only  its  side,  will  be 
skillfully  and  persistently  expressed  to  the 
chief. 

In  these  things  the  political  instinct  of 
mniiwin  of  people  is  perhaps  a  surer  guide  to 

•  candidate's  pcaltion  than  a  lawyer's  analy- 
sis of  hla  campaign  statements.  This  in- 
stinct has  Identified  Elsenhower  as  the  inter- 
nationalist candidate  and  Taft,  his  chief  op- 
ponent, as  the  Isolationist  candidate — a  mod- 
erate Isolationist  If  you  like,  but  still,  in  con- 
trast to  Elsenhower,  an  isolationist. 

AM    OLD    CONTUCT    EBMKWEU 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  therefore,  the 
Taft-Elsenhower  campaign  and  thus  the  elec- 
tion of  1952  appears  to  renew  the  old  conflict 
between  the  internationalists  and  the  isola- 
tionists. It  is  a  profound  conflict  involving 
more  consequences  for  the  future,  or  even 
the  survival,  of  the  United  States  than  any 
other  that  could  arise.  To  consider  the  de- 
sirability of  either  Tatt  or  Eisenhower  as 
President  reqiiires  a  reexamination  of  the 
Isolatlonlst-intematlonallst  issue  in  order  to 
gage  the  practical  consequences  of  conferring 
power  on  either  faction  In  a  world  dominated 
by  Soviet  Imperial  ambition. 

The  isolationist-Internationalist  conflict 
has  been  going  on  In  American  politics  for 

•  generation,  yet  its  present  form  is  not  too 
well  understood.  Possibly  because  It  has  be- 
come traditional,  we  accept  its  declared  issue 
at  face  value  in  preference  to  exploring  the 
meaning  In  the  present-day  world  of  each  of 
these  two  approaches  to  American  foreign 
policy. 

The  names  alone  are  confusing.  Taken  at 
face  value,  they  are  abeiird.  The  Isolation- 
ists are  supposed  to  be  those  who  feel  that 
the  United  States  has  no  serious  foreign 
problems  and  can  ignore  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  if  mere  nomenclat\ire  were  sig- 
nificant, it  should  then  have  been  the  inter- 
nationalists who  followed  with  growing  con- 
cern the  disasters  consequent  upon  our  Asi- 
atic policy  and  who  worried  whether  a  pow- 
eful  Soviet  apparatxis  In,  our  midst  might 
be  trying  to  Infiuence  ovir  policy  makers.  But 
It  has  not  been  such  Senators  as  Lodox. 
Saltonstaix.  Mobsx.  Dxtit.  Tobxt — ^that  is.  the 
Eisenhower  camp — who  have  raised  these 
problems.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
the  isolationists  and  Tatt  himself.  Both 
factions.  It  seems,  are  equally  Interested  In 
foreign  relations,  but  not  quite  In  the  same 
relations.  Yet  something  more  than  a  dif- 
ference of  compass  bearings  must  divide 
them. 

BOMS  nxcxssaht  kxtlxctions  on  thx  past 

American  internationalism  began  as  a  po- 
litical movement  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nrst  World  War.  It  has  an  unbroken  tra- 
dition from  that  time.  Its  preconceptions 
about  the  nature  of  a  world  society,  its  pro- 
posed solutions  to  the  international  difficxil- 
ties  that  it  observes — it  does  not  observe  all 
of  them — «ure  still  those  with  which  It  began. 
Like  almost  all  human  Institutions,  It  is 
bound  by  the  conditions  that  brought  it  into 
being. 

It  Ijb  easy  to  recall  the  political  conditions 
■urrounding  the  origin  of  this  International- 
ism. The  opening  phase  of  the  First  World 
War,  the  phase  of  limited,  concrete  objec- 
tives, had  ended  in  Anglo-Prench  defeat. 
The  problem  was  whether  these  powers  could 
win  a  war  of  unlimited  objectives — a  war  for 
world  peace  and  democracy — which  was  the 
alternative  to  limited  defeat,  but  Involved 
the  risk  of  unlimited  defeat.  It  was  mani- 
fest that  complete  Allied  victory  could  be 
achieved  only  with  full  American  support. 
It  was  equally  manifest  that  the  resulting 
world  situation  would  be  beyond  the  power 
of  England  and  France  to  maintain.  The 
United  States  could  perhaps  have  tolerated 
a  limited  Allied  defeat,  but  it  could  not 
wisely  permit  an  unlimited  defeat;  and  we 


were  perhaps  too  unskilled  to  see  any  third 
poesibllity. 

Hence,  the  opening  concrete  program  of 
American  internationalism:  unlimited  sup- 
I>ort  for  belligerent  England  and  France:  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  a  League  of  Nations, 
to  maintain  by  other  means  that  the  arms 
and  wealth  of  those  two  powers  a  settlement 
satisfactory  to  them  and  to  ourselves. 
Naturally,  this  proposition  was  not  expressed 
with  such  immodest  bluntness,  but  mem- 
ory and  reflection  will  reveal  that  this  was 
In  substance  the  Internationalist  program  of 
the  First  World  War. 

Nor  was  the  program  without  Justification. 
We  had  always  had  two  traditions:  one  of 
continental  isolation,  remote  and  apparently 
safe  between  our  two  oceans;  the  other,  more 
subtle  but  perhaps  more  powerful,  of  eco- 
nomic and  to  some  extent  social  Integration 
Into  the  nineteenth-century  British  mercan- 
tile empire — an  association  In  which  we  bad 
grown  great  and  strong.  Our  international- 
ists of  1016  simply  carried  the  latter  tradi- 
tion an  obvious  step  further.  Our  welfare 
having  been  tied  to  that  of  the  British  mer- 
cantile empire,  when  that  empire  was  en- 
dangered oxu*  self-interest  appeared  to  re- 
quire our  giving  It.  unrestricted  support. 

This  conviction,  rarely  so  frankly  put.  has 
always  been  at  the  base  of  Internationalist 
thought.  True  to  its  origin.  American  in- 
ternationalism— the  great  body  of  Eisen- 
hower's supporters,  the  men  who  would  sur- 
round him  as  President — sees  the  Interna- 
tional relations  of  the  United  States  aa 
though  we  faced  today  the  same  underlying 
world  problems  that  had  to  be  decided  in 
1916.  It  is  our  role  to  be.  as  then,  the  great 
assistant  to  others.  In  assisting  them  ade- 
quately we  effect  our  own  security.  This 
▼lew  of  the  world  is  the  foundation  of  loyal 
American  internationalism.  It  is  not  the 
▼lew  of  all  the  Internationalists,  for  there  are 
some  to  whom  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  is  of  no  interest,  or  even  objection- 
able: but  it  is  the  basic  view  of  those  inter- 
nationalists who  do  treasure  the  survival  of 
the  United  States. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  Germany  in  1914  and 
In  1939  could  not  politically  or  militarily  by- 
pass Western  Europe  and  attack  us  directly. 
Since  this  was  impossible,  and  furthermore 
pointless  becaxise  our  defeat  would  not  alone 
have  "given  Germany  world  victory.  It  was 
^^entlrely  correct  to  consider  this  cpuntry  se- 
cure so  long  as  England  and  France  were  se- 
cure. To  prevent  their  overthrow  was  to 
guarantee  our  own  safety. 

But  today  the  Soviet  Empire  can  bypass 
Western  Europe  and  strike  at  us  directly. 
And  such  an  attack  would  be  intelligent,  for 
ova  defeat  would  give  the  Kremlin  world 
mastery.  To  reach  us.  it  Is  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  dispose  of  others  first.  To  dispose 
of  others,  it  is  now  sufBcient  to  dispose  of 
us  first. 

THC  aOLXS   tZVKBSZO 

■nils  Is  the  changed  world  rltuation  that 
has  bankrupted  American  Internationalism. 
Its  traditions  forbid  ts  conceiving  that  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  could  be 
the  first  and  essential,  not  the  second  and 
Incidental,  goal  of  anyone's  ambition. 
Since  it  cannot  conceive  of  this  as  a  politi- 
cal reality,  it  cannot  grasp  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  any  other  world  area  than  West- 
em  Europe.  It  cannot  comprehend  the  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  actions  which  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  Empire  In  the  pursuit  of 
world  dominion  understands  its  first  and 
only  serious  task  to  be  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States. 

Time  and  fate  have  thus  deprived  Ameri- 
can internationalism  of  its  one-time  patriotic 
role.  It  once  sought  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  the  manifestly  dangerous  con- 
sequence of  a  sudden  overthrow  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Today  such  a  policy  has  no 
meaning,  and  Its  continued  pursuit  brings 
the  day  nearer  and  nearer  when  the  Soviet 
Empire  will  be  strong  enough  to  annihilate 


the  United  States  and  then  pick  up  the  Net 
of  the  world  unopposed.  The  international* 
lam  that  once  sought  to  serve  American  wel- 
fare now  quite  unintentionally  threatens  our 
very  existence. 

Time  has  worked  a  parallel  reversal  with 
the  isolationists:  so  much  so  that  they  would 
more  properly  be  called  nationalists  if  loglo 
rather  than  cxistom  determined  the  name* 
ot  movements.  True,  to  some  they  seem 
like  men  who  from  a  false  premise  derive  by 
unsound  reasoning  a  correct  answer.  But 
their  great  asset  In  the  present  circumstance* 
is  that  they  have  never  been  Interested  in 
defending  anybody  but  the  United  State*. 
They  have  never  thought  li  nec«saary  to  do 
•o.  and  though  this  may  once  have  been 
an  incorrect  view,  the  vast  political  revolu- 
tions of  the  past  40  years  have  mad*  it 
true. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire out  of  Western  Eiirope  Is  as  clear  to 
the  isolationists  as  to  the  Internationalist*. 
But  where  the  internationalists  see  this  as 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  United  SUte* 
secure,  the  isolationists,  as  nationallsu.  see 
It  as  merely  one,  and  not  necessarily  the 
moet  Important,  of  several  approaches  by 
which  the  Soviet  Empire  seeks  to  attack  us. 
Thus  the  internationalists,  despit*  their 
name,  have  been  almoet  Indifferent  to  th* 
Soviet  conquest*  in  Asia.  The**  were  not 
blows  at  Western  Biirope— or  at  least  th* 
Europ**n  governmenu  were  not  dlspoeed  so 
to  regard  them — and  hence  to  th«  interna- 
tionalists they  could  not  threaten  the  United 
State*.  To  the  isolationists,  however,  the 
Soviet  advance  in  Asia  Is  an  advance  toward 
Seattle.  Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh;  therefore, 
it  strikes  at  us  and  threatens  our  very  llf*. 

a  CULTUBZ  rOB  CSBTAnt  OXBMS 

One  I  ther  grave  matter  is  concealed  within 
the  isolationist-Internationalist  Issue  In  th* 
Taft-Blaenhower  contest.  Granting,  as  w* 
certainly  must,  that  there  are  in  our  midst 
unidentified  members  of  the  Soviet  policy 
apparatiis  (the  Soviet  espionage  apparatus 
doe*  not  concern  us  here),  certain  deduc- 
tions can  be  drawn  about  their  behavior. 
First,  if  they  are  to  influence  Oovemmant 
policy — as  their  Job  requires — they  cannot 
be  utterly  obscure.  They  need  not  be  widely 
known,  but  they  must  have  access  to  im- 
portant editors  and  Government  offlclala. 
Second,  each  of  them  must  have  an  ostensi- 
ble political  view  of  his  own.  None  can  b* 
admittedly  a  Soviet  agent  frankly  following 
Kremlin  policy.  None  can  be  such  a  po- 
~lltlcal  etmuch  that  he  seems  never  to  have 
any  political  views  at  all.  Where  in  th* 
various  factions  of  American  politics  can 
the  Soviet  policy  agent  find  a  safe  shelter? 

A  Soviet  military  spy  might  announce 
himself  as  an  isolationist  if  he  found  it  use- 
ful in  obtaining  the  type  of  information  h* 
was  charged  to  get.  To  be  sure,  the  Soviet 
spies  thus  far  arrested  have  never  done  thu. 
but  it  is  at  least  conceivable.  But  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  a  Soviet  policy  agent  could 
so  disguise  himself.  When  Soviet  plans 
called  for  the  conquest  of  China,  one  of  their 
American  agents  could  not  Join  the  Isola- 
tionist  demand  for  greater  support  to  th* 
Nationallsu.  An  agent  obliged  to  take  a 
stand  in  apparent  opposition  to  Soviet  in- 
teresto  would  have  had  to  argue  that  the 
defense  of  Eiirope  was  more  important  than 
that  of  Asia.  He  would  have  had  to  po** 
as  an  internationalist. 

For  other  reasons  also,  intematlonaltsm 
has  been  the  natural  nesting  ground  for 
Soviet  policy  agents.  Any  weakening  of  th* 
United  States,  any  veto  power  over  our  free- 
dom of  action,  any  waste  of  otir  strength, 
was  precisely  what  Soviet  policy  desired;  and 
more  than  one  internationalist  project, 
whatever  its  aim,  had  no  other  effect.  In 
this  company,  a  Soviet  ugent  seemed  only 
another  ardent  Internationalist,  motivated 
like  the  rest  by  the  verbal  formulas  of  world 
Idealism. 


No  one  can  doubt  that  the  loyal  Interna- 
tionalists despise  these  Soviet  agents  as  m\ich 
as  the  rest  of  the  country.  But  they  may 
fear  them  somewhat  less.  Also,  there  is  no 
bandy  way  to  detect  a  Soviet  policy  agent 
among  the  sincere,  misinformed,  emotional 
iBlamational  Idealists.  Both  have  the  cam* 
■bort-run  objective — the  intematlonalisa- 
tion  of  the  United  States — though  they  seek 
It  for  different  reasons.  Unfortunately,  by 
the  time  the  emotional  Internationalist  dis- 
covers that  his  ideal  serves  not  his  purpose 
but  the  Soviet  Empire's,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
matter. 

>T   TRXn    SBUllS 

Stich  Is  the  substance  of  ttte  choice  between 
Tavt  and  Bissnhowsr.  Is  it  wis*  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  a  foreign  policy 
that  no  longer  make*  — n**  when  we  are  the 
sole  power  whose  ds*UuUiun  Is  fverequlslte 
to  the  fulfillment  of  Soviet  ambitions?  Is 
It  wise  to  continue  a  foreign  policy  to  which 
Soviet  policy  agents  can  partly  subscribe  and 
behind  which  they  can  disguise  their  real 
acUvity? 

Even  If  Eisenhower  were  not  the  candidate 
of  the  Internationalists,  his  own  record 
would  occasion  grsve  misgivings  if  analyzed 
In  reference  to  these  two  questions.  When 
our  national  life  Is  threatened  by  the  Soviet 
Empire,  the  whole  political  group  that  aided 
Soviet  expansion  becomes  not.  of  ootirse.  sus- 
pect but  of  doubtful  value  in  resisting  the 
final  triumph  of  the  emplr*  they  have  done 
so  much  to  strengthen.  The  convenient 
apology  that  the  Soviet  Empire  Just  grew 
and  that  American  policy  in  no  way  aided 
its  expansion  cannot  stand  serious  examina- 
tion. Our  China  policy,  our  German  policy, 
our  policy  toward  the  satellites;  none  of 
the**  was  inevitable,  though  each  was  the 
flower  of  the  internationalists'  faith  that  the 
Untt*d  States  can  never  be  directly  menaced. 
Th*  mere  plea  that  nothing  cotild  have  been 
done  to  make  the  Soviet  Empire  less  a  men- 
ace it  in  Itself  a  confession  of  incompetence. 
Buman  affairs  are  never  so  rlgMly  eondi- 
tioaed  as  that.  Boom  steps  could  have  been 
taken  that  would  have  left  us  today  strongei 
and  the  Soviet  Empire  weaker.  These  step* 
were  not  taken.  Bther  they  were  not  seen, 
or  they  were  not  desired.  In  elti^r  case, 
the  men  who  failed  to  take  them  should 
not  be  in  charge  of  our  present  deadly  strug- 
gle with  the  Soviet  Empire. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Eisenhower  nerer 
questioned  those  men.  How  often — if  at 
all — he  made  Important  political  decisions 
Is  unknown.  But  we  do  know  that  the  Amer- 
ican policy  makers  who  assisted  the  rise  of 
the  Soviet  emplr* — whatever  their  motive 
or  their  degree  of  awareness  of  what  they 
were  doing — were  the  men  who  gave  Eisen- 
hower his  commands.  That  they  would  have 
given  such  controlling  commands  to  a  man 
whose  views  on  world  policy — that  is,  at 
bottom,  on  Soviet-American  relations — ^dif- 
fered sharply  from  their  own,  Is  highly  Im- 
probable. In  any  case,  until  Eisenhower  can 
demonstrate  otherwise  we  have  a  right  to 
suppos*  that  during  the  critical  years  of 
American -aided  Soviet  expansion  he  was  one 
of  tho**  who  believed  this  policy  desirable. 
If  be  did  not,  he  could  begin  by  disavowing 
the  views  of  Marshall's  memorandum  at  the 
first  Quebec  conference  that  Russia  "mtist 
be  given  every  assistance  and  every  effort 
miist  be  made  to  gain  her  friendship" — not 
to  help  defeat  Germany,  but  as  a  permanent 
postwar  pmilcy. 

When  Eisenhower,  with  his  record,  comes 
forward  as  a  candidate  of  the  internation- 
alists, w*  have  every  reason  to  doul>t  that 
be  Is  the  man  best  qualified  to  lead  the 
United  SUtes  in  lu  llfe-and-death  struggle 
with  the  empire  he  and  hU  superiors  helped 
to  make  so  powerful.  Even  were  he  and 
all  his  supporters  to  make  humble  public 
acknowledgment  that  their  political  cal- 
culations were  totally  and  dangerously 
wrong — which  they  are  not  likely  to  do — 


that  stUl  would  not  maks  him  a  desirable 
President.  He  would  stlU  be  a  man  who  had 
been  unable  to  see  vital  American  Interests 
through  the  emotional  slogans  of  war  and 
the  plausible  subtleties  of  Soviet  sympathis- 
ers. 

And  If  he  does  not  make  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  error,  how  can  we  suppose  that  he 
doe*  not  still  subscribe  to  the  assist -Russia 
school  of  thought?  How  can  we  suppose  his 
administration  would  not  continue  the  same 
fundamental  policies  that  have  turned  cen- 
tral Europe  and  China  over  to  the  Soviet 
Empire,  that  tomorrow  will  turn  over  Japan. 
Indonesia,  and  the  Near  Bast  and  the  day 
after  will  and  the  existence  of  the  United 
8Ut«sr 

For  with  the  intematianallsta  as  the  tri- 
umphant faction  under  Elsenhower  as  Pres-  . 
ident  it  would  be  their  interpretation  of 
events — the  Interpretation  today  controlling 
the  Truman  administration — that  reached 
the  President  and  guided  his  decisions.  It 
would  be  the  patriotism  of  defending  tb* 
United  States  at  second  remove — not  be- 
cause of  any  flaw  of  courage  or  honor  but 
because  the  internationalists  by  their  tra- 
ditions, their  habits  of  mind,  their  natural 
egos  which  make  them  continue  to  Justify 
a  long-held  position,  are  geared  only  to  de- 
fend others  first. 

From  this  dangerous  pass  we  have  only  one 
escape:  a  President  who  is  not  the  creature 
and  candidate  of  the  Inta-naUonallsts.  By 
the  present  political  odds,  Tait  appears  to 
be  that  man.  With  Eisenhower  we  would 
place  In  power  one  of  the  key  men  of  the 
group  whose  policies  brought  us  where  w* 
are.  We  would  continue  to  follow  an  inter- 
nationalist policy  that  no  longer  makes  sense 
since  we  alone  are  now  the  prime  target  of 
the  Soviet  Empire.  We  would  also  continue 
in  power  a  group  which,  because  it  has  no 
means  of  detecting  Soviet  enemies  in  its 
midst,  has  for  years  sheltered  and  nurtured 
the  Soviet  policy  apparatus  assigned  to  th« 
task  of  destroying  the  United  States. 


U.  S.  A.  CM&imtid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF   HXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Prank  A.  Lopez,  a  prospective  lawyer, 
ipqiring  «ome  vciy  pertinent  remso-ks 
about  the  book  entitled  "U.  S.  A.  Con- 
fldenUal": 

BaooKLTH.  N.  T..  Jforefl  14, 19S2. 
The  Honorable  Vicros  L.  Anfttso, 
United  States  Representative, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

IfT  Dux  llE.  Amrxno:  As  one  of  your  oon- 
stltuenta,  I  wish  to  register  through  you  my 
protest  against  a  book  recently  published 
by  authors  Jack  Lalt  and  Loe  Afortimer,  en- 
titled *TJ.  S.  A.  Confidential." 

It  Is  the  worst  sort  of  cheap  trash  I  have 
had  th*  displeasure  of  reading  in  a  long 
whUe.  Already  the  press  has  widely  com- 
mented upon  It  and  reported  that  many  in- 
dividuals are  bringing  suits  for  libel  against 
Lalt  and  Mortimer.  The  book  Is  man  than 
an  attack  upon  parties  or  persons,  it  gen- 
eralizes prostitution,  moral  degeneracy,  and 
the  worst  sort  ot  vice  as  if  the  entire  com- 
munity were  plasa*d  by  it.  It  Ignor**  th* 
fact  that  the  vast  majoilty  of  Amwlrans 
are  hard-working,  decent  people  with  fam- 
ilies, bringing  up  their  children  to  live  by 


some  moral  code.  X  realize  that  our  Amer> 
lean  community  has  Its  failings  and  I  de- 
plore It — Lalt  and  Mortimer  seem  to  revel 
in  it,  giving  tips  as  to  where  you  can  pick 
up  the  right  girl  and  for  how  much.  It 
magnifies  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead 
on*  to  think  that  America  is  Just  one  big 
red-light  district.  I  have  too  much  confi- 
dence in  our  community  to  believe  that  sucb 
a  book  will  go  unanswered  by  the  many  rep- 
resentatives of  oiir  communities  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere. 

As  a  prospective  member  of  the  bar.  I  know 
full  well  that  the  Constitution  protects  free- 
dom of  the  press — but  where  there  is  no 
truth  there  Is  no  freedom.  My  dear  Con- 
gressman I  am  sure,  if  you  have  not  done  so 
already,  that  once  you  Just  glance  at  this 
book  you  will  see  that  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

Wishing  you  continued  sticcess  in  your  en« 
deavors,  I  am. 

Tours  very  truly, 

numc  A.  Lof 


J«Teuk  Delbqaeacy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

OF  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent weeks  there  appeared  a  series  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  dealing  with  the 
responsibilities  of  combatting  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  role  of  the  Juvenile 
court  system. 

In  order  that  these  articles,  which  I 
will  place  in  the  Congrkssional  Recoko 
from  day  to  day.  can  be  appraised  in 
their  proper  light,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  author,  the  Honorable  Victor  B. 
Wylegala,  children's  court  Judge  of  Erie 
County.  N.  T.,  for  the  past  IS  years. 
Judge  Wylegala  is  presently  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges,  a  past  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Children's 
Court  Judges,  and  is  also  a  trustee  of  the 
National  Juvenile  Court  Poimdation. 
Taking  a  scholarly  as  well  as  a  humane 
interest  in  every  case  before  him  has 
given  Judge  Wylegala  the  reputation  of 
being  the  'best  children's  court  judge  in 
the  Nation."  At  the  national  level,  he 
has  been  given  Just  recognition  as  an 
eminent  authority  in  his  field. 

The  people  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  and  neigh- 
twring  communities  are  very  proud  of 
this  distinguished  citizen,  who  has  done 
so  much  in  many  fields  of  endeavor  for 
his  country  and  his  community.  Back 
home,  these  articles  to  which  I  refer  were 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
admiration  for  the  work,  as  well  as  for 
the  author.  I  am  sure  that  civic  leaden 
throughout  the  entire  country,  who  are 
interested  In  the  problem  of  Juvenile  de- 
liquency  and  its  treatment,  will  find 
these  articles  of  great  value  in  their 
work.  It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
all  America  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  thoughts  and  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  them. 

I  would  recommend  that  all  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  their  constituents. 
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read  this  series,  the  first  of  which  I  sub- 
mit today :  others  to  follow  in  the  Rxcoao 
-  on  succeeding  days: 

X>ixiirQX7EKCT :     Its    Bdth — Dehiai.,    Excm- 

MXMT  Mat  Lkao  to  Ersok — Mo9r  Youno- 

srats  Gkx>D,  JuDOE  Sats;  Frw  "Bad  Apples" 

Providk  Mxnacb 
(By  Victor  B.  WylegaU  as  told  to  Lee  Origgs) 

On  the  night  of  January  30,  foiir  yo\ing 
boys  broke  into  School  82  in  the  Kensington 
area,  causing  ^,000  damage  in  an  orgy  of 
wanton  destruction. 

Three  nights  later,  a  youngster  was  held 
for  a  series  of  bxirglarles  from  parked  cars 
repcH-ted  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Two  boys  took  a  careening  Joy  ride  In  a 
stolen  car  on  February  4.  and  another  pair 
wtu  held  for  a  number  of  car  thefts.  Three 
children  were  arrested  a  few  days  later  for 
committing  half  a  dozen  biirglarles  to  get 
spending  money.  An  auto  was  wrecked  by 
youthful  vandals  February  14. 

All  violators  were  under  16  and  as  such 
came  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Juvenile  au- 
thorities They  probably  will  appear  before 
me  in  children's  court  before  long. 

I  have  chosen  these  few  pieces  of  recent 
spot  news  to  Illustrate  some  of  the  publicity 
our  youth  has  been  receiving  lately.  It 
points  up  a  black  mark  on  the  community — 
the  danger  signs  that  unless  something  is 
done.  Juvenile  delinquency  this  year  will 
caixse  millions  of  dollars  in  damage  and  wreck 
the  lives  of  2.000  youngsters. 

The  specific  instances  mentioned  above 
constitute  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Ju- 
venile offenses  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
city  over  the  past  3  weeks,  offenses  In  which 
the  culprits  have  been  caught.  We  don't 
know  how  many  other  offenses,  still  unsolved, 
hdve  been  committed,  but  the  number  prob- 
ably is  large  enough  to  cause  grave  concern. 

LIKX  BAD   APPI.2S 

But  there  need  be  no  cause  for  h3r8terla. 
The  great  majwlty  of  children  are  honest, 
clean-living  youngsters  who  are  well  on  the 
road  to  becoming  pillars  of  the  community. 
However,  a  few  bad  apples  In  a  barrel  can 
ruin  the  rest. 

I  would  say  98  percent  of  our  children  are 
good  kids,  but  the  other  2  percent  are  a  defi- 
nite factor.  Unless  they  are  caught  and  re- 
habilitated to  lead  useful  lives,  their  influ- 
ence can  spread  like  a  mallgant  disease. 

Let  ua  first  of  all  arrive  at  a  definition  of 
Juvenile  delinquency.  It  must  be  differ- 
entiated from  ordinary  youthful  exuberance, 
which  is  such  an  essential  part  of  childhood. 
A  child  may  run  across  a  neighbor's  lawn. 
It  may  be  a  technical  trespassing  offense,  but 
there  is  nothing  delinquent  about  this. 

Nor  is  there  anything  delinquent  in  boys 
and  girls  who  get  bold  and  so  involved  at 
play  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  good  Judg- 
ment. There  must  be  a  distinction  between 
a  lack  of  good  manners  and  more  serious  acts. 

For  most  practical  purposes.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency is  an  act  which,  if  committed  by 
an  adult,  would  be  a  crime. 

What  are  the  causes  of  Juvenile  delin< 
quency? 

They  are  many  and  varied,  but  the  major- 
ity center  about  a  peculiar  attraction  to  or 
desire  for  something  that  has  been  denied. 
This  would  not  apply  to  cases  of  malicious 
mischief,  including  vandalism,  because  noth- 
ing is  taken.  These  offenses  seem  to  result 
from  a  desire  to  destroy  without  reason  and 
should  be  kept  apart  from  thefts. 

Vandalism  is  seldom  a  one-man  proposi- 
tion. It  is  a  group  or  gang  phenomenon  that 
depends  upon  mood  for  its  intensity.  Boys 
will  break  into  a  school  and  try  to  outdo  each 
other  in  causing  the  most  damage.  A  de- 
sire for  recognition  la  a  prominent  feature 
of  vandalism.  Kvery  child  wants  recognition 
as  he  grows  up,  but  through  lack  of  guid- 
ance the  wrong  type  of  recognition  is  often 
sox'gbt. 


So-called  vandals  almost  never  start  with  a 
deliberate  and  wanton  attitude  toward  de- 
stroying property.  The  urge  to  wreck  builds 
up  gradually  into  a  mob  psychology  as  an 
emotional  pitch  Is  reached  at  which  there 
is  tremendous  energy  waiting  impatiently  for 
release. 

All  too  often,  the  first  plan  to  expend  this 
energy  Is  an  unwise  one  ( young  mlnd«  being 
untrained  for  such  a  decision)  and  is  acted 
upon  promptly  and  with  savage  Intensity. 
There  is  no  telling  where  the  destruction  wUl 
stop. 

KXCITUCXIfT   KT:!.!)   LUXX 

Stealing  is  a  different  problem.  Here  the 
chief  lure  Is  excitement.  The  boys  who  said 
they  committed  a  string  of  burglaries  earlier 
this  month  to  get  spending  money  actually 
got  more  than  enough  from  their  parents. 
There  are  fewer  hardship  burglaries  among 
Juveniles  than  you  think. 

The  chief  advantage  of  stealing  is  that  it 
is  so  easy,  especially  in  the  case  of  auto- 
mobiles. Auto  thefts  could  be  drastically  re- 
duced, for  instance,  if  owners  and  drivers 
would  take  more  care.  Ignition  keys  are  left 
in  autos,  vehicles  are  allowed  to  stand  un- 
locked at  the  curb,  and  some  even  have  the 
motors  running.  The  temptation  is  great 
and  car  owners  usually  have  themselves  to 
blame. 

Too  many  parents  teach  or  allow  offspring 
to  drive  before  they  have  matured.  In  one 
auto  case  I  can  remember  the  youngster  was 
proud  he  knew  how  to  drive  and  bragged 
about  it.  One  of  his  friends  challenged  his 
ability.  Boylike,  he  didn't  resist  the  urge 
to  show  superiority.  Result:  Another  sorry 
lad  who  has  bad  a  run-in  with  the  law. 

The  gang  element  often  involves  boys  and 
girls  m  car  thefts  against  their  will.  Three 
boys  before  me  recently  were  walking  the 
streets  and  spied  a  car  with  the  keys  left  in 
it.  Two  of  them  decided  to  go  for  a  ride. 
The  third  refused  and  immediately  was  called 
a  yellow  coward.  He  couldn't  take  It,  Joined 
in  the  escapade,  and  had  to  share  respon- 
sibility for  the  theft  when  caught. 

Oroupism  can,  of  covirse.  be  used  for  good, 
provided  there  is  leadership  to  direct  energy 
to  profitable  and  worth-while  enterprises 
rather  than  to  thievery,  destruction,  and  gen- 
eral lawlessness. 

Denied  curiosity,  an  inquisitive  mind,  and 
lack  of  respect  for  the  property  of  others, 
these  are  Important  factors  In  the  birth  of 
a  delinquent. 


Oil  for  EdacatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OP  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial and  article  from  the  March  8  issue 
of  the  TWin  City  Sentinel.  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  on  behalf  of  the  oil-for- 
education  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20.  The  oil-for-education 
amendment  is  sponsored  by  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsi],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bin- 
ton],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  ToBiY],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Nkily],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from   Tennessee    [Mr.  Kkfauvir],   the 


Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  ChatbI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphkit],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HufNiMCS],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lkhkan],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Muriat],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Onxrrrs],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  LANcnl.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aixkn],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  MoodtI. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bricht].  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  CasbI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hnx's  On.  roa  Lamps  op  KoucATioir 


(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Senator 
Hnx  In  Harper'!  magaslne) 

In  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  are  vast  deposits  of  oil  under  the 
marginal  sea  and  the  Continental  Shelf, 
which  In  some  places  in  the  Oulf  extends 
out  as  far  <s  150  miles  from  shore.  The 
geologists  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  of  private  oU  companies 
estimate  that  here  are  at  least  15.000.000.000 
barrels  of  oil.  At  the  going  price  of  13.70  a 
barrel,  which  may  well  Increase  as  the  world's 
oU  reserves  are  depleted,  this  adds  up  to 
over  •40,000.000.000. 

Many  proposals  hrve  been  put  forward 
for  getting  rid  of  these  $50,000,000,000. 
I  shall  not  discuss  them  except  to  mention 
the  most  fantastic  of  them  all,  which  for 
some  strange  reason  is  the  one  most  In  dan- 
ger of  acceptance.  This  is  the  suneetlon 
that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
the  48  States  disregard  the  decisions  of  our 
highest  court  and  make  an  outright  gift  ot 
the  bulk  of  this  oU  and  gas  to  3  States, 
California,  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 

The  wise  and  prudent  man,  when  bleeeed 
with  a  sudden  and  surprising  inherltaooe. 
thinks  first  of  the  security  of  his  family. 
The  American  people  must  think  first  of  tne 
sec\irlty  of  their  families — which  means  the 
security  of  their  country. 

In  national  security  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense is,  of  course,  the  Military  Establish- 
ment Itself.  But  the  second  and  strongest 
line  of  defense  is  the  education  and  train- 
ing, the  Intellectual  and  scientific  compe- 
tence of  our  cltlcens.  Holding  these  two 
considerations  paramount.  17  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  Joined  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  In  introducing  in  the  Senate  an 
amendment  to  dedicate  these  precious,  ir- 
replaceable national  oil  and  gas  resources  to 
the  common  defense  and  to  education  m  aU 
the  States,  at  all  levels:  primary,  secondsiry. 
and  higher  education. 

I  suggest  that  our  present  American  ca- 
pacity for  organization  and  production, 
which  is  the  essential  basis  of  our  national 
security,  is  largely  the  direct  result  of  two 
mighty  American  Inspirations  about  educa- 
tion. The  first  of  these  was  the  idea  of  pub- 
lic support  for  free  schools  with  good  educa- 
tional standards,  advocated  and  fought  for 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  first  implemented 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  by 
Horace  Mann.  The  second  was  the  policy  of 
dedicating  revenues  from  our  public  lands 
to  education. 

Out  of  this  farsighted  and  inspired  use  of 
a  portion  of  the  national  domain  has  arisen 
a  system  of  great  educational  Institutions 
upon  which  the  higher  education  of  a  great 
number  of  Americans  depends.  No  one  can 
estimate  what  it  has  meant  to  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  United  States. 
Along  with  the  application  of  public  funds 
for  free  education  lor  all  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  level,  it  has  contributed  vastly  to 
that  trained  competence  in  Industry,  In  ag- 
riculture, in  social  organization,  upon  which 
otu-  national   strength   Is   based;    a   trained 
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competence,  not  oC  a  selected  few.  tout  d  a 
whole  nation. 

The  proposal  embodied  in  the  oU-(dr-edu- 
catlon  amendment  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  our  continuing  national  tradition  of 
devoting  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  to  the 
aupport  of  education.  The  adoption  at  tills 
proposal  will  be  a  historic  act  coaaparabte  to 
tbe  ordinances  of  1786  and  1787  and  to  the 
'^Morrill  Act  of  1862.  In  fact,  the  revenues 
from  the  oil- for -education  idea  will  probab- 
ly In  the  course  of  time  far  exceed  the  sum 
total  of  receipts  from  all  previous  Pedenl 
grants  of  public  lands  for  educational  purU 
poses.  Adoption  of  the  proposal  wlU  be  like 
dedicating  an  oU  weU  to  the  support  of  each 
school  and  college  in  America. 

A  Ooom  xywm  fob  On.  MOssai 

TbB  oonoem  of  the  oil  companies  for  States 
rlflrti  has  been  sharply  evident  in  tbe 
struggle  between  the  Kderal  Government 
and  some  States  for  control  of  the  tidelands 
oti  fletds.  But  one  suspects  that  their  con- 
cern Is  more  practical  than  philosophic.  It 
Is  evident  that  they  believe  their  profits 
would  be  greater  in  deals  with  the  States 
than  with  the  Federal  Oovemnaent. 

As  Senator  LonriB  Hni.  points  out  in  Bar* 
per'B  magastne.  It  woiild  be  imthlnkable  to 
deliver  ttls  fsbolons  fortune  In  oil  to  thzee 
States.  Cillforala.  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
And  he  pr.ipoees  a  compromise  which  seems 
to  hare  m\K;h  merit:  Why  not  tise  the  oil 
money  to  tn''prov«  the  Nation's  school  sys- 
tems? Certainly  no  one  (wtth  the  possible 
exception  at  thnse  who  stand  to  profit  by 
other  arrangeMeuts)  w-uld  object  to  such 
a  paintesB  aotutlon  to  the  problem  of  both 
eckods  and  tkleIan<>B  oO. 


AWairmmd  E^vftaUe  Deddw 


IXXTEN8ION  Cf  RKMAMfS 


I  fKiVl  SL  MASOR 


Of  TRL  BOJBK  !•▼  BVvOlklTAnVB 
ITMUStvr'^,  MsTiM.  19.  i9S» 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oro,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  news 
relcttse  covering  the  decision  rendered 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  DlHikl  of  CDhimbia  in  the  eon- 
splracy-libel  suit  which  rlndicated  the 
National  SoMdl  BwincH  Men*  AMOctft- 
tion  and  its  poUdes: 

>j»oMAi.  Small  B ■—  MkWs  Aaeoctsnow 

Wins  Birrxa  Lhul  Actiom 

WACVtMGTOif,  O.  C  March  1& — Following 
6  days  of  argument,  before  a  Jury  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  presided  over  by 
Judge  Jennings  Bailey,  tbe  National  Small 
Business  Men's  Associatkia  today  emerged 
victor  In  a  eoaiblnatioo  eonsplracy-libel  suit 
which  for  once  and  all  conflimed  the  asso- 
ciation's position  as  a  voice  in  national  af- 
fairs. Four  defendants  in  the  case,  charged 
wtth  publication  of  libel  and  conspiracy  to 
injure  tbe  business  and  reputation  ot  the 
plaintiff,  Include  the  National  Federation  of 
Small  Business.  Inc..  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  Inc.,  Vt.  C.  WUaon 
Harder.  San  Mateo.  Calif.,  president  of  both 
•orporations.  and  Idward  Wlmmer,  Clncln« 
natl.  vice  president  tn  charge  ot  pobite  reta- 
tions  at  both  groopa.  SUioa  the  National 
SaaaU  B^Mtneaa  MSB'S  Aseoctsttost  aougtit 
vindication  only,  rtamaQsa  in  tbe  ammint  ot 
09  cents  were  returned  against  eacii  df»- 
tendant. 

The  action  which  ended  today  stems  fiom 
«  letter  written  by  Cbarlee  A.  Murray,  atf- 


BBlniatraUve  assistant  to  hie  father.  Senator 
iMMwm  E.  MuHUT,  Democrat,  ot  Montana, 
wharciB  It  was  stated  that  tbe  National  Small 
Business  Men's  Aasnrtstinn  "*  *  *  •  la  a 
cnm(Uete  phony."  Five  months  later.  Mr. 
Murray  retracted  this  allegation  and  apolo- 
gised in  writing  for  having  made  it.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  federation  used  the 
Murray  letter,  and  other  libelous  matter  all 
ot  which  was  admitted  in  evidence,  to  dis- 
credit the  NSBMA.  This  libelous  matter  was 
used  in  the  federation'a  memrbenihip  sales 
campaign. 

In  a  statement,  following  the  Juzya  action, 
Mr.  DcWltt  Emery,  president  of  NSBBIA  said: 
■■Today's  verdict  reaffirms  the  high  ideals 
and  Integrity  of  our  association  as  well  as 
the  souxd  policies  pursued  by  the  member- 
ailp  and  trustees  during  the  16  years  of  its 
existence." 

Representing  the  plaintiff  were  J,  Ray- 
mond Tlfrany,  Montclalr,  N.  J.,  general  coun- 
sel, and  Robert  J.  Hawkins,  locial  counsel. 


Ike  LtffiaJ  CMct 


EXTE3*7SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITSD  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  Z 
ask  tmnnimotM  consent  to  have  printed 
to  Che  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torlal  entitled  "General  Vandenberg  tbe 
XiOgical  Choice."  which  was  published  in 
the  March  10  issue  of  tbe  New  York  En- 


Ttae  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  fcrflows: 

nrwea«T  VsimrwKaa  tbk  IcieirtL  Ci 


IVunaan's  aomlnatlosi  of  Oen. 
Boyt  &  Vandenberg  to  coatlmie  as  Clilcf  of 
BtaC  o<  the  Atar  Force  deawvcs  tbe  endotae- 
■aeart  at  every  cWfrmae  ■slnrtart  Amcrtean. 

First,  last,  and  alwwjn  aa  atrman — and  a 
noting  altman  ot  gknring  record,  at  tbmt — 
Boyt  Vandenberg  possMtiia  a  flair  for 
dlplotaacy  that  has  spared  the  youngest 
braneb  at  the  Araacd  Forces  a  good  many 
growing  patns  atace  he  took  over  lUs  tovchy 
tmk.4  years  ago. 

*.  Wielding  an  iron  fist  In  a  velvet  ^ove,  he 
a  treasendous  eontrftnitlon  to  the 
at  the  unlflcatk>n  program  while 
building  otM  of  tbe  greateet  flghUng  forces 
tbe  world  has  ever  known. 

Tttruugh  his  wise  efforts  tn  krlnglng  about 
the  14S  wing  Air  Ftarce.  which  Is  now  under 
way.  Oeneral  Vandenberg  has  given  tbe 
United  States  tbe  "t>4g  stick"  to  temporarily 
safegnard  our  sboree. 

Our  stockpile  at  atomie  bombs  is  not  the 
■ale  deterrent  to  aggression.  It  Is  our  abfl- 
tty  to  dattver  the  bomb  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  bas  been  forestalling  tntematkxial  com- 
Banbm'B  avowed  design  for  domination, 
wbne  a  nUghty  array  ot  lighter  power  guards 
oar  bouBdartes. 

Fortunately  for  tbe  United  States,  we  have 
a  man  such  as  General  Vandenbierg  who. 
tbroogh  bis  tireless  efforts  to  build  otir  air 
aras,  bas  given  us  tbe  means  to  carry  out 
that  mission  if  and  wlien  ft  is  necessary. 

Oonmenttag  on  tbe  nomination.  Time 
BMgaatne  said,  "Re  has  done  a  good  }ob  tn 
trying  dreomstanees.  For  one  thing  he 
managed  to  compose  tbe  Atr  Force's  most 
^otibloswue  tetemal  Issue— the  struggle  for 
doastnanee  between  tbe  champions  of  stra- 
tegic vei  taetleid  power — tboogta  Tkn  hhn- 
Is  a  eetcsaa  taetloal  air  oOeer.    Be  lias 


been  a  forthright  and  effective  advocate  of 
the  case  for  air  power — e^;.,  having  warned 
the  Nation  last  fan  of  mounting  Russian 
strength,  he  got  the  Joint  cfalets  of  staff  (of 
which  be  is  a  member)  to  approve  an  In- 
crease In  Air  Force  strength  from  96  to  143 
wings.  Tet  be  baa  gezMrally  been  enough 
of  a  diplomat  to  avoid  aertoos  open  wran- 
gling with  tbe  Army  and  Navy." 

In  IMS,  General  Vanden'.ierg  displayed  his 
vast  knowledge  of  strategic  bombing  as  chief 
of  staff  of  the  North  African  Strategic  Air 
Faroe.  In  that  poet,  he  planned  and  flew 
ntunesTXiB  strategic  bombing  mlaalozM  dur- 
ing the  North  African  campaign. 

A  year  later,  he  was  made  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Ninth  Air  Force — ^the  largest  air  force  of 
World  War  n— luid.  once  again,  be  did  a 
bnihant  Job.  Backing  up  the  First,  Third 
and  Ninth  Armies  from  Normandy  to  the 
Bbe,  Oeneral  Vandenberg  unleashed  the 
most  powerfitf  tactical  air  power  ot  tbe  war. 

We  want  to  oongratalate  President  Tru- 
man and  Air  Force  Secretary  Thomas  K.  Fln- 
lekter  for  tbelr  wise  decision  in  reappoint- 
ing the  Chief  of  Staff.  He  !■  tbe  logical  ^an 
for  the  Job. 

Time  and  agate,  the  youthful  Vandenberg 
has  shown  that  hi*  knowledge  at  air  power 
Is  the  foremoat  la  tbe  world  today.  Tbe 
American  people  are  lortonate  that  su^  a 
man  is  gtilding  our  Air  Force— for  with  Hojt 
a.  Vandenberg  as  chief  of  staff,  we  will  never 
be  caught   with  our   planes  down. 


\,    \ 


LsiiiHans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

0* 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 

or  MKaooaM 

IN  THB  HODSB  OP  RVRSSBNTA'ITVBS 

Tuesdau.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  an  example  of  the 
work  of  a  committee  of  the  Ccmgress 
which  I  believe  is  laudable  and  in  tbe 
public  interest.  I  refer  to  an  instance  of 
following  up  by  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
Ctovemment  Operations  of  tbe  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  tbe  Ekec- 
ntire  Departments,  of  ^^lich  my  distin- 
guished coUeagoe,  tbe  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  Porbk  Hakot, 
Ja.,  is  the  cbaiman. 

January  33,  1951,  the  Hoose  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes  had  before  it  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951.  One  feature  of  the  bill 
seemed  to  me  imdesirable,  namely,  the 
power  to  grant  discretionary  exemptions 
from  renegotiation.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  this  discretionary  author- 
ity from  the  bilL  That  amendment  was 
defeated. 

Pebraary  21,  1961,  when  the  bil?  was 
before  the  Senate,  Senator  Dottguis.  of 
Illinois,  offered  a  similar  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  close  vote  of 

42  to  38.  Then,  a  few  minutes  later. 
uptm  reconsideration.  Senator  Douglas' 
amendment  was  defeated.    The  vote  was 

43  t9  41.  However,  another  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Dottolas.  designed  to 
Impose  some  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
this  discretionary  authority,  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  axui  remained  in  the  re- 
negotiation law  as  it  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  Copcrtai 

When  the  conf crcnee  report  on  the  r»- 
nef  oiiatkm  bin  was  before  the  House  on 
BCarch  12.  19S1.  the  Honorable  Poitb 


m 
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Hakot.  Jr.,  made  certain  observations 
concerning  permissive  exempting  au- 
thority. He  then  served  notice  that  he 
Intended  to  request  the  Renegotiation 
Board  to  report  to  his  subcommittee 
"each  and  every  contract  which  it 
exempted,  from  renegotiation  pursuant 
to  the  discretionary  authority  granted  by 
this  bill,  together  with  a  full  statement  of 
the  facts,  reasons,  and  circumstances 
upon  which  such  exemptions  are  based." 
On  February  5,  1952,  in  carrying  out 
the  intention  he  had  announced  nearly 
a  year  earlier,  and  after  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  had  been  appointed  and  had 
commenced  operation.  Representative 
Hardy  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  the 
Honorable  John  T.  Koehler,  a  copy  of 
which  is  included  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

Pkbbuabt  5,  1952. 

Bon.   JOBK  T.  KOZHLXB, 

Chairman,  Renegotiation  Board. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  Ms.  KoCHUEs:  On  Monday,  March  13, 
1961.  during  consideration  of  the  conferenco 
report  on  the  Renegotiation  Act  at  1951, 
Z  made  certain  comments  concerning  pas- 
sages In  that  bill  relating  to  permissive  ex- 
emptions. These  remarks  are  reported  In 
the  CoNGRZssioNAi.  Recoko,  volume  97,  part  2, 
page  2276. 

In  accordance  with  the  Intention  an- 
nounced at  that  time,  I  request  that  you 
furnish  our  committee  with  a  statement  of 
each  exemption  from  renegotiation  granted 
under  the  permissive  exempting  authority, 
furnishing  the  name  of  the  contractor,  the 
department  of  the  Government  with  which 
the  contract  Is  made,  the  amount  in  dollars 
so  exempted,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  granting  such  exemption. 
Sincerely  yours. 

POBTSR  Haidt,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Under  date  of  February  20.  1952,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
replied  to  the  above  request  and  sup- 
plied information  concerning  the  exer- 
cise of  the  exempting  authority  provided 
in  the  Renegotiation  Act.  Because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  information  contained  in 
this  letter  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  I  include  a  copy  of  that 
letter  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

FxBSUART  20,  1952. 
Hon.  Porter  Harot,  Jr.. 

Chairman,  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
peruiiturea  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments.    House     of     Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAR  Mr.  Hardt:  In  yovu*  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 5.    1952.   you  refer   to   certain  remarks 
that  you  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  March  12,  1951,  concerning  the  conference 
report   on   the   Renegotiation   Act   of    1851. 
which    was    then    pending.     In    accordance 
with  the  intention  you  announced  at  that 
time,  you  request  that  I  furnish  your  com- 
mittee with  a  statement  of  each  exemption 
from  renegotiation  granted  under  the  per- 
missive-exemption authority,  furnishing  the 
name  of  the  contractor,  the  department  of 
the  Government  with  which  the  contract  is 
made,  the  amount  in  dollars  so  exempted, 
and   a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
granting  such  exemption. 

Undoubtedly  you  are  aware  that  by  sec- 
tion 106  (d)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951.  to  which  you  refer,  the  Board  was 
given  authority  to  exempt  contracts  both 
individually  and  by  general  classes  or  types. 
The  Board  has  exempted  certain  contracts 


by  elaaaes  or  types,  as  set  forth  at  page  277 
of  the  Federal  Register  for  January  10,  1952. 
a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing.  I  assume 
your  request  does  not  refer  to  these  exemp- 
tions, as.  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  supply  the  names  of  the  contractors  or 
the  amounts  involved.  The  reasons  for  most 
of  these  exemptions  will  be  apparent  on 
their  face,  but  if  any  of  them  are  not  ob- 
vious to  your  subconunittee,  I  will  be  glad 
to  explain  them  further. 

The  Board  has  also  exempted  certain  con- 
tracts calling  for  performance  and  delivery 
abroad,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. This  action  was  taken  pursuant  to 
section  10«  (d)  (1)  of  the  act.  which  au- 
thorizes the  Board  to  exempt  "any  contract 
or  subcontract  to  be  performed  outside  of 
the  Territorial  limits  of  the  continental 
United  States  or  In  Alaska."  These  exemp- 
tions are  granted  by  program  or  Individually 
and  not  by  general  classes  or  types,  and  are 
not  published  In  the  Federal  Register,  but 
are  available  for  inspection  at  the  offlcee 
of  the  Board,  except  that  certain  documents 
relating  to  these  exemptions  have  been  clas. 
Bifled  for  security  reasons  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

1.  The  Board  has  exempted  aU  contracts 
and  subcontracts  obligating  funds  which 
were  made  available  pursuant  to  the  Mutual 
Seciuity  Act  of  1951,  insofar  as  such  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  are  to  be  performed 
abroad  by  foreign  nationals  or  corporations. 
The  names  of  the  contractors  concerned  In 
this  exemption  cannot  be  specified,  as  the 
exemption  runs  to  any  contractor  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  its  three 
component  service  departments  which  ful- 
fills the  specified  requirements.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  advised  the  Board 
that  In  the  fiscal  years  1952  and  1953  large 
sums,  the  precise  amount  of  which  is  classi- 
fied, will  be  obligated  in  foreign  procurement 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  exemp- 
tion referred  to  applies  to  all  or  any  part 
of  such  expenditure.  The  reasons  for  ex- 
empting these  contracts  were  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  encountered  a  wide- 
spread reluctance  on  the  part  of  foreign 
firms  and  corporations  to  accept  contracts 
with  renegotiation  articles,  that  the  objec- 
tions In  question  were  supported  in  many 
Instances  by  their  governments,  who  object- 
ed to  having  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers 
Involved  In  renegotiation  with  respect  to 
their  nationals  within  their  borders,  that 
the  position  of  the  objecting  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  contractors  was  supported  by 
the  State  Department,  and  that  the  con- 
templated program  required  that  foreign 
sources  of  supply  be  developed  and  utilized 
so  as  to  make  Europe  self-sustaining  in  the 
matter  of  munitions  as  soon  as  possible. 
Furthermore,  the  procuring  agencies  agreed 
to  impose  certain  controls  in  the  matter 
of  prices  and  not  to  award  contracts  which 
exceeded  certain  standards  with  respect  to 
apparent  exceesiveness  of  prices,  without  ad- 
vising this  Board.  This  Board  has  authority 
to  revoke  the  exemption  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Board  has  also  exempted  contracts 
and  subcontracts  for  the  f lu-nishing  of  bunk- 
er fuel  to  United  States  Government-owned 
vessels  In  foreign  ports.  The  Board  was  in- 
formed that  such  supplies  would  have  to  be 
obtained  from  foreign  corporations,  which 
would  not  permit  agreements  to  undergo 
renegotiation  to  be  made  on  their  behalf 
and  that,  if  the  exemption  were  not  granted. 
It  would  become  necessary  to  procure  bunker 
fuel  through  spot  purchases  at  substantial 
advances  in  price,  if  such  fuel  was  obtainable 
at  all.  At  the  time  the  exemption  was  grant- 
ed the  Maritime  Administration  reported  that 
It  was  threatened  wih  Immobilization  of  cer- 
tain ships  in  foreign  ports  if  the  exemption 
was  not  granted.  The  Board  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  possibility  of  excessive  prof- 
Its  through  supplying  bunker  fuel  was  limited 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  Maritime 
Administration  vessels,  the  general  agents 


operating  the  vessels  obtained  fuel  for  their 
own  vessels  from  the  same  companies  and 
pursuant  to  the  same  contracts  under  which 
they  obtained  fuel  for  Government-owned 
vessels. 

S.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Board 
has  exempted  12  contracts  or  subcontracts 
with  foreign  corporations  to  be  performed 
abroad  by  specific  foreign  contractors.  The 
date  of  each  exemption,  the  zumies  of  the 
contractors,  the  Interested  Government  de- 
partment, and  the  price  of  each  contract 
are  stated  In  the  attached  tabulation 
marked  "A."  The  contracU  with  the  Oerll- 
kon  Machine  Works,  a  Swiss  corporation,  are 
tar  proprietary  items,  the  contractor  In- 
volved being  the  sole  source.  It  has  flatly 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
United  States  Government  contract  con- 
taining a  renegotiation  article.  The  con- 
tract with  Air  Trainers.  Ltd.,  a  British  cor- 
poration, is  for  48  D-4  Link  trainers.  Con- 
tractors for  similar  trainers  In  the  United 
States  are  overloaded  with  Government  con- 
tracts and  cannot  produce  any  more.  Since 
the  trainers  are  to  be  employed  In  Europe, 
the  British  company  is  closer  to  the  place 
of  intended  use.  and  proctirement  from  it 
involved  the  policies  already  referred  to  with 
respect  to  the  NATO  program.  The  con- 
tractor refused  the  renegotiation  article. 
The  subcontracts  of  Phelps-Dodge  Copper 
Products  Corp.  with  Felton  and  Ouil- 
leaume  Carlswerk.  Cologne-Mulheim,  Ger- 
many, call  for  coaxial  cable  meeting  stand- 
ards and  requirements  which  cannot  be 
matched  by  any  domestic  cable.  The  sub- 
contractor refused  the  renegotiation  article. 
The  contracts  with  the  Hlspano  Sulaa 
Corp.  of  Geneva.  Swttaerland.  are  for  pro- 
prietary items  which  are  not  otherwise 
procurable,  and  the  contractor  has  refused 
the  renegotiation  article.  All  these  q>eclfle 
exemptions  have  been  found  to  be  neoesaary 
to  enable  essential  defense  contracts  to  be 
placed. 

The  Board  has  not  exempted  any  contracts 
and  subcontracts  Individually  except  as 
■tated  above.  Tou  wUl  note  that  no  exercise 
whatever  has  been  made  of  any  authority  to 
exempt  contracts  individually  on  any  basis 
other  than  that  the  contract  or  subcontract 
Is  to  be  performed  outside  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOHH  T.  KosHLsa. 

«         Chairmmn, 


Date  of 
•zemptioa 


Dee.  13.1061. 

Do„ 

Dee.  14.1961 


Jao.   17,1982. 
Do 


Do 

Feb.   12.19S3. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Cootraetar 


Oerlikon  Ma- 
cblne  Tool 
Works. 

Air  Trainers. 
Ltd. 

FelUm  A  Oofl- 
Itaame  Carls- 
werk.' 

...do 

Oerlikon  Ma- 
chine Tool 
Work*. 

.....do 

.....do 

...  do 

.      do 

<io...r.""" 

Hlspano     Salts 

Corp. 
do 


InterFsted 
deparunent 


Ak  Pores. 

..do 

..do 


Navy- 

Armjr. 


Navy 

Air  Fi 

..do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 


.do. 


taoo^Mo 

7«aM4 

96in> 


87.900 
KOOOkOOO 


l.«N,790 

402.  S71 

90.000 

1, 102. 100 
100.000 
889^790 

45,000 


■Subcontracts   ol   Pbelpe-Dodce    Copper    ProdueU 

Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  would  be  of 
particular  interest  for  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  note  from  the  last  paragraph 
of  Mr.  Koehler's  letter  that  "no  exercise 
Whatever  has  been  made  of  any  authority 
to  exempt  contracts  individually  on  any 
basis  other  that  that  the  contract  or  sub- 
contract is  to  be  performed  outside  of  the 
United  Stotes." 
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Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentieman  from  Virginia,  Representative 
Hau>t,  for  the  diligent  manner  in  which 
he  has  pursued  this  particular  aspect  of 
defense  contr9u:ting.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  instance  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  use  of  the  congressional  investi- 
gating authority  at  its  best.  Here,  after 
Ooocrass  had  granted  discretionary 
power  to  an  executive  agency  it  uaed  its 
Investigative  function  to  Inform  itself 
of  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  and  to 
aerve  warning  on  those  who  may  desire 
to  abuae  that  discretion  that  full  public- 
ity would  attend  their  acts. 

In  these  days  of  widespread  favoritism 
and  influence  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment,  it  is  a  healthy  thing 
that  those  contractors  who  might  seek 
favoritism  at  tiie  hands  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  should  realise  that  the 
Hardy  committee  is  vigilant  and  has  a 
ctanding  request  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  that  all  exemptions  from  renego- 
tiation be  reported  promptly,  together 
with  full  information  on  the  basis  for 
granting  such  exemptions.  I  say  this 
knowledge  will  tend  to  discourage  the 
favor-seeking  contractor  who  might  de- 
sire to  use  his  influence  with  Oovemment 
ofBclals  to  place  him.  or  his  firm,  on  a 
more  favorable  financial  basis  than  other 
contractors  doing  business  with  the  Oov- 
erament. 


We  Stai  Nee4  To  Separate  IIm  Bveaa  of 
iBtermal  Rcvcaac  Froa  tkc  Treasary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 


Df  THE  HODSB  OP  RKPRBSENTATIWS 
Tuetdav.  March  It,  1952 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  plan  to  obtain  a  special  order  soon 
to  speak  upon  the  work  of  the  King  com- 
mittee which  has  been  investigating  tax 
scandals.  I  am  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee and  I  do  not  feel  we  have  com- 
pleted the  Job  of  cleaning  up  scandals 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  simply 
bj  placing  the  collectors  under  civil 
service. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence  has  written  an 
interesting  column  on  this  subject.  He 
supports  the  idea  of  separating  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  from  the 
Treastiry  and  setting  it  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  My  bill,  H.  R.  6127.  does 
Just  that  and  in  my  remarks  to  be  given 
soon  I  will  discuss  the  merits  of  this  plan 
and  why  it  is  a  very  necessary  step  if  we 
really  want  to  prevent  further  scandals. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Lawrence  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  of  March 
17,  1952,  is  as  follows: 

Tax  Honarr  Is  Nor  That  Cast— Trx  Plax 

To  SHtrr  OoLLScrots  to  Civil  Scbvics  Is 

SOITNI)   BtTT  THZ  RZAL  ISSUX,  IimnCtTT,  RB- 

ptAiKS  To  Be  Met 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Honesty  In  tax  admlnlstratloo  tsnt  going 
to  be  achieved  merely  by  cbanglng  the  type  of 


coUeetor  at  tntsmal  revenue  from  a  poUtl- 
eally  appointed  oOloer  to  a  person  chosen 
through  the  civil  service.  Approval  of  the 
Prealdent's  reorganization  plan  by  Congress 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  doesn't 
come  to  grips  with  the  real  Issue — the  lack 
of  Integrity  which  is  being  disclosed  In  some 
places  high  and  low  in  Government. 

To  Imply  that  a  poUtlcally  appointed  offl- 
elal  cannot  be  honest  tax  handling  the  Na- 
tion's tax  revenues  Is  In  a  sense  to  Indict 
politics  as  a  whole  and  also  the  Individuals 
appointed  by  a  President  of  the  United  States 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  To  imply,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  only  civll-servloe  ap- 
potntees  will  be  honest  Is  to  ignore  some 
of  the  recent  revelations  concerning  Irregu- 
larities on  the  part  of  career  personnel,  too. 

At  best  the  administration  has  striven  to 
do  something  aboirt  the  scandals.  If  only 
to  change  the  set-up  to  meet  a  popular 
clamor.  But  ths  logic  which  says  that  col- 
lectors at  Internal  revenue  must  not  be 
politically  appointed  argues  also  for  ths 
abolition  of  poUtlcal  appointments  for 
United  States  attorneys.  Federal  Judges,  and 
a  host  of  OfBclals  who  serve  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  local  areas. 

The  answer  for  the  moment  peAaps  Is  to 
abolish  the  poUtlcal  appointment  of  collec- 
tors of  internal  revenue,  but  the  long-range 
answer  Is  to  find  out  the  reasons  why  the 
men  who  Indulged  In  the  fixing  of  tax  eases 
succumbed  to  temptation  and  how  it  hap- 
pened that  such  men  were  appointed  In  the 
first  place. 

It  Will  be  at  increasing  Importance  to  de- 
vise better  ways  and  means  of  screening 
applicants  for  political  office.  Whether  the 
present  administration  continues  in  power 
or  a  new  one  comes  In,  enough  has  been 
disclosed  to  public  view  about  Irregularities 
In  various  Government  agencies  to  raise 
aharpljr  the  Issue  of  morality  as  well  as 
ethics  In  Oovermnent.  Neither  honesty  nor 
ethics  can  be  legislated,  but  the  present 
furor  over  abxise  of  governmental  power  will 
have  a  salutary  result  by  reason  of  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  various  ways  by  which 
political  influence  has  been  exerted. 

Too  many  persons  in  public  life  have  fallen 
▼Ictlm  to  the  easy  rationalization  that  "poll- 
tics  Is  politics"  and  that  certain  standards 
of  conduct  required  in  private  life  can  be 
diaregarded  when  there  is  a  political  Issue  or 
governmental  action  Involved. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  at  eourse, 
ought  to  be  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
Oovemment.  like  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral.  It  should  not  be  beholden 
to  either  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  any  administration.  Plans 
to  create  such  an  Independent  agency  have 
been  the  subject  of  various  bills  introduced 
In  Congress,  and  there  have  been  objections 
expressed  to  the  proposed  on  the  ground 
that  It  might  lead  to  arbitrariness  in  inter- 
preting tax  laws.  But  if  this  develops,  it 
will  then  become  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
write  tax  laws  that  are  not  ambiguous. 

The  relationship  between  the  taxpayer  and 
the  Oovemment  is  one  that  requires  not 
merely  fairness  and  equity  on  the  part  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenvie  but  also 
an  honest  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  dtl- 
aen  toward  his  taxpaylng  obligations.  While 
avoidance  of  taxes  through  the  tue  of 
proper  deductions  Is  lawful  and  the  principle 
of  avoidance  has  been  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  the 
evasion  of  clear-cut  tax  obllgatlona  with- 
out any  disclosure  of  taxable  moneys  that 
stands  out  In  the  bulk  of  the  cases  that  come 
up  for  prosecution.  To  faU  to  proeecute 
evasion  by  succximblng  to  political  lnflueiM;e 
Is  as  dishonest  as  to  steal  Government  funds 
for  one's  own  use.  If  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  were  Independent  and  prism  ini  il  Its 
own  machlnoy  for  proaeeuttng  tax 


much  of  the  effort  to  use  poUtloal  Influence 
would  be  stopped  in  its  tracks. 


PabBc  Hoasaf  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOURELD 

or  CAUFoaNu 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBflSSBNTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  HOUFTELC  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix.  I  include  a 
chart  giving  a  statistical  picture  of  the 
public  bousing  situation. 

If  the  present  limitation  for  construc- 
tion as  reported  in  the  pending  appro- 
priation bill  is  maintained,  it  means 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  needed 
housing  already  authorised  will  be  con- 
structed. 

This  drastic  reduction  is  the  result  of 
the  Appropriation  Subcommittee  over- 
ruling the  legislation  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  heretofore  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

In  CiUfomia  alone  It  Is  doubtful  If 
2,500  houses  will  be  built.  c(«ipared  to 
the  need  of  more  than  25,000  houses. 

The  above-mentioned  chart  follows: 

United  States  total — New  puh»e  housing  pro- 
frmm  under  the  HouHnf  Act  of  1949  * 

(DwelUnc  uniU  as  of  Msr.  7,  ISSai 
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Rale  Relatiaf  to  Candidates  in  a  Demo- 
cratic Primary  for  Presidential  Electors 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

XN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  HTTJi.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Court  Should  Say,"  published  in 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
of  March  18.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoiu}, 
as  follows  : 

CoxjvT  Shoxtlo  Sat 

It  la  to  be  hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  will  entertain  and  de- 
termine the  request  of  Alabama  Democrats 
tar  a  review  of  the  decision  of  the  Alabama 
court  holding  unconstitutional  a  party  rule 
requiring  candidates  In  a  Democratic  pri- 
mary for  presidential  electors  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  support  the  nominee  of  the  party. 

Since  the  decision  reUed  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  these  United  States,  the  question  Is 
clearly  a  Federal  one  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  all  States  could  be  affected  by  the  out- 
come. 

As  the  appellants  state  In  their  petition 
for  a  review,  the  Alabama  decision  clearly 
threatens  the  entire  party  system  In  this 
country  by  permitting  a  man  to  run  as  the 
candidate  of  one  party  and  then,  if  elected, 
vote  for  the  nominee  of  another  party. 


Statement  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Liberal 
Party  of  New  York  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   Mrw   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4, 1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  state- 
ment should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
Members.  State  Chairman  Adolf  Berle, 
Jr..  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  Ambassador  to  Brazil;  David  Du- 
blnsky.  first  vice  chairman,  president  of 
the  International  Ladles'  Garment 
Union ;  Alex  Rose,  also  a  vice  chairman, 
president  of  the  International  Hat  and 
Cap  Makers  Union;  and  Ben  Davidson, 
executive  director,  are  among  the  most 
doughty  fighters  against  the  Communist 
challenge  of  any  in  oui-  country.  Among 
the  other  vice  chairmen  of  the  Liberal 
Party  are  Prof.  George  S.  Counts  and  Dr. 
John  L.  Childs,  both  distinguished  in  this 
field,  as  well  as  Dr.  Reingold  Neibuhv, 
famous  theologian  and  interpreter  of  the 
Ideas  of  freedom,  of  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  In  my  district.  Under 
these  auspices  the  appended  statement 
Is  based  upon  highly  expert  knowledge 
and  profound  conviction  In  the  foreign 
policy  field,  which  are  entitled  to  great 
respect. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  statement 
emphasizes  that  the  two  main  pillars  of 
our  foreign  policy  must  be  regional  or- 


ganization for  security  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  increase  of  the  free 
world's  total  wealth  base  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  defend  freedom  while  we  make 
It  constantly  more  fruitful: 

J.nwBAT  PaxtT  STATSMXNT  ON  FOKXIGN  ArrAUU 

PXbkcabt  23.  1952. 

The  Liberal  Party  considers  that  the  mak- 
ing and  conduct  of  foreign  relations  by  the 
United  States  in  this  period  must  be  essen- 
tially nonpolitical.  This  does  not  imply  lack 
of  dlsciisslon  or  lack  of  criticism  of  meas- 
ures. It  Is.  rather,  an  assertion  that  politics 
stops  at  the  national  boundary,  and  that  the 
United  States  speaks  with  a  single  voice  in 
world  affairs. 

The  evidence  demonstrates  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  United  States  cannot  stand 
alone,  either  in  military  defense  or  in  diplo- 
matic amd  economic  policy,  in  the  present 
world.  As  the  strongest  non-Communist 
power,  its  mission  is  to  organize  the  free 
world  into  a  community  of  free  nations  dedi- 
cated to  common  action  in  defense  against 
aggression,  cherishing  the  right  and  oppor- 
tunity of  individuals  and  peoples  to  develop 
themselves,  and  establishing  international 
order  and  law. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  only  existing 
agency  through  which  eventual  order  and 
stability  may  be  brought  Into  world  affairs. 
For  this  reason,  we  advocate  the  fullest  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  and  the  fullest 
use  of  its  facilities  in  dealing  with  world 
problems. 

Because  a  world  system  wUl  grow  slowly, 
we  vigorously  support  the  policy  of  bringing 
into  existence  regional  groups  of  nations 
dedicated  to  mutual  defense  and  mutual 
well-being,  working  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  accordance  with 
that  principle — 

(a)  We  advocate  the  fullest  support  to  the 
organization  of  inter-American  states,  the 
pan-American  family  of  nations,  to  whose 
maintenance  and  strength  the  United  States 
is  pledged,  and  which  is  essential  to  the 
safety,  defense,  and  progress  of  the  Western 
World; 

(b)  We  advocate  fuU  and  continued  sup- 
port to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, now  attaining  reality  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  we  support  its  extension  to  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  We  believe  that 
American  aid  and  Influence  should  be  lent 
toward  the  evolution  of  this  Organization  to- 
ward a  United  States  of  Europe  as  rapidly 
as  this  evolution  can  be  brought  about: 

(c)  We  support  continued  cooperation 
with  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
itself  a  grouping  of  free  peoples,  for  com- 
mon defense  and  realization  of  conunon 
Idealism; 

(d)  We  urge  the  extension  of  this  prin- 
ciple wherever  practical  in  Asia  and  the  Near 
East  and  in  the  Pacific.  We  realize  the  spe- 
cialized problems  in  these  areas  and  the  need 
of  working  as  opportunity  permits  The 
principle  can  be  well  established. 

While  we  recognize  the  exigencies  of  de- 
fense, we  gravely  doubt  the  wisdom  of  intro- 
ducing into  groups  of  free  nations,  govern- 
ments devoted  to  totalitarianism  in  any  form, 
save  under  the  severest  requirements  of  ex- 
pediency. A  Fascist  government  like  that  of 
Spain  or  Argentina,  for  example,  which  de- 
nies even  the  common  premise  that  men  are 
free,  finds  little  permanent  place  in  a  free 
world.  The  Spanish  and  Argentine  peoples 
on  the  other  hand  can  and  must  be  brought 
In.  We  are  convinced  that  though  govern- 
ments may  be  totalitarian,  people  remain 
human  and  will  surely  gravitate  toward  the 
great  nuclei  of  freedom,  kindliness,  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

The  Liberal  Party  recognizes  that  present 
conditions  in  foreign  affairs  approximate 
conditions  of  war.  The  Soviet  Union  par- 
ticularly has  armed  and  has  everywhere  in- 
voked use  of  force,  with  a  clear  and  expressed 


aim  of  creating  a  world  empire,  administered 
from  the  Blremlln.  Whatever  Ideals  may 
have  been  Included  in  Conununtst  theory 
have  now  been  strangled  by  a  force  machine, 
nakedly  seeking  pwwer  by  local  force  if  poa- 
sible.  and  by  national  and  satellite  armies 
when  necessary. 

We  do  not  consider  that  any  meeting  at 
minds  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  presently 
possible.  Any  agreement  will  be  followed 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  Union 
finds  it  impKMslble  to  break  either  by  internal 
gucrrUla  forces,  or  by  -  its  fifth  column,  or 
by  use  of  her  national  or  controlled  armies. 
The  Korean  war  presently  raging  amply  evi- 
dences that  fact.  In  any  case,  the  Soviet 
diplomats  and  theorists  have  brutally  stated 
it.  Their  talk  of  peace  is  merely  a  cynical 
Invitation  to  the  free  world  to  surrender — 
and  even  surrender  will  not  bring  peace,  but 
bloody  internal  slaughter  and  even  mora 
brutal  slave  camps. 

There  is  no  answer  to  force  but  greatar 
force,  and  for  this  reason  the  Liberal  Party 
ivged  rearmament  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore it  was  a  national  program,  and  it  sup- 
ports that  program  now.  Where  choice  must 
be  made,  speed  of  rearmament  should  be  in- 
creased. But  rearmament  should  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  the  spiritual  determina- 
tion of  free  men  everywhere  to  maintain 
their  free  institutions  lies  at  the  base  both 
of  successful  defense  and  of  eventual  or- 
ganization of  peace. 

Specific  battlegrounds  are  already  marked 
out  by  the  policy  of  the  Kremlin  and  lU  Chi- 
nese ally.  We  believe  that,  within  the  limiU 
of  our  resources,  all  of  these  challenges 
should  be  met  at  the  utmost.  Thus,  the 
Russian-equipped  Chinese  Army  now  threat- 
ens Indochina.  We  believe  American  aid 
should  be  pledged  to  repeUing  any  attack. 

Russian-equipped  and  trained  irregular 
forces  are  being  readied  north  of  Iran,  with 
the  Intention  of  extending  the  Kremlin  em- 
pire io  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  beUeve  that 
prompt  arrangemenu  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  the  free  world  In 
that  area,  working  in  conjunction  with  those 
elcmen*^s  In  Iran  who  desire  to  maintain 
t^eir  independence  and  membership  as  a 
part  of  a  free-world  system. 

In  Suez.  Egypt,  and  north  Africa,  the  Lib- 
eral Party  believes  that  the  United  States  has 
no  Interest  in  maintaining  remnants  of  for- 
mer imperial  systems  but  it  is  clear  that  leav- 
ing these  areas  undefended,  to  be  absorbed 
in  time  by  Bremlin-exported  bogus  revolu- 
tions manufactured  with  Russian  money  and 
Russian  arms  threatens  the  lives  of  these 
nations  and  the  well-being  of  their  peoples. 
For  that  reason  we  support  prompt  and 
vigorous  attempts  to  bring  together  the  na- 
tions of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East 
to  seek  agreement  on  a  conunon  program  of 
common  defense,  common  economic  welfare, 
and  greater  service  to  their  peoples.  Mere  na- 
tionalism U  not  enough,  since  these  nations, 
like  others,  cannot  stand  alone  in  the  modern 
world. 

The  Liberal  Party  U  fully  aware  of  the 
staggering  economic  burden  Involved  in 
drawing  together  and  supporting  these  great 
combinations.  Even  as  powerful  a  country 
as  the  United  States  cannot  do  this  alone. 
Maximum  development  of  resources  of  all  of 
these  areas  by  and  for  their  own  peoples  must 
be  the  major  reliance  both  for  defense  and 
for  common  welfare.  To  secure  this  develop- 
ment, the  Liberal  Party  has  steadUy  sup- 
ported an  enlarged  program  for  point  4  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  Mr.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller. It  believes  that  further  work  can  b« 
done  with  free  trade-unions  and  with  the 
cooperative  movement  throughout  the  world. 
This  means  more  vigorous  administration, 
better  organization,  and  clear-cut  definition 
of  projects  in  American  policy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  attack  on  tho 
free  world  U  growing  less,  or  that  the  danger 
la  diminishing.    Slackening  of  interest 
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•ffort,  tndsed.  eould  mean  dlMster.  Ths 
struggle  for  peace,  security,  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy can  be  won  anly  by  mobUlBlng  and 
tising  all  our  economic,  military,  political, 
and  spiritual  resources.  If  this  means  sac- 
rifice of  life  as  usual  in  politics,  the  aacri- 
fios  ts  well  worth  while. 


OU  for  EducatMw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ATJI»AlfS 

m  TRK  SBf ATS  OP  THE  DlfTTXD  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  19,  1952 

Mr.  HTTJi.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Coit  Hendley,  Jr.,  entitled 
"Oil  for  Education  Prices  Senate  Test 
This  Wedc."  The  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  of  March 
15,  1952,  relates  to  the  oil-for -education 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 


On.  w%M  MUocA-nom  Facas  Ssmatb 
Wi 


TRa 


(By  Coit  Hendley.  Jr.) 

The  search  for  sunken  trsasurs  off  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  has  turned  up 
gold  bars  and  Spanish  coins  on  occasion,  but 
nostung  like  the  $50,000,000,000  bonansa  lying 
under  the  ocean  now  in  the  form  of  oU  and 
natttval  gas.  Like  most  treasure  bunts,  the 
pffobletn  becomes  complicated  when  the  time 
eomes  to  decide  who  keeps  the  loot. 

The  major  discoveries  so  far  Ue  off  th« 
coasts  of  Texas.  California,  and  Louisiana. 
Tbcse  States  are  conducting  an  all-out  fight 
to  gain  control  of  this  oil.  In  spite  of  rulings 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  Is  Federal 
property.  They  have  introduced  special  leg- 
Islatlon  now.  which  In  effect  would  overrule 
ths  high  court  decisions.  Their  btU  h^s 
passed  the  Houss  and  Is  pending  in  ths 
Senate. 

TO 


Recently,  a  new  angle  was  Introduced 
whldi  may  make  the  Nation's  schools  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  sxmken  treasure  In  oil 
and  gas.  Senator  HTi.i.,  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  a  group  of  other  Senators  want 
the  income  from  this  oil  earmarked  for 
education. 

"This  oU  offers  education's  big  ehanoe." 
Senator  Hnx  declared,  "the  means  provided 
by  Providence  for  meeting  without  additional 
taxes  a  large  part  of  education's  pressing 
needs.  It  is  our  big  chance  to  turn  the  trend 
away  from  the  Ullteracy  and  deficiency  In 
education  that  has  caused  the  rejection  of 
over  300.000  young  men  by  the  armsd  services 
since  the  fighting  in  Korea  began — the 
eqxilvalent   of  over    17   Infantry  dlvtsloos." 

A  COMFAIXSON  PLAN 

Besides  the  thne  States'  bill  to  overrule 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  compromise  bill  also 
Is  pending  in  the  Senate.  This  one  would 
In  effect  give  the  States  a  part  of  the  oil 
rofalUaa.  while  the  remainder  would  be  put 
In  the  United  States  Treasiiry  for  future  dis- 
tribution as  decided  by  Congress. 

Senator  Hiu.  put  education  into  the  pic- 
ture by  Introducing  an  amendment  to  this 
oompromiae.  The  amendment  would  devote 
the  royalties  to  national  defense  needs  until 
the  end  of  the  present  emergency,  and  then 


to  education.  TIm  whole  affair  Is  likely  to 
reach  the  Senate  floor  for  decision  this  week. 

"Our  amendment  looks  ahead  to  the  use 
of  the  resources  of  these  great  new  public 
lands  for  the  education  of  our  chUdren.  to 
serve  the  longer-range  needs  of  national  se- 
curity." Senator  Hn.i.  said. 

The  amendment  steers  clear  ot  contro- 
versial Issues  such  as  distribution  at  th« 
spoils  among  parochlta  and  private  schools. 
It  simply  would  put  the  money  in  a  locked 
safe,  tagged  "education,"  until  later  on. 

Once  the  money  is  locked  away  from  fur- 
ther tampering,  a  national  council  of  12 
educators  would  be  appointed.  Fotir  would 
be  named  by  the  President,  four  by  the 
^>eaker  of  the  House,  and  four  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  council  of  educators 
then  wotUd  thrash  out  the  details  of  how  the 
money  would  be  allocated  to  the  States  for 
distribution  to  "primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education." 

The  educators  would  report  their  recom- 
mendations back  to  Congress  and  the  legis- 
lators then  would  pass  appropriate  laws. 

Educators  In  general  are  in  favor  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education — with  pro])er  safe- 
guards so  that  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not exert  any  influence  on  policy.  Some  edu- 
cators have  taken  a  stand  on  the  specific 
"oil  for  education"  question. 

mocAToas  ais  willzho 

Robert  L.  Steams,  president  of  the  Utai- 
versity  of  Colorado  and  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  powerful  Ameri- 
can CouncU  on  Education,  expressed  com- 
plete approval  of  the  plan  last  month  when 
he  appeared  at  a  congressional  hearing  as 
council  spokesman.  The  council  is  a  Nation- 
wide organization  made  up  of  976  universl- 
tles  and  colleges  and  141  associations  of 
school  systems,  libraries,  and  similar  Instl- 
tutiotu. 

"I  definitely  feel  that  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  an  uncommon  one.  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  educational  structure," 
Mr.  Stearns  declared.  "How  beet  can  we  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  education  in  this  eoun- 
tryt  In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  way  better 
than  to  provide  adequate  support  to  our  edu- 
cational Institutions  at  whatever  level  they 
may  be.  and  that  level  starts  at  kindergarten 
and  goes  right  on  to  the  technical  schools 
of  the  Nation." 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  Is 
among  a  great  many  other  naticmal  organiza- 
tions, educational  and  others,  i^o  have 
Jumped  into  support  "oil  for  education." 
The  United  States  Office  of  Education  in  the 
past  has  pumped  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
as  a  general  principle.  But  no  official  state- 
ments have  been  released  on  this  particular 
Issue,  which  has  widespread  political  impli- 
cations because  of  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  States  Involved. 

Tim-HOMOBXD  POUCT 

In  defending  his  ptroposition.  Senator  Hixx 
pointed  out  that  the  dedication  of  Federal 
land  resources  to  the  endowment  of  educa- 
tion "is  one  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  our 
national  policies." 

He  said  that  the  first  such  aid  was  In  Vir- 
ginia in  1618  when  land  was  earmarked  for 
colleges.  Tliis  poUcy  continued,  and  in  the 
1700's.  many  of  the  great  State  universities 
were  started  with  the  aid  of  grants  of  pubUo 
lands.  In  1862  the  MorrUl  Act  was  passed 
granting  each  State  80,000  acres  of  P^ederal 
land  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  In 
Congress,  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  colleges  of  agricultxire  and  mechanio 
arts. 

With  this  historical  precedent.  Senator 
Bnx  and  his  colleagues  hope  to  put  over 
their  plan.  But  the  protesting  States  firmly 
believe  the  sunken  oil  lands  are  theirs.  They 
are  not  going  to  give  up  easily  even  if  it  does 
Boean  a  long  fight  to  try  to  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court. 


Oivfkt  Nappkf  Af afai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 

OP  KEW  jxisrr 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BKPRBSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oiD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News 
for  March  18,  1952: 

Caucbt  Nappino  AoAnr 

*^atch  Batista,"  said  one  of  the  guests  1% 
the  Brooklyn  living  room.  "He's  your  next 
President  of  Cuba.  It'U  happen  sooner  than 
you  think." 

The  remark  was  made  an  hour  before  mid- 
night, Saturday,  March  8.  It  was  quickly 
forgotten  because  a  TV  news  broadcaste"  was 
coming  on  with  the  announcement  of  A-nold 
Schuster's  murder. 

Twenty-eight  hours  later,  100  miles  away 
from  President  Tnunan's  Key  West  vacation 
headquarters.  MaJ.  Oen.  FuJgendo  Batista 
quietly  seized  control  of  an  army  base  and  a 
fortress  near  Habana. 

By  nightfall  of  that  day — Uonday,  March 
10 — ^he  controlled  all  radio  stations,  news- 
papers, and  telephone  exchangee.  Presi- 
dent Prlo  fled  by  plane.  A  dictator  ruled 
Cuba,  suspending  the  civil  rights  of  the 
people  and  raising  the  pay  of  the  army. 

This  week's  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report 
carried  this  comment: 

"Dean  Acheson,  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  and  all  of  his  aides — with  eyes  turned* 
elsewhere — ^were  caught  by  stirprise  when 
revolution  hit  Cuba.  Revolutions,  cooking 
close  by,  seem  less  exciting  than  those  farther 
away." 

There  were  no  conspirators,  no  revolution- 
ists and  no  State  Dep«rtment  people  in  thkt 
Brooklyn  liome  on  the  west  end  of  the  Batista 
coup.  The  guests,  all  close  relatives,  were  a 
retired  banker,  an  owner  of  dress  shops,  a 
newspaper  editor,  an  army  officer,  and  a  man 
with  shipping  industry  connections — who 
ventured  the  prophecy — and  their  wives. 

If  plain  people  in  Flatbush  could  get  wind 
of  a  Cuban  revolution  before  it  happened, 
why  couldn't  that  great  nerve  center  of 
Government  activity  known  in  Washington 
as  Foggy  Bottom,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
the  world's  t  st  intelligence  service,  includ- 
ing (at  one  time)  experts  like  Prof.  Owen 
Lattlmore? 

U.  S.  News  and  World  Report  went  on  to 
say: 

"This  makes  six  dictatorships,  in  effect  if 
not  in  name,  in  the  United  States  back  yard, 
in  Latin  America.  Cuba  now  goes  along  with 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Nlcaragtu  and  Venezuela  in  ditching  demo- 
cratic Government.  And  in  four  others — 
Colombia,  Guatemala,  Paragtiay,  Peril — the 
governments  can  be  claseilied  only  as  ir- 
regular. 

"Ifs  rather  embarrassing  for  United  States. 
trying  to  spread  democracy.  It  Is  hard  to 
explain,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  when  a  United 
States  nei^bor  and  former  ward  surrenders 
so  quickly  to  a  man  with  a  gtui. 

"United  States  intelligence  dldnt  see  it 
coming.   United  States  was  caught  off  gtiard."  ' 

We  are  talking  about  the  State  Department. ' 
that  executive  branch  of  Government  wlilch 
keeps  the  President  informed  and  helps  him 
to  make  up  his  mind  on  foreign  poUcy  deci- 
sions. State  Department  people  briefed 
President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  and  Tehran 
and  President  Ituman  at  PoCsdani.    State, 
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not  the  Defense  Department,  took  American 
troops  out  of  South  Korea  before  the  ag- 
11,1  ii—ni  n  struck.  Does  anybody  think  Red 
Bussls  and  Communist  Cblna  would  have 
triggered  the  Invasion  from  North  Korea  If 
it  meant  overrunning  American  troops? 

Is  It  clear  why  it's  tlm^  for  a  change? 

There's  only  one  question:  Is  there  time? 


TW  TrnuBTirate 


i'iif 


TeDiof  the  Decahir  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1952 

Mr.  HTT.T.  Kir.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  aiiicle  en- 
titled "Telling  the  Decatur  Story."  pub- 
lished in  the  March  1952  issue  of  Public 
Power  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ttlumg  the  Dscatxtk  Stobt 

A  special  six-page  section  In  the  DecatTir 
Dally,  Decatur.  Ala.,  recently  set  two  prece- 
dents. 

The  section  told  "Decatur's  Electric  Story" 
and  served  as  a  report  of  the  city's  electric 
department.  The  attractive,  illustrated 
newspaper  section  took  the  place  of  the 
more  conventional  booklet  or  pamphlet  form 
of  report  issued  by  many  systems.  But  for 
Decatur,  It  was  the  first  report,  other  than 
semiannual  financial  statements,  which  has 
been  Issued  by  the  department  since  its  es- 
tablishment m  1938. 

Noting  that  Decatur  has  been  called  an 
electrical  wonder  city,  the  department  ex- 
plains that,  "In  this  six-page  section,  you'll 
read  of  Decatur's  low  electric  rates — second 
lowest  residential  rates  In  the  United  States 
for  cities  under  50,000  population  •  •  • 
of  the  remarkably  high  use  of  electricity 
here  *  *  *  of  what  electricity  has 
meant  to  the  people  of  Decat\ir  •  •  • 
and  of  the  men,  women,  equipment,  ma- 
terials, and  spirit  that  have  helped  to  make 
possible  this  record  of  achievement." 

Pictured  in  the  section  are  personnel — 
Including  line  crews,  meter  reader  and  ofBce 
staff  as  well  as  the  municipal  utilities  board 
and  Manager  Q.  E.  Eddena — the  department's 
facilities  and  equipment  and  illustrations 
Of  lighting  and  other  electrical  services. 

The  report  notes  four  basic  factors  for 
success  and  how  these  have  been  achieved 
by  the  municipal  utUlty: 

1.  Growth  In  value  of  electric  system  from 
$350,000  to  »1, 398.000. 

2.  Retirement  of  bonded  indebtedness,  re- 
ducing the  system's  indebtedness  from  $268,- 
000  in  1939  to  only  $126,000.  In  addition  to 
retiring  $142,000  of  bonds.  $46,000  has  been 
set  aside  to  meet  noncallable  bonds. 

3.  Tax  equivalent  payments  to  the  city 
reached  $44,532  in  1951.  making  the  electric 
department  by  far  the  largest  single  tax- 
payer in  Decatiir. 

4.  Savings  to  users  of  electricity,  calculated 
In  comparison  with  national  average  electric 
rates,  have  been  $970,000  in  the  last  year  and 
nearly  $6,000,000  during  the  period  of  mu- 
nicipal operation. 

Decatur's  unique  report  Is  one  of  the  en- 
tries in  APPA's  Best  Annual  Report  contest 
for  which  entries  are  now  being  received 
(Public  Power.  January,  p.  7).  To  enter  this 
contest,  publicly  owned  systems  should  send 
four  copies  of  their  most  recent  annual  re- 
port to  APPA. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALXrOEWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVS3 

Wednesday,  March  12.  19S2 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
editorial  taken  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Tiding,  official  Catholic  paper  in  Los 
Angeles,  courageously  speaks  out  against 
those  who  want  to  be  soft  with  the  Com- 
munists: 

The  trlunlTlrate  again  registered  a  vig- 
orous dissent.  J\wtlces  Frankfurter.  Black, 
and  Douglas  this  time  excoriated  the'  con- 
duct of  Judge  Medina  when  he  Judged  In 
contempt  the  lawyers  for  the  defendants 
In  the  Communist  conspiracy  trial.  Justice 
Frankfurter  found  the  Court  encouraging 
banter  and  repartee.  Justice  Black  accused 
Medina  of  harboring  hostility  and  distrust. 
Justice  Douglas  concluded  that  neither  is 
blameless.  Fortunately,  their  petty  views 
were  overruled  by  the  majority  which  ap- 
plauded the  fearless  and  vigorous  work  of 
lawyers  for  their  clients,  yet  coxiid  not  equate 
contempt  with  courage  or  insults  with  inde- 
pendence. 

We  remember  the  patience  and  forbearance 
of  Judge  Medina  in  this  now  celebrated  trial. 
We  remember  his  harassment  In  the  I'lame- 
ful  tactics  of  those  who  deliberately  tried 
to  badger  the  court.  We  remember  the 
scrupulousness  with  which  he  circumvented 
the  plot  to  provoke  an  incident  and  precipi- 
tate a  mistrial.  His  quiet  resolution  ap- 
proached herolsni  as.  under  Intolerable  prov- 
ocation, he  maintained  the  Judicial  calm. 
His  admirable  restraint  in  the  conduct  of 
the  case  won  for  him  universal  encomiiuna 
in  the  plaudits  of  the  Nation.  Only  the 
liberals  in  flight  withheld  honor  and  acclaim. 

What  is  there  in  the  legacy  of  Uberallsm 
that  has  not  only  exposed  u»  to  danger, 
imminent  and  world-wide,  but  seems  unable 
even  at  this  troubled  hour  to  assess  the 
threat  or  to  bring  understanding  to  the 
measures  a  free  people  take  for  survival? 
We  have  been  maneuvered  by  its  blunder 
and  folly  onto  shoals  of  disaster,  and  there 
is  neither  awareness  of  predicament  nor  even 
apprehension  of  error. 

Justice  Frankfurter  could,  without  misgiv- 
ing, write  in  his  decision  that  a  Judge  "should 
not  subsequently  sit  in  Judgment  on  his 
assailants,  barring  only  Instances  where  such 
extraordinary  procedure  is  compelling  neces- 
sary In  order  that  the  trial  may  proceed." 
Still  he  will  not  admit,  what  every  man  in 
the  street  knows,  that  Judge  Medina  had 
no  other  alternative  if  the  trial  was  to  pro- 
ceed. Repeated  warnings  of  contempt  her- 
alded the  final  judgment.  Unwarranted  was 
the  chagrin  of  those  who  by  outrageous  con- 
duct sought  to  Impede  the  ends  of  Justice. 

The  New  York  Communist  trial  was  a 
studied  attempt  to  mock  the  dignity  of  our 
courts,  to  heap  abuse  and  infamy  upon  the 
processes  of  law,  to  make  a  farce  and  a  kind 
of  hippodrome  of  the  sacred  precincts  of 
Justice.  Here  were  defense  attorneys  in  a 
shameful  exhibition  of  the  spirit  that  pre- 
vails in  the  rigged  peoples  courts  that  dole 
out  innocent  death  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Such  dupes  would  have  short  stu-lft  in  sat- 
ellite chambers.  Their  antics  could  not  pre- 
vail over  the  skilled  presentation  of  the 
prosecutor,  the  Judge's  Impartial  delibera- 
tion, and  they  who  plotted  against  freedom 
found  themselves  condemned  with  new  laws 
freedom  found  for  Its  defense.  And  Justice 
Douglas  in  his  sximmation  of  the  trial  opines: 
Neither  is  blameless.  If  tills  be  liberalism, 
let  us  be  patient  with  the  last  of  the  llt>erals. 


Mkote  Mei  of  Prtycr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COnON 

or  MXW  HAMPSHOB 

HV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  19 52 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Sperker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
Insert  excerpts  from  an  address  delivered 
by  Hon.  Herve  J.  L'Heureux  on  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  New  Hampshire 
State  Sunday  at  Valley  Porge. 

Mr.  L'Heureux.  a  native  of  Manches- 
ter. N.  H.,  Is  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  the  originator  of  the 
nonsectarian  prayers-for-peace  move- 
ment. He  is  known  to  the  Congress  as 
Chief  of  the  Visa  EMvlsloa  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  so  won  our  confidence 
by  his  outstanding  service  tha.  last  year 
a  bill  was  passed  unanimously  through 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  amend- 
ing the  law  to  permit  an  extension  of  his 
tenure  of  office. 

Nearly  30  years  ago.  Mr.  L'Heureux 
and  I  served  here  together  on  the  staff 
of  the  late  Senator  George  H.  Moses,  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  were  classmates  at 
the  George  Washington  University  Law 
School.  I  have  followed  with  interest 
the  career  of  this  distingxiished  son  of 
New  Hampshire  through  the  intervening 
years  and  take  pleasure  in  preserving 
his  excellent  speech  by  inserting  it  here: 

A  Rrruaw  to  ths  FarrH  or  Ovm  Fathxss — 
Lrr    Us   All    Bscoms    "Murvrs   Mxif    or 

PKATn" 

I  am  genuinely  happy  and  greatly  privi- 
leged to  bring  you  the  greetings  of  the  Oov- 
emor  and  of  the  people  of  my  native  State- 
New  Hampshire — upon  the  twenty-ninth  an- 
nual New  Hampshire  State  Sunday  at  Valley 
Forge. 

Commemorative  exercises  of  this  natxire  are 
truly  wonderful,  because  they  cause  us  to 
stop  and  ponder  upon  historical  events  ot 
great  moment,  upon  deeds  of  valor  and  hero- 
ism performed  by  those  who  lived  in  previ- 
ous generations  This  exercise  Is  of  great 
significance  becatise  It  has  to  do  with  our 
founding  fathers,  not  only  with  the  awful 
suffering  and  privations  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Continental  Army  during  the  memorable 
winter  1777-78.  but  particularly  with  their 
deep  reUgloiu  fervor  and  tbelr  xm  yielding 
faith  in  Ood  Almighty.  It  was  this  faith, 
and  this  faith  alone,  which  enabled  them  to 
have  the  courage  to  endure,  as  they  did. 
and  to  go  on  to  final  victory.  Our  medita- 
tion upon  their  character  and  aciilevements 
not  only  makes  us  appreciate,  to  a  greater 
measure,  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  them, 
but  it  also  serves  as  an  inspiration  and  en- 
coiiragement  to  us  at  tills  critical  moment 
In  our  history. 

New  Hampshire,  although  a  relatively 
small  State,  is  very  proud  of  the  part  it  has 
played  In  the  formation  and  development  of 
our  country  and  of  the  contribution  It  has 
made  to  its  defense  in  time  of  perU.  to  Its 
legendary  history,  to  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic expansion,  to  Its  culture,  and  to  the 
field  of  religion. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  started,  the 
State  had  three  regiments  immediately  avail- 
able. They  rendered  effective  servfte  as  de- 
scribed in  a  book  entitled  "New  Hampshire" 
in  the  American  Guide  Series:  "The  First. 
Second,  and  Third  New  Hampshire  Regi- 
ments of  the  Continental  Army  played  a& 
important  part  In  winning  the  war  of  tlM 
revolution.     They   contributed   to   the   re- 


pulse of  the  British  at  Bimker  Hill,  inarched 
with  Sullivan's  ill-fated  Canadian  expedi- 
tion, formed  the  right  wing  at  Trenton,  fol- 
lowed Arnold  in  his  charge  at  Saratoga, 
starved  and  sliivered  at  Valley  Forge,  were 
present  at  the  sxirrender  of  Torktown.  and 
watched  the  British  evacuate  New  York. 
When  the  war  was  over,  the  First  New  Hamp- 
shire Regiment  had  served  continuously  for 
a  period  of  8  years  and  8  months,  probably 
the  longest  service  of  any  Revolutionary  regi- 
ment." 

Our  shipbuilding  facilities  at  PorUmouth. 
N.  H..  were  very  useful  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  as  w«U  as  during  the  war  of  1812. 
For  instance,  about  100  small  privateers  of 
8  or  10  guns  operated  out  of  Portsmouth 
after  1776.  During  the  Civil  War.  we  con- 
tributed BO  many  men  that  the  population  of 
the  State  decreased,  the  only  period  it  has 
done  so  since  the  State  was  esUbllshed.  The 
loss  of  men  from  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire 
Volunteers  was  greater  than  that  from  any 
regiment  in  the  Union  Army.  Substantial 
contributions,  both  of  men  and  money,  were 
also  made  during  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars.  Between  1917  and  1019.  the 
State  sent  more  than  30.000  men  to  war 
services,  and  It  invested  more  than  $80,000.- 
000,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
State,  in  Government  war  securities. 

Although  the  racial  character  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  changed,  somewhat, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, by  reason  of  an  inflxix  of  foreign-bom 
workers  whose  services  were  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  rapid  growth  of  many 
factories,  the  deep  religious  character  did 
not  change. 

The  State  should  be  proud  of  a  prayers- 
for-peace  movement,  which  had  its  origin 
among  a  group  of  First  World  War  veterans 
at  Manchester.  N.  H..  October  38.  1948.  The 
group  consUted  of  American  Legionnaires, 
who.  after  an  annual  dinner,  resolved: 

"Having  complete  confidence  in  the  abUlty 
of  our  fellow  men.  with  the  aid  of  Almighty 
God.  to  establUh  a  Just  and  enduring  peace 
in  the  world. 

"We.  the  members  of  The  I<ast  Man's  Club. 
Wm.  H.  Jutras  Poet.  American  Legion,  Man- 
chester. M.  H..  do  hereby  resolve  to  pause  for 
1  minute  in  the  midst  of  our  daUy  task,  at 
13  o'clock  noon  each  day  and.  raising  our 
heart  and  mind  toward  Ood.  ask  Him  to  help 
us  adjust  our  international  differences  to 
enable  the  nations  of  the  world  to  secure  an 
equitable  and  abiding  peace;  fvirther. 

"We  \irge  that  this  movement  l>e  endorsed 
by  an  spiritual,  civic,  and  busmeas  leaders  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  that  a  slmUar  resolu- 
tion be  adopted  and  implemented  by  every 
organization  in  our  coimtry  to  the  end  that 
this  custom  may  become  universal  in  effect." 
In  Journalism  they  say:  "If  a  dog  bites  a 
man,  that  is  not  news:  but  if  a  man  bites  a 
dog.  that  is  news."  If  this  group  of  war  vet- 
erans had,  after  a  gala  dinner,  painted  the 
town  red.  it  might  not  have  t>een  news. 
But  tbelr  refiectlon  upon  the  problems  which 
confront  the  peoples  of  the  world,  their  con- 
clusion that  the  aid  of  Almighty  Ood  is 
Indispensable,  and  tbelr  determination  to  do 
something  about  It,  was  news.  Their  reso- 
lution was  published  In  the  press.  Other 
groups  and  organizations  emulated  their  ex- 
ample. As  a  result,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  members  of  4.884  groups,  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  have  since  resolved  to 
pause  dally  at  noon  each  day  to  seek  divine 
guidance  in  our  endeavor  to  find  a  practi- 
cable solution  to  our  international  problems. 
These  groups  represent  persons  of  almost 
every  religloxis  creed  and  denomination. 
They  Include  national  organizations  such  as 
the  American  Legion,  the  Elks,  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  the  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
the  Delta  Theta  Phi  Law  Fraternity,  and  sev- 
eral others  of  national  prominence.  Those 
who  have  adopted  tills  daUy  custom  of  prayer 
have  come  to  be  known  as  Mlnutemen  of 
Prayer. 
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The  prayers-fOT-peace  movement  Is  not  an 
organisation.  It  Is  simply  an  idea,  an  effort 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  American 
custom — perhaps,  eventually,  an  interna- 
tional custom — ^whereby  all  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  believe  In  Ood.  would  pause 
and  pray  for  1  minute  at  noon  each  day.  each 
In  his  own  way  and  according  to  his  own 
faith.  No  funds  are  solicited,  nor  accepted. 
The  movement  has  thus  far  been  spread  by 
word  of  mouth,  by  personal  letters,  and  by 
such  publicity  as  individuals,  private  firms, 
and  the  press  have  been  willing  to  give  to  it. 
AU  of  you  may  help  to  keep  it  gomg  and 
growing. 

I  liave  brought  with  me  today  copies  of  a 
brochure,  containing  additional  information 
regarding  this  movement.  You  may  have 
them  after  the  termination  of  the  services. 
You  will  note,  on  the  face  of  the  brochure, 
an  attractive  and  Inspiring  picture  of  Gen. 
Oeorge  Washington,  down  on  his  knees  at 
Valley  Forge,  praying  iiefore  going  to  battle 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  our  country.  I  am 
extremely  graUful  to  the  United  Laymen,  of 
Preeport.  N.  Y..  who  brought  this  picture  to 
my  attention,  and  to  the  attention  of  mUllons 
of  our  countrymen  by  having  it  published  in 
leading  New  York  newspapers  on  February 
22,  1961.  as  a  part  of  their  contribution  In 
spreading  the  prayers-for-peace  movement. 
They  are  doing  excellent  work.  The  bro- 
chure, which  I  have  brought  for  you  today, 
la  another  example  how  a  firm  can  i>e  helpful 
In  disseminating  Information  regarding  this 
prayer  movement.  The  brochure  was  de- 
signed, printed,  and  is  being  distributed  by 
Oatto  Engraving  Co..  63  Duane  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  world  certainly  is  in  great  need  of 
prayer.  The  political  situation  is  too  com- 
plex to  be  solved  by  the  finite  mind  of  man. 
without  the  aid  of  Almighty  God.  Our  lead- 
ers are  bcully  in  need  of  our  prayers.  We 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  help  them, 
through  the  means  God  has  made  available 
to  us;  and  it  requires  such  little  effort. 
Our  founding  fathers  were  not  ashamed  to 
pray.  The  accomplishments  of  Joan  of  Arc 
is  anotlier  vivid  example  of  what  may  l>e 
achieved  by  prayer  and  faith. 

As  we  reflect  today  upon  the  deeds  and 
the  noble  cliaracter  of  the  gallant  men  at 
Valley  Forge,  let  us  evaluate  our  individual 
faith  in  the  light  of  the  faith  they  demon- 
strated. Let  us  ponder  upon  the  deep  re- 
ligious conviction  of  our  national  leaders 
during  the  formative  years  of  our  country, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  leading,  history-making  court  de- 
cisions, and  in  the  public  utterances  of  men 
in  our  political  life  at  that  time.  Are  we 
slipping?  Are  we  neglecting  God?  Are  we 
ignoring  His  commandments?  Are  we  vio- 
lating natural  law?  Is  this  perhaps  the 
fundamental  root  of  the  difficulties  of  our 

day? 

Those  of  us  who  l>elong  to  a  religious  de- 
nomination should  resolve  to  live  up  to  tlie 
teachings  of  our  faith.  We  should  improve 
our  moral  life.  We  should  pray  over  and 
above  nominal  requirements.  We  should 
pray,  continually,  with  deep  religious  fervor, 
for  God's  help.  Ab  a  sign  of  national  unity 
and  common  aspiration,  we  should  pause  at 
noon  each  day  and,  collectively,  ofTer  our 
individual  prayer  to  our  God  in  heaven,  for 
His  guidance,  without  which  all  our  efforts 
to  achieve  an  abiding  peace  are  in  vain.  Let 
us  ask  Him  to  protect  the  men  in  our  Armed 
Forces;  forgive  us  our  sins  and  strengthen 
oiu-  faith  in  Him  to  enable  us  to  live  a  tet- 
ter life;  guide  our  destiny  as  a  nation,  give 
our  leaders  the  necessary  wisdom  and  cour- 
age to  discharge  their  responsibilities;  en- 
lighten our  enemies  and  deter  them  from 
carrying  out  tbelr  evil  designs;  and  bless  our 
people  and  those  associated  with  us  in  this 
critical  crusade  to  the  end  that,  with  His 
assistance  and  the  righteous  efforts  of  the 


free  nations  of  the  world,  liberty.  Justice,  and 
peace  might  prevail  here  on  earth. 

This  is  my  message  to  you  today.  Let  us 
retxirn  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  Let 
us  ail  liecome  minute  men  of  prayer.  Let  us 
proclaim  our  dependency  upon  God.  Let  us 
have  a.  complete  spiritual  mobilization. 
Then,  with  God's  guidance,  and  in  union 
with  Him.  let  tu  accept  the  cliallenge  of  His 
enemies.  Let  us  not  fear,  for  \n  union  with 
Ood  the  free  nations  of  the  earth  cannot 
fall. 


PoKticians  RnuuBg  Korean  War 

EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Constantine  Brown  from  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  March  18,  1952 : 

POLTTICIANS    RtTKHlWG    KOSXAN    WUI 350.000 

Amexican  Fightino  Mxn  in  Sexiotts  Pax- 

DiCAMEirr  AS  CHtifxsE  Rxos  PiLX  Up  Aascs^ 

Plancs,  and  Manpowxx 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Many  Americans,  who  these  days  are  con- 
cerned with  the  approaching  national  elec- 
tions, the  scandals  and  misdeeds  in  the 
Government  and  the  heavy  bivden  of  tax- 
ation, pay  only  scant  attention  to  the  tragedy 
which  is  occurring  7,000  miles  away.  In  Ko- 
rea some  350.000  American  foot,  air  and  naval 
fighters  find  themselves  in  a  serious  predica- 
ment. 

There  Is  little  heavy  fighting  now  In  the 
war  we  undertook  nearly  3  years  ago. 
During  the  9  montiis  since  the  phony 
armistice  parleys  started  the  enemy  has  in- 
creased his  military  and  air  capabUlties  to 
the  point  that  if  major  operations  are  re- 
sumed our  chances  of  success  wUl  depend 
exclusively  on  employment  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. It  is  true  that  at  this  time  the  Allied 
forces,  with  a  90  percent  American  participa- 
tion, could  withstand  an  enemy  offensive  for 
some  6  months,  but  defense  actions  do  not 
bring  victory.  What  would  happen  after  the 
6  months?  Would  we  seek  another  armistice 
in  the  event  the  enemy  does  not  succeed  In 
tlirowing  us  out  of  Korea?  According  to  re- 
ports from  that  battlefield  we  did  have  a 
chance  of  defeating  the  Reds  last  June  when 
the  plans  to  resume  the  offensive  were  com- 
pleted. They  were  not  put  Into  effect  be- 
cause of  the  suQ;gestlon  of  Russia's  Ambassa- 
dor Jacob  Malik  that  we  propose  a  cease  firs 
to  the  badly  shaken  Chinese  and  North  Ko- 
rean armies. 

There  is  a  military  axiom  that  when  two 
armies  of  nearly  equal  strength  are  opposing 
each  other  the  one  which  la  closest  to  its 
base  of  operations  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
successful.  The  Reds  are  within  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  of  their  base  across  the  Yalu 
River,  where  they  have  not  only  important 
power  reserves  but  also  the  production  of  th« 
former  Japanese  arsenals  wiilch  are  now 
working  24  hours  a  day.  We  are  7,000  miles 
away  from  our  main  supply  centers.  We 
cannot  hope  to  equal  the  enemy  manpower 
and  are  lagging  sadly  in  aircraft  production. 

The  fear  of  Russia's  intervention  In  the 
far-eastern  conflict  induced  Washington  to 
forbid  the  bombing  of  the  Red  arms  manu- 
facturing centers  at  Mukden  and  elaewbov 
in  Manchuria.  We  liave  not  even  destroyed 
the  reservoirs  In  Northern  Korea  an  which 
the  hydroelectric  planto  depoxL    Bow  w 
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iULV9  to  face  tlie  ccmsequences  of  that  timid- 
ity of  tbe  polltlealuB  who  are  ninnlng  the 
Korean  war.  The  amount  of  heavy  equip- 
ment which  the  Rxisslans  are  providing  the 
oriental  Reds  la  relatively  small.  The  lines 
of  communications  are  not  adequate  to  carry 
large  qiiantltles  of  supplies  from  the  U.  8. 
S.  B.  to  Manchuria  and  thence  to  the  battle 
fronts.  All  fighter  and  bomber  planes  are 
flown  from  the  Soviet  factories  to  the  sanc- 
tuaries across  the  Yalu  River.  But  guns  of 
all  calibers  and  ammunition  are  being  pro- 
duced in  the  Manchurian  arsenals  under  tbe 
supervision  of  Russian  and  German  experts 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  former  Japa- 
nese employees  of  those  plants  who  know 
their  Jobs  This  explains  why,  after  9 
months  of  futile  discussions  between  the 
American  and  Red  armistice  delegates,  the 
enemy  who  last  June  was  greatly  deficient 
In  firepower  and  manpower  possesses  at  pres- 
ent a  superior  number  of  guns  and  planes. 
It  Is  true  that  the  quality  of  our  fighting  men 
Is  far  above  that  of  the  enemy;  but  numbers 
sometimes  count  in  war.  The  fine  British 
airmen  stopped  the  Germans  but  could  not 
have  continued  to  do  ao  had  we  not  entered 
the  last  war  In  the  nick  of  time. 

The  prospects  of  substantially  increasing 
onr  air  strength  In  the  Pacific  are  slim.  The 
new  $52,000,000,000  budget  for  the  Armed 
Forces  which  Is  now  being  considered  by 
Congress  does  not  provide  for  a  really  speedy 
increase  of  the  Air  Force.  The  cuts  forced 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  will  delay  the  pro- 
gram proposed  originally  by  Gen.  Hoyt  Van- 
denberg  until  1954. 

The  Army  appropriations  provide  for  only 
one  additional  division  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  We  apparently  cannot  reduce  the 
ground  forces  sent  to  Germany  and  other 
Western  European  countries  to  provide  a  real 
Increase  in  foot  soldiers  for  Gen.  James  Van 
Fleet  m  Korea.  These  forces  reportedly  are 
In  good  shape  defensively,  but  who  has  ever 
heard  of  an  army  winning  a  war  on  the  de- 
fensive? 

President  Truman  apparently  was  ln« 
formed  recently  of  the  real  conditions  in  Ko- 
rea. It  is  not  known,  however,  whether  he 
who  alone  can  decide  on  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  has  made  up  his  mind  to  permit 
their  employment  if  the  enemy  should  re- 
sume an  offensive  In  Korea.  Before  deciding 
tbe  mUitary  merits  of  such  an  enterprise  he 
must  consider  the  political  consequences 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Tet,  according  to 
some  professional  men  conversant  with  the 
actual  situation  in  that  war,  our  only  effec- 
tive answer  to  tbe  Reds  if  they  shoiild  de- 
cide to  resume  their  aggression  would  be  the 
use  of  these  ner/  destructive  weapons. 


ExceUent  Record  AdiicTed  by  American 
Citiwns  of  Japanese  Ancestry  Fron 
Mnltnomak  County,  Orcf^  in  World 
War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX3 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  living  in 
my  congressional  district,  which  is  com- 
prised of  one  coimty.  Multnomah,  in 
Oregon,  made  an  outstanding  record 
when  called  to  the  service  In  World 
War  n. 

The  estimated  number  of  all  Japanese, 
citlaens  and  aliens,  in  Multnomah 
County.  Greg.,  before  the  1942  evacua- 


tion was  3.200.  The  estimated  number  of 
alien  Japanese  in  this  county  today  is 
585  and  the  estimated  number  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  is 
1.300. 

Over  380  Americana  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry from  this  area  served  In  World 
War  n.  most  of  them  in  the  now  famous 
Pour  Hundred  and  Forty -second  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team,  often  called  the 
most  decorated  unit  in  American  mili- 
tary history  in  size  and  length  of  service 
in  Italy  and  Prance. 

Other  Japanese- American  troops  from 
the  Portland  area  served  in  Combat  In- 
telligence in  the  Pacific.  Most  famous 
of  this  group  is  Sgt  Frank  Hachiya, 
winner  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  Sergeant  Hachiya  volunteered 
and  was  dropped  behind  Japanese  lines 
on  the  island  of  Leyte.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, several  months  before  the  Allied 
Invasion.  When  the  Invasion  began 
Sergeant  Hadiiya  was  mortally  wounded 
by  American  troups  as  he  tried  to  make 
his  way  back  to  the  American  lines.  Be- 
fore his  death,  however,  he  was  able  to 
deliver  to  the  commanding  ofBcer  the 
complete  details  of  the  Japanese  defenses 
on  the  island.  His  heroic  services  are 
credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  American  soldiers. 

An  estimated  number  of  23  Japanese- 
Americans  are  now  serving  from  this 
area  in  Korea. 


ApproprialiM  for  Canlact  Scrrice  of  tk« 
Veterans'  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAasACH  USE  n« 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Ui. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recou),  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams  : 

BoerroN,  Mass.,  March  18. 19S1. 
Representative  Eorrn  NoTrass  Ro<»Ba, 
HouM  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Respectfully  request  your  intercession  In 
an  effort  to  defeat  House  appropriation  bill 
No.  7072  and  report  No.  1817  relative  to  the 
proposed  reduction  in  the  contact  service 
budget  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Thla  reduction  will  seriously  affect  the  serv- 
Ives  rendered  by  the  Boston  regional  office 
and  wlU  cause  great  hardship  to  tbe  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

Pattl  a.  DBvn, 
Governor  of  the  (fommonvoemlth  of 
MassaehusettM. 

BoeroM,  Mass..  March  It.  1952. 
Representative  Edfth  Noxms*  Rocns, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Massachusetts  department  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  vlgcn-ously  opi>oses  H.  B.  7072, 
which  comes  up  for  vote  on  March  19.  This 
reduces  the  appropriation  of  the  contact  di- 
vision in  the  VA  and  wlU  curtail  servic*  to 
the  veterans  of  the  Commonwealth.  Pleas* 
vote  against  this  and  notify  us  aa  to  the  ac- 
tion you  have  taken. 

TncoTBT  J.  OlVni.. 
Department    Commander,   Diaabled 
American   Veterans. 


Bosvoir.  Mf ..  March  It.  1952. 
BcpreaentatlTe  Ebrm  Nomas  Roovas. 
Bouse  Office  BuilMng. 

Washinifton,  D.  C: 
X  most  urgently  request  your  favorable 
oonalderatlon  and  your  vote  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  tbe  Budget  Bureau  appropri- 
ation for  the  Contact  Division  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  your  vote  against 
the  recommendation  of  the  Appropriatloxu 
Committee.  It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that 
•uch  a  drastic  alaah  wlU  wipe  out  the  Con- 
tact Division,  depriving  veterans  of  the  nec- 
eaaary  service  which  the  veterans'  organlaa- 
tlons  are  not  financially  prepared  to  provide. 

TXMOTHT  J.  MUSFHT. 

Commar%4at, 

Boflvow,  Mam..  MmrA  U,  t9U. 

Hon.  EmTH  Nouaas  p^'^tit. 
JiOMje  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Maaaaebusetta  Legion  auxiliary  views  with 
alarm  tbe  reduction  In  VA  contact  work  as 
proposed   by   Independent   oOoaa  upptoati- 
ationa  bill  H.  H.  7073.    Pleaae  oert  ervy 
Influence  to  prevent  this  drastic  reduction 
as  30,000  auxiliary  members  vitally  affected. 
LvcT  B.  HaaaBUCH. 
Department  President. 

WASSDMCTom.  D.  C,  irarca  It.  l»S2. 
Un.  'Eanu  NotrasB  Rooos. 
HouM  o/  Representativea. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
DAV  alarmed  becaxise  of  terrific  reduetkm 
made  for  Veterans'  Administration  contact 
and  other  services.  Budget  request  was  $7.- 
231,329.  House  Appropriations  Commltte* 
reduced  this  siun  96.7963S0.  Lsavcs  balance 
of  Il.i35.490.  This  wotild  reault  in  doalBg 
every  contact  oAee  In  the  United  SUtes  laav- 
Ing  skeleton  foreas  only  in  regional  oAcaa. 
PacUltlas  in  amaller  areas  would  be  altml- 
nated  and  contact  men  are  needed  for  such 
•raas  because  of  distances  to  travel  to  reach 
regional  offices. 

Fbamcb  M.  SoixiVAir. 
National  Legislative  Director. 

Dimbled  American  Veterans. 

HcstTHAurtom.  Mam.. 

^ March   19.   19S2. 

CoDgresswoman  Eornt  Nouiax  Rocbh, 
House  o/  Representatives: 
Members  of  Western  Maaaachuaetts  Vet- 
•rana'  Service  Oflloers  AssodaUon  are  re- 
corded against  any  further  cut  in  tbe  Vet- 
erans' Administration  contact  aervlce  *»«d 
•aking  your  coopcratloa  In  opposing  any 
legUlatlon  that  would  cut  contMt  Mrvlee. 
thus  creating  hardship  on  vets,  their  depend- 
ents, and  would  be  placing  tbe  burden  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  local  aervlce 
ofllceB. 

AaTHxra  Hxaar. 

President. 


BonoN.  Maaa..  March  19, 19S2. 
Buni  N.  Rooxaa. 

House  Office  Building: 
Subject  Independent  oOcea  appropriation 
bm.  H.  R.  7072.  up  for  vote  March  19.  Thla 
wUl  practically  eliminate  Veterans'  Admlnla- 
tratlon  contact  servlcas  throughout  country. 
▼lew  with  deepest  regret  the  action  at  Ap- 
propriatl(»i  Committee  recommending  such 
a  vldoxis  reduction.  It  will  be  practically 
Impoaalble  to  render  service  if  reduction  goaa 
through.  Request  that  original  ->.pproprt- 
atlon  of  97,381329  be  replaced  In  bodget. 
Bonestly  and  sincerely  hope  you  will  vote 
against  same,  vinlaas  above  amount  la  re- 
placed. 

J.  Lao  Aaa. 

Department   Commander. 

COLXMAM    C.    CUXaAM. 

Department  Adfutant- 
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WASBXWOTOH,  D.  C,  March  17, 1952. 
pen.  B)rrB  Nouisc  Rooos, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  0.: 
Independent  offices  appropriation  bill. 
Which  conies  up  for  consideration  March  19, 
practically  eliminates  contact  servicea  for 
veterans  throughout  entire  country.  De- 
mand for  this  service  constantly  increasing 
due  to  large  numbers  Korean  veterans  being 
discharged.  Respectfully  urge  restoration 
to  amount  approved  by  Bureau  of  Budget. 
ThanlLS  and  regards. 

DoMALO  R.  Waaow, 
National  Commander  the  American  Legion. 

LowKLL.  Mass..  March  17.  1952. 
Bon.  BorrH  Nouasx  RooxBa, 
Member  of  Congress. 

New  House  Office  Building, 
I  Washington,  D.  C: 

employees  Veterana'  Administration  re- 
quest your  help  House  bUl  7072  appropria- 
tions. Report  1517.  which  calU  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  Contact  Division  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration appropriations  of  $7,231,329  to  be 
reduced  to  11.436.499.  This  will  result  In  a 
BO-percent  reduction  in  personnel  and  sub- 
aequently  closing  every  field  office. 

M.  K.  Slack, 

Secretory. 

BauHOtrr.  Maaa..  March  17,  1952. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C.r 
Please  vote  negative  on  House  bUi  7072, 
Report  1517.  tomorrow.    This  bill  disastrous 
to  this  constituent. 

Joaani  P.  Hxuston. 


Da  Toa  Waat  Sodalizatioa  of  Elcctrk 
I  Pow«7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
1  or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  If  ichioam 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  VES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1952 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  the  CoNGHissiONAL  Record  the  re- 
lease appearing  in  this  morning's  Times- 
Herald  of  George  Soko&ky  In  which  he 
explains  what  is  happening  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  way  of  socialization  of  electric 
power: 

I  Tbsss  Dats 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

The  British  SoclalUts,  when  they  were  In 
power,  natlonillxed  about  20  percent  of  the 
Britlah  economy.  They  did  it  openly  and 
candidly:  they  told  the  British  people  with 
forthright  honesty  what  they  were  doing  and 
why.  They  called  themselves  Socialists  aud 
made  no  bones  about  it.  For  6  years,  the 
British  people  accepted  socialism  and  then 
by  a  narrow  margin,  they  turned  out  the 
Socialists  and  put  in  the  Conservatives  under 
Winston  Churchill. 

In  this  country,  we  have  almost  20  years 
been  engaged  in  one  form  or  another  of 
socialization.  We  have  called  It  the  New 
Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  and  even  private  enter- 
prise. The  theory  has  been  that  it  is  pos- 
sible .to  sell  the  American  people  anything, 
as  long  as  It  Is  gaily  packaged. 

One  of  the  services  that  has.  In  a  meastire, 
laeen  soclallwd.  Is  electric  power.  No  state- 
ment was  m;»de  that  soclallaation  was  in- 
tended: such  slogans  as  TVA  or  fiood  con- 


trol, or  rural  electrification  were  employed. 
In  thla  article,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
the  virtues  of  the  effort  but  the  axethods  of 
accomplishment. 

The  assumption  of  tbe  British  Socialists 
has  been  that  the  British  people  are  suf- 
ficiently mature  to  understand  a  program; 
the  assumption  of  the  American  sociallzers 
has  been  that  the  American  people,  being 
politically  immature,  preferring  circuses  to 
ideas,  need  to  be  fooled  Into  doing  what  la 
good  for  them. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  which  Is  a 
socializing  measure,  we  are  now  told,  requires 
that  municipalities,  other  public  authorities, 
and  cooperatives  created  under  rural  elec- 
trification acts,  be  given  preference  in  the 
distribution  of  public -owned  power  facu- 
lties. However,  we  are  not  being  told  that 
what  la  meant  by  public  power  are  those 
facilities  buUt  by  Army  engineers  as  Inci- 
dental to  reservoir  projects  for  flood  control 
purposes. 

Even  the  TVA  was  created  to  regulate  the 
stream  flow  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  navigation  and  controlling  floods. 
The  production  of  electric  power  was  to  be 
Incidental.  Actually  TVA  is  a  socialized 
power  project,  competing  with  and  tending 
to  absorb  privately  owned  power.  In  the 
great  debate  on  this  subject,  in  which  Wen- 
dell WUlkle  defended  private  power,  the  Gov- 
ernment denied  the  socializing  character  of 
TVA. 

The  question  that  arises  here  is  the  con- 
fidence of  Government  in  the  people.  If  the 
Government  frankly  admitted  what  It  in- 
tended to  do.  the  people  might  have  sup- 
ported the  position  of  the  Government.  But 
our  politicians  were  taking  no  risks  of  that 
kind.  They  packaged  their  socialistic  in- 
tentions in  the  beautifvU  colors  of  preserving 
private  enterprise  from  the  ravages  of  revo- 
lution. 

They  shifted  the  costs  from  the  erection 
of  Government-owned  power  to  such  items 
as  flood  control,  navigation,  etc.  The  com- 
parative costs  between  privately  owned  and 
government-owned  power  projects  are  falsi- 
fied by  not  Including  interest  charges  or  the 
equivalent  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes 
which  the  private  company  has  to  pay  and 
the  Government  project  does  not  have  to  pay. 
The  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore the  taxpayer,  absorbs  losses,  if  any.  In 
tbe  Government  project. 

Maybe  tbe  people  want  it  that  way,  but 
It  was  never  explained  to  the  people  that 
this  was  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
socializing  a  great  Industry  and  putting  the 
cost  of  its  o{>eratlon  on  the  taxpayer.  At  the 
present  time,  such  an  effort  at  socialization 
Is  being  made  with  power  developed  on  the 
Niagara  River,  where  private  enterprise  baa 
been  operating  for  ^  years. 

For  30  years,  the  privately  owned  hydro- 
electric companies  on  the  Niagara  River  have 
sought  to  expand  their  facilities  but  were 
Inhibited  by  our  treaties  with  Canada  con- 
cerning water  diversion.  Now  that  that  has 
been  arranged,  the  Federal  Government  haa 
seized  upon  the  plans  of  these  private  com- 
panies and  proposes  to  socialize  them — but 
without  tbe  packaging  of  fiood  control,  irri- 
gation, navigation,  etc.  This  is  a  straight 
out-and-out  plan  for  socialization. 

Here  Is  an  Instance  concerning  which  the 
people  can  make  a  decision.  Do  they  want 
Boclalization  or  not?  Do  they  deserve  a 
duplicate  Government  operation  which  can, 
by  the  elimination  of  tax  factors,  but  pri- 
vately owned  operations  on  a  non-competi- 
tive basis,  thus  destroying  the  property 
values  of  an  existing  system  of  power  pro- 
vision? And.  of  course,  the  cost  of  the 
effort  would  have  to  be  loaded  on  the  tax- 
payer. 

I  have  simplified  the  issue  by  eliminating 
tbe  double-talk  of  the  soclalizera. 


Tke  President's  Book 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1952 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
publication  of  the  book,  Mr.  President, 
together  with  the  controversy  as  to  its 
veracity  on  some  of  Its  chief  points, 
raises  a  serious  question.  What  do  we 
have  here — a  Presidential  white  paper 
consisting  of  convenient  omissions,  half 
truths,  and  outright  fiction,  much  as  we 
had  in  the  notorious  white  paper  on 
China  which  the  State  Department  pub- 
lished In  August  1949? 

When  a  man  of  the  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity of  Governor  Byrnes,  of  South 
Carolina,  flatly  and  unequivocably  dis- 
putes a  major  item  In  the  book,  I  think 
It  is  time  that  the  public  assess  this 
compilation  of  Presidential  utterances 
and  papers  for  what  it  really  is — a  po- 
litical whitewash. 

The  Washington  Star  has  already 
pointed  out  that  the  President  has  at- 
tributed to  it  a  position  exactly  opposite 
from  what  it  took  on  one  issue.  And  It 
Is  to  be  noted  in  the  same  connection 
that  the  President  calls  a  former  Con- 
gressman a  "pinhead"  who  is  now  a  can- 
didate for  the  Democrat  nomination  for 
Governor  of  Iowa. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Henry  Wallace — ^long 
since  departed  from  these  environs,  and 
unlamentedly,  I  might  add — also  dis- 
putes flatly  another  of  the  allegations  in 
this  book. 

Possibly  more  significant  than  the 
controversy  as  to  facts  is  the  disclosure 
by  Senator  Capehart,  of  Indiana,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  that  President  Tru- 
man not  only  ignored  a  warning  on  the 
Soviet  Union  from  four  Senators  in  1945, 
but  now  openly  boasts  in  the  book  that 
he  scoffed  at  it. 

I  think  this  one  incident,  more  than 
any  other  in  the  book,  is  complete  proof 
from  Mr.  Truman's  own  Ups,  that  he  Jiot 
only  is  unsuited  for  the  Presidency,  but 
has  no  grasp  of  the  forces  that  have  been 
loosed  uix>n  the  world  in  the  form  of 
communism. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Mr. 
Truman  had  listened  to  Senators  Cape- 
hart,  Hawkes,  Wheeler,  and  McParland 
in  1945,  instead  of  belittling  these  men 
as  inhabitants  of  the  "famous  'cave  of 
winds'  on  Capitol  Hill,"  recent  history 
might  have  been  vastly  diflferent. 

If  we  had  not  had  a  man  in  the  White 
House  who  had  so  little  comprehension 
as  to  believe  that  England  and  Prance 
were  a  greater  menace  than  Russia  in 
1945,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
Baltic  and  Balkan  nations  might  not  be 
behind  the  iron  curtain  today.  And  we 
would  not  be  desperately  trying  to  rearm 
Europe  at  a  terrible  toll  upon  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

China  unquestionably  would  not  be 
within  the  Soviet  orbit,  and  Korea  might 
have  been  free  and  independent  Instead 
of  being  a  battleground  where  *,housands 
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of  American  bo3^  are  being  sacrified  In 
an  attempt  to  rectify  B^.  Tnmmn's 
tragic  miscalculations  in  1945 

If  Mr.  Truman  intended  that  this  book 
be  a  campaign  document  in  his  behalf. 
I  think  he  hns  misjudged  its  usefulness. 
I  agree  that  it  should  be  a  campaign  doc- 
ument because  close  examination  of  it 
proves  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
what  this  Nation  needs  is  a  new  Presi- 
dent, and  the  sooner  the  better,  not  only 
for  our  country,  but  the  entire  world. 


AaMial  CoMTCBtioa  of  tke  Kansas  Lire- 
stock  AsiociatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  BOVEB  OP  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Recently  at  Wichita.  Kans.,  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  held  its  aimual 
convention.  The  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation met  primarily  to  discuss  their 
common  problems.  Not  many  years  ago 
their  chief  interest  was  Improvement  of 
breed,  transportation,  production,  dis- 
eases, and  related  toiXics,  but  today  this 
association  is  vitally  concerned  with  a 
most  grave  problem  that  does  not  stem 
from  drought,  blizzard,  or  hazard  of  na- 
tiu'e.  This  problem  can  le  stated  very 
simply — it  is  big  government  in  Wash- 
ington— government  unlimited. 

The  members  of  this  association  have 
learned  to  effectively  work  out  the  prob- 
lems of  nature,  now  their  chief  con- 
cern is  how  to  cope  with  the  force  of 
government  that  has  become  imlimited. 
Gcvemment  is  a  man-made  force.  It  is 
necessary;  it  is  the  foimdation  of  an 
organized  society.  The  danger  that 
these  men  see  is  that  vmUmited  govern- 
ment in  Washington  as  now  practiced 
can  enslave  and  destroy  the  very  Ideals 
for  which  government  was  organized. 

The  members  of  this  association  live 
close  to  nature  on  their  farms  and 
ranches,  and  they  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  what  happens  in  Tehran, 
Paris.  London,  or  Moscow  affects  their 
daily  lives.  What  they  fear  above  all 
else  is  this  "force  of  imlimited  govern- 
ment," because  they  fxill  well  know  that 
the  unlimited  governments  of  the  past 
have  always  enslaved  their  own  people. 

These  men  just  want  'to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  free  men  and  women,  to  live 
their  lives  as  they  see  fit  and  develop 
them  according  to  their  own  ability  and 
energy,  without  interference  from  gov- 
ernment imlimited  from  Washington. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  convention 
follows: 

FUnEDOM 

We  frankly  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
policies  and  acts  of  government,  which  we 
did  heretofore  and  do  now  condemn,  have 
been  legalized  ostensibly  under  the  theory 
that,  by  promoting  the  economic  security 
Of  the  IndiTidual.  they  would  abolish  want 
and  fear.  This  we  assert.  Is  the  Identical 
false  theory  on  which  rests  the  doctrine  ol 
'communism,  a  belief  which  denies  the  na- 


ture of  man.  Insults  the  Creator,  dSMcratas 
our  Constitution  and  violates  the  Ten  Oom- 
mandments.  It  has  sapped  the  spirit  and 
strength  of  every  Christian  nation  that  has 
indulged  it — Including  oact  invincible 
Britain — and  Is  now  dismally  depleting  our 
own  national  spirit,  pride,  and  power. 

We  fully  recognize  the  grim  fact  that,  ad- 
hering to  the  false  doctrine  here  condemned, 
our  country  has  already  strayed  so  far  down 
the  easy  road  to  ruin  that  the  way  back  to 
rlghteovuness  will  be  rough  and  hard. 

We  are  quite  consdoiis  of  the  pain  that 
will  attend  the  reversal  of  our  prastnt  ooxirse. 
The  transition  from  an  untonablo  artlflclal 
economy  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
Inexorably  decreed  by  nature:  from  the  lavish 
spending  of  inflated  dollars  to  the  enforced 
exercise  of  public  and  private  thrift  in  the 
use  of  an  honest  currency;  from  dependence 
on  the  subsidies  of  socialism  to  the  self-re- 
liance of  enlightened  capitalism;  this  transi- 
tion, we  know!  wUl  inflict  upon  each  one  of 
us  heavy  hardship  and  stern  sacrlfloe. 

But.  upholding  the  old  Constitution  and 
honoring  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  we 
'demand  its  restoration  and.  with  the  help 
of  the  ettirnal.  pledge  to  that  accomplish- 
ment, as  did  they,  our  Uvea,  our  fortxuies, 
and  our  sbcred  honor. 

Whereas  the  Blansas  Livestock  Associa- 
tion In  convention  at  Topeka  2  yearr  ago 
passed  a  resolution  entitled  "Holding  to 
Freedom";  and 

Whereas  the  policies  of  government  there- 
in condemned  have  continued  unabat«d: 
Therefore  be  It 

Reaolvetl,  That  we  now  repeat  and  reafllrm 
our  denunciation  of  those  poUcles  with 
renewed  vigor  and  with  determliuitlon 
strengthened  by  the  added  evidence  of  their 
evU  that  time  has  afforded;  and  be  it  further 

J^aolved,  That  we  summon  aU  patriots 
and  honert  advocates  of  human  freedom  to 
unite  and  act  with  firm  purpose  to  recover 
the  natir-al  rights  and  freedom  of  which 
government  has  deprived  them;  to  this  end, 
be  It  further 

Resolvtd.  That  we  wUl  support  for  e^ectlv* 
office.  In  both  Federal  and  Stat*  govern- 
ments, only  those  candidates  who,  by  word 
and  deed,  honestly  demonstrate  their  pur- 
pose to  reverse  the  current  trend  toward 
socialism  and  to  restore  the  Republic;  be  it 
further 

Resolvtd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  every  Representative  and  Senator 
of  the  Congress  now  convened  In  Washing- 
ton, to  the  President,  and  to  every  candidate 
who  either  actively  or  passively  seeks  nom- 
ination at  the  approaching  party  conven- 
tions In  Chicago. 


Mr.  Monis  Gcb  Amgrj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  MTCHTGAW 

IN  TH£  HOUSK  OF  REPRSSENTATZVIS 
Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcou.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Adrian  Daily  Telegram  of 
March  17.  1952: 

Mr.  Mokkis  Oxts  Amost 

"Down  here  in  Washington  In  the  last 
8  years  you  have  created  an  atmosphere  so 
vile  that  people  have  lost  confidence  in  their 
Oovemment.** 

The  speaker  of  these  cutting  words  was 
Kewbold  Morris,  the  New  York  lawyer,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  lead  a  sweeping 
Investlgfttlon  of  corruption  In  government. 


Was  h*  speaking  to  bribe  taken,  to  In- 
fluence peddlers,  to  men  who  have  miarvp- 
resented  their  intentions  so  as  to  make  a 
quick  and  hatulsome  proflt  in  the  resale  of 
government  surplus  proportiss?     No. 

Was  he  speaking  to  men  within  the  Oct. 
emment  against  whom  the  revelations  by 
congressional  inquiry  oommlttees  prompted 
President  Truman  to  order  a  houee  cleaning 
to  the  end  that  public  ooafldence  would  be 
rastoredt    Not  at  alL 

Mr.  MoRls  was  speaking  to  Senators  mak- 
ing an  Investigation.  TIUs  Senate  commit- 
tee was  asking  about  some  peculiar  ship 
deals.  They  were  asking  him  because  he 
was  attorney  for  a  firm  that  acquired  some 
tankers  from  the  old  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  and  later  sold  tbem  at  enough 
proflt  to  pay  his  law  Orm  a  1158,000  fee.  The 
questioning  made  Mr.  Morris  angry. 

The  spectacle  be  made  of  himself  raises 
questloiu  about  his  ability  to  do  the  Inves- 
tigating and  housecleanlng  to  which  be  has 
been  assigned.  His  hot  words  Imply  that  tt 
has  been  the  investigating,  not  the  corrup- 
tion It  revealed,  which  has  shattered  ctmfl- 
dence  In  Ooremment.  He  appears  to  have 
prejudiced  the  matter  be  Is  supposed  to  Im 
Investigating.  How  much  confldence.  then. 
Is  the  public  supposed  to  hare  that  his  in- 
vestigation will  be  thorough  and  sweeping? 


Resolutioni  kiupltti  by  the  UaiteJ 
Ukraiuaa  OrrannbeM  of  tke  Twk 
Cities  Protestiaf  AfaiMt  Rossiaa  »mi 
Commiuist  Icipcrialinu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  ■mmaoTA 
m  THE  HOUSB  OF  RXPRKSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix. 
I  include  resolutions  adopted  at  the  mass 
meeting  called  by  the  United  Ukrainian 
Organizations  of  the  Twin  Cities.  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  protesting 
against  Russian  and  Communist  impe- 
rialisms. 

Tlie  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

We,  the  Americans  of  Ukrainian  flssnsnt 
and  the  reoenUy  arrived  Ukralnlaa  munl- 
grante.  residing  in  the  Twin  Cities  area,  as- 
sembled on  January  27.  1992,  In  the  Min- 
neapolis auditorium  for  a  manifestation 
against  the  Russian  and  Communist  impe- 
rialisms, solemnly  resolved: 

1.  To  express  our  graUtude  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  granting  an 
asylum  to  the  thousands  of  political  rsft^ees 
from  Ukraine,  now  enslaved  by  Russian  azKl 
Communist  imperialisms,  enabling  them  to 
live  In  freedom  and  peaoe  In  America,  the 
freedoms  of  which  they  have  been  deprived 
In  the  Russian  prison  ol  natlonall tiee— ths 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

2.  We  welcome  the  initUUve  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  In  putting  a  stop  to  the 
further  expansion  of  the  Russian  Cmplre  and 
are  pledging  our  whole-hearted  support  to 
this  effort. 

3.  We  support  the  wise  and  just  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  Dean 
Acheson,  that  the  present  policy  of  th<  Soviet 
Government  is  a  continuation  of  the  process 
of  encroachment  and  aggreaslon  by  whloh 
Russia  has  grown  In  the  last  500  years  from 
the  Duchy  of  Muscovy  to  a  vast  empire,  must 
be  stopped.  Ukraine  was  one  of  the  flrti 
victims   of   this   Russian   expansion   In   the 
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WtB  and  17th  centuries,  and  again  In  the 
twenties  of  thU  century,  when  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  was  overrun  by  the  new 
Russian  Imperialist*— the  Communist*. 

4.  History  has  shown  that  all  of  the  com- 
promises with  Communist  Russia  were  only 
the  breathing  spelU  for  the  next  aggression 
by  her,  accumulating  resources  and  awaiting 
the  proper  time  to  strike.  The  proponenU 
of  the  communistic  doctrines  have  never 
abandoned  the  idea  of  spreading  commu- 
nism throughout  the  entire  world  for  con- 
quest of  the  world  by  the  Communist  Ide- 
ology. Therefore  we  caution  the  American 
Oovemment  against  any  compromise  with 
Rxissla,  because  only  the  unconditional  s\ir- 
render  of  the  BLremUn  will  free  the  world 
from  the  BolshevUt  ImperialUm  and  Stalin 
type  of  fascism  Just  as  eastern  democracies 
freed  Evuope  of  Hitlerlac  fascism. 

5.  We  are  alarmed  by  the  signs  of  this  type 
of  compromise  with  Moscow,  which  are  ap- 
parent In  the  pronouncements  by  some  gov- 
ernmental public  institutions  and  publica- 
tions of  various  American  writers  advocating 
the  liberation  of  the  Soviet  satellite  nations, 
which  are  ouUlde  of  the  1939  boundaries  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  professing  their  en- 
tire indifference  to  the  fate  of  the  enslaved 
nations  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  This  attitude  will  never  bring 
peace  In  the  world  and  Bui  ope  cannot  be  free 
with  the  ensUvement  of  the  non-Russian 
peoples  In  the  Rusalan  Empire. 

«.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  over 
110.000.000  of  non-Rxiaslans.  Including  about 
45.000.000  ol  Ukrainians,  are  still  under  So- 
viet oppression.  These  nationalities  are 
nghtlng  for  their  national  Uberatlon  from 
both  the  Soviet  prison  and  the  Russian  Im- 
perialism. They  are  certainly  against  the 
forced  federation  of  the  peoples  of  Russia, 
which  some  of  the  old  Russian  «mlgrto.  the 
apostles  of  Russian  Imperialism,  are  plan- 
ning with  the  financial  and  moral  help  of 
private  American  organisations  and  misled 
American  public.  The  enslaved  peoples  In 
the  Russian  prison  of  natlonaUtles  will  not 
be  satisfied  by  the  mere  change  of  rulers  and 
slogans  of  the  same  Russian  Empire  from  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  to  Federation  of  the  Peoples  of 
Russia. 

7.  We  proclaim  that  such  plans  do  not 
correspond  to  the  present  trends  in  world 
history,  and  such  plans  cannot  turn  the 
wheels  of  history  backward.  At  the  time 
when  the  most  backward  regions,  not  only 
In  Europe  but  In  Asia  and  Africa,  which  are 
without  developed  Indiistries  and  with  low 
literacy  are  gaining  their  national  Independ- 
ence, the  efforts  to  keep  Ukraine  in  the  Mus- 
covite prison  wlU  never  succeed  and  they  are 
unjust  and  utterly  undemocratic.  Ukraine 
with  its  45.000.000  InhablUnU.  with  Its  own 
thousand-year-old  history,  distinct  language, 
distinct  culture,  and  national  traditions,  as 
well  as  highly  developed  Industry  and  agri- 
culture, »ith  great  deposits  of  natural  re- 
sources. Is  being  denied  Its  national  free- 
dom. It  Is  now  being  kept  In  submission  by 
Russia  only  with  the  help  of  a  million  strong 
Soviet  army  and  secret  poUce.  tislng  terror 
and  unbelievable.  In  the  present  age.  oppres- 
sion and  persecution  which  has  resulted  in 
the  liquidation  of  over  10,000.000  Ukrainians 
during  the  30  years  of  Soviet  occupation,  only 
for  the  reason  that  the  Ukrainian  nationally 
conscious  people  struggle  for  their  national 
freedom  and  Independence  from  Communist 
and  Russian  Imperialisms.  This  resistance 
to  the  Russian  and  Communist  Imperialism 
is  the  stror\ge«t  force  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  by 
the  American  Government  and  the  Western 
World. 

B.  We  protest  against  the  Russian  Com- 
munist persecutions  resulting  In  genocide  In 
Ukraine,  and  proclaim  that  the  Ukrainian 
people  will  never  relent  in  the  valiant  strug- 
gle for  their  liberty  and  will  resist  any  en- 
croachment on  their  national   sovereignty. 


We  call  attention  of  those  American  organ- 
izations and  Individuals  who  still  support 
various  Russian  political  groups  for  the  im- 
perialistic policies  of  the  Russian  empires, 
trying  to  save  the  indivisible  Russia,  with 
their  misled  ideas  that  Russia  is  an  homo- 
genous country.  This  misled  opinion  Is  pro- 
duced by  skillful  Russian  propaganda  which 
presents  all  the  events  in  Eastern  Europe 
from  the  Russian  Imperialistic  point  of  view. 
We  appeal  to  freedom-loving  Americans  to 
learn  the  truth  as  It  exists  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  not  to  become  victims  of  Russian 
political  misrepresentations  for  future  Feder- 
ation of  the  Peoples  of  Russia,  which  in 
reality  Is  a  continuation  of  Russian  im- 
perialism. 

9.  The  Ukrainians,  In  their  native  land, 
are  now  deprived  of  the  possibUity  of  a  free 
expression  of  their  will.  However,  the  con- 
tinuous underground  resistance  and  mil- 
lions of  victims  of  oppression  demonstrate 
vividly  to  the  entire  world  the  true  will  of 
the  Ukrainians  to  their  freedom.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Ukrainian  refugees  here  In 
America  and  all  over  the  world,  most  of  them 
Just  recently  left  Ukraine,  can  voice  the  true 
will  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  better  than  the 
official  Soviet  mouthpiece,  or  the  defunct  old 
Russian  political  emigres,  be  they  white,  red, 
pink,  or  any  other  color.  The  xmanlmous 
desire  of  the  Ukrainians  abroad,  in  the  free 
democratic  Western  World,  is  to  see  Ukraine 
free  from  the  oppressors  and  exploiters,  past, 
present,  and  future,  should  b;  seriously  taken 
Into  consideration  by  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world,  for  they  voice  the 
opinion  of  the  entire  Ukrainian  Nation 

10.  We  protest  against  the  political  de- 
ceit created  by  the  authors  of  the  project 
of  the  future  Federation  of  the  Peoples  of 
Russia,  who  plan  to  grant  the  Independence 
of  the  non-Russian  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  only  after  a  general  plebiscite.  The 
question  of  independence  of  any  natton  is 
decided,  not  by  the  conqueror,  but  by  the 
native  population  of  the  occupied  country. 
Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainian  people  have  al- 
ready shown  their  desire  for  freedom  and 
Independence,  not  only  by  votes  and  proc- 
lamation of  their  independence  on  January 
22,  1918,  and  again  by  the  union  of  all  eth- 
nographic territories  into  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Ukraine  on  January  22,  1919.  but 
also  through  the  heroic  defense  of  their  land 
and  freedom,  by  the  army  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  against  both  the  Red  and 
the  White  Russians.  The  Ukrainians  re- 
sisted the  Muscovite  communism  during  the 
past  34  years  of  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  against  communism  In  the  Soviet  Union 
almost  alone,  without  any  help  from  abroad. 

11.  We  suggest  to  those  who  are.  at  all 
costs,  inclined  to  preserve  the  indivisibility 
of  the  Russian  Empire  by  the  formation  of 
the  so-called  Federation  of  the  Peoples  of 
Riissla  that  they  should  not  let  themselves 
be  swayed  by  the  Russian  propaganda,  in- 
stead they  should  open  their  minds  to  the 
voice  of  the  Ukrainian  people  in  Ukraine  and 
those  who  are  now  living  In  the  free  world, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ukrainians  are 
living  outside  of  the  Iron  curtain  In  the 
countries  where  they  can  freely  express 
themselves  and  unequlvocably  manifest 
their  desire  for  the  complete  Independence 
of  Ukraine.  They  now  do  this  through  their 
press,  radio,  and  at  such  meetings  as  the 
present  one.  We  emphasize  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  Ukrainians  who,  until  a 
short  time  ago.  were  living  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  now  find  themselves  living  In  the 
free  world  where  there  Is  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, are  truly  expressing  the  will  of  the  en- 
tire Ukrainian  nation  and  its  national  aspira- 
tions to  be  free  from  Russian  domination. 
These  resolutions  are  such  a  plebiscite  In  re« 
gard  to  the  future  of  the  Ukrainian  nation, 
and  we  call  attention  of  American  govern- 
mental agencies  and  the  American  people  to 
the  fact. 


12.  We  emphatically  stress  that  neither 
the  present  Ukrainian  Soviet  Government  In 
Kiev,  nor  its  representatives  in  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  as  well  as  various  organl- 
eatlons  such  the  notorious  Committee 
for  the  Liberation  of  Peoples  of  Russia  are 
true  representatives  of  the  wUl  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  The  only  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  will  of  the  people  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic, now  in  exile  and  Is  known  as  the 
Ukrainian  National  Council  (Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Rada),  which  carries  its  function  un- 
til a  new  Ukrainian  Government  will  be 
elected  by  the  free  vote  of  the  Ukrainians 
In  an  independent  Ukraine. 

13.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  that  the  Ukrainians,  from  their  own 
experience  know  that  the  Russian  Imperial- 
ism In  Its  communistic  form  brings  a  to- 
talitarian terroristic  government  with  the 
destruction  of  all  signs  of  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  ot  press  and  assembly,  with 
denial  of  aU  essential  human  rights.  The 
communistic  regime  brings  physical  extermi- 
nation of  the  opposition  to  every  coimtry 
which  succumbs  to  the  Communist  rule. 
The  Rxisslan  imperialism  transformed  the 
people  Into  serfs  of  the  state.  It  enslaved  the 
workers,  tying  them  to  the  factories  where 
they  are  grossly  underpaid,  mistreated,  an^ 
exploited;  It  changes  the  labor  unions,  into 
the  tools  of  oppression  of  workers  by  the 
state. 

14.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  free  world 
to  the  fact  that  the  non -Russian  peoples  of 
the  U.  S.  8.  R.  are  striving  for  liberation 
from  the  Muscovite  political,  national,  and 
social  slavery  which  is  much  worse  than  it 
was  prior  to  1917.  In  the  present  conflict 
between  the  free  west  and  the  Soviet  regime, 
America  should  use  appropriate  methods 
for  combating  communistic  propaganda. 
The  nations  of  the  free  world  should  pro- 
claim that  they  understand  the  plight  of 
the  oppressed  nationalities,  and  that  they 
support  their  struggle  for  liberation,  and  aid 
them  in  their  resistance  against  Communist 
imperialism.  Then  the  oppressed  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  over  110,000.000  strong.  wiU 
be  the  potential  allies  of  America  and  wiU 
tise  their  efforts  and  arms  against  Moscow. 
Such  nations  as  Ukraine.  Byelorussia,  Geor- 
gia, Armenia.  Turkestan,  and  others,  will  ac- 
tively help  to  fight  not  only  for  their  own 
freedom,  but  also  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  However,  they  must  be  assured  that 
after  the  Red  Russian  Empire,  they  will  not 
be  forced  into  a  new  prison  of  nationalities 
under  a  different  name  and  management  of 
the  same  Russian  Empire.  After  losing 
Ukraine  with  its  coal.  Iron,  grain,  sugar,  and 
minerals,  after  losing  Georgia  with  its  man- 
ganese. Azerbaijan  with  Its  oil,  Uzbekistan 
and  Kazakhstan  with  their  cotton.  Russia 
will  be  stripped  of  material  base  for  her  Im- 
perialism and  wUl  not  threaten  America  and 
the  free  world. 

K.  Smowskt, 
Chairman  of  the  Meeting, 

GCOSGC  PUNDTK, 

Secretary. 
A.  A.  Oramovskt,         i 
Chairman  of  t?ie  Resolution  Committee, 
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Radio  Address  by  James  R.  Beverley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rnou.  I 
include  a  radio  address  by  James  R 
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Beverley,  former  Goremor  of  Puerto 
2Uoo.  appointed  by  President  Hoorer  in 
1932.  Mr.  Beverley  was  bom  in  Texas 
but  has  lived  In  Puerto  Rico  for  the  last 
22  years. 

The  address  follows: 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  radio  audlenee  X 
am  apekklng  tonight  primarily  to  those  of 
us  whose  first  language  U  Knglltfi  but  really 
to  Americans  everywhere.  I  want  to  revleir 
with  you  tonight  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constttutlon  of  Puerto  Blco  and  to  urge 
yovir  full  sui^xKt  of  that  cocistltutlon  at 
the  polls  on  March  S.  I  also  wish  to  men- 
tion very  briefly  what  this  step  means  in 
national  and  International  relations.  I  say 
at  the  beginning,  that  In  my  fadgnunt  the 
Constttatlon  of  Puerto  Rico  deserves  our 
wholehearted  support  and  we  should  work 
tor  Its  approval  by  our  people. 

X  belong  to  the  Statehood  Party.  As  an 
advocate  of  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico,  I  have 
etxne  firmly  to  the  coDcliislon  that  the  enact« 
ment  of  our  own  ooostltatlan  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Cocgreas  does  not  In  any  way  offer 
any  Impediment  to  our  admlaalan  as  a 
Federal  SUte  of  the  United  States  with  all 
the  dignity  and  responslbUlty  wblcb  ttaat 
status  entails. 

But  I  muct  emphaalae  alao  thmt  the  present 
ConsUtatlan  of  Puerto  Rleo  to  be  voted  next 
ItoDday  represents  In  ItseU  a  real  aikd  states- 
man-like advance  in  national  and  intema- 
tlanal  aflaln.  a  new  departure  In  our  national 
pattern,  and  especially  It  Is  our  exhibit  No.  1 
to  the  world  In  general  and  to  Latin-America 
tn  particular  at  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  not  imperiallstle,  and  has  no  d»- 
•Igns  on  Latin- American  territory  nor  the 
slightest  desire  to  control  the  Internal  affairs 
of  smaller  ootmtrles.  In  all  hlst<vy  we  can- 
not find  another  eiample  where  a  great 
nation  such  as  ours  has  acted  with  such  a 
sense  of  J\istlce  and  democracy.  Neither  in 
all  history  can  we  find  an  example  where  a 
people  has  progressed  as  rapidly  and  as  fun- 
damentally as  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
progressed.  Perhaps  there  is  something  aftn 
all  In  the  Idea  that  the  very  sir  of  freedom 
does  something  basic  to  people. 

We  are  privileged  to  take  pert  at  this  mo- 
ment in  history  in  a  great  and  a  funda- 
mental step  whereby  our  island,  already  a 
part  of  the  Nation.  Is  now  afflmOng  our 
greater  freedom  within  a  still  stronger  at- 
tachment to  our  Nation.  It  Is  a  privilege 
to  be  a  cltlaen  of  Puerto  Rico.  U.  8.  A.  It  la 
a  prlTliege  and  a  right  and  a  duty  to  affirm 
through  our  votes  next  Monday  our  solemn 
and  eoiMldered  Intention  to  ronain  within 
that  Indissoluble  Union. 

I  trust  that  every  person  who  Is  listening 
to  me  has  read  this  eonstltutlon  of  which 
we  are  talking.  If  not,  you  should  do  so. 
It  was  published  and  circulated  widely  in 
both  languages.  I  say  without  exaggeration 
that  it  la  a  noble  document,  conceived  In 
the  spirit  of  individual  liberty  and  Justice 
and  enacted  with  the  solemnity  and  dignity 
that  befits  a  great  wcrk.  It  starts  In  true 
AuMrlcan  fashion  in  the  preamble  by  placing 
our  trust  in  Almighty  Ood.  The  preamble 
then  states  among  other  things  our  under- 
standing that  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  one  in  which  the  will  of  the 
people  Is  the  force  of  public  power,  where 
the  political  order  la  subordinated  to  the 
rights  of  man  and  where  the  free  participa- 
tion of  the  citizen  in  collective  decisions  Is 
assured.  It  aflhrms  that  one  at  the  deter- 
mining factors  of  otir  life  is  our  citizenship 
In  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  then 
proceeds  to  Implemant  theae  declarations  in 
nine  articles.  Are  these  things  important  to 
you?  Ask  the  Germans  who  lived  under 
Hitler.  Ask  the  people  who  have  lived  under 
the  Soviet. 

The  enunciation  of  great  principles  and  of 
the  rlghu  of  the  tndlvltfual  as  set  out  In 
the  MH  of  rights  at  tba  constltutlan  are 
Bat  akma  sufficient.    Practical  working  ma- 


chinery m\3st  be  set  up  by  which  these  rlgbta 
and  prlncl|ilcB  are  assured  against  encroach- 
ment by  any  persoo,  no  matter  how  high  his 
positl(Xi  no  matter  how  popular  or  powerful 
be  may  be.  The  method,  the  mechanics  by 
which  freedom  Is  assxircd.  Is  the  keystone  of 
every  cosistitutlon.  Ths  rights  of  freemen 
must  be  enforceable  not  only  against  other 
Individuals,  but  against  the  very  government 
Itself. 

We  In  Puerto  Rioo  are  Americana,  and  as 
Americans  we  know  by  tradition  and  prac- 
tice that  the  keystone  to  the  arch  ot  free- 
dom Ilea  in  the  separation  of  powers  In  the 
governmental  structure,  and  especially  in  the 
Independence  of  the  Judicial  power.  The 
separation  of  powers,  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances between  those  separate  powers  as  first 
enacted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1787  constituted  the  greatest  ad- 
vance in  all  history  In  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. This  principle  Is  most  carefully  taken 
care  of  in  our  new  constitution,  to  an  extent 
greater  than  in  any  State  constitution  which 
X  have  been  privileged  to  read.  The  utmost 
care  Is  taken  against  interference  by  the  ex- 
ecutive or  by  the  legislative  power  in  tha 
affairs  of  the  courts.  The  Jiidges  of  the 
supreme  court  are  appointed  for  life  and 
can  be  removed  only  by  impeachment  by  the 
house  of  representatives  and  trial  before  the 
senate.  A\  such  impeachment  proceedings 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  sena- 
tors must  concur  in  the  guilt  of  the  person 
Impeached  before  he  can  be  removed.  Judgea 
of  inferior  cowts  can  only  be  renM>ved  by  the 
sufveme  court.  No  Judge  of  any  court  can 
be  legislated  out  of  office,  a  niost  salutary 
provision.  No  judge  of  any  court  may  make 
any  ctxitribution  to  any  political  party  or  or- 
ganization nor  participate  in  any  way  In  azxy 
political  campaign.  No  greater  protection 
could  be  given  to  the  judicial  power;  and 
their  independence,  to  my  mind,  is  (sr 
greater  under  this  constitution  that  It  has 
ever  been  before  in  our  history.  Quite  evi- 
dently the  constituent  assembly  has  given 
most  serious  consideration  to  this  key  prin- 
ciple and  has  thrown  every  safeguard  around 
the  judicial  power  which  it  is  possible  to 
provide. 

In  every  governmental  set-up  the  tendency 
has  been  to  look  with  more  Jealousy  on  the 
powers  of  the  executive  than  on  those  of  any 
other  brajich.  Under  this  constitution  the 
Governor  Is.  of  course,  elected,  and  he  Is  given 
all  of  the  usual  and  necessary  powers  of  a 
chief  executive,  but  It  is  to  be  noted  that  his 
powers  are  not  as  wide  under  this  constitu- 
tion as  they  are  under  our  present  organic 
act.  Wox  example,  the  Governor  may  pro- 
claim martial  law  in  certain  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  but  the  legislature  must  forthwith 
meet  on  its  own  initiative  and  may  ratify  or 
revoke  such  proclamation.  The  Governor  Is 
given  no  power  to  suspend  the  writ  at 
habeas  corpus.  Only  the  legislature  can  do 
this,  and  then  only  when  the  public  safety 
requires  It,  in  case  of  rebellion,  Insurrection, 
or  invasion. 

In  short,  the  constitution  Is  exceedingly 
particular  to  provide  a  real  separation  of 
powers  and  to  Implement  such  separation. 
No  greater  care  or  thought  could  be  given  to 
this  important  matter.  This  constitution 
Is.  in  truth,  a  model  one. 

In  connection  with  the  legislative  power  an 
Ingenious  but  practical  method  has  been 
worked  out  for  the  protection  of  minority 
political  parties.  Under  section  7  of  article 
UI  if  a  single  political  party  or  ticket  elects 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
either  house  the  membership  of  the  houas 
or  senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  automstl- 
cally  increased,  and  the  leading  candidates 
of  the  minority  parties  are  declared  elected 
to  the  additional  places.  This  is  a  unique 
provision,  something  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
portional representation  luider  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  It  has  the  Important  effect 
of  assiulng  always  a  minority  voice  \n  each 
hoTise  of  respectable  volume  and  the  consa- 


quent  check  on  possible  excesses  of  an  over« 
wbelmlxig  single  party.  Ws  who  today  are 
members  of  a  minority  party  can  appreciate 
the  importance  of  these  provisions  and 
ahould  we  became  an  overwhelming  majority 
party  our  sense  of  Justice  and  right  shotild 
make  us  still  appreciate  tK>m 

I  have  not  mentioned  \a  detail  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  of  rights.  It  contains  an 
the  great  guaranUes  contained  tn  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Sutes  and  to  which 
we  An^rlcans  are  accustomed  in  Puerto  Rico. 
These  are  the  rights  which  you  and  I  enjoy  as 
dtlaens  of  Puerto  Rico  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  constitution  Is  so  drafted 
that  we  will  always  be  able  to  enforce  them. 
The  free  exercise  of  religion,  free  speech,  the 
right  to  due  process,  the  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  strong 
provisions  for  a  free  prcaa.  and  an  of  the  other 
rights  arc  enumerated.  Freedom  of  the  press, 
which  In  the  American  tradition  is  over- 
whelmingly important,  is  particularly  guard- 
ed, even  against  ezpsc  irlstlon  of  buildings 
In  which  a  newspaper  u^  located.  Let  me 
read  you  In  this  connactlou  section  9  of  the 
bin  of  rights. 

"SBC.  0.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
or  damaged  for  pubUc  use  except  upon  pay- 
ment of  Just  compensation  and  In  the  man- 
ner provided  by  Uw.  N  3  law  Shan  be  enacted 
authorizing  condemnation  of  printing 
presses,  machinery,  or  material  devoted  to 
publications  of  any  kind.  The  buildings  ta 
which  these  objects  are  located  may  be  con- 
demned only  after  a  Judicial  finding  of  pubho 
convenience  and  necessity  pursuant  to  pro- 
cedure that  shall  be  provided  by  law,  and 
may  be  tsken  before  such  s  judicial  finding 
only  when  there  is  placed  at  the  dlspoeltloa 
of  the  publication  an  adequate  site  tn  which 
It  can  be  Installed  and  continue  to  operata 
for  a  reasonable  time." 

We  In  Puerto  Rico  should  be  proud  of  this 
constitution  and  proud  of  the  men  who  la- 
bored devotedly  to  make  It  the  finest  piece  of 
work  since  the  United  States  Constnutlon 
was  adopted.  We  owe  them  sincere  thanks 
for  a  job  well  and  carefully  done.  but.  fur- 
ther, we  owe  them  and  we  owe  ourselves  and 
Puerto  Rico  the  duty  of  supporting  this  con- 
stitution. It  is  a  great  document,  and  Its 
adoption  will  be  a  long  step  In  advanca. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


Tl— It  I.  EoitrtoB 


IZTKN8ION  OF  RRSSARgR 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  VORANO 

or  coifWCTictrT 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVSS 

Wednesdav,  March  19,  1952 

Ur.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the  in- 
formation concerning  Thomas  L  Emer- 
son which  was  compiled  from  Infonna- 
tion  from  the  fUes  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Actlritles  of  the  House  of 
Representatlyes  under  date  of  February 
28.  1952: 

Public  records,  files,  and  publications  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
reveal  the  following  information  coooeming 
Thacoas  I.  Emerson: 

Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson  w^  a  signer  of 
a  brief  in  behalf  of  the  attorneys  who  de- 
fended the  Communist  leaders  in  the  New 
York  trial,  as  shown  In  the  Dally  Worker 
fo  November  2.  1»40  (p.  2).  Aeeordlng 
to  the  Dally  Worker  of  February  1,  lUO 
(p.  S>.  Prof.  Thomas  Emerson  waa  one  of 
a  group  which  issued  a  statement  contain- 
ing a  defense  of  the  lawyers  for  the  Com- 
munist   leaders.     According    to    the    Daily 


Worker  of  February  23.  I»ft0  (p.  2).  Prof. 
Thomas  Emerson  opposed  the  prosecution 
of  Communists.  The  DaUy  Worker  of  Oc- 
tober 2.  1951  (p.  8).  reported  thst  Prof, 
•momas  I.  Emerson,  of  the  Yale  University 
Law  School,  would  serve  asat^mey  for  the 
17  leaders  of  the  Communist  Nity  indicted 
under  the  Smith  Act  in  New  York.  The 
same  newspaper  also  reported  that  "The 
Yale  Dally  News,  oldest  college  dally  news- 
paper In  the  United  States,  has  given 
a  two-gtm  salute  to  Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emer- 
son for  his  devotion  to  ethics  and  freedom 
m  Joining  the  defense  counsel  for  the  17 
working-class  leaders  •  •  •."  (Issue  of 
October  2,  1951.  p.  8.) 

Thomas  I  Emerson,  Yale  University,  was 
one  of  the  filgners  of  a  letter  defending  the 
Jefferson  School  of  Social  Science,  as  shown 
in  the  DaUy  Worker  of  April  28,  1948  (p. 
11).  and  by  a  letter  of  the  school  dated 
April  7,  1948.  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
cited  the  J<frerson  School  of  Social  Science 
as  an  "adjunct  of  the  Communist  Party"  In 
a  letter  funiUhed  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission.  December 
4,  1947.  **At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  the  old  Communist  Party  Workers 
School  and  the  School  for  Democracy  were 
merged  Into  the  Jeflerion  Sctool  of  Social 
Science"  (Special  Committee  on  Un- Ameri- 
can Activities,  Report  1311.  March  29.  1M4. 

p.  150). 

Thomas  I.  Emerson  was  listed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Juridical  Association  In  the  pam- 
phlet, "What  is  the  I.  J.  A.?"  being  lUted 
among  committee  members  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  lU  report  dated 
March  29.  1944  (p.  149),  cited  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Juridical  Associstion  as  "a  Com- 
munist front  and  an  offshoot  of  the  Inter- 
national L:\bor  Defense."  The  congressional 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  In 
lU  report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
House  Report  No.  3123.  September  21.  1950 
(p.  12),  cited  the  International  Juridical 
Association  as  an  cn^anlzatlon  which  actively 
defended  CommunUU  and  consistently  fol- 
lowed the  Communist  Party  line. 

Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Washington,  D.  C 
was  listed  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  Judicial  review  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  ta  the  News-Letter  of 
the  organization,  dated  July  1987  (p.  2).  As 
Shown  in  the  election  campaign  letter,  dated 
May  18,  1940.  be  was  a  candidate  for  dele- 
gate to  the  national  convention  of  the  guild. 
Washington.  D.  C.  chapter,  administration 
slate.  Thomas  I.  Emerson.  Connecticut,  was 
listed  as  vice  president  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  on  a  letterhead,  dated  May  7.  1948. 
Thomas  1.  Emerson.  Washington.  D.  C.  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  resolutions  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  as 
shown  in  Convention  News.  May  1941  (p. 
2).  The  Washington  Poet  of  January  23. 
1960.  rep<>rted  that  Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emer- 
son. Yale  Law  School,  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
which  prepared  a  report  to  President  Truman 
criticizing  the  FBI  (p.  4) .  The  Dally  Worker 
of  May  8.  1950  (p.  9).  reported  that  Pro- 
fessor Emerson,  of  Yale  University,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  The  Dally  People's  World  of  AprU  2, 
1951  (p.  12).  reported  that  Thomas  I.  Emer- 
son was  president  of  the  guild,  and  Joined 
the  campaign  to  free  Willie  McOee.  Dr.  Em- 
erson, professor  of  law  at  Yale,  and  national 
president  of  the  Lawyers'  Guild,  spoke  at  the 
conference  of  the  Los  Angeles  Lawyers  Guild 
in  behalf  of  the  teachers  ousted  from  the 
University  of  California.  It  was  reported  to 
the  Dally  Worker  of  April  10.  1951  (p.  6), 
that  Professor  Emerson,  Yale  Law  School, 
was  a  speaker  for  the  National  Lavyers  Guild. 

The   Special  Committee   on   Un-American 
Activities,  m  iU  report  of  March  29.  1944 


(p.  149).  cited  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
as  a  Commtmlst-front  organization.  The 
congressional  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  report  on  the  National  Lsw- 
yers  Guild,  House  Report  N'-'.  3123,  September 
21,  1950  (originally  released  September  17, 
1950) ,  cited  the  organization  as  a  Communist 
front  which  "is  the  foremost  legal  bulwark  of 
the  Communist  Party,  its  front  organiza- 
tions, and  controlled  unions,"  and  which 
"since  Its  inception  has  never  failed  to  raUy 
to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  individual  members  thereof,  including 
known  espionage  agents.^' 

Thomas  I.  Emerson  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare 
(Report,  Southern  Conference  for  Hunxan 
Welfare.  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. June  16.  1947.  p.  14).  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  to  its 
report  dated  March  29,  1944  (p.  147),  cited 
the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare 
as  a  Communist  front  organization.  The 
congressional  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  lu  report  dated  June  12,  1947. 
cited  the  Southern  Conference  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization  "which  seeks  to 
attract  southern  liberals  on  the  basis  of  its 
seeming  interest  to  the  problems  of  the 
South"  although  Its  "professed  taterest  to 
southern  welfare  Is  simply  an  expedient  for 
larger  alms  serving  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
subservient  Communist  Party  to  the  United 
States." 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  March  22.  1949  (p.  4) . 
reported  that  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  professor. 
Yale  Law  School,  was  a  speaker  before  the 
United  PubUc  Workers,  Local  20,  New  Tork 
City.  Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson  spoke  at 
the  ISth  annual  conference  of  the  Teachers 
Union  (affiliate  of  the  United  Public  Workers 
of  America ) ,  and.  on  this  occasion,  was  pre- 
sented with  the  union's  annual  award,  as 
reported  in  the  DaUy  Worker  of  AprU  9.  1951 
(pp.  2  and  9). 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
to  Its  report  Issued  in  1948  entitled  "100 
Things  You  Should  Know  About  Communism 
and  Government"  (p.  11).  referred  to  the 
United  Public  Workers  of  America  to  ques- 
tion 61  as  follows: 

"61.  Getting  down  to  details  of  what  you 
have  found,  how  about  commimlsm  in  Fed- 
eral employee  unions? 

"The  United  Public  Workers  of  America 
(CIO)  la  deep  Into  Federal  service  and  It  is 
Communist-controlled. 

"The  UPWA  has  15.000  members  in  the 
highly  strategic  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the 
United  States  district  attorney  there  has 
openly  declared  this  situation  a  pubUo 
danger." 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
iii  lU  report  dated  June  16,  1947  (p.  11), 
cited  the  United  Public  Wor^^ers  of  America 
as  a  "Communist-controlled"  organization. 
The  committee,  in  Its  report  on  the  Congress 
of  American  Women,  October  23,  1949,  re- 
ported that  It  had  found  "Communist  lead- 
ership strongly  entrenched"  to  the  United 
Public  Workers  of  America,  and  that  "its 
local  No.  555.  of  the  Teachers  Union  •  •  • 
was  originally  expeUed  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  because  of  Conmiunlst 
leanings  •  •  •"  (p.  106).  According  to 
the  "CIO  Fact  Sheet  for  the  Press,"  twelfth 
constitutional  convention  of  the  CIO,  Chi- 
cago, 111..  November  20-24,  1960,  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Orgsoiizatlons  expelled 
the  United  Public  Workers  of  America  from 
the  CIO  on  charges  of  Communist  domina- 
tion, effective  March  1,  1950. 

Prof.  Thomas  Emerson.  Yale  Law  School, 
was  a  sponsor  of  a  meeting  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress,  as  shown  to  the  DaUy 
Worker  of  January  19,  1949  (p.  10).  In  the 
Dally  Worker  of  June  21, 1949  (p.  2) .  Thomas 
I.  Emerson,  Yale  law  faculty,  was  named  as 
chairman  of  a  panel  at  a  raUy  held  by  the 


ClvU  Rights  Congress  to  behalf  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders.  The  Dally  Worker  of 
June  28,  1949  (p.  9),  named  Professor  Emer- 
son, Yale  Law  School,  as  a  speaker  before  the 
ClvU  Rights  Congress.  Prof.  Thomas  L 
Emerson,  Yale  Law  School,  was  one  of  the 
initiating  sponsors  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  Con- 
ference of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  the  "CaU  to  a  BlU  of  Rights  Con- 
ference." New  York  City.  July  16-17.  1949  (p. 
2).  Reference  to  Professor  Emerson  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  Conference  ap- 
peared to  the  DaUy  Worker  of  Jtine  17,  1949 
(p.  6). 

Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  cited  the 
ClvU  Rights  Congress  as  subversive  and 
Conmiunlst  in  letters  furnished  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  to  the  press  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  De- 
cember 4.  1947,  and  September  21,  1948. 
The  Congressional  Conunlttee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  to  its  report  dated  Septem- 
ber 2,  1947  (pp.  2  and  19),  cited  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress  as  "dedicated  not  to  the 
broader  Issues  of  clvU  liberties,  but  specifi- 
cally to  the  defense  of  Individual  Com- 
munists and  the  Communist  Party,"  and 
"controUed  by  individuals  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  It." 

As  shown  In  the  conference  call  and  the 
conference  program  (p.  12),  Prof.  Thomas  I. 
Emerson  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Cultural  and 
Scientific  Conference  for  World  Peace  held 
In  New  York  City  March  25-27.  1949.  under 
auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions.  Thomas  L.  Emer- 
son was  listed  as  a  member-at-large  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Professions  on  an  undated  letterhead  of  the 
organization  (received  January  1949):  he 
signed  statemento  issued  by  the  orgarUza- 
tlon.  as  shown  by  the  DaUy  Worker  of  De- 
cember 29.  1948  (p.  2).  and  the  CoNoaas- 
BioNAL  Recobd,  volume  95.  part  7,  page  9435. 
He  was  shown  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  national  council  on  a  letter- 
bead  of  July  28,  1950,  and  a  leaflet  entitled 
"Policy  and  Program  Adopted  by  the  Na- 
tioniU  Convention,  1960."  He  was  a  spon- 
sor of  the  conference  held  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions 
October  9-10.  1948,  as  shown  by  a  leaflet  en- 
titied  "To  Safeguard  These  Rights."  which 
was  published  by  the  biireau  on  academic 
freedom  of  the  national  councU. 

The  Congressional  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  its  report  entitled 
"Review  of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural  Con- 
ference for  World  Peace."  arranged  by  the 
National  CouncU  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and 
Professions  and  held  in  New  York  City  March 
25,  26.  and  27.  1949,  House  Report  No.  1954, 
April  26.  1950  (orlglnaUy  released  AprU  19. 
1949).  page  2.  cited  the  National  CouncU  as 
a  Communist  front  organization,  and  the 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Conference  as  a  Com- 
munist front  which  "was  actually  a  super- 
moblUzatlon  of  the  inveterate  wheelhorses 
and  supporters  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
its  au.xiliary  organizations." 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  Augtist  10,  1950  (p.  5). 
reported  that  Professor  Emerson  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  a  statement  against  denattirali-  • 
zatlon  Issued  by  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Born,  an  organization 
cited  as  "one  of  the  oldest  auxiliaries  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States"  (Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Report  1311.  March  29.  1944,  p.  155;  also 
cited  to  report  of  June  25,  1942,  p.  13). 
The  American  Conunlttee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign-Born  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
to  letters  furnished  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  June  1  and  Sep- 
tember 21,  1948. 

A  stotement  attached  to  a  press  release  of 
December  14,  1949  (p.  3).  listed  Prof.  Thomas 
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L  Kmenon.  Tale  Law  School,  New  Haven. 

Oocn.,  at  a  signer  of  a  Statement  Calling  for 
International  Agreement  to  Ban  Use  aC 
Atomic  Weapons  whlcb  was  issued  by  the 
Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  Identified  with  Yale  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  he  was  listed  as  a  spon- 
■or  of  the  Mid-Century  Conference  for  Peac* 
on  the  "Call"  to  that  conference. 

The  Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  cited  as  an  organi- 
sation formed  as  a  result  of  the  Conference 
for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and  to  further  the  cause  of  "Communists  In 
the  United  States"  doing  nhelr  part  In  the 
Moscow  campaign" (Report  378,  AprU  25, 1951. 
p.  M).  In  the  same  report,  which  was  Is- 
sued by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, the  Mid -Century  Conference  for 
Peace  was  cited  on  page  58,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Chicago.  May  29  and  30,  1950,  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to  the  At- 
lantic Pttct  and  as  having  been  "aimed  at 
assembling  as  many  gullible  persons  as  pos- 
sible under  Communist  direction  and  turn- 
ing them  Into  a  vast  sounding  board  for 
Communist  propaganda." 

Professor  Emerson.  New  Haven.  Conn., 
signed  a  petition  to  President  Truman  to 
bar  military  aid  to  or  alliance  with  Fascist 
Spain,  as  shown  by  a  mimeographed  peti- 
tion, attached  to  a  letterhead  of  May  18. 
1951.  The  petition  was  sponsored  by  the 
Spanish  Refxigee  Appeal  of  the  Joint  AnU- 
Fasdst  Refugee  CommlUee. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlvlUes  cited  the  Joint  AnU-Pasclst  Refu- 
gee Committee  as  a  Communist  front  organi- 
Bation  In  report  1311  of  March  29.  1944  (p. 
174).  It  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist by  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  in 
letters  furnished  the  Loyalty  Review  Board, 
ntoaaed  December  4,  1947  and  September 
n.  IMS. 

Prof.  Thomas  1.  Emerson  was  a  sponsor 
of  the  National  CommiUee  to  Defeat  the 
Mundt  bill,  as  shown  by  the  Dally  Worker 
of  May  31,  1949  (p.  S).  a  release  dated  June 
16,  1949  (p.  2).  and  a  pamphlet  entlUed, 
"Hey,  Brother.  There's  a  Law  Against  You" 
(P-  2). 

The  National  Committee  to  Defeat  the 
Mundt  Bill  was  the  subject  of  Report  No. 
Sa^  of  th*  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, dated  January  2,  1951,  in  whlcb  it 
was  cited  as  "a  registered  lobbying  organ- 
ization which  has  carried  out  the  objectives 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  its  fight  against 
•ntlsubverslve  legislation." 

The  DaUy  Wcrlier  of  March  6,  1951  (p.  4), 
reported  that  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Yale  Law 
School  professor,  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
a  letter  to  President  Truman  to  recognize 
the  seating  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
In  the  United  Nations. 

Thomas  I.  Emerson,  representing  the  Pro- 
gressive Party,  testlfled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  on  April  4, 
1850.  on  H.  R.  7595  and  H.  R.  3903,  bills  to 
control  subversive  activities. 

It  is  noted  that  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
testified  on  H.  R.  6852,  a  bill  to  control 
subversive  activities,  In  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  May  27-28  (p 
146)   in  1948. 

A  statement  condemning  the  President's 
loyalty  program  which  was  published  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Conckxssional  Rxcoao. 
volume  93,  part  13,  page  A4ai0,  was  signed  by 
Thomas  I*  Emerson.  Yale  Law  School. 

Reference  to  Thomas  I.  Emerson  appears 
In  the  CoNcasaaioitAX.  Racoao,  volume  90,  part 
4,  page  5814. 

Who's  Who  in  America.  1946-47,  volume 
34  (p.  705),  reveals  that  Thomas  I.  Emerson 
was  associate  general  counsel  of  OPA,  1941- 
43,  and  deputy  administrator  for  enforcement 
of  OPA.  1943-45. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTTO  L  PASSMAN 

or  boumAif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1952 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  Ib  the  Rxc- 
OM).  I  include  the  following  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  Army  Civil 
Functions  Subcommittee: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  grateful  that  you  have  aHorded 
me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your 
committee  in  support  of  the  budget  Item  of 
$60,020,000  for  the  lower  Mississippi  and  Its 
tributaries.  I  am  going  to  be  brief  as  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Flood  Control  Association  has  appeared. 
I  thank  the  committee  for  granting  thla 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  committee 
members  have  observed  my  work  in  my  own 
subcommittee  and  I  will  state  that  not  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  gone  any  further  than  I  have  in  helping 
to  reduce  nonessential  Federal  expenditures. 
In  many  instances  in  my  own  subcommittee 
I  propoaed  certain  reductions  that  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  programs  in  my  own  State 
and  district,  because  I  reallie  bow  ewentlal 
It  was  to  reduce,  and,  in  many  inalHMM, 
eliminate  certain  budget  recommend atitms. 
I  realize  tbe  very  great  importance  of  keep- 
ing Government  costs  to  a  minimum  and  I 
expect  to  continue  my  activity  in  behalf  of 
economy.  Certainly  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
a  tremendous  responsibility  to  discharge  and 
the  committee  must,  in  all  cases,  reduce  the 
budget's  recommendations  to  tbe  very  mliil- 
mum.  I  say.  with  all  the  sincerity  at  my 
command,  that  you  wUl  have  my  full  co- 
operation in  reducing  the  budget's  recom- 
mendations whenever  poaalble  and  when 
such  reductions  do  not  retard  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tbe  com- 
mittee, in  testifying  In  betialf  of  tbe  budget's 
rec^unmendatlons  for  the  lower  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  I  do  so  in  the  interest  of 
national  security  and  economy.  Doubtless  it 
has  been  pointed  out  to  you  In  the  past  and 
during  the  preeent  hearings  that  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries  is  the  oldest 
Federal  authorized  flood-control  project  In 
America  and  it  is  the  No.  1  flood-control 
problem  of  the  entire  United  States.  The 
Mississippi  Valley  is  of  great  Importance  to 
the  national  security,  in  that  seven  agricul- 
tural States  are  Involved  and  the  seven 
States  in  the  valley  produce  hundreds  of 
iQlllions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  essential 
to  the  national  security  and  In  addition 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  Into 
the  IVeasury  in  Federal  taxes. 

According  to  information  available,  on 
good  authority,  the  worst  property  damage 
caused  by  flood  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
occurred  In  1927  when  the  lower  Mississippi 
broke  ita  levees  and  spread  over  20,000  square 
miles,  overflowing  approximately  12.500  000 
acres  of  rich  farm  land.  This  catastrophe 
drove  over  half  a  million  persona  from  their 
homes.  It  took  a  heavy  toll  of  human  lives, 
drowned  untold  thousands  of  head  of  live- 
stock and  caused  property  damage  approxi- 
mating one-half  billion  dollars.  I  refer  to 
this  particular  Incident  so  that  you  may  have 
knowledge  as  to  the  serloiisness  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  tens  of  millions  of 
people  living  In  the  lower  valley.  There  have 
been  similar  incidents,  but  on  a  smaller  scale, 
almost  every  year  since  1927,  and  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  Impact  of  these  incidents  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  continued  Improve- 


ment on  the  main  stream  of  the  MlMlssimij 
Biver  and  construction  on  its  tributaries. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mlttee.  the  inspection  tour  of  the  lower  M«t- 
slssippi  attended  by  several  members  of  thle 
committee  served  to  give  you  first-hand  in- 
formation  as  to  jtist  bow  mammoth  our 
problems  are.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
the  conmiittee  members  on  this  trip  and  I 
am  sure  that  a  much  better  understanding 
of  tbe  sitaatlon  resulted  from  the  time  spent 
In   Ohesrvlng  our  problems. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  and  there  la 
no  evidence  or  argument  to  refute  my  claim, 
that  it  Is  sound  economy  and  In  the  interest 
of  the  taxpayers  to  allow  the  t\xll  anoount  at 
the  budget's  recommendation.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  each  dollar  this  committee 
reduces  the  budget's  reoommendatlons  could 
very  easily  cost  the  taxpayers  of  America 
several  times  this  amount  in  the  future. 
With  your  tolerance  I  should  like  to  elatMr- 
ate  briefly  on  this  statement. 

In  many  instances  when  the  corps  adver- 
for  bids  on  a  project,  tbe  bidder  must 
iMoessarliy  add  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  eovcr  the  cost  of  movinf  hean  msfhiiwif 
Into  Isolated  areas,  but  on  future  bids  thta 
cost  Is  not  Included,  inasmuch  as  tbe  equip- 
ment is  on  the  site.  When  contracts  are  let 
on  a  continuing  basis,  they  are  much  kmer 
than  they  would  be  If  the  contractor  bad 
already  removed  his  equipment  from  tbe 
site.  My  interest  Is  in  the  entire  valley  be- 
cause this  committee  will  recommend  a  lump 
■um  for  the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Therefore,  if  tbe  authonaed  projects 
In  my  disttlct  and  SUte  are  to  receive  Fed- 
eral funds,  they  will  have  to  come  from  tbe 
lump  sum  appropriated  and.  incidentally,  it 
Is  left  to  the  wisdom  ot  the  prssMent  ot  the 
Mississippi  River  Onimlssioa  to  deaignate 
where  the  appropriated  funds  can  best  be 


It  is  not  my  p\irpoae  to  be  repetitious  or 
repeat  what  other  witnesses  have  liad  to 
say  before  the  committee,  but  to  rafresb 
your  memories  only  briefly,  permit  me  to 
direct  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that 
the  total  estimated  ooat  at  tbe  siHtiisliiil 
project  known  as  the  lower  Mississippi  an«^ 
Its  tributaries  is  11.292.748.500.  of  which 
•760.466.223  baa  been  appropriated  to  date 
for  construction.  leavlx^  aS23.287.277  re- 
quired to  complete  tlie  project.  In  a  great 
many  instances  where  work  Is  stopped  on 
a  project  much  of  the  previoiu  expenditures 
Is  lost,  and  in  few  instances  are  expcndi- 
tures  econofnlcal  unless  a  started  project  Is 
continued  to  completion. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  recognises  that 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  levee  bordering 
on  tbe  States  of  Kentucky.  Missouri,  nii- 
noU.  Tennessee.  MIssI— Ippi.  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,  must  be  maintained  and  tbe 
tributary  projects  must  be  completed  at 
the  quickest  possible  date:  otherwise,  at 
some  futtire  date,  tbe  already  staggering  au- 
thorisation will  have  to  be  increased  *im1 
followed  with  an  addlUonal   approprlattaA. 

I  have  appeared  before  this  oommtttee  on 
many  occasions  to  testify  in  support  of  sufi- 
cient  funds  for  the  lowe/  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  and  not  one  time  have  I  exag- 
gerated the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  If 
I  had  the  words  at  my  oonunand  and  force 
to  place  before  you  and  impress  on  your 
minds  the  conditions  as  tliey  actually  exist 
in  the  lower  valley,  then,  in  all  probability 
and  in  favor  of  economy,  this  committee 
would  recommend  an  amount  even  in  excess 
of  the  budget's  recommendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  information  obtain- 
able from  authoritative  sources  that  for 
every  dollar  invested  in  flood-control  im- 
provements, the  value  of  America  is  en- 
hanced by  $2.15.  If  these  figures  are  ae- 
cxirate — and  I  believe  they  are— then  Fed- 
eral funds  Invested  In  flood-control  con- 
struction are  a  good  investment  and  should 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  «  nonessen- 


tial and  nonprofltable  expenditure.  And 
may  I  add  at  this  point  that  the  valley  is  so 
located  geographically  that  41  percent  of  all 
the  rainwater  that  falls  In  America,  or  I 
might  say  most  of  the  rainfall  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  must  necessarily  flow 
through  the  valley  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. So,  obviously,  our  problems  are  not  of 
a  local  nature. 

I  should  like  to  state  again  that  my  ap- 
proach is  an  unselfish  one  and  In  the  Interest 
of  tbe  entire  valley,  and  I  might  add  in  the 
Interest  of  economy.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  authorised  projects 
In  my  own  dUtrlct,  I  have  not  asked  the 
budget  or  the  committee  or  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  any  Federal  funds  to  start  these 
new  proJecU.  and  I  shall  not  until  the  pres- 
ent projects  under  construction  in  the  val- 
ley have  been  brought  nearer  to  completion 
and  until  such  time  as  a  Federal  surplus, 
rather  than  a  deficit,  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  con>- 
mlttee.  as  stated  before  this  committee  last 
year.  I  have  profound  faith  in  every  mem- 
ber of  thU  committee  and  I  believe,  with  all 
tbe  sincerity  at  my  command,  if  you  have 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  checking 
well  into  the  statemenU  and  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
budget's  recommendation  for  tto  lower  Mls- 
sifslppl  and  Its  tributaries,  that  In  your  wis- 
dom, you  will,  and  in  the  favor  of  economy 
and  humanity,  allow  tbe  amount  recom- 
mended by  tbe  budget  which  Is  tbe  very 
minimum  by  which  this  mammoth  and  im- 
portant project  can  be  continued  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  on  a  fairly  economical 
basis.  I  should  state  "fairly  economical"  be- 
cause with  the  reduced  amount,  the  project 
will  have  to  be  continued  on  a  retarded  basis. 

Therefore,  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  by 
asking  you  to  weigh  well  all  tbe  facts  pre- 
sented and  allow  the  full  amount  that  the 
budget   has  recommended. 


Tk«  Victory  Bekpd  tke  Stalemate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  MISSOCKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial from  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, whi^  I  Include  herewith,  is  so 
thoug^vetul  and  so  soimd  that  I  urge 
every  Member  to  read  It  with  care: 

^Yh      VICTOBT  BKHIKD  THS  STAUOtATS 

pay  after  day  ^he  state  of  seesaw  stale- 
mate continues  In  Korea.  The  war  that  is 
not  a  war  waits  uneasily  on  the  truce  that 
looks  like  a  different  sort  of  war.  The  news 
veers  between  hope  and  pessimism.  Public 
opinion  veers  Iwtween  apathy  and  Indigna- 
tion. 

Perhaps  never  has  a  more  Important  ac- 
tion received  less  adequate  explanation.  In 
general  bewilderment,  people  tend  to  say, 
"Something  drastic  must  be  done  I"  But 
T/hat?  Especially  must  the  question  be  asked 
of  politicians  who  criticize  both  the  war  and 
the  truce-making,  for  criticism  which  does 
not  suggest  alternatives  is  worse  than  use- 
less. 

Would  these  critics  l3e  willing  to  say  that 
the  United  Nations  never  should  have  un- 
•«ertaken  to  stop  the  initial  aggression  in 
Korea?  Then  they  must  consider  the  shat- 
tering blow  that  aggression  would  have  dealt 
to  the  stability  of  the  Far  Eatt  and  the 
morale  of  the  free  world. 

Would  they  say  that  the  United  States 
never  should  have  agreed  to  negotiate  for  a 


truce?  Then  tbey  must  consider  the  heavy 
American  casualties  that  would  have  been  the 
cost  of  a  continued  and  uncertain  push  to- 
ward the  Yalu  River. 

Would  they  drop  negotiations  now  and 
have  the  U.  N.  forces  withdraw  from  Korea? 
This  would  be  to  reward  aggression  after 
already  having  paid  a  tragic  price  to  repel  it. 

Would  they  force  the  issue  by  threatening 
to  carry  the  war  into  China? 

Here  is  the  alternative  most  attractive 
to  many  Americans  who  believe  that  by 
bombing,  blockade,  and  possibly  American- 
mounted  Nationalist  forays  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  Peking  could  be  quickly  brought 
to  its  knees.  This  newspaper  has  examined 
these  proposals  in  some  detail  and  has 
set  forth  the  reasons  why  the  best  military 
opinion  considers  such  a  hope  dangerously 
unrealistic.  Unless  Americans  are  prepared 
to  be  drawn  by  this  sort  of  action  into  a  far 
greater  war.  demanding  far  greater  casualties 
than  in  Korea,  they  had  better  reexamine 
carefully  all  such  proposals  for  a  cheap 
victory. 

But  suppose  the  truce-making  Is  all  a  bluff, 
tised  by  the  Reds  to  build  up  their  power 
in  North  Korea?  Then  Americans  need  to 
be  reminded  that  during  9  months  of  negoti- 
ations U.  N.  power  has  also  been  built  up  in 
South  Korea,  while  the  Chinese  have  been 
effectively  prevented  by  the  military  stale- 
mate from  using  their  power  elsewhere  In 
Asia. 

Is  It  the  very  fact  of  stalemate  which  is  so 
peculiarly  galling  to  a  United  States  un- 
used to  thinking  except  in  terms  of  total 
victory?  Then  perhaps  the  greatest  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  present  situation 
is  that  Americans  cannot  expect  to  have  It 
all  their  way  In  Asia  any  more  than  the 
Chinese  can  be  allowed  to  have  it  all  their 

way. 

Yet  bettlnd  tills  is  a  greater  fact — and  a 
greater  victory.  Aggression  has  been  suc- 
cessfully resUted  by  a  force  which  comes 
closer  than  ever  before  in  history  to  being 
an  International  police  force  operating  un- 
der world  law.  The  cooperation  is  far  from 
complete;  the  results  are  far  from  perfect; 
tbe  law  is  far  from  established.  But  some- 
thing new  is  under  way:  a  holding  opera- 
tion against  expansion  by  force  has  t)een 
sanctioned  by  tbe  organized  conscience  of 
the  world. 


Why  Congressional  TV? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  CAUtrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook  of  March  14, 

1952: 

Why  Congbxssional  TV? 

No  more  hard-hitting  stand  against  Speak- 
er Sam  Ratburn's  arbitrary  ban  on  con- 
gressional television  has  been  made  than 
that  of  Representative  Donald  L.  Jackson 
of  the  Bay  district.  In  a  speech  notably 
free  of  partisan  feeling,  he  demolishes  the 
arguments  favoring  TV  censorship  one  by 
one.  It  has  been  claimed,  he  said,  that 
television  would  inject  into  committee  hear- 
ings an  atmosphere  of  the  "Roman  holiday": 
that  It  would  infringe  constitutional  rights 
of  witnesses;  that  the  rules  of  the  House  do 
not  speciflcally  authorize  television,  and 
hence  it  is  banned. 


But,  answers  Representative  Jackson,  tele- 
vision has  been  used  In  hearings  without  in- 
truding on  the  dignity  or  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  for  the  fear  that  Congressmen 
will  make  fools  of  ttiemselves  before  the 
cameras,  TV  will  have  no  more  and  no  less 
trouble  with  fools  than  does  any  other  me- 
dium of  Information.  The  thought  that 
television  might  invade  the  constitutional 
rights  of  witnesses  is  already  taken  care  of 
in  the  policy  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Connnittee  to  call  off  TV  if  a  witness  requests 
it;  yet  if  hearings  are  open  to  the  public, 
press,  radio,  and  newsreel  cameras,  are  tbe 
rights  of  witnesses  Invaded  any  more  by  TV? 

As  for  the  lack  of  specific  authority  in  the 
House  rules,  this  argument  raises  doubts  on 
the  further  use  of  Congressional  telephones, 
electric  lights,  and  elevators.  If  affirmative 
approval  were  needed,  Donald  Jackson  points 
out,  "we  should  still  be  commimicating  with 
the  Senate  by  smoke  signals  or  messenger." 

"The  most  cogent  argument  in  favor  of 
Congressional  television,"  he  declares,  "is 
that  the  people  of  this  country  want  it." 
When  Speaker  Ratbubn  banned  the  TV  pro- 
graming of  the  Communist  Investigation 
in  Detroit,  the  protest  from  the  prospective 
audience  was  overwhelming.  Television  of- 
fers an  opportunity  to  bring  the  doings  of 
Congress  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  people 
it  represents.  If  Congressional  hearings  are 
open  to  tbe  public,  then  limiting  tbe  audi- 
ence to  those  who  can  elbow  their  way  into 
a  seat  in  the  committee  room  is  manifestly 
unfair  vhen  a  universal  medium  is  available. 

More  than  this.  TV  offers  a  much-needed 
means  of  sharpening  the  political  interest 
and  awareness  of  the  American  public.  By 
now  the  Nation  of  160,000,000  people,  repre- 
sented by  96  Senators  and  435  Representa- 
tives, is  so  far  removed  from  the  lawmaking 
process,  that  representative  government  Is 
sometimes  strained  to  the  limit.  TV  brings 
that  process  to  the  acute  attention  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  their  increased  interest 
heightens  their  influence  on  the  legislators. 

This  was  dramatically  demonstrated  by  the 
Los  Angeles  hearings  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  in  which  people  saw 
Communists  for  the  first  time,  realized  their 
Soviet  allegiance  and  became  indignantly 
aware  of  the  danger  to  American  institutions. 
As  Congressman  Jackson  puts  it.  "The  btisl- 
ness  of  Congress  is  public  bvisiness."  Tele- 
vision or  any  other  Qevlce  which  helps  to 
carry  out  this  principle  deserves  earliest 
possible  adoption. 


Eisenhower's  Musion  if  Nominated 
and  Elected 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALirO&NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  March  17,  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
well  known  that  my  personal  choice  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  is  Oov.  Earl 
Warren.  He  has  the  civil  administrative 
ability  and  experience  as  well  as  the 
broad  concept  of  today's  problems  that 
would  enable  him  to  lead  the  world  to 
enduring  peace,  should  he  be  elected  as 
President. 

Mr.  lippmann  Is  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  and  penetrating  commentators 
on  current  and  international  problems. 
He  wrote  a  piece  several  days  ago  about 
the  significance  of  the  New  Hampshire 
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primary  election  and  Eisenhower's  role 
as  a  Presidential  candidate  and  as  a 
President,  should  he  be  nominated  and 
elected,  that  impressed  me.  Conse- 
quently I  obtained  leave  to  place  It  in 
the  Record  so  that  those  who  read  the 
CoifGSKSszoNAL  RzcoRO  may  read  it. 
This  is  the  article: 

Had  the  outcome  In  New  Hampshire  been 
Indecisive — aa  almost  everyone  supposed  It 
would  be — ^tbe  question  of  Oeneral  Eisen- 
hower's personal  obligations  as  Supreme 
Commander  and  M  Presidential  candidate 
would  have  been  a  complicated  one  to  answer. 
For  while  it  wo\ild  still  have  been  his  duty 
to  ask  for  relief — once  he  had  even  a  single 
legally  elected  delegate  pledged  to  him  after 
a  campaign  which  he  had  authorized — it 
would  certainly  have  looked  as  if  he  were 
hurrying  home  to  save  a  falling  cauae. 

The  landslide  among  the  Republican  vot- 
ers in  New  Hampshire  has  done  away  with 
the  confusion  caused  by  Oeneral  Elsenhow- 
er's mistake  In  saying  he  would  never  ask  for 
relief  and  by  President  Trun-an's  quick  re- 
tort that  he  wo\ild  never  take  the  Initiative 
In  relieving  him.  That  knot  has  been  untied. 
Oeneral  Elsenhower  is  now  unequivocally 
and  avowedly  a  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  he 
miist  ask  to  be  retired  from  active  duty. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  now  that  the  President 
is  bound  to  grant  the  request.  As  Com- 
mander in  Chief  he  coulU  not  permit,  far 
less  could  he  compel,  a  candidate  for  high 
office  to  continue  to  hold  a  high  military 
command. 

It  la  now  as  much  the  President's  duty  to 
relieve  General  Blsenhorver  as  it  is  the  Gen- 
eral's duty  to  ask  for  relief.  The  President 
and  the  Supreme  Commander  have  a  com- 
mon obligation  to  cooperate  In  arranging  the 
relief  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  best 
Interests  of  NATO. 

What  then?  Suppose  that  the  relief  Is 
arranged  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks?  Does  that  mean  that  Eisenhower 
can  then  come  home,  buy  a  10-gallon  hat, 
and  go  roaring  around  the  coiintry  attacking 
Taft.  denouncing  this,  promising  that?  Not 
in  the  least.  He  will  still  be  bound  by  the 
spirit  of  the  code  in  which  he  has  been  dis- 
ciplined and  by  which  he  has  lived.  He  can 
not  do  anything  which  is  meant  to  divide 
his  party  or  the  Nation. 

His  mission  In  American  politics  Is  to  re- 
unite the  American  people,  to  heal  their 
divisions,  to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  regions 
of  interests  of  classes,  and  of  sects.  That  is 
the  only  kind  of  mission  which  can  Justify 
the  elevation  of  a  professional  soldier  to  the 
Presidency.  A  general  who,  entering  politics. 
Incites  the  passions  of  the  people,  embitters 
them  against  one  another,  is  an  adventurer, 
and — as  history  shows — a  military  adven- 
turer is  a  mortal  perU  to  free  institutions. 

The  popular  strength  of  Eisenhower  grows 
from  the  conviction  that  the  disunion  and 
distrust  in  American  politics  are  becoming 
insufferable,  and  that  the  very  life  of  the 
Republic  Is  In  Jeopardy  because  of  them.  It 
is  impossible — and  events  are  showing  it  to 
be  impossible — for  this  country  to  defend  its 
vital  interests  and  to  meet  its  huge  respon- 
sibilities in  the  face  of  the  mounting  parti- 
san and  factional  warfare.  That  warfare 
stops  at  nothing,  at  no  principle  of  Jtjstice. 
at  no  measure  of  the  true  pubUc  need,  at 
nothing  in  its  ruthless,  blatant,  cruel,  dis- 
honest and  destructive  fury.  We  cannot 
carry  the  burden  of  protecting  and  leading 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  If  every  policy 
and  every  measxu^  we  have  to  take  must  be 
dragged  through  the  stinking  meea  of  shyster 
politics. 

Our  people  are  better  than  the  shysters 
who  humiliate  us  and  dishonor  vis,  and  our 
people  are  entitled  to  something  a  lot  better 
than   what   they   are   getting.      After   New 


Hampshire  It  begins  to  look  as  If  they  were 
determined  to  get  something  better. 

That  is  what  the  Elsenhower  movement  is 
about.  It  is  not  about  whether  the  gen- 
eral, having  sat  up  late  10  nights  In  a  row 
to  study  It.  agrees  with  section  132  of  the 
Tkft-Hartley  Act,  particularly  with  the  «ec- 
ond  semlcoln  In  the  third  sentence.  Nor  is 
It,  as  Senator  Tarr  tried  to  persuade  the 
voters  in  New  Hampshire,  about  what  Oen- 
eral Elsenhower  thinks  in  1962 — now  that 
Senator  Tatt  and  everyone  else  has  had  the 
benefit  of  hindsight — it  would  have  b«en 
wiser  to  have  done  at  Tehran  9  years  ago 
and  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  7  years  ago. 

Nor  is  it  about  whether  Elsenhower  stands 
at  this  moment,  having  bad  no  time  to  con- 
sult those  who  are  best  informed  about  It. 
on  the  Taft  side  or  on  the  Truman^  side  of 
aU  the  makny  Issues  that  Truman  and  Tait 
combined  have  mguiaged  to  snarl  up  so  that 
they  are  insoluble  and  irreconcilable. 
Bather  it  is  about  raising  the  standard  of 
public  life  to  a  level  where  these  conflicts 
will  cease  to  be  irreconcilable,  where  genu- 
ine problems  are  not  manhandled  and  blown 
up  into  false  Issues  by  politicians  picking 
quarrels  with  one  another — picking  quarrels 
being  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  play 
the  political  ganie. 


Spend  for  War  or  Build  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1952 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  excerpts  taken 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Lynn  Thompson,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Minneapolis  School  Board  for  about 
30  years  and  a  speaker  on  many  Nation- 
al and  State  programs  and  spoke  at  the 
Saturday  Luncheon  Club  on  February  2, 
at  12:30  noon,  20  South  Seventh  Street, 
to  a  large  gathering. 

His  presentation  was  The  Slow  Road 
to  Peace. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  making  a  survey 
during  the  past  year,  traveled  in  more 
than  18  States,  questioning  people  from 
Canada.  Mexico,  England.  Sweden,  and 
the  United  States.  He  visited  at  least 
seven  State  imlversities  and  many  other 
institutions  of  learning,  speaking  to 
heads  of  colleges,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  editors  of  daily  papers  and  tab- 
loids, mayors.  Judges,  sheriffs,  doctors, 
lawyers,  dentists,  engineers,  ministers, 
priests,  laborers,  housewives,  students, 
and  soldiers  who  were  coming  from  or 
going  to  Korea.  In  all  he  contacted  over 
1,500  people  from  over  400  vocations, 
asking  the  question  "What  is  the  war  in 
Korea  about?" 

As  a  result  of  these  experiences,  Bruce 
Barton  said  to  him:  "I  am  interested  in 
your  survey,  and  can  I  iise  it  ha  one  of 
my  columns?" 

Another  well-known  commentator 
said:  "Did  you  find  anyone  who  did 
know,  and  can  I  use  it?" 

Another  said.  "We  are  working  on 
TOUT  survey  for  the  purposes  of  TV  and 
radio." 

With  the  proposed  UMT  proflrram.  th« 
cost  has  been  estimated  at  around  $70.- 


000,000.000  for  1952  in  our  total  plans  for 
military  preparedness. 

Here  is  what  a  civilized  nation  could 
do  with  this  amount  of  money,  we  will 
say.  If  it  were  to  be  spent  in  the  United 
States  for  our  own  people  and  economy: 

We  could  build  10  transcontinental 
modem  4-lane  roads.  East  to  West,  at 
a  cost  of  $200,000  per  mile  for  $6,000,- 
000,000. 

Likewise,  we  could  build  10  such  4-lane 
highways.  North  and  South,  for  $5,000- 
000,000. 

One  thousand  modem  hospitals  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000,000,000. 

Education:  We  now  spend  $6,000,000,- 
000.    Increase  It  to  $9,000,000,000. 

For  general  medical  research  develop- 
ment. $500,000,000. 
.  For  hospital  upkeep  and  the  mainte- 
nance. $2,00C. 000,000. 

For  water  conservation  purposes, 
$2,000,000,000. 

For  forest  conservation  purposes, 
$1,000,000,000. 

For  specialty  work  in  TB  and  polio 
hospitals  and  research.  $1,000,000,000. 

For  specialty  work  with  arthritis  and 
other  forms  of  rheiunatism  and  respira- 
tory cures.  $300,000,000. 

Restoration  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
speech,  another  $300,000,000. 

Slvan  clearance,  400,000  new  homes  at 
$8,000  each,  $3,000,200,000— three  billion 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Deep  sea  and  waterways.  $2,000.- 
000.000. 

Hospitals  for  care  of  crippled  children. 
f900,000.000. 

And  last  but  not  least,  pensions  for 
5,000,000  old  folks  who  are  over  60  years 
of  age  at  $250  per  month,  wliich  must 
be  spent  during  the  fiscal  year,  $lSi)00  - 
000,000. 

The  administrative  costs  for  the  above 
pension  plan.  $300,000,000. 

The  total  cost  for  the  above  program, 
therefore,  comes  to  a  total  of  $50,000,- 
000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $20,000,000.- 
000  for  such  emergencies  as  we  may  be 
confronted  with,  or  enough  to  run  the 
State  governments  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  the  States,  or  we  could  spend  it 
to  teach  the  world,  brotherhood  instead 
of  hate. 

Health  is  the  greatest  hiunan  asset 

Worry,  the  greatest  disease. 

War.  the  greatest  destroyer. 


Great  TV  Debate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUroBjriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVS3 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcobo.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  froni  the  Oregon  Daily 
Journal  of  February  27.  1952; 

OUAT  TV  Dkbatb 
Lively  debate  has  resulted  from  the  ban 
laid  by  Speaker  RATBtnuf  on  broadcasts  or 
telecacta  of  House  committee  sessions.  Zn- 
ehidsd  in  the  ban  u  the  Aiming  of  hearings 
for  subaequent  telecasting. 
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RATSTTaK  explained  hU  order  by  saying 
that  House  rules  at  present  do  not  permit 
TV  or  radio  programs  and  that,  if  tlie  Hoxise 
wanU  to  approve  them,  it  wm  have  to  vote 
a  Change  in  niles. 

At  first  blush,  one  wonders  whether  this 
ban  may  reflect  White  House  and  adminis- 
tration displeasure  at  the  TV  programs 
which  propelled  Senator  KxrAnvsa  into  the 
Democratic  race  after  his  Senats  crime  pro- 
grams were  televised  before  uncounted  mil- 
lions. KiTAUvni  has  been  dubbed  "the  TV 
kid"  and  "TV  hero"  by  sarcastic  fellow  Dem- 
ocrats who  dislike  the  very  sight  of  his  coon- 
skin  cap. 

But  Speaker  RaTBtrsM  Is  correct  In  one  par- 
ticular, at  least.  Before  hlt-or-miaa,  some- 
times grossly  unfair,  operations  become 
frozen  into  precedent,  the  House  should  es- 
taMlsh  rules  that  will  guarantee  American 
Jostles  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committees.  There  is  no  assurance  of  fair- 
ness or  consistency  now. 

It  would  be  possible,  for  Instance,  if  a 
committee  chairman  were  so  Inclined,  to  put 
some  character-assassin  witnesses  on  the 
radio  or  TV  then  fall  to  And  It  convenient 
to  allow  rebuttal  witnesses  to  offer  testi- 
money.  Reporters  and  newspapers,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  are  careful  to  balance 
pro  and  con  testimony  in  hearings  by  giving 
both  sides  their  fair  share  of  space  as  both 
sides  are  presented. 

Now  as  to  the  question  whether  meetings 
of  the  full  House  or  committee  should  be  put 
on  TV  or  radio,  opinions  may  differ.  But 
can  anyone  deny  that  through  such  media 
the  public  will  get  a  much  better  idea  of  the 
operation  of  these  organisations? 

And  another  thing:  Most  persons  who 
visit  Washington  are  distressed  or  even 
shocked  to  discover  important  debates  being 
earried  on  with  half  a  dosen  to  a  score  of 
Msmbcrs  on  the  floor.  Wouldn't  TV  be  a 
wonderful  way  to  end  chronic  absenteeism, 
aasiiming,  of  co\irse,  that  the  costs  were  bear- 
able. Recall  that  recently  Oreece  and  Tur- 
key were  admitted  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  with  only  seven  Senate 
Members  presentT  It  was  regarded  as  an 
affront  to  th?  two  nations  and  NATO,  con- 
sequently the  resolution  was  recalled  and  a 
vote  of  a  full  Senate  demanded. 

The  House — and  Senate,  too — should  im- 
mediately take  steps  to  make  nUea  under 
proper  safeguards  so  that  radio  and  TV  can 
be  employed  under  certain  conditions  to  give 
the  public  a  better  idea  bow  Its  servants, 
the  Members  of  Congress,  operate. 

Ratbusm's  stand  could  prove  a  gag  on  pub- 
lic Information.  It  must  not  be.  However, 
neither  should  these  new  media  of  informa- 
tion be  uaed  to  punish,  cooroe.  or  harass 
American  citlaens  or  cost  them  their  civil 
rights. 


Are  We  Taxug  ProdnctioB 
Oat  of  B«siiie5s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cauroaiffu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIWS 

Monday.  March  17,  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
load  of  the  American  public  is  getting 
almost  unbearable.  Because  of  our 
situation  following  the  great  world  wars 
and  the  trouble  we  are  now  in  in  Korea 
the  Federal  tax  is  by  far  the  largest 

The  American  private  enterprise  pre- 
supposes an  incentive  for  those  who  In- 
vest capital  and  work  hard  to  produce  in 


their  respective  field  of  endeavor.  The 
larger  the  tax  load  the  less  there  is  left 
for  the  producer.  We  finally — and  we 
are  about  there  now — get  to  a  point  that 
the  return  on  capital  and  the  labor  and 
ingenuity  and  managerial  skill  of  the 
producer  is  so  small  compared  to  the  risk 
Involved  that  the  producer  refuses  to  risk 
all  he  has  in  plant,  equipment,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  little  return  available  due 
to  the  drain  of  taxes.  The  result  is  that 
production  goes  down  and  in  some  field 
may  be  abandoned. 

Recently  I  received  a  very  thoughtful 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents  re- 
garding thLs  matter,  which  states  the 
situation  V(  ry  graphically.  The  man  in 
question  Is  a  university  graduate:  he  has 
a  keen  mind  and  good  judgment;  he 
has  been  the  national  head  of  one  of 
our  national  agricultural  production 
groups,  and  in  every  way  he  is  a  flrst- 
clacs  citizen  as  well  as  a  successful  pro- 
ducer  and  businessman.  His  letter  makes 
one  think  and  sounds  a  warning  to  Con- 
gress that  must  be  heeded  or  we  will 
inevitably  drive  out  of  existence  many 
production  units  which  might  produce 
scarcities  that  would  make  the  cost  of 
living  go  up  and  the  standard  of  living 
go  down.  This  man  has  a  national  un- 
derstanding of  one  phase  of  agricultural 
production  and  his  comments  are  worth 
listenihg  to.    He  is  not  an  alarmist. 

I  have  not  asked  permission  to  repro- 
duce his  letter.  But  I  am  placing  it  in 
the  Congressional  Rxcoko  so  my  col- 
leagues may  benefit  by  this  man's  obser- 
vations and  perhaps  stimulate  enough 
of  us  to  reduce  the  tax  load  we  are  now 
levying.  I  sincerely  hope  this  will  hap- 
pen and  I  want  to  do  my  share.  This 
is  the  letter: 

£>xAB  Rot:  This  shirt  campaign  is  silly 
from  one  angle,  but  if  it  gets  any  consid- 
erable number  of  Government  ofQclals  to 
thinking  about  saving  money  it  will  be  worth 
an  immense  amount  to  the  people  who  pro- 
duce whatever  new  wealth  is  produced  in 
this  country. 

The  personal-property  and  Income-tax 
set-up  of  the  past  2  years  not  only  leaves 
simost  no  incentive  for  us  to  exert  our- 
selves in  production,  but  raises  the  serious 
question  in  my  mind  whether  I  am  sane  to 
risk  what  I  have  for  the  possibility  of  bo 
liitle  return. 

Most  of  the  food  and  other  necessities 
of  life  avaUable  to  the  masses  in  America 
today  are  produced  by  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  our  people  who  grew  big  produc- 
tlonwlse  because  they  were  capable  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  expand.  Such  a  thing 
Is  whoUy  impossible  now  because  of  the  tax 
set-up.  I  think  this  is  the  most  important 
thing  Congress  can  consider. 


Polish  Americans  Thank  Concress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  ncmANA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ofllcers 
and  members  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress  in  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  area, 
through  their  president,  Charles  Roz- 


marek,  passed  the  following  resolution 
commending  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  its  action  in  creating  the  Katsm 
Massacre  Committee  and  also  for  grant- 
ing permLssion  to  extend  its  authority 
to  hold  hearings  outside  of  the  United 
states: 

Whereas  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
representing  more  than  6,000,000  Americans 
of  Polish  extraction  living  in  these  United 
States,  has  since  its  inception  8  years  ago 
waged  an  unrelenting  struggle  against  the 
spread  of  Communism;  and 

Whereas  the  Polish  American  Congress,  is 
fully  cognizant  that  any  and  all  efforts  to 
place  the  guUt  of  those  responsible  for  the 
infamous  massacre  of  15,000  Polish  army 
ofllcers  in  the  Katyn  Forest  diiring  the  early 
phases  of  World  War  n  Is  compatible  with 
the  aims  of  the  Polish  American  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress  to  Investigate  the  Katyn 
Forest  Massacre,  headed  by  Congressman  Rat 
Madden  of  Indiana,  is  being  honored  tonight 
at  this  simple  reception  in  recognition  of  the 
committee's  work  thus  far:  Be  It  thwefor* 

Resolved,  That — 

1.  The  Polish  American  Congress  com- 
mends the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  for  its  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  for  the  thorough  method 
with  which  it  has  undertaken  its  difficult 
assignment. 

a.  The  Polish  American  Congress  com- 
mends and  congrattilates  the  Honorable 
Members  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  foresight  this  astute 
body  has  shown  in  not  only  creating  the 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre  but  also  for  the  foresight 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  shown  In 
recently  broadening  the  select  committee's 
scope  of  operation  by  empowering  the  select 
committee  to  take  testimony  in  Europe. 

3.  The  Polish  American  Congress  feels  con- 
fident that  Americans  of  all  nationalities 
will  Join  In  commending  the  honorable 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  t<x 
their  vigilant  and  tireless  struggle  In  stem- 
ming the  spread  of  communism  not  only  In 
the  United  States  but  all  over  the  world. 

4.  The  Polish  American  Congress  further 
resolves  that  it  shall  continue  to  give  moral 
and  physical  support  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  the  Katyn  Forest  massa- 
cre and  to  all  other  Members  of  the  honor- 
able House  of  Representatives  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  untU 
the  p)erpetrators  of  this  atrocious  massacre 
are  brought  before  the  world  bar  of  Justice. 
To  this  end  so  help  us  Ood. 

6.  Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  spread  across  the  offlcial  nxin- 
utes  of  the  next' general  meeting  of  the  Pol- 
ish American  Congress  and  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or   NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  current  Interest  in  the  book  Mr. 
President,  by  WiUlam  Hillman,  I  am 
placing  In  the  Rxcord  an  article  by  the 
noted  columnist  Max  Lemer  concerning 
the  book  and  its  subject.    The  article. 


\ 
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which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post 
of  March  18,  1952.  reads  as  follows: 
PcMtnuiT  or  Haut  Tkumam 
(By  Max  Lemer) 

I  like  Rarry  Truman's  book.  Mr.  President. 
wboee  titular  autbco-  and  cherishing  editor 
is  Bill  HUlman.  I  lllce  It  because  it  Is  exactly 
what  It  says  It  !• — raw  materUl,  not  a  fin- 
ished product.  It  gives  valuable  scraps  and 
chunky  pieces  and  Juicy  tidbits  about  a 
mac.  but  the  man  hMppeoa  to  be  the  man 
In  the  White  Houae. 

Harry  Tmman  baa  pinned  his  heart  on  hla 
aleeve  for  poUtlcal  daws  to  peck  at.  TheyOl 
try  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  but  I  don't  think 
they  will  succeed.  Harry  Truman  Is  like  the 
faUow  who  finds  hlmseU  cornered  by  hla 
•naaalM.  his  creditors,  his  discarded  girls. 
and  the  sheriff :  He  throws  them  an  engaging 
•mUe  and  says.  "Look,  let's  sit  down  and  taBt 
this  over.  Ill  tell  you  about  the  kind  ot 
Xellow  I  am."    And  they  do.    And  he  does. 

A  good  deal  has  already  been  written  about 
the  courage  required  to  put  the  book  out  at 
this  time.  But  consider  whom  be  prin- 
cipally offends  In  the  book.  He  offends 
Jimmy  Byrnes,  but  Byrnes  was  offended  long 
ago  and  has  for  months  been  bent  on 
thrashing  Truman  with  a  Dixiecrat  leather- 
belt-on-a-plck-handle.  He  offends  Bernard 
Baruch.  but  that  idyll  was  punctured  almost 
4  years  ago.  He  offends  Henry  Wallace,  who 
ran  against  him  in  the  last  campaign  as  the 
enemy  symbol  of  warmongering.  He  offends 
some  reactionary  Senators,  who  would  knife 
blm  anyway.  He  offends  Congress  In  the 
abstract,  with  his  12-year  limit  proposal; 
but  the  congressional  {angs  have  been  drip- 
ping in  anticipation  of  his  political  demise 
Xor  years. 

The  men  he  offends,  then,  are  men  he  has 
already  had  to  wAtf  off  as  political  losses. 
Look  at  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  bow- 
ever.  Harry  TTuman  is  In  many  ways  a 
simple  man,  but  he  is  not  so  simple  as  to  be 
in  ignorance  of  the  sources  of  hla  popular 
appeal.  He  knows  that  his  credit  with  the 
people  thrives:  (1)  on  the  idea  of  bis  having 
enemies  who  are  his  enemies  because  he  la 
the  people's  tribune;  (2)  on  the  idea  of  his 
carrying  on  Roosevelt's  major  trend,  yet 
being  clearly  someone  other  than  Roose- 
velt—bslng  a  pretty  ordinary  man  much  like 
themselves;  (3)  on  the  idea  of  his  having 
■laed  up  the  chaUenge  of  the  Rtiaelans,  yet 
bavlng  a  passion  for  peace. 

This  is  the  picture  of  himself  that  Harry 
Truman  tries — with  a  subtle  artfulness  that 
almost  conceals  his  art — to  get  across.  If 
he  succeeds  even  70  percent,  tt  will  be  a  big 
political  coup.  , 

It  isnt,  I  confesE,  quite  the  p!ctu*e  of 
Harry  Truman  that  emerges  for  me.  I  -get 
net  a  contrary  one  but  a  different  one. 

I  see  a  man  who  is  In  the  most  genuine 
sense  an  American  primitive.  He  Is  what 
Grandma  Moses  would  paint  if  she  were  to 
paint  an  American  President,  or  stitch  hfm 
into  a  quilt.  He  has  all  the  Puritan  virtoea. 
and  he  believes  in  them  unstintedly.  Ho 
bellevps  in  thrift  and  self-reliance  and  self- 
discipline,  in  getting  up  early  and  working 
hard  and  going  to  bed  early  at  night  and 
sleeping  the  dreamless  peace  of  the  just.  He 
believes  in  Mom  and  "my  sweetheart  and  my 
baby."  He  believes  in  imderstandlng  the 
motives  of  his  enemies,  and  in  sticking  by 
his  friends  ( "to  the  last  drt^  of  mercy  " ) .  He 
defends  bis  daughter  against  criticism  as  a 
father  should.  He  believes  in  utter  personal 
htmesty.  and  above  all  In  courage  to  do  what 
he  thinks  right.  He  practices  the  homely 
maxlnr.s  of  the  copybook  and  the  sampler. 
He  thlnka  the  Supreme  Court  should  stick  to 
its  Judicial  last,  and  that  all  should  be  right 
and  orderly  in  a  right  and  orderly  universe. 

It  is  in  many  ways  an  appealing  portrait. 
But  it  is  almost  whoUy  a  two-dimensional 
oue,  with  a  flatness  as  in  one  of  Grant  Wood'c 
paintings.    Even  his  loneliness  (and  what  a 


loDely  man  a  President  can  be)    Is  a  flat 

kind — that  of  a  man  who  misses  his  wife  and 
daughter,  rather  than  the  tragic  loneliness 
of  a  Lincoln.  He  has  something  of  Andrew 
Jackson  In  him,  but  more  of  the  tailor  from 
Tennessee,  Andrew  Johnson. 

What  the  book  doesnt  tell  is  what  perhaps 
no  man  can  tell :  How  the  Missouri  farm  and 
smali-town  boy  turned  into  the  man  on 
whose  shoulders  an  empire  fell,  and  how 
those  shoulders  proved  somehow  strong 
enough  to  carry  it  without  crumbling  its 
power  or  destroying  its  freedom.  And  how 
a  man  rooted  in  all  the  virtues  of  order  was 
able  to  survive  in  a  chaotic  world.  That  la 
not  only  Truman's  story,  but  m  the  deepest 
sense  the  story  of  a  democracy. 

Some  day  that  story  too  wUl  be  written, 
but  Harry  Truman  la  not  the  man  who  can 
write  it. 


Uidear  Pictwc  m  OM  Debit  vf  Farein 
Coua  tries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESZNTAITVES 
Tuetday,  February  5,  1952 

Mr.     BECKWORTH.    Mr.     Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the 
RicoBD.  I  Include  the  following  letters: 

OErAsTicnfT  or  Statk. 
Waahinffton.  March  17, 1952. 

The  Honorable  Lorourr  BsacwotTH, 
House  of  RejmaeHtatives. 

Mr  DwjLM  Ma.  Bcckwostr:  Receipt  Is  ac- 
knowledged of  your  letter  at  BCarch  8.  1053. 
with  further  reference  to  the  German  debt- 
settlement  program  which  was  discusaed  In 
my  letter  to  you  of  March  7,  IMS.  You  rs- 
qiiect  additional  InXormatloo  regarding  the 
natxire  and  the  holders  of  German  prewar 
debts. 

Aa  Indicated  in  my  previous  letter  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  determine  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  the  amount  of  prewar  debts 
of  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  its  na- 
tionals. This  U  due  primarily  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  information  in  the  creditor 
soimtries.  Available  sUtistlcs  cover  the 
entire  area  of  Oermcny  with  no  breakdown 
tci  the  Federal  Republic.  In  addition,  a 
aubstantlal  volume  of  bonds  which  were  re- 
patriated by  the  Germans  prior  to  the  war 
were  held  in  Berlin  and  disappeared  upon 
the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  Riisaiana. 
The  best  estimates  of  the  debu  available  at 
this  time  are  contained  in  the  report  of  a 
survey  made  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Oar- 
many  in  July  1960.  This  report,  while  not 
complete,  plaoss  ths  total  prewar  debt  at 
approximately  *  1,600.000 ,000  principal  with 
accrued  interest  of  about  •1,000,000.000.  A 
sxunmary  of  all  debts  reported  in  all  cvirren- 
dea  is  as  follows: 

Outstanding  bonds 
|In  millions  of  dollars| 

Principal 
German  CIoT«mmcnt  (including  Dawes 

and  Young  bonds) 804 

State  and  municipalities .    .  75 

Corporate — — _       203 

Reichsmark  bonds  held  abroad 19 

Standstill  debu 105 

Commercial,    trade,    mortgages,    and 
miscellaneous  -_  ^---  ......  ..^ 881 

Total ir68« 

As  Stated  in  my  letter  of  March  7.  IBSa. 
the  above-mentioned  report  indicates  that 


ths  dabU  are  bald  in  the  following  oountriss 
In  the  percentages  indicated: 

Ooontry  Fereentm00 

United  States 40 

United   Kingdom .  If 

Swttserland 15 

France ,^...  11 

Netberlands-^ ^. ...^  ■ 

Sweden.--.. __.._. ..-_—_.___•••  9 

Oihtr  (about  M  eotintrtas) .  t 


TotsL. 


100 


or  tbs  total  debts  outstsmllng,  0656.000.- 

000  principal  are  held  in  the  United  States 
or  are  expressed  in  dollar^  which  fail  into  the 
following  categories: 

Category:  MmtondoUmn 

Bonds  (Oerman  Oovemment,  state. 

municipalities,  and  eorporata) 561 

aundstiU  debts. IT 

Oommerdal.   trade,   mortgages,   and 

miscellaneous .. TT 


Total. 


Tou  will  see  from  the  abovs  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  prewar  dstoto  at  Osnnany  that 
held  in  the  United  States  are  bonds, 
consist  principally  of  Dawss  and 
Young  bonds  issued  by  the  Oerman  Oovem- 
ment:  bonds  Issued  by  Oerman  states  and 
mimlcipalltles  and  bonds  Issusd  by  prlvota 
Oerman  corporations.  All  of  these  bonds 
were  floated  in  this  country  during  the  lata 
twenties  and  early  thirties  and  we  unrtsT 
stand  they  were  widely  distributed.  At  tiM 
time  the  bonds  were  issued  Oermany  enjoyed 
a  very  good  credit  rating  and  due  to  tbs 
comparatively  high  interest  rates  the  bonds 
were  consklercd  a  prime  Investment.  With 
tlM  outbreak  of  World  War  n  trading  in  the 
bonds  o  I  the  exchanges  was  suspended  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commksloa 
and  such  trading  has  not  yet  been  resuuMd. 
Therefore,  sales  of  the  bonds  since  1S41  has 
been  on  a  very  small  scale. 

An  effective  census  of  the  holders  of  Ger- 
man bonds  has  never  been  held  in  this  coun- 
try. We  were  not  in  a  poaltion.  therefore,  to 
give  you  the  names  of  tt^  holders  of  the 
bonds.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  Foreign  Bond- 
holders Protective  Council,  however,  that 
the  bonds  are  still  widely  held  by  investors 
throufhout  the  country.  Except  for  the 
Standstill  Creditors,  we  are  also  not  in  a 
position  to  give  you  the  names  of  the  holdaes 
of  other  types  of  prewar  debts.  It  Is  our 
understanding,  however,  that  these  debta 
are  widely  held  by  individuals  and  by  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  engaged  in  trade  with 
Germany  or  which  had  affiliated  or  subsidi- 
ary companies  In  Oermany.  The  so-called 
standstill  creditors,  holding  claims  aggregat- 
ing 537,000.000,  are  about  12  banks  in  the 
United  States  which  financed  trade  with 
Germany  during  the  twenUes.  When  Ger- 
many defaulted  on  Ita  external  paymenta, 
these  banks  held  large  credits  on  which 
there  was  a  balance  due  as  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II. 

We  are  also  unable  to  give  you  the  names 
of  the  holders  of  prewar  debta  in  the  other 
creditor  countries.  According  to  the  German 
Central  Bank  survey  moat  all  of  the  cotm- 
trles  bold  bonds  of  ail  types  but  the  bulk 
of  their  holdings  are  in  commercial,  trade, 
standstill,  and  mlscellaneoua  categories. 

You  may  find  helpful  the  enclosed  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  Trlpsrtlto  Commis- 
sion oo  Oerman  Debts,  on  which  Ambassa- 
dor Warren  Lee  Pieraon  is  the  United  States 
repreaentaUve.  Tsbles  A.  B.  C.  and  D  of 
appendix  3  contain  an  analysis  of  the  prewar 
debu  based  upon  the  German  Central  Bank 
census. 

X  regret  that  It  has  not  been  poeslbto  to 
give  you  mere  specific  information  on  the 
holders  of  Oerman  prewar  debu.     If  there  is 
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any  further  information  you  desire  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 

The  enclosure  with  your  letter  Is  being 
returned  herewith. 

Sincerely  yours, 

jaoK  K.  McFall, 
Amietant  Secretary. 

DarAsncxirr  or  Stats. 
WoMhtngton.  March  7,  1952. 
The  Honorable  Lindlxt  BacKWOsra. 
House  of  Representative*. 

Mr  Dtai  Ma.  Bkxwobtr:  Receipt  Is  ac- 
knowledged of  your  letter  of  February  28, 
1052.  enclosing  a  newspaper  clipping  con- 
cerning Senator  Oiixrrrs's  letter  to  the  State 
Department  on  the  Oerman  debt  settlement 
and  requesting  details  of  the  settlement. 

Determination  of  the  terms  of  settlement 
of  the  United  States  claim  against  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  on  account  of  postwar  economic 
assistance  preaenU  a  problem  which  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  over-all 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  economic  situation  of  the  Federal 
Republic  and  the  special  circumstances  which 
exist  in  respect  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
Upon  the  stirrender  of  Germany  and  ite  occu- 
pation following  World  War  II,  the  German 
economy  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete collapee.  The  people  were  on  the  point 
of  starvation  and  It  was  necessary  for  the 
Allies,  principally  the  United  States,  to  make 
available  large  qxiantltles  of  food  and  other 
civilian  supplies  to  prevent  disease  and  un- 
rest and  thereby  protect  the  security  of  our 
troops.  In  later  years  aid  to  the  Federal 
Republic  was  extended  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  IMS,  as 
amended,  and  such  aid  also  consisted  largely 
of  civilian  supplies.  To  a  great  extent  all 
Of  the  aid  has  been  of  a  type  which  was 
immediately  consumed  by  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. In  general,  it  did  not  Increase  the 
capital  of  the  country  and  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  looked  upon  as  an  Investment  from 
Which  repayment  can  ultimately  be  effected. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  aid  extended  by  the 
United  States  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
revival  of  the  Oerman  economy  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  would  be  in  no  position  today 
to  consider  the  readjustment  of  ita  external 
debts  had  luch  aid  not  been  extended.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
Federal  Republic  U  not  yet  on  a  completely 
self-sustaining  basis  and,  although  further 
economic  recovery  is  expected,  lU  capacity 
to  service  external  debU  will  be  limited  for 
many  years  to  come,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  many  internal  financial  problems  with 
which  the  Federal  Republic  is  faced  and  the 
contribution  It  Is  expected  to  make  as  a 
member  of  the  European  defense  community, 
Including  the  support  of  Allied  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  Federal  Republic. 

Aside  from  the  claims  of  the  Govemmente 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Prance  for  postwar  economic  assist- 
ance, which  the  1  ederal  Republic  acknowl- 
edges have  a  priority  over  all  other  external 
debu  of  Oermany  or  Oerman  nationals,  the 
Vederal  Republic  is  faced  with  large  prewar 
OMgations  which  hsve  long  been  in  riefault. 
If  the  Federal  Republic  is  to  normalise  ita 
trade  and  commercial  relations  and  take  iU 
proper  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
V  .Id.  it  is  essential  that  these  prewar  debta 
be  refunded  and  placed  on  a  ciurent  basis 
within  the  Federal  Republic's  capacity  to 
pay.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  determine 
definitely  the  amount  of  those  debu  which 
are  presently  outetandlng.  A  recent  stirvey 
by  the  Central  Bank  of  Germany  places  the 
debu  at  approximately  51,600.000.000  with 
accrued  interest  of  51,000.000.000.  It  U 
known,  hovever,  that  this  survey  does  not 
Include  certain  types  of  obligations  in  sub- 
stantial amounU  with  which  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  deal  in  the  settlement  program. 


According  to  the  survey,  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  debu  are  held  In  the  United 
States  or  are  expressed  in  dollars.  Of  the 
balance,  18  percent  is  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  15  percent  is  held  in  Switzerland; 
11  percent  is  held  in  France;  the  residue  by 
creditors  in  some  30  other  countries.  In 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  prewar  debta 
settlement  program.  It  Is  oxir  intention  to 
insure  that  the  United  States  creditors  re- 
ceive fair  and  equitable  treatment  in  rela- 
tion to  creditors  located  in  other  countries. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  external 
debu,  It  iB  not  believed  that  the  Federal  Re- 
public has  the  capacity  to  liquidate  all  obli- 
gations, both  prewar  and  postwar.  In  full 
within  the  foreseeable  future.  A  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  amount  of  both  prewar 
and  postwar  obligations  must  be  anticipated, 
therefore,  if  we  are  to  leave  the  Federal  Re- 
public with  external  debU  which  It  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  liquidate  and  avoid 
a  repetition  of  the  defaulU  which  caused  so 
many  difficulties  during  the  thirties. 

Since  a  settlement  of  the  claims  of  pre- 
war creditors  Is  necessary  in  order  to  restore 
normal  commercial  and  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Republic  and  the  free 
world.  It  was  felt  that  the  three  OovernmenU 
should  be  prepared  to  modify  the  priority  of 
their  postwar  claims  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  Federal  Republic  to  work  out  reasonable 
adJustmenU  with  prewar  creditors  and  leave 
It  with  B  total  annual-pa3rments  burden  on 
both  categories  of  debU  within  lU  reason- 
able capacity  to  pay.  The  problem  was  fully 
considered  by  the  executive  branch,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Problems,  this  Government  Joined 
with  the  C3ovenimenU  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  in  tentatively  offering  to 
scale  down  the  amounU  of  their  claims.  It 
Is  clearly  understood,  however,  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the  postwar  claims  will  be  con- 
cluded only  if  the  other  Oerman  obligors 
are  able  to  work  out  an  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable settlement  of  their  prewar  obliga- 
tions on  payment  terms  which  It  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  will  be  met,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  paymenU  which  will  be 
required  on  the  total  postwar  claims  and 
other  relevant  factors. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  also  that  due 
to  the  special  situation  of  a  divided  Oermany 
and  the  absence  of  a  peace  treaty,  the  total 
amount  of  the  aid  extended  to  Oermany  has 
been  bandied  as  a  claim  subject  to  final  set- 
tlement of  the  amount  due,  rather  than  be- 
ing extended  on  a  grant  basis  as  was  done  to 
a  substantial  extent  in  the  case  of  the  other 
European  countries.  Of  the  economic  aid 
extended  by  the  United  States  to  the  other 
European  countries  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
only  about  35  percent  has  been  on  a  repay- 
ment basis  (including  substantial  postwar 
loans  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  France) 
the  remainder  being  on  an  outright  grant 
basis.  Aside  from  other  considerations  in- 
volved, the  Federal  Republic's  participation 
in  Western  defense  makes  it  desirable  to  ac- 
cord it  somewhat  comparable  treatment  to 
that  accorded  the  other  Exiropean  countries 
In  respect  of  postwar  economic  assistance. 

I  trust  that  after  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going you  will  agree  that  the  proposed  set- 
tlement of  the  United  States  claim  against 
the  Federal  Republic  Is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  the  private  holders  of  prewar 
claims  against  Oerman  obligors  but  rather 
an  essential  and  equitable  part  of  an  over- 
all program  to  refinance  the  external  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Republic  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  lU  capacity  to  pay. 

In  accordance  with  your  request.  I  am  re- 
turning the  clipping  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  K.  McFaix. 
Assistant  Secretary 
{Tot  the  Secretary  of  State). 


Neckyoke  Jones  Says 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  Include  another  Neckyoke  Jones  Says 
column  from  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press: 

"What  are  you  lookin'  so  glum  about?"  Z 
Inquiries  me  ol'  pardner,  Oreasewood,  today. 
"Well,  sir,"  he  refumlgates,  "here  we  find 
out  that  so  dog  gone  many  fellers  has  been 
makln'  money — dealln'  in  steam-boato,  like 
New  Bold  Morrus,  an'  war  contractu,  and 
you'n  me  have  been  follerln'  a  or  bunch 
of  cows  aroun',  hopln*  the  winter  will  be 
mild,  the  grass  good  In  sununer  an'  prices 
won't  drop — BO  that  550  a  ton  hay  won't  be 
a  losted  investment.  I'm  wonderin'  If  we 
are  so  smart.  On  tother  hand,  we  have  been 
able  to  sleep  nights — when  the  dogs  ain't 
barkin' — an*  we  ain't  gittin'  investygated 
by  Congrlssmen.  They  is  sure  a  lot  of 
smelly  blsness  goin'  on  among  the  burey- 
craU.  I  dunno  iffen  there  Is  any  greater 
perceuU  of  bureycraU  who  ain't  got  no 
scruples  than  you  would  find  among  ottier 
kinds  of  folks — but  I  do  know  that  there 
Is  a  lot  of  government  fellers  who  is  honest— 
and  who  has  been  doln'  a  top  Job  an'  who 
has  to  take  some  of  the  rawhldln'  even 
though  they  don't  deserve  It.  Polks  baa 
kinda  gotta  sift  the  hooraw  down  a  little — 
an'  remember  It  Is  a  eleckshun  year— an' 
sometimes  the  pot  Is  callin'  the  kettle  red. 
which  may  be  gUdln'  the  lily — metafori- 
cally — as  the  feUer  sea.  It  looks  Uke  there 
Will  be  weepin'  an'  wallin'  an'  nasbln'  of 
teeth — an'  candidates  will  be  called  an'  but 
few  chosen."  01*  Oreasewood  sometimes 
talks  in  riddles,  but  he's  apparent  wonderin*. 
Hopln'  you  are  the  same,  I  am 
Ture  f  ren, 

Nbcxtokx  Jomsb. 


JuTeaile  Delinqnency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

o»  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  my  remarks  of  March  18.  I  in- 
clude the  second  of  the  series  of  articles 
on  juvenile  delinquency  by  Judge  Victor 
B.  Wylegala.  children's  court  judge  of 
Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

DXUNQtTKNCT:    lT8    DXVXLOPMCNT — CaiMINAL- 

rrr  Gaows  STxALTHn-r,   8TKADn.T — ^Psopza 
TaaaTicKifT   or    Ebxin'-.    Youth    Esskntiai. 

FOB   TSUS   RKHABnjTATION 

(By  Victor  B.  Wylegala  as  told  to  Lee  Griggs) 
Chief  among  the  lures  to  continue  down 
the  path  of  Juvenile  delinquency  is  the  awful 
fact  that  all  too  often  the  small,  beginner- 
type  crimes  go  tmpunished.  The  delinquent 
finds  it  so  easy  and  lucrative  that  he  la 
tempted  to  go  on  with  further  violations. 

If  not  checked  in  the  beginner  stage,  a 
yoimgster  tends  to  think  more  ambitiously. 
He  will  turn  to  bigger  loot  and  perform  eon* 
tinually  more  daring  crimes.  His  regard  for 
the  law  diminishes  all  the  while  and  may 
disappear  entirely. 
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Development  of  the  delinquent  take* 
many  different  forma.  Contrary  to  pop- 
xUar  opinion,  this  development  la  not  an 
CTeml^t  proceM.  It  la  one  that  btUIds  up 
•lowly  and  sporadlcaUy  over  the  years.  If 
not  nipped  In  the  early  or  Intermediate 
stages,  delinquency  can  grow  into  hardened 
habitual  criminality. 

Portunately  for  Buffalo,  we  have  very  few 
dellnqoents  so  completely  beyond  the  pale 
as  to  defy  rehabilitation — tf  cat^ht  while 
they  are  still  Juveniles.  The  catching  part 
Is  of  tremendoxis  importance. 

The  power  of  the  police  Is  great  In  many 
respects.  Their  physically  compelling  aspect 
as  law-enforcement  officers  Is  a  great  help, 
hut  even  more  Important  Is  the  scare  power 
they  can  wield  so  effectively  In  deterring  a 
youngster  from  further  delinquencies. 

BOLD  arriTUDx  chamgzs 

There  have  been  stories  of  bravado  and 
defiance  on  the  part  of  children  when  first 
apprehended,  but  this  arrogant  attitude.  In 
manner  peculiar  to  young  and  undeveloped 
minds,  quickly  fades  before  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  police. 

vandals  who  wrecked  school  82 
:  openly  when  first  taken  Into  custody 
that  they  were  not  repentant,  but  their  tune 
changed  when  they  came  before  me  In  Chil- 
dren's Court.  They  were  quiet,  subdued,  and 
sorry  for  what  they  had  done.  Their  case  Is 
typical — brave  and  bold  at  first,  but  sad  and 
•orry  when  it  comes  to  punishment. 

Some  feeling  of  guilt  must  be  Impressed 
upon  youngsters  who  defy  the  law.  Other- 
wise the  whole  mechanism  of  juvenile  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  goes  right  out  the 
window.  Not  that  there  has  to  be  punteh- 
xnent  m  any  case;  a  feeling  of  guilt  can,  tf 
combined  with  police  scare  power  in  some 
eases,  so  Impress  the  child  with  his  wrong- 
doing that  he  will  abandon  all  thoughts  at 
future  delinquencies  and  take  the  painstak- 
ing road  to  better  citizenship. 

The  process  will  fall,  however.  If  police 
power  is  used  wrongly.  It  must  be  applied  to 
each  case  as  a  tailor-made  approach  by  in- 
telligent men.  If  a  lad  Is  picked  up  and  re- 
leased Immediately,  no  good  Is  done.  He 
will  retiun  home,  brag  to  his  associates  and 
perhaps  recruit  a  few  more  delinquents 
with  the  lure  of  little  or  no  punishment. 

If  the  youngster,  on  the  other  hand,  Is 
apprehended  and  given  rough  treatment  by 
the  police,  an  equal  amount  of  harm  may  be 
done.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  crystallize  such 
treatment  Into  an  Intense  and  perhaps  perm- 
anent resentment  against  the  law  and  every- 
thing for  which  it  stands. 

Rough  treatment  will  help  In  some  eases, 
light  punishment  in  others,  but  police  must 
be  trained  to  perceive  th%  proper  approach 
and  use  it  InteUlgently  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  offender.  A  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
the  boy  or  girl  will  often  reveal  the  approach 
that  Is  most  desirable.  The  basic  problem  In 
each  case  must  be  recognized  and  treated 
sensibly. 

Many  Juvenile  delinquents  get  their  start 
•a  petty  shoplifters.  Klther  they  are  not 
caught  or  store  detectives  give  them  a  warn- 
ing and  let  them  go  without  reporting  the 
Incident  to  parents  or  police. 

I  can  remember  oiie  youthful  offender, 
let's  call  him  Billy,  who  came  before  me  not 
long  ago.  He  had  an  uncanny  knack  for 
crjrlng  his  way  out  of  shoplifting  dlfflcxUties. 
At  the  first  sign  of  trouble  he  would  turn 
on  the  tears  and  be  released. 

One  day  Billy  made  a  tour  of  four  of  our 
largest  downtown  department  stores  within 
one  short  hour.  Caught  shoplifting  at  the 
first  one,  he  promptly  loosed  a  flood  of  tears, 
so  moving  the  store  detective  that  he  was 
released.  At  the  second  and  third  stores 
he  pulled  the  same  act  and  got  away  with  it. 

rATK  IMTXRVXMZS 

A  clean  sweep  eluded  him  In  the  final 
■tore  only  because  the  detective  there  en- 


countered the  first  store's  detectlTe  in  the 
street  as  he  was  about  to  let  Billy  go.  Had 
he  not  been  caxight  by  accident,  the  young- 
ster would  have  gone  on  to  bolder  offenses. 

Other  Juveniles  will  start  right  in  with 
the  more  ambitious  Jobs,  and  I  have  found 
that  these  often  require  partnerships.  The 
need  for  accomplices  is  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  successfully  completing  the  Job  as 
for  encouragement.  Youngsters  need  the 
so-called  moral  support  to  risk  such  an  un- 
dertaking and  depend  on  others  for  this  vital 
force  without  which  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  such  a  deed. 

This  need  for  encouragement  constitutes 
one  of  the  worst  evils  in  all  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, for  young  but  guUible  good  boys 
will  be  talked  into  taking  that  first  fateful 
criminal  step. 

Another  reason  for  accomplices  Is  a  de- 
sire to  ahare  the  loot.  Actually,  this  desire 
to  share  Is  not  unusual  when  you  discover 
that  one  of  tbm  .>asic  ambitions  of  growing 
children  Is  to  make  friends.  If  they  can't 
be  made  in  the  normal  way.  Juveniles  are 
apt  to  try  to  Impress  their  acquaintances 
with  gaudy  shows  of  defiance  for  law  in  com- 
mitting crimes.  They  try  to  buy  friendship 
and  a  questionable  type  ot  respect  by  shar- 
ing loot. 

Once  the  stealing  habit  Is  established,  of- 
fenders tend  to  become  more  professionalized 
In  their  approaches  to  burglaries  and  the 
like.  Loot  taken  no  longer  Is  everything 
a  youth  can  get  his  hands  on.  He  begln« 
to  look  for  Items  with  top  value  to  htni 
The  beet  thing  is  cash,  because  it  has  no 
bulk  and  needs  no  fence  to  pay  cash  for 
stolen  goods  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Despite  the  specialization,  however,  most 
burglaries  and  other  thefts  are  conducted  on 
an  amazingly  haphazard,  hit-or-miss  basis. 
There  is  little  of  the  "case  the  Joint"  attitude 
so  popular  with  radio  programs  dealing  with 
crime.  Techniques  usually  are  simple  and 
straightforward.  What  Is  taken  depends  on 
connections  for  disposing  of  loot  and  real- 
izing gain  on  It. 

Fortunately,  we  have  been  free  of  Juven- 
ile gangs  run  by  the  worst  of  all  people 

older  criminals  who  direct  activities,  sUy  in 
the  protective  background  and  wantonly  give 
our  children  a  push  In  the  direction  of  crim- 
inality. 

Even  without  these  Insidious  rlngleadera. 
the  youths  have  caused  untold  damage  and 
suffering  In  the  community,  but  there  are 
many  forces  whose  Influence  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  reducing  B\iffalo's  list  of  Ju- 
venile delinquents. 


Triuiph  for  ScMtor  Joka  J.  Williams,  af 
Delaware 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DKLAWASS 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI3 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  BOGOS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RkcoRD,  l  wish  to  insert  an 
editorial  from  the  Joiirnal-Every  Eve- 
ning, a  Wilmington,  Del.,  newspaper. 
This  editorial  appeared  In  the  Issue  of 
Saturday,  March  15,  1952. 

Many  times  credit  Is  not  given  where 
credit  la  deserved,  and,  as  this  editorial 
points  out.  many  newspapers  called  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  Reorganiza- 
tion plan  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Tnunan. 
However,  those  actually  familiar  with 


the  facts  will  recognize  that  favorable 
action  directed  toward  improvement  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  is  a  trl« 
umph  fur  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of 
Delaware. 
The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

Fob  TlTTMAM,  Bxao  Woxiams 

The  President's  plan  to  reorganize  the  Bu« 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue  became  law  at 
midnight  last  night,  as  anyone  reading  the 
front  pages  probably  knows.  The  Senate 
vote  of  approval  was  practically  overwhelm- 
ing. eooBldering  that  it  took  away  from  Sen- 
ators the  traditional  right  to  select  internal 
revenue  collectors— a  dandy  pAilttcal  plum  in 
the  past. 

Among  the  amusing  aspects  ot  the  byptay 
which  marited  passage  of  the  biU  in  both 
House  and  Senate  was  the  mesknfie  with 
which  most  Congressmen  feU  in  Une.  ones 
the  call  for  a  vote  one  way  or  the  other  was 
sounded.  So  was  the  vigor  with  which  ICr. 
Truman  has  been  pushing  for  acceptance  of 
the  plan. 

A  quick  sxirvey  of  four  or  five  newspapers 
indicates  that  most  headline  writers  felt  this 
was  a  "triumph  for  Mr.  Truman."  We  can 
understand  their  slant.  Pew  bills  backed  In 
the  current  session  of  the  Eighty-second 
Ck)ngress  by  »he  President  have  had  such 
easy  going. 

However,  we  object  to  calling  thU  a  trt« 
tunph  for  ICr.  Truman.  For  our  money  it  is 
a  triumph  for  Senator  JoHit  J.  WiLUAua.  at 
Delaware. 


I. 
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Tnnua  Faces  DificvH  DecttiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtrvuNs 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSKMTATIWS 

Tuesday.  March  It.  19S2 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks, 
I  Include  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round  enUtled  "Truman 
Paces  Di£Bcult  Decision,"  appearing  in 
the  Wa.^hlngton  Post  of  Monday  March 
17.  1952: 

Tax  WasHororoir  MaaaT-Oo-Boom 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 
TBUXAN  rACxs  DtvncuLT  Dsdaioir 
(brroa's  Nora.— Just  ss  Drew  Pearson  was 
ahead  of  other  newsmen  In  exposing  Inoome- 
tax  scandals,  he  is  now  the  first  to  expoee  and 
diagnose  the  laggiz:g  moblllmtlon  program 
and  the  inefllciency  of  certain  weapons.  His 
colimms  on  why  the  Wavy  lacks  Jet  fighters 
capable  of  opposing  the  Russian  MIG'b,  and 
why  the  mobilization  program  is  sagging,  had 
Washington  seething  last  week.  Here  Is  an- 
other  column  in  the  series) . 

President  Truman  Is  now  faced  with  one 
of  the  most  uncomfortable  decisions  of  his 
White  House  career.  Within  the  next  few 
weeks,  he  must  either  read  the  riot  act  to  his 
good  friend.  Defense  Mobillaer  Charlie  WU- 
son.  wtkich  might  cause  WUaon  to  resign, 
or  he  can  sit  by  and  watch  the  mobUization 
program  conUnue  in  the  doldnuns. 

If  he  does  the  latter,  it  means  not  only 
endangering  the  defense  of  the  Nation  es- 
ternaUy,  but  endangering  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy  Internally. 

For  American  industry,  now  pitched  to 
operate  in  high  gear.  U  finding  fewer  mlU- 
tary  orders  than  expected,  and  weak  spots  in 
the  economy  have  begun  to  crop  out.  Al- 
ready the  aluminum  shortage  has  tm-ned  to 
an  aluminum  surplus,  while  Belgium  and 


Luxemburg  steel,  imported  at  high  prloas. 
Is  lying  on  the  docks  rusting  for  lack  of 
buyers. 

There  have  been  three  big  reasons  for  the 
mobillzaUon  failure: 

Reason  No.  1  is  prinuully  Wilson's  own. 
Be  has  permitted  the  military  to  handle 
procurement  instead  of  running  things  hlm- 

s  'f. 

Besson  No.  2  stems  from  the  first:  con- 
sistently inefllcient  miUtary  procurement. 

Reason  No.  3.  gross  underestimation  of 
the  Nation's  productive  cspacity. 

Result  of  all  thU  is  that  whereas,  during 
the  war.  the  United  SUtes  was  producing 
94.00)  airplane*  a  year,  today  its  doubtful 
that  we  can  reach  a  goal  of  15.000  planes 
a  year  by  3  years  after  Korea. 

Another  result  is  that  we  are  woefully 
behind  Russia  in  airplane  production,  both 
in  types  of  planes  and  quantities.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  courage  and  training  of 
American  plloU,  we  would  be  out  of  luck 
in  the  air  war  over  Korea. 

Further  result  U  that  we  have  fallen  far 
bslow  our  promises  to  Eurojje  for  war  ma- 
terial. Originally  we  proposed  supplying  the 
materiel.  Europe  the  manpower.  But  when 
we  faU  down  on  materiel,  naturally  Europe 
holds  back  on  manpower.  "What  is  the 
use."  they  argue,  "of  putting  men  in  uni- 
form when  they  lack  modern  weapons  with 
which  to  fight?" 

Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  January  1951, 
military  and  civilian  chiefs  both  agreed  to 
shoot  for  a  goal  of  1350  planes  per  month 
and  that  this  goal  was  to  be  attained  by 
Sepumber  1053.  ThU  was  not  an  imrea- 
aoaaMe  goal.  Actually  it  represented,  in 
weight.  la«  than  the  Nation's  rate  of  pro- 
duction at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  1  year  later.  January  1852.  both  Wil- 
son and  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett  agreed 
that  even  thU  modest  goal  was  unattain- 
able. TO  produce  1.850  planes  a  month — 
22.200  a  year— they  admitted  was  going  to 
be  dUBciilt. 

So  they  convinced  President  Truman  that 
the  airplane  goal,  as  of  September  1053. 
should  be  reduced  to  1.250  per  month. 

Today  we're  producing  planes  at  the  rate 
of  675  per  month,  which  compares,  in  weight, 
to  about  half  of  what  we  produced  at  the 
tane  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Blame  for  theee  delays  is  not  due  either 
to  the  desire  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or 
lack  of  abUlty  by  American  Industry. 

The  Job  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  to  advise 
the  President  what  strength  Is  needed  to 
defend  the  Nation,  and  they  have  consist- 
enUy  set  their  slghU  high.  But  between 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  who  do  the  planning,  and 
the  American  factories,  which  do  the  man- 
ufacturing, there  is  a  maae  of  oOlces  gen- 
erally lumped  under  the  heading  of  pro- 
curement. 

Consuntly  changing  design  probably  has 
been  the  biggest  reason  for  delay.  Some 
of  this  Is  necessary,  since  the  Armed  Porces 
naturally  want  to  take  advantage  of  new 
inventions.  But  in  producing  a  new  light 
tank,  the  Army  changed  the  design  a  total 
of  1.400  times. 

Yet  there  were  only  1,300  parts  in  the 
entire  tank. 


Scttiiif  PearsoB  Riffbl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVM 

WedTUtMlay.  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Don 
H.  Cunningham,  secretary  of  the  Sioux 


City  Livestock  Exchange,  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  is  one  of  my  most  prominent  con- 
stituents. By  virtue  of  his  position  and 
his  exi>erience  he  has  become  an  author- 
ity on  matters  pertaining  to  the  livestock 
industry.  He  writes  a  weekly  column 
for  the  newspapers  in  my  congressioiuil 
district,  the  most  recent  of  which  in- 
cludes a  letter  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  regard- 
ing OPS  controls  as  they  affect  meat  and 
the  livestock  Industry. 

I  include  the  article  written  by  Kir. 
Cunningham  herewith: 

On  February  27  Drew  Pearson's  column  in 
many  of  the  dally  papers,  carried  quite  a 
lengthy  statement  about  OPS  controls  par- 
ticularly as  they  affected  meat  and  the  Uve- 
stock  industry. 

In  a  good  many  instances  our  radio  com- 
mentators and  newspaper*  columnists  are 
not  too  well  informed  as  to  the  basic  facts 
relative  to  subjects  which  they  talk  about 
and  write  about.  As  a  consequence,  many 
of  their  listeners  and  readers,  who  take  the 
words  and  writings  of  these  men  as  gospel, 
are  not  too  well  informed  either,  and  conse- 
quently accept  blindly  what  is  transmitted 
to  them  by  these  commentators  and  writers. 

Mr.  Pearson's  article.  I  thought,  called  for 
some  corrections,  and  accordingly  I  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  him.  Of  course  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  these  corrections 
will  be  acknowledged,  but  at  least  we  can 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we 
have  furnished  him  with  the  true  factual  in- 
formation.   We  quote  herewith  the  letter: 

"Mr.  Daxw  Pkaxson. 

"Washington,  D.  C. 

~DcAa  Ma.  Pxaxsom:  In  your  coltunn  car- 
ried in  the  Sioux  City  Joumal-Tribime  of 
February  27,  relative  to  a  meeting  supposed 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  opposition  to  con- 
trols on  livestock  prices,  there  are  some  state- 
ments made  which  are  erroneous,  and  which 
I  am  sure  you  would  be  glad  to  correct. 

"First,  you  mentioned  that  the  ceiling  price 
on  live  cattle  under  OPA  in  1SM5-46  was  912 
per  hundredweight.  The  first  order  issued 
January  29,  1945,  for  celling  on  live  cattle 
was  917.80  in  this  Bone  (Sioux  City),  which 
u  situs  ted  in  the  heart  of  the  cattle-feoding 
area,  and  was  placed  at  918  at  Chicago. 
These  prices  were  amended  as  of  August 
194e  with  the  result  that  the  Sioux  City  ceU- 
ing  was  set  at  919.90  and  the  Chicago  ceUing 
at  920.26. 

"As  to  the  present  prices  of  retoU  meats.  I 
am  quite  stire  that  if  you  will  investigate 
these  you  will  find  that  retail  meat  prices  are 
higher  since  May  20,  1951.  than  they  were 
prior  to  that  time.  In  fact,  when  the  ceilings 
v/ere  imposed  on  May  20.  and  were  followed 
by  1  stall  ceilins.  the  prices  on  practically 
all  cuts  were  upped.    Look  into  this. 

"When  the  boys  upstairs  tell  you  ttiat  the 
ci>tUe  feeder  is  making  a  profit  of  948  per 
head  this  year,  as  per  your  statement,  about 
all  I  can  say.  Mr.  Pearson.  Is  that  they  have 
soap  in  their  heads.  Out  here  in  Iowa,  Ne- 
bracka,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  the 
feeders  would  be  glad  to  oettle  with  anybody 
on  the  figure  of  923-per-head  profit,  which 
ths  Department  of  Agrlcultvu-e  has  told  you 
is  the  average  per-head  profit  for  a  10-year 
period.  Fact  la.  there  are  a  lot  of  feeders, 
who  are  feeding  today,  who  would  be  glad 
to  settle  for  a  023 -per-head  loss.  Some  of 
tiiosa  boys  In  V/aahlngtcn  have  some  power- 
ful sharp  pencils  when  it  comes  to  figuring 
prcfiU  in  the  cattle-feedlns  buclnssa  this 
year.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  J\iat  how 
those  same  fellows  would  tgure  ware  they 
actively  engage  '^  producing  beef  from  the 
practical  side.  Instead  of  the  theoretical  clde. 
"I'm  not  intending  by  this  letter  to  criti- 
cize your  article,  as  far  as  your  own  personal 
viewpolat  is  concerned.  You  believe  in  con- 
trols.   I  don't.    They  dont  work  in  this  live- 


stock and  meat  business.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  someone  has  misinformed 
you.  and  I'm  sxire  that  you  would  like  to 
have  the  facts  straight.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  have  you  come  out  into  this  cattle- 
feeding  country.  We  would  see  that  you  got 
your  information  from  the  feUows  who  are 
producing  the  meat.  If  you  were  to  do  that, 
I'm  quite  sure  your  ideas  would  undergo 
Quite  a  radicsd  change.  Come  out  and  see  us. 
We'll  show  you  cattle  by  the  acre. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"D.  H.  CUKNIKGHAM, 

Secretary,  Sioux  City  Livestock  Ex» 
change." 


The  CorrotioB  of  Oar  Chril  Libertiei 
Challenf  c  to  the  Federal  Bar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13. 1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  Tuesday.  March  18, 
1952: 

Ths  CoaacsioN  or  Oca  Ctvn.  Lmxamcs — ^A 
Chaixknck  to  the  Fedkeal  Bab 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  greatest — and  I 
emptuislse,  greatest — internal  danger  Is  that 
of  the  paralysis  of  fear  gripping  this  coun- 
try. The  split  personality  we  present  is 
hardly  conducive  to  any  feeling  of  national 
dignity.  On  the  one  hand  we  make  a  great 
to-do  of  the  strength  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions, of  our  foundation  of  Government 
by  law  of  the  development  of  our  industrial, 
social,  and  economic  power  under  those  prin- 
ciples and  on  the  other  hand  internally  we 
cringe  not  before  the  thought  of  the  impact 
of  an  atom  Ix^mb  but  before  the  thought  of  , 
the  impact  of  ideas.  Courage  to  travel  to 
the  moon,  yes — as  we  seem  to  be  doing — 
but  covu^ge  in  the  market  place  of  ideas,  no. 
We  are  surrounded  by  distrust — distrust  of 
ourselves,  distrust  of  our  BUI  of  Rights, 
distrust  of  law.  In  this  distrust  of  the  law 
to  protect  us  internally,  we  fashion  more 
laws  which  in  turn,  we  again  dlstrvist.  and  so 
on,  and  so  on.  That  is  why  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  talk  to  you  as  lawyers. 

The  Federal  Bar  Association  must  recog- 
nise the  crucial  natura  of  this  problem 
and  must  be  aware  that  unless  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  examination  of  this  corro- 
olon  of  our  civU  liberties,  we  shall  witness  the 
tragic  demoralization  of  the  processes  of  law. 

Lawyers,  more  than  any  single  group  of 
men,  understand  the  nature  of  the  complex- 
ity of  this  problem  before  us.  Reasonable- 
ness as  a  concept  In  law,  and  hence  In  society, 
needs  the  protection  of  the  lawyer  to  defend 
It  from  being  swept  away.  I  have  talked 
With  many  of  my  constituents — student, 
workers,  businessman,  housewife — and  many 
of  them  are  afraid;  afraid,  not  of  any  spy 
Itirking  under  a  bed,  or  in  a  closet,  or  in  the 
guise  of  an  instructor  (they  do  not  feel  that 
the  Communist  ideology  Is  a  passionate-eyed 
brunette  whose  charms  are  irresistible),  but 
they  are  afraid  of  being  accused  of  heresy 
should  they  depart  from  the  expression  of 
any  but  the  most  orthodox  of  opinions.  In 
short  they  are  afraid  to  speak  their  mind. 

One  of  the  moat  vital  functions  of  the 
lawyer  today  la  to  dissipate  that  climate. 
That  climate  U  being  thickened  by  a  basic 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  our  laws, 
a  basic  m!£understandlr.g  of  ths  purpose  of 
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tb«  BUI  of  Rights,  ftnd  a  confusion  In  tb« 
minds  of  botb  otir  legislators  and  a  portion 
of  the  people  whom  they  represent  In  the 
meaning  of  law  Itself. 

For  example,  we  have  bills  before  the  Coni> 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  which  call  for  the 
removal  of  all  statutes  of  limitation  on  the 
eommencement  of  prosecutions  for  offenses 
arising  from  espionage.    What  is  proposed  is 

to  reduce  the  indlrldual  to  helpleasness  be- 
fore the  powerful  arm  of  the  State. 

We  have  bills  requiring  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  oompUe  and  maintain  a  list  of  sub- 
verslTe  organlsatlCMUi,  which  list  can  be  com- 
piled without  hearings,  merely  on  the  indi- 
vidual definition  of  an  ofDcer  in  the  employ 
of  the  State. 

We  have  bills  providing  that  peacetime 
espionage  be  punished  by  death. 

We  have  a  bill  prohibiting  Jxistices  of  the 
United  States  from  testifying  as  to  the  char- 
acter or  reputation  of  any  person  or  on  mat- 
ters of  opinion — all  this  despite  the  common 
law  right  to  the  defense  of  good  character 
and  despite  the  sixth  amendment  guarantee- 
ing compulsory  process  of  witnesses  at  a  fair 
trial.  This  bill  was  reported  out  favorably 
by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  with  a  mi- 
nority report  filed  by  myself.  The  Rules 
Committee  held  with  the  minority  report 
that  a  serious  constitutional  question  was 
involved,  and  a  rule  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
granted. 

We  have  bills  providing  that  advocating, 
merely  advocating,  the  overthrow  of  the  Oov- 
•nuBent  by  force  or  violence  shall  be  a  capital 
cCsase  at  all  times. 

I  quote  a  paragraph  from  one  of  these  bills: 

"V/hoever,  with  intent  to  cause  the  over- 
throw or  dectruction  of  any  such  govern- 
ment, prints,  publishes,  edits.  Issues,  cir- 
culates, sells,  distributes,  (»  publicly  displays 
any  written  or  printed  matter  advocating, 
adrlsing,  or  teaching  the  duty,  necessity,  de- 
stratatllty.  or  inoprlety  of  overthrowing  or 
#Mlraying  any  government  in  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence,  or  attempts  to  do 
so     •     •     •     shall  be  punished  by  death." 

We  have  a  blU  redefining  "treason"  to  In- 
clude "the  weakening  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  by  force 
or  violence."  vrtth  the  usual  penalty  for 
treasonable  acta — death. 

We  have  bills  curtailing  the  right  to  ball; 
and  one,  particularly,  to  fix  permanent  ball 
of  ai.OOO.OOO  for  each  day  a  convicted  Com- 
munist remains  away  from  }al];  and  a  bill 
to  revoke  the  cltiaenship  of  anyone  refvising 
to  teetlfy  as  to  his  possible  subversive  activi- 
ties. 

Pardon  me.  Uncle  Sam;  your  contradlctlen 
Is  showing. 

In  the  name  of  containing  totalitarianism, 
we  keep  increasing  the  cult  of  ctate  and  keep 
advocating  the  granting  of  more  and  mora 
power  to  the  state  and  stripping  the  indi- 
vidual of  more  and  more  of  bis  rights,  bit- 
terly fought  for  over  the  centuries.  After  all, 
what  is  total itarlanlcm  but  the  cult  of  state? 
M  has  k>een  said,  "We  have  enjoyed  so  much 
freedom  for  so  long  that  we  are  perhaps  in 
danger  of  forgetting  how  much  blood  it  cost 
to  e£tablish  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

We  must  stamp  out  the  bruch  fires  of 
eonununlsm  wherever  they  start  but.  in  so 
doing,  we  must  not  mislay  our  common  sence 
or  distort  our  dependable  values.  The  an- 
cient Chinese  were  admonished  not  to  burn 
down  the  house  J\ut  to  roact  a  pig.  Is  it  net 
better  to  barricade  the  door  agalnxst  subver- 
sion rather  than  destroy  the  foundations 
upon  which  rest  our  hallowed  liberties?  The 
Draconian  measures  used  and  the  oppressive 
measures  proposed  must  give  us  pause.  Are 
we  forgetting  the  titanic  struggles  of  the 
past?  The  millions  at  lives  sacrificed  to 
reaUae  the  dream  of  Uberty?  Have  we 
blotted  out  the  historic  moments  at  Rxmny- 
mede,  as  King  John  placed  the  fateful  seal 
on  the  Iiiagna  Carta  before  the  assembled 
barona?  Have  the  hardahtps  and  the  dark 
days  at  Valley  Fcrge  been  dimmed  by  dis- 


tance? Have  the  stirring  words  of  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg  become  mere  echoes  along 
the  c(»Tldcn  of  time? 

This  cannot  be.  This  must  not  be.  Ws 
mtist  buckle  on  the  armor  of  our  faith  and 
courage  and  do  battle  against  these  sub- 
versive forces,  not  only  those  of  the  Com- 
munists, but  also  the  well-intentioned  per- 
sons who,  with  mlegviidsd  seal,  are  like  the 

enraged  bull,  mlsta^nly  attacking  the  red 
flag  as  he  rushed  past  the  matador. 

I  do  not  contend  that  there  is  no  need  for 
Internal  security,  no  need  for  us  to  be  watch* 
ful  against  acts  of  eeplonage  and  subversion, 
but  I  do  contend  that  when  it  is  fear,  rather 
than  caution,  that  dictates  o\ir  legislation, 
then  that  is  a  subversion  of  a  much  more 
dangerous  kind. 

Our  clvU  freedoms  are  for  the  well-being 
of  our  society.  I  would  be  the  first  one  to 
admit  that  they  should  not  be  used  to  de- 
stroy our  society.  We  cannot  allow  good 
principles  to  be, so  exploited  by  wicked  peo- 
ple as  to  destroy  those  freedoms.  If  I  dig 
a  well.  It  Is  to  get  water  to  drink,  not  to 
fall  In  and  get  drowned.  As  you  shall  see 
momentarily,  we  have  surrounded  that  well 
with  many,  many  safeguards. 

There  was  so  much  talk  a  little  while  ago- 
much  of  It,  unfortunately,  politically  in- 
sincere— that  the  United  States  is  a  haven 
for  subversives  and  saboteurs,  that  no  law 
esiots  to  meet  the  need  for  Internal  pro- 
tection. I  therefore  ordered  prepared  a 
committee  print  which  I  have  with  me  now 
and  which  is  a  compilation  of  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  statutes  relating  to 
the  internal  security  of  the  United  States. 
It  contains,  not  only  United  States  laws  re- 
lating to  subversive  activitlss  generally,  but 
also  such  provisions  as  appear  in  the  Appro- 
priation Acts,  the  Federal  loyalty  program, 
the  security  program,  and  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1050,  especially  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  compilation  contains 
7S  closely  typewritten  pages  of  protective 
statutes.  Had  any  of  the  poUtlcos  to  whom 
I  made  reference  earlier  taken  a  bit  of 
trouble  or  time  to  examine  this  compilation, 
fewer  headlines  would  have  been  printed  on 
the  laxity  of  our  internal  security  laws.  A 
long  list  at  culprits  have  been  apprehended 
and  convicted  under  these  security  laws. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  balance 
between  civil  liberties  and  internal  securtty 
is  very  difficult  to  strike.  Where  does  the 
necessary  protection  for  the  State  stop,  and 
where  do  the  individual  rights  begin?  What 
are  the  re*:  risks,  and  which  are  the  ghosts? 
Where  does  the  advocacy  or  the  conspiracy 
to  advocate  subversive  activities  against  the 
Government  merge  into  the  overt  act? 

What  Is  sadly  lacking  is  a  definition  of 
terms.  The  lawyer  has  the  duty  and  the 
responsibility  and  the  challenge  to  fashion 
them. 

Justice  Black  stated  In  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Dennia  v.  r^e  United 
States:  • 

"There  Is  hope,  however,  that  in  calmer 
times,  when  present  pressures,  passions  and 
fears  subside,  this  or  some  later  Court  will 
restore  the  first  amendment  liberties  to  the 
high  preferred  place  where  they  belong  in  a 
free  society." 

Let  us  take  that  statement  In  conjunction 
with  an  earlier  one  made  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels  in  Whitney  v.  California: 

"Fear  of  serious  injury  alone  cannot  justi- 
fy siipprasslon  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
lien  feared  witches  and  burnt  women.  It  is 
the  function  of  speech  to  free  men  from  the 
bondage  of  irrational  fears." 

We  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  questions : 
Do  we  remove  the  armor  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
at  the  time  when  the  fighting  is  haaviest? 
Does  not  the  individual  need  the  guaranteed 
constitutional  rights  at  the  time  when  they 
are  most  threatened?  Is  not  that  the  very 
purpose  for  their  Incluakm  In  the  Consatu- 
tkmt 


If  the  test  of  reasonableness  were  applied, 
we  could  perhaps  strike  the  balance  between 
Government  and  the  individual  in  tinges  of 
aireas.  Let  this  test  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
ceedings In  Cdngress  as  well.  I  have  lntro< 
duced  two  bills  which  bear  directly  on  the 
protection  of  individuals  against  the  tyranny 
of  Government  and.  yes.  carelessness  of  thoas 
representing  Government.  One  of  them  li 
H.  R.  3440.  providing  that  no  Senator  or 
Repreeentatlve  shall  be  immune  from  dvll 
liability  for  any  defamatory  statement  In- 
serted by  him  In  the  ComaamsionkL  Rbcoio 
when  such  statement  was  not  actually  made 
In  the  chamber  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Bepreeentatlves. 

While  the  Constitotlon  holds  that  "for  any 
spee:h  or  debate  in  either  floiise.  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  In  any  other  place."  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  so  absolute  a  privilege 
that  it  should  extend  to  words  inserted  In 
the  CoNcaxaaioifAL  Rxcoao  either  by  revision 
of  remarks  or  by  extension  when  they  ara 
not  actually  spoken  in  either  chamber. 

Eminent  constitutional  authorities  have 
held  that  no  man  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
defame  others  under  color  of  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  oOee.  Irresi>onsibla 
charges  made  in  the  privacy  of  a  congrea- 
■lonal  ofllce  and  attached  to  a  statement 
made  on  the  floor  carry  with  them  congres- 
sional immunity.  The  abtise  of  this  imran- 
nlty  has  resulted  in  unwarranted  attacks  on 
the  reputation  of  citizens  and  has.  in  addi- 
tion, undermined  public  confidence  In  the 
legislative  body.  It  has  nurtured  the  growth 
of  fear  and  suspicion.  Too  frequently  de- 
famatory speeches  have  been  made  far  out- 
side the  Capitol  and  subsequently  inserted 
Into  the  CoNcxxssioirAi.  Racoao.  Assuredly, 
such  Insertion  should  not  secord  any  pro- 
tection against  a  suit  for  libel  or  slander. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  news  dissemina- 
tion— ^the  newspaper,  television,  and  tba 
radio — the  Individual  can  be  and  has  been 
publicly  defamed  even  before  an  opportunity 
for  denial  Is  accorded  him. 

Statements  written  in  an  ofllce.  but  not 
actually  stated  on  the  floor  or  in  committee, 
do  not  face  the  challenge  of  rebuttal  on  the 
floor.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  such 
statements  so  inserted  in  the  Racoas  should 
not  be  accorded  the  same  privilege  of 
immunity. 

While  it  is  true  that,  broadly  speaking. 
congressional  immunity  is  necessary  for  the 
Independence  of  the  legislative  body,  so  that 
its  Memt>er8  may  be  free  to  pursue  their 
legislative  duties,  I  can  see  no  interference 
wth  the  proper  discharge  of  such  duties  if 
the  cloak  of  immunity  is  lifted  from  words 
not  actually  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  Senate  or  in  committee.  No  Congress- 
man should  have  the  right  to  crawl  Into  the 
foxhole  of  immunity  and  snipe  In  every  di- 
rection by  badgering,  hectoring,  and  falsely 
acctning. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  provision  I  have 
offered  is  a  completely  necessary  safeguard 
against  abuse  without  removing  the  beneflu 
which  have  and  do  flow  from  the  constitu- 
tional provision  granting  general  Immunity. 

The  other  bill  I  introduced  is  House  Reso- 
lution 221.  which,  if  enacted,  would  authortas 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  with  the  view  of 
drafting  a  code  of  procedure  for  the  con- 
duct of  hearings  and  examination  of  wit- 
nesses t>efore  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representativea 

I  believe  that  the  irresponsible  conduct  of 
some  investigations  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  have  injured  the  fabric  of  oxir  law 
and  have  in  very  many  instances  added  to 
the  stress  of  the  times,  permitting  emotion- 
alism to  take  the  place  of  logic  and  loose 
generalizations,  the  place  of  facts.  The 
rights  of  witnesses,  in  soms  instancea.  have 
been  Jeopardized  because  of  the  absence  of 
properly  defined  rules  of  procedure.  With 
the  televising  of  congressional  hearings, 
many  legal  aspecU  of  the  righu  o*  -^^Xtrn 
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present  themselves.  The  question  of  what 
oonstltutes  a  conunlttaa  quorum  has  not 
basn  resolved.  The  right  to  cotinsel  has  not 
been  firmly  established.  What  does  and  does 
not  constitute  contempt  of  Congress  has  not 
been  concluded. 

Congressional  bearings  are  seaentlal  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  Congress.  There 
Should  be,  however,  most  particularly  now, 
no  confusion  or  doubt  as  to  the  proper  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed. 

We  have  repeated  instances  in  both  the 
Bouse  and  the  Sanata  of  witnesses  subjected 
to  accusations  by  innuendo  and  inferanca. 
If  a  witness  Is  outraged  by  the  natiire  of 
these  congressional  remartcs.  be  is  threat- 
ened with  a  contempt  citation.  Such  be- 
havior by  suboonunlttaa  meaabers  Is  an  In- 
dication of  how  far  we  are  subscribing  to 
ttaa  powrer  of  the  state  to  dlaagard  the  rights 
of  tba  individual. 

Definite  procedural  rules  mus^  be  estab- 
lished. I  have  been  working  on  Just  such 
rules  of  procedure  which  I  shall  offer  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  its  adoption. 
These  rules  of  procedure  contain,  among 
other  things,  such  rules  as: 

Counsel:  A  witness  may  be  accompanied 
by  counsel  admitted  to  practice  in  a  State 
or  Federal  court  whose  name  shall  be  stated 
for  the  record  and  who  may  advise  the  wit- 
ness but  shall  not  otherwise  participate  in 
the  bearings. 

Objections:  Wltnassss  may  object  for  the 
record  to  questions  by  oommlttee  counsel 
or  members  on  the  grounds  of  Incompe- 
tency or  Irrelevancy  or  immateriality  to  the 
stated  nature  or  purpoae  of  the  hearings. 
Ttaa  presiding  member  shall  rule  upon  the 
objection. 

Persons  affected  by  testimony:  Any  per- 
son who  is  identified  by  testimony,  evidence, 
or  comment  at  a  public  hearing  may:  (1)  File 
with  the  oommlttee  a  sworn  statement  rela- 
vant  thereto;  or  (3)  appear  personally  and 
testify  in  his  own  behalf;  or  (3)  submit  to 
the  oonunlttee  interrogatories,  all  or  any 
of  which  the  committee  by  a  majority  vote 
of  tha  members  present  shall  require  the 
witness,  whoss  testimony,  evidence,  or  com- 
ments are  questioned,  to  answer. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  televising  of  com- 
mittee bearings  is  an  Invasion  of  Individual 
rights.  With  no  right  of  rebuttal  or  cross- 
examination,  the  witness  is  at  grave  dis- 
advantage. Opportunity  is  given  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  use  such  hearings 
as  election -campaign  forums.  In  the  de- 
mand for  the  televising  and  broadcasting  of 
oonunlttee  hearings,  it  has  been  completely 
overlooked  that  audlenoas  to  court  proceed- 
lafi.  for  Instance,  arias  out  of  a  long  Jtidl- 
elal  history  of  the  need  of  protection  of  tha 
defendant  against  the  tyranny  of  the  prose- 
cutor. Televising  of  committee  hearings 
brings  with  it  the  possibility  of  holding  up 
the  witness  to  public  humiliation  and  to 
trial  by  mob.  The  dangers  remain  of  dis- 
torting impressions  of  facts  and  a  prejudg- 
ment of  the  witnesses  by  the  viewer.  The 
legal  presumption  of  innocence  has  been 
trampled  on,  and  Its  significance  as  a  corner- 
stone of  jurisprudence  is  being  drained.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  true  with  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  investigatory  hearings. 

While  the  education  of  the  public  may 
be  a  very  laudable  reason  for  televising  com- 
mittee bearings,  I  regret  to  state  that  such  is 
not  the  result.  I  may  put  it  even  more 
bluntly:  Committee  hearings  should  be  held 
for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining  facts  dispas- 
sionately to  the  end  that  some  legislative 
purpoee  is  served.  If  its  main  purpose  is 
subverted  to  what -is  called  the  ends  of  pub- 
lic Information,  then  the  loss  is  far  greater 
than  the  gain — most  i>articularly  to  ovtt  sys- 
tem of  tbe  law. 

Unfortunately,  some  congressional  hear- 
ings have  sunk  to  the  level  of  hippodrome 
performances  in  a  circxis  atmosphere.  Con- 
(raslonal  hearings  are  not  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  television  public. 


What  we  need  so  crucially  now  is  a  healthy 
akeptldsm.  which  the  lairyer  can  bring;  defi- 
nition—especially  deflnition — which  the 
lawyer  can  fashion:  precision.  In  which  the 
lawyer  is  skilled:  reasonableness,  which  the 
lawyer  understands:  so  that  neighbor  can 
talk  freely  to  neighbor,  and  friends  remain 
friends:  so  that  one  is  presumed  to  be  a 
loyal,  patriotic  American  citizen  without  first 
having  to  announce  publicly  that  he  is  not 
a  Oommunlst  and  without  wearing  his  proof 
Uke  a  badge— the  loyalty  oath  he  signed. 


Code  of  Etlika 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISUNA 

Df  THE  HOUSI  OF  HKPRKSENTATIVI8 
Tuesday,  March  11.  1952 

Ui.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  M.  E.  Dodd,  pastor  emeritus 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  has  handed  me  a  Stcmdard  of 
Ethics  for  AIL  I  propose  to  frame  the 
Standard  of  Ethics  and  place  It  on  the 
wall  of  the  congressional  office  which  I 
occupy  as  an  indication  of  what  I  be- 
lieve should  be  Jie  standard  followed  in 
handling  public  affairs  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Dodd  is  a  minister  of  the 
Go8i>el  with  world-wide  reputation.  He 
has  served  in  many  outstanding  posi- 
tions of  honor  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Church,  on  interdenominational  boards 
and  programs:  he  has  a  world-wide  rep- 
utation as  an  outstanding  Christian 
leader;  he  is  author  with  a  number  of 
books  to  his  credit  and  has  repeatedly 
traveled  around  the  globe  studying  the 
moral  habits  of  people  everywhere  and 
writing  as  to  his  findings  with  great  lu- 
cidity and  ability.  I  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  letter  which  I  have  Just 
received  f.om  Dr.  M.  E.  Dodd,  and  in- 
sert It,  together  with  a  Standard  of 
Ethics  for  AU.  which  he  has  sent  to  me, 
in  the  Recoko: 

FntsT  BamsT  Chubcb, 
Shrevtport,  La.,  February  15,  1952. 
Hon.  OvBrroN  Baoou, 
Member  of  Congreu, 

Houte  of  Bepresentativea, 

Wathington,  D.  O. 
DiAS  Sn:  For  some  time  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  discussion  about  a  code  of  ethics  for 
Government  officials  and  employees. 

We  present  herevrith  a  very  old  code  in  a 
form  which  we  trust  wiU  be  attractive 
enough  to  warrant  its  display  In  a  prominent 
place  in  your  office  or  chambers. 

This  document  you  will  readily  recogniae 
as  the  decalog  and  the  expression  of  Ood's 
vrlsdom  and  wiU  for  man  in  man's  relation- 
ship, first,  to  Ood  (I-n-lU-IV),  and,  second, 
to  his  fellow  man  (V-X). 

Tou  are  aware  also  that  these  command- 
ments have  l>een  the  foundation  of  aU  civU- 
laed  nations  for  8.000  years.  From  them 
stem  all  jxxst  and  righteous  laws. 

Furthermore,  the  enllghtaned  conscience 
of  the  vrorld's  foremost  religious — Jevrlsh. 
Protestant,  and  Catholic — give  hearty  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  all  who  keep  them 
will  be  blessed  and  aU  who  violate  them 
suffer  loss. 

Cordially  yours. 

M.  B.  DOBB, 
\  Pastor  tmeritiu. 


A  Stajtsabd  or  Ethics  roa  at«. 
I  am  Jehovah  Thy  God. 

z 
Thou  Shalt  have  no  othor  gods  before  me. 

n 
Thou    Shalt    not    make    unto    thee    any 
graven  image. 

m 

Tbou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain. 

ir 

Bemamber  the  Sabbath  Day  to  kaap  It 
holy. 

V 

Honor  thy  Aither  and  thy  Mother. 

vz 
Hum  Bhalt  not  kilL 

vn 
Than  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

vxn 
Thou  Shalt  not  steaL 

zz 
Tbou  Shalt  not  bear  false  wltnaas. 

X 

Thou  Shalt  not  covet  (Xxodus  90:  2-17). 


CoDedor  of  latenial  Rct«bm  at  Boi toA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  "mOMAS  J.  LANE 


m  THE  HOUSB  OF  RIEPRBSENTATIW 

Tuesday,  March  4, 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  he 
has  only  been  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue  in  the  Boston.  Mass.,  ofDce  for  a 
period  of  five  short  months,  nevertheless 
Roger  M.  Fcley  has  made  an  enviable 
record  and  a  fine  impression  upon  the 
taxpaying  people  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  services  have  been  carried 
dally  in  the  metropolitan  newspapers. 

He  has  impressed  the  Journalists, 
radio  and  television  people  who  have  fol- 
lowed his  work  with  attention  and  inter- 
est Collector  Roger  M.  Foley  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  render  to  the  United 
States  internal  revenue  service  that  re- 
markable and  excellent  service  that  he 
has  performed  during  these  past  few 
months. 

We  in  tbe  Congress,  like  many  of  the 
various  newspaper  writers,  appreciate 
his  work  and  wish  for  him  continuous 
service  in  that  office  in  which  he  is  most 
qualified. 

Ma.  FOLXT 


It  woiild  be  unfortunate  if,  tmder  the  re- 
organl  tion  of  the  Bmreau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue approved  by  Congress,  the  Government 
and  the  public  were  to  lose  the  services  of 
Roger  M.  Foley  in  high  executive  capacity 
through  the  abolishment  of  the  collectors' 
offices. 

A  career  man  of  distinction  in  the  Bureau. 
Mr.  Foley  was  selected  to  restore  integrity 
to  and  public  confidence  in  the  local  tax  col- 
lector's office  and  the  department  under  its 
command  at  a  time  when  they  were  disor- 
ganleed.  demoralized,  and  the  subject  of 
public  scandal.  The  extent  to  which  the 
efllclency  of  the  local  Bureau  and  tbe  faith 
of  the  taxpayers  in  it  have  been  rejuvenated 
are  a  tribute  to  the  preeent  collector.  Un- 
der the  set-up  of  the  Bureau's  reorganisa- 
tion, Mr.  Foley  should  be  a  district 
sloner. 


ZCVm— Add.- 


-Ill 
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Af  e  LimiUtioDS  on  Chil-Scrrice  Job* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18.  1952 

htr.  JAVITS.  Blr.  Speaker,  appended 
Is  letter  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  enclosure  referred  to  in  my  remarks 
in  the  general  debate  on  House  bill  7072 
and  the  amendment  of  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  YatksI 
which  appears  on  page  11  of  the  bill: 

UNTrro  States 
Cnrn.  Sehvici  CoMMissioif, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  7, 1952. 
Hon.  J.  K.  jAvrrs, 

House  of  Bepresentattves. 
Dkab  M>.  Javtts:  This  Is  a  furtber  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  18  on  the  employ- 
ment of  older  workers. 

With  respect  to  your  first  question,  what 
specifically  has  been  done  with  regard  to 
reemploying  retired  Federal  employees  and 
waiving  maximum  age  limits  In  shortage 
fields,  the  Commission  has  talun  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

1.  We  have  removed  maximum  age  limits 
for  stenographer  and  typist  pcsitlons  and 
for  certain  specialized  positions  in  the  Offloe 
of  Price  Stabilization  throughout  the  United 
States. 

2.  We  have  waived  mazlmiun  age  limits  in 
certain  examinations  for  positions  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  vicinity  including  the 
following:  (a)  Engineers,  grades  OS-13  to  15; 
(b)  geologists,  grades  GS-13  to  15;  (c)  busi- 
ness analysts,  grades  GS-6  to  15;  (d)  com- 
modity-industry analysts,  grades  aS-6  to  16; 
(e)    industry  specialists,  grades  OS-6  to  IS. 

3.  We  have  authorized  our  regional  direc- 
tors to  waive  maximum  age  limits  In  short- 
age categories  whenever  they  believe  it  is 
necessary.  We  do  not  have  current  informa- 
tion as  to  which  examinations  announced 
by  our  field  ofllces,  or  boards  of  clvil-servlce 
examiners  \mder  their  jurisdiction,  do  not 
have  maximum  age  limits. 

4.  We  have  established  no  maximum  age 
limits  for  the  noncompetitive  reemployment 
of  former  Federal  employees. 

5.  We  have  Issued  a  departmental  cir- 
cular to  the  heads  of  departments  and  in- 
dependent establishments  urging  them  to 
utilize  former  Federal  employees  who  have 
retired  either  because  of  age  or  disability  as 
a  recruiting  soiirce.  A  copy  of  this  circular 
la  enclosed  for  your  information. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
specific  information  as  to  the  results  ob- 
tained through  this  policy  whlc'i  was  your 
second  question.  We  do  not  have  informa- 
tion available  as  to  the  actual  number  of 
persons  over  age  62  or  retired  former  em- 
ployees who  have  been  hired  by  the  varloxis 
departments  and  agenices.  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  the  policy  has  had  some  prac- 
tical effects. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Ramspeck, 

Chairman. 

VwTKD  States, 
Crvn.  Sesvicx  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  S,  1950. 
Departmental  Circular  No.  640. 
To:  Heads  of  departmentc  and  independent 

establishments. 
Subject:    Annuitants    as    a    recruitment 
source. 
With  the  tightening  of  the  labor  market 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
DM>nt  to  explore  all  possibilities  for  recruit- 
ing    qualified     employees.      Among    other 


sources  to  be  considered  should  be  that  of 
employees  who  have  been  retired  from  the 
service  because  of  disability  retirement,  op- 
tional retirement,  or  retirement  on  account 
of  age.  Most  of  these  employees  have  had 
long  experience  In  the  Federal  service  and 
have  acquired  special  skills  and  qualifica- 
tions which  can  be  utilized  during  the  pres- 
ent emergency.  The  procedures  for  reem- 
ploying annuitants  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  are  set  forth  in  detail  In 
the  Federal  Personnel  Manual  beginning  on 
page  R5-57. 

The  major  group  from  which  such  re- 
cruitment can  come  will  of  course  be  those 
who  have  retired  imder  optional  retirement. 
However,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  those 
retired  for  disability  or  retired  for  age  will 
be  found  physically  qualified  for  certain 
types  of  duties.  Departments  and  agencies 
are  urged  to  make  full  use  of  this  source 
of  recruitment. 

In  undertaking  to  reemploy  an  annuitant 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  the 
following  steps  are  followed: 

1.  Determine  whether  the  aimultant  meets 
the  requirements  for  the  type  of  appoint- 
ment to  be  given  him;  1.  e.,  emergency  in- 
definite appointment,  temporary  job  ap- 
pointment, etc.;  and 

2.  If  the  annuitant  Is  age  60  or  over,  de- 
termine in  compliance  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  whether  he  Is  possessed 
of  special  qiialificatlons  for  the  position  to 
be  filled;  or 

If  the  annuitant  Is  under  age  60  and  was 
retired  for  disajaility,  secure  the  clearance 
for  physical  conidltlon  from  the  Retirement 
Division  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as 
provided  for  in  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual. 

Upon  reemployment  of  the  annuitant,  the 
pay  and  annuity  action  should  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  Instructions 
In  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual. 

L.  A.  MoTXK. 
Executive  Director. 


One  Way  of  Beatiiif  Inaation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MA«BACHuaan«i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  periodical, 
the  West  Lynn  Works  News,  published 
by  the  employees  of  General  Electric  at 
Lynn,  Mass.: 

Onc  Wat  or  Bxatimo  Intlatioiv 

Buyers  of  United  States  savings  bonds 
usually  have  a  twofold  purpose  in  mind. 
First,  It  meant  Investing  in  our  country  and 
In  Its  future  and,  second,  it  was  a  good  in- 
vestment. 

The  viewpoint  of  many  people,  however, 
has  altered  considerably  since  the  Second 
World  War.  Alarm  has  risen  over  the  true 
value  of  savings  bonds  purchased  10  years 
ago.  The  ravages  of  inflation  have  reduced 
the  value  of  the  dollar  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  sincere  citizens  are  reluctant  to  Invest 
in  tx)nd8  that  no  longer  seem  to  show  any 
real  returns. 

Regardless  of  this  fact,  people  realise  that 
they  must  save.  It  follows  then  that  they 
must  Invest  in  something  that  realises  for 
them  an  income  over  and  above  their  original 
Investment — either  in  Interest  or  In  divi- 
dends. 

The  OS  employee  savings  and  stock  bonui 
plan  does  just  that.    It  is  not  only  a  con- 


venient means  of  ptirchaslng  savings  bonds, 
but  the  plan  provides  employees  with  a  high- 
er rate  of  investment  either  in  savings  bonds 
or  in  other  high-grade  securities. 

In  other  words.  It  pays  off  In  three  waya: 
the  standard  Interest  from  the  bonds  after 
10  years,  the  bonus  In  OB  stock  equal  to  IS 
percent  of  your  yearly  investment,  and  any 
dividends  on  the  stock  credited  on  yoiir 
account. 

Besides  this,  the  stock  is  yours,  perma- 
nently, after  5  years  and  that  makes  you  a 
capitalist — the  kind  of  capitalist  that  made 
America  what  It  Is  today. 


TDSO  Boyers  Hit  $300,000,000  Mark- 
Procurement  Dirisioi  of  YDSO  To  Cel- 
ebrate Third  AnaWatary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLEH 

or  cAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1952 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRO.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Ventura  County  Star  Free 
Press  of  February  26.  1952: 

TDSO  Btrrnts  Hrr  1300.000.000  ILutx— Pio- 

CT7XK1CKNT  E>IVISION  Or  YDSO  To  CSLJHUTB 

Third  AMivivxasABT 

The  procurement  division  of  the  yards  and 
docks  supply  office  at  Port  Hueneme  thla 
month  is  celebrating  its  third  anniversary 
as  a  buying  agent  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  after  having  negotiated  contracts  in 
excess  of  $300,000,000  without  a  single  fur 
coat  or  deep-freeze  investigation. 

This  operation,  housed  in  several  drab, 
gray  buildings  within  the  confines  of  th« 
naval  reservation,  is  carried  on.  without 
great  blasts  of  fanfare,  by  military  and 
civilian  personnel. 

It  is  a  transplanted  arm  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  working  without  the  awesome  mag- 
nificence of  the  Pentagon  but  with  a  fierce 
pride  in  its  ability  to  do  a  huge  job  and  do 
it  well.  Much  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  "top 
brass"  of  YDSO  and  the  procurement  divi- 
sion has  rubbed  off  on  the  little  people  of  the 
organization:  it  has  rubbed  off  to  the  extent 
that  nearly  everyone  contacted  bad  a  cap- 
sule-quick deecrlptlon  of  his  job  and  how 
It  fitted  into  the  over-all  operation. 

Nxw  oriicu 

The  anniversary  also  served.  Incidentally, 
to  bid  farewell  to  the  man  who  had  helped 
organize  the  division  and  who  served  as 
procurement  officer  for  3  years.  Lt.  Comdr. 
Clifford  A.  Hanson.  He  Is  succeeded  by  Lt. 
Comdr.  George  Orlffin  II. 

The  procurement  office  Is  located  just  In- 
alde  the  reservation  fence  on  Pleasant  Val- 
ley road.  Through  the  small  guard  gate 
and  Into  the  modest  reception  room  of  the 
division  pass  representatives  of  the  trade  to 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  "guest  list"  of  the  office  reads  Ilka  a 
Who's  Who  of  the  industrial  manufacttirlng 
world. 

Presidents  and  vice  presidents  are  numer- 
ous on  the  list  of  callers  at  the  procure- 
ment office.  And  the  size  of  contracts  ne- 
gotiated over  the  phones  and  desks  of  tha 
division  would  bring  cold  sweat  to  the  brow 
of  even  the  average  big  business  man. 

TOP    dVnjAM 

The  top  civilian  in  the  office  is  E.  T. 
Johns,  an  energetic  one-armed  djmamo.  Aa 
procurement   division    supervisor,    he   op«r« 
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alaa  In  a  dual  role  In  overseeing  the  nagotla- 
tUm  of  oontracts  and  In  training  buyers  In 
new  or  extended  fields. 

To  aid  him  in  his  work.  Johns  has  behind 
mm  a  career  in  engineering  and  navy  supply 
actlvltlas.  which  stands  him  in  good  stead. 

PurclMeea  made  by  the  procurement  di- 
vision Include  a  wide  variety  of  items  in- 
cluding repair  parts  for  automotive,  oon- 
■tructkMi  and  materials  handling  equip- 
ment, construction  equipment  and  pre- 
fabricated bulldlnga,  tires,  batteries,  and 
refrigeration  units.  The  purchases  are 
made  not  only  for  the  use  and  Inventory  of 
TDSO  but  for  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
the  Navy  at  large  and  all  of  the  other  mili- 
tary branches. 

This  buying  Is  done  by  civilian  employees, 
commonly  called  buyers.  There  are  three 
oategorles  of  buyers,  those  making  ptir- 
fhisns  ot  construction  equipment,  materials 
and  repair  parts.  These  people  are  for  tne 
most  i>art  Ventura  county  residents,  living 
next  door  to  you  and  me.  The  main  ^tiler- 
•noe  is  that  tbey  are  prtident  spenders  of 
public  money,  arranging  to  if>end  It  care- 
fully in  huge  sums. 

l^ke  for  exsmple  the  largest  single  eon- 
tract  negotiated  In  the  procurement  division 
office,  a  neat  package  of  aia,000»00  for  pre- 
fabricated houses.  This  deal  was  wrapped 
up  over  the  desk  of  J.  ■.  Fletcher,  supenrisor 
of  the  materials  buyers  branch,  a  dvil  serv- 
loe  servant  drawing  an  annual  salary  of 
$5,000. 

And  that's  not  aU  there  Is  to  the  deal. 
Fletcher  was  able  to  reduce  the  unit  cost 
of  buiidlngs  obtained  by  the  Oovemment 
from  i2^»  to  $1,740;  by  developUig  another 
eouroe  of  prefab  buildings,  he  was  able  to 
effect  refunds  totaUng  ai.lOO.OOO. 

iiniM  Msnow 

Proof  of  the  far  flung  field  of  operation  of 
the  procurement  ottoe  can  be  had  by  watch- 
ing any  one  of  the  buyers  for  a  brief  time. 
O.  E.  Jennings,  supervisor  of  the  construc- 
tion equipment  buyers  branch,  for  example, 
Will  In  a  week,  talk  to  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union  by  long  distance  telephone. 
Within  a  specs  ol  an  hour  one  morning  lest 
he  talked  to  Philadelphia.  Dallas. 
City.  Portland.  Orag.,  Hpokane,  Sen 
Olago,  and  Washington. 

Jennings  was  In  the  midst  of  buying  1.744 
pontoons  Mot  little  pontoons,  but  the  big 
equflire  ones,  used  for  In^iroTlslng  dry  docks. 
I*"n1*''g*.  and  a  million  other  maritime 
Aeada.  A  total  of  140  requests  for  bids  was 
received  and  48  firms  submitted  bids.  Now 
comes  the  tremendous  task  of  evaluating  the 
bids,  surveying  the  entire  number  of  bids 
and  selecting  the  proper  one. 


That  may  sound  contrary  to  good  business, 
but  It  Isn't  after  Johns  *t'»«"^  the  rest 
OS  the  problem. 


Buyers,  doing  business  xmder  Jennings 
in  the  construction  equipment  branch  are 
G.  U.  Lott.  F.  W.  Slmmonsen,  C.  H.  Uoore, 
B.  A.  Ragan,  O.  R.  llcOrath.  and  F.  B.  Snod- 
grass. 

Material  buyers  under  Fletcher  are  T.  B.  M. 
Ami.  P.  R.  Kelt.  J.  8.  CUck.  J.  R.  Shaffer 
and  P.  A.  Goodwin. 

Repair  parts  buyers  with  B.  H.  Drezler  as 
Bupervisar  Include  B.  B.  Mowatt,  A.  C.  Ban- 
sen.  W.  G.  Cox.  A.  L.  Slmpklns,  H.  A.  Boss- 
ier. J.  B.  Braden.  Alice  OlalUter.  C.  Chrlst- 
ianson.  A.  R.  Hewitt  and  L.  M.  Manenga. 

Johns  explained  that  this  selection  of  the 
proper  bidder  or  contractor  Is  not  as  simple 
as  determining  the  lowest  prloe  or  smallsst 
initial  cost.  Although  a  quick  glance  at  the 
altuatlon  would  indicate  this  would  be  the 
way  to  save  taxpayers'  money,  It  doesn't  al- 
wa|e  work  out  that  way. 

"Ws  frequently  anoourage  a  firm  repre- 
aentatlve  to  reconsider  a  too-low  bid."  Johns 
exp'Alned.  "because  it  wouldn't  be  beneficial 
(or  either  party  to  aooept  the  bid  st  the  figure 


oxvxuir 

"We  are  Interested  in  developing  a  de- 
pendable source  of  supply  for  the  goods  we 
need."  he  explained  "and  it  wouldn't  do  us 
any  good  In  the  long  run  to  accept  a  bid  that 
was  so  low  it  would  break  the  firm  that  made 
It.  Chanees  are  in  a  sttuaUon  like  that,  the 
company  couldn't  even  complete  the  orig- 
inal contract." 

In  the  heat  of  competition,  some  represent- 
atives of  selling  firms  will  be  overboard  on 
a  bid  to  get  the  business.  In  most  such 
cases,  the  buyer  or  Johns  himself  will  dls- 
corer  In  studying  the  prospective  contract 
that  the  firm  has  cut  its  profit  below  the 
safety  level.  When  a  big  contract  Is  being 
studied.  th»  procurement  oflkoe  usually  goes 
into  a  huddle  with  the  fact  and  figure  ex- 
perts of  the  Navy  cost  Inspector's  office  In 
Los  Angeles. 

A  supervisory  cost  inspection  win  go  over 
the  entire  matter  with  the  seller,  buyer  and 
supervisor  to  be  sure  that  It  Is  a  sound, 
workable  business  transaction  that  Is  bene- 
ficial to  all  concerned  and  tiie  best  deal  that 
can  be  made. 


Canada  for  Canada  First 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoMsiM 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSBNTATIVB8 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  *  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  a  news  Item  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service  which  in- 
dicates that  the  Oovemment  of  Canada 
is  going  to  look  after  Canadians'  welfare 
before  It  concerns  itself  about  condi- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Canadians  to  be 
more  considerate  of  conditions  in  Can- 
ada than  of  conditions  anywhere  else 
In  the  world.  Memlters  of  this  body  will 
be  interested  in  reading  this  article.  I 
am  sure. 

The  item  follows: 
Camaoa  Can't  Hslp  Xkclawd,  Satb  PssiaEB 
(By  Eugene  GrUfin) 

Ottawa.  March  6. — Prime  Minister  Louis 
St.  Laurent,  sometimes  called  the  father  of 
the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  reaffirmed  his 
government's  "Canada  first"  policy  tonight 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"Our  duty  Is  to  be  more  considerate  of 
conditions  in  Canada  tlian  of  eondltloos 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,'*  he  said. 

Britain's  financial  troubles  are  unfortu- 
nate, he  said,  but  Canada  cannot  help  the 
British  with  loans  or  gifts,  or  even  by  im- 
porting additional  British  products  which 
might  cause  iinemployment  In  this  country. 
8t.  Latirent  said  taxes  are  as  lUgh  as  tliey 
should  go.  and  he  held  out  a  promise  that 
some  of  them  might  be  reduced. 

Tlie  Prime  Minister,  a  Mobel  peaoe  prise 
candidate  for  Ills  work  in  coooelrlng  the 
Atlantic  Pact  In  which  the  United  States 
Is  committed  to  defend  Britain  and  Europe, 
was  cheered  loudly  when  he  sat  down, 
snalttng. 


Canada's  last  loan  to  Britain  was  In  1040. 
St.  Laurent  agreed  tonight  with  George 
Drew,  Progressive  Conservative,  Ontario,  that 
it  waa  too  bad  that  Britain  did  not  txave  any 
money  left  to  buy  Canada's  foodstufla,  but 
be  said  Canada  cannot  lielp  it. 

"It  Is  unfortunstie,"  he  told  Parliament, 
with  a  characteristic  shrug  of  tUs  shoulders, 
"but  I  tlUnk  that  under  presen:;  conditions  It 
would  be  difficult  for  us  to  provide,  either 
by  gift  or  loan,  additional  sums  to  pay  for 
Canadian  prodxioe.'* 

OHX  OTREK   WAT 

"There  is  a  suggested  remedy  of  absorbing 
additional  British  imports  in  the  Canadian 
market.  We  have  to  locA  at  the  repercus- 
sions on  the  Canadian  economy." 

St.  Laurent  quoted  a  former  Canadian 
statesman  as  having  said  that  In  spite  of  his 
love  for  and  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
the  *^tlsh  Isles,  if  there  were  to  be  unem- 
ployment, be  would  prefer  to  see  unemploy- 
ment there  than  in  Canada. 

We  have  to  take  the  same  view.  St.  Lau-  • 
rent  said. 

He  said  there  was  only  one  other  way  of 
helping  Britain. 

That  is  by  increasing,  through  mutual  aid 
or  loans,  the  numtier  of  dollars  that  the 
British  treasury  can  spend,  he  said. 

tfUT  ov  rvuuuuuuK 

But  it  Is  not  Just  doners.  They  wrruld  take 
K  out  of  the  production  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  as  long  as  we  are  consuming 
as  we  are  consuming,  we  Just  have  not  got 
the  poeslbUity  of  balancing  our  own  foreign 
trade  unless  we  get  something  for  ererything 
that  we  eapcrt. 

St.  Laurent  said  he  oould  not  offer  hope  of 
any  substantial  reduction  In  Canadian  taxes 
this  year,  but  said  It  may  very  well  be  that 
there  will  be  eome  adjtistments. 

We  will  hear  earnest  pleas  for  increases 
In  fields  In  which  tax  money  Is  spent,  he  said, 
but  we  will  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  government  does  not  print  money. 

flOM   TAZPATXaa   POCXXTS 

The  government  taxes  oKmey  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  Canadian  taxpayers.  And  I 
think  that  most  Canadian  taxpayers  feel  that 
under  semi-peaoeful  oondltiaiis.  even  under 
conditions  of  cold  war.  tazatkm  has  Just 
about  reached  as  high  limits  as  it  Is  proper 
for  them  to  bear  at  the  present  time. 

(Canadian  taxes  are  lower  than  United 
States  taxes  on  most  Inoomes.) 

St.  Laurent  and  opposition  leader  Drew,  tn 
their  first  major  speeches  of  the  new  seaslon 
of  Parliament,  gave  effusive  expressions  of 
Canada's  attachment  to  Britain. 

We  all  agree  in  our  firm  loyalty  to  oar 
monardiical  institutions,  of  which  our  grac- 
ious Queen  XUaabeth  II  now  is  tlie  tiead  and 
sovereign,  said  St.  Laurent,  wbo  spoke  last. 


Hoase  CoBcniient  ResolotioB  131,  Pr»- 
Tidinf  a  Cs4e  af  ElUcs  fw  GsYonMBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or  ATiAimfA 
IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  BBPBBSENTATIVBS 

Thurddap.  March  20, 1952 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m^r  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  include  my  testimony  before  the  Post 
OOlce  and  Civil  Servioe  Committee  re- 
carding  House  Concurrent  Resolution 


ft 
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131  which  I  introduced  recently.    It  fol- 
lows: 

All  of  xu  are  vitally  concerned  today  more 
tban  ever  over  the  moral  laxity  in  our  gov- 
erning bodies.  What  has  brought  this  about? 
What  can  we  do  about  It? 

First,  I  would  like  to  establish  the  aim  that 
Is  mine,  and  I  hope  It  Is  the  aim  at  the  ma- 
jority of  Representatives  In  Congress.  I  am 
sure  It  Is  the  aim  of  a  majority  of  our  solid 
citizens  throughout  our  great  country.  Our 
aim  Is  to  raise  the  caliber  of  Government; 
to  sweep  out  all  corruption  and  strengthen 
the  moral  stamina  of  our  people  working  In 
the  public's  service. 

Let  us  look  further  Into  the  problem. 
What  has  brought  about  this  moral  laxity? 
Is  our  civilization  deterioriatlng?  Are  we 
lesser  men  than  our  founding  fathers?  Cer- 
tainly something  fundamental  is  wrong.  Let 
us  look  at  otir  situation  compared  to  that 
of  our  forefathers.  As  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Prank  Pace  so  aptly  described  it,  this  Is  like 
comparing  the  stress  and  strains  on  Lind- 
bergh's Spirit  of  St.  Louis  to  the  pressxires 
that  a  1952  Jet  fighter  must  resist.  Our  lives 
are  more  complicated,  therefore,  our  Oov- 
ernment  is  more  complex.  Steps  must  be 
taken  to  clarify,  simplify,  and  define  the 
areas  in  which  public  servants  operate  and 
those  where  they  should  not  trespass.  At  the 
same  time  our  moral  fiber  must  be  strength- 
ened to  meet  these  greater  pressxires  of  tl?e 
twentieth  century. 

Of  course  we  cannot  legislate  good  morals. 
But  we  can  set  a  goal — a  cods  of  ethics  for 
the  conscientious  public  servant  to  follow. 

Resolutions  such  as  the  code  of  ethics 
that  I  and  other  Congressmen  are  proposing 
are  of  course  not  the  final  answer.  They 
are  only  the  first  step — a  statement  of  alms. 
But  they  are  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Along  with  this  must  come  a  complete, 
thorough,  and  Impartial  Federal  houseclean- 
Ing.  Even  one  dishonest  person  entrusted 
with  the  Important  business  of  governing  is 
one  too  many,  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  restore  Integrity  and  confidence  in 
our  Government. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  only  real  solution 
for  moral  laxity  In  our  governing  bodies  1b  a 
moral  and  religious  rebirth  throughout  the 
Nation.  Our  people  know  that  what  we  need 
today  above  all  else  is  a  moral  stamina  and 
a  faith  for  action  which  will  carry  us  through 
the  dark  days  of  this  trying  century. 

The  final  answer  can  only  come  through 
the  adoption  by  the  people  and  the  people's 
representatives  of  these  high  moral  stand- 
ards and  putting  them  Into  jn-actlce. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  our  people  are  awake 
to  the  dangers.  They  are  greatly  alarmed, 
and  rightly  so,  at  the  recent  disclosures  of 
the  network  of  corruption  within  the  opera- 
tion of  our  national  government.  The 
charges  and  countercharges,  the  disclosures 
and  the  attempted  concealments,  which 
have  literally  fallen  one  upon  the  other, 
echoing  throughout  the  Nation,  have  come 
as  a  profound  shock  to  our  conscientious 
citizens  of  Jefferson  County.  They  know 
that  the  survival  of  our  democracy  depends 
upon  honesty  and  Integrity  in  government, 
the  traditional  and  indispensable  attributes 
of  the  American  public  servant. 

The  Congress  must  not  only  Join  with  the 
people,  but  must  take  the  lead.  We  m\ut 
spare  no  effort.  This  proposed  resolution 
utablishing  a  code  of  ethics  for  government 
service  states  our  aims.  A  thorough  and 
conscientious  housecleaning  must  clear  the 
way  for  their  accomplishment.  This  Is  too 
Important  a  matter  to  make  a  political  foot- 
ball of  It.  We  must  band  together  in  the 
common  cause:  to  abolish  corruption  and 
place  our  public  service  on  the  high  level  it 
deserves.  Only  through  this  course  can  our 
democratic  traditions  be  preserved  and  our 
civilization  saved. 


Friendly  Sons  of  St  Patrick  of  Lacka- 
wanna  Cooaty  Hear  Calls  To  Lead  Fif  kt 
Af  ainst  AtkeUtk  Commnnism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

or  PCMirSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  March  20,  1952 

Mr.  O'NEIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Scranton 
Times.  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  March  18,  1952. 
relative  to  the  forty-seventh  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Friendly  ;3ons  of  St.  Patrick 
of  Lackawanna  County,  Pa. : 

Words    and    Mt7sic    Spaxklx    Gailt    as    750 

Frieivdlt  Sons  Hkak  Calls  To  Lxao  Fiokt 

Against  Atheistic  Com mxtnism — laisH  Dat 

or  DATS  Maekxd  bt  Stuuung  Tauls.  Haumt- 

Dro  SoMOs 

(By  Ned  Oerrlty) 

History,  often  underlined  by  remarkable 
coincidence,  tiuiied  back  time  more  than 
1,800  years  last  night  as  three  speakers  at 
the  forty-seventh  annual  dinner  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  Lackawanna 
County  called  on  the  Sons  of  Erin  to  do  bat- 
tle against  atheistic  communism,  much  as 
Patrick  in  a  long-ago  time  had  bid  the  Irish 
fight  the  forces  of  darkness. 

More  than  750  members  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  and  their  friends  gathered  in  Hotel 
Casey  heard  the  message.  It  was  the  most 
brilliant  program  on  the  Irish  day  of  days 
in  a  number  of  years.  Thousands  more  heard 
the  music  and  the  laughter  and  the  singing 
battle  cry  by  radio.  The  program,  which  be- 
gan at  9  p.  m.,  was  carried  in  its  entirety  by 
Station  WOBI  to  the  end  at  11 :20. 

The  night  sparkled  on  the  wings  of  song, 
the  buoyancy  of  mirth  and  the  shining  words 
of  gifted  orators,  Edward  J.  Lynett,  presi- 
dent, presided  and  introduced  the  toast- 
master.  Dr.  Walter  J.  Larkin. 

And  a  son  of  Inisfail.  Hubert  Valentine, 
blessed  with  a  voice  as  fine  as  that  of  a  legen- 
dary Irish  minstrel,  sang  with  a  tenor  that 
stirred  memories  of  the  late  John  McCormick. 
He  sang  three  songs  and  so  great  was  the  ap- 
plause that  he  could  not  leave  untU  he  sang 
two  encores. 

And  Con  McCole,  witty  as  any  Jester  from 
the  court  of  an  ancient  Irish  king,  and  there 
were  many,  lighted  the  night  with  sparks 
of  humor. 

Most  of  the  Irish  of  the  county  were  there, 
and  even  some  who  are  not.  and  as  Rev.  Rob- 
ert I.  Gannon,  S.  J.,  former  president  of 
Fordham  Univers  ty,  spoke  the  remarkable 
parallel  between  the  days  of  Patrick  and 
the  present  was  at  once  apparent. 

And  the  parallel  was  shown  in  the  words 
of  Shane  MacCarthy,  political  analyst  and 
lecturer  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  the 
message  of  Most  Rev.  Henry  T.  Klonowski, 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Scranton. 

XDUCATOI    hits    MATCtlALISM 

Father  Gannon,  who  is  now  director  of  re- 
treats at  the  Jesuit  retreat  house,  Manresa. 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  pointed  out  that  com- 
munism is  repugnant  to  an  Irishman. 

"The  true  son  of  Erin,"  he  said,  "is  aroused 
and  repelled  by  the  hard  core  of  atheism,  of 
dialectic  materialism  that  unifies  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  Kremlin.  The  cruelty 
of  the  Soviet  and  its  appeal  to  certain  in- 
tellectuals are  both  rooted  in  godlessness. 
Its  success,  like  Hitler's,  achieved  mostly 
through  other  people's  blundering,  has  been 
■o  marked  throiighout  by  the  mark  of  the 


beast,  that  many  regard  it  as  preternatural, 
something  that  God  allows  hell  to  achieve 
for  the  chastisement  of  a  faithless  modem 
world. 

"Certain  It  Is  that  when  the  beast  strikes 
at  last,  our  hope  will  lie  with  those  who  have 
been  marked  with  the  mark  of  God's  grace." 

ICr.  Lynett,  in  welcoming  the  dinner 
guests,  said: 

"Election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  is  a  distinct  honor  which 
can  come  to  relatively  few  men.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  is  more  than  just  that, 
because  my  late  father,  K.  J.  Lynett.  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  thb  great  organization, 
presided  at  the  dlnne'  in  1909,  and  was 
toastmaster  in  1911." 

Mr.  Lynett  expressed  his  gratitude  to  oth. 
er  officers  of  the  society  and  to  members  of 
the  committees  who  helped  in  preparing  the 
program.  He  also  cited  station  WGBI  and 
the  press  of  the  city,  and  all  others  who  aid- 
ed in  any  way. 

The  president  expressed  regret  that  be- 
cause of  illness.  Bishop  William  J.  Hafey  "Is 
not  able  to  be  with  us  tonight  for  the  first 
time  since  be  came  to  Scranton.  We  miss 
him  and  feel  a  deep  void  because  we  are  de- 
prlved  of  what  we  know  would  be  a  timely 
and  philosophical  message.  However,  we 
Join  with  all  his  friends  in  the  diocese  In 
praying  for  hij  complete  and  speedy  re- 
covery." 

Mr.  Lynett  then  introduced  Dr.  Larkin. 
citing  his  record  of  servliif  In  two  world 
wars,  and  pointing  out  that  he  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Sxirgeons.  a  diplo- 
mate  of  the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology,  and  chief  of  these  services 
at  four  local  hospitals.  He  said  that  Dr.  Lar- 
kin was  well  qualified  for  his  Job  since  he 
had  spent  some  time  among  the  Irish  at  ths 
Rotunda  Maternity  Hospital  in  Dublin. 

TOASTMASm    8IUU1J0)    IH    hslano 

Dr.  Larkin.  in  his  opening  remarks,  de- 
clared : 

"As  for  myself,  as  your  president  has  said. 
I  was  privileged  to  study  for  a  while  in  Ire- 
land. I  would  like  to  ask  your  permission 
for  a  moment  to  Indulge  in  a  flight  of  fancy. 
Let  me  Join  my  personal  feelings  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  knowledge  that  the  old  land  has 
given  me  with  your  tributes  of  praise,  song 
and  mirth,  and  with  that  wealth  of  mate- 
rial form  and  fashion  a  mystical  wreath. 
Let  me  take  that  wreath  and  place  it  in 
spirit  at  tile  feet  of  Ireland's  patron  saint. 
St.  Patrick  whom  we  are  honoring  this  eve- 
ning. 

"Let  me  say  in  simple  language  that  this 
mystical  wreath  represents  our  token  of 
gratitude.  It  may  not  seem  to  be  much.  It 
Is  our  humble  way  of  trying  to  say  Thank 
you  for  our  heritage.'  " 

Mr.  McCarthy,  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Georgetown  University,  said  that  commu- 
nism offers  a  challenge  that  must  be  met  by 
the  Irish,  and  declared: 

"In  the  present  world  battle  for  elvlUn- 
tlon.  people  existing  under  Communist  rule 
must  not  become  mental  pygmies  and  allow 
defeat  of  heart  to  dominate  them.  The 
persecuted  peoples  of  today  miut  conserve 
as  best  they  can  all  their  energies  and  princi- 
ples, with  the  bolstering  knowledge  that, 
even  though  their  priests  are  murdered,  their 
nuns  driven  from  tht  cloisters  and  religious 
people  Jailed  because  they  loved  God  above 
Stalin,  the  Irish  of  today  sUnd  ready  at  the 
beck  of  Christ  to  go  again  into  the  countries 
of  the  world  to  revivify  Christianity  and 
bring  back  the  Gospel  for  old  and  vounc 
alike.  '        • 

"Is  this  task  too  great  for  the  Irish?  Of 
com^e  not.  In  the  past  when  barbarian 
hordes  smothered  the  civilization  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  out  from  the  island  of  saints 
and  scholars  went  missionaries  to  teach,  bap- 
tise and  convert.  3oon  a  smilar  undertaking 
only  of  more   comprehensive    and   complex 
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proportioss.  may  await  tbs  Irish  to  bring  a 
sick  world  back  to  God. 

"U  tbose  of  Irish  blood,  of  Irish  extraction, 
and  of  Irish  sympathy  do  not  take  ths  lead- 
ership for  positive  dynamic  action,  where 
ahaU  we  look  for  leadership?" 

MTWicat,  PBooauf 

After  Mr.  McCarthy's  talk.  Mr.  Valentine, 
who  served  4  years  with  the  United  States 
Army  in  World  War  n  In  the  South  Paclflo 
though  he  was  an  Irish  cltlaen,  was  Intro- 
duced He  sang  "Star  of  the  County  Down," 
"My  Mary  of  the  Curling  Hair. "  and  "In  the 
Garden  Where  the  Praties  Grow."  For  en- 
cores he  sang  "Galway  Bay"  and  "Rose  of 
KUlamey" 

TiM  banquet  song  leader  was  P.  J.  (Sootty) 
Gilroy.  The  orchestra  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Martin  Early. 

At  the  brief  business  session  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Lynett  the  secretary,  Kenneth  J. 
O'Brien,  reported  on  the  last  meeting  at 
which  officers  were  elected.  The  new  officers 
ars:  Michael  F.  Lawler.  president;  Henry  J. 
Butler,  vice  president,  and  re-elected,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Joseph  M.  Dunleavy,  treasurer,  and 
Thomas  P.  MUrphy,  historian.  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  secretary  said,  was  absent  for  the  first 
time  since  the  dinners  were  inaugurated. 

The  great  crowd  flUed  the  Crystal  Ballroom 
and  overflowed  into  rooms  off  the  mezzanine 
corridors.  The  ballroom  was  hung  in  green 
decorations  and  golden  harps  were  mounted 
back  of  the  dais.  Shamrocks  flown  from 
Limerick  County  by  the  British  Overseas 
Airways  Oorp.  were  presented  to  each  guest 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  travel  depart- 
it  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Scranton. 


'  TABLB 


BISROr  KLONOWSKI   BTKAXS 

As  Is  the  custom,  the  blfhop  of  the  dlo- 
OSM.  In  this  c«se  Bishop  Klonowski.  speak- 
ing for  tb«  absent  Bishop  Hafey.  gave  the 
closing  address. 

Bishop  Klonowski.  who  is  of  Polish  de- 
scent, said  that  ths  Irish  and  the  Poles  have 
endured  much  of  the  same  type  of  trials 
and  tribulations.  "Both  countries,"  he  said, 
"know  what  persecutiou  is.  There  is  a  great 
■Anity  in  the  United  States  among  aU  na- 
tions, for  this  country  la,  recalling  an  old 
phrase,  a  melting  pot.  But  the  aOnlty  is 
particularly  strong  'jetween  the  Irish  and 
the  Poles. 

"We  have  the  same  spirltxial  origin — from 
Rome.  Poland  has  been  called  the  Ireland 
of  the  east  and  Ireland  the  Poland  of  the 
west.  PolaiKl  was  drawn  to  the  wast  by 
miBSionarles  from  there,  from  Ireland." 

Bishop  Klonowrkl  continued: 

"la  speaking  of  Patrick  one  stands  with 
the  greatest  admiration  for  his  humaneness. 
He  is  the  patron  scJnt  of  all  humanity.  He 
was  close  to  Christ  and  he  understood  human 
nature  and  worked  in  the  glory  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. The  fire  in  the  heart  of  Patrick  was 
love  of  God  and  love  of  mankind." 

Tb^  bishop  said  that  It  Is  time  for  man 
to  take  part  in  the  spiritual  reawakening 
called  for  by  o'lr  Holy  Father  the  Pope. 

"May  Patrick  not  forget  us  in  the  crucial 
uf  the  present  crisis.  The  choice  is  clear. 
It  Is  either  God  or  Satan.  May.  with  Pat- 
rick's help,  love  of  God  and  lore  of  man 
flourish  in  the  United  States." 

The  Incomparable  McOole  told  the  crowd 
that  the  initial  "T"  of  the  bishop's  middle 
name  stands  for  Tlpperary.  The  former 
mayor  of  Wllkes-Barre  said  he  could  not 
gune  understand  how  a  man  with  the  name 
of  ttuaaell  Ohoro  could  be  the  president  of  the 
8t.  David's  Society  of  Lackawanna  County. 
When  County  Commisaloner  Lawler  was  an- 
nourced  as  the  new  president  of  the  Friendly 
Sons.  Mr.  McOole  asl  ed  if  he  were  going  to 
serve  four  terms. 

The  humorist  defined  St.  Patrick's  Day  In 
the  words  of  his  friend.  Dolan.  "St.  Pat- 
rick's Day."  he  said,  "is  a  day  In  this  section 
on  which  if  a  man  doesn't  walk  he  doesnt 
walk  for  a  month  afterward." 


MX 

Seated  at  the  speakers'  table  were  Mr. 
Dunleavy:  Mr.  Ohoro:  Very  Rev.  Hubert  Ar- 
Ilss.  C.  P.,  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Monastery; 
Congressman  Harry  P.  O'Neill:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
William  K.  Dolan.  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Ca- 
thedral: Mr.  Lawler:  Mr.  MacCarthy;  Bishop 
Klonowski:  Mr.  Lynett:  Dr.  Larkin:  Father 
Gannon;  John  J.  CLeary.  chairman,  recep- 
tion committee  for  Father  Gannon;  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  John  J.  Vaughan,  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
ParUh;  Mr.  McCole;  Very  Rev.  J.  Eugene  Gal- 
lery, president.  University  of  Scranton; 
Mayor  James  T.  Hanlon:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Vin- 
cent P.  Biirke.  8.  T.  D..  chancelor  of  the 
Scrarton  Diocese;  Joseph  J.  Lawler.  assist- 
ant to  the  Postmaster  General;  Very  Rev. 
James  Collins,  C.  88.  R..  rector  of  St.  Al- 
phonsus  Retreat  House,  Tobyhanna;  Eugene 
J.  Butler,  legal  director.  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council.  Washington.  D.  C.  and  Mr. 
O'Brien. 


JvTCBile  Deliaqaeacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  nw  Touc 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  my  remarkz  in  the  March  18 
Record,  I  Include  the  third  of  the  series 
of  articles  on  Juvenile  delinquency  by 
Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala,  children's 
court  Judge  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.: 

DZLDf  QVKNCT :  Pakental  Rzspomsibojtt — 
Home  Litb  Shaj>es  Chiix's  CHAsacm^— 
PAJtSMTS'  GuiDAjfcs  Vital  to  Tottth 
Thbouoboct  His  Fobmatxvb  Ykabs 

(This  is  the  third  in  a  series  d  articles  by 
Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala,  of  chUdren's  court, 
eminent  authority  on  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  head  of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges.  Today's  article  deals  with 
parental  responslbUities  in  ctirbing  delin- 
quency. Future  articles  to  appear  daily  in 
this  space  will  treat  the  community  and  the 
courts  as  means  of  fighting  the  delinquency 
problem. ) 

Whether  parents  like  it  or  not,  they  have 
a  tremendous  responsibility  to  their  chU- 
dren — one  that  must  be  undertaken  intelli- 
gently and  vigorously  to  prepare  youngsters 
for  a  happy,  responsible,  and  useful  adiilt 
Ufe. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  fundamental 
seat  of  character  building  in  young  people  is 
the  home.  By  the  time  a  child  gets  to  school 
and  outside  associations  enter  his  life,  his 
basic  character  has  been  pretty  well  molded. 
If  his  parents  are  lazy  and  heedless,  he  Is 
that  way.  If  the  mother  and  father  are 
good,  intelligent  citizens,  the  child  will  be 
inclined  in  that  direction. 

But  the  parental  Job  is  far  from  done  when 
the  school  takes  over  for  a  few  hours  each 
day.  Too  many  fathers  and  mothers  sit  back 
contentedly,  unaware  that  they  are  still  de- 
pended upon  by  their  offspring  for  aU-lm- 
portant  guidance.  For  many  more  years  the 
parente  must  continue  shaping  his  character. 

Yesterday's  article  mentioned  Billy,  the 
youngster  who  shoplifted  on  the  "crying 
towel"  system  from  tour  big  department 
stores  and  almost  got  away  with  it.  When 
the  case  came  before  me,  I  looked  Ixtto  its 
background. 

I  found  that  Billy's  mother  had  hem  a 
notorious  shoplifter  In  her  day.  Nov  that 
she  was  so  weU  known  she  couldn't  col  tin ue 
her  avocation,  she  spent  her  time  relabeling 
and  redesigning  clothing  items  lifted  jy  a 
gang  of  girls  to  hide  their  Identity  for  .esaie. 


A  boy  whom  we  shall  call  John  was  brought 
before  me  a  year  ago.  His  case  is  typical. 
He  became  dissatisfied  with  his  home  life  ks 
he  grew  up.  Neither  of  his  parents  seemed 
to  care  what  he  did,  except  for  the  times 
he  was  picked  on  about  little  things.  His 
mother  and  father  quarreled  in  front  of  him 
incessantly.  The  boy  felt  they  could  pro- 
vide him  with  a  few  of  the  Ixixuries  young 
kids  love,  but  they  didn't. 

Instead  they  squandered  money  for  their 
own  enjoyment  and  excesses.  They  were  fre- 
quently drunk.  John  felt  he  was  being  de- 
prived erf  that  sled,  ball  bat,  at  pair  of  skates 
that  made  a  big  difference  to  his  young  mind. 
Love  and  affection  were  lacking.  He  looked 
fOT  parental  direction  but  none  was  given. 

So  John  turned  elsewhere  for  guidance. 
An  undisciplined  school  chum  got  his  con- 
fidence and  brovight  him  into  contact  with 
a  bunch  of  hoodlums.  Here  was  the  first 
organized  direction  the  youngster  had  en- 
countered, so  he  espoused  their  cause  and 
became  a  burglar.  It  wasn't  long  before  he 
was  caught.  John  is  now  at  a  school  where 
I  think  he  will  receive  the  proper  direction 
he  needs  to  become  a  useful  citlxen. 

TOO  MtTCH  Afl'UJllON  HABSCTUL 

John's  case  points  up  two  crying  needs 
children  can  satisfy  only  in  their  parents — 
affection  and  guidance.  But  both  of  these 
can  be  overdone.  Love  and  affection  should 
not  be  slobberish.  Mothers  in  partlcvilar 
tend  to  bQ  overly  solicitous  toward  their  chil- 
dren. ITiis  can  easily  produce  resentment 
and  avoidance  of  family  association. 

The  wise  parent  will  let  youngsters  make 
decisions  In  small  matters  on  their  own. 
For  more  important  questions,  a  child  can 
be  made  to  believe  he  is  making  the  decision 
while  his  parents  have  in  reality  already  set 
out  his  course  at  his  subconscious  level.  He 
gets  his  direction  in  a  less  blunt  way  and, 
most  important,  he  gets  It  with  the  feeling 
of  responsibility. 

Assigning  of  choree  around  the  home  gives 
a  child  the  needed  feeling  of  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  home,  but  chores  can 
become  too  numeroxis  and  too  difficult. 
Children  must  have  other  outlets  fcr  their 
energy  besides  chores  so  m  to  balance  their 
development  and  tire  them  for  sleep  at  night. 
But  a  few  chores  are  healthy  and  necessary 
training. 

COWST&NCf  ISHI  HiTAL 

Too  much  responclbility  can  have  Its  draw- 
backs, too.  If  parents  give  a  child  lOO-per- 
cent  freedom,  this  newly  gained  self-reliance, 
if  not  granted  gradually,  will  be  intoxicat- 
ing. The  youngster  may  ttecome  reluctant 
to  obey  his  parents  and  tends  to  get  away 
with  whatever  he  can  without  their  detecting 
It — a  bad  step  that  can  lead  to  serioiis  delin- 
quency later  on. 

A  constant  home  life  Is  another  necessary 
aspect  to  rearing  of  children.  Take  the  case  ">^ 
of  Jimmy,  whose  parents  started  having  mar- 
ital troubles  when  he  was  four  and  finally 
broke  up.  He  was  sent  to  live  with  grand- 
parents. They  died  and  he  moved  from  one 
set  of  relatives  to  another.  Training  varied 
from  too  much  kindness  to  an  unreasonable 
and  threatening  attitude. 

Jimmy  never  stayed  In  one  school  long 
enough  to  become  integrated  into  a  consist- 
ent iffogram.  There  was  constant  unsteadi- 
ness  of  progress  and  he  t^egan  to  fall  liehlnd. 
He  got  no  rec><s:^ltion  from  anyone  because 
no  one  had  'jIiti  long  t.qough  to  take  an  In- 
teresi' li  hj  s .  All  th:=c  burdens  were  weigh- 
ing beavUy  on  his  fovang  mind. 

tzmAStxjtf  noN  in  psoouss 
So  Ami.ay  i?€gan  to  search  for  the  recogni- 
tion that  makes  every  young  boy  happy  in 
the  feeling  of  accomplishment.  He  could  not 
find  it  at  home  or  at  school,  so  decided  his 
only  alternative  was  to  impress  friends  with 
his  boldness  and  coxirage. 

He  began  to  steal,  penny-ante  stuff  at  tat, 
but  more  valuable  articles  later  on.  When 
caught  he  was  well  on  the  road  to  rutn.  tout 
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rehabilitation  techniques  currently  are 
bringing  him  around  to  the  good  and  con- 
structive life. 

Fathers  are  most  often  the  bad  example 
for  their  young  sons.  One  shady  parent  ran 
a  flourishing  bicycle  theft  ring  with  his  son 
and  a  faw  other  boys  as  the  procurers.  An- 
other organized  a  band  of  shoplifters  and 
served  as  the  fence  for  stolen  goods. 

Another  parent  had  two  boys  working  for 
him  as  shoplifters  In  the  Broadway-Plllmore 
area  not  long  ago.  The  boys  got  a  couple  of 
revolvers,  thinking  they  were  big-time  opera- 
tors, carried  them  on  their  rounds,  but  never 
used  them. 

This  story  ends  in  tragedy.  One  of  the 
weapons  was  a  beautiful  pearl-handled  piece, 
the  other  a  drab  gray-steel  color.  The  more 
attractive  g^ia  soon  became  a  bone  of  con- 
tention. The  boys  wrestled  for  Its  posses- 
sion one  day  and  the  gun  went  off,  seriously 
wounding  one  lad.  He  was  badly  crippled 
•nd  died  a  short  time  later. 

While  this  is  an  extreme  case,  parents  must 
be  alert  to  recognize  the  danger  when  their 
children  start  straying  from  their  author- 
ity. This  loss  of  confidence  Is  often  the  first 
fata!  step  that  will  lead  many  a  youngster 
•atray. 


Peace  aad  Security  To  Briof  Prosperity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cauroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
Include  In  our  Record  an  encouraging 
editorial  by  Mr.  Manchester  Boddy.  the 
distinguished  publisher  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Daily  News: 

PBACI    AMD    SECUXITT    TO    BXIMO    PROSPXXTrT 

For  at  least  2  years  before  the  end  of  World 
War  n  tremendous  effort  was  launched  to 
create  plans  for  postwar  economic  activity. 
It  was  generally  assumed  that  wltn  ttxe  end 
Of  hostilities  war  plants  would  close  down 
and  millions  of  workers  would  b«  tlirown  out 
of  Jobe.  That  there  would  be  a  postwar  de- 
pression was  taken  for  granted.  It  was  Just 
a  question  of  bow  severe  it  would  be. 

The  depression  didn't  occur.  Economists 
explained  that  pent-up  demand  was  far 
greater  than  had  been  expected;  that  there 
had  been  a  wartime  famine  in  many  lines 
although  money  was  plentiful. 

Today  there  Is  widespread  conviction  that 
when  current  defense  spending  stops  there 
will  be  a  serious  let-down  all  along  the  line. 

At  least  a  half  of  all  letters  to  the  editor 
that  deal  with  the  economic  situation  In- 
clude the  line:  "Of  course,  you  know  that 
we  have  a  war  economy.  If  we  weren't  mak- 
ing guns,  airplanes,  tanks,  and  munitions 
for  oiirselves  and  our  western  allies  the 
country  woxild  be  in  a  terrific  slump  right 
now." 

PSOSPKUTT     UNKZD     TO     WAX     INDUSTXT 

That  assumption  leads  to  the  ugly  con- 
clusion that  since  our  prosperity  depends 
upon  our  keeping  the  war  industry  humming, 
we  will  strive  to  find  excuses  for  doing  so 
Instead  of  seeking  peace  and  disarmament. 

There  are  many  sound  reasons  why  the  as- 
sumption that  our  prosperity  depends  upon 
continued  preparation  for  war  is  false. 

We  found  that  our  wartime  prosperity, 
contrary  to  all  predictions,  was  not  depend- 
ent upon  a  continuation  of  the  war  because 
there  was  a  huge  demand  for  civilian  goods. 
It  Is  true  that  as  production  gradually  sat- 
isfied that  demand  there  was  evidence  of  a 
general  slowlng-up.  which  was  halted  Imme- 


diately by  the  war  In  Korea  and  a  resumption 
of  war-industry  production. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  If  the  civilian  de- 
mand was  deep  and  wide  enough,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation  could  have  been  main- 
tained without  the  help  of  war  industries. 

Our  point  is  that  civilian  demand  today 
Is  big  enough,  deep  and  wide  enough  to  keep 
United  States  production  going  at  its  pres- 
ent rate  of  activity  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture even  though  all  production  for  a  de- 
fensive armament  were  stopped. 

HTTCX    OXMAMD    EXISTS    IM    ASIA 

This  demand  exists  mainly  In  Asia — the 
land  and  population  mass  of  the  world.  That 
vast  area  with  Its  billion  people,  is  not  po- 
tentially in  the  market  for  almost  everything 
that  can  be  produced — from  simple  food  to 
locomotives,  rails,  freight  cars,  airplanes, 
autos,  and  farm  machinery. 

Those  markets  are  not  available  to  western 
production  today  because  the  international 
Communist  conspirators,  with  headquarters 
In  Moscow,  have  succeeded  In  creating  spot 
wars,  civil  unrest,  despotic  controls  over  the 
movement  of  people  and  things,  and  a  con- 
tinuing threat  of  military  aggression  against 
free  nations. 

So  long  as  the  Communists  continue  to 
keep  the  world  In  such  a  state  of  disorder, 
fear,  and  confusion,  our  defense  production 
wUl  continue  and  the  present  high  rate  of 
employment  wUl  be  maintained. 

If  our  ciirrent  armanent  program  Is  slowed 
to  a  stop.  It  will  be  because  the  Communist 
threat  to  peace  and  order  In  the  world  has 
been  contained.  In  that  case  the  land  and 
population  mass  of  the  world — now  a  vast 
economic  vacuum — will  be  seeking  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  Industry,  and  the  very  industries 
now  turning  out  guns  will  be  bxisier  than 
ever  filling  the  demand. 

DEMAND     IS     DXTOND     CALCULATION 

Compared  with  the  pent-up  civilian  de- 
mand In  the  United  States  that  developed 
during  the  war  years  and  that  sustained  our 
prosperity  after  war  industry  shut  down,  the 
pent-up  or  potential  demand  for  clvUlan 
goods  In  the  land  mass  of  the  rrorld  la  be- 
yond calculation. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  historic  awaSen- 
ing  taking  place  in  Asia  Is  that  the  people  are 
at  long  last  expressing  a  demand  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

We  can  hear  the  people  who  now  say  our 
economy  would  go  into  a  depression  If  it  were 
not  for  defense  spending,  explaining  their 
mistake  further  down  the  line  something  UXe 
this:  "The  United  States  should  have  col- 
lapsed with  the  stoppage  of  defense  spending, 
but  there  developed  a  tremendous  demand 
for  all  manner  of  things  from  the  awakened 
people  of  Asia     •     •     •." 

How  will  new  trade  be  financed?  The 
machinery  for  financing  it  already  exists. 
Real  wealth  In  the  form  of  wanted  things  Is 
monetized  now — and  the  same  practices  will 
follow  production  whether  the  consumer 
lives  in  Indochina  or  Watts. 

First,  however,  peace  and  security  plus 
freedom  must  come  to  the  world.  Until  they 
do  we  will  continue  to  live  with  a  wartime 
economy.-  Manchmtb  Booot. 


"CaTeat^  or  "Beware  the  Man  Bshmd  the 
Gsa  Behind  the  Door" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NEW  JXISII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  28.  1952 
Mr.  SIEMINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
days  oX  the  pioneer,  every  homestead  In 


the  land  had  a  trained  man  for  the  gun 
behind  the  door. 

The  shot  fired  across  the  bow  of  ag- 
gressors in  Korea  on  June  25, 1950,  alerts 
tresjjassers  to  the  sign  on  the  door  of 
every  family  in  the  free  world:  "Ca- 
veat"— a  notice  given  by  an  interested 
party  to  another  not  to  do  a  certain  act 
until  the  party  l5  heard  in  opposition — 
or  "Beware." 

Passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1951  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  put  the  gun  behind  the  door  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  free 
world. 

Passage  of  UMT  by  this  Congress  In 
1952  will  put  a  trained  man  behind  the 
gun  behind  the  door  of  every  home  in 
the  land. 


Black-Market  Activfties  u  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Cedric  Adams,  published  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  on  March  17.  1952,  and  re- 
ferring to  a  letter  which  came  from  a 
soldier  in  Korea.  The  letter  needs  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  intend  to  make  it  my  business  to 
ascertain  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star  of  March  IT, 

1952] 

In  This  CoaNEa 

(By  Cedric  Adams) 

Sometimes  you  wonder  about  the  state 
of  the  world,  about  Just  what  does  go  on  in 
Korea,  and  how  we  got  Into  the  whole  con- 
fUMd  mess.  If  there's  concern  In  our  in*n<t» 
back  here,  think  of  what  must  be  going  on  In 
the  noggins  of  the  lads  who  are  doing  tlia 
fighting.  This  letter  Is  from  Robert  A.  Neu- 
lelb.  formerly  from  Owatonna,  who  xras  in- 
ducted In  September  of  1950.  Since  then  he 
has  become  a  supply  sergeant  for  a  rlfie  com- 
pany and  right  now  is  on  the  front  line  In 
Korea.  He  writes:  "It's  part  of  my  duty  to 
determine  the  needs  of  this  company  and 
requisition  Items  through  normal  supply 
channels.  Many  things  are  hard  to  get,  other 
things  we  Jiast  never  get.  Three  days  ago 
three  men  and  I  took  a  Jeep  and  a  trailer 
into  the  Seoul  area.  110  milee  away,  to  try 
to  get  some  necessities  and  some  luxuries 
for  the  men  of  oiu*  company  through  the 
8eo\il  post  exchange.  The  PX  was  almost  as 
bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard,  but  the 
things  we  saw  In  Seoul  gave  us  the  shock  of 
ova  supply  careers.  The  very  things  we  have 
been  himtlng  for  were  being  sold  on  the 
black  market  in  huge  quantities  In  SeouL 
And  the  business  wasn't  being  carried  on  in 
the  back  streets  in  a  hush-hush  fashion. 
Everything  was  out  in  the  open,  smack  un- 
der the  noses  of  both  mUltary  and  civlUan 
authorities. 

"Binoculars  which  o\ir  ordnance  supply 
catalogs  list  for  #89  were  being  peddled  for 
(18.  Flashlights.  Coleman  gasoline  lanterns, 
and  many  types  of  clothing  were  being  sold 
by     civilians.      Expensive,     American -matle 
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wrist  watches,  literally  hundred*  of  them, 
were  being  eold  for  natlTe  ciirrency  or  mili- 
tary scrip.  Radios  were  sold  the  saxne  way. 
Packaged  OI  clothing  such  as  combat  boots, 
woolen  OD'B,  socks,  underwear  were  being 
•old  right  acroai  makeshift  counters  within 
the  ahadows  of  MP  jeeps  themeelTes.  Even 
the  shops  were  corered  with  OI  shelter  halves 
and  rubberised  ponchos.  Why  Is  it  that  the 
men  in  my  company  as  well  m  eo  many 
front-line  troop*  should  sxiffer  while  their 
oAcers  and  our  allies  seemingly  completely 
overlook  these  criminal  practices.  Nothing 
is  done  to  curb  thsee  sales,  nothing  is  done 
to  try  to  stop  them,  nothing  Is  done  to  try 
to  discover  the  source  of  these  Ulegal  sup- 
plies. Is  this  sort  of  thing  to  spread  democ- 
racyf  Is  this  helping  the  fighting  man  on 
the  firing  line  in  hla  efforts  to  preserve  our 
way  of  Uf*7  I'm  writing  you,  Cedric,  in 
hope  that  yTU  may  paaa  this  information  on 
to  interested  parties.  This  is  no  chronic 
'■beef  from  a  serviceman.  We're  Just  fed  up 
with  wanton  criminal  negligence  on  the  part 
of  our  civil  and  military  authoritiaa  and  we 
think  something  should  be  done." 

It  Isn't  hard  to  figure  out  how  these  guys 
feel  about  a  sltuaUon  like  that.  And  I  think 
those  of  us  bare  at  home  slK>uld  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  should  put  forth  some 
kind  of  effort,  at  least,  to  show  the  bojrs  we 
have  their  concern  at  heart.  We  can  pass 
the  Information  along  to  proper  authorities 
and  ask  that  an  InvesUgaUon  be  started. 
We've  had  Investigations  here  at  home  that 
have  turned  up  a  few  startling  results.  May- 
be that  same  type  of  probe  should  be 
launched  in  our  fighting  cones.  Let's  keep 
in  mind  the  thinking  of  these  boys  over 
there  by  rallying  to  this  obviously  earnest 
piea.  This  u  an  election  year:  maybe  we 
should  turn  to  our  politicians.  Let's  clip 
those  first  two  paragraphs  and  maU  them 
to  our  Mtneaota  Senators  and  Represcnta- 
tlVee  in  Washington.  Lay  it  on  the  line  to 
them.  They  have  access  to  the  poaalbilitiee 
for  investigation.  Seems  to  me  it's  part  of 
their  Job  to  provide  some  kind  of  action  on 
cliarges  of  this  nature.  Let  me  know  what 
kind  of  reply  you  get  so  I  can  report  back  to 
Neulelb  in  Korea. 


United  States  Tact  m  Elbow  Rabbkif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  wear  vaonnA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Thursday,  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
otD,  I  includj  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday, 
March  13.  1962: 

UNrrED  States  Tact  in  Elbow  Rttbbino 
(By  Malvlna  Llnds<-y^ 

ANn-"0OOK"   TCXNI) 

"There's  another  side  to  'gooklsm.' "  pro- 
tested a  reader,  apropos  of  this  column's  re- 
cent discussion  of  the  aubject. 

"Tou  mean  some  foreigners  regard  us  as 
'gooks'?"  he  was  asked. 

"Well,  no.  not  outwardly  at  least.  What 
they  think  may  be  something  else.  I  mean 
there's  another  kind  of  American  abroad  be- 
sides the  swaggering  boastful,  nin-em-down- 
wtth-a-Jeep  type.  A  lot  of  o\ir  people.  Army 
oAoers,  civUians,  ofliciala,  enlisted  men.  are 
quietly  doing  a  lot  of  combat  'gookiam.' 
Better  ^..^k  into  it." 

I  did.  Here  are  some  examples  of  the 
anti-"gook"  approach. 


A  Turkish  civilian  dignitary  vlsttinf  In 
Washington  was  driven  by  an  American 
friend  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
It  was  a  day  on  which  near  access  to  the  tomb 
was  elOMd.  A  young  soldier  with  a  yober, 
impassive  countenance,  marched  back  and 
forth  on  guard. 

The  American  explained  to  the  guard  that 
the  Turkish  official  had  wanted  to  pay  hom- 
age at  the  tomb.  Instantly  the  young  sol- 
dier marched  to  the  visitor  and  saluted.  "I 
saw  Turkish  soldiers  fight  In  Korea."  he  told 
the  oOcial.  "Ho  honor  can  be  too  great  to 
pay  your  nation.  May  I  escort  you  to  the 
tomb?" 

In  eastern  Turkey  near  the  Soviet  border, 
where  teanu  of  American  officers  were  train- 
ing Turkish  divisions  in  the  field,  a  new 
junior  officer  from  the  United  States  arrived. 
He  complained  loudly  to  the  commanding 
colonel  In  the  presence  of  a  group  of  officers 
about  "th!*  Ood-forsaken  place"  and  the 
"gooks"  he  had  been  dealing  with.  What's 
more,  he  wanted  some  "real  American 
money."  not  the  "lousy  lira"  being  used 
there. 

None  of  the  officers  present  made  any  as- 
sent, ahowed  any  sympathy  for  his  plight. 
After  listening  a  while,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer severely  reprimanded  him,  told  him  he 
would  have  to  change  his  attitude  or  be 
transferred  home. 

This  same  colonel  bad  been  operating  his 
outpost  with  singular  diplomacy.  He  had 
ordered  that  no  American  Army  vehicle  honk 
horns  at  Turkish  civilians  for  any  reason. 
His  officers.  Instead  of  requisitioning  the  big- 
gest hotels  and  best  homes,  rented  what  ac- 
commodations were  available. 

(One  thinks  of  this  as  reports  come  from 
Tokyo  of  how  Japanese  are  critically  watch- 
ing to  see  if  American  occupying  forces  wlU 
give  up  the  Dal  Icbl  Building  and  the  Imperi- 
al Hotel  once  the  American -Japanese  Treaty 
is  signed  knd  Americans  remain  in  Japan  as 
allies,  not  conquerors.) 

Also  representative  of  antigook  diplomacy 
at  the  Turkish  outpost  was  an  order  recently 
issued  by  the  conunandlng  colonel  to  chiefs 
of  his  field  training  teams  outlining  the  pur- 
poee  of  their  mission.  In  this  he  said:  "As 
X  see  it,  we  are  here  to  do  two  things,  (a) 
e\iltlTate  and  be  worthy  of  the  confidence, 
respect,  frlendahlp,  and  good  wiU  of  the 
Turkish  Army,  the  Turkish  clvUians.  and  the 
Republic  of  Turkey;  (b)  assist  in  Increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Turkish  Army.  I 
have  divided  the  mission  Into  two  parts.  It 
Indicates  a  priority  In  tasks.  Unless  we  first 
achieve  part  (a)  we  can  never  hope  to  ap- 
proach or  achieve  part  (b)." 

In  Iran  where  an  American  military  mis- 
sion was  training  Iranian  troops  at  Invitation 
of  the  Government,  special  care  was  taken  to 
see  that  only  the  newest  and  latest  equipment 
was  used.  This  had  a  favorable  psychologi- 
cal effect  on  the  young  Iranians.  In  the 
past  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  both  this 
and  other  governments  to  use  old  or  hand- 
me-down  equipment  for  similar  ptu-poset 
has  fostered  resentment  of  what  was  re- 
garded as  western  arrogance. 

American  officials  abroad  Increasingly  rec- 
ognise the  need  to  show  social  and  personal 
confidence  in  the  people  with  whom  they 
are  dealing.  Chester  Bowles.  Ambassador  to 
India,  is  sending  bis  children  to  a  public 
school.  Averell  Harrlman,  when  he  went  on 
his  long  and  difficult  mission  to  negotiate 
with  Premier  Mossadegh  of  Iran,  took  along 
his  wife  as  a  social  gesture  and  a  sign  of 
confidence  in  the  Iranians.  Many  lesser  of- 
ficials are  taking  their  families  with  ttiem 
to  remote  and  inconvenient  places  as  a  means 
of  establishing  better  social  relations  with 
the  people  they  live  among. 

American  information  and  propaganda 
abroad  are  being  ahem  of  their  early  gook 
trend,  namely  a  tendency  to  boast  too  much 
of  the  percentage  of  Americans  with  refrlg- 
eraton,  at  radloa.  the  number  of  tractors 


per  acre,  and  the  number  of  steaks  per  hour 
an  American  workman's  efficient  methods 
would  earn.  This  sort  at  thing  particular- 
ly mlaflred  In  Europe. 

Most  encouraging  of  all  U  the  fact  that  to 
many  average  Americans  at  home  are  deep- 
ly concerned  about  "gooktam."  "What  can 
we  do  about  it?"  they  keep  asking.  This 
awareness  carries  the  best  promise  that  the 
long  road  of  education  may  cure  It. 


RooscTch  ReipoBiible  for  Onr  Serioot 
PUfbt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEB 

Thursday.  March  6.  1952 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  no  doubt  in  my  mind  for  years 
that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  responsi- 
ble for  our  serious  national  and  inter- 
national plight.  He  was  elected  the  first 
time  by  reason  of  the  many  promises 
to  economize  which  he  made,  well  know- 
ing that  he  did  not  intend  to  keep  his 
promises.  Later  in  his  administration 
in  spite  of  his  protestation  "I  hate  wah." 
he  stealthily  led  us  into  a  disastrous  war. 
In  spite  of  his  public  uttcrancej  that  he 
was  endeavoring  to  take  care  cf  the  best 
interests  of  our  country,  he  sold  us  down 
the  river  in  all  of  the  international  con- 
ferences In  which  he  participated. 

The  following  Is  an  editorial  support- 
ing my  position,  which  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  March  17  Issue  of  Wash- 
ington's leading  newspaper,  the  Times- 
Herald: 

Tan  MAKSi  It  Umamimous 

The  Judgment  that  F.  D.  RooMvelt  was  a 
miserable  failure  as  a  world  statesman  and 
that  his  policies  brought  irretrievable  mls- 
fortime  to  vhe  United  States  and  lu  wartime 
alllM  of  the  west  is  by  no  means  norel.  It 
is  held  by  all  persons  who  have  the  wit  to 
obeerre  the  present  state  of  the  world,  which 
is  the  legacy  Rcoeevelt  left. 

The  fact  that  former  Prime  Minister  Clem- 
ent Attlee,  of  Britain  now  renders  the  same 
Judgment  on  Roosevelt  as  an  agent  of  ruin  is 
therefore  not  as  surprising  as  it  might  be, 
but  It  is  stUl  surprising  enough.  Consid- 
ering how  much  Britain  owes  to  Roosevelt, 
the  stuiJrise  is  that  a  leading  British  figure 
should  publicly  put  the  blame  on  him. 

Attlee  writes  In  a  British  magazine  that 
Roosevelt  fought  World  War  n  without  any 
understanding  of  the  simple  fact  that  wars 
should  only  be  fought  for  the  advancement 
of  sound  and  profitable  political  aims.  A 
statesman  looks,  not  at  the  coUved  pins  that 
show  the  military  positions  of  the  day,  but 
into  the  future.  How  will  the  war  affect  the 
future  interests  of  his  country  and  its 
friends?  Will  the  imbalance  of  power  re- 
sulting from  the  utter  defeat  of  one's  e.iemles 
of  the  moment  give  rise  to  future  dangers  of 
even  greater  magnitude?  In  victory,  who  la 
left  in  the  position  to  sweep  the  board? 
What  will  the  shape  of  the  resulting  world 
be  like? 

Those  answers  are  evident  now  and  should 
have  been  evident  while  the  fighting  was  go- 
ing on  to  men  who  had  every  resource  of 
expert  knowledge  and  advice  at  their  dis- 
posal, who  had  great  quantities  of  tnteUi- 
genoe  available  which  was  kept  secret  trom. 
the  public,  and  who  had  panels  of  expert* 
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eonstantly  at  work  estimating  the  changing 
situation  and  projecting  the  political  outline 
of  the  postwar  world. 

Yet,  says  Attlee,  Roosevelt  committed  one 
strategic  bloomer  after  another,  never  appre- 
ciating the  ImperlaliBt  aims  of  Rxusla.  He 
refused  to  exploit  allied  superiority  in  the 
liedlterranean  to  send  In  armies  which  woiild 
preempt  the  Balkans  and  east  central  Europe 
before  the  Red  Army  got  there.  The  policy 
he  bequeathed  to  his  successor  restrained 
America  from  liberating  Czechoslovakia  and 
alining  it  firmly  with  the  west.  The  con- 
cessions he  made  at  Yalta,  bo^  to  the  east 
and  west,  were  unnecessary.  They  gave  Rus- 
sia the  whip  hand.  After  Japan  was  totally 
defeated,  they  enabled  Stalin  to  reap  where 
he  had  not  sown. 

No,  these  Judgments  are  not  new,  but  the 
man  who  was  Prime  Minister  of  Britain  Joins 
In  them.  That  makes  it— except  for  the  die- 
hards  who  worship  at  the  Hyde  Park  "shrine" 
unanimous.  The  only  question  that  remains 
to  be  answered  is  whether  Roosevelt  was 
archfool  or  archtraitor. 


BUlioas  for  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHnSKTTS 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13. 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Boston.  Mass..  on  Wednesday,  March  19. 
1952: 

BnxioNs  roa  Aid 

On  this  page  is  published  a  letter  from  a 
reader  who  feels  that  the  United  States  Is 
unwise  in  pouring  billions  of  dollars  into 
foreign  aid.  His  questions  are  worth  ex- 
ploring. 

The  amount  proposed  this  year  fcx'  mUl- 
tary  aid,  economic  aid,  and  technical  assist- 
ance is  not  110.000,000,000,  as  quoted,  but 
$7,900,000,000.  which  may  be  pared  down  to 
around  •7,000.000,000.  With  •1.000.000.000. 
It  Is  asserted,  one  could  buy  complete  finan- 
cial control  of  the  motion-picture  industry 
and  a  large  part  of  the  radio  Indiistry  in  the 
United  States. 

Very  good,  but  how  far  does  •1,000.000,000, 
or  •10.000,000,000  go  in  buying  the  kind  of 
military  defense  America  seems  to  need?  Or 
toward  capitalizing  the  kind  of  economic 
world  in  which  America  can  buy  the  things 
It  wants  and  seU  the  things  it  produces? 

In  the  18  months  from  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea  to  the  end  of  1951  the  United 
States  bought  •12,000,000.000  worth  of  mili- 
tary equipment — planes,  tanks,  guns,  ships, 
and  so  forth.  In  the  fiscal  year  1952-53.  for 
which  plans  now  are  being  made,  it  expects 
to  spend  $21,000,000,000  in  this  type  of  pro- 
cxirement. 

How  much  more  would  it  cost  America  to 
assure  its  own  defense  If  Britain,  France,  and 
West  Germany  were  not  rearming  or  prepar- 
ing to  do  so?  Britain,  In  the  face  of  finan- 
cial dllBcultles  but  with  production  half 
again  as  great  as  prewar,  is  sticking  to  a 
rearmament  program  of  •13,000,000.000  over 
a  4-year  period. 

France,  likewise,  has  become  self-support- 
ing by  ordinary  peacetime  standards,  though 
stre'^chlng  her  resources  to  rearm  and  to  hold 
a  vital  sector  for  the  free  world  in  Indo- 
china. West  Germany  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  steel  production,  which  for 
.11  of  Western  Europe  has  nearly  doubled  In 
than  4  years. 


That  sort  of  partnership  does  not  seem  to 
us  a  bad  investment.  It  wUl  be  a  stiU  bet- 
ter investment  If  the  major  dividends  can 
be  collected  eventually  not  merely  in  terms 
of  qjllitary  strength  but  of  richer  Uvlng. 


COMSTAMT  BTODT 


ProcvremcBt  DWition  Does  Hnfc  Bi$iMt$ 
IB  impromed  Qnarters 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLEH 

or  CAuroftNU 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRO,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Ventura  County  Star-Free 
Press  of  February  27,  1952 : 

Pbocurxmxmt  Division  E>oks  Hugx  Busnriss 

IX  Improvised  QcAims 

(By  Joe  Paul.  Jr.) 

To  do  •300.000,00'^  worth  of  business  In  S 
years  requires  a  lot  of  doing  and  to  do  it 
in  more  or  less  improvised  quarters  makes  it 
all  the  more  remarkable. 

This  Is  the  history  of  the  3-year-old  pro- 
curement division  of  the  yards  and  docks 
supply  office  at  Port  Hueneme  as  a  purchas- 
ing agent  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  duties  of  the  procurement  division  are 
divided  Into  two  major  categories:  buying 
and  executing  that  purchase  in  a  suitable 
contract. 

In  the  operations  office,  where  the  buyers' 
negotiated  contracts  ard  executed,  there  is  a 
constantly  growing  directory  of  firms  and 
individuals  doing  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  directory  Includes  every- 
thing about  them  from  financial  back- 
ground and  contract  delivery  history  to  bus- 
iness habits  and  companions. 

BATTZIT  OF  TTFISTS 

It's  In  the  operations  oQce  where  the 
staff  of  Supervisor  Mildred  Barnett  take  the 
agreements  and  figures  of  the  buyers  and  in- 
terpret them  Into  legally  acceptable  termi- 
nology. A  battery  of  typists,  ditto,  and  mim- 
eograph-machlne  operators  turn  out  con- 
tracts by  the  hundreds  each  week. 

Diirlng  a  3-day  period,  the  operations  pre- 
pared 7.496  items  (usually  several  pages 
each)  and  mailed  out  1,984  envelopes.  These 
envelopes  contain  sometimes  more  than  a 
pound  of  material. 

In  the  Operations  Office  is  a  team  of  con- 
tract analysts.  These  are  the  persons,  all 
civil-service  personnel,  who  select  the  phrase- 
ology for  the  contracts.  Besides  being  sure 
that  It  is  legal,  the  final  contract  must  say 
exactly  what  the  seller  and  buyer  had  agreed 
upon  to  the  letter  as  well  as  to  the  intent. 

MODEST    S'UJUIT 

These  contract  analysts,  who  prepare  for 
execution  many  documents  that  result  in 
transactions  well  into  the  millions  of  dollars 
are  civil-service  employees  in  a  salary  range 
of  from  92.900  to  •3,100. 

Johns  explained  that  in  hli  opinion,  the 
Operations  Office  is  the  backbone  of  the  Pro- 
curement Division.  "Without  the  vital  work 
of  the  Operations  Office,'"  he  claimed,  "aU  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Division  would  go  for  noth- 
ing. The  entire  operation  is  activated  in 
those  typewriters  and  stencils." 

The  Procurement  Division's  role  in  the 
over-all  scope  of  mUitary  needs  is  anticipa- 
tory as  well  aj  functional.  Johns  pointed  out 
that  the  office  is  so  organized  that  It  could 
expand  rapidly  if  necessary.  If  the  volume 
of  purchases  suddenly  had  need  to  increase, 
the  operation  could  easily  mushroom. 


This  ever  present  need  to  Insure  an  avail- 
able aource  of  manufactured  goods  make*  It 
necessary  to  go  into  the  trade  fields  and  aid 
firms  to  branch  out  into  additional  lines. 
It  is  sometimes  considered  desirable,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  gr.tnt  contracts  in 
areas  where  unemployment  is  rising  or  where 
labor  polls  are  available.  It  is  often  advis- 
able to  consider  the  materials  source  of  sup- 
ply, the  traiuportatlonal  route  to  the  even- 
tual point  of  storage  or  use  and  many  other 
factors  in  making  up  a  contract. 

All  of  these  many  factors  are  considered 
In  doing  business  at  the  procvirement  office 
and  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  done  is  a 
refiectton  of  the  goal  set  by  Commander 
Thomas  A.  Brown,  yards  and  docks  supply 
officer  at  Port  Hueneme. 

"We  try  to  make  aU  employees  aware  of 
tt  •■  role  they  are  playing  In  this  operation 
and  we  are  very  pleased  with  the  success  of 
the  -"Ian,"  Commander  Brown  said.  "Above 
all,  we  are  proud  of  the  exceptional  record 
of  o\ir  Federal  employees,  particularly  in  this 
period  when  criticism  is  frequent." 

Employees  of  the  prociirement  division 
take  great  pride  in  their  work  becauae  It 
la  a  new  and  growing  activity  and  because 
they  feel  that  a  good  and  efficient  Job  la 
being  done.  The  boas  compliments  his  work- 
ers and  the  employees  are  eager  to  praise  the 

bOM. 

Un.  U\j  Turner  and  Mrs.  IClchiko  Blral. 
contract  analysts,  according  to  H.  T.  Johns, 
p  ocurement  division  supervisor,  are  among 
the  most  cxpable  in  the  business.  They 
painstakingly  cheek  to  be  sure  that  con- 
tracts will  effect  exactly  the  results  they  were 
designed  for. 

nuiss  aoM 

And  the  analysts  praise  the  boss,  point- 
ing out  that  on  one  occasion  Johns  analyzed 
a  completed  contract  and  discovered  the  need 
for  some  changes.  The  changes  resulted  In 
a  •700.000  saving  to  the  taxpayers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  single 
saving  made  by  Johns  on  this  contract  re- 
survey  saved  the  taxpsyers  more  money  than 
the  •500,000  annual  payroll  of  the  140  civil- 
ian employees  in  the  procurement  division. 

Among  the  buyers  In  the  repair-parts 
branch  Is  a  lady  rock  crusher  and  heavy 
crane-parts  buyer.  Siie  is  Alice  GlaUter.  the 
only  woman  buyer  on  the  staff.  Supervisor 
Johns  says  he  doesn't  consider  it  unusual 
at  aU  for  a  woman  to  be  active  as  a  buyer 
in  this  field.  "Sue  knows  her  business  very 
well  and  we've  got  several  other  women  who 
could  step  Into  the  duties  of  a  buyer  any 
time."  Johns  said. 

The  role  and  duty  of  military  and  civilian 
seem  to  melt  into  each  other  and  each  proud- 
ly states  that  the  other  is  doing  an  outstand- 
ing Job.  Contrary  to  reports  from  many 
operations  where  the  military  and  civilian 
rub  shoulders,  the  YD60  procurement  has 
relatively  smooth-functioning  gears  in  it* 
machinery. 


Letter  From  Euenbower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAMBAC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  18  other  Repubhcan  Members  of  the 
House.  I  signed  a  letter  under  date  of 
February  27  to  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe,  urging  that  he  give  serloua  con- 
sideration to  returning  to  the  United 
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states  to  discuss  the  pressing  Issues  of 
the  day  with  the  people  of  the  country. 
Our  actloD  was  prompted  by  a  sincere 
diSlre  to  make  the  advice  of  this  great 
BMui  available  to  our  citizens  in  these 
bewildering  times  and  there  was  no 
thought  of  publicity  in  our  action;  in 
fact  we  were  anxious  that  It  be  kept  In 
confidence  to  prevent  any  accusation 
that  we  were  Influenced  by  political  mo- 
tives. But  DOW  the  matter  has  been  pub- 
Ualied  In  the  newspapers  and  It  seems 
wifee  ttiat  the  facts  be  made  clear. 

Our  letter  was  delivered  to  General 
Elsenhower  by  hand,  and  under  date  of 
March  10  each  of  us  who  signed  It  re- 
ceived a  personally  signed  letter  from 
the  general  in  reply.  This  is  an  lu- 
presslve  letter,  and  the  clear  thinking, 
the  high  moral  courage,  and  the  personal 
Integrity  of  the  man  stand  out  and 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  every  Ameri- 
can. 

In  order  that  full  copies  of  our  letter 
axxl  General  Elsenhower's  reply  may  be 
available  to  the  public,  I  append  hereto  a 
copy  of  each: 

FcsanABT  27,  1952. 
Oen.  DwioBT  D.  KnofHowza, 

Supreme  Allied  Commander.  Europe, 
APO  55.  Core  of  FostVfiaster, 
":  J  N9V  York.  N.  Y. 

IfT  DsAa  Gcitnuo.:  This  Is  a  difficult  letter 
to  write,  but  It  comes  to  you  from  the  hearts 
Of  some  of  your  slncerest  friends  who  have 
been  working  for  your  presidential  candi- 
dacy for  months.  It  is  prompted  by  the 
mawgri  we  are  receiving  daily  from  our 
constituents,  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation, 
indicating  that  they  want  you  to  seek  the 
nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
Sutes.  They  want  you  to  come  home;  they 
want  you  to  declare  yourself  on  the  press- 
ing lasxias  of  the  day;  they  want  the  Inspira- 
tion of  your  dynamic  honesty  and  the  forth- 
rlghtneu  of  your  statesmanship.  The  de- 
mands of  these  patriotic  Americans  iiave  a 
right  to  be  beard.  an(*  we  beg  you  to  listen 
to  them  because  we  agree  with  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Sutas  want  you  as  their  leader.  They  realize 
that  for  some  time  you  have  been  devoting 
your  energies  to  organizing  and  Implement- 
ing the  defense  of  Europe,  and  have  accom- 
plished much,  but  they  also  realize  that  If 
our  own  country  is  torn  asunder  by  corrup- 
tion and  greed,  by  disloyalties  and  opportu- 
nism, by  the  avarice  of  selfish  men.  by  the 
lack  of  vision  of  pseudostatesmen  greedy  to 
retain  public  office,  all  the  good  and  con- 
structive work  you  have  done  will  be  de- 
stroyed. We  feel  deeply  that  thoee  basic 
convictions  for  which  you  have  stood  and 
which  are  shared  by  so  many  millions  of 
people  deserve  your  personal  leadership  in 
tills  crucial  hour,  four  retxuni  home  will 
unite  our  people  as  never  before,  and  this  Is 
the  stirest  way  to  preserve  your  efforts  in 
Europe  and  to  promote  peace  in  the  world. 

Before  signing  this  letter  we  discussed  the 
foreign  and  domestic  situation  and  yoiir 
place  in  it  from  many  angles  and.  with  in- 
tense sincerity,  believe  in  what  is  said  in  this 
letter.  We  are  practical  and  not  hysterical 
and  venture  the  thought  that  perhaps  you 
do  not  fuJly  appreciate  the  serious  state  of 
our  coiuitry's  domestic  affairs.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  your  leadership  without  thought 
of  any  kind  of  reward.  What  we  want  to  do 
it  to  save  America  and  promote  peace. 

With  assurances  of  our  high  esteem  and 
In  the  hope  of  an  early  and  favorable  reply, 

I       Slnoerely  yours. 

'  HxTOH  D.  Scott.  Jr.,  Pennsylvania;  Wn«- 
vroM  L.  Pboutt,  Vermont;  Clauds  L 
Baxzwsxx.  Missouri;  Edwaxo  L.  Srr- 
TLca.    Jr..    Pennsylvania;    Albxmt    M. 


OoLz.  Kansas:  Curroao  P.  Casz.  New 
Jersey;  Johm  W.  Hxszltoh.  Maasachu- 
Mtte;  Haucaa  D.  Dsnirr.  Jr^  Penn- 
sylvania; Noaaia  Corok.  Mew  Hamp- 
shire; CurvoiD  B.  Hon.  Kansas; 
CKauTUji  A.  Hkstzk.  MassachusetU; 
Jamzs  C.  AucirmcLoae.  New  Jersey; 
THBcaroir  B.  Uoktom,  Kentucky; 
Jaoos  K.  Javrrs,  New  York;  Gzsalo  R. 
Foao.  Jr.,  lilchigan;  Thob  C.  Toixar- 
•OM,  Waahlngton;  R.  Waltzb  Rjxbl- 
MAM.  New  York;  W.  Stxkuno  Colb, 
New  York;  Boscst  W.  Ksak,  New 
Jersey. 

SuntZMB  HZABQDABTSBa, 

Aluxd  Powbs.  Eusopx. 

March  10.  1852. 
Hon.  CurroBD  B.  Bon. 

House  of  Repretentativet. 

WaahingtOH.  D.  O. 

DBAS  OoKOBBBaMAM  HoPB :  Slnce  my  return 
from  an  Inspection  trip  to  Turkey  and  Greece 
I  have  read  and  reread  the  letter  from  you 
and  your  associates  that  awaited  me  on  my 
desk.  Naturally  I  am  deeply  impressed  by 
the  earnestness  and  compelling  sincerity  of 
your  message.  Beyond  that  I  am  personally 
touched  and  moved  by  the  honor  you  do  me 
in  your  words;  by  the  importance  of  the 
aervlces  In  the  poUtlcal  field  you  believe  I 
could  render  to  America's  present  and  future. 
That  being  so.  whatever  my  own  personal 
opinion  may  be  of  my  present  assignment  or 
of  any  future  duty.  I  must  weigh  heedfully 
and  carefiiliy  the  arguments  advanced  by 
you  and  my  other  friends.  I  assure  you  that 
to  every  conaideration  you  advance  I  am  at- 
tempting to  give  my  earnest  thought  and 
study. 

Under  most  drcumstanoee.  I  would  con- 
cede Inunedlately  the  complete  validity  of 
your  argument.  However,  as  I  am  now  sit- 
uated, assigned  to  a  duty  that  I  firmly  be- 
lieve Is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  America  and  the 
world,  I  am  confronted  by  one  dominant 
personal  conviction — during  the  next  few 
months  no  other  Job  or  mission  that  I  can 
discharge  seems  more  Important  than  the 
one  In  which  I  am  now  engaged.  My  own 
personal  inclinations,  the  advice  of  loyal  as- 
sociates and  warm  friends,  the  possibilities 
that  lie  ahead — none  of  these  can  be  permit- 
ted to  outweigh  an  inescapable  and  pres- 
ent duty. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  NATO  and  SHAPE — even  If  at  one 
time  many  may  have  thought  me  so.  If  I 
were,  then  I  should  actually  be  to  some 
extent  a  failure,  for  one  of  my  primary  ob- 
jectives here  has  been  the  development  of  an 
organization  that  can  carry  on  despite  any 
loss  in  personnel — from  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander tiirough  all  the  levels  of  the  staff. 
With  the  help  of  devoted  and  able  associates 
that  sort  of  organization  has  been  perfected. 
I  firmly  believe  that,  should  I  walk  out  of 
this  headquarters  tomorrow,  the  mission 
would  be  carried  on  by  competent  hands — 
carried  on  successfully. 

Nevertheless  each  day  Is  marked  by  some 
new  problem,  often  one  without  precedent. 
To  the  solution  of  each  I  can  contribute  at 
least  a  little.  Of  course.  I  must  admit  that, 
as  the  climate  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  increases  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  levels  of  the  allied  forces,  my 
contribution  to  these  solutions  may  cease  to 
be  Important,  much  less  essential.  But  that. 
If  anything,  intensifies  my  problem. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  answering  a  clear- 
cut  call  to  another  and  higher  duty,  a  call 
that  Is  traditionally  and  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  voice  of  the  American  people 
speaking  through  a  national  convention. 
Such  a  caill  impoaes  an  obligation  of  citizen- 
ship on  the  man  so  lionored. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  la  an 
entirely  different  thing  to  leave  a  critical 


assignment  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
the  possibility  or  probability  of  such  a  sum- 
mons. My  friends,  I  know,  wUl  not  expect 
me  to  act  against  my  conscience.  But.  in 
the  absence  of  a  compelling  call  or  relief 
by  higher  authority.  I  cannot  see  in  any 
personal  or  political  circumstances  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  me  to  leave  this  assign- 
ment during  the  immediate  future. 

No  matter  how  others  might  interpret  that 
action,  for  me  it  would  be  based  on  personal 
grounds  and  personal  reasons.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  regularly  re- 
examine my  position,  bearing  in  mind  your 
message.  World  peace  and  human  freedom; 
American  solvency,  prosperity,  and  unity — 
theee  things  dwarf  every  American  citlsen*» 
personal  preferences  and  his  personal  ded- 
Blons  on  his  duty  as  an  individual. 

My  thanks  for  your  Inspiring  words  and 
my  beet  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

1>W10HT  D.  ElSSKHOWBB. 


The  Justices  of  the  Sapreme  Conrt  Should 
Uphold  lu  Difiuty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6. 1952 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
our  forefathers  wrote  the  United  States 
Constitution,  which  is  the  document  that 
has  held  us  together  while  we  have  been 
developing  until  we  are  now  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world,  they  were  very  care- 
ful to  set  up  our  Judiciary  system  so  that 
It  would  function  with  dignity  and  so 
that  It  would  guarantee  to  the  American 
people  the  full  protection  of  their  rights 
under  the  law. 

Until  recent  years  the  Supreme  Court 
earned  and  held  the  eoteem  of  our  people 
and  especially  of  the  members  of  the 
legal  profecolon.  Every  worth-while 
lawyer  in  the  country  had  great  recpect 
for  the  courts,  and  especially  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
demeaned  themcelves  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  their  respect  for  the  Court  of 
which  they  were  members  and  thereby 
encouraged  the  people  also  to  show  re- 
spect for  that  great  Court. 

Lately,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there 
has  developed  a  disposition  among  some 
of  the  high-ranking  officials  of  the  coun- 
try to  look  upon  the  Supreme  Court  as 
a  political  group  to  be  dominated  by 
outside  Influence.  This  was  most  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  when  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  assumed  to  reorganize  the 
Supreme  Court  and  to  dominate  it  com- 
pletely. He  manifested  clearly  that  It 
was  his  purpose  not  only  to  change  the 
membership  but  to  make  such  appoint- 
ments as  would  heed  his  beck  and  call 
personally  and  ofacially.  That  he  failed 
Ignomlnlously  is  one  of  the  great  events 
of  American  history. 

There  was  a  time  when  no  person 
would  be  considered  for  apix)intment  to 
this  high  Court  unless  that  person  had 
demcnstrated  his  ability  as  a  lawyer  and 
that  he  possessed  these  characteristics 
of  mind  and  heart  that  would  guarantee 
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that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  protected. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  recent  years 
some  appointments  have  been  made 
without  any  regard  to  whether  the  ap- 
pointee had  had  any  experience  as  a 
lawyer  or  was  in  any  way  qualified  to  fill 
that  high  position.  Some  appointees 
have  not  brought  much  dignity  or  re- 
spect to  the  Court  but  have  shown  that 
they  would  have  been  better  qualified 
for  newspaper  reporters  or  as  showmen. 

Although  the  Court  as  it  is  presently 
constituted  and  as  I  have  Lmown  it  for 
years  has  among  its  membership  some 
men  of  great  legal  ability  and  training 
and  some  men  with  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Government  and  ail  its  activities, 
and  endowed  with  good  Judgment,  and 
men  who  had  demonstrated  that  they 
were  men  of  high  character,  still  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem 
to  which  it  should  be  entitled. 

Personally.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  not  a  place  for  show- 
manship and  that  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  remain  aloof  so 
that  they  would  be  free  from  suspicion. 

Just  recently  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial in  Washington's  leading  news- 
paper, the  Times-Herald,  in  which  the 
actions  of  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Court  as  it  is  now  presently  constituted 
was  criticized.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
criticism  is  fully  Justified,  but  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  should  so  conduct 
himself  as  not  to  call  down  upon  him- 
self imcomplimentary  editorial  comment 
with  reference  to  his  own  personal  eccen- 
tricities. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  editorial 
to  which  I  refer: 

Ma.   Jusncx   Douglas   on   Ck»fifT7insTs 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  shows  a  remarkable.  buU- 
beaded  consistency  In  opinions  Involving 
Communists. 

On  Monday,  last,  for  example,  the  Coiirt 
three  times  ruled  against  Communists,  and 
each  time  Mr.  Douglas  dissented. 

He  disapproved  the  sentences  for  contempt 
Judge  Harold  Medina  of  Federal  district  court 
for  New  York  handed  down  against  the  6 
attorneys  who  tried  to  wreck  the  trial  of  11 
Communlat  leaders.  (He  dissented,  too,  from 
the  conviction  of  the  Communist  leaders.) 

He  disapproved  of  the  majority  opinion 
that  Communist  aliens  may  be  held  without 
ball  while  awaiting  deportation  proceedings. 

He  disagreed  with  the  majority  that  past 
membership  In  the  Commiuilst  Party  is  legal 
ground  for  deportation. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  also  dissented  when 
the  Court  recently  upheld  the  right  of  New 
York  State  to  eject  subversives  from  the 
■chool  payroll.  Nor  could  he  agree  last  May 
when  the  Court  upheld  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's right  to  fire  disloyal  workers. 

Mr.  Douglas  also  Is  on  record  against  any 
limitation  of  a  citizen's  right  to  refuse  to 
answer  questions  on  grounds  of  possible  self- 
mcrlmlnatlon.  Kven  when  the  defendant's 
claim  to  Immunity  is  "pure  afterthought,"  as 
the  majority  decided  in  the  Jane  Rogers  case 
last  year. 

There  are  other  decisions  by  Mr.  Douglas 
which  take  the  same  general  line,  but  even 
more  significant  are  some  of  his  public  state- 
ments off  duty,  wblch.  of  course,  lack  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  which  may 
attach  to  his  position  on  the  high  court 
bench  when  he  Is  giving  a  legal  opinion  on 
a  ease  before  him. 


Douglass  Is  just  another  Federal  employee, 
after  all,  and  lives  on  the  taxpayers'  bounty 
Just  as  sxirely  as  any  postal  clerk.  Why 
should  his  extracxirricular  soundoffs  be  priv- 
ileged? As  of  now  we  nominate  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  to  answer  him. 

Last  September,  fresh  from  a  summer  vaca- 
tion on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Russia  and 
China,  he  publicly  advocated  United  States 
recognition  of  Communist  China. 

There  was  a  crashing  silence  from  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  HouM 
which  may  have  chastened  Mr.  Douglas, 
for  within  a  few  weeks  he  was  decrying  the 
fate  of  the  Armenians  under  Communist 
rule.  No  more  than  robots,  he  said,  "In  the 
godless  Soviet  state." 

But  if  this  seemed  to  criticize  the  Commu- 
nists, there  is  a  return  to  consistency  In  his 
recent  Philadelphia  speech.  "The  Commu- 
nist threat  inside  the  coimtry,"  he  said,  "has 
been  magnified  •  •  •  far  beyond  Its  re- 
alities. Irresponsible  talk  by  irresponsible 
people  has  fanned  the  flames  of  fear." 

This  falls  right  In  line  with  his  dissenting 
opinion  In  the  New  York  school  employees 
decision.  When  subversives  can  be  fired,  "a 
pall  Is  cast  over  the  classrooms.  There  can 
be  no  real  academic  freedom.  •  •  • 
Where  suspicion  Alls  the  air  and  holds  schol- 
ars In  line  for  fear  of  their  Jobs,  there  can  be 
no  exercise  of  the  free  intellect." 

In  the  same  opinion,  Mr.  Douglas  argued. 
"So  long  as  she  (the  teacher)  Is  a  law-abid- 
ing citizen,  so  long  as  her  performance  within 
the  public  school  system  meets  professional 
standards,  her  private  life,  her  political  phil- 
osophy, her  social  creed  should  not  be  the 
cause  of  reprisals  agsdnst  her." 

We  are  not  going  to  answer  Mr.  Douglas. 
He  has  already  been  answered  by  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Harlan  Stone  In  the  memorable 
case  of  the  United  States  v.  Schneiderman. 

WUllam  Schneiderman  was  bom  In  Russia. 
He  came  here  In  1908.  Joined  the  Communist 
party  and  became  a  United  States  cltteen. 
The  Government,  some  years  later.  8ue4  to 
cancel  his  citizenship,  arguing  he  had  pro- 
cured It  Ulegally.  He  could  not  swear;  al- 
legiance to  our  Constitution,  the  Oov^m- 
ment  argued,  and  at  the  same  time  belong 
to  the  Communist  Party.  The  case  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1943,  and  the  majority 
found  for  Schneiderman.  the  principal  argu- 
ment being  he  had  commlted  no  overt  act 
against  the  Government. 

Justice  Stone  disagreed.  In  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Indictments  of  communism 
ever  read  from  the  bench,  he  demonstrated 
from  Communist  manifestos  that  member- 
ship In  the  party  alone  is  an  overt  act  against 
the  United  States.  The  fountainhead  of 
Commu.ilst  principles.  Chief  Justice  Stone 
pointed  out,  was  the  manifesto  published 
by  Marx  and  Engels,  which  openly  proclaimed 
that  Communist  ends  could  be  attained 
"only  by  forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing 
social  conditions."  In  this  country  that 
meant  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force 
and  violence.  It  was  dUBcult,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  Schneiderman,  a  Communist, 
was  attached  to  the  principles  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  see  why  anyone  who 
accepts  the  Communist  obligation,  shoulc  b« 
allowed  to  teach  school  or  work  for  the  Oov. 
ernmenc  or  retain  citizenship,  no  matter 
how  glibly  Mr.  Douglas  may  argue  for  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  from  oppression. 
And,  oh  yes,  we  forgot  to  mention,  Mr. 
Douglas  was  not  a  dissenter  In  the  Schneider- 
man case.  He  found  with  the  majority 
that  time.  The  Supreme  court  as  a  whole 
has  been  clawing  itself  out  from  under  the 
wreckage  of  that  basic  error  In  United  States 
V.  Schneiderman,  ever  since.  We  show  signs 
of  recognizing  at  last  that  communism  la 
something  more  than  conversation.  Com- 
munism Is  conspiracy  against  the  United 
States. 

But  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  dissents. 


Write-m  Votes  for  GenenJ  Eisediowtr  b 
the  Minnesota  Primuy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  tnw  TOKK 
IN  THX  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  20, 19S2 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  there  took  place  in  the  great  State 
or  Minnesota  a  remarkable  event  that 
Is  truly,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Times,  a  political  miracle. 

The  results  of  the  Minnesota  primary 
demonstrate  once  again  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  General  Eisenhower  Is 
held  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  £isk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials, one  from  the  New  York  Times 
and  one  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
bune of  March  20.  dealing  with  the 
Minnesota  primary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the   New  York  Times  of  March  30, 
195a  I 

PouncAL  Mni*n.» 

The  astonishing  triumph  of  General  Elsen- 
hower In  the  Minnesota  primary  is,  without 
exaggeration,  a  political  miracle.  The  re- 
sults in  New  Hampshire  a  week  ago  had 
already  indicated  the  amazing  depth  of  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower's  appeal  to  the  ordinary  cltl- 
aen.  What  has  now  happened  In  Minnesota 
la  something  imlque  In  American  political 
history. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Minne- 
sota primary?  As  In  New  Hampshire.  Oen- 
eial  Elsenhower  took  no  part  whatever  In  the 
campaign.  But  to  make  things  more  dlffl- 
cult.  this  time  his  name  did  not  even  appear 
on  the  ballot.  To  vote  for  him  It  was  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  the  "write-In" — which  In 
the  great  game  of  American  politics  Is  an 
obstacle  of  enormous  proportions.  Further- 
more, m  this  contest  a  so-called  favorite 
son  was  running — namely.  Harold  E,  Stassen, 
three  times  Governor  of  Minnesota  and  re- 
putedly master  of  the  State's  Republican 
machine.  Minnesota  itself  Is  In  what  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  "Isolationist"  Midwest,  and 
General  Elsenhower  Is  the  antithesis  of  ths 
Isolationist. 

To  top  It  all,  the  general's  amatexir  "or- 
ganization" within  the  State  began  its  write- 
in  campaign  literally  only  last  week,  after  it 
had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  seeing  his 
name  stricken  from  the  printed  ballot  be- 
cause of  a  technicality  in  the  new  election 
law;  and  it  conducted  this  last-mlnute  cam- 
paign against  the  advice  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  national  Eisenhower  head- 
quarters. Finally,  primary  election*  theo- 
retically call  forth  only  the  hard-bitten 
partyllners.  and  this  one  was  so  arranged 
that  it  was  ar'kward  for  pro-Eisenhower 
Democrats  to  crooa  over  to  the  Republican 
side  even  if  they  wanted  to. 

And  yet  what  were  the  results?  Out  of 
287,000  Republicans  who  went  to  the  polls 
through  snow  and  sleet  the  fantastic  and 
astounding  total  of  107.000  violated  every 
rule  of  the  political  book  by  painstakingly 
writing  the  name  of  Elsenhower  on  the  twllot. 
They  probably  spelled  it  a  dozen  different 
ways,  and  many  of  them  merely  penciled  in 
the  three  letters  "I-K-B."  But  they  knew 
what  they  wanted,  and  that  was  enough. 
Almost  as  many  Minnesotans  took  the 
trouble  to  cast  a  write-In  vote  for  Elsenhower 
as  followed  the  incomparably  easier  course 
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of  iiMurklng  "X"  oppoalto  tb«  name  ot  their 
erstwhile  favorite  son. 

Four  times  as  many  voted  for  Elsenhower 
as  for  Senator  Taft — and  this  In  the  sup- 
poeedly  laoUtlonUt  part  of  the  United  State*. 
Four  times  as  many  voted  for  Elsenhower  •• 
for  General  MacArthur  and  General  Mao- 
Arthur's  stand-in  combined — and  this  in  the 
MacArthur  part  of  the  country.  In  Mlnn«- 
•ota's  most  populous  county,  in  which  Min- 
neapolis is  located,  twice  as  many  ballots 
were  cast  for  Elsenhower  as  for  Stassen. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means,  we 
think,  that  the  American  people  have  an 
instinctive  trust  in  Eisenhower,  that  be  la 
the  kind  of  man  they  want  for  President, 
and  that  they  will  go  to  great  lengths  to 
vote  for  him.  Though  he  has  not  directly 
participated  in  this  campaign  Americazu  feel 
that  they  know  enough  about  him  to  t>« 
sure  of  his  integrity,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
ability.  He  Is  no  man  on  horseback — if  he 
were,  this  newspaper  would  not  be  support- 
ing him — but  be  has  captured  the  Imagi- 
nation and.  what  is  even  more  important, 
the  confidence  of  vast  masses  of  Americans. 

The  great  question  now  Is:  Does  the  Re- 
publican Party  want  a  winner?  Will  the 
party  respond  to  the  ohvlous  wishes  of  great 
niimbers  of  the  people — Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, and  Independents — who  want  to  vote 
Republican  next  November?  If  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Minneaota  prove  anything,  they 
prove  beyond  the  last  vestige  of  doubt  that 
BepubUcan  voters  want  Dwlght  Klaenhower 
to  be  their  nominee  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  so  do  a  great  many  oilMr 
Americans.  It  Is  bard  to  believe  that  the 
Republican  Party — after  30  years  in  the  po- 
litical "wlldcmaas"— will  fall  to  setae  the  op- 
portxinlty  that  Is  now  bammwlng  at  its 
door. 


tb«   New   York   Herald   Itlhune   of 
March  90,  10a3| 

KUEMHUWU  SnUFB  ALONQ 


tht  write-in  vote  for  General  Elsenhower 
In  Minnesota  la  one  of  those  political  events 
which  now  and  then  light  up  the  landscape 
like  a  flare.  The  simple  fact  that  more  than 
100,000  people  should  have  inscribed  his 
name  upon  the  ballot  is  an  astonishing 
manlfaatatlon  of  political  appeaL  The  write- 
in  campaign  began  only  a  week  ago;  It  was 
enthusiastic  but  tu>t  highly  organized,  and 
it  was  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  It  had  to  compete  for 
Republican  votes,  moreover,  against  a 
favorite  son  who  had  thre^  times  l>een 
Minnesota's  Governor.  Tht  overwhelming 
success  of  these  efforts  could  only  have  oc- 
eiirred  with  a  candidate  responding  to  some 
deep  and  powerful  desire  among  human 
beings. 

The  Minnesota  resulte  do  not  stand  alone. 
New  Hampshire  began  as  impressive  evidence 
that  Republican  leaders  of  a  key  New  Eng- 
land State  stood  back  of  General  Elsenhower; 
It  ended  as  proof  that  these  leaders  had  not 
misread  ths  minds  of  their  constltuente. 
New  Jersey  opened  tte  campaign  m  the  glow 
of  the  New  Hampshire  victory,  and  within 
the  last  few  days  has  seen  a  concerted  move 
toward  Eisenhower  within  the  State  organ- 
laauon.  AU  this,  however,  was  stUl  m  the 
East.  It  took  Minnesota  to  cap  these  de- 
velopmente  with  its  eloquent  indication  of 
what  people  west  of  the  Alleghenles  arc 
thinking. 

The  Eisenhower  movement,  according  to 
every  sign,  has  broken  away  from  the  pre- 
Umlnary  frustrations,  the  tensions  and  un- 
certainties which  held  It.  It  Is  sweepmg 
along  wUh  gathering  speed.  That  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman  should  have  asked  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  Ford  Foundation  is  particu- 
larly encouraging.  His  full  participation  in 
the  campaign  Is  one  more  proof,  dramatic 
and  reassuring,  of  what  could  have  been 
ezpactad  to  happen  once  the  Elsenhower 
candidacy  got  under  way.     Mr.   Hoffman's 


•zperlenee  in  large  undartakings.  his  con- 
tacts in  all  parte  of  the  country,  are  an  inv* 
portant  addition  to  an  organisation  which 
is  showing  ItMif  to  be  sh^ied  throughout 
to  the  measure  of  a  great  task. 


Cau^  Redaces  Taxes  ScTeath  Tear  ia 
Row 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wnooMBzx 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RBPRKSENTATIVBB 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  American  taxpayer 
Is  being  crushed  by  a  tax  burden  never 
before  imposed  upon  any  civilized  peo- 
ple. It  Is  refreshing  to  note  that  Canada 
has  a  surplus  in  her  treasury  and  is 
again  this  year  planning  to  reduce 
taxes.  News  reports  from  Canada  in- 
dicate that  this  will  be  the  seventh  jrear 
when  the  taxpayers  of  Canada  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Ocvemment  of  the  United  States  to 
give  some  heed  to  the  crushing  burden 
of  taxes  that  is  increasing  each  year. 
We  have  already  reached  a  point  of  di- 
minishing return.  I  am  including  this 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  en  this  subject  and  will  insert 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord: 
CaMAiaAif s  Hors  ram  Tax  Slash  Ssvcntr  Tbas 

m  Row — Furo  Tsab-Bmo  Sxtsplds  Is  wtamw^ 

Tkam  Evbb 

(By  Eugene  Oriffln) 

Ottawa.  March  9. — Canadians  hope  with 
reason  their  taxes  will  be  reduced  again  next 
month,  for  the  seventh  straight  year. 

Finance  Minister  Douglas  Abbott  will  an- 
nounce the  budget,  with  new  tax  rates,  for 
1953-53  In  the  House  of  Ccmmons  April  8. 
There  have  been  tax  reductions  in  every  Ca- 
nadian budget  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

BuaPLus  roa  e  txabs 

The  Canadian  Government  is  embarrassed 
by  riches.  It  has  ended  six  fiscal  yean  In  a 
row  with  a  surplus  of  revenues  over  expendi- 
tures, and  the  biggest  surplus  of  all— -fT21,- 
000,000 — Is  currently  on  hand.  Some  of  this 
Is  being  unloaded  in  year -end  paymente  of 
accounte,  and  a  large  part  of  It  will  be  used 
to  reduoe  the  national  debt. 

Political  opponente  argue  that  the  surplus 
proves  that  taxes  are  too  high  and  should 
be  reduced  again.  Prime  Minister  St.  Lau- 
rent has  said  there  probably  wlU  be  adjuat- 
mente,  but  no  substantial  cute.  Informed 
guesses  are  that  soma  excise  taxes  wlU  be 
lowCT«d  or  reduced,  including  those  on  cig- 
arettes and  household  applianeea.  Most  Ca- 
nadian income-tax  rates  are  lower  thai!  in 
the  United  States,  and  Canadian  parente  get 
a  kl<A-back  in  monthly  baby  bonus  ohaeks 
for  all  children  under  16  years  old. 

An  American  pays  several  times  as  much 
for  defense  and  foreign  aid  as  a  Canadian 
with  the  same  salary,  but  geto  no  more  credit 
for  it  here  than  in  any  other  country. 

HB.P  BUT  DOK^  BXAO 

A  common  platltixle,  repeated  this  week 
by  Premier  Lealie  Frost,  of  Ontario,  whan 
be  scolded  the  United  States  for  not  hurrying 
to  help  build  the  St.  Lawranos  seaway.  Is  that 
Canadians  are  doing  more  for  the  world  than 
the  Americans  par  capita  but  dont  talk  so 
much  about  it. 


It  seems  to  be  based  on  Canada's  book 
credit  of  $1,250,000,000  to  Britain  In  1946 
for  purchases  In  Canada,  when  An^rlca  was 
giving  one  of  ite  hand-outs  to  Britain,  the 
one  for  $3,000,000,000.  Canada  has  profited 
from  billions  of  dollars  doled  out  to  Britain 
and  other  coimtries  by  the  United  States. 

The  Government's  Canada-first  policy  ex- 
pressed by  St.  Laurent — "our  duty  is  to  be 
more  considerate  of  conditions  In  Canada 
than  of  conditions  anywhere  elae  In  the 
world" — ^Is  considered  Just  good  sense,  and 
has  not  been  criticized  from  any  quarter. 
WAKT  Taoops  aacaixBD 

International  commitments  by  Canada, 
even  though  only  on  a  token  scale  in  com- 
parison with  America's  ccntrlbutions,  are 
subject  to  growing  criticism  from  groups 
which  think  Canada  Is  doing  too  much. 
French  Canadian  newspapers  have  published 
an  article  demanding  that  Canada  recall  Its 
trops  from  Korea. 

The  Cooperative  Conunonwealth  Federa- 
tion (Socialist  Party),  has  started  to  criticize 
United  States  "domination"  In  United  Na- 
tions and  Atlantic  pact  policy.  M.  J.  (M6- 
well,  Saskatchewan,  the  CFF  leader,  urged 
this  week  that  Canada  support  the  admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations 
after  peace  Is  negotiated  in  Korea. 

From  no  quarter  has  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment been  asked  to  Increase  its  contribu- 
tion, in  men  or  money,  to  equal  the  propor- 
tionate commitments  entered  into  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  State  Secretary  Acheson. 
The  lact  public  oplnlcm  poll  has  shown  only 
9  percent  of  (Canadians  favored  a  draft. 

mca  or  ixaobbship 

Belief  Is  prevalent  here  that  it  Is  America's 
duty  to  shoulder  the  loads  taken  on  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Atlantic  Pact,  as  set 
forth  last  week  by  the  Montreal  Star,  a  paper 
Which  often  repeata  Government  views. 

"There  Is  a  price  and  a  burden  entallsd 
In  world  leadership  which  the  United  States 
has  to  carry,  and  which  Canada  does  not," 
the  Star  said. 

This  beUef  that  America  must  do  propor- 
tionately more  than  associate  nations  ex- 
tends to  financial  aid.  The  Star  said  yester- 
day that  If  Congress  fails  to  pass  President 
Trxuoan's  $8,000,000,000  foreign  aid  bUl  "the 
oonsequences  are  likely  to  be  very  serious." 
It  said  isolatlonlsts  are  active. 

The  Ottawa  Journal  also  showed  concern 
about  American  opinion  which  Is  opposed 
to  Mr.  Itiunan's  foreign  aid. 

"We  shall  hear  of  it.  aU  too  soon  and 
loudly.  In  Congress'  coming  debates,"  the 
Journal  said. 


Cturwum  CkaaccSor  KoaradI  Adeaaner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  icAsaaCHuaaria 

Of  TBI  HOU8I  OF  EKPEUSENTATIVIS 

Twday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  LANS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  March 
1052  Issue  of  the  Columbia: 

Komao  ABKNAxnai:  A  Pnx^B  aw  Bubopb 
(By  Andrew  Boyle) 

"Some  are  bom  great,"  said  Shakespeare 
throtigh  the  mouth  of  the  worldly  wise 
MalvoUo,  "some  achieve  greatness,  and  soma 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."  So  far 
as  that  Judgment  applies  to  men  of  politics 
It  can  be  said  of  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  Chan- 
celor  0^  the  Federal  Republic  of  Western 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  west's  shrewdest 
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and  most  far-sighted  leaders,  that  such 
greatness  as  he  has  achieved  In  his  three 
brief  years  of  power  was  accidentally  thrust 
upon  him  at  the  beginning.  For  no  political 
•ucceas  story  has  had  a  stranger  or  less 
auspicious  start  than  that  of  this  76-year-old 
Catholic  statesman  who  Is  today  one  of  the 
strong  pillars  of  the  skeleton  structure  of  the 
new  Europe. 

Only  4  years  ago.  In  1948,  the  name  of 
Konrad  Adenauer  was  not  considered  meri- 
torious or  well-known  enough  for  Inclxislon 
In  the  German  Who's  Who.  He  was  re- 
membered by  people  Inside  and  outside  hla 
homeland  more  for  his  work  as  lord  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Cologne  than  for  his  potential 
talent  as  a  'uture  Chancelor.  Indeed,  that 
potential  tal<:jnt  might  never  have  been  given 
the  chance  to  develop,  If  a  somewhat  obse- 
quious British  official  had  not  fired  him. 

The  decision  of  some  unknown  military 
government  representative  to  dismiss  Dr. 
Adenauer  from  the  Cologne  City  Hall  ap- 
peared to  be  a  harsh  way  of  dealing  with 
an  cAA  man  of  70.  In  actual  fact  it  forced 
him  Into  national  politics,  and  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  new  star  in  the  overcast  In- 
ternational sky.  The  reason  given  for  his 
dismissal  was  "falling  to  display  sufficient 
Initiative  and  energy."  That  charge  could 
hardly  ba  made  against  his  conduct  of  af- 
fairs since,  as  the  head  of  the  Western  Ger- 
man Republic. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  an  unpleasant  ex- 
perience to  be  sacked  from  the  post  which  he 
had  held  from  the  First  World  War  to  the 
rise  of  Hitler.  As  Cologne's  Lord  Mayor. 
Adeni.uer  gave  the  city  Its  university,  Its  sur- 
rounding green  belt.  Its  annual  trade  fair, 
the  first  "autobahn,"  and  a  new  bridge  acroea 
the  Bhlne.  The  Americans  reinstated  him 
In  1945,  and  after  S  months  his  pride  took  a 
knock  when  the  British  removed  blm.  The 
Incident  left  a  nasty  impression  on  his  mind 
Which,  happily,  has  been  effaced  by  his  re- 
cent visit  to  London. 

Under  Hitler.  Dr.  Adenauer  had  an  un- 
blemished record  of  calm,  dignified  resistance 
to  the  regime.  He  would  not  compromise  his 
principles.  He  refiised  to  collaborate,  al- 
though the  Nazis  wished  to  benefit  by  his 
administrative  experience.  He  was  arrested 
and  Imprisoned  3  times,  for  inevitably  the 
police  regarded  him  with  unmitigated  sxu- 
picion.  On  the  other  hand,  despite  his  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  principal  organizers  of 
the  old  Catholic  Center  Party,  he  was  not  a 
big  enough  figure  to  be  liquidated  as  a  warn- 
ing to  others. 

BZCOXO    or    UFHILI.    ACUUVUCKKT 

Like  salntliness,  statesmanship  is  a  quality 
which  can  more  easily  be  discerned  than  de- 
fined. The  very  complexity  of  modem 
democratic  society  spawns  politicians  by  the 
ahoal,  and  it  offers  opportunities  of  acqiUring 
fame  or  notoriety  that  multiply  not  only 
with  the  number  and  variety  of  the  prob- 
lems they  are  called  upon  to  tackle  but 
through  the  magnifying  and  distorting  proc- 
esses of  present-day  publicity  methods. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  Dr. 
Adenauer  shirks  the  publicity  spotlight:  he 
values  the  power  of  public  opinion  too  much 
for  that.  But  it  would  be  right  to  assume 
that  he  is  fimdamentally  a  person  who  does 
not  depend,  as  do  so  many  top-ranking  po- 
litical figures,  on  the  acclaim  of  the  press 
and  on  the  flattery  or  even  the  whole- 
hearted loyalty  of  his  followers  He  invites 
respect  rather  than  popular  affection.  For 
he  has  been  too  long  In  the  political  wilder- 
ness to  have  time  or  patience  for  the  useful 
but  strictly  nonessential  art  of  playing  to 
the  gallery.  Other  statesmen,  like  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  who  were  possibly  "bom  to 
greatness."  are  undoubtedly  more  subtle  and 
ingenious  in  their  handling  and  shaping  of 
momentous  events.  But  Dr.  Adenauer's  rec- 
ord of  uphill  achievement  is  proof  enough  of 
his  astonishing  patience,  determination,  dex- 
terity and  vision. 


I  was  able  to  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
those  statesmanlike  qualities  in  him  when 
he  visited  London  shortly  before  Christmas. 
Both  in  private  and  in  public,  in  ordinary 
conversation  and  in  his  prepared  speeches, 
he  impressed  me  by  his  ability  to  reach  and 
grasp  the  core  of  intricate  questions  without 
fuss  or  hesitation.  His  sincerity  is  of  the  xm- 
spectacular,  unemotional  sort.  There  are  no 
theatrical  gestures,  no  high-flown  senti- 
ments, none  of  those  roxinded  oratorical 
flourishes  which  are  even  the  moderately 
successfiil  politician's  stock  in  trade.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  quiet  and  rather  matter- 
of-fact  in  manner;  but  his  sense  of  humor, 
his  keen  intelligence  and  his  idealism  shine 
through  and  give  unexpected  meaning  to  the 
most  prosnlc  of  his  statements. 

The  lofty  brow  and  receding  hair,  the  high 
cheek  bones  under  intent  dark  eyes  that 
seem  to  look  straight  through  you,  lend  Dr. 
Adenauer  a  faintly  oriental  appearance.  He 
Is  stylish  and  even  elegant  in  bearing.  Where 
a  Truman  might  bound  like  an  antelope,  or 
a  Churchill  lumber  like  a  bear,  Adenauer 
moves  with  the  grace  of  an  eastern  arch- 
imandrite. Tet  his  personal  charm  la  as 
tmforced  as  his  natural  dignity.  His  set  fea- 
t\ires,  and  the  deep  lines  bitten  round  his 
mouth,  from  nose  to  chin,  by  suffering  and 
the  acid  of  time,  will  relax  suddenly  into  a 
broad  smile  as  he  slips  away  from  a  dUDciilt 
or  impertinent  question  with  a  neat,  verbal 
side-step.  He  is  Dot  the  man  to  be  surprised 
or  angered  into  uttering  political  indiscre- 
tions. He  is  not  the  man,  either,  to  avoid 
stating  plain  facts  as  he  sees  them,  at  the 
risk  of  hurting  the  delicate  feelings  of  his 
listeners.  But  he  will  choose  his  own  mo- 
ment to  do  so.  For  there  are  one  or  two 
Ideals  to  attain  which  he  is  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice the  leisure  and  energy  of  his  remaining 
years.  And  or  these  unquestionably  the 
greatest  is  his  ideal  of  restoring  Germany  to 
her  rightful  place  as  a  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean family  of  nations. 

He  had  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this  subject 
to  me  and  to  others.  At  No.  10  Downing 
Street,  during  his  talks  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Britain  and  his  Cabinet  colleagues, 
the  Chancellor  explained  at  length  the  trials 
and  uncertainties  of  his  seU-appolnted  task 
as  the  nxan  who  is  teaching  the  people  of 
Western  Germany  to  think  as  Europeans 
rather  than  as  nationalists.  He  assessed 
the  chances  of  success,  weighing  the  intract- 
able opposition  or  the  Social  Democrats,  un- 
der the  jaundiced  but  formidable  leadership 
of  Kurt  Schumacher,  against  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  own  Christian  Democrat  supporters. 
Nor  did  he  omit  what  appeared  to  him  as  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  augiirles  of  all — the  gen- 
uine zsal  for  his  United  Europe  ideal  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  Germans,  many  of 
them  university  students. 

Dr.  Adenauer's  most  striking  characteristic 
Is  ills  moral  courage,  which  frequently  takes 
the  form  In  ordinary  speech  of  a  ciirlously 
Anglo-Saxon  and  un-Oermanlc  disregard  for 
the  obstacles  towering  between  himself  and 
a  given  goal.  I  wondered  at  first  whether 
he  was  merely  striving  to  give  a  good  impres- 
sion to  those  he  met,  trusting  perbapo  that 
If  he  put  the  best  possible  face  on  his  trou- 
bles the  British  Government  and  press  would 
more  readily  acknowledge  what  be  had 
achieved  since  asuming  office.  I  soon  learned 
that  such  a  naive  interpretation  of  his  mo- 
tives was  not  only  untrue  but  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  man.  His  unpretentious  opti- 
mism, as  I  discovered,  springs  from  two 
sources:  a  sure  grasp  of  history  which  pre- 
vents him  from  losing  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion in  the  dtoy-to-day  hurly-burly  of  poll- 
tics,  and  an  unusual  personal  ability  to  apply 
Christian  principles  to  anything  he  under- 
takes. 

I  am  not  foolish'.y  implying  that  there  Is 
necessarily  an  element  of  sanctity  in  his 
statesmanship.  If  there  is,  it  is  certainly 
not  within  the  province  of  the  political  an- 


alyst to  discover  or  describe  it.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  In  Konrad  Adenauer,  of  Ger- 
many, as  in  Robert  Schuman  of  France,  the 
Catholic  faith  which  both  share  has  helped 
to  sharpen  and  clarify  a  common  under- 
standing of  the  social  and  political  dlaor- 
ders  of  crippled,  uneasy  postwar  Europe. 

It  is  much  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
these  two  men  were  brought  together  for 
the  first  time  4  years  ago  at  an  informal 
conference  organised  by  the  "nouvellse 
equipes  intern  atlonales"— a  loose  association 
of  Christian  Democrats  from  several  Euro- 
pean countries  who  meet  regularly  to  ex- 
change information  ttnd  discuss  solutions  to 
complex  social  and  political  problems.  Nor 
Is  it  surprising  that  general  Idsas  and  prin- 
ciples, which  were  later  to  be  molded  into 
the  practical  form  of  the  world-famous  Schu- 
man plan,  were  threshed  out  originally  in 
thece  unrecorded  meetings  of  Catholic  poli- 
ticians. The  mutual  liking  and  esteem  which 
has  grown  up  between  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  France  and  the  Federal  Chancelor  of  Ger- 
many is  based  on  something  more  than  simi- 
larity of  temperament  and  outlook.  It  la 
also  based  on  the  knowledge  that  each.  In 
broadly  the  same  way,  is  striving  to  translate 
into  action  meastires  that  will  systematically 
restore  the  unity  of  the  once-Chrlstlan  west 
by  reconciling  France  and  Germany. 

SCHXTMAK'S  TAim  AXD  ■«*!  twM 

At  Strasbourg,  in  the  grim  sxunmer  of  1080. 
when  the  Korean  conflict  was  plunging  the 
western  nations  into  a  gloomy  sense  of  fore- 
boding. I  met  M.  Ochuman  In  the  lobbies  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  Building.  At  a  time 
when  both  politicians  and  public  were  mainly 
concerned  with  the  dangers  of  a  sudden 
Soviet  blow  against  the  almost  nonexutent 
defenses  of  the  west,  he  had  Just  delivered 
a  calm  and  lucid  expose  of  bis  proposals  for 
pooling  the  coal  and  steel  output  of  Eiuxipe. 
It  seemed  an  uncommonly  bad  occasion  for 
rousing  Interest  In  a  project  which  belonfid 
to  an  uncertain  future.  But  It  was  typical 
of  Sch -Oman's  faith  and  realism  that  he 
should  have  defied  the  prophets  of  woe  to 
outline  his  revolutionary  scheme  for  merg- 
ing the  war-making  industries  of  France  and 
Germany,  thus  removing  the  economic  means 
of  exploiting  political  differences.  I  remem- 
ber asking  him  to  what  extent  Catholic  social 
principles  underlay  his  plan.  And  I  shall 
never  forget  his  reply: 

"It  goes  without  saying."  he  said,  "that  the 
underlying  principles  are  Christian  princi- 
ples. European  peace  through  economic 
unity  and  prosperity  U  the  goal;  this  project 
with  its  conditions  of  coixunon  sacrifice  is 
the  road  to  It.  •  •  •  i  cant  say  with 
certainty  which  particular  movements  or 
persons  indirectly  steered  me  at  one  time  or 
another.  But  what  can  be  said  in  general 
with  absolute  truth  Is  that  the  so-called 
Schuman  plan  represenU  the  flowering  of 
the  Intense  social  movement  which  was  the 
work  of  continental  Catholics  between  the 
two  world  wars." 

One  of  those  Catholics  was,  of  course.  Kon- 
rad Adenauer,  an  obscure  If  competent  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  Center  Party  in  Germany 
before  the  rise  of  Hitler.  Even  in  the  full  tide 
of  the  Nasi  flood,  when  everything  he  cher- 
ished and  stood  for  seemed  doomed,  he  never 
lost  his  bearings  or  his  historical  perspective. 
And  so,  when  he  in  turn  allowed  me  to  hurl 
questions  at  him  recently,  I  had  already  de- 
cided to  test  tiim  on  the  same  broad  terrain 
as  I  had  tested  M.  Schuman.  For  though  It 
is  an  irresistible  temptation  for  the  ordinary 
run  of  politicians  to  pay  lip  service  to  lofty 
ideals  in  the  Interests  of  self-advertisement. 
I  was  reasonably  certain  that  Dr.  Adenauer's 
stature  as  a  statesman  would  forbid  him  to 
stoop  to  such  transparent  devices.  In  any 
case  I  was  well  aware  that  in  asking  him  to 
sum  up  his  hopes  and  misgivings  •■  to 
progress  in  the  current  negotiations  on  the 
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Bchuman  plan  and  the  Suropean  Army,  I  was 
drawing  htm  out  on  two  related  topics  very 
close  to  his  heart. 

"These  projects,"  he  told  me,  ~are  not  sim- 
ply ends  in  themselves.  They  are  also  means 
to  the  positive  and  of  a  new,  unified  Europe 
from  which  fear,  ambition,  and  Jealousy  will 
have  been  banished.  The  goal  of  a  European 
family,  which  will  be  the  trustee  and  guard- 
Ian  of  our  common  Christian  clvUlsstlon, 
Is  now  within  reach.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  slip  the  present  opportunity  of  attaining 
It.  For  wa  may  not  get  another  opportunity 
Ilka  It." 

In  my  role  of  devil's  advocate.  I  pressed 
bim  further.  "Tou  may  believe  this  very 
strongly."  I  said.  "But  do  the  leaders  of  the 
other  countries  taking  part  In  the  negotia- 
tloni  see  the  matter  In  the  same  clear  light?" 
He  replied  without  hesitation:  "I  know  that 
they  sliare  the  same  view  to  a  greater  or  leaser 
degree.  There  are  points  of  difference  and 
friction:  but  they're  largely  technical.  With 
a  little  patience  and  a  spirit  at  compromise, 
we  ahall  have  complete  agreement. 

"I  have  been  questioned  several  times." 
be  oontlnued.  "about  the  feeling  of  other 
Germans.  Outsiders  seem  to  doubt  some 
times  whether  our  people  are  ready  to  honor 
the  far-reaching  arrangements  that  are  being 
worked  out  in  their  name.  I  am  often  asked 
If  they  really  believe  in  the  European  idea, 
and  If  they  can  be  relied  on  to  live  up  to  that 
idea.  I  want  to  give  an  SMuranoe  that  most 
of  them  can.  and  do.  and  will." 

These  were  stirring  words,  coming  from  a 
man  whose  coalition  government  at  Bonn 
has  a  bare  working  majority  to  endorse  his 
major  policies.  They  were  as  much  an  act 
of  faith  as  the  words  at  M.  Schuman  at 
Strasbourg  24  years  before.  They  brought 
out  most  vividly  the  characteristic  attitude 
at  a  real  Christian  statesman,  who  refuses  to 
be  downcast  or  distracted  by  immediate  dlf- 
flciilties.  If  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  a  seemingly 
remote  goal,  his  feet  arc  firmly  on  the  groxind. 
And  with  his  fellow-statesman  across  the 
Rhine  Inspired  by  the  same  tangible  vision. 
Dr.  Adenauer's  task  is  appreciably  lightened. 

Bearing  in  mind  his  humiliating  experience 
at  the  hands  of  the  British  occupation  au- 
thorities, I  saw  in  his  completely  objective 
regard  for  Britain's  isolationist  attitude  to 
European  unity  yet  another  proof  of  his 
essential  greatness.  The  latest  session  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  had  Just  ended,  and  poli- 
ticians from  more  than  a  dosen  countries 
had  returned  to  their  capitals  ranting  and 
raving  against  perifldious  Albion.  Less  than 
a  months  previously,  the  return  to  power 
in  Britain  of  Mr.  Churchill's  conservative 
government  had  sent  a  fiood  of  hope  surg- 
ing across  the  Continent.  The  arcliitect  of 
their  liberation  from  wartime  captivity,  the 
oilglnator  of  the  entire  postwar  movement 
of  European  tmlty.  the  man  who  had  first 
propounded  the  idea  of  a  European  army 
from  his  place  in  the  Strasbourg  Assembly 
had  become  Prime  Minister  again.  Millions 
of  people  natxu-all«  assumed  that  now  the 
full  weight  of  Mr.  Churchill's  authority  and 
prestige  would  make  Itself  felt  in  the  efforts 
to  create  a  viable  international  organisa- 
tion, the  foundations  of  which  were  already 
laid  in  the  Schuman  and  Pleven  plans. 
The  presence  at  Strasbourg  of  a  representa- 
tive group  of  United  States  Congressmen 
seemed  to  provide  the  perfect  setting  for  a 
sudden  historic  change  for  the  better  in  the 
political  set-up  of  the  Old  V'orld. 

The  mood  of  disillusionment  which  fol- 
lowed, when  official  British  spokesmen  broke 
the  incredible  news  that  Mr.  Churchill's 
government  was  no  more  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice) national  sovereignty  than  its  Socialist 
predecessor,  wai>  bitter  and  tense.  It  was 
as  though  Mr.  Churchill  had  been  caught 
In  the  act  of  placing  a  time-bomb  under 
the  very  edifice  he  had  formerly  struggled 
hard  'o  Cv^nstruct;  and  the  chorus  of  shocked 


erltlelsm  reverberated  round  every  European 
capital.  The  Prime  Minister's  legendary 
reputation  slxmiped  badly  as  a  result:  and 
It  was  while  the  storm  of  abuse  was  at  its 
hHgbt  that  Dr.  Adenauer — the  one  western 
leader  who  stood  to  lose  most  by  Britain's 
apparent  defection — visited  him  in  London. 

Mr.  Churchill,  who  did  not  once  speak  out 
publicly  in  support  of  his  government's 
stand  at  Strasbourg,  assured  the  Federal 
Chanoelor  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
There  was  no  change  of  heart  or  change  of 
front  In  London.  It  was  simply  that  Britain, 
with  her  Commonwealth  commitments,  had 
broader  responsibilities  to  fulfill.  She  would 
honor  her  obligations  as  a  partner  tn  the 
western  defense  forces  under  General  Eisen- 
hower's command,  and  she  would  do  every- 
thing possible  tj  speed  the  formation  of  the 
Eui-opean  army  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Schuman  plan.  Nevertheless,  no  iiseful  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  merging  her  troops 
with  those  of  Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Benelux  countries,  or  by  entering  the 
coal-steel  pool  at  the  moment. 

Now  the  illuminating  point  is  that  Dr. 
Adenauer  needed  no  reassurance  whatever 
about  the  reasons  for  Britain's  policy.  Bvon 
though  he  was  shortly  to  confront  the  Lower 
Rouse  of  the  German  Parliament  in  a  fateful 
debate  on  the  Pleven  plan,  he  did  not  allow 
premonitions  or  tactical  troubles  to  weaken 
his  detached  appreciation  of  Brltain'3  course. 
The  Chancelor*B  historical  sense  of  perspec- 
tive had  again  prevailed  in  framing  his  Judg- 
ment of  an  immediate,  if  dllBcult,  dilemma. 
As  it  happened,  he  returned  soon  afterword 
to  Germany,  overrode  all  opposition,  and 
secured  the  requisite  parliamentary  vote  In 
favor  of  the  European  army  project  early  In 
January. 

"It  would  have  been  easier  for  us  all,"  he 
commented  to  me  before  he  left  for  borne 
"If  Britain  were  a  partner  in  the  European 
defense  community.  But  even  with  Britain 
outside,  there  la  no  reason  why  the  European 
army  project  should  collapse.  The  British— 
from  my  reading  of  history — always  take  a 
different  attitude  to  plans  as  opposed  to  facts. 
Once  the  defense  community  is  set  up,  I  am 
sure  that  close  relations  with  Britc^p  will 
automatically  follow." 

It  is  a  rare  gift  In  any  statesman  to  know 
exactly  from  one  moment  to  the  next  how 
much  room  for  maneuver  your  political  foes 
and  the  pressure  of  outside  events  have  left 
you.  That  gift  Dr.  Adenauer  posocsse^  to  a 
marked  degree.  Ho  is  too  old  and  wlsie  to 
care  much  for  the  limelight;  but  he  la  rarely 
off  the  front  pages  of  the  European  press. 
He  may  have  a  very  narrow  margin  of  sup- 
port in  the  Bonn  Parliament;  but  he  chooses 
to  lead  a  sometimes  reluctant  public  opinion, 
rather  than  be  led  by  it.  He  is  anxious  al- 
ways to  please  his  friends  and  allies :  but  he 
is  too  honest  not  tq  tcU  them  when  they 
hurt  and  displease  him  by  trampling  on  the 
Interests  of  his  own  people. 

In  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  the  western  half 
of  Germany  has  a  leader  who  may  prove  Ir- 
replaceable. His  advanced  age  Ls  more  to  be 
regretted  and  fecred  than  the  enmity  of  his 
political  foes.  BrlUln,  the  United  SUtes, 
and  the  entire  west  should  not  underesti- 
mate his  Immense  value  as  an  astute  politi- 
cal leader  who  is  also  a  great  European.  As 
an  eminent  critic  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
said  of  him  recently:  "Germany  may  be  the 
land  which  takes  least  account  of  its  politi- 
cal prophets.  Western  civilization,  however, 
should  pay  him  more  fitting  tribute  for  the 
way  in  which  be  has  tided  his  country  over 
some  of  the  most  difficult  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. For  it  may  be  reasonable  to  think 
that  Germany  is  stUl  a  political  volcano, 
quiescent  btit  not  czUnct.  And  Dr.  Ade- 
nauer is  the  man  who,  sitting  at  the  top.  has 
prevented  anyone  from  dn^ping  lighted 
matches  down  Its  cratar." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GARDNER  R.  WITHROW 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVI8 
Thursday.  March  20,  19S2 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  therein. 
»  statement  made  by  President  W.  M. 
Thomas,  of  the  National  Postal  Trans- 
port Association,  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  which  had  under  consid- 
eration S.  995. 

I  have  introduced  a  bin.  H.  R.  6911. 
which  deals  with  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter contained  in  S.  995.  In  fact.  H.  R. 
G911  is  Q3re  liberal  in  some  respects 
than  S.  995.  However,  every  argument 
made  by  President  Thomas  pertains  to 
the  House  bill  as  well  as  Its  companion 
bUl  In  the  Senate.  The  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation  is  apparent. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  considered  and  acted  upon  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  The  chairman 
of  the  House  Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  Infcrmed  members  of  the 
committee  that  hcarlnss  on  retirement 
legislation  will  be  held  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
eommittoo,  for  the  purpose  of  identification, 
my  namo  is  V7.  M.  Thomas,  and  I  am  presi- 
dent of  tho  National  Postal  Transport  Asso- 
ciation with  a  memtiership  of  approximately 
38.000. 

Until  recent  years  a  high  type  of  young 
men  have  boon  ottrocted  to  the  Government 
service  for  the  reaoon  that  employment  gov- 
erned by  civU  service  afforded  them  greater 
security  than  was  avaUable  when  employed 
by  private  industries  and  the  privilege  of 
puroha8in(T  annuities  was  among  the  most 
attractive  provisions  of  Government  em- 
ployment, nowcver,  during  tbe  past  few 
jrears,  industrial  workers  have  secured  addi- 
tional benefits  to  the  extent  that  Govern- 
ment ascnciea  can  offer  no  greater,  if  as 
great,  a  dcgroc  of  security  as  Is  afforded  by 
private  industries.  Because  of  this  condition 
Government  agencies  are  no  longer  able  to 
recruit  the  highest  type  of  young  men  of 
tbe  Nation.  Amendments  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  as  provided  by  S.  005 
would  offer  far  greater  socurlty  and  would 
definitely  serve  to  restore  the  former  and 
more  deairod  conditions  of  employment. 

Section  8  of  S.  006  is  very  desirable  since 
It  provides  a  mlnlmtmi  annuity  (or  em- 
ployees who  are  forced  to  accept  dlsabiUty 
retirement,  and  for  the  sxwlvors  of  em- 
ployees who  die  while  in  active  service 
These  provisions  would  be  the  means  by 
which  many  homes  may  be  lupt  intact  after 
the  disabiUty  retirement  or  death  of  the 
breadwinner  of  the  famUy.  and  is  consid- 
ered as  extremely  important. 

The  National  Postal  Transport  Association 
especially  favors  the  provisions  of  section  16 
of  S.  006,  entitled  "Adjustment  of  Prior 
Rights."  More  than  4.000  members  of  the 
National  Postal  Transport  Jissoclatlon  are 
In  a  retired  status  at  this  time.  These  mem- 
bers met  all  requirements  of  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  diirlng  tbelr  years  of 
servloe,  resulting  in  tiie  purchasing  at  aa- 
nultles  which  were  considered  adequate 
prior  to  World   War   n.     Tbey  purctaaaed 
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their  annuities  wltb  dollars  worth  100  cents 
but  are  being  paid  annuities  with  dollars 
with  a  purchasing  power  of  but  53  cents. 
Their  annuities  should  be  increased  to  the 
extent  that  their  purchasing  power  would  be 
restored. 

Widows  of  former  Oovemment  employees 
who  died  prior  to  April  1,  1948.  are  provided 
a  BxirriTorshlp  annuity  under  the  provisions 
of  8.  500.  Social  secixrlty  provides  for  widows 
of  former  Industrial  workers  who  have  died, 
and  widows  of  former  employees  who  came 
under  the  purview  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  and  who  have  died  since  1934,  are 
provided  a  survivorship  by  that  act.  S.  500 
would  provide  a  survivorship  annuity  for 
widows  of  former  clvll-service  employees  who 
died  prior  to  April  1, 1948,  and  I  strongly  urge 
this  committee  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  including  such  a  provision  In  S.  995. 

Public  Law  310  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress provides  that  the  cost  of  sxirvlvorshlp 
annuities  to  those  who  retire  after  October  1. 
1949,  shal  be  5  percent  of  the  first  $1,500 
of  earned  annuity  and  10  percent  of  all  ad- 
ditional earned  annuity.  I  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  amend  8.  995  so  as  to  extend  this 
same  provision  to  those  who  retired  between 
April  1,  1948,  and  September  30,  1949.  This 
group  were  required  to  accept  a  full  10- 
percent  reduction  In  order  to  name  a  survivor 
beneficiary  and  are  still  paying  the  10  per- 
cent notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  310. 

We  cannot  concur  with  the  report  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  Its  stand  that 
ths  retirement  fund  be  maintained  on  an  ac- 
tuarially funded  basis.  We  believe  an  actu- 
arially funded  retirement  system  Is  unneces- 
sary and  a  needless  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  payment  of  interest  on  such  a 
huge  reserve.  None  of  the  other  retirement 
plans  under  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  on  an  actuarially  funded  basis,  none 
of  the  State  retirement  plans  are  on  an  actu- 
arially funded  basis,  and  very  few  of  the  mu- 
nicipal plans  are  on  an  actuarially  funded 
basis.  Their  experience  has  proven  that  It 
Wfks  unnecessary.  A  liberal  pay-as-you-go 
plan  of  financing  the  civil-service  retirement 
system  such  as  is  provided  in  S.  995,  Is,  In 
our  opinion,  adequate  to  maintain  the  retire- 
ment fund  In  a  safe  financial  condition. 

In  support  of  this  contention,  we  point  out 
that  the  published  record  shows  that  during 
the  first  25  years  of  actual  operation,  the 
employees  have  contributed  more  than  9500,- 
000.000  to  the  civil-service  retirement  fund 
than  has  been  paid  out  in  annuities  and  re- 
funds. There  is  presently  in  the  retirement 
fund  more  than  94.500,000.000.  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Government  made  no  contri- 
bution to  the  f\md  for  the  period  1930  to 
1929. 

Since  the  contributions  of  the  employees 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  fund  since  it  was  established  in 
1920,  we  believe  Congress  will  be  fully  Justi- 
fied in  viewing  the  report  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  with  genuine  scepticism.  After 
all,  actuaries  In  estimating  what  a  retire- 
ment system  is  going  to  cost,  base  their  con- 
clusions largely  upon  estimates.  They  must, 
oi  necessity,  assume  that  certain  conditions 
exist,  and  again,  that  certain  things  are  go- 
ing to  happen,  and  they  then  project  these 
assumptions  into  the  future.  The  Board  of 
Actuaries  themselves  admit  that  the  data 
available  is  insufltclent  to  make  an  accurate 
evaluation. 

And,  finally,  quoting  actuarial  figures  is 
cold  comfort  to  those  faithful  retired  em- 
ployees In  combating  the  terrific  increase 
In  the  cost  of  living  and  In  no  way  solves 
the  problem. 

Augmented  pensions  are  being  granted  to 
retired  military  personnel,  and  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  greatly  liberalized  bene- 
fits paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 


the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  It.  Uierefore, 
seems  Inconceivable  to  us  that  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  should  oppose  a  fair  ad- 
justment of  retirement  annuities.  Certainly 
Congress  should  view  the  problem  in  a 
realistic  manner  and  act  on  its  own  Initia- 
tive by  adjiisting  the  annuities  of  retired 
employees  in  keeping  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living  and  the  low  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing before  you  and  stating  the  views  of  the 
National  Postal  T^'ansport  Association,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  find  It  pos- 
sible to  favorably  report  a  bill  which  will 
grant  relief  to  those  so  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration. 


UiuTer9al  MiliUry  Traiaiag 


Waf  e  Increases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

OP  DELAWARX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  an  editorial 
taken  from  the  Joumal-Every  Evening, 
a  Wilmington,  Del.,  newspaper.  This 
editorial  appeared  in  the  issue  of  March 
19,  1952.  and  refers  to  the  average  wage 
of  persons  covered  by  the  Delaware  un- 
employment-compensation law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosd, 
as  follows: 

Fob  Mamt,  Lira  Is  Brrrm 

Up  and  up  it  goes,  and  where  it  stops,  no- 
body knows.  We  refer  not  to  taxation  just 
now — that's  background  for  the  picture — but 
to  the  iteep  rise  in  the  average  wage  of  per- 
sons covered  by  the  Delaware  unemploy- 
ment-compensation law. 

Albert  Stetser,  head  of  the  agency,  says 
the  amount  of  this  wage  turned  out  to  bo 
93.594  in  1951.  This  is  to  be  compared  with 
$3,092  in  1950.  before  the  Korean  war.  and 
91.420  back  in  1938.  well  before  the  Second 
World  War. 

Average  figures  can  never  tell  the  true 
story  of  John  Doe.  electrician,  or  Joe  Blow, 
chemical  engineer.  But  they  do  show  trends. 
The  cost  of  living  in  dollars  is  roughly  twice 
what  It  was  in  1938.  With  such  expenses  as 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as  a  yardstick. 
It  is  clear  that  the  average  wage  in  Delaware 
today,  despite  inflation,  buys  much  more 
than  it  did  14  years  ego.  And  this  wage  is 
one  of  the  highest  In  the  United  States. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  economics,  then, 
we'd  say  Delaware  is  as  good  a  place  to  live  as 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Well,  maybe  Can- 
ada has  developed  a  slight  edge  on  us  at 
present,  but  only  a  slight  one. 

Taxation,  of  course,  has  been  taking  a  big- 
ger and  bigger  chunk  out  of  earnings.  The 
scale  of  living  for  the  higher-paid  profes- 
sional and  other  white-collar  people  has 
taken  a  violent  drop.  Nowadays  they  can- 
not possibly  afford  a  great  many  things  like 
a  maid  in  the  kitchen  or  private  school  and 
college  for  their  offspring.  They  are  truly  a 
great  deal  worse  off  than  they  used  to  be. 
and  that  Is  serious  enough.  But  the  new 
taxes  even  in  this  war-threatened  era  do  not 
hit  the  majority  of  the  people  with  any  such 
net  wallop.  Even  after  taxes,  overt  and  cov- 
ert, millions  upon  millions  of  Americans  are 
better  off  than  ever — far  better  off. 

Can  communism  convert  many  of  us?  We 
don't  see  how  it  can. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNCSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  article  by 
Alfred  D.  Stedman.  published  in  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  on  March  16,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoso. 
as  follows: 

Aas  TBS  OI  Joia 
(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 

Stire  fire  for  bringing  the  house  down 
at  farm  meetings  (among  others)  la  a  fa- 
miliar sally  against  universal  military  train- 
ing. The  unfailing  applause  for  it  Is  heard 
nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  Washington, 
where  congressional  ears  are  now  very  close 
to  the  ground.  The  sally  rxins  commonly 
about  like  this: 

"Our  boys  are  too  adaptable  and  re«ouroe« 
ful  to  require  universal  military  training. 
Without  it.  they  have  always  licked  the  coun- 
tries that  had  It.  Our  boys  wont  need 
UMT.~ 

Certainly  the  American  capacity  for  catdi- 
ing  on  isn't  being  doubted.  But  this  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  training  to  American 
boys  might  become  vital  to  them  and  their 
loved  ones,  especially  If  next  time  there  were 
no  other  nation  to  stand  off  the  enemy  for 
a  couple  of  years  of  preparing  here.  Isnt 
a  democracy  entitled  to  both  sides  of  sucb 
a  question? 

For  a  balanced  view,  the  authors  of  the 
sally  against  UMT  might  approach  this  with 
the  same  objective  scrutiny  of  facta  that 
they  would  apply,  as  experts,  to  problems  In 
agriculture,  or  business,  or  education.  Tbej 
might  look  over  the  intricate  modem  weap- 
ons, or  the  labyrinthlan  systems  of  com- 
munications and  supply  that  are  used  in 
war  today.  They  might  ask  themselves 
whether  American  resourcefulness  alone,  or 
that  plus  training  would  best  guard  the 
country  and  the  lives  of  those  working  with 
such  complicated  weapons  and  systems. 
Then  they  might  ponder  the  poasibUitlea 
of  disaster  in  attempting  to  mesh  into  cooi- 
bined  action  by  land,  air  and  sea  large  forow 
that  were  untrained  in  teamwork  with  such 
weapons  and  systems. 

Or  the  authors  of  the  sally  against  UMT 
might  consult  the  OI  Joes  who  came  back. 
Of  course  these  OI's  are  divided  like  the  reat 
of  us  or  UMT.  But  a  lot  of  them  have  grim 
memories  of  situations  that  urgently  re- 
quired some  system  of  training.  The  sally's 
authors  might  ask  thousands  who  were 
rushed  half-trained  from  replacement  depots 
against  trained  men,  to  be  sniped,  booby- 
trapped  or  captured  while  groping  with 
strange  weapons.  They  might  ask  other 
thousands  of  OI  victims  of  Inadequate  train- 
ing In  self-protection  against  such  ills  •• 
trench  foot,  other  fungi,  yaws,  malaria  or 
dysentery. 

They  might  consult  the  seasoned  veterans 
who  fought  on  through  month  after  month 
and  campaign  after  campaign,  perhaps  like 
Minnesota's  (then)  Thirty-fourth  Division, 
suffering  from  100  to  200  percent  of  full 
strength  casualties,  partly  because  trained 
units  weren't  available  to  relieve  them.  Or 
they  might  ask  the  buddies  of  the  boys  who 
were  bombed  by  their  own  men  with  General 
McMalr    to   death   In   Normandy   or   of   the 
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psratroopearii  who  were  shot  down  by  tbelr 
own  In  SIcUy. 

All  these  and.  If  they  could  talk,  oolomna 
of  silent  dead,  could  testify  to  the  value  in 
modern  war  of  training  in  pr«cltlon  and  reo- 
ognltion  and  survival  and  teamwork. 

Par  farm  and  nonfarm  parents  who  want 
only  peace,  It  is  tough  to  be  asked  to  cbooaa 
between  having  sons  in  a  large  standing 
army,  or  in  a  large  home  reserve  trained  in 
UMT.  But  a  lot  of  facts  and  much  experi- 
ence do  point  to  the  need  for  some  system 
of  tndning.  Without  It.  Amarlcan  luck  and 
rawuroef  ulneas  might  not  be  enough. 


Tkc  PrfTtle  Pi#tn  of  S«utor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 


or  nw  n 

IN  THE  SKN ATE  OP  THI  UNITED  8TATI8 
Thursdav.  March  20. 1952 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  being  printed  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  the  private  pa- 
pers of  that  great  Republican  leader 
and  statesman,  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg. 

I  ask  unanimous  (^nsent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcou 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  March  30.  discussing  these 
papers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

VAKOSNBcaO'S   MolTDlfBIIT 

The  works  which  Senator  Arthur  H.  Van- 
denberg left  behind  him,  the  policies  he  did 
so  much  to  shape,  the  example  of  self -sacri- 
ficing toil  In  the  public  Interest,  constitute 
one  of  the  finest  monuments  which  could 
be  erected  to  the  memory  of  any  political 
leader.  In  his  influence  In  the  Senate  and 
In  his  party  he  bears  comparison  to  Denial 
Webster,  with  this  difference,  that  at  his 
death  he  w^.  tinlike  Webster,  at  the  peak  of 
his  firestlge  and  at  his  strongest  In  his  bold 
upon  the  affections  of  Americans,  regardless 
of  party  or  faction.  And  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  had  won  his  place  in  history  by  a 
process  of  growth  and  change,  by  wrestling 
in  his  mind  and  conscienc  with  the  realities 
of  world  affairs  In  a  time  of  prolonged  crisis. 
It  Is  this  struggle  within  Arthur  Vandenberg. 
the  hard-wrought  foundation  for  his  states- 
manship, that  makes  the  Private  Papers  of 
Senator  Vandenberg.  edited  b^"  bis  son.  so 
moving  as  a  human  document. 

The  portions  c'  the  private  papers  which 
have  thus  far  appeared  In  this  newspaper 
deal  with  the  early  stages  of  Vandenberg's 
thinking  on  world  problems;  with  his  pas- 
sionate )>ellef  that  America  might  be  In- 
sulated from  the  tragedy  of  war  and  with 
his  conviction  that  American  acts,  rather 
than  those  of  America's  enemies,  had  de- 
stroyed the  Instilation.  His  was  no  sudden 
conversljn  to  international  collaboration, 
except  insofar  as  Pearl  Harbor  forced  such 
a  course  upon  a  country  openly  at  war.  It 
was,  rather,  a  gradual  and  often  painful  ac- 
ceptance of  a  new  order  of  things  Into  which 
the  Uhlted  States  was  thrust.  And  the  can- 
dor with  which  this  change  Is  revealed,  the 
continuing  doubts  which  haraseed  him.  ars 
the  best  clue  to  Senator  Vandenberg's  sin- 
cerity and  unfaltering  patriotism.  He 
wanted  only  what  was  best  for  America  and 
he  sought  his  goal  In  ever-wider  horisons. 


sobordlnatlng  personal  and  party  alms  in  his 
earnest  search.  His  own  words  are  an  un- 
pretentious, un-self -conscious  revelation  of  a 
man  who  ahrewdly  used  pollUcal  tools  for 
high  purposes,  and  who  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  authentic  touch  of  greatness. 


Today  and  Tamorraw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACMusma 

IN  THS  HOU3S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoko.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing clipping  from  the  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "Today  and  Tomorrow," 
by  Walter  Lippmaim: 

TODAT   AND  TOMOSaOW 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
WHAT  sagpLTt 

It  is  not  safe,  in  my  view,  to  Interpret  the 
latest  Soviet  note  about  Germany  as  "s  re- 
treat" forced  upon  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
wisdom,  strength,  and  success  of  otir  policy 
in  Western  Germany.  Instead  of  indulging 
In  self-congratulation.  It  will  be  more  pru- 
dent to  treat  the  Soviet  action  not  u  a  de- 
fensive withdrawal  but  as  a  diplomatic  offen- 
sive of  great  potentiality  and  for  very  high 
stakes.  The  Soviet  Government  has  decided 
to  offer  the  Germans  a  reunited  Germany 
with  land,  soa,  and  air  forces  supplied  by  a 
revived  German  armament  indxistry,  and 
commanded  by  the  former  German  cenertdM 
and  officers,  even  If  they  were  Nazis.  This 
Is  a  portentous  development,  and  it  would 
be  frlvoloxu  to  talk  as  if  all  this  Is  a  con- 
cession by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  American  and 
western  purposes  and  policies. 

Nor  is  there  much  point  in  asking  whether 
the  Russians  are  in  earnest,  and  whether 
they  mean  it.  Implying  that  if  only  they  are 
In  earnest  and  do  mean  it.  wo  shaU  be  ready 
to  negotiate  with  them.  We  shall  do  far 
better  to  realise  that,  alas,  they  are  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  that  we  are  not  now 
ready  to  negotiate  with  them. 

Becatise  we  arc  not  now  ready  to  negotiate 
the  kind  of  peace  treaty  which  they  are  pro- 
posing, I  liope  we  shall  not  resort  to  llttls 
devices  to  stall  the  negotiations  but  will  In- 
stead take  a  position  which  can  be  held  and 
defended  In  Germany  and  in  Europe. 

It  la  a  little  device  to  say  to  the  Russians: 
prove  your  sincerity  by  signing  an  Austrian 
treaty.  The  U.  8.  8.  R.  is  very  sincers— in 
Its  intention  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  U.  S.  8.  R.  It  Is  very  sincere  In  its  de- 
termination to  get  the  better  of  us  In  the 
great  game  which  turns  upon  the  future  ot 
Germany.  But  If  we  mean  by  testing  the 
sincerity  of  the  Soviet  proposal  that  we  are 
looking  to  see  and  hoping  to  find  that  the 
Soviet  agrees  with  us,  then  we  are  stlU  too 
Innocent  for  this  wicked  world. 

If  two  men  are  playing  chess  and  one  sao- 
rlflres  a  pawn,  it  would  be  very  foolish  in- 
deed to  suppose  that  he  had  sacrlflced  the 
pawn  because  he  was  willing  to  loee  ths 
game.  In  the  case  of  the  Austrian  trsaty 
we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  get  ths 
Austrians  and  the  Germans  tangled  up  to- 
gether. For  that  will  offer  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment the  chance  to  draw  stUl  another 
trump— what  with  all  ths  trumps  they  al- 
ready hold — ^In  their  bid  to  Gsrman  na- 
tionalism. It  may  seem  clever  at  the  mo* 
ment  to  tie  the  Austrian  treaty  to  a  Ger- 
man treaty  but  It  wont  look  very  clever 


Uter  If  the  end  result  of  all  that  is  a  Sovlst 
proposal  to  the  Germans  that  they  units 
with  Austria. 

We  should  take  a  very  careftil  look,  too, 
at  the  idea  of  all-German  elections  as  the 
preliminary  to  everything  else.  The  trouble 
with  making  that  Idea  the  mainstay  ot  our 
German  policy  Is  that  we  would  find  our- 
selves In  an  impossible  predicament  If  our 
proposals  were  accepted  and  the  Idea  had  to 
be  carried  out. 

The  almost  certain  restilt  of  an  all-Ger- 
man election  would  be  the  defeat  of  the 
Adenauer  party,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Bonn  regime,  and — supposing  that  the  elec- 
tions were  orderly  and  did  not  explode  into 
dvll  war — the  rise  to  power  in  Germany  of  a 
very  strong  anti-Communist  but  also  a  very 
strongly  anti-American  coalition  of  Sociallsu 
and  Natlonallsu. 

Our  best  podtion,  I  beUeve.  Is  to  be  quite 
plain  and  blunt  and  honest  about  why  we 
are  not  now  prepared  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
which  the  Soviet  Government  is  proposing. 
It  Is  that  American  and  British  forces  can- 
not be  withdrawn  from  the  European  con- 
tinent in  the  presence  of  a  reunited,  a  re- 
armed. Germany  bound  by  no  European  sys- 
tem of  law  or  treaty,  and  under  Russian 
patronage.  Tliat,  surely,  is  the  real  reason 
why  we  canot  agree  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
founded  on  the  Soviet  principles.  We  need 
have  no  fear  of  saying  so  openly  and  clearly. 
This  Is  strong  European  ground  on  which 
to  build  a  constructive  German  policy.  AU 
of  Bxu-ope.  including  most  of  Germany, 
dreads  the  re'ival  of  German  militarism. 
Which  we  precipitated  by  our  blunder  in 
1950.  which  the  Russians  are  now  exploiting 
so  dangerously. 

Our  best  course  then,  I  venture  to  think. 
Is  to  say  that  while  we  favor  a  united  and 
an  armed  Germany,  one  which  Is  econom- 
ically liberated,  which  would  be  neutral  in 
the  sense  of  making  no  military  alliances, 
the  American  forces  cannot  be  withdrawn 
from  Europe  so  long  as  ths  relations  be- 
tween Germany  and  all  her  European  neigh- 
bors In  the  west,  in  the  east,  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south  have  not  been  worked  out 
and  consolidated  peaceably. 

This  Is  a  firm  position.  But  it  is  not  nega- 
tive or  disingenuous,  and  it  permits  the  only 
kind  of  negotiation  which  is  possible  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  namely  negotiation  which 
reflects  the  balance  of  power. 

The  position  is.  I  believe,  in  harmony  with 
the  aenUments  and  the  interests  of  Europe, 
and  it  Is  far  more  likely  to  win  poptilar  con- 
fidence 'Jid  support  than  Is  our  present  ef- 
fort to  conscript  the  West  Osrmans  Into  our 
military  alliance.  We  shall  need  that  confi- 
dence and  tnipport  In  ths  very  dangerous 
game  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  play- 
ing. 


TIm  Basiett  Girl  k  OUakam 


EXTESmOH  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  OXLAaOMA 

ZK  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRKENTAIIVn 
Thursday.  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  STEOLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Sunday,  March  10,  1952,  there  was  an 
article  in  one  of  the  Washington  news- 
papers about  the  miracle  of  the  4-H 
which  was  well  written  and  yery  inform- 
ative. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  note  that 
the  first  4-H  Club  was  one  set  up  on 
January  15. 1902.  in  Clai^  County.  Ohio, 
by  Albert  B.  Graham,  superintendent  of 
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rural  schools.  He  formed  an  agricul- 
tural club  of  85  boys  and  girls  to  study 
agriculture  in  all  the  ways  of  improving 
rural  life.  Later  the  pattern  was  ex- 
tended through  the  Extension  Service 
and  also  through  the  extension  depart- 
ments of  the  State  agricultural  college^. 

From  that  original  club  of  85  boys  and 
girls,  the  membership  of  the  4-H  Clubs 
has  grown  to  over  2.000,000.  The  De- 
partment of  Agricuitiire  estimates  over 
15.000.000  alumni,  both  men  and  wom- 
en, in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  reading  this  article,  I  was  especially 
pleased  that  a  young  constituent  of 
mine.  Miss  Carolyn  A.  Lee,  of  Beggs, 
Okla.,  was  given  special  mention.  She 
together  with  other  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  4-H  Club  of  Ofclahoma 
visited  Washington  last  year.  Miss  Lee 
has  a  record  which  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able. The  author  of  the  article  had  the 
following  to  say  about  her  which  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Thx  Bttsixst  Oou.  ik  Oklahoma 

Carol3m  A.  Lse,  of  Beggs,  OUa.,  started 
out  8  yaars  ago  at  the  age  of  10  to  do  all  the 
things  Uttls  girls  do  who  Join  a  4-H  Club. 
Just  a  few  months  ago — November  25  to 
30 — her  record  was  summarized  at  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Club  Congress.  Raising  most  of 
the  food  which  she  preserved,  Carolyn  Lee 
had  canned  2,721  quarts  of  food,  frozen 
7,065  packages  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
meats,  cooked  2,095  meals,  made  453  gar- 
ments and  completed  a  project  of  home  im- 
provement. 

She  also  had  raised  1,267  chickens,  21 
lamba,  19  pigs.  11  steers,  and  15  heifers.  In 
her  8  years  as  a  4-H'er.  she  had  won  many 
blue  ribbons.  But  her  biggest  award  was 
announced  at  the  congress.  Carolyn  re- 
ceived a  year's  college  scholarship  of  $300 
for  her  general  good  record  as  a  4-H  Club 
member  awarded  by  Montgomery  Ward. 


MoTiof-Pictsre  Reds  and  Sympatiiixert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAuroBmA 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVJCS 

Thursday,  March  20, 1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California,  lilr. 
Speaker,  Howard  Hughes,  head  of  RKO 
Pictures  in  Hollywood,  has  gone  on  the 
offensive  against  moving -pictiure  Reds 
and  sympathizers.  In  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment of  policy,  Hughes  has  announced 
his  determination  to  fight  through  the 
courts  of  the  land  the  damage  claims  of 
Paul  Jarrlco,  screen  writer,  who  was  fired 
by  Hughes  following  Jarrico's  truculent 
appearance  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  last  year. 
The  writer,  identified  by  six  friendly  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  as  a  one- 
time Red  and  a  long-time  Joiner  and 
sponsor  of  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions, has  demanded  damages  from  RKO 
as  a  result  of  the  firing. 

Mr.  Hughes'  action  will  be  warmly  sup- 
ported by  all  who  feel  that  communism 
Is  an  international  conspiracy,  and  that 
those  who  support  it  morally  and  finan- 
cially are  conspirators  against  their  own 
land.    It  would  appear  that  none  of  the 


fvmds  of  RKO  stockholders  will  be  by 
agreement  channeled  off  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  original  statement  of  Howard 
Hughes,  together  with  my  press  release 
of  March  18.  follow: 

Los  AifCELsa,  March  17. — At  Howard 
Hughes'  direction,  RKO  Pictures  Corp.,  to- 
day Instituted  the  first  legal  action  to  be 
brought  by  any  motion  picture  studio 
against  any  of  the  men  or  women  who  were 
subpenaed  by  the  House  Un-American  Acti- 
vities Committee,  and  who  "on  constitutional 
grounds"  refused  to  answer  the  question  of 
whether  they  were  Commimlsts. 

RKO  named  screen  writer  Paul  Jarrlco  as 
defendant. 

Hughes,  managing  director  of  production 
of  RKO.  declared :  "As  long  as  I  am  an  officer 
or  director  of  RKO  Pictures  Corp.,  this  com- 
pany wUl  never  temporize,  concUlate  with, 
or  yield  to  Paul  Jarrlco  or  anyone  guilty  of 
similar  conduct." 

RKO  charged  in  Superior  Court  that  Jar- 
rlco refused  to  tell  the  committee  whether 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
because  to  do  so  "might  tend  to  incriminate" 
him. 

RKO's  complaint  for  declaratory  Judgment 
stated  that  RKO  discharged  Jarrlco  and  dis- 
carded all  manuscripts  written  by  him  for 
the  motlcn  picture  The  Las  Vegas  Story. 

RKO  asked  the  coiut  to  determine  that 
RKO  is  not  required  to  nay  Jarrico's  demands 
for  money  for  alleged  damages,  and  that 
RKO  is  not  obligated  to  Jarrlco  in  any  way, 
either  for  screen  credit  or  otherwise. 

Howard  Hughes  stated; 

"A  gr'iat  deal  of  pressure  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  me  to  pay  off  and  settle  Jar- 
rico's demands  out  of  court. 

"It  would  be  much  simpler,  easier,  and 
probably  cheaper  to  pay  what  Jorrloo  de- 
mands than  to  resist.  And  at  first,  it 
seemed  the  sensible  decision  to  pay  off  and 
forget  this  matter.  Just  get  It  over  vrtth 
and  proceed  to  more  pro<'uctlve  duties. 

"And  maybe  It  Is  the  sensible  thing  to  do. 

"The  RKO  executives,  attorneys,  and  I 
have  oxir  hands  full  to  try  and  run  a  suc- 
cessful company  operation  in  these  times, 
and  we  do  not  have  the  man  hours  for  the 
endless  depositions,  harrassments,  legal 
study,  conferences  and  preparations  which 
are  necessary  to  fight  a  lawsuit. 

"However,  for  several  days  now,  I  have 
been  giving  this  matter  my  most  careful 
and  conscientious  thought. 

"I  have  reach -d  a  decision  and  It  Is  final 
and  Irrevocable,  regardless  of  what  It  leads 
me  to. 

"As  long  as  I  am  an  officer  or  director  of 
RKO  Pictures  Corp..  this  company  will  never 
temporize,  conciliate  with,  or  yield  to  Paul 
Jarrlco  or  anyone  guilty  of  similar  conduct." 

In  the  complaint  filed  in  court  today,  RXO 
stated  that,  after  discharging  Jarrlco,  RKO 
then  hired  a  new  writer  to  write  an  entirely 
new  script,  and  that  the  picture  was  made 
from  this  new  script,  which  contained  noth- 
ing whatever  created  by  Jarrlco. 

The  complaint  charged  that,  because  of 
these  facts,  the  RKO  studio  sviflered  a  delay 
in  starting  production. 

STATzmirr  bt  Hon.  Donald  L.  Jackson,  or 
California,  March  18.  1952 

My  congratulations  to  Howard  Hughes  and 
to  RKO  on  the  decision  to  go  to  the  mat  with 
Paul  Jarrlco. 

Mr.  Jarrlco  is  no  border-line  case  of  mis- 
taken Identity  or  gullible  dupe,  so  far  as  his 
Communist  associations  are  concerned.  Not 
one  but  six  witnesses  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  have  iden- 
tified him  as  a  onetime  Communist  Party 
member.  His  associations  with  Communist- 
front  organizations  is  fuHy  documented  and 
detailed  beyond  the  slightest  question  of  a 
doubt. 


The  decision  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  fire  Mr. 
Jarrlco  In  the  first  instance  was.  in  my  opln- 
km.  a  proper  one.  Mr.  Hughes'  more  recent 
decision  to  carry  the  fight  into  court  to  make 
the  firing  stick  is  one  of  the  healthiest  indi- 
cations to  come  out  of  that  great  industry  In 
many  months.  The  action  of  Mr.  Hughes 
Will  meet  with  widespread  approval  through- 
out the  country  and  here  in  Washington. 


AmericuintioB  of  GiUdreB  of  a  FilipiBO 
Official  ia  Um  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  nxw  tork 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNi'l'EU  STATES 

Thursday.  March  20. 1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
S3rracuse  Herald-Journal,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y..  recently  printed  a  feature  story, 
distributed  by  the  United  Press,  describ- 
ing the  Americanization  of  the  children 
of  a  Philippine  official  who  has  been  In 
the  United  States  for  the  past  5  years. 
When  his  children  came  to  our  country, 
they  could  speak  little  or  no  English. 
In  this  short  space  of  time  they  have  be- 
come tjrpical  American  boys  and  girls. 

This  interesting  story  Is  further  basis 
for  pride  in  our  country,  and  gives  sig- 
nificant Information  on  the  adaptation 
of  Pilipinos  to  the  land  which  for  many 
years  was  their  guardian. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  IUcokd, 
as  fallows: 
Philippiks  Tooths  Makb  Oooe  nr  VwnwB 

Statu 
(By  Harmon  W.  Nichols) 

Washincton. — American  kids  could  get 
some  tips  from  a  group  of  youngsters  who 
came  to  a  strange  land  and  overcame  all  sorts 
of  handicaps. 

They  are  the  children  of  Al  Valencia,  for- 
mer press  attach^  at  the  Philippine  Embassy, 
and  now  a  Washington  correspondent  for  a 
Philippine  news  service. 

None  of  the  kids  knew  a  word  of  Kngliah 
when  they  came  here  in  ld47.  They  spate 
their  native  dialect — Tagalcg.  They  w«r* 
sickly  and  skinny  from  a  skimpy  diet 
while  dodging  enemy  fire  (or  4  years  in  the 
Islands. 

But  listen  to  what  they  have  accomplished: 
One  boy.  Ramon,  picked  up  the  new 
language  quickly  in  Washington  schools. 
For  long  he  had  hoped  and  dreamed  about 
a  new  bike.  He  saw  in  the  papers  where 
somebody  was  •ponscrlng  an  essay  contest. 
With  a  new  bicycle  as  the  prize.  He  didn't 
tell  his  father,  but  Al  came  home  one  night 
to  see  a  shiny  bike  in  the  front  yard.  Ramon 
had  won  the  contest  against  competition 
from  children  who  used  nothing  but  Bngilsh. 

Three  of  the  boys — Ramon.  Eddie,  and 
Henry  joined  the  dlstria  police  boys  clubs 
and  went  to  the  gymnasium  regularly  to 
learn  boxing. 

One  evening  Ramon  approached  his  dad 
and  said: 

"Come  to  the  arena  tonight  and  watch  us." 

Al  saw  his  three  boys  in  the  finals  of  tha 
Junior  Oolden  Oloves.  Ramon  wslghed  In 
at  100  pounds.  Eddie  weighed  90,  and  Henry. 
75. 

The  Valencia  boys,  led  by  the  proud  father, 
marched  home  that  night  with  three  titles. 
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iBddl*  has  kept  up  his  athletic  career. 
X<sst  fall  he  was  cocaptaln  of  his  high  sduml 
football  team  at  Sacred  Heart  School.  A  few 
months  before  that  he  decided  he  would 
not  let  his  brother  Ramon  get  ahead  of  him 
In  the  free  bike  business.  He  saved  money 
from  his  paper  route  to  buy  himself  a  yo-yo 
and  entered  the  district  competition.  He 
won  and  used  the  prise  money  to  buy  a  970 
bike. 

Now  Bddle  is  a  star  guard  on  his  high  school 
basketball  team.  The  other  night  he  outdid 
his  mates  in  scoring  and  led  his  team 
to  the  parochial  title.  He  connected  for  nine 
field  goals  and  four  free  throws  for  a  total 
of  22  polnU. 

The  small,  black-haired  yoimgster  Is  wiry, 
lightning  fast.  and.  his  oosch  says  a  natural 
athlete. 

In  addlUon  to  hU  skUl  on  the  baskett>aU 
court  and  In  handling  a  yo-yo  young  Eddie 
also  excels  in  track  and  field  events. 

Around  the  supper  table,  the  Valencias 
stUl  xise  their  native  tongue  in  conversation. 

"I  give  It  to  the  kids  In  Tagalog."  Al  says. 
"but  they  give  it  back  to  me  in  English, 
which  they  now  understand  better." 

Al  has  a  daughter.  Maria,  aged  6.  She  Is 
in  the  second  grade  at  school.  She  .is  a 
master  of  her  adopted  language.  She  oor- 
rscts  her  daddy's  grammar — a  man  who 
makss  a  living  putting  one  Uttle  English 
word  after  another. 


TlmMS  J.  Pattmoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  irrw  roax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Thursday.  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  15, 1952.  Mr.  Patterson  died  only 
1  month  after  having  retired  as  budget 
director  of  the  city  of  New  York.  His 
record  of  46  years  in  the  city  employ  is 
an  outstanding  one.  He  was  a  loyal, 
honest,  conscientious  civil  servant  who 
performed  his  duties  to  the  very  best  of 
his  ability  and  devoted  his  entire  life  to 
the  public  interest.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Patterson  was  unable  to  enjoy 
the  retirement  which  he  so  greatly  de- 
served but  his  contribution  to  the  city 
government  will  be  long  remembered: 
.  Thomas  J.  Pattkbsom 

The  man  who  died  in  Florida  on  Tuesday 
had  devoted  his  entire  mature  life  to  the 
finances  of  New  Tork  City  government. 
Thomas  J.  Patterson  entered  the  finance 
department,  fresh  from  a  dvU-servlce  ex- 
amination, as  a  clerk  in  1906.  He  retired 
only  last  month  as  budget  director,  having 
served  In  this  Important  post  under  three 
mayors.  His  4<J  years  in  the  city  employ 
stand  as  an  ideal — that  of  the  able  and  con- 
scientious civil  servant,  honest  in  mind  and 
purse,  completely  devoted  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  one  of  those  rare  per- 
sons who  come  pretty  close  to  being  Indis- 
pensable. The  Job  of  budget  director  is  one 
of  highly  specialized  knowledge  acquired 
largely  through  experience.  Mayors  come 
and  go,  but  a  good  chief  of  the  budget  stays. 
Mr.  Patterson  was  first  appointed  In  l»4i  by 
Florello  LaOuardla,  without  asking  advice 
or  consent  of  anyone,  and  both  O'Dwyer  and 
Impellltterl  continued  the  appointment  with 


good  reason.  It  was  Mr.  Patterson's  annual 
Job  to  whip  the  budget  Into  shape,  viewing 
critically  the  departmental  requests,  and 
then  later  to  enforce  the  budget.  The  man 
had  a  personal  way  of  looking  at  things;  his 
realism  and  frugality  in  city  finances  almost 
appeared  as  thotigh  the  Patterson  family 
budget  were  under  scrutiny.  This  outlook 
may  seem  a  trifle  old-fashioned,  but  the 
budget  director  had  a  stern  sense  of  economy 
and  virtue.  His  career  demonstrated  civil 
service  at  its  best — the  rise  of  merit  from  tlie 
ranks  to  the  top  levels.  We  only  hope  tliat 
many  another  Thomas  J.  Patterson  may  be 
allowed  to  progress  upward  in  the  city  gov- 
ernment. We  have  unending  need  of  such 
selfless  people.  Interested  only  in  giving  the 
best  of  themselves. 


Sai  Frudsco  Bay  Barrier  Merita 
G>iiiplct«  Study 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVBS 
Thursday.  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress a  water  project  which,  I  feel,  is 
worthy  of  a  complete  study  by  the  State 
of  California  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  l5  a  project  under  consideration  to 
construct  a  biarrier  across  San  Francisco 
Bay  from  Marin  to  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
ties, to  repel  salt-water  encroachment 
upon  fresh-water  resources. 

Such  a  plan  has  a  number  of  advan- 
tages in  that  it  would : 

First.  Create  a  large  fresh-water  la- 
goon in  the  northern  San  Francisco  Bay 
area. 

Second.  Conserve  fresh  water  for  Irri- 
gation purposes. 

Third.  Obviate  diversion  of  water 
from  one  watershed  to  another. 

A  salt-water  barrier  would  make  a 
fresh-water  lagoon  of  San  Pablo  and 
Suisun  Bajrs.  The  barrier  would  con- 
tain locks  to  permit  ships  to  enter  the 
fresh-water  lagoon  from  San  Francisco 
Bay.  destined  for  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
and  other  points.  The  inconvenience 
of  naval  vessels  passing  through  a  lock 
would  be  offset  considerably  by  the  bene- 
fits to  be  obtained  from  the  natural 
cleansing  action  of  fresh  water. 

The  fresh  water  thus  conserved  could 
be  put  to  good  use  in  meeting  the  do- 
mestic, industrial,  and  military  require- 
ments of  cities  and  communities  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  It  could  also 
be  directed  to  central  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia where  there  is  a  great  need  for 
water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

There  Is  sufficient  water  in  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  River  Basins 
to  meet  these  requirements,  if  protected 
from  the  ruinous  encroachment  of  salt 
water. 

A  move  is  under  way  to  divert  water 
from  the  Trinity  River  watershed  for 
use  by  the  Central  Valley  project.  A 
plan  Is  also  being  agitated  to  harness 
water  from  Lake  and  Napa  Counties  by 
construction  of  a  dam  at  Montlcello.  and 


diverting  the  water  to  the  northern  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 

Diversion  of  water  from  one  watershed 
to  another  Is  not  the  real  answer  to  our 
water  problems.  It  is  more  logical  to 
pursue  development  of  feasible  and 
practical  plans  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  water  already  available,  rather  than 
taking  it  from  another  source. 

Reports  show  that  9.000  acre-feet  of 
water  is  being  released  from  the  Shasta 
Reservoir  every  day.  Just  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  salt  water  from  encroaching 
above  the  city  of  Antioch  in  Contra 
Costa  County,  where  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  Join. 

A  salt-water  barrier  across  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  is  a  project  that  merits  a  com- 
plete study,  as  Its  benefits  would  be 
State-wide.  At  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Peta- 
luma  (Calif.)  Argus-Courier  of  March 
14.  1952,  which  outlines  the  subject  of  a 
salt-water  ban-ier  more  In  detail.  It  is 
as  follows: 

A  Nkw  Nokth  Bat  BAaam  Plah 

A  new  "i^Ian  for  a  north  bay  barrier  was 
unveUed  to  the  public  for  the  first  time 
Thursday  noon  at  the  Rotary  Club  meeting. 
Henry  E.  Tweed,  representing  Allen  Asso- 
ciates, a  group  of  bay  area  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  north  bay  barrier,  presented  the 
plan.  It  differs  from  the  original  Reber  plan 
in  the  location  of  the  barrier  and  the  canal 
that  would  connect  the  fresh-water  lake 
created  by  the  barrier  with  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  new  plan  would  construct  the 
barrier  from  California  Point  in  Marin  Coun- 
ty to  Point  Richmond  in  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
ty, while  the  canal  would  be  built  from  a 
point  Just  north  of  the  eastern  terminal 
of  the  barrier  on  Point  Richmond,  through 
a  gap  in  the  San  Pablo  hills,  to  the  inner 
Richmond  Harbor. 

The  advantages  of  the  north  bay  barrier 
are  so  obvious  by  this  time  that  they  hardly 
need  explanation.  A  simple  listing  should 
be  sufficient:  The  conservation  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, now  wasting  through  the  Oolden  Oate, 
for  irrigation,  industrial,  and  domestic  uses; 
the  creation  of  a  vast  recreational  area;  the 
reclamation  of  marsh  lands;  the  protection 
of  the  delta  against  the  incursion  of  salt 
water:  and  flnally  the  construction  of  a 
crossing  that  could  be  made  to  carry  high- 
way and  railroad  traffic. 
-  The  new  plan  calls  for  a  barrier  approxi- 
mately 4%  miles  long  and  27S  feet  wide.  It 
would  carry  two  four-lane  highways  and  two 
belt-line  tracks.  There  would  be  a  sluice 
gate  for  use  In  flood  times,  and  a  smaU  lock 
at  the  western  end  to  permit  small  fishing 
and  pleasure  crafts  to  go  from  the  bay  to  the 
fresh-water  lake.  The  canal  would  be  little 
more  than  a  mile  long,  and  would  require 
three  locks  to  carry  the  boats  over  the  bills, 
which  rise  only  190  feet  above  the  bay  level. 

Apparently  the  great  advantage  of  this 
new  plan  Is  the  location  of  this  canal,  as 
under  the  Reber  plan  the  canal  would  cut 
through  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  there- 
fore has  run  in  to  much  opposition  from 
that  community.  The  canal,  being  shorter, 
would  be  less  expensive  to  construct.  The 
barrier  also  would  be  a  little  shorter  than 
that  proposed  in  the  Reber  plan,  and  about 
half  as  wide.  The  construction  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  150.000,000.  Mr.  Tweed  says  It  can 
l>e  completed  by  1955. 

An  appropriation  for  a  study  of  the  north 
bay  barrier  has  been  written  into  the  Stete 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  money 
will  come  from  the  fiood-control  fund  of 
1946,  and  the  study  wUl  t>e  made  by  the 
State  division  of  water  resources.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  have  the  appttxjpria- 
tlon  kept  in  the  budget  so  that  the  study 
can  be  made. 
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W«  have  pointed  out  before  that  the  north 
bay  barrier  serves  a  miiltlple  pxupoee.  If 
constructed  It  will  solve  both  water  and 
transportation  probleoxs,  both  of  them  very 
lerloxis  problems  as  far  as  thla  section  at 
the  State  Is  concerned.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper,  then  we  must 
have  both  adequate  water  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.  We  know  of  no  better  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  than  the  construction 
of  tlM  north  bay  barrier.  It  behooves  all  of 
lis  to  make  some  concerted  action,  as  a  com- 
munity, as  a  county,  as  a  district,  to  see  that 
the  north  bay  barrier  Is  realized. 


Address  of  Mr.  Robert  L  Rif  ley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  £.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  FI^OKZDA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1952 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoko  an 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Rig- 
ley  before  the  Leesburg  (Fla.)  Kiwanis 
Club  luncheon  on  February  26.  1952: 

lir.  Toastmaster.  President  Mlzell,  gentle- 
men. It  Is  my  understanding  of  service  clubs 
of  this  nature  that  the  guest  speaker  Is  sup- 
poaed  to  talk  about  his  own  particular  trade 
or  business  and  explain  It  to  the  group.  To- 
day I  want  to  deviate  from  that  principle 
and  talk  about  something  that  Is  the  busl- 
neaa  of  all  of  us.  and  we  had  better  do  some- 
thing about  It  pretty  soon  or  none  of  us  Is 
going  to  have  any  business  ctf  o\u  own  to 
worry  about.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  from 
the  outset  that  I  am  not  talking  as  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  but  Just  as  an  average 
American  citizen  wbo  is  thoroughly  alarmed 
at  what  he  sees  happening  to  his  country 
today  and  wants  to  speak  out  against  it.  I 
also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  talk- 
Inc  about  personalities  as  such  but  Just  Ideas. 
For  approximately  ISO  years  this  country 
has  had  a  way  of  life — a  system  that  not  only 
stood  ua  in  good  stead  but  also  enabled  us 
to  help  others.  Now,  we  are  in  danger  ot 
losing  that  way  of  life  and  for  a  reason  that 
you  would  never  guess — a  mistaken  spirit  of 
generosity  and  kindliness. 

Assuming  that  they  are  acting  In  good 
faith — which  may  or  may  not  be  a  gratuitous 
assumption — I  am  sm-e  the  President  and 
his  advisers  are  perfectly  certain  in  their 
own  minds  that  they  are  doing  what  is  best 
not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  the 
people  he  governs.  But  this  is  my  point: 
You  can  be  Just  as  "nuts"  when  you're  sin- 
cere as  when  you're  insincere — maybe  more 
■o. 

People  do  not  neceesarlly  become  tyrants 
because  they  are  bad.  They  sometimes  be- 
come tyrants  because  they  wish  to  do  too 
much  good  to  people.  And  the  point  that 
BO  many  officeholders  forget  is  that  when 
you  are  elected  to  office  you  are  not  auto- 
matically endowed  with  wisdom.  You  are 
endowed  with  power,  but  not  with  wisdom. 
And  once  you  think  you  know  more  than 
the  people  you  are  governing  about  what 
is  good  for  them,  you  immediately  set  about 
trying  to  acquire  powers  to  do  them  that 
good  against  their  wlU.  It  is  a  smug,  offi- 
cious, self-complacent  attitude  that  often 
do«a  80  much  harm  to  the  rule  of  laws. 
Waant  It  the  late  President  who  once  urged 
Oongrese  to  pass  a  law  "regardless  of  its 
constitutionality"?  Here  was  a  man  who 
had  previoiisly  stood  up  In  the  presence  of 


about  60,000  of  his  feUow  dtlaens  and  a 
radio  audience  of  about  20.000,000  of  his 
feUow  citizens  and  took  a  solemn  oath  "to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States"  and  later  tells  the 
Congress — o\ir  elected  representatives — to 
pass  a  law  "regardless  of  its  constitution- 
allty."  Do  you  see  what  I  mean  about  a 
smug,  offlcloiu,  self-complacent  attitude? 

Within  the  past  fortnight  I  heard  a  tape 
recording  of  the  present  President  attending 
a  breakfast  at  which  he  said.  "Once  I  decide 
something  is  right,  I'm  going  to  do  It.  I 
dont  care  what  anybody  says."  Anybody, 
I  presume.  Includes  the  Congress  whom  we 
elect  to  represent  us.  Here  you  have  a  pic- 
ture of  a  man  who,  when  he  first  assumed 
the  Presidency,  asked  the  reporters  to  pray 
for  him,  saying  he  was  not  big  enough  for 
the  Job.  Now  7  years  later  he  says  "when  I 
decide,  I'm  going  to  do  it,  regardless  of  what 
anybody  says."  Do  you  see  what  I  mean 
that  election  to  office  Just  confers  power,  and 
not  wisdom?  The  whole  incident  reminds 
me  of  Shakespeare's  line,  "What  meat  has 
this  our  Caeaar  been  feeding  on?" 

A  study  of  European  hls*ory  for  the  past 
80  years  and  of  this  country  for  the  past 
20  indicates  certain  thlnga  to  me: 

No  government  can  guarantee  the  economic 
security  of  a  country  without  at  the  same 
time  encroaching  on  the  liberties  and  per- 
sonal freedom  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. If  the  government  provides  everything. 
you  are  dependent  on  it  and  if  you  are  de- 
pendent on  anything,  you  are  a  slave  to  it. 
And  to  the  degree  that  you  are  dependent, 
you  are  to  that  same  degree  a  slave.  The 
people  under  Hitler  and  Mussolini  had  eco- 
nomic security  they  had  a  Job,  and  a  place 
tc  sleep,  and  something  to  eat.  Of  cotu'ae, 
the  food  wasn't  "^ry  good  and  the  sleeping 
quarters  were  crowded,  and  you  worked  10 
to  12  hours  a  day  but  you  had  security — 
slave  state  security. 

In  1945,  they  tried  out  that  same  system  in 
England,  that  of  guaranteeing  the  economic 
security  of  the  people.  Everybody  was  to 
have  a  Job  and  everybody  did  have  a  Job  and 
held  on  to  it  because  you  couldn't  change 
your  Job  if  the  Gtovemment  didn't  allow  it. 
They  were  going  to  take  care  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  through  socialized  medi- 
cine. Some  doctors  left  the  country  on  ac- 
count of  it,  and.  I  understand  from  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  profession,  the  type  of 
medicine  being  practiced  today  In  England  is 
at  Just  about  as  low  an  ebb  as  it  has  ever 
been.  One  of  the  moet  ironic  thiwgm  about 
medicine  in  a  socialistic  state  is  that  you  can 
get  all  the  falae  teeth  you  want  free,  but 
dammit,  there's  nothing  to  eat. 

England  tried  the  socialistic  system  and 
has  now  reaped  the  inevitable  harvest — a 
nearly  bankrupt  Government,  and  a  grum- 
bling, dissatisfied  people,  some  of  whom 
would  leave  the  country  today  if  they  could 
take  their  money  with  them.  Don't  you  see 
the  awfulness  of  the  socialistic  state — you 
can't  even  leave  it  with  your  own  money,  yotir 
own  savings  from  your  own  hard  work — 
you're  stuck,  you've  got  to  stay  there.  All 
this  high-sounding,  fancy  talk  about  dis- 
tributing the  wealth  is  Just  so  much  hog- 
wash.  Whenever  and  wherever  that  sjrstem 
has  been  tried  in  all  history  you  wind  up 
distributing  the  poverty,  not  the  wealth. 

When  a  government  or  political  party 
wants  to  perpetuate  itself  by  taking  control 
of  a  country,  certain  stepa  are  followed: 

1.  Advantage  la  taken  of  a  natural  crlsU 
in  the  nation's  life.  If  no  crisis  exists,  then 
one  is  created.  This  is  actually  the  origin 
of  that  old  political,  catchword  "Don't  change 
horses  in  the  middle  of  a  stream."  This 
creaUng  of  a  crisis  In  the  national  life  gen- 
erally takes  place  when  the  people  start  to 
get  restless  under  the  regime  and  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  war.    Por  example,  Mus- 


solini Invading  Ethiopia,  or  Hitler's  war  first 
against  England,  then  agalnat  Ruaala. 

2.  The  people  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  luiable  to  cope  with  the  crlsi :  and  must 
look  to  some  all -wise  leader  or  group  to  save 
them.  I  think  the  thing  that  Irks  me  the 
moet  and  makes  me  the  maddest  about  these 
socialistic  schemes  they  pass  out  from  Wash- 
ington is  the  way  they  treat  average  clU- 
zens  like  you  and  me  as  if  we  were  Just  plain 
boobs — as  if  we  couldn't  see  through  to  the 
ultimate  results  of  their  silly  preaching.  As 
Harry  Hopkins  U  rsported  to  have  told  one 
group.  "We  dont  have  to  explain — the  people 
are  too  dumb  to  understand."  Well,  some 
of  us  are  not  too  dumb.  We  have  got  them 
dead  to  rlghu  and  we  are  going  to  expose 
them  every  chance  we  get. 

3.  Local  self-government  is  abolished  or 
mlnimlaed  so  the  all -wise  leader  may  exercise 
complete  control.  This  was  true  under  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini,  it  is  true  under  Stalin  to- 
day. And  It  could  happen  here  if  socialised 
medicine  and  the  other  welfare  plans  of  the 
Federal  Ooveminent  w«re  put  into  effect. 

4.  Time-honored  and  time-tasted  princi- 
ples and  guaranties  of  personal  freedom  are 
ridiculed.  When  the  Arst  New  Deal  program 
was  launched  under  the  late  President,  legie- 
lators  and  editors  pointed  out  to  htm  that 
he  was  impinging  on  States'  rights  and  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  people.  He  said  that 
that  was  all  horse  and  buggy  stuff,  out-of- 
date,  and  that  his  plans  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  were  the  new.  stylish  thing  now. 

5.  The  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple are  ridiculed  by  the  Chief  Executive.  Now 
keep  in  mind  that  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Is  not  elected  to  represent  the 
people.  He  is  elected  to  administer  the  laws 
as  paraed  by  the  Congress  whom  we  the  peo- 
ple Ci*  n  to  represent  us.  You  are  all  famU- 
lar  with  the  present  President's  snide,  sar- 
castic remarks  about  the  "do-nothing  Eight- 
ieth Congress."  the  "no-good  BighUeth  Con- 
gress." Our  elected  representatives  passed 
the  Taft-Hartley  Uw  and  sent  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  vetoed  It  and  sent  it  back  to  our 
representatives.  They  passed  it  over  his 
veto.  Did  he  then  think  or  admit  that  par- 
haps  his  Judgment  was  wrong,  that  this  was  a 
law  that  the  people  of  the  country  reaUy 
wanted?  No.  He  still  calls  it  the  "terrible" 
Taft-Hartley  law.  and  still  ridicules  our  rep- 
resentatives, trying  to  make  us  lose  faith  in 
them  so  we  will  look  more  and  more  to  him, 
the  all-wise  leader,  for  direction  on  matters 
that  are,  and  should  be.  strictly  the  business 
of  our  elected  representatives. 

Do  you  remember  the  Dies  committee  in- 
vestigating commimlsm  some  yean  back? 
The  then  President  pooh-poohed  the  whols 
idea,  said  it  was  "witch-hunting"  and  so  on. 
Now,  some  15-to-16  years  later  It  txims  out 
that  practically  everything  they  brought  to 
light  was  true.  And  we  could  have  been 
much  further  along  the  road  to  eliminating 
communism  In  this  country  if  the  President 
at  that  time  had  backed  up  the  people's 
representatives  Instead  of  ridiculing  them. 
But.  as  I  say,  that's  part  of  the  pattern  of 
trying  to  make  the  people  think  that  only 
an  all-wise  leader  knows  what  is  best  for 
them. 

6.  The  people's  economic  status  Is  reduced 
to  a  low  degree  by  imposition  of  taxes  so  they 
are  forced  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  This  is  so  obvious  today 
that  it  needs  no  comment  on  my  part.  But 
are  you  beginning  to  see  the  pattern  this 
thing  takes?  What  is  more  important,  do 
you  see  that  there  is  a  pattern?  That  these 
things  that  are  going  on  in  the  country  today 
are  not  a  series  of  loose  unrelated  moves,  but 
a  carefully  thought-out,  well-planned  series 
of  actions  by  a  group  that  wants  to  perpetu- 
ate Itself  in  power  in  this  cotmtry. 

7.  A  general  distrust  of  private  enterprise 
and  big  bvisiness  la  kept  alive  by  constant 
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sniping  and  harassing  by  Government  agen- 
cies. United  States  Steel  is  sued  because 
they  charge  too  much;  the  A.  At  P.  is  sued 
because  they  charge  too  little.  If  these 
smart  Government  lawyers  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  country,  why  dont  they  in- 
vestigate why  businesses  faU  and  pass  that 
Information  on  to  us?  We  know  why  b\isi- 
nesses  succeed.  It's  because  they  have  a  prod- 
uct or  service  that's  so  good  that  the  pub- 
lic wants  it  and  continues  to  buy  it.  And 
that's  the  only  reason  a  company  gets  big — 
because  it  satisfies  a  large  number  of  cus- 
tomers. As  I  say.  let  them  find  out  why 
businesses  fall  and  give  us  that  information 
and  that's  the  kind  of  economic  information 
that  will  do  the  coxintry  some  good.  It  beats 
me  anyway  why  this  big  bxuiness  is  so  ter- 
rible during  peacetime,  but  when  an  emer- 
gency arises  and  they  want  tanks  and  guns 
and  planes  and  ammunition  in  a  hurry, 
whom  do  they  run  to  first?  Big  business. 
Because  big  business  Is  the  only  one  that  is 
organized  well  enough  and  efficient  enough 
to  produce  the  things  needed  on  a  scale  and 
soon  enough  to  do  any  good. 

8.  Minor  bureaucracies  are  Installed  to 
issue  directives  in  line  with  the  ideas  of  the 
all-wise  leader.  Thus  there  is  a  Government 
by  men  not  by  laws. 

9  A  steady  fiow  of  propaganda  Is  main- 
tained reviling  those  who  disagree  with  the 
all-wise  leader  and  praising  those  who  agree 
with  him.  As  the  Government  assumes  more 
control,  more  radical  methods  are  used  to 
take  care  of  those  who  disagree.  In  this 
country  today,  it  takes  the  form  of  cutting 
off  pstronage:  in  Russia  it  means  exile  or 
losing  your  head.'  But  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  that  is  only  a  difference  in  degree, 
not  In  principle. 

10.  The  process  of  alworbing  Individual 
freedoms  is  so  gradual  and  insidious  that  the 
psople  sometlnies  do  not  realize  what  is  hap- 

I  heard  a  phrase  recently  which  de- 
this  phenomenon  perfectly — "The  in- 
evitability of  gradualneas."  You  know,  the 
group  which  is  trying  to  foist  this  socialistic 
system  on  our  country  is  very  clever — don't 
ever  underestimate  them.  They  know  bet- 
ter than  to  put  their  whole  program  on  a 
ballot  and  ask  you  to  vote  for  it,  because  if 
you  ever  saw  their  whole  program  and  what 
It  entails  all  at  one  tin>e.  you  would  reject 
It  overwhelmingly.  So  they  Just  try  one 
piece  of  legislation  at  a  time,  get  that  passed, 
and  then  proceed  with  the  next  one  and  the 
next  one,  untU  one  day  we  wlU  wake  up  and 
find  ourselves  trapped  in  a  maze  of  rules  and 
regulations  that  we  would  never  in  the  world 
have  voted  for  had  the  proposition  been 
put  up  to  us  In  a  straightforward,  sincere, 
manner.  Of  course,  all  they  tell  you  is  that 
these  plans  are  to  Increase  your  security. 

Here,  I  would  like  to  digress  a  little  about 
that  word  security.  In  my  position  with 
the  company  I  work  for,  I  have  charge  of 
most  of  the  hiring  and  the  attitude  of  some 
young  people  looking  tax  a  Job  today  would 
absolutely  astound  you.  They  do  not  want 
an  opportunity,  they  want  security.  Among 
the  very  first  things  they  ask  are:  Do  you 
have  a  40-hour  week?"  "Is  there  any  Satur- 
day work?"  "What  is  yoiir  vacation  policy?" 
And — here  Is  the  one  that  will  kill  you — they 
want  to  know  what  your  pension  plan  is. 
You  haven't  even  told  them  yet  if  they're 
good  enough  to  work  for  your  organisation 
and  they  want  to  know  what  their  pension  is 
going  to  be.  But  that  is  an  ideal  reflection  of 
the  temper  of  our  times  fostered  by  this 
somethlng-for-nothlng  policy  coming  out  of 
Washington  every  day  in  one  form  of  guaran- 
teed security  or  another.  What  the  young 
people  of  this  country,  and  a  lot  of  us  older 
ones,  too,  have  got  to  learn  is  that  the  only 
kind  of  security  you  get  in  this  life  that  is 
worth  a  hoot  Is  the  kind  you  get  by  working 
for  it.  not  by  voting  for  it. 

11.  Every  decline  in  Individual  production 
Is  immediately  reflected  in  a  decline  in  indi- 


vidual living  standards.  Once  a  government 
gets  so  concerned  with  the  distribution  of 
wealth  that  it  neglects  the  production  of 
wealth,  it  Is  headed  for  trouble.  As  I  pointed 
out  earlier.  In  a  socialistic  state  you  start 
distributing  the  wealth  and  pretty  soon  that 
runs  out  and  then  all  you  have  left  to  dis- 
tribute is  the  poverty.  Of  course,  the  Pair 
Deal  isn't  as  bad  as  socialism  and  socialism 
isn't  as  bad  as  communism,  but  you  lose 
yoiM-  individual  liberties  under  any  of  them — 
and  what  difference  does  it  make  If  you 
drown  in  8  feet  of  water  or  60  feet? 

12.  Friendship  cannot  be  bought  with 
money.  When  nations  say  that  they  are 
short  of  dollars,  what  they  mean  is  that 
they  are  short  of  producing  things  that  can 
be  sold  for  dollars.  What  is  needed  are  the 
instruments  of  production  and  the  will  of  a 
people  to  tue  them,  and  not  Just  a  hand-out 
of  dollars. 

Well,  that's  the  problem.  Now,  what  do 
we  do  about  it?  There  is  nothing  stronger 
In  the  whole  world  than  an  alert,  militant, 
enlightened  public  opinion.  So  we  have  Just 
got  to  get  the  people  thinking  correctly. 
Write  your  Congressman,  vsrlte  your  Sen- 
ators. Not  a  form  letter.  Don't  a  bunch  of 
you  get  together  and  draft  a  letter  and  then 
go  around  collecting  slgnatiwes.  Write  it  in 
your  own  handwriting  and  let  your  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  know  that  you  are 
sick  and  tired  of  all  this  foolishness  coming 
out  of  Washington  today  and  that  you  want 
it  stopped  or  you're  going  to  replace  them 
with  people  who  will  stop  it. 

Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local 
paper  and  let  him  know  your  views,  and  get 
other  people  who  read  the  paper  to  start 
thinking.  And  let's  J\ist  stay  at  this  thing 
until  we  get  a  groundswell  of  public  opinion 
in  this  coimtry  that  will  drive  out  of  public 
office  those  people  who  are  trying  to  impose 
on  us  a  system  that  has  been  a  dismal,  abject 
failure  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  This  is 
our  last  chance — let's  not  muff  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Jewuk  Yoatk  Week 


EXTEINSIGN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  NXW  JESSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20. 1952 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  21  to  28.  1952.  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Jewish  Youth  Week  in  the 
United  States  by  the  National  Jewish 
Youth  Conference.  The  conference  is 
a  permanent  nation-wide  body  repre- 
senting more  than  300  local  and  regional 
Jewish  youth  and  young  adult  councils 
and  11  national  Jewish  youth  organiza- 
tions. Sponsored  by  the  National  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Board,  the  National  Jewish 
Youth  Conference  is  the  largest  body  of 
organized  Jewish  youth  in  the  United 
States. 

The  observance  of  Jewish  Youth  Week 
serves  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  needs  and  activities  of  its 
young  people.  This  year,  in  hundreds  of 
communities  across  the  Nation,  Jewish 
Youth  Week  will  be  observed  around  the 
theme,  "Building  Upon  Our  Jewish  Herit- 
age." 

Through  participating  in  discus^ons, 
conducting  Jewish  Youth  Sabbaths, 
staging  programs  of  Jewish  music  and 
dancing,  and  learning  more  about  their 


cultural  heritage  and  contemporary 
American  Jewry,  the  Jewish  youth  will 
learn  what  they  need  to  know  to  partici- 
pate fully  and  constructively  in  commu- 
nity life. 

Jewish  youth  of  America  have  demon- 
strated that  they  are  capable  of  mature 
thinking  and  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  have  a  definite  contribution  to  make 
to  the  welfare  of  their  community.  They 
are  on  boards  of  directors  of  Jewl^ 
community  centers,  Jewish  community 
councils,  Jewish  welfare  federations  and 
on  committees  and  boards  of  national 
organizations.  They  conduct  commu- 
nity-wide activities,  participate  in  com- 
munity chest  drives  and  welfare  fund 
drives  and  work  selflessly  in  other  local, 
national  and  overseas  projects.  To  a 
large  extent,  they  are  already  "building 
upon  their  Jewish  heritage." 

Our  Jewish  young  people  are  exhibit- 
ing a  keen  sense  of  citizenship  and  re- 
sponsibility and  are  acting  in  the  best 
traditions  of  democracy.  Youth  of  all 
faiths  are  needed  for  the  future  leader- 
ship of  America.  The  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  our  Jewish  youth  in  the  past 
warrants  a  hopeful  prediction  that  they 
will  more  than  measure  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  will  face  them  in  the 
crucial  days  ahead. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Jewish  youth  of 
our  community  are  identified  with  the 
National  Jewish  Youth  Conference.  I 
want  to  salute  the  conference  and  wish 
to  encourage  them  in  their  effort  to 
achieve  their  goal  of  a  united  and  demo- 
cratic American  Jewish  community. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  insert  an  article  on  Jewish 
Youth  Week  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1952  issue  of  the  JWB  Circle. 

FiTTEEN  Noted  American  Leaders  Hail  Jewish 

YotTTH  WssK  To  Be  Observed  Mabcb  21 

TO  28 

Nrw  YOkk. — ^Fifteen  prominent  American 
leaders  have  endorsed  the  fifth  annual  Na- 
tion-wide observance  of  Jewish  Youth  Week, 
which  begins  March  21  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Jevrish  Youth  Conference,  a 
Nation-wide  youth  body  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  ( JWB) . 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las called  attention  to  the  Nation's  need  for 
"balance  and  perspective  In  its  thinking  on 
foreign  and  domestic  Issues." 

In  his  message  to  the  conference.  JuEtice 
Douglas  said: 

"Today  fear  of  free  thought,  fear  of  free 
speech,  fear  of  the  market  place  of  ideas 
have  reached  the  campuses  and  classroom. 
The  censor  looks  over  the  shoulders  of  many 
teachers. 

"People  are  afraid  to  disagree  with  the 
popular  side  for  fear  of  being  branded  a 
subversive.  Youth  is  paralj'zed  and  silent 
when  It  should  be  vociferous.  The  great 
role  youth  has  served  in  the  past  has  been 
to  challenge  the  prejudices  of  their  raiders 
and  put  the  accepted  idea  to  the  test  of 
criticism  and  debate. 

"Youth  must  somehow  resume  its  historic 
role.  The  Nation  needs  balance  and  perspec- 
tive in  its  thinking  on  foreign  and  domestic 
issues.  Youth  has  the  energy,  the  freshness 
in  point  of  view,  the  courage  for  this  lead- 
ership. Unless  we  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
orthodoxy  and  get  a  fresh  start,  we  wUl  be- 
come prisoners  of  ideas  that  wUl  destroy  us." 

Lauding  the  profound  Interest  that  the 
youth  of  today  are  taking  in  all  the  prob- 
lems of  society.  Vice  President  Ai.BEif  W. 
Barklet  said,  "In  these  days  of  uncertainty 
and  tragic  world  frustration,  nothing  is  more 
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Important  tbmn  that  our  youth  should  be 
Indoctrinated  with  the  ideals  of  democracy. 
Justice,  and  freedom.  In  America  we  have 
enjoyed  all  the  freedoms  that  go  with  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  We  must  continue  to 
be  constantly  alert  to  discover  any  danger 
that  threatens  those  freedoma  and  thoae 
tnaUtutlons." 

Senator  Esrxs  KxrAXTm,  in  hl«  message. 
Mild.  "Only  by  understanding  and  partici- 
pating in  our  government  on  a  local^  State. 
and  National  basis  can  our  youth  of  today 
expect  to  preserve  the  wonderful  Inheritance 
of  every  American — freedom." 

"We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  merely 
building  up  otir  military  might — that  is  only 
a  negative  side,  aimed  at  containing  Soviet 
Imperialism."  Senator  Hubxst  H.  Htjmfhxet 
said.  "We  must  also,  by  positive  action, 
prove  the  viability  of  American  democratic 
ideals. 

"Youth  today  is  faced  with  an  exciting 
challenge — the  challenge  of  literally  creating 
a  new  world  order.  It  is  youth  which  best 
exemplifies  the  American  character,  with  its 
Realism,  its  enthusiasm,  and  Its  never-say- 
tfle  spirit.  By  their  contrast  with  the  pes- 
simism and  lack  of  resiliency  I  saw  in  Euro> 
pean  society,  the  Iraportance  of  these  quali- 
ties has  been  brought  home  to  me  anew. 
Youth's  oppxsrtunlty  is  to  preserve  this  herit- 
age, to  broaden  it.  and  to  offer  it  to  others." 
"Jewish  Youth  Week  Is  a  good  way  to 
encourage  the  Interest  of  young  people  in 
dvlc.  spiritual,  and  cultural  activities." 
Senator  Hzrbixt  H.  Lkhuan  wrote.  "They 
can  be  made  to  realize  their  sense  of  respKtn- 
slblllty  toward  others  and  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  community  as  a  whole." 
Senator  H.  Alxzandkb  SMrrH  asserted,  "It  is 
of  first  importance  that  we  develop  leader- 
ship of  superior  Intelligence  and  unques- 
tioned Integrity  to  solve  these  problems 
which  face  us." 

Michael  A.  Stavitaky,  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  Jewish  Education, 
wrote  that  this  year's  Jewish  Youth  Week 
theme,  "Building  Upon  Oxa  Jewish  Heritage,** 
la  "reflective  not  only  of  concern  for  the 
preservation  and  continuity  of  the  great  re- 
ligious and  cxiltural  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
people,  but  also  of  the  cognizance  of  the  need 
to  use  those  traditions  In  the  world  of  today, 
as  a  basis  for  advancement  and  improve- 
ment of  our  lives  as  individuals,  as  members 
of  a  community  of  Jews,  as  Americans  and 
as  active  citizens  In  a  world  urgently  In  need 
of  sanity  and  stability." 

Other  messages  were  received  from  Federal 
Security  Administrator  Oscar  R.  Ewlng;  Dr. 
Martha  M.  Eliot,  Chief.  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  FSA;  Representative  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt:  Dr. 
Lo\ils  Finkelstein,  chancelor,  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America;  Dr.  Israel  Gold- 
stein, president,  American  Jewish  Congress; 
Dr.  Samuel  Belkln.  president  of  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity; Rabbi  Edward  E.  Klein,  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue, 
and  David  Golteln,  Israel  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary and  Charge  d'Aflalres  to  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  receiving  messages  from 
individuals,  the  conference  has  received  en- 
dorsements of  Jewish  Youth  Week  from  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
(reform  body)  and  the  Union  of  Orthodox 
Jevrlsh  Congregations  of  America. 

Jewish  Youth  Week  serves  to  highlight  the 
role,  achievements  and  needs  of  Jewish 
youth  In  the  community  and  to  encourage 
even  greater  participation  of  the  young  peo- 
ple in  community  Ufe.  In  hundreds  of  com- 
munities. Jewish  Youth  Sabbaths,  local 
youth  conferences,  forums,  and  Institutes, 
youth  group  membership  campaigns,  field 
days  and  Maccablads,  cultural  festivals, 
honor  nights  and  community  dinners,  and 
other  activities  will  be  held  In  celebration 
of  the  week. 


The  JWB-sponsored  National  Jewish 
Touth  Conference,  with  an  affiliation  of  315 
local  and  regional  Jewish  youth  and  young 
ad\ilt  councils  and  11  national  Jewish  youth 
organizations,  is  the  largest  representative 
body  of  Jewish  youth  in  America. 


The  Eiseabower  I  Kaow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAKSAS 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  approved  by 
the  House.  I  am  liscludlng  an  article 
from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  American 
magazine  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Harger,  edi- 
tor of  the  Abilene  Reflector-Chronicle. 
Abilene,  Kans.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
and  often-quoted  editors  in  the  Middle 
West. 

Mr.  Harger.  as  you  wiH  observe  in 
reading  the  article,  is  not  only  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  General  Elsenhower,  but 
was  a  close  friend  and  neighbor  of  the 
Eisenhower  family  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  especially  Interested  In  a  close-up 
view  and  appraisal  of  a  great  general  by 
an  Intimate  friend: 

Tbx  Elumhowzx  I  Kjfow 
When  3rou  have  a  neighbor  lad  and  he 
shows  appreciation  of  such  smaU  favors  as 
you  are  able  to  give — even  taking  your  advice 
at  times — you  become  very  fond  of  him.  If, 
in  manhood,  he  moves  into  positions  of  great 
prominence,  you  feel  for  him  admiration  and 
affection. 

This  is  how  I  feel  regarding  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower. He  never  forgets — as  do  some  youths 
whom  you  have  helped.  All  the  long  years 
past,  despite  the  multitudinous  biirdens 
heaped  on  his  shoulders,  1  never  have  had 
a  birthday  anniversary  when  he  did  not  send 
me  a  letter,  a  telegram,  or  a  cablegram  bear- 
ing his  good  wishes. 

The  Eisenhower  family — father,  mother, 
and  six  sturdy  sons — was  one  of  the  most 
notable  In  the  town  of  Abilene,  Kans.  The 
members  took  part  in  community  affairs,  and 
especially  those  intereetlng  the  younger  gen- 
eration. The  father  earned  only  a  moderate 
Income,  but  the  boys,  as  they  grew  up,  helped 
the  family  budget.  They  mowed  lawns,  car- 
ried papers;  Dwight  worked  In  a  creamery 
summers.  Coming  to  high-school  age, 
Dwight  was  a  natural  leader.  He  organized 
groups  and  was  popular  with  the  teachers. 
He  was  no  miracle  child;  he  was  just  a 
strong,  healthy  boy  with  a  serious  mind,  who 
looked  upon  the  world  as  waiting  for  him — 
In  what  capacity  he  did  not  know.  My 
daughter  was  in  his  class,  and  when  a  troop 
of  teen-agers  came  to  the  house,  with  Dwight 
In  the  lead,  it  was  certain  not  to  be  a  qiilet 
evening  at  home. 

Dwight  naturally  was  prominent  in  sports. 
He  was  a  power  on  the  baseball  and  football 
teams.  Later  he  was  a  member  of  the  foot- 
ball team  at  West  Point.  A  member  of  the 
high-school  team  recalls  that  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  football  season  the  boys  went  to 
a  neighboring  town.  Arriving,  the  team  ob- 
jected to  playing  because  a  colored  boy  was 
on  the  opposing  team.  Dwight.  with  his 
flair  for  sportsmanship,  gave  the  tetun  a 
■hort  sermon  on  Interracial  relations  and 


announced  that  he  was  going  home — the 
season  was  over  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
The  team  played.  Two  colored  boys  were 
In  the  Abilene  squad  later.  He  Insisted  on 
good  sportsmanship  throughout  hla  high- 
school  career — as  he  has  always  done. 

All  the  Eisenhowers  are  gone  now — the 
parents  and  one  son  passed  away,  and  the 
ethers  are  scattered  to  far  distances,  where 
plaees  of  prominence  and  trust  have  been 
attained.  The  little  white  cottage  in  the 
southeast  comer  of  town  has  become  a  Mecca 
for  visitors. 

When  the  cottage  was  opened  to  the  pubUe 
after  Mrs.  Elsenhower  died,  a  sign  on  the 
lawn  read:  "The  Boyhood  Home  of  Gen. 
Dwight  Elsenhower."  It  stood  for  some  time. 
Ike  heard  of  It  and  requested  a  change.  "I 
am  not  all  the  Eisenhower  famUy,"  he  said. 
"Please  make  it  read:  TTie  Elsenhower 
Home'"  It  was  done.  This  was  only  one 
example  of  Ike's  loyalty  to  hta  family. 

In  the  past  3  years  over  80.000  persons 
have  registered  at  the  cottage,  coming  to 
see  the  simple  furnishings  and  a  few  souve- 
nirs and  revel  In  the  thought  of  a  small- 
town boy  becoming  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est military  leaders.  They  cr.me  from  every 
State  In  the  Union  and  from  40  foreign  coun- 
tries. A  museum-memorial  is  to  be  built 
adjoining  the  cottage,  where  will  be  gathered 
the  roomful  of  Dwight's  souvenirs  from  every 
country  on  earth,  now  stored  in  New  York. 

It  U  curious  how  a  little  Incident  may 
change  the  course  of  a  life.  Dwight  had 
talked  to  me  several  times  about  what  he 
should  do  after  high  school  graduation,  a 
few  months  ahead.  He  wanted  to  go  to  col- 
lege, but  lacked  means.  I  siiggested  he  take 
a  Job  on  my  paper,  but  he  said,  "No,  that  la 
a  place  for  MUton;  he  is  a  student."  He  was 
fond  of  that  younger  brother  and  In  later 
years  declared,  "MUton  has  the  brains  of  the 
Elsenhower  family — he  Is  always  reading 
books."  Incidentally,  Milton  did  become  my 
city  editor  for  3  years.  He  Is  now  president 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Dwight  kept  seeking  a  Job,  besides  working 
In  the  creamery  and  applying  In  various 
places.  Then,  one  day.  he  accidentally  met 
a  midshipman  home  on  leave  and  was  be- 
moaning hu  lack  of  funds  to  go  to  coUege. 
"Why  not  let  the  Government  do  it — get  an 
appointment  to  Annapolis,"  said  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. Dwight  liked  the  idea  and 
asked  me  about  It.  We  sent  for  documents 
from  Annapolis  and  West  Point.  Examina- 
tions were  coming  up  for  each  school. 
Dwight  took  both.  His  grades  were  too  low 
for  appointment  to  Annapolis,  but  he  stood 
second  in  the  West  Point  quiz.  Appoint- 
ment could  be  made  from  either  of  the  two 
leaders. 

Perhaps  In  those  days  there  was  some  pon- 
tics In  appointments— there  may  be  yet 
But  coming  from  a  stanch  Republican  fam- 
ily, backed  by  the  editor  of  the  home  daily 
paper  and  some  prominent  citizens  of  both 
parties.  Dwight  had  such  an  abundance  of 
endorsements  that  United  States  Senator  J 
L.  Brlstow.  RepubUcan,  prompUy  named  him 
vo  WfCst  Point,  • 

Dwight  returned  home  radiant.  "Mother 
I  made  it,"  he  exclaimed.  With  her  native 
complacency,  she  replied,  "Good  for  you  son- 
I  knew  all  the  time  that  you  would  do  it  "  ' 

He  was  on  his  way  to  glory. 

After  hU  appointment  to  West  Point. 
Dwight  seemed,  on  his  home  furloughs, 
more  mature,  more  sedate.  He  felt  the  re- 
sponslbiUty  placed  upon  him.  However  he 
was  Just  the  same  gay  and  attractive  youth 
who  had  won  the  town's  admiration  in  his 
boyhood  days.  He  never  showed  the  least 
touch  of  superiority  in  social  acUvlties. 

We  talked  of  the  trends  of  the  time.  He 
felt  that  the  world  was  teetering  on  an  up- 
heaval. I  found  that  he  had  read  history 
for  guidance  In  current  affairs.    He  did  not 
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talk  politics — he  seemed  to  take  the  view 
that  soldiers  were  exempt  from  political 
struggles — these  were  for  the  citizens  and 
the  laymen. 

He  spent  the  next  few  years  In  minor  posi- 
tions In  the  Army.  He  was  for  4  years  as- 
sistant to  General  MacArtbur  in  the  Philip- 
pines, came  home,  and  by  rapid  promotions 
was  In  command  of  the  Allied  armies  In  Eu- 
rope. During  that  time  Abilene  saw  him 
but  Infrequently. 

He  puts  on  no  swank.  He  could  cover 
his  broad  chest  with  medals  and  badges 
from  the  countries  of  Europe  and  have  some 
left  ovtT.  One  badge,  studded  with  Jewels, 
is  said  by  Jewelers  to  be  worth  $23,000.  He 
lets  the  Ave  stars  on  his  shoulder  tell  the 
story. 

When  he  first  went  overseas  to  Europe.  I 
wrote  him.  addressing  him  as  "Gen.  Dwight 
D  Elsenhower.  Commander  of  Allied  Forces." 
etc.,  and  commencing,  "Sir,"  according  to 
Emily  Poet's  best  advice.  He  replied.  "I 
have  your  extravagantly  addressed  letter. 
Don't  do  It  again.  When  I  come  home.  If 
my  old  friends  greet  me  with  high-flown 
titles.  I  shall  feel  greatly  hurt— I  am  stlU 
'Ike'  to  all  my  old  acquaintances  and  to  the 
old  home  town." 

That  was  like  Ike.  He  never  had  to  com- 
plain again  at  his  greeting  from  the  home 
folks. 

Evidently  the  Idea  of  staying  out  of  poll- 
tlcs  remained  with  him.  County  Clerk 
Moore  sajrs,  "As  a  member  of  the  armed 
services,  his  legal  residence  was  Abilene.  I 
have  searched  the  records  for  30  years  and 
never  has  he  cast  an  absentee  ballot,  though 
many  soldiers  have  done  so  every  election. 
Maybe  he  has  voted  since  becoming  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University  and  changed 
his  residence,  but  that  I  would  not  know." 

Why  this  aversion  to  taking  part  in  the 
franchise  granted  to  all  citlsens?  Perhaps 
fKom  his  reading  be  obtained  the  idea  that 
a  soldier  should  not  support  any  party— he 
Is  simply  a  servant  of  all  the  people.  Maybe 
it  was  beca\ise  men  of  both  parties  assisted 
him  in  securing  his  West  Point  appointment 
and  he  decided  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
take  part  in  party  contests.  In  none  of 
his  many  addresses  has  he  ever  discussed 
the  merits  or  demerlU  of  any  party. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  General  Elsen- 
hower is  hU  loyalty,  not  only  to  his  country, 
but  to  the  boyhood  home  and  town.  It 
thrills  the  Abilene  folks  when  In  his  speeches 
he  refers  to  their  city. 

At  Guild  Hall,  in  London,  the  first  of  his 
after-war  receptions,  with  the  King  and 
Queen  among  his  tens  of  thousands  of  lis- 
teners, he  told  hU  audience  that  the  dwell- 
ers in  Abilene,  Kans..  and  the  people  of  Lon- 
don have  the  same  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  the  same  love  of  home  and  country. 
HU  hearers  mostly  did  not  know  where  Abi- 
lene was.  but  the  home  folks  were  mightily 
pleased  that  he  had  not  forgotten  them. 

As  I  have  read  his  speeches,  dozens  of 
them.  I  have  wondered  at  his  marvelous 
famUiarlty  with  the  English  language. 
Where  did  he  get  it?  Certainly  not  in  high 
school;  perhaps  West  Point  had  iU  Influence. 
He  uses  simple  phrases,  every  word  rightly 
placed.  His  diction  U  that  of  the  erudite 
schoUr  rather  than  that  of  a  brusque  mili- 
tary leader.  It  comes  to  him  naturally  with- 
out evident  consideration — the  expression 
of  one  to  whom  the  right  word  came  foremost 
In  his  thoughU.  No  attempt  at  eloquence 
Is  apparent — Jiut  the  effort  to  make  his  ideas 
understood. 

Others  have  noted  it.  When  he  delivered 
the  Guild  Hall  speech,  one  London  paper 
printed  it  in  full  with  extra  large  type,  cover- 
ing an  entire  page.  In  the  center  of  the 
page  was  a  box  containing  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address.  The  legend  at  the  top  of  the 
page  said  that  in  diction  and  beauty  of  lan- 


guage Elsenhower's  address  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  American  classic. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  long  diplomatic 
message  comes  from  Washington,  with  its 
complicated  verbiage,  he  turns  it  over  to  a 
secretary  with:  "Brief  this  in  a  few  words 
that  I  can  understand."  He  Is  allergic  to 
double-talk  and  demands  straightforward 
utterance.  The  country  needs  more  of  that 
sort  of  revision. 

Telegrams,  phone  calls,  letters,  and  an  occa- 
sional feature  writer  from  city  papers  come 
to  Abilene.  All  have  the  same  object:  Is  Ike 
a  Republican?  And  will  he  accept  a  Presi- 
dential nomination  from  the  Republican 
Party?  The  inquirers  seem  to  have  the  idea 
that  his  home  town  has  some  information 
that  the  outside  world  does  not  possess. 
Not  so.  He  does  not  discuss  politics  when 
home — there  is  too  much  other  activity  con- 
nected with  his  brief  stays. 

A  widely  read  columnist  recently  stated 
that  Ike's  father  was  a  Democrat  and  there- 
fore the  son  had  a  hard  time  getting  into 
West  Point.  County  Clerk  Moore  again:  "I 
have  searched  the  records  for  some  30  years. 
Back  in  the  twenties  Kansas  adopted  a 
statute  providing  that  in  primary  elections 
a  voter  must  declare  in  advance  his  party 
aOillations.  Then  at  election  he  receives 
only  the  ballot  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs.  David  and  Ida  Eisenhower  were 
among  the  first,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
new  law.  to  sign.  Both  are  listed  as  Repub- 
lican and  so  remained  untU  their  deaths 
some  years  ago." 

Dwight's  brothers  were  gone  from  Abilene 
when  the  statute  took  effect,  but  all  of 
them — Arthur,  Earl,  Edgar,  and  kCllton — are 
Republicans.  Roy,  who  died  in  the  twenties, 
was  a  Republican  leader  in  the  county  in 
which  he  was  in  business. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  family  more 
strongly  fortified  in  the  Republican  faith 
than  the  Eisenhowers.  Roy  Roberts,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  said  recently 
that  3  years  ago  Ike  told  him,  in  answer  to  a 
query,  "I  am  a  good  Kansas  Republican  like 
all  my  forebears."  The  statement  was  en- 
tirely logical. 

A.  an  example  of  how  a  simple  unrelated 
incident  can  be  exaggerated  into  an  impor- 
tant event  Is  the  story  of  the  Democratic 
banquet.  In  Dwight's  senior  high-school 
year  the  Democrats  held  a  convention  in  the 
town.  One  feature  was  a  dinner,  with  the 
Governor  as  the  honor  guest.  The  program 
Included  three  high-school  boys,  one  to  talk 
on  Jefferson,  one  on  Jackson,  and  Dwight 
or  "The  Student  in  Politics."  Local  papers 
of  that  date  say  be  gave  a  most  interesting 
talk,  pleading  for  a  higher  standard  In  polit- 
ical behavior  and  that  education  is  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  good  government.  It  had  no 
partisan  bias.  Political  propaganda,  which 
Irritates  him,  has  pretended  to  see  that  be- 
cause he  was  present  at  the  dinner  he  is  a 
Democrat — a   far-fetched   deduction. 

This  subject  has  been  foremost  In  the 
General's  later  addresses.  He  has  made  pleas 
for  the  teaching  of  citizenship  in  schools 
and  collegco — something  largely  overlooked 
In  the  past — and  has  argued  that  such  a 
course  would  provide  strength  for  this 
government. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  he  will 
accept  the  Republican  nomination.  It  does 
make  certain  that  the  Democratic  honor  will 
not  attract  him.  His  Job  in  Europe  has  been 
brain-breaking.  Tra/cllng  from  capital  to 
capital,  trying  to  convince  peoples  of  differ- 
ent languages  and  forms  of  government  that 
they  should  unite  in  one  organization  to 
Insure  their  perpetuity,  was  a  huge  task. 
They  had  never  conceived  such  a  move  In  all 
their  hundreds  of  years  of  history.  When  he 
has  accomplished  It  and  feels  that  another 
can  carry  on,  he  wUl  return  to  his  own  coun- 


try— and  his  thoughts  wUl  be  given  to  Its 
problems. 

Eisenhower  will  be  nominated  If  he  ac- 
cedes to  the  desire  of  his  admirers,  provided 
the  duties  incident  to  a  campaign  do  not 
dissuade  him. 

Ike  never  has  met  criticism.  His  path 
since  he  became  a  world  figure  has  been 
strewn  with  flowers,  his  ears  have  heard 
only  applause  and  cheers.  A  national  cam- 
paign Is  something  else.  If  one  of  the  Apos- 
tles were  a  candidate  It  would  be  no  differ- 
ent. How  will  he  react?  If  he  is  true  to  his 
characteristic  procedure  he  will  not  be  cowed. 
He  nsver  ran  away  from  a  fight  yet. 

Occasionally  Is  met  the  objection  that  he  is 
a  military  man  and  so  should  not  be  Presi- 
dent. Ike  is  no  military  man  basically.  He 
is  a  humanitarian.  He  knows  how  to  direct 
armies,  but  he  also  has  a  warm  affection  for 
his  fellows.  He  would  give  this  country  an 
administration  marked  with  sympathy,  with 
seeking  to  make  it  a  haven  for  the  oppressed 
and  a  land  of  opportunity  and  freedom. 

Somehow,  there  is  in  Ike,  if  you  know  him 
well,  a  kindly  thoxightfulness  and  benefi- 
cence. In  other  words,  his  feeling  go  out 
to  others,  and  doubtless  that  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  his  success  with  the  Atlantic 
pact.  Foreign  ofllclals  have  said  that  no  one 
but  Eisenhower  could  have  accomplished  It. 
"They  have  faith  in  Ike."  That  Is  the  expres- 
sion. So  would  people  have  faith  m  him  as 
President. 

Frequently  it  Is  said  that  Ike  has  so  much 
respect  for  "Truman,  Is  so  appreciative  of  the 
promotions  President  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
have  given  him,  that  he  would  refuse  to  l}e  a 
candidate  against  their  party.  But  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  said  he  would  "help  Ike  get  any- 
thing he  wanted."  How  far  will  he  go  If  it 
meaiu  election  to  the  highest  position  In  the 
land? 

While  possessing  no  definite  knowledge  ot 
what  Ike  will  do,  his  friends  In  his  boyhood 
home,  knowing  his  trends  of  thought,  l>elleve 
he  will  accept  the  nomination  If — there  are 
BO  many  "If's"  these  days. 

It  Is  evident  that  Kansas  is  practically 
unanimous  for  him.  Reports  coming  from 
other  Midwestern  States  say  they  will  sup- 
port him.  This  Midwest  has  been  the  prob- 
lem child  of  the  Republican  Party  in  past 
campaigns.  A  candidate  from  its  own  sec- 
tion, noted  for  his  fairness  and  appreciation 
of  the  farmers'  needs,  will  win  Its  allegiance. 

Conditions,  personal  or  military,  may  make 
Impossible  a  venture  into  the  field  of  poli- 
tics, but,  barring  these,  he  will  see  a  great 
public  service  awaiting  him: 

Then,  when  he  returns  from  Europe,  he 
will.  I  believe,  accept  the  nomination  draft — 

If  he  feels  that  it  is  an  honest-to-goodness 
demand  tliat  he  give  his  service  to  the 
public; 

If  he  can  have  a  voice  In  making  the 
platform,  one  that  sets  up  a  sound  foreign 
policy  for  the  Nation,  that  advocates  serious 
economy,  and  means  what  It  says  in  every 
line; 

If  the  nomination  Is  not  tied  up  with  bally- 
hoo, promises,  and  agreements; 

It  may  be  h^  will  ask  that  the  traditional 
special-train  hike  across  country,  vrlth  back- 
platform  speeches  at  every  whistle-stop,  be 
modified  and  a  more  dignified  campaign  be 
planned. 

I  believe  that  if  he  Is  nominated  and  the 
campaign  is  constructed  on  a  babls  of  choos- 
ing the  man  who  has  all  the  qualifications 
for  the  position,  stands  aloof  from  political 
strategems  and  spoils,  and  is  inspired  only  by 
a  desire  to  serve  the  people  well,  he  will  be 
elected. 

If  the  Nation  places  the  burdens — and 
honors — upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  Dwight 
Elsenhower  It  will  have  a  Chief  Executive 
In  whom  it  can  safely  put  iU  every  trust. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 


or 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20. 1952 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
rnanimous  consent,  I  Include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  from 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Pine.  This  article  is  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  several  veterans' 
educational  bills  that  are  now  pending 
before  the  Congrress.  Dr.  Pine  points  out 
that  the  principle  of  a  lump-sxim  pay- 
ment directly  to  the  veteran  student  may 
have  serious  implications  for  the  private 
college.  It  also  seems  possible  that  such 
a  method  of  payment  will  cause  veteran 
students  to  avoid  those  technical  and 
scientific  courses  where  book  and  supply 
costs  are  relatively  high.  Needless  to 
say,  any  policy  which  has  the  effect  of 
discouraging  students  from  pursuing 
scientific  careers  would  be  a  profound 
disservice  to  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

BtlKUTIOM  Of  Rivixw 
(By  Benjamin  Fine) 

d  arTi.t-  yoa  KOBA  TXTZBAKS  IB  BBIMG  VtiAFTZD 
WITH  A  TIKW  TO  AVOHnNO  ABXmBS  Or  0U> 
LAW 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
began  last  week  tbe  arduous  task  of  whip- 
ping into  shape  a  OI  bUl  that  would  ofler 
educational  opportunities  to  Koretui  veter- 
ans. During  the  last  month  and  a  halX,  rep- 
resentatives of  major  educational,  veteran, 
and  Ck>verninent  groups  testified  before  the 
committee. 

Thus  far,  83  bills  to  provide  educational 
and  other  benefits  for  veterans  have  been 
placed  in  tbe  congressional  hopper.  Out  of 
the  maze  of  bUls  being  considered,  three 
major  ones  stand  out:  (1)  H.  R.  6436,  luiown 
•■  the  Teague  bill:  (2)  H.  R.  6040.  introduced 
by  Representative  RaitKm  and  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  administration  bill;  and 
(3)  H.  R.  6377,  a  general  extension  of  aU 
titles  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1044  as  amended,  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Much  controversy  has  been  aroused  by 
these  three  bills.  Below  is  an  analysis  of 
their  salient  featxires. 

The  ai  biU:  Under  the  fanner  GI  bUl. 
which  went  out  of  existence  last  July,  the 
Government  paid  directly  to  the  scuool  the 
customary  cost  of  tuition,  fees.  booJES.  sup- 
plies, and  equipment,  not  to  exceed  9500  for 
an  ordinary  school  year.  If  the  customary 
tuition  was  inadequate,  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  was  paid  on  a  contract  basis; 
this  was  based  on  either  cost  of  teaching  and 
■uppUas  for  instruction,  or  nonresident  tui- 
tion rate. 

Living  allowances 

Veterans  received  975  a  month  for  subsist- 
ence, if  without  dependents;  $105  a  month 
with  one  dependent,  and  9120  with  two  or 
more  dependents,  for  fuU-tlme  training. 
The  Oovemment  also  paid  for  books  and 
supplies  deemed  necessary  to  ccnnplete  the 
prescribed  course  of  instruction. 

The  administration  bill:  Th»«  Government 
would  pay  only  half  of  the  veteran's  tuition, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $300  annually,  for  a 
full-time  course  diulng  an  ordinary  school 
year.    The  old  scale  of  monthly  subsistence 


allowances  would  be  raised  under  this  bill  by 
96  a  month,  to  a  scale  for  full-time  training 
ai  $80  for  a  single  veteran.  9110  for  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent,  and  9136  for  a  veteran 
with  two  or  more  dependents. 

The  Government  would  not  pay  separate- 
ly for  the  veteran  student's  books,  supplies, 
and  equipment.  Since  the  subsistence  rate 
would  be  increased  by  96  monthly,  it  is  as- 
BXimed  that  this  additional  money  would  go 
for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books  and 
other  supplies. 

The  Teague  biU:  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative OxJN  Tsaotts,  of  Texas,  who  recently 
completed  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
operation  of  the  old  OI  bill,  the  Tecgue  bill 
makes  a  drastic  change  in  veteran  help. 
Nothing  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
direct  to  the  schools.  The  veterans  would 
receive  monthly  payments  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, out  of  which  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  aU  their  own  expenses.  The 
Government  woiUd  make  no  direct  payment 
for  tuition  or  for  books,  suppUes,  and  equip- 
ment. However,  as  an  offset,  the  scale  of 
monthly  allowances  to  the  veterans  would 
be  considerably  raised — 9110  a  month  for  a 
jingle  veteran  and  9150  a  nuinth  for  a  veteran 
with  one  or  more  dependents. 

Institutions  would  be  authorized  to  charge 
each  veteran  the  established  fees  as  paid  by 
nonveterans  enrolled  In  tbe  same  course.  If 
a  school  has  no  customary  charge  it  wUl  be 
allowed  estimated  cost  of  teaching  personnel 
and  supplies  for  instruction  not  to  exceed  a 
rate  of  931  a  month  for  full-time  courses. 
Under  the  Teague  bill,  the  veteran  would  be 
allowed  approximately  $30  monthly  to  pay 
tuition. 

Changea  Proposed 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  provisions, 
there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  ways 
the  bUls  would  operate.  Under  the  present 
GI  bill,  if  extended,  the  veteran  would  re- 
ceive 9600  for  his  tuition,  which  would  go 
directly  to  the  college.  And  In  addition,  he 
would  get.  if  single.  976  a  month  for  subsist- 
ence. The  administration  bill  would  provide 
only  9300  for  tuition,  which  would  be  a  maxi- 
miim  and  would  go  directly  to  the  coUege. 
Hie  student-veteran  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  other  half  out  of  his  own  funds. 
Finally,  the  Teague  bill  would  provide  ap- 
proximately 9270  a  year  for  tuition,  which 
would  be  paid  to  the  colleges  by  the  veteran 
himself  out  of  his  over-aU  allowance. 

The  changes  made  by  Representative 
TKACT7X  were  propounded  as  a  result  of  abuses 
that  he  discovered  in  the  old  GI  bUl.  Some 
institutions  and  veterans.  It  was  found, 
cheated  the  Government  of  large  s\ims  of 
money.  A  host  of  fly-by-night  schools 
sprang  up  overnight  and  mulcted  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (and  the  veterans,  too)  of 
even  larger  amounts.  It  is  also  felt  that 
direct  payment  of  all  funds  to  the  veteran 
will  probably  reduce  administrative  work 
both  in  the  colleges  and  universities  and  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Lines  of  Arffwnent 

But  argtunents  have  been  raised  agalust 
the  Teague  measiu^.  which.  Incidentally,  ap- 
pears to  have  the  inside  track.  It  Is  likely 
that  something  along  the  lines  of  this  bill 
will  be  endorsed  by  the  House  committee. 
Informed  educators  reached  by  this  depart- 
ment believe  that  the  lack  of  payment  of 
tiiitlon  under  the  Teague  bill  would  tend  to 
encoxirage  veterans  to  enroll  in  low-tultlon 
State  and  municipal  collegee  and  universi- 
ties. If  a  veteran  has  the  choice  of  entering 
a  private  coUege  with  a  tuition  fee  of  $750, 
and  a  public  one  with  a  fee  of  $75.  he  is  very 
likely,  unless  he  has  additional  funds  of  his 
own,  to  go  to  the  one  with  the  lower  tuition. 
If  the  Government  pays  the  tuition,  this 
question  does  not  arise.  However,  if  the 
Government  passes  the  so-called  adminis- 


tration bill  and  pays  only  half  the  tuition,  or 
up  to  $300.  the  Issue  of  pubL^  versus  private 
colleges  wiU  most  certainly  be  pertiiicnt. 

Moreover,  the  elimination  of  direct  Gov- 
ernment payment  for  books,  supplies,  and 
equipment  under  the  administration  bill 
and  under  the  Teague  bill  might  well 
result  in  a  veteran's  avoiding  those  courses 
in  which  these  Items  are  neceasarily  more 
expensive,  and  In  skimping  on  expendltxves 
for  these  purposes  in  favor  of  personal  ex- 
penses. 

In  opposing  these  bUls.  the  spokesman  for 
the  American  Legion  declared  that  many 
veterans  would  be  unable  to  go  to  college  if 
they  had  to  pay  half  the  tuition.  He  added 
that  a  veteran  who  could  not  pay  aU  of  his 
tuition  usually  could  not  pay  half  of  it.  Tbe 
Amarlean  Legion  Insisted  that  the  Nation 
was  morally  obliged  to  grant  the  Korean  vet- 
erans as  much  as  was  granted  World  War  II 
veterans. 

Probably  the  strongest  support  for  the 
Teague  biU  came  from  the  powerful  American 
Council  of  Education.  The  coxwcll's  com- 
mittee on  relationships  of  higher  education 
to  the  Federal  Government,  through  Dr. 
Carter  Davidson,  president  of  Union  College, 
said  that  It  endorsed  the  policy  which  would 
make  all  payments  directly  to  the  veteran 
student. 

Prospect* 

The  question  of  direct  payment  to  the  vet- 
eran has  already  caused  the  greatest  disagree- 
ment among  educators,  and  wUl  undoubtedly 
caxise  even  more  controversy  once  the  pro- 
visions become  generally  known.  Many 
within  the  American  Council  Itself  are  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  the  direct  plan;  they  are 
convinced  that  it  would  be  more  equitable 
for  public  as  well  as  private  institutions  if 
the  payments  were  made  to  the  colleges,  as 
under  the  former  OI  bill.  Still  others  op- 
pose the  principle  of  no  book  payments;  they 
hold  that  the  Government  should  pay  for  %be 
supplies  and  thus  asstire  the  studenu  of  the 
books  and  materials  that  they  need  for  tbelr 
courses. 

Virtually  all  educators  with  whom  this  re. 
porter  has  spoken  In  recent  weeks  are  agreed 
that  a  GI  educational  bill  is  a  must.  They 
are  convinced  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  vet- 
eran, tbe  country,  and  the  college  itself,  some 
form  of  educational  grants  should  go  to  the 
men  now  in  uniform,  who  are  gradually  being 
discharged.  Chancelor  Henry  T.  Heeld.  of 
Mew  York  University,  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  committee,  typified  the  views 
of  many  of  the  Nation's  educators  when  he 
said:  "It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  veterans 
that  a  bill  be  adopted  promptly.  Many  of 
the  veterans  who  are  coming  back  wiU  want 
to  resume  their  education  next  fall." 

The  Hoiise  Veterans'  Committee  is  ex- 
pected to  report  in  about  3  weeks.  It  is 
altogether  likely  that  tbe  Teague  bUl.  with 
some  alterations.  wUl  be  the  basis  for  the 
new  GI  educational  program  In  this  country. 


Horacll,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  Favon  Capekart- 
MillerBiUs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NSW  TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVia 

Thursday.  March  20. 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  resolution  which 
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was  passed  by  the  Hornell  Exchange 
Club,  Hornell.  N.  Y..  at  a  meeting  held  on 
February  4, 1952,  in  support  of  Capehart- 
Miller  bill,  which  provides  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  hydroelectric  power 
from  the  Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  resolution  follows: 

We  respectfully  submit  for  yotir  considera- 
tion a  resolution  which  was  passed  by  the 
Hornell  E.ichange  Club  at  its  regular  meeting 
on  February  4.  1953: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Hornell  Exchange 
Club  at  its  regtiiar  meeting  on  February  4, 
1952.  hereby  unanimously  authorizes  the 
secretary  to  communicate  with  the  prop>er 
authorities  in  Congress  to  Inform  tbem  that 
this  club  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  redevel- 
opment of  the  Niagara  River  for  power  pro- 
duction by  either  State  or  Federal  agencies 
and  that  the  members  of  tbe  Public  Works 
Committee  and  tbe  Members  of  Congress  be 
urged  to  support  the  Capehart-MUler  bill, 
which  would  permit  the  development  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  principles  of  the 
private-enterprise  system." 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

I  M.   R.  JORWSON, 

'  Secretary,  Hornell  Exchange  Club. 
(Copies  sent  to  Senator  John  L.  McClxl- 
LAN;  Senator  Ikvimo  M.  Ivxs;  CRAaixs  A. 
BucKLZT,  Public  Works  Committee;  Con- 
gressman W.  amtUMo  CoLx;  Senator  HntskXT 
H.    Lehman;     Congressman    Edwin    Asthttk 


Hob.  Edward  Martia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  SITTLER.  JR. 

OF  PXNNSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVIS 
Thursday.  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  SITTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  Include  a  letter 
which  was  printed  in  the  February  22 
issue  of  the  Washington  Observer,  pub- 
lished in  Washington,  Pa. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Col.  Charles 
I.  Faddis,  a  former  Member  of  this 
House,  who  served  as  a  Representative 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  Seventy -third  to  the 
Seventy-seventh    Congresses,    inclusive. 

In  his  letter  Colonel  Paddls  expresses 
his  appreciation  of  the  character  and 
qualities  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Edward 
Martin. 

Because  Colonel  Faddis  is  and  always 
has  been  a  Democrat  and  because  of  his 
outstanding  record  as  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman,  I  feel  his  words  of  praise  for 
a  Republican  United  States  Senator 
should  have  wide  circulation: 
Laitds  Senatob  Maxtin 

Col.  Charles  I.  Faddis,  Waynesburg  Demo- 
crat, and  war  veteran  who  served  this  dis- 
trict In  Congress  for  a  long  period,  has  sub- 
mitted the  copy  of  a  letter  he  recently  wrote 
to  Miss  Mary  Sayers,  of  Waynesburg.  on  the 
candidacy  and  qualities  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator Sow  ABO  Maxtix.    The  letter  follows: 

"Miss  Mast  SArna, 

"Waynesburg,  Pa. 
"DSA«  Miss  Satxbs:  Your  recent  inquiry, 
asking  me  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
effecUve  means  which   can   be  taken  to  in- 
terest the  Republican  women  in  the  renom- 


Ination  and  reelection  of  Senator  Edwaxo 
Mastin  to  the  United  States  Senate  prompts 
me  to  reply,  as  follows: 

"First,  I  do  not  believe  such  efforts  should 
be  confined  to  the  women  voters.  The  male 
voters  are  Just  as  remiss  in  the  exercise  of 
the  privilege  of  the  ballot  as  are  the  female 
voters.  Such  efforts  should  be  made  to  both 
sexes  for  the  primary  election,  and  to  both 
sexes  and  to  both  parties  for  the  general 
election.  Neglect  on  the  part  of  Independent 
voters  of  this  Nation  to  participate  in  the 
government  of  the  Nation  is  deplorable. 
Such  negligence  of  civic  responsibilities  has 
resulted  in  placing  the  political  control  In 
the  hands  of  Irresponsible  leaders  of  various 
groups  and  organized  minorities.  Conse- 
quently we  are  rapidly  deteriorating  from  a 
representative  Republic  functioning  as  a  gov- 
ernment of  law  under  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, into  a  mobocracy  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  men.  Something  must  be  done 
to  correct  this  condition,  or  disaster  is  as- 
stired.  The  interest  of  all  of  the  people  must 
be  awakened. 

"But  as  to  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Max- 
Tiw — the  best  political  strategy  is  always  the 
truth.  No  man  should  be  elected  to  any 
office  simply  to  satisfy  his  ambition;  and 
no  good  man  should  be  pyermltted  to  be  de- 
feated to  satisfy  the  animosity  of  any  or- 
ganized minority.  No  man  should  either  be 
elected  or  defeated,  except  for  tbe  good  of 
the  Nation  and  tbe  interest  of  the  general 
welfare. 

"A  man,  to  be  a  good  public  official,  must 
have  certain  attributes.  The  first  of  these 
must  be  courage.  If  a  public  official  does 
not  have  courage,  he  should  not  be  in  office. 
No  one  can  question  the  courage  of  Senator 
Maktin  under  any  circumstances. 

"Next  he  must  be  honest.  Not  only  finan- 
cially honest — but  what  is  far  more  impor- 
tant— he  must  be  intellectually  honest. 
Courts  of  law  or  investigating  committees 
may  curb  financial  dishonesty;  but  only  a 
well-informed  and  active  electorate  can  curb 
intellectual  dishonesty.  During  Senator  Max- 
tin's  long  political  career.  In  which  he  has 
held  many  public  offices,  no  taint  of  corrup- 
tion has  ever  arisen.  Neither  has  he  ever 
engaged  in  demagogery  or  rabble  rousing, 
which  Is  the  manner  in  which  intellectual 
dishonesty  makes  itself  manifest. 

"A  man  must  learn  the  field  of  public  serv- 
ice. Just  as  he  must  learn  to  be  a  carpenter 
or  a  doctor.  In  addition,  the  more  experi- 
ence he  has,  the  better.  In  public  life,  as 
In  other  callings,  the  value  of  a  man  is  largely 
dependent  upon  his  acquaintanceship  and 
experience.  Since  legislators  are  only  re- 
motely connected  with  the  fixing  of  policies, 
it  is  unwise  to  change  them  frequently.  If 
they  are  competent.  A  new  man  must  begin 
at  the  foot  and  all  too  many  never  rise  from 
there. 

"Another  consideration,  which  should 
weigh  heavily  with  the  voters  of  Greene  and 
Washington  Counties,  is  that  Senator  Martin 
and  all  of  his  family  connections  are  deeply 
rooted  in  these  two  counties.  -  Every  citizen 
should  feel  proud  that  a  man  who  has  re- 
sided In  these  two  counties  all  of  his  life 
should  occupy  the  exalted  position  of  being 
one  of  96  Senators.  I  venture  the  prophecy 
that  when  he  ceases  to  occupy  this  position. 
It  will  be  a  long,  long  time  before  another 
resident  of  either  county  occupies  it.  At 
least  there  is  no  one  now  at  present  on  the 
political  horizon  who  will  have  the  oppcv- 
tunity  or  who  has  the  ability  to  take  this 
step. 

"I  believe  such  facts  as  the  above  will  ap- 
peal to  tbe  independent  and  thoughtful 
voters  throughout  the  State,  who  are  quite 
aware  that  Senator  Maxtin  has  served  the 
State  and  Nation  fearlessly,  honestly,  sincere- 
ly, and  efficiently  for  so  many  years  both  in 
clvU  and  military  affairs. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Cbaxlxs  I.  FAODXa." 


Prouunent  Educator  Retire9 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  nkw  jebsxt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20. 1952 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  here- 
with a  newspaper  item  from  the  Bayonne 
Times  of  February  29,  which  outlines 
the  career  of  Dr.  Francis  Strohoefer,  a 
prominent  educator  and  a  splendid 
American  from  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Dr. 
Strohoefer  has  been  my  close  friend  for 
many  years,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
educational  history  of  his  native  city 
have  been  many  and  important. 

The  article  follows : 

Cakeeb  in  Education,  From  Pupn.  to  Dean. 
Ends  Today  rox  Da.  Francis  Strohoefer 

""oday  was  the  last  day  of  school  for  Dr. 
Francis  K.  Strohoefer,  who  entered  the  first 
grade  of  No.  6  school  in  1898.  As  pupU, 
teacher,  principal,  and  dean  he  has  spent 
most  of  the  intervening  years  in  and  around 
Bayonne  classrooms. 

Formerly  dean  of  Bayonne  Jtinior  CoUege, 
Dr.  Strohoefer  took  a  leave  of  absence  last 
year,  but  returned  to  complete  work  on  stu- 
dent records  when  the  college  was  closed. 

Tomorrow    he    begins    his    retirement,    a 
placid  time  which  he  expects  to  divide  be- ' 
tween  his  home  at  26  West  Thirty-eighth 
Street  and  his  14-acre  estate  m  the  Berk- 
shire Mountains  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

He  has  been  a  resident  of  Bayonne  since 
1896.  when  his  famUy  moved  here  from  Jer- 
sey City. 

"I  remember  when  Bayonne  was  a  great 
resort  town."  Dr.  Strohoefer  reminisced  in 
his  office  at  the  No.  3  school  annex.  "There 
was  yachting,  ice  boating,  skating,  sleigh- 
ing. There  was  horse  racing  along  the 
speedway — that's  Avenue  B  now — and  gen- 
tlemen drove  their  own  rigs.  Two-seaters 
they  were,  with  fine  horses." 

As  a  schoolboy  the  dean  owned  a  polo  pony. 
He  also  owned  a  watch,  a  possession  that 
accounted    for   his   popularity    as   unofficial  ~ 
referee  of  the  old  No.  6  school. 

"We  had  a  strict  honor  S3mtem  In  those 
days,"  Dr.  Strohoefer  said  with  a  broad 
smile.  "No  fighting  on  school  grounds. 
When  two  bo3rs  had  an  argument,  they  went 
into  the  woods  to  fight  it  out.  I  kept  time^ 
1-mlnute  rounds  with  1-mlnute  rests. 

"Bayonne  had  woods  in  those  days,"  he 
added,  his  brown  eyes  a  little  sad. 

From  No.  6  School  Dr.  Strohoefer  went  on 
to  St.  Peter's  Preparatory  School  in  Jersey 
City,  graduated  from  Drake  Business  College, 
and  spent  the  next  few  years  in  accounting 
and  advertising. 

Then  a  friend  who  was  teaching  at  a 
rural  school  in  Ulster  County.  N.  Y.,  fell  ill 
and  Dr.  Strohoefer  offered  to  substitute  for 
him. 

"I  took  a  trolley  at  New  Paltz  and  walked 
three  miles  from  the  end  of  the  trolley 
line  to  Pantycake  HoUow,"  the  dean  recalled 
with  relish. 

"It  was  a  one-room  schoolbouse  and,  yes. 
it  was  red.  There  were  all  grades  in  the 
same  room  and  every  day,  to  show  you  were  a 
real  disciplinarian,  you  asked  one  of  the  boys 
to  bring  you  a  hickory  stick." 

Dr.  Strohoefer  was  schoolmaster  of  Panty- 
cake Hollow  for  2  weeks. 

"About  the  middle  of  the  second  week  of 
teaching  I  said  to  myself,  'Well,  here  we  are. 
There's  where  my  life  is  going  to  be.'  " 

The  dean  graduated  from  New  York  State 
Teachers  College  at  New  Paltz  in  1912  and   , 
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entered  the  Rabway  school  cystam  as  an 
elementary  school  teacher. 

While  at  Rahway  he  organized  one  of  the 
first  State-approved  high  school  commercial 
courses  and  when  he  came  to  Bayonne  High 
School  In  1917  It  was  as  a  teacher  of  com- 
mercial cotirses.  Later  he  headed  the 
school's  commerce  department  and  taught 
social  science  classes. 

During  Dr.  Fiancls  Bride's  Illness  he  served 
for  a  year  as  principal  of  Bayonne  Evening 
High  School  and  afterwards  was  appointed 
principal  first  of  No.  8  School  and  then  of 
Henry  X.  Harris  Jiuilor  High  School.  He 
headed  the  j\inlor  high  for  a  qiiarter  of  a 
centiiry. 

In  1950  he  was  named  dean  of  Bayonne 
Junior  OsUege. 

Along  the  way  he  had  returned  to  school 
himself,  receiving  a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree on  1923,  a  master  of  arts  degree  In 
1925  and  a  Ph.  D.  In  education  in  1941,  all 
from  New  York  University. 

It  hasnt  all  jeen  blackboards  and  school 
books.  Dr.  Stroboefer  hastened  to  add. 

During  World  War  I  he  served  overseas 
with  the  Infantry  and  h^s  been  active  In 
veterans'  organizations  ever  since.  He  also 
held  ofBce  in  the  Red  Cross,  the  Hudson 
County  Safety  League,  and  the  Boy  Scouts. 

H%  was  Grand  Knight  of  Star  of  the  Sea 
Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
president  of  the  Bayonne  Klwanla  Club.  Be 
belongs  to  the  Holy  Name  Society  oi  dt. 
Henry's  Chiirc^  and  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  and  he  is  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  County  Corkmen's  Club. 

A  former  athlete  himself,  he  organized 
and  directed  the  KC  Boys'  Club. 

On  the  education  side,  he  belongs  to  the 
Bajronne  Teachers  Association,  the  New  Jer- 
sey Education  Association,  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
the  honorary  education  fraternity.  New  York 
State  Teachers'  College  Alumni  Association 
and  New  York  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

"There  was  hardly  anything  I  dldnt  get 
active  in."  Dr.  Strohuefer  said  with  a  smile. 

His  wife,  the  former  Ethelreda  Kennedy,  of 
New  York,  always  encouraged  him  In  his 
activities,  he  said. 

Several  times  he  was  offered  poaitions  in 
the  business  world  at  double  and  triple  the 
salary  be  earned  In  the  school  system.  Dr. 
Stroboefer  recalled.  On  each  occasion  be 
considered  the  o^er  seriously,  then  decided 
In  favor  of  the  classroom. 

Children  have  changed  somewhat  since 
he  began  teaching  40  years  ago,  but  not 
aa  much  as  people  think.  Dr.  Stroboefer  said. 

"They  had  behavior  problems  then,  too," 
he  remarked  wryly.  "The  schools  didn't  have 
anything  called  guidance,  but  teachers  and 
textbooks  emphasized  character  development 
more  than  they  do  now." 

Looking  back  over  the  years.  Dr.  Stroboefer 
remembers  no  particular  child  or  group  of 
children  more  clearly  than  the  rest. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  even  remembor  the 
names  in  most  cases."  he  said. 

"That's  not  so  surprising,"  he  added. 
"After  all,  I've  known  maybe  30,000  of  them." 


Niaf  ara  Hydroelectric  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NTW  TORX 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20. 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxccmd,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier  Builders'  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  and  signed  by 
Oscar  R.  Oiesecke,  its  president,  and 
J.  C.  Donovan,  its  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, on  March  6, 1952,  in  support  of  the 
Capehart-Miller  bill,  which  provides  for 
the  further  development  of  the  hydro- 
electric power  from  the  Niagara  Falls 
and  River  by  private  enterprise. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  this  association  is  made  up  of 
building  contractors,  manufacturing  and 
supplying  materials  representatives,  subcon- 
tractors, bankers,  architects,  and  real-estate 
brokers,  who  like  to  think  of  our  Govern- 
ment as  the  servant  of  the  people  and  not  as 
a  competitor  advocating  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  the  elimination  ol  our  treasxired 
free-enteri  rise  system;    and. 

Whereas  it  Is  apparent  that  our  capitalis- 
tic system  Is  rapidly  being  supplanted  by 
Marxian  socialism:  and. 

Whereas  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill  U  an 
attempt  to  prevent  governmental  develop- 
ment of  additional  electric  power  at  Niagara 
Falls;  and 

Whereas  the  bill  If  passed  would  be  the 
best  method  to  effect  such  a  development, 
the  most  effldent  and  at  no  burden  to  the 
taxpayer:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier  Builders'  Association, 
having  membership  of  over  450,  go  on  record 
supporting  the  passage  of  the  Capehart- 
Miller  bill  and  that  this  organization  Is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  other  bills  calling  for 
use  of  public  funds  to  develop  electric  power. 


Daj  of  Special  Prayer  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nxw  jKssrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pow- 
er of  prayer  to  insure  a  return  to  stability 
and  peace  in  the  world  cannot  be  mini- 
mized. Men  and  women  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  time  have  sought  the  guid- 
ance of  God  when  they  have  been  faced 
with  disaster  or  Insurmountable  tasks. 
It  Is  no  different  today.  Therefore,  it  is 
fitting  and  timely  that  the  people  of 
America,  in  approaching  the  Easter 
season,  as  God-fearing  men  and  women, 
devote  themselves  to  a  day  of  prayer  in 
the  interest  of  peace. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRo.  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.  Newark  Council.  No.  150. 
Newark,  N.  J. : 

Whereas  the  world  today  Is  subject  to  an 
attack  by  Communist  materialism  against 
the  Christian  way  of  life  and  attempts  are 
being  made  by  the  fanatical  followers  of 
communism  to  challenge  the  preservation 
of  integrity  and  unity  of  freedom-loving 
nations;  and 

Whereas  freedom-loving  nations  find 
themselves  In  open  Ideological  conflict  with 
the  Communists;  and 

Whereas  the  representatives  of  freedom- 
loTlng  nations  are  energetically  striving 
toward  the  goal  of  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  Newark  CouncU, 
No.  160,  Knlghta  of  Columbus,  recognize  that 


every  cltlxen  of  the  United  States  of  America 
U  bound  In  principle  to  take  an  active  part 
In  trying  to  assist  In  solving  the  problems  of 
our  great  country;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  opinion  of  members  of 
Newark  Council,  No.  160.  Knights  of  Cohmi- 
bus,  that  the  efforts  of  the  representatlvoi 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  securing  a 
Just  peace  be  implemented  by  the  prayers 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  It  Is  hereby 

Reaolvtd,  That  a  special  day  of  prayer  for  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  throughout  the  world 
be  designated  as  the  legal  holiday.  Good 
Friday,  April  11,  1952;  and  that  It  be  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  (1)  Hon.  Aixzanozx  Smith 
and  Hon.  Robert  HzxinxauON.  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  from  New  Jersey; 
and  (3)  to  Hon.  Hugh  Aooomzio,  Hon.  Prrxs 
RooiMO,  and  Hon.  Robest  Kxah,  Members  of 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  requesting  the  afore- 
named Senators  and  Representatives  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  request  for  the  proclamation 
designating  Good  Friday,  April  11,  1952,  u  a 
day  of  special  prayer  throughout  the  country 
for  the  intention  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

NSWABX  CoTTNcn.,  No.  150, 

KNICHTS    of    COLtriCBVS, 

FfenM-LuKAa, 

Orand  Knifht. 
JOKM  J.  Rxrm. 

Secretarif. 


Three  Million  Veteraat  and  Their  Famfliet 
Will  Need  Low-Income  Hoosinf  in  the 
Next  9  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

or  Nrw  JXBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 
Thursday.  March  20,  1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret the  decision  taken  this  afternoon  by 
teller  vote  to  limit  low-income-housing 
units  for  fiscal  1953  to  5,000  units.  I 
voted  against  this  limitation,  and  shall 
do  so  again  tomorrow  when  the  roll  on 
it  is  called.  I  am  for  150.000  units  each 
year,  and  more  if  needed,  to  accommo- 
date the  3;000,000  veterans  and  their 
families  who  will  need  low-income  hous- 
ing in  the  next  9  years. 

Some  hold  low-income  housing  to  be 
a  fake;  a  socialistic  method  to  water 
down  the  "general  welfare"  clause  of  our 
Constitution.  Others  slant  it  as  com- 
munistic. I  heard  it  referred  to  as  such. 
at  a  business  club  limcheon  recently. 

In  North  Korea,  after  5  years  of  dom- 
ination by  the  Communists,  from  1945  tn 
1950,  not  one  low-income-housing  unit 
was  built  to  accommandate  the  people. 
The  ke3mote  of  communism  in  practice 
in  North  Korea,  as  I  saw  it,  was  "TNT" — 
Take  'N  Torture — not  accommodate  and 
protect. 

As  I  analyze  the  vote  on  this  Issue, 
opposition  to  low -income  housing 
Stemmed  from  areas  made  and  kept  pros- 
perous by  city  folk;  folk  in  need  of  hous- 
ing, folk  whose  high  consumption  of 
goods  and  food,  grown  in  opposition 
areas.  Is  paid  for  in  hard  cash  by  city 
folk  and  Government  subsidies.    The  op- 
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position  vote  bites  the  hand  that  pajrs 
It.  and  keeps  it  prosperous. 

The  opposition  vote  to  low-income, 
city-folk  housing  resembles  Smoot-Haw- 
ley-type  thinking;   does  it  not? 

The  key  to  this  talk  of  socialism,  of 
communism,  as  related  to  housing.  It 
seems  to  me,  is:  will  it  make  people 
healthier,  more  energetic;  will  it  stimu- 
late aspirations  for  better  living,  and 
thereby  spur  consumption  of  goods  and 
'  services  Z  Rapid  consumption  of  goods 
and  services  increases  production, 
spreads  distribution,  promotes  industry, 
and  wealth.  Red  regimes  knock  down 
living  standards,  create  low  consump- 
tion ;  production  is  spurred  by  whip  and 
slave  labor. 

Let  the  opposition  vote  remember,  too, 
that  by  1975  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  at  current  levels  of  increase,  will 
round  off  at  about  200,000,000  people  to 
feed  and  to  clothe,  and,  incidentally,  to 
house.  Can  the  opposition  vote  to  guar- 
antee that  all  low -income -earning  vet- 
erans and  their  families  will  be  properly 
housed?  I  think  not.  Not  unless  they 
change  their  vote. 


Itred,  Lmif  and  Short 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I    Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israd. 
burdened  with  e  large  adverse  trade  bal- 
ance, hostile  neighbors,  an  underde- 
veloped economy,  and  a  continuing  surge 
of  immigrants,  many  of  whom  are  in  dire 
need  of  rehabilitation,  is  demonstrating 
that  with  hard  work  by  her  people  as- 
sisted by  help  fr>m  friendly  govern- 
ments and  Individuals  she  is  moving  to- 
ward the  solid  footing  of  nations  estab- 
lished many  times  longer  than  her  mere 
3  years.  The  appended  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March 
18  eloquently  states  the  progress  and 
the  prospects  of  this  bastion  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Near  East: 

ISSAB..  LOMG  AND  SHOtT 

The  series  of  articles  on  Israel  by  Ruth 
Gruber  now  running  In  this  newspaper  paint 
a  picture  that  Is  at  once  disturbing  and  en- 
couraging to  the  many  friends  of  this  new- 
comer among  modem  nations.  Israel's 
troubles  seem  almost  oyerwhelmlng  when 
one  takes  a  short-term  view  of  the  country; 
in  the  longer  view,  her  prospects  remain  un- 
dlmmed. 

As  Miss  Gruber  points  out,  there  are  a 
number  of  unique  problems  which  compli- 
cate the  tasks  that  any  newly  founded  na- 
tion would  have  to  face  in  our  times.  Al- 
though Israel  has  already  won  such  a  solid 
footing  in  the  family  of  nations  that  the 
struggles  of  a  few  years  ago  seem  part  of 
an  ancient  past,  she  still  remains  an  island 
in  a  hostile  ocean.  Middle-eastern  nation- 
alism, resentment  against  western  Ideas,  the 
Arab  refugee  problem — all  these  are  serious 
Irritants  In  a  part  of  the  world  where  Irri- 
tants are  particularly  dangerous.  It  wiU 
take  the  best  minds  and  the  best  will  of  all 
parties  to  find  solutions  for  these  trouble- 
some problems,  for  the  world  cannot  permit 


them  to  be  dismissed  as  insoluble.  In  addi- 
tion, Israel  faces  a  serious  internal  burden 
In  the  continuing  immigration  of  Jews  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Israeli  Govern- 
ment will  accept  only  120.000  new  citizens 
thU  year  as  compared  to  180,000  in  1961,  but 
even  more  significant,  perhaps,  Is  the  pref- 
erence expressed  for  young  and  able-bodied 
immigrants  over  the  aged  and  Inflrm.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  gates  of  refuge  are 
closed,  but  It  does  indicate  a  firm  resolve 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  buUd  a 
strong  and  healthy  nation  which  can  serve 
as  a  haven  and  a  hope  for  thousands  pf 
people  the  world  over. 

It  is  the  realization  that  the  hope  of  to- 
morrow Is  based  on  the  sacrifices  of  today 
which  enables  the  Israelis  to  face  their  time 
of  troubles  with  tranquUlity.  As  Miss 
Gruber's  articles  show,  there  no  longer  is 
any  doubt  that  the  hope  is  well  founded.  It 
Is  reflected  in  this  country,  where  many 
Americans  are  lending  their  aid  through  the 
cxurent  Israel  bond  campaign.  It  is  reflected 
In  the  world  community,  where  Israel  is 
playing  an  ever-increasing  role  in  the  United 
Nations.  But  most  important  of  all,  it  Is  re- 
flected among  the  people  of  Israel  them- 
selves, who  are  making  good  on  their  age- 
old  pledge  of  making  the  desert  bloom  and 
of  reclaiming  both  a  land  and  a  people.  The 
shadows  remain,  but  they  are  bound  to  lessen 
as  Israel's  sun  climbs  higher. 


Qotinr  of  Veterans'  Contact  Offices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  ICASSACHUSETTS 

'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  20,  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Recoro,  I  Include  the 
following: 

MAacB  11.  1952. 
Mr.  Cakl  R.  Geat.  Jb., 

Administrator,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  Gbat:  It  has  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  office  through  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  established  as  a  re- 
sult of  your  letters  of  December  19,  1951,  that, 
because  of  anticipated  budgetary  limitations, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  plans  to  reduce 
the  number  of  field  offices  and  contact  rep- 
resentatives now  in  existence  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Chairman,  Armed  Forces  Medical  Pol- 
Icy  Council,  by  letter  to  you  dated  November 
5,  1961,  has  Indicated  the  desirability  of  re- 
activating the  benefits  counseling  program 
In  effect  during  and  subsequent  to  World 
War  II  at  service  hospitals.  'This  means  that 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  if  the  Veterans' 
Administration  could  furnish  contact  repre- 
sentatives at  each  major  service  hospital  to 
assist  the  military  authorities  in  giving  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance  to  those  person- 
nel who  are  being  separated  or  retired  from 
the  service  becavise  of  physical  disability  and, 
particularly,  assisting  those  personnel  who 
are  being  transferred  to  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities. 

As  far  as  the  coimsellng  program  for  serv- 
icemen being  separated  for  reasons  other 
than  physical  disability  is  concerned,  this 
program  appears  to  be  proceeding  satisfac- 
torily now.  The  services  are  giving  sepa- 
ratees basic  benefit  Information  by  means  of 
lectures,  personal  Interviews,  group  discus- 
sions, pamphlets,  etc.  Thus,  the  Individual 
i«  given  basic  information  as  to  veterans 
benefits  available  at  this  time;  then  he  Is 


referred  to  the  agency  administering  a  par- 
ticular benefit  for  further  details,  if  desired. 
As  far  as  Veterans'  Administration  benefits 
are  concerned,  this  program  assumes  that  the 
present  Veterans'  Administration  field  offices 
will  remain  in  existence.  The  present  coun- 
seling structure  Is  built  around  the  avail- 
ability of  the  contact  service  provided  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  through  its  net- 
work of  field  offices  conveniently  located 
throughout  the  country.  Any  marked  cur- 
tailment in  this  contact  service  would  have 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  Armed  Forces 
separation  counseling  program. 

Under  present  plans,  the  volume  of  separa- 
tions from  the  Armed  Forces  will  reach  a 
peak  the  latter  part  of  this  summer,  remain 
at  a  high  level  until  the  summer  of  1953,  and 
then  gradually  taper  off.  Thus,  the  counsel- 
ing program  will  assume  more  importance  as 
separations  increase.  Also,  as  you  know,  the 
Congress  is  presently  considering  legislation 
which  will  provide  benefits  for  veterans  of 
Korea 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  counseling  pro- 
gram on  veterans  benefits,  in  which  both  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  a  vital  interest,  should 
be  curtailed  in  any  matter  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ANNA  M.  Roscnbcbq. 

Boston,  KIass.,  March  19.  19S2. 
Hon.  EorrR  N.  Rogxbs, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We,  the  Amputee  Veterans  Association  of 
America.  Department  of  Massachusetts, 
strongly  protest  the  contemplated  action  of 
closing  the  veterans'  contact  offices.  Many 
of  our  members  have  been  especially  trained 
for  this  work  and  are  rendering  necessary 
service  to  the  veterans  of  the  State.  To  close 
these  offices  would  deprive  these  amputee 
veterans  of  their  employment  and  take  away 
from  other  amputees  a  service  which  they 
deserve.  Tour  help  In  this  matter  wlU  be 
appreciated. 

Joseph  Bantuoho. 

Commander, 
Department  of  Massachusetts, 
Amputee  Veterans  of  America. 

Boerov,  Mass.,  March  20. 1952. 
Edith  Nottbse  Rooxbs, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Urge  you  use  every  effort  to  prevent  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  7072.  cutting  Vetefans'  Admin- 
istration staff  90  percent,  as  their  help  badly 
needed  now  by  all  veterans. 

UNrrEO  Spanish  Wae  Veteraitb, 

Department  of  Masiachusetts. 

Washington,  D.  C.  March  20,  1952. 
Mrs.  Eorm  Nottrse  Rogebs, 
House  of  Representatives: 
AMVET8  urgently  request  that  Independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  bill  be  amended  to 
restore  drastic  curtailment  of  vital  veteran 
services.  Present  bUl  pending  In  House  vir- 
tually wipes  out  the  very-much-needed  con- 
tact service  and  curtails  to  alarming  extent 
progressive  medical  sesearch  program  of  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Last 
year  over  16,000,000  contacts  were  handled 
by  contact  service.  They  involved  letters, 
personal  contacts,  telephone  contacts,  and  a 
very  good  Itinerate  service.  To  wipe  out  this 
function  of  VA  means  that  there  will  be 
large  backlogs  in  every  phase  of  VA  activ- 
ities. Veterans  will  be  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  Information  on  claims,  hospitaliza- 
tion, education,  GI  loans,  and  other  veter- 
ans' benefits.  Veterans  organizations'  serv- 
ice officers  already  overworked  and  wlU  not 
be  able  to  take  up  additional  load.  The 
Nation's  obligation  to  Its  veterans  cannot  be 
carried  out  If  this  service  Is  reduced.     II 
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me<llcAl  research  program  la  curtailed 
needed  progreaslTe  Improvements  In  hos- 
pital program  of  VA  will  not  be  realized  r«« 
■ultlng  In  longer  boapltallsatlon  and  In- 
creaaed  cost  to  the  Oovemment.  In  our  con- 
sidered opinion  this  curtailment  of  veter- 
ans service  will  cost  taxpayers  additional 
money  rather  than  effect  any  savings.  We 
earnestly  request  your  continued  efforts  to 
restore  these  veterans'  benefits. 

Rurm   H.   WiLSOH, 
Acting  Legislative  Director. 


Anicrka't  Prodnctiyfty,  NcTer  Equaled  by 
Any  Natioa,  It:  Freedom  Plus  Hamaa 
Imttmaitj  Plos  the  Tools  of  Indastry — 
Steel  Mafazine  Makes  Plea  Editorially 
for  Reexamination  of  Onr  PoUtico-Eco- 
■omic  Philosophy  and  a  Concerted  Pro- 
gram of  Public  Eniifhtenmeit  if  the 
Threat  to  Productiyity  and  America'* 
Destiny  Is  To  Be  Arerted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HODSS  OF  REPRBSENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  March  20, 1952 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Spt  aker,  millions 
of  words  pour  off  the  printing  presses  of 
America  every  day  of  the  year  in  the 
form  of  newspaper  copy,  magazine  ar- 
ticles, books,  and  other  media.  For- 
tunate beyond  measure  are  we  in  the 
United  States  who  have  access  to  this 
seemingly  unlimited  and  never-ending 
flow  of  information  on  every  object 
known  to  man — from  the  smallest  peb- 
ble to  the  wondrous  developments  of  sci- 
ence and  electronics  which  are  hurtling 
us  out  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  earth 
with  a  safety  undreamed  of  a  short  half 
century  ago. 

Too  easy  is  it.  however,  it  the  press  of 
daily  activities,  for  busy  men  and  women 
to  pass  over  some  important  statement 
which  sheds  light  upon  our  way  of  life 
h*«re  in  the  land  of  the  free. 

Such  a  statement  was  brought  to  my 
attention  recently  by  a  constituent  in  the 
great  industrial  metropolis  of  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Harry  W.  Barkley,  president  of  the 
National  Tool  Co..  world's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  special  metal -cutting  tools, 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  January  7.  1952, 
issue  of  Steel  magazine,  urging  that  I 
give  earnest  heed  to  its  editorial  en- 
titled "Metalworking's  Destiny."  The 
theme  of  this  editorial,  he  wrote,  "is 
echoed  by  countless  businessmen 
throughout  the  country.  The  problem 
is  chronic  yet  urgent.  It  is  not  one 
which  can  be  solved  by  any  simple 
fonmila.  Government  edict,  or  act  of 
Congress.  The  need  is  for  incisive 
analytical  thinking  of  a  fundamental 
nature  which  admittedly  must  be 
f  ociised  by  our  Government  agencies  and 
administrators,  as  well  as  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

Mr.  Barkley  pointed  out  that  although 
the  editorial  in  Steel  ia  written  in  terms 
of   the   metal  working   industry,   it   be- 


speaks a  problem  more  universal  even 
than  that  all-important,  fundamental 
branch  of  our  economy. 

Having  studied  it  carefxilly.  and  believ- 
ing that  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
as  many  of  our  people  as  possible  should 
be  aware  of  the  simple  but  profoimd 
message  which  the  editorial  points  up.  I 
ask  that  the  entire  article  be  reprinted 
herein. 

The  article  follows: 

MrrALwoRKiMc's  Dismrr 

What  is  metalworking's  destiny? 

As  another  fateful  year  unfolds,  tt  Is  a  flt> 
ting  time  to  pause  and  take  stock,  not  so 
much  In  terms  of  the  Immediate  problems  of 
today  but  more  within  the  broader  con- 
cepts of   tomorrow. 

For  the  world  Is  changing.  There  Is  no 
road  back  to  the  yesterdays  we  sometimes 
fondly  refer  to  as  normal. 

This  year  the  metalworklng  Industry 
rounds  out  a  dozen  years  of  explosive  growth 
and  development.  It  has  been  a  period  of 
preparation  for  war,  all-out  war  Itself,  a 
troubled  readjustment  to  peace,  and  now  a 
buUd-up  for  what  may  be  generations  of 
armed  peace. 

lietalworklng  sales  have  grown  sixfold 
In  the  dozen  years.  Volume  exceeds  $100,> 
000,000.000  a  year  and  Is  still  rising.  Plant 
capacity  has  expanded  far  more  rapidly  than 
In  any  previous  period.  Except  for  local  dis- 
locations, we  have  full  employment.  Mate- 
rials and  manpower  are  the  only  limiting 
factors  in  the  upward  march  of  production 
and  sales. 

Yet  In  the  face  of  this  opulence,  milny  of 
you  in  industry  are  profoundly  troubled. 
Tou  are  discouraged  over  prospects  for  the 
future.  Tou  see  the  fruits  of  your  efforts 
being  dissipated  for  nonproductive  purposes 
by  a  natloiud  administration  which  you  dlk- 
triist.  You  see  incentives  for  producing  dis- 
appearing. You  fear  that  In  the  campaign 
against  communism  we  will  become  the  vic- 
tims of  the  medicine  rather  than  the  disease. 

You  see  our  material  resources  dwindling. 
UntU  a  few  years  ago,  we  were  net  exporters 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  aluminum.  Now 
we  must  Import  them  along  with  such  vital 
materials  as  tin,  columblum,  and  manga- 
nese. We  depend  Increasingly  on  foreign 
sotu'ces  for  iron  ore.  Rich  America  Is  becom- 
ing a  have-not  nation. 

Bach  generation  has  believed  that  Its 
problems  were  bigger,  more  Important,  and 
more  dangerous  than  those  stirmounted  by 
past  generations  or  perceivable  for  future 
generations.  This  generation  Is  no  excep- 
tion. 

Yet,  In  the  grand  perspective,  there  ar* 
good  reasons  for  believing  present-day  prob- 
lems are  of  a  historic  and  critical  nature. 
Thoughtful  men  in  Industry  are  convinced 
that  the  next  few  years  will  be  as  fateful  as 
this  Nation  has  faced  or  will  face. 

Even  so,  American  resourcefulness  and  In- 
genuity can  be  counted  on  to  surmount  the 
problems  of  these  fateful  years  and  carry  the 
Nation  to  new  heights  of  prosperity  and 
world  influence. 

WS    OLOBT    Ur    OTTB    nOOMMMB 

The  metalworklng  industry  has  contrib- 
uted substantially  in  raising  the  standard  of 
living  in  this  country  to  levels  which  other 
peoples  find  incredible.  With  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  world's  land  area  and  less  than 
7  percent  of  its  population,  the  United  States 
has  70  percent  of  the  world's  automobUes. 
00  percent  of  its  telephones,  half  of  its  radios. 
It  has  50  percent  of  the  world's  steel  produc- 
tion and  about  40  percent  of  its  total  manu- 
facturing output.  This  wealth,  all  Ameri- 
cans share. 

To  this  achievement,  many  factors  con- 
tributed:  A  fertUe  country  of  continental 


proportions,  a  temperate  climate,  abundant 
and  fairly  well  balanced  mineral  resources. 
Other  nations  with  large  land  areas,  rich  re- 
sources, and  great  populations,  have  d9n« 
relatively  less  with  them. 

What,  then.  Is  the  reason  for  the  tower- 
ing development  that  has  characterized  thla 
country? 

The  answer:  Our  prodtictlvtty.  It  la  our 
greatest  national  asset.  It  has  enabled 
America  to  use  Its  resources  to  achieve  an 
unprecedented  standard  of  living.  It  la 
America's  real  genitu. 

Why  has  American  productivity  bean 
higher?  Not  alone  because  of  our  wonderful 
machines  and  gadgeu.  Not  alone  becausa 
of  our  assembly  Unes  and  mass  production 
techniques. 

Our  productivity  has  been  higher  becausa 
we  always  have  tiad  more  incentives  to  offer. 

Many  of  the  (>eople  who  came  to  America 
were  Old  World  malcontents.  They  wera 
dissatisfied  with  the  Mmitatlons  and  restrte- 
tlons  of  their  governments  and  their  econo- 
mies. They  came  here  seeking  larger  op- 
portunities. 

Once  here,  they  made  those  opportunltlea. 
They  established  a  freedom  from  govern- 
ment dictation  and  exploitation  which  re- 
leased the  talents,  the  genius  and  thrift  of 
the  people  and  which  provided  maximum 
stimulus  and  opportunity  for  the  IndlvlduaL 

Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  for  our 
productivity — the  freedom  to  produce  and  to 
retain  a  substantial  portion  of  that  produc- 
tion. This  No.  1  incentive  has  led  America 
to  produce  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
world's  automobiles,  has  caused  a  flvefold  in- 
crease In  living  standard/*  in  the  last  100 
years,  and  enables  evory  worklngman  In  this 
country  to  possess  comforts  and  conven- 
iences In  his  home  that  are  the  envy  of  th« 
rest  of  the  world. 

n  mean  lift  raoiMar 

And  this  incentive  now  is  In  danger.  In 
the  present  emergency  it  Is  being  sapped  by 
taxes,  by  controls  over  wages,  matarlala. 
prices,  and  profits,  by  Inflation,  and  bf 
paternalism  of  Government. 

Today  there  is  less  Incentive  for  people 
to  produce,  to  save,  and  to  Invest  In  business 
enterprises.  Paternalism  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  protects  and  subsidizes  the  in- 
efficient and  improvident  at  the  expense  oC 
the  efficient  and  prudent.  Inflation  drains 
away  the  substance  of  that  portion  of  our 
production  we  arc  permitted  to  retain. 

Controls  over  wages,  materials,  prices,  and 
profits  tindermine  initiative  of  the  individual 
and  of  business  management.  So  many  de- 
cisions on  how  much  we  can  produce,  what 
we  can  make,  the  price  we  can  charge,  the 
profit  we  can  keep  «md  the  wages  we  can 
earn  are  made  In  Washington  that  little  la 
left  to  the  producer  and  the  worker. 

But  the  greatest  threat  to  our  incentive  la 
progresaively  higher  taxation  which  could  en- 
velop and  strangle  the  very  system  we  ara 
■pending  so  many   billions  to  defend. 

More  Federal  taxes  were  collected  during 
the  past  6  postwar  years  ($262,600,000,000) 
than  in  all  the  156  prevlotu  years  of  the  Ete- 
publlc  (•254.200.000,000)  including  the 
Roosevelt  administration  and  World  War  n. 

Today.  Federal  levies  alone  may  take  two 
out  of  every  three  dollars  earned  by  a  busi- 
ness enterprise.  One  large  metalworklnf 
company  figures  iu  tax  load,  which  waa  60 
percent  during  World  War  n.  will  be  68  per- 
cent in  1952.  Taxes  take  $4  for  every  dollar 
paid  in  dividends. 

Fear  business  enterprise,  the  present  tax 
structtire  lessens  the  demand  for  rigid  con- 
trol over  expendlttires.  When  expenses  coat 
only  30  cenu  to  the  dollar,  management  la 
leas  likely  to  demand  a  dollar's  worth  of  value 
In  return. 

If  present  corporate  taxes  continue,  mod- 
ernisation and  expansion  of  productive  ca- 
pacities will  become  mora  dlfflcult.    There 
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win  ba  lasa  inoentlva  to  rlak  available  funds 
as  venture  capltaL 

Small  and  new  business  will  be  dis- 
couraged, thus  fostering  monopoly  and  limi- 
tation of  opportunity. 

For  individuals,  the  tax  load  also  Is  stran- 
gling Incentive.  A  Brookings  Institution 
survey  Indicates  that  95  percent  of  the  men 
queried  beUeve  high  taxes  are  adversely  af- 
fecting Incentives  to  work,  to  save,  and  to  In- 
vest. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  take  It  easy  after 
Incomes  reach  certain  levels.  A  manufac- 
turer's agent  on  a  plane  to  Florida  early  In 
November  explained:  "If  I  continue  to  work 
during  the  last  2  months  of  the  year,  the 
Government  will  take  half  of  what  I  earn  In 
taxes.  It  Just  Isn't  worth  the  worry  and 
strain." 

In  Oreat  Britain,  where  Income  taxes  ara 
higher  than  In  this  country,  even  charwomen 
are  refusing  extra  work  because  too  much  of 
the  added  compensation  would  go  for  taxes. 
In  thousands  of  United  States  metalworklng 
planu,  managers  blame  taxes  for  absentee- 
Ism  and  for  the  reluctance  of  men  to  work 
overtime. 

WRST  Muar  as  doks? 

Since  the  threat  to  Incentive  arises  largely 
from  Federal  Government  policies  the  obvi- 
ous and  easiest  answer  is  to  damn  the  ad- 
ministration. While  this  may  provide  mild 
relief  from  the  feeling  of  frustration  that 
grips  most  of  our  people,  it  does  nothing  to 
remove  or  contain  the  threats. 

Even  a  change  in  the  administration  is  not 
the  whole  ansmer,  although  it  may  be  a 
naoaaeary  component. 

What  ia  neceaaary  Is  a  reexamination,  a 
reevaluatlon.  and  a  redirection  of  our  whole 
concept  of  politico-economic  philosophy. 

The  goal  should  be  the  reeatablishment  of 
Incentive,  which  haa  baan  so  much  a  part 
of  our  national  prograM. 

It  la  suggested  that  first  we  need  a  search- 
ing Inventory  of  our  whole  economic  posi- 
tion, including  taxes  and  expenditures,  debt, 
controls,  prices,  profits,  materials,  capacities, 
and  of  our  domestic  and  global  positions. 

From  the  results  of  this  inventory.  In  which 
top-fUght  Industry  men  would  participate. 
It  would  be  possible  to  lay  down  a  course  of 
action  permitting  maximum  functioning  of 
Incentive.  We  would  learn  how  much  our 
economy  can  stand. 

The  approach  to  such  a  study  must  be 
realistic  and  positive.  On  many  measures 
there  can  be  no  turning  back.  In  the  com- 
plex system  which  we  have  evolved,  some 
Government  controls  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. We  must  accept  the  reality  of  a 
huge  national  debt  and  the  Inescapable  fact 
that  our  obligations  permit  no  depressions. 
Nor  any  wholesale  deflation. 

America's  International  leadership  has  be- 
come  an  obligation  we  cannot  shirk.  We 
must  formulate  sensible  foreign  policies  and 
Insist  they  be  administered  with  fairness  and 
consistency. 

Here  at  home  we  cannot  overlook  the  ne- 
eaasity  for  a  large  measure  of  soclci;  security 
(in  providing  for  the  aged,  the  disabled,  the 
sick,  and  the  destitute,  the  question  Is  not 
If,  but  how),  protection  of  minorities  and 
such  developments  as  the  growth  Influence 
of  labor. 

Once  a  course  of  action  Is  determined,  In- 
diutry  muB.  give  Its  vigoroiis  suport.  The 
objectives  must  be  explained  to  all  the  peo- 
ple with  sincerity  and  persuasiveness.  This 
will  require  more  than  financial  support, 
more  than  membership  on  committees  or 
groups  backing  the  program.  It  will  require 
your  personal  effort.  It  will  require  a  selling 
Job  to  professional  people  and  to  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  schools.  It  will  require 
that  you  In  Industry  make  government  your 
business. 

A  PBoaaaM  roa  actiom 

Some  of  the  steps  that  mtist  be  taken  for 
restoration    of    Incentive    already    are   well 


known  to  yon  In  metalworklng.  Many  ara 
expreaaed  In  January  7  Issue  of  StaeL  Stepa 
recommended  include: 

We  mxist  make  a  more  determined  effort  to 
eliminate  or  minimize  nonessential  expend- 
itures In  both  clvlUan  and  military  estab- 
lishments. 

We  must  reevaluate  our  international  and 
foreign  aid  policies,  which  since  1940  have 
drained  away  $75,000,000,000  (net)  or  our  re- 
sources. 

We  must  strive  for  a  reduction  in  planned 
expenditures,  which  threaten  continuing  In- 
flation and  waste  of  resources. 

We  must  adopt  a  pay-as-we-go  policy  In 
the  present  emergency. 

We  must  review  tax  policies  to  halt  the  ex- 
treme   progression    In    the    present    system. 

We  must  minimize  politics  in  the  formula- 
tion of  controls  over  industry. 

In  Industry,  we  must  redouble  efforts  to 
develop  new  cost-reducing  innovations  and 
better  techniques  to  raise  the  output  per  unit 
of  hvmian  effort  and  per  dollar  investment. 

WHAT  IS  Otm  DESTINT 

Should  a  coordinated  and  constructive 
program  of  action  be  made  a  fact — and  It  can 
be  made  a  fact  if  we  make  it  our  business — 
America's  futiue  will  be  great.  As  a  nation 
we  will  worry  less  about  the  dangers  from 
without. 

The  metalworklng  industry  will  double 
and  redouble  its  productivity.  It  wUl  con- 
tribute to  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  our 
standard  of  Uving. 

We  wiU  solve  the  problems  of  dwlndUng 
resources  through  exploration  to  develop 
new  sources  for  materials,  development  of  al- 
ternate materials,  discovery  of  new  materials 
and  better  utilization  of  the  materials  we 
now  have. 

We  will  harness  the  new  forms  of  energy 
to  make  them  do  otu*  will  In  turning  out 
productive  goods. 

We  will  achieve  security  through  produc- 
tivity. 

Then  we  as  a  nation  and  as  an  Industry 
can  feel  confidence  and  exhilaration  in  our 
strength,  and  once  again  become  conscious 
of  the  splendor  of  our  destiny. 


Is  Enropean  Aid  Inflationary? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTA'nVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are  bear- 
ing the  crushing  burden  of  foreign  aid. 
Their  wages  and  their  savings  and  their 
sacrifices  already  amount  to  more  than 
$100,000,000,000,  devoted  to  these  foreign 
hand -outs. 

President  Truman  is  now  demanding 
an  additional  $7,900,000,000  in  foreign 
assistance  under  the  mutual  security 
program,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same  old  racket  of  spending  which  we 
had  under  the  Marshall  plan,  the  ECA, 
and  so  forth. 

It  may  be  that  the  people  will  be  more 
alert  to  what  is  being  done  to  them  as  a 
result  of  foreign  aid  now  that  they  have 
Just  paid  their  income  tax  on  the  dead- 
line of  March  17,  1952. 

Dr.  Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  professor  of 
foreign  trade.  New  York  University,  has 
revealed  In  an  article  appearing  In  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  of 


March  6.  1952,  the  effect  of  our  grants, 
gifts,  and  loans  under  the  ECA  program. 
Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  Inserting  this  most  inter- 
esting and  informative  article  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

la  Etjropean  Am  iMTLAiroNaaTt 
(By  Edward  Swing  Pratt) 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  two  basic 
questions  In  respect  to  our  aid  to  Europe, 
which  are  (a)  to  what  extent  has  our  "aid" 
to  Europe  been  Inflationary?  (b)  To  what 
extent  Is  future  "aid"  likely  to  be  inflation- 
ary? 

My  views  are  based  (a)  on  a  series  of  coun- 
try studies  of  the  effects  of  ECA  made  by  my 
graduate  students;  and  (b)  on  my  own  ob- 
servations on  3  tripe  in  the  last  3  years  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria. Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Let  me  pausa 
for  these  allotted  16  minutes  to  take  stock 
of  our  accomplishments. 

I  don't  pretend  to  have  all  the  dope  or 
even  any  considerable  part  of  it.  That's  ona 
of  the  dilSculties  with  our  octopus  Govern- 
ment. No  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  can 
find  out  what  is  goiag  on.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  only  available  in- 
formation is  from  sources  that  are  trying  to 
put  as  favorable  a  face  on  the  situation  aa 
possible. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  officials  or  ex- 
offlcials  of  ECA  are  understandably  anxious 
to  Justify  their  use  of  biUions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayer's  money. 

We  cannot  therefore  regard  their  conclu- 
sions except  as  highly  prejudiced  testimony. 

The  initial  objectives  of  the  European  re- 
covery program  were,  first,  to  rebuUd  the 
economies  of  the  ravaged  countries,  or  at 
least  to  tide  them  over  the  reconstruction 
period  and,  second,  to  repel  the  advance  of 
communism  Into  Western  Europe. 

Hardly  any  of  us  will  disagree  with  these 
alms.  Most  of  us  will  agree  that  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives  will  strengthen  and 
benefit  the  world  economy  In  general  and 
ourselves  In  particular. 

Most  of  us  were  and  are  wUUng  to  go  a 
step  further:  (a)  to  prevent  starvation  and 
undernourishment  In  the  affected  countries; 
and  (b)  to  put  those  countries  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis. 

TBI  aacoio 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  In  the  eating; 
let  us  look  at  the  record : 

During  the  last  4  years  we  have  taken  al- 
most $20  billion  out  of  our  economy  and 
poured  it  into  Western  Europe.  Almost  $8 
billion  went  into  the  United  Kingdom  alone. 
With  what  effects: 

First,  what  effects  on  the  United  States? 
I  doubt  if  anyone  would  seriously  argue  that 
the  effect  on  the  United  States  was  not  In- 
flationary. Just  how  can  $10-$12  billion  be 
spent  for  basic  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
in  this  market  in  as  short  a  period  as  4  years 
and  not  be  Inflationary? 

At  least  a  part  of  our  high  prices  of  grains, 
cotton.  fertUizers,  metals,  chemicals,  and 
others  are  directly  due  to  ECA  purchases. 

I  recognize  but  merely  mention  here  the 
overwhelming  influence  that  the  United 
States  exercises  on  the  economy  of  the  rest 
of  the  world — as  our  price  level  goes,  so 
goes  the  world  price  level. 

Second,  what  effects  on  the  beneflclary 
countries? 

(1)  The  United  Kingdom  to  which  wa 
have  made  the  heaviest  contribution  la 
worse  off  than  in  1946;  (2)  In  practically 
every  continental  country  there  is  slowly 
splrallng  Inflation;  and  (3)  the  only  coimtry 
which  Is  apparently  "normal"  is  Switzer- 
land, which  has  accepted  no  aid. 

These  results  certainly  raise  basic  ques- 
tions as  to  what  we  are  doing— they  ralaa 
the  question  "are  we  aiding  Europe"  or  are 
we  inflicting  added  Injuries? 
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I  cuppoae  you  know  that  our  "aid,"  haa 
taken  two  forms:  Oranta,  and  Loans. 

"Grant"  ia  a  more  i»latable  word  for 
•gift"  or  "relief."  but  it's  aU  the  same;  we 
give  it  and  we  get  back  and  expect  to  get 
back  nothing. 

"Loans"  are  slightly  different.  We  may 
ultimately.  If  we  are  extremely  fortunate, 
get  back  10  to  12  percent;  meanwhile  the 
"loaxis"  converted  into  the  cxirrencles  of  the 
countries  form  the  basis  for  the  so-called 
counterpart  funds. 

Obviously  If  we  donate  money  for  the 
ptirchase  of  consumables  such  as  food,  the 
effect  must  be  Inflationary.  If  carried  out 
moderately  and  wisely  and  over  a  compara- 
tlvely  short  period  of  time,  the  effects  will 
not  be  too  enervating  or  habit-forming.  It 
Is  like  a  small  dose  of  paper  money;  ot 
devaluation. 

TBS    <'HHr    CXTLFVn 

The  chief  culprit  in  the  European  situa- 
tion is  the  counterpart  fxinds.  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  spent  to  build  up  the 
means  of  production,  to  add  to  a  coiuitry's 
producing  capacity. 

If  they  were  so  spent,  and  particularly,  if 
they  were  spent  upoa  the  means  to  produce 
exportable  products,  they  would  have  helped 
to  reestablish  permanently  viable  economies. 
If  they  were  spent  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
these  countries  self-supporting,  then  we 
could  applaud.  If  they  were  spent  so  as  to 
raise  the  productive  capacity  of  the  lower- 
income  groups,  we  coiild  see  the  creation  of 
some  stable  force  to  resist  the  tTirt^wd"  of 
communiazn. 

It  may  be  serloualy  doubted  if  these  funds 
have  been  spent  for  these  objectives.  And 
the  reports  of  BCA  carefully  refrain,  unfor- 
tuxiately,  from  supplying  speclflc  Informa- 
tive facts. 

Now  we  have  to  t\im  to  personal  observa- 
tions, hearsay  and  Inferences  based  on  tha 
.  meager  official  reports. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  Italy,  a  cotml^y 
with  a  national  Income  of  about  $10,000,000.- 
000,  but  less  In  IMS  and  1(K9.  Italy's  total 
Income  from  1948  to  1951,  Inclusive,  may 
have  been  $30,000,000,000.  Into  this  limited 
economy  we  have  poured  $1.3  billions  In 
grants  and  loans. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  I  saw  in  Italy: 

(1)  In  Rome,  a  g  eat,  modem  monumen- 
tal railway  station,  a  mile  long,  into  which 
you  could  put  Penn.  Station,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  Cleveland  Union  Station,  and 
all  the  railroad  stations  of  the  Chicago  and 
taav9  a  few  acres  left  over. 

(3)  In  Rovlgo,  a  town  of  40.000  between 
Venice  and  Bologna,  there  is  another  tre- 
mendous railroad  station  that  would  dwarf 
OMi  stations  in  Albany,  Rochester  and  Syr- 
acuae;  with  private  offices  for  everybody 
from  station  master  to  lamp  lighter. 

And  whose  money  built  these  wlilte  ele- 
phants? And  what  are  they  expected  to 
produce? 

(S)  In  Milan  I  saw  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful buildings  in  Italy — a  new  hotel  10 
•torles,  pure  white,  balconies  that  gave 
every  room  a  veranda;  I  went  inside — the 
whole  place  was  air-conditioned:  the  inte- 
rior decorations  were  sxmiptuous;  I  asked 
the  reception  clerk  the  rates  for  double 
rooms,  "with  or  without  bath."  Oh,  we 
have  no  rooms  without  bath"  he  said.  I 
visited  the  lovely  roof-garden  and  its  fine 
restaurant. 

(4)  On  Capri  I  saw  the  luxurious  Hotel 
Caesar  Atigustus  perched  high  and  remote. 
I  saw  older,  less  luxurious  and  presumably 
less  expensive  hotels,  boarded  up,  empty. 

And  whose  money  built  these  palaces  and 
Whose  money  will  support  them? 

(5)  In  the  outskirts  of  Milan,  Rome,  and 
Naples  are  literally  hundreds  of  new  apart- 
ment houses  that  would  put  Park  Avenue 
apartments  to  shame.  The  rents  seem  to  be 
approximately  $35  per  room. 


Whose  money  built  these  apartment 
houses?  And  I  supiMse  Italian  labcrera  are 
going  to  live  in  them? 

(0)  BCA  is  supposed  to  have  sent  thou- 
sands of  tractors  to  Italy.  Agrleiilture  was 
to  be  revolutionlaed  and  production  in- 
creased. I  traveled  about  2.000  miles  in 
Italy  by  rail  and  bus.  I  saw  two  tractors — 
one  in  use,  the  other  apparently  laid  up  for 
repairs.  Italian  agriculture  simply  can't  use 
our  large  tractors,  and  EGA  refused  to  buy 
small  tractors — possibly  because  the  big 
compaziies  didnt  make  them. 

Who  paid  for  the  tractors  now  rusting  In 
Italian  warehouses? 

(7)  If  you  want  to  buy  a  mot(nrcycle  or 
even  a  motorscooter,  you  can  have  up  to  2 
years  to  pay  for  it.  Credit  is  easy  on  small 
purchases. 

Where  Is  the  basis  for  such  credit?  Can 
tt  be  the  Italian  economy  which  4  years  ago 
was  practically  bankrupt? 

(8)  A  group  of  economists  in  Milan  told 
me  that  a  large  part  of  the  coxinterpart 
funds  there  had  gotten  into  the  hands  of 
the  already  wealthy;  and  that  only  an  in- 
finitesimal portion  had  filtered  down  to  the 
grass  roots;  they  said  Italian  laborers  were 
as  poor  or  poorer  than  in  the  1920*8. 

How  is  this  sort  of  aid  going  to  repel  com- 
munism? 

IKCUrTTVK   TO   IMTLATIOIC 

How,  without  further  inflation,  are  thee* 
luxxiries  going  to  be  supported?  Let's  take 
a  brief  look  at  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  our  aid  enabled  her  Labor  govern- 
ment to  try  a  series  of  cockeyed,  near-C<»n- 
munist  experiments — all  of  which  have  cost 
vast  sums  of  money,  have  produced  no  sat- 
isfactory results  and  have  prevented  sound, 
normal  recovery. 

Coal  is  the  outstanding  case.  Coal  is  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
economy.  Without  coal  exports,  Britain  be- 
comes a  third-rate  power.  Not  only  Is  coal 
itself  a  chief  source  of  earnings,  but  on 
coal  hang  many  other  sources  of  the  United 
Kingdom's  wealth,  for  example,  her  merchant 
marine,  her  marine-lnsiu-ance  business, 
much  of  her  banking  and  foreign  exchange. 
Unless  Britain  can  restore  her  coal-export 
trade  she  Is  doomed  as  an  Important  factor 
in  world  economy. 

Our  so-called  aid  had  made  it  possible  for 
Britain  to  live  without  coal  exports.  We 
have  been  aiding  and  abetting  Britain's  un- 
willingness or  inability  to  produce  coal. 

We  have  even  exported  coal  to  the  United 
Kingdom — much  of  which  has  been  paid  for 
by  EC  A.  That  is,  indeed,  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle,  but  that  phrase  never  included 
giving  it  to  them. 

KEALISTTC  POINTS  OT  VTTW 

There  are  two  possible  realistic  points  of 
view  concerning  our  so-called  aid:  (a)  That 
the  objectives  of  the  program  were  ill-con- 
ceived, uneconomical,  and  unsound  or  (b) 
that  the  program  as  conceived  was  sound 
but  that  it  has  been  so  badly  administered 
as  to  miss  its  objectives  and  in  fact  to  abet 
the  very  evils  It  was  intended  to  combat. 

In  my  opinion  the  objectives  of  the  aid 
program  to  Surope  were  reasonably  soimd. 
What  happened? 

(1)  The  program  was  converted  Into  a 
give-away  program,  and  became  essentially 
Inflationary:  (2)  it  was  inflationary  because 
a  large  portion  of  the*  funds  were  spent  to 
create,  to  reestablish  and  to  support  non- 
productive and  uneconomical  objectives;  (8) 
actually  omr  aid  took  the  form  of  creating 
unearned  credit,  causing  latxtr  scarcity,  high 
wages,  and  high  prices;  (4)  a  large  part  of 
our  aid  went  into  building  activities,  which 
are  notoriously  at  the  basis  of  Inflationary 
movements;  and  (5)  in  effect  we  have  been 
encouraging  these  cotutries  to  live  beyond 
their  means. 

Why  did  ECA  get  off  on  this  kind  of  a 
tangent? 


Primarily  because  it 
amateurs. 


administered  by 


One  of  my  graduate  students  has  made  a 
study  of  ECA  personnel.  Not  in  the  entire 
organisation  from  Paulyanna  Hoffman  down 
to  the  lowest  section  chief  could  he  And  any 
employee  who  had  had  any  type  of  ex- 
perience that  would  seem  to  fit  him  for  ad- 
ministering— no;  more  than  that — reeon- 
structlng  the  economy  of  a  great  country — 
like  Italy.  There  were  himdreds  of  bureau- 
crats who  had  spent  their  entire  adult  Uvea 
with  both  feet  in  the  public  t«mgh;  there 
were  plenty  of  Just  plain  political  hangers- 
on  and  deserving  Missouri  Democrats:  there 
were  many  who  went  along  Just  for  the  ride 
and  to  enjoy  a  vacatlcm  In  Europe  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  Most  of  the  top  officials  were 
complete  strangers  to  the  coimtries  which 
they  were  supposed  to  advise  and  restore. 

In  the  whole  outfit  there  wasn't  a  top- 
notch  foreign  trader;  or  one  recognized  high- 
level  economist:  or  one  banker  with  broad 
foreign  experience;  they  did  have  one  above 
average  educator  who  resigned  after  a  short 
period  of  service. 

Bur  somebody  is  going  to  chide  me  because 
KA  is  finished  and  over.  Pair  enough,  but 
Its  effecta  are  just  beginning  to  seep  down 
into  the  economies  of  the  various  aided 
countries. 

But  this  Is  not  all  history 

We  are  now  passing  from  the  European 
Recovery  Program  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Program,  which  wlU  spend  100  percent  mor» 
money  on  even  more  wasteful  objectives. 
At  least  the  ECA  was  administered  by  cl- 
viliana.  The  administration  of  the  Mutual 
Seciulty  Program  will  be  dominated  by  the 
military  wltn  its  brass,  lu  red  tape,  Ita  fuss 
and  feathers,  lu  tomfoolery,  and  its  com- 
plete inability  to  grasp  everyday  matten 
of  practical  significance. 


:  LOKO-irtrw  axsm.T  or  od  moosAM 
The  long-run  result  of  our  over-all  for- 
eign-aid programs— ERP,  mutual  aecxirlty 
program,  point  4,  Latin-American  assistance, 
aid  to  Greece,  United  States  expenditures 
in  the  Philippines,  help  to  other  far-eastern 
and  near-Communist  nations,  cotild  easily 
be  (1)  more  and  larger  fits;  (2)  more  and 
more  waste;  (3)  wider  and  more  frequent 
deviation  from  constructive  enterprise;  (4) 
more  and  more  Infiation;  (5)  greater  and 
greater  destruction  of  economic  values  and 
savings;  ((J)  distorted  and  weakened  econ- 
omies all  over  Europe  and  the  world;  (7) 
and  finally,  a  more  fertUe  field  for  com- 
munism than  ever  before. 

May  I  put  my  conclusions  in  the  form 
of  two  stiggestlons? 

(1)  To  credit  men,  may  I  suggest  they 
watch  inflationary  tendencies  in  those  coun- 
tries that  are  the  recipients  of  our  largesce 
In  any  form.  After  all  our  Investments  in 
Germany  came  to  naught  following  World 
War  I,  the  same  thing  could  happen  again 
in  Western  Europe;  and  (2)  to  all  of  us 
may  I  venture  the  observation  that  Europe 
may  well  suffer  greater  losses  through  the 
inflation,  of  which  we  have  been  the  inciting 
and  careless  ccuse,  than  the  looses  sustained, 
great  as  they  were,  In  World  War  n. 


Stop  This  Power  Grab 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  Kxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
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the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Bing- 
hamton  Sun.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  February  18.  1952,  supporting 
the  Capehart- Miller  bills  for  the  further 
development  of  Niagara  Palls  power  by 
private  enterprise. 

The  editorial  follows: 
I  Sror  This  Powxb  Oaas 

Although  Senator  Ivss  and  Congressman 
CoLi  are  cosponsors  of  one  of  three  plans 
for  the  development  of  additional  electric 
power  at  Niagara,  path  for  which  has  been 
cleared  by  the  1950  treaty  with  Canada,  the 
utilities  are  presenting  some  strong  argu- 
ments why.  In  the  long  run,  taxpayers  will 
benefit  if  they  are  given  a  chance  to  handle 
the  job. 

Aanimlng  that  this  new,  or  additional, 
SOMlbs  of  power  wUl  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
consumer  and  for  industry  without  reducing 
the  once-awe-inspiring  cataract,  mecca  of 
honeymooners.  to  a  mere  trlclile,  let's  take  a 
look  at  the  three  proposals. 

1.  The  Ives-Cole  bill  proposes  construction 
and  operation  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  New  York  with  funds  provided  by 
tax-free  revenue  bonds,  power  to  be  sold 
through  existing  facilities  but  regulated  by  a 
State  authority. 

2.  The  Lehman-Roosevelt  bill  would  have 
the  project  built  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  public  funds  leaving  the  State  of  New 
York  out  of  the  picture  so  far  as  rate  regula- 
tion is  concerned  and  limiting  power  sales  to 
s  selected  group  of  customers. 

3.  The  Capehart-MUler  bill  proposes  de- 
velopment by  private  enterprise  wltbout  coat 
to  taxpayers.  Federal  or  Stale,  with  jxjwer 
distributed  under  regulated  cost-of-servlce 
rates. 

Naturally  enough,  the  last-mentioned  plan 
has  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  Central 
Hudson  Gas  ii  Electric,  Consolidated  Edison, 
New  York  State  Electric  ft  Gas.  Niagara-Mo- 
hawk, and  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric.  It  has 
the  backing  of  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion of  Electrical  Workers.  New  York  State 
Orange,  and  a  rather  impressive  section  of 
the  press. 

Offhand  we  would  say  any  plan  would  be 
better  than  the  Lehman-F.  D.  R..  Jr.,  grab. 
We  all  know  what  happens  when  Fair  Deal- 
ers get  their  hands  on  a  nice  Juicy  piece  of 
change  like  the  g}^  ,000 ,000  this  project 
would  cost.  It  would  turn  out  to  be  twice 
that  much,  or  $700,000,000.  before  the  origi- 
nal estimate  had  time  to  cool  off.  Then, 
through  political  manipulation,  patronage 
pap.  etc..  costs  would  soar  and  In  the  end 
we'd  pay  a  staggering  tax  bill  even  if  power 
rates  were  reduced  a  cent  or  two.  which  is 
extremely  doubtful. 

Most  people  hereabouts  have  confidence  in 
Senator  Ives  and  Congressman  Cols.  We 
wouldn't  condemn  a  measure  they,  in  their 
considered  judgment,  deem  wise,  at  least 
without  knowing  as  much  about  the  subject 
as  they  are  supposed  to  know.  On  the  face 
of  it,  their  bill  is  a  vast  Improvement  over 
the  one  the  Washington  administration 
hopes  to  put  over.  Surely  New  York  State, 
in  which  the  development  is  to  be  carried 
out.  ought  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  and 
some  say  as  to  how  the  pie  is  to  be  sliced. 

But  we  like  the  argument  that  there  is  no 
need  to  add  tSSO.OOO.OOO  to  an  already  stag- 
gering public  debt  when  the  five  power  com- 
panies named  tiave  the  facilities,  exi>erlence, 
and  poUtlcs-free  personnel  to  do  the  job 
more  quickly  and  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Why  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  expand 
when  they  have  made  electricity  the  cheap- 
est commodity  the  consumer  can  buy?  And 
why  deprive  Federal.  State,  and  local  Gov- 
ernmenu  of  more  than  $23,000,000  in  ad- 
ditional annual  taxes?  Last  year  these  com- 
panies paid  180^)00,000   In  SUte  and   local 


taxes.   $68,000,000   FederaL     Fair   questions, 
aren't  they? 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  old  question  of  so- 
cialism versus  free  enterprise.  And  here 
the  arguments  are  aU  too  famUiar,  argu- 
ments which  should  find  an  emphatic  an- 
swer when  the  voters  go  to  the  polls  In 
November. 


The  Fallbrook  Water  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  arti- 
cle taken  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
March  16,  1952,  shows  the  intensity  of 
the  "civil  war"  now  being  waged  in  Cali- 
fornia between  the  people  and  the  bu- 
reaucrats. If  the  people  lose  this  battle, 
It  will  be  another  step  toward  complete 
bureaucratic  and  socialistic  control-  of 
our  country. 

Khicbt  Blasts  UNrrco  Statxs  im  Fallbsook 
Case — Distortion    or    Issux    Chakged    to 
O'Mahonkt  bt  LixoTXMAirr  Oovernos 
(By  Ed  Alnsworth) 

A  bitter  attack  on  Federal  officials  in  the 
Fallbrook  water-seizure  case  was  voiced  in 
Sacramento  yesterday  by  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Knight,  who  also  is  a  member  of  the 
State  lands  commission. 

Knight  charged  that  Senator  O'Mahonkt, 
of  Wyoming,  has  distorted  the  record  of  the 
Fallbrook  case  to  give  a  false  In^resslon 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

LONQ  PKRIOD  OF  BTUDT 

Re  asserted  that  a  so-called  stipulation 
entered  Into  Ijetween  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  California  and  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  is  a  convenient  sub- 
terfuge used  by  Attorney  General  McGrath 
to  lull  protesting  citizens  into  the  l>ellef  that 
their  rights  have  been  protected. 

The  lieutenant  governor  said  he  is  issuing 
the  statement  as  the  result  of  a  long  period 
of  study  of  Federal  encroachment  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  attempt  of  Federal  officials 
to  seize  private -property  rights  without  com- 
pensation under  a  doctrine  of  paramount 
righU. 

He  stressed  that  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Lands  Commission,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  water  matters  and  over  the  tidelands 
involved  in  the  great  dispute  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  he  feels  it  is  imperative 
to  combat  the  false  impressions  given  by 
Senator  O'Mahonkt  and  others. 

HTTS    EMCSOACHMXNTS 

"An  issue  concerning  the  individual  rights 
of  citizens  of  California  has  reached  a  point 
where  I  consider  it  necessary  to  add  my  voice 
most  vigorously  against  the  Federal  encroach- 
ments which  are  threatening  constitutional 
government  in  this  State  and  throughout  the 
United  States,"  Lieutenant  Governor  Knight 
said. 

"I  speak  of  the  Fallbrook  water  case,  in 
which  United  States  Attorney  General  J. 
Howard  McGrath  is  seeking  through  a  doc- 
trine of  paramount  Federal  powers  to  seize 
private  water  rights  of  14,000  p>er8on8  in  the 
Santa  Margarita  River  watershed  in  San 
Diego  County. 

"This  matter  has  been  a  compelling  public 
issue  for  almost  a  year,  and  has  caused  pro- 
tests by  the  California  Legislature  and  many 
individuals  and  organizations,  but  it  has  just 
now  reached  a  crucial  stage  in  Congress. 
One  phase  of  it  has  been  seized  upon  and 


distorted  during  the  last  few  days  by  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  centralization  and  added 
Federal  control." 

FALSI   ZMPKCSSION 

"I  speak  of  the  effort  made  by  United 
States  Senator  O^Mabonkt  of  Wyoming, 
speaking  in  the  Senate,  to  give  the  false  im- 
pression that  so-called  stipulation  for  the 
Fallbrook  case  entered  into  by  the  attorney 
general  of  California  with  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  in  some 
mysterious  way  altered  the  enormity  of  the 
attempted  Federal  confiscation  in  this  State. 

"On  Wednesday,  March  6,  1952,  Senator 
O'Mahonkt  caused  to  be  entered  in  the  Con- 
QREssioNAL  RECORD  a  copy  of  the  so-called 
Santa  Margarita  stipulation.  In  so  doing. 
Senator  O'Mahonxt  said  "the  case  is  known 
as  the  Santa  Margarita  River  case,  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  sought  to  obtain 
water  for  a  mUltary  reservation,  hot  as  a 
sovereign  but  as  a  proprietor. 

"A  stipulation  was  recently  entered  In  this 
case  making  it  clear  that  the  Santa  Marga- 
rita River  case  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  controversy  over  submerged  lands"  (that 
la,  the  so-called  tidelands  case  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  seeking  to  tjikg  over 
the  oU-bearing  lands  off  the  California  and 
other  coasts  under  a  paramovmt  rights  doc- 
trine) . 

XaiCXT  DOtTBLI-TAUC 

"Such  a  statement  by  Senator  CMahomkt 
Is  tricky  double-talk.  He  must  be  aware 
that  there  is  the  closest  possible  connection 
between  the  attempted  Federal  seizure  ot 
the  tidelands  under  the  guise  of  a  para- 
mount rights  and  the  rttempted  seizure  of 
private  water  rights  in  the  Santa  Margarita 
River  area  under  exactly  the  same  para- 
mount doctrine. 

"In  addition,  the  pleadings  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  specifically  assert 
that  the  United  States  is  acting  as  a  sov- 
ereign and  that  It  Is  not  in  the  category  of 
an  ordinary  litigant. 

"This  means  the  United  States  sets  it- 
self up  as  above  and  beyond  established  law 
and  thus  attempts  to  crush  a  mere  Individual 
under  the  weight  of  Federal  paramount  and 
sovereign  powers." 

KICOKD  or  CASK   rrSELT 

"The  ridiculous  nature  of  the  intimation 
that  the  Santa  Margarita  River  case  has  been 
settled  or  rendered  harmless  by  the  co-called 
stipulation  with  the  Attorney  General  of 
California  can  be  proved  by  the  record  of  the 
case  Itself.  Hardly  had  the  stipulation  been 
entered  into  when  it  was  repudiated  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  General. 

"The  stipulation  was  supposed  to  provide 
that  the  rights  of  the  United  States  were  to 
be  measured  in  accordance  with  State  laws. 
But  the  United  States  Attorney  General  in  a 
formal  pleading  in  the  proceeding  not  only 
denied  the.  control  of  State  laws  but  even 
challenged  the  right  of  the  defendanto  to 
proceed  under  recognized  principles  of  Cali- 
fornia law. 

"The  United  States  Attorney  General  con- 
tended that  even  the  filing  of  an  application 
with  the  State  Division  of  Water  Resources 
constitutes  a  cloud  upon  the  rights  of  the 
United  States." 

CALLED    SUBTEHf'UCK 

"This  contemptuous  disregard  for  the  stip- 
ulation merely  confirmed  what  informed  ob- 
servers had  already  realized,  that  the  stipula- 
tion made  by  the  Attorney  General  of  Cali- 
fornia with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  merely  was  a  convenient  sub- 
terfuge used  by  Attorney  General  McGrath 
to  lull  protesting  citizens  Into  the  belief  that 
their  rights  had  been  protected. 

"Actually,  the  prosecution  of  the  Federal 
case  seeking  to  seize  the  water  rights  in  the 
Santa  Margarita  River  Basin  is  proceeding  at 
full  speed.  More  than  3.200  defendanU  al- 
ready have  been  served  and  the  United  States 
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Attorney  Qenerml  pteees  the  total  number  to 
be  sued  at  about  14.000  and  la  proceeding  to 

aerre  them  with  complaints. 

"I  feel  It  la  Imperative  that  the  people  of 
the  United  Statea  at  weU  aa  tboae  of  Cali- 
fornia realize  the  falalty  of  the  O'Mahoney 
atatement  and  that  the  dangerous  doctrine 
of  Federal  paramount  power  ts  Irrevocably 
Intertwined  in  both  the  tldelanda  oil  case 
and  the  Fallbrook  water-seizure  case." 

aSMBUAL   LS6ZSLATION 

"A  measure  to  nullify  the  Federal  en- 
croachment In  the  Fallbrook  ease  now  is 
pending  In  Congress.  The  bill — reported  out 
unanimously  by  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee — is  known  as  H.  R. 
5868.  A  similar  measure — S.  2809 — ^has  been 
introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Senators  Knowuind  and  Nixok. 

"This  remedial  legislation  should  be  passed 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  people  In  the 
Fallbrook  area  and  to  prevent  greedy  Federal 
officials  from  seeking  again  to  Invoke  their 
paramount  rights  doctrine  against  helpless 
eitlzens  in  the  future. 

"I  condemn  the  wily  attempt  of  Senator 
OliCAHONrr  or  anyone  else  to  becloud  this 
Issue  by  assertions  that  cannot  be  supported. 
I  stand  upon  the  record  of  this  case. 

"Every  citizen  must  Join  in  the  struggle 
to  crush  these  brazen  attempts  to  override 
aatabllahed  prtrate  rights  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution.  We  must  defeat  any 
theory  of  paramount  Federal  powers  and  es- 
tabilah  once  again  the  basic  American  doc- 
trine of  private  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
first  and  fifth  amendments  of  the  Consti- 
tution.'* 


ElectioB  Law  Loeyh»le« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  MICHICAK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thwrtday,  March  20, 1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoao  the  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Election  Law 
Loopholes,"  dealing  with  a  revision  of 
oxir  election  laws.  Our  election  laws 
have  not  been  revised  since  1925.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  has  undertaken  a  revision  of 
such  laws  and  has  done  outstanding  pre- 
liminary work.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not have  clean  elections  at  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  if  the  source  of  politics  is 
polluted  at  the  fount.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  March  13.  be  jnrinted  in  the  Appendix 
of  ttie  Racou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Washington  Star  of  March   13 
1953] 

bacnoiff  Law  Loopholes  —  Millions  in 
"Hfimait"  OoLLAas  Poub  Into  Campaicms 
Dmamm  Laws — Statsb  Pxasor  Labcb-Scalx 
OotrnoBTmoMa  ar  Inmvidcai^  Withoct 
RKPoanita  or  Namsb 

(Ftrat  at  a  aeries) 

mnfcms  of  hidden  dollara  will  be  poured 
Into  this  year's  elections. 

Unless  Congress  plugs  the  gaping  holes  In 
the  election  laws,  nobody  but  the  boys  in 


tb*  back  room  will  know  how  much  money 
was  spent  to  elect  the  winners — and  where 
all  the  money  came  from. 

The  costs  of  television,  the  heat  generated 
by  this  year's  iarues  and  the  wldeapread 
working  knowledge  of  how  to  get  around  the 
law  »re  all  expected  to  make  this  the 
roughest  and  most  expensive  election  In 
recent  years. 

Right  now,  the  five-man  Elections  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
is  drafting  a  bill  aimed  at  taking  some  of 
the  curse  off  the  nonworking  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  and  its  byproduct,  the  Hatch 
Act.  A  major  goal  of  the  blU  would  be  to 
make  a  candidate  responsible  for  the  money 
raising,  money  spending,  and  reporting  of 
his  sampalgn. 

Since  one  committee  after  another  has 
called  for  m^r  overhaul  of  the  F^eral 
election  laws  for  the  past  decade  without 
notable  s«ooess.  the  chances  of  this  one  suc- 
ceeding this  late  in  an  election  year  aren't 
too  bright.  Committee  members  are  hope- 
ful, however,  that  the  dIsclosTtfes  in  their 
Ohio  and  Maryland  Investigations  will  help 
pave  the  way  for  some  corrective  legislation. 

Hidden  money  is  one  of  their  major  con- 
cerns. Why  Is  It  hidden?  Because  of  a  lot 
of  exemption  and  exceptions  written  into  the 
law.  Becauie  money  legally  can  be  diunped 
into  the  States  without  ever  reaching  the  re- 
porting points  on  Capitol  Hill.  Because 
hundreds  at  thousands  of  dollars  reported 
each  election  year  are  listed  only  in  the 
names  of  committees,  not  individual  donors. 
And  because  nobody  is  responsible  for  en- 
forcing the  law. 

Theoretically,  one  goal  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  was  publicity.  Aa  long  aa 
the  voters  knew  where  the  money  was  com- 
ing from  to  finance  a  campaign  and  how  It 
was  spent,  the  legislators  figured,  the  ballot 
box  was  safe. 

But  approximately  30  percent  of  the  funds 
officially  reported  by  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic national  fund-raising  organizations  In 
1948  were  listed  simply  to  a  eommlttee  with- 
out an  Individual  name.  The  Jefferson - 
Jackaon  Day  dinners,  a  ma)ar  source  of 
funds  for  the  Democrats,  also  were  listed 
to  Stotea,  not  by  individual  contributions 
in  1948. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  in  ita 
1950  report  included  the  donor  list  for  tboae 
eontrlbuting  to  the  Jeff am>n -Jackson  Day 
dinner  committee  here  between  Jantiary  20 
and  February  28  and  came  up  with  a  total 
of  t369,526,  but  fimds  from  dinners  held  by 
State  groups  continued  to  be  listed  as  lump 
sums — no  individual  names. 

Another  goal  of  the  Corrupt  Practtcea  Act 
was  to  limit  fund-raising  and  spending  In 
eampalgns  for  House  and  Senate  seats — be- 
tween SIO.OOO  and  $26,000  for  a  Senator  and 
between  «2,500  and  $5,000  for  a  Representa- 
tlve,  unless  the  laws  of  hla  State  prescribed 
a  smaller  figure.  This  limit,  theoretically, 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  less  affluent 
man  to  run  for  office,  would  eliminate  vote- 
buying,  and  would  bar  a  powerful  interest 
from  "owning-  a  legislator. 

But  the  two  Republican  candidates  In  the 
1950  Pennsylvania  fight  for  the  Senate  nom- 
ination each  acknowledged  spending  $800,- 
000 — legally — during  the  primary  fight,  be- 
cause primaries  are  not  Included  In  the  Fed- 
eral limitations. 

OHIO  BLaCnON  PKOSSS 

And  the  Elections  Subcommittee's  Ohio 
hearings  brought  out  that  committees 
directly  campaigning  for  Senator  Tait  In  the 
1950  Senate  race  collected  $511,000  while  the 
regular  State  Republican  organizations 
raised  $1,200,000.  of  which  an  undetermined 
amoiint  went  into  the  Taft  campaign. 

In  his  report  to  the  BecretEu-y  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Taft  listed  donations  totaling 
$1316.  This  Is  not  tmusual  for  Senators 
Who  take  the  view  expounded  by  Senator 
TaiT  that  "the  money  that  the  committee 


gets  is  to  ran  a  campaign,  not  for  him  (the 
candidate),  nor  for  his  personal  ezpensca." 
The  riuwn»»  of  the  donors — except  for  those 
on  the  $1316  list— did  not  show  up  in  Wash- 
ington until  subcommittee  Investigators 
went  looking  for  them. 

To  imderilne  the  spending  limit,  the 
Batch  Act  specified  that  no  "political  com- 
mittee" could  receive  or  spend  more  than 
$3,000,000  annually.  Theoretically,  that 
sounds  as  though  the  RepuMleana  would 
spend  $3,000,000  and  the  Demoexats  the  same, 
aasumlng  both  could  get  it. 

TRKB   INDIVIDUAL   COICmTTSBi 

Tlien  bow  can  the  Republicans  announce 
a  fund  goal  of  $4300.000  this  year — and  hope 
to  get  a  lot  mere?  Simply  because  they  have 
three  national  committees  with  a  fS.OOO.OOO 
top  for  each. 

And  the  Democrats,  who  have  announced 
a  $3,000,000  goal,  are  seriously  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  national  com- 
mittee to  raise  and  spend  money  solely  on 
television. 

But  at  least  the  money  raised  by  the  na« 
tlonal  conunlttees  will  be  reported,  al- 
though not  always  vrlth  the  names  of  donors 
What  won't  be  reported — and  the  principal 
dumping  ground  for  the  hidden  money — are 
the  funds  of  groups  that  spring  up  all  over 
the  country  in  an  election  year. 

The  law  says  a  "political  committee"  must 
report  regularly  to  the  clerk  of  the  House 
giving  names  and  addreaaas  of  donors  who 
contributed  $100  or  more,  tofether  with  the 
amount  and  the  date.  But  the  law  says  It's 
not  a  poiltlcal  committee  unless  It  raises 
money  to  influence  elections  in  two  or  more 
States  or  la  a  branch  ctf  a  national  organlaa« 
tlon. 

icAirr  LIST  iro  domois 

Many  committees  make  no  report  on  their 
donors  because  they  say  they  operate  only 
in  one  State,  although  they're  raising  money 
to  put  men  into  Federal  office.  Others  coo- 
tend  their  acUvlUes  are  "educational"  or 
"nonpoiitlcal,"  although  their  broadcasu  »ryi 
broadsides  and  advertisements  clearly  can  be 
Identified  with  the  principal  arguing  point 
ot  one  candidate  or  another.  And  others  are 
simply  election  racketeers,  putting  most  of 
the  money  they  raise  into  their  own  pockets. 
None  of  them  is  letting  the  public  nationally 
know  where  their  money  came  from  or  where 
It  went. 

Both  the  BepubUcans  and  the  Democrata 
aay  their  State  committees  are  Independent 
and  not  branches  of  the  national  conunlttees. 
A  few  State  and  county  groups  report,  most 
do  not. 

rUMfOBM  or  BATCH  ACT 

Tbc  Batch  Act  tried  to  hold  down  the  alee 
ot  poUOcal  contributions  by  forbidding  any 
one  to  contribute  more  than  $6300  during  a 
year  "in  connection  with  any  campaign  tor 
nomination  or  election  to,  or  on  behalf  of, 
any  cazxlidate  for  an  elective  Federal  office 
orto  or  on  behalf  of  any  oommlttee  or  other 
organizaUon  engaged  in  futhertng,  advanc- 
ing, or  advocating  the  nomination  or  elec- 
tion of  any  candidate  for  any  such  office  of 
the  success  of  any  naUonal  political  perty." 
The  law  excepted  oontrlbutloiM  to  State  or 
local  committees. 

Both  Republican  and  Democratic  Party 
spokesmen  say  tiiey  interpret  the  law  to  mean 
you  can  give  as  much  as  you  want  as  long 
as  you  give  no  more  than  $6300  to  any  one 
national  committee.  When  you  run  out  of 
national  committees,  you  can  give  more 
$5,000  gifts  to  an  unlimited  number  of  State 
and  county  committees  which  can  do  what 
they  want  with  them— Including  sending  the 
gifts  on  to  a  national  committee  in  a  lump 
siun  that  does  not  bear  individual  namea. 

ISSO  BEPOarciTXB 

Tliese  gifts  sbow  up  on  the  State  level  only 
If  the  committee  receiving  It  happens  to  be 
one  of  those  which  reporu  Its  contrttoutlons 
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to  Washington.  In  1050,  for  example,  the 
reports  show: 

Alvin  M.  Bentley,  of  Owosso,  Mich.,  gave 
$5,000  to  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee; $5,000  to  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee:  $3,000  to  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee;  $5,000 
to  the  Republican  State  Committee  in  and 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  $5,000  to 
the  John  Masshall  BuTLia,  Republican  sen- 
atorial campaign.  Mrs.  Arvilla  P.  Bentley,  of 
Owosso.  gave  $5,000  to  the  Republican  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee;  $3,000  to  the 
National  Republican  Campaign  Committee, 
and  $5,000  to  the  Republican  State  commit- 
tee In  and  for  the  District.  Total  for  the 
Bentleys:  $36,000. 

Sewell  L.  Avery,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Montgomery  Ward,  contributed  $1,500  to  the 
Republican  National  Conunlttee;  $4,500  to 
the  Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, and  $3,000  to  the  National  Republi- 
can Congresbional  Committee.    Total :  $8,000. 

I  OTHKB   CONTaiBtmoNS  LISTED 

J  iSpencer  Love,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Burlington  Mills,  gave  $5,000  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  and  $5,000  to  the 
Jefferson -Jackson  Dinner  committee.  Total: 
$10,000. 

Louis  A  Wehle.  chairman  of  the  board, 
Oenessee  Brewing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gave 
$4,500  to  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, $1,000  to  the  Jefferson -Jackson  Dinner 
committee,  and  $3,000  to  Oahagan  Douglas' 
campaign  for  the  Senate  seat  from  California. 
Total:  $8,500. 

Some  donors  split  their  glfta  between 
parties.  For  instance,  Spyros  P.  Skouras. 
president  of  Twentieth  Century  Pox.  gave 
$1,000  to  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
and  $1,000  to  the  Republican  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  metropolitan  New  York. 

To  show  the  iacompleteness  of  the  reporta 
reaching  Washington,  four  meml>erB  of  the 
wealthy  Pew  famUy  of  Philadelphia  are  listed 
among  the  reporta  as  giving  sums  to  various 
candidates  for  a  combined  total  of  $9,500. 

TXN  THOiraAND  OOIXABS  TO  riMANCX  COMMITTKB 

The  Ohio  bearings  brought  out  that  the 
aame  foiir  members  of  the  Pew  family  con- 
tributed a  combined  total  of  $10,000  to  the 
Republican  Ohio  Finance  Committee  alone. 

The  Ohio  hearings  also  have  brought  an 
admission  from  Cleveland  financier  Cyrus 
Eaton  that  he  gave  $30,000  to  the  1950  Dem- 
ocratic campaign  against  Senator  Taft.  The 
admission  came  after  five  employees  of  Otis 
&  Co..  in  which  the  Baton  family  holds  about 
60  percent  of  the  stock,  testified  that  each 
gave  $5,000  to  the  campaign  and  were  reim- 
bursed by  Mr.  Eaton. 

The  committee  also  heard  that  Mr.  Baton 
and  his  son,  Cyrus,  Jr.,  each  gave  $5,000  to 
Labor's  Nonpartisan  League  In  Ohio,  a 
United  Mine  Workers'  political  organization 
which  opposed  Senator  Tait.  Mr.  Eaton's 
explanation    of    the    hidden    contributions: 

"If  one  does  not  desire  to  advertise  him- 
self ae  a  donor,  he  perhaps  asks  somebody 
else  to  do  it  for  him." 

Wvmti  Colonial  Fathkss  Webs  Awabx  of 
PxaiLa  IN   Campaign  Monxt 

The  problem  of  campaign  expenditure* 
plagued  Colonial  America  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  concerned  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
finally  adopted  a  statuta  in  1762  provid- 
ing that  no  candidate  or  other  person 
directly  or  indirectly  "except  in  his  usual 
and  ordinary  course  of  hospitality  in  his 
own  house"  give  any  voter  "any  money, 
meat,  drink,  entartainment  or  provisions  or 
make  any  present,  gift,  reward  or  entertain- 
ment or  promise,  agreement,  obligation  or 
engagement." 

George  Washington,  running  for  the  Vir- 
ginia House,  took  the  law  seriously.  He 
provided  cake  for  hla  constituents  to  the 
tune    of    seven    pounds.    11    shillings,    one 


penny  and  he  gave  his  campaign  manager 
two  pounds  for  contingencies  but  he  didn't 
do  it  tmtil  after  he  had  won  the  election. 


Election  Law  Loopliole$ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

or  acicRioAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  second 
of  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Election 
Law  Loopholes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  U>  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star  of  March   13, 
1952] 

Election  Law  Loopholes — Lack  or  Contsol 

Ovxa  Hbcokos  Hides  Names  or  Bio  Donoes — 

Committees  File  Skimpt,  Incomplete  Re- 

poKTB  IN  Violation  or  Law  and  Get  Awat 

With  rr 

(Second  of  a  series) 

A  veteran  Capitol  obeerver  calls  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws  "an  invitation  to  fraud." 

One  important  reason  for  that  conclusion 
is  the  haphazard  system  of  reporting  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures. 

The  core  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  is  publicity — making  certain  the  voters 
know  whose  noney  Is  attempting  to  elect 
what  candidates. 

In  actual  practice,  many  of  the  political 
committees  that  are  supposed  to  file  these  re- 
porta never  do,  and  there's  no  one  authorized 
to  sec  that  they  do. 

Many  of  the  reporta  that  do  come  in  are  so 
skimpy  and  incomplete  that  they  obviously 
Violate  the  law — but  it's  nobody's  business 
officially. 

And  virtually  all  the  reporta  tire  filed  in 
such  an  unusable  form  that  it  would  take 
weeks  to  determine  v  ho  gave  how  much  to 
whom.  Since  no  one  is  charged  with  analjrz- 
Ing  them  or  putting  them  In  the  kind  of 
shape  where  violations  of  election  laws  would 
show  up  immediately,  election  dollars  could 
be  hidden  in  those  reporta  although  th?y 
are  filed  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Reporta  from  political  committees  are  sup- 
posed to  be  preserved  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  for  2  years.  Then  they  can  be  de- 
stroyed. The  statute  of  limitations  is  3  years 
but  the  reporta  can  l>e  destroyed  a  year  early. 

Congressional  committees  have  been  busi- 
ly investigating  indications  of  undue  In- 
fiuence  in  Government  circles.  Llsta  of  con- 
tributors to  party  coffers  are  one  source  of 
information.  The  1948  Democratic  National 
Committee's  list  of  contributors,  for  instance, 
shows  gifts  from  men  whose  names  have 
cropped  up  in  the  investigation — men  like 
John  Maragon,  who  boasted  of  his  White 
House  pull,  and  Henry  Orunewald,  the  mys- 
terious "Dutehman." 

Investigators  would  have  found  those 
names  last  week.  This  week,  the  file  clerk 
of  the  House  says,  the  1948  committee  llsta 
have  been  removed — legally,  because  the  law 
says  they  have  to  be  kept  2  years  only. 
Du  PONTS  onrx  tss.soo 

Neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Democratio 
contribution  llsta  are  In  alphabetical  form, 
nor  are  they  listed  by  States.  If  a  donor 
contributes  10  times,  his  name  appears  10 
times,  so  a  hasty  leafing  through  the  lists  in 
search  of  the  big  givers  would  fall  to  turn 
up  a  man  who  contributed  $6,000  but  did 
It  in  10  glfta  of  $600  each. 


The  Congressional  Quarterly  made  a  study 
of  the  1950  llsta  and  came  up  with  a  report 
that  34  members  of  the  Du  Pont  family  and 
7  high  executives  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
ft  Co.  contributed  a  combined  total  of  $98,- 
690  to  the  Republican  cause  in  1950.  It 
took  study  of  eight  different  lUta  to  reach 
that  conclusion,  which  was  not  announced 
until  6  months  after  the  election.  And  it 
did  not  include  contributions  to  the  com- 
mittees which  never  filed  a  list. 

The  1948  national  election  campaign  com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  duly  filed 
a  report.  It  listed  one  contribution — ^from^ 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
at  the  same  address  for  $20,000.  In  a  sec- 
ond report,  it  ftttrlbuted  the  same  $20,000 
to  the  Communist  Party  of  New  York  State, 
also  at  the  same  address;  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party  groups  of  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wash- 
ington. California,  New  Jersey,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Names  of  donors  to  the  Communist 
cause  might  have  proved  helpful  to  Gov- 
ernment Investigators  but  no  one  demanded 
them. 

sometimes  too  relptul 

The  llsta  can  prove  equally  unusable  by 
being  too  helpful.  For  instance,  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee's  1948  list  was 
a  volume  of  carbon  copies  approximately  18 
24  inches  in  size  and  over  an  inch  thick. 
Although  the  law  requires  contributions  of 
$100  or  more  to  be  listed,  the  Republicans 
listed  every  gift  down  to  the  $1  ones.  It 
would  take  days  to  spot  the  big  donors  in  a 
mass  like  that. 

A  House  committee  in  1946  set  out  on  a 
hunt  for  the  organizations  that  probably 
were  engaging  In  political  activities.  It 
found  widespread  violation  of  the  provisiona 
of  the  law  requiring  the  filing  of  reporta. 

Of  117  organizations  which  the  committee 
was  convinced  should  ha^'e  reported  their 
campaign  activities,  only  47  had  filed  any 
reporta  and  very  few  of  those  had  filed  them 
periodically  as  the  law  required. 

"There  is  no  person  or  committee  charged 
with  the  duty  of  following  up  or  making  any 
report  of  failiire  of  any  organization  to  file 
reporta  as  required  by  the  act,"  the  com- 
mittee noted. 

ITNIPORM    methods   8OV0HT 

"There  is  no  person  or  committee  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  examining  the  re- 
porta, when  filed,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  committee  so  reporting  is  engaged 
in  any  activities  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act." 

Like  other  committees  before  and  since, 
the  1946  House  group  called  for  action  to 
make  some  person  or  committee  responsible 
for  taking  the  first  step  in  enforcing  election 
laws  by  examining  the  reporta.  Other  com- 
mittees have  urged  the  adoption  of  some 
unifonn  method  of  reporting,  a  central  point 
where  all  tue  reporta  could  be  filed  and 
examined  and  a  compilation  that  would 
8  tually  reveal  who  la  giving  how  much 
money  to  whom. 

But  the  reporta  in  th<^ir  unmanageable 
form — the  story  behind  election  dollars — are 
still  filed  and  forgotten  until  they  are  de- 
stroyed. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

OF  MICHOiAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSB 

Thursday.  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.    Mr.  President,  I  tsk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  third  of 
a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Election 
Law  Loopholes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Waahington  Star  of  March  14, 
1952] 

Kamoif  Law  LooFHOL«a — Wiak  9tatdtw 
Grvx  Rackzttxrs  Trbe  Rxm  ih  Uktrd 
Statbb  Cajcpaitns 

(Third  of  a  series) 

Racketeers,  special  interest  groups,  and 
even  subversive  characters  can  pour  mlUlou 
at  dollars  Into  tals  year's  elections  anU  suc- 
oaasfully  hide  every  cent  of  it. 

That's  what  Attorney  General  McGrath 
was  getting  at  when  he  told  the  Senate  Elec- 
tions Subconunittee : 

"The  people  as  a  whole  are  being  fooled. 
•  •  •  They  believe  they  are  being  pro- 
tected wh<3n  they  really  are  not." 

This  echoed  earlier  sentiments  from  con- 
gressional committees.  A  Senate  committee 
found  In  1946  that  "racketeering  and  cor- 
ruption flourish  amid  this  artificially  encour- 
aged confusion."  A  House  report  last  year 
found  the  election  laws  "a  hodgepodge  of  In- 
consistency and  confusion"  and  "an  invita- 
tion to  criminal  violation." 

state  laws  vast 

If  the  election  laws  of  the  States  were  uni- 
formly fraud-proof  and  required  an  accoiint- 
Ing  of  all  the  money  contributed  to  candi- 
dates, the  national  situation  would  be  less 
serious.  But  the  State  laws  vary  from  requir- 
ing full  reports  of  all  moneys  spent,  and 
making  the  candidates  responsible,  to  requir- 
ing nothing  at  all. 

Studies  of  State  election  laws  made  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  and  a  new 
election  law  guidebook  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senate  Bectlons  Subcom- 
mittee show: 

Four  States — Dlinols,  Rhode  Island,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Nevada — require  no  statement  of 
campaign  expenditures.  The  laws  of  Kansas 
apply  only  to  candidates  for  State  offices. 

Pour  States— Arkansas,  Idaho,  Vermont, 
and  Washington — require  statements  of  cam- 
paign expenditures  only  after  the  primary. 

NAJOS  KOT  ICENnONZD 

And.  according  to  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  the  names  of  donors  are  not 
mentioned  as  part  of  the  reporting  require- 
ments in  Arkansas,  California.  Idaho.  New 
llezlco,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

That  means  that  millions  cf  dollars  can 
be  diimped  into  thoee  States  with  complete 
•nonjrmity. 

The  sittiatlon  in  some  other  States  is  little 
better  because  only  the  candidate  has  to 
make  a  report  of  gifts  and  expenditures,  and 
not  his  political  committees.  Unless  the 
State  laws  are  a  lot  stiller  than  the  Federal 
ones,  and  not  many  of  them  are,  the  candi- 
date can  get  away  with  reporting  only  a 
small  fraction  of  his  gifts.  The  explanation: 
He  says  he  didn't  know  who  was  raising 
money  for  him,  and  how  it  was  being  spent. 

That  is  the  set-up  that  makes  reports  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  from  candidates  for  House  and  Senate 
seats  a  total  farce. 

onocicx  THWArra  law 

The  Federal  election  laws  say  each  House 
and  Senate  candidate  must  file  lists  of  every 
contribution  received  by  him  or  by  any  per- 
son for  him  "with  his  knowledge  and  con- 
sent" in  aid  of  his  Candidacy  or  to  influence 
the  election.  The  ginunick  la  the  phrase 
"knowledge  and  consent."  Here's  how  it 
works: 

Committees  are  set  up — Hoiisewlves  for 
Jones,  Oil  Workers  for  Jones,  Labor  for  Jones, 
Citizens   for   Jones,   Doctors   for  Jones,   etc. 


All  of  them  are  raising  and  spending  money. 
Candidate  Jones  says  they  weren't  set  up 
with  his  knowledge  and  consent,  so  th« 
sky's  the  limit  on  what  they  can  raise  and 
spend  without  Candidate  Jones  having  to 
report  the  name  of  a  single  donor. 

Lxitrr  srr  on  sracDnfo 
The  Federal  election  laws  set  a  limit  on 
what  candidates  can  spend — much  too  low 
a  limit,  most  candidates  contend.  But  the 
limit  is  artificial,  too.  because  of  the  ex- 
emptions. The  candidate  doesnt  have  to 
count  what  he  spends  for  traveling  or  sub- 
sistence expenses,  for  postage,  stationery, 
writing,  or  printing,  for  distributing  let- 
ters, circulars,  or  posters,  or  for  telegraph 
or  telephone  service.  As  one  legislator 
put  It,  a  candidate  could  call  every  voter 
in  the  State  and  write  them  a  personal  letter 
and  it  wouldn't  be  counted  in  what  be  could 
spend  on  an  election. 

Billboard  and  newspaper  advertising  ex- 
penditures are  not  exempt  expenses.  The 
law  doesn't  mention  radio  and  television  be. 
cause  It  was  written  In  1925.  But  these  are 
not  insurmountable  expenses.  All  the  can- 
didate luu  to  do  is  set  up  another  commit- 
tee, without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  of 
course,  to  take  care  of  his  advertising. 

WATS  TO   AVXrr    LAW 

Or  a  labor  union  can  have  a  rally  and 
broadcast  the  part  during  which  Candidate 
Jones  is  guest  speaker.  Labor  imlons  are 
forbidden  by  law  to  donate  or  spend  money 
in  election  campaigns,  but  they  get  around 
that  by  setting  up  independent  organisa- 
tions—the CIO  Political  Action  Committee 
and  Labor's  League  for  Political  Education 
of  the  A.  F;  of  L..  for  instance. 

Corporations  also  are  barred  by  law  from 
contributing  to  political  campaigns  and 
spending  money  in  them,  but  there's  noth- 
ing to  prevent  a  public-spirited  group  of 
corporation  presidents  from  underwriting  a 
series  of  newspaper  advertisements  that  may 
not  mention  Candidate  Jones  but  repeat  all 
his  well -publicized  sales  talks.  And,  soma 
experts  say,  there's  nothing  to  keep  these 
corporations  from  charging  these  advertise- 
ments off  as  legitimate  bii&lness  expense  on 
their  Income  tax. 

oraxa  looprolks  ix  law 

There  are  other  wide-open  holes  in  the 
Federal  election  laws,  open  enough  to  con- 
ceal donors  and  make  the  spending  limits 
wholly   artificial.     For  example: 

Primaries  are  not  Included  In  the  require- 
ments for  reporting  donors  or  limited  a  can- 
didate's expenditures.  A  House  committee 
last  year  found  that  exclusion  "absurd"  be- 
cause its  investigation  showed  more  money 
was  spent  in  the  primaries  than  in  the  elec- 
tions in  more  than  180  of  the  435  congres- 
sional districts  in  1950.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  getting  the  nomination  is  tantamount 
to  being  elected  in  many  districts. 

Candidates  for  President,  Vice  President 
and  presidential  electors  do  not  have  to  flle 
reports  of  contributions  and  expenditures 
although  a  large  chunk  of  the  money  goes 
into  their  campaigns  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year.  Of  coiirse,  "political  committees" 
have  to  report,  but  many  of  them  can  get  out 
of  it  by  claiming  they  operate  only  in  one 
State. 

nAHKnta  pktvilcos  citeu 

The  man  who  is  running  for  reelection 
has  the  franking  privilege.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress,  he  gets  free  postage.  The  man 
running  against  him  has  to  put  stamps  on 
his  letters  to  voters. 

The  $3,000,000  limitation  on  what  a  "polit- 
ical committee"  can  spend  a  year  probably 
was  Intended  to  apply  to  all  contributions  in 
behalf  of  a  particular  national  party  ticket. 
It  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  any  "political 
committee,"  leading  to  the  growth  of  innu- 
merable committees  outside  the  control  of 
responsible  national  parties. 


On  that  score,  a  1944  Senate  committee 
observed:  "evidence  presented  Indicates 
these  committees  are  a  deliberate  evasion  or 
avoidance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Oor- 
rupt  Practices  Act." 

And  a  House  committee  commented  the 
same  year:  The  committee  feels  that  it  la 
Improper  to  retain  a  law  which  is  being  con- 
stantly Tlolsted  and  regarding  which  ttaert 
la  no  apparent  effort  toward  enforcement." 

Things  havent  changed  much  since  then. 


Ekctioa  Law  Looplioles 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  MKHIGAK 

IN  TBE  SKNATX  OF  THX  UNITSD  STATS8 

Thursday,  March  20, 19S2 

Mr.  MOODT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  the  fourth 
of  the  series  of  articles  entitled  "Election 
Law  Loopholes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
OBh.  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star  of  March   16. 

1962] 

Elbctton  Law   Looprolxs — Cms   CAicrAioiff 

FtnfDs  OB  Loss  Fsxz  Vormo.  Lcgislatoss 

Wakn — Fight    Psxsssd    nf    CXJwaaas    roa 

8TATUT1S  To  Elimimatx  Bvtls  of  "f  "—"* 

DOLLAtS 

(Final  of  a  series) 

Senator  IfoifROMXT,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa warned  yesterday  that  the  people  cant 
expect  the  morals  of  government  to  be  clean 
if  sources  of  political  power  go  back  to  tbs 
ethics  of  the  comer  saloon. 

The  Oklahoma  legislator  Is  sparking  the 
move  in  the  Senate  elections  subcommittee 
to  plxig  the  loopholes  in  the  Federal  election 
laws. 

'This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  dirtiest  end 
rotighest  campaigns  in  recent  history  and 
we've  got  to  have  some  Marquess  of  Queens- 
berry  rules  or  risk  destroying  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  democracy — tree  elections," 
Senator  Monsonxt  declared. 

onxrrrx  rAVois  cbanob 

The  subcommittee  chairman.  Senator  Gil- 
Lrrrx  (Democrat,  of  Iowa),  also  wants 
changes  in  the  election  laws. 

"The  situation  has  become  worse  and 
worse,"  he  said.  "More  and  more  loopholes 
have  been  found  by  which  the  purpoeea  of 
the  law  are  avoided.  Expenditiires  of  exor- 
bitant sums  have  reached  an  unconscion- 
able point.  Unless  we  can  control  it  in  some 
way,  no  man  of  moderate  means  can  pos- 
sibly conduct  a  campaign." 

Senator  Gillxttk  wants  the  law  changed 
to  make  each  candidate  responsible  for  the 
money  raised  and  spent  in  his  election  and 
responsible  for  reporting  every  cent  of  it. 
Under  his  plan,  it  would  be  unlawfiil  for  any- 
one to  raise  or  spend  money  on  a  candidate 
unless  the  candidate  approved. 

As  the  law  stands  now.  he  pointed  out, 
any  number  of  organizations  can  raise  and 
spend  money  which  the  candidate  does  not 
have  to  report  because  he  can  say  it  was 
done  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  This 
not  only  gets  around  the  limitations  on 
campaign  spending  but  makes  it  possible 
to  conceal   the   identity  of  the  donors. 

beluvi  amottnt  too  low 
Both  Senators  Gnxrrrs  and  Monronst  be- 
lieve the  limitations  on  wtiat  can  be  spent 
legally  In  campaigns  are   too  low   but  they 
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dont  want  to  raise  the  limit  without  ths 
safeguard  of  centralizing  responsibility  for 
reporting  what  \m  raised  and  spent  and  by 
whom. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  proposals  made 
by  Senator  MoifsoirsT  and  now  under  sob- 
oommlttee  consideration: 

1.  Create  a  bipartisan  election  commission 
to  police  elections  while  they  are  going  on, 
discourage  scurrility,  receive  and  analyse 
campaign  reports  and  serve  possibly  as  a 
permanent  investigating  body.  A  frequent 
complaint  has  been  that  elections  are  never 
investigated  until  they  are  over  and  that  no 
one  is  responsible  for  checking  on  contri- 
bution and  expenditxire  reports  fee  prTwtlMe 
violations. 
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2.  Make  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to  sptnd 
over  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  an  election 
campaign  without  registering  as  a  political 
agent. 

3.  Require  national  organisations  not 
operating  through  State  organisations  to 
register  their  interest  in  campaigning  and 
spending  money  for  or  against  a  candidate 
for  House  or  Senate.  Both  agents  and  organ- 
izations woiild  have  to  file  their  campaign 
llteratxire  and  expenditures  with  the  bipar- 
tisan commission.  All  acooimts  and  expend- 
itures would  have  to  be  listed  under  the 
beading  of  the  candidate  for  which  the 
money  was  spent. 

4.  Raise  the  spending  limit  for  a  sena- 
torial campaign  to  a  minimum  of  $26,000.  or 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  for  each  vote  for  that 
ofllce  in  the  last  election  to  a  celling  of 
•600.000.  At  the  same  time,  make  all  ex- 
penses chargeable  agaiiut  tiiat  figure  instead 
of  exempting  most  of  a  candidate's  normal 
expenses  as  the  present  law  does.  Ths  only 
expenses  specifically  not  exempted  now  are 
billboard  and  newspaper  advertising.  Radio 
and  television  costs  are  not  mentioned,  but 
arc  considered  chargeable,  since  they  are  not 
Sfwciflcally  exempted. 


woTTLO  Brr  "HUaisji"  itomr 

6.  Require  all  individuals  who  contribute 
more  than  $100  to  any  individual^  campaign 
or  to  any  political  organization  or  agent  or 
who  spends  more  than  1100  In  a  candidate's 
behalf  to  report  to  the  election  commission. 
This  sttacks  one  of  the  principal  evils  of 
the  cturent  sltustion — the  hidden  or  name- 
less money  that  gets  into  campaigns. 

6.  Require  State  or  county  party  organisa- 
tions and  central  committees  to  report  to 
the  election  commisslcm  all  money  paid  di- 
rectly to  candidates  for  Senate  and  House 
as  well  as  all  other  moneys  collected  but  not 
allocated  to  individuals  on  the  ticket.  The 
total  of  this  imallocated  money  would  be  di- 
vided automatlcaUy:  one-third  to  Senate  and 
Bouse  candidates,  one-third  to  the  Governor 
and  State  ticket,  and  one-third  to  county 
and  minor  offices. 

7.  Raise  the  limits  on  presidential  cam- 
paign expenditures  from  the  present  $3,000.- 
000  to  Sia.OOO.OOO  or  tlS.OOO.OOO,  but  require 
all  satellite  organizations  to  be  included  in 
this  total.  The  parent  organizations  would 
fc'  held  responsible  for  reporting  expendi- 
tures and  approving  the  campaign  tactics  of 
the  satellite  groups.  At  present  there  is  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  organizations  spend- 
ing up  to  $3,000,000  each  and  some  groups 
•scape  both  the  limit  and  the  requirement 
for  reporting. 

uicrr   ox   bokatioms 

8.  Ban  donations  of  more  than  $8,000  to 
State  and  local  organizations  as  well  as  to 
the  ones  now  theoretically  covered  by  the 
law.  This  is  to  prevent  the  iinoontroiled 
dumping  of  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
States — money  that  more  frequently  than 
not  is  never  reported  in  the  names  of  the 
original  donors.  It  either  stays  in  the  States 
or  comes  to  national  organizations  In  l\unp 
sums. 
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Many  of  Senator  Momtointr's  proposals 
also  are  aimed  at  preventing  the  circulation 
of  defamatory  literature.  Further,  he  hopes 
that  a  model  State  law  can  be  worked  out  and 
turned  over  to  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments to  gain  more  uniformity  and  put  teeth 
in  State  election  laws. 

*7f  we  have  full  reporting  of  where  the 
money  comes  from,"  he  said,  "it  would 
greatly  discourage  contributions  from  rack- 
eteers and  special  Interest  groups  trying  to 
profit  at  public  expense. 

•Tf  we  have  full  reporting  of  expenditures. 
Uie  tendency  would  be  toward  spending  the 
money  in  proper  ways  to  inform  the  elec- 
torate ratlier  than  to  hire  political  haclu  to 
spread  lies  and  corrupt  the  election  machin- 
ery. 

COT7U)  rasci  vAvoas 

"If  proper  reports  are  made  any  special 
favors  that  show  up  later  woxild  always  be 
subject  to  the  fact  that  certain  siuns  had 
been  given  by  the  favored  person  or  group 
to  a  party's  candidate  or  campaign  chest." 

Senator  Hkndxickson,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Republican  member  of  the  Senate  Elections 
Subcommittee,  said  he  goes  along  with  most 
of  Senator  Monsonkt's  proposals. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  lay  down  some  rules 
and  Uve  by  them,"  he  declared.  "Any  law 
that  isn't  practical  and  realistic  and  is  vio- 
lated becomes  a  bad  apple  in  a  barrel  of  good 
apices.  As  the  law  stands  now  there's 
scarcely  an  election  held  without  violations 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law." 


Tkc  Air  Power  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CABOLIXA 

XM  THS  ROUSK  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  March  20, 1952 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foHoW- 
Ing  article  by  the  able  editor  of  Air 
Force  magazine  warrants  the  attention 
of  every  American.  James  H.  Straubel's 
only  desire  in  this  splendid  article  is  to 
awaken  America  before  it  Is  too  late. 
America's  first  line  of  defense  and  of- 
fense is  in  the  air.  The  Congress  must 
Bee  that  our  country  is  made  invincible 
in  the  air. 

Trs  An  Powza  Scamsai, 
<By  James  B.  Straubel) 

The  Nation's  sir  power  scandal  runs  tbt 
gantlet  from  Billy  Mitchell's  court  martial 
to  the  death  of  MaJ.  George  Davis  over  MIO 
Alley;  from  yesterday's  lack  of  vision  to 
American  airmen  dying  outnumbered  in  the 
K-irean  slty:  from  today's  military  budget 
decisions  to  tomorrow's  air  supremacy  over 
America. 

In  spite  of  msny  determined  efforts  to 
bring  American  air  power  in  line  vrlth  the 
world  situation,  our  national  policy  con- 
sistently has  produced  a  wlU-o'-the-wisp 
Air  Force.  Inadequate  to  meet  thd  require- 
ments of  national  security. 

After  World  War  n  we  demobilised  our 
air  power  capability  out  of  existence.  We 
drew  vlp  blueprints  for  air-power  develop- 
ment, then  Ignored  or  forgot  them.  The 
70-group  air  force  supported  by  Congress 
was  impounded  into  tmpotency  and  cut  back 
to  a  48-group  level.  Tbe  95-wlng  program, 
many  months  behind  schedule,  has  been  a 
phony  from  the  start.  Such  is  tbe  more 
recent  backgrotmd  of  the  Nation's  air  power 
scandaL 
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Now  we  are  faced  with  a  new  approach  to 
the  air-power  requirements.  Where  form- 
erly the  cutbacks  In  Air  Force  appropria- 
tions meant  reductions  In  strength  levels, 
now  the  force  composition  Is  maintained 
and  the  fulfillment  date  postponed  beyond 
the  danger  period. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recom- 
mended, as  a  minimimi  requirement  for  na- 
tional security,  expansion  of  the  Air  Force 
to  126  combat  wings  and  17  troop-carrier 
groups  and  support  units,  all  with  modem 
equipment,  by  not  later  than  July  l,  1954. 

The  administration  Ikaa  rejected  this  pro- 
gram and  arbitrarily  recommended,  instead. 
one  which  would  expand  the  Air  Force  to 
125  combat  wings,  plus  another  Incomplete 
heavy-bomber  wing,  and  17  troop-carrier 
groups  and  support  units,  with  almost  all  of 
the  latter  and  some  of  the  former  having 
obsolescent  equipment.  TTils  program, 
according  to  the  administration's  tlmetsble. 
will  not  be  completed  before  December  8l. 
1955.  and  more  likely  not  before  the  early 
montlis  of  1968.     •     •     • 

WHY  A  TASOVr  DATSt 

In  stretching  out  the  deUvery  date  fcr 
the  126-wing  Air  Force  at  least  18  months 
beyond  tlie  critical  date  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  administration  has 
neither  rejected  the  target  date  estimate, 
nor  presented  a  different  one.  It  has  merely 
avoided  the  issue  entirely. 

Our  military  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
believe  that  target  dates,  whatever  they  may 
be,  are  inherent  to  national  strategy.    •    •    • 

In  estimating  the  Russian  threat,  for  ex- 
ample, our  military  leaders  have  calculated 
to  the  best  of  their  ability : 

The  number  of  atomic  bombs  needed  to 
cripple  otnr  retaliatory  air  power  and  our 
production  potential.  This  has  meant  an 
evaluation  of  our  aircraft,  bases,  etc..  and 
their  deployment  In  terms  of  the  target  sys- 
tem we  offer  Russia. 

The  ability  of  Russia  to  deliver  tills  num- 
ber of  atomic  bombs  against  our  target  sys- 
tem. This  has  called  for  an  appraisal  of 
Russia's  alrpower  capability. 

The  earliest  date  when  Russia  will  have 
the  bombs  and  the  aircraft,  with  adequate 
reserves  of  Ixith,  capable  of  neutralizing  vox  . 
powers  of  recovery  and  retaliation,  and  si- 
multaneously achieving  her  objectives  in 
other  areas  of  the  free  world.  This  has  In- 
volved estimates  of  Russia's  production 
capability. 

In  these  calculations,  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, it  is  assumed  that  Russia  will  have  the 
advantage  of  surprise,  an  advantage  so  tre- 
mendous that  it  is  basic  to  all  our  plan- 
ning.    •     •     • 

Our  estimate  of  Russia's  ability  to  strike  us 
a  mortal  blow  also  is  baeed  on  our  own  ability 
to  defend  ourselves  and  strike  back.  This 
factor,  fiuctuatlng  with  the  evolution  of  our 
own  weapons,  continually  demands  a  revi- 
sion of  estimates  concerning  tbe  over-all 
danger  and  a  reestabllshment  of  target  dates. 
When  our  military  leaders  appraise  our  own 
eapabllities  for  resistance  and  retaliation, 
they  generally  center  on  three  major  areas: 

Defense  against  attacking  aircraft. 

QuaUty  and  quantity  ot  our  aerial  striking 
force. 

Deployment  of  this  force  and  its  atomic 
weapons. 

Until  we  had  an  adeqxiate  atomic  stock- 
pile to  do  the  retaliation  Job  against  Russia's 
target  system,  the  nimber  of  atomic  bombs 
in  our  arsenal  was  an  additional— and  pri- 
mary— factor  in  appraising  our  own  capabil- 
ity. With  an  adequate  stockpUe  now  on 
hand,  the  imponderables  center  in  o\a  de- 
livery capabilities.  . 

Adding  up  these  f  sctors,  our  military  plan- 
ners determine  to  the  best  of  their  abilities 
the  point  in  time  at  which  Russia  will  be 
strong  enough  to   deal  us  mortal  damage 
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With  Initial  surprise  blows  and  simultane- 
ously achieve  other  objectives.  This  point 
Is  established  as  a  target  date.  Toward  it 
we  plan  the  strengthening  of  our  own  ca- 
pabilities. Any  deviation  from  this  target 
date,  without  being  compensated  for  by  a 
revised  estimate  of  the  Russian  threat,  places 
VB  In  jeopardy  beyond  the  point  of  a  calcu- 
lated risk.     •     •     • 

WAK    OS    ATOMIC    BUiCKMAILT 

Administration  leaders  point  to  the  Inde- 
finite status  of  Russia's  "Sunday  punch" 
as  further  Justification  for  the  air  power 
stretch-out.  This  reflects  their  belief  that 
the  Russian  threat  Is  confined  to  all-out 
atomic  attack  on  this  country.  In  fact,  many 
of  our  policy  makers,  both  military  and  civil- 
ian, think  of  the  Russian  threat  In  these 
terms. 

While  con-;edlng  that  Russia  may  have  the 
military  capability  for  all-out  atomic  attack 
a  few  years  hence,  it  Is  argued  that  a  number 
of  nonmllltary  factors  must  be  considered, 
even  by  Russia,  before  deciding  on  such  a 
xnomento\i8  undertaking.  Thus  the  calcu- 
lated risk  of  a  stretch-out  is  supported  on 
the  basis  that  social,  economic,  and  political 
factors  may  prevent  Russia  from  staging  such 
an  attack. 

Others  take  a  broader  view.  They  argue 
that  the  target  date  is  critical,  not  only  as 
the  potential  starting  point  of  all-out  war, 
but  also  as  a  point  representing  the  end  of 
our  containment  policy  against  aggressive 
communism,  and  the  beginning  of  a  R\isslan 
containment  policy  against  the  United 
States. 

According  to  this  view,  when  Russia  pos- 
sesses the  means  to  strike  a  mortal  blow 
against  us.  the  balance  of  power  will  have 
shifted  from  the  United  States  and  the 
western  democracies  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  CoQununlst  satellites.  The  significance 
of  the  shift  may.  in  the  long  run,  be  ftilly 
as  disastrous  as  all-out  atomic  attack.  For 
at  this  critical  juncture  in  history,  Riissia 
might  have  taea,  rather  than  more,  reason  to 
embark  on  all-out  war.  Now  she  could  be- 
gin a  program  of  atomic  blackmail  by  apply- 
ing an  atomic  squeeze  on  the  fringe  nations 
and  on  our  present  allies;  and  the  United 
States,  contained  by  Rtissla's  superiority  in 
arms,  would  be  unable  to  stop  her.  Thus, 
Russia  would  be  free  to  consolidate  her  gains 
as  she  went  along,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
United  States  in  her  own  good  time.  And 
•he  would  have  the  further  advantage  of 
knowing  we  would  not  strike  first. 

The  stretch-out,  according  to  this  argu- 
ment, plays  directly  into  Russia's  hands  by 
giving  her  added  time,  perhaps  as  much  as 
a  years  longer  than  she  reasonably  might 
have  counted  on.  to  apply  this  atomic  pres- 
sure and  reverse  our  established  contain- 
ment program.     •     •     • 

WHT  126  WINGS  IM   1954? 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  concluded 
that,  up  to  1954,  Russia  will  be  able  to  hurt 
us  seriously  with  airborne  atomic  attack, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  we  would  be  un- 
able to  take  the  blow,  strike  back  immedi- 
ately, and  build  svUOcient  strength  eventu- 
ally to  mount  an  adequate  offensive.  By 
1954.  however,  Russia's  strength  will  be  such 
that  we  can  escape  mortal  damage  frcnn  a 
surprise  blow  only  by  Improving  ovir  own  ca- 
pability. This  means  a  better  aerial  defense, 
a  bigger  aerial  striking  force,  an  increased 
deployment  of  this  force.  And  this  adds  up. 
according  to  the  Joint  Chiefs,  to  126  modern 
combat  wlngB  and  supporting  units  by  not 
later  than  July  1,  19M.  Anjrthlng  short  of 
this  shifts  the  balance  of  power  in  Russia's 
fa\or. 

If  the  balance  between  the  opposing 
forces,  in  terms  of  Russia's  ability  to  strike 
and  our  ability  to  take  the  blow  and  strike 
bad:,  will  come  to  a  head  in  1954,  as  our 


highest  authcxlty  has  concluded,  it  cannot 
possibly  come  to  a  head  2  years  later,  in  1950. 
For  at  this  later  date,  Russia  will  have  the 
upper  hand  in  the  atomic  race,  not  in  com- 
parative stockpUes,  which  will  be  relatively 
unimportant  by  then,  but  in  terms  of  stock- 
piles versxis  target  systems.  At  this  point 
our  1954  capability  may,  of  course,  be  in- 
adequate.    •     •     • 

In  short,  as  long  as  we  continue  to  post- 
pone the  day  when  we  can  talk  turkey  to 
Russia,  with  the  capability  of  backing  it  up 
with  force — the  only  kind  of  talk  Russia 
will  listen  to— «o  long  wUl  the  most  power- 
ful Nation  In  the  world  be  drained  of  its 
world  leadership,  its  economic  strength,  and 
its  allies,  and  thus  lose  all  it  has  been  trying 
to  defend. 


WHAT  KXIfS  or  POWMIf 

In  the  upper  policy  circles,  surface  think- 
ing and  air-power  thinking  come  together 
In  an  irresolute  but  friendly  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  compromise.  The  end  product  is 
a  mixed  ground-sea-and-alr  strategy,  and  a 
military  package  which  contains  a  little  of 
everything,  not  enough  of  anything  decisive, 
and  f30  much  that  will  have  to  be  disposed 
of  as  unusable  surplus  after  a  future  conflict. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Air  Force  has  been  established  bj 
highest  authority  as  the  Nation's  D-day  or- 
ganization. It  is  on  call  as  our  first  line 
of  defense  and  as  our  first-line  retaliatory 
force.  And  yet,  it  does  not  receive  the 
priorities  in  resources  and  manpower  com- 
mensurate with  its  assigned  tasks.  Our  lead- 
ers refuse  to  take  first  things  first. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  example,  have 
been  iinable  to  agree  on  strategic  priorities 
for  the  Nation's  military  goods.  Conse- 
quently, our  sxirface  forces,  preparing  for 
post  D-day  operations,  receive  substantially 
the  same  priority  in  resources  and  man- 
power as  d03s  the  Air  Force,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  D-day  warfare. 

Since  the  surface  forces  are  further  along 
in  the  preparedness  timetable,  this  means 
that  the  Nation  is  becoming  better  equipped 
for  the  military  task  which  might  present 
Itself  several  months  alter  an  enemy  at- 
tacks than  it  is  for  the  task  of  preventing 
and  countering  the  attack  Itself.  It  also 
means  that  we  are  investing  heavily  In  sec- 
ond-line reserve  equipment  for  our  surface 
forces,  which  are  on  second  call  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  not  investing  enough  to  meet 
the  requirement  in  front-line  equipment  for 
the  Air  Force,  which  is  on  first  call.  The  ad- 
ministration's military  budget  for  fiscal  1953 
supports  these  inconsistencies. 

WBAT   KINO  or   MOBIUZATTON 

Our  uncontrolled  defense  production  ma- 
chine, lacking  in  priorities  for  military 
goods,  also  is  lacking  In  priorities  between 
military  and  civilian  goods.     •     •     • 

Administration  spokesmen  have  bypassed 
the  Nation's  military  requirement  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  with  the  claim  that  it  would 
disrupt  the  civilian  economy. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  if  we  live  up  to  realistic  decisions  with- 
in the  military,  based  on  realistic  policy  de- 
cisions at  a  higher  level,  and  take  first  things 
first  in  the  fields  of  resources  and  manpower, 
we  can  achieve  our  military  requirements, 
maintain  a  strong  civilian  economy,  and 
stay  within  the  $52,000,000,000  defense  budg- 
et proposed  for  the  next  fiscal  year.     •     •     • 

Shake  up  the  budget  realisticallyjn  terms 
of  the  military  requirement,  apply  priority 
controls,  and  the  answers  to  our  civilian 
economy  problems  will  follow.     •     •     • 

The  true  military  requirement  can  be 
achieved  by  the  1954  target  date  without 
disrupting  the  civilian  economy,  without  un- 
due drain  on  our  resoxirces.  and  without 
increasing  the  size  of  the  defense  budget. 


So  far  the  choice  has  seemed  to  be  limited 
mobilization  or  total  mobilization.  The 
answer  Is  to  be  found,  however,  in  selective 
mobilization,  geared  to  first  things  first — an 
alternative  which  Congress  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  consider.     •     •     • 


THS   AH-POWn   POTBmAL 

In  the  military  budget  now  before  Con- 
gress air  power  in  being  falls  by  the  wayside. 
One  might  expect,  therefore,  that  air-power 
potential,  in  terms  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, Is  being  emphasized  to  compensate  for 
the  deficiency  in  hardware.  Indeed,  any- 
thing less  would  mean  compounding  one 
calculated  risk  upon  another,  for  the  Na- 
tion's productive  capacity — favored  by  the 
administration  over  a  force-in-being  for  the 
next  4  years — becomes  an  empty  asset  for 
security  without  technically  superior  air 
weapons  to  produce. 

Moblllzer  Wilson  has  given  the  Impression 
that  one  of  the  objectives  of  stretching  out 
the  mobilization  program  is  to  avoid  the 
production  of  mountains  of  obeolete  and 
obsolescent  weapons  for  which  there  Is  no 
immediate  use.  Aviation  Week,  in  its  Janu- 
ary 28,  1952.  iasue.  underscores  the  pre- 
sumed new  emphasis  upon  quality  Instead  of 
quantity  production  in  the  1953  defense 
budget,  claiming:  "Administration  appre- 
hension at  the  prospect  of  huge  stocks  of 
obsolete  military  hardware'  has  channeled 
emphasis  in  the  defense  build-up  to  new  ad- 
vanced weapons  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  line  with  this,  the  guided  missile 
and  aviation  research  and  development  pro- 
grams also  are  being  sharply  stepped  up." 

These  statements  are  hardly  in  line  with 
the  facts.  First  of  all.  the  proposed  budget 
provides  for  »525,000.000  In  Air  Force  re- 
search and  development  funds  for  fiscal  1953, 
a  sharp  step-up  of  less  than  9  percent  from 
the  94^,000,000  of  the  current  year.  Last 
year's  flg\ire.  moreover,  was  short  of  require- 
ments by  a  considerable  margin,  and  this 
year's  is  even  more  so.  The  Air  Force  re- 
quested some  $725,000,000  in  raaMirch  and 
development  funds  for  the  1953  fiscal  year. 
This  was  first  arbitrarily  cut  to  $580,000,000 
at  the  Secretary  of  Defense  level,  and  then 
fiirther  reduced  to  the  $525,000,000  figure. 

These  cuts  have  been  made  in  the  face  of 
mounting  evidence  that  we  have  consistently 
imderestlmated  Soviet  scientific  and  teclmo- 
logical  capabilities.  Reports  on  the  quality 
of  the  100-15  have  come  as  a  rxide  shock 
to  the  average  American;  Russian  jet  engine 
progress — their  souped-up  Nene  engine  gives 
more  thrust  than  the  British  get  out  of  their 
present  version  of  the  same  engine — has  been 
an  even  more  severe  jolt  to  industry  and 
Air  Force  officials.  We  are  told  that  the 
Soviets  now  have  actuallv  in  production  a 
combat  plane  which  wlii  fly  faster  than 
sound,  and  that  our  Air  Force  hopes  to  get 
such  a  plane — but  not  before  1954.  We 
stress  the  fact  that  the  Russian  TU-4  is  a 
copy  of  our  B-29.  but  overlook  the  new  long- 
range  Soviet  bomber  of  original  design  which 
was  sighted  over  Moscow  some  time 
ago.  •  •  •  That  we  have  greatly  under- 
estimated Russian  atomic  development  is  by 
now  a  sad  fact  of  the  last  decade. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  one  of  the  last 
official  acts  of  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  John  A.  McCone — a  hard- 
headed  businessman — was  a  strong  plea  to 
the  Research  and  Development  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  it  grant  the  Air 
Force  Its  request  for  $726,000,000  in  research 
and  development  funds  for  the  1953  fiscal 
year.  Yet  this  figure  has  been  slashed  by 
almost  80  percent,  and  responsible  ofBciala 
are  telling  the  people  that  the  stretch-out 
in  our  mobilization  program  means  emphasis 
on  quality.  To  understand  the  real  Im- 
pact of  this  qualitative  risk  to  our  national 
security — superimposed  on  the  quantitative 
risk  we  are  already  taking— we  must  first 
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review  the  situation  in  research  and  devel- 
opment immediately  following  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

At  that  time  an  three  military  Depart- 
ments had  large  balances  of  unliquidated 
obligations  In  World  War  n  research  and 
development  funds.  In  addition,  large  num- 
bers of  engineers  were  required  for  the  con- 
version of  our  industry  from  wartime  to 
civilian  production.  So  the  military  re- 
search and  development  budget  was  cut  back 
Sharply — from  requests  totaling  some  $1,500.- 
000.000  to  a  1600,000,000  level.  For  2  yean 
or  so  immediately  after  World  War  II.  this 
decision  could  be  Justified.  However,  the 
$500,000,000  limit  remained  essentially  statu 
for  five  long  year*.  Meanwhile,  scientific 
research  was  producing  new  and  valuable 
basic  knowledge  which  could  not  be  applied 
to  military  hardware,  for  lack  of  sufllclent 
funds  to  permit  construction  of  prototypes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

However,  the  total  per  capita  expenditures 
for  military  research  and  development  in 
Dearly  bankrupt  Great  Britain  during  this 
same  period  were  about  60  percent  greater 
than  those  of  the  prosperous  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  IT,  German 
scientific  discoveries  had  placed  air  power 
on  the  threshold  of  a  major  technological 
revolution.  Jet  engines,  jet  aircraft,  guided 
mlaallea.  and  complex  electronic  fire  control 
systems  had  become  aclentiflc  possibilities 
and  combat  necessltlee.  Tet.  our  Air  Force 
did  not  have  sufficient  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment dollars  to  capitalize  on  these  oppor- 
tunities and  develop  a  superior  combat  po- 
tential. Those  who  now  worry  about  the 
quality  of  our  armament  in  Korea  might  re- 
call that  the  entire  annual  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment budget  for  air  armament  In  the 
Immediate  post-World  War  n  period  was 
Just  about  equivalent  to  one-half  the  coet  of 
developing  the  K-1  bomb  sight. 

•  •  •  •  • 
This  situation  continued  right  up  to  the 

Korean  conflict.  As  development  costs  kept 
rlalng.  due  to  the  increasing  technical  com- 
plexity at  the  equipment  under  development. 
the  Department  of  Defense  limit  on  the  over- 
all military  research  and  development  budget 
remained  aaeentiaUy  onchan^sd.  In  1949, 
with  the  situation  becoming  more  serious  by 
the  day,  a  group  of  sdentlsta  advising  the 
Air  Faroe  caUed  for  an  inereaae  in  the  mili- 
tary research  and  development  budget  In 
the  following  words: 

**The  factors  which  w«rs  used  as  primary 
guides  to  determine  the  slse  of  the  Armed 
Forces'  research  and  development  budgets 
shortly  after  the  war.  namely,  the  supply  of 
competent  technical  personnel  to  be  devoted 
to  military  work  as  compared  with  the  re- 
quirements for  converting  the  civilian  econ- 
omy to  a  peacetime  basis,  and  the  availability 
of  large  unexpended  balances  of  wfu  appro- 
priated budgets,  liave  now  changed.  For  the 
prsssnt  and  the  future,  the  size  of  the  re- 
se.-ch  and  development  budget  should  be 
determined  more  upon  the  requirements  of 
strategic  concepU  and  the  potentialities  of 
•cienUfic  discoveries  •  •  •  than  upon 
any  magic  figure  Impnssd  from  above.  In 
gsneraU  the  rUlng  level  of  technology  wlU 
Bscsasitate  increasing  budgets  for  research 
MMl  development  and  their  supporting  fa- 
eUitlas  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.    •    •    •- 

This  sober  warning  went  unheeded.  By 
1930  the  aircraft  industry  was  complaining 
that  the  shortage  of  new  aircraft  prototypes 
was  leading  to  the  dlapersal  of  highly  com- 
petent and  integrated  engineering  stalls  in 
Indusuy. 

In  AprU  of  that  year.  Oovemment  policy 
dictated  intensification  of  military  research 
and  development  activities.  It  was  mors 
than  6  months  befors  tlis  mUltary  dspart- 
msnts  received  a  Bingls  additional  dollar  to 
do  the  Intensifying. 

Shortly  after  the  start  of  the  Korsaa  wv. 
recognizing  the  long  years  required  to  take 


an  airplane  from  the  drafting  board  to  com- 
bat and  realizing  we  had  lost  valuable  time, 
the  Air  Force  decided  on  full  mobilization  of 
Its  research  and  development  activities.  The 
Air  Force  is  still  waiting  for  the  funds  that 
are  required  for  the  job. 

Against  this  background,  and  in  light  of 
the  latest  cut-back  in  funds,  one  can  only 
shudder  at  the  statement  that  the  Air  Force 
research  and  development  fu-ogram  Is  being 
sharply    stepped    up    by    the    new    budget. 

•  •     • 

If  we  fall  to  meet  the  Russian  challenge 
In  quality  of  equipment  today,  we  cannot 
hope  to  catch  up  in  the  future.  The  actual 
clash  of  arms  may  still  be  months,  away  and 
may  yet  be  averted,  but  the  research  and  de- 
velopment war  is  being  fought  today.  We 
are  losing  this  war  by  default — losing  it  be- 
cause we  have  calculated  that  It  cant  be 
done  Instead  of  stating  the  military  need 
and  challenging  American  science  to  rise  to 
the  occasion  as  it  did  in  World  War  n. 

Thus  we  see  another  phase  of  the  Nation's 
air-power  scandal. 

Congress  has  always  prided  itself  that  no 
request  for  military  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  has  ever  been  cut  back  either 
in  committee  or  by  the  Congress  itself. 
Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to  ask 
whether  the  Air  Force  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  funds  projected  in  the  new 
military  budget  represent  the  best  Judgment 
of  those  responsible  for  their  expenditure,  or 
whether  these  figures  have  been  considerably 
cut  back.  •  •  •  Unless  it  raises  this 
Issue.  Congress  can  hardly  continue  to  ask 
why  air  superiority  hangs  in  the  balance 
over  Korea. 

TO  THX  rSOPLB 

After   talking   to   administration    leaders, 

•  •  •  Mr.  A.  H.  Raskin  of  the  Times  re- 
ported as  follows: 

"Public  support  for  the  defense  program 
would  be  undermined  if  the  country  suffered 
the  economic  rigors  of  such  a  roller-coaster 
production  effort  and  then  found  the  Air 
Force  with  thousands  of  aging  planes  on  Its 
hands  and  no  war  to  use  them  in     *     *     *." 

This  is  a  shabby  excuse  for  programing 
the  Nation's  military  requirement  beyond 
the  crlUcal  security  date    •     •     *. 

It  is  inaccurate  to  begin  with,  as  adminis- 
tration leaders  well  know,  because  new  planes 
are  phased  In  and  old  planes  phased  out  of 
svsry  Air  Force  program  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  military  capability  of  the  enemy 

•  •    • 

If  Congress  and  the  people  have  only  aging 
Air  Force  planes  to  fear  In  the  future,  we  can 
all  rejoice  at  the  prospect.  It  can  mean  that 
the  deterrent  force  of  American  air  power 
has  helped  maintain  world  balance  of  power 
and  helped  prevent  world  catastrophe.  •  *  • 

Beyond  that,  this  effort  to  shift  the  re- 
^>onsibUlty  for  the  stretch-out  to  Con- 
gress and  the  people — while  grossly  unfair— 
abould  be  accepted  by  both  with  open 
arms.  •  •  • 

The  administration  Is  saying.  In  effect,  that 
the  man  on  the  street  (who  will  be  going 
to  the  polls  In  November)  will  not  stand 
for  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  bring  oiu  mili- 
tary position  in  11ns  with  the  realities  of 
Communist  aggression.  And  neither  is  he 
being  told  about  the  possible  alternatives  to 
these  so-called  sacrifices  within  the  civilian 
economy.  Instead,  he  is  being  fattened  up 
for  the  November  harvest  with  only  one  side 
of  the  defense  story. 

He  is  not  being  told,  first  of  all,  about  the 
degree  to  wlilch  his  security,  and  the  secur- 
ity of  the  Nation,  U  at  stake.  •  •  • 

He  is  being  told,  however,  that  his  only 
alternatives  to  aooeptlng  the  "calculated 
risk"  of  a  stretehed-out  defense  program  are. 
on  the  one  hand,  higher  taxes,  unemploy- 
ment, end  personal  sacrlfloe,  or.  on  the  other 
band,  belnff  atom-bombed. 

He  U  being  told  that  the  choice  has  been 
made  in  his  beha^  between  butter  or  guns. 


But  no  one  has  suggested  that  still  another 
solution  is  possible  if  someone  will  only 
raise  the  issue  of  "What  kind  <a  g\m?"  •  •  • 

And  he  Isnt  being  told  that,  lacking  a 
solution  of  that  scope,  he  may  find  himself 
fortified  in  the  stretch-out  fi^t  against 
communism  with  only  a  calculated  risk  and 
a  prayer. 

The  man  on  the  street  cant  search  out 
these  answers  to  his  dilemma,  but  his  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  can.  and  I.  for  one. 
urgently  request  that  they  do  so  now.  before 
our  itretcb-out  policies  lead  us  to  disaster. 
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SDPA  Sm  Uret:  Hope  for  New  York 
Garmeat    InAntbrj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  ToaK 

Df  THE  HOXTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13. 19S2 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
a  matter  of  public  information,  available 
In  the  CoNGRissiONAL  Record,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  refused  to  go 
along  with  its  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations in  the  matter  of  operating  funds 
for  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Adminis- 
tration, and  that  the  House  restored  the 
money  struck  from  the  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee. ^ 

As  the  New  York  Post  has  observed, 
the  disastrous  effects  of  Pentagon  pro- 
curement policies  on  the  New  York 
clothing  industry  have  ab-eady  been 
noted.  It  is  vitally  necessary  that  small 
business  have  in  Washington  adequate 
and  proper  representation.  SDPA  is  the 
agency  which  gives  that  representation. 
Every  Member  of  the  House  who  voted 
to  restore  Its  appropriations  voted  to 
help  small  business.  As  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  House.  It  was  my  privilege  to  help 
get  these  funds  restored. 

The  following  editorials,  the  first  from 
the  New  York  Post  of  March  11,  1952. 
and  the  second  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  12.  1952,  discuss  SDPA 
and  the  manner  in  which  its  appropri- 
ations were  almost  eliminated. 

The  editorials  follow: 
(From  the  New  York  Post  of  March  11,  1953] 
Bio  Fight  fob  Smau.  Bttstkess 

We  have  already  noted  the  disastrous  effect 
of  Pentagon  procurement  policy  on  the  New 
York  clothing  industry.  Smaller  industries 
In  other  places  have  been  hurt  Just  as  badly. 
A  bright  note  in  this  meas  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  Telford  Taylor  and  his  Small  De- 
fense Plants  Administration.  Taylor  has 
managed  to  beat  enough  brass  hats  together 
to  force  SDPA  spokesmen  into  contracting 
sessions  where  they  can  prevent  a  handful 
of  big  corporations  from  dividing  the  defense 
orders. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  U  outraged. 
He  feels  Taylor  has  been  alienating  the  af- 
iectlons  of  small-business  men  to  whom 
Sawyer  is  self-appointed  protector  and  after- 
dinner  speaker.  Sawyer  wants  to  take  care 
of  small  business  in  his  own  time  and  in  his 
own  way.  Because  he  to6k  his  Job  more 
seriously  than  Sawyer's  fetflngs.  Taylcr  U 
now  in  trouble.  The  Houss  Appropriations 
Committee,  Representative  Cahnon,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  chairman,  has  voted  to  fold 
the  SDPA.  by  cutting  it  off  without  a  dime. 
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Tbc  big  flgbt  wm  be  ataged  on  tb*  Houm 
floor  tomorrow. 

ThU  is  one  where  •  few  item  warnings  to 
jour  Congreecman  might  mean  tbc  vote  that 
eould  make  tba  dUIcrence.  Tbtiraday  may 
be  too  late. 


r 


irrom  the  Washington  Post  of  March 

1952] 
Small  Buszkkss 

Chairman  Cunom  and  the  House  Appn>- 
prlations  Committee  have  in  effect  moved 
to  kill  an  agency  created  by  unanimous  vote 
of  Congress.  Tbey  bave  denied  all  funds  to 
the  Small  Defense  Plants  Administration 
In  the  third  supplemental  appropriation 
Mil  which  comes  up  in  the  House  today. 
This  amounts  to  usurpation  of  the  legisla- 
tive function  by  an  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  it  is  an  abuse  which  Congress  ought 
not  to  tolerate  on  grounds  of  principle. 

Whether  the  creation  of  the  Small  De- 
fense Plants  Administration  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  responsible  to  the  President 
wa«  wise  is  bard  to  say  at  this  time.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  partic- 
ularly from  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, that  the  agency  duplicates  functions 
which  Commerce  was  prepiu-ed  to  perform. 
8DPA  ofllcials  point  out.  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  other  agency  is  empowered  to  cer- 
tify small  business  defense  loans  to  the 
RFC.  and  that  no  other  agency  has  under- 
taken to  prod  the  Defense  Istabllshment 
on  placement  of  contracts.  Moreover,  the 
8DPA  concentrates  under  one  roof  small 
business  activities  that  had  been  diffused 
through  several  agencies. 

Actually,  what  Justlflcatlon  there  Is  for 
the  SDPA  Is  as  much  social  as  economic. 
There  is  an  undeniable  tendency  in  the 
rearmament  program  to  deal  with  big  pro- 
ducers, particularly  as  prime  contractors. 
Often  this  Is  warranted  by  considerations  of 
■peed  and  efficiency.  But  the  concentration 
of  contracts,  and  the  squeeze  on  scarce  mate- 
rials for  small  establishments,  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  sentimental  attachment  of  Congress  to 
■mall  business.  Unquestionably  the  preserva- 
tion of  fair  opportunities  for  small  business 
Is  a  worthy  objective,  but  special  considera- 
tion is  merited  in  the  defense  program 
primarily  as  a  means  of  bringing  unxised 
capacity  into  play  to  get  the  Job  done  faster. 

At  least  the  SDPA,  having  been  set  up  by 
Congress,  deserves  a  chance  to  show  what 
ft  can  do  to  aid  the  defense  program.  As 
of  now,  there  is  no  criterion  for  Judgment 
because  the  SDPA  has  Just  begun  to  oper- 
ate. If  the  results  later  prove  SDPA  to  be 
mrplus.  It  ought  to  be  eliminated — but  de- 
liberately by  act  of  Congress  rather  than 
by  appropriations  trickery. 


The  Timet  Deiuuid  a  Rededkatioa  of 
OwrttUe*  and  Our  Fellow  CtoeM  to 
tlic  Faith  aad  Principles  of  tlie  Foaaders 
of  OvCouftry^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20. 1952 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
times  of  great  difflculty,  of  frustrations 
and  pressures,  the  spirit  in  which  our 
founding  fathers  gave  their  service  "to 
Ood  and  to  country"  can  inspire  us  all. 
These  men.  with  a  great  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  set  aside  their  own 


lives,  their  comforts,  and  their  desires  to 
Shoulder  the  burden  of  leadership  life 
demanded  of  them. 

The  inner  strength  of  these  men.  their 
vision,  deep  humility,  and  dedication  are 
needed  again  today.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  in  the  Ricobd  a  very 
fine  address  by  Rev.  Robert  B.  Whyte.  of 
the  Old  Stone  Church,  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  because  his  words  tell  so  clearly 
the  spiritual  source  of  that  awareness, 
that  courage,  and  that  faith  which  are 
needed  to  bring  a  nation  into  fiill  reali- 
zation of  her  responsibilities  to  herself 
and  to  the  world. 

The  address  follows: 

AMZaiCAIt    HzarTAGs    AJCD    RX8I*0MSIBIUTT 

(By  Robert  B.  Whyte) 
Pilgrimages  to  Washington  are  common — 
perhaps  daUy  events — but  this  one,  I  venture 
to  say.  Is  uniqxie  in  that  the  pilgrims  rep- 
reseLit  nobody  but  themselves,  have  paid 
thfir  own  expenses  and  that  their  traveling 
bags  contain  no  axes  of  selfish  purpose  to 
be  applied  hopefully  U^  any  of  the  grinding 
stones  to  l>e  found  h-rr?.  This  pilgrimage 
to  our  National  Cap*t^J  was  born  of  the 
conviction  that  religion  was  the  supreme 
factor  in  the  creation  of  American  democ- 
racy and  that  the  times  demand  a  reded ica- 
tlon  of  oxirselves  and  ovu  fellow  citizens  to 
the  faith  and  principles  at  the  founders  of 
our  country.  The  magic  words  which  un- 
locked the  door  to  the  American  wilderness 
were:  "In  the  name  of  Ood.  Amen."  with 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  introduced  the 
first  document  which  they  formulated  upon 
their  arrival  on  this  continent  In  1630.  It 
Is  only  in  so  long  and  insofar  as  this  phrase 
is  heard,  echoed  and  reechoed,  not  from  the 
lips  but  from  the  hearts  of  Americans,  that 
America  will  fulfill  the  destiny  envisioned 
for  her  at  her  birth.  It  was  the  PUgrtm 
Pathers  who  created  the  dominant  type  of 
American  manhood.  They  belonged  to  the 
more  seif-rellant  classes  of  their  coxmtry. 
No  mere  aimless  adventurers  were  they,  but 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children 
tbey  exemplified  the  best  elements  of  intel- 
ligence and  morality.  They  had  not  been 
obliged  to  leave  their  country  by  any  legal 
necessity,  nor  did  tbey  cross  the  Atlantle 
in  search  of  wealth.  Their  object  was  the 
triumph  of  an  idea.  They  were  impelled  by 
the  mystic  Impulse  of  the  spirit  to  nuike 
a  new  home  for  faith  and  freedom.  When 
the  winds  of  heaven  filled  their  sails  and 
bore  them  beyond  the  sight  and  sound  of 
the  friends  of  their  youth  in  the  land  of 
their  birth  the  cry  of  their  hearts  was.  "The 
spirit  driveth  us  into  the  wilderness." 

Knowing  the  hostility  of  kings  and  priests, 
but  sustained  by  a  passion  for  liberty,  the 
hundred  souls  braving  the  dangers  of  the 
deep  carried  to  America,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
phrase,  "All  that  was  democratic  in  the  poli- 
cy of  England,  and  all  that  was  Protestant 
In  her  religion."  We  must  never  forget  that 
the  motive  which  inspired  their  immortal 
enterprise  was  purely  religious.  The  preach- 
ing of  John  Robinson  made  them  im(>atient 
of  the  second  best  and  cynic  compromise 
-society  In  which  they  lived.  Unlike  the  reli- 
gious leaders  before  their  day,  who  sought 
to  transform  and  regenerate  the  old  order, 
the  Puritans  sought  a  new  world  where  they 
might  create  and  establish  a  new  order.  It 
is  worth  while  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  enterprise  out  of  which  modem  America 
sprang  was  originated  and  developed  in  gath- 
erings of  Christian  people  for  divine  worship. 
George  Herbert  was  a  true  observer  when  he 
wrote:  "Religion  stands  on  tip-toe  in  our 
land,  ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand." 
And  from  that  early  day  on,  the  best  ralnds 
in  America  have  been  dominated  by  religious 
faith. 


It  was  George  Washington.  Pather  of  his 
Country,  who  wrote,  in  hU  letter  to  the  Oov- 
emon  of  the  Sutes  In  1783:  "nirhen  I  con- 
template the  interposition  of  Providence  as 
it  was  visibly  manifest  in  guiding  us  through 
the  Revolution.  I  feel  myself  oppressed  and 
almost  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  divine 
munificence.  No  people  can  be  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  an  invisible  hand 
which  conducts  alTalra  of  men  more  than 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  Every  step 
by  whldi  they  have  advanced  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  independent  nation  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of 
Providential  agency.  Of  aU  the  disposition 
and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  Indlspauabl*  sup- 
ports. In  vain  would  that  man  elaim  the 
tribute  of  patriotism  who  should  labor  to 
subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happi- 
ness, these  flr:nest  proofs  at  the  duties  oC 
men  and  citizens." 

Tlius  did  Oeorge  Washington  demonstrate 
his  own  fidelity  and  urge  upon  others  a  like 
loyalty  to  the  religious  heritage  t>e<iueatbed 
by  the  Anwrtcan  Pilgrims.  Thus.  In  1783  he 
demonstrated  that  he  was  in  the  apostolic 
siicceaslon  of  men  like  William  Bradford. 
Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony  from  1631  to 
1657.  on  the  monument  over  whose  grave  Is 
an  inscription  in  Hebrew,  one  sentence  of 
which  reads :  'Xet  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord 
awake" — and  also  this  exhortation  in  Latin: 
"What  our  fathers  with  so  much  dlAciiity  at- 
tained, do  not  basely  reUnquish." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  com- 
monly regarded  as  being  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  supreme  political  pronounce- 
ments in  history,  reproduces  the  spirit  of 
the  first  sentence  of  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
society  formed  by  the  Pilgrims  in  1620 — 
"In  the  name  of  Ood.  Amen."  And  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  New  England  Con- 
federation which  reads:  "We  all  came  Into 
these  parts  of  America  with  one  and  the 
same  end.  namely,  to  advance  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  book  Prot- 
estant Panorama,  by  Hall  and  Hollsher.  con- 
tains a  paragraph  which  deserves  to  be 
quoted  In  every  Pourth  of  July  oration:  "Tlie 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  not  only  one 
of  the  world's  great  political  documents:  it 
is  also,  and  primarily,  a  religious  litagna  Car- 
ta— written  and  signed  by  men  to  whom  re- 
ligion was  aU-importafit  as  the  basis  of  last- 
ing freedom.  Its  glowing  principles  were 
written  'with  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  divine  providence.'  Among  the 
56  signers  none  was  an  unbeliever,  only  1 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  There  were  34  Epis- 
copalians, IS  Congregstlonallsts.  6  Presby- 
terians, 1  Baptist,  1  Quaker.  Before  they 
strode  forward  to  append  their  signatures, 
each  man  bowed  his  head  in  prayer." 

The  Marxian  effort  to  reduce  the  whole 
cosmos  to  a  materialistic  basis,  which  alas 
Is  far  from  being  unpopular  even  now  In 
spite  of  Its  present-day  startling  and  terri- 
fying international  implications,  would  have 
been  repudiated  with  scorn  by  the  found- 
ing fathers.  They  knew  that  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  the  relation  of  nation  to 
nation  can  be  properly  established,  and  that 
Is  through  the  approach  and  throxigh  the 
practice  of  the  philosophy  which  is  dlctetad 
by  religion.  They  knew  that  this  is  true 
also  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man  and  their 
basic  convictions  would  have  inspired  them 
to  oppose  most  passionately  the  Marxian 
attitude  of  contempt  for  human  personality. 
They  believed  that  mankind  are  the  chU- 
dren  of  Ood.  created  in  his  image,  and  there- 
fore they  respected  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  their  fellow  men.  This  was  the  secret  of 
their  genius  for  political  democracy:  of  their 
belief  in  equality  of  opportunity.  Thus  they 
Inspired  the  American  spirit  which  makes 
"the  star  of  hope  to  shine  over  the  cradle 
of  every  babe,"  the  spirit  of  true  democracy 
that  estimates  a  man  by  the  standard  of 
abiUty,  that  T^»cm  the  worthy  toUer  above 
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the  wealthy  Idler,  that  believes  In  the  no- 
bility of  service,  the  spirit  that  believes  no 
credit  attaches  to  birth  and  no  blame,  that 
credit  belongs  only  to  those  who  brave'.y  do 
the  best  they  can.  Broadly  speaking,  Shake- 
■pearel  complaint  does  not  find  many  illus- 
trations on  American  aoU: 

"Not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Rath  any  honor,  but  honor  for  those  honors 
That   are   without  him — as  place,  riches, 

favor,  > 
Prlaea  of  accident  as  oft  as  nMrlt." 

Twx  ASCBUCASf  cwtsscraa 

The  American  idea  ts  that  a  man  la  to 
be  honored  for  the  sake  of  his  own  worth, 
and  that  it  is  a  greater  privilege  to.  shake 
bands  with  a  gentleman  whose  father  was 
a  tramp  than  with  a  tramp  whose  father  was 
a  gentleman.  The  very  DKlaration  of  Inde- 
pendence lays  It  down  as  a  self-evident  truth 
"that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
•re  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
toaUaoable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Hist 
Is  the  American  kteal.  that  a  man  ahaU  be 
allowed  to  achieve  In  accordance  with  his 
native  ambition  and  capacity  without  regard 
to  the  circunutances  of  his  Iilrth  or  famUy. 

The  finest  proof  of  this  American  institu- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  two 
most  popular  Presidents  this  Republic  has 
had  slBoe  the.days  of  Washington  began  life 
at  opposite  ends  of  ttie  social  scale — Uneoin 
and  Booeevclt,  and  you  may  place  either 
Theodore  or  Franklin  before  Roos«v«lt^-«ny- 
thlng  to  avoid  an  argument.  Lincoln  was 
bom  In  the  forests  of  Kentucky:  Roosevelt 
first  saw  the  light  of  dsy  in  the  crowded  me- 
tropolis of  the  Continent.  Lincoln  was  the 
child  of  poverty  and  want:  Roosevelt  was 
pampered  and  aheltered  by  luztiry  and 
wealth.  Lincoln's  knowledge  was  gained  by 
unassisted  study  of  borrowed  books  read  by 
the  fitful  light  of  a  log-iirc  in  a  pioneer's 
oabln:  Rooaevelt's  mind  was  trained  by  able 
ttitors  and  learned  profesaors  and  foreign 
travel.  That  these  two  men  beginning  life 
at  the  oppoalte  ends  of  the  social  scale  should 
both  gain  a  throne's  ascent  In  the  estimation 
of  the  American  people  Is  a  splendid  tribute 
to  the  real  democracy  of  the  great  Republic. 
The  opportunities  of  Ufe  In  this  Nation  throw 
themselves  at  tbfi  feet  of  wealth  and  pover- 
ty, of  social  prominence  and  social  obscur- 
tty.  Equality  of  opportunity  Is  an  American 
Institution  established  by  the  founding 
fathers,  a  byproduct  of  their  religious  faith. 

Not  only  their  political  and  social  think- 
ing spring  from  a  religious  background  but  so 
also  did  education.  The  great  universities. 
Including  Harvard.  Pennsylvania.  Princeton, 
Yale,  were  founded  by  clergymen  and  guided 
by  religious  Isymen  who  went  to  church  and 
gave  assiduous  and  intelligent  attention  to 
their  church  duttaa.  They  were  clergymen 
and  laymen  trained  in  the  nonoonformist 
tradition;  dissenters,  men  who  believed  in 
the  divine  right  of  private  Judgment,  men 
who  bad  been  reared  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord  and  with  the  fear  of 
Ood  in  their  hearts.  The  laymen  among 
them  were  leaders  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  of  their  day  as  well  as  leaders 
in  church  and  State  and  educaUon.  Only  a 
small  minority  of  them  were  men  of  in- 
herited wealth:  the  rest  of  them  knew  strug- 
gle Involved  In  poverty  and  adversity  and 
rose  to  positions  of  prominence  by  integrity 
aikd  the  practice  of  the  old-fashioned  virtues 
of  frugality  and  thrift.  They  were  funda- 
mentally religious  nten  In  the  dissenting  tra- 
dition. The  difference  between  rugged  indi- 
vidualism and  dissent  Is  that  dissent  Is 
rugged  individualism  informed  and  Inspired 
by  religion.  They  served  great  causes  out  of 
a  sense  of  duty  and  for  the  Joy  of  working. 

Tbey  never  compromised  on  moral  Issues 
but  when  urged  to  do  so  even  under  threat 
anticipated  the  attitude  of  one  of  thetr 
spiritual    succsssors.    a    modern    merchant 


prince,  the  late  John  Wanamaker,  who  in 
a  certain  crisis  of  his  life  when  threatened 
with  business  losses  if  he  did  not  acquiesce 
with  a  proposal  which  violated  his  moral 
sense,  repUed:  "My  merchandise  but  not  my 
principles  are  for  sale." 

coimtiBTmoifs  or  ths  roaoorrur 

Tims  would  fall  me  to  tell  of  a  host  of  men 
whose  lives  lUustrate  the  statements  I  have 
made — of  ministers  like  Rev.  Francis  Allison, 
who  was  bom  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
and  came  to  America  In  1735.  served  several 
churches,  founded  echoed,  one  of  which 
grew  Into  the  University  of  Delaware,  and 
was  one  of  its  first  trustees,  a  man  of  many 
Interests,  an  original  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  CultlvaUng  Silk,  a  founder  of  the 
first  life  Insutance  company  in  America — all 
<tf  which  and  much  more  give  him  a  place 
among  America's  immortals;  Rev.  Robert 
Cross,  senior  pastor  of  the  Plrst  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  Installed  there  in 
1731;  Rev.  WiUiam  Smith,  who  helped  to  es- 
tablish King's  College,  now  ColumbU  Uni- 
versity, for  many  years  the  grand  secretary 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
leader  in  establishing  freemasonry  In  Amer- 
ica; Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent;  Rev.  Richard 
Treat:  Rev.  Samuel  Pindley;  Rev.  Francis 
MacKamle— laymen  Uke  William  Allen,  the 
richest  and  most  influential  man  in  the 
colony,  a  merchant  and  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant, trustee  of  the  College  Academy  and 
Charitable  School  of  PhUadelphia,  a  bene- 
factor and  contributor  to  many  Presbyterian 
churches,  elder  m  the  Plrst  Presbyterian 
Church  In  Philadelphia  and  attendant  at  the 
meetings  of  the  higher  Judicatories  of  his 
church,  a  mayor  of  PhUadelphia.  recorder 
of  Philadelphia,  chief  Justice  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; William  McSvatne.  an  elder  of  the 
First  Preabyterlan  Chtirch;  Andrew  Reed; 
Joseph  Reed — ^these  and  many,  many  others 
who  made  America,  who  obtained  a  good  re- 
port through  faith  but  whose  very  names  are 
now  forgotten,  save  by  a  few  students  of 
history,  because  they  did  their  deed  and 
scorned  to  blot  It  with  a  name. 

To  these  "unknown  good  that  rest  in  God's 
still  memory,  folded  deep"  we  gladly  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  our  debt  for  our 
moral  and  spiritual  heritage.  They  spent 
lavishly  life's  bright  morning,  prevailed  over 
the  long  afternoon,  made  the  evening  itself 
the  season  of  happiest  toU  and  came  at  last 
beneath  the  harvest  moon  of  death,  bringing 
with  them  those  sheaves  invisible  and  chant- 
ing with  secret  rapture  that  exultant  song 
which  is  learned  alone  through  sacrifice  and 
love.  The  standards  of  honor  or  dishonor 
abide  the  same  forever.  As  it  was  said  3.000 
years  ago,  so  must  it  still  be  said.  "He  that 
would  be  greatest  of  all,  let  him  be  the 
servant  of  all." 

America  cannot  rest  upon  the  triumphs  of 
Its  founders.  We  must  not  "Sit  the  idle 
slaves  of  a  legendary  vlrture  carved  upon 
our  father's  graves."  We  must  not  use  our 
past  as  a  pillow  on  which  to  dream  of  the 
conquests  of  other  days  but  as  a  font  from 
which  we  draw  inspiration  for  new  victories 
and  greater  usefulness.  A  celebration  of 
magnificent  accomplishments  that  does  not 
lead  to  new  consecration  of  time  and  ability 
and  money  were  a  menace  to  the  living  and 
an  Insult  to  the  dead.  Let  us  sternly  resolve 
to  commemorate  the  past  by  reproducing  In 
the  present  the  spirit  which  made  it  great. 
Let  xis  preserve  and  promote  our  Inheritance. 

It  is  often  said  today  in  the  press  and  on 
the  platform  that  our  religious  f&lth  and 
our  way  of  life  are  endangered  by  enemies 
from  without  and  their  allies  within,  and  by 
the  latter  phrase  ts  meant  thoae  who  accept 
the  views  Identified  with  communism.  Now 
conununlsm  is  the  antithesis  of  Christianity. 
It  is  materialistic  in  its  alms:  believes  in  ths 
method   of   force  and   is  inspired   by   hate. 


while  Christianity  is  spiritual  In  its  alma, 
believes  in  the  method  of  persuasion  and 
example,  and  has  love  for  its  motive.  Since 
statistics  show,  or  so  I  have  read,  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  our  population  are  ad- 
herenu  of  rellgioiis  bodies  and  since  It  seems 
evident  that  a  considerable  majority  of  those 
who  do  not  malce  a  profession  of  religious 
faith  are  nevertheless  friendly  to  It,  It  would 
appear  that  our  chief  peril  within  is  not 
from  believers  in  communism. 

History  shows  thst  nations  have  fallen 
mainly  from  internal  weakness  rather  than 
from  external  attack.  It  therefore  follows 
that  our  greatest  danger  is  from  indifference 
to  and  neglect  of  o\ir  religious  heritage  on 
the  part  of  some  who  give  it  only  lip  service. 
If  all  of  those  who  profess  religious  faith 
supported  with  their  presence,  their  prayers 
and  their  purses,  the  churc.:ies  which  eslst 
for  its  preservation  and  propagation,  and 
practiced  its  principles  in  all  ths  relation- 
ships of  life,  there  would  be  little  cause  for 
fear  from  any  alien  Ideology.  The  melan- 
choly and  menacing  fact  Is  that  they  do  not 
even  support  them  with  their  presence.  A 
strange  phenomenon  In  our  day  la  the  grow- 
ing practice  of  building  churches  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  one-half  or  even  one- 
quarter  of  the  number  of  people  on  their 
rolls.  There  are  many  churches  from  which 
one-half  and  more  of  the  members  would  be 
excluded  if  they  should  all  decide  to  come 
on  any  one  Sunday  for  lack  of  seating  ac- 
commodation. Of  course,  merely  entering  a 
church  with  our  feet  and  glancing  over  a 
page  of  the  Bible  or  hymn  book  with  our 
eyes  will  not  make  us  new  men  or  women. 
Still,  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the 
church  does  keep  us  in  some  kind  of  touch 
with  unseen  realities;  does  at  least  remind 
us  periodically  that  there  are  more  things 
In  life  than  thoee  we  see  and  hear. 

The  leading  men  In  colonial  days  gave  the 
church  the  first  claim  on  their  thotight,  their 
money,  and  their  ability.  They  could  not, 
however,  be  Jvutly  accused  of  other  worldll- 
ness  to  the  neglect  of  the  things  of  this  Ufe, 
but  they  knew  that  if  they  excluded  the 
thought  of  Ood  from  all  of  their  waking 
hotirs.  except  a  few  minutes  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  things 
of  this  life  would  be  many  hxindreds  of  times 
more  real  to  them  than  t3ie  things  of  the 
spirit. 

They  were  persiiaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
paradox  that  only  as  we  are  in  training  fOT 
eternity  can  we  redsem  this  world  of  time, 
that  only  as  we  seek  the  things  that  are  un- 
seen and  eternal  do  we  sanctify  the  things 
that  are  seen  and  temporal,  that  only  as  we 
seek  the  things  thst  are  above  where  Christ 
Bltteth  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood.  do  we  grow 
competent  to  bring  Jvistlce  and  freedom  and 
harmony  Into  this  distracted  world.  The 
hope  of  the  human  future  lies  In  men  and 
women  who  share  their  convictions  and  fol- 
low this  example. 

Pot  the  majority  of  students  their  uni- 
versity has  t)een  less  an  alma  mater  than  a 
bargain  counter  at  which  certain  specific  ar- 
tides  they  require  are  purveyed. 

Our  young  men  do  not  see  visions,  but  thef 
dream  troubled  dreams. 

The  beet  of  our  young  men  are  dlsfUtl- 
sloned,  suspicious  of  idealistic  appeals  m 
baited  by  kneves  to  set  a  trap  for  fools,  disin- 
clined to  accept  any  moral  code  at  second 
hand  or  from  convention. 

Mentally  and  spiritually,  most  persons  to- 
dsy  are  "displaced  persons." 

I  raise  these  questions  merely  to  show  that 
the  virtues  of  the  living  must  be  added  to 
the  memories  of  the  dead  If  the  glorious  trs- 
dltkms  of  our  past  are  to  live  and  fiourlsh 
and  be  honorably  planted  forth  in  future 
generations. 

May  the  inspiration  of  this  pilgrimage  not 
only  lead  to  a  rededicatlon  of  ourselves  to 
fidelity,  to  the  legacy  of  religious  faith,  polit- 
ical   and   social    and   educational    T.hlTik'ng 
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vtalch  we  have  received  from  the  men  wlio 
latd  the  fovmdatlons  of  this  new  world,  liay 
the  resolves  inspired  by  this  pllgrlniage  find 
tlMlr  larger  echo  In  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans. 


Cvtdlmeiit  •£  VA  Coatact  Serrices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
at 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MaSB^WHUSEllS 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OF  REPRBSEin'ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRo,  I  include  the  following: 

Thb  Amxsicaw  Lbcioit. 
dspabtmsmt  ot  ifassachttsktts, 

March  19,  1952. 
To  M ember t  of  House  and  Senate  of  MataO' 
ehutetta: 
For  your  g^uldance,  we  submit  the  follow- 
log  Information  In  reference  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  VA  contact  servtces  which  ap- 
pear In  House  appropriations  bill  No.  7072 
and  House  Report  No.  1517. 

The  statistics  presented  do  not  cover  the 
Cape  Code  area,  but  it  means  the  closing  of 
the  New  Bedford  and  FaU  River  offices. 

Contact  service:  House  appropriation  bill 
No.  7072  and  Report  No.  1517  explain  pro- 
posed reduction  in  contact  service  budget 
from  •7.231.329  to  •1.435.499;  approximately 
90-percent  cut. 

Present  contact  personnel  celling.  Boston 
regional  office:  Contact  representatives,  41; 
clertcal,  15;  total  56.  State-wide  field  serv- 
ice personnel:  Contact  representatives.  25; 
clerical,  18;  totol.  43.  Total  contact  person- 
nel, Boston  regioiua  territory,  including  field 
Offices,  99. 

Ust  of  field  ofllces- 
Brackton.  37  Belmont  Street. 
Cambridge.  57  Inman  Street. 
Chelsea.  City  HaU.  Chelsea  Soldiers'  H  >me 
Crest  Street. 

Pltcbburg.   280  Main   Street. 
Greenfield,  Post  Office  Building. 
Holyoke.  War  Memorial  Building. 
Lawrence.  477  Essex  Street. 
Lowell,  80  Appleton  Street. 
Ljmn,  38  Exchange  Street. 
Maiden,  City  Ball  Annex. 
North  Adams,  85  Main  Street. 
Plttsfleld,  246  North  Street. 
Qulncy,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 
Salem.  34  Church  Street. 
Somerville.  Post  Office  Building. 
Springfield.  95  State  Street. 
Worcester,  7  Chatham  Street. 
Average  volume  of  work  per  day  In  Boston 
regional  office:  1317  contacts,  197  pieces  pre- 
pared  correspondence.    521    telephone   calls, 
317  forms  prepared,  119  benefit  applications! 
A  cumulative  total  of  more  than  30,000  tax 
exemptions  and  veterans'  preference  letters. 
peculiar  to  Maasachiosetts. 

Dally  work  average  for  field  c^fices:  Bach 
office  has  more  tlian  800  recorded  veteran 
visits  monthly,  concerning  various  benefits 
classified  comparatively  in  the  same  ratio 
as  Boston  regional  office.  (Budget  office 
formula  to  retain  an  ofllce  requires  450  visits 
monthly,  contact  service  is  also  extended  on 
Itinerant  basis  to  3  service  hospitals.  27  State 
and  county  mental  and  TB  hospitals,  and 
large  private  hospitals,  as  well  as  all  penal 
Institutions,  and  many  individual  veteran 
emergency  home  calls.  Consideration  should 
be  given  congressional  legislation  instituting 
new  and  Increased  benefits  for  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing veteran  census  in  all  categories,  as 
well  as  their  dependents  and  beneficiaries. 


Assignment  of  contact  personnel  at  newly 
instituted  service  hospitals  and  soporatioa 
centers  is  also  a  must  requirement  of  vetorxi 
needs — not  to  be  neglected. 

Cooperation  with  State,  municipal  authori- 
ties, especially  with  non -service-connected 
claim  development,  gives  an  Inestimable 
financial  relief  to  budget  requirements  rela- 
tive to  veterans'  services  for  local  commu- 
nities and  prevents  steep  rise  in  real-estate 
taxes. 

The  recommended  slash,  if  adopted.  wlU 
eliminate  every  VA  contact  field  office.  Na- 
tion-wide. 

No  adequate  explanatory  nor  Interpretative 
service  related  to  legislated  veteran  program 
grants  and  asolstance  In  preparation  and 
presentation  of  VA  iMneflts  will  be  admin- 
istered. 

Tbe  provisions  of  three  public  laws — Pub- 
lic Law  242,  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  section 
8:  Public  Law  844,  section  300,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress:  Public  Law  801,  section  608. 
Seventy-sixth  Congress — which  delegate  au- 
thority to  the  Contact  Service  of  the  VA 
to  aid  in  the  preparation,  presentation,  and 
review  of  pension  compensation  and  insur- 
ance claims— will  be  largely  nullified  in  the 
absence  of  personnel  adequately  trained  and 
available  for  consultation. 

In  Massachusetts  with  an  estimated  cur- 
rently increasing  monthly  contact  service 
workload,  there  will  be  an  estimated  total 
of  11  contact  personnel  to  counsel  an  impos- 
sible overload  of  30.000  applicants. 

By  restriction  of  contact  service,  veterans 
will  be  deprived  of  benefiu  automatically. 

The  above-presented  information  as  re- 
gards Massachusetts  demonstrates  that  the 
bill  will  result  in  a  90-percent  cut-back  in 
personnel  in  this  division.  Tou  will  note 
that  the  monetary  cut-back  amounts  to  al- 
most 80  percent.  Because  of  the  impact  of 
the  curtailment  upon  those  States  bavlng 
very  few  people  in  contact  work,  Massachu- 
setts m;ut  absorb  a  large  cut. 

Every  contact  office  throughout  the  State, 
except  Boston,  will  be  abolished  as  well  as 
win  the  contact  work  carried  on  in  hoepttals. 
penal  Institutions,  etc.  The  Boston  office 
Will  suffer  a  reduction  in  force  from  68  per- 
sons to  10  including  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partment and  a  secretary. 

Needless  to  say.  aside  from  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  information  from  the  Boston 
office  (because  of  the  extreme  shortage  of 
help)  It  Will  mean  that  the  veterana  living 
in  the  western  and  extreme  southern  sec- 
tions of  the  State  will  be  caused  undue  hard- 
ship in  traveling  to  Boston  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  necessary  aid. 

J.  Leo  Asa, 
DefMTtment  Commander. 
Joseph  L.  Walsh, 
Department  Vice  Commander.  Chair- 
man.    Rehabilitation    Committee. 


Eisenhower  Sneared  hj  tibs  CoEunniiitb' 
Sabvsrsive  Twia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

of  CALirOaMIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  use  in  New  Hampshire  of  a  trick 
photograph  as  part  of  an  attempt  to 
smear  General  Eisenhower  will  serve  to 
focus  attention  on  some  of  the  rank  aiKl 
revolting  subversive  activity  being  car- 
ried on  in  this  country  right  under  the 


noses  of  ofilclal  Investlsatlng  agencies 
and  committees  which  for  some  reason 
choose  to  ignore  its  vile  and  evil  effects. 
There  is  no  lack  of  eagerness  to  Investi- 
gate any  Comnninlst  subversive  activity, 
ancient  or  otherwise,  but  much  here- 
and-now  subversive  activity  of  the  klxul 
which  creates  and  nurtures  the  ug'y  hate 
on  which  communism  feeds,  is  permitted 
to  go  on  unchallenged,  particularly  If  it 
is  cloaked  In  the  dazzling  outer  raiments 
of  pseudo  patriotism  or  feigned  anti- 
communism. 

The  sublime  spirit  of  our  democracy 
and  all  of  our  great  religions  Is  exprosed 
by  tolerance,  love  of  our  fellow  men. 
and  respect  for  the  individual  dignity  of 
every  person.    Those  depraved  profes- 
sional hatemongers  who  seek  to  divide 
our  people,  to  Incite  hatred,  to  replace 
reason  with  base  emotions  and  prejudice, 
these  are  each  and  every  one  g\iilty  of 
canytng  on  subversive  activity  agaitist 
us  and  against  our  institutions.    Why 
are  we  so  righteously  indignant  against 
the  phase  of  subversive  activity  carried 
on  by  Communists  but  so  little  aroused 
by  the  equally  revolting  phase  of  sub- 
versive activity  carried  on  by  the  Com- 
munsts'  subversive  twin,  the  professional 
hatemonger?    Why  do  we  not  demand 
to  know  who  paid  the  bill  for  preparing 
and  mailing  the  insidious  smear  Eisen- 
hower photograph  into  New  Hampshire, 
and  what  was  the  motive  back  of  it  all? 
Our    congressional    committees    and 
Federal  grand  Juries  have  the  power  to 
subpena   books   and   records.     Why  do 
they  not  use  this  power  to  see  who  is 
financing  the  current  dastardly  and  sub- 
versive attacks  not  only  against  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower,  but  against  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  our  most  cherished  in- 
stituUons?    Who    is    so    interested    In 
turning  race  against  race,  creed  against 
creed.  Americans  against  their  own  fel- 
low Americans?     It  Is  evident  that  all  of 
these  things  are  exploited  by  the  Com- 
munists who  hypocritically  pretend  to 
loathe  the  very  discrimination,  prejudice, 
and  hatred  which  they  insidiously  foster 
both  through  propaganda  of  their  own. 
and  I  suspect,  through  propaganda  of 
their  twin  hatemongers  who  are  conven- 
iently disguised  as  anti-Communists.    1 
rei)eat.  why  do  we  not  find  out  who  sup- 
plies the  funds  to  flfiance  hate  in  Amer- 
ica, under  whatever  guise?    Is  it  possi- 
ble we  are  letting  the  internal  spirit  ol 
our  institutions  become  degraded  and 
destroyed  while  we  arm  ourselves  to  de- 
fend what  can  by  neglect  became  only  a 
brittle  sheU?    These  are  questions  we 
must  ask  ourselves  now.    And  we  must 
calmly  search  for  answers,  each  in  his 
own  conscience. 

We  hold  in  trust  the  precious  freedom 
of  our  children.  To  be  true  to  that  trust 
we  have  a  challenge  to  meet  which  can 
only  be  met  by  unity.  Those  who  seek  to 
destroy  our  unity,  to  turn  us  against  each 
other,  are  seeking  to  destroy  us. 

Who  is  this  depraved  psychopath  In 
Santa  Ana.  Calif.,  who  cunningly  de- 
vised the  "smear  Elsenhower"  trick 
photograph?  On  August  16.  1951  I 
called  attention  of  our  Un-American 
AcUviUes  Committee  to  the  evU  propa- 
ganda peddled  by  this  man  and  «>firwl 
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that  be  be  investigated.  A  oopy  of  the 
letter  I  then  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  appears  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNousszoNAL  RscoBo,  volume  97. 
part  14.  pages  A5222-A522S.  The  letter 
was  acknowledged  by  the  committee 
counsel — ^nothing  more. 

The  committee  has  since  held  hear- 
ings  in  California  where  It  properly 
studied  Communist  activity  some  of 
which  occurred  In  the  thirties  and  was 
exposed  at  that  time  by  the  California 
State  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  was  chairman.  But  no 
fttlonpt  was  made  to  expose  the  subver- 
■Ive  aotlTltles  of  the  man  who  now 
brmaenly  thrusts  himself  and  his  fUthy 
methods  Into  the  presidential  campaign 
in  a  manner  far  outside  the  pale  of  the 
lowest  permissible  type  of  political  elec- 
tioneering. I  again  call  upon  our  com- 
mittee and  ask  that  others  caU  upon  it 
to  find  out  who  Is  financing  this  man's 
nefarious  activities.  Let  the  enemies  of 
our  Institutions  be  brought  Into  the  open 
that  we  may  know  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  mention  one  or 
two  more  facts  before  I  doee.  In  pre- 
war Surope  communism  provided  the 
springboards  for  the  Nazi  and  Fascist 
dictators.  They  turned  the  threat  of 
eommunism  to  their  own  advantage  and 
destroyed  freedom.  We  want  none  of 
dictatorship  whether  It  be  of  the  right 
or  the  left  These  are  twin  evils  each 
fostering  the  other.  Those  who  believe 
In  democracy  must  fight  both.  Every 
patriot,  every  thinking  American,  every 
priest,  minister,  or  rabbi — all  of  us  must 
fight  and  extinguish  the  flames  of 
hatred  wherever  and  whenever  we  find 
them.  Such  flames,  if  allowed  to  go  un- 
heeded, can  destroy  our  America. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  candidates 
who  have  not  been  attacked  by  the 
character  assassin  Williams  will  not  only 
repudiate  his  tactics  but  will  Join  me  in 
demanding  to  know  the  sources  of  his 
funds.  The  pattern  of  his  attacks  indi- 
cates that  he  serves  enemies  of  tlils  Na- 
tion who  desire  to  divide  us  from  our 
allies  and  weaken  the  free  world. 


FadM  tk  Fatve 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  ABIBOlfS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPBESENTATTVBS 
I  Fridajf.  March  21.  1952 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RaootD.  I  Include  the  following  address 
given  by  the  Honorable  Claude  R 
Wlckard,  Administrator.  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  entitled  "Pac- 
ing the  Future": 

Pacnro  thb  Puiusb 

(Addreu  by  Claude  R.  Wlcfcard.  Admlnla- 
trator.  Rural  BeetrlflcatloD  Admlnlstra- 
ttan.  at  annual  convention  of  Natl(mal 
Rural  Bleetrlo  Cooperative  Aaeoelatloii. 
Tuesday.  March  11,  1063,  Caxloago.  m.) 
Again  It  ia  my  honor,  aa  well  aa  my  (Tuty. 

1 1  iKldress  you  concerning  tbit  atatm  of  the 


programa.  I  aay  It  la  an  honor  becauae 
It  la.  Indeed,  a  privilege  to  addreaa  tiila  large 
group  of  people  who  have  given  ao  unaelflahly 
of  their  time  and  energy  in  i»omoting  the 
welfara  or  rural  peoi^e  and  ol  the  entire 
iratton.  Z  aay  it  la  a  duty  becauae  at  no 
other  time  do  I  have  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  ao  many  of  the  people  who,  in  the  laat 
analyala,  have  the  reaponalbUlty  of  the  RBA 
programa  and  have  a  right  to  know  Just  what 
la  being  aooompUahed  by  aU  of  lu  working 
together,  and  particularly  by  the  agency 
which  I  have  the  great  privilege  to  head. 

Pint,  let  me  summarize  Just  briefly  the 
record  of  acoompllahment  of  the  past  year. 
It  la  a  record  for  which  you  oflkrlala  of  the 
oooperaUvea  deaerve  great  credit  because  it 
would  not  liave  been  poaalble  without  your 
hard  work  and  good  judgment. 

You  have  carried  forward  the  tremendoua 
Job  of  making  our  farms  more  productive 
aa  aouroea  of  food  and  fiber  and  more  satia- 
fylnf  aa  homes  for  our  farm  families.  In 
theat;  times  of  national  mobilization,  with 
fvm -production  goals  at  record-breaking 
levela.  thla  la  a  moat  significant  contribution 
to  agriculture  and  the  Nation.  The  service 
you  are  rendering  to  your  membera  la  Indeed 
a  defenae  aid  of  a  high  order. 

Since  I  talked  to  you  at  your  national 
meeting  in  Cleveland  last  winter,  you  have 
energised  88.000  miles  of  line  and  made  the 
efllclenclea  of  electric  power  avaUable  to  244.- 
000  new  oonsimxers.  I  believe  we  are  safe 
In  aaylng  that  over  85  percent  of  aU  farma 
in  the  XTnlted  Statea  now  have  electric  aerv- 
loe.  I  know  that  no  one  in  the  REA  pro- 
gram la  going  to  be  satiafled  imtU  we  ixave 
reached  the  place  where  that  figure  la  vir- 
tually LOO  percent.  This  year,  as  In  previous 
years,  we  were  reminded  of  our  obligation 
to  attain  area  coverage  when  we  appeared 
before  eongreaslonal  eommltteea. 

Tiia  number  of  electrified  farma  la,  of 
courae.  only  one  measure  of  tlie  succeaa  of 
the  program.  Another  Important  measure 
la  the  adequacy  of  service.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  It  was  deemed  Impoaslble  to  give  as  satla- 
factory  electric  service  to  farm  people  aa  to 
town  anr  city  people.  We  know  different 
today.  Tou  co-jperatlve  ofBcLala  reallaa  good 
aervloe  la  tlM  prime  objective  of  the  REA 
program  and  you  have  shown  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  'live  rura;  people  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  service  despite  aU  the  difficulties  that 
are  encountered  In  serving  the  rural  areas. 

During  the  past  year  you  tiave  continued 
your  effective  efforts  to  hold  down  costs  of 
both  construction  and  operation.  Because 
yoxirs  are  purely  service  enterprlaea,  you,  par- 
ha  a,  are  working  more  conalstently  and 
,  effectlvely'than  any  other  group  In  the  util- 
ity field  to  keep  costs  down  without  Unpalr- 
Ing  service. 

In  these  days  of  rapidly  rising  prlcea  It  to 
moat  unucual  to  lower  costs  as  you  have  done 
In  the  case  of  wholesale  power.  The  aver- 
age price  o^  energy  purchased  by  REA  bor- 
rowers last  year  was  8.2  mills  as  compared 
With  6£  mills  6  years  ago  and  10  miUa  10 
years  ago.  I  think  It  Is  worth  noting,  too, 
tliat  the  average  price  per  kilowatt-hoar 
which  you  are  charging  your  membera  la 
going  down  even  faster  than  the  price  per 
kllowatt-hour  you  are  paying  at  wholesale. 
Laat  year  It  was  2.0  per  kUowatt-hour  aa 
compared  with  3.6  cents  S  years  ago  and  4.8 
centa  10  years  ago.  When  power  costa  are 
kept  down,  your  financial  position  la 
itrengthened  and  at  the  same  time  your 
members  can  afford  to  use  noore  electricity, 
and  can  get  more  benefit  from  it. 

Tou  have  continued  to  Improve  your  fine 
debt  repayment  record  during  the  pest  year. 
TcMlay  loan  payments  overdue  more  than 
80  daya  amount  to  only  about  8660.000.  or 
about  two- tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  amount - 
due.  Tbeae  figures  am  lower  than  they 
have  been  in  any  recent  year  despite  the  fact 
that  the  scbeduie  of  payments  due  increases 


every  year.  1  know  of  no  lending  agency — 
public  or  private  which  can  match  this  re- 
payment record. 

Despite  thia  fine  record.  I  find  myself  a  Ut- 
tle  uneaay.  Sometlmea  auecesa  and  pride 
of  aoeompliahment  tend  to  blind  us  to  the 
reaponaibUltlea  of  the  future  and  the  dan- 
gers ahead.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  quite 
frankly  about  aome  of  theae  problema  that 
concern  me  greatly. 

One  problem  is  RSA's  lack  of  abUity  to 
handle  more  expeditiously  many  mattera 
affecting  the  borrowers.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  In  aome  respects  we  are  further  behind 
with  oxxr  examinations  and  approvals  and 
even  with  our  correspondence  than  we  ever 
have  been  ainoe  I  have  been  Administrator 
of  REA.  Theae  delaya  have  a  bad  accumula- 
tive effect.  It  Is  Juat  Uhe  farming:  When 
you  once  get  behind  with  your  work,  it  seems 
almost  impoealUe  to  catch  up. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  are  getting 
belilnd  In  our  wort  in  REA.  Tou  aU  know 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  vear  we 
suffered  a  tremendoua  loss  In  the  airplane 
accident  which  killed  alx  of  our  employeaa. 
Tou  cannot  lose  good  men  in  key  poaltlona. 
aa  we  did  then,  without  feeling  the  effecta 
for  a  long  time. 

Another  difficulty  la  the  more  intsnaive 
work  required  on  electrification-loan  ap- 
plications as  you  reach  into  thinner  and 
thinner  territory.  A  third  reaaon  Is  that  we 
have  absorbed  the  materials-control  work 
without  additional  approprlatlona  or  per- 
aonnel.  Thla  repreaenta  an  increase  in  wort- 
load  equivalent  to  tliat  which  would  require 
60  people. 

Poutth.  we  have  had  to  take  on  the  addi- 
tional work  of  the  telephone  program  with- 
out sulBclent  funds  to  recruit  an  adequate 
Btaff. 

Plfth.  becauae  of  lowered  appropriations, 
we  have  reduced  our  total  staff  by  168  peo- 
ple during  the  last  year. 

We  have  taken  varloiu  atepa  in  an  effort 
to  meet  this  difficult  situation.  We  are  now 
permitting  electric  cooperativea  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  purchaae  of  materials  with- 
out prior  approval.  We  hare  delegated  to 
electric  field  engineers  more  responaibUity 
for  approving  work  ordera.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  aUmdardlce  loan  document*  to  a 
greater  extent.  We  have  transferred  more 
responsibility  for  luielectrlfied-farm  surveya 
to  borrowers.  We  have  tried  to  almplify 
procedures  In  advancing  electrification  funds 
for  general  plant  orders.  We  have  given  the 
borrowers  more  responsibility  for  arranging 
contracta  with  large  power  users.  We  have 
undertaken  a  program  of  meetings  with  bor- 
rowers to  Improve  management  techniqueo. 
We  are  asking  70  more  electric  borrowers  to 
hire  CPA  auditors  rattier  than  rely  upon  REA 
entirely  for  auditing  work. 

These  meaaurea  tiave  helped,  but  not  aa 
much  as  might  be  hoped.  For  instance, 
when  you  liave  only  one  engineer  in  a  State, 
he  must  cpend  much  of  his  time  in  travel 
atatu£  and  has  leas  time  avaUable  for  work- 
ing with  cooperative  ofllclals.  Also  with  new 
approaches  and  transfer  of  responslbUlties 
nuire  misunderstandings  and  errors  may  oc- 
cur. I  know.  too.  that  many  of  you  people 
have  difficulty  in  expanding  your  own  work- 
ing staffs  to  handle  your  increaaed  actlvltiaa 
and  responsibUltlea. 

In  some  respects  progress  in  the  telephone 
program  has  been  gratifying,  in  otLers  dis- 
appointing. The  need  for  ttiia  program  Is 
very  great.  Many  people  were  startled  wlien 
the  1950  census  showed  fewer  farms  with 
telephones  than  were  shown  by  the  1920 
census.  Some  people  have  triad  to  argue 
tliat  this  comparison  is  meaningleaa.  but  I 
Uiink  It  la  quite  significant  that  of  the  nore 
than  15.000.000  telephooea  InstaUed  in  thic 
country  befeea  1»46  and  IBSO  only  ISSjOOO 
went  to  farma.  And  I  doot  have  to  ten  yoa 
rural  people  anything  about  the  poor  qoautf 
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of  rural  telephon*  serrice  In  most  area*. 
Tbese  circumstances  account  for  tbe  tact 
tbat  we  have  recelTed  840  applications  for 
telephone  loans. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  In  the  tele- 
phone program.  We  have  approved  159  loan 
allocations  involving  C66.910.500.  That  com- 
pans  very  favorably  with  the  number  and 
•mmit  of  loans  made  during  the  first  2 
years  or  so  of  the  nval  electrification  pro- 
gram, and  It  is  universally  agreed  that  the 
teiepbone  program  has  many  more  dlfflc\iltlea 
than  the  electrical  program. 

aewral  commercial  lenders  have  entered 
the  rural  telephone  field  since  1949.  and  I 
think  we  can  definitely  point  to  this  new  in- 
terest as  one  of  the  byix'oducts  of  Federal 
rural  telephcMie  legislation.  We  are  glad  to 
see  this  new  activity.  We  only  hope  that 
this  financing  wUl  not  be  used  to  slOm  off 
more  of  the  cream  in  the  rtiral  telephone 
peld  so  that  farmers  who  are  not  fortunate- 
ly situated  will  never  be  able  to  get  adequate 
telephone  service. 

Telephone  loan  applications  continue  to 
eome  in  to  REA  faster  than  we  are  able  to 
take  care  of  them.  What  concerns  me  also 
Is  the  dlffculty  in  getting  construction 
started. 

Today  only  about  300  people  in  REA  are 
working  on  the  telephone  program,  about 
half  the  number  of  people  who  were  working 
on  the  electrical  program  after  it  had  been 
going  for  2  years.  The  situation  is  getting 
extremely  serious.  We  have  calls  from  all 
over  the  country  for  help  in  such  matters 
as  locating  consulting  engineers,  negotiations 
with  other  telephone  companies  and  appear- 
ances before  State  regulatory  bodies.  I 
might  say  that  the  matter  of  getting  State 
commission  approvals  is  proving  one  of  the 
most  severe  bottlenecks  in  the  entire  tele- 
phone program.  I  am  sure  that  a  large  part 
of  the  trouble  is  a.  lack  of  understanding. 
We  are  giving  consideration  to  having  'lur 
people  go  and  meet  with  State  commissions 
all  over  the  covmtry  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
find  out  what  troubles  them  regarding  the 
program  and  so  that  they  may  get  a  better 
understanding  of  our  requirements.  That 
kind  of  a  Job  takes  capable  and  experienced 
people,  but  we  hope  that  It  will  save  time 
and  effort  in  the  end. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  the  Con- 
gress will  do  about  our  administrative  funds 
for  the  year  beginning  July  1.  1952.  The 
Congress  today  has  some  difficult  budgetary 
problems.  I  hope  nothing  In  my  remarks 
here  is  taken  as  critical  of  the  Congress  which 
over  the  years  has  been  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  REA  i»'ogram.  I  do  want  to 
talk  to  ycu  about  what  you  and  REA  can 
do  in  the  present  situation  because  we  must 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  put 
the  available  people  and  money  to  the  most 
efllcient  use. 

First.  I  feel  we  must  be  on  the  alert  for 
opportunities  to  eliminate  work  where  that 
can  be  done  without  seriously  affecting  or 
Jeopardizing  the  success  of  the  program.  At 
the  sams  time  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
ft  will  be  false  economy  if  we  undertake  any 
measures  which  would  detract  from  the  qual- 
ity of  service  or  from  the  proper  construction 
or  economical  operation  of  our  systems. 

Second,  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  It  will  be  necessary  as  well  as  advis- 
able for  REA  borrowers  to  assume  more  re- 
sponslblllty  for  the  conduct  of  the  program. 
Tou  cannot  and  should  not  expect  REA's  aid 
to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  your  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities.  For  Instance, 
this  year,  you  have  a  great  responsibility  in 
helping  farmers  make  better  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  meeting  the  production  goals  of  the 
nation.  Your  organizations  are  service 
organizations.  Your  members  have  a  right 
to  exppct  you  to  help  them  use  electricity 
more  effljlently  and  effectively  and  in  meet- 


ing lab<»-abortafe  problems.  When  yofa 
serve  your  members  in  this  way,  ycu  are 
serving  the  entire  Nation  as  well,  but  the 
assistance  that  REA  can  render  in  this  field 
Is  Umlted.  That  places  most  of  the  re- 
sponsibility squarely  up  to  you  with  the  aid 
of  your  State  and  national  associations. 

Third,  there  is  a  matter  of  your  relation- 
ships with  other  people  In  the  community. 
What  you  are  able  to  do  in  your  efforts  to  be 
of  service  may  depend  in  the  final  analysis 
more  upon  what  people  think  you  are  doing 
than  upon  what  you  are  actually  doing. 
You  have  in  this  program  the  highest  prin- 
ciples and  unselfish  objectives.  You  have  a 
fine  record  of  accomplishment.  Wljether  or 
not  people  know  the  facts  about  joui  pro- 
gram is  going  to  depend  more  on  your  efforts 
than  on  the  efforts  of  REA  or  any  other  out- 
side agency.  As  time  goes  oh  you  must 
more  and  more  determine  the  policies  wblcb 
ycu  will  use  in  working  with  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  community  and  other  State  and 
national  organizations. 

Last  year  at  your  national  meeting  there 
was  much  discussion  of  the  REA  policy  on 
prevailing  wage  rates.  Severe  criticism  was 
heaped  upon  REA  then  and  later  because  of 
what  seemed  to  us  in  REA  to  lie  a  fair  and 
wise  policy.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that 
our  prevailing  wage  i>olicy  is  sound.  As  you 
know,  we  were  questioned  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  concerning  this  matter. 
The  committee  wanted  to  know  what  legal 
authority  we  bad  for  the  prevailing  wage  re- 
quirement Also  there  was  objection  to  hav- 
ing the  Labor  Department  establish  the  pre- 
vailing wage.  In  view  of  questions  of  legal- 
ity and  the  criticism,  we  have  changed  the 
prevailing  wage  procedure  and  placed  the 
responsibility  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
iKjrrowers.  I  strongly  urge  that  you  people 
through  united  action  with  other  coopera- 
tives In  your  States  follow  the  examples  of 
the  cooperatives  in  some  23  States  which 
have  already  set  up  standards  for  wages  for 
construction. 

I  am  sure  you  have  much  more  to  gain  by 
such  action  than  you  have  to  lose.  I  say 
this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
year  some  of  the  labor  organizations  have 
testified  against  you  in  ycrur  plana  to  put  in 
your  generation  and  transmission  systems 
and  your  efforts  to  make  use  of  the  preference 
which  you  have  lor  power  generated  at  Fed- 
eral dams.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  In  a  stronger  position  if  we  do  what  we 
think  Is  right,  regardless  of  how  others  may 
act.  After  all,  two  wrongs  dont  make  a 
right. 

I  Jont  think  we  can  escape  the  conclusion 
that  you  are  going  to  have  to  assume  more 
responsibility  in  the  battle  which  lies  ahead 
in  getting  the  power  you  need  at  the  lowest 
cost.  This  is  a  most  essential  activity. 
Plentiful,  reliable  low-cost  power  is  funda- 
mental In  bringing  the  full  benefits  of  elec- 
tricity to  rural  people.  This  is  especially 
Important  now  when  the  problem  of  getting 
Increased  food  production  has  to  depend 
largely  upon  increased  efllclency  in  farm 
Gp>erations.  Moreover,  if  you  ever  lose  the 
opportunity  you  have  to  make  your  own  de- 
cisions as  to  where  you  are  going  to  get  yoxir 
power,  you  may  well  find  yourself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  squeezed  out  of  the  rural-elec- 
trification picture. 

Tour  efforts  have  been  most  successful 
thus  far  in  this  field.  I  suspect  that  the  op- 
position in  the  coprts,  before  the  commis- 
sions and  in  the  campaigns  carried  on  by  the 
power  companies  and  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  springs  from  the  fact 
that  you  have  been  so  effective,  but  I  am 
saying  that  you  cannot  for  one  moment  re- 
lax yoiu*  vigilance  in  this  field. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  some  correspond- 
ence with  Horace  M.  Gray,  professor  of 
economics  at  Illinois  University.    I  have  his 


permission  to  quots  a  parasnpbs  trom  his 
letters.  I  want  to  rsad  you  tbeee  2  para- 
graphs, first,  because  they  state  very  clear- 
ly the  basic  principles  and  what  is  at  stake 
In  your  fight  on  the  wholesale  power  issue 
and,  second,  because  it  is  always  well  for 
us  to  have  the  views  of  well-informed  peo- 
ple who  arc  not  dirvctly  involved  In  our 
program: 

"I  predict  that  you  will  continue  to  find 
It  necessary  to  finance  generating  capacity 
because  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  willing- 
ness of  private  monopolists  in  the  power  field 
to  expand  ahead  of  the  market.  Like  all 
monopolists  they  restrict  investment,  always 
trying  to  keep  capacity  behind  the  market 
so  as  to  maintain  prices  and  profit  margins. 
The  only  way  that  farmers  can  compel  them 
to  behave  otherwise  is  to  be  free  to  supply 
their  own  needs  and  to  do  so  when  neces- 
sary. 

"This  elemental  right  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  aggression  of  private  monopolists 
is  one  cf  those  basic  economic  rights  which, 
\uder  the  American  sjrstem,  appertains  to 
all  free  enterprise.  Any  private  manufac- 
turing concern  has  the  unquestioned  right 
to  build  a  power  plant  to  supply  \t»  own 
needs,  and  many  of  them  do,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  some  20  percent  of  the 
national  electric  power  supply  is  produced 
in  private  industrial  planu.  Historically, 
the  possession  of  this  right  has  operated  as  a 
powerful  bargaining  leverage  In  the  nego- 
tiation of  Industrial  power  rates;  electric 
utilities  have  been  forced  to  quote  indus- 
trial power  rates  closely  approximating  the 
costs  of  self-supply  by  means  of  private 
plants,  rural  electric  cooperatives  should 
have  this  same  alternative." 

I  feel  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Oray  for  his  observations  and  for  tils  counsel, 
and  we  should  heed  them  closely.  I  am  glad 
that  he  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Nation's  industrial  plants  are  producing 
a  larger  percentage  of  their  power  than  farm- 
ers are.  I  know  we  wont  say  they  are  so- 
cialistic for  so  doing  because  we  know  they 
are  exerCiSlng  their  rights  under  the  Ameri- 
can free-enterprise *system — the  same  as  we 
are  when  we  put  in  our  own  generation 
plants. 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  our  operations  that 
seems  to  me  absolutely  fundamental  to 
favorable  public  relatlonsips.  We  must  al- 
ways be  In  the  (xxition  of  conducting  our 
affairs  in  a  manner  which  is  In  keeping  with 
the  great  trust  that  people  have  placed  In 
us.  Everyone  im  a  little  sensitive  these  days 
to  the  matter  of  accusations  and  investi- 
gations of  Improprieties  upon  the  part  of 
public  cfflcials  or  those  who  are  in  positions 
of  public  trust.  I  take  a  great  amount  of 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  Improper  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  REA  employees  and  em- 
ployees of  our  borrowers  have  been  extremely 
few,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  money 
Involved  Is  very  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the  total  program  and  our  over-all  re- 
sponsibility. REA  has  moved  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  make  corrections  whenever  we 
found  impropriety  and  I  want  to  ask  you 
people  to  call  to  our  attention  any  evidence 
of  actions  which  in  any  way  reflect  upon  my 
organization.  Likewise  I  know  that  you 
co-op  officials  want  to  maintain  yo<u-  good 
record  and  to  improve  even  further  upon 
your  reputation  for  honest  and  co.mpetent 
handling  of  your  responsibilities. 

To  sum  up,  you  have  gone  a  long  way  In 
the  last  year  and  in  the  last  17  years.  How- 
ever, today  you  face  greater  opportunities — 
and  therefore  greater  responsibilities — to  b« 
of  service  to  your  members  and  to  the  en- 
tire Nation.  At  the  same  time,  you  face 
even  greater  obstecles.  Oo  forward  with  the 
same  determination  and  resolution  you  have 
shown  In  the  past  and  nothing  can  stop 
jou. 
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A  Sound  Protett 


KZTKN8ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


or  nw  Tc 

ZN  THE  HOtTSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKB 

Tuesday,  March  IB,  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nnder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  here- 
tofore granted.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
RXGOU  the  following  statement  of  the 
industry  members  of  the  Wage  Stabi- 
lization Board,  protesting  the  majority 
jvcommendations  in  the  steel  wage 
dispute: 

The  recommendatlona  of  the  labor  and 
public  members  of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  in  the  steel  dispute  manifestly  do  not 
constitute  fair  and  equitable  terms  of  settle- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  they  are  unfair  and 
Inequitable,  and  in  terms  of  stabilization  are 
in  serious  disregard  of  the  public  interest. 

The  recommendatioiu  In  this  ease  are 
made  by  a  Board  which  Is  called  the  Wage 
Stabilisation  Board  and  which  purporu  to 
be  engaged  in  stabilizing  wages.  Tet. 
ironically,  the  Increases  recommended  are 
far  greater  In  the  aggregate  than  any  In- 
crease ever  before  voluntarily  bargained  or 
recommended,  in  the  steel  industry. 

It  is  abaurd  that  the  largest  Increases  in 
history  should  be  recommended  In  a  dis- 
pute case  during  a  period  of  wags  stabilisa- 
tion. And  it  points  to  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  the  exercise  of  a  dispute  function  by 
this  Board  is  entirely  antagonistic  to  the 
principles  of  stabilisation. 

In  recommending  that  the  union's  demand 
for  a  union  shop  be  granted,  the  Board  has 
prejudged  an  issue  which  belongs  In  the 
field  of  collective  bargaining,  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  potentiality  of  Industrial  strife, 
and  has  invited  other  labor  unions  to  bring 
this  issue  to  the  Board.  Such  result  will 
further  handicap  the  Board  as  an  agency 
for  wage  stabilisation. 

The  reoonunended  increases  In  wages  and 
other  employee  benefits  would,  if  granted. 
increase  the  direct  employment  costs  of  the 
steel  companies  by  approximately  SO  cents 
per  employee  hour  and  on  the  t>asis  of  past 
experience  would  result  in  Increasing  the 
companies'  total  costs  (including  the  In- 
creased cost  of  purchased  goods  and  service) 
by  approximately  00  cents  per  employee 
hour. 

By  their  decision  In  this  case  the  public 
and  labor  members  of  the  Board  have  seri- 
ously impaired  the  ability  of  the  Board  to 
effectuate  wage  stabilization.  We  cannot 
•scape  the  feeling  that  the  dispute  processes 
of  the  Bo«ut]  have  been  used  as  an  Instrument 
of  union  appeasement. 


Katfi  F«rcst  Massacrt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SARATH 

or  nxorois 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVEa 

Thurtday,  March  20, 19S2 

BCr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
hearing  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  TMr.  Madden] 
and  other.s  who  have  spoken  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  556, 1  am  more  than 


pleased  at  the  part  I  was  privileged  to 
take  in  urging  the  inquiry  of  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre,  and  in  securing  a  favor- 
able report  on  the  resolution  before  my 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Not  only  did  I  hear  with  great  inter- 
est the  testimony  before  this  select  com- 
mittee during  its  hearings  in  Chicago  of 
BCr.  Skarzynskl.  of  the  International  Red 
Cross;  Mr.  Sikowskl;  Mr.  Mlynarskl;  and 
others,  but  I  have  followed  the  accoimts 
of  testimony  taken  in  Washington  and 
at  other  places,  and  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  Chairman  Madden  and  his  commit- 
tee ha.Te  been  doing,  and  will  continue 
to  do,  an  excellent  Job  in  determining 
once  and  for  an  the  guilt  of  those  who 
actually  perpetrated  this  heinous  crime. 
Historically,  the  Russians  disclaim  any 
responsibility  for  this  massacre,  blaming 
it  on  the  Nazis.  However,  the  facts  thus 
far  disclosed  by  this  committee's  inves- 
tigation indicate  that  Russia  was  resiwn- 
sible  for  the  murder  of  these  thousands 
of  Polish  oflBcers,  and  to  add  weight  to 
present  testimony  this  committee  should 
be  allotted  funds  to  visit  Europe  to  gather 
additional  evidence  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained here  but  which  is  available  there. 
Therefore,  I  feel  the  amount  requested 
at  this  time  to  complete  these  hearings 
should  be  allowed,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  expressed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  chairman  of  this  important  com- 
mittee, unfortunately,  follows  the  other 
Members  from  Virginia  in  opposing  all 
such  expenditures  regardless  of  the  merit 
of  the  request  or  the  need  therefor.  I 
frequently  wonder  what  the  imderlying 
reasons  are  for  their  opposition  to  such 
matters  as  this  when  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia has  derived  and  is  continuing  to 
derive  greater  benefits  imder  the  pro- 
gram of  this  administration  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union — the  subsidies 
that  have  been  accorded  their  peanut 
and  tobacco  growers;  the  tremendously 
increased  property  values  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State  adjacent  to  Washing- 
ton and  the  great  volume  of  State  taxes 
derived  therefrom;  the  vast  number  of 
homes  that  have  been  constructed  in 
that  State  to  house  the  expanding  Gov- 
ernment persoimel,  as  well  as  the  great 
estates  developed  by  those  who  have 
profited  handsomely  under  the  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  administrations. 

These  same  Members  express  fear  of 
our  indebtedness,  which  is  also  regretted 
by  me;  but.  as  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  yesterday.  I  do  not  hear  them 
opposing,  nor  do  I  see  them  voting 
against,  the  appropriations  running  into 
billions  for  the  Military  Establishment, 
much  of  which  is  so  recklessly  spent  in 
many  instances. 

I  make  this  statement  In  the  hope  that 
these  gentlemen  will  see  the  error  of 
•'their  ways  and  cooperate,  for  a  change, 
with  the  administration  that  is  follow- 
ing the  policy  of  that  greatest  of  Vir- 
ginians, Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  feel  that  this  investigation,  properly 
brought  to  its  conclusion,  will  do  more 
to  bring  to  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  the  true  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  than  the  millions  we  are 


(fevpting  to  the  psychological  warfare 
program.  I  do  not  discount  the  value 
of  the  Voice  of  America  program;  it  is 
proving  very  effecUve;  but  what  I  want 
to  stress  is  the  fact  that  the  disclosures 
thus  far  developed  by  the  Madden  com- 
mittee have  been  extremely  effective  in 
penetrating  to  the  freedom-loving  souls 
living  almost  in  darkness  under  the  heel 
of  the  Kremlin  the  renewed  hope  that 
this  committee  is  determined  to  bring  to 
Justice  those  responsible  for  this  out- 
rageous crime  against  humanity.  Com- 
munist atrocities  such  as  this  must  be 
exposed  to  the  fullest  extent.  With  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved  in 
this  request  for  additional  funds,  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  give  its  approval 


Colufldbia  University  Propaf  aadind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHIMOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I-  wish  to  include  the  following 
letter  sent  by  Ous  Norwood,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Northwest  Public  Power 
Association,  to  the  president  of  Columbia 
University  on  February  8,  1952: 

North  wxsT  Pwuc  Pown 

Association,  Ikc., 
Vancouver.  Wash.,  February  8.  1952. 
The  PREsmENT, 

Columbia  Vntverttty, 

New  York.  N.  7. 

Dear  Snt:  I  regret  the  necessity  of  calling 
your  attention  to  the  publication  by  Coliun- 
bia  University  of  a  pamphlet  which  In  fact 
constitutes  paid  propaganda. 

The  item  is  "Electric  power  and  social  pol- 
icy: A  resource  guide  for  teacbers  and  dis- 
cussion leaders"  (53  pp,  1951,  avaUable  from 
the  teachers  college  for  76  cents). 

Typical  of  the  propaganda  items  in  the 
pamphlet  Is  the  use  of  the  expression  "busi- 
ness managed"  power  companies  as  con- 
trasted to  public  power  systems,  which  by 
Implication  are  not  business  managed.  See 
pages  1,  7,  and  43. 

A  second  obvious  piece  of  propaganda,  by 
omission,  is  the  section  on  rural  electrifica- 
tion on  pages  16,  16,  17,  18.  19,  and  20  which 
completely  omits  mention  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  which  as  of  June  30,  1951. 
were  serving  3,547.000  rtiral  consumers  or  weU 
over  half  of  all  rural  consumers  in  the  Na- 
tion. They  are  serving  the  rural  areas  which 
private  utilities  refuued  U)  serve  because  of 
insufficient  profit  motive. 

A  third  Item  of  propaganda  Is  the  effort 
to  depreciate  the  usefulness  of  hydroelectric 
dams  as  compared  to  steam  plants.  Here  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  we  generate  98  percent 
of  our  power  from  such  dams  and  our  power 
pools  operate  Just  the  opposite  from  that 
shown,  for  example,  in  the  graf^  on  page  26. 

Fourthly,  on  page  29,  a  propaganda  attack 
Is  made  on  irrigation,  flood  control,  and  nav- 
igation. The  item  on  page  38  Is  misleading 
and  certainly  unsupported. 

Fifthly,  the  paragraph  on  page  39  on  the 
cheapness  of  electricity  is  sheer  propaganda. 
Public  power  systems  are  selling  electricity 
at  much  lower  average  prices  than  are  pri- 
vate utilities. 
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Slxtlily.  the  Kellogg  statement  on  the  top 
of  page  40  claiming  that  there  baa  been  rigid 
control  by  State  public  service  commlaBicma 
Is  a  lie.  This  again  Is  propaganda  and 
untruth. 

False  statements  appear  throughout  on 
pages  47,  48.  and  49  where  a  hypocritical 
show  Is  made  purporting  to  compare  the 
merits  of  private  and  public  ownership. 

While  no  one  has  a  monopoly  on  effldency. 
«•  have  rather  caneluslve  statistics  Indi- 
cating that  public  systems  are  more  etBdent 
and  private  systems  are  more  wastef uL  Wa 
certainly  can  prove  their  tremendous  ezpend- 
ttnres,  at  the  expense  of  the  rate  payer,  for 
propaganda  and  lobbying. 

This  Is  only  a  partial  recital  of  obvlotu 
liropaganda  In  a  pamphlet  which  Is  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity as  a  guide  for  teachers.  This  pamphlet 
Is  meant  to  be  a  beacon,  a  true  and  unf<«ll- 
Ing  reference  point  to  guide  teachers  to  whom 
we  entrust  our  children  to  learn  about  truth 
and   Integrity. 

I  beg  to  remind  you.  sir.  that  the  Federal 
TYade  Commission  made  some  pointed  com- 
ments about  the  immorality  of  private  utili- 
ties In  seeking  to  corrupt  educational  Insti- 
tutions In  the  1920-35  period.  Volume  71A 
of  the  hearings  "^y  the  Federal  Trade  C<Hn- 
misslon  Is  entitled  "Summary  Report  on 
Utility  Corporations.  1934."  On  page  139  to 
316  Is  a  record  of  bow  extensive  was  the  util- 
ity inspired  corruption  of  o\ir  schools.  These 
are  some  of  the  blackest  pages  of  American 
education. 

We  are  reliably  advised  that  the  Edison 
Xlectrle  Institute  financed  the  s(v-called  Co- 
lumbia University  worluhop,  and*  the  schol- 
arships which  produced  this  pamphlet.  In 
view  of  this  fact  I  would  like  to  submit  that 
in  my  opinion  this  pamphlet  Is  less  a  meas- 
ure of  the  social  effects  of  electricity  than 
it  Is  a  measiire  of  how  much  It  costs  to  get 
a  leading  university  to  endorse  a  propaganda 
pamphlet. 

I  hope  Congress  will  Investigate  your 
pamphlet.  I  think  It  reflects  adversely  on 
the  Integrity  and  standing  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Sincerely,  , 

Gxn  Noiwooo. 


"Our  ability  to  provide  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation to  people  who  are  In  want,  by  action 
of  the  conununlty  which  would  fully  safe- 
guard the  dignity  of  man.  Is  the  teat  of  our 
moral  strength  In  the  world  today." 

Maybe  so.  Bat  it  is  a  queer  Idea  of  the 
dignity  at  man. 


Tkinkkf  Oat  Loud 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  TkXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
article  by  Lynn  Landrum.  from  the  Dal- 
las News  of  March  12,  1952: 
THunuNO  Omr  Lous 
(By  Lynn  Landrum) 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor's  pub- 
Ucatlcn.  AFL-New8  Reporter,  scents  a  plot: 
"A  Nation-wide  drive  to  undermine  the  so- 
cial-security program  by  providing  for  the 
disclosure  of  the  names  of  persons  on  public 
assistance  rolls  was  charged  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  hearings  held  by  the 
Senate  committee."    This  is  the  charge: 

"Labor  believes  that  the  attempt  to  force 
disclosure  would  not  only  exploit  the  dire 
needs  of  the  poor,  but  also  place  an  unneoea- 
■ary  obstacle  to  their  rehabilitation,'*  Boris 
Shlskln.  acting  director,  AFL  social  insur- 
ance activities,  told  the  committee. 


The  News,  you  may  rest  assured,  isnt  going 
to  publish  the  names  of  people  who  are 
destitute  and  who  are  being  helped  to  climb 
out  of  destitution  by  the  wise  and  proper 
use  of  public  fluids.  The  News  has  other  use 
for  its  columns.  Such  publication  would  be 
neither  news  nor  headlines.  There  was  no 
such  publication  before  the  passage  of  the 
statute  which  now  forbids  all  publication. 

What  might  be  published,  however,  would 
be  the  story  of  people  who  make  a  profes- 
sion of  living  solely  on  relief  money.  There 
are  people  who  will  deliberately  quit  a  Job 
in  contemplation  of  drawing  unemployment 
compensation.  There  are  old  people  who 
sell  their  property  or  give  It  to  their  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  become  eligible  for  pen- 
sions. Then  there  are  children  well  able  to 
look  after  their  parents  who  desert  the  old 
pet^le,  leaving  them  to  public  support. 

The  possibility  of  publication  would  stop  a 
lot  of  this  unirorthy  misuse  of  public  funds. 
If  you  can  find  any  dignity  in  such  chiseling. 
you  are  welcome  to  It. 

ncDowicxirr 

What  Is  happening  In  tills  country  Is  tliat 
we  are  growing  a  generation  of  endowed  vot- 
ers. Tazeaters  multiply,  while  taxfrnyers  are 
groaning  under  rising  burdens.  We  are  drlv> 
Ing  hard  toward  a  situation  similar  to  that 
in  Britain  today,  where  nobody  seriously 
hopes  to  get  ahead  in  money,  property,  or 
ability  to  take  care  of  his  own  old  age  with- 
out asking  society  for  help. 

Now  that  really  does  destroy  the  dignity  of 
man.  That  really  does  undercut  the  fine, 
manly,  respectable  pride  that  a  man  has  in 
looking  after  his  own  family,  saving  up  the 
fruits  of  his  own  effort,  ani*  having  some  de- 
gree of  control  over  the  manner  of  his  own 
living. 

Voting  on  the  one  hand  and  drawing  pub- 
lic relief  money  on  the  other  make  a  bad 
combination.  It  Is  a  setup  that  goes  against 
good  government.  We  have  more  voters 
taking  out  of  the  Treasury  than  we  have 
voters  putting  into  the  Treasury.  It  doesn't 
take  deep  wisdom  to  see  what  that  will 
lead  to. 

There  are  twice  as  many  old  people  draw- 
ing relief  money  now  as  there  are  dependent 
children  drawing  it.  The  reason  is  that  the 
old  people  vote  and  the  children  don't. 
While  the  old  people  who  really  need  help 
ought  to  get  it,  the  need  of  the  children 
isn't  hammered  hon^e  to  ttie  lawmakers  or 
the  relief  handlers. 

If  a  man  la  dignified  in  drawing  public 
money,  if  that  Is  a  high  and  honorable  thing 
to  do.  publication  will  not  hurt  him.  But 
if  there  Is  something  wrong  about  his  par- 
ticular case,  he  will  shun  the  light. 


Jmreailc  DeliBqaeacj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or   ITKW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  my  remarks  in  the  March  18  Rkc- 


ou).  I  include  the  fourth  of  the  series  of 
articles  on  Juvenile  delinquency  by  Judge 
yictOT  B.  Wylegala.  children's  court 
Judge  of  Erie  County.  N.  Y.,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges: 

Dkliwquknct:  OomruinTT  RaBrowsiBnjTT — 
OoTsmx  LzAOcasHip  iMPorrAirr  to  Chu.*— 
CoMMUMTrr  FAcnjms  NacnaaaT  Aid  to 
PAaKKTs  WrrH  YouwuBiaas 

(This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Victor  B.  Wylegala.  judge  of  ChUdren's 
Court  and  head  of  the  National  Council  of 
Juvenile  Coiut  Judges.  Today's  article  deals 
with  community  responslbUlty  in  curbing 
delinquency.  Future  articles  to  appear  daUy 
in  this  space  will  discuss  the  problems  of  d*r 
llnquency  control  and  the  role  of  the  courts 
in  combating  the  delinquency  problem.) 

Science  has  yet  to  discover  a  substitute 
for  parenu.  They  are  the  principal  mold- 
ing force  In  a  child's  early  years.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  ouulde  leadership  by 
and  through  the  community  must  play  an 
Important  part  In  the  fight  against  JuvenUe 
delinquency. 

Charles  D.  Warner  once  said  "everyone 
talks  about  the  weather,  yet  no  one  does 
auTthlng  about  it."  The  same  can  be  said 
of  JuvenUe  delinquency.  Contrary  to  popu- 
Ikt  opinion,  there  are  k>ts  of  things  we  can 
do  about  reducing  delinquency.  The  com- 
munity's part  in  this  program  cannot  be 
emphaslaed  enough. 

Over  the  years  the  home  has  lost  many 
of  its  original  functions.  The  commuiUty 
took  over  many  of  these  for  the  sake  of  eS- 
dency  and  became  depended  upon  more  and 
more.  Modem  society  has  a  growing  feeling 
that  the  community  should  assist  parents  In 
providing  for  children. 

Education,  religion  and  even  btislness  were 
once  carried  on  as  essential  features  of  home 
life  But  the  mlll-snd-cottage  economy  has 
given  way  to  the  factory  system.  The  private 
tutor  (Often  one  of  the  parents)  has  faded 
from  the  scene  in  favor  of  the  one-room 
school  house  of  yesterday  and  our  present 
modern  high  school  and  parochial  systems. 
The  church  long  since  has  replaced  the  home 
as  the  principal  site  for  worship. 

Buffalo  has  one  of  the  finest  conmiunlty 
youth  systems  In  the  Nstion.  There  Is  no 
lack  of  facilities  for  the  children  now  using 
them.  But  there's  the  rub.  The  kind  of 
youngster  who  becomes  delinquent  knows 
little  of  the  facilities  which  can  benefit  him 
so  miich.  Schools  and  parents  must  encour- 
age participation  in  those  activities. 

Once  this  larger  participation  ratio  is 
achieved.  I  feel  Buffalo  wlU  show  a  decline 
in  Juvenile  delinquency.  But  parents  must 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  many  avail- 
able programs  and  sUmulate  child  Interest 
in  them.  Touth  facilities  are  sufflciently 
varied  to  appeal  to  almost  any  taste. 

ACTl VITUS   CIlKlt 

Mentioning  specific  organizations  Is  dan- 
gerous, for  I  will  probably  overlook  some 
fine  ones.  School  extracurricular  activities 
are  wonderful,  offering  dramatics,  debating, 
crafts,  and  organized  athletic  programs.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  open  schoolhouse 
and  Its  use  on  off  hours  as  much  as  possible. 

Church  groups  are  ideal  for  combaUng 
juvenile  delinquency.  First  of  all,  churches 
usually  have  large  IwwemenU  capable  of  ac- 
commodating group  activities.  Countless 
church  groups  in  all  denominations  have 
been  formed  locally.  They  keep  youngsters 
Interested  in  integrated  and  weU -organized 
programs  that  will  lead  to  a  better  undv- 
standing  of  God  In  dally  life. 

The  recent  convention  of  the  TTlnrn— n 
Touth  Council  shows  what  young  boys  and 


girls  of  the  Catholic  faith  are  doing  to  better 
themselves  and  their  community.  The 
TMCA.  YWCA.  and  many  Jewish  groups  are 
doing  wonderful  jobs.  American  Legion 
junior  baseball  and  the  plan  of  water-front 
industries  for  a  series  of  baseball  leagues 
should  be  very  helpful  in  fighting  delin- 
quency The  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and 
Campilre  Girls  have  for  many  years  turned 
youthful  energy  into  constructive  achieve- 
ment and  away  from  destnictlve  vandalism. 

CLtTB  WOaK  HKLFnn. 

Boys'  clubs  throughout  the  area  have  mada 
great  contributions  to  the  well-being  of  our 
youth  In  many  ways.  There  are  at  least  two 
in  Buffalo  I  can  think  of  and  others  in  Lan- 
caster, Kenmore.  and  East  Aurora.  The 
Brie  Cotmty  Touth  Bureau,  under  Jimmy 
Cameron,  has  worked  on  a  small  budget  to 
organtae  Kp>orts  and  other  competition 
among  youngsters  In  the  towns. 

Oxir  culture  centers  have  done  a  fine  Job. 
The  museum  of  science  has  hobby  and  edu- 
eatlooal  groups  meeting  there  on  Saturday 
MCataings  sJMl  some  school  afternoons.  Boys 
and  girls  can  keep  themselves  proOtably 
occupied  with  the  facilities  there,  making 
modela  and  Jewelry  and  doing  nature  studies, 
sketching,  and  craft  work. 

The  Albright  Art  Gallery  holds  art  appre- 
ciation daives  to  uncover  yo\ing  talent  and 
encourage  children  along  the  lines  of  paint- 
ing, sketching,  and  sculpture,  liustc  appre- 
ciation claiaes  at  the  Orosvenor  Library  at- 
tract man}-  youngsters. 

TImm  activities  need  financial  support, 
but  it  would  surprise  you  how  much  can 
be  done  with  a  nominal  contribution.  Par- 
ents should,  whenever  possible,  support  one 
or  more  of  these  groups  so  they  can  be  ex- 
panded to  handle  all  the  children  I  hope 
can  be  induced  to  take  p>art.  Moct  facilities 
are  open  to  everyone,  regardless  at  ability 
to  pay. 

There  are  countlees  cases  that  have  been 
solved  by  active  participation  in  some  com- 
munity group  activity.  With  the  help  of 
probation  ofBciaU.  parents  and  youngsters 
often  take  more  Interest  in  the  church.  It 
gives  them  spiritual  uplift  and  a  chance  (or 
association  with  decent  people  who  can  set 
a  good  example.  Once  an  Interest  Is  aroused. 
it  Is  mich  easier  to  solve  domestic  family 
troubles  at  the  root  of  many  delinquencies. 

The  case  of  George  Is  a  typical  one  of  neg- 
lact  for  community  activities.  A  product 
of  an  imcomfortable  and  overcrowded  home, 
he  sought  recreation  elsewhere.  His  parents 
frequented  taverns  and  took  him  along. 
A  sign  at  delinquency  appeared  as  George 
turned  to  petty  thievary.  When  brought  be- 
fore me  after  his  capture,  he  evinced  an 
interest  In  the  Boy  Scouts,  although  he  had 
never  looked  Into  their  program  fully.  Scout- 
ing tias  done  wonders  for  George  and  lie  Is 
well  oa  Um  road  to  rehabilitation. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  Georges 
in  Buffalo,  youngsters  whose  delinquent 
tendencies  could  be  curbed  if  their  energies 
were  turned  to  constructive  community  ac- 
tlTltlea.  Where  no  organized  activity  exists 
in  a  neighborhood,  intelligent  parents  can 
get  together  and  share  leadership  In  a  group 
that  will  keep  children  out  of  iiarm's  way. 
Very  Uttle  money  Is  needed  it  the  planning 
Is  intelligent. 


convictions,  with  the  eommunlty'a  help,  can 
do  wonders  in  cutting  down  on  Juvenile 
delinquency. 


The  old  home-centered  activities  like  the 
taffy-pull  are  gone.  The  community  should 
provide  something  to  take  their  place.  Chil- 
dren cant  stay  glued  to  television  sets  all 
day.  This  is  no  solution  for  expending 
energy. 

Our  youngsters  need  a  diversity  of  whole- 
some leisiu-e-tlme  activities,  combined  wher- 
ever possible  with  educational  and  character- 
building  values  that  lead  to  all-Important 
sound  moral  convlctloru  In  children.    These 


Uaited  States  Port  Security  a  Myth 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  OTOOLE 

or  ivrw  Tone 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Friday,  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  OTOOLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  is  a  matter 
of  very  deep  concern  to  all  Americans. 
During  these  days  of  international  ten- 
sion, our  Government  Is  mwklng  every 
effort  to  keep  our  democracy  secure  from 
Its  enemies. 

Toward  this  end  we  have  instructed 
our  agencies  to  make  certain  that  no 
"Trojan  horses"  exist  within  the  con- 
fines of  their  Jurisdictions.  Congres- 
sional committees  almost  daily  have  been 
holding  hearings  with  the  sole  view  of 
eliminating  from  governmental  employ 
those  who  hold  prior  allegiance  to  other 
nations,  and  tyrannical  forms  of  govern- 
ment 

Our  Coast  Ouard  and  other  related 
agencies  have  been  instructed  to  con- 
duct proper  screening  of  American  sea- 
men and  longshoremen  so  that  anyone 
with  questionable  allegiance  to  our  de- 
mocracy will  be  kept  from  the  vital  areas 
of  the  sprawling  waterfronts  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  this  careful  process  of  in- 
suring the  country  against  its  enemies, 
there  is  apparenUy  a  loophole  that  re- 
quires plugging.  A  problem  of  security 
Is  raised  that  indicates  a  need  for  ac- 
tion, whic^  most  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned adinittedly  are  unable  to  do  any- 
thing about  under  >>Tiating  law. 

The  security  questioned  has  been 
raised  by  the  AFL  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union,  long  a  militant  and  ag- 
gressive foe  of  communism  on  the  water 
front.  The  SIU,  through  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  7  issue  of  the  Sea- 
farers Log,  its  official  publication,  points 
out  that  seamen  from  foreign  ships  com- 
ing into  our  ports  daily  have  practically 
free  access  to  all  our  facilities  on  a  no- 
questions-asked  basis. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  insert 
Into  the  Rkoobd  the  article  referred  to, 
inasmuch  as  it  L  highly  provocative  and 
worthy  of  study: 
Umttb)    States    Pobt    Sacoarrr    a    Mtth — 

FazLxraz  To   Scasnr  Fooam-Ftao   Ships 

Pbuls  UNixn  Statbs  Sactmrr 

Despite  the  establlahment  3  years  ago  of  a 
•ecurity  program  for  America's  water  front, 
our  piers,  harbor  facUltiee,  oil  terminals,  and 
drydoclLS  are  wide  open  to  any  potential 
enemy. 

Thousands  of  seau^en  aboard  foreign-flag 
•hips  arrive  in  United  States  ports  every  day 
with  virtually  no  restriction  on  their  move- 
ments or  check  made  of  their  backgrounds. 

Gulsed  as  seamen,  a  small  army  at  sabo- 
teurs, spies,  and  spy  couriers  could  be  landed 
in  this  country  with  little  to  stop  them. 


While  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
which  Is  charged  with  operating  tbe  security 
program,  has  checked  the  security  of  the 
400,000  American  Seamen  and  Ibngshoremen. 
the  biggest  danger  to  the  Nation's  safety  has 
been  left  tmchallenged,  and  Indications  are 
that  little  if  anything  is  being  done  to  plug 
the  hole  In  this  country's  security  program. 

While  American  seamen  are  screened,  the 
procedure  made  more  difficult  for  American 
seamen  to  get  duplicates  of  lost  papers  and 
even  the  men  sailing  on  the  Great  Lakes  must 
undergo  the  screening  process,  the  gate  la. 
left  wide  open  to  a  really  dangerous  threat. 
The  question  might  even  be  raised:  Is  the 
security  program  really  aimed  at  making  the 
ports  spy-proof  or  is  iU  Intent  to  give  the 
Coast  Guard  tighter  control  of  American 
seamen? 

The  stanchly  antl-Cooimunlst  Seafarers 
International  Union,  which  in  this  matter  Is 
working  with  the  Coast  Ouard  In  Its  attempt 
to  minimise  the  dangers  to  the  vitally  Im- 
portant ports  of  this  country,  undertook 
this  week  to  learn  what.  If  any,  etepe  are 
being  taken  to  plug  the  dangerous  gap.  The 
result  was  startling. 

The  New  York  office  of  tlie  Coast  Guard  re- 
ported tliat  it  was  aware  of  the  shortcomings 
at  the  security  program  as  It  Is  now  operat- 
ing, but  could  not  report  that  steps  loe  being 
taken  to  clamp  down.  Restrictions  on 
foreign  seamen  aboard  foreign -flag  ships 
actually  are  no  more  stringent  today  than 
they  were  prior  to  tbe  security  program. 

HAZ.rWATCnCK 

The  Department  of  Immigration  stated 
that  it  checks  crews  of  foreign  ships  for  pos- 
sible imdeslrables:  fugitives,  men  who  have 
records  of  being  deported  previotisly  and 
men  who  have  criminal  records.  A  cursory 
check  is  also  made  for  possible  subversion, 
based  primarily  on  information  that  has 
been  furnished  the  agency  from  other 
sources.  In  other  words,  they  work  mu<^ 
the  way  the  customs  men  do  In  apprehend- 
ing smugglers.  Unfortunately,  a  search 
wont  reveal  a  man's  subversive  tendencies. 

Tbe  immigration  office  In  New  York  told 
the  Log  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  close 
check  on  all  foreign  seamen  entering  the 
country,  a  shortage  of  porsonne!  is  part  at 
the  story:  the  department  has  also  discon- 
tinued its  practice  of  finger-printing  foreign 
seamen  and  now  only  does  so  if  a  man  has 
stayed  in  the  country  over  29  days. 

In  a  recent  television  show  an  ofllclal  of 
the  Immigration  Department  told  of  the  re- 
cent deportation  of  over  100  alien  seamen^ 
men  who  had  Jumped  ship  in  tills  country 
and  had  been  here  for  months  and  years. 
Any  one  of  these  men  could  have  been  a 
threat  to  this  Nation's  security.  And  for 
every  100  depmrted,  there  are  dozens  of  others 
who  are  not  appreliended.  "We're  too  lax 
with  foreign  seamen.  We  dont  have  con- 
trol." was  the  way  the  immigration  oSclal 
aummed  it  up  to  the  Log  reporter. 

Other  Federal  agencies  whose  wco'k  Is  of 
an  Investigative  nature  were  checked  by  the 
Log  to  learn  what  role  they  played  In  the 
secxirity  program  The  answers  given  the 
Log  ranged  from  "We've  got  nothing  to  do 
with  it"  to  "we  do  enter  into  the  picture. 
but  our  role  cannot  be  publicized." 

None  of  the  agencies,  however,  reported 
that  there  was  any  program  in  effect  or  in 
the  planning  stage  to  combat  the  danger. 

STAR   DBPASnCKMT   POUCT 

Several  questi<ms  could  be  raleed  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  certain  practices  of  this  Nation 
in  relation  to  foreign-fiag  ships.  One  weU- 
known  policy  at  this  country's  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  to  oppoae  a  large  American 
merchant  marine  except  in  time  of  war.  The 
State  Departaoent  believes  that  goods  for 
foreign  countries  should  be  carried  In  f mvlgn 
bottoms  to  help  the  trade   balance.    Tha 
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problem  of  what  the  State  Department  would 
do  In  time  of  sudden  hostUitles  when  a  large 
foreign — and  unecreened — merdiant  marine 
would  ralae  grave  questions  of  reliability  and 
security  haa  never  been  made  clear. 

In  the  Government,  the  security  program 
for  the  Nation's  wat«  front  was  set  up  by 
Government  agencies  with  little  working 
knowledge  of  the  water  front. 

The  Coast  Guard's  Job  until  World  War  II 
was  one  completely  apart  from  the  actual 
operation  of  the  merchant  marine.  Mer- 
chant seamen  until  then  were  imder  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  Jurisdiction. 

When  the  Coast  Guard  was  handed  the 
additional  duties  of  issuing  seamen's  cer- 
tificates and  maintaining  hearing  units  for 
disciplining  seamen,  its  set-up  brought 
American  civilian  seamen  under  the  Jurta- 
dictlon  of  a  military  group.  The  hearing 
units,  so  similar  to  courts  martial  proceed- 
ings, have  never  been  endorsed  by  the  men 
Of  the  merchant  marine,  who  feel  they  should 
be  tried  in  civil  courts. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  in  its  screening  program.  American  sea- 
men have  found  that  the  appeals  boards 
have  been  fair  where  a  question  arose  as  to 
a  man's  security;  however,  the  Seafarers  In- 
ternational Union  has  never  given  blanket 
endorsement  to  its  quasi-military  rule  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

At  the  same  time  the  8TU  does  not  seek 
preferential  treatment  for  men  on  American 
ships;  nor  does  It  believe  foreign  seamen 
should  be  the  target  of  any  special  witch 
hunt.  Th'?  SIU,  however,  questions  the  di- 
rection of  a  program  in  which  precautions 
are  aimed  almost  larlmarily  against  American 
seamen. 

The  Seafarers  International  Union  has  felt 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  security  pro- 
gram the  maritime  unions  of  this  cotintry— 
the  men  who  know  the  water  front  best^- 
should  have  been  consulted. 

Throughout  the  country  wherever  ships 
tie  up  the  potential  danger  to  this  coiintiy 
la  ever  present. 

HO  LAW  BAaans 

Cltisens  of  foreign  nations  who  wish  to 
▼Islt  thfc  United  States  must  be  screened 
under  the  provisions  of  the  McCarran  Act. 
In  manj  cases  persons  who  have  applied  for 
visas  to  come  to  the  United  States  have  been 
barred.  There  is  no  such  procedin-e  for  for- 
eign seamen.  If  a  spy  or  saboteur  were  to 
attempt  entry  into  the  United  States,  his 
best  bet  would  be  to  become  a  crew  member 
of  a  ship  hitting  the  United  States. 

It  wouldn't  be  dlfflcult.  In  a  1-day  spot 
check  of  the  ship  arrivals  in  New  York  39 
ships  entered  New  York  Harbor.  Of  these, 
19  were  foreign-flag  ships.  Those  shipe  tied 
up  at  piers  throughout  the  city— oil  docks, 
drydocks.  passenger  terminals,  and  piers  re- 
cently declared  restricted. 

In  New  York,  on  March  1,  10  piers  were 
classed  restricted  areas.  Longshoremen 
working  the  piers  have  to  carry  port-security 
cards  in  order  to  work  these  classified  areas, 
"^^t  at  3  of  the  10  piers  last  week  ships  of 
foreign  registry  were  tied  up — 1  British,  1 
Panamanian,  and  1  Honduran.  Moreover, 
the  Coast  Guard  stated  that  these  ships 
would  continue  to  use  these  restricted  piers. 

At  these  restricted  piers  the  only  precau- 
tion being  taken  by  the  Coast  Guard  is  the 
posting  of  additional  guards. 

These  ships  In  restricted  piers  were  not 
tramp  vessels,  which  may  not  touch  an 
American  port  again  for  months  or  years, 
but  were  ships  In  regular  service — an  Ideal 
■et-up  for  subversive  elenients.  One  of  the 
■hips,  the  passenger  ship  Argentina,  la  in 
regular  service  to  South  American  ports. 
Another  ship  at  the  restricted  dock,  the 
Horta.  Is  in  regiilar  service  to  Portugal  and 


the  Aaorea.  And  outside  of  the  restricted 
areas,  ships  of  Panamanian,  Honduran,  and 
all  maritime  flags  of  the  world  tie  up  regu- 
larly. 

LOO    BOASDZD    SHIT 

In  Mew  York  this  week  a  Log  reporter 
boarded  a  Pananuuilan-flag  ship  at  its  piers. 
There  was  no  guard  at  the  gate,  no  pier  offi- 
cial anywhere  to  check  the  going  and  coming 
of  seamen.  The  reporter  boarded  the  ship, 
took  pictures  and  left  without  once  being 
met  by  anyone  except  an  Italian  speaking 
crew  member. 

Not  only  are  New  York  piers  open  to  for- 
eign-flag ships  but  tankers  of  all  of  the 
nations  bave  the  right  to  enter  strategic 
high-octane  gasoline  production  centers  sit- 
uated along  our  coast. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  American  water-front  unions  it  Is  only 
natural  to  assume  that  the  Communists 
would  have  to  resort  to  the  use  of  foreign- 
flag  ships  for  their  operations.  While  Ger- 
hardt  Eisler  escaped  from  this  country  as 
a  stowaway  aboard  the  Batory,  It  is  also  very 
possible  that  the  Communist  fugitives  pres- 
ently at  large  escaped  aboard  other  vessels 
flying  flags  of  other  nations. 

Particularly  useful  by  subversive  elements 
would  be  ships  flying  the  Panamanian  flag. 

According  to  the  siu-vey  made  by  the 
United  Statei  Naval  Intelligence — verified 
with  photographs  and  names — most  of  the 
s'  Ipe  trading  with  Communist  China  and 
other  Communist-controlled  areas  fly  the 
Panamanian  flsg,  a  good  many  of  them 
owned — ironically — by  American  Interests. 
Many  of  the  foreign-flag  ships  in  this  trade 
were  purchased  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1946.  when  this  country  was  glad  to 
help  our  friends  gain  their  maritime  stand- 
ing and  rebuild  their  economy  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  conmiunism. 
icxANs  or  lacAPS 

While  foreign-flag  ships,  notably  those 
of  Panamanian  and  Honduran  registry,  might 
well  constitute  a  threat  to  our  sectirity 
through  the  transporting  of  subversives  to 
this  country,  these  vessels  cotild  also  serve 
as  a  means  of  refuge  for  Communists,  spies, 
saboteurs,  and  fugitive  Americans  who  wish 
to  escape  this  country. 

While  an  American  must  carry  a  seamen's 
certlflcate  and  be  screened  before  he  can 
work  on  an  American  ship,  no  such  provi- 
sions are  made  for  crew  members  of  Pana- 
manian flag  ships.  For  a  man  to  get  a  Job 
aboard  a  Panamanian  flag  ship  he  needs  no 
seamen's  pap>ers,  no  passport,  no  previous 
experience — nothing  except  the  rules  of  a 
Panamanian  steamship  company.  All  these 
potential  enemies  of  our  country  could  theo- 
retically leave  on  one  of  these  vessels.  The 
regulations  under  which  ships  of  Panama- 
nian registry  operate  are  extremely  loose  and 
are  almost  totally  at  the  discretion  of  the 
vessels'  owners. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  Seamen's 
Syndicate  of  Panama,  which  supplies  men 
in  this  country  for  Panamanian  flag  ships, 
possession  of  a  book  Issued  by  the  Pana- 
manian consulate  would  be  authorization 
enough  to  secure  a  berth  on  a  Panamanian 
ship. 

In  the  vital  oil  terminals  along  the  coast 
foreign-flag  tankers  arrive  dally.  At  Nor- 
folk, the  hub  of  coal  shipments  for  Biiro- 
pean  rearmament,  ships  of  all  nations  are 
at  the  loading  piers  constantly.  In  the 
Gulf  and  on  the  west  coast  the  situation  Is 
the  same. 

The  threat  to  the  piers  and  the  port  cities 
of  our  cotintry  Is  a  very  apparent  one  and 
a  very  tempting  one  to  our  enemies.  Prom 
these  facilities  this  Nation  will  launch  its 
armies  and  Its  supplies  If  It  has  to  stop  an 
aggressive    enemy.      Our    enemies    are    well 


awrrs  of  that.  Here,  too.  Is  the  gstsway  for 
the  spies  and  saboteurs  whose  targets  ars 
Inside  ovir  country. 

Our  ports  are  our  outposts  against  ths 
enemies  of  our  country.  Tbey  art  outposts 
which  ars  defenseless. 
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Gauwtt  SmMr  Attacks  Retnited  by 
Stardy  AflMiicaas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NTW  TOUC 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVB 

Thursday,  March  20.  1952 

Ur.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  increasing  attacks  by  the 
Gannett  newspapers  upon  my  character, 
reputation,  and  ability  to  represent  the 
folks  bark  home  stir  me  to  action. 

If  Nazi  lies  are  to  dominate  the  col- 
umns of  these  smear  sheets  against  a 
Congressman  who  has  sought  only  to 
serve  the  American  people  during  the 
past  13  years,  then  it  is  necessary  that 
this  welter  of  abuse  be  counteracted  with 
all  energy  possible. 

These  snipers  are  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous support  your  Congressman  has 
always  received  from  the  veterans.  They 
are  going  all  out  in  a  frantic  campaign 
to  discredit  me  with  this  powerful  group. 
My  mail  proves  they  are  falling. 

Last  week,  they  leveled  two  headline 
blasts  at  me  which- surpassed  every  smear 
that  was  ever  printed  in  their  vicious 
propaganda  colimuis. 

Scarcely  had  these  articles  appeared, 
when  a  deluge  of  mail  hit  my  Washing- 
ton ofBce  written  by  indignant,  out- 
raged citizens  whom  I  had  helped. 

I  feel  the  time  has  come  to  make  It 
known  the  way  reaction  to  their  dirty 
smears  Is  running.  Therefore  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  to  disclose  what  several 
persons  wrote  defending  an  American 
Representative. 

I  have  a  great  number  of  similar  ones 
already  and  expect  to  make  more  of 
them  public  in  order  to  defend  my  good 
name. 

ENSicorr,  N.  T..  MmrOi  17.  1951. 

Dkai  Ma.  Hall:  This  evening,  Tom  Cawley, 
reporter  for  the  Blnghamton  Press,  on  TV 
stated  that  Stxkliko  Colx  was  going  to  give 
a  speech  about  you  not  helping  the  senrios- 
man  or  veteran. 

The  reason  tor  my  writing  you  about  this 
matter  is  to  let  you  know  that  If  you  want 
to  use  me  as  a  reference  of  what  you  really 
have  done,  you  are  welcome  to.  Also.  I 
must  teU  you  I  work  for  the  "X"  corporatioa 
and  get  around  very  much  and  I  have  been 
spreading  a  good  word  about  you  whenever 
the  opportunity  arises  and  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

My  mother  and  I  wUl  be  ever  grateful  to 
you  for  helping  us  when  we  needed  It  so 
much  and  in  return  we  will  continus  to 
spread  the  good  word  about  you. 

May  God  bless  you  for  the  flne  work  you 
have  done  for  many  and  may  He  help  jou  to 
continue  to  do  more. 
Sincerely. 


BTNOKAinoir,  N.  T..  March  20.  1952. 

DSAx  Ma.  Haix:  In  past  elections.  I>e  been 
siiplnst  you,  probably  because  I  never  knew 
yoa  except  throtigb  the  Blnghamton  Press. 

Howevsr,  their  rscsat  stwy  about  your  op- 
ponent helping  the  veteran  and  ssylng  you 
failed  him  was  J\ist  too  much  to  stomach. 

Whatever  else  your  enemies  cook  up.  they 
can't  truthfully  say  you  ever  let  the  veterans 
down.  Of  course,  there  are  always  some  who 
are  dlsgriintled  and  they  wiU  write  to  your 
opponent  and  try  to  fst  him  to  do  some- 
thing. 

I'd  say  the  whole  bunch  has  stooped  as 
low  as  they  can  to  put  on  a  rotten  campaign. 
I  think  this  incident  has  already  kicked  back 
on  them  and  is  going  to  even  more. 

Tou  can  be  certain  I  will  do  all  the  talk- 
lag  for  you  I  can.  Thrj  must  be  pretty  bard 
up  finding  a  way  to  win  if  they  cant  do 
better  than  that. 

Well,  they're  winning  more  friends  for  you 
every  day.  Sd,  here  In  the  Triple  Cities,  so 
keep  up  ths  fight.    Good  lock  I 
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>.  M.  T..  Marefc  19.  1992. 

Just  talked  with  a  friend  of  the 
veteran  who  wrote  to  both  you  and  Con- 
gressman Cole  for  help  on  his  Insurance.  Be 
clalnu  he  refused  the  ''Sun"  a  statement 
bscaoss  hs  dldnt  want  to  bs  pot  In  the 
middle  of  a  poUtlcal  fight. 

Then  your  opponsnt  gavs  the  story  to  the 
Binghamtoo  Press  ttuough  Washington. 

This  may  be  a  way  to  win  votes  but  Its  aot 
my  idea  ot  ariokst.  I  bclisve  your  opponent 
wUl  find  this  out  bsfors  hs  gets  through 
with  this  campaign. 

WeTe  working  tor  you. 

Sucoass  to  you. 
Btnosreiy, 


Keep  Aatrica  Saif**ff 

KXTBN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

I     HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  coKiracnciiT 

ZN  THS  BOUSB  OP  BXPBMSEtrrATVnCB 

Friday.  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  was  initiated  Into  the  Barber  Shop 
Quartets  of  America  at  Merlden,  Conn.. 
and  it  seemed  good  to  find  Americans 
in  a  gleeful  mood  singing  the  praises 
and  thanking  Ood  that  they  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  No 
one  was  running  anyone  down.  and.  re- 
member, he  who  digs  a  hole  for  someone 
else  gets  knirled  in  it  himself.  Would  it 
not  be  wonderful  if  all  Americans  could 
start  every  day  by  being  grateful  and 
happy  and  remain  that  way  all  day  long? 
The  theme  song  with  which  they  open 
and  close  their  meetings  has  the  title  of 
"Keep  America  Singing."  The  words  are 
as  follows: 

Keep  America  singing,  all  day  long. 

Watch  good  will  come  a'wlnglng.  on  a  song; 

Smile  the  wbUe  you  are  singing 

Carry  your  part. 

Keep  a  melody  ringing  In  your  heart. 

Ringing  and  ringing  In  your  heart. 

Why  not  open  up  each  day  by  singing 
Itt  Music,  said  Bovee,  is  the  fourth 
great  essential  of  our  nature.  First  food , 
then  raiment,  then  shelter,  then  music. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 

Of  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVI8 

Friday.  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
in.:lude  an  address  entitled  "United 
8tt.tes  Trade  Barriers,"  delivered  by  Mr. 
O.  R.  Strackbein.  chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Labor-Management  Council  on 
Foreign  Trade  PoUcy.  over  Station  WOL. 
Washington,  ij.  C.  Simday,  March  9. 
1952: 

For  som«  years  It  has  been  fashionable 
in  liberal  circles  to  speak  about  the  high 
United  States  trade  barriers  and  to  say  that 
this  country  must  lead  thi>  way  If  we  expect 
other  countries  to  reduce  their  own  barriers 
to  the  free  flow  of  trade.  Vtee  trade  became 
a  feUsh  in  thsse  circles  and  the  h(^  at  a 
peaceful  world  was  said  to  lie  In  an  expand- 
ing volume  of  world  trade.  The  way  to  pro- 
mote conunerce  among  the  nations  was  to 
make  it  easier  to  buy  and  sell  across  national 
boimdarlss.  This  celled  for  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  artificial  barriers. 

Somehow  the  United  States  has  been  held 
up  in  this  country  (especlaUy  by  the  State 
Department)  as  the  horrible  example  of 
Ullberal  trade  practices.  Our  tariff  was 
hunted  down  as  an  evil  thing,  to  be  slashed 
and  smashed  relentlessly.  In  part  as  atone- 
ment for  our  past  sins  and  In  part  as  evi- 
dence of  our  sincerity  before  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  This  onslaught  was 
carried  on  wholesale,  beginning  In  1934.  first 
In  bilateral  trade  agreements  with  other 
countries  and  then  in  a  succession  of  con- 
ferences with  groups  of  other  countries  un- 
der the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  which  was  negotiated  in  1947. 

The  time  has  come  after  18  years  of  this 
policy  to  reexamine  our  position  in  inter- 
national trade  and  in  the  field  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  restrictions.  This  Is  especially 
desirable  because  since  early  19S1  Congress 
has  given  evidence  of  impatience  with  the 
grand  program  that  was  to  lead  us  into  the 
promised  land.  The  question  sooner  or  later 
was  sure  to  arise  Just  bow  to  reconcile  the 
cxnrent  state  of  world  affairs  with  the  prom- 
ises  of  1934,  after  17  or  18  years  of  persistent 
and  relentless  ptirsult  of  the  grand  program. 
The  bare  facts  of  the  state  of  the  world  were 
there  for  anyone  to  see.  The  high  priests 
and  medicine  men  of  the  trade  program  were 
hard  put  to  it  to  explain  the  discrepancy. 
They  had  no  answer  to  the  question  why 
thistles  bad  come  to  thrive  in  the  vineyards 
and  in  the  orchards  where  oUve  branches 
were  so  surely  to  blossom.  The  17-year-old 
program  of  tariff  cutting  had  somehow  failed 
to  produce  the  harvest  that  had  been  so 
eagerly  promised  for  It  In  the  seed  catalogs. 
In  1961  Congress  refused  to  be  further  Im- ' 
pressed  by  the  old  pictures  of  lush  fruit. 
The  worn-out  propaganda  had  oome  to  ring 
hollow. 

In  recent  months,  as  the  result  of  increas- 
ing evidence  that  the  country  is  emerging 
from  the  17-year  opiate,  the  same  liberal 
circles  have  begun  to  express  alarm  over  the 
few  modest  steps  that  have  been  taken  to 
correct  some  of  ths  errors  of  Judgment  com- 
mitted during  that  long  period  of  tariff  cut- 
ting. They  greatly  fear  that  we  will  again 
fall  prey  to  selfish  Interests  and  offend  other 
countries  by  restoring  a  tariff  rate  here  and 
there.  They  suffer  great  anguish  lest  we 
throw  away  the  world  leadership  that  des- 


tiny has  thrust  upon  us.  Although  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  repeatedly  pointed  to 
the  escape  clause  in  our  trade  agreements 
as  offering  full  sssurance  that  any  errors 
committed  in  the  wholesale  program  of 
tariff  slashing  can  be  corrected,  outcries  are 
heard  today  over  the  increasing  number  of 
applications  for  tariff  restorations  that  are 
being  filed  before  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission. 

In  visw  of  the  great  dismay  that  has  been 
expressed,  as  Just  described,  over  recent 
trends  in  tariff  and  trade  legislation  in  this 
country,  last  we  revert  to  a  high  tariff  status, 
it  is  appropriate  to  examine  the  basic  facts. 

How  high  are  our  trade  barriors  todajrV 
Where  do  we  stand  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  this  respect?  Does  our  import 
trade  suffer  from  the  modest  barriers  that 
we  do  retain? 

What  is  a  high-tariff  countryt  And  what 
is  a  low-tariff  country? 

Let  us  probe  a  little.  Psrfaaps  we  can  ar- 
rive at  sams  rsasonabiy  sound  basis  of 
Judgment. 

In  1988  the  average  rats  of  duty  among 
ao  Latin- American  countries  was  equal  to  27 
percent  of  their  total  imports.  The  sverags 
German  rate  was  34  percent;  that  of  Prance. 
18  percent.  In  1949  the  average  rate  In  the 
United  Kingdom  was  88  psrosnt,  including 
their  tobacco  duty. 

Now  let  MM  locdc  at  the  United  SUtes 
tariff.  From  1901  to  1910  the  average  duty 
oollecteU  on  all  Imports  was  24  V^  percent. 
R-om  1981  to  1885  the  average  was  18^ 
percent. 

These  were  the  rates  beforo  the  trade- 
agreements  program  had  produced  any  ap- 
preciable effect.  It  was  enacted  in  1984. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  our  tariff 
has  been  cut  severely,  both  by  actual  reduc- 
tions in  trade  agreements  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  rising  prices.  From  an  average  level 
of  18>^  percent  from  1981-88  there  was  a 
decline  to  an  average  level  of  11  percent  from 
1941-48.  This  put  us  distinctly  below  the 
rates  in  force  in  many  other  countries. 

However,  since  1945  several  additional  cuts 
have  been  made,  one,  a  deep  one,  in  the  Ge- 
neva general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
in  1947.  another  in  Annecy,  France,  in  1940, 
and  a  third  in  Torquay,  England.  In  1950-61. 
The  result  was  that  by  1951  our  average  rate 
of  duty  had  declined  to  just  slightly  over  6 
percent. 

This  was  the  lowest  rate  in  our  history.  It 
was  well  below  the  rates  in  effect  from  1780 
to  1815,  when  our  tariff  was  for  revenue  pur- 
poses only.  It  is  well  below  the  rate  of  many 
European  countries.  Bxoeptlons  are  the 
smaller  trading  nations  of  Norway,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  and  HoUand.  It  is  below  the  aver- 
age rate  of  Italy  which  has  recently  protest' 
ed  against  our  trade  restrictions. 

If  we  measure  our  averags  rats  of  duty  by 
the  dutiable  items  the  rates  are,  of  course, 
higher,  since  ovei  half  of  our  imports  for 
the  past  40  years  bave  been  free  of  duty. 
Measured  in  this  way,  Jie  average  rate  from 
1981  to  1936  was  50.03  percent,  an  admittedly 
high  average  rate.  By  the  1941-45  period 
this  had  been  reduced  to  82.18  percent:  and 
by  1961  It  was  down  to  approximately  12 
percent.  However,  the  figures  cited  above 
with  respect  to  other  ooxintries  was  on  ths 
barts  of  total  imports  and  not  merely  on 
dutiable  items. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  United  States  today 
stands  among  the  low-tariff  countries  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  this  country  has  made  lit- 
tle use  of  multiple  exchange  rates,  import  li- 
censes, blocked  currencies,  and  outright  em- 
bargoes, which  may  be  more  deadly  than 
tariff  rates.  We  have  relatively  few  impart 
quotaa.  Trade  restrictions  among  other 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  undoabted- 
ly  more  diverse,  more  numerous,  and 
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rettrlctiTe  than  at  any  other  time  In  history 
before  World  War  n. 

There  haa  been  so  much  false  propaganda 
about  the  trade  barriers  of  the  United  States, 
tr.  which  officials  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  recently  ended  ECA  participated, 
that  it  must  come  as  a  great  surprise  to 
learn  that  our  imports  in  1951  were  the 
highest  In  our  history.  Total  dollar  Tolume 
reached  nearly  •11,000.000,000,  whereas  pre- 
viously in  no  single  calendar  year  had  im- 
ports passed  the  $9,000,000,000  level.  The 
1991  Tolume  was  6^  times  our  Imports  In 
18S8. 

It  la  a  distinctly  falae  characterization  to 
dMcrlbe  us  as  a  high-tariff  country.  It  la 
true  tbat  our  exports  exceed  our  imports. 
Ttiis  ex-reas  has  been  recorded  year  after  year, 
with  minor  exceptions.  In  the  last  75  years. 
It  la  certainly  nothing  new.  It  will  come  as 
a  further  surprise  to  learn  that  the  excess 
of  our  exports  in  i95i  was  much  lower  pro- 
portionately than  It  was  In  1936. 

These  facts  are  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
■care  stories  that  have  recently  appeared  In 
the  dally  and  periodical  press,  designed  to 
stir  up  alarm  over  the  trend  in  tariff  legisla- 
tion and  tariff  sentiment  of  the  past  year. 
The  fact  is  that  various  industries  have  be- 
come concerned  over  the  cllnrbing  volume  of 
Imports  and  have  be«tn  joined  by  elements  of 
labor  in  seeking  safeguards  against  eco- 
nomic catastrophe.  Such  fears  are,  of  course, 
not  only  legitimate  so  far  as  the  producers 
are  concerned:  they  are  also  the  direct  con- 
cern of  Congress  by  way  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, which  conferred  upon  that  body  the 
regulation  of  our  trade  with  foreign  nations. 
This  Increasing  concern  over  the  Impact 
of  Imports  upon  the  domestic  economy  rep- 
resents a  laudable  return  of  a  degree  of  bal- 
ance into  the  excessive  internationalism  that 
had  come  to  regard  the  American  producers 
as  merely  selfish  interests  while  it  raised  for- 
eign needs  and  deficiencies  to  a  high  level  of 
priority  and  sanctity.  It  was  time  that  we 
regained  our  senses.  This  does  not  mean 
running  again  to  the  other  extreme;  It  does 
mean  a  reorientation. 

A  generation  ago  we  loved  exports  too 
much.  We  seemed  to  think  that  an  excess 
of  exports  would  make  us  rich.  We  learned 
that  this  concept  had  its  weaknesses.  In 
1934  we  diily  embarked  upon  a  tariff -cutting 
program;  in  typical  fashion,  while  reaction 
against  the  worship  of  exports  lay  heavy 
within  us.  we  entered  the  fray  with  the  zeal 
of  criisaders.  To  cut  a  tariff  became  a  good 
deed  In  Itself.  For  17  years  we  carved  away, 
aasxired  all  the  while  by  the  high  priests  of 
free  trade  that  a  peaceful  world  lay  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow.  We  cut  the  tariff  from 
a  60-percent  level  on  dutiable  items  to  12 
percent.  Apparently  the  theory  was  that  If 
It  was  good  to  cut  the  tariff  in  half,  or  from 
60  percent  to  25  p>ercent.  it  was  twice  as  good 
to  cut  in  in  half  once  more;  and  that  is 
what  we  proceeded  to  do.  In  other  words.  If 
one  spoonftil  of  medicine  is  good  for  a 
patient,  two  will  be  twice  as  beneficial,  and  a 
third  will  be  three  times  as  good. 

So  now  let  us  retrace  our  steps  part  way 
back,  to  the  point  of  good  sense. 

Why  should  we  not  assure  that  the  grow- 
ing competition  from  abroad  conform  to  the 
standards  of  fairness  that  we  exact  from  our 
own  producers?  Fair  foreign  competition 
must  take  into  account  the  high  labor  stand- 
ards in  this  country,  the  need  of  a  continuing 
high  rate  of  employment  and  the  great 
urgency  of  maintaining  In  the  future  the 
high  national  Income  of  the  postwar  years 
as  the  only  means  of  meeting  our  extremely 
high  and  still  growing  national  obligations. 
There  Is  little  question,  moreover,  that  fair 
competition  provides  the  surest  basis  for  the 
highest  volume  of  international  trade.  We 
can  use  our  tariff  and  related  safeguards  to 
precisely  this  end.  without  again  going  to 
extremes. 


Gm^  Friday  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  OOKMXCnCtTT 

IN  THI  HOUSI  OF  RXPRSSENTATIYU 
Friday.  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  McOUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Ricou)  a  Qood  Friday 
resolution  adopted  at  the  March  11  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Connecticut  branch. 
National  Catholic  Women's  Union.  The 
resolution  which  follows  was  written  by 
the  Reverend  Bernard  Butcher,  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's  Church.  Merlden.  Conn.: 

Oood  Friday  is  tne  most  solemn  and  Im- 
portant day  in  the  lives  of  men.  But  true 
as  this  is,  how  do  we  actually  look  upon  this 
day?  Does  its  importance  play  a  dominant 
role  In  our  lives,  or  are  we  as  Catholics  fol- 
lowing In  the  footsteps  of  those  who  are  pas- 
sive to  its  meaning;  those  who  are  apathetic, 
those  who  take  everything  for  granted? 

Does  it  mean  simply  that  It  is  next  to  the 
last  day  on  which  we  can  do  our  Easter  shop- 
ping, while  all  the  time  forgetting  the  salient 
fact  that  If  there  were  no  Oood  Friday  then 
there  would  be  no  Easter  Simday? 

If  so,  then  pause  for  Just  a  few  moments 
and- consider  the  following:  Oood  Friday  is 
our  day  of  spiritual  Independence.  It  is  our 
ransom  day.  But  how  expensive  Indeed  was 
the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  for  it.  Tes. 
that  ransom  money  was  royal  purple  blood 
of  a  Divine  Person,  for  on  that  day  we  com- 
memorate the  most  august  sacrifice  that 
was  ever  performed  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  this  sacrifice  was  the  obligation  of  Christ 
the  Ood  Man. 

The  Saviour  of  the  world,  bruised,  derided, 
cursed,  defiled,  naUed  to  the  Infamous  gib- 
bet, suspended  between  heaven  and  earth. 
gave  up  His  mortal  life  to  repay  the  debt 
which  mankind  owed  His  Heavenly  Father 
For  greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that 
he  give  up  his  life  for  a  friend. 

It  la  on  this  day  the  portals  of  heaven, 
which  were  closed,  now  swing  open.  For  by 
the  sin  of  one  man,  death  was  brought  upon 
the  whole  world:  so  by  the  obedience  of  one 
map.  Christ,  salvation.  Yes.  the  'crucifix 
which  we  see  In  our  churches.  In  our  schools, 
and  in  our  homes.  Is  not  merely  the  symbol 
of  Catholicism.  Rather  it  is  a  badge  of  re- 
demption: the  monogram  of  Oood  Friday. 

Therefore,  let  us  resolve: 

1.  Make  Oood  Friday  a  holy  day  by  attend- 
ing the  Mass  of  the  Presanctlfied.  and  by  at- 
tending services  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

2.  Refrain  from  doing  your  last  minute 
shopping  on  Oood  Friday. 

3.  By  our  actions  in  this  matter  give  a 
good  example  to  our  neighbors  and  to  en- 
courage others  to  follow  our  resolutions. 


How  Wodd  Yoa  Vote? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or   NXW   TOIX 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTAT1V18 

Friday.  March  21. 1952 

Mr.   LATHAM.    Me.   Speaker,   under 
permission  already   granted   to   me.  I 


wish  to  set  forth  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RBCoao  the  following  questionnaire, 
which  I  intend  to  send  to  my  constitu- 
ency: 

How  Would  Totj  Vot«? 

Dasa  Fanuros:  I  invite  you  to  be  Cfwigrf 
man  for  a  day.    WUl  you  step  Into  my  shoes 
and  Indicate  below  by  a  check  mark  how 
you  would  vote  on  these  current  Federal 
lasTies? 

Since  I  represent  you  in  Oongrees  and 
must  vote  in  your  behalf,  your  views  wUl  be 
of  great  Inierest  and  eeslstsnce  to  me.  This 
Is  the  best  way  I  know  to  make  Federal  Oov- 
emment  more  reeponatve  to  the  Ideas  of  tha 
individual  American. 

I  have  deliberately  preaented  these  pro- 
posals simply,  so  that  they  would  be  un- 
biased and  not  an  indication  of  my  own 
feelings. 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  your  coopera- 
tion on  this  project.  Tour  Individual  opin- 
ion wUl  be  kept  strictly  oonfldentlaL 

roBooM  arraiaa 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  United  States  Joining 
a  world  government?    Tes  O  No  Q 

2.  Has  United  States  participation  In  ttaa 
United  Nations  been  worth  whUeT  Tee  Q 
No  D 

8.  Snould  future  economic  aid  to  Buropa 
be  increased  Q.  decreased  Q  or  dlaoontln- 
ued?  a 

4  Do  you  favor  United  Sutes  recognition 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  China?  Tes  n 
No  D 

6.  Do  you  favor  fumlahlng  American  arms 
to  ChUng  Kai-shek  on  Formoaa?  Tes  Q 
No  D 

6.  If  Chinese  Communist  troops  Inter- 
vene on  a  large  scale  In  French  Indochina, 
would  you  send  American  troops  to  aid  the 
French?     Tes  G  No  D 

7.  Were  Mac  Arthur's  policies  right  In  Aataf 
Tes  0  No  D 

8.  Do  you  favor  additional  American  es- 
pendltures  under  "point  4"  for  the  develop- 
ment of  backward   nations?     Tes  D  No  D 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  United  SUtes  for- 
eign policy  since  IMS  has  been  shaped,  in 
part,  by  subversive  influences  in  the  Federal 
Oovernment?     Tes  Q     No  Q 

MnjTAar 

10.  Do  you  favor  universal  military  train- 
ing while  we  are  still  subject  to  the  draft? 
Tes  a     No  a 

11.  Should  we  puU  out  of  Korea?  Tes  O 
No  D 

12.  Should  we  use  atomic  weapons  in 
Korea?     Tes  Q     No  Q 

is.  Which  of  the  following  measures 
should  be  given  priority: 

(a)  Building  of  our  own  sea  and  air  de- 
fenses.   O 

(b)  Arming  of  European  nations.     Q 

(c)  Arming  of  Pacific  nations.     Q 

(d)  A  combination  of  the  three.    O 

1  i.  Do  you  believe  there  la  a  strong  present 
probability  of  an  atom-bomb  attack  on 
American  cities  by  the  Reds?     Tes  D    No  Q 

15  Would  you  send  more  American  troops 
to  Europe?     Tes  Q    No  D 

10.  Would  you  send  more  Anaerlcan  troops 
to  Asia?     Tes  D    Ho  a 

17.  Would  you  rearm  Japan  and  Oermanyt 
Tes  D     No  a 

18.  Aside  from  eliminating  waste,  do  yott 
favor  cutting  mlllUry  expenditures?  Tei  n 
No  a 

19.  Do  you  favor  continued  mUltary  aid  to 
Surc^M?     Tes  G    No  Q 

ooMxsnc  arrans 

20.  Do  you  favor  complete  enactment  of 
the  Hoover  plan  of  reorganization  and  econ- 
omy?    Tes  D    No  D 

21.  Do  you  favor  the  Latham -Halpem- 
Preller  plan  to  eliminate  overlapping  and 
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duplication  of  tans  by  redsral  Q<mmmant, 
the  sutes.  and  the  ettlesT  (L  e..  gasoline,  to- 
bscco.  Income)     Tss  O    Mo  O 

22.  Do  you  favor  continuation  ct  fMeral 
rent  oontrolst    Tm  O    Mo  Q 

28.  Do  you  favor  Pedaral  pries  and  wags 
controls?    Tes  D    No  O 

24.  Do  you  feel  the  preeent  sdmlnlstration 
has  made  a  slnoere  effort  to  curb  Inflatkmf 
Tee  D    Mo  D 

26.  Do  you  approve  the  p<41eles  of  Senator 
Joe  McCarthy?     Tes  Q     No  D 

90.  Should  there  be  more  congressional  In- 
vestigations?   Tes  D    Mo  D 

27.  Do  you  believe  that  active  communism 
within  the  United  SUtes  today  is  a  real,  live 
threat  to  Amwrtean  freedom?     Tes  D    No  a 

28.  Do  you  bsUeve  we  are  becoming  a  ao- 
dallsed  nation?    Tes  O    Mo  0 

3Q.  Do  you  favor  Federal  control  of  eon- 
somer  credit?     Tee  D    No  D 

30.  Do  you  favor  further  increases  In  taxes 
M  a  means  to  fight  Inflation?    Tes  D    Mo  □ 

tl.  Do  you  favor  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway?    Tss  Q    Mo  O 


•ocxAi.  sacuarrr. 


I.  AKD 


ML  Do  you  favor  any  Fsdaral  aid  for  edu- 
eatlon?    Tes  O    Mo  Q 

a.  If  so.  do  you  favor  such  aid  to  chUdrea 
attending  nonpuUic  schools  where  the  laws 
of  the  Statca  of  rssldsnos  permit?  Tss  Q 
Mo  D 

33.  Do  you  favor  Federal  old-age  pensions 
of  $100  per  month  tor  persons  M  yean  or 
over?    Tss  Q    Mo  O 

84.  Do  you  favor  more  federally  subetdiasd 
public  housing?    Tss  O    Mo  O 

85.  Would  you  favor  increased  social-secu- 
rity beneflu  supported  by  larger  deductions 
from  you/  pay  envelope?     Tee  D     Mo  D 

gg.  Do  you  favor  a  national  oompulsory 
ftaaltfa-insuranos  plan  supported  by  addl- 
ttonal  payroU  tasss?    Tss  O    Mo  O 

auaiuuLTTTas 

§7.  Do  you  favor  oontinuanes  of  preeent 
rigid  slldlng-eoale  price  supporu  to  farmers? 

Tss  a  Mo  a 


88.  Sbould  the  Taft-Hartley  law  be  ra- 
pealed?    Tes  G    Mo  Q 

80.  Do  you  favor  an'lnereass  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws?    Tee  Q    Mo  O 

40.  Should  tbs  Federal  Oovernment  com- 
pel  labor  unions  to  gat  rid  at  their  Oom- 
munist  members?    Tee  D    Mo  O 


41.  Should  pressnt  veterans'  beneflu  be 
(Urther  eapanded?     Tee  Q    No  O 


omL 

4S.  Do  you  favor  Federal  laws  to  prohibit 
discrimination  In  employment  because  of 
face,  creed  or  color?    Tes  0    Mo  Q 


4g.  Would  you  tevor  a  national  lottery  to 
help  defray  Oovernment  ezpensast    Tes  Q 

Mo  a 

44.  Indicate  by  a  check  tlM  man  with 
wlMtss  poilciss  yon  are  most  nearly  in  agree- 
ment: 

Truman.    Q 

Taft.     D 
Kefauver.    B 
Blsenhower.     Q 
M/>cArthur.    □ 
Staasen.    O 
Warren.    O 
Ruaaell.     □ 

46.  Pleass  chsek  the  three  n^M  important 
issues  confronting  us  today: 
Forslgn  policy.    Q 
Sodaiutie  trend  in  America.    B 
Inflation  and  high  cost  of  living.    B 
Crime  oontroL    Q 
Commimism.    O 
High  taxation.    Q 


OuriupUun  in  aof?«tiiBi«nt    BL 

Mmtarlsm.    O 

The  8aeo.OOO/»0.000  nattaaal  debt.    Q 

Sign  this,  or  not,  as  you  wlah.  Please  re- 
turn to  fVwigresimsn  Rbuit  J.  Lstbui ,  room 
1118.  HOuee  Offlce  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  FmI  free  to  use  reverse  side  for  oom- 
menU  and  remarks.  Iltanks  for  your  co- 
operation. 

Name  -——_»-.___....__.„ 
Address 


TafMlaTia    To    OMam    Uakerf    States 
Ijttfitint, 


SZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHEU 

or  WASKZWOTON 

nv  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSEMTATIVn 

Friday.  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  l^ITCHETJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  tht 
Rouse  I  am  sure  Is  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  the  battle  for  men's 
minds.  The  Mutual  Security  Agency 
operates  a  program  which  is  a  Tital  link 
In  this  great  effort.  This  activity,  the 
Informational  media  guaranty  program, 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer  facilitates  the 
flow  of  books,  magrazines.  and  moving 
pictures  through  regular  commercial 
channels  into  critical  areas  of  the  world. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  effort  to 
g^^ngthen  the  Nation's  total  orerseas 
information  effort  by  the  fullest  utlllaa- 
tion  of  private  channels  is  a  phase  of  the 
mutual-security  program  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  particularly  ap- 
plaud, and  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing Mutual  Security  Agency  press  release 
describing  the  extension  of  this  program 
to  Yugoslavia: 

TocosLAvu  TO  OsTAXW  UidnD  Btatoi  Lrm- 
ATTras.  Movxas  Uwoca  MSA  iMromMArumu. 
Msma  OvABaims  PaooaAM 

WaaauiuTOK.  March  10.— The  people  of 
Tugoslavla,  whose  dollar  shortage  has  kept 
them  from  obtaining  American  publications, 
will  soon  be  able  to^buy  about  8600.000  worth 
of  United  sutes  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  imder  a  program  ^wnsored  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

They  also  will  be  able  to  contract  for 
8300,000  worth  of  American  movies.  Using 
their  own  cxurency  for  these  purchases,  they 
will  be  able  to  save  dollar  exchange  which 
they  need  for  their  defense  Industries. 

By  signing  an  agreement  with  the  United 
sutes  Oovernment,  Tugoslavla  has  Just  be- 
oome  the  seventh  country  to  participate  in 
MBA's  growing  Informational  media  guar- 
anty program. 

This  program,  which  was  started  by 
MBA's  predeoeesor.  the  Kconomlc  Ooopera- 
tkm  Administration,  under  the  w^r»h«ii 
plan,  operates  through  a  simple  device: 
MSA  converts  teto  dollars  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies earned  by  American  pubUsbers  and 
film  producers  tram  the  sais  of  publications 
and  movies. 

The  program  does  not  ooat  the  American 
taxpayer  a  penny,  and.  in  fact,  it  has  pro- 
duosd  a  gross  profit  of  mors  than  8178.000 
gar  ttaa  Dnitsd  Stataa  Trsasury  in  the  past  8 
yaais.     Hm    profit    Is    derived    from    fees 


Charged  to  publishers,  which  this  year  are 
eoqweted  to  top  8100.000.     •     •     • 

TUgoalavla,  which  has  come  out  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain  and  has  established 
firm  relatlonahlpa  with  the  free  world,  thus 
Joins  a  program  which  belpe  millions  of  peo- 
ple m  free  natlona  to  obtain  for  themselvee 
American  technical  and  eclentlflo  publica- 
tions, as  well  as  general  literature  giving  a 
picture  of  the  American  i>eople  and  the 
American  scene. 

Under  MSA  guarantiee,  American  firms 
operau  through  their  own  normal  and  regu- 
lar trade  and  distribution  channels  and  eell 
their  publications  abroad  Just  as  they  would 
without  the  guaranties,  taking  the  normal 
business  risks  and  making  their  own  busi- 
ness decisions. 

Attesting  to  the  suoceas  of  the  program. 
West  Germans  alone  have  boiight  6,500.000 
copies  of  the  Reader's  Digest  dtnlng  the  cur- 
rent year,  entirely  voluntarily.  Instead  of 
being  targets  for  propaganda,  they  have  In 
fact  put  out  their  own  money  to  buy  the 
magaslnes. 

Textbooks  wlU  pUy  a  large  part  in  the 
program  this  year.  The  guaranty  will  make 
it  possible  for  American  publishers  to  sell 
$8,000,000  to  84.000.000  worth  of  textbooks 
for  use  In  the  Philippines  school  system  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  Before  the  re- 
oent  signing  of  an  informational  media  guar- 
anty agreement  with  this  new  republic. 
American  publishers  had  been  unable  to 
seU  the  books  there  becauss  of  exchange 
dUBcultlee— despite  the  fact  that  the  Philip- 
pines still  has  an  American-type  echool 
system. 

American  publlshen  aeeert  that,  without 
the  guaranties  now  being  negotiated,  the 
Philippines  would  have  to  obUln  the  school 
books  from  other  oountrlea.  being  unable  to 
fill  its  own  neede. 

The  program  Insxires  that  a  social  and 
technological  bridge  of  literature  is  main- 
tained between  the  United  SUtes  and  other 
countries  participating  In  our  mutual- 
eecxirlty  program.  It  also  belpe  American 
free  enterjnise — publishers  and  motion -pic- 
ture producers— to  expand  their  foreign 
markeu  without  the  risk  of  being  left  with 
inconvertible  foreign  currencies  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  sales. 

MSA  guarantees  only  currency  converti- 
bility. The  agency  doee  not  buy  books  or 
films,  nor  does  it  finance  their  export.  Only 
if  the  publishing  firm  Is  unable  to  obuin 
dollars  for  lU  sales  doee  MSA  come  Into  the 
picture,  purchasing  the  foreign  currency 
from  the  firm. 

Citieens.  libraries,  and  other  institutions 
in  the  participating  countrlee  buy  the  books, 
mag^azlnee,  or  newspapers  at  book  storee  or 
newasUnds  Just  as  Americans  do,  paying  in 
their  own  currencies. 

The  foreign  funds  obUlned  by  the  Ameri- 
can firms  are  purchaeed  by  MSA  with  dcdlars 
at  oOtclal  exchange  rates. 

In  turn,  the  foreign  currency  funds  ob- 
Ulned by  MSA  in  theee  guaranty  tranoac- 
tlons  become  the  property  of  the  United 
sutes  Treasury.  They  are  used  to  pay  ex- 
pensee  of  United  SUtes  Government  sgen- 
ciee,  such  ss  the  SUte  Department  and  the 
miliUry  services,  in  the  countries  involved. 

Beca\ise  of  the  foreign  exchange  Involved. 
MBA  secures  an  agreement  with  the  partici- 
pating country  before  signing  any  guaran^ 
contract  with  American  publishing  and  mo- 
tion-picture firms.  MSA  now  has  such  agree- 
BMnU  with  the  Netherlands.  Prance,  Norway, 
Western  Germany.  Austria,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, as  well  as  Tugoslavla^ 

Ths  pubUeatloDs  sent  abroad  under  the 
program — which  run  the  gamut  at  i 
can  literature,  from  liiglily  twhnlcal 
and  pcrkxUcalB  to  daUy : 
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claaaleal  works  to  modem  fiction  art  sub« 
Ject  to  both  MSA  and  participating  eotintry 
approval. 

Bach  country,  working  with  the  MSA  ml*- 
Blon.  may  reject  any  contract  or  any  given 
publication  being  considered,  as  unsxiltable 
tot  that  particular  country  or  inconsUtent 
with  good  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Fees  charged  by  MSA  on  the  face  value  of 
the  guaranty  contracts  produce  an  Income  to 
the  United  States  Treas\uy  which  covers 
many  times  the  cost  of  operating  the  liSA 
Informational  media  guaranty  program. 


List  of  Penecnted  Bithopi  Skodu 
McBibcr*  of  CoBfrcM 


Tcrmiute  die  Wv  m  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  coujmjjKj 

m  TBI  HOUSI  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Friday,  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  addressed  the  House  and  read  a 
petition  ri^celved  from  residents  of  my 
district  urging  Congress  to  take  Imme- 
diate steps  to  terminate  the  war  In  Ko- 
rea. This  petition  was  signed  by  57  per- 
sona living  In  Saguache  County  and 
other  parts  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  In 
Colorado.  Today  I  received  a  similar 
petition  which  is  cigned  by  553  residents 
from  Monte  Vista  and  Center,  also  lo- 
cated in  the  San  Luis  Valley.  This  peti- 
tion appeals  to  me  very  strongly,  and  I 
again  call  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
House: 

PrrmoN 

To  the  Honorable  J.  Eix:ab  Chemowxtii. 

Congressman,  Third  District  of  Colorado, 
Uoiue  Offlce  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

We.  the  following  motbers.  wives,  sisters, 
sweetboarts.  and  relatives  of  men  now  fight- 
ing in  Korea,  or  who  will  be  called  for  duty 
In  Korea,  respectfully  request  that  you  urge 
Congress  to  Inunediately  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  terminate  the  unnecessary,  arbitrary, 
and  unsuccessful  so-called  police  action  In 
Korea,  which  Is  caiislng  needless  death  and 
injury  to  thousands  of  American  boys. 

We  are  told  that  the  wlU  of  the  people  Is 
reflected  through  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  If 
this  be  true,  we  are  of  the  firm  belief  that 
thousands  of  like  petitions  bearing  millions 
of  slgnatxires  can  be  presented  to  other  Con- 
gressmen in  support  of  our  contention  that 
the  precent  slaughter  of  our  young  men  In 
Korea  miist  cease  immediately. 

We  make  this  request  In  the  name  of 
Almighty  God.  unequivocally  and  unre- 
servedly attested  to  by  our  signaturea.  with 
the  further  request  that  it  be  read  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  recorded 
in  the  CONCBXssiONAL  Rzcobo  of  that  legis- 
lative body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  used  in  this 
petition  is  very  plain,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress  can  continue  to  ig- 
nore appeals  of  this  kind.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  the  people  of  this  section 
of  Colorado,  and  I  am  sure  the  same 
sentiment  exists  elsewhere,  want  to  see 
an  end  to  this  tragic  conflict  in  Korea, 
and  our  boys  brought  home.  Let  us  use 
our  influence  to  stop  this  useless  sacri- 
fice of  American  boys.  We  ^ve  been 
complacent  too  long. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUlRE 

or  coNNiCTictrr 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Friday,  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcokd,  I  include  therein 
a  copy  of  an  article  from  the  Catholic 
Virginian,  from  its  issue  of  March  14. 
1952.  The  Catholic  Virginian  1»  the 
ofllcial  publication  of  the  Richmond 
Diocese. 

This  article  reports  the  reaction  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  list  of  142 
bishops  and  other  heads  of  sees  who  have 
been  murdered,  imprisoned,  expelled,  or 
otherwise  impeded  by  the  Red  regimes  of 
the  world 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  Jie 
statement,  reprinted  by  the  Catholic  Vir- 
ginian, of  my  good  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Judge 
Ramsat. 

In  a  few  concise  words.  Judge  Ramsat 
clearly  and  forthrightly  drew  the  issue 
between  Christianity  and  communism. 
His  expression  of  faith  is.  essentially  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  which  is  based 
on  faith.  This  faith,  as  Judge  R.uisat 
so  eloquently  stated,  provides  the  only 
and  sole  hope  for  the  world's  salvation. 

These  remarks  of  Judge  Ramsay,  when 
read  from  the  pulpit  last  Sunday  at  St. 
James  Church  in  Falls  Church,  Va..  drew 
well  deserved  praise  from  the  rector,  the 
Reverend  Father  E.  V.  Mullarkey. 
List  or  Bishop  BdAvrras.  as  Pvbusiizd  tw 
Catholic  Vucinian.  Shocks  Congrissmem 

The  list  of  bishop  martyrs  of  the  Rede,  as 
published  in  the  February  15  issue  of  the 
Catholic  Virginian,  la  a  shocking  record  of 
Communist  brutality,  several  Congreocmen 
agreed  following  Insertion  of  the  Virginian 
article  In  the  Concszssional  Ricoso. 

Compiled  by  the  National  Catholic  News 
Service,  the  list  named  142  blEhopa  and  other 
heads  of  sees  who  have  been  murdered,  Im- 
prlconed,  expelled  or  otherwise  Impeded  by 
the  Reds. 

Reprinting  of  the  Catholic  Virginian  story 
In  the  Rkcoko  was  done  at  the  request  of 
Representative  Chaslcs  J.  KxasrcN,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mambers  of  Congress  who  expressed  their 
reaction  uf>on  seeing  the  list  were:  Senators 
HtJBEBT  H.  HuMPHazT,  Of  kilnnesots.  Kasl  B. 
MoNDT,  of  South  Dakota,  and  HxasBtT  R. 
CCoNci.  of  BAaryland. 

Also  Representatives  Baooica  Hats,  of  Ar- 
kansas, Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New  York.  Avous- 
TiNE  B.  EJaxzT,  of  Pennsj^Tsnla.  John  W. 
McCoKMACK,  of  Massachusetts,  Mnuc  Mams- 
nxLo,  of  Montana,  and  Robest  L.  Ramsat,  of 
West  VirglnU. 

The  group  includes  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, members  of  the  Protestant,  Catho 
lie.  and  Jewish  religions. 

The  National  Catholic  News  Service  reports 
th3  reactions  of  the  Members  of  Congress  ran 
something  like  this: 

"Few  realized  the  extent  of  these  persecu- 
tions. 

"The  list  provides  serious  thought  for 
every  Christian. 


It  leaves  no  doubt  about  communism's 
ptirpose  to  deetroy  religion. 

"It  Is  an  appalling  revelation. 

*at  clearly  shows  Communist  hypocrisy. 

"It  shows  we're  back  to  the  persecutions  of 
Hero  and  Diocletian." 

sHocKwa  strr  mot  sutPtisiNO 
Said  Representative  Robest  L.  Ramsat: 
"The  list  of  clergymen  who  have  been  per- 
secuted by  the  dictators  behind  the  iron 
curtain  Is  shocking,  but  not  sxirprlslng. 
Christianity  Is  the  enemy  of  oppression.  Th« 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  the  basis  for  a 
free  world,  a  peaceful  world,  a  democratle 
world. 

"Totalitarianism  Is  Just  the  opposite.  Dic- 
tators cannot  permit  free  rellgloiu  teachings. 
The  only  church  which  may  survive.  (re« 
from  persecution,  is  one  which  departs  from 
the  principles  of  Christ  and  waters  Its  Chris- 
tian beliefs  with  those  of  the  dictator. 

"Christianity  has  survived  persecution  be- 
fore. I  have  faith  that  it  shaU  continue  to 
grow  and  spread,  no  matter  what  obstacles 
it  may  encounter.  Victims  of  persecution 
in'  the  1940's  and  105O't  wUl  be  revered 
through  the  ages  as  martyrs.  Just  as  aU 
Christians  today  honor  and  revere  the  early 
Christian  maityrs  of  Rome." 

Comments  of  members  of  Congre«.  aft«r 
reading  the  NCWC  list  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Catholic  Virginian,  follow: 

aaavicE  roa  hxtmakttt 

Senator  HtTBnr  H.  Homphxit.  of  Minne- 
sota: 

"The  wrath  of  the  American  public  has 
often  been  stirred  by  reports  of  atrocities 
behind  the  Iron  curtain.  The  cases  of  Arch- 
bishop Steplnac  and  Cardinal  Mindswtitf 
have  received  world-wide  attention. 

"Few  of  us.  however,  have  realized  the  ex- 
tent of  the  portent  of  these  persecutions. 

"The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence has  therefore  done  humanity  a  rMd 
service  In  releasing  Its  compUatlon  of  Cath- 
olic bishops  and  other  heads  of  sees  who 
have  been  victimized  by  Commtinists.  W« 
must  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  ftB- 
pire  to  find  a  parallel  for  such  persecutions. 

"All  Americans  are  Justly  angered  at  this 
criminal  record.  To  remember  It  wiU  not  be 
enough.     We  must  act  on  its  lesson. 

"We  have  proven  that  men  and  women  of 
differing  faith  can  live  in  liarmony  together, 
each  contributing  to  a  better  society.  Our 
strength — spiritual,  political  and  economic — 
Is  living  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  tolerance 
and  economic  brotherhood. 

"But  we  are  still  short  of  our  goal  of  per- 
fection. I  can  only  hope  that  our  horror  at 
persecutions  beyond  our  borders  wUl  be 
translated  into  seal  in  preventing  them  at 
home." 

Evn.  AOAnrsT  0000 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mukdt.  of  South  Dakota: 

"The  shocking  record  of  religious  persecu- 
tions by  Communis':  leaders  throughout  the 
Communist  world  could  provide  some  serkMli 
food  for  thought  for  every  Christian  citlasa 
throughout  the  world.  The  fact  that  Com- 
munists everywhere  have  declared  war  on 
Ood  Is  as  clear  as  the  path  to  the  country 
schoolhouse. 

"Christianity  Is  the  greatest  organlasd 
force  for  good  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Communism  Is  history's  greatest  organlasd 
force  for  evU. 

"If  the  time  ever  comes  when  those  or- 
ganized for  good  work  for  the  defeat  of  com- 
munism with  Just  25  percent  of  the  energy 
and  courage  that  those  organized  for  evU 
display  in  their  war  on  Ood,  freedom  and 
Christianity  throughout  the  world  wUl  be 
victorious  In  the  contest  and  enduringly 
permanent  in  that  glorlotu  victory." 

SBOmj)  LIAVI  NO  0OT7XT 

Senator  Hisbest  R  O'Cono*.  of  Maryland: 
"The  shocking  record  of  Soviet  brutalltv 


to  church  leaders  throughout  the  Commu- 
nist domain,  as  compiled  by  the  NCWC  News 
Service,  should  leave  no  doubt  In  anyone's 
mind  as  to  conununlsm's  purpose  to  destroy, 
if  possible,  aU  religion. 

"Christians  everywhers  will  sympathise 
with  those  chxu-chmen  now  bearing  the 
brunt  of  Communist  hatred  and  oppression. 
Such  reUglovis  persecution  affords  added  rea- 
son for  non-Communist  nations  to  hold  sus- 
pect any  Soviet  promises  or  compacts." 

MOM-CATHOUCS    ALSO 


Congressman  Bbooks  Hats,  of  Arkansas: 

"I  have  had  occasion  recently  to  learn  of 
the  persecutions  by  Communist  governments 
and  individuals,  of  our  rellgloas  leaders  back 
of  the  Iron  ciutain.  As  you  so  well  know, 
this  affects  non -Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic 
groups  and  many  of  our  Baptist  people  ars 
Increasingly  concerned  over  these  persecu- 
tions. 

"During  my  visit  to  Germany  and  Prance 
last  ysar.  I  learned  from  reliable  sources  of 
the  determined  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Communists  to  strangle  the  church  organi- 
■ations  in  Poland  and  elsewhere,  and  it 
grieved  me  to  have  specific  cases  presented 
to  our  committer. 

"This  Is  a  matter  of  common  concern  to 
all  religious  groupa  and  I  wish  to  commend 
jrou  for  the  work  you  are  doing  to  correct 
these  situations. 

"The  imprisonment  of  bishops  and  others 
lif  Communist-controlled  countries  is  an 
outrageous  and  shocking  action,  and  every 
encouragement  must  be  given  those  efforts 
to  end  theee  persecutions." 


IBUA  BID  AllllUm 

Congressman  Jaooa  K.  Javm.  of  New  Tork: 

"The  Sovieu  speak  of  religious  trsedom 
under  communism,  but  the  brutal  and  in- 
ezorable  fMrsecutlon  of  Catholic  churchmen 
in  the  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain 
rather  than  the  words  of  the  Busslans  be- 
speak the  true  attitude  of  the  Reds. 

"It  Is  the  attitude  which  the  Communists 
take  against  aU  institutions  which  seek  to 
challenge  the  soulless  tyranny  prsached  by 
the  deUlers  of  Stalin. 

"The  Communists  bavs  shown  their  fear 
by  resorting  to  supprsssloo  and  persecution.** 


operative  Association  in  Chieaga  It  shows 
the  length  to  which  the  President  Is  pre- 
pared to  go  to  force  this  socialistic  coup  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Trxunan  employed  the  old  name-call- 
« Ing  technique,  a  popular  resort  for  demagogs 
losing  an  argument.  One  of  the  most  cynl« 
cai  and  dangerous  developments  in  many 
years,  was  the  way  he  described  pc^ular  op- 
poaltlon  to  hU  plan.  Why  cynical?  That 
Is  Just  a  scare  word  that  doesn't  fit  the  sen- 
tence. Why  dangerous  r  Is  It  dangeroxis  to 
fight  for  preeervation  of  free  enterprise? 

He  also  used  the  double-talk  ap{>roach. 
Private  Indtutry.  he  said,  wants  to  take  over 
Niagara  Palls.  He  was  talking  about  Niagara 
power,  not  the  cataracts,  of  course,  but  he 
didn't  bother  to  dispel  the  Inference  that 
the  fame  and  beauty  of  Niagara  are  endan- 
gered. But  who  wants  to  talce  over  Niagara 
power?  Isnt  it  the  Pederal  Governmentt 
Private  industry  now  produces,  and  has  pro- 
duced for  years,  all  Niagara  power. 

Mr.  Truman  charged  that  a  campaign  to 
preeerve  free  enterprise  at  Niagara  is  being 
paid  for  by  taxpayers  through  ths  compa- 
nlee'  tax  deductions.  Hs  should  be  the  last 
person  to  bring  that  up.  Who  pays  for  the 
Interior  Departments  campaign  to  establish 
a  socialized  bureaucracy  over  electric  power 
that  is  certainly  designed  to  spread  at  all 
industry  when  the  time  oomes?  It  Is  not 
Mr.  Truman's  or  Mr.  Chapman's  money  that 
Is  being  spent  by  the  mllUons. 

The  President  feels  very  badly  because  the 
people  are  being  frightened  by  the  cry  of 
socialism  raised  against  Pederal  development 
of  Niagara  power.  But  Americans  wUl  be 
rendered  a  very  great  service  Indeed  if  they 
can  be  frightened  into  resisting  this  and 
STsry  other  form  of  socialism.  Because  so- 
cialism would  be  reaUy  frightening  In  Its 
consequences. 


Takfaif  Ovtr  Nkfan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  L  MILLER 

I  or  MIW  TOOK 

ZN  THB  HOX7SI  OP  BIPBKSZMTAllVB 
Friday,  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  MHUER  Of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RccoRO,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara 
Palls,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  March  19. 
1952,  In  answer  to  some  of  the  absurd 
statements  made  by  the  President 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  editorial  follows: 

TAKnra  OvBB  Niaoaba 

Growing  public  opinion  thixmghout  the 
country  against  President  Truman's  plan  to 
•oclallze  electric  power  development  at  Nia- 
gara Falls  has  aroused  the  Presidential  ire  to 
new  helghta  and  has  brought  ridlculotu 
statements  from  the  White  Hotiss. 

The  Truman  stooge  in  the  Niagara  Federal 
power  prvpoaal— Secretary  of  the  Intarlor 
Chapman— deUvered  the  Prealdent's  latest 
blast  before  the  NaUonal  Rural  Bectrlo  Oo- 
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Fair  Prices  for  Graaf ere 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

Of  irrw  Toex 

IN  TBI  EOT78B  OP  RKPBB8ENTATIVEB 

Friday,  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  interest  of  having  all  points  of  view 
on  the  pending  so-called  fair- trade  leg- 
islation receive  full  consideration.  I  wish 
to  introduce  In  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  a  Nation-wide  or- 
ganization representative  of  farmers  and 
residents  of  smaller  commimlties,  the 
National  Grange: 

Natxokal  Obah<k. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  19.  1952. 
Bon.  Pbamjcun  D.  Roosbvblt.  Jr., 
Hou$€  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dbab  Cohgbbssmam  Roosbvblt:  After  study- 
ing the  fair-trade  bUls,  we  respectfuUy 
urge  you  to  vote  against  them.  They  would 
Impoee  coetly  and  deadening  economic  poU- 
cies  upon  the  people  and  do  violence  to  ottr 
cherished  liberties. 

It  is  shocking  to  us  that  anyone  would 
Introduce  a  blU  In  Congress  to  allow  one 
merchant  to  algn  a  price-fixing  contract  with 
a  manufacturer  and  make  it  binding  upon 
all  Ills  competitors  in  the  State.  Very  few 
people  are  aware  of  this  extremely  un-Amer- 
ican provision.  As  it  becomes  generaUy 
known,  public  Indignation  will  arts* 
throughout  America.  Ws  believe  the  8a- 
preme  Court  decision  was  right,  not  only  la 
tsnns  Qtt  law,  but  also  in  tanns  of  our  Amsr- 


loan  tradition  of  freedom  and  fair  compe- 
tlUon. 

In  the  grocery  business  the  combined 
wholesale  and  retaU  margins  have  been  re- 
duced from  35  to  40  percent  25  years  ago  to 
15  to  25  percent  today.  The  grocery  busi- 
ness has  had  very  little  retail  price-fixing 
by  manufacturers.  The  voltxme  now  han- 
dled by  the  grocery  stores  Is  the  greatest 
in  history,  and  their  efficiency  leads  them 
Into  other  fielda  of  selling.  In  the  drug 
business  there  has  been  considerable  price- 
fixing,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  margin 
has  been  widening  Instead  of  narrowing. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  brought  out  that  on  insulin  and 
many  other  drug  items  the  wholesale  and 
retail  margin  exceeded  50  percent.  Should 
sick  people  be  forced  to  pay  such  exorbitant 
prices  if  some  druggist  believes  in  lower 
prices  and  more  volume? 

While  the  grocery  business  differs  from 
some  parts  of  the  drug  business,  plain  logic 
tells  one  what  the  margin  trend  is  apt  to  be 
under  fair-trade  pollciee  with  a  powerful 
retail  organization  and  few  manufacturers 
in  the  Industry.  The  hearings  brought  out 
considerable  evidence  of  intimidation,  retal- 
iation, and  boycott  of  manufacturers  who 
did  not  play  the  falr-trtvda  game  according 
to  the  retailers'  demands. 

Our  patent  laws  do  not  grant  power  to 
control  the  price  of  a  patented  product  after 
It  leaves  the  owner's  hands.  Brand  namee 
and  trade-marks  should  have  value  by  virtue 
of  consumer  preference  and  not  by  virtue  of 
legallBCd  price  fixing.  If  fair-trade  pricing 
becomes  widespread,  a  few  manufacttirers 
would  set  retail  prices  aU  over  the  country, 
and  there  would  be  no  competition  at  retail. 

To  keep  the  mass  production  factories  of 
America  running  with  Jobs  for  all,  we  need 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  distribution.  Thoee 
who  are  volume  conscious  instead  of  mar- 
gin conscious  should  have  a  right  to  reduce 
price  to  sell  more.  America's  productive  ca- 
pacity must  be  utilized  and  encouraged  if 
we  are  to  avoid  economic  decline.  Fair  com- 
petition, not  fixed  prices,  is  the  best  spur 
to  efficiency  and  full  utilization. 

Small  business  should  have  protection 
•gainst  unfair  and  inlqultotu  treatment  by 
big  buslnees;  but  with  that,  each  type  of 
businees  shotild  survive  according  to  Its  effi- 
ciency in  serving  the  American  people.  We  . 
now  have  provisions  for  dealing  with  unfair 
competition  through  enforcement  of  the  Ped- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Sherman 
Act,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  other 
means.  The  Congress  can  deal  with  loas 
leaders  and  wild  price  cutting  without  elimi- 
nating our  normal  competitive  pricing  which 
has  helped  make  America  efficient  and  great.  ^ 
For  that  matter,  the  evil  of  price  fixing  is 
much  worse  than  price  cutting  as  we  know 
from  experience  of  small  business  In  States 
which  do  not  have  fair-trade  laws. 

Some  have  contended  erroneoualy  tliat 
agriculture  has  had  its  equivalent  of  the 
fair-trade  laws.  The  fair-trade  bills  go  way 
beyond  anything  agriculture  has  ever  asked 
for.  Parity  is  tied  to  the  price  of  things 
farmers  buy.  If  the  prices  of  Industrial  prod- 
ucts would  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of 
farm  products,  farm  prices  would  automati- 
caUy  stay  at  parity.  Rigidity  In  Industrial 
prices  aggravates  the  farm  problem.  Farm 
price  supports  are  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
and  public  agencies,  not  private  hands.  We 
are  oppoeed  to  high  fixed  prices  on  farm 
products  as  well  as  on  Industrial  products.- 
Price  and  wage  protection  should  be  at  a 
low  level,  below  the  normal  free  market 
price. 

Statutory  price  fixing,  clearly  violating  the 
liberty  of  dissenters,  is  a  means  of  rectrlctlzig 
or  destroying  competition.    America  rani>n< 
afford  to  go  that  route  whieii  leads  to  ' 
efficiency,  hi^  cost,  and  a  defining  < 

We  believe  that  the  fair-trade  MH  wfO  1 
each  of  our  members  eiO  to  SIOO  a  year 
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protect    InefBclency    and    monopoly.     Tbls 
fttlr-trade  bill  will  be  considered  one  of  the 
aaajer  pieces  of  economic  legislation  In  1962. 
BespectTuUy  yours. 

BnsCRZt.  D.  ItaWBOM. 

Master, 


IW  AflMrkaa  Watd  MannfActimiif 
Workers'  SkiU  Is  a  NatiMMl  Defeas* 
Asset  Wc  Caaoot  Afford  to  Lose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


or  ICAflSAUH  USATIS 

m  THE  HOUGX  OF  RXPBSSEMTATXVSS 

Fridav.  March  21, 1952 

ifr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  call  attention  to  an  article  appear- 
ing In  the  March  19.  1952.  Issue  of  the 
Waltham  (Blass.)  News-Tribune  stating 
that  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  will  coon 
begin  importing,  for  the  first  time  In  the 
company's  history.  17-Jewel  Swiss  move- 
ments. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  here  know.  I 
have,  during  the  past  4  years,  repeated- 
ly warned  that,  unless  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  Tariff  Commission  authorities 
negotiated  increases  on  Swiss  watch 
movement  importations,  this  Nation  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  precision 
aUUed  workmen  of  the  American  watch 
Industry,  whose  vital  contribution  to 
delicate  mlhtary  defense  Instrument 
Iirodxictlon  has  been  proved  In  two  world 
wars. 

On  June  14.  1950, 1  submitted  a  state- 
ment before  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information,  attached  to  which.  I 
Included  an  article  entitled  "Watch  and 
Clock   Making   Revives   in   the  United 
Kingdom."  extracted  from  the  Janiiary 
!•,  1950.  issue  of  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly.    That  story  recited  with  schol- 
arly, factual  detail,  the  history  of  do- 
mestic watchmaking  in  the  British  Em- 
pire.   It  emphasized  how  the  British 
authorities  recognized  their  unwise  neg- 
lect of  an   essential  national  defense 
asset  and  were,  by  Government  subsidy, 
taking  steps  to  effect  its  rehabilitation. 
I  pleaded  with  our  own  Government  offi- 
cials to  profit  by  the  sad  war  experience 
of  Great  Britain  and.  with  practical  wis- 
dom,   initiate   acUon   to    prevent    the 
United  States  from  losing,  as  England 
had.   the  reservoir  of  skilled  precision 
workers  of  the  American  watchmaking 
Industry  which   we  might   desperately 
need  If  Communist  aggressicn  developed 
Into  an  actual  mcdem  atomic  warfare 
challenge.    The  basic  essentiality  of  the 
American  watch  manufacturing  work- 
ers in  modem  warfare  timing  Instru- 
ment production  was  testified  to  by  for- 
mer Chairman  Hubert  E.  Howard  of  the 
Munitions  Board. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  deep  regret  and 
grave  misgiving  that  I  read  this  news- 
paper report  of  the  action  by  the 
Waltham  Watch  Co.  management  I 
can  understand  their  reasoning  and  at- 
tempt to  discharge  their  responsibility 
to  the  stockholders  of  a  private  enter- 
prise.    I  understand  their  action  was 


taken  with  real  reluctance  on  the  con- 
viction that  they  coxild  hope  for  no  relief 
from  our  own  Government  authorities  in 
obtaining  watch  movement  import  in- 
creaaes  to  provide  them  with  equal  com- 
petitive chance  against  foreign  products 
In  our  domestic  market  However,  many 
of  us.  Including  Mr.  Walter  W.  Cener- 
azzo.  president  of  the  Waltham  Watch 
Workers  Union,  who  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  earnestly  wish  the  company 
c^cials  had  waited  a  little  longer  to  give 
the  Tariff  Commission  another  chance  to 
act  on  the  problem.  I  am.  myself,  again 
urging,  in  the  light  of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.  annoxmcement.  the  State  De- 
partment and  Tariff  Commission  to 
recc^^nlze  this  dangerous  development  of 
forced  surrender  to  and  subsidy  of  the 
Swiss  watchmaking  industry  and  ex- 
pediently act  to  prevent  the  complete 
loss  to  the  United  States,  in  time  of 
desperate  emergency,  of  the  funda- 
mental military  asset  of  precision  Instru- 
ment making  skill  possessed  by  the 
trained  workers  In  our  own  American 
watch  manufacturing  industry. 
The  newspaper  article  follows: 

Watch  Pint  To  iMVon  IfovKMnm  voa  Pnsv 
Time — TAXirr  Bi.aifg) — TswifMs'  RsAsoNa 


Supreme  Court,  shoold  be  In  effect  about  tbe 
middle  of  April.  At  that  time  the  watch 
company  will  be  a  going  concern,  run  by  pri- 
vate management  and  tnt  at  any  trustee- 
ship. 
•  He  described  the  eompany's  present  in- 
Tentory — morements  on  hand — as  "manage- 
able" and  said  he  and  tbe  trustee*  bad  great 
confidence  In  tbe  company's  ablUty  to  make 
good. 

Judge  Kaplan  described  the  decMoo  as 
"nothing  for  anyone  to  get  worried  about," 
stating  that  the  Importing  was  in  tbn  In- 
teresU  of  Waltham'a  watch  Industry.  "U 
there  Is  no  company,  there  arc  no  joba."  ha 


OrrruDrxD — CKKnu^n    0^nxmr»   Oaaaxnr 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  will  start  Import- 
ing 17-Jewel  Swiss  morementa  In  April  and 
will  produce  the  watches  under  the  Waltham 
trade  name  as  a  means  of  preserrlng  the 
company.  Judge  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  acting  for 
the  Waltham  Watch  truetees,  announced  to- 
day. 

This  action  brought  an  Immediate  protest 
from  Walter  W.  Cenerozao.  president  of  the 
Waltham  Watch  Workers  ITnlon,  who  termed 
it  "a  tragic  error  to  place  the  name  Wal- 
tham on  a  Swiss  movement." 

The  decision  to  Import  movements  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  ot  the  company  la  a 
"real  body  blow  to  American  Jeweled-watch 
workers  and  particularly  Waltham  Watch 
workera,"  itr.  Cencraaao  declared.  Ho 
pointed  out  that  BO  percent  of  all  Waltham 
Watch  employees  has  been  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  17-Je«el  movementa. 

Judge  Kaplan  stated  that  tbe  importation 
was  nacesaary  because  of  the  lack  of  better 
tariff  controla  on  the  importation  of  Swiss 
watches.  It  costs.  Judge  Kaplan  said,  the 
Waltham  Watdh  Co.  Sia  to  manufacture  • 
single  17-Jew»I  movement,  while  a  Swiss  17- 
Jewel  movemsDt  can  be  Imparted  at  a  cost  at 
•8- 

"No  bxislnefsman  Is  going  to  opend  double 
for  something  Just  because  It  Is  made  in  his 
borne,"  he  said. 

ifOTSBiyr  scnow 

Almost  a  year  ago,  hearings  were  held  ta 
Washington  but  to  date  there  has  been  no 
action  In  Imposing  a  stricter  tariff.  Judge 
Kaplan  explained.  He  doubted  If  any  tariff 
relief  was  near  and  said  there  may  never  be 
any. 

While  tbe  company  wUl  import  17-)ewel 
movements,  be  said  It  wlU  concentrate  on 
the  production  of  its  19-  and  21-jewel  move- 
ments. Eventually,  be  said,  tbe  company 
hopes  to  get  across  to  watch  buyers  the  value 
of  purchasing  a  better  watch,  namely,  the 
19-  and  31 -Jewel  movements. 

But  meanwhile,  the  company,  be  said, 
must  present  a  full  line  to  Its  retail  outleta. 
This  means  Inclusion  of  tbe  17-Jewel  move- 
ments. Kaplan  said  the  17-Jewel  movement, 
at  present,  represents  tbe  volume  of  tbe 
company's  ontpot. 

Be  said  consununatlon  of  the  plan,  ap- 
proved recently  by  the  courts  and  sustained 
on  a  minority  appeal  to  the  United  States 


TO  WAIT 

Mr.  CencraBBO,  who  Is  also  business  nian- 
Bger  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Workers  Dnkm. 
declared: 

"In  behalf  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Worksrs 
Union,  I  deplore  the  actlor  of  tbe  Waltbam 
Watch  trustees  in  deciding  to  Import  17- 
Jewel  watch  movemenu.  U  such  a  dedston 
were  mevltable.  we  bellave  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  waited  until  the  Tariff 
Commission  bad  acted  upon  the  evldenoe 
before  it  at  the  public  hearing  last  May  and 
which,  under  the  law.  they  must  report  on 
before  next  May. 

**We  believe  tbe  real  body  bk>w  to  Amer- 
ican Jeweled  watch  workers  and  particularly 
Waltham  Watch  workers.  Is  the  4*^t»nti  ot 
Waltham  management  to  Import  tlMse  Swiss 
17-Jeweled  watch  movements  under  the  pro- 
taetlOB  and  heritage  at  that  great  name, 
Waltham.  It  closes  tbe  door  against  the  to- 
ture  In  that  If  the  tariff  increase  U  even- 
txiaUy  brought  about,  the  Waltham  name 
will  have  been  dUuted  with  Swiss  Importa- 
tions. 

"To  date.  Blgln  has  Imported  no  watcbM 
tmder  the  name  Klgln  and  Its  only  Imports 
have  been  through  a  subsidiary  uiuSer  the 
name  Wadswortb.  Hamilton  bas  no  Imports 
as  yet  and  Its  future  plans  are  to  Import 
under  the  name  lUlnois.  If  It  becomes  necsa- 
sary  to  Import. 

"We  cannot  reconcile  to  ourselves  *>>H 
decision  to  dUuts  the  great  tradition  of  this 
103-year-old  company,  Waltham.  by  placing 
Its  name  on  Swiss  Imports. 

"We  recognise  the  reasoning  of  the  Wsl- 
tham  Watch  truetees  and  the  Waltham 
Watch  management  In  arriving  at  this 
decision.  Their  reasomng  oould  not  have 
^een  poeslble  if  President  Tnunan.  the 
Demoeratle  admmistratloci.  and  tbe  Tariff 
Commission  had  produced  equality  at  the 
border  between  Swiss  watch  movements  a^m^ 
American-made  watch  movements. 

"We  are  powerless  as  s  union  and  ss  Indi- 
vidual employees  to  stop  the  ^vtne  of  Wal- 
tham Watch  management.  It  Is  a  privately 
owned  company,  uzkder  tbe  Juried  icUon  of 
the  Federal  court.  It  Is  purely  a  decision  for 
DMBegement.  We  regret  and  deplore  this  de- 
cision and  an  we  can  do  te  urge  SensSar 
LODBB.  Senator  ruiTii— iiii.  OongressBMta 
DoMOHiTs.  and  the  Massachusetts  delc«atlaa 
In  Congress  to  act  to  put  our  case  before  tb« 
Tariff  Commiasion  for  immediate  action  for 
a  tariff  Increase  so  that  it  w«l  not  be  profft- 
able  for  the  Waltham  Watch  management  to 
be  Swiss  watch  Importers. 

"Regardless  of  what  Waltham  msnagt 
mt nt  may  say.  the  records  wUl  show  that  in 
the  past  20  years.  90  percent  of  aU  em- 
plojrment  at  Waltham  Watch  In  the  manu- 
facturing of  Jeweled  watch  movements  bas 
been  in  watch  movements  of  17  Jewels  or 
****■  .T^*  °°^  employment  Waltham  Watch 
employees  wUl  receive  on  the  17-Jeweled 
movwnents.  which  win  come  in  completely 
■■sembled,  win  be  to  put  a  dial  and  hands 
on  them  end  Insert  them  In  a  watch  ease. 
All  of  the  productloD  of  parts  In  Waltham'a 
eight  manufacturing  departments  will  be 
lost  to  Waltham  Watch  employess.  m  win  be 
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the  acttial  assembling  ot  tbe  movements  Into 
a  completed  movement. 

'T.X  may  have  been  a  neeasMuy  •oonomla 
de(Ciaion  for  tbe  trustees  to  have  made.  W« 
question  their  wisdom  in  making  it  at  this 
time  before  the  Tariff  Commission  bas  acted. 
Again  we  say  we  regret  what  In  our  opinion 
is  a  traglo  error  to  place  tbe  name  Waltbaa 
on  a  Swiss  movement.'* 


Tkg  Ckwck  asd  Uw  MtnJa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  RAKEWELL 


IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  BEPRSSENTATIVn 
Fridaw.  March  21, 1952 


Mr.  BAKSWEUiL  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  offer  herewith  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concaxs- 
aiOHAL  Rxcoto  a  sermon  delivered  at  the 
Third  Baptist  Church,  St.  Louis,  on  Jan- 
uary  20,  1952,  by  the  revered  pastor  of 
that  church.  Dr.  C.  Oscar  Johnson.  In 
view  of  the  revelations  of  corruption  In 
high  places  with  which  we  are  daily  con- 
fronted In  the  newspaper  headlines.  I 
think  that  this  sermon  commends  itself 
to  all  for  careful  consideration : 

Ws  are  happy  to  join  the  radio  audience 
of  the  Third  Baptist  Church  in  St.  Louis  now 
meetiig  in  the  Missouri  thester  and  over 
station  WUl  whose  engineers,  directors,  and 
mechanics  we  appreciate  becaxise  for  a  long 
time  now  they  have  helped  us  extend  our 
service  into  many,  many  homes  and  com- 
munltlea.  We  welcome  aU  of  you  into  our 
fellowship  and  pray  that  you  may  on  oc- 
casion rave  an  opportunity  to  vlait  with  us 
either  at  the  morning  or  the  evening  worship 
hour. 

Many  who  ars  members  of  other  churches 
havs  told  ms  that  when  unable  to  attend 
their  own  church  they  have  been  benefited 
by  tbe  service  over  WIL  from  the  Third  Bap- 
tist Church. 

This  morning  I  am  speaking  upon  a  topic 
wlUch  I  notice  is  also  being  used  In  some 
form  by  a  number  of  my  brethren.  Last 
August  6th.  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrst 
carried  an  editorial  which  attracted  Nation- 
wide attention  and  I  believe  it  has  been 
written  into  the  records  of  Congress.  As  the 
result  of  that  editorial  much  discussion  has 
been  going  on  regarding  tbe  moral  state 
of  our  Oovernment  and  of  our  country. 
Following  up  that  editorial  tbe  Globe  Demo- 
crat has  been  publishing  s  series  of  articles 
by  religious,  poUtlcal,  and  educational  lead- 
ers as  well  as  business  leaders  about  what 
could  be  done  about  that  which  was  revealed 
In  the  editorial  article  that  appeared  under 
daU  of  August  6.  1951.  There  have  been 
many  anawers  some  of  which  were  highly  in- 
tellectual. soix:e  definitely  political.  Some, 
It  seemed  to  me.  evaded  the  real  heart  of 
the  matter  whUe  some  met  the  problem 
squarely  and  tried  earnestly  to  explain  what 
could  be  done.  NaturaUy  you  would  expect 
me.  in  writing  about  a  similar  matter  to 
place  direct  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of 
taking  God  into  consideration  in  order  to 
successfully  face  such  a  problem. 

Some  of  tha  articles  implied  that  if  we 
wsre  Intellactually  bright  we  would  use  our 
ingenuity  to  bring  ourselves  into  the  right 
position  by  p'Uling  on  out  own  bootstraps. 
That  has  been  tried  aU  through  the  agee; 
we  know  it  cannot  be  done,  and  we  who  are 
C'aristlsn  know  it  is  absolutely  impossible 


apart  from  God  to  restors  a  moral  status  that 
would  be  wholesome  to  our  Government. 

May  I  read  you  two  torts:  One  from  Amos 
fifth  chapter,  twenty-fourth  verse:  "But  let 
Judgment  run  down  as  waters  and  rlghtous- 
nees  as  a  mighty  stream."  The  Acts,  twenty- 
fourth  chapter,  twenty-fifth  verse:  "And  as 
be  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  Judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled." 
Theee  two  vital  texts  deal  with  one  and  the 
earns  problem.  It  always  has  l>een  the  same 
Irom  tbe  beginning  of  time.  When  the 
nation  of  Israel  departed  from  the  high 
moral  standard  set  by  God  as  revealed  to 
them  through  Moses,  they  fell  into  dlfllcul- 
ties  and  oftentimes  into  bondage.  The  por- 
tion of  Scripture  in  the  Book  of  Amos  from 
which  I  read  to  you  one  of  this  morning's 
texts  sounds  very  strongly  the  fact  that  God 
was  tired  of  listening  to  their  songs  and  did 
not  want  any  more  of  their  burnt  offerings  as 
sacrifices  because  the  people  could  not  cover 
up  nor  hide  their  actions,  for  God  looks  upon 
the  heart  always  and  knew  they  needed  to 
do  much  more  than  offer  up  superficial 
praises  and  sacrifices. 

The  whole  thing  that  has  happened  in  the 
realm  of  morality  in  the  Government  is  not 
the  definition  or  interpretation  that  we  usu- 
ally give  the  word  "moral"  which  confines 
itself  in  our  thinking  largely  to  one  area. 
The  word  is  much  bigger  than  that  however, 
and  morality  in  economic,  civic,  and  govern- 
ment operations  is  as  essential  as  it  is  in  the 
personal  living  and  conduct  of  the  individual. 

This  past  week  a  friend  of  mine  sent  me  an 
advertisement  from  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way which  appeared  in  one  of  their  papers 
last  week.  I  am  taking  a  moment  to  read  it 
to  you:  It  Lb  headed,  "Unless  the  Lord  Build 
the  House."  Twice  in  one  lifetime  we  have 
tried  to  build  peace,  both  times  we  have  faU- 
ed.  And  both  times  God  was  kept  from  the 
peace  table — the  first  time  becaiise  the  world 
was  "too  busy";  the  second  time  because  God 
was  barred  by  consmunism.  This,  despite 
the  Bible  warning  that  "Unless  the  Lord  buUd 
the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it." 
A  return  to  religion  and  to  the  individual 
freedoms  of  ovir  founding  fathers  will  make 
America  ctrong  spiritually  and  morally.  Let's 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  God  and  our  faith  in  the 
poTver  of  prayer.  Then  our  labors  will  not  be 
In  vain.  Let's  all  help  by  truly  practicing  day 
by  day  the  principles  of  religion.  This  is  not 
a  ministerial  editorial.  It  is  from  the  Texas 
A  Pacific  Railway  Co..  and  that,  I  say,  indi- 
cates something  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  this  whole  problem. 

This  yellow  sheet  I  am  holding  in  my  hand 
Is  entitled  "The  Economics  of  Moral  Decay. " 

The  connection  lietween  a  nation's  morale 
and  its  prosperity  is  simple  and  certain. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
American  system  and  the  prosperity  it  had 
created,  but  there  is  very  little  talk  about 
what  made  that  system  work. 

Actually,  it  was  the  moral  foundations  ot 
the  American  system  that  caused  us  to  be- 
oome  the  world's  most  prosperous  nation. 

It  was  considered  sinfiil  to  steal;  so  the 
people  accepted  their  responsibility  of  creat- 
ing their  own  wealth:  They  did  not  ask  the 
Oovernment  to  take  part  of  wtiat  other  peo- 
ple had  created  and  give  it  to  them. 

"It  was  considered  sinful  to  be  slothful; 
80  the  iUnerlcan  people  accepted  the  moral 
obligation  to  be  good  workers;  to  do  the  best 
work  of  which  they  were  capable. 

"It  was  considered  sinful  to  cheat;  so  when 
people  made  contracts  and  promises  they  ex- 
pected to  live  up  to  them  and  denumded  that 
the  other  parties  do  the  same. 

"It  was  considered  sinfxil  to  be  wasteful; 
therefore  people  accepted  the  obligation  to 
be  thrifty  and  use  their  extra  earnings  to 
build  up  their  conununity  and  their  Nation. 

"This  economic  code  of  morality  came  right 
from  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  code 
was  lived  up  to  because  tbe  people  desired  to 
avoid  sin. 


"Wherever  you  look,  you  will  find  a  great 
deal  of  discouraging  evidence  that  sin  is  In- 
coming a  Joke  in  America. 

"Corruption  is  accepted  as  a  normal  con- 
dition. 

"Honorable  men  are  considered  behind  the 
timee. 

"Editorials  like  this  one  are  considered 
crackpot. 

"Something  for  nothing  has  become  a  re- 
spectable ambition." 

And  so,  we  go  on  with  this  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Bconomics  of  Moral  Decay."  I 
will  not  read  aU  the  article  but  do  want  to 
state  that  neither  did  tills  article  come  fronx 
any  church  denominational  headquarters.  I 
have  been  told  by  some,  as  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles Indicate,  that  we  have  overstated  the 
case  and  that  the  situation  is  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  the  papers  imply  but  some  of  us  wtio 
have  followed  the  matter  very  closely  beg  to 
differ  definitely  with  the  conclusion  of  any 
article  or  writer  thereof  who  states  that  the 
Globe-Democrat  was  wrong  and  tbat  condi- 
tions are  not  so  bad  as  ttiat.  We  believe  that 
not  only  in  Washington  government  but  in 
lesser  capitals  of  the  Nation  and  in  local  com- 
munities; in  fact  in  homes  and  in  individuals 
there  is  everywhere  evidence  of  moral  decay. 

When  I  announced  my  topic  as  the 
Church  and  Low  Morals.  I  knew  immedi- 
ately that  I  would  be  talking  about  the 
thing  the  church  has  been  set  here  to  cor- 
rect. The  church  was  born  at  a  time  when 
all  morals  were  very  low.  People  were  op- 
pressing other  people,  slaves  were  common, 
prostitution  and  aU  that  goes  with  it  and 
all  the  evUs  of  drink,  lying,  cheating,  gam- 
bling, and  murder  were  rampant  when  the 
Christian  church  was  bom.  Surely  the 
church  has  an  interest  not  only  in  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind  from  sin  Iwt  also  in  the 
business  of  building  a  society  morally  sound 
so  that  our  children  may  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  that  have  been  ours  during  the 
decades  of  this  great  and  glorious  country. 

There  certainly  is  moral  weakness  in  the 
Government.  It  has  been  embarrassing  to 
us,  I  know,  it  is  embarrassing  to  us  at  this 
moment,  and  it  must  be  embarrassing  to 
s<Kne  whose  job  it  is  to  try  to  rectify  the 
moral  depths  into  which  we  have  been 
plunged  through  some  of  our  top  officials. 
It  has  l>een  no  secret,  for  the  television,  the 
radio,  and  the  new8pai>ers  and  magazines 
have  revealed  some  of  the  most  startling  and 
astounding  facts  that  have  eve(  confronted 
this  Nation. 

I  read  to  you  the  acciisations  that  Amos 
brought  against  Israel  in  his  day.  He  said 
that  God  could  not  be  hoodwinked;  the  peo- 
ple could  not  ge  on  in  their  evU  ways  and  not 
pay  the  penalty.  God  is  saying  to  America 
today  tbat  we  are  dying  at  the  heart,  being 
devoured  from  within,  and  that  we  cannot 
stand  up  against  the  nations  of  tbe  world 
when  we  cannot  even  stand  up  under  the 
evils  wlttiin  oiir  own  circles,  in  our  own  na- 
Uonal  life. 

The  underworld  tactics  have  l>een  ap- 
palling. We  read  of  bribery  and  theft  and  of 
men  we  had  thought  co\ild  never  be  bought 
off  with  their  names  smeared  across  the 
daUy  news.  Some  have  been  seen  on  tele- 
vision while  some  have  refused  to  be  seen  on 
television,  except  for  their  hands,  but  the 
KxrAtrvEB  committee  and  thoee  connected 
therewith  traveled  clear  across  this  country 
revealing  that  all  the  moral  decay  was  not 
centered  in  our  Nation's  Capital  but  that 
there  are  underworld  connections  with  those 
In  other  high  places  also.  We  are  fighting 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places; 
not  against  fiesh  and  blood.  Ilie  misuse  of 
power  and  position  and  title  is  a  thing  that 
has  dumbfounded  us  and  I  hate  for  this 
young  generation  to  know  that  some  who 
have  sought  and  won  power,  position,  and 
title  have  used  that  power,  position,  and 
title  not  for  the  good  but  for  the  nefarious 
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fhiags.  bomble  tblngs,  th«  wicked  and  Im- 
moral things  tbey  have  done  and  have  de- 
baaed  not  only  tiiemaelTcs  but  tbeir  own 
cotrntry  w  well. 

The  liquor  consximptlon  In  our  Nation's 
Okpttal  ta  tlM  largest  of  any  city  of  com- 
parable size;  that  la  not  to  our  credit.  X 
read  with  a  fpreat  deal  at  cbafrln  that  a  man 
whom  I  admire  very  much — ^the  Prims  Mln- 
Istor  at  Great  Britain — most  have  aTaUable 
in  the  hold  of  the  steamship  <)tieen  Mary 
the  brand  of  liquor  to  which  he  U  accus- 
tomed, before  sailing  today  on  his  return 
trip  borne  from  a  recent  visit  to  the  United 
Btates  #"*«  Canada.  They  did  not  mention 
the  brands  of  his  favorite  Uqwvs  since  they 
felt  that  would  be  unfair  to  other  liquor 
indiutrles:  that  Is  not  to  our  credit.  It  is  not 
to  otir  credit  that  representatives  of  our  Oov- 
•mment  have  become  so  yielding  to  an  ap- 
petite th£t  they  mxist  feed  their  bodies  and 
bnUn  with  some  sort  of  stimulant  so  that 
tbey  have  become  the  great  drinking  center 
Of  the  Nation  and  that  In  ItseU  Is  an  indi- 
cation  that  at  the  heart  things  are  not  right. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  a  man  like 
Coetello  can  Ignore  and  berate  the  United 
Btates  Senate,  when  the  courts  cannot  oon- 
Tlot  him  and  he  goes  his  way  scot  free,  as  do 
seores  of  others,  not  only  throughout  the 
Matlon  but  In  our  own  city  of  St.  Loiils.  I 
have  In  mind  the  fight  between  the  le^&l  (Hto- 
feaslon  and  the  chamber  of  conunerce.  I  do 
not  know  tho  entire  background  but  I  will 
say  that  the  legal  profession  would  do  well 
to  look  closely  Into  the  matter  and  not  be  too 
quick  to  talk  about  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  eommarce.  Oeorge  Smith,  until 
they  are  sure  of  what  Is  really  going  on.  Z 
am  not  m*""g  a  wholesale  charge  against 
the  legal  profession  but  the  entire  profession 
Is  being  Indicfd  before  the  moral  Justice  bar 
of  human  opinion  by  the  fact  that  some  ore 
carrying  on  practices  to  defeat  the  cause  of 
justice  right  in  this  city.  Recently  we  have 
been  reading  abotit  a  man  whom  I  have 
taken  time  to  write  again  and  again  com- 
mending blm  for  his  attempts  to  suppress 
gambling  and  promote  good  law  enforcement 
In  our  city,  Capt.  Joseph  Wrenn.  He  was 
summoned  before  the  assistant  circuit  at- 
torney and  also  before  the  grand  Jury.  Then 
the  only  thing  we  heard  waj  that  the  clerks 
had  been  fired,  and  later  that  the  men  or 
women,  as  the  cate  was,  were  back  in  cir- 
culation soon  afterward.  We  have  a  gam- 
bling squad  In  this  city — a  moral  squad,  and 
this  man  has  been  heading  It  up  for  a  long 
time  now  and  I  think  he  has  done  a  re- 
markable job.  Z  do  not  believe  that  any 
shyster  lawyers  of  whom  there  su«  some, 
uhould  be  allowed  to  devise  means  by  which 
the  criminal  may  be  freed.  'The  thing  that 
society  wants  Is  the  prosecution  to  the  limit 
of  those  who  break  the  laws;  not  to  cover 
them  up  and  protect  the  law  breakers  be- 
cause that  affords  a  temptation  to  every 
policeman  on  the  beat  and  reflects  in  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  and  constantly  confronts 
us.  I  believe  that  when  we  get  down  to 
the  real  facts  we  will  find  that  George  Smith 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  bis  group 
are  Justified  in  the  accxisations  brought  out 
at  their  meeting  last  week.  I  certainly  think 
they  are  talkmg  along  the  right  lines  that 
need  to  be  looked  into  and  I  believe  there  are 
many  sensible,  sane,  clean,  honest  lawyers; 
Christian  men,  who  will  want  to  rid  their 
profession  of  those  others  who  are  doing 
such  things. 

The  compromising  thing  about  the  chiirch 
in  this  situation  is  that  many  of  those  whose 
names  you  have  seen  spread  across  the  news- 
papers as  being  accused,  and  I  am  very  sad  to 
say  this,  can  be  identified  with  some  church. 
He  can  Identify  himself  with  some  church. 
God  save  the  mark. 

When  I  speak  about  the  church  and  low 
morals  I  get  back  to  the  place  of  the  men 
practicing  such  things  who  are  members  of 
certain  cbvirches.  I  read  In  Corinthians 
where  Paul  said  to  those  at  Ccvinth  that  they 


bad  allowed  the  world  to  get  Insids  tba 
church  and  they  could  not  go  on  Uke  thai. 
To  men  and  m'omen  who  talk  about  what  the 
diureh  can  d(},  I  hasten  to  say  that  we  have 
to  begin  where  we  ought  to  begin;  namely, 
at  the  Individual  conduct  of  every  tndlvidual 
of  every  last  church  that  claims  to  carry 
a  banner  for  decency  and  morality  for  tba 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind;  man 
whose  conscience  has  not  gone  to  slasp  nor 
whose  moral  sense  has  given  way  to  in- 
dulgenecs  that  will  bring  them  great  mata- 
rlal  returns  regardless  of  how  tbey  get  tbsm. 
Not  men  who  break  all  moral  boanda.  eren 
thotigb  they  may  bold  membership  in  the 
church  and  carry  on  with  their  nsfartoos 
bxisiness. 

Then  there  Is  the  member  of  a  president's 
caMnet  who  Is  a  man  in  a  high  place.  Whan 
sQch  a  man  falls  in  that  high  oAca  of  tmst 
he  brings  disgrace  not  only  unto  himself 
but  upon  his  nation  as  well. 

What  Is  the  mission  of  the  churehT  Pri- 
marily for  indivldtials:  first,  to  reach  them 
with  the  power  of  God  to  cleanse  them  from 
sin  and  bring  them  into  a  saving  relation- 
ship with  God  in  Christ.  Tbey  form  a  body 
of  people,  presumably  redeemed  people  re- 
bom  In  the  spirit — made-over  peopl»~ 
called  out  from  the  crowd,  people  living  In 
an  immoral  world  with  the  distinct  pur- 
pose and  mt^ntlon  ot  leading  moral  Uvea 
in  every  realm  of  life.  Pall\ire  today  In 
many  areas  is  becaiue  those  men  who  be- 
long to  some  church — have  church  member- 
ship— and  yet  practice  low  moral  standards 
have  never  completely  understood  what  it 
means  to  accept  Christ  and  His  way  of  life. 
How  dUTerent  it  would  be  in  all  the  walks 
of  Ufe.  even  in  our  national  story,  if  all 
who  claim  to  be  Christians  actually  lived  the 
Chrlstllke  life  and  took  the  Christian  stand 
upon  every  issue.  The  causes  of  wea<:neas 
today  In  both  the  Government  and  the 
church:  yes.  in  the  homes  and  m  the  family 
can  be  found  in  the  breaking  down  of  the 
moral  sense. 

We  must.  I  think,  renew  our  own  strength. 
What  can  the  church  Co?  We  must  not 
stop  until  we  can  dig  down  to  the  core  of 
the  diseased  heart  of  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic body  and  our  social  body  and  not  stop 
this  side  of  the  highest  because  we  cannot 
have  a  pure  stream  when  the  source  to  poi- 
soned. We  must  renew  our  strength  as  in- 
dividuals, as  members  of  the  church,  and 
take  our  stand  on  the  side  of  righteousness 
and  purge  ourselves  as  Individuals;  then  as 
a  group  until  it  can  be  said  of  us  that  we 
are  a  member  of  Third  Baptist  Church  and 
therefore  we  are  all  right.  I  ask  you  aln- 
cerely.  why  can  It  not  be  said  when  It  is 
known  that  a  mnn  is  a  member  of  this  or 
any  other  chiirch  of  Jesus  Christ  that  that 
very  fact  will  be  a  recommendation  beyond 
anything  he  poeslbly  could  acquire  from  any 
other  source?  But  tt  ts  not  true  and  you 
know  it. 

I  am  talking  about  a  condition  that  is 
rampant  in  our  country,  in  otu-  homes.  In 
our  land,  and  in  our  churches,  and  if  not 
stopped  we  may  expect  the  same  doom  that 
came  to  Israel  when  they  forgot  God.  We 
are  now  fighting  a  disease  that  is  gnawing  at 
ova  heart  and  only  by  living  with  a  sense 
cf  righteousness,  judgment,  and  morality, 
and  turning  to  God  to  seek  the  strength 
tt-at  ean  come  cmly  from  Him  can  we  And 
the  strength  to  live  on.  We  can  help  by  liv- 
ing more  righteous  lives  ourselves,  winning 
more  people  to  the  Christian  way  of  life, 
maice  our  church  membership  synonymous 
with  righteous  living  and  let  It  not  be  scid 
that  any  of  us  have  broken  down  the  laws 
and  allowed  the  waters  to  be  poisoned. 

Uark  Hopkins  has  said  that  religion  with- 
out morality  Is  a  supovtltlon  and  a  curse. 
Morality  without  religion  is  impossible  and 
the  only  salvation  for  man  is  the  union  of 
the  two.  lifartin  I<uther  said  that  men  are 
not  made  religious  by  performing  certain 
actions  which  are  externally  good,  but  first 


they  onat  have  righteous  prlndplaa,  than 
they  wlU  not  fall  to  perform  vtrtuoos  aettone. 
Sumner  says  that  the  true  grandeur  of  hu- 
manity Is  in  moral  elevatkm,  sustained,  en- 
lightened, and  decorated  by  the  InteUeet  of 


Z  want  to  close  my  messags  today  wtth  that 
beautiful  poem  set  to  mosie,  n  Woold  Be 
True":  so  will  you  Ustan  ••  tk  la  song  tar 
you  now  by  cna  txsprano?  "I  would  be  true, 
for  there  are  thoee  who  trust  me;  Z  would 
be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care;  I 
would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer; 
X  would  be  brave  for  there  Is  much  to  dare." 
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Friday,  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  PenniylyanlA.  Mr. 
SpoJter.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscou),  I  am  enclosing 
an  article  entitled  "Treaiure  Prom  the 
Slag  Pile."  contained  in  the  MiLrch  issue 
of  Steelways.  published  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Instltnte. 

This  Is  the  amaring  story  of  the  re- 
covery of  manganese  from  the  slag  of 
bUtst  furnaces.  It  was  accomplished  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  steel  indtistry 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 
This  means  that  we  are  less  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  manganese 
than  heretofore,  but  it  remains,  today, 
our  only  national  source  of  this  predous 
mineraL 

The  article  follows: 
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(By  A.  W.  Ifartinei) 

During  the  early  part  of  1949  two  inci- 
dents occurred,  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles  and  apparently  unrelated.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  certain  cargo  ships  which 
normally  cleared  the  big  gray  port  of  Stalin- 
grad. Russia,  were  curiously  detained. 

At  about  the  same  time  this  was  going  on 
a  Dr.  Bussell  C.  Buehl  stepped  out  Into  the 
back  yard  of  4fV)0  rorbes  Street.  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  on  a  chilly  AprU  day  and.  scratching  his 
head  reflectively,  tried  to  figure  out  how  he 
could  put  together  a  miniature  blast  fur- 
nace. 

Behind  these  seemingly  unrelated  inci- 
dents was  another  crucial  battle  In  the  cold 
war  between  RuasU  and  the  West.  The  battle 
centered  around  a  tremendous  trifle  called 
manganese.  The  Russian  strategy  was  sim- 
ple. Manganese,  one  of  the  most  imporUnt 
of  the  alloying  elements  in  steelmaklng.  helps 
make  steel  workable.  It  also  Improves  the 
physical  strength,  ductility,  hardneas.  and 
resistance  to  abrasion  of  steel  products.  The 
Soviet  was  then  supplying  a  third  of  oar 
imports. 

By  quietly  cutting  off  this  supply  of  man- 
ganese the  Russians  were  threatening  to 
cripple  the  entire  output  of  steel  In  the 
United  States  with  all  the  disastrous  results 
that  would  follow. 

Most  cold-war  battles  are  fought  on  the 
diplomatic  level.  In  this  one.  private  In- 
dustry got  into  the  fight  and  that  explains 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Buebl,  supervising  engi- 
neer of  the  Bureau  of  Mmes.  Metallurgy  Sec- 
tion, In  the  backyard  of  4800  Forbes  Street, 
which  Is  the  Plttsbiu^gh  headquarters  of  the 
Bureau.  He  was  there  with  the  technical 
and  financial  becking  of  the  steel  Industry 


and  the  Government  to  find  a  new  source  of 
manganeee.  He  was  asked  to  look  for  it  on 
the  waste  slag  heaps  of  ths  ooiuitry's  steel 
milU. 

This  was  nearly  8  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  Or.  Buehl  and  his  assistants,  under  the 
supervision  of  H.  P.  Greenwald,  regional  di- 
rector, have  proved  that  the  apparently 
worthless  slag  dumped  out  of  the  Nation's 
open-hearth  furnaces  can  produce  synthetic 
manganese  ore  of  a  considerably  higher  grade 
than  most  natural  ore.  And  In  converting 
this  slag  they  may  recover  a  sufficient 
amount  of  iron  along  with  the  manganese 
to  pay  most  of  the  cost  of  ths  processing. 

The  tiny  pilot  blast  furnace  they  built — a 
toy  by  big  furnace  standards — should  help  to 
make  American  steel  production  less  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  of  manganese 
supply. 

Back  in  1949  when  ahlpments  of  manga- 
nese ore  from  Russia  were  curtailed  we  had 
to  rely  on  shipments  from  such  countries  as 
Zndla.  South  Africa,  the  African  Gold  Coast, 
and  Brazil.  Wlille  these  sources  were  being 
swiftly  developed  the  steel  Industry  lived  off 
a  dwmdling  stockpile,  less  than  enough  to 
last  a  year.  And  what  would  happen  if  there 
was  a  hot  war  and  the  tenuous  supply  lines 
stretching  half  way  around  the  wcH-ld  were 
suddenly  cut  off? 

The  general  research  committer  of  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Insttlute  had  long  kept 
an  anxious  eye  on  manganese.  One  promis- 
ing source,  the  committee  knew,  was  the  slag 
from  the  Nation's  open-hearth  furnaces. 
This  discarded  waste  product  of  steelmaklng 
contains  from  7  to  13  percent  manganese. 
The  committee  took  an  industry-wide  s\ir- 
vey  and  came  to  an  electrifying  conclusion: 
the  furnace  slag  dumped  each  year  contained 
enough  manganese  to  supply  a  substantial 
part  of  ths  country's  annual  requirements 
of  the  ore. 

Could  this  potential  reservoir  be  tapped 
on  an  economically  practical  basis?  The  re- 
search committee  with  the  backing  of  the 
tteel  indxutry  decided  to  find  out,  and  young 
Dr.  Buehl  was  given  the  Job  of  carrying  out 
the  practical  part  of  this  cold  war  counter- 
measure.  ' 

In  only  7  months  Dr.  Buehl  and  his  co- 
workers put  a  blast  furnace  together  and 
got  it  In  operation.  A  routing  staff  of  high- 
ly skilled  supervising  foremen  was  supplied 
by  ths  steel  Industry  to  give  the  tiny  miU 
a  small  technical  operating  force.  But  ths 
bulk  of  lu  labor  force  including  ex-truck 
drivers  and  general  handymen  had  never 
seen  the  Inside  of  a  steel  mill  before. 

In  the  experimental  unit,  the  usual  blast 
tem(>eratures  and  fiow  of  air  failed  to  heat 
the  hearth  fast  enough,  making  it  nifllcult 
to  fiush  or  tap  the  furnace.  T^e  ratio  of 
coke  was  changed  and  the  amount  of  air 
blast  was  increased,  and  thU  improved  mat- 
ters, but  the  metal  still  froae  at  the  Up- 
plng  level.  Blast  temperature  was  raised  to 
3000  degrees,  more  oxygen  was  added  and 
the  fuel  ratio  changed  agam  but  the  fatal 
defects  continued. 

Finally,  the  whole  lower  portion  of  the 
furnace  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt,  and  this 
time   the   furnace   worked. 

The  first  successful  taps  of  the  experi- 
mental blast  furnace  were  exciting  events. 
The  metal  (or  splegel)  produced  from  worth- 
less slag  contained  from  31  to  34  percent 
manganese.  3  to  4  percent  carbon.  0.8  to  4 
percent  sUicon.  and  S  to  4  percent  phospho- 
rus.   The  rest  was  Iron. 

During  these  hecUo  days,  work  in  the 
miniature  plant  was  apt  to  be  on  a  34-hour 
basU.  If  someone  got  sick  or  a  piece  of 
machinery  broke  down  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  chief  engineer  or  one  of  his  staff  to 
be  called  out  of  bed  r.t  3  a.  m.  to  come  down 
and  take  over. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  staff  including  the 
steel  industry  experU  doubled  as  steelwork- 


ers,  often  as  ordinary  handymen.  Mill  su- 
pervisors had  to  carry  out  manual  Jobs  them- 
selves so  that  their  green  labor  force  could 
see  how  something  worked. 

But  the  biggest  problem  in  producing 
manganese  from  slag  still  lay  ahead.  The 
blast  furnace  was  turning  out  a  high-grade 
metal.  The  next  question  was  how  to  sort 
this  mixture  out  so  the  manganese  could 
be  obtained  virtually  free  of  the  phosphorus. 
It  was  a  tough  problem,  but  it  has  finally 
been  solved  by  incomplete  blovring  in  a 
Bessemer-like  converter  wliich  produces  a 
high  manganese  slag  containing  65  to  63 
percent  manganeee.  the  phosphonis  remain- 
ing with  the  Iron. 

The  ordinary  Bessemer  converters  used  to 
convert  pigiron  Into  steel  would  not  work 
on  a  small  scale  for  the  operation,  because 
tlie  researchers  were  trying  to  control  the 
slag  composition  rather  than  the  metal  as 
in  normal  converter  operation.  Slags  high 
in  manganeee  oxide  remain  viscous  even  at 
temperatiires  as  high  as  3,000  degrees  and 
crust  over  In  a  small  open-top  converter,  bo- 
cause  of  loss  of  heat. 

Once  again  the  experimental  mill  equip- 
ment had  to  be  designed — this  time  a  special 
closed  converter  through  which  an  air  blast 
could  be  forced  that  would  oxldlae  the  man- 
ganese out  of  the  molten  metal;  that  is. 
cause  the  manganese  to  form  a  slag  on  top 
and  yet  not  carry  phosphonis  along  with  it. 
This  required  a  special  technique  in  tilting 
and  loading  the  converter  and  the  period 
of  blowing  had  to  be  precisely  regulated  or 
the  result  would  be  a  failure. 

When  the  plant  closed  down  to  expand 
Its  operations  at  the  end  of  1961,  its  blast 
furnace  was  producing  about  3*4  tons  of  30 
percent  manganese  metal  a  day  from  9  tons 
of  open  hearth  slag.  In  the  converter  op- 
eration 600  pounds  of  metal  was  blown  In  a 
80-minute  cycle  producing  about  140  pounds 
of  synthetic  ore.  Considered  on  the  basis  of 
continuous  24-hour  operation  this  would 
amount  to  7.000  poimds  of  66  to  63  percent 
manganese  ore  daily. 

In  a  big  steel  operation,  the  iron  left  after 
the  manganese  is  skimmed  off  In  the  con- 
verter would  be  processed  into  finished  steel 
and  sell  at  tour  times  the  value  of  the  man- 
ganese when  a  means  is  found  for  reducing 
the  phosphorus  content.  This  is  the  key 
to  the  economics  of  the  operation  and  per- 
haps the  key  to  building  a  steel  industry 
self-sufficient  in  manganese — salvaged  pig 
Iron  that  will  pay  most  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  manganese  and  bring  the  price  in 
line  with  impKjrted  manganese  ore. 

The  next  step  in  the  experiment — a  con- 
verter with  four  times  the  capacity  of  the 
old  one — Is  being  completed  and  will  bring 
the  pilot  plant  operation  closer  to  full  scale 
production.  At  the  pilot  plant  level,  man- 
ganese from  slag  costs  more  than  Imported 
ore  but  the  final  figure  Is  uncertain.  It  de- 
pends on  the  selling  price  of  the  recovered 
iron,  and  on  the  price  of  manganese,  which  . 
continues  to  rise. 

Today,  manganese  is  under  allocation. 
The  Government  is  paying  almost  double  the 
price  of  foreign  ores  for  domestic  manganese 
in  an  effort  to  spur  domestic  production. 
New  sources  of  supply  have  helped  the  Na- 
tion recover  from  the  blow  dealt  by  Russia 
in  1949  but  there  Ic  still  not  enough  man- 
ganese for  present  needs.  Next  year  steel 
production  will  go  up  perhaps  12  percent 
and  that  will  mean  even  leas  manganese  to 
go  around. 

Meanwhile  In  Pittsburgh  the  engineers  and 
technicians  are  not  waiting  to  see  what  will 
happen.  They  are  conUnuing  their  work  at 
full  speed. 

If  the  cold  war  should  become  a  hot  one, 
tf  the  manganese  supply  becomes  mora  crit- 
ical, they  win  be  ready  to  turn  over  a  new 
and  llfesaving  process — ready  for  production 
several  good  strides  ahead  of  the  emergency. 
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Friday,  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I 
present  a  very  able  editorial  by  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Clarlcsburg  Exponent-Tele- 
gram on  the  subject  of  dormant  bank 
accounts,  which  is  of  such  great  interest 
that  I  think  it  should  be  made  -widely 
available: 

Om  Dobmant  Baioc  Accodkts 

The  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co.,  which  pub- 
lishes the  local  morning,  evening,  and  Sun- 
day newspapers,  with  Its  Interest  in  the 
banking  business,  is  tn  a  position  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  not  only  ths  banking  insti- 
tutions of  the  cotmtry  but  to  the  general 
public  as  well. 

A  few  months  ago  we  took  an  active  part 
in  the  amendment  of  the  PDIC  legislation 
which  resulted  in  an  Increase  in  insurance 
coverage  of  individual  bank  accounts  from 
S6.000  to  610,000.  Recent  reports  indicate 
now  over  nine-tenths  of  all  the  banks  in 
the  ITnited  States  are  members  of  the  FDIC. 
and  95  percent  of  all  deposits  are  in  banks 
Insured  by  the  corporation.  At  the  same 
time  the  FDIC  has  permitted  to  accumulate 
a  surplus  in  the  amount  of  61,260.000.000. 

Due  to  the  Increased  coverage,  deposits  in 
banks  have  increased  by  several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Now  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  It  is  the  intention  of  a 
branch  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  exact 
certain  information  about  dormant  accoxints 
from  national  banks  only. 

Realizing  the  importance  ot  a  movement 
of  this  klnl.  we  took  the  matter  up  with  a 
number  of  eminent  United  States  Senators, 
bankers  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  prominent  attorneys.  The  response  has 
been  good,  several  Senators,  bankers  and  at- 
torneys are  sufficiently  Interested  to  look  fur« 
ther  into  the  matter  of  dormant  accounts. 
We  ore  printing  excerpts  of  some  of  the  let- 
ters received,  not  revealing  the  writers,  as 
we  do  not  feel  it  is  exactly  fair  to  do  so  as 
the  letters  do  not  appear  in  their  entirety. 
When  complete  information  is  received,  and 
with  proper  consent,  we  wiU  print  the  vari- 
ous opinions  in  full. 

The  abstracts  of  letters  will  give  our  read- 
ers the  feeling  this  attempted  confiscation  of 
dormant  accounts  is  being  resented. 

The  editorial  appearing  in  the  February 
13  Clarksburg  Telegram  on  dormant  accounts 
in  national  banks,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Treasury  department  as  well  as  to  many 
United  States  Senators  who  have  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  con- 
stituents and  to  a  numbe*  of  bankers,  has 
stirred  Interest  and  resulted  in  several  com- 
ments. 

The  editorial  was  prompted  by  a  letter  and 
a  questionnaire,  signed  by  a  rubber  stamp 
with  the  name  of  W.  M.  Taylor,  Deputy 
Comptroller  of  Currency,  requeeting  a  state- 
ment of  dormant  accounts  In  banks.  Our 
queries  were :  Under  what  authority  does  the 
deputy  comptroller  or  any  other  official  de- 
mand this  information,  and  what  exactly  is 
a  dormant  account?  No  one,  so  far,  has 
seemed  to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily. 

We  are  Indeed  pleased  that  so  many  Sena- 
tors are  taking  an  interest  In  this  matter. 
Zn  fact,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Sena- 
tors, who  expresses  himself  fearlessly,  wrc^ 
to  Mr.  Preston  Delano.  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  seeking  pertinent  information  on 
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the  q\i— tlon  of  darmant  aeooanta.  Flnt, 
he  requested  the  authority  by  which  this 
demand  was  made;  secondly,  the  full  reason 
or  reasons  for  the  demand;  thirdly,  full  In- 
formation respecting  the  use  to  which  it  la 
proposed  to  put  the  information  furnished 
In  lesponse  to  this  demand. 

Apparently  only  the  4.903  national  banks 
and  their  3.180  branches  (totaling  7.171)  are 
the  targets  for  a  statement  of  dormant  ac- 
counts, with  no  like  demand  being  made  on 
the  9.676  State  banks  and  trust  companies 
and  their  2,811  brancbes  (totaling  12.387). 
There  are  in  addition  47  Federal  banks  with 
27  branches,  a  total  of  74,  and  161  private 
banks  and  other  banking  Institutions  and 
20  branches,  a  total  of  181.  Is  it  not  dis- 
crimination to  request  only  national  banks 
for  such  information? 

It  la  wondered,  too,  how  the  FDIC  Insur- 
ance, now  covering  individual  accounts  In 
member  banks  to  $10,000  Instead  of  the 
former  figure  of  $5,000,  would  be  affected  by 
confiscation  of  dormant  accounts. 

It  would  seem  to  many  this  recent  move- 
ment for  a  statement  of  dormant  accounts 
in  national  banks  Is  a  aociallstic  trend.  If 
the  Comptroller's  office  can  take  over  bank 
accounts,  what  is  there  to  prevent  its  tak- 
ing over  land  even  though  taxes  are  paid  on 
It?  That  is  what  la  done  in  Russia,  the 
spells  being  divided  among  the  Beds.  In 
Britain,  under  the  Labor  government,  the 
medical  profession,  coal  mines,  railroads, 
■teel.  and  other  Indiistrles  were  socialized. 
Sorely  It  is  hoped  that  la  not  the  aim  of 
aome  In  Washington. 

We  feel  certain  this  Nation  la  fortunate  in 
having  enough  fearless  and  honorable 
United  States  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  In  both  parties  to  prevent  confiscation 
of  property  and  the  imposition  of  drastic 
and  unfair  directives  on  banks  as  well  as  the 
general  public  without  even  bothering  to 
consult  Congress.  We  know  the  American 
people  will  never  stand  for  allowing  a  few 
to  take  the  laws  into  their  own  hands. 

It  la  admitted  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  certain  specific  powers,  but  It  evi- 
dently cannot  be  found  upon  what  anthcvlty 
this  office  bases  its  demand  for  a  statement 
of  dormant  accounts  in  national  banks. 

In  fact,  no  clear  definition  of  dormant  ac- 
count can  be  found.  Does  an  account 
which  has  had  no  activity  for  10  years  be- 
come dormant?  Or  Is  It  for  a  period  of  5 
years,  or  less?  Would  the  period  of  dor- 
mancy begin  with  the  time  an  account  la 
created  or  the  date  it  was  last  active? 

It  is  our  Intention  to  try  to  find  definite 
answers  for  the  many  questions  that  per- 
tain to  dormant  accounts,  and  by  what  au- 
thority the  Deputy  Comptroller  tries  to  com- 
pel banks  to  submit  a  statement  of  such 
accounts. 

Surely  the  funds  confiscated  win  not  be 
locked  up  and  taken  to  Washington  after 
being  taken  away  from  banks,  aome  of  which 
have  been  operating  for  100  years,  and  out 
of  circulation. 

Here  are  some  most  interesting  comments 
oo  the  matter  received  by  us  recently. 

A  well-known  president  of  a  leading  b^nfc 
In  West  Virginia  wrote  in  part: 

•TThank  you  very  much  for  the  copy  o* 
your  February  13  dally  paper  In  which  you 
had  an  editorial  on  the  front  page  con- 
cerning requests  made  by  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  informa- 
tion on  dormant  accoxints.  We  are  very  glad 
you  raised  this  question  about  the  purpose 
of  these  requests  for  Information,  and  we. 
too,  would  like  to  know  the  reason  that 
these  requests  are  being  made." 
A  prominent  Senator  comnoented: 
"I  thank  you  for  your  kind  lett$r  of 
February  13  and  the  Issue  of  the  Clarksburg 
Telegram  which  you  endoaed.  The  coltunns 
which  you  marked  for  me  are  most  Interest- 
ing, and  I  appreciate  greatly  your  bringing 
this  matter  to  my  attention." 


One  of  the  largest  banka  In  the  Natioo. 
with  6*  branches,  declared  while  It  was  quit* 
a  Job  to  fill  out  all  requests,  it  compiled  with 
the  directive.  The  spokesman  for  this  In- 
stitution said,  however,  he  did  not  know 
what  authority  the  Comptroller  had  to  ask 
for  this  Information,  nor  the  actual  defini- 
tion of  a  dormant  account.  He  further 
stated: 

"As  you  know,  there  Is  no  Federal  escheat 
law,  and.  therefore,  there  is  no  legal  defini- 
tion, so  far  as  the  Federal  law  is  concerned  of 
what  constitutes  a  dormant  account." 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  following  re- 
marks made  by  the  president  of  a  leading 
bank  in  Maryland: 

"I  understand  that  the  national  banks 
here  had  the  same  question  put  to  them,  but 
we  probably  look  at  it  in  a  little  different 
light,  because  in  Maryland  we  have  a  law  in 
effect  under  which  deposit  accounts  in  any 
bank,  trust  company,  savings  Institution, 
national  banka.  aavtnga  and  loan  account  as- 
sociations, or  Federal  savings  and  loan  aa- 
sociatlons,  which  have  been  dormant  for  $ 
period  of  20  years,  escheat  to  the  state  there- 
after. If  It  turns  up,  the  depositor  may  atlU 
Claim  hla  money  througb  the  State  treasury." 

A  btmker  In  Washington.  D.  C,  gave  this 
opinion: 

"As  to  your  question  about  the  definition 
of  a  dormant  account,  I  would  say  that  there 
could  well  be  a  wide  variance  of  opinion. 
However,  the  Information  that  was  re- 
quested. Incidentally,  exacts  data  that  was 
requested  of  all  national  banks  and  all  banks 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  this 
one.  concerning  accounts  that  were  Inactlva 
since  December  31.  1941.  My  personal  opin- 
ion is  that  such  an  account  would  be  dor- 
mant. As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  an  account  inactive  for  S  years 
could  also  be  considered  within  the  sama 
category." 

(Our  comment  to  the  above  Is  no  Indl- 
▼Idual  Interested  In  safeguarding  his  funds 
would  xmnt  to  do  buslnees  with  a  bank  that 
feels  that  way.) 

From  a  New  Tork  bank  an  active  officer 
wrote: 

"I  have  read  your  editorial  with  much 
Interest  and  I  admire  the  cotirage  you  have 
shown  In  connection  with  the  recent  request 
from  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  Bankers  throughout  the  country 
win  be  Interested  in  what  you  had  to  say." 

To  show  that  wide-awake  United  States 
Senators  are  never  too  busy  to  take  up  mat- 
ters of  particular  Interest  and  great  welfare 
to  the  pubUc.  here  is  what  one  wrote  us : 

"It  was  certainly  thoughtful  of  you  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  your  editorial  concerning  the 
Treasury  Department's  Interest  In  darmant 
accounts.  It  is  a  matter  In  which  I  would 
certainly  want  to  Interest  myself,  and  I  am 
undertaking  to  determine  Jiist  what  the  De- 
partment has  In  mind." 

A  letter  was  received  from  a  key  official  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
one  who  was  greatly  Instnimental  in  amend- 
ing the  FDIC  law  which  increased  individual 
accoiint  Insiirance  coverage  from  $6,000  to 
$10.0(X).  While  he  does  not  point  out  what 
effect  the  request  for  dormant  accovints  *tv| 
taking  over  of  such  accounts  would  havs  on 
the  FDIC.  one  paragraph  contained  soma 
valuable  Information: 

"Many  States  require  that  depoalU  un- 
claimed for  a  number  of  years  be  published 
annuaUy.  Some  of  these  States  are  Wiscon- 
sin. Oregon.  Kentucky,  and  California.  In 
New  Tork  State  deposits  remaining  un- 
claimed for  15  years  must  be  publlabed  by 
the  bank,  after  which,  if  they  remain  un- 
claimed, they  ere  turned  over  to  tha  State 
MMaptroUer." 

A  deposit  In  a  bank  la  Inaured.  the  insur- 
ance being  paid  by  the  particular  bank,  so 
surely  it  U  relieved  at  any  liability  If  funda 
are  ttnned  over  to  either  tba  State  or  Fed- 
eral Qoremment. 


A  prominent  Senator  tram  the  far  Weat 
stated: 

"May  I  thank  you  for  your  recent  com- 
munication with  the  attached  mat^al. 
which  I  have  noted  with  Intereat.  Let  ma 
assvire  you  that  I  appreciate  your  eoxutesy 
In  sending  this  information  to  me.** 

A  representative  of  a  large  New  Tork  bank 
had  the  following  to  say: 

"In  reference  to  your  letter  of  February  7, 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  a  State-chartered  bank. 
we.  of  course,  would  not  be  required  to  sub- 
mit a  report  of  dormant  accounts.  So  tt 
should  be  remembered  that  the  only  aooounta 
that  are  considered  dormant,  as  far  as  tha 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  concerned,  are 
those  in  national  banks  and  in  the  States 
that  have  passed  a  law  on  the  question." 

An  eminent  United  States  Senator,  upon 
receipt  of  our  editorial,  wrote  to  Hon.  John 
W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a$ 
foUows: 

"Xnclosed  Is  a  letter  and  newspaper 
sent  to  me  from  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.  I  waa 
very  much  Interested  In  the  contentions  of 
Mr.  Highland,  and  would  appreciate  your 
comments  on  them,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  legal  authority  upon  which  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  C\irrency  acted.  In  addition.  Z 
would  be  Interested  in  having  jo\u  dt>Wnmon 
of  dormant  account." 

The  comment  made  by  a  Senator  from 
the  South,  a  member  of  an  Important  com- 
mittee waa: 

"Thanks  for  yo\ir  letter  of  February  U 
enclosing  a  copy  of  your  editorial  of  February 
13.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  InXormatloa,  »"^ 
I  win  look  Into  the  matter.** 

The  reply  of  the  president  of  one  ot  th» 
largest  banks  m  Ohio  Is  of  great  Interest: 

"I  would  suggest  that  you  '"■^■tt  the  mat- 
ter with  the  bank  council  and  ask  the  Comp- 
troller what  authority  thay  liave  for  aaklnf 
for  figures  on  dormant  aeeouats  *»««  how 
they  are  able  to  define  It.  Tou  probably 
have  btUlt  up  ezperlenoe  in  your  own  institu- 
tion of  accounta  that  might  have  appeared 
to  be  domtant.  which  turned  out  not  to  ba 
ao.  The  subject  might  be  Important  enough 
for  your  State  bankers  association  to  debata 
and  discuss.  I  am  Incllnad  to  think  that  the 
matter  of  Stataa'  rights  might  enter  mto  the 
subject,  because  your  etutomers  are  dtlaana 
of  the  sovereign  SUte  of  Waat  Virginia."  Ha 
commented  further  that  such  a  bill  was  pro- 
posed m  Ohio,  but  It  died  a  quick  death. 

A  prominent  attorney  In  Wheeling  who  la 
actively  Interested  In  hattHnj  made  the  fol. 
lowing  report  which  is  Indeed  revealing: 

"A  search  of  the  law  has  revealed  to  me  no 
law  defining  'dormant  bank  acootmta.'  I  do 
find  several  cases  oonstructlxig  and  defining 
the  word  'dormant.'  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  Tork  hM  hald  that  dor- 
mant' has  been  defined  aa  'alaeplng,  silent, 
not  known,'  or  Inactive.'  Hia  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  has  defined  the  word  ss  In 
a  state  of  suspended  animation'  (sixrh  as  we 
have  In  Washington  today);  Corpus  Juris 
Seomdum  says  'dormant'  baa  been  defined 
I»*™arUy  aa  'asleep  or  sleeping,  being  in  the 
atote  of  reeambllng  sleep;  torpid,  especially 
hibernating  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  not 
aroused  to  action  although  capable  of  it. 
Derivatively,  not  acting,  not  known  or  sllant; 
also  not  used,  asserted  or  enforced.'  In  a  re- 
cent case  by  the  Court  of  Appeate  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  that  court  said  that  dor- 
mant 'Is  a  condition  of  sleeping  and  not  of 
death.' " 

A  truly  outstanding  United  States  Senator, 
member  of  a  committee  of  great  Importance, 
wrote  the  following  which  clearly  demon- 
atratee  he  la  greatly  mterestad  in  the  matter 
of  dormant  acoounu  and  la  Intaat  on  fiiyypj 
■ome  conclusive  answers: 

"It  waa  very  kind  of  you  to  iTvrlude  me 
among  thoee  prominent  United  States  Sen- 
ators to  whom  you  sent  a  copy  of  the  Febru- 
ary 12  iMue  of  the  Clarksburg  Talagram 
featuring  your  front-page  editorial  on  the 
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Federal  Government's  Interest  in  dormant 
bank  accounts. 

"I  read  your  editorial  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  and  believe  you  have  done  a  public 
service  to  your  readers  in  presenting  this 
matter  as  you  did.  Too  often  admlniatratlve 
orders  promulgated  by  Government  biu-eaus 
have  far-reaching  effects  and  serious  Impll- 
cstions. 

"If  you  aastmM  correctly  that  this  may  be 
the  first  step  in  an  attempt  by  the  FMeral 
Government  to  confiscate  such  dormant  de- 
posits you  have  uncovered  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance.  As  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  Inferences  of  this  editorial  I 
have  referred  the  matter  to  a  tnuted  friend 
who  will  look  thoroughly  Into  this  subject 
and  provide  me  with  a  confidential  analysis 
of  what  is  behind  the  request  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Cu.TAncy.  Without  examining 
all  aspecu  of  this  matter  thoroughly  I  can- 
not offer  an  opinion  for  the  record  aa  to  the 
conclusions  which  should  be  drawn  from  the 
letter  received  from  W.  M.  Taylor. 

"Therefore  I  am  asking  you  to  allow  me  a 
little  more  time  to  analyze  thU  matter  thor- 
oughly before  I  attempt  to  ascertain  the  im- 
plications of  ths  move  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

"I  do  appreciate  your  sending  ma  this  ma- 
terial and  win  advlaa  you  at  a  later  data 
after  I  have  received  a  full  report  on  this 
mstter." 

The  Interest  ezpreaaed  by  ao  many  promi- 
nent persons  Is  Indeed  gratifying.  Our 
readers  msy  be  assured  vre  will  continue  to 
probe  this  matter  of  dormant  accounts  and 
publish  all  pertinent  Information  as  It  la 
received. 


ProdactiM  of  Lhc$tock  m  A*  Soatkera 

SUtM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

I  or  aOOTH  CABOUMA 

Df  "tBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVIS 
I     Friday.  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  BRTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  E.  H. 
Agnew.  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith 
attach,  together  with  my  reply  thereto. 

It  ts  very  evident,  as  will  be  revealed 
by  the  attached  excerpt  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  Tuesday.  March 
18.  in  the  article  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lesesne.  of  South  Carolina,  that  the 
South,  particularly  our  section  thereof, 
is  making  great  strides  in  the  production 
of  livestock.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  fine  herds  of  cattle  grazing  in  the 
fields  and  on  the  slopes  of  our  Southern 
States,  where  green  grass  grows  the  year 
around. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  requested 
livestock  reporting  service  sought  will 
soon  be  authorized. 

South  Caholima  Faem  Busbau,  Ixc, 

Columbia,  S.  C,  February  29,  1952, 
Bon.  JosxPH  R.  BiTsoN, 

Member  of  the  Vnited  State*  Bouse  of 
Representative*.  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

DCAS  Mb.  Bbtsom:  Under  date  of  February 
25.  Mr.  H.  L.  Wmgate,  president  of  the  Geor- 
gia Farm  Bureau  Federation,  writes  to  re- 
quest our  assistance  in  obtaining  an  ex- 
panded Livestock  Market  Reporting  Service 
for  the  eastern  area  of  Georgia  and  for  the 
wntem  area  of  83uth  Carolina. 


It  seems  that  such  satisfactory  service  is 
already  being  used  in  the  Atlanta  and  Thom- 
asvUle  areas  in  Georgia,  but  that  the  area 
around  Statesboro,  Savannah,  and  Augusta 
is  not  being  so  served. 

We  hsve  no  semblance  of  a  satisfactory 
Livestock  or  Farm  Market  Reporting  Service 
now  anywhere  in  South  Carolina.  For  sev- 
eral months  the  Clemson  Elxtension  Service 
was  enabled  through  funds  made  available 
under  the  program  of  the  Research  and  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1846  to  make  a  most  desirable 
and  satisfactory  refmrt  around  midday  over 
a  network  of  radio  stations  that  fairly  well 
covered  South  Carolina.  Due  to  the  recent 
exhaxistlon  of  such  RMA  funds,  this  service 
has  been  discontinued. 

Of  course,  we  urge  that  you  cooperate  with 
the  Georgia  congressional  delegation  In  pro- 
viding for  an  expanded  Livestock  Market 
Reporting  Service  in  Georgia  and  for  the 
initiation  of  such  a  service  to  adequately 
flu  this  need  in  South  Carolina. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Tours  sincerely. 

E  H.  AoNtw, 

President. 

CoMoaaaa  or  trx  Uirrm>  Statcb. 

Honsx  or  Ru>bkskntativs8, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  4.  1952. 
Mr.  B.  H.  AoKKW, 

President.  South  Carolina  Farm  Bureau, 
Inc..  Columbia.  S.  C. 
Mt  Dkab  Mb.  PKEsmxHT:  Thanks  ever  so 
much  for  yoxir  letter  of  February  39  point- 
ing out  the  need  for  an  authorized  and /or 
expanded  Livestock  Market  Reporting  Serv- 
ice for  the  eastern  area  of  Georgia  and  west- 
em  area  of  South  Carolina. 

Some  years  ago,  with  the  help  of  others, 
we  were  able  to  get  similar  market-report- 
ing service  for  the  p>each  growers.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  I  can  be  of  service  In  this 
regard. 

Thanking  you  and  with  kindest  regards, 
I  am. 

Very  respectfully, 

Josbth  R.  Bbtsow. 

(Ftom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 
March  18.  1952) 

South  Basxs  Its  liiwrooc  Hona  on  Yeab- 

Round    Orxxn    Pastubzs — Facx    or    Abbs 

Unobbooucg    RAPm    Changes 
(By  Henry  Lesesne) 

CoLUiCBU.  S.,C. — "The  South  will  never 
come  Into  Its  own  imtil  its  fields  are  green 
In  winter." 

This  has  long  been  a  truism  in  the  South. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  not  as  many  green 
fields  in  winter  as  there  should  be,  or  sa 
many  as  there  are  going  to  be.  Yet  in  year- 
round  pasturage  the  Southeast  sees  the  hope 
of  becoming  the  outstanding  livestock  re- 
gion in  the  Nation. 

This  trend  Is  already  pronounced.  The 
Southeast  la  l>eginning  to  produce  its  own 
feed  and  food. 

Briefly,  this  is  what  has  happened:  The 
culture  of  cotton  has  moved  steadily  west- 
ward across  the  Mississippi.  "Hie  Southeast 
still  produces  about  aa  much  cotton  as  for- 
merly but  on  about  half  the  acreage.  A 
great  part  of  its  land  has  been  diverted  In 
livestock  and  diversified  farming. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  symbolic  picture 
of  the  new  South  to  be  found  than  at  Pen- 
dleton in  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina. 
There  on  the  500-acre  lawn  of  a  gleaming 
postwar  rayon  mill  graze  ISO  Hereford  steers. 
They  keep  the  grass  mowed  the  year  round, 
and  that's  all  the  food  they  get.  The  lawn 
or  pasture  la  a  combination  of  alta  fescue 
grass  and  ladlno  clover,  a  blgh-proteln  com- 
bination found  to  be  particularly  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  rolling  Piedmont. 
iNcoifB  BBmra 

The  things  envisaged  by  southern  pioneers 
are  dramatically  changing  the  face  of  the 


Southeast  today.  Industrially  and  commer- 
daUy,  it  is  the  fastest  growing  region  of  tba 
Nation,  according  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Its  per  capita  Income  Is  rising  rap- 
Idly.  It  is  becoming  a  much  greater  part  of 
the  national  market. 

Growing  industrialization  Is  helping  to 
balance  its  economy,  but  basically  and  his. 
torically  the  region  depends  on  the  land.  An 
agricultural  revolution  is  taking  place  that 
gains  momentum  with  each  planting  season. 
Farms  are  rapidly  mechanizing.  Diversifi- 
cation la  being  achle\'ed.     . 

In  the  Southeast,  though,  there  Is  nothing 
more  significant  in  agriculture  than  the  de- 
velopment of  the  livestock  industry.  Fine 
Hereford  and  Angus  cattle  can  be  found  all 
over  the  region.  The  development  of  year- 
round  pasturage  and  the  advent  of  artificial 
Insemination  are  big  factors  here. 

The  trend  toward  livestock  is  noticeable 
everywhere,  but  especially  so  in  Florida. 
Here,  where  the  economy  la  geared  to  the 
tourist  industry  more  than  anything  else, 
and  a  State  which  In  the  last  few  years  haa 
pyramided  the  froeen  citrus  concentrates 
business  into  a  $150,000,000  Industry,  beef- 
cattle  production  has  more  than  doubled  in 
a  decade,  and  Florida  leads  all  States  In  the 
percentage  of  livestock  gain.  The  Florida 
percentage  gain  was  108.5  percent,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Texas,  top  cattle  State,  had  an  increase  of 
47.4  percent.  Moat  of  the  Southeastern 
States  showed  a  gain  of  SO  percent  or  better. 
In  the  beginning,  the  farmers  of  the  South- 
east had  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  scrub 
stock,  but  this  picture  is  changing.  For  in- 
stance. North  Carolina  now  haa  breeding  as- 
sociations in  half  of  its  100  counties. 

A  few  yesrs  ago.  Fuller  E.  Callaway,  retired 
textile  manufacturer  who  has  a  livestock 
farm  near  LaGrange,  Ga..  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  the  South,  paid  $52,000  for  a  Here- 
ford  bull — the  highest  amount  ever  paid  for 
a  Hereford — which  he  brought  to  Georgia 
from  the  West. 

Pastures  of  ladlno  clover  and  other  such 
grasses  are  taking  over  everywhere.  Five 
years  ago  there  were  only  800  acres  of  such 
pastures  in  North  Carolina;  today  there  are 
over  a  million  acres.  The  combination  of 
alta  fescue  grass  and  ladlno  clover  is  becomw 
Ing  popular.  The  fescue  grass  provides  year- 
round  grazing  and  the  ladlno  clover  provides 
grazing  plus  legumes. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  former  years,  the 
Southeast  now  not  only  produces  most  of  its 
own  milk,  but  plants  making  cheese,  butter, 
and  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  have 
sprung  up  in  nearly  every  area.  Nearly  aU 
the  nationally  known  dairy  companies  are 
represented  with  processing  plants  scattered 
through  the  region.  A  number  of  large 
plants  are  now  in  the  building  stage. 

COBLX   TAKXS   XXAO 

Less  than  two  decades  ago,  the  Piedmont 
area  of  North  Carolina  didn't  have  much 
dlveraifled  farming.  But  an  idea  that  dairy- 
ing operations  could  be  developed  on  thou- 
sands of  little  farms  in  this  Immense  area 
began  growing  in  the  planning  of  George  S. 
Coble. 

With  only  this  basic  idea  and  11  gallons 
of  milk,  he  opened  a  plant  in  November  1934. 
A  field  department  was  set  up  to  help  farm- 
ers establish  dairy  herds.  Today  the  Cobla 
Dairy  Products,  Inc.,  of  Lexington,  N.  C, 
which  he  heads,  haa  27  processing  planta,  re- 
ceiving stations,  and  sales  branches  serving 
customers  in  six  surrounding  States. 

A  drawback  to  livestock  production  In  the 
South  has  been  that  the  region,  t)ecause  of 
climate,  cannot  produce  the  high  yields  of 
com  that  the  Midweat  can.  But  the  Coker 
Farms  at  Hartsvllle  for  11  years  have  been 
carrying  on  a  breeding  program  not  only  to 
develop  high-yielding  adapted  hybrids  for  the 
South,  but  also  to  develop  hybrids  suited  to 
mechanical  production.  To  speed  «p  the 
program,  a  large  nunery  la  malntalnad 
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ICaml.  Vis.,  permltttng  a  more  rapid  eralua- 
tion  of  new  lines. 

The  Coker  Panne  and  seed-tveedlng  work. 
now  headed  by  Robert  R.  Coker.  son  of  the 
plonaer  aootbera  aeed  breeder,  comprlBC  some 
7.000  acres,  made  up  of  13  different  fanning 
xmits  or  plantations.  The  breeding  work  In- 
Tolves  not  only  cotton  and  com,  but  tobacco, 
■m&ll  grains,  soybeans,  watermelons,  sweat 
potatoes,  and  eesamiw  wbtch  Is  being  planted 
as  an  experiment  for  oil  seed  production,  and 
whlcb  could  bold  much  promise  as  a  crop  for 
tbe  South. 

In  recent  years  an  outstanding  Ouemaey 
lierd  has  been  developed  and  a  modem,  effi- 
cient dairy  added — tlie  purpose  behind  the 
development  of  the  pure-bred  herd  being  to 
demonstrate  the  results  that  can  be  obtained 
under  ordinary  farm  candlUons  and  with  a 
reasonable  outlay  of  money  in  converting  idle 
acres  Into  profitable  pasture  and  feed  pro- 
ducing tracts. 

At  HartsvlUe.  too,  soon  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  there  began  the  development  of 
Improved  and  wilt-resistant  varieties  of  cot- 
ton. About  7,000  farmers  in  an  average  year 
visit  the  Coker  Farms  there,  an  agricultural 
show  place  which  Is  a  mecca  also  for  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcxilture  specialists  and  scientUic 
agriculturalists. 

The  southern  economy  Is  still  linked  with 
cotton,  though  not  to  the  extent  it  once  was. 
A  vast  amount  of  research  from  the  breeder 
level  on  up  has  helped  the  cotton  farmer. 
The  trend  in  the  Southeast  is  toward  better 
quality  cotton  and  higher  yields  per  acre. 
Hot  so  many  years  ago  there  xued  to  lie  scores 
of  varieties  of  cotton;  today  there  are  about 
a  half-dcsen  important  cmes. 

This  crop  year,  J.  M.  Smith  in  South  Caro- 
lina's Edgefleld  County  coaxed  8.380  pounds 
of  lint  cotton  from  a  gently  sloping  5-acre 
tract  behind  his  home.  For  this  perform- 
ance, a  record  for  this  State  and  probably  the 
whole  Cotton  Belt,  he  won  $750  first  prize  in 
the  State  5-acre  contest  and  the  $1,500  in 
"sweepstakes"  money  for  breaking  the  record 
of  all  previous  years. 

THIBTT-mCB  tows 

His  feat  was  accomplished  with  Coker  100 
.  wilt-resistant  cotton,  the  principal  variety 
grown  In  the  Carolinas  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Cotton  Belt.  Although  he  runs  a  fully 
mechanized  farm,  he  used  two  mules  to  work 
the  5-acre  tract.  By  using  the  mules  in- 
stead of  tractors,  he  was  able  to  plant  cotton 
in  30-inch  rows  In  place  of  the  wider  spac- 
ing he  ordinarily  uses.  His  production  was 
equivalent  to  over  three  bales  an  acre.  One 
bale  an  acre  is  good. 

Mr.  Smith  follows  the  practice  of  crop  ro- 
tation and  contour  plowing.  One  has  only 
to  travel  over  the  Southeast  by  air  to  become 
impressed  with  the  wide  application  of  mod- 
em farm  practices.  One  sees  mile  upon  mile 
of  intricately  curved  patterns  that  em- 
phasize how  far  the  farmer  has  progressed 
in  his  fight  against  soil  erosion,  to  which  a 
single-crop  economy  for  ro  many  genera- 
tions contributed. 

MECHAmz.\TION    GSOWS 

%>artanburg  County,  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  SUte,  is  South  Carolina's  largest  tex- 
tile-manufacturing county.  It  is  the  largest 
cotton-consuming  county  In  the  world.  It 
used  to  be  a  large  cotton-producing  coiuity, 
too. 

While  farming  in  general  in  the  South  is 
being  mechanised,  the  most  spectacular 
mechanization  is  in  cotton.  The  big  mechan- 
ical picker — an  expensive  piece  of  machin- 
ery— began  to  appear  on  the  scene  only  a 
decade  ago.  Today  about  17  percent  of  the 
crop  Is  mechanically  harvested. 

Smaller  pickers  more  adaptable  to  the  hilly 
terrain  of  a  large  part  of  the  South  are  on 
the  way.  The  big  mechaixlcal  pickers  are 
mors  suited  to  the  irrigated  cotton  farms  of 
the*West  and  to  the  t>ig  plantations  and  level 


land  of  the  ICsslssippl  Delta,  but  they  are 
also  being  put  to  use  rapidly  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  States. 

The  National  Planning  Association  says 
that  the  key  factor  in  the  continued  ImfR-ove- 
ment  of  the  economy  in  tha  cotton-produc- 
ing Southeast  is  ofl-farm  Jobs,  which  have 
Increased  spectacularly  but  still  not  enough. 
Deq>lte  the  great  strides  in  naedianlxatlon. 
the  association  says,  the  cotton  South  still 
needs  additional  equipment  to  replace  man- 
power. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago,  the  South  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  a  one-crop  economy 
and  farmers  were  struggling  to  exist  against 
the  heavy  odds  that  went  with  Ignorance 
of  scientific  methods.  Farmers  were  poor 
because  they  grew  too  much  short  cotton 
and  not  enough  food  and  feed  for  them- 
selves and  their  working  stock. 

A  scant  few  decades  ago.  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  grown  In  South  Carolina 
or  in  the  entire  Cotton  Belt  was  i^«  of  an 
inch  or  better.  It  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  South's  textile  mills. 
However,  in  South  Carolina  since  1942,  more 
than  93  percent  of  the  crop  has  been  1 
inch  or  longer.  In  1950,  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  reports  that 
99.4  percent  was  1  inch  or  longer. 

IXUfCXI  STAPLX 

About  95  percent  of  the  cotton  acreage  In 
the  Carolinas  is  planted  to  Coker  100  Wilt, 
and  it  Is  also  popular  In  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama and  areas  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas.  But  the  intricate  work  of  plant 
breeding  is  never  ending,  and  the  objective 
of  the  Coker  natural  scientists  now  is  a 
highly  productive,  highly  wilt-resistant,  all- 
purpose,  iVie-inch  cotton  that  will  more 
than  meet  any  manufacturing  requirements 
and  give  the  farmer  the  highest  possible 
return. 

There  are  many  factors  that  are  causing 
the  South  to  shed  Its  colonial  status  and 
to  push  it  into  the  forefront  of  American 
life. 

As  the  economic  level  rises,  so  rise  other 
levels.  There  are  many  who  hold  to  the 
precept  that  once  the  South  surmounts  its 
historic  economic  handicaps.  Its  other  prob- 
lems will  solve  themselves.  And  it  would 
now  seem  that  the  South  at  last  is  going 
over  the  "hump"  in  establishing  a  balanced 
economy. 


Gmf  OT  Batter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 

or  Missoinu 
IN  THX  HOU8K  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  published  recently  in  the 
Boeing  magazine  a  significant  article  by 
Mr.  William  M.  Allen,  president  of  the 
Boeing  Aircraft  Co..  entitled  "Guns  or 
Butter."  In  this  article.  Mr.  Allen  dis- 
cusses the  status  of  military  aircraft 
production  in  this  country.  This  article 
contains  Information  of  great  ralue  to 
Members  of  this  body: 

Own  (M  BVTTCB 

(By  William  U.  Alton,  president.  Boeing 
Airplane  Co.) 

In  accordance  with  custom,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  year  is  a  time  tat  reviewing  the 
accomplishments  of  the  old  one  and  viewing 
the  months  ahead.  Tb  me.  however,  in  look- 
ing at  the  general  situation  confronting  our 
industry,   the  start   of    1953  seems   a  more 


appropriate  time  for  the  examination  of 
problems  than  of  accomplishments.  In  all 
truth,  we  have  too  many  of  the  former  and 
fewer  of  the  latter  than  we  would  like. 

By  now  the  American  public  has  become 
aware  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
the  unquestioned  world  leader  in  air  power. 

This  fact  was  driven  home  last  November 
by  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg.  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff.  Commenting  on  the  use  of  the  Sovtet- 
bxiilt  Mia  fighter  in  Korea,*  he  told  us  that 
Bed  China  has  acquired  an  air  force  that  has 
made  It  "almq$t  overnight  •  •  •  one  of 
the  major  air  powers  of  the  world."  The  re- 
sult, be  added.  \a  that  "The  air  supremacy 
upon  which  we  have  relied  in  the  past  la 
faced  with  a  seriotis  challenge."  If  anyone 
questions  this,  let  blm  look  at  the  statistics 
on  Jet  battles  over  Korea:  More  often  than 
not.  our  planes  have  been  outnumbered  by 
the  enemy. 

Russia,  then,  has  been  able  to  provide  th* 
Chinese  Conununlsts  with  a  Jet  fighter  force 
as  modern  as  ours  and  at  least  equal  in  num- 
bers to  what  we  have  seen  fit  to  put  into 
BUsrea.  She  has  done  this  whUe.  presumably, 
continuing  to  build  up  her  own  strength. 

The  meaning  of  this,  in  terms  of  produc- 
tion, seems  quite  clear:  We  are  being  out- 
produced. The  reasons,  it  seems  to  me.  are 
Ixxherent  in  the  policy  under  which  America 
is  attempting  to  rearm. 

We  have  had  more  than  a  year.  now.  of 
rearmament  under  a  program  based  on  a 
calculated  risk.  The  risk,  in  turn,  has  been 
undertaken  on  a  double  premise:  flnt.  that 
we  shall  be  given  sufliclent  time  to  rearm  at 
a  reasonably  comfortable  pace  and.  second, 
that  we  can  rearm  with  neither  serious  sac- 
rifice to  our  living  standard  nor  damage  to 
our  economy.  On  such  a  foundation  we  have 
erected  our  policy  of  guns  and  butter. 

Despite  these  premises,  our  military  leader* 
considered  the  situation  urgent  enough  to 
call  for  stiff  defense-production  schedules. 
Accepting  their  Judgment  of  oxir  defense 
needs,  we  also  must  recognlae  that  it  is  Im- 
portant to  meet  the  schedules,  once  they  are 
established. 

Tet  today  America  Is  substantially  behind 
In  these  schedules  originally  determined  by 
the  Armed  Forces.  In  our  search  for  reasons, 
we  had  better  ask  ourselves  a  vital  question : 
Can  we  rearm,  sulBclently  and  within  the 
desired  time,  under  our  present  guns-and- 
butter  program? 

The  answer  seems  to  me  as  simi^  as  this: 
If  we  are  to  iiave  butter  in  the  present  quan- 
tities, we  cannot  at  the  same  time  have  guns 
on  the  desired  schedtiles. 

Because  of  the  present  ground  rules  of  oar 
rearmament  program,  it  h^  been  necessary 
to  cut  back  the  original  defense  schedules. 
In  a  sense  this  Is  a  realisUc  approach,  for  it 
lowers  our  production  targets  to  a  point 
where  we  can  get  them  in  our  sights.  In 
perhaps  a  larger  sense,  it  Is  a  form  of  self- 
delusion.  Anyone  can  attain  a  goal  If  be 
eontlnually  lowers  It  to  make  Its  attainment 
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What  has  been  done,  in  the  words  of  Har- 
old Boyer.  Chairman  of  the  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction Board,  is  to  make  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  the  limiting  factor  of  pro- 
duction. We  have  slowed  down  the  entire 
march  of  production  to  the  pace  of  the  stow- 
est  participant,  i.  e..  to  the  avallabUlty  cf 
those  things  which  are  in  the  shortest  sup- 
ply. And  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  aircraft 
manufacturer,  it  sometimes  seems  that  ev- 
erything Is  in  short  supply  except  butter. 


t  IXT-OOWN 

lly,  our  problem  has  its  rooU  in  tlie 
Immwtlty  of  the  job  we  liave  been  ssked  to 
aocompllah  within  the  limitad  time  avail- 
able. 

At  the  outset  of  the  rearmament  program, 
we  were  caught  with  our  def  ense-productka 
machinery  in  low  gear  because  of  the  sioas 
slve  let-down   of   military  procurement  fol- 
lowing the  war.    AtUmptlng  to  move  swiftly 


from  this  poaltion  was  made  the  more  diffl- 
cult  by  the  fact  that  the  technical  world  has 
undergone  a  tremendous  revolution. 

Today's  weapon  is  vastly  more  complex 
than  lu  counterpart  of  yesterday.  Its  de- 
velopment takes  more  time,  more  materials, 
more  equipment.  Plane  for  plane,  and  tank 
for  tank,  our  Job  today  is  a  much  greater 
undertaking  than  that  of  World  War  II. 

As  one  of  Boeing's  top  engineers  puts  it. 
comparing  the  relative  complexity  of  to- 
day's Boeing  B-52  bomber  and  the  B-17  of 
World  War  II  is  like  comparing  a  Cadillac 
and  a  kiddle  car.  It  required  153.000  engi- 
neering hours  to  design  the  first  B-17.  and 
more  than  8.000,000  to  design  the  XB-52. 
Testing  and  laboratory  facilities  that  were 
excellent  half  a  doaen  years  a^o  are  often 
inadequate  today.  Replacement  requli-es 
both  time  and  materials. 

■TOP  AND  oo 

What  this  present  sittiation  has  demon- 
strated, more  than  anytliing  else,  is  ths 
danger  in  stopping  the  wheels  of  defense  pro- 
duction: America's  defense  effort  cannot  be 
turned  on  and  off  like  a  spigot.  The  sdvance 
of  science  has  taken  a  tremendotu  toll  in 
manpower  and  time,  in  money  and  materials. 

This  sltustion  would  exist,  of  coxirse,  even 
under  a  program  of  all-out  rearmament. 
Under  the  guns-and-butter  type  of  program, 
it  is  aggravated  by  two  fundamental  short- 
ages: 

1.  Raw  materials  and  equipment. 

2.  Manpower,  especUUy  in  the  skills. 
Obviously,  we  dont  have  material  short- 

agss  in  the  sense  that  Oreat  Britain  does. 
We  have  plenty  of  raw  materials  and  indus- 
trial muscles  to  supply  all  the  guns  we  pres- 
ently contemplate  needing,  or  all  the  butter 
we  can  use.  But  when  we  attempt  to  pro- 
duce both  in  the  desired  quantities  and  to 
hold  to  a  military  schedule  that  was  set  up 
on  the  assumption  that  materials  and  man- 
power would  be  available,  we  are  likely  to 
produce  more  confusion  than  anything  else. 
This.  I  submit,  is  precisely  what  has  been 
occiUTlng. 

In  the  matter  of  materials  procurement, 
Boeing's  materiel  manager  recently  summed 
up  1051,  in  fact,  as  a  year  of  confusion.  In- 
stead of  Improving,  the  prociurement  situa- 
tion has,  in  many  ways,  deteriorated  as  more 
manufacturers  Joined  the  scramble  for  more 
materials. 

At  the  time  war  broke  in  Korea,  for  ex- 
ample. Boeing  could  place  an  order  for 
standard  aluminum  extnisions  and  expect  to 
have  the  order  filled  In  10  weeks.  Today  the 
normal  procurement  time  for  the  same  items 
is  38  weeks.  This  is  typical  of  the  increase 
in  lead  time  for  most  quantity  orders  re- 
quired by  Boeing  production.  Individual 
orders  can  sometimes  be  filled  faster,  but 
only  ttirough  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
supplfer.  By  now,  so  many  demands  have 
been  made  on  the  supplier  that  he  has  little 
capacity  left  for  extra  effort. 

The  struggle  for  parts  and  materials  U 
particularly  frustrating  in  the  case  of  a  new- 
type  piece  of  military  equipment  such  as 
Boeing's  B~S2  Jet  bomber.  Here  we  have  no 
schedule  of  "repeat"  orders  to  work  from, 
and  we  are  confronted  with  frequent  design 
changes  which  caU  for  placement  of  new 
orders. 

wArmro  in  toot 

In  search  of  a  graphic  illustration  for  the 
way  new  weapons  are  penalised,  one  Boeing 
executive  reached  a  bit  afield  and  came  up 
with  this:  "If  Boeing  should  decide  to  put  a 
second  fuselage  on  the  B-62,  and  ordered  it 
today,  it  would  be  next  November  before  we 
could  obtain  the  material  fo  rthe  Job." 

When  a  defense  manufacturer  goes  to  a 
supplier  to  buy  a  new  type  of  part,  he  has 
to  take  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  line,  like 
a  man  trying  to  mail  a  package  the  week  t>e- 
fore  Christmas.  He  has  no  authority  to  cut 
in  at  a  point  nearer  the  head  of  the  line. 


Under  the  Oovemment's  oontrolled-ma- 
terlals  plan,  materials  are  allotted  according 
to  anticipated  needs — to  both  gun  and  but- 
ter makers.  A  company  with  an  allotment  in 
Its  band  is  entitled,  legally,  to  pvirchase  a 
specific  amount  of  a  controlled  material.  It 
is  entitled  to  nothing  more.  Thus  the  CMP 
is  in  no  sense  a  priority  program;  it  is  a 
program  merely  for  allocating  materials,  and 
it  ignores  almost  entirely  the  factors  of  time 
and  lu^ency.  This  is  why,  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry, an  allotment  has  come  to  be  known 
as  a  "himtlng  license."  It  permits  us  mere- 
ly to  go  hunting  for  the  materials  we  need. 

•O  TAB,  so  GOOD 

The  Nstional  Production  Authority's  plan 
Is  good,  so  far  as  It  goes.  It  does  prevent 
hoarding  ot  strategic  materials,  by  prevent- 
ing excessive  stockpiling  and  by  limiting  in- 
ventories. But  are  we  really  stimulating  pro- 
duction to  limit  a  firm  to  a  60-day  inven- 
tory if  it  requires  0  montlis  to  replace  that 
Inventory? 

Trxie,  some  progress  is  finally  beginning  to 
appear,  within  the  limitations  of  the  present 
defense  program.  Recent  Government-or- 
dered cutbacks  In  certain  civilian  production 
should  free  more  raw  materials  and  more 
cai>aclty  at  the  steel  and  aluminum  mills  in 
coming  months.  And  the  Nation's  produc- 
tive capacity  under  the  excellent  direction  of 
Charles  Wilson,  is  being  increased.  Steel, 
aluminum,  oil,  and  electric-power  production 
all  will  be  up  this  year. 

Nonetheless,  expansion  is  coming  at  a 
snail's  pace  for  moet  of  the  manufacturers 
who  produce  the  raw  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  the  prime  contractors  of  America's 
defense  program.  Boeing,  for  example,  has 
expended  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  develop- 
ing its  sources  of  supply,  its  network  of  sub- 
contractors. Many  of  these  are  trying  to 
fill  the  needs  of  both  defense  and  non- 
defense  plants.  Tet  moet  of  them  have  been 
unable,  under  present  conditions,  to  Increase 
their  capacity  to  the  point  where  they  can 
handle  much  more  work.  Prime  contractors, 
too.  have  run  afoul  of  the  various  bottle- 
necks in  plant  expansion. 

Another  example  of  delay,  of  course,  is  the 
much -belabored  machine-tool  situation. 
Through  no  fault  of  its  own.  the  machine- 
tool  industry  has  been  unable  to  produce 
the  tools  that  must  be  on  hand  before  weap- 
ons can  really  begin  to  roll.  The  results  of 
this  have  spread  out  in  a  chain  reaction  that 
reaches  into  every  r^gment  of  the  defense 
program,  contributing  mightily  to  bottle- 
necks at  such  vital  points  as  Jet-engine  fac- 
tories. 

MANPOWER    CaiSIS 

Progress  is  now  being  made,  I  am  told,  to- 
ward loosening  some  of  these  bottlenecks. 
This,  together  with  the  promised  increase  in 
America's  over-all  productive  capacity,  gives 
tis  ground  for  some  encouragement.  But  if 
we  are  to  permit  ourselves  the  hope  for  im- 
provement in  this  area,  we  still  must  face 
the  prospect  of  a  worsening  situation  in  the 
other  field  of  competition  between  guna  and 
butter.  The  crisis  is  yet  ahead  of  us  In  the 
manpower  problem. 

In  time  we  can  build  new  mills  to  produce 
raw  materials  and  new  factories  to  weld 
those  materials  into  weapons,  but  .we  can- 
not conjure  up  additional  people  to  work 
them.  The  farther  the  production  curve 
rises,  the  more  we  are  going  to  feel  the  man- 
power pinch.  It  will  be  felt  particularly  in 
the  aircraft  industry.  Thus  far  most  air- 
craft firms  have  been  able  to  get  enough  peo- 
ple, but  not  enough  skills. 

A  discouraging  factor  is  that  today  there 
Is  a  much  greater  need  for  engineers  and 
skilled  technicians  than  existed  in  World 
War  n.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  growing 
demand  we  are  confronted  with  a  diminish- 
ing supply.  In  1090,  some  60,000  men  wer» 
graduated  from  college  aeronautical  courses; 
last  year  there  were  only  38,000  graduates: 
and  if  the  trend  continues,  only  17,000  aero- 


nautical diplomas  will  be  handed  out  In 
1954.    Already  we  are  feeling  a  shortage. 

JTTOOLINa  BKXLia 

At  Boeing  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
stretch  the  available  supply  by  training  non- 
engineers  for  some  of  the  Jobs  formerly  held 
by  men  with  engineering  degrees.  In  other 
skills,  we  are  trying  to  plug  the  gaps  by 
transferring  men  from  department  to  depart- 
ment and  plant  to  plant,  and  by  constant 
training  to  permit  upgrading. 

If  we  could  Just  hold  what  we  have  In 
the  way  of  exi>erlenced  personnel,  the  sit- 
uation would  be  diflicult  enough.  But  we 
are  losing  valuable  men  every  day  to  our 
nondefense  competitors. 

Altogether,  we  have  been  trying  to  do  a 
big  Job  against  a  difficult  time  schedule, 
with  too  ll;:tle  materials  and  too  Uttle  man- 
power at  our  command.  This,  in  essence,  is 
tb*  story  of  the  past  year  at  Boeing,  in  the 
rest  of  the  aircraft  industry,  and  in  the 
Nation's  defense  Industries  as  a  whole. 

Much  the  same  story  wiU  be  repeated  la 
the  coming  year,  unless  we  make  the  neces- 
sary corrections.  I  submit  that  if  America 
really  needs  military  electronics  equ^ment 
more  urgently  than  she  needs  television  sets, 
and  airplanes  more  than  aluminum  roofing, 
then  she  must  make  certain  that  these 
things  come  first.  We  cannot  obtain  first, 
second,  and  third  things  simultaneously. 
When  a  man  is  reaching  for  a  gun  to  defend 
his  life,  he  does  not  at  the  same  time  reach 
for  a  cigar  and  a  knob  on  his  TV  set.  He 
gives  priority  to  the  gun. 

paioarnxs  ncedsd 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  we  must  do: 
give  priority  to  the  gun— literally.  This 
means  taking  a  leaf  from  our  World  War  n 
book  of  economics  and  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  true  priorities  rather  than  mere  al- 
lotments of  material.  With  such  a  program, 
we  can  make  sure  of  filling  the  most  urgent 
of  defense  needs  with  the  least  delay;  the 
rest  of  our  needs  and  luxuries  will  follow 
in  their  relative  order  of  Importance. 

In  this  direction  lies  the  creation  of  proper 
military  strength  in  the  proper  amount  of 
time.  Here  also.  I  think,  lies  an  Important 
economic  consideration:  By  eliminating  the 
direct  competition  between  military  and  ci- 
vilian production,  the  bidding  against  one 
another  for  materials  and  manpower,  we  shall 
be  relieving  one  of  the  pressures  now  push- 
ing  us  up  the  ladder  of  Inflation. 

SACXIFICX  NXCXS8AaT 

It  will  require  some  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  to  forego  things 
to  which  they  have  become  accvistomed  and 
to  which  they  would  like  to  become  accus- 
tomed. But  I  think  the  American  people 
will  be  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice  if  thej 
understand  why  it  is  necessary. 

Once  we  do  get  our  new  weapons  into 
production,  we  can  l>e  confident  of  this:  They 
will  be  superior  weapons,  built  vrlth  supe- 
rior know-how.  This  is  one  thing,  at  least, 
about  which  we  can  be  optimistic  at  the 
beginning  of  a  crucial  year. 


The  Dominant  Factor  in  Hmnaa 
Profress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  lOSSOTTSI 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS^ 

Friday,  March  21, 1852 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  Includ- 
ing an  address  delivered  at  the  anniial 
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convention  of  the  National  Ftural  Electric 
vention  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative    Association,    at    Chicago, 
liarch  11.  1952: 
Thx  DoMZMAJrr  Pactok  m  HuicAjr  Pbo<»e8s 

Thousands  of  yean  ago,  an  Egyptian  youth 
looked  upon  the  wonderfiil  structxires  along 
the  vaUey  of  the  Nile — the  mighty  temple 
of  Kamafc,  the  magnificent  monuments  of 
Luzor,  the  Imperlahable,  Indestructible  bulk 
of  the  pyramids — and  sighed  that  he  had 
been  bom  too  late;  that  fate  had  done  him 
an  Injiutlce  In  withholding  nia  Individual 
being  imtll  the  destinies  of  man  were  ac> 
compllshed.  There  were  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer.  There  were  no  longer  any  i»-ob- 
lems  to  be  solved.  There  were  no  further 
fields  of  research  to  be  explored.  There  were 
no  more  secrets  of  nature  to  be  discovered. 
There  were  no  more  accomplishments  worthy 
of  achievement  to  which  a  yotmg  man  might 
aspire. 

And  In  the  Intervening  centuries,  which 
have  fallen  like  grains  of  sand  from  the  hands 
of  the  Creator — from  that  far  day  to  this — 
human  progress  has  seemed  at  times  to  be 
lamentably  dow.  Its  accompllsnments  piti- 
fully meager  and  inconsequential.  All  the 
combined  genius  of  mankind  working  labori- 
ously through  the  years  in  many  lands 
seemed  to  produce  only  sterile  results. 
Through  the  years  there  was  stagnation  and 
retrogression. 

But  eventually  along  the  road  to  imper- 
ceptible progress  it  began  to  be  apparent 
that  such  small  gains  as  were  made  were 
based  on  that  oldest  of  world  institutions, 
human  slavery — that  the  one  factor  which 
governed  and  promoted  cultxire  and  progress 
was  leisure — freedom  from  the  drudgery  and 
toil  incident  to  the  problems  of  everyday 
existence.  And  as  the  nations  in  the  valleys 
of  the  great  rivers  and  along  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean  subjugated  and  enslaved 
peoples  and  races  to  take  over  the  menial 
tasks,  leaving  them  leisure  in  which  to  think 
and  to  plan  and  to  dream  and  to  accomplish 
there  flowered  a  new  ctilture,  a  finer  civilisa- 
tion, a  nobler  aspiration  and  broader  mental 
horizons.  Leisure — freedom  from  drudgery — 
was  the  essential  factor  that  underlaid  the 
law  of  human  progress. 

But  as  an  awakening  world  conscience,  an 
expanding  concept  of  social  jitstlce,  began 
slowly  to  free  the  world  from  slavery;  just 
at  this  critical  Juncture,  mechanization  pro- 
duced a  new  slave,  a  new  smd  more  efficient 
servant  to  take  over  the  tasks  of  the  family 
and  the  factory — a  new  slave  more  wonder- 
ful than  any  genie  that  served  Aladdin  and 
his  lamp,  more  marvelotw  than  any  ancient 
legend  or  Biblical  miracle.  Electric  power 
came  forward  to  give  nten  leisxire  and  luxury. 
It  was  a  servant  that  never  tired,  that  never 
rested,  that  never  slept,  a  servant  provided 
at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  the  lowliest  serf, 
driven  by  the  lash  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  pyramids  were  built  6,000  years  ago, 
but  one  of  the  basic  principles  wtilch  the 
Pharaohs  recognized  and  utilized  in  their 
vast  operations  still  obtains.  They  demon- 
strated that  even  at  that  early  day  great 
national  enterprises  miist  depend,  in  part 
at  least,  on  government  support.  The  Phar- 
aohs mobilized  the  manpower  and  resources 
of  the  then  known  world.  The  papyri  from 
the  tombs  of  Thebes  tells  us  that  private 
enterprise  collaborated  with  the  government 
In  the  construction  of  these  national  monu- 
ments. But  the  task  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  private  entm^rlae  alone;  and  then,  as  to- 
day. It  required  the  Initiative  and  aggressive 
leadership  of  government  authority  and  gov- 
ernment resources. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  his  remarkabl* 
facility  for  phrasing  graphic  and  unforget- 
table truths,  said:  "It  Is  ttM  function  and 
duty  of  the  Oovemment  to  do  for  the  people 
those  things  which  the  people  are  unable  to 
do  for  themselves."    T/^^^^g  a  century  into 


the  future,  he  was  explaining,  without  real- 
izing it.  the  basis  on  which  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  has  laid  the  foundations 
and  established  facilities  for  utilising  the 
modem  genie  of  the  lamp  in  unlocking  the 
treasures  of  nature  and  producing  the  atomic 
bomb  and  other  potential  thunderbolts  with 
which  we  have  won  world  wars  and  with 
which  we  today  defend  the  Nation — ^In  estat>- 
llshlng  the  highest  standard  of  living  and 
the  greatest  rural  prosperity  ever  enjoyed  by 
any  people,  in  any  land,  in  any  period  of 
hist<iry. 

If  (nivate  enterprise  is  to  adequately  serve 
the  Nation,  if  It  Is  to  utilize  to  the  utmost 
this  great  gift,  if  It  Is  to  make  It  available 
to  every  rural  family  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  it  must  have  Oovemment  collabora- 
tion and  cooperation  and  the  support  of 
Federal  resources  and  administration.  With 
the  coordination  of  private  and  governmen- 
tal agencies  we  have  made  more  progress, 
and  contributed  more  to  human  health  and 
wealth  and  happiness  here  In  America  in 
the  last  50  years  than  had  been  effected  in 
all  the  preceding  6,000  years  of  recorded 
history. 

The  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
alone— one  of  many — and  the  able  men  who 
direct  It,  have  contributed  more  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  in  their  field  than  all  the  poli- 
ticians and  statesman  and  captains  of  in- 
dustry within  their  trad*  ttrritory.  The 
power  on  one  single  traoHBlalon  line,  ex- 
tending from  Bull  Shoals  up  Into  central 
Missouri,  Is  breakUig  the  shackles  that  chain 
40.000  rural  families  to  farm  and  household 
drudgery  and  an  inferior.  un-American 
standard  of  living. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  hark  back  beyond  the 
memory  of  the  youngest  American  voter  to 
appreciate  the  services  rendered  by  rural 
electrification.  It  is  contributing  im- 
measurably to  national  defense — an^j  the 
preservation  of  International  peace — the  vital 
issue  before  the  American  people  today.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  effective  national  defense 
without  pubUc  power  at  this  time  would  be 
impractical  if  not  impossible. 

The  American  farm  is  the  indispensable 
link  in  national  defense.  It  produces  the 
most  essential  munition  of  war.  It  takes 
food  to  will  a  war.  Napoleon  said.  "An  army 
inarches  on  lu  beUy."  General  Foch  three 
generations  later  said  if  he  were  offered  the 
alternative  of  an  army  without  arms  or  an 
army  without  food,  he  would  choose  the 
army  without  arms. 

You  cannot  win  a  war  without  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm.  That  is  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  calling  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  increase  the  producUon  of 
food  and  fiber  by  50  percent.  V^rith  all  the 
facilities  he  had  before  the  last  war,  that 
In  itself  would  be  a  difficult  assignment. 
But  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
rapid  decrease  In  the  nupplj  of  farm  labor— 
the  fact  that  the  dty  and  the  factory  and 
rural  industries  are  outbidding  the  farmer 
for  labor;  that  his  only  recourse,  his  only 
hope  of  achieving  the  goal  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  needs  of 
our  armies,  Is  mechanization— powered  by 
electricity— you  can  tmderstand  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  the  service  rendered  by 
this  comprehensive  program,  represented 
and  effectuated  by  the  able  men  In  this 
splendid  audience,  under  the  wise  and  com- 
petent generalship  of  the  Nation-wide  or- 
ganization assembled  here  in  convention  tiHf 
afternoon. 

REA  is  rendering  a  still  greater  service  to 
the  niral  home  and  to  the  Nation.  One  of 
the  alarming  deve  tegmenta  of  the  day  is  the 
shift  of  population  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 
For  some  time,  and  especially  during  the 
last  10  years,  there  has  been  a  steadily  In- 
creasing drift  of  young  men  and  women  from 
the  field  to  the  factory,  filnce  the  1940  cen- 
sus there  has  been  a  decrease  of  30  percent 
In  farm  population*.  The  extent  of  th« 
change  Is  Indicated  by  the  loss  of  rural  Con- 


1.    In  lHMOurl,  fbr  example,  there 

has  been  a  drop  from  16  Congressmen  to  11 
Congressmen  In  the  last  two  reapportion- 
ments,  a  loss  of  pracUeally  a  third  of  the 
Bute  delegation,  and  aU  the  loaees  are  from 
rural  districts.  In  this  respect  the  change 
Is  more  significant  than  at  first  appears. 
Our  cities  are  dependent  on  the  farms  not 
only  for  food  but  literally  for  life.  City  pop- 
ulations are  not  self-sustaining.  If  not  fed 
by  fresh  blood  from  the  farms,  population 
would  dwindle  away  and  the  cities  would 
perish.  There  Is  a  steady  flow  from  the 
country  to  the  city  of  yotmg  people,  reared 
near  to  nature,  \mder  the  blue  sky,  with 
their  feet  upon  the  soil.  They  come  ftmn 
rural  homes  where  American  virtues  are 
taught  and  exemplified.  The  red  flag  has 
never  been  raised  above  a  single  farmhouse 
In  America.  No  Communist  cell  has  evsr 
been  established  In  any  farm  conununlty  or 
has  ever  gained  control  of  any  farm  acfanl- 
catlon.  The  country  home  U  the  sooroe 
from  which  flows  the  life  tides  of  the  Na. 
tion  to  ptvify  and  replenlah  the  depleted 
blood  of  the  city. 

But  the  springs  are  drying  up.  Few  are  t^t 
on  the  farm  but  the  elderly  and  tbe  In- 
capaciuted.  Pew  are  now  found  on  the 
farm  under  the  age  of  60.  The  boys  and  girls 
refuse  to  remain  on  the  farm  under  primi- 
tive conditlooa  when  they  can  enjoy  the 
.  bright  lighte  of  the  city  with  leas  work  and 
more  pay  and  infinitely  more  convenient  and 
comfortable  surroundings.  BXA  offers  the 
only  remedy.  With  electricity  on  the  farm. 
at  a  rate  the  farm  famUy  can  afford  to  pay* 
the  farm  Is  immediately  transformed  into 
a  home  vastly  superior  to  any  inhibited 
qpMrters  In  the  crowded,  dirty.  noUy,  smokr 
grasping  dty.  '  •«»ay. 

Here,  at  last.  Is  the  solution  of  one  otf  the 
most  vital  problems  oonf  ronUng  the  Nation 
at  a  particularly  critical  time  in  Ataeflcmn 
life.  TTitaa 

Tour  strength  Is  organteatlon.  1  aee  han 
before  me  in  this  audience  many  able  men. 
But  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  bow  able 
J^»  ."••  ^'''^  y^  •*•'  ct  htm  sincere 
you  are  By  yourseU  you  are  Just  one  man 
and  nobody  down  at  Washington  Is  going 
to  pay  very  much  attenUon  to  you  or  what 

I^,  !l^w  ®"'  •■  '  member  of  NR«CA  yon 
wiu  be  heard  m  every  department  and  bu- 
reau In  Washington  and  in  everv  Isclalatlve 
body  in  the  State  and  Nation. 

We  have  had  pleasant  and  profitable  ex- 
perience with  your  organization  when  It  has 
^peered  for  you  before  the  oommitteae  in 
Washington.  When  you  first  began  to  or- 
ganize there  was  some  doubt  about  It  doWB 
there.  But  you  had  one  tremendously  vid«- 
able  asset— your  executive  manager.     He  had 

served  in  the  House,  and  we  knew  him and 

he  knew  us.  He  was  familiar  with  oosk- 
PjesBlonal  procedure.  He  knew  what  Mont- 
!S»k"*1.*^°^  ^  present  his  cause.  Alorg 
With  him  you  sent  capable  men— men 
elected  by  your  varloiu  regions,  your  na- 
tional officers,  and  in  particular  your  pt«al- 
dent.  presiding  in  this  convention.  They 
were  men  who  invited  confidence.  Their 
presentations  before  the  committee  were 
carefully  documented  as  to  facts  and  mod- 
erate in  their  requests.  And  under  their 
wise  leadership  REA  began  to  prodoee  Im- 
mediate results  that  JusUfled  their  estimates 
Down  there  keeping  within  the  budget  esti- 
mates U  a  fetteh.  Tremendous  battles  have 
been  waged  to  keep  appropriations  within 
the  esumstes.  And  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress there  has  not  been  a  single  Instance 
of  any  bUl  exceeding  the  estimates.  But  la 
aU  previous  sessions  there  has  been  one  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  That  is  REA.  Re- 
peatedly we  have  given  you  more  than  you  ' 
aaked.  We  liad  confidence  to  you.  In  your 
assodstion,  and  in  your  cause. 

We  have  given  you,  over  the  last  aewal 
years,  more  money  than  you  could  spend. 
In  1961,  after  yo\ir  represenUtives  appeared 
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before  the  oommlttee,  we  provided  $458,000.- 
000  for  REA  loans.  Tou  were  able  to  com- 
mit only  $200,000,000.  In  other  words  we 
appropriated  $106,000,000  more  than  you 
could  spend.  Tou  did  not  waste  it.  Tou 
used  only  what  you  could  employ  Judi- 
ciously. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1963,  ending  June  SO  of 
that  year,  in  addition  to  the  $190,000,000 
you  had  left  over  we  appropriated  $370,000,- 
000,  and  you  had  $117,000,000  of  uncommit- 
ted funds  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  time,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30.  1953,  we  gave  you  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  $125,000,000  which  with  the  $117.- 
000,000  carried  over  from  the  previous  year 
aggregates  $242,000,000.  And  that  U  $52,000.- 
000  more  than  you  have  been  "able  to  spend 
during  the  current  year.  So  we  have  estab- 
lished a  precedent  for  REA  and  NHBCA  en- 
Joyed  by  no  other  governmental  agency.  Ws 
have  not  made  these  exceptional  appropria- 
tions for  you — but  for  the  farm  family  and 
the  farm  home  a'hich  you  so  effectively  rep- 
resent. This  money  has  not  been  donated. 
It  has  been  loaned  and  to  date  every  cent 
of  It  has  been  paid  back  in  full  as  It  became 
due  and  with  interest.  And  under  the  im- 
petus of  these  appropriations  the  number  of 
farms  electrified  In  the  United  SUtes  has 
Increased  from  lOJ  percent  In  10S4  to  86 
percent   in  1950. 

The  farm  home  Is  the  strength  of  our  form 
of  Oovemment.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Nstion. 
On  that  fateful  night  In  I'm.  when  the  lan- 
terns were  huni  from  the  steeple  of  Old 
North  Church:  when  Paxil  Revere  mounted 
his  horse  to  givo  the  alarm:  he  turned  not 
to  the  citlee — not  toward  Boston  and  Lex- 
ington. But  he  headed  for  the  open  country. 
And  his  warning  cry.  ringing  above  the  hoof- 
beats  of  his  galloping  horse,  aroused  the 
farmers.  In  the  cold  gray  light  of  that  dawn, 
when  the  lltUs  American  Army  fell  into  line, 
every  man  there  was  a  farmer.  Thirteen  of 
them  fell  at  the  first  fire  of  the  British  mus- 
kets. Theirs  was  the  first  blood  shed  for 
Amerlcsn  freedom  and  Justice.  And  as  the 
farmer  was  the  hope  and  strength  of  the 
Revolution,  so  is  the  farmer  and  the  farm 
home  the  hope  and  strength  of  America 
today. 

We  are  fighting  for  that  home — fighting  to 
make  it  hablUble — to  establish  there  an 
American  standard  of  living — to  preserve 
there  the  fountain  source  of  American  faith 
and  freedom.  If  you  will  mobilise  nval  sen- 
timent; if  you  will  cooperate — under  the 
wise  guidance  of  the  far-seeing  men  who 
hsve  built  this  great  organization— you 
can  do  much  to  bring  into  being  here  in  this 
favored  land,  the  greatest  prosperity,  the 
greatest  people,  the  greatest  civUization  the 
world  has  ever  known. 


Aadrcw  Fir«$ctk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  cAuroairiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
markable accomplishments  of  the  late 
Andy  PHiruseth,  father  of  the  Seamen's 
Act — the  Magna  Carta  of  the  American 
seaman — and  throughout  his  life  a  tii«- 
less  fighter  for  Justice  for  the  men  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  for  sea- 
men everywhere.  Everyone  who  knew 
Andrew  Furuseth  reveres  his  memory  as 
I  do  for  his  great  heart,  his  courage,  his 
bulldog  tenacity,  and  his  almost  single- 


handed  victory  over  the  tremendous  odds 
he  faced  in  bringing  simple  Justice  to 
the  seas  for  the  men  who  sail  our  ships. 
Fourteen  years  ago  today  the  ashes  of 
Andy  Furuseth's  body  were  consigned  to 
the  sea.  As  long  as  we  have  a  merchant 
marine,  however,  he  will  be  a  living  force 
for  good,  for  human  dignity,  and  for  the 
rights  of  mankind.  On  March  12  of  this 
year  Mr.  Silas  Blake  AxteU,  of  New  York, 
a  long-time  assistant,  legal  adviser,  and 
friend  of  Andy  Furuseth  delivered  a  ra- 
dio address  commemorating  the  ninety- 
eighth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Furuseth's 
birth.  In  order  that  his  accomplish- 
ments be  recalled  to  our  minds,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  address 
In  the  Rkcokd  as  a  part  of  these  remarks : 

On  one  or  two  occasions  I  have  been  pinch 
hitter  in  addressing  seamen,  offlcers,  or  mari- 
time unions  and  the  public,  concerning  An- 
drew Purtiiieth — the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  the 


To  union  men  and  their  leaders  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  effective  than  to  open 
With  the  words  of  Paul  Scharrenberg,  tnis- 
tee  of  the  Friends  of  Andrew  Furuseth  Leg- 
islative Association — himself  a  sailor — prob- 
ably the  oldest  living  member  of  the  Sailors 
Union  of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Scharrenberg,  now 
director  of  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations  of  the  great  State  of  Callforaia, 
friend  of  Earl  Warren,  Governor  of  that 
State,  sent  me  this  message  to  read  to  you 
on  this  occasion: 

"Relative  to  the  broadcasting  on  the  nine- 
ty-eighth birthday  anniversary  of  Andrew 
Furtisetb  •  •  •  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing more  appropriate  than  the  introduc- 
tion to  an  article  written  by  myself  for  the 
American  Pederationlst  of  September  1945: 

"  'In  the  eventf  .'1  history  of  the  American 
labor  movement  there  was  one  leader  whose 
conception  of  leadership  was  based  upon  the 
theory  that  no  one  can  be  truly  Independent 
who  has  anything  or  wants  anything  for 
himself.  He  argued  that  the  labor  leader 
who  has  anything  worth  while  of  earthly  pos- 
sessions usually  wants  to  hold  on  to  sll  he 
has,  so  every  now  and  then  he  must  com- 
promise. The  man  who  propotmded  this 
Spartan  theory  and  lived  up  to  It  aU  his 
long  life  was  Andrew  Furuseth'." 

Seamen  and  oflicers  employed  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  today  are  receiving  the  highest 
wages  ever  known  in  the  history  of  this  great 
country  or  the  world.  As  a  guest,  I  partici- 
pated in  the  opening  of  probably  the  finest 
union  hall  that  will  ever  be  built — at  460 
Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  in  June  1950. 
However,  the  east  coast  has  swiftly  followed 
In  building  another  monument  to  Andrew 
Furuseth  in  its  headquarters  at  Twentieth 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  In  Brooklyn.  The 
ahlpplng  hall,  lounge  rooms,  executive  ofDces 
in  that  building  are  the  most  modern  con- 
ceived. No  shipowner  or  Government  official 
has  done  a  better  Job. 

My  acquaintance  with  Furuseth  began  in 
1908  when  I  was  a  clerk  In  the  office  of  the 
Seamen's  Branch  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society. 
In  the  evening  I  was  working  at  the  Gordon 
House  Athletic  Club  at  353  West  Seventeenth 
Street,  still  a  boys'  club.  I  was  nearly  24 
and  Andrew  Furuseth  was  64.  The  Seamen's 
Act  was  In  manuscript  form.  Henry  Button, 
an  attorney  on  the  Pacific  coast  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  had  helped  him.  It  needed  changes. 
Andrew  Fxuniseth,  though  not  a  college  grad- 
uate, had  more  learning  than  required  for 
a  master's  degree  and  probably  his  knowl- 
edge of  law  and  history  would  have  earned 
him  a  doctor  of  philosophy. 

The  reports  of  the  Seamen's  Branch  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Society,  under  the  letterhead  of 
Its  influential  board  of  directors,  leading  law- 
yers of  the  United  States,  were  persuasive 
to  some  Members  of  Congress,  and  In  1912 


the  bill — ^the  seamen's  blU  or,  as  the  ship- 
owners called  It,  "the  seamen's  pill" — lay  on 
the  President's  desk.  But  also  piled  high 
were  protests  from  every  nation  in  the 
world,  telephone  calls,  appointments  from 
ambassadors  and  fc»«lgn  representatives. 
Protests  were  so  niimerous  that  President 
Taft  withheld  his  signature  and  the  Seamen's 
Act  had  a  vest-pocket  veto. 

Those  who  have  access  to  the  Symposium 
on  Andrew  Furuseth,  published  by  Darwin 
Press  in  1948,  may  find  (on  p.  229)  the 
photographs  of  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  at  that  time  (1915):  La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin;  Fletcher,  of  Florida;  Vamham, 
of  Misssisslppl;  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri: 
Kern,  of  Indiana;  Sutherland,  of  Utah;  and 
WUliam  B.  Wilson,  the  first  Secretary  of 
Labor — also  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Also  the  pictures  of  four  seamen 
who  went  to  Jail  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Seamen's  Act  under  the  emancipa- 
tion amendment — their  names  are  Robert- 
son, Bradley,  Olson,  and  Hanson.  And  be<> 
low  appear  the  faces  of  Samuel  Oompers, 
Walter  McArthur,  the  great  shipping  com- 
missioner of  San  Francisco,  pnd  Victor 
Olander,  later  the  secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  of  Illinois,  and  Andrew  Furu- 
seth. At  the  top  of  the  picture  is  Woodrow 
Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  for- 
mer president  of  Princeton  University,  who 
called  as  his  legal  adviser — as  to  whether  he 
should  sign  the  act — the  Honorable  William 
Denman,  venerable  Jurist,  senior  United 
States  circuit  court  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit of  California. 

A  copy  of  this  sympKwium  was  placed  In 
the  conerstone  of  the  P\u%iseth  monument— 
the  SaUors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  Building  in 
Ban  Francisco— at  its  opening  by  Harry 
Lundberg.  Judge  Denman  was  the  orator 
on  this  occasion,  over  this  station,  WNTC. 
He  has  written  in  the  symposium: 

"My  first  contact  with  him,  in  1904  or  1908, 
was  In  a  hall  near  South  Park,  San  Francisco. 
There  Is  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  "Injrunc- 
tlon,'  as  he  pronounced  It,  In  labor  disputes, 
in  response  to  a  question  'What  would  you 
do  if  otur  antilabor  injuction  were  served 
on  you?'  he  replied:  T  would  put  the  inyunc- 
tion  in  my  pocket  and  go  to  yail  and  in  yail 
my  bunk  would  be  no  narrower,  my  food  no 
worse,  nor  I  more  lonely  than  in  the  fore- 
castle.' - 

And  Judge  Denman  continues.  "When  the 
bill  finally  reached  the  White  House,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sent  for  me.  What  impressed 
the  President  most  was  my  statement  that 
the  bill  removed  the  last  vestige  of  congres- 
sional peonage  in  repealing  the  imprison- 
ment provision  of  the  former  desertion 
statute." 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  more  graphically 
describe  Andrew  Furuseth  than  by  quoting 
from  an  address  by  our  own  beloved  Judge, 
the  Honorable  John  C.  Knox,  over  this  sta- 
tion on  March  12,  1947,  who  said: 

"On  March  4,  x916,  Andrew  Furuseth 
stood  in  the  Executive  Chamber  of  the  White 
Hotise.  At  a  nearby  desk  was  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, the  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  great  man  was  about  to  sign  the  Sea- 
men's Emancipation  Proclamation  that  Con- 
gress bad  passed,  and  which  was  to  be  a  boon 
to  sailors  all  over  the  world.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's pen  scratched  its  way  across  the  bill, 
Andrew  Furuseth  fell  to  his  knees,  raised 
his  hands  in  prayer,  and  then  broke  into  con- 
vulsive sobs.  He  had  kept  the  faith  of  his 
belief  in  right,  Justice,  and  humanity;  he 
had  fought  the  good  fight  and  he  had  won. 
Thereupon,  he  rendered  thanks  to  God. 

"But  what,  you  may  ask.  did  Fiu-tiseth 
really  accomplish?  Seamen  left  their  low 
wage  vessels.  Their  wages  were  Increased; 
conditions  aboard  all  ships  were  improved; 
new  safety  devices  for  both  seamen  and  pas- 
sengers were  installed:  equipment  was  bet- 
tered; rations  became  good;  forecastles  wesw 
cleaned:  flogging  became  a  thing  of  the  part 
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•XMl  sailors — to  a  greater  extent  than  erer 
before — were  entitled  to  have  and  enjoy  the 
dignity  of  their  birthrights.  Andrew  Fum- 
•eth  well  served  the  merchant  marine.  In 
doing  as  >'e  did.  he  also  served  the  cauM  of 
humanity.  If  the  labor  leadOTs  of  today  were 
poneaeed  of  the  vision,  the  integrity,  the 
tmaelflakness — and  if  they  also  had  the  pa- 
triotism that  animated  Puruseth — this  land 
would  be  free  of  the  fear  by  which  It  la  to- 
day consumed." 

The  dlmax  in  the  great  battle  waged  by 
Furuseth — from  the  day  in  1863,  when  he 
deserted  his  British  bark  and  was  chased 
through  the  woods  by  bloodhotinda — was  the 
signing  of  the  Seamen's  Act  by  Woodrow 
WUaon.  He  was  writing  Into  the  law  of  the 
most  advanced,  civilized,  stable  nation  in 
the  world  a  guaranty  that  men  should  not 
be  arrested  and  put  in  jail  for  failure  to 
carry  otit  the  terms  at  a  contract  In  writing 
which,  because  of  economic  forces  they  were 
ocHnpelled  to  sign,  was  unfair  and  contrary 
to  the  established  public  policy  of  America. 

Many  copies  of  this  Symposium  have  been 
put  aboard  merchant  vessels,  and  any  sea- 
man who  woiild  be  Interested  in  luiowlng 
how  Andrew  Furuseth  looked  near  the  end 
otf  his  hfe  will  find  on  page  308  a  picture 
taken  of  him  when  bs  was  In  San  Prandsco 
In  18M.  He  died,  as  you  know,  January  », 
IMS.  His  body  was  left  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  new  great  building  of  labor  in  Wash- 
ington, and  services  were  attended  by 
United  States  Congressmen  and  Supreme 
Court  Judges.  It  was  my  honor  to  be  a 
pallbearer  on  that  occasion. 

Fiuxiseth  was  bom  as  Anders  Andreaasen. 
The  picture  <rf  his  father  and  mother  and 
sister  U  found  on  page  54  of  the  Symposium. 
He  named  hlmseU  after  a  Uttle  town  In  Nor- 
way, near  where  he  was  bom.  Bis  little 
•Ister  came  to  America  and  owned  a  farm  in 
Wisconsin  In  1936.  when  mortgages  were 
being  foreclosed.  tlJOO  of  Andrew  Furu- 
seth s  private  savings — all  he  bad  except 
•aoo — ^was  taken  out  to  save  the  Uttle  farm. 

The  old  International  Seamen's  Union  was 
tottering  vmder  the  hammer  of  Moscow.  The 
gang  had  been  on  the  waterfront  since  1921. 
Roy  Hudson,  the  open  spokesman  and  dele- 
gate to  the  Comintern,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  a  seaman,  supplied  the  funds.  Well 
do  I  remember,  becaxuc  after  retvimlng  from 
an  Inspection  of  Russia  in  1927.  I  debated 
the  question  of  recognition  of  Russia  which 
Hudson  advocated — In  a  ramshackle  hall  of 
the  Marine  Industrial  Workers  <m  Coentlss 
8Up. 

In  an  address  on  the  contingent  fee  and 
legal  aid  and  ethics  to  the  International  Bar 
Association  at  London,  July  1950,  I  said: 

"Communism  has  not  found  root  in  our 
Institutions  or  oiur  transport  industries.  Ac- 
cess to  Jiistice.  a  fair  and  speedy  trial,  largely 
doe  to  the  wise  administration  of  one  Just 
•nd  good  man,  our  senior  United  States  dis- 
trict Judge,  the  Honorable  John  C.  Knox,  has 
formed  a  'Cordon  Sanitaire'  about  the  West- 
•m  Hemisphere— birthplace  of  Uberty.  In- 
deed most  of  my  work  and  that  of  Andrew 
Furuseth  to  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom 
to  the  daring,  hardy,  and  worthy  mariner. 
h—  been  done  and  stiU  is  being  done  from 
the  tip  of  Manhattan  Island.  N.  Y.,  where, 
e-'ept  for  temporary  blackouu.  the  light 
shines  from  the  torch  in  the  hand  of  the 
Goddess  of  Uberty— planted  there  by  the 
freedom  loving  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
people  who  have  Just  recently  startled  the 
world  by  leadership  in  laying  tt»e  economic 
foundation  for  the  constttutlon  of  the 
united  states  of  Kurope." 

It  is  my  belief  that  communism  Is  ac- 
cepted much  the  same  as  religion  by  simple 
people  who  do  not  understand  much  about  It 
but  who  get  the  Impression  from  what  they 
hear  the  Communists  preach,  that  It  offers 
some  solution  to  their  needs. 


The  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  W.  Xxnrry.  ree- 
tor  of  All  Sainu'  Church.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.. 
has  recently  published  a  book  entitled  "Com- 
munism and  Christ."  which  should  be  read 
by  ereryone.  everywhere,  as  it  explains  com- 
munism and  its  relation  to  our  times,  and  to 
quote  a  phrase  from  a  review  of  the  book 
by  Marquis  Chllds,  "Xit.  Lowry's  l>ook  shows 
so  clearly  that  communism  is  a  sort  of  cari- 
cature of  rellglan.  It  corrects  the  impression 
that  communism  is  a  religion  that  offers 
a  kind  of  Mdvation  here  and  now  on  this 
earth." 

Dr.  Lowiy  saya  In  his  book:  "Com- 
mimlsm — ft  r  from  being  a  sign  of  ptogi'sss 
as  BO  many  advanced  liberals  and  other  wrtl- 
nieaning  A:nericans  have  mistakenly  sup- 
posed— Is  really  radical  reaction.  It  Is  re- 
gression, uoder  modern  Indtistrlal  condi- 
tions, to  a  slave  mentality  and  a  slave  so- 
ciety so  exueme  and  »3  total  that  you  have  to 
go  clear  behind  the  Christian  era  to  the  great 
slave  emplr<»  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and 
the  Babylonians  to  find  anything  compa- 
rable to  it." 

Furuseth  believed  this  and  he  spent  his 
life  worklii({  for  ttetter  conditions  for  sea- 
men, so  that  commiinism  would  not  find  In 
them  fertile  soil  for  the  spread  of  their 
philosophy. 

Then  came  the  Morro  Castle  Are.  An  ad- 
vertising man  named  Cabaud,  a  fine  gentle- 
man, was  tile  manager  of  the  company  that 
operated  the  luxury  cruiser,  the  Morro  CaatU, 
between  here  and  Havana  and  Mexico.  Fur- 
useth wired  me  from  San  Francisco  to  And 
out  if  they  had  complied  with  section  2  of 
the  Seamen's  Act.  that  required  the  deck 
crew  to  be  divided  Into  equal  watches.  Be- 
cause the  I'ecords  passed  over  the  desk  of 
this  ln:ioceat  and  inexperienced  ship  man- 
ager euch  week,  the  stiipowners  had  to 
settle — they  couldn't  hope  to  convince  the 
court  that  the  owners  did  not  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  ship.  In- 
cidentally, as  a  result  of  that.  Furuseth  was 
influential  in  his  later  years  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  Slrovich  bill,  which  provides 
that  knowledge  of  the  captain,  as  well  as  the 
owner,  of  unseaworthiness,  shall  defeat  the 
right  to  limit  liabUlty. 

In  1925  the  Limited  LiabiUty  Act.  the 
Longshoremen  it  Harbor  Workers  Compensa- 
tion Act.  was  defeated  as  to  the  plan  of  the 
stupid  underwriters  to  put  the  seamen  under 
that  act  as  a  total  remedy  for  maintenance 
and  cure,  neglect  to  treat,  and  damages. 

Furuseth  was  alone  a  great  deal  of  the 
time.  He  spent  hours  in  the  Congressional 
Library  and  other  libraries.  The  writing  of 
the  Norris-LaOuardia  Act.  with  the  advice 
and  help  of  Samuel  Oompert.  was  Just  a 
passing  task.  His  authorship  was  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  Senator  Norrls  and  Florella 
LaOiiardia  then  a  Congressman. 

The  first  test  of  the  Seaman's  Act  was  the 
Chelentls  case,  which  we  lost.  But  Andrew 
again  said.  "Tomorrow  is  also  a  day."  and 
we  saw  '  ex-Senator  Sutherland,  a  practic- 
ing lawyer,  and  with  him  went  to  see  Sen- 
ator Wesley  Jonas,  chairman  of  the  power- 
ful Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  Jones  Act  came  Into 
being  with  its  sUted  "right  to  a  Jury  triaL" 
Not  that  we  didn't  trust  the  Judges  but 
because  we  wanted  to  keep  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.,  and  when  laymen  on  the  Juries  work 
with  laymen  plaintiffs  throiigh  the  help  of 
lawyers,  we  have  Oovemment  of,  by  and  for 
the  people.  Take  away  that  right  and  you 
have  taken  away  what  was  bom  at  Biuinj- 
mede  when  we  got  the  Magna  Carta. 

The  most  important  test,  however,  <^^m^^ 
In  1919.  when  we  argued  the  Dilkm-Strath- 
eam  case.  Involving  the  right  of  a  British 
■esmsn  on  a  British  ship  to  demand  half 
the  wages  he  had  earned  and  to  recover  pen- 
alty af  two  to  one  for  what  he  had  earned 


for  all  the  time  he  was  compelled  to  wait 
to  get  It. 

I  had  become  a  member  of  the  8aUar*t 
Union  of  the  PaclAc,  September  32,  1919. 
at  San  Pedro.  I  signed  on  the  West  Oalumh, 
but  the  ship  was  delayed  by  Communist 
pickets.  They  bad  already  begun.  The  flour 
for  the  starving  Greeks,  to  be  loaded  on  the 
ship  for  the  trip  to  Athens,  was  on  the 
dock.  The  ship  was  tied  up  for  7  wetiu, 
becauss  these  pickets  were  trying,  as  we  now 
know,  to  Increass  the  misery  of  those  hun- 
gry people,  who  had  suffered  as  the  result 
of  the  First  World  War.  A  group  of  young 
seamen  from  the  ship  started  an  argument 
with  these  pickets,  orators  at  misinforma- 
tion, espionage  and  isvotutton.  An  ambu- 
lance was  called — but  we  of  tl'.e  West  0«i  amb 
walked  back  to  the  ship — and  there  w«r«  no 
pickets  there  the  next  day. 

The  next  court  twttle  was  the  opening  of 
the  courts  to  seamen  without  prepayment  of 
fees.  The  Supreme  Court  said  thst  the  word 
"courts"  in  the  act  referred  only  to  the  orig- 
inal cotirts  and  did  not  include  appellate 
courts.  Senator  Jones  was  still  chairman 
of  the  Oonunlttce  on  Commerce  In  the  Unltsd 
States  Senate,  and  he  remedied  the  sttuatlon 
so  quickly,  by  an  amendment  to  *.he  appro- 
priatlOBs  act.  that  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry 
of  the  signature  of  the  Chief  Josttes  at  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  when  the  Pres- 
ident had  to  afllx  his  signature  to  the  amend- 
ment— a  record  for  legislative  remedy  at  Ju- 
dicial error. 

ComfMue  the  work  of  Funaseth,  if  you  will, 
to  the  noisy  headllres  at  1934,  when  a  well- 
known  career  nnan  of  the  ssa  was  followed 
around  this  waterfront  by  many  men  now 
well  known  as  leaders  and  workers  of  tbs 
Communist  set^ment. 

Furuseth  was  a  tall,  muscular,  «if»>4^ 
man.  who  lived  simply  on  the  pay  of  a  sailer. 
He  would  take  a  seaman's  wages,  whatever 
they  were,  and  the  cost  of  his  living  la  a 
hotel,  as  I  know,  his  biU  st  the  old  Natkmal 
Hotel  in  Washington  was  not  over  fM  a 
month  for  room  and  bath.  Be  was  in  the 
courtroom  every  time  we  had  one  of  the 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  he  would 
come  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in 
New  York,  or  New  Orleans,  or  San 
Whenever  a  case  of  Impartance  to 
came  up  for  srgument. 

The  3  months  spent  at  Oeneva  before  tbe 
IntemaUonal  Labor  OOoe  in  1036 — when  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  his  eounssl — were  an 
effort  to  edxicate  the  delegates  from  ■»«g'««*« 
France.  Oermany.   the  Scandinavian   coun- 
tries, and  Jspan  and  China,  as  to  tbe  im- 
portance of  freeing  their  seamen  tram  bond- 
age.   We  thought  that  tbe  lead«s  of  In- 
land,  at   least   those   froaa   Canada.   Booth 
Africa,  and  Australia  would  demand  there 
an  Immediate  repeal  of  the  law  that  permits 
a  British  seaman  to  be  put  In  Jail  for  desert- 
ing his  ship  in  America  if  he  returns  to  the 
United  Kingdom — from  whence  tbe  Magna 
Charta  and  tbe  Jury  trial  came.     But  the  for- 
eign    seamen     would     not     foUow.     Albert 
Thomas.  French  labor  leader  and  spokesman. 
Director  of  tbe  ILO.  urged  a  uniform  wage 
for  the  world,   to  bring  up  the   wages  at 
Europe  and  all  foreign  eountries  by  consent 
of  owner  and  government  and   bring  down 
tbe  American  wages  to  their  level.     Furuseth 
and  his  legal  counsel  would  not  agree  to  that. 
Then  came  the  greatest  threat  of  all.     Ths 
owners  and  governments  proceeded  to  build 
what    they   called    the    International   Safety 
Tteaty  of  London.  1929,  and  we  believed  that 
^i\  were  ratified   by  our  Senate  and  the 
PresUtont,  It  would  result  in  a  repeal  of  tbe 
8es men's  Act  itself  as  to  its  application  to 
for^gn    vessels,    and    the    last    ooiMtructlve 
work  that  Andrew  Furuseth  did  to  written 
up  on  page  145  of  Merchant  Seamen's  Law 
(Darwin  Press)   to  wit: 

"That  nothing  in  this  convention  than  ba 
so  construed  as  to  authorise  any  person  to 
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hold  any  aeman,  vhether  a  cltlsen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  an  alien,  on 
board  any  merchiint  vessel,  domestic  or 
foreign,  against  his  will  in  a  safe  harbor 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  when  such  seaman  has  been 
offlclaUy  admitted  thereto  as  a  member  of  the 
crew  of  such  vessel  or  to  compel  such  sea- 
man to  proceed  to  Ma  on  such  vessel  against 
his  will: 

"That  nothing  In  this  convention  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  nullify  or  modify  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Seamen's  Act  approved  March 
4,  1915  (38  Stat.  Ilf4),  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Stratheam  v.  DillUni  (252  U.  S.  348)." 

This  is  a  changing  world,  in  which  the 
law— international — is  finding  iU  best  ex- 
pression in  the  bill  or  rigbU  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  our  really  progressive  publishers 
have  suggested  annexation  of  all  States  that 
want  to  be  annexed,  in  order  to  share  in  ths 
fruits  of  that  Immortal  document. 

Andrew  Funiseth  sought  to  extend  the 
Emancipation  Act  to  seamen,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  we  c<ai  him.  rightfully,  the 
"Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  Sea." 

I  am  proud  to  have  helped.  Because  after 
the  passage  of  the  Seamen's  Act.  the  Inter- 
national shipowners  hired  a  columnist  to 
write  reports  which  produced  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote — 707  to  11 — for  Immediate  repeal 
of  the  LaFollette  Seamen's  Act.  After  that 
came  the  fight  to  hold  It  unconstltutlonaL 
The  foreign  owners  contended  that  the  con- 
tracts they  made  abroad  In  their  ports  were 
valid  and  that  to  break  those  contracu  here 
was  depriving  them  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  But  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  conten- 
tion made  by  myself  and  Wade  Kills,  ex- 
Sollcltor  General  of  the  United  States,  and 
former  law  partner  of  ex-Senator  Suther- 
land— one  of  the  "nine  old  men" — that  by 
sending  their  ships  in  here  with  knowledge 
that  the  Seamen^  Act  was  part  of  the  mari- 
time law  of  the  United  States,  they  waved 
the  right.  I  suppose  they  applied  the  theory 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  applied  to  the  seaman  in  the  Ro}>ert- 
$on  V.  Baldwin  (105  U.  S.  275)  case  30  years 
earlier— when  they  held  that  If  a  seaman 
didn't  want  to  sign  articles  which  provided 
that  he  would  forfeit  his  freedom  if  he  broke 
the  contract  before  the  articles  were  up.  he 
dldnt  need  to.  but  If  he  did  sign  the  con- 
tract that  he  had  i-old  away  hU  liberty. 

Andrew  Furuset'ii  ashes  were  scattered  on 
the  waves  in  mid -Atlantic,  as  he  had  re- 
quested— as  far  frjm  land  as  possible — on 
the  21st  day  of  Maj  ch  1938. 

Down  at  Breexy  Point.  Far  Rockaway,  on 
the  little  beach  in  front  of  my  bungalow,  at 
7  Brandt  Walk,  stands  a  sign  on  which  Is 
painted  "Andrew  Puruseth  Beach." 

Andrew  Fumseth  wrote  into  our  economic 
philosophy  the  trith — that  the  slave  can- 
not create:  only  the  free  man,  who  works 
of  his  own  volition,  does  create.  One  of  the 
examples  is  Oeorgit  Waahlngton  Carver,  ths 
great  Inventor.  wt.o  through  the  Ood  that 
was  In  him  created  so  many  wonderful 
things  out  of  the  liumble  peanut. 

Aside  from  tbe  philosophy  expressed  in  the 
beginning— that  a  labor  leader,  to  be  truly 
useful,  must  have  nothing  of  his  own,  and 
want  nothing  for  aimself.  Furuseth  reached 
back  into  ancient,  history  to  the  earliest 
record  a<  Hebrew  religion  to  grasp  this 
phrase: 

"Work  is  worship,  to  labor  is  to  pray— 
because  that  is  to  exercise  the  highest,  the 
divine  faculties  implanted  in  xis  as  sons  of 
Ood.  It  matters  not  if  the  labor  be  the 
writing  of  a  thesis  or  the  digging  of  a  ditch- 
it  Is  the  use  of  tJie  same  divine  faculty  to 
labor,  to  create,  :ind  upon  its  proper  and 
free  use  depends  the  Uvss  of  individuals, 
nations,  and  races." 


Maritime  TraiaiBf  Fimd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  mw  Toix 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  with  reference  to  the  maritime  train- 
ing fund,  I  think  it  is  due  and  proper  to 
make  the  comment  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  gone  far  and  beyond  so-called 
budgetary  savings. 

The  reduction  of  $1,069,800  in  a  budget 
estimate  of  $3,865,000  does  not  simply 
represent  achievable  savings.  It  does 
not  represent  the  elimination  of  simple 
waste.  It  means  a  frontal  and  direct 
attack  on  the  very  structure  of  national 
policy  in  the  training  of  our  seamen  and 
cadets  for  service  with  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  and  our  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

In  the  average  large  agency  or  depart- 
ment,  where  there  are  thousands  of  per- 
sonnel, there  are  ways  and  means  of 
consolidation  and  constriction;  and,  also, 
in  many  cases,  of  elimination  of 'func- 
tions. The  most  direct  way  to  cut  or 
curtail  undue  Government  activity  and 
expense — to  narrow  bureaucracy— ris  the 
elimination  of  functional  activities. 
itents  of  service  that  do  not  pay  their 
way  in  the  public  estimation  or  which 
must  give  way  because  of  lack  of  pri- 
mary need. 

In  rhe  present  case,  touching  the  mari- 
time training  fund,  this  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary item  of  bureaucracy.  This  is  some- 
thing in  the  roots  of  our  national  policy, 
of  our  maritime  and  national  security 
policy,  that  goes  back  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  This  item  repre- 
sents a  primary  need.  I  am  not  going 
to  take  the  time  of  the  Members  here 
to  give  an  historic  summary  of  what  the 
country  has  achieved  through  this  Mari- 
time training  policy  since  that  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  very  shameful  conditions 
we  were  in  since  1936.  There  has  been 
persevering  policy  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress and  all  of  our  people  that  this 
training  program  must  go  on  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security  and  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  that  will  fill  our 
needs  and  our  wants. 

I  would  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
some  cuts  in  the  Maritime  training  fund 
based  entirely  and  wholly  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  our  tax  burdens  are  so  heavy 
that  there  is  hardly  any  area  of  activities 
which  should  try  to  escape  responsibility 
for  achieving  some  savings.  But  what 
the  subcommittee  is  recommending  is 
not  savings  alone.  To  my  mind  they  are 
tearing  out  part  of  the  fundamental 
structure  of  our  entire  training  policy, 
because  it  simply  will  not  be  possible  for 
Maritime  training  to  go  ahead,  the  way 
it  should,  on  the  basis  of  the  cuts  that 
are  proposed. 

There  are  influences,  very  malicious 
ones,  which  will  be  delighted  by  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  subcommittee. 
There  are,  also,  other  groups  who.  un- 
wittingly, will  be  pleased  by  what  is  be- 


ing proposed.  If  this  reduction  finally 
goes  through  I  warn  the  Members  now 
that  we  will  be  setting  in  motion  a  proc- 
ess of  erosion  of  our  Merchant  training 
policy  which  we  will  rue  in  the  years  to 
come. 

For  all  purposes,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  Kings  Point  is  being  dealt  a 
vital  blow.  Here  we  have  been  training 
young  men  with  a  high  school  education 
to  become  officers  in  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  also  in  our  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  This  is  a  permanent  institu- 
tion. The  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House,  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  Sen- 
ate, properly  characterize  this  academy. 
In  formal  reports  to  the  House  and  to 
the  Senate  they  have  stated  that  this 
permanent  institution  at  Kings  Point. 
N.  Y..  bears  the  same  relationship  to 
the  merchant  marine  as  West  Point  to 
the  Army  and  Annapolis  to  the  Navy. 
Ever  since  the  Academy  was  created, 
against  a  background  of  national  de- 
mand. Congress  has  perseveringly  held  to 
its  policy  to  keep  Kings  Point  as  the  vital 
national  training  center  for  development 
of  Merchant  Marine  and  Naval  Reserve 
officers. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  very  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  latest  report  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, of  May  11-12.  1951: 

The  Board  specifically  calls  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  outstandingly  im- 
portant contribution  made  by  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  to  the  na- 
tional defense  of  the  country  by  supplying 
Naval  Reserve  officers  of  high  caliber  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  superior  mer- 
chant-marine officers  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

If  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
appropriations  subcommittee  are  to  be 
applied  to  Kings  Point,  I  think  I  can  hon- 
estly state  to  the  Members  that  the  full 
usefulness,  the  full  objective,  of  the 
training  program  at  Kings  Point  will  suf- 
fer a  telling  blow,  and  one  which  will  be 
boimd  to  hamper  us  in  the  years  to  come. 

At  our  upgrading  stations  at  Alameda 
and  Sheepshead  Bay,  and  also  in  the 
work  of  the  Marine  Institute,  which  is 
the  correspondence  training  course  in 
upgrading  work,  we  have  a  similar  situa- 
tion. Here  we  are  providing,  through 
modest  appropriations,  a  tremendously 
vital  activity.  It  is  in  this  upgrading 
work  that  we  are  seeking  to  fit  the  un- 
licensed men  for  higher  duties,  and  to 
help  them  to  aspire  through  promotions 
to  become  licensed  officers.  I  think  that 
here,  also,  we  would  be  dealing  our 
training  program  a  body  blow. 

It  is  also  fair,  I  feel,  to  point  out  to 
the  Membership  that  there  Is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill  which 
would  give  any  clue,  any  information, 
any  knowledge,  as  to  what  motivated  the 
subconunlttee  to  recommend  the  cuts  it 
does.  No  questions  that  I  can  find  any- 
where In  the  hearings  were  asked  of  the 
Maritime  Service  as  to  the  impact  on  the 
training  program  of  the  cuts  that  the 
subcommittee  has  proposed.  Nowhere 
in  the  hearings  has  anybody  been  given 
any  opportunity  to  Judge  such  Justifica- 
tion or  persuasion  as  there  may.  or  maj 
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XK>t  be.  for  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations. Why  the  subcommittee 
should  have  singled  out  this  training 
fund  for  a  cut  of  27.7  percent  is  incom- 
prehensible to  me.  This  btidget  cut  cer- 
tainly goes  far  and  beyond  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  Appropriations  Committee 
policy  at  this  time. 

The  only  proper  way  to  consider  ap- 
propriations for  the  maritime  trainin^^ 
fund  would  be  by  a  thorough-going  dis- 
cussion of  all  of  the  items  that  make  up 
the  total,  having  in  mind  the  specific 
functions  and  activities  that  are  in- 
volved, and  also,  to  give  forceful  recog- 
nition to  congressional  policy  and  leg- 
islative authorization.  It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difiBcult  for  any  such  discussion 
to  be  had  on  the  floor  of  this  House  this 
afternoon.  This  is  primarily  a  commit- 
tee function,  and  which  I  regret  to  have 
to  say,  much  as  I  esteem  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  has  been  entirely 
omitted  In  the  case  of  the  maritime 
training  fund. 

I  am  hoping  that  when  this  measure 
Is  considered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol,  in  committee,  that  there  the  en- 
tire matter  will  be  gone  into  with  that 
care  and  concern  that  is  certainly  urged 
and  merited.  And  I  am  hoping,  also, 
that  the  House  subcommittee,  when  this 
bill  goes  to  conference,  will  take  note  of 
what  really  Is  involved  here,  and  that 
they  will  restudy  and  recast  their  atti- 
tude. I  am.  of  course,  certain  that  all  of 
us,  while  willing  to  go  to  extreme  limits 
In  effecting  savings  will  not  wittingly  be- 
come advocates  of  a  policy  which  threat- 
ens to  spell  out  destruction  of  ovu:  na- 
tional maritime  training  policy,  which 
has  proven  its  great  worth  in  peace  and 
war.  and  which  is  vital  to  oiir  security 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  our  American 
merchant  marine. 


Duush  Heroes  of  Mercy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSEaTTATTVES 

Friday.  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  19.  1952,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star  there  was  published  a  short  item 
under  an  Odense,  Denmark,  dateline. 

This  item  tells  of  the  Danish  Life- 
saving  Service  which  celebrates  a  cen- 
tury of  existence  in  1952.  Its  members 
are  fishermen  whose  rescue  work  Is 
imdertaken  as  a  part-time  Job.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty-six  lifeboatmen  man 
54  stations  which  are  connected  by  a 
modem,  efficient  danger-warning  system. 

In  100  years,  these  fishermen-lifesavers 
have  been  credited  with  saving  12.367 
lives. 

In  100  years,  over  50  of  these  brave 
men  have  perished  In  trying  to  save 
others. 

We  read  In  our  Bible  in  the  fifteenth 
Chapter    of    John,    thirteenth    verse: 


"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this: 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  hla 
friend." 

There  may  be  no  greater  love  than 
this.  Yet,  there  may  be  a  love  quite  as 
great — the  love  that  sends  men  down 
into  the  depth  of  the  sea  that  those 
whom  they  might  never  know  could  live 
to  see  their  homes. 

By  their  deeds  these  unsung  heroes 
have  written  their  own  history  of  glory, 
a  saga  which  will  endure  imtil  the  end 
of  time. 


Kiwanis  Club  of  Williamsborf ,  Brookljn, 
N.  Y.,  Favors  Redevelopment  of  Elec- 
tric Power  on  the  Niafani  Rhrcr  by 
Private  EaterpHse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  mrw  tokx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE8 

Friday.  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
narks  in  the  Recoso.  I  would  like  to 
call  to .  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Kiwanis. Club 
of  Williamsburg,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Capebart-Miller  bills— 8. 
2021  and  H.  R.  3146 — for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  Niagara  Falls  power  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.   The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  a  recent  agreement  with  Canada 
authorlaes  further  deyelopment  of  electric 
power  on  the  Niagara  River  to  supply  New 
York  and  bordering  SUtes  with  much-needed 
additional  power  for  continued  production 
of  consumer  goods  and  materials  for  na- 
tional defense;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  economical  basts  tor 
development  of  the  Niagara  by  Federal  or 
8:.ate  Governments,  since  private  enterprise, 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  Is  ready.  wlUlng, 
and  able  to  undertake  this  project;   and 

Whereas  this  additional  power  Is  needed 
now.  and  rlnce  Government  possesses  no 
magic  formula  for  producing  cheaper  electric 
power  than  private  enterprise  under  the 
American  way  of  doing  business,  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  private  busi- 
ness, particularly  since  It  Is  equipped  to  start 
con  -tructlon  Immediately :  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  WU- 
Uamsburg,  Brooklyn.  N.  T..  in  a  meeting  held 
January  24,  1853,  endorses  and  urges  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  Capehart-MlIIer  bills 
(S.  2021,  H.  R.  814«).  or  any  similar  blU 
which  would  permit  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional electric  power  on  the  Niagara  River 
by  private  enterprise,  thus  creating  a  reve- 
nue-producing project  for  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments,  without  cost  to  the 
U  rpayers;  and  be  It  f lul^er 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  th»  chairmen  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  i>ubllc  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  the  chairmen  and 
Mew  York  members  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control,  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  ths 
New  Tork  State  Senators. 

Kiwams  Cltts  of  WnAHMssfPso, 

BaooBXTW,  N.  T.. 
Ratmomv  J.  BuMUuiK,  Fre9<4«iit, 
icmm  W.  BoaHB,  Steretmry. 


PajBcnl  to  Cadets  oi  Maritimt  Scbo<rft 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  ifxw  Totx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVX8 

Friday.  JTorcA  21.  if52 

Mr.  McORATH.  Bir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  statement: 
8rATn«]fT  or  BMrmmgansTtm  CRsntonna 

C.   McOtATH  TO  THI   HOTTSI   APTOOPBUTIOM 

STTBCouinrm  oif  iKuumuawT  Omcis 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of 
the  committee,  one  of  the  matters  In  this 
bUl  which  Is  of  great  concern  is  the  question 
of  payment  to  the  young  men  in  our  marl- 
time  schools.  During  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress thU  committee  saw  fit  In  reporting  Its 
bill  to  the  House  to  cut  the  $06  a  month 
payment  to  the  cadets. 

A  reading  of  the  CoNoaxasioMaL  Bicoao. 
volume  95.  part  4,  pages  4869  to  4M9.  gives  a 
complete  story  and  a  Ane  evaluation  of  the 
feeUngs  of  the  Members  of  the  House  on 
this  Important  question.  Last  year  the  ap- 
propriation was  placed  In  the  Senate  bill  and 
In  conference  was  eliminated. 

A  strong  merchant  marine  Is  as  ImportSAt 
as  a  rtrong  army.  It  was  expressed  by  the 
American  Legion  like  thU:  "We  want  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  carried  in  safety  and  with 
reasonable  comfort."  Safety  can  only  mean 
good  veaseU  and  the  best  trained  personnel. 

Our  merchant  marine  Is  not  only  a  vital 
factor  In  time  of  national  stress,  but  it  if 
equally  Important  In  time  of  tranquility.  A 
strong  merdiact  marine  competently  naan- 
aged  adds  greatly  to  the  national  economy  ot 
the  country.  Leadership  In  the  world  events 
must  of  necessity  mean  leadership  on  the 
economic  front.  This  we  §aax  have  by  train- 
ing the  American  youth  and  keeping  our 
maritime  schools  at  a  high  level. 

Last  year  this  committee  made  the  montli- 
ly  payment  to  the  young  men  at  Kings  Point. 
With  that  we  have  no  quarrel,  but  In  the 
same  bill  they  took  from  the  cadets  at  tbs 
StaU  schools  m  California.  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  Tork  their  allotment. 
That  Is  obviously  an  Injxutlce.  My  position 
Is  thst  aU  of  these  young  men  should  be 
treated  alike  and  receive  compensation. 
The  argument  that  one  U  a  SUte  school  and 
the  other  a  Federal  school  has  little  weight 
when  one  considers  that  upon  graduation 
they  all  will  be  doing  the  same  work. 

These  young  men  voluntarUy  give  up  the 
choice  of  going  to  a  regular  college  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  ths  rigor  and  dlsdpUne 
of  a  maritime  school.  The  pleasant  and 
carefree  existence  of  college  life  Is  not  theirs, 
and  unlike  the  boy  attending  another  uni- 
versity, they  do  not  have  their  time  ofl  In 
which  to  earn  additional  compensation  to 
help  them  through  their  coUege  days.  These 
boys  must  be  on  duty  on  Saturday.  Tbey 
must  be  In  their  bunks  when  taps  is 
sounded.  Besides  their  academic  work,  they 
must  take  their  watch  and  work  upon  the 
ships.  In  the  main  they  eome  from  the 
average  American  home  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  unable  to  call  upon  their  parents 
tat  financial  aid. 

Ths  argument  that  some  of  these  boys 
started  and  were  p&ld  and  then  suddenly 
cut  off  from  compensation  by  an  act  of 
Congress  must  raise  In  their  mln<ta  the 
thought  that  what  they  believed  to  be  at 
least  a  quasi  contract  was  nothing  but  aa 
empty  promise. 

tt  this  cut  stands  again  thto  ysar,  maay 
of  these  boys  must  drop  out  and  enter  ottMT 
coUeges  or  unlversttlM  where  they  wlU  to 
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In  a  portion  to  earn  some  money  by  doing 
spare  jobs.  Tha'-.  immediately  marks  the 
SUte  schools  In  these  four  great  States  aa 
the  colleges  of  tho  rich  young  men,  because 
only  the  rich  may  attend.  My  deep  respect 
for  tho  membership  of  this  committee  makes 
me  realise  that  such  a  desire  would  never 
be  in  the  minds  of  yourselves,  my  colleagues. 

I  urge  you,  therefor?,  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  of  building  up  a 
strong  merchant  marine.  If  our  rhlps  do 
not  carry  our  Armed  Forces  safely  to  the 
port  because  of  lack  of  trained  personnel  or 
because  of  an  inadequate  merchant  marine, 
the  horrors,  the  soreamlng  voices,  as  Ameri- 
can soldiers  struggle  vainly  In  the  waters 
crying  out  to  be  saved,  must  then  be  laid  at 
the  doors  of  those  who  have  definitely  cloeed 
the  gates  of  our  State  maritime  schools. 

The  action  of  the  committee  In  dlsaUow- 
Ing  any  payment  to  cadets  In  both  our  Fed- 
eral and  State  schools  Is  most  unwise.  On 
the  one  hand;  we  are  attempting  to  build 
up  the  military  tsilght  of  America,  then,  by 
this  action,  we  attempt  to  tear  It  down.  The 
cadets  In  all  of  these  schools  should  be  paid 
a  miiilmum  of  %i,b  per  month. 

The  American  I^egion  was  right,  and  I  feel 
that  this  cctnnUttee.  by  Its  action,  wlU  say 
t  the  parents  in  America:  "We  will  do  our 
ptart  to  see  that  your  boys  are  safely  and 
with  reasoLAble  *omfort  carried  on  ships 
under  the  American  flag." 


For  1  Fair  Inmifration  L41W 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT.  JR. 

or  mw  TOSK 

ZN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVB 

Friday.  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRo.  I  should  like  to  Include  a  letter 
from  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  a  lilghly  esteemed  religious 
service  organiziition,  in  support  of  my 
omnibus  immigration  bill,  H.  R.  7032: 

AMnucAN  Pkiznds  Slavics  CoMinrrxx,  Ikc. 
PhiladelphUi.  Pa..  March  19. 1952. 
The  Honorable  FaAinu.nc  D.  Rooscvslt,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives 

Office  Building.  Wtuhington.  D.  C. 

DcAB  REPKBSDrrAnvK  Roocsvklt:  The 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
service  arm  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers),  hss  In  Its  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion work  and  in  Its  concern  for  peaceful 
solutions  of  tension  throughout  the  world 
been  Inevitably  drawn  into  activities  on  be- 
half of  displaced  persons  and  refugees.  In 
all  of  our  programs  we  are  Interested  not 
only  In  satisfactory  solutions  to  the  personal 
problems  of  the  Individuals  concerned  but 
also  In  national  and  International  action 
which  will  help  to  avoid  Increased  tensions 
and  to  provide  basic  solutions  to  the  world's 
present  unrest.  We  believe  that  lack  of  mi- 
gration opportunities  Is  one  of  the  elements 
contributing  to  thU  unrest.  We  are  thxis 
deeply  concerned  that  the  wisest  possible 
decisions  be  made  regarding  the  bills  for  the 
revision  of  our  immigration  laws  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress. 

While  recognizing  the  tremendous  job  of 
codification  embodied  In  the  McCairran  (S. 
2550)  and  Walter  (H.  R.  5978)  bUls.  and 
the  improvements  In  the  direction  of  elim- 
ination of  racial  and  sex  dlscrlmlnstlon  that 
they  contain,  we  are  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  provisions 
are  negative  and  that  they  place  more  re- 


strictions than  ever  on  immigration  into  this 
country  and  sectirlng  United  States  citizen- 
ship. 

We  believe  that  at  thU  crucial  point  In 
the  world's  affairs  and  In  view  of  the  lead- 
ership expected  of  the  United  States  we 
should  encourage  other  nations  to  be  lib- 
eral In  immigration  policies  by  setting  an 
example  in  our  own  legislation.  SpeciflcaUy, 
we  beUeve  that  In  revision  of  oxir  Immigra- 
tion laws.  In  addition  to  the  improvements 
mentioned  above,  provision  should  be  made 
for  pooling  of  unused  quotas,  every  vestige 
of  racial  discrimination  should  be  removed, 
no  new  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  Immigration  and  naturalization,  defi- 
nite statutes  of  limitations  and  adequate 
Judicial  review  should  be  provided  in  ex- 
clusion and  deportation  proceedings,  and 
that  an  alternative  naturalization  oath 
should  be  provided  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors to  military  service,  as  is  now  the  case 
In  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

since  we  understand  that  the  substitute 
omnibus  bills  Introduced  by  Senators  Hum- 
f^»*T  and  Lehman  and  by  Representative 
RoosKvcLT  provide  for  these  principles  which 
we  endorse,  we  should  like  to  \irge  your 
support  of  these  bills  In  place  of  S.  2560 
and  H.  R.  5878. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

LXWIB  M.  HosKms, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Power  City  Lodfe,  No.  944,  Brotkerhood 
of  Railroad  Qerks,  Advocates  Niafara 
Falls  Power  Project  by  Private  Eater- 
prise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

OF   NSW   TOBK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Friday.  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RzcoRD.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Clerks.  Power  City  Lodge,  No.  944, 
Niagara  Palls.  N.  Y..  signed  by  Albert 
Serianni.  its  president,  and  Harold 
Hamilton,  its  secretary,  relative  to  the 
proposed  Niagara  Palls  power  project. 
You  will  note  this  brotherhood  opposes 
the  construction  of  an  open  canal  as 
proposed  by  the  Army  engineers  and  ad- 
vocates the  development  of  this  project 
by  private  enterprise.  The  resolution 
follows: 

Bbothkshood  or  RAuaoAo  Clbks, 

Pown  CiTT  Lodge,  No.  944, 
Niagara  Falls.  N.  T..  March  17.  1952. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  B.  Mn.r.ss. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DBA!   Sn:  The   Brotherhood   of   Railroad 
Clerks,  Power  City  Lodge,  No.  044.  Niagara 
Falls.  N.  T.,  at  their  regular  March  meeting 
approved  the  following  resolution: 

"Be  It  resolved.  That  we,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Clerks,  Power  City  Lodge,  No.  944. 
are  opposed  to  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
United  States  Engineers,  to  construct  an 
open  canal  through  the  city  of  Niagara  Palls. 
We  favor  the  cloeed  tunnel  power  project  and 
advocate  this  be  developed  by  private  enter- 


prise. We  are  of  the  opinion  a  canal  such  as 
the  type  proposed  by  the  United  States  Engi- 
neers would  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests 
of  the  citizens  of  this  city  and  present  a  real 
hazard.  It  would  also  Interfere  with  ap- 
proved plans  now  in  progress  regarding  raU- 
road  relocation,  on  which  a  great  deal  at 
time  and  money  has  already  been  spent." 

We  therefore,  urge  that  you  exert  every 
effort  to  defeat  the  open  canal  project. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ALBZKT    SnUAKNl, 

President. 

HSSOLD      ELUOLTON. 

Secretary. 


Baildinf  for  aa  Expandinf  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsnf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday night  there  was  broadcast  from 
Station  WON,  Chicago,  111.,  an  address 
prepared  by  me,  the  theme  of  which  was 
Building  for  an  Expanding  America.  In 
my  address  I  suggested  the  voluntary 
formation  of  what  might  be  called  a 
private  enterprise  Joint  chiefs  of  staff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  address  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed, 
as  follows: 

BtnuDtKo  roa  am  BxPANonro  Aitntrra 

LZT'S  HAVX  A  PSIVATX  KMTKBFUSX  "JOIMT  CHIKTB 
or  STATT" 

I  Should  like  to  talk  to  you  my  friends 
about  one  of  the  greatest  single  challenges 
facing  our  Nation  today.  It  Is  the  challenge 
to  build  for  the  America  of  tomorrow. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that? 

Fast  population  increase 

Today  America's  population  Is  around  152,- 
000,000.  However,  in  23  years,  at  around 
1975,  America's  population  may  reach  the 
200,000,000  mark.  That  Is,  assimiiing  that 
recent  rates  of  population  increase  continue. 

Even,  however,  if  those  rates  don't  in- 
crease at  their  recent  fast  pace,  we  will  have 
approximately  190,000,000  people  living  on 
this  continent  within  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Housing,  playground,  school  needs 

Just  contemplate  exactly  what  that  hug^ 
flgiire  means.  What  does  It  mean  in  terms 
of  the  housing  for  America?  What  does  It 
mean  in  terms  of  our  food  supply?  What 
does  It  mean  in  terms  of  transportation,  both 
within  the  cities  and  between  the  cities?  In 
terms  of  playgrounds,  schools,  water  supply? 

As  you  think  this  problem  over,  you  see 
that  we  face  a  vast  problem  in  terms  of 
building  for  the  expanded  America  of  years 
to  come.  Only  a  nation  as  great  as  ours 
could  successfully  meet  so  huge  a  challenge. 

Changes  in  two  centuries 

Now,  let's  look  back  for  a  moment.  It  Is 
but  two  centuries  since  this  Nation  gained 
Its  Independence.  Within  those  two  centur- 
ies, the  backwood  trails  have  been  replaced 
by  high-speed  highways.  The  village  settle- 
ments on  the  frontier  have  been  replaced  by 
great  sprawling  cities. 

And,  yet  to  some  extent,  to  buUd  for  the 
America  of  tomorrow,  may  prove  almost  as 
dUDctUt,  if  not  far  more  so,  than  it  was  to 
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build  for  the  America  of  today.  Life  baa 
grown  more  complicated.  Needa  have  multl- 
pUed.  * 

Tngic  jfroblem*  wiU  multiply 

Just  think,  for  example,  about  the  trafllc 
problem  of  our  major  American  dtlea.  Pon« 
der  the  situation  In  the  morning  when 
workers  pour  Into  the  cities  or  In  the  evening 
when  workers  pour  out  of  the  cities.  Think 
how  the  trafllc  lanes  are  Jammed  with  cars. 
!lned  bumper  to  bumper. 

Think,  too,  of  the  housing  shortage  cur- 
rently existing,  and  jvist  figure  out  how  we 
are  going  to  house  25,000,000  more  people 
iinleas — I  repeat — unless  American  Industry 
Is  given  the  green  light. 

Future  toUl  not  look  after  itself 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  find  it  dUBcult  to  look  forward  is 
that  we  are  tremendously  beset  by  problems 
of  the  Immediate  present  period. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  if  we  can 
Just  get  over  the  present  crisis,  we  will  let 
the  future  look  after  Itself. 

And  yet,  as  anyone  woxild  agree,  tomorrow 
eomes  aroiind  faster  than  we  sometimes  ex- 
pect. The  problems  of  the  future  will  not 
take  care  of  themselves.  And  so,  it  Is  up  to 
us  intelligently  to  lay  the  basis  for  the  sound 
America  of  tomorrow. 

Let's  build  seaway 

One  of  the  means  by  which  we  can  do  so 
is  to  improve  the  arteries  of  transportation. 
Let's  expctnd  them,  widen  them.  I  Imow  of 
no  single  factor  which  can  be  more  impor- 
tant in  that  effort  than  to  complete  the 
Great  Laltes-8t.  Lawrence  seaway  project, 
about  which  I'm  sure  you've  heard  a  good 
deal.  It  will  give  us  a  great  fourth  coast  to 
the  United  States;  a  a,500-mile  line  of  com- 
munication— right  into  the  heart  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  We  will  be  able 
to  supplement  the  transportation  facilities 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Pacific  cocut,  and 
the  Gulf  coast  by  the  Inland  coast  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

And,  yet,  a  look  at  this  project  we  see  that 
a  few  selfish,  blind,  obstinate  interests  are 
blocking  completion  of  It.  They  are  block- 
ing it,  even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
America's  existing  transportation  arteries  are 
already  choked. 

For  example,  every  single  year,  amidst  the 
farm  season,  you  and  I  read  of  the  tremen- 
dous railway  boxcar  shortage. 

The  railroads  simply  cannot  handle  even 
the  trafllc  which  exists  today,  let  alone  the 
trafflc  which  will  exist  S.  10.  and  35  years 
from  now.  But.  yet.  certain  railroad  In- 
terests Insist  on  preventing  the  American 
people  from  having  this  great  Inland  artery. 
Negatir^e  action  planned 

They  say:  "Let  Canada  build  an  all-Cana- 
dian St.  Lawrence  seaway  route."  And,  yet, 
these  same  interests  are  planning  for  nega- 
tive action  In  the  event  that  it  should  be 
necessary  for  Canada  to  build  the  project 
alone.  These  selfish  interests  are  planning 
to  go  to  the  coiirts  to  file  an  injunction  so  as 
to  prevent — understand  this — to  prevent  the 
International  Joint  Commission  from  ap- 
proving Canadian-United  States  power  de- 
velopment. Such  development  Is  closely 
interrelated  with  navigation  development. 
That  Is  certainly  a  deplorable  bit  of  strat- 
egy— to  try  to  prevent  progress  from  any 
source.  These  antiseaway  forces  are,  of 
course,  riddled  with  such  negative  factors 
and  contradictions.  Yet.  they  are  powerful, 
well-organized,  well-financed.  Thus  far  they 
have  been  successful  in  fighting  against 
American  progress. 

Th€  people  mutt  m/ht  for  aeaieay 

Whether  or  not  -hey  can  continue  to  stand 
In  the  way  of  progress  depends  upon  you,  the 
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American  people.  If  you  continue  to  be 
silent  they,  the  enemies  of  progress,  will 
continue  to  be  affective  In  blocking  the  ful- 
fillment of  your  needs.  That  Is  why  It  is 
essential  that  you  Insist  on  Senate  and  BouM 
approval  of  the  Great  Lakes  seaway. 

Farm  needs  of  future 
Now  let's  turn  to  another  issue,  friends. 
We  are  going  to  need  more  farm  production 
in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  production  of  all  farm 
commodities  will  have  to  be  increased  by 
aroiuid  two-thirds  above  what  It  was  before 
World  War  n,  if  we  are  to  feed  an  expanded 
American  poupulatlon. 

This  means  more  farm  land  will  have  to  go 
into  production.  It  means  that  we  wUl  have 
to  have  more  mechanization  of  the  farms. 

It  means  that  farm  prices  are  going  to  have 
to  be  sufllclently  attractive  so  ac  to  keep  fa-m 
labor  from  leaving  for  the  cities  and  to  keep 
farmers  from  auctioning  off  their  property 
and  quitting  the  farms.  Those  are  the  plain 
hard  facts.  Either  we  recognize  them  or  a 
lot  of  Americans  wont  be  fed  properly. 

Now,  ordinarily,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
future,  people  start  talking  in  terms  of  hav- 
ing some  vast  new  governmental  agency  set 
up  to  plan  for  the  days  to  come.  But  I  per- 
sonally don't  believe  that  is  necessary. 

I  do  believe  that  the  best  brains  of  the 
American  free -enterprise  system  should,  by 
voluntary  agreement,  get  together  in  order 
to  determine  what  will  be  necessary  in  the 
years  to  come.  In  banking,  housing,  in  heavy 
indvistry.  In  light  Industry.  Then,  In  vol\m- 
tary  cooperation  with  governmental  agencies, 
these  best  brains  of  American  private  enter- 
prise should  make  recommendations  whereby 
Itmg-range  programs  can  be  voluntarily  set 
into  effect  so  as  to  assure  a  sound  basis  for 
oiu:  Nation  in  the  years  to  come.  I  dont 
want  anybody  to  go  off  the  deep  end  with 
harebrained  Ideas.  I  do  want  sound  intel- 
ligent, realistic  appraisals  of  the  future,  made 
on  a  voluntary,  not  compulsory,  basis  by 
what  might  be  called  a  Private  Enterprise 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  We  have  such  a  mili- 
tary group;  why  not  a  civilian  counterpart? 
Statistical  guesses  are  difficult 

Now,  obviously  in  trying  to  make  any 
long  range  estimate,  one  faces  real  diffi- 
culties. Will  our  country,  for  example,  be 
faced  with  a  continued  international  crisis 
10  or  20  years  from  now? 

What  will  America's  budget  be  like  In 
those  years  to  come? 

What  will  our  tax  revenue  be? 

Even  the  best  statisticians  can  make  only 
a  few  rather  wild  gviesses.  No  one  can  peer 
accurately  beyond  the  veil  of  the  future. 
And  yet,  as  limited  as  those  guesses  are  In 
their  effectiveness,  they  are  better  than  hav- 
ing no  Ideas  whatsoever  on  hand,  as  we  face 
the  future. 

Well,  what  can  we  do  about  the  future 
needs  of  America? 

Sound  tax  ideas  needed 

One  of  the  greatest  tools  by  which  we  can 
intellgently  build  for  the  future  Is  by  sound 
use  of  the  tax  system. 

Taxes  have,  unfortunately,  come  to  be 
regarded  solely  for  revenue- raising  purposes. 
It  is  true  that  with  the  present  high  budget 
situation  facing  America,  taxes  must  Indeed 
fulfill  the  basic  function,  of  paying  for 
Uncle  Sam's  vast  expenses. 

But  a  tax  system  can  be  creative  rather 
than  destructive.  It  can,  for  example,  en- 
courage the  construction  of  new  facilities 
to  meet  America's  expanding  needs  of  to- 
morrow. 

If,  for  example,  cities  and  States  want 
to  encourage  the  bxillding  of  housing  in 
areas  which  are  now  comparatively  open 
spacjs,  they  can  do  so  by  changes  in  the  tax 


•ystem.   by  easing  thm  tax  load  oa  such 

construction. 

Such  changes  should  not,  of  course,  be 
iMed  as  give-away  programs,  in  which  chls- 
•lers  can  avoid  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 
Tax  changes  can  and  should  be  made  fairly. 
By  a  device  known  as  accelerated  depreda- 
tion the  Government  can  encourage  busi- 
nessmen to  go  ahead  and  make  sound  in- 
vestments for  the  future. 

How  to  beat  stream  poUtition 

Consider,  for  example,  the  problem  of 
stream  pollution  in  America,  the  problem 
of  waters  fouled  with  sewage  and  other 
wastes.  It  is  a  problem  which  is  a  long 
way  from  solution.  And  so.  I  have  recom- 
mended for  yean  that  the  United  States 
Treasury  encourage  businessmen  to  con- 
stmet  pollution-treatment  plants,  by  en- 
abling the  businessmen  to  write  off  their 
Investment  in  those  plants.  In  let  us  say,  a 
5-year  period,  rather  than  a  20-year  period. 
With  such  encouragement  private  enter- 
prise could  move  ahead  rapidly  to  defeat 
this  problem. 

The  businessmen  would  be  encoigaged  to 
build  pollution  prevention  plants,  and  a 
great  many  eonununtties  wltb  farm  and 
city  people  alike  would  benefit  accordingly. 

Local  communities  must  pitch  in 

And.  so  I  urge  you.  my  f^low  citizens,  to 
put  on  your  thinking  caps. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  community,  Just 
try  to  think  of  the  problems  it  would  face 
and  will  face  If  It  were  to  have  a  25  percent 
or  50  percent  increase  in  population  In  the 
years  to  come.  Then  see  to  It  that  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  private  groupw  with 
which  you  have  contact  start  to  work  now 
to  plan  for  the  America  of  tomorrow:  The 
highway  departments,  the  health  depart- 
ments, the  labor  and  commerce  departments, 
the  farm  departments.  Tes.  let's  get  Private 
Enterprise  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  work  at 
State  and  local  levels,  too.  This  is  a  Job  for 
every  local  community  In  the  land,  not  Just 
for  Uncle  Sam. 

Anticipate  future  needs 
Now,  let  me  ask  you :  Have  you  ever  driven 
along  a  four-lane  high-speed  highway  and 
said  to  yourself,  as  you  cruised  along.  "Isn't 
It  wonderful  that  engineers  10  and  15  years 
ago  anticipated  future  needs  and  built  this 
great  four-lane  highway?  What  a  terrible 
Jam  we  would  be  in  if  we  were  still  going 
along  narrow,  crowded,  two- lane  streets." 
No  doubt  you  and  I  have  had  such  thoughts 
many  times. 

Well,  let's  hope  that  Americans  10  years 
from  now  will  be  able  to  say  that  you  and  I 
of  1952  similarly  anticipated  the  needs  of  the 
future. 

Let's  hope  that  Government  will  give  the 
green  light  to  projects  wMch  will  enable  us 
to  satisfy  the  expanding  population,  the  ex- 
panding markets  of  yea;s  to  come. 

/  have  faith  in  expanding  America 

I  am  one  of  those  people  who  has  a  deep 
and  sbldlng  faith  in  America  and  its  expan- 
sion.   It  Is  not  a  speculative  faith. 

It  U  not  a  faith  founded  on  wild  fancy. 
Bather  it  is  a  faith  founded  upon  realistic 
analysis  of  America's  greatness  and  of  our 
great  potentialities. 

I  am  sure  that  you,  the  American  people. 
share  that  faith. 

Tou  see,  as  I  do,  an  expanding  economy, 
and  not  as  certain  pessimistic  Americans 
have  tried  to  tell  us.  a  so-called  stagnant 
economy  or  a  so-called  msture  economy,  an 
economy  which  will  contract  with  fewer 
workers,  fewer  plants. 

And  so,  I  say:  Let's  go  forward  and  build 
for  the  America  of  tomorrow  an  expanding 
America,  an  even  more  prosperous  America 
in  this  free  enterprise  way. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


or  Mzw 

ZN  THS  SEN  ATE  OF  THE  UMl'lSU  8TATn 
Monday.  March  24, 1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  William  T.  Pleld, 
chairman  of  the  water  resources  com- 
mittee o<  the  Watertown  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  an  Interesting  letter  contain- 
ing answers  to  many  of  the  objections 
being  irabllcly  raised  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  may 
be  ininted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

WnXIAM  T.  FXBB  AMOCIATn,  iMC., 

COHSULTIKO  ENCUfKOM, 

Watertomn.  M.  Y^  March  17,  1952. 
Bon.  RXKBKBT  H.  Lawiffcx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Lkrmajt:  In  yesterday's  New 
Tork  Times  and  also  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  were  large  paid  advertisements  by 
the  Eastern  Railroads  of  143  Liberty  Street. 
New  Tork  City,  for  the  purpose  of  mi»i*i«<tt"g 
the  public  as  to  the  aetoal  facts  conoemlng 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 

This  misleading  presentation  Is  divided 
Into  seven  sUtemenu  and  soma  eoounenu 
thereon. 

I  herewith  submit  my  answer  to  this  mis- 
leading advertisement,  and  to  Its  false  and 
biased  comments. 

1.  "For  over  80  years  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  has  been  promoted  actively  and  time 
after  time  it  has  been  rejected." 

The  first  positive  action  taken  for  access 
to  the  ocean  by  the  people  of  the  Great  Lakes 
area  was  taken  by  repreeentativee  of  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  that 
area  at  a  meeting  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  1805.  becaiise  of  the  lack  at  economical 
and  adequate  transportation  facmtles  for 
the  agricultural  and  the  industrial  prodticts 
of  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  the  Middle  West. 

The  Great  Lakes  area,  with  its  great  and 
growing  agrlctUtural  and  indtutnal  re- 
sources as  well  as  its  60,000.000  people.  Is 
properly  called  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 

Today,  even  without  the  much-needed  St. 
Lawrence  River  Improvements,  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  carries 
mora  tonnage  than  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and 
Paettke  coasts  combined. 

It  Is  true  that  to  date  the  railroads  and 
other  Interests  have  succeeded  In  defeating 
any  action  by  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  economical  and  adequate  transportation 
faciUtlas  that  our  Great  Lakes  area  needs 
and  Is  enutled  to,  as  well  as  the  power 
development. 

a.  "Only  a  half-bllllon  dollars,'  that's 
what  advocates  of  ths  present  St.  Lawrence 
project  say." 

Ths  sUtement  that  Its  total  cost  to  the 
United  SUtee  alone  would  exceed  $1,000,- 
000,000  Is  made  by  thoee  interests  who 
would  confuse  the  real  issue,  obstruct  our 
country's  economical  development,  and  ig- 
nore our  national-defense  Interests  unless 
■iich  intaresta  racalve  their  price,  and  who 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  defeat  this  natural 
project  becauss  of  their  selfish  motives. 
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Canada's  cost  Is  naturally  toss  than  that 
of  ours  because  of  two  reasons,  first,  Canada 
has  already  done  more  work  In  the  over-all 
development  of  this  waterway  than  the 
Uhlted  States,  and,  second,  Canada's  labor 
costs  are  much  lower  than  are  similar  costs 
In  the  United  States. 

It  is  probably  true  that  sc«ne  harbor  im- 
provements will  probably  have  to  be  made, 
bxrt  only  because  such  harbors  will  nsed  to 
expand  their  harbor  facilities  by  reason  of 
the  increase  in  water  transportation  de- 
mands, by  reason  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
Improvements.  The  channel  depths  of  both 
the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  fa- 
cilities are  and  have  been  designed  for  the 
same  capacity  and  depth. 

The  only  need  for  any  harbor  improve- 
ments will  be  by  reason  of  the  Increase  in 
water  shipping  and  therefore  the  need  for 
the  accommodation  of  more  ships  in  such 
harbors. 

Are  our  railroads  afraid  of  the  increase 
and  the  expansicui  of  businees  in  our  Great 
Lakes  area  by  reason  of  which  they  would 
also  materially  benefit  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  coimtry  and  the  Great  Lakes  srea 
in  particular? 

Are  our  railroads  afraid  of  competition  by 
a  self-Uquidatlng  means  of  transportation, 
or  are  they  afraid  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  Increased  demand  on  their 
own  facilities,  which  today  are  inadequate? 

The  St.  Lawrence  project,  authorized  as 
an  authority  or  otherwise,  would  not  cost 
our  Government  one  cent.  It  would  be  an 
Investment,  not  an  expense. 

3.  "The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  I-  no  defense 
project." 

This  statement  is  so  absurd  and  so  false 
that  it  causes  any  other  statement  that  may 
be  made  by  the  same  interests,  to  be  seri- 
ously questioned. 

It  is  true  that  Iron  ore  can  be  transported 
to  the  steel  mills  of  the  Great  lAkes  area 
by  rail.  Instead  of  water  transportation,  but 
only  at  a  much  greater  cost. 

It  was  the  cheap  water  tran:;portation  of 
the  Great  Lakes  for  iron  ore  that  developed 
our  heavy  industry  in  the  Orest  Lakes  area. 
This  economic  status  can  only  be  maintained 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  In  view  of 
the  rapidly  depleting  Iron-ore  deposits  In 
the  Mesabl  Range. 

Without  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  many 
of  our  heavy  industries  of  the  Great  I«kes 
area  will  be  dislocated  and  at  great  expense 
to  our  railroads  as  well  as  to  our  country. 
*nie  people  wotild  naturally  have  to  pay  as  a 
result. 

As  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project,  it  only  Is  a  question  of  the  degree 
of  vulnerabiljty.  as  today  everything  is  more 
or  less  v\ilnerable. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  is  nowhere  near 
as  vulnersble  as  are  our  railroad  centers, 
our  industrial  and  other  large  centers.  Nor 
would  the  St.  Lawrence  iron-ore  shipments 
be  as  vulnerable  as  would  be  the  open  ocean 
Iron  ore  routes.  Our  experience  with  ocean-^ 
going  oil  tankers  In  World  War  II  demon- 
strsted  this  fact. 

What  if  the  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  does  take  5  years  to  compete; 
it  takes  about  the  same  length  of  time  to 
build  our  large  battleships.  Do  oxir  railroads 
claim  that  the  construction  of  a  battleship 
does  not  constitute  national  defense  t 

Tee.  at  present  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is 
dosed  about  87  percent  of  the  year,  not  5 
months  as  claimed.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  the  St.  Lawrenoe-Oreat  Lakes  ton. 
nage  exceeds  our  total  coastal  tonnage. 

with  the  propoeed  navigation  facilities 
and  the  large  iron-ore  ahipments,  together 
with  other  large  shipments,  this  waterway 
can  well  be  kept  open  the  year  around.  Tha 
Great  Lakes  do  not  freeae  over  and  our  Im- 
portant harbors  can  also  be  kept  open. 


Oar  leading  military  authorities,  men 
without  any  personal  Interests  or  bias,  or 
selfish  motives,  maintain  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  is  a  defense  project.  These 
military  authorities  are  substantiated  by  rea- 
son of  the  experiences  in  World  War  n. 

4.  "Why  do  tax  economy  leagues  oppoaa 
the  St.  Lawrence  project?" 

It  is  quite  possible  that  we  could  better 
answer  this  question,  and  further  that  ths 
answer  would  be  quite  self-evident,  provid- 
ing one  knew  the  names  of  those  Interests 
who  finance  the  tax  economy  leagues  that 
are  referred  to. 

This  fact  is  very  evidert  because  of  the 
large  fees  previously  paid  by  such  interests 
for  adverse  testimony  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Congress. 

As  to  the  potential  tonnage  for  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  navigation  facilities,  this 
daU  is  avaUable  for  any  and  all  to  Inspect, 
and  to  cheek.  However,  detailed  analyses 
have  not  been  made  and  submitted  by  tha 
opposition,  but,  Instead,  only  adverse  In- 
ferences have  been  made. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
providing  for  tolls,  the  opposition  took  the 
position  that  they  were  opposed  because 
tolls  were  not  required  for  making  the  project 
self-Uquldating.  Now  that  tolls  are  required 
to  make  the  project  self-liquidating,  the 
opposition  resorts  to  other  dodges.  Consist- 
ency thou  art  a  virtue. 

5.  "Why  does  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine oppose  the  St.  Lavn-ence  seaway 
project?" 

The  American  merchant  marine  not  only 
has  oppoa«d  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
because  they  claimed  that  the  propoeed  27- 
foot  channel  was  not  deep  enough  for  our 
ships,  but  at  the  same  time  they  also  claimed 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  would 
divert  shipping  fnnn  our  eastern  seacoast 
ports. 

Why  should  shipping  be  diverted  if  tha 
ships  did  not  use  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project?  This  aUltude  is  a  good  example"  ' 
most  of  the  argimients  of  the  opposition. 

The  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
testified  ^hat  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project  would  accommodate  75  percent 
of  all  United  States  tonnage.  Private  ship- 
ping interests  state  that  the  |nx>Ject  would 
acoommodata  at  least  80  percent  of  all  ocean 
tonnage. 

With  the  St.  Lawrence  project  as  a  sdf- 
liquidating  project,  or  constructed  by  aa 
authority,  why  should  any  Interesta  be  con- 
cerned as  to  ita  shipping  capacity,  that  is 
unless  they  are  afraid  of  ita  real  efficiency, 
or  have  some  selfish  motive? 

e.  "Why  have  representatives  of  the  A.  P. 
of  L.  and  the  railroad  tootherhoods  testified 
in  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway?" 

In  the  first  place  the  A.  P.  of  L.  rept«- 
sentatlves  do  not  correctly  represent  tha 
members  of'  the  A.  P.  of  L.  on  this  subject. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  never  been  a 
referendiun  by  the  organisation  on  this  sub- 
ject. Many  A.  P.  of  L.  organisations  are  on 
record  at  congressional  hearings  as  in  favor 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  as  they 
appreciate  what  it  would  mean  not  only  to 
our  country  but  to  their  memlwrs  in  par- 
tictilar,  both  directly  and  Indirectly. 

These  A.  P.  of  L.  organisations  reallss 
that  their  members  will  lose  out  entirely  in 
this  work  should  Canada  proceed  with  this 
project  alone,  while  their  members  still  ben- 
efit enormously,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
should  the  United  States  cooperate  with 
Canada. 

As  for  the  railroad  brotherhooda.  well,  nat- 
vrally  they  have  their  reasons  for  supporting 
the  position  at  the  railroads  because  of  their 
desire  to  secure  wages  and  working  condition 
concessions  from  the  railroads.  Individual 
brotherhood  members,  while  quiet,  do  not 
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agree  with  tbelr  brotherhoods.     Till*  I  know 
personally. 

As  for  transportation,  coal  mining,  and 
other  businesses.  It  wo\ild  be  very  Interest- 
ing U  we  could  bring  out  the  Interconnected 
financial  Interests  of  such  businesses. 

All  of  the  companies'  policies  are  not  de- 
termined by  such  companies'  boards  of  di- 
rectors. 

Our  eastern  ports  have  always  been  open 
to  shipments  of  foreign  coal  but  the  amount 
of  foreign  coal  that  has  been  Imported,  even 
•a  ballast.  Is  negligible.  At  present  we  are 
•▼en  shipping  our  cotil  abroad. 

Foreign  coal  never  has  and  cannot,  cer- 
tainly with  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  com- 
pete with  our  American  coal  In  Canada. 
Xvery  large  power  project  has  materially  In- 
creased the  demand  for  coal  and  the  rail- 
roads transport  this  coal. 

7.  "Why  are  the  railroads  cppccsd  to  the 
Bt.  Lawrence  seaway  project?" 

Any  statement  that  this  project  would  be 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  Is  absolutely 
without  fact.  Not  only  does  the  legislation 
provide  for  tolls  that  would  maks  the  proj- 
0ct  self-llqiildating,  but  further  there  is  also 
legislation  pending  that  would  create  an 
authority  and  would  provide  for  no  appro- 
priation of  any  funds,  absolutely  not  1  cent 
of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

Such  an  authority  would  secure  Its  funds 
by  issuing  revenue  bonds  sold  on  the  open 
market.  Nevertheless  the  railroad  oppo- 
sition and  Its  associates  would  not  change 
their  attitude  any  more  than  they  did  after 
the  introduction  of  legislation  providing  for 
tolls,  to  make  the  project  self-liquidating. 
Is  such  opposition  honest?  Tou  know  that 
It  Is  not. 

About  1920,  when  private  financial  in- 
terests offered  to  develop  the  entire  St.  Law- 
rence River,  both  the  international  and  the 
Canadian  sections,  including  both  naviga- 
tion and  power,  and  to  donate  to  both  coun- 
tries the  navigation  facilities,  providing 
they,  such  private  interests,  could  have  for 
themselves  the  St.  Lawrence  Rlvar  power, 
where  was  this  opposition?  Only  after  tha 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  created  in  1931  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  State  in  its  own  property  did  this 
opposition  arise. 

The  attitude  of  the  railroads  in  opposing 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  project  is  tantamount 
to  asking  for  a  subsidy  for  the  railroads,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Amsrlcan  people,  by  pro- 
hibiting j\istiflable  and  economical  competi- 
tion, even  though  the  project  may  be  built 
by  revenue  bonds  and  also  be  sslf-liquidat- 
Ing.  Water  transportation  never  has  in- 
jured the  railroads,  it  has  always  aided  them. 
The  railroads  used  every  possible  effort 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  Incidentally  was  built  for  less 
than  the  estimated  cost.  However,  It  was 
the  railroads  that  benefited  more  than  any 
other  Interests,  except  our  country  as  a 
whole,  by  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  attitude  of  the  railroads  Is  like  a 
"dog  in  the  manger"  to  force  the  xiee  of 
the  railroads,  regardless  of  the  effect  on  our 
oountry,  both  economically  and  for  our  na- 
tional defense. 

Our  railroads  and  our  eastern  seaports 
will  only  prosper  according  to  the  general 
business  Index  of  our  country,  regardless 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  The  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  will  do  more  to  de- 
velop our  country's  industrial  capacity  and 
ova  national  interests  than  any  other  proj- 
ect, and  as  a  resxilt  our  railroads  and  ova 
sedports  will  also  profit  as  much  as  any 
other  interests. 

Our  railroads  can  and  will  only  prosper 
as  the  territory  that  they  serve  prospers. 

The  value  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  to 
our  country  can  well  be  measured  by  th* 
typ3  and  the  strength  of  Its  opposition. 


It  Is  not  ths  cost  in  dollars,  as  we  are 
spending  much  more  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  for  similar  projects,  it  is  ths 
ability  and  capacity  of  the  project  to  pro- 
duce that  the  opposition  is  afraid  of,  for- 
getting or  failing  to  realise  that  which  bene- 
fits our  country  benefits  them.  Or,  maybs 
the  opposition  interests  would  prefer  to  havs 
the  benefits  of  this  project  for  themselves, 
as  they  have  for  many  years,  since  befors 
1920,  been  attempting  to  do. 
Most  sincerely. 

WnjLUM  T.  PiZLO. 
Chairman,  Water  Resources  Committee, 
Watertoton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  CENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  James  S.  Kempsr,  chairman.  Lumber- 
men's Mutual  Casualty  Co.  of  Chicago, 
delivered  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Los 
Angeles  on  March  7.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

Recently  at  a  wedding  reception  I  heard 
a  guest  say  to  the  bride:  "I  am  so  happy 
for  you  and  Tom.  Tours  should  be  an  un- 
usually happy  marriage,  one  of  those  50-80 
marriages  which  are  so  rare  these  days.  Tou 
and  Tom  seem  to  have  the  real  knack  of 
meeting  each  other  half  way." 

The  bride's  reply  I  shall  never  forget. 
She  said:  "Tou  are  very  kind  to  say  that,  but 
the  truth  is  that  Tom  and  I  have  vowed  to 
make  otir  a  100-100  marriage.  By  that  we 
mean  each  of  us  will  go  net  only  half  way 
but  all  the  way.  100  percent  of  the  way,  to 
make  our  marriage  a  genuine  success." 

The  wisdom  of  what  she  said  is  beyond 
question.  Today  I  want  to  take  her  wlcdom 
Into  another  field — a  field  that  concerns  you 
and  me  and  all  of  us.  In  today's  unhappy 
world  no  one  can  or  should  challenge  the 
wlcdom  of  our  going  more  than  half  way  In 
the  diccharge  of  our  respcnslbllltlea  as  citi- 
zens. 

Tet.  as  citizens  we  are  hardly  going  half 
way.  For  example.  In  the  1948  presidential 
election,  almost  half  of  our  eligible  cltlzsns 
failed  to  vote. 

In  that  election  we  branded  ourselves  as 
being  only  half-hearted  about  ths  conduct 
of  our  Government.  That  Is  an  admission 
I  find  very  distasteful  to  make.  But  it  un- 
mistakably Is  true  that  only  half  of  our 
voting  public  cared  which  way  the  election 
went. 

Our  half-hearted  voting  may  be  one  reason 
why  the  present  administration  got  involved 
in  half-way  measures  in  Korea. 

It  may  account  for  half-hearted  protec- 
tion of  our  sovereignty  in  int«matlonal  ne- 
gotiations. 

In  any  event,  the  smallnees  of  our  vote 
helps  to  explain  why  today  we  have  the  big- 
gest budget  in  hlotcry.  the  biggest  tax  bill, 
the  biggest  national  debt. 

When  only  half  of  the  people  care  enough 
to  spare  an  hour  out  of  the  whole  year  to 
vote,  it  Is  not  surprising  to  find  places  of  pub- 
lic trust  raided  by  political  hoodlums. 


A  vigilant  public  could  have  prevented  ths 
whole  shocking  series  of  recent  govern- 
mental scandals. 

But  because  we  only  half -cared  about  our 
Government  we  have  permitted:  Question- 
able characters  to  pros{>er  on  RFC  booty, 
tax  collectors  to  flourish  in  cahoots  with 
big  tax  dodgers.  Communists  to  occupy 
vital  Federal  posts,  thieves  to  make  off  with 
Oovemment-ownsd  grain,  criminals  to  fat- 
ten on  alliances  with  enforcement  officers, 
dope  peddlers  to  enslave  increasing  numbers 
of  our  children,  gangsters  to  control  the  final 
scores  of  sporting  events,  and  In  Illinois,  at 
least,  we  have  permitted  horse  butchers  and 
scavengers  to  pollute  our  tables. 

The  whole  story  of  governmental  corrup- 
tion and  Its  real  malignancy  Is  far  from  be- 
ing revealed. 

The  frightening  truth  is.  as  an  eminent 
physician  recently  observed,  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  slight  case  of  cancer.  Beyond 
that,  he  added,  cancer  cannot  be  cured  by 
an  exhibition  of  a  hearty  badslds  maimer. 

We  are  fortunate  In  one  way.  Wbolssals 
corruption  is  coming  to  light  in  a  year  when 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  It.  Every  good  cltisen  In  the  land 
should  make  this  his  first  concern;  in  other 
words  he  should  decide  to  do  something 
about  it. 

It  Is  plam  that  for  ths  voters  this  should 
not  be  a  half-way  year,  but  an  all-out  year. 
Bach  of  us  should  devote  whatever  effort  Is 
required  to  make  it  so. 

I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  the  observation 
that  an  all-out  effort  Is  the  only  way  to  maks 
certain  that  aU  the  rascals  are  put  out. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  repeat  here  what  X 
said  in  November  of  1950  to  a  Rotary  Club 
far  on  the  other  shore  of  this  Continent.  To 
your  fellow  msmt>ers  in  Boston,  I  said: 

"In  voting  for  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fices we  should  pass  over,  regardless  of  party, 
those  who  are  half -minded  on  the  American 
economic  system,  those  who  are  half-con- 
vinced as  to  our  form  o'  government,  and 
those  who  are  haU-sure  of  the  blessings  of 
Uberty." 

That  recommendation  seems  to  me  as 
sound  today  as  It  was  2  years  ago — and  far 
mors  important  to  our  national  welfare.  It 
should  be  not  a  half-hearted  idea,  but  a 
whole-hearted  task. 

All  governments  demand  of  people  taxes, 
military  service,  and  sacrifices.  Democracy 
makes  a  singular  demand,  one  that  sets  It 
apart  from  other  forms  of  government,  and 
most  importantly  one  that  confers  a  rare 
privilege. 

The  bread  of  democracy  Is  the  vote — a 
meager  but  vital  cnomb  from  the  magnifi- 
cent fare  which  freedom  affords  us.  The 
sustenance  of  democracy.  Its  staff  of  life.  Is 
the  stiffrage  of  the  people. 

To  men  who  love  liberty  those  who  starve 
ths  ballot  box  are  no  less  despicable  than 
those  who  stuff  it. 

Ballot  boxes,  starved  or  stuffed,  result  In 
false  elections.  They  set  false  governments 
upon  wrong  courses.  They  plaoe  great  power 
in  ths  bands  of  little  groups.  They  allow 
selfishness  and  greed,  coupled  with  seal,  to 
gain  control  of  our  welfare  and  destiny. 
Small  elections  are  big  opportunities  for 
those  who  are  Incompetent  and  for  those 
who  are  corrupt.  The  Qnal  result,  however, 
can  only  be  the  decay  and  death  of  democ- 
racy. Today  the  alternative  to  democracy  Is 
dead  certain.  It  Is  the  slavery  of  commu- 
nism, or  Its  twin  sister,  socialism. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  alone  appear  to  know  pre- 
cisely where  they  are  going  and  to  havs 
definite  policies  for  getting  there. 

If  Washington,  by  contrast,  appears  to  be 
tmcertaln  of  foreign  program  and  careless 
and  wasteful  In  domestic  policy.  I  beUevs 


tUi  eauas  rests  basically  on  the  adminis- 
tration's rsallaatlon  that  It  came  Into  bs« 
ing  by  ths  votes  of  relatively  few  people. 

Of  some  90.000.000  eligible  adults  the  pres- 
ent Administration  had  the  votes  of  only 
about  24,000,000.  When  you  look  at  the 
figures.  It  seems  almost  beyond  belief  that 
a  democratic  government  could  rest  on  such 
a  narrow  bass  of  public  support. 

But  the  staggsrinc  fact  Is  that  we  live  in 
a  country  where  06.000,000  people,  mora 
than  two-thirds  of  the  voting  population, 
either  voted  against  the  existing  adminis- 
tration or  withheld  approval  of  it  at  the 
polls.  Isnt  that  an  invitation  to  a  weak 
administration  to  be  lame  In  Its  foreign 
poUcy,  loose  In  Its  domestic  program,  and 
lax  In  Its  moral  practices? 

Therein  lies  the  answer  to  why  ths  most 
powerful  Nstion  on  earth  seems  so  aimless, 
so  frteortllsss.  and  so  powerless  In  today's 
world  slttiatlon. 

As  dttaens  of  such  a  Nation  we  faos  a 
terrible  and  an  awesome  challenge.  We 
must  do  something  about  It  or  accept  a  place 
In  one  of  the  most  shamefxil  chapters  In 
liMory. 

Decision  as  to  our  fate  cannot  be  post- 
potksd.  The  time  of  decision  Is  upon  us. 
This  Is  tbs  time  for  action.  If  svar  w«  ars 
to  act. 

This  Is  the  year  when  Americans  need 
to  show  the  world  that  there  U  strength  and 
vitality  In  democracy.  We  need  a  tremend- 
ous vote  to  do  that— the  biggest  vote  ever. 
When  the  vote  was  restored  to  West  Ger- 
many after  ths  defeat  of  Hitler.  78  peroent 
of  ths  voters  want  to  the  polls.  Having 
lived  through  a  dlcUtopshlp  and  having  re- 
covered the  right  to  elect  tbelr  public  oS- 
dala.  thsy  embraced  the  opportunity  whole- 
heartedly. In  view  of  all  that  confronts 
this  oountry  today,  we  Americans  should 
be  ashamed  if  ws  produos  less  than  an  80- 
psreent  vote. 

Tou  may  ask  quits  properly  what  stsps  ars 
a— dec!  to  achieve  that  result.  We  can  start 
Mfht  here  In  this  room. 

Bach  man  here  should  dselde  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  party  organtsatlon  In  his 
precinct.  He  should  volunteer  to  help  in 
whatever  way  be  can.  He  should  ring  door- 
bells. He  should  make  It  his  responsibility 
to  get  out  10,  20.  or  50  voters  on  regtstratkm 
day.  on  primary  day,  and.  of  oourss.  on  elec- 
tk>a  day. 

I  am  certain  there  Is  no  person  in  this 
room  whose  stature  and  dignity  will  not  be 
enhanced  if  he  serves  in  the  role  of  a  modem 
Paul  Rewrr. 

Z  am  equally  eertaln  that  there  Is  no  man 
hars  who  can  perform  any  duty  mors 
Important. 

Getting  out  the  vote  Is  hard  work  and  may 
be  discouraging.  Tou  will  be  told  that  just 
one  vote  Is  not  Important.  That  statement 
should  be  rldUmJous  to  a  Callfomian.  In 
1016  Charier)  Evans  Hughes  went  to  bed  one 
Novsmber  night  confident  that  he  had  been 
slsetsd  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  But 
hs  reckoned  without  CalUomla.  Of  almost 
a  million  votes  cast  In  this  Bute,  he  lacked 
about  4,000  of  a  majority.  He  thersli^  lost 
the  SUte  acd  the  Presidency. 

Jamss  G.  Blalns  in  1884  lost  New  Tork 
BUts  by  only  l.lOO  votes  and  with  it  the 
Presidency. 

Bach  and  every  vote  Is  important  and  cm* 
vote  can  b(!  decisive.  An  organlaatlon  in 
Chicago  known  as  Americans  WUl  Vota.  Inc. 
gives  ms  the  following  stetement: 

"lliomas  Jefferson  was  sleeted  President 
by  just  ons  vote  in  the  electoral  college.  So 
was  John  Qulncy  Adams.  Buthsrford  B. 
Bayas  was  elected  President  by  Just  ons 
vote.  His  election  was  contested  and  re- 
ferred to  an  electoral  commission.  Again  he 
won  by  a  single  vote.  The  man  who  cast  that 
decMtng   vote    for   President   Hayes   ws«   a 
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lawyer  from  Indiana  who  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress by  ths  margin  of  Just  one  vote.  That 
one  vote  was  cast  by  a  client  of  hU  who. 
though  desperately  ill.  Insisted  on  being 
taken  to  the  polls  to  cast  that  one  vote." 

Some  may  say  that  they  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
Issues  and  candidates.  You  might  tell  them 
that  St  another  tims  In  American  history 
this  country  faced  a  terrible  crisis  and  needed 
a  President  capable  of  meeting  it.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  radios,  no  ttievlslon  sets, 
no  telegraphic  photographs,  no  automobiles, 
no  cement  roads,  no  alr-condltloned  audito- 
riums, no  public-address  systems,  no  air 
mall,  no  weekly  news  magazines,  and  no 
motion  pictiures. 

Despite  those  handicaps  to  communica- 
tion and  public  enlightenment,  the  people 
of  1860  found,  became  acquainted  with.  »n«| 
elected  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Many  of  those  advantages  are  used  today 
not  for  ths  purpose  of  enlightening  the  cltl- 
acns,  but  for  quite  an  opposite  purpose,  to 
dtill  rather  than  brighten  their  minds.  They 
ars  used  as  a  sort  of  mental  morphine  to 
persuade  us  to  escape  today's  realities  and 
responBlbiUtlea.  Let  us  hope  that  in  1883 
they  will  be  used  to  arouse  and  assist  a  peo- 
ple, too  long  quiescent,  to  righteous  action. 

Some  may  question  the  need  for  a  big  vote 
thU  year.  Some  wUl  say:  "We  have  gotten 
along  before,  haven't  we,  on  small  votes?" 

But  never  before  In  history  have  we  had  to 
meet  a  challenge  such  as  now  faces  us. 

MUllone  of  people  all  over  the  world  ar« 
frankly  and  brashly  skeptical  of  America's 
Ideals,  alms.  Its  expressed  Intentions.  Its 
power.  Its  ability  to  maks  decisions,  Its  de- 
sire for  peace. 

To  much  of  the  world  we  Americans  live  a 
colossal  lie.  When  only  34.000.000  out  of 
90.000.000  voters  support  our  national  Gov- 
ernment.  we  give  substance  to  the  foreign 
belief  that  we  do  not  live  democracy,  but 
only  talk  It. 

There  U  no  use  spending  billions  of  dollars 
for  bolstering  democracy  abroad,  when  here 
at  home  we  set  such  a  frightful  example  of 
democracy  at  work. 

If  the  peoi^e  of  the  Cnltsd  States  really 
want  peace,  they  will  vote  this  year.  Each 
man  and  woman  of  this  great  country,  I  am 
sure,  has  many  times  asked,  "What  can  I  do 
to  help  assure  peace?  I  am  only  one  person, 
an  atom  In  this  huge  Nation." 

A  whopping,  enormous  vote  next  Novem- 
ber. I  am  certain,  will  throw  as  much  cau- 
tion into  Moscow  as  any  atom  bomb. 

I  suggest  that  all  of  us  read  and  re-read 
The  Oath  of  a  Free  Man  written  by  Stephen 
Daye,  an  early  settler  in  this  country  who 
eetabllshed  the  first  printing  plant  in  the 
Colonies.  In  1680,  more  than  300  years  ago. 
Daye  expressed  a  creed  which  every  citizen 
of  a  free  cotmtry  should  take  to  heart  today. 
His  Oath  of  a  FTee  Man  reads: 

"I  do  solemnly  bind  myself  in  the  sight  of 
God  that  when  I  shall  be  called  to  give  my 
voice  touching  any  such  matter  of  this  stats 
in  which  freemen  are  to  deal.  I  will  give  my 
vote  and  suffrage  ss  I  shall  Judge  in  my  own 
oonsdenoe  may  best  conduce  and  tend  to 
the  public  weal  of  the  body,  without  respect 
of  person,  or  favor  of  any  man." 

Today,  as  we  look  into  the  years  ahead,  wa 
see  them  filled  with  conflict  and  struggle. 
Relentless,  uncompromising  hostility  be- 
tween the  Communist  world  and  the  free 
may  be  our  destiny  for  many  long  years. 
There  Is  no  sso^lng  the  truth  that  free  so- 
ciety Is  on  trial.  It  may  remain  so  for  a 
long  time.  Our  staying  power,  our  patience, 
our  faith,  also  are  on  trial.  In  the  long  puU 
they  may  count  more  than  grins  and  Jets. 

The  show-down  battle  may  not  be  fought 
on  the  frontiers  of  nations  but  In  the  hearts 
of  men  everywhere.  That  battle  will  not  be 
won  by  a  people  who  are  half-heart«d  about 
elvle  responslbmty  and  honsst  9ovemaMnt« 


In  our  national  life  we  have  faced  four 
great  crises — the  first  when  the  Nation  was 
bom.  the  second  when  it  was  preserved,  the 
third  when  It  came  of  age,  and  now  when 
Its  maturity  Is  tested. 

In  Washington's  day  ws  prayed  for  life; 
In  Lincoln's  day  tve  prayer  for  union;  in  the 
two  World  Wars  we  prayed  for  strength.  Now 
hardly  risen,  we  should  fall  to  our  knees 
again  to  ask  God's  help  for  the  moral  resolu- 
tion required  to  meet  our  awesome  responsl- 
blUty  as  today's  chief  maker  of  world  history. 


*  The  Facto  Ab«iit  tiie  Tax  Bnrdea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSaiTB 

IN  THB  H017SB  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
around  this  time  of  year  everybody  seems 
to  have  something  to  say  about  the  sub- 
ject of  taxes.  The  trouble  Is.  however, 
that  most  of  what  Is  being  said  talks  only 
about  the  amount  of  taxes  that  are  being 
collected.  Most  of  the  talk  concentrates 
on  iiow  tax  rates  have  been  raised  during 
the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  administra- 
tions. Colossal  calculations  are  pro- 
duced to  show  how  the  amoimt  of  the 
taxes  wliich  have  been  collected  during 
these  two  administrations  is  greater  than 
the  amount  collected  in  any  number  of 
previous  administrations. 

There  are  few  who  seem  to  want  to 
take  time  to  remind  us  about  the  im- 
portant things  that  we  are  getting  for 
our  taxes  or  to  point  out  that  we  are  still 
mighty  prosperous  after  paying  our 
taxes. 

The  following  statement  shows  that, 
even  after  paying  taxes,  we  have  more 
money  left  in  our  pockets  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  that  in  return  for  our  taxes,  we 
are  getting  peace,  prosperity,  and  democ- 
racy—which is  the  best  buy  in  histOTj: 

Thz  Facts  About  ths  Tax  BtntOEiv 

America  is  enjoying  greater  fvosperity  to- 
day than  ever  before. 

The  Republicans,  however,  do  not  seem 
overjoyed  by  the  fact  that  this  prosperity 
developed  under  Democratic  administrations. 
Therefore,  they  are  doing  their  beet  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  prosperity. 

Their  favorite  way  of  doing  this  Is  to  point 
out  the  amount  of  taxes  that  are  being  paid 
and  wall  that  America  Is  being  taxed  Into 
the  poorhouse. 

But  they  fsU  to  point  out  that  America 
has  more  money  left  after  taxes  than  ever 
before;  that  false  comparisons  between  re- 
cent and  prevloxis  taxes  merely  disguise  the 
fact  that  Americans  under  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  have  had  more  money  left  after 
taxes  than  they  made  tn  an  previous  ad- 
ministrations; that  OUT  taxes  are  the  way  we 
finance  our  Government's  efforts  to  secure 
peace,  promote  prosperity,  and  malntam  our 
democratic  way  of  life. 

Let  us  look  at  these  facts  In  more  detail: 

z.  cvxH  arm  taxes,  wx  bavb  uomx  momxt 
iMWT  XH  ona  POcsKzs  THAJf  svis  Bsrosa 
Despite  high  taxaa.  Individuals  and  oarpo- 

ratlons  ars  better  off  today  than  svsr  befat«. 

For  Instanof,  1061  income,  after  taxes,  runs 

circles  around   1030 — the  best  year  of  any 

BcpubUean  artmlnletratton. 
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1929 

1961 

Increas* 

Incraaae  adjostod  to  1991 
prioM 

Penonal  Income  (after  all  direct  taxes)  : 
Total  (billions) 

^$M.9 
678 

&4 
Z6 

$2210 
1,442 

18.0 
8.0 

Almost  tripled 

About  doobtod. 

Per  capita 

More  than  doubled.... 

AlmoHlMlfacainubig. 

Half  airaln  as  big. 
About  doubled. 

Corporate  profits  (after  all  taiM): 

Total  (billions) 

do _ 

More  than  tripled 

Undistributed  (bilUona)    

And  this  19S1  Income  which  Is  left  Is 
left  after  paying  taxes  at  all  levels — State 
and  local,  as  well  as  Federal. 


n.    BZWAaS  THK 


MISLEADING  COMPAKISONS 
or   TAXES 


The  Republican  brain  trusters  are  flooding 
the  country  and  Congress  with  colossal  cal« 
culatlons  showing  that  the  Fair  Deal  ad- 
ministration has  collected  more  taxes  than 
all  other  administrations  put  together. 

For  Instance.  Republican  Senate  Leader 
ICastin  used  this  comparison:  "•  •  • 
Barry  S.  Truman  has  taxed  the  American 
people,  in  7^  years,  a  total  of  $310,000,000.- 
000.  This  Is  •25.(X)0,000,000  more  than  the 
amount  collected  in  all  156  years  of  United 
States  history  prior  to  Trvtman  •  •  •*' 
(Appendix  of  the  Congrxssionai.  Rkcoso, 
p.  A416.) 

Such  comparisons  are  grossly  unfair  be- 
cause they  ignore  the  very  important  factors 
of  the  growth  of  our  population  and  the  in- 
crease in  national  income  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Nation. 

If,  however,  such  comparisons  are  to  be 
made,  then  let  us  look  at  the  right  side  of 
the  coin.  Let  us  also  compare  the  amount 
of  money  left  after  taxes: 

Under  Tlruman,  more  money  left  after 
taxes  than  made  in  all  Republican  adminis- 
trations :  In  two  terms  under  President  Tru- 
man, the  American  people  will  have  had  a 
total  of  $1,335,200,000  left  after  Federal  taxes. 
This  Is  more  income  after  Federal  taxes  with- 
in 8  years  than  the  •1,325,000.000  which  is 
the  sum  total  of  what  people  had  before 
taxes  in  all  Republican  administrations  com- 
bined since  the  beginning  of  our  country. 
Under  Truman  and  Roosevelt,  more  money 
left  than  made  In  all  previous  administra- 
tions. Republican  and  Democratic:  In  20 
years  erf  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  the  Ameri- 
can people  win  have  had  a  total  of  $2,228,- 
000.000  left  after  taxes.  This  is  more  income 
after  Federal  taxes  than  the  $1,884,000,000 
which  is  the  sum  total  of  what  they  had 
before  taxes  in  all  other  administrations  put 
together  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

This  is  hardly  a  nation  which  is  going  to 
irrack  and  ruin  because  of  high  taxes. 

nZ.     AND     WK     SHOTTLON'T    rORCST     WHAT    WZ'M 

oxTTiNo  roa  oitr  taxxs 

In  talking  about  taxes,  the  Republicans 
and  their  cohorts  also  like  ts>  talk  as  though 
we  were  getting  nothing  in  return  for  our 
taxes.  They  forget  to  point  out  that  taxes 
are  the  way  we  pay  for: 

1.  Peace :  For  our  soldiers  in  Korea  who  are 
keeping  a  third  world  war  from  our  door- 
steps; for  economic  and  military  aid  to  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  so  that  they  can  be  bulwarks 
against  the  spread  of  communism  and  a  basis 
for  lasting  and  prosperous  peace;  for  the  cost 
of  licking  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

2.  Prosperity:  For  soil  conservation,  flood 
control,  and  cheaper  power  for  our  homes, 
farms,  and  factories;  for  better  highways  and 
airports,  leading  to  better  communications 
and  trade;  for  guaranties  of  loans  to  business 
and  agriculture;  for  vigilance  against  infla- 
tion. 

3.  Democracy:  For  freedom  from  fear  of 
unemployment,  dependency  or  poverty  in  old 
age  via  unemployment  insurance,  public  as- 
sistance benefits  and  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance;  for  promotion  of  human  dignity 
through  a  real  opportunity  to  earn  a  living, 
lutve  decent  housing,  and  get  an  education. 

This  is  the  best  buy  In  history. 


Estimated  aggregate  incomes  before  and  after 
Federal  taxes.  1789-1952 

lln  bUlionsl 


Calendar  year 

Awtrenate 
income 

Federal 
taiM 

Arerumte 

income 

alter 

taxes 

1789-1861 

$107.0 

164.3 

39.3 

45.0 

53.1 

13«lO 

313.3 

388.9 

82a8 

1.0S5.5 

1,6».V9 

$1.8 

&0 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

4.3 

5.3 

34.5 

43.3 

162.8 

361.3 

$lo^2 

1.*.  3 

1861-84 

188.VH8 

37  8 

188»-92 

44  1 

l«l»-9« 

18»7-1904 

19(),V12 

61  8 
1.11.  7 
907  n 

19ia-20 

1921-32 

1933H4 

l»45-52 

364.4 

785.9 

802.7 

1  334  9 

Sources: 

AiTffregate  income:  For  the  years  1789-1908.  ba^ed  on 
the  series  entitled  "Total  Realized  Nationnl  Income"  by 
the  Conference  Boord.  Economic  Alm.in^c.  1951-52.  p. 
210;  for  the  years  1909-28,  data  are  from  the  scries  entitled 
"Income  Payments"  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Economic  Almanac,  1951-.'52.  p.  309;  for  the  years  1929-51. 
data  are  from  the  series  entitled  "Persenal  Income"  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  National  Income  1951 
Edition,  p.  161,  and  Survey  of  Current  Ba^incM,  Feb- 
ninry  1952.  p.  9.  Note  that  the  data  are  not  neceasarily 
ooraparahle  for  the  entire  period. 

Taxes:  Annual  Report  of  tbc  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  ascal  year  ended  June  30,  I9.V),  table  2,  pp.  448H53, 
and  Treasury  Bulletin.  February  19S3.  p.  1.  Prior  to 
1945.  collections  for  the  flacal  year  were  attributed  to  tlw 
calendar  year  in  which  ttte  fiscal  year  began. 


Gen.  DoofUs  MacArtliar 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 

or  1CI880UKI 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVS3 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  March  22,  a 
great  hero,  a  great  citizen  and  leader. 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  addressed  a  joint  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
on  the  capitol  grounds  at  Jackson.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  accompany  the  dis- 
tinguished young  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  who 
so  ably  represents  that  district,  the  Hon- 
orable John  Bell  Williams,  to  hear 
General  MacArthur's  speech. 

This  address  of  the  former  commander 
In  chief  of  our  military  forces  in  the  sec- 
ond great  war.  and  former  commander 
In  chief  of  the  United  States  and  United 
Nations  forces  opposing  aggression  in  the 
Korean  war,  is  so  clear  in  its  principles, 
so  vigorous  in  its  presentation  of  a  pro- 
gram that  should  guide  our  leaders  and 
our  citizens  in  this  time  of  peril  and 
crisis,  so  outstanding  in  its  insistence 
upon  a  revival  of  the  Ideals  that  made 
and  preserved  us  a  great  Nation,  and  so 
thoughtful  in  its  appeal  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  moral  and  spiritual  values 
in  this  decadent  era,  that  I  call  its  atten- 
tion to  every  Member  of  this  Congress 


and  to  our  citizens  generally.  I  am  glad. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  Join  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mastim]  In  his  re- 
quest for  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  General  MacArthur.  with  the 
spendid  introduction  by  His  Excellency 
Gov.  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Mississippi,  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

iNTSootrcroKT  REicAaxs  or  OovzaMoa  Wmam 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  ***—*—* fTi 
Iregislattire  in  Joint  assembly,  distinguished 
guest*,  and  my  fellow  MlBslasiplanB  and 
Americans,  Miasiaeippl  is  greatly  honored  to- 
day to  have  on  her  haUowed  soil  a  man  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  any  living  Ameri- 
can. Bom  in  our  neighboring  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, our  distinguished  visitor  has  passed 
all  the  mile  posts  of  a  brilliant  career  with 
honor  to  himself  and  glory  to  his  Nation. 

In  an  address  to  his  Forty-second  Rain- 
bow Division.  I  believe  our  visitor,  in  de- 
scribing the  American  soldier,  put  Into  words 
the  best  introduction  I  could  give  him  to- 
day.   I  therefore  quote  our  honored  guest : 

"The  unsurpassed  miUtary  genius  of  the 
American  soldier  •  •  •  wlU  stand  forth 
In  undimmed  luster;  in  his  youth  and 
strength,  his  love  and  loyalty,  he  gave  all 
that  mortality  can  give.  He  needs  no  eulogy 
from  me  or  from  any  other  num;  he  has 
written  his  own  hUtory,  and  written  It  In 
red  on  his  enemy's  breast,  but  when  I  think 
of  his  patience  under  adversity,  of  his  cour- 
age under  fire,  and  of  his  modesty  in  victory. 
I  am  ailed  with  an  emotion  I  cannot  express. 
He  belongs  to  history  as  furnishing  one  of 
the  greatest  examples  of  successful  and  dis- 
interested patriotism.  He  belongs  to  pos- 
terity as  the  instructor  of  future  genera- 
tions in  the  principles  of  liberty  and  right. 
He  belongs  to  the  present — to  us— by  his 
glory,  by  his  virtues,  and  by  his  achieve- 
ments. The  memorials  of  character  wrought 
by  him  can  never  be  dimmed.  He  needs  no 
statues  or  monuments;  he  has  stamped  him- 
self in  blazing  flames  upon  the  souls  of  his 
countrymen;  he  has  carved  his  own  sutue 
In  Che  hearts  of  his  people;  he  has  built  his 
own  monument  in  the  memory  of  his  com- 
patriots." 

It  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  present 
oiir  dlstlnguUhed  guest.  General  of  the 
Army,  Douglas  MacArthur. 

THX  SPRCR  or  OkNSKAL  IfACASTRUB 
K«W   LKAOZBSHIP    rO«    OU«    COXn«TBT 

Governor  White.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  members  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
great  State  of  Mississippi,  honored  guests 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  feUow  Americans  it 
is  with  a  sense  of  high  honor  and  distinction 
that  I  address  the  members  of  this  legisla- 
tive body  and  the  citizens  of  the  great  Sute 
of  Mississippi.  Indeed,  as'  I  stand  before 
you  and  recall  the  Souths  mighty  contri- 
butions to  our  beloved  country,  my  heart 
U  fUled  with  pride  that  I,  too,  by  right  of 
birth  may  claim  its  great  and  noble  tradi- 
tions as  my  traditions,  Ite  lofty  heritage  of 
honor  as  my  heritage.  For  when  the  past 
decade  U  adjudged  by  the  historian  of  the 
future,  he  will  surely  record  that  in  the 
forefront  of  the  flght  to  preserve  constitu- 
tional Uberty  to  our  country  was  the  moral 
courage,  the  Indomitable  wiu  and  the  broad 
vision  of  most  of  the  statesmen  of  the  South. 
It  is  they  who  stood  guard  in  our  hour  of 
gravest  peril.  It  U  they  who  departing  from 
the  tradition  of  politics  rose  to  magniflcient 
heights  of  patriotism  to  challenge  thoss 
forces  which  sought  to  impose  upon  the 
States  the  autocracy  of  centralised  govern- 
ment. 

For  many  generations  our  country  fonow«d 
the  constitutional  pattern  of  a  diffusion  0* 
political  power.    This  was  wisely  designed 
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to  Insure  development  at  a  soelal  order  de- 
riving strenRtb  and  dlreetlon  from  the  moral 
charact«!r.  the  dignity,  and  the  creative  en- 
ergy of  the  individual  State,  the  Individual 
commtuiity.  and  the  tndlvklual  citizen. 
Those  cboeen  to  eserclee  the  Federal  power 
accepted  In  spirit  the  poUtical  checks  and 
halanceii  designed  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
■eopie's  ultimate  power  of  sovereignty. 
r  During  those  many  decades  our  country 
grew  prieperotis  and  Btroag.  We  developed 
the  spiritual  Ideals  to  produce  a  culture  and 
way  of  life  rich  in  the  essence  of  liberty 
and  Justice.  Our  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural progress  set  a  pattern  which  command- 
ed universal  admiration;  and  through  evolu- 
tionary processes,  we  adjusted  our  industrial 
relatloniihips  to  enhance  both  the  dignity  ot 
labor  and  the  fruiu  of  industry. 

Our  public  affairs  were  conducted  on  such 
a  plane  of  ethics  as  to  command  fuU  faith  In 
the  Lnugrlty  ot  the  governmental  prtxseai. 
Politics  <«ere  but  the  means  toward  the  seleo- 
tloB  of  competent  leaders. 

The  mittonal  admlnlstratloo  gave  unstmt- 
Ingly  of  Its  allegiance  to  the  intereets  of  the 
Nation  t*  a  whole.  The  President  accepted 
•s  his  {cimary  obligation  the  discharge  of 
his  re^xmslbmtles  to  aU  of  the  people.  And 
Inversel}  the  people  supported  him  as  their 
Chosen  Isader  without  regard  to  the  partisan 
poUtlcs  vhlch  had  elevated  him  Into  the  <tf- 
Aoe  of  Clilef  Magistrate. 

Then,  this  constltotionally  ordained  bal- 
ance in  poUUcal  affairs  collapsed.  The  na- 
tional ailmlnlstratlon  came  under  a  control 
characterlaed  by  narrow  vision  and  overrid- 
ing peresnal  ambition.  The  power  of  Gov- 
ernment was  used  as  a  poUtical  leverage  to 
Obtain  more  and  ever  greater  centrallcatlon 
of  authority.  Political  groed  became  the 
dominant  factor  In  Government,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  p<dltlcal  party  ot  the  admln- 
IstratloD  began  to  receive  primary  consider- 
ation o^er  and  above  the  pubUc  Interest. 
Laws  and  clearly  defined  precedents  which 
obstructed  this  concentration  of  power  were 
brushed  aside  and  the  democracy  of  repre- 
senutlv«>  government  began  to  yield  to  the 
eonoept  ]f  governmental  autocracy. 

In  the  ensuing  movement  towaM  the 
aaoendaitcy  ot  men  over  Uwa.  the  nr«— w«ng 
and  intent  ot  the  Oonstltutlon  became  rap- 
Idly  corrupted.  Propaganda  was  the  mighty 
weapon  through  which  control  was  sought. 
The  people  were  first  brought  to  a  state  at 
bewilder  cxent  and  confusion  through  the  agl- 
teUon  among  the  masses  of  fear  and  mi*, 
understanding.  Then  followed  a  mighty  ef- 
fort to  inject  upon  the  American  scene  a 
system  of  mass  thought  control — a  plan 
which  fiUled  of  success  only  because  of  the 
rigged  individualism  stUl  characteristic  of 
i.»e  American  people.  Time  and  again  in 
their  inaate  wisdom  they  have  sensed  the 
tragic  errors  inherent  in  our  misguided  pub- 
Uc policy.  They  have  demanded  change*. 
not  ont}'  In  policy,  but  in  responsible  ap- 
pointive officials.  But  such  demands  have 
gone  unheeded,  and  men  who  have  lost  the 
public  ojnfldence  have  arbitrarily  been  pro- 
tected In  their  ezerdee  ot  the  power  o* 
Govemnient.  Orlevous,  Indeed,  have  been 
tl»e  blows  at  the  very  roots  of  the  concept 
that  Government  is  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  fvnd  for  the  people." 

Our  public  6pinion  has  not  reflected  par- 
tisan poUUcs.  but  the  far  nobler  senUment 
known  to  us  as  Americanism.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  trrveled  through  the  ooimtry,  I  have 
found  the  sense  of  concern  and  outrage  over 
the  coujse  ot  governmental  leadership  fully 
as  deeply  stirring  the  conscience  of  thoee  ad- 
hering to  the  Democratic  poUtical  faith  a* 
at  tboes  adhering  to  that  of  the  opposition 
party.  I  have  found  the  Democratic  rank 
and  file  in  the  field  fuUy  as  mUltant  in  the 
censure  ot  the  misdirection  of  puMo  affairs 
u  Republican*.  And  this  la  ■*  1%  Bhould 
be.    Fot,  coming  from  those  who  compose 
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the  governing  poUtical  party,  It  emphasiae* 
the  depth  of  the  reeentment  for  wrongs  done 
America  by  aU  who  love  America.  It  re- 
llecu  a  senae  of  patriotism  which  far  tran- 
scends any  fealty  to  individual,  group,  or  po- 
Utical party.  It  is.  Indeed,  a  measure  of  the 
great  spiritual  strength  of  the  Amolcan 
people. 

Of  possibly  most  immediate  concern  to 
the  South  has  been  the  manner  in  which 
this  Federal  autocracy  has  sought  by  the  un- 
constitutional assumption  of  authority  and 
power  of  inordinate  taxation  to  seize  or  sup- 
press the  sovereign  powers  expressly  reserved 
to  the  SUtes.  Efforts  to  sequester  their 
tldeland  resources  or  to  regulate  their  purely 
local  social  probleias  are  among  the  many 
recent  Incidents. 

By  the  devious  method  of  expenditure  pro- 
gressively beyond  income  and  increasing  t^x- 
ation  to  keep  pace  with  expenditure,  these 
tooUtlcal  leaders  have  been  rapidly  exhausting 
the  remaining  revenue-producing  potential 
of  the  citizenry.  This  has  rendered  the 
States  and  other  commtuiltles  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  Federal  Government. 
It  places  the  SUte  in  the  poslUon  of  a  sup- 
pUcant.  This  method  of  employing  the 
power  to  tax  is  not  only  destroying  the  prin- 
ciple of  State  and  community  autonomy 
upon  which  is  erected  our  constitutional 
system  of  representative  government,  but  it 
is  rapidly  sapping  the  productive  energies 
and  the  creative  initiative  of  our  people.  If 
It  continues,  our  economic  system  of  free 
private  enterprise,  the  great  bulwark  to  po- 
litical and  economic  freedom,  must  Inevita- 
bly perish. 

History  records  that  human  Uberty  has 
ofttlmcs  been  destroyed  by  the  sword,  but 
never  before  by  a  disingenuous  application 
of  constitutional  powers  expressly  designed 
to   enstire   Its   preservation. 

America  now  stands  at  a  crossroads. 
Down  one  Ues  a  rettim  to  those  Immutable 
principles  and  Ideals  upon  which  rested  our 
country's  past  grandeur.  Down  the  other 
Ues  the  arbitrary  rule  of  men  leading  to  the 
ultimate  loss  of  constitutional  Uberty.  As 
Daniel  Webster  once  said: 

"Other  mlsforttmes  may  be  home,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  an- 
other generation  may  renew  It;  If  it  exhaust 
our  treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish 
It;  if  It  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  stiU 
under  a  new  cultivation  they  will  grow  green 
again  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 

"It  were  but  a  trifle  even  If  the  walls  of 
the  Capitol  were  to  crumble.  If  Its  lofty 
pUlars  should  fall,  and  the  gorgeous  deco- 
rations be  all  covered  by  the  dtist  of  the 
vaUey.    All  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

"But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government? 

"Who  shaU  rear  again  the  well-propor- 
tioned colimins  of  constitutional  Uberty? 

"Who  shaU  frame  together  the  skiUfuI 
architecture  which  unites  national  sov- 
ereignty with  state  rights,  individual  secu- 
rity, and  public  prosperity? 

"No;  If  these  columns  faU,  they  will  be 
raised  not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a 
mournful  and  melancholy  immorality. 
Bitterer  tears,  however.  wiU  flow  over  them 
than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments 
of  Rome  or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the 
monxmMnts  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional American  liberty." 

Other  issues  which  deeply  stir  the  con- 
science of  the  American  pec^le  are  many  and 
varied,  but  aU  stem  from  IrresponslblUty 
in  leadership.  Domestic  poUcy  Is  largely 
dictated  by  the  poUtical  expediences  of  the 
moment.  Foreign  policy  is  as  shifting  as  the 
sands  before  the  winds  and  tides.  Spend- 
thrUtness  and  waste  have  lost  os  our  heri- 
tage at  stabUlty;  weakneai  and  vaclllaUoa 
the  moral  leadership  of  the  world. 


The  domestic  scene  has  witnessed  the 
greatest  orgy  of  spending  in  history a  fan- 
tastic phenomenon  wblch  defies  aU  reason-^ 
Which  has  induced  a  tax  burden  upon  the 
people,  largely  upon  the  lower-  and  middle- 
Income  groups,  which  has  already  destroyed 
the  opportunity  to  build  for  future  sectirlty 
and  is  rapidly  destroying  the  wlU  to  work. 
Yet,  otir  leaders  show  not  the  slightest  con- 
cern for  the  stark  tragedy  which  wUl  descend 
upon  the  Nation  once  the  exhaustion  of  our 
resources  brings  this  extravaganza  of  spend- 
ing to  an  abrupt  end.  Then  wlU  our  people 
face  the  reality  that  their  energies  and  those 
of  their  children  and  chUdren's  chUdren  have 
been  mortgaged  for  generations  to  come. 

The  coroUary  to  this  irresponsible  handling 
of  the  national  resources  has  been  shocking 
dlsdosmes  of  graft  and  corruption  over  a 
wide  area  of  the  public  service.  There  liaa 
resulted  a  consequent  deterlort.tlon  In  the 
traditional  standards  <of  American  morals 
and  ethics,  which  heretofore  had  held  us  upon 
so  higb  a  spiritual  plane.  Yet  even  such  dis- 
closures seemingly  faU  to  stir  the  conscience 
ot  our  leaders. 

Indeed,  the  relationship  which  once  exist- 
ed between  Government  and  people  wbea 
the  open  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  was  accepted  as  a  safeguard  against 
inefficient,  irresponsible,  or  arbitrary  admin- 
istration is  now  all  but  lost.  The  people  are 
told,  in  effect,  that  the  administration  <tf 
their  Government  is  none  of  their  affair. 
They  are  but  to  listen  and  to  obey.  The 
inner  circles  of  Government  partake  more 
and  more  of  the  nature  of  a  pampered,  ex- 
clusive club.  Dangerous  experiments  with 
the  public  Interest,  creeping  corruption  in 
fiscal  honesty,  and  reckless  gambling  with 
the  pubUc  security  have  led  us  Inexorably 
down  the  road  toward  mcval  df^radenoe  and 
poUtical  disintegration. 

When  voices  are  raised  In  alarmed  protest 
over  the  reckless  dissipation  of  our  national 
resource,  answer  is  made  by  the  half-truth 
method  of  pointing  to  the  rise  In  our  na- 
tional income  in  terms  of  the  present  doUar, 
with  its  debased  and  devalued  relativity  with 
the  dollar  which  existed  during  the  ncnmalcy 
of  sound  public  adminlstratlcn  carefully 
concealed.  Or  we  are  warned  of  the  great 
perU  to  this  covmtry  from  Soviet  attack,  of 
the  devastation  ctf  oiu-  great  cities  unless  our 
military  might  is  restored  as  rapidly  as  but 
a  short  time  ago  it  was  dissipated.  And  we 
arc  told  it  is  unpatriotic  to  question  expendi- 
tures, no  mat^«r  bow  fantastic. 

AU  this  propaganda  gives  point  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  sage  warning  that  "A  half 
truth  is  often  a  great  lie." 

And,  as  we  continue  these  wastrel  policies 
without  promise  or  hope  of  regaining  nor- 
malcy, as  we  repudiate  the  economic  con- 
c^ts  which  raised  our  standard  of  life  be- 
yond all  comparison  with  others;  as  we  con- 
duct confiscatory  levies  upon  incomes,  gifts. 
and  inheritances  calculated  to  destroy  the 
principle  of  private  ownership  of  property; 
as  we  depart  from  American  Ideals  and  re- 
verse the  course  which  served  us  so  long  and 
benefited  us  so  weU.  It  beconee  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  pattern  of  American 
fiscal  policy  is  being  brought  into  conconance 
with  the  Karl  Marx  Communist  theory  that 
throxigh  a  division  of  the  existing  wealth, 
mankind  wiU  be  broiight  to  a  universal 
standard  of  life — a  degree  of  mediocrity  to 
which  the  Communlfts  and  their  fellow  trav- 
elers seek  to  reduce  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Whether  it  be  by  accident  or  design,  such 
poUcy.  formulated  with  reckless  indillerence 
to  the  preservation  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  our  free  enterprise  economy,  coupled 
with  the  rapid  centralization  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  few.  Is  leading  us  toward  a 
Communist  state  with  as  dreadful  certainty 
as  though  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  them- 
selves were  charting  our  course.  It  Imple- 
ments the   blueprints  of  Marx  and   Lenin 
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wltb  tinerrtng  accuracy  and  gives  stark 
ivamlng  that,  unless  the  American  people 
Stem  the  present  threatening  tide,  human 
liberty  will  Inevitably  perish  from  our  land. 
In  tbe  field  of  foreign  p>ollcy,  efforts  are 
largely  confined  to  the  contribution  of  vast 
sums,  which  we  do  not  have  and  must  bor- 
row, toward  the  rehabilitation  of  economies 
abroad,  the  rearming  of  other  nations,  and 
tbe  relief  cf  foreign  underprivileged  and  dis- 
tressed. As  a  good  neighbor  we  do  desire  to 
help  the  rest  of  the  wcnrld  in  every  reason- 
able way,  but  certainly  that  Is  no  exoise 
either  for  the  wrecking  of  our  economy  at 
home,  or  for  covert  encouragement  of  the 
terrible  psychosis  of  war. 

The  very  character  of  our  Nation  la  molded 
from  these  noblest  of  human  virtues — faith. 
hope,  and  charity.  But  it  is  a  well -tested 
good  rule  to  let  first  things  be  first.  Let  us 
regain  faith  and  hope  in  o\ir  ability  to 
achieve  our  own  free  destiny  and  let  charity 
begin  at  home.  Let  us  concern  oiirselves 
first  with  our  own  underprivileged  and  dis- 
tressed before  we  take  further  frsm  the  llttls 
they  have.  The  will  to  be  free  either  exists 
in  the  human  heart  or  all  the  money  in  the 
world  cannot  put  It  there. 

Thus,  despite  the  billions  we  have  poured 
abroad,  I  doubt  that  we  have  gained  a  single 
Communist  convert  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  cr  inspired  new  or  deeper  friend- 
ships. And,  as  quite  obviously,  the  people 
of  Western  Europe  do  not  generally  share 
with  our  own  leaders  the  fear  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary designs,  despite  these  billions  we  seem 
to  have  made  little  progress  in  convincing 
them  that  they  themselves  should  vigor- 
ously act  to  shore  up  their  own  defenses. 
We  hear  no  clamor  to  pledge  th*ii  own  lives, 
their  own  fortunes,  and  their  own  sacred 
honor  in  defense  of  their  own  liberties. 

We  had  the  leadership  of  the  world  at  war's 
end — the  spiritual  leadership  supported  by 
the  greatest  relative  military  power  *in  all 
history.  But,  we  yielded  that  leadership. 
We  dissipated  our  great  spiritual  influence 
through  a  succession  of  diplomatic  moves  by 
which  we  betrayed  ovir  wartime  ally  China 
Into  Communist  control,  gave  the  Soviet  a 
strategic  hold  upon  areas  and  nations  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  otherwise  built 
it  into  its  dominant  position  in  world  affairs. 
And  even  as  we  did  so,  we  reduced  our  own 
military  strength  with  reckless  haste  to  a 
position  of  acknowledged  impotence.  Yet. 
the  same  leaders  who  bear  responsibility  for 
this  catastrophic  reversal  of  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power  now  attempt  to  Justify  the 
further  depletion  of  our  national  strength 
through  vast  sums  they  call  upon  us  to  send 
abroad  under  the  guls?  of  retaining  world 
leadership. 

Our  world  leadership  may  only  be  regained 
tf  we  ourselves  are  strong — spiritually  as  well 
as  physically — and  have  the  moral  courage 
and  the  vision  to  advance  constructive  Ideas 
with  the  will  oiu^elves  to  see  them  through. 
Ideas  which  will  restore  international  busi- 
ness and  credits  to  private  hands;  ideas 
which  will  free  arbitrary  restrictions  upon 
the  exchange  cf  national  currencies;  ideas 
which  will  evolve  sound  methods  for  the  ad- 
vance of  international  trade  and  ccnunerce 
among  friendly  nations;  ideas  which  will 
chart  a  course  toward  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  the  scourge  of  war  as  an  accepted 
instrument  of  International  policy;  and  ideas 
which  have  for  their  purpose  re-establlsh- 
ment  of  the  integrity  of  national  sovereign- 
ties, both  of  the  weak  and  the  strong,  against 
cztemal  influences  and  pressures. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  immediately  helpful 
If  we  but  purged  cur  foreign  policy  of  im- 
perialistic tendencies — not  imperialistic  in 
the  sense  that  we  covet  the  territory  of 
others — but  Imperialistic  in  tbe  pressure  we 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  ptu-ely  domestic  af- 
fairs of  others.     For   this  is   an  era  char- 


acterized by  a  universal  sentiment  of  nation- 
alism. This  we  must  respect  If  we  would 
gain  the  respect  of  others.  The  peoples  of 
the  world  will  only  follow  our  leadership 
upon  the  basis  of  our  moral  Integrity  and 
spiritual  as  well  as  physical  strength. 

They  will  measure  us  not  by  the  moneys 
we  recklessly  give  them,  but  by  the  general 
attitudes  with  which  we  face  the  conunon 
problems  of  mankind. 

Possibly  in  Asia,  where  .he  record  is  more 
fully  developed  and  events  themselves  have 
more  plainly  written  the  Judgment,  has  the 
irresponsibility  of  our  national  policy  been 
most  pronounced.  There  our  betrayal  of 
China  will  ever  stand  as  a  black  marU  upon 
our  escutcheon.  But  the  tragedy  of  Korea 
comes  closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  For  there  thousands  of  our  beloved 
dead  give  mute  evidence  to  the  tragic  failure 
of  American  leadership. 

There,  in  the  aftermath  of  victory  In  World 
War  n.  we  first  undertook  the  protection 
of  the  Korean  people  and  the  welding  of 
their  segments  into  a  consolidated  and  free 
nation.  Later,  we  repudiated  that  purpose 
and  practically  invited  the  aggression  which 
ensued  by  withdrawing  our  forces,  enunciat- 
ing the  policy  that  the  defense  and  consoli- 
dation of  Korea  was  no  longer  within  our 
sphere  of  political  and  military  interests,  and 
simultaneously  withholding  the  arms  needed 
adequately  to  prepare  the  South  Korean  de- 
fen£e  force.  Yet.  still  later  after  its  south- 
ern half  had  been  brought  under  attack  from 
the  north,  we  reassumed  its  defense  and 
consolidation. 

We  defeated  the  Northern  Korean  armies. 
But  In  the  wake  of  the  commitment  of  Com- 
munist China  against  us,  we  again  repu- 
diated our  purpose  to  weld  all  of  Korea  into 
a  free  nation  and  denied  our  own  be- 
leaguered forces  the  orvhodox  military  means 
which  offered  promise  of  early  victory.  We 
had  them  fight  to  a  stalemated  position  on 
the  peninsula  and  left  them  there  to  die  in 
a  deadlocked  struggle  of  position  and  attri- 
tion, while  we  entered  Into  so-called  cease- 
fire negotiations  universally  Interpreted  as 
our  suing  for  peace. 

These  negotiations  have  been  under  way 
for  8  months,  the  only  noticeable  result  being 
that  the  enemy  has  gained  time  to  bring 
up  artillery,  air,  and  mechanical  transport 
and  to  perfect  his  antiaircraft  defenses  and 
conununicatlons,  all  to  gain  strength  where 
once  his  weakness  was  most  pronounced. 
And  the  high  and  noble  purpose  which  In- 
troduced us  Into  the  Korean  conflict  is  now 
no  nearer  fruition  than  when  our  Nation  was 
first  committed  to  the  task.  At  that  time, 
it  was  our  stated  intent  to  punish  the  ag- 
gressor, but  through  our  strange  and  un- 
precedented war  policies,  we  have  Inflicted 
the  punishment,  not  upon  the  aggressor, 
but  upon  our  own  forces  and  upon  the  Ko- 
rean nation. 

We  have  permitted  the  enemy  with  Impun- 
ity to  prepare  his  blows  against  us  from  be- 
hind arbitrary  and  unrearcnable  sanctuary. 
We  have  protected  him  by  holding  inviolate 
his  own  soil,  his  war-meklng  facilities,  and 
his  own  nearby  bases  of  attack. 

We  have  protected  him  by  preventing,  with 
our  own  naval  forces,  any  hcctUe  movement 
against  his  flank  by  our  faithful  ally  garri- 
soned on  Formosa.  And  this  despite  the  fact 
that  such  a  movement  would  have  relieved 
the  pressure  upon  our  own  Army  flghting  in 
Korea  and  thereby  saved  countless  American 
lives. 

And,  while  we  afforded  him  this  measure  of 
protection  and  the  time  and  battle  training 
to  permit  him  to  build  and  perfect  his  mili- 
tary strength  to  challenge  our  mastery  of  the 
air,  we  enforced  upon  the  Korean  people  the 
dreadful  tragedy  involved  in  the  exclusive 
use  of  their  soil  as  the  sole  battleground. 
As  a  consequence,  death  has  come  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  defenseless  Korean  cl* 


Tillana  and  a  nation  brought  under  our 
sacred  protection  has  been  devastated  and 
gutted. 

As  long  as  history  is  written,  the  shame 
of  this  will  be  recorded,  but  Its  more  Im- 
mediate consequences  will  be  found  In  the 
loss  of  the  faith  of  Asia  In  our  Nation's 
pledged  word  and  the  consequent  undermin- 
ing of  the  foundations  tO'  the  future  peace  of 
the  world.  For  oiir  failure  to  sustain  our 
solemn  commitments  in  Korea  will  probably 
mean  the  ultimate  loss  of  ^11  of  continental 
Asia  to  international  communism.  It  might 
well  mean  foreclosure  upon  the  chances  the 
Chinese  may  have  had  to  throw  off  the  chains 
of  Red  tyranny  and  oppression. 

It  perhaps  will  even  mean  the  ultimate  ful- 
fillment of  the  Russian  dream  of  centuries  to 
secure  warm-water  outlets  to  the  south  as  a 
means  of  gaining  a  military  postxire  of  global 
omnipotence,  -vith  the  hope  of  ultimate  dom- 
ination over  the  seaborne  commerce  of  the 
world.  Beyond  Asia,  Africa  would  then  be 
exposed  to  Communist  hordes  dominating 
the  Indian  Ocean  area,  and  Europe  would 
come  tmder  a  real  threat  of  invasion. 

I  repeat  here  what  I  said  many  months 
ago— the  first  line  of  freedom's  defense  Is  not 
the  Elb,  not  the  Rhine,  but  it  Is  in  Korea  on 
the  Yalu.  Prejudiced  and  wUlful  voices 
scoffed  at  this  warning,  but  there  is  where 
the  Communists  elected  to  challenge  our 
spiritual  and  military  strength  and  there  la 
where  we  have  failed  adequately  to  meet  that 
challenge,  even  though  we  had  the  military 
resource  and  means  at  our  command. 

Our  failure  has  been  of  the  spirit,  not  of 
the  arms — a  bankruptcy  of  leadership  in  our 
American  tradition.  Yet  this  falliire  has 
furnished  the  Soviet  the  pass  key  to  world 
conquest.  Small  wonder  that  such  weaknesa 
and  vacillation  should  cauce  us  loss  of  faith 
and  respect  abroad.  Not  since  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic  has  our  Nation  been  so  re- 
duced m  the  universal  esteem.  Never  have 
we  as  a  people  been  held  in  such  doubt  by 
others. 

This  glaring  failure  In  Korea  Is  but  symp- 
tomatic of  a  general  bankruptcy  of  leader- 
ship over  many  fronts,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. Indeed,  we  have  yet  to  bear  a  com- 
prehensive sutement  calculated  to  reassure 
the  American  people  that  the  future  holds 
prospects  for  peace  and  tranquUllty  and  a 
return  to  the  normalcy  of  happiness  and 
progress  in  the  great  American  tradition. 

Despite  the  hypocrisy  of  many  platitudln- 
oxu  statements,  our  leadership  Is  fundament- 
ally lacking  In  a  capacity  and  spirit  to  chart 
a  coure-  which  will  bring  true  and  lasting 
peace.  Just  as  it  plunged  us  unprepared  tato 
the  Korean  war.  It  is  now  preparing  us  for  a 
war  in  Europe.  As  it  tears  down  our  struc- 
ture of  conctitutlonal  liberty,  it  rears  the 
threat  of  converting  us  Into  a  military  state. 
It  Is  and  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
leadership  of  war. 

In  this  time  of  crisis  when  mounting  taxes 
and  prices  point  to  the  InevltabUlty  of  ulti- 
mate human  tragedy;  when  the  constant 
threat  cf  Imminent  world  war  keynotes  Gov- 
ernment propaganda  designed  to  supprees 
criticism;  when  ever-mounting  disclosures 
of  scandal  and  corruption  are  seriously  im- 
pairing popular  faith  In  the  integrity  of  the 
governmental  process  and  making  major  In- 
roads Into  preexisting  standards  of  private 
morals;  when  appointive  officials  In  whom 
the  people  have  lost  all  confidence  continue 
contemptuously  to  conduct  the  public  af- 
fairs; when  our  cltlsens  abroad  are  sub- 
jected with  Impunity  to  duress  and  physical 
violence  by  foreign  governments  with  whom 
we  are  at  peace;  when  we  submit  to  black- 
maU  and  extcrtlcn  and  pursue  a  policy  of 
fear  In  the  prosecuUon  of  a  war  to  which  we 
have  cocunltted  our  beloved  sons;  when  we 
witness  our  institutions  being  weakened  by 
drawing  upon  the  frulU  of  our  free  enter- 
prise economy  to  underwrite  the  deficits  of 
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Socialist  and  Communist  economies  abroad; 
When  the  principle  of  state  and  community 
autonomy  established  by  the  Constitution 
as  safeiruard  acalnst  tbe  undue  centrallza- 
UOQ  of  political  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  being  corrupted:  when  our  reli- 
gious iMse  is  under  constant  pressure  from 

CommunieU    both    at    home    and    abroad 

there  Is  stlU  that  mlghUest  of  resource  which 
oxir  Nation  poMenes — the  love  of  Individual 
liberty  and  tbe  spiritual  strength  indelibly 
rootad  In  the  American  heart. 

I  have  faith  that  thtt  mighty  bulwark  to 
ffepreaentatlvc  government — the  civic  con- 
science—win  shorUy  assert  itself  under  the 
processes  established  by  the  ConstituUon 
and  that  the  people  will  thus  rechart  the 
Nations  course. 

Let  a  leadership  then  emerge  with  tbe 
Vision  and  moral  courage  to  discard  the 
4ogma  of  political  precedent  which  seeks 
to  be  sU  things  to  all  people— a  leadership 
firmly  resolved  to  restore  political  morality; 
regain  tiirlft  and  frugality  as  tbe  cornerstone 
to  national  stability  and  progress;  reestab- 
lish the  diffusion  of  the  political  povrtr;  shore 
up  the  sagging  beams  of  our  free  Institu- 
tions; revitalize  the  battered  remnants  of 
our  personal  freedoms;  reorient  foreign  pol- 
icy to  reality  and  reason;  and  renew  a  de- 
votion to  God  and  the  religious  base  upon 
which  our  country  was  erected. 
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nf  TH«  SENATE  OF  THB  UNTTBD  STATES 
Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  address 
recently  delivered  in  tbe  Philippines  by 
Mr.  Gerald  WUkinaon.  a  Philippine  busi- 
masiuan.  summarizing  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  In  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Philippines  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  Its  economy  with  the  aid  of 
American  fuixis  imder  the  terms  of  the 
Bell  report,  a  report  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can mission  headed  by  the  Honorable 
Daniel  W.  BelL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Duque  in  his  invitation  was  generous 
enough  to  ask  me  to  speak  on  any  topics 
that  I  might  choose — eo  I  wUl  take  him  at 
his  word  and  choose  two  that  are  near  my 
heart — the  Philippine  Association  and  the 
future.  In  his  introductory  remarks,  Mr. 
Nava  referred  to  some  speeches  on  the  same 
subjects  that  I  made  m  MaiUU  and  abroad 
a  years  ago,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
this  reminder  because  so  much  has  hap- 
p  ned  in  the  last  3  years  and  so  many  prob- 
lems still  lie  aiiead  of  us  all  that  it  U  easy 
to  forget  how  dark  the  outlook  was  in  1050 
and  how  despairing  were  the  forecasts  of 
so  many  people  then. 

It  was  then  that  the  vlsioti  and  creative 
drive  at  Mr.  Andres  Soriano,  with  tbe  bless- 
ing of  tbe  rbilipplne  Government,  founded 
the  Philippine  Aaeodation,  a  nonprofit  and 
nonpotltlcal  organization  financed  by 
monthly  subscriptions  from  some  70  mem- 
ber firms,  of  which  about  one-half  are  Fili- 
pino and  one-half  foreign— animated  by  a 


common  desire  to  protect  and  promote  Phil- 
ippine prestige  abroad  and  to  see  that  a  true 
and  -ct  a  distorted  picture  of  the  PhlllpDine 
economy  and  way  of  life  are  publicized.  TWa 
U  no  short-term  task.  The  road  to  sound 
public  relations  is  hard  and  slippery— far 
harder.  I  suspect,  for  a  nation  than  for  an 
Individual.  And  in  Anoerlca  In  partlcxilar, 
the  profession  of  public  relations,  as  the 
Philippine  AaeoclaUon's  president.  General 
Eomulo  has  aptly  remarked,  is  distilled  to 
a  very  fine  eaeenoe. 

What  are  public  relations?  There  are 
countless  definitions,  many  of  them  cum- 
bered with  words  of  foixr  syllables.  I  prefw 
one  deflnlUon:  "The  able  reporting  of  sound 
performance."  This  necessity  for  sound  per- 
formance brings  the  association  in  sharp 
contact  with  the  realities  of  life,  because  no 
group  of  businessmen,  however  devoted  and 
determined  thejr  may  be  to  promote  tbe  na- 
tional prestige,  can  govern  the  performance 
of  a  nation.  Bound  performance  depends 
upon  tbe  people  and  upon  the  Government. 
And  since  1950  the  progress  of  tlie  Philip- 
pine economy  and  the  strong  evidence  of 
democratic  vigor,  have  given  new  confidence, 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  existence  of 
sound  performance,  a  fact  which  the  Piill- 
Ippme  Association  has  focussed  and  high 
lighted  by  su';b  projecu  as  Philippine 
Achievement  Week,  wlilch  you  will  recall  last 
summer,  and  which  received  such  wide  pub- 
licity here  and  In  tbe  United  States.  These 
are  all  milestones  along  the  road  of  pub- 
licizing sound  performance,  but  does  each 
milestone  reduce  the  problems  of  able  re- 
porting? tJnfortunately  not.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  tbe  fiercely  competitive  world  of 

-!^"**  P^'^'^^^'^y-  ^^^^  °«^*^  srlls  faster  than 
good  news,  and  a  murder,  a  racket,  or  some 
other  disreputable  calamity,  all  too  easUy 
absorb  news  space  and  radio  time  In  prefer- 
ence to  stories  of  economic  progress  and 
democratic  determination. 

To  achieve  this  able  reporting  and  to  make 
good  news  sUck  has  therefore  been  a  concen- 
trated task  of  the  Plilllpplne  Association 
throughout  1951.  A  professional  public-re- 
laUons  firm  of  able  and  hardworking  young 
men  in  New  York,  aided  by  A.  L.  Valencia 
and  others  in  Washington,  have  been  re- 
tained by  ttie  association  to  spearhead  and 
ooordmate  tills  task.  These  men  travel  fre- 
quently between  the  United  States  and  the 
PbUlpplnes  to  maintain  a  first-tiand  contact 
with  the  problems  at  both  ends.  An  office 
is  maintained  In  ManUa,  whose  stall  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  acquiring  net  only 
knowledge  in  the  head,  but  ttiat  tmderstand- 
ing  of  the  heart  without  which  no  public  re- 
lations work  can  acquire  tbe  stattue  which  we 
demand. 

Aasisting  and  briefing  foreign  newsmen 
who  visit  the  PhiUppines  Is  another  task  of 
the  association,  a  task  which  is  growing  In 
importance  as  developments  in  southeast 
AsU  and  tbe  increase  In  air  travel  bring  more 
and  more  visitors  this  way.  In  the  United 
States  great  batches  of  stories,  statistics, 
photographs,  and  reports  are  disseminated  by 
the  association's  New  York  and  Washington 
offices  to  newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
journals,  radio  staU<xu.  television  staUons, 
and  other  channels. 

What  yardstick  can  we  form  of  the  results 
achieved  by  the  Philippine  Association  so 
far?  During  the  9  months  preceding  June 
1961,  1.850  of  press  stories  printed  In  the 
United  States  were  sampled  by  tlie  associa- 
tion. Cigbty-flve  percent  of  these  were  un- 
favorable, concentrated  on  government  cor- 
ruption, racketeering,  tiie  Huks,  and  murder. 
From  June  to  September  1951,  another  2,018 
clippings  have  been  sampled.  Of  these  over 
80  percent  were  favorable.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  pretty  tangible  progress  in  public  re- 
lations, a  progress  whose  credit  belongs  first 
to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  for  their  per- 
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fomumce,  and  second  to  the  association  for 
Its  dU-ect  pubUc  relations  effort  and  tor  its 
tisslstance  to  the  PhUlpplne  Oovemment  and 
its  many  friends  In  America  in  putting  tiie 
new8a:ross.  Anyone  here  who  would  like  to 
support  this  good  work  to  make  the  asso- 
ciation even  stronger  than  It  te.  will  be  wel- 
come, and  can  make  application  to  nxe  or  to 
Mr.  Oarplo  of  the  association's  office  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Ayala  Building  in  Manila. 
Mow  tor  the  second  subject  of  this  ad- 
dreae,  the  Future.  Let  me  now  speak  not  on 
behalf  of  tbe  Philippine  AssociaUon  and  not 
as  a  prophet,  but  as  an  cx-dlnary  businessman 
whose  capacities  for  making  mintakes  are 
Just  as  big  as  the  next  man's. 

It  seems  to  me  that  certain  developments 
of  the  last  3  years  are  the  best  guide  to  tbe 
future,   because   the  progress  of   the  last   2 
years  has  been  achieved  m  deeper  ways  than 
in  the  expansion  of  exports  and  domestic 
production  and  construction,  necessary  and 
encouraging  as  these  things  are.     The  best 
progress   seems   to   me   to  liave   been    made 
in    the    minds    and    hearts    of    men    and 
in  a  capacity   for   looking  outward   rather 
than    inward.     No   doubt    this    Is    all    con- 
nected In  some  rjegree  with  economic  prog- 
ress, just  as  m  the  human  body  physical  and 
mantal  conditions  are  closely  related  to  each 
Cher  and  to  the  restiltant  outlook  of  the 
human    being.     But   it   Is   thU   question   of 
ouUook  wtiich  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all  the  questions  confronting 
the  future  of  buslncsemcn  in  the  Philippines 
In  1952.  because  this  is  a  factor  that  governs 
so   many   actions   and   because   It   is   also   a 
factor  which  every  man  can  do  something  to 
Bhpe,  whereas  so  many  other  factors  are 
beyond  our  shaping.    For  example,  a  busi- 
nessman cannot  stop  a  war,  a  typhoon,  or 
an  epidemic,  although  by  collective  action 
he  may  learn  to  avert  or  reduce  their  results. 
In  every  day  of  his  life,  hrwever,  a  business- 
man can  control  his  outlook  by  the  clari- 
fication of  fear,  by  the  enlargement  of  con- 
fidence where  fear  Is  found  unwarranted,  or. 
alternatively,  by  facing,  analyzing  and  cop- 
ing with  the  cause  of  fear  if  any  cause  is 
found   to  exist.    I  think   that  most   of   us 
can  recaU  times,  in  our  daily  Uves,  when 
after  a  spell  of  waste  motion  or  InacUon, 
we  found  that  some  lurking  fear  or  confu- 
sion was  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  and  that 
when    analyzed    and    ventilated,    tliat    fear 
melted  away,  after  which  life  went  forvrard 
in     an     outward-looking     and     forthright 
manner. 

As  with  a  man,  so  with  a  national  econ* 
omy.    And  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  past 
3  years  the  Philippine  economy  has  really 
analyzed  and  ventilated  its  fears,  and  that 
it  has  made  real  progress  in  banishment  of 
fear  and  in  the  growth  of  outward-looking 
determination.    As  a  foreign  businessman.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  main  contribution  to 
this  growth  of  confidence  lias  come  from  our 
foreign    businessmen   as   a   whole,   although 
a  substantial  nimiiber  of  foreign  busmess- 
men  (most  of  whom  mclden tally  are  to  be 
otiserved  in  tbe  membersliip  of  tbe  Philippine 
Association)    liave   contributed    enormously. 
In  the  first  days  of  early   Import  controls, 
the  groaning  and  griping  were  fairly  evenly 
divided,  don't  you  think,  over  residents  of 
all    races.    Inclixllng   Philippine    nationals? 
But   what    a   change   since    then.     What   a 
growth  of  confidence.     What  a  feeling  tiiat 
if  new  storms  blow  (as  they  wiU) ,  the  coun- 
try can  face  them  by  uiUty  and  determina- 
tion.    How     Btanchly     that     hard-minded 
economist.  Governor  Cuademo.  has  fought 
for  the  stabUlty  of   tbe   peso   and   thereby 
risked  the  unpoptilarlty  that  determination 
often  has  to  face.    How  wise  was  His  Bc- 
ceUency.    the   President,   and   his   advisers, 
to  mvlte  the  Bell  Mission  to  open  up  the 
Philippine  body  economic  and  to  expose  Its 
very  ills.     What  stature  was  shown  by  the 
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people  of  tbe  PtxlUppines  when  they  accepted 
the  hard  searchlight  of  the  Bell  report  with 
an  interest  that  swept  the  coiintry  and  with 
resiilts  that  are  slowly  permeating  oiir  lives, 
palnfiilly  enough  on  tax  days,  but  surely  a 
rightful  and  constructive  permeation.  It 
takes  character  to  accept  advice  about  one's 
Internal  troubles  even  when  the  advice  comes 
fr<»n  a  friend,  and  It  takes  particular  char- 
acter when  that  friend  Is  a  rich  uncle.  And 
X.  for  one,  respect  the  Philippines  for  taking 
that  advice  In  their  stride  and  for  placing 
truth  before  false  pride.  And  I  think  that 
these  are  the  qualities  that  augur  well  for 
the  futtire  of  Philippine  business  and  the 
trials  that  lie  ahead.  Because  we  are  bound 
to  have  trials. 

The  demands  of  a  cruel  and  nelghborin  ; 
war  have,  by  the  irony  of  economics,  broughc 
great  price  advantages  to  many  producing 
areas  during  the  last  year  or  two.  as  we  all 
know.  It  is  now  poasible  that  our  next  prob- 
lems will  be  problems  of  a  different  sort.  It 
may  be  harder  to  adjtist  otu-  economics  to  the 
competitive  production  of  peace,  than  it  has 
been  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  inflationary 
preparation  fdr  war.  Have  we  the  brains  and 
character  and  work  power  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  competitive  economics  of  peace?  I 
think  that  we  have,  and  I  think  particularly 
that  if  the  Philippines  continues  to  grow  in 
outward-looking  over  the  next  2  years,  no 
economic  problem  should  too  gravely  depress 
this  Republic,  blessed  as  it  is  with  youth  and 
with  the  twin  assets  of  varied  resources  and 
a  growing  population. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  suggest  that  we 
now  f  pply  our  outward-looking  telescope  to 
that  much-discussed  but  somewhat  vague 
ahape  called  foreign  investment?  It  Is  my 
Job  to  look  after  a  fair  slice  of  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  capital  in  the  Philippines,  and  I 
hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  advantages 
that  foreign  capital  brings  to  the  people  of 
the  country  in  which  it  Is  Invested.  Most  of 
this  talk  is  pretty  sound  stuff  and  can  be 
backed  up  by  figures  of  many  companies  who 
can  show  that  their  outgo  of  profits  from 
their  Philippine  investments  is  a  very  small 
Bxun  by  comparison  with  the  dollar  gains  or 
dollar  savings  that  their  production  earns 
for  the  Philippine  economy,  not  to  mention 
the  circulation  of  money  for  employment  and 
new  materials,  and  the  growth  of  confidence 
by  domestic  capital  which  often  results  from 
foreign  investment.  The  comparative  figiues 
on  the  net  gain  to  the  Philippine  economy  of 
the  average  foreign  investment  are  very 
striking,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  at  any  time  required. 

However,  the  thing  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
still  out  of  mesh,  like  a  gear  that  has  not  yet 
engaged  In  a  cslt  that  ought  to  move  forward. 
Is  the  fact  that  much  of  this  talk  about  the 
advantages  of  foreign  capital,  is  talk  by  for- 
eigners and  not  talk  by.Plliplnos.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
X  think  that  we  ought  to  hear  less  talk  about 
foreign  capital  from  people  like  myself,  and  a 
great  deal  more  talk  about  it  from  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Philippines,  because  the 
Judgment  and  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  more  foreign  capital  should  come  Into 
this  country  is  not  a  matter  for  the  foreigner 
to  decide,  but  is  a  question  for  the  Pilipino 
people.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  a  real 
climate  for  capital  will  develop  until  a  clear 
and  strong  feeling  on  this  subject  Is  first 
developed  by  the  Philippine  public. 

As  a  manager  of  domestic  as  well  as  for- 
eign capital,  and  as  a  man  who  has  reason 
to  love  the  Philippines,  I  can  understand 
the  Filipino  people  have  needed  time  to 
weigh  the  advantages  and  possible  disad- 
vantages of  foreign  capital  entry.  History 
has  shown  that  while  trade  sometimes  fol- 
lows the  flag,  the  flag  has  sometimes  fol- 
lowed trade.  And  If  the  Philippines  was  a 
poor  country  with  no  export  income  and 
no  diversification  of  resources,  I  could 
Imagine  that  the  entry  of  very  large  foreign 


capital  from  any  one  nation  Into  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  a  solitary  natiiral  re- 
source, might  create  a  situation  so  top  heavy 
In  foreign  influence,  that  the  Pilipino  people 
could  be  expected  to  postpone  the  entry  of 
such  foreign  capital.  The  Philippines,  how- 
ever, is  no  longer  a  poor  country;  it  has  its 
foot  firmly  on  the  ladder  of  economic  de- 
velopment, with  large  Filipino  ownership 
and  established  markets  for  well-diversified 
agricultiu-al  and  mineral  materials  and 
manufacttired  products.  Philippine  owner- 
ship in  all  the  major  resources  is  so  sub- 
stantial that  risks  to  sovereignty  through 
the  entry  of  substantial  foreign  capital  would 
seem  to  be  very  remote,  and,  in  any  case, 
the  national  sovereignty  and  strategic  pro- 
tection of  the  country  have  been  specifically 
guaranteed  by  the  greatest  military  power 
In  the  world.  It  would  therefore  seem  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  insofar  as  the  west- 
ern nations  are  concerned,  the  ris^s  that 
might  have  attached  to  the  Philippines  in 
the  last  century  from  a  heavy  entry  of  for- 
eign capital,  no  longer  exist. 

This  would  still  leave,  however,  the  ques- 
tion of  nearer  neighbors.  A  welcome  to  un- 
limited foreign  capital  from  any  quarter 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  an  unqualified 
welcome  while  Philippine  memories  retain 
the  sharp  Impression  of  a  northwestern 
neighbor  whose  greatest  capital  expenditure 
was  so  recently  vented  upon  these  islands 
in  high  explosive.  But  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  pray  that  the  passage  of  years  may 
give  to  that  neighbor  that  growth  of  democ- 
racy and  regard  for  the  sovereignty  of  others 
which,  if  It  comes  from  the  heart  as  well 
as  from  the  lips,  can  do  so  much  for  the 
neighbor  himself. 

To  sum  it  up,  it  would  seem  that  for  the 
early  foreseeable  future  the  greatest  combi- 
nation of  advantage  and  safety  would  accrue 
to  the  Philippines  from  welcoming  foreign 
capital  and  techniques  on  a  substantial 
scale  from  the  west,  and  particularly  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  (England, 
like  many  others,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  an  ex- 
porter of  capital  within  the  early  future.) 
When  one  looks  at  the  great  development  of 
American  prosperity  that  was  primed  and 
stimulated  by  'he  heavy  entry  of  foreign 
capital  into  the  United  States  In  the  early 
years  after  American  Independence,  it  would 
seem  Inescapable  that  the  following  of  a 
similar  pattern  could  greatly  benefit  the 
Filipino  people  and  Filipino  capitalists. 
Just  as  the  American  people  and  American 
stockholders  are  now  the  supreme  benefici- 
aries of  their  forefathers'  policy  of  embracing 
foreign  capital  and  skill. 

Whatever  the  decision  of  the  Philippines 
may  be  in  regard  to  this  great  question,  and 
it  can  only  be  a  Philippine  decision,  may  the 
outcome  be  happy  for  you  and  your  children. 
I  have  always  felt  that  there  is  a  strange 
beauty  in  that  passage  in  that  most  beauti- 
ful of  books:  "And  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams  and  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions." 

May  our  vision  of  otir  horizons  be  so 
blessed  that  when  we  reach  old  age  our 
dreams  will  tell  us  that  among  our  com- 
panions on  the  Journey,  was  cotirage. 
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OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wncoNsiir 

IN  THE  SSNATE  OF  THI  JNITED  STATZS 

MoTuiay,  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  ad- 
dress by  me  reviewing  certain  farm  mat- 
ters, broadcast  from  Station  WBEV.  lo- 
cated at  Beaver  Dam.  Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

A  Rzvnw  or  thi  Fabx  Picnna 

I  would  like  to  chat  with  you  today  about 
what  your  Congress  is  doing  right  now  tn 
the  field  of  farm  and  dairy  legislation. 

First  off,  the  most  Important  phase  of  this 
farm  topic  Is,  of  course,  price  supports.  The 
United  States  Senate  Agrictilture  Commit- 
tee is.  therefore,  holding  hearings  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  next  year's 
parity  program.  Needless  to  say.  I  shall  be  In 
closest  contact  with  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  make  stire  that  price  sup- 
ports assure  a  high  level  of  farm  produc- 
tlon.  particularly  In  the  face  of  constantly 
rising  costs,  which  Wisconsin  dairymen  face. 

Tou  know,  some  city  folks  unfortunately 
have  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  farmer  Is 
rolling  :n  wealth  these  days.  Now.  a  good 
many  of  the  large-scale  farms  have  been  able 
to  do  well.  But  the  family-sized  farm — the 
real  backbone  of  farming — has  found  that 
Its  costs  have,  as  usual,  advanced  far  faster 
than  the  modest  returns  which  It  has  been 
getting  for  Its  milk  and  crops.  Tou  and  I 
know  that  when  the  farmer  buys  his  feed. 
his  fertilizer,  his  machinery,  when  he  goes 
to  the  store  to  buy  clothing  for  himself  and 
for  his  family,  he  faces  cosU  which  have 
shot  up  into  the  sky. 

Moreover,  we  know  that  In  spite  of  the  In- 
creases which  the  farmer  has  received  in  his 
milk  check,  he  Is  still  only  getting  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  amount  which  the 
consumer  pays  for  that  same  milk.  For  ex- 
ample, the  consumer  here  in  Washington 
pays  23  cents  and  more  for  a  quart  of  milk. 
But  I  nright  ask  every  Wisconsin  dairyman 
who  is  listening  to  me  whether  be  is  getting 
as  much  as  a  half  of  that  total. 

Of  co\irse  he  Is  not.  The  middle  men,  the 
distributors  all  along  the  line  are  by  and 
large  getting  the  difference  between  the  mod- 
est price  the  farmer  receives  and  the  price 
the  consumer  ultimately  pays.  And  so,  I 
say,  there  needs  to  be  more  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  of  these  vital  facta. 

Now  let's  look  at  some  other  farm  prob- 
lems. 

roaxicN  CHKXsx 

An  Issue  of  Interest  to  all  of  my  listeners 
Is  the  matter  of  making  sure  that  the  great 
Wisconsin  cheese  industry  is  not  damagea  by 
a  flood  of  cheap  foreign  che^tse  imports.  You 
will  remember  that  we  in  the  Senate  had 
succeeded  In  beating  back  temporarily  a  bill 
which  would  have  opened  the  American  mar- 
ket to  a  flood  of  foreign  cheeses,  produced 
with  cheap  labor  abroad.  Now.  however,  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  has  reported  this 
same  dangerous  bill  back  to  us.  And  so.  the 
battle  will  shortly  resume  on  the  Senate  floor. 
It  will  take  united  effort  of  far -sighted  legis- 
lators to  block  this  legislation,  which  the 
administration  Is  trying  to  push  on  us. 

rA«M    XJIBOKXIS 

A  third  matter  of  interest  to  Wisconsin  ag- 
riculture is  the  importation  of  foreign  farm 
labor  for  the  harvest  season.  Different  ver- 
sions of  this  legislation  have  been  approved 
In  the  Senate  and  House,  and  a  final  uniform 
version  is  now  being  worked  out  by  a  con- 
ference committee.  We  all  know  that  foreign 
farm  labor  has  proven  Indispensable  in  re- 
cent times  toward  proper  harvesting  and  can- 
ning of  Wisconsin's  cr(^M. 

SZAWAT 

Now,  folks,  from  all  over  Wisconsin  I  hare 
heard  from  a  great  many  farmers  who  recog- 
nise the  vital  necessity  of  completing  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway.     As  you 
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and  X  know,  by  means  of  that  treat  project 
Wtooonstn  agrlcnlture  wUl  be  able  to  ship 
lu  commodities  directly  to  the  deep-water 
ports  at  the  world  with  reduced  transporta- 
tion rate*.  However,  we  face  heavy  oppcal- 
ttoa  to  the  seaway  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
Bnae  of  Representatives.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  fighting  with  all  our  might  and  main 
to  bring  about  this  long-delayed  project. 

Well,  not  long  ago.  on  another  Issue.  X 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  asking 
for  the  latest  report  on  various  farm  research 
projects.  I  need  not  te!l  dairymen  who  ar« 
listening  to  me  on  th^  need  for  continued 
▼IgUanoe  against  the  d:«e'«eee  which  ravage 
livestock,  crops,  and  man  himaelf.  For  ex- 
ample, the  progress  which  we  have  made  in 
research  treatment  against  Bang's  disease 
thai  far  U  encouraging.  But  we  know  that 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  If  we  are  to 
protect  our  great  dairy  herds. 

Well,  before  I  conclude,  let  roe  say  that  I 
know  all  my  listeners  are  concerned  with 
high  taxes  and  heavy  Federal  spending.  And 
here  the  farmer  may  be  assured  that  Con- 
gnm  (Including  myself)  Intends  to  bear 
down  In  Its  efforts  to  reduce  the  President's 
budget  to  the  grestest  possible  extent  and 
thereby  ease  America's  critical  financial 
situation. 

COMCLTmoif 

Well.  1  hope  that  you  have  enjoyed  this 
particular  report,  and  I  hope,  too,  that  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  on  any  one 
of  these,  or  other,  subject*  when  you  fed  I 
can  be  of  service. 

Thanks  for  listening. 
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Of  THI  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBENTATIVB 
Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoftD.  I  am  pleased  to  Include  an  article 
by  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles,  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  India,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
magazine  section.  March  23.  1952: 
AaiA  Chaxxzngxs  Us  TnaonoH  Iwdia — Oom 

Axo  Is  Nezoco  to  Hklf  thx  Indiaks  Kxsf 

Tmttiratcr  as  a  BaanoN  Aoaorsz  Com- 

MUNXSX 

(By  Chester  Bowles) 

Ilkw  IMlrx. — Within  the  next  4  years,  hi*, 
tory  in  Asia  wlU  reach  a  turning  point.  It 
win  be  a  turning  point  not  for  Asia  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  world.  The  pivot  of  thi* 
historic  point  U  India.  Within  these  com- 
ing 4  years  democratic  India  must  prove 
to  her  own  and  Asia's  mlUlons  whether  or 
not  democracy  can  solve  the  staggering  prob- 
lem of  an  Asian  people. 

I  am  convinced  that  India  can  succeed 

on  one  condition.  I  am  convinced,  on  thi« 
same  condition,  that  India  can  develop  as 
a  democratic  member  of  the  free  world. 

Let  us  remember  that  whatever  our  occa- 
sional dllference,  with  India  or  Prime  Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal  Nehru.  India  Is  not  only  a 
democracy,  but  a  vigorous,  energetic  and 
growing  democracy.  Both  India  and  Amer- 
ica believe  in  freedom,  eqtiality  for  all  na- 
tions. In  orderly  justice  and  a  world  at  peace. 
India  Is  deeply  opposed,  both  culturally  and 
poUUcally.    to    totaUtarlanlsm.    India    has 


already  astabllabed  a  democratic  system  of 
government  and  set  an  enviable  record  of 
achievement  against  enormous  obstacle*— 
and  with  but  little  foreign  aid. 

But  however  brave  India's  efforts,  It  Is 
now  clear  that  unless  America  provides  this 
new  and  stniggling  nation  with  substantial 
and  Inunedlate  economic  assistance — assist- 
ance in  the  concrete  form  of  bulldocers,  ir- 
rigation pumps,  plows,  fertlllaer,  DDT,  plus 
agricultural  and  public  health  technicians — 
India  cannot  meet  the  critical  needs  of  her 
people  in  time. 

Pot  America  the  stakes  are  high.  If  de- 
mocracy succeeds  in  India,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Asia's  poor,  hungry,  and  diseased 
wlu  turn  with  fresh  and  renewed  faith  to 
democracy  as  the  means  of  betterment.  They 
will  see  democracy  not  only  as  freedom  to 
'ote  and  to  worship,  but  as  a  means  toward 
freedom  from  want,  freedom  to  live  and  to 
develop  as  dignified  human  Individuals, 
They  and  their  governments  wUl  become 
ever  stronger  members  ot  the  community  of 
free  nations. 

But  If  democracy  falls  In  India,  this  f alliire 
may  spell  the  defeat  of  democracy  through- 
out Asia.  From  Cairo  to  Tokyo  the  free  na- 
tions of  Asia,  stunned  and  outflanked,  may 
well  turn  Inevitably  toward  Communist 
China  and  totalitarianism  for  the  answer  to 
their  problems.  The  question  is :  WUl  Amer- 
ica accept  the  chaUenge  and  act  swiftly  and 
boldly  while  their  Is  yet  time  on  democracv'a 
side?  ' 

I  am  well  aware  that  proposals  for  Increas- 
ing aid  to  any  single  coimtry  may  seem  like 
special  pleading.  I  am  equally  aware  that 
this  plea  to  strengthen  India's  democracy 
comes  at  a  time  when  too  many  of  us  con- 
ceive of  free  world  strength  and  assistance 
solely  In  terms  of  tanks,  planes,  and  armored 
divisions.  In  terms  of  military  alliances,  and 
In  terms  of  Kurope  and  the  west. 

No  sensible  man  will  stiggest  that  we 
Ignore  the  vast  buildup  of  military  might  In 
Russia  and  her  satellites,  or  faU  to  strength- 
en the  democracy's  frontier  in  Europe.  But 
today  our  realization  U  growing  that  a  demo- 
cratic Asia  is  equally  essential  to  our  se- 
curity. We  can  Ignore  this  fact  only  at 
our  peril. 

The  Communist  victory  In  China  was  a  bit- 
ter experience.  For  many  months  we  have 
been  In  a  sharp  debate  as  to  who  was  wrong 
and  who  was  right.  But  as  Paul  Hoffman 
has  justly  said.  India  In  1952  stands  where 
China  stood  in  1946.  Surely  It  Is  time  to 
bury  the  political  hatchet  and  prevent  a  new 
catastrophe  which  could  be  even  more  dis- 
astrous. 

Certainly  China  has  taught  ns  that  any 
effective  effort  to  strengthen  Asian  democ- 
racy cannot  be  simply  a  question  of  tanks 
and  planes.  We  must  have  the  Insight  to 
conceive  of  a  free  democratic  Asia  In  terms 
of  more  food,  of  Irrigated  fields,  of  Improved 
public  health  and  literacy,  of  opportunity 
and  hope  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
on  whom  the  pressure  of  conununlsm  Is  in- 
creasingly great.  If  I  may  paraphrase  a  say- 
ing of  the  great  Oandhl,  we  who  have  never 
felt  hunger  should  remember  that  to  the 
hungry  democracy  comes  In  the  form  of 
bread. 

Let  me  add  at  once  that  I  am  not  assum- 
ing that  democracy  can  be  Ixmght  In  India 
or  anjrwhere  else  with  American  dollars.  Nor 
can  we  buy  It  with  American  equipment  and 
machinery  nor  by  Imposing  upon  India  a 
chromium-plated.  made-ln-Amerlca  eco- 
nomic structure,  complete  with  modem 
roads,  schools,  health  clinics,  and  fancy  Irri- 
gation systems.  We  cannot  buy  It,  even  with 
food. 

Our  dollars,  machinery,  and  technical  ad- 
Ttoe  are  essential  to  India.  But  we  must 
have  the  wisdom  and  humility  to  use  them. 


not  to  force  upon  IndU  a  twentieth-century 
Americanism,  but  to  help  India  work  out 
her  own  advancement  In  ways  specmcaUy 
adapted  to  Indian  needs,  custonu,  and  cul- 
,ture. 

What  Is  required  In  IndU  Is  grassroots. 
vUlage-by-vlUage  attack  upon  poverty,  dl- 
rected  by  and  participated  in  by  the  Indian 
people  themselves.  The  Indian  people  must 
feel  the  success  that  arises  from  their  own 
efforts  to  solve  their  own  problems  in  their 
own  way.  That  Is  the  cmly  so\irce  of  demo- 
crauc  strength  \n  India,  m  America,  or  in 
any  country. 

America's  role— our  only  possible  role— Is. 
first,  to  in-ovlde.  humbly  and  with  respect, 
technical  advice,  encouragement,  and  in- 
spiration to  guide  India's  own  efforts  and 
second,  to  make  avaUable  to  her  the  practi- 
cal equipment  without  which  her  greatest  ef- 
forts, however  Inspired,  simply  cannot  suc- 
ceed. 

In  making  these  available  to  the  people 
Of  India— the  practical  means  with  which 
they  can  help  themselves — we  wlU  have  as- 
sociated ourselves  with  not  only  the  largest 
but  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  vlgoroxis 
democratic  partners  in  the  East.  In  a  brief 
4^  years  of  Independence,  the  new  Indian 
Government  has  already  shown  Itself  capa- 
ble of  acttag  with  imagination,  energy,  and 
competence.  India's  record  of  acMevement 
has  been  accomplished,  moreover,  while  In- 
dia was  shouldering  the  vast  task  of  estab- 
lishing herself  as  a  new  unified  nation  of 
secTiring  freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  of 
establishing  clvU  rights,  free  elections,  and 
self-government  for  860,000,000  people. 

Today  India's  people  know  the  blessings  of 
a  free  constitution.  But  they  also  know 
hunger,  gnawing  bitter  hunger.  The  final 
test  for  democracy  in  India  will  be  the  abUlty 
of  democracy  to  abolish  that  hunger. 

Thus  the  most  acute  economic  problem 
fa-Jlng  India  Is  a  tragic,  persistent  shortage 
of  food.  A  second,  less  dramatic  but  almost 
equaUy  xirgent  problem  Is  an  acute  dearth  of 
capital  to  expand  Indian  Industries  and  to 
develop  Tndlan  transportation  and  resources. 
Both  last  year  and  this,  the  food  shortage 
amounted  to  6.000,000  tons,  10  percent  of 
India's  total  production.  This  forced  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  this  agricultural 
nation  to  live  on  rations,  and  almost  all  to 
live  on  the  side  of  hunger.  Moreover,  this 
deficit  in  food,  plvis  a  serious  deficit  in  cot- 
ton, costs  the  Indian  Government  9700.000.- 
000  a  year  In  foreign  currencies,  and  makes 
the  essential  expansion  of  Indian  industry 
and  resources  a  slow  and  almost  impossible 
process. 

India's  own  attack  upon  the  food  shortaga 
has  been  both  bold  and  vigorous.  It  Is  di- 
rected to  the  basic  causes  of  the  shortsge: 
the  xuicertainties  of  the  monsoon  rains,  In- 
dia's antiquated  Inefficient  agricultural 
methods,  and  the  lose  of  important  food -pro- 
ducing areas  to  Pakistan  In  the  1947  parti- 
tion. 

First,  to  offset  droughts  and  i»t>vlde  a  more 
reliable  flow  of  water,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  launched  a  program  to  bring  16,- 
000,000  additional  acres  under  Irrigation  by 
every  means,  from  harnessing  her  rivers  to 
digging  tube  wells  and  building  ponds  which 
can  retain  each  drop  of  precious  rain.  That's 
an  increase  of  one-third  over  present  Irri- 
gated areas. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  river  valley 
projects  are  already  under  way.  An  addi- 
tional 122  are  awaiting  the  go-ahead  signal. 
Not  long  ago  I  visited  the  Krlahna-Paimap 
River  linking  project,  near  Ma/ir«^  j  vas 
told  that  when  it  is  finished  It  will  Irrigate 
8,600,000  acres.  This  project  alone  will  In- 
crease food  yields  by  2.000,0C0  tons  a  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  American  food 
loan  to  India  for  1951^2. 
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Second,  the  Indian  GoTemment  la  work- 
ing, through  land  reclamation,  to  Increase 
the  present  total  agricultiiral  land  available 
by  5,500.000  acres  during  the  next  5  years. 

The  Central  Tractor  Organization  of  the 
Indian  Government,  for  whlc^  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  financed  the  heavy  tractors  and 
equipment.  Is  now  clearing  destructive  kans 
grass  from  2,000,000  acres  n  Central  India. 
The  land  already  reclaimed  Is  producing  ex- 
cellent crops  of  grain.  The  Government  has 
also  virtually  made  ready  for  settlement  a 
▼ast  area  of  rich  farm  land  near  the  Hima- 
layan foothills,  long  unusable  because  of 
malarial  swamps.  In  north  India  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  Jungle  land  are 
also  being  reclaimed  and  will  soon  begin 
to  produce  vitally  needed  food. 

Third,  India  is  seeing  to  it  that  more  food 
Is  being  produced  on  the  land  already  un- 
der ciiltivatlon.  All  over  India, '  extension 
work  teams  are  demonstrating  the  spectacu- 
lar Increases  In  food  production  which  are 
poMible  through  deeper  ploughing,  ade- 
quate fertilizer,  improved  seeds  and  better 
use  of  water  facilities. 

One  striking  demonstration  area,  which  I 
▼isited  with  Mrs.  Bowles  and  our  children 
soon  after  our  arrival  In  India,  is  Etawah  in 
Uttar  Pradesh — 70  miles  from  the  famous 
and  beautiful  Taj  Mahal.  Here,  97  Tillages, 
with  a  population  of  79,000  and  covering  a 
total  area  of  some  90,000  acres,  have  banded 
together  In  an  experiment  unique  In  Indian 
history. 

With  Indian  agricultural  technicians  of 
Uttar  Pradesh  State,  led  by  Horace  Holmes, 
a  dedicated  point  4  agriculturist  from  Ten- 
nessee now  attached  to  the  Indian  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  to  our  new  American  aid 
program,  the  villagers  have  been  provided 
with  better  seed,  fertilizers,  plows,  and  farm- 
ing methods.  In  less  than  3  years  food  pro- 
duction has  been  increased  by  an  average 
of  40  percent.  Many  farms  show  Increases 
two  and  three  times  as  great. 

The  object  of  the  $54,000,000  agreement 
•igned  between  the  Indian  and  American 
Governments  in  January  Is  the  rapid  Im- 
provement of  living  standards  in  India's  vil- 
lages, where  90  percent  of  the  people  live 
and  where  any  effort  to  combat  poverty  must 
obvioiisly  begin. 

The  new  program  calls  for  40  urban-rural 
development  areas — of  approximately  300 
Tillages  and  roughly  250,000  people  each — 
to  be  started  in  the  next  few  months.  Pol- 
lowing  the  general  pattern  set  in  the  point  4 
pilot  study  at  Etawah,  each  project  will  lay 
heavy  stress  on  increasing  agricultural  pro- 
duction. With  more  tube  wells  and  im- 
proved irrigation  canal  systems  it  is  believed 
an  aTerage  Increase  of  75  percent  in  food 
production  for  each  project  can  be  readily 
achieved  within  4  years. 

In  addition,  a  central  village  will  be  devel- 
oped in  each  project  where  industrial  devel- 
opment will  be  encouraged.  In  these  ex- 
panded villages  small  textile  mills,  bricjc 
plants  to  provide  materials  for  home  build- 
ing, blacksmith  shope,  grain  mills,  and  the 
like,  will  be  developed.  Here  also  will  be 
the  headquarters  for  hospital  and  health 
•ervlces  throughout  the  surrounding  villages 
and  the  centralized  direction  of  the  bulldlag 
of  roads,  drilling  of  tube  wells,  and  the  plan- 
ning of  literacy  classes  for  the  villagers. 

This  whole  Indian  concept  of  rural  com- 
munity developments  Is  similar  to  that  de- 
Teloped  by  Dr.  James  T.  C.  Yen  in  pre- 
Communist  China.  It  was  Dr.  Yen's  con- 
Tlction  that  China  could  be  held  against 
communism  only  by  a  village-by-vlllage  at- 
tack on  poverty,  disease,  illiteracy,  and  out- 
moded agricultural  practices.  He  believed, 
in  short,  tha,*  a  free  China  could  be  won 
not  on  the  battlefields  but  on  the  rice  fields 
and  in  the  villages.  If  his  advice  had  been 
taken   by   Chiang  Kai-shek   in   the  crucial 


postwar  period,  the  tragic  story  of  Commu- 
nlst  China  might  never  have  been  written. 
Any  informed  observer  in  India  today, 
seeing  the  equal  poverty  and  backwardness 
.  of  India's  Tillages  and  seeing  the  dangerous 
prc^ess  communism  has  made  In  the  rural 
areas  in  the  recent  elections,  must  agree  that 
Dr.  Yen's  concept  is  equally  applicable  to 
India. 

I  think  we  must  clearly  understand  that 
what  is  proposed  in  these  projects  is  in  no 
remotest  sense  a  hand-out  or  dole  system. 
The  success  of  each  project  rests  with  the 
Indian  people  themselves,  with  every  Indian 
project  director,  with  every  agricxiltural  ex- 
tension worker,  with  every  farmer  and  his 
family.  Under  the  proposed  community 
plan,  the  Indian  people  themselves  will  build 
their  own  future,  brick  by  brick,  seed  by  seed. 
and  well  by  well. 

The  Indian  Government's  understanding 
of  her  problems,  her  determination  to  solve 
them,  the  dedication  and  energy  of  her  lead- 
ers cannot  fall  to  Impress  any  serious  visitor 
to  India.  But  can  India  in  the  next  4  years 
reach  the  goals  which  she  must  reach  to 
satisfy  her  hungry  people?  The  blunt  fact 
is  that  she  cannot — without  substantial  and 
Immediate  aid. 

The  danger  signs  are  already  there.  In- 
dia's vast  irrigation  projects  are  now  behind 
schedule.  Although  she  is  spending  9200,- 
000,000  a  year  on  them,  an  enormoxis  sum  to 
raise  from  her  impoverished  people,  there  li 
not  enoiigh  to  buy  the  bulldozers  and  well- 
drllUng  equipment  and  to  get  water  flowing 
over  parched  fields  in  time. 

Another  monsoon  failure  last  year  presents 
India  with  yet  another  shortage  of  5.000.000 
tons  of  grain,  and  the  need  to  spend  another 
•500,000,000  out  of  her  precious  foreign 
exchange.  A  shortage  of  cotton  compels 
India  to  buy  cotton  abroad  to  keep  her  mllla 
running  and  her  people  clothed. 

Obvioialy  India  must  draw  on  all  possible 
resoiirces.  One  of  these  is  the  World  Bank. 
which  has  already  given  Indian  railroads  a 
138,000,000  shot  In  the  arm  for  development 
and  modernization.  Under  the  British  Com- 
monwealth's Colombo  plan  India  Is  scheduled 
to  receive  another  $28,000,000,  largely  in  the 
welcome  form  of  wheat,  funds  for  irrigation, 
and  for  technical  and  scientific  development. 
Another  source  of  capital  development  la 
private  enterprise.  Recently  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  American  and  British 
private  Interests  against  nationalization  of 
their  projected  oil  refineries  for  a  25-year 
period,  and  offered  other  Inducements  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  expected  a  year  ago. 
But  whatever  the  contribution  from  prl- 
Tate  or  international-fund  sources,  the  basic 
fact  remains  clear:  During  the  crucial  yeare 
immediately  ahead  the  American  Govern- 
ment must  play  a  bold  part  in  buttressing 
Indian  democracy  by  providing  the  tools  with 
Which  the  Indian  people  can  help  themselves. 
That  Is  why  I  have  been  urging  my  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  a  program  of  substantially 
increased  economic  and  technical  aid  to  In- 
dia— extended  over  the  full  period  of  the 
next  four  critical  years. 

The  amount  that  America  can  allot  to 
India  must,  of  course,  be  decided  by  our 
Congress.  I  have  suggested  to  our  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  for  the 
first  year  our  aid  plan  might  be  conceived 
In  two  parts. 

First,  to  relieve  India's  critical  food  short- 
age and  the  heavy  drain  of  food  Imports  upon 
her  foreign  exchange.  I  have  proposed  for 
consideration  that  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
starting  July  1.  we  grant  $125,000,000  of 
wheat,  mllo.  and  cotton.  This  would  pay 
for  only  one-fourth  the  amount  that  India 
must  buy  from  America.  It  would,  however, 
give  India's  people  the  safety  margin  against 
hunger,  and  free  substantial  Indian  resources 
for  agricultural  and  Industrial  developments. 


Second,  I  propoeed  that  another  full  $1M.- 
000.000  go  directly  into  badly  needed  fertl- 
llaer.  bxilldozers,  tractors,  small  motors,  tube 
wells,  and  irrigation  equipment — in  short. 
Into  the  means  by  which  India  can  raise  her 
own  food  production  to  the  level  of  self- 
sufllclency.  According  to  the  best  estimates, 
this  level  can  be  reached  in  about  4  years, 
provided  India  gets  capital  equipment  and 
technical  help. 

A  major  part  of  this  second  $125,000,000 
should  be  spent  through  the  newly  estab- 
lished Indo- American  Development  Fund  to 
multiply  the  40  rural-urban  developments 
which  will  be  launched  in  the  next  few 
months.  An  additional  80  of  these  vlUaflS 
projects  can  be  added  next  year  if  American 
aid  continues.  If  America  enlarges  her  help, 
there  can  be  within  4  years'  time  000  such 
projects,  covering  a  total  of  120.000.000  peo- 
ple, or  one-third  of  all  rtiral  India.  One  can 
hardly  overestimate  the  Impact  of  such  a 
program  on  the  whole  of  India,  or  the  in- 
spiration and  new  hope  that  will  fill  the 
hearts  of  the  entire  country. 

If  Congress  provides  the  essential  mlnl- 
mum-ald  program,  additional  InvestmcnU 
wUl  be  made  to  help  speed  up  the  Indian  6- 
year  pUn  and  to  assUt  India  in  meeting  her 
great  objective  of  15.000.000  additional  acres 
under  irrigation  by  1950,  This  would  in- 
crease total  Indian  food  production  by 
enough  to  meet  her  present  food  deficit 
plus  full  allowances  for  Increases  in  popiila- 
tlon  and  the  raising  of  dietary  standards 
above  the  subsistence  level. 

Thiis.  America  has  the  unique  chance  to 
share  now.  before  It  Is  too  Ute.  In  a  TtUage- 
by-vlllage  attack  on  the  poverty  and  misery 
where  conununlsm  breeds,  and  support  the 
only  means  by  which  communism  can  be  de- 
feated among  Asia's  roUllons.  Today,  as 
Asia's  future  hangs  In  the  balance,  we  must 
think  and  act  with  the  broadest  wisdom  and 
understanding.  After  the  hUtory  of  com- 
munism In  China,  the  loss  of  India,  with  the 
Inevitable  loes  of  other  Asian  cotmtrlea  as 
well,  would  be  an  incalculable  disaster. 

I  am  confident  that  democracy  has  every 
chance  of  scoring  a  glorious  success  in  India 
If  we  have  the  wisdom  and  will  to  helo  It 
work.  "^ 


Mr.  Truman,  Meet  Thomas  JeiFersoi 

KXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nUNOu 

IN  1B«  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVB8 

Monday.  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sat- 
urday. March  29,  Thomas  Jefferson's 
birthday  wlU  be  celebrated  by  Democrats 
in  this  area,  and  all  those  who  have 
received  special  favors  from  them,  with 
feasting  and  merrymaking  at  $100  a 
plate.  A  neighbor  and  very  good,  friend 
of  mine  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Harry  T.  Ever- 
Ingham,  publishes  a  bulletin  in  which  he 
comments  upon  events  which  affect  our 
everyday  life,  it  is  called  the  Pact 
Plnder.  and  In  last  week's  edition  is  the 
article  Mr.  Truman,  Meet  Mr.  Jefferson. 

As  I  read  the  gems  of  wisdom  Mr. 
Everingham  extracted  from  the  writ- 
ings and  speeches  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  well  for  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans to  review  the  principles  of  this 
great    statesmaa      It    is    my   fervent 
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prayer  that  every  American  reading 
Mr.  Truman.  Meet  Mr.  Jefferson  will  be 
prompted  to  resist  the  disciples  of  the 
Marxist  theory  and  the  communistic 
influences  which  have  been  forced  upon 
the  American  people. 

It  would  be  a  revelation  if  everyone  at- 
tending the  Jefferson  dinner  next  Sat- 
urday evening  would  carry  the  following 
article  with  him.  think  seriously  about 
Its  meaning,  and  compare  the  thoughts 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  with  those  of  the 
Democrats  In  control  of  Oovemment 
today.  This  is  no  longer  a  political  fight 
but  one  of  principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CRXSSiONAL  Rkcoro,  I  include  the  text  of 
the  March  18.  1952.  ediUon  of  the  Fact 
Finder: 

Ifa.  TKDJCAH.  MtR  Thomas  Jnmssov 

■very  time  the  Democratic  Party  has  a 
Jcfleraon  Day  dinner,  I  have  a  strong  urge, 
••  a  Jeffersonlan  Democrat,  to  introduce  our 
present  leaders  to  the  man  who  founded  the 
Democratic  Party  and.  in  fact,  helped  to 
fashion  our  American  system  as  he  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  our  BiU  of  Rights.  I  think  it  Is 
Tltally  important  that  aU  America  should 
rediscover  and  become  dedicated  again  to 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Yes;  I  wish  the  present  planners  of  our 
lives  and  spenders  of  our  money  would  heed 
the  warnings  of  this  great  architect  of  Amer- 
ican government  about  the  dangers  of  pub- 
lic debt  and  huge  Oovernment  spending. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said:  1.  plsce  economy 
among  the  first  and  most  Important  virtues, 
and  public  debt  as  the  greatest  of  dangers  to 
be  feared.  To  preserve  our  independence,  we 
must  not  let  oxir  leaders  load  us  with  per- 
petual debt.  We  miist  take  our  choice  be- 
tween economy  and  liberty,  or  profusion  and 
■erntude. 

"If  we  run  into  such  debts,  we  must  be 
tased  to  our  meat  and  drink,  to  otir  neces- 
sities and  In  our  comforts,  to  our  labor  and 
to  our  amusements.  If  we  can  prevent  the 
Oovemment  from  wasting  the  labors  of  the 
people  under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them, 
they  will   be   happy 

•TTie  same  prudence  which  in  prlTSte  Ufe 
would  forbid  our  paying  our  money  for  un- 
explained projects,  forbids  It  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  public  funds.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
redxtce  the  Oovernment  to  the  practice  of 
rigid  economy,  to  avoid  burdening  the  people 
and  arming  the  magistrate  with  a  patronage 
of  money  which  might  be  used  to  corrupt 
the  principles  of  our  Oovernment." 

About  national  debt,  be  said:  "I  am  for  a 
government  rigorously  frugal  and  simple,  ap- 
plying all  the  possible  savings  of  the  public 
revenue  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt; 
and  not  for  a  multlpllcatl(n  of  oflJcers  and 
salaries  merely  to  make  partisans,  and  for  to- 
creastog.  by  sTery  deTloe.  the  public  debt,  on 
the  principle  of  its  being  a  public  blCHlng" 
(17M). 

"We  consider  ourselves  unauthorised  to 
saddle  posterity  with  our  debU"  (1B18). 

Of  a  big  Federal  Oovernment,  he  said: 
"Our  country  Is  too  large  to  have  all  its  af- 
Xalrs  directed  by  a  single  gOTcmment.  Public 
serrants  at  such  a  distance  and  from  under 
the  eye  of  their  constitxients,  must,  from  the 
circumstance  of  distance,  be  unahle  to  ad- 
minister and  OTerlook  all  the  details  neces- 
sary for  the  good  government  of  the  dtl- 
■ens — and  the  same  circumstance,  by  ren- 
dering detection  impossible  to  their  coc- 
stUuents.  wlU  tovlte  the  public  agents  to 
corruption,  plunder,  and  waste.    And  I  do 
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verily  believe.  Hiat  If  the  principle  were  to 
prevail  •  •  •  it  would  become  the  most 
corrupt  government  on  the  earth  *  *  •" 
(laOO). 

About  6Ute8'  rights,  checks  and  balances: 
"I  am  for  preserving  to  the  States  the  powers 
not  yielded  by  them  to  the  Dnlon,  and  to  the 
legislature  of  the  Union  its  constitutional 
share  to  the  division  of  powers;  and  I  am 
not  for  transferring  all  the  powers  of  the 
States  to  the  General  Oovernment,  and  all 
those  of  that  government  to  the  executive 
branch"  (17W). 

"When  all  government,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, to  little  as  to  great  things,  shaU  be 
drawn  to  Washington  as  the  center  of  all 
power,  it  WlU  render  powerless  the  checks 
provided  of  one  government  on  another,  and 
wUl  become  as  venal  and  oppressive  as  the 
gOTcrnment  from  which  we  separated" 
(1831).  ^ 

Of  foreign  affairs,  Jefferson  said:  "Let  our 
affairs  be  disentangled  from  those  of  all  other 
nations,  except  as  to  commerce,  which  the 
merchants  will  manage  the  better,  the  more 
they  are  left  free  to  manage  for  themselves" 

"I  have  ever  deemed  it  fundamental  for  the 
United  States  never  to  take  active  part  to  the 
qxiarrels  of  Europe.  Their  political  interests 
are  entirely  disttoct  from  oiu^.  They  are 
nations  of  eternal  war"  ( 1823 ) . 

"Our  flrst  and  fundamental  maxim  should 
be,  never  to  entangle  ouiselTes  to  the  broils 
of  Curope"  (1833). 

About  declartog  war,  Jefferson  said:  "We 
have  already  given  tme  effectiial  check  to 
the  dog  of  war.  by  transferrtog  the  power  of 
declaring  war  from  the  executive  to  the  leg- 
islaUve  body,  from  those  who  are  to  spend 
to  those  who  are  to  pay"  n780). 

Of  government  corruption,  he  said:  "In 
every  gOTemment  on  earth  is  some  trace  of 
human  weakness,  some  germ  of  corruption 
and  degeneracy.  Every  government  degen- 
erates when  trusted  to  the  rulers  of  the  peo- 
ple alone.  The  people  themselves  are  Its  only 
safe  depositories.  And  to  render  even  them 
safe,  their  minds  must  be  Improved  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  Influence  over  govern- 
ment must  be  shared  among  all  the  people 
If  every  individual  •  •  •  participates  of 
the  ultimate  authority,  the  government  wlU 
be  safe"  (1786). 

About  government  idanners,  he  said- 
"Government  should  rcstrato  men  from  In- 
Jurtog  one  another,  but  leave  them  other- 
wise free  to  follow  their  own  pursuits  of 
todustry  and  employment"  (1801). 

"Sometimes  It  is  said  that  man  caiinot  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  himself. 
Can  he.  then,  be  trusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  others?  Or  have  we  found  angels  In 
the  forms  of  kings  to  govern  him?"  (1801). 

^  think  we  have  more  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment than  is  necessary,  too  many  para- 
sites UTlng  on  the  labor  of  the  industries" 
(1824). 

"n^e  freedom  and  happtoess  of  i»»»fi  •  •  • 
are  the  sole  objects  of  aU  legitimate  mornn- 
ment"  (1810). 

On  education  for  freedom,  he  said: 

"No  one  more  sincerely  wishes  the  spread 
at  InfCHinatlon  among  mankind  than  I  do, 
and  none  has  greater  oonAdence  to  Its  effect 
toward  free  and  good  government"    (1810). 

"If  a  nation  expects  to  be  (both)  ignorant 
and  tree.  In  a  state  of  dTillsatlon,  it  expects 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be"  (1810). 

"Whenever  the  people  are  well-informed, 
they  can  be  trusted  with  their  own  gorern- 
ment;  whenever  things  get  so  far  wrong  ss 
to  attract  their  notice,  they  may  be  relted 
on  to  set  them  to  rights"  (1786). 

I'm  sure  if  Thomas  Jefferson  were  ahls  to 
eqiress  hlmseU  today,  he  would  say.  "Let 
those  who  use  my  name  foUow  my  ^In- 
clples." 


Why  the  Profit  Motm? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nfSiAif  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  f rtmi 
the  Bulletin  of  Hanover  College  Han- 
over, Ind.,  of  April  1952: 

Wht  the  Proftt  Motivx? 
(By  Charles  J.  Lynn,  president  of  board  of 
trxistees) 
Profit  Is  that  portion  of  the  tocome  <rf  a 
business  or  an  industry  which  remains  after 
all  expenses,  including  Uxes,  have  been  paid 
Simple,  tent  It? 

There  really  Is  no  such  thing  as  profit  be- 
fore taxes,  although  that  is  a  term  frequently 
heard,  because  taxes  are  a  definite  part  of 
the  cost  of  doing  business  snd  constitute  a 
prior  lien  which  must  be  paid.     What  re- 
mains after  taxes   is   the  real   profit.     It   Is 
much  like  "take  home"  pay.     n  the  business 
is  a  growtog  one,  money  must  be  found  out 
of  the  real  profits  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the   tocrease  to  the  toventory  of  rsw  ma- 
terials and  finished  stock.     Accounts  receiv- 
able increase  with  a  growing  business,  and 
capital  to  finance  that  must  come  out  of 
real  profits.     Wise  buslnese  management  will 
see   that  reasonable  reserves  are   set  up  to 
provide   for    depreciation    and   obsolescence. 
It  will  also  set  up  a  reasonable  contingent 
reserve  to  be  added  to  from  year  to  year  out 
of  real  profit  to  protect  the  business  against 
thoee  unexpected  and  unavoidable  happen- 
ings which  come  In  the  lives  of  business  en- 
terprises Just  as  in  the  lives  of  individuals. 
Labor  and  management  are  provided  for  In 
the  expenses  deducted  from  tocome  to  show 
real  profit.    The  only  persons  comiected  .with 
the  biisiness  who  have  not  yet  been  paid  are 
the  stockholders  and  now  after  everyone  else 
and  every  necessary  contingency  has  been 
provided  for,  a  portion  of  that  real  profit 
must   be   paid  to  the  folks  who   made  the 
business  or  todustry  possible  by  fm-nishlng 
the  cspttal  necessary  to  Its  operation.    Peo- 
ple who  Invest  their  money  in  the  stocks  and. 
bonds  of  business  and  indurUial  enterprises 
do  so  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  real- 
itdng  a  profit  from  their  investment.    In  the 
case  of  bonds  and  prefened  stock  the  profit 
or  return  te  fixed,  and  In  the  event  the  busi- 
ness or  todustry  decides  to  hquldate  for  any 
reason,  the  headers  of  bonds  and  preferred 
stocks  havs  prior  claim  on  the  assets  over 
holders  of  the  common  aUx±.    Bonds  and 
preferred  stocks  represent  borrowed  money. 
In  the  cass  of  common  stock  the  return  de- 
pends entirely  on  what  Is  left  out  of  real 
profit  after  taking  care  of  all  these  various 
things    mentioned.    Including    toterest    on 
bonds  and  dividends  on  preferred  stock,  if 
any.     Common  stock  represents  ovraership. 
and  owners  tovest  their  money  in  a  business 
to  the  oqwctatlon  of  profit,  and  the  greater 
the  risk  the   greater   the   profit  expected. 
Without  proOt  there  would  be  no  tovest- 
ment,  for  who  would  risk  his  money  without 
hope  of  gato?     Without  tovestment  there 
could  be  no  bustoeas  or  todnstry. 

Profit  te  that  which  has  made  us  the  great- 
•>t  liMliistrlal  natkm  to  the  world.  Profit 
has  built  our  churches,  our  ooUsgss  and  uni- 
versities, and  our  hoqittals.  ProOt  has  made 
possible  the  development  of  aU  the  great 
humanitarian  work  that  Is  being  done  to  this 
country. 
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Profit  i8  that  which  all  labor  seeks.  That 
Is  to  say.  labor  wants  to  sell  Its  service  at  a 
price  that  will  do  more  than  pay  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  such  as  shelter,  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine.  Labor  wants  to  send 
Its  children  to  college,  It  wants  to  buy  an 
automobile,  a  washing  machine,  an  electric 
Ironer,  a  radio,  a  television  set.  It  wants  a 
telephone  in  the  house  and  a  piano  In  the 
living  room.  Beyond  all  that,  labor  wants  to 
be  able  to  lay  something  aside  for  the  rainy 
day.  In  other  words,  labor  wants  a  prof- 
It.  too. 

To  all  that  labor  Is  entitled,  and  In  no 
other  country  in  the  world  does  labor  have 
such  opportunities  as  In  free  United  States. 
It  would  take  volumes  to  give  the  briefest 
story  of  the  lives  of  those  men  In  this  coun- 
try who  rose  through  their  own  effort  from 
the  ranks  of  labor  to  positions  of  great  honor 
and  responsibility  in  the  field  of  industry, 
fhiance,  and  commerce.  These  volumes 
would  also  have  to  Include  the  stories  of 
those  thousands  of  poor  boys  from  the  hum- 
blest  homes  who  through  their  own  effort 
made  their  way  through  school,  college,  and 
university  for  an  education  which  finally 
took  them  Into  the  top  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sions to  become  great  lawyers,  great  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  great  preachers,  and 
great  teachers. 

Profit  opens  the  door  of  opportunity  In 
this  country  as  in  no  other  and  yet,  as 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  thoee  here 
In  our  own  country  who  Join  with  those  in 
foreign  lands  to  decry  the  profit  motive  In 
private  enterprise  In  the  United  States  and 
seek  to  do  away  with  It.  As  a  beginning  they 
are  suggesting  that  we  must  put  a  celling 
on  profit.  It  is  said  that  Karl  Marx  is  re- 
sponsible for  making  profit  the  most  hor- 
rible word  in  the  English  language  but  he 
has  had  a  lot  of  assistance  from  some  in  our 
own  country  who  claim  the  title  "economist." 
This  vicious  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
profit  is  finding  its  way  into  otir  legislative 
halls  and  Into  some  of  our  educational  In- 
stitutions. I  iise  the  word  "vlcloxis"  ad- 
▼Isedly.  for  Karl  Marx's  purpose  was  to  de- 
stroy our  system  of  free  enterprise  with  its 
powerful  profit  motive.  The  life  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  depends  largely  on  earnings  or 
profit  which  It  can  plow  back  Into  Itself  to 
provide  the  additional  capital  needed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  business. 

Before  we  were  burdened  with  our  present 
tax  laws  which  now  seek  to  capture  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  profits  of  Industry,  many 
a  small  business  through  efficient  manage- 
ment was  able  to  develop  into  a  business  of 
large  proportions  simply  by  keeping  a  large 
percentage  of  the  profits  in  the  business  and 
thus  providing  capital  for  Its  own  growth. 
Nor  were  thoee  profits  retained  in  the  busi- 
ness selfish  profits,  benefiting  only  the  own- 
ers, for  the  larger  businesses  made  necessary 
the  employment  of  hundreds  of  additional 
workers  who  In  turn  made  more  business  and 
more  profit  for  those  with  whom  they  dealt. 
We  must  not  take  the  proposal  to  place 
a  celling  on  profits,  now  current  In  our  Na- 
tional Capital,  too  lightly  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  free-enterprlae  system.  It  mtist 
be  opposed  with  all  the  strength  our  peo- 
ple can  command,  for  once  that  principle 
la  establlsbed  it  Is  only  a  short  step  to  con- 
fiscation of  private  capital,  which  Is  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  Socialist  state  into  which 
many  influences  in  our  country  are  so  in- 
sidiously, yet  persistently,  attempting  to  di- 
rect us.  This  effort  is  being  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  those  economists  who  have  become 
Imbued  with  Karl  Marx's  hatred  of  the  word 
**proflt"  and  many  of  them  can  be  found 
In  our  educational  system,  where  they  are 
Inciilcatlng  false  notions  of  profit  In  the 
minds  of  growing  youngsters.  More  often  It 
It  by  Innuendo  than  It  is  direct  but  It  Is 


persistent  and  effective  and  must  be  stopped. 
All  textbooks  containing  material  which 
seeks  directly  or  by  implication  to  discredit 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
shotUd  be  promptly  removed  from  our 
schools. 

Destroy  profit  in  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise and  you  destroy  not  only  the  system 
but  our  Government  itself  under  which  we 
have  lived  and  prospered  to  become.  In  these 
dark  days,  the  last  hope  for  the  survival  of 
a  free  world. 

Our  Independent  colleges  and  universities 
may  yet  prove  to  be  our  greatest  bulwark  of 
protection  against  the  Indoctrination  of 
American  youth  with  these  false  ideas  con- 
cerning the  soundness  of  oxir  American  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise.  These  Independent 
colleges  and  universities  such  as  Hanover 
College  are  supported  entirely  by  private 
funds  and  are  free,  therefore,  from  govern- 
mental domination  or  Influence.  More  and 
more  this  fact  is  being  recognlaed  by  indi- 
viduals and  corporations,  and  contributions 
for  support  are  now  coming  in  Increasing 
number  from  many  sources  not  heretofore 
recognized  as  logical  supporters  of  such  in- 
dependent educational  institutions. 

Hanover  College  is  a  coeducational  school 
related  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  proud 
of  its  Independence,  Is  doing  a  fine  teaching 
Job  and  is  turning  out  young  men  and  young 
women  well  grounded  In  good  citizenship 
after  4  years  of  living  under  the  finest 
Christian  Infiuences.  We  try  to  build  strong 
Christian  character  at  Hanover.  The  cam- 
piis  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Its  buildings  are  modern  and  its 
location  on  the  high  bluffs  of  the  Ohio  River 
Just  west  of  Madison,  Ind.,  overlooking  the 
river  and  the  beautiful  Kentucky  hills  be- 
yond is  unsurpassed. 

Hanover  College  welcomes  contributions  to 
Its  work  and  to  maintain  its  independence. 


McGrath  liTitet  Enemy  Wartkipt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CAIJrOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
heading  might  sound  flshy.  but  it  is  an 
actual  fact.  Of  course,  we  l(now  the 
administration  Is  giving  away  every- 
thing we  have,  but  this  shows  that  we 
are  actually  inviting  the  enemy  war- 
sWps  into  our  harbors:  Under  permis- 
sion, I  insert  this  article  by  Ed  Ains- 
worth  taken  from  the  hos  Angeles  Times 
of  March  20: 

McOaATH  Iirvms  Enkut  WaaaHiPS 
(By  Ed  Ainsworth) 

United  States  Attorney  General  McGrath 
la  making  It  possible  for  foreign  warsblps 
legaUy  to  sail  up  to  the  Long  Beach  break- 
water If  they  so  desire,  instead  of  keeping 
them  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ao  miles 
from  the  California  mainland  as  is  possible 
under  international  law. 

This  was  pointed  out  here  yesterday  by 
Officials  of  the  Long  Beach  Harbor  Commis- 
sion In  connection  with  the  climactic  strug- 
gle now  raging  In  Washington  over  the  tide- 
lands  question. 

The  oompllcated  iseue  over  the  submerged 
lands  off  the  California  coast — in  which  the 
State  is  seeking  to  defeat  a  Federal  seizure 


of  the  area — has  narrowed  down  from  a  de- 
fense standpoint  to  the  location  of  the  so- 
called  3-mlle  limit. 

Attorney  General  McGrath  is  clinging  to 
a  definition  which  would  run  a  boundary 
line  straight  across  Long  Beach  Harbor  in 
order  to  seise  oil-bearing  submerged  lands 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

If  this  line  is  accepted,  it  means  tiiat  the 
S-mile  marginal  sea  extends  only  a  trlfie 
farther  out  than  the  breakwater,  and  every- 
thing beyond  that  point  is  international 
waters.  Thus  any  foreign  warships,  includ- 
ing thoee  of  Russia,  could  come  right  up 
to  the  breakwater  without  technically  vio- 
lating the  security  of  this  country  or  en- 
tering the  internal,  restricted  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

"nils.  It  is  contended  by  Long  Beach  and 
the  State  of  California,  is  sheer  foolishness 
when  a  proper  boundary  line  could  be  estab- 
lished along  the  outer  line  at  the  California 
channel  islands,  under  the  recently  an- 
nounced decision  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  The  Hague. 

All  that  the  United  SUtes  needs  to  do.  ac- 
cording to  students  of  International  law,  is  to 
invoke  the  Hague  decision  and  proclaim  that 
it  is  setting  up  its  formal  t>oundary  lines 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  set  forth 
by  the  co\irt.  This  would  place  the  bo\md« 
ary  along  the  channel  islands  and  push  the 
open  eeas — that  is,  the  international  waters 
where  foreign  warships  would  be  permitted 
to  come — 3  miles  beyond  that  line. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  preaent 
dangers  from  prowling  foreign  ships  would 
be  overcome,  it  is  pointed  out. 

The  State  of  California  and  CaUfomla  Rep- 
resentatlves  in  Congress,  led  by  Representa- 
tive Sam  foETT,  are  xirglng  the  setting  up  of 
the  new  boundary  line  to  protect  the  de- 
fenses of  the  United  States.  Representative 
Toarr  has  Introduced  a  measure  in  the 
House  to  compel  the  estaolishment  of  a  new 
line. 

aClBUTH'S   AITITUM 

If  it  were  not  for  the  attitude  of  Attorney 
General  McGrath  in  seeking  to  cling  to  a 
narrow  definition  of  a  boundary  line  cloec  to 
the  mainland,  the  necessary  action  could  be 
speeded  up. 

The  Attorney  General  is  advocating,  for  In- 
stance, the  definition  of  the  bay  at  San 
Pedro  and  Long  Beach  as  being  defined  by 
a  line  drawn  from  Point  PemUn  across  by 
Rainbow  Pier  to  a  point  on  the  Long  Beach 
shore,  miles  inside  the  breakwater.  The 
accepted  historical  definition  of  the  bay, 
according  to  many  experts.  Is  from  Point 
Permln  to  Point  Lasuen.  near  Newjjort 
Beach. 

Bays  are  excluded  from  the  submerged 
lands  awarded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1947  In  the  so-called  Cali- 
fornia tidelands  decision,  but  the  definition 
of  "bays"  has  not  yet  been  decided  here.  A 
master  in  chancery  for  the  Supreme  Court 
now  is  working  on  that  and  other  technical 
matter  in  connection  with  the  decision. 

ncLAMD   WATOS 

The  net  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a  bound- 

ary  line  on  the  Channel  Island  perimeter 
would  be  to  nullify  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision because  the  "inland  waters  thus  creat- 
ed between  the  islands  and  the  mainland 
would  belong  to  California.  The  United 
States  then  would  be  debarred  from  seising 
the  oll-bearlng  submerged  Unes  close  In- 
shore at  Long  Beach  and  elsewhere. 

AssUtant  State  Attorney  General  Kverett 
W.  Mattoon  Is  in  charge  of  presenting  Cali- 
fornia's evidence  to  the  master  In  chancery 
on  the  issues  involved  in  setting  the  bound- 
ary line. 

Meanwhile,  unless  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Grath changes  his  attitude  to  take  advan- 
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tag*  of  the  World  Court  decision,  OaUfor- 
Bla  must  eontlnoe  to  suffer  the  danger  of 
foreign  veMele— perfectly  legaUy— sailing 
within  shouting  dlstar>ce  of  ttie  Lcmg  Beach 
Breakwater. 


Skwa 


raic  RarxTMuCAwm  Push  ram  Baslt  Acmnr 
Wasbxmotom,  March  19.— The  Senate  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  today  decided  to 
push  for  early  action  on  the  submerged  oU 
lands  bilL 

Senator  Mnxtxnr,  Republican,  of  Colo- 
rado, reported  this  after  the  committee  held 
a  late  afternoon  session.  The  bill  repeatedly 
has  been  shoved  aside  for  other  matters;  it 
still  Is  the  i>ending  business  of  the  Senate 
although  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  is  I>e- 
ing  considered  at  the  moment. 

The  oil  measure  provides  for  tentative  con- 
trol of  the  submerged  lands  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  pending  a  final  solution  of 
the  dispute  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  over  the  oil. 


ORTDay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


Df  THE  ROUSE  OF  RXPRSBBNTATXW 
Thurtday,  March  li.  19S2 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker.  ORT— 
Organization  for  Rehabilitation  Through 
Training — ^is  the  largest  single  private 
ypotional  training  agency  in  the  world. 
Its  aim  and  Its  work  for  the  past  70 
years  has  been  to  "help  man  to  help 
hlmselT'  and  to  "free  Jews  from  depend- 
ence upon  charity."  To  accomplish  this 
ORT  maintains  over  400  vocational 
training  installations  in  19  countries 
where  more  than  100  different  skills  and 
trades  are  taught  Twenty  thousand 
students  alone  benefited  from  this  pro- 
gram last  year.  The  appended  editorial 
from  the  March  12  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  pftyi  fitting  tribute  to  the  150 
chapters  of  ORT  In  this  country  which 
are  working  to  maintain  ORT's  overseas 
efforts  at  self-help  and  self-rehabilita- 
tton: 

CRT  DAT 

An  Impressive  tribute  to  a  large  and  valu- 
able txxly  of  women  who  have  worked  liard 
and  successfully  to  bring  about  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  uprooted  and  underprivi- 
leged Jewish  people  throughout  the  world 
has  been  paid  In  messages  from  President 
"nnuian.  Governor  Dewey,  and  Majror  Im- 
pellltterl  on  the  occision  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  women's  branch  of  Or- 
ganization for  BehabUitatlon  Through  Train- 
ing. 

The  150  chapters  In  this  couutry  of  the 
group,  known  more  familiarly  as  tht  ORT, 
have  proTided  machinery,  tools,  and  mate- 
rial for  the  450  vocational-training  Installa- 
tions maintained  by  the  parent  body  In  22 
countries.  Through  these  efforts  more  than 
100,000  Jews  have  learned  skilled  trades  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  Wsr.  Mayor 
Impellltterl's  proclamation  has  set  aside  to- 
day as  OBT  day  here  In  recognition  of  ttie 
"noble  and  constructive  matt"  parlOrmed  by 
the  Women's  American  ORT. 

Trades  learned  by  X,000  students  tn  OBT 
schools  last  year  Included  fanning,  automo- 
tive mechanics,  electronics,  cablnetmaklng, 
needlework,  dental  mechanics,  masonry,  and 


tool  and  die  making.  President  Truman,  tn 
his  message,  spoke  truly  when  he  said  thai 
mch  training  as  this  wooid  make  it  p'-'-rihle 
for  thmiBsnds  of  men  and  women  "to  take 
tiielr  places  as  produoUve  and  respected 
members  at  their  new  communities." 


GcBcral  MacArth  V  ea  FercifB  Aii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  MXW  TOSK 

Df  THE  ^OUSI  OF  RIPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday,  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
confident  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested In  reading  a  calm  and  reasoned 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day. March  23.  which  analyzed  one  of 
the  most  viciously  unreasoned  addresses 
ever  delivered  by  an  American  soldier- 
polltldAn. 

In  my  opinion  his  conduct  in  deliver- 
ing these  remarks  was  a  disservice  to  all 
the  sacrifices  of  life  and  tangible  con- 
tributions made  by  so  many  of  the  cit- 
laens  of  the  United  States  In  oppo^ng 
communism  in  Oreeoe.  Turkey,  and 
Western  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia. 

The  editorial  follows: 


a  Cms 

It  Is  the  duty  of  good  cltlxens  to  esamme 
the  acts  and  policies  of  their  govertiments. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  an  American  citiaen 
to  chaUenge  thoee  acts  and  policies  pubUcly 
if  he  is  convinced  tliat  they  are  wrong.  It 
Is  possible,  howevCT,  to  do  a  disservice  to  the 
public  duty  and  to  make  a  doubtful  viae  of 
prlvUege  by  overstating  a  case.  General  Mac- 
Arthxir  has  a  right  to  hold  opinions  and  to 
esprees  them.  In  his  address  in  Mississippi 
yesterday  we  believe,  however,  tliat  the  bit- 
terness of  his  attack  on  the  present  idmlnlt- 
tration  betrayed  him  Into  sxich  a  disservice. 

Under  the  slogan  "Let  charity  l>egln  at 
home,"  the  general  declared  that  "despite 
the  biUions  we  have  poured  abroad,  I  doubt 
that  we  have  gained  a  single  Communist  con- 
vert to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  or  in- 
spired new  or  deeper  friendships."  This 
sweeping  attack  on  the  whole  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  strengthening  of  Western  Europe, 
the  rescue  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  does  vio- 
lence to  our  own  good  name,  Just  as  the  gen- 
eral's blanket  denigration  of  all  the  efforts  at 
our  allies  does  violence  to  theirs.  There  are 
certainly  millions  of  persons  who  would  to- 
day be  under  Communist  domination  had  It 
not  been  for  the  programs  and  Ideas  that 
General  MacArtbur  so  readily  belittles. 

Similarly,  while  one  may  well  concur  that 
our  policies  in  Asia  have  often  seemed  con- 
fused and  have  often  probably  been  mis- 
talcen,  it  U  a  dlartortlon  to  declare  that  In 
the  tragedy  of  Korea  "thousands  of  oxir  be- 
loved dead  give  mute  evidence  to  the  tragic 
failure  of  American  leadership."  The  evi- 
dence that  those  beloved  dead  gives  is  evi- 
dence to  the  desp>erately  predatory  character 
of  our  Communist  adversaries  which  we  were 
and  are  obliged  to  resist.  To  that  resist- 
ance General  MacArtbur  himself  has  re- 
peatedly agreed. 

We  cannot,  moreover,  feel  that  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  soldiers  does  ssrvlce 
to  the  logic  of  policy  wtien  be  roundly  con- 
demns the  assumption  of  our  commitmenta 
in  Kurt^M  and  at  the  same  time  urges  an  en- 
largement of  such  commitments  in  Asia.  The 
general  has  never   suggested    that   charity 


should  begm  at  home  as  far  as  the  Padfle 
Is  oonoemed.  and  we  think  that  he  is  right 
on  that  score.  We  hold,  however,  which  he 
obviously  does  not.  that  it  Is  one  enemy  that 
we  faos.  regardless  at  c(mtinents. 


Prosperity  Under  Deaocratk  Role 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  masotrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORB,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  by 
an  outstanding  editor  and  publisher, 
H.  J.  Waters.  Jr.,  of  the  Columbia  Daily 
Tribune,  Columbia,  Mo.: 

noBPSBirr  Umsa  Dwfocssnc  Ruls 

One  of  the  chief  issues  in  UUs  year's  pres- 
idential campaign  will  be  Government 
spending,  high  taxes,  waste,  and  corruption. 
Tlie  Republicans  arc  counting  upon  mount- 
ing public  reaction  against  New  Deal  fiscal 
policies  to  sweep  the  Democrats  out  of  office 
and  put  their  man  in  the  White  House. 
They  are  playing  the  money  angle  for  all  it  is 
worth. 

To  counter  this  attack  the  Democratic  na- 
tional headquarters  Is  biisy  sending  out  in- 
formation to  prove  that,  although  it  pays 
higher  taxes  now.  the  average  American  fam- 
ily receives  a  larger  and  fairer  share  of  the 
national  income  than  It  did  so  years  ago. 

The  latest  information  sheet  from  the 
Democratic  headquarters  quotes  at  some 
length  from  a  recent  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  summarizing  a  sxu-vey  conducted  by 
the  Independent  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics Research  and  directed  by  a  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  gtst  of  the  survey  Is  that,  whUe  aU 
groups  of  Americans  have  Increased  their 
Incomes  and  standards  of  living  during  the 
past  two  decades,  the  greatest  gains  have 
been  among  the  low  and  middle  Income 
groups.  To  quote  the  Democratic  headquar- 
ters: 

"At  the  height  of  the  Republican  boom  tn 
1929  the  great  bulk  of  the  population— 08 
percent  of  the  people — ^received  only  65  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income.  But  by  1946 — 
the  first  peacetime  year  after  World  War 
n — the  same  group  was  receiving  80  percent 
of  the  national  Income. 

"Only  the  top  1  percent  of  the  population 
received  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional Income  In  the  postwar  period  than  It 
did  in  1920. 

"However,  the  gains  of  the  90  percent  have 
not  been  made  at  the  expense  of  this  top  1 
percent  because  even  tnoae  In  the  top 
bracket,  while  taking  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  total,  have  increased  their  actual  m- 
oomee." 

We  don't  believe  the  Republicans  can  deny 
the  essential  truth  of  this  survey.  After 
making  due  allowances  for  Inflation  and  the 
smaller  buying  power  of  the  dollar,  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  more  people  in  this  country  are 
buying  more  things  and  Uvlng  better  than 
they  did  20  years  ago — and  this  is  the  true 
criterion  of  prosperity.  Under  five  successive 
Democratic  administrations  a  social  and 
economic  revolution  has  taken  place,  and  by 
and  large  it  has  been  tat  the  good.  The  big 
man  hasnt  been  seriously  hurt  and  the  little 
man  Is  better  off. 
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Whether  this  will  be  sufficient  to  win  an- 
other election  for  the  Democrats  In  Novem- 
ber Is  something  else.  Having  enjoyed  their 
proeperlty  for  a  number  of  years  now,  the 
people  may  have  a  tendency  to  take  their 
material  gains  'or  granted.  War,  corrup- 
tion, taxes,  spreading  bureaucracy  and  other 
factors  may  outweigh  prosperity.  Then 
there  Is  the  old  American  habit  of  getting 
tired  of  looking  at  the  same  faces  In  public 
office. 

But  whatever  the  outcome  of  this  year's 
election,  the  social  and  economic  revolution 
that  has  taken  place  under  20  years  of  £>emo- 
cratlc  rule  will  remain  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing political  achievements  in  American 
blstory. 


State  Department  Propai^aiidiiet  Public 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCXJNSIN 

IN  THE  HOnsr  CI  REPRSSEMTATIVS9 

Monday.  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  State  Department  is  again  en- 
gaged in  selling  the  American  people  on 
the  validity  of  its  foreign  policy.  It  has 
again  undertaken  a  program  of  educat- 
ing the  masses.  I  am  including  as  part 
of  my  remarks  an  article  by  Mr.  Willard 
Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  on  Saturday,  March  22. 
This  is  a  revealing  article : 

Stati  Depa«tmint  Sells  Its  Polict  bt 
Plattzbino  Osoanizations 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 
(Reputable  organizations  throughout  the 
Nation  are  once  again  battering  Capitol  Hill 
with  demands  for  support  of  the  Truman - 
Acheson  foreign  policy,  despite  its  demon- 
strable record  of  catastrophic  failvire.  Con- 
gress is  annually  perplexed  by  this  onslaught 
of  State  Department  propaganda  from 
groups  of  sincere  citizens,  representing  mil- 
lions of  voters.  An  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is  presented  in  a  series  of  articles.) 

In  guarded  precincts  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, some  2(X)  thrilled  representatives  of 
national  organizations  absorbed  a  confiden- 
tial briefing  of  the  Oovernment's  foreign 
poUcy. 

Bach  man  and  woman  drinking  In  the 
hushed  confidences  of  diplomatic  and  mil- 
itary figures  was  a  carefully  selected  com- 
munity leader,  representing  an  organization 
With  a  large  membership. 

They  had  been  summoned  by  special  in- 
vitation to  this  secret  conference  In  order  to 
be  given  off  the  record  and  background  ma- 
terial. They  had  been  impressed  by  the 
precautions  taken  to  insure  that  only  those 
duly  accredited  could  enter  the  State  De- 
partment auditorium  where  the  conference 
was  staged.  Official  passes  were  Issued  and 
each  name  carefully  checked  off  at  the  door. 

BTnLO-T7P  BIO 

They  were  flattered  by  the  implication 
that  only  a  few  could  be  trusted  with  the 
Inside  Information  about  to  be  disclosed. 

They  saw  that  the  press  was  barred  and 
that  no  report  of  the  meeting  appeared  be- 
fore or  after  it  occurred. 

A  reporter  who  sought  admittance  was  in- 
formed that  State  Department  rules  forbade 
admission  of  newspapermen  to  such  meet- 
ings. The  necessity  for  speaking  freely  made 
the  presence  of  the  press  undesirable,  » 
State  Department  spokesman  declared. 


Hundreds  of  such  conferences  have  been 
staged  by  the  State  Depturtment  In  the  last  5 
years.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
representatives  of  organizations  claiming 
10,000,000  women  members. 

SPKXAO  ASimrurnuTiOM  virw 
Tingling  with  the  impressive  utterances  of 
Government  officials,  some  with  big  names, 
others  with  an  urge  for  anonymity,  a  major- 
ity of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  per- 
mitted to  attend  these  secret  assemblies 
have  come  back  home  to  spread  the  admin- 
istration's point  of  view  in  communities 
where  they  command  a  wide  audience. 

They  have  carried  with  them  bundles  of 
pamphlets,  statements,  and  periodicals  laud- 
ing the  Truman -Acheson  creed..  They  have 
been  instructed  In  how  to  pressure  Congress 
by  inspiring  letter-writing  campaigns.  They 
have  been  prepared  with  speeches  and  pro- 
grams for  thousands  of  gatherings  In  city, 
town,  and  village. 

An  investigation  covering  a  period  of 
weeks  has  drawn  the  veil  of  mystery  away 
from  these  cloeed-door  gatherings.  Tran- 
scripts of  speeches  and  round-table  discus- 
sions have  been  obtained.  These  have  been 
supplied  by  representatives  of  patriotic  or- 
ganizations who  began  to  suspect  the  true 
nature  of  the  conferences. 

BHOCKINO    PBOPAOANDA 

The  picture  revealed  by  this  Inquiry  Is  a 
shocking  one.  It  suggests  that  thought  con- 
trol has  not  only  come  to  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  functioning  effectively  for  years. 

Those  Invited  to  the  conferences,  it  can 
be  shown,  learned  no  secrets  and  heard  no 
background  material  not  available  to  press 
and  public.  There  was  nothing  worth  the 
off-the-record  label.  The  atmosphere  of  se- 
crecy was  deliberately  created  to  Impress 
listeners. 

Under  the  mystic  term  of  "briefing,"  these 
representatives  of  national  organizations 
were  deluged  with  undiluted  State  Depart- 
ment propaganda. 

Short  shrift  was  made  of  those  few  offi- 
cials of  national  groups  who  asked  embar- 
rassing questions  after  State  Department 
propagandists  had  expounded  phases  of  the 
Truman  foreign  policy. 

OPPOSmON  blacklistzd 

Such  men  and  women  received  evasive 
answers.  Their  names  were  placed  on  a 
blacklist,  and  they  never  again  received  the 
coveted  Invitation  to  a  briefing.  Vocal  oppo- 
sition to  Truman  policies  is  not  permitted  at 
the  meetings. 

Stepped  up  in  this  election  year,  the  State 
Department  drive  is  approaching  a  record 
peak.  The  administration  Is  fully  aware 
that  the  decision  cf  the  American  people  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  postwar  foreign  pol- 
icy may  determine  the  next  occupant  of  the 
White  House. 


World   GoTemmeBt  It  a   Sabttitate   for 
United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  24,  1952    ' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  following  radio  talk  over  NBC  on  the 
Pro  and  Con  program  on  March  20. 1952 : 

The  subject  of  world  government  Is  most 
Important  to  every  citizen. 


World  government  in  a  nutshell  means 
that  we  haul  down  the  American  flag  and 
agree  with  other  nations  of  the  earth  to  be 
governed  no  longer  by  out  Congress  or  under 
our  Constitution,  but  by  an  International 
authority.  It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone 
that  In  that  authority  the  United  States 
would   be  hopelessly   outnimibered. 

Tou  may  ask  what  headway  has  this 
scheme  made?  The  answer  is  that  many 
eminent  and  patriotic  men  and  women  have 
endorsed  the  world-government  movement 
known  as  the  world  federal  movement  also. 
These  people  are  laboring  under  a  false  Il- 
lusion. They  are  sincere  Americans  who  are 
persuaded  that  world  government  Is  a  step 
toward  universal  peace.  With  their  yearn- 
ing for  peace,  aU  of  us  will  agree,  but  I  be- 
lieve a  strong  and  Independent  America  la 
the  best  Insurance  for  world  peace,  proe- 
perlty, and  national  security. 

Would  world  government  mean  peace?  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  world  government 
without  Rxissla  would  create  two  antago- 
nistic worlds  preparing  for  war  to  a  finish. 
The  blueprint  for  world  communism  calls 
for  war  to  wipe  cut  capitalism.  Any  world 
government  with  Russia  would  eventually 
develop  Into  a  global  clvU  war.  which  would 
blast  the  world  into  oblivion  and  with  It 
dvutzatlon. 

Obvlou&ly  any  world  government  would 
promote  war.  not  peace.  Yet  the  one  world- 
ers  hold  the  threat  of  the  A-bomb  and  the 
H-bomb  over  our  beads.  They  shout  that 
unless  we  abandon  our  national  sovereignty, 
throw  patriotism  Into  the  wastebasket,  and 
merge  cur  destinies  with  the  reet  of  the  world 
there  can   be   no  peace. 

What  would  world  government  mean?  It 
would  mean,  as  I  see  It.  scrapping  our  Amer- 
ican Constitution,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  ending  forever  our  personal 
freedom,  as  we  know  It  In  this  country.  It 
would  mean  that  we  would  Junk  our  own  in- 
dependence for  something  we  know  nothing 
about.  It  Is  purely  a  hypothetical  proposi- 
tion. Then,  too,  world  government  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  world  law  and  a  world 
court.  If  you  as  an  Individual  should  break 
a  world  law.  you  could  be  called  before  a 
world  court  In  central  government  bead- 
quarters  In  Berlin.  Uoecow.  or  Nanking. 
It  wou'd  also  replace  our  entire  defeoM  sys- 
tem. The  United  States  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  would  be  replaced  by  a  gigantic 
International  army  composed  largely  of 
aliens  or  at  least  by  those  who  might  out- 
number us  10  to  1.  Por  instance,  how  many 
world  defenders  of  Communist  troops  wo\ild 
be  garrisoned  In  the  United  States  or  troops 
from  Britain.  France,  or  Germany?  These 
are  only  several  possibilities  that  might  re- 
sult from  the  adoption  of  a  federal  world 
government. 

World  government  would  have  the  power 
to  tax  directly  every  individual  over  and 
above  present  Pederal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 
It  would  not  be  denied  under  this  kind  of 
organization  that  Americana  would  be  pay- 
ing the  bulk  of  taxes  that  were  necessary 
to  support  a  world  government  Just  as  we 
are  certainly  paying  the  bulk  of  the  coet  of 
the  United  Nations.  Purther  world  govern- 
ment means  that  it  woxUd  have  the  power 
to  control  immigration  and  it  could  elimi- 
nate our  quota  restrictions  thereby  releas- 
ing for  Immigration  to  the  United  SUtee. 
untold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
clamor  today  to  reach  this  promised  land. 

It  covUd  establish  a  world  bank  and  a 
global  currency  thus  replacing  our  dollars 
or  fixing  exchange  rates  at  so  many  doUart 
for  so  many  "globals." 

It  cotild  have  the  power  to  institute  a 
world  ctiurch  or  to  abolish  all  religions  since 
Russia  is  atheistic  and  since  Russia  together 
with  Communist  China  would  have  a  con- 
trolling vote  In  any  such  supsrgovemment. 


It  certainly  would  have  the  right  to  regu- 
laU  commerce,  eliminate  tariffs,  and  flood 
our  coimtry  with  slave-Ubor  ooaunodltlea. 

It  would  have  the  ftirther  right  to  control 
our  resources  which  means  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  any  nation,  such  as  oU.  ooal,  and 
agriculture. 

It  could  esUbllsh  and  control  communi- 
cation and  transportation,  air  tranqx>rt. 
raUways,  shipping,  the  right  of  travel  abroad,' 
to  send  ii  cablegram  or  telegram  or  even  to 
take  a  vicatlon. 

It  coull  transfer  to  pubUc  ownership  our 
major  Industries,  Institutions  and  properties 
that  are  now  owned  by  private  individuals 
and  thus  bring  to  an  end  capitalism  or  pri- 
vate ent<'rprlse  as  we  hsve  known  it  and 
which  has  made  this  country  the  envy  of 
aU  others. 

Precisely  aa  I  see  It.  world  government 
would  esiAbllsh  a  world  welfare  state  with 
power  to  control  the  destiny  of  every  Amer- 
lean  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  World 
government  would  mean  the  destruction  of 
these  United  SUtes. 

But  It  will  be  contended  by  the  advocates 
of  world  government  that  surely  It  would  not 
go  so  far  as  to  do  all  these  things  yet  there 
Is  no  asBttrance  that  this  world  government 
will  be  created  in  the  Image  of  the  United 
States. 

With  world  government  having  the  only 
mUltary  force,  do  you  think  that  our  Gov- 
ernment would  prevail  with  any  great  effect? 
In  other  words,  world  government  Implies 
aUof  the  powers  to  make.  Interpret  and  en- 
foree  law  on  a  world  scale  and  It  Is  my  con- 
tention that  there  would  be  no  world  govern- 
ment with  Umltad  authority  as  the  advocates 
of  federal  world  government  so  earnestly 
contend.  I  have  yet  to  see  Just  what  limita- 
tions could  or  would  be  Imposed  on  such  a 
BUpergovemment. 

The  voU-e  of  the  United  States  In  a  world 
governmerit  would  depend  upon  the  voting 
power  In  such  an  organlaatlon.  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  If  there  was  one  delegate  for 
each  oUUion  people  throughout  the  world 
•■  has  been  suggested  that  we  would  be  a 
hopeless  minority?  We  have  only  6  percent 
of  the  globe's  population.  World  federalists 
say  that  once  a  member  of  world  govern- 
ment, no  naUon  could  withdraw  from  It  at 
any  time.  It  would  be  a  case  of  "In  for  life" 
and  all  this  In  the  name  of  peace  and 
security. 

World  federalists  say  that  the  purpose 
behind  the  movement  Is  to  establish  a  world 
government  eo  as  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations.  As  I  see  It,  thU  Is  a  basic  fallacy  of 
world  federalism.  The  United  Nations  Char- 
ter Is  a  oontractnal  arrangement  between 
the  participating  countries  now  in  that 
organlaatlon.  To  recreate  It  so  that  It  would 
beeome  a  world  government  Is  something 
foreign  to  the  principles  underlying  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  There  Is  no  affinity 
between  the  charter  and  the  suggested  world 
government  and  I  contend  that  acoeptanoe 
ct  the  principle  would  mean  the  destractkm 
of  the  United  Nations  Organisation.  True, 
the  United  Nations  Is  not  functioning  as  It 
was  Intended  because  of  the  veto  powers. 
Nevertheleas  many  people  In  this  country 
still  believe  that  It  has  a  potential  for  good 
although  remote  at  this  time. 

The  attributes  of  the  United  Nations  are 
thoee  set  forth  In  lu  Charter.  The  Charter 
Is  a  contractual  undertaking  and  It  Is  «n« 
tlraly  different  from  the  Charter  of  an  In- 
ternational state  proposed  in  the  world  fed- 
eration resoluUons.  The  mere  rhetorical  ims 
of  the  same  name  should  not  be  permitted 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  this  is  a  proposal  to 
destroy  the  United  Nations  as  It  now  exists, 
however,  the  world  federaUsts  have  not  been 
frank  In  saying  so. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  la  a  propo« 
sltlim  to  weaken  and  supersede  the  Oon« 
stltutlon  of  the  United  States.  Itus,  ths 
resolutions  do  not  say  so  In  prectss  words 
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but  they  do  speak  of  a  world  government 
capable  of  making.  Interpreting  and  enf ore 
ing  world  Uw.  It  Is  dlfllctilt  to  find  substan- 
tial meaning  or  assurance  by  world  federal- 
tots  that  the  world  government  wlU  be  prl- 
martly  to  prevent  Interference  and  enforce 
peace  In  the  world  and  to  run  the  world  poUoe 
force  capable  of  enforcing  the  world  will  on 
any  member.  Just  that  and  nothing  more. 
All  a<  us  should  have  by  this  time  reallwd 
that  war  has  beeome  totalitarian  not  only  in 
Its  impact  but  in  iU  roots.  Today  any  such 
stress,  any  friction,  or  sag  In  the  economy  or 
any  frustraUon  of  a  peoples'  aims  is  poten- 
tially a  factor  In  disrupting  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Now  a  world  government  with  power 
to  take  Jiirlsdlctlon  over  aU  matters  that 
bear  on  war  and  peace  would  be  capable  at 
taking  JurlsdlcUon  over  everything. 

Yes.  but  the  world  federalUts  remind  us 
that  the  Thirteen  Original  States  were  not 
completely  supplanted  by  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  American  experience,  the  pro- 
ponenu  assert  demonstrated  that  govern- 
naent  can  be  both  Federal  and  universal  on 
the  one  hand  and  limited  on  the  other. 

I  reject  absolutely  this  position.  The  Am- 
erican experience  I  submit  does  not  lend  an 
appropriate  comparison.  The  men  of  the 
Thirteen  OHglnsl  States  had  not  only  Un- 
guage  In  common  but  they  had  the  common 
concept  of  common  law.  This  concept  was  of 
the  limitation  of  power  and  of  constitutional 
rights  which  were  inherent  in  their  thought 
and  action.  Upon  the  basU  of  this  commu- 
nity of  concept  and  understanding  they  were 
able  to  form  a  national  governmrat  of  lim- 
ited powers  and  constitutional  principles. 

The  world  with  which  we  are  now  Invited 
to  amalgamate  In  whose  great  central  sov- 
ereign we  are  now  Invited  to  submerge  otw 
rights,  presents  no  stich  general  conQu>t  of 
limited   government. 

We  might  as  weU  admit  that  with  all  our 
cnshrinement  of  democratic  principles  ab- 
solutism and  the  capricious  use  of  power  now 
characterize  government  over  the  larger  part 
of  the  world's  peoples. 

Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than  the 
sxpectatlon  that  a  world  government  would 
necessarUy  emerge  as  I  have  already  Inti- 
mated in  the  pattern  of  the  American  Oon- 
stltuUon.  That,  In  some  way,  the  principles 
Of  the  American  experience  would  be  en- 
grafted Into  a  world  state  formed  largely  of 
peoples  who  are  unfamiliar  with  and  perhaps 
inhtfenUy  hostUe  toward  the  sort  of  princi- 
ples that  we  live  by  In  these  United  SUtes. 
I  believe  sincerely,  that  world  government 
would  drag  Americans  down  to  the  low  sUnd- 
ards  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  That's  what 
happens  when  a  people  hand  ovw  their  af- 
fairs to  other  peoples. 

Wcwld  government  to  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion. It  shotUd  be  repudiated  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  I  am  sure  It  wUl  be. 


Dr.  E.  U.  CandM 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NEW  TOBX 

IK  TBI  HOU8I  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVI8 
Monday,  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  recent  srears  a  number  of  publio 
utterances  haye  been  made  which  ques- 
tioned the  integrity  and  loyalty  of  Dr. 
B.  U.  Condon,  formerly  Director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Up  to 
the  present  time  no  opportunl^  has 
been  given  Dr.  Condon  to  respond  to 
theM  charges.    As  the  director  of  re- 
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search  for  the  Coming  Glass  Works  at 
Coming.  N.  Y..  he  is  now  a  resident  of 
my  congressional  district  and  has  pre- 
pared such  a  statement 

At  his  request  I  am  submitting  the 

statement  herewith  for  publication  in 

the  CoNGSKssiONAL  Reboko: 

Btatmcxnt  bt  Da.  E.   U.   CoifDow.  Poaans 

DajtCTom.  NanoMAL  Busutt  or  Standakos 

ANo    Paaamorr-ELECT    or    thx    AifnucaW 

AssociATioK    roa    th«    Advancxment    or 

BcoKCE.   m   RxPLT  TO  Ckktain   Spkickbs 

n»  THX  HOITSK  BT  THB  HOMORABLX  RiCHABB 

B.  Vail,  or  Illinois 

On  several  occasions,  namely,  on  AprU  28. 
IWl.  on  August  10.  1951,  on  January  14. 
1962.  on  January  22.  1M2,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  1962,  speeches  or  extensions  of  re- 
marks have  been  made  in  the  House  of  Reo- 
resentatlves  by  the  Honorable  Richaed  B. 
Vail,  of  Dlinols.  In  which  he  uses  rather 
vigorous  language  to  ezprees  unfavorable 
opinions  of  me.  He  also>  dtollkes  some  of 
my  friends  and  associates,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  anyone  who  has  ever  criticized  the 
procedures  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ln- 
Amttrtcan  Activities  under  J.  Parnell  Thomas, 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  perhaps  some  others 
whom  I  have  overlooked. 

I  confine  myself.  In  the  main,  to  comment 
about  the  things  he  says  about  me,  as  the 
others  are  quite  capabte  of  taking  care  of 
themselves. 

To  put  It  briefly,  Mr.  Van,  foUows  the  line 
originally  laid  down  by  J.  Parnell  Thomas 
before  he  went  to  Federal  prison  in  Dan  bury. 
Conn.,  saying  that  either  through  dis- 
loyalty or  indiscretion  I  have  not  properly 
safegtiarded  confidential  Information  in 
connection  with  various  secret  sdentlflo 
projects  with  which  I  have  been  associated. 
Parnell  Thomas  started  making  such  sUte- 
ments  to  the  press  in  the  sununer  of  1947. 

TTiey  were  then  given  to  the  press  more 
formally  In  the  spring  of  1948  as  a  sub- 
committee report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  the  subcommit- 
tee consisting  of  Parnell  Thomas,  then  eom- 
mltfee  chairman.  Mr.  Van.,  and  Mr.  Jcdm  Mc- 
DoweU  of  WUkinsburg,  Pa.  Of  these  three, 
Mr.  Van.  to  the  sole  surviving  Member  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  Mr.  Thomas 
had  to  go  to  Federal  prison,  and  the  other 
two  were  defeated  In  the  1948  elections.  Mr. 
Van-,  however,  was  elected  again  to  the  Hotise 
in  1950. 

Mr.  Vail  to  aimoyed  with  those  who  criti- 
cized this  action  of  the  House  committee. 
But  he  Ignores  the  fact  that  I  have  at  all 
times  recognized  the  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  proceed  In  a  responsible  way  In  such 
matters  am:  have  repeatedly  written  letters 
offering  to  cooperate  fully. 

The  criticism  to  connected  with  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Thomas  gave  the  press  a  report 
condemning  me,  before  It  had  completed  its 
own  studies,  and  that  It  never  did  complete 
them  by  hearing  my  side  of  the  story. 

The  content  of  the  Thomas- Vall -McDowell 
report  of  March  3.  1948,  was  analysed  in  de- 
taU  In  a  speech  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative on  March  10,  1948.  by  the  Honor- 
able Ckkt  HoLiriKLo,  of  CaUfomla,  so  there  to 
no  need  to  go  over  that  ground  again. 

After  issuing  that  report.  Mr.  Thomas  used 
to  tell  the  press  from  time  to  time  that  he 
had  put  hto  whole  staff  on  the  Job  of  In- 
vestigating me,  a  sut^iena  was  issued  for 
a  hearing,  the  hearing  was  Indefinitely  post- 
poned and  finally  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop.  Then  were  many  months  In  the 
spring,  stimmer.  and  fall  of  1048  when  the 
comnUttae  could  have  acted;  the  fact  that 
It  did  not  do  so  must  only  mean  that  Mr. 
Thomas  and  the  others  realised  the  empti- 
ness of  their  case. 

They  worked  on  It.  all  right,  for  they  heM 
a  lot  of  secret  hearings  during  the  spring 
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of  1948.  portions  of  th«  transcript  of  which 
•re  quoted  In  Mr.  Vaxl'b  speech  of  April  33, 
1951.  but  they  must  have  realized  that  they 
bad  really  uncovered  nothing,  else  they  sure- 
ly would  not  have  quit.  It  would  have  made 
good  campaign  material  that  year  if  there 
was  anything  to  it.  Four  years  later,  in 
another  presidential  election  year,  Mr.  Vail 
Is  hopefully  trying  again  to  make  something 
out  of  nothing. 

Because  of  Thomas'  report  and  because 
atomic  energy  matters  were  Involved,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  asked  the  FBI 
to  make  an  unusually  thoroxigh  investiga- 
tion of  me.  More  than  300  of  my  acquaint- 
ances were  questioned.  After  a  careful  as- 
sessment of  all  the  facts,  and  In  the  face  of 
the  pending  study  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  rcaiOrmed  my  clearance  for 
■ecret  matters  in  Its  field.  Some  minor  odds- 
and-ends  were  also  reviewed  carefully  in  a 
hearing  before  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Loyalty  Board  in  September  1948,  and 
again,  as  on  every  previous  occasion  since 
I  first  became  involved  in  secret  work  in  No- 
vember 1940,  I  was  completely  cleared. 

In  the  period  of  my  service  as  Director 
of  the  National  Bxxreau  of  Standards  there 
was  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  general  strengthening  of  staff  and  facili- 
ties of  that  Important  agency  and  there  was 
a  development  of  services  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  them.  The 
record  of  these  accomplishments  is  easily 
available  to  any  who  are  Interested. 

In  his  speech  of  January  14.  1952,  Mr.  Van. 
■aid,  "Additional  and  shocking  material  in- 
volving Condon  has  been  unearthed  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  congressional 
committee — material  that  will  serve,  when 
released,  to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  doubt 
concerning  him  and  will  thoroughly  de- 
moralize and  confound  bis  defenders." 

I  remind  Mr.  Vau.  that  Mr.  HoLirauj  in  his 
speech  before  the  House  on  March  10.  1948, 
threw  down  the  challenge  "Rumor-monger- 
Ing  character  assassins  should  put  up  or  shut 
up."  I  repeat  that  challenge  to  Mr.  Vao. 
today. 

I  am  willing  at  any  time  to  say  under  oath 
that  I  am  not  now  and  never  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  that 
I  have  never  divulged  any  classified  informa- 
tion to  any  unauthorized  person,  American 
or  foreign.  Conununlst  or  otherwise,  at  any 
time,  (te  the  contrary  I  have  worked  dili- 
gently, using  such  ability  as  I  have,  to 
strengthen  the  military  security  of  the 
United  States  by  application  of  science. 

I  would  like  now  to  comment  more  specifl- 
cally  on  Mr.  Vac's  speech  of  April  23.  1951. 
It  is  so  full  of  errors  that  It  woxUd  be  tedious 
In  the  extreme  to  attempt  to  deal  with  all 
of  them,  so  I  give  merely  a  sampling: 

Be  has  a  paragraph  which  refers  to  the 
fact  that  as  a  17-year-old  newspaper  reporter 
In  Oakland.  Calif.,  in  1919  I  attended  a  con- 
vention of  the  Communist  Labor  Party.  But 
he  says  I  attended  "ostensibly  as  a  part-time 
reporter  for  the  Oakland  Inquirer."  There 
was  nothing  ostensible  about  it;  I  did  go.  I 
was  a  full-time  reporter.  I  was  the  only 
newspaperman  present.  I  had  an  exclusive 
story  which  later  led  to  the  indictment  of  a 
number  of  the  participants  under  the  State 
criminal  syndicalism  law  of  California. 

I  infer  from  the  fact  that  in  the  subse- 
quent trials  I  was  the  principal  State  witness 
that  the  police  had  no  one  present  at  these 
meetings. 

Mr.  Vail  says:  "A  riot  occdrred,  the  par- 
ticipants were  arrested  •  •  •."  This  is 
absolutely  incorrect,  there  was  no  riot  and 
no  police  present.  It  was  several  weeks  be- 
fore the  piollce  arrested  any  of  the  partlci- 
pants,  and  their  indictment  was  almost  en- 
tirely based  on  my  testimony  before  the 
Alameda  County  grand  Jury,  as  having  been 
apparently  the  only  outsider  present  at  iha,% 
meeting. 


Mr.  Vail  says:  -•  •  •  As  a  trial  witness 
Condon  alleged  that  a  red  flag  or  cover  was 
placed  over  the  American  flag  by  police  called 
to  quell  the  disturbance."  This  is  also  abso- 
lutely Incorrect  and  Inexcusably  so  since  here 
we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of  coxirt  record. 
As  stated  before,  no  police  were  called  and 
there  was  no  disturbance. 

What  actually  happened  was  this:  Diirlng 
the  noon  recess  some  young  people  took  a 
maroon  felt  cover  off  a  grand  piano  so  they 
could  play  some  songs  and  carelessly  threw 
it  up  over  a  bookcase  nearby.  It  happened 
that  inside  the  glass  doors  of  that  bookcase 
was  draped  an  American  flag.  Hence  in  a 
technically  accurate  sense,  that  was  dishon- 
est in  its  implications,  it  could  be  said  that 
at  the  meettlng  an  American  flag  had  been 
covered  up  by  a  red  flag  or  cover.  I  wrote  it 
up  that  way  in  my  newspaper  stories  and  it 
contributed  a  good  deal  to  Inflaming  public 
opinion.  Later,  when  Police  Inspector  Pen- 
ton  Thompson  was  one  day  being  twitted  by 
other  newspapermen  because  he  had  no  po- 
lice present  and  had  been  scooped  by  a  boy 
reporter,  he  boasted  that  it  was  one  of  his 
men  who  had  covered  up  the  American  flag. 
I  testified  that  he  had  said  that.  I  do  not 
believe  the  police  did  it,  for  none  were  there, 
and  I  never  testified  to  that  effect. 

All  this  is  unimportant  today  except  that 
Mr.  Vail's  erroneous  and  distorted  account 
of  what  is  on  court  records  may  serve  as  an 
index  of  the  kind  of  accuracy  to  expect  la 
the  rest  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Vail  next  quotes  from  a  letter  of  res- 
ignation which  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Op;>enheimer 
when  I  left  Los  Alamos  to  return  to  West- 
inghouse.  This  he  does  in  a  distorted  out- 
of-context  way  attempting  to  imply  that  I 
was  opposed  to  all  security  regulations. 

In  order  to  understand  this  situation  cor- 
rectly, it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  at  the 
time  I  went  to  Los  Alamos  I  was  In  charge  of 
the  entire  radar  research  program  of  the 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  a  matter  of 
great  Importance  to  the  war  effort.  It  was 
a  difficult  thing  to  decide  whether  I  would  be 
most  useful  staying  with  that  or  helping 
with  the  atomic  bomb.  I  went  out  on  a  trial 
basis  only  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
Westlnghouse  management.  I  found  that  at 
that  time  General  Groves  was  planning  to 
put  all  the  Los  Alamos  personnel  in  uniform, 
to  put  a  fence  around  the  reservation,  and 
not  allow  anyone  or  any  member  of  their 
families  to  enter  or  leave  \intil  6  months 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  this  that 
seemed  extreme  to  me  and  which  led  me  to 
decide  not  to  stay,  especially  since  I  had  a 
daughter  of  high-school  age  and  there  was 
no  high  school  on  the  reservation,  and  if  she 
went  to  school  outside  and  her  mother  went 
Inside,  they  would  never  be  able  to  see  each 
other.  Besides,  I  was  not  quitting  war  work. 
1  was  merely  choosing  to  stay  with  radar, 
which  my  employers  preferred  that  I  work 
on,  and  which  many  people,  including  my- 
self, believe  made  a  more  important  contri- 
bution to  the  winning  of  the  war  than  did 
the  atomic  bomb,  for  that  matter. 

As  to  the  letter,  it  was  written  at  Dr. 
Oppenhelmer's  request  to  supplement  a  per- 
fectly amicable  verbal  understanding  be- 
tween us,  because  he  wanted  to  use  it  to  help 
convince  General  Groves  that  Los  Alamos 
should  not  be  nm  as  a  concentration  camp. 
There  is  thus  absolutely  no  truth  what- 
ever in  the  distorted  interpretation  which 
Mr.  Vail's  speech  puts  on  that  letter. 

Mr.  Vail  quotes  secret  testimony  given  by 
one  or  more  Manhattan  district  oiScers  ex- 
pressing unfavorable  opinions  about  me. 
This  has  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  an 
Intense  motivation  growing  out  of  the  poet- 
^ar  issue  of  whether  to  establish  a  civilian 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  to  leave  the 
project  under  military  control.  I  incurred 
the  enmity  of  many  of  the  Manhattan  dis- 
trict officers  by  favoring  civilian  control. 
But  the  worst  that  witness  J  says  of  me  la 
that  he  did  not  like  my  way  of  doing  things. 


This  witness  J  really  must  be  quite  fare- 
sponsible  for  he  says  of  the  American -Soviet 
Science  Society  that  they  "believe  in  passing 
Information  direct  to  Russian  scientists  with 
headquarters  in  Berkeley.  I  believe,  and  ir- 
respective of  any  censorship  or  particularly 
Irrespective  of  whether  the  Army  or  Navy 
feel  it  is  information  that  should  go  across." 

This  Is  an  utterly  false  and  dishonest 
statement.  Only'  a  fool  could  fall  to  know 
that  he  was  not  telling  the  truth.  The 
American-Soviet  Science  Society  was  estab- 
lished with  a  view  to  making  it  easier  for 
Americans  to  learn  more  about  science  tn 
Russia,  especially  In  view  of  language  diffl- 
culties,  and  only  in  regard  to  the  freely  and 
openly  publisned  areas  of  scientific  research. 

The  society  was  given  a  grant  of  125.000 
few  two  successive  years  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  even  after  it  came  under  the 
unscrupulous  attack  of  people  like  witness  J. 
It  undertook  to  do  a  Job  by  open  and  above- 
board  methods  on  which  the  Government 
now  spends  a  great  deal  more  to  try  to  do 
by  covert  methods. 

In  the  spring  of  1948,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  sent  a  man 
out  with  a  subpena  for  the  entire  file  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  American-Soviet  Science 
Society.  It  consisted  of  three  or  four  letters 
to  the  Bureau's  library  offering  to  give  to  the 
Bureau  a  few  copies  of  Russian  sclentiflo 
periodicals,  which  the  librarian  did  not  ac- 
cept because  these  same  ones  had  already 
been  received  directly  by  mall  from  Russia 
on  the  Bxireau's  subscription. 

Witness  O  is  apparently  a  disgruntled 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  who  did  not  like  the  steps  I 
took  to  liven  up  the  place.  He  might  even 
be  the  man  whom  I  relieved  from  an  im- 
portant position  on  a  showing  that  he  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  during  Oovernment  work- 
ing hours  going  around  selling  life  Insurance 
to  other  members  of  the  Bureau  staff. 

Witness  D  thinks  it  was  indiscreet  of  me 
to  have  mentioned  in  a  speech  tliat  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  was  doing 
gulded-missile-development  work  for  the 
Navy,  when  this  fact  waj  as  a  matter  of  fact 
well  known  in  official  published  reports,  for 
it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  Bureau  developed  the  only  fully  auto- 
matic guided  missile  to  find  service  use  in 
the  last  war,  and  that  this  work  was  con- 
tinuing. In  this  connection,  I  call  attention 
to  the  large  number  of  oOlcial  press  releases, 
with  pictures,  which  have  been  put  out  on 
guided  missiles  by  the  armed  services. 
What  was  secret  was  the  details  of  the  work 
and  nobody  can  honestly  say  that  I  ever  dis- 
closed any  of  that,  discreetly  or  indiscreetly. 

Next,  we  come  to  witness  K  who  is  quoted 
as  having  said  about  me  that  he  learned  of 
"this  general  reputation  of  his  among  the 
security  men  as  being  an  unreliable  person — 
In  other  words,  a  Communist,  as  they  put  It." 
Witness  E  then  Identifies  his  sotirce  as  hav- 
ing been  a  security  officer  in  the  Manhattan 
district  named  "X."  ( I  presume  that  the  real 
identity  of  these  individuals  is  preserved  iu 
the  files  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.) 

I  havent  any  idea  who  this  cowardly  sneak 
may  be.  If  we  are  to  believe  that  the  Man- 
hattan district  security  officers  really  thotight 
that  I  was  a  Communist,  then  we  have  also 
to  believe  that  it  was  their  policy  to  have 
Communists  on  the  project.  I  had  always 
believed  this  not  to  be  the  case,  even  though 
they  did  have  Klaus  Fuchs  in  a  key  spot  in 
Los  Alamos. 

If  they  really  and  seriously  believed  the 
kind  of  thing  Mr.  VAa  quotes  E  as  hSTlng 
said,  then  they  are  guilty  of  negligence  of 
duty  amounting  to  treason.  For  they  knew 
that  I  had  access  to  a  wide  range  of  secret 
Information  in  the  fields  of  radar,  rocksts, 
and  atomic  bombs  from  1940  onward,  and 
that  my  appointment  as  Director  of  the  Ma- 
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ilonal  Bureau  of  Standards  put  me  In  touch 
with  an  even  wider  range  of  such  material. 
It  was  near-treasonable  treachery  on  the  part 
of  X  toward  his  Commander  in  Clilef,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  not  to  havs 
presented  officially  any  evidence  he  had  to 
support  such  serloiu  charges.  It  was  gross 
dereliction  of  duty  if  he  felt  such  evidence 
existed,  even  though  he  did  not  have  it.  that 
he  did  not  urgently  recommend  that  it  be 
looked  for.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  X  ever  did  this.  Hs  Is  a  liar  and 
a  fraud. 

Witness  P  merely  said  that  I  would  not 
have  been  his  choice  for  the  position  of 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
There  Is  nothing  very  damning  in  this: 
every  Member  of  Congress  has  had  a  goodly 
number  of  votee  cast  against  him  In  ths 
elections. 

Witness  I  really  says  nothing  about  me. 
Be  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  would  not 
withdraw  from  an  organization  merely  be- 
cause the  Attorney  Oeneral  said  It  was  a 
Communist  front,  a  personal  opinion  of  his 
which  has  no  bearing  on  my  loyalty  or 
discretion. 

Next  comee  a  silly  business  in  which  It  is 
brought  out  by  use  of  a  witness  tiiat  I  also 
served  as  head  of  the  Atomic  Physics  Division 
Of  the  Bureau  while  I  was  Director.  This 
did  not  require  a  secret  witness,  for  it  was 
in  the  Bureau  telephone  book  and  published 
organization  charts  and  reporu.  I  carried 
this  extra  burden  for  a  time  because  I  was 
well  qualified  for  it  while  I  was  looking  for 
a  suitable  person  to  put  in  that  Important 
spot.  In  any  case,  it  gave  me  access  to  no 
more  secret  material  than  I  had  anyway  as 
Director. 

Witness  E  is  quoted  as  saying  my  part  in 
the  atomic  bomb  development  in  Ernest  Law- 
rence's laboratory  was  minor.  With  this  I 
quite  agree  and  have  never  pretended  other- 
wise. 

Witness  B  and  Witness  K  go  on  to  say  that 
they  didn't  like  my  work  as  Director,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  has  no  bearing  on 
loyalty  or  discretion  in  security  matters. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Vail's  speech  is  taken  up 
With  an  attempt  to  discredit  me  by  attack- 
ing various  personal  acquaintances  of  mine. 
To  this  I  will  make  first  the  general  state- 
•lent  Uiat  I  am  not  a  professional  snoop  and 
€o  not  go  around  compiling  police  dossiers 
^n  the  people  whom  I  meet. 

He  thinks  it  bad  of  me  to  know  Dr.  John 
Marsalka.  Dr.  Marsalka  I  knew  slightly  as  a 
history  professor  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. When  I  came  to  Washington  he  was 
living  there  and  working  on  an  official  history 
project  for  the  United  SUtes  Army  which  I 
would  naturally  suppose  guaranteed  his 
respectability.  In  any  case,  he  never  said 
or  did  anything  In  my  presence  In  the  slight- 
est degree  disloyal  to  the  United  States,  nor 
did  I  ever  diactiss  with  him  any  classified 
Information.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  sev- 
eral years  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  Is  other  than  a  decent,  honorable 
American  cltisen. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  I  met  Mr. 
N.  O.  SUvermaster,  who  was  employed  by  the 
War  AsseU  Administration.  He  sought  tech- 
nical help  from  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  in 
evaluating  technical  surplus  materials  which 
he  had  to  sell  for  the  Government.  Growing 
out  of  this  contact  I  met  iUm  socially  sev- 
eral times.  Nothing  whatever  in  my  asso- 
ciation with  him  gave  me  the  slightest  rea- 
son to  believe,  and  therefore  I  do  not  believe, 
that  he  is  other  than  a  loyal  American  who 
was  trying  to  do  a  conscientious  Job  for  tiie 
Oovernment. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  In  having  gone  to  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Russian 
Relief  on  February  4.  1948,  as  it  will  be  re- 
called that  at  that  time  the  UNRRA  pro- 
gram was  still  In  force  and  a  large  staff  of 
Americans  were  In  Russia  spending  American 
funds  on  rehabilitation  work  there. 


My  wife  and  X  have  fervently  hoped  that 
the  wartime  cooperation  which  existed  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States  would 
develop  Into  a  peacetime  friendship  like  that 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  For 
this  reason  we  have  always  tried  to  be 
friendly  to  people  from  the  Slavic  coun- 
tries whom  we  met  In  official  diplomatic  con- 
tacts at  Washington.  In  these  purely  social 
contacts.  I  have  always  preserved  a  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  the  security  of  classified  in- 
formation, and  I  will  say,  to  the  credit  of  the 
persons  I  met  in  this  way.  that  not  ons  of 
them  ever  attempted  to  pry  into  such  mat- 
ters. Unfortunately  prospects  for  such 
friendship  between  our  country  and  Russia 
and  her  associates  are  not  very  bright  at 
present,  but  surely  even  Mr.  Vail  would  think 
that  friendship  is  better  than  strife  if  that 
Is  at  aU  possible. 

Mr.  Vail  is  critical  of  my  friendship  for 
Mr.  Clifford  Durr.  former  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  who 

served  as  attorney  for  a  number  of  young 
scientists  who  were  brought  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  dur- 
ing 1948.  Of  these  young  scientists  he  says 
thst  ons  of  them  was  as  guilty  as  Klaus 
Puchi  but  that  he  has  not  been  prosecuted 
because  only  technical  evidence  was  available 
to  the  committee. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Vah.  would  be  even  more 
critical  of  me  if  I  told  him  that  most  of  these 
young  scientists  stayed  as  guests  at  my  home 
while  In  Washington  for  their  ordeals  before 
that  House  committee.  I  am  surprised  that 
he  does  not  mention  this  because  surely  it 
did  not  escape  the  snoopers  and  wire-tappers 
in  his  service. 

I  know  all  these  young  scientists  well 
because  they  were  working  in  Berkeley  in 
the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Ernest  Lawrence,  or 
in  the  physics  department  of  the  University 
of  California.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  aU 
of  their  activities  and  associations,  especial- 
ly prior  to  the  fall  of  1943  when  I  went  out 
there.  But  I  do  know  that  they  worked 
diligently  and  hard  to  make  their  part  of 
the  atomic-bomb  project  a  success,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  of  them  engaged  in 
espionage  activities.  I  do  not  know  what 
Mr.  Vail  means  by  technical  evidence.  I 
have  not  seen  or  heard  any  evidence  pointing 
to  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  these 
Individuals. 

Mr.  Vail's  statement  that  I  was  refused 
appomtment  as  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
of  Stanford  University  on  recommendation 
of  navalf  intelligence  is  interesting,  if  true. 
Many  people  have  felt  that  some  military 
sectirity  officers  have  gone  around  stabbing 
people  in  the  back  in  a  way  which  gave  them 
no  opportunity  for  defense  and  here  Mr.  Van. 
says  that  the  Navy  actually  did  it. 

For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  this  about  the 
Navy  for  in  my  experience  all  naval  officers 
have  been  honorable  men  of  the  highest  t3rpe. 
I  will  tell  two  things  that  bear  on  this  point: 

(a)  In  the  very  week  in  March  1948  that 
the  Thomas-Vall-McDowell  report  on  me  was 
given  the  press,  an  officer  of  the  Navy  came 
out  to  the  Bureau  to  make  arrangements 
with  me  for  a  considerable  enlargement  and 
stepping  up  of  effort  on  our  secret  gulded- 
missile  program,  amounting  to  another 
fl.OOO.OOO.  I  reminded  him  of  the  attack  on 
me  in  Congress  and  be  replied.  "We  know  all 
atx>ut  that.    It's  a  lot  of  nonsense." 

(b)  The  officers  of  Stanford  University  did 
Interview  me  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
appointment  of  a  gradtiate  dean  in  the  win- 
ter of  1947-48.  and  in  fact  I  had  an  appoint- 
ment t<x  brealtfast  at  the  Hotel  Blltmore  in 
New  York  with  Dr.  Alvln  Eurlch,  then  vice 
president  of  Stanford  University,  to  discuss 
this  matter  on  the  morning  of  March  2,  1948. 
the  day  the  newspapers  had  the  story  of  the 
Thomas  report  on  their  front  pages.  I 
showed  this  to  Dr.  Burlch  and  told  him  that 
under  these  circumstances  I  could  not  leave 
Washmgton  until  my  name  was  fully  cleared 


and  he  agreed.  Bo  we  had  an  amiable  visit 
over  the  breakfast  table  and  I  retiimed  to 
Washington  to  carry  on.  Some  time  later  the 
president  of  Stanford  died,  a  new  president 
was  appointed.  Dr.  Eurich  took  another  posi- 
tion and  other  arrangements  about  the  grad- 
uate school  were  made  out  there.  I  doubt 
whether  the  present  president  of  Stanford 
University  knows  anything  of  this. 

I  am  mterested  in  Mr.  Vail's  accusation 
against  our  Navy  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Vail  tries  to  make  It  seem  bad  that 
1  was  Invited,  along  with  16  other  American 
Bclentiste,  to  visit  Russia  in  June  1945,  a  trip 
which  was  officially  sponsored  by  President 
Truman  In  that  he  ordered  the  Army  Air 
Corps  to  fly  the  party  to  Russia.  To  me  ther« 
is  nothing  very  surprising  in  the  fact  that 
a  person  who  likes  to  travel  and  see  things 
for  himself  should  have  been  Intensely  dis- 
appointed at  an  arbitrary  action  of  the  Man- 
hattan district  officers.  Mr.  Vail  really 
labors  quite  hard  with  his  slanted  language 
when  b»  speaks  of  my  wllUngnesa  to  co- 
of>erate  with  security  officers  as  abject  con- 
cessions and  undignified  assurances. 

I  will  not  take  the  space  to  deny  the  spe- 
cific things  in  which  witnesses  are  quoted 
as  having  said  that  Mrs.  Condon  made  pro- 
Russian  remarks  other  than  to  enter  a  gen- 
eral denial  that  she  has  ever  done  or  said 
anything  favoring  Russia  as  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  nor  have  I.  The 
idiotic  story  about  Mra.  Condon  having  taken 
a  trunlcful  of  Communist  literature  (or  any 
at  all,  for  that  matter)  with  her  on  a  visit 
to  a  sister  in  Idaho  is  a  complete  falsehood. 

Mr.  Vail  tries  to  make  something  sinister 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  present  at  a  group  dis- 
cussion in  1946  where  someone  else  said 
that  Russian  scientists  would  develop  an 
atomic  bomb  within  6  years.  Mr.  Vail  says 
"the  prediction  made  at  that  time  was  un- 
cannily accurate  £uid  Justifies  Inquiry." 

I  do  not  remember  this  particular  inci- 
dent, but  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Oen- 
eral Groves  told  the  Senate  that  it  would 
take  the  Russians  15  or  20  years  to  develop 
the  atomic  bomb.  I  do  not  recall  whether 
I  am  on  record  on  the  point  anywhere,  but  Z 
always  thought  it  would  be  less  than  5  years. 
Of  course,  some  people  regard  the  long  esti- 
mate as  being  correct  basically  and  regard 
the  Ehort-tlme  actual  accomplishment  (it 
was  4  years  from  Hiroshima)  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  how  much  they  were  helped  by 
espionage.  But  I  think  they  could  have  done 
in  5  years  unaided  what  we  did  in  3.  There 
has  been,  all  along,  a  very  bad  tendency  on 
tbe^part  of  many  Americans  to  underesti- 
mate the  technical  capacity  of  Russian  sci- 
entists and  engineers. 

In  saying  that  Russia  wotUd  develop  It 
soon.  I  never  by  word  or  by  implication  went 
on  to  say,  therefore  let's  tell  them  all  about 
it  now.  My  point  was  merely  that  we  should 
realize  that  whatever  military  advantage  we 
had  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb  was  very  transient  and  evanescent, 
and  therefore  we  should  not  foxind  any  long- 
term  policies  on  the  expectation  that  this 
advantage  would  continue  for  very  long. 
This  point  was  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Vail  makes  more  misstatements  of  fact 
when  he  says  that  my  first  hearing  before 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Loyalty  Board 
was  not  even  formal  or  official,  because  it 
was  held  at  the  home  of  the  Chairman  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon.  Certainly  Dr.  Condon's 
comment  on  the  charges  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  record.  Mr.  Vail  should  fire  the  mlsin- 
formant  who  gave  him  this  false  infcurma- 
tlon.  The  hearing  was  formal  and  ofllcial, 
not  at  the  home  of  the  Chairman,  in  whose 
home  I  have  never  been,  and  there  Is  a  com- 
plete Stenographic  transcript  of  that  hearing 
of  which  I  have  a  copy. 

Mr.  Vail  goes  on  to  criticize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Loyalty  Board  fen*  being 
so  slow  in  reaching  a  verdict  after  my  first 
hearing  before  them.  I  agree  with  him  on 
this.   The  hearing  was  held  in  October  1847, 
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ftnd  OfMU-ly  5  monttai  tiMfmd  before  •  Terdlel 
was  formally  entered. 

Let  me  teU  a  little  of  the  history  back  of 
that  first  hearing.  It  Is  not  roiitlne  to  hol<l 
bearings  on  all  persona  as  lir.  V*n.  mis- 
takenly ImpUes  when  he  says  that  I  had  held 
the  poaltlon  for  10  months — as  a  matter  of 
tact  It  was  29  months — when  the  Loyalty 
Board  formaQy  cleared  me.  The  whole  prO" 
eedure  for  holding  such  hearings  was  not 
established  until  May  1947. 

In  the  summer  of  1947.  since  there  were 
some  poor  security  risks  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ho\ue  CommlUee  on  Dn- American  Activities, 
X  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  Pamell 
Thomas  was  going  to  attack  me.  I  went  to 
Secretary  Harrlnoan  and  xirged  him  to  get  an 
FBI  report  on  me,  and  suggested  that  he  pro- 
tect himself  from  criticism  by  having  the 
newly  established  Loyalty  Board  review  any 
material  there  might  be.  He  was  rather  im- 
patient of  this  suggestion,  saying  that  he 
had  reviewed  the  files,  and  was  completely 
satisfied  of  my  trustworthiness.  Neverthe- 
Icas,  I  persisted,  and  that  first  hearing  was 
held  out  of  deference  to  my  wishes,  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  not  thinking  it  was 
at  all  necessary.  After  it  was  held  I  used  to 
call  up  every  week  or  so  to  xuge  the  Board  to 
five  its  verdict.  It  is  certainly  not  my  fault 
that  they  were  so  slow. 

Mr.  Vail  speaks  of  my  efforts  to  get  atomic 
Information  for  the  Special  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  of  which  I  was  appointed  scientiflo 
adviser  by  its  chairman,  Seantor  Brizn  Mc- 
Mahon.  That  was  within  a  few  weeks  after 
I  came  to  Washington,  and  at  that  time  all 
I  knew  of  the  relations  between  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  was  the  theoretical 
stuff  one  gets  In  a  high-school  civics  course. 
I  asked  Senator  McMahon  if  his  committee 
would  want  to  know  all  about  the  project, 
except  perhape  engineering  details  of  bomb 
construction,  and  he  told  me  they  would. 

So  I  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  comprehensive 
study  outline  of  points  to  be  covered  for 
Senator  McMabon  to  send  to  the  War  De- 
partment. Immediately  there  was  an  uproar 
which  led  to  a  conference  on  the  matter  be- 
tween Senator  McMahon ;  the  late  Judge  Pat- 
terson, who  was  then  Secretary  of  War;  and 
President  Truman.  Also  present  were  James 
Forrestal,  then  Secretary  af  the  Navy;  Gen- 
eral Groves;  James  R.  Newman,  cotmsel  for 
the  Senate  committee;  and  mjrself. 

President  TTuman  told  Senator  McBCaboic 
that,  of  course,  the  Senate  could  have  any- 
thing It  wanted,  but  he  hoped  they  wouldn't 
aek  for  much  of  this  because,  the  Presftlent 
said,  he  had  been  a  Senator  himself  and 
knew  that  a  secret  could  not  be  kept  on  the 
HUl.  Senator  McMahon  agreed  and  there 
the  matter  ended.  The  Senate  Atomic  En- 
ergy Conunittee  never  did  get  the  real  story, 
Which  perhaps  Is  Just  as  well,  and  I  accepted 
completely  the  decision  of  President  Tru- 
man and  Senator  McMabon  and  made  no 
further  attempt  to  get  it  for  them. 

I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Vau.  can  distort  my 
dmple  efforts  to  do  a  complete  staff  ]ob  for 
a  Sepate  committee  into  anything  resem- 
bling' a  breach  of  atomic  security. 

The  rest  of  the  speech  contains  statements 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Vail  does  not  like 
Henry  Wallace,  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, nor  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  former  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  closes 
With  an  affirmation  that  he  does  not  like 
me,  either. 

This  speech  was  given  last  spring  on  the 
day  when  I  was  very  busy  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  American  Physical  So- 
ciety, as  both  organizations  were  holding 
some  of  their  meetings  at  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  in  honor  of  the  Bureau's 
•emlceotennial  year.  As  no  one  seemed  to 
pay  attention  to  It.  I  decided  at  the  time 
to  Ignore  it. 


I«t«r  I  WM  Tery  busy  In  Corona.  Calif., 
during  most  of  July  helping  with  the  estab- 
llahment  of  the  branch  laboratcn-les  of  the 
Biireau  which  I  had  secured  from  Congress 
to  handle  the  greatly  enlarged  program  of 
Navy  guided -missiles  work  which  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Thus  I  had  not  the 
slightest  Idea  that  Mr.  Vail  had  sent  his 
speech  to  Secretary  Sawyer  and  was  continu- 
ing to  demand  that  I  be  ousted. 

Quite  Independently  of  these  things.  I  waa 
offered  an  attractive  position  by  my  pt«aent 
employer  and  decided  to  accept  It  as  giving 
a  better  opportunity  for  scientific  work 
without  harassment*  of  the  kind  to  which 
I  have  been  so  long  subjected.  Now  I  find 
that  Mr.  Vah.  is  acting  as  if  he  forced  me 
to  resign. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
I  had  had  other  opportunities  to  leave  Gov- 
ernment service  to  positions  more  attractive 
than  the  one  I  held  In  Government,  but 
turned  them  down  as  long  as  I  felt  that  any 
reasonable  person  could  believe  that  I  was 
lerving  rather  than  face  these  silly  charges. 
In  this  spirit  last  summer.  I  thought  I  bad 
earned  the  rt^ht  to  accept  another  position, 
but  had  I  known  that  Mr.  Vail  would  say 
that  he  forced  me  out,  I  assure  you,  I  would 
still  be  there. 

For  my  part.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what 
Mr.  Vail  wants.  He  wanted  me  out.  Well. 
I  am  out,  but  apparently  that  Is  not  enough 
for  him  since  he  sees  that  I  am  allv?.  happy, 
and  well.  He  is  angry  with  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
for  having  elected  me  ite  president  for  1953 
and  says  that  it  should  be  Investigated.  He 
seems  to  think  he  can  make  people  think 
that  the  AAAS  is  subversive  for  having 
elected  me.  This  he  wlU  find  wlU  be  bard 
to  do. 


Uuvcrtal  Military  TraiuBf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORfllUCK 

or  BCAaaACHusrrTs 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  19 S2 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  a  request  I  recently  made  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  for  an  analysis  of  the  substi- 
tute bill  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brownson],  to  the  univer- 
sal military  training  bill  recently  consid- 
ered by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
received  the  following  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  Chairman  Vinson  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrownsonJ: 

HOUSS    or    RKPaaSKNTATfTES. 

CoMJcrmx  on    Aaw^p  Ssavicas, 
WasMngton.  D.  C.  March  i.  1952. 
Hon.  Chablxs  B.  Bsownsom, 

House  of  ReTiretenUtivet. 

Dkas  Mb.  Bkowmson  :  I  have  before  me  your 
letter  of  March  6.  1952.  In  which  you  have 
asked  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  consider  the  bill  H.  R.  8860.  I  have  now 
had  an  opportunity  to  analyre  this  measure 
to  ascertain  Jiist  what  the  bill  contemplates. 

Please  believe  that  I  do  not  Intend  to  dis- 
parage your  sincere  efforts  when  I  say  that 
an  analysis  of  your  bill  reveals  a  number  at 
extremely  serious  shortcomings. 

Section  101  of  your  bill  states  categortcaUy 
that  "every  male  person  who  Is  a  student 
at  a  high  school  in  the  United  States  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment"  of  the  bill 
"shall  become  a  member  of  the  National  Se- 


curity Training  Corpa"  and  ehaU  receive 
training  therein.  Thus,  a  young  boy  Is  • 
members  of  the  corps  from  the  time  he  ea- 
ters high  school  until  he  aatlaflea  the  re- 
quirements. 

The  bill,  of  course,  does  not  define  a  "high 
eehool."  It  does  not  specify  whether  It  ap- 
plies to  private  schools,  parochial  schools. 
Other  cburch  schools,  reform  schools,  or  Jun- 
ior high  schools. 

Section  aoa  of  your  bill  requires  the  8eei«- 
tary  of  Defense  to  take  stich  action  as  may  be 
necessary  "to  establish  units  of  the  Corps  at 
high  schools  In  the  United  Sutes,  and 
•  •  •  make  appropriate  arrangements 
with  State  and  local  school  authorities  re- 
electing the  utilization  of  school  property 
■ad  facilities  (and  the  payment  of  compen- 
Mtlon  therefor)  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Utie."  Thus,  while  every  stu- 
dent in  every  undefined  high  school  Is  a 
member  of  the  Corps,  arrangements  may 
only  be  made  with  State  and  local  aduKd 
suthoritAee  with-re^Mct  to  the  utUlzatlon  of 
school  property  and  facilities.  This  would 
seem  to  preclude  making  such  arrangements 
with  private  schools,  parochial  schools,  and 
other  church  schools.  Hence,  a  young  boy 
could  find  himself  a  member  of  the  Corps 
in  a  school  in  which  no  training  could  be 
legally  provided. 

Section  a03  (a)  of  your  bUl  requires  each 
male  student  attending  a  high  school  to 
serve  in  a  unit  of  the  Corps  for  not  less  than 
two  academic  years  while  another  provision 
of  your  biU  (sec.  aOS)  requires  parUd- 
patlon  In  a  6-week  summer  encampment 
"immediately  preceding  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing" the  "final  year  of  high  school."  In 
order  to  fulfill  the  training  requirements. 

It  woiUd  appear,  however,  that  this  train- 
ing could  be  commenced  In  the  frcahman 
year  of  high  school,  or  the  sophomore  year 
of  high  school,  or  In  the  Jxmior  year.  A  stu- 
dent entering  high  school,  of  course,  has  no 
way  of  knowing  what  year  constitutes  his 
final  year  in  high  school  until  he  Is  aware 
of  tlie  fact  that  he  cannot  return  to  school 
In  the  following  term.  While  this  Is  s  minor 
point,  the  fsct  still  remains  that  this  train- 
ing might  take  place  in  the  first  2  years  d 
high  school,  or  in  the  middle  2  years  of  high 
school,  or  in  the  last  2  years  of  high  school 
During  the  entire  high  school  period,  how- 
ever, xmtll  a  certificate  Is  issued  and  transfer 
to  a  Reeerve  component  is  made,  a  high 
school  student  will  be  a  member  of  vtm 
Corps. 

In  addition,  since  a  high  school  Is  not  de- 
fined, it  is  possible  that  the  training  could 
be  required  in  Junior  high  schools  for  at 
least  1  year  and  possibly  for  2  years. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  of  1950 
there  were  2.189.000  males  14  and  15  yean 
of  age  in  the  United  States;  96.3  percent  of 
these  males,  or  2.084.000.  were  In  high  schooL 
It  Is  pocalble  under  your  blU,  therefore,  that 
a  large  portion  of  these  very  young  students 
would  receive  training,  and  upon  completion 
of  their  summer  encampment  immediately 
preceedlng  or  Immediately  following  thetr 
last  year  in  high  school,  whether  It  be  In 
the  sophomore  or  the  Jiuilor  year,  would  find 
themselves  in  a  Reserve  unit  under  section 
214  (a)  of  your  blU. 

I  was  also  inUrested  to  learn  that  as  of 
1960  there  were  2.039,000  males  In  the  United 
Sutes  who  were  16  or  17  yean  old.  of  which 
1.484.000  were  in  high  school,  or  72.8  percent 
of  the  total  in  that  age  group.  Certainly  you 
will  agree  that  a  good  many  students  drop 
out  of  high  school  between  their  18th  and 
17th  birthday,  having  completed  perhaps  2 
years  of  high  school,  as  the  figures  indicate, 
and  would  necessarily  have  to  take  a  summsr 
training  encampment  of  6  weeks  followed 
by  transfer  to  a  Beeerve  unit  at  this  young 
age  in  order  to  obtain  the  certificate  that 
would  preclude  them  from  being  Inducted 
into  the  ArnMd  Forces  or  inducted  for  "an 
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equivalent  training  period  as  preeerfbed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense"  under  your  bill. 
The  equivalent  training  Is.  of  course,  not  de- 
fined. 

I  might  also  mention  that  young  men  who 
do  not  complete  the  required  course  satis- 
factorily or  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
elect  to  Join  a  National  Ouard  \mlt  or  a 
Ready  Reserve  unit  to  obtain  the  "equiv- 
alent recruit  basic  training"  are  not  re- 
quired, under  your  bill,  to  serve  in  a  Reserve 
component  for  a  period  of  8  years.  Tour  bill 
only  requires  that  they  receive  "equivalent 
recruit  basic  training,"  but  doee  not  Impoee 
upon  them  a  Reserve  obligation. 

Of  the  1.904,000  18-  and  19-year-olds  In  the 
United  States  as  of  1950.  only  680,000,  or 
S5.7  percent,  were  in  high  school,  again  indi- 
cating that  a  large  number  of  students  upon 
whom  you  wotild  impose  this  training  are 
well  under  the  age  of  18. 

A  summary  of  all  of  these  age  groups  indi- 
cates that  a  large  number  of  the  young  boys 
to  be  trained  under  your  program  would  be 
relatively  young  boys.  Yet.  under  your  bill 
these  would  be  the  youngsters  who  would  be  . 
compeleld  to  Join  a  reserve  unit  for  a  period 
of  8  years  in  order  to  escape  induction  into 
the  Armed  Forces.  These  would  be  the 
youngsters  upon  whom  the  Nation  would 
have  to  depend  as  a  substitute  for  a  large 
standing  force.  I  cannot  believe  that  you. 
as  a  reserve  officer,  with  combat  experience, 
would  expect  or  anticipate  that  youngsters 
of  this  age  should  be  subject  to  call  to  active 
duty  as  reservists  even  though  Congress  re- 
tained tiie  auth(»1ty  to  determine  the  num- 
ber and  manner  in  which  they  might  be 
called. 

Ssctlon  203  (b)  of  your  bill  authorises  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  provisions  for 
youngsters  who  are  not  attending  high 
schools  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  Corps 
or  to  participate  in  tliree  suuouner  training 
encampments  in  lieu  of  the  high-school 
training.  In  this  connection,  section  214  (e) 
exempts  from  induction  or  "the  equivalent 
training"  not  only  those  who  have  a  certifil- 
cate  as  contemplated  under  your  plan  snd 
those  who  have  trained  for  three  summer  en- 
campments but  also  those  who  have  received 
"equivalent  recruit  basic  training"  with  a 
unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  the  National 
Ouard. 

It  U  a  Uttle  tmreallsUe.  I  beUeve.  to  ex- 
pect youngsters  who  do  not  sttend  high 
schools  to  enlist  In  a  Ready  Reserve  imit  or 
a  National  Guard  unit,  at  the  age  of  15  or 
16.  And  yet  if  they  do  not  they  will  be  liable 
for  Induction  or  "equivalent  training"  be- 
cause under  the  provisions  of  your  bill  such 
persons  shall  be  subject  to  Induction  unless 
they  hsve  obtained  one  of  the  three  exemp- 
tions before  they  attain  the  age  of  18.  I 
assume  the  "equivalent  training"  required 
would  be  at  least  equivalent  in  hours  to  the 
high-school   course. 

Other  featuree  of  the  bill  which  concern 
me  Involve  the  failure  to  provide  benefits 
for  students  in  training  In  the  high  schools 
should  they  become  disabled  as  a  result  of 
their  training.  A  boy  injured  on  the  rifie 
range  would  have  no  entitlement  to  com- 
pensation of  any  nature.  The  only  time 
the  trainees  are  protected  under  your  bill  is 
during  a  summer  encampment. 

Of  greater  significance,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  under  section  214  (b)  of  your  bill 
youngsters  who  have  completed  two  academic 
years  of  Instruction  and  6  weeks  of  summer 
training  are  required  to  be  transferred  to  a 
Reserve  component.  Tou  even  go  beyond 
the  present  provisions  of  law  by  stating  that 
"each  such  member  shall  be  required  to  serve 
In  a  unit  of  such  Reserve  component  for  a 
period  of  8  years."  A  unit  of  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent might  well  be  construed  as  an  organ- 
ized unit  and  thus  you  are  Imposing  a  much 
greater  liability  upon  these  students  than 
that  .contemplated  by  present  law.    In  addi- 


tion, the  total  service  required  under  your 
bill  is  10  years  (2  years  of  high-school  train- 
ing, plxis  8  years  in  the  Reserve)  compared 
With  the  total  obligated  service  of  8  yean 
imder  present  law. 

These  objections,  however.  Important  as 
they  are,  are  minor  compared  to  section  221 
of  your  bill.  During  the  debate  on  H.  R. 
6904  much  was  said  about  "turning  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  over  to  the  military  for 
8  years."  Overlooking  for  a  moment  the 
fact  that  your  bill  puts  the  military  Into 
every  high  school  In  the  United  States  and 
overlooking  for  the  moment  the  fact  tiiat 
your  bill  Imposes  a  10-year  obligation  upon 
every  youngster  in  the  United  States,  the 
outstanding  feature  of  your  bill  is  that 
under  section  221  you  are  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  the  complete  disciplin- 
ary control  over  4,250,000  young  boys  who 
will  be  subject  to  the  military  for  any  type 
of  misdemeanor  or  other  type  of  miscon- 
duct in  which  they  become  involved.  Let 
me  make  myself  clear.  Tour  bill  which 
many  Members  of  the  House  adopted  by  a 
teller  vote,  but  rejected,  fortunately,  upon 
a  roll  call  vote,  subjects  every  male  high- 
school  student  In  the  United  States  to 
the  military,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  for 
any  conceivable  type  of  misconduct  which 
these  youngsters  might  be  charged  from 
the  day  they  enter  high  school.  This 
Is  indisputable  since  under  your  bill  they 
are  members  of  the  corps  so  long  as  they 
are  in  high  school  \mtll  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  Reserve  component.  Tuey  covild 
be  court  martialed  for  stealing  apples,  skip- 
ping school,  and  many  other  Infractions 
young  boys  cannot  seem  to  avoid. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  amused  when  I  recall 
those  who  supported  yovir  bill,  many  of  whom 
made  speeches  in  opposition  to  "turning  over 
the  youth  of  America  to  the  military."  Yet 
your  bill  turns  over  not  only  the  18-year-olds, 
but  even  the  14-  and  some  IS-year-olds  to 
the  military  for  trial  by  court  martial  for 
any  offense,  starting  on  the  day  they  enter 
high  school. 

Under  H  R.  5904  men  of  18  would  have 
been  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  only  during  their  6-month 's  period 
of  training. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  which  Utave 
noted  in  analyzing  your  bill.  Our  report  on 
H.  R.  5904,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
large  number  of  schools  with  small  male 
enrollments,  must  also  be  considered.  The 
latest  1950  figures  that  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  reveal  that  38 
percent  of  the  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  have  less  than  50  male  students.  How 
you  would  equip  these  schools  and  build  the 
rifle  ranges,  the  warehouses, '  and  supply  the 
necessary  personnel,  is  beyond  me. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  now  that 
it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  substitute  bill 
did  not  carry  in  the  House. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Members  who  voted 
for  this  bill  sincerely  felt  that  we  could  risk 
a  reduction  In  the  size  of  our  Standing 
Forces  based  upon  reservists  who  were  trained 
in  the  manner  contemplated  In  your  bill, 
a  large  number  of  whom  might  well  be  under 
the  age  of  18.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  these  same  Members  would  vi- 
olently oppose  any  effort  to  reduce  the  draft 
age  for  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces 
below  the  age  of  18>4,  and  yet  they  appeared 
perfectly  willing  to  create  a  Reserve  made 
up  of  youngsters,  many  of  whom  would  be 
well  below  this  age,  to  constitute  ovu"  first- 
line  Reserves,  the  first  to  be  called  In  the 
event  of  war. 

I  notice  that  your  bill  requires  a  minimum 
of  6  hours'  training  a  week  in  each  academic 
year,  plus  the  6  weeks'  sununer  encampment. 
I  notice  the  subjects  that  are  to  t>e  taught; 
orientation,  courtesies,  customs,  rules  of  con- 
duct, hygiene,  weapons,  marlcsmanshlp,  et 
cetera.  Obviously  high  schools  cannot  teach 
simulated  battle  conditions,  military  special- 


ties involving  expensive  and  heavy  equip- 
ment, protection  against  gas  attacks,  wide 
dispersal.  Infiltration  methods,  and  other 
courses  that  require  extensive  ranges.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  youngsters  15  or  16  years 
of  age  could  well  stand  the  rigors  of  effective 
training  during  a  6  weeks'  siunmer  encamp- 
ment. 

I  know  that  you  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  today  there  are  some  265  high  schools 
In  the  United  States  with  some  265,000  Junior 
ROTC  students.  I  Inquired  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  as  to  whether  this  3-year 
training  course  in  the  high  schools  was  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  the  4  months'  full 
and  adequate  military  training  for  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  which  la  required  of  all 
Inductees  before  they  may  be  assigned  out- 
side the  United  States.  I  was  told  by  the 
Office  of  Executive  for  Reserve  and  ROTO 
affairs  that  these  students  were  not  con- 
sidered to  have  anything  near  the  equivalent 
of  the  4  months'  basic  training  required  un- 
der the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  and  that  such  students,  even  though 
graduates  of  the  Junior  ROTC  program,  are 
required  to  take  4  months'  basic  training  like 
all  other  inductees.  In  that  connection,  I 
might  advise  you  that  even  officers  gradu- 
ating from  senior  ROTC  classes  In  the  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States  must  under  present  regulations  attend 
school  for  90  days  in  their  particular  branch 
and  must  serve  an  additional  90  days  in  a 
unit  before  they  can  be  sent  overseas.  In 
other  words,  even  in  college  ROTC  units  it  is 
necessary  to  train  the  graduates  for  6  monthe 
before  they  meet  the  requirements  for  as- 
signment to  combat  units. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  full  6  months* 
training  course  at  a  camp  or  station  equipped 
to  provide  real  basic  training;  there  is  no 
easy  substitute  for  the  honest,  vigorous 
training  necessary  to  equip  our  18-year-olds 
for  the  war  we  all  wish  to  avoid,  but  which 
may  be  forced  upon  us.  It  may  be  incon- 
venient, but  there  is  no  convenient,  cheap, 
and  painless  method  of  defending  America. 
Millions  of  Americans.  Including  yourself, 
can  attest  to  that. 

I  will,  however,  advise  the  committee  of 
your  request,  should  the  recommitted  bill 
be  reconsidered. 
Sincerely, 

Cakl  Vnfsow, 

ChaiTman. 


Kirby  of  Groesbeck,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Honorable  H.  Fountain  Kirby,  Judge 
of  the  seventy -seventh  judicial  district 
of  Texas,  succumbed  to  a  heart  attack  in 
the  Cox  Memorial  Hospital  in  his  home 
town  of  Groesbeck,  Tex.  More  than 
800  persons  paid  their  last  respects  to 
this  man  who  was  widely  known 
throughout  the  State  of  Texas.  Judge 
Kirby  was  a  resident  of  the  congressional 
district  which  I  represent,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  counted  as  one  of  his 
many  friends. 

Judge  Kirby  was  63  years  of  age  and 
had  served  the  county  of  Limestone  as 
coimty  Judge  from  January  1.  1921,  to 
January  1, 1929,  at  which  time  he  became 
Judge  of  the  seventy-seventh  Judicial 
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district  eourt.  servtai?  Limestone  and 
Freestone  Counties  In  that  capacity  untU 
his  death,  for  a  total  of  23  years. 

Mr.  Kirby  was  a  very  young  lawyer  In 
Kosse.  Tex.,  when  World  War  I  broke 
out  He  enlisted  in  the  service  in  Oroes- 
beck  on  April  28,  1918,  and  served  with 
Company  F.  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
ninth  Infantry,  Ninetieth  Division,  at- 
taining the  rank  of  corporal.  He  saw 
action  from  August  24  to  September  11, 
1918.  in  the  Villers  en  Hage  campaign. 
He  also  saw  service  in  the  campaigns  of 
of  St.  Mihiel,  PuenvUie,  and  Meuse- 
Argonne. 

The  judge,  as  he  was  commonly  known, 
possessed  a  rare  sense  of  humor  and  po- 
litical technique.  These  two  traits 
proved  to  be  the  making  of  a  colorful  flg- 
xire  in  both  political  and  judicial  circles. 
In  1920  he  ran  for  county  judge,  upon  his 
xetum  to  the  States,  and  has  been  judge 
ever  since. 

Judge  Klrby  has  been  a  controverslad 
figure  many  times  during  his  long  career 
both  at  home  and  over  the  State.    He 
became  known  as  the  "Injunction  judge" 
because  of  his  willingness  to  grant  all 
comers  another  hour  in  eourt  by  being 
ssonpathetic  toward  individuals  who  al- 
leged themselves  to  have  been  wronged 
by  iH-ocess  of  law  without  proper  hearing. 
This  attitude  Judge  Klrby  carried  into 
his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man  and 
friends  outside  of  the  courtroom.   I  never 
knew  Judge  Klrby  until  I  ran  for  Con- 
gress.   After  coming  to  Washington  the 
name  of  Judge  Klrby  became  a  byword 
In  my  office.    He  was  never  too  busy  to 
take  time  out  and  listen  to  the  troubles 
of  a  passer-by;  and  if  it  was  a  matter 
that  could  be  handled  here  in  Washing- 
ton, he  thought  nothing  of  spending  his 
own  money  for  a  telegram  or  telephone 
call  to  bring  the  matter  to  my  attention. 
People  for  miles  around  knew  that  they 
could  go  to  him  for  relief  and  he  was 
truly  a  living  exsunple  of  the  Golden 
Rule.    I  have  never  known  an  individual 
who  exhibited  so  openly  and  graciously 
the  true  meaning  of  kindness. 

While  he  was  only  district  judge  em- 
bracing two  small  coimties  in  the  great 
State  of  Texas,  he  was  known  to  all; 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  following  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Dallas  Momin«r 
News: 

KasT  or  Qsoi 


In  the  death  of  Judge  H.  Fountain  Klrby. 
Groesbeck.  Texana  loee  one  of  their  moet 
picturesque  and  forthright  Jurists.  Judge 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  District  Court  for  th« 
past  83  years,  he  has  long  been  famous  for 
his  assertions  of  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
•  court:  the  injunction. 

In  the  course  of  his  Judicial  career.  Judge 
Klrby  Issued  many  imusual  stoporders  of 
this  kind  that  caught  the  attention  of  the 
public.  On  one  occasion  he  halted  high- 
way officials  from  collecting  lines  from  Rio 
Grande  Valley  truckers  for  overloading.  Oa 
another  he  enjoined  the  directors  of  Texas 
Technological  College  from  electing  a  new 
president.  On  another,  he  enjoined  prison 
officials  at  Hunteville  from  electrocuting  m 
condemned  man  on  his  plea  ot  double  Jaon- 
ardy. 

Judge  Klrby'i  orders  ^en  not  permanently 
binding  In  any  of  these  three  Instances.    Nor 


did  he  expect  them  to  be.  It  was  the  tem- 
porary Injunction  which  he  granted  so  free- 
ly. This  was  purely  a  show  cause  order  and. 
•■  such,  did  no  more  in  most  instances  than 
delay  action. 

Under  Texas  law.  Judge  Klrby  beUeved,  an 
application  for  an  injunction  if  properly 
drawn,  leaves  the  court  little  choice  but  to 
grant  it.  In  other  wcvds,  it  was  an  auto- 
matic lH>ake,  In  his  eyes,  on  too  hasty,  or 
perhaps  miscarried.  Justice.  The  Idea  ha* 
much  merit,  and  Judge  Klrby'e  practice  of 
his  own  preaching  probably  promoted  )ui>tic« 
man  otten  than  It  deflected  It,  even  tem- 
porarily. 


TeachiBf  of  Greek  m  Aaericaa  littita- 
tmuaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  OOLOKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Monday,  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  submit  the  thesis  of  Mr. 
Soterios  Nicholson,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  that  classic  Greek  should  have 
a  place  In  the  curriculum  of  Institutions 
of  learning  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  we  tend  to  outrun  outselves  by 
assuming  that  we  have  outgrown  the 
dead  hand  of  the  past,  but  I  believe  that 
this  scholar  shows  that  the  past  is  not 
dead  but  living  still,  and  of  importance 
In  our  time.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxc<»o,  I  iiu:lude  his 
thesis: 

TiACHiNo  o»  Oaxsx  or  Aumcku  Xjisriro- 
noNS  or  ixiajfnro 
(By  Soterlos  Nicholson,  bq.) 
The  question  as  to  the  place  of  the  study 
of  Greek  In  the  ctnricula  of  our  Institutions 
Of  learning  has  only  recently  assumed  the 
guise  of  a  thorny  problem.     Formerly  it  was 
taken   as   granted    that   instruction   In    the 
classics  constituted  as  Indispensable  part  of 
the    education    of    a   gentleman.    But   the 
present  age  has  wrought  a  revolution  in  our 
ways  of  thought  as  well  as  of  action,  and  it 
Is  equally  taken  as  granted  by  many  of  our 
generation  that  the  classical  authors  must 
be  relegated  to  the  lumber  heap  along  with 
the  habits,  views,  and  superstitions  of  the 
bygone  ages  which  o\ir  own  has  discarded. 
This    movement    has    already    made    itself 
strongly  felt  In  the  educational  thought  of 
the  greneral  community,  and  since  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  views  it  symbolizes  are  un- 
sound,  and   their  results.   If   applied,   mis- 
chievous, I  Intend  In  what  follows  to  raise 
a  few  words  of  criticism  and  warning  before 
the  evil  becomes  deep-rooted.     In  the  dis- 
cussion which  I  win  take  up,  the  burden  of 
proof  will  rest  upon  our  opponent,  since  the 
proposal  for  change  comes  from  him.  and 
we  have  a  right  to  claim  of  him  that  he  sub- 
stantiate his  demands  for  the  alteration  of 
the  educational  status  quo. 

1.  Ordinarily  the  argument  runs  thus: 
Take  me  as  an  example,  says  our  opponent; 
when  in  school  I  was  obliged  to  devote  hours 
and  hours  to  the  study  of  Oreek  and  now  I 
can  remember  nothing  of  It.  The  classical 
authors  are  a  total  blank  to  me,  and  If  I 
take  a  volume  of  their  wrttlngs  down  from 
my  shelves  and  try  to  read  it.  I  do  not  under- 
stand  a   word.     What,    then,   has   been   the 


good  of  au  the  time  and  labor  epMt  te 

studying  them? 

The  fallacy  of  such  an  argument  Is  very 
easy  to  detect.  If  you  have  failed— we  reply- 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  classics,  it  Is 
your  fault,  or  the  fault  of  your  teachers, 
tout  In  any  case,  not  the  fault  of  the  -»i»ttirs 
themselves.  To  mention  a  fJTniUr  case,  a 
large  number  of  young  men  in  this  country 
^lend  much  time  in  studying  the  French 
and  German  languages,  and  yet  to  their  pain, 
on  happening  to  visit  the  countries  where 
those  languages  are  native,  they  often  dU- 
oover  that  they  do  not  understand  the  people 
and  are  not  themeeives  understood.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  be  a  fool  who  would  lay 
the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  lansuacM 
themselves.  •—•^ 

2.  But  our  opponent  proce»ls  to  raise  % 
further  point:  The  stijdy  of  classical  Gr«sk. 
he  goes  on  to  say,  has  absorbed  so  large 
an  amount  of  my  time  and  efforu,  that  I 
have  failed  to  equip  myself  adequately  In 
aclence  and  In  modem  literature:  conae- 
quenUy.  today  I  must  confess  to  being  In- 
capable of  writing  a  letter  In  decent  literary 
English,  or  discussing  with  any  show  of  in- 
telligence a  new  scientific  Invention. 

All  right,  we  again  reply,  but  such  need 
not  have  been  the  case.  It  Is  to  be  admitted 
that  our  fathers,  who  were  not  faultless  In 
the  arrangement  and  construction  of  cur- 
ricula, laid  too  Uttle  stress  upon  equipment 
In  technical  and  scientific  affairs,  still,  that 
Is  no  reason  why  we  of  the  latter  generations 
ahould  swing  to  the  other  extreme  and  alto- 
gether neglect  cultural  education.  Surely 
there  Is  a  place,  there  can  be  foimd  a  place, 
for  both  classical  and  scientific  or  literary 
training,  in  the  currlcxila  of  our  schools. 

Really,  thus  far,  we  have  but  skimmed 
on  the  surface  of  the  matter.  Apart  from 
the  specific  question  of  the  relation  of  Greek 
classics  to  the  other  field  of  learning,  there 
remains  the  general  question  of  the  value 
of  the  former  as  such.  Why,  one  might  sey. 
study  Oreek  anywayf  Supposing  it  does  no 
barm,  does  it,  after  all.  do  any  good?  Herein 
Ilea  the  eruz  of  the  matter,  and  It  Is  only 
by  proving  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Greek 
classics  that  we  can  succeed  In  making  oar 
case  good.  But  let  us  give  ttM  floor  to  our 
opponent. 

8.  He  says:  The  ancients  lived  in  their 
own  age  and  time,  and  their  views,  as  written 
down,  are  appropriate  thereto,  constituting 
attempts  to  solve  the  problems  as  present- 
ing themselves  in  that  environment  and  at 
that  time.  But  we  live  in  a  dlff-rent  age, 
confronted  with  problems  of  a  different  na- 
ture, requiring  a  new  type  of  intellect  and 
calUng  for  an  altogether  different  equip- 
ment.  The  people  In  ancient  times  had 
scarcely  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
and  their  Information  In  consequence  wae 
almost  entirely  of  a  theoretical  kind-  Our 
•ge,  OD  the  other  hand,  is  supremely  prac- 
tical: it  calls  for  liiiiln— III  II  end  not 
philoeophers;  our  chief  eoMeKB  to  the  effec- 
tive conquest  of  nature,  and  om*  chief 
weapon  in  that  regard  is  science — thU  should 
we  teach  our  students  how  to  wield.  Tour 
classics  are  good  so  far  as  they  go — but  tbey 
do  not  go  very  far  tn  Ufe,  for  they  do  not 

p«y- 

WeU,  we  admit  It,  Greek  docs  not  pey— 
at  least  directly  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Tea.  but  are  dollars  and  cents  every- 
thing? Does  man  live  on  bread  alonet  Thta 
Is  the  ultlmste  question,  and  upon  the  right 
answer  to  it  depends  to  a  large  extent  the 
nature  of  out  conclusions.  Of  course,  one 
cannot  feed  a  soul  that  feels  no  hunger'  and 
if  we,  as  a  people,  are  not  conscious  of 
spiritual  needs,  no  cultural  nourishment  Is 
called  for.  But  no.  America  refuse*  to  ac- 
eept  the  charge  of  materialism,  the  charge 
that  it  meas\ires  value  solely  in  terms  of 
cash  returns.    Business  Is  but  a  part  of  life^ 
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Mid  we  know  It.  Ovir  people  cannot  be  con- 
tent merely  with  the  satisfaction  of  physical 
needs;  on  the  contrary,  the  cravings  of  their 
spirits  for  Ideal  enjoyment  are  Insistent  and 
acute.  Hence,  feed  them  with  the  food  of 
culture,  provide  them  with  the  beauty  of  the 
embodiments  of  Greek  art,  the  grandeur  of 
the  Oreek  tragedies,  the  lyric  harmony  of 
Its  songs,  the  sublimity  of  its  epic  poetry. 

But  after  all  there  is  no  opposition  and 
Intrinsic  Incongruity  betweeen  cultural  Uv- 
ing.  on  the  one,  and  practical  living,  on  the 
other  hand;  and  the  issue,  "either  classics  or 
science,"  is  falsely  put.  In  fact,  a  fully  de- 
veloped human  Ufe  Involves  both.  Science 
serves  to  create  the  environment  in  which 
the  ideal  demands  of  life  meet  their  fulfill- 
ment. The  very  fact  that  material  condi- 
tions are  interrelated  vrlth  spiritual  achieve, 
ment  must  warn  the  careful  student  that  the 
neglect  of  the  one  will  negative  the  progress 
of  the  other.  Classics  in  schools  and  col- 
leges should  oust  science  no  more  than  sci- 
ence should  oust  classics. 

4.  At  this  point  our  imaginary  opponent 
Interposes:  Granting  that  our  schools  must 
meet  the  demands  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of 
the  physical — this  does  not  at  all  settle  the 
case  for  the  value  of  the  study  of  Greek. 
Civilization  has  made  enormous  strides  since 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  their 
culture,  though  valuable  for  themselves,  is 
not  necessarUy  valuable  for  us,  too.  In- 
stead of  drawing  oxuvelves  back  into  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  past,  we  should  mold 
our  souls  into  the  Ideals  which  our  own  age 
has  developed. 

But  no.  we  reply,  the  past  is  not  past:  It 
lives  in  the  pu-esent  and  it  creates  the  fu- 
t\ire.  No  epoch  In  history  should  detach  it- 
self from  the  past  with  Its  lessons  of  achieve- 
ment and  failure.  Continuity  Is  the  secret 
of  progress,  a  aecret  which  neither  the  con- 
•ervatlve  nor  the  radically-minded  In  edu- 
cation appear  to  have  discovered.  Our  pres- 
ent dvUlzation  is  the  child  of  two  parents: 
Hellenism  and  Christianity.  The  latter  has 
plenty  of  advocates;  we  are  now  concerned 
with  Hellenism,  and  we  assert  that  out  of 
HellenUm  have  sprung  in  large  measiire  the 
spirit  of  Investigation  and  the  love  of  truth 
and  tieauty  which  characterise  the  modem 
age.  The  mere  Intellectual  apprehension  of 
facta  such  as  the  study  of  history  would 
furnish.  Is  not  adequate  In  supplying  us 
with  a  real  knowledge  of  the  past  Oreek 
civilisation:  we  need  an  actual  immersing, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  life  of  the  past  in  order  to 
live  It  anew  in  ourselves,  to  be  in  its  turn 
secured  only  by  a  close  contact  with  its  in- 
tulttons  of  beauty,  and  its  spirltxial  experi- 
ence, as  registered  by  the  writings  of  its 
learned  men  and  externalized  by  its  artists. 

After  all,  it  U  false  to  speak  of  the  Hellenic 
culture  which  is  rendered  in  the  classical 
writings,  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Oreek  cul- 
txire  is  temporarily  past,  but  In  the  Ideal 
sense,  present.  Ask  history,  if  you  will: 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  Ulddle  Ages,  thought- 
ful people  were  aroused  from  mental  torpor 
and  sought  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
servile  acceptance  of  traditions,  it  was  to 
Hellenism  that  they  turned  an  expectant 
look,  and  in  their  choice  of  a  guide,  they  were 
not  disappointed.  Tired  of  the  old,  they 
longed  for  the  new.  and  In  the  Greek  au- 
thors they  discovered  It.  Ever.  In  times  of  the 
Renaissance  of  the  mind,  the  soul  has  sus- 
tained Itself  by  feeding  upon  the  fresh  and 
living  messages  of  the  Greek  authors.  Tims 
flies,  but  human  nature  remains  the  same, 
and  the  same  problems  which  perplex  us  now 
we  And  discussed  t>y  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Their  tragedies,  in  depicting  the  struggle  of 
man  against  fate,  are  earnest  efforts  to  solve 
the  supreme  problem  of  the  relation  between 
the  human  and  the  divine;  the  ferment  of 
their  political  experiments  and  activity  Indi- 


cates the  highest  achievement  In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  government  in  the  line 
of  democracy.  Similarly,  in  the  Greek 
philoeophers  we  see  abundant  evidence  of 
that  passionate  and  childlike  love  of  nature 
in  all  Its  various  manifestations,  which  lies 
today  at  the  root  of  the  spirit  of  scientific 
investigation,  so  characteristic  of  modem 
civilization. 

We  are  ready  at  this  stage  to  recapitulate 
our  argument  in  order  to  see  where  it  leads 
\18.  We  assume,  rightly,  that  this  common- 
wealth is  a  home  for  ideals  and  culture  as 
vroll  as  for  material  goods.  We  then  proceed 
to  turn  the  attention  of  our  people — inso- 
far as  they  seek  nourishment  suitable  to 
satisfy  their  spiritual  cravings — to  the  very 
foundation  of  culture,  Hellenism.  History 
assxires  us  of  its  perennial  freshness  and 
pertinency  to  situations  in  all  ages.  And  we 
recommend  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  uni- 
que first-hand  exponents  of  this  culture.  We 
are  the  advocates  of  Oreek  classics,  because 
we  firmly  t>elleve  in  the  value  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. Translations  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  original,  because  in  the  classical  writings. 
the  thought  is  intimately,  I  would  almost 
say  Indlssolubly,  bound  up  with  the  word. 
Consequently,  teaching  Oreek  does  not  mean 
essentially  training  the  student  in  the  de- 
clension of  verbs  and  the  memorizing  of 
words,  but  acquainting  him  with  the  clvilU 
aation  which  the  writers  portray,  and  lead- 
ing him  to  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  culture  of  the  Hellenes. 

Thus  far,  we  have  laid  stress  on  the  direct 
and  singular  services  which  the  study  of 
Greek  renders  to  the  student.  These,  It  mvist 
be  added,  are  of  such  a  nature  to  apply  to  all 
students,  irrespective  of  sex.  Cultural  needs 
exist  equally  for  the  young  man  and  the 
young  woman,  and  the  value  of  the  classics  is 
the  same  for  both.  But  then,  there  are 
other.  Indirect  tises  of  the  said  instruction 
which  indeed  have  been  so  often  mentioned 
that  they  nee4  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  detaU. 

To  begin  with,  first,  the  Greek  language 
as  such  is  a  great  work  of  art.  No  instru- 
ment like  it  has  been  fashioned,  no  language 
which  can  beat  In  complete  unison  with  all 
the  indefinite  modulations  of  the  fiights  of 
thought,  no  language  which  is  so  supple  and 
harmonious.  To  learn  it  cannot  fall  to 
arouse  and  reinforce  the  artistic  sensibility 
of  the  pupU.  Second,  the  stiuiy  of  the 
claaslcs  supplies  a  discipline  of  the  reason- 
ing powers  which  Is  of  undoubted  advantage. 
The  Greeks  have  been  very  acute  thinkers. 
and  to  fully  comprehend  their  meaning  re- 
quires an  mtellect  trained  in  discussion  and 
philosophic  reasoning.  Third,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage has  been  a  source  from  which  a  large 
number  have  been  drawn  In  the  formation  ot 
the  important  European  languages,  English 
among  them.  Knowledge  of  Oreek  means  a 
proportionally  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
linguistic  construction,  etymology,  and  vo- 
cabulary of  English  and  French.  At  the 
same  time,  inasmuch  as  the  style  of  the 
Greek  authors  Is  finished  and  in  general  ex- 
cellent, a  prop)er  Instruction  in  Greek  will 
certainly  be  beneficial  in  so  far  as  it  reacts 
In  the  development  of  a  good  literary  style 
In  one's  own  language. 

To  sum  up  In  conclusion,  we  ask  for  a 
curriculum  of  education  which  aims  at  the 
development  of  the  whole  life,  the  satis- 
faction of  Its  cultural  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
its  physical  and  practical  needs,  and  we  sub- 
mit that  the  study  of  classical  Greek  ii 
supremely  adequate  for  the  former  of  these 
needs.  And  we  trust  that  the  educators  of 
our  communities  wiU  not  faU  to  lead  the 
yoimger  generations  of  the  present  as  well 
•s  of  the  futxire  Into  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  and  an  ever  deepening  insight 
into  "the  glory  that  was  Greece." 


Nitf art  Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  KEW  TOXK 

IN  THS  HOU8K  OP  REPRXSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Peyton,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee on  public  affairs  of  the  Kiwanls 
Club  of  Johnson  City.  N.  Y.,  in  addition 
to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Kiwanls  Club  of  John- 
son City.  N.  Y.,  In  support  of  the  Cape- 
hart-Mlller  bill  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Niagara  Falls  power  by  private 
enterprise.  The  letter  and  resolution 
follows  - 

BmoRAirroN,  N.  T..  March  19,  19S2. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  E.  Mnj.EB. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dxaa  CoNcazssMAN  Mn.Ln:  The  Kiwanla 
Club  of  Johnson  City,  N.  T.,  respectfully 
invites  your  attention  to  Its  action  taken  in 
regard  to  pending  legislation  on  Niagara 
power. 

The     enclosed    resolution     received     the 
unanimoxis  approval  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Kiwanls  Club  of  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 
at  its  regular  March  meeting;   and.  there- 
after, when  submitted  to  a  vote  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  club  at  its  regular  meeting, 
this  resolution  received  unanimous  approval. 
We  believe  that  you  will  find  most  signifi- 
cant the  fact  that  this  is  the  unanimous 
expression  of  a  sincere  group  of  substantial 
citizens  in  oxir  community  who  are  devoting 
a  good  portion  of  their  Uvea  to  civic  service* 
Very  truly  yotjrs, 
KiwANis  Club  or  Johnson  Citt,  N.  T,, 
By    Waltee  B.  Pktton,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Public  Affaira, 


NuoAgA  Pown  Pbojbct 

Whereas  the  Kiwanls  International  objec- 
tives for  lOSa  include  "champion  of  our  free 
capitalistic  system,"  and  a  direct  challenge 
of  our  free  capitalistic  system  with  respect 
to  the  power  industry  in  New  York  now  faces 
our  Congress  in  Washington  In  the  form  of 
pending  legislation:  and 

Whereas  the  Kiwanls  International  objec- 
tives for  1052  also  Include  "elect  and  sup- 
port efficient,  trustworthy  public  officials;'* 
and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  three  separate 
bills  providing  for  additional  development 
of  power  from  Niagara,  i.e.,  the  Capehart- 
MUler  bill,  the  Ives-Cole  bUl,  and  the  Leh- 
man-Roorevelt  bUl;  and 

Whereas  the  Capehart-MUler  bill  would 
authorize  five  private  power  companies  to 
Jointly  develop  the  Niagara  power  project; 
and 

Whereas  the  Ives-Cole  bill  would  authorize 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Niagara 
power  project  tinder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  New  York:  and 

Whereas  the  Lehman-Roosevelt  bill  would 
authorize  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Niagara  power  project  under  the  Jurls- 
<Uction  of  the  Federal  Oovernment;  an4 
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Whereaa  tinder  the  Capehart-MlIIer  bill. 
It  Is  proposed  that  development  of  the  Ni- 
agara power  project  be  by  use  of  private  capi- 
tal In  the  construction  and  expansion  of 
existing  facilities  and  equipment  within  the 
State  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas  the  Ives-Cole  bill  and  the  Leh- 
man-Roosevelt bill  prop>oses  power  develop- 
ment of  the  Niagara  project  by  the  State  or 
Federal  Government  by  permitting  the  State 
or  Federal  Government  to  enter  Into  the 
IX)wer  business  In  competition  with  existing 
private  power  companies,  which  will  require 
the  Installation  and  construction  of  com- 
pletely new  plants  and  equipment  Involving 
duplication  and  overlapping  of  existing  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  of  the  private  power 
companies,  the  cost  of  which  will  necessarily 
fall  upon  the  consumer  or  the  taxpayer  who, 
as  a  rule,  are  one  and  the  same;  and 

Whereas  the  growth  and  development  of 
power  production  and  transmission  through- 
out OUT  Nation,  for  the  most  part,  has  been 
the  result  of  otir  free  capitalistic  system, 
that  Is.  the  Investment  of  private  capital, 
which  growth  and  development  has  not  been 
stirpassed  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe: 
and 

Whereas  the  concept  of  pitting  the  tax- 
exempt  governmental  power  business  In  di- 
rect competition  with  the  tax-paying  pri- 
vate power  business  is  repugnant  and  In- 
compatible with  our  system  of  capitalistic 
freedom  of  enterprise,  and  can  result  only 
In  the  stifling  and  eventual  elimination  of 
the  private  power  companies  under  the  pres- 
sure of  such  competition:  and 

Whereas  the  American  concept  of  private 
enterprise  Is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
entry  of  the  State  or  Federal  Governments 
Into  competition  with  the  private  power  In- 
dustry— or  any  other  existing  Industry— it 
being  the  toevltable  result  that  private  In- 
dustry must  then  be  absorbed  or  replaced 
by  Oovemment-operated  Industry,  1.  e.,  so- 
cialism of  Industry:  Be  It  now  therefore 

Xesolved,  That  the  Klwanls  Club  of  John- 
eon  City,  N.  Y..  urges  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
authorMng  the  development  of  power  from 
Niagara  by  existing  private  power  companies 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  ctnnmence  con- 
structlcm  and  expansion  of  existing  facili- 
ties to  the  extent  permitted  by  our  treaty 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Klwanls  Club  of  John- 
son City,  N.  T.,  opposes  any  and  all  legisla- 
tion which  woxild  authorize  or  permit  the 
development  oT  power  from  Niagara— or 
elsewhere  In  om  State  or  Nation  where  the 
private  power  intrustry  Is  willing  and  able 
to  meet  any  substantial  public  demand  for 
po^er — by  the  Federal  Goremment  w  any 
State,  county,  or  municipal  goremment;  and 
be  It  further 

nesolved.  That  thin  resolution  be  referred 
immediately  to  President  Truman.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Chapman,  Senators  Cape- 
hart,  Ives,  and  Lehman;  Congressmen  Han, 
Cole,  Boosevelt.  and  ICUler;  Oovemor 
Dewey,  Assemblymen  Brees  and  Knauf,  and 
to  the  various  newspapers  serving  this  area. 


Nef  lectcd  Retcrres 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOTJiKufa 

ZN  THX  HOX7SX  OF  RZPRSSCNTATTVXB 

Mamdttv.  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  BROOKa  BCr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ou>.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Washlnsrton  Post  of  March  23. 
1952: 

NxouccrxD  RxscBva 

It  la  shocking  that  21  month*  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  the  organization 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  components  is 
still  a  hodgepodge.  Complaints  over  the  In- 
voluntary recall  of  reservists  have  subsided 
somewhat  because  the  need  has  slackened, 
but  different  standards  obtain  In  the  various 
services.  Although  the  House  did  Its  part 
by  passing  a  comprehensive  bill  last  fall  to 
provide  an  orderly  classlflcation  of  Reserve 
responsibilities,  there  hai  been  no  action  la 
the  Senate. 

The  result  is  that  older  reservlsU,  most 
of   whom   spent    years    In   uniform    during 
World  War  n,  are  still  on  tenderhooks.    More 
serious,  there  is  no  logical  system  for  chan- 
nelizing the  Reserve  service  of  the  draftees 
who  shortly  wUl  begin  to  be  released  from 
a  years  of  active  duty— or  of  the  young  men 
who  will  receive  unversal  military  training 
if  the  UMT  bill  should  pass.    Chairman  Vik- 
sow  of  the  Hoiise  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  done  well  to  urge  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  act  on  the  Reserve  compxjnents  bill 
as  a  prelude  to  further  consideration  of  UlIT. 
The  House  bill  is,  we  think,  a  good  one. 
It  woiild  create  three  Reserve  classifications 
In  each  military  department — the  Ready  Re- 
serve, including  the  NaUonal  Guard,  which 
would  have  regular  training  and  could  be 
called  to  active  duty  by  the  President;  and 
the  Stand-by  and  Retired  Reserves,  which 
co\iId  be  called   to  active  duty  only  when 
authorized  by  Congress.      Young  men  com- 
pleting  a   years   of   active  duty   xinder    the 
present   draft    act   would   automatically   go 
Into  the  Ready  Reserve  for  3  years  and  then 
Into  one  of  the  other  components  for  three 
more  years.      A  like  obligation  would   fall 
upon  UMT  trainees  in  rounding  out  their 
7>4  years  of  Reserve  liability.    Men  presently 
In  the  Active  Reserve  would  retain  that  status 
until  July  1.  1963.      After  that  time  they 
would  be  qualified  for  transfer  to  the  Stand- 
by Reserve  by  virtue  of  a  total  of  4  years  of 
active  duty  during  or  after  World  War  II 
or  8  yean  of  Beserre  aerrlce  lubeequent  to 
VJ-day. 

The  only  way  by  wtait^  the  country  will 
be  able  to  reduce  the  siae  of  Its  standing 
Armed  Forces  is  through  the  creation  of  a 
strong,  well -organized  Reserve.  This  is  the 
whole  rationale  of  the  universal  military 
training  program.  The  Reserve  oomponents 
hill  is  essential  not  only  to  let  reserrista 
know  precisely  where  they  stand,  but  also 
as  the  basis  for  efforts  to  reduce  the  military 
burden. 


A  Rcbake  to  Harry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxntoa 
IN  THX  BOCSS  OF  R2PRXSKNTA7T7B 

Friday.  March  21. 19S2 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  an  editorial  from  the  Albion  Jour- 
nal-Register. Albion.  BL.  March  20, 1952. 
which  I  believe  expresses  the  thought 
and  wish  of  the  people  generally  in  Illin- 
ois, that  It  Is  time  "to  turn  the  entlr9 
Kir  Deal  out  of  power."  The  editorial 
follovs: 

A^  Basnca  to  Babxt 

Voters  In  N«w  Hampshire  spoke  last  wssk. 

Their  oomblned  yolces.  while  constituting 
enly  a  tiny  section  of  the  combined  National 
chorus,  will  echo  and  re-echo  throughout 


these  United  States  during  the  months  be- 
fore the  National  eonventlona. 

To  this  newspaper,  the  endorsement  of 
Gen.  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  who  won  a  10.- 
000  plurality  over  Senator  Tatt,  Is  of  less  im- 
jxwtance.  when  envaluated  as  a  political  por- 
tent, than  was  the  amazing  defeat  handed 
President  Truman  by  the  voters  of  that 
State. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Democratic  vot- 
ers turned  a  collective  thumbs  down  on  tlie 
titular  head  of  their  party  U  vastly  encour- 
aging to  those  of  us  who  are  sick  of  the  con- 
trolled chaos  that  is  Harry's  principal  stock 
In  trade. 

There  is  something  highly  symboUc  in  the 
fact  that  the  Truman  defeat  came  Just  as 
he  was  completing  7  years  at  the  helm  of  a 
wavering  ship  of  state. 

Students  of  the  occult  teU  us  that  many 
things  run  in  cycles  of  7  years  duration. 

•ren  In  Biblical  times  the  seven  was  sym- 
boUeal.  Remember  the  seven  fat  years  fol- 
lowed by  the  seven  lean  years  that  beeet 
the  Pharoah? 

The  trouncing  administered  the  President 
In  New  Hampshire  may  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  cycle.  His  seven  fat  years  are  past. 
His  seven  long  years  of  vacillating,  of  pUy- 
Ing  both  ends  against  the  middle,  of  eoun- 
teractlng  every  major  decision  with  another 
that  emasculated  the  first,  have  run  out. 

The  pendulum  has  already  1>egun  to 
•wing.  Despite  efforts  of  the  party  organ- 
isers, despite  the  ward  heelers,  the  boys  on 
tha  pairroll.  and  the  once  deluded  average 
vo««".  who  believed  that  Barry  could  do  no 
wrong,  the  rank  and  file  of  party  members 
tossed  Barry  into  the  discard  as  far  as  New 
Hampshire  is  concerned. 

Tliat.  In  itself,  is  encouraging  to  those 
of  us  who  are  sick  of  the  complete  lack  of 
consUtency  In  the  White  Hotise. 

Into  it  can  be  read  a  hope,  if  not  a  firm 
conviction,  the  T-year  cycle  has  changed.  If 
the  voters  in  his  party  continue,  in  other 
States,  to  emulate  the  acUon  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Democrats,  there's  still  hooe  fw 
the  NaUon.  ^ 

This  newspaper  hopes,  and  firmly  expects, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
turn  the  entire  Fair  Deal  out  into  the  Salt 
Creek  pastures  come  November. 

A  Republican  administration  in  the  Capi- 
tol, in  QUI  option,  offers  our  major  hops 
of  national  sxirvlval  during  the  trvinc  vcan 
that  Ue  ahead.  ^^  '^ 

But  more  important  than  that  hoped-for 
victory  Is  the  knowledge  that  even  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  are  fed  up  with  Barry 
Truman,  and  the  vulture  gang  that  he  psr- 
mita  to  feed  trjtn  our  Nation's  vitals. 

The  Democratic  voters  of  New  Hampshire 
have  shown  the  way.  They  have  rebuked 
the  little  man  from  Independence,  and  la 
so  doing  have  demonstrated  that  even 
though  the  top  leadership  reeks  with  oor- 
nipUon  the  rank  and  file  still  beUeve  in  tha 
to*««rtty  that  Is  a  keystone  of  ovir  democ- 
racy, and  will  vota.  wlien  given  the  oppor- 
tonlty.  to  throw  the  rascals  out. 


LrKUM.  New  Yerk  Style 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or  kLAUtUA 

or  THS  BOUSB  OF  RKPRXSKNTATTVIS 

Friday.  March  21. 1952 

.^^?OBERT8.    Mr.  Speaker,  from 

the  editorial  page  in  the  Selma  Times- 
Journal,  a  great  newspaper  In  my  dis- 
trict,  comes  a   thought-provoking   and 
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pointed  editorial  on  the  subject  of  lynch- 
ing, which  I  feel  would  be  of  keen  inter- 
est to  all  the  Members  of  Congress.  I 
commend  it  especially  for  reading  by 
those  misguided  people  who  are  con- 
stantly pointing  a  critical  finger  at  the 
South. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ltnchxho,  Nkw  Tone  Oi  ilm 

Southerners  as  a  rule  are  not  inclined  to 
interfere  with  the  local  affairs  of  other  sec- 
tions and  they  have  little  sympathy  for  "so- 
cial cnisadcrs"  who  like  to  try  to  regulate 
the  conduci  of  other  people. 

But  indignation  seems  to  be  general  among 
Southerner:!  over  failure  of  New  York  police 
to  prevent  'he  gang  slaying  of  Arnold  Schu- 
ster, Brook:  yn  pants  salesman  who  brought 
about  the  iirrest  of  Willie  (The  Actor)  Sut- 
ton, the  Nation's  notorious  bank  robber. 

These  Southerners  want  to  know  what  the 
"hoUer-thaa-thou"  StaU  of  New  York  is 
going  to  dc>  about  a  plain  case  of  lynching 
to  satisfy  personal  hatred.  In  the  pact,  the 
Empire  State  has  been  a  leader  in  condemn- 
ing the  South  for  similar  crimes  of  violence 
and  ita  press  stiU  castigates  this  section  at 
regular  intervals  for  incidenU  which  virtual- 
ly have  become  things  of  the  past. 

It  is  not  enough  to  alibi  that  Schuster 
brought  retaliation  upon  himself  by  ignor- 
ing police  (dvice  to  remain  anonymous  aftar 
"fingering"  Sutton.  The  fact  that  Schuster 
wanted  puMlc  recognition  as  well  as  a  finan- 
cial reward  for  recognizing  Sutton  does  not 
justify  failure  of  Gotham  police  to  see  that 
he  was  given  adequate  protection  and  to 
prevent  hlra  from  placing  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  gangland  lynchers  could  do  their 
dirty  work. 

Due  to  the  negligence  of  New  York  police, 
a  publlc-s{>lrlted  citizen  has  been  lynched, 
even  though  masks  and  robes  were  not  in- 
volved. 

So  what  is  the  State  of  New  York  going 
to  do  about  it?  And  what  Is  the  press  of 
New  York  going  to  say  m  the  future  con- 
cerning thr  need  for  passage  of  antl-lynch- 
Ing  legislation? 


Flnoridatici  of  Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NSBSASKA 

IN  THE  BOUSI  OF  REPRKSENTATTVXS 
I       Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  discuss,  briefly,  the  pros  and 
cons  of  adding  fluorine  to  the  communal 
Water  supply,  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
dental  caries  in  children.  This  subject 
is  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  all  of  the 
country. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Chemicals 
in  Food  hits  just  completed  exhaustive 
hearings,  the  first  of  its  kind,  upon  the 
question  of  adding  fluorine  to  the  water 
svpply.  We  had  before  the  committee 
18  witnesses  who  qualified  as  experts  on 
the  subject.  There  certainly  was  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  these  ex- 
perts. This  was  true  because  the  sci- 
entists felt  that  certain  experiments  now 
in  progress  were  not  far  enough  along  in 
order  for  them  to  issue  a  sound  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago  I  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
add  fluorides  to  the  public  water  supply 


of  Washington.  D.  C.  I  did  this  because 
I  thought  the  adding  of  fluorides  at  that 
time  was  a  good  thing,  and  I  wanted  to 
have  some  discussion  upon  the  subject. 
The  Commissioners  did  not  wait  for  a 
hearing  on  the  bill;  and  without  legis- 
lative authority,  and  under  the  prodding 
from  the  Health  Department,  they  ap- 
peared before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee requesting  moneys  to  put  the  plan 
into  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  speak  a  little 
more  clearly  on  the  subject  today.  I  say 
that  because  of  the  exhaustive  hearings 
the  special  committee  held.  Because  of 
the  hearings  I  am  wiser  today  than  yes- 
terday. 

I  believe  that  adding  fluorides  to  the 
drinking  water  in  the  proportion  1  part 
per  million,  for  children,  will  prevent 
about  50  percent  of  the  caries  that  ordi- 
narily occur.  I  am  convinced  from  the 
hearings  that  they  do  not  know  at  this 
time  what  effect  fluorides  might  have 
upon  an  acutely  or  chronically  111  child, 
or  upon  the  older  group  who  might  be 
chronically  ill.  The  scientists  Just  have 
not'  completed  their  flndings  on  this 
phase  of  the  subject.  To  me  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  the  Public  Health  Service 
should  recommend  universal  medica- 
tion of  water  for  everyone  until  all  of 
the  facts  about  the  effects  upon  the  ill 
are  known.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
public  Interest  Is  best  served  by  a  more 
cautious  attitude  before  advocating  the 
addition  of  any  chemical  to  the  water 
and  food  supplies.  Certainly  cities  that 
contemplate  adding  fluorine  to  the  water 
should  first  know  what  percentage  of 
fluorine  they  now  have  in  their  water 
supply  and  they  should  be  aware  of  the 
facts — that  all  of  the  pros  and  cons  as  to 
its  results  on  individuals  who  may  be 
chronically  ill  has  not  been  established. 
I  note  in  the  Sunday  Star  of  Sunday. 
March  23.  1952.  that- 
Nearby  Maryland  area  is  being  tested  for 
fluoride  effects,  and  that  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  is  now  making  a  long- 
range  study  of  Ita  value  in  water. 

The  article  further  states: 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  trying  to  find 
out  exactly  how  fiuorldes  fight  tooth  decay 
and  how  it  reacta  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

I  think  It  is  aU  to  the  good.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
will  continue  to  investigate  as  to  what 
happens  when  fluorides  get  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  individual  who  is  ill. 

I  can  say  to  my  colleagues,  quite 
frankly,  that  until  I  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  all  of  the  experts  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  thought  fluorine  added  to  the 
water  supply  might  be  beneficial  to  every 
one.  I  was  misled  by  the  Public  Health 
Service.  I  am  a  former  State  health  di- 
rector and  have  always  supported  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  the  measures 
that  they  have  advocated.  I  am  sorely 
disappointed  that  they  now  are  advocat- 
ing every  single  soul  in  the  community 
should  take  fluorine  before  all  of  the 
facts  of  experiments  now  in  progress 
have  been  completed.  It  may  be  a  good 
thing  for  everyone,  but  we  ought  to  know 
whether  sick  children  or  adults  with 
kidney  disease,  diabetes,  fracture  of  a 
bone,  or  thyroid  disturbances  or  tuber- 
culosis, or  any  chronic  disease,  are  able 


to  eliminate  fluorides  as  effectively  as 
normal  people  do.  In  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  I  could  find  no  rec- 
ord of  any  such  studies. 

I  am  further  disturbed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  was  misled  and  perhaps  others 
have  been  misled  by  statements  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  had  given 
their  unqualified  approval  to  this  plan. 
I  believe  they  do  endorse  the  plan  in  prin- 
ciple, but  it  Is  a  qualified  endorsement. 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  Dr. 
George  Lull,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, said  in  an  insert  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings  on  March  8, 1952,  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  3971  and  3972  of  the 
printed  hearings,  and  I  quote: 

The  council  purposely  refrains  from  mak- 
ing any  recommendations  that  conununlties 
support  or  oppose  projects  for  the  fluorida- 
tion of  water  suppUes. 

And  on  page  3972:  ^ 

The  house  of  delegates  did  not  urge  or  rec- 
ommend that  any  commxuilty  imdertake  to 
fluoridate  their  water  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement  Is  of  a 
definite  nature.  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
they  had  given  fluoridation  of  water 
their  wholehearted  support.  I  was  told 
that  by  the  PubUc  Health  Service.  I  have 
been  guilty  of  quoting  the  American 
Medical  Association  as  giving  mass  fluo- 
ridation their  unqualified  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  my  best  efforts, 
and  from  the  evidence  before  my  com- 
mittee. I  cannot  find  any  public  evidence 
that  gave  me  the  Impression  that  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Den- 
tal Association,  or  several  other  health 
agencies,  now  recommending  the  fluori- 
dation of  water,  had  done  any  original 
work  of  their  own.  These  groups  were 
simply  endorsing  each  other's  opinions. 

The  possibility  of  using  fluorides  for 
control  of  children's  dental  caries  is  an 
attractive  one  and  in  my  opinion  war- 
rants additional  study.  There  is  no 
sclentlflc  basis  for  recommending  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  the  proposals  to 
treat  the  entire  population  with  fluo- 
rides. The  mass  medication  of  fluorides 
is  still  in  the  experimental  category,  and 
there  is  certainly  a  need  for  additional 
sclentlflc  studies.  There  Is  nothing  that 
presents  an  urgent  decision  until  decisive 
experiments  have  been  done.  It  will  then 
be  time  to  make  the  decision. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  use  of 
fluorides  in  preventing  dental  caries  will 
be  a  major  discovery  in  the  field  of  den- 
tistry. It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  now  in  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  disturbing  to  me 
when  the  men  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, who,  as  late  as  1950,  were  not  ready 
to  endorse  the  universal  use  of  fiuorine, 
have  now,  almost  to  a  man,  come  out  for 
the  endorsement.  I  want  to  refer  to  some 
published  papers  of  Dr.  Francis  A.  Ar- 
nold, National  Institute  of  Health.  The 
papers  published  in  1948.  1949.  and  1950 
said  in  substance: 

The  evaluation  of  the  effecto  of  fluorine  in 
water  has  not  l>een  established  and  must  wait 
untU  the  experiments  now  In  progress  are 
comp.eted. 

Dr.  Arnold  published  another  paper  on  ~ 
dental  research  in  May  of  1 95 1 .     llie  pa  - 
per  appeared  m  Tufts  College  dental 
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echool  magazine.  The  paper  refers  to 
dental  research  as  well  as  to  the  use  of 
fluorine  in  water.  I  qiiote  from  page 
3778  of  the  hearings  held  March  17. 1952 : 

It  la  too  early  to  eraluate  the  effect*  of  this 
tnereased  research  activity  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  tbe  dental  bealtli  of  tbe  children  In 
tlie  United  States. 

Dr.  Arnold  published  another  paper 
entitled  "Fluoride  Therapy  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Dental  Caries,"  reprinted  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation In  October  1948.  The  conclu- 
sions are: 

^t  the  present  there  is  no  acceptable  con- 
trolled   sdentlflc    evidence    In    an    adequate 
number  of  observations  with  which  to  eval- 
,    uate  the  supplemental  feeding  of  fluoridation 
for  carles  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  In  the  beginning, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  proper  use  of 
fluorides  in  the  water  or  milk,  or  by 
tablet  form,  for  children  may  reduce 
caries  about  50  percent.  The  18  experts 
which  r»ppeared  before  our  committee  all 
admitted  that  there  are  experiments  now 
going  on  as  to  what  the  effects  might  be 
on  the  older  age  group,  as  well  as  the 
children  and  adults  who  might  have 
chronic  diseases,  but  the  experiments  are 
not  completed  und  some  of  them  are  not 
ready  to  render  an  opinion.  It  seems 
unthinkable  to  me  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  universal  medication  until 
these  facts  have  been  carefully  examined. 
The  committee  had  ample  evidence 
that  even  in  areas  where  fluorides  occur 
naturally  that  they  still  have  consider- 
able caries.  It  is  also  a  known  fact  that 
areas  that  have  no  fluorides  in  their 
water  may  have  a  little  dental  caries.  It 
Is  by  no  means  a  cure-all.  One  dentist 
even  wrote  me  that  dental  caries  might 
be  the  cause  of  poliomyelitis,  and  be- 
cause I  objected  to  the  use  of  fluorine 
for  everyone.  I  might  be  the  cause  of 
ninnerous  cases  of  polio.  How  ridiculous 
that  statement  is  from  a  man  who  should 
be  a  thinking,  scientiflc  man 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  Newburgh,  N,  Y.,  an 
exhaustive  experiment  is  being  carried 
on  which  will  be  completed  in  about  5 
years.  When  completed  they  will  have 
some  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  effect. 
If  any,  fluorir"  might  have  on  the  health 
of  the  older  group  and  those  with  chronic 
diseases.  This  will  alao  include  the  ef- 
fects upon  the  linbom  child.  Dr.  David 
B.  Ast.  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Service,  is  heading  up  this  experiment. 
He  published  an  article  in  volume  4,  No.  6, 
of  the  June  9, 1950,  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  on  the  question 
of  fluorides  ir  water.  A  final  conclusion 
of  the  article  appears  on  page  4042  of 
the  hearings,  and  I  quote: 

Pinal  conclusions  regarding  the  possible 
systemic  effects  of  fluoride  In  the  dosage 
employed  should  not  be  drawn  before  ter- 
mination of  the  10-year  study. 

More  refined  techniques  may  also  be  avail- 
able  In  the  future  In  studying  pertinent  as- 
pects of  the  problem.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized,  however,  that  a  longer  period  of  ob- 
■ervatlon  Is  required  before  flnal  condu- 
•Icns  can  be  dra-vn.  The  possibility  of  dem- 
onstrated accumulative  effects  of  the  fluo- 
rides m  the  flnal  years  of  the  10-year  study 
cannot  be  eliminated  at  thla  time. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeatedly  asked  the 
following  question  of  nearly  every  wit- 
ness which  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee: 

What  ezperimenta  have  been  carried  on 
to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  fluorides  might 
have  upon  older  people  and  those  with 
chronic  dlaeaacs.  or  In  abnormal  chUdren? 

All  of  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  fluo- 
rides in  water  said  that  no  conclusions 
had  been  reached,  but  studies  were  In 
progress.  Again  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Since  these  studies  are  in  progress.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  public  Interest 
for  communities  that  wl:;h  to  use  flu- 
orides in  their  water  supply  to  know  that 
the  results  of  the  experiments  now  being 
made  have  not  been  completed  or  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress probably  sends  out  numerous  year- 
books of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  1950-51  yeartxx)k  has  a  chapter  en- 
titled "Hazards  and  Potential  Drugs." 
On  page  722  you  find  this  statement: 

For  example,  the  work  of  the  pharmacol- 
ogy laboratory  demonfitrated  that  the  41uo- 
rlde  ion  Inhibits  the  enzyme  bone  phos- 
phatase In  young  rats  and  thereby  retards 
calcification  of  the  leg  bones. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  that  no  fluorides  be  fed  to 
brood  sows.  Experimental  work  on  rats 
and  mice  indicate  a  lessened  mental  re- 
action in  rats  and  mice  who  have  had 
fluorides.  What  effect  fluorides  might 
have  on  the  unborn  child  has  not  been 
established.  Evidence  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  placenta  carries  a  large  amount 
of  fluorides. 

A  check  of  the  vital  statistics  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. — which  is  the  only  city  of 
any  size  that  has  had  artificial  fiuorida- 
tlon  for  more  than  4  years — shows  that 
the  death  rate  from  heart  disease  in  the 
year  1944  numbered  585.  Pour  years 
later,  after  fluoridation  had  started, 
there  were  1.069  deaths.  There  was  an 
Increase  of  50  percent  in  the  deaths  from 
nephritis.  Tliere  was  an  increase  of  50 
percent,  over  a  period  of  4  years,  in  the 
deaths  from  intra-cranial  lesions. 
These  are  official  figures  contained  in 
the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
published  annually  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service;  I  am  not  saying 
that  fluoridation  was  the  cause.  How- 
ever, the  Public  Health  Service  takes 
pride  in  pointing  out,  through  statistics, 
that  health  might  even  be  better  when 
florides  are  in  the  water.  The  records 
do  not  prove  tlieir  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
marks I  desire  to  place  in  the  Rkcobj)  the 
names  of  witnesses  tloat  appeared  before 
our  committee.  They  are  marked  the 
pros  and  the  cona.  You  will  note  that 
all  of  the  experts  grounded  in  the  science 
of  biochemistry,  have  advocated  the  go- 
slow  sign  on  the  use  of  fluorides  in  drink- 
ing water.  I  believe  that  the  dental  pro- 
fession and  other  public-minded  individ- 
uals, like  myself,  have  been  misled  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  because  all  of  the 
facts  have  not  been  made  available  upon 
this  subject. 

I  am  reminded  that  25  years  ago  the 
Public  Health  Service,  recommended  the 
universal  use  of  iodine  in  water.    Later 


on  ft  was  discoTered  that  iodine  affected 
people  with  goiters,  and  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

It  Is  dUScult  for  me  to  mxterstand  how 
high  officials  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice could  change  their  mind,  over  a  S- 
month  period  and  completely  reverse  tbe 
field.  Where  once  they  advocated  the 
go-slow  sign  on  the  use  of  fluorides  they 
now  apparently  have  gone  overboard, 
and  put  out  large  anumnts  of  propa- 
ganda favoring  the  fluoridation  of  water. 
I  am  certain  that  the  dental  profession 
merely  echoes  and  endorses  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
They  have  done  little  experimental  work 
themselves. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  Alimilnum 
Co.  of  America,  and  its  many  subsidiary 
companies  might  not  have  a  deep  inter- 
est in  getting  rid  of  the  waste  products 
from  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  be- 
cause these  products  contain  a  large 
amount  of  fluoride.  In  this  connection 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Oscar 
Ewing.  who  now  heads  up  the  F^eral 
Security  Administration,  and  the  firm  of 
attorneys  he  was  with — Hubbard.  Hill  k 
Ewlng— represents  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America.  I  understand  Mr.  Ewing's 
name  no  longer  appears  on  the  door — 
Hubbard.  Hill  b  Ht^es.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  if  he  shares  in  the 
yearly  cut  of  their  melon. 

I  have  also  noted.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
propose  to  use  sodium  silico  fluorides. 
This  is  cheaper,  but  the  most  dangerous 
type  of  element  It  forms  a  highly 
toxic  fluoric  acid.  If  fluorides  must  be 
used,  the  biochemists  recommend  that 
sodium  fluoride  should  be  used. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  opposmg 
the  proper  use  of  the  proper  dose  of 
fluorides  for  normal  children.  There  is 
an  alternate  method  of  giving  fluorides 
to  them  besides  medicating  the  water 
supply  of  everyone.  I  do  feel  that  It  is 
In  the  public  Interest  that  communities 
have  all  the  facts  before  they  put  fluorine 
in  the  water.  Experiments  now  in 
progress  should  give  that  answer  within 
the  next  5  or  6  years. 

This  is  not  an  urgent  matter.  I  would 
recommend  the  go-slow  sign  until  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  no  damage 
will  come  to  the  sick  child,  or  to  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  old  age  group,  who  may 
have  chronic  diseases.  The  picture  to- 
day is  not  clear.  Communities  who  to- 
slst  on  putting  fluorides  in  their  water 
should  know  that  experiments  now  In 
progress,  which  will  be  completed  in  5 
years,  may  supply  the  answer  as  to 
whether  universal  medication  of  water 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  all  the  people. 

Wm«B8«8    BxrOU    6SLICT     COMMirm    IM- 

TEsnCATINO   PLDOBDn   IK    WaTB 

FOB   rLOCUDSS   IN    DaOCKOtO    WATn 

Bruce  D.  Porsythe.  D.  D.  S..  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General.  Chief  Dental  Ofllcer,  PubUc 
Health  Service.  Federal  Security  Aaencr. 
Washington,  D.  C.  'm*:"*.^. 

Dr.  John  K.  Knutaon.  Dlvlalon  of  Dental 
PubUc  Health,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C 

David  B.  Ast.  D.  D.  8..  U.  P.  H..  the  Amerl- 
can  Public  Health  Association.  Albany.  M.  T. 

Dr.  Francis  P.  Heyroth,  Kettering  Labora- 
tory, College  of  Ifedldne,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 
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Dr.  John  D.  Porterfleld,  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Ofllcers,  C(Mum- 
bus,  Ohio. 

Francis  A.  Arnold.  D.  D.  S..  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 

H.  Trend:  ey  Dean,  D.  D.  8.,  National  &!• 
Stltutes  of  Health.  Bethesda,  Md. 

Dr.  Isadore  Zipkin.  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Betbesda,  Md. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Andervont,  Chief  of  Laboratory 
ot  Biology.  National  Cancer  Institute.  Be- 
thesda,  Md 

Mr.  J.  Roy  Doty,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Dental  Atiociations'  CouncU  on  Dental 
Therapeutics,  Chicago.  111. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hlayney.  professor,  dental  s\irgery. 
and  director  of  the  Walter  Q.  ZoUer  Me- 
morial Clinic.  University  of  Chicago. 

I       AGAINST   rLUOalDBS   IN   WATn 

Dr.  Robert  8.  Harris,  Nutritional  Biochem- 
istry Labors torles.  Department  of  Food  Tech- 
nology. Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  Biochemical  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Prof.  E.  B  Hart,  professor  of  Biochemistry. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Dr.  V.  O.  Hurme,  director  of  Clinical  Re- 
pearch.  Porayth  Dental  Infirmary  for  ChU- 
dren,  Boston.  Mass. 

Dr.  Margaret  Cammach  Smith,  former 
head.  Depitrtment  of  Human  Nutrition, 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arlc. 

Prof.  Howard  V.  Smith,  associate  agricul- 
tural chemist.  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Aria. 

Dr.  Hans  H.  Neumann.  1377  Kew  Avenue. 
HewUtt.  N.  Y. 


Morale  Is  Bcinf  Undermmed  bj  Futile 
War  ia  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HpN,  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacciNBiN 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  a  letter  written  by  a  par- 
ent to  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  and 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that 
paper  under  the  title  "Voice  o-  the  Peo- 
ple." Mr.  Speaker,  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  writer  of  that  letter  is 
quite  prevalent  all  over  the  country 
where  our  young  men  are  being  sent  into 
wars  all  o^er  the  world  in  a  very  ques- 
tionable venture. 

I  am  including  the  letter  at  this  point: 

I  Pa«xwsll  to  a  Son 

Chicago,  January  31. — Twenty  years  ago. 
something  xery  nearly  a  miracle  occurred  In 
our  family — a  boy  was  bom,  a  boy  to  carry 
on  a  name  that  otherwise  would  die  out. 
Eighteen  years  we  had  of  his  growing  up: 
thinking  carefuUy  always  of  the  best  thing 
to  do  for  him,  the  best  way  to  prepare  him  to 
meet  tbe  drmands  of  his  future,  the  honest 
way  to  face  life  and  its  problems:  to  accept 
his  way  of  life  with  humility,  his  fellow  man 
with  love.  We  tried  so  hard  to  do  a  good  job 
with  him.  Oghteen  years  of  seeing  him 
grow  closer  and  closer  to  his  father  until  they 
were  men  together  who  respected  each  other. 

Today,  he  comes  home  on  furlough  before 
he  goes  to  Korea.  How  can  we  find  the 
strength  to  face  this  next  2  weeks?  To  sea 
him  go  into  something  we  cannot  believe  in. 
at  the  whim  of  a  man  we  have  only  contempt 
for?     This   boy  who   should   be   In   college. 


building  a  future  for  himself  and  the  part 
he  and  every  boy  plays  in  the  buUdlng  of  a 

community. 

Do  you  think  he  feels  that  he  is  fighting 
for  America  or  for  a  better  world?  No  more 
than  we  do.  Today,  we,  people  who  have 
loved  Ood  with  aU  our  hearts  and  who  felt 
that  we  could  trust  Him,  cannot  even  find 
Within  )ur8elve8  enough  to  say:  "Ood,  please 
take  care  of  this  boy  for  us."  Maybe,  after 
he  Is  gone,  some  faith  will  come  back  to  us. 
We  must  have  something  to  help  us.  Per- 
haps some  day  we  wUl  be  able  to  say:  "God, 
forgive  these  people  who  gave  us  Harry  Tru- 
man." And  even,  some  day,  "God.  forgive 
Harry  Ttuman." 

It  Is  unbelievable  that  we,  the  people  of 
a  free  Nation,  must  stand  by,  unable  to  help 
those  to  w?  om  we  gave  the  gift  of  life. 

F.B. 


Prkei  Under  Fair  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  B.  MdKULLEN 

or  rLosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  McMXTLLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
J.  E.  "Doc"  Webb,  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.: 
Paiccs  Umdkb  Faib  TaAos 

In  her  letter  of  March  10,  Frances  Lanier 
White,  of  Alexandria,  asked  me  to  document 
my  assertion  that  fair  trade  tends  to  result 
In  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  findings  of  most  of  the  studies  to 
which  I  referred  were  succinctly  sununarlzed 
in  recent  hearings  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  by  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Klamon. 
professor  of  marketing,  Waslilngton  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  as  follows: 

"In  January  and  April  of  1940  Fortune 
magaelne  conducted  a  survey  of  prices  on 
many  items  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
comparable  prices  on  such  identical  items 
In  surrounding  fair-trade  territory.  On  the 
basis  of  this  and  other  surveys  Fortune  con- 
servatively estimated  that  fair  trade  was 
costing  the  American  public  no  less  than 
$750,000,000. 

"The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  conducted  two 
surveys  on  prices  In  St.  Louis  where  we  have 
no  fair  trade  and  nearby  Illinois  that  has  a 
fair-trade  law  •  •  •.  While  It  is  true 
they  are  flash  surveys,  they  Indicate  clearly 
that  average  prices  on  liquor  In  Missotiri  are 
approximately  16  percent  lower  than  In  near- 
by Illinois,  and  that  average  prices  on  many 
drug  items  are  no  less  than  12  percent  lower 
than  in  nilnols. 

"Shortly  after  the  Mlller-Tydlngs  Act  was 
passed  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  sur- 
veyed 4,000  items  sold  under  conditions  of 
fair  trade  and  before  fair  trade.  This  was 
one  of  the  widest  surveys  conducted,  and 
although  it  may  come  from  an  interested 
source,  it  indicated  that  the  price  of  cos- 
metics as  a  result  of  fair-trade  fixing  had 
been  raised  8.6  percent:  drugs,  15.8  percent; 
liquors,  11.8  percent;  books.  17.0  percent,  and 
miscellaneous  Items,  16  percent. 

"In  all  the  mass  markets  the  sxirvey  In- 
dicated fair  trade  laws  have  raised  prices 
and  have  placed  an  added  burden  on  the 
consunrlng  public.  The  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  marketing  In  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness and  public  administration  of  Temple 
University,  Dr.  Myron  8.  Heldlngsfleld,  in  a 
survey  and  article  published  in  Women's 
Wear  Dally  of  July  6,  1951.  indicated  that 
his  study  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  showed  that 
most  fair-traded  Items,  particularly  in  ap- 


pliances were  priced  30  percent  too  high  for 
the  a\erage  consumer,  and  that  a  nximber  at 
devices  had  been  resorted  to  by  consumers, 
manufacturers,  and  retailers  to  get  around 
fair-trade  price-fixing  restrictions  in  Phila- 
delphia even  before  Schwegmann." 

In  addition,  Sam  Rosenthal,  president  of 
the  Standard  Drug  Co.,  which  operates  stores 
in  both  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, presented  before  the  same  committee  a 
comparison  for  a  large  number  of  products 
of  the  minimiim  fair  trade  retail  prices  pre- 
vailing in  Virginia — a  fair-trade  State — with 
the  retail  prices  at  which  he  could  sell  the 
same  products  and  still  make  a  reasonable 
profit  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  non- 
falr-trade  area.  His  comparison  revealed 
that  the  retaU  prices  were  subsUntlally 
higher  in  Virginia  than  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Finally,  the  Federal  lYade  Commission  In 
Its  exhaustive  872-page  study  on  resale-price 
maintenance  compared  retail  prices  before 
and  after  the  imposition  of  fair  trade.  With 
only  a  few  exceptions  the  study  showed  that 
following  the  imposition  of  fair  trade,  retail 
prices  In  chain  stores  and  department  stores 
were  noticeably  higher  than  before  fair  trade. 

The  average  fair-trade  prices  are  set  up  for 
a  retail  mark-up  of  approximately  33Vi  to 
60  percent.  Oxxr  retaU  store  can  make  a 
liberal  net  profit  with  an  8-percent  mark-up 
in  tobaccos;  13-percent  mark-up  In  the 
super  msirkets;  15-percent  mark-up  in  wines 
and  liquors;  18-percent  mark-up  in  fast 
turn-over  drtigs  and  patents. 

J.  E.    (Doc)     WXBB. 

Webb's  City.  Ine. 
St.  PmssBUBG,  Fla. 


JuTeaile  DeUnqueacy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  NKW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZ3 
Tuesday,  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  my  remarks  in  the  March  18  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  fifth  of  the  series  of 
articles  on  Juvenile  delinquency  by 
Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala,  children's 
court  judge  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Ju- 
venile Court  Judges: 

Dxlinquxnct:  Its  Contkol — ^UHrrxo  Ettobt 
Vital  To  Control  Juveniles — Problem 
Bput  Into  Individual  Cases,  WriH  No 
8iNCut  Remxdt  Possible 

(This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  articles  by 
Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala,  of  Children's  Court, 
eminent  authority  on  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  head  of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges.  Today's  article  deals  with 
suggestions  on  controlling  delinquency.  Fu- 
ture articles  to  appear  daily  In  this  space 
will  discuss  the  role  of  the  covirts  in  combat- 
ing delinquency  and  some  of  the  rehabUlta- 
tlon  techniques  that  are  used.) 

Methods  of  controlling  Juvenile  delinquen- 
cy are  hard  to  set  down  in  black  and  white. 
There  are  many  different  personality  factors 
to  be  considered.  No  one  remedy  has  been 
found,  or  will  be  found.  It  is  a  matter  of 
individual  cases. 

Everyone  can  have  a  hand  In  controlling 
Juvenile  delinquency.  Parents  can  help. 
Schools  can  help.  The  whole  community 
can  help.  But  control  of  delinquency  must 
be  sensible  and  fair.  Otherwise  it  will  not 
work. 

The  first  thing  people  think  of  when  de- 
linquency control  is  mentioned  Lb  police  en- 
forcement.   This  can  be  used  very  eSectlvely 
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through  th«  medium  of  scare  power,  ••  I 
mentioned  In  a  previovu  article.  A  Tltal 
force  In  control  of  delinquency  In  Buffalo  la 
the  fine  youth  bureau  we  have  in  our  pollc* 
department. 

Unfortunately  the  bureau  is  understaffed. 
Its  members  can  only  be  In  one  place  at  one 
time,  but  though  It  is  short-handed.  Ita  men 
are  trained  police  ofBcers  who  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  Jurenlle  delinquency 
and  the  ways  of  treating  youthful  offenders 
who  have  fun  afoul  of  the  law. 

MOBX  LAWS  UmvKXSSAaT 

The  cop  who  hides  behind  a  highway  bill- 
board on  his  motorcycle  and  waits  to  pick 
off  speeders  Is  doing  little  good.  His  idea  la 
to  catch  unwary  drivers.  Youth  Bureau  per- 
sonnel are  not  so  much  Concerned  with  the 
act  as  with  remedial  measures  that  can  b« 
taken  to  see  that  a  juvenile  offense  is  not 
committed  again  by  the  child  referred  to 
them. 

Some  people  have  said  there  are  not 
enough  laws  to  cover  Juvenile  delinquents. 
Actxially,  there  are  more  than  enough  of 
them,  but  many  are  not  enforced.  Proper 
patrolling  of  areas  where  delinquency  is  moat 
apt  to  occur  would  help.  This  Is  not  a  slap 
at  our  police.  They  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  with  what  they  have,  but  more  men  arc 
needed. 

Delinquency  areas  can  be  easily  spotted 
tn  many  cases.  They  are  usually  places 
where  there  Is  no  overcrowding  and  houses 
are  spaced  far  apart.  Detection  Is  more 
dilBcult  in  such  districts.  It  Is  easier  for 
youngsters    to    skulk    about    lumotlced. 

HOW    MAKJOUX    PHOGRBSSBD 

0\ir  youth  bureau  is  doing  a  fine  Job.  but 
public  cooperation  would  enable  It  to  do  a 
much  better  one.  Take  for  example  the  case 
of  Marjorle,  a  teen-ager  who  had  been 
brought  up  In  a  totally  unsatisfactory  en- 
vironment. She  wasn't  the  prettiest  girl  In 
her  neighborhood,  and  had  trouble  getting 
any  attention  from  boys. 

So  she  t\imed  to  a  series  of  petty  larcenies 
to  get  attention.  The  first  time  she  was 
caught,  liarjorle  put  on  the  "poor  Uttle 
me"  routine  with  such  effect  that  the  police- 
man let  her  go  with  a  reprimand.  Appre- 
hended again  she  drew  another  warning. 
This  time  it  was  another  cop  who  knew 
nothing  at  her  first  offense.  She  was  caught 
several  times  subsequently,  but  in  different 
precincts  where  police  were  unaware  of  her 
previous  escapades.  Each  time  a  warning 
was  the  only  action  taken. 

By  the  time  the  first  policeman  picked  her 
up  a  second  time  and  made  a  report  to  the 
youth  bureau,  liarjorle  had  gotten  away  with 
many  offenses  and  was  developing  rapidly 
Into  a  full-fledged  delinquent.  Policemen 
are  kind -hearted  souls  who  are  apt  to  for- 
give the  first  time,  but  If  each  of  the  inci- 
dents had  been  reported  to  the  bureaii. 
trained  dBcers  would  have  noticed  the  line  of 
offenses  and  brought  her  in  for  attention 
much  earlier  in  her  budding  criminal  career. 
Very  often  the  fault  lies  with  storekeep- 
ers who  do  not  report  shoplifting.  They  are 
content  to  give  the  offender  a  lecture  and  let 
him  go.  How  can  authorities  keep  track  of 
■mail  offenses  that  will  lead  to  bigger  ones 
unless  they  are  informed  of  the  violations 
by  the  public? 

I  dont  advocate  that  Buffalo  become  a 
City  of  "stool  pigeons,"  but  there  is  a  pubUc 
responsibility  Involved  here.  Reporting  of 
•11  violations,  big  or  small,  will  give  the 
youth  bureau  a  complete  file  and  put  It  in 
better  position  to  take  action  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Police  investigations  into  seemingly  harm- 
less situations  often  lead  to  amazing  dis- 
coveries. Little  Joe.  an  11-year-old  living  on 
Seneca  Street,  was  picked  up  several  times 
lftt«  at  night  on  lower  Main  Street  and  taken 
home  by  a  good-natured  policeman.  The 
Toungster   carried   some  magazines    and    a 


couple  of  dollars  in  change,  so  the  oAcer 
assumed  he  was  peddling  the  literature. 

ABNOaiCALITT   UMCOVSaLXS 

One  night,  however,  his  mother  wasnt 
home  and  the  bouse  was  locked,  so  the 
ofllcer  took  Joe  to  the  youth  bureau,  which 
turned  him  over  to  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety for  a  night's  shelter.  An  Investigation 
was  made  and  it  was  discovered  that  Joe 
got  his  money  not  by  seUlng  magasines  at 
all  but  by  engaging  In  abnormal  prmetloss 
with  Skid  Row  bums.  Delinquencies  of  this 
kind  are  often  well-dlsgulsed.  These  must 
be  rooted  out  and  eradicated  as  the  most 
insidious  of  all. 

Cknnmunlty  control  of  delinquency  extends 
to  eliminating  some  of  the  temptations  that 
influence  children  to  go  wrong.  For  many 
years  a  Btiflalo  factory  used  to  suffer  from 
broken  windows  on  Halloween.  Since  there 
was  no  Boy  Scout  troop  In  the  area,  Conrad 
E.  Melnecke,  then  chief  scouting  executive 
here,  suggested  forming  one  with  headquar- 
ters as  near  the  factory  as  possible.  While 
the  troop  functioned  from  headquarters  next 
door  there  was  not  a  broken  window  in  the 
factory  on  Halloween. 

Smart  property  owners  repair  damage*  im- 
mediately. In  unxised  buildings  or  houses, 
one  broken  window  Is  a  challenge  to  young- 
sters. They  wUl  try  to  smash  adjoining 
windows,  and  so  on.  When  the  windows  are 
gone  without  replacement,  damage  to  the 
interior  is  invited. 

UNrrxo  xrroaT  nxxdko 
One  of  the  finest  preventive  Jobs  being 
done  in  the  area  to  control  o\ir  youth  is  that 
being  carried  on  by  Randolph  (Murph) 
Iflneo,  head  of  the  city  parks  department  rec- 
reation division.  Murph  and  his  assistants 
run  the  many  baseball,  basketball,  and 
hockey  leagues,  keep  up  baU  parks,  tennis 
courts,  and  playgrounds  In  the  city,  super- 
vise playgrounds  and  public  swlnunlng  pools, 
and  run  neighborhood  hoiisea  and  commu- 
nity centers.  Their  taak  is  a  big  one.  but 
they  have  done  It  well  and  can  take  much 
credit  for  helping  to  cut  down  on  delin- 
quency. 

Fortunately,  we  have  no  real  John  DilUn- 
gers  around  yet.  and  with  Intelligent  action 
by  the  community  as  a  whole,  there  will  be 
none  in  the  future.  Control  of  delinquency 
is  easily  possible  and  you  are  being  counted 
upon  to  help. 


19S2  Versioa  of  tkc  Gettytbwf  Address 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

OF  nxmxDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  \TIVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoio,  I  Include 
therein  an  article  parodied  on  the  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  to  pay 
Income  taxes. 

The  article,  whose  author  is  unknown, 
follows: 

One  score  and  18  years  ago.  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  Nation  a  new  tax. 
conceived  In  desperation  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  fair  game. 
Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  mass  of 
calculations,  testing  whether  this  taxpayer 
or  any  taxpayer  so  confused  and  so  im- 
poverished, can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  Form  1040.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate  a  large  portion  of  our  Income  to 


a  Anal  resting  place  with  those  men  who 
iMf*  spend  their  lives  ttkat  they  may  spend 
our  money.  It  Is  altogether  anguish  ^^^ 
torture  that  we  do  this.  But.  in  the  larger 
sense,  we  cannot  evade— we  cannot  cheat— 
we  cannot  underestimate  this  tax.  The  col- 
lectors, clever  and  sly,  who  compute  here, 
have  gone  far  beyond  o\ir  poor  power  to  add 
and  subtract. 

Our  creditors  win  Uttle  note  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  pay  here;  but  the  Bureau  ot 
Internal  Revenue  can  never  forget  what  we 
report  here. 

It  U  not  for  ua.  the  taxpayers,  to  question 
the  tax  which  the  Government  has  thus  far 
so  Ignobly  spent.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  taak  remaining 
before  ua — that  from  tiieae  vanUhlng  doUaia 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  few  re- 
maining; that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
next  year  will  not  find  us  in  the  higher  in- 
come bracket:  that  this  taxpayer,  underpaid, 
shall  figure  out  more  deductions;  and  that 
this  tax  of  the  people,  by  the  Congress,  for 
the  Oovemment.  shall  not  cause  solvency  to 
perish. 


Has  HirWr  EdocaHoa  Ust  Its  Moormcs? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

OF  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoti),  I 
wish  to  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram 
under  date  of  March  16: 
Has  Huana  BmcAnow  Loer  lis  MooaiMoat 
An  Incisive  diagnosis  of  higher  education 
In  America  was  presented  by  Dr.  k5.  E.  Sadler, 
president  of  Texas  ChrlstUn  Dnlverslty.  at 
the  sixty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Christian  Churches  last  week  in  Hoiiston. 
This  educattooal  system  In  a  drift  to  State 
control  eosM  go  the  way  nf  systems  in  Eu- 
rope that  became  the  primary  tools  of  dicta- 
torship. 

In  sounding  that  warning,  however,  the 
TCU  president  foresaw  other  pitfalls  for  the 
cause  of  sound  learning.  One  is  the  increas- 
ing trend  to  a  secularised,  materialistic  so- 
ciety largely  through  a  collegUte  system  that 
has  gradiially  become  divorced  from  reUgion, 
its  origmal  founder. 

In  that  connection,  Dr  Sadler  recalled  that 
180  of  the  307  coUeges  established  in  Amer- 
ica l>efore  the  war  between  the  SUtes  were 
definitely  chtirch-reUted  and  only  21  were 
State  controlled.  But  today  abbut  half  of 
aU  college  students  are  enrolled  in  tax-sup- 
ported schools. 

Along  with  this  easy  way  of  financing  there 
Inevitably  goes  State  control  of  education. 
Which  basically  must  be  free  of  all  arbitrary 
restraints  in  the  purstUt  of  sound  learning. 
The  private  colleges  that  continue  largely 
under  religious  auspices  are  being  confronted 
with  unequal  competition  from  the  Oovem- 
ment-financed  Institutions.  Yet,  as  Dr. 
Sadler  argued,  these  private  colleges  and  unl- 
▼ersltles  originally  gave  birth  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  Its  free  system,  and  stUl 
nurtiire  them  today.  Duke  University  and 
its  predecessor.  Trinity  College,  in  North 
Carolina,  are  probative  of  Dr.  Sadler's  con- 
tention. 

But  beyond  the  problem  of  State  con- 
trol. Dr.  Sadler  emphasised  the  fact  that 
we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  seculartzed, 
materialistic  society,  which  neither  under- 
stands nor  appreciates  the  significance  of 
Christian  education.     Therefore,  he  held.  *nt 
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is  extremely  difficult  to  create  or  to  main- 
tain a  basically  Christian  Institution  of 
higher  learning  today." 

**The  problem  cannot  be  solved  merely  by 
adding  s  course  here,  or  a  department  there, 
nor  by  having  any  prescribed  chapel  or  so- 
called  religious  services,"  Dr.  Sadler  ex- 
plained. "As  I  see  it,  the  fuU  solution  of 
this  problem  Involves  a  complete  conversion, 
a  new  direction,  a  return  to  vital  religion 
as  the  focal  center  of  aU  sound  education," 

The  TCU  president  has  laid  down  an  ex- 
tremely important  proposition.  As  be  ar- 
gues, reUgion  must  have  an  Infiuentlal  place 
in  education,  because  morality  or  ethics  is 
the  major  concern  In  this  age  of  materialism 
with  its  impoverishment  of  the  spirit. 
America's  children  must  have  the  same  in- 
doctrination in  principles,  integrity,  honor, 
and  courage  that  the  small  colleges  of  the 
past  gave  their  predecessors  decades  ago. 

In  searching  for  examples  of  Dr.  Sadler's 
point.  Washington  and  Lee  University  under 
Gen.  Robert  B.  Lee  and  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute vmder  Oen.  Thomas  J.  (StonewaU) 
Jackson  came  to  mind.  In  those  two  insti- 
tutions, religion  was  the  focal  center  of  aU 
sound  education.  Higher  education  of  the 
past,  even  if  remote  now,  gave  America  its 
Isaders  as  weU  as  its  system  of  freedom. 


MacArtlwr's  Battle  for  America 


I  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

I     HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NXBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'      Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  iu.der  permission  granted.  I 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoiid  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Daily  News 
of  Monday.  March  24,  1952,  entitled 
"MacArthur's  Battle  for  America."  I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

MAcAsTHtnt's  Battlx  ros  AicxsxcA 

Since  President  Truman  removed  him 
from  bis  Far  East  poet  almost  %  year  ago— 
April  11,  1951,  at  1  a.  m. — Oen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  has  been  fighting  what  we  think  can 
be  accurately  called  a  battle  for  America. 

He  could  have  become  a  sour,  embittered 
man.  living  grumpily  along  on  his  Inactive- 
status  pay  and  taking  occasional  petty  pot- 
shots at  the  Washington  peanut  brains  wtio 
cut  his  conunands  out  from  under  him. 

Instead,  the  general  chose  to  set  forth  on 
a  crusade  aimed  at  saving  the  United  States 
from  forces  he  believes  to  be  undermining  it, 
destroying  its  world  prestige,  and  driving  it 
down  to  ruin. 

The  latest  engagement  in  the  MacArthur 
battle  for  America  was  fought  Saturday 
afternoon,  in  an  atom  bomb  of  a  speech 
touched  off  before  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature  at  Jackson,  Miss. 

For  any  American  who  knows  what  has 
been  going  on  in  this  country  for  years. 
ttie  most  gruesome  aspect  of  the  MacArthur 
charges  is  that  they  are  all  true. 

Well  itemize  them  here,  becsuse  they  are 
of  top  Importance  to  everybody  who  loves 
this  country. 


TRs  coNsrmrnoN  is  ssmo  cxssauprsD 

States'  rights,  guaranteed  by  the  Constiu- 
tlon,  are  being  destroyed,  and  the  Federal 
Oovernment  is  grabbing  more  power  all  the 
time  over  all  of  us.  The  taxing  power  is  be- 
ing so  criminally  abused  that  "these  political 
leaders  have  been  rapidly  exhausting  the  re- 
maining revenue-producing  potential  of  the 


dtisenry."  Most  of  the  tax  burden  is  falling 
on  the  lower-  and  middle-income  people — 
and  there  is  no  magic  whereby  it  can  be 
shifted  to  any  other  group. 

GOVXaNlCDfT  SFSKDUVO  IS  BANXXUPTIMO  T7S 
It  seems  tmnecessary  to  expand  on  this 
point;  we're  all  only  too  well  aware  of  it. 
Too  few  people,  however,  realize,  as  General 
MacArthur  puts  It,  that  "their  energies  and 
those  of  their  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren have  been  mortgaged  for  generations  to 
come." 

coaaupnoH  ts  bottimo  oua  mosal  raa 
He's  speaking  of  Ill-gotten  mink  coats,  five- 
percenter  influence  peddlers,  income  tax 
frauds,  thefts  of  Government  property,  graft 
in  military  proctirement,  etc.  All  this  neces- 
sarily breeds  a  cynical  spirit  in  many  people, 
plus  a  growing  contempt  for  law  and  ordi- 
nary honesty. 

otTs  roaxiGif  roucr,  ir  ant,  is  a  oourLrru 
raiLUu 

It  is  on  this  subject  that  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur  is  best  Informed,  through  bitter  per- 
sonal experience.  About  half  of  his  speech 
last  Satvu-day  was  devoted  to  the  failure  of 
the  Truman-Acheson-Mars.^all  foreign  policy 
all  over  the  world. 

The  general  doubts,  for  one  thing,  that 
with  all  the  billions  flung  abroad  "we  have 
gained  a  single  Communist  convert  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  or  inspired  new  or 
deeper  friendships." 

As  for  our  efforts  to  needle  the  west  Euro- 
peans into  lining  up  against  Russia:  "We 
hear  no  clamor  to  pledge  their  own  lives, 
their  own  fortunes,  and  their  own  sacred 
honor  In  defense  of  their  own  Uberties." 
How,  then,  can  we  help  them? 

Korea,  as  Oeneral  MacArthur  sees  it, 
pretty  well  sums  up  the  whole  tragedy  of  our 
loss  of  world  leadership  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  Acheson  first  invited  the  Reds 
to  take  Korea.  When  they  moved  to  accept 
the  Invitation,  Truman  threw  us  into  war 
against  them.  Then  Truman,  Acheson,  and 
the  United  Nations  lost  their  nerve  and  ham- 
strung MacArthur  in  his  highly  promising 
efforts  to  win  the  war  swiftly. 

We  all  know  what  happened  after  that. 
Our  forces  are  bogged  dowh  in  a  seemingly 
endless  series  of  truce  talks,  while  the  Reds 
rebuild  their  strength.  \ 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  is  hated  and 
derided  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  dis- 
trusted in  others,  and  laughed  at  in  still 
others.  We  came  to  this  pass  under  the 
leadership  of  Truman  and  Acheson — who 
are  still  our  makers  of  foreign  policy. 

Oeneral  MacArthur  has  high  hopes  that 
the  American  people  will  reverse  these 
dangerous  trends — all  of  them — before  it  is 
too  late.  Their  votes,  he  feels,  will  signal 
such  a  reverse,  in  due  and  constitutional 
course. 

That  remains  to  be  seen.  But  there  would 
seem  to  be  considerable  hope  for  a  nation 
which  can  produce  such  a  man  as  Oeneral 
MacArthur.  who  goes  on  battling  for  America 
and  serenely  ignoring  the  n>ental  and 
spiritual  pigmies  who  keep  trying  to  cut 
him  down. 


ConstitatioB  of  Paerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Constitution  of  Puerto  Rico  was  ap- 
proved by  the  constitutional  assembly  on 


Pebpuary  4.  1952,  Mr.  Francisco  Paz 
Granela,  delegate  and  vice  president  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  Free  Federation  of 
Worklngmen,  afflliated  with  the  A.  F.  of 
L,  made  the  following  remarks: 

The  constitution  that  we  have  adopted  is  a 
democratic  Instrxunent  by  which  our  gov- 
ernment will  be  governed  and.  therefore,  we 
may  feel  happy  and  thankful  to  God  for 
having  permitted  us  to  live  this  hour  when 
we  are  to  bequeath  to  our  children  and  to 
our  people,  a  constitution  that  honors 
Puerto  Rico,  and  which  paves  the  way  to  the 
coming  generations  for  amending  it  and  im- 
proving it,  and  to  make  of  Puerto  Rico  a 
happier  and  more  prosperous  country,  within 
the  American  Union. 


Problenn  of  German  Rearmament' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence. 

Mr.  Lawrence  warns  us  not  to  make 
the  same  mistakes  in  Germany  that  we 
made  after  World  War  I.  Would  that 
his  warning  were  heeded. 

Unfortunately,  we  seem  bent  upon  not 
only  repeating  our  own  mistakes  but  in 
repeating  the  mistakes  that  were  made 
in  ancient  Rome. 

The  results  of  the  Lisbon  Conference 
have  been  built  up  absurdly  by  our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  actual  results 
are  still  only  on  paper  and  may  never  bo 
ratified  by  the  high  contracting  parties. 

The  article  follows: 

Thi  Samx  Mistaxx  Twkb 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Two  separate  fears  have  ajrisen  about  the 
way  we  tackle  the  problem  of  rearming  Ger- 
many. 

One  fear — wlilch  is  held  by  the  French — Is 
that  we  shall  merely  be  enabling  Germany 
some  day  to  become  again  an  aggressor  in 
Europe. 

The  other  fear — held  by  German  statee- 
men  friendly  to  the  free  world  idea — is  that 
any  half-hearted  or  distrxistful  attitude  to- 
ward Germany  now  can  only  encourage  the 
eventual  rise  of  another  Hitler.  Such  treat- 
ment, they  believe,  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  propagandists  whose  main  stock 
in  trade  these  days  is  an  artificially  stimu- 
lated nationalism. 

The  compromise  approach  reached  at  the 
Lisbon  conference  is  a  dangerous  approach. 
It  presupposes  that  German  patriotism  will 
lie  dormant  and  acquiesce  indefinitely  in 
What  Is  plainly  an  inferior  position  for  Ger- 
many in  the  councils  of  Europe.  It  assumes 
that,  by  bringing  a  few  German  divisions 
into  the  European  defense  army,  the  emer- 
gence of  another  Nazi  regime  has  been  suc- 
cessfully prevented.  Actually,  the  very  op- 
posite could  result. 

For  the  continxianoe  of  Germany  in  a  sec- 
ond-rate position  wUl  rankle  in  the  bosoms 
of  German  leaders  of  all  parties,  and  the 
minority  which  today  cries  out  that  Germany 
is  being  frustrated  could  some  day  become 
a  majority. 
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It  Is  tnw,  to  be  sure,  that  public  opitilon 
111  ftaaoe  is  not  yet  ready  to  sooept  Oermany 
••  a  full-fledged  partner  in  Europe.  But  this 
Is  a  problem  which  requires  boldneas  i^nri 
firmness  In  Paris.  Demagogs  who  Insist  oa 
regarding  Germany  as  a  Tassal  for  all  time 
must  be  challenged,  for  what  they  advocate 
can  only  bring  the  ultimate  overrunning  of 
Ptance  by  a  Soviet  Army  which  wlU  have 
trampled  a  weak  Germany  and  swept  across 
ttie  Rhine  to  occupy  Prance,  too. 

Germany's  return  to  the  family  of  nations 
cazmot  be  put  off  till  some  remote  time  when 
prestunably  the  Germans  have  regenerated 
themselves  to  the  point  where  they  fully  sat- 
isfy the  bitterest  of  the  critics  of  nazism. 

Ctermany  must  be  accepted  in  full  faltb 
now  as  a  partner  or  she  will  be  lost  alto- 
gether. The  situation  demands  that  Ger- 
many, like  Japan,  be  rebuilt  Immediately, 
and  that  their  manpower  be  permitted  to 
take  up  a  strong  military  position.  It  is  the 
one  sure  guaranty  of  world  peace.  For  a 
strong  Germany  means  a  peaceful  Bussia  in 
Europe.  A  strong  Japan  checkmates  a  Chi- 
nese-Soviet alliance  in  Asia. 

Sooner  or  later.  Sast  Germany  must  be 
liberated  from  the  clutches  of  Russia.    If  the 

Soviets   want    to   risk   another    world   war 

which  Is  doubtful — merely  to  hold  on  to  Bast 
Germany,  then  such  a  war  logically  will 
come  ou.  of  German  nationalism  no  matter 
what  form  the  European  defense  army  takes 
and  no  matter  what  llmltaUona  for  the  mo- 
ment are  placed  on  Gennan  rearmament. 
80  long  as  Alsace-Lorraine  existed  as  a  basis 
for  revenge.  It  threatened  a  world  war  and 
inieed  helped  to  bring  It  about.  East  Ger- 
many is  the  new  Alsace-Lorraine. 

There    Is    no    substitute    for    patriotism. 
Oeneral  Pershing  dldnt  want  to  see  Ameri- 
can troops  brigaded  with  the  French  in  World 
War  I,  and   his   viewpoint   prevailed.     The 
British  do  not  want  to  put  their  troops  into 
the  European  defense  army  for   the   same 
reason,  and  their  viewpoint  has  prevailed. 
Bach  nation  wants  to  preserve  its  Identity, 
~"  It  will  be  that  way  for  a  long  time  to 
cone    despite    the    well-intentioned    argu- 
ments of  the  advocates  of  world  government. 
What  they  fall  to  see  Is  that  world  govem- 
inent  as  a  formula  Is  impossible  If  it  de- 
stroys an   nationalism.     The  strongest   in- 
temationallsm  can  be  forged  only  if  strong 
national   components   are   developed.     Sov- 
ereignty  Is   an   Instinctive   emotion   rather 
than  a  legalism.    Without  patriotism,  there  is 
no  national  spirit,  without  national  spirit, 
armed  forces  are  weak,  flabby,  and  useless 
conscripts. 

What  happened  at  Lisbon  Is  being  hailed 
tn  some  quarters  as  a  great  achievement. 
It  may  well  be  the  beginning  at  a  traglo 
•ra  for  Europe.  For  it  hands  over  on  a 
Itfatter  to  Soviet  sympathisers  tnalde  Ger- 
many the  very  Issue  they  need  to  brln^ 
non-Ck>mmuni8t  Germans  Into  line  and  ul- 
timately to  set  up  another  Hitler  in  power — 
the  Issue  of  pwtrlotlsm  and  national  honor 
and  prestige. 

Back  m  the  1»20'8  the  Allies  treated  Ger- 
many as  if  she  were  condemned  to  remain 
a  conquered  nation  for  the  rest  of  time.  Aid 
to  the  first  German  Republic  was  blocked 
by  France.  That  gave  Hitler  hU  chance. 
That  mistake  gave  us  World  War  n.  Whj 
Should  we  make  that  same  mistake  again? 

Only  a  policy  of  sincere  cooperaUon  will 
■ueceed.  Germany's  democratic  elements 
mtwt  be  helped  and  not  fnistrated.  It  Is 
tlMse  elements  alone  which  can  educate  a 
new  Germany.  Aliens  can't  do  it.  The  need 
of  the  hour  Is  wholehearted  support  for  the 
men  who  are  guiding  the  Second  German 
ftepfublle.  They  are  as  much  the  enemies 
of  a  revived  naslsm  as  we  are,  but  they  will 
fee  helpless  If  we  of  the  West  Ignore  the  les- 
sons of  human  experience. 


Let  tke  latenuiiiMia]  Joat  CobbussIm 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  MXW  TDOC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSEMTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.    Mr.  Speaker,  when 
you  have  a  critical  problem  affecting  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens, and  you  also  have  a  Qovemment 
agency  created  and  authorized  to  deal 
with  such  a  problem,  it  seems  elemen- 
tary common  sense  to  get  them  together. 
Yet  for  many  months  such  a  problem  has 
been  developing  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin, 
and  particularly  in  Lake  Ontario,  where 
the  rising  waters  are  destroying  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property. 
The    International    Joint    Commission, 
which  was  created  by  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  to  deal  with  Just  such  a  prob- 
lem. Is  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  deal 
with  this  matter.     But  as  of  this  mo- 
ment it  has  been  impossible  to  get  either 
this  Government  or  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  authorize  the  International 
Joint  Commission  to  take  Jurisdiction 
and  initiate  the  necessary  activities  to 
relieve  the  beleaguered  property  owners. 
There  are  numerous  causes  for  the 
high  water,  but  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  immediate  is  the  Gut  Dam.  a 
solid  obstruction  In  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  which,  according  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  has  raised  the  water  level  of 
Lake    Ontario    by    approximately    8^ 
inches.    A  second  cause  is  the  diversion 
Into  the  Great  Lakes  of  certain  Canadian 
rivers  which  normally  flow  into  Hudson 
Bay,  and  which  are  pouring  water  into 
Lake  Ontario,  the  smallest  of  the  Lakes, 
at  the  rate  of  5.000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
over  and  above  the  normal  drainage  into 
that  lake. 

The  result  of  increasing  the  Inflow  into 
Lake  Ontario  by  this  massive  aggregate 
amount,  and  of  damming  the  outlet,  has 
been  to  raise  the  water  level  by  more 
than  2  feet,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
now  estimate  that  the  level  this  year  will 
reach  the  highest  point  in  history. 

What  this  is  doing  to  residents  of  the 
lake  shore  is  hardly  describable.  Houses 
which  were  built  far  back  from  the  lake 
shore  are  now  surrounded  by  water  a.n4 
their  foundations  are  crumbling  into  the 
angry  and  constantly  encroaching  wa- 
ters. The  Red  Cross  disaster  service  haa 
evacuated  some  families  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  has  made  plans  to 
evacuate  others  and  to  meet  collateral 
emergencies  which  seem  certain  to  arise 
as  the  waters  Increase.  Roads  are  either 
under  water  or  soon  will  be.  Half  of  an 
entire  church  parish  will  soon  be  wiped 
out  unless  help  is  forthcoming,  and  the 
parishioners  now  devote  their  services  to 
prayers  for  divine  intervention. 

In  the  light  of  a  situaUon  as  critical 
as  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governments 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
hemmed  and  hawed  for  months— not 


over  removing  the  dam  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence, or  terminating  the  disastrous  di- 
versions of  added  waters  into  the  lakes, 
but  over  the  simple  matter  of  referring 
the  problem  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  for  study.  > 

Our  Government  or  the  Canadian' 
Government  could  do  this  much  today  if 
they  were  so  minded.  For  reasons 
which  are  totally  incomprehensible  to 
me,  however,  they  have  held  inter- 
minable discussions  but  done  nothing. 

The  International  Joint  CommLvion  is 
as  shocked  and  dismayed  over  this  dal- 
liance with  human  property  and  human 
lives  as  I  am.  Yet  the  Commission  can 
do  nothing  without  an  authorlntion 
from  our  Government  or  from  Canada. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  Section 
of  the  International  Joint  Commission  is 
eloquently  set  forth  in  the  foUowlng  let- 
ters which  I  wish  to  insert  In  the  Rxcou. 
one  of  which  is  addressed  to  me.  while 
the  second  is  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  R 
Vallance.  assistant  to  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Department  of  SUte. 
The  text  of  these  letters  follows: 
I>rnau«ATioNAi.  Joorr  Coxxissioir. 

Washington.  D.  C.  MmrtOi  20.  IS5«. 
Bon.  H>Moij)  C.  OvRBTaa. 

Houte  of  Repreaentatton, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Mt  Daaa  ICa.  Osmrao:  RecenUy  I  havs  ' 
had  a  most  pleasant  conference  with  the 
State  Department  relative  to  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  existing  levels  on  Lake  On- 
tario by  the  International  Joint  Oommlsston. 
In  the  eoturse  of  this  rti«/-n«^>/^  tii^  ^. 
leged  reasons  for  delay  by  the  Canadian 
Government  were  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
upon  my  return  to  the  oBlce  I  took  «»«Tits>i?n 
to  write  to  Ml.  VaUanes  who  u  the  attorney 
for  the  8taU  Department  before  this  Com- 
mission, giving  him  my  reasons  for  an  im- 
medlste  submission  of  this  question  to  the 
Commission  without  fxirthcr  delay.  »nd  dis- 
cussing at  some  length  the  utter  lack  of  any 
reasonable  basis  for  the  alleged  objections  of 
the  Department  of  External  Affairs  In  Canada. 
I  am  enclosing  with  my  compliments  a 
copy  of  the  letter  recently  written  to  Mr. 
Vallance  which  I  presiune  will  be  at  Intar- 
ast  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  O.  8rai*Lsr. 
Chmirman.    VnUed    State*    SeetUm, 
Initrnational   Joint   CommitBttm. 

Bon.  W.  R.  Vaujuicb. 

Assittant  to  the  Legal  AdtH»«r, 
Department  0/  State. 

Washington,  D.  O. 

IfT  Dbab  ICs.  Vaixaxcs:  I  am  absolutely 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  alleged  objec- 
tions to  Immediate  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  present  admittedly  arti- 
ficially created  controls  of  the  levels  of  '■■fre 
Ontario. 

Engineers  of  both  cotmtrlss  admit  that 
this  interference  with  the  natural  runoff 
from  this  lake  has  raised  its  natural  level  by 
8^  inches.  Reduce  the  present  level  of  this 
lake  by  this  amount  and  you  will  save  ripar- 
ian owners  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
Incalculable  millions  In  damage. 

This  obstruction  was  placed  in  the  natural 
channel  in  order  to  prevent  certain  Incon- 
venience to  navigation.  Admitting  this  to 
be  the  case,  this  alle«sd  inconvenience  Is 
tnflnlteslmal  as  compared  to  the  appalling 
losses  now  suffered  as  a  result  of  this  Ul- 
•dvlsed  raising  of  the  natural  level  at  this 
lake. 
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T  understand  that  American  nationals, 
weary  of  repeated  protests  against  conditions 
resulting  from  this  interference  with  natural 
conditions  hitherto  existing  are  preparing  to 
file  suits  for  millions  of  dollars  against  the 
Provincial  and  Dominion  governments. 

This  Commission  was  created,  among  other 
things,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  such  suits 
which  are  in  no  way  calculated  to  augment 
the  good  feeling  now  happily  subsisting  be- 
tween these  great  nations. 

It  has.  I  understand,  been  suggested  that 
in  the  event  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
Treaty  or  Agreement  is  entered  Into,  that 
this  Gut  Dam  will  eventually  be  dredged  out. 
In  that  event,  why  not  do  It  now.  save  the 
expense  of  doing  the  same  thing  later  on 
and  In  the  meantime  save  riparian  owners 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  mUUons  of 
dollars  of  loss. 

So  scute  is  this  situation,  so  enormous  the 
loss  from  a  continuation  of  the  present  and 
utterly  Indefensible  lake  levels  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Commission  has  been  urged  on 
Its  own  Initiative  to  make  an  investigation 
and  an  advisory  report.  While  I  am  In- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  we  have  this  right 
under  the  treaty,  for  manliest  reasons  it 
should  be  a  denier  resort. 

For  the  prevention  of  further  damage  to 
rlpailan  owners  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  institution  of  innumerable 
suits  against  the  Dominion  or  Provincial  gov- 
emmenU  (tf  Canada,  this  matter  should  be 
Instantly  leferred  for  final  adjudication  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission. 

The  claim  that  this  Commission  Is  too  biuy 
to  give  this  Important  matter  Instant  atten- 
tion has  its  genesis  In  a  banal  Ignorance 
of  the  procedure  and  the  sgenda  of  this  body. 
We  can  and  shall  gladly  give  it  otir  Instant 
attention  whenever  the  two  governments  see 
fit  to  submit  it  to  lu  tinder  the  terms  of 
article  DC  of  the  treaty. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  O.  SrANtfT. 
Chatrman.  United  States  Section. 
International  Joint  Commission. 


Wsf  c  locreast  ■  tbe  Sted  Cass 

I  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  MUMMA 

or  fmMSTLvaifu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  House  should  all 
take  cognizance  of  the  results  that  may 
obtain  through  a  new  decision  of  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  as  it  affects 
the  steel  industry. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  over  the 
17^-cent  wage  increase  recommended 
by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  in  the 
steel  case  and  the  request  of  the  steel 
companies  for  permission  to  increase 
prices  that  necessarily  follows  a  wage 
Increase  of  this  amount.  This  is  impor- 
tant, but  the  real  problem  is,  can  our 
economy  stand  another  round  of  wage 
and  price  increases  and  the  inflation 
tbess  increases  will  bring? 

My  views  on  thlr,  subject,  as  expressed 
in  my  letters  of  March  14  and  Mai*ch 
19, 1952,  to  members  of  the  Wage  Stabili- 
zation Board,  have  been  confirmed  over 
the  week  end  by  the  announcement  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  a  de- 
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cllne  in  the  cost  of  living.  Even  though 
small,  this  will  make  for  a  downward  re- 
vision of  escalator  claiise  contracts,  such 
as  that  of  General  Motors.  Informa- 
tion concerning  this  cost  of  living  decline 
was  given  to  me  personally  by  an  official 
of  the  Labor  Department  over  a  week 
ago — and  not  as  confidential — so  I  am 
of  the  opinion  it  certainly  was  known  to 
the  officials  of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board.  Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  and 
Director  Wilson,  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization. 

The  wage  increase  recommended  by 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  in  the  steel 
case  deflnitelj-  reverses  the  cost  of  living 
trend.  I  do  not  feel  that  in  this  critical 
period  such  a  recommendation  should 
have  been  made  without  thought  of  the 
disastrous  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
future  of  our  country.  Surely  Mr.  Tru- 
man is  in  a  position  to  exert  every  effort 
to  bring  labor  and  management  to  listen 
to  reason.  We  are  at  the  crossroads. 
Action  must  be  had  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Members  read  the  two  insertions  that 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  con- 
cerning letters  to  Mr.  Peinsinger  of  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board.  I  believe  you 
will  agree  with  my  point.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Mabch  14.  1952. 
Mr.  Nathan  P.  Psinsinoeb, 

Chairman,  Wage  Stabilization  Board, 
Economic  Stabilization  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dsab  Ms.  Chauman:  I  am  very  much  exer- 
cised by  the  prevalent  rtunor.  which  appears 
factual,  of  the  forthcoming  Increase  in  the 
psy  scale  of  the  steel  industry  and  the  price 
Increase  of  its  products  which  will  accom- 
pany. This  will  surely  be  the  start  of  another 
round  of  'inflation— disastrous  inflation— 
throughout  the  country.  This.  I  feel,  is  Just 
at  tbe  time  labor  and  industry  should  hold 
the  line  and  perform  a  patriotic  service. 

Everyone  knows  production  has  almost 
caught  up.  and  we  are  approaching  the  In- 
ventory-building period.  The  next  wlU  be 
the  surplus  accumulation,  which  brings  on 
the  desire  to  move  goods,  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  necessity.  This  tends  toward  healthy 
competition  and  lower  prices,  which,  in  turn, 
will  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar — so  badly  needed  by  those  who  are 
compelled  to  live  on  fixed  incomes  derived 
from  property  Investments,  pensions,  insur- 
ance, and  many  other  sources. 

One's  reading  of  the  newspapers,  hearing 
of  programs  on  the  air,  and  looks  into  the 
shop  windows  prove  conclusively  that  the 
tendency  in  our  price  structure  is  downward. 
Do  you  not  think  that  any  decision  to  alter 
this  will  be  harmful  to  our  country?  Oov- 
ernment  will  then  be  forced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  increases  in  retirement  pensions 
all  along  the  line  at  all  levels.  This  at  a  time 
when  a  change  in  the  rate  of  interest  of 
Government  bonds  Is  more  and  more  becom- 
ing a  necessity. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  surely  the  time  to 
head  off  another  round  of  infiation  and  in- 
crease the  purchasing  pmwer  of  the  dollar. 
A  wonderftil,  patriotic  opportunity  Is  in  your 
hands.  In  addition,  dont  let  any  further 
Inroads  be  made  in  Mr.  America's  ability  to 
earn  his  dally  bread  in  a  free  and  open  labor 
market  and  injure  his  constitutional  guar- 
anty of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

Waltts  M.  MmniA, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Masch  19,  1952. 
Mr.  Nathaw  p.  FnMSDroxa. 

Chairman.  Wage  Stabilization  Board, 
Economic  Stabilization  Agency, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  Ma.  Chaikican:  Supplementing  my 
letter  to  you  of  March  14  in  reference  to 
the  situation  in  the  steel  industry,  I  wish, 
to  call  ypur  attention  to  what  I  tliink  should 
be  one  of  the  main  issues  in  this  case, 
namely,  that  if  we  do  not  "rock  the  boat" 
and  maintain  things  at  the  present  level, 
our  country  as  a  whole  wUl  benefit.  We 
have  more  to  gain  and  more  to  lose  than  at 
any  time  since  July  1950,  or  the  t)eglnnlng 
of  Korea,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  a  minute 
of  your  valuable  time  to  again  read  my  letter 
and  glance  at  the  few  chance  clippings  I 
enclose  herewith  showing  the  trend  in  our 
country.  Surely  management  and  labor 
should  give  the  most  serious  consideration 
to  the  eventualities  of  another  round  of  in- 
creases. 

You  would  certainly  be  doing  a  wonderfid 
service  for  our  coimtry  if  you  could  de- 
velop an  angle  that  would  allow  an  in- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  good 
old  American  dollar  rather  than  decreasing 
It  and  everything  that  goes  with  it. 

I  am  only  one  but  I  certainly  hope  that 
even  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  may  be  heard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Waltzb  M.  MtncMA, 
Member  of  Congress, 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affavs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  includs 
a  letter  from  Rufus  Wallowing,  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  of 
Lame  Deer,  Mont. 

The  letter  follows: 

Laicx  Decs,  Mont., 

March  22,  1952. 
FsAMK  T.  Bow, 

Representative.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Sn:  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  (Res.  571)  you  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  the  activities  and  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bu- 
reau has  performed  its  function  of  studying 
the  variotu  tribes,  bands,  and  groups  of  In- 
dians in  order  to  determine  those  which  are 
qualified  to  manage  their  own  affairs  without 
supervision  and  control  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  favor  your  resolution  over  Congress- 
woman  BoaoNC's  resolution  and  our  objec- 
tion in  this  is  we  do  not  trust  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  make  a  good  Job  of  it. 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  over  in  their  own  department. 
We  are  of  opinion  they  wotiid  not  be  fair 
and  they  would  only  be  partial  to  their  In- 
terests and  whitewash  their  errors. 

We  also  favor  your  resolution  over  Sena- 
tor Maloivx's  blanket  bill  to  abolish  the  In* 
dlan  Bureau,  because  this  bill  would  do  In- 
justice to  some  Indian  tribles  who  have  not 
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yet  attained  competence  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  without  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol by  the  Federal  Government,  while  it 
would  benefit  those  who  are  competent  and 
are  ready  to  be  released.  This  is  due  to  the 
conditions  in  the  Indian  tribes.  The  de- 
gree In  progress  varies  according  to  their 
past  contact  with  the  civilization  and  assim- 
ilation into  the  white  communities.  They 
are  those  who  have  attained  competency  and 
enjoy  living  the  white  man's  standard  of 
living,  while  there  are  those  who  still  are 
In  their  primitive  way  of  living  on  the  res- 
ervation and  practice  their  native  customs. 
We  believe  this  committee  should  visit  the 
backward  tribes  on  their  reservations  and  in 
their  findings  to  recommend  improvements 
on  school  facilities,  health  service,  and  pro- 
grams of  rehabilitation. 

Vary  truly  yours. 

Ruwvn  WALLowma. 

President,    the    Northern   Cheyenne 
Tribe,  of  Lame  Deer,  Mont. 


Red  War  Drirc  in  Am  Feared 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

at  CAUFOMflA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  18, 1952 

Mr.    POULSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
article  speaks  for  Itself: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  24.  1953] 

RsD  Was  Dbivs  dc  Asia  Fkaud — Lovxtt  ams 
RmcwAT  Waut  World  'that  Russian 
Taoop*  Mat  Ikvaok  Javam,  Fobmosa,  and 
ZiTDocBiif  A  This  Ysab 

(By  Constanlne  Brown) 

Two  authoritative  officials  placed  them- 
selves on  record  last  week  with  statements 
that  the  Reds  in  Asia  are  getting  ready  to 
expand  their  aggressive  activities. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  A.  Lovett  In- 
f<»7ned  Congress  that  Red  Chinese  are  now 
In  Indochina  in  sizable  numbers.  These  are 
not  the  specialists  and  technical  advisers  re- 
ported In  the  past  but  actual  combat  troops. 
Mr.  Ijovett  seems  concerned,  like  many  of 
his  military  advisers,  that  Ho  Chl-minh. 
leader  of  the  Viet  Minh  rebels,  will  hit  the 
French  in  the  near  future  with  enough 
force  to  make  ova  Allies  reel. 

In  Tokyo.  Gen.  Matthew  Rldgway.  speak- 
ing to  a  number  of  Japanese  newspaper  edi- 
tors, warned  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  now 
massing  important  air  and  ground  forces  In 
Siberia,  Sakhalin,  and  the  Kurile  Tniffn^iff 
while  a  number  of  modem  Soviet  submarines 
are  concentrated  in  Red  naval  bases  In  Si- 
beria and  Slanchuria  and  also  have  been 
sighted  In  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

This  concentration  of  land,  naval,  and  air 
forces  must  have  some  definite  significance. 
The  supposition  that  the  Kremlin,  which 
baa  refiised  to  sign  Uie  peace  treaty  with 
Japan,  may  Intend  to  take  aggressive  action 
against  that  country  cannot  be  rejected. 
Russia  is  nomlnaUy  stUi  at  war  witb  Japan 
and  may  pull  some  tricks  if  her  leaders  de- 
sire to  do  so. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  General  Rldgway 
would  make  such  alarming  statements  vin- 
less  he  had  some  very  definite  intelligence 
that  Moscow  Is  preparing  to  make  a  military 
demonstration.  General  Rldgway  was  posi- 
tive in  his  statement  about  the  presence  of 
some  6.000  Soviet  planes  in  Siberia  and 
Manchuria. 


Earlier  Intelligence  reports  have  indicated 
that  a  causeway  between  Sakhalin  and  the 
Asiatic  mainland  at  the  15-mlle  narrowest 
point  between  the  two  land  massef  already 
has  been  completed. 

llMre  Is  sufficient  evidence  that  Red  forces 
In  strength  are  garrisoned  not  only  on  that 
Island,  but  also  in  some  of '  the  Kurtles 
which  are  closest  to  the  northernmost  Japa- 
nese Island  of  Hokkaido  where  an  American 
cavalry  division  is  at  present  stationed.  Jap- 
anese fishing  boats  which  venture  more  than 
2  miles  from  Hokkaido's  shores  are  captured 
by  Soviet  patrol  boats  apparently  for  secu- 
rity reasons. 

More  than  1.500  sailing  and  motor  Junks 
are  concentrated  between  Amoy  and  FoocIk>w 
In  southern  China,  reportedly  ready  to  take 
abOv.rd  Chinese  soldiers  for  an  invasion  of 
^rmosa.  Favorable  winds  are  expected 
early  in  May  and  there  is  s  strong  sssump- 
tion  among  the  Chinese  Nationalist  and 
American  military  men  at  Tslpeh  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  may  attempt  to  invade 
that  Island  sometime  this  summer. 

Red  troops  have  been  moved  from  northern 
China  to  the  south  and  a  subctantlally  In- 
creaaed  number  of  planes  is  reported  concen- 
trated in  that  area  to  support  such  an  at- 
tempt. The  presence  of  the  Seventh  Fleet 
In  the  Formosan  Straits  is  a  deterrent  to 
whatever  plans  the  Reds  may  have. 

All  the  same,  the  possibility  of  sxich  an 
atuck  cannot  be  altogether  overlooked,  par- 
ticularly If  it  were  synchronized  with  mili- 
tary actions  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  such  as 
resumption  of  an  offensive  in  Korea,  an  air 
attack  on  Pusan  and  the  American  supply 
and  ^embarkation  ports  in  Japan,  and  an  all- 
out  offensive  in  Indochina. 

We  are  committed  to  support  the  French 
at  this  time  with  only  equipment  and  air- 
planes. But  Mr.  Lovett  indicated  that  If 
France's  position  is  seriously  threatened,  «« 
may  receive  a  call  for  aid  which  we  shall  have 
difficulty  Ignoring. 

Tills  survey  of  Russia's  potential  in  the 
ytsr  East,  where  she  obviously  intends  to 
carry  on  the  shooting  war  against  the  west 
principally  by  using  her  satellites,  should  put 
In  the  shadow  the  tense  but  presently  not 
militarily  alarming  situation  in  Europe. 

The  evaluation  of  many  top  strategists 
that  Moscow  will  endeavor  to  seal  off  the 
Asiatic  Continent  before  attempting  to  un- 
dertake any  aggreaeioDs  in  Europe  appears 
Justified  in  the  Ught  of  her  preparaUon  in 
the  Far  East.  The  Kremlin  obviously  is  get- 
ting ready  to  intensify  military  acUviUes  in 
Korea,  southern  China,  and  Indodilna. 
threaten  Japan,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  pressure  through  propaganda  In 
Burma.  India,  and  Indonesia. 

Because  of  the  intensive  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  the  United  States,  where  most 
Americans  are  concerned  with  domestic  poli- 
tics and  pay  only  scant  attention  to  Inter- 
national affairs,  this  year  would  seem  to  offer 
the  Muscovites  an  ideal  time  for  their  plans. 
For  political  rather  than  military  reasons, 
the  administration  already  has  curtailed  the 
program  for  construction  of  military  avia- 
tion. It  Is  an  undeniable  truth  that  we  are 
not  producing  a  sufficient  number  of  Jet 
planee  and  bombers  to  cover  even  partially 
o\ir  global  commitments. 

FoUUdans  Interested  in  election  or  reelec- 
tlon  continue  to  hide  their  heads  In  the 
sand  and  claim  that  everything  will  be  all 
right  as  soon  as  an  armistice  wltn  our  tricky 
enemy  in  Korea  Is  concluded  and  the  recom- 
mended $7,900,000,000  for  the  miUtary  SMlst- 
ance  program  la  approved. 

They  are  afraid  to  admit  that  the  •02.000.- 
000.000  defense  program  for  our  own  farces, 
enormous  as  it  Is,  does  not  actually  prepare 
this  country  for  the  dangers  to  our  own  se- 
curity whieh  should  bs  so  spparent  in  view 
of  the  Kremlin's  evident  intention  to  inten- 
sify the  shooting  war  acroes  the  Pacific. 


St  Lawreace  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASRIKOTOH 

nv  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  19i2 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  State  Grange  and  its  State 
master.  Henry  P.  Carstensen.  have  a 
long  and  consistent  record  of  working 
for  natural  resources  projects  which  ex- 
pand the  base  of  our  economy  and  In- 
crease our  national  wealth. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project,  under  unanl. 
mous  consent  I  am  incltxling  tbe  All- 
lowing  pointed  letter  from  WashtDftOQ 
State  Grange  Master  Henry  P.  Carsten- 
sen  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoso : 

MaacH  21,  1M2. 
BvoB  B.  MrrcHKu., 

Member  of  CongruM, 

House  O^ce  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DBAS  Hdch:  Legislation  to  permit  con- 
strucUon  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  Is  not  before  Congress,  and 
I  feel  that  you  might  welcome  an  rr preset nn 
of  opinion  on  it. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  In  tha 
Pacific  Northwest  are  Interested  In  this 
project. 

First,  it  would  create  a  considerable  cs- 
pansion  in  the  Nation's  supply  of  low-coat 
electricity.  1  do  not  need  to  point  out  to 
you  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  Increaa- 
Ing  our  power  supplies  to  supplement  our 
supplies  of  coal,  oil.  and  other  fuels  as  a 
baals  for  Industry,  commerce,  and  agrlcxil* 
ture.  From  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  the 
greater  the  supplies  of  electricity,  the  cheaper 
wlU  t>e  the  costs  of  food  production.  Thla 
in  turn  is  of  definite  benefit  to  the  consumers 
of  farm  products. 

Second,  It  Is  definitely  to  tbe  fanners  In- 
terest to  open  up  waterway  transportation, 
not  only  of  farm  producU  but  of  things  that 
farmers  must  buy.  because  water  transporta- 
tion is  the  cheapest  of  all  forms  of  com- 
mercial hauling.  Our  State  Orange  has  long 
been  on  record  for  maximum  development 
of  waterways  both  as  a  means  of  low-cost 
transportation  and  as  a  wboleaooM  competi- 
tive yardstick  for  other  forms  of  transoor- 
totion.  ^ 

Tbird.  the  Canadian  Oovemment  has  in- 
dicated its  intention  to  develop  t^e  St. 
Lawrence  project  alone  if  the  United  6Utes 
does  not  decide  to  cooperate.  I  feel  this 
would  6e  an  irreparable  lose  to  the  United 
Bt^Um.  American  shippers  and  power  users 
will  pay  in  the  majority  oT  the  revenues 
which  are  to  amortize  this  project,  and  yet. 
If  the  United  Sutes  does  not  participate  in 
its  construction,  neither  the  Congreaa  nor 
the  people  of  this  cotintry  will  have  any  con- 
trol of  its  admlnUtratlon.  It  seems  mcon- 
eelvable  that  our  Oongreas  would  thus  sur- 
^^w  w  important  a  prerogative  to  a  foreign 
government. 

We  have  t>een  advised  that  tl»e  St.  Lawrence 
project  has  for  years  been  endorsed  by  Presl- 
denu  and  other  leaders  from  both  pollUcal 
parties.  Including  Presidents  Herbert  Hoover, 
^vln  Coolldge,  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt.  and 
Harry  8.  Truman.  It  U  not  a  partisan  Issue. 
X  fed  that  It  is  Important  to  the  entire 
country. 

The  National  Grange  has  long  urged  sup- 
port of  the  project  as  a  benefit  to  farmol 
and  the  public  in  general.  At  our  1B91  con- 
▼enUon  in  AUantic  CTty.  N.  J.,  the  delegates 
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adroeated  prompt  consideration  of  It  as  a 
national-defense  need,  as  well  as  ■  source  of 
Increased  industry,  payrolls,  and  ImproTS- 
ment  In  the  transportation  picture. 

I  tnist  that  you  wUl  give  the  legislation 
thorough  consideration. 
Sincerely  jovrt, 

HkintT  P.  Cabstswssm, 
Matter.  Washington,  State  Orange. 


Mickifaa  Lefislatort  Hit  United  States 
Grab  ia  California 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i  or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

I  or  cAUroBwiA 

IN  THE  HOX7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  19 S2 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  the  country  is 
finally  awakening  to  the  greatest  bureau- 
cratic grab  ever  witnessed,  the  Fallbrook 
water  case  in  California. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
the  following  article: 

Michigan  Lsoislatobs  Hrr  Uwrrco  Stath 
OSAB  ur  Calitosnia — RzsoLnrioM  Dxclasss 
Washimcton's  Action  im  Fallbsoox  Is 
Pssn.  TO  All  Statxs 

SAcaAMENTO.  March  19. — Members  of  the 
senate  were  gratified  today  to  receive  from 
the  senate  of  tbe  Michigan  Legislature  a 
resolution  condemning  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  In  the  Fall- 
brook  water  case. 

Veteran  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Joseph  A. 
Beek  said  that  in  ail  the  years  he  has  served 
as  secretary  he  couldnt  recall  another  In- 
stance of  a  State  senate  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion helping  a  sister  Sute  in  a  battle  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Mlchlganders  warned  that  the  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  was  dangerous 
to  all  sutes  of  the  Union  and  the  rights  of 
the  cltlaens. 

cmzEws'  aiOHTS 

The  resolution  noted  that  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  had  Initiated  pro- 
refwllngn  in  court  to  deprive  tbe  citizens  of 
Failteook  and  vicinity  of  waters  from  the 
Santa  Margarita  River,  on  the  theory  that 
when  the  Oovemment  bought  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, across  which  the  river  flows.  It  acquired 
all  the  river's  waters. 

Tbe  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  area  to  the 
waters  of  the  river  bad  been  established  long 
ago  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Callfomla. 
said  the  resolution. 

The  action  of  the  Attorney  General  is 
"clearly  an  effort  to  assert  a  paramount  right 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  this  water  in 
complete  derogation  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Calif ornls  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
California  under  the  laws  of  that  State,"  the 
resolution  declared. 

ANOTHSa   BLAST 

"It  Is  apparent,"  said  the  resolution,  "that 
the  action  of  the  United  SUtee  Attorney 
General  lUustrates  a  greedy  oAciaUstlc  and 
bureaucratic  desire  to  ezteud  the  Federal 
power  in  direct  violation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  of  California  and  its  citizens.** 

The  Michigan  State  Senate  said  the  reso- 
lution "deems  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Attorney  General  to  be  a  threat  to  the  rights 
of  every  dtlsen  of  the  United  States  to  use 
water  and  other  natural  resources." 

The  Michigan  Senate  commended  the  ac- 
tion of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  in  taking  steps 
to  investigate  the  sltiutlon.    It  urged  the 


Congress  to  give  prompt  consideration  to 
H.  R.  S368  "as  a  means  of  quieting  the  vexa- 
tious Utigatlon  instigated  by  the  United 
States  against  these  cltlaens." 


A  Sad  Chapter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hava 
Just  passed  through  the  income  tax  fil- 
ing date  and  52,000,000  Americans  have 
cooperated  to  file  correct  and  fair  re- 
turns of  their  income  and  their  Income 
taxes  to  the  United  States.  One  out 
of  every  four  returns  filed  is  in  error; 
and  this  error  may  range  from  $2  mini- 
mum error  to  millions  of  dollars  in  mis- 
takes. Through  error,  $100,000,000  too 
much  is  paid  to  the  United  States  and 
through  error  this  Government  is  short- 
changed $1,500,000,000.  Of  course,  the 
big  mistakes  are  in  the  large  returns  and 
the  small  en*ors  are  largely  in  the  little 
returns.  The  fact  is,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  taxpayer — and 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  says 
that  the  average  taxpayer  Ls  cooperat- 
ing— and  the  constant  changes  of  tax 
forms,  our  batting  average  is  off  more 
than  25  percent. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  our 
tax  laws.  Our  laws  are  so  complicated 
and  our  returns  so  very  difficult  that 
the  Government  must  spend  multiplied 
millions  of  dollars  to  audit  the  returns 
from  honest  efforts.  Of  course,  the  er- 
rors are  more  frequent  in  complicated 
returns  which  require  the  use  of  skilled 
auditors  and  yet  50  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness returns  show  an  error.  Few  large 
errors,  I  am  told,  stem  from  faulty 
arithmetic. 

In  the  small  return,  the  mistakes  may 
largely  arise  from  the  error  as  to  who  is 
a  proper  legal  dep>endent.  In  lai*ger  re- 
turns, the  matter  of  reporting  the 
amount  of  correct  income  is  important; 
errors  of  Interest  and  errors  due  to  in- 
correct deductions  occur  more  frequently 
as  the  size  of  the  return  increases.  Such 
is  our  problem. 

I  would  not  have  the  temerity  to  ac- 
cuse our  tax  collectors  of  being  ineffi- 
cient. Even  we  Members  of  Congress 
do  not  like  to  challenge  those  into  whose 
custody  falls  the  gladitorial  acts  of  col-, 
lecting  income  taxes.  I  certainly  would 
not  question  the  sincerity  and  the  effort 
and  the  work  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  writing  tax  bills  in  the 
past.  They  have  worked  long  and 
patiently. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  25 
percent  of  our  retuiiis  are  condemned 
as  faulty  every  year,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  taxpayer  to  "render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  tells 
Congress  that  It  Is  short  of  personnel. 
It  says  to  us  that  it  must  have  hundreds 


of  additional  collectors  if  it  is  to  do  the 
Job  which  the  Congress  expects  this  Bu- 
reau to  perform.  As  a  result,  Che  other 
day  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  and 
Included  within  its  provisions  millions 
to  provide  for  this  needed  personnel. 
And  it  is  already  costing  the  taxpayer 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  col- 
lect the  money  which  the  taxpayer  sends 
In  in  response  to  the  demands  from  the 
costly  operation  of  our  Government. 
Considering  the  direction  into  which  we 
are  moving,  I  believe  we  will  need  many 
more  millions  in  the  future  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  even  the  willing  and 
honest  taxpayer  who  wants  to  do  his 
part,  file  the  return  which  the  law  says 
he  should  make,  without  sizable  error  or 
honest  mistake. 

I  am  not  a  tax  expert,  and  therefore 
I  realize  It  Is  somewhat  presumptuous 
to  say  what  is  wrong  with  oiu:  compli- 
cated and  technical  tax  laws.  If  I  saw 
the  situation  clearing  up  even  gradually, 
I  would  nut  become  embolden  to  lift  my 
voice  today  in  this  suggestive  way.  I 
would  await  the  outcome^  of  the  normal 
period  of  changes  with  the  hope  that  this 
matter  may  clear  up.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  I  do  not  see  the  situation 
clearing.    I  see  it  getting  worse. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  we  insisted  that 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  make  its 
forms  used  for  filing  the  income  tax  re- 
turns more  simple  and  more  readily 
understood  by  the  taxpayer.  After  con- 
siderable argument  and  pressure  from 
those  on  the  Hill  who  felt  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  aid  the  honest 
and  cooperative  taxpayer,  some  improve- 
ment in  forms  was  noticed  and  for  a  time 
they  seemed  less  difficult  to  master.  We 
are  now  falling  back  into  the  same  old 
rut.  Each  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
income  tax  laws  become  more  compli- 
cated and  the  information  required  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  calculate  and  to 
present  in  an  acceptable  form  to  this 
agency.  It  is  time,  I  think,  to  cry  out 
against  this  imposition  upon  the  taxpay- 
er's time  and  effort,  especially  when  he  is 
cooperating.  We  find  25  percent  of  our 
people  who  file  returns,  and  who  honestly 
try  to  cooperate,  fail  mi^rably  in  their 
ability  to  present  a  correct  return  which 
will  pass  the  rigid  requirements  of  ex- 
actitude imposed  by  the  law  and  the  Bu- 
reau. Even  the  employment  of  exi>erts, 
trained  and  schooled  in  the  fine  art  of 
taxation  and  required  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  fail  to  get  results.  One  of  each 
two  such  returns  edited  and  audited 
imder  the  skilled  eye  of  these  experts 
must  be  condemned,  according  to  Bureau 
figures,  for  inaccuracy  and  mistakes. 

The  time  has  come  for  more  simplifi- 
cation of  our  tax  laws  and  tax  structure. 
We  are  spending  too  much  money  for 
the  purpose  of  following  technicalities 
through  the  labyrinth  of  tax  forms,  and 
the  taxpayer  is  being  required  to  expend 
much  too  much  time  and  money  in  com- 
puting figures  to  meet  the  searching  in- 
spections of  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  technically  minded  experts.  We  as  a 
Congress  will  be  wise  if  we  give  thought 
and  attention  to  simplification  of  tax 
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law.  tax  structure  and  Income-taz-re- 
turn  forms.  With  less  effort,  our  income 
may  be  Increased  with  less  burden  upon 
our  taxpayers. 

One  obvious  flaw  in  our  tax  law  is  our 
failure  to  allow  a  reasonable  deduction 
for  our  dependents.  This  allowance  is 
set  at  $600  for  our  dependents.  Every- 
one who  has  children  knows  that  it  Is 
Impossible  to  support  a  child  unless  it 
be  a  little  baby  on  this  small  amount 
of  money.  We  older  people  may  forget 
the  imrealistic  approach  to  the  depend- 
ency problem  and  by  ill-advised  econ- 
omies and  grub  savings  may  somehow 
get  by  on  such  a  pitiful  allowance.  But 
growing  children  going  to  school  cannot 
be  cared  for  on  such  an  allowance. 

In  many  States  we  pride  ourselves  on 
our  contribution  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people.  We  boast  of 
our  school  buildings,  our  fine  teaching 
staffs,  our  pension  system  for  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  education  of  our 
young  people;  we  boast  of  free  school 
books,  free  hot  lunch  programs,  and  free 
tablets  and  pencils.  In  the  face  of  this 
tremendous  effort  of  our  States  to  make 
It  possible  to  bring  up  our  children  with 
proper  education  and  proper  back- 
ground, the  United  States  imposes  an 
unrealistic  and  ridiculously  low  exemp- 
tion of  only  $600  per  child  and  says  that 
this  is  the  proper  amoimt  which  should 
be  used  to  bring  them  up  to  young  man- 
hood and  young  womanhood  under  our 
American  standard  of  living. 

Such  an  unrealistic  allowance  is  unfair 
to  those  with  families.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
future  generations  who  will  finally  be 
called  upon  in  a  big  way  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  wild  and  prodigal  spending  that  Is 
characterizing  this  postwar  era.  Why 
not  begin  our  simplification  by  providing 
an  adequate  amount  for  the  families  of 
Americans  who  have  children  and  who 
want  them  taken  care  of  mider  our 
American  standard  of  living?  Why  not 
give  our  stamp  of  approval  on  a  fair  al- 
lowance for  the  next  generation? 

On  behalf  of  our  heavily  burdened  tax- 
Iiayers.  we  can  save  time,  save  money, 
and  save  dispositions  by  simplifying  our 
tax  return  requirements  and  having  a 
more  realistic. approach  to  taxation. 


Demaad  RedactMNi  of 
Staf  serinf  Tax  Load 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

OF  OBZCOM 

m  THS  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted,  I  am  including  as  part 
of  these  remarks  the  lead  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Oregonian  in  its  issue  of 
March  18,  1952.  having  to  do  with  our 
enormous  tax  load.    It  follows: 

AMSBICAMS  DXMAliD  RXDtTCTIGN  OF  STAOCXBIMa 

Tax  Load 

TazM  are  in  everyone's  mind  these  days, 
for  there  la  not  even  the  refuge  of  poverty 
left  for  s  person  or  family  with  earnings  of 
bare  subsistence,  and  the  weight  fails  on  the 


sboulden  of  poor  and  wealthy  with  wlutt 
seems  to  each  an  unbearable  force.  The 
gravity  of  the  Pederal  tax  demands  on  Indi- 
vidual earnings  and  business,  as  weU  as  the 
deep  undercut  It  Is  making  in  essential  State 
and  local  tax  requlrementa,  Is  causing  many 
a  thoughtful  person  to  demand  an  ac- 
counting. 

Confronted  by  repeated  urging  from  Presi- 
dent Truman  for  additional  billions  in  taxes 
to  pay  for  a  world  security  and  assistance 
program  and  for  a  sprawling,  lavish  bureauc- 
racy at  home.  Congress  Is  beginning  to  fight 
back.  That,  perhaps.  Is  the  most  hofieful 
note  In  the  whole  sorry  record  of  Inflationary 
postwar  spending.  Prom  all  sides  is  heard 
the  question :  Can  the  people  pay  any  more? 
And  the  more  responsible  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. In  both  parties,  are  inclining  to 
the  belief  that  taxes  must  be  reduced,  aa 
soon  as  possible,  and  not  increased. 

In  the  Pederal  income-tax  paying  period 
with  Its  Monday  deadline  for  1051  earnings. 
Individual  Income-tax  payers  learned  that 
by  various  device.)  of  IniTcased  rmtea, 
changed  exemptions,  and  eliminated  dis- 
counts, the  Oovernment  Is  taking  from 
them,  tn  many  Instances,  a  greater  percent- 
age of  their  earnings  than  at  the  height  of 
wartime  spending.  They  foiind  that  even 
though  their  wages  bad  doubled  in  the  doc- 
en  years  since  1939,  high  taxes  and  Inflation 
have  left  them  less  in  buying  power. 

Such  organizations  as  the  nonpartisan 
Tax  Foundation  and  publications  including 
the  Tax  Outlook,  National  Tax  Journal,  and 
the  more  widely  read  magazines  have  been 
printing  revealing  charts  and  explanations 
of  the  staggering  Inroads  on  Income  and 
business  profits  made  by  taxes.  One  chart 
giving  the  percentage  of  total  Income  paid 
out  by  Individuals  In  taxes  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  Oovemments  shows  a  range  from 
23  percent  by  a  person  earning  $900  a  year 
to  77  percent  by  a  person  earning  $30,000  a 
year  and  over. 

And  even  if  Congress  continues  to  refuse 
to  raise  Federal  taxes  a^aln.  Individuals  and 
biislness  will  be  hit  much  harder  when  they 
pay  on  1052  earnings.  The  last  big  Federal 
increase  went  into  effect  in  November,  and 
only  a  portion  of  its  weight  was  felt.  This 
year  it  will  apply  In  full.  Also,  there  wlU  be 
tax  Increases,  necessary  and  unnecessary,  for 
local  governments  in  many  areas. 

Business  is  going  through  a  period  of  re- 
cession which  hampers  the  normal,  Job- 
making  expansion  of  business  as  wMl  as  re- 
ducing the  tax  revenues  of  Oovernment.  In 
part  this  has  been  attributed  to  overproduc- 
tion in  some  lines  and  stockpiling  based  on 
apprehension  of  greater  change-over  of  the 
productive  machinery  to  rearmament.  But 
a  far  stronger  reason  Is  the  reduction  in 
buying  power  of  the  people  attributable  to 
taxes. 

The  Truman  administration's  repetitions 
statement  that  higher  Pederal  taxes  are  es- 
sential to  siphon  off  the  high  earnings  of 
the  people  and  thereby  to  prevent  further 
inflation  has  become  a  grim  Joke.  If  there 
ts  money  to  be  siphoned  It  Is  not  being  usM 
for  wild  spending,  but  Is  being  carefully 
saved  to  meet  the  already  too  great  tax  de- 
mands. But  most  people  do  not  have  extra 
money.  Many  must  borrow  to  keep  their 
date  with  the  collector  of  Internal  revenue. 

Tax  the  rich  Is  no  longer  a  political  slogan 
with  appeal  to  reasonable  Americans,  tbougb 
they  be  in  the  low-income  groups.  In  1033, 
only  1,700.000  individuals  were  paying  direct 
Pederal  taxes:  on  the  basis  of  1051  earnings, 
the  number  of  Federal  taxpayers  has  risen 
to  44.300.000.  At  the  same  time  the  bulk  of 
corporate  earnings  Is  being  siphoned  off  to 
the  Pederal  treasury. 

The  pain  of  the  average  taxpayer  has  been 
Increased  by  the  congressional  revelations  of 
tax  avoidance  amounting  to  millions  of  dol- 
lars arranged  by  bribe-takers  and  fixers  In 
the  revenue  and  Justice  departments  them- 


•rivM.  Profligate  spending  is  bod  enough 
without  adding  corruption  which  goufso 
honest  taxpayers  more  deeply.  There  are 
dally  disclosures,  tea  of  staggering  extra 
coats  ot  mistakes  and  favorltlam  In  both  the 
military  and  domestic  Pederal  bureaucrortM. 
There  Is  only  one  way  to  rednoo  tho  huge 
Oovernment  deficits  and  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  taxes  and  a  lessening  of  the 
burden  of  inflation.  That  Is  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  8o  far.  Congress  has  made 
very  little  progress  in  that  line,  while  stif- 
fening its  back  against  addlUonal  taxes.  It 
must  be  done,  and  It  can  be  done  without 
risking  nstlonal  security.  Those  Members 
of  Congress,  and  those  presidential  candi- 
dates who  can  convince  the  vours — who  ara 
the  44,300.000  Federal  taxpayers  and  their 
wives — of  their  sincerity  in  this  Intention  are 
the  only  candidates  entitled  to  cooaideratlon 
at  the  polls. 


RetohitioBi  Adopted  by  tlM  Kaasas  So- 
ciety, Danrktcrs  of  tbc  Amcricaa  Rer- 
•htioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KAJflAS 

ZM  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  rNITSD  8TATSS 
Mondaw.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Kansas 
Society.  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, at  its  fifty-fourth  annual  con* 
ference  at  Hutchinson.  Kans..  on  March 
8.  1952 

The  Kansas  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  has  a  mem- 
bership of  3.000  of  our  outstaiullng 
women,  who  are  sincerely  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Our  Kansas  State  organisation  is  co- 
operating very  closely  with  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  as  a  part  of 
their  resolutions  adopted  the  prologue 
from  the  National  Society,  which  reads 
in  part  "Our  society's  fuiklamental  prin- 
ciples are  more  sorely  needed  today  than 
ever  before  for  home  and  country."  and 
dedicated  themselves  to  a  resolute  and 
vigorous  campaign  for  preserving  the 
great  heritage  our  citizens  have  received 
from  those  who  have  made  possible  the 
freedoms  and  liberties  we  enjoy  as  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  piinted  In  the 
RscoBo,  as  follows: 
Bzroar  or  rax  Commxxtsx  om  RasoLimoMs. 

KaWSAB  flOUBTT   DATTORTXas  OF  TRX  AMS3U- 

CAjf  BcTOLtmoH,  Pnrrr-FouaTH  Ammuai. 
CowmxarcB  at  Hutchucsom.  Kams..  ****"» 
s.  issa 

liABAM  Br  ATS  Raosirr:  Tour  oommlttee  on 
reeolutlons  dedrss  to  submit  Its  report  to 
the  flfty-foxirth  State  confercnc*  st  tills 
time: 

Madam  State  regent  and  State  ofllcers,  na- 
tional ofllcers  and  representatives,  delegate*, 
and  all  members  of  the  Wftn^t  Society. 
DAR,  we  reconunend  that  the  fifty-fourth 
State  eonferenoe.  DAB.  do  at  this  sssslrm 
ratify  the  splendid  reeolutlons  adopted  by 
the  Sixtieth  Continental  Congrees.  DAR.  in 
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April  1051,  at  Washington.  D.  C;  and  your 
ooQunlttee  is  desirous  to  repeat  and  empha- 
•lae  a  niunber  of  thoee  resolutions  by  in- 
corporating them  whoUy  or  in  part  into  ilk* 
lesolutlons  for  th«  Kansas  society. 

Therefore,  the  prologue  to  our  resolutions 
Is  adopted  directly  from  our  nf^^imtiftj  society. 

Whereas  the  Socialist  threat  and  eommu- 
nlstlc  dangers  to  o\ir  Republic  become,  day 
by  day  and  month  by  month  more  ominous; 
and 

Whereas  our  society's  fundamental  princi- 
ples are  more  sorely  needed  today  than  ever 
before  for  home  and  country:  Be  it 

Reaolved,  That  we,  the  DAR,  at  this  erttl- 
eal  time  in  world  history  rededlcate  ouraelves 
in  emulation  of  the  spirit  and  service  of  our 
forefather*  and  of  the  founding  fathers  of 
our  Republic,  reconsecrating  our  utmost  ef- 
fort to  the  perpetuation  of  their  courage, 
sacrifice,  devotion  to  duty,  love  of  country, 
and  religious  faith  "so  that  this  Ration  under 
CKmI.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

KAMBAS  ■OCntTT'S 


I.  Fourth  of  JtUf 

Whereas  the  year  IBSa  becomes  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
our  national  Independence:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  society's  rededlcatlon 
be  expressed  by  a  renewed  effort  In  every 
community  for  appropriate  patriotic  ob- 
■erranoe  of  the  day  and  that  the  Stars  and 
0trlpee  ahall  fly  at  the  home  of  every  mem- 
ber of  our  soeiety  m  well  as  usual  in  all 
public  placee  and  on  the  streets  of  our  towns, 
and  we  urge  that  aU  homea  either  rural 
or  urban  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  77.  The  1lm§ 

(a)  Ho  Other  Flag  To  Supersede  the  Stars 
and  Stripes 

Whereas  the  flag  ot  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  la  a  symbol  of  our  national  sov- 
ereignty and  the  unity  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  there  continues  public  mlsimder- 
standing  as  to  the  circumstances  and  place 
where  the  United  Nations  flag  may  properly 
be  flown;  and 

Whereas  such  drciunstanoe  and  place  for 
the  use  of  the  U.  N.  flag  is  only  over  United 
Nations  properties  and  soli,  and  only  over 
enterpriaes  of  the  United  Nations  or  In  equal 
prominence  with  the  flags  of  all.  or  many, 
nations  in  some  public  pageant  or  celebra- 
tion: and 

Whereas  misguided  effort  has  been,  and 
continues  being,  made  to  exhibit  the  flag 
of  U.  N.  in  positions  of  honor  on  United 
Butes  soil:  be  it 

Reaotved.  That  Kansas  Society  DAR  calls  to 
the  attention  of  our  Kansas  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  the  Congress  that  our  Na- 
tional Society  DAR  has  petitioned  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  to  pass 
legislation,  and  to  provide  for  enforcement 
of  a  flag  law  which  prohibits  any  other 
national  or  international  flag  being  displayed 
over  or  In  place  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  United  States  solL. 
(b)   Law  for  Proteetlon  of  the  Flag 

Whsrsas  tka  flag  of  tha  Unitsd  Bute* 
of  America  has  no  protectloo  by  Federal  law 
against   desecration  and   mutilation;    and 

Whareas  there  have  been  introduced  into 
Congress  House  bUl  13SS  and  Senate  blU  656 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  flag 
from  mutUatlon.  desecration,  and  merce- 
nary exploitaUon  with  penaltie*  for  violation 
Ot  sveh  laws;  be  it 

MttDlved.  That  Kansas  Society  DAB  caU 
attention  of  our  Kansas  Congreesmen  to 
ttM*e  two  bUls  stiU  in  committee  and  urge 
them  to  help  bring  the**  bills  to  a  speedy 
anactment:  and  be  it  furttier 


Jtetolved  That  a  copy  of  this  r**olution 
be  eent  to  our  Kansas  Member*  of  Oongree* 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  Congress. 

(c)  FlagonOrave* 
Mteaolved,  That  B:an«w  Society  DAB  urge 
our  SUte  oongressmen  that  ttux>ugh  proper 
rtiannels  of  the  Oovernment.  they  urge  that 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  be 
flown  over  the  last  resting  place  of  the  United 
States  military  personnel  burled  In  Korea,  a* 
a  sacred  symbol  of  thoee  Ideals  for  which 
these  men  died. 

(d)  Position  of  the  Flag  at  Meetings 
From  National  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  comes  a  proposed  em- 
phasis in  Flag  code  etiquette  for  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 

Whereas  much  confusion  has  arisen  over 
the  Interpretation  of  the  flag  code  as  to  the 
oorrect  placing  of  the  United  State*  flag; 
b*  It 

Resolved,  That  at  all  meetings  of  the  DAB. 
either  social  or  business,  the  United  State* 
flag   always   be   placed   to   the   right  of   the 
preaiding  oOcer  (effective  immediately). 
777.  World  ffovemment 

Whereas  there  have  arisen  in  the  cotmtry  a 
great  many  proponents  of  world  government 
or  partial  world  government.  Including  many 
prominent  and  influential  persons  (some  of 
whom  hold  high  positions  In  oxir  United 
flutes  Government),  all  this  with  the  result 
that  there  are  weU  organized  movements 
under  varied  titles  to  further  a  world  pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas  there  are  now  some  80  and  more 
groupe  In  addition  to  student  bodies  In 
schools  and  colleges  all  of  whom,  through 
speakers,  written  and  printed  material,  dis- 
cussion groups,  and  forums  for  young  and 
old.  are  succeftsfuUy  propagandizing  unin- 
formed and  well-meaning  American  citizens, 
who  will  follow  an  eloquent  leader  to  the 
alluring  bait  of  benevolence,  humanitarian- 
ism,  and  peace;  and 

Whereas  by  such  universal  federation  th* 
United  States  of  America,  would  relinquish 
its  sovereign  rights  and  further  on  the  basis 
of  proportional  representation,  it  would  have 
minority  voting  power;  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  flfty-fourtlj  State  con- 
ference of  Kansas  Society  DAR  reassert  its 
stand  as  opposed  to  world  government  or 
partial  world  government;  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  we  acknowledge  the  U.  N. 
■•  a  union  of  sovereign  nations  banded  to- 
gether for  International  negotiation  and 
arbitration  to  conciliate  mlstmderstandlng* 
between  neighbor  nations  and  for  mutual 
exchange  of  friendly  office*  in  every  area  <tf 
taimum  relations;   but 

Resolved.  That  the  Kansas  Society  DAR 
tMUBrm  its  unaltered  stand;  that  our  United 
States  of  America  retain  its  complete  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  and  express  it* 
unchanged  opposition  to  any  eupergovern- 
ment.  In  which  our  achievements  can  be 
dissolved  and  lost  to  both  ouraelves  and  to 
other  aspiring  cations  who  might  better  b* 
lifted  up  by  ovu-  example  of  a  successful  Na- 
tion of  free  people  in  a  republic  of  frea 
states. 

tV.  Treaties 

Whereas  article  VI,  paragraph  3.  ot  our 
United  States  Constitution,  says.  "All  treaties 
made  or  which  shaU  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  and  the  Judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding";  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Treaty  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  and  the  Oenoclde  Convention, 
in  several  waya  and  by  a  number  of  state, 
ments  would  abrogate  various  rights  of 
American  citizens  including  several  privi- 
leges safeguarded  by  our  constitutional  BlU 


of  Rights.  Including  trial  rights,  and  freedom 
ot  the  preaa;  and 

Whereas  the  legislatures  of  33  States  in  our 
EepubUc  lured  by  the  Humbar  resolution  de- 
clared themselves  In  favc«'  of  a  world  govern- 
ment under  the  U.  N.;  and 

Whereas  these  States,  one  by  one,  have 
found  U.  N.  treaties  to  be  In  direct  conflict 
with  provisions  of  their  own  State  consti- 
tutions, to  the  end  that  17  of  the  33  State 
legislatures  have  rescinded  their  previous  ac- 
claim; and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  Congress 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  102.  which  would 
prohibit  treaties  becoming  "law  of  the  land." 
except  by  amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Society  DAR 
unreservedly  supports  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 102;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  members  of  our  society 
speedily  write  their  Congressman  and  Kan- 
sas Senators  to  support  this  resolution;  and 

Wherea.i  there  is  now  pending  in  Congress. 
Senate  Resolution  No.  177,  which  opposes 
the  adc^tion  of  the  Covenant  of  Himian 
Rights;  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Kansas  Society  DAR  lose  no 
time  in  action,  but  wire  our  Kansas  Senators 
today  as  the  expression  of  our  society's  stand 
that  we  urge  them  to  suppxsrt  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  177 — opposing  the  adc^tion  of  tha 
Covenant  of  Human  Rights,  and  the  Oeno- 
clde Convention. 

F.  Duties  of  Congress  and  riffht  to  declare  war 
Whereas  the  United  States  Constitution 
delegates  to  each  of  the  three  branches  of  our 
Oovernment  its  distinct  privileges  and 
duties;  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  declare  war  belongs 
solely  to  the  Congrees, 

Resolved.  That  Kansas  Society  DAR, 
through  letters  to  our  representation  In 
the  Congress,  urge  that  the  Congress  reclaim 
and  exercise  its  several  and  sole  rights  and 
duties  and  to  defend  those  rights  against 
every  encroachment  by  any  other  branches 
of  Government  whether  elected,  appointed. 
or  by  created  •Tiureaus."  "divisions,"  or 
"authorities." 

V7.  Our  American  youth 

(a)  Education 

Opposing  teaching  world  citizenship 

Whereas  the  teaching  of  world  citizenship 
tn  our  public  schools  is  being  promoted  by 
various  groups;  and 

Whereas  world  citizenship  presupposes  a 
world  government  which  would  destroy  our 
national  sovereignty  and  constitutional  lib- 
erties; and 

Whereas  the  teaching  of  world  citizenship 
in  our  schools  can  subvert  the  loyalties  of 
our  young  people  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  condition  them 
to  accept  citizenship  In  a  world  govern- 
ment: Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Society  DAR  go 
on  record  as  opposing  the  teaching  of  this 
un-American  doctrine  of  world  citizenship 
in  our  public  schools;  and 

Resolved.  That  the  Kansas  Society  DAR 
recommend  that  oiir  textbooks  be  carefully 
examined  and  that  all  textbooks  in  Ameri- 
can history,  civics,  and/or  the  social  studies 
spreading  this  form  of  teaching  be  banned 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Kansas: 


Resolved,  That  history  which  is  offered  In 
the  curriculiim  of  o\ir  Kansas  schools  be 
emphasized  as  a  subject  actually  to  be  taught 
to  ovu-  children  rather  than  left  "to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher" — and  that  admin- 
istrators and  supervisors  of  schools  see  to  it 
that  the  subject  be  given  the  force  of  truth 
about  our  Nation's  birth,  and  accompliah- 
ments  and  Ideals  so  that  our  children  may 
ccune  throxigh  with  a  patriotic  understanding 
and  love  of  the  free  land  in  which  they  ars 
privileged  to  be  dtlaens. 
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(b)  T7NBSCO 
Wbereas  under  the  approval  of  UNSSOO 
there  has  been  prepared  and  published  a 
series  of  books  entitled  "Toward  T'orld  Un- 
derstanding." which  are  intended  to  provide 
teachers  with  g^uldance  in  the  art  of  in- 
structing our  young  Americans  in  the  prac- 
tice of  world  citizenship;  and 

Whereas  we  are  all  aware  that  the  proved 
method  of  dictator  nations  has  been  to  re- 
educate and  subvert  the  youth  from  family 
loyalties  and  teachings  toward  a  designed 
usefulness  to  the  supreme  state;  and 

Whereas  UNESCO  already  Is  an  accepted 
division  of  our  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment, explained  and  propagandized  by  pam- 
phlets published  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  and  paid  for  by  Govern- 
ment funds:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  Kansas  Society  DAR  do  pro- 
test these  un-American  activities  and  protest 
the  use  of  tax  money  for  the  fxirtherance  of 
•uch  subversive  activities. 

(c)  Language  education 
Whereas  large  numbers  of  young  people 
coming  from  our  schools  today  exhibit  a 
dearth  of  knowledge  of  fundamentals  In  the 
employment  or  the  English  language  and 
many  have  had  no  education  in  any  language 
other  than  their  own  and,  therefore,  have 
limited  understanding  of  the  sources  of  our 
English  language,  which  lack  of  fundamental 
knowledge.  Is  exhibited  In  dally  individual 
converse  as  well  as  in  the  columns  of  many 
papers:   Be  U 

Resolved,  That  Kansas  Society  DAR  go  on 
record  In  this  fifty-fourth  annual  State  con. 
ference  as  in  favor  of  more  and  better  op- 
portunities for  written  self-expression  in  all 
our  primary  and  secondary  schools;  and 

Whereas  a  wider  knowledge  of  other  lan- 
guages tends  not  only  to  enrich  our  own  but 
makes  for  better  understanding  with  ova 
neighbor  countries:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  society  recommend  to 
our  State  committee  on  school  curriculum 
that  the  Spanish  lang\iage  be  offered  In  all 
our  high  schools  and  colleges  in  order  to 
further  understanding  between  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  ourselves;  and  f\ir- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  belief  of  our  society 
that  fluency  in  at  least  two  foreign  lan- 
guages should  be  required  in  the  ciurlculum 
of  all  college  students  preparing  for  diplo- 
matic careers:  and  that  fluency  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  to  which  an  envoy  la 
accredited  be  one  of  the  measures  of  his 
ability  for  the  past;  and 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Kansas,  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  the 
State  textbook  commission,  and  the  State 
board  of  regents. 

(d)  Narcotics 

Whereas  in  view  of  information  given  out 
by  the  press  concerning  the  growing  xue  of 
narcotics  everywhere,  and  in  view  of  the 
alarming  reports  concerning  the  distribu- 
tion of  narcotics  to  school  youths; 

Resolved,  That  our  society  strongly  recom- 
mend to  oiu-  State  and  National  lawmaking 
bodies  nrore  stringent  laws,  and  heavier  pun- 
ishments for  all  who  Illegally  traffic  in  nar- 
cotic drugs. 

(e)  CAR 

Whereas  we  are  all  so  deeply  concerned 
that  our  youth  shall  be  educated  in  the 
inspiring  story  of  our  beloved  land,  in  the 
lives  of  its  patriots,  and  the  founding  of  its 
Government ;  and  that  they  shall  be  Imbued 
with  natural  patriotism  that  arises  in  the 
soul  of  a  citizen  for  hla  home  country  and 
for  his  own  flag;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  other  place  nor  organ- 
ization In  which  our  children  may  be  so 
safetly  trained  and  Inspired  as  in  our  own 
sponsored  organization  of  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution; 


Reserved,  That  we  tirga  DAR  ehapten  or 
chapter  members  to  sponsor  CAR  organisa- 
tions wherever  possible  and  to  support  them 
in  every  possible  way. 

F//.  tmmigration 

Whereas  there  eidsts  by  virtxie  of  benev- 
olent impulses  on  the  part  of  some — and 
more  questionable  reasons  on  the  part  of 
others — an  increasing  pressxire  on  our  Con- 
gress to  let  down  more  of  the  bars  to  im- 
migration; 

Resolved.  That  the  Immigration  laws  b* 
strictly  enforced  and  that  the  quotas  re- 
main at  status  quo;  and 

Resolved.  That  resident  aliens  and  dis- 
placed persons  who  do  not  take  steps  to 
become  naturalized  citizens  within  the  legal 
or  a  reasonable  period  of  time  be  deported 
and  denied  the  privilege  of  retxun. 

VIII.  Recapitulation 

The  Kansas  Society  of  DAR  in  its  flfty- 
fotu^h  State  conference,  does  again,  as  It  has 
through  a  number  of  years  past,  declare  its 
position  as: 

(A)  Opposed: 

1.  To  the  continued  and  increasing  en- 
croachment of  Government  into  business 
and  the  many  controls  over  private  enter- 
prise; and 

The  society  declares  its  opposition  to — 
a.  To  Federal  aid  and  control  of  education; 

3.  To  the  use  of  public  funds  for  prlvats 
schools; 

4.  To  socialized  or  State  administered 
medical  services; 

5.  To  sending  American  troops  into  unde- 
clared wars  or  to  sending  troops  to  any  war 
except  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  Kansas  Society  DAR  does  at  tills  con- 
ference again  declare: 

(B)  Its  approval  and  commendation  for: 
1.  The  safeguards  afforded  our  country  and 

Its  citizens  by  the  capable  labors  of  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation;  and 

a.  For  those  men  of  integrity  in  congres- 
sional committees  who  have  exposed  subver- 
sive groups  and  individuals  in  our  midst  and 
for  the  exposure  of  crime  and  graft  acrosa 
our  land  in  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise, and  we  urge  Congress  that  such  com- 
mittees be  continued  and  suppcs-ted  in  their 
Investigations. 

IX.  Civil  defense 

This  resolution  from  Oceanus  Hopkins 
chapter  might  be  used  as  a  criterion  for  other 
chapters  when  and  where  useful.  Copy  of 
resolution  passed  by  Oceanus  Hopkins  chap- 
ter, DAR,  Pittsburg.  Kans.,  May  21,  1951. 

Whereas  cooperation  with  the  civil  defense 
program  has  been  placed  under  the  na- 
tional defense  comixUttee.  DAR,  our  national 
society;  and 

Whereas  our  president  general  and  na- 
tional defense  chairman.  NSDAR,  has  urged 
chapter  cooperation  with  local  civil  defense 
programs  in  these  critical  times; 

Resolved,  That  the  Oceanus  Hopkins  chap- 
ter, DAR,  Pittsburgh,  Kans..  extend  to  the 
city  manager  of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  William  Han- 
son, and  the  city  civil  defense  committee  its 
cooperation  and  patriotic  support. 

The  above  was  approved  by  State  confer- 
ence as  proper  procedure  for  all  or  any 
chapter. 

X.  The  franchise 

Whereas  the  truth  is  that  citizens  of  other 
free  nations  seem  to  exercise  their  right  of 
franchise  In  far  greater  proportion  than  do 
the  citizens  of  our  own  United  States;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our 
State  and  national  legislators  and  officers 
step  Into  their  high  offices  by  the  votes  of 
only  a  minority  of  the  people  who  have  tha 
constitutional  right  to  vote  and  thus  to  gov- 
ern; and 

Whereas  women  in  these  United  States 
have  attained  to  the  highest  social,  educa- 


ttonal.  and  political  prtvtleges  accorded 
vomen  anjrwhere  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  w«  as  daughters  of  patriots  who 
risked  and  sacrificed  fortunes  and  lives  that 
we  might  live  under  the  greatest,  free  con- 
stitutional government  yet  devised  by  man' 
be  it 

Resolved  by  Kansas  Society  DAR.  That  ws 
shall  concern  ourselves  with  using  the  suf- 
frage accorded  xu.  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment in  our  States:  and 

Resolving,  That  from  precinct  meetings, 
through  county  and  district  conferences,  at 
primary  elections  and  at  general  elections, 
in  whatever  party  we  may  choose  to  belong 
otir  vote  shall  be  cast  in  an  effort  to  see  to 
it  that  those  who  represent  lu  shall  be  in- 
formed persons  of  high  integrity  and  Inalien- 
able  loyalty  to  God  and  home  and  natlva 
land. 

"There  Is  a  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 
As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod. 
But  executes  a  free  man's  will 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  Ood. 
And  from  its  force  no  doors  nor  locks 
Can  shield  you— Tis  the  ballot  box." 

Committee  on  resolutions:  Present:  Mrs. 
Bruce  Josserand.  chairman  of  Johnson;  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Oowans.  of  Hutchinson:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Car- 
tier,  of  Wilson;  Mrs.  Harris  MueUer,  of  Wich- 
ita. In  absentia:  Miss  Maude  B.  Skinner, 
of  PitUburgh:  Mrs.  R.  V.  Shrewder,  of  Ash- 
land. 

COXTSTCSIXS 

Resolved.  That  the  flfty-fourth  State  con- 
ference of  the  Kansas  Society  DAR  expresses 
appreciation  to  the  Honorary  State  Regents, 
Mrs.  John  Warren  Kirkpatrick  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander J.  Berger,  for  their  presence;  to  Miss 
Catherine  Campbell,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ainsworth. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  V.  Shrewder  for  their  telegrams 
of  greeting.  To  the  State  presldenU  of  other 
women's  patriotic  organizations  for  ths  im- 
p(»tant  contributions  they  have  made  to 
the  success  of  the  conference;  to  Mrs.  Sher- 
man B.  Watson,  national  chairman  of  Junior 
membership  for  her  inspiring  address;  to 
Mrs.  Frank  Freeto,  vice  cluilrman  national 
Committee  on  Good  Citizenship  Pilgrimage; 
to  the  State  chairmen  and  the  district  di- 
rectors for  their  presence  and  helpful  reports, 
and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  conference  ex- 
tend their  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Manter  H.  Bock. 
national  vice  chairman  of  Junior  member- 
ship, in  her  bereavement  at  the  time  of  this 
conference;   be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  express  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Schoeppel 
for  their  interest  as  expressed  in  their  tele- 
gram to  the  conference. 

Resolved.  That  the  flfty-fourth  State  con- 
ference of  Kansas  DAR  extend  lu  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  southwest  district  and 
to  its  director.  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Adamek.  To 
the  general  conference  chairman.  Mrs.  Ralph 
W.  Fulton,  and  to  the  vice  chairman.  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Wick,  for  their  carefiU  planning;  to 
the  Hutchinson  Hostess  Chapter  Uvedale. 
and  to  the  conference  committees  for  their 
efficient  arrangements,  for  their  gracious 
hospitality  and  courtesies  extended  to  officers, 
delegates  and  guests;  to  Mrs.  Kirk  for  the 
hospitality  of  her  home.  We  especially  thank 
the  pages  for  tlrelr  efllclent  and  tireless  serv- 
ice.    It  is  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  we  extend  our  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Hutchinson  News-Herald,  the 
radio  stations,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  First  Methodist  Church,  the  management 
of  the  American  Legion — Blsonte  Hotel,  to 
many  business  firms  for  favors  and  souvenirs, 
and  all  other  organizations  which  have  helped 
to  make  the  convention  a  success.  Be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  extend  an  appreciation 
to  the  musicians  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  programs  in  enjoyment  and 
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•ntertalnmeDt.     Especially  arc  ws  grateful 
Frank  Hodge  for  his  inspiring  address. 
Mrs.  BaucB  Joasrstifp. 

Chatrman, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  OowsKs. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Cabtxx, 
Mrs.  Haaax*  MmELLca. 
Miss  Mauds  SaJKiiia, 
Mrs.  R.  V.  SHBawDOi. 
Commute*  on  Meaolution$. 


TW  Prhilcf  e  of  tke  Bdlol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CEGL  M.  HARDEN 

or  xxmAVA 
ZN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Rkcoko  the  text  of  an 
address  I  was  privileged  to  make  recent- 
ly before  the  annual  social  and  educa- 
tional conference  held  by  the  Indiana 
Farm  Bureau  in  Indianapolis,  IzuL  The 
address  follows: 

I        Tax  PaxviLiCB  or  trx  Ballot 

I  «ongratulate  you  upon  your  convention 
theme.  Our  American  Heritage.  I  wish  we 
could  have  more  siich  meetings  in  tbls  Na- 
tion as  a  means  of  reminding  our  people 
Of  the  wonderful  heritage  tbst  is  ours. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  many  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
wlMD  I  took  part  in  a  House  committee  in- 
testlgatlon  of  our  military-supply  program 
overseas. 

I  saw  and  talked  with  the  people  and  the 
oflAdals  of  such  nations  as  JafMin  and  Korea. 
Alaska,  the  Philippines.  Malaya,  India.  Syria. 
Satidi  Arabia,  Pakistan,  Karachi,  Lebanon, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
England. 

I  saw  the  fear,  the  hopelessness,  and  tiie 
helplessness  which  ctiaracterize  so  msny 
of  these  people. 

They  have  been  caught  up  in  the  backwash 
of  two  great  wars  and  their  spirit  has  been 
broken  by  the  suffering  they  have  experi- 
enced and,  in  tbt  Far  East,  are  still  experi- 
encing. 

With  this  trip  still  fresh  In  my  mind,  I 
realise,  more  'ban  ever.  Just  what  our  Amer- 
ican heritage  really  means  to  us  and  I  say 
to  you  that  we  should,  each  and  every  one 
Of  UB,  be  eternally  grateful  for  that  heritage. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  talk  to  you  as  a  spokes- 
man for  a  political  party  for  we  are  i.jner- 
Icana  before  we  are  ntembers  of  eltner  mnjor 
political  party  and.  as  such,  our  first  obliga- 
tion is  to  our  Ood  and  then  to  our  American 
heritage. 

In  this  connection.  I  feel  that  our  great- 
est weapon  in  the  flgbt  to  preserve  our  heri- 
tage for  oxir  children  Ilea  In  tbe  privilege  of 
the  ballot,  and  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
tonight  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  in  this 
world's  last  remaining  outpost  of  freedom. 

Tou,  of  this  audience,  as  operators  of  Indi- 
ana farms,  recognize  tbe  fact  that  the  opera- 
tion of  those  farms  require  constant  atten- 
tion. In  these  days,  with  the  demands  of  the 
draft  becoming  increasingly  felt  on  the  farms 
of  America,  you  have  been  forced  in  many 
cases  to  redouble  your  own  efforte  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  to  the  armed  services  of  your 
young  boys. 

But,  In  good  times  or  bad,  you  know  that 
your  farms  do  not  function  successfully  by 
themselves,  that  they  do  not  progress  but  in 
strict  ratio  to  the  amoimt  of  time,  energy, 
and  oid-fashlooad  common  sense  which  you 
as  the  operators  devote  to  them. 


Tour  American  OoTemmsnt  Is  bo  differ- 
•nt.  It  does  not  operate  lucceesfully  by  It- 
■elf.  It  does  not  operate  successfully  with 
part-Ums  leadership.  It  does  not  succeed  of 
Its  own  nature,  but  only  through  the  time, 
the  energy,  and,  once  again,  the  common 
sense  with  which  it  is  directed. 

And.  as  In  the  case  of  your  own  farming 
operations,  your  Government  will  succeed  or 
fail  in  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  effort 
that  you  put  into  it,  for  you  are  aU — each 
and  every  one  of  you— directly  concerned 
with  the  business  of  government. 

Tou  invest,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  your  earnings  each  year 
in  government,  for  that  is  the  real  dollar- 
and-cents  cost  of  all  government — local, 
SUte.  and  naUonal — today. 

An  Investment  of  that  siae.  and  an  m- 
vestment  which  Is  Increasing  with  each 
passing  year,  makes  It  grsphlcally  svldent 
thst  you  and  I,  regardless  of  the  scope  of  our 
personal  business  operations,  have  a  tre- 
mendous personal  stake  in  ttie  business  at 
government. 

Tet,  are  we  devoting  the  proper  time  to 
this  phase  of  our  business  operations?  I 
fear  that  we  are  not. 

How  many  of  you.  for  example,  failed  to 
vote  in  the  last  PresldenUal  elecUon?  I  shall 
not  ask  you  to  raise  your  hands  but  I  shall 
hazard  a  conservative  guess  that  for  every 
fo»ir  of  you  who  voted,  one  of  you  did  not. 
Do  you  find  that  startling?  WeU,  even 
more  stsrtllng  U  the  fact  that  you,  as  Farm 
Bureau  members,  have  a  comparatively  good 
record  in  that  respect;  but  throughout  the 
Nation,  only  baU  the  people  took  tbe  trouble 
to  vote  in  the  1»48  PresldentUl  election.  Our 
President  occupies  the  White  Bouse  today 
because  of  the  support  of  less  than  half  of 
those  who  voted,  and  he  is  our  President  de- 
spite tbe  fact  that  for  every  person  who  voted 
for  tiim.  three  others  either  voted  against 
him  or  did  not  vote  at  all. 

This  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  President. 
Under  the  rules,  he  won.  fairly  and  squarely. 
It  is.  rather,  an  indictment  of  American 
society,  of  a  society  in  which  but  half  the 
population  is  meeting  its  responsibility. 

Superficially  viewed,  the  case  of  the  miss- 
ing 45.000,000  votes  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  half  our  citizenry  does  not  care  enough 
about  what  might  happen  to  our  country  or 
to  themselves  to  take  the  trouble  to  vote. 

I  do  not  choose,  however/tto  accept  that  as- 
sumption at  face  value.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  too  many  of  us  have  fallen  into 
tbe  habit  of  believing  that  the  American 
system  of  Government  is  self-perpetuatlng, 
that  it  win  continue  under  its  own  steam  for 
all  eternity. 

But  I  say  that  it  la  not.  and  tbe  entire  rec- 
ord of  poUtlcal  history  demonstrates  the  fal- 
lacy of  such  an  assumption.  "Eternal  vigi- 
lance Lb  both  the  price  and  the  guarantee  of 
freedom." 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  can  agree  that  the 
Republic  under  which  we  live  is  the  best 
form  of  government  ever  devised  by  man. 
If  we  need  proof  of  this  statement — and  I 
believe  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  it  con- 
stantly— ^we  have  only  to  look  across  the  seas 
to  other  nations  which  have  experimented 
With  other  types  of  government. 

Today  they  are  standing  in  line,  hands  out- 
stretched toward  America,  looking  for  and 
needing  our  aid. 

As  I  stood  in  the  United  Nations  ceme- 
tery in  Pusan.  Korea,  and  watched  the  flags 
of  each  of  the  United  Nations  flying  in  the 
breeze,  I  looked  upon  row  after  row  of  mark- 
ers designating  the  resting  place  of  some 
brave  boy. 

Then,  I  turned  and  looked  down  from  the 
hill  a  few  yards  away  and  saw  them  carry- 
ing a  body  to  a  grave  and  thought,  "That  Is 
soms  mother's  son;  yes,  perhaps,  scnnebody's 
daddy."  And  I  could  not  refrain  from  bow- 
ing my  head  and  asking  Ood  to  bless,  aid.  and 
comfort   the  families  and  survivors  of   all 


those  boys  who  had  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. And  I  remained  in  the  cemetery  a  few 
moments  and  asked  Ood  to  bring  peace  to  tha 
world— a  permanent  and  lasting  peace. 

America  has  assumed  world  leadership  for 
one  reason  and  for  one  reason  only — because 
we  have  had  a  form  of  government  which 
throughout  its  history  has  g\iaranteed  that 
every  citizen  u  entitled  to  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor. 

We  shall  remain  strong  only  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  guarantee  that  freedom — and  I 
say  to  you  In  all  seriousness  that  the  guar> 
anty  is  not  as  concrete  as  it  was  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  these  remarlcs. 
one-third  of  our  individual  income  today  is 
taken  from  us  to  pay  the  cost  of  Oovem- 
ment.  The  trend  of  Government  spending 
is  still  upward,  and  we  are  back  to  deficit 
financing  to  meet  the  bill  which  Is  being 
totted  up  in  Washington. 

For  example,  I  have  been  speaking  to  you 
for  possibly  15  minutes — a  quarter  of  an 
hoiir.  During  these  few  minutes,  our  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  has,  on  an  average 
basis,  cpent  t2,500,C00.  Dtirlng  these  same  15 
minutes,  oxir  national  debt  has  Increased  by 
roughly  $500,000. 

For  every  hour  of  every  day  In  the  year, 
we  are  adding  approximately  $2,000,000  to 
our  national  indebtedness  and  our  Govern- 
ment is  spending  an  additional  $8,000,000 
which  it  has  collected  in  taxes  from  otir 
citizens. 

Or,  in  more  understandable  terms,  each 
day  that  goes  by — every  24-hour  period — our 
Government  Is  spending  some  $240,000,000 
and  is  adding  $48,000,000  to  our  national 
debt.  Over  the  year's  period  beginning  July 
1,  our  Government  will  spend  approximately 
$90,000,000,000.  and  the  national  debt  will 
increase  by  sixteen  billions. 

Indiana  taxpayers  contribute  11,141,000,000 
to  the  Federal  Government  each  year,  and 

the  Federal  Government  turns  back  eighty- 
five  million  to  Indiana  in  pensions,  annuities. 
grants-in-aid,  and  so  forth.  In  other  words, 
we  send  $13.42  to  Washington  for  every 
dollar  Washington  sends  back   to  Indiana. 

We  are  prone  to  lose  our  sense  of  values 
when  we  talk  In  these  terms.  A  Federal 
budget  of  $85,400,000,000  is  hard  to  imagine, 
yet  that  is  the  figure  Mr.  Truman  used  In 
his  budget  message  to  the  Congress  In  Jan- 
uary. 

Nearly  $85,500,000,000  of  spending,  five  bil- 
lion m  new  taxes,  an  increase  In  the  na- 
tional debt  of  some  twelve  billions— those 
are  the  figures  and  they  are  awesome  figures. 

Multi-billlon-dollar  budgets,  deficit  financ- 
ing, pump  priming,  and  such  terminologies 
do  not  permit  reasonable  thinking  or  quick 
recognition.  We  are  awed  and  confused  by 
the  very  magnitude  of  a  government  that 
spends  nearly  $2,000,000,000  a  week,  which 
employs  2.500.000  people  in  addition  to  an- 
other 8,500,000  boys   in  the  armed  services. 

The  whole  matter  is  so  complicated  that 
It  defies  even  accurate  description. 

No  wonder  that  half  our  people  do  not  go 
to  the  polls.  And  no  wonder  that  the  Amer- 
ican system  is  today  seriously — and  I  re- 
peat— seriotisly  threatened. 

Republics  such  as  ours  can  maintain  them- 
selves in  strength  and  prosperity  only  so 
long  as  they  command  the  support  of  an 
Informed  and  resolute  citizenry.  We  are  in 
danger  in  America  of  losing  that  support, 
not  because  our  citizens  are  uninformed — 
for  we  are  the  best  informed  people  of  the 
world — but  because  we  have  l)ecome  apa- 
thetic, because  too  many  of  us  have  not  been 
taking  oin:  citizenship  responsibilities  se- 
riously. 

This  Republic  can  continue  to  exist  only 
ao  long  as  the  citizen  recognizes  his  respon- 
sibility to  support  the  Government,  instead 
of  cLilming  or  asserting  an  alleged  right  to 
be  supported  by  the  Government, 
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X  fear  that  Tsry  large  aegments  of  our 
citizens  today  have  been  led  astray  Into  a 
belief  that  the  latt«r  alternative  la  poaslbla. 
I  say  to  you  that  It  Is  not,  and  the  entire 
course  of  history  Is  tragic  proof  that  It  Is  not. 
Nevertheless  there  are  those  In  places  of 
power  and  wealth  who.  wishing  to  perpetuate 
their  position,  are  all  too  willing  to  argue 
the  contrary. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  the  dim  past  for 
Uliistrations  of  how  this  process  worlu. 

All  of  us  here  tonight  can  remember  how 
Adolph  Hitler  destroyed  the  German  Repub- 
lic and  became  master  of  that  nation  because 
gullible  citizens  believed  him  when  he  prom- 
ised them  security  In  exchange  for  their  lib- 
erty. Mussolini  did  very  much  the  same 
thing  to  Italy. 

And  until  recently  halted  by  Winston 
Churchill,  an  experiment  with  potentialities 
for  producing  the  same  end  has  been  under 
way  in  England.  It  is  axiomatic  that  when 
any  people  Is  willing  to  trade  liberty  for 
promised  seciulty.  It  ends  by  losing  both. 

There  are  those  here  in  America,  some  of 
them  In  high  places,  who  are  singing  the 
•iren  song  of  the  socialistic  state. 

Give  to  me,  they  say,  yotir  freedom  and  I 
ahall  reward  you  with  secxirity.  Place  your 
faith  in  government,  for  you  are  no  longer 
able  as  Individuals  to  seciire  yourselves. 

The  promises  are  alluring  and  they  are 
winning  millions  of  converts. 

I  am  concerned  about  America.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  what  the  future  holds  for  my 
three  small  grandchildren,  about  what  sort 
of  a  life  they  are  to  be  able  to  lead  In  the 
America  of  tomorrow. 

I  want  nothing  better  for  them  than  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  grow  in  the  same 
healthful,  American  atmosphere  of  freedom 
which  was  my  heritage. 

Tea;  I  fear  that  they  may  not  have  that 
opportunity  if  the  trend  toward  socialism — 
the  trend  of  the  past  20  years — is  to  con- 
tinue. I  fear,  instead,  that  they  may  be 
forced  to  live  under  a  set  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations completely  foreign  to  the  America  of 
my  Ufetlme — the  free  America  that  you  and 
I  have  known  and  loved. 

The  signs  all  point  In  that  direction.  Lit* 
tie  by  little  we  are  heading  toward  a  social- 
istic system.  It  has  been  cleverly  hidden — 
this  drive  toward  socialism — masked  by 
meaningless  slogans  and  sweet-sounding 
words.  But  the  signs  are  there  and  they  are 
becoming  readily  discernible. 
Here  are  some  of  the  signs: 
The  present  administration  is  seriously  ad- 
vocating socialization  of  medicine.  It  seeks 
control  over  the  most  intimate  details  of  our 
personal  lives  through  the  medium  of  what 
it  chooses  to  term  "health  Insurance."  Tbe 
program  could  more  aptly  be  known  as 
"death  Insxirance,"  for  It  would  signalize  the 
death  of  American  medical  freedom. 

This  same  administration  is  seriously  ad- 
vocating socialization  of  American  agricul- 
tiire.  And  to  achieve  this  end-^to  gain  con- 
trol over  the  Nation's  farmers — we  have  the 
Brannan  farm-control  plan. 

Under  this  plan,  now  so  vigorously  pressed 
in  some  quarters,  the  American  farmer  would 
become  but  a  tenant  on  his  own  farm,  hla 
entire  existence  p>atterned  for  him  by  Gov* 
ernment  dictate. 

And  these  same  people  are  seriously  advo- 
cating socialization  of  American  Industry. 
The  attack  here  is  being  pressed  on  two 
fronts.  First,  the  President  seeks  to  change 
our  ;abor  laws  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
monopoly  of  organized  labor  leaders  over  the 
American  Industrial  machine. 

And.  in  a  more  direct  assault,  this  admin* 
istratlon  seriously  proposes  to  enter  into  di- 
rect competition  with  industry. 

Some  of  the  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
posals afford  another  example. 

They  set  a  precedent  and  It  Is  only  natural 
that  State  and  local  governments,  pressed 
by  constantly  mounting  expenses  in  all  fields, 
would  tend  to  shift  more  and  more  respon* 


slbillty  to  tbe  National  Government,  Just  as 
conununitles  In  recent  years  have  been  call- 
ing upon  State  treasuries  for  more  and  more 
assistance. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  dollan 
which  flow  out  of  Washington  are  always 
accompanied  by  rules,  regulations,  and  bu- 
reaucratic edicts.  We  mxist  be  eternally  vig- 
ilant if  we  wish  to  retain  community  control 
over  our  schools. 

In  this  connection.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  Federal  tax  share  of  the  average  Hoosler 
family  of  four  persons  Is  now  $1,156.36  per 
year.  So.  we  had  better  be  Increasingly  vig- 
ilant in  examining  the  constant  proposals  for 
more  and  more  spending,  more  and  more 
taxing. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
I,  as  a  mother  and  grandmother,  as  an  Amer- 
ican proud  of  my  American  heritage  and  of 
my  America,  fear  for  the  future  of  Amer> 
lea's  children. 

If  I  have  a  message  for  you  tonight.  It  is 
this.  Take  a  serious  Interest  In  politics. 
Convince  yotir  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
importance  of  voting,  and  of  the  importance 
of  intelligent  voting.  Do  your  part  to  rever^b 
the  trend  toward  absenteeism  at  the  polls  on 
election  day. 

The  vote  was  placed  In  our  hands  by  our 
founding  fcvefathers  nearly  two  centuries 
ago.    It  is  designed  to  be  used. 

I  think  we  often  overlook  the  Importance 
of  single  votes.  To  me,  the  realization  of  the 
need  for  obtaining  every  possible  ballot  was 
pointed  out  personally  in  the  election  of 
1948. 

For,  in  that  election,  two  more  Democratic 
voters  per  precinct  would  have  sent  the 
Democratic  candidate  to  Congress. 

Single  votes  have  played  decisive  roles 
throughout  our  history. 

All  the  millions  living  in  the  States  of 
California,  Texas,  Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington are  Americans  by  one  vote,  for  those 
Territories  were  granted  statehood  by  a  single 
vote  margin. 

The  draft  act  of  World  War  n  was  passed 
by  one  vote. 

And  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  It  Is  not 
necessary.  I  simply  wish  to  point  out  that 
your  individual  vote  is  Important  and  It  Is 
designed  to  be  used. 

But  beyond  yovir  responsibility  to  vote,  you 
ha^e  an  even  greater  responsibility.  Tou 
have  a  responslbfllty  to  learn  Just  as  much 
as  you  possibly  can  learn  about  your  Govern- 
ment, not  only  at  the  national  level  but  at 
the  local  and  State  levels. 

The  battle  of  Individualism  versus  collec- 
tivism, of  initiative  versus  dependence,  of 
freedom  versus  vassalage  is  on.  It  la  being 
waged  In  Washington  today  and  It  is  to  be 
decided  by  you,  as  participating  citizens,  in 
the  elections  of  November  1952.  The  respon- 
sibility is  yours  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
American  heritage. 

Thank  you. 


A  RepabBcao  Platform  by  To«c«  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  remark- 
able mock  Republican  convention  of 
teen-agers  was  held  on  the  campus  of 
Capital  University,  Bexley,  Ohio,  In  my 
district  last  Saturday.  It  was  organized 
by  the  Political  Science  Club  of  the  uni- 
versity. Forty-eight  high  schools  from 
central  Ohio  were  invited  to  send  dele- 


gates, each   delegation   repfesentinc  m 
State. 

The  453  delegates  were  welcomed  to 
Capital  University  by  President  Harold 
Yochum.  I  had  the  honor  of  delivering 
the  kejmote  speech.  Immediately  after 
my  speech  the  platform  was  debated. 
amended,  and  adopted. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  with 
nominating  speeches  and  balloting.  The 
proceedings  were  enthusiastic  and  color- 
ful, with  banners,  posters,  cheering,  and 
parades  but  with  a  feeling  of  seriousness 
throughout. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  was  nominated 
on  the  second  ballot  with  302  votes, 
nunner-up  was  General  Elsenhower  with 
276. 

Governor  Earl  Warren  was  nominated 
for  Vice  President  by  acclamation,  piling 
up  a  majority  during  the  balloting. 

The  platform  is  very  Interesting.  It  la 
a  teen-agers  product  Each  school,  or 
"state"  was  asked  to  appoint  members 
of  the  resolutions  committee,  and  to  sub- 
mit in  advice  two  suggested  planks  for 
the  platform.  These  planks  were  then 
assembled  by  the  college  students  In  a 
draft  plat'orm  and  mailed  out  to  the 
schools.  Then  on  Friday  preceding  the 
convention  the  resolutions  committee 
assembled  at  4:30  p.  m.  and  stayed  in 
session  until  10  p.  m..  Teconvening  the 
next  morning  during  the  convention  to 
finish  their  work.  I  would  be  glad  to 
claim  credit  for  much  of  it.  but  the  fact 
is  that  it  was  prepared  before  I  spoke, 
and  was  brought  In  and  adopted  after 
my  speech,  with  very  few  changes. 
This  stimulating  and  inspiring  document 
shows  the  level-headed,  patriotic  think- 
ing of  Republican  young  people  in  cen- 
tral Ohio,  and  could  well  form  a  basis  for 
the  thinking  of  all  Republicans: 
pLATrosM  roR  RzrvmjCAM  Mock  Coirviirnoit 

or  HiCH  School  SruDKirrs.  Mabch  23.  1953, 

Capttai.  VmvmmmzTr  Cascpos 

Preamble:  To  establish  and  malnUin 
peace,  to  build  a  country  In  which  every  citi- 
zen can  earn  a  good  living  with  the  promise 
of  real  progress  for  himself  and  his  famUy 
through  his  own  Initiative  using  the  Ameri- 
can opportunities  throiigh  free  enterprise,  to 
uphold  as  a  beacon  of  truth  for  mankind 
evenrwhere  the  Inspmng  American  tradition 
of  liberty,  opportuni^.  and  Justice  for  all — 
that  Is  the  Republican  platform. 

1.  We  shall  return  powers  usurped  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress. 

a.  The  last  administration  has  been  guilty 
of  frightful  waste  and  extravagance,  using 
pubUc  funds  for  other  than  public  good. 

8.  It  has  also  promoted  investigations  to 
harass  and  intimidate  American  citizens,  at 
the  same  time  denying  investigations  into 
its  own  Improper  expenditures. 

4.  It  has  also  created  a  vast  multitude  of 
new  offices,  nued  them  with  lU  favorites, 
and  set  up  a  centralized  bureaucracy. 

6.  We  propose  to  stop,  eliminate,  and  pre- 
vent the  return  of  graft  and  dvU  corruption. 

6.  Tbe  rlghU  of  the  Sutes  and  the  people 
In  the  Constitution  sludl  be  reserved  and 
maintained  for  them. 

7.  We  pledge  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting laws  against  Communists  and  enact- 
ment of  such  new  legislation  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  expose  the  treasonable  acUvitles  of 
Communists  and  defeat  their  objectives  of 
establishing  here  a  godless  dictatorship  con- 
trolled from  abroad. 

8.  To  a  free  people,  these  actions  are  In- 
sufferable. This  campaign  cannot  be  waged 
on  the  traditional  differences  between  tiM 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties. 
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a.  The  responetblllty  of  this  eleetlon  timn« 
soends  aU  previous  political  division.  We 
Invite  all  AmsrtcanB,  irrespective  of  party,  to 
Join  us  In  defenss  of  American  institutions. 


We  resolve  to  leave  taxes  where  tbey  are 
and  not  let  them  go  any  higher. 

umjk.Tmm 
We  reeolve  to  have  tight  wsfe-prlce  eon- 
troJs  or  no  controls. 


diat 


OOVrnfMBTT 

We  resolve  to  reduce  Oovernn^nt  nomnOl- 
tary  expendlttires  as  much  as  possible. 

We  resolve  to  accept  the  Hoover  Commls- 
■ion  report. 

We  resolve  to  support  the  Joint  aceoxmting 
improvement  program  which  is  to  disclose 
more  fully  the  use  of  public  funds  to  the 
President,  Congress,  and  tbe  taxpayer. 

MATHMTAI.  BayXMSB 

We  resolve  to  maintain  our  Arsaed  Foreas 

to  Insure  national  security. 

We  resolve  to  put  into  effect  a  Umlted 
national  and  etvil  «lefense  program  imme- 

stely. 

praUCBXALTR 
We  resolve  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  aid  in  stipportlng  medical  schools  and 
other  existing  health  organizations  in  fxir- 
ther  improving  the  general  level  of  health 
in  the  United  States,  but,  however,  we  fur- 
ther resolve  that  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
ahall  not  be  in  omtrol  of  each  organizations 
wlileh  have  been  given  aid. 

OOMSKBVATIOV 

Ws  resolve  to  extend  measures  of  cooper- 
attve  conservation  of  natural  rssouroes  and 
the  improvement  of  our  natural  waterways, 
harbors,  and  Qreat  Lakes. 

We  reeolve  to  set  up  irrigation  programs 
for  arid  areas. 

We  resolve  to  grant  restoration  of  tideland 
oil  resources  to  individual  States. 


crvn.  Si 

We  reeolve  that  the  tnvcetlgatlons  rtiaH  be 
earrled  on  and  thoee  who  commit  deeds  con- 
trary to  Oovemment  harmony  and  efllctency 
stMil  be  d  ism  1  used  and  proeecuted  by  author* 
Ity  vested  in  the  Civil  Bervloe  Commission. 
Awmmui  LAWS 

We  reeolve  that  the  Federal  trust  laws  shaU 
be  enforced  more  strictly. 

we  resolve  to  carry  on  a  free-enterpriss  sys- 
tem In  our  Oovemment. 

FoassBjf  roLicT 

1.  We  reeolve  that  the  Republican  Party 
sikould  call  for  thorough  reexamination  of  the 
basic  principle  of  foreign  aid. 

a.  We  reeoivs  that  aid  should  be  given  only 
to  ttiaw  countries  which  will  stand  by  us  In 
ths  face  of  the  common  enemy,  and  that  aid 
■litwtfd  be  given  to  the  countries  giving  proof 
at  their  own  progrsss  toward  eonnomlo  et»- 
biUty. 

S.  We  reeolve  that  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
teduee  iU  suhsttltalng  of  the  United  Nations 
Crooa  iwo-thlrds  to  ooe-half  of  the  total 
amount  needed  to  ran  the  United  Matloos 
orvanlaaUon.  Ws  favor  stronger  support 
from  other  United  Matlons  eountriee  in  sup- 
plying troops  for  the  "police  actkn"  in  Korea. 

4.  We  reeolve  that  the  NATO  (North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organisation )  should  not  con- 
tain an  automatic  obligation  to  go  to  war  to 
proiscl  one  of  such  nations  against  a  "Jostl- 
Mtf"  attack. 

8  We  reeolve  that  an  embargo  should  be 
placed  on  any  material  such  as  given  lend- 
lease  or  Marshall  plan  aid  to  prevent  Its  being 
sold  back  to  the  United  States  at  prices 
higher  than  Office  at  Price  Stabilization 
ceilings. 

t  We  reeolve  that  aU  trade  relations  with 
Russian  governed,  communistic  ooimtries 
should  be  severed. 


T.  We  resolve  that  aU  dlplomatio  relations 
with  Buasia  and  her  satellites  should  be 
maintained,  but  we  should  strengthen  the 
regulations  on  tbe  news  releases  ot  ths 
United  States. 

8.  We  res(dve  that  the  for^gn  policy  at 
the  Republican  Party  in  reepect  to  the  con- 
tainment of  commimlsm  shall  be  an  effec- 
tive decisive  program  and  an  unrelentless 
effort  against  this  force  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

0.  We  resolve  that  a  quick,  decisive  solu- 
tion be  made  concerning  the  Korean  war 
and  other  areas  of  armed  conflict. 

10.  We  resolve  that  there  shotUd  bs  a 
standardization  of  nUlltary  equipnaent  in 
the  NATO  ooxmtries. 

11.  We  resolve  that  statehood  ahould  be 
granted  to  HawaU  and  Alaska. 

12.  We  resolve  to  strengthen  on^lves 
physically  and  domestically  so  as  to  be  more 
detrimental  to  communism  In  the  world. 

13.  We  resolve  that  foreign  aid  should  be 
ctirtailed  in  the  future. 

14.  We  resolve  that  foreign  nations  be  en- 
couraged to  depend  on  their  defense  and 
reduce  our  oommltments  as  to  ground  troops 
and  economic  aaslstanoe  to  a  point  consist- 
ent with  our  own  mUitary  and  economic 
eafety. 

OOMCUTSlOir 

GuldHl  by  these  principles,  with  otmtinu- 
Ing  faith  in  Almighty  Ood:  United  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood:  and  using  to  tbe  fuU 
the  skills,  resources,  and  bleastegs  of  liberty 
with  which  we  are  endowed;  we,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  will  courageously  advance  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  future. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOM»  D.  ANGELL 

Of  nWBfUf 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIW 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

ICr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oRo,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Bob  Fraiier.  from  the  Oregon  Sunday 
Journal  magaxine  of  March  9.  1052: 
Haas's  Bmmest  Oeaooit  BsRoa 

■  TKS  PUBLICATIOir  WTTH  THS  STarCs  LAKOXST 
CnCULATIOlt  WOITH  THX  MOHXT  TOTJ'M  FAT- 
DtO    rOST TOC    AWBWm 

(By  Bob  Frasier) 

Ask  the  average  person  to  nams  the  Ore- 
gon publication  with  the  largest  circulation. 
Chances  are  he  will  name  one  of  Portland's 
big  daUy  newspapers.     Hell  be  wrong. 

Wlnper  Is  a  Uttle  pamphlet  which  goea 
out  twice  each  election  year  to  every  voter 
in  the  Stata.  Tlie  subscriber  doesn't  have 
to  order  it.  It  comes  automatically,  al- 
though it  costs  him  and  tbe  other  taxpayers 
in  the  State  about  8110.000  each  eleetloD 


The  OOcUl  Voters'  Pamphlet  Is  a  feature 
of  the  Oregon  system  ot  bringing  govoit- 
ment  dose  to  the  people.  Tbe  plan  is  Ore- 
gon's own.  Only  North  Dakota  has  anything 
like  It.  Other  Statee  have  tried  putting  out 
similar  booklets,  but  most  of  them  have  given 
it  up  entirely.  Some,  like  Washington  and 
California,  have  dropped  the  candidates  from 
the  booklets,  which  now  contain  only  the 
texts  ot  measures  which  will  be  on  tbe 
ballot. 

Two  years  sgo  the  two  pamphlets— one  In 
the  spring  and  ons  in  the  fall — went  to 
aoo.000  readers.  THat  makes  the  booklet 
about  twice  as  wl4ely  distributed  as  the  two 
Portland  dailies  combined. 


■ditor  of  tiie  pamphlet  is  Dave  O'Hara,  a 
66-year-old  attorney  and  Salem  city  coun- 
cilman who  has  been  putting  out  pamphlets 
and  memortring  election  figures  since  1915. 
With  only  a  couple  of  years  out  for  World 
War  Z.  he's  been  running  the  State's  elec- 
tlons  and  publishing  pamphlets  since  he 
got  out  ct  WiUametta  University's  law 
schooL 

OttdaUy  Dave  is  election  deputy  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  office. 

The  book  was  already  8  years  old,  bow- 
ever,  when  O'Hara  came  to  work. 

It  appeared  first  as  a  measives  pamphlet 
In  UM7.  The  candidates  were  added  the  next 
year.  It's  been  the  Official  Voters'  Pamphlet 
ever  sliyse. 

The  booklet  for  the  May  18  primary  elec- 
tion already  is  weU  under  way.  Crewe  of 
girls  are  writing  the  addreeees  of  registered 
voters  on  gununed  tags — two  to  a  voter.  The 
second  tag  wUl  go  on  the  November  election 
pamphleta. 

Most  of  the  work  must  bs  done  between 
BOW  and  March  18.  It  Is  one  of  the  crosses 
O'Hara  has  to  bear  that  there  is  a  quaint 
custom  In  Oregon  that  many  candidates 
don't  file  for  election  until  the  last  possible 
moment.  Deadline  was  March  7.  O'Hara's 
deadline  for  getting  his  material  to  the  Stata 
printer  is  March  18. 

The  800.000  booklets  have  to  be  back  In 
CHara'B  hands  by  AprU  21.  and  by  AprU  35 
aU  must  be  in  the  maU.  That  Is  30  days  be- 
lore  election. 

The  schedule  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  booklet  mtist  be  printed  in  45 
editions.  In  primary  elections  BepubUcans 
and  Democrats  pass  on  different  candidates 
for  Confess,  legislature,  and  so  on. 

First  to  the  printer  and  first  Into  the  mall 
will  be  tbe  booklets  for  counties  farthest 
from  Salem — Baker.  Malheur,  and  Curry. 
Last  to  the  printer  and  last  into  the  aaall 
will  be  those  for  Salem  voters. 

Addressing  is  done  by  hand.  Shortly  after 
World  War  I.  the  State  bought  a  machine 
which  was  supposed  to  do  the  Job.  But 
O'Hara  recalls  the  machine  always  broke 
down,  and  the  nearest  qualified  mechanic 
for  that  sort  of  machine  lived  in  San  Fran- 
clsoo.  BaU  fare  became  prohibitive.  Then 
came  the  depression  and  lou  of  people  look- 
ing for  Jobs.  The  machine  question  «a«  set- 
tled further  in  AprU  1935,  when  fire  destroyed 
the  old  capital  building,  addressing  machine, 
and  alL 

Someday  the  office  may  get  a  new  nuM:iiine. 
But  O'Hara  is  in  no  hurry.  He  points  out 
that  a  maciilne  has  never  been  Invented 
which  will  keep  track  of  voters  wbo  move 
between  elections. 

The  800,000  booklets  come  in  all  siass. 
Populous  Multnomah  County,  with  14  mem- 
bers in  the  house  of  repreeentaUves,  gets  a 
bigger  book  than  Hood  River  County  which 
sends  only  one  to  the  house.  Biggest  pri- 
mary t>ook  last  time  out  went  to  Multno- 
mah's 110.000  Republicans.  Smallest  party 
primary  bookleU  were  16-page  editions  for 
amall  eastern  and  southern  Oregon  counties. 

Even  smaller,  however,  were  the  eight-page 
nonpartisan  bookleU  wlUch  went  to  up-State 
voters  who  registered  independent,  or  ss 
members  of  splinter  parties.  The  Mult- 
nomah and  Clackamas  County  nonpartisac 
booklete  had  12  pages. 

Oenerai  election  botAleta  are  fatter.  In 
the  faU  of  19S0  Multnomah  County  voters 
got  110-page  booklete. 

The  pamphlet  has  rarely  been  In  the  news. 
Wben  it  did  make  headlines,  in  1940.  the 
putaUdty  wasn't  good.  That  was  the  year  a 
oongreesional  candidate  from  western  Oregon 
submitted  a  picture  of  himself  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  SUver  Shirt  uniform.  His 
campaign  piteh  was  a  violent  denuneiattan 
of  the  Jews.  The  law  required  the  State  to 
print  whatever  the  candidate  wrote.  So  oat 
It  went,  lecture,  diatribe  and  aU.  nader 
the  return  address  of  the  Secretary  of  StatSi 
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On  the  eve  of  war  with  Germany  the  pro- 
test was,  to  say  the  least,  violent.  The  1941 
legislature,  however,  plugged  that  loophole. 
Now  the  State  may  reject  scandalous,  de- 
famatory and  obscene   matter. 

In  1950  the  May  and  November  books  cost 
$120,000  to  print  and  mall.  Only  about  910,- 
000  of  this  came  back  as  fees  paid  by  candi- 
dates or  persons  who  wished  to  argn^e  about 
the  meastires.  That  figures  out  to  about 
14  cents  a  registered  voter. 

Is  it  worth  it?  Many  persons  think  not. 
Backing  them  up  Is  the  experience  of  more 
than  a  dozen  States  which  have  tried  the 
experiment  and  abandoned  It.  Oklahoma 
and  Nebrr-ka  have  found  It  cheaper  to  pay 
to  have  the  text  of  meas\ires  run  In  news- 
papers. 

Some  critics  assert  nobody  really  reads  the 
pfiges  of  small  t3rpe  or  looks  at  the  youngish 
portraits  of  would-be  public  servants.  Oth- 
ers object  that  It  pokes  fun,  unwittingly, 
at  men  who  run  for  office.  They  point  out 
that  the  voter  with  a  sense  of  humor  can 
leaf  through  the  pamphlet  and  get  a  lot  of 
good  laughs,  which  he  can. 

Use  of  the  pamphlet  by  candidates  or 
pr(^>onent8  of  measures  Is  not  required.  This 
has  been  criticized  by  persons  who  feel  every 
candidate  and  every  measiire  should  be  cov- 
ered by  the  booklet.  They  lament  that,  of 
the  nine  measures  on  the  ballot  In  1950,  only 
three  were  argued  pro  and  con  In  the  pam- 
phlet. Pour  b  id  arguments  only  on  the  pro 
side.  Only  th^  con  side  was  argued  on  an- 
other, and  one  bad  no  arguments  at  all. 

The  91 10.000  question  was  brought  up  a 
year  ago  by  Charles  A.  Sprague.  former  Oov- 
emor  and  now  editor  of  the  Oregon  States- 
man In  Salem.  He  suggested  the  University 
of  Oregon  School  of  Journalism  conduct  a 
readership  survey  of  the  pamphlet,  using  the 
methods  the  school  had  found  successful  in 
determining  readership  of  newspapers. 

The  school  had  no  funds  for  the  survey. 
But  Gordon  Sabine,  dean  of  the  school,  did 
direct  a  sample  study  of  50  voters.  Inter- 
viewers found  that  those  who  read  any  of  the 
pamphlet  read  nearly  half  of  It.  To  nobody's 
surprise,  they  determined  that  the  most 
widely  read  pages  were  those  which  con- 
tained pictures  or  lots  of  white  space  be- 
tween the  lines  of  type.  They  also  learned 
that  people  read  about  what  Interests  them. 
Old-age  pensioners,  for  example,  read  about 
old-age  assistance  legislation. 

Dean  Sabine  discounts  the  value  of  this 
small  sample.  He  says  5.000  voters  would 
have  to  be  Interviewed  before  the  survey 
could  be  termed  scientifically  accurate.  This, 
he  estimates,  would  cost  815.000.  Sorague 
relayed  this  information  to  the  legislature, 
which  was  then  in  session. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Portland  City  Club 
studied  the  pamphlet.  Two  members  of  the 
Club's  committee  felt  It  should  either  be 
abandoned  or  made  self-supporting.  Pour 
felt  it  was  pretty  good  the  way  It  was.  All 
agreed,  however,  it  would  be  better  If  all 
points  of  view  were  set  forth  In  the  booklet. 

O'Hara  thinks  the  book  does  the  candidate 
•a  much  good  as  it  does  the  voter.  He  tells 
the  story  about  the  time,  back  in  the  twen- 
ties, that  four  widely  known  men  did  not 
buy  space,  figuring  everybody  knew  them 
anyhow.  They  were  beaten  by  four  prevl- 
oiisly  little-known  men  who  had  purchased 
pages  In  the  pamphlet. 

Another  champion  of  the  booklet  Is  Wil- 
liam L.  JossUn,  former  chairman  of  the  State 
Democratic  Central  Committee.  Former  sec- 
retary to  Gov.  Charles  Martin,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  City  Club's  study  committee. 
He's  been  writing  and  speaking  In  behalf'of 
the  pamphlet  for  35  years.  Even  he,  however, 
concedes  It  would  be  better  If  arguments 
about  all  candidates  and  measvires  were 
Included. 

He  has  had  to  adnUt  that,  unfortunately, 
a  weakness  of  the  Idea  Is  that  candidates  and 


their  friends  "are  able  to  fill  the  pamphlets 
with  meaningless  oratory,  bunkum,  and  out- 
worn palaver." 

But,  then,  no  one  ever  has  devised  a  means 
of  eliminating  those  three  commodities  from 
politics.  It  is  doubtful,  unfortiuiately.  that 
anyone  ever  will. 


Unde  Sam  Bay$  Dear,  Sells  Cheap,  and 
Some  People  Get  Rich  Qvick 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  BKLAWAaS 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  i»n  article 
by  Herman  A.  Lowe,  entitled  "Uacle  Sam 
Bu3rs  Dear,  Sells  Cheap,  and  Gone  Peo- 
ple Get  Rich  Quick."  which  appeared  In 
the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Inquirer  of 
March  23,  1952. 

There  belnr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Ricoao. 
as  follows : 

Umcxc   Sam   Btrrs   Dxab,   Sells   Chvat,   smd 
SoiCK  PxoPLK  Orr  Rich  Quick 

(By  Herman  A.  Lowe) 

W&SHiNOTON,  March  22. — The  quiet,  thin 
guy  from  Delaware — Senator  John  J.  Wil- 
liams— has  Just  come  up  with  another  chap- 
ter of  his  fascinating  story  "How  the  Oov- 
ernment  Does  Business." 

This  one  ought  to  be  called  How  the  Gov- 
ernment Buys  Dear  and  Sells  Cheap. 

It's  about  a  large  depot  which  the  Army 
encrlneers  built  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  during 
World  War  n.  Over-all  cost  of  the  project 
was  a  little  short  of  $3,000,000.  In  1947  the 
Army  decided  the  base,  with  its  600  acres  and 
70  buildings  and  other  structures,  was  no 
longer  needed.  The  property  was  declared 
surplus  and  tximed  over  to  the  War  Assets 
Adhiinlstration  for  disposal. 

But — mark  this  carefully — no  Government 
department  or  agency  wanted  the  depot  or 
any  part  of  It. 

So,  on  September  22.  1049,  the  property 
was  knocked  down  to  the  Baton  Rouge  Ware- 
house Co.    Price  'vas  1205,000. 

The  deal  called  for  a  94 1,000  down  pay- 
ment, with  the  remainder  In  quarterly  In- 
stallments over  10  years.  It  took  10  months 
for  the  purchaser  to  make  good  on  the  down 
payment. 

The  contract  of  sale  failed  to  Include  a  re- 
capture clause.  Senator  Whoxams  points  out. 

Yet,  exactly  60  days  after  the  sale,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  signed  a  contract  to  \ise  a 
small  portion  of  the  buildings  for  grain 
storage. 

CCC  maintained  Its  lease  on  this  portion 
of  the  property  for  20  months,  paying  the 
warehouse  company  over  $193,000  In  rentals. 

A  couple  of  months  before  CCC  withdrew, 
the  Air  Force  suddenly  decided  It  Just 
couldn't  live  without  this  place.  It  leased 
two-thirds  of  the  base  at  an  annual  rental 
of  $219,816,  probably  for  10  years. 

Thus,  during  the  same  10  years  that  Baton 
Rouge  warehouse  would  be  buying  the  depot 
from  the  Government  for  $306,000, 'the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  paying  Baton  Rouge 
warehoxise  over  $3,100,000  Just  to  rent  back  a 
portion  of  It. 

What  do  you  think  of  that7  Now  foUow 
It  further.* 


For  even  the  Government  couldnt  stom- 
ach this.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  decid- 
ed to  buy  back  and  restore  the  depots  under 
condemnation   proceedings  of  $2,600,000. 

When  a  congressional  committee  discov- 
ered what  was  going  on.  It  hit  the  roof  and 
directed  the  Army  to  buy  the  depot  for  a  lot 
less.  The' Army  promised  to  try  and  gat  t$ 
for  $1,000,000. 

But  this  dldnt  sit  well  with  the  Baton 
Rouge  Warehouse  Co.,  whose  ofBcers  prompt- 
ly hired  ex-Senator  Millard  Tydlngs.  of 
Maryland,  former  chairman  of  the  Senat* 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  their  lawyer. 

Tydlngs  had  the  property  appraised  and 
notified  the  Government  that  experts  put 
lU  worth  at  $2,800,000.  But.  according  to 
Senator  Williams,  the  owners  didn't  want 
to  be  pigs  about  It,  so  they  offered  to  take 
less. 

As  of  now.  it  appears  the  the  Army  win 
buy  back  for  $1,400,000  what  the  Army  f 
llnquished  In  1»47  to  be  sold  at  $306,000. 

Some  fun. 


No  Excnso 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAI1 E.  MILLER 

or  nww  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Reco«d.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  January  23.  1952,  edition  of  the 
Evening  Tribune,  Homell,  N.  Y.,  in  sup- 
port of  my  bill  H.  R.  3146  and  Senator 
Capkhakt's  companion  bill  S.  2021  pro- 
viding for  the  further  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  River  by  private  enterprise. 

The  editoi-ial  follows: 
No  Excuse 

Among  the  nondefense  items  Ir  President 
"■Ramans  $85,000,000,000  budget  was  one  for 
$1,000,000  to  provide  planning  funds  for  re- 
development of  the  hydroelectric  potential 
of  Niagara  FalU. 

Truman  also  called  upon  Congrsss  to  enact 
legislation  to  permit  start  of  construction  on 
the  project.  Three  bills  to  authorize  It  were 
introduced  last  year  but  no  action  has  been 
taken. 

One  of  these  bills  would  authocia*  tba 
Federal  Government  to  build  the  power  plant 
and  turn  it  over  to  New  York  State  at  cost — 
for  administration.  This  one  is  proposed  by 
Senator  Lehman,  Democrat-Liberal,  of  New 
York  and  Representative  Rooskvzlt,  Demo- 
crat-Ll*- -Jral.  of  New  York. 

A  second  bill  would  give  New  York  State 
the  right  to  build  the  plant.  This  is  by  Sen- 
ator Iws.  Republican,  of  New  York,  and  Rep- 
resentative CoLK.  Republican,  of  New  York. 

The  third  bill  would  provide  that  private 
enterprise  be  given  the  Job.  It  Is  by  Senator 
Cakhait,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  and  Rep- 
resenutlve  Mn.i.a,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Five  power  companies  have  offered  to  pool 
their  resources  to  start  construction  of  the 
Niagara  hydroelectric  project  immediately 
if  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill  U  passed.  They 
are  the  Central  Hudson  Gas  ft  Electric 
Corp.,  Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  of  New  York. 
Inc.,  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.. 
Niagara  Mohawk  Corp.  and  Rochester  Gas 
*  Bectrlc  Corp. 
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IB  cMmt  words,  even  tboogh  the  job  would 
oost  upward  at  iMO.000.000,  It  doea  not 
prof  too  b4f  tor  prlvata  antarprlae  to  handle. 

The  Fsdaral  Oovemment,  under  the  gulae 
et  flood  control,  navigation,  reclamatlan.  irrl- 
gatlon  or  sanitation,  has  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  natkmaH—  our  electrle  light  a»i<i 
power  Inditftry. 

But  hare  la  one  eaae  where  the  laeue  Is 
clear-cut.  The  Nlacara  project  has  no  possi- 
ble connection  with  any  function  of  govern- 
ment. It  doea  not  involve  navigation,  recla- 
mation, flood  control.  Irrigation,  or  saniu- 
ttocL  It  is  strictly  a  project  to  provide  more 
electric  powei — nothing  else. 

There  la  no  valid  excuse  for  government  to 
enter  into  direct  competlUon  with  private 
cltlaens  who  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
do  the  Job. 


Reccat  Loasoa  h  G&wtiammi-Ommti 
Graia  Stored  ■  Warekovsca 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  BKLAWABZ 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 

Jroiutef ,  March  24,  1$52 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
•ak  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "It  Wa<  Taxpayers'  Prop- 
erty, So  Nobody  Cared."  which  appeared 
In  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Inquirer  of 
March  33, 1962. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicotD, 
aa  foUowa: 

Xt  Was  TAXPaTnaa*  rwamerr.  So  Noaoirr 


One  of  Napoleon's  ministers  remarked :  "It 
Is  more  than  a  crime.  It  Is  a  blxroder."  That 
phrase  seems  to  fit  the  evU-smelllng  scandal 
which  Is  mounting  over  vast  stocks  of  grain 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  bought 
to  hold  up  prices,  stored,  and  then  forgot. 

Up  to  now  the  scandal  has  involved  dis- 
appearing grain,  some  simply  stolen  from 
warehouses  where  the  Government  had  paid 
to  have  It  stored.  In  the  Dallas  area  alone 
ahortages  of  gA.OOOXWO  have  turned  up.  and 
the  total  k>at  may  run  over  $7,000,000. 

Now  cojxMe  the  evll-smelllng  part.  The 
stench  is  real.  It  was  the  odor  which  led  to 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  the  stored 
United  States  grain  is  rotting  away. 

In  one  warehouse  at  Arkadelphla.  Ark.,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  was  told, 
nearly  $140,000  of  Ooveriunent  grain  has 
spoiled.  Some  230,000  bushels,  worth  over 
ISS.000,  are  reported  decayed  in  other  cases, 
and  a  grain  man  Is  quoted  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  stating  that  "the  money  lost  In 
Tanlahed  stocks  •  •  •  Is  only  a  drop 
compared  with  the  flood  being  lost  because 
of  careless  storage  policies." 

Two  dismissed  Department  at  Agriculture 
employees  told  Senators  that  they  had  re- 
ported cases  of  grain  shortages,  but  nothing 
■eems  to  have  been  done.  Latham  White, 
former  bead  of  the  Dallas  office  of  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration,  told 
the  committee  there  was  no  provision  In  de- 
partment procedure  that  required  Inspection 
before  or  after  contracts  were  made  for  stor- 
age of  Government  grain,  or  any  compulsion 
to  determine  the  financial  responsibility  erf 
the  warehousemen. 

Here  we  see  what  the  end  of  the  spend- 
ing cycle  looks  like.  At  every  other  stage  of 
that  cycle  Federal  officials  keep  cloee  guard: 
In  collecting  taxes,  in  appropriating  them.  In 


the  red  tape  which  surronnda  buying  of  farm 
eommodltles,  in  the  strict  accounting  which 
controls  making  out  the  checks,  and  in  the 
speed  In  the  other  depcutments  which  send 
those  checks  far  and  wide  to  happy  farmers. 

All  along  the  line  the  machinery  clicks — 
until  It  comes  time  to  protect  the  property 
of  the  taxpayers,  for  which  the  money  was 
spent.  Then  nobody  seems  to  care.  Just  as 
nobody  seemed  to  care  how  ridiculously 
cheap  valuable  Government  war  surplus  was 
sold  (to  be  resokl  overnight  to  others  at  fan- 
tastic profits).  That,  too.  was  taxpayer 
property. 

This  Senate  probe  should  be  pressed  to 
the  Umlt.  Involved  are  not  only  the  loss  no 
In  the  grain  scandals  but  the  wh(de  broad 
principle  of  Integrity.  req>onalblUty,  and 
good  faith  m  the  handling  of  taxpayers' 
property. 


Wliy  1$  Red  Ouaa  UstoKkable? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cauyomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
I^Teaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiiu  in  the  Rxooao,  I  inchide  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  WiUlam  Henry  Cham- 
berlin: 

War  Is  Ban  Chxxa  Uktoockablb? 
(By  WUllam  Henry  Chambertln) 

General  MacArthur  used  the  bitter  ezprea- 
slon,  "privileged  sanctuary,"  to  describe  the 
advantage  which  enemy  aviation  has  en- 
Joyed  In  Korea  because  of  the  decision  that 
there  must  be  no  D.  N.  pursiilt  of  hostile 
planes  across  the  Talu  River,  much  leas  any 
attempt  to  destroy  their  Manchurlan  bases. 
This  Is  Indeed  a  singular  and  dlscoxiraglng 
feature  of  the  present  limited  war. 

But  even  more  Important  than  this  self- 
Impoeed  strategic  handicap  has  been  the 
political  decision  to  treat  Red  China  as  un- 
touchable. Although  Mao  Tse-tung  sent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  Into  Korea 
with  the  avowed  Intention  at  wiping  out 
the  U.  N.  forces,  not  a  scratch  has  been  In- 
flicted on  Chinese  territory  In  reprisal.  No 
bombs  have  fallen  on  Chinese  air  bases, 
arsenals,  railway  stations,  and  bridges.  No 
Chinese  port  has  been  blockaded.  No  Na- 
tionalist raiding  parties  have  been  p>ermltted 
to  make  hit-and-run  attacks  on  the  Chinese 
coasts,  sowing  fear  and  confusion  among  the 
Communists  and  giving  antl-Communista 
moments  of  revenge  and  hope  of  liberation. 
If  any  aid  has  been  given  to  the  guerrillas 
fighting  Mao  In  South  China,  It  Is  a  weU- 
kept  secret. 

In  short,  we  have  allowed  an  Implacable, 
aggressive  enemy  to  pick  the  battlefield,  to 
set  the  terms  on  which  we  are  to  fight.  We 
have  maintained  the  fiction  that  a  regime 
which  has  been  waging  all-out  war  on  us  is 
entitled  to  the  scrupulous  respect  for  Its  bor- 
ders which  would  be  due  a  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  nation. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that 
half-hearted  reaction  to  wholehearted  ag- 
gression has  not  worked.  More  than  8 
months  have  passed  since  the  Korean  armi- 
stice talks  began.  Had  there  l>een  good  will 
and  good  faith  on  the  other  side,  a  cease-fire 
could  have  been  arranged  In  as  many  days. 
Weeks  of  futile  Mckerlng  have  been  con- 
sximed  over  Communist  demands  for  such 
morally  Impossible  concesalons  as  the  ford- 
bla^  repatriation  of  prlaoners  and  the  Inclu- 
slcni  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Instigator  and 
grand  master  of  the  entire  conflict,  aa  a 


"neutral"  to  police  the  armistice.  Even  If 
these  inaolent  and  preposterous  demands 
should  be  dropped,  there  Is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  an  armistice  would  be  followed 
by  a  genuine  peace.  It  might  weU  be  the 
prdude  to  some  new  act  of  aggression  else- 
where In  Asia. 

One  Justification  offered  for  the  heavy  cas- 
ualties In  Korea  Is  that  at  least  aggression 
has  been  checked  and  punished.  Unfortu- 
nately this  Is  not  true.  The  smaller  and 
weaker  offender,  the  stooge  Communist  re- 
gime in  North  Korea,  has.  Indeed,  been  se- 
verely punished.  But  when  a  bigger  offender, 
Red  China,  resorted  to  aggression  cheeks 
paled  In  the  United  Nations.  It  was  a  tooth- 
piUllng  process  to  obtain  formal  condemna- 
tion of  Mao's  regime  as  an  aggressor  weeks 
after  the  Chinese  Red  forces  bad  been  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  annihilate  the  U.  N.  army. 
And  not  one  act  of  reprisal  has  been  taken 
against  Chinese  territory. 

Par  from  having  been  chedced  and  ptm- 
-lahed.  Red  Chinese  aggression  has  driven  the 
U.  N.  forces  out  of  North  Korea.  Thanks  to 
the  absence  of  U.  N.  air  attacks,  China  has 
been  able  to  build  up  Its  miUtary  formations. 
Its  air  bases,  and  Its  supply  depots  without 
Interference.  Morally,  the  effect  of  this 
failure  to  use  sea  and  air  power  to  the  limit 
and  to  rriease  Chiang  Kai-shek's  fcwoes  fc«- 
action  on  the  mainland  has  been  still  worse. 
It  Is  admirably  calculated,  like  many  of  the 
speeches  in  the  United  Nations,  to  give  Mao 
Tte-tvmg  the  lmi»esslon  that  the  West  Is 
afraid  of  him.  No  better  encouragement  to 
an  aggressor  can  be  Imagined. 

The  arguments  sgalnst  taking  vigorous 
action  unless  Red  China  gets  out  of  Korea 
and  abstains  from  aggression  elsewhere  are 
unconvincing.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  harp 
on  Chiang's  past  failure.  But  this  overlooks 
two  Important  points.  The  Nationalist 
troops  have  been  reorganized  and  those  who 
went  to  Formosa  may  be  considered  reliably 
antl-Oommunlst.  Moreover,  the  mood  of 
peasants  before  and  after  Communist  role  Is 
established  Is  apt  to  be  very  different.  Rw- 
slau  peasants  who  sided  with  the  Commu- 
nists In  1917  and  1918,  when  they  were  get- 
ting the  land,  often  fought  hard  against 
them  In  1919,  after  they  had  experienced 
food  requisitions  and  other  forms  of  Com- 
munist tyranny.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Chinese  peasants  are  any 
different. 

It  Is  also  suggested  that  we  will  loee  our 
friends  In  Asia  If  we  do  anything  displeas- 
ing to  Mao.  One  may  well  ask.  What 
friends?  Regimes  like  those  In  India,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Burma  will  not  declare  war  on  us 
or  go  Communist  If  we  show  the  wlU  and 
ability  to  react  vigorously  against  Red  Chi- 
nese aggression.  They  could  not  give  less 
help  than  they  have  given  In  Korea,  be- 
cause they  have  given  none.  The  whole  Ko- 
rean experience  has  shown  that  we  cannot 
win  wars  fighting  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
our  bcM:k.  Nor  ctm  we  hope  to  contain  Com- 
munist aggression  by  a  political  and  mili- 
tary policy  that  is  timidly  defensive  and 
leaves  all  initiative  to  the  enemy. 


ETolatios:  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal,  Crooked 
Deal  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oiacoK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ons  of 
my  constituents.  Joseph  E.  Harvey,  a 
representative  in  the  Oregon  Legislature, 
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forwarded  to  me  an  observation  which 
bears  on  the  corruption  in  Government 
which  now  exists,  which  Is  in  the  form 
of  a  verse  and  which  is  well  worth  our 
consideration.  The  verse  is  as  follows: 
■volution:  Nzw  Dial,  Fazb  Deal,  Chookzd 
Dial  Now 

Tbere  was  a  crooked  man,  and  he  had  a 
crcx>ked    pal 
Who  furnished   crooked   mink   coata   for 
many  a  crooked  gal; 
Bi  bought  some  crooked  tankers — It  waa  a 
crooked  steal. 
But  he  wanted  crooked  dollars,  so  he  Joined 
the  crooked  deal. 

JoszPH  E.  Haivxt. 


The  $179,000  Cat  Should  Be  Restored  m 
H.  R.  7151,  Tdk  IV,  ReUtive  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OF  NKW  JEHSET 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust 
the  House  will  restore  the  $179,000 
slashed  from  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1953.  In  H.  R.  7151,  title  VI. 

Indications  are  that  our  Industrial  de- 
fense activity  will  be  at  a  peak  in  1953 
or  1954. 

Changing  conditions  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  are  now  making  for  more 
disputes,  more  protracted  disputes,  and 
even  more  potential  but  delayed  disputes 
of  the  type  that  today  confront  the  Na- 
tion and  hamper  its  economy. 

Restoration  of  the  $179,000  will  make 
possible  more  intensified  preventive 
mediation  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Cy  Ching,  Director  of  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service;  we  dis- 
cussed the  Tide  Water  Oil  Co.  strike  now 
In  its  twelfth  week  in  my  district,  in 
Basronne,  N.  J. 

It  was  during  our  chat  that  I  uncov- 
ered a  possible  frustration  in  the  mak- 
ing in  Cy's  department.  I  asked  Mr. 
Ching  to  send  me  a  letter  about  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  I  am  pleased  to 
list  below  Mr.  Chlng's  justification  for 
approval  of  the  full  amount  of  his  de- 
partment's budget  request.    I  trust  the 
House  will  agree  and  restore  the  $70,000. 
FzDEKAL  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Sexvicz. 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  21,  1952. 
Hon.  Ax.ntXD  D.  Sizminski, 
House  of  Bepresentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Conqbxssman  Sixminski:  I  under- 
stand that  you  want  to  be  Informed  of  the 
adverse  effect  upon  the  stability  of  labor- 
management  relations  which  may  result  if 
the  budgetary  cuts  In  the  proposed  f>9cal 
year  1953  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Me- 
diation and  ConcUlatlon  Service  are  ap- 
proved as  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  House  Appropriations  Ckim- 
mltte^.  March  20,  1952. 


In  this  critical  defense  period,  the  serrlee 
must  be  prepared  to  render  mediation  assist- 
ance whenever  necessary  In  order  to  avoid 
any  delay  in  defense  production  and  to  avert 
the  serious  economic  consequences  that  re- 
sult from  labor-management  disputes.  As  I 
write  this  today,  the  Service  Is  confronted 
With  an  imminent  workload,  in  Nation-wide 
disputes  In  two  major  industries,  that  will 
surely  tax  to  the  utmost  our  entire  staff  of 
mediators. 

The  dispute  between  the  Steelworkers 
ITnlon,  CIO.  and  the  major  steel-producing 
companies  Is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Wag9  Stabilization  Board.  Notwithstanding 
any  adjustment  of  this  major  steel  dispute, 
the  Service  Is  confronted  with  the  possibility 
of  being  needed  to  assist  In  the  conciliation 
and  mediation  of  some  1.800  individual  con. 
tracts  between  the  Steelworkers  Dnlon.  CIO, 
and  the  various  independent  fabricating 
companies.  These  1.800  are  not  subject  to 
consideration  by  the  Board,  and  are  now 
coming  up  for  negotiation.  In  1946,  under 
somewhat  similar  cLrcumstances.  we  ex- 
perienced considerable  difficulty  In  working 
out  solutions  to  the  numerous  disputes  that 
then  existed.  Because  of  our  experience 
then,  we  expect  that  this  large  number  of 
contract  negotiations  will  require  the  assist- 
ance of  almost  all  of  our  staff  of  mediators 
during  the  next  60  days.  One  result  of  this 
may  be  that  our  mediators  wUl  not  be  avail- 
able for  assistance  in  other  important  dis- 
putes occurring  throughout  the  country. 

One  other  critical  Industrial  dispute  con- 
fronts the  Nation  today.  That  Is  the  pe- 
troleum industry  dispute  which  also  has  been 
referred  to  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board.  In 
this  Indiistry  tbere  are  more  than  500  in- 
dividual disputes  between  management  and 
local  labor  unions.  It  Is  the  practice  in  the 
petroleum  industry  to  bargain  locally:  there 
is  only  one  company  that  bargains  with 
union  representatives  on  a  company-wide 
basis.  he  posslbUlty  of  resumption  of  col- 
lective-bargaining negotiations  has  been 
broached  to  the  Service.  If  these  disciis- 
slons  should  continue  and  should  result  in 
requests  for  the  assistance  and  service  of 
mediators.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Serv- 
ice to  provide  as  much  assistance  as  (xwslble. 
I  feel  that  our  present  staff  of  mediators  could 
not  possibly  participate  and  give  mediation 
assistance  in  such  a  large  number  of  dis- 
putes as  exist  on  a  local  basis.  One  example 
of  the  difficulty  we  encountered  in  at- 
tempting to  provide  conciliation  assistance 
to  the  petroleum  Industry,  prior  to  the  re- 
ferral of  the  petroleum  industry  disputes  to 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  was  our  ex- 
perience in  the  dispute  between  several 
companies  and  the  local  tuilons  In  and 
around  Beaumont,  Tn.  There  we  found  our 
entire  staff  of  medlalbrs  In  Texas,  which  Is 
our  Region  No.  10.  Inadequate  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  numerous  Beaumont  negotia- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  participate  in 
other  petroleum  negotiations  simultaneously 
occurring  in  other  places  in  Texas. 

Should  the  potential  negotiations  outlined 
above  materialize  within  the  next  2  months, 
the  Service  could  be  called  upon  to  assist 
In  collective-bargaining  negotiations  involv- 
ing some  2.000  local  disputes  In  these  two 
industries  alone.  For  this  task  the  Service 
has  a  staff  of  225  mediators:  an  average  of 
less  than  5  for  each  State. 

Because  it  was  apparent  last  year  that  ad- 
ditional mediators  would  be  needed  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  for  mediation  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  the  defense  pro- 
duction program,  the  Service  presented  to  the 
Congress  a  budget  for  Oscal  year  1953  of  f^.- 
679.000.  Approximately  $463313  of  that 
amount  was  to  Increase  our  staff  of  media- 
tors to  270,  to  provide  additional  clerical  per- 
sonnel and  faculties  this  Increase  of  media- 
tors would  necessitate,  and  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  travel  funds  proportioned  to  a  larg- 
er staff  and  our  expanded  mediation  activity. 


In  1951  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  tran- 
sition from  a  peacetime  economy  to  one  of 
def  Aise  preparedneM  bad  a  pronounced  •(. 
feet  upon  labor-management  relations  gen- 
erally.  New  plants  were  opened  across  the 
country,  the  labor  force  was  expanded,  plants 
with  defense  contracts  went  on  multiple 
shifts,  and  all  industrial  activity  increased. 
This  heightened  industrial  activity  reflected 
a  need  for  more  mediation  assistance  and  a 
need  for  more  Intensified  preventive  media- 
tion in  labor-management  relations. 

The  preventive  mediation  function  of  the 
Service  Is  the  long-range  program  designed 
to  assist  labor  and  management  In  elimi- 
nating the  irritants  which  tend  to  cause 
labor-management  controversies  and  result- 
ing in  strikes.  Preventive  mediation  Is  per- 
formed by  mediators  during  the  term  of  the 
contract  when  the  parties  are  less  subject 
to  the  stress  and  strain  of  bargaining.  The 
proposed  reduction  In  our  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1953  would  have  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  preventive  program  that  we  have  been 
developing   for  some  time. 

The  changing  conditions  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  are  now  i«»Htig  for  more 
disputes,  more  protracted  disputes,  and  even 
more  potential  but  delayed  dUputes  of  the 
type  that  today  confront  the  Nation. 

National  planners  and  econonolsts  have 
variously  indicated  that  industrial  defense 
activity  will  be  at  a  peak  In  1933  or  1954. 
The  S3rvlce  expecU  that  tbe  peak  of  indus- 
trial activity  win  be  characterized  by  a  high 
Incidence  of  labor-management  disputes.  It 
is  pretty  clear  to  us  that  we  need  a  larger 
staff  of  mediators  to  concentrate  on  the  pre- 
vention of  ttiese  disputes  and  to  assist  in  the 
conciliation  of  any  disputes  as  they  occur. 
Proposed  cuts  in  our  1953  budget  will  nullify 
our  prudent  plans  to  provide  additional  fa- 
cilities geared  to  the  anticipated  demand  on 
our  services.  Because  of  the  small  size  of 
the  staff  of  conciliators  that  the  Service  has 
with  which  to  service  labor  and  management 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  inndtel 
sum  of  the  total  budget  request  for  the  Serv- 
ice, even  a  small  cut  in  our  proposed  funds 
for  1953  may  have  a  crippling  effect  upon  our 
mediation  efforts. 

The  Service  has  made  plans  to  avoid  some 
of  the  costly  waste  of  funds  that  occurred 
during  World  War  II.  During  that  period,  a 
number  of  other  agencies  were  active  In  the 
conciliation  and  mediation  of  labor-man- 
agement disputes.  Among  others,  these  in- 
cluded the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. United  States  Navy.  War  Labor  Board, 
United  States  Air  Faroe.  War  Production 
Board,  and  United  States  Army.  By  con- 
servative estimate,  these  agencies  had  ap- 
proximately 700  employees  assigned  or  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  mediation 
duties.  This  often  led  to  a  costly  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  a  needless  confusion,  and  In 
many  cases  it  represented  a  senseleas  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds. 

Last  year,  through  a  series  of  conference* 
conducted  by  me  with  other  interested  agen- 
cies. It  was  decided  that  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service  wou'.d  be  the 
sole  governmental  agency  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  mediating  labor  disputes 
other  than  those  of  the  railroads  and  air- 
lines. These  agreemenu  with  the  defense 
and  emergency  agencies  have  laid  the 
groundwork  to  avoid  dupUcaUon  of  media- 
tion efforts  by  Government  agencies,  to  avoid 
the  costly  confusion  that  sometimes  charac- 
terized World  War  n  mediation  procedures, 
and  to  assure  the  American  taxpayer  a  large 
monetary  savings. 

The  concentration  of  all  the  mediation  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  in  the  Service  car- 
rlec  with  it  the  obligation  to  have  available 
always  a  sufficient  number  of  mediators  to 
promptly  assist  the  parties  In  the  settlement 
of  their  labor  disputes  and  thus  assure  a  min- 
imum Interruption  of  vital  defense  produc- 
tion. The  cuts  proposed  in  our  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1953.  however  small  tbey  may 
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,  will  result  tn  th»  Service  having  fewer 
mediators  available  and  ttaerefore  wUl  cripple 
our  plana  to  effect  a  genuine  savings  by  con- 
centrating all  Government  medlatlOD  cfforte 
In  the  Service.  Tbe  provision  of  adequate 
funds  to  add  the  small  number  of  additional 
mediators  that  the  Service  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1058  should  eliminate  tbe  nsoewlty  for 
other  agepcles  and  eervioea  at  the  Govern- 
ment to  recruit  employeee  to  perform  dupli- 
cative mediation   work. 

The  modest  Increase  in  staff  for  which  we 
•re  requesting  ftmds  wUl  provide  us  with  a 
■mailer  staff  and  a  smaller  number  of  media- 
tors than  the  farmer  United  States  Concilia- 
tion Service  had  during  World  War  n.  The 
expansion  of  the  Service  which  we  have 
planned  is  smaU  because  I  have  always  felt, 
and  stUl  feel,  that  the  Government  need  not 
and  should  not  have  a  suttdent  number  of 
mediators  to  mtervene  In  every  labor  negotia- 
tion In  the  United  States. 

The  recommended  cut  of  •179,000  wUl  cur- 
tall  the  expansion  of  our  mediation  staff  by 
at  least  one -third.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
wUI  agree  with  our  appraisal  at  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  servloe  we  have  to  render  to 
management,  labor,  and  the  public,  and  the 
vital  part  the  Servloe  has  to  play  in  maintain- 
ing the  stability  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions dxirlng  this  critical  defense  period.  I 
hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the 
House  wUl  see  fit  to  approve  the  fuU  amount 
at  our  budget  request. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
tbat  you  may  have  at  tlile  ttaaa. 
Blnocrely  yours. 

Crsua  8.  Chimv, 

Director, 


T\mk%  Attocklioii  of  CooiaMrce  Favwv 
Capekart-Miller  Bills 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  KZW  TOKX 

ZH  THl  BOUSI  OF  RSPRSSENTATIVn 
Monday.  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  laULER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Reccro,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  resolution  which 
wat  adopted  by  the  Elmlra  Association 
of  Commerce,  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  In  support 
Of  the  Capehart-MlUer  bills,  S.  2021  and 
H.  R  314g,  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Niagara  Falls  hydroelectric 
power  by  private  enterprise. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Tbe  Bmlra  Association  of  Commerce  Is 
vltaUy  opposed  to  any  public  activity  that 
Invades  the  field  of  private  enterprise.  It  U 
our  feeling  that  the  Lehman-Roosevelt  bill, 
providing  for  the  development  of  the  Niagara 
Palls  hydroelectric  power,  and  the  Ives-Cole 
proposal  for  development  of  this  same  project 
by  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority  would 
result  in  the  socialization  of  the  electric- 
power  Industry  in  New  York  State. 

It  Is  further  our  belief  that  the  additional 
electric  power  development  of  the  Niagara 
River  can  be  most  expeditiously  developed  by 
the  private  companies  who  are  offering  to 
undertake  this  project :  Therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved.  That  the  Cmlra  Association  of 
Commerce  strongly  endorses  the  bills  S.  2021 
and  H.  R.  3140.  measiuvs  which  would  perpiit 
the  development,  by  private  enterprise,  of 
addional  hydroelectric  power  from  the  Ni- 
agara River,  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer;  and 
be  It  further 


JZesoIoed,  Tliat  Congress  be  urged  to  ap- 
prove this  measure,  which  would  enable  the 
electric  power  companies  waiting  to  under- 
take the  project,  to  begin  the  construction  of 
the  faculties  necessary  for  the  production  of 
tbe  additional  power;  and  be  it  furtner 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  forward- 
ed to  our  Representatives  in  CongreM,  and 
that  business  and  civic  organisations  be  ad- 
vised of  our  action. 


Address  by  General  Bradley  Before  Pasa- 
dena Jaaior  Chamber  of  ComaMrce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THS  UMITSD  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1952 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  great  military 
men  of  American  history  is  Gen.  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  One  of  our  great  American 
statesmen  today  is  Gen.  Omar  N.  Brad- 
ley. I  believe  that  his  record  in  World 
War  n  as  a  combat  general,  his  record 
since  he  became  Chief  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  his  record  in  various  ap- 
pearances before  senatorial  committees 
afford  ample  Indication  of  his  great  lead- 
ership and  statesmanship. 

Last  week  he  delivered  an  outstanding 
address  before  the-Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pasadena.  Calif.,  in  which 
he  clearly  outlined  our  military  policy 
and  interpreted  the  effect  of  that  policy 
upon  our  foreign  policy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

An  occasion  like  this  one — ^raising  money 
to  give  boys  a  chance  to  go  to  summer 
camp — is  an  outstanding  example  of  Amer- 
ican dtlsenshlp  at  its  best. 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  and  an  honor  for  me  to 
Join  with  the  members  of  the  Pasadena 
Jxinior  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  such  a 
worthy  cause. 

Because  of  this  civic  Interest  In  Improv- 
ing and  protecting  this  Nation's  future,  I 
am  encouraged  to  talk  ab<)ut  the  Nation's 
most  dllDcult  citizenship  task:  national  pre- 
paredness, and  our  hope  for  a  lasting  peace. 

We  Americans  now  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  world  leadership.  It  Is  a  position 
of  great  influence  from  which  we  can  decide 
almost  every  Important  International  ques- 
tion except  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war. 

Although  we  can  influence  the  decision 
toward  peace  rather  than  for  enlarged  con- 
flict, we  may  have  war  that  is  decided  upon 
by  other  men  in  other  governments  behind 
the  Iron  curtain. 

We  must  prepare  a  military  program,  with- 
in our  means,  fashioned  to  meet  either  alter- 
native. 

The  more  I  work  on  our  plans  for  defense, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  a  total  war 
is  not  Inevitable;  and  that  our  defense 
plans — and  the  great  effort  we  are  making 
In  Korea  at  such  a  large  sacrlflce— can  be 
part  of  a  long-range  strategy  for  a  '»«**"g 
peace. 

In  our  position  of  leadership,  we  must  face 
certain  international  facts  of  life,  and  must 
work  within  a  mUltary  orbit  to  which  this 
Nation  and  Its  allies  are  already  committed. 


There  are  three  f  aetora  beyond  oar  control, 
and  in  which  we  have  no  choice. 

First,  the  enemy  shows  little  prospect  of 
changing.  It  wUl  be  the  same  evil  face,  peer- 
ing over  the  same  Iron  curtain,  with  tbe 
same  evU  designs  on  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 

Second,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  nature 
of  otir  enemy,  or  his  methods  wlU  become 
less  tiresome,  less  expensive  to  combat,  or 
less  aggressive.  The  cold  war  wUl  stUl  be 
with  tis,  perhaps  spread  a  little  wider,  dug  In 
a  little  deeper,  and  at  a  lower  temperature. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  added  to  the  cold  war  a 
new  technique:  War  by  sateUlte.  We  can 
anticipate  aggression  wherever  he  beUevee 
the  timing  and  the  ultimate  restUt  are  in  his 
favor. 

Third,  any  negotiations  are  going  to  be  aa 
long  drawn,  as  complex,  as  difficult,  and  sa 
Interminable  as  he  can  make  them,  either 
Inside  or  outside  the  United  Nations.  We 
have  learned  that  negotiating  with  Commtu 
nists,  and  especially  the  Soviet  Union,  re- 
quires all  the  patience  that  freemen  can 
muster. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  certain 
credit  in  the  military  bank. 

We  have  stanch  and  true  alUes.  with  com- 
mon Ideals  of  freedom. 

We  are  members  of  the  finest  coUectlve 
security  arrangement  the  world  has  ever 
known — the  North  Atlantic  Treaty — designed 
for  peace,  getting  stronger  every  day. 

The  American  people  have  underwritten 
two  of  the  most  generous  and  most  produc- 
tive international  programs  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen:  the  Marsball  plan  and  the 
mllltary-ald  program,  now  combined  into 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  The  money  we 
are  spending  Is  a  premium  on  an  insurance 
policy  that  will  pay  off  in  case  of  war;  and 
It  pays  peace  dividends  every  day. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  is  fundamen- 
tally the  strongest  nation  in  the  world.  Eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  spiritually  the 
American  people  are  closely  united,  living 
under  a  free  system  of  government  which  is 
the  most  contagious  idea  since  the  start  at 
Christianity. 

The  military  outlook  must  Include  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  have  several 
major  international  commitments.  In  each 
one  of  them,  we  have  passed  the  point  of 
no  return.     There  is  no  turning  back. 

Our  most  Important  and  our  heaviest  mU- 
ltary burden  is  not  across  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Pacific;  it  is  at  home.  Our  own  nu>- 
biUzation  is  our  highest-priced  investment 
in  peace — whether  we  measure  by  dollars, 
materials,  or  manpower.  The  defense  of  the 
North  American  continent  is  the  top-priority 
task;  it  is  the  arsenal  and  the  hope  of  the 
free  world.  But  the  security  of  America  is 
not  separate  from  the  security  of  other  free- 
men. 

When  Korea  gave  us  the  third  alarm  in 
this  international  fire  call,  we  had  to  make 
a  basic  military  and  economic  decision:  To 
what  extent  should  we  mobilize? 

Basically  we  had  three  choices:  Total  mo- 
bilization of  all  oiu  resources,  aasxunlng  an 
early  all-out  war  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
or  no  mobilization  at  all,  allowing  commu- 
nism to  take  whatever  she  wanted  whenever 
she  wanted  it;  or  a  middle  course  somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes. 

We  chose  the  middle  course  of  mobilising 
the  force*  we  needed  for  the  conflict  in 
Korea,  and  then  setting  the  throttle  at  a 
steady  speed.  The  American  people  wanted 
to  have  both  television  and  tactical  A- 
bombs,  automobiles  and  smmunitlon.  Total 
mobilization  would  have  caused  large-scale 
industrial  disruption,  and  would  have  put  us 
through  the  cycle  of  unemployment,  peak 
employment  with  its  inefficiencies,  and  final- 
ly, when  we  were  completely  ready,  back  into 
more  unemployment. 

The  middle  course  has  disrupted  industry 
as  Uttle  as  possible.    It  did  not  bring  on  tba 
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▼iolent  economic  apasma  at  complete  Indus- 
trial change-over  to  war. 

The  proof  of  whether  this  cotirae  was  the 
right  one  or  not  will  come  in  the  nest  few 
years.  If  our  mMdIe  course  gives  us  sufll- 
clent  military  strength  to  deter  further  ag- 
gression we  have  saved  ourselves  billions  of 
dollars  and  have  spared  ourselves  the  un- 
necessary upsetting  of  our  economy. 

In  the  next  few  years,  our  country  can 
shift  the  throttle  forward  and  increase  o\ir 
present  effort  to  a  total  moblUzatlon  of  our 
defenses. 

Or  we  can  maintain  the  steady  pace  that 
we  have  set  for  ourselves  and  continue  to 
build  our  readiness  on  an  ever-increasing 
curve. 

Or  we  can  abandon  all  we  have  accom- 
plished, reverting  to  the  policy  we  have  too 
often  followed  in  the  past  of  wastefully  buy- 
ing it  and  scrapping  It. 

If  we  do  this,  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram will  collapse,  and  the  readiness  of  our 
allies  will  be  put  off  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
In  tbe  face  of  such  a  prospect — and  the  ter- 
rible risk  it  Involves — we  would  fu^bably  lose 
them.  7*hrough  our  own  weariness  we  would 
probably  invite  further  aggression.  It  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  until  the  iron 
curtain  would  drop  with  a  splash  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and  the  bamboo  curtain  would 
*     roll  down  around  all  of  Asia. 

The  key  to  our  military  policy  Is  sustained 
effort.  Our  own  mobilization  effort,  plus  our 
collective  security  alliance,  and  the  military- 
aid  program  for  our  friends,  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive method  by  which  we  can  hope  to 
deter  aggression.  Also,  the  combination  of 
these  efforts  Is  the  least  expensive  method  by 
which  we  can  conduct  the  cold  war. 

Another  of  our  military  commitments  is 
our  responsibility  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
When  the  surrender  was  signed  on  VE-day, 
we  did  not  intend  that  the  terms  of  sur- 
render should  result  In  a  permanent  parti- 
tion of  these  nations.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
has  blocked  every  movc  that  the  allies  have 
made  to  bring  about  unity.  As  long  as  Ger- 
many la  divided  and  defenseless,  we  probably 
wUl  have  military  commitments  there.  We 
are  trying  to  help  Western  Germany  take  its 
place  among  the  commimity  of  free  nations. 
The  other  five  member  nations  of  the  Ehi- 
ropean  defense  community — the  Nether- 
lands. Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Prance,  and 
Italy — have  come  a  long  way  toward  accept- 
ing their  former  enemy  as  an  ally.  If  the 
German  people  will  come  as  far.  and  earn 
their  right  to  participate.  Western  Europe 
will  be  a  stronger  and  safer  place  for  all  of 
them  to  live. 

As  a  matter  of  American  military  policy 
we  have  pushed  this  relationship  as  fast  as 
possible.  We  must  not  be  impatient.  It 
should  not  be  difflcxilt  for  us  to  understand 
the  attitudes  of  our  allies  in  this  matter, 
for  they  were  invaded  by  the  Germans  three 
time-!  in  75  years.  When  we  realize  that  all 
the  wounds  of  our  own  Civil  War  have  still 
not  been  healed  completely,  we  can  sense, 
remotely,  a  small  part  of  their  hesitancy. 

In  the  larger  North  Atlantic  community 
which  stretches  from  the  Turkish  border  on 
the  Black  Sea  all  the  way  to  Vancouver  and 
Pasadena  on  otu-  Pacific  coast,  the  United 
States  is  committed  by  treaty  for  another  17 
years  to  a  collective  security  effort  with  our 
13  aUies. 

Already,  military  miracles  have  been  ac- 
complished. In  less  than  3  years  these  na- 
tions have  pooled  part  of  their  sovereignties 
and  created  combined  plans  of  defense  which 
are  interdependent.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  have  military  resources  on 
■uch  a  scale  been  combined  so  wholeheart- 
edly toward  a  collective  security. 

If  the  Americans  choose  to  look  at  this 
•elflshly.  they  can  rightfully  say  that  NATO 
would  be  a  military  shell  without  the  strong 
central  support  of  the  United  States.  But 
no  American  can  say  that  we  have  any  more 


at  stake  In  this  agreement  than  the  amallcst 
nation,  for  the  coimtrlea  In  Europe  are  on 
the  firing  line  and  directly  under  the  gun  of 
any  Communist  attack.  They  are  being 
pounded  and  pressured  every  day  and  still 
they  stand  resolutely  with  us.  depending 
upon  MM. 

When  we  sent  additional  divisions  and 
planes  to  Europe  last  year,  we  gave  our 
NATO  partners  physical  evidence  of  our 
faith  in  our  allies  and  our  determination  in 
thla  task.  There  was  nerer  any  considera- 
tion in  oxir  agreements  and  plans  with  these 
other  nations,  that  now  or  in  the  future  we 
would  adopt  any  principle  or  practice  which 
would  abandon  them  to  being  ovemm,  with 
a  promise  of  later  liberation. 

Becaijse  we  Americans  prefer  quick  and 
easy  solutions  to  dlfDcult  problems,  we  are 
very  vulnerable  to  any  theory  of  defense 
which  catches  oxir  Imagination.  It's  the  will 
C  the  wisp  call  of  air  and  sea  power  pro- 
jected from  this  hemisphere,  which  is  a 
military  concept  popularly  known  as  the 
"Gibraltar  theory."  Tbis  concept  unbalances 
our  forces  by  placing  reliance  mainly  on 
air  power  and  sea  power.  It  contemplates 
the  withdrawal  of  our  ground  forces  from 
the  continent  of  Europe  to  our  own  North 
American  '^Gibraltar." 

It  is  unsound  for  several  reasons.  It 
would  leave  our  friends  In  Evu-ope  to  face 
aggression  by  themselves,  while  we  bombed 
the  enemy  from  afar.  If  we  weie  to  adopt 
any  such  military  policy  or  practice,  we 
would  soon  find  ourselves  without  allies,  and 
going  It  alone.  Other  NATO  members  would 
rightfully  consider  that  we  had  broken  our 
word. 

Air  power  Is  the  mighty  weapon  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Coupled  with  the  atomic 
bomb  It  Is  the  most  violent  weapon  of  re- 
taliation and  attack  that  the  world  has 
known.  At  the  moment,  otir  allies  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  have 
largely  entrusted  their  chances  for  a  con- 
tinued peace  to  this  American-owned  de- 
terrent to  aggression.  But  they  know,  and 
we  know,  that  air  power  and  the  atomic 
bomb  are  not  enough. 

There  are  many  military  targets  against 
which  an  atomic  bomb  would  be  Ineffec- 
tive or  wastefully  applied.  If  an  enemy 
wanted  to  disperse  his  forces  so  that  sol- 
diers walked  100  yards  apart,  they  could 
march  across  Europe  tomorrow  in  the  face 
of  the  greatest  atomic  power  on  earth — un- 
less other  men  were  there  to  stop  them. 
However,  once  we  have  the  means  to  make 
an  enemy  concentrate  his  forces,  there  are 
many  methods  available  to  destroy  his  mili- 
tary offensive  power.  In  the  event  of  war. 
Americans  will  have  to  fight  on  the  ground 
3.000  miles  from  home  If  we  are  to  provide 
an  ultimate  protection  to  New  York.  St. 
Louis,  and  Pasadena. 

Some  prefer  the  dramatic  vision  of  Amer- 
ican power  sitting  securely  in  the  Gibraltar- 
nest  of  the  North  American  Continent,  with 
our  eagles  flying  out  to  defend  the  nest,  and 
to  attack  the  enemy  if  war  should  occiu*. 

This  Gibraltar  concept  Is  a  selfish,  and  a 
defensive  one.  The  American  spirit  would 
tire  of  It  right  after  the  first  atomic  bomb 
dropped  on  an  American  city.  Our  chagrin 
and  our  sbame  would  be  unbounded  If  we 
saw  the  enemy  making  slave  camps  out  of 
Paris.  Brussels  and  Berlin. 

It  Is  not  In  the  American  nature  to  Invlta 
war  by  backing  away  from  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. Our  greatest  chance  for  peace  In  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  world — and  our  greatest 
hope  for  the  security  of  the  United  States  lies 
In  continuing  steadfastly  and  strongly  our 
collective  efforts  in  a  forward  strategy 
against  the  iron  curtain. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Americans  advo- 
cate a  preventive  total  war.  There  is  no  such 
thing.  For  we  would  be  in  the  war  that  we 
are  trying  to  prevent. 
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It  may  be  surprising  to  some  of  you  to 
know  that  Pasadena  U  doicr  to  Moscow  tiMB 
It  Is  to  Manila.  Tet.  I  reallae  that  beeaw* 
the  west  coast  Is  the  gateway  to  the  Orient, 
you  are  greatly  concerned  with  our  military 
Bitiiatlon  in  the  Par  Bast. 

In  our  postwar  commitments  to  Japan, 
resulting  from  our  victory  In  World  War  n. 
we  are  establishing  an  outpost  of  freedom  to 
the  west.  In  postwar  Japan  the  Japaneae 
people  have  made  more  progrees  toward  de- 
mocracy than  any  of  us  cotild  havt  ex- 
pected. In  spite  oC  tbelr  great  problems, 
they  are  striving  to  win  back  a  respected 
and  independent  place  In  the  free  world. 

The  Japanaae  Peace  Treaty  which  was 
signed  by  40  nations  at  San  Pranclaoo  last 
September  allows  this  former  enemy  nation 
to  win  its  way  among  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions. Given  time  and  opportunity,  Japan 
can  become  one  of  our  strongest  friends  in 
the  Orient,  deserving  of  oui  continued  cup- 
port  and  protection. 

The  top-priority  problem  on  our  military 
docket — the  war  in  Korea — has  been  tough 
from  the  very  beginning.  Despite  the  mili- 
tary odds  against  us,  no  decision,  at  the  time 
It  was  taken,  had  such  complete  support 
from  the  American  people  as  oui  decision 
to  oppose  the  outright  aggression  in  Korea. 
But  militarily.  It  has  been  an  uphill  fight  ail 
the  way. 

We  have  a  long  and  successful  history  of 
tackling  every  problem  directly.  We  pitch 
in,  appropriate  enough  money,  build  enough 
equipment  or  weapons,  and  slug  It  out  for 
enoiigh  rounds  to  win  a  decision.  We  usu- 
ally start  our  military  operations  when  we 
have  built  up  our  strength  and  are  ready 
to  launch  an  offensive. 

But  In  Korea  we  were  In  the  scrap  befor* 
we  were  militarily  ready.  We  started  with 
less  than  an  infantry  tmttalion  when  the 
South  Koreans  had  their  backs  to  the  waU. 
We  opened  up  on  the  defensive. 

When  we  have  to  fight,  we  Americans  llkt 
to  fight  on  a  big  scale,  with  plenty  of  elbow 
room.  However,  because  we  did  not  want  to 
enlarge  the  war  unnecessarily  by  bombing 
In  Manchuria,  we  have  tried  to  fight  the  war 
In  a  limited  area. 

The  decision  not  to  extend  the  bombing 
to  Manchuria  and  China  was  taken  after 
Ir-^g  and  careful  thought.  It  was  felt  that 
the  resulU  would  not  be  decUlve;  that  such 
bombing  might  Incite  hostile  bombing  be- 
hind our  lines,  or  might  bring  on  a  general 

WIT. 

It  has  given  some  a  feeling  of  frustration 
that  we  have  withheld  part  of  our  air  power. 
Americans  felt  like  a  fighter  who  doesnt 
really  have  enough  room  to  swing.  We  have 
withheld  what  Americans  consider  our 
"Simday  punch"— the  atomic  bomb— tw- 
cause  strategic  bombing  to  be  effective  must 
be  aimed  at  the  source  of  supply.  And  we  all 
know  that  the  main  source  of  Communist 
supply  is  not  in  China. 

There  Is  no  guaranty  that  air  power  in 
any  of  its  dimensions  would  be  decisive.  An 
air  attack  by  the  United  Nations  on  China 
might  possibly  trade  the  small  deadlock  in 
Korea  for  a  larger  stalemate  In  China. 

Even  with  our  war  limited  to  Korea,  we 
proved  to  the  enemy  that  his  aggression  was 
not  successful.  So  they  offered  to  sit  down 
and  talk  truce. 

"^uce  negotiations  have  now  dragged  on 
for  over  8  months.  This  Is  not  the  fault  of 
the  United  Nations  or  the  United  States. 

We  could  have  secured  an  armistice  by 
agreeing  to  all  Commimlst  demands.  This 
would  have  sacrificed  all  that  we  had  gained 
and  would  have  proved  that  the  Communlsta 
can  succeed  by  aggression. 

The  negotiators  for  the  United  Nations  are 
working  hard  to  settle  the  last  three  major 
potnta.  Of  the  original  problems  on  the 
agreed  agenda,  there  remains  our  disagree- 
ment with  the  Communlsta  on  the  rehabili- 
tation of  some  of  their  North  Korean  alr- 
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fields  and  the  czcbange  of  prisoners  of 
In  addition,  there  is  the  recent  Introduction 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  poaslbla  »pember 
of  the  neutral  truce  inspection  team. 

We  have  flatly  rejected  the  Inclusion  at 
the  Soviet  Union  imder  the  guise  of  a 
neutral.  We  have  been  meeting  Soviet  Bus- 
slan  equipment  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air  for  more  tiian  ao  months.  Without  their 
assistance  of  modem  equipment,  the  war  In 
Koraa  would  never  have  been  possible.  Pur- 
thennore,  the  Chinese  Communist  interven- 
tion would  hiive  fallen  apart  U  they  had  not 
been  sustained  by  Soviet  Industry  and  mu- 
nitions. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
be  Included  at.  a  neutral  observer  is  so  absurd 
that  I  hesitate  to  dignify  It  with  comment. 
I  just  don't  believe  the  American  people 
would  stand  for  it. 

General  Rtdgway  has  conducted  them  try- 
ing negotiations  with  the  Communlati  with 
as  much  patience  as  a  man  can  humanly  be 
expected  to  btvve.  Be  has  proved  his  states- 
manship to  be  as  great  as  his  leadership. 
Be  deserves  oiir  respect  and  gratitude. 

No  siunmar}  at  the  military  outlook  would 
be  complete  without  facing  the  Inevitable 
question :  If  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  her  satel- 
lites really  ha\'e  the  intention  of  conquering 
the  free  world,  why  havent  they  attacked 
before  thu? 

They  have  attacked  and  are  attacking  every 
day '  by  any  means  they  consider  advan- 
tageous. In  the  cold  war.  they  have  taken 
advantage  of  our  free  press,  free  speech,  and 
free  economy.  They  have  \ised  our  freedoms, 
and  otir  support  of  frcedouM,  as  modes  of 
attack.  Ever}  medium  has  been  used  to 
spread    the    Communist   line. 

The  Communist  directors  have  used  the 
technique  of  war  by  satellite  In  Korea.  If 
it  is  allowed  to  become  a  sucoeaaful  method, 
they  may  be  encouraged  to  try  some  more 
of  it. 

They  have  not  started  an  all-out  war. 
Maybe  it  is  btcause  of  our  atomic  stockpile, 
and  our  air  |»ower,  and  because  they  have 
watched  the  rehabllltaUon  of  the  peoples  In 
Western  Euro;}e. 

We  don't  kJU)w  what  the  Soviet  Imperlal- 
Iste  intend  to  do.  But  from  a  military  view- 
point. I  believe  that  If  we  continue  to  work 
for  collective -security  arrangementa  that 
help  our  aUl(«  to  help  themselves,  we  will 
continue  to  detar  the  aggressive  designs  of 
the  enemy. 

I  believe  that  the  actions  we  have  taken 
so  far  will  continue  to  have  the  support  of 
the  Amerlcar  people.  The  moves  we  hsve 
made  are  morally  right,  politically  and 
economically  feasible,  and  spiritually  well- 
founded. 

The  cltlwns  jof  the  free  world  have  eritl- 
claed  themselves  for  a  lack  of  positive  mili- 
tary policy.  We  have  accused  ourselves  of 
failing  to  act.  and  allowing  ourselves  only 
to  react  to  i.he  aggressor's  moves. 

The  situation  is  different  today.  We  have 
positive  programs  for  sectirlty.  We  have  a 
sound  military  policy  thst  has  taken  the 
Initiative  for  peace  as  a  deterrent  to  war. 


GoTcrmnenl  by  CompnlaioB 

EXTEl^fSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  HOKTH  CASOLUf  A 

W  THE  SEN  \TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1952 

Mr.  HOET.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
utianimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoio  an  editorial 
from  the  Cliarlotte  News  entitled  "Gov- 
ernment by  Compulsion."  along  with  a 


letter  written  bj  Whiteford  8.  Blakeney 
to  Mr.  Harry  A.  DeButts.  president, 
Bouthem  Railway  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C, 
in  regard  to  the  proposal  made  to  the 
railroads  by  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  in  regard  to  forcing  employees  to 
Join  the  union  or  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  working. 

I  have  frequently  stated  that  I  felt 
that  this  would  be  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  citizen.  I 
strongly  believe  in  protecting  the  right 
of  the  worker  to  Join  any  union  or  or- 
ganization which  he  may  desire  and  I 
am  Just  as  strongly  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing the  right  of  every  worker  not  to 
Join  the  union  if  he  does  not  wish  to  do 
so.  and  certainly  he  should  not  be  pen- 
alized by  the  denial  of  his  right  to  work 
and  make  a  living  because  he  wishes 
to  exercise  hla  freedom  of  choice  and 
does  not  wish  to  become  a  member  of  a 
unioiL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoko,  as  follows : 

OoVSSJfMXNT  BT   CourxTLUon 

Elsewhere  on  today's  editorial  page  there 
is  a  lettei  to  President  Harry  A.  DeButts,  ol 
the  Southern  Railway,  from  a  Ciutflotte  resi- 
dent who  is  a  stockliolder  in  that  company. 
It  expresses  the  basic  issue  In  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Presidential  board  that  non- 
operatlng  railroad  workers  be  compelled  to 
belong  to  a  union  shop. 

We  shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  said 
■o  well  in  this  letter,  except  to  add  empha- 
sis to  one  major  point.  The  union  shop  ar- 
rived at  by  negotiation  between  management 
and  labor  is  restrictive  enough  of  the  right 
of  a  man  to  earn  and  hold  a  Job  on  merit 
and  ability.  But  it  Is  utterly  intolerable 
that  the  power  and  Infiuence  of  Government 
ahould  be  brought  to  bear  to  force  union 
ahops  upon  workers  who  have  not  yet  been 
I>ersuaded  that  union  membership  la  either 
necessary  or  desirable. 

The  railroads  of  the  Nation  stxmid  ignore 
the  recommendation,  and  they  ahould  op- 
pose sny  further  effort  by  Government  to 
compel  membmhlp  In  labor  unions.  In  this 
fight,  they  will  be  Joined  by  every  American 
who  cherishes  ttie  principle  of  individual 
Uberty. 

Tta  UmoM-SHOP  Issm:  Fkcedom  To  Jonr 
AND  Not  To  Jon« 

(Note. — The  editors  of  the  News,  having 
come  Into  possession  of  the  letter  which  fol- 
lows, have  obtained  permission  from  Ita  au- 
thor, a  Charlotte  resident,  to  publish  It  In 
full.  It  deals  with  a  subject  of  considerable 
public  Interest  and  a  principle  of  great  Im- 
portance— Editors,  the  News.) 

Chaklottk. 
Mr.  Hakit  a.  DeBtrrrs, 

President,  Southern  Railway  Co^ 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Deas  Mb.  DtSuTTs:  For  a  good  many  years 
X  have  been  a  small  stockholder  In  the  South- 
em  Railway  Co.  I  am,  therefore,  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  a  de- 
velopment affecting  the  company  which  I 
have  recently  read  about  In  the  newspapers. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  that 
this  letter  is  not  a  part  of  any  propaganda 
campaign,  I  vrould  like  to  say  that  no  In- 
dividual, organization,  or  agency  has  in  any 
way  approached  me,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, about  this  matter.  Likewise,  It  is  no 
general  practice  of  mine  to  be  writing  let- 
ters expressing  uninvited  <^inlons  on  con- 
troversial public  Issues.  Rather.  I  avoid 
doing  so. 

A  few  days  ago,  however,  I  decided  to  write 
to  you  and  express  my  thoughta  upon  no- 
ticing a  news  dispatch  from  the  Associated 


Press  to  tbe  effect  that  a  Presidential  board 
or  panel  has  recommended  to  the  Southern 
Railway  and  to  all  the  other  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  country  that  they  compel  all 
nonoperating  employees  to  Join  a  labor  union 
or  else  give  up  their  Jobs.  The  newspaper 
arti<de  stated  that  there  are  now  some  200,. 
000  such  employees  who  are  not  members 
of  any  labor  union  and  further  quoted  the 
Chairman  of  the  panel  as  saying  that  al- 
though they  are  not  by  law  required  to  do 
•o,  he  was  confident  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies would  comply  with  the  panel's  rec- 
ommendation. 

I  see  no  point  In  imdertaking  to  raise  my 
small  voice  In  fruitless  protest  to  thoee  who 
are  responsible  for  this  recommendation. 
But,  as  shareholder  In  a  business  confronted 
with  such  proposal,  I  do  feel  strongly  Im- 
pelled to  Inquire  what  the  company  Intenda 
to  do  about  it.  And  as  a  part  owner,  thouf^ 
small.  Indeed,  I  do  want  to  say  tiist  for  UkS 
railroads  of  this  country,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  three-man  panel  to  force 
these  employees  to  Join  and  pay  dues  to  a 
tmlon  in  order  to  hold  their  Jobs,  would  bs, 
it  seems  to  ms,  utterly  inexcusable. 

There  was  a  day  of  tyranny  when  no  work^ 
ing  man  was  tree  to  Join  a  union.  Are  we 
now  to  liave  a  day  of  tyranny  when  no  work- 
ing man  is  free  to  stay  out  of  a  union?  Is 
freedom  not  to  join  any  the  leas  a  right  in 
this  land  than  freedom  to  Join? 

This  issue  aiKl  this  principle  has,  of  course, 
no  peculiar  application  to  labor  organiza- 
tions. I  am  a  member  of  a  bar  association. 
But  I  would  certainly  resent  and  resist  any 
effort  to  compel  me  to  belong'to  it.  Likewise. 
It  happens  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  but  I  think  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  tragedy  If  all  people  were  required 
to  belong  to  It— or  to  any  church  for  that 
matter. 

In  this  land  there  should  be  no  compelled 
allegiance  to  any  organization,  except  to  Gov- 
ernment Itself.  So  long  as  they  are  within 
the  law,  the  rights  of  minorities,  of  dissent- 
ers, of  non-conformists  and  nonjoiners  must 
be  respected  and  their  freedom  of  choice  and 
decision  maintained  inviolate.  Unnumbered 
thouaands  have  bled  and  died  that  this  shall 
be  so.  And  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  who 
sincerely  and  deeply  believes  In  the  princi- 
ples of  Individual  liberty  can  become  a  party 
to  any  arrangement  to  the  contrary. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  principles  of  right 
and  wrong  involved.  I  should  think  that  no 
business  management  with  foreaight  would 
deliberately  convey  to  another  organization 
the  power  of  total  monopoly  over  its  labor 
force.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the 
ability  of  management  to  function  Is  already 
sufficiently  restricted  and  its  strength  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  unions,  already  sufficient- 
ly feeble  without  this  further  shift  In  the 
same  direction.  Surely  you  will  agree  that 
this  major  step  down  the  same  road  should 
not  be  voluntarily  taken  without  Its  being 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  owners  of  the 
company. 

I  am  not  now  questioning  or  denying  ths 
benefits  and  the  advances  which  organization 
has  brought  to  laboring  men.  To  the  extent 
that  It  attracta  their  adherence  through 
beneflta  and  advances.  It  is  a  sound  and  vital 
movement.  When,  however.  It  receives  their 
adherence  by  means  of  compulsion  and  mo- 
nopoly status  and  when  neither  attracting 
them  nor  persuading  them  Is  any  longer 
necessary,  nor  resistance  nor  disaffiliation  on 
their  part  any  longer  possible,  then  the  basie 
incentive  of  sound  organization — to  win  and 
to  hold  members  by  serving  their  true  inter- 
ests— disappears.  And  in  Its  place  arise  the 
evils  which  have  always  attended  vested 
monopolies. 

In  the  present  situation  we  have  for  the 
first  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  spectacle  of 
the  Government  itself  seeking  to  cause  ita 
citizens  to  be  forced  to  Join  and  pay  duea 
to  unions  In  order  to  earn  their  living — Gov- 
ernment in  the  person  of  three  panelmea 
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by  their  recommendation  seeking  to  drlT* 
300.000  people  into  an  allegiance  which  th« 
railroad  unions,  after  many  years  of  en- 
couragement and  assistance  from  the  Oot- 
emment,  have  not  been  able  to  win  for 
themselves.  And  particularly  abhorrent  is 
the  fact  that  this  Is  now  sought  to  be 
brought  about  in  the  name  of  war  emer- 
gency. Instead  of  recommending  that  exist- 
ing status  and  relationship  be  maintained, 
as  nearly  as  possible  drlng  the  emergency, 
it  is  recommended  rather  that  an  enormous 
Investiture,  which  has  not  been  and  appar- 
ently cannot  be  achieved  by  the  unions,  b« 
now  simply  handed  over  to  them. 

To  the  extent  that  this  maneuver  Involves 
the  implication  that  the  railway  companies 
•tiould  acquiesce  as  a  matter  of  patriotism 
in  time  of  war  peril,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
a  gigantic  fraud.  Rather,  the  patriotism 
to  be  questioned  is  that  of  Government 
officials  who  are  willing  to  use  war  emergency 
as  an  opportimlty  and  a  pretext  for  altering 
the  structure  of  this  Nation  to  suit  their 
Inclinations.  In  the  name  of  emergency 
they  wield  a  fateful  power  which  otherwise 
would  never  remotely  come  within  their 
grasp. 

But  all  else  that  can  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject Is  of  collateral  significance  to -the  one 
simple  proposition,  first  mentioned  above, 
that  individual  liberty  in  this  land  means 
freedom  to  Join  a  lawful  organization  and 
likewise  freedom  not  to  Join.  It  means  the 
one  as  truly  as  it  means  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  upon  men  who  are 
In  your  position  there  rests  a  high  duty  to 
help  preserve  the  rights  that  are  out  heritage 
and  the  liberty  that  we  love  against  such  an 
assault  as  is  Involved  In  the  present  recom- 
mendation— a  duty  to  help  see  to  it  that 
While  we  fight  for  freedom  at  the  far  comers 
of  the  earth.  It  shall  not  be  frustrated  and 
destroyed  In  our  own  land. 

WRTTKFCKD  8.   Bl,AKXIVKT. 


Address  of  Gem.  Douglas  MacAiibor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  before  the  joint  session  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature  at  Jackson.  Miss, 
on  Saturday.  March  22.  1952: 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  high  honor  and  dis- 
tinction that  I  address  the  members  of  tills 
legislative    body    anvl    the    citizens    of    the 
Sreat  State  of  Mississippi.    Indeed,  as  I  stand 
before   you   and   recaU   the  South's   mighty 
contributions   to   ova   beloved   country,   my 
heart  is  filled  with  pride  that  I,  too,  by  right 
o*  birth  may  claim  its  great  and  noble  tra- 
ditions as  my  traditions,  its  lofty  heritage 
of  honor  as  my  heritage.    For  when  the  past 
decade  is  adjudged  by  the  historian  of  the 
future,  he  will  surely  record  that  in  the  fore- 
tront  of  the  fight  to  preserve  constitutional 
liberty  to  our  country  was  the  moral  coiir- 
age,    the    indomitable    will    and    the    broad 
▼ision  of  most  of  the  statesmen  of  the  South. 
It  is  they  who  stood  guard  in  our  hour  of 
gravest  peril.    It  is  they  who  departing  from 
the  tradition  of  politics  rose  to  magnificent 
belghts  of  patriotism  to  challenge  those  for- 
ces which  sought  to  impose  upon  the  States 
the  autocracy  of  centralized  government. 

Few  many  generations  our  country  followed 
the  constitutional  pattern  of  a  diffusion  of 
political  power.    This  was  wisely  designed  to 


insure  development  of  a  social  order  deriv- 
ing strength  and  direction  from  the  moral 
character,  the  dignity  and  the  creative  energy 
of  the  individual  State,  the  individual  com- 
munity, and  the  individual  citizen.  Those 
chosen  to  exercise  the  Federal  power  accepted 
in  spirit  the  political  checks  and  balances 
designed  to  preserve  inviolate  the  people's 
iiltimate  power  of  sovereignty. 

Diiring  tboaa  many  decades  our  coxmtry 
grew  prosperous  and  strong.  We  developed 
the  spiritual  ideals  to  produce  a  culture  and 
way  of  life  rich  in  the  essence  of  liberty  and 
Justice.  Our  commercial  and  agricultural 
progress  set  a  pattern  which  commanded  uni- 
versal admiration;  and  through  evolutionary 
processes,  we  adjusted  our  industrial  rela- 
tionships to  enhance  both  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  the  fruits  of  industry. 

Our  pubUc  affairs  were  conducted  on  8\ich 
a  plane  of  ethics  as  to  command  full  faith 
in  the  Integrity  of  the  governmental  process. 
Politics  were  but  the  means  toward  the 
selection  of  competent  leaders. 

The  national  administration  gave  im- 
stintingly  of  its  allegiance  to  the  InteresU 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  Prealdent  ac- 
cepted as  his  primary  obligation  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities  to  all  of  the 
*  people.  And  inversely  the  people  supported 
him  as  their  chosen  leader  without  regard  to 
the  pai  tisan  politics  which  had  eleva'  ed  him 
into  the  office  of  chief  magistrate. 

Then,  thu  constitutionally  cx-dained  ImlI- 
•nce  in  political  affairs  collapsed.  The  na- 
tional administration  came  under  a  control 
characterized  by  narrow  vision  and  overrid- 
ing personal  ambition.  The  power  of  Gov- 
ernment was  used  as  a  political  leverage  to 
obtain  more  and  ever  greater  centralization 
of  authority.  Political  greed  became  the 
dominant  factor  In  Oovernment  and  th« 
fortunes  of  the  political  party  of  the  admin- 
istration began  to  receive  primary  consid- 
eration over  and  above  the  public  Interest. 
Laws  and  clearly  defined  precedents  which 
obstructed  this  concentration  of  power  were 
brushed  aside  and  the  democracy  of  repre- 
sentative government  began  to  yield  to  the 
concept  of  governmental  autocracy. 

In  the  ensuing  movement  toward  the 
ascendancy  of  men  over  laws,  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  Constitution  became  rap- 
Idly  corrupted.  Propaganda  was  the  mighty 
weapon  throiigh  which  control  was  sought. 
The  people  were  first  brought  to  a 'state  oi 
bewilderment  and  confusion  through  the 
agitation  among  the  masses  of  fear  and  mis- 
understanding. Then  followed  a  mighty 
effort  to  inject  upon  the  American  scene  a 
system  of  mass  thoijght  control — a  plan 
which  failed  of  bucccm  only  because  of  the 
rugged  individualism  still  characteristic  of 
the  American  people.  Time  and  again  in 
their  innate  wisdom  they  have  sensed  the 
tragic  errors  inherent  in  our  misguided  pubUc 
policy.  They  have  demanded  changes,  not 
only  in  policy,  but  in  responsible  appointive 
ofllcials.  But  such  demands  have  gone  un- 
heeded and  men  who  have  lost  the  public 
confidence  have  arbitrarily  been  protected  in 
their  exercise  of  the  power  of  government. 
Grievous,  indeed,  have  been  the  blows  at  the 
very  roots  of  the  concept  that  govertunent  is 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 

Our  public  opinion  has  not  reflected  parti- 
san politics,  but  the  far  nobler  sentiment 
known  to  us  as  Americanism.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  traveled  through  the  country,  I  have 
found  the  sense  of  concern  and  outrage  over 
the  coiirse  of  governmental  leadersiilp  fully 
as  deeply  stirring  the  conscience  of  those 
adhering  to  the  Democratic  political  faith  as 
of  those  adhering  to  that  of  the  opposition 
party.  I  have  found  the  Democratic  rank 
and  file  in  the  field  fully  as  mUitant  in  the 
censure  of  the  misdirection  of  public  affairs 
as  Republicans.  And  this  U  as  it  should  be. 
For,  coming  from  those  who  compose  the 
governing  poUtlcal  party,  it  emphasizes  the 
depth  of  the  resentment  for   wrongs   done 


America  by  all  who  love  America.  It  re- 
fleets  a  sense  of  patriotism  which  far  tran- 
scends any  fealty  to  individual,  group  or 
political  party.  It  is  indeed  a  meastire  of 
the  great  spiritual  strength  of  the  American 
people. 

Of  (>osslbly  most  Immediate  concern  to  the 
South  has  been  the  manner  in  which  thia 
Federal  autocracy  has  sought  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional assumption  of  authority  and 
power  of  inordinate  taxation  to  seize  or  sup- 
press the  sovereign  powers  expressly  reserved 
to  the  SUtes.  Efforts  to  sequester  their 
tldeland  rwouress  or  to  regulate  their  purely 
local  social  problems  are  among  the  many 
recent  incidents. 

By  the  devious  method  of  expendlttire 
progressively  beyond  income  and  Increasing 
taxation  to  keep  pace  with  expenditure. 
these  political  leaders  have  been  rapidly  ex- 
hausting the  remaining  revenue  producing 
potential  of  the  citizenry.  This  has  rendered 
the  States  and  other  communities  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  places  the  State  in  the  position 
of  a  supplicant.  This  method  of  employing 
the  power  to  tax  is  not  only  destroying  the 
principle  of  State  and  community  autonomy 
upon  which  is  erected  o\ir  constitutional 
system  of  representative  government,  but 
it  U  rapidly  sapping  the  productive  energies 
and  the  creative  initiative  of  our  people. 
If  it  continues,  our  economic  system  of  free 
private  enterprise,  the  great  bulwark  to 
political  and  economic  fraadom,  mtHt  ta- 
tvitably  periah. 

History  records  that  human  liberty  baa 
oft'  times  been  destroyed  by  the  sword,  but 
never  before  by  a  disingenuous  application 
of  constitutional  powers  expressly  designed 
to  Insiire  its  preservation. 

America  now  stands  at  a  crouroads.  Down 
one  Urn  a  return  to  thoae  immuuble  prin- 
ciples and  ideals.^  upon  wtilch  rested  our 
country's  past  grandeur.  Down  the  other 
lies  the  arbitrary  rule  of  men  leading  to  tha 
ulUmate  loss  of  constitutional  liberty.  Aa 
Daniel  Webster  once  said: 

"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastroiu  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  it;  If  it  exhaust  our 
Trtasury.  future  industry  may  rep*enlali  it; 
If  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  Uelds.  stlU 
under  a  new  cultivation  they  wUl  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 

"It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of  th« 
Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  lu  lofty  pillars 
should  fall,  and  the  gorgeous  decorations  be 
all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  vaUey.  All 
these  may  be  rebuilt. 

"But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government? 

"Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-propor- 
tioned columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

"Who  BhaU  frame  together  the  skUlful 
architecture  which  unites  national  sover- 
eignty with  SUte  rights,  individual  security. 
and  public  prosperity? 

"No.  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be 
raised  not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a 
mournful  and  melancholy  immortality.  Bit- 
terer tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than 
were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Rome 
or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the  monu- 
ments of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece 
or  Rome  ever  saw.  the  edifice  of  constitu- 
tional American  liberty." 

Other  issues  which  deeply  stir  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people  are  many 
and  varied,  but  all  stem  from  irresponsibility 
in  leadership.  Domestic  policy  is  largely 
dictated  by  the  political  expediences  of  the 
moment.  Foreign  policy  is  as  shifting  as 
the  sands  before  thn  winds  and  tides. 
Spendthrlftness  and  waste  have  lost  us  our 
heritage  of  stability;  weakness  and  vaclll»- 
tlon,  the  mcrtil  leadership  of  the  world.  ' 

The  domestic  scene  has  witnessed  the 
greatest  orgy  of  spending  in  history — a  fan- 
tastic phenomenon  which  defies  all  reason 
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vhleli  has  induced  a  tax  burden  upon  the 

people,  larit'cly  upon  the  lower  and  middle 
toicome  groups,  which  has  already  destroyed 
tfae  opportimlty  to  build  for  future  security 
and  Is  rapidly  destroying  the  wUl  to  work. 
Tet,  ouir  leikders  show  not  the  slightest  con- 
cern for  th<!  stark  trafedy  which  will  descend 
upon  the  Vatlon  once  the  exhaustion  of  our 
reeources  brings  this  extravaganza  o(  spend- 
ing to  an  a  x-upt  end.  Then,  will  our  people 
faoe  the  reiJlty  Uuu  their  energies  and  those 
of  their  children  and  children's  children  have 
been  mortgaged  tot  generations  to  come. 

The  corcllary  to  this  IrreqKmalble  han- 
dling of  the  national  resource  has  been 
ahocklng  d-sdostires  of  graft  and  corruption 
over  a  wile  area  of  the  public  service. 
There  has  resulted  a  consequent  deteriora- 
tion in  the  traditional  standards  of  Ameri- 
can morals  and  ethics  which  heretofore  had 
held  us  upon  so  high  a  spiritual  plane.  Yet, 
even  such  disclosures  seemingly  fall  to  stir 
the  oonacWnoe  of  our  leaders. 

Indeed,  ttie  relationship  which  once  existed 
between  government  and  people  when  the 
open  critlrism  of  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  was  accepted  as  a  safeguard  against 
inefficient,  irresponsible  or  arbitrary  admin- 
istration is  now  all  but  lost.  The  people  are 
told  in  efffr:t  that  the  administration  of  their 
government  is  none  of  their  affair.  They 
are  but  tc  listen  and  to  obey.  The  Inner 
circles  of  government  partake  more  and 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  pampered,  exclusive 
club.  Dangerous  e]q>erlments  with  the  pub- 
lic interest,  creeping  corruption  in  fiscal 
honesty  and  reckless  gambling  with  the  pub- 
lie  etjurtty  have  led  us  inexorably  down  the 
road  towaid  moral  decadence  and  political 
dlstntegratlon. 

When  vetoes  are  raised  in  alarmed  protest 
over  the  n-ckle««  dlsstpatton  of  our  national 
reeources.  answer  is  made  by  the  half-truth 
method  ot  pointing  to  the  rise  in  our  na- 
tional inccme  in  terms  of  the  present  dollar, 
with  Its  debased  and  devalued  relativity  with 
the  dollar  which  existed  during  the  normalcy 
of  sound  public  administration  carefully 
concealed.  Or,  we  are  warned  of  the  great 
peril  to  this  country  from  Soviet  attack,  of 
the  deraatiitlon  of  our  great  cities  unless  our 
military  might  is  restored  as  rapidly  as  but  a 
short  time  ago  it  was  dissipated.  And  we 
arc  told  it  Is  unpatriotic  to  question  expendi- 
tures no  Blatter  how  fantastic. 

All  this  propaganda  gives  point  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  sage  warning  that  a  half 
truth  la  of*.en  a  great  lie. 

And  as  ve  continue  theae  wastrel  poUclee 
without  ptomlse  or  hope  of  regaining  nor- 
malcy, as  we  repudiate  the  economic  con- 
cepts whieb  raised  our  standard  of  life  be- 
yond all  comparison  with  others;  as  we  con- 
duct confUeatory  levies  upon  incomes,  gifts. 
and  Inheritances  calculated  to  destroy  the 
principle  of  private  ownership  of  property; 
aa  we  depart  from  American  ideals  and  re- 
verse the  oinirse  which  served  us  so  long  and 
benefited  us  so  well.  It  becomes  Increaaingly 
clear  that  the  pattern  of  American  fiscal 
policy  is  being  brought  into  consonance  with 
the  Karl  Marx  Communist  theory  that 
through  a  division  of  the  existing  wealth, 
mankind  will  be  brought  to  a  universal 
standard  of  life,  a  degree  of  mediocrity  to 
which  the  Communists  and  their  fellow 
travelers  si>ek  to  reduce  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Whether  it  be  by  accident  or  design,  such 
policy,  fomulated  with  reckless  indifference 
to  the  preservation  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  our  free-enterprise  economy,  coupled 
with  the  rapid  centralization  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  Is  leading  us  toward  a  Com- 
munist state  with  as  dreadful  certainty  as 
though  thi)  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  thcm- 
aelvee  were  charting  our  course.  It  Imple- 
mtrnXm  the  blueprints  of  ilarx  and  Lenin 
vMh  unerring  accuracy  and  gives  stark 
warning  Uiat  unless  the  American  people 
atem  the  present  threatening  tide,  human 
liberty  will  inevltablv  periah  from  our  land. 


In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  efforts  are 
largely  confined  to  the  contribution  of  vast 
sums,  wlilch  we  do  not  have  and  must  bor- 
row, toward  the  rehabilitation  of  economies 
abroad,  the  rearming  at  other  nations  r^niy 
the  relief  of  foreign  underprivileged  and 
distressed.  As  a  good  neighbor  we  do  desire 
to  help  the  rest  of  the  world  in  every  rea- 
sonable way,  but  certainly  that  is  no  ezctise 
either  tor  the  wrecking  of  our  economy  at 
home,  or  for  covert  encouragement  of  the 
terrible  psychoals  of  war. 

Tlie  v«7  character  of  our  Nation  Is  mold- 
ed from  those  noblest  of  human  virtues — 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  But  It  is  a  well- 
tested  good  rule  to  let  first  things  be  first. 
Let  us  regain  faith  and  hope  in  our  abUlty 
to  achieve  our  own  free  destiny  and  let 
charity  begin  at  home.  Let  us  concern  our- 
selves first  with  our  own  underprivileged  and 
distressed  before  we  take  further  from  the 
Uttlc  they  have.  The  wlU  to  be  free  either 
exists  in  the  human  heart  or  all  the  money 
in  the  world  cannot  put  it  there. 

Thus,  despite  the  billions  we  have  poured 
abroad.  I  doubt  that  we  have  gained  a  single 
Communist  convert  to  the  catise  of  human 
freedom  or  inspired  new  or  deeper  frtend- 
shlps.  And,  as  quite  obviously,  the  people 
of  Western  Europe  do  not  generally  share 
with  our  own  leaders  the  fear  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary designs,  despite  these  billions  we  seem 
to  have  made  little  progress  in  convincing 
them  that  they  themselves  should  vigorously 
act  to  ahore  up  their  own  defenses.  We 
hear  no  clamor  to  pledge  their  own  lives, 
their  own  fortunes  and  their  own  sacred 
honor  In  defense  of  their  own  liberties. 

We  bad  the  leadership  of  tbe  world  at  war's 
end — the  spiritual  leadership  supported  by 
the  greatest  relative  military  power  In  all 
history.  But  we  yielded  that  leadership. 
We  dissipated  our  great  spiritual  Influence 
through  a  sueeseston  of  diplomatic  moves  by 
which  we  betrayed  our  wartime  ally  China 
into  Communist  oontrol,  gave  the  Soviet  a 
strategic  hold  upon  areas  and  nations  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  otherwise  buUt 
it  into  Its  donUnant  position  in  world  affairs. 
And  even  as  we  did  so,  we  reduced  our  own 
mUitary  strength  with  reckless  haste  to  a 
position  of  acknowledged  impotence.  Tet. 
the  same  leaders  who  bear  responsibility  for 
this  catastrophic  reversal  of  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power  now  attempt  to  Justify  the 
further  depletion  of  our  national  strength 
through  vast  sums  they  call  upon  vis  to  send 
abroad  imder  the  guise  of  retaining  world 
leadership. 

Our  world  leadership  may  only  be  regained 
If  we  ourselves  are  strong — Bpirltually  as 
weU  as  physically — and  have  the  moral  cour- 
age and  tbe  vision  to  advance  constructive 
ideaa  with  the  will  ourselves  to  see  them 
through.  Ideas  which  will  restore  interna- 
tional buslneas  and  credits  to  private  handa; 
Ideas  which  will  free  arbitrary  restrlctiona 
upon  the  exchange  of  national  currencies: 
Ideas  which  will  evolve  sound  methods  for 
the  advance  of  international  trade  and  com- 
merce among  friendly  nations;  ideas  which 
will  chart  a  cotffye  toward  the  complete  abo- 
lition of  the  scourge  of  war  as  an  accepted 
Instrument  of  International  policy;  and  ideas 
which  have  for  their  ptirpoee  recstablishment 
of  the  Integrity  of  national  sovereignties, 
both  of  the  weak  and  the  strong,  against 
external  Influences  and  pressures. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  immediately  helpful 
if  we  but  purged  otir  foreign  policy  of  Im- 
perialistic tendencies — not  Imperialistic  In 
the  sense  that  we  covet  the  territory  at 
others — but  imperialistic  in  the  pressure  we 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  purely  domestic  af- 
fairs of  others.  For  this  is  an  era  charac- 
terized by  a  universal  sentiment  of  national- 
ism. This  we  must  respect  If  we  would  gain 
the  respect  of  others.  The  peoples  of  the 
world  will  only  follow  our  leadership  upon 
the  basis  of  our  moral  Integrity  and  spiritual 
•a  weU  as  physical  strst^th. 


They  will  measure  us  not  by  the  moneys 
we  recklessly  give  them,  but  by  the  general 
attitudea  with  which  we  face  the  common 
problems  of  mankind. 

Possibly  in  Asia,  where  the  record  is  more 
fully  developed  and  events  themselves  have 
more  plainly  written  the  Judgment,  has  the 
irresponsibility  of  our  national  policy  been 
most  pronotinced.  There  our  betrayal  of 
China  wUl  ever  stand  as  a  black  mark  upon 
our  escutcheon.  But  the  tragedy  of  Korea 
comes  cloeer  to  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  For  there  thousands  of  our  beloved 
dead  give  mute  evidence  to  the  tragic  failure 
of  American  leadership. 

There,  in  the  aftermath  of  victory  in  World 
War  U,  we  first  undertook  the  protection 
of  the  Korean  people  and  the  welding  of 
their  segments  into  a  consolidated  and  free 
nation.  Later,  we  repudiated  that  piuixiee 
and  practically  invited  the  aggression  which 
ensued  by  withdrawing  our  forces,  enunci- 
ating the  policy  that  the  defense  and  con- 
solidation of  Korea  was  no  longer  within  our 
sphere  of  political  and  military  interest,  and 
simultaneously  withholding  the  arms  needed 
adeqtiately  to  prepare  the  South  Korean 
defense  force.  Tet,  stUl  later  after  its  south- 
ern half  hikd  been  brought  under  attack  from 
the  north,  we  reassumed  Its  deCenss  and 
consolidation. 

We  defeated  the  northern  Korean  armies. 
But  in  the  wake  of  the  commitment  of  Com- 
munist China  against  us.  we  again  rqmdl- 
ated  our  pxirpose  to  weld  aU  of  Korea  into  a 
free  nation  and  denied  otir  own  beleaguered 
forces  the  orthodox  military  means  which 
offered  promise  of  early  victory.  We  had 
them  fight  to  a  stalemated  position  on  the 
peninsi-la  and  left  them  there  to  die  in  a 
deadiociced  struggle  of  position  and  attrition, 
while  we  entered  into  so-called  cease-fire 
negotiations  universally  interpreted  as  our 
suing  for  peace. 

These  negotiations  have  been  under  way  tat 
8  months,  the  only  noticeable  result  being 
that  the  enemy  has  gained  time  to  telng  up 
artillery,  air  and  mechanical  transport,  and 
to  perfect  his  antiaircraft  defenses  and  com- 
munications, all  to  gain  strength  where  once 
his  weakness  was  most  pronounced.  And  the 
high  and  noble  ptirpoee  which  introduced  us 
into  the  Korean  conflict  is  now  no  nearer 
fruition  than  when  our  Nation  was  first 
committed  to  the  task.  At  that  time,  it  was 
our  stated  Intent  to  pimiah  the  aggressor, 
but  through  our  strange  and  unprecedented 
war  policies,  we  have  inflicted  the  punish- 
ment, not  upon  the  aggreasor,  but  upon  our 
own  forces  and  upon  the  Korean  Nation. 

We  have  permitted  the  enemy  with  Im- 
punity to  prepare  his  blows  against  us  from 
behind  arbitrary  and  imreaaonabie  sanctu- 
ary. We  have  protected  him  by  holding  in- 
violate his  own  sou,  his  war-making  facili- 
ties, and  his  own  nearby  bases  of  attack. 

We  have  protected  him  by  preventing,  with 
our  own  naval  forces,  any  hostile  movement 
against  his  flank  by  our  faithful  ally  gar- 
risoned on  Formosa.  And  this  despite  the 
fact  that  such  a  movement  would  have  re- 
lieved the  pressure  upon  our  own  Army  fight- 
ing in  Korea  and  thereby  saved  countless 
American  Uvea. 

And  while  we  afforded  him  this  measure 
of  protection  and  the  time  and  battle  train- 
ing to  permit  him  to  btUld  and  perfect  his 
mUitary  strength  to  challenge  our  mastery 
of  the  air.  we  enforced  upon  the  Korean  peo- 
ple the  dreadful  tragedy  involved  in  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  their  soU  as  the  sole  battle- 
grotuid.  As  a  consequence,  death  has  come 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  defenseless  Ko- 
rean civilians  and  a  nation  brought  under 
our  sacred  protection  has  been  devastated 
and  gutted. 

As  long  as  history  is  wiitten  the  shame  of 
this  will  be  reeorded,  but  its  more  immediate 
oonsequenoes  will  be  found  in  the  loss  of  the 
faith  of  Asia  in  our  Nation's  pledged  vottf 
and  tbe  consequent  undermining  of  tbe 
foundations  to  the  future  peace  of  the 
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our  failure  to  nictain  our  aolann  com- 
mitments in  Korea  will  probably  mean  tba 
ultimate  loss  of  all  of  continental  Asia  to 
International  communism.  It  might  well 
foreclosure  upon  the  chances  the  Chl- 
may  have  had  to  throw  off  the  chains 
of  Bed  tyranny  and  oppression. 

It  perhaps  will  even  mean  the  ultimata 
fnimiment  of  the  Russian  dream  of  cen- 
turies to  secure  warm-water  outlets  to  the 
south  as  a  means  of  gaining  military  postiuv 
of  global  omnipotence,  with  the  hope  of 
Ultimate  domination  over  the  seaborne  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Beyond  Asia.  Africa 
would  then  be  exposed  to  Commiinlst  hordes 
dominating  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  and  Eu- 
rope would  come  under  a  real  threat  of 
Invasion. 

I  repeat  here  what  I  said  many  months 
ago — ^the  first  line  of  freedom's  defense  is 
not  the  Elb.  not  the  Rhine,  but  it  is  in 
Korea  on  the  Talu.  Prejudiced  and  willful 
voices  scoffed  at  this  warning,  but  there  la 
where  the  Communists  elected  to  challenge 
our  spiritual  and  military  strength  and 
there  Is  wbere  we  have  failed  adequately  to 
meet  that  challenge,  even  though  we  had  the 
military  resource  and  means  at  our 
oommand. 

Our  (allure  has  been  of  the  spirit,  not  of 
the  arms — a  bankruptcy  of  leadership  in  our 
American  tradition.  Yet  this  failure  has 
furnished  the  Soviet  the  pass  key  to  world 
eonquest.  Small  wonder  that  such  weak- 
ness and  ▼aclllation  should  cause  us  loss  of 
faith  and  respect  abroad.  Not  since  the 
Murly  days  of  the  Republic  has  our  Nation 
been  so  reduced  in  the  universal  esteem. 
Never  have  we  as  a  people  been  held  in  such 
doubt  by  others. 

This  glaring  failtire  in  Korea  is  bu^aymp- 
tomatlc  of  a  general  bankruptcy  of  leadership 
over  many  fronts,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. Indeed,  we  have  yet  to  bear  a  com- 
prehensive statement  calculated  to  reassure 
the  American  people  that  the  future  boldi 
prospects  for  peace  and  tranqxilllity  and  a 
return  to  the  normalcy  of  happiness  and 
progress  in  the  great  American  tradition. 

Despite  the  hypocrisy  of  many  platitudi- 
nous statements,  our  leadership  is  funda- 
mentally lacking  in  a  capacity  and  spirit  to 
chart  a  course  which  will  bring  true  and 
lasting  peace.  Just  as  it  plunged  us  unpre- 
pared into  the  Korean  war,  it  Is  now  prepar- 
ing us  for  a  war  in  Europe.  As  it  tears 
down  our  structure  of  constitutional  liberty. 
It  rears  the  threat  of  converting  us  into  a 
military  state.  It  is  and  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  leadership  of  war. 

In  this  time  of  crisis  when  mounting  taxes 
•nd  prices  point  to  the  Inevitability  of  ulti- 
mate human   tragedy;    when   the   constant 
threat    of    imminent    world    war    keynotes 
Oovemment  propaganda  designed  to  suppress 
criticism:  when  ever-motuiting  disclosures  of 
scandal  and  corruption  are  seriously  impair- 
ing popular  faith  in  the  integrity  of   the 
governmental  process  and  making  major  in- 
roads into  preexisting  standards  of  private 
morals;   when  appointive  offlclals  in  whom 
the  people  have  lost  all  confidence  continue 
contemptuously  to  conduct  the  public  af- 
fairs; when  our  citizens  abroad  are  subjected 
With  impunity  to  duress  and  physical  vio- 
lence  by  foreign   governments  with   whom 
we  are  at  peace;  when  we  submit  to  black- 
mail and  extortion  and  pursue  a  policy  of 
fear  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  to  which 
we  have  committed  our  l>e loved  sons;  when 
we  witness  our  institutions  being  weakened 
by  drawing  upon  the  fruits  of  our  free  enter- 
prise economy  to  tmderwrite  the  deficits  of 
Ctociallst  and  Communist  economies  abroad: 
when  the  principle  of  state  and  community 
autonomy  established   by  the  Constitution 
as  safeguard  against  the  undue  centraliza- 
tion of  political  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  being  corrupted;  when  our  religious 
base  is  under  constant  pressure  from  Com- 
munists both  at  home  and  abroad — ^there  la 
•till  that  mightiest  of  resource  which  our 


Nation  poawesses  tht  love  of  individual  lib- 
erty and  the  spiritual  strength  indelibly 
rooted  in  the  American  heart. 

I  have  faith  that  that  mighty  bulwark 
to  representative  government — the  civic  con- 
science— will  shortly  assert  itself  under  the 
processes  establiahed  by  the  Constitution  and 
that  the  people  will  thus  rtchart  the  Nation '■ 
course. 

Let  a  leadership  then  emerge  with  the 
vision  and  moral  courag->  to  discard  the  dog- 
ma of  poUtlcal  precedent  which  seeks  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people — a  leadership  firmly 
resolved  to  restore  political  morality:  regain 
thrift  and  frugality  as  tbe  cornerstone  to 
national  stability  and  progress:  reestablish 
the  diffusion  of  the  political  power:  shore  up 
the  sagging  beams  of  our  free  institutions; 
revitalize  the  battered  remnants  of  oxu-  per- 
sonal freedoms:  reorient  foreign  policy  to 
reality  and  reason:  and  renew  a  devotion  to 
Ood  and  the  religious  base  upon  which  our 
country  was  erected. 


TW  Lisi>oi  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or   MONTAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESBNTATIVE8 

Monday,  March  24.  19S2 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  broad- 
cast by  David  Schoenbrun  on  February 
24,  1952,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System: 

LiSBOw.  February  24.  1953.— This  report  is 
coming  from  the  studios  of  the  Institute 
Tecnlco  in  Lisbon,  capital  of  Portugal. 

This  ultra-modem  Polytechnic  Institute 
Is  high  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  River  Tagus 
where  the  fleeu  of  Magellan  and  Vasco  da 
Gama  once  set  sail  for  a  new  world.  Those 
ships  flew  the  standards  of  King  and  church. 
The  Pope  himself  spurred  on  the  explorers 
with  a  pontifical  grant  of  half  the  New  World 
for  their  daring  and  skill. 

The  flag  flying  over  this  ancient  hilltop 
today  is  also  the  banner  of  men  who  say  they 
are  searching  for  a  new  world.  It  bears  the 
letters  NATO— nato— the  North  AtUntic 
Treaty  Organization.  ThU  Is  an  aUlance  of 
14  nations,  with  the  addition  this  week  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  a  reminder  that  the 
North  Atlsntic  Treaty  now  sweeps  across 
Europe  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

In  fact  the  territories  that  fly  the  NATO 
flag  stretch  acroes  the  northern' half  of  the 
globe — the  outposts  of  member  countries 
spread  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Equator,  from 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Dardanelles.  Its 
peoples  are  some  four  hundred  million  strong 
and  they  control  five  great  empires  that 
dwarf  the  moth3r  countries  in  size.  This 
tiny  country  Portugal,  with  a  population  Just 
equal  to  that  of  the  city  of*New  York,  has  an 
empire  23  times  the  area  of  the  motherland, 
larger  now  than  the  Dutch  Empire,  as  large 
as  the  Belgian,  topped  only  by  the  Empires 
of  Britain  and  France — all  of  whom  are 
members  of  NATO. 

More  than  four-flf ths  of  the  world's  Indus- 
trial production  poiuv  out  of  the  factories 
of  this  alliance.  Three  out  of  every  four 
ocean-going  freighters  fly  its  flag  or  use  Its 
ports  for  the  world's  trade. 

Tou  might  conclude  that  these  were  na- 
tions to  be  envied,  great  powers  with  the 
means  to  control  their  own  destinies  and  find 
almost  any  new  world  they  set  out  for,  with 
less  fear,  less  pain  than  suffered  by  the  men 
who  sailed  with  Magellan  ^rotmd  the  south- 
em  straits. 

Tou  wotild  be  right  to  think  to.  The  peo- 
ples of  this  alliance  have  much  to  be  envied. 


They  are  certainly  to  be  envied  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Asiatics  who  live  on 
little  more  than  a  bowl  of  rice  a  day.  The 
free  poUtlcal  institutions  of  the  most  pow- 
erful  nations  of  the  alliance  are  certainly 
to  be  envied  by  those  who  live  under  slsvery. 
The  miracles  of  iu  production  can  hardly 
be  believed  by  those  who  live  outside  NATO's 
main  production  centers. 

Tet  here  In  Lisbon  this  week  are  assem- 
bled the  leaders  of  this  great  alliance  and 
they  do  not  look  or  act  like  men  who  are  to 
be  envied.  They  are  worried  men.  some  of 
them  frightened  men.  The  future  they  are 
plotting  on  their  tables  of  statistics  looks  as 
uncertain  as  the  uncharted  ocean  facing  the 
sailors  of  Vasco  da  Oama — and  the  storms 
ahead,  they  wara  us.  are  u  unpredictable 
and  dangerous  as  the  Atlantic  at  iU  worst. 

The  dangers  of  which  they  are  speaking 
here  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  danger 
of  aggression.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
exercise  has.  it  is  true,  been  military,  de- 
voted to  an  tirgent  build-up  of  defense* 
against  aggression  from  the  East.  Tet  I 
have  heard  more  fear  expressed  here  this 
week  about  the  dangers  inside  the  alliance 
Itself  than  about  any  imminent  attack  by 
Russia. 

The  names  Rosnrr  Tatt  or  Herbert  Hoover 
seem  to  strike  more  terror  in  the  delegates 
to  this  North  Atlantic  Conference  than  the 
names  Stalin  or  Mao  Tse  Tung.  The  plan- 
ners here  are  much  more  concerned  about 
the  reaction  in  Congress,  in  the  British 
Parliament,  and  in  the  French  Assembly  than 
tt\ey  are  about  any  possible  reaction  from  the 
Kremlin. 

Our  leading  American  representatives.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson.  Mutual  Se- 
curity Administrator  Averell  Harrlman.  De- 
fense and  Treasury  secretaries  Lovett  and 
Snyder,  General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley— 
the  top  ranking  Cabinet  of  our  country — 
are  all  here  in  Lisbon  and  have  spent  much 
of  this  week  prodding  their  European  coun- 
terparts with  a  sense  of  urgency  that  was  not 
motivated  by  any  fear  of  an  Impending  at- 
tack on  the  alliance  from  the  outside. 

It  is  the  shadow  of  next  months  congres- 
sional debate  on  foreign  aid  that  is  the  bogy 
of  this  Lisbon  Conference.  It  dominatas 
every  committee  deliberation,  has  kept  a 
considerable  staff  of  able  men  busy  check- 
ing reactions  In  Washington  to  the  reports 
sent  from  here  by  the  correspondents  cover- 
ing this  meeting.  There  was  a  dramatic 
crisis  in  our  delegation  only  yesterday.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  news  that  the 
Soviet  had  developed  a  new  long-range 
bomber  that  could  carry  atomic  warheads  to 
America's  principal  cities — although  that  dis- 
turbing news  had  Just  reached  here.  The 
crisis  yesterday  was  caused  by  a  report  that 
the  American  delegates  had  promised  to  give 
Prance  an  additional  •500.000.000  of  military 
aid.  The  fact  that  Prance  wUl  give  General 
Eisenhower  the  bulk  of  his  infantry  this 
year— plus  the  burden  of  a  full-scale  war  in 
Indochina— would  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
!•  a  worthy  effort  to  support. 

But  the  report — wblch  was  correct  In  its 
figures — contained  an  important  inaccurate 
word:  The  word  "additional"— which  im- 
plied that  this  was  money  over  and  above 
what  Congress  had  already  authorised  for  the 
current  fiscsl  year.  In  fact  the  aid  being 
given  to  France  is  the  unspent  money  allo- 
cated last  November  for  special  projects  in 
Prance  that  would  enable  them  to  earn  the 
equivalent  in  dollars — purchases  of  goods 
and  services  for  United  States  defense  needs. 
Tet  this  error  which  does  not  affect  the 
practical  value  of  the  aid  to  France  brought 
our  delegation  near  to  panic  when  the  tele- 
phone began  buzzing  with  urgent  calls  from 
Waahington.  The  impression  had  been  given 
that  our  negotiators  were  spending  money 
they  didn't  have,  making  promises  wttboot 
consulting  Congress — and  to  watch  oar 
spokesmen  here  scooting  from  office  to  olBoe 
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to  deny  that  story  you  would  have  thought 
that  a  wcrld-ahaklng  crlsU  liad  ertxpted. 

Now  It  «  of  course  proper  and  neosMary  In 
our  demccraUc  system  that  appc^nted  offl- 
elaU  reqisct  the  will  and  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  would 
•uggest,  however,  that  something  is  radically 
wrong  when  these  ofllcials  live  in  fear  of  the 
Congress  and  force  decisions  on  the  basis 
not  of  wh:it  is  best  but  what  Congress  is  least 
Ukely  to  object  to.  This  is  one  of  the  key 
•tories  of  this  Usbon  Conference,  because 
it  is  a  widespread  development  by  no  means 
eonflned   to  ths  American   delegation. 

The  Ministers  of  France  live  in  daily  dread 
of  their  Assemblee  Nstlonale.  In  fact,  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  has  not  stayed  for 
the  end  of  this  conference.  Premier  Edgar 
Fteure  fiew  to  Paris  a  few  hours  ago  for  an 
urgent  Cabinet  meeting  there  tonight — and 
tomorrow  he  must  again  f  ac«  a  hostile  Parlia- 
ment and  begin  another  battle  for  his  Oov- 
ernment  life  on  its  financial  program.  Ths 
fact  that  our  American  delegates  were  able  to 
help  him  on  the  special-project  aid  is  a 
shield  of  defense  for  him — but  the  fact  also 
that  Prance  hss  made  heavy  commitments 
here  in  Lisbon — that  she  Is  overextended  on 
her  military  contribution  and  is  undergoing 
a  financial  and  economic  crisis— may  bring 
his  Government  down. 

This,  of  course,  comes  as  no  sxirprise  to  you 
who  listen  to  Howard  K.  Smith  regularly  on 
this  world-affairs  report.  Mr.  Smith  has 
often  pointed  out  the  gsp  between  the  mili- 
tary commitments  and  the  economic  capaci- 
ties of  these  countrlea— and  the  failure  of 
the  planners  to  control  the  raw  materials, 
production  schedules,  and  distribution  of  the 
producu  of  this  alliance. 

But  what  Is  new  and  what  has  become  most 
evident  here  in  Lisbon  is  the  political  gap 
between  the  planners  and  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, between  governments  and  con- 
gresses. This  means  that  Lisbon's  decisions, 
as  important  as  they  are.  must  be  endorsed 
back  home  in  the  next  2  weeks  or  they  will 
never  be  cashed.  The  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress and  the  ParliamenU  wm  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  plans  made  here. 
And  then  the  real  test  will  come  where  It 
must  eventually  come  in  a  democracy— on 
the  understanding  and  acceptance  by  the 
I>eopIe  of  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

From  that  point  of  view  this  Lisbon  con- 
ference has  set  the  stage  for  a  true  test  of 
our  intentions  end  determination.  The 
plans  finalised  here,  the  agreements  reached, 
are  in  themselves  excellently  conceived. 
There  are  real  accomplishments  to  report — 
keeping  in  mind  always  that  the  execution 
of  these  plans  is  the  real  payoff.  Today's 
news  that  the  countries  have  adopted  a 
S-TBV  schedule  based  on  a  lOO-dl vision  army 
target  and  something  in  the  order  of  a  $300.- 
000,000,000  total  expense — is  the  product  of 
the  best  military  and  economic  brains  of  the 
Western  World— and  they  assure  us  that  it 
will  provide  the  deterrent  to  aggression  that 
Is  the  ultimate  military  mission  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  an  tmprecedented  achievement.  It  is 
the  first  time  thst  s  group  of  men  sst  down 
to  examine  the  stste  secrets  of  sovereign  na- 
tions— prying  into  every  corner — taxes,  arma- 
ments, weapons,  prodiiction,  wages,  and 
prices,  and  coming  up  with  an  agreement  on 
how  much  each  nation  could  and  should 
contribute  for  the  conunon  defense. 

Whether  it  will  succeed  depends  not  only 
on  the  acceptance  at  legislatures  to  pay  the 
bill — it  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  wttom 
they  are  going  to  pass  the  bill  to.  In  France 
the  main  burden  of  Inflation  has  been  falling 
In  trip-hammer  blows  on  the  workingmen 
and  the  wage  earners,  whose  willingness  to 
turn  out  tools  and  bear  guns  Is  essential  to 
success.  Unless  these  burdens  are  more  fair- 
ly shared  out  It  Is  unlikely  that  these  plans 
Will  succeed. 

Not  only  claH  dllUrencM  but  national 
equities  are  Involved. 
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We  Americans  have  already  been  extremely 
generous  in  our  aid  to  Europe.  But  the 
Buropeans.  although  they  are  in  the  main 
gratefxil.  are  also  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  gotten  any  poorer  nor  have 
they  gotten  much  richer  in  the  process.  As 
one  European  offlclal  put  It  to  me  today:  'In 
proportion  to  o\ir  earnings  we  are  spending 
Individually  more  on  western  defense  than 
the  American  is.  Not  on  percentage  of  the 
total,  but  on  individual  percentages."  To 
Illustrate  his  pcAnt,  he  said:  "If  you  were  to 
give  two  suits  to  the  poor  and  I  were  only  to 
give  one.  your  effort  would  be  twice  as  great 
as  mine— but  if  I  only  had  one  suit  to  begin 
with  then  my  effort  woiild  still  strip  me 
bare." 

The  experU  have  been  keeping  this  Illus- 
tration In  mind  and  have  tried  to  apportion 
contributions  on  a  relative  tMSla — and  for 
the  first  time  have  come  close  to  satlsf3rlng 
thU  argument.  That  Is  a  real  accomplish- 
ment of  some  4  months  intensive  studying 
that  was  completed  here  in  Lisbon.  It  is 
designed  to  produce  this  year  an  army  of 
about  48  divisions  and  a  tactical  air  force 
of  4.000  planes — which  our  military  men  say 
Is  the  hard  core  of  a  formidable  force. 

That  is  perliaps  the  outstanding  restilt  of 
this  meeting.  Along  with  it  is  the  boost 
given  here  to  the  European  army  plan — ^that 
is.  the  stx-natton  community  inside  NATO- 
France.  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  three  Bene- 
lux nations  who  propose  to  form  a  single 
integrated  army  that  will  serve  under  Eisen« 
hower,  side  by  side  with  the  American,  Brit- 
ish, and  other  forces  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
It  Is  a  move  toward  European  federation, 
with  the  objective  of  making  Europe  even- 
tually independent  of  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic aid — a  move  that  may  enable  Europe 
to  regain  its  self-respect  and  confidence,  and 
the  equal  voice  in  world  affairs  that  can 
never  be  demanded  but  can  only  be  earned. 
The  fact  that  these  two  major  accomplish- 
ments are  military  ones  points  up  the  essen- 
tially military  character  of  this  alliance  so 
far. 

It  Is  dramatically  emphasized  here  by  the 
security  forces  guarding  these  buildings.  On 
the  rooftop  terrace  Just  outside  this  studio 
window  you  can  see  squads  of  black  uni- 
formed police  carrying  "tommy  guns"  on 
constant  control;  the  delegates  walk  Into 
their  conference  room  through  cloee-packed 
ranlu  of  bayonet-carrying  soldiers— cmd 
"tommy  guns"  are  even  found  in  front  of 
rest  rooms  in  the  main  biiilding. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  France  referred  to 
the  military  character  Of  this  alliance  in  a 
speech  to  the  Council  yesterday^«ald  it  was 
urgently  necessary  to  advance  the  economic 
alms  of  the  alliance  in  a  more  cooperative  and 
Intensive  effort. 

The  social  aims  of  NATO  are  supposed  to  be 
furthered  by  the  Committee  of  Five  set  up  at 
Ottawa — but  this  Committee  is  never  men- 
tioned here — has  done  virtually  nothing  and 
will  probably  be  abandoned  In  the  reorganl- 
aatioin. 

The  political  alms  of  the  alliance,  as  ez- 
prcssed  in  the  preamble  ot  the  pact,  are  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  to  realize.  The  pre- 
amble states  that  the  members  are  defending 
a  common  heritage,  a  common  civilization  of 
freedoms.  This  is  quite  obviously  not  the 
case.  The  differing  political  systems  of 
Greece.  Prance.  Portugal,  and  Norway  are 
obvious. 

The  host  nation  of  this  conference — ^Por- 
tugal—has said  plainly  that  it  did  not  ap- 
prove the  political  ideals  of  the  preamble. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal.  Dr.  Salazar, 
who  has  been  the  chief  of  this  country  for 
M  years,  said  plainly  on  JiUy  25.  1040,  dur- 
ing the  ratification  procedure  in  the  Lif  bon 
assembly  that  he  cotild  not  accept  the  princi- 
ples of  the  preamble. 

He  has  stated  that  his  to  a  "new  kind  of 
state,"  rejecting  commonlam  and  capitalism 
botlH-many  Portuguese  authorities  say  this 
country  cannot  afford  what  they  call  "demo- 


eratlc  disorder" — they  do  not  accept  princi- 
ples such  as  freedom  of  the  press  or  freedom 
of  assembly  and  opposition  as  we  do.  They 
look  with  disapproval  at  what  they  feel  is 
the  disorder  of  their  neighbor  France  and 
the  communism  that  to  allowed  to  flourish 
there. 

These  ccmtradlctions  Inside  the  alliance 
are  a  source  of  uneasiness  here — have  clouded 
the  deliberations  and  confused  the  issues. 

There  is  a  notable  gap  between  ideals  and 
practice,  between  planners  and  people,  be- 
tween the  needs  for  guns  and  butter. 

Lisbon,  however,  has  served  to  clarify  these 
coniradictions,  to  state  the  problem  as  it  is 
rather  than  as  it  should  l>e. 

It  can  mark  a  big  step  forward  <m  condi- 
tion that  the  legislatures  meet  the  challenge 
fairly  and  take  the  people  into  their  confi- 
dence as  they  have  not  yet  done.  Then  the 
potential  power  of  this  alliance  can  be 
brought  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and 
progress  which  is  its  only  Justification. 

This  is  David  Schoenbrun,  reporting  from 
Lisbon. 


Seed  SUpawBts  Orerseat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wnooNsm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
finest  private  acUvltles  now  being  carried 
on  to  cement  good  relations  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  anci  the  peo- 
ple of  any  other  land — in  this  instance, 
with  our  Philippine  friends— is  ttie  seeds- 
for -democracy  program. 

By  means  of  this  program,  it  is  hoped 
that  1,000,000  individual  seed  packets  will 
be  sent  abroad  this  year.    The  Commit- 
tee for  Free  Asia  is  handling  the  dlstri- . 
bution  of  these  packets. 

The  history  of  just  how  this  symbolic 
program  got  under  way  makes  very  in- 
teresting and  constructive  reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  an  article  by  Mr.  Harlan  Trott,  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  21  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Concrbsional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosb, 
as  follows: 
Unitxd  States  Qm  Sscoe  Sow  Good  Will  nr 

PHOJPPUnES 

(By  Harlan  Ttott) 

Saw  PIUNcisco. — Seeds  for  Democracy  are 
winging  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Philip- 
pines— packets  of  vegetable  seeds  that  the 
Committee  for  a  Free  Asia  is  distributing 
among  the  people  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
second  straight  year.  The  first  1952  consign- 
ment of  gift  seeds  has  left  Ban  Francisco  tiy 
plane. 

In  all.  some  Sia.OOO  individual  packages 
were  distributed  throughout  the  Philippines 
last  year.  The  goal  this  year  is  at  least 
1,000.000  Individual  seed  packets. 

The  seed  shipments  convey  the  friendly 
hopes  of  these  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens, school  children  and  adults,  that  the 
Filipinos  will  have  a  bountiful  crop  of  fresh 
vegetables  this  year  to  help  ease  their  food 
production  problem. 

Many  are  the  heartening  stories  the  oom> 
mittee's  drive  for  seed  donations  has  inspired 
among  group  supporters  and  IndlvUtual 
senders  throughout  the  United  Statea. 


in 
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Radio  station  WKNK  in  Keene.  N.  H..  wrote 
th«  Committee  for  a  Free  Asia,  "We  are 
pleased  to  inform  you  that  we  have  collected 
around  40  poxinds  of  seeds  for  the  Seeds  for 
Democracy.  We  are  receiving  large  numbers 
at  wads  In  each  malL" 

DON ATIOMS   FOUB   DC 

Tleaae  find  30  cents  to  buy  some  Ken- 
tucky beans."  wrote  Maude  Hooper  of  Los 
Angeles.  "Only  have  my  social  secxirity  so 
don't  have  much  to  send,  but  even  that 
little  bit  will  help  those  poor  people  a  lot." 

The  Beard-Adams  Seed  Co.  of  Taklma, 
Wash.,  pitched  in:  "We  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving 50  to  100  circulars  about  yoxir  pro- 
gram in  order  that  we  may  circxilate  them 
through  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  others 
that  might  take  an  active  part." 

Seeds  worth  92.467  were  forwarded  by  this 
Yakima  company  after  the  drive.  Logan's 
South  Yakima  Seed  Store  took  hold,  too, 
merging  Its  shipment  worth  9881  with  its 
friendly  competitor.  A  highway  express 
company  trucked  them  here  free. 

"We  are  almost  100  percent  an  agricul- 
tural community  and  realize  what  It  would 
mean  to  be  without  seeds  to  plant,"  said 
H.  J.  Adams. 

Prom  garden -groomed  Litchfield,  Conn., 
Mrs.  Josiah  Lasell.  2d,  sent  Seeds  for  Democ- 
racy a  check  to  help  the  Philippine  people. 
"Our  garden  club  does  not  meet  in  the  win- 
ter, so  I  am  unable  to  present  the  Idea  to 
the  members.  As  a  member  of  the  Oarden 
Clubs  of  America,  I  feel  we  should  be  rep- 
resented, if  only  by  a  small  contribution." 

GKATITUOI  EZPKZSSXD 

The  Cubs  and  Brownies  of  the  East  Liver- 
pool,  Ohio,  Scouts,  had  their  leader  write: 
"We  Vould  like  to  take  part  in  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom  by  contributing  seeds." 

From  across  the  ocean,  offlclals  and  private 
citizens  In  the  Philippines  express  their 
gratitude. 

"As  a  Filipino  ex-soldier,  a  fanner,  and 
peaceful  citizen,  I  highly  appreciate  the  idea 
of  giving  aid  to  this  coimtry  in  the  form  of 
seeds  to  help  bolster  oxir  food,"  the  commit- 
tee was  told. 

"There  is  a  scarcity  of  vegetables.  That 
Is  because  our  farmers  do  not  have  the  im- 
proved vegetable  seeds.  Gift  of  vegetable 
■eeds  is  one  way  to  discoorage  the  member- 
ship of  farmers  to  the  dissidents  (Huka).** 

STASTZO  IX    1950 

A  Filipino  school  superintendent  promised 
to  "send  you  pictiu>es  of  the  seed  beds  and 
when  the  vegetables  wlU  be  at  their  best." 

"The  only  vegetables  we  have  are  squash, 
gabl,  sayote,  and  mostly  camotes,"  a  Filipino 
woman  wrote.  "So  we  are  glad  if  you  can 
give  us  any  kind  of  seeds.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  your  kindness  be  remembered  forever." 

The  Seeds  for  Democracy  program  began  as 
the  result  of  a  news  dispatch  filed  in  the 
summer  of  1950  by  the  Manila  correspondent 
of  a  Chicago  newspaper,  telling  of  the  great 
shortage  of  vegetable  seeds  which  was  throt- 
■  tling  efforts  of  small  Filipino  farmers  to  pro- 
duce enough  food.  Because  people  realized 
that  American  vegetable  seeds  would  be 
more  effective  than  millions  in  financial  aid 
or  In  the  direct  shipment  of  food,  the  seed- 
collection  campaign  cayght  on. 

The  response  from  individuals,  school 
groups,  and  big  seed  companies  netted  162,- 
000  packages  for  the  Filipinos  that  year. 
Later  the  Committee  for  Free  Asia  was  in- 
vited to  take  over  the  program. 

CASH    CONVSHTXD    TO    SXZD8 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  committee's 
headquarters  here,  and  responsibilities  were 
assigned  to  those  present  to  write  letters  to 
national  organizations,  radio  stations,  news- 
papers, television  outlets,  magazines,  and 
many  other  agencies  that  might  be  interested 
in  cooperating  with  the  Seeds  for  Democracy 
program.     Meanwhile  seeds  were  being  re- 


ceived and  shipped  to  the  Phillpplnea  from 
Individual  newspaper  campaigns. 

CFA  ofQcially  ended  its  campaign  Decem- 
ber 31.  but  because  its  appeal  was  Nation- 
wide and  many  national  organizations 
needed  several  months  to  canvass  their  in- 
dividual members,  and  because  magasine 
articles  were  prepared  months  in  advance, 
seeds  continue  to  be  received  In  increasing 
amounts. 

Seeds  are  not  retailed  in  most  of  the  Na- 
tion during  the  fall  and  winter.  Since  the 
drive  has  been  conducted  through  the  late 
fall  and  winter  months,  many  who  wanted 
to  buy  seeds,  and  could  not,  have  contributed 
cash.  CFA  has  converted  these  donations 
Into  seeds. 

CFA  feels  that  the  campaign  has  been 
beneficial  in  a  number  of  ways.  For  one 
thing,  the  public  relations  value  has  helped 
to  establish  the  CFA  In  the  public  eye  as  an 
organization  Interested  in  the  grass-roots 
approach  to  the  task  of  stemming  commu- 
nism in  Asia. 


Policies  of  the  Southeastern  Power 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBHAN  WELKER 

OF  nuHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "SEPA  Would  Waste  Both  Our 
Money  and  Scarce  Ma:,erlals  To  Win 
Power."  published  in  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  of  March  5,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  th?*  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

SEPA  Womj)  Wastx  Both  Ou«  Monkt  ahd 
ScAscx  Matesials  To  Wi|i  Powsa 

The  unrelenting  effort  of  the  Southeast- 
ern Power  Administration  to  get  money  from 
Congress  to  build  power  lines  duplicating 
present  lines  or  lines  to  be  built  is  another 
example  of  the  lawlessness  of  government 
about  which  we  have  been  sounding  the 
warning  signal  for  many  sessions. 

This  agency  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  trying  to  set  itself  up  in  the  power 
business,  though  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  under  which  it  was  established,  gives 
It  no  such  authority.  It  is  attempting  to 
override  the  instructions  it  received  from 
Congress  last  year  not  to  start  construction 
of  the  proposed  lines  unless  it  was  unable 
to  make  contracts  with  the  owners  of  the 
private  lines  to  transmit  the  power  from 
Clarks  Hill  and  other  projects.  It  is  trying 
to  get  money  to  build  Its  own  lines  parallel 
to  private  lines  at  a  great  waste  of  strategic 
materials  urgently  needed  in  the  defense 
program. 

It  proposes  to  build  a  line  from  Clarks 
Hill  Dam  on  the  Savannah  River  to  Green- 
wood, S.  C,  a  distance  of  41  miles.  But 
the  South  Carolina  Electric  tt  Gas  Co.  Is 
already  building  a  line  from  a  point  within 
2  miles  of  the  Clarks  Hill  Dam  to  McCor- 
mick,  S.  C.  which  is  only  20  miles  from 
Greenwood.  It  has  offered  to  build  at  Its 
own  expense  the  2-mUe  link  from  its  line  to 
the  Clarks  Hill  Dam.  The  Duke  Power  Co. 
has  offered  to  cooperate  In  building  the  20- 
mile  link  from  McCormick  to  Greenwood. 
The  building  of  those  lines  would  cost  the 
Government  nothing. 

Then,  both  companies  have  offered  to 
transmit  the  Clarks  Hill  power  over  those 


lines  to  Greenwood  County  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  The  SEPA  could  have  had  a  contract 
to  transmit  this  power  any  time  It  wanted 
to  negotiate,  but  it  seems  to  have  gone  to 
great  pains  to  avoid  signing  a  contract  with 
the  two  private  companies. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  South  Carolina 
company  offered  to  sign  such  a  contract,  but 
the  SEPA  submitted  a  one-sided  contract 
that  was  not  binding  on  itself  but  would 
have  bound  the  South  Carolina  company 
to  make  its  lines  available,  practically  at  the 
sole  discretion  at  8SPA  and  for  its  own  pur- 
poses exclusively.  Naturally  the  company 
could  not  sign  such  a  contract,  whereupon 
SEPA  broke  off  the  negotiations.  It  seems 
determined  not  to  get  a  contract,  so  that 
it  can  call  on  Congresa  for  the  money  to 
build  the  lines. 

It  did  almost  the  same  thing  a  year  ago. 
It  reftised  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
private  companies  to  transmit  the  power. 
When  Congress  did  not  grant  SEPA  the  au- 
thority to  build  Its  own  line,  It  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  Greenwood  County  Electric 
Power  Commlst  Ion  to  sell  It  the  power.  Then 
It  went  before  Congreu  and  said,  "We  have  a 
contract  to  sell  the  power.  Now  we  must 
have  a  line  to  deliver  It."  And  eo  It  asked 
for  •1,200,000  to  build  the  line. 

It  got  only  $318,000  with  instructions  not 
to  use  It  if  a  reasonable  contract  could  be 
negotiated  to  transmit  the  power  over  the 
private  lines  to  Greenwood  County.  It  has 
refuaed  to  negotiate  such  a  contract.  Now 
it  goes  before  the  same  committee  and  saya, 
"We  cant  get  the  contract.  We  must  hav* 
money  to  build  the  line." 

Besides  the  Duke  and  South  Carolina 
companies,  six  other  private  power  firms 
have  had  the  same  experience  or  similar  ex- 
periences with  SEPA.  They  are  Carolina 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  OeorgU  Power,  Alabama 
Power,  Gulf  Power,  Mississippi  Power,  and 
Virginia  Electric  *  Power.  The  story  of  their 
efforts  to  come  to  some  agreement  with 
SEPA  cover  nearly  300  pages  of  testimony 
In  the  bearings  of  the  subconunlttee  of  tbs 
Committee  on   Appropriations. 

It  la  a  depressing  account  of  the  machlna« 
tlons  of  a  Go .  emment  agency  in  its  attempt, 
without  authority  In  law,  to  get  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  power  supply  of  the  whole  South- 
east outside  of  TV  A.  Once  It  got  the  power 
In  Its  hands.  It  would  have  all  business  and 
Industry  In  this  section  at  Its  mercy. 

For  that  reason  SEPA  has  been  called  the 
most  dangerous  governmental  agency  in  the 
country  today.  It  Is  using  the  power  of 
government  to  force  us.  step  by  in  visible 
step,  into  a  socialistic  system.  If  we  1st 
It  get  away  with  such  steps  as  this  one  at 
Clarks  HiU.  we  shaU  awake  one  fine  morn- 
ing to  learn  that  It  has  um  so  firmly  In  ita 
tentacles  that  we  cant  shake  It  off. 

Lawless  government  Is  creeping  upon  ua.* 


Deification  of  New  United  States  Depart- 
ment  of  Africmltnre  Bnildiag,  Alex- 
andria, La. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER,  SR. 

or  LOTTiaiAJIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  an  addrees 
delivered  by  me  on  March  22.  1952,  at 
the  dedication  in  Alexandria,  La.,  of 
the  new  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Agriculture  Building. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoou, 
as  follows: 

LadlM  and  gentlemen,  the  dedication  of 
this  building  repreaents  a  real  milestone  In 
the  forward  march  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Standing  as  a  monument  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  had  the  cotirage  and 
stamina  to  fight  for  progress  In  agriculture, 
this  structure  symbolises  the  self-govern- 
ment which  means  so  much  to  all  of  us. 

I  am  honored  in  being  Invited  to  partici- 
pate with  you  in  these  significant  exercises. 
These  consolidated  offices  represent  the 
united  service  that  the  agricultural  agencies 
ean  now  offer  the  farmers  of  our  great  State. 

It  la  gratifying  to  me  that  Louisiana  has 
such  a  buUdlng,  especially  designed  and 
cooperatively  built  to  house  the  State  offices 
of  several  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  agenclet.  I  understand  that  in 
this  building  will  be  the  Louisiana  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Admlntotratlon,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Forest  Service  Experiment  Station. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  building  woxild  have 
seemed  but  a  dream.  But  hen  we  are  today 
dedicating  this  structure  to  the  future  serv- 
ice and  continued  strength  of  agriculture  in 
the  State  of  Ixmlslana.  I  am  proud  that 
our  State  ts  first  with  stich  a  building— that 
we  have  led  the  way  In  this  Important  move. 
I  was  pleased  when  shout  a  year  ago  Secre- 
tary Brannan  called  for  the  consolidation  of 
all  U8DA  agencies  having  to  do  with  the  c(m- 
servation  of  cur  agricultural  resources.  I 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  such  a  plan 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it  be- 
come a  reality.  During  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress I  sponsored  a  bill  to  accomplish  such 
a  purpose.  It  passed  the  Senate,  but  was 
killed  in  conference  by  the  House.  When 
X  became  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
ot.  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  again  pro- 
posed a  consolidation  similar  to  the  one 
which  was  carried  out  by  Secretary  Brannan. 

The  need  for  effective,  coordinated  action 
In  carrying  out  our  farm  program  was  never 
greater.  All  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Aglleulture,  and  all  others  who  support  and 
■enrlce  the  farmar.  wiU  have  to  do  their 
best  In  ths  months  and  years  ahead.  And 
there  will  have  to  be  full  teamwork  and 
complete  coordination  among  aU.  There  la 
no  room  for  debate  among  agencies  as  to  who 
will  have  the  right  to  do  what.  There  must 
be  no  duplication  of  effort  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form.  All  employees  must  work  for  a 
greater  agriculture  to  the  end  that  the  Job 
ean  l>e  done  intelligently,  quickly,  and  eco- 
nomically. There  Is  so  much  to  be  accom- 
plished that  the  paramount  question  Is 
whether  or  not  we  can  get  it  done  In  time — 
with  everybody  carrying  hla  fair  ahare  of 
the  load. 

I  understand  that  parish  offices  have  also 
been  consolidated  In  33  of  our  64  paiishes. 
That  is  another  mark  of  great  progress  in 
just  1  year.  That  represents  more  than  half, 
and  I  am  svire  that  as  soon  as  housing  can 
be  obtained  and  other  arrangemenu  made 
the  remaining  SI  parlahas  wUl  alao  oonaoll- 
date. 

Even  more  Important  than  the  fact  that 
these  offices  are  being  brought  together  under 
ona  roof,  is  the  improved  service  these  agen- 
elae  will  be  able  to  render  to  the  farmers  of 
Lowlalana.  The  main  purpose  of  consolida- 
tion is  to  better  assist  the  farmers  of  our 
State — to  help  them  with  the  tremendous 
job  of  producing  enough  food  and  fiber  for 
aU  the  people. 

One  of  these  services — and  It  vitally  con- 
cerns all  of  us — hss  to  do  with  the  conser- 
vation of  our  sou.  Without  i>roductlve  land, 
all  ths  othsr  phases  of  our  farm  program 
will  be  of  little  consequence.  Price  and 
farm  credit  support*,  forestry  development, 
and  related  activities  are  essential.    But  ths 


bails  of  It  all  U  the  land.  FertUe  sou  is  the 
foundation  we  must  have  in  order  to  buUd 
the  strength  we  need  for  the  future.  The 
preservation  of  our  precious  topsoU  presents 
our  greatest  challenge. 

The  day  when  we  could  go  out  and  take 
In  new  land  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  increas- 
ing population  is  gone.  There  are  no  more 
great  areas  of  tmdeveloped  cropland  farther 
west. 

No  more  ean  we  simply  build  a  road  that 
will  lead  to  some  new  and  broad  valley  of 
virgin  land.  In  the  past  60  years  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  that  road  here  in  the 
United  States — a  road  that  has  ever  turned 
westward  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  earliest  man, 
there  is  now  very  little  new  land  over  the 
mountains  or  across  some  sea  anywhere  in 
the  world.  For  centuries  before,  man  would 
take  his  flocks  and  herds  to  new  pastures. 
Or  he  coul^  move  on  and  turn  new  sod  in 
some  undeveloped  section  of  the  world. 
Always  there  was  new  land  beyond  the 
horizon.  But  we  have  almost  reached  th.i 
last  frontiers  of  land  expansion  even  in  oiur 
own  great  new  country.  We  have  reached 
the  Pacific,  and  across  the  Pacific  lies  the 
East  with  Its  countless  hordes  of  under- 
nourished people. 

And  where  the  East  begins  there  is  Japan 
with  0,000,000  farmers — more  than  there  are 
In  the  United  States — trying  to  satisfy  their 
nation's  needs  from  some  16,000,000  acres  of 
land — an  area  about  half  the  size  of  Lou- 
isiana. There  is  China,  where  starvation  Is 
•o  common  that  it  flourishes  almost  utmo- 
tlced,  while  the  Yellow  River  carries  from  Its 
watershed  more  soil  than  all  the  rivers  of 
the  United  States.  And  there  is  India,  vrith 
teeming  millions  fighting  hunger,  armed  only 
with  a  primitive  agriculture.  Here  Is  an  area 
which  shows  signs  of  extreme  neglect  In  the 
conservation  and  preservation  of  Irreplace- 
able topsoil. 

Turning  to  the  Middle  Bast,  there  are 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  Jordan  River — lands 
(tf  milk  and  honey  according  to  Biblical 
stories,  but  now  mostly  barren  deserts  and 
unproductive  bogs  which  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  precious 
top  sou. 

Ths  aUuvlal  plain  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates Rivers  that  once  supported  a  popu- 
lation of  between  17.000.000  and  25.000,000 
and  furnished  the  lifeblood  for  the  great  city 
of  Babylon  now  supports  little  more  than 
three  and  one-half  million.  Much  of  the 
land — as  the  early  prophets  warned — ^has 
become  "a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a 
wUderness,  a  land  wherein  no  man  dwelleth." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  know  whereof  I 
speak,  for  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
visit  and  see  with  my  own  eyes  thoee  parts 
of  the  world  I  have  been  referring  to. 

I  know  that  condition  is  a  long  way  from 
us  here  In  the  United  States.  It  is  a  long 
way  from  the  abundant  harvests  we  have 
been  taking  from  our  land  in  recent  years. 

But  I  sometimes  wonder  what  our  situa- 
tion would  be  today  if  we  had  not  done  ro 
many  constructive  things  for  agriculture  in 
the  last  18  years.  Maybe  we  would  not  be  in 
desperate  straits  yet,  but  our  problem  cer- 
tainly would  be  much  more  serious  than  it  Is. 

Continued  waste  of  our  land  and  a  con- 
tinued Increase  in  population  might  in  time 
provide  the  basis  for  conditloiu  like  these 
which  plague  older  areas  of  the  world.  The 
challenge  to  us  here  today  Is  to  keep  this 
disaster  from  happening  in  oxir  country. 

When  Hernando  de  Soto  came  to  Louisiana 
In  the  winter  of  1541,  what  Is  now  the  United 
States  was  inhabited  by  an  estimated  800,000 
Indians.  If  the  land  had  been  equally  di- 
vided, each  Indian  would  have  had  about 
a.400  acres.  Today,  aome  411  years  later, 
with  a  peculation  of  over  166,000,000.  we  have 
less  than  12  acres  of  land  per  person.  In 
terms  of  harvested  cropland,  that  scales  down 
to  only  about  2^4  aaes  per  person. 


Yet  It  ii  estimated  that  the  Mississippi 
River  dumps  something  Uke  an  average  of 
2,000,000  tons  of  solids  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  every  day.  That  is  2,000  acres  of 
land,  figuring  the  topsoil  as  between  6  and  7 
Inches  deep.  That  is  50  40-acre  farms  a  day. 
Two  40-acre  farms  every  hour  of  the  day— 
24  hours  a  day. 

And  our  topsoU  scientists  teU  us  that 
despite  aU  we  have  been  doing  to  conserve 
our  land  we  are  not  yet  keeping  up  with 
erosion  and  deterioration.  No  doubt  there 
are  farms  and  areas  where  the  soil  is  more 
fertile  today  than  it  was  when  de  Soto  came 
to  Louisiana  or  John  Smith  settled  James- 
town In  Virginia,  but  for  many  parts  of  our 
country  the  fertUity  level  Is  stiU  going  down. 
Each  year  we  are  taking  more  from  our  laud 
than  we  are  putting  back.  When  we  total 
up  our  sou  account  each  year  we  are  farther 
behind.  Unless  we  balance  that  tnidget,  serl- 
oiu  trouble  Is  Inevitable. 

This  country  has  been  built  on  a  highly 
productive  agriculture,  based  on  the  abUlty 
of  the  farmer  to  produce  more  than  he 
needed  himself.  Back  some  100  ytan  sgu 
about  85  percent  of  our  people  Uved  on  tb» 
farm.  They  produced  enough  to  meet  their 
personal  requirements,  with  enough  left  over 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  16  percent  engaged 
in  indiistry  and  located  in  the  towns.  To- 
day it  Is  Just  the  reverse.  There  are  85  per- 
cent of  our  people  engaged  in  Industry  and 
living  in  cities  and  towns,  and  only  15  per- 
cent  on  the  farms. 

In  1961  a  little  over  10,000,000  farm  worker* 
met  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  156,000,- 
000  people  in  the  United  States,  and  had 
enough  left  over  for  a  fair  export  to  other 
countries.  That  means  that  each  farm 
worker  produced  enough  for  himself  and  14 
other  people.  It  means  that  only  a  smaU 
fraction  of  our  citlzeiu^  produces  all  ths 
food  and  fiber — which  are  the  lifeblood  of 
oxir  very  existence — for  themselves  and  for 
our  expanding  population. 

Stop  for  a  minute  and  think  that  over. 
It  means  that  14  people  are  depending  on 
one  farm  worker.  It  means  that  what  one 
man  does  with  the  soil  he  farms  wUl  deter- 
mine how  well  those  14  other  people  Uve. 
In  the  broader  sense,  It  means  that  all  155,- 
000,000  of  our  people — and  the  number  Is  In- 
creaslixg  steadily — are  directly  affected  by 
what  happens  to  our  farm  lands.  Thomas 
Jefferson  put  It  this  way: 

"While  the  farmer  holds  title  to  the  land, 
actually  it  belongs  to  all  the  people  because 
civilization  Itself  rests  upon  the  soli." 

We  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  the  past 
SO  years.  I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  have  had 
In  what  has  been  done,  but  a  huge  job  Ilea 
before  us.  Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  remem- 
ber the  6-cent  cotton  and  the  dreary  days  of 
the  depression.  And,  I  would  like  to  remind 
a  lot  of  folks  that  the  depression  on  the 
farm  had  started  long  before  1932.  There 
had  been  a  general  farm  depression  since  the 
early  twenties,  and  herd  In  the  South  few 
farms  had  recovered  from  earlier  abuses  of 
the  land.  Farms  had  been  cottoned  and 
cottoned,  cottoned  and  corned — cottoned 
and  tobaccoed  to  death.  It  Is  Indeed  grati- 
fying to  see  the  magic  carpet  of  green  that 
has  been  spreading  over  the  South  In  recent 
years.  It  is  bringing  with  It  a  new  hope  for 
the  futiue.  It  means  that  not  only  are  we 
conserving  our  soU — checking  the  erosion 
that  was  bleeding  us  to  death — but  we  are 
brlngirig  a  new  prosperity  to  the  Southland. 

This  buUding  symbolizes  all  that  progress, 
and  It  seems  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  look  back  at  the  difficult  situation  con- 
fronting agriculture  even  in  the  late  thir- 
ties. We  recovered  from  the  droughts  of 
1934  and  1936  only  to  nm  right  into  market- 
wrecking  surpluses  again  in  1937.  Our  bins 
and  alba  and  warehouses  were  running  over, 
and  farm  prices  were  tumbling  down.  That 
Is  the  year  I  entered  the  SenaU  and  I  soon 
began  to  hear  from  the  folks  back  home. 
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'  A  special  session  of  Congress  was  called  In 
tlie  fall  of  1937  to  determine  what  could  be 
done.  During  that  session  Senators  Pope, 
of  Idaho,  licOlll,  of  Kansas,  Bankhead.  of 
Alabama,  and  I  Introduced  the  legislation 
that  now  stands  on  the  statute  books  as  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

The  1936  legislation  had  provided  for  pay- 
ments to  farmers  who  converted  from  soll- 
depletlng  to  soil -conserving  crops,  but  the 
1938  act  moved  on  from  there  and  provided 

•  farm  program  with  assistance  to  the  Indi- 
vidual farmer  to  help  him  carry  out  soil-  and 
water-oonservatlcm  practices  on  his  own 
farm.  Provisions  for  electltig  parish  and 
community  committeemen  were  continued 
and  strengthened. 

Although  a  newcomer  In  the  Senate.  I 
eooducted  many  of  the  hearings  that  formed 
the  basis  for  this  leg^lslatlon.  the  foundation 
of  our  present  farm  program.     It  has  done 

•  lot  of  good.  We  may  never  know  enctly 
how  much  good.  But  I  am  sure  the  con- 
■ervatlon  w.rk  pwformed  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  and  In  the  soil* 
eonservatlcn  districts  has  played  an  impor- 
tant peiTt  In  making  possible  the  tremendous 
toesf  su  In  food  and  fiber  production  over 
Hm  last  12  years. 

Since  1940  farm  production  has  been  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  Production  records 
have  been  broken  year  after  year.  Crop 
Tlelds  In  the  last  13  years  have  risen  nearly 
60  p^cent.  And  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  last  year  the  per  capita  consumption 
at  food  was  13  percent  greater  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  prewar  years — 1935-39. 

When  we  set  up  standards,  or  measuring 
■ticks,  to  determine  how  well  a  type  of  fov- 
emment,  or  a  system,  or  a  program  Is  work- 
ing. I  wonder  what  better  gauge  there  is  than 
how  well  people  are  living.  We  may  be  told 
,  Id  glowing  phrases  about  some  new-fangleU 
system,  but  to  me  the  add  test  is,  "Will  it 
help  people  to  live  better?" 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that,  although 
we  missed  our  goal  of  16.000.000  bales  of 
cotton  last  year  by  some  700,000  bales,  we 
produced  that  cotton  on  27,000.000  acres. 
Back  In  1925  we  produced  a  16.000.000-bale 
crop,  but  it  required  42.000,000  acres  to  do  it. 
We  are  growing  more  cotton  on  fewer  acres. 
This  leaves  more  land  for  grass  and  legumes, 
tor  pastures  and  meadows.  I  think  we  have 
A  better  potential  for  Increasing  production 
on  grasslands  here  In  the  South  than  any- 
where ei»e  in  the  United  States. 

Hay  and  pastvures  provide  over  half  the 
nutrients  consimied  by  livestock,  and  pro- 
duction of  meat  is  the  No.  1  problem  facing 
agrlciilture  today.  In  oxrtllnlng  the  1952 
goals,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
placed  the  greatest  emphasis  on  Increasing 
Xeed  production,  so  that  we  can  maintain 
our  livestock  numbers  rather  than  reduce 
present  stocks  because  of  feed  shortages. 

With  a  population  that  Is  Increasing  by 
■cone  6,000  a  day,  our  agricultural  problems 
are  not  going  to  get  any  easier.  But  If  we 
can  conserve  our  soil,  and  at  thp  :ame  time 
Increase  the  production  of  meat  by  growing 
more  grasses  and  legumes,  we  are  on  the 
light  track. 

I  am  aware  of  what  the  soil  conservation 
districts,  8CS,  FMA.  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  have  been 
doing  here  In  Louisiana  to  promote  better 
grasalands.  A  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished, but  even  greater  gains  mtist  be 
achieved  In  the  future  If  we  are  to  hold  ovir 
own. 

The  prodtictlon  }ob  ahead  offers  a  very 
real  challenge.  In  spite  of  recent  and  near- 
record  output  In  recent  years,  we  have  been 
cutting  deep  Into  reserve  stocks  of  cotton 
and  other  basic  crops.  We  must  produce 
more,  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
present  population  but  also  to  keep  up  with 
•n  increase  which  baa  been  running  at  cIom 
to  2.000,000  a  year. 

We  get  a  better  measure  of  this  increasing 
production  Job  when  we  realize  that  It  would 


require  about  7.500,000  acres  of  new  land  per 
year,  at  present  production  rates.  Just  to 
keep  up  with  the  growing  population.  It  la 
obvious  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  any- 
where near  that  much  additional  farm  land, 
and  so  the  answer  must  lie  In  Increased 
yields  on  the  acres  we  already  have  In  pro- 
duction if  we  are  to  maintain  our  standards 
of  living.  That  means  better  care  of  the 
land — conservation.  We  cannot  afford  to 
permit  th«  dumping  of  our  top  soil  into  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico.  We  must  arrest  Old  lian 
Blver  and  make  him  mend  his  ways. 

If  we  go  on  wasting  our  soil  and  depleting 
the  fertiUty  of  our  farms,  the  reaviit  is  in- 
evitable. Eventually,  and  not  too  far  ahead 
at  that,  we  will  have  to  tighten  our  belts, 
have  less  of  the  good  things  in  life  and.  in 
general,  expect  a  progressively  lower  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  other  course,  and  the  one  we  must 
follow,  is  to  speed  up  our  coordinated  con- 
servation efforts.  We  must  buUd  up  our 
land,  ^>lant  more  grass  and  legiunes,  put 
more  acrea  to  work  effectively.  We  must 
harness  our  rivers,  and  put  them  to  work  for 
our  benefit. 

The  work  which  is  already  being  done 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  la  sound. 
It  is  helping  to  stem  the  forces  of  destruc- 
tion. In  checking  the  reports  of  accom- 
pllchments  under  the  ACP  program  in  1980, 
I  find  that  it  has  helped  Louisiana  farmen 
establish  over  448.000  acres  of  green  manure 
and  cover  crops.  It  helped  them  seed  nearly 
300.000  acres  of  pasture,  and  plant  nearly 
8.000  acres  of  trees.  That  U  a  fine  record 
but  It  la  not  good  enough.  I  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  Louisiana  leads  th«  way  in 
that  field.  The  efforts  of  our  agricultural 
agencies  represent  progreas.  all  right,  but  I 
also  note  from  this  same  report  that  the 
program  reached  only  S2  percent  of  thla 
State's  farmers  that  year.  And  I  have  been 
somewhat  disturbed  by  reports  that  too  often 
the  program  assistaiice  goes  back  to  the  same 
farmers  each  year;  and  that  too  often,  casen- 
tiaJIy  the  same  practices  are  paid  for  year 
after  year.  At  the  same  time.  I  am  told 
that  while  fine  and  elaborate  conservation 
plans  are  worked  out  In  the  soil -conservation 
districts,  the  actual  work  of  saving  the  soil 
is  moving  much  too  slowly  in  many  rwsfie. 
Let  us  not  be  selfish.  Let  us  think  in  terms 
of  future  generations,  yet  unborn.  As 
fiuardians  of  our  precious  soil,  farmers  should 
make  every  sacrifice  possible  and  our  Oov- 
ernment  should  help  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  the  end  that  It  will  not  waste  away. 

I  mention  these  things  In  a  constructive 
spirit,  and  I  know  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  agencies  are  aware  of  these  needs. 
This  consolidation  which  U  becoming  a 
reality  here  In  Alexandria  today  li.  in  fact,  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  coordinated  and 
strengthened  conservation  service.  It  Is  a 
big  step  toward  reaching  this  goal,  and  a 
mighty  good  omen  for  the  future. 

The  ACP  program  is  tills  year  being  di- 
rected more  to  a  "farm-by -farm,  first-thlngs- 
flrst"  approach,  with  emphasis  on  Individual 
farm  plans  which  are  based  on  essential 
conservation  needs  on  each  farm.  The  tech- 
nical services  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice are  also  being  geared  more  effectively  to 
the  planning  side  of  this  over-all  task. 

This  year,  over  In  St.  Helena  Parish,  com- 
mimlty  committeemen  are  making  these 
farm-by-farm  contacts,  on  a  parish-wide  ex- 
perimental basis.  I  am  told  that  their  work 
already  has  resulted  In  increasing  participa- 
tion In  soil-conservation  practices  from  30 
percent  to  better  than  80  percent.  I  under- 
stand, too,  that  there  has  been  a  definite 
trend  away  from  the  so-called  routine  or  re- 
peat practices  to  the  more  permanent  type* 
Of  conservation. 

It  is  Important  that  the  program  is  reach- 
Ing  new  acres.  It  wUl  be  getting  conserva- 
tion on  farms  where  there  has  been  little 
conservation  tn  the  past.    And,  believe  me. 


we  are  going  to  need  every  available  acre  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  or  two  htmdred  miUion  pop- 
ulation of  1976. 

We  liave  made  a  lot  of  progtem  in  the  past 
year  in  building  a  strong  national  defense. 
But  if  the  fiow  of  food  and  fiber  to  these 
men  and  women  in  th»  armed  servlcaa  and  in 
defense  plants  were  to  stop,  the  whol«  effort 
would  break  down. 

American  agriculture  is  the  heart  that 
pumps  the  lifeblood  to  all  the  segments  of 
our  national  life.  Stop  that  heart,  and  we 
go  the  way  of  Babylon,  or  Nineveh,  and  T^e. 

That  is  the  challenge  facing  the  farmer* 
of  America  today. 

This  building,  which  we  dedicate  here  to- 
day, symbolizes  the  acceptance  of  that  chal- 
lenge. It  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  cooperation  and  coordination  among  all 
who  have  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  at  heart. 
By  working  hand  In  hand,  those  of  us  who 
are  chargl^d  with  the  responsibility  of  assist- 
ing the  farmer  wUl  be  better  able  to  guide 
and  encourage  him  In  the  never-ending,  ever 
more-important  task  of  producing  the  Na- 
tion's food  and  fiber  requirements.  Let  ua 
reeolve  here  and  now  to  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  side  by  side  push  forward  to 
new  and  greater  achlerements  In  agriculture. 
Let  us  build  today  the  firm  foundation  that 
will  guarantee  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
future  generations,  that  more  abundant  life 
Which  has  made  Americans  th«  tnrj  of  tb« 
world. 


Owea  UttiiMre's  Ap^aruce  Before  tkt 
ScMie  latenal  Security  Sobcomauttee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  UMBO 

W  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTTBD  8TATM 

Tuesday.  March  2S,  1952 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoti»  the  text  ot 
the  statement  which  was  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCabeanI. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, at  the  conclusion  of  the  testlinonj 
flTen  by  Owen  Lattimore  before  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  March 
21,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoto.  as  follows: 

It  has  been  the  settled  praetiee  of  this 
committee  to  reserve  Its  conclusions,  with 
respect  to  the  substance  of  testimony  that 
is  taken,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  particular  matter  under  Investi- 
gation. After  careful  consideration,  how- 
ever, this  committee  feels  it  proper  at  ttals 
time  to  make  a  statement  with  respeet  to 
tlie  conduct  of  this  witness,  as  a  wltneas. 
during  the  time  he  has  been  before  us.  In 
doing  this,  the  committee  Is  not  reversing 
Its  policy  of  reserving  Judgment.  What  the 
committee  has  to  say  now  represents  fscts. 
not  conclusions — not  the  findings  of  the 
committee,  but  its  observations  with  respect 
to  the  deportment  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Latti- 
more as  a  witness. 

Mr.  lAttlmore  came  here  at  his  own  re- 
quest to  appear  and  testify.  He  came  with 
a  60-page  statement  which  was  no  casual 
document.  It  bore  obvlotjs  Indicia  of  care- 
ful preparation,  and  the  witness  testlflsd  bs 
had  been  working  on  it  for  months,  and 
had  been  assisted  by  his  counsel.  It  wm 
released  to  the  press  before  delivery,  and  ICr. 
Lattimore's  invective  was  scattered  to  aU 
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parts  of  the  country.  Many  times  when 
asked  if  he  had  facts  to  support  his  insulting 
conclusions,  ths  witness  replied  that  he  did 
not 

The  committee  has  been  confronted  here 
with  an  Individual  so  flagrantly  defiant  of 
tlM  United  States  Senate,  so  outspoken  in 
his  discourtesy,  and  so  persistent  In  his  ef- 
forts to  confuse  and  obscure  the  facts,  that 
the  committee  feels  constrained  to  take  due 
notice  of  his  conduct.  The  United  States 
Senate  Is  a  constitutional  institution,  rep- 
resenting the  States  and  the  people  thereof. 
A  deliberate  affront  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtea,  or  to  the  Congress,  is  not 
nsosBBsrlly  an  affront  to  the  individuals 
who  compose  those  bodies,  but  Is  an  affront 
to  the  people  of  tills  Nation,  who  are  here 
represented. 

The  committee  might  have  tiad  a  right  to 
expect  tiiat  a  witness  who  claimed  to  be  an 
objective  scholar  and  a  patriotic  citizen 
would  first  objectively  analyse  the  past  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East  and 
help  point  ths  way  to  a  determination  of 
what  has  been  wrong,  and  what  corrective 
measures  may  be  required.  The  committee 
might  have  tiad  a  right  to  expect  that  he 
would  lend  eager  aid  in  exposing  whatever 
Ck>mmunl8t  inflltrsUon  there  may  have  been 
In  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  or  in 
any  other  organization  in  a  position  to  exert 
infixience  on  the  thinking  of  our  diplomats 
and  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  The 
committee  might  liave  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  lii.  Lattimore's  statement  would  k>e 
calm,  temperate,  and  factual. 

Instead,  the  committee  was  confronted 
With  an  Initial  fusillade  of  invective,  and  a 
consistently  evasive,  contentious,  and  bel- 
ligerent attitude. 

Buggastlons  have  been  made  that  the  com- 
mittee should  seek  to  discipline  Mr.  Latti- 
more for  his  dOntumaciotu  and  contemptu- 
ous conduct. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Lattimore  did.  on  many  occa- 
sions, stand  in  contempt  of  the  committee. 
Clearly,  he  took  tiiat  position  voluntarily 
and  intentionally.  Mr.  Lattimore  ussd. 
toward  the  committse,  language  which  was 
Insolent,  overbearing,  arrogant,  and  disdain- 
fuL  He  flouted  the  committee,  be  scoffed  at 
the  committee's  efforts,  he  Impugned  the 
committee's  methods,  and  he  slandered  the 
committee's  staff.  His  langtiage  was  fre- 
quently such  as  to  outrage  and  offend  both 
the  committee  as  a  whole,  and  iu  members 
individually:  and.  apparently,  with  intent 
to  do  so. 

There  has  been  no  striking  back  on  the 
part  of  the  committee.  The  committee  has 
employed  no  sanctions  against  Mr.  Lattimore 
because,  through  forbearance,  it  has  been 
found  poaslbld  to  make  progress  without 
disciplinary  action.  Despite  Mr.  Lattimore's 
recalcitrance  at  many  points,  tlie  committee 
believes  a  record  has  been  made  covermg  his 
essential  testimony  with  respect  to  ttie  major 
matters  here  being  Investigated. 

Ttis  fsct  rsmains  that  Mr.  Lattimore  was 
allowsd  to  uss  the  witness  chair  as  a  ros- 
tnun  from  which  to  attack  the  committee, 
its  staff,  and  lU  hearings.  He  was.  to  use  a 
phrase  from  his  own  prepared  statement  be- 
fore the  committee,  "accorded  the  publicity 
faclliUes"  of  the  committee's  hearings:  and 
the  record  hhows  m  many  ways  that  neither 
was  he  insensible  of  his  opportunity  in  that 
regard,  nor  did  he  fail  to  Uke  advantage  of  It. 
There  is  no  other  country  In  the  world  where 
a  witness  liefore  a  committee  of  the  prin- 
cipal legislative  body  of  the  NaUon  would 
be  granted  any  such  latitude. 

Pew  witosssss  within  the  memory  of  ths 
members  of  this  committee  have  been  per- 
mitted to  vise  language  as  intemperate,  pro- 
vocative, and  abusive  of  the  conunittee  as 
Mr.  Lattimore  used  in  his  prepared  state- 
ment, which  he  was  permit  ed  to  read.  No 
witness,  so  far  as  any  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee can  recall,  ever  before  was  given  tree 


rein  to  read,  before  a  Senate  committee,  a 
prepared  statement  so  clearly  contemptuous 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  la  aware  that  in  tlils  direc- 
tion lies  one  of  the  present  dangers  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life:  The  fact  that  there 
are  those  in  this  cotmtry  today  who  seek  to 
use  the  right  of  free  speech  in  furtherance 
of  their  efforts  to  set  up  a  system  within 
which  freedom  of  speech  will  not  exist.  But 
the  committee  has  preferred  to  err,  if  at  all, 
on  the  side  of  allowing  the  witness  too  much 
latitude,  rather  than  on  the  side  of  allowing 
too  little.  That  preference  does  not  Include 
any  predilection  toward  allowing  a  witness 
to  escape  reproof  for  contumacy. 

Contumacy  may  take  many  forms,  as  Mr. 
Lattimore  has  demonstrated  during  his  ap- 
pearances here.  Willful  unresponsiveness  is 
one  of  the  forms  of  contumacy  often  resorted 
to  by  dlsputatiotis  witnesses,  and  this  wit- 
ness has  ^iroved  himself  expert  at  disputa- 
tion. The  committee  frequently  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  get  Mr.  Lattimore  to 
give  a  direct  answer;  and  on  ntmierous  occa- 
sions he  was  reluctant  to  give  any  responsive 
answer  at  all.  This  witness  who  had  stated 
he  was  not  interested  in  fine  or  technical 
distinctions  proceeded  throughout  his  testi- 
mony to  split  hairs  with  glib  facility.  ' 

At  times  Mr.  Lsttlmore  reftised  to  testify 
with  respect  to  conclusions:  at  other  times. 
bj  appeared  eager  to  do  so.  and  he  did  so 
testify  on  a  number  of  occasions.  In  fact, 
in  some  instances  he  testified  vehemently 
to  conclusions  which  the  committee  found 
Itself  unable  to  draw  from  facts  of  record — 
as  In  the  case  of  his  testimony  that  he  did 
not  have  any  Influence  on  United  States 
foreign  policy  with  respect  to  the  Far  East. 

On  this  point,  as  on  other  matters  of  sub- 
stance, the  committee  prefers  to  reserve  Its 
own  conclusions.  However,  Mr.  Lattimore's 
testimony  is  significant  with  respect  to  the 
facts.  He  testified  that  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  1945, 
making  certain  statements  with  regard  to 
conditions  in  the  Par  East,  and  urging  a 
review  of  United  SUtes  foreign  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Par  East,  from  which  review 
then  top  officials  of  the  State  Department 
should  be  excluded.  Mr.  Lattimore  testi- 
fied that  he  saw  the  President  personally, 
and  left  with  him  memoranda  suggesting 
certain  cotirses  of  action  with  respect  to 
Japan  and  China,  and  that  these  memo- 
randa included  a  recommendation  for  giv- 
ing a  larger  measure  of  high  authority  to  ofli- 
cials  with  China  backgrounds. 

Soon  thereafter,  according  to  Mr.  Latti- 
more's own  testimony,  the  then  top  offlcials 
of  the  State  Department  were  replaced,  m- 
cludlng  former  Ambassador  Grew.  Purther. 
th»»  number  and  importance  of  top  jobs  In 
the  SUte  Department,  held  by  persons  with 
China  backgrounds,  was  increased.  Finally 
this  witness  testified  thst  the  policy  advo- 
cated. Ehortly  thereafter,  in  the  so-called  di- 
rective of  December  15,  1945,  on  China  pol- 
icy, and  which  oxu  Government  sought  to 
carry  out  in  China,  was  substantially  the 
same  as  the  policy  outlined  in  Mr.  Latti- 
more's memoranda  with  respect  to  China, 
and  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  Japan,  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  policy  with  respect  to 
Japan  outlined  in  Mr.  Lattimore's  memo- 
randa. 

These  facts,  to  which  Mr.  Lattimore  tes- 
tified before  this  committee,  went  immen- 
tloned  by  him  during  his  testimony  liefore 
the  Tydings  conunlttee.  ^ 

Mr.  Lattimore  has  testified  to  having  a 
type  of  memory  with  which  the  committee 
Is  quite  familiar.  With  respect  to  some  mat- 
ters, he  has  demonstrated  that  his  memory 
is  extremely  good.  But  he  has  testified  that 
his  memory  was  unreliable  wltli  respect  to 
matters  which  ordinary  man  mig^t  bs  as- 
pscted  to  remember  most  elaarly.    Very  fsw 


men  forget  about  their  visits  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  If  the  niunber  of  such 
visits  Is  small.  But  Mr.  Lattimore,  who  said 
he  saw  President  Truman  Jiist  once,  wanted 
this  committee  to  believe  he  had  forgotten 
the  incident  when  he  testified  before  the 
Tydings  committee  with  respect  to  his  infiu- 
ence  on  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Lattimore  also  has  testified  before  this 
committee  that  all  during  that  prior  Senate 
investigation  he  forgot  the  fact  that  he  tiad 
a  desk  in  the  State  Department  Building  for 
"4,  6,  or  6"  months  during  the  last  war. 

The  precise  extent  to  which  Mr.  Lattimore 
gave  untruthful  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee will  never  be  determined.  Human 
limitations  will  prevent  us  from  ever  attain- 
ing the  complete  knowledge  of  all  his  activi- 
ties which  would  make  it  possible  to  assess 
each  statement  he  has  made  and  to  cata- 
log fully  whatever  untruths  he  may  have 
uttered.  That  he  has  uttered  untrutiis 
sta'hds  clear  on  the  record.  Some  of  thess 
have  been  so  patent  and  so  flagrant  as  to 
merit  mention  at  this  time,  as  illiistrative  of 
the  conduct  and  attitude  of  the  witness. 

The  witness  testified  concerning  an  occa- 
sion when  be  had  luncheon  with  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  The  date 
of  this  luncheon  was  later  placed  as  during 
the  period  when  Soviet  Russia  elected,  for 
its  own  purposes,  to  team  up  with  the  Nazi 
war  machine.  But  in  spite  of  the  anxiety 
which  free  men  tliroughout  the  world  ex- 
perienced at  the  alliance  of  those  two  totali- 
tarian colossi,  the  witness  testified  that  his 
luncheon  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador  took 
place  after  the  Soviet  Union  had  abandoned 
its  alliance  with  the  Nazis.  Confronted  later 
with  evidence  that  the  meeting  took  place 
during  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact,  the  witness 
admitted  he  had  testified  incorrectly. 

In  connection  with  that  same  matter,  the 
witness  testified  there  had  been  much  pub- 
licity about  his  appointment  as  adviser  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  at  the  time  of  his  meeting 
with  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  with  whom  he 
had  disctissed  the  appointment,  though  the 
record  shows  that  the  announcement  of  ths 
appointment  was  not  made  until  11  daya 
after  the  luncheon  meeting  in  question. 

The  witness  testified  that  he  never  read  an 
article  by  a  Mr.  T.  A.  Bisson  which  had  pro- 
voked considerable  controversy  wlthl^  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  in  1843.  He 
testified  further  that  the  expressions  of  opin- 
ion in  that  article  were  contrary  to  what  he 
himself  was  writing  at  that  time.  Thereafter 
the  witness  Identified  a  letter  over  his  own 
signature  which  indicated  that  he  had  not 
only  read  the  Bisson  article  but  had  agreed 
with  it;  and  that  the  only  fault  he  found 
with  it  was  that  the  underlying  thoughts 
could  have  been  expressed  more  convincingly. 

Mr.  Lattimore  has  given  us  many  plausible 
but  differing  answers  as  to  when  he  realised 
that  Frederick  V.  Field  was  pro-Communist. 
The  witness  and  Field  have  been  shown  by 
frequent  and  extensive  testimony  to  have 
been  closely  associated  in  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations.  The  witness  initUlly  tes- 
tified that  he  discovered  that  Field  was  pro- 
Communist  some  time  in  the  1940's.  and  not 
until  then.  When  presented  with  a  letter 
which  he  said  he  received  In  1939.  and  which 
clearly  refiected  the  Communist  expressions 
of  Mr.  Field,  the  witness  said  that  "judging 
from  this  letter  my  memory  was  in  error  by 
about  2  years." 

Later  in  the  hearings,  the  witness  was 
shown  to  have  reconunended  the  same  Mr. 
Field,  at  a  time  subsequent  to  1939.  as  a  per- 
son who  could  supply  personnel  for  the  De- 
fense Advisory  Commission.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Lattimore  avoided  admitting  that  he  liad 
recommended  to  the  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  at  least 
pro-Communist,  by  reversing  tiis  preceding 
testimony. 

In  going  back  U>  his  original  posltlaii.  be 
stated  Mux  at  Um  time  wtxen  he  tesUflsd 
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his  "memory  was  In  error  by  about  a  years,** 
his  a<tmls8lon  was  not  accurate  because  he 
was  weary  from  long  iXa,y*  of  examinations. 
This  explanation  took  no  acco\mt  of  the  fact 
that  the  admission  In  question  took  place 
during  the  first  day  of  examination  after 
the  witness  bad  finished  reading  his  state- 
ment, and  apparently  Ignored  the  existence 
of  the  letter  which  had  Impelled  the  first 
change  In  testimony  on  this  point. 

The  witness  made  no  similar  claim  of  being 
unsure  of  himself  when  he  testified  erro- 
neously with  respect  to  handling  Mr.  Lauch- 
Un  Currle's  mall.  In  reply  to  the  question. 
"Is  It  your  testimony  that  you  did  not.  at 
the  request  ot  Lauchlln  Cxirrle,  take  care 
of  his  mall  at  the  White  House  when  he  was 
away?"  Mr.  Lattlmore  replied,  "That  cer- 
tainly Is  my  statement." 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Lattlmore  Identified  a 
letter  which  he  had  wrlUen  In  July  1042 
which  Included  the  statement:  "Currle  asked 
me  to  take  care  of  his  correspondence  while 
he  was  away  and  In  view  of  your  telegram 
of  today,  I  think  I  bad  better  tell  you  that 
he  has  gone  to  China  on  a  special  trip.  This 
news  is  absolutely  confidential  until  released 
to  the  press."  When  confronted  with  this 
letter,  the  witness  saldt  "Obviously  my  mem- 
ory was  Inaccurate." 

When  the  witness  was  asked.  In  connec- 
tion with  discussion  of  a  trip  he  had  made 
In  1937  to  Communist  headquarters  In 
Chlxka,  "Did  you  or  anyone  in  your  party 
make  prearrangements  with  the  Communist 
Party  In  order  to  get  m?"  he  answered.  "None 
whatever."  He  was  then  preeented  with  the 
text  of  an  article  which  he  bad  written  for 
the  London  Times,  and  was  asked  If  the 
statements  in  that  article  were  true.  After 
he  a£Brmed  that  they  were,  be  read  Into  the 
recent  from  that  article — his  own  article— 
the  sUtement:  "I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Red 
capital  by  ordinary  mall  and  got  In  answer 
a  cordial  invitation." 

These  are  all  instances  of  slgnfUeant  un- 
truths, established  as  such.  They  all  con- 
cern matters  of  obvious  Importance  to  this 
committee  in  trying  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  organization,  methods  of  operation, 
and  Influence  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Re- 
lations. The  committee  attempts  to  ilraw 
no  eoncluslons  from  these  matters  at  this 
time. 

Aside  from  matters  of  self-contradlctloa, 
the  record  contains  also  Instances  of  testi- 
mony by  this  witness  concerning  matters 
with  respect  to  which  other  witnesses  have 
testified  to  the  exact  opposite.  Some  of 
these  Instances  concern  matters  which  are 
highly  relevant  to  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mittee's Inquiry  and  which  are  substantial 
tn  Import. 

For  example:  Over  a  period  of  2  years,  first 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate,  later  be- 
fan  this  committee  In  executive  session,  and 
then  again  before  us  In  open  session,  Mr. 
Lattlmore  stated  that  he  did  not  know  that 
Dr.  Ch'ao-tlng  Chi  was  a  Communist.  Dr. 
Ch'ao-Tlng  Chi  was  a  man  shown  to  have 
been  an  associate  of  the  witness,  and  the 
witness  admitted  the  association.  But  Mr. 
Lattlmore  testified  that  no  one  had  told 
him  that  Chi  was  a  Commimlst,  or  shown 
him  a  report  that  Chi  was  a  Communist,  or 
given  him  any  reason  whatever  to  believe 
that  Chi  was  a  Conununist. 

On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Karl  Wlttfogel 
of  Columbia  University,  a  witness  before  this 
committee,  and  E.  Newton  Steeley,  of  the 
Review  Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, have  given  testimony  that  flatly  con- 
tradicts Mr.  Lattlmore's  clear  and  xmequlv- 
oeal  assertions  In  this  regard. 

Another  instance  concerns  the  question 
of  whether  Mr.  Lattlmore  knew  that  a  cer- 
tain German  Communist  who  wrote  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "Asiaticiis"  for  the  publi- 
cation Pacific  Affairs  while  Lattlmore  was 


editing  it,  was,  in  fact,  a  Oommunlst.  Itr. 
Lattlmore  has  flatly  asserted  tbat  be  did  not 
know  or  have  reason  to  believe  this  writer 
to  be  a  Communist.  Contra,  the  record  con- 
tains the  testimony  ot  Prof.  Karl  Wlttfogel 
that  he  did  tell  Mr.  Lattlmore  about  the 
Communist  background  and  the  Communist 
afllllatlon  of  Aslatlcus.  Minutes  of  meetings 
In  Moscow,  taken  from  the  flies  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations,  and  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Lattlmore,  are  among  the 
items  of  evidence  in  the  record  which  also 
purport  to  show  that  Mr.  Lattlmore  knew  or 
believed  Aslatlcus  to  be  a  Communist  writer. 

One  of  the  most  important,  relevant,  and 
substantial  questions  respecting  which  the 
committee  has  been  seeking  the  truth  Is 
whether,  when  this  witness  was  working 
with,  and  publishing  articles  for,  certain 
Communists,  he  knew  tbem  to  be  Commu- 
nists. The  finding  on  this  question  Is  es- 
sential to  a  proper  characterization  of  a 
whole  series  of  actions  by  Mr.  Lattlmore, 
and  will  directly  affect  the  committee's  tOtl- 
mate  findings  with  respect  to  the  Institute 
at  Pacific  Relations. 

The  shaping  of  United  States  policy  with 
respect  to  China  was  a  factor  in  the  success 
of  communism  In  that  land,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  firm  roots  for  Soviet  Influence 
In  all  Asia,  and  in  the  subsequent  ordeal 
through  which  United  States  boys  bow  are 
being  taken  in  Korea.  If  this  policy  In  Its 
initial  stages,  or  at  any  time,  was  affected 
by  acts  or  stratagems  on  the  part  of  any- 
one having  any  sUghtest  purpose  except  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation,  it  would  be  a  matter 
not  to  be  lightly  dealt  with,  nor  one  which 
the  American  people  should  easily  overlook 
or  forget.  The  Intimate  knowledge  which 
this  witness  had  of  Asia  and  of  Asiatic  af- 
fairs, coupled  with  his  deUberate  and  adroit 
attempts  to  mold  American  thinking  with 
respect  to  thoee  affairs.  Including  his  effort 
to  establish  certain  concepts  in  the  mind 
of  the  Chief  becutlve  of  the  United  States, 
necessarily  bring  this  witness  within  the 
orbit  of  any  realistic  appraisal  of  this  wbole 
situation.  When,  in  the  face  of  the  records, 
he  undertook  before  tbls  committee  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  deny  or  cover  up  per- 
tinent facta,  this  witness  placed  himself 
in  a  most  imenvlable  position. 


Go4kI  GliuBslup  k  SyracvM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  WKW  TODC 

IN  THS  SBNATB  OF  THX  UNl'i'KU  8TATB8 

Tuesday,  March  25.  19S2 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  a  moat  vital 
function  of  cltisexuhlp  is  the  exercise  of 
the  suffrage.  For  almost  three-quarters 
of  a  century  the  percentage  of  eligible 
voters  who  have  voted  in  national  elec- 
tions has  been  steadily  declining,  until 
there  exists  a  condition  of  Indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  American  electorate 
which  in  itself  threatens  our  freedom. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  automobile 
dealers'  associations  are  instituting  a 
get-out-the-vote  campaign.  Consider- 
able progress  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  already  by  the  New  York  State 
Automobile  Dealers.  Inc.  This  move- 
ment in  New  York  State  was  largely 
spearheaded  by  one  dealer  in  Syracuse. 
N.  Y..  whose  name  is  Clell  Forsythe  and 
Who  for  many  jrears  has  demonstrated 
unusual  civlc-mindedneM. 


In  this  connection,  I  ask  to  have  print* 
ed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxoou  an 
article  entitled  "Oood  Citizenship  in 
Syracuse,"  by  Raymond  Moley.  which 
appeared  in  the  March  17  issue  of  News- 
week magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

PnsFscnv*:  Gooo  CmsutsHir  xm  Srascun 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Regardless  of  who  la  nominated  on  the  Re> 
pubUcan  and  Democratic  tickets  this  year, 
an  imperative  obligation  rests  on  every  cltl- 
aen  who  wants  a  change  in  Federal  poUdas. 
a  bait  to  the  senseless  trend  toward  super- 
statlam.  a  change  In  our  disastrous  foreign 
poUey,  and  a  new  moral  climate  In  Washing- 
ton.  I  beUeve  that  a  large  majority  of  th« 
eligible  voters  of  thli  country  want  such  a 
change.  But  they  will  not  get  It  unless  a 
lot  of  them,  regardless  of  party  loyalty  or 
Independence  of  party,  do  socnething 
about  It. 

The  average  citizen  can  do  what  he  failed 
miserably  to  do  in  ISMS  and  what  he  has 
been  doing  with  less  and  leas  eOclency  for 
at  least  three-quarters  of  a  century.  B» 
can  help  get  out  the  vote. 

There  are  many  and  slightly  varying  eeU« 
mates  of  the  percentage  of  eligible  voters 
who  have  east  tlielr  ballots  in  several  re- 
cent elections.  But  It  is  fairly  clear  that 
since  1880  the  percentage  of  eUglbles  wbo 
have  voted  has  steadily  declined.  This  is  a 
serlow  symptom  of  the  faUtag  health  of 
our  democratic  procees.  This  week  I  want 
to  present  a  concrete  example  of  the  eoo- 
structlve  effort  of  one  man  in  one  American 
city  to  stop  this  dangerous  political  deellae. 

CleU  Forsyths  Is  an  autotaobUe  dealer  In 
Syracxise.  N.  7.  He  bas  done  aU  right  in 
his  business,  but  he  has  had  the  admliabl* 
conviction  tbat  hie  life  could  not  be  counted 
a  suooees  rnilsss  he  contributes  some  eSbrt 
to  the  preservation  of  that  spirit  of  polltleal 
and  economic  liberty  that  has  made  his 
business  possible. 

Let  us  note  bere  that  as  an  automoMle 
dealer  be  bas  the  talents  and  capacity  to  do 
something  for  better  government  that  few. 
If  any,  other  lines  ot  biisinees  afford.  Par 
an  automobile  dealer,  either  personally  or 
through  his  salesmen,  knows  something 
about  practically  every  person  In  his  terri- 
tory. He  bas  business  relations  with  many 
of  them.  He  must  service  his  customers* 
cars,  tractors,  and  trucks.  Hs  must  keep 
their  good  will  In  anticipation  of  their  next 
purchase.  Be  understands  credit  and  the 
other  factors  that  exist  in  a  free  eeoucmy. 
He  is  also  tlioroughly  experienced  tn  a 
fiercely  competitive  business.  He  la,  in 
short,  Mr.  American  Individual  Knterprisa 
himself. 

Clell  Forsytbe  bas  been  giving  attentkm  to 
good  cltlsensblp  for  a  good  many  years.  He 
has  served  in  his  municipal  and  State  gav- 
emment  and  in  national  potttlos  tn  one  way 
or  anotber.  More  Important,  be  has  been  a 
leader  In  groups  of  small-baslneas  men  and 
automobile  dealers.  Now  h»  Is  reselling  the 
stage  of  action  In  cooperation  with  other 
automobile  dealers  in  Syracuse  to  get  out  a 
thumping  vote  next  November.  But  to  vote, 
peofile  have  to  register.  Beaee.  the  Syracuse 
Automobile  Dealers  Association  Is  driving  at 
both  objectives. 

In  all  such  movements  there  are  two  parts 
to  the  attack:  First,  a  '•^'"p^'grt  of  educa- 
tion— printed  material,  speechee.  and  con- 
versation. Then  there  Is  the  personal  soud- 
tatkm.  For  tlie  American  voter  must  be 
reached  at  ills  home,  and  he  must  be  fol- 
lowed up  to  see  that  be  actuaUy  depoalu  bis 
vote  in  the  box. 

The  literature  for  this  Syracuse  movement 
has  already  presented  an  array  ot  sutistkal 
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evidence  conoemlng  the  groes  neglect  of  duty 
by  votem.  One  example  Is  aU  that  can  be 
presentetl  here.  A  check  was  made  on  the 
voting  In  18S0  of  members,  both  men  and 
women,  of  the  five  outstanding  social  and 
golf  clubs  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County. 
The  average  voting  percentages  of  ths  clubs 
was  M.4  for  ths  msn  and  S3  for  the  women. 
This  is  a  shameful  record  for  those  people 
wbo  should  set  an  exantple  of  good  citizen - 
ship  and  who  have  so  much  to  lose  by  prsasnt 
trends.  For  in  thst  IS50  election  there  were 
being  elected  s  governor,  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  a  Congreesman — the  very  peo- 
ple who  determine  the  character  of  our  Gov- 
ernment the  spending  of  our  money,  and  the 
praeervailon  of  our  liberty.  These  people 
should  r>ot  only  vote  themselves,  but  they 
should  be  out  getting  other  people  to  vote. 
They  will  not  be  playing  golf  on  November 
4  next  If  this  new  movement  can  prevent  it. 
If  10.000  000  more  voters  can  be  turned  out 
this  year,  the  course  of  American  history  can 
be  changed. 


Wkj  Orcrlax  tlM 


PeopUr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 


Of  THX  HOtJSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 
I  Tuesday.  March  25.  1952 

ICr.  JENKiNa  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  made  a  speech  in  which 
I  referred  to  a  pr^^pared  statement  issued 
by  Dr.  Julius  Hirsch,  an  eminent  econo- 
mist. In  that  speech  it  was  shown  that 
the  Government  authorities  were  put- 
ting out  figures  that  were  not  accurate 
in  order  that  they  might  Justify  their 
claims  for  additional  taxes. 

Dr.  Hirsch  has  Issued  another  state- 
ment In  which  he  discusses  Government 
finances  aiul  Insists  that  the  figures  now 
being  put  out  by  the  Government  au- 
thorities are  not  accurate  and  are  put 
out  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  their 
claims  for  h'gher  taxes. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  In- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Hirsch  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

We  overtaxed  tlie  American  people  In  fiscal 
1M2,  thereby  taxing  civilian  mdustrlee  into 
a  reoeesion. 

In  our  statement.  Why  Overtax  the  Amer- 
ican People,  which  appeared  in  the  Con- 
oaassioNAL  Raooao.  July  18.  IMl.  we  stated: 

"Analysis  of  svallable  figures  suggests  that 
ths  cash  budget  in  the  new  fiscal  year  (1953) 
will  balance  without  any  new  taxes  at  aU. 
if  Congrefs  yields  to  ttte  Executive's  pressure 
and  pass<'S  tax  Increases,  they  wiU  simply 
pi-oduoe  s  surplus." 

This  bss  happened. 

On  frequent  occasions  we  pointed  out  In 
addition  that  overtaxation  would  have  very 
bad  consequencee  for  our  economy. 

Todsy.  It  Is  clear  that  we  have  misdirected 
and  thereby  taxed  part  of  our  economy  mto 
something  like  a  receeslon.  WhUe  the  de- 
fense and  hard-goods  industries  are  up  24 
percent  from  June  1050,  consumer  and  soft- 
goods  industries  are  down  11  percent  from 
the  February  lOSl  level. 


WBT  WAS  THB  mjCRTSD  TO  ■SriBMf 

Though  it  was  obvious  in  July  1961  that 
no  additional  taxes  would  bs  needed  for  fiscal 
year  1953. 

The  Pmeldent  was  able  to  stampede  Con- 
gress into  passing  the  tax  Increase  which 
became  effective  in  November  lUl.  bj  his 


continual  emphasis  on  a  booklceeplng  ad- 
ministrative-budget deficit  of  $10.000.000, 000. 

This  deficit  was  obviously  spwlous  on 
tiu^e  major  counts: 

1.  Ths  admlnistratlvs  budget,  by  Its  very 
nature,  tmdereetlmatee  receipts,  and  over- 
estimates expenditures. 

Tbls  traditional  form  of  ths  budget  has 
now  been  widely  superseded  In  almoat  aU 
public  discussions  by  the  more  realistic  cash 
budget.  It  Is  the  cash  budget  which  actually 
determines  the  amount  of  borrowing  the 
Treasury  must  do.  and  hence  the  extent  to 
which  its  operations  may  havs  an  Inflation- 
ary effect  on  the  economy. 

The  cash  budget  reflects  all  Federal  re- 
ceipts of  money  from  the  pubUc;  not  merely 
tax  receipts  but  also  social -security  contri- 
butions and  other  trust-fund  revenues. 
Theee  are  omitted  from  the  adminlstrativs 
budget  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  come 
to  constitute  well  over  10  percent  of  total 
receipts  in  the  Federal  till  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

Furthermore,  the  cash  budget  excludes  all 
items  of  receipts  or  expenditures  which  are 
merely  bookkeeping  transfers  within  the 
Oovemment.  such  as  Interest  payments  on 
Federal  securities  held  by  the  Government 
itself.  Such  transfers  evidently  sweU  the 
administrative  budget  expenditures  but  are 
not  meaningful  for  the  real  Inflationary  or 
deflationary  situation. 

Why  has  the  administration  persisted  in 
using  the  outmoded  administrative-budget 
concept.  especlaUy  in  its  factual  presenta- 
tion to  the  public? 

a.  It  was  evident  already  in  July  of  last 
year  (lOSl)  that  tax  income  had.  In  any 
case,  been  once  more  groesly  underestimsted 
as  was  the  case  In  8  of  the  past  6  years. 
This  <8  shown  In  tabls  1. 

S.  It  was  quite  plain  that  the  $3,500,000.- 
OOO-admlnlstratlve-budget  surplus  which 
had  been  left  over  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year  (1951)  would  have  been  sufflclent  to 
balance  the  budget  without  any  additional 
taxation.  (Indeed,  the  cash  stuplus  of  fiscal 
1951  was  even  $7,600,000,000.) 

Here  is  how  the  budget  looked  last  July 
to  the  administration,  ths  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report,  and  to  ourselves; 
this  picture  bas  two  important  aspects: 

The  one  Is  tlist  the  administration,  de- 
spite all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  will  prob- 
ably be  unable  to  spwnd  even  the  $68,400,- 
000.000  It  exp^Kcted  to  dlsbtirse  In  July  1951 
(not  to  speak  of  970.900.000.000  which  were 
anticipated  in  the  revised  expenditure  esti- 
mates made  in  January  of  this  year).  Mili- 
tary Iniyers  in  8  months  have  ordered  less 
thsn  half  of  the  $50,000,000,000  worth  of 
weapons,  supplies,  and  construction  material 
slated  for  the  fiscal  year.  To  catch  up  now 
would  mean  doubling  the  previous  rate  of 
buying,  and  this  is  generally  not  considered 
possible.  This  is  also  suggested  by  the  Feb- 
ruary 29  report  of  the  Joint  committee  which 
expects  expenditures  to  lay  behind  the  an- 
ticipated amount  by  $1,900,000,000. 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  $2,500,(XX),000 
to  $S.(XX),000,000  in  receipts  voted  In  Novem- 
ber 1951  are  ptire  overtaxation.  For,  without 
these  additional  billions  there  would  tiave 
been  almost  no  cash  deficit  on  current  ac- 
count; and  deflnitely  none  If  we  used  part 
of  last  year's  $3,500,000,000  surplus  to  make 
up  the  difference,  as  we  siiggested  last  year. 

We  have  overtaxed  the  American  people 
by  actually  creating  a  cash  surplus  in  fiscal 
1951  and  agam  In  fiscal  1952.  This  taxing 
partly  caused,  but  especlaUy  largely  aggra- 
vated, the  so-called  luU  In  our  economy. 

The  main  cause  of  the  lull  was  the  oom- 
pletely  incorrect  Government  scare  talk, 
prophesying  enormous  scarcities  which  never 
materialized  mainly  because  ot  another  great 
Government  nUstake — underestimating  the 
elasticity  and  productivity  of  A"^*'^^" 
industry. 


Thus,  we  have  talked,  misdirected,  and 
taxed  a  good  deal  of  the  civilian  economy 
Into  a  slight  recession. 

The  effect  of  the  two  imnecessary  tax  in- 
creases since  Korea  on  top  of  the  rising  cost 
of  living  has  been  to  depress  the  buying 
power  of  the  American  people,  and  to  plunge 
the  consimier  and  soft-goods  industries  into 
a  recession. 

OOVXXNKXNT    BONDS    IN    THX    RAMOS    Of    THE 

PUBLIC  NOW  LX8S  THAN  BETOKX  KOEXA 

After  much  clamor  concerning  huge  defi- 
cits, that  part  of  our  national  debt  which  Is 
In  the  hands  of  the  public  (not  In  the  trust 
funds)  will  be  lower  on  June  30  of  this  year 
than  it  was  before  Korea,  namely  on  Jxine  30. 
1950.  Then  it  was  $219,500,000,000,  and  thU 
June  it  may  be  around  $215,500,000,000. 

There  Is,  namely,  the  strange  fact  that  al- 
most 20  percent  of  the  public  debt  is  owned 
by  the  Government  itself.  Thus,  in  Juns 
I960  total  debt  was  $257,400,000,000;  debt  in 
ths  hands  of  the  public  (banks,  insurance 
companies.  corf>oratlons,  individuals,  etc.) 
was  $219,500,000,000;  debt  held  by  United 
States  Government  agencies  and  trust  funds 
was  $37,800,000,000. 

In  June  1961,  after  our  $7,000,000,000  cash 
surplus,  total  debt  was  $266,300,000,000:  debt 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  was  $214300,000.- 
000;  debt  held  by  United  States  Government 
agencies  and  trust  funds  was  $40,900,000,000. 

The  rise  in  the  debt  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  come  about  since  the  trust 
funds  do  not  hold  largs  cash  balancee.  The 
rtu^Dlus  money  in  these  funds  was  therefore 
replaced  by  special  bonds,  snd  ths  proceeds 
used  to  diminish  debts  hsld  by  the  public. 

We  must  expect  a  continuation  of  this  tin- 
usual  rise  In  the  amount  of  bonds  owned 
by  the  trust  funds,  as  long  as  these  funds 
continue  to  show -an  excees  of  receipts  over 
expenditures.  Thus,  we  anticipate  that  in 
June  1952  toUl  national  debt  wlU  be  $260,- 
600.000.000;  debt  in  the  hands  of  ths  pubUo 
wlU  be  $215,000,000,000;  debt  held  by  United 
States  Government  agencies  and  trust  funds 
WlU  be  $44,600,000,000. 

IB  A^CASH  Dxncrr  worn  iucax.  itss  AvoTPAaiat 

Thiers  Is  general  agreement  that  our  whole 
tax  system  contains  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
waste.  Some  work  slunild  be  begun  imme- 
diately to  revamp  tiie  uneconomic  tax  stntc- 
ture. 

The  varlotis  proposals  for  a  Sharp  budget 
cut  are  certainly  very  valuable,  as  weU  tlM 
detailed  program  of  Senator  Btkd  and  otliers. 
as  those  already  formerly  made  by  Senator 
Paxix.  Dovolab. 

Practical  observations,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  but  in  various  other 
parliaments,  have  taught  us  this  much  iiow- 
ever:  everybody  agrees  on  the  principle  of 
cutting  expenditures.  But  as  soon  as  the 
tax-writing  committees  begin  to  discuss  tbs 
Individual  items,  each  department  head  and 
each  department  Is  so  embittered  In  Its  de- 
fense, and  local  interests  which  might  t>e 
damaged  by  expenditure  cuts  are  whipped 
up  to  sucb  frenzy,  that  as  a  whole  one  can 
be  happy  if  the  debates  on  cutting  expendi- 
tures pass  along  without  considerably  in- 
creasing the  administrative  toncMt*. 

Tlie  best  prospect  for  a  real  job  in  tlie 
long  run  is  anotber  sharp  drive  against  waste 
and  uneconomic  management  of  our  cruelly 
overcomplicated  tax  system. 

The  most  Immediate  way,  however,  to 
adapt  expenditiires  to  prospective  real  In. 
come  may  probably  be  found  only  with  those 
military  and  foreign-aid  exp>endltiures  which 
might  not  be  too  pressing  st  this  moment. 

The  most  promising  attempt  after  Sena- 
tor Tatt  propoeed  reducing  the  military 
budget  by  $30,000.0004)00  U  that  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Ecooomic  Report.  It  rec- 
onunended  on  February  29  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  to  ttM  tax-writing  antliaclttaB  to  kip 
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off  •10.000.000,000  from  defenae  ezpendlturea 


If  this  attempt  were  only  to  luooeed  In 
reduelzig  the  budget  for  fleeal  1063  by  per- 
haps tCOOO.OOO.OOO  to  $4,000,000,000.  we 
would  have  a  balanced  cash  budget  in  that 
year  alao. 

There  should  begin  Immediately,  however. 
Intensive  studies  to  reduce  the  uneconomic 
waste  within  the  Government,  beyond  thoae 
already  made  in  the  Hoover  report  and  a 
Blmpliflcatlon  of  our  tax  structure  with  its 
Innumerable  exclse-taz  rates.  All  this  with 
the  great  national  alzn  to  Improve  our  stand» 
•rd  of  living  by  improving  the  productivity 
of  our  national  work. 


Ifist««ri  Rhror  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  aammaz* 

ZN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSirrA'nVBB 

Tuesday,  March  25, 1952 

Ifr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  20  Minnesota  REA  cooperatives 
and  3  large  private  utility  companies 
have  presented  a  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress which  would  make  It  possible  tor 
them  to  secure  the  hydroelectric  power 
soon  to  be  avallcble  from  the  Missouri 
River  dams.  The  agreement  between 
these  groups,  interested  in  securing 
cheaper  electrical  energy  for  more  than 
1.000,000  people  in  central  and  western 
Minnesota,  is  a  splendid  example  of  co- 
operation and  proves  that  it  Is  possible 
for  public  and  private  power  to  make 
common  cause.  At  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  St.  Paul  yesterday,  the  coopera- 
tives adopted  the  resolution  set  out  in  the 
following  wire,  which  they  sent  to  me: 

St.  Paul.  Morir..  March  25, 1952. 
Hon.  H.  Caxi.  Amtmamx, 

House  of  Itepreaentative», 

Washinffton,  D.  O.: 

The  foUowlng  resolution  was  xinanlmously 
adopted  on  March  24  by  the  cooperatives 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minne- 
sota  electric   cooperatives  : 

"Whereas  20  cooperatives  and  3  power 
companies  in  Minnesota  have  developed  a 
Joint  plan  whereby  Missouri  EUver  hydro- 
electric power  may  be  made  available  in  their 
respective  service  areas  and  delivered  to  the 
load  centers  of  all  preferred  cvistomers  with- 
in the  marketing  area  of  the  Bureau  in  the 
State:  said  plan  being  for  construction  of  a 
380.000-volt  system  by  the  Bureau  of  Becla- 
matlon  and  for  tull  utilization  of  existing 
facilities  owned  by  the  cooperatives  and  the 
power  companies  for  subtransmiaslon  of 
power  to  the  load  centers  of  the  preferred 
customers;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  the  plan  to  be  eco- 
nomically sound  and  to  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives  and  the  purpose  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association:  Be  It 

"BeMilved.  That  Minnesota  Electric  Ckxsp- 
^^tlve  does  hereby  endorse  the  plan  and 
the  agreement  that  has  been  made  by  the 
30  cooperatives  and  the  3  power  companies 
for  delivery  and  distribution  of  Missouri 
River  power  In  the  areas  in  Minnesota  af- 
fected by  the  agreement;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
he  sent  to  the  nine  Congressmen  and  to  the 
two  Senators  Tbtx  and  Humphsxt." 
F.  P.  CAvanzr, 
Chairman,  Besottitiona   Committee. 
OSOKOS    W.    Olsow, 

JAI.MAK   WeLLEN, 

Secretary.  Resolutions  Committee. 


LcfioB  Uffes  New  Foreifa 
Poficy  of  LiberatiM  To  Replace  Con- 
taiMmeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


or 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconshi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  people  in  our  Government 
apparently  still  cling  to  the  idea  of  a 
foreign  policy  of  containment  even 
though  it  has  long  outlived  any  useful- 
ness it  might  have  had.  The  tactical 
situation  in  the  world  today  demands  a 
new,  positive  policy  of  liberation  to  re- 
place the  outworn,  defensive  policy  of 
containment  wliich  has  been  pursued  by 
our  Government  since  1947. 

Our  Government  may  now  be  moving 
somewhat  away  from  Its  policy  of  con- 
tainment and  beginning  to  embrace, 
though  somewhat  gingerly  and  reluc- 
tantly, a  policy  of  liberation  aimed  at 
freeing  the  peoples  enslaved  by  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The  American  Legion  has  always 
shown  an  excellent  insight  into  the 
problems  which  confront  our  Nation  on 
an  international  scale  and  have  done  an 
excellent  Job  of  proposing  sound  solu- 
tions to  these  problems.  The  American 
Legion  now  espouses  the  cause  of  libera- 
tion of  the  enslaved  peoples  and  urges 
our  Government  to  take  on  this  new 
policy  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
gangster  Communist  regimes.  This  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  American  Legion 
to  the  problem  of  world  peace,  breaks 
through  the  present  stalemate  policy 
which  promises  for  the  American  people 
only  long  years  of  burdensome  tcuces  and 
armaments. 

I  include  herewith  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  American  Legion  at  its  national 
convention  in  Miami,  Pla..  last  fall. 
This  resolution  urges  a  change  in  our 
foreign  policy  aimed  at  insuring  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  to  all  peoples  in  the 
w^rld : 

Whereas  all  Information  presented  to  the 
National  Security  Commission  indicates  that 
the  United  States  will  not  attain  a  pceitlon 
of  txHl  preparedness  before  1053:  and 

Whereas  In  the  interim  It  is  necessary  (1) 
to  take  steps  to  employ  all  available  means 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  our  troops  in  Ko- 
rea; and  (2)  to  prevent  further  Communist 
encroachment  into  the  free  coxmtries  of  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  we  are  presently  losing  the  so- 
caUed  cold  war  because  we  have  not  eflTec- 
tlvely  used  tactics  against  the  enemy  com- 
parable to  those  he  has  iised  to  his  definite 
advantage  against  us;  and 

Whereas  the  executive  branches  of  our 
Government  have  the  finances  and  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  launch  a  campaign  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  those  elements  who 
are  willing  to  fight  for  freedom  In  the  coun- 
tries under  the  influence  of,  or  threatened 
by,  Communist  domination:  Now.  therefore. 
he  It 

Resolved  hy  the  American  Legion  in  eon* 
vention  assembled  in  the  City  of  Miami.  Fla., 
October  lS-18,  1951,  That  we  demand  that  a 
poeitlve  affirmative  and  Integrated  program 
be  carried  out  Immediately  to  make  use,  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent,  of  conventional 


and  aU  other  available  means  which  will 
enable  ua  to  win  tha  ao-called  odd  war; 
and  be  it  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  plac« 
fMponslbmty  in  the  Seciirlty  Commission  to 
emphaalae  strategic  services  and  to  carry 
to  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes,  through 
the  channels  ot  the  American  Legion,  the 
facts  as  they  are  available  so  that  there  will 
be  a  eryatalllsatlon  of  public  opinion  de- 
manding an  aU-out  eHort  in  all  phases  of 
preparation  and  warfare,  psychological  and 
otherwise,  that  wlU  insiure  the  restoration  of 
freedom  to  aU  peoples  in  the  worUL 


We  Am  Pra^  To  Be  Hoodcra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  DTDIAMA 

IN  THB  HOnSK  OP  REPRESZNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  March  25, 1952 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou, 
I  include  therewith  two  editorials;  ono 
from  the  Kokomo  Tribune.  March  20. 
and  the  other  from  the  Elwood  Call- 
Leader.  March  21: 

(Prom  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)   Tribune  of 

March  30,  1953) 

IimajtA's  Wklfabb  Stobt 

Indiana's  successful  fight  against  secrecy 
in  public  welfare  spending  is  reviewed  In 
an  article  called  They  Dont  Want  Uncle'e 
Money  in  the  current  Satxtrday  Kvenlng 
Post.  The  article  pictures  the  battle  over 
welfare,  funds  as  having  played  a  significant 
role  in  a  broad  resistance  to  Pederal  domi- 
nation over  State  government. 

The  refusal  of  a  mUlion-dollar  Pederal 
grant  by  the  city  of  Indianapolis  for  a  new 
National  Oiuu-d  armory  and  other  similar 
gestures  of  independence  are  cited  in  the 
article  as  evidence  of  Indiana's  desire  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet  and  not  accept  FMerml 
funds  if  they  mean  Pederal  dictation. 

Welfare  spending  in  Indiana  has  declined 
since  secrecy  was  removed.  The  decrease 
from  November  1950  to  November  1B51  wmm 
10  percent.  Other  Statee  showed  a  drop  at 
only  3  percent. 

In  Indiana,  monthly  payments  to  the  aged 
fell  from  •1,804.153  in  January  1851  to 
•1.584.380,  even  though  Indlvldxial  payments 
were  higher.  Aid  to  dependent  children  de- 
clined 30  percent  compared  to  8  percent  in 
other  SUtes,  yet  other  SUtes  had  similar 
economic  conditions. 

Some  of  the  reduction  in  welfare  expendl- 
tiu-es  was  due  to  vigoroiis  reexaminaUon  of 
the  records  by  cerUln  county  welfare  de- 
partments. There  were  Instancee  of  people 
receiving  public  aid  when  relatives  were  weU 
able  to  take  care  of  them.  This  voluntary 
reduction  by  the  welfare  "««^<nlit  no  doubt 
was  encouraged  by  the  Bute  legislature's 
action  against  secrecy. 

No  one  has  demanded  to  see  llsU  of  wel- 
fare recipienU,  either,  although  those  who 
wanted  to  retain  tlie  secrecy  feature  pre- 
dicted that  the  recipients'  names  would  be 
used  for  commercial  and  political  exploita- 
tion. Nor  has  the  press  sought  to  publish 
lists  of  recipients,  as  was  also  predicted. 

Indiana  has  been  setting  an  example,  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  story  about  it  is 
worth  reading. 

(Prom    the   Elwood    (Ind.)    Call-Leader   of 

March  21,  10531 

WXia  PaooD  To  Ba  Hoosaaa 

We  Just  finished  reading  an  article  In  the 

latest  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  en- 
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titled  "They  Don't  Want  Uncle's  Money."  and 
It  made  us  proud  to  be  Hooslers.  We  cannot 
recommend  too  highly  this  article  on  the 
fight  by  Hooslers  against  so-called  Pederal 


Indiana  Is  leading  the  fight  against  adop- 
tion by  Washington,  D.  C.  The  biggest  step 
taken  by  this  SUto  In  this  battle  was  the 
opening  of  the  welfare  rolls  to  inspection, 
and  Indianapolis  Just  recently  struck  an- 
other blow  at  being  adopted  by  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  when  it  refused  Pederal  aid  for 
housing. 

Tim  article,  written  by  Joe  Alex  Morris,  said 
tn  way  of  explaining  the  story  the  following: 
"At  first  Washington  didn't  believe  reporU 
that  Indiana  was  turning  down  United  SUtee 
dollars.  Then,  when  Hooslers  flatly  rejected 
millions  in  gifU.  the  CaplUl  knew  this  was 
the  first  SUte  to  admit  Federal  aid  can  cost 
more  than  its  worth." 

The  following  quote  from  Mr.  Morris' 
article  tells  of  the  fight  in  Indiana  against 
Pederal  "aid."  "Just  for  InsUnce:  Indian- 
apolis the  capital  and  largest  city  in  the 
SUte.  waged  a  successful  campaign  to  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Commerce  from 
dishing  out  850.000  a  year  In  Pederal  tax 
money  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  city's 
busineesmen.  It  has — but  only  after  a 
tough  fight  forced  Congress  to  withhold 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  pork- 
barrel  fiood-control  aid  to  the  community. 
It  fiatly  refused  to  let  the  Army  spend  •!.- 
000.000  for  a  new  armory.  It  has  helped 
kick  over  the  spending  of  almost  81.000.000 
in  Pederal  funds  for  vocational  education 
in  distributive  trades  like  merchandising. 
It  has  developed — up  tiu'ougb  1051 — Its  own 
postwar  slum -clearance  program  without 
Pederal  aid.  It  has  discouraged,  but  In  vain, 
the  Army's  expenditure  of  some  •33.000,000 
to  esUbliah  an  imporUnt  finance  head- 
quarters in  the  city.  And  Indianapolis  citi- 
■ens  were  the  core  of  tbe  State's  1951  revolt 
against  Pederal  controls  in  the  National 
Social  Security  Act;  a  revolt  that  found  the 
SUte  firmly  preparing  to  give  up  almoet  •dO.- 
000.000  a  year  from  Washington  rattier  than 
knuckle  under  to  the  dlcutes  of  Congress 
and  the  Pederal  sectirlty  agency." 

William  Book,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  told 
Mr.  Morris:  "Recently  I  asked  a  distinguished 
economist  whether  the  key  to  reduced  spend- 
ing might  not  be  a  willingness  of  individuals 
and  communities  everywhere  to  give  up  their 
ahare  of  Pederal  subsidise.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  such  self-denyera  would  be  'noble.' 
but  he  added  that  they  would  'sUnd  out 
like  a  sore  thumb'  because  he  wasn't  sure 
others  would  follow.  WeU.  we've  got  quite  a 
few  'sore  thumbs'  around  here — and  per- 
haps they'll  be  sticking  up  aU  over  the  coun- 
try before  long." 

We're  proud  that  we  live  In  Indiana  where 
the  people  are  not  afraid  to  say  "no"  to 
Washington,  and  are  willing  to  sUnd  on 
their  own  feet  and  make  their  own  way 
without  Pederal  interference. 


Tkc  Helli  CaojoB  Project 

I  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  IIMHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  CNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apendlx  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Com  Squeezin's,"  written  by  a 
very  prominent  gentleman  of  Idaho  and 
probate  Judge  of  Oooding  County,  Mr. 
James  Oossett.    The  article  deals  with 


the  Hells  Canyon  project,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  now  proposed  in  legis- 
lation before  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

CoKN  SQxmxnr's 
(By  Parmer  Jim  Qossett) 

One  week  from  today  approximately  (next 
Wednesday  to  be  exact)  hearings  will  begin 
in  Congress  on  the  Hells  Canyon  project. 
We  think  It  proper  at  this  time  to  call  your 
attention  to  two  aspects  of  this  terrible 
power  proposal  that  have  been  largely  over- 
looked In  the  Ulk  of  a  compromise  project. 
'This  compromise  presumably  would  insiure 
development  of  an  irrigated  tract  in  the 
Mountain  Home  area  and  would  guarantee 
that  a  cerUIn  percentage  of  the  power  gen- 
erated would  be  reserved  for  Idaho. 

But  before  launching  into  a  discussion  of 
those  two  angles  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
Just  one  question  about  this  business  of 
where  the  power  to  be  geperated  at  Hell's 
Canyon  Is  to  go:  bearing  always  in  mind 
the  huge  industrialization  that  is  planned 
in  C^«gon.  Please  answer  this  question  for 
yourself.  Why  was  it  that  it  was  Senator 
Watns  Moasx  of  Oregon,  who  rushed  to 
introduce  the  Hells  Canyon  bill  into  the 
Senate? 

The  first  of  these  two  polnte  that  far  too 
many  of  iis  are  overlooking  Is  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  deeded  water  rlghte  upstream  from 
the  Hells  Canyon  site.  An  all-powerful 
Pederal  Government  is  the  only  power  on 
earth  that  could  and  would  annul  and  de- 
prive you  of  those  rlghte.  I  say  would  be- 
cause it  is  now  being  done  in  the  disgrace- 
ful affair  of  the  Santa  MargarlU  Valley  in 
California. 

It  Is  my  fervent  prayer  that  you  will  not 
be  willfully  blind  to  the  truth  simply  be- 
catise  you  do  not  want  to  believe  it  as  was 
the  poor  deluded  gentleman  whom  I  heard 
arguing  the  point  recently.  He  said  It  wasn't 
true  because  It  couldn't  be  true.  What  he 
meant  was  that  he  did  not  want  It  to  be 
true  and.  therefore.  It  wasn't.  And  this,  mind 
you.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  miserable 
deal  has  been  widely  publicized  in  at  least 
two  magazines  of  Nation-wide  circulation 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Ped~ral 
Government  has  got  some  15,000  American 
citizens  in  court  for  the  express  purpose 
of  tniffng  away  from  them  vested  water 
rlghte  that  have  been  theirs  for  generations. 

Yes,  my  friends,  it  is  the  frightening  truth, 
whether  you  want  to  believe  It  or  not.  The 
Pederal  Government  has  moved  in  on  the 
ranchers  of  the  Santa  Margarita  Valley  and 
is  now,  in  Federal  courts,  attempting  to  take 
away  their  water  from  them.  The  Govern- 
ment sajrs  there  Is  not  enough  water  for  both 
the  ranchers  and  the  Government  so  the 
ranchers  will  have  to  give  it  up — not  Jtist  a 
part  of  it  but  all  of  It.  In  that  valley  thou- 
sands of  ranchers  have  been  haled  into 
Pederal  court  and  they  are  wondering  "Can 
this  stiU  be  America"? 

Tou  might  Just  as  well  face  the  harsh 
truth.  What  is  to  prevent  the  same  thing 
happening  to  you  if  Hells  Canyon  becomes 
reality.  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  a  year 
of  water  shortage  when  your  irrigating  pre- 
vente  enough  water  running  down  tbe  Snake 
River  to  keep  tbe  Hells  Canyon  Reservoir 
fuU  to  operating  level?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  when  these  Government  boys  say  there 
isnt  enough  water  for  you  and  them,  too, 
and  that  you  will  have  to  give  up  your  rlghte 
to  the  water?  Don't  tell  me  it  can't  be  done. 
It  is  being  done  right  now  to  thousands  of 
ranchers  in  the  Sante  Margarita  Valley. 

Now  then,  the  second  point  we  want  to 
present  for  your  consideration  is  this:  that 
certain  agencies  in  this  administration  are 
attempting  to  realize  the  power  industry 
and  thus  place  every  single  user  of  electrical 
power  in  these  United  States  at  the  mercy 
of  a  political  organization  which  amotinte 


to  a  virtual  dicUtorshlp.    Why  Is  this  true? 
I'll  tell  you. 

As  long  as  electrical  power  Is  generated, 
distributed,  and  sold  .by  private  companiee 
we  can  exercise  some  control  over  that  in- 
dustry. Both  State  and  Pederal  Govern- 
ment can  regulate  and  control  private  enter- 
prise, but  who  In  the  name  of  God  Is  going 
to  control  a  Pederal  Government  power  mo- 
nopoly? There  lies  the  cornerstone  of  dic- 
Utorshlp. 

Hells  Canyon  is  but  the  opening  wedge 
for  a  Columbia  VaUey  Authority,  which  our 
people  have  so  violently  opposed.  But  that 
is  not  the  worst  phase  of  it.  Hells  Canyon 
and  CVA  are  but  steps  in  the  vast  scheme 
to  socialize  a  basic  and  controlling  industry 
in  this  country  and  place  in  the  hands  of 
an  all  too  highly  centralized  Pederal  Govern- 
ment life  and  death  economic  of  every  single 
United  SUtes  citizen. 

Is  this  not  true?  Let's  take  a  locdc  down 
South,  where  is  situated  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  which  is  being  held  up  to  you 
as  such  a  shining  beacon  in  the  night.  In 
that  country  there  is  a  Oovemment  "thing" 
called  the  Southeastern  Power  Authority. 
This  crummy  outfit,  an  agency  of  our  soclal- 
istically  inclined  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, la  now  attempting  to  go  beyond  the 
law  and  get  money  from  Congress  to  bttild 
distribution  lines  that  run  alongside  of  lines 
that  already  are  doing  the  Job.  Let  me  quote 
you  from  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  March 
5  Issue  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  a 
paper  which,  by  the  way,  li  a  100-percent 
Democratic  publication: 

"The  unrelenting  effort  of  the  Southeast- 
em  Power  Administration  to  get  money  from 
Congress  to  build  power  lines  duplicating 
present  lines  •  •  •  is  another  example 
of  the  lawlessness  of  Government  about 
which  we  have  been  sounding  the  warning 
signal  for  many  sessions. 

"This  agency  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  trying  to  set  Itself  up  in  the  power 
business  through  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944,  under  which  It  was  esubllshed,  and 
which  gives  it  no  such  power.  •  •  •  It 
is  trying  to  get  money  to  build  Ite  own  lines 
parallel  to  private  lines  at  a  great  waste  of 
strategic  materials  urgently  needed  in  the 
defense  program. 

"It  is  a  depressing  account  of  the  machi- 
nations of  a  Government  agency  in  ite  at- 
tempt, without  authority  In  law,  to  get  a 
stranglehold  on  the  power  supply  of  the 
Whole  southeast  outelde  of  TV  A  (which  the 
Government  already  controls).  Once  it  goi 
tbe  power  In  Ite  bands,  it  would  have  all 
business  and  industry  in  this  section  .at  ite 
mercy. 

"Lawless  government  Is  creeping  upon  us." 

There  you  have  the  picture  from  the  Santa 
Margarita  Valley  of  California  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Are  we  to  allow  this 
rotten  Hells  Canyon  business  to  snare  xis  in 
the  same  sort  of  a  trap?  Do  you  believe  in 
the  laws  of  tills  country,  tb/e  enactmente  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  If  you  do,  you  cannot  be- 
lieve in  Hells  Canyon,  for  legally  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  no  more  right 
to  construct  an  out-and-out  power  dam  at 
Hells  Canyon  (or  anywhere  else)  than  you 
have  to  blow  off  your  neighbor's  head  with  a 
shotgxm. 


Fakh  of  Onr  Fathers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  mKirxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1952 

Mr.  HAQEN.    ilir.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  several  weeks  the  members  of  the 
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National  Capital  Sesqulcentennial  Com- 
mission will  decide  whether  or  not  to 
continue  the  1952  production  of  the  great 
historical  drama  Faith  of  Our  Fathers. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  witness 
this  inspirational  production  last  season 
and  it  was  a  most  exciting  experience. 
I  only  wish  It  were  possible  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, who  love  their  co'mtry  emd  its  great 
traditions  of  freedom  and  hope,  to  be 
able  to  see  Faith  of  Our  Fathers.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  the  Commission  will  de- 
cide to  present  the  drama  this  simmier 
so  that  thousands  of  Washington  vlstors 
will  be  given  the  opportimity  to  see  it. 

Bfany  of  the  Members  of  Congress  may 
cot  realize  that  this  drama  i^  pa3rlng 
its  own  way.  Over  100.000  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  attended  the  per- 
formances in  1951,  culminating  with  the 
standing-room-only  audience  of  25.000 
during  the  final  week  of  the  season. 
Revenue  from  this  attendance  more  than 
reimbursed  the  Government  for  its  un- 
derwriting expenditure. 

The  patriotic  force,  spectacular  enter- 
tainment, and  the  educational  appeal  of 
the  drama  were  such,  that  without  any 
promotional  effort  or  even  any  state- 
ment as  to  its  continuation  in  1952.  the 
Commission  has  already  received  reser- 
vation requests  from  schools,  colleges, 
business  groups,  and  individuals  amount- 
ing to  3.200  seats  for  the  coming  summer. 

I  am  sure  that  those  Members  who 
have  seen  the  production  will  join  me 
In  urging  the  Commission  to  continue  it 
this  season.  Those  who  have  not  seen 
It.  should  do  so  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, it  will  give  you  new  pride  and 
new  faith  in  this  great  land  of  ours. 


Edncatio0al  Beaeits  for  Veleraas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

OW   klAtlAMA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  Include  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Phillips  Temple,  librarian, 
Georgetown  University.  Washington, 
D.  C.  representing  the  Association  of 
College  and  Reference  Libraries  before 
the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  on  March  12,  1952.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

I  represent  the  Association  of  CoUege  and 
Reference  Libraries,  comprising  819  Institu- 
tional and  3,933  personal  memberB  serving 
In  the  Ubrarles  of  universities,  coUeges. 
teachers'  colleges,  and  other  educational  In- 
stitutions throughout  the  United  States. 
The  American  Library  Association,  of  which 
the  Association  of  CoUege  and  Reference 
Libraries  la  an  afflUate.  numbers  19,701 
members. 

At  an  annual  meeting  on  January  29.  1052. 
the  Aasodatlon  of  CoUege  and  Reference 
Libraries,  through  Its  executive  board,  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

'That  the  ACRL  executive  secretary  be  In- 
structed to  present  •  •  •  the  view  of 
the  board  favoring  •  .•  •  provision  of 
books  for  veterans  in  the  new  OI  educa- 
tional benefit  bUl." 


Altlunigh  neither  the  executive  board  nor 

any  large  segment  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
lege and  Reference  Llhrarlet  has  issued  any 
statement  regarding  the  methods  whereby 
Federal  funds  for  veterans'  books  might 
meet  efficiently  and  appropriately  t>e  handled, 
and  although  son>e  members  of  the  associa- 
tion favor  payment  of  Federal  funds  directly 
to  the  veteran  rather  than  through  the  in- 
stitution. I  am  nevertheless  authorized  to 
submit  to  you  for  consideration  the  specific 
points  given  below  to  which  a  substantial 
number  of  librarians  subscribe: 

1.  Elimination  of  direct  Federal  payment! 
for  tuition  and  for  books,  supplies,  and 
eqtilpment  emphasises  the  subsistence 
allowance. 

The  varloxis  proposals  which  have  been 
made  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate  direct  Fed- 
eral payment  to  educational  institutions  for 
tuition  and  for  books,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment have  been  motivated  by  the  very  laud- 
able purpose  of  attempting  to  reduce  the 
administrative  burden  on  ttie  coUeges  and 
on  the  Veterans'  Administration.  However, 
even  If  this  objective  could  be  aclileved  by 
the  proposals  made — and  thl^  Is  open  to 
question,  as  Indicated  below — the  educa- 
tional effects  of  making  all  payments  directly 
to  the  veteran  may  prove  decidedly  less  bene- 
ficial to  the  veteran  than  the  old  OI  blU. 
Payment  of  all  sums  directly  to  the  veteran 
student,  as  In  the  Teague  bUl,  may  weU  have 
the  unintentional  effect  of  placing  more 
emphasis  on  the  monthly  allowance  and  less 
on  the  education  which  this  allowance  la 
designed  to  make  possible.  Anything  that 
the  veteran  student  can  save  by  attending  a 
low-tuition  school  or  by  skimping  his  ex- 
penditures on  books,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment would,  xinder  the  Teague  bill,  be  added 
automatlcaUy  to  the  amount  remaining  out 
of  each  monthly  VA  check  available  for  sub- 
sistence and  other  personal  expenditures. 
Under  the  old  legislation,  no  such  possible 
incentive  to  maximize  the  money  available 
for  subsistence  was  ^placed  before  the  vet- 
eran student — his  subsistence  allowance  was 
a  standard  amount  and  he  could  not  In- 
crease It  by  saving  on  tuition  or  on  reqiUred 
books,  supplies,  or  equipment.  Conversely, 
if  the  veteran  student  wished  to  take  a  cours* 
of  study  where  the  tuition  and/or  the  re- 
quired bocks,  supplies,  and  equipment  were 
higher  than  average,  he  was  not  penalized 
under  the  old  bill  by  having  to  reduce  tils 
allowance  for  subsistence.  It  would  seem 
somewhat  hazardous  to  Jeopardize  the  excel- 
lent educational  results  obtained  under  the 
OI  bUl  by  veterans  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  by  trying  a  new  and  imtcsted  sys- 
tem of  direct  payments — a  system  in  which 
the  average  cosU  would  :iot  be  very  much 
different  tlian  before,  but  which  might  weU 
result  in  a  less  satisfactory  education  for 
many  veteran  students. 

2.  Reduction  In  administrative  overhead 
for  ooUeges  Is  ques< 'onable. 

The  bills  which  have  proposed  direct  Fed- 
eral payment  of  only  one  half  of  tuition 
charges,  or  for  no  tuition  and  no  allowance 
for  books  and  suppUes.  may  not  substantial- 
ly reduce  the  administrative  burden  for  col- 
leges and  universities.  Most  colleges  and 
universities  collect  tuition  fees  In  advance 
at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  of  the 
quarter.  If  only  one  half  of  these  tuition 
fees  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  rest  must  be  ooUected  from  the  veteran 
students  themselves,  the  paper  work  for  the 
educational  institutions  may  well  Increase. 
This  Is  also  true  if  no  tuition  is  paid  direct- 
ly by  the  Federal  Government  as  provided  In 
the  Teague  bUl.  Under  either  of  these  pro- 
posals the  colleges  and  iinlversltles  might 
weU  feel  obliged  in  the  case  of  veteran  stu- 
dents to  set  up  a  special  system  of  billing 
for  tuition  fees  on  a  monthly  basis — which 
would  superimpose  a  new  monthly  billing 
system  on  top  of  their  present  arrangements 
and  thus  greatly  increase  paper  work  and 
accounting.    Monthly  bUling  of  tuition  by 


the  colleges — ^however  burdensome  it  might 
be  to  tiiem— wotUd  at  least  relieve  the  vet- 
eran student  of  the  burden  of  meeting  a 
larger  payment  for  tuition  at  tha  beginning 
of  each  semester  than  could  be  covered  by 
his  first  monthly  check  from  the  VA.  But 
books,  supplies,  and  eq\ilpment  miist  also 
be  pxirchased  at  the  beginning  of  each  semes- 
ter or  quarter,  and  if  the  vetaran  student 
had  to  meet  these  concentrated  expenses  out 
of  his  first  monthly  ciieck  tie  might  weU  be 
forced  to  economise  on  these  expenditure* 
wlilch  are  as  essential  to  the  educational 
process  as  the  lactures  or  the  Uboratory  work 
for  which  he  pays  tuition. 

3.  Direct  payments  to  educational  Insti- 
tutions for  required  books.  suK>lles.  and 
equipment  are  even  more  nsssntlsl  educa- 
tlonaUy  speaking,  than  direct  radaral  ptf* 
ments  for  tuition. 

As  already  indicated,  there  are  sotind  edu- 
cational reasons  for  contlniUng  direct  Fed- 
eral paymenU  for  tuition.  There  U  per- 
haps  an  even  greater  educational  reason  for 
direct  payment  to  the  Institution  for  re- 
quired books,  supplies,  and  equipment. 
Tuition,  after  aU.  can  and  will  be  collected 
from  the  veteran  students  if  need  be — it  is  a 
requirement  for  their  enrolling  and  staying 
enrolled  In  the  educational  Institution. 
Kssentlal  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
are  not  in  the  same  position — veteran  stu- 
dents could  "get  by"  and  stay  anroUed  even 
though  they  skimped  on  tlie  amounts  ex- 
pended for  these  educational  tools  out  ot 
their  aU-lncluslve  monthly  allowance  from 
the  VA.  although  the  educational  results 
they  secured  from  their  courses  might  weU 
suffer.  When  it  Is  considered  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has,  iinder  the  old 
bUl.  paid  only  an  average  of  #4  a  month  or 
less  for  books,  supplies,  and  equipment  per 
veteran  student,  as  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  some  $38  a  month  for  tuition  and  $83 
a  month  for  subsistence  payments  it  hardly 
seems  Judicious  to  run  the  risk  that  thfss 
aeaentiai  tools  wUl  not  be  provided  In  ade- 
quate amounts  when  their  cost  in  terms  of 
the  whole  program  Is  so  modest. 


TW  Htti  (m>  Smppltmtatarj  Am 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN  JR. 

or  CAUronru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rccobo.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  before  the  Aero  Club  of 
Washington.  D.  C,  by  Onris  M.  Nelson. 
president.  Transocean  Air  Lines,  at  the 
National  Press  Club.  March  25.  1952: 

I  appreciate  sincerely  the  opportunity 
which  the  Aero  Club  lias  affco-ded  me  to 
speak  l>efore  so  many  distinguished  and  real 
friends  of  aviation. 

The  views  wlilch  I  express  are  the  views  of 
Transocean  Air  Lines  only.  I  do  not  speak 
for  any  other  carrier  or  group  of  carriers. 

I  have  chosen  as  my  topic  the  need  for 
supplementary  air  services  and  wlU  demon- 
strate the  need  for  that  type  of  service  In 
our  air  transportation  system. 

To  me  the  term  "supplementary  air  serv- 
ices" means  services  supplementing  thosa 
provided  by  the  scheduled  carriers  and  thoaa 
provided  by  the  military.  These  supplemen- 
tary services  include  both  contract  and  nun- 
scheduled  common  carrier  operations. 

Transocean's  history  of  operations  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  it  Is  a  supplemen- 
tary carrier. 
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Transocean  operates  as  a  so-caUed  large 
Irregular  carrier  tmder  a  letter  of  registra- 
tion issued  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 
I  say  so-called  Irregular  carrier  for  I  do 
not  like  the  term  "irregular,"  which,  by  Its 
very  connotation.  Implies  something  erratic 
and  Uiegitimate.  The  use  of  the  older  and 
original  term  "nonscheduled"  seems  to  me 
to  be  far  more  appropriate. 

Last  week  Transocean  commenced  Its  sev- 
enth year  of  operations.  Its  transport  oper- 
ations have  been  conducted  almost  entirely 
In  overseas  and  foreign  transportation. 
Transocean  has  operated  8  to  13  DC-4'8  and 
from  the  outset  had  determined  to  establish 
such  a  well-rounded  organlzaUon  that  It 
could  perform  within  lU  own  confines  all 
activities  incident  to  international  flying 
without  depending  on  any  other  person  or 
company  for  help. 

Transocean  establUhed  certified  mainte- 
nance bases  on  both  coasts  of  the  United 
SUtas  to  service  and  overhaul  Its  own  and 
Other  aircraft.  It  has  a  complete  engine 
overhaul  shop  which  handles  not  only  Its 
own  engines  but  those  of  other  carriers. 

Tranaooean  has  iu  own  en  route  stations 
across  both  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
Oceana,  and  at  Wake  Island,  for  example. 
Transocean  operates  a  800-bed  hotel,  serves 
thousands  of  meals  monttily.  and  handles 
not  orUy  lu  own  aircraft  but  also  those  of 
United  Air  Lines.  Sabena.  Seaboard  &  West- 
ern, and  California  Eastern;  and  stuues  with 
Pan  American  the  servicing  of  mUltary  air- 
craft and  personnel.  Transocean  and  Its 
subsidiaries  has  approximately  3.500  employ- 
•es  on  lU  payroU.  the  great  bulk  of  whcwti 
are  highly  ualned  aviation  technicians. 

Transocean  U  the  result  of  a  conviction  I 
developed  during  nearly  12  years  of  flying  for 
United  Air  Lines.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
scheduled  airlines  left  wide  gaps  in  the  serv- 
ices they  performed,  gaps  where  there  was  a 
distinct  need  for  air  carriage  other  than  the 
common-carrier  services  operated  by  sched- 
uled airlines.  Transocean  during  Its  entire 
history  has  fitted  into  these  gaps  by  supple- 
menting the  services  of  the  scheduled  alr- 
Unes. 

The  scheduled  airlines  form  a  national  and 
International  network  of  long  and  short 
routes  and  connecting  carriers  with  flights 
operating  on  published  schedules  so  that  the 
general  traveling  public,  within  reason,  can 
go  where  it  wants  to  go,  when  it  wants  to 
go.  AU  scheduled  trips  must  be  operated, 
whether  capacity  loads  are  available  or  not. 
The  coet  of  providing  the  service  Is  spread 
equally  among  the  persons  using  the  service. 
It  Is  obvious  that  If  each  scheduled  flight 
was  operated  at  capacity  the  per  passenger 
rate  would  be  lower. 

The  Idea  that  we  had  in  starting  Trans- 
ocean was  to  supplement  the  services  oper- 
ated by  the  scheduled  airlines  by  offering 
substantially  lower  ratee  where  mass  move- 
ments of  men  and  materiel  were  Involved 
and  where  capacity  loads  were  assured.  We 
believe  that  it  is  InherenUy  unfeasible,  eco- 
nomically, for  a  scheduled  airline  to  main- 
tain a  fleet  of  aircraft  and  a  staff  of  trained 
personnel  to  shift  about  the  country  and 
about  the  world  to  take  care  of  those  mass 
movements  that  cannot  be  handled  on  their 
regularly  scheduled  flights. 

In  addition,  the  operation  of  an  alrUne 
specializing  In  contract  service  requires  more 
than  Just  aircraft.  It  requires  an  entirely 
different  type  of  thinking  on  the  part  of 
management  and  a  different  set  of  techniques 
and  practices  In  operations  and  maintenance. 
Experience  has  shown  us  that  extreme  flexi- 
bility and  fluidity  of  action  are  required  in 
the  successful  operation  of  such  specialised 
air  services. 

A  brief  resume  of  some  of  Transocean's 
existing  activities  wiU  high  light  this  state- 
ment. 

Up  in  Alaskft,  from  bas9s  at  Fairbanks  and 
Point  Barrow,  Transocean  operates  an  aerial 
supply  line  for  Navy  contractors  drilling  for 


oU.  This  operation  is  conducted  with  sev- 
eral different  types  of  aircraft  ranging  from 
heavy  transports  down  thru  various  cate- 
gories of  bush  planes.  During  the  extreme 
arctic  winters  the  bush  planes,  even  Includ- 
ing a  DC-3,  operate  on  skils.  During  the  few 
short  summer  months  the  bush  planes  oper- 
ate from  floats. 

Transocean  has  an  operation  based  in  East 
Afrlcs,  flying  produce  over  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  other  Persian  Gulf  points  where  tem- 
peratures of  120  degrees  in  the  shade,  if  you 
can  find  It,  are  common. 

From  Transocean's  base  on  Guam  it  oper- 
ates a  scheduled  contract  service  with  am- 
phlblotis  aircraft  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  furnishing  passenger,  maU  and  cargo 
services  to  the  various  Islands  in  the  Tnist 
Territory. 

In  conjunction  with  Northwest  Air  Lines. 
Transocean  planes  and  crews  established  the 
internal  Japanese  airline  last  October.  This 
operation  Is  stUI  underway. 

Then  of  course  we  are  operating  35  to  40 
monthly  trans-Paclflc  flights  In  the  Korean 
air  lift. 

One  of  the  basic  requirements  of  a  success- 
ful contract  carrier  is  the  ability  to  move 
swiftly  in  setting  charters  or  contract  oper- 
ations up  on  short  notice.  We  are  Justly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Transocean's  first  two 
charter  flights  to  Japan  In  support  of  the 
K->rean  war  were  on  their  way  back  to  CaU- 
fomu  before  the  main  airlift  actually  got 
started. 

Another  gratifying  experience  also  occurred 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  Korean  air 
lift.  We  had  three  or  four  DC-is  operating 
in  the  lift  and  were  continuing  displaced 
persons  fUghts  from  Europe  to  South  Amer- 
ica with  other  aircraft  while  the  mUitary  de- 
cided whether  more  of  otu  planes  wotUd  be 
needed. 

Our  Washington  ofllce  was  contacted  about 
our  capabUlty  of  moving  three  rush -high-pri- 
ority loads  of  high  explosives  immediately 
from  the  east  coast  to  California  for  trans- 
shipment to  the  lift.  We  had  one  plane  at 
our  Bradley  Field  base  finishing  a  mainte- 
nance check  which  was  due  out  that  evening. 
This  flight  was  canceled  and  the  plar^  routed 
to  the  designated  terminal  for  loading. 

Another  flight  was  en  route  from  Gander 
to  Bermuda,  bound  for  Venezuela.  A  third 
aircraft  was  approaching  Gander  from  Shan- 
non, also  bound  for  Venezuela  with  a  load  of 
displaced  persons.  The  Bermuda-bound 
plane  was  diverted  In  the  air  to  New  York 
and  the  passengers  oflloaded  at  Idlewild  for 
transshipment  to  Caracas.  The  third  plane 
was  expedited  through  Gander  direct  to  Idle- 
wUd  for  similar  offloading.  National  Air 
Lines  set  up  charters  for  us  to  Miaoal  and  we 
chartered  another  nonscheduled  carrier  to 
fly  the  passengers  on  from  there  to  Caracas. 

Both  of  the  Transocean  aircraft  ferried  to 
the  loading  terminal,  where  they  were  hur- 
riedly checked  by  our  mechanics  from  Brad- 
ley Field,  who  had  arrived  by  truck.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  In  New  York  at  the  time,  and  I 
drove  out  to  help  load  the  cargo.  With  fresh 
crews  aboard,  the  planes  were  soon  on  their 
way  west,  following  the  first  aircraft,  already 
halfway  to  California. 

Contrary  to  the  original  plan,  the  planes 
did  not  transship  their  cargo  at  Fairfield, 
but.  with  a  crew  change,  continued  west- 
ward. Nor  did  they  stop  at  Tokyo,  but  con- 
tinued even  further. 

Less  than  54  hours  after  the  last  plane  dis- 
appeared from  my  view  here  on  the  east 
coast.  I  heard  a  news  flash  on  the  radio  an- 
nouncing the  first  Russian-buUt  North  Ko- 
rean tank  had  been  knocked  out  by  the  new 
8.5  bazooka.  This  was  the  cargo  we  had  so 
carefully  loaded  on  the  three  Transocean 
airplanes. 

The  nonscheduled  carrier,  because  of  CAB 
enforced  limitations  on  Its  advertising  and 
promotion,  must  be  contlnuaUy  alert  to 
every  oppoitunity  to  seU  its  speclaliaed  con- 


tract services.    In  fact,  most  of  its  contracts 
creates  new  uses  for  air  transportation. 

A  typical  example  of  creative  selling  of  air 
transportation  Is  found  In  the  contract 
Transocean  had  with  the  Pacific  Island  base 
contractors.  One  of  the  initial  problems 
was  to  convince  the  contractors  that  it  was 
more  economical  to  fly  their  construction 
workers  to  and  from  the  bases  than  It  was 
to  send  them  by  rail  or  water.  Discussions 
were  Initiated  with  the  contractors  in  the 
summer  of  1946,  and  it  was  not  imtU  Sep- 
tember 1947  that  Transocean  was  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  for  the  transportation  of 
workers  from  the  United  States  to  Guam 
and  Okinawa.  Dtirlng  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 1947  through  the  summer  of  1950. 
Transocean  transported  more  \^an  25,000 
persons  to  these  Paclflc  Island  bases. 

I  wlU  cite  only  one  more  example.  Dur- 
ing 1947,  Time  magazine  had  a  short  article 
stating  that  the  Premier  of  Ontario.  Canada, 
was  in  London  eeelLlng  means  of  transpor- 
tation for  Canadian-bound  English  immi- 
grants. Transocean's  sales  people  flew  to 
London  and  convinced  the  Premier  that  air 
transportation  should  be  used  and  that  the 
services  of  Transocean  should  be  utilized. 
In  the  ensuing  8  months  Transocean  trans- 
ported about  7.000  Immigrants  from  England 
to  Canada.  This  was  the  flrst  mass  immi- 
gration movement  by  air  In  history. 

Transocean  has  also  transported  thousands 
of  displaced  persons  from  detention  camps  in 
Europe  to  the  United  States  and  coxmtries 
in  South  America.  Many  of  these  were  the 
so-called  compassionate  cases,  the  aged,  the 
sick,  and  the  extreme  youth,  most  of  whom 
would  not  have  been  able  to  withstand  long 
Jovimeys  in  surface  vessels. 

We  claim  no  monopoly  on  the  type  ot 
service  described  above  nor  do  we  feel  that 
the  nonscheduled  carriers.  Including  Trans- 
ocean, should  be  limited  to  that  type  of 
service.  These  carriers  should  have  sup- 
plementary authority  and  also  have  freedom 
to  Innovate  and  explore  as  the  Industry  de- 
velops. Often  the  statement  Is  made  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  nonscheduled 
problem  is  to  exterminate  that  part  of  the 
air-transport  industry.  This  Is  an  easy  so- 
luslon  but  is  a  disservice  to  aviation,  the 
country,  and  to  an  Industrious,  resourceful 
group  of  carriers  within  tliat  Industry.  In 
addition,  it  Is  contrary  to  the  conclusions 
of  weU-informed,  official  pubUc  bodies.  Thus, 
for  Instance,  on  March  2,  1951,  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  issued  its  statement  of 
policy  on  the  role  of  the  large  Irregular  car- 
rier.   Therein  the  Board  states: 

"It  is  important  to  the  air -transportation 
industry  that  there  should  exist  carriers  with 
aircraft,  personnel,  and  facilities  avaUable  to 
fill  the  tmpredictable  demands  which  can- 
not be  met  by  the  certiflcated  air  carriers 
who  must  provide  adequate  and  regular  air 
service  to  the  conununitles  they  have  been 
authorized  to  serve.  Since  they  are  free 
from  this  requirement  of  rendering  adequate 
service  to  specified  points,  irregular  carriers 
are  In  a  position  to  seek  out  new  fields  of 
exploitation,  thus  broadening  the  area  of 
service  of  the  alr-transportatlon  Industry. 
In  the  present  period  of  national  emergency, 
however,  the  role  of  Innovation  is  subordi- 
nate, since  great  demands  have  arisen  for  the 
performance  of  special  charter  services  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  for  groups 
of  servicemen  on  furlough.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  need  for  such  services 
WlU  increase,  perhaps  to  a  point  where  the 
combined  efforts  of  certificated  and  Irregular 
air  carriers  wlU  not  meet  the  demand." 

The  Congressional  Report  on  National  Avi- 
ation Policy  (p.  26)  states  the  need  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner: 

"The  Increase  in  aU  cXvW  air  operations 
including  cargo,  contract,  and  charter  fiylug 
is  important  to  the  national  security  because 
of  the  reservoir  of  aircraft  and  trained  per- 
sonnel it  creates,  which  can  be  utUiasd  by 
the  miUtary  in  time  of  emergency." 
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It  Is  lmpo6sU>l«  to  project  tbe  future  of 

any  noncertlflcated  carrier  wltbout  consider- 
ing tbe  Investigation  of  the  activities  of  Ir- 
regular carriers  currently  being  conducted 
by  the  CAB.  Tbe  Board  Is  now  attempting 
to  determine  whether  It  should  extend  or  In- 
crease the  operating  authority  heretofore 
granted  to  carriers  defined  as  IrregularB.  non- 
schedule,  and  so  forth. 

It  Is  unfortunate  only  that  this  investlga- 
tkm  to  the  degree  of  detail  now  propoaed 
ws  not  Instituted  at  least  6  years  ago.  On 
what  we  believe  was  less  than  a  complete 
study  of  the  manifold  facets  Inherent  In  the 
problem,  the  Board  Issued  regulations  which 
were  not  subject  to  very  realistic  interpreta- 
tions. 

Despite  the  strong  urging  of  Transocean 
and  otners.  the  Board  did  not  permit  the 
carriage  of  persons  in  foreign  air  transpor- 
tation by  the  nonscheduled  carriers. 

Also,  some  carriers  conducted  servlcea 
which  Trinaocean  concluded  were  not  in- 
tended by  the  Board,  however  cbecxire  the 
Board's  language.  The  depredations  of  the 
Irresponsible  noncertlflcated  carriers  were  so 
great  as  to  compel  shotgun  regulations  that 
went  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  evils  they 
were  designed  to  correct.  We  do  not  want  a 
repetition  of  the  regulatcn'y  approach  of  the 
past  few  years,  because  we  think  it  results 
in  only  thwarting  the  full  growth  of  air 
transportation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  CAB's  Investigation 
of  the  role  of  the  nonscheduled  air  carrier 
zaust  accomplish  two  things:  it  must  pre- 
serve opportunity  for  the  development  of 
new  Ideas,  recognldng  that  the  air  trans- 
portation industry  Is  essentially  dynamic 
and  caimot  be  allowed  to  stultify:  further- 
more, there  must  result  the  formulation  of 
simple,  clear-cut  regulations  to  be  followed. 
All  carriers  need  tbe  security  that  can 
come  only  from  the  Board's  recognition  of 
the  functions  that  can  be  performed  by  car- 
riers not  now  certificated.  Such  carriers  es- 
pecially need  this  security  for  any  intelli- 
gent planning,  for  a  guaranty  of  service  to 
their  customers,  for  a  guaranty  of  stability 
employees  and  their  stockholders. 

We  believe  that  we  are  prepared  to  demon- 
strate the  manner  In  which,  as  a  result  of 
the  investigation,  the  Board  may  authorize 
and  regulate  services  that  will  be  supple- 
mental to  those  presently  certificated.  We 
shall  propose  that  additional  carriers  be  au- 
thorized to  perform  charter  services  on  a 
world-wide  basis.  The  distinguished  feature 
of  our  world-wide  charter  operations  has 
been  their  flexibility,  the  capacity  to  have 
aircraft  and  crews  and  ground  services  im- 
mediately available  at  wl<tely  separated 
points  to  serve  the  particular  needs  of  par- 
tlciUar  customers.  The  idea  of  flexibility 
does  not  mix  readily  with  the  concept  of 
regulation;  yet  both  are  required  and  both 
must  live  together.  For  the  marriage  to  be 
successful  the  flexibility  cannot  be  too  broad 
and  the  regulation  must  l>e  llberaL  The 
nonscheduled  carrier  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  specific  limitations  which  will  assure 
the  supplementary  character  of  their  charter 
operations,  so  long  as  they  still  have  their 
flexibility  and  their  right  to  compete  in  the 
open  markets  'or  bona  flde  charter  work. 

In  addition  to  the  specialized  charter 
services,  the  Board  miut  recognize  the  need 
for  other  supplementary  air  eerTloes  by  non- 
scheduled  carriers.  Such  services  must  have 
been  termed  cottch  type,  low  fare  or  non- 
scheduled.  By  whatever  name  used,  there 
has  been  provided  a  service  that  Is  supple- 
mentary to  those  of  the  scheduled  airUnes. 
In  many  cases  the  very  lifeline  of  tbe  non- 
scheduled  carrier  has  depended  on  Its  ability 
to  offer  air  transportation  on  a  limited  basis 
to  individual  members  of  the  traveling 
public. 

We  feel  that  the  charter  services  pro- 
|>osed  by  Transocean  must  be  coupled  with 
authority,  under  realistic  regulation,  to  con- 
duct  international   nonscheduled   common 


carrier  services.  ItM  regulation  must  b« 
realistic  enough  to  give  the  carriers  latitude 
within  which  to  experiment  and  yet  give  the 
Board  reasonable  and  effective  control  over 
the  carriers. 

I  have  used  the  word  regulaticm  on  sev- 
eral occasions  here.  I  do  not  mean  by 
that  that  I  am  advocating  the  ooctinuanoe 
of  economic  regulation  under  tbe  exemption 
power  of  the  Board.  I  believe  that  author- 
ity by  exemption  always  will  be  unaatls- 
lactory.  Such  authority  lacks  tenure,  Is 
subject  to  change  at  whims  of  tbe  regulatory 
body,  precludes  efficient  financing  and  plan- 
ning and  is  a  barrier  to  economic  security. 

I  am  in  favor  of  authority  by  certificate  of 
convenience  and  necessity.  A  certificate  is 
not  a  magic  document,  but  it  does  spell  out 
the  authority  of  the  carrier,  permits  long 
range  plaiming  and  gives  a  stability  of 
operation  not  possible  tmder  the  probabili- 
ties of  fluctuation  in  the  exemption  power. 
Early  studies  of  military  needs  concluded 
that  any  futvire  national  emergency  would 
require  far  more  transport  category  aircraft 
then  were  available  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
civil  air  lines  combined.  The  Plnletter  re- 
port in  IMS  concluded  tliat  "tentative  esti- 
mates by  the  Military  btablishment  show 
that  the  ATC  and  NATS  at  their  present  size 
pliis  the  present  commercial  aircraft  would 
be  far  short  of  what  will  be  needed.  For 
this  we  must  Increase  our  commercial  fleet  " 
A  ciirrent  study  (Aviation  Week,  February  25. 
1932),  concludes  that  while  MATS  Is  per- 
forming prodigies  in  the  Pacific,  it  could  not 
fulfill  reqiUremeuts  for  a  comparable  effort 
in  another  area  without  crippling  existing 
services  and  the  civil  air  lines. 

The  need  for  supplementary  services  to 
the  military,  indicated  In  the  foregoing,  has 
to  a  limited  extent  been  met  by  the  sched- 
uled carriers,  bxit  to  a  new  and  even  greater 
extent  by  the  non-scheduled  carriers.  The 
Berlin  Airlift  threw  Into  sharp  relief  the 
funcUonlngs  and  capacities  both  of  the  mili- 
tary and  of  tlie  commercial  carriers  that 
responded. 

No  less  significant  were  hundreds  of  addi- 
tional trans-Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  fights 
performed  by  Transocean  and  other  non- 
scheduled  carriers  In  support  of  military 
needs;  and  the  transportation  of  hundreds 
of  military  dependents  to  the  United  States 
both  from  Europe  and  from  the  Far  Bast, 
and  other  security  filghts  moving  arms  and 
persons  in  international  air  transportation. 
The  Korean  Lift  la  but  the  current  mani- 
festation of  the  continuing  need  by  the 
military  of  supplemental  commercial 
services. 

There  has  been  much  serious  thought 
given  to  the  question  of  whether  the  sched- 
uled aviation  industry  has  expanded  and  is 
expanding  its  capacity  beyond  the  commer- 
cial needs  of  the  public.  However,  if  we 
recognize  and  accept  the  national  defense 
factor  as  a  significant  element  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  we  can  conclude  that 
no  final  accurate  estimate  of  ultimate  ca- 
pacity can  be  given.  Certainly  In  this  time 
of  world  crisis  we  had  far  better  overexpand 
o\ir  commercial  aviation  fleet  and  the  per- 
sonnel to  man  It  (which,  I  doubt,  will  be 
the  case),  than  to  assume,  in  advance,  that 
we  have  too  many  transports,  too  many  seat 
miles,  and  too  many  experienced  personnel 
available.  As  a  taxpayer,  I  would  rather  see 
this  cost  underwritten  by  the  Government 
than  to  have  neither  the  additional  aircraft 
nor  the  trained  personnel  available  readily 
if  the  present  crisis  should  expand. 

Likewise  it  is  far  better,  in  my  opinion, 
to  have  a  number  of  air  carriers  supple- 
menting the  civil  scheduled  carriers,  out 
generating  business  for  their  fleets  of  air- 
craft, than  to  have  a  similar  number  at 
planes  standing  by  in  a  military  pool,  deteri- 
orating as  rapidly  as  only  aircraft  can  when 
not  In  regular  use.  Then,  in  an  emergency, 
this  supplemental  fleet  can  be  Instantly  di- 
verted to  the  needs  of  the  military  without 


violently  and  suddenly  disrupting  the  sclwd- 
Uled  services  pending  placing  the  planned 
mobilization  of  the  scheduled  lines  Into 
effect. 

But  the  supplementary  services  req\iired 
by  the  military  cannot  and  will  not  be  pro- 
vided by  just  a  man  and  an  airplane  anj 
more  than  a  sound  aviation  industry  con- 
sista  of  a  series  of  unlntegrated  aviation  ac- 
tlTitles.  Rasponsible  and  dependable  serv- 
ice supplementary  to  the  military  must  be 
provided  by  wholly  integrated  and  self-«uf- 
flclent  units.  Crew  training,  aircraft  main- 
tenance, route  suport  and  services,  and  ad- 
ministrative experience  in  the  coordinatloa 
Of  the  manifold  problems  of  airline  opera- 
tions: all  these  are  the  essence  of  a  service 
so  responsive  to  the  public  need  that  It  must 
be  not  only  preserved  but  augmented. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  say  that  Trans- 
ocean appreciates  the  opportunity  being  af- 
forded it  in  the  Board's  pending  investiga- 
tion to  present  ite  proposals  with  respect  to 
how,  when,  and  where  the  nonscheduled  and 
contract  services  do  fit  properly  Into  this 
country's  future  air  transportation  system. 
Transocean  is  confident  that  an  objective 
anaiysle  c€  Ita  views  and  of  Ita  history  at 
operattcBs  will  demonstrate  conclusively  that 
the  full  and  sound  development  of  this  ooun- 
try's  over-all  air  transportation  system  re- 
quires and  demands  the  type  of  supple- 
mentary air  servioee  propoaed  by  Trans- 
ocean. 

Vot  we  In  Transocean  are  yonng  enongli. 
aggressive  enough  and  American  eno\igh  to 
believe  firmly  that  the  sun  has  not  yet  set 
on  the  spirit  of  ingenuity,  resourcefulness 
and  free  enterprise  which  has  been  and  still 
Is  the  bedrock  of  American  economic  su- 
premacy. 


Soil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ojt 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  M  INHXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBSSENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  March  4. 1952 

Mr.  HAQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  proper  um 
of  the  land  and  wise  conaenration  of  the 
soil  resources  continues  to  be  a  major 
problem  for  America.  Soil  conaenration 
Is  a  continuing  responsibility  demand- 
ing constant  education,  new  techniques, 
and  reliable  perforaoance  by  responsible 
groups. 

AH  over  the  country  soU-conservatlon 
districts  are  working  on  local  problems, 
constantly  improving  and  expanding 
conservation  Ideas.  The  stim  total  of 
recommendations  of  all  these  groups  Is 
contained  in  the  program  advocated  b7 
the  National  Association  of  Soil  Conser- 
vatlon  Districts. 

I  would  like  to  include  this  program 
and  recommend  that  It  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House: 

The  National  Association  of  Soil  Conser- 
vation Districts  believes— 

1.  That  productive  land  and  adequate 
water  supplies  are  basic  to  the  economlo 
well-being  of  tbe  Nation  and  that  tbe  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole,  as  weU  as  the  indi- 
vidual landowner  and  operator,  have  a  vital 
responsibility  for  maintaining  soil  and  water 
resources  in  a  permanently  productive  and 
useful  condition;  and 

a.  That  under  xhe  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment, individual  landowners  and  opsra- 
tors  must  enter  Into  a  cooperative  partner- 
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lOap  %lth  American  society  as  a  whole  to 
accomplish  mutually  l>eneflcial  objectives, 
while  expressly  reserving  for  the  Individual 
a  full  and  effective  voice  in  the  direction  of 
that  partnership. 

The  National  Association  of  SoU  Conserva- 
Ijon  Dlstrlcta  recommends  ttiat  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  serving  as  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  this  partnership,  enact  legislation 
which  will  accelerate  and  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  soil-  and  water -conservation  work,  and 
•  also  strengthen  the  democratic  institutions 
engaged  in  such  work. 

SpeclflcaUy.  the  National  Association  of 
Soil  Conservation  Districte  recommends  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  legis- 
laUon  that  will— 

1.  Establish  coDservation  and  wise  use  of 
agricultural  land  and  water  resources  as  a 
national  policy  of  ths  United  States. 

2.  Direct  that  all  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  having  to  do  with  the  use  of 
agricultural  land  and  water  resources  con- 
torm  to  this  policy. 

8.  Recognize  the  interrelationship  of 
proper  use  of  land,  control  of  erosion,  con- 
trol of  floods,  drainage,  irrigation,  water 
management,  fertility  maintenance  and  im- 
provement, silt  control,  and  range  and  for- 
est management. 

4.  Recognize  that  research,  technical  oper- 
ations, and  material  aid.  including  financial 
payments,  sre  distinct  parte  of  the  Job  of  ob- 
taining proper  use  of  the  land,  conservation 
of  soil,  and  conservation  and  management 
of  water. 

6,  Istablish  a  single  soil  conservation 
agency  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  forward  a  program  help- 
ing every  landowner  and  operator  tise  his 
land  in  accordance  with  lU  needs  without 
Impairing  the  freedom  of  Individual  persons; 
transfer  soil-conservation  functions  of  all 
Federal  agencies  directly  involved  in  the 
use  of  agrlcxilturai  land  and  conservation  of 
soli  resources  to  this  soU -conservation 
agency:  specify  that  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  soil -conservation  paymente  l>e  uti- 
lized only  In  support  of  the  program  of  tills 
agency:  strengthen  tlM  role  of  independent 
soil  conservation  dlstrlcta  by  assigning  to 
them  the  primary  responsibility  for  local 
management  and  direction  of  ail  soil-con- 
servation and  water -management  programs. 

6.  Recognize  that  the  basis  of  aU  activities 
Involving  conservation  and  wise  uss  of  agri- 
cultural land  and  water  resources  should  be 
tbe  land  capability  inventory  started  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  now  more 
than  one-fourth  complete;  and  tliat  there  Is 
urgent  need  for  completing  this  inventory  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

7.  Provide  the  appropriations  necessary  to 
enable  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  to  com- 
plete this  land  capability  Inventory  with  all 
possible  speed. 

8.  Utilize  the  land  capability  inventory  in 
the  formulation  of  any  basic  agricultural 
production  control  policy. 

9.  Authorize  and  provide  appropriations 
for  an  analysis  of  the  present  and  prospective 
demands  for  water  arising  from  the  growing 
agricultural,  municipal  and  industrial  uses 
of  water;  and  for  an  Inventory  of  existing 
and  potential  water  supplies,  both  from  sur- 
face and  underground  sources. 

10.  Provide  that  all  payments  made  from 
Federal  funds  to  landowners  and  operators 
for  permanent  and  semipermanent  soil  con- 
servation and  water  management  practices 
such  as  terrace  systems,  drainage  systems. 
Irrigation  systems  and  farm  ponds  be  made 
only  once  for  Ite  completion  or  recompletlon 
and  only  when  the  work  performed  is  done 
as  specified  in  a  conservation  farm  or  ranch 
plan  as  prepared  for  and  approved  by  gov- 
erning bodies  of  sou  conservation  dlstrlcta. 

11.  Provide  that  annual  p>aymente  made 
for  sou  fertility  improvement  work  such  as 
liming  and  fertUizlng,  be  made  only  when  it 
Is  established  that  the  land  upon  which  these 
practices  are  being  appUed  is  being  treated 


in  accordance  with  its  capabUltles  and  needs 
as  indicated  by  a  soU  conservation  district 
farm  or  ranch  plan. 

la.  So  that  there  be  no  preventable  eco- 
nomic reason  causing  the  misuse  of  land,  we 
recommend  strengthening  the  programs  of 
economic  assistance  to  agriculture  through 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion; providing  appropriations  directly  for 
the  administration  of  such  programs,  includ- 
ing any  necessary  services  of  State,  cotmty. 
and  community  committees  of  that  admin- 
istration; and  at  the  same  time  clarlfjrlng 
the  intent  of  such  legislation  so  that  there  . 
Will  be  no  confilct  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districte  regarding  the  permanent  land 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  and  the  establish- 
ment and  functions  of  a  single  soil  conserva- 
tion agency. 

13.  Expand  and  improve  credit  faciUtles 
available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  for  instal- 
lation of  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures and  for  ciianges  in  tbe  size  and  diaracter 
of  the  farm  enterprise  where  such  changes 
wiU  facilitate  soil  and  water  conservation. 

14.  Provide  for  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  river  basins  on  the  basis 
of  a  unified  plan  developed  and  carried  out  by 
existing  local.  State  and  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding sou  conservation  districte,  and  with- 
out recourse  to  the  delegation  of  extreme  au- 
thorities to  new  agencies.  The  National 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Districte  be- 
lieves ttiat  the  American  people  can  and  wUi 
solve  their  conservation  and  development 
problems  by  cooperation  and  democratic 
processes  without  the  further  centralization 
of  authority  contrary  to  the  precepte  of  a 
democratic  people. 

15.  Recognize  that  further  damage  to  the 
Nation's  productive  land  can  be  markedly 
reduced  by  increasing  the  speed  of  the  con- 
servation program;  that  technical  assistance 
available  to  soil  conservation  districte  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  present  needs;  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  to  supply  such  assist- 
ance to  new  districte  as  they  are  organized; 
and  that  Mlditional  funds  should  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  adequate  tectinlcal 
assistance. 

16.  Bstabllsh  as  the  soil  conservation  goal 
for  America  a  scientifically  developed  conser- 
vation farm  or  ranch  plan,  voluntarily  ap- 
pUed to  every  farm  and  ranch  in  the  Nation. 

17.  That  a  piece  of  legislation  l>e  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  Congress  which 
would  force  any  Government  agency,  seek- 
ing funds  for  the  construction  of  large  dams, 
to  Include  in  the  estimated  cost  of  such 
dams,  the  cost  of  adequate  water  and  silt 
control  measures  on  the  watersheds  above 
the  proposed  dam  sites;  and  further,  to  pro- 
vide that  these  measiires  be  carried  forward 
and  established  concurrently  with,  or  prior 
to,  the  construction  of  the  dam  itself. 

Resolutions  passed  by  tbe  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districte  on  February  27,  1952: 

18.  The  national  association  officially  ac- 
cepta  and  adopts  as  ite  policy  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire  answered  by  the  individual 
districtr  indicating  a  need  for  total  appro- 
priation to  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  of 
approximately  •75,000.000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  that  tbe  natloncQ  ofllcers  are  re- 
quested to  seek  such  an  appropriation. 

10.  The  National  Association  of  SoU  Con- 
servation Districte  shall  take  action  only  on 
such  legislative  measures  as  pertain  wholely 
or  in  part  to  the  conservation  of  soil  and 
water  resources. 

20.  We  favor  steps  being  taken  to  end  any 
dupUcatlon  that  might  be  present  in  tbe 
soU  conservation  phases  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  the  greater  eflUciency 
of  ite  operation. 

SI.  Be  it  resolved  to  declare  Puerto  Rico  a 
national  sou  conservation  problem  area, 
and  acknowledge  ita  right  to  a  greater  pro- 
portionate share  in  the  available  teclxnlcal 
assistance. 


22.  We  recommend  that  in  addition  to  the 
present  level  of  assistance  provided  soU  con- 
servation dlstrlcta  imder  existing  memo- 
randa agreemente,  ttiat  additional  assistance 
should  be  provided  where  specific  requesta 
from  the  soU  conservation  districte  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  808 
for  planning  and  aid  in  the  instaUation  of 
community  waterslied  projecta 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASsacHusxrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1952 

Mrs.  ROGESiS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  base  of  what  we  call  our 
American  way  of  life  there  lies  a  tradi- 
tion so  rich,  so  vital,  and  so  all-pervasive 
that  of  all  the  influences  from  Eiu-ope 
which  have  made  our  cotmtry  great, 
none  is  greater  than  this.  I  speak  of 
the  tradition  of  democracy  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Greece,  that  little  country 
in  distant  Europe.  Because  it  Is  the 
foundation  stone  of  western  civilization, 
the  Greek  heritage  is  held  by  western 
peoples  in  singular  regard.  For  Ameri- 
cans. Greece  is  even  more  warmly  re- 
garded, for  it  was  from  the  philosophies 
of  ancient  Hellas  that  we  have  derived 
the  principle  of  democracy  which  is  the 
well-spring  of  America's  true  greatness. 
Could  not  Pericles  have  spoken  for 
American  democracy  when  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  he  proclaimed: 

Because  in  the  administration  It  hat2i 
respect  not  to  the  few  but  to  the  mtUtitude. 
our  form  of  government  is  called  a  democ- 
racy. Wherein  there  is  not  only  an  equality 
amongst  all  men  in  point  of  law  for  their 
private  controversies,  but  in  election  to  pub- 
lic offices  we  consider  neither  class  nor  rank, 
but  each  man  is  preferred  according  to  his 
virtue  or  to  the  esteem  in  wlilch  he  is  held 
for  some  special  excellence;  nor  is  any  one 
put  back  even  through  poverty,  because  of 
the  olMcurlty  of  his  person,  so  long  as  he 
can  do  good  service  to  the  commonwealth. 

How  fitting  It  is.  therefore,  that  we. 
who  share  this  invaluable  heritage  from 
Greece,  should  pay  homage  to  the  people 
of  that  land  who  on  this  day,  over  130 
years  ago.  reasserted  the  Ideas  of  free- 
dom taught  by  their  ancient  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen,  and  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  their  nation. 

The  great  American  statesmen  of  that 
era  were  no  less  enthusiastic  in  declar- 
ing their  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  Hel- 
las than  we  here  today.  Daniel  Webster, 
that  formidable  orator-statesman  from 
Massachusetts,  was  profound  in  his  ac- 
clamations; Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky 
lent  his  masterful  voice  to  the  universal 
praise  for  Greek  Independence;  while 
President  Monroe,  in  drafting  that  mem- 
orable doctrine  which  bears  his  name, 
wrote  a  patriotic  sentiment  in  support  of 
the  Greek  cause  so  vigorous  and  so  forth- 
right that  his  Secretary  of  State  cau- 
tioned greater  moderation. 

These  great  statesmen  of  yesteryear 
might  well  speak  out  for  Greek  independ- 
ence; for  they,  along  with  the  founders 
of  our  coimtry  and  their  successors  in  the 
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nineteenth  centiur.  were  ardent  stu- 
dents of  the  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phers, historians,  and  statesmen.  Fur- 
thermore, they  themselves  were  not  so 
far  removed  from  our  war  of  Independ- 
ence that  they  had  forgotten  the  bitter. 
ness  and  humiliation,  the  pain  and  the 
toil  that  a  struggle  for  freedom  en- 
genders. Indeed  these  men  were  crea- 
txires  of  a  revolutionary  era  no  less 
turbulent  and  violent  tlian  that  of 
Greece.  Could  they  do  otherwise,  there- 
fore, than  speak  out  defiantly  against 
the  oppressor  and  in  support  of  Greek 
independence? 

Today  the  bonds  of  friendship  that 
bind  our  nation  to  Greece  are  far  more 
extensive  that  they  were  over  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago.  Self-preservation  de- 
mands a  unity  far  closer  than  ever  be- 
fore, because  the  ideals  for  which  the 
Greeks  and  the  Americans  had  so  tIk- 
orously  fought  in  1821  and  177<S,  the 
ideals  of  freedom,  are  now  in  jeopardy. 
Unlike  those  turbulent  days  of  the  1820's, 
however,  when  America's  only  support 
for  the  cause  of  Greek  independence  was 
moral  support,  we  Lave  today  taken  a 
forthright  position,  and  in  common  ac- 
cord both  nations  stand  together  as  allies 
to  protect  and  defend,  if  we  must,  the 
independence  and  freedom  we  cherish 
8o  dearly. 


Aa  la^niry  lato  Ceafretnoaal 
la^uiries 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  WTOMIMO  '^ 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWl'lED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  March  23  there 
appeared  an  article  by  one  of  the  better 
known  and  widely  read  correspondents, 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Mr.  William  S.  White. 
The  title  of  the  article  is  "An  Inqiiiry 
Into  Congressional  Inquiries."  Since 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  are  at  the 
present  time  engaged  in  such  inquiries, 
I  suggest  that  the  article  would  make 
very  Interesting  reading,  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
iQ  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
•s  follows: 

•  .Am  ZMQtnxT  IifTo  Conoksbsionai.  litQTjasEa 
i  (By  WUllam  S.  Wiilte) 

WAuuNvruir. — The  age  of  accviMition  and 
the  era  of  profound  Ul-feellng  now  grimly 
enwrap  the  capital  of  the  greatest  power  In 
tbe  world,  t^e  home  of  a  lost  tolerance  and 
tb«  center  of  a  compaaslon  that  now  la  re- 
ceding In  memory.  The  square,  maaslve.  sad 
memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rounded, 
softer  and  more  pleasing  pile  that  com- 
memorates Thomas  Jefferson — physically 
ttaeM  remain;  white  and  cold  and  Ilfelen. 

Lincoln's  capacity  for  forgiveness;  Lincoln's 
understanding  acceptance  of  man's  weak- 
nesses: Mr.  Jefferson's  ability  even  to  live 
with  dangerous  thoughts — gone.  It  seems, 
are  all  these,  and.  It  seems,  gone  past  early 
recaptxire. 


It  la  entirely  likely,  with  aU  the  partisan 
fury  of  a  campaign-year  Congress,  that  thla 
situation  will  get  worse  before  It  gets  better, 
U  ever  It  does. 

Washington  ta  not  akme  the  Mat  of  tbe 
western  power.  It  la  the  Mat  alao  of  a  kind 
of  trial  by  fire  infinitely  varied  in  nonessen- 
tials but  always  the  same  in  the  end — a  vast, 
formleM  spirit  of  implacablUty  in  which  the 
victims  of  the  right  have  now.  In  uncon- 
genial forced  fellowship.  Joined  the  victims 
of  the  left. 

Long  ars  the  categories  of  thoM  who  ar« 
obTlouBly  held  guUty  before  trial,  but  fore- 
most among  them  are  the  bad  man.  the 
bureaucrat,  the  lobbyist,  and.  tf  course,  that 
fellow  so  often  in  the  dock,  the  man  who 
one  J  voiced  some  doubt  of  the  complete 
purity  and  miUtary  effectivenew  of  Ocn- 
eralissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  bad  man  may  take  many  faces.  He 
may.  for  example,  be  a  man  who  once  held 
office  In  a  big  city  nuu:hlne,  which,  in  the 
fffevailing  Washington  mores,  la  bad  ipso 
facto.  He  may  be  a  man  who  once  ran  a 
horse  book,  or  sold  prohibition  Uquor.  He 
may  be  a  man  who  coice  tried  to  Influence 
some  decision  for  a  contract  with  the  Oov- 
emment.  Whoever  he  is  or  waa.  no  statute 
of  limitations  runs  for  him:  iiis  guilt,  in 
the  Waahlngton  sense,  la  timelCM  and  be- 
yond the  remedy  of  contrition. 

There  are.  moreover,  subtle  subdivlalons 
in  the  matter  of  Influencing  things.  Ex- 
empt in  advance  and  by  a  law  of  folkway 
as  strong  (and  sometimes  better  obssrvsd) 
aa  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statsa  are 
all  thoee  who  try,  and  pretty  suoosMfully 
sometimes,  to  influence  Congreas  or  the  ex- 
ecutive Oovemment  in  behalf  of  labor  or 
the  fanners  or  the  veterans. 

Exempt  in  advance  are  aU  in  rnnginsii. 
of  either  party,  who  may  try  to  influence 
somebody  in   the   adminlstraUon. 

The  businessman,  for  his  part,  can  never 
hope  to  enter  the  privileged  group:  Indeed, 
by  what  la  surely  a  profoundly  Ironical  twist 
ot  affairs,  it  is  all  he  can  do  to  avoid  a  fatal 
direct  association  with  the  bad  man  and  the 
bureaucrat.  Necessarily,  of  courM.  hs  is 
already  conjoined  with  the  lobbyist,  whose 
function,  in  a  leas  perfervid  atmosphere, 
might  conceivably  be  respectable. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  al- 
ways Investigating  somebody.  In  private  life 
or  In  the  bureaucratic  life  erf  the  Oovem- 
ment. but  nobody  Is  Investlgatlt^  Congress. 
So  It  Is  that  fear  pervades  the  scene.  There 
are  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  who  a^e  afraid,  even  in  private 
gatherings,  to  give  but  the  faintest  voice  to 
a  swollen  apprehension  and  vast  misgiving 
at  what  seems  to  be  happening  to  due 
process,  not  Just  for  the  alleged  Communists 
In  the  State  Department  but  for  a  man  who 
Is  said  by  somebody,  on  tiie  basis  of  some- 
thing whispered  to  him  by  somebody,  to  be. 
maybe,  a  6-percenter,  or  a  fixer,  of  some  kind 
or  another. 

High  officials  of  the  doVemment  of  the 
United  States  Uve  In  a  kind  of  psychotic 
terror.  Some  of  them,  indeed  (>erhaps  a  good 
many  of  them,  may  well  have  something  to 
hide  and  no  doubt  sonM  of  them  ought  to 
go.  Still,  surely  not  all  of  them  can  have 
guilty  knowledge.  Nevertheless  the  great 
bulk  of  them,  with  a  few  stem  exceptions 
running  from  the  pallidly  inteUectual  to  the 
bourbon-drinking  type  who  almply  were 
brought  up  by  their  fathers  not  to  live  on 
their  knees,  are  scared  Juat  the  same.  Of 
what?     Of  whom? 

Men  in  the  State  Department  trim  their 
reports,  and  their  views,  in  fear  of  the  pres- 
ent, or  of  another.  Senator  McCaxtht.  Men 
in  other  bureaus  who  ordinarily  would  be 
dealing  hard-headedly  in  hard  goods  (like 
muiUtlons)  trim  their  activities.  A  gentle- 
man in  this  endeavor  who  used  to  earn 
|I50,0(X)  in  private  life,  and  is  now  privi- 
leged to  WOTk  for  the  Government  for  •15.000, 
looks  over  his  shoulder  before  he  accepts  a 


hlghbaU  with  an  old  free-enterpriaing  frisnd 
in  the  Mayflower  bar.  Who  knows  but  what 
this  enter]>riser  may  be  a  wolf  in  a  Brooks 
Bros,  coat — in  short,  as  tbsy  My,  an  influenoa 
peddler? 

The  •■■•ntlal  lubricant  of  Ango-8axon 
fovamment  on  both  sides  of  the  water  has 
always  bad  a  moderately  alcoholic  baM'  ■ 
bourbon  and  branch  water  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  brandy  or  Scotch  in  London. 
Watchman,  what  now  ot  this  dour  and  arfal 
ntftat? 

A  lady  on  a  television  forum  program  fasla 
compelled  to  ask  a  gansral  of  the  Unltad 
States  who  bears  upon  his  blouse  tiie  Indte- 
putable  ribbons  of  public  and  private  honor 
whether  he  would  (eel  It  safe  to  accept  from 
an  advertiser  a  watch.  The  gensral.  sooM- 
tlking  of  an  oddity,  Mya.  "Bell,  yss;  it's  a 
nice  watch." 

He  is  something  of  an  oddity,  for  the  In- 
dependent men,  the  strong-minded  man.  the 
courageous  and  go-to-heli  men  (many  of 
whom  have  met  many  a  payroll  and  will  do 
so  again)  are  slowly  in  flight  from  a  kind  of 
world  they  do  not  know  and  do  not  wish 
to  know. 

Aayons  who  supposM  that  tbs  atmoaphere 
of  certain  types  of  New  York  business  offices 
Is  harsh  should  examine  not  his  head  but 
the  inner  air  of  the  Washington  bureaucracy. 

What  brings  about  aU  tiUa,  thU  fever  that 
so  bums  and  deblUutes  Oovemment?  First, 
there  U  the  stats  of  ths  world  where  the 
Communist  acrou  ths  seas  works  his  endless 
intrigues  and  ralsM  in  every  honest  man  a 
natural  anxiety  and  oonoem  for  th»  stata 
of  our  home  defenses,  ideological  as  weU  as 
military.  There  have  been  Ualtors;  there 
Is  no  blinkli^  this.  There  have  been  fraud- 
ulent war  contracts. 

Second,  there  Is  the  growing  and  quite 
human  frustrstlon  of  a  political  oppoaltion 
that  for  half  a  lifetime  has  found  It  quite 
impoMlbls  to  correct  national  movements 
which  in  some  cases,  with  ths  deepest  hoo- 
esty  of  intention,  are  represented  as  destroy- 
ing what  is  best  in  Awi^rVran  life. 

It  is  not  alone  this  opposition,  of  course, 
that  swings  such  whips  upon  the  backs  of 
the  administration  people.  DemocraU  are 
doing  their  part  and  more,  so  that  thla  at- 
mosphere, whatever  elM  It  may  be,  must  b« 
coniddered  authentically  bipartisan — a  term 
that  In  Washington  had  come  neosssarlly 
to  connote  something  good. 

Then,  there  Is  the  evolution  of  the  congres- 
slotial  investigation  into  what.  In  all  dis- 
interest, must  be  called  all  too  often  a  kind 
of  pltUsH  inquialUon  in  which,  to  put  it 
plainly,  the  accused  U  licked  before  he  starts. 
The  original  purpoee  of  tbe  congressional  in- 
quiry was  to  help  the  legislators  in  preparing 
legislation  and  in  this  it  had.  and  It  re- 
tains, an  honorable  and  indispensable  func- 
tion. 

Congreaaional  inquiriea  have  now  for  the 
Boost  part  become,  however,  punitive  rather 
than  fact-finding.  The  funcUon  of  the 
Orand  Jury,  which  meets  In  secret.  deUb- 
erates  in  cold  aloofness  from  the  headlines 
and  separates  evidence  from  hearsay  under 
competent  legal  guidance,  has  been  appro- 
priated to  forums  in  which  It  Is  fatally  in- 
appropriate. The  Grand  Jury  requires  more 
than  the  moral  certainty  of  the  right-minded 
that  so  and  so  Is  all  wrong.  It  requires 
more  than  the  pervasive  odor  of  unsanctlty. 
It  requires  evidence,  legal  evidence.  Not  so 
the  congressional  committee. 

The  ways  of  the  one  are  the  antithesis 
of  the  ways  of  the  other.  Let  a  congressional 
invesUgaUon  be  into  high  policy— and  ob- 
jectivity can  And  no  home  there,  with  very 
rare  exceptions.  Being  not  more  than  hu- 
man, the  partisans  pull  bitterly  at  the  facts, 
turning  them  this  *ray  and  that  untU  the 
rope  of  truth  Is  torn  and  broken  and  tattered 
beyond  all  resemblance. 

But  let  a  congressional  Investigation  be 
made  into  the  supposed  sins  of  a  personal. 
Individual  nudefactor— then  all  beU  are  off. 
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Wbd  In  political  life,  wlshM  to  seem  to  come 
out  for  somebody  who  U  being  called  a  Com- 
munist? Who  wants  to  take  a  steadfast 
stand  behind  a  man  upon  whose  back  is 
affixed  a  sign  reading  corruption? 

A  heresy  of  oversimplification  enters. 
Since  In  town  A.  or  In  bureau  X.  the  esUb- 
llshed  legal  authority  has  not  acted  against 
the  suspected  racketeer  or  the  suspected 
Communist — and  It  is  the  fashion  now  to 
apply  these  epithets  rather  short  of  any  con- 
viction—then  It  follows  that  Congress  ought 
to  become  what  amounts  to  a  prosecuting 
agency,  happily  free  of  the  rules  of  evidence. 
It  is  an  observable  fact  here,  however  mel- 
ancholy, that  Justice  In  the  traditional  sense 
has  to  many  become  quite  out  of  date.  This 
correspondent  knows  dUtlngulshed  lawyers 
who  deplore  thl*  trend  but  dare  not  attack. 
They  are  afraid  of  tbe  easy  Ubeling  of  the 
prassnt,  where  one  becomes  a  pro-Commu-t 
nlit  or  a  procomiptloneer  m  easily  m  once 
he  became  a  Paacist  by  omitting  to  hiss  at 
the  right  time  at  the  neighborhood  movie. 
They  are  afraid  also  of  losing  Important  re- 
spectable accounts — this  by  their  own  word. 
Everybody,  more  than  ever.  Is  against  sin. 

So  much  Is  this  the  case  that  even  the  ac- 
cused witness  usually,  in  the  general  at- 
mosphere, takes  a  kind  of  hangdog  attitude, 
whether  he  Is  right  or  vrrong.  When,  right 
or  wrong,  he  does  not->as  happened  recently 
when  Preaident  Truman's  so-called  clean- 
up man.  Newbold  Morris,  flamed  out  at  his 
questioners — It  becomes  a  national  Incident. 
In  the  field  of  tho  congressional  Investi- 
gation leveled  against  a  single  person,  the 
accused  may  have  a  lawyer,  but  one  whoM 
teeth  are  drawn  and  whoM  voice,  by  the 
rulM,  Is  nearly  always  mute.  No  croH-ex- 
amination  worthy  of  the  nanM  la  permitted: 
most  of  ths  tims  no  cross-examination  at 
all.  Between  them,  these  two  nearly  always 
confront  the  following: 

A  panel  of  JudgM  (the  committeemen) 
which  In  every  real  sense  Is  universally  hos- 
tile, made  up  about  equally  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats. 

A  bank  of  lights  and  recording  machlnM 
and.  sometimes,  a  row  of  microphones  for 
the  radio  and  the  television. 
A  committee  counsel  who  is  on  the  wsy  up. 
A  prsM  Uble  which  (let  It  be  said  at  once) 
Is  in  great  part  ridden  by  competitive  pres- 
sures and  must,  perforce,  scramble  as  best 
it  can  toward  the  leaping  headlines. 

The  atmosphere  of  thla  room,  almost  in 
every  case,  is  one  of  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
almost  Infinitely  magnified  by  the  trappings 
of  the  scene :  Here  are  good  men  out  to  visit 
their  Just  wrath  upon  the  malefactor.  It 
Is  the  old  morality  play  bereft  of  the  skiU 
and  the  essential  pity  of  the  ancient  author. 
In  the  real  seoM.  the  verdict  is  In  before  the 
evidence  begins. 

But  even  this  unliappy  position  has  so 
far  taken  Into  account  only  the  official 
Judges — the  committee  bench.  There  Is  yet 
a  Jury,  a  Jury  of  a  whole  nation;  the  man  in 
the  bar.  the  housewife  peering  at  the  tele- 
vision around  the  top  of  the  automatic  dlsh- 
waaher;  a  large.  Inchoate  group  of  cltlaens 
of  whom  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  one 
ptirpose  and  preoccupation  Is  to  return  what 
is  called  a  true  verdict. 

Somehow,  no  matter  how  democratic 
things  get.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  feas- 
ibly to  substitute  the  Gallup  poll  for  the 
procedures  of  a  locked  Jury  room  In  a  court- 
house. It  Is  said  that  these  verdicts  of  na- 
tional pseudo-Juries  do  not  convict  for  fel- 
onies before  law.  Perhaps  they  put  no  man 
in  Jail;  sometimes  they  take  away  only  iiis 
Job.  his  life  work,  and  his  honor. 

If.  In  this  scene,  questions  produce  an- 
swers that  seem,  in  disinterested  observation. 
to  raise  here  and  there  something  that  might 
favor  the  suspect,  who  is  there  to  exploit 
them? 

Tbe  accused  man's  counsel  tuually  sits 
quietly,  as  he  has  been  told  to  do,  squirm- 
ing and  rolling  his  eyes  In  anguish  at  a 
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procedure  that  Is  so  far  from  ths  law  courts. 
The  suspect  himself,  especially  If  he  be  a 
bureaucrat,  dare  not  thrust  forward  Into 
any  breach  In  the  facts. 

There  are  appropriations  that.  Uter,  must 
be  obtained  from  Congress.  Moreover,  no 
n»n  In  administrative  life  ever  really  won 
a  single  quarrel  with  a  single  well-placed 
Member  of  Congress.  Neither  did  a  lobbyist, 
and  everybody  In  Washington  knows  this! 
Finally,  there  U  the  terror  that  can  be  In- 
spired In  any  bureaucrat  by  the  merest  con- 
gressional suggestion  that  there  might  be 
yet  another   congressional   Investigation. 

Many  men  in  Congress,  and  there  Is  hardly 
a  body  on  earth  more  fair  and  tolerant  away 
from  the  klleg  lights  of  the  Investigation, 
recognise  and  deplore  all  this.  Like  the  man 
too  susceptible  to  whisky,  they  sadly  con- 
cede the  terrible  thirst  for  publicity,  espe- 
cially that  publicity  that  limns  a  picture  of 
St.  George  against  tbe  dragon,  that  takes 
the  best  as  weU  as  the  worst  of  them  by  the 
throat. 

Late  years  have  brought  dozens  of  pro- 
posals for  reform  within  Congress  Itself,  but 
none  haa  come  to  ansrthlng.  For  one  thing, 
to  tamper  with  the  rules  might,  at  any  time, 
unwisely  hamper  an  inquiry  that  ought  to 
be  made  In  the  public  Interest.  For  another, 
what  collective  body  of  power  wishes  publicly 
to  confess  that  for  an  Indefinite  term  of 
years  It  has  been  proceeding  unfairly? 

The  picture,  of  course,  Is  not  all  black. 
There  have  been  congreaaional  Inquiries  dis- 
tinguished fOT  painstaking  fairness,  for  de- 
corum, for  objectivity,  and  even  for  a  sense 
of  pity  and  an  unwillingness  to  cast  the  un- 
thinking stone.  TTiere  was  the  inquiry  of 
some  years  ago  by  Senator  Robert  A.  Tatp, 
Republican,  of  Ohio,  when  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Act  was  being  fashioned.  There  were, 
more  recently,  the  Investigation  by  Senator 
RiCHAXD  B.  RiTBSCLL,  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
into  the  dlamlssal  of  General  MacArthur  and 
the  Investigation  by  Senator  J.  Wu^liam  Pul- 
BBicHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  Into  skul- 
duggery Involvings  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  Then,  there  Is  the  long, 
continuous  Inquiry  being  made  Into  the  state 
of  the  rearmament  effort  by  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  with 
a  Republican  Senator,  Sttles  Bsmcxs,  of  New 
Hampshire,  standing  at  his  side.  In  this 
there  Is  no  hippodrome,  no  ducking  stool, 
but  only  a  sober,  careful  search  for  the  facts. 
But  these  were  only  the  great  exceptions 
that  so  underline  the  rule:  Congressional 
Bcrutlny  is  something  less  than  the  ablest, 
the  fairest,  and  the  best  for  nutn's  motives. 
The  courthouse  U  stm  a  pretty  good  place, 
for  all  that. 


JavcBilc  DeUaqaeBcy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  nkw  tosx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  my  remarks  in  the  March  18  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  sixth  of  the  series  of 
articles  on  Juvenile  delinquency  by  Judge 
Victor  B.  Wylegala.  Children's  Court 
Judge  of  Erie  County.  N.  Y..  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges: 

PaKSNTS     to     BLAMB     Of    MANT     TKUANCnS — 

School    Oitici4lb    Atao    SoMkmaa    at 
FAin,T  voa  DxLATXNe  Caacx-Dowir 
(This  Is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  articles  by 
Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala  of  Children's  Court; 


head  of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges  and  an  authority  on  Juvenile 
delinquency.  Today's  and  tomorrows  arti- 
cles deal  with  the  problem  of  truancy  In 
schools  aa  a  step  toward  future  deUnquent 
behavior.  Futtire  articles  to  appear  dally  In 
this  space  will  ix>lnt  out  methods  of  Improv- 
ing enforcement  of  Juvenile  laws  and  tha 
role  of  the  courts  In  carrying  out  rehabUlta- 
tion  techniques.) 

(By  Victor  B.  Wylegala  as  told  to  Lee  Griggs) 
To  protect  a  child's  right  to  development 
of  his  mental  powers,  our  State  has  the  com- 
pulsory education  law.  Every  child  of  suffi- 
cient mentality  to  profit  by  Instruction  must 
attend  school  during  the  years  prescribed  by 
law.  Education  Is  one  of  our  most  powerful 
weapons  against  Juvenile  delinquency.  But 
truancy,  If  allowed  to  become  a  habit,  wlU 
undo  the  best  efforu  of  school  authorities. 

Violations  of  the  compulsory  education 
law  mean  more  than  a  day  missed  at  school. 
They  mean  the  beginning  of  what  can  easily 
become  a  habit.  With  Ume,  education  may 
be  Ignored.  While  the  child  should  be  In 
school,  he  may  be  forming  the  kind  of  associ- 
ations that  bode  111  for  our  society  In  future 
years. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  there  ar« 
hundreds  of  parents  in  our  community  who 
actually  condone  truancy  by  their  offspring. 
They  will  give  school  authorttles  trumped-up 
excuses  to  hide  violations.  Many  other  tru- 
ancies, however,  escape  notice  because  the 
parento  are  not  aware  that  their  chUdren 
have  not  been  attending  school. 

School  officials  tend  to  allow  too  many 
truancies.  They  will  not  act  unless  children 
are  absent  without  excuse  for  longer  periods. 
The  smart  delinquent  will  be  absent  at  spaced 
Intervals  to  avoid  bringing  his  truancy  to  the 
attention  of  the  school.  He  Is  Just  as  bad 
as  one  who  Is  absent  for  a  week  at  a  clip,  for 
he  still  makes  contact  with  bad  infiuences  In 
time  that  ahould  be  In  constructive  learn- 
Ing- 

ResponslbUlty  for  a  child's  school  attend- 
ance rests  with  parents  or  legal  guardians. 
When  the  child  gets  to  school  In  proper  phys- 
ical condition,  legal  parental  responslbUlty 
is  fulfiUed.  The  only  excuses  for  absences 
are  Illness  for  which  parents  are  providing 
proper  treatment,  or  ungovernabUlty.  A 
physician's  sUtement  will  make  the  first  ex- 
cuse valid.  The  second  must  be  esUbllshed 
by  court  action. 

Parents  are  not  legally  responsible  for  a 
chUd's  bad  behavior  or  lack  of  application  at 
school.  Of  course,  they  should  try  to  teach 
the  youngster  to  have  a  proper  respect  and 
desire  for  learning,  but  the  law  presumes 
school  authorities  can  control  behavior  In 
schools  and  maintain  Interest  in  studies. 
School  delinquents  are  described  by  law  and 
treatment  by  school  authorities  is  provided 
for. 

COUNTT  LACKS  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Good  school  administrators  wUl  utilize 
fully  parental  Influence  and  authority  over 
the  child.  Our  parent- teacher  groups  have 
taken  a  big  step  In  the  direction  of  better 
handling  of  the  problem  child  by  working 
together  as  one  force  for  his  best  Interests. 
Mutual  cooperation  has  solved  many  chil- 
dren's difficulties. 

The  law  provides  for  special  day  schools 
and  schools  for  parents  on  delinquency  prob- 
lems. These  are  no  longer  used  because  of 
prohibitive  expense,  so  the  courts  have  been 
aaslstlng  schools  In  meeting  the  problem. 

Special  sessions  and  magistrates'  courts 
have  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  Children's 
Court  in  prosecuting  parents  for  violation  of 
the  compulsory  law.  Tbe  cases  can  go  to  city 
courts  In  Buffalo,  Lackawanna  and  Tona- 
wanda,  or  to  local  courts  In  tbe  various  towns. 
But  if  the  child  Is  under  16.  the  case  must 
come  before  my  court. 

OOUSTS  LAST  ALTXaWAnVB 

rm  not  looking  for  business.  I  kais*  aaa 
much  now.   But  I  hope  this  article  win 
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better  understanding  of  the  law,  procedures, 
requirementa.  Tbls  will  make  for  fewer 
and  more  efficient  handling  of  thoee  re- 
maining. 

School  authorities  must  obtain  parental 
cooperation  U  they  are  to  succeed  with  tni- 
aiury  laroblems.  If  the  parents  will  not  ad- 
here to  their  legal  responsibilities  outlined 
above,  enforcement  of  these  responsibilities 
la  In  order.  Action  should  not  be  taken 
hurriedly,  nor  should  it  be  delayed  to  the 
point  where  tempers  grow  short  and  promo- 
tion of  the  child  to  the  next  grade  is  en- 
dangered. 

In  many  cases,  summoning  the  parents  to 
court  with  the  threat  of  fines  and  jail  sen- 
tences will  result  in  parental  cooperation, 
but  this  should  be  the  last  alternative.  Both 
parents  can  be  held  equally  responsible  for 
violating  the  law,  but  it  would  be  so  much 
better  if  they  would  see  the  benefit  of  edu- 
cation to  their  children  and  help  solve  the 
problem  with  coercion. 

TWOTTPICAI,  CASBB 

If  parents  say  they  cant  enforce  their  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  the  child  from  truancy, 
they  must  come  before  the  cotirt  and  estab- 
lish ungoveruability  or  face  prosecution 
themselves.  Take  two  representative  cases 
(the  names  are  flctitioxis)  that  will  Illustrate 
good  and  bad  approaches  to  the  problem. 

Bfr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  bad  done  their  best 
for  young  Bd.  but  somehow  their  efforts  went 
unheeded.  The  child  never  lacked  the  es- 
sentials of  comfort.  He  went  to  school,  got 
into  a  bad  group,  and  Ignored  his  studies. 
He  was  frequently  absent  without  excuse. 
When  away  from  school,  he  would  pal  around 
with  an  older  man  who  often  gave  Ed  little 
trinkets  and  other  gifts. 

But  there  was  a  happy  ending  to  this  case. 
School  officials  got  together  with  the  Smiths, 
who  had  been  to  Children's  Court  for  advice 
•8  to  how  to  make  their  son  behave.  I  told 
them  to  cooperate  with  the  school  and  urged 
the  father  to  take  a  more  active  Interest  in 
his  son.  He  hadn't  done  many  things  with 
bis  boy,  and  the  youngster  was  turning  to 
the  other  man  for  fatherly  companionship 
that  meant  so  much  to  him. 

Smith  began  devoting  more  time  to  his  son, 
taking  him  to  ball  games,  discussing  prob- 
lems with  him.  and  being  more  of  a  friend  to 
the  boy.  Soon  Bd  was  back  In  the  family 
circle.  With  the  school  cooperating  Intelli- 
gently, the  youngster  got  in  with  a  new 
bunch  of  friends  and  delinquent  behavior 
was  avoided. 

PASKIfTS  aKFXTDIATKD   KKSFONSIBIUTT 

Toung  Ronald  Miller  started  out  In  almost 
the  Identical  circumstances  as  Ed.  But  there 
was  a  big  difference.  His  parents  showed  no 
concern  for  his  whereabouts,  and  shrugged 
off  school  reports  of  truancy. 

Both  the  Millers  worked.  Tbey  left  home 
early  in  the  morning.  Ronald  was  trusted  to 
go  to  school  on  his  own.  He  didn't,  and  his 
parents  wouldn't  do  anything  about  It. 

Because  they  repudiated  their  responsibil- 
ity, the  Millers  were  brought  Into  court.  I 
made  suggestions,  but  they  went  unheeded. 
By  this  time  Ronald  had  begun  committing 
thefts.  Money  was  no  good  to  him  unless 
he  could  spend  it.  Since  he  couldn't  And 
enough  time  to  enjoy  ill-gotten  gains,  he  be- 
gan cutting  school  to  make  time.  He  Is  now 
In  a  foster  home.  The  parents  have  been 
fined  and  are  themselves  undergoing  a  type 
of  rehabilitation  that  will  suit  them  in  time 
to  handle  their  responsibility  intelligently. 

These  cases  show  that  truancy's  develop- 
ment hinges  largely  on  whether  anything  is 
done  about  it.  There  are  too  many  Millers 
in  our  community  and  not  enough  Smiths. 
Parents  and  teachers  must  constantly  work 
hand  In  hand  once  a  child  la  of  school  age. 
Together  they  can  present  a  solid  front  to 
truancy  and  the  lack  of  respect  for  educa- 
tion tlwt  is  ofte^  the  first  step  down  the  path 
to  ruin  through  delinquency. 


A  Spedic  Ezanple  of  DvpficatioB  ud 
Wftste 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  oEao 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  sent  to  me  by  Ernest  P. 
Jones,  executive  secretary  of  the  Dayton 
Builders  Exchange,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jones  very  efifectively  reveals  a 
specific  example  of  adntiinlstrative  waste 
and  duplication,  I  heartily  endorse  his 
comments  and  submit  his  letter  to  the 
attention  of  our  membership: 
The  Honorable  Paul  F.  Schsncx, 
House  Office  BuUding, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Diju  Mb.  Scbxmcx:  With  respect  to 
conservation,  as  advocated  in  many  of  the 
necessities  of  our  preaent-day  economy  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  paper,  we 
thought  you  would  be  interested  in  our  tab- 
ulation of  several  mailings  from  the  National 
Production  Authority,  United  States  IDepart- 
ment  o'  Commerce.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  15  mailings  from 
this  particular  Government  agency.  TbeM 
15  mailings  contained  176  notices,  CMP  reg- 
ulations. NPA  regulaUons.  and  M  regulations 
having  to  do  with  the  National  Production 
Authority.  From  these  176  mailings.  30  in- 
dividual regulations  were  secured,  leaving 
14€  duplications.  These  duplications  ran  all 
the  way  from  1  to  as  high  as  13  for  a  par- 
ticular regulation. 

In  the  second  instance  16  mAinng^  were 
received  containing  183  pieces.  From  these 
183  pieces.  31  regulations  were  secured,  ac- 
counting for  152  duplications.  And  these 
duplications  ran  from  1  to  as  high  as  7  of 
a  particular  regulation. 

In  a  mailing  received  during  the  week  of 
February  24.  enclosed  in  the  mailing  was 
CMP  regulation  4.  dated  May  10,  1951. 

With  the  many  requirements  of  city,  coun- 
ty. State,  and  Federal  reporting  and  {vopa- 
ganda  requirements,  as  well  as  the  multi- 
tudinous overlapping  of  each.  It's  a  wonder 
that  the  average  small-business  man  accom- 
plishes anything  other  than  read  all  of  this 
bureaucratic  nonsense. 

We  believe  It  is  high  time  that  the  various 
departments  take  stock  of  themselves.  Install 
administrative  procediires,  and  endeavor  to 
economize  and  avoid  wast^  the  same  as  any 
other  private  citizen. 

We  thought  you  might  be  Interested  in 
receiving   a   tabulation    of    these   particular 
ways  of  not  saving  money. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Eknest  F.  Jones. 
Executive  Secretary. 


Steel  Wife  CootroTertj  Pats  Public 
Orer  tlic  Barrel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PKMNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1952 

Mr.  DAGUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  case 

for  the  public  In  the  present  steel  wage 
controversy  has  nowhere  been  so  suc- 


cinctly put  as  In  David  Lawrence's  col- 
umn on  yesterday  when  he  said: 

The  wage  problem  Isn't  a  question  of 
fighting  off  starvation  or  meeting  the 
coat  of  living,  because  that  la  coming 
down.  •  •  •  And.  of  course,  to  pay  for 
It  there  has  to  be  an  increase  in 
prices.  •  •  •  Thus  Is  the  piirchaslng 
power  of  the  dollar  steadily  forced  down- 
ward— all  because  there  Isn't  courage  enough 
In  Washington  to  hold  the  line  of  both  wac« 
and  prices. 

The  long-suffering  consumer,  and 
particularly  those  who  are  on  fixed  in- 
come, see  their  earnings  cut  by  Infiation 
each  time  the  organ '^ed  groups  get  their 
pay  raised  by  the  aianipulations  of  a 
biased  administration  which  continues  to 
shirk  its  basic  responsibility  to  all  the 
people  to  resist  pressure  from  these  com- 
paratively small  groups  and  cliques. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  article,  entitled  "A 
Tragic  Defeat  for  United  States  Public," 
Is  Included,  as  follows : 

A  TsAoic  Dkfkat  roB  Umrso  SrsTBa  Pubuo — 
TKTTsiAif  Must  Deems  om  a  Sran.  Sraoca 
rem  THs  Natiow  oa  Naw  Sraui.  or  bfrvA- 
noM  or  Wsoa  ain>  Pucbs  Bus 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

One  man  can  dictate  what  the  price  at 
steel  will  be.  whether  or  not  there  Is  to  be 
a  iteel  strike,  and  whether  or  not  another 
round  of  Inflation,  boosting  all  wage  levels 
and.  of  course,  all  prices,  la  to  be  started 
on  Its  way  in  America. 

The  man  is  President  Truman,  and  he 
will  have  to  reach  his  decision  In  the  next 
few  days  if  a  steel  strike,  scheduled  for 
April  8,  Is  to  be  avoided. 

Ilie  facts  are  these:  The  recommendatlona 
of  the  Wage  SUbiltzatlon  Board,  already 
accepted  by  the  steelworkers'  union  policy 
committee,  can  for  an  increase  of  about  23 
cents  an  hour,  which  would  boost  wages  to 
approximately  92  an  hour.  This  is  not  only 
the  largest  percentage  increase  in  wages  ever 
given  In  the  steel  Industry,  but  It  la  mora 
than  the  labor  union  Itself  asked  for  In  tba 
original  negotiations. 

The  increased  wage  would  cost  the  steel 
companies  around  $1,000,000,000  a  year  In 
all.  About  half  of  it  is  for  Indirect  costs, 
including  the  cost  of  things  the  steel  com- 
panies buy.  Which  wiU  go  up.  In  order  to 
meet  ail  this,  the  steel  companies  estimate 
an  increase  in  steel  prices  of  somewhere  be- 
tween SIO  and  $13  a  ton  would  be  necessary. 
The  so-called  Capehart  formula  of  tba 
Ofllce  of  Price  Stablllaatlon  will  permit  only 
about  S3  per  ton  to  be  realized.  So  the 
question  is  what  happens  to  the  balance. 
The  steel  companies  cannot  possibly  abeorb 
the  full  amount.  It  would  put  some  of  them 
out  of  business. 

Charles  E.  Wilson.  Economic  MobiUser. 
knows  that  to  be  true  and  has  put  the  caae 
to  Mr.  Truman  at  Key  Wast. 

There  la  another  section  of  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  Office  of  Price  SUblllzation  which 
might  be  Invoked.  It  has  to  do  with  hard- 
ship cases.  Under  previous  interpretations, 
however,  this  formula  could  not  be  applied, 
but  now  It  is  understood  a  change  In  policy 
will  he  made  by  the  administration. 

AU  in  ail.  if  the  Oovernment  allows  an 
tocreaae  of  about  $8  per  ton.  the  industry 
may  be  able  to  absorb  the  other  M  a  ton. 
On  some  such  basis  a  settlement  could  be 
arranged  provided  the  union-shop  demand 
Is  given  up  by  the  union  leaders — some- 
thing it  has  always  been  believed  was  in- 
serted for  bargaining  purposes:  that  is.  to 
make  the  industry  feel  better  about  giving 
wage  Increases  If  it  doesn't  have  to  grant  the 
union  shop,  which  means  compulsory  unioni- 
sation. 

The  sad  truth  U  that  collective  bargaining 
by  the  parties  themselves  has  virtually  been 
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abolished  and  the  strong  hand  of  Oovern- 
ment— reminiscent  of  what  used  to  happen 

under  state  socialism  In  the  Fascist  states 

la  about  to  tell  labor  tmlons,  aa  well  aa  em- 
ployers, what  to  do. 

The  story  of  what  has  hapjjened  la  thla: 
The  CIO  steelworkers'  union  and  the  steel 
companies  began  to  bargain  on  a  new  wage 
scale  and  the  union  was  willing  to  settle  for 
an  Increase  of  around  15  cents  an  hour.  ,The 
companies  would  have  agreed  if  the  admin- 
istration could  have  told  them  Just  how 
much  of  an  increase  in  price  to  offset  that 
extra  cost  of  labor  was  to  be  granted  by  the 
Ofllce  of  Price  Stabilisation.  But  the  admin- 
istration— and  here  is  where  it  made  ita 
final  mistake — refused  to  be  specific  and  the 
companies  had  no  alternative  but  to  go 
through  the  procedure  of  the  Wage  Stabili- 
sation Board. 

Now.  this  Board  conalata  of  three  mem- 
bers from  labor,  three  members  from  indus- 
try, snd  three  from  the  public.  But  the  tViree 
■o-cailed  public  members,  iisually  picked  to 
please  the  unions,  are  prounion.  This  la 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  public  mem- 
bers proposed  a  larger  increase  than  the 
unions  themselves  petitioned  for  in  the  ne- 
gotiations between  them  and  the  steel  com- 
panies. 

The  wage  problem  Isn't  a  question  of 
fighting  off  starvation  or  meeting  the  cost 
of  living,  because  that's  coming  down.  The 
steel  workers  are,  and  wiU  continue  to  be, 
the  hlgbest-paid  industrial  workers  in  Amer- 
ica. The  other  workers  will  not  be  willing 
to  be  left  behind.  The  coal  unions  will  come 
in  soon  with  similar  demands,  and  so  wlU 
other  unions.  That's  how  the  cycle  starts 
upward.  And.  of  course,  to  pay  for  It.  there 
has  to  be  an  Increase  in  prices. 

So  the  Wage  SUblllzation  Board  and  the 
President,  faced  with  the  demands  of  an 
indiutry  that  cannot  possibly  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  without  higher  prices,  hss  to  go 
along.  Thus  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  steadily  forced  downward — all  because 
there  isn't  courage  enough  in  Washington  to 
hold  the  line  on  both  wages  and  prices. 

It's  a  tragic  defeat  that  the  public  inter- 
est la  about  to  suffer  with  Government  dic- 
tating the  course  of  events  as  it  preaches 
against  inflation  but  succumbs  nevertheless 
to  pressure  that  breaks  down  both  price  and 
wsge  ceilings. 


CariUaal  Spellman's  Poem  on  Korea 


KXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WlSOONBXlf 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  a  28,000  mile  globe- 
circling  trip,  Cardinal  Spellman  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  on  the  Korean 
front.  He  brought  t>ack  thousands  of 
addresses  given  him  by  fighting  Ameri- 
cans who  wanted  him  to  write  to  their 
loved  ones  on  his  return — a  colossal  task 
in  which  the  Cardinal  Is  now  engaged. 
The  American  Weekly  in  its  March  16, 
1952,  Issue  presented  the  following  poem, 
written  by  His  Eminence  on  a  plane  leav- 
ing Korea,  as  a  report  to  all  whose  boys 
are  waging  America's  battle: 
"CAaDiMAi.,  WHXif  Yon  Oo  Homs" — A  Movmo 

Ml— oa  KvKBT  Amxbjcan  Should  Read 

(By  Francis  Cardinal  BpeUman) 

Cardinal,  when  you  go  home  you  want  a  mea- 

sage  from  us? 
Prom  some  of  us  who  maybe  never  wUl— 
Tou  know  what  w;  mean — no  sob  stuff. 


But  Juat'a  bit  of  reallam  that  hlta  one  in  the 

throat 
Out  here  where  all  the  world  one  knew  aeems 

far. 
Bo  far  away.    Well,  guesa  you'd  better  teU 

them 
To  get  together  for  our  country's  sake. 
To  stop  complaining  about  things  of  petty 

weight 
And  face  realities  honestly  and  not  deceit- 
fully 
With  platitudes  and  double-talk. 
That's  no  way  to  win  a  war  or  save  a  peace. 
For  this  cold  war  is  plenty  hot  for  us 
Slogging  and  slugging  through  blood  and 

snow. 
Tea — ^that  wlU  shock  them  some — ^but  not  aa 

much 
Aa  we  are  shocked  who  hold  the  lines  and 

wait- 
Walt  for  a  great,  strong  Nai  on  to  wake  up 
And  think  of  backing  up  this  line  we've  held 
So  long  we  can't  remember  who  came  here 

first. 
And  only  know  the  score  by  reason  of  the 

hope 
A  fighting  man  must  carry  in  his  heart  of 

some  day — 
Somehow — going  home  for  one  good  sleep — 
Beyond  the  stench  of  powder  and  the  stut- 
tering of  guns. 
Cardinal,  Just  tell  them  this,  that  we  can 

still  remember 
Christmas  cribs  and  candle  lights 
And  snow -muffled  voices  on  the  streets; 
That  we  can  still  remember  the  luxuries  of 

peace 
And  pray  the  folks  back  home  wlU  under- 
stand 
That  we  remember  too  when  we  were  counted 

citizens  of  the  U.  8.  A. 
There  ain't  much  else  to  say— our  Job  Is  not 

to  think 
But  just  to  fight.    And  pardon  me — but  Car- 
dinal— 
I  guess  youll  know  Juat  what  we  mean— tell 

them 
There  ain't  no  peace  for  anyl>ody  anywhere 

untU 
We've  got  this  war  finished  over  here. 
And  when  you  Ull;  to  Ood— please  tell  Him, 

Father, 
That  His  Little  Son  is  needed  now  as  much 
As  when  those  shepherds  first  found  Him  In 
His  cave. 
KoaiA,  New  Tear's  Day  19S2. 


Beef  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOSAOO 
□f  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  Him    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  last  evening  carried 
the    following   Associated   Press   report 
coming  from  Denver.  Colo. : 
Bsxr  Paicxs  on  Hoor  Found  Lowxa  Than  1948 

DcNvn,  March  34. — The  Denver  Record 
Stockman  reported  today  that  a  survey  it 
made  showed  prices  of  beef  and  lamb  on  the 
hoof  are  lower  than  in  1948,  yet  prices  to 
consumers  are  higher. 

The  Record  Stockman  Is  the  largest  live- 
stock publication  In  the  West. 

The  price  of  top  fat  steers  on  the  Denver 
market,  it  said,  dropped  from  $40.35  a  hun- 
dredweight in  August  1948.  to  $34.50  In 
March  this  year. 

Retail  prices  on  T-bone  steaks  went  to 
$1.18  per  pound  this  month  from  85  cents  In 
August  1948:  round  steak  to  99  cents  from 
97,  chuck  pot  roast  to  73  cents  from  59  and 
hamburger  to  77  cents  from  57. 


The  Record  Stockman  said  fat  lamb  prices 
paid  to  producers  were  $31.65  per  hundred 
pounds  in  1948  and  $27  this  March,  and  that 
lamb  chop  prices  went  to  $1.12  per  poimd 
from  58  cents,  leg  of  lamb  to  81  cents  from  59 
and  stewing  lamb  to  39  cents  from  29. 

The  market  price  on  top  hogs  feU  to  $1835 
this  month  from  $32.25  in  August  1948,  the 
paper  said.  Retail  prices  were  up  7  cents 
on  loin  chops  to  67  cents  and  up  6  cents  on 
ham  to  75  cents,  but  bacon  prices  dropped  S 
cents  per  pound  to  64  cents. 

A  few  days  ago  I  issued  a  news  release 
In  which  I  said: 

Why  Is  the  Office  of  Price  BtabUlzatlon 
rigging  ceiling  price  regulations  so  that 
housewives  are  paying  more  for  food  whUe 
farmers  are  getting  less? 

Cattle  prices,  for  example,  have  dropped 
from  $30.20  a  hundred  pounds  in  AprU  1951, 
when  OPS  ceilings  were  imposed,  to  $37J0 
In  January  1952. 

During  the  same  period  that  cattle  price  i 
declined  nearly  10  percent,  the  retail  prict* 
of  beef  Increased.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reports  thst  steak  prices  increased 
from  $1.08  in  April  1951.  to  $1.13  in  January 
1953.  Rib  roast  rose  from  85  cents  in  AprU 
to  88  cents  in  January,  and  chuck  roast  went 
up  from  74  cents  in  AprU  to  76  cents  In 
January. 

Farmers  were  receiving  an  average  of  3 
cents  a  pound  less  for  their  cattle  in  January 
than  they  were  In  April.  This  would  ordi- 
narily cause  a  reduction  of  more  than  6 
cents  a  pound  in  the  retail  price  of  beef 
since  only  56  percent  of  the  live  weight  is 
sold  as  meat.  But  instead  of  going  down 
6  cents  a  pound,  retail  prices  imder  OPS 
regulations  rose  5  cents  a  pound  on  roimd 
steak.  3  cents  a  pound  on  rib  roast  and  2 
cents  a  pound  on  chuck  roast. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  declined  24 
points  between  February  1951  and  February 
1962.  But  the  latest  figtires  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlcs  shows  that 
the  retail  cost  of  food  on  the  cost  of  Uving 
index  rose  10.5  points  in  the  last  year. 

There  is  evidence  that  OPS  Is  following  a 
deUberate  policy  of  forcing  down  farm  prices 
whUe  allowing  retail  food  prices  to  rise.  For 
example  the  rollback  on  cattle  prices  last 
year  cost  farmers  an  estimated  $700,000,000 
but  OPS  admitted  that  none  of  the  price  cut 
would  be  passed  along  to  housewives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Record  Stockman  is 
one  of  the  finest  livestock  publications 
In  the  West.  It  has  a  tremendous  cir- 
culation throughout  the  livestock  dis- 
tricts of  the  mountain  area.  The  figures 
and  facts  of  its  research  department 
cannot   be   questioned. 

We  cannot  help  but  wonder  just  who 
Is  being  benefited  by  the  continuation  of 
the  price  regulations  of  OPS. 


Televisiii^  Committee  Hearinf  s 

EXTENSION  OP  REKIARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  scicmcAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1952 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Ltlb]  on  February  29, 
1952,  which  apisear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  that  date  on  pages  1689- 
1691,  concerning  telvlslng  and  broad- 
casting of  congressional  hearings.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  included  as  a  part 
of  his  remarks  the  report  of  a  committee 
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of  the  American  Bar  Association  on  the 
telecasting  and  broadcasting  of  legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  proceedings. 

A  copy  of  this  report  was  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  John  R.  Snirely,  of  Rockford.  HI, 
a  memlier  of  that  conunlttee.  Yesterday 
I  replied  to  Mr.  Sniveiys  letter  and  com- 
mented  on  the  report  of  the  Amer'can 
Bar  Association  committee.  A  copy  of 
my  reply  follows: 

Uabcb  34.  1052. 
lir.  JoHW  B.  Snitilt, 

Rockford,  lU. 

DcAB  IfK.  Skivslt:  Thank  you  tor  your 
letter  of  March  1,  with  which  you  enclosed 
a  report  at  the  American  Bar  Association 

special  committee  on  televising  and  broad- 
casting legislative  and  Judicial  proceedings. 
X  have  already  sent  the  35  copies  of  the  reso- 
lution I  introduced  as  you  requested.  Under 
separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  two  reprints 
of  each  of  the  articles  I  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  rules  for  congressional  commit- 
tees, one  in  the  Michigan  Law  Review  and  the 
other  in  the  Chicago  Law  Review.  I  wiU  be 
very  glad  to  provide  a  limited  number  of 
additional  reprints  without  charge  in  case 
you  desire  them. 

I  delayed  acknowledging  your  letter  be- 
cause I  entertain  a  somewhat  different  point 
<rf  view  from  that  expressed  in  the  report  and 
wanted  to  elaborate  on  that  difference  more 
completely.  This  I  have  been  unable  to  do 
until  the  present  time. 

Essentially,  omt  approcu^  differs  because  of 
my  belief  that  Members  of  Congress  gener- 
ally are  trustworthy,  at  least  as  trustworthy 
as  the  electorate  demands.  They  hold  re- 
sponsible positions  and  broad  discretionary 
powers.  The  exercise  of  investigative  and 
legislative  power  under  a  democratic  form 
of  government  must  be  vested  in  some  hu- 
man beings.  If  Congress  is  to  function  ef- 
fectively In  making  an  independent  deter- 
mination of  nntional  policy,  it  must  not  be 
circumscribed  and  strait-Jacketed  by  rigid, 
cumbersome  rules  of  procedure  In  addition  to 
the  parliamentary  rules,  sometimes  complex 
and  dlfflcvilt  to  understand,  which  presently 
govern  Its  action. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  vest  power  In  an  In- 
dividual without  running  the  risk  that  such 
power  may  be  abused.  I  fear  that  limita- 
tions circumscribing  that  power  may  not  pre- 
vent abuses  but  may  seriously  impair  the 
exercise  of  that  power  for  good  purposes. 
In  other  words,  I  believe  an  individual  who 
is  determined  to  b«  abusive  will  find  ways 
and  means  of  committing  that  abuse,  re- 
gardless of  any  safety  devices  which  the  mind 
of  man  is  presently  capable  of  constructing 
around  him.  But  the  strait-Jacket  of  Elgld 
rules  which  zealous  counsel  could  turn 
against  a  congressional  committee  to  con- 
found and  smother  its  proceedings  with 
procedural  technicalities  might  well  so  im- 
pair the  investigative  processes  as  to  destroy 
this  extremely  useful  Instrument  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Ctovemment. 

We  lawyers,  who  should  be  perhaps  more 
Interested  than  any  other  segment  of  o\ir 
society  in  wise  and  clearly  expressed  legis- 
lation, should  be  the  last  to  weaken  the 
Congress  by  taking  away  from  It  the  only 
means  whereby  Congress  can  penetrate  below 
labels,  generalities,  and  emotional  consid- 
erations and  reach  the  facts  of  a  subject  so 
that  the  policy  it  determines  can  be  founded 
upon  reliable  knowledge  and  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  clear  and  iinambiguous  terms. 
While  we,  as  lawyers,  sympathize  and  seek 
to  protect  tndlvlduala  from  ab\isee — which 
we  should — let  us  not,  through  ignorance  or 
Indifference,  do  an  even  greater  damage  to 
the  body  politic  by  weakening  the  last  bul- 
wark of  protection  our  citlaen«  have  against 
the  encroachments  and  tyranny  of  bureau- 
craMe  direction  and  control. 

I  urge  your  committee  to  take  another 
look  at  this  subject  and.  in  so  doing,  to 
emphasize  more   clearly   the  basic   distinc- 


tion between  the  judleUl  and  the  leglslatlTe 
function.  Unfortunately,  because  of  their 
nstore,  congreaaional  Investigations  exposing 
wrongdoing  or  action  against  the  public 
Interast  are  regarded  as  more  spectacular  by 
the  press  and  other  media  of  communication 
and  are  played  up  far  beyond  their  intrinsic 
Importance.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  repre- 
sent such  investigations  as  criminal  trials. 
This  leads  a  superficial  thinker  to  project 
Into  congressional  proceedings  the  rights  and 
safeguards  designed  to  protect  citizens  from 
high-handed  abuses  in  the  enforcement  of 
criminal  laws.  Tet.  as  I  believe  you  will  coo- 
cede  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  rules 
for  congressional  committee  procedure  pro- 
poaed  by  Senator  Lucas,  which  are  dlscusaed 
in  my  Michigan  Law  Review  articles,  the  ap- 
plication of  legal  procedural  rules  to  con- 
gressional committee  activities  results  In  ab- 
surdities. 

No  one  can  deplore  more  than  I  do  irre- 
sponsible conduct  on  the  part  of  members 
of  congressional  committees  or  members  of 
their  staffs.  Tet  I  think  the  answer  lies  not 
in  hedging  about  the  useful  and  necessary 
discretion  of  such  committees  with  rigid 
procediires  and  prohibitions,  but  rather  in 
the  establishment  uf  a  tradition  of  states- 
manlike conduct  through  the  example  of 
successful  investigations  and  through  visita- 
tion of  Just  retribution  on  those  legislators 
who  depart  from  judicious  conduct  by  means 
Of  adverse  press  comment,  through  discipli- 
nary action  by  parent  legislaUve  bodies,  and 
through  the  action  of  the  electorate  at  the 
polls.  It  seems  to  me  a  logical  corollary 
that  if  legislators  are  not  to  be  trusted  with 
the  power  to  Investigate,  their  legislative 
power,  through  the  abuse  of  which  far  greater 
damage  can  result,  shotild  likewise  be  curbed 
and  strait-jacketed. 

I  hope  these  thoughts  will  be  of  some  use 
to  your  committee  in  any  further  consid- 
eration you  may  give  to  this  subject. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of 
Colimabia  has  created  a  committee  to  study 
this  same  subject.  Mr.  WlUiam  P.  Sogers, 
who  succeeded  m«  as  counsel  for  the  Senate 
War  Investigating  Committee,  is  the  chair- 
man. I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Rogers  and  suggest  that  you  might  wish 
to  get  in  touch  with  him.  His  address  Is 
1000  Vermont  Avenue  Kw.,  Washington  5.  D.  C. 
Sincerely, 

Oxoaoa  Meadmi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  27,  1952.  I 
introduced  House  ResoIuUon  540.  which 
would  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  so 
as  to  authorize,  among  other  provisions, 
each  committee  in  its  discretion  to  de- 
termine whether  its  hearings  should  be 
broadcast  or  telecast.  That  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
where  it  is  now  pending.  My  comments 
on  this  resolution  appear  in  the  Cok- 
GRESsioiTAL  RscoRD  Of  February  27,  1952, 
on  pages  1567-1572. 

On  March  6,  1952.  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Jac&son]  discussed  the 
telecasting  of  congressional  hearings  in 
a  speech  in  which  a  number  of  Members 
engaged  in  colloquy  which  appears  in  the 
Congressional  RscoKi)  on  pages  194d- 
1952. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  realise  that  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  there  is  every  lilcelihood  no 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  House  Resolution  540.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  management  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  alter  the  rules.  I  still 
hope,  however,  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  Speaker,  and  the  Parliamen- 
tarian will  give  favorable  consideration 
to  House  Resolution  540.  Both  those  who 
favor  and  those  who  oppose  vesting  clear 
discretion  in  the  committees  of  the  House 


to  govern  their  proceedings  should  ap- 
pear before  the  Rules  Committee  and 
argue  their  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  resent  most  of  an. 
and  what  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
House  should  resent.  Is  the  implication 
that  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  irresponsible  and  abusive  axMl 
cannot  be  trusted  to  conduct  the  hear- 
ings of  their  committees  with  dignity  and 
decorum.  I  am  familiar  with  instances 
where  some  Representatives  with  per- 
haps more  zeal  than  good  Judgment  have 
conducted  themselves  so  as  to  abuse  wit- 
nMBM  and  to  infringe  upon  individual 
rights  and  interests  by  unfair  tactics. 
However,  I  suggest  that  instances  of  that 
character  have  been  grossly  exaggerated. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that 
both  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  and 
prior  to  my  election  to  that  position  my 
experience  has  been  that  Senators  and 
Congressmen  on  the  whole  are  able  and 
righteous  members  of  the  community. 
They  are.  at  the  very  Tnir^imnm  a  fair 
cross  section  of  the  American  people.  If 
they  are  not,  under  our  free  election  sys- 
tem, the  American  electorate  must  take 
the  blame  for  their  quaUty.  I  believe 
that  the  men  and  women  with  whom  I 
serve  can  be  trusted  with  the  power  and 
discretion  to  govern  the  proceedings  of 
the  committees  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. If  they  are  not,  we  are  in  for 
plenty  of  trouble  in  this  covmtry. 

The  power  to  investigate  is  a  very  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  power,  but,  in 
my  judgment,  it  cannot  compare  with 
the  power  to  determine  national  policies. 
The  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  legU- 
lative  power  on  the  future  course  of  this 
Nation  could  be  far  more  damaclBf ,  In 
my  opinion,  than  the  harmful  effects  to 
individual  witnesses  which  might  result 
from  unfair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  % 
committee,  however  deploi-able  such 
treatment  might  be. 

What  I  fear  most  is  the  damage  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  which  will  result 
from  impairing  the  means  whereby  the 
policy  makers  may  Inform  themselves  on 
subjects  of  national  policy.  It  Is  more 
Important  today  than  it  ever  has  been  in 
our  history  that  we  legislators  provide 
ourselves  with  complete  and  reliable 
facts  before  we  act.  The  only  means 
whereby  we  can  obtain  those  facts  is  the 
effective  and  Judlcioiis  exercise  of  the 
tavestlgative  power.  That  fact-finding 
tool  must  not  be  dulled  or  weakened. 
We  must  have  confidence  that  thoet 
whom  the  people  elect  to  study  and  de- 
vise the  future  policies  of  our  Nation  will 
use  that  power  wisely  and  effectively.  If 
we  cannot  have  that  confidence,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  system  of  government  by  the 
people  is  dark. 
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Here  CeoMs  AeotlMr  Bureae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsm 

IN  THK  HOU8S  OP  REPRKSXNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  advocates  of  civilian  defense  and 


th«e  who  are  on  the  pubUe  peyitm  In 
that  agency  are  going  about  the  country 
telling  the  people  that  civilian  defense  is 
here  to  stay.  It  is.  of  course,  here  to  stay 
unless  this  Congress  puts  an  end  to  it 
before  it  is  too  deeply  entrenched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  Freeman  magazine  of  February 
25.  by  Mayor  Robert  E.  Coulson.  of 
Waukegan.  ni.  Mayor  Coulson  has  had 
considerable  experience  with  this  subject 
of  civilian  defense,  and  his  remarks  are 
very  timely.  I  eotnmend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  this  House  who 
is  Interested  in  economy: 

Hbu  Coumm  a  BtTSXAU 
(By  Bobert  B.  Ooulson) 
Wnhln  the  last  S  years  a  new  Ooiremment 
aetlvlty  has  ptirchased  Its  first  thousand 
typewriters  and  employed  the  first  tbousand 
members  of  Its  staff.  Almost  nnnotload.  tt 
has  obtslned  authority  to  tax  aztd  spend  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  annuaOy  ta 
every  city  snd  State  and  In  Its  natloDal 
ofltce.  Its  leaders  admit  that  this  Is  only  tlM 
beginning. 

No  one  seems  to  be  greatly  Interested  ta 
this  activity  as  a  part  of  the  buraaueracy. 
We  complsin  of  tb«  cost  and  slse  of  Oovsm- 
ment.  snd  In  our  economy  drives  we  try  to 
whittle  sway  at  the  bigness  which  even  now 
threatens  to  engulf  us.  Meanwhile,  the  new 
program  has  developed  without  any  crtttdsin 
or  evaluation.  In  another  year  it  will  have  a 
vested  Interest  In  our  tax  doUara.  and  It  wlU 
be  here  to  stay.  The  aAosa  are  betng  rented, 
the  employees  are  being  classified,  and  the 
mlraeograi^  machines  arvrolltng.  The  camel 
has  his  nose  under  the  tent. 

Like  all  other  bureaus,  this  one  began  as  a 
small  guidance  and  advisory  section.  It  was 
formed  to  serve  the  people,  not  to  be  an 
evil  thing.  There  was  pofmlar  demand  for 
the  service  and  popular  clamor  for  tba  Oov- 
ernment  to  assume  leadership. 

Now,  like  all  bureaus,  this  one  has  dla> 
eoveied  that  the  local  efforts  are  not  unl- 
form,  and  that  the  smaUsr  governments  ara 
not  always  proonpt  and  neat  tn  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  progress  reports.  It  has  begun 
Its  efforts  to  coordinate  the  local  aetlvltisa. 
Boon  It  wUl  start  prodding  the  oommunltlca 
whlflB  lav  behind,  urging  each  city  to  look 
•nvloiHty  at  the  progreas  made  by  its  neigh- 
bor, naturally,  many  sincere  people  will  b»> 
come  convinced  ttiat  greater  Federal  control 
to  needed  to  make  tha  program  unUoraa  and 
eOclant.  Mo  fatr-mlnded  peraon  wm  be  able 
to  rwlst  the  arithmetical  proof  of  this.  Piece 
by  ptoca  and  bit  by  bit  the  eantral  bureau 
will  pick  up  the  obligations  on  which  sota* 
local  govanunenta  wUl  default  tram  tima  to 
ttme. 

Thla  is  our  last  ehaaoa  to  look  at  tba  pro- 
gram cold-Uoodedly.  Another  thouM nd 
•mployees,  another  set  of  pubUe  approprla- 
ttans.  and  it  wiU  be  too  late. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  Illinois  ntayors  I 
met  the  regional.  Btata  and  National  ooor- 
dinators  tor  civil  defense.  I  saw  samptoa  of 
their  leaflets,  mimeographed  releases,  eata- 
k>cs  ot  special  eqaipaaant  and  organlaa- 
tlonal  charts.  I  listened  to  reports  of  com- 
mlttaaa.  administrators,  field  agents,  and 
conferences,  and  heard  suggestkms  for  tba 
expanaion  of  each  and  the  multiplication  ot 
aU.  I  learned  that  the  people  are  angry 
that  so  UtUa  has  been  done,  and  I  learned 
that  tba  clvU-defense  program  Is  going  to 
b^  a  permanent  part  of  all  our  planning  for 
as  long  as  there  la  International  tenalon. 
Our  city  plans  to  levy  a  new  and  additional 
tax  oC  26  cents  per  person  annually  for  dvU 
defensa.  So  are  thousands  of  other  clUas 
•ad  so  are  the  States.  Perhaps  It  Is  already 
too  late  to  axk,   "What  la  clvU  defense?" 
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Civil  defense  might  mean  the  use  of  civil- 
ians In  the  oomnton  defense;  or  It  might 
mean  the  use  of  our  common  resources  to 
protect  civUians.  Which  is  it?  Which  hava 
we  asked  for,  and  which  are  we  getting?  I 
suggest  that  the  decision  has  been  made  for 
us.  and  that  we  are  commlttad  to  the  latter 
aoMDing  of  the  phrase,  although  wa  are 
■onetimes  encoun^ed  to  pretend  otberwlse. 
In  the  designs  and  drawings  at  Individual 
bonb  shelters  there  is  a  shelf  for  the  porteble 
radio,  rtorags  space  for  beans  and  band  aids. 
and  a  strong  door  to  keep  out  the  nolae  and 
the  danf^r.  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
tuaUy  shotgun,  and  no  suggestion  that  an 
extra  box  ot  shells  be  stored  next  to  the  ex- 
tra supply  0*  orange  juice.  There  are  no 
Bring  slits  In  the  shelter. 

In  aU  the  pounds  of  mobilization  litera- 
ture there  Is  no  description  of  how  to  make  a 
grenade,  how  to  organise  a  partisan  group  at 
the  community  level,  or  how  to  kill  an  enemy 
paratrooper.  There  Is  no  plan  to  make  re- 
volvers available  to  the  boxiseholders  hiding 
In  their  basements,  no  signal  for  procedures 
In  case  of  purported  surrender,  and  no  de- 
sign or  deadline  for  counterrevolution  in  case 
of  partial  ooeupatloo. 

Our  civil  defense  program,  then,  wUl  con- 
slst  largely  of  a  plan  for  individual  decon- 
tamination plus  property  salvage.  The  peo- 
ple of  Waukegan  wlU  combat  the  foe  with 
strong  soap  and  hot  sudsy  water.  Oelger 
counters  and  heavy  mittena.  sandbags, 
tteans.  and  spare  batteries  for  the  portable 
radio.  Ninety  percent  of  us  plan  to  watch 
from  our  basement  windows  while  the  mili- 
tary fellows  do  the  defending. 

Our  bureaus  wil  conduct  classes  In  group 
hiding  on  signal,  cowering  In  concert,  and 
shutting  our  eyes  In  unison.  We  will  prac- 
tice getting  under  the  bed  fast  and  without 
bruises.  After  the  need  for  defense  to  over 
and  someone  else  has  repelled  the  enemy,  the 
bureau  will  teach  us  to  find  lost  children 
faster,  teat  the  jnaitj  of  our  drinking  water, 
and  direct  motor  trafflo  away  from  the  big 
fires. 

Thto  to  quite  a  luxurious  program  for  ci- 
vilian comfort.  Only  a  society  as  rich  as  ours 
could  even  contemplate  bearing  Its  cost. 
Other  great  empires  which  have  tried  to  sub- 
stltvrte  comfort  for  defense  learned  that  if 
Dine  dtteens  run  to  thetr  burrows  the  tenth 
man  does  not  fight  very  eagerly.  The  soldier 
to  not  inspired  to  face  the  foe  bravely  if  lie 
leams  that  the  rest  of  the  folks  are  busy 
boiling  water  for  their  personal  deoontarot- 
natlon. 

However,  let  us  aarume  that  thto  fact  can 
be  concealed  by  calling  the  comfort  pro- 
gram a  defense  program,  and  that  our 
soldiers  win  not  realise  that  their  taxes  are 
betng  spent  to  prepare  leaflets  llhistrating  the 
various  methods  of  getting  under  a  t>ed.  We 
should,  even  so,  be  Interested  in  learning 
how  great  a  civilian  load  we  can  carry,  what 
our  oompetltors  are  doing  and  what  the  es- 
timated return  on  our  investment  will  be. 
Thto  program  will  be  costly.  It  wUl  be  Na^on- 
wide,  and  it  wUI  be  permanent.  If  we  Iden- 
tify the  program  aecurately,  then  we  can  fit 
it  Into  Its  proper  place  la  oxir  economy.  Tlien 
we  shall  know  how  much  of  our  substance 
we  can  spend  on  ear  plugs,  sirens,  and  flash- 
llghU.    Let  lis  face  the  brutal  facts  of  Ufa. 

WHAT  CIVIL  DOnrsi  SHOULD  BS 

Brutal  fact  nuaober  one  U  that  none  of  our 
proposed  antagonists  are  going  to  iiandicap 
themselves,  their  people  or  their  economies. 
With  any  plan  for  personal  isolation,  safety 
or  comfort.  To  them,  total  war  means  Just 
that,  and  they  will  m>end  no  money  training 
people  to  hide  from  it. 

It  may  be  that  thto  Nation  to  so  tar  superior 
in  productivity  that  we  can  carry  this  mat- 
trass  on  our  backa  and  still  outrace  the 
enemy;  but  if  the  race  to  close  tt  to  poa- 
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slble  that  our  defeat  will  be  brought  about 
by  our  excess  of  precautions  to  avoid  dtetress 
to  civlliaus.  We  should  make  thto  gamble 
if  the  majority  wtoh  to  do  so.  but  the  pro- 
gram should  be  idenUfled  as  an  additional 
burden  on  the  defense  effort,  a  liabiUty 
rather  than  an  aaset. 

Brutal  fact  number  two  to  that  thto  sort  of 
civU-defense  program  to  not  going  to  frighten 
any  enemy  as  much  as  true  civil -defense 
would.  The  knowledge  that  we  are  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
in  the  preparation  of  hiding  places  may  en- 
courage him  to  growl  occasionally  just  to 
keep  us  from  our  jobs. 

Brutal  fact  ninnber  three  to  that  aU  our 
money  and  aU  our  effort  wiU  accompltoh 
only  a  degree  of  partial  salvage.  Consider, 
for  example,  our  civll-def ease  program  for  an 
atom  bomb  attack  on  oiu-  cities.  If  a  bU- 
llon  dollars  to  spent  in  Chicago  for  whlstlea, 
sirens,  helmets,  and  the  other  mattresses, 
and  if  a  bomb  strikes  Chicago,  some  build- 
ings will  bum.  some  children  will  be  sep- 
ara  ted  from  their  parenU,  some  time  wiU 
eUpse  before  the  drinking  water  to  safe,  and 
so  forth.  If  not  a  single  cent  to  so  spent 
in  preparation,  and  the  same  bomb  is 
dropped  on  the  city,  some  buildings  wUl  iK>t 
bum,  some  chUdren  will  survive  and  the 
water  wUl  become  potable  after  some  tima. 
A  clviUan  comfort  program  will  not  Chang* 
the  picture  from  black  to  white,  but  only 
from  one  shade  of  gray  to  a  lighter  ahade  of 
gray:  and  In  order  to  obtain  even  thto  bene- 
fit we  must  provide  the  mattressing  for  all 
citiea,  sinoe  we  do  not  know  which  cities  will 
be  bombed. 

During  the  last  war,  many  of  ua  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  effects  of  heavy  bombard- 
ment on  a  city  which  had  no  program,  and 
compare  these  with  the  effects  on  a  city 
which  had  good  preparation.  Take  Nanking  ^ 
or  Warsaw  as  examples  of  the  one,  and  Lon- 
don or  Berlin  as  examples  of  the  other,  and 
obeerve  how  the  tow  of  rttminUh>T>g  retiims 
ap'^lles  to  civU  defense  and  salvage  program*. 
Now  certainly  every  city  ahotild  have  a 
disaster  plan.  It  should  have  emergency 
equipment  and  communications,  a  source  of 
volunteer  noanpower,  a  tralBc-oontrol  foo- 
gram,  liaison  with  the  charitable  and  relief 
agencies,  working  agreemenU  with  its  neigh- 
boring cities,  and  a  known  chain  of  respon- 
sibility and  command.  The  plan  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  serve  tlM  area  in  case  of 
floods,  train  wrecka.  fires — and  tximbins  at- 
tacks. 

But  should  Uiere  be.  on  tc^  of  thto.  a 
special  atom  bomb  reassurance  bureau  with 
branches  everywhere  permanenUy  estat>- 
itohed,  and  involving  another  huge  fixed 
item  of  annual  overhead?  Admitting  th%t 
thto  to  gcod  politics,  to  It  healtiiy  for  the 
country  to  pretend  to  its  citlaens  that  money 
will  insulate  theza  from  the  horrors  of  total 
war?  Can  we  intimidate  our  enemies  by 
waving  our  budget  at  them? 

I  don't  know  that  I  speak  for  the  citizens 
of  Waukegan.  since  thto  whole  program  has 
developed  without  discussion  or  appraisal.  I 
hope  that  our  city  wUl  continue  to  develop 
a  cheap,  comprehensive  disaster  plan,  using 
our  local  resources  and  being  prepared  to 
share  with  our  neighbors  as  needed.  Then 
I  hope  that  we  shaU  have  the  courage  to 
develop  a  real  dvil-defenae  program  which 
will  use  our  people  for  the  defense  of  their 
homes.  I  hope  that  thto  program  wUl  be 
designed  around  proper  cost  figures  snd 
damage  estimates.  I  suggest  that  we  go 
without  insurance  In  all  cases  where  the 
cost  of  th*  Insiirance  to  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  property  Insured. 

The  knowledge  that  thto  to  our  clvll-de- 
tenae  program,  and  that  aU  of  our  people 
are  willing  to  face  up  to  their  responslbu- 
ities  In  a  total  war.  will  be  a  greater  de- 
terrent to  war  than  all  the  strong  soaps 
and  gas  masks  we  can  buy. 
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Address  of  Hob.  W.  Stuart  Symin^oB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  W.  Stuart 
Symington  at  a  meeting  held  in  his 
honor  by  the  Yale  Alumni  Association  on 
March  14,  1952.  In  my  judgment  it  is 
worthy  of  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
The  address  follows: 
You  must  know  how  deeply  I  appreciate 
the  honor  of  this  award.  I  am  very  gratefiil 
to  be  with  you  here  tonight. 

In  that  I  have  ]uat  left  government,  per- 
haps you  would  be  interested  in  some 
thoughts  on  major  problems  which  must 
now  be  faced  by  this  country. 

This  Nation  today  has  one  problem  that 
transcends  all  others — namely,  how  can  it 
attain  the  military  power  necessary  to  meet 
the  great  and  growing  strength  of  commu- 
nism without  destroying  the  American  econ- 
omy, and  along  with  it.  our  system  of  free 
enterprise? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  going  to  try  to  submit  at  least 
part  of  an  answer  tonight,  let's  review  yery 
briefly  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Communists. 

Our  purpose  as  a  nation  la  clear.  We  want 
to  ptirsue  our  own  life  under  our  own  sys- 
tem. We  want  peace  and  we  want  pros- 
perity. 

As  individuals,  we  also  want  security.  But 
can  there  be  any  real  individual  security 
without  national  security? 

The  Communists'  desire  is  also  clear.  It 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  Their 
leader,  Stalin,  has  often  expressed  it,  as  re- 
cently as  well  after  World  War  II. 

They  desire  and  Intend  to  rule  the  world. 
We  must  never  forget  that  this  is  their  in- 
tention, because  time  Is  late  and  running 
out.  I  say  that  from  the  background  of 
many  years  in  the  Pentagon  and  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

Recently  a  brilliant  writer,  in  defending 
both  his  former  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  his  treason,  talked  about 
the  two  irreconcUable  faiths  of  our  time — 
communism  and  freedom. 

Why  didn't  he  also  mention  capitalism? 
Is  it  becaiise  he  believes  in  socialism,  an- 
other form  of  rule  by  the  state  described 
years  ago  as  communism  without  courage? 
Let  us  hope  this  latter  definition  is  not 
accxirate,  because  there  are  many  who  are 
now  convinced  the  United  States  is  creeping 
Into  socialism  as  a  resiUt  of  the  steady  growth 
In  the  size  of  our  Government. 

Further  on  the  subject  he  knew  so  well, 
this  ex-Communist  writes :  "The  power  of  the 
Communists,  whose  nature  baffles  the  rest  of 
the  world,  because  In  a  large  measure  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  lost  that  power,  is  the 
power  to  hold  convictions  and  to  act  upon 
tbem." 

I  don't  know  too  much  about  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  I  am  certain  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  still  hold  convictions. 
and  will  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  preserve 
their  freedom  provided  they  understand  the 
facts  when  they  make  their  decisions. 

America  faces  an  enemy  whose  record  and 
actions  prove  that  its  rulers  respect  only 
power.  After  palnfvil  years  we  now  know 
that  such  words  as  Justice,  morality,  and 
honor  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  the  Com- 
munists. Therefore,  wouldn't  the  chance  of 
obtaining  any  cooperation  from  them  in  the 


Ideological  and  moral  field  be  far  greater  if 
we  held  the  balance  of  that  power? 

Let's  face  It.  Have  we  any  real  chance  of 
ultimate  survival  if  we  don't  hold  that 
balance? 

Because  today  we  live  in  a  period  when 
military  and  economic  power  Is  all  Important 
and  will  be  decisive. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  Involved  today  in  a 
spiritual  struggle,  a  struggle  of  good  over 
evU,  light  over  darkness,  a  battle  for  the 
minds  of  men — cmd  we  believe  we  will  win, 
because  we  are  morally  right,  and  the  Com- 
munists wrong. 

But  the  Communists  are  Just  as  convinced 
that  they  are  morally  right — as  they  nish  to 
completion  the  power  they  consider  neces- 
sary to  decide  this  difference  of  opinion. 
We  should  remember  they  have  been  working 
hard  to  that  end  since  long  before  the  close 
of  World  War  n. 

As  a  boy  I  tised  to  be  disturbed  when  read- 
ing about  those  confident  missionaries  of 
several  hundred  years  ago  who,  with  God  on 
their  side,  landed  on  the  shores  of  Florida, 
only  to  be  promptly  scalped  by  the  waltLog 
Indians. 

Today  similar  apprehensions  assail  me,  as 
the  Communists  steadily  increase  their  rela- 
tive advantage  against  the  free  world  in  such 
practical  categories  of  power  as  tanks  and 
planes  and  submarines  and  slaves — in  fact 
Increases  in  Jiiat  about  everything  except 
national  debt.  They  have  no  problem  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  because  in  any  totail- 
tarlan  state  the  coin  of  the  realm  is  the  order 
of  the  dictator. 

I  do  not  underestimate  in  any  way  the 
importance  of  Jiistlce  being  on  our  side,  and 
I  am  certain  we  would  lose  if  that  were  not 
the  case;  but  as  our  fighting  youth  continue 
to  fall  In  Korea,  have  they  not  the  right  to 
call  for  more  planes  and  tanks  and  less  em- 
phasis on  ideological  differences.  The  most 
eloquent  of  such  differences  can't  be  either 
flown  or  fought. 

Before  these  young  Americans  go  forward 
to  die,  have  they  not  the  right  to  ask,  "If 
this  is  serious,  why  aren't  you  all  at  home 
doing  more.  If  It  tant.  why  are  we  here?" 
This  problem  of  external  danger  is  but  half 
of  the  dual  problem — how  to  remain  free 
without  going  bankrupt. 

It  is  trite  but  true  that  the  United  States 
can  be  desroyed  internally  through  economic 
chaos  Just  as  certainly  as  it  can  be  destroyed 
externally  through  defeat  in  battle. 

A  Communist  attack  to  carry  out  Stalin's 
acknowledged  aim  of  world  enslavement 
could  come  in  many  ways.  The  more  obvi- 
ous one  would  be  military  aggression. 

But  the  destruction  of  our  way  of  life 
could  occur,  and  the  Communists  mxist  t>e 
becoming  more  confident  it  will  occur,  with- 
out their  being  forced  into  an  all-out  atomic 
war. 

Perhaps  the  Politburo  will  now  rely  on 
their  silent  wea{>ons:  such  guns  as  crippling 
taxes,  unprecedented  spending,  inflationary 
tendencies,  and  the  consequent  affecting  of 
that  personal  Incentive  and  corporate  Ini- 
tiative so  essential  to  our  way  of  life. 

These  silent  weapons  can  be  just  as  lethal 
as  noisy  cannon.  They  are  also  very,  very 
cheap  for  the  Communists,  because  we  first 
create  them,  and  then  discharge  them 
against  ourselves. 

Stalin  saw  the  remaining  hope  for  peace 
expressed  in  national  policy  2  years  ago. 
when  America  further  reduced  its  military 
strength  by  limiting  its  defense  spending  to 
less  than  $14,000,000,000. 

Then  the  head  of  the  Politburo  acted,  set 
up  his  air-ground  university  In  Korea:  and 
now  OMi  current  annual  defense  budget  U 
over  $50,000,000,000. 

What  deep  satisfaction  this  must  give 
Stalin.  He  did  it  all  himself.  In  fact,  over 
recent  years  his  policies  have  consistently 
formed  our  policies. 

Let's  look  in  a  little  more  detail  at  one  of 
his  silent  weapons,  the  current  Federal  tax 


law,  as  evidence  of  how  far  we  have  gone  to- 
ward eliminating  the  risk  element  that  has 
always  been  characteristic  of  free  enterprise. 
Today,  under  the  tax  law  in  this  country, 
corporations  which  expand  their  Income  can 
be  taxed  as  much  as  83  percent  on  the  added 
earnings.  What  Incentive  Is  there  for  risk 
capital  when.  In  addition,  dividends  on  thsst 
added  earnings  can  be  taxed  as  high  as  02 
percent? 

What  satisfaction  It  must  give  aU  Commu- 
nists to  know  that  now  some  of  our  profits 
are  taxed  over  08  >/^  percent. 

Have  they  not  the  right  to  conclude  that 
this  degree  of  taxation  might  someday  seal 
the  doom  of  free  enterprise? 

Of  course,  the  well-to-do  should  pay  more 
than  their  proportionate  share,  but  the 
theory  of  capitalism  Is  the  theory  of  risk 
capital.    If  one  dies,  so  does  the  other. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  going  around  about 
solving  our  problems  through  additional 
taxation  of  the  rich,  and  I  am  for  the  prompt 
plugging  of  any  demonstrated  phony  tax 
loopholes.  But  if  all  the  remaining  un- 
taxed Income  in  the  United  States  in  excess 
of  $25,000  was  confiscated,  it  would  not  bring 
Into  the  Federal  Treasury  enough  to  elUnl- 
nate  2  weeks  of  our  deficit  spending. 

So  no  one  should  gather  the  Idea  that 
this  problem  concerns  only  the  wealthy. 

The  Importance  of  clarifying  that  miscon- 
ception cannot  be  overemphasized,  because 
the  farmer,  the  worklngman,  in  fact  every 
American  on  a  fixed  Income,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  that  Income,  Is  now  vitally  In- 
terested in  this  whole  tax  problem. 

Let  me  Illustrate  just  how  Interested.  To- 
day the  national  budget  is  $85,000,000,000. 
(Twenty  years  ago  that  budget  was  under 
alx  bUlion.) 

ThU  year  we  wUl  show  a  large  Federal 
deficit.  Yet  if  we  decided  to  obtain  only 
$10,000,000,000  more  from  Income  taifie 
much  less  than  said  estimated  deficit — It 
would  be  necessary  to  confiscate  all  per- 
sonal Income  In  the  United  States  over 
•4.000  a  year.  (And  don't  forget,  not  long 
ago  that  $4,000  had  a  ptirchaslng  power  of 
$8,000.) 

The  tax  problem,  therefore,  now  goes  deep 
Into  the  lives  of  every  American  citizen. 

Here  is  another  Illustration:  In  1938  the 
employees  of  a  company  In  St.  Louis  had 
an  average  annual  Uke-home  pay  of  less 
than  $1,000. 

This  annual  take-home  pay  Increased  to 
$2,700  by  1947,  and  to  $3,800  by  1951.  It 
would  appear  these  working  people  are  do- 
ing many  times  better. 

Today,  however,  anyone  with  an  annual 
income  of  $3,500  now  pays  over  $000  in  var- 
ious seen  and  unseen  taxes. 

The  number  of  dollars  in  the  annual  take- 
home  pay  Is  not  important.  Ask  any  Chi- 
nese or  German.  What  U  Important  Is  the 
purchasing  power  o'  those  dollars  and  that 
is  why  the  millions  of  working  people  in  the 
United  States  should  be  Just  as  Interested  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  Government  through 
efllcient  management  as  any  banker  or  busi- 
nessman. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  In  Industry 
since  I  left  has  been  the  sweep  of  the  pen- 
sion plan  Idea  ts  a  method  for  obtaining 
better  undersundlng  between  capital  and 
labor. 

All  these  working  people,  plus  those  re- 
ceiving social  security,  plus  people  with  life- 
insurance  policies,  plus  veterans,  plus  thOM 
with  savings  In  the  bank,  plus  farmers  re- 
ceiving crop  subsidies,  are  vlully  Interested 
In  the  purchasing  power  of  oxir  dollar  and 
therefore^in  our  deb'  structure. 

These  tens  of  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens should  be  fearful  of  being  wblpsawed 
between  the  taxes  that  are  now  \  ting  so 
sharply  Into  their  Income  and  the  steady  re- 
ducUon  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lars in  their  pay  checks. 

Prompt  major  Improvement  can  ODly  eome 
through   Increasing   the   efficiency   of  Gov- 
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ernment.  There  we  have  a  great  chance, 
because  as  every  farmer,  businessman,  and 
wags  earner  knows,  profits  resvUtlng  from 
reductions  In  cost  are  just  as  real  as  those 
resiiltlng  from  Increased  sale*. 

Tremendous  savings  can  be  made  In  the 
cost  of  our  Government. 

As  example,  80  cents  of  your  current  tax 
dollar  goee  to  the  Pentagon,  and  13  cenU 
Is  tabbed  for  foreign  aid:  a  total  of  78  centa 
for  national  defense.  And  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  if  we  continue  to  arm  under  preaent 
methods,  these  figures  will  grow  higher. 

Now  don't  blame  this  punitive  defense  tax 
burden  on  the  admlnlstraUon.  SUlin  shoxild 
receive  the  major  blame — and  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  obtained  the  uniflcaUon  bill  he 
orlglnaUy  recommended  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices, a  large  percentage  of  our  military 
budget  could  be  saved,  at  no  s*nTinCT  wbat- 
•MT  to  our  military  strength. 

That  is  not  only  our  own  thought.  It  la 
the  conviction  of  able  busineasmen  who  came 
down  to  work  la  the  Pentagon  during  re- 
cent years. 

Here  is  jtist  one  example  of  what  can  be 
done.  Several  tripe  to  Alaska  convinced  us 
the  mUltary  housing  oosto  up  there  were  way 
out  of  line.  So  we  checked  with  various  ex- 
perienced contractors  and  found  they  all 
afTMd.  They  blamed  as  the  primary  rea- 
•QQ  Intricate  and  lumeceasary  specifications. 
Aooordingly.  I  asked  Oen.  R.  X.  Wood, 
bead  of  Sears.  Roebuck  A  Co..  to  lend  us 

bis     best     low-cost     housing     man 

General  Wood  went  further  than  that.  He 
lent  his  whole  bousing  department  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government — and  within  a  rel- 
aUvely  short  period  of  time  these  experts 
came  up  with  detaUed  specifications  for  a 
house  taUored  to  the  Alaskan  climate,  which 
cost  leas  than  half  what  the  taxpayw 
through  his  Goremment,  was  paying. 

Already  In  Washington,  however,  one  zkiw 
bears  such  phrases  as  "^ou  can't  touch  that 
appropriation  request,  because  it  is  for  na- 
tional defense." 

I  have  great  respect  for  most  of  our  mUl- 
tary leaders,  but  aa  sure  as  the  sun  is  com- 
ing tomorrow.  If  mlhtary  appropriation  re- 
(fuesu  are  not  cheeked  at  least  as  carefully 
as  all  other  appropriation  requests  this  arma- 
ment program  can  only  end  In  n>^if>nwl 
banicruptey. 

In  the  life  of  the  average  citizen  there 
eocaes  a  time  when  he  must  decide  whether 
to  continue  In  prtrate  enterprise,  or  give 
up  part  of  his  career  to  serve  his  country. 

PHvate  enterprise  is  leas  exacting,  more 
remunerative,  and  far  more  pleasant.  There 
eould  be  no  alternative  to  it  as  the  better 
way  of  life — except  a  concept  of  duty. 

The  able  and  experienced  people  repre- 
sented In  this  audience  are  badly  needed  in 
Washington  today,  because  the  steady 
growth  In  the  slae  of  Government  will  de- 
stroy us  from  within — unless  Into  It  we 
put  more,  much  more,  ot  that  administrative 
capacity  which  has  made  this  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world. 

Without  your  active  support,  even  thoxigh 
oiu-  fighting  forces  win  externally,  we  may 
well  break  up  Internally — because,  after  all. 
the  operation  of  Government  is  primarUy 
the  administration  of  a  great  business,  and 
In  the  long  rtm  no  business  can  be  suoceaa- 
ful  without  efficient  management. 

If  It  is  not  possible  for  a  citizen  to  sign 
up  for  a  tour  of  duty  in  his  Government. 
he  should  be  fair  In  his  criticism  of  those 
who  do.  Public  servsnts  who  violate  their 
oath  of  office  should  be  punished  swiftly 
and  severely,  but  democratic  government  can 
only  survlce  If  It  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people:  and  Indiscriminate  criticism,  border- 
ing on  character  assassination,  caoitot  fall 
to  please  all  enemies  at  democracy  by  tend- 
ing to  destroy  that  confidence. 

ifore  experienced  iMople  in  Government  Is 
but  part  of  the  answer  to  how  we  can  arm 
ourselves  without  bankrupting  ourselves. 
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The  other  part  of  that  answer  U  the  ne- 
cessity for  now  telling  the  American  people 
more  facts  about  ova  relative  strength  as 
against  that  of  the  Commtinists;  aU  truth 
that  will  not  help  the  enemy. 

Something  must  be  done  to  change  cur- 
rent national  psychology  by  bringing  home 
to  the  people  an  accurate  concept  of  our 
peril.  Otherwise,  even  though  Korea  drags 
on  as  a  amall  sample  of  what  might  come, 
this  Nation  will  not  be  armed  in  time. 

For  example,  most  citizens  know  our  de- 
fense Is  laa^g:  but  few  really  know  why 
It  Is  lagging,  or  by  bow  much,  as  against 
our  best  estimates  of  the  rapidly  growing 
strength  of  the  Soviet. 

Why  not  tell  the  people,  therefore,  just 
what  was  the  production,  by  types,  of  Amer- 
ican tanks  In  1949,  1950,  and  1951;  and  also 
the  beet  combined  estimate  of  British  and 
American  intelligence  as  to  what  was  Com- 
munist tank  production  during  the  same 
period — by  types. 

Also  why  not  give  an  estimate  of  owr  pro- 
duction of  tanks  for  1952  and  1953,  aa 
against  the  nimiber  we  believe  the  Commu- 
nists will  build  during  that  period— and  how 
many  we  estimate  they  now  have  and  how 
many  we  have. 

The  same  information  could  be  given  on 
planes,  also  divided  into  categories. 

No  figvu^s  of  this  character  could  fur- 
ther help  the  enemy.  He  already  knows 
what  he  Is  building,  and  It  Is  very  easy  for 
anyone  to  find  out  the  details  of  any  quan- 
tity production  of  tanks  or  planes  or  sub- 
marines in  this  country. 

If  publication  of  theee  figures  worried  the 
people,  that  would  be  wise,  because  It  might 
galvanize  public  thinking  Into  more  action. 
In  any  case,  is  it  not  right  In  a  democracy  to 
give  the  people  as  much  truth  as  possible,  so 
they  can  make  up  their  minds  against  a 
background  of  facts? 

A  poUcy  of  telling  more  about  these  basic 
aspects  of  power  balance  should  result  In 
great  advantages  to  the  country. 

For  example,  if  our  leaders  of  labor  realised 
the  degree  of  the  danger  now  confronting 
America,  they  would  not  be  so  prone  to  de- 
mand heavy  wage  increases.  Businessmen  In 
turn  would  be  leas  determined  abouc  realis- 
ing more  profit  on  higher  sales — especially  If 
the  latter  came  from  armament  orders— and 
more  willing  to  abeorb  slight  wage  Increases 
without  raising  prices. 

Farmer,  worker,  banker,  and  boalneasmaa 
might  all  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
in  a  combined  effort  to  prevent  necessary  re- 
armament from  creating  an  inflation  which 
would  destroy  us  all. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  believed  that  the 
chief  reaaon  for  this  critical  lag  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  power  Is  that  the  people 
jtist  do  not  realise  the  seriousness  ot  the 
steadily  growing  danger  developing  from  the 
Increasing  strength  of  these  evU.  aggrcaalve 
Oommiinists,  men  and  women  who  believe 
there  Is  no  God.  who  look  with  contempt  on 
our  reverence  for  church  and  home,  and  who 
are  determined  to  break  lu  to  their  will. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  Americans  believe 
they  are  meeting  this  danger  by  putting  up 
more  and  more  money. 

True  security  can  never  be  bought,  how- 
ever. Several  nations  would  be  the  first  to 
agree.  Their  governments  tried  It,  turned 
when  it  was  too  Ute.  and  the  world  lost 
mllllone  of  its  youth  and  blinons  of  Its 
wealth. 

Trtie  security  can  only  come  from  truth 
entering  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  nation, 
fanning  therein  a  hard  eore  ot  determination 
to  do  the  right. 

We  are  still  young,  and  we  are  proud,  and 
If  we  put  our  mind  to  It  we  can  become  very 
strong,  especially  as  the  right  Is  on  our  side. 
TSut  strength  can  only  come  through 
sacrlflos.  If  the  road  ot  the  sacrifice  u 
pointed  out  by  the  truth,  we  will  follow  It, 
because  of  our  determination  to  remain  free. 


CMfMBf,  But  Not  Amaskf  Here 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3, 1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans sometimes  get  the  impression  that 
we  are  the  only  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  that  produces  the  hard  basic 
goods  which  are  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  industrial  economy.  Our  steel 
foundries  turn  out  so  much  that  we  for- 
get other  steel  men. 

This  week  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a 
meeting  of  experts  revealed  that  the 
United  States  has  promised  to  send 
.  1.000,000  tons  of  steel  to  Great  Britain. 
At  the  same  time,  they  point  out  that  we 
need  this  steel  very  badly  right  at  home 
to  turn  out  the  materials  on  which  Amer- 
ican and  world  defense  must  be  based. 
Belgium,  right  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel, has  the  same  steel  available  for 
earlier  delivery  to  Britain  at  the  same 
price. 

But  to  make  the  picture  still  more  pe- 
culiar is  the  fact  that  Belgium  is  now 
shipping  large  amounts  of  steel  across 
the  ocean  to  the  United  States,  more  of 
this  steel,  in  fact,  than  the  1.000,000  tons 
we  have  been  promising  the  British^  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  direct  cause  6f  this  weird  situa- 
tion is  declared  to  be  the  hiflexibility  of 
our  Government's  foreign-aid  program. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  doesn't  make 
much  sense,  and  somebody  ought  to  be 
clearing  the  waters  on  it  before  it  gets 
completely  bogged  down. 


Veterans'  AdmiaiitratioB  Appropriation 
Bin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MtiisirMmaiTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVEB 

Tuegday.  March  25,  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rbcoro,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams  from  Mr.  Ben  Kauf- 
man, national  executive  director.  Jewish 
War  Veterans.  Washington,  b.  C;  Mr. 
Jesse  Moss,  commander.  Department  of 
New  York.  Jewish  War  Veterans;  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Peldman.  commander.  De- 
partment of  New  Jersey.  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  concerning  the  appropriation 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill; 
WAsmNCTON,  D.  C,  Jfare;i  21,  19S2. 
Oongre  Be  woman  Bdttr  Nomse  Boocas, 
Botue  Office  BuiUUng: 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
Of  America  consider  cut  in  H.  R  7073  at  ap- 
proprlattotia  for  Veterans'  Administration 
contact  perwnnel  damaging  to  interests  at 
Government  and  veterans  aUke.  Thte  wttl 
Inflict  serious  hurt  on  mint^ni  of  vwlcran 
claimants  and  dependents  and  disturb  morale 
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of  our  forces  in  Korea  where  more  claim- 
ants are  being  added  every  day.  Please  do 
all  you  can  to  correct  this  situation.  Your 
great  concern  for  veterans'  needs  will  win  out 
over  this  heartless  and  needless  cut. 

Bkn  Kavtmah, 
National  Executive   Director,  Jevt- 
iah  War  Veterans. 

New  York,  N.  T. 
Congresswoman  EorrH  Nouasx  Rogsrs. 
House  Office  Building: 

Department  of  New  York  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans earnestly  solicits  your  support  In  op- 
posing cut  In  appropriations  for  VA  contact 
personnel  envisaged  by  H.  R.  7072.  We 
strongly  feel  this  measure  would  strike  seri- 
ous blow  to  both  veterans  and  Government 
facilities  serving  them.  Impact  on  millions 
of  veterans,  claimants  and  dependents,  and 
men  under  arms  in  Korea  will  be  most  seri- 
ous In  our  Judgment.  Your  always  most 
sympathetic  concern  for  veteran  welfare  can 
do  much  to  defeat  this  harmful  measure. 

Jessx  Moss, 
Commander,  Department  of  Sew  York. 

N»w  York,  N.  Y..  March  21.  1952. 
Congresswoman  EorrH  Noursk  Rogers, 
House  Office  Building: 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  department  New  Jer- 
sey, is  greatl::  disturbed  by  implications  of 
H.  R.  7072,  which  would  cut  appropriations 
for  VA  contact  services.  This  legislation  can 
bring  on  a  serioiis  slowdown  of  services  to 
veteran  claimants  and  their  dependents  that 
would  revive  widespread  veterans  dissatis- 
faction that  was  in  evidence  immediately 
after  World  War  II.  Effects  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  prove  distressing  to  servicemen  in 
Korea  whose  need  for  VA  contact  services 
In  many  cases  are  immediate  and  pressing. 
Yotu"  magnificent  record  of  sympathy  with 
▼eteran  needs  prompts  us  to  appeal  to  you 
for  yo\ir  every  assistance  In  defeating  H.  R. 
7072.  Earnestly  hope  you  will  And  it  pos- 
sible to  aline  yo\irself  against  this  legisla- 
tion. 

MaTTHKW    FXLOBCAir. 

Commander.    Department    of    New 
Jersey  Jewish  War  Veterans. 


Pope  Exhorts  Christkns  To  Shake  Off 
Their  Letharfy  aid  Act  MUitaBUy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  • 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  Pope  Pius  xn  stir- 
ringly siimmoned  the  Christians  of  Rome 
to  militant  action.  He  exhorted  them 
to  shake  off  their  lethargy  and  take  de- 
cisive steps  to  ward  off  the  disaster  which 
la  threatening  the  human  race.  Although 
the  Pope  addressed  himself  speciflcally 
to  the  people  of  Rome,  his  message  Is 
meant  for  all  Christians  everywhere  in 
the  world.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
once  the  Christians  of  Rome  were  gal- 
vanized into  action,  people  In  all  other 
continents  and  nations  would  also  be  en- 
couraged to  "put  their  hand  to  the  plow" 
so  that  the  entire  human  race  would  re- 
turn to  Christ. 

I  include  herewith  an  Er-glish  trans- 
lation of  the  radio  address  of  Pope  Plus 
xn  on  February  11.  1952.  to  the  faithful 
of  Rome  calling  for  a  reawakening  of 
Christians  throughout  the  world: 


"ICxoBTT  Rbawakxntng"  To  PRZvnrr  Disasrb 
Urobd  bt  Popi  Ptdb 

This  fatherly  exhortation,  beloved  sons 
and  daughters  of  Rome,  comes  to  you  from 
ova  Iwart — from  our  heart  which  Is  troubled 
on  the  one  hand  over  the  prolongation,  with- 
out any  definitive  clarification,  of  the  dan- 
gerous situation  of  the  world  around  us.  and 
on  the  other,  by  a  far  too  widespread  llstless- 
ness  which  prevents  many  from  undertak- 
ing that  return  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  church, 
and  the  Christian  way  of  life,  which  we 
have  often  singled  out  as  the  decisive  remedy 
for  the  universal  crisis  which  Is  agitating 
the  world. 

But  the  confidence  that  we  shall  find  in 
you,  the  comfort  of  understanding  as  well 
as  determined  readiness  of  action,  has  moved 
us  to  open  otir  heart  to  you. 

Today,  give  heed  to  a  rousing  call  from 
the  lips  of  your  father  and  shepherd,  from 
us  who  cannot  remain  mute  and  inert  be- 
fore a  world  which  Is  unconsciously  walking 
paths  which  sweep  on  to  rutn  both  souls  and 
bodies,  the  good  and  the  wicked,  civilization, 
and  peoples. 

The  realization  of  ova  responsibility  before 
God  obliges  us  to  attempt  everythlag.  to 
iindertake  everything.  In  order  to  spare  the 
hiunan  race  so  frightful  a  disaster. 

Tnuns  aacoTTRBB  to  mabt 

To  share  with  you  these  anxieties  of  ours, 
we  Lave  chosen  the  ive  of  tomorrow's  Feast 
of  the  Virgin  of  Lourdes  (February  11).  be- 
cause It  commemorates  the  miraculous  ap- 
parition which,  almost  100  years  ago.  In  that 
century  of  rationalistic  aberration  and  re- 
ligious depression,  was  the  mercifiil  answer 
of  God  and  His  heavenly  mother  to  the  re- 
bellion of  men,  an  irresistible  summons  back 
to  the  supernatural,  and  the  first  step  to- 
wards a  progressive  reiigloxis  renascence. 

And  what  Christian  heart,  no  matter  how 
lukewarm  and  thoughtless,  could  resist  the 
voice  of  ICary? 

Certainly  not  the  hearts  of  Romans,  not 
the  hearts  of  you  who.  along  with  the  faith 
of  the  martyrs,  have  inherited,  as  a  legacy 
handed  down  through  long  centuries,  a  spirit 
of  filial  afTectlon  for  liary.  Invoked  under 
venerable  Images  inscribed  in  stone  bearing 
such  eloquent  and  loving  titles  as  "Salus 
Populi  Romanl"  (SalTatlon  of  the  Roman 
People),  "Virtus  Romanae  Securltatls" 
(Strength  of  Roman  Security) ,  and  the  mora 
recent  one  of  "Mother  of  Divine  Love." 

All  of  these  titles  are  monuments  to  a 
constant  devotion  to  Mary  and,  in  an  even 
truer  sense,  are  sweet  echoes  of  a  history  of 
proven  Interventions  of  the  Virgin  in  pub- 
lic calamities  which  shook  the  ancient  walls 
of  this  city  of  Rome,  always  preserved  In- 
tact through  her  power. 

Now  you  are  aware  that  the  dangers  at 
present  threatening  this  generation  are  much 
more  widespread  and  grave  than  pestilence 
and  the  convulsions  of  nature,  even  though 
their  continuing  threat  has  begun  to  make 
the  nations  almost  Insensible  and  apathetic. 

Might  not  this,  perhaps,  l>e  the  most  un- 
fortunate symptom  of  the  interminable  and 
undiminished  crisis  which  strikes  fear  Into 
minds  which  face  reality? 

Therefore,  having  had  recourse  once  again 
to  the  goodness  of  Ood  and  the  mercy  of 
Mary,  each  one  of  the  faithful  and  every  man 
of  good  will  mtiat  reexamine,  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  great  moments  of  human  his- 
tory, what  he  can  and  must  do  personally 
as  his  own  contribution  to  the  saving  power 
of  God,  in  order  to  help  a  world  which  Is 
started,  as  It  Is  today,  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

WARNS  or  KXPLOSIOW 

The  persistence  of  a  general  condition 
which,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  may  ex- 
plode at  any  moment,  and  whose  origin  Is 
to  be  sought  In  the  religious  lukewarmness 
of  so  many.  In  the  low  moral  tone  of  public 
and  private  life,  in  systematic  efforts  to 
poison  Bimplt  minds,   to  which   poison   is 


given  after  their  understanding  of  true  lib* 
erty  has,  so  to  speak,  been  drugged. 

All  this  cannot  leave  good  men  motionless 
where  they  are,  listless  spectators  of  ao  on- 
rushing  future. 

Even  the  Holy  Year,  which  brought  on  a 
prodigious  flowering  of  Christian  life,  un- 
folding first  in  your  midst  and  then  spread- 
ing out  over  the  entire  world,  should  not  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  brilliant  but  fleeting 
meteor,  nor  as  a  momentary  obligation  long 
since  fulfilled. 

Rather  should  It  be  viewed  as  a  first  prom- 
ising step  toward  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  which,  in  addition 
to  snatching  millions  of  souls  from  eternal 
ruin.  Is  the  only  thing  which  can  assure  tba 
peacefiil  coexistence  and  fruitful  collabora- 
tion of  peoples. 

Now  is  the  time,  beloved  children.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  take  decisive  steps  and  shake  off 
this  faUl  lethargy. 

It  is  time  for  all  good  men.  for  all  who  ar« 
concerned  over  the  destinies  of  the  world,  to 
recognize  one  another  and  tighten  their 
ranks. 

It  if.  time  to  repeat  with  the  Apostle:  "Hora 
est  Jam  nos  de  somno  surgere"  (Rom.  13, 
11)  (It  is  now  the  hour  for  us  to  rise  from 
sleep,  because  now  our  salvation  Is  nearer). 

It  la  an  entire  world  which  must  be  rebuilt 
from  Its  foundations,  transformed  from  sav- 
age to  human,  from  human  to  Divine,  that 
Is  to  say,  according  to  the  heart  of  Ood. 

Millions  of  men  are  pleading  for  a  change 
of  course,  as  they  look  toward  the  church 
of  Christ  as  to  the  only  strong  pilot  who. 
with  aU  due  respect  foe  human  liberty,  can 
take  the  lead  In  so  vast  an  undertaking. 

Her  guidance  Is  asked  with  explicit  words 
and.  even  more,  through  tears  which  have 
been  shed,  through  wounds  still  smarting, 
while  men  point  to  the  endless  cemeterlea 
which  organized  and  militant  hat*  has 
spread  over  the  contlnenta. 

rmjriA^  duty  or  roNTtncATs 
How  could  we,  placed  by  Ood.  despite  our 
unwortblness,  as  a  torch  in  the  darkness,  as 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  as  shepherd  of  the 
Christian  flock,  refuse  to  accept  this  saving 
mission? 

Just  as,  on  a  day  now  long  passed,  and  be- 
cause such  was  Gods  will,  we  accepted  the 
heavy  cross  of  the  pontificate,  so  also  do  we 
now  bow  to  the  arduous  duty  of  being.  In  so 
far  as  our  weak  strength  permlu,  the  herald 
of  a  better  world  willed  by  Ood.  and  whose 
standard  we  yearn  to  pass  on  first  of  all  to 
you.  beloved  children  of  Rome,  to  you  who 
are  nearest  to  us.  who  are  entrusted  in  a  more 
special  manner  to  our  care,  and  who  by  that 
very  fact  are  also  set  np  as  fiamlng  Ughu  on 
candelabra,  as  a  leaven  among  your  brethren, 
and  a  city  built  on  a  mountain — to  you.  from 
whom  others  rightfully  expect  greater  cour- 
age and  more  generous  readiness  for  action. 

Receive  with  a  noble  spirit  of  dedication, 
recognizing  It  as  a  caU  from  Ood  and  as  a 
worthy  rule  of  life,  the  holy  charge  which 
your  shepherd  and  father  todav  entrusts  to 
you:  to  launch  a  mighty  reawakening  of 
thought  and  action. 

This  reawakening  is  a  duty  for  everyone 
without  exception— clergy  and  people,  thoaa 
in  authority,  famUles,  groups,  individuals— 
along  the  entire  front  of  the  complete  renew- 
al of  Christian  life,  along  the  line  of  the  de- 
fense of  moral  values,  in  the  realization  of 
social  justice,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ChrUtian  order,  in  such  a  way  that  the  out- 
ward face  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  since 
the  apostolic  times  has  been  the  center  of  the 
church,  may  soon  shine  forth  brUliant  with 
holiness  and  beauty. 

May  this  city,  upon  which  every  aga  has 
Imprinted  its  mark  of  glorious  achievements, 
since  become  the  heritage  of  all  peoples,  re- 
ceive from  this  age  and  from  her  own  inhabi- 
tants the  crowning  glory  of  being  the  pro- 
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meter  of  the  common  salvation  at  a  time 
wten  opposing  forces  arc  contending  far  the 
world. 

Such  to  what  Christian  peoples  look  for 
from  her,  and  above  all  they  await  action. 

Thte  Is  not  the  moment  to  dlseuH  and  to 
••arch  for  new  principles  or  to  fix  naw  »<fw 
and  goals. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other,  already  known 
and  substantlaUy  verified,  because  taiMtat  toy 
Christ  Himself,  clarified  by  the  teachUi^  of 
the  church  down  through  the  oenturlea. 
adapted  to  Immediate  circumstances  by  the 
Supreme  Pontiffs,  await  ona  thing  only— 
concrete  execuUon. 

Of  what  use  wotild  It  be  to  study  tlie  ways 
orood  and  of  the  spirit.  If  in  practice  one 
were  to  chooee  the  way  of  perdlUon  and  to 
submit  supinely  to  the  god  of  the  fieah? 

What  would  it  avaU  to  know  and  to  pro- 
claim that  God  U  Our  rather  and  that  men 
are  brothers.  If  every  Intervention  at  Ood 
In  private  and  public  affairs  w«r«  to  ba 
faarwl?  «•   w   os 

Of  what  value  would  be  disputations  on 
Justice,  on  c^artty.  on  peace.  If  the  will  were 
already  resolve]  to  flee  sacrifice,  if  the  heart 
were  determined  to  remain  in  ley  solitude  and 
If  none  were  to  dare  to  be  the  first  to  break 
through  the  barrier  of  dividing  hate  to 
hasten  to  offer  a  sincere  embrace? 

All  this  would  but  render  mora  guilty  ttia 
sons  of  light  to  whom  leas  will  be  forgiven,  if 
they  have  lovad  less. 

It  was  not  with  such  disunity  and  Inertia 
that  the  church  in  its  vary  beginning 
changed  the  face  of  the  earth,  spread  rapi^y, 
endured  beneflclently  down  the  centuries 
and  gained  tba  admiration  and  trust  of  all 
peoplea. 

CAua  LsnuaoT  ooMTamoDa 

I«t  !t  ba  vary  clear,  beloved  sons,  that  the 
root  of  modem  evils  and  of  their  baneful 
conse<]uences  Is  not.  as  In  pre-Christian 
times  or  in  regions  yet  pagan.  Invincible 
Ignorance  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  man  and 
of  the  principal  meana  at  attaining  It. 

Rather  Is  it  lethargy  ot  tba  spirit,  waak- 
ness  of  the  will,  and  coldness  of  the  heart. 

Men,  Infected  by  such  contagion,  try  as 
If  In  JusUflcatlon  to  cloak  themselves  with 
the  darkness  of  the  past  and  saek  an  excuse 
In  arrars,  both  old  and  new.  It  Is  naeessary. 
therefore,   to  act  upon   their  willa. 

May  the  aeUon,  to  which  we  caU  the 
pastors  of  the  faithful  today  refleet  that  of 
Ood. 

May  it  ba  illuminating  and  unifying,  gen- 
eroiu  and  loving. 

For  this  purpose,  then,  facing  up  to  tha 
actual  state  of  your  and  our  city,  make  sure 
that  the  needs  are  well  defined,  that  tha 
objaetlvea  are  clear,  that  the  avaUable  foroaa 
are  wall  calculated,  so  that  the  present  initial 
reaouiuas  are  not  neglected  because  unknown, 
nor  hapbasardly  employed,  nor  squandered 
in  secondary  activities. 

Let  those  of  good  wUl  be  invited.  Let  them 
offer  thamaalves  spontaneously. 

Let  their  law  be  that  of  unomdltlonal 
fealty  to  the  person  of  Jesus  C^irlat  and  to 
Bla  teachings.  Let  their  offering  of  them- 
■^▼M  be  humble  and  obedient.  Let  their 
labor  enter  as  an  active  element  into  tha 
great  current,  which  Oodvliall  set  in  motion 
and  direct  thnmgb  His  ministers. 

For  this  purpose  we  invite  otir  venerable 
brother,  the  cardinal  vicar,  to  fiwnme  the 
•upreme  direction  of  this  regenerating  an<i 
saving  action  In  the  Diocese  ot  Roma. 

We  are  certain  that  there  wlU  not  b«  lack- 
lug,  either  in  numbers  or  qxiallty,  genertma 
bearts  who  shall  hasten  to  our  oall  ^nd  put 
Into  aotion  o\ir  earnest  dealre. 


Others  are  apprahenslva:  they  mtist  be  en- 
couraged. 
Others  are  confused;  they  must  be  guided 
All  are  called  to  a  suitable  assignment,  to 
an  appropriata  service,  to  a  meastua  of  work 
corresponding  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  de- 
fense, of  victory,  of  positive  construction 

Thus  Rome  shall  re-live  her  centuries-old 
mission  of  spiritual  taacher  of  peoples,  not 
merely,  as  It  was  and  is,  by  reaaon  of  the 
chair  of  truth,  which  God  has  established 
In  her  midst,  but  by  the  example  of  her  peo- 
ple, once  again  fervent  in  faith,  exemplary  in 
morals,  one  In  the  fulfillment  of  religious 
and  clvu  duties  and  If  It  please  the  Lord, 
prosperoiu  and  happy. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  mighty  awak- 
ening, to  which  we  today  exhort  you,  fos- 
tered without  delay  and  tenaciously  executed 
according  to  the  pattern  marked  out.  which 
others  can  develop  in  detaU,  shall  be  Imme- 
diately initiated  in  other  dlocesea,  near  and 
far,  so  that  our  eyes  shall  see  not  only  cities, 
but  nations,  continents,  the  entire  human 
race  return  to  Christ. 

Let  the  hand,  then,  be  put  to  the  plow. 
May  God.  who  desires  it  so  much,  move  you. 
May  the  nobility  of  the  undertaking  attract 
you.    May  lu  urgency  stimulata  you. 

May  the  Justifiable  fear  of  the  terrible  fu- 
ture, which  would  result  from  a  culpable 
Indolence,  vanquish  every  hesitation  and  de- 
termine every  will. 
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The  prayers  of  the  humble  and  the  little 
ones,  objacto  of  yaw  most  tender  solicitude, 
the  suffsrings  accepted  and  offered  by  the 
aflUcted  Shan  support  you.  The  example 
and  the  Intercession  of  the  martyrs  and 
salnto,  who  consecrated  thla  aoll,  "Haii 
fructify  your  endeavors. 

The  Most  Holy  Virgin  will  bless  and  mul- 
tiply the  happy  result  for  which  we  ardenty 
pray.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  she,  who 
at  all  times  was  ever  ready  to  extend  a  pro- 
tective hand  over  her  people  of  Rome,  will, 
in  these  days,  make  felt  her  maternal  pro- 
tection for  theae  sons,  who  showed  such  af- 
factlonato  devotion  during  her  recent  glorifi- 
cation and  whose  loud  hosannas  stlU  resound 
In  this  sky  of  Borne. 

FlnaUy,  may  tha  paternal  apostolic  bene- 
diction be  a  comfort  and  a  support  to  you — 
a  blessing,  which  we  Impart  with  overflow- 
ing tenderness  of  soul  to  all  of  you  who  hear 
us.  to  your  famUles,  to  your  labors,  and  to 
this  Sternal  City,  who  faith,  from  the  time 
of  the  apostle,  has  been  proclaimed  In  tba 
whole  world  (cfr.  Romans  1:8)  and  whoea 
Christian  greatness,  beacon  of  truth,  of  love 
and  of  peace,  shines  through  the  centuries. 
Amen. 


mtos  aoMx  raar 

There  are  ardent  souls,  who  anxiously 
await  this  call.  To  their  impatient  desire 
point  out  the  vast  fields  that  must  be  tilled. 

Others  are  fast  asleep;  they  must  be 
awakened. 


Coagrot  P«b  the  Searcklifkt  on  MfliUiy 
Pvdiasiaf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  KOBTH  CAaOLQf  A 
Df  THS  BOD8E  OP  RKPRBSXHTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1952 
Ur.  BONNER.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R»c- 
ORB,  I  include  the  following  bulletin  of 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce: 

Oowoaxaa  Purs  trb  SaaacRUBwr  om  Mnjiaar 
PuacHAanta 

The  continuing  examination  which  thla 
Oongress  is  making  of  all  phases  of  mlUtary 
spending  la  an  important  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare  In  this  time  of  Inter- 
national crisis.    It  serves  the  ends  not  only 


or  governmental  economy  but  of  Improved 
national  defense  as  well. 

For  many  years  appropriations  for  the 
armed  services  have  enjoyed  relative  im- 
munity from  the  paring  operations  of  Con- 
gress. Universal  recognition  of  the  need  for 
maintaining  an  adequate  defense  system  has 
tended  to  make  a  "sacred  cow"  of  military 
budgets  m  the  HaU^  of  Congress.  Although 
military  excesses  have  often  been  exposed  to 
pubUc  view  by  small  handfuls  of  Intrepid 
critics  on  Capitol  HUl,  Congress  has  usually 
given  the  Armed  Services  about  what  the 
Presidential  budgets  have  requested  for 
them — and  sometimes  more. 

In  time  of  war.  especially.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary   for    Congress    to    provide    the    fuU 
amount  of  funds  sought  by  tSie  military  with 
few  questions  asked.     But  the  Korean  war 
has  proved  an  exception.     There  are  three 
principal  reasons  for  this:    (l)   Taxes  have 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  polltlcaUy.  if 
not  economically,  dangerous  to  Increase  them 
further,  which  makes  It  necessary  to  sub- 
ject all  Federal  spending  to  critical  review; 
(3)  military  spending  at  present  levels  raises 
a  serious  Inflationary  threat  unless  it  can  be 
oontroUed:   and   (8)    postwar  disclosxires  of 
fantastic  mUltary  bxmgling  and  waste  which 
charactenaed  World  War  n  are  stlU  fraah  In 
the  minds  of  the  American  people. 
"n-r^aaT  paocxTaxicxirr  oars  axTxwaiva  stubt 
■nie  Eighty-second  Congress  has  provided 
Uberally  for  a  rapid  btiUdlng  of  the  NaUon's 
MUltary  Bsteblishment  to  meet  the  present 
defense  emergency.     At  the  same   time.  It 
has   set    up    some    effective    machinery    for 
keeping  a  check  on  the  way  the  huge  defense 
outlays   are    being  spent.     This   machinery 
conslsta   in   the   main  of  four   "watchdog" 
committees,  or  rather,  subcommittees.    These 
are  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which 
Senator  Ltndon  B.  Johnson,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  is  chairman;   the  Procurement  Sub- 
committee   of    the    Bouse    Armed    Services 
Committee,  of  which  Representative  P.  Ea- 
waao   HiBKBT.   Democrat,    of   Louisiana,    la 
chalmum,   and   two  subcommittees   of    tha 
House   Committee   on   Expenditures   in   the 
Executive   Departmenta,    headed    by    Repre- 
sentative Hbuxxt  C.  BoNMxa,  Democrat,  of 
NOTth     Carolina,     and     by     Representative 
Poaraa  Habot.  Ja..  Democrat,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Much  of  the  investigative  work  so  far  has 
concerned  itself  with  military  procurement, 
and  for  a  very  good  reaaon.  Not  only  la  a 
large  ptut  of  the  military  budget  devoted  to 
sulkies  and  supply  management,  but  the 
potential  savings  in  this  field  are  very  great. 
Of  the  «50,000,000,000  which  the  President 
proposes  to  6i>end  for  national  defense  in  the 
fiscal  year  1953-58,  about  $88,000,000,000,  ot 
two-thirds  of  the  total.  Is  to  go  for  supplies 
and  materials,  equipment,  and  other  con- 
tractual services.  This  Is  five  times  the 
amount  expended  for  these  purposes  in  pre- 
Korean  1050.  In  addition,  a  substantial  part 
of  the  118,000,000.000  expenditure  for  mUl- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  In  the  armed 
services  Is  chargeable  to  the  supply  function. 

BXaVXCB  BIVAUUKS  AT  THX  BOOT  OT  PBOCtTBElCXMT 
WASTE 

In  January  1051  President  Trtunan  said  of 
his  1963  budget  for  mUitary  mobilixation, 
"Passage  of  this  budget  wiU  place  tremen- 
dous procurement  and  spending  authority  In 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  three  services.  •  •  •  [It J  Is  going  to 
place  a  partlc\ilarly  heavy  management  Job 
on  the  entire  executive  branch  to  see  that 
we  buy  wisely,  buy  what  we  need,  put  what 
we  buy  to  good  use,  and  do  the  whole  Job  In 
a  way  that  does  not  weaken  our  basic  econ- 
omy.** 

XTnfca-tunately,  report  after  repent  ema- 
nating from  the  four  "watchdog"  commit- 
tees of  Congress  shows  that  the  President's 
sotmd  advice  has  been  poorly  heeded  up  to 
now.     The  basic  trouble  was  weU  staled  la 
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a  report  of  the  Bonner  subcommittee:  "At- 
tempts at  service  cooperation  are  •  •  • 
honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  Interservice  rivalries  result  la 
needless  duplication  and  wasteful  supply 
practices.  These  conditions  prevail  too  often 
Instead  of  integration,  unity  of  effort,  and 
efflclency." 

According  to  the  Bonner  subcommittee, 
the  adamant  attitude  of  at  least  some  mili- 
tary officials  with  respect  to  coordinating  the 
supply-management  activities  of  the  armed 
services  is  summed  up  in  the  response  which 
Admiral  Pox,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts  in  the  Navy,  gave  to  the 
committee's  inquiry:  "We  are  looking  out  for 
the  Navy;  that  is  our  mission." 

aiVAUUKS    AND    DUPLICATION    WITHIN    A    8INGLB 
8ERVICZ 

Unification  of  the  armed  services  was  sup- 
posed to  result  from  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  Foxir  years  afterward  the  Bon- 
ner iubcommlttee  reported  that  "uniflca- 
tlon,  from  the  standpoint  of  military  sup- 
ply, rests  largely  on  paper.  •  •  •  The 
portions  of  the  law  referring  to  autonomy 
are  usually  em*3hasized  by  the  military  serv- 
ices at  the  expense  of  the  basic  intent  of 
the  law.  •  •  •  This  legislation  has  not 
produced  the  unification  which  the  American 
people  believed  necessary." 

The  existence  of  rivalry  and  duplication 
even  within  a  single  service  was  noted  by  the 
committee.  It  found,  for  Instance,  that 
rivalries  have  grown  up  over  the  years  among 
the  seven  technical  corps  of  the  Army,  re- 
sulting in  emplre-bulldlng  through  addition 
of  personnel  and  creation  of  new  functions. 
As  a  consequence,  the  committee  said,  "the 
same  item  procured  may  be  multiplied  seven 
times."  This  sort  of  thing  has  led  to  over- 
stocking, poor  property  utilization,  divergent 
procurement  policies,  and  competition  by  the 
various  technical  services  within  the  same 
markets  for  the  same  general  classes  of  sun- 
piles.  *^ 

An  idea  of  the  overhead  cost  In  military 
procurement  can  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  at  one  Army  field  Installation  the  com- 
mittee found  that  the  execution  of  10.000 
contracts  *in  1950.  before  Korea,  required 
37.000.000  pieces  of  paper,  an  average  of 
3.700  pieces  of  paper  for  each  contract.  Often 
several  contracts  are  awarded  by  vartoxis 
services  for  the  same  item,  thus  multiplying 
even  this  large  burden  of  paper  work. 

Furthermore,  as  the  committee  noted, 
when  there  are  duplications  of  stock  in  many 
places,  there  is  national  loss  through  dupli- 
cation in  buying,  shipping,  storing.  Issuing,  , 
obsolescence,  depreciation,  and  disposition 
of  surpluses. 

ovnfflumfG  AND  ovzRBEQuismomNa 
Stocks  of  military  goods  are  built  up  un- 
necessarily high  not  only  because  of  dupli- 
cate procurement  by  the  services  but  also 
because  of  excessive  requisitioning  and  buy- 
ing. Costs,  too,  are  Increased  by  faulty  pro- 
graming of  procttfement. 

The  Bonner  committee  noted  In  Its  field 
■urveys  that  large  quantities  of  coffee,  black 
pepper,  rope,  wool,  clothing,  and  other  soft 
goods  were  being  bought  to  fulfill  stated 
military  requirements  without  any  serious 
regard  for  the  Impact  of  these  tremendous 
purchases  on  the  civilian  economy.  When 
military  procurement  officers  in  the  field  re- 
ceived orders  to  buy.  they  went  out  and 
bought — frequently  during  periods  of  un- 
usual scarcity,  at  greatly  inflated  prices,  and 
In  competition  with  other  military  and 
civilian  agency  buyers. 

One  field  study  by  the  Senate  Preparedness 
(Ltndon  Johnson)  Subcommittee  foimd 
that  Air  Force  training  centers  had  over- 
stocked coffee,  spice,  and  other  items  in  sev- 
eral dining  halls.  The  committee  told  about 
a  sergeant  in  charge  of  one  mess  hall  who 
stated  that  200  pounds  of  its  inventory  of  400 
pounds  of  coffee  was  too  old  to  use  and 
would  be  utilized  as  sweeping  compound  for 


the  floor.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  on 
hand  a  least  a  S-year  supply  of  leaf  oregano^ 
a  sploe. 

The  Hardy  subcommittee  foxmd  that  a  104- 
year  supply  of  Jeep  parts  was  on  hand  in 
Army  Ordnance  depots  throughout  the 
country. 

That  large  economies  can  be  effected  by 
businesslike  programing  of  purchases  la 
seen  In  the  experience  of  the  Overseas  Supply 
Division  at  the  Brooklyn  Army  base  where  It 
undertook  to  edit  overseas  requisitions.  The 
editing  resiilted  in  an  estimated  reduction  of 
from  36  to  42  percent  in  Engineer  Corps  over- 
sea requisitions  over  a  5-month  period. 

LACK  or  CXOSS-SEXVICINO  AND  8TANDAXOIZATION 

The  House  Expenditures  Committee  has 
reported  that  much  wasteful  duplication  of 
facilities  and  multiplying  of  costs  could  be 
avoided  by  an  effective  program  of  cross- 
servicing,  wherein  one  service  or  governmen- 
tal activity  may  draw  Its  suppUes  from  any 
other  service  or  activity.  A  prerequlsits  for 
cross-servicing,  <rf  course,  is  standardization 
of  Items. 

What  happens  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
program  la  seen  In  some  of  the  examples 
cited  in  the  November  11,  1951,  report  of  the 
Johnson  committee.  For  Instance,  the  Army 
was  purchasing  4.770.000  pounds  of  dried 
^gs  at  an  average  price  of  »1.30  per  pound. 
At  the  same  time  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration had  In  stock  60,000.000  pounds  of 
dried  eggs  for  sale  at  11.04  per  pound,  which 
If  not  sold  In  time  would  spoil  aad  result 
in  a  taxpayers'  loss.  One  explanation  offered 
by  the  Army  for  not  buying  the  dried  eggs 
from  the  CCC  is  that  their  eggs  do  not  meet 
Army  specifications.  To  this  the  Johnson 
committee  said:  "The  two  purchase  programs 
should  not  be  continued  on  dual  standards." 
.*  similar  problem  has  risen  in  the  past 
with  respect  to  other  surplus  perishable 
commodities,  such  as  potatoes  and  butter. 
For  example,  the  CCC  had  over  180.000.000 
pounds  of  butter  In  Inventory  at  the  time  of 
the  Korean  attack.  In  the  4  months  fol- 
l->v'lng  the  attack,  however,  the  Quarter- 
master General  purchased  13.129.391  pounds 
of  butter  in  the  open  market  at  a  cost  to  the 
Government  of  nearly  t8.000.000. 

An  Ulustratlon  of  what  can  be  done  by 
standardization  appears  In  a  Defense  De- 
partirent  statement  of  February  21  1952 
It  amou  .ced  th-.t  a  staadardlMtlon  pro- 
gram on  3-  to  4-lnch-bore  gasoline  engines 
would  result  in  interchangeabUlty  of  parts 
regardless  of  engine  make  and  would  replace 
.  1.187  different  commercial  parts  with  68 
standardized  parts. 

DXTPLICATION    AND    WASTK   THXOtraB    POOB 
CATALOOINO 

Closely  related  to  cross-servicing  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  economical  supply 
operations  Is  the  installation  of  a  single  sup- 
ply catalog  for  the  use  of  all  military  serv- 
ices. As  early  as  1929  Congress  authorized 
a  single  catalog  system,  but  even  now  such 
a  system  doe 3  not  exist. 

Many  examples  of  the  wasteful  conditions 
arising  from  this  shortcoming  are  cu-Tently 
on  view  in  a  chamber-of-horrors  exhibit 
sponsored  by  the  Hubert  subcommittee.  The 
display  Includes,  for  Instance,  24  x  16- Inch 
metal  carpenter  squares  procured  by  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps.  Bureau  of  Federal  Sup- 
ply and  five  technical  services  of  the  Army, 
aU  with  differv  it  identifications  and  differ- 
ent prices  ranging  from  66  cents  paid  by 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  $2.19  paid  by 
the  Transportation  Corps.  The  Air  Force 
procured  a  slightly  different  sized  c  rpenter 
square.  24  x  18  Inches,  for  «1.40.  Some  varia- 
tion in  price  from  time  to  time  can,  of  course, 
fce  expected  but  the  substantial  variation 
shown  here  is  not  so  easUy  understood.  Still 
more  difficult  to  understand  is  why  so  com- 
mon an  item  as  a  carpenter  square  should 
be  prociu-ed  and  stocked  under  different 
identification  by  all  these  different  services 


Tha  extent  to  which  failure  to  identify 
each  Item  under  one  name,  one  description 
and  one  number  can  go  in  building  up  exceas 
stocks  was  explained  by  Representative 
Ralph  HAavxr.  Republican,  of  Indiana,  who 
reported  the  Navy  had  assigned  1,108  differ. 
ent  listings  and  numbers  to  a  alngla  itain. 
cotter  pins. 

It  wUl  be  recalled  that  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission found  a  total  of  9.000  different  antl- 
friction  bearings  identified  by  SOaooo  differ- 
ent numbers.  It  foiwd  one  manufacturer 
furnishing  a  bearing  liner  to  the  Navy  for 
•63,  while  another  supplier  furnished  the 
same  item  for  $25.  and  still  another,  a  prima 
manufacturer,  furnished  it  for  $9.06. 

Representative  Jack  Z.  ANDOtaoN,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hubert  committee  and  a  long-tlma 
advocate  of  a  single  catalog  system,  stated 
••The  greatest  threat  to  these  separate  pow- 
erfxil  supply  empires  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  their  individual  technical  services)  is  a 
single  catalog  system  and  a  single  supply 
language  used  by  aU  the  technical  servlcea 
and  bureaus  as  well  as  by  the  civUlan  agen- 
cies. This  may  be  the  real  reason  for  the 
faUure  of  every  effort  to  develop  and  InstaU 
such  a  system  and  bring  order  out  of  chaoa 
In  military  supply." 


DenooDces  Efforts  To  Blanc  Piblic  for 
Slow  Arms  Prodaction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1952 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.   Speaker,   we   are 

hearing  again  the  same  old  propaganda 
line  from  the  administration  hierarchy 
that  the  public  Is  to  blame  for  the  slow 
rate  of  arms  production.  We  heard  the 
same  wail  from  certain  high  sources  as 
a  result  of  what  happened  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  again  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  hghtlng  in  Korea. 

It  would  appear  that  the  spreading  of 
this  kind  of  propaganda  Is  a  chronic 
pastime  of  those  in  the  administration, 
military  and  civil,  who  seek  to  alibi  for 
their  own  failures  and  ineptitude. 

The  foUowing  excellent  article  fKMn 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  is  a  real  public 
service,  for  It  places  the  blame  where  It 
belongs: 

Slow  OoTPtrr  or  Aaaca  Nor  trs  PublVs 
Fault 

Washington,  D.  C— There  Is  currently  a 
movement  among  high  officials  to  place  the 
blame  for  the  slow  rate  of  arms  producUon 
on  the  "softness"  of  the  American  people. 
Instead  of  on   their  own   ineptitude. 

The  President,  Charles  B.  Wilson,  and 
others,  have  touched  on  the  fringes  of  thU 
subject.  But  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  adopted  the 
notion  In  full,  probably  because  he  has  heard 
It  babbled  so  often  at  the  high  levels  of  the 
administration. 

Speaking  before  the  Pasadena  Chamber  of 
Commerce  last  week,  he  said  with  respect 
to  the  arms  program: 

"Tlie  American  people  wanted  to  have  both 
television  and  Uctical  A-bombs,  automobiles 
and  ammunition.  Total  mobilization  would 
have  caused  large-scale  industrial  disrup- 
tion, and  would  have  put  us  throxigh  the 
cycle  of  unemployment,  peak  employment, 
with  its  Inefficiencies,  and  finally,  when  we 
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were  completely  ready,  back  Into  mora  un- 
•mployment." 


The  general  can  be  forgiven  for  falling  into 
the  doubtful  administration  propaganda  line 
on  economic  matters,  but  why  should  he 
try  to  excuse  the  slowness  of  the  arms  pro- 
gram on  the  false  pretext  that  the  American 
people  were  onwllUng  to  accept  the  sacri- 
fleest 

f<  ^otu  not  take  a  long  memory  to  recreate 
the  dearly  expresssd  sentlmenu  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  June  1950.  They  wanted  ac- 
tion, and  they  wanted  it  all  down  the  Une. 
They  would  have  even  accepted  raUonlng 
again.  Congrees  gave  the  executive  war-time 
economic  powers  without  a  whimper.  It 
chafed  and  complained  when  President  Tru- 
nan  let  month  aftar  month  go  by  without 
ustqg  them.  Congress  gave  the  mlUtary  un- 
limited funds  wtthout  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation. 

Months  later— It  was  Just  before  Christ- 
mas 1990— big  manufacturers  In  every  sec- 
Mon  of  the  country  were  wringing  their  hands 
because  they  couldn't  get  the  Pentagon  to 
act  fast  enough  in  letting  contracts. 


There  was  a  del^.  and  a  long  one.  while 
tne  top  military  and  defense  offlclaU  were 
torn  between  going  slow  and  going  fast  in 
buUdlng  the  Armad  Poroaa.  During  that 
delay  the  American  people  were  ready  for 
anything.  They  went  on  a  buying  spree  for 
a  short  time,  to  store  up  for  what  they 
thought  would  be  a  long  puU.  For  they  were 
ready,  and  resigned,  to  a  long  period  of 
shortages  ahead. 

Then  the  mUltary  and  mobilisation  offl- 
dals  decided  to  take  It  easy.  General  Brad- 
ley describes  this  as  a  middle  course. 

It  was  fsr  from  the  middle— it  was  a  de- 
liberate, calculated  decision  to  go  slow. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  it  went  even 
slower  than  expected,  in  some  ways.  That 
was  another  miscalculaUon  by  economists 
and  military  men  alike. 

poasc  asABT 

**•■»  ''herever  this  decision  csme.  u  uid 
not  come  from  any  expressed  demand  of  the 
American  people.  They  were  ready  for  the 
worst. 

And.  of  course.  It  was  a  relief  when  the 
worst  dldnt  come — or  has  not  come  yet. 

General  Bradley  reveals,  however,  the  cur- 
rent of  uncertainty  which  flows  from  the  de- 
cision to  go  slow: 

"The  imxjf  of  whether  this  cotirse  was  the 
right  one  or  not  will  come  In  the  next  few 
years.  If  our  middle  course  gives  us  suffi- 
cient mUltary  strength  to  deter  further  ag- 
gression, we  have  saved  ourselves  billions  of 
<^o'l»fe  and  have  spared  ourselves  the  un- 
necessary upsetting  of  our  economy." 

The  general  did  not  say  what  the  result 
will  be  if  the  political -military  decision  of 
1980  proves  to  have  been  wrong.  It  will  be 
eeverai  years  before  we  know. 

And  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  even 
the  sdmlnlstrstlon's  slow  program  fell  far 
behind  schedule  for  reasons  which  rest  more 
heavily  with  the  Government  than  with  the 
manufacturers  of  military  suppllea. 
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Caa  Taxation  Lead  to  Refimentatioa? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATTVIB 

Monday.  March  3, 1952 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  ono  of 
the  most  incredible  aspects  of  our  wbxAe 
uiu-eal  tax  picture  is  the  way  In  which 


some  people  In  Washington  lose  sight  of 
the  fellow  who  pays  the  bill.  On  a  small 
scale,  there  are  already  signs  of  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  revolt  against  mounting 
taxes.  It  expresses  itself  In  a  determlna- 
tion  to  refuse  more  wox*  on  the  ground 
that  it  does  not  mean  ansrthing  at  home. 

Husbands  whose  wives  might  otherwise 
take  on  jobs  in  the  defense  effort  are  in- 
clined to  say.  "What  is  the  use?  You 
may  as  well  stay  at  home  because  we  will 
Just  have  to  give  it  back  in  Ux  increases." 
Here  is  a  point  where  our  Government's 
tax  policies  may  have  direct  personal 
consequences.  If  the  Federal  spending 
departments  want  money  so  badly,  they 
may  reach  the  point  where  they  will  not 
permit  a  family  to  decide  whether  or  not 
some  of  its  members  will  take  a  part-time 
defense  Job.  They  may  say,  -We  want 
the  taxes  and  you  must  work,  whether 
you  want  to  or  not." 

This  sounds  fantastic  to  Americans, 
but  we  should  be  accustomed  to  fantastic 
thinking  out  of  bureaucracies  by  this 
time.  If  we  do  not  choose  to  rtsk  such 
a  regimentation  possibility,  we  simply 
must  rise  in  our  indignation  and  cut  the 
Oor-'ir\n  knots  that  are  strangling  us. 


ladepeadent  OIKces  Appropriation  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WAsaiNcroN 
IN  THE  BOCSE  OF  RBPRISENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  TOUiPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  state  to  -he  House  my  views  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  appro- 
priations for  certain  maritime  activities 
are  treated  in  H.  R  7072,  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill.  As  a  member 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  from  the  maritime  State  of 
.  Washington,  my  pecH^le  are  intensely  in- 
terested in  a  sound  and  proper  policy  for 
the  development  and  continued  opera- 
tion of  an  adequate  privately  owned 
American  merchant  marine.  Such  is 
the  obJecUve  of  the  1936  act,  to  which  I 
heartily  subscribe. 

In  the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill,  under  the  maritime  activities 
section,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  effect  places  a  ceiling  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  our  merchant  fleet  by  placing 
limitations  upon  the  number  of  voyages 
which  may  be  performed  by  such  vessels 
under  government  aid  contracts.  I  am 
fully  aware  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
poUcy  of  controlling  all  acUvities  result- 
ing from  appropriated  funds  by  Congres- 
sional control  of  the  amount  of  moneys 
made  available.  I  do  not  approve,  tiow- 
ever,  of  specific  limitation  upon  the  num- 
ber of  ships  or  voyages  any  more  than 
I  would  specify  to  other  governmental 
departments  the  number  of  battleships, 
submarines,  aircraft,  or  other  specific 
activities  to  which  funds  appropriated 
may  be  applied.  Such  expenditure 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  left  to  the  ex- 
pert government  officials  responsible  for 
these  determinations.  It  Is  not  within 
the  knowledge  or  province  of  any  in- 
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dividual  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
determine  in  detail  how  these  funds  may 
be  most  appropriately  expended  in  the 
public  interest.  And,  certainly,  changes 
of  conditions  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  might  make  such  a  rigid  policy  un- 
tenable. The  Congress  can  and  should 
control  the  magnitude  of  these  activities 
through  the  appropriation  of  funds  but 
it  should  not  infringe  upon  the  normal 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  individ- 
ual government  departments  in  the  de- 
tail operation. 

Further,  it  is  my  view  that  placing  a 
ceiling  or  limitation  upon  the  size  and 
character  of  our  merchant  marine  is  In 
direct  conflict  with  the  declared  policy  of 
the  Congress  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.    There  is  described  in  that 
act  the  kind  of  merchant  marine  which 
is  now  the  national  poUcy.  subject  to  the 
appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Congress 
for  that  purpose.    If  the:e  is  any  feeling 
that  this  national  policy  on  merchant 
marine  requires  or  deserves  reconsidera- 
tion,   ttie    matter   should    be    handled 
through  the  introduction  of  legislation 
referred  to  the  appropriate  conunittee  of 
the  Congress,  and  there  in  open  public 
hearings  a  new  determination  made,  if 
one  is  required.    This  is  the  democratic 
way.     This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  House.    Any  unilateral  ac- 
tion  by  an  Independent  congressional 
committee  not  charged  with  this  respon- 
sibility is  in  contrast  with  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Further,  I  am  opposed  to  legislating  on 
appropriation  bills.  I  believe  that  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  are  definitely  fixed 
by  the  Rules  of  the  House.  If  basic  legis- 
lation is  necessary,  the  orderly  processes  • 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  should  be 
utiliaed.  It  should  not  be  sufficient  to 
obtain  a  closed  rule  through  the  Rules 
Committee  and  thereby  effectively  estop 
any  objection  on  the  floor  when  these 
bills  are  under  consideration,  thatomder 
a  point  of  order,  they  are  in  conflict  with 
the  established  rules  of  procedure. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  at  least 
certain  of  us  do  not  approve  of  the  pres- 
ent method  of  procedure  nor  the  prin- 
ciple of  limiting  our  merchant  marine  in 
conflict  with  the  established  national 
policy  as  it  stands  on  the  statute  books. 


Hon.  CccU  R.  Kinf't  Conraffcow  Appeal 
for  RcvoMic  Reform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CAUroBsru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  California.  Representa- 
tive Cecil  R.  Kiwo,  is  doing  an  outstand- 
ing Job  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  subcommittee  Investigating  the 
administration  of  the  internal  revenue 
laws. 

I  believe  that  Representative  Korc's 
radio  broadcast  to  the  Nation  in  behalf 
of  the  President's  plan  to  reorganise  the 
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Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  was  Instru- 
mental in  getting  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  plan  in  the  Senate,  after  suc- 
cessful action  in  the  House. 

The  following  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  March  10,  1952, 
gives  an  account  of  Congressman  King's 
appeal  for  action  in  behalf  of  honest,  ef- 
ficient, and  nonpolitical  administration 
of  the  tax  laws: 

Knro  Dsnss  TkAomoir  With  Appkal  That 
PtJBLic  Dkmand  Rivxnui  Reform 

Washington. — If  the  Senate  reverses  Its 
own  committee  and  approves  the  reform  pro- 
gram for  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  It 
will  agree  that  the  Job  of  collecting  taxes 
can  no  longer  be  made  a  reward  for  political 
loyalty. 

Representative  Cxcil  R.  King,  Democrat,  of 
California,  whose  committee  disclosed  that 
10  percent  of  the  collectors  of  Internal  reve- 
nue In  the  United  States  were  either  corrupt 
or  Incompetent,  made  tbia  remark  In  a  high- 
ly unusual  address. 

ICr.  Kino  broadcast  coast  to  coast  some  40 
hours  before  the  Senate  was  to  vote  on  the 
proposal  to  reorganize  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  and  urged  the  American  people 
to  teU  the  Senate  that  they  want  reform  and 
good  government  In  Washington. 

It  is  most  unusual  for  a  Member  of  the 
Lower  House  to  take  this  audacious  step. 

WELL  QUALIFIED  TO  SPEAK 

But  Mr.  King  Is  the  man  who  should  speak 
out  more  than  any  other  Individual  In  the 
Nation.  In  the  Oovemment  or  out.  He  Is  the 
man  who  has  spent  more  than  a  year's  hard 
work  uncovering  "Inefficiency,  dishonesty, 
and  corruption"  In  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Mr.  King,  pointing  out  that  a  long  list  of 
professional  groups  and  prominent  citizens 
agree  with  his  stand  that  the  reform  pro- 
gram should  be  adopted,  declared  that  If 
Congress  will  not  support  legislative  reform 
shown  clearly  to  be  needed  by  congression- 
al Investigations,  then  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  making  such  Investigations. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  which  voted  7 
to  5  against  the  reorganization  plan  proposed 
by  President  Truman — who  based  It  largely 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission— was  whether  or  not  the  politically 
appointed  collectors  of  Internal  revenue 
■hould  be  abolished. 

Committee  members  said  that  they  could 
pick  honest  collectors  of  taxes  Just  as  well 
as  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  would 
do  so  In  the  future,  under  different  title  and 
office,  If  the  reform  program  were  adopted. 

CAHZZB   MEN  CT.KAKED 

Mr.  King  replied  to  this  by  stating  that 
"his  investigations  have  shown  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  politically  appointed  collectors 
had  been  shown  to  be  unfit  to  hold  office  and 
that  not  a  single  field  official  holding  a  posi- 
tion of  comparable  Inportance  in  the  career 
service  (1.  e.  civil  service)  was  found  to 
have  violated  his  public  trust." 

"Once  it  was  clear,"  Mr.  King  said,  "that 
the  patronage  system  of  appointing  collectors 
to  bring  in  the  taxes  had  failed  miserably, 
undermining  public  trust  in  the  Oovem- 
ment, the  President  moved  to  correct  it 
through  the  Hoover  plan,  the  salient  fea- 
ture of  which  is  the  elimination  of  the  posi- 
tion of  collector  and  transfer  of  this  impor- 
tant function  to  civil  service." 

Mr.  Kino  disclosed  that  "former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  wrote  to  me  that  he  person- 
ally endorses  the  reorganization." 

Mr.  Kino  said  "that  among  other  profes- 
sional groujjs,  the  tax  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  American  Institute 
of  Accountants,  and  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  Cly  of  New  York  approved  the 
plan." 


"This  overwhelming  type  of  support,"  Mr. 
KiMO  said,  "rose  above  partisanship." 

NO  PISBINTINO   VOTE 

The  committee  in  the  House  which  con- 
sidered the  plan  approved  it  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote.  Democratic  or  Republican, 
and  the  House  swiftly  approved  it. 

Then  came  the  serious  threat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, by  the  adverse  committee  report  based 
largely  upon  objection  to  taking  the  office 
collectors  out  of  congressional  patronage, 
the  politician's  plum. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Kino  addressed  himself 
directly  to  the  people. 

"I  am  a  politician."  he  said.  "I  know  the 
Important  and  valuable  role  of  politics  In 
preserving  and  protecting  our  democratic 
system.  However,  the  high  role  of  politics. 
In  the  best  sensr  of  the  term,  is  debased 
when  patronage  is  used  to  flU  technical  and 
administrative  Jobs  in  the  Government." 

Mr.  Kino  left  the  thought  with  hU  hearers 
that  If  the  Senate  vetoes  the  President  s  re- 
organization plan,  he  will  not  resume  his  own 
investigations,  for  he  said,  "there  Is  no  Justl- 
flcation  for  continuing  the  probe."     •     •     • 

"This  is  a  crlsu  in  the  fight  for  good  gov- 
ernment." Mr.  Koto  told  the  Nation. 

"As  you  sit  tonight  In  your  home  making 
out  your  tax  return,  you  are  entitled  to  know 
what  is  happening  in  Washington.  Honesty, 
competence,  and  efficiency  in  tax  collection 
is  the  issue.  I  have  told  you  what  I  know 
from  first-hand  investigation.  Reform  Is 
needed,  but  it  may  not  come  unless  you 
demand  it." 


The  Jewish  Consamptives'  Relief  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1952 

Mr.  KLEIN.  B«r.  Speaker.  It  is  with  a 
feeling  of  privilege  that  I  address  this 
distinguished  body  on  the  subject  of  the 
Denver  Sanatorium  operated  by  the 
Jewish  Consumptives'  Relief  Society,  an 
organization  that  on  the  27th  of  April, 
will  mark  its  forty-eighth  year  of 
tendering  free  help  to  the  sufferers  of 
tuberculosis. 

Pounded  in  1904  its  initial  philosophy 
was  based  on  a  great  American  tradition 
for  at  that  time  the  policy  of  complete 
nonsectarianism  was  adopted.  The  op- 
eration of  one  frame  hut  and  four  tents 
substantiated  with  an  initial  capital  of 
$1.10  was  the  beginning  of  the  greatest 
Institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
Idea  caught  on  and  over  the  years  men 
and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  con- 
tributed all  sums  and  spelled  out  the 
faith  that  now  exists  in  this  living  insti- 
tution. The  story  of  brotherhood  bom 
in  this  situation  is  continual  and  dra- 
matic. Here  new  understanding  is  bom. 
Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jew  live  In 
harmony  in  their  constant  fight  for 
health.  The  atmosphere  is  not  that  of 
a  hospital,  there  are  no  wards;  there  Is 
no  stigma  of  charity.  These  148  acres; 
34  buildings;  this  dairy  farm;  post  office; 
cooperative  store;  and  movie — are  a 
colony— ideaUy  dedicated  to  the  living. 
The  most  modem  techniques  for  care 
and  treatment  plus  the  invigorating 
Colorado  air  has  made  this  institution 
legend  among  IB  sufferers.     Men  and 


women  from  every  State  in  our  Nation 
have  at  one  time  or  another  been  treated 
and  sent  back  home  to  lead  healthy,  pro- 
ductive lives. 

Recognition  has  come  from  every 
medical  society  of  stature  in  the  country, 
the  AMA,  the  ACP,  and  so  on,  to  the  de- 
gree that  young  doctors  from  all  over 
the  world,  Ireland.  Japan,  Israel,  Canada 
are  sent  to  study  at  first  hand  the  proven 
treatments  for  tuberculosis  under  the 
guidance  and  teaching  of  the  llnest  chest 
specialists  in  America. 

Unknown  to  many  the  average  ar- 
rested tuberculous  must  be  retrained  in  a 
new  occupation.  A  complete  rehabilita- 
tion program  is  in  effect  The  young 
farm  hand  from  Waco,  Tex.,  who  had  to 
stop  school  at  the  age  of  12  to  help  sup- 
port the  family  is  tested  after  being 
cured  and  It  Is  ascertained  that  he  la 
very  Intelligent  and  shows  inclinations 
toward  engineering.  At  that  point  he  is 
given  the  chance  to  train  for  this  profes- 
sion because  of  this  farseelng  program. 


SluU  OristiaMty  or  AtWisi 
Polaad? 


Prevail  ii 


EXTENSION  OP  REBI/UIKS 

o» 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASaACMUSaiTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  I  delivered  at  the 
annual  family  communion  breakfast  on 
Sunday,  March  23.  1952.  of  St.  Joseph's 
Benevolent  Aid  Society,  Holy  Trinity 
Hall,  Lawrence,  Mass. : 

Prlends  and  fellow  Catholics,  we  meet  here 
after  taking  part  in  the  holy  sacrlHce  of  the 
Mass,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  our  faith. 

We  do  not  have  to  meet  iindergrotuid  and 
we  do  not  have  to  fear  oux  neighbors.  It  la 
our  good  fortune  to  live  in  the  United  States, 
where  no  creed  and  no  group  can  ever  force 
its  will  upon  another.  All  Americans  are 
free  to  choose,  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  conscience,  and  to  share  that  spiritual 
brotherhood  where  human  beings  respect 
one  another  in  spite  of  differing  customs. 
Our  religion  u  universal. 
It  brings  us  together  In  communion,  no 
matter  what  part  of  the  world  we  or  our 
ancestors  came  from. 

Holy  Mother  Church  teaches  us  that  we  do 
not  Uve  for  ourselves  alone.  As  Catholics  we 
have  a  love  of  family  and  of  children — a  loy- 
alty and  a  devotion  to  them  that  few  other 
people  can  match. 

Whether  we  pray  alone  or  together,  we 
begin  by  saying:  "Our  Father.  Who  art  in 
heaven  •  •'  ♦."  we  do  not  say  "My 
Father."  ' 

This  reverence  for  famUy  U  not  limited  to 
those  of  our  own  Oesh  and  blood,  for  we  know 
that  all  human  beings  are  created  by  Ood. 
Our  supplications  rise  to  the  throne  of 
heaven  with  the  words,  "Pray  for  us  •••."• 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  hungry,  the  sick, 
and  the  oppressed,  wherever  they  may  be. 
The  power  of  prayer,  in  ways  beyond  our 
understanding,  helps  the  afflicted  to  bear 
their  cross. 

And  it  helps  tis  to  correct  our  own  mis- 
takes, so  that  we  wlU  not  conunlt  »*»««  the 
sins  of  the  past. 
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We  think  of  that  valiant  nation.  Poland, 
•«M*  <<  *»>•  martyrdom  she  Is  undergoing 
today.  Fbw  nations  have  endured  so  mtich. 
Many  times  she  has  been  despoiled  by  cruel 
*oa  greedy  neighbors,  but  they  nerer  broke 
her  supreme  (alth  in  God's  wisdom  and 
mercy. 

This  time,  under  oommxiniazn,  the  oppres- 
sion Is  worse  than  ever. 

The  crimes  of  the  Soviets  never  end.  De- 
portations go  on.  Everybody  Uves  in  dread 
of  the  loud  knock  at  the  door  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  which  can  only  mean  the 
break-up  of  families,  and  moving  vans  under 
■  armed  guards  that  transport  human  beings 
to  forced  labor  far  from  home. 

The  Beds  try  to  explain  away  this  vldous 
practloe  by  saying  that  it  Is  justified  by  the 
hoUBlaf  shortage.  They  pretend  to  be  wor- 
rted  about  the  so-called  welfare  at  the  people 
while  they  are  Increasing  the  number  ot 
boDoentratlon  camps  and  prisons  throughout 
tbt  eoontry.  Their  real  purpose  Is  to  turn 
Poland  into  one  big  concentration  camp, 
sorrounded  by  barbed  wire. 

About  half  a  mUllon  people  are  presently 
locked  up  in  theee  Communist  horror  camps 
simply  because  they  refuse  to  betray  their 
religion  or  their  fellowmen. 

In  spite  of  7  years  of  persecution,  only 
about  10  percent  of  all  the  citizens  of  Poland 
are  members  of  the  Communist  Party.  But 
traitors  who  feather  their  own  nests  at  the 
expense  of  their  countrymen  do  not  sleep 
weU.  Tbey  never  know  when  they  will  be 
liquidated  by  their  Russian  bosses  or  when 
the  OommunUt  regime  itself  will  ooUapee. 

Poland  is  one  of  the  few  countries  behind 
the  iron  curtain  where  the  church  is  per- 
mitted— for  the  present — to  maintain  its 
Independence,  its  organisation,  and  some 
freedom  In  the  performance  of  Its  rellglo\xs 
dutlss. 

The  Beds  know  that  the  church  Is  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people,  and  they 
•re  not  bothering  it  much  so  far.  We  are 
not  fooled,  however,  by  this  Communist 
hypocrisy. 

We  know  that  sooner  or  later  It  will  try 
to  crush  the  church  in  PolaxKl.  as  it  did  In 
Russia,  where  it  crushed  all  forms  of  ra- 
■Istanoe. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  Soviet  his- 
tory, tens  of  thousands  of  religious  people, 
whether  Greek  Orthodox,  Moslem,  Jewish. 
Bomsn  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Armenian 
have  been  sent  to  slave-labor  camps  for 
opposing  the  antlrellglous  campaign  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Bri- 
dcnoe  ot  this  may  be  found  in  the  published 
Soviet  laws  In  article  123  of  the  Orlmlnal 
Code.  Moscow,  1950.  It  provides  a  penalty 
ot  1  year  at  corrective  labor  for  anyone  who 
instructs  mlnorr  in  religious  doctrines, 
whether  in  private  or  in  state  schools. 

What  they  are  doing  in  Russia  they  win 
do  in  the  other  nations  they  have  taken 
prisoner  when  they  consider  that  the  Uom 
is  ripe  to  destory  the  freedom  of  religious 
•qjresslon. 

They  know  that  people  are  hungry  for 
peace  and  will  listen  to  any  words  about 
peace. 

And  they  will  make  every  proialse.  as 
occasion  demand,  to  win  the  oonfldeooe  at 
people.  This,  however,  u  only  a  trick  that 
is  used  to  get  themselves  inside  another 
nation,  another  government,  or  another 
conference. 
At  Yalta,  tbey  ssemed  to  be  so  reasonable. 
And  we  fell  for  It,  believing  that  they 
would  keep  their  word. 

Russian  cupidity  and  American  stupidity 
combined  to  enslave  the  free  people  of  Poland 
again.  We  disbanded  our  armies,  turned  tall 
and  ran  from  the  battlefields  where  we 
had  won  such  hard-fotight  victories.  Bos- 
slan  power  moved  into  the  vacuum.  Gct- 
many,  Italy,  and  Japan  had  been  defeated 
but  they  were  not  the  losers.  In  the  moet 
peCTiliar  war  of  aU  history,  friends  of  the 
victors,  who  had  fought  on  our  side,  like  the 
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people  of  Poland,  were  the  ones  who  lost. 
With  a  pen.  at  Yalta,  we  signed  away  the 
long  and  grueling  stniggle  for  freedcsn  that 
had  been  fought  with  armies,  navies,  air- 
fleets — with  millions  of  Uvea,  and  mountains 
of  treasure.  Once  upon  a  time  a  wise  man 
said  that:  "The  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword."  Be  should  have  said  that  it  can  be 
more  destructive  than  the  sword  and  more 
treacherotis. 
For  that's  the  way  it  happened  at  Yalta. 
The  Ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  agreement, 
before  the  Russian  Communists  were  secretly 
violating  every  one  of  Its  pledges. 

It  took  om:  Government  from  1045  to  1963 
to  fully  realize  how  It  had  been  swindled. 
The  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation  Is  now  ready 
to  reject  the  seU-out  that  took  place  at  Yalta. 
You  and  I  and  millions  of  Americans  re- 
jected it  years  ago.  But  our  cautious  State 
Department  takes  much  longer  to  learn  the 
facts  of  life  as  practiced  by  the  Communists. 
In  the  lives  of  our  own  families,  we  are 
not  always  trying  to  take  advantage  of  one 
another.  Even  a  fox,  a  bear,  or  an  eagle,  has 
some  loyalties  to  his  own  kind  and  human 
beings  are  supposed  to  be  somewhat  of  an 
Improvement  over  these  wild  creatures. 

In  a  Ilks  sense,  no  one  ward  of  our  city, 
no  group  or  section  in  our  SUte  or  Nation, 
can  expect  to  get  its  own  way  in  everything. 
What  goes  on  among  the  peoples  of  this 
world,  as  represented  by  their  governments, 
is  called  international  relations. 

There  must  be  a  moral  base,  neither  too 
harsh  nor  too  easy  going,  if  this  larger  family 
of  the  world  is  to  avoid  the  tragedy  of  Cain 
and  Abel. 

The  conunon  grave  of  thotisands  of  Polish 
officers  was  discovered  at  Katyn  on  AprU  12, 
1943.  Because  we  were  at  war  with  the 
Nazis  at  the  time,  they  were  blamed  for  this 
deUberate  massacre,  even  though  the  evi- 
dence pointed  elsewhere.  The  war  came  to 
an  end — that  is,  open  fighting  on  a  large 
scale  involving  millions  of  soldlrs  stopped  in 
1945.  As  the  years  passed,  and  the  Commu- 
nists took  over  where  the  Nazis  left  off,  but 
practicing  aggression  by  every  means  short 
Of  global  war,  our  Oovemment  ttimed  the 
other  way  whenever  Katyn  was  mentioned. 
American  policy  was  built  on  the  false  as- 
sumption that  the  Communists  could  be  con- 
verted to  reasonable  and  peaceful  ways  of 
settling  differences. 
Soviet  aggression  continued  unchecked. 
In  fact,  it  was  encouraged  by  our  weakness. 
Because  we  had  at>andoned  our  protective 
military  power  and  our  moral  principles. 

Failure  to  speak  up  for  what  is  right  Is 
sometimes  as  bad  as  doing  wrong. 

But  the  conscience  of  the  Amarlcan  people 
did  not  avoid  its  responalbiUty. 

Under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the 
United  States  House  of  RepresenUtlves  this 
year,  through  a  select  committee,  began  an 
investigation  of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacres 
to  fix  the  blame  for  this  terrible  crime  where 
It  belongs — on  the  Russian  Communists. 

After  7  years,  the  United  States  Is  backing 
away  from  a  deal  that  even  Stalin  didnt 
keep.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution that  says  we  do  not  Intend  to  approve 
of  the  commitments  made  at  Yalta  concern- 
ing Japan  when  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan 
cones  up  for  ratification. 

This  la  the  signal  for  the  review  and  poesl- 
ble  rejection  of  all  wartime  and  postwar 
agreements  made  with  Russia  because  the 
Communists  hsve  made  those  agreements 
worthlees  by  their  betrayal  of  them. 

Ttx*  whole  structure  of  United  States  poUcy 
abroad  Is.  as  a  consequence,  subject  to  re- 
vision. 

The  Government  knows  now — ^what  It 
sboold  have  known  at  Yalta — that  principle 
can't  be  eompromlsed  Just  to  pleaee  the 
Kremlin  and  that  a  dedsUm.  even  when 
right,  mxast  be  supported  by  military 
strength. 


If  we  work  hard  to  be  Just  In  whatever  we 
do,  and  have  the  power  to  protect  justice; 
then  we  shall  be  on  the  right  road. 

You  know  what  commxinlsm  means  and 
what  It  does  when  it  seizes  control  from  the 
sufferings  of  your  relatives  in  Poland. 

But  what  makes  people  become  Commu- 
nists In  the  first  place  so  that  they  are  able 
to  Inflict  such  cruelties  upon  their  feUow 
human  beings? 

In  the  short  space  of  34  years  since  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  communism  has  ex- 
tended its  power  so  that  It  dominates  one- 
third  of  the  peoples  of  this  world.  Its  agents 
and  sympathizers  are  trying  to  undermina 
the  remaining  two-thirds. 
Why  does  this  evil  make  such  headway? 
There  are  many  explanations,  'fhe  free 
world  did  not  wake  up  to  the  danger  soon 
enough.  And  the  free  world  has  made  mis- 
takes in  faUlng  to  remedy  the  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  injustice  within  its  own  house. 

Communism  thrives  on  hunger  and  de- 
spair. 

It  enslaves  many  people  before  they  know 
it,  but  then  It  is  too  late  for  the  victims  to 
escape. 

But  even  these  valid  reasons  do  not  ex- 
plain why  Communisu  work  night  and  day 
and  are  wUllng  to  fight  and  die  for  their 
strange  and   terrifying  beliefs. 

You  and  I,  as  Catholics,  have  an  inspiring 
faith  that  Is  founded  on  love  for  our  Divine 
Creator.  It  Is  clean  and  pure,  and  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways  it  brings  comfcvt  and 
courage  and  xuderstanding  to  humanity. 
We  try  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  imto  us. 

In  our  hearts,  at  least,  we  intend  to  do 
the  right  thing. 

What,  therefore,  makes  people  abandon 
the  gentle  faith  of  Christianity  to  become 
fanatics  in  the  service  of  communism  which 
has  no  re^>ect  for  truth,  honesty,  mercy,  or 
love? 

The  unfortunate  do  so,  because  they  will 
grasp  at  any  straw. 

The  Intellectuals  embrace  It  because  it  Is 
a  "new  fashion." 

People  who  want  to  "\atil  It  over  their 
fellow  men"  use  it  as  an  avenue  to  power. 

But  there  ar?  some  who  really  beUeve.  In 
spite  of  all  the  evidence  to  the  contnry, 
that  communism  will  eliminate  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  persecution  transferring  heav- 
en to  earth. 

These  are  the  dangerotis  ones. 

They  have  one-track  minds,  dedicated  to 
the  purpose  of  making  communism  su- 
preme, even  If  they  have  to  destroy  every- 
thing In  their  path. 

Theirs  Is  a  perverted  faith,  but  It  has  a 
driving  force  that  we  cannot  Ignore. 

We  have  a  better  faith  because  it  is  based 
on  eternal  truths,  but  our  weakness  is  that 
we  do  not  practice  It  in  all  ova  relations 
with  our  fellow  men. 

Shall  Christianity  or  atheism  prevallt 

The  answer  to  that  Is  in  our  hands. 

But  we  shall  have  to  wake  up  and  get 
going. 

Like  the  early  Christians,  we  must  make 
ours  a  living  faith,  working  for  good,  7  days 
a  week. 

Military,   economic,   and   political   power  • 
will  help  to  defend  us,  but  they  wont  pro- 
vide the  genuine  leadership  that  will  ap- 
peal to  people  all  over  the  world. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  Africa, 
China,  India,  and  elsewhere,  even  in  our 
own  country,  are  not  content  to  starve  while 
we  enjoy  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
modem   living. 

They,  too,  are  children  of  God. 

They  are  being  tempted  to  foUow  the  anti- 
Christ  of  communism,  because  we  seem  in- 
different to  their  misery. 

We  must  try  to  do  unto  them  as  we  wotild 
have  them  do  tinto  us. 

As  the  St.  Joseph's  Benevolent  Aid  Soci- 
ety or  Holy  Trinity  Parish  has  been  doing 
•laoe  its  origin  60  yaan  ago. 


if 
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To  lend  a  hand  to  those  who  are  alck.  dis- 
couraged, or  destitute  Is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Catholic  action. 

We  need  more  of  It. 

We  also  need  to  build  a  better  society, 
where  opportunity  and  encouragement  will 
help  to  remove  the  causes  of  hiiman  dis- 
tress. 

With  God's  help  we  shall  endeavor  to  make 
this  world  a  better  place  to  live  In  for  all 
who  were  created  In  His  divine  Image. 


V- . 


'*^ 


Loss  of  Ouna  to  Reds  WUI  Mean  the  Loss 
•f  AU  Asia,  CluMse  ArchbUhop  Warns 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoMsiN 
IW  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  Korea  will  not 
be  solved  until  the  problem  of  China  is 
solved.  The  same  is  true  of  Japan,  the 
Philippines.  Indochina,  Burma,  and  In- 
dia. As  long  as  the  Communists  control 
China  we  are  going  to  be  threatened  in 
this  country  with  continual  battles  and 
police  actions  on  the  fringes  of  this 
Communist  empire. 

Korea  cannot  be  solved  in  the  truce 
talks  at  Panmunjon,  or  by  battling  it  out 
In  Korea.  It  must  be  solved  by  taking 
measures  which  will  eventually  Insure 
the  rout  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  regime  in 
China.  Here  are  the  measures  we  should 
adopt  in  China  now: 

First.  Supply  more  oflScers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  to  Chiang  Kai- 
ahek  to  help  train  his  troops.  Right  now 
there  are  about  350  American  military 
personnel  helping  Chiang  Kai-shek  in 
Formosa  under  the  able  direction  of 
Gen.  William  Chase.  But  General  Chase 
needs  more  help  in  order  to  do  a 
thorough  job  with  the  600,000  troops  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's.  The  Chinese  soldier 
Is  an  excellent  fighter  but  he  needs  the 
training  which  the  Americans  can  best 
provide. 

Second.  We  should  supply  more  mate- 
riel and  weapons  to"  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
forces  in  Formosa  so  that  eventually  he 
will  be  prepared  to  launch  an  assault  on 
the  Chinese  mainland. 

Third.  When  Chiang  Kai-shek's  forces 
are  ready  to  launch  an  assault  on  the 
mainland  of  China  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  supply  his  forces 
with  whatever  ammxmition  and  material 
he  needs.  Also  our  Navy  should  con- 
tinue to  protect  Formosa  in  a  defensive 
manner.  American  troops  need  not  take 
part  in  any  assault  against  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

Fourth.  We  should  Institute  an  imme- 
diate naval  blockade  of  the  entire  Chi- 
nese coast  and  supply  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
forces  with  vessels  which  can  be  used  to 
attack  the  coastwise  shipping  in  China. 
Fifth.  We  should  supply  the  guerrilla 
forces  in  China  with  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion and   encouragement.    We  should 
particularly  try  to  enable  these  guerrilla 
forces  to  cut  off  the  supply  routes  to 
Korea     and     Indochina     from     China. 
There   are   only    two   overland   supply 


routes  to  Indochina.  One  supply  route 
goes  through  the  Kwangsi  Province,  and 
the  other  one  is  from  Chungking  through 
Kunming  through  the  Yunan  Province. 
Both  of  these  routes  could  be  cut  off  if 
the  effort  was  made.  Also  the  potential 
forces  of  Chinese  Moslem  resistance  in 
northwest  China  should  be  utilized. 

Our  great  effort  should  be  to  enable 
the  Chinese  to  liberate  themselves  from 
the  Mao  Tse-txmg  regime.  If  we  do  not 
take  measiu-es  to  help  the  Chinese  people 
to  overthrow  Mao  Tse-tung  we  may  look 
to  the  fall  of  aU  of  Asia  to  the  Reds. 

Archbishop  Paul  Yu-pin.  Chinese 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Nanking,  China. 
has  warned  the  United  States  of  what 
will  happen  to  Asia  if  we  allow  China  to 
remain  under  Communist  dominatioa 

If  we  assist  the  forces  of  resistance 
now  in  China  we  can  still  save  the  day 
for  a  free  China.  If  we  wait,  however, 
the  thousands  of  potential  resisters  will 
have  been  killed  off  by  the  slaughterer 
from  Yenan.  The  Chinese  Communists 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  completely 
organize  and  integrate  their  domination 
of  China.  The  time  to  encourage  a 
counterrevolution  is  at  the  time  when  a 
revolution  has  not  been  fully  completed. 
It  was  this  possible  counterrevolution 
that  Lenin  feared  so  greatly  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Communist  revolution  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  include  herewith  an  article  written 
in  the  March  1952  issue  of  the  Catholic 
Digest : 

Red  Cant  a:  Trkkat  to  na  Wosls 

STALIH  LXAKNS  nOM  GENGHIS   KHAN  THAT  TH» 
CHnrSSK     CAN      BX     A      WEAPON      FOt      WOtLO 

coNQtmr 

(By  Victor  Held) 

If  China  is  written  off  as  lost  to  commu- 
nism, the  whole  of  Asia  will  then  soon  fall. 
Save  China,  and  you  save  Asia.  If  Asia  Is 
lost  to  the  Communists,  lost  with  Its  vast 
storehouse  of  material  resources  and  almost 
unlimited  reservoir  of  manpower,  can  any- 
one doubt  that,  within  our  time,  the  Com- 
munists win  dominate  the  world?  We  are 
today  witnessing  the  appearance  of  the  real 
yellow  peril. 

The  speaker  was  the  exiled  Archbtehop  of 
Nanking,  the  Most  Reverend  Paul  Yu-Pin. 
The  e-foot-2  heavily  built  son  of  a  peasant 
farmer  of  Hel  Lung  Klang,  near  the  Man- 
churlan  border  with  Russia^-  fingered  bU 
apoetoUc  ring  as  he  talked.  TV$  usual  twin- 
kle In  his  eyes  and  humor  puckers  at  his 
mouth  were  Ironed  out.  A  gravity  had  come 
to  his  broad  Han  features  and  rocklike  lower 
Jaw. 

Grimly  he  propounded  the  Ideas  he  had 
formed  from  his  50  years  of  close  physical, 
academic,  and  spiritual  attachment  to  his 
suffering  land.  He  spoke  from  experience 
as  professor  at  the  Catholic  University  at 
Peking,  organizer  of  Catholic  Action  for 
China,  and  president  of  six  dally  papers  and 
two  broadcasting  stations. 

"For  centuries  China  has  been  credited 
as  the  birthplace  and  repository  of  cult\ire," 
he  said.  'The  Chinese  are  an  Industrious 
folk.  They  have  pursued  their  peaceful  ob- 
jectives and  asslmUated  their  conquerors. 
They  have  done  all  this  without  regard  for 
the  world-shaking  character  of  events  in 
which  they  were  a  part.  Because  of  this, 
we  are  likely  to  forget  the  terrible  historical 
record  Involved. 

"Pew  remember  that  these  same  sober  folk 
were  once  before  fashioned  Into  an  explosive 
warhead  that  changed  the  map  of  two  con- 
tinents. We  forget  that  Genghis  Khan  and  a 
handful  of  Mongols  led  these  peacef  12I  farm- 
ers and  scholars  to  lay  down  their  hoes  and 


their  brushes  and  sweep  north  and  into  the 
west  In  the  most  savage  campaign  of  erualty 
ever  loosed  upon  the  world. 

"Lift  a  corner  of  one  of  those  bloody  pages. 
There  youll  see  that  In  a  single  week.  1.600.- 
000  men,  women,  and  children  were  put  to 
the  sword.  And  that  campaign  lasted  for  21 
years. 

"We  may  have  forgotten  this,  tnit  the  hla- 
torlana  of  the  Kremlin  have  not  forgotten. 
tor  Khan  once  marched  along  the  hanks  at 
the  Dnieper  and  stood  at  the  gates  of  Ki«v 
The  historians  of  Moscow  know  full  weU  that 
with  the  proper  Indoctrination,  the  ChlncM 
can  become  the  greatest  offensive  weapon 
the  Russians  have.  ^^ 

•That  Is  why  In  the  D.  8.  8.  R.  today  Asia 
oomes  first.  And  that  Is  why  It  U  so  dis- 
turbing to  see  the  Western  World  wavlns  a 
hopeless  banner  of  Europe  first.  UnlMs 
China  Is  snatched  fr<Mn  Russian  domlnaOo*. 
there  wlU  be  no  Kurope  to  save." 

The  spiritual  father  of  50.000  CWneae  spoka 
grtmly.  "It  Is  not  so  Important  for  Chin*  as 
It  Is  for  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  In  my  homeland  be  o\ist«d.  I 
have  absolutely  no  doubt  the  Chinese  wlU  In 
time  throw  off  this  yoke  as  they  have  don* 
before.  Communist  ideology  u  whoUy  foreign 
to  Chinese  philosophy.  China  was  built  on 
the  family.  In  our  philosophy,  the  famUy  U 
•acred.  The  Chinese  Nation  will  not  toler- 
ate barbarism  after  SO  centuries  of  clvlllaa. 
tion.     All  this,  I  know.  *-"«**»»- 

wi't?"tHJ  "".f  "''"*  °^  ^^^''^  •°*'  concerned 

the  Indoctrtnatlon  of  the  Chinese.  Fbr  thma 
Will  be  released  upon  the  world,  even  for  a 
?l  !'  \*""'^'"  moment  of  time,  such  a  force 
iSHnJ!*/  *"***'  *^  progress  and  blow  our 
clvuiatlon  apart.    It  must  be  stopped,  and 

The  prelate  recalled  words  spoken  In 
Chungking  during  the  8lno-Jap.Se*e  wa? 
liai  K  ^'«^-^«'^»'^8  United  SuteTofflT^: 
who^  business  was  to  help  whip  Into  modera 
S??*  »,"".!    farmer-soldiers   of    ChUng^S 

SnfH,-  'L"'"'-  "^^^  P^'P'*  >**^  more 
rapidly   .bout    weapons   and    fighting    tlum 

S's  toSr  •'*'  ^°'^'  '^  "^»  8°«^ 

J^.^^i^^\^l  ""'•  Intelligence  to  learn 
^.J;  I  ^,  **"*  etenslve  armamenu  of  ihe 

Ponuj    belief    m    the    noisome    doctrines 

S^a  tS  "^  "^^  P°'"*'^*^  commissars  S 
S-^m'J^"  posslbUltles  are  appalling,"  the 
archbishop  asserted. 

arf  th!^'^*^  ***^'"*  '*°"*^  *»"*  **»«  Soviets 
are  the  masters  of  China  today.    "The  Rus- 

J^M.  have  said  that  the  trouble  In  Chtoa 

thing.  We  Chinese  have  lost  to  the  V.a.  S  R 
the  independence  which  we  fought  so  hard 
tS/^h.'^  froni  the  Japanese.  All  orden^ 
5?o™  tH^^  Communist  Army  now  come 
from  the  Kremlin.  We  are  no  longer  a  na- 
Uon.^but  a  vassaL     Mo«»w  dlctatls  tS  ?t 

i^**?P^  ■*  foreign  domination  of  his  he- 

to^Jl°HTK*°'*J"'''*  »  "^'y  tunmt^  ring 
«h.'^^*'^°?  Yu-Pin.  HU  parents  died 
when  he  was  7.  and  he  lived  with  hU  grand- 

Mission   School   In  China,  he   was  sent  to 

Roubln^  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  He  took 
Holy  Orders  in  1928.  and  was  a  professor  at 
.  "^^  tJ^°P"^*"''*  CoUege  before  return- 
ing to  China  in  1933.    He  became  Vicar  Apos- 

a^SLk^LTchlL?  "^  ''''■    ^  ^'^  '*^''  ^'^" 

fi,5l^f  v,'^*  ^T"  "*'*  "*•  Japanese  were 
finding  the  nettles  about  the  China  plum 
less  and  less  to  their  liking,  the  archbUhop 
WM  playing  his  part  as  a  noncombatant  by 
aldtog  refugees.  Between  1937  and  1945.  he 
visited  the  United  states  five  times  seeking 

.o^^*'  ***•  *'*'•  *^«  returned  to  Nanking  tn 
IJHS  and  remained  until  1949  Durlngthto 
period  be  enlarged  the  Yl-Shih-Pao  (Social 


Welfare  DaUy)  to  sta  dalUes  in  Nanktnc 
Bhanghal.  Paklnc  TUntato,  ChuncklnZud 
81an.  He  acquired  radio  aUttoos  at  Nanklna 
and  ShanchaL  ' 

When  the  MoMow-oalnte  biCAa  to  hava 
vlatons  of  world  dominance,  be  was  dcdarMl 
a  warmonger  and  war  crlmlnaL  Going  Into 
•sUe,  he  traveled  through  South  and  Can- 
teal  Amarloa.  aiul  came  to  the  United  8t*tM 
In  IBM  to  do  missionary  work  among  United 
8Ut«s  Chinese.  Recently  he  mad*  a  tour 
of  the  Caribbean  region,  but  be  felt  certain 
that  soon  he  will  be  ralalng  the  standard  of 
Christ  on  the  China  coast  again. 

"Christianity  tn  China  was  twice  Inter- 
ruptad  since  the  thirteenth  century  and 
naariy  disappeared  for  more  than  SOO  yenra. 
Tet.  It  rose  again.  ChrlaUan  ethics  are  ao 
like  the  cbaracterUtlca  of  the  Chinese  that 
tbs  assd  can  nsvcr  be  trampled  out  at  aslsi- 
anoe.    Now,    Kaln.    th*    church    Is    h>*«g 
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up  to  Um  tlaas  ttas  CosaaannlaU  overran 
China,  there  were  SO  archlbUhope.  30  vlcais 
apostolic.  6.000  prlsau  (hall  Chinese).  0.000 
nuns  (two-thirds  Chinese)  and  some  2.000 
brotiasrs  or  trainee  prlesto  ministering  to  s 
knssly  knit  4.000.000  Chinese  laity.  Nobody 
knows  for  sure  how  msny  are  Isft.  There 
wers  three  Oatikolle  unlvsraltles.  at  Pekli«. 
TIsntaln.  and  Shanghai.  250  high  «/->w>M^e. 
ia.000  primary  schools  ai^  hundreds  otf 
churches. 

The  Rods  have  Ukmn  over  ths  s^ooU  nd 
bsfUB  a  new  taraiMl  at  8t*Uclasd  sdueatUm. 
Tike  churches  are  now  mostly  hotels.  »iif«»— 
and  stsbiss.  In  ths  anallsr  ttmm,  Ckrto- 
tlanlty  has  tons  to  ths  Chlnsse  equivalent  o< 
ths  Oataeoinbs.  with  uMsa  aald  as  in  tbs 
prtmitkf^  aiurch.  with  no  vaatments  nor 
•Itam.  Catholics  can  oontloue  thdr  reilgUm 
In  the  larger  dtlca.  but  they  most 
with  tbs  ae<z«t  poAlos.  BeglotratkiB  is 
uraby  asi^siiw. 

"Again  ws  an  cnUsd  upon  to  flgbt. 
die.  Bui  after  this  Btoniy 
■Borcb  will  bs  swifter.  Already  wltbln  tbs 
Onsaanunlst-beld  country.  gusulUss  ihs 
fighting  beck  the  darkness  creepl^  over  tbs 
land.  Pormosa.  our  last  basUon,  la  dally 
growing  In  strsngtb. 

"Now  is  a  time  of  darkness,  but  great  fu- 
tures are  planned  in  ths  darkest  bours.  An 
intervention  of  God  saved  KUrope  from  de- 
struction when  the  hordes  of  Genghis  ich*n 
were  ilTumllin  on  ths  GOBttaitnt."  The 
reference  was  to  the  death  of  Genghis  Khan 
at  Ha-lao-tu.  The  archbishop  added  meas- 
«n*dly.  "Ws  wUl  BO*  saosa  to  pray  for  another 
Interyentlon." 


Cab  Ac  Amcricaa  Sol&r  V«lc7 


|KZTE3«SI0N  op  REBfARKS 

iHON.JACOBLJAVITS 


nv  THB  BCX78B  OP  RB'RBSBrTA'nTXB 

Tue$dajt,  March  25.  If 52 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  b 
appended  an  CTceDent  analysis  of  State 
absentee-ballot  lavs  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Monday.  March  24.  1952^  with 
tiie  coincluskm  that  more  than  half  of 
Um  a.5M.0(M  Americana  in  the  armed 
■crricea  and  the  2M.0<M  United  BUtes 
civtbans  now  UTlns  ovcrsena  are  rrpoctad 
to  lose  their  right  to  ▼ote  In  the  forth- 
coming presidential  election  unless  raanj 
States  change  their  laws  now  ccteihig 
absentee  voting  both  in  the  general  elec- 
tion and  in  the  primaries.  The  atten- 
Uoa  of  every  Member  la  invited  to  this 
report,  particularly  the  Mcsibers  froa 
6tetc«  wli««  there  is  either  no  pioflsloa 


5L?5?^°***  ▼ottag  or  where  voting  for 
BwUers  Is  difBcolt.    RegrettaMy  about  34 
States  are  stated  by  this  report  to  pre- 
sent some  form  of  dlflloilty  to  the  pro- 
«»ectIvB  soldier  voter.    The  Department 
of  Defense  has  Just  issued  a  comprehen- 
sive pamphlet  on  voting  information  pre- 
pared by  the  Armed  Forces  Information 
and  Bdneatkm  Dhrtelon.    This  is  accom- 
panied by  a  chart  showing  In  detail  the 
laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  absen- 
tee voting  In  the  various  States.     The 
whole  subject  of  the  widespread  failure 
to  vote  is  dealt  with  In  a  number  of  bills 
before  the  House.    These  include  my 
bills— H.  R.  3399.  H.  R.  6164.  H.  R.  6397 
and  House  ResoluUon  89.   Our  colleague' 
the  Honorable  Chahlis  E.  Bennett  of 
Florida,  is  also  the  sponsor  of  legislation 
for  a  dfreet  presidential  primary     This 
is  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  me  dated  Fehmay  26  which  is 
also  appended  and  follows  my  letter  ask- 
ing him  to  take  some  action  in  the  exec- 
utive department  on  this  proMem  of  sol- 
dler  voting  and  on  the  general  problem 
of  materially  increasing  the  number  who 
would  vote  In  the  coming  presidential 
election.    As  was  Indicated,  action  needs 
to  be  on  both  the  FWeral  and  State  level. 
There  are  few  efforts  which  could  be 
more  rewarding  than  this  In  terms  of  om- 
fundamental  freedom. 
[From  ths  New  York  Times  of  March  24. 
19S3J 

Btats  ABsurru-B&LUff  LAwa  LniB.T 
To  Halve  Thoof  Vora 
fBy  James  Reston) 
Washujotow,  Starch  SS.^Ifore  than  half 
of  tbe  S.MO.Oee  Americans  tn  the  armed  serv- 
lees  sod  tbs  SOaooo  Unltsd  States  dvOlans 
now  living  overusas  are  expected  to  loss  tfaefr 
ngbt  to  vote  In  tbs  fOrtbeomlng  puslileu 
Ort  sisctbm  unless  many  States  change  tbe 
l>wa  and  regolatlam  now  eovertog  alisentas 
voting. 

Ot^mm  an  tbs  demands  to  tbe  last  ww 
that  United  Stetes  aoldtcre  sbowld  at  )e«M« 
•"-ivs  tbe  right  to  vote  tn  presMentlal  else- 
tbs  situation  now  It  tai  some  wmi 
than  It  was  bi  1M4  when  only  3.iei.ie» 
of  tbe  ».«oaeoe  m  tbe  an>ed 
toaOy  seat  In  sbeentce  bsllota. 

At  tbM  thns,  special  IsgMstlaa 
to  make  »t  easier  for  oAeers  and  enlisted  men 
rwWIng  out  of  tbelr  home  States  to  vote. 
•  then,  howswer.  nmeh  or  tbst  tempo- 
eni^Mtag  leglslatlOD  bos  expired,  and  tn 
ly  Ststaa  nothing  bos  bsen  dcnie  to  deal 
wttb  tbs  faet  that  the  Udted  States  sow 
bas  a  very  large  nnmber  at  soldiers  wid 
»■»•"■"•*  serving  nveiw)  ss. 

^or  example,  tbsrc  now  are  more  than 
•W.0O0  men  serving  under  Geo.  Matthew  B. 
KMgway  In  tbs  far  eastern  command — to 
My  nothing  of  the  wives  of  many  of  thess 
■sen.  snd  other  A  imm  It  au  ctvOlane  Itrlng  and 
working  In  Japan. 

Slmflarfy,  there  are  now  abovt  SM.OOO 
UBHed  States  aoMlert  and  tbdr  wives  Uvtag 
In  Oerraany  er  elsewbere  In  Suiops.  Moot 
**  ^*'*'*.f^  ■**  expsctsd  to  vets  In  Wovsm- 
ber  <les|i««s  sn  active  campaign  by  tbs  Penta- 
gon to  mabe  known  to  all  military  persosi- 
Brt  tbe  precise  rsgolatloiia  governing 
■entse  balloting. 

m  some  States  a  soMler  or  a  sIvlMi 
tng.  say.  in  the  United  Die  leu  Itebaesy  In 
India  cannot  vote  tinder  any  clrremstanees 
simply  because  no  provision  has  been  made 
Dor  absaatM  voUng. 
In  ttx  Statss.  all  votws  mtwst  reglatis  tn 
witbbi  ths  mats,  even  If  tbey  ais  In 
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the  Pentagon  estimates  that  It  takes  at  lewt 
46  days  In  order  to  be  ixm  that  the  ballot 
Is  deUvered,  signed,  and  retxirned. 

In  other  words,  the  chances  are  that  most 
of  the  ballots  requested  by  men  from  thess 
States  never  wUl  get  counted  even  If  tbe  men 
have  enough  patience  to  put  up  with  ths 
present  intricate  system  of  ai»lyli«  for  tha 
right  to  vote. 

If  anything,  the  situation  la  even  worse 
m  primary  elections.  Because  of  the  last- 
minute  decision  In  Ulnnesota  to  count 
write-in  ballots,  oversea  servicemen  azMl 
civlUans  from  that  State  did  not  have  any 
chance  to  write  In  their  preferences  In  last 
week's  primary. 

And  In  the  other  Important  primary,  in 
New  Hampshire,  no  overseas  member  of  ths 
armed  services  from  that  State  voted  be- 
cause New  Hampahlre  makes  absolutely  no 
provtalon  for  absentee  voting  In  prlmarv 
electlona.  ' 

The  known  deflciencles  In  existing  State 
laws  affecting  servicemen  overseas,  service- 
men based  out  of  their  own  State,  and  clvU- 
isns  working  abroad  are  as  foUows: 

No  provision  for  absentee  voting:  New 
Mexico.  South  Carolina. 

No  provision  for  absentee  voting  by  servtce- 
men  who  are  members  of  the  Regular  Mili- 
tary EMabltohment :  Texas. 

R^l^atlon  In  peraon  requlfed  even  of 
aei  *  Icemen :  Alabama.  Ptorlda,  South  Caro- 
llna.  Etelaware.  Louisiana,  Utah. 

Spectadform  of  ballot  application  required: 
■tandardtsed  armed  servlees  postcard  ballot 
application  accepted.  If  at  all.  only  as  an  ap- 
^tcatlon  for  a  State  apfrtlcatlon  to  vote: 
Florlds,  Montana.  West  Virginia,  Indiana. 
Utah. 

._  Ballot  win  not  be  sent  oot  until  30  days  or 
MBS  bsf ore  the  last  date  on  whleb  It  win  be 
racslved  for  counting:  Alabama,  Arlaona, 
«»ansas,  Oolorado.  Idaho,  Indiana.  Iowa, 
Kansss.  Umlstana,  Maine.  Mlcblgan,  Mhine- 
J2!f  •  ■H^**™^  l^ew  Hampshire.  New  Jersey. 
oaialMia.  Ttaaa.  Utah.  Vermont.  Wisconsin. 
^  In  ^Alabama.  Arkanaaa,  lowa,  Minnesota,  • 
Pew  BamfKhlrc.  Itaas.  and  Wlseansln  a  bal- 
lot will  not  be  sent  oot  until  21  days  or  leas 
before  the  last  date  on  which  it  wUl  be 
received  for  to. ■» ting. 

The  total  number  of  SUtes  appearing  In 
the  above  IMa  la  34.  of  which  »  an  listed 
twice  and  2.  three  times.  In  addition,  there 
are  these  States  in  which  the  date  of  ballot 
avallablUty  Is  unknown  and  may  be  inade- 
quate: Massachusetts.  Mississippi.  Missouri. 
Tennessse.  and  Wyomli^ 

In  most  or  tbs  Statm  where  defldencies 
exist.  correcUve  setloaa  wlU  not  be  possible 
in  1B&3  unless  tha  Icclslaturea  are  called  Into 
sp:clal  session. 


idiVOBVkkhttwlllfea 


CAjtPAicir  rr  pmvTAOoir 

Only  16  State  leglnlatures  vdU  bs  In  regu- 
lar aeaslcm  this  year.  Inclndsd  amaoy  tbla 
nnmber  are  only  a  few  o<  the  StatH  where 
lagilalatloii  la  needed  to  meet  existing  defl- 
clandca.  In  13  States  the  sessions  begin  in 
January  and.  where  not  already  ended,  early 
adjournment  Is  anticipated. 

Offlelals  of  the  Pentagon  are  now  engaged 
In  a  campaign  to  make  men  and  women  to 
tboanaed  asrvioM  aware  of  the  rcgnlatkms 
eovcrtng  absentee  voting.  Voting  oaoers 
have  been  appointed  In  aU  three  services 
down  to  the  company  level.  Posters  have 
bean  produced  and  now  are  di^)laye<i  la 
many  Army  and  Navy  camps. 

At  the  same  time.  President  TVuman  has 
hal  a  study  made  of  the  problem  and  is  un- 
derstood to  have  a  detailed  repoit  under  eon- 
sideration  at  tbe  present  tbne. 

Neltbw  by  edueatloti  within  the  armed 
wloBB  or  by  Pcderal  legislation,  however, 
is  this  problem  likely  to  be  dealt  wttb  iSss 
tively.  The  only  eSsetlvs  eorrsetlvs  Bw  In 
a  pubUe  dsmand  for  laglslaUon  at  the  State 
)r«L  Tben  la  ao  mob  **»«»'«il.  for  in  oMet 
States  even  many  ot  those  dtlaens  who  an 
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running  get-out-the-vote  campaigns  are  not 
conseloiu  that  tb?  problem  exists. 

The  text  of  President  Trxunan's  letter 
follows: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  sixth,  regarding 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  negligence 
of  voters  In  our  great  Republic,  I  believe  now 
that  you  are  making  an  approach  that  will 
•ooompllsh  something.  I  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  you  In  It.       • 

I  fully  agree  with  you  that  we  need  laws 
^ilch  will  make  It  easier  for  men  and  women 
In  the  Armed  Forces  to  vote,  without  a  lot 
of  red  tape.  As  I  pointed  out  last  November 
13  In  my  letter.  I  have  asked  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  to  work  on  tlils 
subject,  and  they  have  already  come  up  with 
some  good  ideas  which  they  are  now  circulat- 
ing to  many  of  the  State  governors  for  com- 
ment. When  the  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion makes  its  final  report  to  me,  I  shall  con- 
sider what  further  recommendations  are 
necessary. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  very  much  In- 
terested In  proposals  for  a  national  Presi- 
dential primary.  Back  In  1913,  Woodrow 
Wilson  proposed  a  plan  along  these  lines  in 
his  first  message  to  Congress,  but  Congress 
never  went  along  with  It.  I  think  we  should 
reconsider  the  idea  of  a  national  Presidential 
primary.  We  should  leave  no  stone  unturned 
In  providing  a  real  opportunity  for  all  party 
members  to  take  an  active  part  in  selecting 
their  party's  Presidential  candidate. 

Our  two-party  system  can  be  improved  by 
Increasing  democracy  within  each  of  the  two 
parties.  Therefore,  the  most  carefxil  and 
sympathetic  f^rnslderatlon  should  be  given 
to  any  proposal  for  improving  democratic 
ooutrol. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  an 
excellent  idea  to  provide  for  holding  National 
Party  Conventions  in  the  off  years  as  well  as 
In  the  Presidential  years.  Such  a  convention 
would  provide  a  platform  for  Congressmen 
and  Senators  running  In  the  off  years. 

These  ideas  wll.  probably  need  a  great  deal 
of  mulling  over  before  a  conclusion  Is 
reached.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
your  views  on  the  subject. 


Niafwa  Hydroelectric  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NrW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  25.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  communication  which  I  re- 
ceived, by  the  Astoria  Heights  Taxpay- 
^ts  Association.  Inc..  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  approximately  250  persons, 
and  which  was  signed  by  Eleanor 
O'Grady.  its  secretary,  favoring  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Capehart-Miller  bills.  S.  2021 
and  H.  R.  3146.  which  provide  for  addi- 
tional development  of  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Niagara  River  by  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  communication  follows: 

ASTOBIA  HXIGRTS  TaXPATZKS 

AssociATioi*,  Inc., 

January  14.  1952. 
Bon.  WnxiAic  B.  Mttxn. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DBAS   CoNoassaicAif    Un.i.p :    The   Astoria 
Heights  Taxpayers  Association.   Inc..   which 


has  a  membership  of  approximately  250  per- 
sons, desires  to  go  on  reoord  favoring  the 
passage  of  the  Capehart-MUler  bUls,  S.  3021 
and  H.  R.  31M.  which  propose  the  addition- 
al development  of  hydraulic  power  from  the 
Niagara  River  by  private  enterprise  without 
coet  to  Federal  or  State  taxpayers. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  Lehman-Rooserelt 
bills.  S.  617  and  H.  R.  1042,  proposing  the 
construction  of  this  project  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  from  public  funds. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Astoria  Hxights  Taxpatsss 
Association,  Inc., 
By  Elianos  O'Okaot,  Secretary. 


Are  These  Haad-Outs  Necessary? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
an  article  by  Mr.  Kenry  HazUtt.  out- 
standing writer  and  economist  which 
appears  In  Newsweek  of  March  i4.  Mr. 
Hazlitt  raises  some  very  interesting  ques- 
tions about  this  whole  foreign  give-away 
program  which  this  House  should  an- 
swer before  we  pass  upon  the  bill  that  is 
now  In  committee: 

Asx  Thesx  Hand-Outs  NscxaBAaTf 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

The  whole  foreign  give-away  program — 
whether  It  Is  labeled  direct  military  aid.  or 
defense  suppm-t — the  latest  euphemism  for 
economic  handouts  or  point  4 — needs  to  be 
completely  reexamined.  In  this  task  neither 
llr.  Truman's  message  to  Congress  nor  his 
radio  and  television  appeal  to  the  Nation  wlU 
be  found  of  help.  Both  appeals  were  chiefly 
rhetorical  and  openly  partisan. 

Mr.  Truman  accused  anyone  who  wants  to 
cut  his  •74)00.000.000  request  by  even  a  small 
amount  as  demagogulng  In  favor  of  economy. 
He  resorted  to  inventing  straw  men  as  the 
only  alternative  to  his  quixotic  give-away 
schemes.  Straw  Man  No.  1  was  to  make  pre- 
meditated and  deliberate  war  on  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. As  no  influential  group  in  this  coun- 
try Is  proposing  such  a  thing,  it  was  reck- 
lessly irresponsible  for  Mr.  Truman  to  f.. 
Communist  propaganda  by  talking  as  If  ther? 
were  one.  Straw  Man  No.  2  was  to  abandon 
our  allies,  and  hole  up  on  this  continent. 
No  influential  group  is  suggesting  this  either; 
and  It  was  equally  irresponsible  for  Mr. 
Tnunan  to  give  our  European  allies  the  false 
Impression  that  there  Is  such  a  group  and 
such  a  proposal. 

Neither  Senator  Taft  nor  former  President 
Hoover  has  proposed  that  we  repudiate  the 
Atlantic  treaty.  And  neither  of  them,  nor 
any  other  serious  person,  has  proposed  that 
we  actually  cut  off  trade  and  stop  buying 
necessary  goods  from  the  European  conti- 
nent. But  a  responsible  body  of  opinion  here 
has  doubted  that  it  is  wise  or  necessary  to 
pour  heavy  American  land  forces  into  Europe 
In  peacetime  and  to  give  away  as  many  bU- 
llons  to  as  many  countries  as  Mr.  Truman 
and  his  aides  recommended.  (We  have  give- 
away— 1.  e.,  "economic" — missions  today  In 
40  countries.) 

Mr.  Truman's  message  and  radio  appeal 
were  dlstinguUhed  by  self-righteous  rhetoric, 
gross  caricatvire  of  opposing  views,  and  a  con- 
temptuous absence  of  facts.  He  assured  the 
pubUc  that  his  figure  ot  $7,900,000,000  was 
not  Just  taken  out  ot  the  air  but  was  the 
result  of  many  months  of  careful  study.    But 


In  his  whole  meassage  to  Congress  he  gave 
not  the  slightest  hint  of  how  the  flgxire  was 
•rrlTed  at.  How  much  did  the  other  NATO 
nations  spend.  Individually  and  collectively, 
on  defense  and  other  Items  of  their  govern- 
ment budgets  In  the  12  months  ending  June 
30,  19S0?  In  the  12  months  ending  June  30. 
1B81?  In  the  current  12-month  period?  How 
much  of  their  own  money  are  they  planning 
to  spend  for  these  purposes  In  the  next  fiscal 
year?  What  U  the  ratio  of  these  sums  to 
their  respective  national  Incomes?  And  the 
ratfo  of  their  defense  to  other  government 
expenditures? 

Nowhere  In  a  maasege  ot  7.000  words  de- 
voted solely  to  the  subject  did  Mr.  Truman 
And  room  to  mention  any  of  these  figures. 
How  did  our  biu-eaucrats  decide  how  much 
European  arms  and  goods  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
supply?  And  above  all.  how  did  they  de- 
cide that  American  taxpayers  had  to  glv* 
these  arms  and  goods  to  European  taxpay- 
ers— that  the  latter  Just  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  any  of  these  themselves? 

When  Mr.  Truman's  message  does  venture 
Into  the  realm  of  fact,  we  get  a  howler: 
"Europe  has  moved  faster  toward  Intsgra- 
tlon  in  the  last  8  years  than  It  did  In  the 
previous  500 "  ThU  is  blandly  said  at  a 
time  when  Inter-European  trade  Is  sunk  in 
currency  chaos  and  tied  up  In  the  most 
vicious  network  of  exchange  and  import 
controls  in  centuries. 

Mr.  Truman's  message  is  obscure  even  on 
the  mast  basic  facta.  He  is  asking  for  "only- 
•7.900.000.000.  but  bU  budget  2  months  ago 
set  down  a  total  of  •10,500.000,000  for  for- 
elgn  aid.  Presumably  this  U  still  the 
amount  he  actually  plans  to  spend  on  for- 
eign aid  In  the  1953  fiscal  year.  Why  Is  there 
no  mention  of  thU  fact  In  his  message  or 
radio  talk?  Again,  about  $7,000,000,000  ts 
already  avaUable  for  foreign  aid  If  Congress 
does  vote  all  the  new  funds  requested  by 
the  President,  then  apparently  some  •IS  - 
OOO.OOO.OOO  will  be  available  altogether  for 
such  aid.  Why  wasn't  thU  even  mentlocMd 
by  the  President?  Surely  the  subject  needs 
clarification. 


If  s  Time  To  Look  at  Asia 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  inouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1952 

Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtcono,  I 
wish  to  include  an  editorial  written  by 
Qardner  Cowles  In  Qxilck  magazine: 
It's  Tun  To  Look  at  ASU 
(By  Gardner  Cowles) 

A  first-hand  look  at  Asia  has  oonvlneed 
me  we  aren't  doing  well  there.  We  havent 
much  of  any  policy.  We  have  a  stalemate  In 
Korea — and  no  victory  ts  in  sight.  Our  pres- 
tige in  free  Asia  Is  dropping. 

I  base  these  conclusions  on  four  recent 
weeks  in  Japan.  Korea.  Formosa.  Hong  Kong. 
Bangkok.  CalcutU.  Panmunjom  (where  the 
truce  Ulks  are  bogged).  Manila,  and  Hono- 
lulu. While  there  I  Ulked  with  mUltary  and 
diplomatic  leaders,  Individual  cltliens.  com- 
petent newspaper  and  magazine  reporters. 

A  grand  alliance  of  free  nations — Jiist  as  we 
have  in  Europe — u  one  thing  we  need  in 
Asia  right  away  As  of  now.  It  1-  nowhere  In 
sight.  Instead,  we  have  a  hodge-podge  of 
contradictory  policies  which  leaves  xu  weak. 

A  substantial  number— but  a  minority— 
or  those  with  whom  I  talked  feel  war  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  U  almost  in- 
evitable.   They  think  there  s  no  time  to  oon- 
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'•eoxKmdc  aid.  trade,  or  long-range  prop- 
da.    They  feel  the  only  problem  Is  bow 
to  moblllae  to  win. 

Korea:  General  Rldgway's  task  Is  almost 
tmpoaslble — trying    to    get    a    firm   Korean 
peace  in  the  mkldls  of  global  cold  war.    At 
best  I  think  he  will  get  an  uneasy  truoe. 

The  Communists  have  800,000  troops  (In. 
eluding  reserres)  In  North  Korea.  The  U.  N. 
has  spproxlmately  450.000  troops  In  South 
Korea  (excluding  our  Navy  and  Air  l\>ros). 
The  Communists  control  the  air  at  the 
Talu  River.  We  could  not  now  sueoeasfully 
bomb  their  Manchurlan  airfields  or  break 
their  siipply  routes  without  much  greater 
air  power.  This  means  that  a  fxirther  offen- 
sive by  our  side  now  would  be  twrrlbly  costly 
In  casualties. 

But  we  have  so  much  armor  that  the  Reds 
cant  push  us  back  without  taking  prttfilbl- 
Ure  lossss.  The  Korean  war  thus  has  become 
a  real  stalatnate  which  Is  pinning  down  the 
craaai  of  our  Army  m  Korea. 

WlHit  do  we  do  tf  we  can't  get  a  aatlafaetory 
trues  or  tf  sn  agreed-on  tr\ice  is  broken? 

China:  Tlie  Chmese  NaUonalUU  on  For- 
mosa  want  inuna  bombed.  Almost  everyone 
else  with  whom  I  talked  thinks  baaibln« 
China  would  be  a  mlstafce.  because  ( 1 )  there 
are  not  enough  Important  targets  to  cripple 
China  to  the  point  where  It  would  sue  for 
peace  in  Korea;  (3)  bombing  might  solidify 
the  Chinees  behind  ths  Pelplng  Reds;  (S) 
Red  Clilna  «x>uld  retaliaU.  probably  against 
Bong  Kong.  Should  It  faU.  it  would  be  a 
mho»M  psyeliologleal  blow  to  western  pres- 
tige. It  votild  convince  many  people 
In  Indochina,  Slam.  Burma,  and  Malaya 
that  we  cant  or  wont  defend  south  Asia. 
Many  of  our  military  men  feel  a  blockade 
oC  the  ChlnA  coast  could  snd  ths  war  in 
Korea.  It  would  be  dlAcult  for  the  United 
SUtee  to  do  this  alons.  If  it's  undertaken, 
tt  should  be  a  U.  N.  action. 

Mcaaoea:  It's  sUly  to  talk  now  a<  an  in- 
vaalOBi  of  lie  mainland  by  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  Chinese  Nationalist  srmy  from  For- 
mosa. That  army  of  000,000  indudas  only 
SAOXXM  combat  troops.  It  hss  almost  no 
heavy  arms,  no  transiMrt  ships  or  navy,  and 
BO  real  air  fcroe. 

If  Chiang's  army  ever  does  invade  the 
mainland,  the  invasion  will  be  primarily  a 
United  6Ut«»  expedition.  Chiang's  army 
would  have  tx>  be  transported  by  our  Navy, 
supported  by  o\ir  Air  Force,  armed  with 
United  Btatcs  weapons,  i-se  United  States 
ammunition.  Ws'd  have  to  keep  supplies 
flowing. 

But  many  of  Chiang's  opponents  with 
whom  I  talked  admit  that  Formosa  Is  so 
Important  strategically  and  eoonomlcaUy 
that  the  United  Statee  has  acted  wisely  In 
keeping  It  ovt  of  Communist  hands. 

Many  leading  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong  and 
the  PhiUppiues.  and  generaUy  throughout 
south  Asia  hate  Chiang  and  the  Reds  equaUy. 
and  are  seeking  a  Chinese  third  force.  But 
no  leader  of  such  a  third  force  Is  In  sight. 
South  Asia  knows  what  the  United  States 
is  against— <»mmunlsm.  But  she  doesnt 
know  what  we're  for.  I  was  surprised  at 
how  many  people  told  me  that  Asian  peo- 
ples fear  United  SUtes  imperialism  as 
much — or  more — than  Russian  Imperialism. 
Land  refonn  is  a  century  overdue  in  south 
Asia,  neqtumtly  the  peasant  farmer  gets 
only  10  perctmt  of  bis  crop.  He  has  little 
or  no  hope  of  owning  his  land.  It  is  no 
wander  that  any  change— Including  com- 
munism— has  an  appeal. 

A  modest  pomt  4  program,  directed  by 
some  practical  man  like  AUan  Kline  (Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  president)  should  be 
linked  with  United  SUtes  support  for  land 
reform.  That  program  could  accomplish 
much  in  leading  south  Alia  away  from  the 
appeal  of  communism. 

We  can't  step  conununlsm  with  guns  alons. 
In  an  undeveloped  country  like  China  or 
India  you  stop  communism  by  helping  ^e 
farmer  in  the  rice  field.     Even  the  United 


SUtes  hasnt  enough  wealth  to  raise  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  backward  peoples  by 
charity.  We  can  do  it  only  by  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  our  technical  knowledge  and 
akUU  so  they  wlU  learn  how  to  Improve  their 
own  lot. 

The  three  Asian  wan— Korea.  Indochina. 
Malaya— Involve  nearly  2.000,000  fighting 
men-  RussU  a»ema  to  me  to  be  winning. 
We  seem  to  be  losing.  Either  we  and  the 
other  free  naUons  will  soon  unite  on  a  com- 
mon policy  in  Asia  or  we  wUl  learn  too  laU 
why  I^nln  once  said,  "The  road  to  Parts  lies 
through  CalcutU  and  Peking." 
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TbM  To  Apply  tb«  Brakes  on  ForcifB 
Speadkf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiaooNsuv 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  Pathfinder  magazine,  by  Mr.  Peilx 
Money,  outstanding  Journalist  and  com- 
mentator.   Mr.  Morley  suggests  that  the 
time  has  come  to  "apply  the  brakes"  In 
the  matter  of  spending.    I  am  Includ- 
ing It  at  this  point  In  the  Rccou: 
Tnapoe  thz  Bbakcb 
President  Truman  has  asked  Congress  to 
approprtote  •7,000,000,000  to  build  up  the 
strength  at  govemntents  that  are  our  actual 
or  potential  allies.    With  other  forms  of  over. 
seas  aid.  plus  SUte  Department  costs,  this 
wo\ild  msan  a  total  foreign  policy  omiay  of 
over  •10,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning /uly   1.     And  that  gigantic  sum  Is 
additional  to  a  planned  expenditure  for  our 
own   Armed  Forces  of  more  than  •60XX>0,- 
000,000. 

The  preliminary  reaction  on  the  Hill  Indi- 
cates that  this  time  the  President  has  over« 
played  his  hand.  For  several  reasons  the  re- 
quest Is  ill-timed. 

It  comes  as  the  average  Uzpayer  is  still 
smarting  frtxn  the  painful  revelations  of  his 
March  IS  return.  It  comes  when  Secretary 
of  SUte  Aeheson,  who  must  wheedle  the  ap- 
propriation from  Congress,  is  in  hot  water 
again  over  security  in  his  own  establishment. 
It  comes  when  the  French  Oovemment  has 
been  overthrown  by  Its  own  Parliament, 
because  It  tried  to  Jack  up  French  taxes  for 
defense  another  notch. 

The  so-caUed  mutual  security  program. 
ssys  Democratic  Senator  Edwim  C.  JomtsoM 
of  Colorado,  "ought  to  be  cut  squarely  in 
half,  and  even  that  would  be  too  generous." 
Of  the  new  foreign-aid  appropriation  asked 
from  Congress,  about  10  percent,  the  Presi- 
dent estimates,  would  go  to  the  point  4  pro- 
gram ot  technical  asslsUnce,  which  has 
only  a  remote  connection.  If  any,  with  de- 
fense. **nie  shirt-sleeve  dlplomaU  of  point 
4,"  says  Mr.  Trxmian,  "are  teaching  people  to 
read."  He  adds  that  It  is  a  good  investment 
for  us  to  combat  illiteracy  In  other  countries 
because  "if  we  can  help  train  10  teachers, 
they  can  tram  hundreds  of  children." 

Right  now  it  Is  hard  for  many  American 
taxpayers  to  raise  money  to  support  their 
own  public  schools.  The  news  that  they  are 
to  be  taxed  for  instruction  in  reading  to 
Bolivian  or  Israeli  children  will  not  be  wel- 
come. There  Is,  Indeed,  a  serious  qtiestion  of 
whether  oiir  Federal  Oovemment  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  tax  Americans  for 
support  at  forsign  schools. 

Shortly  before  the  President  made  this  un- 
precedented request  to  Congress  he  suflered 


a  serious  defeat  in  the  Houss  on  UMT  Here 
nearly  a  hundred  Democratic  Congressmen 
Joined  with  Republicans  to  bury  in  commit- 
tee a  bill  that  Mr.  Truman  had  caUed  must 
legislation. 

The  Pentagon  had  given  the  measure  only 
qualified  endorsement.  Bald  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  m  effect,  "Our  present  global  foreign 
policy  makes  permanent  conscription  advis- 
able to  furnish  the  necessary  military  man- 
power." UMT  was  not  advocated  for  Itself, 
but  as  a  result  of  our  extended  foreign 
policy.  ^ 

With  Uirr  defeated,  at  least  for  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  a  move  Is  on  foot  to  cut 
down  the  foreign  policy  to  match.  Just 
where  the  cuts  wUl  come,  or  how  extensive 
they  will  be,  none  can  yet  predict.  But  cer- 
tainly the  point  4  plan  of  free  schooling  and 
free  seeds  jmd  fertilizer  to  people  aU  over  the 
globe  will  suffer. 

It  Is  an  old  saying  that  even  the  worm  will 
turn  eventiially.  Americans  are  not  noted 
for  their  wormlike  qualities  and  resentment 
over  global  extravagance,  coupled  with  un- 
paraUeled  official  c^aruptlon  at  home.  Is 
mounting  toward  explosive  heat. 

The  protest  mall  of  Memt>er8  of  Congress 
is  at  a  peak.  And  the  Congressman  who 
votes  to  educate  foreign  children  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  constitiiente  In  this  election 
year  will  be  a  reckless  poUUclan.  To  the 
three  R's  of  the  traditional  schooling,   Mr. 

Truman  is  In  danger  of  adding  a  fourth 

the  (w)rath  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  President  has  proposed.  But  the  right 
of  disposition  In  vottzig  money  still  lesla 
with  Congress. 


LfanitaliM  m  Federal  Iocobm,  Estate,  aid 
Gift  Taxes      ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  uiBBOuai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuetday,  March  25.  1952 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbooro.  I  wish  to  include  questions  I 
asked  of  the  American  law  section  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  answers 
supplied  by  them  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  limitation  of  25  per- 
cent on  the  Federal  income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes.  This  information  will  perhaps 
be  of  Interest,  especially  to  Members  of 
Congress: 

1.  How  many  SUtes  have  adopted  the  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  constitutional  convention 
to  place  a  aS-percent  celling  on  Income  tax? 

Answer.  Twenty-five  SUtes  have  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  caU  a  constitutional  con- 
vention on  this  subject.  They  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  MassachusetU,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
MonUna,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Uuh.  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  Of  these, 
seven  have  rescinded  their  action:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Rhode 
Island,  Wisconsin;  and  In  two  States.  Mon- 
Una and  Pennsylvania,  the  Governors  vetoed 
the  petitions. 

2.  How  many  times  has  the  Constitution 
been  amended  through  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  tf  any? 

Answer.  Congress  has  never  called  a  con- 
vention to  propose  amendments. 

S.  How  many  proposals  ars  pending  before 
the  States  to  call  a  constitutional  ooBven- 
tlon  to  amend  the  Constitution  for  any  other 
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ptirpose  than  the  25-percent  tax  ceiling?  If 
any,  how  many  States  have  endorsed  each 
proposal? 

Answer.  At  present  the  tax-limitation 
amendment  is  the  only  proposal  pending 
which  has  received  concerted  support  by  a 
substantial  number  of  States. 

4  How  are  delegates  selected  to  a  constitu- 
tional convention? 

Answer.  Neither  the  wording  of  article  V 
of  the  Constitution  nor  the  debates  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  shed  any  light  on 
the  numerovis  problems,  such  as  selection  of 
delegates,  that  would  arise  should  Congress 
decide  to  dill  a  convention.  It  seems  to  be 
the  view  that  Congress  would  possess  the 
implied  power  to  regulate  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  composition  of  the  convention, 
should  it  choose  to  do  so.  This  would  in- 
clude the  determination  as  to  whether  the 
^  delegates  should  represent  the  States,  or  the 

Nation  at  large.  It  has  betn  suggested  that 
Congress  would  probably  prefer  to  address 
the  call  to  the  States  and  leave  to  them 
the  method  of  selecting  delegates. 

6.  Is  the  endorsement  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States  necessary  to  call  for  a  constitutional 
convention? 

Answer.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides: "The  Congress,  whenever  two- thirds 
of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
>  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 

two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments." 

6.  Would  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution be  necessary  to  restrict  length  of  time 
in  which  the  States  miist  endorse  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  a  constitutional  convention? 

Answer.  The  decision  as  to  whether  the 
length  of  time  taken  for  two-thirds  of  the 
States  to  endorse  a  particular  resolution  was 
unreasonable,  would  seem  to  rest  with  Con- 
gress. In  Coleman  v.  Miller  { ( 1938)  307  U.  S. 
433),  one  of  the  points  at  issue  was  whether 
the  proposal  by  Congress  of  the  chUd-labor 
amendment  (1924)  had  ioet  its  validity 
through  lapse  of  time.  The  Court  refused, 
in  the  alMence  of  a  limitation  set  by  Con- 
gress, to  taie  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  setting  a  limit. 

7.  How  many  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  are  presently  pending?  If  any, 
please  describe  each  proposed  amendment, 
and  how  many  States  have  ratified  each 
amendment? 

Answer.  The  child-labor  an^ndment 
(1924)  is  the  only  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  presently  pending.  Twenty- 
eight  States  have  ratlfled.  the  last  being 
Kansas,  on  February  25,  1937. 

8.  Is  ratification  necessary  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  in  order  to  amend  the 
Constitution? 

Answer.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  an  amendment  proposed  by  Con- 
gress or  convention  "shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  arid  purposes  •  •  •  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
.  «  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress." 
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Qaestion  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  3. 1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
crystal  ball  has  our  Secretary  of  State 
been  reading  on  the  Korean  armistice 
negotiations? 


Niafara  Hydroelectric  Power 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  mw  TOKx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  very  weU  written  and 
thought-out  letter  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Garth  A.  Shoemaker, 
president  of  the  Citizens  Public  Expendi- 
ture Sui-vey.  Inc..  of  New  York  State, 
strongly  urging  the  support  of  the  Cape- 
hart-Miller  bills  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Niagara  Palls  and  River  by  private  enter- 
prise. Many  of  us,  especially  those  from 
New  York  State,  know  the  sincere  interest 
and  wonderful  job  the  Citizens  Public 
Expenditure  Survey.  Inc..  of  New  York 
State,  has  done  and  Is  doing  in  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Shoemaker's  letter  follows: 

CmzENs  PuBuc  ExPxNormax 
Suavrr,  Iwc,  or  New  Yokk  Statb. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March,  21, 1952. 
Hon.  WiLLUM  E.  MiLLn. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mk.  MnxxR :  BUls  In  the  present  Con- 
gress pertaining  to  the  Niagara  River  power 
development  have  become  an  important  issue 
In  the  thinking  of  a  great  many  people 
throughout  the  SUte  of  New  Yorlt. 

Concern  over  this  issue  has  reached  the 
point  where  the  position  already  taken,  or 
which  wiU  b«  taken,  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  is  being  regprded  as  a  test.  On 
basis  of  that  position,  citizens  will  Judge 
where  the  individual  Congreraman  stands. 
not  only  on  the  question  of  further  en- 
croachment by  Government  into  private  bus- 
iness operation,  but  also  on  the  question 
of  economic  and  efBcient  Government,  it- 
self. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  Government 
does  net  conduct  a  business  enterprise  as 
efficiently  ar.  does  private  business  manage- 
ment. Here  in  New  York  State,  operation 
of  the  transportation  system  of  the  city  of 
New  York  as  a  government  enterprise  pro- 
vides absolute  proof  of  the  inefficiency  and 
lack  of  economy  in  government  management 
of  a  large  public  utUity. 

On  January  16.  1952,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  editorially  that  power  for  New  York 
City's  transit  system  purchased  from  a  pri- 
vate company  cost  the  city  lees  than  $1.10 
per  100  kilowatt-hours  compared  with  a  cost 
of  more  than  $1.43  for  power  generated  In 
city-owned  power  plants. 

The  editorial  reports  that  modernization 
of  the  citys  power  facilities  would  have  cut 
the  cost  of  city  produced  power  to  Just  under 
$1.15  per  hundred  kilowatt  hoi^s.  There- 
fore, even  after  spending  enormous  sums  of 
public  money  for  such  modernization,  it 
would  stUl  cost  the  city  more  to  produce 
power  than  it  is  now  paying  for  power  pur- 
chaaed  from  a  private  company. 

Moreover,  although  the  city  purchases  only 
about  28  percent  of  its  transit  power  from 
the  private  company,  "on  this  transit  busi- 
ness alone  the  city  benefits  by  $682,000  In 
taxes"  paid  by  that  company. 

The  editorial  further  states:  "If  the  city 
expands  power  production  in  the  next  decade 
to  meet  growing  needs,  then  it  will  be  the 
ixwslbie  loser  of  nearly  $3,000,000  a  year  in 
taxes,  and  the  SUte  and  Federal  Govern- 


ments will  also  be  deprived  of  a  theoretical 
tax  payment  of  $3,400,000  a  year." 

The  New  York  Times  of  February  29,  18&a, 

contained  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Clty'$ 
Transit  Crisis."  It  referred  to  official  eatl- 
mates  that  the  operating  deficit  of  the  city- 
owned  transit  system  would  be  about  $28.- 
600.000  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  $64,- 
000.000  in  the  fiscal  year  1952-53.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $54,000,000  operating  deficit  next 
year,  debt  service  estimated  at  $71,000,000 
and  $13,500,000  for  transit  pensions  bring 
the  total  deficit  for  1  year  to  $138,500,000  to 
be  paid  out  of  city  tax  funds  instead  of  fares. 

The  editorial  poinU  out  that  "Privately 
owned  bus  lines — with  varioiu  forms  of  taxa- 
tion to  pay  and  the  necessity  for  making  far* 
revenues  buy  and  replace  their  equipment — 
are  nevertheless  able  to  squeeze  by.  so  far. 
on  a  10-cent  fare,  while  the  city,  with  no 
taxes  to  pay  and  dipping  constantly  into  tta« 
tax  bill  to  buy  new  equipment,  runs  mUliona 
of  dollars  in  the  red." 

From  no  less  an  authority  than  Col.  Sidney 
H.  Bingham,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trans- 
portation of  the  city  of  New  York,  comes  the 
explanation  of  the  superiority  of  private 
management  to  Government  operation, 
quoted  in  the  same  editorial  as  follows : 

"The  lodestar  of  a  private  enterprise,  th« 
profit  and  loss  statement,"  said  Colonel  Bing- 
ham, "loses  its  primacy  in  a  Government 
enterprise.  The  pressure  upon  private  man- 
agement Ir  a  competitive  system,  and  th« 
rewards,  bring  forth  that  maximum  effort 
that  has  produced  our  best  industrial  de- 
velopment. Similar  incentives  for  progress 
and  change  rarely  exist  in  a  Government 
enterprise." 

On  grounds  of  economy  and  efficiency 
alone,  the  Citizens  Public  Expenditure  Sur- 
vey firmly  opposes  the  establishment  of  any 
additional  Government  enterprises  In  this 
State  or  In  the  Nation.  We  are  opposed  to 
development  of  the  Niagara  power  project  by 
either  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the  8tat« 
of  New  York. 

Private  power  companle.:.  In  New  York  Stats 
estimate  that,  if  they  are  permitted  to  develop 
the  Niagara  power  project,  they  will  psy  an 
additional  $23.000.COO  annually  In  Federal. 
State,  and  local  taxes. 

If  government  at  each  level  is  deprived 
of  that  revenue,  other  taxpayers  wiU  have  to 
make  up  the  loss  by  (lajring  new  or  increassd 
taxes. 

In  the  interests  of  eflVclent  government  and 
avoidance  of  additional  tax  burdens,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  State-wide  membership  of  tha 
Citizens   Public   Expenditure   Survey.   I   re- 
spectfully  request   and   strongly   urge   your 
support  of  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill  author- 
izing development  of  Niagara  River  power  po- 
tential by  private  enterprise. 
Very  truly  yours, 
CmzENs  Public  EjuswDiiuitz  St7*\kt. 
Gaxtu  a.  SHuKMAKza,  President. 


Ffiafara  Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

or  wncoMsiH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVS8 

Tuesday,  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GRXssioNAX.  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  taken  from  the  Sheboygan 
Press  of  March  19,  1952,  on  the  Niagara 
project.  This  editorial  expresses  not  only 
my  views  but  also  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
opinions     of     every     forward-thinking 
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American:  namely,  that  this  project 
should  become  a  reality  with  private  cap- 
ital only.  We  in  Wiaconsin  kx>k  with 
pride  on  the  accompUahments  of  private 
capital  on  the  Wisconsin  River  which  has 
cocne  to  be  known  as  the  hardest- working 
river  In  the  United  States. 

Nuoaaa  Powb  Pbojkt 
The  Niagara  power  Issue  appears  headed 
for  a  tough  battle  in  Congress. 

A  power  thortage  threauned  the  area  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  A  possible  new  shortage 
rsstiltlng  from  a  further  Indiutrial  expan- 
sion has  mitde  it  imperative  that  additional 
pow  faculties  be  provided.  The  present 
plan  caUa  tx  the  construction  of  a  tunnel 
from  a  point  some  distance  alwve  the  falls 
to  the  Lewlston  area,  where  a  power  plant 
would  be  built.  This  tunnel,  running  be- 
neath the  city  of  Niacara  Falls  would  be 
about  6  miles  long.  There  wotild  be  a  large 
storage  r«s«rvolr.  Water  sent  mto  the  res- 
errolr  at  night  wo\ild  be  used  during  the  day 
for  operatin4{  the  power  plant. 

Such  a  plsA  has  bee  j  adopted  so  that  there 
would  be  ni)  interference  with  the  flow  of 
water  over  Niagara  Falls  during  daylight 
hours.  In  fact,  all  power  development  pro- 
posals for  tlie  area  make  provision  for  pre- 
serving the  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  the  river. 

Since  1908  the  Dnlted  Btatss  and  Canada 
have  Jointly  Umlted  the  use  of  the  Niagara's 
waters  for  power  purposes.  This  was  done 
in  order  to  preserve  the  falls.  Two  years  ago 
ttM  United  States  Senate  ratified  a  new 
treaty  with  Canada  making  raort  of  the  water 
available  for  power  production.  A  provision 
ot  the  treaty  states  that  development  of  the 
United  Stateii  share  shall  not  be  undertaken 
without  specflc  authorisation  of  Congreas. 

Tlsat  U  wlty  three  bUU  deaUng  with  ths 
power  project  have  been  introduced^  One 
.  would  have  tlie  Federal  Government  under- 
take ths  project.  The  second  would  have 
the  work  done  by  the  Mew  York  State  Power 
Authority,  arad  the  third  would  authorize 
private  entcrpriss  to  build  and  operate  the 
new  racllltle».. 

Fl»e  prlvaujly  owned  New  York  utUiUes  ars 
prepared  to  do  the  Job  without  calling  for  any 
tax  outlays  from  the  Government.  The  bill 
for  authorising  private  companies  to  do  ths 
work  has  the  support  of  both  the  Amj>rtf^n 
Federation  of  Labor  and  CIO  ntmtles  work- 
ers' unions  In  New  York.  Theec  unions  do 
not  like  Government-owned  enterprises. 
They  contend  It  1$  difflcolt  to  get  publlo 
power  agendas  to  reoognlas  them  and  to  Uvs 
up  to  the  Job  and  pay  standards  ttkey  havs 
obtained  from  private  companies. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  new  facllltica. 
when  in  full  operation  under  private  own- 
erahip,  would  yield  about  $23,000,000  annu- 
ally In  taxes  paid  by  the  rompanles  This 
would  include  more  than  $8.0004XW  In  Fed- 
eral tasss.  more  than  tour  million  in 
8UU  tasss,  and  nearly  $0,600,000  in  local 
tasss.  If  the  Federal  Government  financed 
the  power  project,  it  would  be  forced  to  call 
upon  ths  Nation's  taxpayers  to  provide  at 
least  $$$0.000 ,000.  Wisconsin  rcsidenu,  for 
instance,  would  help  finance  a  project  in 
New  York  State,  instead  of  receiving  the 
benefit  from  taxes  paid  to  ths  Oovemment 
by  the  private  oompanlee. 

Federal  power  isgislatioQ  in  ths  past  has 
generally  been  connected  with  such  public 
functions  as  fiood  control,  navigation,  and 
irrigation.  IQectric  power  development  was 
supposed  to  play  a  secondary  role.  In  the 
Niagara  power  project  there  U  nothing  even 
remotely  connected  with  either  of  the  three 
public  functions.  It  is  a  power  jn-oject,  piu-e 
and  simple. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  can  see  no 
valid  reason  for  either  New  York  State  or 
the  United  States  Oovemment  undertaking 
the  project.  Congress  should  approve  the 
bUI  authoring  ths  work  to  be  done  by  prl. 
vate  enterprise. 


Tbe  Japaaesc  Peace  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  mano 
IN  THl  BOUSE  OF  BEPRlSENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1952 
Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Riooui.  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  why  I  will  al- 
ways think  of  March  20.  1952.  as  black 
Thursday. 

The  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  in  effect, 
really  a  Japanese-United  Nations  Peace 
Treaty,  was  formally  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  Thursday.  March 
20.  1952.  The  vote  was  66  yeas  and  10 
nays. 

»I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  that  our 
two  Idaho  Senators  voted  against  its  rat- 
ification. All  honor  to  them.  Senators 
DwoRSHAK  and  Weleo.  of  Idaho.  Ma- 
Lom:  and  McCAaaAN.  of  Nevada;  Diixsai, 
of  niinois;  Ectoh.  of  Montana;  JnrNEa. 
of  Indiana;  Kkm,  of  Missouri;  Yotmo, 
of  North  Dakota;  and  McCaitht.  ot  Wis- 
consin, voted  against  It. 

Shortly  after  its  ratification,  a  mutual 
defense  pact  between  the  United  States, 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines, 
and  Japcm  was  presented  for  treaty  rati- 
fication. Owing  to  its  similarity  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  or 
NATO,  this  Pacific  pact  was  christened 
"PATO"  by  Senatoi  Jcnm  during  the 
discussion. 

TftUTH  SVPFBXSSID 

Senators  opposing  the  treaty  claimed 
little  opportunity  or  time  had  been  af- 
forded to  thoroughly  study  the  docu- 
ments; and  that  there  had  been  a  com- 
plete dearth  of  information  given  to  the 
general  public. 

It  will  be  noted  this  differed  from  the 
millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  spent 
In  propaganda  to  put  across  the  United 
Nations  to  the  American  public.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  public  had 
been  made  aware  of  the  general  nature 
of  these  treaties,  and  the  betrayals  of 
many  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
American  cltl2en8  and  of  Congress  pres- 
ent In  them,  and  now  lost  through  their 
ratification,  a  wave  of  popular  resent- 
ment would  liave  spread  over  thinking 
America  which  would  have  at  the  very 
least  served  to  prevent  such  premature 
acceptance. 

The  Human  Rights  Convention  h&s 
never  been  given  treaty  rights  by  the 
Senate.  Tet  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
blandly  assumes  It  to  be  a  part  of  Amer- 
ican policy;  and  in  it  we  enforce  it  upon 
Japan,  though  not  recognizing  it  our- 
selves. And  we  enforce  their  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations,  even  though 
Communist  Russia  and  her  satellites,  as 
members  of  the  U.  N.,  are  waiting  to 
devour  her  as  a  free  state. 

We  are  tht^refore  now  committed  un- 
der PATO  as  under  NATO,  to  the  de- 
fense of  any  signatory  nation  In  Asia,  at 
the  cost  of  the  lives  of  our  American 
boys,  and  of  American  tax  doUars. 

THXT  SPEAK  WZTH  FOaKXD  TOM GTTKS 

That  high  p'iest  of  destruction.  Dean 
Acheson.  and  that  disgrace  to  the  Amer- 
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lean  legal  profession,  John  Poster  Dulles 
have  so  worded  these  treaties  that  we 
have  become  a  mere  tool  of  the  commu- 
nistic United  Nations,  so  that  we  cannot 
make  any  move,  no  matter  how  slight, 
without  going  to  them,  hat  in  hand  for 
permission.  Whutever  Uttle  freedom  of 
action  was  left  to  us  by  these  two  wor- 
thies, was  left  to  the  President  to  exer- 
cise, without  any  requirement  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  Congress. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  the  welfare 
of  America,  please  go  to  your  public 
library,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Congsbs- 
sioNAL  Recori)  for  black  Thursday 
March  20,  1952,  and  read  the  record 
for  yourself,  to  obtain  at  first  hand  a 
vivid  picture  of  how  treason  unfolds  it- 
self In  Che  seats  of  the  mighty.  Par- 
ticularly read  the  remarks  of  Senators 
JxNNER  and  DiRKSEN,  who  carried  the 
banner  for  America  on  that  eventful,  but 
portentous  day. 

SKNATE  SteWID  BLANK  CRICK 

I  merely  quote  one  passage  here  from 
Senator  Jsmnek's  speech : 

I  have  talked  with  Senators  on  this  fioor 

and  I  will  not  mention  any  names — no  later 
than  yesterday,  but  who  had  not  even  read 
the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  Yet  they  aiw 
wiUing  to  turn  our  sovereignty  over  to  ths 
Dnlted  Nations,  which  we  now  know  has  be- 
come nothing  but  a  death  trap  for  Ameri- 
can GIs.  There  have  been  109,000  casualties 
in  Korea;  and  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent.  Yet  we  sit  here  and  sign  a  blank 
check  to  do  the  same  thing  over  again. 

Fellow  Americans,  do  you  not  see  that 
if  America  is  to  be  saved,  and  Black 
Thursday  made  that  issue  much  more 
doubtful,  you  must  learn  the  truth  about 
this  black-hearted  treasonable  organ- 
ization of  the  Communist  United  Na- 
tions? 

BBK  AMD  BPaXAD   TBS  TSUTB 

You  must  educate  others.  You  must 
form  organizations  to  spread  the  truth. 
You  must  demand  of  your  elected  repre- 
sentaUves  next  fall  that  they  must  stand 
firm  as  a  rock  against  any  further  col- 
laboration with  the  United  Nations.  You 
must  do  this  for  the  sake  of  your  precious 
sons,  now  committed  to  total  war  for 
causes  in  which  you  havent  the  slight- 
est interest,  very  frequently  to  further 
the  colonizati(m  schemes  of  tottering 
European  Interests  in  the  Orient.  You 
must  do  it  for  the  sake  of  American 
economy  and  your  tax  dollars.  Finally, 
please  ask  yourself:  Can  an  organization 
attain  peace  which  denies  the  Prince  of 
Peace? 


Whaf  $  the  ''Voice"  Saykf  Abwil 
Relifion? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 

or  mseouai 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25, 1952 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  appeared  recently  In  the  Christian 
Herald  magazine.  In  the  March  1952 
Issue,    an    Important    article    entitled 
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•*What' s  the  'Voice*  Saying  About  RcU- 
glon?"  Author  of  this  article  la  Dr. 
Roland  E.  Wolseley,  distinguished  teach- 
er of  Journalism  at  Ssrracuse  University, 
and  widely-known  writer  on  religious 
subjects.  Dr.  Wolseley  has  recently  gone 
on  a  Fulbright  grant  as  lecturer  in  Jour- 
nalism to  Hislop  Christian  College.  Nag- 
pur,  India.  I  call  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  to  this  article  which 
discusses  the  place  of  religion  in  the 
broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America : 

What's  thi  Voic«  Satino  Abottt  Rxugion? — 
Alt  iNsnn  Look  at  thk  Stungth  amd 
Weaknesszs  or  rax  RKLioiotrs  Aspsct  or 
This  Important  Eitokt  To  Tdx  th«  Wosld 
Aaam  thx  Amzxican  Wat  or  Lin 

(By  Boland  E.  WolBCley) 

What  the  world  bears  about  reUglon 
througb  the  Voice  of  America  must  give  lis- 
teners little  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
oup  country  has  its  roots  In  religious  belief. 
The  place  of  religion  in  the  broadcasts  of 
VOA,  showplace  of  democracy,  while  exten- 
sive, is  comparatively  feeble.  Whereas  our 
rellglotis  faith  is  one  of  the  strongest  timbers 
underglrding  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
It  is  treated  mainly  as  a  cxirlous  piece  of 
American  folklore. 

These  are  the  conclusions  this  reporter 
reached  after  study  of  the  scripts,  interviews 
with  VOA  personnel,  and  visits  to  the  New 
York  offices.  The  Voice  has  long  taken  a 
drubbing  from  critics  of  its  philosophy  and 
particularly  of  lU  handling  of  reUglon.  I 
went  to  see  for  myself. 

To  imderstand  what  is  wrong,  one  must 
first  know  what  VOA  Is  and  how  it  handles 
religious  programing.  "The  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica" Is  simply  the  popular  name  for  one  of 
the  areas  of  work  of  the  International  Infor- 
mation Administration,  semi-independent 
agency  under  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and 
bossed  by  Dr.  Wilson  Compton,  former  presi- 
dent of  Washington  State  CoUege.  Heading 
the  Office  of  International  Broadcasting 
(legal  designation  for  the  Voice)  is  Foy  D. 
Kohler.  an  expert  on  Russia  and  former 
charge  d'affaires  in  Moscow.  There  are  three 
assistant  chiefs.  One  of  them,  Edwin  Kretz- 
mann,  Is  a  Mlssourl-Synod  Lutheran  and 
from  a  family  of  five  ministers. 

The  Voice  has  headquarters  In  both  New 
York  and  Washington.  Thirty-eight  trans- 
mitters— on  both  coasts  and  In  the  Mid- 
west— have  power  ranges  of  from  50.000  to 
200.000  watts.  Other  broadcast  operations, 
for  relay,  are  in  many  other  countries. 

Programs  of  three  general  types  are  aimed 
In  46  different  languages  at  areas  having  a 
potential  audience  of  300.000,000.    They  may 
be  news,  music,  and  featiires  and  analyses, 
with  the  latter  constituting  more  than  half 
the   content.     Evidence    that   the    programs 
are  heard  is  plentlf\U;  among  the  proofs  are 
the  average  35.000  letters  a  month  received 
from  listeners. 
VOA  explains  Its  purpose  thus: 
"Through  the  medium  of  radio,  the  Voice 
of  America  works  for  the  attainment  of  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States 
by  presenting  a  true  picture  of  American 
alms,  by  creating  psychological  strength  and 
resistance  to  Soviet  Imperialism,  by  counter- 
acting  anti-American    slanders   and    by    ex- 
posing the  fraud  of  international  commun- 
ism.    In  the  words  of  Public  Law  402,  Its 
purpose  Is  'to  promote  the   better  under- 
standing of  the  United  SUtes  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  to  strengthen  In- 
ternational relations.'  " 

Religion  enters  officially  Into  all  this  in 
two  ways:  through  a  religious  consultant 
group  consisting  of  representatives  of  three 
major  faiths,  and  througb  a  director  of  re- 
ligious programing  In  N^w  York  who  co- 
ordinates the  rellRlous  materlaL 


This  representative  group  or  panel,  at  the 
time  this  article  was  written,  consisted  of 
Dr.  A  J.  McCartney,  as  consultant;  Isaac 
Franck  (Jewish);  Msgr.  Thomas  McCarthy 
(Roman  Catholic);  and  Dr.  Edward  H.  Pru- 
den  (Protestant).  With  representatives  from 
varloxu  offices  ot  the  State  Department,  the 
panel  members  discuss  matters  of  policy,  as 
Dr.  McCartney  describes  it,  "in  the  area  of 
broadcasting  where  any  religious  content  Is 
concerned"  as  well  as  in  other  areas.  The 
conferences,  which  at  times  last  a  day.  occur 
at  least  monthly. 

The  panel's  policy  views  are  made  known 
to  Roger  Lyons,  the  director  of  programing, 
in  New  York.  The  religion  desk  there  is  one 
of  several  in  a  large  office  at  351  W.  57th 
Street.  While  Its  programs  use  the  impres- 
sive broadcasting  equipment  in  those  parts 
of  a  half  dozen  buildings  occupied  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  that  area,  coordina- 
tion of  the  religious  broadcasting  is  the  re- 
sponsibUity  only  of  the  religion  desk.  On 
one  side  of  the  actual  desk  sits  Mr.  Lyons  and 
on  the  other  his  editorial  aide.  Miss  Janet 
Conery.  Because  the  Washington  panel 
meets  only  once  a  month  and  has  more  on 
its  docket  than  radio,  whereas  the  New  York 
desk  does  nothing  but  religious  radio  all 
day.  It  is  the  New  York  office  that  Is  the  key 
to  understanding  what  the  VOA  is  teUing 
the  world  about  our  religion. 

Considering  the  fact  that  VOA  has  about 
2,000  employees  (1,600  in  the  United  SUtes) 
busy  sending  out  as  many  as  125  separate 
programs  totaling  60  program-hours  and 
400.000  words  daUy,  the  two- person  desk 
seems  Inadequate.  It  is  no  less  adequate, 
however,  than  the  labor  and  certain  other 
special  desks  in  the  same  long  room.  Mr. 
Lyons  and  Miss  Conery,  obviously,  could  get 
more  done  if  they  bad  more  staff.  In  the 
sense  that  Idealism  can  be  equated  with 
religion  (which  the  VOA  people  do  con- 
stantly) there  is  more  religion  in  the  pro- 
gram than  may  appear  evident  from  knowl- 
edge of  the  staff  organization.  As  Iti.  Lyon 
says: 

"There  are  a  large  number  of  people  at  ths 
various  language  desks  and  in  other  depart- 
ments who  have  had  extensive  theological 
training,  or  who  have  studied  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  the  country  to  which  pro- 
grams In  their  languages  are  beamed.  It  Is 
assumed  that  their  knowledge  of  rellgloiia 
sensibilities  in  their  areas  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  religious  desk.  The  religious 
desk  does  initiate  a  number  of  program  Ideas, 
conducts  a  few  Interviews,  inltiatee  scripts 
for  general  usage.  But  each  language  desk 
deals  with  Its  local  problems  In  Its  own 
way  with  its  own  personnel.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  they  are  very  much  aware  of  and 
concerned  about  the  treatment  of  religion, 
even  when  problems  of  politics,  mixed  relig- 
ions, etc..  may  make  It  Impoes'.ble  for  them 
to  treat  religion  directly  and  fully." 

Mr.  Lyons,  in  whom  so  much  responsibility 
rests,  is  of  the  Jewish  faith.  After  getting 
his  first  degree  at  Hamilton  College,  he  did 
graduate  work  in  philosophy  at  Columbia 
and  in  Zurich.  While  at  Columbia  he  took 
cotirses  in  religion  at  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  has  been  In  commercial  and  Gov- 
ernment radio  work,  as  announcer  for  WOR. 
CBS.  and  NBC,  and  as  announcer,  producer, 
special-events  officer,  and  at  his  present  Qo'?' 
emment  post  from  1042  to  the  present.  Re 
started  the  work  he  now  does  when  the  Job 
was  qreated  in  the  summer  of  1950;  only 
since  then  has  religion  had  its  own  coor- 
dinator. 

He  puts  his  philosophy  about  tbe  religion 
desk  in  these  words: 

"Insofar  as  it  presents  the  picture  of  re- 
ligion In  ths  United  States,  the  Voice  reports 
the  facts  and  gives  samples  of  religious  life 
as  they  occ\ir  in  the  churches  and  in  related 
religious  activities.  The  Voice  finds,  how- 
ever, that  religious  programing  Is  most  ef- 
fective where  it  can  demonstrate  practically 


and  In  a  human  way  ChrUtian  charity,  re. 
ligious  freedom,  and  the  cooperation  of  dif- 
ferent racial  groups  and  different  faiths.  To 
have  effective  religious  programs,  we  must 
learn  to  see  ottrselves  as  our  International 
audience  sees  us." 

This  attitude  is  not  that  of  the  religionist 
Involved  in  the  battles  now  going  oo  in 
the  United  SUtes  between  modernist  and 
fundamentalist  or  between  certain  denomi- 
nations on  the  one  hand  and  cerUin  ecxunen- 
leal  groups  on  the  other.  Mr.  Lyons  Is,  and 
believes  he  must  be,  neutral.  VOA's  neu- 
trality ought,  however,  to  be  that  of  the 
earnest  believer  In  the  relevance  of  religion 
to  the  national  ecene,  never  one  of  Indiffer- 
ence to  It.  The  neutrality  of  the  Voice  could 
well  lean  a  little  more  toward  benevolent 
concern,  and  a  little  away  from  the  detached 
attitude  of  the  theorist  who  has  no  stake 
In  the  issue. 

Presenting  a  true  picture  of  religion  is  not 
simple,  any  more  than  is  the  presentation  of 
a  true  picture  of  any  other  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Doob,  of  Yale,  a 
careful  scholar  of  propaganda  methods,  an- 
alyses the  difficulty  in  the  November  19S1 
United  Nations  World,  where  he  explains  the 
conflict  over  so  basic  a  matter  as  how  to 
tell  the  truth.  The  strategy  of  truth— the 
mirror  approach — attempts  to  reflect  reaUty 
about  thU  country,  in  hope  of  correcting 
misinformation  and  of  being  convincing. 
Opponents  of  that  policy  say  that  truth  Is 
relative  and  that  It  cannot  be  fully  Im- 
parted by  a  15-mlnute  broadcast.  These  op- 
ponents advocate  a  best-foot-forward  i>ollcy. 
Mr.  Lyon  appears  to  lean  toward  the  latter. 

Speclflcally,  then,  what  Is  broadcast  about 
reUgion.  whether  in  entire  programs  or  as 
fragmentary  parU  of  othersT  How  much 
time  U  devoted  to  the  subject,  when,  and 
to  which  countries?  The  second  question 
Is  more  easily  disposed  of  than  the  first  be- 
cause the  answer  is  now  known.  A  staff 
of  two  on  the  religion  desk  cannot  keep 
track  of  percenUges  or  time  totals;  it  has 
more  important  duties.  The  VOA  program 
schedules  are  complex.  Those  for  a  typical 
2-month  period  appear  in  a  booklet  printed 
partly  in  nearly  40  languages,  running  from 
Albanian  to  Vietnamese.  Ceruln  programs 
Include  some  regular  religious  content.  But 
the  amount  and  nature  of  religious  broad- 
casts vary  from  time  to  time  Just  as  they  do 
with  other  subjects.  If  the  total  broadcast 
time  to  a  given  country  is  only  15  minutes  a 
day  the  proportion  may  be  small  or  non- 
existent, especially  If  the  target  country  has 
many  religions. 

VOA  religious  materUI  Is  diversified.  One 
observer  might  Interpret  it  as  being  hardly 
religious  at  all,  according  to  his  understand- 
ing of  what  religion  encompasses,  whereas 
another  might  find  It  subsUntial  at  least 
quantitatively.  Here  are  some  of  the  many 
categories  of  material: 

Descriptive  programs:  One  on  the  Old 
North  Church,  of  Boston,  was  used  as  part  of 
Christmas  Eve  In  the  Churches  of  America. 
Here  also  might  come  the  extensive  religious 
programs  at  Christmas  and  Saster  particu- 
larly. "Our  whole  output."  Mr.  Lyons  says. 
"U  permeated  by  religious  material,  par- 
ticularly to  Christian  areas." 

Speeches  by  officers  of  Ooremment:  Am- 
bassador Francis  B.  Sayre,  United  SUtes  rep- 
resenutlve  in  the  United  Nations  Trxutee- 
ship  CouncU.  spoke  at  the  U.  N.  service  In 
Christ  Church.  New  York,  last  October  Por- 
tions of  his  address,  the  Christian's  Respon- 
sibility for  Influencing  the  Trend  of  World 
Affairs,  were  used. 

Special  ideological  programs:  Greatly  em- 
phasized, these  scripts  are  provided  by  ths 
Ideological  unit  of  the  program  services  sec- 
tion, a  typical  broadcast  being  a  narration 
on  Marxism  and  Religion  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Documentaries:  The  documentary  vnit 
prepared  a  program  (or  the  anniversary  al 
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the  birth  of  Mohandas  Oandhi.  Including 
a  recording  of  his  spiritual  message,  apcAan 
by  himself. 

Plays:  The  same  unit  prepared  Unto  You 
This  Day,  a  Christmas  drama  adapted  from 
the  domestic  radio  series,  the  Greatest  Story 
Erer  Told. 

Commentaries:  Mr.  Lyons  prepared  one 
such  on  Cardinal  Sapbleha  and  Religious 
Persecution,  telling  the  story  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Cracow  by  the 
Communisto. 

Features:  An  interview  conducted  by  Mr. 
Lyons,  with  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  presi- 
dent of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  was 
used  In  connection  with  the  observance  of 
Religious  Education  Week. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  regular  religious 
broadcasts  is  a  weekly  program  in  English. 
A  Nation  at  Worship.  Mr.  Lyons  describes 
It  as  "truly  religious  in  every  sense  of  ths 
word.  •  •  •  Includes  services  from  all 
denominations  as  well  as  special  inter- 
denominational ones  Uken  from  religious  ob- 
servances all  over  the  country." 

Questions  and  answers,  reporting  of  evenU. 
speeches  by  religious  leaders,  presentations 
of  statemenU  by  prominent  persons,  prar- 
ers,  and  music  are  among  ths  other  types  of 
programs. 

But  U  the  VOA  doing  the  best  Job  It  can 
with  religious  material?  Is  It  doing  ths  best 
Job  that  can  be  done?  This  observer  would 
say  "No." 

In  international  propaganda  work,  as  in 
church  life  itself,  the  resulu  are  likely  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  time 
and  money  Invested.  If  the  director  of  re- 
ligious programing  were  suppUed  with  a 
suff  of  10  and  given  far  more  time  for  re- 
ligious broadcasU.  at  least  the  quantity  of 
religious  material  would  increase. 

In  quality  much  of  it  is  of  a  high  order. 
In  general,  however,  it  lacks  warmth  and 
fervor.  The  appeal  is  largely  intellectual  or 
politically  propagandlstlc.  It  is  negative  be- 
cause It  is  either  merely  descriptive  or  re- 
pertorial  on  the  one  hand  or  absorbed  in 
attacking  the  views  of  the  enemy.  Except 
in  vague  terms  It  Is  not  an  expression  of 
a  profound  belief. 

Enthusiasts  for  Billy  Oraham  might  ob- 
ject—and rightly— becatise  evangellsU  of  his 
position  find  no  major  place  In  the  programs, 
although  they  are  important  element  in  the 
United  States  religious  scene.  The  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  might  declare  that  some  of  their 
records  are  as  worthy  of  presenution  as  the 
Tolce  of  Ohsndi  or  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Cltl- 
aens  who  believe  religion  is  religion  only 
when  It  achieves  the  spirited  response  of  the 
camp  meeting  revival  service  will  find  VOA 
programs  frigid.  Yet  such  meetings  are  part 
Of  our  religious  picture.  Objectors  to  the 
sociological  InterpreUtion  of  religion,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  label  VOA  dangerous 
merely  because  it  links  religion  with  better 
boosing. 

■•cognizing  that  VOA  is  an  Instrument  of 
psychological  warfare,  legally  compelled  to 
walk  a  tightrope,  and  handicapped  by  restric- 
tions of  time  and  money.  It  ncverthelss  must 
be  said  that  VOA  handles  religion  timidly, 
and  with  little  enthusiasm,  and  with  no  dis- 
coverable fervor.  Billy  Oraham  is  not  used 
because  anything  that  seems  like  proselytiz- 
ing is  suspect.  VOA  is  so  fearful  of  becoming 
an  evangelistic  agency  that  it  becomes  an  ad- 
Jimct.  without  realizing  it.  of  a  particular 
faith  whenever  It  beams  that  faith's  pro- 
grams exclusively  to  some  part  of  the  world 
where  that  faith  dominates.  Anything  that 
seems  to  be  of  a  condemnatory  nature  about 
man,  that  might  suggest  his  depravity  and 
his  need  to  be  saved,  is  firmly  excluded.  The 
deepest  concern  Is  exercised  for  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  target  area,  more  concern,  for 
example,   than  practiced   by  domestic  com- 
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merclal   radio  sponsors  with  a  product  of 
much  less  Importance  to  sell. 

Dr.  McCartney,  the  religion  consulUnt,  Is 
aware  of  thU.  He  told  Christian  Herald  this, 
when  asked  If  he  thinks  the  VOA  is  doing  a 
good  Job  of  getting  the  religioxis  ideals  of 
America  Into  lU  programing: 

"The  approach  (perhaps)  has  been  too 
apologetic.  Why  do  we  hare  to  be  so  cagey 
about  the  part  that  religion  has  to  play  in 
American  life?  Religion  is  a  factor  that  per- 
meates every  phase  of  our  life.  It  Is  otir 
faith  that  this  is  a  Nation  unOer  Ood.  that 
has  made  America  what  she  is.  We  should 
not  be  reticent  in  telling  the  world  that 
we  believe  In  Ood.  It  is  high  time.  In  the 
face  of  so  much  unbelief  in  our  own  coun- 
try and  the  aggressive  atheism  of  the  Krem- 
Un,  to  mount  a  forthright  spiritual  offensive 
with  everything  that  we  have  got.  Let  us 
soft  pedal  the  apologetic  note. 

"There  is  another  attack  that  would  be 
helpful  and  this  Is  to  put  less  emphasis  on 
our  'high  holiday'  approach  to  the  subject 
of  religion.  We  not  only  rise  to  special 
heights  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Thanksglv. 
Ing  Day  but  religion  is  a  round-the-clock 
characteristic  of  our  life.  No  matter  what 
the  census  says  about  the  millions  who  re- 
fused to  be  put  down  as  being  associated 
with  any  organized  church  or  synagogue. 
It  Is  nonetheless  true  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  i>opulation  has  lived  on  the  accumu- 
lated spiritual  heriUge  of  the  past.  Faith  in 
Ood.  In  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Ten  Command- 
menu,  and  in  the  Oolden  Rule  are  deep- 
rooted  principles  of  our  everyday  life  and 
these  comprise  the  grass-root  convictions  by 
which  we  exist  as  a  sUte.  We  could  well 
seize  every  opportunity  that  opens,  and  there 
are  many,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  religion 
Is  a  viUl  part  of  our  everyday  life." 

If  different  emphasis  is  to  be  given  in  these 
broadcasU  there  must  apparently  be  a  deci- 
sion In  the  highest  brackete:  Mr.  Compton, 
Mr.  Kohler,  and  others.  The  top  echelon  of 
VOA  must  fight  out  the  battle  of  the  mhror 
approach.  Within  American  religious  circles 
are  hosU  of  critics  of  the  churches  for  falling 
to  attract  more  adherenU.  We  hear  con- 
sUntly  the  accusation  that  Americans  give 
mainly  lip  service  to  religion,  that  our  politi- 
cal leaders  are  for  the  most  part  godless,  and 
that  the  rank  and  file  church  member  uses 
or  overlooks  unethical  practices  In  business 
and  public  life,  fails  to  f^ht  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  spends  more  on  cosmetics,  tobacco,  and 
movies  than  on  religion.  VOA  must  portray 
the  truth,  even  though  it  may  ritiau  the 
best-foot-forward  approach. 

But  VOA  need  not  only  mirror  religious  life 
In  the  United  SUtes.  It  can  draw  upon  the 
religious  heritage  of  this  Nation.  Is  not  that 
heritage  more  than  a  sUtlstical  pie  cut  Into 
sections  to  be  apportioned  to  various  reli- 
gloiu  groups?  Is  It  not  more  than  assigning 
13  days  annually  to  Catholics,  some  sup- 
posedly equiUble  number  more  to  Protes- 
tanu,  another  to  Jews,  and  then  assuming 
the  Job  is  done?  The  main  idea  to  be  com- 
municated is  the  sum  total  of  American  re- 
ligion and  Ite  meaning  in  the  Uves  of  our 
people. 

VOA  analyzes  Instead  of  synthesizes;  It 
tends  to  compartmenUIlse  the  faiths  of 
America  when  they  ought  to  be  shown  as 
the  product  of  a  melting  pot. 

Neither  excuse  nor  need  exlsto  for  pussy- 
footing or  temporizing  about  religion.  VOA 
has  a  great  body  of  truths  to  broadcast,  to 
dramatize,  to  describe,  to  discuss.  They  are 
fully  expressed  in  this  country's  great  reU- 
glous  heritage  and  in  the  faith  that  motivates 
scores  of  millions  of  Americans  today.  Per- 
haps VOA  should  do  a  little  lees  talking  and 
a  little  more  listening.  Then  the  Voice  of 
America  could  be  truly  the  Voice  of  the  Peo- 
ple. 


With  tiie  Pagan  Roman  Empire  and  th« 
Political  Sbucture  of  the  Criiiied 
World  Ditiateratiiic,  Patrick  Brooffht 
the  Word  of  God  to  the  People  of  Ire- 
land.  Throash  the  Lonf  Centuries  of 
the  Dark  Af  et,  the  Lamps  of  Leaminf 
Burned  Solely  in  the  Convents  and  the 
Monasteries  of  Ireland 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  March  17,  the  people  of  Irish 
extraction  and  their  friends  the  world 
over  celebrated  the  birthday  of  the  saint- 
ed Patrick.  The  honored  guest  and  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  one  hundred  and 
flfty-lirst  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Hi- 
bernian Society  of  Charleston  was  none 
other  than  America's  Congressman  at 
large,  the  Honorable  Pr.^nk  W.  Boykih, 
Representative  from  the  First  District  of 
Alabama. 

A  truly  festive  evening,  in  the  words 
of  the  Immortal  song  by  Victor  Herbert. 
"It  was  a  great  day  for  the  Irish,  that 
night." 

Congressman  Boykin's  address  to 
members  of  all  faiths  was  not  alone  a 
living  exemplification  of  one  man's  love 
of  his  fellows  but  of  his  long -time  friend- 
ship for  our  distinguished  colleague.  U 
Mkndkl  Rivers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  sit  in  Congress 
know  how  well  Prank  Boykw  loves  and 
esteems  his  friend,  Mendel  Rivers.  All 
who  know  Congressman  Frank  have  long 
since  learned  that  outside  of  his  Ood. 
his  wife,  and  family  there  Is  nothing  this 
side  of  heaven  he  treasures  more  than  he 
does  the  love  he  bears  his  fellow  man 
and  the  friendships  he  has  made  In  the 
years  gone  by. 

In  the  preamble  to  his  speech  in 
Charleston,  Congressman  Frank  de- 
clared that  Mkndkl  Rivkks  no  longer  be- 
longs solely  to  the  people  of  Charleston, 
but  rather  that  he  now  also  belongs  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Recounting  but  a  few  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Congressman  Boykin  went  on  to 
tell  of  Congressman  Rivers'  single- 
handed  work  In  inducing  the  United 
States  Air  Force  to  locate  its  new,  great 
$30,000,000  base  in  Charleston  when  a 
score  or  more  of  towns  along  the  sea- 
board were  pulling  every  possible  wire 
to  bring  it  to  their  own  localities. 

CerUlnly — 

Congressman  Boykin  declared — 
no  one  should  know  better  than  I  what  it 
meant  to  labor,  to  the  business  IntcresU,  to 
real-esUte  values,  and  to  the  over-all  com- 
mercial InteresU  of  a  city  such  as  Charles- 
ton to  liave  brought  this  new  payroll  to  the 
workers  of  Charlestoa. 
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It  !•  because  of  auch  facts  as  these  that  Z 
•ay  to  you — ao  long  as  Mendel  Riveis  serves 
the  First  DlBtiict  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
Ration's  Congress,  you  here  in  Charleston 
can  be  sure  you  have  the  finest  and  most 
effective  type  of  representation  that  can  be 
given  to  any  district  in  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  and  shall  ever  remain 
the  true  voice  of  its  people.  Every  man  who 
bas  ever  sat  in  this  House  has  borne  the 
hallmark  of  approval  placed  upon  him  by 
the  constituency  back  home  In  his  congres- 
sional district. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  know 
Mendel  Rivess  Irtimately — know  him  as 
a  man  whose  sincerity  of  purpose  we 
have  long  weighed  while  listening  with 
attentive  ear  to  each  and  every  word  he 
speaks  in  the  endless  debate."?  which  take 
place  dally  on  national  defense  issues, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

We  Judge  him  by  his  unbounded  en- 
ergy— and  we  adjudge  both  his  intellec- 
tual capacity  and  intellectual  honesty. 
We  ponder  on  his  sincerity,  his  integrity, 
his  understanding  tolerance,  tact,  and 
disinterestedness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  all  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  reading 
a  memorable  speech  made  by  Congress- 
man Frank  Boykin  to  the  Hibernian  So- 
ciety of  Charleston.  S.  C.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
Include  same  in  the  record  of  today's 
proceedings. 

That  speech  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Toastmaster,  memben 
of  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Charleston.  8.  C, 
and  friends,  I  know  of  no  distinction  that 
could  have  been  given  by  you  to  me  greater 
than  your  invitation  to  come  to  l>eauUful 
Charleston,  the  home  of  my  good  and  long- 
time friend.  Mkndbl  Rivebs.  and  address 
this,  the  oldest  Irish -American,  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  oldest  fraternal  organiza- 
tions existing  in  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  as  we  travel  onward 
through  life  and  in  the  crystallization  of 
the  many  friendships  which  we  form,  there 
la  always  a  someone  we  seem  to  regard  as 
closer  to  our  heart  than  all  others.  This  Is 
because  of  virtues  which  they  noesess, 
Virtues  which  we  ourselves  treasure.  Such. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  friendship  that  I  have' 
for  your  good  friend  and  my  good  friend 
liXMDKL  Rivxxs. 

There  .*^  no  man  In  Congress  more  be- 
loved, more  astute,  and  more  respected  tor 
his  wonderful  abilities  and  his  devotion  to 
duty  than  is  Mkkoki.  Rivxaa.  Somehow  1 
feel  that  he  no  longer  belongs  to  the  people 
of  the  First  District  of  South  Carolina.  It 
te  because  of  the  marvelotis  things  he  has 
accomplished  in  the  Nation's  Congress— and 
particularly  on  the  all-important  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee  of  the  House — which 
causes  me  to  say  that  he  now  belongs,  not 
alone  to  the  people  of  Charleston,  but  also 
to  the  Nation. 

X  remember  fun  well  the  almost  single- 
handed  fight  he  put  up  in  the  days  of  the 
economy  drive  initiated  by  Secretary  Louis 
Johnson — to  keep  open  the  great  Navy  yard 
here  in  Charleston.  For  days  MEffDit 
labored— personally  preparing  technical  and 
statistical  data  to  exhibit  to  the  Congress 
the  economy  that  would  be  effected  to  the 
Nation's  treasiiry  by  continuing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard.  Day 
after  day  he  worked  In  the  cloakrooms  as 
well  as  in  the  well  of  the  House— and  In  go- 
ing from  offlc«  to  oflloe  to  call  upoa  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Republican  as  well 
as  Democratic;  he  literally  wore  a  groove  in 
the  marble  floors  of  both  House  offlce  bulld- 
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of  his  constituency. 

The  fact  that  he  succeeded  In  his  task 

and  against  bitter  odds — was  the  greatest 
mark  of  commendation  and  respect  that 
could  be  paid  him  by  his  every  colleague  in 
the  House.  I  know  that  is  true  because  I 
was.  in  a  very  snuOl  way.  privUeged  to  help 
him  in  that  work. 

Certainly,  no  one  shoiild  know  better  *i\mi 
I  what  it  meant  to  labor,  to  the  business  in- 
terests, to  real-estate  values,  and  to  the  over- 
all commercial  interests  in  a  city  such  as 
Charleston  to  have  retained  that  payroll  to 
the  workers  of  this  metropolis. 

Squally  important  was  Mexdkl  Rivess' 
single-handed  accomplishment  in  Induclxig 
the  United  States  Air  Force  to  locate  its  new, 
great  $30,000,000  base  here  in  yo\ir  city  when 
a  score  or  more  of  towns  along  the  seaboard 
were  pulling  every  wire  possible  to  bring  it 
to  their  own  localities. 

It  is  because  of  such  facts  us  these  I  say 
to  you  that  so  long  as  ifnypi,  Rivess  serves 
the  First  District  of  South  Carolina  In  the 
Nation's  Congress — that  you  here  In  Charles- 
ton can  be  sure  you  have  the  finest  and  most 
effective  tsrpe  of  representation  that  can  be 
given  to  any  district  in  these  United  States. 

On  this,  the  natal  day  of  the  holy  St. 
Patrick.  I  glory  in  the  Irish  heritage  of  all 
in  this  room  and  with  all  of  Irish  extraction 
everywhere  on  earth.  U^  saying  tlUs,  I  am 
reminded  of  an  Irish  friend — whose  lesson 
to  his  little  daughter  went  something  ilk* 
this: 

"My  dear.  U  you  wen  not  Irish,  what  wo\Ud 
you  be?" 

She  responded  with  the  words  that  had 
been  taught  her: 

"Daddy,  if  I  were  not  Irish.  I  would  ac- 
tually be  ashamed." 

It  is  in  that  kind  of  ancestral  pride  that 
I  glory — ^for  I  believe,  deep  in  my  heart,  that 
there  Is  no  people  on  the  fsce  of  the  earth 
who  have  struggled  more,  or  against  greater 
odds — and. for  himdreds  of  years  before  the 
coming  of  Christ— to  do  all  that  Is  Just  and 
good  for  humankind — than  have  the  people 
of  ancient  Ireland. 

Men  of  Irish  blood  have  been  abaorbed  in- 
to the  national  life  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  took  up  their  homes — and  have  risen 
to  the  very  heights  of  poUtical  power  in  all 
nations  of  the  world.  They  have  indeUbly 
left  their  imprint  upon  the  ethical — the  so- 
cial— the  moral — the  religious — the  spirit- 
ual—and the  political  aspects  of  life  in  prac- 
tically every  nation  and  in  every  clime. 

I  have  in  Washington.  D.  C.  a  close  and  in- 
timate friend,  a  profound  sttident,  who  ooce 
made  the  statement  that  the  Irish  people 
were  possibly  the  lost  tribe  of  Israel.  Hs 
pointed  out  that  the  characters  in  the  Irish 
alphabet;  the  type  of  their  humanlUea  and 
Of  emotionalism:  their  love  of  Ood,  of  coun- 
try, and  of  family:  their  love  of  music,  arts, 
literature,  and  customs;  and,  in  fact,  many 
of  their  manners  can  be  directly  traced  back 
to  biblical  customs  and  people. 

One  statement  which  he  made  I  shall  never 
forget.  It  was  that  during  the  Dark  Ages, 
when  all  Institutions  of  learning  and  culture 
had  ceased  their  teaching  elsewhere  on  the 
earth,  that  in  every  convent  and  monastery 
in  Ireland  the  lamps  of  learning  were  kept 
burning  day  and  night  to  teach  the  higher 
sciences  of  aU  kinds. 

My  friends.  William  Peon,  the  English  son 
of  Irish  landed  gentry,  and  the  founder  of 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  credited  equally  as  much  as  any  other 
man — together  with  Thomas  Jefferson — with 
having  fathered  the  writing  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  of  these  United  States.  Penn  once 
stated  "that  a  people  who  are  not  governed 
by  God  will  be  r\iled  by  tyrants." 

That  was  his  observation  when,  after 
leaving  Ireland,  he-^returned  to  Essex,  Eng- 
land, to  take  up  his  duties  as  a  Quaker. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hibernian  Society  of 
Cbarlsston.  8.  C.  with  lu  methods  of  opera- 
tion and  the  roster  of  membership  composed 
ot  Oulstians  of  Irish  stock  and  of  ail  creeds. 
Is  socnsthing  that  might  weU  be  copied  in 
svery  dty  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  am  reminded  that  there  Is  an  ^^■'^'■tlnn 
somewhat  similar  existing  in  the  State  ot 
New  York.  caUed  the  HamUton-Jefferson  So- 
ciety. That  organisation  is  named  after 
these  two  great  patriou.  whose  philoeopbies 
of  government  differ  so  much  one  from  ths 
other,  but  whose  concepts  of  an  eternal  Gad 
are  identical  One  of  the  society's  bimonthly 
or  monthly  meetings  Is  presided  over  by  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  ths 
next  meeting  is  presided  over  by  a  member 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

Symbolic  of  tolerance,  such  Institutions  as 
that,  as  weU  as  this  Society  of  HlbernUns. 
will  forever  stand  as  pillars  of  cloud  by  day 
and  of  fire  by  night.  In  giving  Uving  evi- 
dence of  your  belief  that  the  fatherhood  ot 
Gcd  presupposes  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

My  friends,  we  are  assembled  here  tonight 
to  celebrate  what  is  prestuned  to  be  the  natal 
day  of  a  sainted  man  of  obscure  origin. 
Some  there  are  who  contend  that  he  was  • 
Norseman;  some  say  a  Roman;  others  say 
a  Scots-Gael.  All  are  agreed  that  he  wm 
not  a  native  to  Ireland,  and  certainly  all 
are  also  agreed  that  It  was  his  coming  to 
Ireland  which  gave  to  the  Irish  petals  their 
ever-present  desire  for  gaining  greater  favor 
In  the  sight  of  Ood  by  the  dotng  at  good 
works  among  their  fcllowmen. 

In  the  preface  of  his  Ancient  Irish  Postrv 
Kuno  Meyer  says: 

"For  once,  at  any  rate,  Ireland  drrw  oa 
herself  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  as  ths 
one  haven  of  rest  In  a  turbtilent  world  over- 
run by  hordes  of  barbarians,  as  the  great 
^minary  of  ChrisUanity  and  classic  learning. 
Her  sons,  carrying  ChrUtlanlty  and  a  new 
humanism  over  Great  Britain  and  ths  oon- 
tlnent.  became  teachers  of  whole  nations 
and  councilors  of  kings  and  emperors.  Ths 
CelUc  spirit  dominated  a  large  part  o*  ths 
western  world  and  its  Christian  ideaU  im- 
parted new  Ufe  to  a  decadent  civilization  " 
While  actual  historical  dau  on  8t  Patrick 
''f  l?7  *"*'  "lender— enough  Is  known  to 
establish  a  general  outline  of  his  life  Thto 
has  been  embroidered  by  a  rich  accretion 
of  legend.  Legends  themselves  arc  informal 
Uve.  often  expressing  much  about  the  char- 
acter  of.  the  subject,  and  even  more  perbaDa 
about  the  character  of  ths  people  amoos 
whom  the  legends  arise.  ^ 

I  am  myself  convinced   that  St    Patrick 
was     by    birth,    a    Brlton-the    son    of    a 
Christian  deacon.     The  place  of  his  birth  was 
in  aU  likelihood  a  locality  in  what  is  now 
Wales.     At  the  age  of  le.  he  was  captursd 
by  wild  pagan  marauders  from  Ireland!^  Thsy 
took  him  home  with  them  and  held  him  in 
captivity  for  «  years.     Here  he  was  assigned 
the  care  of  the  swine  herd.    Escaping^  1 
ablp  carrying  Irish  wolfhounds  for  export. 
Jl^**!*^  France^where    he   studied    for 
'**"         "**  monastery  of  Lerins.     It   was 
Ton  !  'l.'^''  monastery  that  hs  received  his 
call  to  his  missionary  enterprise  in  Ireland. 
This  was  about  the  year  A.  D.  482.     Thar* 
1«   a  long   and    confused   story   of   his  rela- 
lUons  with  pagan  chieftains  and  druld  priests. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  challensed 
royal  authority  by  lighting  the  Panchal  nr« 
on  the  hill  of  Slane  on  the  night  of  BkstOT 
even.     ThU  chanced  to  be  the  occasion  of 
a  pagan  festival  at  Tara  when,  by   imms- 
morlal   custom,   no   Are   might   be    kindled 
untU  the  royal  flre  had  been  lit.     On  an- 
other occasion,  history  recites,  he  overthrew 
a  famoiis  idol  on  the  plain  of  Mag  Slecht 
In  County  Cavan. 

Of  the  few  literary  remains  which  ars 
believed  to  have  come  down  to  us  from  St. 
Patrick  himself  U  a  letter  to  a  British  chief- 
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tain  called  Corotlcus.  This  man  had  raided 
Ireland,  had  slain  many  inhablUnU  at  the 
spot  where  be  landed,  and  had  actuaUy 
carried  others  off  to  slavery.  Patrick  wrote 
a  letter  of  protest,  a  letter  meant  for  Coro- 
tlctu  but  sent  to  his  foUowers.  gravely  re- 
buking hU  cruelty.  It  U  said  that  Patrick 
also  raised  money  for  the  redemption  of 
captives. 

The  age  in  which  St.  Patrick  lived  was 
one  in  which  ancient  ii^tltutlons  were 
breaking  down,  and  confusion  reigned  In 
men's  minds.  The  Roman  Empire  was  dis- 
integrating and  with  it  the  political  struc- 
ture of  the  clvlllEed  world.  Christian  civUl- 
■aUon  In  North  Africa  was  wiped  out  forever 
by  the  vandaU.  Because  of  the  withdrawal 
ot  Roman  troops,  Britain — which  had,  under 
Roman  protection,  reached  a  high  degree 
of  civilized  life — was  left  unprotected  to  the 
llUXMfds  of  such  piratical  marauders  as  the 
pagan  band  which  carried  Patrick  off.  Fear 
and  uncertainty  were  everywhere  in  that 
chaotic  time. 

It  was  Into  this  part  of  that  world— that 
Patrick  brought  two  great  and  related  ideas— 
faith  and  freedom. 

Patrick  was  first  and  foremost  an  apo«tle 
of  the  Christian  faith.  There  were  appar- 
Mtlj  Christians  in  Ireland  before  him — but 
It  was  he  who  made  the  country  domiuantly 
Christian.  So  thoroughly  did  he  do  it  that 
Ireland  becante,  for  the  next  700  years,  a 
center  of  learning  and  missionary  activity. 
From  Ireland,  mlssionsrics  went  to  Scot- 
Isnd — to  northern  and  central  Europe.  Ire- 
land was  a  kind  of  headquarters  of  culture 
and  religion  for  Western  Europe. 

It  was  at  this  same  time,  and  quite  log- 
ically so.  PaUlck  was  an  apostle  of  freedom. 
He  had  been  a  slave.  Now.  he  endeavored 
to  make  people  free. 

The  story  of  St.  Patrick  is  of  peculiar  rele- 
vance today  because  we  also  Uve  in  a  cha- 
otic wge — when  the  structure,  political  and 
otherwise,  c  n  which  humanity  has  rested.  Is 
breaking  down  by  the  forces  of  war  and 
history.  Fear  and  uncertainty  reign.  More- 
over, there  is  a  great,  powerful,  and  concerted 
attack  upon  Just  the  things  for  which  St. 
Patrick  stood. 

The  specter  of  Soviet  communism  which 
Is  stalking  over  the  world  today — is  the  de- 
nial of  religious  faith,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  denial  of  human  freedom.  Stalinism  Is 
f  odlsss.  It  Is  also  a  system  of  slavery  based 
on  contempt  for,  and  oppression  of,  the  com- 
mon man. 

But  there  Is  that  which  will  defeat  Stalin- 
lam.  It  is  Just  the  twofold  vital  quality 
Which  St.  Patrick  wielded  as  his  weapon. 
faith  In  Ood  in  the  one  hand  and  faith  in 
human  freedom  in  the  other.  These  are 
Indestructible  and  while  we  cling  to  them  we 
ars  Indestructible  too.  This  Is  the  lesson 
of  St.  Patrick  for  this  year  1852. 

With  the  indoctrination  of  Christianity  by 
8t.  Patrick.  Christian  teachings  and  learning 
went  hand  in  hand,  and  almost  every  one 
of  a  greet  multitude  of  holy  men  became  a 
scholar,  and  every  holy  scholar  became  a 
teacher. 

In  addition  to  their  Illuminations  of  the 
scriptures  by  these  scribes  and  teachers — 
there  were  no  art  practices  that  superseded 
the  perfection  that  was  wrought  in  metals. 
Even  to  this  day  there  are  still  remaining 
hundreds  of  beautiful  pieces  In  gold,  sliver. 
copper,  bronze,  and  brass.  Those  orna- 
ments of  ancient  pagan  days  consisted  usu- 
ally of  a  circle,  spiral,  lozenge,  and  parallels, 
but,  under  the  hands  of  a  Christian  artist, 
there  developed  new  patterns  the  most 
characteristic  being  the  divergent  spiral  or 
trumpet  pattern,  knotting,  and  Interlacing, 
of  most  divergent  patterns. 

The  pages  of  history  recite  no  greater  In- 
famy than  \8  recorded  pertinent  to  the  rape 
of  Ireland  by  the  British,  and  which  con- 
tinued for  almost  600  years.  Love  of  cus- 
toms, however,  was  so  strongly  Implanted 
in  the  IrU.h  mind  that  both  their  religion 


and  theU-  cxUture  stood  like  the  Rock  of 
GlbralUr  against  every  onslaught  of  the 
enemy  from  across  the  Irish  Sea. 

The  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
saw  the  beginning  of  the  unspeakable  per- 
secutions of  the  Irish  people.  Tortures  were 
instituted  which,  to  this  day,  make  men 
quail  and  their  flesh  crawl.  Much  of  the 
punishment  Inflicted  was  meted  out  to  those 
Who  even  dared  to  speak  the  native  lan- 
guage of  their  ancestors. 

In  his  Story  of  the  Irish  Race.  Seumas  Mac- 
Manus  wrote  in  part: 

"As  the  Elizabethan  ReformaUon  pro- 
gressed in  age,  their  methods  of  changing 
the  thought  of  the  Irish  people  took  on  even 
more  revolting  forms.  Some  of  the  subjecte 
chosen  for  punishment  were  burned  before 
a  slow  flre;  others  were  put  on  the  rack 
and  tortured  to  death;  while  still  others,  like 
Ambrose  CahlU  and  James  O'Reilly,  were  not 
only  slain  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  but 
their  inanimate  bodies  were  torn  into  frag- 
ments and  scattered  before  the  wind. 

"The  fate  of  the  gentle  and  saintly  Arch- 
bishop Plunkett  is  only  too  well  known.  His 
last  speech  ended,  the  cap  drawn  over  hU 
eyes.  OUver  Plunkett  again  recommended 
his  happy  soul,  with  raptures  of  devotion 
Into  the  hands  of  Jesus.  hU  Saviour,  for 
whose  sake  hu  died— tiU  the  cart  was  drawn 
over  him.  Thus,  he  hung  betwixt  heaven 
and  earth,  an  open  sacrlQce  to  Ood  for  in- 
nocence and  religion.  As  soon  as  he  expired, 
the  executioner  ripped  his  body  open,  pulled 
out  hU  heart  and  boweU,  and  threw  them 
Into  the  flre  already  kindled  for  that  pur- 
pose near  the  gallows." 

Story  is  told  of  two  Franciscan  monks 
Uken  and  thrown  •Into  the  sea;  of  another 
who  was  trampled  on  by  horses;  of  three 
laymen,  at  Smerwick,  after  having  their  legs 
and  arms  broken  with  hammers,  were 
hanged.  Similar  torture  was  inflicted  on  the 
Abbott  of  Boyle.  Story  is  also  told  of  three 
Franciscans,  at  Abbeyleix.  who  were  beaten 
with  sticks,  scourged  with  whips  until  the 
blood  came,  and  who  were  finally  hanged. 
One  Roche  was  taken  to  London  and  flogged 
publicly  through  the  streets,  then  tortured 
in  prison  until  he  died.  Another  was  flogged, 
salt  and  vinegar  rubbed  Into  his  wounds, 
and  then  placed  on  the  rack  and  tortured 
untU  death  came  to  his  release.  ColUns,  a 
priest  at  Cork,  was  placed  on  the  ra  k  and 
tortured  unto  death,  and  then  hanged. 
While  he  still  breathed,  his  heart  was  torn 
out,  held  up,  while  the  soldiers  of  the  queen 
cried  out  In  exultation,  "Long  live  the 
Queen." 

It  was  under  Elizabeth  that  decree  was 
Issued  that  every  Roman  priest  found  in  Ire- 
land after  a  certain  date  would  be  deemed 
guilty  of  rebellion,  hanged  until  death,  his 
bowels  taken  out.  and  his  head  fixed  on  a 
pole  in  some  public  place. 

Keating  tells  of  one  Bishop  Patrick  O'Healy 
and  of  Cornelius  ORourke  who  were  both 
put  on  the  rack,  their  hands  and  feet  broken 
by  hammers,  needles  thrust  unJer  their 
naiU.  untU  finally  they,  too,  were  hanged  and 
quartered. 

It  was  also  under  Elizabeth  that  a  price 
was  fixed  on  the  head  of  a  priest.  The  price 
was  made  equal  to  that  placed  on  the  head 
of  a  wolf,  a  sum  of  6  pounds. 

My  friends.  I  have  it  on  eminent  authority 
that  on  June  10  In  the  year  of  1567— and 
about  100  years  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion—Major Morgan,  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  stated: 

"We  have  three  beasts  to  destroy  that  lay 
burdens  upon  us.  The  first  is  a  wolf,  upon 
whom  we  lay  6  pounds.  The  second  Is  a 
priest,  on  whom  we  lay  10  pounds.  The 
third  beast  is  a  Tory." 

How  reminiscent  of  the  laws  which  govern 
those  behind  the  Iron  curtain  today  are  the 
penal  laws  which  were  enacted  in  Ireland 
in  the  era  succeeding  the  siege  of  Limerick. 
Then,  under  the  pledged  faith  and  honor  of 
the  EnglUh  crown,  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
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to  be  protected  in  the  free  and  unfettered 
exercise  of  their  religion.  This  legally  en- 
acted and  proclaimed  "protection"  provided 
among  other  things,  that  aU  Irish  were  for- 
bidden (1)  to  receive  education.  (2)  to  enter 
a  profession,  (3)  to  hold  public  office.  (4) 
to  engage  In  trade  or  commerce,  (6>  to  live 
In  a  corporate  town  or  within  5  miles  thereof 
(8)  to  own  a  horse  of  greater  value  than 
6  pouftds,  (7)  to  purchase  land,  (8)  to  lease 
land.  (9)  to  vote,  (10)  to  keep  arms  for  his 
protection,  (11)  to  hold  a  life  annuity  (12) 
to  rent  any  land  that  was  worth  more'  than 
80  shUUngs  a  year,  (13)  to  educate  himself 
or  his  child.  (14)  to  send  his  chUd  abroad  to 
receive  education. 

The  schoolmuter  and  the  priest  were 
banned  and  hunted  by  bloodhounds.  If  a 
man  were  discovered  In  the  act  of  having  his 
son  educated  at  home,  a  rtilnous  flre  and  a 
dungeon  awaited  him.  If  he  sent  his  son  to 
be  educated  abroad,  all  hU  property  was  con- 
fiscated, and  any  child  so  educated  was  auto- 
matically debarred  from'  aU  rights  and  prop- 
erties in  the  country,  and  moreover,  debarred 
from  the  prlvUege  of  inheriting  a  single 
thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  but  few  of  ths 
Inhumanities  visited  upon  one  of  the  earth's 
most  cultural  people  by  their  foreign  Eng- 
lish rulers  within  the  last  few  centuries.  It 
is  altogether  no  happ>enstance — when  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  Nation  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence— that  they 
wrote  into  that  document,  in  Ink  on  parch- 
ment, that  there  are  certain  inalienable 
righte  given  to  man  by  Ood  which  no  gov- 
ernment by  any  law  can  divorce  them. 

Foremost  and  greatest  of  all  inaUenabls 
rights  is,  to  my  mind,  the  right  to  make  con- 
tract. Second  only  to  that  is  the  freedom  to 
worship  the  Ood  of  your  own  choosing — the 
right  of  peaceful  assembly — tlie  right  to  pe- 
,tltlon  for  the  redress  of  wrong — the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury— the  right  against  Ulegal  search 
and  selztu-e.  All  are  things  that  were  written 
into  the  basic  freedoms  of  these  United 
States — largely  because  of  the  iniquitous  tor- 
ttu-es  that  had  been  visited  upon  the  Irish 
within  the  memory  of  those  who  lived  and 
signed  both  the  Declaration  of  Independencs 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  often  wondered  Just  how  much  the 
mass  of  our  people  in  America  today  treas- 
ure the  freedom  that  was  l>ought  so  dearly 
with  the  blood  of  the  patriots  who  served 
Gen.  George  Washington— called  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  Army  from  his  ofBcs 
as  worshipful  master  of  the  Alexandria- 
Washington  Lodge,  No.  22,  of  the  Order  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

It  was  by  no  accident  that  Freemasons  like 
Washington,  JefTerson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Paine.  Jackson.  Penn,  and  others,  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  great  BUI  of  Rights  by  dedi- 
cating their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  independence  of  these  United 
States,  and  brought  this  country  from  under 
the  tyranny  of  British  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  dark  days  ahead 
for  us  in  America.  With  the  government 
of  the  Communist  states  of  Soviet  Russia 
stirring  up  war,  insurrection,  and  rebellion 
on  every  hand,  we  must  not  only  defend  our 
own  way  of  life,  but  we  in  America  must  rise 
above  aU  aspects  of  the  world's  material 
problems  and  view  them  In  their  spiritual 
light  or  we,  too.  shall  lose  the  true  perspec- 
tive of  a  life  worth  whUe. 

Imagine  a  10-year-old  child  in  the  world 
of  today  watching  his  teacher  being  done  to 
death  for  merely  singing  the  national  anthem 
of  his  country.  Vision,  also,  the  sons  of  any 
five  men  in  this  room,  all  members  of  Boy 
Scout  troops,  being  compeUed,  as  were  those 
five  Czechoslovak  boys,  to  flee  their  native 
coimtry  a  few  weeks  ago  without  even  bid- 
ding their  parents  good -by. 

Imagine  the  chUdren  of  aU  within  the 
sound  at  my  voice  being  taught  in  their 
schools  that  prayers  to  Ood  wUl  go  unan- 
cwared— that   only   prayws   to  Fat^isr  Jo* 
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StaUn  wiU  taring  to  them  the  thlnn  they 
nmnt. 

Picture  vlth  me  the  native  Chinese  flee- 
ing from  China  to  Formoea  for  succor  and 
from  death  being  dealt  out  at  the  hands  of 
their  Communist  brothos.  That  Is  China 
today. 

Tmagine  a  new  nation  trying  to  Imlld  a 
modem  country  without  machinery,  and 
without  Industry  of  any  kind,  a  nation  whol- 
ly dependent  upon  manual  labor,  with  men, 
women,  and  oxen  as  the  beasts  at  burden. 
That  Is  Burma. 

My  frlendB.  I  would  not  be  altogether  can- 
did and  frank  were  I  not  to  caution  you 
that  eternal  vigilance  was  the  price  of  free- 

«lom  of  yotir  fOTebears  In  ancient  Ireland 

that  It  Is  the  price  that  we  of  this  generation 
wlU  have  to  pay  to  maintain  the  freedoms 
which  we  Inherited.  In  certainty,  It  Is  the 
price  we  will  have  to  pay  If  we  are  to  pass 
on  to  our  children  the  freedoms  handed  vu 
by  our  forebears. 

Other  than  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  ezem- 
pllDed  by  the  legendary  Santo  Qaus,  there 
la  probably  no  person  In  the  world  more 
revered,  beloved,  and  respected,  than  Is  St. 
Patrick,  the  hero  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
whose  memory  is  tonight  being  commemo- 
rated by  this  assembly. 

Here  In  Charleston  Is  a  high  school  named 
after  Bishop  Jolm  England,  a  man  who 
walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Ireland's  patron 
saint  and  whose  memory,  in  the  Cathollo 
hierarchy,  will  endtire  In  American  CathoN 
Iclsm  as  long  as  this  Nation  endures. 

I  am  one  who  would  like  to  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  Bishop  England  Is  with  us  to- 
night and  that  the  green  that  I  see  so  pre- 
dominantly exhibited  In  this  banquet  room 
la  symbolic  noc  n^one  of  the  verity  of  truths 
as  tought  by  6t.  Patrick  and  by  Bishop  Eng- 
land but  U  pqiially  symboUc  of  the  eternal 
justice  and  the  love  of  parent  and  of  country 
that  chare -terlzes  every  Irishman  and  man 
ot  Irish  anoratry  in  the  world  today. 

My  friends.  In  closing  let  me  say  that  I 
bring  to  y«  d  on  this,  the  one  btindred  and 
flfty-second  anniversary  of  the  foimdlng  ot 
this  great  society,  tidings  from  my  many 
Irlah  coU<.«gues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It^*  Abemethys,  the  Adalrs.  the  Arends. 
*°**  ^*  Ayres,  tte  Baileys  and  the  Bartletta. 
the  Berrys,  the  Bojgs,  the  Buckleys,  the  Bur- 
dicks,  the  Busbe^ns.  and  the  Bymsea— they 
aU  sahite  you  on  this  gala  night  and  tha 
birthday  of  the  great  »ind  good  St.  Patrick 

The  Cannons  of  Mlawurl  and  the  Coles, 
the  Corbetts.  the  Coxes,  and  the  Cunning- 
hams, together  with  the  Dawsons,  the  De- 
laneys,  the  Dempseys,  tlie  Donohuas.  the 
Donovans,  the  Doughton^-,  and  the  Doyles 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Democrats' 
Dlxlecrats.  or  Republican,  they  Join  with  the 
Batons,  the  Elliotts,  the  Fallons,  the  Ptelghans, 
the  Pentons,  the  PJyods.  the  Pogarty's,  the' 
Porands,  and  the  Jultons,«all  of  whom  are 
somewhere  in  some  lodge  hall  or  other  de- 
cent place  of  assembly,  and  they  Join  with 
you  all  In  the  gn;at  celebration  on  this  ITth 
day  of  March. 

The  Oarys  and  the  Gavins,  the  Gordons 
and  the  Gores,  the  Oranahans  and  the 
Greens,  the  Grangers,  whether  they  come 
from  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  have 
been  here  In  spirit  with  us  tonight  at  this 
great  banquet  bocu^.  The  Hagens,  the  Halls, 
the  Hardys,  and  the  Hardens,  the  Harts  and 
the  Harveys,  the  Hays  and  the  Heflemans. 
though  they  come  from  Arkansas.  Ohio,  or 
Kew  York.  Join  with  the  Hopes  and  the 
Howells,  with  the  Kearneys  and  the  Kearns, 
the  Keatlnga  and  the  Kees.  the  KeUeys  (Au- 
gustine B.  from  Pennsylvania  and  Edna  P. 
from  New  York),  the  Kennedys,  the  Keoghs. 
and  the  Kerrs.  the  Kllbums  and  the  Klldays, 
the  Kings  and  the  Klrwans,  In  Tn^k^r^g  this 
day  a  great  celebration. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  doesnt  matter  in 
the  House  of  Congress  whether  those  I  men- 
tion came  from  this  or  that  side  of  the  aisle. 


Then  Is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  all  of 
them,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  will 
stand  together  with  the  McCarthys,  tha 
MoOonnells.  the  McCormacks,  the  McCul- 
lochs,  the  McDonoughs,  the  McGraths,  ths 
McGregors,  the  MoQulres.  the  1  Iclntlres,  ths 
McKtnnons.  the  M»<MiiifiTn.  the  M<»M^|fVfTVT, 
the  McVeya,  that  the  Macks  and  the  Mad- 
dens, the  Ms  gees  and  the  Mahons,  the  Mans- 
flelds,  the  Martins,  the  Murphys,  and  ths 
Miirrays,  for  they  are  all  out  and  a-aingln* 
tonight  o*  the  wearin'  o'  the  green. 

I  might  Just  as  well  read  the  roster  of  ths 
House  of  Representatlvea  as  contlniie  to 
name  the  rest  uf  the  Irish  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  sit  In  that  body,  for.  In  addition, 
we  have  the  O'Briens  of  i*i<^>»tg»Ti  and  ths 
03rlens  of  IlllnoU,  the  O'Baras  of  Minne- 
sota, the  CKonakls  of  Wisconsin,  the  O'Nellla 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  OTooles  of  New  York, 
the  Phllblns  of  Massachusetts,  the  Prices  of 
DllPols,  the  Reddens  and  the  Reeces.  ths 
Reeds  and  the  Regans,  the  RUeys  and  the 
Rodlnos.  the  Rogers  and  the  Rooneys.  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Shafers  and  the  Sheehans. 
the  Simpsons  and  the  Buttons,  the  Teagues. 
the  Williams,  the  Welches,  and  the  Woods. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  no  less  a  personage 
than  J(»  MAxmf,  of  Massachusetts,  himself 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
House  of  Repreeentatives,  that  were  the  truth 
be  known,  that  the  family  of  U  ii»i«Tg|, 
BivxBs  are  themselves  from  the  county  ot 
Armagh  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Jos  MABTnf  boasts  that  he  himself  springs 
from  a  long  line  of  Irish  kings.  Be  says 
that  the  books  record  that  the  famlltos  of 
the  Rivers  In  Armagh  were  not  possssssd  of 
any  lands  upon  which  they  could  feed  their 
pigs,  so  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  love  that  the 
lands  of  the  Martins  were  loaned  to  the 
Rivers  that  they  couM  graae  their  herd  of 
swine.  And  graae  them  they  did.  In  pesos 
and  In  content. 

While  this  argument  was  a-golng  on  in 
Jumpa  JORK  McCoaMACK,  Democratic  leader 
of  the  House,  who  nearly  starts  a  fight  by 
a-saylng  that  no  Irishmen  never  sprang  from 
anything,  that  he  springs  at  them. 


Stala't  Sprkff  Offeatire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1952 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcokd.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
article  written  by  Richard  L-G.  Deverall, 
appearing  in  the  March  29,  1952,  issue 
of  America,  national  Catholic  weekly, 
entitled  "Stalin's  Spring  Offensive"; 
Staun's  Sraiwo  Orrxjisivs 
(Br  Richard  L-G.  Deverall) 

Plans  are  hatching  in  Moscow  for  Stalin's 
spring  offensive.  Last  year  It  was  the  peacs- 
slgnature  campaign.  This  time  It's  a  world- 
wide econcnnic  drive,  opening  with  a  trade 
conference  In  Moecow  April  8.  The  Kremlin 
hopes  to  undermine  the  unity  of  the  aUles 
by  exploiting  the  preeent  dangerous  Im- 
balance In  world  trade.  Stalin  U  ready  to 
furnish  raw  materials  to  the  war-weakened 
European  nations,  and  to  buy  their  capital 
goods  in  return.  The  Soviet  spider  thus 
hopes  to  entice  them  into  lU  economic  wsb. 

Last  year  Stalin  hid  inside  the  Picasso 
(love  of  pesos.  This  ysar  ths  Trojan  honm 
is  the  peaceful  coexlstenoe  theory,  accord- 
ing to  which  Communist  and  noQ-Ccmmu- 


nlst  nations  esn  Uvs  together  in  pesos  and 
harmony.  The  emphasis  now  is  on  trads, 
for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Two  distressing  devsiopm«its  in  the  noo- 
Oomntmist  world  make  this  revival  of  ths 
eosadstanos  tactic  dangerously  opportuns. 
Ths  first  Is  the  Anglo-American  crisis  vla-A- 
vis  Jupmn  and  the  future  role  of  Japan  In 
southeast  Asia.  The  second  is  the  developing 
trade-currency  crisis  In  England  and  Pranc«. 

The  Stalin  master  plan,  exploiting  these 
slmultansous  crises,  will  be  unfolded  In  ifos- 
eow  on  April  S  when  hundreds  of  foreign  in- 
dustrialists and  traders  will  convene  for  a 
week  to  talk  business.  As  ths  Daily  Worker 
announced  on  January  ao,  the  Kremlin's 
yorM  economic  conference  wUl  seek  to  im- 
prove the  llvirg  standards  of  the  world's 
peoples  through  peaceful  cooperation  of  dif- 
ferent countries  and  systems,  and  by  devel- 
opment of  economic  bonds  between  all 
oountrtes.  In  reality,  the  eonference  win 
Sim  to  spilt  the  free  world  and  expand  ths 
''ruble  bloc." 

mtW  SOTIST  TACTICS 
The  peaoeful-coexlstenoe  theory  must  bs 
viewed  against  the  facts  of  Soviet  Ideology 
and  history.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  SovUt 
Union  is  to  foment  world  rsvoluUon  until 
every  non-Communist  nation  is  part  oi  m 
single  economic  system  bound  together  into 
a  poUtlcal  commonwealth  of  Socialist  repub- 
lics. Like  Lenin  before  him.  Stalin  has  i«- 
PMtsdly  sOrmed  and  rsaSnxMd  this  ^—t 
In  reaching  the  obJecUve,  however,  the  Com- 
munist revolution   ebbs   and  flows. 

In  a  period  of  How.  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
•ggreeslve.  adds  territory  and  resorts  to  mili- 
tary force  and  other  devices  to  subvert  non- 
Communist  foroes.  In  a  period  ot  ebb. 
when  the  defensee  of  the  free  world  against 
Communist  aggi  nasi  on  are  strong,  the  Krem- 
lin calls  a  halt  and  regroups  Its  forcss  for 
the  next  big  push. 

After  RussU  was  Invadsd  by  mtlsr  in  IMI. 
the  Communists  were  on  the  defensive  et>b. 
There  they  remained  until  the  Yalta  n^i^m 
ment  and  the  other  wartime  events  playvd 
into  their  hands.  By  1M5  a  flow  was  agala 
^SMmlble.  It  was  not  a  fun  flow,  how- 
ever. The  Kremlin  felt  obliged  to  combine 
Its  sggreaalve  designs  sgalnst  China  and 
Kastem  Europe  with  some  double  talk  about 
peaceful  coexistence. 

The  Soviet  gas  balloon  was  punctured, 
however,  when  the  Communists  tried  to  dis- 
rupt the  Marshall  plan  and  brutally  dragged 
Csechoalovakla  behind  the  Iron  curtain  early 
in  IMS.  In  March  of  the  same  year  Pivsl. 
dent  Truman  made  the  historic  decision  that 
It  was  Impossible  any  longer  to  pirt  faith  In 
Soviet  pledges  of  cooperation.  The  cold  war 
then  went  into  high  gear.  Our  resistancs 
moimted  with  thfl  establishment  of  NATO 
and  intervention  \n  Korea. 

During  May  and  Jiue  1981.  Russians  and 
Red  Chinese  therefore  again  started  pub- 
lishing arUcles  about  peaceful  coexistence, 
preaaglng  a  major  shift  In  Soviet  tactics. 
Within  the  month  the  change  was  empha- 
sised when  Kremlin  houseboy  Jacob  Malik 
proposed  a  truce  In  Korea.  Early  In  July 
the  U.  8.  S.  R.  launched  a  new  publication,  the 
English-language  News,  which  has  since 
hammered  on  the  theme  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence with  particular  pointed  reference  to 
Britain.  In  December  of  1950  Comrade  Berla 
declared  In  the  Communist  New  World  Re- 
view: 

"Today  we  have  Incomparably  greater  po- 
tentialities for  buslnes  relations  with  capl- 
Ullst  countries  •  •  •  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  rulers  of  these 
states  have  •  •  •  taken  the  course  of 
««*«rminlng  and  disrupting  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  U.  8.  8.  R." 

Russia  has  now  adopted  a  new  tactic:  that 
of  spUtting  the  Western  Allies.  On  January 
91  of  this  year  Peter  W.  Pospelov.  spesUi« 
before  Stalin  and  the  Politburo  on  the  anni- 


versary of  Lenin's  death,  predicted  a  gen- 
eral crisis  of  caplUlIsm  and  said  that  the 
complete  victory  of  communism  was  now  In 
sight.  MeanwhUe  the  Russians  flooded  their 
press  with  more  overtures  to  the  British. 
M^Mnted  the  difficulties  of  the  British  bn- 
plre  and  Indicated  that  the  Ruaslaiu  would 
be  glad  to  help  the  British  preeerve  their 
emolre.    This  Is  new. 

The  Russians  are  also  wooing  the  West 
Germans  with  Ules  of  the  huge  success  of 
fl^'P'«    ODuncll    for   Mutual    Economic   Aid 
(Opmscon)    and    with    hints   that   Western 
Oarmany  would  be  better  off  Inside  Coms- 
eon   than    allied    with    the   MarshaU    plan 
oountrlee.     Early  in   Pebruary   Mrs.   Rooee- 
^l*fvport«<l  from  Prance  that  the  same  sort 
^Vpropaganda  was  seeking  to  attract  Prench 
ouBtnsssmen  and  IndustrlalUte. 
-On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  Rus- 
slins    are    particularly    wooing    India    and 
Japan.      For  some  years  the  Soviet  press  has 
denounced  the  "poison"  of  ObandlUm  and 
has  called  Nehru  the  lackey  of  American  Im- 
perialism.   The  Indian  Communists  recenUy 
shifted  from  their  poUcy  of  Insurrection  to 
one  of  quasl-Oandhian  peace  and  nonvio- 
lence, and  the  Soviet  Union  began  speaking 
in  a  new  and  gentle  voice.     India  has  bitten 
hard   on   the   sugar-coating   of   this   trans- 
formed Soviet  propaganda.     The  recent  In- 
temaUonal  Industries  Pair  held  In  Bombay 
Included  a  huge  and  very  vocal  Soviet  ex- 
hibit.    Now  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  U  playing  a  major 
role  In  the  International  Film  Festival,  using 
culture  as  a  wedge  for  economic  penetration 
of  India. 

^mnoe  last  November  the  Kremlin  has  been 
jooing  the  Japaness.  Dssplte  the  fact  that 
lioaoow  reosntly  denounced  the  Smperar  as 
a  war  ertminal  and  has  ordered  lu  party  In 
Japan  to  fight  an  underground  batUe  against 
the  Tokyo  regime,  RussU  U  offering  to  sell 
eoal  to  Japan  at  910  per  ton.  In  contrast  with 
the  American  price  of  gSO  per  ton.  As  Rus- 
sia goee  about  the  business  of  seducing  the 
Japaneee,  Soviet  propaganda  emphasises  the 
theory  of  peaceful  coexutence. 

sarrAnt ,  jar  an.  aws  sottthxast  asu 
The  resurrection  of  Japan  as  the  msjor  In- 
dustrial nation  of  Asia  Intereeta  Moscow 
and  troubles  London.  It  troubles  London 
because  if  Japan  expands  into  southeast 
Asia,  buying  food  and  raw  materials  and 
offering  in  return  marltlme-banklng-lnsur- 
ance  services  and  consumer  and  capital 
goods  the  Japanese  will  be  directly  com- 
peting In  a  large  part  of  the  Commonwealth's 
sterling  bloc. 

This  incipient  trade  war  has  matured  dur- 
ing the  past  8  years  and  la  now  entering  a 
crlaU  atage  with  the  approaching  Implemen- 
toUon  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  The 
Brttlah  view  U  that  Japan  should  direct  her 
export  trade  to  Red  China,  since  China  Is  the 
natural  market  for  Japan.  This  policy 
would  deflect  Japanese  oompeUtlon  from  the 
Asian  sector  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
BrlUsh  argimient  suffers,  however,  from  the 
fact  that  Nippon  haa  recovered  most  re- 
markably without  alcable  trade  with  China. 
Moreover,  Japan  U  logUUcally  cloae  to  south- 
east Asia,  whereas  Britain's  lines  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  long  and  pass  through  the  cur- 
rently disttirbed  Sues  Canal. 

India  U  also  Involved  In  this  competition 
for  trade,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  activities 
of  the  Indian  Mission  in  Tokyo.  There  Chief 
K.  K.  Chettur  works  with  Japan's  left-wing 
Social UU  In  spreading  neutralism  and  push- 
ing for  Japanese  economic  cooperation  with 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

London's  apprehensions  over  expanding 
Japanese  trade  in  southeast  Asia  (a  trade 
which  the  United  States  favors)  Is  under- 
standable. The  British  rearmament  program 
means  a  cut  In  consumer  goods  and  In  the 
amount  of  machinery  available  for  export 
to  Asia.  That  gives  Japanese  businessmen  a 
chanoe  to  capture  Britlah  markeu.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Japanese  are  ahying  sway 
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from  rearmament  and  devoting  their  Indxia- 
trial  capacity  to  making  the  gooda  which 
Aala  needa. 

Britain  can  hardly  welcome  a  rsosnt  an- 
nouncement of  Nippon's  eoonomic  stabili- 
sation board.    The  board  declared  that  the 
Japaneee   Government   wUl    underwrite    the 
investment    throughout    southeast    AsU    of 
•91.2ao,000  during  the   next  6   years.    The 
Japaneee  program  follows  by  a  few  months 
the  Uunchlng  of  the  Commonwealths  Co- 
lombo plan  for  Asia,  which  excludes  Japan 
and  appears  to  be  In  part  a  drive  to  build  up 
the  sterling  bloc  at  the  expense  of  Japan. 
Nevertheless.  Pakistan  Is  making  plans  for 
Industrialisation   with  Japanese  machinery 
and  technical  aid.     Japaneee  capital  U  en- 
tering the  Portuguese  colony  of  Goa  In  India 
to  develop  Iron-ore  depoalu  for  the  blast  fur- 
naces of  Japans  huge  steel  mills.    In  India. 
In   IndonesU,   In   ThaUand  and   In   Malaya 
the  Japanese  are  planning  other  InvestmenU 
to  exploit  rich  resources  of  raw  materlala  and 
K      *  *^**  Asian-Japanese   "coprosperlty 
sphere."   relying   on   commerce   Instead   of 
arms. 

Britlah  fear  of  Japan  Is  heightened  by  the 
latter  s  successful  negotiations  with  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Indonesia  over  war  reparations 
Theee  nations  have  accepted  the  principle 
that  Japan  will  pay  reparations  In  the  form 
Of  technical  know-how  and  services.  This 
arrangement  will  help  to  put  Japan  back  in 
business  throughout  southeast  Asia  as  the 
industrial  "elder  brother"  of  the  rich  but 
industrially  backward  former  colonial  areas 
The  BrlUsh-owned  South  China  Post 
Herald  charged  last  January  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  supplying  cheap  cotton  to  Hong 

banning  shipment  of  American  cotton  to 
Hong  Kong  lest  It  fall  Into  Red  Chlneee 
hands.  The  Hong  Kong  paper  said  that  the 
Amertcans  were  backing  Nippon  In  plans  to 
flood  southeast  Asia  with  cheap  textUes 
which,  they  tartly  noted,  would  go  to  Red 
China  anyway.  Thu  lll-feeUng  between 
Britain  and  the  United  Statas  over  the  eco- 
nomic role  of  Japan  In  southeast  Asia  la 
exacerbated,  as  David  Lawrence  pointed  out 
r«*ntly,  by  the  BrltUh  belief  that  the 
Korean  war  Is  a  mistake  which  should  be 
liquidated  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  problem  of  Japan's  economic  rela- 
tions with  southeast  Asia  In  real  and  urgent 
It  cannot  be  solved  by  mere  stopgap 
measures.  We  have  somehow  to  find  a  pol- 
icy which  will  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
free  world  and  fit  West  Germany  and  Japan 
Into  It  without  driving  Britain  and  France 
into  bankruptcy.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  continue  to  deny  Mao  Tse-tung  the 
capital  and  consumer  goods  he  desperately 
wante  for  his  Red  Chinese  military  Jugger- 
naut. The  need  for  such  a  policy  empha- 
sizes the  sectional  nature  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  suggeste  that  It  has  been  at  best  a 
stopgap  program  too  much  concentrated  on 
Bxirope  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest  of  the  frss 
world. 

KNOLAWO  AND  FSANCS 

The  economy  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth depends  In  an  Important  way  on  the 
rich  dollar-earning  tin  mines,  rubber  plan- 
tations, and  similar  raw-material  sources  of 
India.  Ceylon.  MaUya.  North  Borneo,  and 
other  countries  formerly  attached  or  stlU  at- 
tached to  London.  These  free  nattona,  do- 
minions, colonies,  and  trusteeships  are 
members  of  the  sterling  bloc.  This  Is  larger 
than  the  Commonwealth,  because  It  Includes 
Burma.  Iceland,  the  Irlah  Republic,  Libya, 
and  other  countries.  The  distinction  is  very 
important.  Although  the  United  »:ingdom 
and  some  other  Commonwealth  countries 
are  suffering  rising  dollar  deficits,  the  col- 
onies oontrolled  from  London  hsve  a  sur- 
plus and  fumiah  many  dollars  to  the  stcrlina 
bloc. 

Brt  Uah  gold  and  dollar  rsssrvas  smounted 
to  93.806.000,000  In  19«S.  Within  9  yean 
they  fsU  to  91J40/XXMMNl    Devaluation  ct 
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the  pound  In  1040  helped  to  alow  American 
importe  Into  the  sterling  bloc  and  stepped  un 
doiiar-earning  exporte.  The  outbrM^  of  ths 
Korean  war  and  vast  American  stockpiling  of 
eesentlal  raw  materlala  which  followed  in 
1950  raised  world  prices  of  tin,  wool,  and 
rubber  and  sharply  Inorsassd  the  Common- 
wealth's dollar  earnings.  By  the  middle  of 
1961.  London's  gold  and  silver  reserves  had 
therefore  climbed  to  93367.000.000. 

Within  6  months,  however,  the  rnssrrss 
dropped  sharply.  During  the  last  S  months 
of  1951  the  sterling  bloc  suffered  Ita  worst 
drain  In  history— 9834.000,000.  It  is  now 
eetlmated  that  If  thta  drain  oontlnuea.  ths 
sterling  bloc,  which  now  has  a  reeerve  of 
99,336,000,000,  will  be  bankrupt  by  the  end 
or  this  year. 

There  are  several   explanations  for   this 
sudden  reversal  in  Britain's  eoonomic  pros- 
pecte.     First,   the  spectacular  oold-war  rise 
In  the  prices  of  rubber.  Un.  wool,  and  other 
raw  materials   the  sterling   bloo  sells   haa 
been  halted  and  reversed,  partly  as  a  result 
of    dellbersto    United    States    oountermess- 
ures.     MeanwhUe    prloee    of    United    Statee 
goods  the  sterling  bloo  buys  have  remained 
high.     Secondly,    India's   growing   postwar 
deficit  has  driven  her  to  make  extraordinary 
withdrawals  of  blocked  sterling  reeerves  held 
by  London.    This  blocked  sterling  Is  a  debt 
which  Britain  owes  India  for  servloee  ren- 
dered during  World  War  n.    The  vast  uss 
of  blocked  sterling  for  food  Im  porta  hM 
not  helped  either  Britain  or  India.     More- 
over, British  exporta  to  the  dollar  area  have 
fallen  during  the  past  year.     The  Iranian 
crlsU  of  I9fil  has,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  deprived  Britain  of  the  profits  and 
taxes  normally  due  from  the  quasi-govern- 
mental Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.     Finally,  the 
high  cost  of  rearmament  to  Britain  coincided 
with  the  end  of  MarshaU  plan  aid  to  ths 
United  Kingdom. 

As  Britain  faoes  her  third,  and  worst,  post- 
war flnanclal  crisis,  a  conference  of  common- 
wealth finance  ministers  met  In  London 
dxirlng  January  to  plan  further  austerity, 
with  further  slashing  of  British  and  com- 
monwealth Importa.  The  ministers  also 
maae  a  bid  for  American  dollar  Investmenta 
In  commonwealth  areas.  They  Indicated 
quite  clearly,  however,  that  their  chief  hops 
was  rising  sales  of  raw  materials  in  ths 
American  market.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Church- 
ill came  to  America,  he  was  among  other 
things  a  high-level  salesman  of  British-con- 
trolled Malayan  tin. 

France  meanwhile  suffers  from  currency 
debasement,  high  prices  of  imported  raw 
materials,  and  large  expenditures  to  finance 
the  war  In  Indochina.  This  February  ths 
Prench  slashed  importa  in  a  frantic  sffort 
to  avoid  the  same  kind  of  crisis  that  threat- 
ens Britain. 

As  with  the  Anglo-American  dilemma  vls- 
k-vls  southeast  Asia  and  Japan,  so  the  solu- 
tions of  the  British  and  French  crises  must 
be  global,  long-term  solutions  and  not  Just 
further  stopgap  measures,  such  as  the  In- 
jection of  more  dollar  aid  on  a  ahort-tarm 
loan  or  gift. 

Aiua  or  nra  ai  oacow  cownansrcs 
The  Soviet  economic  offensive  U  a  reflec- 
tion of  ite  desperste  need  for  strategic  raw 
materials  and  machinery.  The  maselve  Rus- 
sian arms  program  Is  taking  ita  toll.  Bo  is 
the  United  States  ban  on  shlpmente  of 
strategic  goods.  There  are  slgiu,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  mounting  economic  crisis  In 
China.  If  Stalin  can  secure  a  quick  peace 
In  Korea  and  break  the  economic  boycott  of 
Bed  China,  he  can,  on  the  one  hand,  aid 
Mao  to  prepare  for  future  aggreselcm  and. 
at  the  same  time,  use  trade  to  Infiltrate 
India  and  Japan  and  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  Atlsntle  Pact  nattons. 

A  meeting  of  ttis  tap-rsakHw  Soviet  and 
satellttc  odfcftate  at  nsiMisi  was  t  l...l»1rd 
to  precede  ttis  World  g^"**— fa-  Coaif  erenc* 
by    1    nkooth.    This   coaiflstcnoe   socsbt   to 
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tar^  new  tnute  de«la  binding  together  the 
economic*  of  the  European  HitellltC8  wltb 
the  economle*  of  the  Soviet  Far  East:  Sak- 
halin, the  CommunlBt-controlIed  sections  of 
Indochina.  North  Korea,  and  Red  China, 
Taaa,  for  example,  haa  been  playing  heavily 
on  the  note  that  the  opening  up  of  huge 
markets  In  Red  China  la  a  fact  which  can- 
not be  Ignored  by  a  Western  Europe  seeking 
to  Increase  exports  of  machinery  and  mana- 
faetured  goods. 

Anthony  Bden  recently  told  the  Commons 
that  no  British  representatlTes  would  be  sent 
to  Moscow — but  added  that  the  Government 
woold  not  block  businessmen  who  wanted 
to  go  In  a  private  capacity.  Even  Brastl  has 
described  the  Moscow  Conference  as  of 
transcendental  Importance,  and  JOao  Al- 
berto, Director  of  the  Economic  Department 
of  Brasll's  Foreign  Mlntotry,  has  uinoiineed 
that  hte  government  will  wnd  two  offldal 
observe! «  to  the  conference. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acbeson  recently 
returned  from  a  European  trip  during  which 
he  discussed  further  financial  and  military 
help  to  the  NATO  conmiunlty.  If  Itr.  Ache- 
son's  plans  are  hamstrung  by  congressional 
slashing  of  American  aid,  the  Soviet  export 
offensive  may  appear  more  acceptable  than 
before,  even  to  our  an tl -Communist  allies. 
The  vital  point,  however.  Is  tlu^x  the  lio*> 
eow  Conference  Is  based  on  tl-e  global  Inter- 
dependence of  the  Soviet  wirw:  In  con- 
trast, our  policies  have  nuforturiately  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  sectional  approaches. 
If  we  continue  to  corxcntrstt  ot;  building  the 
West  wbUe  the  Orient  crumblr^  In  disorder, 
the  Moscow  Conference  may  mark  a'  mile- 
stone not  only  In  further  defeats  for  the  frte 
world  to  the  ea»t,  tut  In  the  concurrent  de- 
terloraUon  of  the  free  world  In  the  west. 

If  America  and  her  allies,  by  q;>eedy  action, 
can  bring  to  fruition  a  plan  for  global  co- 
prosperity  of  the  free  world,  we  can  sharpen 
the  internal  crisis  In  Re  China  and  per- 
haps so  weaken  the  Soviet  ITnton's  ruble- 
bloc  economy  that  the  Russians  wUI  be 
forced  to  turn  from  a  war  to  a  peace  economy 
In  order  to  save  thehr  own  necks.  The  need 
for  global  economic  action  by  the  free  na- 
tions was  never  so  urgent— and  it  must  b« 
on  a  complete  East -West  basis.  Oar  Job  Is. 
by  bold  proposals  of  our  own.  to  turn  the 
i*t»cam  Conference  Into  a  crushing  defeat 
tor  the  Russians  and  to  make  Stalin  and 
Pospelov  eat  their  words.  If  we  take  such 
action  now.  then  not  the  ftee  world,  but  the 
Communists  would  face  an  Internal  crisis 
WW  we  take  It?  Or  will  we  make  economv 
ntber  than  vlctas7  our  slogan? 


Public  Power:  Sodafism  Gaily  Packag«4 

EXTENSION  OP  REBXARKS 
ov 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  KEW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXPRSSSNTATIVES 
Tueaday.  March  2i.  1$S2 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Q^eaker.  under  leare  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoRD,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  very  well-written  article  by 
George  E.  Sokolsky  as  it  appeared  in  the 
March  20.  Ift52.  edition  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  y.)  Tlmes-UnloiD. 
The  article  follows: 
Public  Powzb:  Socht.wii  Oailt  Packaob 

<By  OMTge  B.  SokoMky) 
Thm  Brftlsh  Socialists,  when  they  were  tn 
power,  nationalised  about  SO  percent  of  the 


British  economy.  TTiey  did  It  openly  and 
candidly:  they  t<dd  the  British  people  with 
forthright  honesty  what  they  were  doing  and 
why.  They  called  themselves  Socialists  and 
made  no  bones  about  It.  For  6  years,  the 
Kltlah  people  accepted  sodaUsm  and  then. 
by  a  narrow  margin,  they  turned  oat  the  So- 
cialists and  put  In  the  ConservatlvM  under 
Winston  ChurchUl. 

In  this  country,  we  have  for  almost  SO 
years  been  engaged  In  one  form  or  another  o* 
socialisation.  We  have  called  It  tht-  Ifew 
Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  and  even  Private  Enter- 
prise. The  theory  has  been  that  It  1»  pos- 
sible to  sell  the  American  people  anything. 
as  long  as  It  Is  gaily  packaged. 
^  Ctae  of  the  services  that  has.  In  a  me«sure. 
been  socialised.  Is  electric  power.  Ho  state- 
ment was  made  that  socialization  was  in- 
tended; such  slocans  m  TVA"  or  Tlood 
Control-  or  Ttural  Bectrtflcatton**  w«r« 
employed. 

In  this  article,  1  am  not  going  to  dlsima 
the  virtues  of  the  effort  but  the  methods  of 
accomplishment. 

The  assumption  of  the  British  Socialists 
has  been  that  the  British  people  are  tuM' 
clently  mature  to  understand  a  program;  th« 
asstunptlon  of  the  American  soclallsrs'  hsa 
been  that  the  American  people,  being  poim- 
cally  Inunature,  preferring  circuses  to  Idess. 
need  to  be  fooled  Into  doing  what  Is  good 
for  them. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1M4,  which  Is  a 
socializing  measure,  we  are  now  told,  requires 
that  mtmldpalltles,  other  public  autbonOes. 
and  cooperatives  created  under  Rural  Hectrl- 
fleatlon  Acts,  be  given  preference  tn  thr  dls- 
tilbntlon  of  public-owned  power  facilities. 
However,  we  are  not  being  told  that  what  is 
meant  by  "public  power"  are  those  facilities 
bWJt  by  Army  engineers  as  Incidental  to  res- 
ervoir projects  for  flood  control  purposes. 

Bven  the  TVA  was  created  to  regulate  the 
stream  flow  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting navigation  and  controlling  floods. 
The  production  of  electric  power  was  to  be 
incidental.  Actually  TVA  Is  a  socialized 
power  project,  competing  with  and  tending  to 
absorb  privately  owned  power. 

In  the  great  debate  on  this  subject,  la 
which  WendeU  Wlllkle  defended  private 
power,  the  Oovemment  denied  the  soclallalns 
character  of  TVA. 

The  question  that  arises  here  Is  the  oonH- 
dence  of  government  In  the  people.  If  the 
Oovemment  frankly  admitted  what  It  In- 
tended to  do.  the  people  might  have  sup- 
ported the  position  of  the  Government  But 
oar  politicians  were  taking  no  risks  of  that 
tod.  They  packaged  their  socialistic  Inten- 
ttons  in  the  beautiful  colors  of  preserving 
jwtvate  enterjHlse  from  the  ravages  of  revolu- 
tloo. 

T^ey  shifted  the  costs  from  the  erecUon  of 
Qovemment-owned  power  to  such  Items  as 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  so  forth. 

Tlie  comparative  costs  between  privately 
owned  and  Oovemment-owned  power  proj- 
ects are  falsified  by  not  Including  Interest 
charges  or  the  equivalent  of  Federal   State 
and  toeal  taxse  which  the  private  company 
has  to  pay  and  the  Govenunent  project  doea 
not  have  to  pay.    The  Treasury  of  the  United 
?***»■   "<»   therefore  the  taxpayer,  absorb 
losses,  if  any,  in  the  Government  project 
Maybe  the  people  want  It  that  way,  but  It 
"  never  explained  to  the  people  that  this 
a  movement  In  the  direction  of  sociallz- 
if*  ?J^**  l****™*^  ^nd  putting  the  coet  of 
its  operation  on  the  taxpayer.    At  the  present 
time,  such  an  effort  at  soelalteatlon  la  being 
made  with  power  developed  on  the  Niagara 
River,  where  private  entvprise  has  been  oo- 
srating  for  80  years. 

i2^L  ^  '"""  *^*  P»*»»*ely  owned  hydro- 
eieetne  companies  on  the  Niagara  River  have 
■ought  to  expand  their  faclMties  but  were  in- 
hlbitedby  ourtreatles  with  Canada  concem- 
mg  watgr  diversion.  Now  that  that  haa  Ijeen 
•nwnged.  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  seized 


upon  the  idana  of  these  prtvata  eompaalss 
and  proposes  to  sodallas  them— but  without 
ths  packaging  of  flood  oontro!,  Irrigatkai. 
navlgatioii.  ste.  This  is  a  straight  out-aad- 
out  plan  for  sodallaatlaii. 

Here  is  an  Instance  eoncsraing  which  tha 
people  can  make  a  decision. 

Do  tbey  want  a  social  taation  or  notf 

Do  they  desire  a  duplicate  Government  op> 
eratlon  which  can,  by  the  elimination  oi  tax 
faetors,  put  prlvstely  owned  opsrattooa  oo  • 
noncompetitive  baste,  thus  destroying  the 
property  values  of  an  existing  system  of 
power  provision  t 

And.  of  oourse.  the  cost  of  the  affcrt  would 
haTS  to  be  loaded  on  the  taxpayer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RKBCARKS 

ov 

HON.  EDWARD  A  GARMAn 


Df  THl  ROD8S  OF  RSPRKEirTATIVB 
Tuesday.  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  aware  of  the  Mer- 
chant Biarlne  Act  of  1W«.  it  originated 
In  this  body,  and  has  since  become  the 
magna  carta  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  This  act.  hailed  aU  oyer  the 
world  as  an  exceptionally  good  piece  of 
le^latlon.  sets  up  specific  standards  for 
extending  GoTcmment  assistance  to  a 
segment  of  our  merchant  fleet  serving 
our  foreign  commerce. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  we  witnessed  ae- 
tkm  which  would  be  in  direct  oppoaitten 
to  our  leglsUtlre  pollclea  as  expressed  in 
this  act  In  the  1963  Appropriations 
Act.  a  R  7072,  we  appropriated  as  we 
should.  But  we  go  further  In  violation 
of  the  rules  of  this  body;  we  attempt  to 
legislate. 

No  one  questions  the  propriety  and 
authority  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  appropriate.  That  is  its  Job.  and 
a  fine  task  it  performs.  But  by  attempt- 
ing to  specify  the  number  of  ▼oyagca 
merchant  ships  can  operate  within  the 
vnoimt  of  appropriation  speeffled  for 
the  Maritime  Administration  we  arrtre 
at  legislation  by  appropriation.  More 
important  to  me,  we  directly  nullify  or 
Impair  the  mandates  set  forth  in  tha 
1936  act  which  we  ouraelvca  promul- 
gated. 

In  my  mind  we  most  have  a  certain 
amount  of  Government  assistance  un- 
der rigid  rules  and  regulaUons  which  we 
prescribe,  to  qualified  ship  operators  In 
order  to  guarantee  the  dependabUity 
types  of  ships,  and  frequeneiea  of  service 
upon  which  our  foreign  commerce  and 
trade  depends. 

Despite  misinformation  to  the  con- 
traiy,  the  subsidised  program  we  extend 
to  American  shipping  Is  honest,  above 
board,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  Moreover,  the  1936  act 
Is  about  as  fine  a  piece  of  legislation  to 
guarantee  a  strong  maritime  Heet  in 
P^ce  and  In  war.  as  we  eoold  have  pro- 
duced. *^ 

«,if*  "*  ^1  ^"^'  contrary  to  our  own 
rules,  nullify  our  mandates  to  the  ap- 
propriate  and   concerned   Oovemment 
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agencies  by  attempting  In  appropriation 
measures  to  legislate  Instead  of  appro- 
priate. If  we  must  legislate  on  this  mat- 
ter, then  by  our  own  rules  let  us  advo- 
cate that  our  own  appropriate  committee 
for  this  purpose,  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  consider  the 
problems  raised. 

Limiting  the  size  and  strength  of  our 
merchant  fleet,  for  our  foreign  trade  and 
national  security,  by  improper  methods 
will  only  serve  to  lessen  the  public's  re- 
spect for  our  activities. 

I.  for  one,  am  obstinately  opposed  to 
limitations  in  appropriation  measures, 
which  in  effect  create  legislation  by 
appropriation.  We  do  not.  Insofar  as  I 
am  aware,  attempt  this  Ill-advised  prac- 
tice In  other  appropriation  measures. 
There  Is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
start  with  American  shipping. 


WoBld  Tito  Fifflit  Wah  tht  West? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I    Wednesday.  March  12.  19S2 

1st.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  gathering  in  the  National 
Press  Club  recently,  our  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia.  George  Allen,  expressed  the 
Idea  that  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  Tito 
fell  out  of  power  in  Yugoslavia  because 
he  did  not  think  that  any  other  govern- 
ment which  might  replace  him  would  be 
so  strong  In  opposing  Soviet  communLsm. 
This  statement  shows  that  our  opportu- 
nistic policy  of  giving  aid  to  Tito  Is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Yugoslav 
people  but  rather  In  order  to  keep  Tito 
In  power.  If  our  aid  keeps  Tito  in  power 
and  prevents  the  people  of  Yugoslavia 
from  freely  selecting  a  government  of  its 
own.  It  is  a  monstruous  deception  and  in- 
justice. 

The  Yugoslav-  Slovenian  review  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Free  Europe  on 
June  15.  1951.  sUted  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1951  there  were  about  400,000 
men.  women,  and  children  in  prison  in 
Yugoslavia.  The  5-year  report  of  the 
public  prosecutor  of  the  Federal  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  covering 
the  time  from  1945  to  1950,  stated  that 
during  this  5-year  period  approximately 
6.000,000  persons  in  Yugoslavia  passed 
through  the  Jails  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other— or  for  no  reason  at  all.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  two  out  of 
every  five  persons  In  Yugoslavia. 

Since  Tito  came  into  power  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 378  Orthodox  Catholic  priests 
have  been  murdered  by  the  Communists. 
Another  350  clergymen  are  still  in  jalL 
This  Is  the  regime  which  we  are  asked 
to  perpetuate.  If  we  did  not  Intervene, 
perhaps  the  Yugoslav  people  would  be 
able  to  either  overthrow  Tito  or  make 
Tito  respect  their  basic  human  rights. 
The  peasants  of  Yugoslavia  have  already 
forced  Tito  to  cease  robbing  them  of 
their  farms  under  his  agricultural  collec- 


tivization program.  The  stubborn  oppo- 
sition of  the  Yugoslav  people  asserted  it- 
self here  and  forced  Tito  to  make  this 
change  in  his  policy.  If  we  cease  to 
bolster  Tito,  perhaps  they  could  pressure 
Tito  into  releasing  his  prisoners  and  re- 
storing some  of  their  other  rights. 

I  Include  herewith  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  March  1952  issue  of 
Iskra — the  Sparkle — a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Munich,  Germany,  by  emigres 
from  Yugoslavia: 

Stabbovo  ths  West  m  the  Back— To  Am 
Tito  Is  To  Aid  Staun 
In  our  srtlcle.  Backing  ths  Wrong  Horse 
(ISKRA  No.  28.  February  1962).  we  outlined 
two    essential    features    whlcb    cliaracterize 
Titos  stand  with  regard  to  the  West.     The 
nrst  feature  being  that  Tito  has  not.  as  was 
beld   in   prospect,   succeeded   In  creating   a 
breach     In     the     world     Communist-united 
front;  and  the  second,  that  Tito  has  not  de- 
viated from  hU  avowedly  Marxist  doctrine 
in  any  way,  but  is  even  strengtheiUng  the 
position  of  Marxism  in  Yugoslavia— a  fact 
which  wUl  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  Stalin's  agento  in  that  country 
when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  come  out 
Into  the  open. 

We  did  not,  however,  make  mention  in  our 
article  of  the  really  one  great  decisive  fact, 
riz.  that  not  only  Tito  Is  not  making  any 
imporUnt   contribution    to   the   defense   of 
the  Western  World,  but  he  himself  U,  more- 
over, the  greatest  danger  to  western  security. 
The  poor  economic  condition  today  exUt> 
Ing  in  TugosUvla,  due  on  one  hand  to  the 
disastrous  effect  of  Ck)nimunist  economic  ex- 
periments, and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  support,  have  forced 
Tito  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  so-called  capital- 
ist powers.     But  whUe  the  western  aid  af- 
forded him  has  done  much  to  improve  ths 
food  situation,  it  has  at  the  same  time  done 
him  a  great  deal  of  harm  from  the  ideolog- 
ical viewpoint.     This  bears  heavily  upon  his 
conscience — for  It  is  no  pleasant  thing  for  a 
Communist  such  as  Tito  to  be  condemned  to 
have  to  rely  upon  dollar  ImperlaUst  aid  not 
only  temporarily,  but  also  for  a  long  time 
ahead.    For   this  reason  he  now  considers 
that  the  only  way  to  Improve  his  situation, 
from  a  poUtlcal  viewpoint,  is  to  ally  himself 
with  a  third  force.    But  where  Is  a  third 
torca  to  be  found  in  the  present-day  world? 
Tito  thinks  he  has  found  a  solution.     He 
is    considering    Joining    the   third    force    of 
neutralist  countries  stretching  from  India  to 
the  Arab  countries  of  the  Near   E:ast,  and 
which  is  the  product  of  the  thinking  of  cer- 
tain Socialist  and  Independent  intellectual 
circles  in  the  West.     Among  these  neutral- 
ists Tito  envisages  the  possibility  of  coming 
to  play  a  leading  role.    And  Messrs.  Sevan, 
ZUllacus,   Jean   Cassou,   and   those  of   like 
mind  are  doing  their  l>est  to  encourage  him. 
It  also  seems  that  outside  Europe  the  same 
plan  as  regards  Tito  is  being  subscribed  to 
by     Pandit     Nehru.     The     following     facts 
speak  for  themselves: 

1.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  U.  N.  in  Paris 
it  was  very  noticeable  that  Tito's  delegates 
were  most  of  the  time  hobnobbing  with 
tliose  of  the  southern  Asiatic  and  Arab  neu- 
tralist powers.  The  Yugoslavian  delegates 
also  very  frequently  cast  their  votes  to- 
gether with  the  neutralist  AsUtic  delegates, 
especially  in  the  case  of  issues  where  tension 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States 
was  at  Its  highest.  Nor  did  Tito's  delegates 
ever  lose  an  opportunity  to  emphasise  that 
their  neutral  position  as  regards  the  East- 
West  conflict. 

That  this  was  part  of  a  carefully  conceived 
plan  is  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  Yugo- 
slav newspapers  described  the  Paris  proceed- 
ings.   The  Belgrade  newspaper,  Polltika,  of 
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October  18,  1951.  for  Instance,  came  out  with 
the  headline:  "Yugoslavia  and  India  propose 
amendments    of    British    resolution"    while 
on  October  21.  1951,  the  same  newspaper  had 
the  headline:  "Tehran  gloomy  on  oil  situa- 
tion after  decision  of  Secvu-lty  Council  "  fol- 
lowed by  "Persian  delegate  praises  stand  of 
Yugoslavia,"  and  so  on.    Knowing  that  the 
Yugoslav  press  is  under  the  rigid  control  of 
Tito  offidaU,  it  U  impossible  to  consider  such 
headlines  as  not  representing  Titos  attitude. 
2.  In  his  desire  to  occupy  a  neutral  posi- 
tion between  East  and  West.  Tito  is  especially 
keen   on   coming  into  ths   closest   possible 
contact  with  Nelu^'s  IndU.    What  other  ex- 
planation can  there  be  for  txis  desire  to  enter 
Into  contact  with  a  country  so  far  distant 
from  his  own?     Of  particular  Interest  are 
the    contents    of    two    telegrams   exchanged 
between  Nehru  and  Tito  on  the  occasion  of 
the   Yugoslavian   celebrations   of   November 
29,  1951,  when  Nehru  wrote  assuring  that 
he    desired    a    strengthening    of    the    bond 
of  friendship  and  collaboration  between  the 
two    countries,    and   to   which   Tito   replied 
that  such  sentiments  were  likewise  closest  to 
his  own  heart. 

That  this  was  something  more  than  an 
exchange  of  courtesies  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  It  is  not  long  since  Joze  Vllfan.  one 
of  Tito's  most  prominent  delegates  to  the 
U.  N.,  was  sent  to  India  as  Tito's  diplomatic 
representative.  Vllfan  has  undoubtedly  been 
entrusted  not  only  with  the  task  of  Improv- 
ing general  collaboration  between  Yugoslavia 
and  India,  but  also  to  work  out  a  basis  for 
Yugoslav-Indian  collaboration  In  world  poli- 
tics, Tito  hopes  that,  by  entering  into 
close  alliance  with  India,  he  wUl  strengthen 
his  position  among  the  neutral  nations  led 
by  India.  Tito's  press  advocates  that  small 
and  medium -steed  nations  should  enter  the 
neutral  bloc  for  security  against  the  double 
danger  from  East  and  West. 

3.  Thi  most  convincing  proof  of  into's  true 
plans  is  obtained  from  a  study  of  statenients 
at  the  Conference  for  Peace  and  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  held  In  Zagreb  at  the  end 
of  OctolJer  last  year,  and  organized  by  Tlto- 
Ists.  Statements  made  at  this  confwence  by 
both  Yugoslav  delegates  and  delegates  from 
abroad  clearly  indicate  Tito's  underlying 
purpose. 

The  French  delegate,  the  authoress  Edith 
Thomas,  stated,  for  instance,  the  following- 
"There  are  two  lies:  The  U.  S.  8.  R.  claims 
to  be  defending  peace,  while,  in  effect,  it  is 
defending  Its  own  Imperialism.     The  U.  S.  A., 
for  Its  part,  claims  to  be  defending  freedom, 
while,  in  effect,  it  is  defending  caplUllsm. 
•     •     •     It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should 
combat  Stalinism  and  capitalism  at  the  same 
time."     An   Algerian   delegate   representing 
the  "Algerian  National  Movement  for  Democ- 
racy"   (southern   Asia   and    Arab   countries 
were  especially  strongly  represented  at  this 
conference).  Mechmet  Zlgl.  said  that  he  saw 
the  present  situation  as  a  conflict  between 
a  few  colontal-mlnded  powers  whose  aim  was 
to  exploit  others  and  to  live  on  the  backs 
of  the  lesser  races  who  were  condemned  by 
them   to   live    in   poverty.     Obviously   the 
speaker   was   referring,   above   aU,   to   Oreat 
Britain  and  Prance,  and  to  the  other  great 
colonial  powers.    Tills  conflict,  the  Algerian 
delegate  said,  could  only  be  solved  by  the 
victory    Of   "true    democracy."     This    "true 
democracy."  he   made   it  clear,   is   'ntolsm. 
which  is  to  "save"  the  world.     Concerning 
which  project  the  Yugoslav  delegate,  Joslp 
Vldmar,  stated :  "The  example  of  Yugoslavia, 
which  is  neither  capitalistic  nor  Sovlet-so- 
clallotlc  organized,  proves  that  these  two  sys- 
tems are  not  the  only  possible  systems.  More- 
over, In  a  row  of  countries  which  developed 
from  free  colonies  arise  systems  very  similar 
to  the  Yugoslav  one.    They  are  neither  capi- 
talistic nor  Soviet-socialistic." 
What  does  this  mean  at  bottom? 
It  means  that  whUe  Tito  is  accepting  varl- 
oxu  forms  of  aid  hrom  western  capitaUstio 
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eoontrtes.  he  la  at  the  lame  tlnM  working 
•gainst  theaa  countries  wberever  he  can.  He 
Is,  above  all,  weakening  the  position  of  the 
West  by  encouraging  other  peoples,  such  aa 
those  of  the  Near  East,  to  enter  the  neu- 
tralist bloc,  thereby  keeping  them  out  of 
any  alliance  with  the  West.  Par  from  creat- 
ing •  breach  In  the  Stalinist  united  front, 
be  Is.  we  regret  to  see,  creating,  in  the  man- 
ner we  hare  described,  a  breach  In  the  west- 
em  line  of  defense,  the  breach  here  consist- 
ing In  his  dividing  the  West  Into  two  groups, 
one  antl-Communlst  and  sponsored  by  the 
tJ.  S.  A.  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  other 
"neutralist,"  representing  the  so-called  third 
force.  And  he  Is  doing  so  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  It  is  the  common  duty  of  all 
peoples  and  all  nations  to  unite,  even  If  only 
tor  the  time  being,  against  the  common  dan- 
ger  of  communism. 

We  repeat:  In  spite  of  all  ^he  aid  he  has 
been  given,  and  Is  still  being  given,  by  the 
West,  Tito  Is  creating  a  breach  not  In  the 
Stalinist  united  front,  but  in  the  western 
line  of  defense. 

Which  side  is  Tito  really  working  for?  Are 
his  present  actions  not  the  equivalent  of 
stabbing  the  West  in  the  back;  of  stabbing 
In  the  back  those  without  whose  help  he 
could  not  remain  as  the  dictator  of  Yugo- 
slavia? Is  there  not  adequate  Justification 
for  our  contention  that  to  aid  Tito  is  to 
aid  Stalin? 


Help  for  Disabled  Veterus  ud  the 
Pbjsically  Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  TIEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoko,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

DMtAW.ED  Ameucam  WnXANS, 

DCFAITMENT  OF  MAaSACRrSRTS, 

Boston.  Ma**.,  March  17,  1952. 

Hon.   JOHK  W.    MCCOSMACX, 

Majority  Leader,  House  of  Repreaent- 
ativea.  Washington.  D.  C. 
IfT  Dbab  Congressman:  We.  the  members 
of  Navy  Yard  Chapter,  No.  17.  have  written 
a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Francis  P.  White- 
hair,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  congratu- 
lating him  in  the  issue  of  a  pamphlet  ad- 
dressed to  all  commanding  officers  of  each 
naval  shore  installation,  entitled  "Are  You 
Using  the  Resources  Available  to  You?" 

This  li  congressional  material  and  we  be- 
lieve that  this  will  stimulate  interest  in 
other  agencies  of  our  Government. 

Therefore,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  It 
If  you  will  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNcszssiONAL  RECORD  the  Contents  of  this 
pamphlet  of  Octcber  12.  1851,  of  the  Honor- 
able FrancU  P.  Whitehalr.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

Tills  U  one  of  the  finest  thing^s  that  has 
come  out  of  the  Navy  Department  that  I  can 
recall,  in  helping  disabled  veterans  and  the 
physically  handicapped. 

We  are  enclosing  a  Copy  of  a  letter  written 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  our 
chapter  commander. 

I  expect  to  be  in  Washington  the  week  of 
March  34.    Will  see  you  then. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  many  favors. 
Z  am 

Tours  as  ever. 

Anthont  D.  Tlxso, 
Past  Department  Commander,  Dism 
abled  American  Veteran*. 


DrsAm.xn  AMzaxcAir  Vktbuuis, 
Boxbury.  Mas*..  March  if,  19S2. 
Hon.  Peancis  P.  WHrrsHAia, 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Navy  Dt' 
partment,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dtas  Mb.  WHrrzHAOt:  I  have  your 
pamphlet  of  October  12.  1951.  addressed  to 
conunandlng  officers  ot  each  naval  shore  in- 
stallation, entitled  "Are  You  Using  the  Re- 
sources Available  to  You?" 

This  subject  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  chapter  and  to  the  State  department  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  by  our  Past 
Department  Commander  Anthony  D.  Tleso. 
who  Is  an  employee  of  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  for  over  30  years,  and  who  has  de- 
voted many  years  In  assisting  physically 
bandlcapped  personnel. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  Navy  Yard  Chapter  No.  17, 
Boston.  Mass..  wish  to  congratulate  and 
thank  you  for  your  personal  action  toward 
helping  to  meet  the  obligation  to  physically 
handicapped  veterans  and  nonveterans  alike. 

An^erican  industry  and  Government  agen- 
cies have  an  obligation  to  physically  handi- 
capped which  statistics  show  Is  being  ful- 
filled in  an  ever-increasing  degree. 

We  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  are 
often  asked  what  kind  of  Jobs  are  suitable  for 
the  physically  handicapped.  You  and  I 
know  that  there  are  thousands  of  occupa- 
tions available  In  the  various  naval  shore 
installations.  The  question  should  be  asked, 
"Is  this  person  suitable  for  this  Job?" 

In  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  physically 
handicapped  workers  are  employed  in  al- 
most every  activity.  We  are  proud  of  the 
perfonnance  of  our  physically  handicapped 
employees  who  have  mastered  their  handi- 
caps and  who  have  fitted  themselves  for 
Jobs  which  they  are  able  to  perform.  We 
in  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  have  created 
the  slogan.  It  is  ability  and  not  disability 
that  counts. 

Our  organization  Is  very  happy  to  report 
that  a  suitable  position  has  been  found  for 
every  physically  handicapped  person  em- 
ployed at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  excellent  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  rendered  by  Capt. 
Pleasant  D.  Gold.  Jr..  shipyard  commander. 
He  is  very  much  concerned  in  the  affairs  of 
the  physically  handicapped  because  they 
have  proved  themselves  equal  to  or  above 
the  average  of  the  nonhandlcapped  in  pro- 
duction and  dependability. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Comans- 
sxoNAL  RECoao  Of  August  23.  1950.  contain- 
ing an  address  made  by  Capt.  P.  D.  Gould.  Jr.. 
at  the  installation  of  ofllceTB  of  our  chapter, 
Tou  can  see  that  it  speaks  for  Itself. 

Comrade  Tleso,  in  making  his  report  to 
our  organization,  made  a  few  suggestions 
concerning  the  placement  of  physically 
handicapped  workers  in  the  proper  Jobs. 

1.  That  the  commanders  of  the  varioiis 
shore  installations  be  empowered  by  the 
NCPI  to  appoint  a  person  with  the  neces- 
sary knowledge,  to  assist  the  commander  in 
sectirlng  and  maintaining  cxirrent  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  various  types  of  available 
employment  in  the  shlpyar'ls  and  shore  In- 
stallations for  physically  handicapped  per- 
sonnel. 

a.  To  promote  the  interest  of  supervision 
In  accepting  handicapis  in  their  shops  and 
putting  them  in  a  position  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted,  and  to  assist  in  every  possible 
way  in  improving  working  conditions  and 
in  the  advancement  of  physically  handi- 
capped workers. 

We  have  en  ployed  in  shop  87,  three  ami. 
putees,  one  working  in  a  wheel  chair,  who 
had  contracted  polio,  and  many  others,  phy- 
sically handicapped  wifi  various  types  of 
disabilities.  The  master  of  shop  87,  in  con- 
formance with  the  shipyard  commander's  di- 
rectives and  policies  to  obtain  maximum 
utilisation  and  to  effect  optimimi  training 
and  promotion  opportunities  for  disabled 
veterans   and   physically    handicapped   per- 


sonnel, has  effected  the  following  program 
for  shop  67:  Teletype,  radio,  prodiictlon  coo- 
trol.  trtmsducer  testing,  and  search  radar. 

This  schooling  was  not  restricted  to  the 
physically  handicapped,  but  many  of  them 
took  advantage  of  these  courses.  After  suc- 
ceeaTul  completion  ot  the  course,  personnel 
ware  placed  in  jobs  which  w«re  suitable  for 
them.  Much  could  be  written  about  the 
master  of  this  shop  in  the  way  that  1m  haa 
placed  his  employees  in  Jobs  that  art  beat 
fitted  for  them.  Therefore,  we  suggest  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  award  a  suitable 
citation  or  commendation  to  supervisors  and 
employees  who  are  assisting  in  training  phy- 
sically handicapped,  in  screening  them  for 
maximum  usefulness  and  giving  them  the 
opportxmlty  to  contribute  their  skill  and 
abUlty. 

Past  Department  Commander  Anthony  D. 
Tleso  will  visit  Washington  the  week .  of 
March  24.  1952.  In  the  interest  of  disabled 
veterans  and  the  physically  handicapped. 
He  will  attend  the  national  conference  oa 
placement  of  the  severely  handicapped.  He 
will  contact  you  personally  for  permission 
to  insert  in  the  CoNcaxsaioHAL  Rzcoio  your 
letter  of  October  12.  1961.  Are  Tou  Using 
the  Resources  Available  to  You?  We  believe 
that  this  will  stimulate  Interest  I9  other 
agendas. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  Captain  Hamil- 
ton, of  the  MBval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Va.. 
who  has  reeeatty  been  given  the  preaidentlal 
award  of  merit  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  the  field  of  employment  of  handicapped 
workers. 

Again  wc,  the  members  of  Navy  Tard  Chap- 
ter. No.  17,  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  per- 
sonal Interest  and  achievement  in  helping  to 
employ  physically  handicapped. 
Respectfully  yours. 

PAtTL  J.  SutxjvAjr.  Jr.. 
Vice   Department   Commander   an4 
Commander  of  Navjf  Yard  Chap- 
ter. No.  17. 

Axz  Tot;  UsiNo  thx  Rxsotmcn  Avaitabls  to 
Torr? — A  Larm  to  thx  OomcANonro  Om- 
CCB  or  KacH  Naval  Sroks  InvrALLAnoH 

OcToaaa  12.  1961. 

Within  the  next  few  months,  the  full  im- 
pact of  Increased  defense  cotitracts  will  be 
felt  in  American  Industry.  One  of  the  areee 
in  which  it  will  hurt  most  is  the  supply  of 
skilled  manpower.  Some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  already  felt  a  manpower  pinch.  It 
will  become  worse,  and  it  will  be  more  wide- 
spread. 

The  Navy's  work  will  stiffer  unless  we  plan 
now  to  adjust  our  operations  to  the  changes 
that  will  occur  in  the  composition  of  our 
work  force.  During  the  next  year  the  Navy 
must  recruit  some  270.000  new  employees. 
Thase  will  be  needed  to  replace  150.000  em- 
ployees we  can  expect  to  lose  through  turn- 
over, and  to  increase  our  work  force  by  111,- 
000  to  meet  increasing  work  loads.  There 
will  be  no  backlog  of  unemployed,  skilled 
workers  for  us  to  call  upon  to  fill  this  need. 
Instead,  about  half  of  these  people  we  hire 
will  be  youngsters  Just  reaching  employment 
age.  Untrained,  inexperienced,  draft- vulner- 
able. The  other  half  will  be  elderly  people, 
women,  and  the  physically  handicapped. 
Some  of  these  will  possess  skills — most  of 
them  will  not.  This  will  result  in  the  most 
acute  need  for  effective  training  that  the 
Navy  has  ever  faced. 

Today,  the  Navy  employs  over  25  percent 
of  all  handicapped  civilian  workers  in  the 
Vederal  Service — more  than  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency.  As  a  producing  Industry  the 
Navy's  shore  establishment  is  well  aware  that 
the  physically  handicapped  group  can  pro- 
vide a  higher  proportion  of  high  quality  em- 
ployees than  any  other  single  group  upon 
which  we  can  hope  to  draw  in  these  dilficult 
times.  Experience  has  shown  that,  care- 
fully placed  and  properly  trained,  physically 
handicapped  workers  consistently  demon- 
strate more  of  the  qualities  we  hope  for  in 
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an  ideal  work  force:  loyalty,  regular  attend- 
ance, low  turnover,  cooperatlveneaa,  and 
blgb  productivity. 

This  is  not  surprising.  These  are  people 
who  have  suffered  the  physical  and  mental 
distress  of  severe  injury,  who  have  mastered 
their  handicaps,  and  who  have  fitted  them- 
selves for  Jobs  which  they  can  do.  Some- 
times this  has  taken  years  of  rigorous  train- 
ing. It  takes  strong  character  to  triumph 
over  siKh  handicaps.  Because  of  that  char- 
acter, the  handicapped  are  unusually  fine 
employees.  But  these  plucky  people  cannot, 
alone,  fit  themselves  into  our  work  force 
quickly  and  easily.  If  the  Navy  is  to  receive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  their  services,  we 
must  plan  carefully  to  absorb  them  In  the 
shortest  time.  Let  us  give  thought  to  what 
their  needs  will  be 

What  kinds  of  people  are  these  whom  w« 
call  the  handicapped?  Some  are  victims  of 
illness  polio,  palsy,  spastic  paralysis;  oth- 
ers are  victims  of  injuries — home  accidents, 
automobile  accidents,  industrial  accidents; 
still  others  are  disabled  veterans.  They  are 
of  all  ages,  colors,  and  creeds.  Some  have 
been  highly  skilled:  some  are  totally  inex- 
pertmoed.  They  are.  in  fact,  a  croae-eectlon 
of  the  country's  population.  Last  year  alone, 
over  7.000.0000  people  were  injured  in  civilian 
accidents.  In  contrast,  all  the  disabled  vet- 
erans in  the  country  from  recent  wars  total 
less  than  one-third  as  many— eome  two  and 
one-quarter  million. 

If  we  should  fall  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
tremendous  asset  to  our  economy  which  these 
fellow  Americans  represent,  we  would  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  incredible  charge  of  "de- 
cadent profligacy"  which  has  been  leveled  at 
tu  from  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Quite  properly,  we  emphasise  the  urgency 
of  safety  measures  to  prevent  loss  of  man- 
power. .  Although  we  are  making  tremendous 
strides  in  this  field,  some  accidents  still  hap- 
pen— and  workers  are  disabled.  I  deplore  the 
defeatist  attitude  that  writes  off  these  valu- 
able men  as  a  total  loss.  These  men  are 
not  lost  to  us.  They  are  still  a  precious 
aaaet — they  hav«  retained  knowledge  and 
aptitudes  which  neither  they  nor  we  can 
afford  to  low.  It  la  not*  the  abilities  they 
have  lost  which  concern  tis  now — It  is  ths 
abilities  they  have  retained. 

What  are  Navy  officials  to  do  to  use  this 
source  of  high  quality  employees?  We  must 
identify  the  capabilities  ea^  disabled  per- 
son has  retained.  We  must  identify  jobs 
which  require  only  those  capabilities.  We 
must  then  train  the  disabled  to  do  those 
jobs.  The  skUl  with  which  thU  training  la 
done  will  be  of  prime  importance  to  the 
success  of  our  production  efforts  In  the 
months  to  come. 

It  U  the  Navy's  responBlbility  to  find  a 
way  to  use  fully  the  productive  power  of 
every  person  the  ever-tightening  labor  mar- 
ket provides.  To  do  this,  we  must  recognize 
our  responsibilities  for  training  all  of  the  new 
elements  In  our  work  force.  Officials  who  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Navy  employee  development  program  must 
prepare  themselves  to  provide  expert  advice 
on  the  special  application  of  training  tech- 
niques to  Immature  employees,  women,  elder- 
ly persons  and,  especially,  the  physically 
handlcapoed. 

Supervisors  must  face  squarely  the  large 
training  job  that  is  theirs.  They  must 
realize  that  they  bear  ultimate  responsibility 
for  fitting  these  different  employees  into  the 
working  situation.  They  must  provide  con- 
tinuovis,  effective,  understanding  training 
and  assistance  to  their  new  recruits.  They 
must  recognize  that,  for  these  new  elements 
of  our  work  force,  careful  teaching  and 
akilled  supervision  are  Indispensable  to  suc- 
oeaaful  learning.  Supervisors  must  shoulder 
a  greater  share  of  responsibility  for  their  sub- 
ordinates' productivity  than  was  necessary 
while  we  had  a  select,  highly  skilled  work 
force.  Planning,  patience,  understanding, 
and  helpfulness  must  be  our  watchwords. 


I  have  tmbounded  faith  in  our  ability  to 
meet  and  solve  the  problems  which  we  face. 
In  difficult  times  otir  officers,  our  super- 
visors, and  otir  producing  workers  have 
always  joined  forces  to  conquer  common 
obstacles  which  the  Navy  has  faced. 

We  have  a  tremendous  job  to  do  and  our 
normal  resources  of  skilled  manpower  to 
do  our  share  of  the  job  are  nearing  deple- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  you  will  wisely 
utilize  the  relatively  untapped  resources 
available  and  will  continue,  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  to  meet  your  responsibilities  in 
support  of  the  fleet. 

FXANCIS   P.   WHTrXHAIX, 

■     Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


No  FaToritism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  T.DURHAM 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for 
March  23,  1952: 

No  FAvoamsac 

Regardless  of  the  ancient  contentions  of 
the  South  and  New  England  as  to  who  is 
stealing  whose  textile  industry,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  think  of  a  more  dangerous  policy 
than  one  which  would  disregard  low  bids  in 
the  award  of  Government  contracts.  Un- 
doubtedly such  a  policy  might  give  some  re- 
lief to  areas  in  which  there  Is  surplus  labor 
as  a  result  of  unemployment.  It  would  open 
a  door  to  favoritism  in  the  award  of  con- 
tracts to  regions  and  persons  which  would 
load  the  taxpayers  and  reward  inefficiency. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  conditions 
about  which  the  New  Englanders  complain. 
Before  the  war.  or  the  wars,  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  New  England  was  in  old  and  deep 
trouble.  The  situation  was  not  so  much 
that  the  South  had  lured  mills  away  from 
New  England.  Actually  the  largest  part  of 
the  textile  Industry  in  the  South  was  home 
grown.  In  this  State.  Battle,  Cone,  Cannon, 
Chatham.  Krwin,  and  many  others  were  the 
names  of  men  and  mills  which  had  grown 
in  North  Carolina  and  were  in  no  sense  ref- 
ugees from  New  England.  Southern  man- 
agement and  southern  workers  both  proved 
at  home  that  they  were  capable  of  effective 
competition. 

If  those  mills  and  mill  owners  had  spe- 
cial advantages  at  the  outset  in  large  bodies 
of  surplus  labor  ready  to  work  at  lower 
wages,  those  advantages  diminish.  Indeed, 
though  it  has  blessed  the  South,  some  south- 
erners felt  that  the  enactment  of  the  wages 
ajad  hours  law  had  as  one  purpose  the  pro- 
tection of  New  England  mill  operations  and 
New  England  wage  scales.  Furthermore, 
today  the  workers  of  the  South  are  protected 
in  the  same  rights  of  unionization  and  col- 
lective bargaining  which  exist  in  the  North. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  a  southern  mill 
community  today  to  recognize  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  conditions  of  people 
in  southern  mill  villages  in  the  past,  tex- 
tile workers  in  the  South  are  not  a  pitiful 
company  of  the  outrageously  exploited. 

This  does  not  mean  any  southern  preten- 
tion to  perfection  in  labor  relations  or  living 
standards.  The  one  best  hope  of  the  South 
Is  that  any  wage  differential  which  exists 
by  which  southern  workers  get  less  than 
other  workers  wiU  disappear.  But  if  there 
are — as  there  are — ^faults  in  the  relationship 
of  mill  operators  and  mUi  workers  in  the 


South,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
New  England  mill  management  is  conducted 
on  any  level  higher  than  the  profit  motive. 
Indeed,  the  New  England  textile  industry 
which  now  complains  of  the  competition  of 
the  South  maintained  its  profits  and  kept 
down  its  wages  for  years  by  importing  suc- 
cessive wa^es  of  Immigrants  ready  to  work 
for  almost  any  wage  at  all. 

Certainly  nobody  wants  to  look  back  to 
the  pittances  paid  in  southern  mills  in  the 
old  days.  The  goal  of  the  South  is  equality 
in  wages  for  its  workers  with  those  paid  in 
any  other  regions.  And  the  simple  fact  is 
that,  though  some  southern  mill  operators 
have  dragged  their  feet  and  are  stiU  reluctant 
to  see  a  wage  differential  disappear,  one  of 
the  economic  miracles  of  our  time  has  been 
the  Improvement  in  the  wage  and  the  status 
of  southern  mill  workers.  Obviously  further 
improvement  can  only  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  successful  industry.  Any  procedures  in 
Washington  or  anywhere  elce  which  would 
disregard  the  successful  competition  of 
southern  mills  and  give  contracts  to  mills 
In  other  regions  regardless  of  low  bids  would 
hurt  the  southern  workers  as  well  as  the 
southern  manufacturer. 

The  South  has  no  right  to  any  special 
advantage  in  the  competition  for  Oovem- 
ment  contracts  for  textiles  or  anything  else. 
Neither  has  any  other  region.  This  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  free  enterprise,  but  a 
fair  play.  It  would  be  better  to  put  New 
England  on  an  old-age  pension  than  for  its 
sake  to  crippl<*  the  lusty,  growing,  efficient 
and  expanding  industry  of  the  South  by  the 
substitution  of  any  pattern  for  the  award 
of  contracts  except  high  quality  and  low 
bids. 


Support  for  the  President's  ImmifratioB 
Message 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NXW  TOES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  March  24.  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  the  Congress  urging  us  to 
authorize  the  admission  of  300,000  Euro- 
pean emigres  and  refugees  over  the  next 
3  years.  In  addition,  he  stated  that  our 
present  quota  system  is  inadequate  to 
meet  present  emergency  needs  and  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  an  en- 
lightened and  satisfactory  immigration 
policy  for  the  long-run  future.  The 
President  further  said  that  if  our  quo- 
tas were  revised  and  made  more  flexible, 
they  could  possibly  be  utilized  to  take 
care  of  most  or  all  of  the  immigration 
required  to  meet  the  present  emergency 
situation. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  my  omnibus 
Immigration  bill,  H.  R.  7032,  would  ac- 
complish the  long-range  objectives  de- 
sired by  the  President.  I  understand 
specific  legislation  will  be  introduced 
shortly  for  the  emergency  problem. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  should  like  to  Include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  March  25,  1952,  support- 
ing the  President's  proposal.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

A  TncsLT  PaopoeAi. 

President  Truman  yesterday  offered  to 
Congress  a  humane  and  practical  program 
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to  deal  with  one  of  tbe  most  urgent  of  all 
the  problems  that  have  been  plaguing  West- 
em  Kurope  since  the  end  o(  the  war.  This 
Is  the  problem  of  miration,  whlcb  la  also 
the  problem  of  making  uae  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  natxiral  resources — the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  for  political  or  re- 
ligious or  economic  reasons  are  searching 
for  new  homed  In  new  lands  where  they  can 
become  productive  and  self -respecting  hu- 
man beings  once  again. 

By  and  large,  the  original  DP's — persons 
displaced  by  the  catacljrsm  Hltlei  brought 
upon  the  world — have  been  taken  care  of 
(i|^tb  a  few  thousand  tragic  exceptions). 
Btit,  as  President  Tnman  noted  In  his  spe- 
cial message  of  yesterday,  "Communist 
tyranny  has  taken  up  where  Hitler's  brutal- 
ity left  otr."  Refugees  have  continued  to 
pour  westward  from  Soviet  oppression  Into 
the  tree  world,  at  the  almost  unbelievable 
rate  of  16.000  vo  30,000  a  nwnth  Into  West 
Germany,  and  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  month 
or  so  across  the  extremely  hasardotu  bor- 
ders of  Russia's  satellite  states. 

The  miserable  reception  accorded  these 
refugees  has  by  this  time  become  well  known. 
Par  too  many,  after  Interrogation,  bave  been 
east  on  the  ash  heap  as  thanks  for  the  fan- 
tastic risks  they  have  taken  to  escape  to 
freedom.  In  the  IfCutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
Ooogress  at  last  made  some  specific  provision 
for  these  people;  but  too  much  emphasis, 
thus  far  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  on 
eligibility  for  entering  the  armed  forces  of 
NATO.  A  great  deal  more  than  that  is  need- 
ed, and  President  Truman's  message  helps 
bring  this  matter  into  proper  focus.  He 
wisely  proposes  direct  financial  help  and  also 
special  provision  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  some  thousands  of  these  highly 
desirable  political  refugees. 

But  Communist  terrorism  Is  not  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  oonttnuoos  pressures  to 
move  out  to  a  new  life  in  a  new  world.  What 
Is  for  want  of  a  better  name  called  sur- 
plus population  exists  to  a  total  of  some 
6.000.000  persons  In  Western  Europe.  Al- 
though a  higher  standard  of  living  is  the 
permanent  solution  for  this  problem,  emi- 
gration is  the  immediate  necessity.  Obvi- 
ously not  all  these  people  can  come  to  the 
United  States,  nor  Is  there  any  intention  that 
they  do  so.  But  this  country  is  a  member  of 
a  new  international  migration  agency  formed 
a  few  months  ago  to  aid  In  the  transporta- 
tion of  emigrants  from  Europe  to  new  homes 
in  Australia  and  the  Americas;  and.  ae  tbe 
President  suggested  in  his  message,  our  con- 
tinued support  of  this  agency  Is  essential. 

We  can  and  should  do  much  more.  Mr. 
Tnaman  proposes  that  we  make  special  pro- 
vision for  admitting  during  each  of  the  next 
3  years  100,000  immigrants,  many  of  whom 
under  existing  antiquated  quota  laws  would 
be  effectively  blocked  from  ever  getting  Into 
the  United  States.  Some  countries  do  not 
oome  near  vising  up  their  annual  quotas,  but 
others — notably  the  Baltic  states— have 
"mortgaged"  theirs  for  decades  and  even  for 
centuries.  While  there  may  well  be  grounds 
for  agreement  over  the  best  way  to  allot  the 
extra  100,000  among  varioxis  national  groups, 
Ifr.  Truman's  idea  of  providing  emergency 
relief  on  a  temporary  and  limited  basis  is 
a  souzMl  one.  Knowing  that  Congress  has 
before  It  bills  that  would  completely  over- 
haul our  immigration  laws — and  not  neces- 
sarily for  the  better — Mr.  Truman  makes  a 
special  plea  that  In  no  event  should  this 
▼Ital  emergency  program  be  tied  to  or  asso- 
ciated with  restrictive  change  in  our  perma- 
nent Imigration  laws — charges  which  would 
In  themselves  hamper  ur  nullify  the  opera- 
tion of  the  emergency  program.  What  Mr. 
TtuHMUi  puts  forward  is  a  meastire  neces- 
sary to  meet  a  spejlfle  and  Inunediate  prob- 
lem. BU  piopc-c<tl  is  entirely  consistent  with 
ultim^tte  and  much-needed  Improvement  of 
our  riresent  quota  system. 


The  St  Lawreacc  Smwij  Wodd  Reqiirt 
Big  Expenditar*  for  Doabtf ul 


EXTENSION  OP  REAiARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  FCMNSTLVAjru 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSBNTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  with 

all  the  hoopla  generated  by  advocates  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  in  their  fren- 
zied eflforts  to  put  over  the  so-called  in- 
ternational skating  rink,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  project  which  has  been 
before  Congress  for  over  50  years  is  not 
justified  from  the  standpoint  of  the  best 
interests  of  tbe  taxpayers  of  America. 

The  following  interesting  editorial 
from  the  March  1, 1952.  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  I»ost  Is  worthy  of  careful 
study  on  the  part  of  every  American 
citisen. 

The  editorial  follows: 

St.   LswasMcx  Exawat  Would  Rsqtmx  Bio 
ExpcNDTruKj:  roa  Douvrrm.  Caih 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  dispute  la  pri- 
marily a  bilUon-doUar  row  between  Midwest 
agrarians  and  industrialists  on  the  one  hand 
and  eastern  railroads,  port  authorities, 
chambers  of  commeroe.  and  industrtaltsu 
on  the  other.  The  farm  proponents  of  the 
project,  less  enthusiastic  than  they  used  to 
be.  have  been  fed.  with  some  justification 
from  history,  on  the  idea  that  the  railroads 
have  hornswoggled  them  through  iniquitous 
freight  rates.  Sastam  Interests  feel  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  scheme  will  prove  to  be  another 
device  to  injiire  their  business,  while  taxing 
them  for  the  privilege. 

Fair  Deal  statesmen,  always  eager  to  spend 
public  funds,  the  public  power  lobby,  and, 
needless  to  say.  the  Army's  Corps  at  Bocl- 
neers,  are  hot  for  the  project.  An  cnergetlo 
public-relations  operation,  representing  in- 
terests which  think  they  will  be  hurt.  Is  be- 
ing carried  on  against  it. 

The  main  argimients  In  support  of  ths 
seaway  are  these: 

1.  The  seaway  will  make  it  possible  to 
bring  Iron  ore  from  newly  developed  souvoes 
in  Labrador  or  Venezuela  to  steel  mills  In 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  when  ore  from  the 
supposedly  obsolescent  Mesabl  Bangs  has 
nm  out. 

2.  Tlie  route  will  be  relatively  sate  from 
submarine  atack  and  Is  therefore  necessary 
for  defense. 

3.  Oraln  and  other  products  can  be  put 
aboard  ocean-going  vessels  at  Great  Lakes 
ports  and  shot  right  ov^r  to  Liverpool  with- 
out transfer. 

4.  Canada  Is  going  to  build  the  seaway 
anyway,  and  If  she  goes  it  alons,  well  bavs 
to  pay  higher  tolls. 

6.  Much  needed  hydroelectric  power  can 
be  developed  from  the  dams  which  are 
planned  to  raise  ths  water  level  at  certain 
points  on  the  route. 

These  are  persuasive  points  if  valid.  Cer- 
tainly, if  nature  had  made  the  8t.  Lawrence 
navigable  along  this  route,  we  should  regard 
It  as  a  blessing,  if  we  gave  the  matter  a 
thought.  But  there  are  persuasive  argu- 
ments against  spending  from  one  to  four 
billions  to  remedy  an  error  of  nature. 

After  milling  around  In  a  welter  of  testi- 
mony, pro  and  con,  it  is  dlfflcult  to  acospt 
the  Truman  reoommendation  for  haste. 
What  is  conventionally  known  as  further 
study  would  be  aU  right  with  us.  At  any 
rate,  the  antls  make  answer  as  follows  to 
the  above  pro  arguments: 


1.  The  MasaM  Range  Isat  so  asarly  kaput 
as  the  proses  way  people  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Secretary  of  the  Tnterior  Oscar  Chap- 
man estimated  before  a  conunittee  that  the 
range  stlU  had  2.400,000,000  tons  of  ore  In  It. 
If  we  extract  at  the  recent  rats  of  90,000,000 
tons  a  year,  the  supply  should  last  S6  years, 
even  if  we  Ignore  taoonlte  ore,  which  Is  vary 
plentlftU  in  the  area. 

Further,  the  construction  at  new  steel 
plants  at  Morrtsvllle.  Pa.,  and  Pauisboro. 
N.  J.,  plus  ths  already  existing  planu  at 
Baitlmore  and  other  eastern  cities  suggest 
that,  when  foreign  ore  comes  m.  moat  a€ 
it  wiU  go  to  east-coast  planu.  Also,  rail- 
road men  point  out.  the  trip  by  sea  from 
Labrador  to  Philadelphia  ad  thence  by  rati 
to  the  Pittsburgh  area  would  cost  less  than 
the  St.  Lawrence  route — U  adequate  tolls 
are  to  be  charged. 

5.  Defense:  The  antlaeaway  people  insist, 
on  pretty  good  authority,  that  the  seaway 
won't  be  much  safer  than  any  other  water- 
way, coote  a  next  war.  Certainly  an  enemy 
with  srcess  to  the  polar  air  route  would  not 
regard  the  St.  Lawrsnoe  area  aa  leas  vulner- 
able than  other  targeta. 

3.  Direct  route  to  Europe:  To  this  argu- 
ment the  cntlseaway  people  point  out  that 
the  proposed  37 -foot  channel  would  aceaas- 
modate  only  about  4  percent  ot  Amerteaa 
shipping.  Further,  the  seaway  would  be  Ice- 
bound for  about  S  pv^ths  lo  ths  ysar.  as 
admitted  by  Senator  Wilbt.  at  Wlseoasln. 
one  of  Its  hearUest  backers.  This  would  cer- 
tainly cut  down  its  utility  for  amttamaam 
tralllc  In  gram  or  iron  ore.  The  railroads 
have  a  legitimate  kick  If  they  are  to  be  saked 
to  give  up  a  good  ahare  of  thetr  btisiness  for 
7  months  of  the  year  and  then  be  expected 
to  work  like  crasy  during  the  remaining 
6  months. 

4.  As  to  Canada's  threat  to  bolld  the  ssa- 
way  alone,  there  are  mmmentators  who  ssy 
that  any  time  a  country  wants  to  spend  its 
own  money,  with  no  contribution  from  tbe 
United  States — that  we  must  see,  if  sUictly 
from  amsMment. 

6.  Power:  If  President  Trunutn  wUl  take 
off  the  wraps,  private  enterprise  in  New  York 
and  Ontario  can  work  out  a  jointly  operatad 
power  plant  which  will  meet  the  needs  on 
both  sides  of  th<.  boundary — needs,  as  fv 
as  America  is  concerned,  which  have  been 
greaUy  exaggerated. 

On  tbe  whole,  it  stxsus  to  us  that  ths 
hoopla  being  put  on  by  the  admin Istratkn 
in  behalf  of  this  project  justlflss  cautkMi. 
to  say  ths  least. 


Administration  Sliovid  First  Cat  D«wb  at 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  mw  Tosx 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
xmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RxcoKB,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Etaiira  Advertiser  of 
March  24. 1952: 

TKUKAir    SHOtTLD    PBST    CTTT   DOWW    AT 


The  •7,900.000,000  mutual  secxu-lty  pro- 
gram the  administration  has  been  pxjshlng 
In  Congress  has  no  end  date. 

This  became  evident  as  Secretary  of  Bute 
Acheaon  testified  that  when  this  European 
spending  would  end  was  beyond  anyone's 
knowledge,  that  the  outconoe  rested  with 
Rtissia. 
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Senator  SnirH  of  New  Jersey,  In  question- 
ing the  Secretary,  said  his  constituents 
wanted  to  know  when  this  foreign  aid  would 
come  to  an  end;  he  had  told  them  only  So- 
viet Russia's  future  actions  could  deter- 
mine that.  With  this  sentiment,  ths  Sec- 
retary agreed. 

Questioning  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in- 
dicated that  Congressmen  were  provoked 
that  rosy  promises  made  to  them  before  by 
the  administration  have  proved  to  be  only 
that. 

The  Marshall  plan,  for  example,  was  to  be 
completed  In  4  years,  with  Evutipe  on  Its 
feet.  That  was  the  pledge;  It  was  not,  of 
course,  the  fact,  or  we  wouldn't  have  this 
97.C00.0O0.0O0  bill  for  additional  European 
aid  before  us  now. 

Tet  Congress  will  likely  approve  the  new 
spending.  Its  tactics  so  far  indicate  a  de- 
sire to  criticize  Taita.  Potsdain,  and  similar 
European  errors  of  the  Roosevelt-Truman 
regimes.  But  there  is  not  much  sentiment 
to  cut  severely  the  requested  aid  funds. 

The  people,  we  should  guess,  are  wUllng 
to  help  Europe.  That  is  our  nature.  But 
we  resent  the  total  tax  burden  thrust  upon 
us.  The  administration  and  Congress  ought 
to  cut  out  their  political  waste  and  defense 
Inefficiencies  to  soften  the  cost  over  all  to 
taxpayers. 

We  can  help  Buroi>e:  we  will  support  ade- 
quate defense — but  we  are  also  being  charged 
for  nonessential  patronage  operations  and 
the  total  is  Just  too  much. 

If  Mr.  Truman  wants  t7.900.000.000  to  use 
abroad  he  should  cut  down  his  demands  at 
home  to  help  raise  It  without  booetlng  taxes. 


CattiBf  TVA 

XXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TKMlfnSES 

ih  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Nashville  Tennessean  of  March 
24.  1952: 

DxsTBUcnvs  Lxm — Cuttiko  TVA 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  a 
death  blow  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity's Shawnee  steam  plant  near  Paducah. 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  Shawnee's  power 
supply  was  committed  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  new  gaseous  diffusion  plant 
nearby. 

House  action  eliminating  further  con- 
struction funds  for  the  steam  plan  obvious- 
ly was  In  response  to  the  power  trust  mouth- 
logs  •  •  •  Not  since  the  early  days  of 
the  battle  for  New  Johnsonvllle  steam  plant 
has  either  branch  of  Congress  acted  with  so 
reckless  a  disregard  for  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare.    •     •     • 

To  understand  fully  the  destructive  Im- 
plications of  this  particular  axing  procedure. 
It  Is  well  to  review  some  of  the  background. 

Shawnee  was  intended  to  supply  half  the 
power  to  be  used  by  the  strategic  AKC  pro- 
duction unit.  The  other  half  was  to  be  sup- 
plied by  a  plant  of  equal  size  to  be  built  by 
a  syndicate  of  private  power  companies  at 
Joppa.  111. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  known 
to  be  cuusiderliig  plans  for  expanding  its 
Paducah  installation  far  beyond  original 
plans.  In  very  recent  weeks,  according  to  re- 
liable reports,  it  has  approached  both  TVA 
and  the  private  power  syndicate  with  a  re- 


quest for  an  expansion  of  the  power  supply. 
A  cold  shoulder  response  came  from  the 
power  trust. 

The  syndicate  was  angry  because  its  origi- 
nal claim  of  practically  100  percent  quick 
amortization  on  the  Joppa  plant  was  in  the 
process  of  being  scaled  down.  In  other  words, 
the  power  trust,  if  it  could  not  finance  its 
new  steam  plant  almost  completely  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  wanted  no  In- 
crease of  Its  power  contracts  with  AEC.  TVA, 
being  a  Government  agency,  of  course,  agreed 
to  build  whatever  added  power  supply  AEC 
requested. 

Unfortunately  there  Is  no  means  for  forc- 
ing the  private  power  trust  advocates  to  rec- 
oncile the  socialism  he  denounces  in  TVA 
with  tbe  pcu-ticular  brand  of  socialism  ad- 
vocated by  his  friends  at  Joppa.  How  bad 
Is  it  for  the  Government  to  build  a  steam 
plant,  own  it  in  the  name  of  tbe  taxpayers, 
and  use  it  as  a  source  of  power  for  a  vital 
defense  enterprise?  How  bad  Is  It  for  the 
taxpayers  to  be  forced  to  pay  through  qtUck 
write-offs  for  a  steam  plant  to  be  wholly 
owned  by  a  private  power  syndicate,  several 
of  whose  members  have  an  ugly  record  for 
bilking  their  stockholders  and  all  of  whom 
are  dedicated  to  a  policy  of  high  rates? 

Tbe  views  of  the  power-trxist-minded  gen- 
tlemen do  have  a  certain  consistency.  They 
are  against  the  Government  development  of 
either  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  or  projected 
Niagara  Falls  addltiona. 


Use  of  Sdeatific  Manpower  ia  the 
National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NORTH  CAKOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday.  March  26' 1952 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  correspond- 
ence: 

Janttaxt  15,  1962. 
Mrs.  Amma  RosKNBzao, 

A$»Ut«nt  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power. Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Mas.  RosENBEXG :  As  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  a  particular  interest  in 
our  national  use  of  scientiflc  manpower  in 
relation  to  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity. Several  individual  cases,  touching  up- 
on this  problem,  have  recently  come  to  my 
attention  and  I  would  very  much  appreciate 
your  help  in  furnishing  me  with  soms 
statistics. 

Covild  you  please  let  me  know  Just  how 
many  doctors  of  philosophy  in  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  directly  related  sciences,  are  now 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  spe- 
cific Jobs  which  each  of  these  individuals 
now  perform.  Could  you  also  let  me  know 
the  number  of  individuals  holding  master's 
degrees  in  physics  and  chemistry  and  di- 
rectly related  sciences  who  are  now  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  also  the  number 
of  these  who  are  now  performing  work  which 
makes  fuU  use  of  their  technical  background. 

When  I  say  physics,  chemistry,  and  directly 
related  sciences,  I  have  in  mincS  for  example, 
astrophysics,  geochemistry,  geophysics,  bio- 
physics, biochemistry,  and  similar  fields. 

As  is  apparent  from  this  request.  I  am 
anxious  to  know — and  perhaps  you  will  be 
personally  interested  in  studying  the  fig- 
ures— the  extent  to  which  we,  as  a  Nation 


are  fully  exploiting  our  scientific  man- 
power resources  in  relation  to  military  serv- 
ice. Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  thia 
assistance. 

Sihcerely  yours, 

Gail  T.  Durhaic. 

Vice  Chairman, 

Assistant  SEcarrAXT  or  Defense, 

Washington.  D.  0.,  March  24. 1952, 
Hon.  Cakl  T.  Dxtrham. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Deas  CoNcaxssicAN  Dtjsrau  :  The  informa- 
tion requested  in  yovir  letter  of  January  15 
on  the  number  and  present  assignments  of 
those  MA'S  and  Ph.  D.'s  In  physics,  chemistry 
and  related  sciences  now  on  active  duty  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  has  been  assembled  from 
the  various  military  services.  The  detaU>Ml 
records  showing  the  specific  Jobs  to  which 
such  personnel  are  assigned  are  not  main- 
tained In  Washington  and  much  of  this  In- 
formation had  to  be  obtained  from  the  serv- 
ices' field  headquarters.  This  data  is  now 
available,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  go  over  it  In 
detail  with  you,  if  you  care  to  do  so. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  ciirrently 
conducting  several  related  studies  to  Insure 
that  the  best  possible  utilization  of  scientific 
and  professional  manpower  is  achieved  by 
the  military  services.  The  information  re- 
vealed by  these  studies,  taken  with  that 
compiled  at  your  request,  Indicates  that  the 
majority  of  the  scientiflc  personnel  in  whom 
you  are  interested  now  occupy  military  as- 
signments which  directly  utilize  their  scien- 
tific skills.  The  great  majority  of  these 
specialists  have  been  given  commissions  and 
as  such  have  the  opportunity  to  directly 
utilize  their  scientific  training  In  the  mUl- 
tary  services. 

In  summary,  our  siu-vey  reveals  that  815 
such  personnel  are  now  on  active  duty,  and 
C76  or  70.6  percent  are  serving  in  mUltary 
specialities  which  make  direct  use  of  their 
scientific  training.  Of  the  remainder,  309  or 
25.6  percent  are  serving  In  assignments  which 
are  based  upon  their  prior  military  experi- 
ence and  training.  This  segment  (25.6  per- 
cent) is  composed  of  (a)  those  who  specifi- 
cally requested  their  present  assignment,  1.9 
percent;  (b)  those  whose  unused  scientific 
degrees  are  10,  15  or  20  years  old,  6.1  percent; 
(c)  those  with  brand  new  degrees  but  with- 
out experience,  4.4  percent;  (d)  those  in 
training  school.  3.8  percent;  (e)  Regular 
(military  career  personnel),  4.0  percent;  and 
(f )  reservists  (with  essential  military  experi- 
ence), 6.4  percent.  A  total  of  31  or  3.8  per- 
cent of  the  group  are  considered  improperly 
assigned.  These  latter  are  being  ciurently 
reviewed. 

Oi*r  i^udles  have  revealed  that  the  propor- 
tion of  physicists  and  chemists  on  duty  In 
the  Armed  Forces  is  relatively  low.  Specifi- 
cally, a  study  conducted  in  1961  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Office  of 
Education  shows  that  only  2  percent  of  all 
graduate  male  chemists  and  physicists  were 
on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Since 
this  survey  covered  all  those  with  doctor  of 
philosophy,  master  of  arts,  and  bachelor 
of  science  degrees  in  these  fields,  It  Is  very 
poeslple  that  the  proportion  of  Ph.  D.'s  and 
MA'S  on  active  duty  is  even  less  than  for 
the  entire  graduate  group  in  these  sciences, 
or  substantially  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
national  total  of  physicists  and  chemists. 

There  are  attached  statistical  summaries  of 
the  material  compiled  by  the  military  serv- 
ices in  answer  to  your  request,  subdivided 
by  academic  degree  and  field.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  give  you  adequate  Information 
as  to  the  utilization  of  these  scientists  In 
the  Department  of  Defense.  We  wlU  be 
happy  to  provide  additional  information  with 
regard  to  this  subject,  should  you  so  desire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Amma  M.  Rosxmsbo. 


I 
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Tk  Natioaal  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  1CASSACHT7BRT8 

IN  THI  HOUSX  OF  BEFBXSXNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  26. 1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
xiatlonal  debt  is  a  favorite  tc^ic  of  cer- 
tain Republicans  who  are  not  so  much 
Interested  in  solving  the  debt  problem 
as  they  are  In  using  misleading  argu- 
ments about  the  debt  in  attacking  Dem- 
ocratic programs  for  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  America  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  In  talking  about  the  debt,  they 
love  to  conjure  up  pictures  of  a  bogey- 
man just  around  the  comer  who  is  wait- 
ing to  pounce  on  us  with  "foreclosiu-e** 
and  "bankruptcy."  They  would  have  us 
believe  we  are  wastrels  and  spendthrifts 
because  we  have  a  national  debt,  and 
that  the  debt  Is  driving  us  to  wrack  and 
ruin. 

The  Repubhcans.  however,  carefully 
avoid  discussing  four  basic  facts  which 
show  the  national  debt  in  its  true  per- 
spective and  which  enable  us  to  evaluate 
the  degree  of  burden  of  the  debt. 

Therefore,  under  permission.  I  Insert 
to  the  RicoRo  a  statement  which  dis- 
cusses these  four  important  facta: 
TBS  Facts  Aaoxrr  thx  Dear  Bu«utw 

The  Republicans,  by  carefully  omitting 
four  basic  facta,  would  have  have  tis  bellCTS 
that  the  national  debt  la  driving  ua  to  wrack 
and  ruin.  Tbese  are  the  facta  they  omit: 
<1)  Analysis  ot  the  national  debt  shows  that 
It  Is  manageaUe;  (3)  the  debt  Is  the  legacy 
of  war  and  depression;  (3)  national  bank- 
ruptcy as  a  rerult  of  the  preaent  nat1r^T^al 
debt  la  a  false  fear;  axMl  (4)  turning  back  ths 
clock  oould  lead  us  Into  real  bankmi^tcy. 


Here  la  the  proof  for  theae  facta: 

Z.   ANALYSIS  or  THK  MATKnCAI.  DZBT  SHOWS  THAT 
IT  n  aiANAGKABLB 

It  has  been  reduced  since  World  War  II: 
Wartime    peak.    February 

1946 $279.  800,  OCO.  000 

Postwar  low.  AprU  1940.. _     251,600.000.000 
Since     Korea,     December 

1961 259,  500. 000,  000 

During  the  same  period  Stafe  and  local 
government  debt  has  almost  doubled : 

Federal  debt:  Peak.  February  1»4«.  SSTB.- 
800,000,000;  June  1»S1,  •356300,000.000;  down 
0  percent. 

State  and  local  debt:  June  90.  IMA.  |1S.- 
800,000.000:  June  80,  IMl,  $37,000,000,000;  up 
TO  percent. 

We  can  afford  to  carry  the  national  debt 
because — 

The  carrying:  charge  on  the  debt  la  not  a 
major  part  of  Government  expenditures.  In 
1951  interest  paymsnts  were  slightly  under 
•6,000,000,000,  or  about  10  percent  of  Qovem- 
ment  outlay.  In  flacal  19&3,  they  will  prob- 
ably be  only  7  percent  of  the  budget. 

The  cost  of  borrowing  a  dollar  of  public 
debt  has  almost  halved  since  1929.  In  1929 
It  was  4  cenU.     In  1951  It  waa  2.3  centa. 

The  Interest  on  the  national  debt  la  a  very 
minor  portkm  of  national  Income.  In  1951 
It  was  2.2  percent  of  our  national  tiifmint  of 
•376,800,OOOX)00. 

Since  th«>  end  of  World  War  n.  national 
Income  haa  Increased  more  than  three  times 
as  fast  aa  Interest  on  the  national  debt,  thtis 
making  the  debt  less  of  a  burden.  Interest 
rose  15  pereer^t  while  national  Income  wsnt 
up  53  percent. 


The  national  debt  la  less  of  a  burden  to 
Che  Nation  than  corporate  debt  Is  to  cor- 
porations. In  1961  corporatlona  spent  6.3 
percent  of  their  Income  to  carry  their  debt. 
Thla  ta  about  three  times  more  than  the  2.9 
percent  which  the  NaUon  spent  to  carry  its 
debt. 
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Daspltc  thla  higher  burden,  no  one  Is  wor- 
ried about  the  ability  of  American  corpora- 
tlQDa  to  aupport  their  debt.  Americans  real- 
ise that  industry  haa  had  a  tradition  of  bor- 
rowing to  expand  and  that  It  has  thrived 
xmder  this  policy. 

Sorely,  ths  American  economy  aa  a  whole 
can  afford  to  carry  a  national  debt  which 
takss  even  a  smaller  proportion  of  national 
ineone.  We  can  continue  to  do  thla,  how- 
ever, only  If  ( 1 )  we  continue  to  keep  the  debt 
manageable:  and  (2)  we  maintain  the  pros- 
perity achieved  under  the  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. The  DemocraU  have  done  thsas 
two  things  In  the  past,  and  they  will  do  so 
In  the  future. 

XX.   TRS  Vnr  IB  TRZ  LiniACT  or  WAS  AMB 


We  spent  to  lick  Hitler  and  lifuasoltal: 
prom  1941  through  1945  the  Ck)vemment 
apent  •343.100.000.000.  In  that  pertcd  the 
debt  rose  from  •60,000,000,000  to  •278.700.- 
000.000. 

We  apent  to  lick  a  depression:  Pronx  1033 
through  1930  the  Oovemmcnt  spent  •60- 
000.000.000  to  revltallae  a  dcpreaeKm-rlddai 
ecoaiomy.  In  that  period  the  debt  rose  frota 
•30,600,000,000  to  •47.600,000,000. 
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m.  NATioNAi  BAmorarrcT  as  a  ssbult  or  thb 

rSKSZNT  K'ATIONAI.  DKBT  IS  A  rALSB  SmAS 

The  bogey  of  bankruptcy  la  double-talk: 
It  Is  not  ref.llstle  economics,  but  a  way  of 
opposing  social  progress  and  wtUare.  In  tha 
past  20  years  prophets  of  bankruptcy  have 
used  thla  bo^ey  to  fight  virtually  every  new 
program  aimed  at  helping  the  people — social 
aecurlty,  unemployment  Insurance,  pubUo 
bousing,  aid  to  small  business.  When,  how- 
ever, the  pi-ograma  help  apecial  Intereata 
bankruptcy  la  conveniently  forgotten. 

Debt  la  pcL-t  of  the  economic  furniture  of 
•II  growing  nations.    It  is — 

An  opportunty  for  savings;  the  reverse  side 
of  national  debt  la  aaaets  In  the  hands  of 
American  indlvlduala  and  buslneas. 

A  baala  for  the  money  supply  which  is 
•ssantisi  to  s  thriving  economy  as  oxus. 

A  way  to  finance  things  which  we  must 
have  for  our  welfare  or  aurvlval,  but  which 
are  too  expensive  to  pay  for  out  of  cxirrent 
Income,  e.  g ,  fighting  a  war  or  licking  a 
depression.  If  ws  eould  not  at  times  do  this 
borrowing,  wi  would  be  faced  with  the  choice 
of  not  doing  \7hat  has  to  be  done  or  Imposing 
tasea  which  ralght  be  too  heavy  to  bear. 

In  America,  the  national  debt  la  particular- 
ly aound.    It  Is: 

Owned  In  America,  not  abroad. 

Not  used  for  apeculatlon  by  the  wealthy 
few.  but  rathin'  aa  Investments  yielding  small 
but  steady  incomes  for  a  crosa  aectlon  of 
America.  Indlvlduala  own  25  percent,  banks 
S3  percent.  Ctovernment  agencies  and  truat 
funds  16  percent,  Inauranoe  companlea,  cor- 
poratlona, an<l  othera,  26  percent  of  the  debt. 

A  debt  on  which  default  la  unthinkable. 
Dally,  portions  of  the  debt  are  paid  oS,  and 
dally  there  are  countleas  new  piu-chasers 
anxloiu  to  take  on  a  paying  inveatment  in 
the  United  Statea.  Aa  a  Nation,  however,  we 
are  under  no  more  financial  pressure  to  pay 
off  the  total  debt  by  any  given  day  than 
American  bUKlnesa  aa  a  whole,  or  even  one 
railroad,  la  obligated  to  pay  off  Its  total  In- 
debtedness b]-  a  given  date. 

rr.  fvmrato  back  trx  clock  cottlo  lead  us 
nrro  bxax,  bamksuvtct 

The  "backward  march"  brigade  could  lead 
us  to  moral  and  physical  bankruptcy. 

Tho^  are  ittlll  those  who  iMlleve  In  the 
phlloeophy  of  "a  little  depreaalon  never  hurt 
anyone"  and  "let  'em  atarve  If  they  can't  take 
care  of  them:ielves":  the  war  psychology  of 
"let'a  drop  tlte  atom  bomb  now  and  get  It 
over  and  done  with." 

The  outcome  of  auch  bellefa  could  be: 
World  War  ni  or  another  depression,  either 
of  which  would  Inevitably  lead  to  a  greater 
national  debt;  moral  and  phyalcal  bankrupt- 
cy as  well  ai  financial   bankruptcy. 

The  Democrats  have  acted  to  avoid  this  by 
keeping  peace  by  supporting  U.  N.  police  ac- 
tion in  Korea,  and  by  taking  the  lead  In  giv- 
ing economic  and  military  aid  to  Eurojje  and 
Asia  so  that  they  can  be  bulwarks  against 
the  spread  of  communism  and  a  basis  for  a 
lasting  and  proeperoua  peace:  keeping  pros- 
perity by  programa  which  Insure  full  employ- 
ment, aupport  farm  and  buslneaa  Income,  and 
provide  a  hl(:h  standard  of  Uvlng  for  the 
American  people. 


Defeste  Minerals  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  HZVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVEB 

Wedmisday.  March  26,  1952 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRo,  I  Include  the  following  speech 


delivered  by  me  at  the  subcommittee 
hearing  at  Welser,  Idaho.  March  25. 
1952: 

COMMSMTB  ON  TRS  AOMtirtSTKATTOir  AMD  POU- 

CXH  or  TRS  DarsMsa  itorauLB  Psoosam 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  attend  this 
meeting,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
legislative  program  prevented  my  being  pres- 
ent at  the  March  10  meeting.  In  reading 
some  of  the  advance  publicity  concerning 
that  meeting,  there  waa  mention  of  a  no- 
tice from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  the 
Defense  Materials  Procurement  Agency  would 
act  as  sole  Government  procurement  agency 
for  metals  and  minerals,  and  deliver  them  to 
General  Servlcea  Administration  for  Ita 
atockplle  materials.  This  Is  not  precisely 
true.  The  General  Services  Administration 
has  the  authority  to  purchase  materials  for 
the  national  stockpiles  twder  the  StockpUe 
Act  of  1946,  whUe  DMPA  purchaaea  only 
materlala  which  are  capable  of  being  directly 
used  or  beneflclated  so  that  they  can  be 
Immediately  used  In  Industry. 

The  article  further  stated  that  while  this 
Bounds  clear  enough  to  the  layman,  the  ad- 
ministration ofllclals  feel  that  they  do  not 
have  the  authority  clearly  specified.  It  was 
also  reported  that  "meetlnga  between  con- 
greaalonal  commltteea  and  administration  de- 
partment heads  have  been  carried  on  to  un- 
tangle the  situation,  and  to  get  the  'go'  algn 
for  DMPA  to  stimulate  metal  production 
from  producing  mines;  and  to  Induce  addi- 
tional production  from  Idle  mines,  by  guar- 
anteeing a  certain  price  for  a  definite  term  or 
tonnage  of  metala.  Thla  would  give  the  oper- 
ator a  businesslike  basis  to  Justify  the  open« 
ing  of  the  mine." 

I  read  all  of  these  things  with  Interest  (al- 
though there  were  some  Inaccuradea ) : 
eapeclally  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
publicity  stated  that  committee  meetings 
had  been  held  within  recent  weeka  at  Wash- 
ington, which  were  expected  to  clcrlfy  the 
altuatlon,  and  give  Administrator  Larson  the 
go-ahead  signal  for  an  ore-buying  program. 
I  noticed  with  particular  Interest  that  It 
would  be  expected  of  me  to  tell  members 
and  guests  of  the  Snake  River  Mining  and 
Prospecting  Association  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  this  regard. 

Becauae  I  have  gained  the  Impression  that 
a  eport-  la  expected  from  me,  I  am  prepared 
to  give  you  a  report,  Jxut  aa  I  aee  the  situa- 
tion. I  believe  you  know  that  I  am  a  person 
not  given  to  mince  any  words,  so  I  Intend 
to  speak  quite  frankly  on  the  subject.  WhUe 
my  statement  may  seen  blunt.  It  wUl  at 
least  be  honest.  Because  much  has  already 
been  written,  and  copious  testimony  already 
presented,  concerning  criticisms  of  the  ore- 
buying  program  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
problems  and  the  needs  of  the  operators,  I 
feel  that  no  further  dlacusalon  along  these 
lines  Is  necessary.  I  think  that  we  should 
now  confine  our  efforts  to  a  constructive 
plan  of  action. 

I  am  fully  Informed  of  the  treatment  you 
people  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Defense  Materials  Procurement  Agency 
aet-up.  for  I  have  received  letters  from  mine 
operators  In  my  State,  as  well  as  your  own 
and  many  others,  all  pleading  for  assistance. 
I  assure  you  that  these  have  been  heart- 
l>reaklng.  to  say  the  least,  mainly  because 
I  have  been  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way 
and  have  apparently  been  beating  my  head 
up  against  a  brick  wall. 

I  have  come  here  to  present  a  clear  picture 
of  the  mining  situation  as  I  see  It.  and  I 
believe  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  know 
whereof  I  speak.  I  think  that  we  should 
bring  out  Into  the  open  Just  what  the  ob- 
structions are.  and  then  go  about  making 
plans  to  remove  them.  While  we  have  ob- 
viously not  made  a  great  deal  of  progress, 
I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  have  coma 
here  with  a  message  of  pessimism.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  more  determined  than  ever 


to  fight  this  thing  through  to  some  favorable 
reaulU.  There  are  two  coursea  of  action  to 
follow,  which  I  intend  to  discuss  with  you 
now. 

First,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  ac- 
cording to  a  Eecent  newspaper  report,  ths 
Snake  River  Mining  and  Prospecting  Asso- 
ciation waa  supposed  to  have  petitioned  the 
Idaho  congressional  delegation  to  initiate 
measures  to  allow  the  mine  operators  of  this 
country  to  receive  the  same  price  for  their 
metala  that  the  United  States  Government 
and  consumers  are  paying  for  metals  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States.  I  read  that 
a  report  would  be  expected  of  me  aa  to  what 
discussion  or  progress  has  been  accomplished 
on  this  petition.  I  am  afraid  that  my  re- 
port m  thla  regard,  alao.  wlU  have  to  be 
quite  brutally  frank.  To  date  I  have  heard 
nothing  concerning  such  a  petition,  al- 
though I  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining.  So  much  for  that  report. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Defense  Materials  Procurement 
Agency  to  cast  accusations  upon  the  Con- 
greaa  for  the  delay  and  inaction  regarding 
aid  for  the  domestic  miners.  Actually,  this 
la  far  from  the  truth.  With  the  enactment 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  Con- 
greas  gave  to  the  administration  broad  pow- 
ers— powers  which  had  the  potentiality  of 
bringing  relief  to  the  industry,  and  insxir- 
Ing  our  national  security.  Former  Admin- 
istrator James  Boyd,  of  DMA  (now  defunct), 
was  the  first  to  try  to  shift  the  blame  upon 
the  Congress  for  the  unfavorable  reaults 
which  followed.  What  In  the  world  the  ad- 
ministration ofllclals  mean  when  they  say 
that  they  do  not  have  clearly  specified  au- 
thority to  act.  I  do  not  know.  The  powers 
granted  by  the  Congress  are  broad  and  am- 
ple. If  at  all  points  not  specific. 

I  have  come  here  as  a  friend  of  the  email 
miner.  Because  I  feel  that  you  have  been 
unjustly  Ignored,  to  your  own  disadvantage, 
as  well  aa  at  the  risk  of  endangering  our 
national  defense,  I  Intend  to  preaent  to  you 
the  facts.  I  believe  that  credit  should  b« 
given  where  it  Is  deserved,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve that  blame  should  be  placed  where  it 
belongs. 

Let  VIS  go  back  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Boyd's 
retirement  as  Administrator  of  DMA  and 
Director  of  the  Biu-eau  of  Mlnea.  All  of  us 
looked  with  eagernsaa  toward  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jsaa  Liu-aon,  his  successor  to  head 
DMPA.  a  new  agency  which  the  President 
made  completely  responsible  for  the  foreign 
and  domestic  defense  minerals  program, 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  inaugurate 
an  acceptable  and  workable  minerala  pro- 
gram. However,  when  month  after  month 
passed  by.  characterized  by  procrastination 
and  delay.  It  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  the  email  miner  was  receiving 
little.  If  any,  consideration.  In  thla  light, 
it  Is  dlfllcult  to  reconcile  this  with  a  re- 
cently published  statement  which  appeared 
in  an  Idaho  newspaper  concerning  the  prog- 
reaa  attained  "on  the  program  of  eatab- 
llahlng  ore-buying  depota  at  central  loca- 
tions In  the  West  for  the  buying  of  strate- 
gic metals  and  minerals,  now  being  ener- 
getically BOtight  after  by  the  Government, 
through  the  DMPA,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Jeas  O.  Larson.  Administrator." 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  share  this 
expressed  confidence  In  the  Administrator. 
The  so-called  able  management  of  Admin- 
istrator Larson  In  regard  to  the  domestic 
mining  Industry  Is  herewith  challenged  by 
me.  In  personal  Interviews  which  I  have 
had  with  Mr.  Larson,  as  well  as  In  corres- 
pondence, I  have  placed  before  him  numer- 
ous workable  plans — programa  which  either 
have  proved  satisfactory  In  the  past,  or  which 
obvloiisly  could  not  faU  to  bring  relief  to 
the  mining  industry  These  suggested  pro- 
grams hare  been  Inexcasably  Ignored.  B^ 
caoae  I  was  one  at  the  prisons  who 
beartedly  approved  of  Mr.  l^aaaa.'m 
ment  to  be  the  bead  at  DMPA.  I 
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rlfht  to  alter  my  prertout  belief  In  his  capa- 
Ullty,  as  well  as  tbe  so-called  able  manage- 
ment of  tbe  program  to  which  he  waa  as- 
signed. Neither  do  I  agree  that  strateglo 
materials  are  "now  being  energetically  sought 
aXter.- 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  Jess  Larson 
has  no  desire  or  intention  to  help  the  small 
miner.  To  bear  out  this  statement.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  tbe  fact  that  I  set  before 
the  Administrator  a  mine  Incentive  pto- 
gram,  incorporated  in  my  bill.  H.  R.  5661. 
which  would  definitely  add  to  the  authority 
of  the  DMPA.  to  help  the  mining  Industry. 
It  supplements  that  authority  In  an  area 
In  which  the  administration  policy  has  not 
seen  fit  to  act.  This  suggested  program 
(whether  passed  by  Ckingress.  or  applied  by 
Jess  Larson  as  a  directive)  would  have  pro- 
duced the  same  beneficial  results.  If  the 
administration  had  accepted  It,  our  small 
and  marginal  mines  would  have  been  run- 
ning successfully  and  the  defense  minerals 
program  would  have  been  ahead  by  at  least 
2  years.  This  plan  Includes  an  11 -point 
program,  and  wotild  set  up  a  system  of  over- 
market  Incentive  payments  and  a  liberal 
exploration   program. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  6651,  Is  a  revised  version  of 
a  succession  of  bills  to  stimulate  mining 
Which  have  been  rejected  by  the  administra- 
tive agencies  which  prefer  to  fumble  with 
untried  and  unsuccessftU  schemes.  It  is  an 
expansion  of  the  well  tried  and  very  suc- 
cessful premtum  price  plan  extended  to  all 
strategic  and  critical  metals  and  minerals 
with  Improvements  based  on  direct  observa- 
tion of  S  years'  operation  of  the  premium 
price  plan  calculated  to  be  more  fair  both 
to  the  operator  and  to  the  Oovernment. 
Its  operation  would  be  as  automatic  as  Is 
possible  with  any  government  program  and 
favoritism  is  excluded. 

I  shall  touch  briefly  upon  the  11  points  of 
the  program: 

1.  Itie  bill  clearly  states  the  policy  of  the 
CozigreM  In  the  domestic  mineral  Held  by 
providing  that  "every  effort  be  made  to 
stimulate  the  exploration,  development,  min- 
ing, and  maximum  production  of  strateglo 
and  critical  metals  and  minerals  by  private 
enterprise."  Not  only  does  the  bill  say  this, 
but  It  makes  it  impossible  for  any  agency  to 
fall,  however  It  may  try,  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  Congress  as  stated  in  the  policy 
clause. 

2.  It  sets  up  a  Mine  Incentive  Payments 
Division  in  the  Defense  Production  Admin- 
istration, an  echelon  above  the  Defense  BCa- 
terlals  Procxirement  Agency  and  Just  below 
Charles  Wilson's  Office  of  Defense  Mobill- 
aatlon. 

3.  It  orders  the  Director  of  tbe  Mine  Incen- 
tive Payments  Division  to  make  overmarket 
payments  to  domestic  producers  of  any  min- 
eral on  the  Munitions  Board's  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  and  metals  list,  where  such 
payments  are  necessary  to  start  a  mine  and 
to  keep  it  running. 

4.  The  program  provides  upper  limits  for 
such  payments  through  a  formula  written  in 
the  bill.  No  bureaucrat  has  to  make  this 
determination.  However,  the  mine,  as  under 
the  old  premium- price  plan  (which  covered 
only  copper,  lead,  and  zinc) ,  receives  only  the 
price  necessary  to  pay  its  costs,  plus  adequate 
allowances  for  depreciation,  amortization, 
depletion,  and  a  reasonable  profit.  Mo  ex- 
amination of  the  mine  is  required.  If  the 
miner  can  produce,  he  Is  paid.  If  he  can- 
not, it  costs  the  Government  nothing.  If 
his  ccsta  exceed  the  formula  prescribed  by 
the  Congress  for  the  particular  mineral,  be 
is  not  eligible.  However,  the  upper  limits 
permitted  to  be  paid  rise  with  the  whole- 
sale commodity  index,  that  is.  with  general 
coets,  and  therefore  Inflation  will  not  rule 
him  out.  Tbe  bill  in  no  way  prohibits  DPA 
froob  making  contracta  at  a  higher  price  than 


the  limits  set.  should  It  find  it  expedient  to 
do  so  in  the  public  interests,  were  shortages 
of  materials  Indispensable  for  the  defense 
program  to  develop  in  spite  of  the  lltwral 
limits  set  In  the  biU. 

6.  The  program  would  stablllBs  the  Incen- 
tive-payment system  for  6  years.  Should 
any  mineral  be  removed  from  the  Mtinltlona 
Board's  list,  the  mine  cannot  be  cut  off  from 
payments  for  a  year  subsequently  to  such 
removaL 

6.  It  would  require  tbe  materials  pro- 
duced to  go  into  the  national  stockpile,  and 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  present  agent  for  all  stock- 
pile purchases. 

7.  It  provides  that  small  mining  enter* 
prises  are  to  be  treated  with  special  care,  and 
in  a  simple  manner  with  no  red  tape. 

8.  It  alms  to  offset  the  known  objections 
oi  the  Office  of  Defense  Moblllssation  to  small 
mines  operating  under  an  incentive  system; 
the  fear  they  will  raise  wages  and  steal  labor 
from  the  large  mines;  these  practices  are 
definitely  prohibited. 

9.  The  program  forbids  low  grading  of  ore. 
The  more  efficient  the  operation,  the  more 
money  the  mine  would  be  permitted  to  make. 

10.  It  allows  automatic  exploration  allot- 
m<>nts.  as  under  the  1M6  act,  to  bona  fl«t 
producers,  but  In  an  amount  up  to  91,500 
per  month.  liMtead  of  Si, 000  as  previous- 
ly the  case.  Larger  exploration  projects  are 
provided  for,  but  only  on  the  approval  of  tbe 
director  of  the  Mine  IncenUve  Payments 
Division.  In  this  way,  the  mine  Is  made  an 
agent  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  its 
part  of  the  over-all  exploration  program  to 
benefit  the  national  economy.  This  system 
proved  to  be  economical  and  efficient  during 
1W46-47. 

11.  Lastly,  it  requires  that  each  producer 
be  kept  Inlormed  at  all  times  concerning  all 
rules  and  regulations,  or  changes  therein, 
and  that  he  be  given  a  copy  at  the  calcula- 
tions upon  which  his  payments  are  based. 

The  automatic  Incentive  payment  plan 
worked  for  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  work  for  all  the 
strategic  metals  and  minerals.  The  explo- 
ration grants  under  the  1M6  act  produced 
astonishing  results  at  very  low  costs.  Vast 
quantities  of  new  ore  were  uncovered.  I  ex- 
plained to  Jess  Larson  that  we  are  getting 
no  results  from  the  present  minerals  pro- 
gram, and  pointed  out  that  If  the  old  one 
worked,  why  not  try  it  again? 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  5<J5l 
I  brought  before  Administrator  Larson  the 
proposals  contained  la  my  bill  H.  R.  5719, 
which  is  designed  to  finance  the  exploration, 
development,  production,  and  production  ex- 
pansion of  critical  and  strategic  minerals 
and  metals  within  the  United  States.  Its  Ter- 
ritories, and  Insular  jwssesslons.  This  plan 
states  specifically  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  Defense  Materials  Procxirement  Agency 
would  be  authorized  and  directed  to  extend 
financial  aid  in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants 
at  bis  discretion  to  applicants  whose  mining 
properties  show  promise  in  improving  the 
metals  and  minerals  position  of  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  other  Congressmen 
have  followed  me  In  introducing  this  bill. 

This  plan  also  provides  that  should  the 
DMPA  Administrator  utlllae  the  faculties  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for 
the  disbursal  of  funds,  said  Administrator 
(and  not  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration) shall  set  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  grants,  loans,  or  financial  aid.  and 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
ahall  be  reimbursed  for  the  reasonable  cost 
of  such  services.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  the  Defense  Materials  Procurement 
Agency  shall  maintain  its  own  staff  of  ex- 
perts and  engineers  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing upon  applications,  and  where  necessary. 
examining  properties.  This  would  eliminate 
the  tremendous  amo\int  of  lost  time  and  red 


t^M  generated  by  the  preeent  "field  team* 
system. 

I  ask  you.  members  of  the  mining  frater- 
nity, could  any  program  provide  tbe  Admin- 
istrator with  any  more  authority  to  act?  Is 
It  not  convincing  then  that  Administrator 
Larson.  In  refiislng  to  adopt  this  program 
set  before  him  tor  oonunent.  has  shown 
nothing  but  an  unwillingness  to  act?  Bow 
can  bis  administration  continue  to  Intimate 
that  the  Agency  heads  could  not  have  the 
authority  clearly  specified?  The  facu  are 
they  never  have  supported  these  bills.  They 
do  not  want  such  mandates,  which  would 
force  them  to  act  instead  of  fighting  the 
pseeent  delaying  action.  At  a  time  when  the 
term  "eyewaah"  has  come  Into  such  general 
usace  it  could  hardly  be  put  to  better  use 
than  in  describing  DMPA's  weak  and  uncon- 
vincing cry  of  lack  of  authority.  I  believe  it 
Is  tnie  that  the  content  of  these  bills  ac- 
tually could  be  written  into  Executive  orders 
and  put  promptly  into  effect  under  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  without  the  Congress 
passing  further  legislation.  The  fact  that 
these  and  other  bills  sponsored  by  myself 
and  other  Congressmen,  all  of  which  are 
t>aasd  on  the  practical  experience  of  the  last 
war.  have  not  been  put  into  effect  luider  the 
authority  of  the  Defense  ProducUon  Act. 
makes  me  fear  that  In  spite  of  the  tute- 
menU  of  GDM  Director  Charles  Wilson,  they 
evidently  do  not  want  metals  and  minerals 
badly  enoiigh  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to 
develop  domestic  sources. 

Now.  I  want  to  mention  another  plaa 
which  I  set  before  the  so-called  able  m^na^, 
ment  of  Mr.  Larson.  This  program  deals 
with  government  ore  purcliasing  f.  o.  b.  the 
nearest  railroad  station.  We  are  all  o««- 
nlzant  of  the  fact  that  not  enough  msi^ 
nese  and  tungsten  purchase  depots  have  bees 
established  in  the  United  States  to  service 
potential  ptroducers.  Particularly  Is  this 
true  in  my  own  State  of  Nevada,  which  could 
produce  large  quantities  of  strategic  mate- 
rials from  hundreds  of  small  propertlet,  vert 
the  right  conditions  esUbllshed.  I  told  Ad- 
ministrator Larson  that  we  need  additional 
tungsten  refining  faculties,  and  that  because 
of  mUllng.  shipping  and  refining  costs,  the 
$65  price  for  00  percent  acceptable  timgstea 
concentrates  does  not  return  to  the  miner  a 
living  price. 

The  Administrator  replied  that  in  hU  opin- 
ion sufficient  tungsten  and  manganese  would 
be  produced  under  present  schedules.  He 
did  admit,  however,  that  more  ttingstcn  rw- 
fining  capacity  is  required,  and  said  that  he 
was  having  a  careful  survey  made  to  deter- 
mine where  additional  purchase  depots 
should  be  Mtabllshed.  If  any.  Althoi^b  I 
strongly  urge  that  at  least  one  tungsten  and 
one  manganese  purchase  depot  be  established 
in  Nevada,  at  points  where  the  maximum 
production  could  be  expected,  with  minimum 
freight  charges  from  the  mines  to  the  depots, 
I  am  stlU  (after  9%  months)  waiting  for  aa 
answer. 

In  response  to  a  statement  made  by  Larson, 
to  the  effect  that  It  is  economically  impos- 
sible to  establish  scores  of  costly  depou  and 
plants.  I  proposed  to  him  a  new  plan,  where- 
by the  Government  would  publish  a  schedule 
of  uniform  purchase  prices  for  ore  at  the 
nearest  rail  i>olnt  adjacent  to  each  mining 
district,  the  Government  to  stand  all  costs  at 
handUng.  freight.  benefldaUon  or  refining, 
thereafter.  In  this  way  the  producer  wculd 
know  exactly  what  returns  he  could  expect, 
and  with  sensible  price  schedules,  based  upon 
the  real  need  for  minerals  and  for  domestic 
security.  I  believe  that  production  could  be 
greatlj  Increased.  At  the  time  I  praeented 
this  program  to  Mr.  Larson,  he  ssked  me  to 
make  a  formal  proposal  of  the  plan,  and 
promised  to  have  It  studied.  I  presented  the 
formal  proposal  at  the  plan  last  DM:ember, 
and  Mr.  Larson  Is  still  promising  to  have  It 
studied,  but  no  aziswer  has  been  forthcoming. 
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Also? 


Another  plan  which  has  been  advanoed  as 
possibly  belig  additionally  helpful  would 
be  to  have  Government  licensed  private 
samnllng  plsnu  at  the  railheads  where  ores 
and  concentrates  are  to  be  purchased.  In 
other  words,  for  the  Government  to  buy  and 
pay  for  ores.  It  Is  necessary  that  they  have 
accurate  samples.  Mot  only  must  tbe  Gov- 
ernnoent  know  if  the  ores  or  concentrates  are 
eligible  for  purchaae,  but  the  values  must  be 
known.  Un^ier  theee  conditions  the  miner 
eooM  be  pal<l  spot  cash  up  to  a  certain  per- 
ceiitajs  of  liie  value  and  any  adjustment 
could  be  made  later  on  the  balance.  Only 
those  small  miners  who  have  been  one  Jump 
ahead  of  tbe  sheriff  will  know  what  this 
means  to  those  who  have  to  meet  a  payroll. 
Hie  tycoon  with  plenty  of  money  in  tbe  bank 
wotild  not  appreciate  this  device  which  was 
a  "must"  imder  the  premium  price  plan. 

It  would  be  logical  fpr  everyone  having  a 
conveniently  located  sampling  plant  to  have 
It  authortasd  as  a  Government  receiving  sta- 
tion where  ores  brought  in  would  be  sampled 
and  the  samplas-sent  to  the  kx»l  asnsycit 
or  elsewhere  for  analysli  and  tests.  A'ter 
the  analysis  and  test,  the  sampling  plant 
people  would  be  told  where  to  ship  the  area, 
and  arrangements  might  to  made  for  oaah 
advances  against  the  shipments.  This  would 
bs  bsnaliclsl  to  the  small  mine  operator,  com- 
bined with  my  other  plan  of  buying  f.  o.  b. 
the  nearest  railroad  station.  There  would  be 
cases  where  the  nearest  sampling  plant  might 
be  some  distance  from  the  mlnea.  However, 
under  my  program.  It  would  be  a  simple 
thing  for  any  mining  community  to  set  up 
a  custom  sampitng  plant  in  very  close  prox- 
imity. In  oUMr  vrords.  any  mtntng  commu- 
nity could  install  Its  own  buying  statloa 
tinder  Oovernment  authorlaatlon  Just  as 
closs  to  horns  as  desired  and  feasible. 

I  should  like  to  mention  at  this  point  that 
my  proposals  never  even  received  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  reply  from  Administrator  Larson. 
The  atUtude  of  the  agency,  howevw,  «as 
expressed  in  a  memorandum  tram  Deputy 
Administrator  Howard  I.  Toung,  of  DMPA. 
<latcd  February  8.  1962.  which  was  directed 
to  Administrator  Larson.  His  memorandum 
related  to  a  visit  from  two  Idaho  men  repre- 
senting a  group  of  small  mine  operators,  at- 
tempting to  get  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  an  ore  purchase  depot  in  their 
region.  Mr.  Young's  recommendation  reads. 
in  part: 

"Although  ore  purchasing  depots  are  tn 
existence  for  cerUln  of  the  ferroalloys  mln- 
erala,  the  DMPA  does  not  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  numk>er  of  purchasing 
depots  for  miscellaneous  minerals  In  out- 
lying points.  It  has  been  my  feeling  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  con- 
centrates, not  ores.  Consequently  we  in- 
formed Mr.  81ms  and  Mr.  Beverland  that  we 
did  not  favor  this  procedtuv. 

"However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
area  In  Idaho  is  known  to  be  highly  min- 
eralised and  since  there  are  a  number  of 
prospectors  and  small  mine  operators  in  the 
region  who  have  the  know-how  to  produce 
on  a  small  scale,  it  seems  advisable  that  the 
DMPA  make  an  examination  of  this  area 
with  the  object  of  determining  whether  or 
not  there  Is  sufficient  potential  in  the  way 
of  ore  reserves  to  Justify  ths  endorsement 
of  a  mUl  installs tloo  or  the  contacting  of 
mining  companies  in  the  region  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  them  interested  In  assist- 
ing With  a  program  of  mineral  production 
for  the  area."  This  would  indicate  a  faint 
advance  toward  the  position  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

In  addition  to  the  various  programs  which 
I  have  advanced.  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  to  other  beneficial  mining  leg- 
islation which  I  have  introduced  in  Congress, 
but  which  bills  have  received  no  oommlttee 
action  in  the  House,  largely  due  to  adverse 
governmeDtal  attitude. 
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H.  B.  86S4.  a  bill  to  establish  ths  Office  at 
federal  Minerals  Coordinator,  would  coor- 
dinate the  vrork  of  all  Federal  agencies  deal- 
ing with  domestic  and  foreign  minerals  and 
metals,  and  arrange  for  the  co<^)eratlon  of 
State  agencies  dealing  with  minerals  and 
metals  so  as  to  inventory,  analyze,  develop 
sources  for  and  enoonrage  production  at  such 
minerals  and  metals  so  as  to  fit  tbem  into 
our  total  mineral  supply  needs  for  national 
defense  purpoees.  It  would  also  esUbllsh  a 
definite  policy  of  giving  domestic  sources  ftill 
priority. 

I  also  introduced  H.  R.  5906,  a  bUl  to  per- 
mit the  free  marketing  of  ^old.  Another 
very  Important  bill  that  I  have  Introduced 
is  H.  R.  59«4,  which  would  create  and  pre- 
scribe tbe  functions  of  a  Department  of 
Mineral  Resources.  This  bill,  which  has 
met  with  widespread  interest  and  absolute 
approval  among  the  mine  operators  all  over 
the  country,  would  create  a  Department  of 
Mineral  Resources,  with  a  new  Cabinet  mem- 
ber who  would  take  over  all  of  the  func- 
tions vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
which  relate  to  minerals  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  tbe  United  State.  <  and  who  would 
be  charged  with  protecting  our  metal  and 
mineral  interests  against  other  agencies.  The 
general  response  to  this  proposed  legislation 
from  members  of  the  mining  fraternity  was 
to  the  effect  that  this  should  have  been 
done  so  years  ago.  This  legislation  Is  a 
drastic  and  long  overdue  move  toward  sep- 
arating the  entire  Minerals  Division  from  tbe 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  standing  it 
on  its  own  feet. 

I  believe  that  n  U  high  time  that  we  have 
a  Cabinet  officer  who  can  go  to  bat  top  side 
for  the  minerals  Industry,  and  who  will  not 
have  to  defend  irrigation,  reclamation,  and 
public  power,  as  well.  Mining  has  come  Into 
lt4  own.  In  the  eariy  days  the  mineral  in- 
dustry represented,  figuratively  speaking, 
only  a  small  tali  on  the  economic  dog.  Tbe 
taU  is  now  beginning  to  wag  the  dog,  fen: 
It  Is  aa  big  as  tbe  dog. 

Some  of  you  who  have  worked  closely  with 
me  during  tbe  past  4  years  know  that  there 
has  not  only  been  Inaction  on  the  part  of 
DMPA.  but  there  has  also  been  an  unwill- 
Ingnees  among  my  own  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress to  support  the  measures  so  vital  to  our 
domestic  mining.  There  are  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  statement,  but  the  stalwarts  sup- 
porting our  cause  are  pitifully  few  in  num- 
ber. 

I  am  positive  that  If  the  programs  which 
I  have  advanced  were  put  into  effect,  every 
small  mine  in  the  country  could  be  put  into 
operation  within  a  very  short  time.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  going  to  appeal  to  you  to  wage 
a  concerted  campaign  upon  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministrator Larson,  urging  him  to  inaugurate 
the  programs  which  I  have  herewith  sug- 
gested. I  aim  to  follow  this  through  with  an 
out-and-out  attack  upon  DMPA.  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  in  public,  until  sen- 
sible mining  policies  and  programs  are 
adopted. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  beUeve  the  vrar 
Is  over.  I  believe  it  has  Just  begun.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  believe  we  have  too 
much  metals  and  minerals — I  don't  think  we 
have  enough,  or  can  have  enough  to  more 
than  Just  support  our  war  effort  and  our 
rapidly  expanding  economy.  Shortages  are 
always  with  us,  surpluses  generally  are  arti- 
ficially created  by  restrictive  orders  and  lack 
of  dollar  exchange  ateoad  and  are  epbemeraL 
I  should  hate  to  be  in  tbe  shoes  of  tbe  bu- 
reaucrats who  constantly  try  to  restrict 
mining  In  case  we  have  an  all-out  war. 

I  mentioned  before  that  you  have  two 
courses  to  follow  and  stated  one.  The  sec- 
ond request  is  that  you  direct  a  deluge  of 
correspondence  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Kxm- 
HSTH  Rbcsm.  urging  him  to  take  action  on  my 
biU.  H.  R.  6661,  In  particular.  It  might  be 
mil  to  flood  your  own  congressional  oOces 
With  tbe  same  kind  of  letters. 


One  way  or  other,  the  pressure  may  help 
to  bring  about  results.  Every  other  segment 
of  our  national  economy  has  received  the 
benefit  at  Federal  assistance.  We  Just  subsi- 
<Uaed  a  new  luxtnry  liner  to  the  extent  of 
forty  millions.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
miner  to  continue  to  play  the  part  of  the 
forgotten  man.  If  minerals  and  metals  are 
needed  for  defense,  and  you  know  they  are, 
the  Government  should  pay  our  domestic 
mining  Industry  whatever  pjrlce,  incentive 
pa3rment,  or  subsidy  which  is  necessary  to  get 
them  out.  The  western  delegation  in  Con- 
gress though  small,  has  a  voice  loud  enough 
to  be  heard,  i  recommend  that  you  put 
pressure  behind  these  Mbmbers  of  Congress. 
Organize  your  efforts,  for  in  numbers  there 
Is  strength.  I  have  long  advocated  tbe  form- 
ing of  a  western  bloc  in  tbe  Houm.  like  the 
one  in  the  Senate,  and  I  think  this  can  be 
done  if  you  demand  It. 

While  you  are  letting  your  needs  be  known 
to  Congress.  X  shall  continue  to  work  on 
DMPA,  even  If  I  have  to  blast  the  whole 
thing  wide  open.  This  I  am  prepared  to  do 
at  any  cost  as  being  vital  to  the  national 
defense.  In  view  of  the  run-arotmd  that  our 
domestic  miners  are  getting,  I  feel  tliat  a 
congressional  show-dovm  Is  Justified.  I  sm 
demanding  an  explanation  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rose,  who  heads 
the  Defense  Minerals  Kxpioratlon  Agency,  as 
well  as  being  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, two  major  bottlenecks,  in  my  opinion, 
both  to  the  operations  of  DMEA  and  DMPA. 
as  to  why  there  is  so  much  red  tape  and  loss 
of  time  in  the  field  work. 

DMEA  has  done  a  much  better  Job  than 
did  DMA,  or  is  being  done  by  DMPA,  but 
although  exploration  cases  go  through  In 
less  than  half  the  time  than  do  applications 
to  DMPA.  It  stUl  takes  too  long  to  get  re- 
sults. Fiu"thermore.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
the  matching-fxuids  exploration  program. 
It  has  definitely  and  stupidly  restricted  the 
defense  minerals  effort  and  Is  the  opposite 
of  ttie  liberal  program  prc^x)eed  In  my  bill. 
This  matchlng-funds  program  is  not  in  the 
law.  It  was  a  deliberate  concoction  of  ex- 
Secretary  Krug  and  former  Bureau  of  Mines 
Director  Boyd  and  the  new  crew  have  not 
had  the  guts  to  toes  it  overlyiard. 

I  think  It  Is  time  that  we  find  out  whether 
the  Congress,  representing  the  people  of  this 
country,  can  have  Its  policies  carried  out, 
or  whether  the  bureaucrats  can  run  things 
to  suit  themselves.  So  far,  the  bureaucrats 
have  won.  With  a  view  to  the  war  emer- 
gency, the  Congress  saw  fit  to  enact  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  Under  this 
act,  broad  powers  were  given  to  our  Govern- 
ment to  go  ahead  with  a  needful  exploration 
and  production  expansion  program.  This,  in 
turn,  should  have  brought  the  domestic 
mining  industry  to  full  production.  But 
what  has  happened?  Practically  nothing. 
I  am  tired  of  seeing  millions  of  our  Ameriean 
dollars  being  expended  for  critical  and 
strategic  metals,  mined  in  foreign  countries 
with  cheap  foreign  labor,  and  our  own  do- 
mestic mining  sources  being  given  very  lit- 
tle consideration.  Actually,  we  need  all  the 
I»oduction  we  can  get  from  both  sotoces 
and  then  we  will  not  have  enough. 

In  a  personal  interview  with  Administra- 
tor Larson,  I  was  told  that  the  program  for 
producing  strategic  and  critical  minerals 
(tungsten,  in  particular)  was  almost  ade- 
quate, and  that  there  was  no  need  to  finance 
small  and  marginal  properties.  His  own 
public  speeches  and  press  releasee  do  not 
bear  this  out.  The  responsible  agencies  and 
Charles  Wilson  continue  to  Issue  bulletins 
and  news  releases  declaring  tbe  necessity  to 
increase  oxir  domestic  production.  This  sort 
of  double-talk  is  perplexing,  to  say  the  least. 
In  view  of  the  facts  expressed  by  tbe 
President  and  Director  Charles  Wilson,  at 
the  Office  of  Defense  Moblllaatlan.  ocmccm- 
Ing  otir  state  of  emergency,  I  feel  that  tbm 
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dUly-dally  delay  tactics  technique  employed 
by  the  defense  agencies  since  the  beginning 
of  the  defense-minerals  program,  has  been 
nothing  lefs  than  revolting.  It  is  indefensi- 
ble. I  am  tired  of  having  our  western  min- 
ing Interests  being  given  the  go-by,  and  I 
challenge  Administrator  Larson  to  a  show- 
down. I  am  demanding  a  public  explana- 
tion from  Jess  Larson,  because  It  is  certain 
that  he  owes  you  one.  If  he  gives  me  a  good 
one,  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  it  in  the  Con- 

OKKBSIOItAI.   RBOOSD. 

Before  I  get  through  I  think  there  will 
be  coiuslderable  embarrassment  among  soma 
of  our  Washington  bureaucracy,  and  that 
•ome  faces  are  going  to  be  awfully  red. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  ova  Presi- 
dent Is  delinquent  In  these  matters.  He 
knows  what  we  need  and  he  has  always  asked 
for  the  budget  to  support  a  real  program. 
Unfortunately,  a  man  as  busy  as  the  Presi- 
dent, and  who  cannot  be  an  expert  in  all 
departments,  has  to  rely  on  what  he  Is  told. 
Curiously  enoiigh,  and  a  little  research  would. 
I  am  sure,  confirm  this  statement,  the  mln- 
enJ  policies  of  this  country  are  principally 
in  the  hands  of  dyed-ln-the-wool  Repub- 
licans. They  have  Infiltrated  into  the  de- 
fense agencies,  into  the  real  operating  and 
advisory  positions,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Democrats,  who  are  In  ostensible  power, 
actually  are  being  run  by  Republicans  who 
are  willing  to  sit  one  or  two  echelons  lower 
In  the  hierarchy  and  really  run  the  show. 
I  dont  think  the  President  realizes  this. 
■ven  Jen  Larson  may  not  be  as  culpable 
as  I  Indicate  If  one  really  knew  the  sources 
of  his  information  and  advice.  It  Is  pretty 
tough  for  the  Democratic  Party  to  take  the 
rap  for  Republican  policies,  but  I  suspect 
strongly  that  this  Is  what  Is  happening.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  various  Industry  advisory 
committees  would  assay  at  least  75  percent 
Republican. 

The  needs  of  our  people,  as  expressed 
through  their  Representatives  In  Congress. 
must  b«  heard.  I  Intend  to  charge  Jess  Lar- 
son, regardless  of  who  advises  blm.  with  In- 
lubordinatlon  to  the  program  passed  by  Con- 
gress for  expanded  mineral  production,  as 
well  as  gross  indifference  to  the  potential 
productive  capacity  of  the  small  and  mar- 
ginal domestic  miner,  as  he  has  the  ultimata 
responsibility. 

If  there  is  no  intention  to  allow  the  small 
and  marginal  miner,  the  backbone  of  Ameri- 
can mining  Industry,  to  contribute  to  the 
defense  effort,  a  blunt  announcement  to  that 
effect  should  be  made,  rather  than  constantly 
■tining  you  up  with  optimistic  but  unwork- 
able plans  In  which  you  find  yourselves  un- 
able to  participate,  either  because  of  miles 
of  red  tape  or  because  the  programs  are 
ready-cut  for  the  large  operators. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  again  the 
importance  of  writing  to  your  congressional 
delegation,  and  In  particular  the  chairman 
cf  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  ,the  Subcommittee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  of  that  committee. 
Present  yoxir  cases  to  them,  as  you  have  to 
me.  Tour  organized  efforts  In  the  way  of  a 
flood  of  correspondence  upon  these  offices 
should  produce  some  favorable  action.  Con- 
gress wants  to  do  the  right  thing  but  it  has 
to  be  told  the  truth,  both  by  the  mining 
public  and  the  agencies.  It  seems  to  get 
little  truth  from  some  of  the  agencies.  Even 
when  Congress  points  the  way,  Inspired  bu- 
reaucrats stifle  its  efforts.  There  must  be 
a  reason  for  all  this.  I  know  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  do  the  right  thing  but  It 
•eems  to  be  taking  the  rap  for  some  people 
or  group  which  is  determined  to  embarrass 
It  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  defense 
effort  or  on  the  public  economy.  Those  who 
make  these  adverse  ixillcles.  or  who  are  mak- 
ing obvious  mistakee,  ataould  be  ferreted  out 
and  dismissed. 

I  shall  depend  on  your  support  to  get  sen> 
alble.  Intelligent,  and  democraUc  action. 


Award  of  Honor  by  HIAS  to  Hob.  WOImb 
Beaton,  of  Conncctknt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NXW  TOKK 

m  THB  SKNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  night,  in  New  York  City,  our 
truly  distinguished  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bknion]  re- 
ceived the  Annual  Award  of  Honor  from 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant 
Aid  Society,  an  organization  known 
tliroughout  the  world  for  its  humanitar- 
ian works.  This  organization,  known  as 
HIAS.  gave  its  award  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  significant  service  In  the 
field  of  humanitarianism,  and  the  Sen- 
ator resjwnded  with  a  stirring  and  elo- 
quent speech  on  the  great  subject  of  Im- 
migration as  It  Is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. Among  his  other  forward-looking 
efforts  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
worked  closely  and  Intimately  with  those 
of  us  who  have  developed,  in  legislative 
form,  the  liberalized  immigration  prop- 
osals now  pending  in  the  Congress,  and 
he  is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
vital  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  at  the  sixty-seventh  an- 
nual meeting  of  HIAS  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

AooKEss  BT  Sknato*  Whxiam  Bkmton,  or  Coir- 
Nscnctrr,  in  Acctmno  rat  HIAS  ANNtTAL 
Aw  AID  or  HoNoi  Pkksinted  bt  thi  Houw 

SHELTniNO     AND     IMMIOEANT     AIS     SOCBTT 

roR  SiGNincA>rr  Smvicx  in  Tstm  Ftxia  nt 
Which  HIAS  Ofbutks,  at  Thkui  Snrrr- 
SEVILNTH  AifiruAl.  MSRllfO.  Makch  23.  1952, 

IN  THX  HoTiL  AsTOt,  Ncw  ToBX  CrrT 

My  friends,  the  award  you  have  tendered 
me  moves  me  more  deeply  than  any  compll- 
ment  or  testimonial  I  have  received  In  my 
service  as  a  United  States  Senator.  Many  of 
you  here  seem  to  me  to  deserve  it  more 
than  I. 

In  my  opinion  otu-  Government  should  es- 
tablish awards  for  distinguished  service  to 
humanity  by  our  citizens — awards  In  peace- 
time as  well  as  for  bravery  in  war.  If  I  ever 
succeed  In  creating  what  I  might  call  a 
medal  of  humanity,  my  first  recommenda- 
tion will  be  that  the  committee  of  judges 
award  It  to  the  devoted  workers  and  the 
officers  In  organizations  such  as  yours. 

When  I  first  heard  of  this  distinction 
which  has  come  to  me,  my  reaction  was  that 
it  should  go  to  those  who  have  plowed  in 
the  vineyard  longer  and  more  energetically 
than  I — let  us  say  to  one  of  the  thousands 
who  have  worked  In  your  own  rank  and  file 
in  accomplishing  your  great  objectives,  here 
and  abroad,  for  over  half  a  century.  These 
devoted  men  and  women  should  be  the  re- 
cipients of  such  awards,  It  seems  to  me. 
rather  than  United  States  Senators  who  by 
their  obligations  to  their  constituents  must, 
if  they  are  honest  and  conscientious,  devote 
themselves  to  advancing  In  the  forum  of 
the  Senate  the  causes  to  which  your  leaders 
are  selflessly  dedicated. 

In  accepting  your  award,  which  I  now  do 
With  deep  humility  and  gratitude.  I  accord 
full  recognition,  which  I  publicly  acknowl- 
edge, to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  testimonial 
to  your  own  great  achievements  in  behalf 
of  "the  wanderers  of  the  world,"  in  scores 


of  coimtrles.  In  the  wake  of  war  or  genocide 
or  population  tensions. 

I  like  that  phrase,  ''wanderers  of  the 
world."  I  wonder  who  first  wrote  It.  I  con- 
gratulate lilm.  The  Bentons  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  wandering  In  the  last  three 
generations.  Uj  grandfather.  WlUlam,  left 
Connecticut  to  spend  thirty  yean  a«  a  mls- 
ilonary  on  Motmt  Lebanon.  My  father  wae 
■•mng  as  a  tourUt  guide  in  Palestine,  to 
help  support  the  family,  when  he  was  as 
young  as  thirteen.  He  left  Connecticut  at 
nine  months  and  returned  at  age  twenty.  He 
came  into  this  country  with  strange  clothes 
and  ways,  like  any  Immigrant  boy,  as  did  my 
aunts  and  uncles  who  were  all  l>orn  In  ^Tria. 
My  father  always  spoke  English  too  pre- 
cisely, as  one  does  who  has  used  it  but  llrtle 
untU  he  U  adult.  After  ten  years  or  so  in 
Connecticut,  my  father  left  again— this  time 
to  go  west — to  become  the  first  occupant  of 
the  chair  of  Semitic  languages  at  the  DnU 
▼eralty  of  lAnneMSta.  This  explains  why  I 
was  bom  in  Minnesota.  After  hU  death  In 
1913  I  wandered  to  north  central  Montana 
and  homesteaded — yes;  mother  and  I  filed 
and  proved  up  on  a  homestead.  I  do  not 
know  anyone  else  In  Washington  who  has 
done  this.  And  no  areas  of  Palestine,  as  I 
saw  It  in  1937  when  I  visited  the  Benton 
School  commemorating  my  grandfather's 
work  and  supported  by  members  of  my  f  m- 
ily — no  areas  of  Palestine  are  more  bleak 
and  forbidding  and  barren  than  north  cen- 
tral Montana. 

The  Benton  family's  moet  successful  wan- 
dering was  when  I  secured  a  scholarship  at 
Yale  and  my  mother  pushed  me  back  !nto 
Connecticut,  when  I  was  eighteen  years  old. 
My  ancestors  went  to  Tale  because  It  was  the 
nearest  and  the  cheapest  local  college.  I 
went  there  because  they  did.  That  brought 
me  back.  Otherwise,  I  almost  certainly 
would  not  be  In  the  United  SUtes  8ena;e. 
But  to  return  from  my  own  interruption 
of  myself — here  In  the  United  States,  your 
conception  of  immigrant  aid  has  rlgntly  in- 
cluded cooperation  In  all  legal  requlremente 
for  regiitration  of  aliens  and  for  education 
for  dtlaenship.  The  whole  world  U,  indeed, 
your  field.  And  thU  aft^noon,  in  accepting 
your  tribute,  I  feel  inspired  as  never  before 
to  fight  the  battle— the  good  battle— the 
great  battle— the  one  battle  In  which  I  am 
persuaded  I  would  surely  die  rather  than 
surrender — the  battle  for  human  dignity  ex- 
empUfled  by  your  organisation,  by  your"  his- 
tory, and  by  your  program. 

The  United  States  was  founded  and  devel- 
oped In  the  realisation  of  a  revolutionary 
dream — not  merely  to  adhleve  physical  secu- 
rity and  economic  efflclency.  What  our 
founding  fathers  sought  was  that  security  of 
the  spirit  that  comes  with  the  liberties  we 
cherish.  They  sought  that  peace  of  mind 
that  springs  from  the  sense  of  Justice  and 
decency.  We  Americans  put  no  faith  In  a 
master  race.  We  scoff  at  supermen  and 
party  eUtes,  whatever  their  trappings  or  the 
color  of  their  shirts,  whatever  their  ideology 
of  despotism  or  of  repression.  Could  any 
party  eUte  keep  the  Minnesota  Republicans 
from  writing  In  Elsenhower?  That  write-in 
again  shows  that  we  Americans  are  etUl 
fiercely  Independent.  We  today  are  the  in- 
heritors of  the  American  dream.  Ours  haa 
been  a  land  In  which  men  and  women  of  aU 
races,  all  creeds,  and  national  origins  could 
live  and  work  together.  Ourt  Is  a  land  where 
all  could  seek  a  place  of  clgnlty.  where  each 
could  try  to  make  a  contribution  of  Impor- 
tance, where  all  may  strive  for  fundamental 
civU  rlghU.  where  each  can  seek  to  develop 
through  his  own  voluntary  effort  the  best 
that  Is  In  him. 

Americans  by  birth— Americans  by  choice— 
we  are  Amerlcaiu  all. 

It  Is  these  goals  and  these  ideals,  rather 
than  our  vaunted  Industrial  efficiency  or  our 
much  envied  standard  of  living,  which  en- 
title us  to  our  preeminent  world  position  as 
a  "lesson  to  the  oppressor  and  an  example  to 
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the  oppreeeed."  It  Is  these  gcela  and  thaae 
Meal!  which  make  our  way  at  life  the  great 
Oynamic  factor  In  today's  world  struggle. 
These  give  the  Ue  to  Communist  propagan- 
dists who  steal  the  labels  of  revolution  and 
brotherhood,  which  are  rlghtfuUy  o\irs,  and 
Who  then  use  them  to  enalave  aU  who  oome 
within  their  reach. 

These  ideal!  of  oun  have  their  roots  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  were 
beautifully  expressed  In  the  prayer  for  social 
Justice  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which 
Invokes  God's  grace  upon  our  efforta  "fear- 
lessly to  contend  against  evil  and  to  make  no 
peace  with  oppression;  and  that  we  may 
reverently  use  our  freedom,  help  us  to  em- 
ploy It  In  the  maintenance  of  Justice  among 
men  and  nations." 

I  believe  It  la  true  that  In  America's  cen- 
turj  and  a  half  of  national  existence  pdor 
to  World  War  n.  more  people  wbo  left  their 
bomelaiKls  came  to  us  than  to  any  other 
country.  In  IMO,  one  American  resident  In 
every  four  was  foreign  born  or  the  child  of 
a  foreign-bom  parent  I  would  guess  that 
A  majority  of  these  "Americans  by  choice" 
In  the  last  half -century  originated  from  the 
very  lands  where  dictatorships  now  tyran- 
nise. 

Tee:  America  knows  fan  wril  the  eontrl- 
butloQ  of  these  exemplary  dtlaena  of  otir»— 
In  time  of  peace—and  their  sacrifices  In  time 
of  war. 

What  a  contribution  came  to  us  through 
the  operation  of  the  great  American  principle 
of  the  "open  door."  Thla  was  wholly  ef- 
fective and  without  any  limitation  whatso- 
ever for  aboxrt  a  hundred  years.  During  this 
first  oentury  of  oxir  history  our  country  over- 
vartous  so-called  native  movementa. 
was  a  notorious  one  against  the  Irish 
tm  tlM  ISM'S,  and  another  against  the  Ital- 
ians and  Swedes  and  other  immigrant  groups. 
Tbeao  provided  the  framework  for  the 
shameful  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  1883. 
This  was  a  gratuitous  Insult  to  the  great  and 
|HUUd  peoples  of  the  Kast.  This  act  was  the 
rorsnuxner  to  the  Immigration  Act  of  19M 
Which  established  the  pattern  at  our  immi- 
gration laws  to  this  day.    That  pattern  la 

one  of  flagrant  dUcrlmlnatlon  in  favor  of 
Morthem  and  Western  Burope  wb«rs  the 
preesore  to  emigrate  has  been  alight.  The 
discrimination  Is  against  the  peoples  of 
8outbeni  and  Eastern  Europe  where  the 
prsssore  to  emigrate  has  been  great. 

Ttas  height  of  this  policy  of  cruelty  was 
reached  Just  prior  to  World  War  U  when 
Congress  declined  to  pass  the  Wagner-Rogers 
resolution.  This  proposed  to  admit  ten 
thousand  refugee  chUdren  who  would  thus 
have  been  rescued  from  Hitler's  terror.  Some 
mistakes,  however,  are  not  on  our  American 
conscience  alone.  Many  believe  that  the 
British  White  Paper  for  Palestine  doomed  un- 
told numbers  to  death  In  Hitler's  gas  cham- 


Tes;  these  were  world  questions  to  which 
tbe  world's  answer  was  too  llttls  and  too 
late.  We  cannot  now  dispute  this.  I  need 
not  embellish  the  tragic  prewar  pictures  of 
boatloads  of  human  beings  searching  In  vain 
for  refuge. 

World  War  n  and  Its  aftermath  have  un- 
derscored the  errors  of  the  world's  prewar 
world  Inunlgratlo.i  poUcy.  It  is  now  urgent 
for  us  to  correct  our  own  within  practical 
limits,  possibilities,  and  safeguards.  The 
population  tragedies  In  Hungary.  Poland. 
Rumania,  and  the  Baltic  stateis.  leap  at  us 
from  the  headlines  of  our  daily  newspapers. 
Sscapees  from  the  Communist  terror  are  now 
said  to  nombsr  two  hundred  thousand  each 
Tear — and  Increaalng  month  by  month.  The 
surplus  population  of  Italy  is  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  concern  to  our  Oovemment  and  to 
international  peace.  The  unsolved  Arab 
refugee  problem  Is  a  gnawing  cancer  In  tike 
Middle  last.  The  two  million  refugees  in 
West  Germany  of  ethnic  German  origin,  the 
so-called  sullen-strangers  expelled  from  their 


homes  farther  east,  threaten  to  oontamlnata 
the  German  economy  and  people. 

The  movement  of  populations  from  the 
Old  World  to  the  state  of  Israel  createe  major 
economic  political  and  aodal  problems  for 
that  Infant  republic.  Population  pressures 
In  India.  Japan,  and  the  lands  of  southeast 
Asia  are  kept  uppermost  on  the  agendas  of 
the  dlplomate  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  fundamental  right  of  asylum  and  of 
nationality  Is  expressed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Htiman  Rights  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  implementation  of  those  rlghta 
presents  a  supreme  challenge  to  tbe  organ- 
isations of  the  United  Nations,  to  individual 
countries  and  now  most  Importantly  to  us 
and  to  other  countries  with  the  resources 
to  take  leadership  and  to  absorb  Immlgranta. 
Religious  leaders  of  ail  faiths  throughout  the 
world  have  helped  awaken  us  to  this  need, 
lliey  now  seek  to  guide  us  to  practical  action. 
Mr.  Harry  Roaenfleld.  a  member  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Commission,  has  rightly 
labelled  this  problem  as  the  International 
oontiol  of  the  8-bomb — the  explosive  prob- 
lem of  surplus  people.  Some  Idea  of  Ita 
magnitude  is  revealed  by  this  fact:  About 
ninety  potent  of  the  total  cumulative  budget 
of  the  United  Nations  (excluding  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  Fund)  has  been  devoted 
to  dealing  with  refugee  and  relief  problems. 
UNRRA  repatriated  over  seven  million  people 
to  their  native  lands.  The  IRO.  the  first 
really  effective  International  migration 
agency  In  history,  helped  settle  more  than  a 
million  refugees  In  one  htmdred  and  thirteen 
different  countries.  The  present  office  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Befugees  Is  devoted 
to  the  legal  protection  of  about  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  unfortunates  wher- 
ever  they  may  reside. 

The  U.  N.  agency  for  Palestine  refugees  has 
projected  a  vast  program  of  resettlement  In 
the  Near  lost.  Another  U.  N.  agency  is 
working  with  refugees  In  Korea.  And  only 
last  month,  a  new  International  agency  be- 
gan work  In  Brussels  to  take  over  some  of 
the  operating  functions  of  the  defunct  IRO. 
"nie  Soviet  Union  Is  of  course  holding  fast 
to  all  populations  within  ita  gra^,  while  ex- 
ploiting all  popiilatlon  tensions  in  the  free 
world. 

Dvring  World  War  n.  we  repealed  the 
Oriental  Exclusion  Act  as  applied  to  our 
Chlneee  allies.  This  foreshadowed  a  great 
postwar  shift  of  our  refugee  policy  toward 
direct  support  of  International  efforts.  It 
foreshadowed  growing  opposition  to  some  of 
the  concepts  upon  our  statute  books.  In 
addition  to  our  postwar  efforta  to  stimulate 
and  support  United  Nations  efforts,  we  have 
made  far-reaching  contributions  through 
direct  legislation  and  through  United  States 
agencies  euch  as  the  BOA,  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act,  the  Point  IV  program,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Many  of  you  here  today  may  not  agree 
with  what  I  am  now  about  to  say.  But  the 
truth  is — the  facts  are — that  we  who  like  to 
think  of  ourselves  ss  world  cltlaens,  sa  can- 
didates for  the  medal  of  humanity — we  have 
more  chance  In  the  immediate  future  to 
achieve  our  objectives  through  stepping  up 
the  productivity  of  our  friends  and  allies 
abroad  than  we  have  through  helping  them 
to  emigrate.  Japan  feeds  most  of  her 
eighty  million  people  on  leas  tillable  land 
than  we  have  In  California.  Italy  can  perhapa 
learn  how  to  achieve  the  productivity  she 
requires  for  her  so-called  surplus  population. 
I  commend  you.  my  friends  here  today,  to  a 
perusal  of  the  Benton  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  "nils  amendment  is 
designed  to  help  push  our  friends  and  allies 
toward  productivity,  toward  breaking  up 
their  cartels  and  monopolies  and  toward 
helping  them  make  more  goods  and  selling 
them  for  less.  Increased  productivity  Is  the 
qxilckeet.  fastest,  most  practical  way.  In  to- 
day's world,  to  relieve  population  pressure 
rather  than  the  rugged  and  often  tragic  road 
of  Immigration.   The  problon  Is  to  overcome 


the  apathy  of  generations.  Unhappily  ws 
cannot  count  on  rapid  progress.  We  must 
continue  to  remember  that.  In  recent  year»— 
as  over  our  history  as  a  nation — by  far  our 
own  greatest  contribution  has  oome  through 
the  absorption  of  people. 

We  have  absorbed  almost  four  hundred 
thousand  under  the  Displaced  I^rsona  Act 
alone.  This  number  repreeenta  no  more 
than  our  fair  ahare  of  the  DP's  on  the  basis 
of  our  population  in  the  free  world.  That 
act  eased  some  of  the  major  pressure  polnta 
in  world  tension.  It  helped  give  the  free 
world  what  Chairman  Gibson,  of  the  DP 
Commission,  has  called  an  Inexhaustible 
source  of  potent  anti-Communist  ammuni- 
tion. This  law  established  a  model  of  de- 
cency and  humanity  tor  our  f  uttire  course  in 
new  and  much  needed  immigration  legisla- 
tion. 

Here  again.  In  what  I  am  now  about  to 
say,  you  who  are  honoring  me  bc  greatly 
today  may  disagree  with  me.  B-Jt  in  my  role 
as  a  United  States  Senator  I  feel  that  the  « 
United  States  can  do  no  mors  than  under- 
take a  reasonable  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  with  such  world-wide 
ImpllcaUons  and  complexities.  Whether  w* 
like  it  or  not.  changes  in  our  domestic  lawi 
will  be  kept  by  Congress  within  Ita  Judgment 
of  the  absorptive  capacity  of  our  expanding 
economy. 

I  am  therefore  not  now  suggesting  to  you 
that  Congress  alter  the'  general  framework 
of  our  quota  system.  However,  I  am  proud 
to  Join  In  the  sponsorship  of  the  legislation 
worked  out  last  year,  and  the  more  compre- 
hensive omnibus  bill  Introduoed  only  two 
weeks  ago  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  Lehman  and  HuicPHtxT. 
This  proposed  legislation  writes  principles 
of  humanity  Into  our  Immigration  laws. 

Our  omnibus  bill  makes  the  following  six 
major  ciutnges  which  organlsatloni  such  as 
yours  havs  long  advocated: 

First,  the  bin  pools  all  uniised  quotas  In 
a  given  year.  This  wipes  out  the  discrimina- 
tion against  those  bom  in  the  countries  of 
Southern  and  Bastern  Europe.  The  high 
quotas  now  allocated  to  the  countries  of 
Western  and  Northern  Kurope.  which  have 
not  been  taken  up  In  years,  become  avail- 
able under  this  bill  In  the  succeeding  year 
and  without  regard  to  national  origin.  Lea 
than  half  of  the  total  quotas  in  recent  years 
have  actually  been  taken  up.  By  pooling 
such  quotas  our  laws  would  then  help  pro- 
vide a  haven  for  religious  and  political  pcrse- 
cutees  escaping  from  the  iron -curtain  coun- 
tries. I  agree,  however,  that  such  Imml- 
granta shotild  be  subjected  to  strict  check-up 
on  subversive  or  othervrlse  luidesirabie  qvial- 
Itles. 

This  bill  I  am  sponsoring  also  opens  our 
doors  to  far  more  of  tboee  from  the  over- 
crowded areas  on  our  own  side  of  the  Iron 
curtain,  notably  from  Italy.  Oreeoe,  Western 
Germany,  and  Austria. 

Next — and  secondly — ^the  bill  wipes  out 
every  etlgma  of  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  sex.  By  establishing  quotas 
on  the  basis  of  our  full  1960  census,  it  elim- 
inates shocking  discrimination  against  our 
own  Negro  population.  Our  law  today,  based 
on  the  census  of  1920.  excludes  "the  descend- 
anta  of  slave  bnmlgranta.  This  change  we 
propose  Increases  the  total  quota  by  only 
sixty  thoxisand  a  year — a  small  price  Indeed 
for  the  redemption  of  our  most  chertshed 
concepta  of  racial  equality  and  civil  rlghta. 

Further,  our  bill  wipes  out  shameful  and 
provocative  barriers,  solely  on  grounds  of 
color,  which  now  totally  exclude  or  over- 
whelmingly discriminate  against  certain 
oriental  peoples.  I  happened  to  be  in  Japan 
In  1937  on  the  anniversary  of  our  enactment 
of  our  excluslcm  act.  This  proud  people 
figuratively  hung  out  black  flaffs.  The  day 
was  a  day  of  national  mourning.  Under  our 
new  bill  each  area  In  Asta  Is  given  the  dignity 
of  the  quota  within  the  taroed  llmtta  at  oar 
quota  system. 
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Thirdly,  and  stlU  within  the  quota  system, 
our  bill  provides  preference  for  those  whose 
■kills  or  trades  would  make  the  greater  con- 
tribution to  our  own  economy;  also  to  the 
families  of  those  already  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence;  and 
to  those  who  are  being  p>ersecuted  on  account 
of  religious  or  political  beliefs  under  Com- 
munist or  totalitarian  rule,  and  have  escaped 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  also  to  dis- 
placed persons  who  did  not  meet  the  date 
line  or  other  processing  deadlines  under  the 
I>P  Act;  and  finally  to  others  who  show  in- 
dividual hardship.  To  all  these,  preference 
Is  given,  but  always  within  the  total  quota. 

They  will  by  no  means,  however,  exhaust 
the  quotas.  The  pooling  of  quotas  makes 
possible  also,  in  moderate  and  practical 
numbers,  the  admission  of  so-called  new- 
■eed  immigrants  who  are  qualified  under 
the  rlgoro\i8  standards  of  our  immigration 
tows. 

A  fotirth  major  reform  in  otir  bill — and 
this  one  Is  very  close  to  my  own  heart  be- 
cause three  of  Mrs.  Benton's  and  my  four 

children  are  adopted — Is  the  admission  out- 
side of  quota  of  orphan  children  for  whom 
adequate  volunteer  care  and  support  are 
available  here  in  the  United  States.  On  thia 
great  reform  we  have  the  assistance  of  the 
great  religious  and  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions who  have  done  such  magnificent  work 
In  this  field  under  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act. 

Also  admitted  outside  of  quota  would  be 
alien  parents,  children  of  American  citizens. 
and  flxially  aliens  who  bave  served  honor- 
ably in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Btates. 
'  The  fifth  feature  of  our  bill  wipes  out  the 
mortgages  which  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
placed  on  fifty  percent  of  presently  existing 
quotas.  All  the  DP's  admitted  by  us  have 
been  charged  against  future  quotas.  These 
mortgages  In  some  cas4^  extend  hundreds 
of  years  into  the  future.  Half  the  quota 
for  Greece  is  wiped  out  by  mortgage  until 
the  year  2013.  Poland's  quota  la  mort- 
gaged until  1999;  and  the  quotas  for  the 
Baltic  states  are  mortgaged  beyond  the 
year  3000.  Surely  men  and  women  who  have 
braved  death  to  escape  Communist  aggres- 
sion should  not  have  America's  door  barred 
to  them  by  these  "mortgaged  quotas."  They 
are  our  own  iron  curtain. 

Finally,  in  our  bill  are  Uterally  hundreds 
of  changes  designed  to  improve  adminis- 
trative procediires  for  the  examination  and 
review  of  Individual  visa  cases.  Included 
also  are  strengthened  safeguards  for  exclu- 
sion and  deportation  of  subversive  and  tm- 
dealrable  aliens.  Within  such  proper  safe- 
guards, reformed  Nazis  or  Fascists  or  other 
totalltarians  are  admissible  if  they  can  clear- 
ly prove  their  devotion  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples. This  reform  eliminates  those  absurd 
and  heart-rending  cases  under  the  McCarran 
Act  of  1950  which  forced  us  to  exclude  out- 
standing scholars  and  technicians. 

Life  magazine  recently  said  editorially: 
"We  are  spending  SSS.OOO.OOO  a  year  on 
propaganda  to  plcttire  the  United  States  as 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.  Yet  this  can  be  imdone  overnight  by 
the  bad  propaganda  effect  of  a  single  sensa- 
tional case  like  that  of  Oraham  Greene,  the 
British  novelist  whose  visa  was  held  up  be- 
cause he  Joined  the  Communist  Party  as  a 
prank  for  a  few  weeks  in  1923.  There  have 
been  worse  cases  than  his.  •  •  •  Friends 
of  America  are  disgusted  and  disheartened 
when  they  hear  of  the  exclusions,  even  as 
visitors,  of  names  like  these:  Michael  Polyanl, 
the  Hungarian-British  philosopher;  Alberto 
Moravia,  the  Italian  novelist;  Dr.  E.  B.  Chain. 
Nobel  Priae  chemist;  Gustav  Regler,  German 
antl-Communlst;  A.  Stender-Peterson,  Den- 
mark's leading  Slavic  scholar;  and  many 
others.     Such  famous  anti-Communists  as 


Arthur  Koestler.  Viktor  Kravchenko.  and 
Madame  Kasenklna  have  enlered  or  stayed  in 
the  United  States  only  by  getting  private 
bills  passed  for  them  in  Congress." 

I  have  now  reviewed  with  you  the  main 
features  of  this  great  bill  which  has  been 
worked  out  with  the  assistance  of  many 
organizations. 

Unfortunately,  .however,  before  we  can 
even  begin  to  work  for  the  adoption  of  this 
bill,  we  In  Congress  must  organize  to  fight 
against  many  features  of  the  so-called  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  bills  which  are  already  on  the 
calendar  and  are  therefore  now  ready  for 
early  action. 

These  bills  contain  some  desirable  featuires, 
but  they  reject  the  pooling  of  quotas.  Fur- 
ther, they  refuse  many  of  the  other  major 
principles  of  the  bill  I  have  Just  outlined. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  bills  continue  racial  standards  a^d 
barriers;  others  raise  serious  issues  of  dvU 
liberties. 

Our  immigrants  are  the  defenseless  stran- 
gers within  our  gates.  Their  treatment  by 
us  is  the  test  of  American  sincerity  which 
is  applied  in  the  lands  from  whence  they 
came.  The  McCarran-Walter  bills  virtually 
prohibit  immigration  to  the  United  SUtes 
except  for  a  few  narrowly  restricted  cate- 
gories. The  Washington  Post  put  the  issue 
this  way: 

"The  basic  trouble  with  the  McCarran  and 
Walter  bills  is  that  they  are  fundamentally 
exclusionary.  They  are  barriers  rather  than 
aids  to  immigration.  This  land,  prosperous, 
happy,  and  free,  the  hope  and  goal  for  great 
numbers  in  leas  favored  parts  cf  the  world, 
must,  of  course,  place  reasonable  limits  on 
the  flow  of  Immigrants  to  Its  shores.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  must  never  forget 
that  Immigrants  have  built  it — culturally 
and  spiritually  as  well  as  physically — and 
that  regulated  immigration  within  appro- 
priate limits  is  an  indispensable  source  of 
growth  and  strangth." 

Members  of  Congress,  and  certainly  ths 
public  at  large,  have  had  no  adequate  op- 
portimlty  to  appreciate  the  many  implica- 
tions of  the  McCarran  and  Walter  bills.  For 
example,  what  is  the  Jvistificatlon  for  taking 
off  the  nonquota  list  college  and  university 
professors?  For  years  we  have  admitted 
them  as  nonquota  immigrants  if  they  satis- 
fied all  other  requirements  of  our  inunigra- 
tlon  laws. 

Nor  Is  there  any  sense  in  the  provision 
that  would  bar  persons  found  guilty  of  two 
offenses  against  Communist  or  other,  totali- 
tarian regimes  even  where  such  offenses 
involve  no  moral  turpitude  and  originated 
In  fact  through  political  or  religious  perse- 
cution. Under  these  laws.  Cardinal  Mind- 
zenty  would  be  barred  from  the  United  States 
if  he  sought  admission.  Does  not  this  one 
example  show  that  we  must  fight  to  defeat 
these  added  restrictions?  The  restrictions 
are  in  no  way  necessary  for  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  United  States  or  for  lu 
defense  against  Infiltration  or  subversion. 

Much  of  the  progress  in  the  Western  World 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies was  reflected  in  the  development  of 
majority  rule.  Progress  in  the  twentieth 
century  Is  being  measured  by  protoctlon  of 
minorities  and  of  individuals  in  a  world 
challenged  by  dictatorship  and  force.  Many 
years  ago  Justice  Brandels  said  with  pro- 
phetic vision:  "No  peace  which  Is  lasting 
can  ever  come  until  the  nations,  great  and 
small,  accept  the  democratic  principle  that 
there  Is,  and  shall  be,  no  super  nation,  to 
rise  through  subjection  of  others,  and  the 
truth  that  each  people  has  in  it  something 
of  pec\Uiar  value  which  it  can  contribute 
to  the  clvUlxatlon  for  which  we  are  all 
striving." 

That  great  pronouncement  holds  good  to 
this  day.    It  will  hold  good  a  hundred  years 


from  now.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  perma- 
nent challenge  to  our  efforts  and  to  the 
efforts  of  oxir  sons  and  daughters  and  to 
their  descendants.  It  Is  a  goal  for  our  striv- 
ing. It  Is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  goal 
even  for  our  surviving.  To  this  goal  let  us 
rededlcate  ourselves  today. 


IndifBatioii  of  Taxpajera  of  Idaho  Otct 
Wasteful  Federal  Expcnditurea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  C.DWORSHAK 

or  mAHo 
IN  THB  SKNATS  OF  THR  UNITICD  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  me  expressing  the  re- 
sentment of  the  taxpayers  In  Idaho  over 
the  use  of  tax  money  for  wasteful  and 
extravagant  expenditures. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

STATXMXIfT   BY   SkMATOS  DwOBSKAJC 

During  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  received 
thoiiaands  of  letters  from  people  in  Idaho 
protesting  the  confiscation  of  their  earnings 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  iu  pro- 
hibitive tax  rates.  These  people  who  have 
so  recently  come  face  to  face  with  the  real- 
ity of  the  cost  of  supporting  the  extrava- 
gance of  our  Federal  Government  have  reg- 
istered their  indignation. 

A  project  designed  to  enable  the  taxpay- 
ers of  Twin  Falls.  Idaho,  to  effectively  ex- 
press their  resentment  over  having  to  finance 
Government  waste  was  undertaken  by  How- 
ard Moffatt.  secretary  of  the  Twin  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Moffatt  printed 
and  distributed  to  people  In  the  Twin  Falls 
area  a  form  letter  to  be  signed  by  the  Irate 
taxpayer  and  mailed  to  me.  The  letters, 
which  have  been  flooding  my  oflUce  for  the 
past  several  days,  read  as  follows: 

TWIN  FALLS.  Idaho.  Jfarc^  15.  19S2. 
Senator  Hknkt  C.  DwoasHAx, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Butldinf, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

DcAk  SsNATOK  DwoasRAK:  I  have  today 
paid  my  1951  Federal  Income  tax  under 
strong  moral  protest.  While  I  fully  sub- 
scribe to  the  payment  of  taxes  for  essential 
governmental  purposes.  I  deeply  resent  the 
use  of  my  tax  money  for  the  wasteful  and 
extravagant  purposes  Inherent  in  the  pres- 
ent bureaucratic  plan  and  so  glaringly  dis- 
closed recently  in  the  various  Government 
scandals. 

Sincerely, 

Signed J ^ 

Address 

City _ _„I""~""I~" 

The  same  letter  was  printed  In  the  Twin 
Falls  Times-News.  Many  people  cut  the 
letter  from  the  newspaper.  «}gned  It  and 
maUed  it  to  me. 

This  flood,  of  protests  Is  Indicative  of  the 
genuine  alarm  felt  by  the  people  of  Idaho 
and  the  entire  Nation  over  the  scandalous 
waste  of  their  tax  dollars.  They  are  out- 
raged by  the  demands  by  the  administration 
for  higher  and  higher  taxes  which  drain  off  a 
larger  and  larger  share  of  their  earnings  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  Government.  The  dally 
disclosures  of  corruption,  fraud,  and  mlshan- 
<Ulng  of  public  funds  by  Government  offl- 
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elals  are  evidence  that  tbe  aagsr  at  tbssa 
dtlaens  Is  fiUly  JusUfled. 

If  more  projects  such  as  the  one  spon- 
sored by  the  Twin  Falls  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce were  undertakan  In  other  parts  of 
tbe  country,  Waahlngton  would  be  flooded 
by  a  virtual  avaUnche  of  protests.  Perhaps 
then  Members  of  Congress  would  reflect  more 
soberly  before  voting  to  appropriate  funds 
to  support  tbe  fantastic  spending  programs 
of  the  Truman  administration. 


The  Wcrld's  Greatest  Firearau  laTcotar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

or  UTAH 

IN  TBI  SINAIl  OP  TBI  UNITED  STA'DES 
Wedneaday.  March  2€.  1952 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  people  of  Uege.  Belgium, 
unveiled  a  In-onse  plaque  In  memory  of 
perhaps  the  world's  greatest  firearms  in- 
ventor. They  were  remembering  John 
Ifoies  Browning,  who  from  1S52  untQ 
his  death  in  1936  was  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  Ogden.  Utah.  His  inventions 
*nd  his  Industry  made  him  Internation- 
ally famous,  azxl  the  United  SUtes  Sec- 
retary of  War  In  a  tribute  to  him  after 
his  death  referred  to  him  as  "the  great- 
est gtm  wizard  of  the  modem  age,"  as- 
serting that  no  "other  individual  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  national  se- 
curity  of  this  country  as  Mr.  Browning 
in  the  development  of  our  machine  guns 
and  other  automatic  weapons  to  a  state 
of  military  efficiency  surpassing  that  of 
all  nations." 

His  weapons  have  long  been  used  by 
the  United  States  in  the  cause  of  pemce 
and  right.  They  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal weapons  contributing  to  our  suc- 
cess In  the  Spanish -Amerix»n  War.  the 
Boxer  Rebellion.  World  War  I.  World 
War  n.  and  the  present  Korean  war. 

In  his  production  of  weapons  and  In 
his  Inventions,  Mr.  Browning  was  as- 
sisted by  his  family,  especially  his 
brothers,  Matthew  and  Jonathan.  The 
Brownings  are  a  fine  family,  and  have 
done  much  for  the  West  and  America 
In  the  tradition  of  the  great  inventor, 
who  devoted  part  of  his  life  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints,  M<nrmon.  as  a  missionary, 
was  Intensely  patriotic,  frank,  generous, 
and  honorable  in  his  *wiTlnrw  and  social 
relations. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRD  the  well-prejyired  story  of 
the  imveiling  of  the  Browning  plaque. 
which  appeared  in  the  Ogden  Standard- 
Examiner  of  March  16.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

Planus  DSDicans  to  OasAT  Oobbw  Ooir 

iMVBNTOa 

A  bronae  piiique  to  tha  memory  of  perhaps 

the  world's  greatest  flrearma  Inventor— an 
Ogdenlte — wa-i  unveiled  a  few  days  ago  in 
uege.  Belglunu 


Tbe  Inset iptloo  reads: 

"In  memory  of  John  M.  Browning,  1856- 
1926. 

"It  is  here  where  80  years  beforehand  he 
came  from  Ogden  to  have  his  first  automatic 
pistol  manufactured  that  on  November  36. 
1936,  death  siirpriaed  In  ttM  midst  of  his 
work  the  greatest  firearms  Inventor  the  world 
has  ever  known." 

Among  those  present  at  the  unveiling  were 
Val  A.  Browning,  president  of  the  Browning 
Anns  Co..  aiul  son  of  the  Inventor;  J.  V. 
Browning,  vice  president  and  grandson  of 
the  Inventor;  and  prominent  Belgium  arms 
makers. 


Msaa  aooM  whsks  hz  oxcb 

The  memorial  is  placed  outside  the  room 
where  John  M.  Browning  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack while  he  and  his  son,  Val.  were  discuss- 
ing technical  detalU  of  the  superimposed 
double-barrri  shotgun  tben  being  developed. 

The  plaque  consists  of  a  life-slaed  likeness 
of  the  Inventor  and  a  likeness  of  his  first 
automatic  pistol  and  automatic  shotgun. 
The  Inscription  is  In  French. 

The  Fabrique  Natlonale,  where  the  Brown- 
ing-patentad  weapons  are  manufactured.  Is 
near  U^,  Belgium.  It  was  there  that  in 
January  of  1913  a  banquet  was  held  in  cele- 
bration of  manufacture  of  the  one  milUonth 
Browning  automatic  pistol. 

At  this  time  John  If.  Browning  was  hon- 
ored with  the  decoration  of  Chevalier  de 
rOrdre  de  Leopold  (Knight  of  the  Order  of 
lisopold)  from  King  Albert  I  of  Belgium. 
He  was  also  presented  with  a  bronze  statue 
representing  Qenlus  by  the  noted  sculptor 
Rosseau. 

This  statue  Is  now  in  Ogden  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Val,  who  was  also  present  at  that 
celebration. 

Up  to  August  of  last  year  In  this  plant 
alous  a  total  of  8,900.000  firearms  of  John 
Browning  invention  have  been  produced  and 
sold.  These  include  mostly  sporting  and 
pocket  firearms. 

Most  of  his  military  arms  have  been  pro- 
duced m  and  for  the  United  States  by  vari- 
ous manufacturers.  Several  mUUons  of  his 
machine  gims,  BAR'S,  and  automaUc  pistols 
have  been  produced  for  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies.  Also  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  sporting  anns  have  been  produced 
in  American  factories. 


SCncUTUBB    XBALUOW 

Val  A.  and  John  Val  Browning  were  pre- 
sented with  miniature  replica  medalllocs  of 
the  original  relief.  Tbe  Brownings,  now  la 
Ll^.  are  supervising  manufacture  and  are 
responsible  for  delivery  of  shotguns  which 
they  import  and  sell  Into  the  United  States 
and  also  are  starting  manufactiuv  of  a  new 
Browning-invented  sporting  arm  on  which 
several  United  States  and  fCH-eign  patents 
have  recently  been  granted,  while  sev«ral 
applications  are  pending  and  about  to  be 
filed.  This  novel  gun  will  not  appear  on  the 
market  until  materials  (and  machines  now 
working  on  Western  Buropean  rearmament) 
are  again  available  for  peacetime  production. 

Ttie  famous  gun  inventor  was  son  of  tha 
gunsmith  Jonathan  Browning,  who  fash- 
ioned Kentucky  flintlocks  from  stripe  of 
scrap  Iron  for  the  Mormons.  He  grew  up 
naturally  to  his  profesaion. 

When  the  Allies  of  World  War  I  were  so 
desperate  for  a  machine  gun  to  oompeta 
with  the  Oerman  Ifartm.  competitive  testa 
were  held. 

Browning,  with  two  completely  new  guns, 
easily  won  thase  trials.  Both  were  adopted 
by  the  Army.  One  was  a  water-cooled  ma- 
chine gun  weighing  about  37  pounds  with 
water  Ja^et  filled.  The  other  was  tha 
Browning  automatic  rifle.  This  was  gas  a^ 
crated,  air  cooled,  and  might  be  fired  from 
shoulder  or  hip. 

His  famous  30-callber  automatic  Tir»»y.httt^i 
gun  was  a  big  factor  m  turning  back  tha 


Mad  Luftwaffe  in  World  War  n.    Mounting 
four  In  each  wing.  British  Spitfires  UteraUy 
sawed  the  heavy  Oerman  bombers  in  two. 

Practically  every  machine  gun 'used  today 
Is  based  on  one  or  another  of  Browning's 
{mtents. 

He  made  an  alr-oooled  model  of  the  re- 
coil-operated machine  gun.  weighing  only 
22  pounds  and  with  a  700-per-minute  rate 
of  fire.  This  was  the  first  gun  in  this  coun- 
try to  be  successfully  fixed  on  an  airplane 
and  synchronised  to  fire  through  the  nro- 
peller.  ^ 

DKVZLOPS   HXAVIB  GUM 

Since  planes  and  tanks  could  be  armored 
against  .30-callber  bullets.  Browning  made 
a  .50-callbcr  machine  gun.  Then  at  the  re- 
quest of  progressive-minded  offloers  of  tha 
United  Statee  Ordnance  Department,  Brown- 
ing made  models  of  three  different  S7-mlll- 
meter  automatic  cannons.  The  first  model 
was  made  at  Browning's  ezperlraental  shop 
in  Ogden,  between  Twenty-fourth  and 
Twenty-fifth  Streets  on  Klesel. 

Browning  first  conceived  the  idea  for  the 
machine  gun  while  shooting  along  the  shores 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.  He  noticed  the  buUrushee 
moved  following  each  discharge  of  the  gun. 
He  concluded  it  must  be  caused  by  expand- 
ing powder  gases. 

He  became  Intrigued  with  the  problem  of 
harnessing  this  power.  He  finally  came  up 
with  a  gun  that  had  a  concave  metal  cap 
with  a  hole  in  it.  The  bullet  passed  through 
tbe  hole.  Oas  pressure  from  the  muzzle 
forced  the  cap  forward.  It  was  connected 
by  a  rod  with  the  lever  action  of  the  gun, 
thus  operating  It. 

Further  experiments  devised  the  gas-op- 
erated automatic  machine  gun,  only  auto- 
matic machine  gun  used  by  the  United  States 
Army  and  Havy  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

BaOWmHG'S  PKACXMAXBl 

Thle  model,  nicknamed  "Browning's  peace- 
maker," was  used  by  United  States  marines 
to  save  the  foreign  legations  In  Peking, 
China,  diiring  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 

The  third  method  of  operating  autonuitlfl 
guns  is  by  recoil.  In  1001  Browning  obtained 
a  patent  for  a  recoil-operated,  water-cooled 
machine  gun.  which  became  the  forerunner 
of  the  now  famous  Browning  machine  guns 
of  the  First  World  War  and  the  further  air- 
craf*  weapons  of  today. 

Though  John  M.  Browning  and  his  brother. 
Jonathan  E.  Browning,  traveled  extensively 
over  the  world  during  the  First  World  War, 
they  always  returned  to  the  Ogden  shop.  It 
was  here  that  the  major  inventions  wan 
fashioned. 

John  M.  usually  designed  the  new  models; 
then  Jonathan  would  make  the  gun  from  his 
plan. 


Fecdbf  aad  Figkiiic  Ihe  CaBnoBists 


EXIUNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiacoNsnr 
4H  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  WlsconsliL  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  official  tables 
showing  the  amount  of  business  this 
country  has  done  with  one  of  the  iron 
curtain  countries. 

While  we  are  called  upon  to  appropri- 
ate millions  and  billions  at  doUars  on  the 


'M    > 


f!  ^ 


ft 
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basis  of  opposing  commimlsm,  certain 
groups  seem  to  be  desirous  of  doing  busi- 


ness with  Commonlst-controUed  coun- 
ties.   The  tables  are  as  follows : 


United  States  imporU  for  eonsumption  of  pHncipal  eommoditie$,  from  Hungary.  1950 

and  1951 


C<Hnmodlt]r 


Tmtben  for  beds 

CloTWMed,  crimson *"j 

TOBMto  pasts  and  tomato  saaoe "HI! 

»?«™«»m 

00  Neds— 

Son  flower 

Poppy "II"! 

Baskets  and  bags  of  wUlow  or  osier 

Articles  and  manufactures  of  cotton  a.  s.  p.  f 

China  and  porcelain  plat«s,  cups,  etc.,  andotber' 
donntieorhoaaeliold  tableware,  kitcbenware, 
•to.,  decorated,  ook>red,  etc.,  not  containing  M 
pWMBt  or  more  calcined  bone 

Dried  blood  albumen 

OtaMware.  table  and  kiteben  articles,  blown  or 
partly  blown  (except  cut  or  engraved,  valued 
|l  or  more  each),  colored,  etcbed.  cut,  engraved, 
etc.,  other  than  glassware  commercially  known 
as  bubble  glass.  1/  produced  otherwise  than  by 
automatic  machine ,-—.........„.... 

Teatbers,  n.  s.  p.  f ..... IIIIIIII 

Marten  furs,  undressed 

Pyridine,  erode  coal-tar  product 

Cattle  hides,  wet  salted 

Vetch  seed,  other  than  hairy  yetch 

Hare  furs,  undressed I.I. 

Paprika,  ground  or  unground ...I. IIIIIIII 


Unit  of 
quantity 


Total  of  above  oocimodities 

Total  imports  for  cocsumptioo  from  Hungary." 
Percent  above  commoditlM  are  of  total  imports' 
for  consumption  from  Hungary. 


Pounds 

....do 

.—do 

Short  tons.. 

Pounds 

....do 

Number... 


low  I 


QuanUty 


Dosens.. 
Pounds. 


Number.. 
Pounds... 
Numljer.. 
OMlons... 

Pieced 

Pounds... 
Number.. 
Pounds... 


421 133 

t,7V7,83S 

385' 


VahH 


MMkMO 


1.4«3 
S8,i40 


rn.itii 

40,S7» 

1,881 

4,779 

5.J32 

425,  "^TS 

22R,i'W) 

178.709 


1071,421 
2921087 

"'16^825 


1961  t 


Quantity 


S4.706 
37.3J0 


38.432 
23,084 


(12,  «M 
»,513 
27,479 
30.S74 
31,729 
37,294 
87,481 

eo,82i 


i,sa».(nB 

l.«M,M> 
81.3 


'340,821 

4, 370,  218 

'  3, 423, 122 

243 

577.  OH 
294,  IM 
189,847 

(•) 


i.an 

47,100 


T^712 

10,548 

412 

000 


Value 


'87S7.06B 

Ha^TM 

'44Z072 

80,809 

S3.  750 
80,807 
821036 
43,990 


nsM 


10, 3X 
4,075 


2.179,783 

1^961,037 

85.1 


•  Preliminary.  ' ■ 

\  J"^*!!^  !^;??o?**™*^  "^^^^  ?'  $392,036  imported  free  of  duty,  for  u!  S.  Oovenunent  use 

*  nS  r^i^tei  •       ^"^'^  ^'^'^  *'  ***-^'^'  '"P*"**^  f^  "'  duty,  for  U.  S.  OoveraSenfSse. 

fiooroe:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Commerce. 

United  States  exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  by  pHncipal  commodities,  to  Hunaant 

1950  and  1951  " 


Commodity 


Unit  of 
quantity 


Tallow,  Inedible 

Bad  top  graaa  seed 

Buckwheat ^"' 

Hop  products IIIHII.  ** 

Raw  cotton,  except  linters IIHI"** 

Ciirarettes 

Penicillin 

Streptomycin I.I 


Total  of  above  oommodltiea. 


Total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to 
Hungary. 
Percent  above  commodities  arc  of  total  exports  of 
dranestic  merchandise  to  Hungary. 


Pounds 

do 

BusheU 

Pounds 

Bales 

Thousands... 
Oxford  units. 
Orams 


1050  > 


Quantity 


Vahw 


4,400 

110,  (mo 

^387,.'i08 

183,585 


S18.300 

2.  AM.  712 

36H.  .vn 

1911.605 

OH,  501 


3.0S0.708 


3,477,083 

aa* 


» Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statisUcs  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Comineroa. 


mil 


Quantity 


1188.235 

100,800 

4.113 

4.409 


Value 


$406, 1» 
44.387 
14.438 
14.140 


470.068 

015,138 

77.9 


Monday  Wash  Lk« 

EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  mcRiGAir 
m  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  the  Senate  read,  with 
mingled  amazement  and  disgust,  per- 
haps the  most  Inaccurate  book  that  ever 
was  written.  It  is  a  book  called  U.  8.  A. 
Confidential.  The  book  has  a  chapter 
which  purports  to  deal  with  the  city  of 
Detroit.  The  book  is  written  by  Jack 
Lait  and  Lee  Mortimer,  two  New  York 
Hearst  columnists.    Under  the  heading 


"Monday  Wi^h  Line,"  Mr.  Malcolm  W. 
Bingay  has  written  an  arUcle  regarding 
this  book.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Pree  Pre«  of  March  M. 

19Sa] 

MoNDAT  Wash  Lxwb 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Bingay) 

To  gentle  friends  and  stem  crltict:  Thanks 

for  all  your  welcome  home  notes. 

On  my  return  I  find  a  copy  of  a  new  book 
on  my  deak  by  Jack  Lalt  and  Lee  Mortimer, 
two  New  York  Hearst  oolxunnlsts,  enUtled 
"U.  8.  A.  Confidential."  which  pxirporta  to 
give  the  Inalde  low-down  on  all  Amertca. 
The  only  chapter  1  have  read — or  will 
Is  that  on  Detroit. 


Many  year*  ago  there  was  a  oomedy  writ- 
ten by  either  George  Cohan  or  Oeorge  Ade 
that  had  a  fellow  who  walked  through  all 
three  acts  without  hia  name  being  listed  In 
the  cast  of  characters  and  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  action  of  the  play. 

All  he  did  was  to  walk  on  stage  and  aak 
Tarlous  other  players:  "Were  you  ever  In 
Kokomo?"    The  response  was  always  "No!** 

"That's  fine,"  he  would  answer,  "than  I 
may  speak  freely." 

Lalt  and  Mortimer  are  two  such  characters. 
I  read  their  Confldentials  about  New  York. 
Chicago,  and  Washington  and  thought  poe- 
albly  some  of  what  they  said  was  so — even 
their  telephone  listings  (for  the  convenlenos 
of  their  readers)  of  brothels,  call  hotises. 
gambling  Joints,  dope  dens,  et  cetera.  Talk 
about  procurers. 

Well.  I've  lived  my  life  in  the  "Kokomo" 
they  call  Detroit  and  I  wonder  whether  In 
the  history  of  the  printed  word  there  has 
ever  t>een  crowded  Into  a  few  brief  and  poorly 
written  pages  such  a  vast  amount  of  alto- 
gether vicious  misinfomuktlon. 

I'm  mentioned  in  It  as  "the  Detroit  sage." 
I  do  not  consider  this  encomium  a  compli- 
ment in  such  a  book  but  an  Insult.  It  con- 
veys the  Idea  that  these  two  alleged  gentle- 
men had  talked  to  me. 

I  have  never  met  either  of  them  and  X 
have  no  desire  to. 

Detroit  is  presented  as  a  crlme-rtdden 
town  dominated  by  the  underworld  gangs. 
The  truth  Is  that  Detroit  is  more  free  of 
organized  crime  than  any  other  major  city 
in  America.  As  every  Informed  Detroltar 
knows  there  can  be  no  political  machine  In 
alliance  with  any  underworld  because  of  our 
city  charter — unique  In  the  United  State*. 
The  present  boards  are  made  up  of  bank 
clerks,  housewives,  and  others  thoroughly 
screened  by  the  election  commission.  Tbey 
do  not  even  know  to  what  precincts  they  are 
to  be  assigned  until  the  day  before  election 
and  the  Individuals  do  not  even  know  each 
other  until  they  meet  In  the  booth  on  the 
morning  of  voting. 

The  book  says  that  Prank  Murphy  as  gov- 
ernor "gave  the  green  light  to  the  under- 
world to  syndicate  •  •  •  for  a  big  cut 
in  the  crime  cartel." 

Murphy  had  many  faxilU.  and  I  never 
missed  noting  them.  But  I  have  always  em- 
phasized his  zeal  against  civic  corruption. 
Aa  major  he  induced  James  K.  Watklns.  con- 
■erratlve  Republican,  brilliant  lawyer,  and 
fine  civil  leader  to  be  police  commissioner 
to  clean  up  the  town  and  to  keep  It  clean— > 
without  any  poliUcal  afflillation  with  the 
city  hall  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  As  Wat- 
klns cotild  have  told  these  two  fakers  Mur- 
phy backed  him  to  the  limit,  never  asked  a 
favor,  and  never  permitted  anybody  else  to 
interfere  with  the  tremendous  task  he  so 
qultely  performed. 

When  he  became  Governor  Murphy  called 
in  Capt.  Don  Leonard,  now  State  Police  Com- 
miiiloner,  whom  J,  Ugar  Hoover  would  tes- 
tify as  one  of  the  moet  brlllUnt  criminolo- 
gists in  America  and  altogether  Incorruptible. 
"Captain,"  Miirphy  said,  "I  want  all  pro- 
fessional gambling  to  be  stopped  In 
Michigan.  Nobody  U  to  be^jirotected.  I  want 
no  headlines  or  phony  raids.  Tell  them  to 
get  out  and  that  I  mean  btulness  The 
Job  u  yours.  K  anybody  seeks  to  Interfere, 
let  me  know." 
Michigan  was  cleansed.  ^ 

Of  Mayor  Cobo  the  book  says  he  U  good. 
but  hamstrung  by  a  machine  and  by  political 
backers  who  are  forced  to  play  with  the  un- 
derworld and  with  the  unions. 

Did  the  New  York  bunk  artlsU  ever  hear 
of  the  58-day  streetcar  strike  in  which  Cobo 
fought  the  union's  unwarranted  demands 
and  beat  them  with  the  solid  support  of  aU 
good  citizens? 

His  police  commissioner  is  George  Boos, 
for  18  years  one  of  the  most  brUllant,  re- 
sourceful, and  courageous  men  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service — without  any  political 
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aflntatlons  with  the  city  hall  and  with  as  free 
a  band  In  the  never-ending  war  against 
criminals  as  Murphy  gave  Watklna 

Union  Iet4l«rs  are  presented  eltliar  m 
crlmltuas  or  Communists  and  Walter  Reuther 
Is  accused  cf  being  the  guiding  genius  of 
this  mythical  gang  of  monsters  as  a  sort  of 
Industrial  Pu  Manchu. 

I  have  often  crltlclaed  Reuther  (or  his 
flamboyance,  his  high  emotlonattsm,  and  his 
economic  vaKarles.  but  I  have  never  ques- 
tioned his  integrity  or  his  sincerity.  He  has 
done  a  magnificent  Job  In  cleaning  out  the 
Reds  from  the  CIO-UAW  and  most  of  the 
leaders  at  msnagement  with  whom  h«  battles 
so  vociferously  give  him  that  credit. 

He  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Mafia  than 
Lalt  and  Mortimer  have  to  do  with  the  truth. 

They  say  that  Cobo  Is  a  Pole,  handcuffed 
becauae  he  owes  his  elecUon  to  the  huge 
Slavic  vote.  Cobo  Is  an  American,  with  a 
whole  flock  cf  periods.  I  think  he  would  tie 
quite  proud  to  be  of  Polish  ancestry  or  that 
of  any  other  of  the  fine  racial  streams  that 
go  to  make  up  America.  But  It.  so  happens 
that  his  fon;bears  were  French  Huguenots 
who  lived  on  the  Channel  Islands  for  many 
generations  snd  were  abaart>*d  Into  the  blood 
stream  of  the  Engllah. 

He  won  tlie  ardent  strpport  of  not  only 
the  Polish  p<Kiple  but  the  other  workers  of 
Detroit  becatne  he.  as  city  treasurer  and  a 
brilliant  accountant,  worked  out  a  plan  In 
the  desperat4!  depression  years  to  save  their 
homes.  They  were  being  seized  for  back 
taxes.  He  evolved  a  program  by  which  their 
tazee  could  be  paid  on  the  Installment  plan. 
Three  years  itgo  the  last  of  these  delinquent 
taxes  were  ])ald  In  full.  And  the  bread- 
winners of  ntost  at  these  homes  thus  saved 
are  members  of  the  CIO-UAW. 

Par  aheer.  unlniilblted  falsehood  and  vi- 
cious Inn  ties  do  their  chapter  on  Detroit  Is 
unlqtM. 


JareBJls  Defiaqveacy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

,    Tuesday.  March  18.  19S2 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ptirsu- 
ant  to  my  remarks  In  the  March  18 
Rscou).  I  Include  the  seventh  of  the 
series  of  articles  on  Juvenile  delinquency 
by  Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala.  children's 
eourt  Judge  of  Erie  Ootmty.  N.  T..  and 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Ju- 
venile Coun  Judges: 

Dkjwqosmct  :  Tamiim  rmt  Tcdsmt — Taoaif or 
CoeaacnoM  Moar  Bs  lacMiBiaTs— GtTixiBLa 
pABawTs  RasrowsoLB  voa  Soaca  Dbx^ts  ur 
RKHABurraTioit 

(This  Is  the  seventh  in  a  eerlea  at  articles 
by  Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala.  of  children's 
court,  eminent  authority  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  bead  of  the  National  CouncU 
of  Juvenile  Ootirt  Judgea.  Today's  article 
discusses  procedures  in  dealing  with  truancy 
and  explains  the  court's  function  in  these 
cases.  Putute  articles  to  appear  daily  In 
this  space  will  treat  the  court's  general  role 
In  JuvenUe  delinquency  and  the  history  of 
growth  In  the  Juvenile-court  system.) 
(By  Victor  B.  Wylegala  as  told  to  Lee  onggs) 

The  children's  covirt  does  not  act  directly 
as  an  enforcement  agency  In  cases  of  tru- 
ancy. It  trioi  to  tame  the  truant  and  give 
iilm  the  proper  outlook  and  surroundings 
that  WUI  lead  to  hti  rehabilitation.  Parents 
and  schools  liave  the  major  roles  In  this 
rehabilitation   but  the  court  must  see  to  It 


that    maximum   effort  Is   expended   In   the 
youngster's  behalf. 

Truancy  rehabilitation  cannot  wait  long. 
It  must  bs  started  immediately.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  chUd  be  made  forcefully 
aware  of  what  he  has  done  and  Impressed 
with  his  disservice  to  himself  in  not  attend- 
ing classes. 

Parents  cannot  be  ptuxished  for  a  dilld'a 
misbehavior  in  a  school.  School  authorities 
can  and  do  take  action  but.  once  drastic 
measures  have  been  put  Into  effect,  the  law 
demands  replacement  of  any  educational  fa- 
cilities denied  the  youth,  education  mtast 
go  on. 

vaoasrr  acnow  mauai) 

When  pupils  are  suspended  or  expelled 
from  a  school,  there  can  be  no  waiting  by 
educaUcm  officials  for  parental  action.  The 
child's  transfer  to  another  school  to  con- 
tinue Instruction  must  be  arranged  Imme- 
diately. Petitions  for  transfer  should  be 
filed  with  the  court. 

People  say  the  term  Juvenile  delinquency 
Is  overworked.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  It  U  juat  mUunderstood. 
There  Is.  for  Instance,  a  difference  between 
Juvenile  and  school  deUnquency.  The  latter 
comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  school  au- 
thorities. 

It  is  assumed,  though,  that  children  whose 
behavior  Is  bad  enough  to  warrant  suspen- 
sion or  expulsion  will  fall  within  the  legal 
definition  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  These 
are  apedfled  as  incorrigible,  ungovernable, 
or  hablttially  disobedient  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  parents  or  other  lawftil  authority. 

Signs  of  truancy  are  many,  but  It  is  sur- 
prising how  many  parents  are  so  naive  as  to 
believe  the  fantastic  excuses  by  their  off- 
spring for  suddsn  wealth.  One  boy  before 
me  not  long  ago  had  stolen  $50.  He 
couldn't  spend  It  so  gave  it  to  his  mother, 
saying  he  had  found  it.  She  didn't  question 
him  until  the  police  caught  up  with  the 
boy.  Such  credulity  has  resulted  in  many 
delinquencies  going  unnoticed. 

Truants,  with  newly  gained  free  time.  wUl 
turn  more  and  more  to  thievery.  InteUlgent 
parents  should  be  able  to  spot  a  boy's  sud- 
den acquisition  of  money.  Maybe  he  will 
forget  to  ask  for  his  allowance.  He  may 
bring  home  an  expensive  toy  or  clothing 
article,  or  go  to  shows  more  often  than  his 
allowance  could  possibly  permit. 

Many  youngsters  say  they  ahoveled  snow 
or  traded  a  wcnthless  article  for  the  new 
trinket,  but  proper  parental  questioning  can 
disclose  that  the  child  has  been  stealing. 
Kida  who  have  oome  into  my  court  have 
squandered  their  ill-gotten  gains  for  taxi 
rides  all  over  the  coiuity  Just  for  the  thrill 
of  being  big  spenders.  Many  children  turn 
their  cash  over  to  the  family,  sajrtng  they 
earned  the  money,  but  the  wise  parent  wlU 
reallae  that  the  amount  is  almost  always  far 
beyond  the  child's  earning  power. 

When  cases  of  truancy  oome  Into  court, 
there  must  be  definite  proof.  An  attendance 
record  certified  by  the  p>rinclpal  and  pre- 
sented in  court  by  the  attendance  oOloer  of 
the  school  usually  will  be  sufficient.  Occa- 
sionally, though,  there  are  extenuating  clr- 
cumstanoes. 

acaooL  oooraukTtoM  muBMu 
It  must  be  rememtwred  that  we  in  the 
courts  are  not  magicians.  We  can't  perform 
an  overnight  miracle  to  transform  the  child 
into  a  coostructivs  dtiaen.  Under  nKxlem 
court  proceedings,  parents  wiU  be  required 
to  attend  a  truancy  hearing.  The  court  wlO 
try  to  obtain  their  ccxjperatlon  In  correcting 
the  truant. 

Proceedings  should  not  be  delayed  to  tlis 
point  at  which  school  n*iLrim\m  tx*  so  fed  up 
with  the  chad's  betiaviar  that  thay  cant 
act  constructively  and  objectively.  Ones 
their  needed  assists  nca  Is  lost  in  thte 
zier.  It  la  bard  to  refain.  The  court 
ence  may  help  In  adjusting  achool 


to  a  "let's  try  again"  attitude.  Readjust- 
ment is  much  more  certain  if  school  authori- 
ties cooperate  with  the  court,  parenu.  and 
child. 

It  has  long  been  ctastomary  for  courts  to 
avoid  a  fine  on  the  first  conviction  against 
parents  for  condoning  truancy.  The  law 
provides  increasing  fines  and  JsU  sentence* 
for  further  offenses,  but  fines  may  be  sus- 
pended If  they  affect  the  dealred  result — the 
ehUd's  attendance  In  school. 

CnCtTMSTANCXS    ALTZS    CASCS 

Ability  to  pay  the  fine  or  serve  time  in 
Jail  must  be  considered,  lest  a  hardship  be 
brought  against  the  famUy  that  wUl  hamper 
the  youngster's  proper  rehabilitation.  In 
some  cases,  after  a  reasonable  effort  has  been 
made  to  get  parents  to  assume  re^wnslbll- 
Ity,  removing  the  chDd  on  grounds  of  neglect 
will  be  more  effective. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  court  varies  with  who 
is  the  object  of  the  proceeding— whether  it 
Is  against  the  parents  for  violation  of  the 
compulsory  education  law  or  against  the 
children  for  delinquency.  In  a  case  against 
the  pcuent.  the  court  may  Impose  fines  or 
prison  sentences.  It  cannot  take  any  ac- 
tion against  the  child. 

In  a  case  against  the  child,  there  are  two 
alternatives.  The  court  may  place  the 
youngster  under  the  supervision  of  Its  pro- 
bation department  or  a  social  agency.  Or  it 
can  order  removal  of  the  clilld  from  his  own 
home  for  placement  in  a  foster  home  or  in- 
stitution. In  the  latter  event,  parents  can 
be  required  to  pay  for  the  chUd's  care  away 
from  home,  but  no  action  may  be  taken 
against  them  If  proceedings  are  directed 
against  the  child. 

MioLccmn.  rAxxNTs 

Neglect  proceedings  can  be  brought  against 
the  parents  If  they  fall  to  respond  to  cor- 
rective methods.  Theirs  is  the  lespooslbU- 
ity  for  the  child's  arriving  at  school  In  good 
condition.  Neglect  can  be  estebllahed  in 
many  cases  where  children  come  to  school 
suffering  from  poor  health,  malnutrlticm, 
undeanUness.  lack  o(  sleep,  and  improper 
clothing  when  usual  school  efforts  towaitf 
correction  falL 

School  authorltiee  often  liave  utilized  pri« 
vate  and  public  social  agencies  to  bring 
about  Improvement  in  a  child's  condition 
Without  coiu-t  action.  These  agencies  In- 
clude the  CiUldren's  Aid  Society.  Catht^io 
Charities,  Pamily  Service  Society.  Jewlah 
Welfare  Society,  and  Krle  County  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare.  In  many  cases  these 
agenclea  have  been  invaltaable  in  properly 
presenting  a  case  to  the  court  if  neglect  is 
to  be  charged. 

In  neglect  cases,  tlie  court  has  the  power 
to  order  medical  or  surgical  service  when 
deemed  necessary  and  bring  about  general 
Improvement  by  cooperating  with  the  social 
agencies.  Every  effort  always  is  made  to 
compel  parenu  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  their  children.  Removal  Is  resorted  to 
cmly  wlien  neceaaary. 


AUcnMB  WiUiaa  J.  Casey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRC8BNTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  March  26. 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Ieav« 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  inchide 
the  foDowlnc  statement  delivered  Iv  Al- 
doman  WQliam  J.  Cuey.  ol 
Maas„  before  the  SurpiOB 
Cotmnittee  today: 
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In  connection  with  the  hearings  held  In 
Washington  thlB  week  In  reference  to  allocat- 
ing some  government  contracts  to  northern 
mills  to  alleviate  unemplojrment  and  the  gen- 
eral btulness  depression  as  the  result  thereof. 
I  believe  greater  thought  and  consideration 
should  be  given  the  human  side  of  the  ques- 
tion Instead  of  basing  all  arguments  pro  and 
con  on  cold  statistics,  facts,  and  figures.  A 
broader  perspective  can  be  obtained  of  the 
needs  of  the  textile  cities  In  question  by 
looking  beyond  the  figures  and  studying  the 
effects  of  unemployment  as  it  strikes  at  the 
very  vitals  of  our  community,  sparing  no 
person  or  business  In  Its  devastating  path. 

On  the  human  side  of  the  picture,  there  la 
a  perplexed  and  worried  group,  anxious  In 
mind  and  heart,  concerned  about  paying 
their  bills,  concerned  about  feeding  their 
families,  concerned  about  their  future. 
Spending  their  savings  after  their  unemploy- 
ment checks  have  been  stopped,  the  next  step 
1*  welfare  which  the  Industrious  people  of 
this  city  would  have  to  turn  to  and  which  Is 
distasteful  to  a  hard-working  and  Independ- 
ent people. 

The  highly  skilled  textile  worker  Is  In  • 
quandary  whether  to  leave  the  place  where 
he  has  lived  all  his  life  to  start  anew  in  some 
other  conununlty  which  Is  able  to  offer  him 
employment  due  to  government  orders  which 
that  other  community  is  enjoying.  He  is  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  figures  of  65,000,000 
people  employed  In  this  country,  unprece- 
dented prosperity  on  a  Nation-wide  basis,  and 
unemployment,  depression,  and  want  In  this 
area.  He  cannot  understand  why  his  coun- 
try can  spend  billions  to  aid"  unemployed  and 
underprivileged  people  In  other  lands  by  the 
Marsball  plan  wblle  he  Is  deprived  of  tbe 
Chance  to  earn  a  living. 

The  anxiety  and  uncertainty  extends  to 
the  merchant,  businessman,  professional 
man,  and  to  all  branches  of  our  community 
who  must  depend  on  tbe  dollars  of  the  work- 
■rs  for  their  living.  Trades  people  are  clos- 
ing shop.  Stores  are  empty,  everyone  is  af- 
I«ct«d,  when  the  people  are  not  working, 
money  Is  not  circulating,  trade  Is  retarded. 
Wlthboldlng  taxes  are  not  available  to  tbe 
Government.  National  prosperity  is  a  mis- 
nomer when  a  part  of  the  economy  Is  af- 
fected, as  the  whole  Is  only  as  strong  as  the 
weakest  link  In  the  chain. 

Communistic  exploitation  feeds  on  such  a 
situation  as  Is  developing  In  this  area.  It  is 
for  just  such  a  purpose  billions  are  being 
•pent  In  distant  lands.  The  people  in  this 
area  are  a  patriotic,  Ood-fearing  group  who 
would  not  succumb  to  Communist  wiles. 
However,  situations  like  those  existing  might 
give  the  Communists  Ideas  to  spread  their 
nefarious  doctrine  to  a  few  discouraged  and 
hopeless  people. 

The  situation  calls  for  a  quick  solution. 
It  has  gone  far  enoiigh.  Talk  and  argu- 
ments are  to  no  avail.  Action  Is  required  at 
once.  The  solution  lies  solely  with  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  Some  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  stockpile  idea.  In  addition  to 
the  few  contracts  that  might  be  awarded  on 
bid.  the  Government,  which  is  spending  bil- 
lions In  foreign  lands,  could  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  giving  our  mills  business  based  on 
35  percent  of  the  highest  orders  to  our  mills 
dxirlng  the  years  that  the  Government  was 
our  greatest  buyer  of  textiles.  These  prod- 
ucts could  be  given  or  sold  to  foreign  coun- 
tries using  the  Marshall  and  other  plan 
money  to  finance  the  proposition. 

By  allocating  some  of  our  give-away  bil- 
lions on  a  proportionate  basis  to  this  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  confidence  and  hop« 
would  be  restored  to  oxir  (wople. 

During  this  period  oiu-  manufactxirers 
could  adjust  themselves  to  the  manufacture 
Of  the  newer  textiles,  by  Installing  new  ma- 
chinery and  methods,  to  properly  meet  the 
change  to  the  greater  xut  and  demand  for 
other  fabrics  due  to  the  changes  in  the  tastes 
and  styles  of  the  consuming  public. 


North-South  Stadcat  Exchaafe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  vnscoNsiit 
IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
prepared  a  statement  regarding  one  of 
the  most  heartwarming  Incidents  that  I 
have  read  about  in  the  newspapers  in 
some  time. 

It  concerns  an  exchange  of  students 
between  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  aluminum 
center  of  America,  and  Macon.  Oa. — an 
exchange  which  is  now  in  its  second 
stage,  with  a  visit  by  what  are  described 
as  30  apple-cheeked  Wisconsin  students 
to  the  great  peach-tree  State — Empire 
State  of  the  South. 

I  hold  ir.  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Macon 
News,  which  contains  an  article  show- 
ing that  10.000  Macon  folk  came  to  cheer 
the  few  students  from  my  home  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  regarding 
this  matter,  and  I  ask  that  the  statement, 
together  with  the  article  in  the  Macon 
News,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCORD. 

I  might  add  that  we  read  a  great  deal 
about  Members  of  Congress  and  congres- 
sional committees  taking  trips  abroad. 
This  exchange  of  students  has  suggested 
to  me  that  many  of  us  who  have  been 
abroad  have  not  gotten  acquainted  with 
our  own  country,  and  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  that  our  children  are  going  into 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  are 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
the  thinking  and  the  activities  of  the 
people  of  the  different  sections. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  request  that 
my  statement  and  the  article  from  the 
Macon  News  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and   article  were   ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows  : 
Statemint  bt  S«NAToa  Wn.rr 

CXMCNTINO    tnVDIRSTANSING    BtTWlMf    ALL 

szcnoNS  or  thx  coxjntbt 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  been  a  believer 
that  there  is  no  better  tool  for  education 
and  self-education  than  to  see  things  and 
see  people  at  firsthand. 

So  much  of  our  knowledge,  or  lack  of 
knowledge.  Is  second-hand.  We  hear  so 
many  things  about  other  people  and  other 
sections  and  other  countries  which  Juat  arc 
not  so. 

I  remember  that  WUl  Rogers,  the  Okla- 
homa sage  said,  in  effect:  "It  Isn't  the  things 
which  people  dont  know  In  the  world  which 
cause  all  the  trouble.  It  Is  the  things  which 
people  know  which  Just  ain't  so." 

Well,  a  lot  of  people  In  the  North  think 
they  know  a  lot  about  the  South,  but  "It  Just 
ain't  so."  And  the  same  situation  la  often 
true  of  oxir  southern  friends. 

What  better  device  could  there  be.  there- 
fore, than  to  have  a  group  of  grand  Ameri- 
can youngsters  from  the  North  spend  3 
weeks  In  the  homes  of  people  In  Dixie,  and 
for  fine  youngsters  from  the  Southland  to 
come  up  and  live  with  us  In  the  North,  aa 
has  recently  occurred? 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  Macon,  Oa.,  hava 
been  the  two  participating  cities. 


I  get  a  thrUl  when  Z  think  of  this  whole- 
aoBM  damonstratlon  of  American  democratic 
proeaaaaa  at  work. 

I  have  read  Just  now  a  column  written  by 
Mr.  Joe  Parham,  of  the  Macon  News,  lisua 
of  March  17.  It  begins  with  the  salutaUon: 
"Dear  VUltors.  welcome  to  Macon."  It  tella 
the  youngsters  that  the  boys  and  girls  from 
Macon  "were  treated  like  kings  and  queens" 
In  Manitowoc,  and  that  tbe  good  clttaens 
of  Macon  accordingly  **want  to  do  aa  w«U 
or  better  by  you."  llr.  Parham  goaa  on  to 
explain  that  in  spite  of  the  dlfTerences  be- 
tween the  two  great  regions  of  the  Nation, 
"we're  pretty  much  the  aanoe.  we  believe  la 
the  same  things."  "Look  around,"  Mr.  Par- 
ham advises,  "ask  questions — a  mUIlon  and 
one  of  them.  We're  pretty  proud  of  our 
town  and  our  people,  and  we're  itching  for 
the  chance  to  teU  you  about  them." 

The  rebel   yell  greeted  -the   invadenT 

The  arrival  of  th^  youngsters  was  a  real 
civic  occasion  In  Macon.  An  estimated  10,- 
000  citizens  of  that  fine  city  came  to  the 
station  and  whooped  the  rebel  yell  as  the 
Yankee  visitors  got  off  the  train.  This  Is  the 
sort  of  Invasion  that  the  South  lovea,  and  It 
Is  the  sort  of  Invasion  which  tba  Mortb 
could  use  a  lot  more  of  Itself. 

In  1881-65,  the  cream  of  southern  man- 
power went  North  and  the  cream  of  Tankea 
manpower  went  South,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  boys  In  the  Blue  and  Gray  who  never  re- 
turned alive  to  their  native  States.  But  out 
of  tbat  unfortunate  War  Between  the  States 
came  a  stronger,  more  united  America,  and 
In  the  years  that  have  followed  the  acan 
have,  by  and  large,  healed. 

Individuality  prized  in  America 

We  have  come  to  understand  the  thinking 
of  one  another,  the  things  we  have  In  com- 
mon, as  well  as  the  differences  we  occasion- 
ally have.  We  Americans,  of  course,  do  not 
believe  in  uniformity  for  uniformity's  sake, 
in  uniformity  at  the  expense  of  Individuality. 
The  varying  cultures  of  the  different  region* 
of  the  country  are  a  blessing  which  we  wel- 
come, the  varying  habits,  eating  patterns, 
thinking  patterns.  We  don't  want  to  noaka 
a  single  uniform  mold  Into  which  to  try 
to  fit  everybody.  That  la  the  way  of  dictator- 
ship. 

Both  national  and  international  student  ex- 
change  sound 

And  so.  I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  the 
fine  folks,  the  educators,  the  public  officials, 
the  families  of  the  youngsters  and  the  young- 
sters themselves  who  have  helped  make  this 
student  exchange  program  a  success.  I  hope 
that  other  cities  will  follow  suit,  because  I 
think  that  It  Is  not  enough  that  we  have  an 
International  student  exchange  program,  we 
should  help  develop  such  a  program  on  an 
ever  wider  basis  In  oiir  own  land. 

It  does  us  all  a  lot  of  good  to  see  the  other 
fellow,  eat  with  the  other  fellow,  chat  with 
the  other  fellow,  work  with  the  other  fellow. 
It  broadens  our  horizons.  That  Is  particu- 
larly true  In  the  case  of  our  children  with 
their  sensitive,  impressionable  minds. 

There  Is  fortunately  a  good  deal  of  this 
reciprocity  now  going  on.  Georgia  U  send- 
ing one  of  her  ablest  sons,  the  Honorable 
RicHAKo  B.  RtrssKu.,  to  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  and.  regardless  of  individual  dif- 
ferences on  particular  Issues  which  one  may 
have  with  Dick  Russell.  I  believe  that  there 
Is  a  universal  respect  for  his  tremendous 
abUlty  and  statesmanship. 

Congressmen  ought  to  see  America  first 
We  read  a  good  deal  about  Congressmen 
and  congressional  committees  taking  tripe 
abroad.  Well.  I  can  think  of  nothing  better 
than  If  during  the  spring  recess  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  northern  legislators  were  to 
take  some  fine  train  South  or  to  get  In  their 
cars  and  tour  Dixieland.  It  would  do  them 
a  lot  of  good.  Then.  In  the  following  recess, 
or  perhaps  In  the  same  recess.  It  would  do  no 
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harm  to  hava  our  aoutbam  friends  take  their 
wives  and  famlllea  and  coma  up  to  Tankaa 
country  and  aea  what'a  gfUng  on  there. 

There  are  S.000,000  square  miles  to  thla 
magnificent  country  ot  ours,  and  even  a  man 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  In  travel  through  It 
can  never  understand  the  full  American 
story.  I  say:  Let's  aee  America  and  know 
America.  It  wlU  change  a  lot  of  our  foggy 
Ideas,  a  lot  of  our  synthetic  thinking,  a  lot 
of  our  preconceived  notions. 

I  attach  hereto  the  front-page  article  from 
the  Maoon  Newa,  aa  weU  aa  Mr.  Parham's 
eoltunn.  Theaa  are.  and  have  been,  reflected 
In  fine  pieces  in  the  Manitowoc  (Wis.). 
Berald-Tlmea. 

(From  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Newa  of  March  17, 
1962] 

Tnv  TaooaawD  Chob  Mamrowoc  artTBDrrs 

AaarvDfo   Rbm  wtm  S-Waax   VlatT — Rcbbl 

TBxa    GaoT    TamcsB    Vtasroaa    Duaiwo 

Paaasa  or  68*  WsamBi 

(By  Perry  Morgan)    ■ 

tlilrty  apple-cheeked  Wlaconsln  ttudenta 
■tepped  from  the  Ontral  of  (3eorgla'8  71a- 
mlngo  at  1  30  this  afternoon  into  a  mass  wel- 
come by  an  estimated  10,000  Maconltes. 

Hustled  through  a  packed  terminal  station 
by  school  cfBdals  and  shamrock-wearing  po- 
lice, the  atudenta  boarded  the  American  Le- 
gion's Nancy  Hanks  for  a  trip  up  Cherry 
Street  to  their  oCBclal  welcome  at  City  Hall. 
A  block-long  mass  of  Macon  students  fol- 
lowed them  up  Cherry,  lined  with  Macon- 
ttaa  standing  six  deep. 

Police  Chief  Ben  T.  Watklns  estimated  the 
turn-out  at  about  10.000  persons.  Signs  say- 
ing Welcome  South  Manitowoc  were  sprin- 
kled throui;h  the  crowd  and  rebel  yells  canM 
thick  and  fast. 

Mayor  Lewis  Wilson  at  dty  auditorium  de- 
livered keys  to  the  city  to  the  students  and 
their  chaperones.  On  hand  for  welcoming 
speeches  were  Mrs.  Ben  Vinson,  president  of 
the  parerit-teachers  association;  Bneat 
Black,  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce: J.  O.  Crump,  president  of  the  Bibb 
Board  of  Bducatlon:  and  Jim  Cherry,  preet- 
dent  of  the  Georgia  Bducatlon  Aaaoclatlon. 

Citizens  of  Manitowoc,  the  Macon  of  Wta- 
cotuln.  tho  atudenta  got  the  aame  kind  of 
welcome  tlielr  townsfolk  gave  80  local  stu- 
dents who  spent  a  weeks  In  Manitowoc  In  the 
student  exchange  arranged  by  Superin- 
tendent Angus  B.  Rothwell.  of  the  Manito- 
woc Publl<;  Schools,  and  Dr.  Mark .  Smith. 
Bibb  superintendent. 

Kach  of  the  Wlaconslnites  wore  a  miniature 
sliver  skllltit  on  his  lapel  and  many  sported 
•hamrocks.  They  will  also  study  the  method 
by  a  Manitowoc  aluminum  manufacturer  In 
the  city  which  calls  Itself  the  aluminum  cen- 
ter of  the  world. 

The  visitors  watched  with  smUlng  Interest 
several  Stars  and  Bars  flying  above  the  crowd. 
Tbe  assist^int  Manitowoc  principal.  R.  W. 
Boyd,  was  tactfully  dressed  In  gray.  But 
Bof^  Insisted  that  the  color  of  his  suit  was 
mere  coincidence — and  besides  he  had  a  Yan- 
kee blue  cap  In  his  luggage. 

At  the  time  the  student  swap  plan  was  an- 
nounced. Rothwell  said  the  transfers  wUl 
obtain  a  first-hand  view  of  the  southern 
Negro  problem  and  of  the  agrlcultxire  and 
business  of  the  Macon  area.  They  will  also 
study  the  method  by  which  the  Civil  War  la 
taught  In  southern  schools. 

Interviewed  as  the  train  neared  Macon, 
the  Manitowoc  contingent  faced  questions 
with  ease.  Tad  Jones  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  with  his  comment  that  "It  la  a 
great  c^portunlty  to  see  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  to  take  2  weeks  off  from  school." 

"Nice  to  be  South  again."  smiled  John 
Bleberlt.    "I  waa  In  Dayton.  Ohio,  once." 

Mlaa  Kathryn  Kohler.  teaclMr  and  chMp- 
erone.  was  wearing  a  blue  stut  and  a  alight  air 
of  disappointment.  "I  thought  It  was  going 
to  be  warm."  she  said.    Karen  Markwardt 


disagreed  with  teacher  by  aayli^  *?  think  iV» 
nice  and  warm." 

At  Manitowoc  today,  the  thermometer 
ahowed  a  mild  11  above  aera  Macon's  mer- 
etiry  read  about  66*. 

Par  10  of  the  Wiaoonalnltea  thla  waa  their 
second  trip  on  a  train  and  for  6  their  first. 
They  agreed  that  tralna  were  Intereetlng. 
Moat  of  their  traveling  haa  been  done  by 
automobUe. 

Dr.  Mark  A.  Smith.  Bibb  School  stiperln- 
tendent,  and  Prlnclpala  A.  J.  Swann.  at 
Lanier,  and  H.  8.  Lasslter,  of  MlUer  Senior 
High  School,  boarded  the  train  at  Porsyth. 
They  explained  plans  for  the  day's  activities 
as  the  girls  and  boys  and  chaperonea  rode 
Into  Macon. 

Those  plans  Include  a  round  of  hayridea, 
dancea.  luncheons,  barbecues,  tours  of  sur- 
rounding peach  orchards  In  bloom,  the  In- 
dian mounds.  Industrial  plants,  and  military 
Installations. 

The  schedxile,  In  fact.  Is  ao  fuU  that  the 
youngsters  may  go  home  again  never  kiiow- 
Ing  that  the  South  won  that  war  of  many 
names  fought  back  In  the  isacs. 

Two  Manitowoc  radio  students,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  exchange  pcurty,  and  their 
factUty  adviser  arrived  here  Sxinday  night 
by  car  to  record  and  send  back  to  Wisconsin 
for  broadcast  programs  covering  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  visitors  here. 

Hna  Aaa  Ottb  Visrroas  Pbom  tkx  Noktb 
Manitowoc  students  who  arrived  today  and 
the  Macon  students  In  whose  homes  they  will 
live  during  2  weeks  here  Include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

CXKLS 

Karen  Markwardt  with  Joan  Banks  at  2140 
Inglealde  Avenue. 

Virginia  Kluth  with  Battle  HaU  Brown  at 
8731  Ridge  Avenue. 

Nancy  Oberbolaer  with  Llla  Btuney  at  738 
North  Avenue. 

Carol  Plemer  with  Loulle  Bums  at  llgl 
Oak  CUfl  Road. 

Gay  BeUnskl  with  Alene  Carrowan  at  1991 
Beech  Avenue. 

Joan  Stoltenberg  with  Annette  Duggan  at 
JefferaonviUe. 

Mary  Barbler  with  June  Faulk  at  940 
Orange  Terrace. 

Marlon  Pranken  with  Virginia  Pickling  at 
2929  Inglealde  Avenue. 

Sherry  Schleunes  with  Harriet  Pincher  at 
8160  Inglealde  Avenue. 

VlrglnU  Tlsler  with  Anne  GrUBn  at  2467 
McIX>nald  Avenue. 

Mary  Ann  Scholten  with  Mary  HarreU  on 
Old  Forsyth  Road. 

Charlotte  Pleuas  with  ImUy  Maaon  at  1283 
Carllng  Avenue. 

Barbara  Westphal  with  Lama  Lee  Steele  at 
8148   Brookwood   Drive. 

Bleanor  Goeke  with  Sally  WilUx^ham  at 
12SS  Jackson  Springs  Road. 

Joyce  Pew  with  Janice  Wright  at  8864 
Ridge  Avenue. 

BOT8 

Blmer  J.  Aneorge  with  Alfred  Prrklna  at 
289  Plo  Nono  Avenue. 

John  BleberltB  with  Charlie  McKlnley  on 
Macon,  Route  5. 

James  Boyd  with  Clyde  w»TiT.«Ti«^iwg»»fni 
at  780  Orange  Street. 

Jon  Dalton  with  Bobby  Tltoinpeon  at  116 
Stonewall  Place. 

James  Davis  with  Albert  Harrla  at  8841 
Ridge  Avenue. 

Lee  Geraldson  with  Jimmy  Jordan  on 
Macon.  Route  8. 

John  Gregory  with  Joe  Caakln  at  289  River- 
dale. 

Gaylord  Lambrtea  with  Lewis  Irby  on  Ma- 
eon,  Route  8. 

Tom  Larson  with  Howard  Bageta  at  161 
Lamar  Street. 

Tad  Jonea  with  Arthur  Blch  at  IMO : 
Terrace. 


Robert  B.  Mfens  with  Bill  Broach  at  8643 
VlnevUle  Avenue. 

Roy  Pfeffer  with  Jap  Oowart  at  871  Buford 
Place. 

Robert  Schwarta  with  Jay  Dennis  at  1888 
Hardeman  Avenue. 

Bmce  Shaw  with  Bert  McCowen  at  843 
Boulevard  Avenue. 

George  Vita  with  Jack  Blvlns  at  110  DeSoto 
Place. 

(From  the  Macon  (Oa.)  News] 
A  Lama  or  Welcomx  to  Oua  Guxsna 
Daaa  Vlanoaa:  Welcome  to  Macon. 
Tou  were  to  receive  oOdal  greeting  from 
the  mayor  and  other  ofllclals  after  your  ar- 
rival from  Wisconsin  earlier  today,  but  thla 
la  Juat  to  give  a  aort  of  imoOclal  "Howdy." 
We're  glad  you're  here.     When  our  boya 
and  girls  were  in  your  city  of  Manitowoc  on 
tbe  first  phase  of  the  student-exchange  plan, 
yon  treated  them  like  kings  and  queena.  ao 
they  tell  na.    We  want  to  do  aa  weU  or  better 
by  you. 

Underneath  the  thin  veneer  put  on  by 
custom  and  geography,  we're  pretty  much 
the  aame:— we  people  from  Georgia  and  from 
Wisconsin.  We  believe  In  the  same  things: 
In  the  right  for  a  decent  and  honorable  life 
to  be  led;  in  the  freedom  to  worship  when 
and  where  we  please;  in  the  freedom  from 
fear — the  knowledge  that  a  knock  on  the 
door  at  night  probably  nteans  a  neighbor 
coming  a-vlsltlng  Instead  of  the  secret  police. 

All  of  us  believe  in  Justice  and  in  mercy 
and  In  freedom  to  say  what  we  think,  whether 
It  be  around  a  glowing  stove  in  a  Manitowoc 
store  or  on  a  courthouse  bench  in  Macon. 

But  mort  of  all.  probably,  we  believe 
shoulder-to-«tioulder  In  America. 

You  saw  a  lot  of  our  great  land  on  tbe 
way  down  here.  Just  as  our  kids  got  a  falr- 
alaed  slice  at  scenery  thrown  at  them  on  their 
trip  to  your  city.  But  in  every  town  and 
every  city  and  in  the  lonely  farm  houses  you 
pasaed,  their  lights  blinking  like  lonely  fire- 
flies late  at  night,  there  are  people  like  us. 
People  who  believe  in  America. 

That's  pretty  important  In  our  c^lnlon, 
that  basic  belief  in  and  love  of  our  country. 
It  la  the  source  of  the  strength  of  these 
Dnlted  States.  Oh,  we  adiUts  may  gripe 
about  high  taxes  and  some  people  in  the 
Government  who  put  coin  above  character, 
but  underneath  we  know  oiirs  is  the  best 
system  ever  devised  and  we  wouldn't  trade 
with  Great  Britain  or  anybody  elac,  even  if 
they  threw  in  the  Suez  Canal  and  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Student  exchanges  such  as  you  are  par- 
ticipating in  are  good.  You  get  to  know 
us  and  we  get  to  know  you. 

Look  around.  Ask  questions,  a  milUon- 
and-one  of  them.  We're  pretty  proud  of  our 
community  and  our  people  and  we're  itching 
for  the  chance  to  tell  you  about  them. 

TlM  Lanier  and  Miller  High  seniors  and 
Juniors  who  went  North  to  visit  you  returned 
vrtth  new  understanding  of  your  section  and 
your  people.  We  want  you  to  go  back  with 
a  better  understanding  of  tbe  South  and  the 
people  who  are  called  Southerners. 

Maybe  this  visit  wiU  bring  the  plcttve  Into 
true  focus  for  you.  The  South  is  not,  aa 
some  Northern  and  Southern  writers  picture 
It,  a  land  of  chain-gangs  and  share-croppers. 
It  Is  not  a  section  of  the  country  in  which 
the  colored  people  are  kept  in  shameful 
slavery.  We  are  not  plagued  by  demagogic 
public  officials  on  every  stump,  lynchlngs  oa 
every  comer,  and  hlUblUles  on  every  farm. 

We  are  a  proud  people.  We  have  our  faults 
and  we  have  our  demagogs  and  our  pro- 
ponents of  racial  hatred,  but  we  are  tiegln- 
nlng  to  recognize  them  for  what  they  arw 
and  to  act  accordingly. 

As  said  earlier,  baalcally  we  are  no  different 
from  jou.  We  are  Americana  with  a  great 
and  fervent  love  for  America. 

We  slnocrely  hope  you  like  as. 


.■  H' 
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Baif  ft  good  time,  and  when  you  must 
leave,  go  home  to  plant  a  little  bit  of  the 
Soutn  In  your  borne  town  Jxut  aa  the  boya  and 
girls  who  vuited  ICanltowoc  have  nuMto 
•rdent  WUconain  booeten  of  a  lot  of  ua. 

Job  Paxhaic. 


Goods  to  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  SOTTTH  CAMOLOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  the  following  article  by  Ansel  B. 
Talbert.  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune : 

Allixs  Step  Up  Flow  or  Oooos  to  Kouait 
WAa — Ptooo  or  Sttfplixs  Funnkls  Thxot7gh 
PUBAN,  Now  Oi«  or  WoauD's  Obzat  Pobts 

(By  Ansel  K.  Talbert) 
PrsAW,   KoaxA,  March   15— The  flood   of 
•uppUes  Into  Korea  tnrough  this  port  1&  in- 
creasing   despite   the   peace   talks    at    Pan- 
znunjom. 

Most  of  the  ordnance  material  received  by 
the  forces  flghtlng  communism  In  Korea  fun- 
nels Into  Pusan,  now  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est ports,  from  many  parts  of  the  globe.  It 
Includes  thousands  of  guns,  tanks,  and  com- 
bat vehicles  scraped  from  World  War  n  sup- 
ply heaps  on  many  Pacific  Islands  and  re- 
b\nit  or  reconditioned  In  Japan  after  the 
North  Korean  Communist  Invasion  of  South 
Korea  on  June  25,  1950. 

Today  the  port's  tonnage  Includes  a  great- 
er amount  than  ever  before  of  new  supplies 
•mvlng  from  factories  and  depots  In  the 
United  States  and  vital  petroleum  products 
coming  directly  from  ports  In  the  Persian 
Oulf. 

Aa  a  result  of  what  It  already  has  received. 
•he  United  States  Eighth  Army  U  better 
equipped,  better  clothed,  and  better  fed  than 
It  ever  has  been  In  the  past  and  "ready  to 
flght  again  at  any  time,"  according  to  Brig. 
0«n.  Paul  F.  Tount,  chief  of  the  logistical 
conmand  directing  the  supply  flow. 

aO.OOO   KOREANS  AT  WOKK 

General    Yount   gives   full   credit   to   the 

civilian    army    of    nearly    SO.OOO    Koreans 

mostly  boys,  old  men.  and  women — who  daily 
unload  and  handle  tlie  cargoes  brought  here 
by  ship.  He  said,  "The  supply  Job  could  not 
be  done  without  them." 

Shipment  of  military  suppUes  to  forward 
United  Nations  flghtlng  units  la  accom- 
plished by  several  methods  of  transporta- 
tion. The  Korean  railroad  network  is  the 
most  important  carrier.  About  75  percent 
of  all  types  of  supplies  _are  moved  by  rail. 
Some  20  percent  go  by  water  and  6  percent 
by  motor  convoy. 

Air  transport  is  valuable  In  bringing  to 
Korea  and  fien  distributing  rapidly  to  the 
desired  areas  certain  premium  cargoes  de- 
alred  urgently  by  varloiis  military  xmlts  In 
the  fleld.  In  tonnage  volume,  however  It 
•ccounU  for  only  a  Uny  fraction  of  the  over- 
all supply  total. 

The  supply  total  into  Pusan  is  being 
swelled  by  the  steady  arrival  of  tons  of  food 
and  clothing  for  civilian  relief  and  by  qxian- 
tltles  of  construction  material.  There  la 
every  evidence  that  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  are  pushing  the  rehablUtatlon  of 
South  Korea  on  a  long-term  basis. 

KZCfSDO   MMDS'   BUILIUNa 

The  supply  build-up  at  Pusan  la  many 
times  that  on  the  Conununlst  side,  whlcn 


also  haa  been  improving  Ita  lupply  poaltion 
during  the  peace  talks.  Tills  disparity  Is  ai 
It  should  be,  according  to  logistical  experts 
here,  for  unless  one  American  soldier  can 
be  made  the  superior  on  the  battlefield  of 
■everal  Communiata  the  democratic  way  of 
life  la  doomed. 

The  suppUes  pouring  in  give  American 
troops  and  their  allies  superior  fire  power 
and  superior  killing  power  and  help  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  able  to  stay  in  Korea 
as  long  as  they  choose. 


Why  Half  the  People  Don't  Vote 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSAC Htrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
James  Morgan,  of  Lynn.  Mass..  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe. 
Boston,  Mass..  on  March  23, 1952: 
Wht  Half  th«  People  Don't  Vote— Ik  th« 

10  Months  Phom  the  New  HAXPSHXts  Pax- 

MART  to  the  InaUCXJIIATION  OV  A  PKESIXMDIT. 

A  MAJoamr  or  the  People  Lose  Theoi  Wat 
TO  THE  Polls  im  a  Maze  aks  PoLmcs  Is  Lett 
TO  PaorxaaioMALa 

(By  James  Morgan) 

Those  tracks  left  by  the  voters  as  they 
trudged  to  the  polls  through  the  snowdrifts 
of  New  Hampshire  mark  the  entrance  to  the 
bewildering  maze  in  which  the  American  peo- 
ple are  asked  to  thread  their  way  for  10 
months,  from  the  first  primary  in  March  to 
the  Inauguration  of  a  President  in  January. 
Naturally,  many  of  them  lose  their  interest 
In  such  a  long,  drawn  out,  tortuous  proce- 
dure, and  they  leave  politics  to  men  who 
make  a  business  of  It.  In  a  government  sup- 
posedly by  the  people,  government  la  no 
part-time  Job  for  amateurs. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  half  the 
citizens  don't  vote  in  a  country  which  was 
first  to  give  the  masses  a  ballot.  Seven,  eight, 
or  even  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  eligible  voters 
go  to  the  polls  in  other  free  nations.  Hardly 
5  out  of  10  of  our  eligible  population  exercise 
their  right  of  suffrage. 

wht  we  have  worst  voting  record 
Our  recori  for  absenteeism  is  due  In  part 
to  our  Federal  system,  which  Is  Indispensa- 
ble for  the  government  of  a  continent.  Nor- 
mally most  of  the  States,  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  them,  are  marked  off  at  the  out- 
set of  a  campaign  as  certain  to  go  for  one 
party  or  the  other,  and  all  efforts  are  con- 
centrated on  the  few  doubtful  States.  Where 
the  outcome  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  obvi- 
ously there  Is  little  or  no  incentive  for  get- 
ting out  the  vote. 

The  political  machine*  turn  thiunba  down 
on  the  Lodge-Oosset  amendment,  which 
would  go  quite  a  distance  toward  removing 
that  discouragement  of  voting.  Under  its 
provisions,  the  minority  party  in  each  State 
would  be  credited  with  the  proportion  of 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  that  it  cast  at ' 
the  polls.  Every  ballot  would  count  for 
something  in  nearly  all  the  SUtes  and  ulti- 
mately In  every  State,  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  one  party  system  In  the  vanish- 
ing solid  South. 

Another  cause  of  our  having  the  poorest 
Totlng  record  of  any  country  with  a  repre- 
aentatlve  government  is  that  we  ask  more 
of  the  voter  than  he  Is  willing  to  do.    The 


primary  system  la  part  of  this  overloading, 
and  it  is  a  failure.  There  Is  no  apparent  de- 
sire among  the  rank  and  file  of  any  other 
people  to  have  a  hand  in  making  nomlna- 
tlona.  Kven  the  Laborltea  or  Soclallsta  in 
Kngiand  appear  to  be  as  content  aa  the 
Tories  to  leave  the  choice  of  candidates  to  a 
party  committee  In  London. 

TO  V( 


LONQ  BALU3T  A 

The  absurd  length  of  our  ballot  is  an- 
other terror  to  the  voters.  In  a  general  elec- 
tion, a  Briton  Is  asked  to  vote  for  only  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, oxir  voters  are  confronted  with  a  ballot 
columns  and  columns,  pages  and  pages  in 
length,  listing  a  mob  of  candidates  for  na- 
tional, .state  and  county  offices,  for  every  poet 
from  Pi^<«ident  to  sheriff. 

In  disregard  of  the  example  set  t>y  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  refers  to  the 
voters  the  choice  of  only  four  persona,  a 
President.  Vice  President,  a  Senator  and 
RepresenUtlve.  the  States  perplex  the  voter 
with  names  of  candidates  he  never  heard  of 
for  strictly  administrative  Jobe.  with  no  pol- 
icy-making authority.  Why  should  a  citizen 
of  MassachusetU  be  bothered  to  decide  who 
should  be  Secretary  of  State.  Treasxirer.  At- 
torney General,  and  Auditor  when  the  chiefs 
of  those  more  Important  departments  ol  the 
Federal  Government  are  appointed? 

The  most  deadening  feature  of  our  politics 
is  the  interminable  time  wasted  in  electing 
a  President.  The  primaries  In  the  third 
of  the  SUtes  which  have  them  drag  on  from 
March  11  In  New  Hampehlre  to  June  3  in 
South  DakoU  and  California.  Even  In  ad- 
vance of  those  primaries.  Oklahoma  held  Its 
convention  for  electing  delegates  In  Febru- 
ary. 

After  the  last  of  the  delegations  have  been 
choeen.  there  stiU  will  be  a  wait  of  more 
than  a  month  untU  the  conventions  meet 
In  Chicago.  FoUowlng  the  excitement  of 
those  gatherings  there  wUl  be  a  summer  let- 
down. PoUtics  wUl  go  underground  and 
mainly  will  be  concerned  with  the  taak  of 
raising  money.  At  last,  some  time  after 
Labor  Day.  the  campaigns  wUl  begin  and 
public  interest  will  have  to  be  whipped  up 
all  over  again. 

A    ISO-TlAI-OLO    aCHXDULI 

Come  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  and  half  the  people  will  go  to 
the  polls  and  half  stay  away.  Another 
month  will  be  allowed  for  tabulating  the 
vote  and  sending  m  the  returns.  Next,  a 
small  group  of  citizens  will  go  to  the  SUte 
House  or  the  SUte  Capitol,  as  It  Is  caUed 
ouuide  New  England.  They  will  be  the  elec- 
tors— or  rubber  sUmpa— who  will  gravely  go 
throiigh  the  mummery  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  elected  weeks  before.  A  few 
weeks  more,  and  the  certificates  from  the 
SUtes  will  be  opened  at  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress,  which  solemnly  wUl  proclaim  a 
result  that  had  been  known  since  the  Wed- 
nesday morning  papers  on  November  8. 
Finally,  the  President  will  be  inaugxirated 
on  January  20,  10  months  and  a  few  day* 
after   the  New  Hampshire  primary. 

The  lame-duck  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution did  cut  down  the  gap  between  the 
election  and  the  Inauguration.  But  it  left 
abundant  room  for  Improvement.  The  nom- 
ination, the  campaigning,  the  elecUon.  and 
the  inauguration  could  well  be  done  In  a 
third  of  the  time  that  we  now  aUow  for  that 
process.  We  change  a  governor  in  leas  than 
2  months  after  the  elecUon.  A  new  Prime 
Minister  of  BrlUin  is  unpacked  and  setUed 
at  10  Downing  Street  within  hours  of  the 
victory  of  his  party  at  the  polls.  Even  that 
la  slow  In  comparison  with  the  inauUatlon 
of  a  newly  elected  Board  of  Selectmen,  who 
move  into  their  room  in  a  New  England  town 
haU  in  a  ma\ter  of  minutea  after  they  havo 
been  chosen. 

Our  politics  is  afflicted  with  too  many  un- 
reahtles.  which  baffle  the  undersUndlng  of 
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Mm  dttaan.  Primariee  dont  nominate,  elee- 
ten  dont  elect.  After  all  the  sotind  and 
fury  over  It.  the  preferential  vote  In  the 
primaries  may  be  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap 
by  the  delegates  when  they  get  to  the  con- 
vention. 

m  MOMTRs  nv  wiLoaarxaa 

Politics  neceaaarlly.  and  rightly  enough. 
la  a  laggard.  It  la  like  a  registry  of  deeds, 
wlilch  records  decisions  and  actions  already 
taken.  Even  so,  it  Is  time  that  our  poUtlcal 
habits  formed  in  an  era  of  tmpaved,  tin- 
bridged  roads,  should  be  adapted  to  chang- 
ing times.  We  should  take  notice  of  the  In- 
vention of  the  Diesel  locomotive,  the  auto- 
mobile, and  the  airplane.  A  flight  from  Call- 
f«mia  now  can  be  made  in  the  time  It  took 
JMm  and  Abble  Adama  to  drive  from  Haiti - 
m(X9  to  Washington,  through  a  wildemaaa 
in  which  that  first  Presidential  oouple  to 
occupy  the  White  House  lost  their  way  to 
the  new  seat  of  government. 

In  the  10  months  to  come,  people  will  be 
kept  wandering  in  a  political  maze.  By  the 
time  the  votan  in  tha  first  primary  emerge 
from  It.  another  winter's  anow  will  mantle 
the  rugged  hills  of  New  Hampehlre. 


DrM-Fif  Imimtbj  D—trw*  Pr«tMliM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CAuroBMiA 
ZN  THE  BOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17.  1952,  the  California  Fig  In- 
stitute filed  an  application  with  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  provisions  of  section  8 
and  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951— Public  Law  50. 
Eighty-second  Congress— commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  escape  clause.  The  re- 
lief requested  is  the  imposition  of  an 
absolute  import  quota  on  imports  of 
dried  figs,  which  Is  necessary  to  lessen 
the  present  injury  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther injury  to  the  American  growers  and 
packers  of  dried  figs  caused  by  excessive 
imports  of  dried  figs  as  a  result  of  trade 
agreement  concessions — tariff  reduc- 
tion— contained  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

This  application,  made  on  behalf  of 
the  California  Fig  Institute,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  produces  all  of  the 
dried  flgs  grown  in  the  United  States,  re- 
quests that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determine  and  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  that, 
because  of  their  perishability,  dried  figs 
require  emergency  treatment  In  the  In- 
vestigation and  determination  of  the 
need  for  relief  in  the  form  of  an  Import 
quota  under  section  7  of  said  act. 

Pigs  fresh,  dried,  or  in  brine  were  duti- 
able under  paragraph  740  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  at  6  cents  per  pound.  This 
rate  was  reduced  to  3  cents  per  pound  on 
such  figs  valued  at  7  cents  or  more  per 
pound  pursuant  to  the  trade  agreement 
with  Turkey  effective  May  1939.  Pur- 
suant to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tarifls    and    Trade — Aimecy— effective 


March  1950.  the  rate  on  all  such  figs, 
regardless  of  value,  became  3  cents  per 
pound.  The  rate  was  further  reduced 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade— Torquay — to  2^  cents  per 
pound  effective  October  1951. 

Stated  very  brlefiy.  the  facts  with  re- 
spect to  dried  flgs  which  require  emer- 
gency treatment  and  emergency  action 
are  as  follows: 

Pirst.  Flgs  and  dried  flgs  are  a  perish- 
able agricultural  commodity,  being  par- 
ticularly perishable  prior  to  processing 
and  careful  and  expensive  storage  be- 
cause of  their  extreme  susceptibility  to 
insect  infestation  and  other  contamina- 
tion which  makes  them  worthless  and 
incapable  of  meeting  the  pure  food  and 
drug  requirements. 

Second.  During  the  last  crop  year 
(1950-51),  and  during  the  current  crop 
year  imports  of  Mediterranean  dried 
figs  have  come  in  at  an  annual  rate  in 
excess  of  5.000  tons.  These  recent  im- 
ports are  almost  triple  the  average 
aimual  imports  during  the  immediate 
post-World  War  II  years  and  almost 
double  the  average  annual  Imports  In 
the  immediate  pre-World  War  n  years. 
They  exceed  all  annual  imports  since 
the  1930-31  crop  year  in  the  face  of  do- 
mestic production  which  has  approxi- 
mately doubled  since  that  time. 

Third.  Such  excessive  imports  have 
created  surpluses  and  disruption  in  the 
American  market,  causing  grower  field 
prices  to  drop  from  108  percent  of  parity 
in  the  1950-51  crop  year  to  only  72  per- 
cent of  parity  in  the  current  crop  year, 
which  is  the  lowest  price  in  relation  to 
parity  received  by  the  American  grow- 
ers since  1935. 

Fourth.  In  spite  of  these  severely  re- 
duced grower  prices,  to  date  the  most  se- 
vere injury  has  been  borne  by  the  dried - 
fig  processors  and  packers  where  the  im- 
ports have  backed  up  domestic  raw  flgs 
to  the  point  where  the  packers  held  an 
Inventory  of  4.500  tons  on  June  30.  1951. 
Even  with  normal  sales  for  the  balance 
of  the  current  marketing  year  (which 
cannot  be  anticipated  with  continuing 
imports).  It  is  estimated  that  the  i;>ack- 
ers  will  have  an  inventory  of  8,500  tons 
of  raw  flgs  on  June  30, 1952. 

Fifth.  The  packers  have  been  selling 
flgs  for  some  time  at  less  than  their  cost 
of  production.  At  the  present  time  many 
packs  of  flgs  are  selling  at  less  than  the 
packers  paid  the  grower  for  the  raw  flgs. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  packers  will  lose 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  flgs 
this  crop  year. 

Sixth.  The  fig  growers  are  faced  with  a 
long  run  trend  of  declining  per  capita 
consumption.  Recent  American  con- 
sumption has  totaled  approximately  25,- 
000  tons  annually.  No  material  increase 
In  consumption  can  be  anticipated  even 
at  lower  prices. 

Seventh.  With  an  anticipated  packer 
Inventory  of  8,500  tons,  with  potential 
imports  of  6,000  or  7,000  tons  and  a  prob- 
able heavy  carry-over  in  the  hands  of 
the  industrial  and  retail  trade  users,  the 
new  crop  year  beginning  July  1  will  face 
a  carry-over  plus  import  supply  equal  to 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
year's  consumptive  requirements. 

Eighth.  A  normal  American  crop, 
which  is  anticipated,  would  approximate 


25,000  tons  of  merchantable  dried  ftga 
and  there  will  not  be  a  market  for  even 
one-third  of  this  new  crop  unless  im- 
ports immediately  are  limited  by  an 
import  quota. 

Ninth.  The  flg  packers  oertalnly  and 
naturally  will  not  take  another  loss  on 
flgs.  Unless  imports  are  drastically  and 
immediately  limited,  the  packers  will 
buy  hesitatingly  from  the  growers  and 
only  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  in  order 
to  meet  current  requirements  of  the 
market.  Short  of  an  import  quota,  the 
trade  users  would  also  buy  hesitatingly 
and  on  a  hand-to-mouth  kiasis  in  antici- 
pation of  more  and  cheaper  imports. 
This  would  create  a  chaotic  market  con- 
dition where  grower  prices  probably 
would  not  even  pay  the  harvesting  costs. 

Tenth.  Under  these  conditions  the 
growers  will  hold  the  inventory  out  of 
new  crop,  probably  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  crop,  for  which  they  have  no  storage 
facilities.  Normally,  the  packers  buy  up 
most  of  the  crop  at  the  time  of  harvest 
and  process  and  store  the  flgs  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  deterioration.  However, 
after  the  losses  the  packers  have  taken 
this  year,  they  will  buy  oiUy  immediate 
requirements,  if  any,  at  harvesttime. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  packers  would 
buy  as  much  as  one -third  of  the  crop  at 
harvest  time  and  even  that  at  prices 
which  may  not  return  the  cost  of  har- 
vesting. 

Eleventh.  Obviously  these  conditions 
will  leave  about  two-thirds  of  new-crop 
figs  in  the  hands  of  growers  to  rot  or 
deteriorate  through  insect  infestation 
in  the  fleld.  A  large  and  valuable  food 
supply  will  be  lost  at  a  time  when  the 
world  can  ill  afford  such  loss. 

These  are  the  exact  types  of  conditions 
contemplated  by  section  8  (a)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 
as  requiring  emergency  treatment  and 
flnal  action  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  President  within  25  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  case  to  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

A  review  of  the  legislative  history  of 
section  8  (a)  clearly  indicates  that  Con- 
gress intended  it  to  apply  to  all  perish- 
able agricultural  commodities  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  At  various 
stages  of  the  drafting  and  redrafting 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  the  word 
"highly"  was  speciflcally  deleted  in  order 
to  avoid  any  such  restricted  application. 

Section  8  (a)  was  originally  proposed 
by  Senator  Spxssaro  L.  Holland,  of 
Florida,  and  is  known  as  the  Holland 
amendment.  His  views  on  the  applica- 
bility of  said  section  to  dried  flgs  are 
expressed  in  a  letter  dated  March  24. 
1952,  addressed  to  the  law  flrm  of  Pope. 
Ballard.  &  Loos,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  that  letter.  Senator  Holland  states: 
"I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  place  any  nar- 
row interpretation  on  the  definition  of 
perishable  agricultural  commodities.  In 
my  opinion,  flgs  are  perishable  and  are 
entitled  to  the  relief  under  the  provisioa 
of  section  8." 

In  the  fresh  state,  figs  are  one  of  the 
most  perishable  of  all  fresh  fruits,  and 
it  is  for  that  reason,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
sirability of  this  tasty  and  luscious  fruity 
so  few  of  them  are  shipped  fresh  under 
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refrigeration  or  otherwise.  Some  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  recent  years 
to  ship  via  air  freight,  but  this  obviously 
Is  so  expensive  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  average  consumer  who  would 
normally  enjoy  them.  So  perishable 
are  they  even  for  canning  purposes  that 
only  one  variety  has  been  found  suit- 
able, the  Kadota.  The  Adriatic,  Cali- 
mjrma,  and  Mission  have  all  proved  too 
perishable  for  canning.  We  mention  figs 
in  the  fresh  form  merely  to  show  by  na- 
ture, in  all  forms,  the  perishability  of 
the  fruit.  Hereafter  we  will  refer  to 
flgs  only  in  the  dried  form. 

Because  of  their  hollow  interior  and 
open  eye,  dried  figs  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  Insect  infestation,  mold  car- 
riers, moisture  damage  and  other  haz- 
ards.   Most  of  the  defects  foimd  In  dried 
figs  are  In  the  interior  of  the  fruit,  mak- 
ing proper  sorting  difficult  and  expensive. 
Ciistomary  harvest  procedure  on  dried 
figs  is  to  allow  the  figs  to  fully  tree-ripen 
partially  dry.  and  fall  to  the  ground  of 
their  own  weight.    At  this  stage,  dried 
figs  are  in  their  most  perishable  condi- 
tion, for  immediately  they  are  open  to 
attack    from    insect    infestation,    smut, 
mold,  sourness,  rain  damage,  and  ro- 
dent contamination.     For  this  reason, 
they  must  be  picked  up  at  frequent  in- 
tervals.    Good   farm   practice  requires 
that  these  figs  be  picked  up  at  least  every 
6  days,  otherwise  rapid  deterioration  will 
result. 

After  being  picked  up  from  the  ground 
they  are  placed  in  boxes  and  then  taken 
Immediately  to  the   grower's  own  dry 
yard,  or  to  a  commercial  dry  yard     Each 
day's  picking  must  be  deUvered  to  the 
dry  yard  that  same  day.    Here  they  un- 
dergo immediate  fumigation  in  airtight 
chambers.     Drying   is   finished   at   the 
yard.    They  are  not  acceptable  for  pri- 
mary channels  of  trade  in  orchard  run 
condition,  for  even  when  the  best  of  farm 
practices  are  used,  a  certain  amount  of 
deterioration  has  ah-eady  taken  place 
and  careful  and  expensive  handsorting 
Is  done  to  eliminate  any  spoiled  flgs  and 
to  make  the  product  acceptable  under 
the  industry's  quality-control  program. 
The  amoimt  of  sorting  out  will  range 
from  as  low  as  10  percent  to  as  high  as 
60  percent. 

After  being  fumigated,  dried,  and  care- 
fully sorted,  they  are  ready  for  delivery 
to  the  packing  house.  They  must  be  de- 
Uvered immediately  or  again  fumigated 
and  placed  in  airtight  storage  under 
constant  fumigation.  In  spite  of  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  the  California 
Pig  Institute  to  have  growers  construct 
proper  storage  chambers,  because  of  the 
tremendous  expense  involved,  the 
amount  of  storage  space  at  the  farm  level 
Is  still  extremely  limited  and  in  most 
cases  only  sufHcient  to  take  care  of  cur- 
rent plckizigs. 

After  being  received  by  packers,  figs 
must  again  be  fiunigated  immediately  to 
prevent  insect  infestation,  and  then 
placed  in  airtight  storage  rooms.  Pack- 
er facilities  for  storage  can  take  care  of 
little  more  than  half  the  crop.  Because 
of  the  long  harvest  season  (about  60 
days),  and  the  fact  that  the  peak  pack- 
ing season  moves  into  trade  channels  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  crop  in  the 


same  period,  storage  facilities  for  100 
percent  of  the  crop  at  the  packer  level 
has    not    heretofore    been    considered 
necessary,  although  in  large  crop  years 
most  packers  have  been  found  consid- 
erably pressed  for  enough  storage  space. 
After  being  processed  and  packed,  even 
using  modem  methods  of  insect  and 
mold  control,  and  after  being  shipped  to 
the  trade,  bulk  and  package  figs  are  still 
highly  perishable  unless  properly  stored 
and  sold  immediately.    The  shelf  life  of 
packaged  flgs  is  comparatively  short  and 
should  be  sold  within  20  to  30  days  at  the 
most.     The  trade  is  generally  well  In- 
formed on  how  to  store  and  sell  flgs  with- 
out undue  deterioration.   Experience  has 
shown  where  figs  are  not  properly  han- 
dled by  the  wholesaler  and  retailer,  de- 
terioration   invariably    results.      Trade 
promotion  efforts  in  recent  years  have 
been  to  encourage  sales  of  dried  flgs  In 
the  fresh  fruit  and  produce  department 
because  of  their  perishability.    Pig  paste, 
used  by  the  bakery  trade,  is  seldom  or- 
dered out  by  the  baker  in  advance  of 
Immediate  needs,  and  when  It  reaches 
his   plant   is   generally   placed   in   cold 
storage  until  consumed.     Many   large 
bakers  insist  on  paste  shipments  being 
made  in  iced  refrigerator  cars,  particu- 
larly during  the  spring   and  summer 
months. 

Because  of  their  perishable  nature. 
California  fig  packers  are  compelled  to 
use  a  reasonably  rapid  means  of  transit 
to  the  trade.  For  example,  several  years 
ago  eastern  seaboard  shipments  were 
made  almost  entirely  by  Intercoastal 
steamers  through  the  Panama  Canal.* 
However,  spoilage  problems  became  so 
great  packers  are  now  forced  to  make  all 
shipments  in  rail  cars  at  greater  ex- 
pense. 

A  great  problem  which  may  face  the 
Industry  this  coming  season  is  the  fact 
that  packers  will  have  a  large  portion 
of  their  storage  facilities  taken  up  with 
old-crop   flgs   when   harvest   begins   of 
new  crop.    Packers  will  not  have  enough 
room  to  properly  store  a  large  portion 
of  new-crop  flgs  and  the  burden  of  stor- 
age will  then  be  placed  in  grower's  hands 
where  facilities   are   not   adequate.     A 
substantial  portion  of  the  crop  will  then 
deteriorate  because  of  improper  storage. 
Of  great  concern  to  the  fig  industry  Is 
the  fact  that  due  to  the  tremendous  in- 
flux of  imported  figs  this  year,  packers 
will  have  huge  surpluses  of  domestic 
flgs  and  will  therefore  be  very  reluctant 
to  enter  the  field  market  actively  in  the 
1952  season.    The  grower  without  stor- 
age will  be  forced  to  sell  on  open  con- 
tract.   Open  contracts  invariably  mean 
ruinous  prices  to  growers  for  the  packer 
then  has  no  investment  in  the  crop  and 
may  sell  at  prices  reflecting  substantial 
losses  to  the  grower.    This  is  one  reason 
why  the  flg  industry  needs  immediate 
action  on  import  relief. 

In  view  of  the  ixximediate  and  grave 
threat  of  the  current  situation,  it  Is 
hoped  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can  immediately  make  a  determination 
required  by  law  and  report  said  deter- 
mination to  the  President  and  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Short  of  such  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  law  contemplates  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  may  take  as  much  as 


a  year  to  conduct  Its  Investigation  and 
that  is  probably  the  length  of  time  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  take  in  view 
of  other  applications  now  pending.  Such 
a  delay  would  make  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  relief  for  the  present  and  the 
coming  crop  year  and  would  defeat  en- 
tirely the  purpose  of  submitUng  the 
application. 

The  American  spirit  of  free  enterprlM 
Is  truly  demonstrated  In  the  California 
flg  Industry  with  its  numerous  self-help 
programs,  all  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  industry  by  improving 
the  quality  of  the  product,  by  increasing 
the  demand  and  usage,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  distressing  surpluses.  All  of  the 
programs  undertaken  by  the  California 
dried-flg  Industry  are  100  percent  self- 
supported  with  no  flnancijd  assistance 
from  any  governmental  agency.  Pro- 
ducers and  packers  Impose  assessments 
on  a  tonnage  basis  to  flnance  such  pro- 
grams. Growers'  a^ssments  amount  to 
$5.50  per  ton,  and  packers'  assessments 
amount  to  $7.25  per  ton.  or  a  total  of 
$12.75  per  toa  In  addition  to  such  ex- 
penditures on  merchantable  figs,  grow- 
ers also  spend  an  additional  $35,000  to 
$50,000  annuaUy  to  operate  a  Substand- 
ard Pig  Diversion  Pool.  Processors  in- 
vest several  thousand  dollars  in  research 
work  annually.  The  total  Investment 
in  all  industry  programs  during  the  1951- 
52  season  will  amount  to  approximately 
$325,000,  and  may  exceed  this  figure  in 
large  crop  years. 

The  markeUng  program  for  flgs  oper- 
ates under  the  authoritj  of  the  director 
of  agriculture,  SUte  of  CaUfomia,  and 
sets  forth  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
by  which  all  dried  figs  produced  by  grow- 
ers are  either  made  acceptable  for  pri- 
mary channels  of  trade— processing 
plants— or  are  rejected  and  diverted  to 
a  substandard  diversion  pool  and  sold 
for  nonedlble  purposes.  Through  this 
program  25  percent  of  the  crop  which 
the  California  growers  consider  sub- 
standard quaUty.  is  so  diverted  each  year 
thus  guaranteeing  the  American  con- 
sumer only  the  highest  quality  of  the 
product 

The  California  Pig  InsUtute  Is  the  gen- 
eral welfare  organizaUon  of  the  entire 
Industry.  California  flg  giowers  have 
long  maintained  a  poUcy  of  fuU  coopera- 
tion with  processors  and  the  insUtute 
renders  assistance  In  all  Industry  prob- 
lems whenever  and  wherever  they  arise 
It  prides  Itself  in  the  fact  that  It  has 
a  100  percent  membership. 

The  research  department  maintains 
Its  own  labortory  In  the  center  of  the 
flg-producing  area  of  Fresno  County 
and  devotes  its  entire  time  to  cultural' 
problems.  It  employs  the  services  of 
three  full-time  scientists  and  one  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Much  progress 
In  cultural  pracUces  in  flg  growing  has 
been  made  through  the  efforts  of  the 
res<?arch  department  with  its  main  ob- 
jective being  to  produce  a  better  quality 
product. 

Advertising  and  trade  promotion  Is  a 
Joint  grower-packer  undertaking,  and 
considering  its  limited  budget,  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  job  of  stimulat- 
ing sales  of  flgs  and  flg  products.  This 
has  been  possible  through  tie-in  adver- 
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tlslng  campaigns  with  the  major  biscuit 
companies  cf  America,  and  the  American 
Dairy  Association.  Such  Ue-ln  adver- 
tising features  flg  cookies  served  with 
milk  and  Ice  cream.  Other  trade  pro- 
motion projects  promote  the  sales  of 
package  flgs  in  oooperatlon  with  the 
research  Institute  featuring  other  dried 
fruits  and  nuts,  and  the  promotion  of 
bulk  flgs  with  the  health  food  and  insti- 
tutional trade. 

The  marketing  order  for  flgs  also  op- 
erates under  the  authority  of  the  direc- 
tor of  agrlcultiire.  State  of  California. 
It  Is  a  packer  quality-control  program 
and  seta  up  the  specifications  which  all 
California  dried  flgs  must  meet  before 
being  shipped  to  the  consumer.  No  dried 
figs  can  be  shipped  out  of  California  un- 
less they  meet  with  required  standards 
of  quaUty.  sanitation,  and  cleanliness, 
thus  guararteelng  the  American  con- 
sumer a  sound,  clean,  and  edible  product. 

Inspection  of  dried  flgs  is  performed 
on  all  lots  of  flgs  being  delivered  by 
growers  to  the  packing  house  and  unless 
they  meet  with  the  rigid  requirements 
of  the  processors  marketing  program, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  primary 
channels  of  trade.  California  dried  flgs 
are  again  carefully  Inspected  before 
shipment.  Inspection  Is  performed  by 
the  Inspection  agency  which  maintains 
a  full-time  flg  inspection  staff  and  labo- 
ratory, completely  flnanced  by  the 
Industry. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  proc- 
essor has  kept  pace  with  the  grower  In 
new  developments.  Including  modem 
processing  methods,  better  packaging  of 
consumer  goods,  and  In  up-to-date  mer- 
chandising methods.  All  California  flg 
packers  are  constantly  engaged  in  re- 
search devoted  to  processor  problems 
and  from  this  research  have  come  such 
developments  as  mold  inhibitors.  Insect 
control,  new  and  better  packing  mate- 
rials, and  great  progress  in  sanitary 
methods  of  handling  the  product.  New 
outlets  for  the  product  are  continually 
sought. 

California  flg  growers  and  flg  proces- 
sors are  alone  among  the  world  flg  pro- 
ducers In  the  methods  adopted  to  pro- 
vide the  utmost  in  sanitation  and  clean- 
liness In  cultural  and  processing  prac- 
tices. Orchards  are  kept  weed  free  to 
prevent  harborages  for  insect  and  other 
pests.  I^  yards  and  sorting  sheds  are 
kept  meticulously  clean  and  orderly. 
California  flg  processing  plants  are  sub- 
ject to  the  most  rigid  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations. Full-time  sanitary  engineers 
and  inspectors,  who  conduct  regular  in- 
spections and  educational  classes,  are 
employed  by  the  indiistry.  Self-imposed 
industry  regxilatlons  exceed  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  State  department  of 
public  healtli.  as  well  as  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Admin  Istraticm.  All  of  this  is  done 
to  deliver  a  product  produced  and  pctcked 
under  high  .ianitary  standards. 

That  the»!  same  practices  are  not  em- 
ployed by  foreign  producers  is  best  evi- 
denced by  tlie  fact  that  there  arrived  at 
United  States  ports  of  entry  during  the 
1951-52  seaion  to  date.  7,154  tons  of 
foreign  dried  flgs.  Approximately  2.621 
tons,  or  37  percent,  of  these  were  de- 
tained and  not  allowed  entry  by  the  Food 


and  Drug  Administration  as  being  unflt 
for  human  consumption  according  to  the 
standards  maintained  by  this  agency. 
Were  it  not  for  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  people,  an  even 
greater  flood  of  low-quality  imported 
figs  would  have  been  shipped  into  this 
country.  The  argument  may  be  used 
that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  a 
cheaper  and  lower-priced  product.  Our 
contention  is  that  no  dried  flgs  an3rwhere 
In  the  world  can  be  produced  cheaply 
if  they  are  to  meet  American  standards 
of  quality  and  sanitation.  We  recog- 
nize they  can  toe  produced  more  cheaply 
than  the  California  industry  does  today 
when  all  quality  and  sanitary  regxilations 
are  disregarded. 

The  California  dried  flg  Industry  has 
not  remained  complacent  or  satisfied 
with  its  present  marketing  outlet  for  its 
product.  Many  new  products  have  been 
under  experimentation  with  a  view  to 
providing  new  markets.  Considerable 
research  work  has  been  done  on  such 
Items  as  fig  Jam,  dried  flgs  in  sirup,  and 
flg  Juice. 

The  most  promising  of  these  so  far  has 
been  flg  juice.  During  1951  the  In- 
stitute allocated  several  thousand  dollars 
to  conduct  a  test  campaign  in  the  Los 
Angeles  market  In  order  to  determine  if 
the  product  would  have  consumer  ac- 
ceptance. This  campaign  started  Jan- 
uary 2  and  will  be  completed  March  31 
of  1952.  Results  at  this  writing  have 
been  highly  gratifying  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  new  outlet  will  eventually  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  several  hundred  tons 
of  the  lAssion  flg  variety. 

The  investment  on  the  part  of  flg 
growers  in  lands  and  chattels  was  set 
in  1961  at  $35,000,000.  while  the  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  processors  was  set  at 
$5,000,000,  making  a  total  Industry  in- 
vestment of  $40,000,000. 

The  California  flg  industry  provides 
employment  during  the  season  to  some 
14,400  agricultural  workers  and  3,100 
packinghouse  workers.  Wage  scales  in 
the  industry  range  from  85  cents  per 
hour  for  unskilled  farm  labor  to  $3  per 
hour  for  skilled  piece-rate  workers  in 
processing  plants,  which  wage  scales  are 
many  times  higher  than  those  prevailing 
In  foreign  eotin  tries.  Wages  being  the 
principal  cost  factor  in  the  production 
and  processing  of  flgs,  it  is  impossible 
for  American  growers  and  processors  to 
compete  in  an  open  market  with  foreign 
imports. 

The  fig  growers,  through  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Institute,  have  suggested  that 
the  only  effective  relief  would  be  the  im- 
mediate imposition  of  an  absolute  quota 
for  the  1951-52  crop  year  which  will  stop 
further  imports  during  this  crop  year. 
For  this  crop  year  it  is  suggested  that  a 
quota  be  imposed  for  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1.  1951.  through  June  30.  1952, 
which  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  for  all 
of  the  Imports  to  date,  plus  imports  in 
bonded  warehouses  and  plus  shipments 
now  in  transit  (approximately  6,000 
tons).  This  would  give  some  degree  of 
immediate  relief  and  would  permit  the 
fig  packers  to  dispose  of  some  of  their 
exceedingly  heavy  inventory  during  the 
balance  of  this  crc^  year  and  lessen 


somewhat  the  carry-over  to  compete  with 
the  new  crop.  For  subsequent  crop 
years,  beginning  with  the  1952-53  crop 
year,  the  growers  have  suggested  an  an- 
nual im[>ort  quota  of  2,000  tons.  Even 
imports  of  2,000  tons  annually  will  cre- 
ate somewhat  of  a  surplus  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  in  years  of  normal  Aqier- 
ican  production  and  the  growers  will 
have  to,  through  marketing  agreements 
and  otherwise,  withhold  some  of  their 
production  from  the  market  in  order  to 
bring  supply  into  reasonable  balance 
with  demand.  —    - .   .. 

The  American  flg  Industry  has  tried 
desperately  to  stay  away  from  any  kind 
of  Government  finance  support  and,  for 
the  most  part,  has  been  very  successful. 
The  problem  which  confronts  it  today, 
however,  is  one  which  cannot  be  solved 
through  any  self-help  program  which 
the  industry  may  impose  upon  itself. 
Surely  this  industry,  which  has  weath- 
ered its  ups  and  downs  and  which  has 
gotten  along  without  a  crutch  provided 
by  Uncle  Sam,  deserves  the  protection  re- 
quested against  severely  injurious  com- 
petition from  overseas. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  make  the  necessary  deter- 
mination to  start  the  machinery  pro- 
vided by  Congress,  and  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  President  will  fol- 
low through  in  order  to  close  the  door 
Oh  the  flg  bam  before  the  flg  horse  geti 
out  ani  breaks  his  leg. 


The  National  Goard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENirBTXYANU 

IN  THE  8BNATE  OF  THE  UliTlXD  8TATIS 
Wednesday.  March  26,  1952 

Ifr.    MARTIN.    Mr.    President,    the 

National  Guard  of  many  States  of  the 
Union  are  now  really  in  foreign  service, 
and  I  am  sure  the  people  of  America  are 
greatly  interested  in  what  the  members 
of  the  Guard  are  accomplishing.  A  very 
fine  editorial  entitled  "The  National 
Guard"  was  published  in  the  March  1952 
issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Guardsman, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 

OID. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pitted  in  the  Rbcou), 
as  foUows: 

Trs  National  Ouasd 

Clylll&n  In  peace,  soldier  In  war — of  eecu- 
ptty  and  honor,  for  three  centuries  I  h»v» 
been  the  custodUn.    I  am  the  giiard. 

I  was  with  Washington  tn  the  wlldemeas, 
fought  the  wily  warrior,  and  watched  the 
dark  night  bow  to  the  morning. 

At  Concord's  Bridge,  I  flred  the  fateful 
■hot  heard  round  the  world.  I  bled  on 
Bunker  HID.  My  footprlnte  marked  tht 
■nowB  at  Valley  Forge. 

Z  pulled  a  muffled  oar  on  the  l>arge  that 
bridged  the  ley  Delaware.   I  stood  with  Wash- 
ington on  the  sun-drenched  heights  of  Tork- ' 
town.    I  aaw  the  sword  aorrendered.    I  am 
the  guard. 

I  pulled  the  trigger  tliat  looaed  the  Long 
rifle's  havoc  at  New  Otieana — these  things  I 
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knew — I  wu  there.  The  hill  at  San  Juan 
felt  the  turj  of  my  charge.  The  far  plains 
and  moiintalna  of  the  Philippines  echoed  to 
xny  shout.    I  am  the  guard. 

The  dark  forests  of  the  Argonne  biased 
with  my  barrage.  Chateau  Thierry  crumbled 
to  my  cannonade.  Under  the  arches  of  vic- 
tory I  marched  in  legion — I  was  there.  X 
am  the  guard. 

I  bowed  briefly  on  grim  Corregldor.  then 
•aw  the  light  of  liberation  shine  on  the  faces 
of  my  comrades.  Throtigh  the  limgle  and 
on  the  beaches.  I  fought  the  enemy,  beat, 
battered,  and  broke  him.  I  raised  our  ban- 
no-  to  the  serene  aty  on  Okinawa — I  was 
there.     I  am  the  guard. 

Soldier  in  war,  clTlIian  In  peace.  I  am  the 
guard. 

I  was  at  Johnstown,  where  the  raging 
waters  boonred  down  ttie  valley.  I  cadled 
the  crjing  child  in  my  arms  and  sa«r  the 
terror  leave  her  eyes. 

I  moved  through  smoke  and  flamee  at 
Texas  City.  The  stricken  knew  the  com- 
fort of  my  skUl. 

I  dropped  the  food  that  fed  the  starving 

beast  on  the  frozen  fields  of  the  West  and 

through  the  towering  drlfU  I  ploxighed  to 

rescue  the  marooned. 

I  have  faced  forward  to  the  tornado,  the 

typhoon,  and  the  horror  of  the  hurricane 

these  things  I  know — ^I  was  there.    I  am  the 
guard. 

I  have  brought  a  more  abundant,  a  fuller, 
a  finer  life  to  oiir  youth. 

Wherever  a  strong  arm  and  valiant  spirit 
must  defend  the  Nation,  in  peace  or  war, 
wherever  a  child  cries,  or  a  woman  weeps  In 
time  of  disaster,  there  I  stand.    I  am  the 

gUMTd. 

For  three  centuries  a  soldier  In  war,  a 
civilian  in  peace — of  security  and  honor,  I 
am  the  custodian,  now  and  forever.  I  am 
the  guard. 


The  Pflot  Knob  Power  StatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

OF  XTTAB 

XN  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  BENNErrr.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  editorial 
enUtled  "They  Are  Thinking  of  Our  Pos- 
terity." published  in  the  Deseret  News  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  of  Saturday. 
March  22.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Thxt  Aaa  Trimkinq  or  Ovt  Poerxarrr 
In  view  of  Interior  Secretary  Chapman's 
tendency  toward  mind-changing.  Utah's  two 
Senators  are  perfecUy  Justified  In  demand- 
*°8 — In  writing— a  statement  from  Mr. 
Chapman  that  construction  of  the  Pilot 
Knob  power  sUtlon  will  not  Infringe  on  up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin  water  rights. 

Por  some  years,  the  words  "PUot  Knob- 
have  been  vaguely  familiar  to  Utah'ns  In 
connection  with  the  long  dispute  between 
CallfornU  and  the  Upper  Basin  States  over 
rights  to  Colorado  River  water.  Now  Secre- 
tary Chapman  has  approved  construction  of 
the  power  plant  over  serious  objections. 

This  Is  the  situation :  under  terms  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  of  1922,  the  United 
SUtes  pledges  to  Mexico  a  minimum  of  1  - 
603,000  acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  v-ater 
annually.  Of  the  remainder,  the  upper  basin 
States — Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  part 


of  New  Mexico— are  to  have  7,000.000  acre- 
feet  annually,  with  a  minimum  of  75.000,000 
acre-feet  to  pass  each  10  years  down-river  to 
tlM  lower  basin  States— Arizona.  Nevada, 
California,  and  part  of  New  Mexico. 

At  the  present  time,  of  course,  the  Upper 
Basin  storage  program  is  only  in  the  paper 
stage,  with  Secretary  Chapman,  for  as  yet  tin- 
explained  reasons,  still  holding  up  his  report 
to  the  President  on  the  project.  Consequent- 
ly, the  irpper  Basin  share  of  Colorado  River 
water  flows  out  to  the  sea. 

California  takes  the  bulk  of  Its  Colorado 
River  water  through  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal, 
Which  leaves  the  river  Just  above  the  Im- 
perial Dam  near  the  Mexico- Arizona  border. 
Por  a  short  distance,  the  canal  parallels  the 
river.  At  one  point  there  is  a  sharp  drop 
in  elevation  from  the  canal  to  the  river,  and 
It  la  here  California  proposes  to  build  he 
Pilot  Knob  power  plant. 

To  operate  It.  California  wotild  divert  Mex- 
ico's share  of  Colorado  River  water — and, 
for  the  time  being,  the  unused  upper-basin 
^*n — Into  the  canal,  through  the  Pilot 
Knob  plant  and  back  Into  the  Colorado  to 
go  on  lnt3  Mexico. 

The  question  is.  Would  such  use  of  upper- 
basin  water  over  a  period  of  years  establUh 
a  claim  that  might  rob  these  States  of 
water  that  Is  legally  theirs? 

Opinion  Is  split  among  upper-basin  sup- 
porters. Some  people  have  battled  against 
the  power  plant  unrelentingly.  Others  are 
sure  our  water  rights  are  protected  amply 
by  the  compact  of  1922.  We  are  told  that 
California  authorities  are  willing  to  write 
Into  their  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  a  specific  guaranty  that  they  will 
make  no  attempt  to  lay  claim  to  upper-basin 
water.  After  all,  so  long  as  the  International 
treaty  with  Mexico  Is  kept,  they  are  guar- 
anteed  at  least  1.800.000  acre-feet  of  water 
through  the  power  station  annually. 

U  there  Is  no  danger  of  our  losing  our 
water,  the  Pilot  Knob  construction  Is  none  of 
our  affair  It  Is  a  matter  between  California 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

But  water  rlghu  are  tricky,  and  court  fights 
over  water  can  be  terribly  involved  and  ex- 
^nslve.  That's  why  we  think  Senators 
Watkims  and  Bcmnett  are  absolutely  right 
in  demanding  a  written  promise  that  our 
water  Is  safe  against  the  day  when  we  can 
make  profitable  use  of  It. 


chief,  to  each  of  the  Gold  Star  famUiea  at 
ChrUtmas  time,  called  to  mind  the  hojie 
which  the  Infant  of  Bethlehem  had  brought 
to  mankind.  Now,  as  that  Infant,  grown  to 
manhood,  is  nailed  to  HU  throne  of  wood  on 
Calvary,  our  thoughts  are  not  those  of  death, 
but  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  life  eternal 
promised  to  those  who,  in  all  ages,  would  lay 
down  their  Uvea  for  their  friend*. 


Safefuardinf  tb«  CoastitatMa 


PeBBsylTania't  Losses  m  Korea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  RNNSTLVAWU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  BIARTIN.  Mr.  President,  already 
1.245  Pennsy Iranians  have  been  killed  in 
action  In  the  operations  in  Korea.  The 
Pennsylvania  Guardsman  of  March  1952 
makes  reference  to  this  fact  In  a  very 
fine  editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 

PxNNSTLVANU's  KouA  Loss  MoxmTs  TO  1,248 
KiLLZD  Df  AcnoH 
It  la  appropriate,  in  this  Lenten  season  of 
1952,  as  the  Christian  world  commemorates 
the  passion  and  death  of  its  Saviour,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard  should  extend 
to  the  bereaved  families  of  the  SUte's  1  J4fl 
Korean  dead  its  most  heartfelt  sympathy.  A 
letter  sent  by  the  Governor,  commander  in 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobd  an  article 
entitled  "Safeguarding  the  Constitution." 
written  by  Mr.  Pred  Brenckman  and 
published  in  the  March  1952  Issue  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Grange  News.  Mr. 
Brenckman's  article  discusses  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  130  on  which  hearings 
will  be  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

After  Mr.  Brenckman  wrote  this  ar- 
ticle, several  other  Senators  Joined  as 
cosponsors  of  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment.  At  the  present  time, 
a  total  of  59  Senators  are  listed  as 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130. 

Mr.  Fred  Brenckman  is  a  member  of 
the  legislaUve  committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange  and  serves  the 
National  Grange  in  an  advisory  capacity 
For  over  18  years.  Mr.  Brenckman  was 
the  Washington  representative  of  the 
National  Grange.  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  are  deeply  Indebted 
to  the  NaUonal  Grange  for  the  valuable 
advice  which  It  has  given  on  vital  Issues 
of  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  I  hope 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Brenckman's  article 
will  encourage  members  of  this  great 
farm  organlzaUon  to  take  an  acUve  In- 
terest In  measures  to  prevent  the  sov- 
ereignty and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  from  being  undermined  by 
certain  treaties  now  being  considered  In 
the  United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid 
as  follows : 

SATxcuAaDiNc  THx  CowsTTrcTioM— 55  Sew ATOas 
SpoNsoa  PaoposxD  AjcxMsMxirT  To  Paorxcr 
OiCAjnc  Law  Aoaihst  Chamgx  bt  Tuatt 

(By  Pred  Brenckman) 
Declaring  that  the  paramount  Issue  of  our 
time  Is  whether  or  not  the  sovereignty  and 
th3  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  preserved.  Senator  Johk  W.  Bucub.  of 
Ohio,  on  Pebruary  7  introduced  a  Joint  re«>- 
lution  In  the  Senate  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  Is  designed  to 
aafeguard  our  fundamental  law  against  be- 
ing rewritten  or  changed  through  ratlfica- 
Uon  of  treaties  with  other  nations  <rf  the 
world.  Pifty-four  Senators,  13  of  whom  are 
Democrau.  Joined  with  Mr.  Bxicxxa  in  spon- 
aorlng  the  proposed  amendment,  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  No  trwity  or  executiv*  tgrw- 
ment  shall  be  made  respecting  the  rights  at 
cltlxens  of  the  United  States  protected  by 
this  Constitution,  or  abridging  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof. 
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**8ac.  S.  Mo  to«aty  or  eaeeuttve  acreemant 
ahall  vest  in  any  international  organlsaUaD 
or  In  any  foreign  power  any  of  the  lagltfatlva, 
•xf."  '^tve,  at  judicial  powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively. 

"8«c.  S.  Mo  treaty  or  eaacutlve  •freemcnt 
shall  mlUr  i  r  abridge  the  laws  o<  the  United 
Statea  or  tho  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the 
several  Stasia  unless,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  that.  Congress  sbaU  ao  provide  by  act 
or  joint  r«K>luUaii. 

4.  Bsecutive  agrMmenta  ahall  not  be 
in  lie\  of  treaties." 

It  Is  provided  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment ahall  become  operative  only  if  it  is 
approved  bj'  three-fourtha  of  the  States 
within  7  years  at  the  date  of  Its  aubmiaaion. 

DfcamoN  or  itovntzifT 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  this  new  movement 
to  amend  tlie  Conatltutlon  had  Ita  incep- 
tion when  tlie  Appellate  Court  of  California 
handed  down  a  decision  In  July  1960,  strik- 
ing down  th<;  alien  land  law  of  the  State  on 
the  ground  that  It  was  In  conflict  with  an 
International  treaty.  The  court  unaninuius- 
ly  declared  In  this  caw:  "The  United  Na- 
tions Charter  has  become  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land." 

A  Japaneee  jwrson.  Insisting  upon  his  right 
as  an  Asiatic  to  own  land  in  California,  bad 
appealed  from  the  State  law  to  International 
treaty  law  a:3d  was  upheld  in  the  courts. 

The  California  courU  stood  on  Article  VI  at 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statw  which 
says  that  treities  made  by  the  President,  the 
Senate  concurring,  shall  become  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bourd  thereby,  anything  in  the  Con- 
stitution, or  the  Uws  of  the  Stote,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  Is  a  provision  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  against  racial  discrimination 
wMch  gave  rise  to  the  decision  invalidating 
California's  slien  land  law.  which  had  previ- 
ously been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Coiut  of 
the  United  SUtea.  It  U  ImporUnt.  how- 
ever, to  keep  in  mind  that  this  was  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

When  the  provision  that  makes  a  treaty 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  was  written  Into 
the  Constitution  it  was  considered  fair 
enougb.  It  continued  to  be  all  right  so  long 
as  treaties  with  foreign  nations  touched  such 
things  as  boundaries,  port  amenities,  fishery 
rights  and  khidred  subjecU.  It  Is  an  entirely 
different  matter  when  International  treaties 
begin  to  touch  oiir  internal  social  and  eco- 
nomic arrangements,  our  clvU  rights  and 
our  domestic  laws.  Of  course,  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  never  dreamed  that 
such  a  thing  as  the  United  Nations  Charter 
would  ever  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  In  dls<nisslng  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate  the  need  for  the  proposed  amendment. 
Senator  Baiciaai  said: 

MOT  fob: 


IN  17ST 

"Tlie  memcing  loophole  we  see  In  the 
Constitution  today  was  simply  not  visible 
in  1787.  It  was  mot  revealed  until  the  in- 
vention of  novel  theoriea  of  international 
law.  These  revolutionary  theories  could  not 
have  been  anticipated  166  years  aga    •    •    • 

"Alexander  Hamilton  described  interna- 
tional law  ai  that  concerned  with  the  rela- 
tion at  sovereign  States  with  each  other.  The 
rlghta  and  duties  at  the  individual  under 
International  law  were  derived  and  enforced 
through  the  ooedlum  of  his  own  government. 
Only  BOverei(;n  Statea  were  oonaldered  to  be 
appropriate  i.ubjects  for  international  legal 
recognltton.  This  traditional  interpreUtloa 
of  the  function  of  International  law  is  can> 
ceded  even  by  those  who  advocate  making  In- 
ternational Uw  directly  applicable  to  the  In- 
dlviduaL  Wlien  the  Constitution  waa  formed 
Intamatlonal  law  was  universally  racogniaad 
aa  Umltad  to  tha  Nation's  external  aflalra  in 


which  other  naUona  had  a  sabstantlal  In- 
terest." 

It  la  not  only  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  now  interpreted,  has 
brought  about  a  change  in  this  connection, 
but  the  United  Nations  is  very  busy  in  draft- 
ing covenants  and  conventions  that  are  de- 
algned  to  implement  or  give  teeth  to  the 
articles  of  the  Charter  which,  as  they  stand, 
represent  only  ideal  intentions  and  are  not  in 
themselves  considered  mandatary.  Theae 
covenants  and  conventions  are  then  offered 
as  treaties  to  be  adopted  by  the  member 
nations. 

TBSATIXS  AWAmifG  XATIVICAnoW 

One  of  these  lnstr\unents.  known  as  the 
Genocide  Convention,  has  already  been  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  President  Truman,  accom- 
panied by  an  urgent  plea  for  ratification. 
Another  covenant,  which  la  not  yet  in  fln^i 
form,  and  which  has  been  subject  to  niuner- 
ous  revisions,  was  drafted  by  a  commission 
of  the  United  Nations  headed  by  Mrs.  Pr&nk- 
lin  D.  Rooaevelt;  It  Is  known  as  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Human  Rights.  These 
propoeed  treaties,  if  they  are  ratified,  will 
become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Qenocide  means  race  murder.  Every  civi- 
lized fxirson  Is  naturally  against  that.  How- 
ever, the  Genocide  Convention  goes  farther 
than  outlawing  race  killing.  It  outlaws: 
First,  kUllng  members  of  a  group;  second, 
causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm  to 
members  of  a  group;  third.  deUberately  m- 
fllctlng  on  a  group  conditions  of  life  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  its  physical  destruction 
in  whole  or  in  part;  and.  fourth,  forcibly 
tranaferrlng  chUdren  of  the  group  to  "nether 
group. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  Is  to  trans- 
fw  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  all  aignatory 
countries  to  the  United  Nations  for  trial  and 
punishment.  If  this  convention  should  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  American  dtiaena  ac- 
cused of  genocide  in  one  form  or  another 
could  be  brought  before  an  international 
court  to  answer  to  the  charge.  That  Is  a 
revolutionary  idea  which  the  people  of  the 
United  Statea  cannot  be  expected  to  improve, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  loathe  the 
crime  of  race  murder. 

Turning  to  the  International  Covenant  on 
Human  Rlghta,  this  represents  an  attempt  to 
aafeguard  the  righu  of  the  people  of  other 
nations  of  the  world  against  abuse  on  the 
part  of  their  respective  governments,  Just  as 
our  own  Bill  of  Rights  protects  the  people  at 
the  United  SUtes  against  the  exercise  at 
arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  It  would  naturally  be  extremely 
difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  get  the  fifty-odd 
nations  comprising  the  United  Nations  to 
agree  on  the  provisions  of  a  bUl  of  rights 
that  would  be  at  all  comparable  with  our 
own.  Such  a  blU  of  rights  would  be  so  fuU 
of  "Jokers"  aa  to  make  it  worthless  to  all 
practical  Intanta  and  purposea. 

Our  BiU  of  Rlghta,  embodied  In  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  de- 
darea:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  eatabllahment  of  religion,  or  prohit^ 
Itlng  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble." 
Congress  la  forbidden  to  legi&late  on  theae 
subjects  at  alL 

However,  the  International  Covenant  on 
Human  Righta.  as  presently  drafted,  seta 
forth  these  badly  diluted  substitutes  f<x  the 
genuine  rights  guaranteed  by  our  own  Bill 
of  RlghU: 

"Preedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  or  be- 
liefs shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limita- 
tions aa  are  piusuant  to  law  and  are  reaaon- 
able  and  neceaaary." 

The  International  Covenant  further  aaya: 

"Everyone  ahaU  have  the  right  to  freedom 
ot  expreaslon  •  •  •  subject  to  certain 
panaltl—  and  lUbllttiea  and  raatrlctlona,  but 


these  shall  be  only  such  aa  are  provided  by 
law  and  are  necessary." 

It  further  declares: 

"The  right  to  peaceful  assembly  shall  be 
recognised.  No  restrictions  shaU  be  placed 
on  the  exercise  of  this  right  other  than  those 
imposed  in  conformity  with  the  law  and 
Which  are  neceaaary." 

If  the  International  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights  were  ratified  as  a  treaty,  and  remem- 
bering that  under  the  Constitution  when  a 
treaty  has  been  approved  It  becomes  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  what  would  become 
of  our  own  Bill  of  Rlghta?  That  Is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  American  peo^e  have  a  right 
to  ask. 

It  was  reasstn-lng  to  have  Senatgr  Bkickxk 
say  when  he  Introduced  his  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution: 

NO   BinxniOM    ON    BKNATS 

"The  introduction  of  this  Joint  resolution 
should  not  be  construed  as  reflecting  any 
lack  of  confidence  in  either  the  present 
membership  of  the  Senate  or  the  Senate 
Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Relations.  There  Is 
not  the  remotest  chance  that  even  one-third 
of  the  present  Senate  would  undermine  the 
rights  of  the  American  people  by  voting  for 
the  U.  N.  draft  Covenant  on  Human  Rlghta 
or  any  other  treaty  of  similar  Import.  How- 
ever, the  rights  and  freedoms  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution  must  be  protected  In 
perpetuity,  and  not  merely  by  the  sufferance 
of  the  President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting." 

Senator  Bbickzb  made  It  plain  that  no 
sponsor  of  the  propoeed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  claims  that  its  language  is  per- 
fect or  In  final  form. 

"One  of  the  i>rlmary  objectives  in  Intro- 
ducing this  Joint  resolution."  he  said,  "is  to 
foctis  attention  on  a  grave  constitutional 
defect  and  to  stimulate  discussion.  Tills 
subject  Involves  incredibly  complex  issues  of 
international  and  constitutional  law.  It 
will  require  many  months  of  patient,  ma- 
ture deliberation  befor  the  propoeed 
amendment  can  be  made  ready  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  BxiCKXB  paid  tribute  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  its  committee  on  peace 
and  law  through  the  United  Nations  in 
alerting  the  American  people  to  the  dangers 
inherent  In  the  treaty-making  power.  He 
made  special  reference  to  Mr.  Prank  S.  Hol- 
man,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  paat  president  of 
the  association,  for  his  pioneer  work  In  this 
field. 

At  Its  last  anntial  convention  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  adopted  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  Potter  County  Pomona 
Orange  that  is  in  accord  with  the  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  which 
vras  introduced  by  Senator  Bkickzx.  While 
this  resolirtlon  did  not  expressly  call  for  a 
constitutional  amendment.  It  strongly  ad- 
vocated protection  of  otir  fundamental 
rights  against  infringement  by  abuse  of  the 
treaty-making  power. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVEB 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Insert  a 
transcript  of  an  NBC  television  program 
which  was  broadcast  on  Saturday,  March 
8,  1952.  between  5  and  5 :  30  p.  m.  and  a 
newi  Item  with  reference  to  it. 
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The  transcript  follows: 

AmrotrifczB.  These  are  a  few  of  the  quee- 
ttona  Young  America  la  asking  today.  What 
are  the  answers?  Youth  wants  to  know.  The 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  presents  Youth 
Wants  To  Know,  a  program  dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  the  future  of  America  rests 
with  the  jrovmg  people  of  our  Nation.  Theo- 
dore Oranlk,  founder  and  moderator,  has 
Invited  Frank  Blair  to  moderate  Youth 
Wants  to  Know  today.  And  now.  here  la 
Mr.  Blalr. 

Moderator  Bum.  Youth  Wants  To  Know 
li  proud  to  present  a  Congressman  whose 
satisfied  constituents  have  rettirned  him  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  every  election 
year  since  1922.  He  Is  Congressman  Emanuel 
Celler,  a  New  York  Democrat  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Chairman  Celler  recently  flashed  the 
public  spotlight  on  the  Nation's  number  one 
sport — baseball — when  his  committee  held  • 
series  of  hearings  to  determine  whether  blg- 
tlme  baseball  Is  a  monopoly  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

Currently,  one  of  his  subcommittees  la 
creating  headlines  with  its  Investigation  of 
the  Justice  Department  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral McGrath.  Other  highlights  of  Congress- 
man Celler's  long  career  In  public  service  In- 
clude his  battles  for  legislation  admitting 
displaced  persons  to  our  country,  and  his 
fight  to  revise  and  simplify  ovu-  complex  Im- 
migration laws. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  baseball  parlance, 
the  teenagers  brought  here  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  Legion,  are  ready 
to  "pitch"  some  questions  at  you.  Are  you 
ready  for  some  "batting  practice"? 

Congressman  Ckllek.  I  certainly  am. 

Moderator  Bi.Aat.  May  we  have  the  first 
question? 

Mr.  T0CKi«.  My  name  Is  Paul  Tucker,  Con- 
gressman Ceixek.  I  want  to  know  why  Con- 
gress has  shelved  UMT. 

Congressman  Cii.ijai.  Congress  shelved 
the  universal  military  training  legislation 
because  the  majority  of  votes  were  cast  In 
«iat  direction,  presumably  because  of  folks 
back  home  who  may  not  have  desired  unl- 
▼ersal  military  training. 

Congress  represents  the  rank  and  file  ot 
the  Nation.  Water  never  rises  above  its 
source,  and  the  views  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress usually  are  on  a  level  with  what  their 
constituents  want. 

Moderator  Bum.  Do  you  have  another 
question?  ^ 

Mr.  TncK««.  The  Gallup  poll;  that  showed 
a  majority  In  favor  of  UMT  for  the  past  six 
consecutive  years. 

Congressman  Ciij.ni.  We  know  from  past 
experiences  that  polls  may  be  informative 
but  they  are  not  InfalUble;  witness  the  fact 
that  almost  all  the  polls  predicted  the  de- 
feat of  President  Truman  and  you  know  what 
happened  In  the  last  presidential  election 

Moderator  Bladi.  The  next  question,  please 

B41SS  Levin.  Congressman  Cixleb.  my  name 
Is  Joan  Levin,  and  I  want  to  know  why  you 
voted  in  favor  of  vmlversal  military  train- 
ing. 

Congressman  Cexxeb.  I  cannot  say  I  voted 
In  favor  of  universal  military  training  I 
voted  against  the  motion  to  recommit  'the 
bin.  That  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  I 
was  in  favor  of  universal  military  tralnlnn 
and  If  we  would  have  had  a  vote  on  the  bill* 
I  would  have  voted  for  universal  mllitarr 
training.  '' 

Moderator  Blaim.  Do  you  etUl  want  to  ask 
the  Congressman  a  question? 

Miss  LcviN.  Yes.  I  do.  Why  do  you  think 
universal  military  training  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  America? 

Congressman  Czllxk.  I  think  It  would  be 
beneficial  to  America  because  we  are  living 
in  a  world  now  where  one  could  say  the 
Yangtze  River  or  the  Rhine  River  flows  right 
thnnigh  our  back  yard.  IsolatlonUm  is  out- 
llated.     The    world   has   shnink.     We   are 


nearer  our  democratic  friends.  An  attack 
on  democracy  anjrwhere  is  an  attack  on  us. 
Democratic  nations  must  hang  together  or 
hang  separately.  Because  erf  that  world  sit- 
uation we  must  be  ready  to  spring  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  as  It  were,  against  any  Rus- 
sian aggression  directed  at  any  of  our  demo- 
cratic allies.  It  would  be  unfair  If  not  fatal, 
to  the  Nation  to  wait.  We  cannot  rely  upon 
selective  service.  That  would  take  too  long 
a  time  to  train  men. 

Universal  mUltary  training  provides  for  9 
months'  training  of  youth,  and  then  they 
are  in  the  Reserve  and  they  can  be  called 
upon  In  any  emergency.     Our  experience  In 
Korea  has  been  of  such  a  character  that  men 
not  trained  too  strongly   or  efficiently  were 
put  into  combat  service  and  casualties  be- 
cause thereof  were  entirely  too  high;  where- 
as If  we  had  universal  military  training  and 
put  our  youths  into  combat  who  had  had  the 
efllcient    training    that    universal    military 
training  would  have  provided.  I  think  the 
situation  would  have  been  Improved. 
Moderator  Buoa.  Your  question,   please. 
Mr.  XJrwcK.  Congressman  Cellcx,  my  name 
Is  Harvey  Utech,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you 
think  that  the  unliersal  military  training 
bill  will  be  pushed  through  Congress  dur- 
ing the  next  session? 

Congressman  Cxti.ks.  I  think  the  univer- 
sal military  training  for  this  session  and 
for  several  sessions  to  come  is  dead,  not  to 
be  revived. 

Moderator  Blao.  Next,  please. 
Congressman  CxLLxa.  Unfortunately  so.  X 
Will  say. 

Miss  RusHToN.  Congressman  Cnxn,  my 
name  is  Louise  Rushton.  The  American 
Legion  Is  picketing  the  movie  Death  of  a 
Salesman  because  the  author.  Arthur  Mil- 
ler, has  a  long  list  of  Communist  fronts 
after  his  name,  and  I  was  wondering  if  this 
Is  a  violation  of  civil  rights. 

Congressman  Ckllxs.  In  my  book  that  Is 
a  violation  of  o\ir  cherished  clvu  liberties. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  the  American  Legion 
could  have  the  temerity  to  urge  people  to 
boycott  a  motion  picture  that  has  won  a 
good  many  awards,  and  in  'the  original  play 
form  won  the  Pulitzer  prize.  People  of 
Washington  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  see  that  movie  because  of  a  charge 
more  or  less  Improvldently  made  that  the 
play's  author  may  have  or  may  not  have 
been  a  member  of  one  or  more  organizations 
that  somebody  says  Is  subversive.  That  Is 
what  we  call  guilt  by  association.  The  par- 
ticular gentleman,  I  do  not  think,  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  have  his  day  in  court  to 
express  himself  as  to  the  charges,  but  arbi- 
trarily this  proscription  was  demanded,  and 
X  think  that  is  utterly  wrong. 

Mr.  Keknt.  Congressman  Cxllem.  my  name 
Is  Ed  Kenny.  The  one  who  had  his  name 
associated  with  these  Conununlsts  Is  the 
author,  Arthur  MUler.  The  play  more  or 
less  seems  In  spots  to  toe  the  party  line. 

Is  it  right  to  Inflict  Communist  propa- 
ganda on  the  people  of  this  Nation? 

Xlongressman  Cnxxa.  I  do  not  think  that 
play  adopts  any  Communist  line  whatsoever. 
We  have  learned,  I  hope,  to  realize  "art  for 
art's  sake."  and  an  affirmative  answer  to 
what  you  say  would  fly  in  the  face  "of  art 
for  art's  sake."  if  we  would  interdict  plays 
of  that  character  to  that  degree,  we  would 
put  aU  art  across  a  Procrustean  bed.  and 
make  art  conform  to  what  a  Government  or 
a  super-Government  or  what  some  people 
might  think  ought  to  be  the  forms  of  art. 
1  hope  that  day  wiU  never  come  when  we 
wui  so  compress  otir  Ideas  of  what  Is  art 
I  think  It  is  deplorable  that  that  situation 
should  have  developed. 

Mr.  KxNirr.  Congressman  Cxuxa,  Is  It 
considered  an  attack  on  art  to  try  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  Communist 
propaganda?  The  picture  does  have  several 
parts  of  It  that  are  conducive  to  the  Com- 
munist point  of  view.    It  portrays  the  Amer- 


ican businessman  as  a  hard-hearted  Ain- 
flint  and  the  common  man  as  more  or  lea 
of  a  bum. 

Congressman  Csllsb.  Sxu-ely.  by  all  meaiM 
protect     against     Communist     propaganda. 
But  let  that  protecUon  be  based  upon  cau- 
tion and  common  sense  not  upon  hysteria 
and  emotional  fear.    I  do  not  think  that  the 
play  is  Intended  to  portray  American  busi- 
nessmen    as     though    they   were    that   par- 
ticular  character    in    that    play.     Thla   u    a 
pUy  about  a  parUcular  group  of  people  and 
It  reflects  life  as  the  author  sees  it.  and  I 
think  there  Is  not  a  bit  of  Communist  props, 
ganda  In  that  play.     It  U  a  play  concerning 
a  salesman  anally  frustrated  and  lonely  and 
broken  up  as  a  result  of  conditions  of  his 
environment  and  his  own  inherent  -rnsknwi 
of  character.    The  economic  pace  In  his  case 
was  too  swift  for  him.     He  does  not  typify 
the  common  man  no  more   than   the  stony 
hearted  employer  betokens  the  general  busi- 
nessman.   A  bad  character  or  a  good  charac- 
ter in  a  play  or   book  does   not  mean  all 
people  of  his  class  are  good  or  bad.     Such 
generalizations   are   ridiculous.     The    news- 
papermen,    commenutors.     drama     cntlci 
everywhere  have  given  the  play  and  movie 
great  acclaim.    The  drama  critics  particular- 
ly in  New  York  have  given  It  great  praise.    I 
cannot  conceive  that  all  these  people  would  - 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  praise  that  play 
If  it  had  been  a  piece  of  communistic  propa- 
ganda.   We  must  be  careful,  of  course.    Our 
Internal  security  may  be  at  stake  in  some 
InsUnces.  but  that  U  not  the  case  here,  and 
I  wotfld  not  worry  about  that.    I  will  say  that 
to  the  young  man  who  is  asking  the  ques- 
tions. ^ 

Moderator  Buua.  That  Is  destb  to  the 
"Death   of   a   Salesman." 

Miss  CoHXN.  Congressman  Cnxia,  my 
name  is  Barbara  Cohen  and  I  want  to  know 
bow  can  the  personal  rights  of  citizens  be 
safeguarded  If  they  are  to  be  televised  dur- 
ing  congressional    investigations? 

Congressmsn  Ckllmm..  I  have  taken  a  firm 
position,  as  far  as  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  is  concerned.    I  have  refused  to 
aUow   our    proceedings    to    be    televised    for 
the  reason  that  the  Nation  would  get  a  dis- 
torted and  improper  view  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  procedure.     I  think   televising 
Congress  would  give  an  Improper  viewpoint 
to  the  public  as  to  what  is  happening  In 
Congress.     Congress  is  Just  not  the  session 
.  In  the  House  or  Senate.     There  are  a  score 
of  standing  and  specUl  committees   where 
the  hard  core  of  congressional  acUvlty  oc- 
ctirs.     You  could   not   televise  those   com- 
mittee  proceedings.     There   would   not   be 
enough  channels.     If  you  would  televise  a 
particular  committee  proceed:  ng  or  a  par- 
ticular session  In  the  House,  you  would  give 
great  encouragement   to   a   degree   of   ham 
acting    by   some   of    the   Members    of    ths 
House   and   some   of   the   Members   of   the 
Senate.    Only  the  spectacular,  only  the  hip- 
podrome, only  the  circus-like    performance 
would  be  Interesting  to  the  public,  but  the 
real  solid  work,  which  has  no  oomph,  which 
has  no  sex  or  crime  appeal,  would  probably 
not  be  of  sufficient   Interest  to  the  pubUc 
and  its  enthusiasm  for  Congress  would  soon 
pale. 

I  will  say  this— I  am  probably  stepping  out 
Of  line  to  say  thla-that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
oerned.  the  televising  of  the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee proceedings  did  not  produce  a  slnide 
oomrtructlve  bill.  Such  hearing  may  have 
been  entertaining,  but  congressional  activity 
is  not  for  public  entertainment.  It  U  to 
gather  facts  upon  which  to  base  legislation. 
Usually  it  is  the  reverse  of  mere  entertain- 
ment It  is  often  intricate,  humdrum,  or 
back-bending  work  U  done.  Nothing  hap- 
Sl^.."  iL'"'  "  Congress  Is  concerned. 
Ii!^Hr*  ^°^  ""•  Kefauver  committee 
proceedings.  Yes.  there  was  as  I  said  a 
lot  of  entertainment,  that  left  many  dishes 
tmwaahed  and  many  beds  unmade  in  the 
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household,  but  congressional  proceedings 
are  not  for  mere  public  or  bbusewlfe  edl- 
flcatlOTi.  Congressional  proceedings  ars  to 
advance  the  cause  of  democracy  and  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation.  That  was  not  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Kefauver  proceed- 
ings were  concerned.  Yes.  the  Nation 
was  di-amatically  informed  of  organised 
crime.  Newspapers  had  told  that  before,  al- 
though not  so  theatrically.  Yes.  some  of 
the  participants  were  given  a  forum  by  which 
they  wore  catapulted  mto  political  power,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  counsel,  who  was  glyen  a 
politics!  preferment  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  chdlrman,  who  was  enabled  to  get  such 
acclaim  as  to  enable  him  to  run  In  the  presi- 
dential primaries,  but.  beyond  that — nothing, 
but  entertainment. 

Moderator  BLaia.  The  next  qxiestion. 
please. 

Mr.  Tooms.  Congressman  Cslub.  my 
nams  Is  Alfred  Lawrence  Toomes.  Dont  you 
tblnk  that  the  Kefauver  InTastlgations  did 
much  to  uncover  crime  and  corruption  all 
orer  the  Nation,  and  particularly  In  New 
York  City. 

Congressmsn  Cellb.  That  may  have  been 
<ms  of  the  results,  but  that  could  have  re- 
sulted from  the  hearings  of  the  Kefauver 
committee  un televised  and  unradloed.  The 
press  and  radio  reports  would  have  given  the 
•ams  Information  as  to  the  amount  of  crime. 
Of  course  some  good  was  accomplished  but 
much  wrong,  too.  Witneeoes  were  not  ac- 
corded their  due  rights.  The  public  viewed 
the  proceeding  as  a  trial.  It  became  a  star 
chamber  proceeding,  unfortunately.  The 
public  enjoyed  the  performance.  But  what 
about  our  cherished  rights  of  fair  trial  ? 
They  were  trampled  upon.  Bven  a  Oostello. 
even  a  murderer,  the  worst  of  felons  are 
guaranteed  rights  under  the  Constitution. 
Those  rights  were  In  part  disregarded  by 
the  conmilttee. 

Mr.  Tooicss.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Na- 
tion as  s  whole,  and  the  people  of  the  Nation 
would  have  been  able  to  notice  them  as  much 
If  they  had  not  been  on  television? 

Congreesman  Csllb.  Yes.  they  would 
have.  The  answer  Is  that  crime  has  been  In 
no  degree  lessened  since  the  Kefauver  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  TooMSs.  It  has  been  uncovered, 
though. 

Congressman  Csllb.  It  would  have  been 
uncovered  Just  the  same.  The  question  of 
crime  locally  is  a  matter  for  the  States,  a 
matter  for  the  local  enforcement  authorities. 
It  Is  not  a  matter  for  the  Federal  authorities, 
unless  national  laws  are  violated. 

Moderator  Blab.  Congressman  CsLuta. 
dont  you  think  there  was  an  awakening  in 
the  public  mind  of  the  immorality  ia  the 
country,  through  televising  the  hearings? 

Congressman  CBxaa.  I  do  not  think  the 
country  needed  to  be  awakened  to  that. 
They  knew  It  all  along. 

Are  they  any  better  today  because  of  the 
Kefauver  committee?     I  think  not. 

Moderator  Buoa.  The  next  question, 
please. 

Miss  ScHaoKBEL.  Congressman  Cnxsa,  my 
name  Is  Dva  Schroebel.  I  want  to  know 
if  it  Is  constitutional  to  televise  committee 
proceedings  If  the  witnesses  object. 

Congressman  Cei.i.es.  I  do  not  think  It 
would  be  unconstitutional  to  televise  the 
proceedings  before  Congress  or  congressional 
committees,  even  If  the  Individual  would 
object.  I  think  that  would  be  perfectly 
constitutional.  It  Is  a  mater  for  Congress 
to  decide  Itself,  and  Congress  has  rules  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  before  committees, 
and  with  reference  to  the  actions  of  the 
Members  In  the  House  Itself.  Of  course 
situations  might  arise  where  the  witness 
could  claim  that  his  constitutional  rights 
were  violated.  This  could  arise  on  the  atti- 
tude or  c(Miduct  of  the  committee  members 
of  an  investigating  conunittee. 
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Moderator  Buua.  The  next  question,  please. 
Mr.  Knro.  Congressman  Cxix^,  my  name 
Is  Craig  King,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
you  would  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  baseball  Is  a  monc^raly,  and  whether 
It  should  come  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Congressman  Ckllbi.  That  is  a  rather  dlffl- 
cult  question,  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
embrace  it  and  do  the  best  I  can. 

Somebody  once  said  that  one  of  the  great- 
est labor  saving  devices  Is  tomorrow.  X 
would  like  to  poetpone  the  answer  to  that. 
However,  you  have  asked  it  and  I  would  feel 
2  will  have  to  wrestle  with  It  a  bit. 

I  believe  that  organized  baseball  as  now 
conducted  Is  technically  In  violation  of  the 
antltnost  laws.  However,  baseball  is  not 
only  a  business,  but  It  Is  the  national  pas- 
time. If  it  were  wholly  and  simply  a  busl- 
ne«s,  then  I  would  say  the  Federal  authorities 
ahould  get  after  baseball  tor  having  violated 
the  antitrust  laws  because  of  Its  methods  of 
controlling  plsyers,  and  making  restrlcUve 
agreements  among  themselves.  However, 
since  It  Is  the  national  pastime,  and  has  been 
considered  as  the  national  pastime  for  many, 
many  years,  our  reactions  must  be  somewhat 
different,  and  we  cannot  consider  it  merely 
as  a  business.  It  is  a  business  as  well  as  the 
national  sport  and  the  question  of  the  re- 
serve clause  and  the  farm  system  and  the 
location  of  the  major  league  teams  will  havs 
to  be  considered  one*  by  one.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  baseball  owners  will  purge  them- 
selves, will  make  constructive  changes  In  the 
Interest  of  the  ball  player  and  general  public, 
and  this  will,  for  example,  relieve  us  of  mak- 
ing a  report  that  the  Government  should  get 
after  them  for  violations. 

I  tl\^nk  you  know  that  the  American 
X/eague  was  founded  some  60  years  ago,  the 
National  League,  some  75  years  ago,  and  the 
1  cation  of  the  cities  where  those  leagues 
have  their  teams  are  the  same  as  they  were 
thoee  many  years  ago,  although  the  coun- 
try has  changed  and  the  population  has 
shifted.  There  are  no  big-league  teams  west 
of  the  Mississippi  R'ver.  That  Imbalance 
ahotild  be  corrected. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  baseball  magnates 
themselves  will  make  that  correction. 

Mr.  CaoccH.  Congressman  Cellex,  my 
name  Is  Ralner  Crouch,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  how  you  feel  about  the  suit  brought  by 
the  Liberty  Broadcasting  System  against  the 
major-league  teams? 

Congresman  Cblleb.  I  think  the  stilt  was 
properly  brought.  I  think  the  FMeral  au- 
thorities were  duty  bound  to  bring  that 
suit,  and  It  may  be  that  our  committee  will 
come  up  with  some  sort  of  a  report  in  the 
not  far  distant  future,  that  will  smooth  the 
rough  edges  of  that  situation,  if  I  may  put 
It  that  way. 

Mr.  Kino.  Just  a  mmute  ago  you  said  you 
were  opposed  to  Government  influence  over 
art.  I  would  like  to  know,  don't  you  think 
that  yotir  committee  exerted  mfluence  to 
excess  over  baseball? 

Congressman  Cellzx.  Baseball  is  not  an 
art  and  baseball,  as  I  said  before,  is  not 
untinged  with  business.  The  Intake  in  or- 
ganized baseball,  I  will  say  to  the  young 
man,  is  over  tlOO.OOO.OOO  a  year.  That  is  not 
small  potatoes.    That  Is  big  business. 

The  intake  involving  the  concessions, 
which  are  very  valuable — the  popcorn  con- 
cession, the  frankfurter,  the  p>op  and  the 
radio  and  television  concessions — those  con- 
cessions, which  are  real  business,  sometimes 
amounted  to  larger  sums  than  the  Intake 
from  admissions,  so  that  we  must  react  to 
baseball  certainly  as  a  business,  although, 
as  I  said  before.  It  la  the  national  sport, 
and  therefore  our  reactions  must  be  tem- 
pered to  that  extent. 

Moderator  Buoa.  The  next  question, 
plesse. 

Mr.  Kino.  You  said  that  major  leagtie 
teams  are  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  and 


that  that  should  be  changed.  X  read  in  the 
paper  that  Clark  Griffith  said  there  are  not 
enough  good  ballplayers  for  the  two  major 
leagues.    Do  you  ♦hlnk  that  to  be  true? 

Congressman  Cellex.  I  do  not  think  that  la 
true.  I  do  not  think  enough  encouragement 
Is  given  to  the  setting  up  of  major  league 
teams  In  major  cities.  If  we  had  those 
major  league  teams  in  major  cities  then  to 
that  degree  It  would  give  greater  and  more 
impetus  to  young  men  to  enter  the  baseball 
field,  but  as  it  is  now,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  to  the  top  and  for  that  reason  thers 
Is  a  discouragement  and  damper  given  to 
the  anibltlons  of  young  men  to  go  forward 
and  to  advance,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
want  to  go  into  the  professional  baseball  field 
at  all.  That  takes  too  long.  It's  like  climb- 
ing a  greasy  pole.  I  think  the  gentleman 
who  made  that  statement  did  it  without 
forethought,  probably.  He  did  not  think  It 
through. 

Mr.  Kxnnt.  Congressman  Cxllzx,  a  few 
minutes  ago  you  said  that  while  baseball 
was  a  big  business,  it  was  also  the  national 
pastime.  Did  the  men  who  thought  up  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  the  things  ad- 
jacent to  that  act  ever  think  that  anyone 
would  ever  make  any  concession  to  a  big 
business  because  it  was  something  like  a 
national  pastime  and  popularized  to  ths 
people? 

Congressman  Ctllbl.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  way  back  in  1890  when  the  Sherman 
law  was  passed,  there  was  no  conception  in 
the  minds  of  anyone  that  baseball  would 
take  on  the  factors  that  we  know  of.  Frank- 
ly, about  30  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  baseball  was  not  business.  Of 
course,  the  Supreme  Court  can  change  Its 
mind.  I  believe  if  the  same  case  came  to 
the  Supreme  Court  todajr  It  would  hold  that 
baseball  is  business.  It  could  not  do  other- 
wise when  you  consider,  as  I  indicated  be- 
fore, that  the  intake  is  over  9100,000,000  in 
organized  baseball. 

I  am  convinced,  as  a  result  of  lengthy 
hearings,  that  baseball  is  pretty  much  "btisl- 
ness."  Our  law  U  not  sUtlc.  Our  law  Is 
fluid  and  must  cover  the  changing  condi- 
tions. Baseball  has  changed  with  the  times, 
and  the  Interpretation  of  our  statutes  by 
the  Supreme  Court  also  changes. 

Mr.  King.  Sir,  baseball  Is  a  iiealthy  enter- 
prise. Dont  you  think  there  are  much  more 
worthy  things  needing  Investigation  more 
than  baseball  did?  You  spend  2  weeks  in 
Augtist  and  2  weeks  in  October  investigat- 
ing, and  there  has  been  no  legislation  com* 
out  of  it  yet. 

Congressman  CEXxn.  That  Is  a  good  criti- 
cism. I  wish  I  had  more  hands  and  more 
heads  so  I  could  get  to  finish  all  the  work 
that  we  have  attempted.  We  are  now  about 
to  submit  our  report  to  Congress,  our  find- 
ings and  our  recommendations  concerning 
those  hearings  that  you  mentioned.  Your 
criticism  is  a  good  one.  Remember  the  base- 
ball hearings  stemmed  from  the  introduction 
of  a  number  of  bills  seeking  to  exempt  base- 
ball from  the  operation  of  the  antitnist  laws. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  worthy  subjects. 
We  had  no  choice.  We  were  compelled  to 
consider  these  bills. 

We  have  not  been  laggard  in  not  submit- 
ting our  report,  but  there  Just  has  been  a 
situation  developing  where  so  many  thmgs 
have  occupied  our  attention  that  we  Just 
could  not  get  to  it.  However,  I  can  assure 
you  and  the  public  that  the  report  will  be 
forthcoming  shortly. 
Moderator  Blaib.  The  next  question,  please. 
Miss  Jones.  Congressman  Cellee,  my  nams 
Is  Ann  Jones.  I  want  to  know,  in  view  of 
the  present  sittiation,  do  you  think  the  State 
of  Israel  will  survive? 

Congressman  Ceijeb.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  liUle  Bute  of  Israel  wULstir- 
vive.  I  visited  Israel  in  the  month  ot  De- 
cember; I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the 
Intense  activity  and  the  will  to  achieve  and. 
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to  go  from  strength  to  strengtb  on  tb«  part 
of  tbat  little  nation.  Remember,  there  were 
only  about  000,000  people  when  the  Arab* 
attacked  them,  and  they  put  100,000  girls 
and  boys  Just  like  yourselves  In  the  field, 
and  that  100,000  worsted  7  Arab  nations  of 
40,000,000  people.  The  backs  of  Israel  were  to 
the  sea.  The  Arabs  were  bent  upon  piishlng 
them  Into  the  sea.  but  because  of  that  will 
to  live  and  to  achieve,  because  of  love  of  their 
land,  because  of  their  courage  and  Indozn- 
ttablc  faith  In  themselves  and  their  Ideals 
they  wanted  those  Arab  nations,  with  just 
a  handful  of  men  by  a  sort  of  Davld-CtolUth 
technique.  I  cannot  conceive  anything  but 
that  little  Israel  will  go  on  and  wUl  become 
(me  of  the  greatest  smaller  nations  of  the 
world. 

lAr.  Dtbicki.  Congressman  Cbuxb,  my 
name  is  John  Deblckl.  Don't  you  think  that 
the  Arab  nations  will  continue  to  fight,  and 
finally  succeed  In  getting  Israel? 

Congressman  Cklles.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  Arabs,  pcu-tlcularly  the 
Cffendl,  the  landowners,  the  Emirs,  and  the 
Pashas,  the  ruling  classes,  are  anxious  for  a 
second  round,  but  they  have  been  worsted 
by  the  little  t>tate.  Their  Arab  pride  has 
been  hurt.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  people, 
what  they  call  the  Pellahln,  do  not  want  to 
fight  again,  and  they  will  not  fight,  so  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be,  as  I  say,  a  second 
round.  Already  we  see  signs  of  a  desire  for 
amity  and  accord.  I  think  In  the  not  far 
dlBta::.t  future  we  will  find  that  Egypt  win 
make  overtures  to  Israel  to  develop  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation. 
If  Egypt  does  that,  breaks  the  ice.  all  the 
other  Arab  nations  will  follow. 
\  Mlas     Maiszl.    Congressman     CXLXin.     my 

name  Is  Renee  Malsel.  Do  you  ever  think 
the  State  of  Israel  will  be  strong  enough  to 
be  asked  to  Join  NATO?  I  think  that  Israel 
will  iindoubtedly  Join  with  the  western  de- 
mocracies, in  some  sort  of  entente  for  the 
Middle  East.  Turkey  and  Greece  are  the 
only  nations  nigh  on  to  Israel  or  the  Middle 
■Mt  that  have  been  asked  to  join  NATO. 

Congressman  Cxlles.  I  think  that  there 
will  have  to  be  some  other  arrangement,  as 
tar  as  the  Near  and  Middle  East  are  con- 
eemed,  and.  If  there  Is — and  I  hope  there 
Will  be— UtUe  Israel  wUl  be  In  the  forefront 
of  the  nations  alUed  with  the  United  States 
and  the  other  western  democracies  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  Rxissla,  and.  If  neces- 
sary, to  develop  an  offensive  defense  against 
BUMla.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Israel  la 
oriented  toward  the  West. 

Moderator  Blaix.  Your  question? 
Miss  RosKNSXBG.  Congressman  Ckllex.  my 
zuune  is  Doris  Rosenberg.     I  want  to  know 
If  there  will  be  a  depression  In  the  near 
future. 

Congressman  Cit.tts   I  cannot  conceive  of 
a  depression  In  the  near  future.     There  is  no 
doubt    that   If   peace   comes   there    will    be 
a  tllmlnutlon  of  Oovenunent  moneys  spent 
for  procurement.     Instead  of  spending,  for 
example,  say  $66,000,000,000  for  armaments. 
we  might  drop  to,  shall  we  say,  $40,000,000,- 
000,  but  while  that  ctu^allment  will  cause 
duncxiltles.  It  will  not  be  cataclysmic  like  the 
situation  that  developed  In  1929  and  caused 
panic  or  a  depression.     There  will  be  a  re- 
cession.    In  1929  the  banks  failed.     No  banks 
win  now  fall  because  of  wholesale  withdrawal 
of  deposits,  because  people  have  great  faith 
to  banks.     There  is  a  Federal  Deposit  Instir- 
ance  Corporation.     All  deposits  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Oovenunent.    Any  falling  farm 
prices    would    meet    Government    support. 
There  would  be  no  great  changes  in  farm 
prices.     We  have  unemployment  Insurance. 
Credit  terms  would  be  made  easier.     There 
iB  an  Increase  In  population  that  would  In- 
volve considerable  more  demand  for  goods, 
so  that  I  do  not  anticipate  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  a  depression.    There  might  be,  as 
Z  said  before — a  recession — some  diminution 
ot  business  activity. 


Moderator  Blaol  Mr.  George  Meany  was 
our  guest  last  week,  and  several  of  the  ques- 
tions were  along  that  line.  He  said  that  h« 
felt  a  depression  was  Inevitable,  following 
all  the  Government  spending.  Tou  do  not 
agree  with  that? 

Congressman  CETJ.n  I  certainly  cannot 
agree  with  that.  I  think  Mr.  Meany  was  In 
error  when  he  said  that. 

Moderator  Burnt.  Your  question,  please? 
Mr.  Flakagah.  Congressman  Ccxa,  my 
name  Is  Edward  Flanagan  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  you  think  the  chances  are  of 
the  boys  now  serving  In  Korea  coming  under 
tbe  OI  biU  of  rights. 

CongressnuLn  Cklub.  I  think  they  will 
come  under  the  GI  bill  ot  rights,  and  they 
certainly  should. 

It  would  be  most  anomalous  and  highly 
unjust  If  they  would  not! 

Miss  Mattbsws,  My  name  Is  Msry  Jane 
Ifatthews. 

Concerning  money.  I  want  to  know  how 
long  you  think  the  United  States  can  con- 
tinue to  lend  money  to  foreign  countries? 
Congressman  Ciixsa.  Thst  is  a  very  good 
question.  I  hope  thst  we  wlU  not  be  asked 
to  continue,  unduly  long,  our  foreign  aid. 
Of  course  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  we 
can  safely  discontinue  aid.  NATO  nations 
must  soon — all  of  them— become  economi- 
cally self-sufficient.  The  aid  must  gradually 
be  upered  off— gradually  diminished. 

Moderator  Blaui.  We  are  running  short  of 
time  so  we  must  bring  our  question  and  an- 
swer session  to  a  close.  Thank  you.  Con- 
gressman CtLLa.  for  helping  to  provide  the 
answers  that  Youth  Want  To  Know. 

Next  week.  Youth  Wants  To  Know  wUl 
move  to  New  York  to  present  Mr.  Rudolph 
Halley,  president  of  the  New  York  city  Coun- 
cil, and  former  attorney  for  the  Senate  Crime 
Investigating  Committee. 

And  now,  this  is  Frank  Blair,  speaking  for 
the  founder  of  Youth  Wants  To  Know  Theo- 
dore Oranlk.  and  bidding  you  good- by  from 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

AKKotmcit.  You  have  been  Itotentaig  to 
Youth  Wants  To  Know,  fotmded  by  Theodore 
Qranlk.  presented  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Legion.  This  program  has  come  to  you  from 
the  NBC  television  studios  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  herewith  insert  an  In- 
teresting conunent  on  the  television  pro- 
gram. Youth  Wants  To  Know,  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  10,  1952.  by 
Jack  GoiUd.  as  follows: 
TotTTH  WAins  To  Know,  Wecklt  Oitbuno 

ON   NBC.   Srrs   Examplx   roa   Discussion 

Pkogbams 

(By  Jack   Gould) 

Increasing  concern  has  been  voiced  in 
many  quarters  recenUy  over  the  conduct  of 
forums  and  discussions  on  television.  All 
too  often,  especially  in  the  heat  of  an  elec- 
tion year,  these  programs  have  seemed  more 
concerned  with  staging  a  circus  or  a  fight 
than  in  calmly  exploring  an  issue  or  adding 
to  an  audience's  store  of  information. 

If  the  Indictment  is  thoroughli  justified  in 
a  number  of  instances,  there  Is  one  program 
that  is  a  virtual  model  of  dignity  and  \ue- 
fulness  In  the  realm  of  public  affairs.  Sig- 
nificantly, It  Is  a  program  put  on  by  teen- 
agers, not  by  adults.  It  Is  called  Youth 
Wants  To  Know  (12  noon  Sundays  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  network ) . 

Touth  Wants  To  Know  is  a  project  of 
Theodore  8.  Granlk.  veteran  producer  and 
moderator  of  American  Fomm  of  the  Air, 
which  in  itself  is  something  of  a  surprise! 
The  American  Forum  long  has  been  one  of 
the  major  offenders  in  stirring  up  rows  Just 
to  make  excitement  In  front  of  the  micro- 
phone and  camera,  but  with  his  project  for 
the  younger  generation  Mr.  Granlk  has  rem- 
edied the  evils  that  so  frequently  mar  his 
adult  program. 


Only  one  guest— yesterday  It  was  Repre- 
sentattve  Kmanusl  Csllsb.  Democrat  of  New 
York — appears  on  Youth  WanU  To  Know 
and.  as  an  Ueet  the  Press,  it  certainly 
makes  for  much  better  coherence  than  hav- 
ing a  whole  covey  of  experts  simultaneously 
lotn  la  the  debate.  Instead  of  the  bewild- 
ering confusion  which  so  often  goes  with 
presenting  both  sides  on  the  single  program. 
Toiith  Wants  To  Know  gives  each  speaker 
a  ehanoe  to  develop  his  views  and  maintains 
over-all  ImpartlaUty  by  lu  choice  of  differ- 
ent guests  on  succeeding  weeks. 

But  perhaps  even  nuirs  striking  on  Youth 
Wants  To  Know  is  the  succinctness  and  dl- 
rectne«  with  which  the  high -school  stu- 
dents put  their  questions.  Yesterday  there 
was  hardly  a  single  inquiry  more  than  one 
sentence  long,  yet  the  cogency  and  tlniMll- 
nesa  of  the  questions  would  have  done  jus- 
tice to  trained  professional  reporters. 

Youth  Wants  To  Know  u  presented  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Legion,  but 
this  Is  no  deterrent  to  a  guest  crttlcizlng  the 
I«glon.  as  happened  yesterday.  A  girl  re- 
marked that  some  posU  of  the  Legion  were 
picketing  the  film  vsrskm  of  Dsath  of  a 
Salesman,  becsuse  its  suthor,  Arthur  MU- 
ler.  allegedly  had  belonged  to  a  number  of 
Communist  fronts.  "Did  the  picketing,"  she 
asked,  "have  a  bearing  on  dvll  liberttse?" 

Mr.  Ccu.xa  responded  that  he  thought 
•uch  action  was  deplorable  and  Incom- 
paUble  with  artistic  freedom.  A  pUy.  be 
arcusd,  was  not  a  threat  to  mtemal  secu- 
rity. There  followed  s  provocaUve  colloquy 
between  Mr.  Cxixxa  and  the  stxidents  as  to 
whether  the  contents  of  Death  of  a  Sales- 
man aided  the  party  line.  The  CongreMsnan 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  play  did  not. 
while  one  boy,  through  his  questions,  indi- 
cated that  he  thought  It  was. 

Othtf  subjects  that  came  up  Indtided 
universal  military  training,  the  televising  ot 
Congreas.  the  question  of  monopoly  In  base- 
ball, the  future  of  the  State  of  Israel,  and 
Whether  the  United  States  would  soon  face 
a  depression. 

But  espccUlly  refreshing  was  the  wiUing- 
neas  of  the  teen-agers  merely  to  elicit  Mr. 
Cellmmu  views  and  not  quarrel  with  them. 
Several  times  they  used  his  opinions  on  one 
«ibject  to  comer  him  on  another  topic,  but 
they  did  It  quietly  and  courteously.  The 
speaker  was  their  guest,  not  a  target,  which 
might  not  be  a  bad  journalUtlc  credo  for 
other  disciissions  shows  to  follow. 

Youth  Wants  To  Know  wss  produced  yee- 
terday  on  film  and.  unfortunately,  was  of 
very  bad  quality,  especially  the  sound  track. 
The  lighting  In  particular  could  have  been 
much  better.  Frank  Blair  was  the  modv- 
ator  and  kept  a  tight  rein  on  the  proceed- 
Ings  without  ever  being  obtrusive  or  conde- 
scending toward  the  youthful  parUdpante. 


CtatiMs  Preteated  by  Hie  NaHoaaJ 
G>iiimittee  for  Trafic  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  coKTficncTrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSSNTATIVSB 

Wedneaday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  McGUIRE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  In  the  Ricobd  12  citations  pre- 
sented by  the  National  Committee  for 
Thifflc  Safety  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
StaUer  here  on  March  13.  The  National 
Committee  for  Traffic  Safety  is  composed 
of  85  national  organizations,  including 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
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Agents,  engaged  In  public  support  ectlv- 
itles  for  the  President's  Highway  Safety 
Conference. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  one  of  these 
citations  is  to  my  good  friend,  Philip 
Bliss,  in  commendation  of  his  accom- 
plishments while  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Association  of  Insui-ance  Agents. 
The  above-mentioned  citations  follow: 
Caurouru  Aasocun'oK  or  iNstriAircs  Agents 
There  are  many  reasons  for  citing  the 
trafllC'Safety  achievements  of  your  organiza- 
tion. Tou  have  given  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion Of  unselfish  cooperstion  with  other 
groups  In  your  State.  Your  1951  record 
shows  tangible  assistance  to  the  California 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  the  un- 
spectacular, but  Important,  task  of  keeping 
driver -lloense  addresses  on  a  current  basis. 
Your  sponacrahlp  of  school-patrol  trophies 
for  community  achievement  in  assignment 
and  conduct  is  outstanding  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  past  year  your  association  In- 
augurated a  major  program  in  bicycle  safety 
and  sponsored  "driverometer"  tests  at  vari- 
ous exhibits,  as  well  as  in  high  schools 
throughout  the  StaU.  Your  safety  activities 
gained  added  impact  by  being  carried  to 
the  people  through  every  medium  of  public 
Information. 

In  the  field  of  driver  education,  your  local 
associations  have  sponsorsd  scholarships  In 
various  colleges  and  universities  for  teacher 
aeminais  In  driver  education.  At  the  same 
time,  your  associstlon  has  taken  an  active 
role  in  cooperation  with  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  tu  conducting  driver- 
training  institutes  at  strategic  educational 
esnters  In  California. 

For  this  evidence  of  foing  and  growing 
public  support,  ths  nstionai  committee  for 
Iraflic  sa/ety  presents  Its  citation  award  to 
the  Call'omia  Asaoclatlon  of  Insxirance 
agents  thiough  iu  repreeenutlve.  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Herndon. 


Cirr    AeeondTioii   nm  iMsmuicca 


Seldom  has  it  been  our  privilege  to  honor 
a  local  progrsm  of  public  support  for  high- 
way safety  which  Included  such  a  remark- 
able combination  of  Initiative  and  tangible 
assistance  to  municipal  safety  activities. 
Oklahoma  City  Is,  Indeed,  fortunste  In  hsv- 
Ing  the  devotion  of  your  association  to  un- 
selfish public  service. 

Every  agent's  commission  on  Insurance 
covering  public  schools  in  your  city  is  tximed 
over  to  your  association  for  use  in  an  acci- 
dent-prevention program.  With  these  funds 
you  contribute  to  the  salary  of  a  safety  di- 
rector for  the  public  schools,  and  support 
both  the  Oklahoma  Safety  Council  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Safety  Council.  From  a  fimd 
of  $12,500  you  provide  tuition,  board,  room, 
and  expenses  for  Oklahoma  City  police  cf- 
flcers  attending  Northwestern  University 
Tkiiflic  Institute.  Ctirrently,  you  are  pub- 
lishing a  book  on  bicycle  safety,  the  text 
having  been  prepared  by  school  ofllcials. 

As  though  these  sctlvitles  were  not  enough, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  school  funds 
could  not  finance  a  driver  education  program 
during  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1951, 
your  association  underwrote  the  entire  cost 
of  driver  educstlon  in  the  public  schools  un- 
til such  time  as  public  funds  were  again 
available. 

Our  recognition  of  your  attainments  can 
only  add  one  small  Item  to  the  esteem  of 
your  fellow  Oklahomans — ths  fact  of  na- 
tional awareneas  of  a  local  job  well  done. 

It  Is  a  signal  honor  to  present  our  citation 
award  trophy  to  the  Oklahoma  City  Aasocla- 
tlon  of  Insurance  Agents  through  its  presl- 
dsnt,  Mr.  Ralph  Carlin. 


PBnjp  Buss 

While  president  of  the  Connecticut  Asso- 
eiatlon  of  Insurance  Agents  you  had  at  your 
disposal  an  active  accident  prevention  com- 
mittee. Although  the  accomplishments  of 
the  group  were  many,  you,  as  an  Individual. 
olTer  a  splendid  example  of  personal  enthu- 
siasm and  leadership.  Such  guidance  is  ss- 
sential  to  public  support  activity  In  every 
State  and  every  conununlty. 

During  1951.  u  extras  to  your  organization 
responsibilities,  you  created,  wrote,  and  pro- 
duced the  trafllc  safety  promotional  mate- 
rial for  a  State  program.  You  personally 
called  together  and  formed  public  suppwrt 
groups  for  driver  education  In  27  communi- 
ties. Through  your  stimulation,  other 
State-wide  organizations  joined  in  the  pro- 
gram for  safer  streets  and  highways,  a  nota- 
ble example  being  the  Automotive  Trades 
Association  through  whom  dual-control  cars 
were  obtained  for  high-school  programs. 
You  established  a  Speaker's  Bureau  on  traf- 
fic safety,  drawing  on  all  fields  of  interest 
to  convey  information  to  schools  and  to  the 
general  public  through  public  support  units. 

In  s  Stste  noted  for  Its  highway  safety 
achlevemenU  it  requires  the  finest  qualities 
of  personal  integrity  and  leadership  to  stand 
out  among  the  many  safety  workers.  It  is 
for  a  practical  demonstration  of  these  quali- 
ties that  the  Nstionai  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety  honors  with  its  citation  award.  Mr. 
Philip  Bliss,  of  Middletown.  Conn. 

iMlULMUtTSTIT    HlOHWAT    SsriTT   COMIOTm 

One  Of  the  genuine  pleasures  in  presenting 
thu  citation  Is  the  fact  that  It  is  a  repeat 
performance.  For  the  second  consecutive 
year  we  honor  your  organization  for  an  out- 
Standing  national  program  of  public  sup- 
port for  traffic  safety  activities  through  or« 
ganizatlons  In  the  States  and  communities. 
Tour  national  committee  has  formed  a  State 
counterpart  in  all  iS  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Local  committees  have  been 
established  in  19  States. 

Of  special  significance  In  1951  was  your 
direction  of  a  voluntary  motor  vehicle  in- 
spection program  in  cooperation  with  ths 
May  "operation  safety"  theme  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  Over  20,000  local  au- 
tomobile deslers  participated  in  this  activ- 
ity, the  results  of  which  showed  one  out  of 
every  three  vehicles  in  need  of  maintenance 
attention  to  parts  affecting  safe  operation. 
Equally  Important  Is  the  fact  that  through 
your  local  car  dealers  some  5,700  automobiles 
were  on  loan  to  high  schools  In  the  driver 
education  program.  Supplementing  these 
and  other  projects  were  your  good  driver 
agreement  and  good  driving  practices  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  one  thing  to  hsve  available  the  equip- 
ment and  the  facilities  with  which  to  make 
a  contribution  to  highway  safety — many  or- 
ganizations are  In  such  a  position.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  mingle  ability  with 
opportunity  as  extensively  as  your  organi- 
aation  has  done.  Your  example  of  luitlonal 
stimulation.  State  supwrvlsion,  and  local 
action  was  one  of  the  solid  anchors  of  traffic 
accident  prevention  in  1951. 

The  National  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety 
recognizes  a  great  coworker  in  citing  the 
national  Interindustry  Highway  Safety  Com- 
mittee through  Its  representative,  Mr.  B.  D. 
McKay. 

CukaMttcm  C.  w«*«*»^ 

It  is  always  a  pleastu^  to  give  the  citation 
award  to  an  individual  whose  performance 
has  clearly  been  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  As  a  police  officer  in  your  home 
city  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  you  are  a  public  official 
working  for  trafflc-aocldent  prevention. 
Under  the  rules  of  our  citation  program  we 
are  honoring  you  today,  not  for  excellence 


in  yotir  ofllclal  capacity.  Imt  for  the  endless 
additional  hours  which  have  gone  into  your 
safety  chalrmaiiship  of  the  Anthracite  Motor 
Club. 

Under  your  direction  and  supervision  55 
school  safety  patrols  were  organized  and  you 
were  responsible  for  the  first  school  safety 
patrol  parade  In  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Your  tireless  effort  lias  produced  two  local 
safety  motion  pictures  and  has  enlisted  the 
active  parUclpation  of  civic,  service,  fra- 
ternal, and  other  organizations  In  the  pro- 
motion of  bicycle,  pedestrian,  and  school 
safety.  Window  displays  in  local  stores  and 
safet"  booths  at  local  exhibits  are  further 
proof*  of  your  initiative. 

Out  of  this  host  of  safety  activity  we  par- 
ticularly commend  your  work  for  the 
children  of  your  city.  As  a  police  officer  and 
as  an,  individual  you  have  been  a  true  friend 
to  the  youth  of  Hazleton.  It  Is  a  privilege 
to  present  the  citation  award  to  Clarence  O. 
Kramer. 

MAaoxTxarnt  D.  Dcvoas 

Those  who  work  In  the  field  of  public  sup- 
port for  highway  safety  are  constantly  chal-  " 
lenged  by  the  necessity  for  specific  practical 
application  of  Individual  and  organization 
Interest  to  the  safety  needs  of  a  State  or  a 
community.  Very  Infrequently  does  this 
Interest  go  far  enough  to  attempt  a  detailed 
technical  study  Involving  many  hours  of 
uncpectactUar  Ubor  over  statutes  and  or- 
dinances. 

Under  your  capable  leadership.  Btislneas 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  In  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  made  a  comparative  study 
of  the  municipal  traffic  ordinances  in  24 
communities,  reporting  your  findings  to  the 
State  highway  department.  By  this  action 
ySu  speeded.  Immeasursbly,  compliance  vrlth 
a  new  traffic  safety  statute  enacted  by  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  requiring  con- 
formity on  the  part  of  municipalities  with 
the  provisions  of  the  State  Vehicle  Code. 
In  so  doing,  you  performed  a  real  service  to 
your  state  and  to  your  municipalities,  and 
contributed  directly  to  the  program  of 
traffic  accident  prevention  on  South  Caro- 
lina highways. 

For  personal  performanoe  in  coordinating 
and  supervising  the  survey,  the  National 
Committee  for  Traffic  Safety  honors  Mar- 
guerite D.  DeVore.  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  with 
the  presentation  of  its  citation  award.  We 
regret  that  the  press  of  business  prevents 
Miss  DeVore  from  receiving  this  trophy  today 
but  we  are  delighted  to  deliver  it  through 
her  alternate.  Miss  Marguerite  Rawalt,  seo- 
ond  vice  president.  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

Massachusxtts  State  AuTOKoan.E  Dxausm 

ASSOCIATIOM 

The  program  of  highway  safety  needs  every 
possible  type  of  public  support  interest.  No 
contribution  is  too  great  and  none  too  small 
to  be  welcomed  in  the  effort  to  savtf  Ufe  and 
limb  on  our  streets  and  highways.  Some  of 
us  can  give  only  of  our  time  and  energy. 
Others  are  In  the  fortunate  position  to  be 
able  to  make  a  very  material  contribution. 
A  few  can  achieve  the  happy  combination  of 
inspirstion  and  practicality. 

Your  organization  has  demonstrated  both 
abilities.  The  dual -control  cars  which  you 
have  donated  to  128  high  schools  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetu  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  driver  education,  have  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  over  a  mimon  dollars.  AS 
the  same  time,  you  have  carried  on  activ* 
promotion  of  the  "man-to-man"  and  "dad* 
to-daughter"  good  driver  agreement  pro- 
gram, and  have  supported  local  automobile 
dealer  participation  in  coiintlesa  cooununtty 
eaXety  projects. 
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The  work  of  your  aaodatlon  haa  been  spe- 
cially commended  by  the  Oovemor  of  th« 
Commonweaith  and  haa  won  tbe  pralae  and 
cooperation  of  highway  and  safety  offldala 
tliroucbout  the  Bay  State. 

It  la  particularly  appropriate  that  we  glT* 
national  recosnltlon  to  the  traflle  safety  ae- 
tlTitles  of  the  Maasachusetta  8Ut«  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Aaaodatlon  by  honoring  them 
aa  a  citation  award  winner.  The  trophy  la 
preaented  to  their  representatlTe  and  State 
acfety  chairman.  Mr.  A.  Edward  Lalll.  of 
Bro^ton,  Maaa. 

ICH.   JtTD  OOtXXBI 

A  note  of  levity  must  go  with  this  cita- 
tion for  we  might  well  honor  this  lady  aa 
the  Nation's  top  expert  regardlni  the  size  of 
the  great  State  of  Texas. 

As  safety  chairman  for  the  Texas  Federa- 
tion  of  Women's  CluiM.  here  are  a  few  of  her 
accomplishments : 

1.  A  visit  to  every  district  in  Texas  to  ob- 
tain the  designation  of  a  safety  chairman  In 
the  1 JOO  local  \mlta  of  the  women's  club  or- 
ganlsatlon. 

2.  Direct  rcqmnaiblllty  for  the  formation 
<tf  12  new  local  safety  cotmclls. 

S.  A  State-wide  safety  exhibit  program  la 
■ehool  libraries. 

4.  Safety  cUnlcs  to  18  Texas  cities  where 
the  work,  of  the  clinics  reached  400,000  peo- 
ple. 

When  we  add  the  knowledge  that  the  pro- 
gram was  conducted  with  tbe  fullest  coop- 
eration of  the  Texas  Safety  Association  and 
the  Tezaa  Department  of  PubUc  Safety,  w 
■ae  a  perfect  example  of  cooperation  be- 
tween a  leader  In  public  support  and  publie 
oOclals.  Nor  do  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  these  personal  accomjrilahmenta  were 
obtained  at  the  lady's  own  expense  in  timfc. 
•nergy.  and  money. 

Can  we  wonder  why  Texas  has  named  « 
highway  in  her  honor?  Can  we  wonder  at 
the  editorial  comment  which  said,  "If  th« 
Texaa  traffic  accident  record  la  brought  down 
wlthm  the  next  few  years,  much  of  the  ac- 
eompllahment  will  be  because  of  the  imtlr- 
tng  efforts  of  Mrs.  Jud  Collier." 

The  National  Committee  for  TraiBe  Safety 
can  only  add  national  acclaim  In  present- 
ing Ita  citation  award  to  the  lady  from  Mum- 
ford.  TBS..  Mrs.  Jud  GoUier. 

lilTHTOair    iMm-lMSUSTBT    HlOHWAT    SanTT 

CoicMTms 

A  j9ta  ago  it  waa  our  privilege  to  reeognlw 
the  Individual  traOe  safety  achievements  of 
Mr.  Jack  Rose,  aa  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
Inter-Industry  Highway  Safety  Oommittea. 
Today  we  pay  a  similar  trlbxrte  to  the  organi- 
sation which  he  heads. 

Where  to  start  and  where  to  stop  In  a  liat- 
Ing  of  atuinments  la  our  only  problem. 
Tour  eommlttee.  in  cooperation  with  tha 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  has 
published  the  first  oOclal  Driver  Education 
Teacher'4  Manual  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Tou  have  made  films,  texu,  motor  vehicles, 
and  supplemental  materials  available  to  tbe 
high  acboola  of  your  State  for  driver-educa- 
tion couraea.  Radio,  television,  newspapers, 
and  magaalnea  have  told  tbe  story  of  highway 
safety  as  a  result  of  yotir  sponsorship. 

Outstanding,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
your  organiaaUon,  in  1951,  established  a  fuU 
profeasorahlp  in  driver  education  at  Michigan 
Stats  College.  The  first  instance  in  the  Na- 
tion where  a  private  State-wide  organization 
has  flnanoed  such  a  contribution  to  profes- 
stocud  traffic  training.  Through  this  medi- 
um, carried  on  at  the  college  and  extended 
throughout  the  State,  safety  education  must 
gain  Immeasurably.  The  continuity  of  your 
program  la  aaaured  through  the  acceptance  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Foundation  you  hava 
ectabllshed. 


We  are  delighted  to  convey  the  citation 
award  honors  to  an  organization  of  the  cali- 
ber of  the  Michigan  Inter-Industry  Highway 
Safety  Committee  through  iu  chairman.  Mr. 
Jack  Rose. 

Jack  BuiaoosBS 

There  is  no  dearth  of  artlstB,  writers,  or 
entertainers  who  will  espouse  the  cause  of 
highway  safety  on  a  professional  basis. 
When  an  individual  tises  hla  great  talent  aa 
a  writer  to  make  traffic  safety  his  avocatlonal 
interest,  we  have  the  finest  type  of  servlcs 
on  behalf  of  tbe  public  welfare.  As  a  news- 
paper columnist,  your  commentary  touches 
upon  many  subjects.  For  uniqueness  and 
originality,  your  mixture  of  verse,  prose,  and 
photography  to  focus  upon  highway-safety 
in^sblems,  is  outstanding  In  the  Nation. 

The  great  strength  of  your  newspaper  pro- 
motion of  highway  safety  has  been  the  deft 
touches  which  compel  attention.  As  exam- 
ples, for  one  occasion  you  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  police  and  prominent  flgurea  in 
the  entertainment  world.  In  another  in- 
stance, you  concentrated  on  an  engineering 
problem  through  the  tiae  of  location  photo- 
graphs and  superimposed  sketches.  As  a 
third  technique,  you  provided  startling  ef- 
fects through  montage  photography.  As  a 
result,  your  traffic-safety  features  have  won 
the  acclaim  of  other  newspapers  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  your  work 
haa  been  xised  for  covers  of  magazines  de- 
voted to  safety  subjects.  Tou  have  been 
widely  copied  and  as  widely  imltatad— • 
true  indication  of  a  superior  performance. 

TlM  traffic-safety  program  Is  powerlsas 
without  the  help  of  public  information.  It 
la  a  genuine  pleasure  to  present  a  citation 
award  in  the  information  field  for  the  in- 
dlvidxial  performance  of  Jack  Btirrougha,  of 
the  Oaklaxul  Tribune.  Oakland,  Calif. 

B.  B.  Bxnufs 

It  has  long  been  a  source  of  dismay  to 
workers  for  highway  safety  that  Illinois,  on* 
of  the  most  populoxis  and  most  heavily 
traveled  States,  has  been  a  laggard  in  for- 
mulating a  constructive  program  of  traflto 
accident  prevention.  In  the  span  of  2  years, 
alnuwt  entirely  through  your  own  efforta, 
you  have  brought  about  an  active  working 
structure  of  oflldal  coordination  and  or- 
ganized public  support. 

In  crediting  you  with  a  large  share  of  ths 
responsibility  for  official  action  we  acknowl- 
edge the  avowed  Interest  of  your  Ultnols 
Governor.  However,  the  history  of  highway 
safety  promotion  waa  such  that  even  ths 
State's  chief  executive  needed  ths  firm, 
steady,  solid  backing  of  an  outstanding  Inisi- 
ressmsn  and  a  highly  respected  cltlcsn. 
Possessed  of  these  qxialities,  you  gave  that 
support  to  the  Governor  and  other  top  Stat* 
officials.  Tour  wide  acquaintance  in  Illi- 
nois, the  confidence  in  your  Judgment  shown 
by  county  and  miuilclpal  offlclals.  by  com- 
merdai  and  professional  organisations,  and 
by  civic  leaders,  all  played  an  important 
part  in  the  success  of  your  quiet,  self-effac- 
ing, but  ceaseleaa,  drive  toward  an  action 
program  equal  to  the  mammoth  challenge  o€ 
the  IlllnoU  record  of  death  on  the  highwaya. 

The  Illinois  attainment  la  a  credit  to  you 
as  an  Individual  and  ts  the  automobile  deal- 
er Industry  which  you  represent.  As  father 
and  first  president  of  the  Illinois  Trafflo 
Safety  Council,  we  are  privileged  to  honor 
B.  B.  Bums,  of  Decatur,  m. 

WoicAW's  Savics  Laaecs 
The  action  program  of  the  President's 
Highway  Safety  Conference  and  the  annual 
progress  reports  to  the  conference  have  long 
pointed  out  that  local  traffie  safety  aettvltlsa 
should  be  based  on  local  problema.  Tbm 
finest  examplea  of  effective  work  at  the  graas- 


rooCs  were  htM  to  be  thoes  which  obtained 
the  facts,  analysed  the  needs,  and  then 
adopted  a  program  to  cope  with  thoee  needs. 

Such  was  the  course  followed  in  a  Loui- 
siana oommunlty  where  examination  of  ac- 
cident records  showed  driving  under  the 
Influence  of  liquor,  improper  signals,  care- 
less pedestrians  and  unsafe  bicycle  riding 
praetloes  to  be  the  beela  of  local  failure  In 
trafle  aoddent  prevention.  With  the  co- 
operation of  municipal  and  State  police,  your 
organisation  compressed  a  year  of  highway 
safety  effort  into  4  weeks.  Through  the 
schools,  the  motlon-pictxu'e  theaters,  on  the 
radio,  through  the  press  and  posters,  in  dvlc 
organisations,  in  traffic  coxirt.  and  by  almost 
every  known  promotional  means,  corrective 
measures  in  the  four  problem  areas  were 
kept  m  the  public  eye.  The  women  of  your 
organtation  did  not  hesitate  to  wield  the 
pamt  bniah  to  mark  fatality  locations  on 
the  streets.  They  made  stump  speeches, 
distributed  handbills  and  rang  doorbells. 
Totir  "Driver  of  the  Week"  campaign  won 
widespread  attention.  Succeaa  led  to  suc- 
cess for  perhaps  the  most  encouraging  note 
in  your  record  is  the  fact  that  your  program 
waa  repeated  for  a  second  year  after  adapta- 
tion to  ctirrent  problems. 

For  an  outstanding  local  public  sui^Mrt 
program  in  1B51,  the  National  Committee  for 
Traffic  Safety  honors  the  Wonum's  Bervloe 
League  of  Opelousaa.  La.,  throt^  its  pieal- 
dent,  Mrs.  Charlea  Lyman. 


SthlcMht  m  Bekatf  wt  AmmicMM  Auti- 
htioa  o(  ScUol  A«huMstratort 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICRUUJf 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSXNTATIVEi 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  «Ute- 
ment  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Worth  Mc- 
Clure,  execuUve  secreUry  of  the  Ameri- 
can AoBociaUon  of  School  Adminlstra* 
tor«,  relative  to  my  recent  documenta- 
tion of  a  subversive  movement  in  the 
public  schools.  This  statement  is  note- 
worthy in  one  respect.  It  makes  no  at- 
tempt whatsoever  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  educational  movement  and  trend 
documented  in  my  speech  of  March  2L 

Mr.  McClure  charges  that  the  docu- 
mentation Is  "a  hasty  assembly  of  many 
Clippings  and  a  few  carelessly  lifted  ex- 
cerpts." I  hare  carefully  listed  all 
sources  of  my  citations.  These  source 
materials  are  publicly  available  and  pro- 
Tide  the  answer  to  that  charge. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Mr.  McCIure: 
BTATumrt  ST  Woan  MoC^naa,  BxactnivB 

SacaarABT.     AumcAM     AaaocunoM     or 

SCaOOL       AOMWISTaSTQaS,        Wmhimotom. 
D.  C.  CONCsaKme  ths  ABsaHe  or  Rsraa- 
aawTanvB  Bhawkm.  KimTiiai  "is  Tttsas  a 
StJBVxssnrx     Movzmkmt     nt     th«     Puhjo 
BcaooLs?"  Which  Was  PmuaHB  m  na 
CoMeaasaiOMAL  Rscoao  <w  Mabch  21,  1953 
The  remarks  o*  Oongreesman  Shatbi.  car- 
ried in  the  CoNOBsaaxoNAi.  Raooao  for  March 
21,  constitute  an  example  at  what  happens 
^o°»  tt»«  hasty  assembly  of  many  clippings 
ftosn  la-  to  ao-year-old  magazinea  along  with 
a  few  careleealy  lift«l  excerpts  from  more 
recent  publications.    For  example,  he  cites 
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a  WW  lines  from  our  aasoclatlon's  1947  year- 
book entitled  "Schools  for  a  New  World." 
This  book  was  prepared  by  a  commission 
appomted  in  IMS  to  survey  the  Impact  of  the 
A-bomb  and  atomic  energy  upon  the  schools. 
Congressman  Shatzs's  quoutlon  from  this 
book  Is  unfortunate  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  It  ahows  that  he  is  either  the  victim 
of  a  careleae  reviewer  or  haa  been  too  tiasty 
In  his  own  reading.  He  undertakes  to  draw 
the  inference  from  this  excerpt  that  tha 
American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors wanted  the  schools  to  teach  socialism, 
whereas  the  reverse  was  reconunended.  For 
had  the  Congressman  only  taken  the  time 
to  read  the  sentence  Immediately  preceding 
his  quotation,  he  would  have  found  these 
words:  "It  (the  economic  problem  of  stomlc 
energy)  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  issue  of 
retaining  as  much  Individual  freedom  as  pos- 
sible within  the  framework  of  an  economy 
of  private  enterprise  and  competitive  oppor- 
tunity while  giving  unreserved  priority  to 
the  unity  and  well-being  of  our  society  as  a 
whole." 

The  Congreeaman  la  obviously  unfamiliar 
with  the  87-year  history  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators.  Had 
he  been  more  familiar  he  wou.d  have  known 
that  this  association  together  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  other  pro- 
fSHlonal  and  civic  groups  opposed  actively 
IB  ilMO  the  President's  Reorganisation  Plan 
Ko.  27  which  In  the  minds  of  a  good  many 
thoughtful  people  would  have  advanced  the 
cause  of  soclallaed  medicine  and  would  have 
scrambled  education  with  social  welfare  In 
a  proposed  cabinet  department  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  Had  he  done  a  little 
more  thoughtful  research  he  would  have  dis- 
covered that  the  aaaoclation's  platform, 
which  embodiee  lU  official  pollciea.  contains, 
along  with  two  or  three  similar  statements, 
the  following:  "As  educators  we  believe  that 
the  American  democratic  way  of  life  may  be 
perpetuated  •  •  •  through  teaching  the 
Individual  how  free  America  permits  him  to 
choose  and  plan  his  own  goals,  provides  him 
Increasing  equality  of  opportunity  to  reach 
these  goals,  allows  him  to  keep  the  rewards 
for  his  work,  and  matches  these  privileges 
with  serious  duties  of  cltlrenshlp.** 

Had  he  made  a  more  thorough  Inquiry  he 
would  have  learned  that  at  our  jxut  con- 
cluded regional  conventions  in  St.  Louis  and 
Los  Angeles  congratulatory  telegrams  of 
greeting  and  appreciation  were  read  from  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Superintendent  Virgil  M.  Rogers,  of  Battle 
Creek.  Is  known  from  coast  to  coast  as  one  of 
the  ablest  school  adminUtrators  in  the  Na- 
tion. This  U  attested  by  his  recent  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Aasocla- 
tion  of  School  Administrators.  His  25-year 
record  as  a  superintendent  in  several  States 
of  the  Union,  during  which  time  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  activities  of  the  American 
legion,  the  Rotary  Club,  and  several  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  speaks  for  Itself  and  needs 
no  defense  from  anyone.  It  Is  regrettable 
that  Congressman  Srateb  should  remain  so 
clearly  uniformed  about  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  his  own  home  town. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or  mastlaho 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIV0 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1952 

Mr.     MILLER     of     Maryland.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  month  of  March,  most 


American  families  have  had  to  check 
over  their  records  and  check  out  their 
cash  in  order  to  estimate  and  pay  the 
huge  tax  bill  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  them.  Both  income  and  outgo 
have  been  at  high  leveL  Administration 
experts  are  chanting  a  refrain,  designed 
to  appeal  to  votefs,  to  the  effect  that 
farmers,  working,  business,  and  profes- 
sional men,  and  corporations  have  never 
been  so  well  off. 

Caution  would  dictate  that  we  peer 
through  the  mist  of  political  propaganda 
in  an  effort  to  see  Just  where  we  are  be- 
fore we  accept  the  rosy  estimates  of 
those  who  have  a  natural  desire  to  Jus- 
tify the  frantic  spending  programs  of 
past  years. 

If  we  look  coldly  and  impersonally  at 
the  position  of  the  average  American 
family,  it  becomes  apparent  that  unless 
Its  income  has  nearly  tripled  in  recent 
years,  it  has  not  more  than  held  its  own, 
economically  speaking. 

Even  where  the  family  income  has  In- 
creased over  200  percent,  it  has  lost 
ground  unless  it  is  in  the  lower-  or  mid- 
dle-income bracket. 

If  we  take  as  an  average  family,  a 
married  couple  with  two  children,  the 
figures  set  forth  In  a  recent  issue  of  Tax 
Outlook  reveal  this  disheartening  situa- 
tion. 

Such  a  family  with  a  $3,000  annual  in- 
come 12  years  ago,  after  paying  taxes, 
then  could  buy  as  much  as  it  can  today 
with  the  family  income  at  $6,500.  so 
devastating  are  the  combined  effects  of 
tax  increases  and  inflation.  After  sub- 
tracting the  Income  tax  and  making  al- 
lowance for  price  increases,  the  family 
is  just  where  It  was  with  $3,000  to  spend 
in  1939. 

A  $10,000  income.  12  years  ago,  made 
possible  the  same  scale  of  living  that 
$25,000  a  year  provides  in  1952,  and  the 
higher  the  income  level,  the  worse  the 
comparison  becomes. 

One  with  a  net  income  of  $100,000  in 
1939,  after  paying  taxes,  had  $68,000 
left  to  spend.  Today  to  be  as  well  off, 
the  same  man  would  have  to  earn  $950,- 
000  during  the  year,  of  which  Uncle  Sam 
would  get  $825,000  in  taxes.  What  such 
a  very  rich  individual  would  have  left 
to  spend,  would  buy  about  what  the  $68.- 
000  did  in  1939. 

Well,  if  families  fare  poorly  these  days, 
how  about  corporations? 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  one  of  the 
big  successful  corporations.  General 
Motors,  fared  this  past  year. 

According  to  its  March  14  report.  It 
paid  $1,548,000,000  in  taxes  last  year, 
which  is  about  four  times  as  much  as  the 
dividends  it  distributed  to  stock  hold- 
ers—$363,000,000.  In  fact,  the  amount 
of  taxes  was  approaching  the  figure  of 
$1,996,000,000,  which  was  the  total  of  all 
the  wages  and  salaries  received  by  the 
corporation's  officers  and  employees, 
who  In  turn  paid  a  large  slice  of  what' 
they  received  to  Uncle  Sam.  Everyona 
who  bought  a  car  or  anything  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  manufactured,  also  paid  a 
tax  on  the  purchase.  Pyraimiding  taxes 
upon  taxes  plays  havoc  with  prices. 

Then,  the  huge  national  debt,  extrava. 
gance,  waste,  and  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment all  contribute  to  Inflation  and  tha 
demand  for  more  and  more  taxes. 


The  truth  which  emerges  through  the 
smoke  screen  of  Pair  Deal  demagogy  is 
undeniable.  Every  American  breadwin- 
ner is  canylng  a  terrible  tax  burden 

not  Just  the  shrinking  ranks  of  the  very 
rich. 

A  recent  reliable  compilation  shows 
that  in  the  csise  of  an  average  family 
with  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $1,000 
the  percentage  taken  by  taxes  is  23  per- 
cent. If  the  income  is  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000.  30  percent  is  taken  hi  taxes:  at 
$5,000.  the  level  is  33  percent;  and  so  on 
up. 

In  spite  of  the  great  strides  made  by 
science,  American  initiative  and  produc- 
tion in  recent  years,  we  are  failing  to 
derive  the  great  benefit  from  these  ad- 
vances that  they  could  bring  to  us  were 
it  not  for  the  waste,  inefficiency,  and  cor- 
ruption that  have  saddled  us  with  infla- 
tion  and  destructive  taxation. 

No.  the  average  American  should  be 
much  better  off.  but  he  is  not.  He  can- 
not be  imtil  we  reduce  his  tax  burden 
and  balance  the  Federal  budget.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  he  reap  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  technical  advances  of  the  last 
few  years. 


Tidelands  Heariaf •  in  Califoraia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUroKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  written  by  Mr.  Ed  Ains- 
worth,  the  very  distinguished  Los  Ange- 
les Times  writer,  and  an  editorial  from 
the  ably  edited  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  point 
up  the  need  for  early  congressional  ac- 
tion relative  to  the  fixing  of  the  sea- 
ward limits  of  Qur  inland  waters.  If 
Congress  fails  to  act,  the  executive  de- 
partment will  proceed  with  its  attempt 
to  usurp  legislative  powers  and  will  con- 
tinue to  claim  the  right  to  fix  these  im- 
portant boundaries.  The  Justice  De- 
partment will  attempt  to  have  them  fixed 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  get  the  control  of 
close  inshore  oil.  Irrespective  of  the  other 
consequences  of  its  actioa 

I  hope  my  resolution.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 373,  fixing  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  our  inland  waters  in  accordance 
With  international  law.  will  soon  be  acted 
upon.  The  article  and  editorial  pre- 
viously referred  to  follow: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  ICarch  23, 
l»5a] 

Battle  on  Tidbjmob  To  Eiin>T  ToMOsaow— > 
Los  Angeles  Heakino  To  Sec  State  and 
TTntted  States  Clash  on  Ownesship  or 
On.-RicH  AsEA 

(By  Ed  Ainswcnth) 

Now  the  $40,000,000,000  tidelands  battle 
shifts  to  Los  Angeles.  Hearings  open  here 
tomorrow  in  the  titanic  stniggle  between 
State  and  Federal  forces  oTer  control  of  the 
rich,  oil-bearing  submerged  lands  off  the 
shores  of  California  and  other  Stataa. 

The  arena  wUl  be  the  court  nxaa  of  ttis 
Btatea  circuit  court  of  appeals  on  tlia  six- 
teenth floor  of  the  Federal  fhiUdtng 

The  gladiators  wUl  be  rrnmssl  Dor  tba  i 
ereign  Sute  of  Calif omta 
Government  of  the  Dnltad  States  of . 
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CBUV  4|UBBflOV 

PresUUng  over  It  all  will  b«  Wllllun  EL  Da- 
vis, ctf  New  Tork.  master  In  chancery  for  tli* 
Bupreme  Cksurt  of  the  United  States. 

The  chief  question  at  Issue  will  be: 

Where  runs  the  boimdary  line  of  the 
United  States  along  the  coast  of  California? 

On  that  question  hinges  the  future  status 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  as  yet  lueztracted 
oU  frtnn  ancient  geologic  beds  beneath  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 


OTRZB  STATBS  WATCB 

Watching  the  contest  will  be  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  particularly  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana because  of  their  comparable  positions,  as 
well  as  TlrtiuOly  all  of  the  clrUlzed  nations 
of  the  earth. 

For  on  the  final  edicts  to  emerge  as  the 
result  of  Master  Davis'  hearings  will  depend 
the  disposition  of  the  oil  that  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  as  much  as  MO.000.000,- 
000,  and  also  the  control  of  other  Taluable 
natural  resources  hidden  under  the  marginal 
■ea. 

The  objectlTe  of  the  master  in  chancery 
la  to  gather  material  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  determine  a  question  which,  incredible  as 
It  seems,  never  has  been  decided  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  Nation — where  the  sea- 
ward boundaries  of  the  United  States  lie. 

ZMPnATIVK  ICATTZB 

This  matter  has  become  Imperative  since 
the  revolutionary  ruling  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Coiu-t  In  1947  that  the  United 
States  OoTemment.  rather  than  each  State, 
has  a  paramount  right  In  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  marginal  sea. 

The  question  then  arose:  Where  Is  this 
area  of  paramount  rights? 

Nobody  could  answer  exactly. 

The  United  States  Justice  Department  said 
one  thing. 

California  and  the  other  States  said  some- 
thing else. 

MAsm  APPomrcD 

80  the  Supreme  Court  appointed  a  master 
in  chancery  to  take  testimony  on  the  Tltal 
points  Involved. 

The  main  question  In  California  revolvee 
around  the  matter  of  Internal  waters. 

The  United  States  Justice  Department  has 
conceded  that  the  United  States  has  no  para- 
mount rights  In  the  Internal  waters  and  that 
these  are  unquestionably  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  State. 

But.  by  Interpretation  and  deflnltlon. 
United  States  Attorney  General  McOrath  Is 
seeking  to  claim  Federal  Jurisdiction  and 
paramount  powers  over  submerged  areas  in 
baya  and  elsewhere  which  California  con- 
tends are  historically,  economically,  and 
geographically  inland  waters. 

BATrue  TO  axcur 

So.  tomorrow  at  10  a.  m..  In  the  Federal 
Building,  the  latest  round  in  the  battle  will 
begin. 

Ftct  witnesses  will  predominate. 

The  United  States  Attorney  General  and 
the  attorney  general  of  California,  already 
In  Washington,  have  presented  to  Master 
Davis  a  mass  of  testimony  on  international 
law,  history,  and  geography  concerning  the 
California  coast  line. 

Now  It  Is  the  tiu-n  of  California  wltnessea. 
who,  tbrougn  tbelr  own  Intimate  knowledge 
of  conditions  along  the  coast,  can  testify 
compelllngly  of  the  accepted  definitions  of 
bays,  inland  waters,  and  marginal  seas. 

In  charge  of  the  case  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  be  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Xverett  W.  Mattoon,  who  has  devoted  years 
to  its  preptuatlon,  although  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Edmund  G.  Brown  Is  expected  to  be 
present  also.  Assisting  Mattoon  will  be  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Frank  J.  Mackln 
and  two  representatives  of  the  State  lands 
commission.  Ool.  R  W.  Putnam  and  J.  Stuart 
^Watson. 

PejssesPtlng  Uhited  States  Attorney  Gen- 
^^m  McOrath  wUl  be  Robert  Vaughn  and 


John  P.  DsTla.  special  assistants  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  General,  and  George 
8.  Swarth.  attorney,  plus  several  technical 
assistants. 

It  will  be  the  witnesses,  however,  who  will 
bring  a  real  nautical  flavor  Into  the  hearings. 


CMd  sea  captains  and  pilots  will  be  there. 
Fishermen  <>nd  water-taxi  operators  will  add 
their  bits  of  lore  and  experience. 

Ship  architects  and  ship  builders  will  de- 
scribe the  different  kinds  of  craft  used  for 
different  kinds  of  fOTrt^^t^/>T^^  }q  Inland  wateta 
and  elsewhere. 

There  will  be  law  enforcement  olBeers 
who  have  dealt  with  piracy  on  the  high  seas. 
Salvage  crews  will  tell  of  their  interpretation 
of  different  kinds  of  sea  water  and  sea  bot- 
tom in  relation  to  the  pertinent  questions  at 
issue. 

.  CAI.iroaKIA'S  ASM 

The  main  purpose  of  the  State  of  Call- 
fomU  will  be  to  show  that,  traditionally,  the 
waters  inside  the  chain  of  Channel  Islands 
stretching  along  paraUel  to  the  California 
coast — San  Clemente.  Santa  Catallna,  Santa 
Cruz,  Santa  Rosa,  and  the  others — have  been 
Inland  waters  and  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  State.  It  will  be  pointed  out 
that  all  of  the  Islands  form  parts  of  the 
counties  off  which  they  He,  and  that  com- 
mercially they  hsve  been  considered  an  ln« 
tegral  part  of  the  State's  activities. 

TIVTIKONT 

The  United  States  Attorney  General  will  be 
privileged  to  put  on  rebuttal  witnesses  if  he 
cares  to  do  so.  The  bulk  of  the  Gorem- 
ment's  case  already  has  been  presented  in 
Washington. 

California,  at  the  Washington  sessions  In 
February,  offered  the  testimony  of  Judge 
Manley  O.  Hudson,  of  Harvard,  on  Interna- 
tional law;  Gerald  C.  Fitzgerald  on  geography 
and  physical  characteristics  of  the  California 
coast;  and  Dr.  John  Caughey  on  the  his- 
torical factors. 

COULD  rOLLOW  RTTLIWa 

The  matter  of  international  law  recently 
has  entered  strongly  into  the  case  because 
of  a  ruling  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  The  Hague  on  the  question  of  na- 
tional boundaries  in  a  case  between  Great 
Britain  and  Norway.  In  supporting  the  posi- 
tion of  Norway — which  had  been  backed  by 
California  and  opposed  by  the  United  States 
Attorney  General — the  World  Court  dealt  a 
serious  blow  to  the  contentions  of  United 
States  Attorney  General  McOrath  in  the 
tldelands  case. 

Under  the  World  Court's  ruling  the  United 
State*  on  its  own  volition  now  could  place  Ite 
boundary  line  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
California  Channel  Islands  in  conformity 
with  international  law.  But  Attorney  Gen- 
eral McOrath  will  not  accede  to  this  because 
It  would  mean  giving  up  the  narrow  deflnl- 
tlon of  the  coast  line  under  which  the  United 
States  seeks  to  seize  oil-bearing  submerged 
lands. 

California,  however.  Is  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  World  Court  action  in  iu  effort  to  have 
defined  as  "Inland  waters" — and  therefore 
as  under  State  rather  than  Federal  Jxirlsdic- 
tlon — all  of  the  waters  within  the  line  of  the 
Channel  Islands.  In  fact.  Representative 
Sam  Yoktt,  of  Loe  Angeles,  has  introduced  a 
bill  in  Congress  to  compel  the  establlsliment 
of  the  largest  seaward  boundary  possible  for 
the  United  States  which  of  course,  would  In- 
clude the  Channel  Island  line. 

The  bearing  tomorrow  before  the  special 
master  will  represent  one  climax  of  the  940,- 
000,000,000  conflict. 

{From  the  Los  Angeles  Mtrror  of  March  10, 
1953] 

TBtwMAL  TBmukXSB  Pima  TOanDOD 
Congressman  Sam  Yoctt  apparently  has 
knocked  the  Federal  Government's  case  full 
of  holes  In  the  tldelands  oil  controversy. 


The  law  and  plain  horse  sense  are  on 
Toarr's  side.  The  Federal  Government  pro- 
poeee  to  follow  shore-line  contours  in  fixing 
the  limit  of  State  jurlsdlcUon,  but  this  Is 
rldiculcus  In  law  or  In  logic. 

For  Instance,  large  portions  of  deeply  in- 
dented, wide  United  States  bays  would  be 
declared  International  waters  (open  to  So- 
viet naval  maneuvers,  for  Instance)  if  the 
Federal  contention  to  upheld.  Moreorer, 
the  Intematlonai  Court  recently  ruled  that 
offshore  |urisdiction  lines  should  be  detcr- 
nxined  by  lines  drawn  t>etween  the  outer- 
most hsadlands.  rather  than  following  shore 
contours. 

The  primary  considerations  of  national 
defense,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  established 
Intsraattonal  taw.  make  the  Federal  conten- 
tion wrong. 


Story  •!  the  DerelopBMiit  ol  IIm  CoM- 
Weatker  Bo<»C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 


or  NTW 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVI8 
Wednesday,  March  29.  19S2 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Men- 
day,  March  24.  1952,  I  had  the  happy 
privilege  of  attendlos  the  ceremonies  at 
the  United  States  naval  supply  activi- 
ties. New  York,  wherein  two  great  Amer- 
icans, Salvatore  V.  Glanola  and  Domin- 
ick  E.  Maglio.  received  the  Distinguished 
Civilian  Sei-vice  Awards,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  February  H. 
1952. 

The  Distinguished  Ovlllan  Service 
Award  is  the  highest  civilian  honorary 
award  bestowed  by  the  Navy.  It  con- 
sists of  a  lapel  emblem,  a  citation,  and 
certificate  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Salvatore  V.  Glanola  and  IDominick  E. 
Maglio,  who  I  am  proud  to  say  are  resi- 
dents of  my  home  borough.  Brookljm, 
received  this  high  award  for  inventing 
the  cold-weather  boot,  which  has  already 
saved  thousands  of  lives  In  Korea.  Thia 
invention  is  probably  the  greatest 
achievement  of  this  era. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  the  following: 


Stobt  at 


DsvKLonmfT 
WcATRxa  Boot 


Of  TBS  Cold 


During  World  War  n.  seamen  operating 
•board  merchant  marine  vessels  and  on  Navy 
submarines  demonstrated  that  the  existing 
cold-weather  clothing  was  inadequate.  Thus 
it  wae  that  In  1944.  the  Navy's  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts  assigned  to  the  Cloth- 
ing Supply  Ofllce,  Brooklyn,  the  task  of  im- 
proving cold-weather  gear. 

In  order  to  determine  what  their  exact 
problems  would  be.  Mr.  Salvatore  V.  OlanoU 
and  Mr.  Domlnlck  K.  Maglio,  anaployecs  of 
the  Clothing  Supply  Office's  Research  and 
Development  Dlvlalon.  studied  all  available 
literature  on  the  subject.  By  1M7.  they  de- 
termined that  existing  knowledge  about 
cold-weather  gear  was  Inaccurate  and  in- 
adequate for  their  purposes.  They  then  set 
about  to  develop  their  own  thec^y. 

It  was  during  this  time,  that  Mr.  Glanola 
conceived  the  idea  of  applying  the  relatively 
unknown  molstiu-e-barrler  principle  to  the 
development  of  the  Navy's  cold-westher 
boot. 

The  moisture-barrier  principle  was  utl- 
llaed  in  the  development  of  the  boot  and 
clothing  because  when  moist  body  vapors 
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penetrate  the  previously  used  permeable  lay- 
era  of  fabrics,  moisture  accunMilates  and  the 
vapor  condenses  within  the  fabrics.  As  a 
direct  result  of  this  accumulation,  subss- 
quent  evaporative  cooling  reduces  the  insuta- 
tlon  effect  to  such  a  degree  that  the  presence 
of  the  moist  insulation  is  worse  than  nona 
at  aU.  Furthermore,  the  most  recent  re- 
search indicates  that  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  body-heat  loss — due  to  convection — is 
virtually  eliminated  by  utUldng  the  mola- 
ture-barrier   principle. 

In  other  words.  In  conventional  footwear, 
more  paU^  of  socks  are  added  as  the  weather 
gets  colder.  While  walking  around  the  feet 
perspire  and  the  socks  become  damp.  Thus 
the  insulation  effect  of  the  socks  is  destroyed 
and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  retain  the 
heat  produced  by  the  body.  The  new  boot 
employs  a  sealed-type  insulation  in  that  It 
Is  sandwiched  between  waterproof  layers  of 
fabric.  Thus  a  moisture  barrier  Insulation 
can  be  employed  to  reduce  heat  loss  by  con- 
vection and  reevaporation  of  condensed 
moisture. 

On  paper  thU  was  a  neat  theory,  but  it  yet 
remained  for  the  men  to  convert  it  Into  a 
reality. 

Although  he  was  not  a  craftsman  skilled 
In  the  use  of  rubber.  Mr.  Maglio  made  the 
first  bench  model  of  the  boot  by  hand  from 
the  basic  principle  and  the  rough  sketches. 
This  was  the  first  boot  to  IncorporaU  Mr. 
Glanola  s  theory. 

In  order  to  have  s  number  of  boots  made 
from  this  model  for  evaluation  and  test  pur- 
poses, the  Research  and  Development  Divi- 
sion contacted  all  manufacturers  of  foot- 
wear. All  refused,  saying  that  It  would  be 
impossible  to  produce  the  boot  because  of 
the  complexities  involved.  However.  Mr. 
Maglio.  convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
boot,  prevailed  upon  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  or- 
ganization to  order  lU  subsidiary,  the  Hood 
Rubber  Oo.,  to  manufacture  the  boot.  Mr. 
Maglio  advised  the  manufacturers  of  the 
specifications  f'or  the  boot  which  would  In- 
corporate the  moisture  barrier  principle  and 
helped  solve  many  of  the  problems  which 
arose  in  Its  production.  It  was  proved  that 
the  .boot  could  be  manufactured. 

When  a  few  pairs  had  been  aseembled 
and  given  preliminary  testing  locally.  Mr. 
Glanola  and  Mr.  Maglio  went  on  expeditions 
into  the  field.  Mr.  Glanola  went  to  Point 
Barrow,  Alaska,  in  October  1948.  and  Mr. 
Maglio  went  on  a  shipboard  expedition  m 
the  North  Pacific. 

At  Point  Barrow,  the  first  real  test  wu 
given  the  boot  by  Ned  Nuslngya.  a  colorful 
chief  of  an  Bskimo  tribe.  Ned  wore  the  boot 
for  S  weeks  in  the  field,  traveling  about  140 
miles  away  from  camp.  When  the  test  was 
over.  Ned  gave  the  boot  Its  first  big  vote  of 
confidence.  He  was  so  pleased  with  the 
boot,  in  comparison  to  his  old  fur  boots,  thst 
It  probably  is  safe  to  say  he  has  never  taken 
them  off  his  feet  to  this  day. 

While  Mr.  Glanola  was  busy  in  the  Arc- 
tic. Mr.  Maglio  was  giving  the  boot  a  thorough 
trial  at  sea.  Using  himself  as  a  test  sub- 
ject In  the  worst  possible  exposure — traveling 
on  a  small  mall  boat  between  ships — he  com- 
pletely proved  the  worthiness  of  the  boot  for 
lise  at  sea  as  well  as  ashore  in  the  Arctic. 

The  first  large  order  for  boots  of  this  type 
was  placed  in  June  1»48  by  450  Arctic  con- 
tractors who  decided  that  this  was  the  boct 
for  their  men.  The  problems  that  arose  in 
the  mass  production  of  the  boot  were  so 
great  that  one  out  of  every  two  boots  had 
to  be  discarded  because  of  imperfections. 
Mr.  Maglio  went  out  into  the  factories  and 
showed  the  manufacturers  how  to  eliminate 
production  bottlenecks  and  reduce  their  per- 
centage of  si>oUage  to  a  negligible  degree. 
All  of  the  sfTvices  were  kept  informed  of 
the  progress  and  proved  efficiency  of  this  foot- 
wear. 

In  February  1950.  the  Navy  ran  a  Joint 
test  on  the  boot  with  the  Army  Quarter- 
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master  Test  Detachment  at  Mount  Wash- 
ington. N.  H.  This  location  was  selected  for 
the  tests  because  of  the  high  wind  velocity 
and  the  low  temperatures.  Here,  Mr.  Glanola 
and  Mr.  Maglio  challenged  nature  at  its 
worst,  In  order  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt 
the  worth  of  their  boot.  Their  courage  paid 
off  when  the  boot  came  through  with  fljrlng 
colors  even  under  the  most  rigorous  condi- 
tions. 

In  December  1960,  as  a  resrilt  of  the  high 
number  of  frostbite  casualties  in  Korea,  the 
Marines  began  an  intensified  search  for  pro- 
tective footwear.  Marine  Corps  represenu- 
tlves  met  with  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Division  to  examine  the  boot.  As  a 
result  of  this  meeting,  the  Marine  Corps 
adopted  the  boot.  This  boot,  with  a  slight- 
ly modified  sole,  has  since  been  adopted  by 
the  Army  and  some  of  our  allies. 

The  recommendation  that  Mr.  Glanola 
and  Mr.  Maglio  be  awarded  the  Distinguished 
ClvilUn  Service  Award  for  their  devotion  to 
duty  and  their  fellow  men,  was  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  February  13, 

CTTATioif :  Salvatoks  v.  Giahols 
For  exceptionally  exemplary  performance 
of  duties  as  technologist  (textUes)  in  tlie 
United  States  Naval  Supply  Activities,  New 
Tork.  Because  of  Mr.  Glanola 's  unswerving 
belief  in  the  application  of  the  dead-air 
space  theory  to  Navy  cold-weather  clothing 
and  footwear,  there  has  been  developed  in 
record  time  a  boot,  rubber.  Insulated,  and 
cold-  and  foul-weather  gear  which  far  sur- 
pass in  warmth  and  lightness  of  weight  all 
previous  clothing  of  thU  type.  Not  only  the 
Navy  Department,  but  the  other  services  and 
United  Nations  cotmtries  will  benefit  by  Mr. 
Glanola's  initiative.  Imagination,  persever- 
ance, and  loyalty  in  the  development  of  this 
gear.  Mr.  Glanola  has  given  unstintedly  of 
his  time  and  unselfishly  of  his  efforts,  and 
is  eminently  deserving  of  the  highest  civilian 
honor  the  Navy  can  bestow. 

CrrATioN:  DomKiac  K.  Macuo 
For  outstanding  performance  of  duty  as 
technologist  (textiles)  st  the  United  States 
Nsval  Supply  Activities,  New  Tork.  Because 
of  Mr.  Maglio's  singleness  of  purpose  and  his 
wholehearted  devotion  to  duty,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  boot,  rubber.  Insulated,  and 
cold-weather  gear  have  been  completed  in 
record  time  by  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Division  of  the  Clothing  Supply  Of- 
fice. Through  Mr.  Maglio's  perseverance, 
diligence,  and  initiative,  the  manufacture 
of  these  articles  was  greatly  facilitated.  Mr. 
Maglio  exposed  himself  fearlessly  and  un- 
flinchingly to  extremes  of  climatic  condi- 
tions and  personal  hardships  in  order  to  test 
the  projects  on  which  he  was  working.  His 
performance  was  of  the  highest  caliber,  far 
beyond  that  which  was  expected  of  him, 
and  eminently  deserving  of  the  Navy's  high- 
est dvUlan  award. 

THX  PBOCBAM  MASKIIfO  THX  PXXSENTATION  OF 
THK  AWAXOS 

Introduction  by  Rear  Adm.  R.  F.  Batch- 
elder,  Supply  Corps.  United  States  Navy, 
commanding  officer.  United  States  Naval 
Supply  Activities,  New  Tork. 

Address  by  Commander  H.  R.  Fahlbusch, 
Supply  Corps,  United  SUtes  Navy,  clothing 
supply  officer.  United  States  Naval  Supply 
Activities,  New  Tork. 

Address  by  Rear  Adm.  W.  S.  DeLany,  United 
States  Navy,  Commandant.  Third  Naval  Dis- 
trict. 

Address  and  presentation  of  awards  by 
Rear  Adm.  M.  L.  Royar,  Supply  Corps,  United 
SUtes  Navy.  Chief,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts. 

National  anthem. 

Guests  In  attendance: 


Hon.  VSCToe  t,.  Awruso.  United  States  Rep*' 
resentatlve. 

Rear  Adm.  M.  L.  Royar,  Supply  Corps. 
United  States  Navy.  Chief.  B\ireau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts  (Washington,  D.  C). 

Rear  Adm.  W.  S.  DeLany,  United  States 
Navy,  Commandant.  Third  Naval  District 
(New  York  City). 

Rear  Adm.  M.  G.  Slarrow,  Supply  Corps, 
United  States  Navy,  Inspector  general  of  the 
Supply  Corps  (Washington,  D.  C). 

Rear  Adm.  R.  H.  Hillenkoetter,  United 
States  Navy,  commander.  United  States 
Naval  Base,  New  York  (Brooklyn). 

Rear  Adm.  C.  L.  Austin,  Supply  Corps, 
United  States  Navy,  commanding  officer. 
United  SUtes  Navy  Corps  School  (Bayonne, 
N.  J.) . 

Rear  Adm.  J.  M.  WiU.  United  SUtes  Navy, 
commander.  Military  Sea  TransporUtion 
Service,   Atlantic    (Brooklyn). 

Capt.  S.  A.  Joy,  Supply  Corps.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve.  dUtrlct  supply  officer.  Third 
Naval  District  (New  York  City). 

Capt.  J.  W.  Boundy.  Supply  Corps.  United 
SUtes  Navy,  commanding  officer.  United 
SUtes  Naval  Supply  Depot  (Bayonne.  N.  J.). 

Hon.  Anthony  E.  Maglio,  magistrate  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  brother  of  Domlnlck  K. 
liagllo. 


Foot-aad-Montli-Diiease   Laborttorj  for 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  DTWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers 
and  stockmen  throughout  the  United 
States  are  greatly  concerned  by  the  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Canada,  and  I  am  certain  a  great  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  receiving  in- 
quiries concerning  the  construction  of  a 
foot-and-mouth  research  laboratory  au- 
thorized by  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
Those  who  have  written  to  me  are  greatly 
disturbed  that  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  this  labora- 
tory, and  they  want  to  know  why  nothinsr 
has  been  done.  I  agree  wholly  with 
them  that  something  should  be  done,  and 
at  once. 

The  authorization  for  the  construction 
of  a  foot-and-mouth-disease  laboratoi-y 
to  be  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  contained  in  Public  Law 
496  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  At  that 
time  we  were  engaged  in  a  cooperative 
endeavor,  with  the  Mexican  Government, 
to  stamp  out  a  widespread  epidemic  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico.  It 
was  apparent  Immediately  that  our  ani- 
mal experts  did  not  have  adequate  facili- 
ties to  study  the  disease  and  to  conduct 
research  leading  to  new  methods  for  its 
eradication  and  control,  and  the  Con- 
gress jightf ully  decicjed  that  such  facili- 
ties should  be  made  available.  Public 
Law  496  provided  that  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  was  authorized  to  construct 
a  laboratory,  the  only  proviso  being  that 
it  should  not  be  in  the  continental  United 
SUtes.    The  thought  was  that  it  stwuld 
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be  located  on  an  island  adjacent  to  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  danger  of  the 
Spread  of  the  disease  from  the  laboratory 
would  be  minimized. 


In  the  second  deficiency  bill  of  1949 
the  sum  of  $500,000  was  appropriated  to 
be  used  for  malring  plans  for  the  lab« 
oratory  and  securing  an  option  on  a  site. 
In  September  1950  the  plans  were  pre- 
pared and  were  submitted  to  Congress 
with  the  request  that  $24,500,000  be  ap- 
propriated for  construction.  The  site 
chosen  was  on  Prudence  Island,  near 
Providence,  R.  L  Prudence  Island  is  sep- 
arated from  the  mainland  by  deep  and 
swift-moving  water,  and  seemed  to  be 
an  ideal  site.  Although  there  was  some 
local  opposition,  I  recall  that  the  plans 
for  the  laboratory  provided  for  such 
elaborate  precautionary  measures  that 
there  could  have  been  no  chance  of 
spreading  the  infection  from  the  island 
to  the  mainland. 

This  appropriation  was  refused  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I 
note  that  House  Report  2987  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  the  report  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  1951, 
suggests  that  the  committee  believes  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  "should  ex- 
plore further  the  possibility  of  conduct- 
ing this  work  in  cooperation  with  those 
countries  which  have  existing  research 
facilities  and  are  presently  engaged  in 
this  work."  For  that  reason,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  approve  the  estimate. 

MKTICAJt   rACIUTIKS 

Study  of  the  hearings  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  committee  had  in  mind 
the  research  facilities  that  had  been  con- 
structed, in  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  at  Palo  Alto.  Mexico, 
and  the  various  vaccine-producing  lab- 
oratories that  we  also  built  in  that  coun- 
try. As  you  know,  the  United  States 
spent  some  $123,000,000  as  its  part  of  the 
campaign  to  eradicate  foot-and-mouth 
disease  In  that  country.  I  may  say  here 
that  the  Mexican  effort  was  successful 
Insofar  as  we  are  able  to  tell  at  this  time. 
Under  permission  heretofore  granted.  I 
Include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  re- 
lease of  March  12,  1952,  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  annoimces  that 
the  end  of  the  Mexican  campaign  is  in 
sight,  and  that,  if  present  favorable  con- 
ditions continue.  Mexico  will  be  declared 
free  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1952. 

This  has  an  important  bearing  on  our 
consideration  of  the  construction  of  a 
United  States  laboratory  for  research 
on  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  pro- 
duction of  vaccine  in  the  Mexican  labo- 
ratories was  halted  some  time  ago.  and 
the  Palo  Alto  laboratory  is  now  engaged 
solely  in  diagnostic  work.  None  of  these 
facilities  are  in  use  at  this  time  for  re- 
search, wiiich  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant, or  for  production  of  vaccine.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  Mexico  does 
not  wish  to  allow  the  laboratories  to  be 
used  for  research  or  for  vaccine  produc- 
tion, because  of  the  fear  that  the  virus 
might  escape  from  the  laboratory  and 
•tart  a  new  outbreak.    The  location  of 


these  plants  and  laboratories  In  the  heart 
of  the  Mexican  stock  company  Justifies 
that  fear.  I  am  certain  American  cat- 
tlemen would  never  consent  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  foot-and-mouth  labora- 
tory in  the  heart  of  Nebraska,  for  ex- 
ample, or  any  other  livestock  State. 


At  the  present  time  we  are  spending 
a  small  amount  of  money,  about  $200,000 
per  year,  I  believe,  to  support  American 
research  men  who  are  working  in  for- 
eign laboratories,  at  Plrbrlght  In  Eng- 
land, Lindholm  in  Denmark,  and  in  Hol- 
land. If  we  need  vaccine  we  will  have 
to  depend  upon  these  foreign  sources. 

This  Is  by  no  means  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  the  tre- 
mendous losses  that  would  follow  if  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  should  be  found  In 
the  United  States.  The  outbreak  In  Can- 
ada demonstrates  how  near  the  disease 
has  spread,  and  how  fortunate  we  are 
that  it  has  not  been  found  in  our  coun- 
try for  many  years.  We  are  by  no  means 
safe  from  the  disease,  however,  and  if  it 
should  strike  the  cost  to  the  public  and 
to  the  dairy  and  livestock  industries 
would  be  counted  in  the  billions. 

■T7ILD     UHITEU    VTAm    LAB    WOW 

We  shoiild  be  working  on  new  means 
of  controlling  and  eradicating  foot-and- 
mouth  dteease.  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  only  way  that  we  can  do  so  is  to 
have  our  own  laboratory,  staffed  by  the 
outstanding  American  scientists  who 
have  been  so  successful  in  their  efforts 
to  help  Mexico. 

I  am  therefore  tirging  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
new his  budget  request  for  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  planned  laboratory, 
either  at  Prudence  Island  or  at  one  of 
the  other  available  sites  on  our  off-shore 
islands.  I  hope  that  he  will  submit  such 
a  request  without  delay,  and  that  it  will 
be  approved  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  we  should  further  consider 
the  possibility  of  an  amendment  to  the 
regular  1953  agriculture  appropriation 
bill  when  it  comes  before  us.  if  it  appears 
that  this  would  be  the  speedier  method 
of  securing  the  funds  and  getting  the 
work  under  way. 

I  cannot  emphasire  too  greatly  the  im- 
portance of  this  project  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country. 

The  release,  heretofore  mentioned,  f ol- 
io ws: 

ZRADICATIOir    or  MB2CAN   FoOT-AHO-MorrTR 

DisxASB  Iir   Sight 
UwrrsD  Statxs 

DXPABTMXNT  OF  AOUCDLTUSX, 

Omcs  or  trk  BMoartucr, 
Wathtngton.  Mmrch  12.  1952. 

Secretary  or  A«rlciiltiire  Cluu-les  F.  Bran- 
nan  announced  today  that  If  the  present  fav- 
orable condltlona  continue,  with  xm>  more 
outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  dlaeaae  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  10Sa.  Mexico  wUl  be  declared  free 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  for  the  flrst  time 
In  almost  6  years.  This  announcement  was 
made  concurrenUy  with  a  ■Imllar  statement 
by  President  Miguel  Aleman.  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Brannan  described  the  Joint  pra|;ram 
Of  the  two  coxmtiies  as  one  of  the  greatest 
iMttlee  ever  waged  against  animal  disease. 
The  Infection  had  spread  rapidly  through 
an  area  of  nearly  200,000  square  miles  before 


eradlceitlon  measurea  were  begun.  The  plan 
o<  operation  has  Included  Inspection;  q\iar- 
antine;  eradlcttlon  of  infected  and  ezpoeed 
animals:  cleaning  and  dlalnfectlon  of  con- 
taminated premises:  the  use  at  test  animals 
to  be  sure  dlslnfectloo  has  been  complete: 
and.  for  a  period  of  about  a^  years,  the  vao> 
dnatlon  of  healthy  susceptible  animals. 

The  commlsBlon  has  establlslied  labora- 
torlee  In  Mexico  for  the  manufacture  ot 
▼aodne  and  to  aid  In  rtlsgnnees  Total  vac- 
cinations numbered  more  than  eo.000.000, 
the  total  being  administered  in  four  succes- 
sive rounds;  and  almost  a  mUUon  cattle, 
sheep,  swtne.  and  goats  have  been  eradi- 
cated. At  the  height  of  the  campaign,  the 
commission  employed  more  tlian  8.000  Mex- 
icans and  Americans,  working  side  by  side 
in  counterpart  Jobe.  Full-time  personnel 
now  engaged  In  the  campaign  totals  about 
1.770.  The  United  Statee  has  spent  about 
$123,000,000  to  carry  out  Its  part  of  tJae 
pro-am. 

In  explaining  the  statas  of  the  eradication 
campaign,  Seo-etary  Brannan  paid  tribute 
to  the  Joint  Mexican-United  Statee  Com- 
mlselon  that  has  been  In  ciiarge  of  the  pro- 
gram,  cxirrently  under  the  co-dlrectlon  of 
Uc.  Oecar  Flores,  of  Mexico,  and  Dr.  L.  R. 
Noyes.  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Brannan 
also  complimented  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  as  wcU 
as  an  advisory  committee  repreeentlng  the 
livestock  Industry  of  this  country,  which  ap- 
proved the  contemplated  action  unanimously. 

Secretaty  Brannan  also  made  specific  men- 
tion of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Appropriations  which  have 
reviewed  and  aeststed  the  work  of  the  cam- 
paign. Be  pointed  to  the  sustained  Interest 
and  support  of  theee  commltteee  as  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  each  phase  ot  the  program. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  repeated  Inspection  of  sus- 
ceptible animals  by  Oonunlsslon  teams,  with 
the  help  of  local  residents  who  are  giving 
Increasing  and  vital  cooperation  In  reporting 
the  preeence  of  sick  animals.  The  Commis- 
sion will  continue  these  operations  imtll  Sep- 
tember 1,  with  a  graduaUy  diminishing  staff. 
After  that  date,  livestock  owners  will  be  asked 
to  report  disease  symptoms  resembling  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  to  a  central  ofDce  in  each 
State.  A  small  group  of  Mexican  and  Amer- 
ican workets  will  remain  on  duty  to  Investi- 
gate these  reports  and  operate  the  Conunls- 
slon  Uboratory  near  Mexico  City  for  the 
diagnosis  of  questionable  cases.  They  will 
be  responsible  for  continuing  to  maintain 
strict  vigilance  so  that  If  the  disease  should 
reappear,  they  can  prevent  lU  again  becom- 
ing a  threat  to  the  Uvestock  industries  eg 
both  countries. 

The  last  three  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  were  discovered  In  Mexico  In  De- 
cember 1940.  December  IMO,  and  Augxist 
1951.  In  each  Instance  the  Infection  was 
eradicated  promptly  and  tiie  affected  areas 
have  been  restocked. 

Secretary  Brannan  congratulated  Commis- 
alon  workers  for  the  enthusiasm.  sklU,  and 
untiring  devotion  exhibited  throughout  the 
arduous  campaign.  He  also  expressed  appre- 
ciation to  the  millions  of  farmers  and  llve- 
atork  owners  In  Mexico  who  cooperated  In  the 
work. 

The  advisory  committee  of  livestock  men. 
headed  by  Albert  K.  Mitchell,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Is  composed  of  the  following  members: 

E.  Ray  Cowden  and  Carloa  K.  Ronstadt  of 
Arlaona,  R.  E.  Boyle  and  C.  U.  Duckworth'  of 
CallfornU;  Wsyland  Hopley.  of  Iowa;  W.  8 
Moecrlp.  of  Minnesota;  Horace  H.  Henlng.  of 
New  Mexico:  Fred  larwood.  C.  B.  Weymouth, 

and  Coke  R.  Stevenson,  of  Texas-  and  J 
mmer  Brock,  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Brannan  saldi 
•TTieee  men  have  given  unstlntlngly  of  their 
time  In  ascUUng  the  Department.  Their  ef- 
forts have  contributed  greatly  to  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  the  program." 
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Horn.  Jolia  J.  Backlej 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAasACRuarrrs 
THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  statement  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  John  J.  Buckley,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Lawrence.  Mass.,  on  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Surplus  Manpower 
Committee  on  Defense  Mobilization. 
Wednesday,  March  28.  1952,  in  support  of 
the  policy  directive  to  facilitate  the 
channeling  of  defense  contracts  into  dis- 
tressed labor  areas: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  this  brief  for  your  deter- 
mination of  the  application  of  defense  man- 
power policy  No.  4  dealing  with  the  place- 
ment of  pro>:urement  In  areas  of  current  or 
imminent  lalx>r  surplus.  The  members  of  the 
city  council  imd  myself  realize  that  the  prob- 
lem present<Kl  by  the  application  of  this 
policy  to  the  textUe  Industry  Is  a  most  dif- 
ficult one  Indeed  and.  we  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  orderly  and  Intelligent 
manner  In  which  the  committee  Is  proceed- 
ing to  examine  every  phase  of  this  Intricate 
economic  problem. 

The  people  of  Lawrence.  Mass..  feel  strong- 
ly In  favor  of  an  early  application  of  defense 
manpower  policy  No.  4  to  the  textile  Industry 
In  those  areiis  where  surplus  labor  exists. 

In  order  tliat  you  may  have  a  more  com- 
plete tmderitandlng  of  why  we  feel  so 
strongly,  and  because  this  brief  Is  being  sub- 
mitted prior  to  oral  testimony,  and  may. 
therefore,  be  considered  under  less  pressing 
conditions.  I  wish  to  treat  briefly  the  nature 
of  our  city  arid  people  and  the  difficulties  and 
economic  hardshlpe  which  we  have  under- 
gone in  the  past. 

Greater  Lawrence,  which  Includes  the  sur- 
rounding towns  of  Andover.  North  Andover, 
and  Methueti.  has  long  t>een.  and  hopes  to 
continue  to  be.  the  woolen  and  worsted  cen- 
ter of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Down 
through  the  years.  Its  people  and  resources 
have  contrlbited  much  to  the  wealth  and 
security  of  ovt  country.  During  those  years, 
Lawrence  has  grown  from  a  small  town  to  a 
thriving  Industrial  city  of  over  80.000  people 
and  the  center  of  Merrimack  Valley,  where 
many  more  thousands  of  people  live  and 
work. 

Lawrence  it  a  modem  municipality  with 
highly  developed  water  power,  filtration  sys- 
tems, school,  and  recreational  systems.  It 
has  a  municipal  airport;  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant rallrDad  station  and  freight  yard 
north  of  Baiton  In  the  Boston  A  Maine 
Railroad  System,  and  has  several  radio  sta- 
tions and  nev/spapers.  Within  Greater  Law- 
rence are  two  nationally-known  college 
preparatory  itchools  and  a  t>eautlful  new 
college,  and  almost  75  churches  are  neceesary 
to  take  care  of  our  religious  needs. 

Lawrence  has  a  tremendcus  retail -trading 
area  doing  a  ttuslnees  of  over  •70.000.000,  and 
ealemng  to  a  trading  papulation  estimated 
•t  altaost  3C0  000.  It  has  10  banks,  5  hospi- 
tals. 10  theaters,  and  2  municipal  libraries. 

It«  municljsal  budget  is  over  $8,000,000. 
ar.d  Its  valuation  exceeds  a90,000,000. 

I  submit  the  foregoing  Information  In 
order  that  yo-a  may  appreciate  the  fact  ttiat 
in  Lawrence  and  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities there  Is  a  tremendous  Investment  of 
money  and  human  endeavor.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, of  much  concern  to  aU  of  our  people  to 
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reallae  that  such  Investment  Is  being  Jeop- 
ardlBBd  and  that  we  are  being  strangled  by 
the  intricate  economic  nooee  of  a  peacetime 
economy  that  has  so  many  aspects  of  war- 
time spending. 

The  situation  In  Lawrence  is  extremely 
critical.  Our  income,  both  of  the  people  and 
of  the  city  government.  Is  being  diminished. 
Some  of  our  big  textile  mUU.  which  have  for 
so  long  been  the  backbone  of  our  economy, 
are  vacant — others  are  being  torn  down. 
Furthermore,  taxes  on  one  abandoned  mill 
have  been  imcollected  for  several  years,  and 
I  aerloiisly  fear  the  abUlty  of  o\ir  people 
to  meet  the  ever-Increasing  tax  burdens 
Imposed  by  our  Government. 

As  director  of  finance  of  the  city  of  Law- 
rence, you  gentlemen  can  surely  understand 
my  concern  In  the  continued  solvency  of 
Lawrence  and  also  of  Its  surrounding  towns. 
But  It  Is  not  alone  a  matter  of  finance 
or  of  assisting  In  maintaining  the  resources 
and  Inve'tments  in  our  city  which  prompts 
my  earnest  appeal  before  this  board.  Far 
above  that.  It  Involves  the  welfare  of  our 
people — ovu-  working  people  here  In  Law- 
rence— ^thelr  homes  and  small  savings — tlielr 
future  ability  to  earn  a  living  and  to  care 
for  their  families. 

These  are  considerations  which  are  fore- 
most In  this  endeavor  to  seciu*e  your  favor- 
able decision  and  the  subsequent  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Lawrence  citizenry,  composed  of  almost 
50  nationalities.  Is  txulj  a  melting-pot  of  all 
people  as  visualized  by  the  founding  fathers 
of  our  country.  They  have  spent  many  years 
developing  their  skUl  and  know-how  and 
building  up  seniority  and  other  rights  within 
the  framework  of  that  Industry. 

We  are  a  strongly  unionized  city,  and  our 
unions  are  ably,  competently,  and  intelli- 
gently directed.  Labor-management  rela- 
tions over  the  years  In  Lawrence  have  been 
splendid.  0\ir  people  believe  In  negotiation, 
in  sitting  down  with  management  and  ar- 
riving at  a  mutually  beneficial  agreement. 
We  have  been  leaders  In  securing  for  labor 
throughout  the  country  many  of  the  benefits 
which  It  now  enjoys.  Because  our  people 
believe  In  unions  and  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ingman.  they  have  been  the  target  of  groups 
of  reactionaries  on  one  hand.  &nd  the  Com- 
munist movement  on  the  other. 

We  all  know  that  Communists  have  al- 
ways Identified  themselves  vrlth  the  work- 
Ingman  and  have  pretended  to  be  Interested 
In  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
worklngman.  But  our  people  In  Lawrence 
and  the  local  leaders  of  our  unions  have 
always  recognized  the  true  nature  of  com- 
munism; have  recognized  that  the  true  ob- 
jectives of  Communists  Is  to  attempt  to  use 
the  unions  of  the  worklngman  to  gain  po- 
litical power,  to  disrupt  our  defense  pro- 
gram and  advance  the  foreign  policy  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

Our  people  have  managed  to  stand  up 
under  the  assault  of  propaganda  from  reac- 
tionaries who  would  creste  conditions  Ideally 
suited  for  sowing  the  seed  of  communism. 
Our  union  leaders  here  In  greater  Lawrence, 
with  the  wholehearted,  intelligent  support 
of  our  workers  have  rejected  the  efforts  of 
communism  to  gain  control  of  their  organi- 
zations. But  It  has  been  a  continuing  and 
difficult  fight,  for  It  Is  asking  much  from 
an  unemployed  man  who  is  anxious  and 
able  to  work,  who  Is  beset  with  the  worry 
of  furnishing  the  simple,  basic  needs  of  his 
famUy,  of  retaining  his  home  and  property, 
to  see  through  the  clever  propaganda  of 
those  promoting  a  philosophy  designed  es- 
pecially to  appeal  to  him. 

The  worklngmen  in  Lawrence,  the  entire 
citizenry  In  Lawrence  are  fully  In  accord 
with  the  need  of  aaalstlng  other  peoples 
throughout  the  world  interested  In  retain- 
ing their  freedom  and  self-government.  We 
realize  that  considerable  monetary  assistance 
Is  required   to  assist   such  people   and   yet 


it  Is  on  invitation  to  trouble  and  dissatis- 
faction to  Ignore  the  needs  of  our  own  people 
who  contribute  so  much  toward  holding  the 
line  for  freedom  throvighout  the  world. 

It  appears  grossly  unfair  to  the  average 
unemployed  citizen  to  have  our  Government 
give  tremendous  sums  of  money  to  other 
countries  to  relieve  hardship  and  yet  to  balk 
at  spending  considerably  less  to  relieve  simi- 
lar hardship  within  Its  own  borders. 

This  past  week.  I  requested  from  the  man- 
ager of  the  division  of  emplojmient  security 
the  most  recent  data  on  unemployment  In 
Greater  Lawrence.  He  has  Informed  me  that 
the  number  of  unemployed  In  the  Lawrence 
area  Is  approximately  13.000.  This  figure 
of  13,000  does  not  count  as  unemployed 
those  people  who  are  filing  claims  for  par- 
tial benefits  and  also  claimants  who  are  In 
staggered  employment,  roughly  estimated  at 
2,600. 

Furthwinore.  as  of  February  29,  195a, 
7,692  claimants  of  unemplo3rment  benefits 
had  exhausted  all  of  their  benefits.  The 
number  of  unemployed  Is  almost  25  percent 
of  the  labor  force  In  the  Greater  Lawrence  - 
area,  estimated  at  68,000. 

Although  It  Is  true  there  are  other  areas 
in  the  United  States  where  the  number  of 
xuemployed  exceeds  our  own,  I  feel  certain 
that  the  percentage  of  unemployed  In 
Lawrence  Is  higher  than  in  any  other  area 
In  the  United  States.  Another  fact  relative 
to  unemployment  In  Greater  Lawrence  Is 
that  more  than  60  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force  In  Lawrence,  Mass.,  which  total  in- 
cludes those  not  covered  by  the  Employment 
Security  Act.  file  claims  for  unemployment 
compensation  throughout  the  year.  Only  a 
very  small  percenUge  of  those  eligible  have 
not  filed  a  claim  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation during  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  workers  of 
Greater  Lawrence  need  help;  that  the  textile 
industry  In  this  area  must  receive  preferen- 
tial treatment  If  we  are  to  gain  relief. 

The  people  of  Lawrence  realize  that  we 
must  help  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to 
regain  economic  stability.  There  has  been 
established  a  Greater  Lawrence  Citizens* 
Committee  for  Industrial  Development  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  2  years 
and  was  established  to  encourage  existing 
manufacturing  concerns  to  expand  and  In- 
crease their  scale  of  operations  and  to  at- 
tract new  concerns  to  locate  here.  The  city 
government  this  year  has  authority  to  ap- 
propriate $50,000  to  assist  this  committee  In 
carrying  out  Its  objectives.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  Is  coordinating  Its  efforts  with 
that  of  the  committee.  However,  It  Is  a 
time-consuming  task  and  must  be  ap- 
proached as  a  long-range  plan  to  be  effec-  ^ 
tlve. 

Despite  the  difficulties  that  confront  us, 
the  people  of  Lawrence  are  by  no  means  de- 
spairing of  our  ability  to  regain  our  sta- 
bility and  security,  but  they  do  believe  that 
both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
should  lend  every  possible  assistance. 

Although  It  Isn't  for  this  committee  to 
consider,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
urging  that  the  request  of  Congressman 
Thomas  J.  Lams  that  a  Government  task 
force  be  sent  to  Lawrence,  be  given  favor- 
able consideration  and  Immediate  action. 
Such  a  task  force  was,  and  perhaps  still  Is, 
operating  in  Detroit,  and  since  Lawrence's 
labor  surplus,  percentagewise,  is  the  great- 
est In  the  country.  I  feel  that  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  direct  every  - 
reasonable  assistance  to  tills  area. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  am  sure  that 
you  gentlemen  understand  how  vital  It  Is 
to  our  economic  life  that  reUef  be  granted 
Just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  been  an  area 
of  labor  surplus,  of  heavy  and  continued  un- 
employment for  the  past  2  years,  there  has 
been  no  help  forthcoming  from  our  Oovem- 
ment  here  In  Washington. 
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Tbe  lasuance  of  defense  manpower  policy 
Mo.  4  seems  to  be  tbe  first  step  toward  ssslst- 
Ing  this  area  and  its  Intelligent  application 
shoxild  result  In  definite.  U  silent,  relief  tor 
our  unemployed  workers. 

In  asking  that  this  policy  be  applied  to 
the  textile  Indwtry  on  the  same  basis  that 
It  is  being  applied  to  other  Industries,  that 
Is.  In  relation  to  specified  geographical  areas 
of  labor  surplus,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  people  of  Lawrence  feel  If  Its  application 
will  create  additional  areas  of  heavy  un- 
employment in  the  textile  industry,  then  it 
Is  not  practicable  and  we  nMist  find  other 
means  to  eliminate  unemployment. 

Nor  do  we  desire  to  see  the  orderly  dla- 
ctisslon  of  the  application  of  this  policy  de- 
velop into  a  sectional  battle,  punctuated 
with  unfounded  charges  against  manage- 
ment, unionism,  and  government. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  in  Its  issuance  of  policy  No.  4 
has  found  what  can  be  an  intelligent  solu- 
tion to  a  most  vexing  situation,  if  the  office 
Is  permitted  to  apply  it  with  proper  control 
as  outlined  In  the  policy. 

Among  the  objectives  of  the  policy  are  tha 
need  of  preserving  employee  skills,  of  main- 
talnlns;  productive  facilities,  anc«  utilization 
of  manpower    resources  in   each   area. 

I  feel  that  these  objectives  can  be  reached 
more  effectively  by  the  placement  of  procure- 
ment of  textiles  In  areas  of  ciurrent  labor 
surplus. 

There  Is  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  labor  sTirplus  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  our  experience  during  the  early 
years  of  World  War  II  prove  that  it  Is  nec- 
ewary  to  preserve  the  textile  industry  skills 
for  the  fulfillment  of  Government  contracts 
and  purchases.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the 
Inability  of  the  textile  Industry  to  meet 
both  the  demands  of  the  mUltary  and  civil- 
ian consumers  resulted  In  considerable  harm 
to  our  economy. 

Mr.  Arthur  Flemmlng  has  stated  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  unemployment  In 
certain  areas  Is  the  result  of  what  has  hap- 
pened since  Korea,  It  makes  sense  for  the 
Government  to  try  to  utilize  available  skUls 
and  faculties  instead  of  crowding  an  already 
crowded  area. 

Furthermore,  although  everyone  seems  to 
accept  the  theory  that  the  present  unemploy- 
ment in  the  textUe  tndustey  is  disassociated 
ttom  the  conflict  In  Korea  or  the  country's 
defense  efforts,  the  facts  show  that  much  of 
the  present  unemployment  In  Lawrence  la 
directly  attributed  to  the  business  reaction 
to  our  entering  Korea. 

Although  it  is  true  that  Government  con- 
tracts for  military  fabrics— mostly  woolen 

accounted  for  a  large  portion  of  textile  oper- 
ations in  1951,  the  demand  for  civilian  fab- 
rics was  so  low  that  worsted  mUlB  operated 
wy  little,  and  by  the  end  of  1951.  many 
worsted  mUls  closed  down  for  lack  of  orders. 
The  unemployment  In  worsted  mills  dur- 
ing 1951  and  up  to  this  date  was  caused  by 
the  huge  Inventories  of  cloth  and  garments 
which  had  been  carried  ever  by  clothing 
manufacturers  and  retailers  from  their  large 
purchases  made  when  the  Korean  war  started 
in  1950.  These  purchases  were  made  In  an- 
tldpaUon  of  shortages  in  the  future  and  of 
heavy  civilian  buying,  neither  of  which 
materialised. 

Civilian  buying  continued  to  remain  low, 
and  as  a  res\Ut.  relatively  few  orders  were' 
placed  by  clothing  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers with  the  mills  In  1951. 

Although  the  large  piu-chases  made  in  1950 
helped  to  employ  more  workers.  It  did  not 
•ubstantlally  increase  the  income  of  the  in- 
dividual worker  over  and  above  his  regular 
Income. 

It  la  the  experienced,  long-time  textile 
worker  who  is  cxurently  being  impoverished 
by  the  lack  of  civilian  orders  in  1961,  which 
was  in  turn  due  to  large  inventories  built 
up  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 


Here  in  Lawrence.  Mum^  the  American 
Woolen  Co.  In  February  1951.  eettled  a  strike, 
at  the  eameet  Inslstance  of  the  Defanae  Da- 
partment,  by  agreeing  to  a  general  wage  In- 
crease, a  cost  of  living  escalator  clause  and 
Other  fringe  benefits.  Yet,  when  the  Union 
tried  to  have  this  settlement  followed  by 
the  American  Woolen  Co.'s  competitors  in 
the  South,  it  failed.  Our  Government,  to 
the  best  at  my  knowledge,  did  not  play  an 
effective  part  in  having  southern  textilea 
follow  the  lead  of  American  Woolen  in  the 
North,  and  naturally  the  competitive  dis- 
parity between  the  sections  was  increased 
in  favor  of  southern  textiles. 

Also  Government  stockpiling  of  wool  and 
buying  of  military  fabrics  caused  abrupt 
changes  in  the  price  of  the  basic  raw  material 
of  the  textiles.  At  one  point  in  1951,  the 
price  of  wool  was  at  Its  highest  figure  in 
history.  Undoubtedly,  these  changes  had  an 
adverse  effect  upon  civilian  buying  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  help  to  stabilize  the  textile 
indxistry. 

Because  of  the  foregoing,  I  feel  the  present 
unemployment  in  the  textile  Industry  here 
in  the  Greater  Lawrence  area  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  our  over-all  defense  policy,  and 
that  th<;  Government  should  oonslde.*  it  in 
that  Ught. 

Since  It  Is  common  sense  to  utilize  all  our 
■kills  and  facilities  in  order  that  we  may 
remain  economically  strong,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  appropriate  action  must  be 
taken  to  provide  work  for  the  people  in  this 
area  and  to  provide  orders  for  the  industry 
to  reopen  unused  manxifacturlng  facilities 
in  this  area. 

The  president  of  one  local  firm  has  in- 
formed me  that  he  recently  sought  to  rehire 
17  employees  In  order  to  put  Into  operation 
a  run  on  a  certain  item  and  found  that 
every  one  of  those  employees  had  left  the 
area.  The  manager  of  the  local  office  of  em- 
ployment security  further  informs  me  that 
each  week  nunxerous  workers  are  migrating 
to  other  areas,  many  to  Connecticut,  where 
large  defense  orders  have  been  placeid — and 
where  Inadequate  housing  exists. 

I  feel  that  information  is  readily  avail- 
able to  tbe  Defense  Manpower  Committee 
to  permit  the  application  of  policy  No.  4 
in  a  pracUcal  manner,  which  will  not  result 
in  creating  additional  areas  of  labor  sur- 
plus, which,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  preeerv- 
ing  the  strength  of  the  Nation,  and  which 
is  economically  sound. 

The  policy  provides  for  changes  in  its 
application  as  conditions  in  each  industry 
change.  The  Department  of  Labor  main- 
tains a  close  check  upon  the  areas  of  un- 
employment and  makes  its  monthly  reports 
to  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobillzer.  In  fact, 
the  Defense  Manpower  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  mitiatea  the  action 
under  this  policy,  and  it  can  easily  main- 
tain a  close  control  of  the  policy  relative 
to  areas  of  surplxis  labor. 

Since  this  policy  has  been  put  into  effect 
in  the  procxirement  of  Items  other  than 
textiles,  shoes  and  apparel,  it  would  seem 
that  the  burden  of  proving  that  its  exten- 
sion to  textiles  would  have  a  major  effect 
upon  that  industry  rests  upon  those  who 
oppoee  such  extension,  and  unless  they  can 
definitely  prove  to  the  saUsfaction  of  this 
panel  that  it  Is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  pubUc.  I  urge  its  immediate  appUcatton 
to  textUea. 

The  textile  industry  is  essential  to  our 
economy  here  in  Lawrence  and  New  England. 
Its  loss  would  deal  us  a  blow  from  which 
we   would   perhaps   never  recover. 

We  recognize  that  an  increase  of  defense 
contracts  to  this  area  could  only  help  tem- 
porarily, because  it  is  known  that  the  amount 
q)ent  for  textiles  by  the  Government  is  rela- 
tively unimportant  compared  with  the  total 
output  of   the   industry. 

We,  in  New  Kngland  are  determined  to 
make  a  strong  effort  to  retain  our  textUe 


industry  ainoe  m  1960  It  provided  Jobs  for 
more  than  900.000  people  and  $1,000,000,000 
mxth.  at  products. 

We  baUeve  its  loss  her*  In  ttaa  graater 
Lawrence  area  would  serloxasly  impair  tha 
econotolc  strength  of  the  United  States  an<t 
imped*.'  our  efforts  to  oppose  smisasliiii  and 
promote  peace  throughout  the  world. 


I«  Aatofliatk  Reiircmeat  UvMifislic,  Ua- 
ccoBOHkal,  aa^  Uaivst? 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARK8 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASaACHUasTTB 

IN  THl  HOUSS  0#  RKPRBSKNTATTVaB 

Fridav,  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  In- 
eluding  the  following  on  the  subject  of 
the  plight  of  our  elderly  citizens  as  pub- 
lished in  volume  X.  No.  9,  of  the  CapiUd 
Gist,  starting  with  an  editorial: 

Gist  research  into  the  proMems  of  tta« 
elderly  leads  to  theee  conclusions: 

1.  As  age  is  reUtlve.  the  practice  in  private 
industry  and  government  of  retiring  auto- 
matically all  workers  at  68  is  unsound  and 
often  tragic. 

a.  A  considerable  proportion  of  persuf 
reaching  65  are  physically  and  mentally  fit 
to  continue  rendering  service  to  or  producing 
wealth  for  society,  and  a  system  should  bs 
evolved  for  determining  which  are  able  to 
continue  their  work  or  careers  whether  in 
industry  or  government. 

3.  Case  histories  prove  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  ptnonM  living  under  tbe  mental 
•train  of  virtually  having  a  sword  of  Dam* 
odes  hanging  over  their  heads  when  near- 
ing  the  automatic  retirement  age  of  05  ars 
encouraged  to  loss  faith  in  themselves  and 
their  ability  to  make  a  living— to  become  ob- 
sessed with  the  fear  of  becoming  old  and 
thrown  ;on  an  uninformed  and  unthinking 
society's  ash  heap. 

4.  Psychologically  speaking,  it  is  true  Uiat 
people  are  as  old  as  tb«y  feel — and  think, 
and  live.  Some,  through  wrong  thinHn» 
and  dissipation,  are  old  at  45.  while  others 
who  live  clean,  moderate  lives,  and  remain  ac- 
tive— mentally  and  physically— retain  their 
abilities  and  energies  and  enthusiasms  Into 
the  seventies,  eighties,  and  even  the  nineties. 
as  proved  by  some  of  our  greatest  scholara, 
scientists.  Inventors,  industrialists,  writers, 
and  statesmen,  and  as  demonstrated  by  in- 
numerable farmers,  workers,  and  housswlvsa 
who  refuse  to  give  in  to  the  fetish  of  a  sow 
tain  age  making  infirmity,  incapacity  and 
Inanity  mandatory. 

5.  Many  submitting  to  the  dictum  that  65 
to  the  fatal  age  cease  to  be  producers  and 
become  consumers  only,  either  at  the  e«- 
pense  of  Government,  institutions  or  rrla- 
ti'«« — creating  InJurioiM  tensions. 

e.  Some  "who  lose  their  grip"  and  beooms 
moody  and  IrriUble  from  Idleness  and  worry 
about  becoming  burdens  upon  society  or 
relatives  develop  into  mental  cases  and 
spend  the  rest  of  their  Uvea  in  iiMUtutlons  at 
tremendous  cost  to  the  taspayera. 

7.  New  York  City  experiments  in  recrea- 
tional, educational,  and  industrial  centers 
orclubs  for  the  aged  prove  that  large  num- 
bers over  retirement  age  retain  or  rsston 
their  akllto  and  productive  capacities.  ai« 
snooursged  to  render  service  to  and  support 
•ocisty  instead  of  becoming  charges  of  o»» 
ec«Mnlc  system  or  social  structure;  and 
become  useful.  acUve.  conuntad,  and  tiappy 
individuals.  ' 
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7.  Removuig  tbe  stigma  of  unwanted  old 
people  can  i)ay  rich  dividends  to  society  and. 
most  Important  of  all,  bring  happiness  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  elderly  persons 
who  now  face  almost  alone  and  unaided 
their  grim  battle  for  a  place  In  the  sim 
(Fred  Burdlck). 

j        Hars  Ws  Faod  Oui  Aod? 

fBroadcsst  by  Hon.  Emanxtkl  Cxllib) 
Men  and  women  of  ripe  age  who  have  been 
marked  by  hUtory— Galileo.  Spencer,  Verdi — 
who  were  creative  in  their  ninetieth  year,  or 
such  men  as  Orlando,  91,  Member  of  Italian 
.  Senate,  professor  at  University  of  Rome, 
head  of  a  very  successful  law  firm,  never  gave 
up  their  Interest  in  life. 

We  bury  so  many  of  our  aged  in  asylums 
alive.  The  educators  themselves  need 
educating.  Only  13  universities  and  col- 
leges  have  old-age  instruction.  Child  guid- 
ance clinics  dot  the  country  but  it  is  almost 
barren  of  old-age  guidance  centers  (Appendix 
Of  the  CoMoaassiOMAL  Raooao,  p.  A1378). 

SsNSiBLx  To  Ba  Lavish  ot  Foanoir  An>  akd 
PaaaiMONioTTs  roa  Ona  Aosb 
A  ntunbsr  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
Interviewed  by  the  OUt  on  the  problems  of 
aged  Americans  agreed  it  does  not  make 
sense  nor  denote  justice  to  appropriate  bU- 
iions  for  economic  aid  in  foreign  countries 
and  neglect  hundreds  of  thousands  af  our 
own  citizens. 

With  the  bigbsst  average  monthly  pay- 
ment being  M7.47  in  Michigan  to  reciplenU 
under  the  old-age  assistance  program  and 
the  lowest  $32.84  in  Texas.  It  la  obvious  that 
large  numbers  of  elderly  people  in  America 
do  not  get  enough  food,  clothing  or  shelter 
(figures  from  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion). 

It  also  was  agreed  that  payments  under 
the  old-age  assistance  program,  old-age  In- 
siirance  and  unemployment  insurance  should 
be  raised  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  In- 
creaasd  cost  of  Uvlng.  The  highest  weekly 
Jobless  Instirancs  payments  are  $27.09  in 
Detroit  and  the  lowest  $15  73  In  Mississippi. 
Under  the  present  retirement  program  for 
Government  employees  one  who  has  been  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year  for  33  years 
of  service  gets  an  annuity  of  $2,500,  upon 
reaching  the  retirement  age  of  05. 

Representative  Page  Bklchjb,  of  Oklahoma, 
pointed  out  that  the  retirement  fund  could 
be  replenished  by  giving  Government  em- 
ployees the  opportunity  to  continue  at  work 
after  05  if  able,  and  make  it  easier  to  in- 
crease payments  for  those  retired,  in  order 
to  aid  them  in  meeting  higher  costs  of  living. 

(ntm  ths  New  York  Times  of  January  U] 

AuioiCAnc  RmxzMENT  at  05  Caitszs  Loss  or 
I  Bnxxoirs.  Bats  AvTRourr 
Dr.'Parran,  University  of  Pittsburgh:  'It 
cosU  the  Nation  the  labor  of  1,500,000  elder- 
ly persotu  able  to  work  worth  $4,600,000,000 
•  year."  He  termed  the  present  policy  of 
forced  retirement  at  05  arbitrary. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  30] 
Prof.  B.  A.  Lindberg.  Harvard  research  spe- 
cialist, said:  -Compxilsory  or  mandatory  re- 
tirement at  05  U  meeting  with  a  lot  of  re- 
sistance." Projects  research  data  showed  "a 
pronoiinced  desire  for  part-time  work"  (in 
industry)  by  those  over  05. 

{From  the  New  York  Times  of  January  27] 

Old-Aoi  Bux  or  ao.OOO.OOO  Voms  la  Pbn- 

CAsr  ST  Kuasis 

Such  a  bloc  could  force  a  solution  of  ths 
problem  of  automatic  retirement  at  05  if  the 
•Utus  quo  continues  Indefinitely.  (The  bloo 
of  voters  over  05  would  increase  to  20,000.000 


within  80  years,  it  is  estimated.)  The  con- 
ference Of  experts  agreed  that  promotion  of 
economic  conditions  favorable  to  the  em- 
plojmient  of  workers  over  05  should  be  en- 
couraged •  •  •  urged  concept  of  retir- 
ing to  something. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Most  persons  work  after  05  "long  as  they 
can  and  retire  only  when  forced  to  do  so  " 
a  study  by  the  SocUl  Security  Admintotra* 
tion  shows. 

(From  Social  Security  Bxilletin.  January 
1952  J 

•Tlundreds  of  thousands  of  aged,  social  in- 
surance beneficiaries  are  living  alone,  often 
in  Ul-health.  imoccupled  and  with  no  sense 
c^  purpose  or  hope  for  the  future."  declares 
O.  C.  Pogge,  Director  of  Old-Age  and  S\ir- 
vivors  XijMrurance. 

BsTABuaBiMo      Ciarms      roa      the      Ackd 

THBOtlCHOUT  THX  NaXIOM   IS  FaVOSXD 

There  Is  strong  sentiment  in  Congress  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  cod{>erate  with 
SUte  and  local  governments  in  setting  up 
recreational,  educatjonal  and  vocational  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country.  Helping  make 
the  elderly  more  contented  and  self-sup- 
porting by  aiding  them  in  retaining  or  de- 
veloping skUls  would  result  in  greatly  less- 
ened  cosU  of  homes  for  the  aged  and  asylums, 
and  make  old-age  pension  fimds  go  further 
and  where  most  needed.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  such  centers  could  be  set  up  in 
public  schools  at  little  cost. 

Representative  Roth  Thoiowsw.  of  Mich- 
igan, Biiggests  such  centers  could  provide 
courses  In  psychology  suitable  for  meeting 
particular  problems  of  the  aged,  and  have 
advisers  on  this  subject.  The  net  result  of 
such  centers,  many  believe,  would  be  a  long 
overdue  advance  in  solving  the  problems 
confronting  the  aged  and  happier  and  more 
useful  elderly  citizens. 


A1933 


Greek  Independence  Day 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNEra  B.  KEATING 

OP  NEW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVH3 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  KEAXma.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  is  to  the  Greeks  what  July  4  Is  to 
all  Americans.  It  is  the  official  observ- 
ance of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  epic  struggle  of 
Greece  for  independence.  Significantly, 
it  is  a  day  that  compels  the  minds  of 
Greeks  to  gaze  at  history,  for  it  was  in 
1821  that  they  began  to  sever  the  yoke 
of  Turkish  tyranny  after  generations  of 
misrule  and  oppression. 

We  have  more  recent  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  durability  of  the  fierce  Hel- 
lenic spirit  of  independence.  Battered 
by  the  events  of  World  War  n,  which 
made  Greece  a  battleground,  wracked 
by  the  forays  of  Communist  guerrillas 
supplied  and  directed  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites,  the  people  of 
Greece  have  come  through  a  decade  of 
almost  unmatched  destruction  and 
chaos. 

The  torch  of  democracy  was  first 
lighted  in  Athens.  The  Greek  people  are 
still  demonstrating  that  they  possess  tha 
same  flame  which  made  their  ancestry  _ 


conspicuous    examples    of    what    the 
human  spirit  can  achieve. 

The  manifestation  of  steadfast  deter- 
mlnatlon  by  which  they  have  preserved 
their  precious  political  and  economic  in- 
dependence with  their  flesh  and  blood— 
if  necessary— makes  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  free- 
dom-loving people  everjrwhere. 


AlnnuBiiBi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NKW  TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  made  a  long  and 
diligent  study  of  aluminum  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  for  defense  and  continu- 
ance In  business  of  the  many  thousands 
of  Independent  firms  located  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  our  Nation.  We  found 
much  to  give  us  concern  that  three  com- 
panies, Alcoa,  Reynolds,  and  Kaiser,  were 
growing  larger  and  more  powerful  as  a 
result  of  Government  policies  and  de- 
fense procurement,  while  these  many  in- 
dependent businesses  were  suffering  se- 
verely for  lack  of  metal,  a  condition  not 
of  their  own  making  and  beyond  their 
own  capacity  to  solve. 

One  of  the  witnesses  appearing  as  an 
expert  before  our  committee  was  Dr. 
Dewey  Anderson,  an  economist  and  ex- 
pert in  the  field  of  light  metals.  He  later 
put  much  of  his  testimony  into  booklet 
form  under  the  title  "Aluminum  for  De- 
fense and  Prosperity,"  published  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Institute,  of  which  he  is 
the  director.  I  herewith  give  excerpts 
from  that  study  which  are  so  vital  to  an 
understanding  of  this  vital  problem  of 
adequate  aluminum  for  our  present  and 
future  needs.  Aluminum  ingots  must  be 
supplied  under  conditions  that  will 
strengthen  and  not  weaken  free  and 
competitive  business  conditions  in  the 
United  States. 
The  above-mentioned  follows: 
Aluminttic  pob  Dkrnsx  anb  PaospntiTT 
(By  Dewey  Anderson) 

Thorough  study  of  Government  actions  in 
the  aluminum  situation  from  the  beglnnmg 
demonstrates  that  we  do  not  have  plan  or 
program  to  provide  enough  alimilnum  to 
meet  the  imperative  needs  of  a  growing  emer- 
gency. This  fact  constitutes  nothing  short 
Of  a  prospective  national  disaster.  We  must 
Correct  the  situation  at  once. 

What  the  Government  has  done  to  expand 
aluminum- making  capacity  to  partially  meet 
ma  defense  needs  has  resulted  in  increasing 
the  power  of  the  "big  three"— Alcoa,  Reyn- 
olds, and  Kaiser— over  aU  the  17,000  inde- 
pendent fabricators  and  business  users  of 
aluminum.  Thereby,  Instead  of  extending 
the  sphere  of  competitive  free  enterprise, 
which  is  the  legal  and  administrative  duty  of 
ths  Oovemment,  it  has  done  the  exact  re- 
verse. Increased  near-monopoly  conditions 
that  make  entrance,  growth  and  survival  of 
Independent  businesses  much  more  difficult. 
This  has  the  effect  of  curtailing  business 
opportunity  and  limiting  or  actuaUy  de- 
creasing employment. 
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The  17,000  American  liUBlnessmen,  and  th« 
1,500.000  workers  so  harmfully  affected  by 
the  monopoly  minded  alimilnum  ezpanslon 
program  and  tht  curtailment  of  civilian  uses 
of  aluminum,  do  not  have  to  take  this  pun< 
Ishment  lying  down.  Their  own  self-inter- 
est, as  Important  as  that  always  appeara,  la 
minor  compared  to  the  entire  public  Intcrnrti 
WnHrtMK  teas  than  our  full  and  adequate  de- 
iniM  afalnst  poeslble  attack  from  any  enemy 
Is  at  stake.  Hanging  In  the  balance  Is  the 
future  of  free  competitive  enterprise  In  the 
•trateglcally  Important  aluminum  field. 

Our  main  concern  about  aluminum  right 
now  and  for  the  next  several  years  is  that 
we  have  enough  of  It  available  to  the  free 
nations  to  build  up  an  adequate  defense. 
Aluminum  has  become  the  most  Important 
•ingle  bulk  material  of  modern  warfare.  No 
defense  Is  poaalble,  and  no  war  can  be  car- 
ried to  a  successful  conclusion  today,  with- 
out using  and  destroying  vast  quantities  of 
aluminum. 

The  poBBlbillty  of  war  in  the  very  near 
futxu-e  is  so  great  that  only  a  miracle  of 
•wakened  sanity  among  the  Soviet  leaders 
Will  prevent  them  forcing  upon  us  the  most 
nnnecMeary.  most  senseless,  and  deadliest 
war  In  history. 

We  must  plan  the  aluminum  capacity 
available  to  the  whole  free  world  of  nations 
•trlctly  In  terms  of  this  awfxil  prospect. 
Anything  short  of  that,  any  narrow  vision  of 
pTtTste  eeUlsh  Interest,  any  cramped  artifi- 
cial nattonaliam.  any  sly  taking  of  pecxmlary 
advantage  In  the  face  of  this  chaUenge  to  our 
TM7  life  and  liberty  must  be  struck  down  for 
the  unworthy,  unpatriotic  action  that  It  la. 
Thla  matter  Is  so  vital  to  our  safety  that 
!t  cannot  be  allowed  any  longer  to  be  lost 
between  the  mtxltlple  agencies  and  biu-eaus 
Cf  the  Ctovemxoent,  subject  to  the  self-seek- 
ing pressures  of  those  who  put  their  own  Jn- 
taresu  above  those  of  the  Nation.  Action 
must  be  taken  now  to  provide  reliable  and 
expanding  sources  of  aliuxUnum  supply  to 
defend  gurselves  and  our  allies  from  attadc 
and  to  carry  any  war  that  may  be  thrust  upon 
«■  to  a  successful  and  earliest  possible  con- 
eiaslon. 

AlBmlnum  has  become  a  metal  widely  used 
In  manufacturing,  construction,  medicine, 
agriculture,  communications,  packaging  and 
preserving  of  foods,  transportation,  eqxiip- 
ping  and  operating  our  homes.  It  Is  fast 
becoming  a  superior  substitute  for  copper, 
steel,  and  wood  In  an  ever-widening  variety 
of  Important  uses.  Consequently,  the 
aaaoimt  available  and  the  |w1ce  we  must 
pay  for  It  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
strength  and  morale  of  the  home  front — the 
well-being  of  the  American  people. 

The  industrial  history  of  aluminum  re- 
veals a  monopolised  condition  with  Alcoa  the 
only  American  producer  from  the  isecs  to 
the  early  1940's-  Alcoa  was  Judged  In  the 
Federal  courts  to  be  a  monopoly  in  restraint 
of  trade  in  the  i»oductlon  of  metal  Just  be- 
fore we  expanded  capacity  to  meet  the  needs 
of  World  War  n.  During  all  those  years  of 
Wrth  and  childhood,  while  Alcoa's  opera- 
tions proved  exceedingly  profitable,  no  new- 
comers were  added  and  high  volume  of  pro- 
duction was  not  characteristic  of  the  opera- 
Uon  It  only  shifted  from  low-tonnage  pro- 
duction In  pote-and-pans  industries  to  heavy 
tonnages  In  construction,  machinery,  and 
transportaUon  once  the  greatly  increased 
production  of  the  wartime  plants  was  re- 
leased for  civilian  uses. 

Neither  of  the  new  produco^,  Bcynolds 
nor  ICalser,  got  started  or  grew  to  their  pres- 
ent size  as  aluminum  makers  strictly  In  pri- 
rate  enterprise  competition  with  Alcoa. 
Both  jfot  there  through  Government  assist- 
ance, which  Included  write-downs  of  plant 
occts  to  such  a  figure  that,  coupled  to  rela- 
tively low-cost  Government  power,  maka 
their  present  operations  In  a  high  price  full- 
employment  economy  very  profitable.  But 
neither  of  them  are  making  that  profit  strlcU 


ly  as  producers  of  metal.  In  fact,  they  do 
not  supply  the  other  branches  of  the  alumU 
niun  Industry  with  more  than  a  minute  per- 
eentage  of  their  metal  output,  preferring  to 
fabricate  It  themselves  and  reap  the  profit 
from   higher-priced    end    products. 

Despite  the  good  business  c<xidltlon8  that 
have  almost  continuously  characterised  the 
psaoetime  postwar  years,  neither  Reynolds 
nor  Kslser  have  added  any  aluminum  capac- 
ity to  their  operations.  However,  they  have 
expanded  facilities  In  the  major  fabricating 
fields,  thereby  increasing  their  oompetltton 
with  Independent  fabricators.  They  have 
even  competed  vigorously  with  these  inde- 
pendents In  scoiiring  the  market  for  every 
ton  of  metal  poeslble  to  buy.  Even  Alcoa, 
which  has  expanded  over  the  years  from  use 
of  profit-reserves  or  new  capital,  made  prac- 
tically no  expansion  of  metal  production  fa- 
cilities following  World  War  n  despite  good 
business  conditions.  Only  ss  the  Govern- 
ment came  forward  with  another  round  of 
tremendous  subsidies  which  might  prove  at- 
tractive to  new  competitors,  were  the  Big 
Three  readf  and  wUllng  to  expand  plants. 

John  Q.  Publics  Interest  U  only  furthered 
by  policies  and  practices  in  the  aluminum  In- 
diistry  which  provide  an  abundaxx^e  of  low- 
cost  metal  from  alternative  competitive 
sources.  He  did  not  have  either  of  these  con- 
ditions all  during  the  years  since  IdOO  untU 
the  Government  forced  a  large  amount  of  ad- 
ditional aluminum  into  the  marketplace  ss  a 
result  of  the  construction  and  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment ptanu  in  World  War  n.  Mr.  Public, 
to  some  degree,  got  alternative  sources  of 
supply  that  way,  but  It  U  highly  doubtful 
whether  he  got  any  cheaper  alumlnimi.  For 
there  Is  a  "managed"  price  of  metal,  as  wlt- 
nMsed  by  the  follow-the-leader  pattern  In 
vogue  between  the  Big  Three,  with  Alcoa 
iMMUng  off  <»i  price. 

Now,  once  more  as  the  government  faces 
the  need  for  greater  quantlUes  of  aluminum 
the  three  companies  are  sharing  In  the  sub- 
sidized expansion  program  which  may  again 
result  in  mcwe  aluminum  arallable  for  civil- 
ian uses  once  the  Government  defense  needs 
are  satisfied.  But  the  other  elements  in  a 
healthy  aluminum  situation  for  the  national 
economy,  price  competition  and  alternative 
competitive  sources  of  supply,  are  no  more 
likely  to  materialize  than  they  did  after 
World  War  n.  j       «  miver 

The  alumlnimi  Industry  Is  in  Its  infancy. 
Every  mlddle-sLsed  town  could  support  and 
profit  by  the  presence  of  an  aluminum  fabri- 
cating plant.  It  requires  less  caplUl  in- 
vestment to  set  up  an  aluminum  working 
shop  than  it  does  to  work  any  other  metal 
hwee  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  home  town 
needs  for  industry.  The  ingenuity  that 
stems  Oom  many  thousands  of  minds  work- 
ing on  aluminum  would  result  In  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  products  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den and  Improve  the  living  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
John  Q.  PubUc.  But  the  limited  amount 
of  aluminum,  the  near-monopoly  soxirces  of 
supply  in  the  United  States  and  the  man- 
aged price  of  the  metal  prevent  the  great 
growth  of  the  aluminum  industry  which  by 
all  the  signs  of  the  times  this  magic  metal 
is  destined  to  have. 

In  the  best  industrial  peacetime  year  of 
the  postwar  period.  IMS,  almost  00  percent 
of  all  primary  aluminum  produced  In  the 
United  States  was  consumed  by  the  Big 
Three  themselves  in  their  own  fabricating 
processes.  About  10  percent  was  fed  out 
by  them  to  the  17,000  Independent  alinnl- 
niun  operators.  What  did  this  mean?  Dur- 
ing almost  aU  of  1948,  the  Independent  firms 
Of  the  Nation  were  actually  starved  for  metal. 
The  Big  Three  did  not  treat  their  inde- 
pendent cxistomers  on  the  same  terms,  nor 
provide  them  like  proportions  of  their  metal 
output.  Alcoa  h:id  by  far  the  best  record. 
She  sold  the  independents  18  percent  of  her 
total  metal  production,  or  about  W.OOO  met- 
ric Ums.    This  represented  about  0  percent 


of  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  the , 

tton  In  1948.  Reynoldii  aold  only  •  pmcot 
of  Its  tonnage  to  the  independents,  about 
8.400  metric  tons,  totaling  2  percent  of  the 
dollar  volume  of  Its  1048  sales.  Kaiser  sold 
0  percent  of  its  tonnage  to  Independents, 
some  4.500  metric  tons  of  metal,  repiwwul 
ing  a  percent  of  Kalser<e  total  sale4  in  1948. 
Two  other  main  sources  of  metal  were 
available  to  the  Independents.  The  seormg 
ary  smelters  xialng  scrap  and  new  metal  in 
combination  provided  independents  with 
needed  material.  Foreign  imports  added  an 
appreciable  amount.  The  Aluminum  Co.  at 
Canada  continued  to  be  an  Important 
source  of  raw  material  for  our  uw.  Dur« 
Ing  1050.  Alcan  sold  American  users  mmUjt 
000  pounds  of  primary  metal  out  of  a  to- 
tal production  of  approximately  800,000,000 
pounds,  representing  40  percent  of  her  out- 
put. Alcan  delivered  15  percent  of  all  pri- 
mary metal  consximed  in  the  United  States 
that  year.  During  the  5- year  period  end- 
ing in  IWSO.  Alcan  sold  725,000.000  poiuda 
of  metal  In  the  United  States,  paying  $14,- 
000.000  to  the  Government  In  tariff  on  this 
transaction.  Currently,  Alcan  supplies  tha 
aluminum  fabricators  of  this  country  with 
300,000.000  pounds  of  metal  (annual  rate) . 
Fani  ooicrxrrni 
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A  vnoLs  4LtricnrT7it  muueisi 
The  right  to  exist  and  the  right  to  ex- 
pand go  hand  In  hand.  Both  are  keystones 
of  American  free  competitive  enterprise. 
Neither  are  assured  by  the  present  set-up  to 
aluminum  Industry  in  this  country  when 
tlje  supplier  of  raw  materials  In  either  metal 
or  semlfabrlcated  form  is  also  your  com- 
petitor. This  borders  on  a  vertical  structvu^ 
that  could  so  restrain  trade  as  to  t>e  a  likely 
subject  for  antitrust  dlaacUutlon  proceeding. 
for  public  Interest,  and  the  private  inter- 
esU  of  business  are  not  well  served  by  socii 
a  condition. 

In  fact,  there  is  evidence  of  reprehenalble 
practices. 

^  CCTnpetltion  is  the  law  of  this  land.  En- 
ftjctement  of  competition  is  essential  to  the 
wcceesful  continuance  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  At  one  time,  the  Government 
sought  to  enforce  competition  by  having 
Alcoa,  then  the  sole  alumlnimi  producer,  de- 
clared a  monopoly.  The  relief  sought  was 
divorcement  of  metal  production  from  its 
fabrication.  The  plant  disposal  program  of 
the  Government  developed  so  that  now  Alcoa 
makes  approximately  half  of  all  metal.  Alcoa 
then  went  Into  court,  seeking  to  t)e  purged  of 
its  monopoly  sin.  arguing  that  she  no  longer 
controlled  all  or  substantially  all  of  the 
metal  making  faculties  In  the  United  SUtes. 
But  the  present  set-up  affords  the  aluminum 
Industry  and  the  American  consumer  little 
relief.  For  three  tlghUy  integrated  alumi- 
num-making and  fabrlcaUng  planU  simply 
pose  a  more  complicated  but  identical  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  no  more  than  reasonable  that  the  In- 
dependent  aliunlnum  btislneesman  looks  wltli 
sooM  disfavor  on  the  Government's  grant- 
ing subsidies  and  conceeslons  to  his  most 
powerful  competition,  the  Big  Three.  The 
Independent  aaks  no  subsidy,  and  receive* 
none.  He  must  weather  the  economic  storms 
of  competition  on  his  own.  But  he  has  a 
right  to  demand  and  get  the  chance  to  buy 
andaell  in  a  free  market.  He  should  hav* 
aocea  to  all  the  metal  he  needs  as  a  raw 
material  of  his  business  from  sources  which 
do  not  unfairly  compete  with  his  output. 

The  thousands  of  Independent  producers 
of  aluminum  products,  and  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  buy  and  use  these  products 
can  never  rest  content  or  face  the  future 
with  any  assurance  that  the  alumlnimi  in- 
dustry can  grow  healthUy  so  Icug  as  this 
condition  prevails. 

Failure  of  the  Government  to  add  several 
new  companies  in  the  aluminum-making 
field  can  be  traced  to  the  following  causes. 
Existing  companies  have  the  great  advantage 
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of  owning  plants  that  cost  them  half  or  less 
than  half  of  what  plants  built  today  cost 
a  newcomer.     These  older  planU  are  now 
using    the    lowest   cost    hydroelectric    power 
while  new  planU  may  only  be  built  on  higher 
cost    power,    mostly    gas    generated.      Thus, 
the   Big  Three  can  melt  higher  cost  new 
plants  into  their  respective  systems,  thereby 
baring  a  somewhat  higher  total  cost  for  pro- 
ducing metal.     But  because  they  are  Inte- 
grated they  can  absorb  all  this  additional 
cost  In  the  higher  prices  they  get  for  the 
end  products  they  make.    The  nonlntegrated 
newcomers  would  have  no  such  advantage. 
The    Integrated    newcomer    would    have    all 
high  capital  and  production  cost  plants  to 
operate.     This   proved   sufficiently   dllBcult, 
given  the  deliberately  established   18  cenu 
per  pound  aluminum  price,  to  prevent  even 
such  an  astute  business  firm  as  Apex  Smelt- 
ing Co.  taking  advantage  of  the  Government 
proposals.    For  not  only  are  the  investments 
huge  and   extremely  difficult  to  obtain   In 
the  capital  markeU,  but  the  pay-outs  occur 
over   a   quarter  of   a   century   ahead.     This 
requires  sharp  calculation  of  the  ability  to 
survive  beyond  the   period  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's umbrella  has  been  removed  and 
the  rigors  of  competition  and  bualnees  cycles 
rsssssrt  themselves. 

A  very  Important  factor  In  the  failure  to 
attract  newcomers  Is  the  refuse;  by  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  rapid  development  of 
the  hydroelectric  potentialities  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  system.  That  Is  the  only  re- 
maining large  source  of  potential  low-coet 
electric  power  In  the  United  States.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  great  river  system  could 
produce  33.000,000  kllowatu  of  power  to  sell 
at  a  price  ranging  from  3.5  to  3.0  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour.  But  while  this  may  be  the 
starting  price  of  electric  energy,  which  puts 
It  in  the  price  range  of  economic  produc- 
tion of  aluminum,  history  shows  that  this 
re*atlvely  low  price  does  not  maintain  for- 
ever. TVA  power  was  extremely  attractive 
for  aluminum  production  at  first,  when  it 
too  was  in  this  low-price  range.  But  with 
the  Increased  Industrialization  of  the  area, 
and  higher  cost  users  seeking  power,  as  well 
as  the  stepped -up  cost  of  Its  production, 
TVA  power  contracts  are  being  revised.  With 
6-mlll  power  soon  to  be  a  reality,  that  great 
power  system  no  longer  looks  so  sttractive 
to  aluminum  producers.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  same  trend  is  likely  with  the 
increased  cost  of  new  facilities  and  demands 
for  power  from  higher-paying  customers. 

With  natural  gas  this  is  even  more  true 
as  local  areas  are  burned  out  and  gas  has  to 
be  brought  in  from  a  distance.  Plus  the  fact 
that  local  high  value  users  are  increasingly 
buying  up  the  gas  supply  available.  In  addi- 
tion. It  is  in  Increasing  demand  by  big  cities 
for  domestic  use.  Aluminum  production 
from  gas  generated  power  is  a  wasteful  use 
of  an  irreplaceable  natural  resource. 

There  is  strong  Justification  for  not  using 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
abundance  of  electric  energy  for  aluminum 
making.  If  and  when  the  political  logjam 
breaks.  Aluminum  reduction  is  no  greater 
maker  of  employment,  uses  little  sklUed  la- 
bor, adds  little  to  Industrial  development  of 
an  area.  The  Northwest  should  find  much 
more  valuable  uses  for  lU  great  Industrial 
•park,  electricity,  than  allowing  aluminum 
metal  manufacture  to  consume  It  all  with 
such  a  relatively  small  return  In  community 
advancement. 

A  calm  survey  of  our  national  situation 
leads  one  inevlUbly  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  Just  about  at  a  point,  given  no  great 
changes  in  the  technology  of  aluminum 
making,  where  the  United  States  cannot  any 
longer  afford  to  make  aluminum  if  it  can  be 
obtained  in  large  enough  quantities  and  on 
favorable  price  terms  from  other  sources. 
Just  as  we  cannot  afford  to  use  our  dwindling 
'"••ts  for  large-scale  production  of  pulp  to 
provide  our  tremendous  newsprint  needs,  and 
we  therefore  seek  the  lower  cost  product  of 
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Canada.  So  we  seem  to  be  at  that  stage  in 
our  Industrial  evolution  where  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  consider  such  arrangementa 
as  would  husband  our  remaining  hydroelec- 
tric potential  and  our  precious  but  exhausti- 
ble natural  gas  supply  to  be  put  to  other 
higher  valued  uses  than  the  making  of  alu- 
minum ingot.  I  do  not  overlook  the  possi- 
bility of  eventually  rr.aking  electric  energy 
from  coal  which  we  have  in  abundance,  but 
for  the  foreseeable  future  this  is  not  eco- 
iJbmlcally  feasible  ^or  aluminum  purposes. 

Outside  sources  of  an  abundant,  cheap 
supply  of  aluminum  should,  therefore,  be 
explored  fuUy  by  the  Government,  both  for 
defense  needs  and  for  the  requlremenU  of 
our  aluminum  Industry  which  can  only  be 
satisfied  when  aluminum  metal  is  available 
in  large  enough  amounts  from  sources  not  in 
competition  with  independents.  Aluminum 
imports  from  Canada  would  provide  dollars 
desperately  needed  to  balance  exports  which 
are  out  of  balance  currently  by  about  the 
•300,000.000  annual  coal  purchases  Canada 
makes  here. 

Incidentally,  thU  pwchase  of  metal  from 
Canada  would  not  make  necessary  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Big  Three,  for  they  would  no 
longer  be  the  only  source  of  metal  for  the 
independenu  with  whose  end  producU  they 
compete. 

Making  aluminum  metal  from  ore  offers 
relatively  little  to  labor.  This  process  pro- 
vides employment  for  one  worker  per  200,000 
pounds  of  metal  produced;  while  in  fabrica- 
tion the  ratio  Is  pne  worker  for  every  40,000 
to  50.000  pounds  of  metal  worked.  In  the 
Big  Three  establishments  It  Is  probable  that 
not  more  than  60.000  workers  are  employed, 
most  of  them  unskUled.  Among  the  Inde- 
pendent operators  and  those  working  directly 
with  aluminum,  it  is  estimated  that  the  labor 
force,  mostly  in  small  plants.  toUls  1,500,000. 

Organized  labor  has  a  real  and  Immediate 
stake  In  seeing  that  an  abundance  of  low 
cost  metal  Is  made  available  as  a  result  of 
the  current  expansion  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  not  only  will  business  expan- 
sion result  in  more  employment,  but  low 
cost  metal  increases  the  number  of  uses  to 
which  aluminum  can  be  put.  It  means,  too, 
that  many  of  these  uses  are  in  the  highly 
skilled  fields,  where  organization  of  workers 
is  easier  and  more  effective.  If  the  metal  can 
t>e  kept  low  In  cost,  there  Is  a  much  wider 
spread  between  It  and  the  final  price  to  be 
charged  for  the  product  which  la  competitive 
with  similar  products  made  from  other  met- 
als. Here  is  an  area  where  higher  wages  be- 
come possible.  In  fact,  the  wage  scale  pos- 
sible to  be  paid  by  the  employer  Is  to  no 
small  degree  dependent  on  the  price  he  has 
to  pay  for  his  raw  material,  metal  or  semi- 
finished forms. 

INSUaiNO    AK    AOXQUATC   StTTFLT    OF    ALUMIirVlC 

roa  OKTCMSx  and  postdefknsx 

Three  possible  alternatives  were  suggested 
in  a  previous  chapter  on  how  we  might  ob- 
tain sufficient  aluminum  for  any  defense 
eventuality,  under  conditions  insuring  an 
abundant  amount  of  aluminum  for  inde- 
pendent users  once  peace  reestablishes  nor- 
mal economic  conditions.  That  aluminum 
must  come  to  them  from  aluminum  makers 
who  are  not  in  competition  with  their  own 
production  of  goods.  In  part,  the  three  alter- 
natives are  again  reviewed  in  the  pages 
following. 

One  possibility  is  the  addition  of  several 
nonlntegrated  metal  makers  as  a  result  of 
Government  action  that  would  insure  their 
chances  of  survival  in  the  post-defense  pe- 
riod. That  would  require  large  Government 
subsidies  to  get  their  capital  costs  down  com- 
parable to  the  existing  Big  Three,  and  low- 
cost  electric  power  for  their  current  opera- 
tions. Neither  is  possible  now  nor  to  the 
foreseeable  future;  nor  Is  the  subsidy  ap- 
proach economically  sound  or  poUtically 
desirable. 


The  second  possibUity  U  divorce  of  the 
metal  making  part  of  the  business  from  fab- 
ricating activities  of  the  Big  Three.  Then, 
enlarge  the  Big  Three  to  make  al!  the  metal 
needed.  This  would  require  antitrust  ac- 
tion, with  very  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
outcome  In  the  courts.  It  presumes  that  we 
still  have  low-cost  power  available  for  a  min- 
imum of  400.000  tons  of  aluminum  reduction 
capacity  which  Just  does  not  exist  now  to 
the  United  SUtes.  That  way  offers  no  pros- 
pect of  immediate  relief  to  the  thousands  of 
independents  now  the  economic  vassals  of 
the  Big  Three  who  have  the  aluminum  ingot 
and  semlfabricated  forms  which  constitute 
their  raw  material. 

The  third  alternative  Is  a  proposal  that 
we  seek  large  additional  amounU  of 
aluminum  Ingot  from  Canadian  sources,  with 
the  rapid  full  development  there  of  new 
aluminum-making  facilities  that  are  now 
under  construction  at  Kltlmat  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. This  aluminum  wUl  be  produced  at 
lowest  power  and  other  costs  initially.  In 
the  future  costs  will  be  further  reduced.  For 
generation  of  electric  power  it  will  make  use 
of  water  which  does  not  have  a  better  eco- 
nomic value,  thus  making  a  net  addition  to 
our  supply  of  electric  energy. 

This  aluminum  would  not  Involve  subsi- 
dies from  the  American  taxpayer.  It  would 
come  from  a  friendly  neighboring  country 
with  which  we  have  a  working  agreement  for 
the  adjustment  of  international  economic 
problems  and  which,  by  a  long,  continuous 
record  has  become  closely  identified  with  us 
In  mutually  satisfactory  economic  relation- 
ships. Alcan  operates  in  this  country  strict- 
ly according  to  our  own  CMP  prices  and 
other  controls.  More  metal  from  that  com- 
pany would  be  obtained  by  a  simple  pur- 
chase order  at  prevailing  market  prices  for 
the  amount  needed. 

The  Canadian  company  does  not  now,  nor 
is  it  ever  likely  to  compete  In  semifinished 
or  end  products  with  American  firms.  It  is 
primarily  a  metal-producing  organization. 
It  can  be  so  and  make  a  substantial  return 
on  Its  Investment  because  of  the  great  natural 
advantages  of  abundant  low-cost  hydroelec- 
tric power,  a  large  steamship  line  for  the 
shipping  of  raw  materials,  and  vast  devel. 
oped  deposits  of  low -cost,  high-grade  baux- 
ite. It  cannot  enter  the  fabricating  end  of 
the  business  within  the  United  States  with- 
out developing  a  large  and  complicated  sys- 
tem of  plants  and  outlets  here  or  establish- 
ing big  fabricating  facilities  In  Canada, 
thereby  facing  a  transportation  cost  of  fin- 
ished goods  that  is  extremely  high  If  not 
prohibitive.  Alcan  appears  bent  on  making 
Its  bid  for  our  business,  as  It  has  all  the 
years  In  the  past,  strictly  as  a  supplier  of 
togot  and  pig  aluminum. 

Alcan  has  offered  to  sell  a  very  substcmtlal 
amount  of  aluminum  directly  to  the  defense 
stockpile,  or  to  our  own  Independents  for 
their  defense  and  civilian  needs.  It  asks  no 
subsidies  or  advances.  Reasonably,  It  seeks 
to  protect  the  huge  Investment  that  would 
be  required  for  this  purpose  by  having  our 
Government  agree  to  take  whatever  part  of 
the  agreed-upon  total  of  metal  the  inde- 
pendents did  not  purchase.  Barring  some 
unforeseen  depression,  this  would  hardly  oc- 
cur for  Alcan 's  low  costs  of  production  make 
her  the  cheapest  source  of  supply  for  Amer- 
ican Independents.  If  it  did,  however,  Jt 
would  present  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
our  Government  to  acquire  the  nucleus  of  a 
defense  stockpile  for  emergency  use.  That 
would  be  a  cheap  form  of  insurance  for 
Government  and  private  business.  It  could 
ease  any  transition  period  such  as  we  are  now 
going  through  so  that  thousands  of  Inde- 
pendent concerns  would  not  again  face 
disaster. 

Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  after  long  study 
of  the  American  aluminum  situation,  and  a 
oonttoued  toterest  to  finding  the  answer  to 
the  needs  of  the  independents  for  an  aseurad 
supply  of  metal  froos  sovroas  which  4o  not 
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eompete  vlth  tham  In  their  biwlnesses,  and 
tbe  (allure  of  all  our  efforts  to  solve  this 
problein  ttu-ough  the  Introduction  of  a  num- 
ber of  nonlntegrated  independent  domestio 
aliuninum  makers,  I  conclude  that  the  Ca« 
nadtan  source  offers  the  best  passible  way  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  aluminum  fabri- 
cators. 

The  presence  of  a  sizable  competitor  for 
the  raw  materials  market  should  offer  them 
real  competition  both  in  making  metal  avail- 
able and  in  keeping  the  price  down,  vital 
tmBtan  to  the  many  thousands  of  American 
ladapoKlents  who  do  not  now  enjoy  such 
conditions.  Or.  If  these  Integrated  glanu 
Bhould  frankly  prefer  to  cut  off  the  small 
•mounts  of  metal  now  being  fed  out  to  the 
Independents  and  instead  to  manufacture 
that  metal  into  products  competitive  with 
these  independents,  this  would  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  without  any  stigma 
being  attached  to  their  activity. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  (Alcan) 
to  now  building  a  huge  installation  in  the 
British  Coliunbia  wilderness  known  In  the 
trade  as  the  Kltlmat  project.  Investment 
of  several  million  dollars  bas  already  been 
made.  It  is  expected  to  cost  over  half  a 
billion  dollars  to  complete. 

In  time,  the  producers  of  aluminum  metal 
will  have  to  face  competition  of  this  Kitl- 
aiat  output;  and  the  17.000  fabricators  of 
aluminum  products  in  the  United  States  will 
find  it  a  source  of  considerable  supply. 

The  only  Issue  of  immediate  concern  to 
both  metal  makers  and  metal  users  In  the 
United  States  la  whether  the  rate  of  comple- 
tkm  of  the  Kltlmat  project  will  be  stepped 
up  by  actions  which  this  Government  may 
take.  IS  no  action  is  taken,  then  the  com- 
pleUon  of  Kltlmat  will  be  phased  according 
to  the  availability  of  capital.  This  will  mean 
a  slower  completion  of  the  plant,  leas  metal 
available  for  our  use  soon.  That  could  nrove 
hazardoiis  to  our  defense  effort  and  ruinous 
to  the  many  thousands  of  Independent  alu- 
minum firms  who  have  little  or  no  prospect 
Of  getting  much  metal  from  the  cxnrent  or 
prospective  production  of  metal  within  the 
United  States.  If  some  appropriate  action 
Is  taken  by  our  Government,  the  Kltlmat 
project  could  be  completed  within  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time  with  beneficial  results 
both  to  our  defense  plana  and  otir  civilian 
needs  for  the  metal. 

^°  '•'  ■*  •*  known,  there  is  no  proposal  to 
grant  any  subsidy  to  the  Canadian  company 
to  hasten  the  completion  of  its  Kltlmat 
plants.  The  proposal  currently  before  us  is 
one  to  Insure  the  company  against  some 
sudden  or  unexpected  faUure  In  the  United 
States  metal  market.  The  plan  talked  about 
Is  one  whereby  Alcan  would  supply  metal 
either  directly  to  our  defense  program  or 
to  our  Independent  users  for  their  priority 
uses  and  legitimate  civilian  business  In  some 
minimum  amount.  If  some  abrupt  cesaa- 
tlon  of  defense  allocations  of  aluminum  and 
■harp  downswing  In  general  business  con- 
ditions would  make  it  impossible  for  Alcan 
to  sell  Its  metal  through  these  channels,  then 
the  guarantee  of  the  Government  would  take 
the  form  of  a  purchase  of  a  mlnlmimi  agreed- 
upon  amount  of  metal  for  the  Government 
BtockpUe  of  strategic  materials  for  some  rea- 
sonable period  of  time— say  for  S  years  or 

Kltlmat  competition  means  the  possibility 
of  real  price  competition  in  raw  materials  in 
large  quantities  of  metal.  If  our  national 
policy  is  to  protect  three  or  four  heavily 
capitalised  and  subsidized  American  cor- 
porations against  the  chance  of  the  17,000 
Indetwndent  business  firms  getting  raw  ma- 
terials at  lowest  possible  price  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  business,  then  Kltlmat  is 
luidesirable  competition.  But  then  national 
policy  would  require  that  the  Big  Thre« 
cease  to  be  the  toughest  competition  of  th« 
indiependenta  in  the  products  they  make  and 
*     ■     "   supply  them  directly  with  all  the 


metal  they  can  use  on  firm  delivery  schedules 
which  enable  them  to  plan  their  business 
operations  ahead.  There  is  little  likelihood 
of  this  becoming  the  basis  of  national  policy. 

If  there  appears  danger  of  unfair  com* 
petition  from  Canadian  or  other  foreign 
sources,  then  the  husky  Infant  Industry  rf 
American  aluminum  can  be  protected 
through  the  tariff,  after  a  showing  of  na- 
tional interest  in  a  protective  tariff. 

Only  if  Alcan  developed  vast  faculties  for 
making  aluminxmi  fabricated  products  froxh 
Its  low-cost  Kltlmat  reduction  plant*  and 
put  them  into  competition  within  the  United 
SUtes  would  there  appear  to  be  serious  im- 
pairment of  the  interests  and  future  of 
private  Independent  aluminum  users  frooi 
an  expansion  of  Alcan  reduction  facilitlea. 
If  Alcan  remains  strictly  a  supplier  of  ingot 
and  pig  aluminxmi  for  the  United  States 
market,  as  she  has  been  almost  exclusively 
In  the  years  past,  there  is  no  danger  from 
this  source.  If.  however,  she  shifted  to  tha 
making  of  aluminum  products,  then  not  only 
would  the  freight  cost  factor  work  to  her 
disadvantage  but  the  instrument  of  the  tariff 
could  be  most  effectively  imposed. 

Our  domestic  producers  are  subject  to  tba 
rules  of  doing  business  laid  down  by  our 
laws,  especially  the  anUtrust  laws.  When 
the  foreign  producer  enters  and  does  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Statea.  he  Is  subject  to 
our  laws  in  the  conduct  of  his  business 
transactions  here. 

UnUl  recenUy.  Alcan  had  been  a  com- 
monly held  corpcH-atlon  with  Alcoa.  It 
could  be  argued  that  we  did  not  then  have 
a  real  foreign  lnde{>endent  offering  metal 
to  American  users.  Now,  under  the  years 
long  surveillance  of  our  own  Department  of 
Justice,  a  divestiture  of  conunon  ownership 
of  controlling  stock  is  going  forward  which, 
when  satisfactorily  completed  will  make 
Alcan  actually  an  indepiendent  competitor 
of  Alcoa.  In  the  meantime,  the  heavy  hold- 
ings of  Alcoa's  largest  stockholders  are  belny 
held  In  trust  by  a  trio  of  court-appointed 
American  voters  who  are  lurelated  to  Alcoa, 
thus  providing  a  working  independence  from 
now  henceforward. 

Would  It  not  be  better  to  establish  new 
American  Independents  than  depend  on  Al- 
can for  metal,  say  five  or  six  newcomers  who 
by  their  very  number  and  diversity  of  Inter- 
ests would  seek  to  supply  our  market  with 
the  metal  It  requires?  Even  if,  as  suggested 
recently  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
to  charge  of  antitrust  proceedings,  that 
would  require  supporting  them  with  a  pre- 
mium price  of  metal  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment? <  That  is  no  solution,  and  no  way  to 
Insure  entrance  and  survival  In  the  alumi- 
num field,  nor  wUl  it  create  a  healthy  com- 
petitive source  of  metal  to  independent 
uaers.  There  are  still  the  high  costs  of  op- 
erating due  to  high-cost  power  to  be  faced. 
even  If  the  Government  generously  wrote 
off  much  of  the  capital  costs  In  order  to 
equalize  the  newcomer's  status  with  the 
Big  Three  who  have  already  had  such  treat- 
ment. There  Is  the  matter  of  integration 
to  be  ftwed,  and  this  appears  to  be  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  In  the  way  of  ex- 
panding metal  production  for  the  benefit 
of  our  Independent  metal  uaers. 


Uaited  States  Aid  Breeds  Tr<wble  for  Reds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORH 

or  CLLirOBXIA 

ZN  THB  BOUSE  OP  REPRXSZNTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1952 

Mr.  YORTY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  (L^ect  attention  to  the  following 


editorial  by  Mr.  Virgil  Pinkley,  one  of 
our  Nation's  best-informed  publishers: 
[Procn  th«  Los  Angeles  Idrror  of  March  23, 

19S3] 
VmrxD  STATca  Am  Bbbeim  TSoubu  fob  Rsm 

There  are  solid  evidences  that  Russia  ti 
having  trouble  with  her  satellite  natioaa. 

Intelligence  reports  definitely  confirm 
Important  underground  anti-Red  resist- 
ance movemenu  in  Poland  and  Ceechoalo- 
vakia.  Now  there  Is  word  that  a  Bulgarian 
avenger  movement  is  gaining  strength.  The 
avengers  are  killing  Red  officials  and  secret 
polloe  and  the  authorities  haven't  been  able 
to  stamp  them  out. 

These  evidences  of  defection  from  llcacow 
are  significant.  They  are  also  powerful 
arguments  for  continuing  United  Statea  aid 
to  friendly  European  nations.     Here's  why: 

1.  If  the  United  States  contlnties  to  shore 
up  the  economy  of  friendly  nations.  It'  will 
encourage  the  underground  anti-Reds  to 
new  attacks  on  the  Communists.  Improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  the  free  countries 
cause  Increased  dissatisfaction  among 
Russia's  slave  peoples. 

a.  If  the  United  States  should  "dtunp"  tta 
friends  and  abandon  the  aid  program,  the 
resistance  movements  In  the  Red  satellite 
states  would  be  discouraged.  Russia  woxild 
gain  in  such  a  situation. 

It  Is  significant  Indeed  that  the  United 
Statea  Conununlsts  are  foaming  at  the  mouth 
in  opposition  to  continued  United  State* 
economic  aid  to  free  Europe.  That  alone 
should  prove  that  such  aid  Is  regarded  as 
dangerous  by  Russia. 

The  aid  program  should  be  hedged  about 
by  new  safeguards,  its  administration  tight- 
ened up  and  its  size  carefully  examined,  but 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  another  year 
of  aid  will  be  a  sound  Invectment. 


Wliat  Abort  tke  SoMll-Basbcss  Mas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  L  WILUS 

or  iiOTnsuMa 
IM  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRSSSNTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  the  Members  of 
this  great  body  will  have  to  vote  on 
amendments  to  the  Robinson -Pa  tman 
law.  The  amendments  are  quite  tech- 
nical and  very  diflScult  to  understand 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  tMick- 
ground  of  this  law  as  It  was  first  con- 
ceived In  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914.  Hav- 
ing heard  the  evidence  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  m« 
to  discuss  the  ABCs  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  law  which  was  adopted  in  1936 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act  I 
was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  at  that 
time  and  therefore  no  credit  nor  blame 
can  be  ascribed  to  me  for  its  adoption. 

Passage  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  law 
was  urged  upon  Congress  by  National. 
State,  and  local  associations  of  whole- 
salers, retailers,  druggists,  filling  station 
operators,  and  similar  groups  of  small- 
business  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  small  business  is  really 
the  backbone  of  our  national  structure. 
Small  business,  those  who  finance  It, 
those  who  by  their  work  keep  it  going, 
are  the  ones  who  pay  the  larger  part  of 
the  tax  bill.    If  small  business  cannot 
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continue  to  exist,  then  we  an  go  down 
together.  Neither  big  business  nor  the 
Government  Itself  can  get  along  without 
small  business.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  free  and  competitive  enterprise 
system. 

Those  were  and  are  the  sponsors  of  the 
Robinson-Pa  tman  Act.  and  I  have  asso- 
ciated myself  with  them  at  every  reason- 
able opportunity  in  the  Congress. 

BACXCIOX7NS 

Let  us  first  review  the  background  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  law.  Prior  to  Its 
adoption,  it  had  been  the  persistent  pol- 
icy of  large  establishments  and  chain 
stores  to  seek  out.  demand,  and  receive 
si>ecial  and  unwarranted  jprice  conces- 
sions of  the  goods  they  twught  from 
manufacturers. 

I  do  not  mean  the  customary  lower 
prices  obtainable  by  all  retailers  who  can 
discount  their  bills  for  cash,  as  compared 
with  the  higher  prices  which  must  be 
paid  for  the  same  items  by  competitors 
who  buy  on  credit.  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  case  of  the  big  merchant  who  pays 
lower  prices  than  the  little  merchant  for 
the  same  commodities  be<ause  one  pur- 
chases in  large  quantities  while  the  other 
has  to  buy  in  small  lots.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  savings  in  freight  to  the  big 
fellow  who  deals  In  carload  lots  along- 
side the  little  guy  who  orders  in  less  than 
carload  lots.  And  I  am  not  speaking 
about  the  due  allowance  for  differences 
in  cost  of  manufacture  which  can  be 
passed  on  to  a  particular  buyer  who  is 
clever  enough  to  have  his.  stock  filled  or 
his  merchandise  packed  in  a  special  way. 

It  is  most  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  these  advantages — cash  discounts, 
savings  in  freight  based  on  quantity  buy- 
ing, differentials  which  make  due  allow- 
ance for  differences  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  delivery,  resulting  from 
the  differing  methods  or  quantities  in 
which  commodities  are  sold  to  purchas- 
ers— all  such  advantages  have  always 
been  available  to  all  operators.  These 
advantages  are  considered  as  rewards  for 
business  efflclency  under  our  free  and 
competitive  enterprise  system.  Such 
fair  business  practices  were  customary 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  and  they  have  not  been 
changed  by  that  law.  No  responsible 
Member  of  Congress  and  no  efficient 
wholesaler,  retailer,  hardware  store,  drug 
Store,  filling  station  operator,  or  small. 
Independent  businessman  would  have  it 
otherwise. 

Thus,  an  efllcient  small  operator  is 
able  to  pass  on  savings  to  his  customers 
just  like  a  large  efficient  operator  can 
pass  on  such  savings  to  his.  as  against 
competitors  who  are  not  efficient.  We 
want  to  retain  this  system,  and  the 
Robinson-Patman  law,  far  from  chang- 
ing encourages  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  local  businessman  is  the  leader  in  his 
community.  Because  of  his  civic  pride 
and  the  personalized  nature  of  his  serv- 
ices he  is  more  efficient  than  the  chain 
stores  whose  real  heads  don't  even  reside 
in  town. 

The  chain  stores,  therefore,  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  and  still  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  discounts  for  cash,  tremendous 
savings  because  of  quantity  buying,  and 
so  on.    But  prior  to  the  enactment  of 


the  law  of  Congress  I  am  discussing, 
large  establishments  and  chain  stores 
wanted  sometlilng  more.  They  Insisted 
on,  and  l>ecause  of  their  tremendous 
bujring  power  they  were  in  a  position  to 
demand  and  receive,  unwarranted  con- 
cessions under  the  counter,  so  to  speak, 
under  such  guises  as  excessive  free 
goods,  brokerage,  commissions,  rebates, 
and  so  on.  You  must  realize  and  under- 
stand that  such  price  concessions  were 
not  at  all  connected  with  qualities  of 
efficiency  not  possessed  by  independent 
businessmen,  yet  they  were  reserved  for 
and  granted  to  chain  stores  only  and 
not  allowed  to  small,  independent 
operators. 

Numerous  specific  examples  of  price 
discriminations  granted  to  chain  stores 
were  cited  In  hearings  before  the  so- 
called  Patman  committee  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress.  And  later  adjudicated 
cases  brought  the  practices  closely  to 
light. 


suiting  from  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions, do  exist  and  must  continue  under 
our  free  and  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  prohibition  of  certain  prac- 
tices was,  therefore,  carefully  tempered 
with  permission  of  all  reasonable  and 
customary  activities. 

WHAT  rr  PBORIBTrS  AND  WHAT  IT  PEMOTa 

Specifically,  what  practices  are  pro- 
hibited and  what  activities  are  per- 
mitted? 

We  frequently  hear  loose  statements 
to  the  effect  or  at  least  implying  that 
the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended  by  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  requires  the  sell- 
ing of  commodities  of  like  grade  and 
quality  at  the  same  price,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. I  have  tried  to  explain  that 
this  is  not  so,  but  the  point  bears  repe- 
tition to  bring  the  law  into  clear  focus. 

The  act  does  not  prohibit  all  price  dif- 
ferentials. On  the  contrary,  it  specifi- 
cally permits  the  manufacturer  or  sup- 
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eight  Federal  Trade  Commission  page 
169  and  page  186 — involving  the  optical 
ivnd  drug  business,  price  discriminations 
forced  small  drug  stores  to  pay  25  per- 
cent liigher  than  the  prices  big  dealers 
were  required  to  pay.  In  a  more  recent 
case — Federal  Trade  Commission  Docket 
No.  4933 — the  discriminations  in  some 
Instances  were  so  great  that  the  small 
grocery  stores  were  found  to  be  paying 
prices  33  percent  higher  than  the  large 
favored  merchandiser. 

These  and  numerous  similar  examples, 
together  with  the  comprehensive  find- 
ings of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
itself,  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
during  the  1930's  chain  stores  were  re- 
ceiving price  discriminations  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  give  them  an  insur- 
mountable competitive  advantage  over 
Independent  merchants.  No  matter  how 
efficient  they  might  be,  the  independent 
merchants  could  not  possibly  compete 
against  a  rival  which  was  gaining  the 
benefit  of  such  widespread  concessions 
on  its  merchandise,  whether  groceries, 
drugs,  hardware,  gasoline,  or  other  com- 
modities. 

WHAT  THI  UIW  PKOTDES 

The  Clayton  Act  of  1914.  as  amended 
by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  of  1936> 
provides  as  follows: 

It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person  en- 
gaged In  commerce  •  •  •  to  discrimi- 
nate in  price  between  different  purchasers 
of  commodities  of  like  grade  and  quality. 
•  •  •  where  the  effect  of  such  discrimi- 
nation may  be  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
any  line  of  commerce,  or  to  Injive,  destroy, 
or  prevent  competition  •  •  • :  Provided. 
Toat  nothing  herein  contained  shall  pre- 
vent differentials  which  make  only  due 
allowance  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  inanu- 
facture.  tale,  or  delivery  resulting  from  the 
differing  methods  or  quantities  in  which  such 
commodities  are  to  such  p\ux;haaers  sold  or 
delivered. 

This  law  was  drafted  with  utmost  care 
and  its  general  objectives  are  clearly 
stated.  Congress  well  realized  that  even 
good  businessmen  do  not  all  do  business 
In  exactly  the  same  way. 

Accordingly,  it  did  not  require  or  im- 
pose new  methods  of  doing  business.  It 
recognized  that  price  differentials,  re- 


and  quality  to  different  customers  at 
different  prices,  where  the  difference  is 
due  to  normal  discoimt  for  cash,  quan- 
tity buying,  freight  savings,  and  other 
varieties  of  customary  and  acceptable 
business  practices. 

BuU  when  price  discriminations  are 
made  under  the  counter  as  a  persistent 
practice  that  is  another  question.  What 
the  act  prohibits  is  purely  arbitrary  price 
discrimination,  not  remotely  connected 
with  economic  reasons,  so  that  the  dis- 
crimination may  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monop- 
oly or  to  endanger,  destroy,  or  prevent 
competition.  Such  price  discrimination 
means  that  a  manufacturer  or  supplier 
has  two  prices,  a  secret  and  very  low 
price  for  a  few  favored  customers  such 
as  chain  stores,  and  a  so-called  public 
liigh  price  for  the  independent  little- 
business  man  in  the  community  such  as 
the  corner  grocery  store,  hardware  store 
drug  store,  and  filling  station.  When  the 
effect  of  such  a  club  in  the  hands  of  chain 
stores  is  to  lessen  competition,  to  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly,  to  injure,  destroy, 
or  prevent  competition,  then  the  act  pro- 
vides that  such  action  may  be  restrained 
or  stopped  by  a  cease-and-desist  order 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  this  matter  and 
reported  to  the  Congress  that  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  law 
chain  stores  did  use  those  unwarranted 
price  discriminations  as  such  a  club.  The 
Commission  found  that — 

The  chains  in  many  instances  discriminate 
In  the  resale  of  merchandise  (obtained  by 
concessions  under  the  counter)  by  maintain- 
ing higher  prices  In  localities  where  com- 
petition was  absent  or  weak  and  cutting 
prices  aggressively  in  those  localities  where 
aggressive  competition  was  encountered. 

In  other  words,  prior  to  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  the  chain  stores  quite 
naturally  used  those  secret  price  dis- 
criminations ranging  from  10  percent 
on  up  to  their  own  advantage.  To  be 
sure,  they  always  used  price  leaders  on 
certain  items  to  attract  customers  to 
buy  other  merchandise.  And  frequently 
they  did  pass  on  cheaper  prices  generally 
to  customers,  not  so  much  as  a  favor  to 
customers  than  as  a  campaign  to  mole^ 
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the  tman  Indepeodent  openton  !n  tli« 
y^MWHu^iiitty  Bot  wben  the  campaign 
reached  tbe  point  where  eompe  witiom  was 
kaacned.  injured.  destroyMl.  or  pre- 
vented, then  they  woiikl  return  to  hish 
prices.   That  was  the  crux  of  the  finding. 

Very  large  chains  were  in  an  ideal  posi- 
tion to  accomplish  this  purpose.  TalM 
one  with  100  stores,  spread  out  in  as  many 
towns,  as  against  the  small  single  store 
owner  in  one  town.  The  local  operator 
has  100  percent  of  his  assets  invested  in 
the  store  in  his  town.  The  chain  has 
only  1  percent  of  its  assets  Invested  In 
that  town.  Now  to  begin  with,  the  chain 
has  the  apparent  edge  because  of  big 
savings  In  quantity  buying,  which  is 
lawful  That  in  itself  does  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  local  merchant  who  can 
more  than  take  care  of  himself  tinder 
normal  conditions.  He  runs  his  own 
business  and  watches  his  overhead.  He 
knows  everyone  in  the  community.  He  is 
part  of  the  community  and  contacts  with 
his  customers  are  on  a  personal  basis. 
But  tf  in  addition  to  business  savings  the 
chain  is  permitted  to  demand  large 
secret  under  the  counter  concessions  not 
granted  to  the  local  merchant,  then  the 
competitive  advantage  is  deemed  to  be 
unfair  under  the  terms  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  law.  The  reason  is  that  in  the 
event  of  a  temporary  aggressive  price 
war  in  that  town  the  chain  would  be  in  a 
position  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  local 
merchant,  who  has  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket,  the  combined  under  the  coimter 
concessions  derived  from  the  other  99 
stores  of  the  chain,  if  that  were  neces- 
sary to  put  the  small  merchant  out  of 
business. 

Under  the  Robinson -Pa tman  law,  a 
manufacturer  can  come  into  a  territory 
and  give  a  good  price  to  all  his  custom- 
ers and  undersell  another  manufac- 
turer In  the  same  area.  This  promotes 
Wholesale  competition.  But  what  the 
law  forbids  Is  for  a  manufacturer  to 
arbitrarily  discriminate  in  his  prices 
among  his  own  customers  by  granting 
a  secret  and  very  low  price  to  a  favored 
one  which  he  does  not  accord  to  the 
others,  even  when  ell  customers  are 
e<iually  efficient  and  have  about  the  same 
buying  policies. 

I  repeat  that  we  do  have  room  In  our 
economy  for  large  and  small  operators, 
for  big  business  and  little  business,  for 
chain  stores  and  little  merchants.  But 
it  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  the 
sanctions  and  limited  restrictions  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  as  amended  by  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act,  are  reasonable  and 
should  be  maintained  and  enforced. 
rmoroato  amzxdmxmts 

There  has  been  an  agitation  to  amend, 
and  in  my  opinion  to  weaken  if  not  de- 
stroy the  practical  effectiveness  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  law  ever  since  the  de- 
cision of  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  In- 
diana case  rendered  in  April  1949. 

In  that  case  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  sold 
gas  at  wholesale  and  retail  in  the  De- 
troit area.  It  had  a  few  wholesaler  cus- 
tomers and  about  400  retail  or  filling- 
station  customers.  One  operator  owned 
a  string  of  filling  stations  and  advised 
Standard,  in  effect,  that  unless  he  re- 


cetred  a  cheaper  or  wholesale  price  ha 
would  deal  with  another  oil  company. 
Btaadard  did  sell  to  this  operator  at 
wholfle  price  from  then  on  and 
granted  this  operator  a  differential  of 
about  2  cents  per  gallon.  The  impor- 
tant point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the 
price  differential  could  not  be  wholly 
Justified  becaucc  of  quantity  buying ;  and 
to  that  exent  the  favored  operator  re- 
ceived a  purely  arbitrary,  discriminatory 
price.  The  result  was  that  Standard  was 
selliiv  to  this  preferred  customer  at  2 
cents  per  gallon  less  than  it  was  selling 
to  its  own  other  customers,  numbering 
about  400.  With  this  2  cents  per  gallon 
club  in  hand  the  favored  operator  was 
enabled  to  under-cut  the  price  of  his 
competitors  to  the  public  He  drew 
away  the  trade  from  the  other  small 
filling  stations  and  a  number  of  them 
actually  had  to  go  out  of  business.  The 
Court  of  Appeiils  held  that  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and 
the  favored  customer,  as  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  400  other  customers  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  was  an  unfair  practice. 

Bills  were  prDmptly  introduced  h\  Con- 
gress to  a:neiid  the  Robinson-Patman 
law  In  such  a  *ay  as  to  reverse  that  de- 
cision. But  in  the  meantime  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  took  an  appeal,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  re- 
versed the  holding  of  the  lower  appellate 
court.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  victory 
originally  won  by  small,  independent 
Imsiness  did  not  long  survive. 

With  eqiial  haste  bills  were  introduced 
In  Congress  after  the  Supreme  Comt  de- 
cision. The  proponents  contend  that 
the  pvanpoae  of  the  last  set  of  bills  is  to 
cement  court-made  law  into  an  act  of 
Congress.  In  other  words,  at  first,  when 
they  lost  the  case  in  the  court  of  appeals 
they  wanted  a  law  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sion; and  having  won  the  case  In  the 
Supreme  Coart  they  now  want  a  law  to 
afllrm  the  latest  holding.  They  say  the 
Supreme  Court  might  change  its  mind 
and  so  they  want  an  act  of  Congress  to 
seal  the  RobiJison-Patman  law  in  a  box. 

To  my  mind  this  is  a  strange  and  cer- 
tainly unusuad  procedin'e.  When  the 
Supreme  Court  enters  into  a  field  of  pub- 
Uc  policy  reserved  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  Congress  is 
justified  In  stepping  in  to  reverse  that 
tribunal,  but  it  is  unheard  of  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  law  for  the  purpose  of 
affirming  a  court  decision. 

If  the  proposed  amendment  would  only 
afBrm  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  then 
It  clearly  is  not  needed.  But  I  cannot 
shake  from  my  mind  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  would  do  more. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  favored 
customer  represented  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  that  unless  he  received  the  lower 
price  he  would  deal  with  another  oil 
company.  As  a  defense  to  the  suit, 
Standard  offered  to  prove  two  points: 
First,  that  It  had  to  meet  the  proposed 
lower  price  of  the  other  oil  company  in 
order  to  retain  this  particular  custom- 
er; and  second,  that  the  price,  if  granted 
by  the  other  oil  company,  would  have 
been  lawful  so  far  as  that  company  was 
concerned.  Stated  in  another  way. 
Standard  offered  to  show  that  what  it 
did  was  to  meet  the  equally  lower  and 


lawful  price  of  a  competitor  tax  good  faith 
In  order  to  retain  a  customer. 

TiM  court  of  appeal  held  that  this 
would  not  change  the  propositian  that 
the  effect  of  the  discriminatory  price  was 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  one  customer 
a  club  to  put  Standard's  own  other  cus- 
tomeis  out  of  business,  and  it  refused  to 
consider  the  evidence.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  this  evidence  should  be 
received  and  considered.  The  Court  said: 

TlMT*  sbould  be  »  ftiuUng  m  to  wbttber  or 
not  petitioner's  price  reduction  wm  made  la 
good  faith  to  meet  a  lawfal.  equally  low  prloe 
or  a  oompetltcr. 

Petlttoner  placed  it*  reUanoe  upon  erl- 
denoe  oAered  to  abow  that  tta  lower  prlee 

*  *     •     wae     made     la    order     to    retain 

*  *     *     a  custSmer. 

Not  once  or  twice,  but  In  IS  different 
passages  in  the  course  of  the  opinion  and 
In  footnotes,  the  Supreme  Court  repeated 
and  reiterated  that  what  it  approved  was 
for  Standard  in  good  faith  to  meet  an 
equally  low  and  lawful  price  of  a  com- 
petitor in  order  to  retain  a  customer. 
The  Court  accordingly  remanded  the 
case  for  further  proceedings  consistent 
with  such  holding.  That  was  the  heart, 
the  nub  of  the  opinion. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Robinson- 
Patman  law  would  go  much  further  than 
what  the  Supreme  Court  approved.  Tlia 
amendment  would  permit  more  and  pro- 
hibit less.  It  would  make  the  meeting 
of  competition  in  good  faith  a  complete 
defense  imder  facts  and  circumstances 
not  presented  in  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Indiana  case  and  not  considered  by  the 
Court. 

For  Instance,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  affirmatively  say  that  the 
meeting  of  an  equally  low  price  is  only 
Justified  In  self-defense  in  order  to  retain 
a  customer.  In  the  above  case,  suppose 
the  other  oil  company  had  not  ap- 
proached Standard's  customer  with  a 
lower  price:  do  you  think  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  permitted  Standard 
to  adopt  that  price  and  pass  It  on  se- 
cretly to  only  one  of  Its  customers  and 
thus  empower  that  customer  to  drive 
Standard's  own  other  customers  out  of 
business? 

Again,  the  proposed  amendment  does 
not  affirmatively  provide  that  the  price 
to  be  met  must  be  a  lawful  inice.  Do 
3rou  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  cited  would  have  approved  a 
practice  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  adopt- 
ing the  unlawful  price  of  another  oil 
company,  not  in  self-defense  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  a  customer,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  new  customen 
at  the  expense  of  others  who  are  paytflV 
higher  prices? 

Such  circumstances  were  not  pre- 
sented before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
decision  and  it  Is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana  case  did  not  pass  on 
and  approve  the  practice  of  a  manu- 
facturer or  supplier  in  meeting  or  adopt- 
ing the  unlawful  price  of  a  competitor 
In  order,  not  in  self-defense  to  retain 
old  customers  but  to  aetk.  out  and  ob- 
tain new  ones. 

If  Congress  would  validate  snch  prao* 
tices  it  would  be  making  it  lawful  for 
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manufacturers  and  suppliers  to  play  the 
game  of  •'Follow  the  leader."  even  though 
the  leader  were  pursuing  an  imlawful 
course.  If  unlawful  price  leadership 
were  permitted  in  order  to  obtain  new 
customers  and  harass  other  customers, 
once  a  supplier  was  brazen  enough  to 
violate  the  law  others  could  follow  suit 
with  Impunity.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
fear  might  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  In  the  absence  of  affirma- 
tive language  along  the  lines  I  have  In- 
dicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
marks is  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the 
proposition  that  if  Congress  does  decide 
to  act,  we  will  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  the  wordinj,'  of  the  law.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  has  to  do  with  pro- 
cedure and  burden  of  proof  in  the  prose- 
cution of  an  action  under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  law.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  law  as  originally  enacted  was  to  de- 
vise a  procedure  whereby  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  can  nip  in  the  bud 
snd  stop  unfair  trade  practices  in  their 
Initial  or  incipient  stages. 

We  must  not  open  such  a  breach  In 
the  wall  as  to  permit  the  guilty  to  es- 
cape after  having  caused  irreparable  in- 
Jury.  We  must  ruard  against  tying  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
m  such  a  way  that  they  can  only  act 
after  the  victims  of  unfair  competition 
are  either  badly  hurt  or  commercially 
dead. 
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The  Key  to  Defease 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

I  or  nxiMoia 

Df  Tta  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  inserting  in  the  CoRGScssioifAL  Rxc- 
oiD  a  very  timely  and  extremely  well 
written  article  by  Davis  Merwta  with  re- 
spect to  our  national  defense  program 
which  appeared  In  Fortnight  magazine 
of  March  17.  This  is  the  second  article 
in  the  series.  It  pertains  specifically  to 
"sea  power  know-how"  as  the  "key  to 
defense." 

I  take  pride  in  saying  that  the  author 
Is  a  personal  friend  of  mine  of  long 
standing.  He  is  an  experienced  news- 
paperman, and  a  very  successful  one. 
He  has  had  aeronautical  engineering 
training,  and  in  1942  went  on  active  duty 
with  the  Marine  Corps,  serving  chiefly 
as  officer  in  charge  of  aeronautical  engi- 
neering. 

He  has  taken  a  very  great  interest  in 
aU  matters  relating  to  our  national  de- 
fense. To  further  the  national  defense 
effort,  to  aid  in  seeing  that  we  have  a 
sound,  realistic,  well-balanced  defense, 
he  has  devoted  his  own  time  and  money. 
To  learn  first  hand  about  the  situation 
in  Korea  he  went  there  as  a  correspond- 
ent for  a  group  of  17  daily  newspapers, 
and  while  there  flew  11  combat  sorties 
from  aircraft  carriers.  During  his  2 
months  in  Korea  he  had  extensive  op- 
portunities for  first-hand  observation. 
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I  mention  this  background  of  the 
author  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  not  Just 
theorist  on  national  defense  matters. 
He  knows  the  subject  both  from  a  theo- 
retical and  a  practical  standpoint.  I 
look  upon  him  as  an  expert  in  this  field, 
and  in  my  Judgment  his  views  merit  our 
most  careful  thought. 

Dave  Merwln  has  no  ax  to  grind.  He 
seeks  only  to  serve,  and  he  has  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  exactly  what  he  sees  and 
believes,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may. 


Krr  TO 


8sA  PowxB  Khow-How 


Last  fortnight  we  suggested  premises, 
noted  plain  facts  too  often  ignored,  listed  the 
more  grevlous  errors  of  United  States  mili- 
tary and  foreign  poUcy  and  asked  a  handful 
of  questions.  The  keynote  was  Korea,  a 
"one-handed"  yet  bloody  war  that  shows 
little  promise  of  termination — ^unless  we  go 
to  bat.  duck  out.  or  stulltfy  oureelves  by  con- 
trlrlng  a  "truce"  based  on  appeasement  and 
biunlllation.  Otir  task  of  uniting  and  pro- 
tecting that  hapless  shambles,  Korea,  re- 
mains a  dismal  failure.  Moreover,  we  shall 
have  nothing  but  mounting  casualties,  now 
110,000,  and  loss  of  face  to  show  for  our  ef- 
forts—Rccept  the  question:  "Where's  the  next 
hot  spot?"  ' 

This  writer  proposed  reexaminat'on  of  our 
mUltary  strategy.  It  will  consume  over 
three-fourths  of  the  back-breaking  $85  bil- 
lion Presidential  budget.  So  we  wondered 
about  military  economy  and  asked  why  Con- 
gress has  become  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  sea-power  representation  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  latter's  deliberaUons, 
through  tricks  of  fate  and  connivance,  are 
dominated  by  "land -locked"  thinking.  Yet 
they  are  charged  with  resolving  favorably  the 
life-and-death  struggle  of  a  great  maritime 
Nation,  the  U.  S.  A. 

In  the  ccngreeslonal  hearings  of  the  fall 
of  1940,  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said,  "However, 
by  appraising  the  power  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
X  am  wondering  whether  we  shall  ever  have 
another  large-scale  ampblbloxis  operation. 
Frankly,  the  atomic  bomb,  properly  delivered, 
almost  precludes  such  a  poesibiUty."  The 
late  sainted  BiUy  Mitchell  wrote  in  1928, 
•It  Is  practical  to  do  away  entirely  •  •  • 
with  the  aircraft  carrier, "  and  "Japanese  sub- 
marines and  aircraft  would  sink  the  United 
States  fleet  long  before  It  came  to  anywhere 
near  this  coast."  This  view,  in  effect,  has 
been  repeated  by  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Oen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg 
of  the  Air  Force,  who  probably  has  had  more 
to  do  than  any  other  with  limiting  tbe  use 
ot  our  aircraft  carriers  on  hand  and  the 
development  of  new  designs.  Construction 
of  the  flush-deck  (super)  carrier,  the  first 
to  incorporate  the  lessons  of  World  War  n, 
was  belatedly  recommenced  after  Congress 
took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands. 

The  record  of  carrier-based  aircraft 
throughout  World  War  n  showed  18  Jap- 
anese planes  shot  down  for  each  American 
plane  lost.  This  was  in  comparison  with 
6  to  1  for  the  Air  Force — a  performance  three 
and  a  half  times  as  effective  for  closer -to- the- 
target,  high-performance  carrier  iircraft. 

"What  If":  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
without  the  combination  of  ami^blous  op- 
erations and  aircraft  carriers,  XT.  N.  farces 
wotild  have  been  backed  into  tbe  sea.  In 
any  case,  literally  hundreds  of  thotisands 
of  lives,  chiefly  American,  would  have  been 
lost  at  Inchon  and  Hungnam,  not  to  mention 
ports  of  lesser  debarkation  and  withdrawaL 
At  Inchcm,  close  to  100,000  troops  were  landed 
and  at  Hungnam,  as  It  Is  well  known,  soma 
SOO.OOO  mortals  were  evacuated  by  the  same 
discredited  amphibious  means,  under  the  pro- 
tection at  carrier  baaed  Navy  and  liarlne 
aircraft. 
Here  are  at  least  four  essentials: 


First.  Clean  bouse:  ton  out  tbe  political 
administration  and  so-caUed  military  ex- 
perts who  have  ao  miserably  bungled  the  life- 
and-death  problems  attaching  to  the  gravest 
crisis  in  United  States  history. 

Second.  Stay  solvent  and  therefore  able  to 
survive,  by  Investing  primarUy  in  research 
and  development.  Plan  for  production  ca- 
pacity. Cut  the  budget.  Stop  being  deluded 
by  the  sophistry  of  strength  from  bllUona 
of  dollars  spent  on  tons  and  numbers  of 
implemenu  and  weapons,  including  aircraft, 
that  will  clog  our  warehouses  and  perhaps  be 
obaolete  wben  needed  most.  Remain  flexi- 
ble in  our  ability  to  meet  contingencies. 

Third.  We  are  a  tiny  taland  occupying  9 
percent  at  tbe  globe.  Our  interests,  clvU 
and  military,  are  maritime.  Yet  we  have  at 
least  a  four-  or  flve-to-one  domination  of  the 
top  planning  councils  by  so-called  experts 
tmfamillar  with  the  ways  of  the  sea.  Three 
of  them  are  the  Army  and  Air  Force  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  have  con- 
sistently voted  down  aircraft  carriers,  naval 
and  marine  groups  and  squadrons.  Their- 
landlocked  experience,  along  with  that  at 
most  other  top  members  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, not  to  mention  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  is  balanced  by  a  single  sea-power 
voice. 

As  a  gesture  toward  correcting  tills  Im- 
balance. Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  repeatedly  Introduced  legislation 
designed  primarily  to  add  as  a  fuU-fledged 
member  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the 
conunandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Currently 
pending  In  the  House  is  Senate  bill  8.  6T7 
as  amended  by  the  House  Armed  Service* 
Committee.  Tbla  deserves  the  studloiis  con- 
sideration of  every  thoughtful  American. 

The  initiative  in  this  proposal  has  coma 
strictly  from  Members  of  Congress.  It  is 
generally  unknown  that  the  commandant's 
qualiflcations  are  xmlque  in  that  he  is  the 
only  ofllcer  concerned  who  has  servec^  yeara 
with  both  Navy  and  Army,  as  well  as  other 
departments,  and  in  amphibious  and  com- 
bined arms  operations.  To  use  tbe  words  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee:  "The 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Is  and  has  al- 
ways been  since  its  Inception  a  separate  serv- 
ice, distinct  and  apart  from  the  United  States 
Army,  United  States  Navy,  and  United  States 
Air  Force."  And  "It  was  the  committee's 
unanimous  view  In  March  1950  that  the  In- 
terests of  national  security  demand  that  th* 
deliberations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  b* 
founded  upon  a  broader  base.  •  •  •  The 
committee  believes,  as  it  did  in  early  1980. 
that  this  can  beet  be  accompllsbed  by  seat- 
ing the  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
as  a  member  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Which  will  have  the  wholly  salutary  (fled 
of  enhancing,  broadening,  and  balancing  the 
deliberations  of  that  body." 

Fourth.  Having  augmented  the  thinking  at 
our  "miUtary  experts"  in  the  maritime  field 
with  which  we  are  vitally  concerned,  we  shall 
be  better  prepared  to  plan  and  spend  toward 
real  defense  at  least  cost.  Currently  we  are 
devoting  bUilons  to  air  bases  overseas — bases 
that  can,  as  they  already  hffve  in  England 
and  threaten  to  be  in  North  Africa,  be  largely 
disqualified  or  even  inactivated  at  the  polit- 
ical whim  of  an  ally.  Also,  they  are  clearly  in 
one  identifiable  spot  and  within  easy  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  enemy  who  can  make 
things  tough,  to  say  the  least,  if  not  impossi- 
ble. Besides,  these  bases  not  only  have  to  be 
defended  but,  much  more  important,  they 
must  be  supplied,  and  the  naval  service  will 
be  the  only  means  by  which  this  can  be  done. 
There  is  a  rank  misconception  that  with 
Britain's  help,  we  can  now  lick  anything 
afloat  and  that  mere  numbers  of  ships  and 
tonnage  capacity  wUl  do  our  job  of  bringing 
in  raw  materials  and  transmitting  equip- 
ment. suppUes.  material  and  even  manpower. 
This  is  farthest  from  the  truth. 

All  of  us  grant  that  we  must  oontrol  ttk* 
lanes.   The  question  U  how.   We  had  best 
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]iot«  that  we  miut  conJ^l^e  with  the  destrue- 
tlve  p>ower  of  enemy  submarines  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  Oerman  Fleet  which 
•11  but  defeated  us,  of  powerful  enemy  tactl« 
cal  air,  and  of  a  niunber  of  other  elements. 

We  are  too  prone  to  acorn  the  lessons  of 
the  past,  especially  when  the  blessings  of  the 
future  are  mostly  on  paper — such  as  these 
much-publicized  secret  weapons.  No  sub- 
stitute has  been  yet  found  for  the  fast  carrier 
task  force  with  its  high  degree  of  mobility, 
flexibility,  concentration  of  force.  Its  precis- 
ion and  Its  capacity  for  surprise.  It  may 
move  up  to  700  miles  a  day.  As  a  weaving, 
evasive,  altogether  fleeting  target.  It  can 
■trllce  with  Its  aircraft  around  the  enemy 
periphery  and  Inland,  with  little  or  no  warn- 
ing— ^which  means  a  tremendous  gain  in 
forcing  enemy  dispersion  of  defenses.  It  can 
launch  planes  capable  of  almost  any  per- 
formance and  bomb-load  infinitely  superior 
to  those  which  must  fly  longer  distances. 

The  Investment  In  this  task  force  Is,  first 
tn  ships  that  may  be  used  in  a  yarlety  of 
other  operations  and.  second.  In  a  complex 
that,  unlike  the  fixed  land  bate,  can  be  em- 
ployed as  needed  at  any  number  of  points 
over  virtually  the  entire  globe. 

Remember?  What  are  the  facts  In  terms 
of  our  planning  and  construction?  Flrsi  let 
us  emphasize  that  carrier-borne  aircraft  in 
World  War  n  turned  in  a  shoot-down  rec- 
wd  slightly  over  three  times  better  than 
that  of  land-based  aviation.  Then  note  the 
comparison  in  carrier  nxmibers  resulting 
from  the  shortsightedness  of  our  advisers. 
In  the  last  war  we  operated  over  100  carriers. 
Today  70  of  these  are  relatively  useless  be- 
cause of  a  combination  of  Increased  sub- 
marine speed  and  limitations  connected  with 
launching  aircraft  of  postwar  design. 

Of  the  remaining  28  carriers,  we  have  but 
13  in  commission  and  two  In  reserve.  That 
leaves  the  other  14  still  in  mothballs.  It 
Ignores  economy  and  the  necessity  of  mod- 
ernization to  partially  meet  new  require- 
ments. Since  Korea,  some  400  naval  craft. 
Including  three  battleships,  have  been  de- 
mothballed.  Yet  we  have  not  a  single  addi- 
tion to  those  la  aircraft  carriers.  Why? 
Because  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  won't  per- 
mit naval  and  marine  aviation  to  compete 
with  the  Air  Force,  which  is  another  way  of 
■a3rlng  that  Air  Force  General  Vandenberg 
calls  the  tune  and  his  Army  fraternity  broth- 
ers, Oenerals  Collins  and  Bradley,  sing  amen, 
while  the  sole  naval  service  member.  Admiral 
Fechteler,  being  out-voted,  practices  iml- 
flcatlon. 

We  have  14  air  groups  of  naval  aviators, 
and  planes  to  man  the  13  active  carriers,  a 
niunber  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  fatigue  and  attrition.  There 
should  be  roughly  twice  the  number. 

In  the  1953  budget  proposal,  air  groups 
are  to  be  Increased  by  a  mere  two,  and  car- 
riers in  commission  are  to  remain  static. 
Navy-Marlne  pilots  require  18  months  to 
train,  and  carriers  up  to  8  months  to  get 
out  of  mothballs,  let  alone  some  3  years  to 
put  through  modernization.  Here,  while  we 
propose  spendlhg  billions  for  new  equipment 
at  inflated  prices,  we  permit  to  rot  an  invest- 
ment of  hundreds  of  millions  in  crlVcal  ma- 
terials which  could  be  put  In  running  order 
for  cut  prices  and  represents  the  element  of 
our  defense,  without  which  no  other  can 
effectively  move  to  meet  the  enemy  beyond 
otir  shores.  To  the  thinking  American,  this 
altuatlcn  is  suicidal. 

There  are  many  points  that  should  be  cov- 
ered: Characteristics  of  the  enemy,  crying 
needs  in  terms  of  information,  and  aid  to 
those  behind  the  iron  ciirtaln,  the  tremen- 
dous lmf>ortance  to  us  of  the  much-neglected 
Orient,  the  fallacy  of  total  war  and  destruc- 
tion, the  sour  fruits  of  one-man  secret  in- 
ternational settlements,  our  feeling  that  we 
lumlng  world  leadership  by  merely  dis- 
dollars.    and    the    measures    that 


should  be  taken  when  the  "peace"  negotia- 
tions fall,  as  they  are  bound  to.  either  obvi- 
ously or  subtly. 

We  cannot,  under  the  burden  of  our  pres- 
ent debt,  tdtorti  senseless  luxuries.  It  may 
be  sooner  than  we  think  that  we  shall  be 
working  for  the  Kremlin  if  the  people  of 
this  country  don't  wake  up  and  take  an 
active  part  la  urging  economy,  in  that  almost 
inconceivable  budget  devoted  to  things  mili- 
tary. We  must  start  now  finding  out  how 
to  get  the  most  for  out  money.  The  enemy 
is  not  deterred  by  braggadocio.  He  is  smart. 
Before  we  proceed  beyond  the  95  groups  au- 
thorized for  the  United  States  Air  Force,  we 
had  better  build  first  the  sea-air  imita,  with- 
out which  the  Air  Force  will  never  contribute 
Its  bit  to  air  power.  Aircraft  independent 
of  surface  forces  has  convinced  painstaking 
observers  of  absolutely  nothing. 

Our  btislc  air  power  is  furnished  by  Navy 
and  marines  whose  aviation  Is  built-in — de- 
signed and  trained  for  the  purpose  and  com- 
manded by  ofllcers  with  combined  air  and 
surface  combat  experience.  It  takes  Its  bases 
with  It.  It  operates  close  to  the  target  and 
thus  excels  In  speed,  maneuverability,  and 
impact.  Besides,  it  costs  less.  When  better 
overseas  bases  are  built  they  will  be  aircraft 
carriers — If  the  American  public  snaps  out 
of  It  and  takes  the  play  away  from  the  land- 
locked atrateglc  planners. 


A  New  Era 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KINTVCKT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder 
unanimoiis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro, 
I  include  therein  a  story  entitled  "A  New 
Era,"  taken  from  the  Kentucky  Electric 
Co-Op  News,  March  1952: 

A   Nxw   Eka— Eastt   KdrrtTCXT   Is.   at   Last. 
Bbcomimq  a  Phtsical  Reautt 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  July  of  1941, 
but  last  month  the  results  of  a  meeting  held 
on  that  diite  were  becoming  very  plainly— 
and  very  permanently— evident. 

Orowllng  bulldozers  and  giant  earth-mor- 
ers  were  methodically  clearing  13  acres  of 
fertile  Kentucky  river  bottom  near  the  once- 
prosperous  lumber-town  of  Ford;  soon  con- 
crete and  steel  would  become  a  multlmllllon 
dollar  souice  of  cheap,  dependable  and  ade- 
quate electric  current  for  135,000  rural  Ken- 
tucklanj. 

As  the  heavy  machinery  removed  fanxlllar 
landmarks,  siu-veylng  crews  and  right-of-way 
gangs  were  marking  and  cutting  a  100-foot 
swath  across  the  wooded  hills  eastward  to 
Hunt— the  first  leg  of  the  600  miles  of  trans- 
mission line  that  would  carry  some  120.000 
kilowatts  from  Ford  into  homes,  churches, 
schools,  and  industries  located  in  virtually 
every  corner  of  the  State. 

The  East  Kentucky  Generation  and  Trans- 
mission Cooperative  was.  at  last,  becoming  a 
reality. 

Long  delayed  by  World  War  n.  the  coop- 
erative had  recently  been  forced  to  hurdle 
one  legal  obstruction  after  another  before 
actual  construction  could  ^egln  and  now 
that  work  has  begun.  It  represents  some- 
what of  an  anticlimax  in  the  11 -year-long 
struggle  to  bring  relief  to  rural  Kentucky's 
power  drougth. 

Plans  for  Bast  Kentucky  were  formulated 
when  13  distribution  co-ope  met  on  July  7. 


1041,  In  the  hopes  of  easing  the  «inAw/^f|| 
strain  caused  through  ptirchaalng  their 
wholesale  power  from  various  private  utili- 
ties across  the  State.  In  addition  to  de>lr« 
ing  a  source  of  cheap  power,  the  distribu- 
tion cooperatives  wanted  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  powers-one  on  which  they  could  al- 
ways draw  to  meet  increased  loads  and  one 
which  would  be  ever-dependable. 

Thus.  East  Kentucky.  A  generation  and 
transmission  cooperative  to  supply  the 
State's  rural  electric  distribution  co-ope 
with  cheap,  dependable,  and  adequate  power. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  a  loan  con- 
tract was  negotiated  with  the  Rural  Bee- 
trlflcatlon  Administration  in  Washington, 
and  East  Kentucky  appeared  to  be  well  on 
Its  way. 

However,  the  univedlctable  future  brought 
World  War  n  and  the  voluntary  shelving  of 
plans  until  the  emergency  was  over. 

It  was  not  untU  the  fall  of  1050— when 
the  international  conflict  was  well  behind 
the  American  public  and  the  national  econ- 
omy had  returned  to  some  semblance  of  nor- 
mality— ^that  Bast  Kentucky  became  active 
again. 

Any  plan  to  create  a  new  source  of  elec- 
tric current  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Kentucky. 
The  case  for  East  Kentucky  was  presented 
before  the  commission  in  October  of  1950. 
{After  a  months  of  bnter  legal  battling  with 
private  power  InteresU.  the  East  Kentiicky 
Cooperative  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  ne- 
cessity by  the  public  service  commission. 

Then  began  a  whirlwind  of  progress — de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  public  service  com- 
mission decision  has  appealed  to  both  th« 
circuit  court  and  the  State  court  of  appeals. 

A  plant  site  committee  was  appointed; 
Wholesale  power  contracU  were  executed  be- 
tween East  Kentucky  and  the  13  distribu- 
tion cooperatives;  a  material  coordinator  was 
named  and  bids  were  being  received  on  all 
types  of  material  needed  In  the  system;  an 
engineering  contract  was  let  for  the  power 
station;  and  a  contract  was  arranged  with 
TVA  for  an  Interchange  of  surplus  power 
and  also  the  furnlslilng  of  stand-by  emer- 
gency power. 

In  June  1051.  Hugh  Spin-lock,  manager  of 
the  Jackson  County  RECC,  was  named  as 
manager  of  East  Kentucky. 

Meanwhile,  five  more  distribution  co-ops 
In  the  State  were  voted  into  East  Kentucky 
membership  and  wholesale  power  contracts 
were  executed  with  them.  The  niunber  now 
stood  at  18  bringing  the  total  individual 
users  up  to  135,000  r\U'al  Kentucklans. 

Altmiinum  conductors,  poles,  hardware, 
turbo  generators,  surface  condensers,  water 
pumjjs.  boilers,  feed-water  heaters,  power 
transformers,  and  various  other  supplies 
were  being  purchased  and  stored. 

In  August  1951.  the  plant  site  at  Ford  waa 
•elected. 

On  November  33,  1051,  ofllclal  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  were  held  at  the  site. 
Senator  Tom  Unddwooo  and  other  top- 
ranking  national,  Sute,  and  local  ofllclals 
were  on  hand. 

"It  Is  a  means  toward  cheap,  adequate,  and 
dependable  po\.er  for  rural  Kentucky," 
Undzbwood  said,  speaking  to  the  300  or  so 
shivering  but  enthusiastic  spectators  at  the 
ceremony. 

Later,  Alex  Veech,  vice  president  of  Sast 
Kentucky,  turned  the  first  shovel  of  soil  offi- 
cially starting  construction. 

Activity  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kentucky 
River  lends  weight  to  the  feeling  that  k 
long-sought-after  goal  Is  not  too  far  in  thS 
future.  Present  pUns  call  for  the  William  C. 
Dale  power  plant — named  after  the  man  who 
led  the  vigorous  fight  for  East  Kentucky — 
to  be  In  operation  about  July  of  1053. 

When  this  happens — actual  generation  and 
transmission  of  electric  current — a  new  era 
will  begin  in  the  history  of  rural  Kentucky. 
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lalHTicw  With  EiscalMwcr  by  DavM 
Lawrence 


EXTEN3ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

!  or  KAHSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  News  li  World  Report 
has  from  week  to  week  presented  a  series 
of  Interviews  with  prominent  ];>erson- 
alitles  regarding  their  views  on  our  do- 
mestic and  International  problems. 

In  the  issue  of  March  28.  1952.  the 
U.  S.  News  k  World  Report  carried  an 
Interview  %lth  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
which  David  Lawrence.  Its  editor,  had 
with  him  on  June  16,  1950. 

At  the  time  of  this  Interview.  Z>wlsht 
Elsenhower  was  president  of  Columbia 
University,  and  the  interview  occurred  in 
his  university  ofBce. 

Recently  Mr.  LAwrence  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  and  asked  him  for  per- 
mlsMon  to  release  the  statements  given 
In  the  Interview'.  Because  the  entire  ar- 
ticle is  of  great  national  interest.  I  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Among  the  significant  statements  in 
this  splendid  article  are  the  following : 

Unleas  we  are  spinttially  on  the  right 
track,  we  cannot  solve  our  problems. 

We've  got  to  begin  to  work  together  in 
AiiMili  a 

As  a  mtutary  man.  I  dont  want  to  see  any 
more  war. 

I  think  we  hare  drtf  ted  too  far  to  the  ao- 
caUed  left. 

Ocvemment  cannot  be  a  totally  pa«lv« 
bystander  In  the  country's  ecooomlo  life. 

As  little  Ocvemment  tn  bnaaseas  aa 
feasible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Interview  that  appeared  In  the 
U.  8.  News  ft  World  Report,  Issue  of 
March  28.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RiooKB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoto, 
as  follows: 


Im  1  lavisw  With 


Bowsa 


(Editob's  Nora. — Dwight  D.  Bsenbowcr 
has  Just  approved  for  publication  an  inter- 
view which  David  Lawrence,  editor  of  U.  a. 
News  *  World  Report,  had  with  him  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1950.  At  that  time,  the  general 
was  serving  actively  as  president  o<  Co- 
lumbia University  and  the  interview  oc- 
cuned  at  his  ualverslty  otAce.  On  March 
4.  IS83.  ICr.  Lawrimce  wrote  to  General  Elsen- 
hower, submitting  his  memorandum  of  the 
1050  interview  aad  asking  for  autboriaaUon 
to  pubUsh  it  in  United  States  News  it  World 
Report,  which  L*  presenting  from  week  to 
week  a  aeries  of  Interviews  with  other  prom- 
inent paraonalltles  discxtsalng  almUar  ques- 
tions. Iki  a  lettur  dated  at  Paris  March  li, 
1952.  General  Els<*nhower  wrote  to  the  editor: 
"While  our  discussion  in  my  Columbia  ofDce 
was  off  the  record.  I  have  already  given 
others  permission  to  publish  letters  and 
statements  from  that  period  and  I  feel  that 
the  same  privilege  should  certainly  be  youra. 
My  thanks  to  yoa  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  go  over  the  material.") 

Question.  Gentiral.  1  have  often  wondered 
about  the  impact  upon  you  at  vartous  phesce 
of  our  current  life.  How  do  you  feel  we  ai« 
getting  along  in  America  In  a  social  aeneer 


Answer.  I  feel  that  the  great  industrial 
progreas  of  o\ir  country  is  sometlUng  that 
has  no  parallel  in  the  world.  We  are  a  strong 
Nation  in  most  fields  of  human  endeavor 
because  we  are  Industrially  strong.  We've 
got  to  preserve  that  strength.  We  must  not 
do  anything  to  weaken  It — 

Question.  Do  you  think  we  have  deviated 
from  our  historical  count! 

Answer.  In  some  things,  particularly  in  our 
emphasis  on  legislation  as  a  panacea,  I  think 
we  have  drifted  too  far  to  the  so-called  left 
so  that  many  Americans  have  a  genuine  fear 
about  the  futvu-e.  In  particular,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  travel  the  road  that 
Great  Britain  apparently  has  been  traveling. 
America  Is  not  the  kind  of  country  that  needs 
socialism.  We  can  achieve  whatever  reforms 
we  need  without  such  a  radical  change  In  our 
own  economic  set-up.  There  are  people  in 
this  country,  of  coxuee.  who  want  to  go 
clear  over  to  the  left.  I  just  don't  agree 
that  America's  futiire  lies  in  that  direction. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  U  a  middle 
way  that  is  not  too  far  over  to  the  right 
and  U  not  certainly  in  the  direction  of  the 
left? 

Answer.  TTje  middle  way  depends  upon  def- 
inition— 

Question.  Possibly  yon  think  I  mean  a 
"compromlee."  But  "compromise"  may 
sometimes  not  be  satisfactory  to  either  side. 
By  the  "middle  way,"  I  mean  that  what  we 
have  to  do  sometimes  Is  to  select  from  each 
side  those  things  that  are  sound  and  make 
sure  that  the  course  is  right  no  matter  from 
which  side  the  ideas  have  come. 

Answer.  Well,  yes,  and  in  a  general  way. 
However,  I  believe  our  problem  fundamental- 
ly Involves  human  relations,  the  Job  of 
bringing  people  together  to  work  together, 
I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  It  Is 
possible  for  men  of  many  backgrounds  and 
many  views  to  work  together,  given  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  mutual  good  faith.  I  think 
that  we've  got  to  begin  to  work  together  in 
America  and  to  diminish  our  frictions  and 
o\ir  dissension.  I  think  there  Is  a  way  for 
all  of  us.  labor  and  management  and  farm- 
ers, to  do  that  within  the  framework  of 
American  tradltlone  and  principles. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  this  neces- 
sitates a  change  In  our  moral  background? 

Answer.  Not  a  change,  a  renewed  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  of  It.  Unless  we  rec- 
ognize the  moral  background  to  the  business 
of  human  Uving.  uiUess  we  are  spiritually  on 
the  right  track,  we  cannot  solve  our  problems 
and  work  together.  I  have  a  distinct  feeling 
at  times  that  we  have  been  lacking  oc  the 
moral  side,  that  we  have  not  made  the  most 
of  our  opportunities  to  understand  one  an- 
other. It  Is  this  phase  of  our  national  life 
that  has  Interested  me  a  great  deal. 

Question.  WeU.  there  may  be  opportuni- 
ties for  you  some  day  In  the  event  that  you 
become  President. 

Answer.  Let  me  ask  you  a  queetion:  Do 
you  think  that  a  man  whose  experience  has 
been  largely  in  military  affairs  can  be  ef- 
fective as  a  President  of  the  United  States? 

Question.  The  answer,  General,  to  your 
question  Is  that  no  man  today  can  really  do 
the  Job  at  the  Presidency.  It  is  much  too 
big.  No  man  can  have  the  technical  knowl- 
edge or  experience  to  enable  him  to  deal  with 
all  the  problems  that  arise  during  the  Presi- 
dency. I  have  watched  Presidents  through 
different  administrations  for  40  years,  and 
in  every  single  case  each  man  has  been  com- 
pelled primarily  to  rely  on  the  advice 
and  Judgment  of  trusted  friends  and  advis- 
ers. When  he  Ignores  sound  advice,  he  gets 
into  trouble. 

The  PresklcBey  la  not  at  an  a  teelmlcal 
Job.  Sometimes  we  have  had  good  men  who 
came  out  of  Congress  and  made  good  Presi- 
dents, and  then  we  have  had  men  like  Hard- 
ing who  came  out  at  Pniigises  and  didn't 
make  good.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rule 
bo(A  which  says  that  the  man  with  legisla- 


tive experience  wlU  necessarily  make  a  good 
President,  or  vice  versa.  Some  of  our  best 
Presidents  had  never  been  In  public  office  in 
Washington  before.  I  would  say  that  It  aU 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  a  man  to  recog- 
nize good  .advice  when  he  sees  it. 

Answer.  I  agree  tiiat  experience  in  han- 
dling men  may  possibly  be  the  key.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  Presidency  Is  too  big  a  Job 
for  one  man,  but  there  again — as  In  any  post 
of  responsibility — all  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  men  he  gathers  around  him.  It  depends, 
too,  upon  the  spirit  with  which  controversial 
queetlons  are  approached.  I  have  spent  a 
good  many  trying  hours  behind  the  scenea 
endeavoring  to  reconcUe  differing  viewpoinu, 
particularly  when  I  was  in  command  of  our 
forces  during  the  war.  Anyone  who  had  to 
deal  with  the  varying  viewpoints  of  the  allied 
governments,  of  the  several  services,  and  of 
many  dominating  personalitlee  in  the  last 
war,  was  face  to  face  with  some  real  chal- 
lenges. But  my  experience  in  Europe  con- 
vinces me  tlaat  the  setUement  of  controversy 
Is  largely  a  matter  of  knowing  how  to  work 
with  people,  convincing  them  of  yoxir  own 
sincerity  and  developing  in  them  the  good 
will  and  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  It  is  essen- 
tial to  your  happiness  that  you  become  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States? 

Answer.  Not  at  aU.  I  have  never  sought 
political  oflBce.  I  shall  respond  to  a  caU  of 
duty,  as  I  have  said  again  and  again  to  those 
who  have  talked  with  me  about  it.  No  citi- 
aen  has  a  right  to  refuse  pubUc  service  if 
the  dtlaens  want  him  to  serve.  After  aU, 
each  citlaen  must  decide  for  himself  how 
usefiil  he  can  be.  I  cerUlnly  would  like  to 
be  a  usefxil  citizen  to  my  country,  and  that 
means  readiness  to  serve  wherever  I  can  be 
of  most  help. 

Question.  General,  there  is  one  thing  that 
I  wanted  to  touch  upon  because  probaUy  it 
Is  the  most  controversial  of  all  the  contro- 
versial questions  that  we  have  to  face  in 
America.  It  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
labor  unions.  Do  you  think  we  have  gone 
too  far  in  imposing  restrictions  on  labor 
unions  and  on  employers? 

Answer.  With  most  men,  In  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  I  think  thU  whole  question  is 
again  one  of  human  reUtions.  It  is  difficult 
to  set  up  by  law  a  formula  that  will  make 
people  work  together.  Laws  are  necessary 
to  correct  abuses  and  to  estabUsh  practical 
approaches.  But  If  we  are  going  to  have 
satisfactory  relations  between  Ubor  and 
management,  there  must  be  sincerity  on 
both  sides  and  a  willingness  to  make  laws 
effective.  It's  Just  like  the  wrtticg  of  any 
private  contract.  If  there's  good  faith  on 
both  Bides,  you  can  make  any  contract  work. 
If  there's  bad  faith,  you  will  find  people  look- 
ing for  loopholes  and  quibbling  about  what 
the  contract  means. 

I  dont  think  there's  any  law  that  can 
be  written  which  can  assme  good  faith  In 
its  Interpretation  when  there  is  deliberate 
design  to  act  m  bad  faith.  I  beUeve  of  much 
more  Importance  In  labor-management  rela- 
tions Is  the  spirit  that  both  sides  show  to- 
ward each  other:  particularly,  each  side  must 
be  guided  by  Its  concern  for  the  over -all  good 
of  America. 

After  an.  there  are  conflicting  Interests  In 
every  area  of  our  country's  competitive  sys- 
tem and  there  are  disputes  that  we  have  to 
resolve  every  day  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  is 
our  capacity  to  adjust  these  things  peacefully 
and  to  work  out  solutions  satisfactory  to 
both  sides  which  makes  us  useful  Americans. 

Lots  of  tlnies  It's  more  Important  to  get 
on  with  the  Job  than  to  quibble  and  haggle 
about  an  tmlmportant  point,  and  lots  of 
times  something  fundamental  comes  up 
which  Just  cant  be  bargained  away.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  acted  more  on  principle  and  on 
fundamentals,  we  wouldnt  be  Involved  In 
strikes  and  work  stoppages  of  a  serious  na- 
ture. 
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There  are  element* -In  America,  of  oouree, 
that  want  to  ixt>voke  labor  and  manage- 
ment Into  more  and  more  ccnfllcta.  We 
miist  be  on  our  guard  against  subversive 
elements  that  abuse  the  laws  and  customs  of 
our  country.  1  wouldn't  say  that  labor- 
nutnagement  relations  are  any  more  difficult 
*to  resolve  than  any  other  phase  of  our  busi- 
ness relations.  But.  Just  as  they  say  that 
true  charity  begins  at  home,  so  must  sin- 
cerity and  good  wlU  and  good  faith  begin 
with  the  parties  to  a  dispute.  No  amount  of 
mediation  or  arbitration  can  do  the  Job  when 
there's  enmity  and  antagonism  on  the  part 
of  one  or  both  of  the  parties  in  the  dispute. 
Again,  I  say  the  human  approach  Is  the  best 
one. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
basic  principle  of  Intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  In  the  economic  life  of 
the  country?  Should  the  Government  ever 
Intervene? 

Answer.  As  a  first  observation,  I  emphati- 
cally agree  with  the  generalization  that  we 
should  have  as  little  of  government  In  bxisl- 
ness  and  private  affairs  as  Is  feasible  In  our 
modern,  complex  life.  But  with  practically 
all  Americans.  I  believe  that  government 
cannot  be  a  totally  passive  bystander  In  the 
country's  economic  life. 

To  what  extent  government  should  Inter- 
vene depends  on  the  facts  of  the  specific 
and  concrete  situation.  Surely  nobody  la 
going  to  advocate  that  people  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  starve  or  that  unemployment 
should  reach  such  a  point  of  desperation 
that  people,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
are  actually  In  want  and  suffering  privation. 
There  are  times  when  government,  acting 
for  all  the  people,  must  intervene  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country  and  use  govern- 
ment aid  to  tide  the  people  over  In  an  emer- 
gency. But  this  Is  a  far  different  thing 
from  making  it  a  permanent  proposition  or 
\ulng  wrongfully  the  idea  of  emergency  to 
Install  some  kind  of  socialistic  system  or  gov- 
•rnmental  paternalism. 

I  do  believe  that  there  are  occasions  when 
the  resources  of  the  Government  can  be 
used  to  assist  the  people.  But  I  dont  think 
you  can  dlsc\iss  hypothetical  situations  any 
more  precisely  than  In  a  generalization. 
Tou've  got  to  be  governed  by  a  fundamental 
principle,  and  I'm  siu-e  that  the  principle 
of  economic  Intervention  when  related  to 
an  emergency  is  a  soimd  one;  otherwise,  aa 
Uttle  Intervention  as  feasible. 

mzcTTLATata  economic  abttses 
Question.  What  do  you  think  about  gOT- 
•mmental  regulation  in  a  broad  sense? 

Answer.  Again,  like  practically  all  Ameri- 
cans, I  think  that  regulation  of  certain  eco- 
nomic activity  that  affects  us  is  a  well- 
understood  practice.  We  have  our  laws  gov- 
erning unfair  competition,  and  we  have  our 
laws  which  restrain  monopoly  and  promote 
competition.  These  are  well  established  In 
American  life,  and  to  the  extent  that  you 
regard  these  laws  as  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  In  the  economic  life  of 
the  country,  why.  of  course,  I  feel  that  cup 
customs,  o\ir  practices,  and  our  public  opin- 
ion have  sanctioned  such  action  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  This  again,  however.  Is  a 
far  cry  from  governmental  regulation  of 
everything.  It  extends  merely  to  those 
abuses  in  economic  society  which  must  nec- 
essarily be  regulated  by  government  In  order 
that  there  may  be  fair  play.  It  all  comes 
twck  to  fair  play. 

Question.  We  have  talked  about  some  of 
our  domestic  problems,  General,  but  there 
Is  another  thing  that  seems  to  me  to  be  right 
down  your  alley  and  which  the  Nation  hasn't 
as  yet  solved.  I  refer  to  the  effort  to  inte- 
grate the  armed  services.  I  know  some  peo« 
pie  call  It  unification,  but  the  statute  really 
calls  it  Integration.  What  do  you  thinn 
about  that? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  we  can  attain  a 
reasonable    Integration.    Unfort\inately.   all 


too  often  persons  In  all  the  services  have  ee- 
tabllshed  imneceasary  points  of  friction. 

liany  of  the  problems  are.  of  course,  dif- 
ficult and  require  patience  to  solve.  But  we 
can  work  together  on  them,  provided  there 
is  good  will  all  aroiind,  and  provided  that  we 
do  not  lose  sight  of  our  objective — which  Is 
that  we  must  have  ready  an  effective  and 
efficient  military  force  composed  of  all  the 
different  services.  We  must  get  these  at  the 
least  practicable  cost.  I  have  never  advo- 
cated that  all  the  services  be  merged  into  one 
because  i  believe  that  specialization  Is  Im- 
portant and  that  each  service  has  a  func- 
tion to  perform. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  more  coordi- 
nation can  be  brought  about  and  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction  with  our 
recent  legislation  on  this  subject.  You  will 
recall  that  in  Europe  I  had  the  Air  Force, 
the  Army,  and  the  Navy  under  my  Immediate 
direction  and  command 

Question.  You  mean  that  whenever  you 
needed  air  power  you  could  Invoke  It.  and 
whenever  you  needed  naval  power  you  could 
mobilize  It  for  your  major  operation? 

Answer.  That's  it  exactly.  And  when  they 
were  not  needed  for  a  combined  operation 
they  could  piirsue  particular  objectives  and 
missions  on  their  own.  But  I  think  every- 
body wUl  agree  that  the  principle  of  a  su- 
preme commander  in  every  theater  of  war 
worked  out  splendidly  In  World  War  H. 

Question.  I  have  noticed  from  time  to  time 
you  have  been  making  speeches  on  current 
problems,  and  I  wonder  what  reaction  you 
have  been  getting  from  the  country  gener- 

Answer.  I  feel  that  the  people  have  been 
interested  In  the  expression  of  funaamentals 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  set  forth.  I  am 
much  more  Interested  In  prlnclplea  than  I 
am  In  the  details  of  a  formula  for  settling 
our  problems.  It's  when  we  compromise  on 
principle  or  deviate  from  it  for  the  sake  of 
expediency  that  we  get  into  trouble.  If  we'll 
stick  to  principle,  exercise  consideration  for 
each  other,  try  to  understand  the  other  fel- 
low's viewpoint,  I  am  quite  sure  we  wUl  be 
able  to  make  progress  on  our  governmental 
problems  without  regard  to  party.  It's  the 
spirit  and  principle  that  count  most. 
THm  KBumif  vrasTJs  ixtssiak  pbopls 
Question.  General,  how  do  you  feel  about 
the  Russians  as  a  people? 

Answer.  We  can't  discuss  the  Russians  un- 
less we  distinguish  sharply  between  those 
who  rule  and  those  who  are  ruled.  The  men 
In  the  Kremlin  permit  us  no  doubt  about 
their  Intentions  to  infiltrate,  to  subvert,  and 
to  destroy  free  institutions  wherever  possible. 
They  control  absolutely,  as  of  now,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  Russian  people.  Aside 
from  that  control.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
Russians— outside  the  Btremlln— are  very 
much  like  other  peoples.  My  experience 
with  their  commanders  during  the  war  made 
me  feel  that  they  are  proud  of  their  country, 
and  are  good  fighters.  As  a  mlUtary  man.  I 
don't  want  to  see  any  more  war.  There  must 
be  a  way  someday  for  us  to  see  that  we  cant 
live  happily  in  a  world  governed  by  fear,  and 
that  the  price  of  peace  Is  not  really  high  If 
we  sincerely  want  It. 


Prices  Under  Fair  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  coNWxcncxrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29.  1952 

Mr.  McGUIRE.    Mr.  Speaker,  luuder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 


cluding a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mau- 
rice  Mermey,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  on  Pair  Trade,  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Sawyer  submitting  the  re- 
sults of  two  studies  just  completed  show- 
ing the  behavior  of  prices  under  fair 
trade. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  fair  trade 
bill.  H.  R.  5767.  has  been  granted  a  rule, 
I  feel  that  the  studies  set  forth  in  Mr' 
Mermey's  letter  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  the  House 

The  letter  foUows: 

BXJB«AU  OF  EDUCATION  OW  PaI«  TEADI, 

Neu>  York.  N.  Y..  March  IS.  1952. 
The  Honorable  Chaklzs  Sawteb. 

Secretary  of  Commerce.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  D»as  Mb.  Sccutaxt:  I  take  pleasure 
In  submitting  to  you  the  reeults  of  two 
studies  Just  completed  for  the  Bureau  of 
Education  on  Pair  Trade,  respecting  price 
behavior  under  fair  trade.  These  studies 
confirm.  I  believe,  the  views  held  by  you 
concerning  the  effect  of  fair  Uade  on  con- 
sumers, which  you  set  forth  in  yoiu-  letter 
Of  February  27.  1952.  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ot  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives. 

One  of  the  studies  was  made  by  A.  O 
NeUaen  Co.,  a  recognized  Independent  mar-' 
ket  research  organization  with  Nation-wide 
faculties  for  gathering  marketing  daU.  This 
price  study  covers  a  6-month  period  In  lOSl 
beginning  in  March  before  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  the  Schwegmann  case 
and  ending  in  August.  S  months  after  that 
decision.  It  compares  prices  paid  in  drug- 
stores for  24  nationally  advertised  products 
by  consumers  in  the  45  fair-trade  States 
taken  as  a  whole,  with  those  paid  by  con- 
•umers  in  the  nonfalr-trade  area,  comprta- 
Ing  Missouri,  Texas.  Vermont,  and  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia.  Prices  shown  in  the  study 
represent  over-all  averages,  weighted  to  r»- 
fiect  volume,  paid  by  all  consumers  In  each 
area  during  the  period  under  review. 

The  second  study  was  made  by  McKeaaon 
ft  Robbins.  Inc.,  the  leading  dnig  wholesaler 
In  the  country.  Thia  price  study  covers  the 
movement  of  wholesale  prices  from  January 
1.  1947.  to  January  1,  1952.  of  207  leading 
brands  of  drug-store  products  In  theae  fotir 
categories :  Pharmaceuticals,  proprietaries 
touetrles,  and  sundries.  The  types  of  prod- 
ucts covered  constitute  more  than  80  percent 
of  all  the  Items  In  these  four  categorlea, 
most  frequenUy  sold  In  drug  stores. 

1-   A.   C.    MKILSXM   CO.   STtJDT 

The  24  producu  covered  In  this  survey 
Included  very  popular  brands  of  dentifrices, 
headache  remedies,  shampoos,  shaving 
creams,  and  laxatives.  These  brands  are  fair- 
traded  and  have  always  been  typically  used 
aa  loss-leaders  by  price  Jugglers  in  non- 
falr-trade area^.  and  In  the  fair-trade  States 
since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  May 
21,  1951.  The  survey  was  made  from  a  lam- 
p'e  of  T70  carefully  selected  drug  storea— 
700  In  the  fair-trade  States  and  70  in  the 
non-fair-trade  area.  The  numbers  of  stores 
In  each  sample  maintain  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  two  areas.  In  arriving  at  the  final 
figures,  similar  types  of  stores  were  compared. 
Variations  were  found  among  individual 
stores  in  the  sample,  but  the  price  figures 
here  given  represent  the  weighted  average 
of  what  the  consiuning  public  as  a  whole 
paid  in  each  area  over  the  entire  period 
under  review  for  each  of  the  24  products. 
Further,  a  composite  weighte<-  average  price 
la  given.    Here  are  what  these  results  show: 

1.  Consumers  in  the  fair-trade  States  paid 
less  on  the  whole  than  consumers  in  the 
non-fair-trade  area  for  the  24  products  taken 
as  a  group.  The  weighted  composite  at  aU 
the  prices  for  the  entire  period  shows  that 
consumers   in   the  fair-trade  area   paid   1.4 
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cent*  leas  than  did  consumers  In  the  non- 
falr-trade area. 

S.  Ight Willi  of  the  twenty-four  products 
wen  eoM  at  lower  average  prices  in  the  fair- 
trade  area  during  the  e-month  period.  Bix 
■old  for  slightly  leas  in  the  Don-falr-trade 
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t.  On  10  of  the  products  sold  for  less  in 
the  fair-trade  area,  consumers  paid  between 
lA  cents  and  4.2  cents  leas  than  did  eon- 
■umers  in  the  non -fair -trade  area. 

4.  On  the  slz  products  selUng  for  less  In 
the  non-fair-trade  area,  the  mazlmimi  differ- 
ence In  favor  of  the  consumer  In  that  area 
wee  seven-tenths  of  a  cent,  and  that  only  on 
one  product. 

5.  Compartnc  prices  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period  with  those  at  the  end  at  the 
period  it  Is  found  that: 

(a)  In  the  fair-trade  area,  prices  of  M  prod- 
acts  went  np.  prices  of  10  products  went 
down,  and  prices  of  the  remaining  foor  re- 
mained the  saoM. 

(b)  In  the  non-fair-trade  area,  prices  of 
la  went  up.  7  went  down,  and  5  remained  the 
same. 

(c)  The  maximum  price  Increase  In  the 
fair-trade  area  was  two-tenths  of  a  cent, 
shown  on  one  Item;  9  other  prodiiets  showed 
price  Increases  of  ooe-tenth  of  a  cent  each. 
In  the  non-falr-trads  area,  the  mazlmimi 
pries  Increase  was  U  cents,  shown  on  1 
product:  the  11  other  products  whose  prices 
were  higher  showed  price  increases  ranging 
from  one-tenth  of  a  cent  to  1.1  cents. 

(d)  The  maxlmiim  price  decrease  In  the 
fair-trade  area  was  three-tenths  at  a  cent, 
shown  on  one  product.  In  the  non-fair- 
trade  area,  the  maximum  price  decrease  was 
1.7  cents. 

Ilie  current  study  is  the  ssoond  made  by 
A.  C.  Kellsen  Co.  for  the  Bureau  of  Education 
on  Pair  Ttade.  The  first,  which  included  26 
products  in  the  same  general  categorlea, 
covered  the  6-month  period,  July-Decem- 
ber 1B4B.  That  study  showed  that  con- 
sumers In  the  fair  trade  area  paid  less  on  the 
Whole  than  constimers  in  the  non-fair-trade 
trea  for  the  26  products  taken  as  a  group. 
Only  in  1M0.  the  weighted  compoaite  In  fa- 
vor of  consumers  In  the  fair  trade  area  was 
0.1  cent,  whereas  In  1951  It  was  1.4  cents. 
In  the  earlier  study,  17  of  the  brands  were 
shown  to  have  sold  for  leas  In  the  fair-trade 
area,  while  9  were  lower  priced,  according  to 
the  weighted  averages,  in  the  non-fair-trade 


a  Boeiiwa,  inc., 

McKenon  4  Robbins,  Inc..  made  two 
studies  of  the  movement  of  wholesale  prices 
of  drug-store  items.  The  first  covered  the 
period  from  January  1.  1947,  to  December  1, 
I960:  the  second  from  January  1.  1947,  to 
January  1,  1952.  The  1947  date  was  chosen 
as  a  starting  point  to  tie  in  with  a  previous 
study  of  drug-store  prices,  covering  the  pe- 
riod from  1930  to  April  1047,  made  by  the 
National  Association  of  Chain  Drug  Stores. 
In  lu  studlea,  McKeasoo  ft  Bobbins  listed  the 
leading  produou,  saleswlse,  for  each  of  44 
elaaslAeatlons  In  the  four  drug-store  cate- 
gories covered.  The  wholesale  prices  pre- 
vaUing  in  each  period  under  review  were  ob- 
tained and  anaiyaed.  Thereafter  the  prod- 
ucts were  broken  down  Into  two  divisions — 
fair  traded  and  not  fair  traded.  The  per- 
centages shown  In  the  study  take  account  of 
the  relativs  sales  volume  of  aU  products 
Within  each  daaaificatlon.  as  well  as  of  the 
four  basic  categories.    Here  are  the  findings: 

1.  Over  the  6-year  period  (Januai7  ^-  iM7, 
to  January  l.  1062).  the  fair  trade  prices  at 
a  wide  range  of  drug  store  products  rose  18.3 
percent,  compared  with  a  24.3  percent  in- 
crease in  the  prices  of  similar  non-fair- 
traded  products.  (These  figxires  compare 
with  an  increase  of  36.8  Index  points  in  the 
Consimier  Price  Index  of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of 
Labor  BtatlsUcs  from  163.6  in  January  1947 
to  190.2  in  January  1962.) 


••  Among  prodoets  showing  price  de- 
ereases.  the  maximum  decrease  for  fair- 
traded  Items  was  58.4  percent  on  antiblotlca, 
whereas  the  maximimi  decrease  on  non -fair- 
traded  goods  was  6  percent,  on  vanity  items. 

8.  Among  fair-traded  products,  the  nuol- 
mimi  price  increase  w«b  SO  percent,  on  writ- 
ing equipment;  for  non-fair-traded  products, 
the  maximum  price  Increase  was  148.4  per- 
cent, on  commercial  «Ut« 

4.  The  McKesson  4  Robbins  study  analyzed 
the  wholeaale  prices  of  drug  sUu-e  products. 
The  study  by  the  National  AssociaUon  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores  analyzed  the  retail  price 
behavior  of  drug  store  products.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  the  movement  of  wholesale  prices 
is  closely  paralleled  at  the  retail  level.  It  Is 
•  reasonable  assumption,  therefore,  that  it 
is  valid  to  combine  the  reeults  of  the  two 
studies.  When  this  Is  done.  It  Is  foimd  that 
fair-traded  dnig  store  products  increased  in 
price  18.4  percent  between  1939  and  the  be- 
ginning of  1962.  (The  Consumer  Price  Index 
of  the  tJnlted  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics showed  a  rise  of  90.2  percent  over  this 
IS-year  period.) 

The  study  of  the  National  Association  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores  referred  to  above  involved 
analysis  of  the  retail  price  behavior  of  7,834 
drug  store  products  of  250  manufacturers. 
It  ihowed  that  the  fair-trade  prices  on  theae 
products,  over -all,  rone  only  8.1  percent  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1939  to  AprU  1947;  and 
that  drug  products  as  a  whole,  Including  both 
fair-traded  and  non-fair-traded  Items,  rose 
18.4  X)ercent.  (Data  from  the  United  SUtes 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  In  the 
same  period  food  prices  rose  93  percent; 
household  products,  81  percent;  the  over-all 
cost  of  living,  09S  percent;  and  miscellaneous 
Items  Increased  88 Ji  percent.) 

The  detailed  analysis  of  these  findings  was 
presented  in  a  statement  before  the  Joint 
Congreasional  Committee  on  the  loonomlo 
Report,  by  the  late  Frederick  J.  Griffiths, 
ssoretary  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Chain  Drug  Stores. 

Finally,  a  study  was  made  by  Prof.  H.  J. 
Ostlund,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota's 
School  of  Business  Administration,  and  C.  R. 
Vlckland.  of  MlnneapoUs.  XU  purpose  was  to 
determine  the  effect  which  the  Introduction 
of  fair  trade  had  on  prices.  In  tills  study, 
the  1939  fair  trade  prices  of  SO  leading  drug 
products  were  compared.  State  by  State,  with 
the  pre-falr-trade  depression  retaU  prloes 
of  these  same  products.  The  full  study. 
Fair  Trade  and  the  RetaU  Drug  Store,  was 
publialied  by  the  Druggists'  Research  Bureau. 
It  shows  that  fair -trade  retail  prices  on  these 
products  in  1939  were  1  percent  lower,  over- 
all, than  pre-falr-trade  depression  prices  on 
the  earns  items. 

The  studies  here  reported  reflect  honest 
efforts  to  esUbllsh  the  facts  of  price  behav- 
ior under  fair  trade.  They  cover  many  items. 
They  cover  the  entire  country.  They  cover 
long  periods  of  time.  Accordingly,  they 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  price  effect  of  fair 
trade  on  the  consumers  of  th»  United  States. 

These  studies  show  conclusively  that  fair- 
trade  prices  have  been,  and  are,  fair  to  the 
American  consumers  as  a  whole.  They  dem- 
onstrate that,  over-all,  the  constunen  of 
America  do  not  pay  leas  for  goods  in  areas 
where  there  is  no  fair  trade  than  they  do  in 
the  45-8tate  area  where  fair  trade  prevails; 
Indeed,  the  evidence  indicates  that  on  the 
whole  consumers  pay  less  with  fair  trade. 
Further,  the  studies  prove  that  fair-trade 
prices  of  drug  store  Items  have  shown  far 
greater  resistance  to  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures of  the  past  decade  tlian  has  the  gen- 
erality of  consumer  prices.  (Prtce-behavior 
studies  covering  fair-traded  products  in 
other  fields  have  not  been  made;  but  experts 
In  these  other  fields  believe  such  studies 
would  likewise  show  that,  prioewlie,  fair 
trade  has  operated  in  the  public  Interest.) 


These  price  stxidies,  I  submit,  provide  addi- 
tional support  for  the  Tlews  you  hold  with 
respect  to  fair  trade.  They  confound  the 
critics  who,  on  the  basis  of  paying  leas  than 
prevailing  fair-trade  prices  on  certain  prod- 
ucts bought  at  certain  times  in  certain  stores. 
have  sought  to  convince  the  American  peopl* 
that  fair  trade  makes  them  pay  more  for  na- 
tionally advertised  trade- marked  goods. 
They  give  the  answer  to  those  who,  seeking 
to  explain  why  fair-trade  prices  have  risen 
so  lltUe  during  the  past  12  years,  charge  that 
fair-trade  prices  were  too  high  to  begin  with 
(even  though  the  advent  of  fair  trade  result- 
ed in  an  over-all  price  decreafae).  Finally, 
they  refute  the  wild  but  baseless  assertion 
that  fair  trade  has  added  to  the  cost  of  Uv- 
Ing  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  sure  you  wlU  note  the  contrast  be- 
tween  the  scientific  studies  reported  herein 
and  the  price  surveys  made  by  opponents 
of  fair  trade  to  fit  their  preconceived  con- 
clusions. No  disinterested  analyst  can  ac- 
cept these  surveys  or  their  conclusions. 
They  cannot  prove  by  any  device  that  some 
merchants  are  philanthropists  at  the  counter 
because,  obviously,  they  are  not.  The  sur- 
veys do  prove  that  loss-leader  practices  per- 
•iat.  It  is  sgainst  precisely  these  practices 
that  Um  fate-trade  laws  are  aimed,  for  the 
purpose  of  these  practices  is  to  create  the 
mlslmpresslon  among  consumers  that  loss- 
leader  merchants  charge  less  than  their  com- 
petitors, not  on  one  or  two  or  three  items  tnit 
on  all  the  Items  which  retailers  carry. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth.  Nothing 
Is.  more  damaging  to  a  businessman,  be  he 
big  or  smaU,  than  to  assassinate  his  reputa- 
tion for  fair  dealing. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  membesa 
of  the  distributive  trades,  including  1.600,000 
or  more  Americans  who  comprise  the  back- 
bone of  small  business,  support  fair  trade 
In  order  to  promote  competitive  decency  In 
the  marketplace.  A  tiny  minority  of  retaU- 
ers  oppose  fair  trade  because,  like  aU  cru- 
saders for  the  status  quo,  they  prefer  not 
to  be  fenced  in  by  laws  which  hamper  their 
ability  to  do  as  they  please  when  what  they 
please  to  do  Is  prejudicial  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  society. 

Respectfully  yours. 

HfcuaxcB  Mmmmmt, 

Director. 


Aft  You  Gettinc  Yonr  Dolltr'i  Worth? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  0,  K.  ARMSTRONG 

or  masooat 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^dav.  March  26,  1952 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
call  attention  to  an  article  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  9.  1952.  entitled 
"Are  You  Getting  Your  Dollar's  Worth?" 
The  subhead  reads:  "No  one  can  put  » 
dollar  value  on  the  men  who  are  plvlng 
their  lives,  but  what  about  the  value  of 
our  jet  fighter  planes?  Are  they  pay- 
ing off?" 

The  article  was  brief.  It  was  right  to 
the  point.  It  authenticated  personal 
records  of  United  States  Air  Force  pilots 
fighting  in  obsolete  planes— of  their  de- 
struction of  enemy  property  as  well  as 
enemy  personnel  in  the  Korean  war. 
The  writer  oriented  the  action  to  his 
Korean  setting. 

The  ;rriter  sought  out,  corroborated, 
and  substantiated  all  facts  and  records. 
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He  checked  all  costs  and  calculated  all 
losses.  With  grim  humor  he  statisti- 
cally arranged  data  and  told  his  story 
In  five  parts — under  the  following 
headings : 

First.  One  Air  Force  pilot — a  million 
dollars  a  month. 

Second.  Do  want  another  example? 

Third.  One  pilot  equals  three  ground 
battalions. 

Fourth.  The  terrible  Texans. 

Plfth.  He  bagged  two  trains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  altogether  a  story 
of  men  who  believe  that  the  land  must 
be  defended  from  the  skies  and  who 
practice  that  belief  in  fighting  the  Ko- 
rean war.  It  is  a  true  and  unforgettable 
Story  of  your  Air  Force.  No  man  can 
read  this  article,  taken  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  9,  without  feeling 
a  thrill  of  pride  in  the  men  who  fly  the 
heavens  to  protect  our  ground  lorces 
fighting  under  Korean  skies. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  spoke  with  such 
pride  when,  addressing  the  Patent  Law 
Association  In  New  York  City,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  he  disclosed  for  the  first  time 
some  few  of  the  many  achievements  of 
the  Air  Force.  Mr.  Finletter  declared 
that  the  results  in  figures  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  war,  as  claimed 
by  the  Par  Eastern  Air  Force  and  exclu- 
sive of  any  contribution  by  the  Navy  and 
th3  Marines,  are  as  follows: 


Combat  missions  flown 

Vehicles  destroyed 

LoccmotlTes  destroyed  or  damaged. 

Ballroad  cars  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged  . 

Bridges  destroyed  or  damaged . 

Tanks  destroyed  or  damaged 

Oun  positions  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged  _«___.. 

l^oop  cas\ialtlee 


353,450 

40.250 

1.300 

24.500 
2.000 
1.800 

4,350 
135,800 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  Air  Force  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  I  am  proud  to  say  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  aerial  warfare  from 
land-based  planes  affords  the  maximimx 
of  defense,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a 
minimum  of  expenditure  of  the  tax  dol- 
lars and  American  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  are  now  at  work. 
Before  the  recommendations  of  these 
committees  are  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  and  in  order 
that  all  may  read  and  profit  from  this 
wonderful  saga  of  United  States  Air 
Force  accomplishments  in  Korea  as  told 
in  the  Washington  Post,  I  include  that 
article  in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro  as 
follows: 

An  Tou  Ortimo  Toua  Doixab's  Woktr? 

No  Otrt  Can  Pvt  a  Dollar  Valui  ow  th« 

Mkn   Who   Au   Giving  Theis  Liv«8.  bxtt 

What   About   Oxn   Jrr   Picam   Puuixs? 

Aai  Thzt  Patinq  Orr? 

PiBSQUx   IsLC.    Maine.— About    six   bilUon 

dollars  of  Americans'  hard-earned  tax  money 

has  been  earmarked  to  buy  new  warplanes 

by  July. 

Another    SI  1.700,000,000   Is    earmarked    to 
pay  for  planes  from  then  to  July  1953. 

We  have  only  Just  finished  paying  bUUons 
for  other  new  planes — some  already  obsolete. 
Groaning  at  the  cost   (from  1100,000  on 
op)  of  even  the  smallest  Air  Force  Jet  fight- 
ers, you  might  ask:  "Are  they  worth  It?" 


In  modern  war.  barring  unforeseen  de- 
velopments, the  side  that  wins  Is  the  side 
that  destroys  most  enemy  equipment,  fuel, 
supplies,  and  troops. 

I^}  find  out  what  our  expensive  flghtera 
return  for  what  they  cost.  Parade  came  to 
the  Air  Force  base  here.  To  recently  re- 
turned fighter  pilots  of  the  4711th  Defenaa 
Wing  who  have  seen  recent  action  in  Koie^ 
Parade  put  the  question: 

"What,  exactly,  do  you  shoot  up?" 

ONX    pilot:     $1,000,000    a    MONTR 

After  their  scorecards  were  confirmed  by 
Air  Force  Intelligence,  we  balanced  what 
taxpayers  paid  against  the  value  of  enemy 
property  destroyed. 

The  startUng  discovery:  even  planes  made 
obsolete  by  Russian  MIO-lSs  and  our  own 
F-88  Sabrejets  are  taxpayers'  "fighting  bar- 
gains." 

This  is  pretty  grim  stuff.  But  it's  war— 
and  let's  face  facts! 

Here  are  some  actiial  performances: 

A  single  Jet  pilot,  Capt.  Paul  H.  WUklns. 
of  Missoula.  Mont.,  flying  •53.000  World  War 

11  F-51  Mustangs  and  1100,000  F-80  Shooting 
Stars,  destroyed  In  Korea 

Approximat* 
value 
147  trucks •1,000.000 

12  tanks 2.700,000 

3   locomotives 186.000 

1  ammunition  train .         loo.  000 

25  fuel  dumps l'_Z     1,000.000 


1    bridge 

1  large  oU  tank... 

1  radio  station 

1  power  station 

1  electric  crane.,.. 

1  plane  hangar _. 

9  field  guns 

6  warehoueee... 


400.000 

50.000 

100,000 

100,000 

50.000 

50,000 

260,000 

250.000 


Total e.  246,  000 

Not  coimtlng  the  cost  of  materiel  blown 
up  with  the  train,  hangar,  and  warehouse. 
Captain  WUklns  cost  the  enemy  over  •1.000,- 

000  a  month. 

In  addition,  he  damaged  33  more  trucks, 
8  locomotives,  4  bridges,  and  an  assortment 
of  vehicles,  buildings,  and  huts.  Fa-  good 
measure,  he  blew  up  three  machine-gun 
nests  and  burned  nine  towns  reported  hous- 
ing enemy  troops. 

All  this  Captain  Wllklns  did  in  6  months— 
at  a  probable  cost  to  United  States  tax- 
payers of  •100.000  to  •200,000.  (This  In- 
cludes cost  of  his  planes,  maintenance,  and 
aimmunltlon    and    his   pay   for   6   months.) 

Want  another  example? 

Capt.  Raymond  R.  Stewart  of  Deytona 
Beach,  Fla..  also  flew  the  P-80's  in  Korea  for 
about  6  months.      Score: 

15  tanks  ( 10  of  them  big  T-84's)  _  %3.  375,  000 

4   locomotives ... ._ 250,  000 

60  railroad  cars .,  400!  000 

1  600.000-gallon  oU  tank 60.  000 

160  vehicles  (all  types) 600.000 

1  grounded  plane .... loo,  000 


Total 4,385,000 

With  other  pUnes  in  his  flight,  he  strafed 
4  airtlelds.  blowing  up  14  grounded  planes. 

No  match  for  the  MIO's  in  plane-to-plane 
combat,  the  slower  Mustangs  and  smaU  Jets 
ere  still  not  a  loss  to  the  taxpayer. 

Less  publicized  than  the  high-altitude  air 
battles  (vital  in  mod»m  war)  is  low-altitude 
deck  flying.  But  It's  paying  off,  too — both  for 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

Either  tipped  off  by  InteUlgence,  or  hunt- 
ing out  targets,  the  obsolete  planes  wreak  • 
terrific  toll  in  proportion  to  their  cost. 

cm  foust:  thus  BATrauoirs 
Not  all  of  it  can  be  estimated  in  dollars 
One  day,  about  a  year  ago,  a  flight  of  four 
F-80'8  caught  6,000  enemy  troops  on  the  open 


road.  Says  First-  Lt.  William  0.  Park.  Jr..  of 
Columbia,  S.  C: 

"We  were  flying  along  and  saw  this  long 
column  of  Communists  going  up  a  road  be- 
tween some  rice  paddies.  We  went  after 
them  with  our  machine  guns.  Then  ws 
dropped  napalm  bombs — that's  JeUled  gaso- 
line that  Ignites  when  it  hits.  We  dropped 
16  cans  of  It,  and  flew  away. 

"A  Uttle  later,  when  our  ground  forces 
moved  up,  they  counted  3,000  dead.  Four 
pilota.  dropping  •ISO  napalm  bombs,  had 
wiped  out  three  battalions." 

Capt.  WlUlam  ■.  Byers.  of  Portland.  Oreg.. 
in  1  month,  destroyed  1,000  enemy  troops, 
plus  a  tank,  4  locomotives,  IS  supply  depots, 
2  dosen  trucks  and  a  scarce  bulldoaer  that 
was  trying  to  repair  a  bombed  road. 

The  Communists  almost  got  even.  Bywra 
was  bounced  (driven  from  his  target)  seven 
times  by  the  faster  MIO's.  But  he  had  done 
his  Job. 

Not  all  the  planes  cost  a  fortune.  One  ot 
the  most  valuable  has  been  the  unarmed  T-0 
Terrible  Texan — a  new  version  of  the  World 
War  n  AT-6  training  plane.  To  save  the  ex- 
pensive Jets  from  dangerous  ground  flre,  and 
to  hunt  out  dlfllcult  targets,  the  slow-flying 
T-6  fUes  low.  and  radios  for  the  Jeta. 


Major  Dudley  M.  Watson,  of  Camden,  H, 
J.,  took  this  sitting  duck  assignment  in  Ko- 
rea for  almost  a  year. 

He  was  responsible  for  knocking  ovt  a 
whole  company  of  troops  and  three  tanks, 
and  sc(x-es  of  other  targets — without  firing 
a  shot.  He  simply  called  Jets.  HU  plane  was 
hit  6  times — from  the  groxind — ustiaUy  br 
rtfle  flre. 

Capt.  Edwin  Robertson.  West  Point  1947. 
of  Charleston.  S.  C.  was  shot  down  in  a  T-6 
but  knocked  out  a  whole  enemy  battalion, 
8  tanks,  at  least  0  antiaircraft  batteries- 
worth  about  91. 500 .000 — an  11 -car  train  of 
self-propeUed  guns,  and  a  bridge. 

Not  all  planes  shot  down  stay  down.  Oapt. 
Robertson,  now  maintenance  section  ofllcer 
of  the  Seventy-foxirth  Interceptor  Squadron 
at  Presque  Isle,  with  80  men  to  help  keep 
tbe  F-88s  flt,  learned  how  to  save  you  tax 
money  In  Korea. 

Often  with  no  more  equipment  than  two 
trees  lashed  together,  his  crews  have  Jacked 
up  Injured  planes  and  installed  new  ^"ginee 
In  a  few  hoxirs  time. 

As  little  as  a  1^ -second  burst — atxnit  $1.50 
worth  of  bullets — from  a  Jet's  machine  guns 
has  destroyed  a  whole  train  of  enemy  equip- 
ment. One  day  Captain  Wilxins  did  Just 
that.    Damage:  about  $100,000. 

"I  came  up  on  it  from  behind  and  put  flv* 
shots  into  the  end  car,"  said  WUklns.  "It 
blew  up.  Then  the  train  blew  up.  ear  br 
car." 

And  again:  One  morning,  around  sunrise, 
we  caught  a  train  of  flatcars  loaded  with 
tanks  trying  to  get  to  a  tunnel.  We  made 
*  P*ee  at  it  with  our  rockets  and  got  the 
steam  tubes  of  the  locomotive.  Then  we 
turned  our  fifties  (50-callber  machine  guns) 
on  him.  We  got  140  troops  as  they  scram- 
bled away. 

as  aAOOKo  two  tbaiks 
Lieutenant  Park  helped  trap  two  trains 
in  a  tunnel  with  a  few  rockets.  Another 
plane  had  closed  one  end  of  the  tunnel  with 
a  1,000-pound  bomb.  Park  flew  low  and 
fired  rockets  into  the  open  end.  The  last 
train  in  caught  flre.    Damage:  about  $300,- 

Have  we  wasted  taxpayers'  money  on 
planes  that  become  rapidly  obsolete?  There's 
a  saying  among  plane  designers  (and  mm- 
tary  men)  that  planes  are  ustudly  obso- 
lescent even  before  they  reach  air  combat. 
Virtually  aU  the  planes  that  have  fought  la 
Korea  are  obsolescent  by  today's  standards. 

But  tq  stop  building  them  is  to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  more  than  money. 
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Russia  Is  spendlnf— and  producing— 
(aster  than  we  are. 

IX>  keep  even,  deeigners  have  echeduled  a 
more  powerful  engine  for  the  F-8e.  The 
r-84  Thunderjet  wlU  be  speeded  up  with 
new  swept-back  wings.  The  F-80  Shooting 
Star  wlU  yield  to  newer  and  faster  let 
Agbters. 

MeanwhUe.  the  obsolete  F-81's.  F-80's.  and 
T-6's— In  actual  battle— are  still  potent 
weapons.  So  remember  this:  the  Mt  FOroe 
Is  giving  you  your  moneys  wortli. 
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Victor  RieseFt  Waninf  to  Anerica  of  tbc 
Straafle  H*ld  of  10  DaoffcrMs  Men  m 
Key  PotitioBf  ia  Americaii  ladastrj,  in 
tke  April  lum  •!  C«saop«litaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wmcoNsiM 
HI  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 

!    Wednesday.  March  26.  19S2 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconslii.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Victor  Rlesel's  article.  Ten  Men 
Who  Could  Paralyze  American  Industry 
for  30  Dasrs,  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  magazine,  is  "must"  read- 
ing for  every  American  who  is  interested 
in  knowing  how  our  country  can  be  fan- 
tastically crippled  from  within  by  the 
Communists  when  the  order  comes  from 
Moscow.  It  Is  absolutely  required  read- 
ing for  every  American  leader  and  work- 
er both  in  management  and  in  labor  in 
our  strategic  industries. 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  CIO — and  particu- 
larly to  James  B.  Carey,  who  led  the 
fight  In  that  organisation — as  well  as 
to  the  A.  P.  of  L.  for  talcing  a  forthright 
stand  against  Communist  membership 
in  any  of  their  unions.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  stupidity  of  some  elements  of 
management  and  some  union  members 
who  continue  to  deal  with  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated unions  of  our  country. 
One  high  management  official  not  long 
ago  indicated  to  me  that  he  put  the  CIO's 
electrical  non-Communist  union,  the 
lUE,  In  the  same  category  as  the  Mos- 
cow-controlled electrical  union,  the  UE. 
That  is  like  a  Republican  telling  a  Demo- 
crat that  he  disagreed  with  him  just  like 
he  disagrees  with  a  Soviet  spy  in  this 
country. 

The  men  to  whom  Riesel's  excellent 
article  refers  are  deadly  enemies  of  our 
country.  They  must  be  recognized  as 
such  before  it  is  too  late.  They  must  be 
recognized  for  what  they  are  by  leaders 
in  management  and  labor,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  by  everybody  else  concerned 
with  our  strategic  industries.  These  10 
men  as  well  as  others  allied  with  them 
may  be  ultimately  able  to  accoimt  for 
the  killing  of  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. They  burn  vigil  candles  before 
their  god:  The  trinity  o(  Marx.  Lenin, 
and  Stalin. 

If  the  Communists  turn  up  on  the 
present  Korean  front  or  future  Koreas 
with  highly  advanced  scientific  weap- 
ons of  war  in  the  form  of  Jet  engines, 
electronic  devices,  improved  radar,  and 
atomic -energy    weapons,    with    which 


more  effecUvely  to  kill  American  boys 
it  will  probably  be  because  of  the  men 
of  whom  Victor  Riesel  Is  writing,  who  are 
turning  over  our  secret  information  to 
Moscow  and  who  owe  their  allegiance— 
not  to  the  America  which  we  love — but 
to  the  Kremlin. 

I  Include  herewith  the  article  which 
appears  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan magazine: 

Ten  Men  Who  Coulb  PAaaLTzc  AmnocA  voa 
>0  Dat»— Hasd  To  Beukve,  Tks— Bxtt  This 
HAKDrtTL  or  Mnr,  Who  Hsvk  Auoaot  Mr 
w  Sxcarr  Skssion,  Couu  FuainsH  Aid  skd 

ColCFOeT  TO  OOB  Ekemxes 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 
On  the  morning  ot  August  29.  1961,  a  tall, 
mustached  lawyer  sauntered  into  a  Wash- 
Ington  conference  room  to  meet  a  personal 
repieecntaUve  of  defense  Secretary  George 
C.  MarshaU.  The  visitor  had  been  eagerly 
awaited,  for  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  he  ex- 
tended was  the  power  to  make  or  break  the 
Nation's  vast  new  hundred-blUlon-dollar  de- 
fense program. 

At  that  moment,  he  was  so  powerful  that 
even  the  Defense  Department  genuflected— 
although  Its  counterintelligence  officers  and 
the  FBI  knew  he  was  one  of  America's  most 
powerful  Communists. 

He  was  Nathan  Witt,  identified  in  testi- 
mony by  Wlilttaker  Chambers  as  the  head 
of  an  underground  Communist  celL  Yet  on 
that  morning  he  was  high  strategist  and 
legal  counsel  for  the  copper  mining  and 
smelting  onion,  then  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  dangerous  wartime  strtke  in  United 
States  labor  history. 

Orders  for  90.000  mUee  of  copper  wire 
needed  for  Korean  battlefield  communica- 
tions had  piled  up.  Thousands  of  )eeps. 
each  needing  so  pounds  of  copper,  were 
standing  stiU  on  the  assembly  line.  Huge 
plants  turning  out  convoy  trucks  were  cry- 
ing for  the  400  pounds  of  copper  required 
for  each  truck.  There  was  a  crlUcal  shmt- 
age  of  sulfuric  add,  a  copper  byproduct  re- 
quired to  harden  cobalt,  which  is  vital  to  the 
swift  production  of  electronic  equipment, 
radar,  radio,  and  aUoys  for  Jet  engines.  This 
also  slashed  high-octane  gasoline  supplies. 
As  a  result,  the  Government  was  faced  with 
the  poeslble  need  of  withdrawing  sulfur  from 
Ita  stomlc-energy  insUUatlons  and  turning 
it  Into  the  sulfuric  acid  neceesary  to  pro- 
duce airplane  fuel. 

As  the  crisis  deepened,  the  left-wing 
Chilean  water-front  workers  suddenly  re- 
fused to  load  copper  onto  ships  bound  for 
the  United  Statea.  President  Truman  was 
forced  to  dig  into  a  stockpile  so  vital  tbaS 
even  its  tonnage  Is  secret. 

Tet  Witt  and  the  leaders  of  the  cc^>per 
union — men  who,  according  to  a  Senate  re- 
port, took  orders  on  policy  directly  from  the 
American  section  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national— ran  that  strike  despite  appeals 
from  the  White  House,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  every  known  conciliation  agency. 
Co<^>eratlon  by  Witt  was  then,  and  is  to- 
day, vital  to  any  American  defense  effort. 
He  is  one  of  10  labor  leaders  who  could,  act- 
ing In  concert,  paralyas  the  American  pro- 
duction machine. 

Almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  theee  10 
men  could  disrupt  the  important  electronics 
industry,  cripple  the  production  of  Jet  planes 
and  warships,  and  render  tanks  inoperative; 
they  could  freeze  west  coast  shipping,  tie  np 
the  harlwr  of  San  Francisco,  and  isolate  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska;  they  could  strangle  na- 
tional and  international  telegraphic  commu- 
nications, and  call  out  on  strike  workers  who 
service  vital  military  installations. 

They  could  create  tliese  and  countless  lees 
significant  but  annoirlng  threats  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  and  they  are  prepared  to  do 
so.  AU  10  of  these  men  are  genaraUy  known 
to  be  Communists. 


"Hieee  10  men  lead  500,000  skilled  workers 
in  the  very  heart  oif  America's  defense-pro- 
duction machine.  They  are  the  leaders, 
counselors,  and  propagandists  of  the  unions 
dumped  from  the  CIO  for  putting  the  inter- 
ests of  Soviet  propaganda  before  their  trade- 
tmlon  interests. 

They  are  men  who  have  run  their  unions, 
appointed  and  removed  officers,  called  strikes, 
and  denounced  American  Presidents  on  or- 
ders from  Communist  Party  labor-commis- 
sion chiefs  whom  they  met  in  secret  ses- 
sions, according  to  eye-  and  ear-witness  tes- 
timony before  congressional  committees. 
The  10.  In  order  of  their  importance,  are: 

Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union;  Nathan  Witt,  legal  counsel  of  the  in- 
ternational Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter 
Workers;  Marcel  Scherer.  director  ol  the  New 
Tortt  Labor  Conference  for  Peace;  Jim' 
Mstles.  director  of  organization  of  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  known  as  the  UE;  Julius  Emspak, 
general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  UE;  Jo- 
seph Selly,  president  of  the  American  Com- 
munications Association;  Albert  Fitzgerald, 
president  of  the  UE;  Maurice  Travis,  secre- 
tary-treastirer  of  the  Mine,  MUl,  and  Smelter 
Workers;  Hugh  Bryson,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards; 
Ben  Gold,  president  of  the  International  Fur 
and  Leather  Workers  Union. 

How  Imminent  their  collective  strike  li 
remains  a  party  secret.  Last  fall  a  peremp- 
tory letter  from  Bridges  brought  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Big  Ten  and  their  spear  carriers 
to  a  supposedly  secret  session  in  New  York 
City.  They  met  October  11  in  parlor  A  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  to 
plan  mass  sctlon  in  20  key  industrial  areas. 
Only  8  of  the  10— Mstles,  Scherer.  and 
Witt — were  missing.  There  was  no  signifi- 
cance In  the  absence  of  Scherer  and  Matlee. 
They  were  absent  because  they  were  on  other 
assignments  and  not  because  this  was  Jxist 
another  session.  No  gathering  In  the  party's 
history  could  have  been  more  important.  On 
orders  from  Harry  Bridges,  It  was  arranged 
aecreUy  by  Joseph  Selly,  president  of  the 
American  Communications  AESoclstlon, 
whose  members,  in  the  complex  telegraph 
and  cable  network  of  Western  Unlcm,  "have 
ready  access  to  the  Nation's  most  Jealously 
guarded  defense  and  diplomatic  secrets,"  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  report  of  the  Senste 
Internal  Security  Committee.  (At  Internal 
Security  Committee  hearings.  Incidentally, 
BeUy  and  six  other  ACA  national  officers 
were  Identified  as  Communists.) 

As  an  ironic  sidelight  to  the  business  at 
band,  the  very  same  high  command  of  the 
Nation's  pro-Communist  labor  network  that 
blasts  WaU  Street  as  warmongering  heard 
Barry  Bridges  reveal  how  the  Communists' 
knowledge  of  strikes  about  to  be  called 
eould  make  for  him  and  other  leaders  con- 
siderable fortunes  on  the  stock  market  and 
produce  exchanges.  Bridges  cynically  ob- 
served that  the  pro-Oommunlsts  who  know 
when  to  buy  low  and  sell  high  were  in  a 
position  to  make  themselves  a  good  deal  of 
money. 

The  aeeslon  then  settled  down  to  the  offi- 
cial buslneas  of  championing  the  working 
class — and  among  the  first  items  of  business 
was  a  decision  to  attempt  to  smash  wage 
and  price  controls,  so  that  an  aroused  work- 
ing class,  struggling  tinder  sky-high  prices, 
would  turn  on  the  Government's  poUcy  ot 
rearming  against  Soviet  aggression. 

At  that  time  Bridges  revealed  that  he  be- 
lieved John  L.  Lewis  was  interested  In  Join- 
ing the  Red  bloc  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  both  elements: 

"John  L.  Lewis  is  not  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  unions  repreeented  here. 
He  is  not  unaware  of  their  potency.  We 
are  four  to  five  hundred  thousand  strong, 
conservatively  speaking.  Lewis  is  not  un- 
aware of  the  role  we  can  play.    He  bellcvea 
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for  his  own  pxirposea  and  own  reaaons  that  a 
little  more  collective  work  and  a  pooling  of 
raaourcea  by  the  unions  represented  here  will 
help  him  grind  certain  axes  he  wants  to 
grind.  Then  well  And  out  whether  we're 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree  [In  expecting 
Lewis  to  lead  the  pro-Soviet  coalition  of 
unions  kicked  out  of  the  CIO  in  1949)." 

This  reveals  the  never-ending  dynamism 
of  the  Communist  coalition — a  force  con- 
stantly directed  at  reestablishing  Itself  as  a 
power  In  a  national  labor  federation  with 
respectable  leadership.  That's  the  basic  di- 
rective— get  a  front  for  pro-Soviet  propa- 
ganda to  dovetail  with  the  military  exigencies 
(tf  Russian  imperialism. 

Less  than  2  months  after  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker  meeting  the  propaganda  machine  was 
rolling  and  roaring.  On  December  13,  In  40 
cities  that  are  now  going  through  the  Jittery 
dry  Tuna  of  rehearsals  for  civilian  defense 
against  atomic  attacks,  the  unions  picketed 
Oovemment  ofllces,  screaming  for  peace  and 
an  end  to  all  controls. 

How  can  10  men  so  firmly  control  500,000 
workers,  many  of  whom  are  not  Commu- 
nists? Let's  look  at  the  position  of  power 
enjoyed  by  Maurice  Travis.  It  was  Travis 
who,  as  the  secretary-treaavirer  of  the  Mine, 
Mm,  and  Smelter  Workers  Union,  was  second 
in  command  of  the  damaging  summer  cop- 
per strike.  Pormerly  union  president,  he 
was  directed  by  the  Conununlst  Party  (ac- 
cording to  congressional  reports)  to  step  into 
the  relative  obecurlty  of  his  ctirrent  Job  be- 
caxise  his  party  membership  was  so  well 
known. 

Travis"  party  group  had  a  systematic  work- 
ing apparatus  for  making  decisions  and 
transforming  them  into  union  policy  and 
action.  At  the  top  was  a  Commiinist  Party 
steering  committee  of  four  members.  At 
times  the  steering  committee  was  called  In 
by  such  Communist  Polltbiu-o  chiefs  (some 
now  Jailed)  as  the  party's  aged  leader.  WU- 
liam  Z.  Poster;  labor  commission  head,  John 
Williamson:  general  secretary.  Eugene  Den- 
nis: and  Illinois  chief.  Oil  Green. 

But  these  big  Bed  wheels  were  too  busy 
with  other  unions  to  meet  frequently  with 
Comrade  Travis.    So  a  regular  envoy  between 
the  party  and  the  union  was  named.    This 
envoy  sat  in  on  meetings  of  the  foxir-man 
steering  committee.    Prom  time  to  time  the 
tmlon's  research  director,  the  union's  news- 
paper editor,  and  other  union  officials  were 
called  In  and  told  what  the  policy  would  be 
on   certain  matters.     These   men,   in  turn, 
took  the  policy  to  the  so-called  progressive 
caucus,   which  had  Conununlsts   and   non- 
Communists  in   It.     And   the   Communists 
woiUd  easily  stampede  the  cauciu  and  then 
the   membership   into    voting    as   the   Reds 
wished.    The  general  membership  had  little 
control  over  policy  or  appointment  of  offi- 
cers, since  90  percent  of  the  union's  staff  were 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  according 
to  a  recent  Senate  report. 

Although  the  Mine,  MUl,  and  Smelter 
Union  •  has  not  deviated  from  Communist 
policy  in  32  years.  It  was  not  vmtll  Augxist  15, 
1048,  that  Travis  pubUcly  admitted  having 
been  a  Communist.  He  did  this  by  announc- 
ing he  had  "resigned"  from  the  party,  al- 
though you  resign  from  the  party  these  days 
only  the  way  Willie  Moretti  and  Bugsy  Slegel 
resigned  from  the  mob — you  die  nrst.  Travis 
made  it  clear  he  was  not  taking  this  step 
because  of  any  sudden  allergy  to  smoke-filled 
Communist  caucuses.    He  said: 

"I  have  been  confronted  with  the  problem 
Ot  resigning  from  the  Communist  Party,  of 
which  I  have  been  a  member.  In  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  sign  the  Taft- 
Hartley  affidavit. 

"I  have  decided  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance and  with  a  great  sense  of  indignity 
to  take  such  a  step.  My  resignation  has  now 
taken  place  and  as  a  result  I  have  signed 
the  affidavit.  •  •  •  Despite  my  resigna- 
tion from  the  Communist  Party,  I  will  con- 


tinue to  fight  for  these  goals  (of  the  Com- 
munist Party]  with  all  the  energy  and  sin- 
cerity at  my  command.  *  *  *  I  have  al- 
ways been  Inspired  by  the  fact  that  •  •  • 
Bill  Haywood  (a  former  leader  of  the  mine, 
mill,  and  smelter  workers]  •  •  •  took 
the  road  to  communism  and  died  •  •  •  m 
an  honored  and  respected  Communist. 

"Therefore.  I  want  to  make  It  crystal  clear 
that  my  belief  In  commimism  Is  consistent 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  Interests 
of  the  members  of  this  union  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  generally." 

Yet  the  man  who  was  so  arrogant  as  to 
make  this  statement  at  the  height  of  the  cold 
war,  when  there  was  no  longer  much  doubt 
that  we'd  soon  be  fighting  Red  armies  on 
some  battlefield  and  only  10  months  before 
the  Reds  exploded  the  thirty-eighth  parallel, 
today  runs  the  union  that  can  temporarily 
wipe  out  production  of  the  metal  that  gives 
life  to  a  war  behemoths 

Travis  takes  his  cue.  of,  course,  directly 
from  Lenin,  who,  on  April' 27.  1920.  wrote: 
"It  Is  necessary  to  be  able  to  withstand  all 
this,  to  agree  to  any  and  every  sacrifice  and 
even — If  need  be — to  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
devices,  maneuvers,  and  Illegal  methods  of 
evasion  and  subterfuge  In  order  to  penetrate 
Into  the  trade  unions,  to  remain  in  them, 
and  to  carry  on  Commimist  work  in  them 
at  all  costs." 

Control  labor.  Lenin  said,  and  you  con- 
trol the  land.  Kxactly  30  years  later  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  reported  to  the  Nation  on  the  succms 
of  Lenin's  plan  In  the  United  States: 

"The  Communists  have  long  advocated 
working  through  trade  unions  as  a  means 
of  accompllsblng  their  ends."  he  said. 
"Porty-elght  percent  of  the  membership  of 
the  Commimlst  Party  is  In  the  basic  Industry 
of  this  country.  In  this  manner,  they  would 
be  able  to  sabotage  essential  industry  in  vital 
defense  areas  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency. 

"Communist  efforts  toward  infiltration 
have  been  intensified  in  basic  Industries  vital 
to  our  sectu-ity — such  as  steel,  heavy  ma- 
chinery, mining,  conHnunlcations,  transpor- 
tation, the  electrical  Industry,  and  the  marl- 
time  Industry." 

Today  the  Red  labor  network  consists  of 
eight  unions  with  contracts  covering  half  a 
million  working  people  who  draw  their  pay 
from  such  giant  corporations  as  General  Slee- 
tric.  Westlnghotise.  Sylvanla  Electric,  West- 
em  Union,  Kennlcott  Copper,  Anaconda  Cop- 
per, American  Smelting  and  Refining,  Phelfia 
Dodge,  and  Contlnenal  Can,  and  from  the 
west  coast  shipping  associations,  hundreds 
of  small  electronics  firms,  Southwestern  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers,  fertllllzer  producers, 
canning  plants,  huge  farm-Implement  com- 
panies, aircraft  producers,  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

Chief  of  that  network  Is  Harry  Bridges, 
boss  of  the  San  Pranclsco  waterfront,  power 
over  Hawaiian  labor,  and  director  of  Alaskan 
fishermen.  Bridges,  a  convicted  perjurer, 
heads  the  Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union. 

His  union  controls  the  labor  that  controls 
warehousing  and  ship  loading  and  unloading 
on  all  sides  of  the  Callfornia-Hawall-Alaska 
triangle.  His  strikes  against  the  big  Ha- 
waiian sugar  and  pineapple  plantations  have 
cost  them  more  than  »25.000,000.  His  In- 
terests have  ranged  from  directing  the  Com- 
munist invasion  of  Hollywood  in  the  early 
thirties  to  getting  his  Hawaiian  chief.  Jack 
Hail,  on  the  Honolulu  Police  Commission 
and  plotting  the  selaure  of  the  Islands' 
Democratic  Party  with,  until  recently,  con- 
siderable success. 

Australian -born  Bridges  was  the  whip  over 
all  the  pro-Communist  labor  activity  in  the 
CIO  for  many  years.  The  "Terrible  Tvirk"  of 
the  New  York  City  subways,  the  shillelagh- 
carrying  Mike  Quill,  who  was  once  high  In 
the  pro-Communist  apparatus  himself,  tes- 
tifies that  Bridges  ran  the  secret  meetings 
between  high  party  functionaries  and  the 


CIO  leftwtngers.  At  thsas  ssaslops.  Quill 
heard  the  Communist  leaders  instruct  the 
CIO  men  on  attitudes  they  were  to  assume 
In  CIO  conventions.  Such  sessions  were  held 
ttom  the  very  first  day  John  L.  Lewis 
launched  the  CIO.  He  took  the  $8-a-week 
commies  off  the  WPA  rolls  and  made  them 
•75-a-week  organizers  so  they'd  be  loyal  to 
him.  They  left  him.  of  course,  the  moment 
he  bucked  the  party  Uns  after  Germany 
Invaded  Russia. 

At  every  CIO  convention,  the  party  would 
rent  a  string  of  rooms  In  hotels  near  the 
convenUon  hostelry  and  hold  secret  sessions 
at  which  Dennis,  Poster,  Williamson,  Roy 
Hudson.  Robert  Thompson  (now  a  fugitive). 
Jack  Stachel  (the  brain),  and  WUllam 
Schnelderman  (now  nominally  the  party's 
boas)  briefed  the  mighty  ten. 

According  to  Quill,  one  such  session  was 
called  at  the  International  Workers  Order 
headquarters  in  New  York  City  In  1947. 
Dennis.  Williamson,  and  Robert  Thompson 
talked  for  the  Communist  Party,  and  Brldgas 
and  others  of  the  Big  Ten  reprsssnted  th* 
controlled  unions.  After  the  droning  pre- 
liminaries that  mark  these  humorlaia  gath- 
erings. Dennis  announced  the  Communist 
Party  would  back  Henry  WaUace  on  a  third- 
party  ticket.  The  Progressive  Party  was 
bom.  Dennis,  upon  whom  the  aged  Pteter 
leaned.  Instructed  the  Communist-controlled 
unions  to  support  Wallace. 

This  meeting  was  foUowed  by  simiit^r 
sessions  preceding  the  2-day  CIO  cncutlve 
board  gathering  in  Waahington  in  January 
1948.  At  these  sessions  Williamson,  now  m 
the  Lewlsburg  penitentiary,  spoke  for  the 
p*rty.  He  bluntly  ordered  Bridges  and  tte 
others  to  go  Into  the  executive  commlttw 
and  deUver  iU  support  to  Wallace.  And  If 
that  was  not  possible,  at  least  to  block  any 
CIO  resolution  backing  Mr.  Truman. 

That  January  the  CIO  executive  board 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  WsUace's 
third  party  despite  Bridges'  last-ditch  pro- 
posal of  a  referendum  of  the  CIO's  6.000.000 
members. 

There  was  also  an  earlier  meeting  that 
reveals  dramatically  and  graphically  how 
the  Big  Ten  worked  their  way  into  strategic 
Industries.  There  U  eyewitness  testimony 
that  the  controlled  leaders  were  summoned 
to  a  special  session  in  New  York  City  back  In 
1987.  With  Bridges  already  In  control  of 
"*•  ^*^"»  ports,  the  party  leaders  wanted 
to  discuss  techniques  of  capturing  east  coast 
longshoremen.  Representing  the  Commu- 
nist Party  was  Roy  Hudson,  then  the  CIO 
labor  whip— and  when  last  heard  of.  direct- 
ing the  Infiltration  of  CommunlsU  into  ths 
highly  secret  departmenu  of  Westlnghouse's 
atomic  energy  operations  In  Pittsburgh. 
(The  pro-CommunUt  ticket  drew  6,000  votes 
in  the  plant  last  year. ) 

Bridges  was  present  for  the  controlled  un- 
ions. Hudson  simply  said  that  an  Al  Lan- 
nan.  undercover  head  of  the  Communist 
Party's  water-front-organizing  section,  would 
nead  a  proposed  unionizing  drive  in  the 
name  Of  the  CIO.  Bridges,  without  disdos- 
tog  the  party's  role,  went  to  John  L.  Lewis 
then  president  of  the  CIO.  sold  him  the  Idea 
of  a  membership,  got  him  to  put  up  the 
money— and  put  Lannan  in  charge. 

What  of  the  other  members  of  thj  Big  Ten? 
Marcel  Scherer  U  one  of  the  biggest  Por 
almost  30  years,  he  has  been  IdenUflAd  with 
the  Communist  apparatus  In  this  cotmtry. 
He  iMa  been  boss  and  national  secretary  of 
the  Prlends  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  organ- 
ized the  Federation  of  Architects,  Engineers. 
Chemists,  and  Technicians,  which  was  of- 
ficially recognized  as  a  union  covering  the 
Oovernmenfs  navy  yards.  Shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  Scherer  was  dlspstched  to  Cali- 
fornia to  organize  sclentUts  and  technicians 
under  the  auspices  of  the  PAECT.  Here  is 
his  testimony  on  June  21,  1950,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 
tles: 
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"Did  you  organin  a  local  of  the  VAMOT 

among  the  employees  of  the  radiation  labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  California  (a  center 
for  atomic  ressareh  that  played  a  great  role 
In  our  development  of  the  atomic  bomb)^' 

"I  believe  that  some  were  organized  in  the 
Berkeley  local."  Scherer  admitted. 

Then  Scherer  refused,  on  grounds  of  con- 
stitutional Immunity,  to  tell  the  committee 
whether  he  knew  Joseph  Weinberg,  Irving 
Devld  Pox.  Giovanni  Rossi  Lomanlts.  and 
David  Joseph  Bohm — all  vital  employees  ot 
the  imiverslty's  radiation  laboratory.  For 
this  he  was  indicted  for  contempt  of  Con- 
great,  which  is  like  getting  Capone  on  an 
income-tax  rap:  Scherer  is  a  veteran  Com- 
munist who  ran  for  alderman  on  the  Com- 
munist Party  ticket  In  Brooklyn  as  far  back 
as  1931. 

Scherer.  a  specialist  In  sending  technolog- 
leal  Information  and  Industrial  and  military 
data  to  Russia  (that  was  his  Job  as  chief  d 
the  mends  of  the  Soviet  Union),  is  now 
propaganda  chief  of  the  network,  head  of 
the  New  York  Labor  Conference  for  Peace, 
and  strategist  In  seeking  5X).000  signatures 
on  a  "peace"  petition. 

The  petition  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
now  notorious  Stockholm  peace  drive  for 
600.000.000  signatures,  which  the  American 
State  Department  exposed  as  a  global  Soviet 
propaganda  offensive  to  force  the  United  Na- 
tions away  from  the  policy  of  meeting  Red 
troops  head  on  wherever  the  satellite  armies 
invade  a  peaceftil  country. 

When  this  chore  Is  done,  Scherer.  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  ablest  party  function- 
aries, will  go  back  to  his  last  Job — as  an 
educational  director  for  Jim  Matlea,  boas  ot 
the  United  Electrical  Workers. 

The  US  Is  Ineviubly  the  central  depot 
of  the  pro-Soviet  operators  In  the  Nation. 
It  Is  second  only  to  the  Mine.  Mill  and  Smelt- 
er Workers  Union  In  strategic  Importance  to 
the  Nation's  defense  drive.  Directed  by  the 
brooding  Jim  Matles.  this  union  hasnt 
changed  In  structure  since  it  came — lock, 
stock,  and  comrade— out  of  the  old  Trade 
Union  UiUty  League  b«ck  In  the  early  thir- 
ties. The  league  was  the  Communist  Party's 
first  labor  federation,  organtaed  after  the 
Communists  failed  to  captiire  the  APL. 
When  the  CIO  was  organized,  the  metal - 
trades  section — now  known  as  the  UX — went 
right  In  with  Lewis'  blessings. 

Directed  by  Matles'  organizational  genius, 
the  UE.  despite  Its  obvloiu  Red  coloratlbn, 
has  managed  to  survive  as  a  powerful  union. 
When  Matles  was  sbout  to  lose  the  Westing- 
house  Corp.  plant  In  Pittsburgh  to  James 
Cai«y*i  an  tl -Communist  electrlcsLl  workers, 
Scherer  was  among  those  nished  to  the  scene, 
the  left-wingers  lost  but  still  rolled  up  some 
S.OOO  votes  In  the  -Labor  Board  election — and 
now  hope  to  make  a  comeback  as  they  did 
In  OB'S  atomic  research  and  Jet  pleat  at 
Schenectady. 

UX  skillfully  camouflages  itself.  In  Erie, 
Pa.,  the  union  bought  television  Ume  last 
Thanksgiving  morning  and  broadcast  a  pro- 
gram called  "That  I  May  See."  It  was.  of  aU 
things,  a  film  production  of  the  Pamlly  Ro- 
sary Society,  a  Catholic  organisation  devoted 
to  encouraging  families  to  pray  together. 
Later  that  day  the  local,  which  controls 
workers  at  the  GE  plant  there,  bought  a 
5-mlnute  spot  to  plead  for  old  clothes  dona- 
Uons  to  the  SalvaUon  Army.  Neither  the 
Rosary  Society  nor  the  Salvation  Army  knew 
the  real  nattirt  of  the  outfit  using  their 


Bo  Jim  Matles,  whose  place  In  the  party 
has  been  established  by  congressional  testi- 
mony. Is  sble  to  keep  his  hold  on  thousands 
of  Americans  working  In  Jet  plants,  elec- 
tronics shops,  and  aircraft  factories,  not  to 
mention  the  atomic  energy  classified  de- 
partments of  OB;  and  all  these  unions  are 
protected  by  the  Nation's  labor  laws,  which 
say  such  a  union  cannot  be  ousted  so  long 
as  the  workers  vote  for  it — and  they  do. 


This.  then.  Is  the  network  at  the  Big  Ten. 
What  can  be  done  about  itt  The  CIO  tried 
each  of  the  unions  with  a  labor  Jury  of  its 
peers  and.  after  voting  to  expel  them,  saldi 
"There  Is  no  place  in  the  CIO  for  an  organ- 
isation whose  leaders  pervert  Its  certificates 
of  affiliation  into  an  Instrument  that  would 
betray  the  American  workers  into  totali- 
tarian bondage." 

The  APIi's  antl-Communlst  leaders,  now 
fighting  Moscow's  global  network  called  the 
World  federation  of  Trade  Unions,  with 
which  many  of  the  controlled  unions  are 
affiliated,  say: 

"As  the  West's  military  strength  ap- 
proaches a  balance  with  that  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
open  dlscxisslon  of  world  problems  in  the 
U.  M.  Assembly  becomes  more  possible  and 
necessary.  We  have  reached  a  point  where,  as 
President  Green  points  out,  there  can  and 
must  be  showdowns  with  Soviet  Russia. 

•"We  are  well  aware  that  the  Kremlin  never 
deviates  from  the  basic  Communist  doctrine: 
Conflict  with  the  free  world  is  inevitably 
leading  to  a  series  of  terrible  collisions  untU 
one  or  the  other  conquers. 

"These  collisions,  however,  mtist  be  fought 
out  If  possible  by  diplomacy  in  the  UN  forum 
and  elsewhere,  not  on  the  military  battlefield. 
■Trogress  by  diplomacy,  through  a  series  of 
showdowns.  Is  beUeved  to  be  possible  If  we 
do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  trapped  by  Soviet 
strategy.  According  to  Informed  persons,  the 
Kremlin  does  not  want  a  world-wide  military 
conflict  It  could  not  win,  but  seeks  to  weaken 
the  West  by  sabotaging  Its  rearmament,  and 
to  conquer  by  infiltration,  subversion,  and 
power  pressure. 

"On  November  17  in  Bast  Berlin,  the  Soviet- 
dominated  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
was  given  Its  marching  orders  for  Intensified 
subversive  warfare.  The  following  policy 
was  openly  proclaimed: 

"  'Commimlst  agenu  are  to  bore  from  with- 
in Western  non-Oommimist  labor  unions. 
Strikes,  like  that  now  paralyzing  Prench  coal 
production,  are  to  be  called  In  defense-sup- 
porting industries.'  Western  military  pro- 
grams must  be  crippled  and  sabotaged  at  all 
costs,  WPTU's  200  top  officials  were  told." 

When  will  the  power  of  the  Big  Ten  be 
nnleased  against  America?  Probably  not 
until  word  comes  directly  from  Moscow. 
Our  best  guess  Is  that,  because  the  tremen- 
dously crippling  tie-up  could  last  only  80  or 
40  days  before  United  SUtes  Government 
action  would  break  it.  Communist  Interna- 
tional Headquarters  wlU  wait,  at  least  untU 
the  big  Bed  push  Is  Imminent. 
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Mr.  MnUER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
l^;>eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  report  and  reso- 
lutions which  were  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  at  a  meeting  held  January 
3.  1952.  In  support  of  my  bill.  H.  R.  3146, 
and  Senator  Capehast's  companion  bill. 
S.  2021.  for  the  further  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
Rlv^r  by  private  enterprise.  I  further 
wish  to  compliment  this  organisation  on 
the  thorough  but  brief  and  concise  man- 


ner they  have  presented  the  issues  at 
hand. 
The  report  and  resolutions  follow: 
SLBcnao  Powxs  Psom  Nugaxa 

Tlie  Niagara  River,  which  forms  part  of 
the  boundary  between  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  Provinoe  of  Ontario,  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
potential  sources  of  hydroelectric  power. 

This  86  mile  river  flowing  from  Lake  bia 
to  Lake  Ontario  drops  during  its  course  more 
than  800  feet,  more  than  half  of  this  drop 
being  at  Niagara  Falls,  a  spectacle  famous 
throughout  the  world. 

More  than  60  years  ago,  American  private 
enterprise  constructed  st  Niagara  Palls  the 
world's  first  large-scale  facility  for  the  pro- 
ducticm  and  transmission  of  hydroelectrio 
power.  This  pioneering  effort  established 
tlie  pattern  for  generation  and  transmission 
that  has  since  been  followed  in  all  countries. 
Additional  hydroelectric  facilities  have  been 
established,  until  at  present  some  440.000 
kUowatts  are  being  produced  at  Niagara  by 
privately  owned,  tax-paying  United  States 
electric  power  companies.  On  the  Canadian 
side  nearly  700.000  kUowatto  are  being  gen- 
erated. 

NIAOASA    PO 


UMTTED    BT    TRSTT    RSSTSIO- 
nONB 

Great  as  this  development  is.  it  represents 
only  part  of  the  potential  of  the  Niagara 
River.  The  limiting  factor  is  the  amount 
of  water  that  might  be  diverted  for  power- 
producing  piirposes. 

In  1909  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (concerned  with  preserv- 
ing the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Palls),  entered 
Into  the  Boundary  Water  Treaty  which  spec- 
ified that  the  diversion  of  water  for  power 
purposes  from  the  Niagara  River  above  the 
Palls  could  not  exceed  20,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  In  the  United  States  and  36,000  cublo 
feet  per  second  In  Canada.  Under  various 
temporary  agreements  made  from  1940  to 
1948  the  amounts  of  wster  that  might  be 
diverted  were  increased  to  32,500  cubic  feet 
for  the  United  States  and  50,430  for  Cantkda. 

19S0  nxATT  nfcaxABXD  rowsa  potcmtxal 

This  treaty  was  superseded  by  the  treaty 
Of  1950.  which  increased  to  130,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  the  average  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Niagara  River  for  power  purposes. 
The  treaty  also  provided  for  completing 
remedial  works  necessary  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  Falls. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1950,  the 
United  States  share  of  the  water  from  the 
Niagara  River  was  doubled — ^from  82.600 
cubic  feet  per  second  to  66,000. 

The  Pederal  Power  Commission,  with  the 
eooperation  of  the  imbllc  utUlty  companies 
that  have  long  studied  the  power  potential  ot 
the  Niagara,  have  developed  a  program  for 
new  Installations  that  would  increase  the 
hydroelectric  output  at  Niagara  to  1,572.000 
kilowatts — an  increase  of  1,132,000  kUowatts 
over  the  440,000  now  being  produced.  Total 
power  production  In  New  York  State  would 
thus  be  Increased  approximately  14  percent 
over  the  1950  total  generating  capacity. 

In  ratifying  the  treaty  of  1960,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  leser^ed  to  Congress 
the  right  to  provide  for  redevelopment,  for 
the  pubUo  xise  and  benefit,  of  the  United 
States'  share  of  the  waters  made  available, 
and  •'no  project  for  development  •  •  • 
shall  be  undertaken  tmtU  It  be  speclflcsUy 
authortaed  by  act  of  Congress." 

Bow   SBAIX   TBS   AODTnOMAL    msOABA   POWEB 
BS  DXVBX.OPZD? 

Three  bills  were  Introduced  in  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  to  authorise  the  further  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Niagara  River. 

There  is  no  significant  difference  under 
each  of  the  bills  In  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction of  the  additional  power  production 
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facilities.  An  are  based  on  an  engineering 
report  prepared  In  1940,  which  was  the  Joint 
product  of  Federal.  State,  and  private  utility 
power  engineers.  And  all  provide  for  the 
completion  of  tbe  remedial  works  necessary 
to  preserve  tbe  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Palls. 
According  to  estimates,  the  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional facilities  would  approximate  $350.- 
000.000. 

THI  7ZDIRAI,  WIJ, 

The  Federal  bUl  (S.  517,  H.  R.  1942) ,  spon- 
•ored  by  Senator  Hzxbzst  H.  Lxhkak  and 
Representative  PaAKKLn*  D.  Rooscvslt,  Jk., 
would  have  the  Federal  Government  con- 
struct the  project  from  public  funds.  Under 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  project 
could  eventually  be  transferred  to  an  agency 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  provided  speci- 
fied conditions  were  met.  These  conditions 
Include: 

A  i»x)hlbltlon  against  the  diversion  of  any 
part  of  the  luldltlonal  United  States'  share 
of  the  water  to  any  private  person  or  com- 
pany. 

The  granting  of  preferences  In  the  dlspo« 
•Ition  of  the  power  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments •  •  •  "and  to  cooperative  or 
other  organizations  not  organized  or  admin- 
istered for  profit  but  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  electric  energy  to  their 
members  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
coat  •  •  •  ••  and  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

That  transmission  lines  and  related  fa- 
cilities be  constructed  or  acquired  to  make 
project  power  available  to  facilities  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  public  bodies, 
cooperatives   and  private   companies. 

That  project  power  be  sold  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  consiuners,  particularly  rural 
and  domestic,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  to 
encoiirage  widest  possible  use. 

That  the  power  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  within  an  economic  transmission  dis- 
tance, as  determined  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

In  the  event  that  no  agreement  with  the 
State  of  New  Tork  Is  constmunated.  then 
the  Federal  Oovemment  will  maintain  and 
operate  the  project. 

THI  STATE  BILL 

The  State  bill  (S.  1963.  H.  R.  5099)  was  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Ivxs  and  Representative 
CoLx,  and  proposes  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  project  by  the  New  Tork 
State  Power  Authority,  the  funds  for  con- 
struction being  provided  by  tax  free  revenue 
bonds.  Under  the  blU  the  power  authority 
woiild  control  the  rates  to  be  charged  the 
ultimate  consumer.  The  power  would  be 
sold  through  existing  facilities  if  contracts 
could  be  made.  The  power  authority,  which 
was  organized  to  develop  hydroelectric  facil- 
ities at  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  has  no  facilities 
other  than  an  80  mile  transmission  line 
through  State  forest  lands,  originally  built 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  now  under 
lease  to  a  private  utility. 

THz  puvATX  Kimapaisx  biu. 
The  third  bill  for  the  development  of 
Niagara  power  is  the  private  enterprise  meas- 
ure (8.  2031,  H.  R.  3146),  sponsored  by 
Senator  Capxrakt  and  Representative  Mtt-i»s. 
This  bill  proposes  the  development  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  without  cost  to  Federal  or 
State  taxpayers.  The  power  would  be  dis- 
tributed at  rates  set  by  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission  on  a  coet-of-service 
basis.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  present 
Niagara  power  has  been  produced  and  dis- 
tributed. 

TBS  KXT  IS8T7S — PUBLIC  VXISm  PtIVATX  POWKB 
OZVKLOPICZMT 

The  question  of  the  development  of  addi- 
tional hydroelectric  power  from  Niagara 
brings  before  Congress,  for  the  first  time 
without  such  matters  as  flood  control.  Irri- 
gation, or  navigation,  the  fundamental  issue 
of  public  versus  private  power  development. 


IXiring  the  past  decades,  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  engaged  In  widespread  hydro- 
electric development.  The  TVA  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Federal  activities  in  this  field.  In 
previoxis  projects,  however,  the  production 
of  electric  power  was  assumed  to  be  inci- 
dental to  flood  control,  reclamation,  or  navi- 
gation purposes. 

Here  In  the  Niagara  proposal,  however, 
there  Im  no  flood  control.  There  is  no  irri- 
gation or  reclamation.  There  is  no  direct 
relationship  to  navigation.  It  does  not  In- 
volve the  construction  of  huge  dams  or 
works  that  have  characterized  other  devel- 
opments. The  only  Oovemment  function 
involved  is  the  preservation  of  the  scenic 
beauty  of  Niagara  Falls;  and  the  works  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  this  goal  are  entirely 
separate  from  the  power  development. 

The  issue  at  Niagara  is  solely  one  of  the 
production  of  hydroelectric  power.  And  the 
issue  is  a  fundamental  one  Insofar  as  pri- 
vate utility  enterprise  is  concerned,  for  if  the 
Congress  authorizes  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  State  of  New  York  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  Niagara  power,  then  a  ilg- 
nlflcant  px>llcy  will  have  been  established 
that  will  reserve  to  public  development  elec- 
tricity produced  from  water  power.  And 
this  inevitably  would  provide  the  Federal 
Government  a  precedent  to  apply  tbe  same 
policy  to  other  endeavors. 

The  statement  of  the  sponsor  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral bill,  in  testimony  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
United  States  Senate  on  Augxast  21,  1951. 
makes  the  issue  abundantly  clear.  He 
stated : 

"Private  utilities  should  be  encouraged  to 
expand  their  facilities  to  the  maximum.  All 
the  steam  power  they  can  generate  can  be 
used  in  New  York  State  and  In  the  neigh- 
boring States.  We  are  counting  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  private  steam  power  generating 
facilities   In  the   years   immedately   ahead. 

"We  must  have  that  power  and  the  pub- 
licly develop»xl  water  power,  too.  The  water 
power,  however,  niust  be  publicly  developed. 
This  water  la  a  public  resotirce." 


TBI  XTLTIMATi:  tISTTLT  OF  FUBUC  WATIl  POl 
DEVKLOPMINT — SOCTAUZATIOir  OI   THI  ILU- 

xaic  powxa  nrousrsT  ' 

If  the  Federal  Oovemment  la  to  b«  per- 
mitted to  develop  all  of  the  water  power  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  then  the  ultimate  re- 
sult will  be  socialization  of  the  private  elec- 
tric power  Industry  that  has  made  such  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  development  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  welfare  of  Its 
citizens. 

The  Issue  is  one  of  subsidized  power  pro- 
duced by  a  tax-exempt  agency  of  Govern- 
ment versus  power  generation  and  trans- 
mission by  tax-paying  private  enterprise. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  claim  that 
public  power  development  is  necessary  to 
deliver  cheap  power  to  the  Indlvidxial  con- 
sumer. 

Expert  testimony,  however,  has  demon- 
strated that  the  so-called  savings  from  pub- 
lic power  are  not  a  result  of  any  magic  for- 
mula poeaaaaed  by  public  agencies.  Such 
lower  charges  as  exist  are,  rather,  a  result 
of  tax  subsidy.  The  Hoover  Commission  task 
force  on  water  reeoiurces  projects  had  this 
to  say: 

"In  general,  this  analysis  shows  that  the 
differential  between  the  public  power  bills 
and  those  for  privately  owned  power  compa- 
nies is  roughly  equal  to  the  tax  component." 

Obviously,  private  taxpaying  utilities  can- 
not compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  tax-free 
public  agencies,  particularly  in  these  days 
of  soaring  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes. 

If  the  pattern  proposed  for  Federal  devel- 
opment of  Niagara  is  approved,  therefore, 
and  becomes  the  basis  for  extensive  public 
hydroelectric  development  throughout  the 
Nation,  then  the  die  would  be  case  for  the 


xiltimate  socialization  of  the  electric  power 
Industry. 

And  If  the  electric  power  industry  la  ■». 
clallaed,  what  is  to  pntvent  aociallaatUai  of 
other  industries? 

This  is  the  issue  presented  at  Niagara.  It 
extends  far  beyond  the  problem  of  additional 
electricity  for  New  York  and  other  Northeast- 
em  States.  It  is  an  Issue  of  national  im- 
portance which  demands  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  all  citizens. 


raxvATS  iWDUsiST  IS  KXAOT,  wnxnto,  amb 

TO  DCTKLOP  AOOmoif AL   NIAOAaA   POWXB 

Five  New  York  SUte  electric  power  com- 
panies are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  under- 
take the  development  of  additional  hydro- 
electric power  from  Niagara  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

These  five  companies  have  a  present  gen- 
erating capacity  in  excess  of  C, 000.000  kilo- 
watts— more  generating  capacity  than  exists 
In  any  other  State  In  the  Union.  They  em- 
ploy more  than  45.000  people.  In  1950.  tbetr 
payrolls  exceeded  $182,000,000.  and  they  paid 
a  total  of  1136.000,000  in  Federal.  SUte.  and 
local  taxes. 

Together,  these  companies  serve  an  area  of 
approximately  43.000  square  miles,  contain- 
ing 13.600.000  people — approximately  90  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  and  population  of  New 
York  State. 

More  than  a  qxiarter  of  a  million  peraona. 
residing  throughout  the  Nation,  are  stock- 
holders In  these  companies. 

The  transmission  facilities  of  certain  of 
these  companies,  and  of  other  utilities  in 
neighboring  States  are  Interconnected,  mak- 
ing possible  the  broad  uUllzatlon  of  the  most 
economic  sources  of  generating  capacity. 

The  companies  have  the  financial  re- 
■ources  to  develop  the  Niagara  power  and  to 
xoake  the  benefits  available  to  the  largest 
possible  number  of  people. 

The  power  rates  of  these  companlea  art 
regulated  by  the  Public  Service  Commlaalon 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

These  companies  have  the  «zperlenc«. 
engineering  knowledge,  construction  ability, 
and  executive  competence  to  undertake  the 
Niagara  project  Immediately,  and  to  push  it 
through  to  early  completion.  For  more  than 
60  years  one  of  tbe  participating  companies 
ha*  been  the  sole  American  producer  of 
hydroelectric  power  at  Niagara. 

Their  plans  for  producing  the  additional 
power  differ  in  no  essential  from  the  engi- 
neering program  drawn  up  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  In  fact,  the  Power  Com- 
mission recommendations  are  virtually 
tdentlcal  with  the  over -all  plan  proposed  by 
private  enterprise  In  1921. 

The  five  companies  can  beet  do  the  Job  of 
providing  addlUonal  hydroelectric  power 
from  Niagara. 

coMctns    SHotnj)    Apnovi    trb    CArnuBt* 

uxLLMM  parvATS-EMTaapaias  bill 
It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  on  internal 
trade  and  Improvements  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  the 
best  Interests  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Nation. 
would  be  served  through  assigning  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  the  hydroelectric 
potential  of  the  Niagara  River  to  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  chamber  has  consistently  malnUlned 
Its  opposition  to  public  actlvlUes  that  invade 
the  field  of  private  enterprise.  The  com- 
mittee reiterates  that  view  with  relaUon  to 
the  Niagara  project. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  public  policy,  the  committee  on  In- 
ternal trade  and  Improvements  believes  that 
the  additional  electrical  power  possible  from 
the  Niagara  River  can  be  moet  expeditiously 
developed  by  the  private  companies  who  are 
offering  to  undertake  the  project. 

These  companies  have  an  unmatched  as- 
perlence  in  power  development  and  trans- 
mission.   Their  plans  for  the  Niagara  project 
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are  complete.  Adequate  financing  ta  already 
assured.  They  stand  ready  to  start  their 
work.  A  highly  Integrated  system  of  trans- 
mission facilities,  serving  more  than  13.000,- 
000  people,  is  available  to  receive  the  addi- 
tional Niagara  power.  All  that  is  now  re- 
quired  Is  legal  authorization  to  proceed. 

From  the  point  af  view  of  developing  the 
additional  Niagara  hydroelectric  power  at  the 
earliest  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  consumers,  the  plan  ot 
the  five  power  companies  Is  dearly  superior 
either  to  Federal  or  State  development. 

But  of  larger  significance  is  the  issue  of 
public  policy. 

The  committee  lieiieves  that  public  Clin- 
ton regarding  public  power  has  become  great- 
ly ciarifled  during  recent  years,  and  that 
there  is  a  growinii  conviction  among  ever 
larger  groups  of  p<K)ple  that  there  is  some- 
thing Inherently  Ir  consistent  In  government 
ownership  and  operation  of  utility  enter- 
prlsea  in  our  aaeeatlally  private  enterprise 
•conomy.  FreTalllng  sentiment,  it  is  sug- 
gested, has  eoiBS  to  regard  government  oper- 
ation of  businees  c^tlvitles  as  unsound  and 
destructive  of  our  private-property  system. 

Where  there  la  a  choice  between  pubUc 
and  private  development  of  a  needed  facil- 
ity, as  is  the  case  at  Niagara,  clearly,  the 
proven  superiority  ot  private  enterprise 
should  be  cntnisted  with  the  task. 

Insofar  as  hydroelectric  development  is 
concerned,  the  issue  now  before  Congreas  is 
a  critical  one  which  will  determine  whether 
government,  or  private  enterprise.  Is  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  electric  power. 

If  the  Federal  or  State  blU  Is  approved, 
then  Oongreee  will  have  declared  that  gov- 
emaent  is  to  become  tbe  principal  produc- 
er aad  distributor  of  electric  power.  And. 
onoe  having  taken  that  long  stoip  toward  ao- 
clallaation.  the  path  wlU  be  cleared  for  na- 
tlonallaation  of  oUier  industries. 

But  Congreas  can  declare  Its  faith  In  prl- 
Tate  enterprise  through  adoption  of  ths 
Capehart-Mlller  blU. 

TlM  «*»wtnlttee  mtroagtj  reeommends  tliat 
the  chamber  give  its  wholehearted  support 
to  this  measure,  and  that  It  urge  businees 
SDd  clvie  groups  throughout  the  Nation  to 
Join  in  urging  Congress  to  approve  S.  3081 
and  H.  K.  8146.  the  private  cnterprtae  ap- 
proech  to  the  provtston  ot  by^oelectrta 
power. 

Now,  therefore,  be  tt 

Mmtdmtl,  nat  the  Chamber  of  Commeres 

of  the  state  of  New  York  strongly  endorsee 
8.  aoai.  H.  R.  SI4«,  a  meaaore  which  would 
permit  the  development  by  private  enter- 
prise, of  addittcmal  hydroeleictrlo  power  from 
the  Niagara  Rleer,  at  no  cost  to  tbe  taa- 
payer:  and  be  tt 

JBasoloetf,  That  Congrees  be  urged,  early 
In  tbe  fathcomlng  session,  to  approve  thla 
measure,  which  would  enable  tbe  electric 
power  cosnpaniee  waiting  to  undertake  the 
project,  to  begin  tae  construction  of  the 
facUltlea  neoaaeary  for  the  prodoeUon  of  the 
additional  power;  and  b)  tt  further 

Mmolved.  That  this  report  and  reeduttOD 
be  forwarded  to  all  members  at  Oongrsee, 
and  to  buslnaas  and  dvie  groups  throughout 
the  Katloo. 
■e^pectfuny  submitted. 

IfABTiN  J.  Aum, 

Obomb  L. 

Fu)Tr  W.  Ji 

BABST  C.  KiLPATBiaK, 

ToMoocmm  G.  Mosttasuk 
Of  tht   Commute*   on   /wteriMl 
Trade  and  Improvement: 

RoacsTL.  HiMHi., 
President. 
Attest: 

B.  Ootwmi.  Dane.  9r^ 
Executive  8eeretar§, 
Maw  ToBK,  JeMMmv  <•  i^9iZ. 


Postwar  Narcvlics  Bomi 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiCARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LotnssAsra 

Sf  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  ISr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoKo,  I  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Clarke  Beach,  from  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  of  March  24, 
1952: 

PoerwAS  Nabcotzcs  Boom  Has  Bnhd,  Sats 
AMSLntam — Laws  Maximq  Lomo  Paiaoir 
Tnuca  IfANDATOBT  Scosa 

(By  Clarke  Beach) 

Washihctom,  March  23.— The  postwar 
boom  In  tbe  narcotics  trafflc,  with  its  teen- 
age addiction  which  so  alarmed  the  Nation 
last  year,  has  ended. 

And  narcotics  are  going  to  be  leas  and  leea 
of  a  problem  as  time  goes  on. 

That's  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  has 
the  main  responsibility  for  Ucking  the  drug 
evil.  Barry  ,T.  Anslinger,  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

Many  peddlers  are  qultUng,  Anslinger  says, 
primarily  because  so  many  are  being  caxight, 
and  because  new  laws.  Federal  and  local, 
make  long  sentences  mandatory. 

One  of  the  dirtiest  of  the  heroin  sellera 
told  a  Bureau  agent  that  the  racket  had  got 
too  hot  for  him.  He  said  from  now  on  he 
was  going  to  put  his  money  Into  mldget-auto 
racing. 

If  States  and  cities  continue  to  expand 
their  war  on  Illicit  drugs.  Anslinger  says,  the 
whols  vicious  biislnees  will  eventually  dwin- 
dle to  the  vanishing  point. 

Tb*  ceneral  trend  for  a  generation  haa 
been  toward  extinction  of  the  traAc.  The 
upeurge  in  1948, 1950,  and  1951  was  a  postwar 
phenomenon  which  Anslinger  had  predicted 
from  the  time  the  war  started. 

Here  are  some  ■tatlstlca  which  indicate  the 
downward  trend  In  the  past  year  or  so  and 
the  vast  decrease  in  the  past  few  decades: 

1.  Convictions  for  violations  of  Federal 
narcotic  laws  toUled  4.962  in  1930.  when  rec- 
ords were  first  kept,  dropped  to  an  aU-time 
low  of  1,120  in  194S.  They  began  rising  after 
that,  reaching  a  crest  of  3.247  in  1960.  but 
dropped  to  8,042  in  1951. 

2.  There  was  a  long  waiting  list  last  sum- 
mer for  beds  in  the  Public  Health  Bervloe 
hospitals  which  treat  addicts — one  at  liexlng-^ 
ton.  Ky..  which  is  almost  wholly  for  addicts, 
and  tbe  other  at  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  where  a 
limited  number  are  treated.  A  recent  ootmt 
showed  about  150  beds  vacant. 

S.  Narcotics  Bureau  agents  report  a  strik- 
ing decrease  in  the  number  of  teen-agers  who 
ssek  treatment  for  drug  addiction  or  who  are 
arrested.  And  the  Public  Health  Service  re- 
ports only  06  addiction  patients  under  the 
age  of  21  at  Lexington.  Last  year  861  Jnva- 
nUes  were  admitted  there. 

4.  Narcotic  drugs  seised  or  purcbaaed  as 
evidence  by  Narcotics  Bureau  agents  reached 
the  aU-tlme  high  in  1922.  when  the  total  waa 
71,161  ounces.  It  drifted  down  unevenly  to 
an  all-time  low  of  844  ouncee  in  1948,  roee  to 
1.796  In  1949,  dropped  In  1900,  and  feU  fur- 
ther In  1961  to  l^ies. 

5.  Beroln.  the  powerful,  faat-aetlBg  optnm 
tferlvatlTea.  which  Is  tbe  modem  addict's  fa- 
▼orlte  narooUc,  was  70  to  80  percent  pure 
when  s(dd  by  peddlers  2  or  I  years  sgo,  ao- 
eordlng  to  a  Bureau  offldal.  Now  it  is  di- 
luted with  a  blaad  powder  eaUed  sugar  of 


milk  until  It  Is  seldom  more  than  20  percent 
pure.     Some  contain  only  3  percent  heroin. 

"This  shows  that  the  supply  lines  are  run- 
ning low,"  this  ofllcial  said.  "But  still 
they're  charging  the  same  old  price — 63.000 
to  64,000  an  ounce.  The  stuff  Is  so  weak  that 
maybe  without  intending  it  they're  curing  a 
lot  of  addicts  by  diminished  doses." 

The  whole  picture  today  Is  vastly  brighter 
than  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  de- 
spite 50,000  to  60.000  addicts  dragging  out 
their  miserable,  crime-fed  lives. 

Narcotics  onoe  could  be  bought  without 
restriction  at  many  a  grocery  store.  In  1909, 
when  the  population  was  only  50,000,000,  im- 
ports of  narcotics  amounted  to  €28.177 
pounds.  Now,  with  three  times  that  popu- 
lation, the  country  imports  only  350,000 
pounds  annually. 

The  first  Federal  law  to  control  narcotic 
trafflc  within  the  Nation's  boundaries  was 
passed  In  1914.  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act. 
Amendments  and  new  laws  since  then  have 
repeatedly  strengthened  Federal  control 
measures. 

Reasons  for  the  decline  in  the  past  year 
or  so,  in  Anslinger's  opinion,  are : 

1.  A  nattiral  reaction  from  the  abnormal 
postwar  drug  splurge. 

2.  Stronger  measuree  by  governments  of 
some  narcotic-producing  countries  to  reduce 
the  supply. 

8.  The  Increased  force  of  agents  now  in  the 
Narcotics  Bureau.  Congress  provided  funds 
last  year  to  add  87  agents,  bringing  the  total 
to  270. 

4.  Increasing  efforts  of  States  and  com- 
munities to  wipe  out  the  drug  menace.  An- 
slinger has  numerous  exhibits  indicating  the 
narcotic  problem  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced where  judges  have  given  stiff  Jail  sen- 
tences to  peddlers,  where  laws  require  long 
prison  terms,  where  vigorous  narcotic  squads 
are  built  up  by  police. 

Anslinger  is  particularly  impressed  by  the 
effecUve  steps  in  New  Jersey  and  the  cities  of 
Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  Plttabiirgh,  and  St. 
Loula.  A  lot  of  other  cities,  he  poinU  out. 
have  strong  Uws  and  have  kept  the  trafllc 
well  under  control,  but  he  cites  these  as  lo- 
calities which  have  recently  whipped  serious 
problems. 

Anslinger  foiight  for  yeers  f or  a  law  pro- 
viding mandatory  long-term  sentences  for 
peddlers,  at  least  for  second  and  third  of- 
fenders. Sentences  in  1930  avwaged  2^ 
years  and  by  1951  had  dropped  to  about  18 
months. 

Anslinger  got  hU  law  last  year,  the  Boggs 
Act.  which  the  President  signed  November  2. 

After  he  got  bis  new  force  of  agents  last 

spring  and  summer,  he  sent  them  all  under- 
ground Immediately.  l>efare  the  racketeers 
could  spot  them.  They  established  them- 
selves in  criminal  circles  and  learned  how 
the  narcotic  half-world  ticks.  When  the 
BoKS  Act  became  law  they  began  to  make 
their  purchases  of  narcotics  for  evidence. 

On  the  week  end  of  January  4.  I0S2.  they 
swept  down  on  peddlers  all  over  the  country 
and  rounded  up  nearly  600  of  them,  dealing 
a  crushing  blow  to  the  racket.  About  one- 
fourth  of  those  arrested  already  have  been 
convicted  under  the  stiff  Boggs  Act  penal- 
ties— a  minimum  of  6  years  for  the  second 
offense  and  10  years  Tor  the  third. 

Anslinger  based  his  correct  forecast  of  In- 
creased drug  traflle  after  the  war  prlmarOy 
on  the  historic  fact  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  has  happened  after  all  wars — 
a  result  of  the  breakdown  of  moral  and  social 
valuea.  unsettled  Uvea,  and  general  excite- 
ment. 

Anslinger  also  forecast  to  his  aasodatee 
that  a  large  number  of  soldiers  would  be- 
come addicted  after  aervlng  in  countriee 
where  opium  oould  be  freely  bought. 
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HON.  HEMtfili  JACKSON 
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Wedneadaw.  March  24.  1952 

Mr  JACKSON  of  WMliii«tOD.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  nnder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks tn  the  Rbcokb,  I  wish  to  Include  an 
announcement  by  tbe  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment of  the  isaance  of  a  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  cotnmemoratiye  postage  stamp. 

Thla  stamp  Ls  beln«  issued  in  commem- 
oratkm  of  50  years  of  Federal  partner- 
dilp  wltb  ttoe  Western  Stetes  and  tlieir 
peo^  in  fbe  development  of  tbe  West's 
water  reaoureea.  Since  tbe  Reclamation 
Act  of  1903  was  enacted,  facilities  have 
been  constructed  to  supply  irrigation 
water  to  more  than  6.0O0MO  acres  of  arid 
western  land.  Last  year  alone,  more 
than  $400.0004)00  wortb  of  crops  were 
harvested  from  this  land.  At  tbe  same 
time,  a  total  of  4.133.700  kilowatU  of  hy- 
droelectric generating  capacity  have 
been  installed  to  utilize  tbe  Hnn^y^nfff  en- 
ergy of  falling  water  as  it  seeks  its  way  to 
tbe  ocean  from  tbe  high  mrtifTit^in  ranges 
of  the  West 

We  people  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
fortunate  in  having  one  of  the  great  riv- 
ers in  the  world,  the  Colimibia.  draining 
tbe  basin  between  the  crests  of  tbe  Cas- 
cades and  the  Rocky  iiQuintyinw.  In  my 
own  State  of  Washington,  the  greatest 
dam.  hydroelectric  plant,  and  pumping 
plant  in  the  world  have  been  erected  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  harness  the 
resources  of  that  stream  in  order  to  sup- 
ply water  for  more  than  a  million  acres 
of  land  on  tbe  Columbia  Basin  reclama- 
tion project  and  hydroelectric  power  for 
all  of  the  Northwest 

Thus.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  a  fitting 
symbol  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  reclamation  in  the  last  half 
century  axid  I  am  proud  that  it  has  been 
selected  for  portrayal  on  the  anniversary 
stamp. 

The  Post  OfDce  Department  annotmce- 
ment  follows: 

Postmaster  General  Jease  U.  Donaldson 
today  announced  that  the  3-cent  Grand 
coulee  Dam  commemorative  postage  stamp 
will  go  on  sale  at  Grand  Ckmlee.  Wash.,  on 
May  IS,  1953.  The  Issuance  of  this  stamp 
will  be  preliminary  to  a  celebration  which 
tbe  people  at  the  Columbia  Basin  are  plan- 
ning from  May  23  to  June  1.  in  observance 
of  tbe  first  integrated  operation  of  tbe  big 
mil  lion -acre  Columbia  Basin  reclamatlOD 
project.    This  stamp  U  being  issued  in  com- 


At  tlw  sasis  time  Mr.  Dooaldaon 
avaOaMe  tin-  desolptioo  at  tlie  Qrand 
cools*  Dam  rtamp.  It  wth  be  0J4  by  1.44 
In  dincnstans.  arrsngrd  borlBontally 
ootUnc  frame,  printed  by  the 
electric-eye  perforated,  and 
tn  sbccts  at  90.  Tbe  eolar  of  tbe 
stamp  win  be  announced  latar.  An  initial 
prtntlag  aaiar  of  llOJOOiXW  Grand  Coulsa 
Dam     9ammtmmatatU9m     stanaps     baa     baaa 

Tbe  ecasral  design  of  tbe  stamp  is  a  scene 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  showing  the  spillway. 
An  irrigatkm  farmer  at  work  Is  shown  on  tbe 
left  side  of  tbe  stamp,  and  oo  tbe  right  slda 
appears  a  power  transmlssloa  line  and  tow- 
ers, typifying  tbe  two  principal  beneflu  of 
this  project.  Tbe  wording  'nj.  8.  Postage* 
la  shown  at  tbe  top  center  of  tbe  design  wltb 
tbe  rtenmiilnstlon  *^  cents'*  in  each  upper 
comer.  In  white  face  rocnan.  Tbe  title 
"Grand  Coulee  Dam."  m  white  face  gothlc 
appears  in  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  central  de- 
s^  and  tn  a  ribbon,  which  frames  the  bot- 
tom of  tbe  central  design.  Is  tbe  wording 
"IWtt  Reelamatkm  laas."  in  dark  modified 
roman.  The  words  "Irrigation"  and  "Pow- 
er" iqjpear  tn  the  lower  left  and  right  cor- 
ners, respecttvety.  in  wlilte  faee  gotlilc. 

Stamp  eoUcctors  dcsblag  flnt-day  cancel- 
latlODs  of  this  stamp  may  send  a  limited 
number  of  ad>lrcaaed  envelopes,  not  in  excess 
of  10.  to  the  postmastar,  Spokane.  Wash., 
where  tbe  preliminary  work  will  be  done, 
after  which  tt>e  covers  wlU  be  forwarded  to 
Grand  Coolec.  Waab..  for  cancellation,  etc. 
AU  moasy  order  remittances  should  be  made 
payable  to  ttie  postmaster,  Spokane.  Waah. 
An  ein'lusuiw  of  ntedlum  weight  should  )>e 
placed  tn  each  envelope  and  tbe  Osp  either 
sealed  or  ttirocd  tn.  The  ouuide  envelop* 
to  the  postmiister  should  l>e  endorsed  "First 
Day  Covets.  ** 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWia 

or  mcBiCAjf 
m  THB  BCiVSE  OP  REPREBBHTATTVES 

Wednetdaw.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  MACEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
CoNGaEasIo^AL  Rxcoss  of  March  11. 1952. 
contains  a  discussion  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tnriianft  [Mr.  Maodkh]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
RAKKDr]  dicing  which  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  made  certain  remarks 
which  were  construed  as  derogatory  to 
the  people  of  tbe  Jewish  race.  I  am  hap- 
py to  note  that  in  the  Rkcou>  of  March 
17,  1952.  on  page  2433.  the  gentleman 
from  Indiarta  has  answered  these  com- 
ments, and  I  wish  to  concur  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  views  expressed  by  him. 

I  was  not  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  at  the  moment  that  the  gentle- 
man from  IbUssissippl  made  his  remarks, 
though  I  did  enter  the  Chamber  a  few 
moments  later.  Despite  that,  a  news- 
paperman In  my  home  district  known 


for  his  consistent  stand  in  defense  of 
Communist  policies  and  principles,  has 
•eized  upon  that  occasion  to  spread  the 
claim  tiiat  by  my  silence.  I  have  indi- 
catsd  by  tacit  Miwiiiit  with  tbe  rievs 
npniJ  by  tbe  ffentkoton  from  Missto- 
sippt  Such  an  aeeantkm  is  obskiusly 
dirtflnwt  and  unfair,  and  quite  charae- 
lertstle  of  Commtinist  taetka.  I  hav« 
always  abhorred  all  appeals  to  race  an^ 
religious  prejudices  as  im-Amerlcan  and 
Inconsistent  with  our  prtnciplca  of  de- 
mocracy. I  have  never  ghangfd  my 
position  on  that  principle  and  any  eoo- 
trary  inference  is.  as  I  have  prevloasly 
stated,  untrue  and  without  any  bsali  of 


TW  SsbaMTf  c4  Las4s  UsM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 


Cf  THS  SSITATK  OP  THX  DNaTSD  STATES 
Thursday.  March  27,  1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmsn- 
Imous  consent  to  have  prhited  in  tbe 
Appendix  of  the  Rccoao  an  article  en- 
titled 'Oil  RoyalUea  for  Schools.  Urges 
Hnx."  published  in  tbe  CooperaUve  Con- 
sumer of  March  14.  The  Cooperative 
Consumer  is  the  ofDcial  organ  of  tbe 
Cooperative  League  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America.  I  submit  it  in  connection 
with  the  oil-for -education  amendment 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20.  Tbe 
amendment  is  sponsored  by  me  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DocciasI.  tbe 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Motsil.'the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bnrroii ]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Tosrr],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Nkklt],  tbe  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SpaikmakI.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KavATTvaal.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavb],  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Minneaoto  [Mr.  HumphutI. 
tbe  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hm- 
nwcal.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  LkhmahI.  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IIST.  MuB«ATl.  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  GiLLrm],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lahcxb].  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ancnr].  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mooot],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Put-bricht], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao 
an  article  entitled  "Tldelands  Oive-Away 
Scandal  Might  Endanger  Oil  Industry." 
written  by  Robert  T.  Vanderpoel.  and 
published  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
March  21.  1952. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
toserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto. 
a  transcript  of  a  portion  of  the  broad- 
cast of  Mr.  Prank  Edwards,  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  news  commentators, 
over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on 
March  21.  It  relates  to  the  oil  for  edu- 
cation amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 20.  I  commend  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  a  reading  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' excellent  and  timely  remarks  re- 
garding the  crisis  in  America's  schools. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  transcript  of  radio  broadcast  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoed,  as 
follows: 

IProm  tbe  Oooperatlvs  Consumer  of  liareb 
14.   1062) 

Oil  RoTALTias  Poa  Bcbooia.  tTaou  Hnx — 
UNoaasBA  Wealth  aBOtJLo  Go  Poa  Bdoca- 
noK.  He  DKXAsaa— Vaexctt  or  fjtrm^ttwm 

Rather  suddenly,  a  S60.000,000.000  Inherit- 
ance has  been  dropped  In  our  lapa.  People 
of  tbe  United  SUUs  own  16,000.000.000  bar- 
rels of  crude  oU  and  140.000.000,000.000  cubic 
feet  of  natiiral  gas — burled  beneath  tbe  OuU 
of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  havent  yet  made  up  our  minds  what  to 
do  with  it,  comments  Senator  LiSTBa  Hnx.  of 
Alabama,  writing  in  Harper's. 

WeY*  BtlU  a  little  CUaed.  and  like  any  man 
who  suddenly  becomes  rich,  we  find  ourselves 
"surrotmded  by  new  faces — people  anxious 
to  tall  about  their  pet  projects,  personal 
needs,   and  get-rUh-qulck   schemes. 

"Many  proposalji  have  been  put  forward 
for  getting  rid  of  these  $80,000,000,000.  The 
most  fantastic  of  them  all,  for  some  strange 
reason.  Is  tbe  on*  most  la  danger  of  sooept- 
anoe. 

•"rtala."  says  Sanatar  Hnx.  "la  tbe  soggas* 
tlon  that  Benators  and  Repreeentatlvea  of 
the  4B  States  disregard  the  decisions  of  our 
hlgbasl  oourt  and  make  an  outright  gift  of 
the  bulk  of  this  oil  and  gas  to  three  States 
California,  Texas,  &nd  Lotilslana. 

"With  the  best  legal  talent  that  ample 
funds  oould  employ,  tbe  three  States  put 
forward  their  claims  for  these  undersea  re- 
souroes  in  tbe  Supreme  Ootirt — and  loat. 
Now  this  disss  tlsfled  minority  of  SUtes.  with 
the  help  of  private  oil  interests.  Is  waging  a 
relentless  campaign  to  get  this  national 
wealth  for  tbemaelvea  l>y  means  of  a  bill  In 
Congress." 

They  liave  ptiahed  their  bUl  throtigh  the 
House.  It  is  the  same  give-away  bill  tbe 
President  vetoed  6  years  ago— before  FMaral 
tlUe  was  clearly  eatabllabed.  This  'n)lgge«t 
gift  in  blstory"  Is  now  before  the  Senate. 

XDOCATIOIV    AMXNOMXMT 

Hnx  and  17  other  Senators  from  all  parts 
of  th«  country  and  both  parties  are  tponsor- 
Ing  an  oll-for-education  an^ndment.  This 
proposes:  <1)  Pederal  control  by  Departments 
of  Interior  and  Defense;  (2)  use  of  royalties 
from  off-shore  oil  for  national  defense  during 
this  emergency  and  for  grants  to  primary, 
asoondary.  and  blgl»er  educational  Inatlttt- 
tlODa  once  the  emergency  ends. 

To  get  our  public  schools  going.  Hnx  re- 
minds us.  we  sold  part  of  the  national  do- 
main. Mow  they  are  threatened  by  short- 
ages of  funds  Just  when  we  need  more  teach- 
er*, agriculturists,  sclentlsu,  engineers,  doc- 
tors, and  better  equipped  professional  and 
busineaa  leaders. 

Hnx  tirges  that  the  old  solution  be  applied 
to  the  new  problem — provide  funds  from  sale 
of  undsiisaa  oil  and  gas  that  now  belong  to 
all  the  people. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmas  of  ICareb  ai. 

i»6a) 

TmiLANM  OlVB-AWAT  SCANDAL  MJOBT  IWBAW- 

On.  iMUueisT 


(By  Robert  P.  VanderjKMl) 
The  Supreme  Court  Ikas  ruled  that  title  to 
oir-sbore  oU  lands  resta  with  tbe  Pederal 
Government   and   not  wltb   tbe   Individual 
Statea. 

The  dedaion  makes  sense  to  tbe  average 
Aaasrican,  yet  a  great  campaign  has  been 
under  way  to  get  Congress  to  give  up  this 
valuable  right  belonging  to  all  tbe  people  to 
the  individual  States,  less  than  a  half  doasn 
In  niunber.  The  States  Involved  quite  nat- 
tirally  liave  fought  for  this  rich  plum,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  between  940.000.000,000 
and  SSO,000.000,000. 


Some  of  the  Interested  oil  eompanles,  for 
lees  obvious  reasons,  also  have  fotight  for 
turning  these  lands  over  to  the  States.  Tbe 
presxunptlon  has  been  that  they  believe  they 
could  work  out  better  deals  for  exploiting 
theee  properties  wltb  the  various  state  gov- 
emmenta  than  they  coiUd  with  the  Pederal 
Government. 

Just  why  anyone  else  should  favor  the 
give-away  plan  remains  still  more  obscure, 
yet  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
this  we^  Issued  a  farfetched  statement  to 
the  elTect  that  the  Pederal  Oovemment 
might  claim  title  to  lands  underlying  Illi- 
nois waterways  and  other  Inland  waters  If  It 
chooses  to  take  ownership  of  the  tldelands. 

Tbe  facts,  as  stated,  are  not  that  the  Ped- 
eral Government  chooses  to  claim  owner- 
ship but  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land 
has  declared  that  that  U  where  >  ownerslUp 
Uee. 

It  would  make  more  sense  to  suggest  that 
U  selfish  groups  can  pressure  Congrees  into 
giving  up  the  title  which  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment has  to  these  lands.  It  might  not  be 
long  before  other  selfish  groups  were  en- 
deavoring to  get  bills  passed  relinquishing 
ownership  of  the  national  parks  to  either 
State  Oovernments  or  maylie  private  inter- 
eets  for  exploitation. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  an  organ- 
isation such  as  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce should  step  into  the  fight,  why  it 
should  line  Itself  up  on  the  side  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  national  welfare  and  why  It 
should  offer  such  specious  arguments  as  pos- 
sible Federal  claims  over  Illlnols  Inland 
waterways. 

The  chamber  complains  of  the  failure  of 
the  Pederal  Government  to  balance  its 
budget  and  yet  proposes  that  voluntarily 
Congreas  turn  over  this  great  national  as- 
set. Such  behavior  doesn't  make  much 
sense.  Inevitably  it  must  give  rise  to  a 
charge  of  hypocrisy. 

I  am  very  sure  that  if  Congreas  should 
hand  ovtr  this  SMet  of  all  tbe  people,  it 
would  develop  into  one  of  the  worst  scan- 
dals in  this  cotmtry's  history  and  might  very 
weU  lead  to  demands  for  nationalisation  of 
tbe  IndtMtry  that  played  a  part  In  the  $60,- 
000,000.000  give-away. 

(Portloa    of    Broadoast    by    Mr.    Prank 
Edwards] 

BvasTWHOuc.  U.  S.  A.— The  deterioration 
of  America's  educational  system  bas  been 
such  a  gradual  process  that  It  has  sneaked 
up  on  tis.  But  the  deterioration  Is  there  as 
the  records  show. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Korean  war. 
more  than  300,000  American  boys  have  been 
rejected  by  the  military  because  they  failed 
to  meet  the  Intelligence  and  literacy  tests. 
This  Army  of  unusuables  Is  the  product  of 
a  scholastic  breakdown.  Crowded  schools, 
not  enough  teachers,  inadequate  facilities. 
Tbe  net  result  la  mass  illiteracy  and  gradual 
lowering  of  the  mental  levels  of  American 
youth. 

For  example.  Kevll.  Ky..  where  tbe  five- 
room  brick  schooUMUse  which  served  120 
children  in  Jtme  of  last  year  is  now  tarying 
to  serve  mne  than  800. 

In  tbe  DeptfcKd  School  District  in  Chat- 
lutm  County.  Oa..  school  authorities  and 
parents  are  keeping  their  fingers  crossed. 
A  former  shipyard  office  building,  which  was 
a  temporary  structtire  10  years  ago  •  •  • 
now  has  10  schoolrooms  on  Its  second  floor. 
Officials  fear  thst  the  weight  of  so  many 
children  will  prove  too  much  for  the  frail 
strbcttire  •  •  •  niay  cause  it  to  col- 
lapse. Tet  they  must  tise  it  at  the  risk  of 
the  children's  lives,  since  they  have  no  other 
btilldlng  available. 

Another  classic  example  of  education  un- 
der distress  conditions  la  tbla  school  at 
Kamlah,  Idaho.  It  la  a  tbree-etory  deadfall 
waiting  for  a  moment  of  disaster.  The  walla 
bava  spread,  plaster  is  falling  off.  rain 


tbroTigb  the  rickety  roof.  The  cbUdren  on 
the  third  floor  can  look  out  through  tlie 
cracks  in  the  bulging  walla.  On  windy  days, 
the  school  authorities  send  the  300  students 
home  for  fear  the  building  will  c(dlapee. 
Sections  of  some  of  the  floors  are  roped  oC 
because  they  are  sagging  and  dangerous. 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  are  cotmtleas 
examples  similar  in  many  respect  to  thMS 
which  I  have  Juat  cited  to  you.  Conuuunltles 
are  unabis  to  build  or  repair  because  they 
have  reached  the  limit  of  taxation  on  prop- 
erty. Home  owners  and  farm  owners  must 
not  be  subjected  to  confiscatory   taxation. 

*  *  *  And  yet.  America  must  not  permit 
Its  school  system  to  decay. 

Millions  Of  dollars  are  needed  to  repair 
tbe  ravages  already  affecting  our  schools 

*  *  *  and  more  millions  to  keep  bettor 
schools  In  operation. 

TiM  Job  can  be  done  without  Increasing 
taxes  one  dime.  The  job  can  be  done  by 
using  one  public  property  to  support  an- 
other. 

Tbe  American  pubUe  owns  about  $60,000.- 
000.000  worth  of  oU  and  other  minerals  be- 
neath the  shallow  coastal  waters  of  this 
country  •  •  •  Xht  so-called  tldelands 
oU. 

The  oil  lobby,  representing  the  rich  and 
powerful  oil  Interests,  is  working  feverishly 
to  get  control  of  that  vast  treasure.  They 
want  your  Senators  to  let  them  exploit  this 
public  property  for  private  profit.    . 

Senator  Lmm  Hnx,  of  Alabama,  wants 
to  keep  possession  of  that  tldelands  oil  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  school  kids  •  •  •  now 
and  for  generations  to  come  *  *  *  to 
tise  the  proceeds  from  the  oil  to  build  and 
maintain  a  real  educational  system  for  every 
little  American. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  Senators  who  are  In 
favor  of  using  tldelands  oil  for  American 
schools:  Hn.i,  and  Spaxkmam,  of  Alabama; 
MOBSK.  of  Oregon;  Bknton,  of  Connecticut; 
ToasT,  of  New  Hampshire;  Nbly,  of  West 
Virginia;  KxFATTvxa,  of  TennoMee;  HincPRaxT, 
of  Minnesota:  Onxrm,  of  Iowa;  I^hmaw. 
of  New  York;  MmtaAT,  of  Montana;  LAWoiDa. 
of  North  Dalcota;  Moodt.  of  Michigan;  Anuif . 
of  Vermont;  PuLBazcHT.  of  Arkansas;  Doxra- 
LAs,  of  Illinois;  and  Cass,  of  South  Dakota. 

Nineteen  Senators  who  want  to  use  tide- 
lands  oil  to  support  better  schools  for  Amer- 
ica. These  men  need  your  help  to  defeat 
the  oil  lobby  when  the  matter  comes  to  a 
vota  early  next  week.  Tou  can  help  if  you 
wrlta  or  wire  your  Senator  at  once  •  •  • 
urging  him  to  support  the  Hill  amendment. 


ArwKj  in  Far  East  CMuaaa^  Has  Coa- 
Tcrted  Over  200,000  Tou  ai  WorU 
War  II  Eqaipmcat  to  Usable  CoadHioa, 
ai  a  Sayng  to  Anerican  Taxpayers  of 
Over  $1,000,000,000 


EXl^atSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  0.  C.  nSHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTieMdav,  March  2$,  19S2 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
headline  stories  about  waste  and  extrav- 
agance in  the  armed  services.  Some  of 
these  stories  are  Justified  and  some  of 
them  are  found  to  be  grossly  exagger- 
ated. Tlie  Hubert  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  uncovered  a 
number  of  InefBcient  and  expensive 
practices  in  connection  with  all  phases 
of  procuremenL    Many  of  these  have 
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been  eorreeted  at  great  aartng  and  a  tre- 
mendooB  amoont  o<  wocfc  on  tbe  nritjeet 
Tcnatns  to  be  done. 

Wblle  it  Is  important  to  ewptme  waste 
and  ineffldency  wbere  it  can  be  f oond. 
it  is  equally  important  to  give  credit 
wbere  credit  is  doe.  Tbe  Army.  Navy, 
and  tbe  Air  Foree  bave  saved  tbe  tax- 
payers large  aaooDla  of  money  tbrcmgli 
the  ccmreiskm  of  Mumkc^Me  items. 
9are  parts,  and  vast  qnaitftties  of  ma- 
terials from  World  War  n  equipment. 
lofto  equipment  tbat  can  be  ossd  and  is 
bdng  \ised  Tbe  serrices  are  entitled  to 
tbe  acclaim  of  tbe  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  for  this  program.  I  re- 
cently requested  tbe  Depaitment  of  tbe 
Army  to  fumiab  a  report  containing  a 
summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  tbat 
regard  in  tbe  Far  East  Command  It  is 
a  report  of  wliicli  every  American  can 
be  justly  proud,  and  is  included  bere- 
wltb: 

Hie  Anny**  prognm  in  tbe  Par  Bast  com- 
luuid  to  salva^  and  rahaW11t*to  equipment 
baa  iMcn  In  operation  for  aereral  years. 
Boom  Idea  oC  ttie  great  magnittide  (rf  tills 
program  is  tfiown  by  tbe  attadied  summary 
wtatdi  reveals  ttxat  durtnz  tlie  period  of  Jnly 
1.  1947.  t!uou«li  October  31.  1951.  tbe  Par 
mwt  eoimnaiul  reclaimed  eqxtlpment  bavins 
•n  aoqulsitkxi  valiu  based  on  World  War  H 
prices,  of  tlJ8S.000.000  st  a  cost  of  t2S0.- 
0004XX).  nils  means  a  mlntmnm  net  saving 
ot  over  a  bUUon  dollars. 

Tbe  major  part  to  date  of  tbls  reclamation 
program  has  been  tbe  rebuilding  of  World 
War  n  stocks  left  In  tbe  theater  during  tl^ 
nfid  demobUlxatlon  following  World  War 
n.  Tills  program  first  began  approximately 
4  years  ago  when  Army  employees  combed 
tlie  entire  theater.  Including  many  smaller 
ir}^ni%if  tar  all  unserviceable  major  Items 
and  the  mountains  of  unidentified  spare 
parts  and  materiel.  Tills  equipment  was 
loaded  on  Lai's,  taken  to  Japan  and  rebuilt. 
Ordnance  eqtilpment.  for  example,  was  re- 
claimed under  a  piogram  known  as  the 
BIO-S  (Base  Industrial  Orotip— Plfth  Kche- 
lon  Maintenance ) .  Under  this  program,  con- 
ducted by  a  handful  of  Army  personnel  and 
approximately  15.000  Japanese,  over  200.000 
tons  of  World  War  II  cndnance  equipment 
bas  been  reclaimed.  Over  80C  LST's  loads  of 
tpun  parts  liave  been  Identified,  cleaned,  ra- 
psdced.  and  remarked  for  use  by  the  Par 
■act  command.  Other  major  or  finance 
Items  reetored  Include  major  aasemUles.  se- 
dans. %-ton  weapons,  canters,  tires. 
•Bd  vehicles.  To  exemplify  tlie  d<41ar 
savings  Involved  In  tills  program,  it  costs 
the  Bia-5  only  $1,000  to  rebuild  s  a^-ton 
truck  bought  during  World  War  n  at  a  coet 
at  93.700.  but  having  a  present  coet  of  97.000. 
ICueb  of  the  equipment  rebuilt  as  a  result 
ot  this  project.  Including  some  504)00  recon- 
ditioned vehicles,  was  rxuhed  to  Korea  when 
the  Communists  suddenly  Invaded  in  June 
1930.  There  were,  at  tliat  time,  few  depot 
stocks  of  vehicles  with  which  to  support 
United  :«ations  forces.  Tiie  BIO-5.  however, 
tlirough  Its  mass-production  technique. 
kept  the  United  Nations  forces  supplied  with 
ordnance  equipment  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

The  recovery  program  has  been  of  Im- 
measurable value  In  oxir  fighting  In  Korea. 
It  bas  saved  tbe  time  and  dollars  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  required  to  ahlp 
new  equipment  from  tha  United  States.  In 
fact.  It  Is  estimated  that  OS  percent  of  all 
transport  vehicles  in  Korea  hauling  ammu- 
nition, rations,  and  mail  to  tbe  United  Na- 
tions forces  have  been  processed  through 
rebuUt  planU  In  FECOM.  In  addition  to 
this  determined  effort  to  reclaim  World  War 
n  equipment,  tbe  Army  bas  extended  Its 
efforts  to  tbe  collection  of  scrap  and  salvage 

tterlal    throughout   Korea.    Including    the 


trout  Unas.  Slglity-ftva  pereent  at  an  anall 
arms  salvaged  in  tlie  field  arc  returned  to  the 
bands  at  oar  *g****"g  men.  We  are  even 
eoUeetlnc  kno^sd-out  enemy  tanks  and 
Bbell  cases  for  scrap  metaL  Time  efforts 
bav«  ftre*'*M  th*  Army  to  contrltnite  about 
SO  iiiriifil  of  the  one-fourth  mlllton  tons  at 
fcrrsuB  scrap  being  collected  by  tlis  armed 
semees  yearly. 

tuwummrg  of  equipment  tdhmge  and  rehabiU- 
UMon  progrum  i»  rgCOM  {inctudinf 
Morem)  from  JiU§  1, 1947,  through  October 
31,  19S1 
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Ffiarara  Hydraelednc  Poww 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  irrw  tokx 
XN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 

Thurtdat,  March  27. 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tbe  Rscohb.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  tbe  attention  of  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Associated  Industries  of 
New  York  State.  Inc..  by  its  board  of 
directors  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Pederiil  affairs  committee  in  support 
of  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill,  providing 
for  tbe  development  of  the  Niagara  River 
power  resources  by  private  capital. 

Tbe  resolution  follows: 

Nuoaaa  Pown  DxvxLOPioirr 

Upmi  tlio  recommendation  of  ttie  Pederal 
affairs  ooanmlttee  tbe  board  of  directors  has 
voted  to  support  the  Capeliart-MIUer  bill 
providing  for  the  development  of  the  Niagara 
River  power  reaources  by  private  capital.  By 
the  same  action  we  oppose  ttie  Ives-Cole  bill 
providing  for  State  construction  and  opera- 
tion and  ttie  Lehman-Roosevelt  bill  pro- 
viding for  Pederal  construction,  operation, 
and  control  over  distribution  policy. 


A  KcspoBsilMlity  of  All  QSunM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  nxorois 
m  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRXSXNTATIVXB 

.  Thttrtday,  March  27, 1952 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker. 
In  these  days  when  everyone  seems  to 
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have  decided  to  attack  an  units  of  Oov- 
emment.  it  seems  that  the  f  ollowlnf  edi- 
torial from  the  Lima  News,  of  Lima. 
Ohio,  is  particularly  appropriate  and  de- 
aenres  to  be  tn-ought  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  Houae. 

In  this  country,  it  baa  become  popalsr 
to  believe  that  poUtics  is  a  dirty  business 
and  that  no  decent  person  will  Interest 
himself  in  polltlca— even  to  the  extent 
of  voting.  Obviously,  this  Is  a  made-to- 
order  situation  for  the  corrupt  profes- 
siODal  politician.  You  may  t>e  certain 
that  he  will  always  vote  and  will  be  able 
tc  bring  enough  of  his  tools  to  the  voting 
bootb  to  win  an  election  if  public  apathy 
and  .ndilTerence  is  coupled  with  tills  idea 
Of  politics  being  beneath  the  dignity  and 
patency  of  an  honest  citizen. 

As  a  citizen  of  niinois.  I  am  prood  of 
our  governor  and  tiie  fact  that  he  waa 
not  too  uninterested  or  too  lofty  to  enter 
the  field  of  politics.  I  am  proud  that  he 
was  a  real  citisen  who  felt  that  be  could 
do  something  more  than  Just  complain 
about  how  bad  things  were  in  politics  and 
government  and  who  Jumped  Into  the 
political  arena  with  tbe  intention  of 
cleaning  up  conditions.  Public-minded 
citizens  in  Illinois  have  applauded  bis 
bonesty  and  his  energy  in  meeting  prob- 
lems foithrightly  and  determinedly  and 
the  general  public  throughout  the  Na- 
tion lias  come  to  look  to  him  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  an  aroused  citizen  can  do 
to  improve  politics  and  government. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News: 

Cinzxm  *jn>  Politics 

Gov.  Adlal  Stevenson,  of  Dllnais.  aiay  or 
may  not  cut  a  figure  In  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential race.  But  we  can  already  be  grateful 
to  him  for  one  thing:  a  wllilngneaa  to  regard 
polltlca  as  a  fit  endeavor  for  a  man  of  diar- 
acter  and  ability.  There  are  too  few  ot  Ills 
kind  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Stevenson's  father  told  him  to  stay  oat  Ot 
polltlca.  But  Adlal  ctianged  tils  mind  when 
he  heard  of  a  public-opinion  poll  recording 
that  7  of  10  American  parenta  dldnt  want 
their  sons  in  public  life. 

It  was  wartime  and  be  waa  outraged  tliat 
boys  could  die  In  battle  but  their  parents 
dldnt  want  tliem  to  attempt  to  make  a  bet- 
ter America. 

Stevenson's  dectaton  to  enter  polities  was 
one  that  many  more  able  Americans  ought 
to  be  making  but  do  not.  They  adopt  ttie 
stock  stUtude  ttiat  "politics  Is  a  dirty  tnisl- 
ness"  and  ro  place  for  a  decent  citizen. 

Then,  of  course,  they  lament  the  often  low 
level  of  political   morale   and   achievement. 

How  could  It  t>e  otherwise  when  the  men 
most  fitted  by  native  talent  and  educaUon 
decline  to  assume  pubUc  responalblUtlas? 
When  the  field  U  thiu  akiandoned.  It  falla 
uaturally  to  leaser  men. 

The  same  sort  of  Irony  Is  apparent  In  the 
attitude  of  ttie  amarlcan  dttaenry  toward 
last  .ear's  dlsdoaures  of  city  corruption  by 
the  Senate  Kefauver  committee.  The  re- 
sponse was  one  of  shock  and  surprise.  "Look 
at  the  kind  of  men  wlio  are  running  our 
local  governments.  Isn't  It  aiiameful?'*  waa 
a  typical  reaction. 

But  too  frequently  these  safiie  eltlaens 
never  went  wlttiin  100  yards  of  the  voting 
booth  on  election  days  when  they  tiad  a 
chance  to  do  something  positive  about  cor- 
rupt and  incompetenc  ofBce  seekers.  It  Ul 
becomes  them  to  evidence  stirprlae  at  an  out- 
come wtiich  ttiey  ttiemaeivas  went  far  to 
assure  by  ttielr  indifference  to  pollUca. 

There  la  not  a  politician  in  this  country 
wtio  can  stand  up  against  the  aroused  Indlg- 
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nation  of  an  akrt  dtlaenry.  Tbat  has  been 
proved  time  and  again  at  the  polling  placa. 

If  venal  or  w«ak  men  liold  oflloe.  it  la  lie- 
cauae  we  who  tuive  the  power  to  throw  tlieni 
out  do  notliing  about  it.  No  Item  In  tlie 
long  catalog  of  excuses  is  really  Impassive. 

Pint  we  need  political  recrulta  from  the 
ranks  of  men  'vho  are  plainly  marked  by 
brains  snd  experience  for  public  life.  Tbls 
means  tbat  maiy  who  would  prefer  to  do 
ottierwlae  must  beetlr  themselves  from  com- 
fortable Jotia  and  pleaaant  home  surround- 
ings and  enlist  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. Not  to  put  on  a  uniform,  but  to  put 
on  responslbllltj . 

And.  Moondly.  we  need  s  mature,  aUve 
cltlwnry  wliich  will  work  energetically  to 
elect  theae  qual.fled  men.  Again,  this  calla 
for  effort  which  constitutes  an  Interference 
with  tbe  well-grooved  routines  of  dally  liv- 
ing. But  such  interruption  does  not  seem 
too  high  a  prtoe  to  pay  for  honest  and  in- 
telligent government. 

If  we  as  eltlaens  are  not  prepared  to  do 
this,  and  If  our  able  men  are  not  wUUng  to 
serve,  let  us  step  prating  abotit  corruption 
and  Inoompeten'X  in  politics.  Ws  are  yield- 
ing the  field  to  tlieae  evils  by  default  and 
have  no  rlgtat  to  azpeet  aayUUag  i 


Red  Cross  Reperf  •■  Smrtkera  Tomaiass 
OperaliM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

Of  TBE  B008B  OP  RBPRSSKNTATIVtt 

Thursday,  ITarch  27.  19S2 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permiasion  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcord,  I  include  a  letter  from  Mr. 
R  T.  Schaeffer.  national  director,  disas- 
ter services,  tbe  American  Red  Cross, 
and  summary  report  on  the  southern 
tornadoes  operation: 


Ths  Ambicsic  Natiomal  : 

National  HsAOQUABTBUi, 
Waahitiffton,  D.  C.  March  i€.  1952. 
Bepreseiitatlve  \.  8.  J.  Cutmuum, 
HouM  Ofiot  Building. 

Waahington,  D.  O. 

Mt  Daaa  RsntaaaxTATTva  Caswhaii:  With 
further  reference  to  President  Barrlman's 
reports  to  you  on  destruction  In  the  seven- 
State  tornadoes  area  of  the  South,  I  am 
traaamlttlng  for  your  information  ttie  at- 
tached statement  wtilch  reflects  statistics 
assembled  by  Red  Cross  staff  memliers  In 
the  affected  BU^tea  as  of  the  dose  of  busi- 
ness March  26. 

Red  Cross  rebef  operations  for  tlM  entire 
area  are  centered  In  a  dlssster  field  office 
Which  has  been  established  at  Uttle  Rock. 
Rictiard  P.  Gordon,  with  more  ttian  30  years' 
experience  In  directing  disaster  operations, 
has  tieen  name«l  director  of  this  operation. 
Associated  with  him  are  now  125  experienced 
disaster  worken.  ezcluslvs  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  which  exceed  100  In  numlier,  many 
of  whom  are  acrvlng  as  volunteers.  Emer- 
gency needs  of  the  affected  families  are  l>e- 
ing  met  and  plans  are  weU  advanced  to  pro- 
vide furtlier  aid  in  retiablllUting  ttiose  fam- 
ilies whose  needs  oannot  lie  met  without 
ttila  type  of  ReC  Croaa  assistance. 

Although  tbeie  wm  be  additional  ctxangaa 
in  some  of  the  llgures  In  the  attactied  state- 
ment, we  tMlle^'e  theae  wlU  lie  minor  and 
tbat  ths  pleturo  reflected  by  Uiese  statistics 
is  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the  de- 


struction caused  by  tbe  tomadoss  sad  ot  tbe 
relief  task  involvad. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R>  T.  ScHAiFvea. 

National  XMreetor.  Plssster  Servieet, 


SxTMatABT  Baroer  oh  trs  aoOTHsait  Tobna- 
Does  OpnunoM 

Aa  of  the  close  of  business  March  28.  Red 
Cross  personnel  In  the  seven -State  area  of 
the  soutliern  tornadoes  have  furnlstied  tlie 
following  revised  statistics. 

Grand  totals  for  the  seven -State  area: 
Kmed.  219:  Injured.  1.204;  hospitalized.  738; 
families  affected,  3.291;  homes  destroyed. 
1.10S:  homes  damaged.  1,832;  niunber  of 
shelters.  8;  number  persons  sheltered.  93; 
number  persons  fed.  1,013;  estimated  regis- 
tration. 2.200. 

PoUowlng  is  the  breakdown  by  SUtes: 

Arkansas;  Killed.  123;  injured.  711;  hos- 
pitalised. 419:  families  affected.  1.754;  homea 
destroyed.  767;  homes  damaged.  833;  number 
of  shelters.  6:  number  persons  sheltered.  63; 
number  (lersons  fed,  450;  estimated  registra- 
tion, 1,331. 

Tennessee:  KUled.  66;  injured.  284;  Iios- 
pltallaed.  200;  faniUlas  affected.  1.010;  homes 
destroyed.  200;  homes  damaged.  620:  number 
of  shelters,  3;  number  persons  stieltered,  30; 
number  persons  fed.  SIS;  estimated  regutra- 
tion.  618. 

Mlaaourl:  Killed.  17;  injxired.  100;  hospltal- 
lasd.  72;  famUles  affected.  300;  homes  de- 
stroyed. 70;  homes  damaged,  130;  number  of 
Shelters,  0;  number  persons  shelUred,  0; 
number  persons  fed,  250;  estimated  registra- 
tion. 120. 

Mississippi:  KUled,  9;  injured,  94;  bospital- 
laed.  17:  famlUes  affected.  118;  homea  de- 
stroyed, 28;  homes  damaged,  95;  number  of 
shelters,  0;  number  persons  alieltered.  0; 
number  persons  fed.  0;  estimated  registra- 
tion. «« 

Alabama:  KlUed.  4;  injured.  70:  liospltal- 
ised.  26;  families  affected.  118;  tiomes  de- 
stroyed. 46;  homes  damaged,  67;  numlier  of 
stielters.  0:  number  persons  sheltered,  0*. 
number  persons  fed.  0:  estimated  registra- 
tion. 124 

Louisiana:  Killed.  0;  Injured.  0;  hospital- 
ised. 0;  families  affected.  36;  homes  destroyed. 
0;  homes  damaged.  36;  number  of  shelters.  0; 
numlier  of  persons  sheltered.  0;  number  per- 
sons fed,  0;  estimated  registration,  11. 

Kentucky:  Bailed.  0;  Injured.  15;  tiospltal- 
lasd.  2;  families  affected,  00;  tiomes  destroyed. 
9;  homes  damaged.  61:  number  of  shelters, 
0;  numtier  persons  sheltered.  0;  number  par- 
sons fed.  0;  estimated  registration,  80. 

Trnx  AMSsacAii  NanoMax,  Bao  Caoaa. 


Armed  Scrvkes  ProcveaMat  Regalafioas 
Coafereace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  MoerH  cabolut  a 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVBB 

Thursday,  March  27. 1952 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  July 
and  August  1951.  the  Subcominittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  held  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  implementatkm 
of  their  House  Report  658.  In  the  course 
of  theae  bearings,  General  McNamey, 
chairman.  Management  Committee.  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  waa 
quizzed  concerning  tbe  activities  of  the 
armed  services  procurement  regulations 


eooferenee.  This  group  ot  six  repre- 
sentatives drawn  from  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  FVntse  formulated  the  procure- 
ment regtilatlons  pursuant  to  the  Armed 
Services  Procuranent  Act  of  1947.  Tbe 
lmp(ntance  of  this  group  and  the  contri- 
bution it  could  make  to  successful  pro> 
curement  practices  interested  the  mem- 
bnship  of  the  subcommittee  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  the  Munitions  Board  was 
not  represented  on  the  conference. 

E>uring  the  following  months  the  sub- 
c<Hnmittee  and  our  staff  studied  the 
functions  of  the  A6PRC  and  Its  place 
In  the  national-defense  program.  Dur- 
ing this  time  tbe  Cbairman  of  tbe  Mu- 
nitions Boaro  made  an  appMd  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  bring  the  group 
under  his  Jurisdiction  In  accordance  with 
his  duties  under  the  National  Security 
Act.  A  Munitions  Board  official  attend- 
ed the  ASPRC  meetings,  but  had  merely 
an  observer  status.  The  represeotatlves 
of  the  military  departments  In  the 
A8PRC  conferences  were  completely  re- 
sponsive to  the  military  department 
from  which  they  were  detailed.  It  was 
the  feeling  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Mu- 
nitions Board  that  his  ageiKiy  should 
have  a  larger  voice  in  the  regulations 
based  on  poUcy  enunciated  by  tbe  Mu- 
nitions Board.  During  the  time  that  this 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
pendliu.  at  the  direction  of  the  sub-^ 
committee,  I  forwarded  the  following 
letter: 

Mabcr  10.  19S2. 
Hon.  RoBsiT  A.  Lovarr, 

The  Socretary  of  Defenta.  i>epart«i«nt 
of  Dtfenat.  Wathtngton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkab  Ma.  SacaarAaT:  Baoentiy  our  auli- 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Kxpendltures 
in  the  KkecuUve  Departments  tias  lieen  tiold- 
Ing  hearings  on  the  work  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices procurement  regulation  oonferenoe.  TlM 
BUboommlttee  laat  week  heard  teatimony  of 
the  memtiers  of  ttils  conference  and  plans  to 
bear  from  Mr.  SmaU.  Ctialrman  of  ttie  Muni- 
tions Board,  tomorrow,  March  11. 

It  is  our  understanding  ttiat  Mr.  Small 
appealed  to  you  soms  time  ago  In  regard  to 
represenUtion  on  the  ASPR  conference.  It 
Is  ttie  feeling  of  ttie  memtMrslilp  of  the  sul>- 
commlttee  that  ttic  issue  wlileb  Is  presented 
in  this  appeal  Is  of  a  tissic  nature  and  goes 
to  ttie  eesentlaUty  of  the  Munitions  Board 
mission. 

We  plan  on  salting  you  to  testify  in  tlM 
near  future  on  tills  and  ottisi:  matters  and 
we  -vould  appreciate  your  wlttitioldlng  final 
determination  on  the  ASPR  matter  until 
we  have  had  tbe  opportunity  for  discussion 
with  you  in  committee. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Sinoersly, 

Htbbsst  C.  Bomrsa. 

Chairman. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  March  6,  1952. 
the  subcommittee  heard  testimony  from 
the  representatives  of  the  ASPR  confer, 
ence: 

Army:  Col.  Albert Pregosi  (chairman). 
Chief.  Purchases  Branch.  Procurement 
Diviakm.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4: 
CoL  A.  N.  Hickey,  Chief,  Procurement 
Division,  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General. 

Navy:  Philip  Caldwell.  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, Procurement  Division,  Office  of  Naval 
Material;  M.  H.  Steger,  assistant  general 
counsel.  Navy  Department. 

Air  Foree:  Max  Qokiai.  Deputy  for 
Proeur«nent;  Rali^  P.  Dunn.  Depotj 
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Chief.  Procurement  Division.  Directorate 
of  Procurement  and  Production  Engi- 
neering, Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Mat^rieL 

Munitions  Board:  T.  A.  Pilson  (ob- 
server) ,  Chief.  Procurement  Policy  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  Procurement.  Munitions 
Board. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  this  as  well 
as  an  examination  of  the  testimony  of 
the  ASPRC  officials  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  agency  would  prove  a  much 
more  effective  instrument  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  if  it  were  made  respon- 
sive to  the  Department  of  Defense,  rather 
than  to  the  separate  military  depart- 
ments of  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

The  work  that  this  group  has  done 
has  been  most  commendable.  However, 
It  is  apparent  that  many  areas  on  which 
the  representatives  could  not  agree  were 
never  taken  imder  discussion.  It  was  a 
case  of  what  has  been  done,  being  done 
weU.  but  not  all  that  should  aave  been 
done,  having  been  achieved. 

On  March  11,  1952,  Hon.  John  Small. 
Chairman  of  the  Munitions  Board,  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee,  and  In 
the  course  of  his  presentation  stated  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  Lovett, 
had  granted  his  appeal  in  regard  to  the 
ASPR  conference.  However,  he  stated 
that  In  view  of  the  subcommittee's  in. 
terest  and  the  letter  which  had  been 
directed  by  the  subcommittee  to  Secre- 
tary Lovett  that  action  on  the  appeal 
would  be  deferred  until  the  subcommit- 
tee had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  was  determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee that  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
this  matter,  and.  accordingly,  on  March 
19.  1952,  the  following  letter  was  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  Defense : 

Bon.  RoBKBT  A.  Lovsrr. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Department 

of  Defenae,  Washington.  D.  C. 
BCt  DBAS  Mb.  SecBETAXT:  On.  March  11. 
10S3,  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Mtmltlona  Board. 
lir.  John  D.  Small,  indicated  to  tbe  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Expendltiires  In  the 
executive  Departments,  that  you  bad  favor- 
ably considered  bis  appeal  with  respect  to 
Munitions  Board  representation  on  tbe 
ASPR  conference.  Mr.  Small  further  Indi- 
cated that  since  my  letter  of  March  10,  1952, 
requested  you  not  to  make  a  flnal  determi- 
nation on  the  ASPR  matter  \intll  tbe  sub- 
oommittee  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  It 
with  you.  that  you  were  deferring  action 
until  you  receive  some  word  from  tbe  sub- 
committee. 

Tbe  members  of  tbe  subcommittee  were 
strongly  of  the  belief  that  tbe  Munitions 
Board  should  be  represented  on  the  ASPR 
conference,  and  that  representative  should 
be  tbe  permanent  chairman  charged  wltb 
preparation  and  control  of  tbe  agenda  If  the 
Munitions  Board  responsibilities  for  procure- 
ment policy  under  the  National  Security  Act 
were  to  be  successfully  conducted.  It  should 
be  very  clear,  however,  that  this  subcom- 
mittee has  legislative  and  investigative  but 
not  executive  authority,  and  sxiggests  that 
you  move  on  Mr.  Small's  appeal  in  your  dis- 
cretion. The  subcommittee  merely  wanted 
to  discuss  tbe  subject  wltb  you  prior  to  any 
negative  action  being  taken  on  the  appeal. 

Sincerely. 

BZBBXIT  C.  BONHOI, 

ChairmttH. 

On  March  26. 1952,  Karl  R.  Bendetsen, 
Acting  Chairman,  Defense  Management 
Committee,  forwarded  to  our  subcom- 


mittee this  letter  which  set  in  motion  a 
Department  of  Defense  directive: 

Omcs  or  tbx  Sxcbxtabt  or  DsmrsB. 
MANAcxmirr  OoMMrma, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  26,  1952. 
Bon.  BxBBzsT  C.  BoNmat. 

Chairman.     Interffovemmental     Rela- 
tions Subcommittee,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
DsAs  Ml.  BoNNn:  The  attached  copy  of  a 
Department  of  Defense  directive  which  es- 
tablishes a  Munitions  Board  Armed  Senrlcaa 
Prociu-ement    Regulation    Committee    com- 
pletes the  Information  requested  of  me  by 
your  subcommittee.     This  directive  consti- 
tutes a  decision  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense 
on    tbe    appeal   submitted   to    him    uj    the 
Chairman  of  the  Mvmltlons  Board. 
Sincerely, 

Kasl  B.  Bkwdbtbbm. 
Acting  Chairman,  Defense  Manage- 
ment Committee. 

DBPAxncnrr  or  Dsmfss  DnscnvB 

WASHnfCTOH.  D.  C.  March  22, 1952. 
Title:   Organization. 
Subtitle:  Munitions  Board. 
No.  20.16-2 :  Munitions  Board  Armed  Services 
Procxirement  Regulation  Committee. 

I.  Authority  and  purpose: 

With  tbe  approval  of  tbe  Secretary  of  De- 
fense tbe  Mimltions  Board  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation  Committee  (herein- 
after called  tbe  committee ) .  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  sbaU  be  to 
develop  and  present  recommendations  to  tbe 
Munitions  Board  regarding  procurement  pol- 
icy, procediires.  and  practices  to  the  end 
that  the  maximum  uniformity  and  effective- 
ness will  be  attained  in  the  procurement  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

n.  Membership: 

Munitions  Board:  Tbe  Chairman  of  the 
Munitions  Board  shall  appoint  a  Munitions 
Board  staff  representative  as  a  member  who 
wlU  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
an  alternate  who.  in  tbe  absence  of  tbe  chair- 
man, shall  act  for  and  exercise  the  powers 
ot  the  chairman. 

Department  of  the  Army:  llie  Army  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Munitions  Board  shall  appoint 
two  members  of  the  committee,  one  a  pro- 
curement policy  representative  and  one  a 
legal  representative. 

Department  of  the  Navy:  Ttie  Navy  mem- 
ber of  the  Munitions  Board  shall  appoint 
two  members  of  tbe  committee,  one  a  pro- 
curement pMlicy  representative  and  one  a 
legal  representative. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force:  The  Air 
Force  member  of  the  Munitions  Board  shall 
appoint  two  members  of  the  committee,  ons 
a  procurement  policy  representative  and  ons 
a  legal  representative. 

m.  Functions  of  tbe  committee: 

Tbe  committee  shall  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  tbe  Munitions  Board,  through  tbe 
Munitions  Board  Vice  Chairman  for  Supply 
Management  and  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Mu- 
nitions Bocu-d.  on  the  following  subjects: 

a.  New  sections  of  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
c\iremsnt  Regulation. 

b.  Appropriate  revisions  to  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation. 

c.  Such  other  problems  affecting  procure- 
ment as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Chairman 
of  tbe  Munitions  Board. 

TV.  Administration: 

a.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
establish  Its  rules  of  procedure  and  direct 
its  program  of  work. 

b.  Tbe  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
Insure  that  only  problems  faUlng  within 
the  scope  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  com- 
mittee Is  established  are  presented  to  the 
committee  for  consideration. 

c.  within  established  policies  and  proce- 
dures, the  chairman  of  the  committee  may 
recommend  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Muni- 


tions Board,  the  sstabUshmsnt  of  ad  boo 
subcommittees  or  working  groups,  ss  rs- 
quired.  to  develop  recommendations  in  sps. 
claUasd  fields. 

d.  Ths  chairman  shall  refer  any  conflicts 
which  cannot  bs  resolved  promptly  by  ths 
committee,  to  tbe  Vice  Chairman  for  Supply 
Management  for  appropriate  action. 

s.  The  committee  normally  shall  meet 
ones  a  week  and  when  warranted  at  mors 
frequent  intervals  at  ths  call  of  ths  Chair- 
man. 

f.  Liaison  officers  and  committee  staff  shall 
be  designated  by  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Muni- 
tions Board. 

g.  Each  military  department  will  certify  in 
Its  letter  appointing  members  that  ths  ap- 
pointees have  security  clearance  for  top  se- 
cret information. 

RoBsar  A  Lovcrr. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  by  our  sub- 
committee has  been  an  immense  source 
of  satisfaction  to  us.  Although  it  is  a 
small  area,  it  is  an  Important  one.  Our 
advances  in  Uring  to  do  something  in 
this  area  of  military  supply  has  been 
progressive,  and  we  have  at  all  times  at- 
tempted to  act  In  a  responsible  manner. 
While  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  most  gratifying,  I  should  like 
to  state  that  while  a  directive  of  this  na- 
ture has  been  brought  about  by  congres- 
sional action,  lasting  results  from  such 
study  can  only  benefit  when  the  work  of 
the  Munitions  Board  Armed  Oeitlces 
Procurement  Regulation  Committee  is 
crystallized  Into  statutory  enactment. 
For  this  reason  I  have  introduced  H.  R. 
6887  to  insure  permanent  nrogress  in  this 
matter.  Too  often  we  have  seen  the  ac- 
tions of  one  Secretary  negated  by  his 
successor.  With  the  rapid  succession  of 
officialdom  In  the  governmental  agen- 
cies— at  times  almost  reseihbling  a 
marching  and  chowder  society — the  peo- 
ple have  every  right  to  expect  a  stable 
quality  in  our  defense  administration. 
It  is  Just  plain  horse  sense. 


Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NEW  TOKJC 

IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  REPRBBKNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  March  27,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  mr  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRo.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  well-known  editorial  as  It 
appeared  in  the  Dally  Journal-Register, 
published  at  Medina.  N.  Y..  pointing  out 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  further  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  at  Ni- 
agara should  be  developed  by  private  en- 
terprise.   The  editorial  follows: 


National  attention  has  been  focused  on  ths 
electric-power  situation  on  the  Niagara 
River,  where,  as  a  result  of  changes  in  ths 
treaty  between  this  country  and  Canada,  a 
large  amount  of  additional  water  has  been 
made  avaUable  for  power  production.  The 
development  wiU  cost  about  $350,000,000. 
And  it  U  up  to  Congress  to  decide  whether 
the  project  shall  be  built  by  Government— at 
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the  taxpayers'  expense— or  whether  It  wUl  be 
built  by  a  Kroup  of  five  regulated  utlUty 
companies  which  are  ready  to  go  ahead  as 
soon  as  the  ^reen  Ught  is  given  them,  and 
which  have  u  splendid  record  of  ssrvlcs  to 
the  public  behind  them. 

Tbe  Taklnia  (Waah.)  Bcpubllo  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue  when  it  said  editori- 
ally :  "If  the  Ck>ngress  gives  the  Federal  power 
people  develC'pment  of  ths  Niagara,  it  will 
set  a  precedent  that  may  ultimately  run  all 
private  power  companies  out  of  bvistness. 
Development  of  aU  our  power  then  wo\ild  be 
subsidised  by  our  taxes  and  would  be  tax 
exempt  itself.  There  would  be  no  more  de- 
velopment by  private  capital  which  pays  big 
taxes,  thereby  lightening  the  taxes  of  other 
taxpayers. 

"The  Nlagitfa  power  problem  Is  a  cross- 
rotuls  in  the  1ss\m  of  private  or  public  power. 
Private-  and  public- power  people  across  the 
Nation  wUl  be  watching  this  decision.  Tbe 
taxpayers  shculd  watch  it,  too.  They  have  a 
direct  monettfy  intsrsst." 

As  tbe  papiir  also  pointed  out,  the  Niagara 
project  is  not  multlpurpoae.  It  will  irrigats 
nothing.  Tbe  only  navigation  involved  con- 
sists of  tbe  occasional  daredevU  who  goes 
over  ths  falls  In  a  barrel  or  some  other  con- 
trivance. It  will  produce  electric  power,  and 
notliing  but  electric  power.  So  the  Issue  can- 
not be  camouflaged  with  arguments  concern- 
ing flood  control,  land  utilisation,  or  any 
other  such  diversion. 

If  Congress  authoriflss  development  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  it  wUl  save  the  taxpayers  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  at  a  time  when 
taxes  and  deficits  imperil  tbe  economic  and 
military  security  of  the  Nation.  It  wUl  also 
create  a  new  source  of  taxation  which  will 
run  to  $28,000,000  a  year.  And.  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  it  will  throw  a  roadblock  in  ths 
way  of  a  philosophy  of  aoclallsm  which  has 
mads  far  greater  inroads  here  than  most  of 
the  people  realise.  That's  why  the  Niagara 
controversy  Is  of  direct  concern  to  every  8ut« 
and  every  dtlaen. 


RepnrdiaM  of  Miaeral  Rigktt  Previoaslj 
Graated  to  Ike  Federal  GoveraBcnl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  Moam  dsjcot* 

IN  'ha  SSNATK  OF  TBI  UNITED  8TATBS 

Thursday,  March  27. 1952 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  YouncI  by  Mr. 
H.  L.  Walster.  dean  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  and  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  Billings  County,  N.  Dak., 
together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to 
the  Junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Youno]  and  myself  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  County  Commissioners  of 
Billings  County. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  at 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Bluings  Coxmty,  N.  Dak.,  tliat  leglsUtlon 
sponsored  by  Senators  Toumo  and  Lamosb 
has  been  or  Is  being  Introduced  in  Oongreea 
to  j>ermlt  the  former  landowners  of  sub- 
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marginal  lands  In  western  North  Dakota  to 
repurchase  mineral  rights  granted  to  ths 
Government  in  sale  of  such  lands;  and 

"Whereas  Billings  County  sold  a  substan- 
tial acreage  of  such  lands  and  said  county 
has  suffered  severe  economic  consequences 
because  of  loss  of  tax  base  resulting  from 
salss  by  private  individuals  to  tbe  Govern- 
ment under  the  submarglnal  program;  and 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  the  sale  of  the 
minerals  was  not  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  controlled  grazing  under  such  pro- 
gram and  many  parties  who  sold  and  in- 
sisted on  retention  of  minerals  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  tbe  same  and  that  there  was 
thus  discrimination:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
hereby 

"Resolved  by  this  board,  Ttxat  It  urges  tbe 
adoption  of  such  legislation  as  being  fair 
and  equitable  to  the  Government  and  for- 
mer owners;  fiirther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  North 
Dakota  delegation  in  Congress. 

"By  ths  board  of  county  commissioners: 

"A.   E.   BOICOtTET, 

"Gsoaas  Ktiisifta, 
"Pktb  Kosoomat, 
"irembers  of  the  Board." 

I,  J.  Barold  Johnson,  county  auditor  of 
Billings  County.  N.  Dak.,  do  hereby  certify 
that  tbe  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  BUllngs  County. 
N.  Dak.,  at  Its  regular  monthly  meeting  held 
on  the  6th  day  of  February  1B52. 

I  further  certify  that  said  resolution  has 
not  been  withdrawn  or  rescinded  and  is  stlU 
in  fuU  force  and  effect.  Dated  this  7th  day 
Of  March  1952. 

Baaou)  Johnson, 

County  Auditor.  Billings  County,  N.  Dak. 

liCB>o«A,  N.  DsK.,  February  7,  1952. 

flenators  Wnxxuc  LaNOot  and  Mn.TOM   B. 

Totrwa, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Osmtlsicxn:  I  am  writing  to  you  about 
Senate  bill  8.  2503  which  was  Introduced  by 
you  and  provides  for  the  repurchase  of  min- 
eral rights  by  former  owners  of  submarglnal 
lands.  I  am  one  of  the  members  (chair- 
man) of  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
Of  Billings  County  wliich  is  one  of  the  coun- 
ties where  a  large  acreage  was  sold.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  have  any  diance  to  benefit,  for 
the  lands  I  sold  to  tbe  Government  were  for 
the  Roosevelt  Park  area  which  I  understand 
Is  not  Included  in  the  bill. 

I  am  writing  on  account  of  the  action 
taken  by  tbe  Billings  County  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  and  on  account  of  tbe 
activities  to  A.  T.  Boyd,  of  Ifedora.  who  has 
been  opposing  this  bill.  At  the  regular 
February  meeting  of  the  board  it  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  bill  and  urging  its 
passage.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  is  en- 
doeed  in  thU  letter.  We  ask  that  it  be  filed 
with  the  committee  of  Congress  that  will 
consider  this  bllL 

After  this  resolution  was  passed.  Mr.  Boyd 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  board  saying  that  be 
thought  the  board's  action  was  hssty  and 
ill-advised,  and  asking  the  board  to  with- 
draw the  resolution  at  Its  next  meeting. 
Since  Mr.  Boyd  bad  also  talked  to  me  a  num- 
ber of  times  against  the  bill,  I  personally 
made  a  trip  around  the  ooiuity,  and  visited 
with  a  large  number  of  the  people  who  live 
In  the  area.  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  practically  everyone  In  the  county,  since 
Z  have  lived  here  since  1908  and  the  pc^m- 
latlon  is  quite  small.  I  spent  several  days 
contacting  these  people  to  find  out  their 
feeling.  Tbe  reason  I  did  this  is  because 
Mr.  Boyd  has  been  so  persistent  about  the 
matter  and  in  his  talks  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject and  bad  talked  to  a  great  many  others 
and  written  many  letters.  He  told  me  that 
there  was  a  lot  of  oppodtlon  to  tbe  bilL 


Since  it  seemed  to  me  this  Is  a  pretty  im- 
porUnt  piece  of  legislation,  I  felt  that  the 
Commission  oxigbt  to  have  some  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  people's  attitude  and  that 
It  was  our  duty  to  find  out  if  Mr.  Boyd  was 
correct  and  then  we  would  be  able  to  give 
proper  consideration  to  bis  request. 

I  Judge  that  I  talked  to  at  least  16  percent 
of  the  voters  of  Billings  County,  and  I  did 
not  find  any  at  all  who  were  not  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  Based  on  the  investigation  I  made. 
X  would  say  that  98  percent  of  tbe  people 
In  this  area  are  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 

I  have  ranched  and  farmed  in  BiUinga 
County  a  good  part  of  the  last  48  years,  hsv- 
ing  hmnesteaded  here  in  1900.  I  witnessed 
the  who:^  tragedy  that  occmred,  and  ex- 
perienced it  myself,  with  the  other  people  In 
this  Badlands  area,  trying  to  make  a  go  of 
It  on  the  small  homeeteads  that  were  given. 
Z  saw  the  wholesale  disaster,  poverty,  and 
ruin  that  followed,  and  I  was  in  tbe  county 
when  the  Government  iMUght  the  lands. 

I  was  employed  to  (^tion  some  of  the 
lands,  and  I  personally  took  option  for  at 
least  eO.OOO  acres  In  Billings  County.  I 
never  received  any  instructions  from  my 
superiors  or  Information  to  the  effect  that 
mineral  rights  could  be  reserved.  No  one 
for  whom  I  worked  on  this  Job  ever  men- 
tioned this  to  me,  but  they  simply  handed 
me  the  options  for  tbe  people  to  sign. 

I  am  familiar  wltb  tbe  people  and  their 
holdings  who  sold  these  lands  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  holdings  of  over  85  percent  of 
them  did  not  amount  to  an  average  of  mors 
than  a  half  section,  and,  having  so  little, 
they  were  not  qualified  to  stay  in  the  area 
as  stockmen:  85  to  90  percent  ot  them  were 
receiving  some  sort  of  relief.  They  were  not 
in  any  position  to  argue  about  price  or  min- 
eral rights.  I  am  sure  that  in  tbe  history 
of  this  country  there  has  never  been  a  class 
of  people  who  went  through  more  hardslilp. 
and  it  is  my  feeling  that  It  is  plain  and 
simple  Justice  to  allow  them  to  repurchase 
these  minerals,  since  tliey  allowed  some  to 
keep  them  back  when  tbe  lands  were  bought. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  board,  held 
last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Boyd  again  appeared  and 
argued  at  great  length  to  try  to  get  the 
board  to  change  Its  mind.  Tbe  board  stood 
on  its  position  and  Mr.  Boyd  came  back 
again  the  following  day  and  tried  again, 
and  again  the  board  held  to  its  position. 
I  am  writing  to  you  on  this  subject  because 
I  know  that  Mr.  Boyd  is  working  hard  to 
defeat  the  bill  and  I  want  you  to  know  what 
our  board  has  found  as  to  tbe  attitude  of 
the  people  here.  Be  has  talked  to  practically 
all  of  the  county  officers  several  times  and 
has  been  checking  the  county  records  to  ob- 
tain Information  to  support  bis  views.  Hs 
gets  very  excited  in  his  arguments  and  ap- 
pears almost  fanatical  in  bis  views  and  in 
his  efforts  to  oppose  the  bill.  A  great  many 
people  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  are 
unable  to  understand  the  reason  for  bis  atti- 
tude. I  want  you  Senators  to  know  these 
facts  because  I  hope  you  will  not  tie  infiu- 
snced  by  what  he  writes  and  ths  other  action 
he  takes. 

Tbe  people  generally  in  BUllngs  County, 
as  weU  as  ths  county  itself,  wUl  benefit  If 
this  law  is  passed.  For  example,  here  in  ths 
courthouse  the  sheriff  sold  400  acres,  the 
auditor  about  a  section,  tiie  superintendent 
of  schools  a  smaU  piece,  tbe  treasurer  a  small 
piece,  and  the  register  of  deeds  about  40 
acres.  These  people  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  people  and  holdings  throughout  tbe 
county.  They  all  sold  the  land  at  distressed 
prices.  Most  of  tbe  small  owners  particu- 
larly need  tbe  advantage  this  would  give. 

I  am  sending  each  of  you  an  additional 
copy  of  this  letter  so  that  if  you  wish  yoa 
can  file  it  with  the  oommlttse  that  win  bear 
the  bllL  I  am  doing  this  beeaoss  I  am  qnlto 
sure  that  Mr.  Boyd  wm  writs  to 
mlttee  and  coDttnos  bis  attsmpts  to 
the  bill  and  I  want  the  real  attttwts  a 
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flarffD,  jr.  IMfc.,  More*  «,  Iftt. 
K.  TutJ— . 

.  D.  C. 
Tommz  I 


li  bctBf  mtrodnead  iBto  OoBfrea 
tc  iiiw^lilf  Car  fbnncr  land- 
in 
to  Uic 

vbcrebf  the  «VBcr  KM  hli 
rlCbto  In  the  «■!«  of  bte  famd  to  tb* 


te  tte  porefeaw oTlBBdi  by  tbe  UnMed  I 
Oo  Mjiiuicut,  In  puUcular  sms  tn 
Dakota,  did  DOC  ahrsTi  rrreal  to  tbe 
kla  fan  Icsal  rl^ttt  to  retain  nunml  nflita. 
1fr«MB  a  •trtcCty  Ic^U  potot  at  rlew  tlie  par- 
probably  vttfaln  his  rlgbts  bat 
iamqwtxj,  m  beta  ecu  treatment*  ae- 


I  praetteed  tn  tbat 
tnforoiatlon  and  vcte  able  to  batpUn 
•eeordlncty  and  oUwra  lackrxt  tntormaMoo 
vtth  ffpcct  to  thetr  rlghta. 

T9  one  vbo  has  been  familiar  with  Um 
probleeia  cf  veatcra  north  Dakota  for 
partleolarff  tn  MdCensie  and  Billing 
and  other  ■oatboesterB  eoaattoa. 
jtietlee  tequiree  that  the  Vnfted 
StMca  OovcnuBCBt  take  cogntianre  of  the 
pbyalcaJ  facts  vhlch  existed  In  that  area  tn 
the  l«90-s 


how  farm  prices,  drought,  and  graasbofip* 
tn^rnkmu  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly 
M  years  bro««ht  about  a  condition  of  setxte 
flnaaelai  dlstreas.  The  setttng  tip  (throogh 
Federal  Goremment  parebaae)  of  the  Fed- 
eral purdiase  areaa  which  were  made  araU- 
aMe  to  fraalng  sssccistloos  ^tabUsbed  bet- 
ter range  manage mettt  praetloes  on  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  range  land  onoe  held  in 
private  ownership.  In  giving  op  their  prl- 
T8te  ownerahlp  through  sale  of  their  lands  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Individual  owneis 
aacrlHeed  much  to  ftirther  the  cause  of 
range  grass  and  sott  conservation.  The 
prleas  paid  were  low — certainly  well  below 
•  loof-ttme  average  and  markedly  below  the 
fWfWt  ^■ly  Of  ra^Uuid.  Restoration  of 
■ihMral  flghti  to  oHglnal  owners  is  an  act 
of  jtwtlee  to  many  former  range  and  farm 
landownera  who  were  forced  to  dtepose  a€ 
their  property  at  dlstreas  prices. 

My  familiarity  with  the  conditions  tn 
western  North  Dakota  is  dtie  to  my  many 
years  at  service  to  the  North  Dakota  Agrlcul- 
toral  College  as  director  of  the  agrlculfiral 
experiment  statton.  as  agronomist  of  the 
■grlcttUural  cxpvimeixt  station,  and  as  direc- 
tor of  the  sou  survey  during  the  time  that 
the  soils  of  licKenale.  BllUngi,  and  Ifortoa 
Counties  vers  sarveyed. 


■as|i>i  ifuUy   snbiiHted 

H.  L.  Ws 
JMooi  of  AfrtcuUure  m»d  Di- 
Agriemlturml      Kxpertmemi 


KZTDtSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  MILLER 


ia  TBS  BOCSK  OP 


ATlVBi 


Tkmndm9.  Mmnh  27,  If  52 

ler.  lOLUE  of  Hew  Yort.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  Icnw  to  extend  my  re- 
marks is  tbe  Rscoas.  I  votdd  like  to  call 
to  tbe  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
MotAtivcs  a  ■tatfment  of  tbe  BuflaJo 
Chamber  at  Cm— triee  on  Magara  power 
derelopmeBt.  tn  mpport  of  tbe  Cape- 
bart-icmer  blD— 8.  2021-H.  R.  314»— 
which  iinwktet  (or  the  further  derelop- 
ment  of  lOafHm  power  by  priyate  enter- 
priae. 

The 


'UjO 

cmHucAMA  Powia 
The  BnCalo  Cliambcr  of  Ooouneres 
mends  passage  of  the  Capshart-MlUsr  IMll 
<&  a021-H.  R.  ai40)  permitting  Nl^ara 
Wtfm  power  development  by  private  indus- 
try Beprcsentlng  the  lilghly  industrlaUasd 
■lagara  frontier  srea.  tbe  chamber  reeog- 
nmss  ths  Bead  for  devclopaient  of  sd<lltiooal 
bydkoeleetnc  power  faelimes  on  the  Niagara. 
In  aceocdance  with  tbe  provlskms  of  tbe 
magara  River  Treaty  with  Canada,  the  Con- 
gress most  spectflcally  aothorlae  any  project 
for  redeveEopment  of  the  tTntted  States  share 
of  saeb  waters. 

The  Oooffreas  has  three  propoaals  before  It 
for  eonatderatlOB: 

The  Lehmaa-Rooseven  bill  (8.  517-H.  R. 
1M3),  advocating  Federal  development  and 
control:  the  Ivea-C(^  bUl  (8.  19e3-H.  R. 
W99),  proposing  that  a  public  agency,  the 
Power  Avthorlty  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
tmdertake  the  project;  and  the  Capetaart- 
MUler  1>U1  (8.  3031-H.  R  S14e).  granting  prl- 
vate  enterprise  the  right  to  develop  and 
tranaoalt  tbe  eleetrle  energy  to  be  produced. 

Private  enterprise  has  the  reaoureea.  the 
willingness,  and  tlie  ability  necessary  to  ef- 
Udently  construct  and  operate  the  propascd 
development.  The  taxpayers  would  pay  no 
part  of  the  cost.  On  tbe  contrary,  some  923.- 
000.000  in  dlreet  taxes,  hi  addition  to  tbe 
tazea  on  stockholders,  would  flow  into  local. 
State,  and  Federal  public  treasuries.  There 
Is  no  logic  In  the  Government  initially  spend- 
ing tSOO.OOO.OOO  to  HOO.000.000  for  this  de- 
velopment,  foregoing  more  than  t23.000.000 
In  tax  revenues  and  then  increasing  tax  rates 
to  offset  the  combined  cost  and  loss  of 
revenue. 

The  project  Is  purely  and  atmply  one  of 
power  development.  It  does  not  lavoiw 
flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  or 
recUon  at  soil  sroaloo  which  might  be 
•Merad  •■  Federal  fupctloM.    It  la  to  be  da- 
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It    to 

win  b 
mine    tbe 
private 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
eoMMftad  stipport  of  the 
bOI  rS-  Mtl-B.  R.  SIM)  as  a 
win   help   to  prevent 
owned  Indostry  from  *"**'"[  Jlrae 
and  from  adding  u; 
American  uzpayer  ta  tbe  form  of  both 
and  future  Ineraaaad  tax  bllls. 


federally 


Wkat  It  a  fmtfl 

EXTENSION  OP  RE31ARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 


DC 


ATS  OF  THS  UNmo  BIS! 

TJiurtday.  March  27. 1952 


Ifr.  Hni.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaa- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  In  tbe 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoio  an  editorial  en- 
titled "What  Is  a  Party?"  published  tn 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Oteerver 
of  March  as.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  foUows: 

Wa«r  Xa  a  PsarrT 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  StatM 
htLi  agreed  to  review  a  case  arising  in  Ala- 
bama which  raises  squarely  tbe  qusetlon  ef 
what  Is  a  political  party. 

The  North  Carolina  Board  at  Bectta 

lief  ore  It  the  same  question  in  ^n'ffthe 

last  week  and  decided  that  qosstian  in  fai 
of  tbe  Integrity  of  poUtical  parties.  It  Is  to 
he  hoped  that  the  SuprsoM  Ooort  will  dsrias 
the  question  in  the  same  way  by  i«vsrati« 
the  Supreme  Court  of  ai«>>»wi» 

The  Alabama  case  aroee  on  the  validity  of 
a  rule  of  tbe  Democratic  Party  in  that  State 
requiring  candidates  for  presidential  aleetan 
in  the  Dsmocratlc  primary  to  pledge  ttasa- 
selvcs  to  vote  for  the  fandldatea  of  their 
party  in  the  Sectoral  college.  Tbe  rule  waa 
challenged  by  a  man  who  wanttd  to  rtu  as  a 
Democrat  and  reserve  for  himself  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  candidate  of  another  party 
after  being  elected 

Ttie  rule  adopted  In  Alabama  has  been  the 
almost  unbroken  practice  in  the  pM*.  Uh- 
lees  stach  a  practice  U  followed,  wttb  or  with- 
out a  role,  party  government  lieu  sites  Mi 
impossibility.  In  practioe.  the  orlgiaal  plan 
of  each  elector  being  a  free  agent  was  aban- 
doned long  ago  and  it  U  Impoasible  to  return 
to  that  plan  without  doing  away  with  po- 
litical partlea.  Certainly.  ih>  political  party 
■houlU  be  required  to  sign  iU  own  death 
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warrant  or  to  permit  itself  to  be  used  to  de- 
feat Itself.  Tbe  requirement  that  a  person 
who  usss  a  political  party  to  get  elected  as 
an  elector  atumld  support  that  party  after 
election  is  a  reasonable  one.  The  Supreme 
Court  acted  properly  in  giving  the  case 
priority  In  order  that  it  may  be  determined 
before  the  Alabama  primary. 

Tbe  North  Carolina  controversy  involved 
another  phase  of  the  same  qu««tion.  In 
IMS.  a  sufBdent  number  of  North  Caro- 
linians signed  petitions  to  estabisb  them- 
selves as  persons  desiring  to  form  a  political 
party  in  this  State  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
supporting  the  State  RlghU'  (Dlxlecrat) 
Party  for  President.  The  petitions  served 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  slate  of  electors 
placed  on  the  ballot  in  IMS.  but  the  forma- 
tion of  the  party  was  never  completed.  The 
party  held  no  convention  and  elected  no 
officers  or  suthorlzed  spokesmen.  In  1952, 
an  indlvidiuil  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  movement  but  was  not  the  chairman  of 
the  temporary  committee  which  circulated 
petitions  for  recognition,  designated  himself 
as  chairman  of  the  party  and  asked  the  State 
board  of  elections  to  appoint  memt>er8  uf 
county  election  boards  from  lists  submitted 
by  him.  Compliance  with  that  request 
wotild  have,  of  neoeaslty.  deprived  either  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Parties  of  the  rec- 
ognition due  them  and  would  have  given 
recognition  to  a  party  that  has  never  fuc- 
tloned  as  a  party  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word.  The  board  properly  denied  the  re- 
quest. 

This  country  has  long  operated  under  the 
two-party  system  of  government.  No  per- 
son Is  forced  to  belong  to  either  party  and. 
In  practice,  there  are  enough  voters  belong- 
ing to  neither  party  to  furnish  a  balance  of 
power  that  controls  every  election.  Splinter 
parties  have  never  worked  where  tried.  De- 
spite Utat  fact,  however.  Americans  have 
Um  right  to  divide  themselves  into  splinter 
partlee  if  they  eo  desire.  But  nobody  has 
the  right  to  demand  that  he  be  an  ofBclal  or 
a  candidate  of  a  party  to  which  be  does  not, 
in  fact,  belong.  Political  parties  have  the 
legal  and  moral  right  to  preserve  their  in- 
tegrity. 

That  to  an  that  to  involved  In  the  Alabama 


It  Onr  Hnf e  iBTCftment  m  Europe 
PajiRf  Of? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  wsBT  viaciKia 
IN  THS  SENATS  OP  THX  UNITED  STATES 

ThuTiday,  March  27, 1952 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcosd  an  article,  entitled 
"Is  Our  Huge  Investment  in  Europe  Pay- 
ing Off?",  published  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Dally  News  of  March  17.  1952. 
It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  discussions 
of  our  foreign-aid  program  based  on  a 
first  hand  inspection  made  in  the  vari- 
ous participating  coimtrles.  The  author 
Is  Mr.  Richard  Hollander,  managing 
editor  of  the  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoao. 
Mfollows: 


Is  Otra  Hxniz  iMvsancmrT  nr  Btmon  PaTora 
Orr? 

(NoTB. — ^Thto  to  the  first  of  five  articles  at- 
tempting to  show  how  far  our  European 
Allies  have  come  along  the  road  toward 
rearmament  and  some  semblance  of  mutual 
security.  The  writer,  who  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively In  Europe  before,  during  and  since 
the  war,  to  managing  editor  of  The  News. 
He  has  Just  returned  from  a  Journey  to  ten 
countries  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  diu"- 
ing  which  he  viewed  the  progress  of  rearma- 
ment made  to  date  In  the  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  t7,0O0,0Ob,eO0  in  new  for- 
eign aid.) 

(By  Richard  HoUandei) 

Pmus.— The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  spent  nearly  tl3.000.000,000 — exclusive 
of  loans — since  the  end  of  World  War  II  to 
aid  tbe  actively  antl-Russlan  coimtrles  of 
Europe,  and  every  taxpayer  has  the  right  to 
ask: 

Is  thto  Investment  paying  off? 

Obviously,  the  answer  isn't  as  simple  as 
the  question. 

First  off,  the  money  we've  spent  tias  to  be 
broken    down    into    three    main    categories. 

ImmedUte  public  and  private  relief— for 
DP  camps  and  milk  stations,  for  emer- 
gency food  and  winter  clothing — to  ease, 
temporarily,  the  personal  tragedies  of  war. 
About  $1,500,000,000  went  for  this  purpose  to 
thette  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  Government  money 
used,  an  untold  number  of  dollars  has  been 
spent  on  CARE  packages  and  tbe  like.  AU 
thto  together  must,  of  course,  be  written  off 
In  the  spirit  In  which  It  was  given:  "•  •  • 
and  the  greatest  of  these  to  charity." 

Long-term  economic  aid  to  rebuild  the 
economy  and  local  Industry  of  the  various 
countries  so  that  they  might  one  day  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  cease  to  be  a  drain  on 
United  States  taxpayers,  and,  Uiru  domestic 
prosperity,  combat  the  Internal  menace  of 
communism.  (Thto  largely  came  to  an  end 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.) 

Military  aid  to  strengthen  the  countriea 
with  thto  aim  in  view:  To  make  the  antl- 
Communtot  and  antl-Russlan  countries 
strong  enough  to  discourage  Russian  aggres- 
sion In  Europe,  or,  falling  that,  to  restot  it 
until  we  can  get  rolling.  Thto  to  what  Oen. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  continually  empiia- 
sices  as  "enlightened  self-interest." 

To  achieve  thto  it  to  sometimes  considered 
necessary  to  continue  economic  aid  to  cer- 
tain countries,  but  not  in  the  Interest  of 
the  comfort  or  luxurlovis  living  of  Its  cltl- 
sens.  It  alms  to  revitalize  those  local  indus- 
tries that  conceivably  can  be  ttirned  to  war 
production,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
governments  to  finance  larger  defense 
budgets. 

But.  with  tlie  approach  of  tlie  bright 
gpring  of  another  fateful  year,  we  are  not 
ready  to  face  the  threat  of  a  Russian  at- 
tack. Thto  to  the  sober  opinion  of  American 
observers  and  experta  abroad  who  are  pre- 
pared to  face  the  grim  facta.  Most  of  them 
do  face  these  facta.  They  are  too  close  to 
the  guns  to  do  otherwise. 

Considering  tlie  sums  already  spent  and 
the  sums  to  be  spent  thto  year  and  next, 
Etirope  may  seem  lllw  a  bottomless  pit, 
fiendishly  designed  by  a  mortal  enemy  to 
destroy  the  American  economy.  The  problem 
was,  and  to,  a  staggering  one.  The  American 
taxpayers  must  decide  for  themselves  whether 
it's  worth  while  to  try  to  keep  Russian  ag- 
gression at  arm's  length  at  these  prices. 

As  a  final  angle  to  consider,  Americans  mtist 
ponder  the  question  of  whether  Rtissla  actu- 
ally intends  to  attack  Western  Europe.  IX 
not,  then  much  of  the  investment  will  have 
seemed  to  have  been  in  vain.  However, 
Rtissta's  disinclination  to  attack — If  that's 
wliat  it  eventually  amounta  to— may  largely 


be  due  to  ttito  very  program  of  shoring  up 
the  defenses.  If  there  to  no  attack,  our  In- 
vestment may  have  been  lUce  accident  in- 
surance that's  never  called  upon  for  a  pay- 
off. 

If  you  look  at  some  of  our  allies  and  po- 
tential allies  in  Europe  with  a  cold  eye  you 
find  a  conglomeration  of  what  a  wry  post- 
World  War  I  humortot  called  small  busted 
nations.  To  which  the  unsympathetic 
would  add  "disgruntled,  selfish,  and  disa- 
greeable." 

There's  Prance,  for  Instance. 

Unstable  politically,  she  to  harboring  mU- 
lions  of  CommunUt  sympathizers — and  fight- 
ing every  step  of  the  way  against  fiirther 
drains  on  her  economy  for  development  cf 
such  prime  mutual  sectirlty  lurojecta  as  air 
bases  for  the  American  Jeta. 

There's  Britain,  with  an  economy  almost 
on  the  rocks,  but  which  could  be  recalled 
to  robust  health  If  some  way  could  be  found 
to  mine  annually  some  20,000,000  more  tons 
of  the  co^  that  lies  temptingly  beneath  the 
toland. 

Part  of  that  problem  could  be  solved  with 
more  mine  labor.  There  are  2,000,000  unem- 
ployed people  In  Italy,  many  of  whom  would 
like  to  go  to  England  to  work  in  the  mines. 
But  the  British  mine  labor  organizations 
won't  liave  it. 

Then  Uiere's  Italy  with  those  2,000.000 
unemployed,  a  high  birth  rata,  and  a  local 
problem  of  communtom  similar  to  Prance's. 

Politicians  In  both  France  and  Italy  Instot 
that  the  total  Communtot  vota  in  recent 
national  elections  ton't  so  much  an  Indica- 
tion of  Red  strength  as  of  the  extotence  of 
a  healthy  protast.  Whatever  it  to.  and  what- 
ever French  and  Italian  polltlcoa  say,  those 
milUons  of  Communtot  Party  votes  represent 
a  sufficiently  strong  protest  to  make  any 
government  walk  warUy  when  it  comes  to 
our  demands  that  greater  portions  of  the 
national  budgeta  be  earmarked  for  military 
defense  expenditures. 

Take  Yugoslavia,  newest  collaborator  in  our 
alliance  against  Russia. 

Tito  Is  no  less  a  Communtot  dictator  than 
when  he  was  an  honored  partner  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  Hto  country  to  woefully  poor 
and  only  a  long  and  expensive  process  of 
otistide  investment  will  bring  the  Yugoslav 
economy  for  war— or  for  peace — up  to  tbe 
posturing  of  the  Yugoslav  military  talk. 

There  to  disposition  among  some  peopto  in 
thto  country  to  look  understandlngly  upon 
Greece  and  Turkey,  those  Uttle  countriea 
which  are  so  far  to  the  east  tiiat  it  must  give 
a  geographer  nightmares  to  include  them  in 
a  "western."  and,  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  a 
"European"  arrangement.  But  does  the  rela- 
tive poverty  of  their  people  make  them  good 
insurance  risks  for  us? 

They've  had  to  start  almost  from  scratch 
In  becoming  modem  military  powers,  even 
in  a  tiny  sense.  We've  bad  to  take  over  the 
training  of  soldiers  from  mess-kit  repato 
to  tank  driving.  Wtuit  can  they  possibly  do— 
in  time  to  be  of  any  use.  if  Russia  attacks? 

No  one,  not  even  General  Elsenhower  In 
hto  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  head- 
quarters outalde  Parto,  could  begin  to  read 
the  future  of  all  thto.  It  adds  up  to  pUylng 
the  odds  of  calculated  military  rtoks — since 
no  one  can  tell  what  goes  on  in  Stalin'i 
mind — and  at  the  same  time  asstotlng  the 
economy  of  the  various  countries  so  that  in 
the  foreseeaole  future  they  may  be  able  to 
take  over  their  -own  Jobs  of  military  defense. 

There  to  only  one  thing  that  these  mto- 
mated  and  often  traditionally  antipathetic 
nations  have  in  common.  They  form  a  wall 
around  the  iron  curtain.  NATO's  aim  to  to 
reinforce  that  wall  with  steel.  And,  despite 
the  continuing  problems  that  sometimes 
seem  almost  Insuperable,  tiiere  to  reason  to 
hope  that  thto  can  be  done — without  even* 
tuaily  destroying  the  American  taxpayer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  BEMARE3 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 


Bl  THE  SXNATS  OP  IBS  UHITZD  STATES 
Thur$daw,  March  27. 1952 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoio  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Spiritual  Reawakening." 
which  appeared  In  the  San  Bernardino 
Telegram  of  March  7.  1952.  The  edi- 
tmial  deals  with  a  meeting  called  by  the 
American  Legion,  of  all  the  chaplains 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  con- 
vened in  Washington  on  March  19,  to 
meet  with  the  national  commander, 
Donald  R.  Wilson. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

SpnoruAL  RKAWAXximfo 

For  tbe  purpose  of  creating  m  tplrltUAl 
•waJuning  among  the  Amencaa  people  and 
instituting  •  Nation-wide  baek-to-Ood  move- 
ment. American  Legl<»i  chaplains  from 
throughout  the  Nation  will  oonvene  In  Waah- 
togtoo  March  19  and  ao  f  or  a  oonlerenee  with 
National  Commander  Donald  R.  Wilson. 

National  Chaplain  O.  O.  Blrkeland  win 
preside  at  the  sessions  and  plans  will  be 
formulated  to  reach  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible In  an  effort  to  revive  their  faith  and 
to  make  this  coiintry  stronger  spiritually 
than  It  has  been  for  years. 

The  American  Legion  has  been  Identified 
for  years  with  many  fine  moTements  for 
Improvement  of  the  Nation,  but  none  has 
attracted  more  widespread  commendation 
and  support  than  the  back-to-Ood  campaign. 
Newspapers  from  every  section  of  the  country 
are  hl^  in  their  praise  for  the  Legion.  Some 
at  the  comments  follow: 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star:  "When  a  great 
national  organization  like  the  American  Le- 
gion launches  a  spiritual  movement  that 
seeks  a  return  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 
when  so  many  people  of  so  many  different 
faiths  Join  together  In  calling  for  a  rededl- 
eatlon  to  the  great  principles  upon  which 
our  whole  civilization  has-been  built,  there 
t»  great  hope  for  the  future  of  liberty  tmder 
Ood.- 

Miami  (na.)  HermM:  "VcTer  in  our  coim- 
try's  history  has  there  been  a  greater  need 
for  public  acknowledgment  of  Deity  and  con- 
flderce  in  divine  guidance." 

Boston  (Mass.)  Post:  "The  back-to-Ood 
movement  launched  by  the  great  organiza- 
tion of  tbe  American  Legion,  with  its  grass- 
roots branches  in  almost  every  town,  ham- 
let, and  crossroad  in  the  Nation,  should  prove 
a  tremendous  forward  step  tovard  a  spirit- 
ual reawakening  of  all  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, regardless  of  church  or  creed." 

Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News:  "Every  Ameri- 
can would  render  himself,  his  country,  and 
his  world  a  distinct  service  if  he  Joined  In 
this  observance." 

Independence  (Mo.)  News:  "It  Is  a  pro- 
gram in  which  all  Americans  can  participate, 
and  one  wblch  recent  events  have  shown  is 
needed  in  this  country." 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner:  "Every  dtlxen 
of  the  United  States  should  enthusiastically 
welcome  and  support  the  American  Legion's 
movement.  •  •  •  The  Legion  is  to'  be 
oongrat\tlated  for  sponsoring  this  crusade 
which  so  greatly  desenres  the  support  of  a 
people  whoee  nation  was  founded  on  the  solid 
rock  of  faith  In  Ood." 

Charleston  (W.  Vs.)  Oaaette:  "Of  wide 
Interest    and    worthy    of    full    cooperation 


•  •    •    this   new  acavlty  off  the  Leglan 

means  far  more  than  a  routine  project,  be- 
cause It  reflects  a  conviction  that  has  been 
growing  for  several  years  among  all  rlasses 
of  people.  This  has  been  spontaneous  and 
until  now  not  organized.  It  marks  a  yearn- 
ing of  the  masses  everywhere  to  turn  away 
from  the  materialistic,  and  a  searching  for 
something  upon  which  they  can  pin  their 
faith  more  securely." 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call:  "It  la  approprlata 
and  patriotic  for  the  American  Legion  to 
take  the  Initiative  In  a  Nation-wide  back- 
to-Ood  and  back -to-church  movement." 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union:  "We  commend 
the    American    Legion    on    Its    movement 

•  *  *  and  for  Its  reemphasla  upon  the 
essentials  of  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem and  political  creed." 

Bristol  (Conn.)  Press:  **rhe  American  Le- 
gion Is  to  be  commended  for  •  *  •  a 
program  which  can  prove  benefldal  to  all  at 
a  time  when  cooununlsm  threatens  the  en- 
tire free  world." 

Springfield  (Mtus.)  News:  "At  a  time  when 
so  many  persons  and  organizations  are  try- 
ing to  put  a  soft  pedal  on  Ood,  It  Is  com- 
mendable that  the  American  Legion  should 
try  to  pull  out  the  stops  and  awaken  us." 

Peoria  (III.)  Journal:  "There  have  been 
many  calls  for  a  spiritual  awakening,  but  we 
kxMw  of  none  that  Is  as  impressive  as  that  of 
the  American  Legion.  •  •  •  Legion 
groups  traditionally  get  things  done.  We 
may  confidently  expect  this  national  Legion 
project  to  make  Itself  felt  from  coast  to 
coast." 

Dothan  (Ala.)  Bagle:  "It  Is  Indeed  encour- 
aging and  heart  warming  to  see  an  organiza- 
tion so  large  and  so  representative  of  the 
people  as  the  American  Legion  taking  the 
leadership  in  bringing  the  Nation  back  to 
Ood  and  emphasizing  that  the  security  of 
this  Nation  rests  In  the  recognition  of  Hi* 
supremacy.  This  kind  of  leadership  we  sorely 
need." 

Sprlngfleld  (lU.)  State  Register:  "In  thcsa 
troubled  times  sxich  a  program  as  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  Is  a  bright  and  inspiring  light 
of  hope." 

Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil:  "We  do 
not  recall  that  any  dvlc  organization  ever 
made  such  a  plea  for  faith  in  God.  prayer, 
chmrch  attendance,  and  right  living  as  the 
one  proclaimed  by  National  Commander  Wil- 
son. It  could  result  In  a  religious  revival  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  experienced  In 
the  United  States.  The  American  Legion  U 
In  many  ways  the  most  influential  organisa- 
tion In  the  country.  It  can  make  a  suocess  of 
any  movement  It  wholeheartedly  supports." 

Hotttton  (Tex  )  Post:  "Whatever  can  be 
done  to  promote  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well 
as  physical  rearmament,  should  by  all  means 
be  encouraged." 

Decatur  (111.)  Review:  "The  American  Le- 
gion can  do  no  greater  service  to  the  Nation 
at  this  time  than  It  has  done  In  launching  a 
Nation-wide  movement  for  a  spiritual  rea- 
wakening of  the  people." 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle:  "Shades  of 
the  Pilgrims  who  carried  rifles  with  them  to 
their  church  services  must  be  hovering  over 
a  modem  host  who  are  seeking  to  lead  Amer- 
ica's  fighting   men   back    to   faith    in   Ood. 

•  •  •  The  American  Legion,  whose  rug- 
ged manliness  has  been  proved  In  three  bru- 
tal wars.  •  •  •  What  better  organiza- 
tion could  be  selected  to  lead  this  crusade 
than  the  8,000.000  men  who  wear  the  Legion's 
colors?  Here  are  men  who  were  not  afraid  to 
die  In  the  blasts  of  war  and  who  are  not  timid 
about  organizing  a  march  back  to  the  tem- 
ples of  belief  In  a  Supreme  Being,  one  of  the 
tenets  on  which  America  was  founded." 

Florence  (8.  C.)  News:  "We  commend  ths 
American  Legion  year-round  program.  We 
urge  our  readers  to  take  a  devoted  part.  We 
need  to  remind  ourselves,  ever  so  often,  that 
this  is,  after  all.  Ood's  world  too." 


WMh  sudi  an  Influential  and 
organisation  as  the  Amarlean  Legion  to  lead 
and  give  encouragement,  a  new  reUgkias  op- 
•urv*  should  gain  unprecedented  momen- 
tum. It  will  be  further  Insurance  agalnsi 
atheistic  propaganda  constantly  emanating 
tram  tbe  godless  world  dominated  by  Soviet 
Russia. 


Scaator  Williams'  Fipiiwi  af  CwnvliM 
aad  Improper  Practices  ia  Govcnimeat 
Afi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 


Df  TBS  SENATE  OF  ISE  UNITED  STATSS 

ThuTMday.  March  27. 19S2 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooao  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  March  15.  1952,  and 
an  article  entitled  "Fancy  Pinance." 
written  by  Pred  Othman.  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  on  March 
26,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  Mews  of  March  11^ 

19631 

No.  1  Knirr 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  P.  Braa- 
nan.  speaking  In  Dallas,  labels  Senator  JoRW 
WnxtAMs.  Senator  from  Delaware,  as  "No.  1 
enemy  of  American  agrtculture." 

That's  a  broad  statement.  "«— "♦'^  toe's 
worse  even  than  drought,  disastrous  «»^««^ 
locusts,  fleahoppers,  high  tariff,  and  (Tiarlm 
P.  Brannan. 

Of  course  Senator  Wnxiaica  happens  to 
be  the  WnxiAMs  of  Delaware,  who  has  ex- 
posed the  corrupUon  In  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Department  and  Is  now  investigating 
grain  storage. 

The  newest  technique  la  to  label  anybody 
who  la  exposing  or  Investigating,  a  publlo 
enemy.  It  makes  Just  as  much  sense  as 
calling  all  progressives  Communists  or  all 
conservatives,  isolationists. 

(Prom     the     Washington     Dally     News     of 
March  36.  1963] 

Fajtct  Pmanoi 

(By  Pred  Othman) 

Camp  Crowder,  Mo.,  in  1949  was  a 
beaten-up  and  abandoned  Army  post  with 
row  upon  row  of  battered  barracks,  sheds. 
and  old  meeshalls  lining  a  vast  expanse 
of  mud  and  weeds.  Hardly  the  place,  you'd 
say.  to  make  a  fortune. 

That's  because  you  dont  know  wbaTS 
what.  Some  Kansas  Cltyans  did.  They 
leased  the  whole  shebang  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  for  •37.943  a  year.  Then  they  rented 
it  t>ack  for  $673335  to  a  different  branch  at 
this  same  Oovemment  to  store  grain. 

This  lasted  for  20  months,  and  no  telling 
what  the  profits  ultimately  would  have  been 
because  the  Army  demanded  Its  barracks 
back  again.  The  storage  boys  had  to  scoop 
about  3,(X)0.(X)0  bushels  of  com  and  wheat 
out  of  nearly  lOO  different  btiUdlngs  in  a 
hiury. 

Some  of  it  was  sour,  hot,  and  smelling  like 
the  back  end  of  a  brewery.  Nearly  60,000 
bushels  of  It  turned  up  missing  altogether. 


8o  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  now 
trying  to  collect  •530.940.73  from  one  of  thses 
outfits — the  V.  M.  HarrU  Oraln  Co. 

The  other  one,  suddenly  organised  by  a 
quartet  of  Missourlans  as  the  Midwest  Stor- 
age ft  Realty  Co.,  managed  to  loee  none  of 
the  tralnloads  of  com  In  its  care,  nor  let 
any  at  it  spoil. 

So  now  we've  got  a  blg-tlme  brannlgan 
over  Camp  Crowder  and  the  barracks  which 
we  taxpayers  seem  to  have  bought  twice. 
Senator  John  Whj.iams,  Republican,  of  Del- 
aware, the  soft-voiced  demon  Investigator 
who  turned  up  many  of  the  income-tax 
shenanigans  about  which  you've  been  read- 
ing about  lately,  claims  this  Is  a  ahamj. 
Says,  with  what  appears  to  be  logic,  that  when 
the  Oovernmfnt  owns  some  buildings,  it 
does  seem  stupid  to  pay  a  middleman  a 
profit  to  lease  them  back. 

Big,  bald  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture  Charlie 
Brannan  chart;es  Senator  Wn.i.iAMs  is  talk- 
ing through  his  fedora;  says  nobody  did  any 
cheating  and  tJiat  the  gentleman  from  Del- 
aware is  being  no-falr  for  claiming  there  was 
any  hocus  po<-us.  So  the  poor,  old  Senate 
Agriculture  Ciimmlttee  hauled  In  a  load  of 
Missourlans  to  find  out  what  was  what. 
I'm  afraid  it  didn't  have  much  luck. 

One  of  thew  fellows  who  should  have 
known  the  deT.ail8  was  John  C.  Cowan,  as- 
slsta:it  chief  ot  the  Department's  Kansas 
City  wheat-storage  ofllce:  he  turned  out  to 
be  a  nervous  Individual  with  a  cowlick  and 
a  red  and  black  striped  cravat,  who  kept 
pleading  vainly  that  his  boss  ought  to  be  do- 
ing the  explaining. 

The  cold-hefxted  Senators  kept  him  suf- 
fering on  the  hot  seat.  He  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  he  (tarted  negotiating  with  the 
Midwest  firm  before  it  even  had  been  incor- 
porated, that  his  ofllce  signed  a  contract  a 
couple  of  days  before  it  had  approved  the 
application,  ami  that  somehow  the  manage- 
ment never  did  turn  In  a  statentient  of  finan- 
cial responsibility. 

These  things,  said  Cowan,  he  didn't  know 
at  the  time.  Be  was  too  busy  looking  for  a 
roof  to  put  ovw  a  vast  store  of  grain  to 
bother  too  mu<:h  about  papers  with  print- 
ing on  them.  And  please,  wouldn't  the 
Senators  care  t4)  examine  his  superior  at  the 
time — Woodrow  R.  Walton?  They  wouldn't. 
Walton  sat  for  hour  upon  hotir.  while  Cowan 
squirmed. 

Now  it  tumfl  out  that  grain  has  disap- 
peared from  elevators  all  ovtf ;  more  than 
•8,000.000  worth.  Some  has  reached  such  a 
state  of  spoilage  that  the  neighbors  are  com- 
plaining about  the  odor.  Some  emergency 
storage  hous«s  have  collapeed.  Some, 
slapped  up  hurriedly  in  the  wrong  places, 
have  been  flooded. 

The  eventual  cost  to  us.  who  foot  the  bills, 
nobody  knows  for  sure,  but  the  Senators  in- 
sist they're  going  to  find  out.  With  bread 
now  at  30  cents  a  loaf.  I  certainly  hope 
they  do. 


Proposed  Immifratioa  Lc|isUtioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  HKW  Toax 

IN  THE  SKNATS  OP  THS  UNITED  STATES 

I    Thurtday.  March  27,  1952 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokd  a  telegram 
I  have  received  from  Dr.  Walter  W.  Van 
Kirk,  executive  director,  department  of 
international  Jxistice  and  good  will,  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  in  re- 
gard to  pending  proposed  omnibus  im- 


migration legislation.  I  am  advised  that 
the  telegram  specifically  referred  to  the 
Walter  bill,  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcou). 
as  follows: 

Mabcb  13,  1963. 
Hon.  HxaBBT  H.  Lkhmak. 
SeiuUe  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C* 
Believe  adoption  of  restrictive  measures 
embodied  in  pending  omnibus  Immigration 
bill  would  gravely  Imperil  moral  stature  of 
United  States  and  adversely  affect  America's 
leadership  among  free  nations.  Believe 
quou  system  should  be  made  more  flexible 
for  reasons  of  self-interest  and  for  fttfther- 
ance  of  international  good  will. 

WALTsa  W.  Van  Kiax. 
Executive  Director.  Department  of 
Intenuitional  Justice  and  Oood 
Will,  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  MOITH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  27, 1952 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  certificate 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  th?  stockhold- 
ers at  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  Central  Exchange,  Inc.,  on  March 
5.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"OtXAT  Lakzs-St.  Lawxinci  Skawat 

"Whereas  the  Canadian  Oovemment  has 
stated  that  they  will  build  the  Oreat  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  themselves  If  the 
United  States  Oovemment  will  not  partici- 
pate in  its  construction:  and 

"Whereas  the  most  advantageous  and 
practical  method  is  for  these  two  great  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere  to  work  together  in 
this  most  impKJrtant  development  which  will 
give  the  United  States  and  Canada  an  Inland 
ooean  that  can  be  defended  in  case  of  war 
besides  giving  the  great  industrial  centers 
In  the  Middle  West  ocean  harbors;   and 

"Whereas  the  United  SUtes  U  lacking  In 
the  nscesssry  electrical  power  to  fiu-nish  new 
Indiistries  with  ample  electricity,  the  power 
potential  of  this  development  is  great  enough 
to  furnisb  tbe  eastern  part  of  tbe  United 
States  and  Canada  with  enough  power  to 
alleviate  this  shortage;  and 

"Whereas  the  project  can  be  made  self- 
liquidating  through  tolls  ot  shipping  and 
sales  of  electrical  energy,  and  this  project 
should  be  considered  as  a  capital  Invest- 
ment in  addition  to  being  tot  the  good  of  ths 
people  and  the  United  States  In  general: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  they  Immedi- 
ately enter  into  treaty  and  an  agreement 
with  Canada  to  construct  this  great  project 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  nations;  and 
be  it  fiuther 


"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resoluUon 
be  airmailed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Senator  Tom  Connaixt:  and 
to  the  United  SUtes  Senators  from  the  States 
of  Wisconsin,  Montana,  Minnesota.  North  Da- 
koU,  and  South  DakoU." 

I.  Ruby  M,  Heraty.  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Farmers'  Union  Central  Exchange.  Inc.. 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  complete  copy  of  resolution  adopted 
at  the  tvrenty-first  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders of  the  Farmers'  Union  Central  Ex- 
change. Inc..  March  5.  1953. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  this  corporation 
thU  34th  day  of  March  1953. 

RXTBT  M.  HxaATT. 
Assistant  Seeretarf^ 


An  Economist  Reports  on  Europe 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CAUrosNU 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1952 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORO,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Dr.  Oskar  Morgenstem.  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a  sabbatical  on  which  he 
traveled  through  continental  Europe, 
north  Africa,  and  the  Near  East.  One 
of  his  current  projects  is  a  study  of  the 
structure  of  modern  economies  for  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research.  The  coauthor 
of  the  now -famed  Theory  of  Oames  was 
born  and  educated  In  Europe,  and  has 
since  maintained  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  economy.  He  has  been  on  the  fac- 
ulty since  1938. 

The  article  follows: 

[From    the    Princeton    Alumni    Weekly    of 
March  31.  1983) 

An  Economist  xm  EinusPE — Am  ExFxsncNCKB 
OsscRvxa  or  thk  Continsnt  Oirzaa  Soxa 

NOTXB   ON   OVM  AlXIXS 

(By  Oskar  Morgenstern,  professor  of  political 
economy  on  the  class  of  1913  foundation) 
One  cannot  visit  Europe  except  with  very 
mixed  feelings.  Here  the  old  countries  are 
reviving  from  the  effects  of  the  last  war,  but 
under  the  shadow  of  grave  new  dlfflcultles. 
Hardly  have  the  worst  scars  been  eliminated 
when  demands  are  made  to  arm  again  and 
to  turn  sadly  needed  productive  resources  to 
new-arms  production.  Oreat  economic  prog- 
ress has  been  made  as  every  new  visit  reveals. 
But  now  there  is  a  strong  Inflationary  pres- 
sure, arising  in  part  from  the  BUirean  war 
that  drove  up  raw-material  prices,  and  In 
part  from  the  policy  that  the  countries  follow 
themselves.  American  aid  has  been  vi^ry  Im- 
portant In  the  whole  picture,  but  America 
has  failed  to  bring  about  that  integration  of 
the  'Continent  without  which  Europe  will 
always  live  substantially  below  the  level  she 
could  easily  reach. 

Evidence  of  the  cold  war  Is  found  every- 
where, although  leas  so  than  the  American 
visitor  might  expect.  Nearness  to  the  danger 
creates  a  quieter  atmosphere  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  newspapers  at  home.  Once, 
however,  that  personal  confidence  has  been 
established  the  fears  that  fill  the  avera^ 
European  begin  to  show.  In  spite  at  thdr 
apprehensions  and  In  spite  of  ttM  <qjpar- 
tunltles  offered  by  the  eUborate  NATO, 
tbere  Is  Utile  determination  to 
weapons  In  aubstaatial  ovaatltHa. 
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ought  to  realise  that  there  la  only  a  trUUng 
amount  of  arms  produced  In  Weetem  Eu- 
rope. The  sbocklng  gap  and  void  U  to  large 
that  the  United  States  cannot  fill  It  even 
U  this  ooimtry  should  want  to  do  so.  It  suf  • 
fices  to  realize  that  the  largest  steel  producer 
on  the  Continent.  Germany.  Is  entirely  out- 
side  all  arms  production.  Should  she  start, 
this  would  make  a  great  difference,  but  re- 
quires much  time. 

I  Tlslted  first  Scandinavia,  Sweden,  once 
the  classical  country  standing  midway  be- 
tween socialism  and  an  unbridled  capitalism, 
has  slowly  but  surely  slid  Into  a  state  of 
such  tight  regimentation  that  a  businessman 
can  hardly  turn  around  without  specific  per- 
mission. Refined  Swedish  theories  of  money 
and  business  cycles  have  been  used  to  stabi- 
lize the  economy,  but  the  aim  has  been  over- 
shot. Sweden  Is  now  constrained  by  so 
many  regulations  and  safeguards  that  she 
seems  almost  Immobilized.  Besides,  her  eyes 
are  turned  In  fear  toward  Russia  and  she 
cannot  decide  to  Join  NATO,  hoping  that  she 
may  somehow  escape  the  future  holocaust 
and  that  true  economic  sacrifices  are  not 
necessary. 

In  Norway  there  is  Inunedlate  evidence  of 
the  hardships  she  suffered  during  the  war. 
But  the  Norwegians  have  done  an  Unmense 
Job  of  rebxilldlng;  for  example,  their  mer- 
chant fleet  Is  twice  that  of  1939  after  having 
been  almost  destroyed  diiring  the  hostilities. 
Norway  belongs  to  the  West  and  In  case  of 
conflict  would  fight  valiantly  and  with  hope. 
In  Denmark  It  is  different;  this  open  coun- 
try, right  in  the  danger  sone.  remembers  the 
lightning  Cterman  occupation.  No  one  seems 
to  know  how  such  a  fate  from  Russian  hands 
can  be  avoided.  Thus  there  Is  a  melan- 
cholic mood  in  the  country  that,  even  so, 
goes  about  her  biisiness.  But  little  wonder 
that  saving  Is  not  very  popular  and  that  to- 
day's pleasures  ootint  heavily.  In  her  Indus- 
trial revival,  Denmark,  bare  of  sources  of 
energy,  uses  American  coal,  since  she  can- 
not get  it  from  England  who  in  turn  cannot 
buy  Danish  butter  and  bacon.  And  the 
United  States,  helping  Denmark  thro\igh 
ECA  to  Improve  her  production  of  these  food- 
stuffs has  practically  forbidden  the  importa- 
tion of  cheese  to  America.  So  the  circle  of 
•baurditlea  closes  and  everybody  loses.  There 
are  Innumerable  such  Ulustrationa  from  all 
countries.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  financial 
nature.  For  example,  at  present  Italy,  nor- 
mally a  debtor  country,  Is  a  creditor  nation 
to  whom  other  Eiiropean  countries  owe  huge 
amounts.  Prance,  on  the  other  hand,  nor- 
mally a  creditor  country  Is  Indebted  to  the 
European  Payments  Union  to  the  tune  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars.  This  is  an 
upside  down  relationship  which  reflects  how 
poorly  the  European  monetary  systems  are 
Integrated  with  each  other. 

I  drove  all  the  way  down  throtigh  Western 
Germany — last  visited  at  length  in  1947  and 
very  briefly  in  1950.  Everywhere  are  signs 
of  enormous  energy,  be  It  in  industry  or  at 
the  universities:  stable  money,  the  rubble 
cleared  away,  much  building.  tho\igh  far  too 
many  palaces  for  banks.  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  government  instead  of  hous- 
ing for  the  people.  The  general  Impression 
of  wealth  and  abundance  Is,  oi  course,  decep- 
tive; but  the  potentialities  are  felt,  and  they 
are  much  more  in  evidence  than  in  other 
countries.  Oermany  has  an  economy  i»x 
freer  than  she  has  had  in  decades  and  the 
veritable  outburst  of  recovery  can  be  st- 
trlbuted  to  the  freeing  of  individual  energy 
and  enterprise.  Would  that  other  European 
countrlea,  chiefly  looking  toward  American 
aid.  foUow  that  example.  The  country  offera 
a  very  strong  front  against  communism 
now — in  spite  of  unemployment  and  the 
misery  of  the  displaced  persons  from  the 
•astern  provinces.  Yet  the  emotional  and 
Intellectual  ciirrents  are  confused  and  one 
ahp^iifi  be  careful  in  attenopting  to  predict 
any  trend.  Oermany  haa.  however,  dona  one 
thing  that  is  significant  and  not  often  ob- 


served: It  haa  restored  the  academic  pro* 
fession  economically.  There  Is  no  such  out- 
right misery  among  these  men,  as  In  Italy, 
Prance,  Austria,  ar.d  other  countries.  So  ons 
may  expect  the  level  of  education  to  rise 
and  in  particular  scientific  training  once 
more  to  make  itielf  felt  in  industry  and 
technology.  The  ix)nsequence  would  be  that 
Germany  may  get  ahead  of  her  neighbors. 
In  our  time  economic  progress  depends  mor* 
than  ever  on  the  state  of  the  sciences. 

Germany  is  a  large  coal  producer  even  now, 
although  she  could  do  still  better.  It  took 
a  long  time  for  oial  production  to  rise.  In 
fact.  It  required  a  monetary  reform  by  means 
of  which  the  miners  were  assured  of  wages 
that  were  able  to  buy  something  worth  their 
efforts.  Europe  has  always  depended  on 
English  coal  which  la  no  longer  forthcom- 
ing. Now  this  gap  la  filled  by  America. 
Imagine  ooal  from  Pennsylvania  and  west- 
em  Virginia  beiag  shipped  thousands  of 
miles  to  Scandinavia,  the  Po  Valley,  even  to 
Vienna.  In  the  heart  of  Europe.  Without 
this  additional  American  coal  Europe's  prog- 
ress would  stop  desd.  I  feel  it  would  havs 
been  much  better  for  American  help  to  have 
been  concentrated  on  getting  European 
soxirces  of  energy  fully  back  into  operation, 
and  even  developtsd  further,  instead  of  scat- 
tering aid  in  an  often  indiscriminate  man- 
ner among  any  number  of  indiutrles.  But, 
alas,  the  United  States  has  chosen  not  to 
Impose  such  policies  together  with  the  aid 
given.  The  measures  this  country  has  sup- 
ported certainly  have  not  led  to  a  situation 
that  can  be  considered  stable.  Who  can 
seriously  believe  that  Europe  can  go  on  in. 
definitely  getting  its  coal  gratis  from  the 
United  States  when  with  better  organization 
and  more  work  it  can  be  mined  right  on  the 
spot? 

Austria  Is  dangling  in  the  air:  still  under 
fo\ir-power  occu|>ation.  but  with  a  (stable) 
government  of  ber  own.  she  is  waiting  for 
a  treaty  that  would  free  her  from  occupa- 
tion. But  neither  does  she  want  to  let  the 
Americans  go.  They  pay  for  their  occupa- 
tion costs  and  are  possibly  the  sole  guaranty 
that  the  country  will  not  disappear  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  A  severe  and  unneceasary 
inflation  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time 
and  It  is  painful  to  see  it  destroy  so  many 
economic  values  that  had  been  produced 
since  the  war. 

We  reached  Italy  during  the  great  floods 
in  the  Po  Valley.  They  were  a  cruel  blow 
to  the  country.  Some  of  the  most  fertile 
land  was  destroyed  and  nattu-ally  the  Com- 
munists tried  to  profit  from  the  misery.  But 
although  Italy  has  suffered  so  grievously 
there  Is  no  resignation  to  ber  hard  lot.  Italy 
astounds  by  ber  vitality.  I  have  been  there 
many  times  but  never  found  ber  as  wide 
awake  .^nti  vigoro\is  as  now.  There  seems 
to  be  a  new  renaissance  which  ahows  in  ber 
modem  architecture  as  much  as  in  her  work 
in  films,  literatiu^.  and  in  the  Indestructible 
Bpbnt  that  pervades  the  whole  life.  What  a 
contrast  to  some  other  nations.  Tet  there 
is  great  structural  unemployment  and  bitter 
porerty.  eapedally  in  the  south.  Both  are 
largely  due  to  overpopxilatlon  and  the  difll- 
culty  of  emigration.  Italy  has  managed  her 
econnmtc  affairs  alone  a  clear-cut  line: 
money  was  stabilised  and  left  essentially 
free,  ber  balance  o*  payments  la  In  ordar. 
and  a  rigorous  economy  alms  at  stabilising 
the  budget.  This  old-fashioned  prosram  is 
largely  due  to  Lulgl  Klnaudi.  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  He  Is  one  ot  the  foremost 
economists  in  the  world,  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary learning.  He  haa,  by  bis  imbending 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  during  the 
time  of  severe  persecution  by  fascism,  won 
the  respect  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was 
he  who  stopped  the  postwar  inflation  when 
he  was  Minister  of  Finance  and  gave  the 
country  the  economic  basis  upon  which  to 
build  further.  Now  there  is  a  grave  problem: 
how  can  one  get  rid  of  unemployment  quickly 
Without  UDsettlna  the  currency  by  Inflation? 


A  most  IntCTsstlng  scheme  to  acoomplish  this 
Is  the  Cassa  del  Usasoglorno,  through  which 
the  state  hopes  to  modernize  southern  agri- 
culture and  to  bring  that  region  up  to  the 
levels  of  the  north.  Italy's  economy  depends 
on  a  free,  international  exchange  at  §nntm, 
but  there  is  not  much  progress  in  that  tftfte- 
tlon.  In  particular,  she  cannot  get  coal  from 
England,  who  claims  to  be  unable  to  produce 
enough:  instead  it  la  bought  In  the  United 
States,  ultimately  at  great  expense  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  Italian  problema 
cannot  be  solved  by  a  few  trivial  monetary 
tricks:  but  ths  steady,  hard  work  of  the 
people  keeps  the  country  golsg. 

Further  travels  took  ms.  bslMsa  to  the 
Middle  East,  also  to  Greece.  If  one  thinks 
Italy  Is  poo».  one  should  go  to  Greece:  and 
yet  even  in  that  country  the  people  are  better 
off  than  the  wretched  poor  in  the  Arab  States. 
As  an  example  of  the  precarioua  state  of  her 
economic  life  I  merely  mention  that  the  total 
Greek  exports  are  only  one-quarter  larger 
than  the  last  cut  in  American  aid.  On  sxich 
a  thin  string  hangs  the  existence  of  a  coun- 
try that  is  now  a  cornerstone  of  the  defensa 
of  the  west.  The  country  is  almost  symboHa 
of  the  great  disequlllbrliun  prevailing  all  over 
Europe  and  the  difficulty  ot  foreseeing  any 
permanent  solution  leading  to  a  self-sus- 
tained, prosperous  life  of  ttaa  Continent. 
Worse  even  is  the  f  set.  lii'iprssitng  itself  meat 
strongly,  that  Europe  Is  wide  open  snd  no 
center  of  power.  Her  econcxnlc  potential  Is 
only  partly  used.  She  does  not  make  a  sus- 
tained, intelligent,  cooperative  effort  for  her 
own  well-being  by  increasing  productivity, 
improving  mutual  exchanges,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  labor.  Neither  Is  she  determined  to 
gather  as  much  military  and  spiritual 
streng^.  as  Is  neceesary,  to  prevent  a  sue 
ceasful  sttsck  by  Russia  which,  if  It  csme 
now,  would.  In  my  opinion,  not  be  stopped 
short  at  the  Pyrenees. 

Looking  behind  the  fscade  of  well-at- 
tended hotels  snd  good  restaurants  the  econ- 
omist gets  a  less  cheerful  view  of  a  reality 
that  will  stare  unpleasantly  into  our  facca  if 
the  challenge  should  come.  I  hope,  with  the 
Europeans,  that  there  still  is  plenty  of  time 
to  provide  for  s  sound,  permsnent  basis  frons 
Which  Europe  can  be  defended. 


OU-Afc  aid  RetEoicit  Beatito 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNMSTLVamA 

»  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATXVB8 

Thursday.  March  27. 1$S2 

Bdr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  Joined  with  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  Toby  Morxu,  In  Introducing 
a  bill  that  provides  lor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bipartisan  commission  to  study 
old-age  and  retirement  benefits. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  plight 
of  the  aged  of  our  country.  As  the  re- 
sult d  the  high  cost  of  liTlng  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  old-age  and  retire- 
ment benefits  are  not  providing  our 
senior  citizens  with  the  bare  necessities 
of  life,  thus  many  of  them  are  in  dire 
circumstances. 

With  Uterally  hundreds  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  old-age  and  retirement 
programs  in  effect,  and  since  they  are 
failing  to  provide  the  aged  of  our  coun- 
try with  the  protection  they  need,  the  sit- 
uation has  become  confusing  luid  com- 
plex and  presents  to  the  American  people 
one  of  our  greatest  economic  problems. 


With  the  progress  made  in  the  field  of 
modern  meclclne.  bfe  expectancy  has 
been  advanced  to  such  a  degree  that  to- 
day man's  usefulness  to  society  has  been 
extended  beyond  the  ordinary  retire- 
ment age.  In  short,  we  have  people  liv- 
ing longer  lives  and  in  better  health 
than  50  years  ago.  The  result  is  that 
we  have  to  not  only  liberalize  the  retire- 
ment age,  but  we  must  provide  those  who 
do  retire  or  are  disabled  with  an  ade- 
quate old-age  pension. 

The  question  of  public -assistance  bene- 
fits is  one  that  is  sorely  in  need  of  a 
thorough  study.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  various  States  differ 
greatly  in  the  amount  of  benefits  paid 
under  pubUc -assistance  programs.  The 
need  for  uiiiformity  and  adequacy  of 
benefits  in  this  particular  field  demands 
our  Immediate  attention. 

The  bipartisan  Commission  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  bills  introduced  by  Con- 
ressman  Morris  and  myself  would  be 
composed  of  12  members — 4  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  2  of  which  would  come  from  the 
executive  braiMh  of  the  Oovemment  and 
2  from  private  life;  4  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Pre.sident  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate:  and  the  remaining  4  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Senate  and 
House  appointments  would  provide  that 
in  each  case,  two  of  the  four  appointees 
would  be  from  private  life  and  the  other 
two  from  the  Senate  and  House  evenly 
divided  amcng  the  major  political  par- 
ties. The  Commission  would  elect  its 
own  Chairman  and  Vice  Chalnnan  from 
among  Its  12  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
study  and  investigate  the  various  pro- 
grams under  which  retirement  bene- 
fits, annuities,  pensions,  and  other  forms 
of  financial  assistance,  whether  public 
or  private,  are  presently  available  to  old- 
er persons  and  their  survivors  including 
Federal,  State,  and  local  old-age  assist- 
ance programs,  and  to  the  retirement 
beneAts  and  old-age  assistance  being 
provided  by  private  industry. 

The  purpose  of  such  study  and  inves- 
tigation by  this  Commission  is  to  deter- 
mine, first,  the  character  and  amount  of 
present  benefits  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  provldim,'  such  benefits:  second,  the 
existing  relationships  between  the  vari- 
ous State,  local,  and  private  systems  and 
plans:  third,  the  changes  that  should  be 
made  in  Federal  law  with  respect  to  the 
coordination  or  consolidation  of  any  or 
all  existing  Federal  systems  and  with 
respect  to  the  character  and  amounts  of 
benefits  to  be  provided  under  Federal 
law;  fourth,  the  estimated  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  b<?neflts  recommended  by  the 
Commission  and  the  method  or  methods 
to  be  employed  in  financing  such  bene- 
fits. 

The  Commission  or  any  member 
thereof  authorized  by  the  Commission 
so  to  do,  will  have  the  right  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  and  take  such  testimony  as 
the  Commission  or  such  member  may 
deem  advisable.  The  Commission  will 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations 
the  second  session  of  the  Eighty-third 
Congress.  The  cost  of  Initiating  the 
study  and   provldtng   the   Commission 


with  a  staff  and  other  expenses  Is  esti- 
mated at  about  $50,000  and  will  be  re- 
quested in  a  companion  resolution. 

In  view  of  all  these  confusing  and 
complex  problems  in  the  field  of  old-age 
and  retirement  benefits,  I  hope  that  the 
measure  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  Toby  Morris,  will  re- 
ceive immediate  attention  by  this  Con- 
gress. 


Prkc  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  G.  AANDAHL 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1952 

Mr.  AANDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  expires  June  30. 
The  general  feeling  is  that  it  will  be  re- 
enacted  for  a  period  of  j>erhaps  1  year. 
The  provisions  for  price  control  are  set 
up  under  Utle  IV.  section  402,  of  this  act. 
There  are  indications  that  the  need  for 
price  control  is  greatly  diminished.  At 
the  time  of  reenactment.  a  year  ago, 
there  were  a  goodly  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  felt  that  prices 
could  be  pretty  well  held  in  line  by  in- 
direct controls  instead  of  direct  controls 
under  OPS.  In  the  words  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Daily: 

Its  the  difference  between  turning  down 
the  fire  under  s  boiler  Instead  of  tying  down 
the  safety  valve  and  making  believe  it  won't 
explode. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  indi- 
cates the  correctness  of  that  thinking. 

A  number  of  things  have  happened  to 
keep  the  prices  of  many  commodities  be- 
low the  ceiling  level.  During  the  past 
year,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
pulled  free  from  the  former  demands  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  has  left 
the  negotiable  Federal  bond  market  un- 
pegged. That  has  helped  to  stop  in- 
flationary prices  by  making  less  bank 
loan  money  available  to  the  public.  The 
productive  capacity  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  has  proved  greater 
than  expectation,  and  has  made  a  sizable 
supply  of  commodities  available.  Higher 
taxes  have  drained  off  buying  power. 
Consumer  resistance  has  also  reduced 
the  demand  for  many  commodities  that 
were  not  badly  needed,  or  that  were 
priced  too  high.  After  the  first  impact 
of  the  threat  of  all-out-war  died  down, 
scare  buying  was  greatly  reduced.  The 
accomplishment  dates  of  the  defense 
program  have  been  materially  extended, 
thus  reducing  the  impact  of  Government 
buying. 

All  of  these  factors  have  been  effective 
in  eliminating  the  anticipated  need  for 
price  control.  In  many  instances,  the 
present  price-control  program  now  has 
little  more  than  a  nuisance  value.  Per- 
haps it  should  be  continued  in  a  much 
limited  form,  but  certainly  not  with 
stepped -up  prerogatives  as  is  being  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  the  admin- 
istration bureaucrats.  It  should  be  the 
purpose  of  Congress  to  reduce  wherever 
I)ossible  the  number  of  Oovemment  em- 


ployees. There  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that  in  the  price-control 
program  and  in  all  probability,  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  that  group  in  a  period 
of  not  too  many  months.  The  more 
people  we  can  take  off  the  Government 
payroll,  and  thereby  require  their  em- 
ployment in  productive  industries,  the 
greater  will  be  the  normal  effect  in  re- 
ducing infiatlon  and  giving  natural  un- 
controlled balance  to  our  economie 
system. 


Abandoned  Railway  and  Streetcar.  Rail 
Salvafe  Act  of  1952 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MsaaAcmncTTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave, 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commissioner  of  public  works, 
Mr.  William  F.  Callahan,  concerning 
House  bill  6928  and  Senate  bill  2838. 
with  respect  to  the  salvage  of  railway 
and  streetcar  rails: 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  bills  H.  R.  6928  and  8.  2838. 
These  are  Indentlcal  bills  and  have  for  their 
purpose  the  authorization  of  Federal  funds 
to  assist  the  Ststes,  cities  and  towns  in  salv- 
aging scrap  metal  which  now  exists  In  street* 
and  highways  in  the  form  of  steel  rails. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of  the  urgent 
need  which  the  steel  mills  and  foundries 
have  for  additional  scrap.  The  1952  demand 
for  purchased  scrap  is  expeoted  to  resch  a 
minimum  of  38,000,000  tons,  against  some 
34.000.000  in  1961.  The  upward  trend  waa 
reflected  in  the  last  quarter  of  1951  when 
ofllclals  say  mills  consumed  scrap  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  36,000,000  tons.  Some  addi- 
tional 10,000,000  tons  of  steel  capacity  are 
expected  to  come  In  this  year,  thus  Increas- 
ing substantially  the  scrap  requirement. 

Oovemment  officials  ssy  thst  the  United 
States  generally  will  have  to  find  the  extra 
scrap  at  home.  Recent  studies  of  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  recovering  scrap  in  volume  from 
Oermany  and  Japan  indicate  that  these 
countries  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  make 
up  the  increased  demand. 

For  one  thing,  top  policy  makers  appar- 
ently are  convinced  that  the  best  economic 
\i»e  of  this  war  scrap  probably  can  be  made 
in  these  countries  themselves,  since  they  are 
producing  steel  for  the  defense  needs  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact  countries.  Foreign  scrap  also 
is.  In  some  instances,  moving  at  prices  more 
than  double  domestic  scrap  ceilings. 

United  States  officials  say  they  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  down  on  present  campaigns  to 
recover  Industrial  and  railroad  scrap,  and 
probably  will  start  another  farm  scrap-col- 
lection drive  this  spring  like  the  one  the 
Oovemment  sponsored  in  the  fall.  But  even 
with  good  results,  they  expect  the  scrap 
shortage — particularly  for  steel-making 
grades— to  continue. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  National  Production  Authority  esti- 
mate that  there  exlBt  in  the  streets  and  high- 
ways of  the  Nation  between  500.000  and  8C0,- 
000  tons  of  steel  scrap  In  the  form  of  aban- 
doned streetcar  and  railroad  raila.  This  ma- 
to-lal  is  the  highest  quaUty  of  scrap  avaU- 
able;  it  needs  Uttle  or  no  advance  prepara- 
tion and  la  readily 
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However,  tte  reclamation  requires  that 
after  removal  of  the  raUa  the  pavement  In 
whidi  It  Ilea  b«  replaced  to  aTold  damage 
to  our  transportation  system.  On  the  basis 
of  current  costs  experienced  In  the  cities  of 
New  York.  Boston  and  Detroit,  it  coats  be- 
tween one  hundred  and  one  hundred  twenty- 
IHe  dollars  per  ton  of  scrap  to  remove  the 
ralla  and  replaos  the  pavement  broken  by 
th*  removal  procsas,  For  this  ton  of  scrap 
Um  dtlas  receive  about  forty  dollars,  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  from  sixty  to  eighty-five  dol- 
lars a  ton  to  be  borne  by  the  authority 
salvaging  the  rail. 

The  cities  and  towna  are  quite  willing  to 
aid  the  scrap  program:  they  have  In  most 
instances  obtained  from  the  streetcar  opera- 
tion companies  ownership  of  the  rails  or  a 
statement  of  wUllngneaa  to  turn  such  owner- 
ship over  to  them,  but  they  are  in  no  finan- 
cial poaltion  to  retrieve  the  rails  and  re- 
place the  pavement  on  the  streets  In  which 
the  rails  are  embedded.  Much  of  the  ton- 
nage lies  In  the  granite  block  and  concrete 
highways  which  are  not  in  need  of  repair 
but  which  would  be  very  costly  to  replace. 

To  some  extent  the  rails  are  an  exigent 
traiBc  hazard.  They  are  slippery  and  often 
result  In  hazardous  driving.  To  surface  over 
these  rails,  in  order  to  eliminate  this  hazard. 
U  the  expedient  thing  to  do  and  in  most 
the  cheapest.  But  such  covering  is 
the  best  Interests  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  against  expressed  directives  of  the 
Defense    Transportation    Administrator. 

The  bills  under  consideration  ease  the  cost 
of  this  work  to  the  Slates,  cities,  and  towns; 
they  provide  a  positive  means  for  the  return 
of  over  500,000  tons  of  the  finest  steel  scrap 
to  the  steel  mills,  which  scrap  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  considerably  less 
than  many  of  its  present  means  of  scrap  rec- 
lamation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  that  for  every  ton  of  scrap  fed  into 
the  furnaces,  we  save  approximately  two 
tone  of  iron  ore.  one  ton  of  coal,  nearly  one- 
half  ton  of  limestone  and  many  other  critical 
materials.  Also,  dormant  scrap,  having  been 
refined  once,  rcMluces  the  processing  time  in 
making  new  steel. 

I  strongly  urge  that  all  State  and  muni- 
cipal ofllclals  get  behind  and  support  the  pas- 
sage of  these  bills. 


Coastal  States  Take  Notice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORH 

or  catiroaifiA 
XM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  March  18. 1952 

Ifr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
coastal  State  is  directly  involved  in  the 
bearings  now  being  conducted  In  Cali- 
fornia by  a  special  master  appointed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  help  It  determine 
the  criteria  for  fixing  the  seaward  limits 
of  California's  inland  waters.  What- 
ever criteria  Is  applied  to  the  California 
coast  will  thereafter  be  applied  to  the 
coasts  of  all  other  maritime  States, 

California  is  again  the  gxilnea  pig. 
But  Just  as  the  original  decision  in 
United  States  against  California  was 
used  as  a  precedent  against  other  States, 
so  will  the  decision  resulting  from  the 
current  hearings  be  used.  What  is  the 
Government  asJdng  the  Coiu^  to  do?  It 
is  insisting  that  the  Court  determine  the 
seaward  limits  of  Inland  waters  accord- 


ing to  criteria  which  practically  define 
such  inland  waters  right  out  of 
existence. 

If  the  Federal  Gkjvemment's  suggested 
criteria  are  adopted  by  the  court,  many 
famous  California  bays  will  cease  to  be 
recognized  as  bays  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment For  instance.  San  Pedro  Bay 
will  not  be  considered  a  bay.  Most  of  it 
will  be  either  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  converted  into  high  seas 
subject  to  international  law  instead  of 
Federal.  State,  or  local  law.  Both  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  harbors  are  in 
this  bay.  The  fact  that  such  an  area 
should  be  safeguarded  by  the  maximum 
protective  belt  of  inland  waters  allowed 
by  international  law  is  being  ignored  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  cannot 
admit  that  San  Pedro  Bay  is  a  bay  with- 
out allowing  the  State  to  retain  control 
over  it.  That  Is.  unless  the  Federal  Go\  - 
emment  is  willing  to  frankly  admit  that 
it  is  definitely  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
seize  lands  underlying  inland  waters 
while  its  spokesmen  in  Congress  deny 
any  such  intention. 

It  is  a  clever  scheme.  It  is  the  same 
technique  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  changing  the  popular  meaning 
of  the  word  "tidelands"  so  as  to  let  the 
States  have  their  legally  defined  "tide- 
lands"  while  depriving  them  of  their 
rights  in  what  had  always  been  called 
"tldelands," 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker;  every  coastal  State 
has  Important  rights  at  stake  in  the  hear- 
ings misnamed  United  States  against 
California.  The  hearing  Is  really  United 
States  against  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  particularly  the  coastal  States,  many 
of  which  may  not  realize  that  their  sea- 
ward boundaries  are  now  being  deter- 
mined, not  on  the  basis  of  Congressional 
action:  not  on  the  basis  of  the  maxima 
permitted  by  international  law;  not  on 
the  basis  of  their  consent  and  acquies- 
cence; but.  if  you  please,  on  the  basis  of  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  State  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  suggesting  use 
of  criteria  merely  proposed  by  the  United 
States  as  a  basis  for  discussion  at  a  con- 
ference in  1930. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  representatives 
of  the  coastal  States  are  watching  the 
present  proceeding  in  United  States 
against  California  with  full  knowledge 
that  they  are  directly  involved. 


Pat  Up  or  Skat  Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  lANE 


or  if«His<'Mua«X'i» 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  March  27. 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Chelsea  Record.  Chelsea, 
Mass.: 

PvT  Vr  OB  Sbut  Ur 

Soldiers  have  an  effective.  If  somewhat 
Impolite,  method  of  quieting  a  person  who 
seems  oversur*  of  hJs  idea*.  The  posltlva 
person  la  maneuvered  with  the  worda.  "Put 


up  or  shut  up."  If  the  man  who  has  been 
doing  all  the  talking  la  unwUUng  to  back  up 
his  words  be  walks  away  abashed.  Congrcas 
may  find  itself  In  that  position  on  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  to  place  the  tax  coUectOfa 
under  dvll  service. 

The  Btanchest  supporters  of  the  admin ts- 
tratlon  cannot  deny  or  excuse  the  corruption 
that  has  been  expoMd.  It  Is  poUttcally  Juat 
that  corruption  should  be  made  a  campaign 
isaue  in  a  year  when  the  party  in  power  la 
called  on  for  an  accounting  of  its  steward- 
ship. But  this  does  not  justify  a  lack  of 
support  of  reform  measurea.  Perhaps  dis- 
senting Congressmen  have  reaaona  other 
than  poUUeal  for  oppoalng  the  President's 
plan.  If  they  do  they  should  instigate  other, 
better  plans  as  soon  as  possible.  Ignoring 
a  bad  situation  uutU  after  the  elections  will 
solve  nothing. 

Placing  tax  collectors  under  civil  service 
win  not  assure  honesty.  It  might,  however. 
help  to  bring  a  higher  caliber  employee  to 
public  service  than  usually  restilts  from  po- 
litical appolntmenU.  Politicians  who  intend 
to  go  to  the  country  with  a  stand  agalnat 
corruption  had  better  be  on  record  as  favor- 
ing any  steps  to  eliminate  it.  whichever  party 
Instigates  the  reforms.  Otherwise  their  sin- 
cerity might  be  questioned  with  the  lac<mlc 
phrase  "Put  up  or  abut  up." 


Agent  of  Mercy:  Tbc  Kti  Goss 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSSirrAllVBa 
Thursday.  March  27,  1952 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appal- 
ling tragedy  of  the  tornadoes  which  havo 
recently  devastated  vast  regions  of  our 
Southland  has  touched  the  hearts  and 
sympathies  of  the  entire  Nation.  I  am 
sure  that  each  citizen  who  is  a  con- 
tributor to  the  great  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  feels  a  sense  of  gratifica- 
tion that  their  contribution  in  the  cur- 
rent Red  Cross  drive  has  meant  much 
in  the  way  of  relief  to  the  people  in  thla 
stricken  area. 

When  the  devastation  of  a  tornado  re- 
cently struck  at  Fayetteville  in  Lincoln 
County  and  also  Marshall  and  Franlclin 
Counties  in  Tennessee  as  well  as  more 
recently  in  west  Tennessee,  we  know  th« 
vast  measure  of  relief  and  help  which 
the  Red  Cross  provided.  I  am  sure  that 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  the  assist- 
ance provided  is  great  and  I  congratulato 
the  Red  Cross  in  their  great  humani- 
tarian work. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  have  included  with  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord 
the  following  editorial  from  the  March 
24  issue  of  the  Nashville  Banner.  The 
editorial,  entitled  "Red  Cross,  Agent  of 
Mercy  When  Disaster  Strikes."  is  an- 
other expression  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee  and  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  membership: 
BxD  Caosa,  Acemt  op  Hfxacr  Wuxm  DisAsna 
8nuxxs 

Dltaaters  occiir.  With  appalling  frequency 
and  horrifying  Impact  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion they  do  occ\ir.  Their  swift  introduction 
to  lives,  homes,  and  communities  leavea  little 
time— as  a  nUe— for  that  Individual   pre- 
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paredneas  which  can  soften  or  parry  their 
blow;  and  the  exception  to  that  rule  Is  a 
matter  of  profound  significance  right  at 
this  time. 

Por  the  Red  Cross  exists  for  exactly  this 
purpose.  It  is  the  agency  of  mortal  help  and 
mercy.  It  functions  day  in  and  day  out.  It 
Is  there  when  needed.    It  is  your  Red  Croes. 

Within  minutes  after  a  tornado  struck  at 
Payette vllle  the  Red  Cross  was  In  motion  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  that  stricken  city,  to 
minister  to  the  Injured,  to  direct  relief  work, 
to  help  stay  the  hand  of  unimaginable  ca- 
lamity. That  was  close  home;  so  close  to  the 
heart  of  all  middle  Tennessee  that  every 
community  in  this  area  can  today  attest  to 
the  Importance  and  magnlflcance  of  an  en- 
terprise of  mercy.  The  record  of  that  splen- 
did demonstration  of  Red  Cross  work  can 
neither  be  forgotten  nor  erased. 

The  past  week  end  witnessed  a  calamity  of 
nature's  fury  on  even  greater  scale — the  dev- 
astation widespread,  the  death  toll  tragically 
expanded.  And  In  the  dark  hours  of  critical 
emergency  visited  upon  community  after 
community  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  the 
Red  Croes  again  was  there.  Its  hand  was 
extended  in  help  because  a  multituds  of 
hands  have  been  behind  it.  and  a  multitude 
of  hearts. 


Aaotkcr  Great  Speeck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NKSaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  27.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord, 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Times- 
Herald  of  Wednesday.  March  26,  entitled 
"Another  Great  Speech  by  MacArthur." 

ANOTHa  OaxAT  SpsacH  rr  MacAbthub 

General  MacArthur's  address  at  Uttls  Rock, 
informal  and  almost  casual  though  It  was, 
will  live  ss  one  of  his  greatest  speeches. 

It  is  almost  a  year  now  since  AprU  19,  1951, 
When  General  MacArthur  appeared  before 
the  Joint  session  of  Congress.  That  oc- 
casion would  have  been  a  memorable  one  if 
he  had  uttered  only  a  few  perfunctory  words, 
for  here  was  the  Nation's  greatest  living 
captain  returning  to  his  country  for  the 
first  time  after  long  years  of  brilliant  service 
as  a  soldier  and  administrator. 

The  questions  In  everybody's  mind  then 
were:  Can  MacArthur  find  words  to  match 
the  moment?  Can  he.  without  a  show  of 
rancor.  Justify  the  course  of  conduct  that 
led  to  his  recall?  Can  he  project  the  great- 
aaas  of  his  mind  and  heart  in  so  short  a  time. 
before  an  audience  whose  majority,  by  party 
allegiance,  is  prejudiced  against  him? 

Even  those  who  remember  the  noble  speech 
he  had  made  on  the  deck  of  the  Missouri 
after  the  signing  of  the  Japanese  siirrender  of 
September  2.  1945,  doubted  that  he  could 
once  again  strike  exactly  the  right  note,  say 
exactly  the  things  that  most  needed  saying, 
in  precisely  the  right  words.  His  friends 
need  not  have  been  uneasy.  As  we  now 
know.  General  MacArthur  is  one  of  the  great 
orators  that  our  Nation  has  produced,  with 
a  power  of  projecting  his  thought  that  has 
been  matched  only  by  a  Patrick  Henry  or  a 
Unooin. 

Now  General  MacArthur  has  done  it  again 
In  the  moving  address  in  Little  Rock  where 
he  was  born.  The  place  stirred  old  memories 
of  hia  mother,  a  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,  * 
and  of  his  father,  an  Army  ofllcer  from  New 
Bnglaod. 


"The  world  has  turned  over  many  times 
since  then,  and  those  days  of  old  have  van- 
ished, tone  and  tint;  they  have  gone  glim- 
mering throxigh  the  dreams  of  things  that 
were.  To  me  their  memory  la  a  land  of  used- 
to-be.  watered  by  tears  and  coaxed  and 
caressed  by  the  smUes  of  yesterday.  It  is 
filled  with  ghosts  from  far-off  fields  in  khaki 
and  olive  drab.  In  Navy  blue  and  Alr-Ocarpa 
gray.  I  can  almost  hear  the  faint,  far 
whisper  of  their  forgotten  songs." 

It  will  be  called  a  little  speech,  perhaps. 
Just  as  Lincoln's  farewell  to  his  fellow  cltl- 
eens  of  Springfield  is  sometimes  called  a 
little  speech,  but  in  the  depths  of  mind  and 
heart  that  they  disclose,  these  are  among  the 
noblest  of  American  oratlona. 


RevisioB  of  ImnirratioB  aad  Naturaliia- 
tkm  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  HIW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  27. 1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  Wednesday.  March 
26.  published  a  resisoned  and  objective 
analysis  of  pending  immigration  legis- 
lation. I  am  proud  that  the  New  York 
Times  has  concluded  that  the  Humph- 
rey-Lehman bill  (S.  2842)  is  the  meas- 
ure which  most  nearly  meets  the  needs 
of  the  present  situation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Nrw  BAiBixas  ros  Old 

A  complete  revision  of  the  immigration 
and  naturalization  lavra  of  the  United  States 
Is  undertaken  in  each  of  two  measures  that 
have  been  reported  out  of  their  respective 
committees  to  the  Senate  and  House  and  are 
now  awaiting  floor  action.  These  bills  are 
basic  proposals,  bringing  into  one  compre- 
hensive statute  all  legislation  on  the  subject. 
The  Senate  McCarran  bill  Is  302  pages  long 
and  the  House  Walter  bill  numbers  165  pagea 
of  smaller  type;  and  although  they  have  been 
literally  years  in  committee  preparation  they 
still  are  so  full  of  faults  that  it  would  con- 
stitute a  major  legislative  mistake  if  either 
of  them  should  be  adopted  in  its  present 
form. 

This  must  have  been  what  President  Tru- 
man was  thinking  of  when  he  urged  this 
week  that  emergency  action  to  admit  a 
limited  number  of  European  refugees  to  the 
United  States  should  not  be  tied  to  restric- 
tive changes  in  our  permanent  immigration 
laws.  The  two  questions  ought  to  be  han- 
dled separately,  although — as  we  noted  yes- 
terday in  endorsing  the  President's  plea — 
his  short-range  program  is  fully  consistent 
with  long-range  plans  to  Improve  oiur  pres- 
ent Inadequate  quota  system. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  American  Immi- 
gration and  nationality  laws  do  need  a 
thoroughgoing  overbaxil.  There  is  alao  no 
doubt  that  the  Walter  and  McCarran  bills 
contain  much  that  would  Improve  our  pres- 
ent haphazard,  unjust,  discriminatory  and 
fundamentally  illiberal  legislation  on  the 
subject.  But  the  two  bills  are  utterly  in- 
adequate as  reform  measures  because  on  the 
one  hand  they  faU  to  cure  many  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  existing  law  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  pile  many  brand  new  evils  and 
new  injustices  on  the  old.    The  following 


observations  apply  to  one  or  both  of  these 
bills,    whlcb   are   similar   but   not   identical. 

WhUe  they  do  technically  remove  present 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  and  sex, 
they  contain  provisions  in  respect  to  Aslstlcs 
and  West  Indians  that  can  only  be  deecribed 
as  racist  in  concept  and  racist  in  effect. 
While  they  do  bring  a  little  more  sense  into 
treatment  of  extotalltarlans,  they  still  are 
timorously  restrictive  in  this  regard.  While 
they  do  somewhat  revise  the  existing  quota 
system,  they  still  retain  its  principles  intact 
and  make  no  effort  to  use  the  large  number 
of  unfilled  quota  allotments  by  transferring 
them  from  countries  that  don't  need  them 
to  ooimtrles  whose  own  allotments  are  used 
up  for  the  next  few  centuries. 

The  provisions  for  exclusion  and  deporta- 
tion are  so  severely  tightened  as  to  warrant 
the  impression  that  these  bills  are,  to  put 
it  simply.  aDti-immlgratlon  and  anti-alien 
measures  totally  out  of  consonance  with  the 
professions  and  beliefs  of  American  democ- 
racy. Naturally  there  has  to  be  some  selec- 
tivity of  foreigners  applying  for  admission 
to  our  ahores.  but  the  tendency  of  the  pend- 
ing bUls  is  to  face  in  the  wrong  direction. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  a  broadly  con- 
ceived revision  of  the  immigration  statutea. 
Senators  Htticphket,  Lzhman.  KsrAuvza  and 
nine  Democratic  and  Republican  colleagues 
have  introduced  an  infinitely  more  humane 
and  liberal  measure.  It  would  modernize 
the  quota  system,  lessen  the  present  dan- 
gers of  autocratic  administrative  decisions, 
really  remove  racial  discrimination,  and 
would.  In  short,  do  Just  about  everything 
desirable  in  Immigration  matters  that  the 
McCarran  bill  undoes  or  fails  to  do.  We  hope 
that  Congress  will  give  the  Humphrey- 
Lehman  bill  careful  consideration  when  it 
takes  up  the  others. 


A  Natioaal  Ditfraco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27. 1952 

Mr.   JENSEN.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Hamburg  (Iowa)  Reporter: 
A  National  Disgbacz 

The  manner  in  which  our  Government  lias 
allowed  the  Korean  peace  negotiations  drag 
on  and  on  and  on  for  more  than  8  months 
Is  nothing  less  than  a  national  disgrace.  The 
mighty  United  States  of  America,  whose 
fighting  sons  have  served  under  her  colors 
for  man  than  176  years,  has  indeed  fallen 
to  a  new  and  ignoble  low  In  diplomacy  and 
courage. 

China  was.  at  the  start  of  the  Korean  war, 
at  best  a  fourth-rate  military  power.  A 
paltry  division  of  Yanks,  it  is  brought  out 
now.  fought  that  gallant,  heroic,  costly  re- 
treat to  the  Pusan  beachhead.  With  troops 
never  outnumbered  less  than  two  to  one, 
they  fought  their  way  to  the  ICanchurlan 
border. 

When  peace  negotiations  began,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Moscow  as  you  recall.  United 
Nations  farces  (we  use  the  words  United  Na- 
tions to  be  polite)  had  again  driven  deep 
into  Red  territory,  and  were  showing  every 
indication  of  slowly  but  surely  advancing  to 
Manchuria.  Here  again,  the  odds  were  never 
better  than  1  to  2. 

But  they  did  it. 

What  has  happened  at  the  peace  tabtaaV 
Shadowed,  supervised,  and  ordered  around  by 
the  fancy-panted,  mamby-pamby,  dmpertns. 


A1964 
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ntMral  Pinkos  who  rule  our  Stat*  Depart- 
ment, they  have  loet  every  military  adrantag* 
they  gained  through  the  death  of  over  18.« 
000  American  troops.  So  uy  military  lead- 
en in  the  Korean  field  today. 

Trom  a  position  of  command  at  both  land 
and  atr,  we  have  degenerated  to  a  position  of 
shaky  insecurity  on  the  ground,  and  outright 
loss  at  superiority  In  the  air. 

How  did  It  happen?  Tou  read  the  papers. 
Tou  know  full  well  the  answers.  It  Is  a  sim- 
ple case  of  the  opposition  building  up  his 
forces  to  unlimited  numbers,  while  our  own 
forces  remained  relatively  rtable. 

While  our  Air  Force  was  straining  mlghtly 
to  bring  forth  a  replacement  mouse  of  25 
combat  planes  weekly,  the  Cblnese  Reds  have 
built  up  their  ]et  air  force  to  more  than  1 ,500 
flrst-class  Jets. 

Sight  months,  eight  long  months  before 
the  peace  tables.  MacArtbur  was  right. 
TheyTl  negotiate  us  unto  death.  Any  simple 
schoolboy  student  of  history  knows  that 
America  has  won  most  of  the  wars,  and  In 
turn  been  talked  out  of  the  fruits  of  each  and 
erery  peace.  The  last  two  wars  and  their 
aftermaths  should  be  lesson  enough  for  any- 
one. 

What  you  should  be  asking  jouneU  Is  this. 
Has  the  present  group  of  cream  puffs,  ap- 
peasers,  and  Commxinlst  coddlers  ever  done 
anything  which  might  lead  you  to  believe 
they  can  win  this  peace. 

The  answer  Is  rather  obvious.  Ask  yourself 
what  the  Reds  have  to  gain  by  peace.  By 
simply  keeping  a  ground  army  In  what  they 
would  consider  maneuvers  along  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  they  are  effectively  bottling 
up  and  tying  down  the  only  army  we  have 
that  Is  large  enough  and  experienced  enough 
to  do  any  major  fighting. 

At  the  same  time  our  European  Air  Force 
has  been  stripped  to  the  bone  to  replace 
planes  lost  in  Korea,  A  pretty  cheap  price 
for  the  Reds,  don't  you  think? 

The  Alger  Hiss  lovers  and  those  who  will 
not  turn  their  Ixtek  on  him  scream  peace 
at  any  price.  A  better  bet  U  that  they  wUl 
not  get  peace,  at  any  price. 


FroB  C«afrcss  to  Baby  Sittag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANCai 

or  oaxcoif 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRS8XNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
hot  political  fight  for  my  Job  in  Con- 
gress in  my  district.  In  fact,  there  are 
two  of  my  fellow  Republicans  who  have 
filed  in  the  coming  primaries  in  my  race 
and  two  Democrats.  The  district  is 
Democratic  by  registration  and.  being  a 
Republican.  I  not  only  have  to  scrap  with 
my  fellow  Republicans  in  the  primaries, 
but  battle  it  out  again  in  the  fall  with  a 
Democrat.  However,  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port that  if  I  lose  out  in  the  fall  election 
I  have  the  offer  of  a  Job  as  as  baby  sitter 
from  a  neighbor.  It  comes  about  in 
this  way. 
In  kMping  with  the  practice  of  many 
^  of  my  colleagues,  during  my  service  in 
*  the  Congress  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
sending  to  families  where  a  new  baby 
arrlres  a  copy  of  the  booklet  issued  by 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  entitled 
''Infant  Care."  I  do  this  nowith.stand- 
Ing  I  have  consistently  voted,  when  op- 
portunity was  given,  to  reduce  the  enor- 


mous expenditures  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  on  publications  on  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  subjects,  many  of  which 
are  of  doubtful  value.  I  take  the  posi- 
tion, however,  that  inasmuch  as  these 
publications  are  already  printed,  they 
should  not  be  junked  but  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  our  oonstituents  who  desire 
them.  Apropos  of  the  suggestion  that 
these  booklets  only  go  out  at  election 
time,  perhaps  I  have  not  been  follow- 
ing political  practice  since  I  have  con- 
tinuously distributed  them  off  years  as 
well  as  election  years. 

To  come  back  to  the  offer  I  have  for 
baby  sitting,  as  you  know  I  live  In  the 
city  of  Portland,  Oreg..  the  City  of  Roses, 
It  is  called,  a  most  delightful  residential 
city  bordering  the  Willamette  and  Co- 
lumbia Rivers,  on  the.  foothills  of  the 
snow-capped  Cascade  range,  with  Mount 
Hood  towering  over  11,000  feet  in  the 
background.  We  pride  ourselves  as  be- 
ing a  city  of  home  owners.  In  fact  I 
have  been  told  that  the  percentage  of 
home  owners  in  Portland  is  tops 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
only  a  city  of  homes  but  most  of  the 
homes  are  blessed  with  yoimgsters  who 
will  be  the  citizens  of  t<xnorrow. 

My  neighbor  who  offers  me  the  job  of 
baby  sitting  is  Dick  Fagan.  a  newspaper 
man  who  publishes  a  most  interesting 
column  in  the  Oregon  Journal  entitled 
Mill  Ends.  As  it  happens  I  sent  to  Dick 
a  letter  of  congratulations  on  the  birth 
of  a  new  baby  in  his  home  and  sent  him 
a  copy  of  "Infant  Care"  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  most  interesting  article 
written  by  Dick  and  published  in  the 
Journal  in  its  issue  of  March  23.  It  was 
In  this  article  my  neighbor  said.  "If 
you're  really  sincere  about  helping  out 
you  can  drop  over  a  few  nights  and  act 
as  baby  sitter."  and  I  take  it  from  this 
that  if  I  do  lose  out  on  my  job  here  I  will 
have  one  equally  as  interesting  on  my 
return  home. 

However,  I  am  a  Uttle  disturbed  by 
another  statement  in  the  article  in 
which  Dick  says  that  he  is  not  going  to 
follow  the  book  and  furthermore,  quot- 
ing his  words,  "I  think  the  kid  is  a  Demo- 
crat— yells  quite  a  bit.  won't  listen  to 
reason  and  never  seems  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  things  he  gets."  So  if  I  get 
the  baby-slttiDg  job  I  may  not  only  have 
an  interesting  time  taking  care  of  the 
kid  but  also  may  need  to  do  a  little 
propaganda  work  as  to  his  politics. 

Anyway,  I'm  glad  Dick  got  the  book 
and  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  hic- 
cups if  the  problem  arises.    I  include 
Mr.  nuran's  article  to  which  I  referred: 
Bast  Srrruto  Oin.T 
(By  Dick  Pagan) 

Had  a  nice  letter  trom  Bepresentattve 
HoKBi  Ahqbx  the  other  day  congratulating 
\u  on  the  birth  of  a  new  baby,  and  he  en- 
closed a  booklet  on  infant  care  with  the 
letter. 

Homer  lives  only  a  couple  of  blocks  from 
me  when  he  is  in  Portland  and  I  didn't  know 
he  was  so  Interested  In  babies.  Dldnt  pay 
any  attention  at  all  when  our  other  chUdren 
were  bom,  although  It  Is  true  that  none  of 
them  happened  to  be  bom  In  an  election 
year. 

But  I  doct  know  whether  T  like  Homer 
taking  over  the  raising  ctf  our  latest  or  not. 
I  wouldn't  like  to  see  the  matter  of  whether 
the  kid  should  be  taken  off  the  bottle  at 


S  aionths  or  S  montlis  beeooM  a 
debate  in  the  United  States  Hooee  at 
ssDtatlves.  And  besides.  Homer  Is  oat  o( 
town  BO  much  of  the  time  I  dont  think  he 
ean  do  qtilte  a  proper  job  by  sending  us 
tnstmetlons  and  resolutions  by  mail. 

Was  quite  stvprlaed  to  see  that  he  had 
selected  a  booklet  that  had  a  foreword  by 
Oscar  B.  Swing,  Psderal  Security  Adminis- 
trator. (I  don't  think  our  doctor,  who  Is  a 
good  member  at  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, will  approve  of  letting  Osear  Bwtng 
meddle  in  the  situation  at  all.  In  faet.  I'm 
not  too  sure  that  hell  approve  of  BooMr  as 
s  pediatrician  elthv.) 

Homer's  book  states  that  n^aMss  oftsa 
have  hiccup*,  and  this  should  not  eaoas 
anxiety.  Give  the  baby  a  drink  of  warm 
water,  or  turn  him  over  and  pat  him  on 
the  back,  or  pick  iilm  up." 

Well    now.    maybe    hiccups    dont    eaase 
Booier    any    anxiety,    but    t*m    telling 
theyTs   enough   to   make   you   furrow 
brow  plenty. 

I  dont  suppose  Representative 
means  this  letter  and*  book  ss  an  order  that 
has  to  be  followed  carefully.  But  It  Is  rathsr 
dlst\irblng  to  find  that  Congress  Is  Intereslod 
In  the  young  fellow.  Pereaoally  I  dont  want 
the  matter  to  go  any  further. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  might  happen. 
for  Instance,  if  Senator  UcCastht  would 
find  out  that  the  youngster  has  red  hair. 
The  kid  gets  smeared  op  cnongb  now  eating 
his  pablum. 

And  so  I'oi  giving  you  warning  right  now. 
Representative  Ancxu..  Tou  take  care  oC 
your  own  little  Angella  and  I'U  take  care  of 
mine.  And  I'm  not  going  to  foUow  that 
book  either — so  there. 

And  besides  I  think  the  kid  Is  a  Democrat- 
yells  quite  a  bit.  woBt  listen  to  reaaco.  and 
never  seenu  to  be  tetlillsfl  with  the  things 
he  gets. 

But  if  you're  rsally  iIdovs  about  beiptng 
out.  you  can  drop  over  a  few  nights  and 
act  as  baby  sitter. 


British  Act  To  Ease  Shmp  h  Tntlct 

EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 


m  TRI  BOUSB  OP  REPRBSBfT ATIVEB 
Thursday.  March  27. 1952 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  th« 
Ricou.  I  include  the  (oUowlng  editorial 
from  the  New  Ywk  Times  <rf  March  27, 
1953: 

Bamsx  Act  To  Bass  Buntr  m  Tnrnw 
Halt  QasT  Cloth  lKy>o«r  nr  Bid  to  Am 
LANCASHnu    ijfsTTeiaT — Booaa   Uinns   oir 
Camis 

(By  Cimon  Daniel) 
London.  Uarch  36  —Measures  to  alleviate 
the  slximp  in  the  BrltUh  texUle  Industry,  the 
most  alarming  business  recession  In  this 
country  ainoe  the  war,  were  announeed  la 
the  House  of  Commons  today  during  a  de- 
bate on  the  acute  unemployment  problem  ta 
the  industry. 

There  was  no  quarrel  on  the  issue  betwen 
the  two  major  parties.  Both  sides  of  the 
House  applauded  Anthony  Greenwood,  a 
Labor  member  from  the  ootton  manufactur- 
ing county  of  Lancashire,  when  he  caUed  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  the  testlle  trade  and 
textile  workers. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Greenwood's  speech. 
Peter  Thomeycroft.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  announeed  the  following  palliative 
measures: 
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1.  Por  the  time  being  no  further  licenses 
will  be  granted  for  the  Importation  of  gray 
cloth — that  Is,  unfinished  ootton  material 
Imported  for  finishing. 

a.  Kverythlng  possible  will  be  done  to  ac- 
celerate the  placing  of  orders  for  textiles 
needed  for  the  rearmament  program  al- 
though the  quantities  will  be  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  capacity  of  the  textile  in- 
dxutry. 

S.  Special  discussions  wUl  be  held  with 
the  Cotton  Board,  the  Industry's  trade  asso- 
ciation, about  competition  from  Japan  in 
selling  to  the  British  colonies  and  supply- 
ing gray  cloth. 

4.  Aiutralis's  attention  will  be  directed  to 
Instances  where  her  plans  to  restrict  imports 
win  cause  hardslilp  to  British  textUe  com- 


1 1  TKmLBi    rSOIC    ABSOAO 

Mr.  Thomeycroft  also  announoed  that 
whereas  the  previous  government  had  or- 
dered £30,000,000  (9100,800.000)  worth  of  tex- 
tiles from  abroad,  the  present  government 
has  canceled  those  orders  where  possible. 

Orders  from  the  United  States  were  re- 
duced from  £1.750,000  to  C7M.000.  Mr. 
Thomeycroft  reported. 

In  addition  to  the  measiues  announced 
by  Mr.  Thomeycroft.  the  Cotton  Board 
stated  today  that  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Indian,  Japanese,  and  Eiiro- 
pean  textile  industries  had  been  invited  to 
a  conference  In  Britain  in  September  to  con- 
sider the  problems  of  the  international  tex- 
tUe trade. 

Speakers  In  the  Houss  agreed  ttet  the 
slump  was  world-wtds  and  that  Britain's 
difficulties  resulted  from  the  growth  of  com- 
petitive textile  industries  In  countries  that 
formerly  were  not  industrialised. 

In  Britain.  Mr.  Thomeycroft  said,  unem- 
ployment in  textiles  amounted  to  S  percent 
as  compared  with  less  than  2  percent  for 
industry  as  a  whole — and  the  5-percent  fig- 
ure might  be  an  understatement,  he  added. 

Quoting  trade-tmlon  flgurea.  Mr.  Green- 
wood said  that  this  week  70,000  ootton  work- 
ers, one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  labor 
force,  were  partly  or  wholly  unemployed. 
At  Xaster,  Mr.  Greenwood  said,  almost  the 
whole  textUe  Industry  of  Lancashlrs  wUl 
close  down  for  10  days. 

OOKMOmrSALTH   ACnOM   CITD 

Noting  that  Britain  might  well  lose 
£50.000.000  worth  of  trade — one-fifth  of  her 
toui  exports — as  a  result  of  cuU  in  the  Im- 
port programs  of  Aiutralla,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa,  Mr.  Greenwood  called  on 
the  government  for  action  to  counteract 
that  danger. 

Re  also  asked  the  government  to  take  in- 
ternaUonal  action  on  textUe  raw  material 
prices,  expedite  defense  contracts  to  the  in- 
dustry, look  for  markets  in  Argentina  and 
BsMern  Europe,  create  new  Industries  to 
absorb  the  unemployed,  and  temporarUy  re- 
move the  purchase  tax  on  textiles. 

Unless  the  high-priced  goods  that  are 
"elofglng  the  pipeline"  are  sold,  Mr.  Green- 
wood asserted,  "there  is  a  danger  of  bank- 
ruptcy In  the  Industry  and  growing  unem- 
ployment and  dispersal  of  the  labor  force. 


Canonlaft 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PxmfSTLVAinA 
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Thursday.  March  27. 1952 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ou>.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  two 


articles  opposing  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. The  article  entitled  "Camouflage" 
appeared  In  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Cour- 
ier on  January  31,  1952;  and  the  article 
titled  "An  Interesting  Revelation"  was 
carried  in  the  Alexandria  (Minn.)  Park 
Region  Echo  on  January  29,  1952: 

CAUOtTIUUUC 

The  Canadian  proposal  to  buUd  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  alone  looks  like  camou- 
flage of  the  Canada-United  States  construc- 
tion program. 

First  reaction  to  Canada's  announcement 
that  if  our  Congress  does  not  provide  the 
money  soon  for  a  Joint  development  the 
Dominion  will  build  alone.  Is  to  let  them  go 
ahead  if  they  want  to.  It  would  not  put  any 
extra  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

But,  as  the  Altoona.  Pa..  Tribune  says.  Just 
wait — It  wouldn't  be  long  before  we  would 
be  cutting  in.  one  wsy  or  another.  Probably 
we  would  be  making  Canada  a  loan  large 
enough  to  handle  the  Job,  The  proponents 
of  the  Joint  seaway,  with  Mr.  Truman  in  the 
vanguard,  are  so  persistent  that  any  scheme 
to  get  oiu-  taxpayers  to  foot  the  bill  could  be 
expected. 

Our  country  is  in  the  midst  of  the  heaviest 
spending  program  in  its  history — and  there 
Is  no  end  in  sight.  With  all  our  other  com- 
mitments. It  Is  plain  nonsense  for  our  boon- 
dogglers  to  conUnue  to  harp  on  thU  seaway 
project.  No  need  nearly  great  enough  has 
been  shown  to  warrant  the  expense  of  buUd- 
ing  it  now. 

The  sesway  never  has  been  proved  in  any 
way  as  s  defense  project.  It  would  be  frozen 
tight  for  months  in  every  year.  It  would  b« 
an  excellent  aerial  target.  We  would  be 
spending  billions  merely  to  provide  more 
competition  for  the  principal  heavy  trans- 
porUUon  facUlUes  of  the  United  SUtee— Its 
railroads. 

Am    IlTRBESTINO   RXVELATIOH 

Not  so  long  ago  we  in  Minnesota  were 
warned  that  taxing  iron  ore  too  high  would 
Invite  competition  from  foreign  fields  where 
we  were  told  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
Iron  ore  could  be  obtained  cheaply.  In  fact, 
we  Minnesotans  were  given  the  impression 
thst  the  iron  ore  Industry  would  leave  the 
State  as  they  would  be  unable  to  competo 
with  the  cheaper  foreign  ore. 

Now  comes  an  entirely  different  story  from 
opponents  of  th^  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
project.  In  a  beautlfuUy  printed  folder  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  only  five  of  the  smaller 
Midwest  steel  companies  and  one  American 
ore  company  have  invested  in  ore  deposits  in 
Labrador.  In  order  to  move  this  ore,  it  states 
in  the  folder,  these  companies  wiU  have  to 
build  a  360-mlle  railroad  costing  $200,000,000 
to  get  this  ore  to  a  suitable  shipping  point. 
Another  interesting  point  brought  out  is  that 
they  plan  to  produce  only  10.000,000  tons 
annually  and  possibly  to  expand  to  20,000,000 
tons  In  20  years. 

The  folder  pictures  a  bright  picture  for 
Minnesota's  Iron  ore  Industry,  which  it  points 
out  will  continue  to  be  the  main  reliance  at 
the  steel  Industry  for  as  long  as  nmn  can 
foreeee.  "Producing  at  the  rate  of  90,0(X).000 
tons  annually,  these  fields  have  at  least  30 
years'  supply  of  high-grade  ore.  and  now  be- 
ing economically  developed  Is  a  seemingly 
Inexhsustible  supply  of  taconltes,"  the  ar- 
ticle points  out. 

We  don't  know  aU  the  facts  involved  in 
either  the  Iron  ore  or  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
controversy,  but  It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
arguments  used  when  they  so  often  contra- 
dict themselves. 

What  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  oppo- 
nents are  trying  to  point  out  la  that  the  com- 
panies who  have  investmenta  in  Labrador 
ore  fields  are  trying  to  have  the  American 
taxpayers  build  the  •1,000.000.000  waterway 
as  a  subsidized  means  of  getting  their  ore 
to  points  with  a  competitive  advantage. 


Aaother  Patriot  Ha«  Left  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVS8 

Friday.  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Bidichigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  every  generation,  in  every 
community,  there  is  an  outstanding  in- 
dividual who,  matcing  personal  sacrifices, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  common  good. 

Usually  the  service  is  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  individual's  value 
unacclaimed,  but  nevertheless  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  those  who  come 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  individuals  has 
greater  opportunity  to  contribute  or  con- 
tributes more  to  the  national  good  than 
do  publishers  and  editors  of  local  weeltly 
or  daily  newspapers. 

Quietly,  kindly,  but  nevertheless  vig- 
orously, throughout  the  years  they  are 
permitted  to  live,  these  men  light  the 
road  along  which  the  communities  in 
which  they  live  have  opportunity  to  fol- 
low if  we  as  a  Nation  are  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Constitution, 
follow  the  pathways  of  life  trod  by  our 
forefathers — principles  and  ways  which 
have  made  ua.  as  has  so  often  been  said, 
the  'citadel  of  liberty,"  the  "land  of  op- 
portunity," the  land  where  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  opportunity  for 
advancement,  have  given  to  our  citiaens 
blessings  which  are  enjoyed  by  individ- 
uals in  no  other  land. 

Such  a  man  was  my  friend,  William 
Howard  Berkey,  who,  at  78,  died  in  Chi- 
cago on  March  22,  1952. 

William  Howard  Berkey  was  a  man  of 
outstanding  ability.  His  integrity,  his 
patriotism,  were  unquestioned.  Because 
he  chose  to  live  and  exert  his  influence 
in  a  small  community,  his  editorials  did 
not  receive  the  widespread  publicity 
which  their  soundness,  their  progressive- 
ness.  and  their  intrinsic  merit  deserved. 

But,  just  as  the  greatness  of  our  Nation 
Is  dependent  upon  the  soundness  and  the 
greatness  of  the  States  and  communities 
which  make  up  the  whole,  so  the  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Berkey  were  a  necessary,  in- 
tegral part  of  the  national  structure. 

Not  only  In  southwestern  Michigan 
but  in  Michigan  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  In 
adjoining  States,  Mr.  Berkey  was  an  in- 
fluence for  good.  He  supported  princi- 
ples rather  than  men.  although  he  neytt 
hesitated — and  there  was  no  limit  to  his 
support  of  individuals,  when  once  he  was 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  their 
views. 

Always  he  was  a  cnisader.  not  only  for 
local  and  comparatively  insignificant 
programs  of  righteousness,  but  for  poli- 
cies and  programs  which  he  believed 
favorably  affected  the  national  welfare. 

Great  metropolitan  new^apers  un- 
doubtedly have  a  tremendous  part  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  our  Nation.  But. 
after  all.  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unheralded,  comparatively  inconspicu- 
ous publishers  and  editors  of  so-called 
small  country  weeklies  and  dailies  shape 
and    determine    the    foondalion  .«poa 
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which  the  welfare  of  the  veopie  and  the 
-  security  of  the  Republic  rest 

When  their  views  and  the  policies  they 
advocate  are  sound  and  constructive, 
the  future  of  the  Republic  is  assured.  If 
and  when  they  ever  fail  to  recognize  and 
condemn  efforts  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  people,  our  representative,  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  then  Indeed 
will  the  country  be  in  danger. 

A  short  statement  giving  a  slight 
Cllmpse  of  the  service  rendered  by  this 
editor  is  made  a  part  hereof. 

What  has  been  here  said  about  Wil- 
Uam  Howard  Berkey  is  equally  true  of 
at  le5tst  three  other  editors  who  have 
in  recent  years  passed  on  to  a  justly 
deserved  reward.  Jdy  reference  is  to 
Don  Cochrane.  8r^  who  tcr  years  pub- 
lished the  Hartford  Day  Spring  at  Hart- 
ford. Van  Buren  County.  Mich.;  to  Herb 
Wood,  who  long  published  the  Bangor 
Advance.  Bangor,  also  In  Van  Biiren 
County.  Mich. :  and  to  Edwy  C.  Reid.  who 
for  many  years  published  and  edited 
the  AUegan  QaKtte  at  Allegan.  All^an 
County.  Mich. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  men  was 
an  outstanding  stalwart  chamirion  of  a 
righteous  life,  of  adherence  to  lawful 
procedure;  a  scourge  to  the  devil  and 
all  his  works. 

Each  chose  to  confine  his  activities 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
Xaeh  evidently  realised  that.  If  he  did 
his  utmost  to  promote  clean  living,  ob- 
servance of  the  law  of  the  land,  adher- 
ence to  constitutional  principles,  he  was 
eontributing  to  the  sound  foundation 
upon  which  the  Republic  securely  rests. 

From  the  lives  of  each  of  these  four 
men  we  can  aU  learn  a  lesson,  although 
few  of  us  can  hope  to  >qual  the  contri- 
butions which  each  made  to  the  good, 
not  only  of  the  community  In  which  he 
Uved  but  to  the  State  and  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  statement  heretofore  referred  to 
fbUows: 


W.  H.  Baucrr  Cob  Ansa  Z<iNazmiifa 

CAOBOPOus.  liarcb  33. — WUUam  Howard 
Berkey,  78,  long-time  publisher  of  the  Caa- 
•opolis  Vigilant,  and  one  of  Michigan's  out- 
standing newspapermen,  died  at  3  a.  m.  today 
In  Chicago. 

lir.  Berkey.  who  had  been  bedfast  for 
•bout  4  years,  died  at  a  private  nursing 
booM  In  Chicago.  Urs.  Berkey.  who  was 
taken  ill  several  weeks  ago,  also  la  In  Chi- 
cago where  her  son-in-law,  Dr.  C.  C.  Cooper, 
Is  a  physician.  Un.  Berkey  is  a  patient 
tB   a  Chicago  hospital. 

lar.  Berkey  was  one  of  Michigan's  best- 
kaown  rural  newspapermen  and  was  editor 
at  the  Caasopolls  Vigilant  since  1892.  Ha 
•teited  his  newspaper  career  on  the  Vigilant 
In  ISBS  at  the  age  of  14. 

He  was  bom  February  24,  1874.  In  Columbia 
County,  Pa.,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joehua 
Berkey  and  had  lived  in  CasscpoUs  all  of 
his  life,  coming  here  at  the  age  of  l.  He 
•Mended  CaaaopoUs  High  School  but  didnt 
flalab.  He  had  no  coUege  or  other  special 
training  nor  was  he  in  business  anywlMre 
•aoept  with  the  Vigilant.  He  always  descrlbe<i 
hlBMeif  as  the  plodder  type.  He  gave  un- 
■ttnftlng  service  and  devotion  to  the  com- 
Bfunlty  which  was  his  home  all  of  his  life. 

He  went  to  work  for  James  M.  Shepard, 
publistier  of  the  CassopcUa  Vigilant,  and 
managed  tt  f or  4  years,  becoming  its  owaer 
In  laOS.  He  purchased  the  old  Cassopolis 
Democrat  in  1936  and  merged  It  with  the 


VlgUanl  in  health  caused  him  to  turn  over 
the  management  of  the  Vigilant  to  lila 
brotlier.  Arthur.  In  Fetamary  1948. 

He  was  a  mexnbor  of  the  ^"^*'<gfn  State 
College  board  of  agrUnilture  for  18  yeen, 
■ervlng  as  Its  chairman  for  7  years.  He  re- 
tired from  the  board  December  81,  1947.  His 
great  devotion  and  Interest  in  the  coUege 
throughout  his  years  on  the  board  were  rec- 
ognized by  the  college  by  naming  Berkey 
Hall  in  his  honor  shortly  before  his  retire- 
ment. 

His  newspaper  grew  to  become  one  ot 
Michigan's  outstanding  weeklies.  He  was  a 
champion  of  good  government  and  fought 
bard  through  his  editorial  columns  on  many 
of  the  Issues  of  the  day.  His  column.  Our 
Own  Mbcture,  was  widely  read. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  old  Baptist  Church 
Of  Cassopolis  for  40  years,  and  30  years  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Dnited 
Church,  of  which  the  Baptist  Church  is  now 
a  part.  He  had  many  other  Interests,  held 
many  offlces  in  the  Masonic  Order,  and  his 
work  In  the  area  Boy  Scout  Council  and  the 
Upton  Foundation  is  wen  known.  He  was 
made  a  Silver  Beaver  Scout.  He  lias  been 
president  of  the  Michigan  Press  Association 
and  one  of  its  early  members.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Cassopolis  Service  Club  and 
the  South  Bend  Knife  and  Fork  Club,  and 
prominent  !n  Republican  circles. 

The  Caasopolls  community  honored  him 
on  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  newspaper- 
man, but  his  sixtieth  anniversary  was  quiet- 
ly observed  becaxiee  of  bis  ill  health.  HU 
first  shop  was  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
present  Cassopolis  Vigilant  Building  and 
considerably  smaller.  The  paper  bad  750 
subscribers  when  tt  started  and  the  circula- 
tion grew  under  his  management  to  more 
than  2,M0. 

His  marriage  to  Olive  Card  took  place  in 
Volinia  Township  In  June  1911.  She  waa 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oecrge  Card. 
He  also  leaves  his  two  daughters,  Rachael. 
wife  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Cooper,  of  Chicago;  and 
Mary,  wife  of  WlUiam  Oebhard,  of  Lansing. 
He  Is  also  stu-vived  by  seven  granchlldren: 
and  two  brothers.  Arthur,  of  Cassopolis;  and 
Klmer.  of  Vlaoount.  Saskatchewan.  Another 
brother.  Cluu-les.  died  In  1942. 

Funeral  arrangement  have  not  been  made. 


Aaaivenary  •!  UdMaaiaa  ImlcpendeBcc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  WEMMB  rLWAMlA 

m  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

ThuTMday,  March  27. 1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OBD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  by  Lithuanian  Amer- 
icans on  February  17.  1952,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  St.  Nicholas  Auditorium.  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.: 

Now,  this  17th  day  of  February  A.  D..  1952. 
Lithuanians  and  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent,  meeting  en  masse  to  celebrate  the 
thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Lithuania,  said  meeting  being  held 
In  St.  Nicholas  Auditorium,  South  Washing- 
ton Street.  Wllkes-Barre,  Fa.,  adopted  tb« 
following  resolution : 

"Whereas  on  February  18.  1918,  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  was  eetabllahed  as  a  free 
and  independent  state  among  th«  nations  of 
the  world  who  in  the  succeeding  22  years 
made  great  progress  In  conuneroe,  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  cultural  advancement; 
and 


I  during  World  War  n  the  land  at 
lithuania  suflersd  two  oecnpatlana  by  hos- 
tile armies  that  rendered  the  ootmtry  help- 
less, murdered  and  szlled  her  people,  de- 
prived them  of  property  and  all  freedoms 
and  subjugated  them  into  slavery:  and 

"Whereas  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  failed 
to  regain  her  independence  at  the  end  ot 
World  War  n,  her  land  remained  In  the 
hands  of  an  unmerciful  tyrant;  her  people, 
almost  systematically  exterminated,  were 
made  to  sviffer  unbearable  hardships :  There- 
fore be  tt 

**Jtesoft>ed,  That  we.  Lithuanian  Amft<<'»nf. 
meeting  ec  masse,  do  hereby  appeal  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  8tat«,  be- 
seeching them  to  do  all  In  their  power  to 
free  Lithuania  from  her  tyrannical  master 
and  return  to  her  people  their  Ood-glven 
rlgbts  to  freedom  and  liberty  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  t>ent  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Sanators  from  Pennsylvania,  and  ttie 
1  from  Luaeme  County." 


UaeiiployBeat  CMipcasatiaa  far  Kareaa 
Yctoiuu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  nww  Toex 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPBSSXNTATIVBB 

Thwrtiaw,  March  27, 1$$2 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker;  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  veterans  of 
the  Korean  conflict.  I  am  informed 
that  about  800,000  such  veterans  will  be 
getting  out  of  service  this  summer.  It 
will  not  be  easy  for  those  desiring  jobs 
to  be  immediately  absorbed  in  our  labor 
force  for  even  though  over-all  employ- 
ment in  the  Nation  today  is  at  a  high 
flgtue.  there  are  now  35  areas  of  labor 
surplus  and  only  5  of  labor  shortage. 

When  an  ex-serviceman  is  without  in- 
come—when he  is  out  of  a  Job—  he  is  nol 
consoled  by  being  told  that  unemploy- 
ment is  not  widespread.  Neither  is  he 
cheered  by  having  it  pointed  out  to  him 
that  there  is  only  temporary  regional 
unemployment.  Such  data,  whether  in 
a  newspaper  clipping  or  in  a  mimeo- 
graphed Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
port, win  not  be  accepted  tn  Ueu  of  cur- 
rency by  his  landlord  or  his  grocer.  The 
same  is  true  of  an  ex -service  woman. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  6332. 
along  with  others  of  my  colleagues,  to 
provide  supplementary  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  to  workers  unem- 
ployed because  of  dislocations  resulting 
from  the  defense  program.  While  I  still 
believe  there  is  a  need  to  provide  these 
supplementary  benefits,  there  is  an  even 
greater  need  to  provide  a  system  of  fair 
unemployment  compensation  to  those 
returning  veterans  who  have  given  up 
their  Jobs  and  risked  their  lives  to  de- 
fend the  United  States  and  the  free  na- 
ticms  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  urged  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion to  extend  the  education,  training, 
loan,  housing,  and  similar  benefits  of  the 
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OI  bill  of  rights  to  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  The  "52-20"  imemploy- 
ment  provisions,  however,  were  open  to 
considerable  abuse  and  criticism.  I  be- 
lieve the  plan  proposed  in  miy  bill  is  fair 
to  the  veterans  and  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  abuses  or  criticism,  as 
the  veterans  would  only  qualify  for  the 
t)eneflts  if  the  various  State  employment 
services  were  unable  to  find  them  jobs. 
Thus,  I  believe  my  bill,  in  meeting  the 
objections  to  the  World  War  II  -52-20" 
scheme,  should  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
people  and  the  Congress. 

Since  the  Korean  campaign  began,  the 
size  of  our  Armed  Forces  has  increased 
considerably.  Continuance  of  a  Military 
Establishment  of  about  3.000,000  to 
4.000000  men  and  women  is  expected; 
this  is  a  larger  force  than  we  have  ever 
before  maintained  in  peacetime.  Reduc- 
tion in  the  total  size  at  an  early  date  ap- 
pears unlikely,  but,  for  some  years  to 
come,  we  should  expect  a  large  number — 
over  500.000 — of  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  return  to  civilian  Ufe 
each  year.  It  seems  highly  desirable, 
therefore,  to  have  a  permanent  program 
to  protect  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  against  the  risk  of  unemployment 
when  they  reenter  civilian  life.  I  believe 
that  this  can  best  be  achieved  by  ex- 
tending imemployment  insurance  pro- 
tection to  them. 

This  proposal  calls  for  the  enactment 
of  Federal  legislation  to  be  administered 
by  the  States  in  conjunction  with  their 
own  unemployment  insurance  laws. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  fill  a  gap 
in  our  social-security  program,  a  gap  re- 
sulting from  the  fact  that  entering  upon 
military  service  interrupts  and  may  ter- 
minate an  individual's  unemployment  in- 
surance protection.  It  provides  for 
treating  wages  earned  in  military  service 
as  though  they  had  been  earned  in  em- 
ployment subject  to  the  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws;  thus,  the  protec- 
tion now  afforded  by  the  State  programs 
would  not  be  interrupted  by  military 
service. 

While  the  servicemen's  readjustment 
allowance  program  was  designed  to  fur- 
nish such  protection'  to  veterans  of 
World  War  n,  this  proposal  is  different 
in  several  respects.  It  is  a  permanent 
program  geared  to  the  needs  of  a  large 
military  establishment  over  an  indefi- 
nite future  period,  rather  than  a  tem- 
porary system  designed  to  handle  a  sin- 
gle post-war  demobilization.  It  is  not 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  existing 
Federal-State  unemployment  insurance 
program  but  Is  closely  integrated  with 
it.  Similar  to  the  proposed  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  for  Federal  ci- 
vilian workers.  H.  R.  5118,  It  merges 
benefit  rights  based  on  employment  cov- 
ered by  the  State  laws  with  rights  based 
on  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  and, 
therefore,  should  provide  more  adequate 
protection  for  veterans  with  bilef  peri- 
ods of  military  service.  The  weekly 
amounts  and  the  periods  for  which  they 
are  payable  will  be  directly  related  to 
past  earnings,  like  the  benefits  paid 
under  State  laws,  rather  than  being  set 
at  $20  per  week  for  52  weeks,  as  under 
the  servicemen's  readjustment  allowance 
system.    Unlike  the  servicemen's  read- 


justment allowance  program,  benefits 
are  payable  only  to  unemployed  veter- 
ans, not  to  those  who  are  self-employed. 
The  miUtary  wages  will  be  set,  by  my 
bill,  at  a  fixed  sum  of  $250  per  month, 
irrespective  of  the  sum  actually  received. 
A  corporal's  baby  can  get  just  as  hungry 
as  a  colonel'a 

According  to  the  proposal,  and  like 
H.  R.  5118,  the  benefit  provisions  of  the 
State  laws  would  be  applicable  to  vet- 
erans. However,  because  of  the  special 
consideration  which  the  Congress  has 
traditionally  given  to  men  and  women 
who  have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
this  proposal  assures  a  greater  measure 
of  protection  for  veterans  than  we  now 
provide  for  nonveterans.  In  order  to 
assure  at  least  a  minimum  degree  of 
equaUty  of  protection  to  all  ex-service- 
men, regardless  of  differences  in  State 
-iaws,  my  proposal  would  provide  that,  in 
no  case,  shall  a  veteran  receive  benefits 
of  less  than  50  percent  of  his  weekly  pay, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $36  per  week,  plus 
additional  benefits  for  dependents.  If 
the  veteran  has  earnings  both  in  mili- 
tary service  and  in  State  covered  em- 
ployment of  at  least  40  times  his  weekly 
benefit  rate,  he  will  be  entitled  to  bene- 
fits for  26  weeks,  if  he  remains  unem- 
ployed and  otherwise  eligible,  and  the 
State  waiting-period  provisions  will  ap- 
ply. In  this  respect,  my  bill  differs  from 
other  pending  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Like  the  servicemen's  readjustment- 
allowance  program,  the  propo^  assures 
that  disqualification  provisions  will  not 
bar  a  veteran  from  benefits  for  more 
than  a  stated  period,  and  that  the  State's 
interpretation  and  application  of  its 
availabiUty  and  registration  require- 
ments, and  its  definition  of  unemploy- 
ment, will  be  controlling.  Disputed 
claims  would  be  adjudicated  by  State 
appeals  authorities.  Unlike  the  service- 
men's readjustment-allowance  program. 
no  appeal  from  a  State  tribunal  to  Fed- 
eral administrative  authority  is  provided 
under  this  proposal. 

Since  potential  claimants  may  come 
from  any  State  and  settle  down  in  an- 
other, it  is  particularly  desirable  to  re- 
duce the  volume  of  interstate  claims 
which  might  otherwise  be  filed.  The 
proposal  permits  the  veteran  to  file  his 
claim  and  have  his  benefit  rights  deter- 
mined under  either  the  law  of  the  State 
where  he  is  located  when  seeking  em- 
ployment, or  that  of  any  State  where  he 
has  worked  in  covered  employment  dur- 
ing the  preceding  18  months.  If  his 
claim  is  filed  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  his  rights  to  benefits  will  be  de- 
termined under  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  law,  as  is  provided 
by  H.  R.  5118.  Therefore  a  veteran  is 
free  to  leave  the  State  from  where  he 
entered  the  service. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  program 
will  not  interfere  with  prompt  reenlist- 
ment  of  servicemen  who  are  Tn^VIng  a 
career  of  mlUtary  service,  benefits  will 
not  be  payable  for  a  period  of  2  weeks 
following  discharge.  In  addition,  bene- 
fits will  not  be  payable  during  periods 
when  the  veteran  is  receiving  accrued 
armual  leave  following  discharge. 

The  high-benefit  States  will  not  suffer 
from  an  influx  of  unemployed,  as  all  un- 


employment benefit  payments  for  mili- 
tary service  are  reimbm-sable  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  program  envisaged  by  this  pro- 
posal would  call  for  administration  by 
the  exisUiig  State  emplojrment  security 
agencies,  under  the  terms  of  agreements 
between  the  States  and  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  proposal  would  permit 
that  Department  to  operate  the  program 
directly  in  any  State  which  did  not  enter 
into  such  an  agreement,  applying  the  law 
of  that  State.  In  this  respect  it  is  similar 
to  the  servicemen's  readjustment-allow- 
ance program  and  H.  R.  5118. 

The  Federal  Government  would  reim- 
burse the  States  for  the  benefits  paid  to 
veterans  over  and  above  the  amounts 
which  would  have  been  paid  under  the 
State  laws  based  upon  their  covered  em-  ^ 
ployment.  It  would  also  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  administration,  in  the  same  way 
as  it  pays  the  costs  of  present  State  em- 
ployment security  operations.  The  pro- 
visions covering  financial  arrangements, 
such  as  those,  for  example,  for  making 
payments  to  the  States,  and  certification 
•to  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  those  on  re- 
porting, consultation  with  the  States, 
penalties,  recovery,  and  recoupment,  are 
the  same  as  the  language  of  H.  R.  5118. 

Generally  speaking,  this  plan  would 
have  the  advantage  of  fitting  Into  the 
existing  Federal -State  employment  se- 
curity program  in  over-all  administrative 
terms;  the  States  would  deal  with  only 
one  Federal  agency,  as  compared  with 
two  under  the  servicemen's  readjust- 
ment allowance  program.  In  addition,  it 
avoids  the  undesirable  results  which  de- 
veloped from  the  authority  of  a  Federal 
ofiBcial  to  supersede,  on  appeals  imder 
the  servicemen's  readjustment  allowance 
program,  a  State  tribunal's  interpreta- 
tion of  State  law. 

Covering  veterans  under  the  Federal- 
State  program  in  this  way  would  give 
them  continuous  protection  whether 
they  are  in  private  life  or  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  would  lead  to  the  considera- 
tion of  veterans  as  though  they  had  been 
but  temporarily  removed  from  the  labor 
market.  This  attitude  would  help  to  pre- 
vent the  separation  of  ex-servicemen 
from  the  rest  of  the  civilian  population. 
By  requiring  that  the  veteran  seek  work 
and  file  benefit  claims  through  the  local 
ofiBces  of  the  employment  service,  his 
prompt  return  to  conditions  of  civilian 
Ufe  would  be  facilitated.  With  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  large  miUtary  establish- 
ment, it  appears  essential  that  those  who 
are  not  career  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  should  have  the  same  economic 
security,  when  they  return  to  civilian 
life,  as  they  would  have  had  if  they  had 
remained  in  civilian  employment. 

Although  there  is  no  Nation-wide  un- 
employment today,  there  could  well  be  In. 
the  near  future.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  unemployment  in  areas  where 
Industry  has  been  converting  from  the 
production  of  consumers'  goods  to  de- 
fense materiel  and  in  the  textile,  shoe, 
and  clothing  industries.  The  Individual 
veterun  v*  ho  is  unemployed,  even  though 
only  temporarily,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  after  having  made  so  many  sacri- 
fices for  all  of  us. 
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In  sximmation.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  for  two  reasons: 

First.  Financial  assistance  in  making 
the  transition  from  active  military  duty 
to  civilian  employment  should  be  guar- 
anteed every  veteran — even  though  he 
may  not  have  to  avail  himself  of  such 
aid;  even  in  a  period  of  full  emplo3rment, 
the  individual  veteran  may  not  make  the 
transition  immediately  and  thus  may 
have  a  short  period  of  hardship  and 
economic  anxiety. 

Second.  Many  Korean  conflict  veter- 
ans, because  of  their  youth,  went  directly 
into  military  service  from  schools  and 
colleges,  not  from  jobs  in  Government  or 
private  industry.  Therefore  no  employ- 
er-employee relationship  was  ever  es- 
tablished and  they  do  not  have  Jobs  to 
go  back  to.  neither  do  they  have  any  ac- 
cumulated credits  entitling  them  to 
State  unemployment  compensation. 


Why  We  Get  So  Little  for  So  Much 

2XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THS  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27. 19F2 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKo,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpa- 
reU: 

Wrt  Wz  Oct  So  Littlx  rom  So  Much 

A  few  days  ago  we  told  how  former  Air 
Secretary  Sjrmlngton  cut  military  bousing 
costs  In  Alaska  with  the  assistance  of  private 
builders. 

This  appears  to  have  been  an  isolated  in- 
stance of  economy.  Here  Is  what  Is  actually 
occ\irrlng  and  It  helps  to  explain  why  w« 
spend  so  much  on  miUtary  installations  and 
get  so  little  In  return. 

The  Wherry-Spence  act  allows  any  of  the 
military  services  to  draw  up  plans  for  a 
housing  project  and  let  dvUlan  builders 
sponsor  It. 

But  the  Army  engineers  continue  to  do 
most  of  the  building  and  they  need  $13,500 
to  build  a  family  house  the  Air  Force  can 
get  I  rom  private  contractors  for  (8.100.  under 
the  Wherry-Spence  act. 

The  Army  engineers  Insist  their  houses 
have  more  floor  and  closet  space  and  in 
some  instances  one  or  two  more  bedrooms 
than  the  Wherry-Spence  houses. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  detailed  comparison 
of  64  Army-englneer-bullt  houses  at  Lack- 
land Air  Force  base  near  San  Antonio  and  • 
typical  Wherry-Spence  house  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Army-englneer-bullt  ho\ise  has  oak 
floors:  that  accounted  for  $470  extra.  Its 
roof  cost  $280  more  than  a  Wherry-Spence 
roof.  The  kitchen  linoleum  cost  $15  more. 
It  spent  $100  more  than  the  private  contrac- 
tor hinges,  locks,  et  cetera.  Its  plimiblng 
was  more  expensive  by  $150.  Qas  fittings  cost 
$10  extra;  the  heating  plant  and  attic  fan 
an  extra  $300.  The  engineers'  electrical  sys- 
tem— for  160  amperes,  against  60  amperes  In 
a  Wherry-Spence  house — boosted  the  cost 
9160.    It  spent  $60  more  on  the  kitchen. 

The  engineers  built  only  four  houses  per 
acre.  Under  the  Wherry-Spence  plan,  the 
average  Is  10  per  acre. 

Outside,  the  engineers  went  in  for  under- 
ground  wiring,   which   cost  an   extra  $63. 


Surveys  and  profit  differential  added  another 
$800. 

Another  5  to  15  percent  went  for  red  tape, 
rigid  specifications,  and  inspection. 

The  trouble  Is  that  everything  the  armed 
services  do  Is  snarled  up  in  red  tape  and 
costs  much  more  than  necessary. 

The  armed  services  simply  do  not  know 
anything  about  economy  and  as  a  rule  dont 
care. 

They  pile  mistakes  on  top  of  mistakes  and 
the  wonder  is  that  they  get  anything  done. 

That's  why  the  billions  appropriated  for 
defense  buy  so  little  In  actual  fighting 
strength. 


Payment  of  Pensions  to  Veterans  of  the 
Philippine  Inrnrrection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MnnnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATIVE3 

Thursday.  March  27.  1952 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  petition  No.  648,  which  vas  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  on  March  24.  1952 : 

PrnnoN  No.  648 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 

Tour  petitioners  representing  a  majority 
of  the  known  surviving  veterans  who  served 
in  armed  conflicts,  upon  the  orders  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  the  PhUlpplne  Islands,  from  July  4.  1902. 
to  January  1,  1914,  and  who  represent  a  ma- 
jority of  the  known  widows  and  other  sur- 
viving dependents  of  deceased  veterans  who 
so  served,  respectfully  showeth: 

1.  That  amendment  I  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  guarantees 
to  yoxir  peutloners  the  right  to  present  the 
following  grievances  to  this  honorable  body; 
and 

Your  petitioners  do  further  show: 

a.  That  during  tne  year  of  1900.  In  the 
spirit  of  that  grea"  and  traditional  benevo- 
lence and  grace  which  It  hath  ever  shown 
toward  all  veterans,  the  Congress  did  enact, 
and  the  President  did  approve.  Public  Law 
356.  which  law  wisely  authorised  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  service  pensions  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War.  the 
PhUlpplne  Insurrection,  and  the  China  Re- 
lief l^edltlon,  more  generally  known  as  the 
Boxer  Rebellion,  and  to  certain  siirvivors  of 
th    said  veterans:  and 

Tour  petitioners  further  show: 

3.  That  It  wzM  the  clear  and  apeclfle  Intent 
at  the  Congrees.  in  enacting  the  said  law. 
to  authorize  the  paynMnt  of  the  said  senrlc* 
pensions  to  all  honorably  discharged  persona 
who  served  90  days  or  more  In  the  military 
and  naval  service  during  the  Philippine  In- 
surrection: but  that  notwithstanding  that 
clear  and  specific  intent  certain  veterans. 
and  Uiw  i^orvlvars  of  the  said  veterans.  rei>> 
resented  by  your  petitioners,  have  been  de- 
nied the  pensions  so  authorised  by  that 
agency  of  Government  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecution of   the   said    Public   Law   256;    and 

Your  petitioners  further  show: 

4.  That  although  it  hath  ever  been  the 
desire  of  the  Congress  to  aid  your  petitioners 
by  enacting  further  legislation  to  require  the 
payment  of  said  pensiooks  to  the  veterans 
and  survivors  of  veterans  named  by  peti- 
tioners, the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
War  Department,  now  the  Department  of 


the  Army,  have  grevlously  wronged  the  said 
veterans  and  the  survivors  of  said  veterans, 
by  the  submission  of  false,  misleading,  de- 
ceptive, immaterial  >nd  prejudicial  state- 
ments to  numerous  congressional  committees 
for  the  specifc  purpose  of  influencing  the 
Congress  to  reject  the  humbls  pleas  of  your 
petitioners;  and 
Your  petitioners  further  show: 

5.  That  notwttnstandlng  the  hostile  acta 
of  the  named  agencies  of  Government,  the 
Congress,  in  1944,  did  by  unanimous  vote, 
enact  legislation  to  pension  the  named  vet- 
erans and  survivors,  but  that  upon  the  ad- 
vice and  insistence  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, the  President  declined  to  approve 
the  said  legislation;  and 

Your  petitioners  further  show: 

6.  That  veterans  represented  by  them  were 
engaged  In  boetllities  with  hostile  natives 
In  the  Philippine  Islands  for  a  period  of 
more  than  11  years:  thet  during  those  years, 
no  less  than  108  battles  were  fought  and 
that  the  veterans  of  those  engagements  were 
awarded  the  same  War  Department  medals 
as  those  who  served  in  the  PblUpplns  Insur- 
rection prior  to  July  4.  1903;  and 

Your  petitioners  further  show: 

7.  That  according  to  the  Veteran:'  Admin- 
istration the  averag>  age  of  the  named  bw- 
vlving  veterans  Is  now  T7  years:  that  some 
of  them  are  now  in  a  state  of  poverty:  that 
few  of  them  due  to  their  extreme  age  and 
physical  disabilities,  are  capable  of  earning 
a  support  and  that  if  the  Congress  does  not 
speedUy  enact  the  required  legislation  that 
all  will  have  died  without  receiving  the  ben- 
efits originally  authorised  by  the  CongrMs; 
and 

Your  petitioners  further  show: 

8.  That  there  are  now  pending  before  the 
said  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  at  least 
three  blUs.  either  of  which,  if  enacted  Into 
law.  would,  at  small  cost  to  the  Government, 
afford  the  named  veterans  and  survivors  a 
small  measure  of  relief  in  their  declining 
years — although  neither  bill  would  iootw 
the  many  thousands  of  dollars,  yea  millions, 
wrongly  withheld  for  a  period  of  more  than 
81  years;   wherefore — 

Your  petitioners  hiunbly  pray: 
That  the  House  of  Representatives  do  at>- 
thorlae  petitioner's  rsfvceentative  to  appear 
before  the  said  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  the  purpose  of  presenting  evldenes 
In  support  of  the  cited  grievances  and  that 
some  one  of  the  mentioned  bills  be  speedUy 
enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatii 
Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient 
vants, 
PuumNx-Pscinc  Waa  VarxaAMs, 
K.  O.  YsaaiKCToiv. 

Nmtional  Commander. 
Attest: 

CHSXLn  V.  Suvaws. 

National  Adiutant. 


!■  Coi  Wf  Trast 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 


HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  March  4. 1952 

Mr.  HAGEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  we  have  seen  the  phrase  "In  Ood 
We  Trust"  on  the  coins  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  taken  the  words  pretty 
much  for  granted,  and  few  of  us  have 
given  thought  as  to  how  the  phrase  orig- 
inated or  why  It  is  used  on  our  coins. 

The  story  of  this  phrase  Is  a  simple 
but  dramatic  one  and  bears  telling  In 
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these  days  when  we  are  likely  to  leave 
God  out  of  our  national  planning. 

The  following  article  on  how  the 
phrase  came  to  be  used  on  our  coins 
is  reprinted  from  the  National  Grange 
Monthly,  organ  of  the  National  Orange, 
for  March  1952.  I  commend  it  to  all 
Members  of  tiie  Congress  and  readers  of 

the  CONGRKSSIONAL  RECORD. 

"Ik    Ooo    Wi    Tstrar"— Th«    Stoit    or    a 

PHSAsn— No  Natiow  Can  Bs  Stsono  Ex- 

czrr  IK  THx  SracNOTH  or  Goo 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Watktnson  was  troubled. 
In  his  small  parish  at  RldleyvlUe.  Pa.,  he 
brooded  over  the  low  ebb  of  Union  fortunes 
after  Fort  Sumter  and  Bull  Run.  He  de- 
plored the  gocUessncss  of  a  Nation  already  7 
months  In  ctvU  war. 

One  cheerless  November  day  in  1861  he 
sat  down  at  tne  antique  desk  in  his  rectory 
and  wn  te  a  letter  of  singular  eloquence  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy. 

"One  fact  touching  our  currency  has  hith- 
erto been  seriously  overlooked."  he  wrote.  "I 
mean  the  recognition  of  the  Almighty  God'  in 
some  form  or  our  coins.  What  if  our  Re- 
public were  now  shattered  beyond  recogni- 
tion? Would  not  the  antiquaries  of  succeed- 
ing centuries  rightly  reason  from  our  past 
that  we  were  i  heathen  nation?" 

Proposing  s  motto  on  the  theme  of  "God. 
Liberty,  Law.'  he  concluded:  "This  would 
relieve  us  of  the  Ignominy  of  heathenism. 
This  would  place  us  openly  under  the  divine 
protection  ««  have  personally  claimed. 
Prom  my  heart  I  have  felt  our  national 
shame  in  disowning  Ood  as  not  the  least 
of  our  preser  t   national  disasters." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Tressury  was  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  one  of  Lincoln's  ablest  Cabinet 
members.  Later  he  was  to  become  Chief 
Justice  of  thn  United  States,  and  it  was  in 
his  honor  thftt  the  Chase  National  Bank  of 
the  city  of  New  York  was  named  in  1877. 

The  Secretary,  deep  in  problems  of  financ- 
ing the  war,  read  this  letter  from  the  Rev- 
erend If.  R.  Watkinson  and  promptly  recog- 
nized the  merit  of  his  plea.  Within  a  week 
he  had  dispatched  a  note  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  In  Philadelphia,  James  PoUock: 

"No  nation  can  be  strong  except  in  the 
strength  of  Ood."  he  wrote,  echoing  the 
sentiments  of  the  clergyman,  "or  safe  except 
in  His  defence.  The  trust  of  our  people  in 
Ood  should  bt  declared  on  our  national  coins. 

"You  will  therefore  cause  a  device  to  be 
prepared  without  unnecessary  delay  with  a 
motto  expressing  in  the  fewest  and  tersest 
words  possible  this  national  recognition." 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  acted  quickly  on 
the  Secretary's  order.  Before  the  year  was 
out  a  bronni  pattern  for  a  910  gold  piece 
with  the  motto  "Ood,  Our  Tnut"  had  been 
submitted.  .Shortly  thereafter  "Our  Coun- 
try. Our  Ood"  was  suggested.  But  it  was  not 
untU  1864  that  "In  God  We  Trust"  first  ap- 
peared on  a  United  States  coin,  a  2-cent 
piece.  Salmon  P.  Chase  hlmselt  had  pro- 
posed this  inscription. 

Today  this  motto  has  the  ring  of  timeless- 
ress.  as  though  it  had  been  given  on  tableU 
t>f  stone  to  the  founding  fathers  of  a  repub- 
tlc  conceived  In  a  deeply  religious  spirit.  Yet 
untU  1864  our  country's  moneys  bore  only 
practical  and  mundane  slogans,  such  as  the 
terse  injunction  "Mind  Your  Business"  on 
the  Puglo  cent.  Issued  in  1787  as  the  first 
coin  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Most  United  States  coins  in  circulation 
today  bear  the  inscription  "In  God  We 
Trust."  Silver  doUars.  half-dollars,  and 
quarters  wen*  minted  with  the  motto  in  1866 
and  have  caiTled  It  ever  since.  It  first  ap- 
peared on  the  penny  in  1909.  but  not  on  the 
dime  until  1916.  The  5-cent  piece  carried 
the  motto  from  1866  to  1883,  and  after  a  long 
resumed  It  in  1938. 


Joveulc  DeUnqiency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  Nxw  Toas 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  my  remarks  in  the  March  18  Rkcokd. 
I  include  the  eighth  of  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  Juvenile  delinquency  by  Judge 
Victor  B.  Wylegala,  children's  court 
Judge  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges: 
CoDX   Drawn    as   Protcction    Disrxoaxosd — 

STATtms,   Unknown    to   Many,   Contain 

Rvixs  roa  Youths  Attxndino  Placis  or 

Amusement 

(This  is  the  eighth  In  a  series  of  articles 
by  Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala  of  chUdren's 
court,  authority  on  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  head  of  the  National  Council  of  Juve- 
nUe  Court  Judges.  Today's  article  reveals 
an  alarming  lack  of  enforcement  of  laws 
that  prohibit  children  from  going  unat- 
tended to  bowling  alleys,  wrestling  matches, 
poolrooms,  movies,  and  other  places  of  en- 
tertainment where  they  may  run  into  bad 
examples  that  may  lead  to  delinquency. 
Future  articles  to  appear  dally  in  this  space 
will  concern  the  role  of  the  courts  In  curb- 
ing and  rehabUltating  delinquents.) 

(By   Victor  B.   Wylegala   as   told   to   Lee 
Griggs) 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  we  have  Juvenile 
delinquents  In  our  society  Is  the  appalling 
lack  of  enforcement  of  laws  calculated  to 
keep  our  youth  from  forming  bad  associa- 
tions. 

The  poolrooms,  bUliard  halls,  bowling 
alleys,  movie  theaters,  and  professional  ring 
sporting  evenU  our  youngsters  attend  are 
aU  potential  breeding  grounds  for  delin- 
quency. Laws  were  made  to  keep  children 
away  from  these  plsces  except  when  accom- 
panied by  a  parent,  guardian,  or  adult  au- 
thorized by  a  parent. 

Few  parents  know  that: 

No  Juvenile,  accompanied  by  an  adult  or 
not.  can  attend  a  weekly  wrestling  program 
in  Memorial  Auditorium. 

No  unaccompanied  Juvenile  can  attend  a 
movie  at  any  time  except  when  the  theater 
provides  a  matron. 

No  unaccompanied  Juvenile  can  attend  a 
bowling  alley  at  any  time,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  that  alley  serves  alcoholic 
beverages. 

aZASONS    OIVZH 

Laws  are  specific  on  these  matters,  and 
there's  a  good  reason  for  It.  Children  can 
come  In  contact  with  unsavory  people  or 
circumstances,  in  pool  rooms,  billiard  halls, 
and  bowling  alleys.  Movie  theaters  and  pro- 
fessional wrestling  and  boxing  are  off 
bounds,  because  kids  may  see  things  that 
are  not  good  for  young  and  impressionable 
eyes.  These  places  can  sow,  by  example,  the 
first  seeds  of  delinquency.  Late  hours  that 
may  be  involved  in  frequenting  such  places 
could  expose  a  youngster  to  bad  element*. 

Yet  these  laws  are  being  violated  hundreds 
of  times  a  day  in  Buffalo.  The  community 
cries  out  for  curbs  on  delinquency.  It's 
about  time  we  stopped  yelling  and  started 
doing.  The  legal  power  to  avoid  contact 
with  delinquent  influences  Is  there.  Why 
not  use  It? 

Section  9118  of  the  Penal  Code  says: 

"No  person  under  the  age  of  18  shaU  par- 
ticipate in  any  profssslonal  boxing.  tpKxing, 


or  wrestling  match  or  exhibition,  and  no 
person  under  16  shall  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend thereat  as  a  spectator." 

What  could  be  more  clear?  Yet  groups 
of  youngsters  are  admitted  to  the  auditorium 
Friday  nights  to  witness  so-called  wrestling 
exhibitions. 

At  these  affairs  all  considerations  of 
sportsmanship,  fair  play  between  ccHitestants 
and  proper  enforcement  of  rules  by  referees 
are  so  neglected  that  It's  laughable.  Ama- 
teur matches  are  fine  for  attendance  and 
participation.  No  one  can  object  to  the 
Golden  Gloves,  but  they're  healthy  and  on 
the  level. 

Boy  Scout  groups  attended  the  wrestling 
matches  frequently  in  the  past.  These 
youngsters  have  been  taught  sportsmanship 
and  fair  play.  They  must  think  twice  after 
seeing  these  farcical  shows,  especially  when 
their  very  presence  violates  the  law  they  are 
taught  to  respect. 

Section  484  of  the  Penal  Code  takes  care 
of  the  other  places  specifically. 

"Any  i)erson  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
who  admits  or  allows  to  remain  In  any  dance 
house,  public  pool  or  blUlard  room,  public 
bowling  alley,  theater,  skating  rink,  or  mov- 
ing-plcture  performance  •  •  •  any  child 
actuaUy  or  apparently  under  the  age  of  16 
years  unless  accompanied  by  its  parent  or 
guardian  or  an  adult  person  authorized  by 
its  parent  or  guardian." 

Pretty  cut  and  dried.  Isn't  It?  Then  why 
is  It  Ignored?    You  tell  me. 

Note  that  the  law  states  "actually  or  ap- 
parently" under  16.  This  provision  makes  it 
Inexcusable  for  such  forbidden  places  to 
cater  to  Juveniles.  The  burden  of  the  law  is 
properly  upon  the  person  benefiting  from 
the  transaction.  The  proof  of  age,  though, 
is  up  to  the  child.  He  can  be  21  and  refused 
as  apparently  under  16  If  he  cant  prove  he 
Is  not  a  Juvenile. 

The  old  dodge,  used  especially  with  girls, 
of  "she  didn't  look  a  day  under  19"  holds  no 
water.  If  a  proprietor  hasn't  the  perception 
to  spot  a  Juvenile  when  he  sees  one,  he 
shouldn't  be  in  business.  Operators  of  such 
entertainment  places  are  aoaong  our  worst 
obstructors  In  the  fight  to  curb  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

The  only  exception  that  can  or  should  be 
made  to  section  484  Is  provision  for  admis- 
sion to  these  places  If  a  supervised  school 
activity  is  going  on  there.  This  Is  most 
often  the  case  with  movie  bouses  and  bowl- 
ing alleys.  School  activities  carried  on  in 
pool  rooms  are  being  held  In  the  wrong  place. 

theatcr  thefts  crrxD 

Movie  houses  should  enforce  the  law  for 
their  own  good,  although  many  of  them 
don't.  Vandalism  and  thievery  ran  rife  in 
these  places  not  long  ago  in  a  series  of 
flourishing  rackets.  Woman  moviegoers  put 
their  purses  and  coats  on  adjoining  empty 
seats.  Juveniles  got  Into  theaters  by  getting 
sympathetic  adults  to  buy  their  tickets. 
While  the  voman  watched  the  show,  a 
youngster  crept  up  the  aisle,  rifled  her  purse 
unnoticed,  and  crawled  away  In  the  darkness. 
It  worked  beautifully  as  the  patron  didn't 
discover  the  loss  until  ready  to  leave  the 
theater. 

Fortunately,  there  hasn't  been  much  of 
this  thievery  of  late.  But  vandals  still  are 
ripping  seats,  throwing  refuse  and  annoying 
patrons  in  theaters.  Stricter  enforcement  of 
the  law  would  keep  them  from  being  there 
without  proper  escort  in  the  flrst  place. 

Although  no  law  forbids  Juveniles  seeing 
tMsketball  and  hockey  games  at  Memorial 
Auditorium,  a  closer  watch  should  be  kept 
on  youngsters.  For  years  vandalism  has 
flourished  there  on  a  big  scale. 

Juveniles  pull  fire  alarm  boxes,  break  btm- 
dreds  of  glass  panes  In  ramp  and  buttress 
lights,  steal  light  bulbs,  waajyacaa  llatuieac 
and  bronae  door  ptatea.  cUmb  boMlBg  walls.. 
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dcCacv  corrldon,  break  outakte  wlodowi, 
omtum  fire  extinguishers,  break  down  doors. 
and  Jlnuny  locks.  Thej  roam  the  parking 
lots,  breaking  windows  and  rifling  cars.  In 
the  old  Broadway  Auditorium,  they  used  to 
sneak  In  and  play  high  over  the  arena  floor 
on  perUous  catwalks,  endangering  themselyea 
and  those  below. 

Other  violations  occnr  dally  In  regard  to 
child  labor  laws.  In  a  few  non-hazardoxis 
occupations,  youths  orer  14  and  under  16 
can  get  permits  '■o  work  during  nonschool 
hours,  but  never  after  6  p.  m.  There  must 
be  dozens  of  youngsters  under  16  sticking 
pins  In  bowling  alleys  well  Into  the  nlgbt. 
Under  these  laws,  not  only  the  owner  of  the 
place  Is  liable  for  punishment.  The  door- 
man, the  bartender,  even  the  Janitor  can  be 
prosecuted. 

How  can  enforcement  be  carried  oat  with 
so  many  violations  occurring  dally?  The 
police  can  help,  but  the  Job  Is  so  staggering 
they  couldn't  handle  the  burden  with  the 
approximately  1.500  men  on  the  force.  They 
couldn't  do  It  with  10.000. 

This  puts  It  squarely  up  to  you  and  me — 
Ifr.  and  Mrs.  Buffalo.  Parents,  professional 
men.  people  In  all  walks  of  life  c:in  and  must 
help  by  obeying  the  law  conscientiously  and 
not  Just  when  a  policeman  Is  looking.  Laws 
were  not  made  to  be  broken.  There  must  be 
•  moral  reawakening  In  society.  If  laws  are 
outmoded  they  should  be  changed,  but  the 
principle  remains. 

The  laws  respecting  Juveniles  were  passed 
because  at  the  time  of  their  adoption  the 
prohibited  amusements  were  being  con- 
ducted In  a  mcvally  injurious  way.  If  their 
character  has  been  Improved  to  the  public's 
satisfaction,  the  laws  should  be  repealed. 
But  I  don't  think  you  11  find  many  people 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  "improved"  char- 
acter of  our  pool  halls  or  even  wrestling 
matches. 

As  for  movies,  parents  should  know  what 
kind  of  pictures  are  flashing  before  the 
child's  eyes,  and  make  sure  they  are  all  right 
tor  his  or  her  age.  maturity  and  tmderstand- 
Ing.  What  may  be  harmful  to  one  child  may 
not  affect  another  of  Identical  age. 

Only  parents  can  Judge  thU  Intangible 
quality,  and  they  should  Judge  It  wisely.  It 
Is  of  Incalculable  importance  to  the  child's 
future  development.  Amusement  prohibi- 
tions for  Juveniles  are  aimed  at  helping  par- 
ents keep  a  closer  watch  on  their  offspring 
and  to  guard  more  effectively  against  delin- 
quent development. 

JuBt  as  parents  watch  what  goes  toto  m 
child's  stomach  by  feeding  >»»t«  a  healtby 
diet,  so  they  must  watch  even  more  alertly 
what  goes  Into  his  mind.  For  parents  and 
the  community  will  determine  whether  the 
youngster  of  today  becomes  the  banker  or 
the  bank  robber  of  tomorrow. 
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HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PXMMflTI.VAMU 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKMTATIVBS 
Thursday.  March  27. 1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
learc  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OBO.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  March  10.  1952,  titled  "The 
Courier": 

COUXIZB 


Anot^er  measure  of  the  Kremlin's  blight- 
ing effect  on  human  socletv  is  the  fact  that 


the  United  States  has  now  pot  Into  operation 
a  little  ship  whose  sole  fimctlon  will  be  to 
sail  the  seas  as  a  roving  radio  station  de- 
signed to  penetrate  the  Iron  curtain  with  at 
least  a  modicum  of  light  and  truth.  That 
such  a  vessel  should  have  to  exist  in  this 
supermodem  age — an  age  of  Instantaneous 
communication — constitutes  in  Itself  a 
damning  indictment  of  the  system  that  has 
forced   It  into  being. 

That  system — the  Soviet  system — haa 
within  its  ruthless  grip  himdreds  of  millions 
of  people.  These  people,  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia and  all  the  satellite  lands,  have  been 
completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Regimented,  oppresaed.  rigidly  barred  from 
outside  Information,  terrorised  by  the  secret 
police,  and.  In  general,  forced  to  accept  the 
most  miserable  kind  of  material  and  spir- 
itual living  conditions,  they  have  been  sub- 
jected at  the  same  time  to  a  never-ending 
barrage  of  monstrous  propaganda.  The 
propaganda,  on  which  the  Kremlin  and  ita 
puppet  tyrannies  have  been  spending  vast 
sums,  is  made  up  almo6t  exclusively  of  gi- 
gantic fslsehoods  calculated  to  destroy  the 
meaning  of  meaning,  turn  reality  upside 
down,  create  an  impenetrable  wall  of  mis- 
understanding, and  brew  a  great  boiling 
broth  of  fear  and  hatred  against  the  free 
nations,  particularly  the  United  States. 

To  cope  with  this  systematic  effort  to 
obstruct  peace  and  i>oison  the  life  of  the 
world,  the  free  nations  have  been  striving, 
with  such  programs  as  the  Voice  of  America, 
to  cut  through  the  miasma  of  lies  and  twoad- 
cast  the  truth  to  the  masses  behind  the  Iron 
curtain.  But  the  truth  has  had  a  hard  time 
getting  In  against  the  Soviet  Jamming  tech- 
nique that  has  been  fliling  the  air  waves, 
night  and  day,  with  electronic  shrieks  snd 
howls.  That  is  why  our  country  has  devel- 
oped the  new  seagoing  radio  station.  The 
ship — a  Coast  Guard  cutter  aptly  named 
Courier — Is  equipped  with  transmitting 
facilities  powerful  and  mobile  enough  to 
promise  a  lot  of  headaches  for  the  Jammers. 
Certainly,  as  the  President  has  said  in  put- 
ting the  vessel  Into  service,  it  promises  to  be 
highly  effective  In  helping  to  get  oxu-  messa^ 
through  to  the  oppressed  over  the  heads  of 
the  oppressors. 

The  message,  as  Ifr.  Truman  has  summed 
It  up,  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  that  our  coun- 
try is  eager  to  cooperate,  like  a  good  neigh- 
bor, with  all  countries;  that  we  are  the 
friends  of  the  people  of  Russia.  China,  and 
the  other  lands  whose  nilers  are  now  assail- 
ing us;  that  there  are  no  differences  between 
us  that  cannot  be  amicably  settled  if  tboae 
r\ilers  will  turn  from  their  senseless  policy 
of  hate  and  terror;  that  we  and  our  allies 
are  arming  to  defend  otuselves  only  because 
the  aggression  of  the  Kremlin  and  its  puppet 
regimes  has  forced  us  to  do  so;  and  that  tbm 
United  States,  despite  the  storm  ot  false- 
hood that  the  Communists  have  loosed  upon 
the  world,  realiaes  that  the  vast  majority  of 
men  and  women  behind  the  iron  curtain.  If 
they  were  at  liberty  to  choose,  would  Join 
with  the  fret  nations  In  banishing  the  fear 
of  war  and  establishing  a  decent  and  lasting 
peace. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  the  Courier 
can  help  to  spread  this  message,  and  it  needs 
to  be  spread.  Nevertheless,  especially  in 
view  of  the  all-out  Soviet  drive  to  maintain 
the  iron  curtain  aiul  liquidate  dissenters, 
only  the  naive  will  expect  magic  from  words 
of  good  will.  The  words  are  Important,  of 
course,  but  they  are  important  merely  In  the 
sense  of  supplementing  our  other  efforts — 
particularly  in  the  field  of  building  up 
armed  strength — to  persuade  the  Kremlin 
to  change  for  the  better.  In  the  last  analy. 
sis.  unless  that  strength  becomes  truly  for- 
midable, the  words  themselves  can  do  little 
in  behalf  of  the  truth  that  makes  men  free. 


AMrets  of  Ladsay  C  Warrea,  Coap- 
troOcr  General  af  the  United  SUtet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  iLLzmna 

IN  TBS  HOUSI  OF  R£PR£SKNTATIVE8 

Wednesdaw.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  la 
an  address  made  recently  by  Lindsay  C. 
Warren.  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  the  nonpartiann  and  non- 
poUUcal  agent  of  the  Congreai  for  check- 
ing on  the  Government's  financial  trans- 
actions. The  nonpoliUcal  character  of 
the  address  Is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  given  in  substance  before 
two  groups  of  different  political  faiths, 
the  Woman's  National  Democratic  Club 
and  the  new  Republican  Members  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress.  Mr.  Warren 
tells  of  the  part  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  ia  playing  in  auditing  and  report- 
ing on  our  vast  defense  emergency 
spending  program  and  gives  some  hard- 
hitting advice  on  what  to  do  to  bring 
about  a  higher  standard  of  ethical  con- 
duct in  Government  business. 

I  include  the  following  text  of  Mr. 
Warren's  address  in  the  Rxcord  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

I  have  said  many  times  during  my  27  yeara 
in  Washington  that  there  are  both  rewards 
and  penalties  In  the  public  service.  Today 
I  am  enjoying  one  of  the  rewards. 

Since  you  let  me  select  my  topic.  I  cboet 
the  one  which  Is  cloeeeti  to  my  heart:  "The 
General  Accounting  CAoe.  its  mission  and 
Its  opportunities  for  service  In  these  days 
of  super  government  and  defense  emergeiicy 
spending." 

It  Is  said  that  after  bearing  Daniel  Webster 
speak.  David  Crockett  said  to  him:  "I  had 
heard  that  you  were  a  very  great  man.  but 
I  don't  think  so.  I  beard  you  speak  and 
understood  every  word  you  said."  II  I  am 
forced  to  use  a  few  technical  words  in  de- 
scribing our  Job,  please  don't  think  I'm  Juet 
trying  to  prove  that  I  am  a  great  man. 

"The  General  Accounting  OOkx  Is  the  non- 
partisan and  nonpoUtlcal  agency  of  the  Con- 
gress for  checking  on  the  Government's  A« 
nanrlal  transactions.  The  Office  is  headed 
by  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral.  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
conaent  of  the  Senate  for  15  years,  but  not 
removable  except  by  the  Congress.  It  oper- 
ates as  part  of  oxir  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances under  the  Constitution.  "That  system 
has  protected  our  democratic  processes  and 
prevented  us  from  ever  having  our  tax  money 
spent  by  executive  flat.  The  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1031  gave  the  OfBce  gen- 
erally the  duty  of  auditing  and  settling  pub- 
lic accounu,  setUlng  and  adjusting  claims 
for  and  against  the  Government,  and  pre- 
scribing appropriation  accounting  systems 
for  the  Government. 

The  position  some  xmlnformed  persons  as- 
cribe to  the  General  Accounting  Oflloe  as 
arbiter  of  Government  expenditures  Is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  story  of  the  Italian  recently 
arrived  in  this  country  who  attended  some 
b— sball  games  and  became  quite  a  fan.  In 
discussing  the  game  with  a  friend  one  day. 
he  conflded  that  he  dldnt  imdersUnd  about 
the  "ump." 

"The  umpb^?"  his  friend  said.  "What's 
the  matter  with  him?" 
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"Well."  said  the  Italian,  "he  no  throwa  da 
ball,  he  no  hltu  da  baU.  he  Justa  standa 
round  and  maka  da  trouble." 

I  hope  to  convince  you  that  quite  to  the 
contrary  of  the  impression  of  the  Italian 
about  the  umpire,  we  serve  a  real  ptirpose  and 
render  a  constructive  service  in  the  Oovern- 
ment  fiscal  field. 

The  Oeneral  Accounting  Ofllce  today  Is  far 
different  from  the  ofllce  I  first  saw  In  1940. 
Just  about  that  time  the  Government's  ex- 
penditures began  increasing  astronomically 
dus  to  the  defense  and  war  effort.  I  soon 
concluded  thst  the  old  methods  could  not 
keep  pace  with  these  accelerating  operations. 
After  VJ-day  we  made  accounting  Improve- 
nient  the  No.  1  project  of  the  oOce.  Con- 
gress supplied  the  necessary  legislation  deal- 
ing with  such  subjects  as  commercial -type 
audits  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  Gov- 
ernment corporations.  Improved  Government 
property  accounting  and  auditing,  and  mod- 
ernisation of  Post  OfBce  Department  ac- 
counting and  auditing. 

ThU  leglslativs  activity  was  dlnuuced  by 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1960.  President  Truman  in  signing  the 
act  cited  It  as  the  most  Important  in  lU 
fleld  since  1931.  It  Is  a  great  step  toward 
fuU  dlsoloetire  for  the  benefit  of  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  taxpayer  of  what 
hsppens  to  the  public  funds. 

The  act  embodies  the  principles  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Joint  accounting  improve- 
ment program  begun  in  1947  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastn-y,  John  W.  Snyder;  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  then  James  K. 
Webb;  and  myself,  in  collstKtrstion  with  all 
other  agencies  of  the  Government.  It  in- 
cludes provlslcms  recognising  the  broader  and 
more  flexible  methods  of  auditing  Oovern- 
ment  expenditures  which  we  in  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Ofllce  had  initiated,  including 
provision  for  \is  to  make  selective  audits  at 
the  site  of  agency  operations. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
an  annual  Joint  meeting  with  Mr.  Snyder  and 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Lawton,  the  present  Director 
of  the  Budget,  to  review  accomplishments  of 
our  Joint  accounting  program.  Some  of  the 
things  reported  would  amaae  anyone  who 
had  not  doaely  foUowed  the  program.  Al- 
though the  new  accounting  legislation  has 
been  In  effect  only  a  little  over  a  year,  an  en- 
tire division  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  been  abollahed,  cutting  out  nearly 
800  Jobs  in  oiur  office  alons  at  an  annual 
salary  saving  of  SI. 000.000.  Thousands  of 
warrants  previously  required  in  connection 
with  Government  fiscal  transactions  have 
been  eliminated,  saving  as  much  as  30  or 
more  days  in  making  funds  available  for  dis- 
bursement, under  methods  equally  or  more 
safe  than  the  old  ones.  Reclassification  of 
accounts  and  Increased  tempo  of  cooperative 
work  in  Identifying  business- type  operations 
enabled  almost  twice  as  many  business-type 
presentations  in  the  1953  budget  as  those 
for  1963. 

We  dlscvissed  the  tremendous  achievement 
of  the  Post  OfBce  Department  with  assistance 
of  the  Joint  program  staff,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  and  the  banking  system  of  the 
country.  In  completely  revamping  the 
money-order  system  as  of  July  1,  1961.  This 
was  the  biggest  procedural  conversion  ever 
undertaken.  It  Involves  the  Issuance,  pay- 
ment, accounting,  and  auditing  of  400,000,- 
000  money  orders  a  year,  originating  at  42,000 
points.  These  orders  If  stacked  on  top  of 
each  other  would  reach  a  height  of  43  mUas. 
The  new  mechanized  procedures  made  It 
possible  to  eliminate  separate  preparation  of 
3.000.000  cards  a  year  for  accounting  and 
audit  purposes.  The  new  sirstem  Installed 
by  the  Post  OfBce  Department  eliminated 
900.000  checks  and  700  positions  in  the  De- 
partment. 
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This  Is  Just  one  example  of  the  improve- 
ments being  made  by  many  agencies  on  their 
own  initiative  with  the  inspiration  and  as- 
sistance of  our  small  accounting  systems 
staff  under  the  Joint  program. 

We  have  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  our 
feet  in  msking  Improvements  and  in  mod- 
ernization of  our  own  OfBce.  We  have  abol- 
ished some  divisions  and  created  others.  We 
have  extended  our  comprehensive  audit  of 
Government  agencies  to  some  31  agencies  or 
major  parts  of  agencies.  Including  some  of 
the  large  fleld  installations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  covers  not  only  the  re- 
ceipt and  disbursement,  but  the  appUcatlon 
of  pubUc  funds.  The  audits  are  made  in  the 
ofBoes  of  the  agencies.  The  better  the  qual- 
ity of  the  agency's  accounts,  internal  con- 
trol, and  observance  of  governing  statutes, 
the  less  detailed  auditing  by  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Ofllce  is  required.  We  expect  to 
have  all  slgnlflcant  operating  programs  in 
the  civilian  agencies  under  comprehensive  or 
other  site  audit  by  June  30,  1953.  Otir  audits 
of  es  Government  corporations  are  up  to 
date. 

On  January  18  I  consolidated  four  of  oar 
auditing  divisions,  emplojrlng  over  3,400  peo- 
ple. Into  a  new  Division  of  Audits.  The  con- 
solidation wm  achieve  real  economies  by 
cutting  out  duplication  of  administration 
and  will  enable  a  far  better  and  more  pro- 
ductive utilization  of  our  audit  personneL 
The  Division  Is  headed  by  our  sa-year-old 
Director  of  Audits,  Ted  B.  WestfaU,  Just 
awarded  a  citation  by  our  Junior  chamber  of 
commerce  as  one  of  the  outstanding  young 
men  in  Oovemment. 

By  constant  surveys  of  our  work  and  im- 
provement of  our  procedwes.  It  has  been 
possible  since  April  1946  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  our  employees  from  14,904  to  shout 
6.500.  Our  budget  estimates  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  are  based  on  an  average  of  6.560 
employees.  We  are  one  of  the  few  Oovem- 
ment agencies  aaklng  for  less  monsy  for  sala- 
ries for  the  next  fiscal  year  than  t<x  1952. 

Raving  gone  through  this  period  of  voliui- 
tary  contraction,  1  can  testify  that  reduc- 
ing pains  can  be  as  bad  as  growing  pains. 
I  hsve  often  said  that  there  is  not  an  agency 
in  the  Government  that  cannot  reduce  Its 
personnel  If  it  wants  to  do  so  and  has  the 
courage  to  go  through  with  it.  I  know  this 
is  more  easily  said  than  done.  I  had  an 
agency  head  tell  me  last  year,  "I  know  I 
have  got  too  many  people.  But  I  wouldn't 
go  through  what  you  have  gone  through  for 
anything  in  the  book." 

One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  efficiency 
and  economy  when  It  comes  to  this  ques- 
tion of  reduction  In  force  is  the  clvU  service 
laws  and  regulations  made  pursuant  to  law. 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, or  any  of  Its  meml>ers.  who  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  cooperate  with  us. 
I  think  Bob  Ramspeck's  return  to  the  Oov- 
emment has  given  a  tremendous  lift  not 
only  to  personnel  people,  but  to  all  career 
•people  and  all  those  who  are  working  to 
help  the  Government  do  a  better  Job. 
Neither  am  I  thinking  of  veterans'  prefer- 
ence. I  do  believe  that  tome  of  the  worst 
Impact  of  a  reduction  In  force  on  agency 
operations  could  be  eliminated  by  giving  the 
agency  head  some  authority  to  retain  the 
more  competent  and  suitable  employees. 

As  one  result  of  our  activities  from  1941 
through  February  1952.  $770,000,000  has  been 
collected.  This  money  had  been  Illegally  or 
otherwise  improperly  paid  out,  and  It  is  a 
fair  statement  to  say  that  little  of  it  wo\ild 
have  ever  been  recovered  except  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofllce.  The  amount  of  our 
collections  Is  more  than  twice  what  it  has 
cost  to  operste  the  Office  during  the  same 
period.  But  I  feel  of  greater  Importance  is 
the  work  the  Ofllce  Is  doing  In  the  preven- 
tion of  Illegal  or  Improvident  use  of  funds 


without  waiting  to  collect  back  what  has  been 
paid  out  Illegally,  and  In  improving  account- 
ing throughout  the  Government,  both  of 
which  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
the  taxpayer. 

The  need  for  the  Ofllce  as  the  agency  of 
the  Cotigrees  has  never  been  greater.  Our 
country  Is  engaged  in  domestic  programs  of 
national  significance,  in  f(»eign-ald  pro- 
grams reaching  into  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  a  defense  program  almost  unparal- 
leled m  history.  The  expenditures  being 
made  by  the  American  people  to  carry  out 
these  operations  and  programs  are  tremen- 
dous. The  existence  of  the  Office  with  proper 
and  necessary  powers  to  maintain  a  control 
and  watch  over  theae  expenditures  is  an 
essential  part  of  o\ir  democratic  form  of 
government. 

With  the  terrific  Increase  in  Government 
expenditures,  and  correspondingly  in  our 
tax  burdens,  I  am  constantly  asked  by  seri- 
ous-minded men  and  women  in  and  out  of 
pubUc  life,  "What  can  be  dcme  to  save  us 
from  this  maelstrom?"  Another  question 
Is,  "How  can  we  identify  and  stamp  out 
waste  snd  extravagance  In  Government?" 
The  General  Accounting  Ofllce  has  no  power 
to  stop  waste  and  extravagance,  although  it 
can  and  does  report  such  instances  found  in 
our  aixlits  and  investigations  to  the  agencies 
&nA  In  slgnlflcant  cases  to  the  Congress  or 
Its  committees.  Everybody  has  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  In  the 
Government,  except  when  it  comes  to  Ills 
own  pet  projects.  Then  there  is  always  a 
sincere  conviction  thst  the  expanding  need 
for  the  program  and  the  rising  level  of  costs 
make  necessary  a  larger  appropriation.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  wide- 
spread types  of  self-hypnotism  practiced  by 
even  some  of  our  best  leglslatars  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

It  may  help  to  list  some  of  the  forms  of 
waste  we  have  found  and  reported,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  succeeded.  In  some  cases,  In  hav- 
ing corrected.  These  pipelines  for  siphoning 
off  our  tax  ^noney  included  overstalflng  and 
poor  utilization  of  personnel,  excessive  pro- 
curement, exorbitant  prices  for  supplies  aiKl 
equipment,  general  poor  management,  and 
activities  unjustifiable  to  any  objective  per- 
son not  on  a  Government  payroll.  Some- 
times the  money  goes  out  through  overpay- 
ments to  contractors.  Sometimes  it  falls  to 
come  in  because  of  undercoUectlons  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  for  services  rendered. 
Sometimes  It  Is  frittered  away  through  fail- 
ure to  take  care  of  Government  property.  1 
would  like  to  give  you  Just  a  bare  Idea  of 
what  can  be  done  to  contribute  to  more 
efficient  and  economical  Government. 

We  are  calling  attention  to  instances  such 
as  the  "Palm  Beach  of  the  Gulf,"  an  Army 
recreation  center  for  military  personnel.  In- 
volving an  expense  of  $350,000.  which  was 
closed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  after  re- 
ceipt of  our  report.  Then  there  was  an 
Indlsn  Irrigation  project  out  West  where  the 
Government's  Investment  of  $6,500,000  was 
not  being  protected  because  of  the  low 
charges  for  water  and  the  failure  to  collect 
amounts  assessed.  When  this  esse  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, he  took  prompt  action  to  increase 
rates  to  a  more  realistic  level.  In  another 
fleld.  we  had  to  question  the  departments 
about  nearly  1.000  out  of  5,000  accounts  of 
single  officers  In  the  armed  services  claiming 
dependent  parents.  Where  recoveries  have 
been  made,  they  average  $1,700  per  case, 
A  few  first-class  court  martlals  would  soon 
put  a  stop  to  this  outrageoiis  situation.  In 
stin  another  case,  our  auditors  several  yean 
ago  discovered  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty the  former  Maritime  Commlasion  didn't 
know  it  owned.  In  fact,  it  didn't  even  know 
it  owned  the  warehouse  in  which  the  prop- 
erty was  stored. 
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We  made  several  reports  on  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and,  while  supported  by  the 
Congress,  we  were  not  able  to  get  much  done 
tr*  the  agency.  Then  In  1949  we  made  a  spe- 
cial report  on  subsidies,  for  which  we  were 
very  roundly  denounced  by  interests  favor- 
able to  the  Commission.  There  was  a  hear- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  Representative 
Hasot.  of  Virginia,  which  exposed  the  situa- 
tion very  thoroughly.  The  report  was  sus- 
tained 100  percent  by  the  Congress.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  report  and  the  hearing 
that  followed  were  the  cause  of  the  abolition 
(tf  the  old  Commission. 

Just  3  weeks  ago.  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  made  known  the  recalculation  of  the 
construction  differential  subsidy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  the  Independence  and 
the  CoTistitution  to  the  American  Export 
Lines.  The  subsidy  was  reduced  from  45  to 
27  percent.  This  means  the  governmental 
subsidy  of  these  two  ships  will  be  some  912.- 
000 .000  less  than  that  which  would  have  re- 
sulted had  the  construction  differential  been 
based  upon  the  findings  of  the  old  5-man 
Maritime  Commission.  The  Joint  action  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  Congress 
will  result  in  a  saving  of  $12,000,000  to  the 
taxpayers. 

We  recently  reported  to  Congress  a  case 
where 'the  RFC  agreed  to  lease  and  rehabili- 
tate a  privately  owned  butylene  plant  at 
Carpus  Chrlstl.  Tex.,  to  be  operated  by  a  pri- 
vate contractor.  This  plant  was  originally 
constructed  by  RFC  in  1944  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $8,000,000.  In  1948  It  was  de- 
clared surplus  and  tiimed  over  to  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  for  disposal.  GSA, 
on  January  6.  1950.  accepted  a  bid  of  $756,000, 
and  on  May  1.  1950,  formally  transferred  the 
property  to  the  purchaser.  RFC,  in  October 
1950  agreed  to  lease  the  plant  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $200,000  until  June  30.  1952.  with 
the  privilege  of  a  2-year  renewal;  to  rehabili- 
tate the  facilities;  and  to  construct  a  new 
gas-recovery  unit.  The  estimate  of  cost  to 
put  this  plant  back  In  operation  was  $1,000,- 
000.  but  the  cost  Incurred  to  June  30.  1951, 
was  $2,400,000.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment owned  an  $8,000,000  plant,  sold  It  for 
$756,000.  leased  it  back  for  $200,000  per  year, 
and  rehaSlliUted  it  to  the  extent  of  $2,500,- 
'^00— all  in  the  matter  of  a  few  months. 

Recently  you  have  heard  about  the  grain 
Bhorta.<;e  cases  involving  grain  stored  in  pri- 
vate warehouses  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  been  Investigating  for  several  months, 
and  an  Interim  report  was  made  to  Congress 
on  January  11,  1952,  indicating  an  estimated 
shortage  in  Just  one  geographical  area  of 
$3,800,000.  That  was  in  the  Dallas  area. 
The  shortages  are  the  result  of  conversion  of 
grain  placed  in  the  warehouses  and  spoilage 
of  grain  through  improper  care.  The  ulti- 
mate losses  win  depend  on  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  recover  from  ware- 
housemen and  others,  but,  based  on  what  we 
found  there,  we  are  expanding  o\ir  investiga- 
tion into  other  locations. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  conducted 
an  extensive  sxirvey  of  the  Veterans'  Edu- 
cation Program  under  the  1944  "GI  bill  of 
rights."  and  a  report  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress last  July.  It  was  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  as  House  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  160.  The  things  we  found 
were  shocking.  The  survey  disclosed  that 
questionable  practices  existed  at  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  the  institutions  and 
establishments  examined,  resulting  in  ex- 
oesslve  subsistence  allowances  to  veterans 
and  overpayments  for  tuition,  tools,  books, 
and  supplies  to  institutions,  totaling  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  some  cases,  fraud  was 
uncovered,  resulting  In  indictment  and  sub- 
sequent conviction  of  those  responsible.  In 
mil.  $50,000,000  of  questionable  payments 
were  dlscloeed.  entirely  aside  from  $40,000,000 
paid  out  as  a  result  of  an  admlnlsUatlve 
policy   on   leave   for   veteran  trainees.    Ap- 
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proximately  $10,000,000  has  been  recovered 
•o  far. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  OAC  Investigators 
learned  that  a  great  deal  of  material  de- 
clared surpluB  by  our  military  forces  in  for- 
eign countries  was  being  relmported  into 
the  United  States.  Most  of  it  was  automo- 
tive equipment,  including  such  Items  as 
tractors,  motors,  and  heavy  trucks.  Sur- 
plus dealers  In  foreign  countries  were  pur- 
chasing this  material  and  shipping  it  to  the 
United  States  where  it  was  being  resold  to 
dealers  and  sometimes  even  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

After  hearings,  the  Bonner  Subcommittee 
of  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Expenditures 
pointed  out  the  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  who  ordered  "freezes"  of  certain  sur- 
plus material,  looking  toward  recapture  of 
usable  items.  Substantial  quantities  of  ma- 
terials have  been  recaptured.  GAO  rep- 
resentatives, on  a  quick  trip  to  Europe  with 
the  Bonner  subcommittee  late  last  year, 
fotud  that  notwithstanding  the  "freezes" 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  material  was  in  the 
hands  of  disposal  agents.  For  example,  two 
warehouses  bulged  with  vast  stores  of  elec- 
tronic equipment,  new  copper  cable,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  items  generally  known  to 
be  in  short  supply.  This  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  military  agencies  so  that 
more  effective  action  might  be  taken  to  re- 
capture this  valuable  material.  The  Army 
recently  advised  us  of  the  reactivation  of 
nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  this  material. 

Away  back  in  1942  the  attention  of  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  was  turned  to  the 
many  concessions,  restaurants,  and  cafe- 
terias operating  rent-free  in  the  Pentagon. 
This  and  many  like  cases  were  reported  to 
Congress  in  August  of  1948.  It  has  taken 
some  time  to  get  the  point  across,  but  as  a 
result  of  our  report,  an  entirely  new  ar- 
rangement was  instituted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  Pentagon  operations.  In 
Just  the  first  20  months  of  the  new  system, 
more  than  $172,000  In  rent,  and  $150,000 
more  for  power,  steam,  light,  upkeep,  tele- 
phones, and  the  like — a  total  of  $320,000—' 
has  been  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

We  fully  recognize  that  one  or  several  In- 
stances of  waste,  extravagance,  or  misman- 
agement do  not  Indicate  that  a  department 
or  agency  is  all  bad.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Interior  Department  is  in  the  very  forefront 
of  Government  agencies  in  making  Improve- 
ments in  Its  accounting  and  reporting  under 
the  Joint  program. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Secre- 
tary Pace  has  Just  annoimced  a  fourfold  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  officers  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  to  in- 
tensify the  work  of  eliminating  any  ineffi- 
ciency, neglect,  or  fraud  in  contract  man- 
agement. I  want  to  pay  public  tribute  to 
Mr.  Pace's  attitude,  both  as  Director  of  the 
Budget  and  Secretary  of  the  Army,  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  closer  surveillance  of 
Government  expenditures  and  of  those  who 
autherlze  and  make  such  expendit\ires  in 
our  snowballing  defense  procurement  pro- 
gram. 

This  sUrtllng  item  recently  apjjeared  in 
the  local  press:  "Jet  pilot  braves  danger  to 
save  taxpayers'  money."  The  story  told  of 
an  Air  Force  pilot  In  Germany  who  had  saved 
the  Government  nearly  a  half  million  dol- 
lars in  4  months  by  bringing  In  three  Jet 
fighter  planes  whose  engines  had  gone  bad. 
Instead  ot,  bailing  out.  Thank  heaven,  one 
human  life  is  still  worth  more  in  our  kind 
of  country  than  any  amount  of  property.  I 
am  citing  this  example  only  in  contrast  to 
the  attitude  so  many  of  us  have  toward 
property  that  la  Just  Government  property 
or  money  that  is  just  Government  money. 
We  forget  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  Gov- 
ernment's money  and  property  are  ova  own. 
This  all-too-common  attitude  has  led  me  to 
suggest  many  times  that  as  a  part  of  the 
necessary  education  for  Government  service 


at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  or  anywhere  else 
where  the  Government  pa3rs  the  freight, 
there  should  be  a  compulsory  6-day-a-week 
full-time  course  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

Allied  to  this  question  of  waste  and  ex- 
travagance In  Government  operation*  Is  the 
problem  of  ethics  in  Government  and  in  the 
relations  of  outsiders  with  the  Government. 
I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  a  point  which  haa 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed  In  the  preaa, 
before  congressional  committees,  and  else- 
where In  recent  months. 

History  is  replete  with  ezamplea  ot  low 
moral  conduct  in  the  public  service  strange- 
ly similar  to  those  we  read  in  the  morning 
paper.  More  than  2,500  years  ago.  the  proph- 
et Mlcah  complained:  "TTiat  they  may  do 
evil  with  both  hands  earnestly,  the  prince 
asketh.  and  the  Judge  aaketh  for  a  reward; 
and  the  great  man,  he  uttereth  his  mis- 
chievous desire;  so  they  wrap  It  up."  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  gives  us  some  basie 
advice  on  how  to  avoid  such  situations :  "Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  break  through  and  steal:  •  •  • 
For  where  your  treasxirc  la.  there  will  your 
heart  be  also." 

The  corruption  wrought  In  the  fabric  of 
otir  Government  by  a  few  dishonest  and  self- 
ish public  servanu  Is  Just  as  insidious  and 
Just  as  certain  as  thst  brought  about  by 
moth  and  rust.  The  point  Is  that  the  more 
we  make  earthly  treasure  our  goal,  the  more 
materlaltstlo  our  attitude,  the  more  easllj 
we  slide  into  venality. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  showed 
the  highest  regard  for  integrity  in  govern- 
ment. They  made  bribery  one  of  two  speclQo 
ofrenaee  (the  other,  treason)  for  which,  after 
Impeachment  and  conviction,  any  civil  officer 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from 
office.  Notwithstanding  the  high  alms  of  the 
founding  fathers,  human  nature  has  assert- 
ed Itself  time  and  again  diirlng  our  history. 
Harper's  magazine  during  the  Civil  War  pic- 
tured Army  contractors  and  speculators  "at 
a  banquet  of  abundance  and  delight."  The 
carryings  on  of  the  whisky  ring  and  other 
nefarious  groups  touching  the  executive 
branch  in  the  post-Civil  War  days  were 
equaled  only  by  the  leglsUUve  actlvltlea  ot 
the  railroad  lobbyisU.  Most  of  xu  are  too 
young  to  remember  the  odor  of  the  embalmed 
beef  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  but  some 
of  \u  still  have  vivid  memorise  of  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  scandal  of  the  twenties. 

The  problem  of  morality  In  government 
seems  to  go  In  cycles.  It  grows  acute  in 
time*  of  war  and  defense  spending.  I  waa 
terribly  disillusioned  by  the  shocking,  low 
moral  standard  exhibited  during  World  War 
n  by  thoee  who  dealt  with  the  Govertunent's 
money  and  property.  My  personal  efforts  to 
have  something  done  about  some  of  the 
cases  we  found  met  with  callous  Indlffer- 
ence  on  the  part  of  those  who  excused  every- 
thing in  the  name  of  winning  the  war. 

During  and  after  the  war  I  had  occasion 
to  tell  congressional  committees  that  it  had 
officially  reported  to  me  that  a  great  many 
contracting  officers  were  fraternizing  with 
the  contractors  after  working  hours — golf- 
ing, dining,  and  wining.  Some  high  Govern- 
ment officials  made  It  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  to  accept  cocktail  parties, 
hotel  bills,  and  even  transportation  from 
contractors  while  at  the  same  time  drawing 
travel  expenses  and  allowances  from  the 
Government.  We  saw  these  men  accepting 
outrageously  expensive  gifts  from  contrac- 
tors whose  performance  they  were  expected 
to  pass  on.  We  reported  cases  of  Army  and 
Navy  officers  who  used  the  uniform  to  feath- 
er their  own  nests. 

We  caUed  attention  to  the  breakdown  In 
statutory  safeguards  which  had  had  a  salu- 
tary effect  during  prevlovu  conflicts,  includ- 
ing the  ban  on  prosecution  of  clalma  againat 
the  Government  by  its  former  ofBcers  and 
employees.     We  showed  how  a  hastllv  nassed 
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wartime  measure  deprived  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  ot  effective  means  to  pro- 
tact  the  Oovemmcnt  in  cases  of  terminated 
W  coDtracta.  A  sampling  of  these  aettla- 
ita  under  the  meager  powers  left  to  the 
under  this  legldatlon  has  convinced 
me  that  this  one  act  cost  the  taxpayers  ot 
this  co\intry  at  least  a  half-bllUon  doUare 
In  fraudulent  claims  and  czcesalve  pay- 
ments— a  frightful  toU  to  pay  lor  rascality 
and  ^competence. 

With  this  experience  I  have  hardly  baan 
stirprised  by  the  current  epidemic  of 
breaches  of  public  trust.  These  cases  are 
6>mptom8  of  an  underlying  condition  which 
should  give  us  all  pause.  We  cannot  aacape 
the  fact  that  ezplolteia  of  the  public  do- 
voAln  reflect  the  moral  climate  in  which  the 
public  Itself  Uvea.  As  a  well-known  Judge 
has  recently  put  it.  "The  morality  of  offi- 
cials la  aa  high  or  low  aa  the  tolerance  of  the 
public"  More  often  than  not  shady  deals 
are  instigated  and  managed  from  outside  the 
Goveriusent.  I  told  a  Senate  committee  last 
year  that  no  one  ever  bribed  himself.  There 
haa  to  be  a  briber.  For  azample.  Just  re- 
cently an  electronics  firm  official  waa  con- 
victed of  bribing  an  Air  Force  buyer  with 
$800  and  a  radio  to  get  contracta  worth  mil- 
lions. 

The  great  majority  of  Government  people 
are  perfectly  honest,  capable,  and  conscien- 
tious, especially  the  old-line  career  people. 
I  have  th*  feeling  that  the  same  is  true  of 
ptivada  btHloeaa  However,  some  bustneaa- 
men  seem  to  think  they  must  be  a  little 
shady  to  get  any  business  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Beyond  that,  there  are  some  prac- 
tices tolaratod  In  private  buslnasa  which  I 
think  jttft  wUl  not  do  In  government.  Then 
there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  honorable 
and  patriotic  dtlaens  who  come  to  Waah- 
Ington  to  aid  our  national  defense  pnsgrams. 
These  exceptions,  these  fly-by-night  peo- 
ple, come  Into  the  Government  with  an  eye 
to  private  gain  rather  than  public  service. 
A  few  rotten  apples  may  not  contaminate 
the  whole  barrel,  but  they  certainly  make 
It  aiaaU. 

Thoae  who  spend  the  people's  money  moat 
be  impressed  that  it  Is  not  their  own  money 
and  that  favoritism  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Those  who  administer  great  progiraoM  of  the 
Government  regulating  or  conferring  bene- 
fits upon  large  segments  of  our  economy 
moBl  remain  above  suspicion  of  evil  if  our 
paopto  are  to  keep  their  confidence  In  gov- 

AltlKnagti  I  have  always  felt  It  Is  difficult 
to  ieglalate  ethics.  I  supported  Senator  Fvl- 
•uoRT's  resolution  in  the  last  aeaalon  of 
Congress  to  establish  a  oommlaalon  on  ethlca. 
Z  have  recommended  strengthening  of  laws 
dealgnod  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
in  the  OovemmeDt,  dosing  of  loop- 
1  In  the  criminal  laws  on  bribery  of  Oo^- 
It  t<liMS  and  employeea.  prohibition 
of  agency  ofllcera  and  employees  accepting 
gifts  from  tboaa  doing  business  with  the 
Government,  and  prohibition  against  out- 
siders offering  those  gifts.  I  have  strongly 
revitalising  of  the  laws  prohibiting 
Government  officers  and  employees 
from  prosecuting  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Some  people  today  think  that  conscience 
Is  the  sixth  sense  that  comes  to  our  aid  when 
we  are  doing  wrong  and  tells  us  that  we  are 
about  to  get  caught.  After  aU,  the  moat  ef- 
fective means  we  have  found  of  keeping 
honest  those  who  handle  money  has  been 
the  Damoclean  sword  of  a  prison  sentence 
hanging  over  the  head  of  every  potential 
pilferer.  The  same  remedy  would  prove  sur- 
prisingly salutary  If  administered  to  some  of 
thoee  who  have  diverted  public  funds  to 
private  pockets  or  sold  out  to  the  influence 
mongers.  They  should  be  acotirged  out  of 
the  Government  and  made  a  public  example. 
We  have  to  wipe  out  the  notion  that  political 


plums  are  the  result  of  careful  grafting, 
which  the  headUnes  might  seem  to  Indlcata. 

Along  with  theae  drastic  corrective  actions, 
aome  prvfentlve  medicine  ahould  be  applied. 
The  very  mlnimim  standards  for  Govern- 
ment employees  should  be  honesty.  Integrity. 
and  character.  A  little  more  care  In  the  aeiee- 
tion  and  advancement  of  employees  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  with  these  things  in 
mind  will  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the 
number  of  those  who  have  to  be  read  out  of 
the  service  because  they  do  not  measure  up. 

It  Is  here  that  we  administrators  can  per- 
form a  real  and  lasting  service.  It  is  true 
that  we  come  and  go  while  some  of  our 
agencies  seem  to  go  on  forever.  Tet.  the  right 
attitude  on  the  part  of  an  agency  head  can 
make  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  subordinates  all  along  the 
hne.  We  can  still  profit  from  these  words 
of  Edmund  Burke:  "Public  life  la  a  situation 
of  power  and  energy;  he  trespasses  against 
his  duty  who  sleeps  upon  his  watch,  as  well 
as  he  that  goes  over  to  the  enemy." 

Over  100  years  ago.  John  C.  Calhoun  said: 
"The  very  essence  of  a  free  government  con- 
alata  in  oooaldering  officea  aa  public  trusta 
bestowed  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  an  Individual  or  party." 
Hla  statement  has  long  since  passed  into  the 
public  domain,  but  even  as  eternal  vigilance 
la  the  price  of  liberty,  ao  It  is  the  price  ot 
clean  government. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  the  last  bulwark  of  democ- 
racy to  prevent  unbridled  waste  and  extrava- 
gance and  Illegal  expenditures  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Ccmgress  should  Jealously 
guard  the  continued  vigor  and  unimpaired 
effectlveneas  of  the  office  with  the  same  con- 
cern it  has  for  its  own  legislative  preroga- 
tives and  for  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the 
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Thursday.  March  27.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  pleased  to  include  herein  a  report 
of  the  Si>ecial  Committee  To  Study  Com- 
■Mintet  Tactics,  Strategy,  and  Okitee- 
UrtB,  aiMl  the  recommendations  adopted 
by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  on  F^ebruary  2S, 
1952: 
RzposT  or  THx  Sfbcial  CoMMrrrsz  TO  Bruwrr 

CowKuanBT  Tacncs.  Diaaiwu.  aas  Oamc- 


BBcx)incDnuTioNa 

The  committee  recommends  the  adoption 
of  the  foUowtng  resolutions: 

'Baolution  t 

"Rexived,  That  the  American  Bar  Aaao- 
dation  publicly  acknowledges,  with  deep 
appreciation,  the  action  of  the  West  Pub- 
lishing Co..  of  St.  Paul,  Minn..  In  printing  at 
its  own  expense  the  aaaodatlon's  Brief  on 
Communism:  Marxlam-Lenlnlam.  Ita  Alma, 
Purpoaea.  Objectives  and  Practioaa.  together 
with  the  committee's  reports  thereon,  which 
are  now  being  distributed  to  the  member- 
ship and  to  the  general  public  Ws  record 
this  as  a  public  aervice  in  the  fight  agalnat 
communism." 


"Mesolution  n 

"Whereas  the  Special  Committee  To  Study 
Communist  Tactics,  Strategy,  and  Objec- 
tlvea  has,  since  its  appointment,  observed 
and  studied  the  work  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
17n -American  Activities,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  evidenced  by  the  official  transcripts 
of  testimony  adduced  at  public  hearings. 
based  upon  which  it  la  our  view  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  witnesses  have  been 
protected  by  that  committee;  and 

"Whereas  this  association's  committee  be- 
lieves that  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  any  person  here- 
tofore a  member  of  the  Oommunlst  Party, 
who  has  withdrawn  therefrom  and  com- 
pletely renounced  the  principles  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  to  conM  forward  and  testify  before 
any  accred  ted  governmental  agency  as  to 
the  facta  within  his  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  activities  of  the  Communist 
Party,  its  membera,  and  followers:  Be  it 

"JResolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion express  its  approval  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  Investigation  and  hearings  by  tha 
present  Conunlttee  on  Un-AmericaJi  Activi- 
ties and  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  Internal  Security 
Act  are  now  being  conducted  and  we  com- 
Ukcnd  said  committees  for  their  continuing 
inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the  Commu- 
Blat  Party,  Its  members,  and  followers.  In 
order  to  establish  a  basis  for  appropriate 
teglslatlon;  and  be  it  further 

"ItesolveC.  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion lend  Its  moral  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  any  person  now  or  heretofore  a 
member  erf  the  Communist  Party,  or  who  In 
anjrwlse  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm,  and  who  is  now  desirous  of  com- 
ing forth  and  testifying  under  oath  in  order 
to  expose  Its  conspiratorial  alms  and  pur- 


BXPOBT 

aaaoLxmoN  t 

At  the  meeting  at  the  house  of  delegatea 
he  d  in  February  1951.  your  committee  waa 
Instructed  to  prepare  a  manual  In  accord- 
ance with  reeolutton  IV,  adopted  by  the 
house  at  that  time.  The  committee,  after 
much  discussion  and  research,  concluded 
that  the  word  "manual"  was  a  misnomer 
and  that  to  carry  out  the  resolutlcm  effec- 
tively, it  would  write  and  prepare  a  brief 
on  commnnlsni.  The  brief  was  prepared, 
approved  by  the  board  of  governors  and 
adopted  by  the  house  ot  delegates  and  the 
aaaembly  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New  Tork 
In  September  1951,  at  which  time  5,000  coplea 
were  printed  and  distributed. 

Tour  committee  feels  that  the  association 
should  at  this  time  record  Its  gratitude  to 
the  Weat  Publishing  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
which,  at  its  own  expense  and  as  a  public 
aerrlce,  printed  sufficient  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee reports  and  Its  Brief  on  Communism* 
In  a  booklet  for  distribution  to  the  entire 
membership  of  thls^  association.  By  now  It 
la  assumed  that  each  member  haa  received 
hla  copy. 

The  reaction  not  only  of  the  bar  but  of  tha 
general  public  to  the  brief  Is  excellent  and 
most  encouraging  to  the  committee.  We  are 
now  met  vrlth  demands  for  extra  copies  of 
the  booklet  running  from  1  to  2.500.  These 
requests  for  copies  have  come  from  individ- 
uals, patriotic  civic,  and  educational  groupa. 
lieadlng  business  groups  have  approached  the 
committee  for  permission  to  reprint  and  dis- 
tribute the  brief  at  their  own  expense.  One 
of  tlia  great  labor  uniona  of  this  country  haa 

made  iaqulry  as  to  the  cost  of  priatlnc 
1,000.008  ooptes.  Over  300  letters  have  been 
received  trooa  Members  of  Ooosreas.  Oover- 
non  of  tha  varloaa  Stataa,  BUta  leftsiatora, 
governmental  departments  and  ^enetea,  and 
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two  tortign  embaasles.  Tour  commlttae  be- 
lieves that  the  distribution  of  tbls  booUet  Is 
an  Important  source  of  enlightenment  to  the 
public  on  the  subject  of  communism — Its 
alms,  tactics,  and  objectives.  Almost  all  of 
the  letters  suggest  that  the  association  pro^ 
vide  sufficient  copies  for  distribution  among 
th*;  schools  and  colleges,  the  veterans'  organ- 
izations, labor  unions,  and  other  American 
Institutions.  ConBlderatlon  is  being  given 
by  your  committee  to  the  finding  of  ways  and 
means  of  supplying  a  copy  to  every  American 
home.  The  Idea  of  printing  the  brief  In 
Spanish  for  distribution  among  the  Latin- 
American  countries  has  been  suggested  to  the 
chairman.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  Is 
now  being  more  fully  explored  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Of  course.  It  Is  )bvlo\is  that  these  requests 
cannot  be  fulfilled  within  the  financial  re- 
■ources  of  the  association.  Your  committee 
Is  working  to  the  end  that  some  plan  may  be 
formulated  and  accepted  by  those  Interested 
whereby  mass  republication  and  distribu- 
tion can  be  bad  and  the  expenses  shared  by 
those  willing  to  participate  in  the  movement. 
We  shall  report  to  the  hoiise  of  delegates  at 
the  annual  meeting  In  September  on  the 
progress  of  the  committee's  efforts. 

acsoLunoN  n 

After  the  adoption  of  resolution  m  in 
February  1951.  your  committee  wrote  to 
State  and  local  bar  associations  throughout 
the  country,  and  affiliated  groups  having 
representation  In  the  house  of  delegates,  with 
a  covering  letter  from  President  Cody  Powler. 
It  suggested  that  all  associations  at  the  local 
level  Implement  our  association's  program 
on  this  problem.  Many  of  the  State  bar 
associations — and  in  particular  Michigan. 
ICaryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
District  of  Colimibla — have  adopted  strong 
resolutions  much  In  line  with  ova  own.  Sev- 
eral State  bar  associations  have  requested 
appropriate  legislation  of  their  own  State 
legislatures. 

Within  the  past  month  your  committee 
has  inquired  of  bar  associations  as  to  the 
progress  made  In  furthering  the  program. 
Replies  have  been  received  from  27  State 
bar  associations.  Most  of  them  indicate  the 
Intention  to  exp)el  a  member  whenever  it  can 
be  determined  upon  competent  proof  that 
be  is  a  Communist.  A  number  of  the  State 
bar  associations  indicated  that  no  action 
)uul  been  taken  or  was  contemplated  be- 
eaiise  no  attorney-Communist  was  known 
to  be  a  member  of  their  associations  or 
practicing  before  the  bar  of  their  State.  The 
committee  also  received  approximately  250 
letters  from  varlovis  city  or  county  bar  asso- 
ciations to  the  same  effect.  In  the  main, 
all  of  the  letters  showed  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  this  committee  and  it  seems 
certain  that  action  will  be  taken  at  the  local 
level  whenever  the  occasion  arises  or  seems 
Justified. 

The  committee  has  endeavored  to  famil- 
iarize itself  with  investigations  and  hearings 
held  before  congressional  and  State  investi- 
gating committees,  loyalty  boards,  and  other 
groups  since  1949  to  date.  The  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  in  recent 
weeks  has  unearthed  sufficient  evidence 
against  some  few  attorneys,  which  evidence. 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  wotUd 
Justify  consideration  and  action  by  the 
grievance  committee  of  a  State  or  local  as- 
sociation. Prom  time  to  time,  as  these  hear- 
ings continue,  yotu-  committee  believes  that 
more  attorneys  will  be  exposed  as  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  as  advocates  of 
Ifarrism-Leninism. 

Your  committee  Is  willing  and  anxious  to 
render  such  cooperation  and  assistance  to 
any  State  or  local  bar  association  whenever 
It  Is  called  upon  to  do  so.  provided  that  our 
activities  In  that  respect  are  consistent  with 
the  power  and  authority  given  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  ere" 


atlng  It.  It  Is  obvious  that  this  commltte* 
cannot  become  a  local  investigating  or  griev- 
ance comrmlttee.  If  disciplinary  action  Is 
warranted  in  a  particular  Jurisdiction,  either 
within  the  local  association  or  in  a  court 
Of  competent  Jurisdiction,  that  must  be  un- 
dertaken and  the  responsibility  assvimed  at 
the  local  level. 

Therefore,  your  committee  submits  and 
recommends  that,  as  testimony  is  publicly 
adduced  indicating  Communist  activities  by 
an  attorney,  his  resident  State  or  local  bar 
association  proceed  to  investigate  that  at- 
torney so  that  he  may  be  cleared  of  any 
suspicion  or,  if  guilty,  removed  from  tha 
roster  of  itc  bar. 

The  congressional  committees  investigat- 
ing communism,  and  in  particular  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  t^ve 
been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
engaged  in  smear  campaigns  and  have  in- 
vaded the  constitutional  rights  of  persons 
investigated.  Your  conunittee  is  impressed 
with  the  fairness  with  which  hearings  be- 
fore that  committee  have  been  conducted 
during  the  period  of  time  indicated  by  our 
study  of  the  published  testimony.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  witnesses  called  to  testify 
before  the  conunittee  are  being  treated  fair- 
ly and  properly  in  all  respects,  and  we  also 
feel  satisfied  that  each  witness  is  accorded 
full  protection  so  far  as  his  constitutional 
or  other  legal  rights  are  involved:  moreover, 
the  confidential  communications  between 
attorneys  and  clients  have  been  fully  re- 
spected. 

It  is  the  view  of  yotir  committee  that  cur- 
rent attacks  on  the  House  Dn-Amerlcan  Ac- 
tivities Committee  are  unjustified.  Whether 
deliberate  or  misguided,  such  unwarranted 
attacks  result  in  reducing  the  effectiveness 
of  that  committee's  great  service  to  tba 
American  people. 

The  most  vital  and  revealing  portions  of 
the  testimony  presented  before  these  com- 
mittees have  been  given,  not  by  the  long- 
time foes  of  communism,  but  rather  by  per- 
sons who  for  years  had  been  sincere  and 
devout  believers  of  conununism  and  faithful 
and  obedient  servants  of  the  Communist 
'masters.  When,  in  maturity,  awakened  by 
their  sad,  painful  and  revolting  experience, 
they  realized  that  communism  was  not  an 
ideology  or  an  idealistic  philosophy  but  a 
conspiratorial  movement  to  enslave  manlLlnd. 
these  persons  have  repented  and  sought  to 
make  amends  to  their  country  and  to  man- 
kind by  revealing  their  activities  and  their 
knowledge.  They  then  were  met  with  a 
routine  and  established  Communist  tactic. 
They  have  been  smeared  as  "stooges."  "stool 
pigeons."  and  "rats."  They  have  been  de- 
rided as  informers  and  Fascists.  Their  homes 
and  their  means  of  livelihood  have  been 
threatened. 

The  problem  of  protecting  these  witnesses 
In  their  efforts  to  perform  a  belated  duty  of 
citizenship  places  a  grave  responsibility  upon 
the  American  people  and  your  committee 
urges  that  this  association  impress  upon  the 
bar  its  duty  of  leadership  In  affording  that 
protection. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  resolu- 
tion 11  should  be  adopted  by  the  house  of 
delegates. 

COMTXICPTS 

There  remains  before  your  committee  as 
unfinished  business,  the  matter  of  con- 
tempts. After  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  siistained  the  conviction  for  con- 
tempt on  the  part  of  counsel  involved  In  the 
Dennis  case  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  refused  certiorari,  your 
committee  felt  prepared  to  report  on  this 
phase  of  the  Communist  problem.  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  then  reversed  itself  and 
granted  a  limited  review.  The  appeal  was 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  January. 
Your  committee  has  postponed  further  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  until  the  Supreme 
Court  has  determined  that  appeal. 


ntMUMtTT  RA'TUTS 


During  the  hearhags,  the  congressional 
committees  have  been  met  with  refiisals  by 
witnesses  to  testify  on  the  ground  of  self- 
incrimination.  Bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  to  grant  Immunity  in  order  that 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  become  available. 
These  bills  are  wider  in  scope  than  the 
problem  delegated  to  your  committee.  It  Is 
our  suggestion  that  these  bills  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
association. 

coNCLuaioir 

Tour  committee  believes  that  our  associa- 
tion In  Its  efforts  to  expos*  communism  is 
contributing,  with  others,  to  the  defense  of 
oiu*  country.  The  bar,  by  reason  of  its  train- 
ing and  experience,  has  the  responsibility  to 
lead  In  the  fight  to  overcome  the  Communist 
threat  to  the  American  people. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  To  Study  Communist  Tac- 
tics. Strategy,  and  Objectives:  Austin 
F.  Canfleld.  Chairman:  James  Madison 
Blackwell,  Tracy  E.  Orlflln.  Egbert  L. 
Haywood.  Clarence  Manlon;  Associate 
and  Advisory  Committee:  Juli\u  Ap- 
plebaum.  Oscar  W.  Baker.  Sr.,  Gallo- 
way Calhoim.  R.  8.  Hemingway.  Raj 
Murphy. 


EmUcoH  AuisUnt  Pottmatter  PUju  T« 
Retire  After  42  Years  tm  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1952 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHX7R  HALL.  Mr.. 
Speaker,  for  more  than  42  years.  Endl- 
cott's  Assistant  Postmaster  Ralph  W. 
Holyoke  has  served  the  citizens  of  west- 
em  Broome  County  with  distinction.  He 
can  well  be  proud  of  his  fine  record  in 
the  Post  Ofllce  Department. 

I  am  inserting  the  following  article 
from  the  Endicott  Daily  Bulletin  describ- 
ing Mr.  Holyoke's  long  productive  career. 
His  countless  friends  wish  him  many 
happy  years. 

VnxAcx  AssiSTAMT  PosncAsm  Plans  To 
Rrratx  This  Month  Ansa  42  Tsaaa  ow 
THS  Jos 

A  familiar  face  In  Endicott  Post  Ofllce  al- 
most since  its  organization  soon  after  the 
turn  of  the  century,  will  be  missing  after 
March  31. 

That's  when  Assistant  Postmaster  Ralph 
W.  Holyoke  will  retire. 

Mr.  Holyoke  has  seen  Endicott  grow  from 
its  infancy.  He  recalls  that  when  he  became 
a  mail  clerk  on  June  1.  1900.  there  were 
only  four  buildings  on  Washington  Avenue. 
And  when  he  got  off  the  trolley  on  the  ave- 
nue, he  walked  across  lots  from  the  foot  of 
the  street  over  to  North  Street,  where  his 
father's  home  was  located. 

During  his  43  years  of  service.  Mr.  Holyoke 
has  seen  Endicott  Post  Ofllce  move  twice 
before  it  was  settled  In  the  Federal  building, 
completed  in  1936.  He  has  also  seen  the 
ofllce  branch  out  to  include  substations  In 
Union  District.  Endwell.  and  Endicott's 
north  side. 

The  assistant  postmaster  says  he  has  no 
special  hobbles  and,  after  retirement,  plans 
to  devote  much  time  to  the  care  of  flower 
gardens  at  his  home  at  411  McKlnley  Ave- 
nue. He  says  he  also  hopes  to  take  some 
long-postponed  motor  trip*. 
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A  natHw  ot  Marlboro.  Mmb.,  hs  chb*  to 
the  vUlaee  of  Johnson  City  while  It  was  stUl 
named  Lestershlra.  as  a  boy  back  in  1802. 
Be  came  to  Endicott  in  1803  and  h^^mt  a 
postal  clerk  here  on  June  1.  1909. 

He  received  the  appointment  from  Rev. 
Vine  M.  Seagers,  lb\dloott*B  first  postmaster. 
During  bis  years  at  ssnrlee.  Mr.  Holyoke  has 
been  in  the  Wn^kBOU  oAoe  under  all  the 
postmasters  Cndloott  has  had  to  dats.  They 
have  Included  Alien  C.  Suward.  Eugene  M. 
Axkdrews.  L.  Frsuak  Little,  and  Andrew  J. 
Band,  who  was  appointed  on  May  1,  lOSQ. 

Hr.  Holyoke  has  reached  retirement  a^e 
after  a  total  of  43  years  and  10  months  ol 


When  he  began  his  clerking  duties  tbe  post 
o<Boe  was  located  fn  tbe  C.  Fred  Jolmsoa 
buUdlJBg  OB  tbe  corner  of  North  Street  and 
Washington  Avenue.  On  October  20.  1018. 
the  ofllce  was  moved  to  the  Mattoon  Building 
on  Washington  Avenue  and  on  October  18, 
1930.  It  was  moved  Into  tbe  new  ^Bderal 
Building  at  100  Washington  Avenue. 

Wbso  Mr.  Rolyaka  |olned  the  postal  staff 
there  were  only  three  emptoysss  with  a  poat- 
mastar  and  assistant.  Tbe  a-bour  day  was 
unheard  of.  The  post  ol&ce  was  open  from 
6:80  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  with  time  out  for  meals. 
Tb»T*  was  no  carrier  service  and  the  ofllce 
was  open  I  hour  each  Sunday  and  holiday. 
Custodial  work  was  performed  by  the  clerks, 
who  did  window  washing,  floor  and  cuspidor 
flieanlBC  as  part  <tf  tbetr  dally  eborsa.  Then, 
too.  If  the  mssssnf  failed  to  appear,  a  clerk 
was  ssslgned  to  deliver  maU  to  the  raUroad 
station  or  bang  a  pouch  of  maU  on  the 
catcher  cranes,  a  strenuous  chore  no  matter 
wbetber  it  was  hot  summer  or  oold  winter, 
■elyoke  recalls. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  the  retiring 
assistant  postmaster  was  placed  In  charge  of 
tbe  aaoaey-order  buslnses.  When  tbe  Postal 
Saving  System  was  started  on  September  1, 
1911.  he  was  placed  In  charge  here. 

When  Mr.  Holyoke  was  appointed  assist- 
ant postmaster  he  became  responsible  for  the 
preparation  and  mailing  of  quarterly  postal 
accounts.  For  many  years  be  prepared  these 
accounts  aloofS.  but  because  of  the  Incrsass 
In  the  local  post  oSos  volume  of  business  be 
was  sBslefd  by  Oeorte  J.  Somernus  m  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  SomcnrlUs  wlU  sueceed  Mr.  Holyoke  as 
assistant  postmaster  on  April  1. 


Iiterior  D^aiteort  Approprktmi  BUI, 


EXTENSION  OP  RQfARKB 

em 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  tlASSMS 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESBNTATTVEB 
ThMTsdaw.  Mart-h  27, 19St 

Ur.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  par- 
ticularly to  oppose  tbe  amendment  that 
would  cut  $816,800  off  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  country. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  cut 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  will  have  for  promoting  the  con- 
servation, exploration,  development,  pro- 
duction, and  utilization  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  this  country.  It  cuts  the 
money  which  the  Bureau  has  for  de- 
veloping arnthetics  and  substitutes. 

Now,  I  recognise.  Just  as  you  do  that 
It  ts  necessary  ttiat  we  cut  every  single 
expenditure  of  the  Oovemment  juflt  as 


far  as  we  can  go  wlttiout  indulging  in 
false  economy.  To  cut  the  appropria- 
tion now  before  us  Is,  in  my  Judgment, 
false  economy. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  on  February  12 
and  la.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
at  Btnntagham  and  Gorgas,  in  Alabsuna, 
the  First  International  Conference  on 
UndergroufKl  OasHlcatlon  of  Coal.  On 
February  13  the  meetings  were  held  at 
Gorgas.  in  my  home  county,  and  there 
we  visited  the  great  experiment  on  un- 
derground coal  gasification  which  is  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  by  the  Alabama 
Pow^  Co.  This  is  the  only  ex  >erlment 
of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States.  It  Is 
making  great  progress.  We  know  that 
Russia  is  experimenting  in  this  field.  As 
a  matter  at  fact  she  started  experiment- 
ing in  this  flekl  in  the  early  1930's.  For 
the  past  aeveral  years  we  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
results  of  her  experiments.  We  believe 
that  she  lias  made  no  more  progress  than 
we  have  made  at  Gorgas.  but  we  do  not 
know.  At  any  rate,  as  I  see  it.  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  now  before  us 
will  cripple  this  program  of  experimen- 
tation In  the  field  of  the  underground 
gasification  of  coal.  We  should  not  crip- 
ple it  Instead,  we  shotild  expand  the 
experimentation  in  this  field  so  as  to 
have  a  half  dozen  or  more  experiments 
going,  rather  than  Just  the  one  now  op- 
erating at  Gorgas.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
of  this  work.  Several  Members  of  the 
House  have  introduced  similar  bills. 

One-third  of  all  the  coal  reseirves  In 
the  United  States  are  in  thin  seams  that 
cannot  be  economically  worked.  One- 
half  of  the  remaining  coal  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  in  this  category.  There  ai-e 
many  aeaau  of  this  coal  in  States 
throughout  this  country  that  are  not 
regarded  as  coal- producing  States.  This 
experiment  in  underground  coal  gasifi- 
cation may  open  the  door  toward  putting 
this  otherwise  unusable  resource  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

So  far  we  have  been  unable  to  make 
gasoline  and  gas  from  coal  that  can  sell 
on  the  commercial  market  at  the  same 
price  as  natural  petrcrfeum  products. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  immense  cost 
under  present-day  methods  of  digging 
the  ooal  from  the  ground,  hauling  it  to 
the  surface,  washing  and  crushing  it  If 
this  same  ooal  can  be  gasified  by  under- 
ground burning,  some  at  the  cost  of  pres- 
ent-day procedures  can  be  eliminated 
and  thus  gasoline  can  be  made  from  our 
thin,  otherwise  unworlcable,  coal  seams 
to  add  to  the  natural  supply. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  competition 
between  natural  petroleum  gasoline,  and 
synthetic  gasoline  from  coaL 

If  we  should  become  involved  in  a 
world-wide  war  there  is  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  many  pecvle  who  have  studied 
this  question  as  to  whether  our  present 
supplies  of  natural  petroleum  can  be  ex- 
ploited fast  enough  to  supply  all  the  war 
needs  of  this  Nation  and  of  our  allies. 

We  should  not  forget  that  if  every 
drop  Of  natural  petroleum  that  we  have 
discovered  in  the  United  States  were 
mined  or  drilled  tomorrow  we  would  only 


have  enoogh  on  hand  to  last  ns  15  years, 
at  the  rate  we  used  it  up  in  19S0.  Of 
coarse,  you  and  I  realize  that  there  are 
undoubtedly  other  large  deposits  of  pe- 
troleum in  this  country  not  yet  discov- 
ered, and  "oil  is  where  you  find  It." 
However,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  national 
Interest  that  we  proceed  with  experi- 
mentation in  underground  coal  gasifica- 
tion to  the  point  that  we  can  use  this 
method  of  manufacturing  synthetic  gas- 
oline in  case  we  have  to  do  it,  for  war  or 
otJier  pmiMses.  If  we  reach  this  point 
In  the  foreseeable  future  we  must  keep 
such  experimentation  as  we  now  have 
going  forward  apace,  and  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  expand  the  research  and 
experimentation  if  at  all  possible. 

England  and  Belgium  and  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe  are  going  forward  with 
experiments  in  the  field  of  underground 
gasification  of  coal.  Let  us  not  let  our 
United  States  fall  behind  hi  this  field. 

We  can  afford  the  money  for  under- 
ground coal  gasiflcatkm  which  this  ap- 
propriation bill  calls  for.  I  fear  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  the  scientific 
knowledge  being  devetoped  by  the  ex- 
periments. I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 


Polilfeal  C«Muil»  Pdit  Ike  teMethet 
Off  the  Real  Mr.  Hyde 

EXTENSION  OF  REAf  ARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSnTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  20. 1952      ) 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  KALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  reappearance  last  week  In 
my  Washington  office  of  an  old  political 
Informer  and  confidante  disclosed  some 
rather  amazing  Intimacies  about  my 
principal  public  enemies  back  home. 

His  Juicy  descriptions  of  <me  man, 
who  has  probably  been  responsible  for 
more  insults  and  rotten  smears  hurled 
at  your  Congressman  than  by  anyone 
else,  were  accompanied  by  affidavits, 
sworn  statements,  and  ofllclal  support 

By  these  papers,  now  tucked  away  in 
my  olBce  safe,  and  photostated  by  many 
dui^icate;.  in  other  secure  places,  this 
character  who  falseUr  poses  as  a  lush 
and  lovable  figure  in  our  community, 
becomes  the  Mr.  Hyde  he  really  is. 

The  data  proves  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  this  great  defender  of  solid 
citiaenship  is  nothing  more  than  a  cheap 
crook,  a  mountebank,  a  shyster,  and  a 
defraiider  of  taxpayers'  money. 

To  me  it  came  as  a  shocking  revela- 
tion, erm  though  I  am  gleeful  over  the 
prospect  of  using  It  as  a  weapon  to  pro- 
tect myself  against  this  vicious  and  hate- 
ful character  who  has  caused  endless 
filth  and  lies  to  be  disseminated  about 
your  Congressman. 

And  weapon  it  should  be.  dear  friends, 
because  I  am  going  all-out  in  the  re- 
maining months  of  this  un-American 
campaign  into  which  ttwM  mdcr  de- 
nums  have  dragged  me. 


r 


i 
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There  never  was.  there  never  will  be 
such  a  cowardly,  yellow-livered  wolf  pack 
ganged  up  on  an  American  Congressman 
In  all  the  annals  of  our  history. 

There  never  was,  there  never  will  be, 
as  unwholesome  a  band  of  knaves  as 
there  are  today  along  New  York's  south- 
em  tier,  denying  freedom  of  the  press, 
fair  expression,  equitable  treatment, 
American  decency  to  your  Congressman, 
while  they  gild  the  lily  for  my  oppo- 
nent. 

But  I  have  the  weapon,  and  I  am  going 
to  fight  this  Nazi  gang  with  it  because 
my  futvu-e  is  at  stake,  just  like  theirs. 

I  will  not  need  their  newspapers  to  tell 
the  people  the  truth  when  I  start  un- 
folding my  story. 


Speech  of  Gen.  Doofflts  MacArthv  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    «««MWMI»'fl 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27. 1952 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  the 
text  of  an  address  delivered  by  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  at  his  birthplace  in 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  on  March  23. 

It  was  undoubtedly  extemporaneous, 
purely  nonpolitical.  and  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  short  speeches  I  have  ever  read. 

The  text  of  it  follows: 

Words  can  but  Inadequately  portray  the 
deep  sentiment  which  stirs  my  heart  as  I 
revisit  this  scene  ot  my  birth.  I  have  Just 
come  from  Christ  Church  where  my  beloved 
parents — a  lovely  lady  of  the  South  and  a 
distinguished  soldier  of  the  North — first  dedi- 
cated me  through  baptism  to  the  service  of 
Ood.  My  emotions  are  too  deep  for  attempt- 
ed utterance.  I  can  but  offer  you  the  hum- 
ble gratitude  of  a  native  son  for  the  devoted 
care  with  which  you  have  preserved  this 
building.  In  my  eyes  it  Is  hallowed  for  its 
memory  of  my  sainted  mother  as  she  gave  me 
the  distinction  of  southern  birth.  I  offer 
you.  too.  my  thanks  for  the  unfailing  confi- 
dence and  support  you  have  given  me 
throughout  the  years  of  my  absence  in  the 
service  of  our  country.  I  have  drawn  great 
strength  and  inspiration  from  It  during 
many  lonely  and  difficult  moments  of  doubt 
and  decision. 

I  left  Little  Rock  long,  long  years  ago  when 
life  was  simpler  and  gentler.  The  world  has 
tvirned  over  many  times  since  then,  and 
those  days  of  old  have  vanished,  tone  and 
tint:  they  have  gone  glimmering  through  the 
dreams  of  things  that  were.  To  me  their 
memory  is  a  land  of  used  to  be,  watered  by 
tears  and  coaxed  and  caressed  by  the  smiles 
of  yesterday.  It  Is  filled  with  ghosts  from 
far-off  fields  In  khakl  and  olive  drab,  in  Navy 
blue,  and  Air  Corps  gray.  I  can  almost  hear 
the  faint,  far  whisper  of  their  forgotten  songs. 
Touth.  strength,  aspirations,  struggles,  tri- 
lunphs.  despairs,  wide  winds  sweeping,  bea- 
cons flashing  across  uncharted  depths,  faint 
bugles  sounding  reveille,  far  drums  beating 
the  long  roll,  the  wall  of  sirens,  the  crash 
of  guns,  the  thud  of  bombs,  the  rattle  of 
musketry — the  still  white  crosses. 

And,  today,  I  have  come  back  from  whence 
1  started.  For  me  the  shadows  are  deepen- 
ing, but  I  want  to  read  you  some  lines  which 


have  helped  me  through  the  lengthening 
years.  Perhaps  they  may  help  each  of  you 
as  the  future  unroUs: 

Youth  Is  not  a  time  of  life — It  Is  a  state 
of  mind.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  ripe  cheeks, 
red  lips  and  supple  knees;  It  Is  a  temper 
of  the  wUl.  a  quality  of  the  imagination,  a 
vigor  of  emotions:  It  Is  freshness  of  the 
deep  springs  of  life. 

It  means  a  temperamental  predominance 
of  courage  over  timidity,  of  the  appetite  for 
adventure  over  love  of  ease. 

Nobody  grows  old  by  merely  Uvlng  a  num- 
ber of  years;  people  frow  old  by  deserting 
their  ideals.  Years  wrinkle  the  skin,  but 
to  give  up  enthusiasm  wrinkles  the  soul. 
Worry,  doubt,  self-distrust,  fear  and  de- 
spair— these  are  the  long,  long  years  that 
bow  the  head  and  tiim  the  growing  spirit 
back  to  dust. 

Whether  70,  or  16.  there  is  In  erery  being's 
heart  the  love  of  wonder,  the  sweet  amaxe- 
ment  at  the  stars  and  the  starlike  things 
and  thoughts,  the  undaunted  challenge  of 
events,  the  unfailing  child-like  appetite  for 
what  next,  and  the  Joy  and  the  game  of 
life. 

Tou  are  as  young  as  your  faith,  as  old 
as  your  doubt:  as  young  as  yotir  self-confi- 
dence, as  old  as  your  fear;  as  young  as  your 
hope,  as  old  as  your  despair. 

In  the  central  place  of  your  heart  there 
la  a  wireless  station;  so  long  as  it  receives 
messages  of  beauty,  hope,  cheer,  courage, 
grandeur  and  power,  so  long  you  are  young. 

When  the  wires  are  all  down  and  all  the 
central  place  of  your  heart  Is  covered  with 
snows  of  pessimism  and  the  Ice  of  cynicism, 
then  you  are  grown  old  Indeed. 

And  as  I  look  around  at  this  sea  of  glow- 
ing, youthful  faces,  I  repeat  I  am  glad  to 
be  back  and  glad  to  feel  so  young  again. 

Once  more,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for 
my  best  girl  and  my  dear  son.  I  give  you  my 
thanks  and  deepest  appreciation  for  this 
welcome  home.  It  Is  a  memory  that  will  be 
with  me  always. 


NaTj  Wastes  $1,000  a  Minote 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CAUroBiriA 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize 
this  makes  a  good  headline,  but  it  is  an 
actual  fact  when  you  read  how  an  officer 
in  the  Procurement  Department  of  the 
Navy  could  have,  in  less  than  5  minutes, 
saved  $5,000  for  the  taxpayer,  had  he 
been  Interested  in  the  taxpayer.  Maybe 
he  was  interested  in  someone  else. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  $5,000  is  a  small 
part  of  the  $52,000.000.000— fifty-two  bU- 
Uon — national  defense  budget,  but  if  this 
same  policy  is  carried  throughout  their 
entire  program,  the  purchase  of  $4,000 
worth  of  new  paper  weights  for  the  mili- 
tary each  and  every  month  looks  like 
chicken  feed  compared  to  this.  This  In- 
stance, multiplied  by  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  deals  they  are  contracting 
for,  and  purchases  they  are  making,  each 
day.  gives  you  an  Insight  into  their 
reckless  destruction  of  our  economic 
strength.  If  they  have  no  interest  in 
saving  our  money,  how  do  we  know  how 
much  interest  they  will  have  in  winning 
battles,  the  details  of  which  we  can  never 
learn? 


This  case  came  to  my  attention  a«  a 
protest  from  a  construction  industry  or- 
ganization in  Los  Angeles.  It  sounded 
so  ridiculous  that  I  investigated  it  and 
went  into  It  in  detail.  Up  to  that  time  I 
knew  none  of  the  individuals  personally. 

I  called  Mr.  Whitehair,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary,  and  was  told  that  nothing 
could  be  done  as  the  contracts  were  al- 
ready let  and  the  roofs  were  being  ap- 
plied. I  expressed  my  opinion  in  very 
certain  terms  and  he  was  anxious  that 
an  Admiral  Jos.  Jelley  should  come  over 
and  give  me  some  soothing  syrup,  which 
I  rejected.  Another  disturbing  factor  U 
their  strong  fraternity  spirit  of  protect- 
hig  one  another  and  refusing  to  admit 
that  any  evil  is  done  by  any  of  them^ 
at  least  not  officially  admitting  it. 

This  whole  story  makes  you  wonder 
how  many  mink  coats  and  refrigerators 
are  hidden  by  these  transactions.  How 
high  up  does  corruption  and  condone- 
ment  of  wanton  waste  go  in  our  Naval 
Procurement  Department?  Follow  the 
sordid  details  of  this  bit  of  Navy  pur- 
chasing, from  the  time  the  need  was  ere- 
ated  until  the  case  was  closed  by  Mr. 
Whitehair,  then  judge  for  yourself.  A 
good  portion  of  this  information  was  ob« 
tained  from  one  of  the  principals  who  la 
wllUng  to  testify  to  It  under  oath.  It  is 
true  I  have  not  questioned  some  of  the 
others,  but  the  Information  furnished  me 
by  this  one  is  sufficient  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1951,  the  Ed  Her- 
locker  L  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  reputable  roofing  con' 
tractors  in  the  entire  United  States, 
asked  to  be  placed  on  the  list  to  receive 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  rooflnc 
requirements  of  the  new  guided-missile 
plant  at  Pomona,  Calif.,  being  built  for 
the  Navy  by  Consolidated -Vultee,  prime 
contractor,  and  the  Buttress  L  McClellan 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  subcontractor 
In  charge  of  constructlou.  Mr.  Her- 
locker  was  told  by  Mr.  McClellan  that 
before  anyone  could  quaUfy  to  bid  re- 
gardless of  his  reputation  it  would  be 
necessary  to  submit  a  brochure  describ- 
ing his  experience,  organization,  equip- 
ment, and  financial  respor-sibility. 

On  October  5,  1951.  the  Ed  Herlocker 
&  Co.  submitted  such  a  brochure — show- 
ing 22  years  of  their  history,  the  last  10 
of  which  they  have  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  Government  work.  They  drew 
attention  to  several  miUion  dollars  of 
work  just  recently  completed  for  the 
United  States  engineers.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Navy.  They  sub- 
mitted a  financial  statement  that  would 
be  very  di£Bcult  for  anyone  in  a  business 
Of  this  type  to  surpass,  and  showed  an 
available  bonding  capacity  of  more  than 
$1,000,000.  They  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  in  22  years  they  had  never  failed 
to  complete  a  contract,  nor  had  any 
bonding  company  ever  been  called  upon 
to  complete  any  of  their  work.  Their 
reputation  is  beyond  reproach. 

In  December  of  1951  they  found  that 
Consolidated-Vultee  had  let  a  contract 
for  the  roofing  of  the  first  building  under 
construction  and  that  they  had  not  been 
invited  to  submit  their  bid  on  this  work. 
They  were  told  that  It  was  through  a 
clerical  oversight  which  was  regretted, 
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and  they  were  assured  no  such  error 
would  occur  on  future  work.  The  job 
was  awarded  to  Acme  Maintenance  En- 
gineering Co.,  of  Montebello,  Calif.  This 
company  is  about  2  years  old  in  the  roof- 
ing field  and  la  definitely  of  the  question- 
able type.  On  a  recent  small  job  for  the 
NsTy  at  Brown  Field.  San  Diego.  Calif., 
they  could  not  obtain  materials  without 
having  the  general  contractor  Issue  a 
check  jointly  payable  to  themselves  and 
ihelr  stipplier. 

On  January  14,  1952.  Ed  Herlocker  k 
Co.  received  plans,  specifications,  and  an 
invitation  to  bid  on  the  roof  requirements 
on  building  No.  S  of  the  project,  which 
was  the  next  building  to  be  roofed.  Bids 
were  opened  on  January  22,  1952. 

For  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  col- 
lusion and  intent  involved.  I  abould  like 
to  review  this  small  Job. 

The  low  bidder  on  Item  No.  1,  which 
covered  all  roofing  work  as  per  plana 
and  specifications,  was  Fouty  Roof  Co.. 
of  Pomona,  a  small  roofing  contractor 
without  experience  In  this  type  of  work. 
Tbelr  bkl  was  %1MI — the  second  low 
bidder  at  $8,250  was  A»ociated  Roof,  of 
Los  Angeles.  We  can  skip  items  Noa.  2,  S, 
4.  and  5  of  the  bid  form  and  go  to  item 
No.  6,  which  required  the  bidders  to  state 
the  amount  of  sales  tax  they  had  In- 
cluded in  Item  No.  1.  Both  Fouty  Roof 
and  Associated  Roof  used  identical  fig- 
ures of  $230.43  for  this  Item.  May  I  point 
out  that  without  knowing  each  other's 
figures  the  mathematical  probabiUties  of 
having  the  same  figure  would  be  one  In 
several  million.  In  addition  to  showing 
collusion  between  Fouty  Roofing  and  As- 
sociated Roofing  this  sales-tax  figure  Is 
conclusive  evidence  that  there  were  other 
lames  at  stake,  for  this  job  was  taken 
at  ft  oonalderabie  loss.  Sales  tax  is  based 
only  on  the  materials  required  to  com- 
plete the  work.  Two  hundred  thirty 
dollars  and  forty-three  cents  is  3  per- 
cent— the  California  State  sales  tax — 
on  $7,681,  therefore,  they  had  only  $260 
with  which  to  complete  the  contract  and 
to  pay  for  all  labor.  Insurances,  taxes, 
equipment,  overhead,  and  profit. 

I  point  out  tbese  two  bids  because  in 
the  next  Invitation,  which  covered  the 
roofing  requirements  of  90  percent  of  the 
entire  project,  the  low  legitimate  bidder 
was  bypa^ed  and  one-third  of  the  total 
work  was  given  to  Acme  Maintenance 
and  two-thirds  was  given  to  a  Joint  ven- 
tture  combination  of  Pouty  Roofing  Co. 
and  Associated  Roofing  Co. 

Now  is  not  it  beginning  to  smell  bad? 

In  the  latter  part  of  February  1952 
plans,  spixiflcations  and  bid  request 
were  received  by  Ed  Herlocker  k  Co.  for 
the  main  contract.  This  invitation  cov- 
ered all  roofing  and  roofing  Insulation 
for  buildings  No.  2  and  No.  4.  Bid  item 
No.  1  was  the  total  amount  of  bid  per 
plans  and  specifications  for  both  build- 
ings. Bid  item  No.  8  was  for  building 
No.  2  only.  Bid  item  No.  5  was  for 
building  No.  4  only.  Upon  examination 
of  the  documents  Mr.  Herlocker  found 
the  plans  and  specifications  to  be  well 
Written  and  regular  even  though  not  in 
the  usual  Navy  form.  After  looking  at 
the  bid  form,  however,  he  decided  he 
would  not  waste  the  time  necessary  to 
estimate  and  bid  this  Job— for  the  bid 
form  scr:(uned  of  "fix"  and  "steering.'* 


His  conclusions  were  further  borne  out 
when  an  addenda  to  the  specifications 
was  issued,  at  the  last  moment,  which 
eliminated  all  but  two  manufacturers' 
products  in  the  largest  material  item  In 
the  job.  The  addenda  was  on  roof  in- 
sulation. All  manufacturers  of  rigid 
roof  insulation  make  a  board  that  is 
saturated  with  asphalt,  or  one  that  is 
coated  with  asphalt.  Only  the  Pioneer 
Plintkote  Co.  manufacture  a  board  that 
Is  both  saturated  and  coated. 

The  addenda  limited  the  board  to  one 
that  was  both  saturated  and  coated. 
The  only  other  product  that  was  "sup- 
posedly" acceptable  was  "fibreglass"  a 
product  that  is  not  comparable  to  rigid 
Insulation. 

On  March  1.  1952.  however,  Mr.  Her- 
locker received  a  "modification  to  the 
request  for  bids."  This  modification.  In 
Mr.  Herlocker's  opinion,  eliminated  all  of 
his  objections  to  the  bid  form,  and  gave 
clear  proof  that  in  spite  of  the  very 
apparent  attempt  to  channel  this  work, 
someone  in  authority  had  also  read  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  had  cor- 
rected the  bidding  requirements  to  con- 
form to  usual  Government  methods. 

As  a  result  on  March  4,  1952,  Ed  Her- 
locker k  Co.  in  the  regular  manner  and 
In  the  best  of  faith  submitted  their  bid. 
The  bid  opening  was  public  and  all  bids 
were  inspected  by  Comdr.  W.  D.  Byrne 
for  the  Navy  and  a  representative  of 
Consolidated-Vultee  and  Buttress  k 
McClellan,  Inc.  Remember  that  the 
Navy  had  the  final  say  and  should  take 
the  full  responsibility. 

Of  the  13  bids  submitted,  4  were  re- 
jected at  the  bid  opening  for  irregiilar- 
itles.  The  balance.  Including  Her- 
locker's bid.  were  accepted.  The  bids 
were: 


Ed  HMiocker  A  Ct^.K.. 

Acme  Maintanaoee 

routy-AwoelmUA 


Item  No. 
1,  total 

baSdlnis 
Nm.  S 
«i4   4 


snr.oni 

843. 87« 

»4&,aBi 


ItMBNo. 

a.  baUd- 

iniiNo.  2 

only 


.981 
138, 7« 
as,  8*4 


Item  Nol 
»,  build- 
ing No.  4 
ooty 


$n4.(H0 
114.  lU 
in.tB 


>  Nor.— Hariockcr's  bid  low  od  nwh  building  aod  oa 
botl)  baUdinvB. 

After  the  bid  opening  Mr.  Kuhn  of 
Associated  Roofing  was  requested  to 
"stick  around"  by  Mr.  LaSalle,  purchas- 
ing agent  for  Buttress  k  McClellan.  Mr. 
Herlocker  held  himself  available  for  dis- 
cussion of  his  bid  for  2  hours  but  was 
finally  told  by  Buttress  li  McCIellan's 
purchasing  agent  that  be  would  hear  di- 
rectly from  the  Navy. 

On  Thursday,  March  6,  and  Friday, 
March  7,  vicious  nmiors  began  fioating 
around  about  this  contract. 

Monday  morning.  March  10.  Mr.  Her- 
locker was  in  Buttress  k  McCIellan's  of- 
fice In  Pomona  for  the  purpose  of  scotch- 
ing such  rumors.  He  was  told  in  a  very 
heated  manner  by  Mr.  Al  Modem,  assist- 
ant project  manager  for  Buttress-Mc- 
Clellan — that  his  "highly  Irregular  bid- 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Navy  who  had 
the  final  say.  Mr.  Modem,  however, 
would  make  no  further  commitments. 
Mr.  Herlocker  then  sent  the  foUowing 
wire  on  March  10. 1952.  to  Navy  Procure- 
ment in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  Com- 
mander Byrne  in  Pomona: 


We  aA  Immediate  inveetigatlon  of  Irregu- 
larities In  letting  at  the  mib-subcontraet  for 
roofing  and  roof  insulation  «t  the  Consoli- 
dated Vultee  Aircraft  guided  mlssUe  project. 
Mavy  Department,  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Con- 
tract NORD-F-1492,  Pomona,  Calif.  After 
having  met  aU  i»ebld  requirements  for 
qualification  to  bid  we  submitted  our  bid 
In  the  regular  manner  on  MM-ch  4,  1953. 
Our  total  bid  of  $837,061  for  all  require- 
ments, as  per  i^ans  and  specifications,  was 
the  low  bid  on  either  Item  or  total  basts  of 
13  bidders  by  1.7  percent,  and  2.4  percent 
xmder  the  third  low  bidder.  We  were  In- 
formed this  morning,  after  a  personal  call  to 
the  office  of  Buttress  A  MCClellan.  Inc.,  tba 
subcontractor,  that  our  bid  was  being  re- 
jected and  the  contract  would  be  let  to  the 
third  low  bidder. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  such  a 
departure  from  usual  Government  procedure 
on  public  works.  Within  the  last  10  ye^rs 
we  have  completed  several  mUUons  of  dollars 
of  simUar  work  for  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  liave  approximately  11,000.000 
in  contracts  in  progress  at  present  for  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  United  States 
Bngtoeers,  and  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Comoals- 
Eion.  The  work  covered  by  this  bid  is  re- 
quired immediately.  Please  wire  us  collect 
yo\ir  findings  in  this  matter. 

Associated  General  Contractors,  of  which 
we  are  a  member,  are  also  investigating  this 
departure  from  normal  Navy  practice. 

The  reply  received  March  11,  1952. 
from  Commander  W.  D.  Byrne  is  note- 
worthy: 

Tour  telegram  of  llarch  10.  1952,  has  been 
received  and  contents  noted. 

On  March  14,  1952.  Ed  Herlocker  k 
Co.  received  following  wire  from  BUORD 
over  signature  of  O.  Edwards: 

Tour  telegram  10  March  to  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance concerning  contract  NORI>-F-149a 
Pomona  you  are  advised  that  Bureau  of  Tarda 
and  ]>x;ks  has  requested  that  all  bid  data 
be  forwarded  to  Washington  for  review. 

Mr.  Herlocker  sent  the  following  wire: 

To:   Mr.  Ookdok  C.  Edwasos. 

I  understand  you  personaUy  are  oontem- 
platlng  immediate  review  of  the  bids  in  con- 
nection with  the  roofing  and  roof  insulation 
of  the  Consolidated-Vultee  guided  missile 
project  at  Pomona.  Calif. — Contract  NC^D- 
F-14e2. 

I  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally appearing  before  your  Review  Board 
to  explain  the  bidding  problems  presented  by 
this  bid  form  and  to  substantiate  my  bid. 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  however, 
Mr.  Herlocker  flew  to  Washington,  ar- 
riving March  17,  1952. 

On  March  18, 1952,  he  appeared  before 
a  review  board  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks.  The  result  of  this  hearing 
Is  well  described  in  his  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Dan  A.  Kimball,  Secretary  of  tht 
Navy: 

Mt  Dbab  ICa.  KatBMVL:  lUls  morning  I 
was  accorded  the  courtesy  of  an  appearance 
before  a  review  board  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  oonsisting  of  Commander  T.  I«. 
Jackson.  Lt.  Comdr.  B.  J.  Kate.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Oehrlng.  with  regard  to  my  request  for  an 
investigation  into  Irregularities  connected 
with  the  letting  of  the  subject  contract. 

The  hearing  was  as  unproductive  as  it  waa 
fair  and  ImpM-tlal. 

It  was  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Board 
that  I  could  receive  no  relief  Inasmuch  as 
the  purchase  orders  had  already  been  issued. 

They  found  the  only  possible  Irregular- 
ity m  my  low  bid  to  be  the  method  tn  which 
I  handled  the  naming  of  the  brand  of  ma- 
terial I  would  use  If  awarded  tbc  work.  Hia 
•peclflcatlons  permitted  the  tiM  of 
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named  brands  or  any  equal  U  approved.  The 
bid  form  requested  the  name  of  the  brand 
to  be  used.  My  bid  read.  "Only  materials  of 
accredited  manufacturers,  whose  products 
will  meet  Navy  requirements  will  be  used 
throughout  the  work." 

For  your  Information  and  the  sake  of  the 
record  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
the  parties  responsible  for  issuing  this  pur- 
chase order  paid  a  premium  of  $4,956  of  the 
taxpayers  money  rather  than  call  me  In  and 
"in  the  Interest  of  the  Oovernment,"  waive 
this  Informality  and  ask  me  the  name  of  the 
brands  I  Intended  to  \ue. 

If  there  U  anything  still  left  to  do  to  cor- 
rect this  Injustice  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
your  help. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  this  case 
different  from  thousands  of  others  Is 
that  an  honest,  but  naive  taxpayer — 
way  out  on  the  Pacific  coast — still  had 
enough  faith  in  the  people  whose  sole  re- 
sponsibility is  that  of  protecting  their 
country's  best  interests,  to  take  the  time 
and  money  to  bring  such  departmental 
disgraces  to  the  attention  of  responsible 
people. 

To  date  he  has  not  even  had  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  reply. 


Look  Before  You  Leap  Good  Adrke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  M.  (DON)  WHEELER 

or  CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27. 1952 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  following  edito- 
rial by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Jenkins,  of  Baxley. 
Oa.,  and  to  the  statement  to  which  the 
editorial  refers: 

(Prom  the  Baxley  (Oa.)  News- Banner  of 
March  20.  1952] 

Look  Bxroas  You  Lbap  Ooca  Advicb 

In  this  issue  of  the  News- Banner,  we  are 
carrying  a  statement  by  Congressman  W.  M. 
(OOK)  Whuxoi  on  the  tmiversal  mlUtary 
training  bUl  that  was  returned  to  committee 
for  further  study  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

It  wUl  be  noted  that  from  a  standpoint 
of  newspaper  space  the  statement  is  rather 
lengthy,  but  as  Congressman  Whexler  has 
termed  it,  it  is  short  when  considering  the 
Important  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

Few  there  are  who  are  against  adequate 
preparedness,  but  how  such  a  goal  can  best 
be  obtained  without  sacrificing  long  estab- 
lished principles  of  sotind  democratic  gov- 
ernment chaUenges  the  best  minds  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Wheeueb  believes,  as  we  do,  that  If 
America  Is  to  survive  as  the  leader  among 
free  nations  it  will  be  with  brains  and  not 
brawn.  That  is  why  he  and  some  other  Con- 
gressmen propose  an  "Intermarriage"  of  mlU- 
tary training  with  education.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  education  is  military  training,  for  to- 
morrow's battles  wUl  be  won  In  the  labora- 
tcvles.  in  the  classrooms,  and  in  the  work- 
shops of  scientists,  not  In  the  trenches  as  we 
are  finding  out  in  Korea. 

Disagree  with  Congressman  Whckleb  on 
any  issue  that  you  care  to.  Just  as  we  do 
when  the  occasion  demands.  But  before 
codemning  him  for  not  supporting  the  uni- 
versal military  training  bill  in  the  form  it 
was  presented  to  the  House,  please  take  tha 
time  to  read  his  statement  in  full. 


We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  we 
should  enact  legislation  when  there  are  sus- 
pected defects  in  it  on  the  assumption  that 
such  defects  will  be  removed  later.  The  best 
way  is  to  perfect  legislation  as  nearly  as  you 
can  from  the  start  and  Improve  it  as  cir- 
cumstances warrant  in  the  future.  It  seems 
to  us  that  as  regards  military  training  Mr. 
Wheclxx  Is  making  a  sincere  effort  In  the 
latter  direction  despite  pressxire  from  advo- 
cates of  any  sort  of  legislation  that  carries 
the  imiversal  military  training  label. 

Wbkeuek  EznjUNS  Wht  TTNivnajLi.  MiLrTAST 
Teaimxno  Bill   RKCOMMrrrzo 
(By  W.  M.  (DoM)   Wrsklb) 

Since  I  am  completely  convinced  that  thoae 
who  voted  to  send  the  UMT  bill  back  for  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  were  absolutely  correct 
in  their  vote,  this  is  In  no  sense  an  apology 
for  this  action  but  simply  a  cataloging  of  the 
many  very  cogent  and  compelling  reasons  for 
the  wisdom  of  this  action. 

Largely  because  of  unprecedented  pressure 
by  the  administration,  the  Department  of 
Defense  (the  Pentagon)  and  various  pres- 
sure groups,  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services  brought  the  bill  to  the 
House  in  almost  exactly  the  same  form 
and  content  as  It  was  sent  to  them  by  the 
Pentagon  planners.  It  is  true  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Caml  Vinson, 
who  sensed  sufficient  opposition  in  the  House 
to  defeat  this  administration  measure,  did 
make  major  concession  at  the  outset  of  the 
House  action  on  the  bill  by  introducing:  (1) 
an  amendment  that  set  a  termination  data 
on  the  blU  at  July  1,  1958;  and  (3)  an  amend- 
ment that  would  keep  the  plan  from  being 
operative  while  the  present  Draft  Act  is  in 
force.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  the 
chairman  would  also  offer  an  amendment  at 
this  Juncture  that  would  confine  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill  to  the  male  population  of  the 
country  but  If  he  had  any  such  Intention  he 
was  precluded  from  taking  such  action  by 
the  amazing  speed  with  which  action  was 
taken  on  the  bill. 

Soon  after  the  House  had  accepted  the  two 
amendments  referred  to  above,  but  before 
any  action  could  be  taken  to  exclude  women 
from  the  blU.  a  substitute  was  offered  by  Mr. 
BtTKLXsoN,  of  Texas.  The  Burleson  substi- 
tute, in  effect,  called  for  an  "intermarriage" 
of  the  Defense  Department  with  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  this  country  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  the  young  men  to  get  their 
basic  military  training  without  seriously  in- 
terrupting their  academic  training  but  con- 
fined this  training  to  college  level.  Before 
action  could  be  taken  on  the  Burleson 
substitute  an  amendment  was  offered  to  it 
by  Mr.  Brownsom  which  was  essentially  the 
same  approach  but  Included  training  In  the 
last  2  years  of  high  school. 

A  large  number  of  Congressmen  felt  that 
the  Intermarriage  between  the  educational 
institutions  and  the  military  was  the  right 
approach  to  the  UMT  question.  Although 
many  of  us  did  not  agree  with  the  detaUed 
mechanics  of  the  Browns(»  substitute,  we 
felt  that  this  approach  should  be  given  seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  only  way  we  could 
get  this  consideration  was  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  the  committee.  In  order  to  accom- 
pllah  this  piu-pose  we  voted  to  recommit  the 
bUl  for  further  study.  Contrary  to  the  story 
currently  being  spread  by  the  Pentagon 
propaganda  mUls.  the  vote  to  recommit  was 
not  an  indication  that  Congress  did  not 
want  to  face  up  to  the  X7MT  question  in  an 
election  year.  It  was  simply  our  only  means 
of  getting  some  other  than  the  Pentagon 
approach  to  the  question  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  parliamentary  situation  that  obtalnwl 
when  the  vote  came  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit was  such  that  if  the  motion  had  faUed 


of  passage  the  next  vote  woxild  have  been 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  was  brought  , 
to  the  House  by  the  committee.  Parliamen- 
tary procedure  had  resulted  In  the  two  basic 
amendments,  which  kept  the  UMT  program 
and  the  draft  from  running  concurrently  and 
set  a  termination  date  on  the  program,  be- 
ing nullified  in  such  way  that  the  biU  be- 
fore the  House  for  recommittal  was  the  orig- 
inal bUl. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  had 
faUed.  the  next  vote  would  have  Immediate- 
ly come  on  the  passage  of  the  original  com- 
mittee bUl.  On  this  vote  I  would  have  been 
forced  to  vote  "no"  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  UMT  as  embodied  in  the  committee  bill 
could  not  have  poaslbly  given  the  youth  of 
this  land  more  than  basic  foot-soldier  train- 
ing predicated  on  the  obsolete  division  versus 
division  concept  of  warfare.  Technicians 
such  as  radar  specialists,  gxiided  missile  spe- 
cialists and  airplane  pilots  could  not  have 
been  trained  under  this  program.  In  fact. 
this  program  would  have  actually  hindered  a 
technological  training  program  slno*  it 
would  have  caused  the  youth  to  concentrate 
on  the  foot-soldier  approach  to  training. 

2.  Palmeas  precludes  UMT  and  the  draft 
running  concurrently  since  this  would  mean 
one  man  being  taken  for  2  years'  service  while 
his  neighbor  would  be  taken  for  6  months 
of  UMT  training. 

3.  No  such  program  as  that  envisioned  by 
the  Pentagon  planners  should  ever  be  legis- 
lated in  perpetuity  but  should  have  a  ter- 
mination date  so  that  It  could  be  reconsidered 
from  time  to  time.  Without  a  termination 
date  the  military  would  be  In  unchallenged 
control  ad  Influltum. 

4.  The  very  same  program  as  that  em- 
bodied in  the  committee  blU  was  used  by 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan.  If  the  history 
of  that  which  happened  to  these  nations  can 
serve  as  a  guide,  it  appears  that  we  should 
use  some  other  approach  to  the  problem  of 
training  the  manpower  of  this  Nation  for 
military  emergency.  Yea.  Verily,  it  must  be 
that  the  contaminated  blood  of  fallen  foe 
fouled  the  ground  wherein  the  spades  of 
victors  dig  and  he  who  would  wield  the  trowel 
of  a  better  day  to  build  contracu  the  virus 
within  his  veins  that  caused  the  foe  to  die. 
Prom  the  veins  of  him  who  seeks  the  easy 
way  of  emulation  this  lethal  fire  races  amain 
to  kill  the  brawn  of  him  who  finds  himself 
beset  by  sterner  foe. 

5.  The  so-called  universal  mlUtary  trmlning 
biU  was  not  reaUy  a  mUitary  training  bill 
and  I  quote  two  of  its  chief  sponsors  in  sup- 
port of  this  statement.  President  Truman. 
speaking  to  the  original  commission  which 
drew  the  basic  framework  of  the  bill  said: 
"I  want  the  word  military  left  out.  That  is 
only  incidental  to  what  I  have  in  mind.  I 
want  it  to  be  a  universal  training  program 
which  will  enable  the  young  people  of  this 
country  to  get  a  background  in  the  discipU- 
nary  approach  of  getting  along  with  one  an- 
other, informing  them  of  their  physical 
make-up,  and  what  it  means  to  take  care  of 
this  temple  which  Ood  gave  us.  I  want  this 
training  program  for  the  Nation's  youth  In 
order  to  teach  them  to  assume  their  respon- 
sibilities toward  the  Oovernment."  After  the 
bill  had  been  written  by  the  Pentagon  and 
was  under  consideration  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg,  speaking  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  UMT 
Commission,  said:  "A  large  part  of  the  train- 
ing as  envisaged  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  U  citizenship  train- 
ing. Ullteracy  training,  training  in  morals, 
and  training  in  the  type  of  things  young 
people  ought  to  have."  Is  this  not  the  same 
type  of  regimented  Indoctrination  program 
that  Hitler  used  with  the  youth  of  Oermany? 

«.  In  an  emergency  such  as  that  in  which 
we  currently  find  ourselves,  the  UMT  pro- 
gram that  was  proposed  by  the  committee 
bin  would  actually  weaken  this  Nation  from 
a   military    standpoint   since    it   would    re- 


quire the  diversion  of  thousands  c€  trained 
military  personnel  from  an  active  duty  sta- 
tus to  that  of  being  engaged  in  the  training 
of  recrulta. 

If  the  reeerve  program  that  has  been  la 
effect  since  tbv  end  of  World  War  n  is  typi- 
cal of  that  wldch  the  UMT  trainees  would 
be  kept  In  for  7^  years,  tlten  the  commit- 
tee should  butty  itself  with  a  revamping  of 
the  reserve  program  before  it  provides  thou- 
sands of  new  reservists. 

In  my  oplnUm,  the  Military  Bstahllshment 
is  not  capable  of  giving  the  youth  of  this 
land  the  type  of  training  envisioned  by  Mr. 
Truman  and  Airs.  Rosenberg.  This  Is  a  Job 
that  can  be  and  had  better  be  left  to  the 
homes,  schoob..  and  chxircbes  of  this  land 
if  we  are  to  retain  freedom  of  tbe  individual 
human  being  In  this  country. 

Many  very  fine,  conscientious,  and  patri- 
otic Americans,  as  Individuals  and  as  mem- 
bers of  great  patriotic  organisations,  have 
been  sold  on  tbe  wisdom  of  passing  universal 
military  training  legislation  into  the  law  but 
they  have  bee  3  sold  on  an  idea  involving 
military  preparetfhess.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  tbe  validity  of  the  Idea  but  I  do  seri- 
ously question  the  mechanics  of  the  blU  that 
was  ruppoeed  to  embody  this  idea.  Tha 
American  Legion  and  the  VPW  have  both 
been  sold  for  years  on  tbe  propoeition  in- 
volving unlvenial  responsibility  for  mUltary 
service  to  this  countiy. 

No  serious  Ir.dlctment  of  this  Idea  can  be 
drawn  by  patriotic  Americans.  However,  the 
fact  that  serloiis-minded,  patriotic  Members 
of  Congress  sincerely  question  the  mechanics 
of  any  bill  that  proposes  to  implement  this 
Idea  does  not  mean  that  they  are  any  less 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  this  country 
than  are  the  leiulers  of  these  two  fine  organl- 
ratious.  Purttermore.  serious  disagreement 
as  to  the  mechanics  of  any  particular  bill 
should  not  subject  these  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  puDllc  threats  of  political  retri- 
bution by  the  national  commander  of  the 
Legion  such  aa  was  made  by  the  present  com- 
r-.ander  here  in  Washington  on  the  eve  of 
action  on  the  pending  bill.  The  leadership 
of  neither  of  these  organlxations  has  any 
monopoly  on  either  ability  or  patriotism  and 
Instead  of  adopting  an  adamant,  dogmatic 
attitude  such  as  some  of  them  have,  they 
should  show  a  willingness  to  work  with  the 
Congress  in  effecting  a  training  program  that 
wui  acoompliah  the  task  that  la  common  to 
our  purpose. 

This  short  statement  aa  to  why  the  UMT 
bill  should  have  been  recommitted  is  not 
meant  to  impugn  the  motives  of  anyone  who 
voted  against  recommitting  the  bill.  It  is 
simply  meant  to  be  a  statement  as  to  why 
the  writer  saw  fit  to  vote  to  send  the  bill 
back  for  further  consideration.  The  writer 
realizes  that  the  brevity  of  this  statement 
fails  to  do  Justice  to  all  the  many  other 
reasons  that  could  be  given  in  support  of  his 
position.  However,  It  Is  hoped  that  this  will 
s\ifflce  to  shorn-  some  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  wrlter'fc  vote. 
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HON.  HERBSAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  I'XNJISTLVAyiA 

IN  THE  BOirsX  OP  RKPRBBKNTATIVE8 

I  Thursday,  March  27, 1952 

Iftr.  EBEPMLARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rccoao,  I  Include  tbe  following  state- 
ment which  i-ecently  came  to  my  atten- 
tion on  the  achievements  of  the  Den»>- 


crats  In  bringing  about  honesty  in  Oov* 
emment: 

HoNBTT  nr  OovBunoNT:  A  Dncocaano 

ACHXZvncCNT 

The  highest  standards  of  honesty  in  Gov- 
eriunent  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  our 
democracy.  Corruption  in  any  form  not  only 
weakens  the  democratic  nature  of  our  pres- 
ent Government,  but  threatens  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  positive  goals  for  the  future. 

The  misdeeds  of  an  unworthy  few  have 
been  given  constant  emphasis  and  reiteration 
In  the  press.  But  the  Democratic  record  is 
far  better  than  the  newspapers  would  have 
you  believe.  The  administration  has  an  out- 
standingly good  record  across  the  board.  It 
has  put  hard-iilttlng  and  impartial  anti- 
corruption  measures  Into  effect. 

Clean  government  L.-is  always  been  an  Item 
of  first  importance  for  Democrats,  because  it 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  things  for 
which  the  puty  stands. 

Because  of  thla.  Democrats  have  steadily 
raised  the  level  of  public  morality  and  have 
constantly  ferreted  out  favoritism  and  cor- 
ruption without  fear  or  favor. 

z.  THS  DKMOcaaTa  KAVs  anAOiLT  aajaxB  not 

LCVB.  or  PUBLIC  MOaALITT 

The  full  achievement  of  the  Democratic 
goals  of  prosperity  and  peace  depends  upon 
the  utmost  Integrity  In  governmental  serv- 
ice. Democrats  have,  therefore,  worked  con- 
tinuously to  improve  the  quality  of  service 
which  the  people  receive  from  their  Oovern- 
ment, to  erect  firm  bulwarks  against  dis- 
honesty and  error,  and  thus  to  raise  the 
level  of  public  morality. 

A.  Honest  career  service  in  Government 
1.  Development  of  civil  service  under  Dem- 
ocrats: Civll-servlce  reform  has  never  been 
a  wholly  party  matter,  but  the  civil  service 
merit  system  has  taken  many  of  its  moat 
notable  strides  in  tbe  administrations  of 
Democratic  Presidents.  The  enormous  ex- 
pansion in  the  size  and  functloiu  of  the 
Pederal  Government  In  the  last  30  years  has 
been  sccompanled  by  a  paralleled  improve- 
ment In  the  caliber  of  the  public  service  In 
terms  of  training,  ability,  freedom  from  po- 
litical ties,  and  full-time  devotion  to  duty. 
3.  Government  employees  Insulated  from 
politics:  A  Democratic  Congress  diuring  a 
Democratic  administration  passed  the  Hatch 
Act.  This  law  prohibits  Government  em- 
plojrees  from  engaging  in  political  campaign 
activities. 

3.  High  caliber  of  Government  employees: 
In  spite  of  a  low  salary  range,  the  Govern- 
ment has  attracted  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  professional  attainments.  They 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ability — 
not  political  "pull."  In  case  after  case,  Oov- 
ernment attorneys  win  out  over  counsel  who 
receive  fees  many  times  their  salaries.  Gov- 
ernment scientists  have  Improved  crops, 
animal  strains,  and  forest  products,  have  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  weather  forecasting, 
have  made  important  contribution  to  the 
extermination  of  pests,  and  have  Invented 
new  weepons  for  defense.  Able  employees, 
vitally  interested  in  their  work,  and  proud 
of  their  public  responsibilities,  are  least  sus- 
ceptible to  temptation — devotion  to  accom- 
plishment is  one  of  the  best  guaranties 
against  corruption. 

4.  Devotion  of  civil  servants  recognized: 
The  loyalty,  devotion,  and  Integrity  of  the 
United  States  Government  employee  has 
won  the  pralae  and  respect  of  leaders  of  both 
parties,  and  of  poUtical  scienttsta  all  over 
the  world. 

B.  Rigorous  safeguards  against  error  and 
diahontsty 

1.  Checks  and  balances:  Our  constitutional 
system  of  checks  and  balances  has  provided, 
through  congressional  initiative.  stUl  fur- 
ther checks  upon  error  or  misfeasance. 
Through  its  Investigative  powers.  Ita  power 
over    the   public   purse,   and   the   Inheraat 


supervisory  power  of  its  committees,  tbe 
Congress  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  close 
watch  upon  executive  work.  Every  agency 
cornea  under  the  scrutiny  of  at  least  four 
congressional  committees.  Critical  employ- 
ees within  the  Departments  have  frequent 
access    to    Congressmen    and    to    the    press. 

2.  Government  auditing  practices:  The 
Government  Accounting  Office,  administered 
by  f>  Democrat,  has  maintained  an  energeti- 
cally Independent  audit  on  all  expenditures 
by  every  agency  of  the  Government.  Its  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  have  won  approval  of 
both  parties. 

S.  Independent  investigating  units:  With- 
in the  agencies,  sepaiate  and  Independent 
checking  units,  like  the  PBI,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, and  the  investigating  units  of  the  mill- 
tary  services,  the  Post  Office,  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  maintain  constant  sur- 
veillance over  operations.  Some  of  them 
make  frequent  unannounced  investigations, 
both  upon  reported  suspicion  and  as  routine 
checks. 

4.  Maintenance  of  records:  Rigorous  and 
well-established  procedures  provide  elaborate 
protection  against  misuse  of  Government 
funds  or  facilities.  Complete  and  well -safe- 
gtiarded  records  characterise  Government 
transactions. 

Disclosure  requirements  imposed  by  regu- 
latory legislation  provide  a  further  check 
upon  people  doing  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  requires  complete  financial 
records  of  business  corporations  which  make 
public  Issues  of  stocks  and  bonds.  The  Lobby 
Registration  Act  requires  records  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  persons  and  groups  who 
seek  to  Influence  legislation.  This  loosely 
worded  statute,  however,  has  been  insuffi- 
cient to  force  compliance  of  the  unwilling, 
and  recently  was  declared  Invalid  In  certain 
respects  by  a  Pederal  cotirt,  as  a  restilt  of  a 
suit  brought  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  an  organization  which  has 
consistently  opposed  the  disclosure  principle. 
Many  organizations,  however,  voluntarily 
comply  with  the  statute.  These  and  other 
declarations  of  Information  including  in- 
come-tax rettims.  restrict  opportunities  for 
secret  transactions.  account-Juggling,  and 
under-the-table  disbursements. 

Requirements  for  keeping  and  supplying 
records  have  often  been  resented  as  unduly 
onerous,  and  understandably,  but  even  those 
who  object  most  vociferously  are  fully  aware 
that  these  requirements  are  essential  If  the 
public  interest  is  to  be  protected. 

5.  Government  contract  rules:  All  Gov- 
ernment contractors  are  required  to  furnish 
Information  concerning  companies  or  per- 
sons whom  they  employ  to  solicit  or  secure 
contracu  from  the  Government.  The  con- 
tractors also  are  required  to  disclose  amounts 
paid  to  other  persons  or  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  or  securing  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Contracts  of  the  Defense  Department  con- 
tain a  clause  permitting  the  Government  to 
terminate  the  contract  if  it  is  found  that 
gratuities  were  offered  to  Govnrunent  offi- 
cers or  employees  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  contract  or  favorable  treatment  un- 
der it. 

Military  and  civilian  procurement  officers 
and  employees  are  forbidden  to  accept  gra- 
tuities or  favors  from  those  who  deal  with 
the  Government.  These  rules  are  rigorously 
enforced. 

C.  Fighting  the  higgest  corruption 

I.  Big  business  favoritism  under  Repub- 
licans: 

The  most  dangerous  type  of  corruption  la 
a  policy  of  consistent  favoritism  to  a  privi- 
leged few.  at  the  expense  of  the  country  aa 
a  whole. 

The  history  at  RepubUcan  adnalnlstrmtlons 
Is  tbe  history  of  special  eoBalrtfirstton  for 
WaU  Street  at  the  espaste  of  t&c  average 
dtlaen.  and  this  favorttloM  kas  i 
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publicly  Into  the  hall*  of  government 
throiigb  the  front  doors.  It  haa  not  Involved 
Ixnes  erf  candy  or  mink  coata — It  haa  Involved 
blUlona  of  dollars  from  the  pocketa  of  con- 
sumers and  workers,  and  It  haa  Involved 
tome  of  the  moat  priceless  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion's public  domain. 

Lobbyista  for  big  business  enjoyed  a  hey- 
day during  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. 

The  Republican  aim  is  to  set  a  mOTe  lavish 
table  for  the  masters  of  finance  and  piously 
pray  that  larger  and  better  cnimbs  fall  to 
the  people. 

a.  The  Democratic  battle  against  special 
privilege:  During  the  last  20  years  the  power- 
ful and  persuasive  advocates  of  special  privi- 
lege have  been  fought  bitterly  in  all  branches 
of  the  Oovemment. 

n.  TH«  DXMOC«AT8  HAVE  COHSTAWTLT  ITBarnCD 
OUT  FAVOamSM  AND  COtaUPTIOH  wltHOOT 
rxAS  OS  rAvoa 

Human  error  and  frailty  make  it  inevitable 
that  in  an  organization  so  vast  and  so  di- 
verse as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  there  are  sure  to  be  some  faithless 
servants  who  dishonor  their  associates  and 
some  unscrupulous  and  powerful  favor 
seekers  who  attempt  to  tempt  officials  from 
the  path  of  duty.  Against  thU  danger,  the 
Democrats  have  maiintained  constant  and 
fearless  vigilance. 

A.  Historic  record  of  Democratic  congressional 
investigations 

\.  Clearing  the  underbrush:  Democrats 
have  made  the  congressional  Investigation 
one  of  the  moat  potent  weapons  In  the  flght 
for  good  government.  The  great  Pecora  In- 
vestigation of  banking  and  Investment  prac- 
tices, and  the  Black  investigation  of  public 
utilities  and  their  lobbying  methods  helped 
expose  the  years  of  Republican  misrule. 

3.  Trttman  committee — efficiency  and 
economy :  During  World  War  II.  the  Truman 
committee  made  history  by  assuming  a 
watchdog  role  in  guarding  the  efBclency  and 
integrity  of  wartime  spending  operations. 
It  saved  tremendous  suma  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  It  also  made  a  basic  contribution 
toward  the  effectiveness  of  our  war  machine. 
And  Its  successor,  the  Mead  committee, 
which  was  also  led  by  Democrats,  fearlessly 
produced  Information  which  sent  to  Jail  a 
Democratic  congressional  committee  chair- 
man and  barred  from  his  seat  a  Democratic 

Senator. 

3.  The  crime  investigations:  The  Kcfauver 
committee  haa  disinfected  sore  spots  in 
many  communities.  It  dragged  to  light 
some  evil  characters  who  had  been  function- 
ing with  apparent  Immunity  from  local 
prosecution,  and  it  has  sparked  many  needed 
local  reforms.  The  Neely  committee  Is  re- 
vealing sordid  ties  between  gangsters  and 
some  police  officers  in  the  Nation's  capital. 

4.  The  uprooters  of  corruption:  The  Pul- 
bright  committee  made  a  thorough  Investi- 
gation of  the  RPC.  which  cleared  the  way 
for  effective  administrative  reorganization. 
The  King  committee  has  reached  into  the 
tax  bureau  barrel  and  picked  out  some  of 
the  rotten  apples.  Its  work  has  been  of  vital 
Importance  In  protecting  the  Integrity  of 
the  tax  collection  service,  and  It  has  fear- 
lessly proceeded  against  the  guilty  regardless 
of  party. 

B.  Executive-congressional  cooperation 
1.  Development  of  Information:  The  ad- 
ministration has  cooperated  closely  with 
Congressional  committees  In  developing  in- 
formation on  corruption  and  misfeasance. 
It  made  income  tax  returns  and  all  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Biueau  of  Internal  Revenue 
available  to  the  King  subcommittee.  It 
made  Income  tak  returns  and  reports  of 
special  agenta  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  intelligence  unit  available  to  the 
Kefauver  committee.  It  has  msule  tax  re- 
ttirns  available  to  the  Senate  Anned  Serv- 
ices Preparedness  Subcommittee. 


In  many  cases,  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 
have  worked  up  and  prepared  evidence  on 
caaea  which  were  first  made  public  at  com- 
mittee hearings. 

a.  Loan  of  employees:  Special  agenta  of 
the  intelligence  unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  have  been  loaned  to  the  King 
and  Kefauver  committees  to  aaalat  in  invee- 
tlgatlon.  These  men  were  permitted  to 
make  full  use  of  information  that  was  orig- 
inally developed  for  the  Bureau.  Their 
work  received  tributes  from  the  committees. 
Other  agencies  have  cooperated  similarly 
with  congressional   committees. 

3.  Indlctmenta-  The  power  of  Iftglslative 
committees  has  been  buttressed  mightily  by 
the  speedy  and  vigorous  application  of  sanc- 
tions. Recalcitrant  witnesses  have  t>een 
speedily  prosecuted  by  the  administration, 
regardless  of  their  party  or  position.  Per- 
jury and  contempt  citations  have  t)een  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  presentation  of  cases  to 
grand  Juries,  indictments,  and  convictions. 
In  recent  months,  for  example,  Indlctmenta 
have  been  returned  against  several  wltnesaea 
In  Washington,  and  against  Internal  Revenue 
employeea  In  four  cities,  and  Investigations 
of  conflicting  testimony  before  committees 
are  under  way.  Without  this  kind  of  support 
and  cooperation,  congressional  commltteea 
could  not  do  so  thorough  a  Job. 

4.  Special  investigations:  The  neceasarlly 
limited  time  of  leglslatora  and  the  necea- 
aarlly  limited  life  of  commltteea  frequently 
reaulta  in  the  referral  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  task  of  continuing  the  work 
which  the  committee  has  begun. 
C.  Executive  investigationa  into  corruption 
1.  Newbold  Morris  as  Special  Aaalstant  At- 
torney General: 

Bugs  will  Inevitably  be  found  In  the  vast 
and  complicated  machinery  of  government. 
The  test  of  good  admlnlatratlon  la  ita  readl- 
neaa  to  examine  them,  to  pimiah  wrong- 
doers, to  protect  the  Government  from  loss, 
and  speedily  to  restore  the  machinery  to 

working  order. 

President  Truman  haa  acted  with  forth- 
right vigor  in  selecting  a  leading  Republican 
and  a  lifelong  crusader  against  crime  and 
political  graft  to  "conduct  Investigations 
leading  to  the  detection  of  •  •  •  any 
officers  •  •  •  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  other  persons,  who  may  be  guilty  of  im- 
proper or  illegal  conduct"  •  •  •  and  "to 
make  recommendations  •  •  •  for  the 
correction  and  prevention  of  •  *  •  illegal 
acts  relating  to  the  transaction  of  official 
business"  and  to  recommend  proaecutlona 
and  other  disciplinary  action. 

Cabinet  officer  and  file  clerk  alike  will  be 
subject  to  Mr.  Morris"  scrutiny.  No  re- 
straints have  been  placed  upon  blm.  He 
will  seek  out  corrupter  and  corrupted. 

His  first  move  was  to  demand  complete  in- 
formation on  the  outside  Incomes  of  all 
high  Federal  officials,  thus  putting  into  ef- 
fect for  the  executive  branch  a  good-gov- 
ernment proposal  which  President  Truman 
sent  to  the  Congress  over  5  months  ago.  but 
upon  which  congressional  hearings  have  not 
yet  been  scheduled. 

Although  a  leader  of  the  New  York  Repub- 
licans, and  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  his  State.  Mr.  Morrla  was  sub- 
jected to  violent  attacks  from  his  own  party 
as  he  arrived  In  Washington.  Their  conduct 
revealed  that  they  did  not  want  a  real  in- 
vestigation of  corruption,  and  that  they 
feared  a  vigorous  clean-up  Job. 

a.  Justice  Department:  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  effectively  backstopped  con- 
gressional investigations  by  speedy  applica- 
tion of  sanctions  in  support  of  the  commit- 
tees' powera.  and  speedy  prosecution  of 
crimes  revealed  by  the  hearings.  The  sin- 
cerity and  effectiveness  of  this  work  la  beat 
proven  by  the  unusually  high  percentage 
of  convictions  which  have  l)een  obtained. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  also  con- 
vening special  grand  Juries  to  attack  organ- 


ised crime  aud  racketeering  throtighout  the 
country. 

3.  Independent  investigating  uniU:  Many 
agenclea  of  the  Government  maintain  Inde- 
pendent investigating  uniU  which  seek  out 
corrupt  or  illegal  acU  by  employees  and  oth- 
ers. The  Post  Office  Departments  Inspection 
aervlce,  the  Intelligence  Unit  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  the  FBI,  and  the  in- 
vestigating unit  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment have  acted  IndependenUy  of  the 
routine  operations  of  their  agencies,  and 
have  supplied  a  valuable  double  check  upon 
the  work  of  employeea.  Many  of  the  moat 
important  revelations  of  re<ent  years  wera 
tiie  result  of  the  work  of  these  uniu. 

4.  Agriculture  Departments  uncover  of 
storage  theft :  Past  work  by  the  Investigating 
unit  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  haa 
revealed  the  conversion  of  mlUlon  of  douara* 
worth    of    Government    grain    from    private 

warehouses.  The  cum  tgalnst  the  dUhooert 
warehouaemen  were  promptly  turned  over 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  proeecutJon. 
and  recovery  of  loaaea.     Effective   Investiga- 
tory work  of  thU  aort  aaves  the  Government 
millions  of  dollars.   Tet  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress aought  to  accuae  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment  of   dUhoneaty.      Secretary    Bran- 
nan's  answer  was  to  spread  the  entire  record 
in  the  open  and  ahow  that  the  crlixkea  had 
been  turned  over  for  prosecution  about  a 
year  before  the  Republicans  started  to  howL 
They  got  their  fingers  burned  on  that  one. 
D.  Executive  punishment  of  wronfdoen 
1.  Diamlaaala:   Palthleaa  employeea  wt 
misdeeds  have  been  revealed  by  ezecutiv*  or 
legislative  Inveatlgatlon  have  been  dlsmlaeed 
from   the   service.     No   Individual   haa   been 
sacrificed  for  grandstand  purposes    each  baa 
had  a  fair  opportunity  to  prove  hla  inno- 
cence, for  the  administration  has  steadfastly 
maintained  that  careful  aaaeaament  of  evi- 
dence, rather  than  newapaper  publicity,  la 
the  test  of  each  man's  guilt  or  innooenee. 
From  the  Justice  Department,  an  AsslsOint 
Attorney  General  has  been  removed.    Prom 
the   Bureau    of    Internal    Revenue.    141    em-  . 
ployees  were  dismissed  during  the  laat  year— 
the  vast  majority  t>elng  persons  whose  names 
were  not  even  remotely  connected  with  pub- 
licized Investigations.    Some  were  minor  oO- 
clals  and  some  were  collectors. 

a.  Court  actions:  Where  clrcumatancae 
have  warranted,  indlctmenta  and  convle- 
tlona  have  been  secured  against  guilty  pub- 
lic servants,  and  the  full  resources  of  the 
Government  have  been  deployed  to  obtain 
convictions.  At  St.  Louis  the  assistant  chief 
counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
worked  for  weeks  with  the  grand  Jury  invea- 
tlgatlng  the  collector's  office.  Crack  Treas- 
ury Investigators  from  all  over  the  country 
were  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  aaaiat  the  grand- 
Jury  inveatlgatlon.  Indictments  were  ae- 
ctired  against  Internal-revenue  employeea  in 
Boston.  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago. 
Collectors  at  Boston  and  St.  LouU  have  been 
convicted. 

E.  Executive  reorganization* 
1.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation: 
The    RFC    reorganization    haa    eliminated 
wrongdoers  and  has  restored  the  agency  to 
full  eflectlvenesa  in  a  brief  period. 

Under  the  able  leaderahip  of  Stuart  Sym- 
ington. RFC  employeea  of  questionable  honor 
or  discretion  have  been  removed.  All  out- 
alde  contacta,  Interviewa,  and  appointmenta 
of  every  employee  are  now  placed  upon  rec- 
ord. Clearly  defined  loan  standards  have 
been  enunciated.  The  RFC  now  requires  all 
its  borrowers  to  pledge  themselves  not  to 
"employ  or  tender  any  office  or  employment 
to.  or  retain  for  profeaaional  aervlcea."  any 
fonner  RFC  emplojreea  above  a  certam  low 
rank  for  a  years  after  the  employee's  sepa- 
ration from  the  RFC. 
a.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue: 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  exempli- 
fies the  administration's  readiness  to  axpoae, 
cleanse,  correct,  reorganize.    The  Buraau  has 


performed  the  dUBcult  task  of  collecting  the 
largest  tax  bills  in  the  Nation's  history.  The 
eost  at  colle<'ting  the  tax  dollar,  draaticaUy 
redueed  to  a  low  of  $.0033  in  the  Wilaon  ad- 
ministration was  later  more  than  quadrupled 
under  Coolld^  to  $.0144.  By  Hoover's  last 
year.  It  reached  t.oai7.  It  has  been  steadily 
cut  during  the  last  ao  years  of  Democratio 
admlnlatratlon  and  la  now  down  to  $.0048 — 
leas  than  onn-fourth  of  Its  pre-Democratlo 
figure. 

The  Bureau's  sealous  intelUgenee  tmlt  has 
unearthed  many  Improper  acta  by  eoUectors 
and  leaaer  eraployoea.  It  haa  turned  over 
this  evidence  to  the  King  subcommittee.  Tba 
spadework  of  this  Investigation  group  and  Ita 
close  assistance  and  cooperation  has  facili- 
tated the  crusading  efforta  of  the  King  aub- 
eotnmlttaa. 

TiM  Bureau  haa  dtHBMsad  employeea  who 

have  been  found  to  Iw  unworthy,  it  has 
turned  o?«  to  the  Justice  Department  casei 
that  have  merited  proaecution. 

But  from  the  viewpoint  of  honeat  govern- 
ment and  aecurlty  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar, 
even  more  important  st«]3a  have  been  th« 
development  of  constructive  measiu'es  of  Im- 
provement: 

(a)  A  plan  to  eliminate  forever  the  politi- 
cally appointed  collector  and  to  place  the 
entire  Bureau  on  a  blue-ribbon  merit  aervioe 
basis  subject  to  continuing  and  Independent 
Investtgatlons: 

(b)  Inatallatkm  of  improved  and  apaedier 
proaecution   measurea: 

(c)  Inatallation  of  improved  antievaalon 
measures,  such  as  the  special  racket  drive, 
and   better   audit   proceduraa; 

(d)  Special  audita  of  the  tax  retuma  ot 
Bureau  employeea; 

(el  Requirements  of  full  registration  of 
outside  Income  and  financial  activltlas  at 
all  Bureau  employeea. 

The  admlnlstratlon'a  plan  to  raorganlae 
tbm  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  received 
vigarows  opposition  from  Senate  Republicans 
(except  those  up  for  reelection  this  year.) 
It  paased  by  a  vote  of  SS-37.  The  Republi- 
can leaderahip  demonatrated  that  It  la  more 
tntereated  in  keeping  a  oomiptlon  Issue  alive 
than  In  achieving  clean  government. 


AmtncMM  laf  CBailj 


EXTENSION  OP  REIiCARKS 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  new  TOBX 
IN  TBE  HOnsX  OF  REPREBKNTATIVES 
J  Thursday.  March  27.  19S2 

Ifr.'  CLEMENTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  great  American 
OI.  He  has  done  it  again.  Let  me  quote 
to  you  briefly  from  an  article  appearing 
yesterday  In  the  New  York  Times: 

Two  eorporala  in  Korea  have  been  convert- 
ing obaolete  tank  englnea  Into  powerful  new 
modela  without  plana  and  without  factory 
toola,  uaing  only  a  few  gadgets  they  got 
through  a  mail-order  catalog. 

everyone  told  them  it  couldn't  be  done 
but  they  inalsted  they  could  convert  the 
engines  and  went  ahead  to  prove  It.  The 
problem  waa  to  remove  a  burned-out  engine 
from  a  Pershing  tank — a  heavy  model  later 
Improvied  into  the  present  Patton  model — 
and  remodel  the  engine  to  power  a  Sherman 
tank,  an  older  and  lighter  modeL 

Corporals  Marker  and  Throwbrldge 
searched  through  all  the  ordnance  manuals 
available  tut  couldn't  find  any  conversion 
plana.  Furthermore,  they  didnt  have  the 
special  tools  required.    They  ordered  aoma 


materials  through  a  catalog  and  forged  the 
rest  of  the  toola  in  the  company's  mobile 
ahopa.  working  moatly  in  their  apare  time. 

Fifteen  major  changea  had  to  be  made 
before  the  engine  switch  was  possible.  Cor- 
porals Marker  and  Throwbrldge  spent  flO 
hours  on  their  first  engine.  Then  a  new- 
powered  Sherman  was  sent  to  a  Une  outfit. 

The  tank  got  nothing  but  pralaa.  Tbm 
driver  said  the  new  engine  had  more  power 
than  the  old  one. 

Mr,  Speaker.  American  ingenuity  of 
this  type  should  be  recognized  and  en- 
couraged. I  shaD  recommend  to  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  that  the  qualifications 
of  these  soldiers  be  evaluated  for  possible 
appointment  to  OflBcer  Candidate  SchooL 


Sabnerf  cd  Laads  in  Kaasas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  K>iia>a 

IN  THE  8ENATB  OF  THE  UHITED  STATn 

Thurtdav.  March  27. 1952 

"Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Submerged  Lands  In 
Kansas."  published  in  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  of  March  15.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

SuBMzxGXD  Lands  in  Kansas 

The  ffsnsas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  taken  up  Its  cudgel  in  defense  of  the 
Statea  now  flghUng  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  control  of  their  tldelands.  This 
la  a  atrip  offahore  in  Statea  fortunate  to 
abut  on  the  oceana  or  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Uncle  Sam  claims  the  mineral  rights  out  to 
the  3-mlle  limit.  The  Statea  are  conteatlng 
what  they  declare  la  an  Invasion  of  baslo 
Statea'  righta.  The  battle  has  been  raging 
since  the  late  Harold  Ickea.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Department,  filed  on  the  tldelands 
in  behalf  of  the  Govermnent.  The  Statea 
accuae  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  being 
a  claim  Jumper. 

Kansas  has  no  seashore,  but  it  does  have 
a  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  controversy. 
As  interpreted  by  Attorney  General  Harold 
R.  Fataer.  aubmerged  land  la  affected  by  the 
tldelanda  legislation  now  being  debated  in 
Congreaa.  The  Government  claims  rights  in 
all  navigable  rivers,  of  which  Kansas  has 
two — the  Kaw  and  the  Arkansas.  Or  at  least 
they  are  claaalfled  aa  navigable,  though  at 
low  tide  over-aized  catfiah  acrape  their 
bottoms  on  the  sandbara. 

The  State  haa  to  get  permission  from  tha 
Government  to  stretch  a  bridge  across  theae 
navigable  streama.  Peraona  pumping  sand 
out  of  the  rivers  pay  royalty.  If  private  cit- 
izens drill  oil  wells  and  hit  oil.  Uncle  Sam 
would  step  In  for  his  cut.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  quotes  Fatz^  to  the  effect  that 
Kansas  haa  104,320  acres  of  theae  sub- 
merged lands.  So  this  State  really  does 
have  a  stake  In  the  legislation  now  pending 
in  Congress.  The  Federal  Government 
might  %ome  in  and  confiscate  the  mineral 
rights. 

It  wont  happen,  of  courae.  but  the  bu- 
reaucrata  in  Waahlngton  do  the  moat  unex- 
pected and  unreaaonable  things.  We're 
thinking  of  the  time  when  Ksnsas  was  all 
submerged  beneath  the  ocean.  Suppose 
aome  bright  Fair  Dealer  heard  of  that  and 
decided  to  grab  the  whole  Bute.    Look  at 


the  millions  of  acres  of  ancient  seabed,  now 
containing  aalt  enough  to  supply  the  world 
population  forever.  The  chamber  is  wise  in 
supporting  the  disturbed  States  on  the  tide- 
lands  issue. 


Old  Foreifn  Debts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TBua 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  19  I  placed  In  the  Congressional 
RccoKD  two  letters  from  the  State  De- 
partment about  old  foreign  debts.  The 
letters  are  on  pages  A1742-A1743.  Note 
the  additional  letter: 

DcPAarxxNT  ow  Stats. 
Washington,  March   24.  i»52. 
The  Honorable  Lindixt  Bbckwostb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

llT  DkAt  Mm.  Bkkwostb:  Receipt  is  ac- 
knowledged of  your  letter  of  March  20.  1962. 
in  which  you  request  the  namea  of  the 
American  banks  that  hold  standatill  credits 
against  Germany  as  referred  to  in  my  letter 
to  you  of  March  17,  1962.  You  also  request 
Information  aa  to  when  the  Dewea  and 
Young  loan  bonds  were  issued  by  the  Gw- 
mans. 

According  to  Information  furnished  to  the 
Department  by  the  American  Committee  for 
standstill  Creditors  of  Germany  the  follow- 
ing American  banks  hold  ao-called  standstill 
credits:  Bank  of  America  N.  T.  and  8.  A^ 
San  Francisco;  Chemical  Bank  ft  Trust  Co« 
New  York:  City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Oo, 
New  York;  French  American  Banking  Corp., 
New  York;  Guaranty  Triut  Co.  of  New  York, 
New  York;  Manufacturers  Trust  Co..  New 
York;  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston. 
Boston.  New  York  Hanseatio  Corp.,  New 
York;  Philadelphia  National  Bank.  Philadel- 
phia; J.  Henry  Schroder  Banking  Corp..  New 
York:  Security  First  National  Bank  of  Loe 
Angeles,  Los  Angeles;  Union  Properties,  Inc. 
Cleveland:  Weils  Fargo  Bank  ft  Union  TrusI 
Co..  San  Francisco. 

The  Dawee  loan  bonda  were  laaued  by  Oer* 
many  in  1924.  The  Young  loan  bonds  were 
Issued  In  1930.  These  loans  were  floated  as 
a  restilt-  of  International  conferences  regard- 
ing German  reparations,  which  conferences 
were  chaired  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Dawes  and 
Mr.  Owen  D.  Young. 

Aa  you  requeated.  the  enclosure  to  your 
letter  is  returned  herewith. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  K.  McFaix. 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Tkc  Forward  March  d  Womea  in  ttc 
loteraational  FitM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONET 

or  WToaczNo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Thursday.  March  27, 1952 

Mr.  OTiiAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Raooan  an  articto 
by  Mamie  Sydney  Mlaen  entitled  "From 
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Victory  Unto  Victory — The  Forward 
March  of  Women  In  the  International 
Pleld."  which  Is  reprinted  from  the 
January-Febniary  1952  issue  of  Equal 
Rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 
ftoM  VicTO«T  Unto  VTctort — Tot  Forward 

March  or  Womxn  in  thi  Intesnationai. 

VIKLO 

(By  Mamie  Sydney  Mizen) 
Those  pioneers  of  the  spirit,  women  whose 
•yes  follow  every  step  In  advance  of  their 
long  struggle  to  be  people,  today  behold  a 
rainbow  of  promise.  It  Is  a  promise  of  ever 
greater  participation  In  the  making  of  a 
happy  world  society;  of  an  even  greater  share 
In  the  ensuring  of  world  peace. 

The  march  forward  for  women  goes  stead- 
ily on.  The  question  of  equality  of  rights 
for  women  is  receiving  ever  more  and  more 
consideration  at  world  gatherings  of  gov- 
ernments. In  March  and  April  of  this  pres- 
ent year,  1052,  the  Status  of  Women  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  will  meet  in 
Geneva,  to  take  counsel  together,  once  again. 
in  their  efforts  for  equality  for  women  on 
a  world  scale.  In  April  and  May  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  will  meet  at  the  newly 
opened  United  Nations  Headquarters  In  New 
Tork  to  complete  the  drafting  of  articles  for 
the  World  Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  In- 
cluding articles  on  equality  for  women.  In 
May  of  this  year,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  will  meet  at  the  United  Nations 
headquarters  in  New  York  to  consider, 
among  other  matters,  the  re{x>rts  from  the 
Status  of  Women  Commission  and  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission,  with  their  pro- 
posals for  equality  for  women.  In  June  the 
International  Law  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  will  meet  In  Geneva  and  will  have 
twfore  It  a  world  treaty  bearing  on  equality 
for  women  In  regard  to  nationality.  In  J\ina 
the  International  Labor  Organization  will 
meet  in  Geneva  and  on  Its  agenda  Is  a  pro- 
posal for  a  revision  of  the  already  existing 
Convention  on  Maternity.  And  so  through 
all  the  months  of  the  coming  year. 

Last  year,  at  Lake  Success,  the  Statxis  of 
Women  Commission  approved  a  treaty  to 
give  world-wide  political  rights  to  women. 
Women  are  as  yet  unaware  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  decision.  It  took  American  women 
nearly  100  years  to  reach  the  place  where 
they  hold  In  their  hands,  as  a  result  of  the 
winning  of  political  equality,  the  power  to 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  they 
and  their  children  shall  live.  The  final  rati- 
fication of.  a  treaty  establishing  political 
rights  for  women  the  world  over,  including 
nations  where  women  still  live  behind  the 
▼ell,  will  place  even  these  women  In  the  same 
position  of  power  as  American  women,  and 
will  save  them  long  years  of  struggle.  Here 
•re  three  articles  of  this  new  Magna  XHiarta. 
approved  by  the  Status  of  Women  Commis- 
sion in  1951: 

"Abticlr  1.  Women  shall  be  entitled  to 
▼ote  in  all  elections  on  the  same  conditions 
•8  men. 

"Art.  a.  Women  shall  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion to  all  publicly  elected  bodies,  estab- 
lished by  national  law.  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  men. 

"A>T.  3.  Women  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
public  office  and  to  exercise  all  public  fxuic- 
tlons  established  by  national  law,  on  the 
same  conditions  as  men." 

The  preceding  year,  1950,  the  Status  of 
Women  Commission  had  approved  the  Idea 
that  there  should  be  a  world  treaty  on  po- 
litical rights  for  women,  but  had  not  ap- 
proved of  any  specific  treaty.  At  Its  1951 
meeting,  the  commission  took  the  fxirther 
step  of  approving  a  specific  treaty,  as  quoted 
above,  sending  It  on  Its  way  for  final  adop- 
tion by  the  United  Nations. 


Again,  at  the  sessions  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations  last  year 
in  Paris,  came  further  progress  when  the 
commission  adopted,  in  May  1951.  a  new 
article  on  equality  for  wcxnen  for  t^e  draft 
covenant  of  Hiunan  Rights.  Here,  In  this 
new  article,  known  for  the  time  being  as 
article  31,  Is  siunmed  up  In  a  few  words 
the  resiUt  of  a  centuries- long  strxiggle  by 
women.     Article  31   reads: 

"The  States  parties  to  the  covenant  recog- 
nize the  equal  right  of  men  and  women  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  rights,  and  particularly  of  those 
set  forth  In  this  covenant." 

At  prevlo\u  meetings  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  there  had  already  been  incor- 
porated In  the  draft  covenant  on  Human 
Rights  three  other  articles  on  equality  for 
women,  as  follows: 

"Articli  1.  Each  State  party  hereto  un- 
dertakes to  respect  and  to  Insure  to  all  In- 
dividuals within  its  territory  and  subject 
to  its  Jurisdiction  the  rights  recognized  In 
this  covenant,  without  distinction  of  any 
kind,  such  as    *     *     *    sex. 

"Art.  12.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to 
recognition  everywhere  as  a  i>erson  before 
the  law. 

"Art.  17.  All  are  equal  before  the  law:  all 
shall  be  accorded  equal  protection  of  the 
law  without  discrimination  on  any  ground 
such    as     •     •      •     sex." 

With  the  addition.  In  1951,  of  article  31. 
as  given  above,  women  are  at  last  within 
sight  of  the  goal  of  the  recognition  of  full 
equality  In  the  Hiunan  Rights  covenant. 

Still  further  achievement  came  In  J\ine 
1951  at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, when  a  world  treaty  on  equal 
remuneration  for  men  and  women  workers 
was  adopted.  Here  is  the  heart  of  this  mem- 
orable document,  bringing  hope  of  a  boon 
long  sought: 

"Art.  2.  Each  member  shall,  by  meaiu  ap- 
propriate to  the  methods  In  operation  for 
determining  rates  of  remuneration,  promote 
and,  insofar  as  Is  consistent  with  such  meth- 
ods, lnsiu«  the  application  to  all  workers  of 
the  principle  of  equal  remuneration  for  men 
and  women  workers  for  work  of  equal  value." 

This  treaty  is  now  before  the  governments 
of  the  world  for  ratification.  Working  for 
the  measure.  Miss  Louise  C.  A.  Van  Eeghen, 
of  Holland,  chairman  of  the  World  Woman's 
Party,  proved  again  her  strength  as  leader 
and  ctxnbatant  In  the  cause  of  women.  She 
was  In  Geneva  throughout  the  ILO  confer- 
ence, working  ably  and  Indefatlgably  for  the 
Equal  Pay  Treaty. 

Meanwhile,  the  Political  Rights  for  Women 
Treaty,  adopted  in  May  1951,  by  the  Status 
of  Women  Commission,  was  sent  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  for  consideration  at  its  meetings  In 
Geneva  In  August  1951.  This  meeting 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  "to  cir- 
culate to  the  governments  of  member  states 
the  text  of  the  draft  convention  on  political 
rights  •  •  •  for  comments  •  •  • 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
giving  effect  to  the  principles  underlying  It." 

Next  came  the  United  Nations  Assembly  In 
Paris,  from  November  1951  to  February  1952. 
The  Assembly  again  considered  the  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights,  Including  those  portions 
for  which  the  women  of  the  world  have 
waited  so  long,  and  considered  also  the  ques- 
tion of  annual  meeting  for  the  Status  of 
Women  Commission.  Mme.  Bedla  Afnan, 
Government  delegate  from  Iraq,  and  Miss 
Minerva  Bernadino,  Government  delegate 
from  the  Dominican  Republic,  led  the  equal 
rights  forces.  The  Assembly  voted  Just  be- 
fore adjournment  to  restore  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Status  of  Women  Commission, 
a  victory  for  women  In  that  It  meant  ofllclal 
recognition  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Importance  of  the  question  of  equality  for 


women.  The  Assembly  also  gave  strong  sup- 
port to  equality  for  women  in  the  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights  when  It  sent  the  Covenant 
back  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission  for 
fuller  drafting. 

The  organization  which  Is  In  the  forefront 
of  this  struggle  and  has  kept  guard  at  every 
International  gathering  as  which  any  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  position  of  women  has 
come  up.  Is  the  World  Woman's  Party. 
Among  the  representatives  of  the  World 
Woman's  Party  who  were  In  Paris  for  the  re- 
cent Assembly  were:  Lady  Hilda  Butterfleld 
(U.  S.  A.  and  England):  Dr.  Mary  Sinclair 
Crawford  (U.  8.  A.);  Miss  Dorothy  Clune 
(U.  S.  A.):  Mile.  Marie  Leonel  (Prance): 
Mme.  A.  Shrlnagesh  (IndU);  Mrs.  Jessie 
Street  (Australia);  and  Miss  L.  C.  A.  Van 
Eeghen  (Holland).  These  stalwarts  were  In 
the  forefront  of  every  endeavor  for  women 
at  the  Assembly,  keeping  the  needs  of  women 
constantly  before  this  great  body.  Of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Crawford  had  a  particularly  impressive  rec- 
ord of  attendance  and  work.  She  flew  from 
California  to  New  York,  and  on  to  Paris  for 
the  Paris  Assembly  to  give  of  her  broad  ex- 
perience to  the  campaign  of  the  World 
Woman's  Party.  Dean  emeritus  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  she  has 
been  In  close  touch  with  women's  problems 
all  over  the  world,  especially  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  young  women. 

In  January  1952,  there  took  place  In  Paris 
the  first  Council  meeting  of  the  World 
Wc«nan's  Party  to  be  held  in  Europe  since 
the  war.  A  second  one  will  be  held  in  Gene- 
va In  March.  Again  the  threads  of  world 
association  are  being  woven.  Again  these 
Intrepid  women  leaders  are  making  plans  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  women  in  their  own 
countries.  Out  of  Austria  came  a  message  to 
the  Pails  Council  meeting  from  an  honored 
and  beloved  leader,  Prau  Helene  Oranitsch. 
founder  of  the  Woman's  Party  of  Austria  and 
now  Uving  in  the  United  States,  "too  stok. 
poor,  and  old.  and  quite  alone."  she  writes, 
to  gpet  to  Paris,  but  still  dauntless  and  "happy 
to  feel  our  achievement  and  proud  to  belong 
to  you."  Prom  Austria  came  another  letter 
to  the  Council  full  of  the  overtones  of  bitter 
poverty  and  suffering,  but  still,  as  the  writer 
says,  "proud  and  honored  •  •  •  to  Join 
again  In  the  work  for  equality  for  women." 
Prom  Norway,  Helene  Hansen  reported  to  the 
Council  of  the  denumds  of  the  women  of  her 
country  to  hear  more  about  the  pioneer 
American  women  of  Seneca  Palls.  N.  T..  who 
began  there  in  1848  the  movement  for  the 
world-wide  freedom  for  women.  Like  the 
ever-widening  ripples  from  the  pebble  cast 
Into  the  water,  the  Influence  of  a  great  pur- 
pose never  ends. 

And  what  of  the  days  ahead?  There  Is 
still  so  much  to  be  done.  Complete  politi- 
cal and  civil  rights  all  over  the  world  are 
yet  to  be  won.  And  they  can  be  won  for  the 
entire  world  by  the  concerted  action  of  the 
women  of  all  nations,  working  together. 

So  much  has  been  won.  The  struggle  has 
been  bitter,  the  way  so  long.  Women  are 
tempted  to  cry  out  with  Christina  Rosettl, 
one  of  their  own,  "And  does  the  road  wind 
uphill  all  the  way?"  And  they  must  an- 
swer with  her,  clearly,  realistically,  even 
grimly.  "Yes,  all  the  way."  Women  are  now 
near  the  last  steps.  But  to  win  full  victory, 
these  heights  also  must  be  scaled.  Women 
who  built  the  National  Woman's  Party  In 
this  country  and  the  World's  Woman's  Party 
know  that  the  guides  are  ready — those  cou- 
rageous souls  who  long  ago  pointed  the  way. 

No  account  of  this  work  could  close  with- 
out grateful  mention  of  the  labors  of  Alice 
Paul,  the  founder  of  the  World  Woman's 
Party  and  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  In 
this  coimtry.  Nor  could  It  omit  the  re- 
membrance of  the  magnlflcent  leadership, 
the  courage,  the  ability,  and  the  devotion  of 
Lady  Pethick-Lawrence  of  England,  the 
president  of  the  World  Woman's  Party.    She 
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ctaads  u  a  symbol  of  the  awakened  eon. 
sdousneas  of  the  women  of  the  world. 

The  sun  Is  high  for  climbing.  Now,  only 
the  will,  the  work,  the  heart  is  needed.  The 
lesders  of  womankind  stand  on  every  con- 
tinent, carrying  the  message  from  one  to 
anotber  with  the  insistence  of  throbbing 
jungle  drums  In  a  tropical  forest,  "meee 
steps  of  their  progress  are  indeed  the  drum- 
beat of  the  upward  pilgrimage  of  humanity 
Into  a  new  day  wherein  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  shall  look  up  and  not  be  ashamed. 

Finally,  let  not  the  world  forget  that  the 
upward  way  for  women  Is  also  the  upward 
way  to  peace.  Women  pay  the  last  and 
beavlest  toll  of  war.  When  women  are  finally 
free,  when  they  finally  have  a  real  voice  in 
guiding  the  world— then  there  will  be  re- 
leased a  great  power  which  will  give  to  our 
civilization  the  peace  for  which  the  world 
has  struggled  so  long. 


D*ft^  tW  Brass  Hat 

EXTENSION  OP  REIilAIlKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


m  THE  BOUSE  OP  RBPRE8SNTATTVES 

J       Friday,  March  2t.  1952 

Itr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoto.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  P06t  of  March  26.  1962: 
Dormvo  thx  Brass  Hat 

In  a  sllghUy  artificial  atmosphere  In 
Wltshlngton,  where  political  commentators 
are  always  busy  smoking  out  phantom  sen- 
satloos  and  ascribing  devious  motives  to 
the  exercise  of  good  common  sense,  there  Is 
a  bustle  of  activity  over  the  declaration  by 
Representative  Johk  W.  McCoutACK  that 
Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  should  relieve 
Wniself  of  his  NATO  command,  come  out 
from  under  the  brass  hat,  and  make  a  forth* 
right  declaration  of  his  Intentions. 

The  statement  was  seen  as  an  administra- 
tion trial  balloon  as  recognition  that  the 
general  was  the  No.  1  threat  to  Democratic 
hopes  for  1952  and  as  an  attempt  to  force 
the  general  into  engaging  now  in  contro- 
versial matters  which  might  harm  his 
chances  of  getting  the  nomination.  Ma- 
jority Leader  McCobmack  quite  plainly  was 
attempting  none  of  these  devlo\is  stratagems. 
Be  was  using  plain   political   horse  sense. 

As  a  five-star  general  subject  to  orders  of 
his  commander  In  chief.  President  Truman, 
he  cannot,  technically  at  least,  indulge  In 
politics  for  be  is  under  ethical  compulsion 
as  an  Army  officer  to  remain  aloof  from 
politics.  If  he  is  seeking  oSlce.  which  pre- 
siu>poses  he  will  be  strongly  critical  of  ad- 
ministration officials  and  policies  as  well  as 
ambitious  to  take  the  job  away  from  his 
commander  in  chief,  it  U  the  honorable 
thing  to  give  up  his  retirement  rights,  his 
five-star  general's  pay  and  the  nonpoUtlcal 
statxis  of  his  job. 

It  seems  to  hare  been  forgotten  that  as 
recently  as  January.  General  Elsenhower 
made  a  formal  statement  In  Paris  that 
"under  no  circumstances  will  I  ask  for  relief 
from  this  assignment  In  order  to  seek  nomi- 
nation for  political  office  and  I  shall  not  par- 
ticipate m  the  preconventlon  activities  of 
others  who  may  have  sxich  an  Intention." 
At  the  time  he  Laid  It  the  utterance  sounded 
as  If  he  meant  it  Since  then,  however, 
events  In  New  Hampshire  and  Minnesota 
have  made  it  plain  that  an  Eisenhower  band- 
wagon of   impressive   prop<M-tlona  is  rolling. 

Represenutlve  McCobmacs  properly  pomts 
out  the  anomalous  position  in  which  General 


Elsenhower  eeems  to  have  placed  hhnself.-. 
which  U  good  practical  poilttos.  The  pro- 
fessloaal  soldier  is  protected  from  a  great 
deal  of  sharp  criticism  as  long  as  he  occupies 
hU  nonpoUtlcal  post,  but  the  professional 
soldier  who  aspires  to  elective  office  from  the 
bomb-proof  dugout  of  a  five-star  general's 
position  must  expect  certain  adverss  crltt- 
dsm. 

When  he  exposes  himself  to  the  sharp- 
shooting  of  professional  politicians.  General 
Elsenhower  must  expect  that  the  deference 
paid  to  the  top-ranking  professional  soldier 
wUl  be  withdrawn  and  he  will  have  to  get  in 
there  and  swap  punches.  Even  in  his  o«m 
polltteal  party  be  must  expect  to  be  called 
upon  to  come  out  from  the  neutral  comer 
where  his  rivals  can  take  a  sock  at  him. 

The  admirers  of  General  Elsenhower  may 
resent  treatment  of  this  kind  for  a  popular 
hero,  but  they  must  be  reconciled  to  the  grim 
fact  that  there  is  no  other  way  for  the  people 
to  get  a  three-dimensional  view  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  spent  a  lifetime  Insulated 
from  partisan  politics  and  protected  from 
the  rude  jabs  of  practical  polities  by  the 
iicages  and  privileges  of  rank. 

General  Elsenhower's  position  Is  somewhat 
complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  he  has 
been  touted  as  the  indispensable  man  In  the 
NATO  Job.  Indeed,  he  has  encouraged  that 
▼lew  by  his  statements  in  the  past  ot  his 
determination  to  see  NATO  through.  If  his 
good  frtoDd  and  loyal  Ohlef  of  Staff,  General 
Qruenther,  sueceeds  to  the  job  and  It  be- 
comes apparent  how  much  of  the  NATO  plan- 
ning is  Oriienther's.  the  indispensable  man 
may  siiffer  in  popular  esteem. 

Majority  Leader  McCosmack  has  called  a 
spade  a  spade — at  the  right  juncture  In  the 
IMS  political  campaign. 


bcMMS  Ar«  Up— Ami  SkuHJUn 
Fftiriy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
V  or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BBPBHSBNTATIVES 

Thurtday,  March  6. 1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nmny  Mem- 
bers must  have  noticed  the  front-page 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
5,  1B52.  enUtled  "Shift  in  Inoome  Dls- 
trllnitlon  Is  Reducing  Poverty  In  United 
States."  This  article  showed  how  under 
DemocraUc  government  people's  Incomes 
in  this  ooimtry  have  been  leveled  up— 
not  leveled  down. 

This  truly  Is  "news  that's  fit  to  print** 
It  is  fit  to  print  not  onoe,  but  again  and 
again.  I  congratulate  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  fulfilling  so  eom- 
pletely  their  slogan  in  publishing  this  ex- 
cellent article. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement,  based  on 
this  article  and  on  other  ofl&cial  Oovem- 
ment  figures,  demonstrating  not  only 
that  incomes  today  are  shared  mom 
fairly  but  also  that  almost  everytxxly  gets 
more  income  now — ^In  terms  of  purchas- 
ing power — than  ever  before.  That  is 
what  democratic  policies  have  accom- 
plished for  our  country. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  text 
of  this  statement: 


An  Ur— Ana 
A  CMnt^pege  artlele  In 
Times  of  March  6, 1953.  points  out  that  since 


the  IMO's  the  American  dream  of  rising  ta 
the  Income  p3rramld  to  comfortable  levels  ot 
Uvlng  has  been  reallasd  by  millions  of 
famuies. 

The  article  oontlnuee:  "As  a  result  ot 
nttle-appreclated  chaagee  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  rapidly  growing  national  inoome. 
the  United  States  has  gone  about  halfway 
toward  eliminating  Inequlttes  In  incomes. 
But  It  has  done  this  not  by  leveling  down 
but  by  leveling  up." 

Two  things  are  evident,  from  the  Inde- 
pendent studies  quoted  in  this  article  and 
from  Government  Income  figures: 

1.  Almost  everybody  has  more  income  to- 
day— in  terms  of  purchasing  power— than 
ever  before.  Twenty  years  of  Democratic 
progress  have  multiplied  our  real  personal 
Incomes  by  over  avi  times  since  1032,  to  the 
unprecedented  figure  of  9881.100.000.000  In 
1951.  Even  compared  to  1890,  Amertcaiw' 
real  income  has  nearly  doubled.  Every 
major  working  group  has  greatly  Increased 
Its  Inoome. 

a.  OenuMntie  poltcles  have  also  encour- 
aged a  fairer  distribution  of  Income.  The 
ordinary  person  Is  benefiting  most  from 
Democratic  prosperity.  The  rich— the  top 
1  percent — are  getting  more  money  than 
they  used  to,  but  a  much  smaller  share  of 
the  higher  total  Income.  This  Is  an  un- 
precedented development  in  prosperous 
times. 

Here  are  the  facts  that  Ulustrata  these 
two  developments: 

I.  Democratic  prosperity  has  raised  each 
group's  income. 

Every  major  working  group  has  multiplied 
Its  inoome  several  times  slnos  Bepubltcan 
days,  arter  discoimtlng  the  rise  In  cost  ot 
living.     (See  tables  I.  n.) 

Wage  and  salary  earners'  Ineome  has  mul- 
tiplied nearly  three  times  sUtee  issa  muA 
over  twice  since  1938. 

Parm    proprietors'    Income    In    lOfii    was 

larty  four  times  the  very  low  1983  Agure 
and  up  70  percent  over  the  1839  figure. 

Independent  business  and  professloaal 
people  got  iMarly  three  times  as  much  In- 
come in  1951  as  in  1833  and  one  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  In  1989. 

People  who  rely  solely  on  Income  from 
capital  are  also  somewhat  better  off  than  In 
18S3,  but  no  worse  off  than  In  1929 — be- 
cause corporations  are  now  holding  back 
much  more  of  their  profits.  (Undistrib- 
uted corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  rose  from 
$3,600,000,000  in  1939  to  98.6004)00.000  in 
19S1.) 

n.  under  Democratic  prospei  Ity  Inocne  la 
shared  more  fairly. 

Thanks  to  Democratic  prnnisas  toward  so- 
cial justice,  the  Nation's  income  In  recent 
years  Is  distributed  more  fairly  than  ever 
before. 

This  Is  a  major  reason  for  our  continued 
sotmd  prosperity.  As  the  New  York  Times 
article  states,  this  redtstrtbutlon  of  inoome 
Is  "ons  or  the  elements  of  strength  In  the 
economy  of  the  United  SUtes.  elements  that 
enabled  it  to  recover  quickly  In  mid -1949 
from  the  1949  recession." 

A.  Democratic  prosperity  has  helped  the 
ordinary  person  most. 

Democratic  prosperity  has  greatly  helped 
the  forgotten  man — ^but  people  with  middle 
Incomes  have  benefited  just  ss  mtich. 

Between  1985  and  1960  the  bottom  half  of 
an  families  Increased  their  Incomes — sfter 
adjustment  for  cost-of -living  changes — by  49 
percent,  to  an  average  of  91.044. 

The  next  two-fifths  of  all  famlllss  m- 
<7eased  their  Incomes  over  that  period  by  51 
percent,  to  an  average  of  94.348. 

The  top  tenth  abowad  only  a  small  rls»— 
up  8  percent,  to  an  average  at  gKUML  (Aas 
table  m.) 

Sooae  people,  howerar — partiealei 
with   special   eoonomle.  social,   or 
handicaps    ere  still  not  sharing 
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In  the  general  rise  In  Incomes.  These  peo- 
ple—often driven  to  the  poorbouse  or  alms- 
taking  under  Republican  rule — are  a  contin- 
uing and  special  concern  of  democratic  gOT* 
•mment. 

B.  The  share  of  the  rich  has  declined. 

Here  is  what  bas  happened,  since  1939.  to 
the  share  of  the  rich — the  top  1  percent — 
tn  the  total  national  Income,  after  Federal 
Income  taxes: 


The  rich  (top  1  percent) .. 

XTcryonp  else  (other  90  pereent) 


Since  1946,  according  to  the  Federal  Re- 
MTfe  Board,  there  are  grounds  for  belief  that 
the  share  of  the  hlgb-lncome  group  has  de- 
clined somewhat  further. 
This  declining  share  for  the  rich  has  ac- 
companied a  rise  to  the  highest  levels  ever 
r— ched  In  production.  In  new  capital  invest- 
ment.  in  technological  advance,  and  In  the 
ntunher  of  Independent  businesses. 

C.  Republican  "prosperity"  benefited  the 
rich  most. 

During  the  Republican  1930*8  the  rich — the 
top  1  percent— got  richer  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Tbelr  share  of  the  Nation's  income 
rose  froih  11.8  percent  in  1920  to  18.9  percent 
In  1929.  The  rest  of  the  people  got  a  smaller 
and  smaller  share.  Result:  Social  Injustice 
and  economic  collapse. 

During  tbe  years  of  Democratic  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  band,  the  rich  have  re- 
ceived more  money  but  have  been  getting  a 
•mailer  and  smaller  share  of  the  total  na- 
tional Income.  The  rest  of  the  people  have 
substantially  increased  their  share.  Result: 
Marked  progress  toward  social  Jxistlce,  and 
•ver-increaslHg  prosperity.     (See  Uble  IV.) 

Taaut  I. — Number  of  times  total  personal 
iTicome  has  multiplied  {in  terms  of  1951 
purchasing  power) 


Between— 

1920 
and 
1051 

1833 
and 
1951 

yasB  and  aalsry  eanien 

Farm  proprieCors 

Independent   hiiatiMaB  and   profeiisional 

people,  includin  i  IsQdlofdS. 

Stockholders  and  nterest  nweiven 

LBS 
Z23 
L71 

LflO 
.905 

2.ft5 

zgs 

3.93 

Z90 
L16 

Average  (per  capits) . 

LM 

1 16 

Boaree:  U.  8.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Tablb  H. — Total  personal  income,  by  groups 
{In  terms  of  1951  purchasing  potoer) 


1939 

1932 

1991 

InbUIionsofdoilan 

Everyone „  .. 

130.2 

76.3 

0l9 

21.4 
30.1 

13 

94.9 

58.0 

4.3 

10.8 
17.3 

4.2 

381.1 

100.7 

1ft.  9 

3Z0 
3U.0 

US 

Wscs  and  salary  esrnen I. 

Farm  proprietors 

iDdspendent  business  and  profes- 
sional  people,    inchidiog  land- 
lords  

Stockholders  and  interest  receivers 
Transfer  payments  (e.  g.  pensions 
bad  debU) 

In  dollars 

Average  (per  capita) 

1.058 

753 

1.636 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

NoTB— Components  may  not  add  to  totals  t>ecause  at 
naadiag. 


Tabu  UI.—Average  family  incomes  (in  t«rm» 
of  19S0  purchasing  power) 


un 

ion 

inenass, 
1936-60 

AH  bmlliet 

AOOl 
9.488 
3,804 
1,101 

»i,sao 
laooo 

4.348 
1.M4 

ja 

Top  10  percent  of  families 

Next  40  percent  of  (amiliss. 

Bottom  half  of  families 

< 
61 

40 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board;  National  Reeooroe* 
Committee. 

NoTK.— "Families"  includes  all  single  individnats  IN>> 
Ing  independently.  Relatives  living  together  withsot 
pooling  their  incomes  are  also  oount^  as  separate  fami- 

Tabu  TV.— Changing  shares  of  total  income, 
after  Federal  income  taxes 


Share  of  the  rich  (top  1 
percent). 
Change  in  share  of 
total. 

Share  of  everyone  else 

Change  in  share  of 
totaL 


Daring 

Republican 

"prosperity." 

i»30-:o 


Vp 

From  11.8  to 
18.9  percent. 
Down 

From  88.2  to 
81.1  percent. 


Daring 
Democratle 
progress  and 
pcwperity, 

ltt3-l« 


Dews 

From  13J  te 
7jMresot 

From  87.7  to 
93.3pero«ot. 


Source:  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Researdi. 

Note.— From  1939  to  1933.  as  is  usual  during  deptee- 
aions  (surprisingly  enough),  the  share  of  the  rich  in  the 
shrinking  national  income  declined. 


Onr  Toniif  Men  and  Women  Are  Growinf 
Up  With  a  Wonderful  Sense  of  The* 
Blettiars  and  Retpoosibilitici  to  This 
Great  G>antr7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28, 1952 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  am 
including  in  the  Rscobd  a  beautiful  com- 
posiUon  enUUed  "I  Speak  for  Democ- 
racy," written  by  a  young  lady  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Miss  Abigail  Schneider. 
Miss  Schneider  attends  St.  AugusUne's 
Academy  in  Cleveland  and  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  A.  E.  R.  Schneider,  of  Lake- 
wood.  Her  composition  won  second  prize 
in  a  contest  for  high  school  children  of 
greater  Cleveland. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  realize 
once  more  how  strongly  our  children 
learn  to  value  the  fundamentals  which 
America  cherishes  as  her  greatest  herit- 
age. And  how  important  it  is  that  our 
young  people  feel,  as  does  this  girl  of  17, 
the  need  to  understand  these  principles, 
to  defend  them,  and  to  share  them  with 
all  the  world. 

The  composition  follows: 

I  Spxak  roB  DEMOcaacT         # 

(By  AblgaU  Sclinelder) 
Many  years  ago  on  July  4,  1776.  a  tiny  seed 
which  had  Qrst  entered  the  ground  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  1492.  appeared  above  the  sxutace 
of  the  earth  and  became  a  green,  Uvlng 
thing.  And  though  It  was  still  cmly  a  young 
sapling,  the  people  oX  many  countries  came 


acroH  the  sea  like  great  flocks  of  birds  to 
find  haven  In  its  shade  and  make  their  hornet 
among  Its  branches.     There  were  thoee  who 

thought  It  would  fall  from  the  force  of  tlM 
violent  storms  of  war  and  tyranny  which 
lashed  It.  but  it  remained  standing,  nour- 
ished by  the  blood  of  those  who  fought  to 
keep  it  from  destruction.  It  matured,  reach- 
Ing  high  into  the  blue  skies  above,  and  be- 
came the  strongest  and  moat  perfect  of  Ita 
kind.  It  blossomed,  and  It  brought  forth 
the  fruits  which  are  stated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
It  remained  firm,  for  It  had  deep  roots  and  a 
•olid  foundation:  the  foundation  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Democracy  is  more  than  Just  a  word.  It  la 
the  strength  of  America.  It  la  the  theory 
which  says  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursxilt  of  happtneia.  no 
matter  what  his  race,  color,  or  creed:  that  the 
Government  should  be  the  government  of 
the  people  because  every  Individual  is  Impor- 
tant.  It  makes  real  the  hopes  that  our  fore- 
fathers struggled  to  make  a  reality.  It  means 
the  right  to  choose  our  own  church,  speak 
your  own  mind,  have  yo\ir  own  business,  and 
vote  for  the  candidate  you  want.  It  is  made 
alive  In  the  dreams  of  every  lonely  soldier 
when  he  is  far  from  home:  the  turkey  din- 
ner on  Thanksglvmg,  a  harvest  moon  over  a 
footbaU  Held,  the  magical  spirit  of  tba 
Christmas  season  that  seenu  to  make  stran- 
gers part  of  the  same  family,  hot  dogs  at  a 
doubleheader,  and  all  the  other  wonderful 
little  things  that  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life  as  the  Liberty  Bell,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  These  are  the  things  that  a  sol- 
dier dreams  of;  these  are  the  things  he  fights 
to  preserve.  He  fights  so  that  no  one  can 
teU  hU  father  where  to  work  or  hla  mother 
which  church  to  go  to.  He  fighU  so  that  no 
one  can  pound  the  wrong  ideas  Into  his  kid 
brother's  head  or  make  his  girl  work  in  a 
factory.  He  may  not  be  exactly  able  to  de- 
fine  wluit  democracy  meana.  but  he  know* 
the  things  he  loves  are  all  a  part  of  It  and 
so  he  gives  hU  blood  to  keep  It  Inviolate. 

America  Is  a  land  without  a  race.  A  land 
where  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jew;  whlU. 
red.  yellow,  and  black:  farmer.  Uborer.  and' 
buslnesaman  all  work  aide  by  aide,  fight  aid* 
by  side,  and  if  need  be,  die  side  by  side.  In 
Arlington  Park  Cemetery  lies  an  anonymous 
soldier.  He  could  be  of  any  creed,  color,  or 
ancestry,  could  be  of  any  age.  could  hava 
held  any  Job.  yet  he  was  an  American. 

It  has  been  said  that  If  all  the  faulu  of 
America  were  twice  as  bad.  it  would  still  be 
twice  as  good  as  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  America  Is  a  beautiful 
country:  a  country  of  pvurple  moimUlns  and 
green  fields.  It  U  a  rich  country;  a  country 
of  huounlng  factories  and  full  harvests,  a 
country  which  boasts  the  beet-dreased  wom- 
en In  the  world  and  also  the  most  beautiful. 
I  think  this  Is  because  they  have  the  two 
things  moat  neceasary  to  noake  a  woman 
beautiful :  health  and  happiness. 

They  say  you  never  realize  what  a  precious 
thing  freedom  is  untU  you  lose  It.  It  U  for 
us  the  youth  of  today,  the  voters  and  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow,  to  see  that  It  u  never 
lost.  That  U  why  I  speak  for  democracy, 
why  I  am  so  proiid  to  be  a  part  of  all  the 
great  and  all  the  seemingly  unimportant 
things  that  are  American.  For  it  is  up  to 
thoee  of  us  who  were  Ixjrn  under  the  free- 
dom-colored furls  of  the  stars  and  stripes  to 
help  those  less  fortunate  than  we  to  realize 
the  fruits  we  reap  from  our  Independence. 
we  must  try  to  preserve  our  wonderful  her- 
Itage  of  freedom  for  our  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchUdren.  And  maybe  some 
happy  day  in  the  future,  when  the  dove  of 
peace  has  spread  his  wings  over  the  entire 
earth,  they  wUl  see  the  words  of  our  pledge 
of  allegiance  altered  Just  a  little  ao  that  they 
say,  "One  world  Indivisible,  with  Uberty  and 
JusUce  for  all."  ' 
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EXTENSION  C9  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MLLER 

or  tacw  roam. 

Df  TBE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKBfTATIVn 
Prfdav,  March  28, 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RscoRo,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  well-wrttten  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Monday,  March  24, 1952, 
edition  of  the  Olean  (N.  T.)  Times-Her- 
ald supporting  the  further  development 
of  hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  iUrer  by  private  enterprise. 

The  .'.MtorlalfoUows: 


AldSS* 


It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  ClUaens' 
PubUe  Kspeodlture  Survey  of  Albany — the 
taspayars'  organisation  that  Is  doing  such 
splendid  work  In  looking  out  for  the  inter- 
ests at  the  people  who  "pay  tbe  freigtii" — 
has  UirowD  lU  Important  support  behind 
the  private  development  of  power  at  Niagara 
Vails. 

As  this  newspaper  alrsady  has  pointed  out. 
three  proposals  are  now  before  the  Congreas. 

One  bill,  favoring  Federal  development  ct 
the  power,  has  been  sponsored  by  Senator 
Hsnaaorr  H.  LnfMSM  and  Representative 
WtAKKLOf  D.  RooaavsLT,  Ja. 

Tbe  second  measure,  introdnoed  by  Sena- 
tor fkvnra  M.  Ivxe  and  Repreaentative  W. 
BrsauMo  Colz,  would  provide  for  oonstruo- 
tlon  and  operation  of  the  proposed  Niagara 
power  project  under  the  Jurisdiction  at  Mew 
York  Bute. 

But  the  third  bill — the  Capehart-MlUer 
bill — would  authorise  five  power  ifmraniea. 
Indudlag  the  Niagara  Mcdiawk  Power  Corp. 
and  the  Rochester  Oes  A  Bectrle  Corp.. 
which  are  already  operating  faculties  In  the 
Niagara  area,  to  develop  additional  power 
from  the  *alla,  as  a  pxircly  private  under- 
taking, without  a  eent  of  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers, and  subject.  Itself,  to  a  considerable 
and  additional  degree  o<  taxation. 

It  is  a  clear-cut  Issue  between  public  or 
private  development  and  operation  of  a  vast 
electrical  potential;  and  the  Cltlaens'  PubUc 
Erpendlture  Survey  has  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  express  Its  approval  of 
private  development  of  Palls  power,  but  to 
bring  Its  views  to  the  attention  at  New  York 
State's  oongrssalneial  delegation. 

The  organisation  bases  Its  support  of  pri- 
vate development  "on  the  grounds  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  alone,"  in  the  words  of 
President  Oarth  K.  Shoemaker. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  adds  that  the  position  of 
the  New  York  State  delegation  in  Oongress 
**ls  being  regarded  as  a  test  on  which  citl- 
wlll  Judge  where  the  Individual  Con- 
stands,  not  only  on  the  question 
of  further  encroachment  by  government  Into 
private  buaineas  operation,  tnit  also  on  the 
question  of  economic  and  efficient  govern- 
ment." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  estimated  loss 
oC  an  anntial  $33,000,000  In  taxes  if  govern- 
ment, rather  than  private  enterprise,  de- 
velops the  power,  will  have  to  b«  made  up 
by  new  and  increasMl  taxes  on  the  public. 

This  great  country  was  built  on  an  eco- 
nomic foundation  of  private  Initiative  and 
enterprise.  The  more  we  permit  govern- 
ment to  encroach  upon  that  structure,  the 
more  we  veer  into  the  realm  of  the  Socialist 
state,  with  the  liberties  o<  the  individual 
correspondingly  curtailed. 

We  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citisens  will  support,  strongl/,  the  position 
that  lias  been  taken  by  the  CHlaens'  Public 


Sxpeitdlture  Stwey  In  regard  to  the  further 
development  at  eleetrtcal  energy  at  NIagaim 


Wage  Stabilkalion  Boar4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SATLOR 

or  pontsTLVAma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBSNTAITVES 
Wednesday.  March  5. 1952 

Mr.  BAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
acUon  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
in  the  steel  dispute  should  cause  every 
thoughtful  American  to  pause.  We 
have  been  hold  that,  unless  the  terms 
•et  up  by  tbe  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
are  accepted,  a  strike  is  threatened. 
Union  leaders  have  presented  many 
facts  in  support  of  their  demands;  rep- 
resentatives of  management  have  pre- 
sented other  facts  and  argiunents  to 
sustain  their  position  that  tbe  demands 
of  tbe  union  cannot  be  met  at  the  pres- 
ent time  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  steel. 

I  believe  that  both  parties  to  this  con- 
troversy are  sincere  and  there  are  rep- 
utable economists  who  have  taken  the 
position  of  each  side.  I  do  not  view  this 
situation  with  alarm  because  I  know  that 
a  solution  can  be  reached  through  true 
collective  bargaining. 

I  do  view  with  alarm,  however,  the 
IntcFYention  of  our  Government  in  this 
dispute.  It  is  the  function  of  our  Qov- 
emment  to  supply  the  rules  for  collec- 
tive bargaining.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  Qovemment  to  tell  the  parties  at  the 
bargaining  table  what  they  can  or 
should  do. 

When  the  Government  begins  to  dic- 
tate the  answers  In  a  labor  dispute  in 
peacetime,  and  we  have  been  told  by  the 
Qovemment  that  we  are  not  at  war, 
both  free  labor  and  free  management 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their  freedom. 

The  possibilities  of  a  work  stoppage 
are  not  nearly  as  far  reaching  as  the 
possibilities  if  the  power  of  our  Federal 
Qovemment  continues  to  expand  in  the 
labor  field.  If  this  exiiansion  continues, 
the  right  to  strike  as  well  as  tbe  right 
to  disagree  with  labor  leaders,  will  van- 
ish from  our  country. 

These  matters  have  been  well  thought 
out  in  two  editorials  which  appeared  in 
the  Johnstown  Democrat,  entitled  "True 
Collective  Bargaining  Is  Out  Window" 
and  "Big  Labor  May  Be  Asking  for 
Trouble."  wtiich  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 
Tstrs  OoixncnvB  BaaoAxiviMa  Is  Odt  Wnnow 

Steel  is  Johnstown's  bread  and  butter. 

Upwards  of  20,000  families  in  this  area 
depend  on  continued  steel  production  to  pro- 
vide the  paychecks  which  buy  the  food  they 
eat.  the  clothes  they  wear,  the  houses  in 
which  they  live. 

When  the  basic  steel  plants  and  the  fabri- 
cating shops  in  this  community  shut  down, 
Johnstown's  economy  grinds  gradually  to  a 
crawl. 

People  of  this  community  are  facing  the 
fact  that,  as  of  today,  tlie  vaneys  economic 
barometer  is  faUlng.  indicating  the  possibil- 
ity of  unpleasant  weather  ahead. 

The  various  companies  of  the  steel  Indus- 
try and  the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America 


go  back  Into  bargaining  seealons  this  week  In 
an  attempt  to  reach  agreement  before  the 
new  strike  deadline,  April  8. 

The  negotiators  wUI  oonalder  the  Wage  Sta- 
bilisation Board's  recommendations  caUing 
for  a  wage  increaee  of  17^  cents  per  bour 
over  the  next  18  months,  plus  fringe  bene- 
fits estimated  to  be  worth  about  5  cents.  In 
addition,  the  board  recomjooended  that  tbe 
new  contract  provide  for  a  union  shop. 

Althotigh  the  reoonuuendations  are  not 
binding  on  either  side,  the  union  has  ac- 
cepted the  proposals,  but  hss  indicated  that 
the  workers  wUl  not  be  satisfied  with  less. 
That,  in  effect,  makes  the  "peace  plan"  tind- 
Ing  on  the  Industry,  abort  of  a  strike. 

Tbe  Industry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  com- 
plained tiiat  the  Increase  is  too  large,  and 
has  warned  that  a  |12-per-ton  price  increase 
will  be  necessary  if  the  new  scale  is  to  be 
met. 

The  board  heard  extended  testimony  from 
both  sides,  and  toe*  several  weeks  to  emerge 
with  a  compromise.  For  a  long  time  during 
the  board's  behlnd-cloeed-doors  talks,  the 
public  members  of  the  panel  stood  between 
the  Industry  members  and  the  labor  members 
on  the  Issue  of  the  stee  of  tbe  package  of 
benefits. 

Hie  hnal  set  of  reoonunendatlons  was 
handed  up  over  vigorous  protests  of  the  in- 
dtistry  members.  Labor  representatives  had 
won  again. 

The  reeommendatlMis  split  top-level  Gov. 
emment  defense  production,  price,  wage 
control  circles.  Defense  ICobiUaer  Charles 
E.  Wilson  is  on  record  as  sa3rlng  that  the 
proposals  are  a  serious  threat  to  the  antl- 
Inflatlon  program. 

Members  of  the  Industry  part  of  the  panel 
contend  that  the  board  should  go  out  of 
business  because  It  is  causing  inflation  and 
creating  disputes. 

Labor  UMmbers,  for  their  part,  warn  that 
Mr.  Wilson's  position  Is  vmtenable  and  that 
he  DKwt  certainly  has  made  the  heaviest 
blow  at  the  wage  and  price  stabUlsatlon 
program  striick  thus  far. 

CIO  President  Phmp  Murray  said  Wilson 
was  a  biased  and  uninformed  blg-buslneas 
man  and  flatly  refused  to  meet  with  him. 

These  are  hard  words.  Bar^  words.  It  also  . 
might  be  said  that  they  were  inevitable  from 
the  start.  Ftir  labor  relations  In  the  United 
States  steadily  have  been  passing  from  tbe 
arena  at  free  eoUectlve  bargaining  Into  the 
strait-Jacket  ot  big  govenunent  domination. 
The  pattern  has  been  foUowed  with  a 
dlstm-bingly  automatic  regularity.  An  In- 
dxistry  and  a  union  go  through  tbe  motions 
of  bargaining.  But  they  are  only  motions — 
and  both  sides  reoogniae  this. 

A  crisis  impends.  A  strike  is  about  to  take 
place.  The  Government  steps  in.  A  wage 
board  takes  over,  usuaUy  with  full  power  to 
recommend  a  settlement,  although  under 
strict  legal  steps  no  such  reoonunendatlons 
can  be  handed  down. 

Another  crisis  nears.  The  threatened 
strike  Is  postponed  again.  Meantime,  the 
board  hands  down  its  proposals,  almost  al- 
ways favorable  to  the  union,  and  in  many 
eases  far  more  than  the  union  could  have 
won  through  use  of  the  strike  weapon. 

Tlie  recommendations  are  not  binding 
upon  either  side.  true.  But  the  union  im- 
mediately makes  the  board's  recommenda- 
tions the  minimum  it  will  accept.  And  so 
the  battle  line  is  drawn — not  on  the  basis  of 
real  collective  bargaining,  but  on.  grounds 
selected  by  the  Qovemment. 

Industry  is  put  In  the  position  of  reject- 
ing a  Government  recommendation.  Yet  the 
Government  has  presiuned  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  noneconomic  issues,  like  the 
union  shop,  a  problem  that  ought  to  be 
ironed  out  in  direct  talks  between  the  oom- 
panles  and  the  union  repreaentatlves  of  tbelr 
employees. 

Government  In  the  United  States  today  is 
writing  industry-union  contracts.  la  Rus- 
sia, Government  does  that.  too.    There  Is  a 
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difference,  of  coune.  In  tbe  way  the  two 
Oovernments  go  about  It.  But  the  principle 
Is  the  same. 

This  is  a  dangerous  situation.  For  Oor- 
•mment  has  abandoned  its  traditional  and 
proper  role  of  impartial  umpire  and  has  un- 
dertaken the  Job  of  bargaining. 

Crisis  is  the  jiutlflcation.  We  cannot  have 
a  steel  striJce,  they  say.  And  admittedly,  a 
steel  strike  would  be  unthinkable  at  a  time 
when  the  defense  effort  Is  taking  so  much 
steel. 

But  someday  there  wUl  have  to  be  a  steel 
strike.  Someday  something  will  have  to  be 
done  to  get  things  back  to  direct  Industry- 
labor  levels,  where  both  sides  can  use  all 
legitimate  economic  weapons,  where  there  Is 
a  risk  of  loss  If  stakes  are  run  up  too  high. 

Otherwise,  Government  will  take  over  all 
collective  bargaining.  And  both  labor  and 
Industry  will  lose  their  traditional  freedom. 

Bn  Labob  Mat  B>  Asking  roa  Tboubu 
The  pattern  of  collective  bargaining  In  this 
country  has  changed  drastically  during  the 
period  of  World  War  n  and  the  postwar  years. 
And  tbe  change  Is  not  for  the  better.  For 
we  are  beaded  toward  the  totalitarian  con- 
cept of  Oovemment  control  of  labor  con- 
tracts. 

This  Is  dangerou»— for  labor  and  Indxutry 
alike.  In  recent  years  the  giant  labor  or- 
ganizations, like  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  have  benefited  from  Government's 
new  role  of  contract  writer.  Industry  has 
been  penalized. 

To  some,  this  Is  as  It  should  be.  But  to 
those  sincerely  Interested  In  preserving  tra- 
ditional American  rights  and  freedoms,  the 
danger  is  clear 

Kven  for  organized  labor  Itself  Govern- 
ment's larger  hand  In  Industry-labor  rela- 
tions poses  a  real  threat  to  continued  labor 
independence.  For  once  Government  under- 
takes contract  writing  as  a  permanent  duty — 
and  the  pattern  Is  becoming  more  firmly 
fixed  every  day — what  is  there  to  prevent 
Government  from  weighing  the  scales  against 
labor  in  future  contracts? 

Labor  and  Industry  have  a  major  stake  in 
common  here — preserving  the  freedom  to 
write  their  own  ticket.  If  either  surrenders 
that  right — as  the  United  Steelworkers  have 
done  In  this  present  steel  crisis — the  basic, 
traditional  liberties  of  both  are  Imperiled. 

In  the  cturent  dispute  the  steel  union  has 
adopted  the  Government's  recommendations 
In  toto  and  U  insisting  that  the  workers 
will  not  settle  for  a  penny  lees. 

It  happens  In  this  Instance — and  not  by 
accident,  either — that  the  recommendations 
are  highly  favorable  to  the  union. 

But  what  if  the  shoe  had  been  on  the 
other  foot?  What  if  a  Government  board — 
stacked  against  labor,  as  this  Board  was 
stacked  against  industry — had  brought  In  a 
set  of  recommendations  highly  favorable  to 
the  steel  Industry? 

Labor  would  have  blown  Its  top.  And 
rightly.  Nobody  likes  to  play  with  the  other 
fellow's  loaded  dice. 

Industry,  then,  might  be  sajrlng  the 
Ckjvernment  recommendations  would  be 
granted — and  not  a  penny  more.  And  labor 
would  be  properly  resisting. 

What  organized  labor  does  not  seem  to 
realize  Is  this:  In  surrendering  major  bar- 
gaining rights  to  Government,  labor  is 
weakening  the  concept  of  free,  open,  and 
above-board  Indxistry-labor  relations. 

The  results  are  neither  fair  to  both  sides, 
In  the  short  run.  nor  wise  for  the  future 
security  of  either  side,  in  the  long  run. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  element  of  risk  has 
been  taken  out  of  collective  bargaining — for 
tbe  big  unions.  Higher  and  higher  and 
higher  wages  have  been  demanded  as  an  un- 
challengable  right.  And  the  Oovemment 
has  been  standing  by  to  see  that  these  infla- 
tionary raises  are  granted — and  to  hell  with 
the  over-all  stability  of  tbe  Nation's  economy. 


Strikes  which  are  threatened  recklessly 
over  demands  that  cannot  be  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  hard  economic  facts  should,  xuider 
the  ordinary  give-and-take  of  industry-labor 
relations,  be  risky  affairs.  That  risk  is  the 
brake  which  would  persuade  cooler,  fairer 
heads  not  to  press  things  too  far. 

But  with  risk  out  of  the  picture,  the  nor- 
mal brakes  are  removed.  And  the  machine 
rushes  headlong  down  a  steep  mountain 
grade,  out  of  control. 

Organized  labor  and  Government  together. 
In  their  political  alliance,  have  been  abusing 
their  powers.  If  the  abuse  continues,  the 
public  will  demand  additional  restrictive 
legislation  to  prevent  future  deals  by  which 
OovernmeEt,  in  the  name  of  atablllzlng  the 
economy,  blows  the  lid  off  the  very  controls 
It  has  Imposed  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
averting  additional  Inflation. 

Key  to  the  dlfllculty,  of  course,  is  that  big 
imions  like  the  united  steel  workers  con- 
stitute a  monopoly.  If  the  union  shop  la 
granted,  as  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  monopoly  will  have  been 
strengthened  additionally. 

Back  In  the  trust-busting  days  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  Government  smasued  Industrial 
and  business  m<}nopolies.  And  a  good  thing 
that  was.  too.  The  antitrust  acts  have  re- 
stored the  vital  force  of  competition  that  Is 
at  the  root  of  industrial  progress  in  America. 
They  have  averted  the  cartel  system  of  indus- 
trial centralization,  so  fatal  to  the  economy 
of  Europe. 

But  now  the  danger  from  monopoly  is  not 
from  big  business.  The  threat  of  monopoly 
to  the  Nation's  economic  well-being  lies  In 
the  strangle  hold  the  large  industrial  unions 
have  over  vast  segments  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductive machinery. 

If  monopoly  business  was  a  bad  thing  for 
the  public  welfare,  so  is  monopoly  unionism. 
And  if  the  big  Industrial  unions  continue  to 
abuse  their  powers,  one  of  two  things  la  go- 
ing to  happen:  (1)  Either  big  government. 
now  an  ally  of  organized  labor  for  the  po- 
litical support  the  administration  hopes  to 
maintain,  will  take  over  the  writing  of  all 
major  contracts,  with  the  loss  of  freedom  for 
both  sides;  or  (2)  the  public  will  demand 
that  industry-wide  bargaining  be  made  il- 
legal. 

If  that  Is  done,  the  United  Steel  Workers, 
for  example,  could  not  make  simultaneous 
and  identical  demands  on  all  the  steel  com- 
panies. An  industry-wide  strike  could  not 
take  place,  throttling  all  steel  production. 
Bargaining  wovUd  have  to  be  done  separately 
With  the  various  companies,  as  now  t^Kf^ 
place  In  the  ai'.to  Industry. 

Big  labor  is  asking  for  trouble  in  the  fu- 
ture if  it  continues  to  make  deals  with  big 
government,  deals  which  result  in  abnormal 
economic  gain  for  some  Americana,  while  the 
general  public  Is  left  to  foot  the  bUl  through 
higher  and  higher  prices  and  higher  and 
higher  taxes. 

The  pendulimi  in  labor  relations  has 
swung  before.     It  can  swing  again. 

Only  fair  dealing  and  fair  play — and  a  re- 
fusal to  impose  on  the  other  fellow  restric- 
tions labor  would  rightly  rejected  for  itself — 
will  avert  Federal  legislation  which  will  make 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  look  tame  by  com- 
{>arison. 


The  Food  Supply 

EXTENSION  OP  REBilARKS 
or 

HON.  A  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  icaeotTBi 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSXNTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28. 1952 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.   Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 


Rxcoio.  I  include  an  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable George  H.  Christopher.  Assistant 
to  the  Administrator  of  agricultural  con- 
servation programs.  United  States  De- 
partment ot  Agriculture.  Mr.  Christo- 
pher, a  former  Member  of  this  House, 
represented  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri.  He  Is  an  eminent  soil- 
conservation  authority  and  In  this  ad- 
dress pin  points  the  food  challenge 
which  our  Nation  must  successfully 
meet  This  address  clearly  and  precise- 
ly deals  with  a  problem  which  is  of  vital 
concern  to  all  of  our  own  people  and 
which  18  the  key  to  world  peace: 

RsacAUCs  aw  Gkokcc  H.  CHanroFRn  BooSB 
THX  Idaho  Stats  PMA  Conitxkmcs 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  tbe  Idaho  State 
committee,  county  committeemen,  distin- 
guished visitors,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
subject  I  will  discuss  before  you  today  can  be 
stated  in  one  word  and  that  word  is  "food." 
In  that  word  lie  the  hopes  and  many  of 
the  fears  of  the  hiunan  race.  The  decay  and 
downfaU  of  every  great  empire  of  the  past 
can  be  traced  in  its  dwindling  food  supply, 
and  no  nation  has  risen  to  world  prominence 
without  an  abundance  of  food.  Food  has 
been  the  determining  factor  In  every  period 
in  the  past  and  Is  stlU  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. In  many  aspects  the  history  of  man 
Is  but  the  story  of  a  hungry  animal  looking 
for  food. 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  have  risen 
rapidly  to  a  position  of  world  leadership. 
This  phenomenal  rise  has  been  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
an  ample  diet  of  meat.  milk,  and  grain  pro- 
duced on  new  soil  that  has  given  to  this 
food  the  necessary  minerals,  proteins,  and 
vitamins  to  establlah  and  noiulsh  a  strong 
and  virile  people.  Human  beings  can  exist  on 
many  kinds  of  food  but  no  nation  has  ever 
risen  to  world  prominence  that  did  not  have 
an  ab\indance  of  meat,  milk,  and  vegetables. 

Millions  of  hungry  Russian  peasants 
sparked  the  revolution  in  that  country  In 
1917  and  learning  to  produce  more  food  for 
the  masses  has  made  Russia  the  power  abe 
is  today.  Starvation  la  the  goad  that  is  urg- 
ing Bed  China  to  fight,  and  India,  with  her 
starving  millions  is  swaying  between  com- 
munism and  noncommunlam.  and  food  and 
food  alone  can  tip  the  balance  in  our  favor 
In  that  unhappy  country.  The  need  for  food 
in  Kurope  gave  Hitler  and  Muaaollnl  their 
opportimlty  to  rise  to  power  after  World 
War  I. 

Food,  water,  air.  these  are  tbe  three  Indis- 
pensable things.  Freeh  air,  clear  water,  good 
food  and  that  brings  us  to  this  point;  clear 
water  is  foimd  where  erosion  Is  being  con- 
trolled, where  good  grass  cover  is  maintained 
on  land  that  cannot  be  safely  cultivated,  and 
trees  are  holding  steep  land  slowing  the  run- 
off so  that  silting  is  not  allowed  to  befoul  our 
creeks  and  rivers  and  fill  our  lakes  and  ree- 
ervolrs. 

The  1950  Censiu  shows  that  we  have  180.- 
000.000  people  In  our  own  country  to  feed 
and  that  in  recent  years  our  population  has 
been  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
2.000.000  per  year.  Dividing  this  figure  by 
868.  the  number  of  days  in  a  year,  we  come 
out  with  6.000  as  our  daily  Increase  in  popu- 
lation. What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of 
food?  It  means  this— we  needed  6,000  more 
breakfasts  this  morning  than  we  needed  yes- 
terday morning,  and  this  increasing  need  Is 
to  go  on  and  on  for  an  unforeseeable  period 
of  time,  and  if  wr  are  to  remain  a  strong  and 
virile  people  this  need  must  be  met. 

By  the  year  1975  with  our  present  rate  of 
Increase  In  population  (and  b«uTlng  some  un- 
foreseen world  calamity  the  present  rate  of 
Increase  will  be  malnuined  or  exceeded)  we 
will  need  a  25  percent  Increase  In  the  produc- 
tion of  food  If  we  are  to  eat  as  well  in  1975  as 
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we  are  eating  in  1952.  Let  us  break  this  down 
Into  some  (if  the  major  food  products  to  see 
If  we  can  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  Just 
what  this  increase  will  mean.  It  will  mean 
5,500.000,00)  pounds  more  of  pork  than  was 
produced  In  the  entire  United  States  of 
America  in  1951  or  as  many  more  hogs  as  the 
entire  pig  crop  of  the  two  States  of  Nebraska 
and  Iowa.  It  will  mean  as  many  more  beef 
cattle  as  the  preeent  production  of  the  three 
great  cattle  SUtes  of  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and 
Minnesota.  It  wlU  mean  an  Increase  In  the 
production  Df  sheep  and  lambs  equal  to  the 
present  production  of  the  four  great  aheep 
States  of  Nevada.  Utah.  Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana. We  will  need  to  increase  our  supply  of 
milk  by  30  000,000.000  pounds,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  present  production  of  mUk 
in  the  three  great  milk  producing  States  of 
Wisconsin.  Michigan,  and  New  York.  We  wiU 
need  by  1975  14.700.000.000  more  eggs  per 
year,  as  many  more  eggs  as  are  presently  be- 
ing produce<l  In  California,  Kansas.  Missouri. 
Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  if  we  are  able 
to  atUln  tliU  goal  we  will  not  have  any 
greater  per  caplu  supply  of  food  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time  and  failure  to  reach 
this  goal  can  mean  only  one  thing — a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  our  people. 

This  brings  us  to  another  question: 
Where  Is  this  ever  mounting  supply  of  food 
to  come  from?  The  answer  Is  It  must  come 
from  the  same  farms,  the  same  soils  we  are 
preeently  tilling  and  grazing.  We  no  longer 
have  a  frontier.  We  have  no  other  great 
river  valley  to  deepoU.  We  have  taken  the 
green  valleys  of  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Mo- 
nongahela;  the  Ohio  and  the  Illinois:  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland:  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Missouri:  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Red:  our  days  of  exploiting  virgin  soU  and 
virgin  forests  are  over.  Cotton  and  tobacco 
have  marched  across  the  Southland  and  cot- 
ton has  gonf  on  to  take  over  the  Irrigated 
land  in  Nevada  and  CallfomU  leaving  a  traU 
of  devastation  marked  by  gullied  hillsides 
covered  with  dog  hair  and  broom  aedge. 
acrub  pine  and  scrub  cedar  as  mute  evldenoe 
of  their  paaaing. 

King  corn  has  marched  in  straight  rows 
up  and  dowa  the  hills  and  alopee  as  be 
croesed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  and  on 
to  Indiana,  n.lnois.  Mlseouri.  and  Iowa  leav- 
ing in  his  wake  gullies  and  erosion,  impover- 
ished soil  and  rivers  so  filled  with  silt  that  a 
rain  that  a  century  ago  would  not  have  filled 
those  rivers  half  bankful,  now  puts  the  water 
out  oC  banks  and  all  over  their  flood  plains. 
The  good  cornland  in  this  country  has  long 
•go  been  taken  and  partially  devastated  and 
we  have  no  new  land  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  corn. 

Wlkeat  waved  a  golden  scepter  from  Texas 
aeroM  TansM,  Nebraaka.  and  the  Dakotas 
and  moved  on  the  Padfle  Northwest.  The 
Dust  Bowl  followed  the  wheat  In  1934.  1936. 
and  1939  wher  too  much  of  the  soils  natural 
cover  of  grass  was  sacrificed  to  gain  a  greater 
acreage  of  the  bread  grain  and  nature  failed. 
••  ■ome  day  she  will  fall  again,  to  send  an 
average  amount  of  rainfall.  We  have  no 
other  great  prairie  to  plow.  We  have  fin- 
ished turning  virgin  sod  to  plant  wheat. 
Our  bread,  from  now  on  must  come  from  the 
same  old  fields  that  produced  wheat  last  year 
and  the  year  before.  Like  our  cornland,  our 
Wheatland  has  been  taken.  In  fact,  we  have 
gone  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  looked  longing- 
ly westward  as  the  sun  sank  in  golden  glory 
behind  tbe  ocean — then  sighed  and  tiurned 
east  to  overlap  the  country  again  looking 
carefuUy  at  the  land  to  see  if  we  had  mlsenri 
anything  as  we  came  westward. 

In  our  search  for  food  and  land  that  will 
produce  It,  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our 
tether.  The  die  is  cast — the  edict  has  gone 
forth — it  is"  live  or  die.  survive  or  perish, 
right  where  we  are.    Of  our  160,000,000  peo- 
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pie  more  than  126,000.000  live  not  on  farms, 
but  in  towns  and  cities  and  this  shift  in 
population    is    becoming    more    and    more 
marked  each  year.     In  order  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  food  for  this  ever  increasing 
urban  population,  as  well  as  the  starving 
peoples  across  the  sea.  we  are  being  asked 
In  1952  for  a  production  of  food  and  fiber 
from  our  farms  12  percent  greater  than  the 
1950  production  and  no  one  knows  for  how 
long  a  period  this  Increased  production  will 
be  necessary  nor  whether  we  will  be  asked 
for  a  stUl  greater  production  in  1953.     This 
is  the  fourth  time  in  my  memory  that  our 
Government  has  asked  our  farmers,  and  they 
In  ttirn  miut  ask  the  soU,  for  all-out  produc- 
tion, and  this  whipping  and  crowding  of  oxur 
land  has  begun  to  show  up  in  the  health  of 
our  livestock  and  in  the  health  and  stamina 
of  our  people,  as  well.    As  leaching,  erosion, 
and  overcropping  removes  the  minerals  from 
our  soils  our  livestock  develop  rickets;  pigs 
are  hairless  at  birth:  bangs  disease,  mastitis 
and  other  nutritional  disorders  that  all  the 
veterinarians  and  all  the  drugs  In  the  world 
will  not  cure.    These  deficiencies  are  passed 
on  to  the  human  family  because  we  miut 
consume  the  meat.  milk,  fruit,  grains,  ^n,\ 
vegetables  grown  on  Impoverished  soil. 

We  In  the  United  States  bought  and  con- 
sumed In  1980,  2,000.000  pounds  of  vitamin 
pills.  We  also  iised  in  that  year  alone. 
7.000,000  pounds  of  aspirin  seeking  to  ease 
the  pains  In  our  aching  Joints  and  throbbing 
heads.  Any  physician  that  prescribes  vita- 
mins for  his  patients  will  teU  you  that  you 
should  get  these  elements  from  your  regular 
diet  and  that  you  would  be  far  more  healthy 
If  you  did. 

Selective-servlee  records  show  that  the 
physical  fitness  of  our  young  men  is  deteri- 
orating to  an  alarming  degree  and  that  in 
the  regions  where  the  soil  has  been  cropped 
the  longest  this  deterioration  shows  up  in 
the  most  alarming  proportions.  Commander 
C.  A.  Schlack  and  Lieutenant  Blrren,  of  the 
Navy  Medical  Research  Institute,  found  In 
checking  records  of  a  group  of  74,821  men 
(iomlng  to  active  duty  in  the  Navy  in  1941  and 
1942,  that  7  percent  of  this  number  were  elim- 
inated for  dental  reasons.  Of  the  remaining 
68,584  men.  whose  average  age  was  24  years 
with  80  percent  of  the  entire  number  under 
SO  years  of  age,  it  was  found  that  the  average 
number  of  missing  teeth  per  mouth  was  4.7. 
The  average  number  of  fillings  was  6,  with 
an  additional  10  cavities  per  numth.  Thus, 
revealing  an  average  number  of  only  12.3 
sound  teeth  per  mouth  for  that  segment  of 
our  best  young  men.  Further  study  reveals 
that  this  condition  varies  to  a  marked  de- 
gree according  to  the  condition  of  our  soU. 
Records  indicate  that  cavlttea  per  mouth 
varied  from  7.4  in  Kansas  to  19.2  on  otir  east- 
em  seaboard. 

According  to  Dr.  L.  M.  Hepple.  great  vari- 
ation in  the  pbjrsical  condition  of  our  young 
men  Is  shown  in  even  so  restricted  an  area 
as  a  single  SUte.  In  Missouri,  for  Instance. 
Army  records  show  In  northwestern  Missouri, 
where  limestone  is  present  and  used  exten- 
sively, rejections  for  military  service  because- 
of  physical  disability  averaged  208  per  thou- 
sand. But  as  you  move  to  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State  to  the  more  limestone  and 
mineral-deficient  soils,  rejections  rose  to  as 
much  as  368  per  tho\uand,  or  an  average  in- 
crease of  more  than  76  percent  Just  in  cross- 
ing one  State. 

Many  similar  Instances  could  be  cited  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  prove  con- 
clusively that  sou  highly  weathered,  over- 
cropped, eroded,  and  no  longer  weU  stocked 
with  nutrient  mineral  reserves,  of  necessity, 
grow  crops  and  foods  which  are  deficient  In 
proteins  and  minerals.  These  neglected  soils 
produce  grains,  vegetables,  and  animal  prod- 
ucts lacking  in  the  necessary  elements  that 


are  so  essential  In  the  production  and  main- 
tenance of  strong  healthy  bodies. 

The  critical  needs  to  increase  our  strength 
by  conserving,  maintaining  and  building  up 
oiu*  sou  Is  laying  a  heavy  responsibility  on 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  Na- 
tion's mobUlzatlon  for  defense  cannot  prove 
successful    unless    it    is    supported    by    an 
abundance  of   food,  fiber,   and  other  farm 
products.     We   have   already   lost  so  many 
acres  of  our  originally  fertile  cropland  that 
to  restore  it  to  economical  production  is  too 
great  a  task  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  unaided.    Soil  conservation  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  has  become  the 
responsibUity  of  all  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try.    The  more  than  126,000,000  of  our  people  / 
who   are   not   directly   connected   with   food 
production  at  the  farm   level  still   have  a 
tremendous  stake  In  the  soU  of  the  United 
States.     Whether  you  are  a  bond  salesman 
in  New  York  City,  an  attorney  In  Philadel- 
phia, a  factory  owner  in  Pittsburgh,  or  a 
moving-picture  director  In  Hollywood,  your 
life  and  health  depend  on  the  products  of 
the  soil  of  the  United  States.    You  have  an 
Interest  in  the  conservation  of  the  mineral 
resources  on  which  the  health  and  happiness 
of  ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  grand- 
chUdren  depend. 

Sou  conservation  is  neither  a  simple  task 
nor  a  single  task.  We  must  produce  and 
continue  to  produce  enough  food  and  fiber 
for  our  military  forcea,  for  our  clvUian  pop- 
ulation, and  for  safe  reserves  at  all  times. 
Those  reserves  must  always  be  great  enough 
to  provide  aid  and  relief  for  all  tbe  nations 
of  the  world  who  are  resisting  communism, 
and  those  whom  we  hope  to  be  able  to  Induce 
to  resist  communism.  We  cannot  escape  the 
responsibility  of  feeding  the  nations  of  the 
world  who  are  as  hard  pressed  by  hunger  as 
they  are  by  the  communistic  aggressor.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  allow  hunger  to 
fight  democracy  as  a  aUent  ally  on  the  side 
of  the  Kremlin. 

It  Is  a  gigantic  taak  to  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  that  we  must  have  in  this  period 
of  mobilization  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain and  buUd  up  the  fertility  of  o\ir  soil  - 
as  weU  as  carry  out  the  mechanical  measurea 
that  are  required  to  save  the  body  of  the 
sou.  itself,  from  wind  and  water  eroalon. 
In  the  interest  of  national  defense  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  maintain  and  Increase  the 
productive  capacity  of  ova  soU,  because  we 
shaU  continue  to  be  caUed  upon  to  aug- 
ment our  supplies  of  beef.  pork.  milk.  eggs, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  fruit,  vegetablee 
and  oU  seed  crops  to  supply  the  critical 
needs  that  have  developed  in  our  country 
and  other  nations  who  are  our  allies  in  our 
effort  to  mobilize  against  communism.  This 
gigantic  task  requires  the  whole-hearted 
cooperation  of  every  agricultural  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  well  aa  our  land 
grant  colleges,  and  every  one  of  our  farm 
organizations.  Commercial  clubs,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  bankers  associations,  and 
labor  organizations  also  have  a  vital  though 
often  unrecognized  Interest  In  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  sou. 

Terraces  to  protect  the  body  of  the  soil 
Itself — ^lime,  phosphate,  and  other  minerals 
to  Increase  the  growth  of  grasses  and  leg- 
xmies.  Dams,  resoddlng  and  reforestation  to 
control  floods  and  slow  down  and  retard  the 
run-off,  strlpcropplng,  contour  farming, 
winter  cover  crops  and  green  manure  crops 
to  be  plowed  under,  brush  eradication  and 
reseeding  our  depleted  grazing  land — all  con- 
stitute a  gigantic  undertaking,  yet  one  that 
mtist  be  accomplished.  Money  spent  for 
SOU  conservation  is  not  an  expense,  but  the 
best  investment  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  have  ever  made  or  ever  will  make 
because  it  helps  guarantee  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter — ^not  only  for  themselves,  but  for. 
our  children  and  their  grandchUdren. 
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Applimti—  al  Dcf cbm  Ha^Mwcr  FoJBcj 
N*.  4  to  tW  Tcziat  Iidutry 

,  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  irOBTB  CAMOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  BXPRBBSNTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28. 1952 

Mi.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
o«i>.  I  Include  the  following  statement  of 
Htm.  Wo<M)Row  W.  JoNKs  before  the  tex- 
tile branch  of  the  Surplus  Manpower 
Board: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Woooaow  W. 
Jona,  RepraaentatlTe  at  the  Berenth  Con- 
grwslonal  DUtrlct  of  North  Carolina.    I  de- 
■Ire  to  epeak  In  opposition  to  the  applica- 
tion of  defense  manpower  policy  No.  4  to  the 
textile  Indiutry  of  this  country.     It  Is  my 
pnniege  and  pleasure  to  represent  the  largest 
textUe  district  In  North  Carolina  and  per- 
hAps  the  largest  textile  district  In  America. 
I  have  textile  plants  located  In  erery  coun- 
ty of  my  district  and  one  county  alone  con- 
tains more  than  a  hiindred  textile  manufac- 
turing pUnts.     These  idants  employ  thou- 
sands of  people  and  constitute  the  llfeblood 
of  the  Industrial  set-up  of  my  section   of 
Morth  Carolina.     ICy  district  Is  also  a  large 
cotton  producing  area  of  the  Stote.  thereby 
producing  much  of  the  raw  materials  used 
In  these  plants.    So.  I  feel  that  1  know  stme- 
tblng  of  the  problems  facing  the  textUe  In- 
dustry of  our  ooimtry.    We  of  the  South  are 
not  here  asking  for  speeUI  favor  or  Oovem- 
ment  subsidy,  but  are  merely  requestlns  fair 
treatment. 

Defense  manpower  policy  No.  4.  Issued  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  UobUlaatton.  has  as  Its 
primary  function  the  relief  of  unemployment 
In  the  so-called  depressed  or  critical  areas 
of  the  country  caused  by  the  present  war 
effort.    This  order  has  as  Its  purpose  the  di- 
version of  defense  contracts,  the  cost  not- 
withstanding, to  critical  areas  where  there 
Is  a  surplus  of  skilled  labor  when  such  criti- 
cal condition  or  stnrplxu  of  lator  has  been 
caused  directly  by  the  defense  program.     It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  province  of 
this  committee  la  to  determine  whether  or 
i^ttheee  situations  exist  In  the  textile  ta- 
dnrtry  of  America.    If  the  critical  condition 
raUUve  to  siirplus  manpower  in  the  textile 
sections  of  America  was  not  caused  by  the 
defmae  or  preparednees  program,  then  under 
the  order  no  agency  of  Government  has  the 
authority  to  divert  these  contracts  to  those 
areas  on  a  negotiated  basis.     If  these  facts 
•re  not  found  to  be  true,  then  the  Procure- 
ment  Agencies  of   the  Defense  Department 
must  continue  to  let  these  textile  contracts 
by  open  and  competitive  bidding.    Those  of 
us  who  speak  for  the  Southern  textUe  In- 
dustry know  that  these  facts  are  not  true 
and  we  urgently  request  the  competitive  sys- 
temcif  obtaining  textile  contracts  be  kept 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts.    There  has 
oeen    much    discussion   of   late   relative    to 
the   tactile  industry  moving   to  the   South 
Kthat  be  true  no  one  can  say  that  It  has 
been  caused  by  the  present  war  effort.    The 
oltlnl  condition  existing  In  the  textile  In- 
dustry  of    the   New   Kngland  States   la    not 
a  new  condition   and   it  was   not   brought 
about  by  the  war  effort.     Referring  to  the 
rtport  o*  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
entitled  "The  New  Kngland   Economy "  u- 
■iMd  In  July  1951.  we  find  these  words'- 
-Ptar  at  least  the  last  30  years  the  decline 
•  or  the   New  England   textile  industry  has 
been   ocMrectly   regarded   as   problem   No    1 
by  most  of  those  who  have  studied  the  New 


»"g'*Pd  eccmomy.  The  same  pcdnt  of  view 
may  prevail  during  the  next  80  years  be- 
.  cause  <a  continuing  needs  for  adjustment 
generated  by  changes  in  technology,  the  high 
price  and  scarcity  of  natural  Cbers.  and 
changing  preferences  of  consumers.  Never- 
theless, Ne^'  Englsnd  has  awakened  to  the 
dUBcultles  In  Its  textile  Industry  and  has 
shown  a  growing  dlsposiUon  to  correct  sev- 
eral ct  Its  man-made  disadvantages,  such 
as  taxes  and  Ubor  costs." 

Some  of  nhe  textile  Industry  has  moved 
to  the  South  during  tbe  past  SO  yeaia.    A 
lot  of  that  sam«  industry  has  gone  to  many 
other   countries   and   places   of    the   world. 
Take  a  look  at  the  tremendous  Increase  In 
the  textile  industry  of  Puerto  Rico  for  In- 
stance.    The   truth  of  the  matter  Is   that 
the  textile  Industry  of  Great  Britain,  India. 
J*Pen.  »n<l  many  other  cotmtrles  has  grvatly 
expanded  since  the  war  and  Is  now  in  com- 
petition with  American  textiles.     This  is  no 
doubt  parUaUy  responsible  for  the  depressed 
condition  which  exlsto  In  the  textile  industry 
as  a  whole  1q  our  ooimtry  today.     But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  textile  Uidustry  u  moving  south  is  not 
before  us  today.     I  regret  that  a  sectional 
nght  has  de^vloped  between  two  gijsat  sse- 
tions  of  America.     I  also  regret  that  this 
question  befcre  us  now  has  given  riae  to  some 
further  angry  condemnations  and  denunda- 
Uons  of  the  South.    It  Is  true  that  the  South 
ta  opposed  t<)  diverting  defense  textUe  con- 
tracts to  other  areas  regardless  of  price.    We 
ask   only   that   we   be   allowed   to   compete 
treely  for  these  contracts,  and  If  some  other 
area  of  otir  great  country  can  outbid  us  we 
will  have  nothing  further  to  say.    But  as  I 
have  pointed  out  before,  the  sectional  ques- 
tion  and  the  question   of   textile   Industry 
moving  to  the  South  has  no  place  In  the 
argument  before  us  todsy. 

Again  let  me  say.  m  Chairman,  that  the 
*°i*  ***"•  before  this  committee  today  is 
whether  or  not  the  slump  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry of  New  England  has  been  caused  di- 
rectly by  the  war  effort.  We  contend  that 
It  has  not  been  caused  by  the  war  effort 
end  upon  that  premise  we  rest  our  ease 
Now  let  us  turn  to  some  facts  and  figures 
which  reveal  far  more  than  mere  opinions. 
I  refer  with  the  greatest  reluctance  to  the 
unemployment  sltuaUon  In  the  New  England 
Btates.  These  flgtum  were  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  on 
yesterday  and  qwak  for  themselves: 


June 

iteo 

Febniary 
1863 

Msaaachaaetta 

Rnode  Island .;_:-* 

New  Hampriiiie 

Coonecticut ' 

107.  m 

U881 

M.m 
uaas 

61,000 
1^000 

7.000 
1^000 

«300 

Si  an 

Vonnont 

MatM rnriiiiii" 

Thus  we  sec.  ifr.  Chairman,  from  these 
official  flgrvee.  the  number  of  unemployed 
In    the  New   England    States    has   decreased 
drasticaUy  since  the  beginning  of  the  Konmn 
war  and  our  present  preparedness  program. 
Theee    reductions    have    been    substantial 
You  will  note  also  that  the  number  has  de-* 
o-eased   in   every   one   of   the  New   England 
States.     It  may  be  true  that,  there  is  un- 
employment  in   the   textUe   plants   of   the 
North,    but    that    situation    la    prevalent 
throughout  the  industry.    Many  plants  in 
the    South    are    running    now    on   curtaUed 
schedules  and  some  have  shut  down  entirely 
We  do  not  contend  that  this  sltuaUon  has 
been  brought  about   by  the  defense  effort, 
and  there  U  no  evidence  that  the  sltuaUon 
in  the  New  England  States  has  been  brought 
about  or  aggravated  by  the  preparedness  pro- 
gram.   I  regret  to  see  unemployment  In  any 
■eetlon  of  our  country,  and  I  know  that  if 
these  contracts  are  diverted,  there  wUl  be 


eonslderable  unemployment  In  the  textile 
piaau  of  the  South.  We  have  few  war 
plants  other  than  textUe  and  to  divert  the 
tsKttle  contracu  wotUd  mean  that  meet  of 
the  flouthem  States  will  be  without  war  con- 
tacts at  any  kind. 

IP  this  connection.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire 
to  present  to  the  oommlttee  some  amaslng 
figures  by  States  relative  to  defense  spend- 
ing. The  following  figures  were  obtained 
from  the  Munitions  Board  yeaterday  and  r»- 
flect  tbe  period  from  July  i960,  thnnigh 
Deonober  1»61.  a  period  of  18  months,  and 
rsprtsent  in  dollars  and  oenu  the  amount 
spent  In  the  various  Btatca  by  ths  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  war  contracts: 
New  England  States: 

Connecticut ...._.. 

Massachusetts '. 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island I 


Southern  Stetea: 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

OeorgU 

Mississippi ;._ 

Alabama.... ._. 


11. 9&8,  861. 000 
1. 818.  000. 000 
107.  000. 000 
347.  000.  000 
164.000.000 

..  488.  000.  000 

—  180.  870.  000 

..  870. 000.  000 

..  48.  568. 000 

~  848.000.000 


Thus  we  find.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  State 
of  Massachusetu  with  a  population  approxl. 
mating  that  of  North  CaroUna  receiving 
three  times  as  much  bi  dollars  and  eenu 
from  defense  contracts  as  did  the  StaU  <rf 
North  CaroUna.  We  find  that  CoomMhI 
with  a  populatton  equal  to  that  ct  aoatt 
Cwollna  receiving  lo  tUnes  as  much  from 
dafense  contracu  as  did  the  SUU  of  Sooth 
Oamllna.  If  you  divert  from  us  our  textile 
oontracta,  you  leave  us  with  no  defeiMe 
^*"<<<"g  In  our  States.  Tou  will  aggravate 
a  bad  situation  which  ahvady  exists  in  our 
own  textUe  planu.  and  wUl  materially  add 
to  the  unemployment  problem  which  la 
plaguing  us  now. 

As  repreeenuUves  of  the  taxpayers  oT  thte 
wmty  we  must  also  look  at  the  cost  at 
this  proposed  program  of  diverting  thsae 
textile  contracts  on  a  ncgotutwl  basis  and 
completely  disregarding  our  system  of  pro- 
curement by  open  and  competitive  bidding 
Does  anyone  deny  that  this  proposal  win  m^ 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  mUUona  of 
extra  doUarsf  Can  we  not  assume  that  every 
contract  negottoted  under  thta  proposal  wUl 
«"•  tbe  Government  8,  lo,  and  even  18  per- 
cent more  than  those  same  items  would  coat 
under  the  oompctlttve  system  > 

Whssi    Congress    conferred    the    authorttv 
npon  the  executive  branch  of  oar  Oovem- 
ment  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
war  goods,  It  never  Intended  thst  such  au- 
thority should  be  used  to  negotiate  for  tba 
pittchase  of  food,   textile,   and   other   items 
which  can  be  bought  on  the  open  market, 
lam  advised  by  those  who  were  to  Con- 
gress at  the  time  this  authority  was  con- 
fened  that  Congress  Intended  for  It  to  apotv 
only    to    strictly    military    items,    most    (rf 
Which  were  secret  or  st  least  restricted  Items 
I  sincerely  direct  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee to  the  Intent  of  Congress  and  the 
real  purpose  of  the  original  legislation.     I 
also  direct  the  attention  of  thU  committee 
to  the  fact  that  this  matter  is  now  before 
Congress  and  that  within  the  next  few  days. 
two  House  and  Senate  committees  win  ta^ 
action  on  this  mstt  r.  ^^ 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  sav 
a»Un  that  the  Uls  exlsttog  in  the  textile  to- 
dustry  to  the  New  Bngland  SUtes  have  not 
been  caused  dlrecUy  or  todu^ctly  by  the 
PWettt  war  effort.  There  Is  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  indicating  that  the  war  has 
caused  theee  I'ls.  but  rather  the  evidence  Is 
to  the  contrary.  Ws  resp«;tfully  requeet 
SiL"^  «5?«*ttee  report  back  ti  SJoT 
rector  of  Defense  Mobilization  that  your 
findings  are  such  that  there  Is  no  Justlfica- 
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tlon  for  the  diversion  of  textile  contracts. 
Let  me  urgr  you  in  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
try as  a  wliole.  to  the  toterest  of  tbe  over- 
burdened  taxpayers  of  our  Nation,  and  In 
the  toterest  of  jtistioe  and  fair  play,  let  us 
retain  the  open  and  competitive  bidding  sys- 
tem which  has  been  used  so  successfully  for 
a  long  time  in  this  country. 


A1989 


Mr.  President 
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Polls  OB  Important  Issies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

{  or  AUUHSAS 

THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  2S.  1952 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February  I  conducted 
two  polls  In  my  district  on  Important 
matters  now  being  considered  on  the  na- 
tional level.  The  response  to  these  polls 
by  the  citizens  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  was  most  gratifying.  The  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  results  is  of  value  to 
all  of  us: 

POtX  X 


1.  Do  yoa  hvar  nalveml  oUlltsry  trala- 
InsT 

1  Wouk)  jroQ  favor  suppnrtinx  an  tn- 
vasioln  or  China  by  Chinese  Ns- 
tiona  IsttoroB*? 

>.  Are  you  ii  tevor  of  a  itaiemaU  aod 
evMitoali  trass  la  KsnaT 

4.  Do  jroa  lavar  ABMriasa  sipsadltures 
abroad  kr  tbs  fcveispiBl  er  bark- 
ward  natlona— the  to-eallMl  point  4 
prsffTstnT 

t.  Arr  you  in  (avor  of  the  Brannan  pbun' 
(or  dlrrc:  aotasidlei  to  farmers  ior 
psriabsbte  oomnMditim? 

a  Are  yea  la  kvor  of  tbo  eooaomlc  r«- 
oovery  pracram  which  !•  in  tbe  Mar- 
■hall  pUc? 

7.  Do  yen  favor  a  compalsory  natlonaj 
health  pr»framT 

a  Aie  you  in  thror  of  Pedwal  aid  to  edn- 
cation* 

9.  Do  you  favor  ruttltv  Tresldent  fru- 
msn's  bodxft  for  nondpfrnae  spend- 

Ins 

10.  Do  jroa  Imvor  (»ttiaii'PTciridenVfrn-' 
man's  budsct  lor  dolMue  and  mUi- 
tary  purj 


Pm. 
eral 

aaa 


71.  • 

aaa 

a.7 
las 

4Z1 
11.8 
21.0 

M.8 
6S.6 


No 


Pn. 
eent 
U.3 


B.1 

a.  7 

7B.S 
10.8 

67.9 

n.s 

79.0 

ft.S 

34.5 


POLL  n 


L  Do  yea  tevar 

eooM  tasasaod 

I»5r 

2.  ArpTou  in  bvor  of  Fedml  rant  con- 

1  Would  you  approvs'isRMstion  vhirfa 
would  rrlax  coutioli  over  a  commo- 
dity mhrn  the  produetioa  of  such 
commodiry  equals  or  exoeods  tbe 
demand? 

4.  Do  you  favor  hnwsslnjt  loelBl  seowity 

taxes  In  order  to  tmvkle  tacwsaed 

^sodal  security  insoranel  beoeflUT... 

a  Do  you  (avor  the  repeal  of  the  slidinc 
scale  supiiort  leveb  of  parity  Ibr  arri- 
CUltUTP? 

a  Do  yuu  (avnr  the  St.  Lawreoes  leswsy 
development  profraror 

7.  Do  you  lav  >r  rpductlon  In  the  produc> 
tioa  of  rivilian  roods  in  oraer  to 
■peed  np defense  preparedness ordersT . 

a  An  vou  In  favor  of  rearminc  Japan 
and  OemianyT 

tm  ■beold  a  biidcpt  stafT,  as  proposed  by 
genator  McClsli.ak,  h«  provided  to 
IConxress  wboss  daUss  would  oon- 
•M  of  ebssklat  ossaoy  nqnesu  of 

red«rsl  amdes? 

n.  T\  oul  1  you  (avor  Oeoscal  Elsenhower 
rpsirninit  his  post  ai  bead  of  the 
N  ort  h  A  t  Ian  tic  Treaty  Ormmltatlon. 
for  poUticat  reasoos.  sltbomcb  to 
complets  his  ssricament  would  r»- 
qnlre  1;  1.  or  mon  yeanT 


i.8 

33.3 


84.0 

laa 

90i0 

413 

71.1 

78.7 

010 

sas 

06.2 
66.7 

l&O 
81.7 

9ao 

57.7 

2a8 
21.3 

7.1 
0913 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  oanoM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28. 1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port- 
land Oregonian.  published  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  on  March  26,  featured 
in  their  lead  editorial  the  much-publl- 
ciaed  book.  Mr.  President,  written  by 
William  Hillman.  Pursuant  to  permis- 
sion granted,  I  include  the  editorial  as 
part  of  these  remarks: 

Mx.  PaxaioxNT 

One  reads  WUUam  Hllhnan's  widely  pub- 
Uclzed  book.  Iiir.  President,  the  "first  pub- 
Ucatlon  from  the  personal  diariea.  private 
lettera.  papers,  and  revealing  interviews  of 
Harry  8.  Truman,  thirty-second  President  of 
the  United  States."  with  a  growing  feeling 
of  disappointment.  It  is  much  like  opening 
a  famUy  album— when  one  had  expected 
revelations  of  the  confidential  background 
of  the  dramatic  and  dangerous  evenu  of  the 
past  7  years. 

Newswriters  reporting  the  publication  of 
Mr.  President  were  distressed  to  find  only  a 
lew  newsworthy  Items  such  as  Mr.  Truman's 
commenU  on  Henry  Wallace.  James  P. 
Byrnes.  John  L.  Lewis,  and  Bernard  Baruch. 
In  between  are  sentimental  references  to 
the  Truman  family,  from  great-great-grand- 
fathers to  nftces  and  nephews;  philosophical 
and  historical  notes,  excerpu  from  speeches 
and  memoranda  scratched  on  White  House 
stationery,  letters  of  routine  nature  to 
known  and  unknown  persons,  and  an  expo- 
sition of  his  views  on  religion,  government, 
morals,  and  a  variety  of  other  affaU^  of  man- 
kind. 

The  volume  U  chiefly  significant  for  Its 
omissions.  It  U  not  a  Justification  of  Mr. 
Truman's  record  in  office,  nor  does  it  throw 
new  light  on  the  reasoning  or  causes  of  ma- 
jor decUlons  In  policy.  It  Is.  rather,  an  Inti- 
mate, personal,  somewtut  smug  display  of 
selected  thoughU  of  a  Missouri  politician 
drafted  for  the  biggest  Job  In  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  is  revealing  in  many 
ways.  .  More  than  anything  else,  it  reveals 
President  Truman's  innermost  desire  to  l>e 
accepted  and  appreciated  as  a  great  and 
humble  President.  As  a  student  of  history 
and  the  presidency,  Mr.  Truman  evidently 
senses  that  Americans  may  not  consider  him 
In  the  same  claas  as  Washington.  Jefferson, 
Uncoln.  and  the  Roosevelts — but  underly- 
ing his  professed  humility,  one  perceives,  ha 
does  not  underrate  himself. 

On  the  limited  basis  of  Mr.  President,  a 
reader  is  inclined  to  sympathize  with  Harry 
Truman  in  the  many  difficulties  he  has  en- 
countered, to  accept  him  as  a  man  of  Chris- 
tian principles  and  sincere  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  peace.  But  the  effect 
is  dulled  by  his  vindictive  denunciations  of 
his  critics — all  of  them — as  people  of  warped 
Judgment  and  moral  degeneration. 

"I  hope  the  critics  will  once  in  a  while 
remember  that  he  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  Mr.  Truman  noted — without 
apparent  realization  that  much  of  the  criti- 
cism has  been  directed  at  him  because  so 
often  his  personal  flare-ups  diminished  the 
dignity  and  respect  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
people's  minds. 

He  refers  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
which  he  served  for  10  years,  as  "the  Cave  of 
the  Winds."  A  note  In  his  diary,  January  0, 
1048,  discloses  the  attrition  of  his  relations 
with  Congress  since  the  day  in  1945,  after 
taking  the  oath  of  the  Presidency,  when  ho 
walked  over  to  shake  hands  with  all  the  Sen- 


ators: "Congress  meets — too  bad.  too. 
will  do  nothing  but  wrangle." 

His  role  of  modesty  suffers  by  unlnten- 
Uoned  comparisons.  "I  am  not  very  often 
mistaken  in  Judgments  I  make  of  people." 
writes  the  President  who  has  had  more 
Cabinet  officers,  department  heads,  and  ad- 
visers than  any  President  in  a  comparable 
number  of  years.  *I  have  been  right  in  the 
approach  to  all  questions  90  percent  of  the 
time  since  I  took  over."  But  he  does  not 
discuss  those  great  world  and  domestic  prob- 
lems on  which  there  is  serious  disagreement 
In  this  country. 

Mr.  Hillman  reports  Mr.  Truman's  humble 
pride  In  being  called  by  some  of  his  friends 
"Mr.  Democracy."  The  President  often  re- 
fers to  his  cardinal  precept  of  treating  others 
as  one  would  like  to  be  treated.  The  »x)ok 
is  perhaps  successful  in  humanizing  the 
President,  who  is  revealed  as  writing  notes 
to  himself  like,  "I  am  a  damned  sentimen- 
talist," and  "What  an  old  fool  I  am."  But 
one  cannot  quite  accept  Mr.  Truman's  In- 
timate revelations  as  the  complete  index  to 
his  character  and  qualifications  for  the  Pres- 
idency, since  the  volume  deals  largely  with 
trivialities. 


Dooflas  MacArthw,  the  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN       . 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  March  28, 1952 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
W.  D.  Archie,  from  the  Shenandoah 
Evening  Sentinel  of  March  25,  1952: 
Douglas  MacAxthuk,  thx  Mam 
(By  W.  D.  Archie) 

We  have  long  needed  a  cnisader  who  could 
tell  the  American  people  the  story  of  their 
country.  We  have  needed  a  man  who  coiUd  ' 
talk  to  UB  aa  a  grandfather  might  talk  to 
the  child  upon  his  knee.  We  have  needed 
a  man  of  faith,  couragg,  and  honesty  to  re- 
call the  principles  of  government  which  were 
responsible  for  our  grovrth  to  a  world  power 
in  less  than  200  years.  This  man  seemed 
slow  in  appearing,  but  at  last  he  Is  here. 
His  name  Is  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  you  agree  with 
him.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  you  take  sides 
on  his  discharge  by  our  President.  But  I 
say  to  all  Americans  that  they  should  read 
his  words,  hear  him  when  they  can  on  radio 
and  television,  and  find  out  Just  what  made 
o\ir  country  different  from  all  the  other  na- 
tions on  tbe  face  of  the  earth. 

Maybe  you  will  still  accept  such  men  as 
Acheson  heading  up  our  foreign  policy,  but 
you  wlU  know  it  was  not  cowards  who  first 
outlined  the  great  doctrines  which  carried 
tis  along  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Perhaps  you  will  still  believe  It  is  the  duty 
of  our  country  to  provide  security  for  aU 
citizens.  l>e  they  Ingrates.  traitors,  or  plain 
lazy,  but  at  least  you  will  know  It  was  not 
the  Idea  of  the  founders  of  our  Nation.  Per- 
haps you  will  still  want  to  Join  the  thinking  . 
of  New  Deal  economists  and  argue  that  gov- 
ernment should  come  from  Washington  down 
and  not  from  the  people  up.  but  you  would 
learn  that  was  not  the  American  way  of 
life  which  made  us  great. 

Here  In  1953  we  find  a  man  who  talks  the 
langusge  of  our  grandfathers.  He  glvas  us 
the  sort  of  talk  which  once  came  from  sucb 
past  greats  as  Jefferson.  Lincoln,  and  Teddy 
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i 
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Rooaevelt.  Here  Is  a  man  who  sees  the  dan- 
ger of  trying  to  buy  friends  abroad,  rather 
than  make  friends  through  building  a  strong 
nation  with  high  Ideals.  Here  to  a  man 
who  la  not  afraid  of  Russia.  Here  la  one 
who  understands  the  dangers  of  allowing 
Communists  to  infiltrate  their  Ideas  tnto 
our  Oovemment  through  encouraging  wild 
spending  and  giving  away  of  otir  resources. 
Here  stands  one  of  the  last  c^  the  benevers 
in  the  power  of  the  citizen,  and  his  duty  to 
render  service  to  his  Oovemment,  and  not 
expect  favors  from  it. 

This  general  stands  aloof  frcMn  petty  squab- 
bles. He  sees  through  the  shams  and  petty 
schemes  of  politicians  and  traitors.  I  only 
hope  his  strength  holds  out  long  enough  to 
make  his  words  understood  by  the  genera- 
tions who  have  grown  to  manhood  wltho\rt 
evw  hearing  the  real  principles  of  American- 
ism defended  and  explained.  Millions  have 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the 
paat  30  y?arB  who  think  of  government  mostly 
as  a  sort  of  Santa  Claus.  No  one  has  told 
them  that  this  is  the  qvUck  way  to  lose  their 
freedom — the  first  step  toward  dlctatbrshlp. 
No  one  has  told  them  that  deficit  spending 
was  the  downfall  of  European  nations,  and 
that  200  years  ago  Adam  Smith  told  how  It 
could  cause  the  downfall  of  all  nations  In- 
dulging In  the  pleasant  practice  of  charge 
accounts. 

Our  hope  should  be  that  he  will  inspire 
other  great  leaders  to  preach  the  sovmd  doc- 
trine he  advocates. 


Presentation     of     NntiMal     Charter     to 
Capitol  Hai  Chapter,  No.  IC,  W  the  DAV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  auboma 

W  IBB  EOUSM  OF  RKPRBBBNTATTVES 
Friday,  March  28.  1952 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  a 
review  of  the  ceremonies  held  on  March 
2S,  at  which  Senator  Ouif  D.  JoHHsxoir 
presented  the  national  charter  to  Capitol 
BUI  Chapter  No.  16;  of  the  DAY: 

WaaBUfOTOM^  D.  O.  Piesentlng  the  na- 
tlonal  charter  to  Capitol  HIU  Chapter  No.  10 
at  a  meeting  here  March  36,  Senator  Oum  D. 
Johnston,  DAV  life  member  from  South 
Carolina,  highly  commended  the  organisa- 
tion for  its  outstanding  service  to  disabled 
Tetcrans. 

In  colorful  ceremonies,  attended  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  staff  members  of  yarloue 
congressional  committees,  and  other  oOdala 
of  the  DAV  and  VA,  National  Adjutant  Vivian 
D.  Corbly  installed  the  newly  elected  officers 
of  the  chapter,  which  now  boasts  more  than 
160  memt>ers. 

Col.  Erwln  F.  Gardner,  of  Arlington,  Va., 
was  installed  as  commander  of  the  newly 
organized  chapter,  which  was  founded  by 
Francis  N.  Sullivan.  DAV's  national  legisla- 
tive director. 

Senator  Jobmston,  present  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, termed  the  event  a  very  important 
step  in  DAVlsm.  Re  said  it  was  the  Job 
of  the  DAV  and  other  veteran  organizations 
to  see  that  veterans  returning  from  Korea, 
aa  well  aa  veterans  of  past  wars,  are  given 
fair  treatment  by  the  Government. 

"In  earing  for  veterans."  Senator  Johnston 
declared,  "it  is  wise  to  always  look  Into  the 
▼alue  of  what  Is  being  given,  and  remember 
that  the  dollar  la  not  worth  near  as  much 
now  as  it  used  to  be." 


One  of  the  high  llghta  of  the  meeting  was 
the  presentation  of  a  gavel  and  cane,  made 
of  wood  taken  from  the  White  House,  to  Na- 
tional Adjutant  Oorbly.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Ida  Rowan.  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  ConmUttee  clerk,  and  George  Turner, 
also  a  member  of  the  committee  staff,  and 
charter  member  of  the  new  DAV  chapter. 

Miss  Rowan  and  Tumo^gave  the  mementos 
to  Corbly  "on  behalf  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  in  recognition  of  your 
long-time  devoUoa  to  the  cause  of  disabled 
veterans." 

Other  officers  installed  at  the  meeting  were 
as  follows:  Joseph  Barrack,  senior  vice  com- 
mander; Armand  L.  Guilmette,  Jtinior  vice 
commander;  J.  Gordon  White,  treastirer; 
Roger  Moure,  chaplain;  and  David  Pofoloff. 
adjutant. 

Included  among  distinguished  guests  at- 
tending the  ceremony  were  Representative 
Harold  A.  Patten,  Democrat,  of  Arizona;  Wade 
Stephenson,  DAV  national  executive  oomoUt- 
teeman  of  the  fourth  district;  Chester  F. 
Naumowlcz.  manager  of  VA's  Washington 
regional  office;  Karl  G.  Hendrlck.  Jr.,  District 
of  Columbia  department  commander;  Alex- 
ander Bolker.  Maryland  department  com- 
mander; Cicero  F.  Hogan.  DAV  national  di- 
rector of  claims;  and  Kenneth  C.  Bradley. 
DAV  national  director  of  employment. 


Catholic  Woman's  Qab,  lUmtkm,  Wu., 
Laids  CoBfrestioul  lavettifatioo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  RKPIUBBKNTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28. 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  Including  a  letter  In  the  form  of  a 
resolution  received  today  from  Mn. 
Hazel  Shannon,  chairman,  resolutions 
committee.  Catholic  Woman's  Club  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.  The  resolution  com- 
mends congressional  Investigations  to  the 
end  that  dangers  to  our  freedom  and  se- 
ctnity  may  be  fully  exposed.  The  Catho- 
lic Woman's  Club  In  Kenosha  has  always 
been  alert  to  the  dangers  that  exist  from 
within  and  they  have  always  followed 
very  closely  the  activities  of  congres- 
sional Investigating  committees: 

KxNoaHA.  Wis.,  Jfofc;i  24,  1952. 
Hon.  Lawxzncx  H.  SMrrH. 
Ifoi^e  Office  Building. 

Wtuhington.  D.  C. 
DcAB  Ma.  SicrrB :  Whereas  the  work  of  vari- 
ous investigating  committees  in  Congress  has 
brought  to  light  dangers  to  our  rights,  se- 
curity, and  freedom  guaranteed  cltlcens  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes:  There- 
fore be  it 

Mesolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
Woman's  Club  of  Kenoeha.  Wis.,  commend 
you  for  your  Investigations  bringing  to  light 
the  dangers  and  threats  to  our  rights,  se- 
curity, and  freedom.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  your  efforts  In  safeguarding  o\ir  con- 
stitutional liberties  are  appreciated.  We 
want  you  to  know  further  that  you  and  your 
associate  members  are  remembered  in  our 
prayers. 

Sincerely  yours. 

w»»wT   SHAjmoir, 
Resolutioru'     Ctiairman,     Cthotto 
Woman's  Club. 


TnuuportaKon    of    Colain    Agriailtiiral 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILUS 

or  LOOISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRKBKNTATIVE8 

Friday.  March  28. 1952 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
bill  8.  23S7  would  remove  certain  ex- 
emptions heretofore  enjoyed  In  connec- 
tion with  transportation  of  certain  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  fisheries 
products. 

In  that  connection,  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  enjoy  reading 
the  enlightening  statement  of  Mr.  John 
Versacgl  before  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
which  follows: 

Statbomt  or  Johx  Vnaaosi 

Sbnatb  iMTsasTATa  awe  FoaxMUf 

Coacanrm  nr  Opposition  to  S.  2367 

My  name  Is  John  Versaggi,  Patteraon.  L*. 

I  am  senior  partner  in  the  Versaggi  «>>Hmp 
Co.,  Patterson,  La.,  and  Brownsville,  Tex.  I 
am  also  partner  in  the  Versaggi  Pish  Co.,  37 
Fulton  Flab  Market.  New  Tork.  N.  T..  which 
office  purchases  a  conaiderable  tonnage  of 
Bhrtmp — fresh  and  frooen — originating  at 
the  principal  producing  centers  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  from  North  Carolina  to  Key 
West.  Pla.;  and  in  the  OuU  of  Mexico  area 
from  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  to  other  coastal  points 
M  far  as  BrownsTille.  We  atoo  Import  a 
moderate  quantity  of  shrimp  produced  la 
Mexican  waters. 

I  have  been  engaeed  in  the  prodiicUon  and 
distribution  of  shrimp  ror  the  past  30  years. 
My  company  in  196 1  produced  and  shipped 
by  truck  through  interstate  commerce  ap- 
proximately 2.500.000  pounds  of  headless 
shrimp  fresh  and/or  fiotn.  This  amount  ta 
ezduclve  of  1.5O0.0O0  pounds  additional  pur- 
chased through  our  New  Tork  office  and  de- 
llTcred  by  truck  to  destination. 

I  appear  before  your  honorable  eommll- 
tee  representing  my  companies,  a  group  of 
my  competitors,  and  on  behest  of  the  Na- 
tional Fisheries  Institute,  Washington.  D.  C, 
a  national  trade  association  compoaed  ot  a 
cross  section  of  the  fishing  Industry  ot  the 
United  States  who  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  8.  2367.  I  should  like  to  set 
forth  the  following  objections  to  this  bill 
because  it  is  more  harmful  to  the  fishing  m- 
dustry  than  other  related  legialatlon  pend- 
ing at  this  time. 

For  more  than  S  years  prior*  to  the  paaaage 
of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  in  1W5,  the  fish- 
ing mdustry  has  recognised  truck  transpor- 
tation as  the  most  practical  and  customary 
mode  of  transporting  our  fish  and  shellfish 
through  Interstate  shipment  to  the  various 
markets  In  the  United  States. 

Any  restriction  which  tends  to  retard  the 
free  f  ow  to  market  of  this  highly  perishable 
commodity  would  disrupt  the  flexible  pro- 
gram of  high  efficiency  which  Is  currently 
maintained  between  producer  and  ultimate 
consumer  of  our  products.  Freeh  sea  food, 
packed  In  Ice.  as  well  as  those  In  frooen  state, 
require  prompt  dispatch — regardless  of  the 
hour  day  or  night.  Sunday  or  holiday — so 
that  Its  deUvery  to  market  wlU  be  effected 
within  the  earliest  possible  schedule.  This 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  use  of  exempt 
trucks  and  no  other  preaent  means  of  trans- 
portation has  been  able  to  match  this 
method  of  efficient  and  highly  satisfactory 
service. 

In  passing  I  would  like  to  add  that  we 
are  not  opposed  to  the  ICC  trucks  t>>yt  fre- 
quently solicit  our  hauling  on  competitive 
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rates  and  service  comparable  to  the  unregu- 
lated truck.  However,  we  find,  because  of 
the  limited  field  in  which  they  are  permitted 
to  operate,  their  use  to  us  creates  a  problem 
to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regiUations  by 
which  they  are  bound.  The  crops  of  the  sea 
by  their  very  nature  are  highly  perishable. 
Weather  conditions  and  the  laws  of  natiire 
have  considerable  bearing  on  the  quantity  of 
production,  as  well  as  the  coastal  points 
where  fish  and  shellfish  can  be  taken  In 
greatest  numbers  and  arrangements  made  for 
unloading,  grading,  and  packaging  shipment 
for  preparation  to  market.  These  condi- 
tions are  often  beyond  human  control  and 
it  would  l>e  virtually  imposBlMe  for  an  ICO 
carrier  to  comply  with  the  spasmodic  de- 
mand during  a  scarcity,  or  the  necessity  for 
additional  equipment  during  periods  of 
overabundance,  covering  a  franchised  terri- 
tory beyond  which  he  will  be  preclude  by 
law  from  rendering  that  all-important  and 
most  essential  service.  Furthermore,  the 
exempt  carrier  can  secure  a  pooled  load  from 
a  number  of  shippers,  eve  a  if  necessary  to 
complete  his  load  by  calling  at  other  points 
en  route  for  the  required  difference.  And  by 
the  same  token,  he  can  unload  less-truck- 
load  shipments  en  route  to  his  ultimate  des- 
tination. Again  this  proves  the  fiexlblUty  of 
the  exempt  carrier  who  performs  the  desired 
service  of  transportation  with  prompt  dis- 
patch to  market,  moving  fish  that  might 
otherwise  become  subjected  to  delay  and 
spoilage. 

If  the  hauling  of  this  merchandise  Is  ex- 
tended exclusively  to  only  those  who  are  ap- 
proved by  the  ICC  and  thereby  relegating  the 
performance  of  this  service  to  the  certified  or 
chosen  few.  the  shippers  wiU  be  deprived  cf 
the  use  of  this  type  of  "exempt"  equipment 
which  today  fully  answers  our  need.  The 
trucker  will  be  then  deprived  of  rendering 
that  same  service  which  la  now  being  p>er- 
f ormed  at  fair  rates,  mutually  satisfactory  to 
the  shipper  as  weU  as  the  trucker.  There 
Will  be  Increased  costs  which  must  be  reck- 
oned with  In  the  cost  of  the  shipment  and 
thus  passed  on  to  the  consumer  who  must 
ulUmately  foot  the  bill,  and  thereby  add- 
ing to  the  already  critical  fires  of  inflation. 
The  consumer  will  be  made  to  pay  more,  thus 
creating  greater  sales  resistance  which  could 
do  considerable  harm  to  the  indxutry. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  exempted 
carrier  is  not  a  fly-by-night  or  a  gypsy 
trucker,  as  the  term  implies.  Speaking  from 
personal  observation — and  due  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  territory  in  which  my  companies  do 
business — we  have  come  in  contact  with 
numerous  individuals  who  are  in  the  truck- 
ing business,  hauling  exempt  commodities 
exclusively,  and  particularly  those  who  han- 
dle fresh  and/or  frocen  shrimp.  Most  of 
these  men  operate  multiple  units.  weU  in- 
sulated tandem  traUers.  each  equipped  with 
mechanical  refrigeration,  ample  Insurance 
coverage,  and  comply  with  the  legal  require- 
ments. Most  of  these  should  not  be  classed 
as  fly-by-night  operators,  but  as  good  busi- 
nessmen, men  who  are  competitively  in 
business  to  perform  a  transportation  service 
as  efficiently  as  they  can.  Are  you  going  to 
legislate  this  man  out  of  business  by  the 
passage  of  Senate  bill  3387?  If  so,  you  will 
then  render  obsolete  the  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  exempt  equipment  so  vitally  needed 
at  this  time.  It  will  hazard  and  further  re- 
duce the  accepted  mode  of  operation  which 
the  flshlng  industry  has  enjoyed  for  more 
than  20  years. 

Viewing  the  complicated  nature  of  the  fish- 
ing industry,  m  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1935  Congress  specifically  granted  some  ex- 
emptions to  the  industry  in  order  that  its 
products  could  be  transported  with  a  mini- 
mum of  regulation  and  thus  merchandised 
In  an  orderly  and  profitable  manner.  The 
law  further  granted,  and  the  courts  later 


afllrmed.  that  unprocessed  fish.  Including 
shellfish,  is  defined  as  the  customary  method 
of  preparing  such  species  in  its  natural  raw 
state  Incident  to  their  transportation  to 
market.  The  proponents  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation will  strike  out  this  exemption  from 
the  present  law.  It  removes  from  the  high- 
ways the  trucker  that  continues  to  perform 
a  satisfactory  service  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
To  achieve  this  end  the  proposed  law  further 
deprives  that  trucker  from  a  return  load  of 
exempt  goods  or  commodities  of  like  kind. 
This  is  not  only  wasteful  but  also  discrim- 
inatory by  Its  very  nature. 

It  is  provided  in  the  bill  granting  the 
fishermen  the  right  of  exemption  to  trans- 
port his  own  catch.  It  merely  offers  to  him 
a  concession  that  holds  no  practical  or  tan- 
gible value.  The  very  nature  of  his  operation 
renders  void  that  which  the  bill  intends  to 
make  him  the  sole  beneficiary.  This  conces- 
sion is  further  conditioned  that  the  vehicle 
transporting  his  catch  does  not  return  any 
other  kind  of  merchandise  for  compensation. 
It  is  generally  the  rule  that  all  fishermen 
unload  their  catch  to  some  dealer  who  pre- 
pares it  for  shipment,  arranges  for  the  haul- 
ing and  subsequent  marketing.  If  his  catch 
is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  a  full  load — and 
thU  is  generally  the  case  for  an  Individual 
fisherman — it  must  be  pooled  with  the 
catches  of  other  fishermen  In  order  that  their 
total  will  approximate  something  near  a 
minimum  load.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
these  functions  cannot  be  provided  by  one 
whose  primary  task  Is  the  harvesting  of  fish 
or  shellfish  merely  to  avail  himself  of  that 
provision  in  the  law  which  Is  seeking  to 
grant  him  immunity. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  Congress 
should  pass  legislation  to  promote  and  facil- 
itate a  free  and  unrestricted  flow  in  com- 
merce of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  of 
the  sea:  and  not  retard  its  progress  by  any 
means  that  will  curtail  Its  operation. 

The  people  of  th^  United  States  have  been . 
looked  upon  aa  the  best-fed  people  on  earth. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  through 
a  minimum  of  regulation  the  farmer  and 
fisherman  have  been  able  to  attain  a  wider 
distribution  of  the  resources  of  the  soU  and 
sea  which  have  been  made  available  to  all 
our  people.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
achieved  primarily  through  a  freedom  of 
truck  movement  which  is  so  important  to 
its  continviance. 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  defended 
the  test  case  entitled  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  v.  Chester  Morton  Love,  tried 
in  June  1947,  in  the  United  States  District 
Coiirt  of  Eastern  Louisiana.  This  court  de- 
cided that  the  customary  practice  by  which 
fresh  fish  and  shellfish  are  prepared  for  ship- 
ment, or  in  any  manner  incident  thereto, 
did  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  species  and 
should  be  therefore  construed  as  an  un- 
processed commodity.  Section  203  (b)  (0) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  establishing 
this  exemption  was  clarified  as  a  result  of 
this  case.  The  ruling  did  not  apply  to  a  flah 
product  which  has  been  processed  in  a  her- 
metically sealed  can.  The  decision  was  ap- 
pealed by  the  ICC,  and  the  law  was  agam 
tested  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  and  the  higher  coxirt 
upheld  the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  By 
its  very  nature  the  products  in  question 
were  not  classified  as  manufactured  com- 
modities. Those  that  the  element  of  time, 
spoilage,  remoteness  of  point  of  origin, 
weather  conditions,  and  other  circumstances 
beyond  human  control — these  very  impor- 
tant factors  commanded  reasonable  conces- 
sions to  the  indiutry  if  its  products  are  to 
be  merchandised  in  an  orderly  fashion  and 
obviously  Congress  so  intended  it.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  Congress  further  intended 
to  promote  Its  economic  stability  and  its  well 
being  maintained  to  millions  of  persons  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  so  engaged,  whose  live- 


lihood is  dependent  upon  its  dispatch  of 
operation  as  one  of  its  foremost  essential 
features  for  its  continued  success. 

To  ignore  these  Judgments  and  to  erase 
this  time-honored  practice  could  create  con- 
siderable hazard  and  cause  economic  strain 
on  those  affected. 


Teamwork 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NOKTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28. 1952 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  came 
to  my  desk  today  a  message  on  team- 
work. This  statement  was  written  by 
Mr.  Alan  Thornhlll,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lishman who  has  been  In  the  United 
States  for  some  2  years.  Mr.  Thornhlll 
formerly  lectured  at  Oxford  University 
and  his  ideas  on  teamwork  are  so  timely 
In  these  days  of  friction  and  division  that 
I  include  them  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

TXAirwORK 

(By  Alan  Thornhlll) 

Teamwork  goes  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
but  it  begins  with  me  and  the  feUow  next 
to  me.  If  there  is  breakdown  there,  there 
Will  be  breakdown  everywhere.  I  do  not  find 
teamwork  very  easy.  At  Oxford  University 
I  did  not  major  in  teamwork.  In  fact,  at 
Oxford,  the  faculty  of  teamwork  was  not  a 
very  strong  one. 

But  I  have  discovered  here  a  very  simple 
principle:  Give  to  others  the  Und  of  team- 
work you  most  Jong  that  they  will  give  you. 

Deep  down  I  Icmg  for : 

A  feUow  who  knows  me  through  and 
through  and  who  still  believes  in  me. 

A  fellow  whom  I  never  need  to  Impress  and 
am  never  able  to  fool. 

A  fellow  who  goes  steady — not  "blood 
brotherhood"  on  Monday  and  a  "flahy,  va- 
cant stare"  on  Tuesday. 

A  fellow  with  whom  I  can  get  to  the  pomt 
in  the  first  mlnut'. 

A  fellow  who,  if  he  is  disappointed  or  fed 
up  with  me.  tells  me  so  and  doesn't  pass  by 
with  a  look  of  martyrdom  or  pained  resig- 
nation. 

A  fellow  who,  when  he  praises  me,  is  really 
glad  and  really  grateful  and  is  not  Jxist 
"giving  me  encouragement,"  who,  when  he 
blasts  me,  I  know  it  is  because  he  believes 
m  me;  that  my  sins  really  burn  him  up  be- 
cause he  bums  for  Christ. 

A  fellow  whose  motives  I  can  trust.  I  don't 
want  to  look  up  to  him  or  look  down  on  him. 
I  want  to  look  straight  at  him.  I  dont  want 
to  be  wheedled,  coaxed,  or  fiattered. 

A  fellow  who  tells  me  what  be  really  thinks; 
who,  when  he  checks  things,  puts  all  his 
cards  on  the  table;  who  never  plays  poU- 
tics  or  wants  to  get  me  on  his  side  in  some 
private  scheme  or  fight  of  his  own. 

A  fellow  who  doesnt  Just  repeat  at  In- 
tervals, "I  feel  you  have  ao  much  to  give,"  but 
who  takes  the  pains  to  think  out  what,  how, 
when,  and  where. 

A  fellow  who  enjoys  my  company,  does 
not  take  me  too  seriously,  honestly  needs  my 
help,  and  Is  not  just  putting  up  with  me  in 
the  noble  cause  of  teamwork. 

A  fellow  who  writes  to  me  when  I  am  away 
and  prays  for  me  at  all  times. 

A  fellow  fighter  day  in  and  day  out  m  the 
greatest  battle  ever  fought. 
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Hob.  Tom  B.  Figate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBIH 


or  vaaanA 

ZM  THE  HOnSX  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Friday,  March  28, 1952 

Mr.   ABBTTT.    Mr.   Speaker.  It  has 
been  a  great  honor,  privilege,  and  per- 
sonal pleasure  for  me  to  haye  had  the 
oppcrtxinlty  of  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  Honorable  Ton 
B.  FuoATx,  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Vir- 
ginia.   There   is   no   Member   In   this 
House  who  has  endeared  himself  more 
to  the  Members  in  the  short  time  that 
he  has  been  here  than  has  Tom  Fugats. 
He  is  admired  and  respected  by  the  en- 
tire Membership.    No  Member  has  been 
more  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  or  has  been  more  solicitous  of  the 
interest   of   his   constituents   than   he. 
Tom  Fugati  is  doing  a  great  work  In 
preserving  the  principles  and  Ideals  of 
our  democracy  as  well  as  representing 
his  great  district,  our  State  and  Nation. 
When  the  Democrats  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  assembled  in  Bristol  on 
March  22,  1952.  to  choose  their  Demo- 
cratic candidate  to  represenfi  them  in 
the  Congress  to  succeed  their  beloved 
Representative,  Tom  B.  Pitcati,  who  be- 
cause of  reasons  of  health  has  deemed 
It  necessary  to  retire,  they  immediately 
turned  to  that  same  great  statesman 
and  leader,  Tom  Pugate.  to  be  chahman 
of  the  meeting  and  the  keynote  speaker. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  therein  the  fol- 
lowing speech  of  the  Honorable  Tom  B. 
Fugati  delivered  on  Saturday,  March  22, 
1952.  as  the  keynote  address  to  those 
great  Democrats  of  the  Ninth  District  of 
Virginia  In  convention  assembled: 

lir.  Cbalrman.  f  eUow  Democrats,  ladles  and 
gentleman.  I  welcome  tbls  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  about  some  of  the  things  that 
affect  your  daily  life — things  tliat  touch  the 
physical  and  spiritual  well-being  of  every 
American  citizen. 

Before  we  begin  our  discussion  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  a  personal  matter.  Four 
years  ago  you  honored  me  by  sending  me  to 
Congress.  Two  years  ago  you  repeated.  The 
Interim  years  have  been  the  happiest  of  mv 
life.  ' 

To  represent  a  constituency  such  as  the 
fine  people  living  here  In  the  highlands  of 
Virginia  Is  the  rarest  of  privileges — a  people 
who  are  honest,  sincere,  loyal,  and  gener- 
ous— a  citizenship  that  has  demonstrated 
Its  patriotism  on  every  occasion  when  the 
pubUc  Interest  was  Involved.  It  has  been 
the  realization  of  a  dream— the  consumma- 
tion of  an  ambition.  My  family  and  I  will 
forever  be  Indebted  to  you.  I  am  eliminating 
myself  from  further  service  In  the  Congress, 
not  because  I  wanted  to,  but  because  It  Is 
In  the  Interest  of  my  health  to  do  so. 

Let  me  say  right  here  and  now  that  I  do 
not  know  what  platform  will  be  adopted  to- 
day, nor  do  I  know  who  will  be  the  nominee 

of  this  convention.     This   I  do  know the 

platform  adopted  and  the  nominee  selected 
will  be  mine  as  they  will  be  yours.  I  shall 
do  everything  In  my  power  to  see  that  the 
wlU  of  this  convention  is  carried  out.  I  wlU 
give  active  support  to  the  candidate  of  our 
party.    It  la  In  our  Interest  and  In  the  In- 


terest of  the  Nation  to  send  a  Democrat  to 
Congress. 

The  essential  needs  of  men  are  food,  shel- 
ter, and  Uberty. 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  are  providing 
these  needs  through  programs  designed  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  agricultural  and 
Indxistrlal  productivity.  The  continuation 
of  these  programs  Is  In  the  interest  of  the 
people  the  world  around.  Production  of  raw 
materials,  processing  and  fabricating  Into 
finished  products  and  transporting  them  to 
plants  and  consumers  has  brought  a  pros- 
perity to  these  United  Stats*  never  tMan 
known. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  Oovemment  to  tw iw^aiT^ 
conditions  whereby  man  can  not  only  have 
the  physical  necessities  of  life,  but  shaU 
preserve  his  Inherent  rights  of  liberty  and 
freedom.  To  this  end  we  have  organized  th« 
manpower  and  the  Industrial  resources  of 
our  Nation.  We  are  strengthening  our  own 
defenses  and  helping  o\ir  friends  everywhere 
to  combat  aggression. 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  have  Msumed 
the  fuU  responslb  ilty  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  constitutional  government,  with- 
out violence  to  Its  established  principles,  to 
the  problems  of  our  day. 

Under  the  matchless  leadership  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  we  made  a  frontal  attack  on 
the  enemies  that  had  undermined  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  MUllons  were  put  to  work. 
The  hungry  were  fed,  the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
the  dependent  were  cared  for.  The  homeless 
were  housed.  Indiutrlal  plants  throughout 
the  country  were  reactivated.  Mines  and 
farms  were  put  into  production.  Transpor- 
tation and  communications  were  revived  and 
channels  of  commerce  were  opened  again. 
Ocean  Uners  and  cargo  ships  that  bad  been 
tied  up  In  every  port  from  Maine  to  Seattle 
lifted  anchor  and  moved  again. 

The  gloom  of  economic  collapse  had  cast 
over  the  country  a  pall  of  fear  and  discon- 
tent. It  had  become  a  threat  to  democratic 
Oovemment.  It  was  the  darkest  period  In 
American  history.  Mo  one  would  light  a 
candle  to  dispel  the  darkness.  How  much 
better  it  would  have  been  for  someone  to 
have  lighted  a  candle  than  to  have  cursed 
the  darkness. 

It  is  true  that  we  had  retained  our  baslo 
freedom  of  religion,  press,  and  assembly,  but 
we  had  been  so  completely  shackled  with 
want  and  paralyzed  with  fear  that  the  free- 
doms we  possessed  had  lost  their  vlrUlty. 
Because  of  a  lack  of  vision  the  Nation  was 
witnessing  economic  and  spiritual  night. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  and  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  100  days  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  It  is  one  of  the  oooet  glo- 
rious periods  In  the  life  of  the  American 
people.  God  gave  America  in  ^e  hour  at 
her  need  a  strong,  courageous,  confident  lead- 
er who  stirred  people  to  action  and  saved 
the  RepubUo. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1B33.  In 
the  place  of  want,  hunger,  human  suffering, 
and  hopelessness,  there  Is  a  prosperity  never 
before  experienced. 

Individual  Income  was  the  highest  In  1951 
ever  recorded.  Two  of  every  three  families 
In  the  United  SUtes  had  an  Income  above 
$2,000.  One  of  every  six  had  an  Income 
above  $6,000,  and  one  of  every  twenty  had 
an  Income  above  $10,000. 

The  national  Income  has  Increased  from 
•39,000,000.000  In  1932  to  $260,000,000,000  In 
1861.  That  Is  the  largest  Income  this  or 
any  other  nation  ever  had.  The  average 
per  capita  Income  has  increased  from  MOO 
per  year  to  almost  fl.fiOO.  This  Is  a  record 
level  unheard  of  or  undreamed  of  before 
Boosevelt  and  Truman. 
,  More  people  have  money  on  depoelt  In 
1  banks,  more  money  In  savings  accoimts.  In- 
surance coverages,  and  stocks  and  bonds 
than  ever  before.  They  are  better  housed 
with  better  furnishings.    This  Is  not  all- 


more  families  than  ever  btfore  have 

40,000.000  of  them.  More  families  have  r*- 
frlgerators,  television  sets,  radios,  telephones, 
ninnlng  water,  bath  rooms,  central  beating 
plants,  and  other  faculties  than  ever  be« 
fore.  They  are  worshipping  in  better 
churches,  sending  their  children  to  school  on 
school  blisses,  and  teaching  them  In  the  beat 
school  plants  In  the  world. 

Someone  Is  saying.  "I  know  this  Is  trtie.  bui 
we  are  paying  more  taxes  than  ever  before." 
Yes,  you  are.  But.  look,  after  you  have  paid 
your  local.  SUte,  and  Federal  tax,  and  aftar 
making  adjustments  for  higher  prices,  you 
still  have  40  percent  more  money  left  than 
you  have  ever  had  before. 

The  RepubUcans  would  not  have  you  thJnfc 
about  your  prasparlty.  They  deUberately 
becloud  the  laraae.  They  want  to  talk  about 
taxaa.  They  tell  you  that  more  taxes  have 
bssn  obUected  by  the  Truman  Administra- 
tion than  during  aU  the  previous  Mnf'nls- 
tratlons.  That  Is  true.  What  they  dont 
•ay  Is  what  they  could  or  would  do  to  re< 
duce  Uiem.  They  Ignore  the  truth.  They 
know  that  86  percent  of  all  Federal  taxae 
coUected  is  being  spent  to  pay  the  cost  of 
World  War  I  and  n.  or  for  our  present  na- 
tional security  and  safety. 

Listen  to  me.  After  paying  Federal  taxes 
last  year,  the  American  people  had  nearly 
three  times  as  much  income  left  as  they  had. 
after  Federal  taxes,  In  the  best  year  of  either 
the  Hoover  or  the  OooUdg*  •dmlnlstratlons. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  American  peo-  ' 
pie  wUl  have  had  more  income  left,  after 
Federal  taxes.  In  the  two  administrations  of 
President  Truman,  than  they  had  left  after 
Federal  taxes  In  all  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministrations  we  have  ever  had.  aU  put  to- 
gether. 

Let  me  teU  you  something  els*.  By  the  end 
of  this  year,  the  American  people  will  have 
had  more  Income  left  after  Federal  taxes  In 
the  ao  years  of  Roosevelt  and  Truman  than 
they  bad  left  before  Federal  taxee  In  aU  the 
previous  administrations  In  the  hlatory  ai 
our  country  combined. 

Mr.  Wage  Karner,  let  ua  take  a  look  at  your 
situation.  Tou  are  the  hlgheet  paid  worker 
In  the  world.  Tou  have  the  best  social  secu- 
rity plan  ever  devised  for  retirement,  unenv- 
ployment.  and  death  benefits.  There  are  82,- 
000.000  of  you  employed.  There  are  leas  tb|^n 
2.000,000  unemployed,  and  most  of  this  Is  due 
to  Job  changes.  Tou  have  the  beet  labor 
organlzaUona  protected  by  law.  Tou  have 
good  safety  measures  devised  for  protection 
of  body  and  health.  Tou  have  facilities  for 
educating  your  children  up  to  and  through 
high  school  as  close  as  your  school  bus. 

Mr.  Parmer,  let  us  look  at  your  situation. 
When  have  you  ever  had  it  better?  Tou  have 
the  best-equipped  farm  plant  In  the  world, 
I  know  this  from  observation  and  experience. 
In  the  last  0  years  I  have  traveled  In  South. 
Central,  and  North  America  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  In  Canada  to  the  Squalor.  Z 
have  traveled  the  countrlee  of  Kurope  and 
the  Middle  Kast  You  have  more  livestock, 
better  farm  homes  and  buildings,  better 
managed  farms,  and  are  getting  more  returns 
from  your  operaUons  because  of  better  capi- 
talisation and  better  equipment  with  leaa 
labor  than  any  people  in  the  world. 

You  have  more  money  In  the  bank  and  owe 
leas  money  percentagewise  than  ever  before. 
Tou  have  more  cars  and  trucks  and  more 
electrical  appliances  than  ever  before.  Ftr 
the  first  time  in  your  life  you  cannot  tell  a 
farmer  by  his  clothes.  He  Is  a  highly  special- 
Ized  technicUm  with  a  wide  knowledge  of 
soils,  seeds,  crops,  livestock  breeds,  livestock 
diseases,  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  government  and  economics. 
Ha  Is  a  member  of  hU  local  church,  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  his  bank.  hU  service 
club,  school  board,  board  of  supervisors. 
State  legislature,  and  all  other  acUvlUes  of 
his  community,  SUte  and  NaUon. 
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Today  only  15  percent  of  our  population  is 
on  farms,  and  only  one-eighth  of  the  labor 
force  Is  employed  in  agriculture.  Tet,  we  are 
producing  60  percent  more  food  and  fiber, , 
and  we  are  consuming  more  products  per 
person  than  we  did  20  years  ago  when  2fi 
percent  of  our  population  was  on  farms. 

Last  year  the  net  Income  of  farm  operators 
was  nine  times  the  net  lnc(Mne  of  farm  opera- 
tors in  1932. 

In  1932  only  1  farm  In  10  had  electric- 
ity.   Now  9  of  every  10  have  electricity. 

In  1932  we  had  no  farm  conservation  pro- 
gram. Now.  four  out  of  five  farms  are  In 
sou  conservation  districts. 

In  1933  half  of  the  farms  of  the  Nation 
were  tenant-operated.  Today  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  farms  are  owner-operated. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  done  under  Democratic  leader- 
ship. Compare  thU  with  Republican  leader- 
ship. The  Farm  Bureau  under  the  leadership 
of  Allen  Kline  has  come  out  supporting  Bob 
Taft  fcM-  President.  Be  recommends  the 
abolUhment  of  PMA.  This  would  destroy 
our  tobacco  program  under  which  grading, 
marketing,  and  supporting  of  price  Is  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  Buslneasman,  when  have  you  been  bet- 
ter off?  Never.  In  the  operating  of  yoxir 
business  you  have  an  adequate  stock.  Capi- 
tal Is  available  and  your  profits  have  been 
good.  You  have  made  more  money  than 
ever  before.  If  your  Interest  is  in  a  corpora- 
tion you  have  enjoyed  one  of  your  most 
prosperous  yean.  Corporation  and  Individ- 
ual Income  Is  at  an  all-time  high.  A  report 
was  published  by  the  Fifth  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  Richmond,  on  the  tenth  day  of  this 
month,  which  showed  that  the  banks  which 
are  members  of  the  Fifth  District  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  had  an  aU-tlme  high 
income  of  $187,000,000  for  1961. 

In  19S0,  I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  1951 
which  are  more,  the  corporations  of  America 
had  a  net  Income  after  the  payment  of 
SUte  and  Federal  taxes  of  $34,000,000,000. 
How  does  this  compare  with  a  net  loas  of 
$3,000,000,000  in  1932?  I  asked  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  fiimlsh  me 
some  data  on  the  deposlu  In  the  banks  of  the 
Ninth  DUtnct  and  the  SUU  of  VirglnU  In 
1933  and  1951.  Here  are  the  flgtuee:  On 
December  31.  1933,  there  was  deposited  In  the 
banks  of  the  13  counties  and  the  city  of 
Bristol  of  the  Ninth  District  •17.232.000.  On 
June  30.  1051.  total  deposlU  were  •126.379.000. 
The  SUte  of  VlrgtnU  had  on  deposit  in  her 
banks  on  June  30.  1933,  $464,578,000.  On 
December  30. 1951.  total  depoetu  wera  •2,309,- 
aoi.OOO.  From  1930  to  I93S,  14,066  banks 
Closed  their  doora.  Thera  have  been  eight 
banks  doaed  since  1944.  But  not  a  depositor 
lost  a  dollar.  In  the  3  years  from  1930  to 
1933,  85,000  bualneeses  failed. 

The  Republicans  are  doing  a  lot  of  talking 
about  sin  and  corruption.  This  Is  perfectly 
natural.  From  their  very  nature  and  from 
their  long  experience  In  practicing  It.  they 
are  probably  the  greatest  living  experU  on 
sin.  Tou  have  only  to  review  the  period  of 
the  Harding  administration  to  find  the  most 
corrupt  yeara  of  American  history.  It  Is  the 
period  when  Harry  Daughtery,  as  Attorney 
Oeneral,  was  selling  pardons.  Jesse  Smith, 
Daughtery's  roommate,  shot  himself,  rather 
than  answer  questions  about  an  alleged  pay- 
off of  •7.000,CXX).  Charles  Forbes  was  an 
Army  deserter  before  the  Republicans  named 
him  head  of  the  Veterans*  Administration. 
He  permitted  a  theft  of  •200,000.000  which 
landed  him  In  the  penitentiary.  Albert  FaU, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  convicted  of 
accepting  a  $100,000  bribe.  These  are  otUy 
•  few  of  the  sins  of  the  Republicans.  Their 
greatest  and  most  flagrant  sin  Is  when  they 
turned  their  backs  on  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  the  home  ownen.  the  farmera,  the 
unemployed,  the  aged,  the  blind  and  de- 
pendent chUdren— all  of  the  little  people 
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that  make  up  the  mass  of  the  population. 
Never  once  did  they  give  a  helping  hand  to 
bring  the  slightest  degree  of  economic  se- 
curity or  personal  dignity  to  these  groups 
of  our  dtlaens. 

In  Proverbs  you  find  this  declaration, 
"When  the  wicked  rule,  the  people  mourn." 
The  last  time  the  RepubUcans  ruled,  the 
people  did  mourn. 

Have  they  repented?  No,  they  have  fought 
every  move  made  by  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration to  build  a  better  way  of  life 
for  those  against  whom  such  terrible  sins 
have  been  committed.  The  Republican 
leaders  today  are  stUl  fighting  against  Im- 
proving, or  even  keeping,  the  programs 
through  which  all  of  the  American  people 
have  been  greatly  benefited.  And.  yet,  these 
self-appointed  paragons  of  virtue  Ulk  about 
sinning. 

They  remind  me  of  a  little  Jingle: 

"Republicans  now  for  20  years 
Have  fought  our  plans  and  cried  their  fears. 
They  have  moaned  and  groaned,  how  sad 

they  feel. 
About  the  Democrat's  New  DeaL 

"They  try  to  cover  their  own  terrible  past, 
By  charging  the  DemocraU  with  sin  and 

graft. 
Somebody  ought  to  tell  'em,  Tou  cant  be- 
come a  saint 
Just  by  criticizing  them  that  ain't. 

"With    self-pity    they   aay,   Democrats    are 

rotten. 
But  they  never  speak  of  4-cent  cotton: 
They  clamor  and  Jabber  about  mink  coats 
But  never  mention  9-cent  oats. 

"They   whisper   of    Influence    and    abuse    of 

power 
But  forget  when  labor  was  10  cenU  an  hour. 
They  hint  that  Democrats  will  cheat. 
But  not  a  word  about  two-bit  wheat. 

•They  hammer  at  this  and  criticize  that. 
They  gnaw  their  cud  and  chew  the  fat. 
If  DemocraU  err,  they  hurl  their  scorn 
But  never  a  whisper  of  12-cent  com. 

"They  offer  as  In  days  of  old. 
A  crown  of  thorns,  a  cross  of  gold. 
When  It  comes  to  promises,  you  can  never 

beat  'em. 
But.  listen,  brother,  you  sure  can't  eat  "em." 

I  know  that  a  few  DemocraU  holding 
minor  p>osltlons  have  sinned.  Everyone 
knows  In  selecting  the  thousands  of  em- 
ployees for  Federal  Jobs  It  is  impossible  to 
get  every  worker  Simon  pure.  The  number 
discovered  and  punished  is  so  small  that  it  Is 
negligible.  Even  the  Lord,  in  choosing  His 
disciples,  made  an  error  of  1  In  12. 

A  long  time  ago,  when  fables  were  used 
In  England  to  call  atUntlon  to  specific  peo- 
ple in  public  life,  a  story  was  told  using 
the  creatures  of  the  farmyard  and  a  fox  as 
the  characters.  The  story  as  I  remember 
It  goes  something  like  this.  Foxy  Loxy  waa 
a  foxy  fox.  He  thought  himself  extremely 
smart.  He  bragged  to  himself,  "Other  foxes 
must  hunt  and  fight  for  their  dinner,  but 
ah — not  me.  I'm  too  smart.  I  wUI  arrange 
for  my  dinner  to  walk  right  Into  me."  Thus 
began  a  scheme  designed  to  capture  and  de- 
vour these  Innocent  creatures  who  were  go- 
ing about  their  dally  affair  of  working  and 
living.  Foxy  Fox  found  his  way  to  the  barn- 
yard fence.  Surveying  the  situation,  he 
adopted  the  subterfuge  of  convincing 
Chicken  Little  that  the  sky  was  falling  down 
and  only  he  could  save  them.  Whittling 
from  a  piece  of  wood  a  sUr,  he  tossed  It  across 
the  fence  striking  Chicken  Little  on  the 
head  and  knocking  him  out.  As  he  re- 
covered, Foxy  Fox  whispered  through  a  knot- 
h<He,  "The  sky  Is  falling  down:  run  for  yoiur 
life."  This  frightened  Chicken  Little.  He, 
In  his  hysUrla,  cried,  "The  sky  is  faUlng 
down;  let  us  escape."  All  of  the  fowls  pos- 
aeaaed  with  hysterics  began  chanting,  "The 


sky  Is  falling  down;  the  sky  U  falUng  down." 
Crawling  under  the  fence,  they  rushed  down 
the  road  with  the  fox  as  their  self-appointed 
deUverer.  He,  of  course,  directed  them  to  his 
den.  However,  as  they  approached  the  cave. 
Chicken  Little  dropped  the  star  which  he 
was  carrying,  dislodging  a  small  pebble, 
which  rolling  down  the  hill  dislodged  a  larg- 
er stone,  which,  In  turn,  dislodged  an  enor- 
mous stone.  RoUlng  slowly  at  first.  It  gained 
momentum  as  It  neared  the  cave  where  Foxy 
Fox  had  already  entered  because  of  his  eager- 
ness to  lead  the  way.  To  Mr.  Fox's  chagrin. 
It  rolled  right  Into  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and 
sealed  It  tight.  He  began  to  cry,  "Let  me 
out;  I  cant  breathe:  I  am  dying."  Chicken 
Little  said.  "Tou  are  safe  from  the  falling 
sky."  Poxy  Fox  said.  "The  sky  is  not  falling; 
It  Is  only  a  trick."  Mr.  Fox  was  not  as  smart 
nor  as  clever  as  he  thought. 

A  few  years  ago  the  good  people  o?  Wls- 
ccmsln  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes  a  man  by  the  name  of  Job  McCastht. 
He.  too.  thought  himself  powerfully  smart, 
a  foxy  old  fox.  Tou  wlU  recall  that  he  said 
the  Oovemment  was  honeycombed  with 
Communists.  Under  pressure  to  produce  a 
list,  he  came  up  with  205  names.  Later  be 
said  there  were  only  57.  Afterward  he  said 
there  were  81.  Finally,  he  said  the  number 
did  not  matter  anyway.  His  campaign  of 
smear  and  character  assassination  was  one 
of  the  ways  of  frightening  the  people  by 
telling  them  the  sky  was  faUIng  down. 
Othen  have  Uken  up  the  cry.  Tajt,  Bridges. 
Maxtin,  and  Nixon  are  crying  the  same.  Tou 
are  going  to  hear  all  summer  long  right  up 
to  November  4  this  same  cry,  "The  sky  Is  fall- 
ing down."  I  suggest  that  you  be  mighty 
careful  about  following  these  self-appointed 
leaders. 

If  you  are  a  dentist,  doctor,  lawyer,  or 
serviceman,  you  have  had  the  highest  income 
of  7our  career.  You  are  enjoying  the  fat 
of  the  land. 

More  people  are  going  to  Exirope,  Florida, 
and  southern  CaUfornU  than  ever  before. 
You  do  not  have  to  be  an  Industrialist  to 
travel  now.  Your  Income  at  vacation  time 
wUl  take  you  and  your  famUy  to  most  any 
place  you  may  desire  to  go.  This  Is  what 
you  are  having  now  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration at  a  time  when  we  are  building 
our  national  defense,  supporting  our  friends 
throughout  the  world,  and  doing  everything 
In  our  power  to  bring  peace  to  all  people 
everywhere. 

Here  In  Bristol  a  few  days  ago  the  Re- 
publicans in  convention  assembled  adopted 
a  set  of  resolutions.  In  these  resolutions 
they  endorsed  Senator  Robekt  Taft  to  be 
their  nominee  for  the  Presidency.  I  per- 
sonally hope  they  secure  his  nomination. 

They  adopted  another  resolution,  however, 
which  should  give  us  real  concern,  and  I  am 
going  to  quote  It: 

"We  believe  that  the  best  Intereste  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  demand  that 
the  United  States  should  make  Itself  Impreg- 
nable at  home,  financially  strong,  and  In  a 
position  to  combat  aggression  from  any 
source."  (So  far  It  sounds  good,  but  they 
didn't  stop  thera.  Here's  the  clause  that 
bells  the  cat:) 

"•  •  •  and  we  deplore  the  concept  of 
global  statlsm  as  practiced  by  the  Truman- 
Acheson  type  of  administration." 

Of  coiirse,  global  sUtlsm  Is  a  high-sound- 
ing phrase  which  could  be  subject  to  a  num- 
ber of  InterpreUtlons  according  to  your  point 
of  view,  ^at  they  really  say  Is  this:  "We 
are  IsolatlonlsU.  Let  us  buUd  a  Maglnot 
line  around  the  United  States.  Let  us  de- 
sert and  withdraw  from  the  United  Nations. 
Forget  a  billion  people  throughout  the  world 
who  look  to  us  for  leadership.  Forget  that 
they  have  faith  In  us  and  ask  that  we  help 
them  preserve  their  freedom.  Their  freedom 
of  worship,  of  assembly,  and  freedom  from 
fear  and  want.  Let  the  Kremlin  take  them 
over,  use  them,  exploit  them,  enslave  them. 
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And  when  we  hear  their  acreama  In  the 
night,  when  vtarrlng  multitudes  cry  for  help 
we  will  turn  a  deaf  ear,  for  we  will  be  secure." 

I  say  to  you  that  such  men  are  false 
prophets.  It  is  my  prayerfiil  hope  that  they 
do  not  represent  the  thinking  of  responsible 
leaders  In  the  Republican  Party. 

I  hope  that  we  can  continue  and  strength- 
en our  bipiutlsan  policy.  A  policy  which  has 
been  advocated  and  practiced  by  such  Re- 
publican leaders  as  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg.  of  Michigan,  General  Elsen- 
hower, the  late  Judge  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
whose  faithful  and  brilliant  service  to  his 
country  was  one  of  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions of  his  party  to  Its  Government  with- 
in the  past  decade,  and  John  Foster  Dulles. 
who  Is  considered  an  expert  on  foreign  policy. 
and  who  Is  now  adviser  to  Secretary 
Acheson. 

We  know,  as  these  men  knew,  that  eco- 
nomic misfortune,  hunger,  fear,  and  discon- 
tent, wherever  found,  offer  fruitful  fields  for 
the  propagation  of  communistic  doctrines. 
We  realize  that  stabilization  of  economic 
conditions  contributes  to  the  stabilization 
of  political  institutions.  In  o\ir  relations 
with  other  countries  we  must  continue  to 
work  sincerely  and  faithfully,  patiently  but 
firmly,  to  avoid  a  third  world  war  and  to 
attain  a  Just  peace  in  tb«  world  through 
international  cooperation. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  must  stand 
togr.ther. 

In  conclusion  I  wouUI  like  to  make  a  few 
observations  relating  to  the  present  national 
emergency. 

In  a  few  short  months  my  service  In  the 
Congress  will  end.  This  may  be  the  last  op- 
portunity that  I  will  have  as  your  Congress- 
nuui  to  discuss  present  conditions  and  trends 
in  government  with  such  a  reinresentative 
group  of  the  district. 

I  know  many  of  you  are  speculating  on 
what  is  to  come.  I,  of  course,  cannot  state 
categorically  what  lies  ahead.  I  can,  how- 
ever, and  I  feel  that  I  should,  share  my  opin- 
ions with  you.  These  opinions  and  conclu- 
Klons  result  from  discussions  with  men  in 
government,  business,  and  the  national  de- 
fense, both  here  and  in  many  foreign 
countries. 

War  is  not  inevitable.  Our  defenses  are 
being  strengthened  and  we  are  approaching 
a  balance  in  power  between  east  and  west. 
By  1954  OUT  ability  to  defend  ourselves  and 
our  allies  and  wage  war  will  be  on  a  parity 
with  that  of  any  nation. 

Traveling  in  Prance,  Germany,  Austria. 
Tugoslavla,  Greece,  Turkey  and  other  coun- 
tries on  the  perimeter  of  the  Soviet  Empire, 
I  fovmd  no  threat  of  inmiediate  war.  On  the 
contrary.  I  found  an  apathy  that  was  dllD- 
cult  to  un'.erstand. 

The  economy  of  Exirope  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  Marshall  aid  and  other  as- 
sistance programs.  Our  conference  with 
General  Elsenhower  was  very  heartening.  His 
enthusiasm  was  contagious.  His  report  of 
progress  was  encouraging. 

A  truce  in  the  Korean  war  will  be  reached 
eventually.  The  Communists  are  getting 
the  better  of  the  deal. 

The  next  trouble  spot  will  be  Indochina. 

The  National  Production  Act,  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  stabilization  of  prices  and 
wa^es.  allocation  of  scarce  materials  and 
Stockpiling  of  defense  items,  will  be  ex- 
tended 1  year  with  some  relaxation  In  pro- 
visions. 

Tazea  will  not  be  increased.  The  next 
move,  barring  war,  will  be  a  reduction.  Busi- 
ness will  be  good  the  remainder  of  this  year 
with  very  good  prospect  for  several  years. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  most  consumer  items. 
Relaxation  of  controls  on  steel,  aluminum, 
copper  and  other  scarce  materials,  which  are 
increasing  In  supply,  will  make  available 
quantities  sulBcient  for  most  needs. 

The  Federal  Budget  will  be  close  to  balance 
when  the  appropriations  are  made.    There  is 


a  strong  feeling  In  the  Congress  that  the 
Budget  should  be  kept  In  balance. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  in  which  X 
believe  you  were  interested  in  having  my 
views.  I  share  them  with  you  hoping  they 
will  be  of  some  benefit. 

The  Democrats  in  convention  assembled 
here  today  have  an  important  work  to  do. 
Eleven  times  you  have  come  to  bat  and  11 
times  you  have  scored.  I  am  confident  of 
scoring  again  because  the  candidate  you 
select  here  today  will  meet  the  approval  of 
the  people  of  the  District.  With  all  of  his 
qualifying  characteristics  and  general  ac- 
ceptance he  cannot  be  elected  by  his  own 
efforts.  He  is  going  to  need  every  one  of  us. 
Let  us  resolve  that  every  person  who  wants 
to  vote  for  the  nominee  is  qualified  and 
polled.    This  is  our  Job.    This  we  can  do. 


Sbortag:e«  h  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tioB  Graia  Storafe  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIAM  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  28, 1952 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  an  address 
delivered  on  March  25,  1952.  by  my  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jennzr]  on  a  Nation-wide  radio 
broadcast  hook-up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Evidence  gathered  by  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  revealed  shortages  to- 
taling some  $8,000,000  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  grain  storage  program,  and 
while  tho  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  Indi- 
cated all  but  about  $1,000,000  of  this  amount 
eventually  may  be  recovered.  It  is  entirely 
possible  total  losses  may  l>e  considerably 
higher. 

It  appears  these  shortages  occiured  in  al- 
most every  section  of  the  country  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  all  of  them  have  been 
brought  to  light  thus  far. 

The  CCC  is  a  multiblllion  dollar  corpora- 
tion. Each  year  it  makes  loans  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  grain  and 
other  farm  cooxmodltles.  This  program  has 
been  of  great  help  to  agriculture  and  it  is 
essential  that  public  confidence  In  its  oper- 
ations be  restored.  A  much  more  rigorous 
inspection  system  must  be  instituted  by  CCC. 
In  several  instances  where  shortages  of  grain 
have  been  discovered  it  appeared  the  ele- 
vators In  question  had  not  been  checked  by 
the  Government  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
officials  whoM  Job  it  was  to  see  that  the 
grain  on  which  storage  charges  were  being 
paid  was  actually  in  storage  at  the  designated 
warehouses  simply  did  not  do  their  duty. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  this  grain  stor- 
age scandal  has  demonstrated  the  need  for 
stronger,  uniform  storage  laws  in  the  various 
Spates.  Some  of  the  States  today  have  excel- 
lent laws  on  this  subject  while  others  are 
somewhat  lax. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  grain  storage  pro- 
gram was  defeated  when  some  dishonest 
grain  men  sold  the  Government's  grain,  hop- 
Infe  to  replace  it  later  at  a  lower  price.  This 
storage  program  is  designed  to  keep  surplus 
conamodltles  off  the  market  until  they  are 
needed  and  the  Government  must  set  up  an 
Inspection  system  which  wlU  Insure  that  this 
is  done. 


I  have  sponsored  a  bill  to  give  the  producer 
a  better  break  than  he  la  getting  under  the 
prcMnt  marketing  system.  As  you  know  we 
had  a  large  amount  of  wet  com  In  tbe  Mid- 
west last  year.  When  the  farmer  marketed 
this  wet  corn^  it  was  boavUy  discounted.  Z 
know  of  some  instances  where  corn  was  dls- 
coimted  8  cents  per  bushel  In  the  cash  mar- 
ket. TblB  same  com  was  then  delivered  on 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  at  a  discount  of 
only  2  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  the  farmer  should  have  received 
the  additional  6  cents  per  bxishel  but  under 
our  present  marketing  system  he  Is  not  ret- 
ting it. 


Address  of  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of  PesB- 
•jlTasia,  at  Ajunal  Meetinf  of  BIoobs- 
borf  (Pa.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  n3fir8Ti.vAifiA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITIU  STATES 

Friday.  March  28. 1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  an  addrew 
I  delivered  last  evening  at  Bloomsburg. 
Pa.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tho 
Bloomsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleastire  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  Bloomsburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  the  honor  of  addressing  this  im- 
portant annual  meeting. 

This  is  the  year  of  Bloomsburg's  sesqiil- 
centennial — a  year  that  marks  a  historle 
milestone  on  the  road  of  progress  under  tho 
American  system  of  individual  freedom. 

Here  In  Bloomsburg.  and  In  Columbia 
County,  you  have  advanced  to  a  place  of  Im- 
portance in  industry  and  agriculture. 

Tou  nave  achieved  a  high  level  of  spiritual 
and  cultural  attainment. 

Your  people  have  been  loyal  to  the  Idealo 
of  liberty  and  independence  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  founders  of  our  Re- 
public. 

Bloomsburg  la  known  to  Pennsylvanlans 
as  the  only  community  In  our  Common- 
wealth that  is  incorporated  as  a  town.  That 
unique  distinction,  however.  Is  only  one  of 
Its  outstanding  features.  Bloomsburg  is  fa- 
mous as  the  gateway  to  a  great  scenic  area 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  region  of  rare  beauty  in 
which  we  all  take  pride. 

Carpets  and  rugs  made  In  Bloomsburg  are 
favorably  known  in  every  SUCe  of  the  Union 
and  you  have  great  production  of  textiles 
and  many  varieUes  of  textile  producU. 

In  the  160  years  of  Bloomsburg's  history 
the  United  States  has  made  greater  progroM 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

In  less  than  200  years  an  untamed  wilder- 
ness baa  been  developed  into  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  American 
hard  work  and  thrift  have  created  the  great- 
est Industrial  empire  ever  known. 

Our  people  enjoy  the  highest  living  stand- 
ards in  world  history. 

We  have  more  churches,  temples,  and 
synagogues,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
than  any  other  people. 

More  schools  and  colleges  offer  educational 
opportunities  to  youth  in  America  than  in 
any  other  country. 

Of  the  world's  population  we  have  only  1 
percent,  and  of  the  land  area  we  have  only 
6  percent,  yet  we  produce  one-third  of  all  the 
world's  goods. 
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What  Is  the  reason  for  this  great  superi- 
ority? Why  have  we  accomplished  so  much 
in  such  a  short  space*  of  time?  Why  do 
many  other  nations  dejMnd  upaa  the  United 
SUtes  for  economic  assistance  and  defensive 
support? 

It  is  true  that  America  waa  endowed  with 
a  rich  storehouse  of  natural  reeources.  But 
other  nations  had  greater  natural  resources 
than  ours:  other  nations  had  long  records  of 
Industrial  production. 

But  we  had  one  resoiirce,  more  precious 
and  more  productive  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity than  all  the  wealth  of  our  mills,  mines, 
farms,  and  forests. 

That  resource  was  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual— proclaimed  in  the  charter  of  our  lib- 
erties, written  into  otir  basic  law,  and  sus- 
stalned  by  a  free  government  as  Ood's  great- 
est gift  to  mankind. 

Tss,  freedom  of  the  individual  is  the  foun- 
dation stone  upon  which  generations  of  hard- 
working, Ood-fearing  men  and  women  built 
and  strOTigthened  the  structure  of  American 
grestness. 

Freedom  of  the  individual  made  every 
American  the  master  of  bis  own  destiny.  It 
opened  the  doors  of  equal  opportunity  for 
Individual  enterprise  without  government 
regulation  or  control  for  political  purposes. 
It  gave  inspiration  and  encouragement  to 
ambition.  Initiative,  and  Inventive  genuls. 

It  made  poeslble  our  marvelous  industrial 
development,  our  great  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  our  rich  agrictiltural  production. 
It  expanded  the  employment  of  oiu*  workers 
and  encouraged  the  establishment  of  many 
thousands  of  small  businesses. 

It  built  our  great  dtles  and  beautiful 
towns.  It  gave  lis  our  great  colleges  and 
universities,  our  centers  of  art  and  music, 
our  splendid  churches  of  every  denomination. 

With  all  of  these  magnificent  achieve- 
ments, and  the  course  of  events  which  gave 
us  world  leadership,  it  would  be  natural  to 
assume  that  the  United  States  would  be 
secure  for  centuries  to  come. 

But  are  we  eectiret 

Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  our  safety 
and  seciirlty? 

Yes.  my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  in  my 
humble  opinion  we  are  today  faced  with  the 
greatest  threat  to  American  liberty  and  the 
freedom  of  all  mankind. 

No  matter  how  much  the  gllb-tong\ied 
deoMgogues  try  to  distort  the  truth  the  fact 
IMBOlna — we  are  In  danger  of  destruction. 

No  matter  how  much  they  try  to  mislead 
you  with  a  rosy  picture  of  a  bright  and  happy 
future.  I  repeat,  we  are  in  dsmger  of  destruo- 
Uon. 

The  dangers  that  confront  otir  coiuitry  to- 
day are  the  same  evil  conditions  that  have 
caused  the  downfall  of  many  nations  In  the 
course  of  world  history. 

Briefly  summarised  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  Wasteful  and  extrsvagant  spending  by 
government,  excessive  taxation  and  a  crush- 
ing burden  of  debt. 

2.  Concentration  of  power  In  the  Pederal 
Oovernment  with  an  ever-expanding,  over- 
lapping  and   duplicating   bureaucracy. 

3.  The  false  promise  of  security  through 
government   paternalism. 

4.  Corruption  in  government. 

6.  Moral  decay  among  the  people. 

Spending  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  has 
grown  to  such  vast  proportions  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  longer  any  regard  for  the 
solvency  or  stability  of  our  Nation. 

The  national  debt  has  reached  the  unbe- 
lievsble  height  of  $360,000,000,000.  In  an- 
other year  It  wlU  climb  to  the  legal  limit  of 
$375,000,000,000. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  all  worried 
about  the  future  of  America?  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  the  heavy  burden  of  debt  and 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  American  people  can 
only  lead  to  financial  collapse  and  national 
bankruptcy? 


The  budget  submitted  by  President  Tru- 
man for  the  next  fiscal  year  Is  In  Itself  a 
warning  of  disaster. 

It  calls  for  the  expenditure  In  a  single  year 
of  mare  than  $85,000,000,000. 

Under  existing  tax  laws  there  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  next  fiscal  year  an  estimated 
$71,000,000,000.  So  that,  if  Congress  grants 
the  President's  demands  In  full,  we  will  go 
In  the  red  another  $14,000,000,000  to  be  piled 
on  top  of  the  present  staggering  national 
debt. 

I  dont  believe  any  of  us  here,  or  even 
President  Truman  himself,  hss  any  clear  con- 
cepUon  of  what  $86,000,000,000  really  means. 

It  is  shocking  to  realize  that  under  Presi- 
dent Truman's  proposal,  the  Oovernment 
would  spend  in  the  next  fiscal  year  alone  as 
much  as  its  total  expenditures  in  136  years 
from  1780  through  1935. 

Would  you  believe  that  in  the  last  7V4  years 
the  Federal  Oovernment  has  taxed  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  total  of  $310,000,000,000?  Well, 
that  is  a  fact. 

But  listen  to  this — that  amount  is  $25,- 
000.000.000  more  than  the  taxes  collected  in 
all  166  years  of  the  United  States  hUtory 
prior  to  the  present  adminlstraticm,  includ- 
ing all  the  Rooeevelt  and  World  War  n 
spending. 

Let  us  make  some  comparisons  to  see 
what  the  President's  $85,000,000,000  budget 
means  in  terms  of  Colimabla  County. 

On  a  per  capita  basis  it  means  that  Co- 
liunbia  County's  share  of  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  Pederal  Oovernment  for  Just 
next  year  would    be   about  $30,000,000. 

That  la  equal  to  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  the  real  estate  and  all  the  personal 
property  owned  by  all  the  citizens  of  your 
county. 

On  the  same  basis  the  cost  to  the  average 
family  of  4  would  be  $3,200. 

Then  there  is  your  share  of  the  national 
debt  to  consider.  On  a  per  capita  basis  Co- 
lumbia County  owes  $93,000,000,  or  more 
than  3  times  as  much  as  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  all  your  real  estate  and  personal 
property  combined. 

That  Is  not  a  bright  prospect  for  the 
future  of  Columbia  County  or  the  Nation. 
but  they  are  the  cold,  hard  facU. 

Unrestricted  spending,  excessive  taxation 
and  ever-increasing  debt  destroys  initiative, 
wipes  out  Incentive  and  robs  youth  of  op- 
portunity. That  Is  what  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall had  In  mind  when  he  said: 

"The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy." 

Another  danger  I  have  envunerated  is  the 
growing  concentration  of  power  and  au- 
thority in  the  Federal  Oovernment.  The 
Pounding  Pathers  sought  to  restrict  the 
power  of  the  central  government.  They 
knew  that  freedom  of  the  individual  disap- 
pears when  government  strengthens  its 
power  to  control  the  lives  of  the  people. 

There  Is  great  danger  in  a  huge  bu- 
reaucracy working  constantly  to  fasten  un- 
warranted controls  upon  business,  industry, 
agriculture  and  labor.  Its  ultimate  objec- 
tive is  complete  domination  over  the  whole 
economic  life  of  the  Nation  under  the 
planned  and  regimented  system  of  state 
socialism. 

In  1933.  only  30  years  ago,  the  Pederal 
Oovernment  had  less  than  600,000  civilian 
employees  and  the  annual  payroll  was  less 
than  $85,000,000.  Today  there  are  2>4  mil- 
lion on  the  Federal  payroll  at  a  cost  of 
$10,600,000,000  dollars  a  year. 

That  payroll  Is  equal  to  the  wages  and 
salaries  paid  by  the  entire  steel  Industry  of 
America.  It  Is  twice  as  much  as  the  payroll 
of  the  railroads. 

In  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
almost  8,000,000  people  are  employed.  More 
than  20,000,000  Americans  now  receive  a  reg- 
ular monthly  check  from  the  Oovernment 
and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

Only  this  week  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  opened  hearings 


on  two  bills  which,  if  approved  by  Congress, 
would  eventually  create  another  huge  bu- 
reau, with  an  army  of  snoopers,  to  enforce 
Federal  safety  regulations  in  all  the  indus- 
trial plants  of  America. 

Just  another  example  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment reaching  out  for  more  centralized 
p>ower,  destroying  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  and  robbing  them  of  anothw  rightful 
function. 

Too  much  dependence  upon  government 
is  another  danger  to  the  futxire  of  America. 
It  destroys  one  of  the  great  elements  of  char- 
acter— self-reliance. 

The  promise  of  security,  to  be  provided  by 
a  paternalistic  government,  is  held  out  by 
some  unscrupulous  politicians  as  a  means  of 
getting  votes.  The  truth  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  nothing  to  give  except  that 
which  It  first  takes  from  the  people.  Secu- 
rity built  by  one's  own  efforts  is  the  only 
kind  that  will  tulng  real  happiness. 

In  the  last  30  years  we  have  seen  all  sorts 
of  proposals  that  promised  security  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Each,  taken  individ- 
ually, does  not  seem  to  be  dangerous.  But 
when  the  pieces  of  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  are  put 
together  there  appears  an  xmmistakable  pic- 
ture of  socialism  with  all  the  elements  that 
have  destroyed  hiunan  freedom  wherever  it 
has  been  tried. 

One  look  at  what  happened  In  England 
under  a  socialistic  government  gives  warn- 
ing to  America.  Freedom  of  the  individual 
does  not  exist  in  the  socUlistic  state.  Amer- 
icans prefer  freedom. 

The  combination  of  billlona  to  spend  and 
concentrated  power  creates  an  atmosphere  in 
which  corruption  is  generated  and  prospers. 
They  offer  too  great  a  temptation  for  per- 
sonal enrichment  by  men  whose  lives  are 
ruled  by  selfishness  and  greed  rathm-  than 
principle  and  honesty. 

Corruption  In  government  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  traitors  or  conspiracy.  History 
teaches  that  corruption  in  government  has 
always  preceded  the  downfall  of  nations 
through  degeneration  of  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  people. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans.  when  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  scandals  in  Washington.  X 
speak  as  an  American  who  is  gravely  con- 
cerned and  deeply  worried — ^Just  as  I  know 
you  are. 

I  do  not  regard  this  situation  as  a  political 
Issue.  It  is  a  great  moral  issue  of  honesty 
against  dishonesty.  It  will  be  suppcHted  by 
every  American  of  both  political  parties,  xiho 
places  honor,  principle,  and  Integrity  above 
selfish  interest. 

We  can  be  plunged  into  disaster  If  we  do 
not  have  the  highest  tjrpe  of  morality  In 
the  leadership  of  our  country. 

Corruption  must  be  driven  out:  the  guilty  ' 
must  be  punished,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  Democrats  or  Republicans. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  new  code  of 
ethics  be  drafted  for  the  guidance  of  public 
office  holders.  Let  me  malce  a  counter  sug- 
gestion— ^t^^t  they  take  to  their  hearts  the 
sacred  code  of  ethics  set  forth  In  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Serm<Hi  on  the 
Mount.  Ther  j  has  never  been  a  better  gxiide 
for  human  conduct. 

Paramount  above  every  law  enacted  by 
Congress  or  our  State  legislature  is  the  moral 
law  based  on  the  teachings  of  religion  and 
the  sacred  truths  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

A  great  philosopher  sununed  up  this 
thought  in  words  which  I  now  quote : 

"Opinions  alter,  manners  change,  creeds 
rise  and  fall,  but  the  moral  law  is  written  on 
the  tablets  of  eternity." 

Obedience  to  the  moral  law  is  the  founda- 
tion of  good  government  and  the  inspiration 
of  all  human  progress  toward  a  better  world. 
Obedience  to  the  moral  law  and  the  deep 
religious  convictions  of  our  forefathers  b\illt 
the  greatness  of  America. 

Obedience  to  the  moral  law  can  savo  Amer- 
ica from  the  dangers  that  surround  us. 
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everyone  at  us  here  In  tbla  meeting  knows 
tbat  honesty  In  goTemment  cannot  be  legl»> 
Uted. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  cannot  have  dean, 
decent,  honest  government  unless  we  have 
dean,  decent,  honest  people. 

All  the  faults  In  otir  government  can  be 
blamed  upon  the  people  because  In  the 
United  States  the  people  are  the  govemmeDt. 

We,  the  people,  choose  at  the  polls  thoee 
who  govern  us. 

We,  the  people,  are  to  blame  If  we  elect  men 
who  have  no  regard  fcnr  honesty  In  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs. 

We.  the  people,  are  to  blame  if  our  Oovem- 
ment  spends  more  than  we  can  afford  and 
taxes  us  beyond  the  limit  that  can  be  sus- 
tained by  our  economy. 

We.  the  people,  could  stop  crooked,  costly. 
Inefficient  government  if  all  of  us  would  take 
an  active,  personal  part  in  civic  affairs  at 
the  local.  State,  and  national  level. 

As  business  men,  professional  men,  and  as 
leaders  in  your  community,  you  have  a  great 
responsibility,  and  that  is  to  carry  the  truth 
to  the  people. 

Sound  public  opinion  Is  the  bulwark  of  In- 
dividual freedom.  It  must  be  based  upon 
the  Biblical  teaching:  "Te  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  will  make  you  free." 

Public  opinion,  when  courageously  and 
properly  expressed,  will  clean  up  any  gov- 
wnmental  misrule. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
proverb  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  ancient  Greeks: 

"The  strength  of  a  city  Is  the  virtue  of  Its 
citlaena." 

To  which  I  would  add  that  the  strength  and 
the  preservation  of  the  American  system  of 
government  depends  upon  the  moral  and 
spiritual  standards  of   the  people. 

With  honor,  courage,  and  righteousness, 
we  can  save  America  from  the  dangers  which 
confront  us  in  these  troubled  times. 


CooTeyance  to  Forner  Owmen  of  Mmeral 
Utercsts  ■  Certaia  Laads  ■  Nortk 
Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THK  8SNATB  OF  TH«  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  March  28, 1952 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mrs.  W  P 
Sylvester,  of  Medora.  N.  Dak.,  in  which 
she  urges  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill 
2563. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
iras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkorb. 
as  follows: 

M«DO«4,  N.  Dak..  March  18,  1952. 
Mr.  William  Langxb, 

Wastiington,  D.  C. 

D«AR  Sib:  It  ii  our  sincere  wish  that  bill 
8.  2563  shall  be  passed. 

We  have  felt  much  discouraged  since  our 
home  was  sold  in  the  submarginal  area.  We 
haven't  the  least  doubt  that  you  officials 
never  really  knew  the  truth  about  some  of 
these  sales. 

Plrst  an  appraiser  came  to  look  the  place 
over  and  make  us  an  offer.  That  offer  of 
ta.400  for  840  acres  of  land  was  far  below 
the  actual  value  of  the  property.  We  re- 
fiised  to  sell.  The  Oovemment  agent,  after 
several  trip*  out  to  see  us  said  If  we  refused 
to  nell  and  kept  up  such  stubborn  resistance 


the  Government  would  fence  us  in  and  re- 
fuse to  give  us  even  a  right  of  way  out  at 
the  place. 

We  had  no  money  with  which  to  get  a 
lawyer  to  look  into  the  matter  for  us  so  we 
finally  sold  the  only  home  we  had. 

The  aforesaid  agent  also  brought  some 
papers  to  sign  giving  us  an  option  on  a  more 
favorable  place.     That,  too.  was  false. 

Next  we  were  ordered  off  the  place.  Ur. 
llackoff  came  to  our  rescue.  He  rented  us  a 
place  and  we  started  to  move.  The  Govern- 
ment workers  were  too  fast  for  mm.  Some 
trucks  were  sent  out  and  they  started  tear- 
ing down  the  house  before  we  were  really 
out  of  it. 

We  had  some  windows  and  doors  stared 
up  to  help  build  on  another  room  to  the 
house,  which  we  did  not  sell. 

They  took  everything  before  we  had  a 
chance  to  move  It.  Our  post  pile  was  sold 
for  $1  per  load.  The  purchasers  came 
with  stockracks  on  their  trucks  to  make  sure 
they  got  their  money's  worth.  The  Govern- 
ment received  the  money  for  them. 

It  seems  that  everything  went  to  a  favored 
few.  They  were  given  their  cattle  rlghta 
and  in  many  instances  have  been  over- 
stocked. They  have  prospered  and  they  ask 
for  legislation  for  their  particular  benefit. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  worked  at  day 
labor  to  try  to  provide  a  home  and  education 
for  our  chUdren. 

Now  we  are  growing  older.  Jobs  are  less 
plentiful  and  no  futxire  security  to  look 
forward  to. 

Does  It  not  seem  fair  that  the  Oovemment 
should  permit  us  to  buy  back  the  mineral 
rights  we  sold  under  such  distressed  and 
unfair  conditions? 

The  Government  has  canceled  foreign 
debts  because  they  could  not  pay.  We  go 
on  paying  taxes  to  overcome  such  deals. 

If  you  could  personally  change  places  with 
us.  Just  what  would  your  reacUons  be? 

We  are  asking  you  to  help  us  out  bv  nass- 
ing  bUl  8.  2568.  ^^ 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  8TI.1 


Rate  of  Pro^ction  of  Combat  Aircraft  m 
the  UDMed  States  aid  ■  Soviet  Rastia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

or  icicaiOAif 
IN  TH«  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  2S.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent broadcast,  Mr.  Drew  Pearson 
warned  the  country  of  the  dangers  of 
our  slow  rate  of  production  of  combat 
aircraft,  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
bat aircraft  production  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. While  I  understand  that  not  all 
the  figures  given  are  precisely  accurate 
in  all  details,  yet  they  do  give  a  fair  pic- 
tuxe  of  the  general  situation,  and  as 
such  should  be  read  thoughtfully  by  all 
Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  the  broadcast  be 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcccro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

Now  the  most  Important  problem  In  Wash- 
ington, Guns  or  butter?  Being  discussed  be- 
Iilnd  the  scenes  in  Washington  today  In 
rather  worried  voices  is  the  dlsappolnUngly 
•low  military  mobilization  program  and  who 
Is  responsible.  The  public  probably  has  not 
realized  it,  but  I  find  it  necessary  to  report 
that  3  years  after  the  Korean  war,  planes 


and  tanks  are  coming  off  the  productton  lines 
only  In  a  trickle. 

I  cant  teU  all  I  know  about  what  goes 
oa  inside  the- Pentagon.  But  tonight  I  am 
permitted  to  teU  you  eonie  shocking  facts- 
facts  the  Russians  already  know,  and  that 
the  American  people  should  know. 

Moscow:  Russia  now  has  a  eombat  air 
fOroa  at  ao.OOO  planes,  over  half  of  them  up- 
to-tbe-mlnute  JeU.  This  U  three  Umee  tha 
number  of  our  JeU  and  twice  the  slae  at  our 
A^  Force.  Boasla  also  has  10.000  planes  In 
™ot*»balla.  including  brand-new  jeu.  Wc 
have  8.000  planes  In  mothballs.  aU  tram 
World  War  n. 

The  Arlaona  desert:  We  have  now  run  oat 
of  most  spare  parts  for  our  World  War  II 
planes.  So  we  are  dlsmanUing  our  moth- 
ballad  planes  and  using  them  up  for  soar* 
parts.  -•~— 

The  Pentagon:  IUImU  la  now  producing 
3,500  MIO's  a  year.  Thaaa  are  RumU's  crack 
Jet  fighters,  better  than  anything  we've  got, 
except  the  F-M  Sahrejeta.  Yet  we  are  pro- 
ducing less  than  200  Sabrejets  a  year— aoo  a 
year  against  3.500  a  year  for  Russia. 

Moscow:  Last  year.  Russia  produced  780 
light  Jet  bombers— 750.  We  produced  iam 
than  60  medium  Jet  bombers.  2  heavy  let 
bombers,  no  light  bomtiers. 

The  Pentagon:  The  Joint  Chiefs  o*  Staff 
estlmau  tiiat  the  combined  aircraft  prodtio- 
Uon  of  all  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  countries 
counting  both  AU  Force  and  Navy  planaal 
wont  equal  RiissU's  preeent  production  rata 
unUl— 1953.  Meanwhile,  RussU  U  stemUna 
up  her  production  even  faster. 

•  •  e 

Parts:  As  of  today  we  have  sent  Europe 
less  than  half  the  military  supplies  we  prmn- 
leed  by  this  date.  ' 



^At  this  moment.  Russia  has  enough  atomic 
bombs  to  wipe  out  our  major  cities.  Russia 
also  has  a  long-range  bomber,  one- third 
laiTger  than  our  B-29,  that  can  reach  any 
point  In  the  United  States.  If  these  bomb- 
ers headed  for  our  cities  tonight,  we  would 
be  lucky  to  shoot  down  three-fourths  of  them. 

1V1*".1°."*''°"'^*''  P««t>ly  one-half,  would 
reach  their  targets. 

This  means  the  next  PmuI  Harbor  won't  ba 

^  %1/,!!!  ^^°^^  ^*«^*>'  "  f^ii^i- 
phia.     Yet  today.  Americans  are  buying  tele. 

vision  screens,  though  its  more  imaortant 

to   buy  radar  screens   to  watch   loT^mr 

bombers.    Today  Americans  are  buying  new 

rSiie^'^ff?'"^  "^  »^^8  macSln... 
Lhtl!l  1  It  """^  iniporunt  to  buy  Jet 
fighters  and  bombers.  "^ 

Today  Americans  enjoy  the  hlgheat  livlii« 
jandard.  in  the  world.  But  tS2rSu?S 
iJP*l  «»«  o»«nl«bt  With  atomic  bomta! 
Today  we  have  our  first-rate  pUots  flyin.  to 

?i^':jn*'^V°"'  '°"^-«t*  pfoduJttoTiS 
punning  the  planee  for  them  to  fiy  m.    iS 
ttme  we  put  our  first-raters  on  the 
tlon  line  too. 
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BlaziBff  TdcvisioD  Trails  Tkroof  h  Evopc 
and  tiie  Middle  East 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  Twouirs 
m  THl  81NATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  21,  1952 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«coed  an  article 
entiUed  "Pathfinders  for  Telecommuni- 
cations Blare  Tele  Trails  Through  Eu- 
rope and  Middle  East."  written  by  Law- 


rence Lerey,  and  published  in  the 
March  15.  1952,  issue  of  the  magazine 
Television  Opportunities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Patrtimdibs  rot  TKLacoMMTrmcATioNs  Blab 
TB.>  Teails  Thiouqh  Euaopx  un  MiQOt,B 
East — HoLTVDBDf ,  HALsmAO,  AND  Duacmiw- 
■KT  RsvK^L  MASTxa  PLAN  roa  UifimD  Fan 
Woeu>  TBLEvmow  amd  CoicicTnvicA'noits 
Btbtkm — Cna  11  Ssavicn.  WrrRonr  Wnaa, 
FsoM   SiNdLS  TKAMSKrrnm  roa   National 

AND  iNmNATIONAL  TV  NCTWOaXS  lOa  PlACS 
aND  NATO  Darawaa 

(By  Lawrence  Levey) 
The  new  art  of  electronics  is  destined  to 
become  the  most  Important  link  in  civiliza- 
tion's chain  when  plans  formulated  by  three 
avant -couriers — heralds  of  international  TV. 
based  on  United  States  technical  standards — 
become  a  reality  within  a  short  period. 

One  important  link  has  already  been  weld- 
ed to  the  electronics  era  of  civilization  with 
Japan's  acceptance  of  our  TV  technical 
■tandards,  as  noted  In  this  issue's  editorial. 
Tlkat  other  countries  wUl  follow  Japan, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Already.  Canada, 
Mexico.  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  and  many 
Latin  and  Central  American  countries  have 
either  adopted  our  standards,  or  expressed 
their  willingness  to  do  so.  By  doing  so,  they 
foUow  the  leader  in  world  electronics — the 
United  Statee — where  manufacturers  have 
built  a  repoaitory  of  electronics  knowledge. 
With  futtire  economic  excellence  exceeding 
in  value  combined  gold  reserves  of  the  world; 
and  with  galaxies  of  potontlal  for  human  bet- 
terment Inherent  in  its  technical  natu^  and 
application. 

The  history  of  human  progrses  Is  replete 
with  man's  explorations  Into  unknown  lands, 
polar  caps.  Jungle,  and  desert:  of  mighty  riv- 
ers and  canyons  sxirveyed:  of  empire  build- 
ing and  missionary  efforts;  of  new  continents 
opened  to  commerce,  trade,  progress;  of  so- 
journs to  dark  areas  of  the  world. 

■very  advance  in  hunaan  progress  has 
spawned  great  pioneers,  vanguardians  seek- 
ing to  expand,  universally,  great  projects. 
As  great  projects  are  identified  with  great 
personaliUes,  it  U  fitUng  that  capsule  men- 
tion be  given  of  the  three  men.  precursors 
of  international  TV.  who  are  responsible  for 
launching  tbU  eplc-maklng  plan,  and  who 
have  aaiumed  the  arduous  task  of  seelnc  it 
grow  and  expand. 

QLomAi.  TV  noNzcae 

Maj.  Henry  F.  Holthusen,  spearheading  the 
mission.  Is  a  New  York  lawyer,  diplomat,  and 
universal  educator.  Upon  invitation  from 
foreign  governments  he,  Halstead  and  Dusch- 
tnsky,  fly  to  seats  of  governments  to  explain 
the  complicated  whys  and  wherefores  of 
United  Sutes  advances  In  electronics,  their 
application  on  a  world-wide  scale. 

Holthusen  opens  diplomatic  doors,  those  of 
national  commissions,  authorities  In  elec- 
tronics, education,  defense,  and  many  dvU 
branches  of  government.  Those  in  charge  of 
a  country's  welfare  lend  ear  to  Holthusen's 
delineations  of  the  superiority  of  United 
States  electronics  systems. 

William  Halstead.  second  member  of  the 
mission,  is  an  engineering  consultant  whose 
electronic  mind  plans  radio  and  TV  networks 
within  national  and  International  bound- 
aries. Associated  with  Crosby  Laboratories. 
bt  and  Murray  Crosby  (acknowledged  to  be 
among  the  foremost  engineering  minds  In 
the  electronics  field)  built  the  Rural  Radio 
Network  for  up-State  New  York  farmers. 
The  project,  during  the  past  few  years,  has 
proved  to  be  of  inestimable -value  to  farm- 
ers. 

Halstead  devised  the  plans  for  microwave 
towers  spanning  the  universe,  to  Incorporate 
the  11  services  a  single  transmitter  Is  capable 
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of  rendering,  without  cables  or  wires.  Hal- 
stead explains  to  technically  minded  foreign 
beads,  and  members  of  commissions,  how 
United  States  advances  In  the  electronics  art 
Is  applicable  to  their  respective  countries. 
Dr.  Walter  Duschlnsky,  third  of  the  trlum- 
Tlrate,  has  a  world  reputation  as  master 
planner  responsible  for  the  basic  design  of 
United  Nations  TV  facilities,  under  Oen. 
Frank  E.  Stoner.  He  designed  WWJ-TV  sta- 
tlon  owned  by  the  Detroit  News.  Working 
with  scientific  exactitude,  Dtischlnsky  shows 
how  electronic  equipment  can  be  correUted 
along  utilitarian,  artistic  lines,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  expense,  a  maximum  of  efficiency. 

aZNATOB   SCtJNDT,   "SIB  AMD   KNOW-HOW" 

Thtis,  the  Ximm  pioneers,  each  outstanding 
In  his  field,  combine  talents  and  aciunen  to 
convince  foreign  governments  of  the  need 
for  adopting  United  SUtes  electronic  stand- 
ards. 

Some  time  ago.  United  States  Senator  Kxkl 
E.  MtTNOT.  coauthor  of  the  Smlth-Mundt 
Act  Which  set  up  the  Voice  of  America,  in  a 
Senate  speech,  declared  his  faith  in  a  global 
system  of  TV,  one  tliat  would  enable  peoples 
of  the  free  world  to  help  themselves  through 
the  medium  of  TV.  and  at  the  same  time, 
acquaint  them  with  the  workings  of  our 
democracy.  The  Senator  outlined  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  TV,  based  on  our  stand- 
ards, with  the  simple  but  dynamic  free  world 
slogan,  "See  and  know-how."  Said  Senator 
Mundt: 

"Such  progress  will  further  the  advance- 
ment of  human  freedom,  secure  the  growth 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  expand  our 
mutually  beneficial  commerce,  and  open  up 
vast  and  unprecedented  new  frontiers,  the 
development  of  which  will  absorb  vast  seg- 
ments of  the  world's  population,  and  volumes 
of  the  world's  products;  and  also  aid  In  de- 
veloping International  understanding,  mu- 
ttial  good  will,  and  a  continuing  and  perma- 
nent peace." 

The  master  global  TV  plan,  embodying  11 
services,  but  stressing  TV,  will  span  all 
NATO  countries.  It  will  be— 100  percent— 
a  radio  relay  telecommunications  system 
combining  multichannel  telephone,  tele- 
graph, teletype,  facsimile.  PM  and  AM  broad- 
casting, and  TV.  It  wUl  be  slmUar  to  the 
present  microwave  relay  now  In  successful 
operation  in  the  United  States,  stretching 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  built  by  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  U  Telegraph  Co. 

The  plan  will  provide  a  completely  Inte- 
grated telecommunications  system  extend- 
ing nearly  2.400  miles  between  London,  Eng- 
land, and  Ankara,  Turkey,  eventually  reach- 
ing east  in  the  direction  of  Asia.  Military 
and  governmental  authorities,  here  and 
abroad,  have  knowledge  of  the  plan,  which 
would  provide  a  thoroughly  reliable  network 
service,  24  hours  a  day,  for  the  14  countries 
in  NATO,  and  adjacent  territories.  Top 
world  communication  experts  have  expressed 
their  unqualified  enthusiasm  for  the  plan. 

HOLLYWOOD— TAKK    NOTX 

Of  interest  to  Hollywood  motion-picture 
producers  of  feature  films  and  shorts,  educa- 
tional film  producers,  and  thoee  of  TV,  as 
well  as  the  legitimate  stage.  Is  the  knowledge 
that  the  master  plan  calls  for  program 
origination  via  telecast,  either  simultaneous- 
ly or  intermittently.  In  London,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  Amsterdam,  Frankfurt,  Munich, 
Rome,  Athens,  Ankara,  and  Istanbtii. 

The  potentials,  more  dramatic  than  any 
plot  ever  devised  In  Hollywood,  are  as  limit- 
less as  imagination.  Ingenuity,  and  original 
creation  In  the  drama  of  electrons. 

At  last,  the  magic  carpet  of  the  Tlious- 
and  and  One  Nights  will  become  a  reality, 
taking  the  form  of  a  TV  set,  or  a  TV  large 
screen,  of  a  facsimile  unit,  transporting  the 
viewer  at  the  speed  of  light  to  the  place  ha 
wants  to  see  merely  by  turning  a  knob.  Here 
is  romance  of  appeal  to  the  most  unromantlc; 
of  interest  to  the  unimaginative;  of  over- 


whehnlng  possibilities  to  the  artist,  the  edu- 
cator, the  artisan,  and  commerclallst.  Every 
■oclal  phase  of  human  existence,  every  mode 
and  custom,  every  event  of  Import  wUl  have 
its  moment  via  the  magic  carpet  of  inter- 
country-oonnected  television. 

UNiviaaAL  spoNsoasHip 
Once  the  master  plan  has  been  universally 
adopted,  entertainment  and  educational  pro- 
grams, live  and  on  film,  will  reach  every  free 
coxmtry  at  different  time  periods.  This 
.  means  greatly  increased  production,  spurring 
the  multitudinous  arts  making  up  a  program 
to  newer  heights  of  creative  effort. 

The  arts  of  all  countries  would  be  avaUable 
to  viewers  of  other  countries.  Aside  from 
general  entertainment,  the  ancient  art  forms 
and  treasures  of  free  Asia  and  free  Europe 

Th  ,  -^  **^°  ^  *"  P«>Ples.  instead  of  ^ 
the  fortunatti  few  able  to  travel. 

The  Immense  collections  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum   old  world  art  galleries,  masterpieces 
°£-.  ^  ^*^^     architecture,     historic     places 
shrines  of  pUgrlms— all  could  be  shown  to 
countless  millions  on  TV  screens. 

International  sponsorship  of  TV  nrograma 
would  be  frequent,  as  It  Is  in  the  United 
f  ^^  Sponsorship  is  a  required  coroUary 
toTV.  Great  industrial  firms  lUce  Lever 
Bros.,  American  oU  companies,  makers  of 
farm  machUiery.  ooemetlc.  and  perfume 
manufacturers,  all  who  advertise  intema- 
^^\'  °'^  *  world-segment  basU  would, 
doubtless,  sponsor  program  series  and  shorS 
on  an  Intercountry,  world-wide  scale. 

tnnriD  statu  roaooN  aovxbtisino 
o*^*  *^!f.  writing,  there  are  In  the  United 
BtatM  304  advertising  agencies  representing 
clents  advertising  In  varying  media  of  coun- 
tries throughout  the  free  world.  Some 
agencies  devote  up  to  90  percent  of  their 
facilities  to  foreign  advertUlng. 

-.rir??*'"'  ^*  advertising  dollar  would  per- 
mit dollar-short  countries  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  other  countries.  In  addl- 
Jh°.^*°  stimulating  a  country's  economy. 
JS.,^'!,°*'^.'*  ^  *°  increased  demand  fi 
United  states  products  of  every  description. 
Another  Important  service  rendered  br 
global  TV  Is  the  rapid  transmission  by  FM 
of  the  new  techniques  of  facslmUe.  Photo- 
graphs, drawing,  maps,  spot  news,  other 
graphic  material,  not  Interferrlng  with  regu- 
lar programs  would  augment  TV.  Facsimile 
would  enable  Innumerable  hamlets  and  vU- 
lages  to  have  a  newspaper  apprising  popula- 
tions of  government  pronunclamentos  spe- 
cial events,  information  on  plagues,  floods 
tornadoes,  or  anything  bordering  on  national* 
emergency. 

FOB  dztensb  Pintposxs 
Again,  facsimile  would  permit  the  use  of 
intelligence  material  to  military  camps  air- 
fields, other  sites  In  NATO  countries.  With 
added  advantages  of  teletype,  all  this  Is  pos- 
sible because  of  strateglcaUy  placed  regional 
relay  stations.  Transmission  would  be  In  aU 
directions. 

Coordinated  weather  Information,  with  ac- 
companying maps,  would  be  available  for 
the  first  time  by  facsimile  means.  Descrip- 
tions of  storms,  their  approach  and  probable 
dire  effects,  would  result  In  saving  lives  and 
property. 

At  present,  radio  broadcasting  in  the  Euro- 
pean areas,  lacks  cohesion  and  technical  uni- 
formity. The  result  Is  Interference,  the  bug- 
bear of  electronics.  Regional  TV  and  FM  sta- 
tions atop  mountains,  a«  ouUlned  In  the 
master  TV  plan  would,  of  necessity,  bring 
uniformity,  better  reception  In  homes,  vil- 
lages, community  centers,  cities.  aU  other 
receiving  points. 

nnOBMATION    BBQUntZO 

Europe  views  TV  with  cursory  Interest,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  information  on  the  fuU  po- 
tentials of  the  new  medium.  Unlike  tha 
United  States,  where  dtlcsns  art  TV  minded 
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ny  hour*  of  each  day,  the  European  at- 
titude U  lackadalslcaL  They  are  unac- 
quainted with  electronic  advances  in  the 
United  States.  It  la  dUBcult  for  the  average 
man.  regardless  oX  his  habitatton,  to  visualize 
Intelligently  the  effects  of  modem  technol- 
ogy, unless  he  Is  actually  shown. 

A  TV  large  screen  located  In  a  public  square 
In  X  village  would  convey  more  understand- 
ing of  the  new  art  than  voliimes  of  disserta- 
tion read  to  the  populace,  before  installatlcm 
ot  the  screen.  Tlie  "show  me~  feeling  Is  en- 
to  all  humans;  is  easily  overcome,  or 

,  Bd,  when  simply  proved  by  apparatus 
iMteUation. 

TRAWSPOSTATIOIf    BSLPSD 

By  using  conventional  VHP  { very  high  fre- 
quency) air  and  surface  transportation  can 
be  enhanced— speeding  traffic,  maintaining 
achedules,  keeping  rolling  stock  in  constant 
touch  With  headquarters,  all  leading  toward 
coordination,  benefiting  industry  and  agri- 
culture. 

The  master  plan  was  shown  to  Industrlal- 
lats,  statesmen,  department  ministers,  educa- 
tors, legislative  departments,  and  the  press, 
all  of  whom  evinced  considerable  enthusiasm. 
l^wy  were  convinced  the  plan  was  feasible, 
and  would  be  erf  inestimable  value  to  a 
country's  economy  and  general  well  being. 

Electronic  experts  believe,  that  before  long 
there  will  be  telecasting  on  an  international 
scale.  Screen  definition  will  be  of  high  qual- 
ity, static  free.  The  entire  free  world  will  be 
at  the  TV  doorstep  of  countless  millions  of 
homes. 

In  time,  Latin  and  Central  American  coun- 
tries, will  be  part  of  the  Latin-American  net- 
work, with  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Now  that  Japan  has  adopted  our  standards 
there  will  be  many  networks  in  countries. 
aiBllating  as  desired,  and  required,  to  a  vast 
global  network.  Here  wlU  be  uniflcatlon  In 
action,  electronically;  unification  in  thought 
and  deed — one  world,  one  electronic  system 
of  universal  mutual  benefit. 

OWI  WOKLO  TV  amoACH 
According  to  Wmiam  Halstead.  "For  global 
TV  to  exist  and  thrive,  a  one  world  approach 
Is  neeesaary.  Then  would  be  a  serious  loea 
In  picture  quality  (other  factors  previously 
mentioned)  were  signals  to  go  through  a 
multlple-oonverslon  process  at  points  where 
Bsrsteia  standards  change."  Hence  the  em- 
pttmaia  on  world  adoption  of  United  States 
teohJileal  standards. 

Tzacs  racToia  solvkd 
BoUywood  and  TV  producers,  also  sponsors 
and  advM^lKlng  agencies  dealing  with  i»o- 
gramlng.  may  be  assured  the  time  factor  In 
transmission  of  international  jarograms,  is 
simple  of  solution.  Formulation  of  a  prob- 
lem Is  necessary  to  its  solving.  This  has  been 
tfcrae  by  Dr.  Walter  Duachlnaky.  He  states 
there  would  be  six  or  seven  program-record- 
teg  stations  located  at  strategic  points 
throughout  free  world  areas. 

These  recording  centers  would  kinescope 
or  use  newer  and  more  advanced  techniques* 
any  originating  telecast,  and  reproduce  it 
atthe  appropriate  time  In  the  international 
■ystem  from  any  global  point. 

Personnel— announcers,  narrators,  com- 
mentators— with  Interpreting  quahflcations 
would  dub-ln  the  language  of  the  area.  This 
is  done  with  motion  pictures  Intended  for 
loreign  consumption.  Dr.  Duschlnaky  is  now 
adding  the  final  touches  to  that  phase  of 
International  telecasting,  and  the  complete 
pttn  wUl  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  TO  A 
preliminary  survey  shows  It  is  feasible  and 
practical.  " 

I«i«»«cr«en  TV,  on  a  global  basis.  Is  also 
In  the  offlng.  Theaters  throughout  the  free 
world  aggregate  76,000.  Universal  televlslnK 
of  feature  films  in  world  tlieaters  would  aug- 
ment grosses  of  film  producers,  stimulate 
production,  conserve  film,  reduced  the  num- 
bar  of  prints  required,  cut  transportation 
anarges  on  nim  prints. 


■OLLTWOOD    PKOOtrCias    TO    OAIJf 

It  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  for- 
elgn-fllm  market  for  1951  was  1900.000,000. 
This  would  Increase;  likewise  the  groeses  of 
foreign  producers.  Through  frequent  show, 
tngs  of  latest  films  via  large  screen  TV,  larger 
and  more  frequent  axuUence  attendance 
■would  be  attracted,  with  subsequent  gross 
Increases,  tending  to  offset  the  detrimental 
phases  of  one-way  trade,  and  alleviating  dol- 
lar-shortage problems. 

In  the  opinion  of  Major  Holthusen,  the 
global  TV  plan,  in  addition  to  bolstering 
unification  of  NATO  nations,  other  free  peo- 
ples win  also  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
electronics  indxiatrles  of  all  countries.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  will  be  given  nnploy- 
ment;  component  indmtrles  will  be  started 
or  enlarged;  the  new  medium  will  prompt 
newcomers  to  acquire  new  skills;  native  raw 
materials  will  be  used  In  greater  quantities; 
new  markeU  opened;  creatioo  of  demand  for 
products  advertised  on  the  TV  screen;  all 
tending  to  benefit  a  nation's  eccmomy.  stifle 
Internal  unrest,  advance  the  weU -being  of 
NATO  countries,  and  others. 

For  the  first  time  in  history.  •  saw  tndua- 
try  has  arisen  capable  of  Immediate  global 
eipanslon,  with  greater  diversity  of  benefits, 
economic,  social,  educational,  and  poilUcal 
aflecUng  peoples  in  all  strata,  regardlesa  of 
condition  and  location. 

Baaed  on  United  States  technical  stand- 
ards,  international  TV  will  enable  the  mulU- 
tudes  to  see.  to  think,  stimulate  desire  for 
self-betterment,  implant  democracy's  mes- 
sage. 

They  need  only  apparatus  and  guidance 
^om  the  world's  leader  to  electronics— the 
United  States. 


IiMiictmeBt  •£  tke   Palilkal  Coav««tiea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  TZXiaBSB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVEa 

Friday.  March  28, 1952 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Senator 
EsTis  Kitaxtver: 

IWOlCTHntT   OF  THB    POUTICAI.   CoWVMfTTOW— 

A  SKKAToa  DmcLAMMa  FotTB  Chances  Aaa 
NttDTO  To  Gnns  rni  Pubuc  Uomx  Sat  iw 
Pastt  Cboicss 


(By  Hoo.  Erxs  Kxtactkb) 
The  wheel  has  gone  fuU  cycle.  Once  more 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country— *nd 
of  the  world  as  well— will  be  centered  on  the 
proceedings  of  our  two  great  political  parties 
when  they  meet  in  their  national  conven- 
tions  at  Chicago  In  July  to  write  their  ptat- 
forms  and  name  theh-  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates. 

The  eyes  and  ears  of  all  Americans  wlU 
be  more  sharply  focused  than  ever  before 
on  what  the  delegates  say  and  do.  Tens  of 
millions  will  be  listening  on  then-  radios. 
"  you  are  one  of  the  vast  TV  audience,  ttaa 
drama  of  the  conventions  wUl  be  nlaved 
out  in  your  Uving  room.  I  am  wondering 
what  you,  whether  following  tbe  perform- 
ance  on  radio  or  TV,  are  going  to  think  of 
the  performance. 

Though  I  have  some  ideas  of  my  own  about 
the  matter.  I  cant  tell  you  now  who  the 
presidential  candidates  wUl  be,  or  who  wlU 
De  their  running  mates.  Nor  do  I  know  ex- 
actly what  planks  will  be  written  into  the 
two  platforms,  though  one  might  safely  bas- 
ard  a  guess  on  the  basis  of  the  past  per- 
lormance  and  current  policies  of  tbe  Demo- 
cratic and  RepubUcan  Parties. 


But  about  the  general  scene,  the  charw 
acter  of  tbe  conventions,  and  the  order  at 
proceedings.  I  can  teU  you  something,  wad 
on  these  I  wlah  to  offer  some  comments  for 
the  consideration  of  all.  regardless  of  party. 
National  conventions  are  not  only  great 
pollUcal  evenu  but  Uvely  social  occaslona 
as  delegates  and  party  leaders  from  all  over 
the  country,  many  bringing  their  wives  and 
famuies.  come  together  for  the  first  time  in 
*  years.  When  tbe  Bepubl  leans  meet  on 
July  7,  and  again  a  weeks  Uter  when  the 
Democrats  assemble  in  the  same  hall  Chi- 
cago will  be  bu«zlng  with  excitement  and 
rumor— some  of  It  true,  SKWt  of  it  falae 

Hotels  will  be  crowded  with  man  and 
women  hurrying  to  and  fro  on  mysterious 
and  closely  guarded  business.  There  will  be 
gatherings  in  many  a  smoke -filled  room  to 
dlscuas  candidates  and  issues.  There  win  be 
a  tooting  of  horns,  the  flash  of  badges  and 
buttons,  and  gaudy  streamers  across  the 
streets.  There  wlU  be  an  endless  round  erf 
press  conferences  and  exclusive  interviews 
galore  by  newsmen,  radio  men  and  tele- 
casters. 

Finally,  the  delegates  will  take  their  aeato 
before  crowded  and  often  quite  vocal  gal- 
leries. After  the  traditional  keynote  q>ecch 
permanent  officers  of  the  convention  will  be 
elected,  committees  will  be  named  to  write 
toe  ptatform  and  attend  to  other  matters 
Tension  will  steadily  rise  as  the  hour  ap- 
proaches for  the  nominating  speeches. 

Every  time  someone  places  In  nomination 
the  name  of  "a  man  who  •  •  •••  pande. 
monlum  will  break  loose,  with  the  hafi  rtng- 
Ing  to  shouts,  yells  and  cheers  as  the  nomi- 
nee's supporters  march  tip  and  down  the 
aisles  In  demonstrations  that  often  wUl  lart 
an  hour  or  more. 

But.  at  length,  notwlthsUndlng  all  tba 
holse  and  hurly-burly  and  confusion,  can- 
dldates  will  be  choeen.  Party  platforms  will 
be  drawn  and  adopted.  Decisions  will  be 
hurriedly  taken  on  other  matters.  Then, 
having  sat  only  three  or  four  days  to  con- 
dwct  Its  viui  and  historic  busineas  tha 
weary,  overworked  convention  wiu'  ad- 
jouni— not  to  meet  again  for  another  4 
yaara. 

As  spectacles  the  national  conventions 
Itove  color  and  drama  of  wide  public  Interest. 
T^ey  tend  to  stimulate  political  activity  on 
2^d^r.^h..^»    national   and   local,   which 

?.^  J^r  .  ""*•  "  **"•  "*»«  »»••  attended 
two  national  conventions  and  la  about  to 
participate  Ui  another,  I  wonder  if  this  la 

2Ui^  ^•.*'Z  '*"•  *^°  P»^"  -^^ouKl  con- 
duct their  business  when  such  decialva 
choices  and  Issues  are  at  stake. 

The  national  convention  system,  in  mv 
opinion,  could  be  much  improved  in  sever^ 
reapects  without  disturblug  its  imiiih**-.! 
character  and  function. 

(1)  The  slee  of  the  eonventtona— the  hue* 
number  of  delegates— n»k«a  the  bodies  iS 
inefllcient  and  un  wieldly  Instnunent 

(3)  The  present  system  of  apportioning 
delegates  to  the  several  Stotse  iakiihe 
conventions  tot  truly  repreeenUUve  tai 
character. 

(3 )  The  method  of  selecting  and  Inetruet- 
ing  delegates  in  meet  States  works  to  Mo<* 
adequate  expression  of  rank-and-file  opln- 
ion  in  both  parties. 

K.li'  ^,^  *^  properly  to  perform  their 
hl^  political  functions,  conventions  must 
meet  oftener  than  once  every  4  years. 

X«t   us  oonslder   each   of   these   polnU   In 

,Z^'  ^  *****  P'^*"'  "»«  number  of  con- 
ventlon  seats  approximates  1,200— which 
means  quite  a  crowd  even  if  each  seat  wa« 
S^K  .-^'  "!?*'*  delegate  with  a  full  vote. 
But  hundreds  of  add'.tlonal  delegates  are  en- 
couraged  to  attend  the  convenUons  by  spUt- 

JfiLT/^  J""  *"*"•  "  "  '«•■  »o  that  many 
delegates  have  only  half  a  vote.  Seau  are 
sor  lettmes  split  into  smaUer  fractions  thus 
adding  another  delegate  for  each  fracUon 
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This  Is  bad  enough.  But  to  make  matters 
worse,  there  are  alternates  for  each  of  the 
delegates — even  for  those  with  half  a  vote  or 
leas.  Consequently,  more  than  3,000  peo- 
ple— 6  times  the  number  of  thoee  sitting 
In  the  entire  Congress — will  bt  entitled  to  the 
convention  floors  in  1053. 

Clearly,  this  is  far  too  large  a  number  for 
the  orderly,  efllclent.  and  thoughtful  conduct 
of  business. 

It  would  be  undesirable,  I  believe,  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  votes  in  the  conventions. 
For  a  country  as  large  and  varied  as  the 
United  States.  1.200  delegates  are  not  too 
many.  They  bring  grass-roots  sentiment 
Into  the  (invention  and  carry  back  to  the 
folks  at  home  the  message  of  their  party. 
But  the  practice  of  admitting  delegates  with 
half  a  vote  or  less,  and  of  admitting  alter- 
nates on  the  present  basis,  certainly  deserves 
careful  reconsideration. 

Second,  as  to  unrepresentative  aspects  of 
the  conventions,  these  can  be  removed  in  a 
Simple  manner.  Under  present  party  rules. 
States  In  which  the  party  is  weak  and  rela- 
tively small  are  often  given  as  much  rep- 
resentation as  States  which  carry  the  major 
burden  in  keeping  the  party  active  in  bad 
years  as  well  as  good.  The  large  number  of 
delegates  representing  the  South  In  the  Re- 
publican convention  is  the  most  glaring  ex- 
ample of  this. 

Representation  In  the  conventions,  I  sug- 
gest, should  be  apportioned  on  actual 
strength  In  each  State,  and  not  on  the  tMtsls 
of  its  total  population  as  is  the  basic  rule 
In  both  parties. 

Third,  machinery  should  be  established  to 
give  rfnk-and-flie  members  of  both  parties 
a  better  opportunity  to  make  known  In  the 
national  conventions  their  preferences  in 
candidates  and  their  views  on  questions  of 
the  day.  Many  things  might  be  done  to 
help  achieve  this,  which  would  make  the 
conventions  more  democratic  and  responsive 
to  the  desires  of  the  people. 

In  1913,  disturbed  by  the  faults  of  the  na- 
tional convention  Bjrstem.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  propKMed  a  Nation-wide  direct  pri- 
mary for  the  selection  of  each  party's  Presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  candidates. 
"The  nominations,"  he  said,  "should  be  made 
directly  by  the  people  at  the  polls." 

National  conventions  would  have  been  left 
the  task  of  writing  platforms  and  directing 
party  affairs.  But  stripped  of  their  role  in 
nominating  candidates,  they  would  have  lost 
their  vitality.  In  part  because  of  this.  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  proposal  was  not  adopted  and 
a  similar  proposal  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and 
Representative  CHAaLxs  E.  Bkwnett,  of  Flor- 
ida, with  a  number  of  us  as  cosponsors  can- 
not be  adopted  In  time  for  the  current  nomi- 
nations. 

I  regard  It  as  the  democratic  right  of  the 
American  people  to  have  as  wide  a  choice  aa 
possible  In  choosing  their  national  leaders. 
niere  is  a  place  and  a  need  for  new  blood 
and  new  ideas  in  both  i>arties — a  statement. 
I  think,  with  which  few  will  disagree. 

Each  State,  of  course,  has  the  right  to  de- 
termine how  Its  delegates  to  the  conventions 
are  chosen.  Only  16  States  choose  them  by 
presidential  preferential  primaries,  in  which 
any  candidate  seeking  his  party's  nomina- 
tion for  the  highest  office  In  the  land  can 
submit  a  slate  of  delegates.  The  party  rank- 
and-file  In  these  States  can  thus  signify  their 
choice  among  the  candidates  seeking  their 
support  in  the  race  for  their  party's  presi- 
dential nomination.  It  would  strengthen 
the  democratic  process.  I  believe.  If  all  States 
were  encouraged  to  institute  such  preferen- 
tial primaries. 

Also,  it  would  be  advisable,  in  my  opinion, 
to  bind  State  delegates  to  vote  in  the  na- 
tional convention  for  the  winner  of  the  pri- 
mary until  such  time  as  tbe  preferred  can- 
didate formally  released  them.  As  most 
presidential  preferential  primaries  now  work. 
State  delegates  need  not  vote  for  the  prinoary 


winner  in  the  national  conventions.  The  ex- 
pressed choice  of  party  members  in  the  State 
Is  not  a  binding  directive,  as  I  think  It  should 
be,  but  is  merely  an  advice. 

Here  I  should  like  to  suggest  another  way 
to  strengthen  party  activities  and  improve 
the  work  of  the  national  conventions.  The 
committees  on  resolutions  named  by  each 
convention  might  well  be  made  standing 
committees  to  work  actively  and  continu- 
ously between  conventions. 

It  would  be  their  aim  to  keep  their  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  party  throughout  the 
country.  They  covUd  talk  with  average  vot- 
ers, party  leaders,  and  public  officers  In  all 
sections  and  thus  keep  in  close  touch  with 
their  problems  and  what  they  have  on  their 
minds.  Such  committees  would  provide 
facilities  for  the  free  flow  of  Information  and 
ideas  up  and  down  the  line.  This  would  aid 
greatly  in  writing  strong  relevant  platforms 
and  in  adjusting  party  policies  to  the  reaU- 
ties  of  the  situation  at  any  given  time. 

A  wise  and  practical  step  in  somewhat  the 
same  direction  has  been  taken  by  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. Frank  E.  McKlnney.  who  recently  es- 
tablished an  executive  committee  within  hla 


organization.  A  working  advisory  body,  the  ^ 
executive  committee  consists  of  regicfeo"^ 
representaUves  from  the  Eastern  States,  the 
Midwest,  the  South,  and  the  West,  together 
with  three  members  at  large.  Their  func- 
tion, as  Mr.  McBanney  stated,  was  to  "serve 
as  the  tongue,  eyes,  and  ears  of  the  groups 
they  represent."  and  thus  bring  to  party 
headquarters  the  "thinking  of  the  people  of 
America  from  coast  to  coast — from  the  big 
city  to  the  smallest  hamlet." 

Fourth,  and  most  important,  national  con- 
ventions are  not  held  often  enough  to  keep 
the  parties  and  their  programs  in  top  form. 
CoDventlotu  should  be  held  every  second 
year,  and  not  Just  every  fourth. 

As  matters  stand,  the  party  has  only  a  few 
days  every  4  years  to  nominate  its  candi- 
dates, adopt  a  platform,  and  attend  to  all 
necessary  concerna.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  national  conventions  cannot 
possibly  give  party  problems  the  close  at- 
tention and  study  they  deserve. 

There  la  simply  no  time  to  deal  adequately 
with  such  vital  matters  as  strengthening 
party  machinery,  developing  intraparty  de- 
mocracy, and  protecting  local  party  organ- 
izations against  the  inroads  of  gamblera, 
gangsters,  and  other  corrupt  elementa. 

No  matter  how  specific  and  comprehensive 
a  campaign  platform  may  have  been  when 
adopted,  and  no  matter  how  widespread  its 
support.  It  can  scarcely  provide  adequate 
guidance  for  party  policy  for  as  long  as  4 
years.  This  Is  especlaUy  true  today,  when  It 
is  so  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  rush  of 
events. 

By  the  time  midterm  elections  roll  around 
party  platforms  are  alwajrs  outdated,  and 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  have  to  en- 
gage in  a  national  congressional  campaign 
with  no  clear,  over-all  declaration  of  the 
party  stand  on  specific  issues. 

If  we  had  had  national  conventions  pre- 
ceding the  midterm  congressional  elections 
in  1050,  what  would  we  have  gained? 

For  one  thing,  the  platforms  of  both 
parties  would  have  been  reviewed  and 
brought  up  to  date,  with  great  advantage  to 
the  public  at  large.  We  would  have  learned, 
for  example,  Just  where  the  Republican 
Party,  as  a  party,  stood  on  foreign  policy 
and  would  not  t>e  torceH  to  guess  at  It  from 
many  conflicting  voices. 

If  the  Democrats  had  met  In  a  national 
convention  In  1050.  few  questions  would 
have  been  raised  since  aa  to  what  was  the 
position  of  the  administration  on  foreign 
policy.  The  question  of  civil  rights  would 
have  been  something  else  again.  In  view 
of  what  happened  In  1048.  It  would  have 
been  impKDsslble  to  avoid  the  Issue.  Probably 
the  shock  of  Korea  would  have  helped  the 


Democratic  Party  to  puU  itself  together  on  a 
problem  it  must  face. 

Whatever  the  specific  decisions,  several 
major  results  would  have  occurred.  The 
conventions  would  have  dramatized  the  na- 
tional imix>rtance  of  the  congressional  elec- 
tions of  1050.  In  the  Democratic  Party, 
there  would  have  been  a  salutary  opportu- 
nity to  remind  all  concerned — President, 
Senators,  Representatives,  party  workers, 
voters — that  unless  the  Democratic  Party  re- 
tained a  majority  in  both  Senate  and  House, 
It  would  be  unable  to  organize  those  bodies 
and  would  be  right  back  where  it  found  It- 
self during  the  famous— or  Infamous — Eight- 
ieth Congress. 

Useful  pressures  for  party  unity  would 
have  been  generated.  Some  attention  would 
have  been  given  to  the  problems  of  cam- 
paign finance  and  organization  that  indi- 
vidual Senators  and  Representatives  face  In 
an  off-year  election. 

In  the  case  of  the  Republican  Party,  there 
would  have  been  an  equally  salutary  dem« 
onstratlon  of  the  fact  that  an  off-year  elec- 
tion Is  a  national  opportunity  for  the  mi- 
nority party — and  not   merely  an  opportu- 
nity for  local  sniping  and  head-hunting  in 
Individual   States   and   districts.      Further- 
more, the  minority  party  would  have  been 
put  on  notice  that  to  conduct  an  effective 
opposition,  it  needs  a  national  program  of 
Its  own — needs  it  Just  as  much  In  an  off-year 
campaign  as  In  a  presidential  election  year. 
The  minority  party  has  a  difficult  problem 
of  leadership  between  elections  and  it  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  a 
"titular"  leader  really  is  a  leader.     While  I 
have  no  desire  to  advise  the  Republican  Party 
on  how  to  solve  Its  problems,  I  think  that  it 
might  have  been  able  to  make  itself  a  more 
effective  and  a  more  useful  opposition  party 
If  It  had  been  able  to  elect  a  new  national 
committee  In  1050  to  handle  firmly  tbe  prob- 
lems of  Interim  leadership.     Moreover,  the 
presidential   and   vice-presidential   asplranta 
In  the  minority  party  would  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  display  their  talents  in  a  forum 
at  which  governors,  Senators  and  university 
presidents  would  have  equal  opportunities  to 
speak  their  minds  on  public  questions. 

In  view  of  the  recently  adopted  constltu^ 
tlonal  amendment  limiting  presidential  ten- 
Tire  to  two  terms,  this  question  arises :  Would 
midterm  conventions  strengthen  or  weaken 
the  hand  of  a  second-term  President? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  effect  of  a 
midterm  convention  of  his  party  under  a 
second-term  President,  as  of  any  other  na- 
tional convention,  would  be  to  pull  the  party 
together  nationally.  It  would  remind  tha 
party  of  Its  obligations  as  a  national  Institu- 
tion, compel  it  to  do  everything  possible  to 
achieve  unity,  and  spell  out  the  hazards  to 
which  the  country  is  exposed  when  the  party 
In  power  breaks  up  into  factionalism. 

That  should  be  helpful  to  any  second-term 
President  In  the  long-run,  even  If  the  mid- 
term convention  did  happen  to  have  a  mind' 
of  its  own  on  some  questions  of  personal  in- 
terest to  the  President  in  power.  Anything 
that  helps  a  political  party  to  organize  Itself 
as  a  national  Institution  should  be  more 
helpful  than  harmful  to  the  President — any 
President — In  his  legitimate  and  highly 
necessary  role  as  a  national  political  leader. 
By  the  same  token,  midterm  conventions 
should  have  a  useful  and  constructive  effect 
upon  each  party  In  Congress.  We  shall 
never,  I  hope,  have  a  situation  in  which  roll- 
call  voting  in  the  Congress  wlU  always  strictly 
follow  party  lines. 

Any  such  extreme  of  partisanship  would 
be  highly  undesirable.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  Important  business  in  Congress  would 
flow  along  more  speedily  and  with  an  in- 
crease in  popular  understanding  and  contrcd 
If  the  majority  leaders  in  each  House  could 
ordinarily  depend  upon  organized  party  sup- 
pent  In  the  conduct  of  business.  That  Is  the 
normal  supposition,  and  the  one  on  which 
the  organization  of  each  House  is  based,  but 
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In  Xto»  prcMut  CongrcM  It  has  ooaa«  clo— 
to  being  th«  exception  mtber  tban  the  rule. 
That  la  one  reaacm  why  tbe  present  Congreee 
has  had  ao  much  trouble  In  getting  vork 
done. 

The  points  I  have  dleeuMCd  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  national  conrentlons  are 
currently  undergoing  a  aearchlng  examina- 
tion by  the  committee  on  political  parties 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion. The  committee's  report,  expected  early 
this  year,  should  be  helpfiU  as  a  guide  to 
what  action  might  be  taken  at  the  1953  con- 
ventions to  Improve  the  convention  system. 
In  a  preliminary  report  the  committee  has 
urged  that  at  the  1952  conventions  the  two 
p«rt.w  decide  to  have  national  conventions 
in  1964.  For  reascms  Indicated.  I  believe  that 
such  action  would  be  very  wise. 

Basically,  what  we  have  to  do  Is  to  democ- 
rattae  that  national  convention  system.  It 
Is  the  responsibility,  and  It  should  be  the 
desire,  of  the  two  parties  to  see  to  It  that 
the  people  are  given  a  chance  to  have  a  real 
say  on  party  matters,  from  the  grass  roota  up. 
The  voice  of  the  people  should  have  as  much 
weight  In  the  selection  of  candidates  as  In 
voting  them  Into  ofBce.  There  Is  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  two-pwrty  system  and  the 
Institution  of  national  ccmventlons  that 
more  democracy  cannot  cure. 


TW  Program  of  a  Comf  eovs  Gorcraor  is 
Ikt  Vkga  Isluds 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 

HON.  FfiMfi  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
Uf  THE  HOUSK  OP  RXPRESBIfTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27. 1952 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  com- 
pleted 2  years  under  the  administration 
of  its  first  native  governor.  The  cour- 
age of  Hon.  Morris  de  Castro  in  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  faces  the  many  problems 
confronting  our  American  citizens  on 
these  Islands  Is  commendable.  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs held  hearings  in  these  Islands  on 
proposals  to  amend  the  organic  act  and 
members  of  our  committee  were  im- 
pressed with  the  efforts  of  Governor  de 
Castro  to  put  the  econcnny  of  the  Islands 
on  a  sound  basis  and  to  cut  down  on  un- 
necessary expenditures. 

The  straightforward  manner  in  which 
he  is  meeting  the  problems  in  the  face 
of  certain  serious  frustrations  cannot  go 
unnoticed. 

On  the  occasion  of  beginning  his  third 
year  as  the  first  native  governor  of  the 
Islands.  Governor  de  Castro  made  cer- 
tain remarks  which  shoxild  not  escape 
the  attention  of  Congress.  He  told  his 
people: 

X  do  not  like  deficit  appropriations.  I 
have,  therefore,  held  the  line  on  such  ap- 
propriations while  pressing  for  more  substan- 
tial and  permanent  benefits. 

He  expressed  the  fear — 

That  too  many  of  our  citizens  are  Inclined 
to  Judge  the  suocees  of  an  administration  by 
the  amour  t  of  deficit  ^propriatlons  It  gets 
out  of  Congress  without  giving  proper  weight 
to  the  more  permanent  benefits  which  hsve 
been  ooming  to  the  islands  during  the  past 
few  years. 


It  takes  courage  to  talk  to  your  people 
in  that  manner  and  I  am  sure  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  been  critical  of  tl  jse 
islands  in  the  past  win  be  cheered  by 
the  determination  of  Governor  de  Castro 
to  find  new  sources  of  revenue  in  the 
Virgin  Islands— not  in  Congress,  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  local  government. 

Because  his  courageous  efforts  along 
these  lines  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  are  of  interest  to  our  main- 
land taxpayers.  I  submit  the  text  of  the 
address  given  by  Governor  de  Castro  to 
his  people  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first 
2  years  as  chief  executive  of  the  islands: 
Asoaxfls  OF  Oov.  Moms  P.  ds  Csvno  Ovn 

Radio  Station  WSTA.  9r.  TBoitaa,  MaacH 

34.  1953. 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  a 
years  ago  today  I  assumed  offlce  as  governor. 
In  my  Inaugural  adctress  I  stated  that  I  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  the  offlce  with- 
out any  delusions  as  to  the  msgnltude  of 
the  task.  I  stated  that  my  sole  commitment 
was  to  give  to  my  task  all  my  time,  all  my 
energy,  all  my  experience,  and  whatever  sktU 
I  might  poasees  to  advance  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  1 
believe  that  I  have  fBlthfully  fumitod  that 
commitment. 

This  evening  I  desire  to  talce  inventory  of 
some  of  the  more  Important  happenings  of 
the  past  3  years.  In  doing  so,  I  wish  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  many  of  the 
significant  gains  which  we  have  achieved 
iiave  been  the  result  of  plans  made  in  ear- 
lier administrations.  At  the  aniae  time,  I 
would  be  doing  myself  unjust  disservice  If 
I  did  not  point  out  that  even  In  these  earlier 
administrations  I  may  have  had  some  Itttle 
part  In  the  formulation  at  the  plans.  It  la 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  that.  In  spite 
of  many  and  serious  frustrations,  members 
of  my  staff  and  I  have  been  able  by  hard  work 
and  constant  drive,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
local  leglalaturee,  to  bring  these  plans  to 
the  action  stage  during  the  past  2  years. 
I  shall  also  In  this  address  Inventory  the 
needs  which  have  not  been  met.  and  com- 
ment on  some  of  our  current  problems. 

We  have  been  suceeeeful  in  persuading 
the  Congress  to  extend  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
the  benefits  or  the  foUowlng  legislation: 

I.  The  publlc-aaslstance  and  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  titles  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

a.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  liMd. 

5.  The  slum-clearance  and  ledevelopmcmt 
program. 

4.  The  National  Airport  Act. 

6.  The  Federal  Employment  Servlee  Act. 

6.  The  transfer  of  the  agricultural  station 
to  tlM  Department  of  Agriculture. 

7.  The  admittance  of  alien  mental  patients 
to  8t.  KUaabeths  Hospital. 

8.  The  admission  of  certain  foreign  raw 
material  free  of  duty  after  proceasliig  m  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

This  list  has  been  accomplialied  in  the 
span  ot  a  yeara.  Let  us  now  examine  some 
of  the  benefits  which  have  come  to  these 
lalands  as  a  result  of  theee  Federal  acts. 
I  am  afraid  that  too  many  of  our  citlsens 
are  inclined  to  judge  the  succees  of  an  ad- 
minlatratlon  by  the  amount  of  deficit  appro- 
priations it  gets  out  of  Congress  without 
giving  proper  weight  to  the  more  permanent 
benefits  which  have  been  coming  to  the  la- 
lands  during  the  past  few  years.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  like  deficit  appropriations. 
I  have,  therefore,  held  the  line  on  such  ap- 
propriations while  pressing  for  more  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  benefits. 

Under  the  public  assistance  title  of  the 
Social  Sec\irlty  Act.  which  became  eflecUve 
here  on  October  1,  IMO,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  funds  aa  weU  as  generously  increased 
local  funds,  our  public  assistance  dlstribu- 


tkm  Increased  from  $7,000  per  month  in  iMO 
to  alXNit  $13,500  per  month  in  1861,  and  to 
about  $14,500  per  month  in  1852.  The  aver- 
age grant  per  month  per  person  rose  from 
$«.47  in  1850  to  $8.17  in  1861  in  St.  Tbomaa 
and  St.  John,  and  from  $6.27  to  $8J1  in  St. 
Croix.  Does  it  take  much  'Trginstlnn.  my 
frtends,  to  conceive  witat  thla  program,  In- 
volvlng  $140,000  in  new  Federal  funds  and  a 
similar  amount  of  local  funds.  m^Anm  to  the 
IjSOO  persons  who  are  eligible  for  public  •»- 
ilitanee? 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  old-age  and 
survlvocB  Insurance  title  of  the  fUMial  Se- 
curity Act,  approximately  0MO  social- 
security  account  number  cards  have  besA 
Issued  to  wage  earnera  In  tlM  Virgin  t»i«.%^ 
Thus,  theee  workers  have  begun  to  buUd 
toward  their  old-age  retirement  fund  »nH 
to  acquire  eligibility  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  protection  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  In  Um  abort  space  ot 
1  year,  more  titan  a  half  rtnacin  «'i»>i»«  in. 
volvlng  the  payment  ot  beneflu  to  wage 
earasra.  aged  wldowa.  and  young  widows 
with  minor  children  have  been  awarded,  tt 
is  reasonable  to  assume  tlut  after  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  when  the  mlnixnum 
requireaaent  of  six  quarters  ot  sodal -security 
eovarage  will  have  been  oaet  by  many  work- 
ers, tlM  cash  values  of  tlie  social  security 
program  will  become  increasingly  evident  in 
our  eonununltlea.  Older  worksn  who  meet 
theee  requlrementa.  and  who  are  at  least  es 
yeara  of  age.  wlU  then  be  eligible  for  monthly 
cash  beneflU  of  at  least  $30  per  moolh. 
Stwlvora.  the  widows  and  minor  children  of 
^  younger  workers,  who  iiave  fulfiUed  "Ts 
requirements.  wiU  also  be  eligible  (ar4>en*- 
fita.  Tomorrow  we  shall  eaecuts  an  igrse 
ment  with  the  social-security  adminlatratloA 
wtilch  will  permit  oooappolnted  cmployeaa 
of  the  two  munlclpailtlca  of  the  VUgia 
lalands.  who  are  not  now  covered  under  the 
municipal  retirement  acta,  to  participate  la 
the  beneflts  of  the  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vlvora  Insurance  program. 

With  a  $33,000  Federal  grant  for  vocational 
education,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  islands,  and  matched  with  a  mim.yif^ 
approprUUon  of  local  funds,  a  new  voca- 
tlonal  education  program  was  established  on 
an  insular  level  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Voca- 
tional education  work  waa  expanded  In  the 
fields  of  trade  and  industry,  home  econom- 
Ica,  agriculture,  and  vocatironal  guidance 
With  $40,000  expected  tills  year.  luOf  of  which 
we  iiave  already  received,  and  with  a  «tn>iiir 
grant  of  new  Federal  money  in  each  s\iccced- 
ing  year,  we  shaU  Intensify  thU  program 
and  extend  It  to  Include  diversified  occupa- 
Uons  to  give  higb-school  studenu  an  oppor- 
ttuilty  to  serve  aa  apprentlcea  luxder  trained 
supervision  in  those  trades  which  cannot  be 
Included  In  school  shops  and  training  Uh- 
oratorles.  I  freely  admit  we  have  had  and 
are  now  having  aggravated  problems  of  per- 
sonnei  and  of  administration  in  this  pro- 
gram. Tiiese  problems,  however,  are  spur- 
ring us  on  to  major  decisions  which  will  be 
made  to  Improve  the  quaUty  of  the  program. 

Undn  the  alum  clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment program,  340  imlU  of  low-rent  housing 
to  cost  $3,000,000  are  being  consUuctcd  in  St. 
Thomas:  110  units  to  cost  approximately  $1.- 
300.000  are  in  process  of  planning  for  Chrla- 
tiansted  and  aliould  be  advertised  bcfor* 
June  30  tlvls  year.  Some  70  unlu  of  rural 
nonfarm  housing,  to  coat  approximately 
$800,000.  are  projected  for  Frederlksted.  And 
tliis  Is  but  the  beginning  of  a  6-year  pro- 
gram to  construct  some  1.050  imite  of  urban 
housing  snd  possibly  700  units  of  rural  non- 
farm bousing  throu^out  the  telaads. 

Under  the  National  Airport  Act,  new  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  amount  of  $14«,838  have 
been  used,  with  matching  municipal  funds 
on  a  basis  of  $3  of  Federal  funds  to  each  $1  of 
loc»l  funds,  to  surface  the  air-strip  at  St. 
Croix;  lighting  and  fencing  of  the  air  strip 
in  St.  Tboanas;   and  reljabiiiUtion  of   the 
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terminals  ^  both  airports.  In  planning  this 
year,  to  be  contracted  for  betort  June  80,  are 
Improvements  to  the  runway  In  St.  Croix  and 
repairs  to  the  airport  highway  and  taxlway 
In  St.  Thomas. 

Under  the  Bmployment  Servloe  Act,  Fed- 
eral funds  are  being  used  exclusively  to 
finance  employment  offices  In  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix,  employers  and  workers  are  using 
these  offices  exclusively  as  clearing-houses  for 
employment  opportunities. 

Having  reviewed  the  extensive  program  of 
approved  Federal  legislation,  we  must  admit 
falliu-e  to  persuade  Congrees  so  far  to  retxim 
to  us  the  proceeds  of  the  United  States  in- 
ternal revenue  taxes,  and  to  authorise  a  resi- 
dent c-mmlssloner  for  the  islands,  both  of 
which  were  high  up  on  the  must  list  of  this 
administration  as  well  as  several  previous 
administrations.  However,  we  are  cloeer  now 
to  the  return  of  a  aiiare  of  the  Internal  rev- 
enue taxes  then  we  have  been  at  any  previous 
time.  If  we  are  careful  and  facttial  in  our 
presentation  to  Congress  we  may  be  able  to 
persuade  the  Members  to  apply  a  more  liberal 
formula  than  that  which  was  recently  re- 
ported out  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
of  Repr'>sentatlve«. 

The  House  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  held  hearings  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  on  a  new  organic  act.  It  is  note- 
worthy to  mention  that,  during  the  past  3 
years.  Members  of  Congress  have  been  com- 
ing to  the  l&lands  to  hold  hearings  and  to 
review  conditions  for  themselves.  This  has 
been  done  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  Waya 
and  Means  Committee,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  aU  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  are  hopeful  ttut  members 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Conunittee  will  also  hol^  hearings  In  the 
Islands  on  the  organic  act. 

In  the  field  of  public-works  projects  for  tlie 
Virgin  Islands  the  entire  program,  which  wss 
badly  delayed  3  years  ago.  has  been  speeded 
up  under  the  Interior  Department.  Our 
water-front  project,  as  well  as  our  new  tele- 
phone racilitles,  move  slowly  but  surely  for- 
ward. A  public  water  supply  Is  under  con- 
struction at  Cnix  Bay,  in  St.  John.  Hospitals 
are  under  construction  in  St.  Thomas.  Chris- 
tlansted,  and  Frederlksted.  and  a  small 
health  faclUty  at  Crux  Bay.  In  St.  John. 

Funds  are  assured  for  a  combined  high 
school  and  elementary  school  at  Chrlstlan- 
sted,  which  wlU  be  advertised  shortly,  and 
should  be  In  construction  early  in  the  next 
flacal  year:  as  wejl  as  for  a  new  high  school 
plant  In  St.  Thomas  to  be  constructed,  we 
hope  and  believe.  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
plan  for  reconstruction  of  our  elementary 
school  faculties  is  now  being  completed  in 
blueprint  and  specifications,  and  funds  wiU 
be  requested  for  this  program  in  succeeding 
ysars.  The  survey  of  the  roadway  from  Cruz 
Bay  to  Coral  Bay,  in  St.  John,  has  been  prac- 
tically completed,  and  I  am  assured  by  the 
engineers  of  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico, 

Who  made  the  survey,  that  the  plana  and 
specifications  for  advertisement  will  be  ready 
within  the  next  60  days.  If  we  should  be  for- 
tunate to  receive  the  United  States  Internal 
revenue  taxes  we  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  not 
only  to  operate  these  institutions  and  facili- 
ties, but  to  extend  them  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  required  by  existing  conditions. 

On  the  esthetic  side,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  designated  the  water  front  In 
Christlansted  as  a  national  historic  site,  and 
the  National  Park  Service  will  request  funds 
from  Congress,  beginning  July  1.  1853,  to 
operate  thU  project.  An  excellent  museum 
has  been  initiated  in  St.  CroU.  One  has 
been  recommended  for  St.  Thomas,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  municipal  council  will  soon 
authorixe  it.  The  creation  of  the  historic 
site  at  Christlansted  assures  the  preservation 
of  most  of  the  architecture  of  that  t>eautiful 
City.    A  bill  to  preserve  the  architecture  of 
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a  greatel'  portion  of  the  old  city  of  Charlotte 
Amalie  Is  before  the  coimcU.  and  I  am  also 
hopeful  that  It  will  be  passed  shortly.  These 
are  economic  asseU  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
communities,  and  should  be  so  recognized. 

Turning  to  tourism,  over  60,000  persons 
visited  the  Virgin  Islands  as  tourlsU  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  and  spent  upward  of 
$3,000,000.  These  figvu-es  will  be  greatly  In- 
creased in  the  current  year.  We  have  ob- 
Ulned  funds  from  the  Vh^ln  Islands  Cor- 
poration which,  together  with  local  funds, 
were  used  to  sUmulate  the  Important  activi- 
ties of  the  tourist  development  board  by 
newspaper  advertising,  window  displays,  and 
other  promotional  features.  We  are  now 
trying  to  find  a  permanent  source  of  reve- 
nue for  the  tourist  development  board  whose 
program  of  advertising  the  Islands  must  be 
considerably  expanded  If  the  Islands  are  to 
benefit  in  even  larger  measure  in  the  years 
that  are  ahead. 

We  have  about  completed  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements with  All  America  Cables  and 
Radio,  Inc..  for  the  construction  of  im- 
proved radio-telephone  faculties  between  St. 
Thomas  and  the  mainland,  and  between  St. 
Croix  and  St.  Thomas.  These  facilities 
should  be  avaUable,  we  hope,  sometime  in 
1853. 

During  the  past  year,  we  had  the  warm 
satisfaction  of  completing  the  humane  act 
of  transferring  18  Hansen's  disease  patienU 
from  the  Ulands  to  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  medical  faculty  at  CarvUle  in 
Louisiana.  Letters  from  these  patients 
unanimotisly  express  aastzrance  of  Improve- 
ment through  the  modern  institutional  care 
which  U  now  being  provided  for  them. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  man- 
agement of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation 
has  been  changed.  A  Virgin  Islander  has 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  tills  corporation. 
£>esplte  the  unfortunate  and  violent  reper- 
cussions at  the  time  of  this  appointment.  I 
can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  new  management  is  accomplishing 
splendidly.  Coming  into  a  turbulent  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Gordon  Skeoch  took  hold  with 
firmness  and  skUl  which  have  won  my  admi- 
ration and  the  commendation  of  Members 
of  Congress.  He  Is  presenting  to  the  board 
of  directors  a  plan  for  water  and  soil  con- 
servation and  land  clearing  worked  out  by 
him  and  a  soil-conservation  expert  he  has 
appointed.  With  the  advice  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service,  this  plan  augurs  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  island,  if  the  necessary  cooper- 
ation is  forthcoming  from  our   people. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Is- 
land of  St.  Croix,  a  native  heads  the  admin- 
istration of  that  Island.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  person  recommended  by  me  and 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Dr.  David  C.  Canegata.  la  weU  fitted  for  the 
position  of  leadership  which  he  Is  about  to 
assume  on  a  permanent  appointment  this 
week.  To  succeed  liim,  anotber  native  has 
been  appointed  as  Judge  of  the  police  court 
of  St.  Croix,  whUe  a  young  Virgin  Islander 
is  doing  an  exceUent  Job  as  police  Judge  in 
St.  Thomas.  These  are  aU  political  advance- 
ments which  should  be  recognized  by  the 
people  of  these  Islands.  Although  I  have 
been  violently  criticized  for  voicing  my  hon- 
est opinion  that  we  are  not  completely  ready 
for  self-government,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  I  have  been  steadily  advancing  this 
aim  by  appointment  of  competent  Virgin  Is- 
landers to  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility In  the  islands. 

We  have  faUed  to  set  up  a  proper  agency 
for  coordination  of  our  industrial  program. 
We  should  try  for  enabling  legislation  to 
create  an  economic  development  agency  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislative  assembly. 
During  the  past  3  years,  we  have  had  sur- 
veys made  by  compyetent  experts  In  the  fields 
of  tax  administration  and  tax  structure;  pub- 
Uc  education,  public  health  and  medical  care; 


and  Just  recently  In  the  field  of  water  and 
harbor  pollution.  The  reports  of  these  ex- 
perts are  being  widely  used  by  the  admlnU- 
traUon  to  chart  the  course  for  the  future. 
We  have  asked  Congress  to  provide  funds. 
In  the  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
for  a  comprehensive  svu-vey  of  our  municipal 
governmental  operations.  Questions  con- 
tinue to  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  overstaffed 
with  employees.  Those  questions  could  be 
resolved  If  we  could  employ  the  pubUc  ad- 
ministration service  to  extend  to  the  mu- 
nicipality of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  next 
year  the  aurvey  which  It  made  a  few  years 
ago  of  municipal  operations  In  St.  Croix. 
In  the  meantime.  I  have  been  endeavoring 
to  have  some  comparisons  made  with  other 
governmental  entitles,  realizing  that  we  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  are  conducting  govern- 
mental operations  on  a  city,  a  county,  and 
State  level,  aU  combined. 

Here    is   what   the    public    administration 
service  of  Chicago  wrote  to  me  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  In  answer  to  my  inquiry:  "mis 
wUl  acknowledge  your  inquiry  concerning 
the   problem  of  comparing  the  number  of 
employees  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  a  mean- 
ingful manner  with  the  number  of  employees 
which  might  be  found  In  a  typical  local  gov- 
ernment situation  of  comparable  popxUatlon 
size  in  the  continental  United  States.     I  am 
sure  you  appreciate  that  such  comparisons 
are  likely  to  be  of  doubtful  validity  as  they 
must  be  baaed  on  assumptions  that  the  peo- 
ple being  served  have  comparable  require- 
ments,   that   the   Jurisdictions    being   com- 
pared do  comparable  amounts  of  their  work 
by  the  contract  method,  that  employees  are 
comparable  In  terms  of  qualifications,  me- 
chanical equipment,  and  other  factors  which 
dictate  their  rates  of  production,  that  work 
Is  done  under  somewhat  comparable  climatic 
and  other  geographic  conditions,  and  a  host 
of  other  broad  and  quite  likely  false  assump- 
tions." 

The  public  administration  service's  letter 
continues :  "Your  comparative  data  would  In- 
clude not  only  city  employees  and  a  share  of 
SUte  employees '^ut  also  the  employees  of 
the  county,  townships,  school  districts  and 
other  special  districts,  authorities,  and  units 
to  be  found  in  great  profusion  In  almost  any 
county  in  the  United  States."  And  this  very 
important  sentence  is  also  taken  from  the  let- 
ter of  the  public  administration  servloe: 
"Also.  If  such  Is  possible,  It  would  be  desira- 
ble to  express  your  findings  not  only  in  terms 
of  number  of  employee  but  in  terms  of  dollar 
amounts  of  personal  services  costs  for  the  so- 
caUed  comparable  jurisdictions." 

This  brings  me  to  my  next  Important  sub- 
ject— the  salaries  of  our  municipal  employ- 
ees. I  know  that  the  morale  of  our  Govern- 
ment employees,  especially  on  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  is  low  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  there  la  consequently  a  serious  retarda- 
tion of  and  slump  In  the  efficiency  of  govern- 
mental operations.  We  are  losing  our  I>e8t 
employees  at  this  time  t>ecause  of  the  greater 
and  more  lucrative  employment  opportuni- 
ties In  emergency  Federal  agenclea  and  In 
private  employment  incident  to  the  tourist 
business  and  construction  operations.  This 
impact  is  felt  in  every  small  community 
where  prices  are  rising  and  employment  op- 
portunities are  abundant.  Salaries  of  aU 
municipal  employees,  especially  in  St.  Croix, 
were  increased  during  the  past  few  years  as 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  merit- 
system  pay  plan.  A  more  equitable  and  re- 
munerative pay  plan  is  needed  almost  Im- 
mediately if  we  are  to  retain  some  of  our 
most  loyal  and  competent  employees,  and  If 
we  are  to  attract  the  best-qualified  persons 
for  policemen,  nurses,  teachers,  welfare  work, 
era,  clerical  positions,  and  department  heads 
as  well  a£  professional  supervisory  ofllcials. 

I  hold,  however,  that  it  is  the  responslbU- 
It/  of  both  branches  of  the  Government  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  ttUs  pur- 
pose.   There  are  but  two  solutions  to  this 
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problem  of  Increucd  municipal  operating 
cocta.  namely,  (1)  better  enforcement  of 
existing  taxes,  which  means  more  employees: 
and  (2)  additional  taxes.  XiCt  me  prove  this 
point  of  better  enforcement  of  existing  taxes 
for  just  a  moment.  Does  It  seem  possible  to 
effectively  collect  $400,000  In  Income  taxes 
annually  in  St.  Thomas  and  175,000  in  St. 
Croix  with  two  employees  in  St.  Thomas 
and  one  in  St.  Croix?  Tet.  that  Is  exactly 
the  full-time-  staff  we  have  had  to  devote 
exclusively  to  Income-tax  collections  and 
enforcement.  This  staff  needs  to  be  greatly 
reinforced  for  proper  Inspection  and  check- 
ing of  accounts  of  taxpayers  and  for  detect- 
ing and  prosecuting  violations  ot  law.  And 
this  same  xinderatafllng  situation  has  existed 
In  our  tax  assessors'  ofBces. 

In  the  matter  of  additional  taxation,  my 
stand  has  been  nuMle  known  on  every  occa- 
aion  during  the  past  2  years.  If  I  am  to 
believe  reports  in  local  newspapers,  I  have 
become  extremely  unpopular  because  of  my 
positive  opinion  that  we  must  And  new 
soiirces  of  revenue  in  order  to  improve  tbe 
quality  of  our  governmental  operations  and 
the  services  rendered  by  our  public  institu- 
tions. In  this  unpopularity,  however,  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  have  the  distinction  of 
being  unique.  Dr.  Lurtber  Harris  Evans,  now 
Librarian  of  Congress,  wbo  made  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  administration  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  from  1817  to  1935.  has  this  to 
say  In  his  book  The  Virgin  Islands,  From 
Kaval  Base  to  New  Deal,  published  in  1045: 
"One  of  the  most  persistent  elements  in  the 
public  opinion  of  all  classes  has  been  the 
resistance  to  new  measiires  of  taxation.  The 
obvious  reason  for  this  has  been  the  knowl- 
edge that  whatever  local  deficits  existed 
would  certainly  be  covered  by  Federal  appro- 
priations." It  is  only  fair  for  me  to  add. 
however,  that  the  revenues  of  the  two  munic- 
ipalities of  the  Virgin  Islands  which  were 
$300,000  in  1931,  $488,000  10  years  Uter  in 
1941,  are  now  $1,300,000  in  1061,  due  to  in- 
creased taxation  as  well  as  to  Improved  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

It  la  a  matter  of  deep  and  sincere  regret 
to  me  that  my  goal  of  better  and  more  bar- 
monioxis  wco-king  relationships  with  tbe  legis- 
latures of  the  Virgin  Islands  has  not  been 
successful.  Again,  however,  I  must  draw 
some  comfort  today  from  the  experience  of 
my  predecessors.  Here  is  what  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Evans  had  to  say  in  his  book  above  referred 
to  published  in  1949.  but  written  in  1935: 
**The  insular  conception  of  democracy  is  pe- 
culiar. Very  little  attention  ft  paid  to  tbe 
problems  of  a  wide  suffrage.  The  separation 
of  powers  is  held  In  no  high  esteem.  The 
members  of  the  legislature  regard  it  as  natu- 
ral and  fitting  not  only  that  they  should 
control  the  particular  actions  of  adminis- 
trative officials,  but  that  they  themselves 
should  hold  some  of  the  most  important 
positions  In  the  administration.  Naturally, 
neither  Navy  nor  civil  offlcials  have  yielded 
fully  to  local  demands  on  this  point." 

Let  me  repeat,  the  above  quotation  Is  from 
an  independent  student  of  public  affairs  of 
conditions  he  observed  in  the  Islands  16 
years  ago.  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  Improve 
the  executive-legislative  relationships,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  do  so  in  the  knowledge 
that  government  in  the  islands  will  never 
be  a  total  success  until  both  branches  of  the 
government  recognize  that  they  must  work 
harmoniously  on  principles  and  objectives 
regardless  of  individual  differences  on  im- 
mediate approaches  to  these  problems.  I  am 
sure  that  the  municipal  councils  of  tha 
Islands  also  recognize  this  problem.  I  am 
convinced  that,  as  neither  branch  of  tbe 
government  can  be  right  always,  there  must 
be  some  common  groxind  on  which  we  can 
meet  to  eliminate  the  differences  and  con- 
fusions of  the  past. 

In  approaching  this  objective,  however,  I 
cannot  sacrifice  the  principle  which  has  been 
tbe  bedrock  of  the  present  administration, 
$bat  too  many  palliatives  and  too  many  ben- 


efits serve  only  as  diversionary  to  the  main 
objective  of  economic  sufficiency,  self-sup- 
port, and  self -dependence.  I  must  continue 
to  hold  that  even  though  Congress  may  as- 
sist us  In  the  return  of  the  internal  revenue 
taxes,  the  Islanders  themselves  must  furnish 
the  enterinlse,  the  Incentive,  the  hard  work, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  will  Insure  the  suc- 
cess of  a  program  to  improve  the  economio 
stability  of  the  Islands,  with  the  govern- 
ment fumlahlng  the  stlmtilus  through  the 
wise  and  effective  use  of  appropriations  for 
governmental  operations.  Real  progress  can- 
not be  attained,  however,  until  our  cltlzena 
in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before  shall  par- 
ticipate in  their  government  by  f\illy  exer- 
cising the  franchise  privileges  In  order  to 
bring  about  a  radical  Improvement  in  the 
political  organization  of  the  Islands. 

The  municipal  coxincils  and  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  Virgin  Islands  have,  during 
the  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  organic 
act  in  1036,  enacted  much  important 
legislation  designed  to  imiirove  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
islands.  Among  the  most  significant  of 
these,  which  are  now  on  our  statute  books, 
are  minimum-wage  and  maxlmum-boxir 
laws,  workmen's  compensation  laws,  home- 
stead acts,  and  antidiscrimination  acts,  uni- 
form sanitary  codes,  bousing  and  redevelop- 
ment laws,  totirlst-development  laws,  merit 
system  policies,  municipal  retirement  acts, 
and  labor-relation  laws.  Unfortunately, 
however,  tbe  two-party  system  of  political 
organization  has  not  been  developed  in  the 
islands.  This  has  resulted  in  our  rapidly 
growing  communities  In  the  lack  of  that  bal- 
ancing Influence  which  is  essential  to  sustain 
the  effective  legislative  processes  of  a  demo- 
cratic lawmaking  body.  Tlie  absence  of 
Clearly  defined  political  opposition  on  Issues 
within  the  legislative  halls  of  the  island* 
has  been  a  distinct  deterrent.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  formation  of  the  two- 
party  system  will  be  carried  out  before  the 
general  election  in  November  this  year,  and 
that  every  eligible  person  will  register  td 
vote  In  that  election. 

As  I  close  my  review  of  2  years  of  progress 
In  some  fields  and  of  frustration  In  others, 
I  again  seek  to  draw  some  comfort  from  the 
experience  of  history.  It  was  my  great  pleas- 
ure recently  to  participate  in  island-wide 
acclamation  of  the  good  works  of  tbe  late 
Oov.  Paul  If.  Pearson.  Tet  here  is  what 
Luther  H.  Evans  had  to  say  about  publio 
opinion  on  Governor  Pearson's  administra- 
tion in  1936:  "The  attitude  of  most  of  the 
classes  in  the  islands  toward  tbe  continuance 
of  the  Pearson  administration  recently  dem- 
onstrated the  captious  and  fickle  nature  of 
public  opfnion.  Nearly  all  the  local  leaden 
for  some  time  advocated  the  withdrawal  of 
Oovernor  Pearson,  yet  tbey  favored  many 
of  his  works." 

Mj  friends,  these  Islands  are  my  home. 
They  will  continue  to  be  my  home  and  the 
home  of  my  family  even  after  my  retire- 
ment from  the  public  service.  It  is  to  my 
interest,  therefore,  to  perform  my  Job  con- 
scientiously because  I  shall  have  no  escape 
from  the  consequences.  So  long  as  Ood  gives 
me  strength  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  desires  to  keep  me  in  this  offloe,  I 
shall  continue  to  dedicate  my  life  to  tha 
public  good.  My  reward  Is  a  clear  conscience, 
as  well  as  the  great  number  of  substantial 
public  improvements  which  we  can  see 
springing  up  all  around  us,  if  we  but  care 
to  look  through  the  forests  and  see  tha 
trees. 

I  gratefully  express  my  appreciation  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  loyal  support  and  to 
the  great  majority  of  tbe  people  of  tbe  is- 
lands who  have  given  me  friendly  coopera- 
tion during  my  many  ye&ra  of  public  service. 
I  ask  Almighty  Ood  to  help  us  all  In  our 
dally  work,  making  It  tbe  source  of  our  en- 
noblement and  the  instrument  of  a  higher 
life,  so  that  we  may  fulfill  more  faittifully 
the  high  responalbilities  the  public  service 


lays  upon  us.     With  Ood's  help  we   shall 
defeat  defeatism. 

Concluding,  let  me  quote  from  William' 
Cullcn  Bryant: 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again 
Tbe  eternal  years  of  Ood  are  hers. 
But   Xrror,  wounded,   writhes   with   pain. 
And  dlea  amcng  hie  worthlpera." 


NatiMal  Cofrcct  P$$tiir«  Week  aid  Um 
Role  of  tW  Qiiropractk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  HOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATSB 
Friday.  March  2t,  19S2 

Ur.  LANDER.  Bfr.  President,  aU  of 
iis  are  increasingly  aware  of  tbe  de- 
sirability of  reducing  ill  health  to  a  min- 
imum. We  are  less  keenly  aware,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  €xtent  to  which  bad  posture 
habits  are  responsible  for  poor  healtb. 
and  of  the  degree  to  which  It  could  be 
reduced  if  all  of  us  were  taught  from 
childhood  to  sit.  to  stand,  and  to  wallc 
as  nature  Intended  us  to  do. 

Each  year  the  National  Chlropraetle 
Association,  an  organization  devoted  to 
professional  advancement  and  high  eth- 
ical standards,  sponsors  National  Correct 
Posture  Week  during  tbe  first  week  of 
Bfay.  This,  as  the  NatiooAl  Chiropractic 
AasociaUon  puts  i^,  is  "A  week  devoted  to 
reminding  Americans  that  long  life  and 
sound  health  demand  correct  posture." 
None  of  us  can  quarrel  with  the  purpose 
or  the  results  of  this  national  campaign, 
which  is  a  public-service  program  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Chiropractic 
Association. 

National  Correct  Posture  Week  is  % 
significant  contribution  to  national 
health  and  welfare.  Active  participation 
by  everyone  can  bring  nothing  but  good. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rccoso  an  article  prepared  by  Dr.  Em- 
mett  J.  Murphy,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
director  of  public  relations  of  the  Na- 
tional Chiropractic  Association,  in  which 
he  discusses  in  detail  National  Posture 
Week  and  the  role  of  chiropractic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoio. 
as  follows: 

Ck>OD  POSTUBZ.  OOOD  HZALTH 

(By  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy,  director  of  public 

relations.    National    Chiropractic    AmocIa- 

tion,  Washmgton,  D.  C.) 

National  Correct  Posture  Week,  sponsored 
annually  from  May  1  through  May  7  by  the 
National  Chiropractic  Association,  is  the 
time  when  chiropractors  use  every  means  of 
publicity  to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
primary  aim  of  chiropractic:  To  contribute 
to  national  health  and  welfaris  by  improving 
individual  posttire. 

Chiropractors  believe,  preach,  and  practice 
that  good  posture  and  good  health  go  to- 
gether. 

In  that  belief  we  are  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  every  branch  of  the  healing  arta. 

The  first  thing  our  armed  services  teacb  re- 
cruits Is  how  to  stand  tall,  sit  tall,  sleep  tall, 
think  tall.  The  training  manuals  of  every 
branch  of  service  stress  correct  pasture  ■•  a 
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to  phyileal.  mental,  and  emotional 
well-being. 

Among  the  purely  ctvlllaa  agencies  of  tbe 
Federal  Government  which  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  long  campaign  to  m»^» 
the  American  public,  at  every  age-level,  pos- 
ture conscious,  may  be  mentioned:  The  De- 
partment of  AgricuLlture:  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency:  the  E>epartment  of  Labor;  tbe 
Department  of  tbe  Interior.  The  ChUdren's 
Bureau  and  the  Women's  Bureau  have  pub- 
lished numerous  pamphlets  and  leaflets 
stressing  the  value  of  correct  posture  for 
children  and  for  adults. 

The  White  House  Conferences  oo  Child 
Health  have  consistently  recognised  the  im- 
mense value  of  correct  poeture  In  the  rearing 
of  healthy  chUdren. 

Tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a 
pamphlet  called  Poeture  In  Housework 
which  oould  be  and  should  be  used  as  a 
manual  by  all  participants  in  National  Cor- 
rect Posture  Week.  Tbe  WAC  field  iir«»«ii«i 
on  physical  training  and  tbe  Navy's  ''Figura- 
tively Speaking:  A  Handbook  for  Cadet 
Nurses"  are,  similarly,  largely  devoted  to  good 
posture. 

WHAT  IS  GOOD  rosTuax 

Good  posture  la  more  than  ataadtng 
straight. 

Good  posture  ii  that  position  of  the  body 
in  any  activity  in  which  all  of  Its  parts  are 
working  effectively  and  with  proper  balance, 
ease,  and  comfort. 

In  the  famoua  book,  Heleaae  from  Nervous 
Tension,  Dr.  Harold  Fink,  the  author,  pre- 
scribes speciflc  postural  exercises  and  general 
rules  of  good  posttire  to  relieve  neiu-otio  ten- 
sions and  to  enable  body  and  mind  to  relax 
together  for  good  emotional  health. 

Medical  and  chiropractic  authorities,  pub- 
lic health  workers,  nurses,  psychiatrists,  the 
armei  eervloes,  specialists  in  Industrial  rela- 
tlODa,  pediatricians,  nurses  every  spokesman 
of  every  branch  of  human  endeavor  haa 
agreed  for  hundreds  of  years  that  correct 
posture  is  one  of  the  most  important  paths 
to  good  general  health. 

Tet  the  race  of  man  continues  to  sag, 
thereby  not  only  decreasing  efficiency,  but 
destroying  the  Intrinsic  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  human  body  and  Its  mental  and  emo- 
tional potential. 

Tier  Tuua  mjsiubb 

Oood  poatme  to  a  remit  of  holding  your 
body  In  a  balanced  poaitton.  The  easiest 
way  to  attain  it  U  to  think  of  an  imaginary 
line  running  (side  view)  from  the  tip  of  tbe 
skull  through  your  neck,  shoulders,  hips, 
knees,  and  inatepa.  When  the  head  Is  bent 
forward,  the  abdomen  thrust  out,  or  the  back 
bent,  the  line  of  gravity  is  shifted,  and  a 
strain  placed  on  musdea  to  keep  the  body 
from  falling. 

To  test:  Stand  with  back  to  wall  with  head, 
heels,  shoulders,  and  calves  of  legs  touching 
it,  hands  by  sides.  Flatten  hollow  of  back 
by  pressing  buttocks  down  against  the  wall. 
Space  at  back  of  waist  should  not  be  greater 
than  the  thickness  of  your  hand. 

Stand  facing  close  to  wall,  palms  of  hands 
touching  front  of  thighs.  If  chest  touches 
wall  flrst,  your  posture  is  p>robably  excel- 
lent: or  at  least  good;  if  head  touches  first. 
It  Is  only  fair;  if  abdomen  touches  first,  your 
posture  Is  really  bad.  and  you  should  see  a 
chiropractor. 

•TAlfOIMO 

When  you  itand  straight  your  head  should 
be  balanced  and  erect.  Your  shoulders  are 
relaxed  and  low;  your  chest  is  held  high. 
Tour  lower  back  should  curve  to  Just  a  slight 
degree.  Tour  abdomen  should  be  flat.  Have 
your  kneea  straight  but  not  stiff  and  feel 
your  weight  In  the  outer  borders  of  yotur  feet. 

sxTTma 
Yoa  ahould  alt  with  your  feet  flat  on  the 
floor.    Do  not  alump  In  a  chair,  but  keep 
your  back  straight  and  your  abdomen  flat. 
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As  in  standing,  your  head  should  be  ereol 
and  well  balanced.  When  you  lean  forward, 
lean  from  the  blpa,  not  from  the  waist. 

WAI.KIIta 

Movement  should  start  at  the  hlpe.  Tour 
head  and  upper  part  of  your  body  should  re- 
main at  right  angles  to  the  ground.  Swing 
your  arms  freely.  Look  ahead,  never  down. 
Point  your  toes  straight  ahead.  Knees  should 
be  relaxed  and  free. 

XATiOMAL  ooaaacT  postuss  wxnc  SNooaaKD  ar 

SCANT   OmCIALS 

without  the  wholehearted  cooperation  ot 
the  American  people.  National  Correct  Poe- 
tuxt  Week  would  be  a  meaningless  phrase. 

It  is  the  wonderful  assistance  of  school 
teachers  and  school  authorities,  of  State  leg- 
Islatures.  of  governors  and  mayors,  of  Mem- 
ben  of  the  United  Stntes  Congress,  and  of 
the  people  themselves  that  has  made  Na- 
tional Correct  Poeture  Week  an  increasingly 
Important  observance  in  the  United  States. 

Every  year  more  and  more  offlcials  at  the 
city  and  State  level  proclaim  Its  observance 
ofllclally;  a  public  resolution  is  pending  in 
the  Congress  which  would  give  it  official  sta- 
tus by  proclamation  of  the  President. 

The  active  members  of  the  National  Chiro- 
practic Association  lead  in  observance  of 
National  Correct  Posttire  Week,  because  the 
science  of  chiropractic  is  dedicated  to  tlM 
elimination  of  poatural  faults  which  rob 
human  beings  of  the  health  they  shotild  have. 

WHAT  IS  THI  BCIKNCX  OF  CHnOPtACTIC? 

Chiropractic  (pronounced  ki-ro-prak-tic) 
Is  a  system  of  treatment  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  tbe  nerve  system  controls  all  other 
systems  and  aU  physiological  functions  of  the 
human  body;  that  interference  with  the 
nerve  control  of  these  sjrstems  Impairs  their 
function  and  Induces  disease  by  rendering 
the  body  leas  resistant  to  infection  or  to 
other  causes. 

The  chiropractor  adjusts,  by  manipulation, 
the  atructures  of  the  body,  especially  thoee 
of  the  spinal  coliunn,  to  restore  normal 
nerve  function. 

KIBTOaiCAI. 

Tbe  prlndplea  upon  which  the  science  of 
chiropractic  is  based  can  be  traced  to  the 
earUest  pbysidans  of  antiquity.  They  were 
known  and  practiced  by  Hippocrates,  tbe 
father  of  OMdlclne  (460-870  B.  C),  by  Oalen 
(A.  D.  130-aoO),  and  other  noted  physicians 
ot  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Lost  for  centuries,  the  principles  of  this 
system  of  practice  were  rediscovered  by  Dr. 
Daniel  David  Palmer  in  1886  and  named 
"chiropractic,"  a  composite  of  the  Greek 
words  "chelr"  and  "praktikos,"  meaning 
done  by  hand. 

The  basic  obaervatlons  upon  which  this 
system  of  practice  is  built  have  been  success- 
fully spplied  for  67  years.  Its  basic  princi- 
ples are  accepted  by  the  moet  eminent  scien- 
tists, among  them  being  doctors  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  professors  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  chemists,  and  physicists. 

The  remarkable  effectiveness  of  this  meth- 
od in  treating  disease  has  won  for  chiroprac- 
tic a  permanent  place  in  the  famUy  of  health 
sciences. 

soops  or  PKAcnci 

The  chiropractor  is  engaged  In  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  disease  and  in  the 
promotion  of  pubUc  health  and  welfare. 

Chiropractors  are  thoroughly  trained  In  all 
methods  of  diagnosis.  In  addition,  the  chiro- 
practor has  the  advantage  of  being  trained 
to  understand  the  slgniflcance  of  structural 
maladjustments  which  are  always  preaent  In 
disease.  His  trained  hands  equip  him  ad- 
mirably for  this  most  important  and  difllcult 
part  of  the  art  of  diagnoals. 

Tbe  practice  of  chiropractic  has  proved  to 
be  appllcabU  to  a  wide  variety  of  diseases. 
Chiropractic  recognlBes  the  importance  of 
hygienk  and  sanitation  as  well  as  the  factors 
of  luecUon.  fatigue,  tratuna,  and  occupa- 


tional haaarda  In  the  cause  of  disease.  Eser. 
else,  nutrition,  p\ire  food,  air,  water,  rest, 
and  ccmmon  sense  pUy  aa  large  a  part  In 
chlropractio  as  in  other  forms  of  practice 
The  rapid  acceptance  of  this  science  has 
been  due  m  a  large  measure  to  the  beneficial 
reeulta  obtained  in  difficult  cases. 

SFTTAT.TItED  nnjW  OT  PaACnCB 

Although  most  chiropractors  maintain  a 
general  practice,  and  a  substantial  number 
Include  physical  therapy  in  their  scope,  there 
Is  ample  opportunity  In  chiropractic  for  the 
development  of  specialties. 

A  large  and  growing  number  of  practition- 
ers devote  their  entire  practice  to  chiroprac- 
tic roentgenology.  This  means  that  they 
take  X-ray  pictures  and  interpret  them  for 
general  practitioners. 

For  those  whose  talents  and  interests 
qualify  them  there  is  an  opportunity  to  teach 
and  do  reaearch  work.  The  profession  needs 
trained  men  and  women  to  further  investiga- 
tions, to  ctdlect  data  and  to  conduct  the 
scientific  development  of  chiropractic  ki*3wl. 
edge.  Chiropractic  teachers  are  needed  to 
carry  out  the  programs  of  tbe  chiropractic 
colleges.  t«««.i«. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  young 
doctors  to  associate  themselves  in  genma 
practice  with  well  established  practitioners 
on  a  salary  or  income-sharing  basis.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  staff  assistants  in 
chiropractic  hospitals  and  sanitaria. 

There  are  some  chiropractic  doctors  in 
toe  foreign  mission  field.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  denominations  are  sending  reli- 
gious missionaries  to  chiropractic  collecea 
for  training. 

WOMSN  IN  CHnuvsAcnc 
Women  comprise  18  percent  of  the  chiro- 
practors in  practice.  This  is  13  percent  more 
than  are  In  medicine,  16  percent  more  than 
In  dentistry.  8  percent  more  than  in  optom- 
etry, and  16  percent  more  than  in  law.  This 
strikingly  proves  that  women  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  advantages  chiropractic  offers 
as  a  career. 

Women  are  admitted  to  aU  chiropractic 
colleges  and  the  profession  welcomes  them. 
Chiropractic  offers  unusually  attractive  op- 
portunities for  women.  These  opportunities 
are  inherent  m  the  character  of  the  services  * 
rendered  by  the  chiropractor. 

Many  women  prefer  to  go  to  one  of  their 
own  sex  for  chiropractic  attention.  The 
care  of  children  is  especially  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  woman  chiropractor.  Thus  she 
may  specialize  in  gynecology  and  pedi- 
atrics— the  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

There  are  attractive  opportunities  for 
women  chiropractors  who  prefer  to  associate 
themselves  with  another  chiropractor  or  with 
aanitarlums  as  assistants  or  X-ray  techni- 
cians. The  compensation  for  such  services 
is  higher  than  in  many  other  women's  occu- 
pations. Not  the  least  of  these  Is  the  great 
Joy  which  comes  to  those  who  combat  disease 
and  alleviate  human  suffering. 

SBOOKO  LABOX8T  PBORSSION  JSf  BXALIHO 

Chiropractic,  as  an  organized  professional 
body,  is  67  years  old.  and  now  ranks  as  the 
second  largest  healing  profeaslon. 

Licensed  by  law  in  44  States,  District  of 
Colimibia,  HawaU,  Alaaka,  and  seven  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  there  are  some  23,000  chiro- 
practors in  tbe  United  States  (against  a  pop- 
ulaUon  of  165,000,000)  and  660  In  Canada 
(against  a  population  of  12,000,000). 

Chiropractic  is  an  established  but  growing 
and  dynamic  profeaelon,  which  has  adopted 
high  professional  standards  and  ethics 
tlirougfa  foro^l  action  ot  the  National  Chiro- 
practic Association. 

Officials  of  the  National  Chiropractic  ft  sen 
elation  beUeve  it  to  be  the  most  democratlo 
professional  body  In  the  United  Statea.  It 
employs  no  sanctions  of  legal  or  econOBilo 
force  against  nonmembers  and  aUlses  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  professional  unity  through 
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education  and  in  a  manner  disciissed  and 
approved  by  the  national  membership. 

According  to  the  1950  censiis,  there  is  in 
the  United  States  1  nur83  to  every  371  people; 
1  lawyer  to  every  742  people;  1  medical  doc- 
tor to  every  800  people;  1  dentist  to  every 
1^78  people:  1  chiropractor  to  every  7,000 
people. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  every  chiro- 
practic college  Is  enrolled  to  capacity,  with 
a  long  waiting  list  of  applicants  and  a  large 
expansion  program  in  plant  and  faculty  fa- 
cilities is  under  way. 

rotn-TTAB  couasK  is  standasd  roa  chixo- 

PRACnC    EDUCATION 

Chiropractic  colleges  are  required  to  give 
4.000  academic  hours  In  a  standard  4 -year 
course  to  obtain  accredited  ratings  from  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Standards  of  the 
National  Chiropractic  Association.  A  basic 
course  of  4.400  hours  Is  recommended. 

The  curriculum  and  hours  of  study  parallel 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  for  class  A  schools. 

Up  to  a  years  of  preprofesslonal  (college) 
education  is  required  by  State  chiropractic 
laws  of  licensure.  A  large  percentage  of 
students  entering  approved  chiropractic  col- 
leges today  have  college  degrees. 

CHiaOPKACTIC    COMPAKEO    WITH    OTBXa 
PROFESSIONS 

In  every  way  chiropractic,  as  a  healing  pro- 
fession, compares  favorably  with  other  pro- 
fessions. 

Sound  chiropractic  education  is  encour- 
aged not  only  by  the  National  Council  on 
Education  of  the  National  Chiropractic  Aa- 
■oclatlon  but  also  by  the  student  loan  fund 
and  other  devices  designed  to  provide  aid 
for  gifted  students.  Chiropractic  education 
has  a  lower  gross  cost  than  that  of  other 
professions,  but  average  incomes  for  practi- 
tioners fall  Into  tbe  median  group  of  all 
jtrofessions. 

BASIC  cTTKaicm.nic 
The  following  typical  or  basic  curricultun 
for  approved  chiropractic  colleges  is  based  on 
the  National  Chiropractic  Association  code 
for  a  minimum  of  4,000  hovirs  In  a  4-year 
course: 

Hours 
Anatomy,  including  embryology  and 

histology _...__.._ ^. 740 

Physiology  240 

Biochemistry 180 

Pathology  and  bacteriology .      630 

Public  health,  sanitation,  hygiene 160 

Practice  of  chiropractic  (principles 
and  technique,  neurology  and  psy- 
chiatry, pediatrics,  dermatology  and 
syphilology,  urology,  ophthamology, 
otolaryngology,  first  aid  and  minor 

surgery,  roentgenology) . 1,960 

Obstetrics  and  gynecolog7_________      aoo 

Total 4.  000 

VrmiANS    STUDT    CHISOPKACnC 

Under  legislation  enacted  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  Putlic  Acts  16  and  346,  free 
postwar  schooling  is  given  to  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  been  disabled  or 
whoee  education  has  been  Interrupted  by 
entrance  into  service.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  made  similar  provisions  for 
Its  vete.'ans. 

During  the  years  following  World  War  I 
t'  e  United  States  Veterans"  Administration 
and  the  Canadian  Rehabilitation  Board  paid 
for  the  education  and  subsistence  of  hun- 
dreds of  trainees  in  chiropractic  colleges. 
There  are  a  large  nxwiber  of  veterans  of 
World  War  II  being  trained  in  chiropractic 
colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Canadian  Rehabilitation  Board. 

THIRTT-TWO    ICHXION    PATTKNTS 

It  la  estimated  that  33,000.000  patients 
from  all  walks  of  life  have  enjoyed  the  health 


benefits  of  chiropractic  treatment  during  the 
past  half  centiiry,  and  that  some  3.000.000 
new  patients  receive  chiropractic  care  for  the 
first  time  each  year. 

Maintaining  the  mechanical  integrity  of 
the  body  free  from  spinal  defects  and  pos- 
tural distortions,  in  keeping  with  chiroprac- 
tic principles,  is  the  first  requisite  of  health 
procedure.  Good  nutrition,  pure  water,  fresh 
air,  moderate  exercise,  and  relaxing  rest  and 
sleep  are  other  essentials.  The  importance 
of  establishing  normal  nerve  function  in 
order  that  bodily  organs  may  function  nor- 
mally is  now  recognlBed  as  a  most  sensible 
and  scientific  procedure  by  millions  of  per- 
sons throughout  the  world,  who  now  enjoy 
good  health  as  a  result. 

The  practice  of  chiropractic  is  as  broad  as 
the  nervous  system,  which  controls  all  the 
organs,  glands,  and  tissues  of  the  body. 
Therefore,  manipulative  treatment  and  spe- 
cific adjustment  are  applicable  to  a  wide 
variety  of  diseases  which  affect  the  htmian 
body  and  mind. 

HXALTR   RESTORATION 

As  the  facts  become  known  through  favor- 
able experience,  increasing  numbers  of  people 
are  turning  to  doctors  of  chiropractic  for 
health  restoration  and  maintenance.  They 
are  learning  that  chiropractors  are  the  best 
family  physicians  to  consxUt  in  time  of 
physical  dlfflculty.  Doctors  of  chiropractic 
are  physicians  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
•Ince  they  teach  as  well  as  heal.  In  their 
practice. 

It  matters  not  whether  a  doct<»:  is  known 
•imply  as  chiropractor,  doctor  of  chiropractic, 
or  chiropractic  physician,  he  baa  become  the 
respected  and  trusted  family  physician  to 
increasing  numbers  of  persons  as  they  have 
learned  that  he  does  offer  sound,  sensible 
advice  on  the  maintenance  of  health,  as  well 
as  relieving  a  myriad  of  modem-day  illneaset 
and  accidental  injuries,  due  to  Xh»  streaMs 
and  strains  of  everyday  living. 

OmCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  TRS  PROFXBSIOIf 

The  National  Chiropractic  Association  was 
established  to  serve  the  professional  inter- 
ests of  chiropractic  physicians,  to  promote 
the  science  and  art  of  chiropractic  and  the 
betterment  of  public  health. 

Associated  with  it  In  these  purpoaes  ar« 
Chiropractic  Research  Foundation.  Inc.;  Na- 
tional Council  on  Education;  National  Coun- 
cil of  Hospital  and  Sanitaria;  National 
Council  of  Roentgenologists:  National 
Council  on  Physiotherapy;  National  Coun- 
cil on  Public  Health:  National  Council  on 
Psychotherapy;  Society  of  Military  Chiro- 
practors. 

OmCIAL  RXCOCNTnON 

The  chiropractic  profession  Is  justifiably 
proud  that  within  its  first  57  years  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  healing  profea- 
slons  in  the  world. 

Chiropractors  are  licensed  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  act  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  in  44  States,  Hawaii.  Alaska, 
and  most  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  by  acta 
of  legislatures. 

A  standard  4-year  course  of  study  is  re- 
quired in  chiropractic  colleges  approved  by 
the  National  Chiropractic  Association.  Up 
to  a  years  of  preliminary  college  education 
Is  required  by  some  States. 

The  United  States  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion authorized  and  financed  chiropractic 
education  for  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and 

n. 

Recognition  of  a  statement  of  alckneaa 
signed  by  a  chiropractor  la  given  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Recognition  of  chiropractic  in  sick-leave 
certification  is  given  by  the  United  States 
Civil   Service   Commission. 

Over  S23  Insurance  oompanlea  reoognlas 
claims  for  service  to  policyholders  rendered 
by  chlropractora. 


Students  from  foreign  countries  are  ad- 
mitted outside  of  quota  by  United  States  Im- 
migration authorities  for  the  purpoas  of 
studying  chiropractic. 

Tbe  American  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
passed  resolutions  at  their  national  conven- 
tlona  requesting  the  VA  to  furnish  chiro- 
practic to  veterans. 

The  Colorado  State  Indlutrial  Commission 
has  Issued  a  directive  that  all  low-back  com- 
pensation cases  be  referred  first  to  a  chiro- 
practor. 

An  increasing  numl>er  of  business  and  In- 
dustrial corporations  are  providing  chiro- 
practic services  for  those  of  their  employees 
who  so  desire  them. 

THIS  IS  SAO  roBTxnm 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  what 
good  posture  is,  bow  desirable  good  poaturs 
ts,  arid  how  to  recognize  It. 

It  Is  equally  valuable  to  recognize  bad 
posture. 

Dr.  Margaret  J.  Schmidt,  of  Seattle.  Wash., 
a  practicing  chiropractor  of  wide  reputation 
and  who  is  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women  Chiropractors,  writing  in  Health- 
ways,  a  magazine  published  by  the  National 
Chiropractic  Association  for  laymen,  says: 

"Now  let  us  observe  the  faulty  poeture 
subject.  The  chest  is  sunken.  The  shoul- 
ders slump.  The  abdomen  protrudes.  The 
neck  usually  is  bent  forward.  The  head  ts 
tilted  back,  crowding  the  nerves  and  blood 
vessels  at  the  nape  of  tbe  neck.  This  Inter- 
feres with  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  brain.  The  arms  vuually  ars 
too  tense  or  too  limp  at  the  side. 

"The  whole  picture  may  be  one  of  weak- 
ness and  fatigue  because  faulty  posture  is 
caused  by  careleaenass.  weakness,  or  fatlgua. 
A  vicious  cycle  is  created." 

In  another  testis  of  Healthwayt,  Olenn  E 
Long  asserted  that  our  buildings  have  bet- 
ter care  than  our  bodies. 

Much  of  the  diaeaae,  disfunction,  and 
misery  of  thU  world  could  be  eliminated  by 
correcting  postural  faults  which  already  have 
developed,  and  by  preventing  their  formation 
In  oxir  children. 

National  Correct  Posture  Week  is  designsd 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  people  each 
year,  in  a  dramaUc  way  In  a  short  period 
of  Ume,  the  value  of  good  posture  and  the 
reckless  extravagance.  In  terms  of  illness,  lost 
wages,  lost  production,  of  bad  posture. 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  chiropractic  cam- 
paign for  good  posture  goes  on  uncessingly. 
Tour  chiropractor  U  trained  to  help  you. 
by  chiropractic  treatment,  and  by  prescrib- 
ing proper  diet.  rest,  and  exercises. 

Many  people — perhaps  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple— who  suiTer  from  the  results  of  bad  pos- 
ture can  cure  themselves  tluough  exercise, 
rest,  and  diet;  but  your  chiropractor  Is  al- 
ways a  friend  in  need. 


A  Tboof ht  for  All  of  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESBNTATTVXS 

Friday.  March  28.  19S2 

Mr.  McGregor.    Iti.  speaker,  you 

earn  more,  but  it  does  not  go  as  far. 
Even  If  an  American  has  doubled  his  in- 
come in  the  past  dozen  years,  he  Is  worM 
off  today  because  of  high  taxes  and  In- 
flatioa  The  following  figures  show  the 
Impact  of  increased  Federal  income  tax 
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almost  doubled  cost  of  living  on  a 
married  couple  with  two  children: 
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The  tax  outlook  also  points  out  that 
the  higher  a  man's  income  rises  through 
pay  Increues.  the  fastcT  his  Uxes  rise 
too.  If  a  $4.000-a-year  man  gets  a  10- 
percent  raise,  he  keeps  only  $320  of  a 
$400  raise;  a  $5.000-a-year  man  keeps 
only  $400  or  a  $500  raise;  and  a  $10,000- 
a-year  man  keeps  only  $779  of  a  $1,000 
raise. 

The  following  table  shows  evenrone 
pays  beary  taxes — not  Just  a  few  rich 
people.  The  table  gives  the  percentage 
of  total  Income  paid  out  in  taxes— Ind- 
eral. State,  and  local— by  persons  in 
various  Income  brackets: 
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The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
alone,  starting  in  the  new  fiscal  year 
next  July  1,  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $6.- 
150.000.000.  This  is  nearly  twice  the 
coat  of  all  Government  expenditures  25 
years  ago.  It  Is  time  for  all  of  us  to  stop 
and  think 


Kevinr  of  Wool  Tariff  by  the  Treaswy 
Departmcat  and  Tariff  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  RKkCARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMuro 
Of  THX  SSNATB  OP  THB  UMITCD  STATES 

Friday.  March  28. 1$52 

Mr.  O'MAMONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  state- 
ment Issued  by  me  today  dealing  with 
an  active  review  being  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  Tariff  Com- 
mission of  the  wool  tariff  In  response  to 
my  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
OMnt  was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the 
R>oo».  as  follows: 


Wool  Taxht  Umai  Acnvs  Rcnrw  bt  Thab- 

u«T  AKD  Taanv  OoaanasioN  n«  Roponss 

TO  ScNATOB  O'IiCabontt's  RsQuaar 

Senator  Jobmpu  C.  OIlARomcT,  Democrat. 

0*    Wyoming,    today    issued    the   following 

statement : 

"The  United  States  Tartff  Oommlasion.  to 
which  I  have  appealed  to  review  the  practices 
of  foreign  governme-it«  aimed  at  evading 
American  wool  tsrUTs,  has  now  undertaken 
an  Immediate  study.  The  purpose  Is  to 
obtain  full  information  with  respect  to  the 
attempt  to  export  wool  and  wool  products 
into  the  United  States  at  prices  below  those 
at  which  American  producers  can  operate. 

•Xast  month  I  called  a  meeting  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  consider  the  problem  and  on 
Febriiary  21  sent  a  letter  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  John  S.  Graham  urging 
that  countervailing  duties  be  imposed  on 
imports  of  wool  from  countries  which  sub- 
sidize exports  into  this  country.  This  letter 
was  signed  by  25  Members  of  the  Hoxise  and 
Senate. 

••Secretary  Graham  personally  assured  me 
that  the  application  of  countervailing  duties 
would  be  given  reconsideration  and  on  March 
8  so  advised  me  by  letter. 

••J  laid  the  problem  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission pointing  out  the  widespread  danger 
to  American  industry  which  would  result 
unless  our  Government  counteracts  the 
multiple  exchange  practices  through  which 
foreign  governments  provide  Ixiuntles  to  their 
own  producers  and  manufacturers.  I  am 
now  In  receipt  of  a  formal  letter  from  Chair- 
man Ryder  in  which  be  asBures  me  that — 
"  The  Commission  will,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, supply  you  with  a  report  describing  the 
multiple  exchange  practices  employed  by 
South  American  countries,  principally  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay,  in  the  exportation  of  wool 
and  wool  products  and.  so  far  as  practicabls, 
analyse  the  effects  of  these  practices.'  " 

MeanwbUe.  I  have  initiated  conferences 
with  tariir  and  economic  experts  to  develop 
the  full  story  upon  which  I  am  confident 
early  action  to  safeguard  American  industry 
can  be  anticipated. 

The  full  t«xt  of  Chairman  Ryder's  letter  Is 
attached. 

The  foregoing  Is  the  third  step  In  the  pro- 
gram which  I  initiated  last  fall  through  a 
study  of  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
domestic  production  of  wool.  This  study 
was  undertaken  because  It  seems  to  me  neces- 
sary to  prevent  this  country  from  becoming 
wholly  dependent  upon  foreign  sotjroes  of 
supply. 

The  first  step  was  the  fUlng  c€  Senate 
Document  No.  100  on  Increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  domestic  wool.  The  second  was  the 
appeal  to  Secretary  Brannan  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Olifahoney  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  which  author- 
ises the  Department  to  support  wool  prices 
from  60  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Conferences 
with  Secretary  Brannan  were  highly  success- 
ful and  he  Is  about  to  announce  a  loan  pro- 
gram at  tbe  maximum  rate,  namely  00  per- 
cent of  parity.  This  is  a  nonrecourse  loan. 
A  law  approved  June  28.  1950.  amends  ths 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  such  a  fash- 
ion as  to  enable  Secretary  Brannan  to  impnao 
a  fee  on  imported  goods  if  they  threaten  any 
agricultural  program.  Continued  importa- 
tions of  subsidized  wool  or  wool  products 
from  other  countries  Into  the  United  States 
would  af  course  have  this  effect  and  I  am 
urging  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  look 
Into  the  matter  Immediately. 

Takot   OoMiasnoir  CHAmiAN   Rma   Rb- 

■POMDS     PaVOBABLT     TO     O'MAHOWrr'S     R>- 

«mHT  Fob  ImnsnoAixoM  or  Woob  Taainr 

■VASIOKS 


The  Honorabls  Joam>H  C. 
United  States  Senate. 
Dkab  Sbtatos  O'Mabomst 
March  7  with  endosurss  of 


OlCaaoxBT, 

Tour  letter  of 
ooi  1  espuudenoo 


with  the  IVeasury  Department  has  had  caiw- 
ful  study  by  the  Commission.  In  yo\ir  letter 
you  ask  that  the  Commission  undertake  an 
Immediate  study  with  respect  to  all  the  prac- 
tices by  which  the  exportation  Into  the  Unit- 
ed states  of  wool  and  wool  products  originat- 
ing in  South  America  la  being  stimulated  in 
avoidance  of  United  States  tariff  duties  by 
South  Apierican  countries.  I  am  writing  in 
response  to  the  letter  and  to  the  suggestions 
you  made  in  my  conversation  with  you. 

The  Commission  will,  as  qiiickly  as  pos- 
sible, supply  you  with  a  report  describing  the 
multiple  exchange  practices  employed  by 
South  American  countries,  principally  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay,  in  the  exportation  of  wool 
and  wool  products  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
analyzing  the  effects  o*  these  practices.  This 
report  necessarily  will  be  based  upon  Infor- 
mation obtainable  from  trade  sources  in  the 
United  States  and  from  government  sources, 
especially  from  United  States  diplomatic  and 
consular  representetlves  regarding  multiple 
exchange  practices  in  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

In  addition  to  this  report  the  Commission, 
piirsuant  to  my  conversation  with  you.  is  pre- 
paring memorandtmas  for  you  with  respect 
to  two  instances  of  multiple  exchange  prac- 
tices which  were  employed  in  effecting  the 
exportation  to  the  United  Stotes  of  dutiable 
commodities  and  in  connection  with  which 
the  United  States  Imposed  countervailing 
duties.  The  first  relates  to  the  multiple 
currency  system  developed  xmder  the  Nazi 
regime  in  Germany.  The  second  relates  to 
the  multiple  exchange  procedure  used  in  re- 
cent years  by  Spain  In  the  exportation  of  al- 
monds to  the  United  States. 

To  make,  however,  a  more  comprehensive 
report,  involving  extensive  field  work  here 
and  probably  in  foreign  countries,  does  not 
appear  to  be  possible  at  this  time  in  view 
of  the  Commission's  reduced  staff  and  the 
pressure  of  other  work,  especially  escape 
claitse  investigations  (under  sec.  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951), 
Buch  Investigations  are  mandatory  under  the 
act  upon  appUcation  of  any  interested  party 
and  must  be  completed  within  a  specified 
time.  The  Commission  now  has  in  process 
12  escape  clause  investigations  and  new  ap- 
plications are  being  filed  at  an  increasing 
rate. 

In  this  connection  you  might  be  In- 
terested in  knowing  that  before  and  during 
World  War  n  the  Commission  regularly  op- 
erated with  a  staff  of  SOO  or  more.  Although 
the  demands  upon  the  Commission  have  sub- 
stantially Increased  since  then,  the  staff 
has  been  greatly  reduced  and  now  numbers 
a  bare  200.  Moreover,  if  the  independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill  for  1963  as  finally  en- 
acted ahould  provide  no  larger  i^ipropria- 
tlon  for  the  Tariff  Commission  than  carried 
In  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Commission  will  be  faced 
with  a  ftuther  substantial  reduction  In  staff 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  For  your  Infor- 
mation. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
mission's letter  to  Chairman  Matbakk,  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  on 
the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill. 

The  Commission  fully  realizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  its  statutory  obligation  "to  investi- 
gate the  operation  of  the  customs  laws,  in- 
cluding •  •  •  their  effect  upon  indtistrles 
and  labor  of  the  country."  Within  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  the  smallness  of  the  staff 
which  it  is  able  to  maintain  with  the  funds 
at  its  disposal,  the  Commission  is  doing  all 
that  It  can  to  carry  out  this  obligation.  It 
ahould  be  emphasised  in  this  connection  that 
the  Commission  cannot  continue  to  operate, 
as  It  has  this  year,  with  a  whoUy  Inade- 
quate staff  without  serious  effects  upon  tbe 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  Commission's 
work  as  well  as  upon  the  health  and  welfare 
of  its  staff. 

I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor> 
tunlty  you  gave  me  of  discussing  with  yott 
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th«  subject  of  multiple  exchange  rates  and 
related  matters.     If  tbere  Is  any  other  way 
In  which  the  Commission  can  assist  you,  I 
Should  be  glad  if  you  would  let  me  know. 
With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OSCAB  B.   Rtdxb, 
Chairman,  United  State* 

Tariff  Commission. 


Price  Stabilizatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  7.  ADDONIZIO 

or  NXW  JZRSET 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Friday,  March  28, 1952 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  issuance  of  the  Consumers 
Price  Index  for  February  1952  indicated 
that  we  have  begun  to  achieve  real  price 
Stabilization. 

The  lobbyists  for  higher  prices  and  for 
special  exceptions  for  special  industries 
seized  upon  this  opportunity  to  make 
renewed  demands  for  an  end  to  our  in- 
flation curbs. 

Fortunately,  our  majority  leader, 
John  W.  McCormack.  in  a  well-reasoned 
statement  to  the  press,  pricked  this  bub- 
ble by  pointing  out  that  prices  are  still 
too  high  for  most  Americans,  that  the 
end  of  price  rises  is  far  from  an  assured 
fact,  and  that  the  rise  has  been  arrested 
only  as  a  result  of  a  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic Government  program. 

As  usual,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  right.  This  afternoon  I 
observed  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics estimated  retail  prices  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  gone  up  6.2 
percent  during  the  period  from  Febru- 
ary 25  to  March  15.  This  is  a  sUght 
rise,  to  be  sure,  but  a  rise  nevertheless. 
According  to  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  price  level  for  these 
highly  important  commodities  is  now  at 
a  level  which  is  13.8  percent  above  that 
of  March  1951  a  year*  ago. 

Our  anti-inflation  program  has 
stopped  the  big  push  upward,  but  there 
are  still  some  factors  which  militate  for 
higher  prices  on  commodities  which  are 
very  important  to  the  American  people. 
Our  entire  anti-inflation  program,  in- 
cluding direct  price  controls,  is  still  very 
urgently  needed. 

All  of  this  helps  to  confirm  the  solemn 
warning  given  by  our  majority  leader 
a  week  ago  that  to  demolish  the  dikes 
against  inflation  at  this  time  would  be 
an  historic  folly.  His  words  are  so  sig- 
nificant that,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  Insert  them  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record: 

COKMKNT  or  How.   JOHW   W.    MCCOKMACK.    OF 

MASSACirasKTTs.  on  Consitmehs  Pric*  Indxz 
FOB  Pkbruakt  1063 

Our  vigorous  antl-lnflatlon  program  Is  be- 
ginning to  achieve  results.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  the  Consumers  Price  Index  for 
February  shows  a  slight  decline  of  0.0  of  1 
percent.  This  means  that  the  load  which 
the  consumer  has  had  to  carry  is  beginning 
to  ease  off.  Our  antl-lnflatlon  program  has 
arrested  the  upward  swing  of  prices  and  Is 
•lowly  bringing  them  back  to  decent  levels. 


Let  us  not  be  prematxire  In  our  self-con- 
gratulations. We  are  achieving  st^bUlza- 
tlon — yes.  But  we  are  achieving  it  at  a 
level  which  places  the  neoewitiea  of  Ufa 
beyond  the  reach  of  millions  of  Americans 
whose  Incomes  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
price  rises.  Price  levels  are  stUl  unfair  to 
fixed-Income  families:  School  teachers,  cler- 
gjrmen,  white-collar  workers,  veterans  living 
on  pensions  and  disability  allowances,  and 
scalor  citizens  Uvlng  on  savings  and  an- 
nuities. 

NO  TIMC  TO  ABANDON  milATION  CONTIOLS 

This  will  no  doubt  be  the  occasion  for  a 

loud  chorus  of  demands  to  kill  OPS.  It 
will  spark  hundreds  of  lobby  campaigns  for 
special  amendments  to  i»-oblblt  any  con- 
trols over  individual  products,  even  though 
their  prices  may  rise  seriously  in  the  future. 

This  is  no  time  to  talk  of  weakening  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  The  wolf  is  off  the 
front  porch,  but  he  may  stUl  be  lurking  In 
the  garden. 

We  know  not  what  dangers  lie  ahead. 

Some  factors  continue  to  militate  for 
higher  prices.  Increases  aUowed  under  the 
Capehart  amendment  have  already  resulted 
in  annual  price  increases  of  t800.000.000. 
The  tempo  of  military  production  has  yet 
to  reach  Its  peak. 

To  demolish  our  dikes  against  Inflation  at 
this  time  would  be  an  historic  foUy. 


Stop,  Look,  aad  Listen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28.  1952 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress will  soon  consider  President  Tru- 
man's new  budget  demand  of  $85,444,- 
000.000  for  1952-53.  Ohio's  share  of  this 
proposed  budget  will  be  $5,109,551,000. 
which  would  mean,  based  on  the  1950 
census,  a  State-wide  average  of  $643  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child. 

The  following  table  shows  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  each  county  in  the  Seven- 
teenth District  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  the 
per  capita  cost: 


County 

Estimated 

ooet  ol 

President 

Traman's 

proposed 

budget 

Per  capita 
cost 

Cost  for 

averajte 

famUy 

0(3 

Ashland 

•2i.s«a.ooo 
Mcsiaooo 

14,000,000 
8,S2B,000 

18,  mo,  000 

3«,3».000 
00,016.000 

MSS 

MO 
4S3 
444 
539 
514 
M« 

•l.OOB 

i.«ao 

1.386 
1.333 
1.587 
1.543 
1.M 

Coshooton   

Delaware 

Holmes 

Knox 

Licking 

Bichland 

If  this  proposed  budget  is  approved 
It  means  another  increase  in  taxes  for 
this  fiscal  year.  Further,  the  President 
has  said  the  budget  expenditures  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  July  1,  1953.  to  July  1, 
1954,  will  be  even  higher,  and  It  Is  ru- 
mored it  will  be  in  excess  of  $90,000,000,- 
000.  This  would  necessitate  an  addi- 
tional tax  for  the  fiscal  year  1954.  over 
and  above  the  Increase  necessary  for 
the  1953  budget. 

It  Is  time  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  and 
change  the  philosophy  of  spend  and 
spend  and  tax  and  tax. 


i. 


SUtement  of  WUIiaoi  F.  SolUraB,  Prcsi- 
dent.  National  Association  of  Cottoa 
Maiiofactiirer$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


OF 


rm 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  March  20. 1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  FlicoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Mr.  William  P.  Sul- 
livan, president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  before 
the  panel  of  the  Surplus  Manpower 
Committee  on  the  application  of  defense 
manpower  policy  No.  4  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry, March  27,  1952: 

The  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers is  an  association  of  cotton,  rayon, 
and  other  synthetic  fiber  textile  mills  located 
In  the  Northern  States  and  predominantly 
In  New  England  where  approximately  ao 
percent  of  the  capacity  of  the  Industry  Is 
located.  The  New  England  Industry  In  nor- 
mal times  employs  approximately  7S.000  per- 
sons In  100  mUls  In  the  production  of  broad 
woven  fabrics. 

The  directors  of  the  association  have  voted 
to  cooperate  with  procxirement  agendas. 
Government  offlclals,  and  others  interested 
In  developing  procedures  for  the  placing 
of  defense  contracU  In  New  England  cotton 
and  rayon  mills. 


STATxicnrr  or  rosmow 

Although  proponents  of  free  competition, 
the  New  England  mills  nevertheless  recog- 
nize that  an  unusual  emergency  presently 
exists.  The  mUls  are  aware  that  defense 
manpower  policy  No.  4  offers  no  long-run 
solution  to  the  New  England  textile  problem. 
The  present  procurement  policies,  however, 
aggravate  this  problem  and  amount  to  an 
unwise  discrimination  against  that  part  of 
the  industry  which  la  k>cat«d  in  New 
England. 

Because  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
labor  surplus  in  the  Industry  In  New  England 
and  because  of  the  threat  of  permanent  Io« 
of  textUe  skills  and  faculties.  It  U  In  the  pub- 
lie  Interest  to  promptly  apply  defense  man- 
power policy  No.  4  In  the  foUowlng  manner: 

Government  procurement  should  be  allo- 
cated to  New  England  mills  In  such  a  way 
that  they,  as  a  group,  would  receive  a  share 
of  Government  contracts  proportionate  to 
their  capacity  to  produce  the  fabrics  pur- 
chased by  the  Government. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  textile  Industry 
as  a  whole  Is  In  a  depressed  «ondltlon.  The 
greatest  concentration  of  \inemployment. 
however.  Is  In  New  England.  Although  an 
application  of  defense  manpower  policy  No. 
4  (»  a  geographical  area  basis  would  not 
have  a  major  effect  on  the  operation  of  the 
entire  Industry,  it  Is  nevertheless  the  posi- 
tion of  these  mills  that,  tmder  the  circum- 
stances, a  proportionate  share  of  Govern- 
ment business  is  the  most  equitable  way  of 
treating  a  dlfllctUt  situation. 

Procurement  allocated  to  New  icrtgimn^i 
Should  be  placed  through  competitive  bid- 
ding by  mills  within  the  area  or  by  negotU- 
tlon.    A  price  differential  wlU  be  neoeesery. 

KKASOirS 

1.  r»i«  nature  and  extent  of  unemployment 
in  New  England  cotton  and  rayon  mUlt 
(a)  Extent:  Unemployment  In  the  Hew 
England  cotton  and  rayon  mUls  la  more 
widespread  and  extensive  and  has  been  pro- 
longed over  a  greater  length  of  time  than 
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tmemployment  In  other  areas  of  the  textile 
t&dustry. 

PtyroUs  have  fallen  at  as  annual  rate 
of  •60.000.000  during  1951.  Approximately 
18.000  workers,  or  21  percent  of  the  working 
force,  are  without  any  form  of  employment. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  textUe  production 
workers  in  New  England  are  either  laid  off 
or  working  part  time. 

The  following  comparison  of  hours  and 
earnings  in  the  past  year  demonstrates  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation: 

Compmriacm  of  tumn  and  eaminya.  northern 
cotton  and  rayon  production  u>ork*n,  Jmn- 
uary  1951  wUh  January  1$S2 
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Exhibit  1  shows  that  unemployment  has 
prevailed  for  over  B  months. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  35  percent  of 
the  Mew  England  operatives  who  have  any 
work  at  all  are  working  leas  than  t  days  per 


Part-time  work — Production  vorhert  for  tha 
toeek  ending  Feb.  9,  1952 
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(See  exhibit  3.) 

Textile  mlU  unemployment  In  eertaln  lo- 
eaUttes  Is  eseeealve.  The  panel  Is  aware 
that  most  New  England  ooaunanlUes  that 
are  predominantly  textile  are  In  group  IV. 
Exhibit  4  shows  the  drop  In  employment 
for  theee  communities  between  January 
1061  and  January  1063. 

Unemployment  for  whi(^  unemployment 
Inaoranoe  Is  being  paid  In  key  textile  areas 
la  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island  is  shown  In  exhibits  t,  e, 
7.  8,  9,  and  10. 

The  effect  at  the  prolonged  unempJoyment 
In  New  England  textile  centers  has  been  to 
exhaust  the  unemployment  compensation 
beneOU  of  at  least  MJOOO  working  men  and 
women.  The  foUowlng  table  shows  the 
available  data  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
without  oampensattan  In  New  fT^'o^d  tex- 
tUe centers: 

MxhawMlon  of  unemployment  compensation 
ben«;its  by  Stmttt— Textile  eentert 
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The    textile    depression    and    consequent 
unemploynaent  Is  not  only  excessive  In  New 


England  hot  la  SOO  percent  greater  than  In 
8oQtbeastem  Statea. 
Exhibits  11  and  13  abow  that  tha  decline 

In  mill  employment  during  the  past  year  has 
been  13.0  percent  In  New  England  oompared 
with  4.3  percent  In  the  South. 

(b)  Nature:  Current  unemployment  in  the 
textile  industry,  aa  a  whole,  caused  by  a  gen- 
eral exceas  of  ex>ods  should  not  be  confused 
With  the  unusual  curtailment  and  unem- 
ployment In  New  England  mUls. 

TTje  fcregoing  section  on  the  extent  of  un- 
employment demonstrates  that  New  Eng- 
land distress  has  been  more  pr<^onged  and 
**  more  widespread  and  Intense  than  that 
In  other  areas.  The  causes  and  nature  of 
New  England's  critical  aituaUon  merit  par- 
ticular attention  and  relate  to  the  basic 
characteristics  of  the  industry:  (a)  High  de- 
gree of  oompetttlon;  (b)  the  division  of  the 
industry  between  New  England.  20  percent, 
and  the  Southeast.  80  percent;  (e)  the  high 
relaUve  Importance  of  direct  labor  costs. 

A  large  part  of  the  New  England  cotton 
textUe  production  Is  ooooentrated  In  fine 
combed  fabric  mlUa.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  textUe  engineers  that  the  cost  of  direct 
labor  in  the  production  of  such  goods 
amounts  to  approximately  46  percent  ol  total 
oasts. 

Mew  England  mills  have  been  at  a  serious 
eompetttlve  disadvantage  for  the  past  12 
"Mentha,  because  of  recent  developmenta 
which  have  increased  thehr  labor  costs. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  reasons  for  the  high  oast 
position  of  the  New  England  mills.  In  a 
R«port  of  the  Special  Commlsilon  Relative 
to  the  Textile  Industry  and  To  Prevent  the 
Removal  Thereof  Prom  the  Commonwealth 
(or  MsssschusetU).  Issued  In  1950,  many  of 
theee  false  reasons  were  dlspeOed.  The  eom- 
mlsslon.  made  up  of  representatives  of  labor 
and  industry,  concluded  that  labor  costs  con- 
stituted the  major  factors  causing  the  com- 
petitive disadvantage  of  the  Industry  In  the 
area.  Of  the  two  elements  of  labor  costs, 
namely,  compensation  and  productivity,  It 
was  found  that  the  meet  Important  factor 
was  the  level  of  compensation  relative  to 
that  prevailing  In  80  percent  of  the  industry 
In  the  Southeast.  At  that  time  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  differential  In  compensation 
of  textile  workers  In  the  two  areas  would 
narrow  The  contrary  has  taken  place.  The 
reversal  of  a  trend  toward  narrowing  of  the 
wage  differential  and  the  doubling  of  ttie 
wage  gap  between  New  England  and  the 
Southeast  during  1961  are  the  major  causes 
of  the  prolonged  and  excessive  unemploy- 
ment In  New  England. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  or  nature 
of  the  CTirrent  New  England  textile  unem- 
ployment stems  from  this  developn^nt  which 
has  resulted  In  a  compensation  gap  greater 
now  than  at  any  time  In  the  history  of  the 
industry  m  the  iTnlted  States. 

The  historic  and  tragic  migration  of  the 
cotton  taxUla  Indiutry  from  New  England  Is 
known  and  need  not  be  r^>eatcd  here.  Dur- 
ing the  past  35  years  8  out  of  every  10  spin- 
dles In  New  England  have  been  liquidated  or 
moved.  136.000  jobs  have  been  lost  and  about 
250  mills  have  gone  out  of  business.  The 
causes  of  this  migration  were  many,  but 
one  constant  cause  was  the  fluctuating  dif- 
ferential in  wages  between  the  two  areas. 

Between  1940  and  1951.  this  wage  gap  did 
not  Increase  In  terms  of  cents  per  hour  and 
decUned  as  a  percentage  of  wages.  During 
this  period,  wages  In  both  areas  rose  by  sev- 
eral hundred  percent.  The  narrowing  differ- 
ential In  wages,  however,  was  offset  by  an 
Increase  In  differential  In  cost  of  such 
fringe  beneflto  as  vaoatloos,  paid  holidays, 
and  Insurance  welfare  benelkta. 

In  1961  with  the  approval  of  the  National 
Wage  StabllHiatton  Board.  New  B^land  i«»if 
granted  general  wage  Increases  of  6>4  percent 
(ai^rozlmately  8^  cents  per  hour),  3  centa 
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an  hour  tmder  a  caet-of-Uvlng  escalator 
danae,  and  additional  fringe  benefita  esti- 
mated at  1.8  cmts  per  hour. 

The  wage  Inoreases  were  approved  by  the 
National  Wage  Stablllsatton  Board  on  the 
grounds  that  such  amoxmts  maintained  tha 
real  eamingi  of  the  workers  by  compensating 
them  exactly  for  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
Uvlng  from  the  date  of  their  last  previous 
wage  Increase. 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO, 
with  whom  the  agreements  were  made  for 
New  England  mills  endeavored  to  secure  sim- 
ilar agreements  in  those  southeastern  mills 
where  the  union  represented  the  employees. 
Only  about  16  percent  of  the  textile  workers 
In  that  area  were  represented  by  trade  un- 
ions. Strikes  called  by  the  union  In  the 
Southeast  collapsed  within  6  weeks,  and  the 
employees  returned  to  work  without  wage  In- 
creases and  In  some  cases  without  labor 
agreements.  During  the  course  of  the  strike, 
the  market  fcK-  textile  products  weakened 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  present  recession 
were  felt. 

Whereas  between  1940  and  1961,  south- 
eastern manufacturers  had  generally  tended 
to  adopt  wage  Increases  commensurate  with 
those  In  New  England,  this  has  not  been  the 
case  since  that  time. 

The  effect  has  been  an  Increase  in  the  com- 
pensatloD  differential  aa  follows: 

Estijnated  differentials  in  cents  per  hour 
North  over  South 
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Exhibit  18  sets  forth  the  mMbod  of  oom- 
puUng  this  dlfferentlaL  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  Is  a  most  conservative  estimate. 
In  an  industry  where  direct  labor  costs  are 
the  dominant  measure  of  relative  cost,  an 
average  compensation  differential  of  25  per- 
cent has  particular  significance. 

Although  practically  all  New  England  mills 
are  at  or  close  to  the  northern  average, 
among  the  southeastern  mUls  the  variations 
In  rates  are  considerable.  It  Is  otir  belief 
that  the  differential  between  New  FngHmd 
mills  and  many  southern  plants  Is  between 
80  cents  and  60  cents  an  hour. 

The  minimum  wage  now  paid  for  New 
England  mills  is  $  1.1 6 Vi.  whereas  in  southern 
mills  competing  on  Government  contracts. 
It  varies  from  87  cents  per  hour  (the  present 
Walsh-Realey  minimum)  to  01.08 >/i  per  hour. 

The  signmcanoe  of  this  differential  of  over 
80  cents  an  hour  on  the  average  Is  shown  In 
terms  of  its  effect  upon  the  cost  per  yard  of 
typical  fabrics  made  In  New  England  In 
exhibit  14. 

2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  facilities  in  New 
£nf  land  cotton  and  rayon  mills 

New  England  cotton  and  rayon  mills  num« 
her  approximately  100  and  have  a  capacity 
of  4.106.000  spindles.  Attached  exhibit  16 
Is  a  list  of  the  principal  mills  In  New  England 
showing  the  prlnclpca  products  made  and 
the  average  employment  of  such  mills  during 
1951. 

New  England  mills  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing many  at  the  fabrics  purchased  by  the 
Oovemment.  In  the  category  of  fine  cotton 
goods,  New  England  mills  a  year  ago  had 
67  percent  of  the  looms  of  the  country  en- 
gaged in  producing  such  products.  New 
England  mills  also  produce  carded  and  coarse 
cotton  goods.  Over  40  percent  at  the  fila- 
ment rayon  broad  woven  fabric  capacity  and 
86  percent  of  the  nylon  broad  woven  fabrlo 
capikolty  Is  In  New  England. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Quarter- 
master's Office  has  made  a  thorough  survey 
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of  tbe  capacity  of  th*  textile  Indtistry 
tlirougbout  the  United  States  and  conee- 
quently  adequate  data  la  available  to  the 
Defense  Department.  The  National  Produc- 
tion Authority  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  furnished  Information  to  the  panel 
on   the   textile   facilities   of   New   Kngland. 

3.  The  need  for  preserving  New  England  tex- 
tile skills  and  facilities  in  the  public  in- 
terest 

(a)  From  a  military  standpoint — (1)  In 
the  event  of  war:  In  measuring  the  need 
for  preserving  the  30  percent  of  the  textile 
Industry  which  remains  In  New  England.  It 
Is  Important  to  examine  the  experience  of 
World  War  n  and  to  note  changes  In  the 
character  of  the  Industry  since  that  time. 
At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  In- 
dustry had  endured  in  New  England  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  chronic  unprofitable  op- 
erations with  an  unbroken  threat  of  forced 
liquidations.  The  shrinking  of  the  capacity 
of  the  Industry  prior  to  the  war  had  come 
almost  entirely  out  of  New  England  where 
spindles  declined  from  18.300,000  In  1925  to 
S.000.000  in  1941. 

As  a  result  of  the  strong  belief  that  there 
was  overcapacity  in  the  Industry  as  a  whole, 
little  headway  was  made  in  the  months  pre- 
ceding Pearl  Harbor  and  during  the  first 
years  of  World  War  U  in  preserving  the  skills 
and  facilities  of  the  industry.  It  was  not 
untU  late  in  the  war  that  it  was  recognized 
that  cotton  textiles  were  a  vital  war  mate- 
rial second  in  importance  only  to  steel  and 
without  which  military  action  could  not  be 
maintained.  In  the  final  stages  of  Wwld 
War  II  actual  withdrawals  from  the  mili- 
tary ranks  of  certain  skilled  workers  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  maintain  produc- 
tion. 

Dtu-lng  the  4  years,  1943-45,  inclusive,  61.4 
percent  of  the  production  of  cotton  broad 
woven  goods  in  the  United  States  of  America 
was  used  for  war. 

Cotton  broad  looven  good* 
[In  mllUoas  ot  linear  yards] 


War 

CItU- 
ian 

Total 

Percent 
war 

1942 « 

IMS     

5,485.3 
^  517. 6 
6,7«a9 
8,753.3 

5,623.0 
5,064.6 
3,  757. 1 
4.«MW,S 

11.106.3 

ia5BX2 

8t54&7 

8,711.7 

Peretnt 
4».4 
62.1 

1M4 

60.6 

IMS 

43.1 

The  production  decline  of  21.6  percent  be- 
tween 1942  and  1945  was  due  largely  to  a  loss 
of  capacity  and  skills.  Xt  would  be  poor 
planning  and  poor  economy  to  follow  a  Oov- 
emment  procurement  policy  (of  competi- 
tive bidding  only)  which  has  the  effect  of 
discriminating  against  and  Jeopardizing  the 
existence  of  that  section  of  the  Industry 
which  happens  to  have  higher  labor  costs. 
In  the  event  of  war,  the  New  England  ca- 
pacity will  be  urgently  needed.  Manpower, 
materials,  and  time  will  not  be  available  to 
rebuild  It.  and  tbe  skills  ot  Its  workers  will 
have  been  scattered  or  lost. 

(11)  In  the  event  that  Government  pur- 
chases continue  to  be  substantial:  In  the 
absence  of  a  world-wide  conflict,  but  In  the 
event  that  America  is  to  maintain  Itself  and 
its  allies  throughout  the  world  at  a  high 
level  of  military  preparedness.  It  becomes 
Important  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
to  maintain  the  productive  capacity  of  this 
Industry.  Prom  a  business  point  of  view,  the 
Government  as  a  purchaser  of  from  8  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  output  of  the  industry 
Is  vitally  interested  in  avoiding  shortages. 
Shortages  result  in  higher  prices  for  the  com- 
modities purchased.  When  the  present  tex- 
tlls  depression  Is  over  and  normal  civilian 


demand  Is  resttnred.  prices  will  rise  both  for 
civilian  and  for  Oovernment  purchasers  to 
a  higher  level  If  millions  of  spindles  in  New 
England  have  been  liquidated.  In  short,  the 
long-term  interest  of  the  Government  as  a 
substantial  purchaser  is  to  maintain  as  many 
sources  of  supply  as  possible. 

Whether  the  future  holds  a  world-wide 
conflict  (X'  a  world-wide  armed  truce,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  northern  mills  is  Important  for 
the  safety  and  economy  of  our  Nation. 

If  we  assume  that  peace  without  arma- 
ment will  prevail  throughout  the  world  and 
the  United  States  is  not  a  substantial  pur- 
chaser of  textiles,  its  purchasing  policies  will 
not  be  of  importance. 

(b)  Prom  a  domestic  standpoint — (1)  In- 
flation: Inflation  dxuing  periods  of  national 
emergency  and  world  war  are  ever  present 
dangers.  At  such  times  the  importance  of 
maintaining  production  of  essential  civilian 
commodities  Is  well  understood.  There  is 
no  need  to  dwell  on  the  essential  nature  of 
textiles  to  our  civilian  economy  and  to  the 
many  industries  in  which  its  products  are 
used.  A  loss  of  the  northern  mill  capacity 
as  a  result  of  a  wrong  preparedness  policy 
would  amount  to  gross  negligence  both  on 
the  home  front  as  well  as  the  war  fronts. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  economic  : 
which  sustain  a  policy  designed  to 
the  facilities  and  skills  of  the  textile  indus- 
try, there  are  certain  human  values  which 
cannot  be  disregarded  and  require  the  care- 
fxil  attention  of  those  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  The  cost  of  pro- 
longed and  concentrated  unemplo3rment  Is  a 
matter  of  national  concern  and  of  course  of 
deep  concern  to  those  localities  and  States 
where  such  conditions  exist.  The  extensive 
unemployment  in  New  England  textile  cen- 
ters is  a  human  and  social  problem  which 
cannot  be  argued  away.  Since  our  Federal 
Oovernment  has  undertaken,  in  conjunction 
with  the  States,  the  responsibility  for  full 
employment,  some  of  the  monetary  cost  of 
unemployment  has  been  shifted  from  tbe  in- 
dividual to  the  State.  Tbla  cost  alone  Is 
probably  sufllcient  to  warrant  the  adoption 
of  a  procurement  policy  designed  to  reduce 
such  costs.  However,  we  miut  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  tbe  Inirdens  and  coats  of  un- 
employment are  borne  in  large  measvtre  by 
the  citizen  who  is  without  employment.  The 
cost  of  unemployment  also  falls  on  the  work- 
er's family,  and  indirectly  on  the  community 
which  normally  benefits  from  tbe  pay  cbeck 
which  he  spends.  Tbe  decline  of  payrolls 
of  26  percent  in  the  cotton  and  rayon  mills 
In  New  England  Is  severely  felt  in  many 
communities.  The  hardships,  waste,  and 
dislocations  caused  by  a  permanent  loaa  of 
facilities  and  skills  would  be  far  greater. 
A  Government  policy  which  adds  any  im- 
petus whatsoever  to  the  creation  of  such  a 
tragic  situation  should  be  avoided. 

4.  Appropriate  methods  of  applying  a  sitrplua 
manpotoer  policy  to  the  textile  industry 

Because  of  the  present  depressed  condition 
Of  the  textile  Industry  we  believe  that  an 
application  of  defense  manpower  policy  No. 
4  to  the  textile  industry  as  a  whole  would 
be  In  the  public  interest. 

A  simple  distribution  of  available  procure- 
ment to  those  willing  and  able  to  produce  it 
would  be  equitable.  If  five  soldiers  were 
stranded  with  only  one  canteen  of  water,  it 
would  not  make  sense  to  deprive  one  soldier 
of  his  share  and  to  dlstributs  it  all  to  the 
other  toxa.  New  England  mills  represent 
one-fifth  of  the  industry.  The  present  tex- 
tile procurement  policy  of  competitive  bid- 
ding amounts  to  a  discrimination  against 
one-fifth  of  the  industry.  It  may  be  argued 
from  one  pmlnt  of  view  that  this  area  should 
be  deprived  of  such  contracts  because  it 
pays    higher    wages.    Such    an    argument. 


however.  Is  not  in  the  national  Interest.  In 
the  event  of  attack  or  defense,  it  would  be 
poor  judgment  to  have  let  one  of  tbe  soldiers 
weaken  or  die  of  thirst. 

It  can  be  argued  with  justice  that  because 
one  soldier  has  been  deprived  of  water  for 
some  time  and  his  cup  is  empty,  whereas 
the  other  four  have  had  more  and  still  have 
some  left  In  their  cups,  the  single  soldier 
should  now  receive  a  larger  share. 

The  least  that  can  be  done  in  the  future 
Is  to  allocate  a  proportionate  share  of  pro- 
curement to  New  England. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  know  now  either  the 
Tolume  or  types  of  brown  woven  cotton, 
rayon,  and  other  synthetic  textile  fibers 
which  will  be  purchased  by  the  Government. 
We  are  also  not  in  possession  of  the  inven- 
tory of  facilities  which  we  understand  the 
Defense  Department  has.  However,  If  a  pol- 
icy of  sharing  Government  procurement  Is 
adopted,  a  formula  can  be  readily  worked  out 
on  the  basis  of  broad  categories  of  goods. 

It  is  obvious  that  woolens  and  worsteds 
would  not  be  lumped  with  cottons  and 
rayons  for  purposes  of  allocation  but  would 
be  treated  separately.  Among  the  cotton 
broad -woven  goods  fabrics  there  are  also 
certain  broad  categories  of  goods  such  as  cot- 
ton duck  and  allied  fabrics,  narrow  sheetings, 
print  cloth,  fine  cotton  goods,  wide  cotton 
fabrics,  etc.  Similar  rayon  and  other 
synthetic  broau -woven  fabrics  can  be  di- 
vided into  categories.  It  may  be  neoMsary 
because  of  the  nature  of  Government  pro- 
curement to  break  down  some  of  the  cate- 
gcnies  even  further. 

Assuming,  however,  that  certain  categorlas 
are  decided  upon  after  examining  the  antic- 
ipated procurement,  the  allocation  of  con- 
tracts could  be  worked  out  In  accordance 
with  the  following  examples: 

Example  1:  The  Oovernment  Is  going  to 
require  X  million  yards  of  fine  cotton  goods. 
As  of  March  31,  1951,  New  England  mills  had 
67  percent  of  the  looms  operating  on  such 
goods.  Plfty-seven  percent  of  this  procure- 
BMnt  would  be  placed  In  New  England  mlUa. 

bampls  2:  The  Government  decides  to 
purchase  X  million  yards  of  bed  sheetings. 
As  of  March  31,  1951,  31.6  percent  of  the  looms 
on  this  fabric  were  in  New  Kngland.  There- 
fore, this  proportion  Is  allocated  to  New  Eng- 
land mills. 

Example  8:  Th»  Oovernment  decides  to 
purchase  X  mlUlon  yards  of  100- percent  fila- 
ment rayon  fabrics.  As  of  March  31,  1961. 
4U  percent  of  the  looms  on  these  fabrics 
were  located  In  New  England.  Consequently, 
4U  percent  of  this  procurement  Is  plaosd 
In  New  England. 

In  the  above  examples  we  have  used  a, 
measure  of  capacity  at  a  time  before  the  cur- 
rent  depression  based  on  Information  sup- 
plied by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Dei>artment  of  Defense 
Inventory  figures  may  vary  but  such  dlSer- 
ence  ootUd  tn  promptly  settled. 

OONCLUSIOM 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this '  panel 
should  recommend  that  Oorernment  pro- 
curement be  allocated  to  New  England  cot- 
ton, rayon,  and  other  synthetic  fabric,  broad- 
woven,  textile  goods  mills  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportionate  capacity  to  produce  the  cate- 
gories of  goods  required.  The  appropriate 
Oovernment  agencies  should  be  Instructed 
to  furnish  data  on  a  regional  basis  of  ths 
available  capacity  to  produce  various  cate- 
gories of  goods  and  various  items.  The  De- 
fense Department  should  be  required  to  fur- 
nish a  schedule  of  anticipated  requirements 
for  a  reasonable  time  In  the  future.  Sucii 
requirements  to  be  stated  In  terms  of  typo 
of  goods. 

With  this  information  an  individual  or 
committee  should  be  given  the  responslbllltj 


ot  conferring  with  Industry  repteaentaUTsa 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  tbe  most 
praoUc^  method  of  applying  the  prlnelplea 
•et  forth  aboTo. 

Embitt  1 
Monthly  emplofment  and  mmn-hours  data 
for  northern  cotton  and  ravon  mUta.  19S1 
and  i»51 
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Unemployment  Insurance  claim  load  tn  key 
tartiia  areas  in  Maine.  January  1951  and 
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KlHIBIT  8 

Unemployment  insurarux  claim  load  in  key 
textile  areas  in  Massachusetts,  January 
1951  and  1952  ' 
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estimated  unemployment  data  for  textile 
iniiutry  in  Mhoda  lUand.  Janvexy  1951 
anA19S2 


vmrnsenjOT. 


matnujns  CLAIM  Loaa 


Percent 

Week 

Week 

change 

ending 

January 

Jan.  20. 

Jan.r, 

1962  from 

ran 

1961 

Jsooarr 
M61 

AU  State 

a,sn 

11060 

•ffilL9 

TeitUe  imlastry.. J 

'1600 

1880 

•Miao 

^  k  computed  fignre  baaed  on  bLitortc&l  rrlai 
between  textile  kidiiitry  data  and  yi  SMSe  data. 
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KiHiBiT  10 — Continued 

iTID   DMBamATlfSMT  DATA 


7anaary  10S8..... 

January  lOU.- 

Percent  cbanga  Jano- 
ary  1053  from  Janu- 
ary 1051 


T«zta« 

onem- 
ployment 


uooo 

&S00 


+016 


Sooroe:  Rhode  Island  D«i)artment  ot  Employment  Se- 
ourUy. 

KlHIBIT  11 

Compariaon  of  decline  in  textile  employment^ 
Norths-South.  January  1951  anc  1952 

nZTILB-MXU.  KMFLOTKZKT 


A 

Decrease 
in  em- 

Percent 
of  de- 
crease in 

Janu- 

Janu- 

ployment 

employ- 

ary 

ary 

January 

ment. 

1S63 

1061 

1053  from 

January 

1051 

January 

1052  from 

January 

1051 

New  England... 

310.000 

278,700 

37,800 

13.6 

Sooth 

eo6.aoo 

633,300 

30^700 

4.3 

BMPLOTICKMT  IN   SOTTrR   KXCKEDS  THAT   Of 
mw  Xlf  OLAND 


• 

Percent 

Jammry 
1012 

Jsnoary 
1051 

January 
1052 
from 

January 
1061 

South  eneeda  by: 

Nnmber    of    em- 

ployeea- 

366,700 

354.  SCO 

+3.1 

Pemant 

161.8 

127.3 

BicrLOTunrr  dkcsxasb  nr  nww  zmoland  rmoM 
JANX7ART    1051    TO    JAMUAIT    l»«a    XXCBM 

THAT  nr  aouTR 

New  England  exceeds  br-  Jmnmarf  I9S» 

Number  Of  employment  deonsM 11,100 

Percent . 4L  6 

Source:  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics,  U.  8.  Department 
or  Labor. 

KlHIMT  12 

Textile  mills  employment  data,  by  Statet,  for 
January  1951  and  1952 


.1   ■ 


"( 


nw  BMOLAITD 

Cooneeticat.... 

Maine 

MaMachusetts... 
New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Total 

soxrra 

Alabama 

Oeorgia 

Nortb  GaroliBa 
■ootk  Carolina. 

Vkgillift..lllII 

TotiJ 


Jano- 
1053 


35,700 
36.300 
103,700 
18,200 
84.300 
8.800 


340,900 


Jano. 
»ry 

1861 


Decrease 
in  em- 
ployment 
January 
1063  from 
January 
1061 


40,300 
38,700 
122,000 
20,300 
64.600 
5,100 


54.100 
100.800 
338,100 

lae^Tw 
M600 
41.800 


278,700 


5\400 

114.300 
3(3,  too 

138,800 
30,200 
43,600 


80^600 


6Maoo 


4. 500 

1.600 
18,300 

2;  000 
10,900 

LSOO 


37,800 


L300 

4.400 

15.100 

%iao 
a;  600 

1,200 


381700 


Percent 
of  de- 
crease In 
employ- 
ment, 
Jamuary 
1053  from 
January 
1061 


1L3 
6.6 

15.0 
9l9 

ULS 

M6 


13.6 


14 
S.0 

•.r 

LS 
II 


4,3 


Bureau 
Of  Labor. 


of   Labor   Statistkai,   V.  S.  Depart^ 


l» 


If—Morth-South  wage  and  fringe  differentiaU,  April  1950  and  January  1952  * 


« 

North 

Sooth 

central 
Alabama 

North- 
west 
Oeorgia 

Orseo- 

viUe- 

Snartan- 

Char- 
N.d. 

StraiKht-tinM 

Fan 
River- 
New 

Bodted 

Textron 

H 

L  Average  straight-time  hourly  earn- 
ings for  selected  occupations  April 
1060 ^  .  .            . 

tLSS 

n.B 

MU 
.U 
.111 

n.i3 

.10 
.112 

a  13 

.10 

.119 

MM 

.00 
.119 

SLOi 
.M 
.1« 

MM 
.106 

1  DiOBiwitial  from  North,  wages  only, 
April  1080 .TT....... 

t.  Wage  tnorauea,  April  lOSO-January 

lVv3- ....... 

.a» 

.963 

4.  Estimated  average  hnnriy  earnings. 
January  1063 

L460 

LIU 

L3SI 

OmU 
MS 

Ml 

7.6 
6i» 

SL4 

MO 

L333 
CMS 

a7 

3S.0 

7.6 
6.0 

Ml 
Mf 

Lsn 

Omci 

32:7 

25.0 

7.6 
6.0 

MS 

n.o 

L3a 

Omti 

21.6 

Zl» 

7.6 
AO 

M3 

MS 

LIM 

Otis 
».l 

M4 

7.6 
A9 

M.7 
MS 

LIM 

am 

MS 

SLO 

7.S 
At 

Mt 

MS 

L  Differential  from  North,  wages  only, 
January  I9it 
(a)  /all    River-New    Bedlord 

pattern 

(6)  Textron-type  formnla. 

6.  rrinas  diflbrentials  from  North: 

W  From  Fall  River-New  Bed- 
lord  pattern 

(ft)  From  Teztron-type  formula. 

7.  To^l  dlOerentials  from  North. 

(«)  From  Fall  River-New  Bed- 
ford pattern 

(ft)  From  Teitron-type  formula. 
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JL-OomparUonof  average  straight-time  hourly  earning,  for  selected  oeeuoationM 
oottim  taxtUe  miUs,  North  and  Bouth,  January  l»»-^ttou3l    *'***'*****~' 
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Weighted  a 


I 


>  Explanation  of  computations  in  table  I: 

The  following  numbers  refer  to  the  corresponding  numbers  tai  table  I: 

1.  The  average  strateht-tfane  hourly  eamina  represent  a  weighted  average  of  the  average  strairht-thDe  hoorty  earn- 
tajjs  shown  tor  sele^  oeeapations  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistks.  U .  3.  Deportment  of  Ubor,  In  its  OeeontlMMU 
WageStudy  of  the  Coitoa  Textile  Industry  as  of  April  1060.  In  ragard  to  the  areas  surveyed,  the  daU  to  the  •'North- 
appuee  only  to  New  England. 

Z.  The  wage  birreasua  since  April  lOSO  were  computed  as  follows: 
.nT.***^  ,       R''^«"-New  Bedford  pattern;  10  percent  on  8ept.  18.  1980.  or  112  cents  per  hoar; 6lS paNsat  on  Mar   lA 
1081.  or  8.7  cents  per  hoar,  1  cent  per  hour  cost-of-living  adjustment  on  Oct.  1.  l«6i;  -4  cents  mr  kem  eoat-ol-llvtnc  ad- 
''?.'^'  **?  ^*°^i5'  '*"-  NorUi,  Textron-type  fomiuia:  lOporeaot  on  Oct.  l .  1060.  or  119  eeato  per  hwir;  oost-of-li viM 

!^^*°2if.I?"2rill25^'!SE?^i"'i'  ^  ""?  *P^  •"":  • "«»» •'"''  '»*'; '  "»»  Oeloher  !t6l :  and  3  wnu  Jaii» 
?S.  *^  .aegth-IOpsresBt  tai  1060  and  1061  combined  (8  pereeot  in  September  lOflO.  and  3  permit  bi  March- Aprfl 
1051  .but  the  2  peresot  was  not  pyramidal  on  top  of  the  8  percent).  m.v„  i,.vrm 

4.  The  estimated  average  hoorly  earnings  for  northern  miSs  Mlowii«  the  Textron  tomula  do  not  ineliida  8  1 
topproximately  7  oenta)  increase  scheduled  for  Sept.  39.  1961.  whieh  U  sobteet  to  apnoval  of  the  Waas 
lion  Board.  ^^ 

^  pifferenoBB  In  fringe  oosts  between  northern  and  soathern  mllb  la  of  oeoessity  an  estimate.    Friiw  Tiininii  ia 
northern  mills  are  fairly  uniform.    A  sample  mill  in  New  Ewiand  shows  that  m  of  JaiMMrv  1962.  tl^  ^^m  I 
on  a  2,000-hour  year  are  approximately  as  follows:  —7  ••«*.  "— ■  anw 

losuranoe 11111111111111111 "'  —  ....  .~...— ..~..^_.,„ ^--,-  -~— »■    AH 

p»idhoiid.y» :;-::::::;::;:;;::::~n:n::™~:::: >S 

Premium  holidays *    •"S 

Third-shift  differential '™ *" ~ 'S 

Termination  severenoe  (estimated) "IIIIIZ""IIII"™"!I"!!!!I"!"!!"!!TT""'77r?!rT'rr!!!Z      !  70 

T"*^ — - im 

^  "/i"?*;.^  ^?C^l'if""TSi <"'«?*!'  ?*  TWUA.  CIO  e^lnatad  tor  the  denate  Suboommittee  on  Ubor-MT^ 
ment  Relations  that  fringe  diflsrsntiato  between  North  and  Booth  were  as  follows: 

Southern  umon  mills — ....  m 

Southern  oonuoioo  miUa .«. ^1^-1™™™"™™"*"™"  * t 

,.?'"«  '];?>  'rtnge  oos^  have  been  increased  by  1.1  cents  per  hoar  In  the  North  boomse  af  hiffmstiil  beoaflu  la  Sao- 

tember  1061,  and  by  a  further  increase  of  8.7  percent  In  vacation  and  holttv  HFiMala  M  a  result  of  wam  ■ ^^ 

?L^  P??".i  ^"*  ^  <""^  ^^  percent).    This  is  estimated  at  A7  esot  or  a  lotalof  3  esots  additional  ftnaBDnmhT 

SSU^tiSi  S'fSJwSa^To^^'^'S^iilr  ""^  "^  "  •*™"' "^^ 

B.  Barkin  (weighted)  1950 . *^^ 

AdditionaJ  beneflta.  Oct.  30.  1061 „  .  L      '  **" Ui 

Increase  in  cost  of  vacation  and  holidays  beooflu  doe  to  wacs  riii'i'isais"'^''"''"  "" "'""I!!!!!       .1 

Other  SDureas  have  estimated  the  fringe  diffareatlal  «t  hWMr  unoonta,  bat  tor  the  Dannae  of  thU  renort  the  aho«a 
teSf  (^S^iSL.  for"tbSe^"*~"  '^'""^  do  no.  hav  U»  sever^M.  t«.tetlon  pay  fring.  .«,  am^Z^ 

Tamlb  n.— Comparison  of  average  straight-time  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupatione, 
cotton  textile  mills.  North  and  South,  January  1952  > 


of  gglaetad  Moopatlooa 


UiU: 


Total 

Men 

Won 


B««  f  ootnotag  at  ead  of  tabte. 


Men,  mill: 

Card  grlriden........_„...... 

Card  ten.lers . .._...., 

Comber  tendfrs 

Doflen,  spinning  (tvne...... 

Shibtoer  tenders 

TwMar  taadars,  ring  l^ame.. 
S»Er»«S*?.*3  speed.. 

SlasMr  fanders 

Weavers,  Jaeqaard 

'    Box 

Dobhy 

Pwin  aoto. ... ••...... 

aa  fU«s.  laeooard.. 

Plain  and  dobby... 

;tery  bands. 


conoK 


North 


L8> 
LM 
L41 
L«B 
L64 


LOO 


^ .J  doth,  maehiiie. 

Janttors 

_  MaotalnhMa. 
Women,  mill: 

OoiBhar  MBdan 


Ubtwtaters. 


Twiatar  tenders,  ring  biime.ril 

Winders: 

Aoto  ipoQlar.. 
Cone,  htoh  sd 

Cooe,  slow  speed       

FlUin-^  onto 

Filhnjt.  noo-wHo 

Worpar  trttdarK 
I  fil(h9a*d._ 
8h>wi9eod_. 


LOS 
L71 
1.53 
LM 
L77 


L90 
L17 
LM 

L41 
L99 
LM 


Booth 


Weavers 


Jaoqaird_... 
Box.      „ 
Dobb7_- 


Pkln  toto ..^.. 

Batt«T  l»ndH _, 

laapeeiors.  elc>th,  maoMae 

WooMo.  oiBet: 
Clerka,  nsyniA. 


CtHks,i,^t»e. 


LS3 

LM 

L99 
LU 

1.39 
LS5 

LBS 

L34 

LSS 

L4t 

LOS 
L83 
Lfl 
La3 

L31 
LM 
LM 


LM 
LOS 
LIS 
LM 
LM 
LU 
L31 
LSO 
L41 
L41 
L40 
LSS 
LS6 

La 
L06 

L14 

LOS 

.90 

L47 

LOO 
LI9 
L13 


Diflsrentlal.  North  over 
Booth 


per 


Is 


+30 


L09 

LU 
LOS 


1.18 
LIO 

L16 


Pertjent 


tU.8 
MO 
-)-M8 
•fMS 
•fMS 


+S.1 


+98 

+a 

+M 


+19 


LU 
LM 
LU 

L83 
LOS 
LU 

L34 
L16 

Las 


>  Baaed  00  Mrataiga  reported  by  the  Bnreao  of  Labor  Statiatias,  U.  S.  Denrtnn 
wage  atady  of  April  19H.  Tbeas  earnings  have  baen  adJiMtad  to  rafleet  a  lOMroen 
wacs  toereanii  of  10  parvsai.  Af  pereant  and  s  oanu  per  boor  ooet-of-Uring  to  the 


+9Li 

+19.6 
•t-M.9 

"+9.8 
+92.7 

+IA4 


+1A6 
-H.4 

+111 
•fl4.1 

+ia9 


Department  of  Labor, 


In  Its  oeeopatiooal 
to  tile  Sooth  and 


52^  ^^'"i  V"  eictaded  doe  to  bek  of  aocorate  oompatability  and  toiegkvio^^S^Ktidam^S^oth^ 
j^gjm^Jua-t^tedJ^Jgg^ 

BiHiaiT  14 
tettmai9d  etaet  0/  a  M-cent-per-Hour  differenUal  in  waget  and  fringe  beneflU  on  cost  per 
I  t^rd  of  selected  fabrics 


Fabtte 


Plain  marqoiaette 

CUpspot  marqoiaettol 

Lawii....™m™II 
DoL 

Broaddoth... 

Oingham.__ 


OoBstractioa 


Anay  twOL 


>  As  of  mid-Febraary  ia6L 


46-ineh  48  by  34 . 

»H-lnch  40  by  U,  S.6  px  4'a. 

S>4Bdi «  by  is,  tJO..„ 

IMnch  76  by  72,  tM " 

ao^neh  96  by  100.  A75 

S7-lnch  138  by  80,  AOO " 

S8-lnch  76  by  63,  tissue  80  percent  color. 
SO-lneh  «  by  60,  regokr  100  peroem 

IflS  by  SS^  L71  type  I 


90  oenu  diff- 
erential 
added  ooat 
par  yard 


Market 
prioei 


CLSD 
LW 
L74 
111 
AU 
AU 
AOO 
A60 

f.M 


Cknfs 
IA80 
lAOO 
1A28 
1A96 
M80 
SI.  80 
MSB 
4AaO 

07.80 


Percent  price 

repreeented 

by  dlfleren- 

Ual 


10.S 
1X9 
U.4 
19.1 
10.9 
10.0 
0.9 
Al 

11.1 


LcfisUtiTc  Ludmarb,  im-1952 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  icxsaoxTXi 
nt  THE  HOUSK  OP  BKPaKSKNTATTVXB 

Friday.  March  29. 1952 

Mr.  BOLLINO.    Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  particularly  those 


Who  Sit  on  the  Democratic  side,  can  be 
proud  of  their  accomplishments  oyer  the 
past  few  years.  We  have  done  a  lot. 
We  have  added  greatly  to  that  body  of 
forward-looking  legislation  which  has 
served  since  1833  to  remake  America. 

Much  stm  remains  to  do,  but  we  here 
In  the  last  few  years  have  accomplished 
great  things  for  our  Natloa 

I  have  prepared  a  list  of  some  of  the 
Congress'   major  and   lasting   achieve- 


ments during  the  whole  period  since  1933 
and  include  It  herewith: 

TjoiBLATTva  Laicdicaxxs,  1BSS-1BS3 
Many  great  new  lawa  have  marked  this 
Natlon'a  progresa  under  Democratic  govern- 
ment iliioa  FttmkUn  D.  RooMvelt  was  Inaug- 
urated ICareh  4.  1883.  Under  President  Tru- 
man thle  parade  of  leglsUUve  landmarka  has 
continued  In  full  awing. 

Tlie  foUowlng  list  ahowa  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dred* of  forward-looking  laws  which  have 
made  the  past  30  years  the  most  progressive 
era  in  American  history.  They  represent  an 
Immense  and  continued  Democratic  achieve- 
™*°t — »  growing  achievement  which  the 
Democratic  Party  wUl  enlarge  stUl  further  In 
the  years  to  come. 

ACTS  or  COMQSnS  AMD  ACBZgVXlCDIT 
1933 

1.  Banking  Act:  Protected  bank  depositors, 
through  Psderal  Deposit  Insurance  Cotdo- 
ratlon.  "^ 

2.  Seciirltle*  Act.  Securities  ^change  Act 
of  1934,  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935:  Protected  Investors  by  regulating 
the  stock  market  and  publlc-utUlty  holding 
companies,  through  Securities  and  Exchanee 
Commlsalon. 

8.  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act:  Be- 
gan large-scale  Federal  and  Federal-aided 
public-works  program  as  well  as  guarantee- 
ing the  worker's  right  to  organlw  and  creat- 
ing machinery  of  the  NRA  codes. 

4.  Agrlcxiltural  Adjiistment  Act.  extended 
in  1938:  Helped  farmers  toward  fair  prices, 
by  the  farm  price  support  program  and  ad- 
justment of  supplies  for  major  crops. 

8.  Farm  Credit  Act  and  others:  Extended 
cheap  credit  to  farmers,  through  Farm  Ctedlt 
Administration. 

6.  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  Act:  Helped 
remake  the  economy  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley by  rational  water  and  power  develop- 
ment through  the  TVA. 

1934 

7.  Rational  Housing  Act:  boouraged  new 
private  home-bulldlng  by  cheap  credit 
through  Federal  Housing  Administration 
(FHA). 

8.  Trade  Agreements  Act:  Helped  revlvt 
world  trade  by  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  for  multilateral  lowering  of  tarUIs. 

1935 

9.  Kational  Labor  ReUtions  Act  (Wagner 
Act):  Guaranteed  labor's  right  to  organize 
freely  and  bargain  ct^leetlvely. 

10.  Social  Security  Act:  Efetabllshed  Fed- 
eral old-age  pensions  and  sxirvlvors'  insur- 
ance, Federal-State  unemployment  insur- 
ance, and  Federal  assistance  to  needy  aged, 
dependent  children,  the  blind  and  disabled. 

11.  Soil  Conservation  Act.  and  others:  Pro- 
moted soil  conservation  and  farm  productiv- 
ity by  Oovenunent  payments  to  farmers. 

1>.  Rural  Klectrlflcatlon  Act.  following 
Executive  order  m  1988:  Established  Federal 
credit  for  cooperatives  to  to-ing  electricity  to 
farms. 

18.  Roblnaon-Patman  Act:  Helped  smaU 
bustneaa  by  forbidding  discrtmlnatory  dis- 
counts and  other  unfair  practloos. 

19S7 

14.  United  States  Housing  Act:  Expanded 
slum-clearance  throu^  Federal-aided  low- 
rant  pubUc-houstng  program. 

1938 

15.  ndr  IjaI>or  Standards  Act:  Set  mini- 
mum  wages  and  m&xlmum  hours,  and  abcd- 
Istaad  child  l*bor  in  Interstate  oonimeroe. 

16.  Wbeelsr-Lea  Act:  Protected  consumers 
by  strengthening  Federal  authority  against 
harmful  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  products 
and  for  truth-in-advertislng. 


r 


i 
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17.  Selective  Service  and  Training  Act: 
Instituted  selective  service  for  national  de« 
tense  In  view  of  Axis  threat. 

1941 

18.  Lend-Leaae  Act:  Began  shipment  of 
American  goods  to  thoee  fighting;  the  Axis, 
without  immediate  payment. 

1942 

19.  Smaller  War  Plants  Act:  Enco\iraged 
effective  use  of  small  business  in  the  war 
effort,  through  creation  of  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corp. 

1944 

ao.  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  (OI 
bill) :  Provided  veterans  with  (1)  tuition  and 
other  expenses  for  education  or  training; 
(3)  guaranty  of  low-Interest  loans  for  homes, 
farms,  and  business;  (3)  readjustment  (un- 
employment) allowance  for  a  year  if  neces- 
•ary;  and  (4)  Job  coimsellng  and  placement. 

1945 

21.  United  Nations  Participation  Act:  Pro- 
Tided  for  United  States  taking  its  rightful 
and  cooperative  place  as  a  wcwld  leader, 
through  participation  In  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

22.  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act:  En- 
couraged world  financial  and  economic  sta- 
bility, through  United  States  membership  in 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  Interna- 
tional Bank. 

194i 

23.  rmi  Employment  Act:  Established  as 
a  national  policy  the  promotion  of  maxi- 
mum emplojrment,  gave  the  President  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  to  this  end,  and 
created  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  Congressional  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report. 

24.  Atomic  Energy  Act:  Instituted  civilian 
governmental  control  over  future  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  and  emphasized  de- 
velopment for  olTlllan  as  well  as  military 
tises. 

25.  Legislative  Reorganization  Act:  Mod- 
ernized congressional  procedures  and  com- 
mittees, increased  pay  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  regulated  lobbying. 

1947 

26.  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey:  Helped  stop 
the  Communist  threat  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, Including  civil  war  In  Greece,  by  author- 
ing t400.000.000  of  American  aid. 

27.  National  Security  Act  (supplemented 
In  1949)  :  Increased  military  efficiency  by  re- 
organizing and  coordinating  the  Armed 
Forces. 

1948 

28.  Economic  Cooperation  Act:  Inaugu- 
rated the  Marshall  plan  for  helping  fre« 
Xurope  get  back  on  its  economic  feet. 

29.  Displaced  Persons  Act  (extended  and 
Improved  In  1950)  :  Continued  American  tra- 
dition as  haven  for  the  oppressed  by  admit- 
ting 205.000  European  displaced  persons. 
The  1950  act  raised  total  to  341.000  and  elimi- 
nated discriminatory  provisions. 

1949 

30.  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  ratified  by  Sen- 
ate: Allied  the  United  States  with  free  Eu- 
rope and  Canada  in  resistance  to  potential 
aggression. 

31.  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act:  Gave 
body  to  North  Atlantic  Treaty  by  authoriz- 
ing $1,300,000,000  military  aid  to  our  allies 
and  friends  abroad. 

32.  Minimum  wage  increase  (amendments 
to  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act) :  Raised  mini- 
mum wages  from  40  cents  to  75  cents  an 
hour. 

33.  National  Housing  Act:  Expanded  at- 
tack on  housing  problems  by  providing  for 
810,(XM)  units  of  new  Federal-alded  housing 


in  6  years:  •1,500.000.000  loans  and  grant* 
for  alum  clearance,  $325,000,000  for  farm 
housing. 

34.  Farm  storage  facility  proYlalon:  Au- 
thorized Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
provide  storage  facilities  If  necessary,  or  to 
lend  money  for  grain  farmers  to  acquire 
them,  so  that  excess  crops  will  not  flood 
markets. 

35.  Rural  Telephone  Act:  Helfied  bring 
telephones  to  farmers  by  extending  loan 
authority  of  the  REA. 

36.  Advance  planning  of  piU>llc  worka. 
Authorized  $100,000,000  loans  to  States  and 
localities  for  planning  public  works  to  be 
built  If  recession  should  come,  thus  Immedi- 
ately making  new  Jobs. 

37.  Reorganization  Act:  Enabled  the  Presi- 
dent to  reorganize  the  executive  branch  cf 
the  Government  so  as  to  cut  costs  and  Im- 
prove efficiency. 

1950 
33.  Defense  Production  Act:  Provided  for 
emergency  inflation  controls  and  stimulation 
of  arms  production.  Inflation  controls 
weakened  In  1951  by  Republican -sponsored 
amendments. 

39.  Social  Security  Act  amendments:  Gave 
10.000,000  more  people  social -security  cover- 
age: substantially  increased  pensions;  liber- 
alized eligibility  for  older  people;  started 
a  $65,000,000  a  year  program  for  the  totally 
disabled;  Increased  the  programs  for  child 
welfare,  maternal  and  child  health,  and 
crippled  children. 

40.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  exten- 
sion: Increased  CCC  borrowing  power  by 
$2,000,000,000  to  enable  continued  farm  price 
supports. 

41.  Aid  to  education  In  defense  areas:  Au- 
thorized $150,000,000  Federal  aid  for  new 
school  construction  and  $35,000,000  a  year 
for  school-operation  costs  in  defense  areas. 

42.  National  Science  Foundation  Act:  Es- 
tablished National  Science  Foundation  to 
spur  scientific  progress  by  giving  $15,000,000 
a  year  tar  Federal  scholarships  and  research 
In  the  basic  sciences. 

43.  National  Institutes  of  Health  Act:  Es- 
tablished two  National  Instltutee  of  Health 
to  advance  medicine  by  doing  research  in  (1) 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  and  metabolic  dis- 
eases, and  (2)  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  and  blindness. 

44.  Act  for  International  Development 
(title  IV.  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act)  : 
Established  point  4  program  of  technical  and 
economic  assistance  to  help  underdeveloped 
countries,  through  American  know-how,  to 
help  themselves. 

1951 

45.  Mutual  Security  Act:  Integrated  an 
American  help  for  foreign  lands  under  a 
single  Mutual  Security  Director,  and  in- 
creased military  aid  to  our  allies. 

46.  Defense  Housing  Act:  Struck  at  hous- 
ing problem  in  critical  defense  areas  by  au- 
thorizing $50,000,000  of  Federal  renUl  hous- 
ing. $60,000,000  grants  and  loans  for  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  $15,000,000  for  prefabri- 
cated-housing loans.  Also  boosted  PHA 
mortgage  Insurance  by  $1,500,000,000. 

47.  Rent-control  extension  (amendment 
to  Defense  Production  Act):  Enabled  rent 
roll-backs  In  defense  areas;  empowered  lo- 
calities to  recontrol  rents;  limited  rent  In- 
creases to  20  percent  over  1947. 

48.  Civil  Defense  Act:  Authorized  $3,100,- 
000,000  Federal  funds  for  bomb  shelters  and 
other  civil  defense,  to  be  supplemented  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

49.  OI  Insurance  extension:  Provided  free 
$10,000  life  Insxirance  to  all  servicemen. 

60.  India  Grain  Loan  Act:  Showed  Ameri- 
can response  to  human  suffering  by  lending 
$190,000,000  to  India  for  purchase  of  2,000,000 
tons  of  wheat  to  relieve  famine. 


F-86  Arainst  MIG-15— Can  W«  Wn  is 
MIG  Alky? 
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or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  cAioroKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  27.  19S2 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
OkB,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Robert  Hotz: 

Cam   Wk   Wm  nr  MIO   Allmt? 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

From  27.000  feet  above  the  Yellow  Sea  on 
a  cloudless  winter  day,  MIG  Alley  looks  like 
layer  on  layer  of  frasty  oolor*  gland  by 
danllng  sun.  Below,  the  chUl.  gray  water* 
of  the  sea  stretch  north,  past  scattered  Is- 
land dots,  to  the  thin,  black  line  of  the  coast 
where  the  Korean  peninsula  spreads  west- 
ward to  Join  the  continent  of  Asia.  Be- 
yond the  reach  of  coastal  surf,  the  land  is 
thickly  carpeted  with  snow,  rising  on  the 
northern  horizon  to  a  Jumble  of  Jagged  peaks. 
At  the  horizon  the  glare  of  the  snow  dilutes 
the  sky  to  a  pale,  frigid  blue.  Above,  the 
■ky  la  a  deep  tiirquolse  dome  of  Infinity. 
To  the  west,  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Yalu 
River  narrows  to  a  winding  gray  snake  wig- 
gling north  through  the  snow  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  Korea  and  Manchuria. 
Antung.  the  biggest  nest  in  the  Manchurlan 
MIO  hatchery,  u  a  dirty  smudge  on  the 
snow  toward  the  far  horizon.  To  the  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Chongchon  River  it  em- 
beds Itself,  like  a  double  pronged  flah  spear, 
in  a  snowy  angle  of  the  Korean  coast. 

This  air  space  between  the  Talu  and 
Chongchon.  rising  vertically  from  the  snow 
carpet  to  the  empty  blue  of  50.000  feet.  Is 
now  the  disputed  no  man's  land  of  the  Ko- 
rean air  war  where  the  Chinese  Red  air 
force  is  making  its  first  serious  cbfdlenge  to 
American  air  supremacy  In  the  Jet  era.  This 
challenge  is  of  enormous  significance  for  the 
future.  VoT  here  the  Communists  are  mak- 
ing the  first  real  display  of  their  transonic 
air  power,  revealing  the  astonishing  strength 
of  a  hand  that  might  have  been  played  later, 
and  possibly  more  effectively,  as  an  ace  in  the 
hole.  Or,  and  this  U  a  distxirbing  alterna- 
tive. It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Reds 
may  be  pitting  a  second-  or  even  third-string 
fighter  against  o\ir  first  and  only  Jet  capable 
of  meeUng  the  challenge. 

MIO  Alley  Is  no#  the  "big  league"  of  air 
war  where  two  USAF  Sabre  wings— the 
Fourth  and  and  Fifty-first — are  fighting  one 
of  the  great  battles  of  history  against  swarms 
of  red-nosed  Russian  MIO-15s  in  the  first 
large-scale  clash  of  sweptwlng  jet  flghten. 

Like  the  RAP's  Spitfires  In  the  BatUe  of 
Britain,  these  F-86s  are  flghtlng  against  tre- 
mendous odds.  With  a  combined  strength 
of  150  planes  the  Fourth  and  Flfty-flrst  are 
facing  from  700  to  900  MIG-15s  based  in 
China  and  Manchuria.  The  blunt  fact  la 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  lu  Chinese 
aUy  more  swept-wlng  fighters  than  have  been 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
munlsu  now  have  more  MIO-15s  in  Man- 
churia than  all  of  the  United  NaUons  Jet 
fighters  of  all  kinds  In  Korea.  And  they  have 
another  800  planes  Including  fighter-bomb- 
ers, twin-engine  bombers,  and  transports. 
From  150  to  300  MIO-lSs  Uke  to  tbe  air 
twice  a  day  against  Sabre  formations  that 
seldom  exceed  70  planes. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  proud  Fourth  Fighter 
Wing,  whose  World  War  II  record  shows  more 
enemy  aircraft  destroyed  than  any  other  unit 


In  Europe,  carHed  the  fight  alone  against 
ateadlly  rUlng  odds  that  soared  as  high  as 
10  to  1  last  fall.  Since  the  conversion  of  the 
Flfty-flrst  Fighter  Wing  to  Sabres,  U8AF 
F-86  strength  has  doubled  and  the  odds  have 
dropped  to  only  7  to  1.  But  7  to  1  is  still  a 
discouraging  ratio  and  oombat  pilots  want 
desperately  to  let  people  back  home  know 
how  badly  they  need  more  and  better  equip- 
ment from  American  production  lines.  I 
heard  them  voice  this  plea  Ume  and  again. 
These  pilots  are  genuinely  worried  over  the 
■low  pace  of  defense  production. 

Theee  plloU  of  the  Fourth  and  Flfty-flrst 
are  carrying  the  fl^ht  to  the  doorstep  of 
the  MIG's  at  the  end  of  an  8,000-mile  supply 
line  that  leaves  them  short  of  almost  every- 
thing except  courage.  Their  ground  crews 
are  doing  a  superb  Job  of  repairing  battle- 
damaged  Sabres  and  maintaining  the  J-47 
Jet  engines  under  constant  harassment  from 
the  knife-edged  Siberian  winds,  freeing 
rain,  red  gumbo  mud,  and  choking  dust. 

Almost  everything  in  MIG  AUey  weighs 
against  us  but  the  score.    In  14  months  of 
combat  the  Sabre  pilots  have  put  their  slugs 
into  104  MIG's  of  which  174  were  destroyed, 
94  probably  dMtroyed,   and   206   damaged 
They  alM>  shot  down  8  TU-2.   twin -engine 
bombers  and  3  LA-9  propeller -driven  fighters. 
MIG  Alley  U  proving  a  valuable  training 
ground  for  both  sides.    Our  pilots  are  a  mix- 
ttire    of    old    pros,    with    glittering    World 
War  n  combat  records,  and  bouncy  young- 
sters fresh  flrom  stateside  flying  schools.    The 
kids  are  now  in  the  majority,  and  although 
they  have  an  had  Jet  training,  not  all  of 
them  actually  flew  Sabres  before  arriving  In 
Korea.    MIG  Alley  veterans  t)elleve  that  new 
pUota  could  be  better  conditioned  for  com- 
bat by  learning  during  their  training  how  to 
operate  safely  on  the  Mach  (at  the  critical 
speed  of  their  airplanes)  instead  of  avoiding 
It.    They  recommend  more  gunnery  practice 
and  more  stateside  training  in  tactics  and 
BXirprlse  dog  flghtlng. 

"PUots  should  get  the  feeling  that  eome- 
body  can  sneak  up  behind  and  shoot  them 
<*o]»n."  was  the  way  one  Sabre  veteran  ex- 
pressed it.  The  big  score  against  the  MIG'i 
Is  being  rolled  up  by  the  small  group  of  old 
pros  who.  at  the  same  time,  are  training  the 
youngsters  In  ttie  special  skills  of  flying  and 
flghtlng  at  sonic  speeds. 

Fw,  make  no  mistake,  it's  s  transsonle  air 
war  In  MIG  AUey.  Both  Sabres  and  MIO's 
are  flirting  with  the  eonlc  barrier  In  the 
Oeroe  air  battles  swirling  over  Northern 
Korea.    Often  they  fly  faster  than  sound. 

Because  of  their  superior  flying  perform- 
ance above  30,000  feet  the  MIO- 16  can  now 
set  the  pattern  and  pace  of  combat  in  MIG 
Alley.  The  MIO's  can  pick  the  time  and 
place  they  want  to  fight  except  when  the 
Sabres  catch  them  by  surprise.  The  Com- 
munlst  air  force  Is  now  weaving  two  distinct 
patterns  into  the  battle  of  MIO  AUey.  One 
is  aimed  at  training  large  numbers  of  pilots 
In  the  new  science  at  transsonle  fighting  and 
•n  the  techniques  of  destroying  high-altitude 
bombers.  Tbm  other  Is  an  ^ort  of  rapidly 
Incraawing  Intensity  to  challenge  American 
air  superiority  over  Korea  or  anywhere  else 
that  red  and  white  starrsd  plaaee  might 
meet  again. 

The  advent  of  the  )et  engine  put  all  major 
nations  off  to  a  fresh  start  in  the  postwar 
race  for  the  Increased  power  that  furnishes 
the  key  factor  of  speed  in  miUtary  aircraft. 
It  is  now  obvious  that  the  Russians  took  full 
MtVMMag*  of  thU  fresh  start  to  pull  abreast 
of  tm  established  air-power  nations  in  Jet 
development  and  surpaas  thsm  in  production 
of  the  new  Jet  power  ptanta 

Because  of  the  increased  speeds  made  pos- 
sible by  jet  power,  a  similar  fresh  start  was 
required  for  pUot  training  in  the  tricky 
<y**w*8  speed  range — Just  below  and  Just 
abova  tbe  speed  of  sound.  This  speed  varies 
with  altitude,  from  760  miles  per  hour  at 
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sea  level  to  600  miles  per  hour  above  3C,000 
feet.  In  this  transonic  range  the  tum-of- 
the-century  theories  of  the  German  professor 
Ernest  Mach  become  a  reaUty,  strong  enough 
to  rip  a  rugged  aircraft  apart  with  the  care- 
less ease  of  a  smaU  boy  tearing  the  wings  off 
a  fly.  It  takes  a  special  skW  to  fly  and  fl«ht 
"on  the  Mach."  ^^ 

<Oen.  Hoyt  8.  Vandenberg,  United  States  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  observed  after  hU  trip  to 
Korea,  "What  Is  momentarily  discouraging 
to  us  about  the  performance  of  the  MIG  is 
its  demonstrated  ability  to  operate  at  speeds 
m  excess  of  the  speed  of  sound." 

Although  the  Sabre  was  not  speclflcally 
designed  to  go  beyond  high  subsonic  speeds 
the  basic  excellence  of  its  North  American 
design  and  its  extremely  rugged  construc- 
tion have  enabled  United  States  Air  Ptorce 
pUots  to  push  it  beyond  Its  theoretical  limi- 
tations and  to  foUow  the  MIG's  Into  the 
speed  of  sound  in  the  furious  pace  of  MIG 
AUey.  However,  both  the  MIG  and  the  F-«6 
can  come  apart  when  not  properly  piloted 
at  transonic  speeds.  Occasionally  a  Sabre 
pilot  wlU  report  a  MIG  shedding  bits  and 
pieces  In  an  uncontrolled  dive  when  the 
Sabre  hasn't  fired  a  shot.  The  verdlct^an- 
other  green  pilot  learning  his  final,  fatal 
lesson  from  Professor  Mach.  One  day  two 
Sabre  pUots  were  hard  pressed  by  a  pair  of 
MIG's  on  theh-  taUs.  The  F-«e  pUots  were 
ptishlng  their  mounts  as  far  as  they  would 
go  and  gingerly  turned  as  sharply  as  they 
dared.  The  MIO  pUots  tried  to  rack  around 
tighter  to  cut  off  the  Sabres  and  came  apart 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Sighting  Is  another  tough  problem  at  the 
speed  and  altitude  to  which  combat  has 
soared  over  Korea.  In  the  sparkling  blue 
emptiness  above  30,000  feet,  the  human  eye 
plays  strange  tricks.  Vision  is  exceUent 
when  youTe  looking  down  but  tricky  and 
unreliable  when  you  look  up  or  straight 
ahead.  A  flash  of  sun  on  a  banking  wing 
may  betray  the  presence  of  enemy  fighters 
80  miles  away  but  often  you  see  nothing  more 
until  the  MIO's  are  barreling  in  with  cannon 
firing.  Hie  swivel -necked  flghter  pUot  has 
to  look  more  sharply  and  more  often  than 
ever  before  to  spot  attackers.  At  Jet  speeds 
the  sky  can  flll  with  enemy  fighters  in  the 
turn  of  a  head  and  a  fatal  attack  can  come 
from  a  quarter  the  pUot  has  mentally  cleared 
just  a  second  earlier. 

Closing  speeds  of  man  than  1.200  mUes 
and  hour  for  formations  approaching  head- 
on  often  make  it  Impossible  for  either  MIO 
or  Sabre  formations  to  spot  the  enemy  until 
they  are  flying  through  his  formation.  Then 
tt»ere  Is  no  time  for  anything  but  a  frantic 
split-second  scramble  to  avoid  collisions. 

The  contraU  level — that  variable  altitude 
belt  where  water  vapor  discharged  by  engines 
erystaUlaes  into  iey-wliite  plimiee — is  an  im- 
p«tant  factor  in  high-altitude  Jet  warfare. 
When  a  Jet  formation  Is  spewing  oontraU 
It  Is  visible  at  kmg  distances  and  lU  maneu- 
vers can  be  followed  easUy.  Since  the  con- 
traU level  varies  dally  and  both  Sabres  and 
MIG's  must  climb  through  It  to  reach  flght- 
lng altitude,  the  game  at  hide-and-seek  In 
the  cons  Is  aa  important  part  ot  MIG  Alley 
tactica. 

The  Communists  have  aeiaed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  train  hundreds  of  pUots  in  the  new 
problems  of  transonic  Jet  fighting.  Because 
there  are  fewer  Sabres,  fewer  American  pUots 
are  getting  this  vital  training.  Again  the 
Russians  are  building  up  numerical  superior- 
ity, although  the  quaUtattve  average  of  their 
pilots  is  much  lower  than  that  ot  our  vet- 


"TlM  cycle  of  their  training  program  is  ob- 
▼fcnis  to  ua."  says  Ool.  Ben  Preston,  who  com- 
mands the  Fourth  Fighter  Gb-ovp.  "They 
taring  in  a  bunch  at  new  boys  and  for  several 
days  they  stay  up  high— about  5fi00  feet 
alwve  wherever  we  are  flying— and  stooge 
around,  fljlng  back  and  forth  over  ICO  Al- 
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ley.  Many  days  you  can  count  up  to  20 
flights  of  from  12  to  20  MIO's  each,  wearing 
and  flashing  around  in  the  sunlight  like  a 
school  of  minnows.  They  get  a  good  look 
at  the  ae's,  and  their  Instructors  try  to 
teach  them  how  to  fly  formation.  When  the 
new  boys  appear,  their  formations  are 
ragged.  MIG's  are  strung  out  all  over  the 
sky. 

"After  a  whUe  they  catch  on  and  begin  to 
hold  their  formations  together.  Then  we 
know  they  will  feel  like  flghtlng  soon.  One 
day  the  Instructors  wiU  begin  to  'bounce" 
us— coming  down  in  a  flring  pass  and  pulling 
up  in  a  chandeUe,  knowing  we  can't  catch 
them  In  a  climb  at  that  altitude.  The  main 
formation  of  MIG's  sits  up  above  and  watches 
the  'heroes'  at  work.  Pretty  soon  the  whole 
formation  begins  to  come  down  in  smaU 
groups,  bov.ncing  off  us  and  climbing  away 
Uke  a  bunch  of  yo-yoe  on  a  string.  Then  we 
know  It  won't  be  long  befo-c  they  are  ready 
for  graduation  exercises. 

"When  the  new  MIG  pUots  are  ready  to 
graduate  they  come  out  In  force,  positioned 
aU  over  the  sky  to  catch  the  86's  no  matter 
which  way  we  turn.  When  we  show  up  the 
MIG's  come  barreling  down  and  we  have 
some  rough  flghU.  We  usually  get  some 
MIG's  but  we  get  shot  up,  too. 

"We  usually  catch  some  MIG's  alone  during 
these  melees — guys  who  couldnt  hang  on 
to  their  wlngmen  or  formations  when  the 
'bouncing'  began.  The  stray  wlngmen  are 
usuaUy  easy  meat,  but  sometimes  the  lone 
wolf  is  an  Instructor  who  has  lost  his  pupil 
in  the  melee.  Then  you  reaUy  get  a  flght. 
Some  of  these  Instructors  are  mighty  flne 
pUots — as  good  as  I've  ever  seen.  They  will 
flght  you  all  the  way  from  40,000  feet 
down  to  the  deck  and  match  you  every  trick 
in  the  book  untU  you  are  both  low  on  fuel 
and  are  glad  to  in-eak  off  and  go  home. 

"The  MIO  piloU  who  survive  these  tussles 
are  apparently  given  a  diploma  and  shipped 
out  somewhere.  Pretty  soon  a  new  bunch 
spears  strong  all  over  the  sky  and  the  cycle 
starts  aU  over  again." 

Col.  "Gabby "  Oabreskl,  commanding  the 
Flfty-flrst.  is  an  expert  on  luftwaffe  technique 
and  recognizes  the  MIG's  practicing  stand- 
ard anUbomber  tactics  developed  by  the  Ger- 
mans against  B-17  formaticxu  during  World 
War  n. 

"The  MIG's  WiU  come  In  formations  rang- 
ing from  8  line-abreast  to  a  big  V  of  24  aU  flr- 
ing at  once  to  get  the  effect  of  a  shot-gun 
blast  at  a  slow-flying  bird,"  says  Gabby. 
"They  are  definitely  practicing  anti bomber 
tactics  with  ground  controUed  Interception. 
They  are  vectored  Into  our  86  formations  by 
ground  radar.  When  there  are  no  bombers 
aroimd  to  shoot,  the  MIG's  often  practice  the 
same  kind  of  shotgun  blasts  against  us." 

Sabre  pUots  report  that  MIO  pUoU  vary  In 
quality,  from  the  Instructors  who  are  ex- 
ceUent, through  a  type  that  Is  aggressive  but 
not  too  sharp,  down  to  the  "panic  button" 
boys  who  pop  their  ejection  seaU  and  bail 
out  when  the  first  .60  caUber  slugs  hit  their 
winci. 

Superimpoeed  on  this  training  cycle  Is  the 
more  ominotis  effort  aimed  at  wresting  air 
supremacy  from  the  United  Nations.  To  un- 
derstand this  effort  it  Is  necessary  to  look 
back  on  the  changing  behavior  of  the  MIG 
pUoU  since  they  flrst  appeared  in  Korea. 
For  about  10  months  after  its  debut,  in  No- 
vember 1950.  the  MIO-16  was  timid.  MIG 
AUey  was  confined  to  the  narrow  Yalu  Valley. 
MIG's  came  out  in  small  nximbers  and  dung 
closely  to  the  protection  of  the  Yalu  boun- 
dary. The  standard  MIO  tactic  of  that  pe- 
riod was  to  climb  to  fighting  altitude  over 
Manchuria,  and  then  make  a  swift,  diving 
pass  that  would  carry  It  back  across  the  river 
seconds  after  it  had  fired  on  U.  N.  bombers 
attacking  the  Yalu  brldgea.  MIG  pUou  of 
this  vintage  were  green  and  obviously  knew 
little  about  h">^M"g  the  fuU  potential  of 
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their  plane.  Almost  every  kind  of  U.  N. 
plane,  Including  propeller-driven  Mustangs. 
shot  down  MIO's  during  this  era.  Nobody 
took  the  MIQ  menace  seriously  and  sighting 
of  MIQ's  over  Korea  averaged  fewer  than  400 
a  month  through  the  summer  of  1951. 

Last  August  United  Nations  air  jxjwer  In 
Korea  suddenly  switched  the  full  weight  of 
its  attack  from  close-support  of  groiind 
armies  to  an  Interdiction  campaign  aimed 
at  knocking  out  the  enemy's  vital  supply 
lines  as  far  north  as  the  Manchurian  and 
Siberian  borders.  This  was  the  campaign 
that  became  known  as  "Operation  Strangle" 
and  concentrated  on  knocking  out  the  Red 
railroads.  By  September  the  enemy  was  hurt 
so  badly  that  the  Communists  were  forced 
to  counter  by  moving  a  tremendous  quan- 
tity of  flak  Into  Korea  and  building  up  a  ma- 
jor air  force  in  Manchuria.  Both  measures 
were  aimed  at  driving  U.  N.  warplanes  from 
North  Korean  skies  and  lifting  the  costly 
•lege  of  the  supply  lines. 

MIO  sightings  rose  suddenly  in  the  fall 
with  1.400  spotted  In  September  and  3.000 
In  October.  This  was  an  Increase  of  800 
percent  in  the  first  2>4  months  of  the  Inter- 
dlctlcm  program  over  the  sximmer  average. 
The  MIG's  cut  loose  from  their  Manchurian 
sanctuary  and  ranged  aggressively  south- 
ward, attacking  the  P-80'8.  F-«4's.  Corsairs, 
Skyraiders.  and  B-26'8  that  were  beating  up 
the  Red  railroads.  MIG  Alley  suddenly  wid- 
ened from  the  narrow  Yalu  Valley  to  the  50- 
mlle  strip  between  the  Yalu  and  the  Chong- 
chon  Rivers.  Formations  of  MIO's  were 
lighted  along  the  railroads  as  far  south  as 
the  North  Korean  capital  of  Pyongyang  and 
150  miles  south  of  the  Yalu.  A  few  MIG's 
even  crossed  the  battle  line  to  fly  within 
sight  of  the  Sabre  bases. 

MIO  sweeps  against  the  fighter-bombers 
were  momentarily  successful.  In  planes 
shot  down,  these  forays  were  about  even 
breaks — particularly  when  the  MIO's  were 
foolish  enough  to  pop  their  speed  brakes  at 
low  altitudes  and  try  to  turn  with  F-80's 
and  P-84'8.  But  the  MIG's  seriously  threat- 
ened to  raise  the  siege  of  the  railroad.  To 
counter  this  the  Sabres  were  reinforced  and 
charged  with  the  mission  of  providing  a 
protective  fighter  shield  over  North  Korea  to 
keep  the  MIG's  out  of  areas  where  the  rail 
Interdiction  attacks  were  most  vital.  Since 
last  fall  the  Sabres'  big  job  has  been  to  keep 
the  MIG's  to  the  north  and  so  high  that  they 
cannot  Interfere  with  rail-blasting  or  any 
Other  phase  of  the  United  Nations  air  effort. 
The  Sabres  are  doing  an  excellent  Job  on 
this  mission  even  In  the  face  of  the  tremen- 
dovis  odds.  And  the  Sabre  veterans  regard 
the  virtual  cessation  of  MIO  attacks  on 
fighter-bombers  as  a  much  better  measture 
of  their  own  effectiveness  than  the  box  score 
in  MIO  Alley. 

If  the  MIO's  want  to  get  at  the  fighter- 
bombers  now  they  must  come  down  below 
30,000  feet  and  they  don't  relish  the  prospect. 
Below  30.000  feet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
good  pilot  in  an  P-a«  is  a  match  for  the 
MIO-15.  As  long  as  the  thin  silver  line  of 
Sabres  can  keep  the  MIO's  at  bay,  the  rest 
of  the  United  Nations  airpower  in  Korea  can 
continue  to  do  Its  Job  xmmolested. 

At  the  same  time  tbe  MIO's  Increased  in 
numbers  and  aggressiveness  they  made  a 
determined  attempt  to  move  into  North 
Korean  bases  that  would  have  brought  them 
a  hundred  miles  closer  to  the  battlefront 
and  within  short  range  of  the  battered  rail- 
roads. Three  fields  Just  north  of  the 
Chongchon  River  at  Namsl,  Taechon,  and 
Saamchamm  suddenly  tximed  into  swarming 
ant  hills  of  construction  workers.  In  only 
a  few  weeks  runways  were  lengthened  to 
6.500  feet  for  jet  take-offs  and  hard-surfaced 
to  take  the  pounding  of  high-speed  landings. 
Undergroun-l  fuel  and  ammunition  dumps 
were  dug  and  camouflaged.  Networks  of 
earthen  revetments  and  connecting  taxi 
strips  spread  out  Into  the  surrounding  rice 
paddies  and  were  soon  capable  of  sheltering 


150  planes  at  each  field.  The  fields  were 
cleverly  located  in  a  20-mlles  triangle  so  that 
defense  of  all  could  be  concentrated  against 
an  attack  on  any  one.  Once  the  MIG's  were 
established  in  this  triangle  it  would  have 
been  a  bloody,  coetly  business  to  root  them 
out. 

Before  the  fields  were  finished.  B-29  Super- 
forts  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  heavily 
escorted  by  F-86's  and  P-848,  bombed  the 
runways  to  put  the  fields  out  of  commission. 
On  the  last  of  these  attacks,  at  Namsl,  the 
MIO's  swarmed  out  to  attack  with  un- 
precedented numbers  and  ferocity.  Despite 
heavy  Jet  fighter  escort,  the  MIO's  slaugh- 
tered the  Superforts.  They  attacked  In 
waves  for  30  minutes,  making  firing  passes 
right  through  the  bomber  formation  and 
ripping  the  big  planes  with  heavy  cannon  Ore. 
Three  B-29's  went  down  over  the  target,  five 
others  were  damaged  so  badly  they  couldn't 
make  it  home.  Only  one  B-29  returned 
safel;  to  its  base.  But  the  bombers  blasted 
the  I^iamsi  runway  and  have  continued  their 
attacks  at  night,  bombing  by  radar  to  keep 
the  fields  unserviceable.  Luckily,  the  enemy 
so  far  has  not  demonstrated  a  night  fighter 
capability. 

But  that  afternoon  over  Namsl  proved  that 
the  MIO-15  was  a  deadly  weapon  against 
piston-powered  World  War  n  type  bombers 
on  daylight  missions.  It  also  proved  that 
Jet  fighters  could  not  effectively  protect  slow 
piston -powered  bombers.  The  Sabres  and 
Thunderjets  shot  down  a  few  MIO's  but  they 
couldn't  keep  them  off  the  small  bomber 
formation.  Just  to  prove  the  principle,  a  few 
weeks  later  the  Sabres,  led  by  Colonel  Preston, 
caught  a  daylight  formation  of  twin-engined 
TU-a  bombers  escorted  by  150  MIO-15s  and 
some  LA-9  propeller-driven  fighters.  The 
Sabres  went  through  the  MIO's  to  plunk 
eight  bombers  into  the  sea  along  with  three 
of  the  LA-9's. 

For  more  than  a  week  after  the  Superfort 
slaughter  the  MIO's  fought  viciously  up  and 
down  MIG  Alley.  Disregarding  their  usual 
pilot-rotation  cycle,  the  Communists  retained 
their  blooded  combat  veterans  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  drive  the  Sabres  out  of  the  sky. 
As  these  furious  fights  subsided  tbe  MIQ's 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  move  into  the  triangle 
but  cautiously  moved  across  the  Yalu  into 
Korea  to  another  huge  field  at  Uljl,  a  much 
more  elaborate  base  than  any  U.  N.  field  In 
Korea.  Just  to  prove  that  the  MIO's  were  not 
really  safe  anywhere  except  in  Manchuria, 
Capt.  Kenneth  Chandler  of  the  4th  led  a 
daring  low-level  strafing  attack  In  Uljl,  burn- 
ing up  four  MIO's  and  damaging  many 
more — all  within  spitting  distance  of  the 
Yalu  River  and  the  main  MIO  base  at  Antung 
on  the  far  side. 

Most  of  the  veteran  Sabre  pilots  who  liave 
been  flying  up  to  the  Yalu  diuring  the  heavy 
fall  and  winter  fighting,  concede  that  the 
MIO-15  Is  a  better-flying  machine  than  the 
Sabre.  But  they  firmly  believe  the  Sabre  Is  a 
better  fighting  machine  and  they  would  be 
extremely  reluctant  to  swap  mounts  with  the 
MIO  Jockeys. 

The  North  American  P-80  Sabre  li  un- 
questionably the  best  fighter  in  the  United 
Nations  arsenal.  It  is  the  only  plane  this  side 
of  the  iron  cxirtaln  that  can  consistently  slug 
it  out  with  the  MIO-15.  Fc»-  unless  a  fight- 
er can  reach  sonic  speed  it  has  no  place  In 
MIO  Alley  or  anywhere  that  air  superiority 
is  being  disputed.  Neither  the  straight- 
winged  Jets  of  the  Air  Force,  the  P-80  and 
P-84,  the  Navy's  best  two  Jets  available  for 
combat  duty,  the  Panther  and  Banshee,  nor 
the  British  Meteor  can  stand  the  gaff  against 
the  MIO-15.  The  failure  of  the  Meteor  in 
Korean  combat  is  particularly  interesting 
since  it  has  more  engine  thrust  (7,000 
pounds)  than  either  the  Sabre  (5,300 
pounds),  or  the  MIO  and  approximately  the 
same  airframe  weight  as  the  Sabre.  Yet.  be- 
cause of  its  straight-wing  design  limitation, 
it  cannot  keep  up  with  either  the  Sabre  or 


the  MIO-15  and  has  suffered  heavily  in  com- 
bat with  the  MIO.  The  British  were  ex- 
tremely skeptical  of  the  sweptwlng  deelgn 
when  it  first  appeared.  Although  they  had 
been  experimenting  with  similar  designs 
they  neglected  them  in  favor  of  continued 
production  of  straight-winged  fighters,  sac 
riflclng  top  speed  for  maneuverability.  To- 
day the  Royal  Air  Force  of  Britain,  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force,  and  the  Royal  Austral- 
ian Air  Force  are  dependent  on  the  North 
American  Sabre  Jet  for  their  first-line  fight- 
ers. The  Australians  and  Canadians  are 
manufacturing  the  Sabre  under  license. 
And  the  United  States  Navy  has  ordered  a 
carrier  version  of  tbe  F-M  to  fill  the  swept- 
wlng gap  in  its  air  capability. 

The  superior  speed,  climb,  and  altitude 
performance  of  the  MIO-IS  is  the  Inevitable 
result  of  mating  an  excellent  jet  engine  with 
an  extremely  light  airframe.  The  centrifu- 
gal flow  engine  In  the  MIO  was  developed 
from  a  British  design  purchased  by  the  Eus- 
Bians,  but  they  have  Increased  its  thrust  well 
bejrond  the  4.500  pounds  thrtut  of  the  origi- 
nal engines  they  bought.  The  weight  of  the 
MIO-15  airframe  baa  been  kept  down  by 
meticulous  attention  to  eliminating  unnec- 
essary weight  and  by  striving  hard  for 
solutions  to  high-speed  aircraft  design 
problems  that  were  both  light  and  relatively 
simple  to  manufacture.  The  MIO-15  has  to 
be  rugged  to  fly  at  transonic  speed*.  Sabra 
pilots  have  reported  pouring  their  entire 
ammunition  load  into  an  MIO  with  no  ap- 
parent results. 

Nor  does  the  MIO-15  sacrifice  any  eeaen- 
tial  pilot  safety  equipment.  It  has  pilot 
armor,  ejection  seat,  and  a  ribbon  type  high 
speed  ball-out  chute  developed  by  tbe  Ger- 
mans. A  highly  polished  skin  increases  Its 
aerodynamic  cleanness — a  practice  that  adds 
speed  at  high  Mach  numbers.  The  MIG-15 
also  has  a  range  comparable  to  the  F-8e. 
Both  the  MIO  and  Sabre  use  droppabla  wing 
tanks  to  extend  their  range. 

Sabre  and  MIG  pilots  are  flghtlng  fuel  con* 
siunptlon  as  well  as  their  opponents.  MI01 
often  try  to  exhaust  the  Sabre's  fuel  by  at- 
tacking in  well-spaced  waves.  One  of  the 
really  bair-raislng  sights  in  Korea  la  to  watch 
an  F-86  pilot  coming  in.  out  of  fuel,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  whistling  glide  from  as  far  m 
60  miles  out.  He  has  Just  one  chance  to 
make  a  perfect  dead-stick  landing  and  usual- 
ly does. 

But  it  is  the  Sabres  and  not  the  lack  of 
fuel  capacity  that  keeps  the  MIO's  in  MIO 
Alley.  The  MIO's  have  range  enough  to  reach 
far  south  of  MIO  Alley,  even  from  Man- 
churian bases,  but  they  cannot  use  these 
capabilities  effectively  while  the  Sabree  bar 
their  way.  Because  they  are  now  fighting 
close  to  their  Manchurian  bases,  the  MIO- 
15's  may  operate  with  a  lighter  fuel  load  to 
gain  Increased  performance,  but  many  are 
spotted  carrying  wing  tanks  even  in  MIO 
Alley. 

Critical  weakness  of  the  present  MIO-15 
models  lies  in  their  armament.  Much  of  the 
advantages  accruing  from  their  superior  fly- 
ing performance  is  dissipated  by  the  lack 
of  a  gun  and  gunslght  that  are  effective  at 
the  high  speeds  of  jet  fighter  combat.  A  dis- 
turbing factor  Is  that  the  MIO's  projectiles, 
while  crude,  are  susceptible  to  vast  improve- 
ment while  our  .50's  have  gone  about  as  far 
as  they  can  go.  And  the  sight  deficiency  is 
likely  to  be  remedied  as  Red  technicians  dig 
Into  the  problem.  Many  a  Sabre  pilot  stand- 
ing a  round  of  drinks  in  SWIG  Alley  will 
frankly  admit  that  he  wouldn't  have  tbe 
privUege  except  for  the  poor  aim  and  slow- 
firing  cannon  of  the  MIO  pilot  who  was  on 
his  tail  back  there  in  the  aUey. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  MIO-IS  was  de- 
signed primarily  as  a  hlgh-altltude  inter- 
ceptor to  knock  down  high-altitude  bombers. 
Its  phenomenal  rate  of  climb,  excellent  per- 
formance from  30.000  to  60,000  feet,  and 
heavy  armament  all  point  in  that  direction 
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and  Jnaoate  tliat  the  Oommtmieta  ««•  esfr- 
tremely  worried  about  the  rapahnittei  at 
loof-range  atomic  bomben.  Hm  tT-mlUl- 
■aeCer  eannon  mounted  In  the  belly  and  tbe 
two  aS-mUUmeter  wtnc  cannon  can  tear  up 
a  bomber  -with  devastating  effect,  as  many  a 
Superfort  crewman  can  tmOtj.  Tbef  can 
also  knock  out  an  F-ae  with  one  good  bit.  but 
they  fire  too  slowly  and  too  inaoetirately  to 
be  realty  efTeeUve  acalnat  Jet  ngbtmn. 

Some  or  tbe  Sabre  ftflots  feel  that  some 
of  the  safety  equipment  that  makes  USAT 
fighters  excellent  croes-oountry  aircraft  Im- 
poses too  beary  a  weight  penalty  in  combat. 
Tftey  feel  that  the  giaatest  safety  factor  In 
•ombat  Is  a  supartar-perfarmloc  alreraft  and 
they  would  rather  take  tbetr  chances  wltb- 
out  aome  of  the  duplicated  auzlUary  lyi- 
tems  to  gat  lighter  and  better-performing 
•ambat  aircraft.  Sabre  pAlots  are  pretty  well 
apllt  on  tbe  30-mllllmeter  eannon  venae  tbe 
.AO-cailber  machine  gun  but  all  Htm  tbat 
any  Jet  fighter  armament  must  have  an  ei- 
tremely  rapid  rate  at  fire.  Most  at  the  ex- 
perteoosd  Sabre  pilots  would  be  retaetant  to 
swap  tbetr  prseint  rapld-flrtng  flftlas  for  any 
gun  with  a  slower  rate  of  fire.  They  are 
unanlmoua.  howerer,  that  a  heaiiar  projao- 
ttle  Is  needed  to  ^silver  crippling  damage 
to  flghtan  rugged  enough  to  fly  at  speeds 
faster  tlian  tlta  speed  at  sound. 

Deeptte  a  tremendous  superiority  In  num- 
bers and  a  better  flying  machine,  the  Oom- 
munlete  deOnttely  have  fallad  tn  ttwlr  flnt 
bid  for  air  supremacy.  They  fallad  to  break 
out  of  tl»elr  liaascburlan  eanctuary  and  they 
failed  to  stop  the  air  attatdcs  on  thetr  sup- 
ply lines.  The  Sabre  fighter  la  now  eo  effec- 
tive ttiat  ttie  flghter-bomlMrs  are  again  lilt- 
ting  tbe  railroads  north  of  the  Chongchon 
River  In  MIO  AUey  Itaelf.  This  Is  an  area 
they  avoldad  itDoe  the  MIO^  came  out  In 
force  last  faU. 

But  there  are  many  stgns  that  tbe  Com- 
monlsts  may  eoon  try  again — and  with  bet- 
ter weapons.  Mew,  improved  types  of  Bad 
Jet  flghtHTS  haye  been  sighted  in  MIO  AUty. 
Tbe  ootint  of  MIO's  in  Manchuria  continues 
to  increase  and  tlM  pool  c€  trained  Red 
pilots  Is  steadily  rising  despite  eombat  losees. 
The  performance  of  the  MIO-16  as  an  atr- 
craft  and  the  performanoe  of  Its  pilots  In 
flying  and  gunnery  have  tmprored  notice- 
ably through  the  winter.  Thus,  while  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Sabree  and  their  pilots. 
iKith  tbe  old  pros  and  the  eager  Itlds,  who 
are  holding  the  line  tn  MIO  Alley,  we  out 
take  little  coneolatlon  for  the  future. 

And  tbe  Sabree  are  still  badly  outnum- 
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ZZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

antnuxk 

nr  TBI  8XNATI  OF  THK  UNl'lVD  8TATVS 

Friday.  March  2i.  1952 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaoimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tbe 
Appendix  of  the  Rxooto  an  editorial  en- 
UUed  "They  Said  It  Couldnt  Be  Done." 
The  subhead  of  the  article  Is  "Japcm  of- 
flclally  adopts  United  States  television 
standards."  This  editorial  was  pub- 
lished In  the  March  15.  IMS.  Issue  of 
the  maflrazine  Television  Opportimities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


Tmwt  8s»  Ir  OoouNTr  Bs  Doia— Japsv  Os^ 
ncuLLT  ADons  XJnam  8iaxn  no^nsmsr 
Btamxuus 

Tliey  said  It  couldn't  be  done.  They  said 
tliat  mtUtty  would  be  th»  sod  result  at 
efforts  of  the  electronloe  mission — Holthueen, 
Halstead.  and  Dusohlnaky— to  convince  for- 
eign govemmecta  that  United  States  tele- 
vision standards,  based  on  886  Unas.  60  fields. 
SMC,  was  tlM  logical  electronic  foundation 
of  a  unified  global  system  of  telecasting. 

They  said  the  project  was  wasted  time  and 
energy;  meant  batting  heads  against  instir- 
mountable  obstacles — barriers  of  bureauo- 
racy,  dead-pan  apathy,  regional,  national, 
and  international  differences,  mlsxinder- 
atandlng  In  language,  alms,  motlTee. 

They  said  that  tbe  headUne,  "Japan  adopts 
United  States  television  standartjs,"  in  tlie 
Novemljer  15,  1051.  Issue  of  Television  Oppor-^ 
tunlUee,  was  ineorreet — tliat  hope  wm  not 
tact,  although  we  had  both. 

Now  that  the  Japanese  Radio  Regulatory 
OommlsBlon  (analogous  to  our  own  FOC)  baa 
granted  a  lloenae  to  tbe  Nippon  National 
Television  Network  Corp..  as  of  February  16. 
1962,  to  operate  a  22-aUtk)n  TV  network. 
eemng  Japan's  MfiOOfiOO  people,  the  enttra 
electronics  Industry  of  the  United  States  can 
proclaim — it  waa  done. 

The  United  States  electronics  Industry  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  hlstortc 
•chleremant.  bsoaose  it  sdds  luster  to  Amerl- 
can  leedarslitp  in  unlvetaal  electronics,  a  po- 
sltton  wcU  earned.  waU  deeerved  by  virtue 
of  our  people's  purchase  of  more  than  16.- 
000.000  TV  sets,  nearly  90,000XXX)  radios: 
other  factors. 

But,  now  Is  not  the  time  to  rest  on  laurels. 
What  tiaa  been  aooompUshed  In  Japan  csn 
be  done  In  other  countries,  provided  the 
United  States  electronics  industry,  working 
in  unison,  actively  furthers  global  TV  baeed 
on  United  States  staiulards.  In  doing  so, 
American  world  leadership  in  electronics  will 
remain  forever  indisputed — ^unchallenged. 

When  the  triumvirate  of  global  electronics 
planners  entered  Japan  (a  venture  oompar- 
at>le  to  Commander  Perry's  opening  of  trade, 
100  years  ago,  to  Occidental  countries)  they 
stated  three  conditions  neceesary  to  success- 
ful operation  of  Nippon  network  TV. 

1.  Japanese  indtutry  must  raise  its  own 
money  for  network  instanstion  and  main- 
tenance. 

2.  The  network  should  be  conducted  on 
private  enterprise  principles.  (This,  desplts 
competition  from  the  Japanese  Government- 
controlled  TV  system.) 

8.  That  the  democratic  way  of  life,  in  the- 
ory and  practice,  permeate  all  phases  of  net- 
work operation. 

The  first  condition  is  being  fulfilled,  ac- 
cording to  the  list  of  subscribers  seen  below. 

It  is  common  knowledge  among  those  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce,  other  tranaac- 
tions.  that  there  are  many  trials,  tribula- 
tions, obstacles.  Success  in  convincing  in- 
ternational minds,  with  attendant  language 
barriers,  thinking,  and  perspectives,  and 
With  goblins  of  suspicion  and  doubt  lurking 
at  every  corner,  may  be  considered  a  major 
feat  in  htiman  relations,  as  matters  stsAd 
today. 

Yet,  all  these  obstaelee  were  overcome  toy 
the  electronics  mission  through  exercise  of 
diplomacy,  tact,  foresight,  imagination,  de- 
termination, lucid  exposition,  and  the  logic 
of  electronics.  Never  has  a  new  industry 
been  launched  on  an  international  scale  with 
such  brilliant  omens  for  better  global  rela- 
tions, economic  and  otherwise. 

Tbe  word  "impoeslble,"  and  Its  synonyms, 
are  not  in  the  electronics  lexicon  of  UaJ. 
Henry  F.  Holthusen,  leader  of  the  group,  or 
tn  that  of  William  Hnlstead  and  Dr.  Walter 
Dnschlnsky,  making  up  the  trtumptiant  tri- 
umvirate. 

That  their  efforts,  erowned  with  saoeess. 
was  also  a  matter  at  pride  to  Japaneee  in- 


dtistriaUsts.  Is  evldanoed  In  the  following 
letter  to  Major  Holthusen: 

**I  am  very  h^py  to  inform  you  that  the 
final  and  official  Judgment  and  decision  on 
tbe  extremely  controversial  subject  of  tele- 
vlalon  standards,  was  announced  today 
(Petaruary  16.  1852)  by  the  Japaneae  Radio 
Begulatoi7  Oommisslon  in  favor  of  the  Nip- 
pon National  Television  Network,  which  was 
granted  a  license  to  operate  along  the  llnee 
at  united  States  technical  standards. 

*^e  are  extremely  happy  that  Japan  has 
now  ofllciaUy  adopted  the  most  significant 
and  best  working  system  of  televisloii.  which 
wUl  mean  expansive  cooperation  between 
Iwth  nations,  and  the  establlahment  of  fu- 
ture mutual  Intematkmal  ideals. 

"Because  of  the  historic  Import  of  the 
granting  of  a  license  to  q;>erate  a  natloo- 
wlde  netvrork  based  on  free  enterprise,  X  and 
aU  the  other  subscribing  members  of  Nippcm 
Television  Network  Corp.,  which  eomprisss 
118  of  our  largest  industrial  enterprlees. 
would  like  to  extend  our  congratulations  to 
you  for  your  efforts  in  brtoging  tills  about; 
and  oxir  deepest  thanks  for  your  oootlnuoos 
•noooragement  and  advice. 

"MATSUraao  finnann 

-Prmaldent.   Mppon   Motional    rels. 
etston  Network  Corp.* 

What  Japan  will  gain  may  be  measured 
In  terms  of  the  democratic  way  of  life— ttae 
enterprise  television  operation  on  a  demo- 
craUc  basis;  access  to  electronics  knovrledge 
developed  in  the  United  SUtes  during  five 
decades  devoted  to  Incessant  research  at  huge 
costs;  acquisition  of  know-how  and  tech- 
niques costing  the  United  States  electronics 
Industry  scores  of  millions  of  dollars;  oppor- 
tunities to  acquUe  future  know-how;  better- 
ment of  international  relations:  stimulation  ' 
of  commerce:  interchange  of  program  knowl- 
edge and  entertainiment;  sight-sound  un- 
derstanding in  all  phasee  of  human  relation- 
ships on  a  seals  never  attempted  by  any 
other  industry. 

To  the  three  pioneers  of  global  television 
based  on  United  States  standards,  this  pub- 
lication extends  its  heartiest  fallcltationa. 


Geaeral  Afrecaicat  on  Tariffs  aadi  Tra^t 


EXT1ENSI0N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 

IN  TEE  BOU8B  OF  RZPRBBSNTA'iTVXS 

Friday.  March  28. 1952 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKD.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
from  O.  R  Strackbein.  chairman  of  the 
National  Labor-Management  Council  on 
Foreign  Trade,  Washington,  D.  C: 

TBS  Natiohal  LaaoB-lLursasMrwT 

CouHcn.  ow  FoaxiaM  TaAoa  Poucr, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  19.  1852. 
The  Honorable  Robxst  T.  Oacaaer, 
Bouse  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dasa  UK.  Saaxsr:  I  have  your  letter  of 
ICarch  5,  1963.  in  which  you  enclosed  a  reply 
from  the  State  Department  to  a  letter  from 
you  requesting  their  view  on  my  brosdcast 
entitled  "Tariff  Maverick"  which  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  tbe  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
answer  the  State  Department's  comments. 
These  were  embodied  in  their  reply  to  joa, 
signed  by  Assistant  Secretary  Jack  K. 
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At  the  outset  they  say: 

"Mr.  Strackbeln's  main  suggestion  Is  that 
the  United  States  should  withdraw  from  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade. 
His  arguments  for  this  cotirse  are  two:  first, 
that  toe  agreement  was  entered  Into  without 
clear  legal  authority;  and.  second,  that  the 
agreement  subjects  United  States  govern- 
mental action  to  review  by  foreign  govern- 
ments." 

Mr.  McPall  then  undertakes  to  answer 
these  charges  by  a  brief  review  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. In  seeking  to  establish  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
such  as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Ttade  (GATT)  entered  into  In  1947  at 
Geneva,  the  State  Department  relies  only 
In  part  on  the  authrizatlon  contained  in  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  which  was  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930. 

Under  this  original  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934  (which  consists  of  sec.  350  added  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment)  the  President  was  authorized 
'\o  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  governments  or  instrumentalities 
thereof"  and  to  proclaim  such  modifications 
of  duties  and  other  Import  restrictions  re- 
quired to  carry  out  any  trade  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  him.  Specifically,  duty  changes 
were  limited  to  50  percent,  up  or  down;  and 
the  President  could  not  place  any  dutiable 
Item  on  the  free  list  or  put  a  duty  on  any 
item  that  did  not  already  carry  a  duty. 
Finally,  the  President  could  suspend  any 
■uch  modifications  (concessions)  with  re- 
spect to  any  co\intry  that  discriminated 
against  our  commerce  "or  because  of  other 
.  acts  or  policies  which  in  his  opinion  tend  to 
defeat"  the  pxirposes  of  the  act. 

This  was  a  simple  authorization  to  the 
President  to  make  foreign  trade  agreements 
xmder  which  he  might  reduce  or  Increase  our 
tariff  rates  by  50  percent,  add  or  continue  in 
effect  certain  other  import  restrictions  and 
take  retaliatory  action  against  countries  that 
discriminate  against  our  commerce. 

Section  350  (1.  e.,  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934)  was  a  little  over  2  pages  in 
length  and  simple  in  its  aims.  Under  It  the 
United  States  negotiated  agreements  with 
nearly  30  separate  countries  before  1947. 
Inese  were  all  individual  bilateral  trade 
agreements.  Then,  after  13  years  of  such 
bilateral  dealing,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  was  negotiated  at  Geneva. 
Switaerland.  In  1947.  This  included  a  little 
over  20  countries,  all  bound  together  in  one 
general  agreement.  This  agreement,  known 
from  its  initials  as  GATT,  contained  35  ar- 
ticles and  is  65  pages  in  length.  It  is  to  this 
agreement,  which  goes  far  afield  from  the 
original  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  (sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930)  that  my 
zuUo  address  referred,  and  not  to  the  pre- 
vious bilateral  agreements.  This  fact  was 
made  clear  enough  and  need  not  have  been 
confused,  as  it  was,  by  the  State  Department, 
as  we  shall  see  later. 

Now,  the  State  Department,  as  said  above, 
relies  only  partly  on  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  as  Justification  for  the  exercise  of  the 
presidential  power  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment such  as  GATT.  Mr.  McFall  says  in  his 
letter: 

"In  part,  also,  the  President's  authority  to 
enter  into  the  general  agreement  rests  upon 
his  constitutional  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreien  relations." 

Later  he  says,  ^'Constitutional  objections 
to  the  trade-agreements  program  by  those 
who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  its  objectives 
are  not  new."  He  then  quotes  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  from  Its  report  In 
1045,  as  saying  in  part: 

"We  consider  that  it  Is  clear,  on  the  basis 
of  precedent  and  authority,  that  (l)  no 
constitutional  or  other  legal  considerations 
require   Senate   ratification   of   trade   agree- 


ments and  (3)  the  Ttade  Agreements  Act 
Involves  no  Improper  delegation  of  legis- 
lative power." 

Please  note.  Mr.  Szckkstt,  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  referring  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  not  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  report 
quoted  from  was  made  in  1945.  The  gen- 
eral agreement  was  negotiated  In  1947.  My 
objectioiu  were  to  GATT  and  not  to  the  pre- 
vious bilateral  agreements.  The  quotation 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
therefore  beside  the  point.  GATT  is  soma 
thing  quite  different  from  a  mere  agreement 
in  which  duty  reductions  are  made.  It  has 
In  It  the  makings  of  a  super  state  exercis- 
ing great  powers  over  our  trade  and  related 
economic  matters.  I  said  nothing  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  as  might  be  inferred  from  Mr.  McPall's 
defense:  but  referred  to  GATT,  to  which  the 
quotation  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee does  not  apply. 

Only  now  do  we  come  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's real  answer  to  my  objections  to  GATT. 
Aftei  saying  that  my  other  objection  to 
GATI  Is  th^t  it  involves  review  by  other 
countries  of  congressional  and  Executive 
action,  Mr.  McFall  says  that  in  order  to  ap- 
praise this  argument  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider how  the  general  agreement  (GATT) 
operates. 

He  says,  "It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
parties  to  the  agreement  cannot  overrule  acta 
of  Congress  or  of  the  Executive."  This  waa 
not  precisely  what  I  had  alleged  In  the  radio 
address,  but  comes  to  about  the  same  thing. 

How  does  the  State  Department  explain 
away  this  charge? 

In  the  radio  address  were  cited  two  In- 
stances in  which  GATT  reviewed  sovereign 
acts  of  the  United  States:  (1)  The  action 
by  which  the  United  States  restored  the  duty 
on  certain  fiu-felt  hats,  after  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  this  be  done;  and  (3)  our  pro- 
posal to  withdraw  our  trade  agreement  with 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  State  Department,  in  Its  letter  to  you. 
■ays: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  the  agreement  do  have  the  right  to 
consult  with  any  contracting  party  concern- 
ing the  discharge  of  Its  undertakings,  and 
to  seek  compensation  or  take  offsetting 
action  because  of  the  failure  of  any  con- 
tracting party  to  carry  out  thee*  under- 
takings." 

Mr.  McFall  (State  Department)  had  Just 
■aid,  as  already  quoted:  "It  miut  be  em- 
phasized that  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
ca.'^not  overrule  acts  of  Congress  or  the  Ex- 
ecutive." Then  he  says  the  parties  do  have 
the  right  to  consult. 

Obvloxisly,  the  State  Department  Is  trying 
to  show  Jxist  how  an  agreement  is  not  really 
an  agreement.  "Moreover."  says  Mr.  McFall. 
"any  contracting  party  can  withdraw  from 
the  agreement  on  60  days'  notice."  All  this 
represents  an  attempt  to  show  that  GATT 
exercises  no  power  of  review,  and  that  It 
merely  exercises  the  right  to  consult. 

Evidently  GATT  is  a  very  flimsy  thing, 
without  much  meaning  and  certainly  with- 
out teeth — a  piece  of  paper  that  can  be 
flouted  at  will  by  any  one  of  the  contracting 
parties.    Or  is  it? 

This  may  not  exactly  be  the  case;  for  a 
little  later,  in  his  reference  to  the  fxir-felt 
hat  rase.  Mr.  McFall  states: 

"The  working  party  (which  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  GATT  at  the  Instance  of  Ciecho- 
slovakla  to  review  the  actions  of  the  United 
States)  found  that  there  was  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  other  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  Government  under  article  XIX 
constituted  a  breach  of  Its  obligations  under 
the  general  agreement." 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  "right  to  consult" 
confers  upon  this  international  body  the 
right  to  appoint  a  working  party  which  makes 


an  elaborate  analysis  at  Unlfd  8tat«s  actloa 
In  tlM  light  of  article  XIX  of  the  ganaral 
agreement  (GATT)  to  determine— what? 
Whether  we  have  consulted  properly? 
Whether  we  have  been  dlscourteotu?  Mot 
exactly. 

The  McFall  letter  says: 

"The  working  party  found  that  there  was 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  United  States  Government  under  ar- 
ticle XIX  constituted  a  breach  of  Its  obli- 
gations under  the  general  agreement." 

"A  breach  of  Its  obligations"  sounds  some- 
what more  formidable  than  the  "right  to 
consult."  That  It  Is  actxially  regarded  much 
more  seriously  even  by  the  SUte  Department 
will  become  obvious  later.  At  this  particu- 
lar point  Mr.  McFall,  still  apparently  speat 
Ing  for  domestic  consumption,  says: 

"  'If  the  contracting  parties  had  found 
otherwise  (t  e..  that  the  United  SUtaa  had 
breached  Its  obUgatlons).  the  United  States 
would,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  have  wanted 
to  reexamine  its  action  in  the  light  of  such 
a  finding,  but  whether  the  other  contracting 
parties  agreed  witb  the  action  or  not.  the 
United  SUtes  would  still  have  had  the  pcmm 
to  continue  its  action  if  it  wUhed  to.'  " 

In   another   place   Mr.   McPall   obaerres: 

"If  these  provisions  (i.  e.,  th«  right  to  con- 
sult, to  take  offsetting  action,  and  the  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  agreement)  constitute 
'review'  in  any  objectionable  sense  of  the 
word,  then  It  follows  that  most  international 
undertakings  among  nations,  including  those 
of  a  bilateral  character,  are  objectionable 
and  should  be  dissolved." 

In  other  words,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  Is  just  an  inno- 
cent International  agreement  calling  for 
consultation  before  taking  action  under  It. 
No  harm  done;  no  real  commitments  In- 
volved, and  nothing  really  serious  intended. 
Merely  the  "right  to  consult." 

That  there  are  hidden  teeth  somewhere  in 
the  agreement  which  give  it  more  bite  than 
the  mere  right  to  consult  confers  and  which 
give  substance  to  such  words  as  "a  breach 
ot  Its  obligations."  quoted  alwve.  comes  to 
light  later  in  the  State  Department's  letter. 
This  happens  in  Mr.  McFall's  observations 
about  the  second  liutance  of  GATT  review 
of  official  United.  States  action,  cited  in  my 
radio  address. 

Involved  in  this  Instance  was  Unitad  States 
withdrawal  from  Its  trade  agraamsnt  with 
Caechoslovakla.  as  required  by  the  Trade 
Agreemenu  Extension  Act  of  1951  (Public 
Law  50.  83d  Cong.,  see.  6).  In  my  ra<lio  ad- 
dress I  had  said  that  even  though  with- 
drawal from  the  Ctech  agreement  was  re- 
quired by  an  act  of  Congress,  signed  by  the 
President,  we  were  not  free  to  do  so  without 
taking  the  matter  before  GATT.  I  asked 
why  the  State  Department  had  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  Geneva  when  she  was 
already  under  instruction  by  Congress  to  act. 
Answering  my  own  question,  I  said  that  she 
went  to  Geneva  not  for  original  authority  but 
for  confirmation  of  the  authority  that  hmA 
already  been  voted  by  our  Congreas.  That 
this  procedure  was  recognized  by  the  Stat* 
Department  follows  from  the  fact  that  before 
acting  they  did  lay  the  proposal  before  GATT. 
Mr.  McPall  says: 

"In  the  other  Instance  of  'review'  cited  by 
Mr.  Strackbeln,  the  United  States  Itself  re- 
quested the  contracting  parties  to  terminate 
United  SUtes  obligaUons  to  Czechoelovakla. 
Congress  had  provided  In  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951  that  the  United 
States  terminate  'as  soon  as  practicable'  con- 
cessions to  Soviet-dominated  countries." 

In  other  words,  by  the  State  Department's 
own  admission,  the  United  States  was  in  a 
position,  becauite  of  our  adherence  to  GATT. 
of  having  to  request  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  sever  our  obligations  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Our  CongresB  had  spoken.  It  had  re- 
quired the  President  to  suspend  or  withdraw 
the  pact.  The  President  had  signed  the  act 
of  Congreas;  but  before  carrying  out  this  law. 
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the  State  Depaitmsnt  found  tt  necessary  to 
go  to  Geneva  and  ask  in  effect  "May  we 
Ideas*  do  what  Oongress  has  Instructad  vm 
toito?" 

Was  this  nterely  consultation? 

OATT  voted  on  the  question.  It  sus- 
tained the  United  States  a  second  time. 

If  we  were  willing  to  abld*  by  these  ded- 
sloos  when  they  favored  us.  what  will  It  maks 
of  us  If  we  refuse  when  they  go  against  us? 

The  State  Department's  letter  lets  us  know 
what  they  themselvas  say.  Figuratively,  ths 
cat  has  tired  of  playing  and  Is  now  ready  to 
dlsposs  at  the  mouse.     Says  Mr.  McFaU: 

"Baspset  for  international  ondertaklnci 
In  tJM  case  ot  Caechoslovakla,  ss  In  the  case 
of  tarminatkm  of  our  bilateral  commercial 
■yssmpnt  with  the  U.  B.  S.  tL.  required  that 
osrtain  procedures  be  observed  in  aooom- 
pllshing  the   termination." 

Tbs  teeth  are  beginning  to  show,  but  It  Is 
nsosasary  to  look  closely.  "Certain  proced- 
ures" must  "be  observed."  Mr.  McFall  says. 
These  procedures,  however.  Include  the  right 
of  th*  other  member  nations  of  GATT  to  vote 
MM  down,  to  deny  our  petitions  or  to  sustain 
Xbam  who  complain  against  us.  Remember. 
Mr.  SacaasT,  that  while  "It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  the  parties  to  the  agreement  can- 
not overrule  acts  of  Congress  or  of  the  Kz- 
scutiva."  tbs  oontractlng  parties  to  th* 
agreement  "do  have  the  rig^t  to  consult." 
This  right  of  consultation  Includes  these 
certain  prooedtires  thst  contain  the  quits 
sfleetlve  power  of  review. 

What  would  have  been  our  position  had  we 
not  consulted  in  the  two  cases  mentioned 
and  had  we  not  followed  the  decisions  of 
GATT?  The  State  Department  has  rather 
deflnlt*  ideas  on  this.  In  his  letter,  Mr. 
McFMl  says: 

"To  hsve  Ignored  thsse  nndertaklnp  (read 
'obligations')  would  have  given  the  Soviet 
bloc  a  strong  propaganda  theme  against  the 
United  States." 

Again,  farther  on.  tn  sasssslTig  the  possible 
effect  of  a  withdrawal  by  the  United  SUtas 
from  OATT,  he  ssys: 

"The  blow  to  our  alttas  would  not  be  eco- 
nomic alone.  In  other  eoxintrtas,  the  In- 
consistency ot  our  giving  with  one  hand, 
thraogh  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  through  point  4,  while  talcing 
■way  with  the  other  would  raise  fundamen- 
tal doubts  regarding  the  bases  ot  our  lead- 
ership tn  the  free  world.  These  develop- 
ments would  affect  both  the  ability  and 
the  wlllingnesB  of  our  allies  to  make  the 
sacrlfloss  and  readjuatnanta  that  wa  ani 
urging  upon  them." 

There  you  have  the  sanctions  of  GATT. 

It  U  precisely  because  we  should  honor 
our  agrecmenU  that  membership  tn  GATT 
Is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause we  should  carry  out  our  obligatlona 
and  not  flout  them  that  GATT  represents 
something  far  beyond  the  right  to  consult. 
Klthar  we  enter  our  International  agree- 
menu In  good  faith,  with  full  intention  to 
meet  o\ir  commitments,  or  we  play  fast  and 
loose  In  our  ihternatlonal  relations.  Which 
position  does  the  SUte  Department  occupy? 
When  they  say  that  we  are  not  bound  by 
OATT.  that  we  can  withdraw,  what  sort  of 
picture  do  they  mean  to  draw  of  Uncle  Sam 
in  his  conduct  of  international  affairs?  Do 
they  wish  us  to  stand  by  OATT  when  GATT 
supporu  us  but  to  walk  out  If  OATT  goes 
against  us? 

If  not.  then  OATT  ezerdsss  a  power  of 
r«vl*w  ss  tight  as  any.  Tea.  we  can  walk 
out.  Certainly,  w«  can  behava  execrably; 
we  can  be  international  heels.  Is  that  the 
significance  of  the  SUte  Department's  argu- 
men*? 

If  not,  thmi  w«  are  Indeed  bound  by  OATT. 
This  was  what  I  assumed  in  the  radio  ad- 
dress, becatiss  I  assumed  that  Unde  Sam 
honors  his  agreemenU.  I  still  assrmie  It.  I 
assume  that  when  we  give  our  word  In  an 
international  agreement  we  mean  to  carry 


tt  out  In  good  faith  and  to  abide  by  the  rules 
and  procedures  and  by  the  decisions  arrived 
at  In  aceordanoe  with  those  procedurss. 
whetlier  they  go  In  our  favor  or  against  us. 
That  Is  why  we  should  be  careful  of  the  kind 
of  agreement  we  enter  into;  and  the  best  way 
to  be  careful  In  these  foreign  agreements  Is 
to  follow  the  constitutional  processes. 

Under  these  drcumstences  it  is  clear  that 
through  our  entry  Into  GATT  we  have  by 
an  International  agreement  de  facto  be- 
stowed the  right  of  review  by  an  interna- 
tional body  over  official  acu  of  our  Congress 
and  our  Executive. 

At  no  point  have  I  said.  Mr.  Sacaaar,  that 
we  should  never  do  this.  We  have  done  it  tn 
other  spheres  within  certain  UmiUtlons. 
What  I  have  said  is  that  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment In  taking  us  into  GATT  has  done  so 
ouuide  the  treaty-making  powers  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Senate,  and  without  specific 
legtsUttve  authority.  1  pointed  out  in  my 
address  that  liefore  we  entered  the  United 
Nations.  Congress  passed  the  United  National 
Participation  Act,  approved  December  20, 
1945.  Also  before  Joining  the  so-called  World 
Court,  the  Senate  ratified  our  action  by  pass- 
ing a  resolution  of  adherence,  setting  forth 
the  conditions  of  our  acceptance  of  Ite  Juris- 
diction. Other  Instances  could  have  been 
cited,  among  them  membership  in  the  In- 
ternational LalMr  Organisation,  the  way  to 
which  was  paved  by  a  resolution  of  the  Sev- 
enty-third Congress. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  laclts  such  legislative  ratification  in 
those  of  Its  parts  that  go  beyond  section  380, 
previously  mentioned,  which  is  the  only  leg- 
islative source  of  authority  that  underlies 
the  trade-agreements  program.  Mr.  McFall 
bases  authority  for  the  broader  provisions  of 
GATT  OB  the  Presidential  power  to  conduct 
foreign  relations. 

However,  tlie  Constitution  granto  to  Con- 
gress the  power  "to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations"  (art.  1.  sec.  8). 

The  upshot  Is  that  according  to  the  SUte 
Department  the  Ksacutlfe  may  go  beyond 
the  delegated  power  provided  in  the  section 
SSO  amendment  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(the  Ttade  AgreemenU  Act)  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreemenu  for  ttie  80-percent  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff  and  a  few  related  steps. 
For  this  enlarged  power  the  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department,  needs  no 
additional  authorization  from  the  Congresa 
or  from  the  Senate  alone. 

This  places  the  SUte  Department,  as  th* 
rlgh  arm  of  the  Executive  In  conducting  for- 
eign reUtlons,  in  the  position  of  '■^lYlTTg 
broad  international  executive  agreements 
which  In  the  usages,  practices,  and  realities 
of  International  relations  fritter  away  our 
national  sovereignty  Just  as  surely  and  ef- 
fectively as  would  a  treaty,  concurred  in  by 
the  Senate.  Since  a  treaty  may  at  least  be 
denounced  and  abrogated,  there  is  recourse; 
while  in  the  exercise  of  the  alleged  i>owers  of 
the  executive  In  International  relations,  there 
is  none. 

The  entire  effort  of  the  State  Department 
has  trended  toward  the  comfdete  elimination 
of  any  legislative  voice  in  the  regulation  of 
our  trade.  Neither  GATT  nor  iU  Ill-fated 
forerunner,  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
sation, contemplated  responsiveness  to  the 
producers  snd  workmen  of  this  country  and 
their  interesU  by  these  governing  interna- 
tional IxTdies.  The  elimination  of  this  re- 
sponsiveness, so  specifically  and  elaborately 
guarded  in  the  Oonstitution.  was  arranged 
through  the  one-vote  mechanism  (whereby 
the  United  States  had  the  same  vote  as  other 
coim tries  in  the  international  bodies),  and 
through  the  complete  domination  of  ttie 
field  by  the  Bzecutlv*. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  I  concluded 
that  we  should  withdraw  from  OATT  and 
thus  bring  the  regulation  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce back  to  this  country,  where  it  belongs, 
if  the  people  of  this  country  are  to  continue 


to  exercise  control  over  ths  acta  of  their 
Government. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
reply   to   the   State   Department's   letter   of 
comment  on  my  attack  on  GATT. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  R  SimAoaKur. 


Slate's  Witaettet  Fiflit  for  TiMudg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALiroaifu 

IN  THZ  BOUSI  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  in  our  Rbcoko  two  articles 
written  in  Los  Angeles  by  Mrs.  Lorania 
K.  Prancts.  an  outstanding  Washingl»n 
correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
The  articles  describe  hearings  before  the 
special  master  In  the  case  of  United 
States  against  California.  Although  Cal- 
ifornia is  the  only  State  presenting  testi- 
mony, other  States,  and  particularly 
other  maritime  States,  will  be  directly 
affected  by  the  decisions  resulting  from 
the  hearings.  The  court  is  endeavoring 
through  the  master  to  obtain  a  recom- 
mendation relative  to  the  criteria  to  be 
used  in  fixing  the  seaward  limits  of  in- 
land waters.    The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  35, 
19531 

SraTB's   WrrKssaas   Pmrt  voa   TmaLAinia — 
UmrcB   STATsa   Erruaia   TBaaaTXM    EooM- 
OMT,  EXFiaTS  OM    IMUUCB  Watcbs  Tbbtut 
(By  Loranla  K.  Prancis) 

A  parade  of  witnesses  familiar  with  the 
sheltered  waters  of  Southern  California — 
port  managers,  harbor  engineers,  pilota.  and 
sea  captains — yesterday  appeared  liefore 
Special  Master  William  H.  Davis  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  bolster 
California's  contention  that  ite  inland  waters 
extend  to  the  outer  edge  of  ite  seaward  is- 
lands and  that  the  Federal  Government's 
efforte  to  narrow  the  area  are  a  threat  to 
the  economy  of  the  State. 

At  the  start  of  local  hearings  before  th* 
New  York  patent  attorney,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Court  to  study  the 
State  V.  United  States  dispute  over  the 
boundary  line  wlilch  must  l>e  drawn  to  sepa- 
rate the  State's  inland  waters  from  the 
marginal  sea  area  claimed  by  the  United 
States.  California  seemingly  made  headway 
In  proving  ite  point  that  the  so-called  over- 
all \inlt  area  between  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  mainland  traditionally  has  lieen  con- 
sidered Inland  waters  and  a  prised  haven  for 
ships. 

LIMB  rwn.oHas 


The  area  enclosed  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Point  Conception  to  Point  Loma  and  extend- 
ing around  the  islands  was  chosen  by  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Everett  W.  Mattoon 
for  the  presentation  of  California's  case. 

Over  occasional  objections  from  Robert 
M.  Vaughan,  special  assistant  to  United 
SUtee  Attorney  General  McOrath.  SUte  wit- 
nesses testified  to  the  Investment  represented 
in  the  port  and  harbor  faculties  of  Long 
Beach  and  Loe  Angeles  and  the  harm  that  Is 
being  done  the  plans  for  farther  devrtop- 
ment  of  the  outer  harbor  of  San  Pedro  Bay 
becatne  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
State  or  the  Federal  Government  wlU  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  property. 


^, 
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tiM  Stat*  nor  tlM  towtnaoenX  nor 
oaowm  trlio  owns  tlw  proparty." 
DbtIs  olMerPMt  aftw  aiMtatiilng  an  objeetkm 
by  Vaogban  to  tiM  taattmooy  of  E.  C.  Earl*. 
Loa  Angflfw  hartxsr  eommlaaloiier  vho  ia  r»- 
aponalbla  (or  tlia  developinent  of  tba  pro- 
Jaetcd  bartwr  faciUtlca. 

■aria  bad  atatad  tliat  a  Hue  dratm  by  tba 
Jwdea  Dapartment.  wblch  cute  acroaa  8aa 
Padro  Bay  vaU  wttmn  tba  PMcral  bnak* 
watar.  jaopanUaea  botb  tba  future  derelop- 
mcnt  at  tba  barbor  and  tb«  ancbora^ca  b«- 
tpjjtt  tba  braakvatar  and  tbe  aboravard  Una. 

-Aa  tba  propoaed  Goremment  Una  la 
drawn,  practically  aU  tba  anchorage  uaed  by 
Traiflt  antarlng  Loa  Ansalaa  woold  be  un- 
avaUable  if  tbat  Una  reinalna."  ba  told  DaTla. 

Tbe  Port  of  Loa  An«elee  eontempUtea  ez- 
pandlturea  amounting  to  "numy  mlUlona  of 
dolUn."  Earlc  said,  bat  would  not  want  to 
apand  tba  money  U  It  appeared  tbe  outer  area 
waa  going  to  be  under  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

■artter  In  tbe  day.  Elol  J.  Ammx,  general 
manager  of  tbe  Long  Beacb  Harbor  Depart- 
mant.  told  of  the  i30X)00.000  to  •40.000.000 
apent  In  tba  laat  13  yean  on  fUllng  In  land 
and  constructing  barbor  facUitlea  and  of  a 
1700  percent  tncreaaa  In  bustneea  wblcb  tba 
barbor  baa  exparlancad  durUig  tbat  period. 

VmST  WATT 

Ba  complained  tbat  an  area  of  90  square 
mUaa.  between  tbe  propoaed  OoTemment  Una 
and  tba  FBderal  breakwater,  la  involTad  in 
tba  Juat^ca  Department's  claim  tbat  tbey  are 
marginal  waters  and  subject  to  United 
States'  Jurisdiction  under  tbe  Supreme 
Court's  decision  that  Callfomla  no  longer 
owna  it*  submerged  lands.  Tbla  area.  Amar 
pointad  out.  baa  for  Its  'first  purpose  tba 
ancborage  of  from  190  to  200  naval  veasela. 
aa  weU  as  ocnnmerclal  sblpa  wblcb  Tlslt  tba 
port. 

When  Mattoon  tried  to  Introduce  in  eri- 
denca  a  United  Statea  Coast  and  Oeodetio 
Stirvey  map  sbowlng  tlie  ancborages  of  tba 
sblpa.  Vaugban  Insisted  tbat  permission  oC 
tbe  Navy  Department  sbould  be  received  be- 
fore tbe  map  was  \ised.  Davis  agreed  ba 
didn't  "tbink  we  ought  to  get  tangled  up 
with  these  restricted  documents."  He  sug- 
geated.  however,  that  llattoon's  statement 
regarding  tbe  anchoragea  sbotild  be  accept- 
ed and  tbe  map  laid  aside. 

Navy  craft  cannot  enter  the  Inner  harbor 
marked  off  by  the  Justice  Department's  Una 
aa  California's  Inland  waters,  Capt.  J.  A. 
Jacobaon.  chief  pilot  and  marine  s\irveyor 
for  Long  Beacb  Harbor,  told  tbe  special  mas- 
ter. 

The  veteran  pUot  testified  as  to  how  the 
barbor  pilots  pick  up  vessels  several  miles 
out  In  tbe  Paclflo  and  bring  them  into  an- 
chorage. 

Battleships,  aircraft  carriers,  and  ehlpa 
carrying  explosives  have  anchoragea  outside 
the  Government's  stipulated  line,  be  testi- 
fied. Quarantine  vessels  also  are  anchored 
within  the  breakwater  but  outside  the  line. 


The  development  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  Harbors  by  pubUc-mlnded  citizens  of 
the  two  areas  was  described  by  Robert  R. 
Shoemaker,  civil  construction  engineer  and 
harbor  engineer  since  1940.  Through  a 
conunlttee  of  300,  which  had  gone  Into 
Its  own  pockets  with  each  member  contrib- 
uting approximately  1 1,000.  plans  were  de- 
yeloped  as  early  as  1923,  Shoemaker  said,  and 
tbe  extension  of  the  Long  Beacb  breakwater 
was  undertaken. 

AU  but  about  S  percent  of  tbe  contemplat- 
ed Improvements  are  now  In  the  outer  har- 
bor, he  testified,  with  about  96  percent  lo- 
cated in  tbe  strip  between  tbe  Government 
line  and  the  breakwater. 

Tbe  safety  of  tbe  watera  lying  shoreward  of 
tbe  Channel  lalanda  waa  teatined  to  by  Grant 


M.  OlewUer.  beacb  engineer  f or  the  dty  fl( 
Loa  Angelea.  and  experienced  towboat  cap- 
tatna  and  salvage  men.  Aooordlng  to  Gla- 
wller  a  wind  reeonlsr  located  on  a  pier  at 
Venice  abowed  over  a  B6-montb  period,  be- 
tween lam  and  1943.  that  wlnda  at  a  velocity 
of  more  than  25  mllea  an  hour  occurred  on 
only  88  days  during  tba  period.  The  strong- 
est wind  recorded  reached  38  miles  an  hour, 
be  aaid. 

Bmle  Judd,  preaident  of  the  Pacific  Tow- 
boat  and  Salvage  Co.  and  owner  of  a  water- 
tasl  ssrvloe.  subatantuted  Olewller's  testl- 
numy  wltb  a  statement  that  winds  can  rcacb 
00  mllea  an  boor  outside  tbe  ialand  chain 
and  not  be  more  than  15  miles  an  hour 
within  tbe  area. 

wsTsa  acuKnc  aoocw 

Geoffrey  Boag.  manager  of  Judd's  company, 
•aid  that  the  waters  inside  the  Island  chain 
never  become  so  rough  that  ships  cannot 
operate.  He  said  there  la  a  "natural  lee"  aU 
the  way  from  Point  Conception  to  Point  Loma 
and  that  the  water  Is  so  calm  In  tbat  area 
that  99  percent  of  all  gasoline  and  oU  uaed  in 
San  Diego  can  be  barged  in  in  smaU  boats  in- 
stead of  being  moved  by  tanker. 

Further  evidence  aa  to  the  Inland  waters 
nature  of  the  area  was  given  by  Perry  Bru- 
backer.  marine  superintendent  for  the  Luck- 
enbach  Steamship  Line  and  former  ship'a 
master.  Vessels  coming  In  from  long  trana- 
PaclAc  voyages  or  from  the  north  and  south 
can  start  preparing  for  port  as  soon  as  they 
pasa  the  tip  of  San  Clemente  Island,  be  told 
Davia.  and  the  waters  are  so  sheltered  tbat 
"many  skippers"  who  are  running  down  the 
coast  from  the  north  Pacific  past  southern 
Callfomla  cut  into  tbe  area  and  out  again  to 
take  advantage  of  the  quiet  waters. 

Tbe  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  are  rougher 
than  those  In  the  lee  of  Point  Conception  and 
tbe  Channel  Islands,  be  said,  wbll*  Long 
Ialand  Sound  la  "much  rougher." 

(P^om  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March 
20,  1952] 

TiDSLAini*  SkixTTax  TAacrr  em  Txamcoinr  or 

8¥*r»eTwe    SgiFPna  Taxx  WrcMxaa  Srajm 

To  Am  Stati  Baxtlb 

(By  Lorania  K.  Francis) 

Sea  captains  and  boatmen  from  the  south- 
ern Callfomla  area  consider  tbe  water  area 
lying  between  the  chain  of  Channel  Islanda 
to  the  mainland  to  be  inland  waters — re- 
gardless of  tbe  attempts  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  restrict  the  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  tbe 
State  of  Callfomla  to  a  much  smaUer  area 
close  to  shore. 

This  was  made  clear  yesterday  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  session  of  the  so-called 
tldelands  hesrlnga  before  Special  Master 
WUUam  H.  Davis  In  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  In  the  Federal  Building 
here. 

amBuaiTiBa  ow  araifs 

Six  pilots  and  sea  captains,  a  small-boat 
constructor  from  Long  Beach  and  a  marine 
engineer  and  yachtsman  with  international 
experience  told  their  experiences  with  sea- 
sick passengers  and  wrecked  vessels  in  the 
stormy  waters  outside  the  protective  barrier 
formed  by  Point  Conception  on  the  north 
and  the  westward  Islands.  The  area  land- 
ward from  the  Islands,  however,  is  so  shel- 
tered that  plywood  rowboats  with  outboard 
motors  can  safely  operate  from  the  mainland 
to  the  14-mUe  bank — a  famous  swordflsh  and 
albacore  fishing  ground  off  Santa  Catallna 
Island — they  testified. 

The  outlymg  Islands  form  a  protective  bar- 
rier from  heavy  weather  outside  and  shelter 
can  be  obtained  all  along  the  island  chain, 
Capt.  WUUam  H.  Lelsk.  master  mariner  from 
San  Pedro  and  long-time  steamer  captain 
between  Loa  Angeles  and  Santa  Catallna, 
told  Davis. 


THtlfylng  from  bla  experienoe  before  be 
In  Calif  omla.  Lslak  said  tbat  Long 
(N.  T.)  Sound,  an  area  conceded  to 
be  definitely  inland  water,  carrlea  three  ttmse 
the  hasmrd  thah  the  so-called  orer-aO  uilt 
area  within  California's  Island  chain  pra- 
eents.  A  "very  much  greatar  sea  is  to  be 
found  on  tbe  windward  aide  of  Santa  Ca<»- 
llna  and  the  other  southem  Caltfomte  l»- 
Umto."  he  said. 

Plabermen  of  Southem  Caltfomla  eonetder 
tbe  inside  area  Inland  waters,  aooordlng  to 
Capt.  O.  P.  KUlngton.  port  captain  at  Ter- 
minal Island  for  30  years  and  msiietw  at  tbe 
Van  Camp  Seafood  Co.  A  former  master  of 
his  own  tiina  cUppar.  BUngton  said  bla 
company  operatca  under  contract  from  1.300 
to  1.M0  fishing  boats,  at  wblcb  IM  are  larga 
tuna  cUppers. 

inmnMAW's  fisw 

**We  fishermen  feel  that  when  we  pass  tbe 
islands  going  to  the  westward  we  are  going 
Into  the  open  sea."  be  said. 

Similar  testimony  was  given  by  three  Los 
Angelee  Harbor  pilots — Capt.  Henry  P.  Tim- 
mers,  onetime  navigating  officer  on  tbe  Citf 
of  Loa  AngeUs,  operating  between  Los  An- 
geles and  Honolulu;  Capt.  Jens  O.  Holland, 
former  tugboat  captain,  and  Capt.  Gudmund 
Grimstad  who.  after  years  of  experience  in 
the  South  Seas  and  elsewhere,  was  for  IS 
years  a  captain  on  various  yachu  in  tba 
Island  area  of  southern  California. 

AU  teetifled  to  tbe  "green  water"  tbat  to 
found  when  ahlps  leave  tbe  protecttoo  of  tbe 
islands. 

Capt.  Lyie  Hillainger,  aenior  pilot  at  Loe 
Angelee,  told  of  bis  experienoe  as  a  captain 
on  steamers  ninning  between  Loa  A''g*'^ 
and  San  Prandaco  when  tbe  "pasasngais 
would  come  to  life"  on  entering  tbe  island 
area  on  the  southward  r\in  and  take  to  their 
cabins  when  the  ships  left  tbe  calm  waters 
for  the  open  sea. 

Jxistlce  Department  attomeya.  headed  lif 
Robert  M.  Vaugban.  special  assistant  to 
United  SUtes  Attorney  General  MoGratb. 
objected  to  California's  introduction  of  pho- 
tographs showing  the  smaU  boaU  that  can 
operate  safely  anu>ng  the  Islands  on  grouiuls 
they  were  not  relevant  to  the  dlscusaion. 
Their  objections  were  overruled,  however, 
by  Davu.  who  said  that  he  could  see  tba 
point  tbe  State  was  trying  to  make. 

SxTrBBMs  Oonar  Ruuita  ftrr^TT  ar 
CoanfALLT 

WA8HXNCTOW,  Msfch  2S.— flcnatar  Oam- 
ITAIXT  (Democrat,  Texaa).  UAA  tbe  Senate 
today  the  Supreme  Court  committed  an  un- 
pardonable Judicial  outrage  in  ruling  tbe 
Statee  do  not  own  the  submerged  lands  off 
their  shores. 

CoNMALXT  led  off  as  the  Senate  resxmied  Its 
debate  on  whether  the  States  or  the  Federal 
Government  should  control  the  oU-rlch 
areaa. 

Tbe  Texan  is  sponsoring  an  amendment 
to  pending  Federal -control  legislation  wtiich 
would  give  the  SUtes  ownership  of  the 
lands  in  controversy.  The  amendment  is 
identical  to  a  bUl  passed  by  the  House  last 
year. 

"We  simply  want  resUtutlon  of  what  is 
justly  ours,"  he  asserted. 

The  Supreme  Court  rtiled  in  a  California 
case,  and  later  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  caaes. 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  para- 
mount rights  in  the  offshore  areaa. 

Tbe  Constitution.  Conmaixt  shouted, 
statee  that  private  property  shaU  not  l)e 
taken  for  pubUc  use  without  Just  compen- 
sation. 

•^et."  he  said,  "the  Supreme  Court  held 
-  these  lands  could  be  taken  without  any  com- 
pensation whatsoever." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  ukwmkt  Huaana 
nf  THE  HOX7SB  OF  RBPRB8BNTATIVB8 

Monday,  March  24, 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  by  Solomon 
Barkin  for  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  before  the  Surplus  Manpower 
Committee  on  Monday,  March  24.  1952: 
TWUA  STATaMXirr  Baruas  tkz  Subflus  Mam- 

pown    OOMMrrm,    Monoat.    Maaca    24, 

1»52 

We  welcome  tbe  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  to  present  our  views. 
We  have  long  urged  tbe  adoption  of  a  poUcy 
such  as  is  offered  by  defense  manpower  policy 
No.  4.  During  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency when  tbe  Government  la  compelled  to 
adopt  policies  which  affect  tnunediately  tbe 
Uvea  of  miUlons  of  people  It  has  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  these 
policies.  Tbe  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tive agencies  have  adopted  policies  designed 
to  protect  property.  How  much  more  Im- 
portant it  is  to  preeenre  our  greatest  reeource. 
our  dtleenry.  In  view  of  the  extensive  im- 
pact of  current  Government  procivement 
upon  our  national  and  local  economies,  tbe 
Government  must  make  its  awards  to  help 
maintain  a  healthy  clvlUan  productive  sys- 
tem so  that  when  we  reduce  our  expendl- 
tiire  on  mUltary  preparedness  and  foreign 
aid.  we  ahaU  be  able  to  shift  to  civilian  pro-  ~ 
ductlon  with  ease  and  effectlveneaa. 

The  principles  underlying  the  manpower 
policy  are  sound.  In  appearing  before  you 
we  are  first  endorsing  the  fundamental 
poUcy  of  aid  to  distressed  areas.  In  tbe 
second  place,  we  also  welcome  the  considera- 
tion of  the  textile  Industry  as  a  special  prob- 
lem. We  shaU  seek  to  impress  you  with  the 
need  of  applying  the  manpower  policy  to  tba 
industry  as  a  whole.  We  believe  tbat  tbe  in- 
dustry may  properly  be  labeled  as  a  dla- 
treeeed  industry  and  a  special  policy  such  as 
we  shall  propose  should  be  appUed  to  it  as 
long  as  the  Indtistry  is  considered  distressed. 
We  believe  that  your  committee  should  rec- 
ommend specific  policies  necessary  to  imple- 
ment both  tbe  finding  that  thU  industry  U 
a  distressed  industry  for  ths  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  the  siirplxu  msnpower 
policy,  and  tbat  there  are  distressed  areas 
within  it. 

First  we  shall  address  ourselves  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  over-all  concern  for  the  conditions 
within  the  textUe  Industry.  We  must  rec- 
ognize the  ftmdamental  governmental 
responsibility  for  present  conditions  in  tbe 
textUe  industry.  We  are  not  contending 
that  management  of  the  Industry  is  free  of 
blame.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  lust  for 
exorbitant  profit  and  speculative  gain  per- 
vading the  Industry  sent  prices  soaring  to 
aU-tlme  peak  levels.  As  further  stimulus 
to  this  speculative  frenzy  on  tbe  part  of  the 
manufacturers  and  retaUers,  the  prices  of 
raw  materials  shot  up  to  unprecedented  lev- 
els. In  the  case  of  one  major  raw  oaate- 
rial,  cotton,  pricee  have  remained  at  such 
levels.  Tbe  profits  of  tbe  Industry  during 
the  last  half  of  1950  and  tbe  fb-st  half  of 
1951.  are  eloquent  proof  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  seUers  of  raw  materials  and  textUe 
and  apparel  products  exploited  the  tense 
market  conditions  resulting  from  the  mo- 
bUlaatlon  program. 

Governmental  policy  baa  bad  a  tremendous 
Impact.  The  shift  from  a  civilian  to  a  mixed 
mUltary-and-dTlUan  economy  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  marked  shift  in  buying  from 
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normal  civUian  to  military  requirements. 
This  has  been  effected  In  many  ways.  Basic- 
aUy  we  mxut  underline  the  tax,  fiscal  and 
economic  policies.  The  rise  in  the  rate  of 
taxes  has  sharply  shrunk  the  buying  power 
of  the  mass  of  Americans.  The  rise  in  food 
prices,  which  has  been  aided  by  the  farm- 
price  support  p>oUcie8  and  the  Capehart  and 
Herlong  amendments  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  has  taken  substantial  propor- 
tions of  the  workers'  Income.  Rents  have 
gone  up  as  a  restilt  of  the  relaxation  of  rent 
controls  by  the  Congress.  Other  prices  have 
also  risen  as  a  result  of  deliberate  Govern- 
ment policy,  decisions  of  administratlTe 
boards  or  demands  of  private  seUers. 

The  funds  available  for  expendlttuv  on 
clothing  have  therefore  been  restricted. 
High  prices  and  taxes  are  responsible  for  the 
change  in  the  pattern  in  consumer  buymg. 
The  contraction  of  clvUlan  buying  of  ap- 
parel and  house  furnishings  Is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  current  depressed  condition  of  the 
textUe  Industry. 

There  is  ample  objective  evidence  to  ee- 
tablish  the  depressed  nature  of  the  industry 
for  the  purposes  of  administration  of  the 
surplus  manpower  policy.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  production  workers 
in  the  industry  from  l,aS7,000  to  1,134,000 
from  January  19S1  to  January  1952,  a  drop 
of  123.000  persons,  or  9.8  percent.  Since  Jan- 
uary the  decUne  has  continued  so  that  at 
the  preeent  time,  employment  has  no  doubt 
dropped  more  than  10  percent  below  the 
February  1951  peak.  In  terms  of  man-hours, 
the  drop  has  been  even  greater.  Average 
weekly  hours  were  40.0  hours  In  January 
1951  and  S8.7  hours  in  January  1952,  a  de- 
cline of  14  percent. 

Tbe  contraction  In  employment  wblch  we 
have  spelt  out  In  these  statistics  cannot  dis- 
close tbe  great  misery  which  has  over- 
whelmed the  textUe  communities.  Most  tex- 
tile mills  are  located  in  either  single-indus- 
try conun unities  or  localities  In  which  tbe 
textile  industry  predominates.  As  a  result 
the  textile  recession  has  cast  a  greater  paU 
upon  the  areas  Involved  than  would  be  sug- 
gested by  the  figures  on  the  decline  in  the 
Industry  Itself.  Many  a  community  is  com- 
pletely dependetrt  upon  the  textile  Industry 
and  Its  econonUc  fortunes  have  determined 
the  state  not  only  of  the  workers  in  the 
community  but  also  of  the  merchants  and 
all  other  service  and  local  trades  and  Indus- 
tries which  have  been  dependent  upon  tbe 
buying  power  of  the  workers  and  the  mills. 
We  are  endangering  the  economic  well-being 
of  entire  regions  in  which  the  textile  indus- 
try Is  concentrated.  We  may  also  add  in 
passing,  that  the  other  two  large  Industries 
in  wblcb  the  Surplus  Manpower  Policy  Com- 
mittee is  Interested — apparel  and  shoes — 
are  also  substantially  located  In  the  textile 
regions  so  that  tbe  recession  in  all  of  these 
constimer  goods  has  had  a  cumulative  Im- 
pact on  these  areas. 

We  rish  to  emphasize  that  the  current 
decUne  Is  industry-wide  and  not  restricted 
to  any  specific  areas.  Bvldenoe  of  the  de- 
cUne may  be  found  In  aU  textile  reglona 
and  States.  There  are  communities  in  each 
region,  whether  it  be  New  England.  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  Southeast,  Southwest,  Mid- 
dle West,  or  Far  West,  In  which  the  industry 
has  been  hard  hit.  Tbe  only  groups  which 
have  escaped  the  Impwct  of  these  reverses 
in  the  volume  of  buying  are  nUlla  which 
specialize  on  the  fabrics  currently  in  de- 
mand. So  we  find  that  the  producers  of  cot- 
ton duck,  bird's-eye  diaper  cloth,  plain-print 
cloth,  ginghams,  checks  and  plaids,  combed 
oxfords,  combed  twills,  seersuckers,  bed 
sheetings,  and  nylon  woven  fabrics  actuaUy 
Increased  their  production  between  tba 
fourth  quarter  of  1050  and  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1051.  Tbe  producers  of  other  fabrlca 
and  textUe  products  have  on  the  whole  been 
set  back.    The  resiUt  is  that  thore  are  active 


mUls  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the 
same  time  as  the  recession  In  the  industry 
pervades  all  regions. 

We  are  submitting  as  an  lUustratlon  of  tbe 
sweep  of  this  recession  an  exhibit  on  the 
volume  of  employment  and  man-hours 
worked  In  the  textUe  Industry  In  each  of 
the  States  for  the  months  of  January  1951 
and  January  1952  (appendix  A).  This  Indi- 
cates that  every  State  witnessed  some  de- 
cline In  employment  and  man-hours  worked. 
In  almost  every  State  the  drop  In  man-boura 
worked  exceeded  the  decline  In  employ- 
ment. 

We  are  submitting  as  our  appendix  B  a 
tabulation  of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment in  textile-labor-market  areas  for  wblcb 
Information  was  available.  We  have  re- 
corded the  total  number  of  unemployed,  and. 
where  Information  was  available,  the  per- 
centage decline  in  textile  employment  in 
the  respective  communities.  These  areaa 
are  In  17  States.  We  have  sought  to  obtain 
detailed  information  on  as  many  subareas 
as  possible  but  various  State  agencies  did  not 
have  this  information  available  In  a  form 
for  release.  We  have  also  prepared  a  sum- 
mary of  employment  conditions  in  six  of  the 
textile  areaa  In  the  State  of  Massachxisetts 
from  October  1950  to  January  1952  (appen- 
dix C) .  We  have  supplemented  the  Govern- 
ment statistics  on  unemplo3rment  with  a  sur- 
vey of  conditions  In  union  mills  located  In 
89  areas.  North  and  South  (appendix  D). 

A  review  of  appendix  B  reinforces  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  already  submitted  of 
the  widespread  nature  of  the  recession  in 
the  industry.  In  many  of  the  textUe  com- 
mimltles,  particularly  In  those  with  five  or 
more  present  imemployment,  textile  workers 
constitute  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total 
unemployed.  With  very  few  exceptions,  tex- 
tile employment  In  these  areas  has  de- 
clined from  January  1951  to  Janusoy  1962. 

The  general  concern  dlsplajred  at  theee 
hearings  with  the  policy  declaration  Issued 
by  tbe  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization  re- 
flects tbe  sweep  of  the  recession  in  the  in- 
dustry. Some  speakers,  possibly  in  their  de- 
sire to  obtain  Govertmient  contracts  for 
particular  groups  of  mUls,  have  argued 
against  the  application  of  the  policy  con- 
tained in  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4. 
This  position  is  an  affirmation  of  their  in- 
terest in  Government  contracts  as  a  sup- 
plement to  ClvUlan  work  for  their  areas. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  problem  is 
Nation-wide.  A  constructive  poUcy  must 
be  buUt  on  this  fact. 

RXCOMMCKDATION  X 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  textile 
industry  should  for  the  purposes  of  tbe 
present  manpower  policy  be  considered  a  de- 
pressed Industry.  Tbe  Surplus  Manpower 
Committee  should  be  empowered  to  recon- 
sider this  determination  at  appropriate  in- 
tervale. 

aaOOMMXMSATTOM    U 

We  recommend  tbat  whUe  the  indiutry  ia 
designated  as  distressed,  that  bids  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts  not  be  considered  frtHn' 
any  company  for  any  plant  which,  during  tbe 
months  previous  to  the  fUlng  of  the  bid. 
operated  Its  active  looms  (In  the  case  of  an 
integrated  mill)  or  ran  Its  active  spinning 
frames  (in  the  case  of  a  spinning  mlU)  in 
excess  of  80  hours  per  week;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  bids  offered  or  contracts  nego- 
tiated by  other  producers  supply  the  pro- 
curement authorities  with  the  neceesary 
quantities  of  materials. 

The  purpose  of  this  second  recommenda- 
tion Is  to  Implement  the  first  one.  It  la 
apparent  from  the  review  of  conditions  in 
the  industry  that  it  is  distressed.  During 
this  emergency,  caused  In  no  small  part  by 
tbe  governmental  tax.  economic  and  moblU- 
■ation  policies,  tbe  Government  has  tbe  re- 
spwnslbUlty  of  mitigating  tbe  effects  cC  such 
unemployment  and  distress.  The  first  step. 
It  appears   to   us,   la  to   spread   the   work 
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tliroucbout  tbe  Industry  so  as  to  enalde 
plants  wbldi  are  enjoying  relatively  normal 
operations  to  continue  to  receive  as  mudi 
civilian  work  as  possible  but  not  to  pmnlt 
them  to  share  in  Government  work  while 
the  industry  Is  categorized  as  distressed. 

There  Is  considerable  precedent  for  such 
action  in  this  industry.  The  basic  idea  Is 
widely  obserred  in  individual  plants.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  reduction  in  orders  it  is 
usiially  provided  that  the  entire  mill  shall 
share  In  the  reduced  volume  through  lovo' 
numbers  of  work  days  for  all  employees.  It 
la  therefore  common  to  reduce  the  work 
week  from  6  to  5  days,  apd  to  4  days.  In 
organized  plants,  it  Is  a  well  established 
policy  for  workers  to  share  available  work 
during  an  emergency.  Equity  dictates  that 
during  such  emergencies  the  regular  work 
lorce  shall  participate  in  the  available  work. 
A  second  precedent  for  sucb  a  policy  Is 
provided  by  the  code  of  fair  competition  for 
the  textile  Industry  during  the  NIRA.  It 
provided  for  a  rigid  limitation  on  productive 
machinery  which  forbade  more  than  two 
shifts  of  40  hours  each  per  week. 

The  present  proposal  Is  not  rigid,  nor  does 
It  Involve  s  sharp  llnUtatlon  on  operations. 
It  restricts  the  letting  of  Government  con- 
tracts to  prevent  them  from  being  awarded 
to  companies  which  already  enjoy  nomaal 
operations  of  two  shifts  of  40  hours  each. 
They  may  continue  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions beyond  an  80-hour  workweek  through 
civilian  orders,  but  it  is  proposed  that  no 
Government  work  shall  be  granted  to  such 
plant  while  Industry  as  a  whole  is  distressed. 
The  preceding  recommendation  Is  designed 
to  limit  the  award  of  contracts  to  those  com- 
panies which  are  not  operating  at  a  normal 
two-shift  level.  In  this  connection  we  be- 
lieve that  the  distribution  of  contracts 
among  these  companies  must  also  consider 
the  cases  of  communities  In  which  ""^vmal 
distress  exists. 

The  Surplus  Manpower  Committee  has 
used  epeclflc  criteria  in  determining  whether 
a  conununlty  is  in  a  distressed  manpower 
position.  Many  of  the  communities  which 
it  has  so  designated  are  highly  dependent  on 
the  textile  industry.  However,  the  coounlt- 
tee  has  dealt  primarily  with  the  larger  areas. 
These  are  not  an  adequate  indication  of  ac- 
tual conditions  throughout  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Since  many  mills  are  located  in  sub- 
regions  for  which  determinations  have  not 
yet  been  considered,  soma  of  these  dlstreaaed 
subreglons  may  be  found  In  the  South.  We 
believe  that  communities  such  as  Rocking- 
ham. N.  C,  and  Some,  Ga.,  will  be  foimd  in 
these  categories.  The  seeming  regional  im- 
balance In  the  designations  is  in  part  the  re- 
mit of  the  concentration  of  major  regions 
and  the  neglect  of  the  subregloiDs.  We  urge 
Immediate  correction  of  this  dsflcleney  tn 
the  proccdurea  used  for  determining  eorplus 
manpower  areas. 

There  is  another  characteristic  area  of 
problems  in  which  the  community  itself  may 
not  have  qualified  for  placement  in  the  sur- 
plus manpower  area,  but  in  which  the  textile 
Industry  is  operating  at  a  very  low  level.  In 
Camden,  N.  J.,  for  example,  the  unemployed 
constitute  5.8  percent  of  the  total  work  force, 
but  32.0  percent  of  the  textile  employees  lost 
their  jobs  during  the  last  year.  In  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  the  tinemployed  constitute  2Ji  percent 
of  the  labor  force,  but  textile  employment 
dropped  by  6.8  percent  d\iring  the  last  year. 
A  similar  condition  may  be  observed  in  such 
large  centers  as  Philadelphia,  with  4.3  per- 
eent  unemployed,  but  an  18.2  percent  decline 
.  tn  totUe  employment,  and  in  Pateraon,  N.  J., 
(With  7.6  percent  unemployment  and  a  10.8 
percent  drop  in  textile  jobe. 

We  believe  that  the  present  manpower  pd. 
\lcy  proTldes  dear  guidepoeta  for  the  han- 
.  tfiing  of  these  sttuatione.  The  Government's 
>  procurement  program  should  seek  to  relieve 
I  the  distress  la  the  areas  fotmd  to  be  dls- 
tresaad.    The  purpoee  la  to  prevent  the  de- 


moral  tastinn  c(  personalities  and  the  area 
and  deterloratKai  in  the  quality  of  personal 
effort.  We  know  that  the  areas  of  surplus 
manpower  are  districts  in  which  unemploy- 
ment tends  to  be  prolonged.  In  such  dis- 
tricts unemployment  Insurance  benefits  tend 
to  be  exhausted  and  the  burden  on  local 
relief  grows.  Our  experience  with  unem- 
ployment lns\irance  reempbasiees  that  the 
exhaustion  of  benefits  tends  to  place  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  the  communities  and 
the  Federal  Treasury  inasmuch  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shares  in  the  costs  of  old- 
age  aMlstance,  aid  to  dependent  children. 
and  assistance  to  the  disabled.  This  aid  rises 
as  the  n\unber  of  exhausted  claims  increases. 

To  illustrate  this  obvious  conclusion  we 
point  to  the  fact  that  In  December  1961 
the  recipients  of  welfare  aid  had  risen  signifi- 
cantly in  the  four  Massachusetts  cities  in 
which  textile  unemployment  was  widespread. 
(Similar  data  have  been  requested  for  all 
other  States  and  will  be  subnUtted  as  soon 
as  furnished  by  the  respective  departments  ot 
pubUc  weUare).  In  Fall  River,  with  a  De- 
cember 1951  work  force  of  63.950  persons. 
5,000  unemployed  and  4,256  receiving  bene- 
fits, there  were  3.984  beneficiaries  of  the  four 
types  of  assistance  noted  above.  In  Law- 
rence, with  a  work  force  of  58.670  persons. 
10.500  persons  imemployed  and  8,381  receiv- 
ing unemployment  benefits.  2,527  were  re- 
ceiving public  welfare.  In  Lowell,  with  a 
work  force  of  51,800,  4,000  unemployed  and 
3,067  receiving  unemployment  insxiranoe, 
there  were  4.615  receiving  public- welfare 
benefits.  In  New  Bedford,  with  a  work  force 
of  74,500.  5,000  unemployed  and  4,256  re- 
ceiving iinemployment  insurance  benefita. 
4>44  were  receiving  public-welfare  benefits. 

The  immediate  respKinsibillty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment U  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed areas  so  as  to  enable  the  workers  to 
maintain  their  work  qualifications,  their 
skills,  and  their  morale.  Otherwise,  they  may 
be  forced  into  abject  need,  and  thereby  lose 
their  work  qualifications  and  Increase  the 
costs  of  welfare  in  these  communities  and 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  A  primary  econ- 
omy in  human  and  flnmnriRi  resources  woxild, 
therefore,  be  achieved  by  reducing  unem- 
ployment in  these  areas  to  the  extent  poa- 
alble  tlirough  negotiated  contracta. 

Textile  mills  in  communities  with  rela- 
tively low  unemployment  rr.tes  should  be 
eligible  to  bid  directly  for  available  Govern- 
ment contracts.  The  exclusion  from  bid- 
ding on  contracta  of  companies  which  are  al- 
ready enjoying  normal  operations  wotild  help 
to  relieve  these  communities  ot  particular 
(Uetre«  in  their  textile  planto. 

noommnunow  m 
The  Government  procmrement  policy 
should  provide  for  the  preferential  negotia- 
tion of  contracts  with  textile  mills  and  all 
other  plants  in  distressed  manpower  areas 
as  a  means  of  relieving  distress  with  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  removing  these  cooununitlca 
from  the  dlctraaaed  itatm. 


The  Surplus  Manpower  Committee  should 
eonslder  the  manpower  situation,  particu- 
larly as  It  affects  the  textile  industry  in  the 
subareas  as  well  as  the  major  manpower 
regions  and  designate  as  stirplus  manpower 
areas  such  subareas  ss  now  meet  the  stand- 
ards for  the  determination  ot  dlsteeased 
areas. 

■aCOMMBVDSTKm  ▼ 

The  Government  procurement  policy 
should  provide  for  open  bidding  on  aU  Gov- 
ernment contracts  ixot  awarded  to  distressed 
areas  among  concerns  for  plants  which  are 
not  disqualified  bj  recommendatloa  No.  n, 
above. 

costcLtmow 

The  emiverslon  ot  the  clvlllsn  economy  to 
a  mobillaed  effort  affected  by  many  indirect 


and  direct  controls,  has  had  major  impacts 
on  the  Uvea  ot  an  Americans.  In  such  a 
period  many  of  us  have  allowed  the  national 
Intereat  to  wipereede  our  own  perenoal  inter- 
est. We  know  that  sacrifices  have  to  be  made 
and  we  endorse  luitlonal  policy  which  re- 
quires each  or  «s  to  surrender  many  of  our 
special  benefits.  But  some  of  us,  particu- 
larly tn  the  textile  Industry,  have  been  called 
upoo  to  carry  a  disproportionate  share  ot  the 
burden  of  sacrlflces.  Our  employment  op- 
portunities have  been  reduced  by  the  shrink- 
age in  markets  induced  in  some  part  by  the 
fiscal  control  and  tax  poUclas  adoptad  by 
our  Govemntent.  We  believe  that  it  is  en- 
cumbent upon  our  national  GoTemment  to 
follow  a  poflcy  which  will  seek  to  moderate 
the  impact  of  these  poUcleo  and  to  aqualiw 
the  human  coata. 

There  Is  another  baste  principle  which  ws 
must  carefully  preserve.  We  are  a  people 
who  hope  to  balanoe  the  threat  of  power 
with  our  own  might.  We  are  helping  others 
build  their  arsenal.  We  have  realised  that 
a  sound  defense  of  western  dvllUatlon 
means  that  we  must  maintain  sound  eco- 
nomics. The  civilian  as  well  as  the  military 
production  system  must  be  kept  intact.  We 
must  maintain  the  human  and  technical  re- 
sources for  our  shift  back  to  a  more  normal 
civilian  operation.  It  Is  therefore  essential 
to  utilize  all  of  o\ir  manpower  and  resources 
so  ss  to  keep  them  svallable  for  a  rising 
standard  of  living  in  a  peaceful  world. 

To  achieve  these  ends,  the  procurement 
policy  must  be  designed  to  aid  civilian  In- 
diistries  maintain  their  full  health  and 
status.  The  pcdicy  must  be  formulated  so 
as  to  provide  supplements  to  the  regular 
civilian  business  and  to  maintain  as  far  as 
possible  normal  levels  of  productive  ac- 
tivity. Government  orders  should  fill  in 
where  civilian  work  is  inadequate.  Such 
orders  are  an  addition  to  the  normal  flow 
of  work  available  during  this  moblllaatlOQ 
period.  They  must  be  allowed  to  flow  Into 
the  stream  of  production  so  ss  to  even  tt 
out  and  help  maintain  operations  aa  nor- 
mally as  possible. 

We  hsve  set  forth  five  recommendatlona. 
Itiey  are  as   follows: 

1.  Raoommendation  I:  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  textile  Industry  should,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  manpower  policy 
be  considered  a  depressed  Indtistry.  The 
Stirplus  Manpower  Committee  should  be  em- 
powered  to  reconsider  this  determination  at 
appropriate  interrals. 

2.  Recommendation  n.  We  recommend 
that  while  the  industry  is  designated  as  dla- 
treascd  that  bids  on  Oovemment  contracta 
not  IM  considered  from  any  company  for  any 
plant  which,  during  the  month  previous  to 
the  flllng  of  the  bid,  operated  Its  active 
looms  (in  the  case  of  an  integrated  mill)  or 
ran  its  active  spinning  frames  (in  the  ease 
of  a  spinning  mill)  tn  excess  of  80  hotirs 
per  week:  provided,  however,  thst  the  bids 
offered  or  contracts  negotlsted  by  other  pro- 
ducers supply  the  procurement  autliorltiee 
with  the  necessary  quantiUes  of  materials. 

3.  Recommendation  HI:  The  Government 
procurement  policy  should  provide  for  the 
preferential  negotiation  of  contracts  with 
textile  mills  and  all  other  plants  In  dlstresaed 
manpower  areas  as  s  means  of  relieving  dis- 
tress with  the  ultimate  end  of  removing 
these  communities  from  the  dmiiiw«iil 
status. 

4.  Beoommendatlon  IV:  The  Surplus  Man- 
power Committee  should  consider  the  man- 
power situation,  particularly  as  it  affects 
the  textile  Industry,  in  the  subareas  ss  well 
as  the  major  manpower  regions  and  desig- 
nate as  surplus  manpower  areas  such  svit>- 
•reaa  as  now  meet  the  standards  for  the 
determination  of  distressed  areas. 

t.  Bacommendation  V:  The  Government 
procurement  policy  should  provide  for  open- 
ing  bidding  on  all  Government  contracta 
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not  awarded  to  distressed  areas  among  oon- 
eims  for  plants  which  are  not  disqualified 
by  recommendation  U  abort. 


Qvettkw  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
DC  THK  HOX78X  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIVBS 

Mondaw.  March  3. 1952 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker- 
First.  Why  is  Mr.  Truman  worrying 
about  tbe  "hanging  dome"  over  the  Cap- 
itol? 

Second,  Why  is  Mr.  Truman  worrying 
about  the  interior  of  the  White  House? 
Third.  Why  is  Mr.  Truman  worrying 
about  anything? 


New  Barriers  for  Old 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nw  Toax 
m  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRE8KNTATIVES 

^  Friday.  March  28.  1952 

llr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  26,  1952: 

New  Bsesnms  roa  Ou 

A  complete  revision  of  the  immigration 
and  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States 
is  undertsken  in  each  of  two  measures  that 
have  been  reported  out  of  their  respective 
conunlttees  to  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  and 
are  now  awaiting  floor  action.  These  bills 
are  basic  proposals,  bringing  into  one  com- 
prehensive statute  all  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Senate  (McCanan)  bill  is  302  pages 
kmg  and  the  House  (Walter)  bill  numt>ers 
105  pages  of  smaller  type;  and  although  they 
have  been  literally  years  in  committee  prepa- 
ration they  stUl  are  so  full  of  fsulU  that  It 
would  constitute  a  major  leglslstlvs  mistake 
If  either  of  them  should  be  adopted  in  its 
preeent  form. 

This  must  have  been  wtut  President  Tru- 
man was  thinking  of  when  he  urged  tills 
vreek  that  emergency  action  to  admit  a  lim- 
ited number  of  European  refugees  to  the 
United  States  should  not  be  tied  to  restric- 
tive dianges  in  our  permanent  immigration 
laws.  The  two  questions  ought  to  be  han- 
dled separately,  although — as  we  noted  yes- 
terdsy  in  endorsing  the  President's  plea — 
his  Short-range  program  is  fully  consistent 
With  long-rsnge  plans  to  Improve  our  present 
inadequate  quota  system. 

There  is  no  doubt  thst  American  Inunl- 
gration  and  nationality  laws  do  need  a  thor- 
oughgoing overhaul.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  tbe  Walter  and  McCarran  bills  contain 
much  tliat  wotild  improve  o\ir  present  hap- 
hazard,  unjtist,  discriminatory  and  funda- 
mentally lllit>eral  leglalation  on  the  subject. 
But  the  two  bills  ars  utterly  inadequate  as 
reform  measures  because  on  the  one  hand 
they  fall  to  cure  many  of  the  deficiencies  In 
exlstliig  Isw  and  on  tbe  other  hand  they  pile 
many  brand-new  evils  and  new  injxutices  on 
the  old.  The  following  observations  apply  to 
one  or  both  of  these  bills,  which  are  similar 
but  not  IdenticaL 


While  they  do  technically  remove  present 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  and  sex, 
they  contain  provisions  in  respect  to  Asiatica 
and  West  Indians  that  can  only  be  described 
as  racist  in  concept  and  racist  In  effect. 
While  they  do  bring  a  little  more  sense  Into 
treatment  of  ex-totalltarlans,  they  still  are 
timorously  restrictive  in  this  regard.  While 
they  do  somewhat  revise  the  existing  quota 
system,  tbey  stilt  retain  its  principles  intact 
and  make  no  effort  to  lise  the  large  number 
of  unfilled  quota  allotments  by  transferring 
them  from  countries  that  don't  need  them  to 
countries  whose  own  allotments  are  used  up 
for  the  next  few  centuries. 

The  provisions  for  exclusion  and  deporta- 
tion are  so  severely  tightened  as  to  warrant 
tiie  impression  that  these  bills  are,  to  put 
it  simply,  anti-immigration  and  anti-alien 
measiires  totally  out  of  consonance  with  the 
professions  and  beliefs  of  American  democ- 
racy. Nat\irally  there  has  to  be  some  selec- 
tivity of  foreigners  applying  for  admission 
to  our  shores,  but  the  tendency  of  the  pend- 
ing bills  Is  to  face  In  the  wrong  direction. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  a  broadly 
conceived  revision  of  the  immigration  stat- 
utes. Senators  Homphxxt,  Lehman,  KxrAxrvn 
and  nine  Democratic  and  Republican  col- 
leagues have  introduced  an  Infinitely  more 
humane  and  liberal  measure.  It  would  mod- 
ernize the  quota  system,  lessen  the  present 
dangers  of  autocratic  administrative  deci- 
sions, really  remove  racial  dLscrlmlnation, 
and  would,  in  abort,  do  just  about  every- 
thing desirable  in  Immigration  matters  that 
the  McCarran  bill  undoes  or  fails  to  do. 
We  hope  that  Congress  will  give  the  Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill  careful  consideration 
when  it  takes  up  the  others. 


Minority  Pressore  Gronps  Fordaf  Uaited 
States  Into  Bankruptcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  msHo 

□f  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  25,  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  most  thought- 
provoking  editorial  by  John  R.  Eyre 
which  appeared  in  the  Watchman-Ad- 
vocate, of  Clajrton,  Mo.,  on  March  21, 
1952: 

Mnroerrr  Pxassnas  Gaouvs 

The  United  States  is  going  bankrupt  and 
basic  democratic  freedoms  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing because  the  American  people  com- 
placently p>ermit  minority  pressxire  groups 
to  sit  In  the  middle  of  see -saws  and  control 
our  national  and  local  elections.  If  we  want 
to  change  the  sltxiatlon  and  safeguard  our- 
selves from  the  coercive  tyrannies  of  a  wel- 
fare state,  we  should  understand  that  we 
cant  rely  on  the  patriotism  of  our  poli- 
ticians for  protection.  The  only  language 
tbey  understand  Is  the  sordid  dialect  of 
votes.  They  realize— even  though  rank  and 
file  patriotic  Americans  fall  to  face  the  dis- 
mal truth — that  millions  of  our  citizens  are 
conceitedly  selfish,  pleasure  loving,  and 
woefully  indifferent  to  the  critical  problems 
of  our  Nation.  And  these  politiciajis  know 
that  American  churchgoers  and  civic  up- 
llfters  can't  be  relied  on  to  deliver  votes  In 
effective  numbers  except  in  those  unusual 
instances  when  vast  numbers  of  our  Nation's 


people  are  obsessed  with  fears  and  emotion- 
ally aroused  to  act.  Consequently,  thoae 
American  men  and  women  who  make  politics 
their  profession  assume,  and  logically  so,  that 
IX  they  dont  listen  favorably  to  the  demands 
of  politically  powerful  pressure  groups  they 
presently  shall  lose  their  elective  offices  and 
the  money  rewards  which  accompany  their 
jobs.  It's  as  hardlx>iled  and  realistic  as  that, 
and,  wbUe  we  believe  that  tbere  are  many 

honest  men  and  women  holding  political 
office,  we  submit  that  minority  preasurt 
groups  either  come  to  dominate  such  moral- 
minded  politicians  or  a  battle  for  political 
control  of  offices  ensues.  Sometimes  the 
honest,  courageous  politician  wins,  but  too 
often  the  pressure  group  Is  the  victor. 

As  we  strive  today  to  determine  the  causes 
of  the  forces  which  are  breaking  our  backs 
with  taxes  and  propelling  our  Nation  to  an 
early  doom,  let  us  clearly  understand  that 
no  democracy  can  survive  when  the  majority 
of  its  citlaens  ceases  to  be  politically  inde- 
(>endent  and  vigilant.  When  minority 
groups  of  whatever  denomination  are  able  to 
iise  threats  of  political  punishment  to  impose 
their  wUl  on  government  officers,  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial,  free  government  no 
longer  exists,  and  in  iU  stead  a  tyranny — 
dictatorship,  oligarchy,  or  whatever  form  it 
may  take — has  risen  to  power. 

,  Minorities  are  given  full  protection  under 
our  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  and  ma- 
jorities owe  them  a  solemn  obligation  to  see 
iihat  every  security  of  person  and  property  is 
preserved  to  them.  Minorities  are  entitled 
to  equality  of  treatment  under  the  law — 
equal  education,  equal  opportunity  to  work, 
equal  benefits  and  protections  in  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  democratic  citizenship. 
And  it  is  the  constant  duty  of  the  majority 
to  iM-otect  these  rights  of  minorities.  But,  in 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  majority,  there  is  a 
solemn  obligation  on  the  part  of  each  mi- 
nority group  never  to  forget  that  the  rights 
and  privUeges  they  enjoy  come  to  them  by 
virtue  at  the  rugged  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  of  the  majority  which  instituted 
and  maintains  existing  constitutional  safe- 
guards. Obviously,  a  minority,  whether  ra- 
cial, religious,  or  economic,  forgets  the  origin 
of  its  protection  when  it  plays  political 
teeter-totter  and  uses  political  threats  to 
compel  the  enactment  of  class  legislation  and 
regulations  designed  to  benefit  its  exclusive 
Interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation's 
popular  majority. 

"And  perhaps  sometimes  it  wlU  be  pl< 
ant  to  recaU  these  things." — Virgil. 


The  Fanaer's  Fjaaacial  Sqnecio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 


or  itnnmoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Friday.  March  2i.  1952 

Mr,  H.CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Tuesday  I  told  the  House  that  I 
felt  the  threat  of  the  steelworkers  to 
strike  if  their  demand  for  a  wage  in- 
crease is  not  met  was  most  unfortunate 
and  compared  their  financial  situation 
with  that  cf  many  farmers  in  my  district 
In  a  splendid  article  published  in  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  on  the  23d.  Mr.  Al- 
fred Stedman,  one  of  the  ablest  farm 
Journalists  in  America,  described  the 
financial  plight  of  these  farmers  as  a 
result  of  last  year's  poor  com  crop.  I 
commend  Mr.  Stedman's  article  to  the 
House  membership  as  it  gives  the  true 
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pfctnre  of  the  ftaoanclal  status  of  thess 
fanners  i^ilch  Is  certainly  contraiy  to 
the  popular  belief  tbat  tbey  are  an  roll- 
lug  in  gold. 
Mr.  Stedman's  article  reads  as  follows: 


K,  liAoanf  o  Pbkxs  Hit  Con*  An* 
(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 

▲  atrange  taUnd  of  flnancial  vtrlngency 
amid  tbe  surrounding  sea  erf  Inflation  and 
prosperity  baa  developed  out  ot  laat  year's 
po(»  corn  crop  In  tlie  great  c&ah  com  are* 
oC  southwestern  Minnesota  and  nelgliborlng 
parts  at  South  Dakota  and  Iowa. 

Fully  authenticated  by  a  Plcneer  Press 
check-up  8at\irday,  the  tight  farm  caah  sit- 
uation Is  being  aggravated  by  lagging  farm 
prices,  especially  of  livestock,  poultry,  soy- 
beans, and  wooL 

Tbe  regional  stringency  Is  occurring  In  one 
of  the  Midwest's  garden  spots,  where  fanners 
are  sonoetlmes  Imagined  by  some  dty  people 
to  be  rolling  in  money.  It  is  considered 
strictly  tcmpcsary  and  curable  by  an  ex- 
pected swing-back  to  normal  crop  ylelda  this 
year. 

But  right  now  the  tight  farm  caah  situa- 
tion Is  marked  by  frugal  farm  spending,  by  a 
tightening  of  credits  to  farmers  on  pur- 
chases of  farm  production  supplies  and  a 
Sharp  rise  In  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  those  producers  who  are  at 
^jresent  not  able  to  get  more  ordinary  com- 
mercial credit.  Here  are  big  factors  tn  pre- 
dpttatlng  tbe  tight  cash  situation: 

nrst,  heavy  loesee  ol'  feed  com  isst  fall  are 
now  being  confirmed  and  dramatteaOy  ex- 
poeed  as  even  wone  than  then  reported. 
Frosted  Immature  com  in  some  southwestern 
Minnesota  areas  had  an  actual  appraised 
value  ot  only  $13JiO  an  acre.  Losses  in  nine 
counties  totaled  tens  ot  millions  of  dollars. 
In  Nobles  County  alone,  nearly  $300,000  Is 
being  paid  In  Federal  crop  Insurance  losses 
and  only  one-sixth  of  the  crop  was  insured. 
7^e  losses  in  that  county  alone  would  have 
been  between  one  and  one-half  and  two  mil- 
lion (iDllars  if  all  com  were  Insured,  even 
though  the  top  Insxirable  value  Is  only  935.15 
an  acre,  estimated  enough  to  cover  produc- 
tion costs. 

Second,  all  hybrid  seed  com  caught  un- 
picked in  the  fields  by  the  heavy,  week -long 
freeze  around  November  1  suffered  disastrous 
losses  to  germination,  as  tbe  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch  exclusively  revealed.  Most  of 
It  was  rendered  unsalable  to  seed  companies 
for  planting.  The  big  loss  of  several  dollars 
per  bushel  rested  on  the  fanners.  For- 
tunately, the  large  seed  companies  had  carry- 
over stocks  and  there  will  be  enough  hybrid 
seed  to  plant  the  1962  crop,  though  seed  of 
some  favorite  varieties  may  be  short. 

Third,  lagging  prices  of  feeder  livestock 
bought  by  farmers  at  high  cost  to  salvage 
the  soft  corn,  and  of  wool,  poultry,  eggs, 
sheep,  snd  soybeans  have  squeezed  farmers 
further  In  the  region.  Some  held  their  cat- 
tle too  long.  Sheep  prices  and  wool  prices 
have  fallen  severely. 

And  now  the  squeeze  on  farm  cash  Is  re- 
vealed by  the  Pioneer  Press  inquiry  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  Federal  Oovernment's  failure  to 
get  tbe  0-percent  Jiunp  asked  for  In  1052  com 
plantings  in  Minnesota,  getting  instead  an 
Intended  cut  of  2  percent.  Government  ceil- 
ings Imposed  on  livestock  or  meat  and  pro- 
posed on  corn  and  dairy  products  are  also 
Xactors. 

One  result  Is  a  definite  constmier  inxMpect 
of  shrinking  supplies  of  meat,  milk,  and 
poultry  products  whose  output  Is  governed 
by  supplies  of  com  or  other  feed. 

Although  ths  farm  cash  stringency  has 
been  regarded  as  rather  "hush  bush"  in  tbe 
region  on  grounds  publication  of  the  facts 
might  make  the  regional  pain  hurt  worse, 
several  officials  both  Federal  snd  State,  said 
•uch  covering  up  la  unfair  to  farmers  in  the 
region.  Some  also  thought  It  unfair  to  keep 
consumers  in  the  dark  as  to  the  reasons  be- 


yond fanners*  oontrcd  why  the  hoped-for 
stepping  up  of  production  of  livestock,  poul- 
try and  dairy  products  may  be  out  of  reach 
this  year. 


•OMX  HAVX 

A  good  many  farmers  have  caah  or  other 
liquid  reserves  to  help  tbem  tbrotigb  tbe 
stringency.  Some  others  are  helping  them- 
selves throiigh  by  refxindlng  and  refinancing 
short  term  credits  by  mortgaging  their  farms 
at  lower  Interest  rates.  Many  are  using  tlie 
farmers'  own  local  production  credit  asso- 
ciations to  get  short-term  operating  credita. 
And  many  more  than  usual  of  the  harder 
pressed  ones  are  getting  credit  through  tbe 
Farmers  Home  Admlntotration,  with  head- 
quarters in  St.  Paul. 

But  credit  institutions,  merchants,  supply 
co-ops  and  others  are  being  compeUed  to 
>rgtttT»i-n»  carefiUIy  requests  for  unusual 
amoimts  of  farmer  credit  In  the  region,  ths 
Pioneer  Press  was  informed. 

One  difficulty  Is  that  tbe  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program  Is  being  offered  only  ex- 
perimentally to  farmers  and  only  in  nine 
among  all  of  MlxmesoU's  Cora  Belt  coxuties. 
Of  these  nine  counties,  Nobles  Is  In  the  casix 
stringency  Island.  Tet  the  total  1951  crop 
Insurance  losses  in  Minnesota  will  exceed  a 
million  dollars,  tbe  big  bxilk  of  It  on  com. 
All  are  paid  out  of  fanners'  premluma. 


HUMUaXD     AMD 
HUMOKSD   AKB    WtNKTl 


-SOUS   VAID 


In  Nobles  County,  474  farmers  out  of  the 
total  of  494  having  crop  Instirance  were  paid 
corn-insurance  losses.  Tbe  total  of  theee 
losses  was  $287,607.  That  was  mcTe  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  coverage  of  $50O.OO&. 
Since  the  Government  In  no  ease  paid  mors 
than  the  difference  between  tbe  appraised 
value  of  the  com  crop  and  $25.15  an  acre, 
this  means  that  the  Noble  County  corn  crop 
of  Itself,  not  counting  the  Insurance,  aver- 
aged a  return  per  acre  at  only  $12.50  on  the 
insured  acres. 

And  that  $12.50,  which  is  all  that  those  of 
the  uninsured  five-sixths  of  the  farmers  got. 
Is  only  a  altm  fraction  of  a  normal  com 
crop  value  per  acre  in  that  fine  farming  area. 
Farmers  In  tbe  neighboring  southwest  coun- 
ties of  Jackson,  Cottonwood,  Rock,  Murray, 
Pipestone,  Lincoln,  and  Lyon  couldnt  get 
Federal  crop  insurance.  Redwood.  RenVille, 
and  Brown  farmers  could,  but  tbeir  losses 
averaged  much  lower;  tbe  returns,  though, 
were  still  very  much  below  normal. 

The  low  premiums  of  only  about  5  percent 
In  Nobles  County  show  the  high  productivity 
and  low  risk  of  crop  failure  in  the  region. 
Applications  tor  1952  crop  Insurance  are  al- 
ready rolling  Into  the  6t.  Paul  office  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insiirance  Corporation. 

Repercussions  of  tbe  cash  com  region's 
cash  stringency  are  likely  in  Congress.  There 
may  be  demands  for  a  wider  and  more  rapid 
extension  of  crop  Insurance  than  hitherto 
planned.  Representative  H.  Caxl  AMSKaasM, 
Republican,  of  Minnesota,  has  been  urging  a 
reinstatement  of  price  supports  on  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  price  supports  of  other  prod- 
ucts at  levels  to  safeguard  farm  income. 
More  funds  may  be  asked  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  help  tide  tbe  area 
over  tmtil  a  new  crop  ends  tbe  stringency. 


MacArdiw  to  Um  Fore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  mw  jxssxT 
m  IHE  HODSB  OF  REPRKSSNTAXIVXS 

Friday,  March  28, 1951 

Mr,  HOWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
sent  an   editorial   from    the   Trenton 


Times  which  should  be  of  Interest  to  tbe 
Memberv  of  the  House: 

lIscAaxHuaTO  naFoas 

With  the  apparent  decline  of  Senator 
Taft's  cause  under  tbe  Impact  of  momentous 
developments  during  recent  w<seka,  Oenaral 
MacArthur  loonu  larger  on  the  political 
scene.  There  Is  a  growing  belief  that,  in  the 
event  Senator  Tait  continues  to  lose  ground, 
the  conservative  forces  alined  with  him  will 
throw  their  support  to  Ocoeral  MacArthur. 

But  tbe  genoal  la  hxirting  his  own  cause. 
At  Jackson,  Miss.,  his  charges  were  impas- 
sible to  reconcile  with  the  facta  and  were 
unbecoming  in  a  national  leader  of  General 
MacArtbur's  dignity  and  prestige.  Be  de- 
clared spedflcally  that  tbe  Tr\unan  admln- 
Istratloo  la  "preparing  na  f or  a  war  in  Su- 
rope"  after  piuxkging  the  country,  unpre- 
pared. Into  the  Korean  conflict. 

There  are  many  and  serious  wmknsssss  In 
the  record  of  the  admlixlatratlon.  but  the 
Prealdent  Is  not  vulnerable  to  attack  on  the 
grrmad  that  he  is  leading  the  Nation  Into 
war  or  that  he  Is  following  a  course  charted 
by  ths  Kremlin. 


Wko  Are  the  OppMents  to  tkc  St 
LawrsBcc  Seaway? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWia 

or  MICHIQAIV  ' 

IN  THS  HOU8S  C^  REPRIBBNTA'nVBB 

Friday,  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
last  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  First  It 
was  suspicion,  then  supposition,  next 
testimony  before  congressional  commit- 
tee, and  DOW  a  direct  admtwlon  In  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  New  York  Times,  Sun- 
day. March  16.  Tbe  real  opposition  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect are  the  eastern  railroads  located  at 
143  Liberty  Street.  New  York  City. 

Let  us  be  specific  about  tbese  eastern 
railroads.  Let  us  name  names.  At  the 
recent  Senate  hearings  it  was  testified 
that  tbey  were  the  New  York  Central. 
Pennsylyanla,  Baltimore  k  Ohio.  Brie, 
and  Nickel  Plate.  This  railroad  group, 
together  with  their  labor  organizations, 
the  coal  operators  and  coal  miners  and 
the  eastern  and  Gulf  ports,  all  of  which 
hare  a  comity  of  interest  with  the  rail- 
roads, due  to  their  close  business  rela- 
tionships—these are  the  people  who  are 
opposing  the  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Are  we  going  to  permit  this  group  to 
be  the  ta|l  that  wags  the  dog?  Or  shall 
this  Congress  stand  up  and  assert  it- 
self?   The  Question  is  as  simple  as  that. 

This  advertisement  contains  the  usual, 
time-worn  railroad  arguments  against 
the  project.  Half-truths  and  distortions 
of  facts  deliberately  presented  in  an  ef- 
fort to  confuse  and  obstruct  Here  are 
a  few  of  them: 

They  claim  that  for  over  30  jrean  tbe 
St.  Lawrence  project  has  been  promoted 
actively  and  time  after  time  it  has  been 
rejected.  This  is  a  good  example  of  one 
of  their  half-truths.  Here  is  the  truth: 
Three  times  Senate  committees  have  fa- 
Torably  reported  this  legislation  to  tbe 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Once.  In  1941.  It 
was  favorably  reported  to  the  House  but 
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Pearl  Harbor  prevented  further  action. 
Due  to  the  virulent  opposition  of  the  rail- 
roads in  1951  there  was  an  unfavorable 
vote  in  the  House  committee  and  a  bill 
is  now  r>ending  there.  This  legislation 
has  never  come  to  the  floor  of  this  House. 
Do  you  call  that  being  rejected  time 
after  time? 

They  talk  and  talk  about  the  cost  of 
this  project  and  the  burden  it  will  be 
upon  the  taxpayers.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  this  project  is  one  that  will  be  no 
burden  up>on  the  taxpayers  whatsoever; 
it  win  produce  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
electric  power  and  tolls  collected  for  use 
of  the  navigation  facilities  in  an  amount 
not  only  sufHcient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  but  also  [>ay 
interest  at  2Vi  percent  and  retire  the  in- 
vestment in  53  years'  time.  Responsible 
witnesses  have  testified  to  these  facts  at 
the  hearings  but  it  is  the  opinion,  mind 
you  I  say.  the  opinion  of  half  a  dozen 
railroad  corporations,  that  this  Is  not  so. 

Then  they  say  the  27  foot  channel  Is 
inadequate,  that  only  4  percent  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  ^^'ill  be  able 
to  use  it.  They  conveniently  ignore 
the  fact  that  100  percent  of  the  present 
Great  Lakes  fleet  can  use  this  chaimel; 
that  the  measurable,  assured  potential 
traffic  that  will  utilize  this  waterway  at 
27  foot  depth  will  amount  to  over  45,- 
000.000  tons  and  return  in  tolls  over  $27,- 
000.000.  or  1.34  times  the  annual  amount 
necessary  to  operate,  maintain,  pay  in- 
terest and  liquidate  the  investment;  nor 
do  they  give  any  weight  whatsoever  to 
the  record  of  actual  operating  experi- 
ences, introduced  at  the  Senate  hearings 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  when  it  was  testi- 
fied that  In  1949  at  the  port  of  Boston 
54.528  trips  were  made  by  steamers  in 
and  out  of  that  port,  and  of  this  number 
53.147,  or  97.5  percent  were  vessels  under 
24- foot  draft;  at  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia total  steamer  trips  were  116,662. 
and  of  this  number  114,550,  or  98.2  per- 
cent, were  vessels  under  24-foot  draft;  at 
the  port  of  Baltimore  steamer  trips  in 
and  out  of  the  harbor  totaled  20.690,  of 
these  18.815,  or  9lJi  percent,  were  vessels 
under  24-foot  draft  and,  finally,  at  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  of  a  total  of  7,028 
steamer  trips,  6,268,  or  75  percent,  were 
vessels  under  24-foot  draft.  These  are 
facts,  gentlemen,  you  will  find  it  in  the 
testimony,  facts  the  railroads  signifi- 
cantly refuse  to  recognize. 

They  say  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  have  testified  in  op- 
position to  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  do 
not  say  that  the  CIO  Is  aggressively  sup- 
porting the  project,  nor  do  they  deem  It 
worthy  of  mention  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
has  the  support  of  11  of  the  A.  P.  of 
L.  State  unions.  They  do  not  mention 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  major  farm  or- 
ganizations are  behind  this  project.  No — 
Just  more  distortion  of  the  facts — a 
half-told  tale,  excerpts  from  here  and 
there,  to  support  their  point  of  view. 

Another  thing  they  mention  is  the  vul- 
nerability of  this  project  to  attack  in 
case  of  war.  This  is  both  ludicrous  and 
amusing.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  In- 
stallation more  vulnerable  to  air  attack 
than  a  railroad  division  point  or  Junc- 
tion yard?    Was  it  not  the  continual 


pounding  of  these  in  Germany,  and  their 
final  obliteration,  that  paved  the  way  for 
the  eventual  defeat  of  the  German  army? 
Ask  any  bomber  pilot  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  rail  heads  were  always  prime 
targets  on  bombing  missions.  Further- 
more, let  me  ask  you,  in  this  day  of  mod- 
ern aerial  warfare,  is  there  any  major 
Installation,  be  it  waterway,  industrial. 
or  railroad,  that  Is  invulnerable  to  at- 
tack? What  will  happen  to  our  over- 
seas commitments  if  New  York  or  Balti- 
more Harbors  should  be  destroyed? 

But  why  go  on?  For  each  and  every 
point  they  bring  up  has  been  refuted,  and 
refuted  with  sound,  logical  arguments 
and  facts  by  responsible  witnesses.  And, 
speaking  of  witnesses,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  the  1951  hearings  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  six  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  in  opposi- 
tion, or,  as  they  said,  "at  the  request  of" 
or  "at  the  invitation  of"  the  opposition, 
were  paid  sums  totaling  $10,607.14  In  the 
form  of  fees  and  expenses. 

l/Ct  us  meet  this  issue  face  to  face. 
Let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade.  Boiled  down 
to  its  essence,  it  is  simply  a  case  of  five 
or  six  railroads  exerting,  through  the 
American  Association  of  Railroads,  the 
combined  power  and  influence  of  all  the 
railroads  of  the  country  on  this  Con- 
gress, in  an  attempt  to  deprive  75,000,000 
people,  who  live  in  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  heart  of  this  continent,  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  im- 
deniable  benefits  of  over  2.000,000  horse- 
power of  the  cheapest  electricity  ever  to 
be  produced,  and  low-cost  transportation 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
issue — we.  the  Members  of  the  House, 
will  have  to  provide  the  answer. 


Budget,  Bnd^et,  No  One  Can 
Bodge  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3. 1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1953 
Federal  budget  comes  in  the  category  of 
the  all-time  great  mjrsteries.  No  bigger 
"who-dun-it"  has  ever  been  put  togeiner, 
and  no  one  can  predict  how  it  is  going  to 
come  out.  or  even  if  it's  going  to  come 
out.  At  the  moment,  it  weighs  5  pounds 
3  ounces.  You  can  buy  a  copy  for  (5.75. 
which  is  rather  more  than  a  fine  family 
Bible,  and  you  can  get  a  lot  less  out  of  it. 

But  a  few  things  have  been  unearthed 
to  date.  The  total  request  amoimts  to 
$85,400,000,000.  Apart  from  the  two  peak 
war  years  of  1944  and  1945,  this  is  the 
largest  budget  submitted  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  coimtry 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Corporation 
taxes  imder  the  proposals  for  1953  will 
rise  to  a  point  where  they  will  accoimt 
for  approximately  35.8  percent  of  all 
taxes  as  against  26.3  percent  in  1950. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  estimates  are 


directed  toward  major  national  security 
programs,  which  includes  such  items  as 
assistance  to  Latin  America  and  the  cost 
of  administering  the  State  Department 
and  ECA  allotments. 

There  are  no  statements  anywhere  in 
the  budget  message  indicating  that  it  can 
be  reduced  ansrwhere.  But  you  can  be 
sure  that  it  was  drafted  with  plenty  of 
Judicious  cutting  in  mind.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  our  taxpayers,  the  job  of  flnding 
out  where  the  cuts  were  expected  by  what 
departments  is  still  part  of  the  unsolved 
mystery.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  chop 
out  a  good  sized  chunk  right  through  the 
middle. 


Secretary  Braanas  Annouaces  Wool- 
Snpport-Price  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMIMQ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  31,  1952 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
wool -price-support  schedules  under  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  were  formally  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan  today.  Price  supports  will  be 
handled  under  the  non-recourse-loan 
program  announced  by  the  Department 
on  February  20,  1952,  after  conferences 
which  I  arranged  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress, representatives  of  the  wool  indus- 
try, and  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  plan  was  discussed  in  full  at 
a  meeting  which  I  called  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  February  9.  1952.  at 
Which  time  the  general  outlines  of  the 
plan  were  unanimously  accepted  by  all 
present. 

The  maximum  loan  rate  has  been  al- 
lowed, namely  90  percent  of  parity.  The 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  support  wool  in  his  discre- 
tion at  tetween  60  and  90  percent  of 
the  parity  flgure.  This  flgure  which  is 
computed  on  an  arithmetical  basis  and 
over  which  the  Secretary  has  no  dis- 
cretionary power  was  announced  on  Fri- 
day at  60.2  cents  in  the  grease  and  the 
schedules  announced  today  are  based  on 
the  national  average  support  level  of 
54.2  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease  which 
is  90  percent  of  parity. 

This  should  not  be  misunderstood  as 
a  price  ceiling.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  market  prices.  It  is  merely  the 
maximum  basis  under  the  law  on  which 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  growers.  Because  the  program 
is  intended  to  support  the  price  to  pro- 
ducers, loans  will  be  made  only  on  shorn 
wool  owned  by  producers  and  will  be 
available  to  such  producers  through  ap- 
proved handlers  who  represent  produc- 
ers or  producer  pools.  Application  for 
loans  must  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
producer  who  grew  the  wool,  who  owns 
the  wool  and  with  a  showing  that  there 
is  no  lien  against  it.    This  is  for  the 
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reason  that  the  Government  must  have 
a  fiist  mortgage  upon  wool  upon  which 
a  loan  Is  made.  The  loeuis,  as  stated, 
will  be  on  a  nonrecourse  basis. 

The  nonrecourse  loan  to  producers  will 
carry  an  interest  rate  of  3V2  percent 
which,  however,  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the 
event  the  wool  is  taken  over.  The  ap- 
praisal cost  to  the  producer  will  be  four- 
tenths  cent  per  pound.  The  loan  pro- 
gram will  also  cover  all  grower-owned 
wool  regardless  of  the  clip  year. 

Because  it  will  necessarily  consume 
time  to  iH-ocess  the  wool  for  appraisal 
and  put  it  into  merchantable  condition. 
the  Department  has  agreed  to  make  an 
advance  loan  on  a  recourse  basis  at  a 
figure  not  to  exceed  70  percent  of  the 
estimated  appraisal  value  of  the  wool. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  and 
the  ofBcials  of  the  Department  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  promptness  of 
their  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscord  the  full  text  of 
the  annoimcement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Uhxtxo  StATta  OxPABncnrr 

or   AGUCDI.TnBB. 
PBOOUCnOlf   AMD    MAKKTIWa 

Admikistsa  noH, 
Washington.  March  31,  1952. 

UmrxD  Statxs  Depaktiixkt  or  Asucttltxtu 
AmtouKCB      1952      WotH.      PtiOi-STJPPCwri 

8CHXDTTLX8 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture today  announced  loan  rates  of  short 
wool  and  purchase  pzices  for  pulled  wool 
under  the  1053  wool  prlce-rupport  program. 
These  schedules  are  based  on  the  national 
average  support  level  of  64.2  cents  per  pound 
of  wool,  grease  basis,  for  the  1952-53  mar- 
keting year. 

The  prlce-Bupport  program  on  shorn  wool 
for  the  current  season  will  operate  as  pre- 
▼loxisly  annoimced  February  20,  1952. 
through  nonrecourse  loans  rather  than  pur- 
chases which  wm  be  available  through  De- 
cember 31,  1952.  Loans  will  be  available 
producers  or  producer  pools.  Handlers  ap- 
poration  through  handlers  who  represent 
producers  or  producer  pools.  Handlers  ap- 
proved under  this  program  will  be  located 
In  all  major  wool-marketing  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  program  of  pulled  wool  (weed  palled 
trom  pelts  or  skins  of  sheep  and  lamb  which 
have  been  slaughtered  as  contrasted  with 
shorn  wool  which  is  clipped  from  the  live 
animals)  will  operate  as  in  past  years 
through  purchases  which  also  may  be  made 
through  December  31.  1952.  Details  will  be 
aimllar  to  those  in  past  programs. 

OXTAILS  or  SHORN   WOOX.  LOAN  FSOCSAX 

lAM^n^t  win  be  made  only  on  shorn  wool 
owiMd  by  producers.  Loans  will  be  made 
following  appraisal  of  the  wool  to  detemUne 
value  based  on  shrinkage,  grade,  and  other 
factors.  A  nominal  fee  will  be  deducted 
from  the  loan  for  appraisal  costs.  Requests 
for  appraisal  preparatory  to  making  s  loan 
under  the  program  must  be  made  by  han- 
dlers prior  to  December  1.  1952.  but  loan 
applications  may  be  made  through  De- 
cember 31.  1952. 

The  rate  loaned  per  potmd  wUI  Im  based 
on  the  schedule  released  today.  Since  this 
schedule  Is  on  a  Boston  basis,  transportation 


coats  to  Boston  will  be  deducted  in  deter- 
mining the  loan  rate  to  individual  prodUMn. 
In  addition  to  the  requirement  that  pvo- 
duoera  must  have  title  to  wool  going  \uutar 
the  loan,  wool  must  also  be  stored  in  an  ap- 
proved warehouse.  The  storage  costs  will  be 
paid  by  producers  while  the  wool  is  luider 
loan.  Loans  under  the  ciirrent  program  will 
mature  not  later  than  January  31,  1953. 

V?ool  wUl  be  appraised  for  loan  purpoeea 
by  VSDA  employees.  Shrinkage  wUl  be  de- 
termined by  the  core  test  method. 

UntU  wools  are  In  a  merchantable  condi- 
tion, an  advance  loan  on  a  recourse  basis 
will  be  available.  The  amouDt  which  may 
be  obtained  as  an  advance  loan  will  not  ex- 
ceed 70  percent  of  the  estimated  value  of 
the  wxx)l  after  It  has  been  graded  and  ap- 
praised. This  type  loan  is  being  made  avaU- 
able  because  of  the  length  of  time  which  is 
required  to  grade  and  to  put  wool  Into  mat' 
chantable  condition  prior  to  the  appraisal. 
Representative  loan  rates  on  a  Boston 
basis  follow.  While  most  loans  wlU  be  made 
on  grease  wool,  the  prices  quoted  are  on 
clean  wool  per  pound: 

Loon  tcheduU  class.  descHption.  end  Boston 
loan  rate 

Per  pound, 
clean-  basis 
Graded  territory  and  Texas  wool : 
Graded  good  French  combing  and 

staple  84'8  and  finer $1.64 

Half-blood,  graded,  staple,  and  good 

French  combing  60's  and  finer —    1.81 
Three-eighths  blood,    graded    good 
French      combing      and      staple 

5«/58'8 - —     1-  *0 

One-quarter     blood,     graded     good 
French      combmg     and      staple. 

48/80'B 1- 1' 

Texas  wools: 

Original     bag.     12     mooths.     good 
French  combing  and  staple,  e4's 

and   finer 1- "S 

Original  bag,  12  months,  average  and 
good    French   combing.   64's    and 

finer - — — 1-  ** 

Graded  fleece: 
Fine  graded  Delaine,  64's  and  finer.     1. 60 
One-half    blood,    staple    and    good 

French  combing  60 's  and  finer —     1.46 
Three-eighths  blood,  graded.  S«/S8's 

average  to  good   length 1.28 

One-quarter  blood,  graded  48/ 60's 
staple  and  good  French  comb- 
ing      1.  !• 

The  full  schedule  of  loan  rates  on  "shorn 
wool"  and  purchase  prices  of  "pulled"  wool 
may  be  obtained  from  the  PlIA  commodity 
ofllces  located  throughout  the  country. 

WOOL  paocxAif  BAcxaaouKO 
A  wool-support  program  is  required  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  This  act  provides 
for  support  between  60  and  90  percent  of 
parity.  Under  this  legislation,  also,  the  sup- 
port shaU  be  at  a  level  within  this  range  to 
encoiirage  an  animal  production  of  approxi- 
mately 360,000,000  pounds  of  "shorn  wool." 
Production  has  been  below  this  level  for 
several  years.  The  national  average  support 
level  announced  today  is  90  percent  of  the 
March  16  parity  price  of  60  J  cents  per  pound 
of  wool,  grease  basis. 

IXuing  most  of  the  past  2  years,  wool 
prices  have  been  above  support  levels.  In 
March  1951  wool  prices  received  by  farmers 
averaged  11.19  per  pound  and  were  the  high- 
est on  record.  The  March  16,  1952.  prices 
received  by  farmers  averaged  68  cents  per 
pound.  No  purchases  of  either  "shorn"  or 
"pulled"  wool  were  made  imder  the  1960 
and  1961  programs.  All  USDA  stocks  of  wool 
acquired  under  previous  programs  have  been 
sold.  Wool  price-support  programs  have  been 
In  effect  since  April  1943  with  the  exception 
Of  a  few  months  In  1947. 


New  Railraaii  ftr  Al 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 


or  mw 
ZN  THX  8KNATS  OF  THK  UMXTSD  8TA' 
Monday.  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  addreM 
enUUed  "New  Railroads  for  All."  deUv- 
ered  by  Robert  R.  Young,  chairman. 
Pederation  for  Railway  Progress,  at  the 
fifth  anniversary  dinner  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  March  20. 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto, 
as  follows: 

On  this  fifth  anniversary  at  the  Federation 
for  Railway  Progress  we  are  not  discouraged. 
Five  years  is  a  short  time  In  an  Industry 
bom  In  1830. 

The  federation  this  year  offered  10  New 
Tear's  resolirtlons  for  the  indiistry.  It  Is 
strange  that  they  had  to  deal  with  such 
obvious  faults  so  easily  remedied. 

niaee  who  have  spent  too  much  of  their 
life  before  ticket  windowi  have  wondered 
why  rising  costs  of  paper  and  labor  have  not 
brotight  simpler  procedures.  How  many  nto- 
tlons  and  precious  moments  co\Ud  have  been 
saved  since  1830  if  only  those  odd  pennies 
In  fares  and  freight  bUllngs  had  been 
rounded  off.  Consider  the  costs  thus  im- 
posed upon  shippers,  the  frayed  tempers  of 
pasaengcrs.  The  final  unit  should  be  dimee 
or  dollars,  not  peniUes.  It  Is  encouraging 
to  note  only  this  week  New  Haven's  intro- 
duction of  automatic  ticket  printing  oia- 
chlnes. 

AT* 


VATxoM  snaaAU  to 
THI  nOUT  W1X80W 

A  single  central  reservation  bureau  for 
each  railroad  should  eliminate  the  ticket 
window  and  the  dreary  visits  to  it.  Local 
telephone  calls  automatically  routed  to  this 
central  bureau  should  get  the  Information 
and  Insure  the  space.  Settlement  should 
be  on  the  train  In  caah  or  by  credit  card. 
The  savings  In  time,  errors,  duplicate  sales, 
accounting,  and  personnel  would  be  as  help- 
ful to  the  railroad  as  to  the  passenger. 

One  railroad  proposes  to  go  even  further 
in  accounting  simplification.  It  Is  exam- 
ining into  the  poMlbilitles  of  settling  the 
vast  mass  of  Intcrrallroad  Joint  service  ac- 
counts, both  freight  and  passenger,  by  the 
technique  of  sampling.  The  rasulta.  accu- 
rate to  a  fraction  of  1  percent,  are  as  dra- 
matically encouraging  as  the  savings  are 
encumous.  Clerical  costs  on  the  railroads 
last  year  were  two-thirds  of  a  billion.  In 
no  other  industry  does  clerical  cost  approach 
Its  ratio  in  the  railroads:  one-seventh  of 
total  payroll. 

We  hope  connecting  railroads  will  be  more 
cooperative  In  adopting  these  ideas  from  this 
one  railroad  than  they  have  been  in  support- 
ing its  revoluti<Hiary  new  train  X.  for  few 
reforms  can  be  instituted  by  one  railroad 
worklLg  alone. 


AMXBlCAIf     aAn.WAT 


sQuxnmrr 


Altboogh  the  pubUc  wUl  not  be  fully 
•ware  of  It  for  a  few  more  years.  American 
raUway  passenger  equipment  Is  obsolete. 
Last  year  passenger  service.  Including  ex- 
press, mail,  and  baggage  lost  more  than  half 
•  billion,  and  orders  for  new  equipment  vlr- 
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tually  dried  up:  yet,  four  out  of  five  passen- 
ger cars  are  more  than  ao  years  old.  Is  any- 
thing mechanical  fit  to  operate  after  20 
years?  The  cost  of  mechanically  maintain- 
ing this  fleet  last  year  was  $200,000,000.  over 
•6.000  per  car.  In  paseengsr-carrylng  capac- 
ity this  is  equivalent  to  paying  6500  annually 
to  maintain  an  automobUe  which  includes 
Its  eiiglne  as  weU.  If  that  were  true  of  your 
auto,  how  soon  you  would  demand  some- 
thmg  new.  The  rough  handling  on  this 
ancient  blow-hot  blow-oold  equipment  Is 
driving  many  to  the  highways  and  the  air. 
where  the  fatality  rats  per  mile  is  several 
hundred  percent  greater. 

ftor  120  years  the  floor  of  this  obsolete  car 
has  been  4  feet  3  inches  above  the  rail — the 
height  of  the  freight  platform  to  receive  the 
first  bale  of  cotton  in  1830.  There  has  been 
no  excuse  for  these  high  wheels  such  as  the 
s'ltomoblle  had  in  the  days  of  high  roadway 
centers,  on  the  railway,  smooth  as  glass.  One 
of  these  cars  weighs  as  much  as  three  cars 
should  weigh — and  the  burden  of  weight  on 
roadbed  and  motive  power  rises  geometrl- 
ctUly. 

TKAIN  X  AND  TRX 


In 


t- 


Train  X.  2%  feet  lower  at  the  fioor,  3  feet 
lower  at  the  roof,  designed  under  raUroad 
supervision  by  svlatlon  and  automotive  en- 
gineers, gives  twice  as  smooth  and  safe  a  ride 
at  cue-half  the  operating  cost  of  the  newest 
present-day  equipment.  Its  original  cost  is 
only  one  third  that  of  present  equipment. 
The  Pullman  Standard  Co.  which  has  spent 
half  a  million  In  building  the  first  model, 
confirms  our  optimism:  yet.  it  has  stopped 
further  development  because  key  railroads 
say  train  X  wlU  not  do  because  It  requires 
alterations  in  station  platforms.  Imagine 
blocking  such  a  vital  defense  adjunct  here  In 
America  because  of  minor  platform  changes 
when  our  billions  alter  the  face  of  the  world. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  our  troop  movements 
are  by  rail.  Fortimately  this  one  railroad 
proposes  to  go  forward  with  train  X  with  or 
without  pullman  or  other  railroads. 

It  is  said  that  for  every  good  reason  there 
Is  a  real  reason.  Are  some  railroads  so  an- 
noyed with  dlaaatlsfied  passengers  that  they 
look  forward  to  driving  them  from  the  rails? 
Tet  a  sympathetic  traveling  public  shrewdly 
catered  to  could  supply  the  ideal  poUtical 
lobby— one  that  could  Insure  friendly  reg- 
ulation. 

Train  X  could  eliminate  the  passenger  loss 
and  at  reduced  rates  boom  rail  travel,  taking 
a  heavy  burden  oS  the  highways.  There  are 
tboae  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  passei^gers 
eooM  be  made  as  profitable  as  freight,  (or 
unlike  freight,  its  potentialities  are  unlim- 
ited. Freight  which  Is  consumed  can  be 
hauled  only  one  way,  but  travelers  must  re- 
turn. The  ever-improving  sutomoblle  has 
become  as  habit  forming  as  drink.  Who  in 
1910.  with  the  wildest  imagination,  would 
have  predicted  present  highway  travel.  25 
times  rail  travel,  or  air  travel  equal  to  pull- 
man  travel  with  no  decrease  In  rail  traveL 
OMalnly  it  could  never  have  been  accom- 
pIMied  with  gaps  of  a  generation  between 
models,  by  stubbornly  sticking  to  two  cylin- 
ders or  biplanes. 

When.  In  1945.  a  syndicate  offered  to  buy 
the  Pullman  Co.  and  to  spend  five  hundred 
milliotu  to  modernize  its  fleet,  leasing  it  to 
the  railroads  on  the  same  ternu  as  present 
overage  overweight  equipment,  and  to  spend 
further  millions  In  promoting  travel,  the 
railroads  with  one  exception,  fought  the 
constructive  proposal  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  defeated  it.  Recently 
these  same  railroads  paid  the  Heller  Man- 
agement Engineers  a  large  sum  to  report 
to  them  on  exactly  the  same  deficiencies  in 
present  puUman  service  the  syndicate  of- 
fered to  correct  7  years  ago.  The  most  that 
WlU  come  of  the  constructive  Heller  report. 


likely,  will  be  expansion  in  the  filing  depart- 
ment, 

BTATION  PLATTOBM  OBSTmACT 

The  plantation  platform  obstinacy  to 
train  X  Is  no  more  mysterlotu  than  the 
mock  through  servloe  at  Chicago.  An  air- 
plane can  get  In  and  out  of  Chicago  in  half 
an  hour,  but  the  lay-over  of  the  railroad  car 
averages  nearly  6  hours.  If  there  Is  any 
competition  In  this  which  should  be  the 
most  lucrative  of  all  passenger  nms.  It  Is 
In  which  railroad  can  schedule  the  longest 
lay-over. 

For  years  the  railroads  carried  the  United 
States  mall  at  a  hundred  million  aimual  loss 
thus  subsidizing,  through  the  Oovemment. 
large  and  prosperotis  commercial  xisers  of 
the  malls  untU,  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
one  railroad  got  action.  Today,  without 
remonstrance  from  the  railroads  you  can 
enjoy  such  rides  as  between  Hartsdale  and 
White  Plains  and  receive  free  baggage  trans- 
portation to  boot  for  your  bicycle,  your  out- 
board motor,  or  cream  separator,  all  for  14 
cenu.  This  package  would  be  a  bargain  at 
a  dollar. 

Express  continues  to  lose  over  one  hundred 
million  annually  because  of  Government 
pricing  policy  on  parcel  post  and  the  Ineffi- 
ciency In  the  operation  of  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency.  Involved  also  are  rates  on 
small  shipments.  Yet,  no  representative  of 
the  industry  has  sought  the  cooperation  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  or  of  the  ICC  to 
bring  about  fair  competition  in  rates  so  that 
the  express  business  can  be  placed  on  a 
sound  basU.  Unless  this  is  done — and  I  be- 
lieve that  appropriate  cooperation  from  these 
Government  agencies  can  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing— there  will  be  no  remedy  ready  when  the 
present  disastrous  express  contract  expires  in 
1954.    The  time  for  action  la  long  overdue. 

ICE,   AZB  WHAKXS.   AKD  SOLUU  BXAKINaB 

Is  it  not  strange  In  this  fourth  decade  of 
mechanical  refrigeration  that  refrigerator 
cars  still  depend  upon  Icing  stations — need- 
leas  delays  to  perishables  for  Icing  and  de- 
icing  of  hours,  sometimes  days.  Corrosive 
brine  drippings  from  melting  Ice  shorten  the 
life  of  cars,  culverts,  bridges,  rails,  and  ties. 
Temperattire  variations  result  in  heavy  dam- 
age claims.  The  cost  of  favoring  ice  reaches 
untold  millioiu  annually.  On  11  western 
railroads,  where  these  Icing  delays  are  most 
important,  sixth  morning  delivery  of  west 
coast  perishables  Into  Chicago  is  uniformly 
adhered  to,  although  fifth  morning  delivery 
would  be  easy,  and  fourth  morning  should 
be  the  goal. 

A  new  air  brake  has  been  developed  with 
150  fewer  parts  than  present  equipment,  one- 
third  as  heavy.  Manufacturers  have  re- 
frained from  adopting  this  brake,  perhaps 
because  there  Is  more  money  In  a  brake  which 
gives  them  a  profitable  parts  replacement 
business.  The  railroad  Industry  has  yet  to 
show  an  interest  In  this  brake  which  would 
give  less  shocking  rides  and  save  millions 
In  maintenance. 

There  is  the  mystery  of  the  failure  to  adopt 
roller  bearings  on  freight  cars.  Any  boy  who 
has  roller  skated  knows  the  difference.  The 
roller  bearing  n3ed  be  greased  only  once  in 
3  years,  present  friction  bearings  almost 
daUy.  The  cost  in  excessive  maintenance,  re- 
tarded speeds,  hot  boxes,  and  accidents  is  in 
excess  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  a  year. 

The  difference  in  bearings,  however.  Is  not 
the  only  reason  why  the  average  truck  covers 
four  times  as  many  mUes  per  year  as  the 
average  boxcar.  Would  you  believe,  because 
of  terminal  delays,  the  average  speed  of  a 
boxcar  from  shipper  to  destination  is  less 
than  twice  as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk,  while 
the  delivery  of  less  than  carload  lots  by  rail 
Is  often  less  rapid  than  a  man  can  walk. 

Why  is  it  that  the  highways,  but  not  the 
railways,  have  learned  to  bypass  congested 


areas?  Think  of  the  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue in  delivery  time  and  operating  costs  in 
Chicago,  for  example.  If  there  were  a  single 
suburban  station  instead  of  eight  down  town 
ones,  and  most  of  the  rights-of-way  that 
Interlace  and  choke  the  city  were  converted 
Into  Income-producing  real  estate.  Chicago 
once  was  called  a  gateway.  Now  it  is  more 
of  a  barrier  to  commerce  than  the  frontier* 
of  Evirope. 

PUT  THI  TKUCKS  ON  THX   KAUiS 

I  have  a  compilation  which  gives  22  rea- 
sons why  shippers  prefer  trucks.  Virtually 
all  of  these  reasons  are  susceptible  of  elimi- 
nation. 

The  engineers  of  one  railroad  are  now  at 
work  on  lightweight  freight  equipment  of 
train-X  type  with  retractable  gear  operable 
on  the  highway.  Such  a  hybrid  vehicle 
would  have  been  as  easy  to  make  as  the  truck 
trailer  first  Introduced  back  in  War  I.  and, 
furnishing  quick  and  easy  coordination  be- 
tween railway  and  highway,  would  have  saved 
MB  from  today's  dangerous  and  destructive 
long-haul  trucking.  Such  a  vehicle  would 
long  ago  have  been  developed  for  the  rail- 
roads by  the  motor  companies  if  they  had 
been  offered  the  slightest  encouragemeut. 
The  whole  course  of  the  trucking  industry 
could  thus  have  been  constructively  altered. 

To  counter  the  annual  wage  boost  to  labor, 
made  necessary  by  constantly  increasing 
taxes,  hence  living  costs,  the  railroads  must 
create  new  savings  In  the  next  decade  such 
as  those  thSt  came  from  dleselizatlon  in 
this  decade,  soon  to  be  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
a  year.  New  savings  of  such  magnitude  can 
come  only  by  a  solution  to  the  passenger 
problem  and  by  meeting  the  speed  of  de- 
livery of  the  truck. 

It  is  sjrmptomatlc  that  but  for  the  courage 
of  General  Motors  in  hewing  to  Its  own  de- 
sign, these  Diesel  savings  responsible  for  all 
railway  profits,  might  have  been  lost  be- 
cause railroad  motive  power  men  sought  to 
Inject  their  own  ideas  as  they  had  into  steam 
engines,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  mass 
produce  or  to  Improve  models:  A  falling  that 
has  caused  many  suppliers  to  regard  their 
railroad  accounts  with  disgust. 

Do  you  need  more  to  see  why  the  only 
industry  which  was  guaranteed  a  fair  rate 
Of  return  by  Congress  is  the  only  one  which 
has  lacked  the  energy  to  get  It — even  in  boom 
times?  The  Pennsylvania  last  year  earned 
only  2.6  percent  on  its  capital,  the  Central 
2  percent.  What  is  to  happ>en  to  them  in 
bad  times?  These  two  railroads  represent 
a  quarter  of  air  passenger  mileage,  a  sixth 
of  all  tonnage.  They  are  the  guts  of  our 
defense.  Yet  they  are  so  anemic  they  have 
not  yet  made  up  the  wear  of  the  last  war. 

CBEATK  OWKZaS   OUT   Or  THX  XXXCUTIVKS 

Whether  it  Is  a  result  of  railroad  poverty, 
or  the  cause.  It  is  a  fact  that  In  no  other 
Indiistry  are  there  so  few  owners  among  the 
directors.  Most  of  them  own  less  than  $4,000 
worth  each  of  their  railroad's  stock,  eminent, 
wealthy  and  worthy  citizens  though  they  be. 
Only  one  in  ten  can  really  be  called  an  owner. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  nonowners  nu- 
nlng  your  property,  but  how  much  worse 
is  It  when  nine-tenths  of  them  have  large 
financial  interests  in  confiict  with  yours; 
those  who  solicit  the  business  of  airlines, 
say,  or  of  truckers.  The  shipper  may  have 
a  conflict  only  on  rates,  but  those  who  cater 
to  many  businesses  can  have  many  con- 
flicts. Is  there  any  wonder  that  such 
boards,  have  accepted  without  protest  11 
rate  Increases  since  1939  aggregating  omy 
67  percent  when  wages  and  materials  have 
Increased  more  than  twice  that,  and  every 
rate  increase  was  stalled  months,  sometimes 
years. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  favored  hotels, 
banks,  corporations,  and  individuals  have 
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reason  that  the  Government  must  have 
a  first  mortgage  upon  wool  upon  which 
a  loan  Is  made.  The  loans,  as  stated, 
will  be  on  a  nonrecourse  basis. 

The  nonrecourse  loan  to  producers  will 
carry  an  Interest  rate  of  3V^  percent 
which,  however,  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the 
event  the  wool  is  taken  over.  The  ap- 
praisal cost  to  the  producer  will  be  four- 
tenths  cent  per  pound.  The  loan  pro- 
gram will  also  cover  all  grower -owned 
wool  regardless  of  the  clip  year. 

Because  it  will  necessarily  consume 
time  to  process  the  wool  for  appraisal 
and  put  it  into  merchantable  condition, 
the  Department  has  agreed  to  make  an 
advance  loan  on  a  recourse  basis  at  a 
figxire  not  to  exceed  70  percent  of  the 
estimated  appraisal  value  of  the  wool. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  and 
the  ofBclals  of  the  Department  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  promptness  of 
their  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcobo  the  full  text  of 
the  announcement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TThitxd  States  OzPAXTXzifT 

or   AGBICT7I.TUn, 
PBOOUCTION   AMD   SiAUCXTOTa 

AOlflinSTBATION, 

Waahinffton,  March  31.  1952. 

UlRTXD    STATXS    DXFAXTKXirr    OF    AaKICTn.TUKX 

Aimotmcs      1962      Woca.      Psics-Sufpobt 

8CKKDT7LKS 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture today  announced  loan  rates  of  sliort 
wool  and  purchase  prices  for  pulled  wool 
under  the  1952  wool  price-support  program. 
Tbeae  actaedulea  are  based  on  the  national 
average  support  level  at  54.2  cents  per  pound 
of  wool,  grease  t>aais.  for  Xhm  1952-63  mar- 
keting year. 

The  price-support  program  on  shorn  wool 
for  the  ctirrent  season  will  operate  as  pre- 
viously announced  February  30,  1952. 
through  nonrecourse  loans  rather  than  p\ir- 
chases  which  will  be  ayallable  through  De- 
cember 31,  1952.  Loans  will  be  available 
producers  or  producer  pools.  Handlers  ap- 
poratlon  through  handlers  who  represent 
producers  or  producer  pools.  Handlers  ap- 
proved under  this  program  will  be  located 
In  all  major  wool-marketing  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  program  of  pulled  wool  (wool  pulled 
trom  pelts  or  skins  of  sheep  and  lamb  which 
have  been  slaughtered  as  contrasted  with 
■bom  wool  which  is  dipped  from  the  live 
animals)  will  operate  as  in  past  yean 
throiigh  purchases  which  also  may  be  made 
through  December  31.  1952.  Details  will  be 
■tmllar  to  those  In  past  programs. 

IWTAII.S  or  SHOBN  WOOL  LOAM  FBOOEAM 

Loans  will  be  made  only  on  shorn  wool 
owned  by  producers.  Loans  wUl  be  made 
following  appraisal  of  the  wool  to  determine 
value  based  on  shrlnlcage.  grade,  and  other 
facton.  A  n<MXilnal  fee  will  be  deducted 
from  the  loan  for  appraisal  costs.  Requests 
for  appraisal  preparatory  to  malrtng  a  loan 
under  the  program  must  be  made  by  han- 
dlers prior  to  December  1,  1952.  but  loan 
applications  may  be  mad*  through  De- 
cember 31.  1952. 

Hie  rate  loaned  per  pound  will  be  based 
on  the  tchedtile  released  today.  Since  this 
■cbedtile  is  on  a  Boston  basis,  transportation 


costs  to  Boston  will  be  deducted  In  deter. 
mining  the  loan  rate  to  Individual  producers. 
In  addition  to  the  requirement  that  pro- 
ducers must  have  title  to  wool  going  under 
the  loan,  wool  must  also  be  stored  In  an  ap- 
proved warehouse.  The  storage  costs  wlU  be 
paid  by  producers  whlls  the  wool  is  under 
loan.  Loans  under  the  current  program  will 
mature  not  later  than  January  31,  1953. 

Wool  will  be  appraised  for  loan  purposes 
by  nSDA  employees.  Shrinkage  wUl  be  de- 
termined by  the  core  test  method. 

Until  wools  are  in  a  merchantable  condi- 
tion, an  advance  loan  on  a  recourse  basis 
will  be  avaUable.  The  amount  which  n^y 
be  obtained  as  an  advance  loan  will  not  ex- 
ceed 70  percent  of  the  estimated  value  of 
the  wool  after  it  has  been  graded  and  ap- 
praised. This  type  loan  Is  being  made  avail- 
able because  of  the  length  of  time  which  Is 
reqxilred  to  grade  and  to  put  wool  Into  mer- 
chantable condition  prior  to  the  appraisal. 

Representative  loan  rates  on  a  Boston 
basis  follow.  While  most  loans  wlU  be  made 
on  grease  wool,  the  prices  quoted  are  on 
clean  wool  per  pound: 

Loon  tehedule  clou,  description,  end  Boston 
loan  rat* 

Fer  pound, 
clean- basis 
Graded  territory  and  Texas  wool : 
Graded  good  French  combing  and 

staple  645  and  finer 91.  M 

HaU-blood.  graded,  staple,  and  good 

French  combing  60's  and  finer 1.51 

Three-eighths  blood,    graded    good 
French      combing      and      staple 

5«/58'B._ -„ --.     1.80 

One-quarter     blood,     graded     good 
French     combing     and     staple. 

48/60'S 1. 17 

Texas  wools: 

Original     bag,     12     months,     good 
French  combing  and  staple,  04's 

and   finer 1.83 

Original  bag.  12  months,  average  and 
good    French   combing.   M's   and 

finer .. ..,__ .,^__...^.     1.  66 

Graded  fleece: 
Fine  graded  Delaine.  64's  and  finer.     1.  M 
One-half    blood,    staple    and    good 

French  combing  eO's  and  finer 1.40 

Three-eighths  blood,  graded.  50/88's 

average   to   good   length 1. 2S 

One-quarter  blood,  graded  48/50's 
staple  and  good  French  comb- 
ing      1.  is 

The  full  schedule  of  loan  rata  on  "shorn 
wool"  and  piuchase  prices  of  "pulled"  wool 
may  be  obtained  from  the  PMA  commodity 
offlcas  located   throughout  the   country. 

WOOL    PaOCXAlC    BACKaaOUHD 

A  wool-support  program  is  required  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  This  act  provides 
for  support  between  60  and  90  percent  of 
parity.  Under  this  legialatlon,  also,  the  tup- 
port  shall  be  at  a  level  within  this  range  to 
encourage  an  animal  production  of  approxi- 
mately 360,000  000  pounds  of  "shorn  wool." 
Production  has  been  below  this  level  for 
several  years.  The  national  average  support 
level  annoiinced  today  is  90  percent  of  the 
March  15  parity  price  of  60.2  cents  per  pound 
of  wool,  grease  basis. 

Durmg  most  of  ths  past  2  years,  wool 
prices  have  been  above  support  levels.  In 
liCarch  1951  wool  prices  received  by  farmers 
averaged  $1.19  per  pound  and  were  the  high- 
est on  record.  The  March  15,  1952.  prices 
received  by  farmers  averaged  68  cents  per 
pound.  Mo  pnrehaMs  of  slther  "shorn"  or 
"pulled"  wool  wars  made  under  the  1960 
and  1061  programs.  All  USDA  stocks  of  wool 
acquired  under  previous  programs  have  been 
sold.  Wool  price-support  programs  have  been 
In  effect  since  April  1943  with  the  excepUon 
of  a  few  months  in  1947. 


New  Railroads  for  Al 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 


IN  TH«  SKNATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  uk. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  an  addi«w 
entitled  "New  Railroads  for  All,"  deliv- 
ered by  Robert  R.  Toung,  chairman. 
Federation  for  Railway  Progress,  at  the 
fifth  anniversary  dinner  held  at  tho 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  March  30, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

On  this  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Federation 
for  Railway  Progress  we  are  not  discouraged. 
Five  years  is  a  short  tlma  in  an  industry 
bom  in  1830. 

The  federation  this  year  offered  10  New 
Tear's  resoimions  for  the  Industry.  It  is 
strange  that  they  had  to  deal  with  svch 
obvious  faults  so  easily  remedied. 

Those  who  have  spent  too  much  at  their 
life  before  ticket  windows  |iav«  wondered 
why  rising  costs  of  paper  snd  labor  have  not 
Iwought  simpler  procedures^  Bow  many  mo- 
tions and  precious  moments  could  have  been 
saved  since  1830  if  only  thoM  odd  pennies 
In  fares  and  freight  bUlings  bad  been 
rounded  off.  Consider  the  costs  thus  im- 
posed upon  shippers,  the  frayed  tempers  of 
pasMngers.  The  final  unit  shoxild  be  dime* 
or  dollars,  not  pennies.  It  Is  encouraginf 
to  note  only  this  week  Mew  Haven's  intlo> 
duetlon   of  automatic  ticket  printing 


IVATIOM   WatMAV  TO  KJMXMaTI 

nouT  wiwaow 

A  single  central  reservation  bureau  for 
•ach  railroad  should  eliminate  ths  ticket 
window  and  the  dreary  visits  to  it.  Local 
telephone  calls  automatically  routed  to  this 
central  bureau  should  get  the  Information 
and  Insxire  the  space.  Settlement  should 
be  on  the  train  In  cash  or  by  credit  card. 
The  savings  in  time,  errors,  duplicate  sales, 
accovntlng.  and  personiMl  would  be  ss  help- 
ful to  the  ndlroad  as  to  the  passenger. 

One  railroad  proposes  to  go  even  further 
in  accounting  aimpliflcatlon.  It  is  exam- 
ining into  the  possibilities  of  settling  the 
vast  maze  of  interrailroad  Joint  service  ac- 
eoxmts.  both  freight  and  passenger,  by  tha 
technique  of  sampling.  The  rasulta.  accu- 
rate to  a  fraction  of  1  percent,  are  as  dra- 
matically encouraging  as  the  savings  aro 
enormous.  Clerical  costs  on  the  railroads 
last  year  were  two-thirds  of  a  billion.  In 
no  other  Industry  does  clerical  cost  approach 
its  ratio  in  the  railroads:  one-seventh  ot 
total  payroll. 

We  hope  connecting  railroads  will  be  mora 
cooperative  In.  adopting  these  ideas  from  this 
one  railroad  than  they  have  baen  In  support- 
ing its  revolutionary  new  train  X.  for  (ew 
reforms  can  be  Instltutad  by  one  railroad 
workli.g  alone. 

•ifvoiciw  SAZLWAT  rAaaxHeiB  bquxpiisht  ■ 

oasotXTs 

Although  the  public  will  not  be  fully 
aware  ot  it  for  a  few  more  years,  American 
raUway  passenger  equipment  U  obsolete. 
Last  year  passenger  service,  including  ex- 
press, mail,  and  baggage  lost  more  than  half 
a  billion,  and  orders  for  new  equipment  vlr- 
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tually  dried  up:  yet.  four  out  of  five  passen- 
ger cars  are  more  than  20  years  old.  Is  any- 
thing mechanical  fit  to  operate  after  20 
yearsf  The  cost  of  mechanically  maintain- 
ing this  fleet  last  year  was  $200,000,000.  over 
$6,000  per  car.  In  passenger -carrying  capac- 
ity this  Is  equivalent  to  paying  $500  annually 
to  maintain  an  automobUe  which  includes 
its  engine  as  weU.  If  that  were  true  of  your 
auto,  how  soon  you  would  demand  some- 
thing new.  The  rough  handling  on  this 
ancient  blow-hot  blow-cold  equipment  Is 
driving  many  to  the  hlghwajrs  and  the  air. 
where  the  fatality  rate  per  mile  is  several 
hundred  percent  greater. 

For  130  years  the  floor  of  this  obsolete  car 
has  been  4  feet  S  inches  above  the  rail — the 
height  of  the  freight  platform  to  receive  the 
first  bale  of  cotton  in  1830.  There  has  been 
no  excuse  for  these  high  wheels  such  as  the 
a-itomobile  had  in  the  days  of  high  roadway 
centers,  on  the  railway,  smooth  as  glass.  One 
of  these  cars  weighs  as  much  as  three  cars 
should  weigh — and  the  burden  of  weight  on 
roadbed  and  motive  power  rises  geometri- 
cally. 

TtAQr  X  AND  TRS  HXLLKI  KCPOaT 

Train  X.  24  feet  lower  at  the  floor,  3  feet 
lower  at  the  roof,  deaigned  under  railroad 
supervision  by  aviation  and  automotive  en- 
gineers, gives  twice  as  smooth  and  safe  a  ride 
at  oue-half  the  operating  cost  of  the  newest 
present-day  equipment.  Its  original  cost  is 
only  one  third  that  of  present  equipment. 
The  Pullman  Standard  Co.  which  has  spent 
half  a  million  in  buUdlng  the  first  model, 
confirms  our  optimism:  yet,  it  has  stopped 
further  development  because  key  railroads 
say  train  X  will  not  do  because  it  requires 
alterations  in  station  plstforms.  Imagine 
blocking  such  a  vital  defense  adjunct  here  In 
America  because  of  minor  platform  changes 
when  our  bl  lions  alter  the  face  of  the  world. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  our  troop  movements 
are  by  rail.  Fortunately  this  one  raUroad 
proposes  to  i^  forward  with  train  X  with  or 
without  pullman  or  other  railroads. 

It  is  said  that  for  every  good  reason  there 
Is  a  real  reason.  Are  some  railroads  so  an- 
noysd  with  dissatisfied  passengers  that  they 
look  forward  to  driving  them  from  the  ralU? 
Tet  a  sympsthetlc  traveling  public  shrewdly 
catered  to  could  supply  the  Ideal  political 
lobby — one  that  could  insxire  friendly  reg- 
ulsUon. 

Train  X  could  eliminate  the  passenger  loes 
and  at  redu(«d  rates  boom  rail  travel,  taking 
a  heavy  bunlen  off  the  highways.  There  are 
those  who  go  so  far  as  to  ssy  that  passei)gers 
could  oe  miide  as  profitable  as  freight,  for 
unlike  freight,  its  potentialities  are  unlim- 
ited. Frelgl.t  which  is  consumed  can  be 
hauled  only  one  way,  but  travelers  must  re- 
turn. The  ever-Improving  sutomoblle  has 
become  tu  habit  forming  as  drink.  Who  In 
1910.  with  tJw  wildest  Imagination,  would 
have  predicted  present  highway  travel.  25 
times  rail  travel,  or  air  travel  equal  to  pull- 
man  travel  srlth  no  decrease  in  raU  traveL 
Certainly  it  could  never  have  been  accom- 
plished with  gaps  of  a  generation  between 
models,  by  stubbornly  sticking  to  two  cylin- 
ders or  blpldnes. 

When,  in  1945,  a  syndicate  offered  to  buy 
the  Pullman  Co.  and  to  spend  five  hundred 
millions  to  modernize  Its  fieet.  leasing  it  to 
the  rallroad.H  on  the  same  terms  as  present 
overage  overweight  equipment,  and  to  spend 
further  millions  in  promoting  travel,  the 
railroads  with  one  exception,  fought  the 
constructive  proposal  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  defeated  it.  Recently 
the—  same  railroads  paid  the  Heller  Man- 
agement Engineers  a  large  sum  to  report 
to  them  on  exactly  the  same  deficiencies  in 
present  pull  man  service  the  syndicate  of- 
fered to  correct  7  years  ago.  The  most  that 
will  come  of  the  constructive  Heller  report. 


likely,  wUl  be  expansion  in  the  filing  depart- 
ment. 

■TAnON  PLATrOKM  OBSRirACT 

The  plantation  platform  obstinacy  to 
train  X  is  no  more  mysterious  than  the 
noock  through  service  at  Chicago.  An  air- 
plane can  get  In  and  out  of  Chicago  In  half 
an  hour,  but  the  lay-over  of  the  railroad  car 
averages  nearly  6  hours.  If  there  is  any 
competition  in  this  which  should  be  the 
most  lucrative  of  all  passenger  runs,  it  la 
In  which  railroad  can  schedule  the  longest 
lay-over. 

For  years  the  railroads  carried  the  United 
States  mall  at  a  hundred  million  annual  loss 
thus  subsidizing,  through  the  Oovemment, 
large  and  prosperous  commercial  iisers  of 
the  malls  untU.  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
one  railroad  got  action.  Today,  without 
remonstrance  from  the  railroads  you  can 
enjoy  such  rides  as  between  Hartsdale  and 
White  Plains  and  receive  free  baggage  trans- 
portation to  Ixxjt  for  your  bicycle,  your  out- 
board motor,  or  cream  separator,  all  for  14 
cents.  This  package  would  be  a  bargain  at 
a  dollar. 

Express  continues  to  lose  over  one  hundred 
million  annually  because  of  Government 
pricing  policy  on  parcel  post  and  the  inefll- 
clency  In  the  operation  of  the  Railway  Kx- 
press  Agency.  Involved  also  are  rates  on 
small  shipments.  Tet.  no  reptresentative  of 
the  Industry  has  sought  ths  cooperation  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  or  of  the  ICC  to 
bring  about  fair  competition  in  rates  so  that 
the  express  business  can  be  placed  on  a 
sound  basU.  Unless  thU  is  done — and  I  be- 
lieve that  appropriate  cooperation  from  these 
Oovemment  agencies  can  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing— there  will  be  no  remedy  ready  when  the 
present  disastrous  express  contract  expires  In 
1954.    The  time  for  action  is  long  overdue. 

ICS,   AH   BRAKES.   AND  SOLLSa  BSAKING8 

Is  it  not  strange  in  this  fourth  decade  of 
mechanical  refrigeration  that  refrigerator 
cars  still  depend  upon  icing  staUons — need- 
less delays  to  perlshsbles  for  icing  and  de- 
icing  of  hours,  sometimes  days.  Corrosive 
brine  drippings  from  melting  ice  shorten  the 
life  of  cars,  culverts,  bridges,  rails,  and  ties. 
Temperattu-e  variations  result  In  heavy  dam- 
age claims.  The  cost  of  favoring  ice  reaches 
untold  millions  annually.  On  11  western 
railroads,  where  these  icing  delasrs  are  most 
important,  sixth  morning  delivery  of  west 
coast  perishables  into  Chicago  is  uniformly 
adhered  to,  although  fifth  morning  delivery 
would  be  easy,  and  fourth  morning  should 
be  the  goal. 

A  new  air  brake  has  been  developed  with 
150  fewer  parts  than  present  equipment,  one- 
third  as  heavy.  Manufacturers  have  re- 
frained from  adopting  this  brake,  perhape 
because  there  is  more  money  In  »  brake  which 
gives  them  a  profitable  parts  replacement 
business.  The  railroad  indtistry  has  yet  to 
ahow  an  interest  in  this  bralw  which  would 
give  less  shocking  rides  and  save  millions 
In  maintenance. 

There  is  the  mystery  of  the  failure  to  adopt 
roller  bearings  on  freight  cars.  Any  boy  who 
has  roller  skated  knows  the  difference.  The 
roller  bearing  n^ed  be  greased  only  once  in 
3  years,  present  friction  bearings  almost 
daily.  The  cost  in  excessive  maintenance,  re- 
tarded speeds,  hot  boxes,  and  accidents  is  in 
excess  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  a  year. 

The  difference  in  bearings,  however,  is  not 
the  only  reason  why  the  average  truck  covers 
foiu*  times  as  many  miles  per  year  as  the 
average  boxcar.  Would  you  believe,  because 
of  terminal  delays,  the  average  speed  of  a 
boxcar  from  shipper  to  destination  Is  less 
than  twice  as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk,  while 
the  delivery  of  less  than  carload  lots  by  rail 
Is  often  less  rapid  than  a  man  can  walk. 

Why  Is  It  that  the  highways,  but  not  the 
railways,  have  learned  to  bypass  congested 


areas?  Think  of  the  benefits  that  wotild  ac- 
crue in  delivery  time  and  operating  costs  in 
Chicago,  for  example,  if  there  were  a  single 
suburban  station  instead  of  eight  down  town 
ones,  and  most  of  the  rights-of-way  that 
interlace  and  choke  the  city  were  converted 
Into  income-producing  real  estate.  Chicago 
once  was  called  a  gateway.  Now  it  is  more 
of  a  iMUTler  to  commerce  than  the  frontiers 
ot  Europe. 

PUT  TRI  nUCKa  ON  TBI  KAILS   - 

I  have  a  compilation  which  gives  22  rea- 
sons why  shippers  prefer  trucks.  Virtually 
all  of  these  reasons  are  susceptible  of  elimi- 
nation. 

The  engineers  of  one  railroad  are  now  at 
work  on  lightweight  freight  equipment  of 
traln-X  type  with  retractable  gear  operable 
on  the  highway.  Such  a  hybrid  vehicle 
would  have  been  as  easy  to  make  as  the  truck 
trailer  first  Introduced  back  In  War  I.  and. 
furnishing  quick  and  easy  coordination  be- 
tween railway  and  highway,  would  have  saved 
us  from  today's  dangerous  and  destructive 
long-haul  trucking.  Such  a  vehicle  would 
long  ago  have  been  developed  for  the  rail- 
roads by  the  motor  companies  if  they  had 
been  offered  the  slightest  encouragement. 
The  whole  course  of  the  trucking  Indvistry 
could  thus  have  been  constructively  altered. 

To  counter  the  annual  wage  boost  to  labor, 
made  necessary  by  constantly  Increasing 
taxes,  hence  living  costs,  the  railroads  must 
create  new  savings  in  the  next  decade  such 
as  those  that  came  from  dlesellzation  in 
this  decade,  soon  to  be  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
a  year.  Kew  savings  of  such  magnitude  can 
come  only  by  a  solution  to  the  passenger 
problem  and  by  meeting  the  speed  of  de- 
livery of  the  truck. 

It  is  symptomatl':  that  but  for  the  courage 
of  General  Motors  In  hewing  to  Its  own  de- 
sign, these  Diesel  savings  responsible  for  all 
railway  profits,  might  have  been  lost  be- 
cause railroad  motive  power  men  sought  to 
inject  their  own  Ideas  as  they  had  into  steam 
engines,  thus  making  it  Impossible  to  mass 
produce  or  to  Improve  models :  A  tailing  that 
has  caused  many  suppliers  to  regard  their 
railroad  accounts  with  disgust. 

Do  you  need  more  to  see  why  the  only 
industry  which  was  guaranteed  a  fair  rate 
of  return  by  Congress  Is  the  only  one  which 
has  lacked  the  energy  to  get  it — even  in  boom 
times?  The  Pennsylvania  last  year  earned 
only  2.5  percent  on  its  capital,  the  Central 
2  percent.  What  U  to  happen  to  them  In 
bad  times?  These  two  railroads  represent 
a  quarter  of  all*  passenger  mUeage,  a  sixth 
of  all  tonnage.  They  are  the  guts  of  our 
defense.  Yet  they  are  so  anemic  they  hava 
not  yet  made  up  the  wear  of  the  last  war. 

CRSATX  OWNXaS  OUT  Or  THS  xxxcunvKs 

Whether  it  is  a  result  of  railroad  poverty, 
or  the  cause,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  no  other 
Industry  are  there  so  few  owners  among  the 
directors.  Most  of  them  own  less  than  $4,000 
worth  each  of  their  railroad's  stock,  eminent, 
wealthy  and  worthy  citizens  though  they  t>e. 
Only  one  in  ten  can  really  be  called  an  owner. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  nonowners  run- 
ning yovir  property,  but  how  much  worse 
Is  it  when  nine-tenths  of  them  have  large 
financial  interests  In  conflict  with  yours; 
those  who  solicit  the  business  of  airlines, 
say,  or  of  truckers.  The  shipper  may  have 
a  conflict  only  on  rates,  but  those  who  cater 
to  many  businesses  can  have  many  con- 
flicts. Is  there  any  wonder  that  such 
boards,  have  accepted  without  protest  11 
rate  Increases  since  1939  aggregating  only 
07  percent  when  wages  and  materials  have 
Increased  more  than  tvrtce  that,  and  every 
rate  increase  was  stalled  months,  sometimes 
years. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  favored  hotels, 
banka,   corporations,   and  Individuals   have 
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been  aDowed  to  reeerre  solid  blocki  of  rxill- 
man  space  weeks  in  advance  and  then  can* 
oel,  tcmetlmes  causing  trains  to  go  out  half 
or  a  tlilrd  occupied  though  anxious  travelers 
are  repeatedly  turned  away  fnxn  fictitiously 
sold-out  windows:  that  Ideal  machinery  la 
thus  established  to  protect  airline  patrons 
against  bad  weather,  the  railroad  to  hold  the 
bag  In  good  weather.  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  able  operating  executives  are  finally 
frustrated  by  these  higher  policies  Into  ac- 
cepting the  status  quo;  that  the  last  choice 
Of  the  college  graduate  is  the  railroad  }ob7 

'DMLXxacT  cusTomms  or  aam  caowo 
The  moet  Important  financial  Inflxience  In 
the  railroads  saw  to  It  In  16  reorganizations 
that  a  million  bond  and  stock  holders  "ere 
partially  or  completely  and  unjustifiably 
Wiped  out  and  the  new  stock  disenfran- 
chised; the  boards  captured  by  tlieir  group. 
Wh«n  an  important  coal  cturler  sought  con- 
structive afflllatlon  with  New  York  Central, 
to  compete  with  their  twin  combination,  the 
Pennsylranla-Norfolk  ft  Western,  this  finan- 
cial group  l8  believed  to  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  intervention  before  the  Com- 
mission that  deprived  that  carrier  of  even 
one  New  York  Central  director.  And  who  do 
jOM  think  Obtained,  as  a  result  of  that  Inter- 
▼entlon,  the  right  to  permanently  tote  the 
coal  carrier's  400.000  shares  of  Central?  A 
Kew  York  bank.  As  If  the  dominant  and 
dertructlve  Influence  of  another  New  York 
bank  in  that  road,  the  New  Hnven  and  many 
others  had  not  already  been  enough.  Right 
now  this  financial  group  seeks  to  Improp- 
erly confiscate  the  property  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bond  and  stock  owners  In  a  west- 
em  carrier  though  the  road  is  twice  as  pros- 
peroxis.  fOTir  times  as  rich  In  cash,  as  it  was 
when  the  bonds  were  originally  recommended 
to  the  public  by  pretty  much  the  same  crowd. 
Moet  of  you,  I  think,  agree  with  me  about 
this  backwardness  of  our  railways.  But 
what  to  do  about  It.  That  Is  a  tough  one. 
vznxaATioK  M*^"'*  jtvx  bkcosucxkdatioms 
1.  The  federation  urges  that  stock  options 
be  given  to  the  key  executives  of  each  rail- 
road. An  amendment  to  the  tax  laws  in 
1951  made  this  possible  on  a  capital-gains 
basU.  So  far  few  railroads  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  incentive  to  management, 
a.  There  should  be  created  an  industry 
proving  ground  like  the  great  research  or- 
ganizations of  the  motor  companies.  It 
should  be  staffed  by  experts  who  have  never 
been  Infected  by  railway  thinking.  To  it 
■hould  be  assigned  the  task  of  improving, 
standardizing,  and  introducing  competition 
Into  the  purchase  of  all  railway  supplies. 
Tlie  most  careful  steps  should  be  taken  by 
this  proving  ground  to  see  that  noncom- 
petitive relationships,  such  as  existed  for 
generations  between  all  the  railroads  and 
two  mvestment  banking  houses,  should  be 
wiped  out  in  all  departments. 

Under  the  competitive-bidding  rule  adopt- 
ed by  the  Commission.  In  1944,  bankers' 
spreads  on  new  issues  have  not  only  shrunk 
to  less  than  1  percent  but  prices  have  risen, 
resulting  in  a  double  benefit  to  the  carriers. 
The  rank  and  file  of  bankers,  too,  have  bene- 
fitted from  opening  up  this  choice  bus!- 
neas  to  competition.  The  bond-MlIing 
ra^et.  which  over  the  years  coet  the  In- 
dustry billions  of  dollars,  also  led  to  many 
errors,  such  as  New  York  Central's  Cleveland 
Terminal,  which  cost  seventy-seven  millions 
to  build  back  in  the  twenties,  although  it 
was  clear  at  that  time  that  all  the  tickets 
•old  there  could  barely  pay  its  operating  cost, 
to  say  nothing  (rf  train  operation.  The  an- 
nual deficit  of  the  terminal  is  ten  millions. 
The  bankers,  dominant  in  the  Central,  how- 
ever, with  their  associates,  took  three  and 
one-quartar  points  la  spread  to  sell  some  of 
the  sixty  t""""""  of  bonds  which  the  Cen- 
tral giiaranteed.  There  are  many  other 
terminal  situations  tmlike  Cleveland  only 
In  degree.     Is  it  the  embarrassment  of  the 


financial  community  In  these  monumental 
terminals,  the  mrirtgages  against  them,  which 
makes  It  so  difficult  to  get  their  cancerous 
costs  off  the  backs  of  the  railroads? 

8.  The  Federation  urges  a  railroad  Tinlflm- 
tton  conference,  staffed  with  experts,  to  re- 
alise the  benefits  of  consolidation  looking  far 
ahead  to  legal  consolidation  into  several 
great  systems;  otherwise.  Government  own- 
ership Is  likely  to  come  through  bankruptcy 
or  public  demand  for  t>etter  service.  The 
Industry  can  no  longer  afford  the  delays 
that  go  with  132  railroads,  the  duplications, 
the  waste.  ICost  of  the  benefits  of  legal  con- 
solidation can  be  attained  quickly  through 
cooperation.  Savings  can  indemnify  hand- 
somely the  mortgages,  the  property,  and  the 
employees  that  must  be  sacrificed. 

4u  The  railroads  should  give  more  support 
to  and  make  greater  use  of  this  Federation. 
It  is  not  limited  to  railroads,  but  includes 
suppliers,  shippers,  labor,  shareholders  and 
the  general  public  In  Ita  councils.  When  it 
speaks  it  truthfully  speaks  for  the  public 
good;  hence,  It  is  far  more  likely  toi  be  heard 
than  Is  a  combination  of  railroads  stamped 
on  its  face  as  n  selfish  Interest. 

S.  Last,  there  Is  the  vital  subject  of  labor- 
management  relations.  It  Is  idle  to  arftw 
who  started  the  feud.  But  in  my  role  of 
management  I  wo\ild  not  deny  my  share  of 
the  blame  and  the  shame.  Labor  and  man- 
agement, by  their  mutual,  dLstrust,  mi« 
equally  guilty  of  it  vitlng  state  control  which 
threatens  to  gobble  them  both  up.  Should 
that  come,  labor  will  lose  more  than  man- 
agement, for  the  chief  victim  of  the  insati- 
able Socialist  state  always  Is  labor.  It  is 
labor  that  fights  the  planned  wars,  and  ulti- 
mately pays  the  most  burdensome  taxes. 

The  Federation  would  like  to  see  railway 
labor  at  the  top  of  the  heap  in  wages  and 
hours.  Management  should  cheerfully  con- 
cede that  In  return  for  a  full  day's  work.  As 
long  as  Government  Inflates,  wages  must  go 
up;  nor  do  we  deny  the  right  of  everyone  to 
shorter  west's  and  longer  vacations  as  effi- 
ciency increases.  The  industry  should  set  a 
world  pattern  for  labor-management  coop- 
eration. There  should  be  a  permanent  na- 
tional labor-management  conference  with  Ita 
local  chapters  in  each  carrier.  Labor  and 
management  should  there  Join  hands  and 
hearts  as  equals  to  wash  their  own  dirty 
linen.  Who  knows,  united  they  might  estab- 
llah  a  pattern  that  could  wash  the  world's 
dirty  linen.  The  sUte  should  be  their  serv- 
ant, not  they  'he  state'a. 

SOUNDXST  DOLLAS  IN  A1RS1CA 

Clearly  railroad  execntives  can  never  rise 
to  their  best,  like  sheep,  uniformly  following 
false  leaders.  They  should  follow  the  own- 
ers or  theznselves  become  owners,  and  make 
for  their  sh'areholders  a  lot  of  money.  Often 
there  is  more  money  to  be  made  in  improv- 
ing a  sick  Industry  than  in  preserving  a  well 
one.  If  even  a  few  will  only  strike  out  on 
some  new  paths  the  forces  of  competition 
released  by  these  few  can  advance  all.  A 
dollar  invested  in  the  American  railroads, 
now  the  most  hasardoiis,  can  become  the 
sotmdest  dollar  in  America.  Tou,  the  great 
American  public,  are  eager  to  make  that  so. 


Grc^  iBdependeace  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  mcHioAif 

IN  1TDB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Monday,  March  51.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  a  statement 
of  my  own  on  the  meaning  of  Ore^ 
Independence  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoKD,  as  follows: 

STATDfxjrr  ST  Snf AToa  lioooT 
vriir  orospuimMCB  bat 

The  Western  World  owes  a  graat  debt  to 
Greece.  Nearly  all  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  valuea  which  have  come  to  us  aa  our 
birthright  have  Greece  as  their  cradle.  AU 
forms  of  freedom — physical,  political,  eco- 
nomic as  well  aa  spiritual — as  we  \inderstand 
them  today,  had  their  beginning  in  Greece  oC 
old. 

Greeks  of  today  value  national  independ- 
ence Just  as  highly  as  did  their  great  ancc^ 
tors.  They  have  proved  tills  by  the  sacrifices 
they  made  to  preaerve  thair  nation  since  its 
Inoeptlon  in  1831.  In  that  y«ar,  on  Marcli 
aa,  nnilsr  the  leadership  of  an  outstanding 
aaan  at  the  church.  Archbishop  Germaooa, 
of  Patras.  they  rebelled  against  the  Turks. 
The  urge  to  freedom  was  so  compelling  that 
they  fought  against  fantastic  odds  until  their 
Independence  was  assured  after  the  greaS 
naval  battle  of  Navarlno  In  1827. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  we  Join  today, 
with  thousands  of  persons  of  Greek  llneac* 
In  celebrating  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  independence  at 
Greece.  It  Is  a  day  "o  pay  tribute  to  thoM 
who.  throtigh  the  years,  have  given  ttadr 
Uvea  for  Greek  freedom  and  to  salute  pres- 
ent-day Greece  wtiich  is  making  such  a  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world. 


Placemeat  of  Navajo  ImBaBS  h  tka 
Raiboad  Imdrutrj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  Maw  Mi  1 M ^> 
Of  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  BTATB 

Monday.  March  51.  1952 

Mr.  CHAVEZ..  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  regarding  the  place- 
ment of  Navajo  Indians  in  the  railroad 
industry  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  Its  effect  on  the  Indian 
economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRb,  as  follows: 

Pi.Annf¥wr  or  If avajo  Ihdiams  dt  twb  SaOi- 

KUD  IjlUUSiai  ST  TR>  HULSOAB  Rkthb- 
KXMT  BOABO  AWD  lT8  ETTBCT  OM  THK  IWDlAjr 
XOOMOICT 

Since  1042  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board's 
employment  service  has  recruited  several 
thousand  Navajo  Indians  each  year  for  rail- 
road work,  primarily  as  track  workers.  Be- 
fore 1042,  the  raUroads  made  very  limited 
use  of  Navajoe,  only  a  few  being  employed 
each  year,  mostly  by  the  Atchison.  Tbpeka  tt 
Santa  Fe.  It  was  not  until  the  Board  de- 
veloped the  potential  of  the  Nava)0  Indian 
Reservation  as  a  source  of  labor  supply  that 
railroada  began  to  employ  Indians  in  sisable 
numbers. 

Our  employment  service  has  served  the 
railroad  industry  since  1840.  During  World 
War  n  and  again  in  the  present  defense 
emergency  the  Boards'  employment  servlea 
has  been  designated  as  the  agency  In  charge 
of  recruiting  manpower  needed  by  the  Indus- 
try.   It  was  in  carrying  out  this  responsibil- 
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Ity  in  194S  that  we  first  seriously  Investigated 
the  poaslblllty  of  extensively  using  Navajo 
Indians  for  track  work. 

The  Board's  employment  servloe  worked 
out  a  speclallae<l  program  in  IMS  for  the 
use  of  Urge  numt>ers  of  Navajo  Indians  in 
railroad  employment.  Consideration  was 
given  to  the  kind  of  food  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing to  which  the  Navajos  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Conside'stion  also  was  given  to  the 
work  locations  at  which  they  would  be  best 
satlsfled,  and  to  the  seasons,  such  as  tha 
lambing,  planting,  and  harvesting  seasons, 
during  which  they  could  not  leave  the  reser- 
vation. Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
railroad  employers  to  provide  them  with  spe- 
cial food,  to  tise  them  only  In  certain  areas, 
and  to  furnish  them  transports ti on  from  the 
Job  to  the  reeervation  and  return  dtxring 
lambing,  plantlrig.  and  harvesting  seasons, 
etc.  Special  retTUltment  machinery  to  ef- 
fectively tap  the  vast,  sparsely  settled  reeer- 
vation was  also  devised. 

From  experimentation  in  IMS  there  grew 
a  full  scale  program  Involving  the  use  of 
thousands  of  Navajoa  for  track  work  on  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  as  well  aa  on  the  Atchison.  Topeka 
*  Santa  Fe.  A  few  have  also  been  used  by 
tfther  roads.  During  the  war  yean  a  major- 
ity of  the  railroads  in  the  country  employed 
Mexican  nationals  as  track  workers.  The 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Denver  ft  Rio  Grande 
Western,  two  railroads  that  had  not  previous- 
ly considered  Navajoa  as  a  source  of  labor 
supply,  were  able  to  carry  on  their  track- 
maintenance  w<3rk  by  the  use  of  Navajoa 
and  without  thn  use  of  any  imported  labor. 

The  program  which  was  instituted  by  the 
Board's  employment  service  in  1043  has  con- 
tinued without  Interruption  to  the  preeent 
Ume.  Recognising  that  Navajo  Indians  are 
an  Important  sctxrce  of  manpower  neceesary 
to  eOcient  functioning  of  the  railroada  in  the 
present  defense  program,  our  employment 
service  wlU  continue  to  place  increasing  em- 
phasis on  Navajo  recruitment. 

Indians  are  puld  standard  union  wages  for 
track  work  and  are  reported  to  bring  most 
of  their  wages  back  to  the  reservation.  They 
are  employed  an  average  of  about  4  months 
each  year  and  earn  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 9700  for  a  total  of  about  $3,000,000  a 
year  in  railroad  employment. 

The  Board's  employment  service  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  placement  of  Navajo 
Indians  in  railroad  employment  in  the  ap- 
proximate numbers  shown  below.  The 
number  of  individual  Indians  involved  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  number  of  place- 
ments. Those  who  return  to  the  reserva- 
tion during  the  work  season  are  frequently 
placed  more  thiin  once  during  the  year. 

Number  of  placemenU 
reported  by  Board  office* 

7.  194S.  to  June  6.  1044. 8,000 

7,  1944.  tJ  June  6,  1045 18, 000 

T,  1946.  to  June  6,  194« 13,000 

7.  1946,  to  June  fl.  1947 10, 000 

7,  1047.  to  June  0.  1948 9.  000 

7.  1048.  to  June  8.  1SK9 8,  000 

7,  1049,  to  June  0,  1950 8, 000 

7,  1050,  to  June  8, 1961 12, 000 


Tear: 

July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


By  the  end  of  World  War  II.  thousands 
of  Indiazu  each  year  were  establishing  rights 
to  railroad  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
flta.  In  order  to  provide  registration  facili- 
ties St  which  tliey  could  conveniently  claim 
UI  t>eneflu  the  Board  appointed  special  un- 
employment ckilms  agents  throughout  the 
reservation.  Tlieee  special  claims  agents  are 
used  not  only  In  taking  unemployment  in- 
surance claims  for  Navajos  and  forwarding 
them  to  Board  offices,  but  also  in  bringing 
to  the  Indians'  attention  railroad  work  op- 
porttmities  of  which  they  are  Informed  by 
our  employment  service.  Navajos  who  re- 
fuse offers  of  employment  may  be  disquall- 
fted  from  receiving  benefits  for  90  days  in 
acoordance  with  the  provisions  of  ths  BUI 


Act.  Tbey  also  may  be  found  temporarily 
ineligible  for  benefits  when  work  at  home 
vdll  not  permit  them  to  leave  the  reservation 
to  accept  employment. 

There  follows  a  tabulation  showing  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  Navajoe  who  have 
received  unemployment  benefits  and  the 
amount  paid  in  each  complete  benefit  year 
for  which  separate  records  have  been  main- 
Ulned. 


Benefit  year 

UtMinploTmeat  Insorsaoe 

B«..aci.ri.s 

Benefit* 

July  IM7^une  I»48 

July  l»4S^i]ne  IMO 

July  liMa^oiM  1980 

July  ittJCKluae  lOSl 

4,800 
4,700 
8^000 
1,800 

$551,800 

M4,000 

1,651,000 

tZ7,800 

Indiana  have  also  drawn  relatively  smaller 
amounts  In  sickness  benefits  which  became 
available  to  railroad  employees  in  1947 
through  amendments  to  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act.  Some  Indians 
have  also  been  paid  annuities  and  survivors 
have  been  paid  death  benefits  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
There  is  little  question  but  that  the  approxi- 
mately $3,500,000  received  each  year  by  Nava- 
jos In  wages  and  unemployment  Insurance 
and  other  benefits  resulting  from  -allroad 
employment  has  been  decidedly  bendcial  to 
their  economy. 

7*he  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  has  cooperated  with  tha 
Board  in  its  recruitment  and  other  programs 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Employment  of  Navajos  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry has  been  mutually  advantageous  to 
railroad  employers  and  to  the  Indians.  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  cannot  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely.  Railroad  employers  are 
assured  of  a  stable  labor  supply  for  their 
seasonal  track  work  and  the  Indians  of  a 
substantial  regular  Income  from  railroad 
wages  and  unemployment  and  other  benefita. 
The  Board  is  pleased  to  have  had  a  major  part 
in  instigating  and  carrying  forward  so  bene- 
ficial a  program. 


Seaway  RejectioB  Pmlct  Dobuuob 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

or  MICHICAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 
Monday.  March  51.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  article 
entitled  "Seaway  Rejection  Puzzles  Do- 
minion," written  by  James  8.  Pooler,  and 
published  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
March  18.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 

Camaoa  Is  Ctxxan — Ssawat  RutcnoK 
Puzzles  Domxkion 
(  By  James  S.  Pooler) 

(Why  is  Canada  booming  and  a  great  tide 
of  American  investment  flowing  across  the 
border?  This  Is  the  third  of  a  series  of  six 
articles  to  provide  you  with  a  picture  of 
Canada's  boom  and  what's  )>ehlnd  it.) 

As  you  drive  along  the  upper  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  you  flaah  through  more  cities  reflect- 
ing Canada's  growing  industrial  might. 

Here  are  more  of  the  citiea.  altting  on  th* 
aboras  of  the  Oraat  Laksa,  like  us.  and  lock- 


ing to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  with  aa 
eager  eye  for  even  greater  growth. 

Here's  Oshawa,  where  General  Motors  as- 
sembles its  cars. 

Then  Belleville,  where  you  stop  for  liuicli. 
And  where  the  waitress  is  joined  by  the 
hotel  manager  and  clerk,  all  eager  to  tell 
what  Belleville's  got  and  how  Belleville  is 
growing. 

They  tick  off  the  new  Northern  Electric, 
making  radioa  and  television;  a  new  plas- 
tics plant;  a  costume  jewelry  plant;  tvK>  lock 
factories;  a  heavy  machinery  company;  Ooca- 
Cola's  new  divisional  ofllce;  a  new  optical 
plant  for  grinding  lenses. 

And,  oh,  yes,  since  the  war  they've  built 
a  new  school,  a  new  wing  on  the  hospital, 
and  an  addition  to  the  old  folks'  home. 

Here  In  Belleville  where  they  also  make 
an  outstanding  Cheddar  cheese.  Black  Dia- 
mond, you  bear  the  first  bitterness  against 
the  United  States  restriction  on  the  import 
of  Canadian  cheese. 

Theee  folks  say  our  dairy  lobby  sure  slipped 
a  fast  one  over  on  the  AgrictUture  Depart- 
ment and  Canada  and  a  lot  of  other  cheese- 
making  countries — ^Denmark,  Holland.  Italy, 
France,  are  plenty  sore. 

On  you  go,  through  slumbering  old  towns 
Where  the  houses  long  ago  were  handmade 
of  hewn  limestone,  and  wide-awake  onea 
until  you  reach  the  headwaters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  at  Kingston. 

Kingston  one  day  will  nit  at  one  end  of 
the  fabulous  St.  Lawrence  seaway — but  is 
doing  all  right  today,  thank  you,  helped  by 
American  Investment. 

Julius  Sugerman,  in  his  Town  and  Country 
Restaurant,  sketched  out  another  of  those 
amazing  civil  growths  in  Canada's  industrial 
revolution. 

Kingston  one  day  will  sit  at  one  end  of 
the  fabulous  St.  Lawrence  seaway — but  is 
ers  came  in  to  unload  and  trade  on  Tuesda3rs. 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Proud  that  it 
had  Canada's  West  Point,  the  Royal  Military 
College,  and  Queen's  Dniverslty. 

Then  came  the  war.  And  the  Aluminium 
Co.  of  Canada  built  a  plant  there.  And  so 
did  the  nylon  division  of  Canadian  Indus- 
tries, Ltd 

They'd  had  to  extend  the  city  limits  three 
times  to  t^e  in  all  the  new  people  and  homes 
as  Kingston  shot  from  25,000  to  42,000  people 
and  became  an  Industrial  city. 

And  now  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  was  com- 
ing to  boom  Kingston  more,  and  why  wasnt 
the  United  States  part  of  this  great  develop- 
mtot  for  both  our  Nations? 

This  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  introduce 
bow  Canadians  feel  about  the  St.  Lavrrence 
development,  the  Oreat  Lakee  and  its  great 
industries  linked  closer  to  the  world  of  com- 
merce, and  what  is  wrong  with  us. 

For  generations  we've  "nif-nawed"  In  Con- 
gress about  it,  and  today  Canada  is  ready  to 
go  It  alone,  to  charge  the  tolls  to  derive  the 
power  expansion,  wlthoxrt  waiting  for  us. 

In  Ottawa  we  were  to  talk  with  economists, 
bankers,  authorities  on  export  and  trade,  and 
the  gist  of  the  St.  Lawrence  discussion  goes 
like  this: 

The  bankers,  all  these  gentlemen,  puffing 
their  pipes  deliberately  and  thinking  deliber- 
ately, saying  that  they  had  best  remain 
"faceless  and  nameless"  servants  of  their 
Government,  said: 

"We  aren't  snapping  our  suspenders  over 
the  seaway.  It  lent  bragging  about  going  it 
alone.  To  us  it  is  just  a  good  dollars-and- 
aense  investment  or  we  wouldn't  go  it  alone. 

"Everybody  knows  what  it  will  mean  to 
your  Midwest.  Forget  l>elng  linked  to  the 
sea,  to  world-wide  commerce.  Think  what 
it  will  mean  to  your  steel  mills,  Detroit,  Pitts- 
burgh, Gary,  with  your  ore  running  out. 

"One  of  the  greatest  tides  of  American  In- 
vestment runa  toward  Canada's  raw  mat»> 
rials,  like  ore.  There's  more  than  9290,000^* 
000  being  spent,  including  railroads,  to  get  to 
our  rich  iron  ore  in  Labradcx-  because  yoniv  Sa 
runnlnc  out.    Where  is  it  coimt  to  ko?" 
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We  rtmembered  tbat  later  m  we  talked  to 
the  Canadian  eoonomlst  and  bow  Mlflsh. 
eecttonel  Intereeta  are  keeping  ue  tzom  act- 
ing like  a  progressive  nation. 

Maybe  joxi  read  an  editorial  recently  In 
tbe  Saturday  Evening  Post  against  the  sea- 
way. That  we  were  nuts  In  figuring  our  ore 
was  running  out. 

Why  there  was  a  lot  more  than  we  thought 
up  In  tbe  lieaabl  Range,  enough  to  last  us 
26  years.  Imagine  we.  the  United  States, 
which  feeds  fatly  on  steel,  should  be  happy 
we  have  enough  ore  to  last  ua  barely  a 
quarter  century  more. 

And  the  Poet  went  on,  we  shouldn't  be  un- 
hjqypy  about  It.  The  Saat  was  building  imw 
steel  mlUs. 

We  can  cloae  down  Gary,  Pittsburgh,  De- 
troit, and  let  the  eastern  United  States, 
■wUtest  open  to  attack  from  an  enemy  take 
over  on  steel. 

Bvcn  the  conservative  Canadian,  who 
doesnt  give  favoritism  to  one  section  of  our 
country  over  another  (Incidentally,  Michi- 
gan la  the  No.  1  State  In  both  export  and 
import  trade  with  Canada)  thought  tbe  edi- 
torial a  good  example  of  how  as  a  nation  we 
dent  act  as  a  whole. 

In  the  United  States  everybody,  every  sec- 
tion Is  out  to  grab  what  it  can  get.  In  Can- 
ada, guided  by  a  vast  body  of  civil  servants, 
they  try  to  think  In  terms  of  th«  whole 
country. 

Maybe  like  our  New  York  or  Texas,  Can- 
ada's Montreal  and  Quebec  would  loee  sea 
commerce.  But  when  It  is  for  tbe  good  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  the  sectional  Interests 
become  one. 

That's  why  tbe  Canadian  abakes  bis  head 
aadly  over  why  our  Midwaat  cant  convince 
our  Nation  of  the  value  of  the  seaway. 

There's  another  reason  why  Canada,  not 
anubbtng  us,  has  to  get  on  wltb  buUdlng 
that  seaway  we've  been  dlacusalng  for  SO 
years. 

'It's  a  matter  of  power,"  the  economist 
said.  "The  funny  thing  Is  that  In  the 
United  States  you're  running  out  ot  power 
aources  like  water.  Ours  Is  barely  tapped, 
less  than  a  fourth. 

"Still  we  need  more  hydroelectric  power 
In  southern  Ontario  where  our  Industry  Is 
concentrated.  If  Industry  can't  expand  It 
Will  move  elsewhere.  We  are  a  conservative 
people  but  we  are  a  practical  people. 

"Those  millions  we  spend  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  wUl  give  us  the  power  to  fatten 
up  our  industries  where  power  Is  needed." 

Something  else  we'd  beard  clicked  in  an 
uneconomic  mind.  It  was  how  Canada  eould 
use  its  mighty  water  power  to  give  us  a  trim- 
ming on  aluminum. 

Despite  Its  mineral  riches  Canada,  like  tha 
United  States,  Importe  bauxite  from  Soutlk 
America. 

But  using  its  vast  resources  of  water  power 
Canada  can.  on  tbe  average,  produce  alumi- 
num cheaper  than  we  can.  In  British  Co- 
lumbia it  has  the  vast  Kltlmat  project  under 
way  to  further  nail  down  the  maAet. 

There  was  talk,  too,  of  what  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  would  mean  to  shippers  at 
Wheat,  ore,  and  oU. 

And  what  the  seaway  would  mean  in  re- 
duced costs  with  no  more  shifting  the  cargo 
from  the  original  carrieT  to  shallow-draft 
canal  boats  and  then  back  at  Montreal  to 
ocean  carriers. 

The  Canadians  are  certain  that  their  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  will  pay  for  itself  In  40 
years. 

The  Canadian  economist  grinned  at  us, 
"Ttm  American  usually  Is  smart  when  tt 
MOMS  to  tooBlneas.  That's  why  it  sorprisee 
OS  tlMt  you  Americans  wont  participate  ta 
tbe  seaway.  It's  no  welfare  project  like  your 
Old  WPA.    It's  Just  plain  good  business." 

W«  said  w«  sure  wished  we  eould  mako 
Congress   see  it  that  way— but   then 

sybe   Oongreesmen.   Uke   ua,   aren't   bual- 


AMms  by  lh«  Vkt  FmMc^  at  Jtf- 
f «rM»JMkfMi  Dsy  Dimgr,  Huck  2S^ 
lfS2 


EXTENSION  OF  RElifARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  UNDERWOOD 

or  xxMTuacT 
IN  THX  SSNATX  OP  THE  UNITED  STATVS 

Monday,  March  31,  1952 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
when  Vice  President  Alben  W.  Barklkt 
speaks,  the  air  clears,  the  doubts  and 
fears  that  beset  the  day  flee,  and  his  stal- 
wart voice  sounds  the  call  to  Democrats 
erersrwhere  to  rally  around  the  flag  to 
serve  theiT  country,  with  complete  assur- 
ance of  victory  in  November.  Saturday 
night  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  din- 
ner In  Washington,  Mr.  Bakklxt  electri- 
fied and  inspired  his  hearers  with  a 
forceful  pronouncement  of  the  ];Mu*ty'8 
alms  and  purposes.  As  he  had  done  at 
Philadelphia  as  temporary  chairman  and 
at  other  conventions,  he  proclaimed  a 
record  that  is  unassailable.  Bauoxt 
had  done  It  again. 

Democrats  everywhere  were  deeply 
touched  when  President  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man announced  he  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  and.  through  a 
magnificent  act  of  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  cause  he  has  espoused,  showed  again 
the  manner  of  man  he  is  by  renoxincing 
any  personal  ambition  even  to  the  point 
of  refusing  to  be  a  candidate  again. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Truman's  with- 
drawal from  the  presidential  race.  Vice 
President  Baiklct's  words  are  all  the 
more  vital  and  penetrating  in  thetr 
analysis  of  the  situation.  Kentucky  can 
now  recommend  to  the  Nation  the  lead- 
ership of  a  counselor  she  has  known  and 
followed  since  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoud 
the  text  of  the  address  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

Admssb  bt  trb  HoMoaABLS  Albcm  W.  Bask- 

LTT    AT   THX    Jaf  I KSSUM- JACXSON    DaT    DlW- 

na,  Natiohai.  Ovabb  Aanoar,  WAsHiJte- 
TOW.  D.  C,  SATuaoAT  Cvnmfa.  Mabch  29. 
1963 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  President,.  Mr.  Speaker. 
fellow  Democrats,  In  the  address  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  deliver  as  temporary  chairman 
at  the  Philadelphia  convention  4  years  ago  I 
stated  that  if  the  Democratic  Party  could 
bring  Its  unmatched  record  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  American  people,  they  would  respond 
as  they  had  responded  since  1933. 

In  spite  of  dlfflcultles  and  almost  Insuper- 
able handicaps  we  brought  that  record  to 
their  knowledge  and  they  responded  as  I  had 
foreseen. 

What  I  said  then  Is  equally  true  today.  If 
and  when  the  Democratic  Party  brings  Its 
Btm  unmatched  record  to  their  knowledge, 
they  wiU  again  respond  In  1963  ss  they  did 
in  1948.  1944.  1940.  1936.  and  19S9. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  truth. 

They  are  Mutttled  to  be  reminded  that 
under  the  leadership  of  Pranklln  D.  Rooea- 
velt  and  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Con- 
gress, ths  Democratlo  Party  took  over  tiM 
withered  plant  of  our  poUtleal.  social,  and 


economie  Institutions  and  nurturad 
back  to  life  and  health  and  strength. 

They  are  entitled  to  ba  reminded  thaS 
undsr  the  leadership  of  Harry  8.  Truman  and 
thoee  who  have  labored  with  him.  tba  Dsi»> 
ocratic  Party  has  strengthened  the  founda- 
tions of  thoee  same  Institutions  to  a  potnt 
never  approached  by  this  or  any  other  peopto 
in  the  history  of  man;  and  they  are  entitled 
to  be  reminded  that  no  class  or  calling  among 
us  has  been  overlooked  or  omitted  in  the 
enjoyment  of  theee  bleeelngs,  nor  has  any 
class  or  calling  forgotten  ita  aeeaps  from  the 
blight  of  the  last  Bepublican  vtsUatioa  In 
control  of  their  Oovemmant. 

If  the  people  complain  of  taass  aaads  nee- 
eseary  for  our  defense  and  that  of  the  tree 
world.  I  renUnd  them  that  our  prosperity 
and  economic  strength  permit  them  to  con- 
tribute In  taxes  to  thess  defensss  more  than 
twice  the  total  of  all  their  combined  iaooaie 
in  1933.  and  then  have  left  In  their  poeksts 
more  than  four  and  one-half  thnes  their 
total  Income  for  that  same  year. 

But.  say  you.  and  the  people  ssk,  "What 
about  venality  and  corruption  among  soma 
of  those  trusted  with  public  oOos  uiulsr 
this  administration?" 

The  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  truth 
about  that  also. 

Everybody  knows  that  no  poUtlcal  party 
has  a  monopoly  on  honesty  or  integrity. 
Prom  tiaoe  to  time,  in  the  hlatory  of  Amerlea. 
men  in  high  and  low  sfsMoos  have  batrayad 
the  people. 

It  happened  under  Orant  when  his  Ssen- 
tary  of  War  was  impeached  for  the  sale  of 
oonoeaslons  at  Army  posts,  and  1m  eeeaped 
conviction  only  becauss  he  had  resigned  the 
day  before  the  House  impeached  him.  ^ 

It  happened  under  Taft  when  tbe  Secra-- 
tary  of  the  Interior  was  forced  to  resign  be- 
cause he  had  betrayed  the  interests  ot  the 
people  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
domain. 

It  happened  under  Harding  when  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  waa  pUlagad  by  rusbw 
and  Miller,  both  of  whom  served  prtooo  tsmM 
for  thetr  misconduct:  and  when  two  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  cabinet  ware  charged 
with  wholesale  bribery  on  a  scale  that  made 
previous  public  thefts  look  like  short  da- 
tours  from  tbe  path  of  honesty. 

It  has  happened  tuder  Mr.  TTuman. 

Of  course,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  look  over  the  shoulder  of 
3.500.000  federal  employees.  99  99/100  pw- 
cent  of  whom  are  honest,  hard-working,  law- 
abiding.  Ood- fearing,  and  In  many  rssM.  un- 
derpaid, men  and  women. 

But.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  President,  and 
all  responsible  oScials  \mder  tiif«^  to  act 
swiftly  and  effectively  when  any  man,  trusted 
by  the  people  or  their  aovemment.  Is  foimd 
recreant  to  the  trust  reposed  In  him. 

Mo  dishonest  man  has  any  vested,  proprie- 
tary, political,  or  moral  title  to  any  cttee 
under  any  government.  Iliare  Is  no  room 
for  any  crook  in  the  Government  of  tiM 
TTnited  SUtes. 

President  Truman  has  acted  promptly  and 
eflecUvely  in  every  Instance  brought  to  hto 
knowledge.  He  has  inaugurated  policlee  and 
investigations  Intended  to  clean  out  any  re- 
maining elements  in  the  Oovemment  that 
are  unworthy.  In  this  effort  he  is  enUtled 
to  the  wbolehearted  and  aggressive  support  of 
tbe  Congress  and  the  public.  If  there  la  any 
"•P  In  the  camp  of  either  political  party 
who  prefers  a  political  campaign  Issue  to  an 
honest  government,  then  let  the  searchlight 
be  turned  on  him.  so  that  tn  its  glarteg  rays 
the  peofde  may  see  those  who  seek  to  ezplott 
them,  ss  weU  as  thoee  who  seek  to  protect 
them. 

Tbe  Democratic  Party  has,  throughout  tts 
We,  been  the  tanjriacable  foe  ot  corruption. 
Frtty  larceny  now  cannot  be  Justified  by 
grand  larceny  under  Harding.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party,  under  the  leadership  of  men 
Uke  Walsh  and  Wheeler  of  Montana,  exposed 
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the  corruption  under  Harding.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  exposing  and  will  punish  the 
Irregtilarltles  of  thU  day. 

The  people  expect  no  less  from  us.  They 
Will  receive  no  lees  from  us. 

Where  do  we  stand  In  the  field  of  foreign 
policy?  And  where  do  oiur  opponents  stand, 
if  they  know? 

The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  affects 
every  household  in  the  Nation.  What  hap- 
pens In  the  most  backward  and  distant  land 
may  now  determine  tbe  ultimate  and  perma- 
ment  peace  of  the  world. 

Before  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  ini- 
tiated and  sponsored  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  baaU  of  lU  Charter 
was  latld  in  bipartisan  conferences  here  in 
Washington  under  ths  laadersblp  of  OordcU 
BuU. 

We,  with  nearly  60  other  nations,  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  Join  together  to  stop 
sggresslon  and  bring  about  world  peace. 

Kvery  step  taken  by  the  Tnunan  admin- 
istration in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions, and  in  our  affairs  at  home,  has  been 
in  fxilflllment  of  that  pledge. 

The  Truman  doctrine  in  Oreece  and  Tur- 
key, the  MarahaU  plan  in  Western  Europe, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  point  4  pro- 
gram, the  rearmament  of  ourselves  and  our 
allies,  our  effort  in  Korea  and  Asia  and  all 
over  the  world,  have  as  their  objectives  the 
prevention  of  another  world  war  and  the 
preservation  of  world  peace. 

We  know  that  If  the  United  Nations  goes 
the  way  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  last 
hope  of  men  to  organize  the  world  for  peace 
win  have  vaniahed.  If  the  United  Nations 
ahall  be  vindicated  and  world  order  restored, 
history  will  give  to  President  Truman  the 
major  credit  for  this  boon  to  tbe  hearts 
and  bodiee  and  souls  of  men  and  women. 

Tet  we  bear  the  tongues  of  Babel  mutter- 
ing forth  anathemas  about  It,  designed  to 
discoursge  and  frighten  the  American  people 
into  an  appalling  frustration. 

Many  sincere  Republicans  believe  In  and 
support  our  efforts  for  peace  and  security. 
Some  of  them  of  high  rank  have  helped  and 
are  helping  to  carry  them  out. 

Others  seem  to  be  confused,  uncertain  and 
bedevilled  by  tbe  problems  which  face  those 
who  do  not  know  their  way  and  stumbis 
around  from  place  to  place. 

With  Mr.  Hoover  seeking  to  puU  us  out  of 
Surope,  with  Mr.  Tavt  seeking  to  push  us 
into  China,  with  Mr.  Stassen  standing  like  a 
giant  revolving  searchlight  with  eyes  and 
ears  turning  to  catch  a  aotmd  or  a  glimpse 
from  any  direction,  and  wltb  tbe  shadow  of 
General  MacArthur  hovering  like  Poe's  raven 
over  all  their  bedchambers,  the  Old  Guard 
Republican  policy  makers  are  like  the  Irish- 
man's definition  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904  and 
1908. 

The  city  of  Port  Arthur  was  \inder  siege, 
surrounded  on  sll  sides  by  the  enemy,  bi- 
grees  and  egrees  were  dllBcult.  If  not  impos- 
sible. Each  day  ths  news  dispatches  from 
the  Pacific  reported  that  "Port  Arthur  is  in 
status  quo."  Day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  came  the  montonous  report,  "Port 
Arthur  is  in  status  quo." 

Finally,  two  exasperated  nevrs  reporters 
asked  an  Irlahman  what  the  monotonous  dis- 
patches meant.  "WeU."  said  he,  "I  am  not  a 
military  genius,  and  know  Uttle  about  geog- 
raphy, nor  am  I  up  to  date  on  the  language 
of  the  Caesars.  But,  from  what  you  have 
told  me.  and  from  my  understanding  of  the 
situation,  'in  status  quo'  means  that  Port 
Arthur  U  In  a  heU  of  a  fix." 

Let  the  people  know  the  truth  and  render 
their  verdict.  Let  them  know  that  both  our 
domestic  and  our  foreign  policy  are  sound 
and  faahloned  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Let  them  know  that  any  assertion,  or  claim, 
or  pretense  that  either  our  domestic  program 
or  our  foreign  policy  Is  intended  or  calculated 
to  foment  war  In  Europe  or  elsewhere,  or  lead 
the  American  pcvple  down  ths  highway  of 


socialism,  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  truth. 
whether  uttered  from  the  Ups  of  men  garbed 
in  clviUan  raiment  or  by  men  in  the  tiniform 
of  their  country. 

Let  us  hope  and  work,  without  regard  to 
polltica.  race,  creed,  or  color,  for  the  coming 
of  the  day  when  all  mankind  may  Join  in 
the  anthem  of  the  ages,  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
higheet,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  wUl  toward 
men." 


Tbe  American  Lefioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxzNon 

IN  THS  SKNATK  OP  .THX  UNITID  8TATK8 

Monday,  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Simday.  March  16,  Paul  Harvey,  na- 
tionally known  radio  commentator  with 
a  great  listening  audience,  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  American  Legion  over  the 
ABC  network  on  the  occasion  of  the 
thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
this  great  service  organization. 

As  one  who  has  served  as  a  district 
commander  in  that  organization  and  as 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  for 
the  Department  of  Illinois.  I  can  mod- 
estly assert  that  this  fine  testimony  on 
the  part  of  Paul  Harvey  to  the  achieve- 
ments and  patriotic  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Is  richly  deserved.  It  gives 
me  great  pride,  therefore,  to  insert  in 
the  CoNGKEssioN AL  RicoRD  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  this  body  this  fine  trib- 
ute because  it  will  be  a  reminder  to  all 
who  read  it  that  there  does  exist  in 
America  a  great  group  of  men  who  served 
the  country  in  time  of  war  and  who  with 
equal  fidelity  served  it  in  time  of  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscohd« 
as  follows: 

Tm  AmaicAM  LcaioM 

Now,  something  to  sltimber  on.  Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  an  ideal.  A  very  big 
ideal.  Big  enough  to  strain  the  amu  of 
many  men.  And,  when  the  fight  was  won. 
midst  the  stench  of  mustard  gas  and  death 
they  found  It  wounded.  Their  ideal — lying 
wounded  and  dying  in  the  blood-stained 
mud  of  Prance.  They  raised  it,  bandaged 
It.  nursed  it.  and  brought  It  home.  It's 
hard  to  baptlae  an  ideal  with  a  name.  If 
this  were  the  story  of  a  man — but  this  Is 
the  story  of  many  men — and,  as  I  say,  an 
ideal.  It  was  33  years  ago  tonight  and  half 
a  world  away  that  men  with  a  "beef"  Joined 
hands.  Tired,  homesick,  miserable,  magnifi- 
cent -  men.  Pooled  the  remnants  of  their 
spent  strength,  to  shoulder  their  wounded 
ideal  and  bring  it  home.  And  they  called 
themselves  the  American  Legion. 

I  would  not  on  this  anniveraary  ot  ita  birth 
seek  to  Improve  history.  Only  to  review  it. 
And,  in  this  later  hour,  try  to  redefine  the 
purpose — the  ideal.  If  we  can  see  it  in  the 
light  as  they  saw  it  that  long  night  in  1919, 
we  may  again  grab  hold  and  hang  on  tight. 
Preeldent  Theodore  Rooeevelt  had  said  a 
man  must  be  a  good  patriot  of  his  country 
before  he  can  t>e  a  good  citizen  of  the  world. 
That  unless  a  man  lovea  hla  own  wife  and 
family  he  will  not  be  a  good  neigblxM'.  And 
If  he  does,  hs  cannot  help  but  be.  And. 
while  Americans  in  1919  were  anxious  about 
those  of  our  own  whom  we  had  taught  to 
kill,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  was  there  in 
Paris,  remembering  his  father's  words  as  hs 


listened  to  the  rumblings  of  unrest  amrmg 
the  weary  victors.  If  the  great  American 
Ideal  for  which  that  war  was  fought  should 
now  be  lost,  then  all  was  lost.  Understand, 
this  is  not  Teddy  Roosevelt'n  story.  His  waa 
one  voice — only  one.  Por  though  a  war  later 
he,  again  in  Prance,  must  die — tbe  ideal  must 
live.  So  then  again,  In  the  hearts  of  men, 
the  fire  of  freedom  burned,  nor  all  the  blood- 
stained surf  of  Normandy's  beaches  could 
drown  it  out. 

What  was  this  Ideal  men  must  feel  to 
know?  Let  me  try  to  say  It.  The  American 
Declaration  of  Indep>endence  had  said  men 
were  endowed  by  God  with  certain  rights. 
Endowed  by  their  Creator.  Such  rights  as 
no  government  could  Issue  or  take  away. 
The  word  la  not  even  in  most  dlctionarlea 
Which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  used; 
"unalienable  rights,"  it  said.  Unalienable 
rights.  The  divinely  endowed  concept  is 
that  men  must  govern  from  the  bottom  up. 
That  centralised  clvU  power  corrupts.  That 
our  Republic  under  God,  and  our  Legion,  too. 
are  of  and  by  and  for  men  no  bigger  than 
you  and  L  So  the  pact  which  these  few 
drew  at  Paris  33  years  ago  tonight  Isegan 
with  these  words:  "Por  God  and  country  we 
associate  ourselves  together."  And  men  who 
had  been  taught  to  kill  and  men  who  had 
rubbed  elbows  with  the  godless  bolshevism 
of  Asia,  reaffirmed  their  love  for  their  God 
and  their  own.     And  so  came  heme. 

Armistice  Day,  November  11.  1919.  Cen- 
tralis, Wash.,  the  Grant  Hodge  Post  marching 
in  parade.  A  fusillade  of  bullets  from  a  roof 
top  near  the  street,  and  Post  Commander 
Warren  Grimm  fell  dead.  The  IWW — Inter- 
national Workers  of  the  World,  the  Commu- 
nists called  themselves  In  those  days — firing 
on  unarmed  men  from  windows  and  roof 
tops.  In  that  awful  Instant  American  Le- 
gionnaires came  to  realize  that  rights  imply 
perpetual  responsibilities.  That  they  weren't 
out  of  tbe  trenches  yet,  nor  would  they  be. 
Forever,  eternal  vigilance  would  be  the  price 
of  liberty.  Men.  home  to  celebrate,  must 
fight  again.  And  fight  they  did.  Pour  of 
them  lay  dead  when  darkness  fell.  They 
were  home  and  they  were  dead.  But  freedom 
Uved. 

A  year,  a  State  away.  Anaconda.  Mont. 
More  rebel  rabble  eought  to  sabotage  the 
American  victory.  Burning  forests,  threat- 
ening workers  on  the  rivers,  in  the  mines. 
Our  second  greatest  State  in  alas,  a  handful 
of  police.  But  the  fight  was  won  and  the  Job 
was  done  by  the  Silver  Bow  Post  of  the 
American  Legion. 

The  Legion  still  celebrated  victory  in  the 
twenties.  Closed  ranks  on  common  problems 
in  the  thirties  and.  In  the  lean  times,  stayed 
in  step.  The  forties,  other  warlords  threat- 
ened, something  happened.  Conventions 
had  been  fun,  that  pMut  that  ahowed.  Tin 
hats,  glistening  bayonets,  banners,  uniforms, 
bulging  at  the  waist.  Ilpperary,  paries 
vous,  Where's  Elmer?  and  blistered  feet. 
Water  bomfcw  and  electric  canes.  Suddenly 
the  celebrating  of  past  accomplishments  was 
over.  Almoiit  ail  at  once  a  looldng-lsack. 
laughing  Legion  about-faced  the  future. 
And  grew  up. 

Another  war.  Americans  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Prom  the  allt  trenches  of  Italy 
to  the  foxholes  of  the  Philippines.  United 
States  of  America  fought  for  an  American 
ideal.  Another  victory.  And  then  this  night 
in  March  in  1953.  Without  a  war  to  call  a 
war  to  bind  us  close,  with  Americans  pray- 
ing to  God  but  not  listening  to  Him,  one 
grass-roots  force  among  us,  alerted  by  an- 
other need.  Is  on  the  caarch  again.  Rein- 
forcements moving  to  the  breach.  Our  arms 
are  mostly  strong:  our  hearts  are  weak.  And 
the  Ideal  lives  or  dies  in  U>e  hearts  of  men. 
Again  tonight,  indignant  doughboys  ot 
another  day  want  to  get  it  over  and  get 
home.  Their  "becT'  is  war  that  is  natthiar 
hot  nor  cold.  American  blood  on  a  aoncxel 
flag,  and  blind  leaders  bastta nUy  polnttnc 
tbe  way  for  men  who  caa 
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here  rededleate  this  Legion  for  God  and 
country,  aaeocUite  together  m  the  Pilgrims 
carried  rtflea  to  the  church,  stand  guard  now 
others  at  Its  open  door.  For  Ood  and 
country.  The  Lc^on,  in  tta  constitution.  Is 
pledged  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  100-per- 
eent  Americanism.  Hot  Just  by  today's  10- 
pereenters,  b\rt  33  years  ago  the  Legion  was 
criticized  because  It  hadnt  compromised  for 
less. 

Tonight,  on  every  weak  flank  through 
Which  freedom  might  escape  us.  the  temple 
guard  stands  watch.  No,  now  you  see  that 
tbls  was  never  meant  to  be  the  story  of  young 
Teddy  Rooserelt  or  Warren  Orlmm  or  Ben- 
nett Clark!  or  WDd  Bill  Donovan.  This  is 
the  story  of  the  American  Ideal  and  the 
American  Legion.  And  look  out,  enemies 
sT  these,  there's  courage  here  we  havent 
even  used  yet;  3,000.000  men  are  closing 
ranks  again— 3,000,000  time-proved  keepers 
of  the  flame. 

Paul  Harvey.    Goodnight. 


Pcrib  of  Treaiic* 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SINATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondaw.  March  31.  19S2 

Mr.  BRICKER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniiaous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ol  the  Ricobo  an  article 
entitled  "Perils  of  Treaties,"  written  by 
Rajrmond  Moley  and  published  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  February  26.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 

as  follows: 

Pexils  or  TaxATizs 

(By  Baymond  llcdey) 

Among  the  many  fantastic  projects, 
schemes,  and  ideas  fostered  by  the  former 
Pint  Lady.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  has  been  the 
■o-called  Covenant  on  Hunum  Rights  of  tbe 
United  Nations. 

This  jTunble  of  vague  aspirations  and  cun- 
ningly contrived  commitments  grew  out  of 
the  declaration  of  human  rights  actually 
adopted  by  tbe  Assembly  some  time  ago. 
The  whole  mess  is  still  floating  around 
•nong  the  various  agencies  and  committees 
of  the  United  Nations.  There  is  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  general  agreement  on  its 
language,  but  there  Is  plenty  of  danger  tliat 
some  time  it  may  come,  with  the  approval 
of  our  naive  and  incompetent  managers  of 
foreign  policy,  squarely  before  the  Senate  for 
•pi»oval  in  the  form  of  a  treaty. 

If  anything  like  it  should  ever  be  con- 
firmed, we  would  witness,  as  Senator  Osoaaa 
has  said,  an  abandonment  of  the  form  of 
government  under  which  we  have  lived. 

The  vital  point  is  that  once  these  beguiled 
or  beguiling  representatives  of  ours  commit 
themselves  to  such  a  declaration,  and  as  a 
treaty  embodying  it  is  enacted,  we  have 
abandoned  our  constitutional  rights.  Por  a 
treaty  becomes  supxreme  law. 

Senator  BaiCKsa,  Joined  by  more  than  60 
Other  Senators,  has  introduced  a  proposed 
eonstltutional  amendment  to  limit  the  ef. 
feet  of  such  agreements.  The  spontaneous 
rallying  to  the  Bricker  proposal  by  Senators 
of  both  parties  shows  the  deep  misgivings 
that  this  business  in  the  United  Nations  has 
evcAed.  The  Senators  feel,  no  doubt,  as 
BaicKKS  phrases  it,  that  "at  present  the 
United  Nations  appears  inspired  by  an  ambi- 
tion to  define  and  to  enforce  by  treaty  the 
economic  and  political  rights  and  duties  of 
every  human  being  In  the  world.  The  most 
comprehensive  of  these  proposed  treaties  is 


the  n.  N.  draft  covenant  on  human  ngbts." 

Some  of  the  inspiration  behind  this  pro- 
posed amendment  came  from  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Patiently,  constantly,  and 
with  a  demonstration  of  great  legal  ability, 
a  c<Mnmittee  of  that  body  has  been  laboring 
on  this  subject  for  a  long  time. 

The  constitutional  amendment  proposed 
rules  out  completely  any  treaty  or  executive 
agreement  that  has  to  do  with  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  Unltsd  Statss  under  the  Con- 
stitution. This  simply  means  that  these 
rights  are  matters  that  i>ertain  exclusively  to 
the  relations  between  American  citizens  and 
their  own  Oovernment. 

Moreoirer,  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides that  no  reaty  or  executive  agreement 
shall  alter  or  abridge  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  XTnltcd  States  unless  expressly 
authorised  by  Congress. 

Pinally,  it  provides  that  executive  agree- 
ments shall  not  be  nukle  in  lieu  of  treaties. 

This  amendment  should  be  promptly  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  and  ratified.  It  will 
protect  the  institutions  of  this  country  from 
the  foolish  commitments  of  our  diplomacy, 
from  the  President  down  to  our  representa- 
tives at  the  United  Nations. 


NaboealisM  Vcrsas  latsffBatieaaliMe  Art 
Ody  Real  Issues  m  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  DAHO 

IN  TBB  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  March  2S.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
we  would  save  this  Republic  we  must 
heed  the  advice  of  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  repudiate  the 
adTlce  of  Dean  Acheson  and  John  Foster 
Dulles  who  advocate  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policies  that  can  lead  only  to  our 
destruction. 

I  am  indebted  to  Paul  O.  Peters,  editor 
of  the  Washington  News  Bulletin,  for  the 
following  statement  on  foreign  policies: 
A  PoaxiGif  AMxaiCAM  Poucr  oa  am  Amsbican 

POKXICI*  POUCT 

Regardless  of  all  the  phony  issues  which 
may  be  raised  by  ths  politicians  prior  to  ths 
November  elections,  the  American  peopls 
should  be  advised  that  there  Is  but  one  real 
Issue  confronting  tiie  electorate,  upon  wlilcli 
largely  depends  the  future  of  representatlvs 
republican  government  in  the  United  States. 

The  paramount  issue  is  economic  nation- 
alism versus  economic  internationalism. 

The  people  must  decide  whether  we  are  to 
have  a  foreign  American  policy  or  an  Amerl- 
ean  foreign  policy. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  advised:  "It  la  o\ir 
true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alli- 
ances with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world." 

Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "Peace,  commerce, 
and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations— en- 
tangling alliances  with  none." 

Our  present  foreign  policy  Is  baaed  upon 
all  kinds  of  costly  alliances,  pacts,  and 
treaties.  It  is  strictly  a  foreign  American 
policy  which  has  cost  the  American  peopls 
more  than  SiaS.OOO.OOO.OOO  since  July  1.  1940. 
We  have  attempted  to  buy  the  honest  friend- 
Ship  Of  foreign  governments  and  their  people 
with  continuing  hand -outs  from  the  public 
tin.  Under  the  present  administration's  pol- 
icies the  hand-outs  will  never  end  until  we 
go  broke. 

The  economic  internationalists,  the  one- 
worlders,  and  the  professional  do-gooders, 
coupled  with  the  87,000,000  persons  who  look 


to  Fsdsral,  State,  and  local  governments  for 
Jobs,  social  sseurlty,  and  subeidles,  are  prac- 
tically a  unit  In  endorsing  the  spendthrtft 
policies  of  the  administration  which  are  lead- 
ing our  Nation  down  the  road  to  bankruptcy 
and  disaster. 

It  therefore  behooves  every  alert  cHlesii 
who  wishes  to  preeerve  our  rrpreeentattv* 
republican  form  of  government  to  consider 
carefully  the  candidates  for  public  olBce  tills 
November.  Tb  help  prsssrvs  the  Republle 
established  by  ouir  forefathers,  we  should 
challenge  the  policies  and  motives  of  saeh 
and  every  candidate,  from  thr  Prestdency 
down  to  the  lowest  constable,  whatsoever 
may  bs  their  declared  party  aflUlatlons.  to  be 
s\ire  that  they  are  above  all  other  thlngi  for 
America  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

And  every  voter  should  beware  of  stalktof 
horses  thst  sre  merely  stand-ins  for  the  eco- 
nomic Internationalists  and  oos-worlders. 


Tkc  Prtttitalia]  Bectioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHJOAJI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPREBBMTATIVaB 

mday.  March  28. 19S2 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day there  are  many  forces  at  work  tn 
this  great  country  and  various  programs 
have  been  proposed,  some  of  which  the 
Congress  has  approved  and  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  provided  by  taxpayer!, 
are  being  spent  in  connection  therewith. 

Naturally,  where  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams are  so  far  reaching,  they  beconne 
highly  controversial.  The  best  proof  of 
this  statement  is  the  fact  that  as  we 
face  a  new  presidential  election  we 
have  no  less  than  what  might  be  termed 
10  active  candidates  in  the  field,  who  are 
either  directly  participating  through 
their  own  efforts  or  who  are  being 
strongly  advocated  by  their  friends. 
These  active,  and  more  or  less  inactlre 
candidates,  greatly  disagree  on  the  Issues 
which  are  paramount  in  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

It  is  not  at  aU  certain,  as  of  todaj. 
what  the  public  opinim  will  be  as  ez- 
preascd  by  the  votes  of  the  public  In 
the  forthcoming  primary  and  general 
elections.  It  is  interesting  to  all  of  us 
to  have  anyone  who  is  fairly  well  tn- 
formed  and  who  has  reached  conclusions 
and  holds  firm  convictions,  to  expreas 
themselves  in  understandable  language. 
In  this  connection  there  has  just  come 
to  my  attention  a  most  intelligent  and 
appropriate  statement  issued  by  one  of 
our  leading  professional  medical  men 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  What 
this  person  has  had  to  say  is  so  direct 
and  so  appropriate  that  I  beUeve  there 
will  be  thousands  of  people  who  are 
Interested  In  the  views  expressed. 

Therefore.  I  have  requested  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  CoNCKEssiOHAL  REcoao  and  to  in- 
clude copies  of  three  letters.  One  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Allen  8.  Cross  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star;  the 
other  written  by  a  member  of  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Men's  Committee, 
Democratic  National  Committee,  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson dinner.  District  of  Colum- 
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bla.  to  Dr.  Allen  8.  Cross;  and  the  reply 
of  Dr.  Cross  to  the  last-mentioned 
letter: 

WASKntOTOM,    D.    O.. 

'  Jfaro^  17.  1952. 

Mr.  B.  M.  McKzLWAT. 

ftflfor.  the  Evening  Star. 

Washington.   D,  O. 

DcAB  Ms.  IjfcKxLWAT :  I  have  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  certain  physicians  are  t}eing  so- 
licited and  urged  to  attend  the  local  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson dinner  at  the  National  Ouard 
Armory.  March  38. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  a  physician,  who, 
Incidenully,  Is  a  highly  respected  member  of 
the  medical  profession.  Por  certain  reasons 
of  propriety,  I  have  deleted  his  name  from 
the  correspondence. 

Attached  to  this  letter  Is  a  copy  of  the 
reply,  which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  publica- 
tion. 

Por  your  information.  I  am  neither  a  Demo- 
crat nor  a  Republican.  I  have  never  had  the 
privilege  of  voting,  because  fortimately  or 
unfortunately,  I  am  a  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  having  been  bom,  raised, 
and  educated  here,  and  except  for  having 
served  30  months  in  World  War  II.  I  have 
been  engaged  In  the  private  practice  of 
medicine  for  the  past  18  years  here  in  ths 
NaUon's  CapltaL 
Sincerely, 

Allbm  8.  Ososa.  M.  D., 

DcMOCSATic  National  CoMMrrrKS, 

JarrsaaoM -Jackson   Dinnsb, 

I  DiSTBICT  or  COLtTMSU. 

March  3.  1952. 
Dr.  Aixsn  S.  Cboss. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAB  AU.ZN :  I  should  like  to  call  your  st- 
tention  to  an  important  gala  event,  namely, 
the  1952  Jefferson -Jackson  dinner  to  be  held 
St  the  National  Guard  Armory.  Saturday 
night.  March  39.  1062. 

On  that  night  President  Truman  will  maks 
an  important  address  to  the  American  people. 
Those  attending  the  dinner  will  include  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Alben  W.  Barkley.  Cabi- 
net officials,  governors,  mayors,  leaders  in  in- 
dustry and  the  professions,  including  ths 
nMdlcal  profession.  I  want  you  to  be  a  part 
of  this  distinguished  group. 

The  purpose  of  this  Jefferson-Jackson  din- 
ner is  to  help  raise  campaign  funds  for  ths 
continued  success  of  the  Democratic  Party — 
a  party  which  has  done  more,  in  the  past  20 
years,  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  m 
any  other  like  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Because  the  10S2  presidential  election  Is 
the  most  Important  since  193l>  we  want  this 
to  be  the  most  successful  dinner  in  the 
party's  history.  Ths  largest  assemblage  of 
Democrats  and  their  friends  are  expected  to 
attend  this  gala  event.  Tou  can't  afford  to 
nUss  It — and  we  cant  afford  to  miss  you. 

Looking  forward  to  your  earnest  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Member.  Businen  and  Pro/esaiontU 
I     Jfen's  Committee. 

mabch  is.  losa. 

X  have  youir  letter  Inviting  me  to  the  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinner  at  the  National  Guard 
Armory.  March  29. 

The  small  cover  charge  of  SlOO  per  plats 
would  be  a  trifling  sum  to  pay  in  honor  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson  were  It  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  guest  for  the 
evening  Is  Mr.  Truman,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  dinner  is  to  ralss  funds  to  ksep  this  ad- 
ministration m  power  for  another  4  years. 

I  am  greatly  disappointed  to  think  you 
can  go  to  bat  for  that  gang  under  the  hog- 
wash  that  it  "has  done  more,  in  the  past  20 
years,  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  in 


any  other  like  period  in  ths  history  of  our 
country." 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  admlnlBtratlon 

wears  the  cloak  of  the  people's  welfare,  but 
I  cannot  forget  the  elementary  lesson  of  his- 
tory that  "hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions." Every  dictatorial  and  corrupt  gov- 
ernment in  history,  from  Nero  to  Hitler  and 
Stalin,  nourished  itself  on  the  "welfare  of 
the  people,"  right  up  to  the  moment  when 
they  set  ths  world  crashing  on  the  heads 
of  the  people  whom  they  professed  to  serve. 

Tou  should  not  have  to  be  reminded  of 
how  tills  administration  has  sought  for  years 
to  Impose  socialized  medicine  on  the  people 
of  the  country.  Even  the  expoeures  of  the 
abuses  of  British  socialized  medicine  did  not 
•top  the  administration  drive.  Even  the 
evils  of  politically  controlled  medicine  In 
our  own  VA  did  not  stop  them.  And  when 
an  aroused  medical  profession  and  the  peo- 
ple did  block  the  administration  from  direct 
Government  control  over  medicine,  the  ad- 
ministration set  out  to  do  piecemeal  what 
they  could  not  do  directly.  As  in  every  other 
field,  the  administration  does  not  Intend  to 
give  up  its  drive  to  control  every  aspect  of 
American  life. 

The  test  of  a  political  party  Is  the  re- 
sults it  achieves  for  the  Nation  and  for  the 
people.  And  such  a  test  always  has  two 
sides:  what  you  have  to  pay  for  what  you 
get.  Porget.  for  a  moment,  the  political 
pap  dished  out  at  SlOO-per-plate  dinners 
and  look  around  you  today.  The  state  of 
the  Nation  is  painfully  apparent  to  anyone 
who  can  read  a  newspaper.  Have  you  ever 
see  such  outrageous  taxation,  such  a  stag- 
gering national  debt,  such  waste  of  public 
money,  dangerous  inflation,  such  a  gigantic 
and  arrogant  bureaucracy,  so  much  govern- 
ment favoritism  to  special  groups,  corrup- 
tion In  high  circles,  close  connection  be- 
tween crime  and  administration  politics, 
such  moral  laxity  even  in  the  face  of  ex- 
posure, BO  many  subversive  Influences  in 
Government  and  such  obsession  with  the 
fear  of  war?  Who  has  been  making  all  the 
policies  these  years,  while  this  condition  has 
been    building   up? 

Think  of  it — for  the  first  time  since  1812, 
Americans  fear  for  the  security  of  their  own 
country — and  o  Jy  a  few  years  after  the 
greatest  military  and  economic  victory  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  In  a  single  generation 
we  have  been  in  two  World  Wars  and  now 
the  Ilorean  war — all  under  Democrats  who 
have  long  since  forgotten  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son. 

By  outrageous  mistakes  in  Judgment  in 
the  late  war  and  postwar  years,  adminis- 
tration policy  makers  made  it  possible  for 
Communist  Russia  to  subjugate  800,000.000 
people  from  the  Elbe  River  in  Europe  to 
the  China  Sea.  Now,  to  guard  ourselves 
against  the  further  spread  of  the  menace 
which  the  administration  helped  to  create, 
we  are  committed  by  a  network  of  treaties 
to  operations  all  over  the  globe.  "The  ad- 
ministration thus  tries  to  redeem  its  errors 
by  the  claim  that  it  is  a  great  crusade  for 
peace.  But  the  result  is  an  automatic  guar- 
anty that  we  shall  be  Involved  in  every 
foreign  quarrel.  The  foreign  situation. 
rather  than  the  American  national  interest, 
will  Inevitably  dictate  our  policy  as  it  hss 
already  dons  m  Greece,  in  Korea,  and  else- 
where. 

We  have  lost  valued  old  friends  who  re- 
spected us  for  our  principles,  and  we  have 
to  buy  new  friends  whose  Interest  varies 
with  the  size  of  hand-outs  we  give.  Our 
cltlsens  are  seized  and  Imprisoned  in  many 
countries  and  our  honor  is  impugned  by 
the  blackmail  we  pay.  All  the  wliUe,  Amer- 
ican home  life  U  demoralized  by  sending 
our  boys  overseas  where  there  are  a  doeen 
powder  barrels  which  can  touch  off  a  third 
world  war  whenever  Russis  is  ready  to  launch 
one. 

All  these  things  transpired  under  the  ad- 
ministration now  in  power  and  its  prede- 


cessor. Can  the  diplomacy  which  has  con- 
tributed to  these  ominous  prospects  be  con- 
sidered wise  or  successful? 

The  proof  of  a  world  war,  a  cold  war  and 
now  a  hot  one  in  Korea  clearly  shows  that 
the  administration  does  not  have  the  solu- 
tion for  peace.  It  is  equally  clear  over  the 
last  20  jrears  that  it  has  no  solution  for  a 
sound  prosperity.  It  Is  now  conunon  knowl- 
edge that  all  through  the  1930's,  when  the 
administration  was  spending  and  taxing.  It 
never  succeeded  in  attaining  economic  sta- 
bility or  freedom  from  depression.  After  a 
shot  In  the  arm  from  1933  to  1936,  a  Demo- 
crat depression  occurred  in  1937.  whl6h  set 
the  country  back  to  1932  levels.  People's 
memories  may  be  short  and  they  may  not 
recall  that  slump,  but  it  is  written  as  a  fact 
In  the  books. 

It  took  an  arms  program,  a  give-away  lend- 
lease — which  promised  to  keep  us  out  of 
war — and  finally  World  War  n  to  put  our 
people  to  work.  When  Democrats  took  over 
in  1033.  there  were  12,000,000  unemployed. 
After  enormous  effort  to  prime  the  pump 
during  all  the  1930*8,  there  were  still  9,000,- 

000  unemployed  in  1940.  The  war  finally 
bailed  out  the  economy. 

The  Democratic  prosperity  we  now  see  is 
a  false  prosperity.  The  other  side  of  its 
medal  is  high  prices,  high  taxes  taking  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  national  income,  a  53- 
cent  dollar,  an  army  of  nonproductive  bu- 
reaucrats, the  wasting  of  our  once  abundant 
natiiral  resources,  and  actual  war  In  Korea, 
with  a  gigantic  world  war  III  as  a  constant 
threat  stemming  from  our  bungling  foreign 
policy. 

Do  these  things  give  the  administration 
anything  to  boast  about  on  the  question  of 
a  sound,  healthy  economy? 

To  honor  Jefferson  and  Jackson  with  a 
record  like  that  is  an  insult  to  the  great 
principles  those  patriots  stood  for.  If  I  pass 
up  this  dinner — as  I  certainly  shall,  because 

1  have  no  faith  or  confidence  In  the  gang 
now  In  power — I  shall  be  in  the  good  com- 
pany of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  who,  fortu- 
nately, wUl  not  be  in  attendance  either. 

I  am  sorry  I  havs  to  write  this  way  to 
you,  but  that  Is  honestly  the  way  I  feeL 
No  amount  of  political  oil  poured  out  at 
that  dinner,  or  by  the  administration's  art- 
ists of  words  and  statistics  will  change  the 
simple  convictions  I  have  formed  of  the  fix 
our  country  Is  in.  And  the  time  has  corns 
for  those  who  love  our  country  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  dangerous  road  down  which 
It  Is  being  led  by  such  distinguished  com- 
pany as  your  letter  describes. 
Tours  sincerely, 

ALLXN  S.  Caoss,  M.  D. 


ILO,  Interaatioiial  Trap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  31.  1952 


Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "ILO,  International  Trap."  pub- 
lished in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
March  14.  1952: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ILO,  iMTKBIf  ATIOMAX.  TBAT 

Ths  International  Labor  Organization,  a 
survivor  of  ths  League  of  Nations  and  now 
an  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  is  busily 
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•ngaj^ed  In  drmwlng  a  blueprint  for  world 
•ocUUlsm. 

The  Socialist-Labor  majority  which  rul«a 
the  ILO  operates  on  the  theory  that  gorem- 
ment  mvist  control  the  lives  of  the  peopU 
and  regulate  their  affairs.  In  fTUtheranc* 
of  this  objective  It  drafts  international  con- 
Tentlons  on  various  subjects  and  submits 
them  to  the  member  nations  for  ratification. 

Since  the  meetings  of  the  ILO  take  place 
In  Oeneva.  Switzerland,  and  the  organlza* 
tion  has  no  authority  beyond  making  recom- 
mendations. It  has  not  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  this  country  and  has  generally 
been  con&idered  to  be  Jtist  another  one  of 
those  International  debating  societies. 

But  the  United  States  could  be  turned  Into 
a  Socialist  state  overnight  U  some  president 
with  a  rubber  stamp  Congress  were  able  to 
persuade  the  Senate  to  ratify  as  treaties  all 
the  conventions  already  recommended  by 
the  ILO  and  those  expected  to  be  approved 
In  the  near  fut\ire.  This  is  because  under 
the  United  States  Constitution  treaties  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

For  example,  there  is  pending  now  before 
the  Senate  one  of  those  conventions  dealing 
with  emplojrment  agencies  and  containing 
these  words:  "The  employment  service  shall 
consist  of  a  national  system  of  employment 
olBces,  'onder  the  direction  of  a  national  au- 
thority." 

In  a  report  on  last  year's  meeting  of  the 
ILO.  William  L.  McOrath,  of  Clncl  nati.  a 
member  of  the  employer  delegation,  raises 
the  question  that  this  language  might  out- 
law private  emplo3rment  agencies  entirely. 
It  nUght  also  exclude  states  from  participa- 
tion. 

IfcOrath  reported  that  another  convention 
adopted  by  the  ILO  was  designed  to  give 
agrlcultmral  workers,  the  world  over,  holidays 
with  pay.  This  prompted  another  member 
of  the  employer  delegation  to  Inquire  how 
that  would  benefit  agricultural  workers  In 
India,  who  only  work  4  months  a  year  any- 
how and  whose  problem  is  to  find  jnar«  op- 
portunities for  work  rather  than  less. 

One  of  the  proposals  debated  would  give 
governments  the  power  to  "negotiate,  con- 
clude, revise,  and  renew"  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  This  would  enable  a  gov- 
ernment to  extend  collective  bargaining 
agreements  to  cover  all  Industries  In  a  par- 
ticular group  or  geographical  area,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  those  aiflected. 

This  proposal  was  passed  as  a  recom- 
mendation, rather  than  a  convention,  Ifc- 
Orath pointed  out.  but  It  probably  will  be 
redrafted  next  year  as  a  convention. 

Another  proposal  would  socialise  insur- 
ance, by  requiring  governments  to  provide  all 
citizens  with  life,  medical,  sickness,  unem- 
ployment, old  age,  invalidity,  children's,  sur- 
vivors', maternity,  and  lnju]7  benefits. 

The  purpose,  McOrath  wld.  was  to  make 
all  insurance  compulsory  and  subsidized  by 
the  Oovernment;  private  insurance  would 
not  be  allowed  unless  the  Oovernment  paid 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  premiums. 

Thus  the  United  States  faces  a  real  and 
present  danger.  While  the  ILO  Is  thinking 
up  measures  to  establish  international  so- 
cialism, another  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
has  drafted  a  dandy  scheme  which  would 
permit  suppression  of  free  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
■hlp. 

All  of  which  argues  persuasively  for  the 
•arly  submission  and  adoption  of  the  con- 
Btltntkmal  amendment  proposed  by  John  W. 
BmicKKs  and  55  other  Senators.  \Uider  which 
United  States  representation  to  the  United 
Nations  would  be  instructed  to  withdraw 
from  negotiations  with  respect  to  all  "cove- 
nants, treaties,  and  conventions  which  seek 
to  prescribe  restrictions  on  individual  liberty 
which,  if  passed  by  Congress  as  domesUc  leg- 
trift^yw.   would  be  uaeaBstltutionaL" 


Morris  Becomes  One  Probe<l,  Not  Prober 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAUFOUfia 

IN  THX  SXNATK  OP  THE  UMTTED  STATES 

Monday,  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  article 
entitled  "Morris  Becomes  One  Probed, 
Not  Prober,"  written  by  Peter  Edson  and 
published  recently  In  Ihe  Rapid  City  (8. 
Dak.)  Daily  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Ifotus  BacoMxa  Onx  Pbosbd,  Not  Piom 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

Washxnoton. — Newbold  Morris  In  his  first 
Washington  public  appearance  accomplished 
the  unusual  feat  of  leaping  from  his  own 
fires  of  Investigation  Into  a  Senate  fryinf 
pan.  The  particular  skillet  on  which  Presi- 
dent Tnunan's  six-foot  New  York  Republi- 
can Investigator  of  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment now  sizzles  la  North  Carolinian  Senator 
Cltdk  R.  Hoet's  committee  probe  of  huge 
profits  on  the  resale  and  chartering  of  United 
States  surplus  ships  to  Chinese  trading  com- 
panies. 

ICr.  Morris  came  before  the  Horr  commit- 
tee with  a  note  from  his  wife,  to  which  he 
constantly  referred.  It  said.  "Keep  your 
shirt  on."  But  there  was  some  question  at 
the  end  whether  he  did. 

"There  is  nothing  worse  than  a  lawyer  on 
the  witness  stand,"  said  Mr.  Monis.  He 
proved  that,  all  r^ht.  Under  questioning 
by  the  Senators  and  their  chief  counsel, 
yranda  Flanagan,  Mr.  Morris  got  all  tangled 
tip  In  his  own  answers. 

First  he  said  a  newspaper  interview  was  ab- 
solutely right  In  quoting  him  as  having  said 
he  never  got  a  single  dollar  out  of  the  t^n^mr 
deal. 

Then  under  questioning  by  Senator  Kail 
Mttnot  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Morris  admitted 
that  he  shared — perhaps  to  the  extent  of 
•30,000 — in  the  tl58,000  fees  which  his  law 
firm  had  received  from  United  Tanker  Corp. 
over  4  years. 

"Tou  said  you  didn't  make  a  dime  out  of 
the  deal,"  Senator  Mtmsr  charged.  "It 
wasnt  a  dime — it  was  $30,000." 

Morris  was  then  challenged  by  Senator  Job 
UcCarht  of  Wisconsin: 

"You're  sending  out  questionnaires  to 
Government  officials,  asking  them  about  their 
Income.  Will  you  be  satisfied  with  answers 
like  that?" 

Mr.  Morru  ducked  it.  "They'll  have  2 
weeks  to  prepare  their  answers,"  he  said. 
"Tou  want  an  answer  in  10  minutes." 

Be  was  asked  U  h»  considered  his  answer 
forthright. 

"I'm  not  known  as  an  unforthrlght  man," 
he  countered.  He  proved  that  to  the  commit- 
tee members  by  breaking  In  on  their  ques- 
tions, arguing  with  them,  giving  long  cir- 
c\milocutions  for  answers. 

Finally  Senator  Uvhot  told  blm,  Tou  go 
ahead  and  give  yoiir  answer,  then  111  ask  you 
the  question  later." 

Throughout  his  first  morning's  testUnony. 
Morris  seemed  to  be  trying  to  put  over  the 
Idea  that  the  only  reason  he  was  of  Interest 
to  the  committee  was  because  he  had  been 
named  to  head  up  President  Tnunan's  In- 
Testigatlon  Into  Government  corruptkm. 

"Tou  started  out  to  investigate  the  Casey 
tanker  deal,"  he  complained.  His  reference 
was  to  ez-Oangresaman  Joe  Casey,  of  Massa- 


ehosetts.  who  had  cleaned  up  •460.000  by  re- 
selling ships  to  United  Tanker.  "Now 
they've  become  the  Morris  tankers,"  hs  said. 

Morris  was  president  of  China  Internation- 
al Foundation,  a  philanthropic  corporation 
supposed  to  receive  all  the  profits  from 
United  Tanker.  United  Tanker  chartered 
the  ahips  to  China  Trading  Corp.  It  was  a 
Delaware  corporation  which,  in  turn,  char- 
tered the  ships  to  China  Petroleum,  a  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  Government  corporation. 

It  was  under  this  daisy  chain  of  holding- 
company  operation  that  the  tankers  had 
carried  petroleum  products  to  Red  China. 
Senator  Muifor  called  It  international  piracy. 

Committee  records  indicated  26  cargoes 
were  shipped  to  Communist  China  after  war 
broke  out  in  Korea.  Morris  Insisted  he  knew 
only  about  fotir.  He  suggested  recalling  his 
partner,  Mr.  Wasson. 

Conunlttee  Counsel  Flanagan  assured  Mr. 
Morris  thst  his  name  had  been  on  the  list 
of  important  witnesses  to  be  called  in  this 
case,  ever  since  last  August.  So  he  wasn't 
being  persecuted  Just  because  he  had  an- 
other Important  clean-up  Job  in  Washington. 

Close  relationship  between  China  Trading 
Co.,  of  Hong  Kong,  and  other  China  Trading 
outfits  all  over  the  world  Is  shown  by  Hoey 
committee  records.  The  whole  operation  in- 
dicates possible  Chinese  Communist  control 
at  the  bottom,  or  else  an  unusual  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  Chinese  Nationalists  to 
do  business  with  Red  China. 

In  this  trade  the  American  associates  and 
lawyers  were  either  innocent  victims,  naive 
dupes,  or  willing  partners  with  full  knowl- 
edge  of  what  went  on.  The  committee  In- 
vestigation hasn't  shown  which  it  was.  yet. 
But  that  may  come  out  In  Its  final  report. 


TW  Unwn-Sbop  ReconuHei^atiM  •£  tW 
Wage  Stabiliiation  BoarJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  waooHSOi 
IN  TBM  SKNATI  OF  THK  UNTTBD  STATSB 

Mondaif  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  WILET.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  read  the  first  paragraph  of  an  edito- 
rial by  David  Lawrence  published  under 
the  headline  "Thought  control"  in  the 
April  4.  19S2,  issue  of  the  United  SUtes 
News  k  World  Report: 

WlMre  do  ths  "Ubsrala"  stand  in  the  d^ 
bate  preciplUted  by  the  Wage  BUblllBatloD 
Board  a  few  days  ago  when  it  recommended 
compulsory  membership  m  u"*<^nt  for  the 
American  workingman? 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  a  reading  of  this 
most  important  editorial,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RicotB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd. 
as  follows: 

Tbouoht  Coimat 

(By  David  Lawrcnos) 

Where  do  the  liberals  stand  In  the  debate 
precipitated  by  the  Wage  Stabilisation  Board 
a  few  days  ago  when  It  recommended  cotB- 
pulsory  membership  in  unions  for  the  Ameri- 
can workingman? 

Will  the  liberals  show  eonaisteney  now 
and  crusade  for  the  civil  rights  of  mlnorltlas 
inside  our  factories  and  shops? 

We  have  heard  recently  from  the  liberal 
that  dtlaens  who  belonglBd  to  Communist 
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organizations  In  the  thirties,  or  even  today, 
ahould  not  be  asked  by  Oovernment  agencies 
or  tribunals  about  their  beliefs  or  previous 
alliliatlons,  because  every  man  has  a  right 
presumably  to  belong  to  any  organization  in 
whose  doctrines  he  believes.  The  fallacy  In 
this,  of  course,  is  that  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion is  not  Just  like  the  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but  is  engaged  In  a  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  Government  Itself  by  vio- 
lence. 

In  any  event,  the  liberals  In  their  cam- 
paign against  what  they  call  thought  con- 
trol surely  will  not  fall  to  perceive  that  the 
right  of  a  citlaen  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a 
trade-union  Involves  not  only  thought  con- 
trol but  individual  liberty  as  well. 

The  technical  temu  for  the  two  compul- 
sory systenu  requiring  membership  In  trade 
unions  are  the  "closed  shop"  and  the  "union 
shop.'*  The  first,  which  It  Is  now  unlawful 
to  demand  or  maintain,  provides  that  an 
employer  shall  hire  only  members  of  a  union. 
The  second  permits  the  en>ployer  to  choose 
his  own  employees,  but.  st  the  end  of  30  days 
of  employment,  the  worker  must  Join  the 
union.  If  he  doesnt  the  employer,  by  virtue 
of  his  agreement  with  the  union,  must  fire 
him. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permits  private  parties 
through  collective  bargaining  to  put  the 
union  shop  Into  effect,  it  has  therefore  been 
legahzed.  To  permit  something  does  not 
mean  that  the  Government  favors  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
moreover,  has  never  passed  expllcity  on  the 
constitutionality  of  a  union  shop,  whether 
put  Into  effect  by  union  elections  or  by  nego- 
tiation with  employees.  In  a  unanimous 
opinion  In  1935,  holding  the  NRA  unconsti- 
tutional, the  Court  said  that  Congress  can- 
not delegate  to  employers  and  employee  or- 
ganizations the  right  to  set  up  among  them- 
selves their  own  private  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  union  shop  Is  a  denial  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  No  man  in  free  America,  in 
order  to  hold  a  Job.  should  be  required  to 
Join  any  organization  in  whose  doctrines  he 
does  not  believe. 

The  argument  sincerely  offered  by  many 
trade-union  leaders  Is  that  the  minority 
workers  In  a  shop  benefit  financially  through 
the  successful  negotiations  carried  on  by  tbe 
representatives  of  the  majority  and  that 
unwillingness  to  Join  the  union  and  help 
defray  expenses  by  paying  dues  Is  a  "free 
ride." 

The  "free-ride"  concept  Is  specious.  Car- 
ried to  Its  logical  conclusion.  It  could  mean 
that,  when  the  majority  of  the  citizens  in 
the  Nation  Join  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
people  who  believe  in  Republican  doctrines 
must  be  compelled,  as  the  price  of  citizen- 
ship, to  Join  the  majority  party  because  its 
leaders  are  carrying  on  the  Government  and 
benefiting  all  the  citizens. 

It  could  mean  that  when  a  taxpayers'  or- 
ganization in  a  community  arises  to  cru- 
sade for  lower  taxes  and  succeeds  in  getting 
them  reduceti.  ail  persons  benefiting  there- 
from must  somehow  be  compelled  to  Join 
that  organization,  however  they  may  differ 
with  other  doctrines  or  proposals  championed 
by  the  organization. 

It  could  mean  that  aU  farmers  must  Join 
a  farm  organisation  or  be  denied  ths  right 
to  plant  a  crop. 

Large  companies  in  many  an  industry  bear 
the  brunt  of  negotiations  with  unions  or 
with  Government,  paying  out  huge  sums 
annually  for  the  expense  of  their  legal  and 
economic  staffs,  while  smaller  competitors 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  conclusions. 
Should  all  competitor  companies  be  com- 
pelled by  the  Government  to  pay  tbe  big 
fellow  for  ths  "free  rlde"t 

There  is  no  inherent  right  on  the  part  of 
any  organization  In  any  field  of  a  free  so- 
ciety to  make  membership  In  such  an  or- 
ganisation a  condition  prerequisite   to  the 


holding  of  a  Job  or  the  exercise  of  economlo 
freedom.  Nor  is  there  any  right  of  a  trade 
association  to  require  the  payment  of  tribute 
to  any  group  of  corporations  as  tlie  price  of 
an  opporttmity  to  engage  In  the  same  line  of 
business. 

Why  should  a  labor  union.  If  the  argu- 
ments for  membership  are  so  persuasive,  de- 
pend upon  compulsion?  Surely  trade-un- 
ionism will  not  concede  that  it  cannot  exist 
through  voluntarlam  and  must  resort  to 
coercion. 

True  lil>erals  will  be  disheartened  by  the 
decision  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
The  vote  In  its  favor  was  to  be  expected  of 
the  four  labor-union  members  of  the  Board, 
just  as  opposition  was  expected  from  the 
four  Indtistry  members.  But  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  find  the  four  so-called  public 
members  so  far  forgetful  of  civil  rights  as 
to  put  expediency  in  settling  a  labor  dispute 
above  all  constitutional  principle. 


Retolution  on  Katjm  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  IHOXAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Vincent  A.  Basinski.  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  commemorations 
and  siJecial  activities  of  the  Indiana  de- 
partment of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress. Inc..  I  am  hereby  submitting  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Indiana  depart- 
ment on  March  23.  1952. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  sentiment 
set  out  in  this  resolution  and  wish  to 
state  that  all  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee— Congressmen  Flood,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Machrowicz,  of  Michigan;  Pur- 
COLO.  of  Massachusetts;  Dondkro.  of 
Michigan;  O'Komski,  of  Wisconsin;  and 
Shkhan,  of  Illinois— have  contributed 
greatly  of  their  time  and  efforts  in  bring- 
ing about  the  success  we  have  reached  up 
to  this  time  in  our  committee  work. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Assembled  at  the  biannual  convention  of 
the  Indiana  Department  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress,  Inc..  on  this  23d  day  of  March 
1952  in  Gary.  Ind..  we.  the  delegates  from 
various  Polish  American  parishes  and  organ- 
izations, as  well  as  individual  members  of 
tbe  Polish  American  Congress,  do  hereby 
unanimously  resolve— 

1.  To  express  our  sincere  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  unanimous  approval 
of  H.  H.  390.  authorized  by  the  Honorable  Rat 
J.  Madden,  from  the  First  Indiana  DUtrict, 
and  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  Katyn  Forest 
Massacre; 

And  to  convey  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives our  gratitude  for  the  extension  of  said 
Investigation  to  Europe  by  appropriating  to 
the  special  committee  necessary  funds  en- 
abling it  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
with  the  goal  of  uncovering  the  truth  atx>ut 
the  Katyn  Massacre  of  15.000  Polish  officers, 
and  bringing  to  Justice  the  perpetrators  of 
this  savage  act  of  genocide. 

2.  To  laud  the  truly  great  work  of  Unmense 
historical  values  performed  by  tbe  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  Katyn  Massa- 
cre, which  committee,  under  the  impartial 
and  statesmanlike  chairmanship  of  the  Hon- 
orable Rat  J.  Maookm,  is  rendering  construc- 
tive service  not  only  to  the  ever-urgent  cause 


of  rectifying  the  wrongs  and  injustices  forced 
upon  the  Polish  Nation  by  Its  allies  In  World 
war  n.  but  also  to  the  cause  of  International 
Justice,  and  toward  renovating  the  sense  of 
moral  values  and  historical  perspectives 
among  nations. 

3.  To  point  out  with  the  sense  of  sattsfled 
Justice  that  the  investigation  by  the  special 
committee  probing  the  tragic  mystery  of  the 
Katyn  Forest  genocide  is  already  bringing 
results,  as  witnessed  by  the  violent  reaction 
to  it  by  the  tyrants  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  Red  puppets  in  Warsaw. 

4.  To  stress  that  we,  American  cltiaens, 
deeply  cognizant  of  the  Communist  savagery, 
appeal  to  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  extend  the  Katyn  investigation 
to  the  similar  acts  of  barbaric  miu*ders  com- 
mitted on  United  Nations  soldiers  in  Korea, 
particularly  on  our  American  sons,  thousands 
of  whom  were  wantonly  killed  in  Red  cap- 
tivity in  complete  disregard  for  international 
laws  and  basic  human  rights. 

6.  To  ask  our  Department  of  State  that. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
Communist  regime  in  Warsaw  is  not  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  Polish  nation,  and  in 
view  of  the  shameful  activities  of  the  so- 
called  Polish  Embassy  in  Washington  and 
of  nominally  Polish  consulates  in  other 
cities,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
sever  all  diplomatic  relations  with  Kr,;mlln's 
henchmen  in  Warsav.  as  nothing  diplomat- 
ically or  otherwise  can  be  gained  from  such 
relations,  and  in  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  Warsaw  Red  regime's  representatives  in 
the  United  States  are  trying  to  inject  Com- 
munist propaganda  among  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  express  our 
thanks  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
acceptance  and  publishing  of  many  of  otir 
resolutions  presented  with  appropriate  ex- 
tension of  remarks  by  the  Honorable  Rat  J. 
Madden,  and  inserted  in  the  Conqrzssionai, 
Rxcoao.  Said  resolution,  pertaining  mainly 
to  the  Katyn  genocide  and  prepared  by  the 
Indiana  Department  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress  on  various  civic  and  patriotic  occa- 
sions, was  published  In  the  Congressional 
Ricoro  on  the  following  dates:  September  29, 
1949;  June  21.  19S0;  February  26.  1951;  June 
8,  1951.  and  January  9.  1952. 

The  weight  of  these  pubUcations  was  such 
that  the  United  Nations'  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  accepted  our  complaints 
against  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  the 
Katyn  genocide  and  has  put  them  on  Its 
forthcoming  agenda. 

Realizing  that  in  this  epoch  of  cold  war 
and  international  crises,  we  are  living 
through  the  times  that  try  human  souU, 
we  pledge  to  vigilantly  watch  the  ramparts 
of  our  freedom  and  to  be  ever  ready  to  fight 
and  die,  if  need  be.  for  the  American  way  of 
life. 

CoMicrrrxx  of  Rssolutiom, 

Rev.  Wencel  Kakp.  Chairman, 

SOPHIX  Jerztk. 

Stella  Monik. 

BOLESLAWA  MZMCZTirSKA. 

Michael  Bittneb, 
Wencel  Bogctsx^wskx. 
John  Lass. 


''Absurd"  Is  the  Word 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKi> 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THK  SENATK  OP  TBK  UNITED  8TATKS 

Monday,  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoss  an  editorial 
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entitled  " 'Absurd*  Is  the  Word."  pub- 
lished in  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal  of 
March  15.  1952.  in  regard  to  the  code  of 
Journalistic  ethics  proposed  by  the 
United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"AaSUD"  Is  THS  WOID 

Pity  the  city  editor  when  the  United  Na- 
tions code  of  Journalistic  ethics  goes  Into 
effect. 

The  political  writer,  assigned  to  cover  the 
cop  house  on  the  police  reporter's  day  off.  will 
be  able  to  say,  "Sorry,  boes.  It  alnt  digni- 
fied. " 

The  day  is  past.  It  seems,  when  newsmen 
could  be  dlBgulMd  as  bums  and  sent  to  get 
the  story  of  skid  row  or  be  directed  to  do  an 
orderly's  chores  In  a  mental  hospital  In  order 
to  find  out  what  goes  on  behind  the  walls. 

Over  the  protests  of  American  Delegate 
Carroll  Binder,  executive  editor  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune,  the  U.  N.  Bubcommlssion 
on  Freedom  of  Information  voted  to  Include 
In  Its  code  of  ethics  a  provision  that  news- 
papermen may  accept  only  such  tasks  as 
are  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession.   "Absurd."  Binder  called  It. 

Another  rule  which  Binder  fought  in  vain 
Is  one  which  permits  writers,  at  the  time  of 
publication,  to  disavow  responsibility  for 
what  they  have  written. 

The  U.  N.  code  Is  supposed  to  impose  on  all 
newsmen  a  moral  obligation  to  obey  It.  Ac- 
tually, as  far  as  the  American  press  Is  con- 
cerned, these  fantastic  standards  of  ethics 
Stand  no  more  chance  of  being  respected 
than  the  proposed  U.  M.  covenant  which 
would  qualify  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  newspaper  business  in 
foreign  country  is  nothing  like  the  Ixisty. 
sometimes  undignified  but  always  free  en- 
terprise that  It  Is  In  the  United  States. 


Report  on  die  Newbold  Morris 
Hearings 

EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  TBE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNTTSD  STAIVS 

Monday.  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Holmes  Alexander  is  one  of  the  talented 
feature  writers  of  the  Associated  Press. 
A  report  by  him  of  the  Newbold  Morris 
hearings,  entitled  "Not  a  Wet  Eye  in  the 
House."  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  March  12,  1952.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  a  Wzt  Ets  In  Thx  Houss 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

If  I  had  any  tears  to  shed  I  wouldn't  shed 
'em  for  Newbold  Morris  and  the  cute-Ilttle- 
me  show  he's  been  putting  on  before  the 
Senate  investigating  committee.  The  first 
day  that  Morris  appeared  before  the  Sena- 
torial Cfulz  panel.  I  remarked  to  a  fellow  re- 
porter; 

"That  giv'*  *  show'-off.  and  bell  fall  on 
his  face." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  scribe,  "but  he's  the 
first  guy  I've  ever  seen  who  leans  over  back- 
ward In  order  to  do  so." 

Morris,  the  President's  cleanup  man  for 
the  tax  scandals,  arrived  In  the  committee 


room  with  rectltudlnous  self-importance, 
traUlng  the  perfume  of  Oalahadlan  charm. 
First  he  pulled  aside  the  boudoir  curtains 
and  showed  us  a  note  from  his  wife,  reading, 
"Keep  your  ahlrt  on."  Then  he  bared  his 
chest  and  told  the  committee  that  he  was 
the  "nicest  witness"  ever  and  that  he'd  come 
from  New  York  to  clean  up  the  committee's 
town.  He  was  so  arch  and  dlmpled-darllng 
about  it  all  that  I  expected  him  to  scamper 
around  the  room  plajrlng  patty-cake  and 
babbling  baby  talk. 

It  waant  long,  however,  before  the  self- 
importance  turned  Into  self-pity,  and  Oala- 
had  was  trying  to  explain  how  come  a  guy 
who  never  kissed  a  girl  got  all  that  lipstick 
on  his  face. 

The  story  is,  as  everybody  knows  by  now. 
that  Morris  Is  up  to  his  lofty  pate  In  an 
oil-tanker  deal.  It  reeks  with  familiar  odors 
of  tax  dodging.  Influence  peddling,  swill 
from  the  public  trough,  and  trade  winds 
from  the  shores  of  Red  China.  Maybe  Mor- 
ris, a  sharp  lawyer,  has  stayed  within  the  law. 
But  the  admitted  facts  of  the  case  show 
that  he's  committed  at  leaait  oo«  of  the 
deadly  sins  (gluttony  for  money)  and  brok- 
en at  least  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
(Shalt  not  covet).  He  should  have  kept  his 
shirt  on,  all  right.  It's  shocking  to  discover 
a  saintly  chest  that's  tattooed  with  the  mer- 
maids and  dollar  marks  of  knowledgeablllty. 
It  wasn't  long,  either,  before  Morris  went 
Into  an  act  which  everybody  on  Capitol  Hill 
knows  by  heart.  He  complained'  of  being 
smeared  He  moaned  about  the  committee's 
unfairness.  He  struck  the  pose  of  suffering 
martyrdom  and  fell  to  lamenting  the  fate  of 
a  nation  which  elects  witch  burners  to  the 
Senate. 

Well.  1  used  to  syncopate  with  Indigna- 
tion to  that  sort  of  music.  When  I  was  new 
around  Waahlngton.  I'd  wear  out  my  shoe* 
getting  hopping  mad  over  the  way  a  poor, 
lorn  witness  got  treated  in  this  town.  But 
the  old  song  doesn't  stir  my  moral  wrath  any 
longer. 

All  it  stirs  Is  my  memory  of  past  wlt- 
nesses  who  did  protest  too  much.  Let's  see. 
There  were  Benny  Meyers  and  Judy  Coplon. 
BUI  Remington  and  Alger  Hiss,  Johnny 
Maragon  and  Bill  Boyle — and.  oh.  such  an 
endless  list  of  guys  and  dolls  whose  reputa- 
tions were  ravished. 

Even  while  Morris  was  strumming  his 
heartstrings  in  this  third-floor  committee 
room.  Owen  Lattlmore  was  playing  the  same 
ditty  one  flight  up  on  the  fourth.  It  takes 
all  kinds,  you  Ece.  to  make  a  world  so  filled 
with  outraged  innocence. 

Morris  spoke  plteously  about  the  stalwart 
American  people  whose  heritage  of  freedom 
was  being  disgraced  and  dissipated  by  in- 
quisition. But  I  wonder  which  is  the  worse 
threat  to  our  liberties — the  spirit  of  Inqui- 
sition or  of  acciuisltion? 

There's  a  new  book  by  Blair  Bolles,  How 
to  Oet  Rich  iQ  Washington,  and  I  think 
the  American  people  will  yavni  over  It.  Not 
becatise  It  Isnt  readably  written,  but  because 
the  story  of  Wiishlngton  scandals  la  so  true 
that  it's  gone  trite.  The  rottenness  of  mon- 
ey grubbing  in  ova  Capital  City  Is  beyond 
description.  Even  If  Bolles  spake  with  the 
tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  the  tired  old 
story  of  corruption  would  fall  flat. 

The  major  villain  of  our  times  is  not  the 
Inquisitor,  maybe  not  even  the  subversive. 
Both  of  them  play  minor  roles  to  the  money 
changer  In  the  temple  of  big  government. 
Time  wea,  heaven  knows,  when  we  had  to 
worry  about  the  plunderers  of  natural  re- 
soin'ces,  the  exploiters  of  labor,  the  male- 
factors of  great  wealth. 

Fortunes  were  wrenched  from  the  Nation 
by  all  sorts  of  big-business  trickery,  but 
gradually  we  learned  to  protect  ourselves  In 
the  clinches. 

Today  it's  another  story.  The  great  wealth 
of  America  now  passes  through  the  gulch 
of  muItibllllon-doUar  spending  and  that's 
where  to  look  for  the  outlaws.    Congressional 


probes  Into  all  phases  of  raaeaUty  have  be- 
come our  'tebt  protection.  A  jwese  of  in- 
vestigating lawmakers  is  likely  to  be  sharp- 
spurred  and  tngger-flngered.  But  that  is 
not  so  much  the  lawmaken'  fault.  Itl  tiM 
fault  of  the  times. 


Arau  Prodnctioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  xxifirsaoTA 
XN  THS  BOUSE  OF  RBPBE8ENTATIVB8 

Monday.  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ou),  I  Include  the  following  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Star 
of  Prld^y  March  21.  1952: 

Slow  Asm  Bttila-Up  Cajv^t  Bs  Blakxb  oh 
AMiaicAM  PioruE — Iwoxcibiom  at  Top  Oov- 
mnczirr  LrrxLa  Has  Put  Ua  BsHnra 
Bcmaun  m  MnjraiT  Tttruanntm,  Bats 
THS  Cwizr  or  Oxnt  Washiwotow  Bubbao 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

WASHnfOTOM. — There  U  currently  a  move- 
ment among  high  odlctals  to  place  the  blame 
for  the  slow  rate  of  arms  production  on  the 
sybaritic  tendencies  of  the  American  j>eople 
t»i«t.«i^/i  of  their  own  ineptitude. 

President  Truman.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  and 
others  have  touched  on  the  fringes  of  this 
subject.  They  have  not  sold  this  line  as 
hard  as  they  might  have,  or  may  later  when 
the  going  gets  rougher. 

But  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  adopted  the  notion 
In  full,  probably  because  he  has  heaird  It 
babbled  so  often  at  the  high  levels  of  the 
administration.  General  Bradley  does  not 
have  much  time  to  form  an  Independent 
Judgment  of  what  the  American  people  be- 
lieve or  do  not  believe. 

Yet,  speaking  before  the  Pasadena  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  he  said  with  respect  to  the 
arms  program :  "The  AnMrlcan  people  wanted 
to  have  both  television  and  tactical  A-bomba. 
automobiles  and  ammunition.  Total  mobU- 
laation  would  have  caused  large-scale  mdos- 
tnal  disruption,  and  would  have  put  us 
through  the  cycle  of  unemployment,  peak 
employment,  with  its  Ineffldencles.  and 
finally,  when  we  were  completely  ready,  back 
Into  more  unemployment." 


The  latter  part  of  the  general's  statement 
may  or  may  not  be  right.  Certainly  the  gen- 
eral himself,  as  he  wotUd  be  the  first  to 
admit,  coiild  not  calculate  these  complex 
economic  factors. 

He  has  Just  accepted  some  administration 
economists'  views  of  the  situation.  This 
would  be  well  enough  were  It  not  for  the 
fact  that  these  economists  have  demon- 
strated time  after  time  that  they  are  unable 
to  forecast  with  even  the  remotest  asmblance 
of  accuracy  the  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
Government's  large-scale  programs. 

The  general  can  be  forgiven  for  faUlng  into 
the  administration  propaganda  line  on  eco- 
nomic matters,  but  why  should  he  try  to 
excuse  the  slowness  of  the  arms  program  on 
the  false  pretext  that  the  American  people 
were  unwilling  to  accept  the  sacriflceaf 

It  does  not  take  a  long  memory  to  recreate 
the  clearly  expressed  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  in  June  1950.  They  wanted 
action,  and  they  wanted  it  all  down  the  line. 
They  would  even  have  accepted  rationing 
again.  Congress  gave  the  Executive  wartime 
economic  powers  without  a  whimper.  It 
chafed  and  complained  when  Preeldent  Tru- 
man let  month  after  month  go  by  without 
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ualng  tham.  Oongraaa  gave  Xh»  military  un- 
limited  funds  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation. 

Months  later — It  was  just  before  Chzlst- 
mas  1060 — big  manufacturers  in  every  Mo- 
tion of  the  country  were  wringing  their 
bands  because  they  couldnt  get  the  Penta- 
gon to  act  fast  enough  In  letting  contracts. 

There  was  a  delay,  and  a  long  one.  while 
tbe  top  military  and  defanse  offlcUls  were 
torn  between  gotag  slow  and  going  fast  In 
building  the  Armed  Forces. 

During  that  ditlay  the  American  public 
was  ready  for  anything.  It  was  not  aaklng 
for  television  setii  as  well  as  A-bomba.  It 
went  on  a  buylnf:  spree  for  a  short  tima  to 
store  up  for  what  it  thought  would  be  a  long 
p\Ul.  It  waa  leafly.  and  rertgned,  to  a  long 
p«1od  of  abortages  ahead. 

"men  the  mllitarf  and  Booblllaatlon  oAdals 
decided  to  take  It  easy.  General  Bradley 
dsTTlhae  this  as  =»  "middle  ooxirse."  It  was 
far  from  the  middle.  It  was  a  deliberate, 
calculated  dedsloa  to  go  slow. 

AKOTHIK   lasCALCTTLATIOir 

The  trouble  haH  been  that  it  went  slower 
than  expected,  in  every  way,  and  that  was 
sn"t*>j»T  miscalculation  by  economists  and 
military  men  alike. 

From  wherever  this  decision  came,  it  did 
not  come  from  any  ezpreaaed  demand  of  the 
people.    They  weiv  ready  for  the  worst. 

General  Bradlf  y  reveals,  however,  the 
deeply  running  current  of  uncertainty  which 
flows  from  the  big  decision  of  1950  to  go 
slow! 

"The  proof  of  whether  this  course  was  the 
right  one  or  not  -»'iU  come  In  the  next  few 
years.  If  our  middle  course  gives  us  sufllcient 
military  strength  to  deter  further  aggrsa- 
alon  we  have  saved  ourselves  billions  of  dol- 
lan  and  have  spared  ourselves  the  unnecaa- 
■ary  upsetting  of  our  economy,"  he  said. 

The  General  did  not  say  what  the  result 
will  be  If  t^e  political-military  decision  of 
1950  proves  to  hsA-e  been  wrong. 

And  it  shoiUd  tie  kept  In  mind  that  even 
the  administration's  slow  program  fell  far 
behind  sdMdiUe  t<*  reasons  which  rest  more 
heavily  with  the  Government  than  with  the 
manufacturara  of  military  suppUaa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday.  March  It.  1952 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaTS 
to  extend  my  I'emarks  in  the  Rbcoro, 
I  Include  tbe  following  statement  by 
Idgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 
Dou.sa'  Resicnatiom  Mat  Spaxx  AoxnnnBA- 

nOM  FOKBGM  POUCT 

(By  Bdgtu-  Ansel  Mowrer) 
Republican  JotJi  Foster  Dulles'  resigna- 
tion from  the  State  Department  Just  at  this 
time  may  be  very  important.  It  may  com- 
pel President  Tniman  to  take  his  foreign 
policy  Off  the  sidetrack  where  he  has  hoped 
to  leeve  It  until  after  November  and  get  It 
rolling  again. 

No  Democrat  etmld  do  this  without  split- 
ting the  party.  Poasibiy  no  other  Republi- 
can than  Mr.  Dulles  could  do  it,  since  the 
others — Bob  Taft.  General  MacArthur,  and 
General  Elaenhower — are  preeldentlal  can- 
didates whose  every  suggestion  would  nat- 
urally be  ttirned  down  by  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. But  as  a  Republican  not  seek- 
ing office  who  has  worked  for  the  Democratic 
administration,  and  as  a  possible  Secretary 
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of  State  with  a  B«pubUean  President.  Mr. 
Dulles'  public  crtttclam  may  result  In  a 
reoonaldaratlon  of  purposes  and  means  by 
a  reluctant  Prealdent. 

The  sidetrack  I  referred  to  above  is  a 
eondltloo  where  the  United  States  lacks, 
and  Is  not  reaUy  trying  to  create,  enough 
mlllUry  power  to  back  up  the  policy  of  global 
containment  which  Prealdent  Tnunan  and 
Secretary  of  State  Acheaon  want  ua  to  be- 
lieve is  American  policy. 

KOaZA   a   SZAMPLB 

In  Korea  we  have  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  aggression  by  sateUltea  of  which,  many 
believe,  the  Kremlin  la  preparing  a  whole 
series.  To  back  such  a  policy  the  Kremlin 
has  never  ceased  rearming  since  the  end 
of  World  War  Q.  This  year  It  admits 
putting  28  percent  of  Its  budget  Into  arma- 
ment and  the  real  figure  Is  about  40  percent. 
Bhcnlly  after  the  war's  end  it  put  through 
a  cruel  but  effective  devaluation  and 
currency  reform  which  cut  down  the  peo- 
ple's purchasing  power.  Having  thus  re- 
duced costs  to  the  barest  minimum.  It  pro- 
ceeded to  create  a  double  rearmament:  (1) 
enough  to  defend  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  case  of 
major  war,  pliu  (2)  enough  to  flt  out  Red 
China,  the  satellites,  and  other  rebel  Com- 
munists all  over  the  world.  This  Is  why  the 
United  Nations  foroee  are  to  far  outnum- 
bered In  Jet  planes  over  Ncuth  Korea  and 
why  the  Chinese  Reds  have  apparently  un- 
limited grotind  equipihent  to  give  the  Com- 
munist rebels  in  Indochina. 

The  United  States  administration  has  said 
it  would  stop  such  rebellions.  In  Greece  it 
has  been  successful.  Everywhere  else  it  has 
failed,  largely  for  lack  of  enough  of  the 
right  kind  of  military  anxu. 

Tet  It  Is  still  falling  to  produce  enough, 
or  to  ask  Congress  for  enough  to  carry  out 
Its  acknowledged  policy. 

MAaaHALi.'a  n«n.iTBitCB 

The  Pentagon,  under  the  Influence  of  Gen. 
George  Marshall,  has  set  about  creating  a 
mtlitary  establishment  intended  to  deter 
or  deal  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  alone.  Thla  has 
been  based  on  superiority  In  atom  bombs 
and  long-range  bombers. 

But  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  carefully  avoided 
m  great  conflagration  in  which  It  would  be 
Involved.  Instead  it  has  started  a  ntmiber 
of  little  flres  all  over  the  globe.  Against  this 
type  of  aggression  atom  bombs  and  long- 
range  bombers  are  so  Ineffective  that  they 
have  not  even  been  used.  Therefore,  we  are 
unable  to  win  the  war  In  Korea.  If  Red 
China  Invades  Indochina  or  Burma,  or  If 
the  Tudeh  Party  revolts  In  north  Iran,  or  if 
the  European  sateUltes  attack  Tito's  Tugo- 
alavla.  the  United  States  lacks  the  right  kind 
of  forces  to  do  much  about  it  locally — as  it 
should  be  able  to  do  under  the  containment 
policy. 

Aa  one  distinguished  official  puts  It.  "we 
have  been  trying  to  put  a  muxale  on  the 
wrong  dog" — the  U.  S.  S.  R..  which  does  not 
Intend  to  bite,  rather  than  on  the  snapping 
aatelllte  terriers. 

To  deal  with  the  satenn.es  as  well  as  pre- 
pare to  deal  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  In  case  of 
need,  the  United  States  of  America  must 
supplement  its  long-range  bombers,  A-bombs, 
and  special  weapons  with  an  irresistible  mo- 
bile force  In  addition — the  kind  of  force  that 
could  have  stamped  out  Korea  In  a  month 
and  could  crxish  Ho  Chi-mlnh's  Indochlnese 
Communists  In  3  montba.  We  do  not  have 
such  a  force. 

Unless  we  speeedlly  acquire  It.  we  shall, 
when  the  next  aggression  comes,  have  either 
to  (1)  passively  accept  the  loss  of  an  ally; 
or  (2)  meet  attack  with  Inadequate  resist- 
ance and  be  stuck  with  anotho'  Korea;  or 
(8)  demand  that  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  call  the  tar- 
rlers  off  the  victim. 

This  is  where  Mr.  Dalles  comes  in.  Aeoord- 
Ing  to  the  Associated  Press,  he  "Is  an  ad- 
vocate of  an  ultimatum  policy  toward  Rus- 
sia— of  warning  the  Kremlin  that  If  It  starts 


any  mere  Korea-type  wars,  it  wiU  face  con- 
met  with  the  United  States." 

Such  advocacy  will  scare  our  European 
allies  who  want  no  war  aave  In  defense  of 
their  own  territories.  But  it  may  make  clear 
both  to  them  and  to  the  administration  that 
large  sections  at  the  American  people  are 
not  prepared  to  stomach  any  further  losses 
to  world  communism. 


Tke  Aaericaa  Fe^ratioa  ef  Labor  Op- 
poses the  SL  LawrcEce  Seaway  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JANES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OV  fUt  MS  T  LVANIA 

ZN  1HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
opposition  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  to  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  is 
explained  in  the  following  news  item 
taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  AFL 
News: 

Bt.  LAwazNCB  WATiawAT  Cost  Up  to  Camaba 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  at  Canada's  con- 
structing and  paying  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
watenvay. 

Rather,  "if  at  least  one  nation  In  this  world 
is  vnuing  to  roll  up  Its  sleeves  and  do  some- 
thing (HI  Its  own  account  without  ae«nlng 
to  want  to  hand  the  bUI  to  us,  this  Is  aa  a 
cooling  breeze  on  a  fevered  brow.  Here  Is 
good  neighborliness  at  work  and  at  Its  beet." 

George  D.  Riley,  member  of  the  AFL  legis- 
lative committee,  made  these  statements  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  AFL,  he  said,  is  opposed  to  the  resolu- 
tion, which  would  obligate  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  with  Canada  In  paying  the  cost 
at  building  the  waterway. 

"This  Nation  is  confronted  with  pyramid- 
ing obligations  all  around  the  world,  eco- 
nomlcaUy,  militarily,  flnanclaUy,  and  in 
every  other  manner. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  do  know  that  the 
United  States,  instead  of  having  a  surplus. 
is  faced  with  the  usual  deficit,  while  Canada 
la  reported  to  have  a  handsome  S50  per 
ci4)lts  surpltia  for  the  present  fiscal  year." 

The  ARi  spokesman  answered  the  con- 
tention that  we  have  to  construct  a  seaway 
to  get  more  ore  to  the  furnaces. 

"This  campaign,"  he  said,  "was  never  sr 
frantic  as  when  five  or  six  steel  companley 
suddenly  struck  It  rich  with  new  Iron  de- 
posits. Other  developments,  nuiny  of  them, 
are  going  on  In  Canada  today. 

"Nickel-copper  Is  being  developed  In  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  a  155-mlle  railway  is  be- 
ing built  to  the  point  at  Prince  George  from 
Vancouver.  And  titanium  is  being  tapp>ed  at 
Allard  Lake  and  lead-slnc  deposits  on  Great 
Bear  Lake.  Why  be  partial;  why  not  dig 
some  seaways  to  all  of  these?" 


The  President's  $85,000,000,000  Bodgct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SflUTH 

oe  wBooKSor 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, iinder  leave  to  extend  my  reooarks. 
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I  am  including  a  round-table  discus- 
sion which  occurred  in  Kenosha,  Wis., 
over  radio  station  WLIP.  The  discus- 
sion was  conducted  by  the  Kenosha 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  infor- 
mation must  be  highly  interesting  to 
every  Member  of  Congress: 

TAX    UCFLICATIONB    OF   TRS    P««8ID«1*T'8 

385,000.000,000  Budget 

The  tax  Implications  inherent  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  1953  that  contem- 
plates spending  approximately  $85,000,000,- 
000  are  far-reaching  and  are  of  profound 
Importance  in  this  election  year.  With  reve- 
nues estimated  at  »71,000.000,000,  the  ob- 
vious deficit  of  $14,000,000,000  suggests  that 
new  tax  revenue  mvist  be  provided  or  deficit 
financing  be  further  enlarged  if  the  $86,000,- 
000.000  budget  Is  to  be  balanced.  Let's  first 
briefly  consider  the  possibilities  of  increas- 
ing Federal  taxes  or  of  continuing  fvirther 
with  the  inflationary  deficit  financing  that 
we  are  all  so  well  aware  of. 

In  considering  proposals  for  another  hike 
to  steel  wages.  Mr.  Benjamin  Falrless,  of 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  pointed  out  that 
if  another  round  of  increases  were  put  Into 
•fleet,  the  resulting  increase  to  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  would  in  the  final  analysis 
produce  a  smaller  amoxmt  of  tax  return  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  and  his  economic 
presentation  of  the  facts  Involved  indicates 
that  we  have  already  reached  the  point 
Where  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  has 
begun  to  operate  against  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment itself. 

As  to  further  deficit  financing  to  balance 
the  proposed  budget  for  1933.  please  consider 
this,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  from  Labor's 
Monthly  Survey,  issued  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  last  December: 

"The  United  States  dollar  in  ''vme  1951  was 
worth  only  54  cents  in  actual  buying  power, 
as  compared  with  100  percent  in  1939.  Since 
last  June,  the  dollar's  value  has  shrunk  still 
further,  to  521^  cents  in  November  1951.  This 
steady  decline  In  the  value  of  money,  due  to 
the  price  increases,  has  serious  and  far- 
reachlng  consequences  for  everyone.  It  robs 
every  worker,  and  lowers  his  living  standturd. 
The  damage  done  cannot  be  offset  by  cost- 
of-living  wage  increases.  Unions  have  strug- 
gled in  vain  under  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
regulations  to  raise  wages  enough  to  maintain 
real  income.  For  every  wage  increase  auto- 
matically raises  the  worker's  income-tax  pay- 
ment, so  that  his  take-home  pay  never  rises 
as  much  as  living  costs.  In  November,  tax 
rates  were  raised  and  real  income  reduced 
stUl  further.  And  these  are  not  the  worker's 
only  losses.  The  shrinking  value  of  money 
bas  reduced  his  savings  to  scarcely  more 
than  half  what  he  put  aside  In  1939.  And 
every  dollar  invested  in  war  bonds  during 
the  war  has  lost  a  large  part  of  its  pxirchasing 
power. 

"Creeping  infiatlon  Is  changing  the  worker's 
outlook.  In  the  past  he  could  look  forward 
to  a  steadily  rising  standard  of  living  as  pro- 
ductivity rose.  Today  he  fights  a  losing  bat- 
tle and  cannot  even  maintain  his  present 
standard,  or  the  value  of  his  savings.  Other 
groups  are  far  much  worse  than  union  mem- 
bers. School  teachers  and  other  white-collar 
workers  have  fallen  far  behind  the  rise  in 
living  costs.  People  living  on  i>enslons  are 
worse  off  still,  for  all  pensions,  all  life  insur- 
ance, health  and  welfare  benefits,  and  unem- 
ployment Insurance  have  lost  almost  half 
their  value  since  1939.  Workers  have  lost  not 
only  In  current  Income,  but  In  security 
•gainst  the  future. 

"Universities,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  oth- 
er service  institutions  supported  by  endow, 
ments  find  the  value  of  their  income  shrink- 
ing away.  Oovernment  has  to  pay  more  for 
defense  equipment,  which  results  In  further 
tax  Increases.  Business  firms  have  to  pay 
for  more  to  replace  worn-out  equipment, 
and    consequently    must   plow    back   more 


profit  into  business.  Tliey  alao  have  to  bor- 
row  more  to  pay  for  raw  materials.  Inves- 
tors who  lend  money  lose  out  because  their 
loans  are  repaid  later  on  in  money  which 
buys  less.  Creeping  inflation,  by  steadily 
cutting  away  the  value  of  money,  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  ova  free  econcuailc  institu- 
tions and  cripples  the  process  of  creating 
wealth  on  which  all  of  us  depend  for  in- 
come. Money  of  stable  value  Is  fundamen- 
tal to  progress  in  a  democratic  society. 

"Lenin,  the  founder  of  Russian  commu- 
nism, is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  best 
way  to  destroy  free  enterprise  is  to  debauch 
the  currency.  A  continuing  Inflation  con- 
fiscates the  savings  of  the  people  and  the 
capital  on  which  industry  depends  to  carry 
on  production." 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  convincing  argu- 
ment than  that  which  I  have  Jtist  quoted,  or 
better  phrase  what  a  further  txim  in  the  in- 
flation spiral  and  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  value  of  the  ptirchaslng  power  at  the 
money  wUl  do  to  us  Americans. 

The  moet  beneficial  method  of  balancing 
the  budget  would  b«  to  reduce  the  pro- 
posed expenditures  from  the  eighty-five  bU- 
llons  suggested  (and  which.  Incidentally, 
would  cost  every  famUy  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin an  average  of  $1,935),  to  the  revenues 
that  may  conservatively  be  anticipated  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year.  If  the  Federal  budget 
can  be  cut  to  the  cloth  we  have  to  work  with, 
we  wont  have  to  have  any  new  taxes.  But 
we'll  probably  have -to  do  without  some  of 
the  governmental  frills.  We'll  probably  have 
to  get  along  without  that  new  yacht  basto 
In  Bureau  Creek,  without  governmental  loans 
for  snake  faratis  and  fur  ranches,  and  special 
calendars  for  Congressmen  at  a  cost  of  $8,000 
per  year— equal  to  all  the  Income  taxes  paid 
in  a  year  by  27  families  earning  $4,000  a  year. 
There  Is  no  satisfactory  or  tolerable  way 
to  raise  $70,000,000,000.  «80.000.000,000.  or 
$85,000,000,000  for  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  spend.  It  can't  be  obtained  from  the  well- 
to-do.  They  don't  have  it  left  to  pay.  To 
get  even  $10,000,000,000  more  from  the  in- 
dividual income  tax.  the  Treasury  would  have 
to  take  all  taxable  Income  over  $4,000  from 
everybody  in  the  coimtry.  Taxes  cant  be 
obtained  from  corporations  without  killing 
their  activity  and  their  growth  or  without 
shifting  the  ultimate  burden  to  the  con- 
simier.  Seventy  or  eighty  billion  dollars  can 
be  obtained  only  by  taxing  you  and  me  much 
more  heavUy  than  we've  ever  been  willing  to 
stand  for.  We  haven't  been  wlUlng  to  stand 
for  it  because  the  money  we  would  pay  in 
taxes  Is  what  otherwise  we  would  spend  for 
the  things  that  make  life  worth  living. 

If  Federal  expenditures  can't  be  reduced, 
you  and  I  are  certainly  going  to  have  to 
stand  for  higher  and  still  higher  Federal 
taxes — on  ourselves.  The  bill  must  be  paid 
in  one  way  or  another:  Either  through 
taxes,  through  inflation — which  is  worse— 
or  through  both. 


Oatis'  Voice  Heard  Agai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  tmnAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31.  1952  ■ 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap« 
pendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial  from 
the  Marlon  Chronicle,  under  date  of 
March  27.  1952. 

Marion,  Ind..  Is  the  home  city  of  Wil- 
liam Oatis.  Bill  Oatis  has  many  friends 
in  Marion  and  they  Icnow  him.    They 


can  recognize  his  voice  and  realize  that 
any  statements  made  by  him  were  forced, 
perhaps  by  means  of  threats  and  even 
torture. 

I  join  these  people  from  my  Pifth  In- 
diana District  and  all  other  Americana 
who,  like  Americans,  show  their  expres- 
sion of  deep  concern  over  the  inability  of 
our  great  Nation  to  make  contact  with 
such  a  minor  power  as  Czechoslovakia. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Oats'  Voics  Hbabs  Aaaor 

Tor  the  second  time  since  his  imprison- 
ment, the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  has 
taken  advantage  of  an  opporunlty  to  broad- 
cast a  transcribed  program  originatlnc  in 
Prague  during  which  the  listeners  heard 
the  testimony  of  WUllam  N.  Oatis  as  related 
in  a  Communist  dominated  courtroom. 
Faulty  transmission  and  a  traiulator  speak- 
ing with  a  foreign  accent  made  It  dllBctilt 
to  follow  vbe  questions  asked  the  unwilling 
prisoner  but  the  replies  of  Oatis  could  be 
heard,  although  bis  answers  left  no  doubt 
that  his  part  in  this  strange  drama  had 
been  weU  rehearsed.  Friends  of  the  im- 
prisoned former  Marlon  newsman  recognised 
his  voice,  however,  and  were  SMured  that 
he  was  still  alive  as  of  the  most  recant  broad- 
cast a  few  days  ago.  On  one  occasion  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  had  heard  the  name  of 
a  certain  alleged  coconspirator,  Oatis  re- 
plied. Not  until  after  my  arrest.  It  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  desired  answer. 

The  program  was  broadcast  from  Prague 
as  a  p<ut  of  the  propaganda  efforts  of  Ctech- 
oslovakia  to  counteract  the  programs  beamed 
to  Europe  by  the  Voice  of  America. 

Just  what  purpose  will  be  served  by  rc- 
broadcastlng  it  in  this  country  is  not  clear. 
The  NBC  narrator  interviewed  other  per- 
sons. Including  Oatis'  predecessor  as  managor 
of  the  Prague  Associated  Press  bureau,  to 
explain  parts  of  his  testimony.  The  well  in- 
formed are  aware  that  he  had  no  choice  other 
than  to  give  the  proper  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  him.  But  those  who  are  not 
weU  informed  may  have  believed  his  testi- 
mony. 

Other  than  in  assisting  In  keeping  the  esae 
of  Oatis  before  the  public  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  anything  was  gained  by  the 
broadcast.  Reaction  of  friends  in  Marlon, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  them,  was  tjrpicaL 
They  were  hiunlllated  by  the  fact  that  the 
public  was  permitted  to  glimpse  even 
through  a  radio  broadcast  Oatis*  inabiUty 
to  do  other  than  be  was  told  to  do.  Tbey 
were  further  hiimlllated  by  the  knowledge 
that  for  mcH«  than  11  months  the  most 
powerful  Nation  in  the  world  has  been  un- 
able to  make  any  contact  with  Oatts  and  Its 

efforts  to  free  him  from  bis  dungeon  bavt 
been  just  as  feeble.  It  Is  a  strange  situation 
which  can  be  explained  only  if  the  Adminis- 
tration is  preparing  a  grand  coup  on  the 
eve  of  the  November  election  by  announcing 
that  his  release  has  been  obtained. 


Statemeat  by  Amcricaa  Lefioa  Medical 
Advisory  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  American 
Legion  medical  advisory  board  on  the 
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podUon    of    Vetermns*    Administration 
medicine  and  waxwerj  in  the  Natloo: 

Ths  aMoacAH  laaoM. 
HsnowAL  TanwsTiyB  Oommsw. 

Wmakingum.  D.  C,  Mtreh  U.  1§52. 
Baa.  EHTW  Mooan  Boooa. 

Uotue  OUce  BuiUUng.  W«siUa#toK,  D.  O. 
Dkab  Mm».  Boobss:  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
T.  O.  Kraabel.  director  of  our  national  re- 
habilitation commlMloD,  I  enckae  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  American  Legton  medi- 
cal advisory  board,  whlcli,  if  fou  approve, 
we  woiUd  appreciate  your  inserting  in  the 
Comas— ronsL  Rjboobo  at  your  early  con- 
rculsoee. 
llumklng  you  for  your  many  past  eour- 
I.  and  with  kind  petsonal  recards.  I 
Sinoerely  yuurs. 

MiLM  O.  KmiriBT, 

Dtreetor. 


requires  Msw  Tock  State  to  do  Iba  Job.   Batb 
projecta  woald  be  flnawced  at  public  ca« 


icTSAnoii  Mssaaws  airo  SoaosBT  nt  tmb 
JUnoH  ST  AMsascsH  LraciOM  Mnisrsi  Ab- 
vaoaT  BossD.  WaasnicToa,  D.  C,  Msacm 
9.  tut 

It  Is  the  aenao  of  the  medical  advleory 
board  at  the  American  L«gion  national  re- 
liaimitlliiii    commission    that   the   relation - 

th(!  Veterans'  Admlnistntlon 
,  at  medicine  and  suigcry  and  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  Nation — 

1.  Ha*  provided  supartor  medlral  care  for 
veterans  (and  thU.  indeed.  Is  ttoe  satyr— lioa 
of  the  veteran  patient  himself). 

S.  Has  provided  a  unlqiie  device  for  re- 
cruitment of  medical  personnel  of  the  high- 
est quality  for  tibm  Vet— as'  Administration 
medical  profram. 

S.  H—  made  mimy  of  our  Veterans'  Admln- 
istntlon hoepttals  the  equal  or  superior  of 
any  noapltal  anywhere  In  the  world. 

4.  nnally.  has  made  tttc  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration a  full  piirtnar  with  all  other  respon- 
sible elements  ol  American  medicine  in  the 
crucial  educational  project  at  producing 
more  and  better -trained  medical  personnel 
fur  the  Nation. 


IGaf  ara  Hydraclectrk  Powar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MUXER 

orwxw  Toax 
Df  TEE  HOUSJt  or  BJEPRE8SNTATIVE8 

Moudmw.  Mmreh  il.  1952 
ICr.    MTTJJtn    of    New    York.      Mr. 

Speaker,  UDder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ta  the  RscoBD,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  th« 
Ringhamton  Chamber  of  Commeroe, 
Blnghamtono  N.  T..  in  suppcn-t  of  the 
Capehart-MlOer  bUl  which  prorides  for 
the  further  dcvekjuaient  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  from  the  Niagara  Palls  and 
River  by  private  enterprise. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Its  national  affairs  commltt—  at  its  reg- 
ular monthly  meeting,  by  unanimous  vote, 
has  strongly  recommended  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  tne  BtngtiainV?n  Cbamber  at 
Oommsrec  that  It  publleiy  record  its  ap- 
proval of  the  Oapehart-Mllier  biU,  providing 
for  tbs  develofMDant  of  the  Niagara  Blver 
power   resources   by    private   enterprise. 

In  so  doing,  the  committee  opposes  the 
Lehman -Roo—velt  bm,  which  calls  for  the 
development  of  socb  project  by  the  Federal 
Oovenaa—nt.  and  ttie  Ivee-Cole  bill,  which 


The  proposed  legislation  w—  ocrasloned 
by  reason  of  a  new  treaty  with  Canada,  per- 
mitting utilisation  of  additional  water  from 
tbe  Niagara  River  for  power  production  pur- 
poa—  and.  at  the  same  time,  preeervlng  ths 
scenic  beauty  of  the  famed  Niagara  FaUs.  In 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  the  United 
States  Senate  reserved  to  Congress  the  right 
to  authorlae  by  leglsaltlon  any  additional 
development  of  hydroeleotrlc  power  from 
the   Niagara  Blver. 

Our  oommltt—  h—  reasoned  as  follows: 

1.  Power  is  already  generated  and  distrib- 
uted at  the  FaUs  by  taxpaylng  public  utili- 
ties. They  have  the  experienoe.  the  know- 
bow,  and  the  manpovrer  necessary  to  proceed 
iBBmedlately. 

t.  Through  )otot  ownership  of  the  new 
faellltl—  of  the  fiw  ma)cr  power  producers 
and  distributors  of  Mew  York  State,  the  en- 
terprise has  a  ready-made  market  for  the 
additional  power.  Oonsequently.  there 
would  be  no  need  to  duplicate  existing  dls- 
trlbuUon  facilities. 

5.  PrtTste  construction  usually  costs  less 
than  public  oonstr\ictlon.  Tbere  is  no  need 
to  add  hundreds  of  mUlloos  at  dollars  to  the 
already  staggeripg  debt  and  there  Is  no  need 
to  deprive  Federal,  State,  and  local  govem- 
Koents  of  more  than  a23X>00.000  in  additional 
annual  taxes. 

4.  Private  power  Is  as  cheap  as  public 
poirer.  and,  in  fact.  Is  cheaper  when  the 
tax  benefits  are  taken  into  consideration. 
The  power  rates  of  the  private  utUlties  are 
fixed  by  a  public  agency.  Exploitation  la 
tanpoaslbie. 

6.  The  Federal  Oovernment  has  never  built 
dams,  storsge  faclliUes.  or  generating  equip- 
nwnt  exclusively  for  power.  All  other  Fed- 
eral projects  have  power  as  a  by-product. 
The  Justification  for  utllimtton  of  water  re- 
■ouro—  Is  flood  control.  Irrigation,  or  trans- 
portation. None  of  the—  Is  a  part  of  the 
Niagara  River  developoaent. 

<L  Tbe  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  In 
sxoe—  of  #400^)00.000.  Capital  i»  available 
for  private  development  If  built  eitlter  by 
the  State  or  Federal  Oovernment.  public 
credit  win  be  pledged  and  bonds  Issued. 

7.  And.  finally,  public  ownership  is  state 
socialism  and  contrary  to  our  baste  govern- 
mental philosophy. 

This  situation  Is  of  grest  importance  to 
all  busliHssnuit  and  to  all  taxpayers.  There 
has  not  been  in  the  many  years  of  encroach- 
ment of  Oovernment  in  buslne—  so  clearly 
an  issue  pr— anted  between  Government 
ownership  and  private  enterprise.  The  prop- 
osition Is  solely  one  of  development  of  eleo- 
trlc  power.     It  does  not  involve  navigation. 

redamatlQa,  flood  control,  irrigation,  sanita- 
tion or  any  of  the  guises  previously  relied 
upon  to  Justify  Government  going  Into  the 
power  bustneas.  It  has  no  oonnectlon  wb&t- 
sosvsr  with  the  controversial  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  posi'  development.  Ifo  dams 
need  to  be  buUt.  Tbe  sol?  question  Is 
whether  the  Government  or  the  eloctric  com- 
panies of  New  York  State  shall  develop  the 
additional  power.  An  adverse  decision  on 
this  fundamental  and  clear-cut  Issue  be- 
tween Oovernment  and  buslne—  can  have 
far-reaching  effects. 

Now.  therefore,  the  board  of  direeton  of 
the  Binglxamton  Chamber  of  Commeroe  does 
bereby 

Resolve,  That  tbe  Capehart-mil—  UU 
(8.  2021:  H.  R.  3146)  be  and  hereby  is  beartUy 
approved  and  endorsed:  that  the  United 
Stat—  Senators  and  all  Members  of  Oon- 
gre—  from  tbs  State  of  New  York  are  ur- 
gently and  respectfully  requested  to  vote  In 
support  of  such  bm;  and.  further,  that  the 
■euetaiy  be  requested  and  directed  to  mall 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  all  United  Stat— 
Senaton  and  Congressmen. 


Catbofic  Ofidals  Afrve  Uaited  Stales 
Shadi  Ease  hynfraliaa  P«licy,  AM 
Earapt's  OvcipapdatMMi  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

OF  OOHNlCTJCTJT 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB6KNTATIVE8 

ThuTsday.  March  27.  1952 

Mr.  McOUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Rbcokd  the  following  re- 
lease describing  agreements  reached  at 
a  recent  meeting  here  of  ofBcials  of 
Catholic  organizations  interested  in  im- 
migration problemsz 

CSXHOLSB     OWKXALS      ASBEB      UamD      STSTSS 

Should    £ask    Immigratioh    Pouct.    A— 
KuBOPC's  OvBTOFULAnov  Clans 

Washimotow,  March  13. — There  Is  need  for 
a  less  restrhrttve  basic  immigration  policy  tyy 
the  United  States  and  also  for  active  par- 
ticipation by  this  country  In  relieving  tbe 
surplus  population  <:rls—  in  European  na- 
tions. This  was  sgreed  at  a  meeting  here  In 
recent  days  of  ofllcials  of  Catholic  organ  tza- 
tlons  interested  in  the  broad  aspects  of  the 
Immigration  situation. 

The  meeting  ww  held  In  ttie  National 
Catholic  W^fare  Conference  headquarters 
here  at  the  invitation  of  the  NCWC  execu- 
tive department.  Present  were  officials  of 
the  Legal  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration.  NCWC;  the  National  Council 
of  Catholic  Iklen:  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women:  the  CathoUc  Committee  for 
Refugees:  War  Belief  Services,  NCWC:  and 
the  National  Conference  of  CatlK>lic  Charittes. 

The  officials  agreed  also  that — 

Present  laws  and  proposed  measures  are 
discriminatory  toward  certain  nationality 
groups. 

Requirements  for  eUglblllty  to  enter  this 
country  and  tbe  process—  of  deportation 
should  be  tempered. 

Unused  quotas  of  a  particular  year  should 
not  be  lost,  but  distributed  to  other  na- 
tionals where  the  need  is  great— t. 

The  omclals  aUcssed  that  in  taking  part  in 
the  reUef  of  European  countries  with  sur- 
plus populations,  the  United  States  shotUd 
eandder  accepting  some  of  these  people  In 
this  country.  It  w—  stressed  also  that  tbs . 
good  wUl  in  this  respsct  Is  important  at  this 
time  when  endeavors  are  being  made  to  win 
support  for  democratic  ideals  In  areas  where 
OTercrowdlng  is  working  to  the  disadvantage 
of  tbe—  efforts. 

Of  special  Importance  in  the  discussions 
w—  the  question  of  arriving  at  a  unilled 
poUcy  for  continued  ooilaboratlan  wHb  the 
Protestant.  Jewish,  and  other  groups  who 
have  labored  zealously  and  successfully  In 
saving  the  refuge—  of  Xuroi>e  and  now  are 
lending  their  efforts  toward  creating  a  more 
damooratie  attitude  toward  immigrant  peo- 

Pis 
It  WW  pcinted  out  that  tbe  United  States, 

M  a  leader  in  world  affairs,  has  an  obla- 
tion to  do  what  is  possible  in  bringing  about 
a  solution  of  the  crowded  conditions  caused 
by  the  millions  in  Europe  who  have  been 
uprooted  from  their  hom—  and  now  are  a 
burden  on  tbs  sooaoml—  of  receiving  coun- 
tries. 

It  was  reeaUed  that  refuge—  from  Mas! 
tyranny  were  assisted  greatly  by  the  Catholic 
Committee  for  Refugees  after  It  was  organ- 
ised In  1936,  while  tens  of  thooaands  of  dis- 
placed peraons  were  brought  to  this  country 
by  War  Belief  Servloaa.  NCWC.  under  the 
United  Stat—  Dtoplaoed  Persons  Act  of  IMS 
and  were  adjusted  hsppUj  without  in  tbs 
least  aOSctlng  this  Nation's  economy. 
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Tbe  hope  was  expressed  that  another  for- 
jnula  might  be  evc^ved  to  replace  the  present 
national  origins  formula,  which  always  has 
carried  the  stigma  of  discrimination  against 
the  people  of  southeni'and  eastern  Eiirope. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  this  formula  is  not 
now  really  functioning  since  certain  quotas 
su'e  far  from  being  utilized,  thus  admitting  a 
snoall  proportion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand-odd  total  Inunlgration  on 
which  the  list  was  predicated. 

The  alternative  suggestion  was  a  pooling 
of  the  i-nused  quotas,  the  excess  to  be  used 
In  the  succeeding  year.  This,  It  was  thought, 
would  be  a  means  of  partly  relleTlng  the 
overload  of  excess  population  in  certain 
European  coiintries.  Thxis  aid  would  be  lent 
In  these  lands  toward  more  stable  econ- 
omies, with  an  easing  of  the  danger  of  po- 
litical unrest  so  dangeroiu  to  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  In  this  connection,  author- 
ities were  quoted  as  taking  the  view  that 
the  United  States  can  safely  absorb  many 
more  Immigrants  to  be  drawn  from  over- 
populated  areas. 

There  was  discussion  of  a  suggestion  that 
In  propoeed  legislation  pending  in  Congress 
there  should  be  a  lessening  of  the  restriction 
on  eligibility  to  enter  this  country,  and  an 
orderly  but  less  severe  process  of  deportation 
in  cases  which  merit  favorable  ':onsldera- 
tion.  Such  cases,  it  was  argued,  would  under 
•afeg\iard  of  discretionary  authority  be 
vested  in  competent  govenunent  ofQclals 
and  would  involve  aliens  proven  to  have 
good  moral  character  while  residing  In  the' 
United  States,  even  though  they  had  entered 
lUegaUy. 


Coigrett  Would  Cut  Money  for  Infaas, 
Bat  Won't  Face  Fact  That  Foreifn 
Policy  Is  Bankniptmf  Us,  and  Is  Oaly 
Real  Issue  in  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  worra  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  31,  1952 

ICr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  has  decided  to  save  some 
money,  and  It  is  surprising  how  many 
advocates  of  less  spending  there  are.  It 
is  no  less  surprising  to  know  they  pro- 
pose to  save  the  taxpayers  money.  In 
the  appropriation  bill  which  was  before 
Congress  on  the  26th  and  27th  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  there  was  an 
appropriation  to  aid  the  Navajo  Indians, 
and  this  Congress  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  cut  not  only  this  appropriation 
but  every  appropriation  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Indians.  The  people  generally  do 
not  know  that  the  Navajos  lived  in  their 
country  for  centuries  and  were  seldom 
hungry — as  they  are  today.  They  lived 
on  their  goats  and  sheep  and  the  prod- 
ucts they  manufactured  from  wool. 

In  1944  the  Interior  Department,  in- 
tentionally or  otherwise,  made  a  monu- 
mental blunder  in  policy  as  applied  to 
these  Indians.  They  required  each  fam- 
ily head  to  cut  down  the  number  of  his 
sheep  and  goats,  under  the  pretense  that 
the  lands  were  overgrazed.  Their  herds 
were  reduced  to  a  point  where  the  family 
could  not  exist  nn  the  small  bands  that 
were  left.  Wer»i  the  grazing  lands  built 
,ttp?   They  were  .not.   The  Indian  Bureau 


leased  millions  of  acres  to  stockmen,  and 
the  Navajos  found  the  white  man's  herds 
using  the  lands  which  for  ages  before 
had  sustained  their  flocks.  Today,  be- 
cause of  this  policy,  the  Navajos  are  In 
dire  distress.  This  appropriation  was 
advocated  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  reUef. 

iNJTTsncs  r>TJ.En  aooNoirr 

That  set  of  facts  did  not  impress  many 
Congressmen,  and  in  the  name  of  econ- 
omy they  attempted  to  take  away  this 
relief.  The  move  failed  by  6  votes;  and 
when  we  come  to  analsrze  the  vote  we  find 
those  who  were  most  parsimonious  to- 
ward these  Indians  were  the  same  iden- 
tical Members  who  have  in  the  past,  and 
who  will  in  the  future,  vote  blindly  for 
appropriations  of  billions  to  tail  up  every 
coimtry  on  earth,  and  to  make  life  more 
interesting  and  pleasant  In  foreign  lands, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  policy  is 
the  one  that  is  causing  all  our  high  taxes. 
These  same  Members  will  take  the  bread 
away  from  distressed  Indians — whom  the 
policy  of  Government  has  distressed — 
and  vote  for  the  billions  necessary  to 
carry  on  our  foreign  policy.  These  Mem- 
bers seem  to  think  that  they  are  doing 
heroic  service  for  the  taxpayers  In  deny- 
ing JIO.OOO.OOO  for  the  relief  of  the  Nava- 
jos. when  in  the  next  move  they  are  will- 
ing to.  and  do.  vote  billions  to  foreign 
countries. 

Many  Republican  leaders  condemn 
Truman's  policy  and  in  that  they  are 
right,  in  my  Judgment,  but  the  next  day 
they  vote  unlimited  appropriations  to 
carry  out  that  policy.  It  would  have  been 
Impossible  for  the  administration  to 
spend  the  billions  on  a  wild  goose  chase 
aroimd  the  world,  if  a  good  percent  of 
the  Republican  Members  had  refused  to 
support  that  program.  The  support  the 
President  gets  from  a  large  i>ercent  of 
the  Republicans  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  keep  up  this  terrific  spending. 

THX  ISStTI  18  rOKBGN  POUCT 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
have  a  chance  to  vote  for  or  against  this 
foreign  policy,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will 
not  get  the  chance.  While  I  am  a  fair 
predictor.  I  am  not  infallible:  but  my 
guess  is  that  the  Democratic  Party  will 
continue  this  policy,  no  matter  who  is 
nominated.  The  young  Lochlnvar.  Ki- 
rATTVER,  is  out  right  now  telling  the  people 
he  voted  for  everything  Truman  wanted 
and  is  in  full  accord  with  the  President's 
foreign  policy.  The  thing  he  says  he  can 
do  that  the  President  hasn't  done,  is  to 
keep  the  crooks  out  of  ofUce.  Does  this 
imply  that  he  thinks  the  President  wants 
crooks  in  the  administration?  If  this  is 
what  he  means,  he  certainly  has  not  pre- 
sented any  proof  that  the  President 
wants  this  kind  of  men  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

So  if  KzTAUVKR  is  the  nominee  we  will 
have  the  same  foreign  policy,  and  we 
will  continue  to  spend  and  spend,  and 
tax  and  tax. 

Going  over  to  the  Republican  side, 
what  do  we  find  there?  We  hear  a  great 
boom  for  Elsenhower.  The  Republi- 
cans— at  least  many  of  them — say  Eisen- 
hower is  the  only  Republican  who  can  be 
elected.  What  does  this  candidate  stand 
for?  Where  did  he  get  his  education  on 
administrative  matters?    He  got  it  from 


the  Roosevelt-Truman  adminlstratlona. 
He  has  harangued  Concrea  to  approprl- 
ate  more  money  for  this  policy;  he  is  tor 
universal  military  training.  Should  he 
be  nominated,  where  will  the  people  be? 
There  will  be  two  candidates,  of  course, 
a  Democrat  and  a  Republican,  but  both 
for  the  same  things,  and  the  voters  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  bankrupting  foreign  policy. 

WANTS   DOUBCT   rmtktTEB 

I  think  the  RepubUcans  who  have  sup- 
ported Tnmnan's  foreign  policy  will  have 
power  enough  in  the  Republican  conven- 
tion to  keep  this  foreign  policy  question 
out  of  the  platform  and  eliminate  the 
only  real  issue  there  Is  before  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  have  been  working  the  best  way  1 
know  how  to  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing. I  have  a  constitutional  amendment 
now  before  Congress  to  permit  the  voters 
to  vote  directly  for  President,  but  even 
if  this  amendment  Is  favorably  acted  on 
now— and  I  don't  think  it  will  be — the 
amendment  will  come  too  late  to  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  vote  for  the  man  they 
want  at  this  coming  election. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  voters  will  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  vote  for  or  against  our  pi-esent  foreign 
policy. 


Wlwre  and  Wby  Tow  Money  Is  Spent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  mrwTBAii 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESSNTATTVBS 

Friday.  March  21. 1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  so-called  heretofore  secret 
report  of  where  and  why  at  least  $1.- 
770,000,000  of  the  $7,900,000,000  asked 
for  foreign  aid  by  President  Truman  is 
to  be  spent,  became  available  to  the  pub- 
Uc  March  26. 

It  seems  that  General  Eisenhower 
could  not  himself  at  this  time  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  in  support  of 
the  President's  request.  He  did,  how- 
ever, send  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther, 
who  undoubtedly  expressed  the  general's 
views. 

The  substance  of  that  testimony  was 
that  all  of  the  $7,900,000,000  was  neces- 
sary. It  further  appeared  that  France, 
which  has  already  received  $270,000,000, 
is  to  be  given  an  additional  $230,000,000 
before  June  30.  Most  of  this  $230,000,000 
is  to  be  spent  in  support  of  the  French 
war  in  Indonesia.  It  brings  our  contri- 
bution to  Prance  for  this  year  and  for 
this  one  plan  up  to  $500,000,000. 

The  administration  was  told  by  Con- 
gress to  end  economic  assistance  to  many 
of  these  countries  not  later  than  June  30. 
The  administration  promised  it  would 
comply  with  that  request,  but  it  is  now 
evident  that  the  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  for  that  purpose  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Just  why  the  Congress  permits  the 
administration  to  continue  a  program 
which  the  Congress  has  said  should  be 
ended  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand. 
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Apparently,  our  contributions  to  foreign 
nations  are  socaewhat  similar  to  a  snow- 
ball which  starts  downhUL  There  is  no 
gtopplns  it  untu  it  hiU  the  bottom.  Most 
taxpayers  are  convinced  that  the  bot- 
tom— insofar  as  tbfejr  are  concerned — has 
been  reached. 

This  so-called  secret  report  disdoses 
that  our  present  foreign  policy  which,  in 
part,  is  being  determined  on  the  advice 
of  General  Eisenhower  as  supreme  com- 
mander of  NATO,  will  be  continued. 
Britain  is  to  get  $590,000,000.  France 
comes  next  with  $430,000,000.  Otlier 
contrlbations  are:  Iceland,  $1,000,000; 
Norway,  $10,000,000;  Denmark.  $20.- 
000.000:  Turkey.  $70,000,000;  the  Nether- 
lands. $80,000,000:  Italy  and  Tr;este. 
$110,000,000.  and  Greece.  $145,200,000. 

Just  why  Uie  CongreflB  does  not  hold 
up  the  approi)rlatioo  of  this  additional 
$7,900,000,000  until  the  people  have  had 
an  opportunity  next  November  to  deter- 
mine through  their  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  President  whether  they  desire 
to  continue  to  send  bilUons  of  dollars 
abroad,  send  millions  of  men  to  stand 
guard  or  fight  wars  in  other  lands.  I  do 
not  know. 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  not  only  oppose  by 
word  and  rote  oxir  present  foreign  policy 
but  to  support  an  attempt  to  establish, 
on  the  advice  of  men  like  Herbert  Hoover, 
familiar  with  our  economic  problems;  on 
the  adTloe  of  nen  like  General  Mae- 
Arthur,  familiar  with  military  strategy, 
a  line  of  defense  which  we  can  maintatn 
smd  which  will  protect  our  Repolbtte. 


Uatfonally  Ladd^  m  Jimdk  CMvIt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

OF  nw  TOUC 
HI  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ntesdcy,  March  It,  1H2 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  my  remaite  In  the  March  18 
RxcoRO,  I  include  the  tenth  of  the  series 
of  articles  on  Juvenile  delinquency  by 
Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala,  children's 
court  Judge  of  Brie  County,  N.  T.,  and 
president  of  the  National  Coundl  of  Ju- 
venile Court  Juices: 
UmFQemTT  Lacxdm  or  Juwemilm  Oocbts — 
PACXums  fo«  Hamsuno  Chu^  Cacis  Asa 
iKAsaouATs  nr  IfAJoaxTT  or  Otatcb 
(Thl£  u  tbe  tenth  In  a  Krtea  of  article*  by 
Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala  of  cbUdren'i  eoort. 
noted  MUtbotlty  on  JuvenUe  delinquency  and 
bead  at  th»  MatloiuU  OouncU  at  JuranUa 
Court  JUdCW.  Tills  article  reveals  disturb- 
ing law  provisions  In  varloua  States  that  ac- 
tually dlacrimlnate  against  cbUdren  at  a 
given  locality  and  polnU  up  the  need  tor 
more  and  uniform  juvenile  courts.) 
(By  Victor  B.  Wytagala  as  tdd  to  Lm  Orloi) 

The  juvenile  eourt  system  baa  mad*  ad- 
vances in  tbe  last  30  years,  but  pcogrses  In 
many  tnsUnces  baa  been  disappointing.  The 
all-Important  uniformity  that  Is  so  desirable 
tbnn«bout  tbe  country  Is  lacking  to  an 
•stonlahlng  degree. 

Krery  State  has  some  facmty  for  treattoc 
JuTenlles.  but  In  many  cases  tbeae  are  1a- 
•ffeetlv*.  Too  many  States  treat  Juveniles  am 
a  sideline.  Judges  want  to  do  a  )ob.  but  thay 
are  too  beavUy  saddled  wltb  other  taaks. 

Outside  of  ConnecUcut  and  Bbode  Island. 
the  only  States  where  JuvenUe  courts  have 


approatdMd  tb*  Ideal  to  any  extent,  there  are 
only  es  saparate  eseluatye  Juvenile  courta. 

Eleven  oi  these  are  In  our  State  and  an 
equal  number  in  Georgia.  Seven  man  are 
In  yiorlda.  alz  In  Tennessee  and  five  each 
In  Kentucky  and  ICaryland.  This  leaves  only 
ao  qMdallaed  JuvenUe  courts  In  19  larger 
cities  at  14  States.  In  38  others  there  are 
none. 

Think  about  this  last  figure.  More  than 
half  our  States  has  no  specialized  JuvenUa 
courts.  li  this  the  way  to  make  sure  Ameri- 
can youth  grows  up  properly?  Hardly.  The 
cmly  consolation  Is  that  a  very  few  States, 
of  which  w*  are  one.  are  fortunate  to  have 
any  of  these  court*  at  alL 

To  be  sure,  there  are  21  c(»nblnatlon  do- 
mestic relations  and  Juvenile  courts,  but 
these  are  also  concentrated  In  a  handful  of 
States.  Seven  are  In  Ohio,  four  In  New  Jer- 
sey, and  three  in  each  of  tbe  CaroUnas. 
■arormoMs  iKOOwaiai  mm  t 

The  term  "Juvenile"  nSedi  some  explaining 
hare.  Our  State  specifies  youngsters  under 
le  In  that  category.  But  other  Stataa  have 
different  Ideas  about  when  a  child  oesnes 
to  be  a  JuvenUe.  entitled  to  the  beneflclent, 
paternal,  and  coiiectlre  treatment  of  the 
Juvenile-coTirt  syBtem. 

This  Is  the  situation  In  our  48  States,  1 
Territories,  and  1  District.  The  Juvenile  age 
Umlt  U  18  In  28  States.  10  In  7.  17  In  8. 
and  19  and  12  in  1  each  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  Age  limits  are  17  for  boys  and  18  for 
girls  In  9  States.  19  for  boys  and  21  for  girls 
In  another.  Two  States  vary  from  16  to  18 
In  different  counties.  Another  has  18  for 
boys  and  18  for  girts  In  some  sections,  18  for 
both  In  others.  Still  another  has  16.  IT, 
and  18,  depending  on  the  county. 

Confusing.  Isnt  Itt  But  let's  add  more 
confusion. 

Some  acta  committed  by  a  child  are  felo- 
nies If  committed  by  an  adxilt.  This  brings 
reaervatlons  and  new  definitions  that  make 
the  national  system,  If  you  can  call  it  one, 
look  ridiculous.  New  Jersey's  court  can 
waive  Jorlsdlctloa  to  criminal  courts  of 
children  over  It. 

Utah  gives  lis  Juvenile  courts  partial  Juris- 
diction If  children  under  14  commit  felonlrs. 
Colorado  eacepts  offenses  carrying  the  death 
penalty  tf  tbe  chUd  Is  over  18.  North  Caro- 
lina exdtides  felonies  {nmUbable  by  10  years 
or  more  In  prison  if  the  child  Is  over  14. 

Two  States  make  It  easy  by  excluding  frt- 
octas  entirrty  from  Juvenile  court.  New  Tork 
laws  on  first  degree  murder  say  that  a  child 
murderer  under  15  must  come  to  children's 
court.  If  the  offender  is  over  IS  but  under 
18,  the  case  may  be  referred  to  children's 
eourt  but  it  Is  not  mandatory. 

Tou  may  be  startled  to  hear  that  nhnols, 
where  tbe  first  separate  Juvenile  court  was 
established  52  years  ago,  still  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  chUdren.  aged  10  or  over,  to  be  proa- 
•evted  for  crimes  In  criminal  courts. 

STAMDABmSAnOH    XJUO^ 

Thaae  varUtkms  show  State  sovereignty 
and  Independence,  but  do  they  make  good 
sense?  I  am  still  not  too  clear  In  my  own 
mind,  after  many  years  of  dealing  with 
youngsters,  as  to  the  best  age  for  terminat- 
ing Juvenile  status. 

Why  should  making  an  act  a  felony  throw 
a  yoxingster  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  criminal 
court  and  deny  him  the  studied,  patient,  and 
eareful  treatment  that  can  rehabUltate  him 
without  the  Inevitable  prison  sentence  that 
does  more  harm  than  good? 

Ages  for  application  of  felony  laws  abonld 
be  standardised  In  fslmses  to  our  youth. 
Two  youths  stole  an  auto  In  Buffalo,  took  off 
for  Pennsylvania,  ran  out  of  gas,  and  stole 
two  more  cars  In  Erie.  Pennsylvania's  Juve- 
nUe law  specifies  the  ages  of  18  so  the  youths 
were  treated  as  Juvenile  deUnquents. 

The  same  crime  in  our  State  Is  a  fekmy. 
Why  should  such  an  offense  be  held  against 
on*  youn^rter  and  not  another?  Suppoae 
boys  who  had  committed  slmUar  crimes  In 


New  Tortc  and  Pennsylvania  wanted  to  Join 
the  service.  The  New  Tork  youth  would  be 
a  felon  and  turned  down,  but  the  Pennsyl- 
vanlan.  claaeed  only  as  a  Juvenile  delinquent, 
would  be  accepted.  Is  this  living  up  to  our 
notions  of  fair  play?  Purthermore.  the  New 
Torker.  being  branded  a  felon,  would  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  Not  so  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


aMATCRiMo  soKsmcas  rwxxmr 
m  our  State,  snatching  S  lady's  purse,  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  Its  contents,  becomes 
a  felony  If  committed  after  dark.  Hoe  ar- 
bitrary hour  of  day  or  a  few  cents  difference 
la  the  value  of  things  sttden  changes  a  mis- 
demeanor to  a  felony.  Tet  we  draw  such 
distinctions  between  the  same  or  simllak^  acts 
of  a  child  when  in  many  cases  we  know  he  la 
unaware  of  the  amount  of  money  his  theft 
will  bring. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  at  InteUlgenc* 
somewhere  In  drawing  up  statutes.  Wby 
isnt  It  Just  ss  easy  to  amend  them  to  bring 
a  unanimity  to  JuvenUe  laws?  Just  because 
a  ehUd  Uvea  m  a  different  State  from  an- 
other, or  even  in  another  county  within  tbe 
same  State,  he  shoxild  not  be  aooorded  differ- 
ent treatment,  either  better  or  w(Xhe.  This 
Is  one  practice  that  must  be  corrected  If  we 
are  to  can  this  Nation  a  true  democracy, for 
our  youOL 


1W  iWny's  Tev  W< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMTH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  Miaax  ■uaai'is 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rbcoro.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Bill  Kreh  from  the 
Simday  Star  plctortal  magazine  of 
March  30.  1952: 

Tbs  Aajrr*s  Top  Wokast 
(By  BUI  Kreh) 

In  July  1M3  a  small,  trim  woman  Uterally 
stretched  herself  Into  the  newly  formed 
Women's  Auxiliary  Army  Corps  and  into  a 
mUltary  career  that  has  seen  her  rise  to  be 
America's  top  woman  soldier. 

OoL  Mary  A.  Hallaren  stlU  baa  to  stand 
taU  to  meet  the  WAC's  minimum  5-foot 
height  requirement,  but  her  small  frame  has 
proved  nc  handicap  In  carrying  out  the  Im- 
portant job  of  beinis  director  of  tbe  Women's 
Army  Corps. 

Colonel  HaUaren's  duties  as  aupervlaor  at 
12,000  women — and  the  niunber  Is  increas- 
ing rapidly — keep  her  on  the  go  constantly. 
If  she's  not  on  a  croas-eountry  inspection 
tour  of  WAC  units,  she  may  be  found  slid- 
ing bclakly  down  the  corridors  of  the  Penta- 
gon or  working  at  her  desk  formulating 
new  pollclas  to  go  along  with  the  current 
WAC  expansion. 

Petite  though  she  la.  Colonel  Hallaren  has 
a  fuU-slaed  hobby — cross-country  hiking. 
WhUe  her  duties  In  Washington  have  kept 
her  from  pursuing  her  favorite  pastime,  she 
still  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  she  can 
continue  some  of  the  adventures  she  started 
after  graduation  from  the  LoweU  State 
Teachers'  CoUege  and  Boston  University. . 

She  taught  In  LoweU  and  Lexington,  liaas., 
spending  her  vacations  traveling  on  foot 
through  the  great  Northwest  with  a  15-pound 
pack  on  her  back  and  a  determination  to  see 
the  countryside. 

Later,  she  lived  In  Paris  and  several  other 
European  capitals  and  soon  was  tramplnc 
through  the  motmtaln  regions  of  Tugoalavla. 
One  walking  tour.  In  South  America,  found 
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her  crossing  the  Andes  Mountains  on  foot. 
8be  has  lectiired  on  her  travel  experiences 
and  has  written  several  articles  on  the  ciu- 
toms  and  traditions  of  the  countries  wher« 
•be  has  lived. 

The  dlminutlTc  and  dynamic  colonel  start- 
ed her  military  career  when  she  graduated 
from  the  first  WAAC  officer  candidate  school 
at  Dee  Moines.  Iowa,  in  1942.  Her  first  as- 
signment was  as  administrative  officer  at 
Dajtona  Beach,  Fla.,  but  in  July  1943,  she 
received  orders  to  go  overseas  as  conunandlng 
officer  of  the  First  WAAC  Separate  Battalion. 

Arriving  In  England,  her  unit  was  assigned 
to  duty  with  the  Eighth  Air  Force.  Later,  as 
the  number  of  WAAC's  Increased  in  England, 
she  became  staff  director  of  the  WAAC  con- 
tingents attached  to  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Air  Forces. 

Soon  Miss  Hallaren — then  a  lieutenant 
colonel — was  sent  to  the  Continent,  where 
•he  was  named  WAAC  staff  director  for  the 
Kuropean  theater  of  operations,  in  charge 
of  9,000  women  soldiers  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium — the  largest 
number  of  WAAC  members  in  any  overseas 
theater.  She  served  in  that  capacity  imtll 
March  1949  when  she  was  appointed  Chief  of 
Civilian  Employee  Relations  Section  of  the 
ClTlllan  Personnel  Branch,  where  ihe  co- 
ordinated policies  dealing  with  civilian  em- 
ployee morale,  health,  housing,  recreation, 
etc. 

After  3  years  of  overseas  duty.  Colonel  Hal- 
laren returned  to  the  United  States  on  June 
20,  1946,  to  become  Deputy  Director  of  the 
WAAC  and  the  following  May.  she  was  named 
Director  to  succeed  Col.  Westray  Boyce. 
When  the  women's  branches  were  made  a 
part  of  the  Regular  armed  services,  the  old 
WAAC  organization  was  abandoned  and  Colo- 
nel Hallaren  was  sworn  in  as  the  first  Di- 
rector of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  in  the 
Regular  Army. 

Colonel  Hallaren.  who  lives  with  her 
mother  at  3918  South  Eighth  Street,  Arling- 
ton, has  been  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  the  Croix  de  Ouerre  with  gold  stars. 
and  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 


Whom  Are  tke  People  To  BeiieTe? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  IUJMOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTA-nvIS 

Monday,  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Truman  in  his  budgetary  message  has 
laid  special  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
about  $7,900,000,000  should  be  appro- 
priated for  continued  foreign  aid.  Ex- 
pressions contained  in  the  message 
point  up  the  danger  of  communistic  ag- 
gression; that  it  must  be  repelled  if 
necessary  with  force  and,  therefore,  the 
billions  which  the  President  has  request- 
ed should  be  appropriated  by  Congress 
without  further  delay. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Presidents  message  is  that  there  is  im- 
minent danger  of  war  with  Russia.  The 
editorial  taken  from  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  published  on  March  30,  1952. 
places  an  entirely  different  light  on  the 
question  of  how  close  we  are  to  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Oen.  Alfred  M. 
Gruenther  seems  to  have  opinions  con- 
trary to  those  expressed  in  the  message 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
that  stresses  the  importance  of  voting 
additonal  billions  for  foreign  aid. 


The  editorial  quotes  from  statements 
made  by  General  Gruenther  before  a 
congressional  committee  and  in  other 
respects  contains  facts  that  the  citizens 
of  our  country  should  know  about  at  this 
time.  Obviously,  there  Is  something 
mysterious  as  well  as  confusing  about 
the  position  that  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  are  taking  in  this  pic- 
ture if  we  are  to  accept  the  views  of 
General  Gruenther.  Pxirthermore,  It 
must  be  evident  to  all  of  us  that  some- 
thing drastic  must  be  done  to  curtail  and 
cut  down  the  tremendous  billions  here- 
tofore appropriated  and  again  sought  to 
be  appropriated  for  foreign  aid  if  we  are 
to  preserve  our  economy  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  I  include  therein  an 
editorial  taken  from  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  entitled  "No  War.  but  No  Let-up 
In  Spending."  and  which  is  as  follows: 

No  Was.  but  No  Lrr-trp  nf  Bmnnta 

Oen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther.  chief  of  staff  to 
General  Elsenhower  in  the  Atlantic  pact 
army,  made  out  a  strange  case  for  continued 
foreign  aid  appropriations,  projected  by  Mr. 
Truman  this  year  at  $7i>0O.0O0.0O0.  Gruen- 
ther said  that  Elsenhower  fully  supported  the 
administration's  mutual  aid  program,  but  he 
refused  to  commit  either  himself  or  his  clilef 
to  the  Truman  figure  or  to  any  other. 

That  was  a  question  of  "pricing,"  said  the 
general,  and  the  Atlantic  pact  command  waa 
imable  to  talk  in  terms  of  cost. 

Having  delivered  himself  to  this  effect.  Gen- 
eral Gruenther  then  stated  that  he  does  not 
believe  the  Russians  will  start  a  war  now  or 
at  any  time.  Asked  when  the  attack  would 
come,  he  said:  "I  don't  think  it  is  ever  going 
to  come.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  subscribe 
to  the  theory  of  the  inevitability  of  war.  1 
don't  think  that  war  is  imminent  now,  and  I 
dont  think  it  is  ever  going  to  come." 

The  contradiction  between  that  position 
and  Gruenther's  plea  in  behalf  of  Slsenhower 
for  continued  large  outlays  in  Kiirope  is  ap- 
parent. The  general  tried  to  bridge  the  gap 
by  saying  that  he  doubted  the  coming  of  war 
if  we  take  the  proper  action.  Apparently 
part  of  the  "proper  action"  is  to  continue  th« 
foreign  spending,  but  the  argument  partook 
Increasingly  of  the  character  of  a  dog  chasing 
his  tall  as  General  Gruenther  reverted  to  his 
previous  statement:  "In  my  mind,  there  Is  no 
question  that  there  Isn't  going  to  be  a  war." 

This  Is  the  best  expert  testimony  avaU- 
able  to  Congress  from  the  military  men  in 
BJiiTope  who  are  charged  with  perfecting  a 
defense  against  a  war  that  they  say  will  never 
come. 

If,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  Joint 
defense  In  Western  Europe,  the  high  com- 
mand foresees  no  war.  what  was  the  purpose 
of  aU  the  frantic  exertions  of  the  last  8 
years,  since  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  signed 
March  18,  1949?  During  this  period  Ameri- 
can divisions  have  been  rushed  to  Europe  and 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  here  and 
abroad  against  a  war  that  is  not  expected  to 
materialize. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  the  contention  of  the 
administration  and  its  military  agents  that 
the  common  defenses  being  erected  are  in- 
siifflcient.  even  though  there  is  to  be  no  war 
and,  consequently,  defenses  are  not  neces- 
sary. 

These  defenses  are  obviously  not  effective, 
after  all  the  spending  of  the  past;  other- 
wise, there  would  not  be  new  demands  for 
fresh  spending.  But  If  the  defenses  that 
have  been  organised  in  the  8  years  since 
the  signing  of  the  pact  and  in  the  period 
of  more  than  a  year  since  Eisenhower  took 
command  are  sufficient  to  support  a  con- 
clusion that  there  is  never  going  to  be  a 
war.   they  are   obviously   adequate  for   tha 


purpose  for  wh;ch  they  were  created. 
fore,  new  spending  is  not  required. 

But.  if  these  forces,  though  adequate  to 
stop  a  war,  are  still  far  short  of  what  they 
ought  to  be.  the  corollary  would  be  that 
they  were  entirely  inadequate  to  stop  a  war 
at  the  time  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  signed 
and  at  the  time  Elsenhower  began  organis- 
ing an  army.  In  March  1M9  ther«  was  no 
Atlantic  Pact  army  at  all.  If  the  Buisians 
meditated  a  war  at  any  time,  would  not  that 
hare  been  a  more  favorable  time  than  now. 
after  much  energy  has  been  expended  to 
buUd  up  an  army,  inadequate  as  it  may  be. 
but  still  adequate  to  prevent  a  war? 

Unless  the  Russians  are  less  designing  than 
they  usually  appear  to  be,  the  answer  would 
have  to  be  that  if  they  intended  to  attack 
at  all  they  would  have  attacked  befora  tba 
Elsenhower  build-up  began.  But  they  did 
not  attack,  so  the  conclusion  would  seem 
to  be  that  they  had  no  Intention  of  attack- 
ing then  or  at  any  time,  in  which  event 
the  only  possible  stmimation  Is  that  neither 
the  Atlantic  Pact  nor  any  of  Trumanii  for- 
eign spending  was  necessary. 

Yet,  despite  this,  and  despite  Gruenther^ 
assertion  that  there  would  never  be  a  war. 
Secretary  of  SUte  Acheson  wm  unwUUng  to 
■ay  in  his  testimony  before  congrcMlonal 
committees  when,  if  ever,  the  foreign  spend- 
ing could  be  stopped.  He  was  asked  tf 
he  had  not  originally  testified  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  •M.OOO.OOO.OOO  to  •37.000,000,- 
000  over  a  period  of  3  years  would  sufBca. 
He  admitted  he  had.  but  now  argued  tliat 
he  could  not  set  a  terminal  date  because 
nobody  can  read  Soviet  intenttoxu. 

From  all  of  this  it  may  be  surmised  that 
tf  Russia  did  not  exist  it  would  be  neesasary 
for  Truman  and  Acheson  to  invent  her. 
The  MuBcovitsss  are  the  most  convenient 
pretext  that  could  ever  be  devised  for  con- 
tinuing the  Fair  Deal  spending,  keeping  the 
inflation  going,  and  thus  matnt^inim  xh» 
appearance  of  prosperity. 
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Textile  DcfeMc  Coatracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSAi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday.  March  31.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRo.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Sesmiour  E.  Harris, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  New 
England  Textile  Industry,  appointed  by 
conference  of  New  England  Governors, 
at  hearings  before  the  defense  mobiliza- 
tion hearing  panel  on  defense  contracts 
on  textiles  before  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Surplus  Manpower  Committee  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization : 
SiTMMAKT  or  Stattmewt  bt  SxTMotr*  E.  Hai- 
■is,  Chaixman  or  thx  CoMmrrxx  om  trs 
Nkw  Ei«oi.A>n>  TrartLB  Inbttstbt.  Apponmni 
BT  CONrxBENcx  or   Nrw   Enolsnd   Oovxa- 
Hoaa,  ON  Dcmrsa  Contbactb  in  TcxTZLia, 
Bxroax   HsatOfo   Committkx   or  Scanot 
Manpowxb  CouMrrrxx 

The  case  made  by  souttiem  leaders  against 
diverting  textile  defense  contracts  to  areas 
with  siui)lus  labor  rests  largely  on  the  the- 
ory that  New  England's  textile  industry  con- 
tinues to  lose  ground  because  of  inefficient 
management  and  lack  of  modern  equip- 
ment. Why  interfere  with  these  competi- 
tive forces? 

In  this  statement  we  show  that  whatever 
the   shortcomings    of    management    in   the 


twenties  and  thirUes.  there  is  little  evldance 
of  this  at  present.  In  fact  with  cuRvnt 
cost  dlfferentisls.  New  England  textile  man- 
agement has  to  be  much  better  than  tooth- 
•rn  management  to  survive. 

Mor  la  the  charga  of  tha  tise  at  an- 
cient equlpoient  in  New  England  support- 
abie.  On  the  basis  of  a  survey  ot  ortlecB  at 
textUa  manufacturera.  Mr.  Oook.  at  tha  Rhode 
Island  Textile  Mantifacturen  Aaodatkm. 
found  that  New  England  manufacturers  in 
the  postwar  had  spent  more  reUUvely  to  op- 
cratkxu  than  the  NaUon.  And  the  1947  cen- 
sus revealad  a  difference  of  but  4  percent  in 
expenditures  on  equipment  per  worker  be- 
tween New  England  and  the  South.  In  view 
of  the  relaUve  growth  of  the  textile  indus- 
try in  the  two  regions,  theee  figures  point 
to  more  modernisation  In  Maw  wwifi^nfl  than 
In  the  South. 

Even  leas  convincing  Is  s  second  arguaoant 
used  hy   southern    Congressmen    and    busi- 
nessmen.   Their  point  is  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  a  free  market  economy 
to  pay  more  than  the  lowest  bid  for  textiles 
The  assumption  is  thst  the  advance  of  the 
.fiouth  has  been  the  result  OMrely  ot  fiee- 
market   forces.    Nothing   could   be   further 
from  the  truth.    The  South's  share  o(  VM- 
•ral  outlays  Is  about  twlcs  that  of  Haw 
England's,  and  in  part  these  outlays  have 
strengthened  har  eompetiUve  poeiUon. 
_  Otir  support  of  preferential  treatment  for 
rcflans   and   market  areas   suffering  from 
much  unemployment  rests  in  i>art  upon  the 
ImmoblUty  of   workers  In   northern   textUe 
towns  and  the  inadequacy  of  alternative  em- 
ployments in  the  North  as  against  the  South, 
upon  the  rssultant  savings  in  unemployment 
eoinpensatlon  and  assistance  and  the  higher 
naUonal    incomes    assocUted    with    putting 
the  unemployed   to  work;   up<m  the  msdn- 
tenance  of  sklUs  and  use  of  excess  capacity; 
Upon  the  need  ot  saving  flrms  and  jriants  in 
Mew  England  which  are  Injttred  by  coat  dif- 
ferentials   much    out   of    line    with    recent 
trends,  and  we  believe  that  will  be  radocad 
substantiaUy  over  the  years. 

We  propoee  thst  the  Federal  Government 
divert  more  orders  into  New  England.  We 
sxiggest  that  the  Oovemment  pay  higher 
Brioes  Btifflelently  to  provide  orders  in  New 
fcngland  equal  to  S  percent  of  total  private 
sales  or  roughly  equal  to  60  percent  Of  Fed- 
eral proctnvmsBt  anticipsted  for  1932.  A 
gain  for  Mew  England  of  3^  percent  (her 
abare  oo  basis  of  capacity  should  be  7^^ 
percent)  would  correspond  to  a  loss  for  the 
South  of  but  1  percent.  The  proctirement 
oOoers  should  be  instructed,  however,  not 
to  pay  more  than  a  designated  percentage 
above  the  minimum  bids,  the  percenUge  to 
vary  with  the  amount  at  unemployment  and 
other  factora. 
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I  understand  the  objective  of  these  hear- 
Ingi  to  be  to  determine: 

1.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  labor  sur- 
plus in  the  textile  industry.  Including  the 
avaUabUlty  of  skills  necessary  to  the  fulfUl- 
ment  of  Oovemment  contracts  and  pur- 
chases, and  the  need  for  preserving  these 
aklUs  in  the  public  interest. 

a.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  facmties 
In  the  textile  industry.  Including  their  suiU- 
btllty  and  availabiUty  for  the  fulfUlment 
of  Oovemment  contracts  and  purchaees.  and 
the  nssd  for  maintaining  these  faculties  in 
the  pubUo  Interest. 

3.  Whether  it  is  in  the  pubUc  interest 
that  Inaofac  as  it  affects  the  textile  indus- 
try, defense  manpower  policy  No.  4  should 
be  applied  to  the  textile  industry  as  a  wliole 
In  order  to  achieve  a  greater  utUlBsOon  of 
the  manpower  skills  and  faclllUea  of  the 
entire  industry  than  is  cuirenUy  the 


4.  Appr  ops  lata  mthoda  of  applying  tha 
policy  to  the  textile  Industry  In  tha  event 
an  afflmtatlva  fiTwwiij  i^  made  under  para- 
graph S  above. 

Economks  ooniitUmt  in  th%  South  and  New 
Kngland 
Vot  many  years,  the  South  has  been  ad- 
▼UM^lng  vary  rapidly  on  the  economic  front. 
In  ao  yean  since  ISag.  tha  per  capiu  income 
Increased  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  much 
as  Mew  England's.  In  the  30  years  the  popu- 
lation inrrssss  in  the  Southeast  has  been 
24.4  percent  as  compared  to  14.1  percent  In 
Mew  England.  In  textUaa.  the  Increase  of 
production  workers  in  the  Southeast  was  llfl 
percent  of  the  national — ^New  Snglaxul  and 
the  Middle  East  reduced  their  output.  The 
explanation  of  the  remarkable  general  ad- 
vances of  the  Southeast  is  largely  Indua- 
trlallzatlon  and  the  Improved  status  of  ag- 
riculture, and  there  are  many  good  reasons 
for  the  South  advancing  rapidly  on  the  in- 
dustrial front  The  entire  Nation  stands  to 
gain  from  the  Improved  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  South. 

aomth'*  proffreas  not  merely  the  nrult  of 
/ree -market  force* 

But  the  advance  Is  not  entirely  to  be 
ascribed  to  underlying  advantages.  The 
South  has  especially  been  favored  by  Fed- 
eral help;  development  of  her  reaources. 
Federal  agricultural  policies,  subsidies  of 
all  kinds  Inclusive  of  research  and  power, 
heavy  outlays  for  mUltary  installations  and 
defense  contracts,  and  so  forth.  We  are  not 
quesuoning  theee  ouUays  on  behalf  of  the 
South. 

But  we  are  stressing  the  point  that  the 
South  has  not  merely  pulled  Iteelf  out  of  the 
quagmire  of  a  backward  agricultural  econ- 
omy. It  u  not  exactly  consUtent  for  south- 
em  Congressmen,  one  after  another,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production  (Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  Progress  Report  No.  18.  February 
6,  1952).  and  Insist  upon  the  determination 
of  economic  policy  purely  on  market  prin- 
ciples. Tbetr  emergence  as  a  great  economic 
area  was  not  merely  a  vindication  of  the 
tree-market  forces. 

This  committee,  incidentally,  consisting  oi 
10  members,  includes  a  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  from  the  South.  6  of  its  10  mem- 
bers from  Southern  States,  and  at  the  hear- 
ings of  February  6.  1952.  25  additional  south- 
em  Congressmen  appeared  and  only  l  New 
England  Congressman.  (The  press  had  re- 
ported that  unless  the  nUlng  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  which  allowed  the  granting  of 
contracts  In  areas  with  surplus  manpower  at 
prices  above  the  lowest  bid  were  rescinded, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator  Mat- 
•ahk.  Of  South  Carolina,  would  oppose  the 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
As  chairman  of  the  Ranking  and  Currency 
Conunlttee  he  could  greatly  Influence  *^^ 
legislation.) 

New  England's  decline  in  textUes:  New 
England  is  vitally  Interested  in  the  survival 
of  lU  textile  Industry.  In  the  twenties  and 
thirties,  inefficiency  of  management  was  cer- 
tainly part  of  the  explanation  of  the  losses 
Of  the  industry.  And  there  are  still  undoubt- 
edly InelBclent  managers  in  New  England. 
But,  In  general,  the  presumption  is  that  tex- 
tUe management  today  is  at  least  as  efficient 
in  New  England  as  In  the  South.  It  is  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  same  management. 

The  Mew  England  textile  industry,  insofar 
as  it  has  survived,  has  had  to  have  able  man- 
agement in  the  last  10  years  in  order  (1>  to 
pay  higher  wage  rates,  estimated  at  close 
to  25  percent  differentially  by  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  on  the 
basis  of  official  flgurss  for  1950  and  an- 
nounced changes  since;  (2)  carry  on  with 
lower  workloads,  though  differences  are  dif- 
ficult to  meastire;  (8)  pay  two  to  three  tlraea 
as  much  for  power;   (4)  twice  as  much  for 


aodsJ  saeurlty.  (5)  face  the  oompetltioa  of 
textUe  flrau  in  the  South  which  are  favored 
by  a  tax  aystem  and  subaldies  especlaUy  dl- 
reetsd  toward  attracting  and  hf>M«ng  textile 
firms,  and  which  reveal  an  attitude  toward 
trade-onkmlsm  which  Is  less  than  hoepltabte. 
No.  it  is  not  prlmarUy  a  matter  of  relaUve 
effictenciea.  Again  and  again  oxu  committee 
has  been  told,  and  by  technical  men  who  are 
well  Informed  on  conditions  In  both  the 
North  and  the  South  and  with  no  ax  to 
grind,  that  there  are  as  many  relatively  an- 
cient plants  handicapped  by  old  equipment 
to  the  South  as  in  the  North— much  of  the 
equipment  was  imparted  from  defunct  New 
England  plants.  The  modem  plants  of 
Hathaway.  Berkshire  Spinning.  Uxbrldge- 
Bschman.  and  Bates  Manufacturing,  for  ex- 
ample, win  match  the  best  plants  in  the 
Bouth.  Hence  it  Is  difficult  for  us  to  support 
the  statement  of  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production. 
Congressman  Bbown  of  Georgia. 

"The  textile  industry  of  the  South  has 
btHIt  and  maintatoed  modem  plants,  our 
workers  are  productive,  and  the  Industry  has 
flourished.  This  has  not  been  the  case  In 
some  other  areas  where  abaentee  ownership 
is  rampant  and  inefficiency  and  decay  of  the 
factories  has  depressed  the  Industry  sen- 
ously  •  •  •"  (lbl<L,  p.  890).  Incidentid- 
ly.  where  Is  the  abeentee  ownership  prima. 
«iiy» 

Pair  competition  Is  the  test:  Mew  England 
Is  prepared  to  abandon  its  textUe  industry 
If  the  South  can  produce  textUes  more  cheap- 
ly on  lu  own.  But  we  must  not  leave  out 
ot  account  special  favors  to  the  South,  stand- 
ards of  woit  which  are  often  far  below  na- 
tional standards  and  the  steady  drain  at 
cash  from  other  areas  which  has  strength- 
ened the  South.  In  1  year.  New  England  lost 
•1.000,000,000  on  Treasury  account,  or  about 
7  percent  of  its  Income.  Much  of  these  funds 
have  gravitated  to  the  South. 

That  the  South  has  not  depended  merely 
on  the  free  market  for  its  rise  is  suggested 
by  the  foUowing  figures: 

inoome  mnd  groat  wages  and  salaries  received 

from  Federal  Government 

[Percent  of  total,  1049] 

United   States 4.8 

New  England — .— 3.7 

Southeast . 7. 3 

Southwest rr-i-_rrr_.  g.  a 

Source:  U.  8.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Regional  Trends  in  the  United  States  Econo- 
my. 1961.  p.   12. 

From  1029  to  1940,  the  percentage  of  Pod- 
eral  Government  Income  to  wages  and  sal- 
aries and  net  income  of  farm  proprleton 
was  as  follows: 

United  States: 

1029 2  29 

1040 5.  47 

Percent  rise . .__ _«_.___     1S9 

Southeast: 

1929 8  18 

1949 8  19 

Percent  rise 262 

Observe  that  the  South's  relative  gain  in 
the  proportion  of  Fedwal  income  was  twice 
that  for  the  country. 

Moreover,  the  South  especially  has  profited 
from  the  large  relative  gains  in  per  capita 
Income  in  agriculture.  From  1029  to  1940. 
per  capita  increase  in  earnings  per  person 
engaged  full  time  was  roughly  100  percent; 
but  for  farming  the  rise  was  almost  200  per- 
cent. With  sgrlcultural  income  In  the  South 
17.70  percent  of  Its  total  income  In  1048 
(10.62  for  the  Nation),  this  was  bound  to 
favor  the  South  especlaUy  and  increase  costs 
for  the  nonagricultural  areas.  Federal  policy 
eontributed  toward  these  results. 

m  e<mnectlon  with  preferential  treatment, 
we  would  like  to  know  why  permiu  are  is- 
sued for  the  construction  of  textile  mlUa 
to  the  South  when  national  czjMdty  la  es- 
eeaatve  and  materials  are  In  short 
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We  would  also  like  to  know  why  southern 
municipalities  are  allowed  to  issue  securl- 
ties  for  the  construction  of  textile  mllla 
when  the  voluntary -restraint  credit  program 
speclflcally  ezclud>8  approval  oX  Issues  for 
construction  of  plants  when  existing  capacity 
can  provide  required  output. 

Tfi€    issue    of    preferential    treatment    on 
Government  orders 

Defense  manpower  policy  No.  4:  On  the 
basis  of  a  ruling  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  on 
February  7,  1952,  announced  defense  man- 
power policy  No.  4.  imder  which  Ck>vernment 
purchasing  agents  may  buy  for  defense  at 
prices  above  minimum  bids.  At  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production,  Mr.  Flemmlng,  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  ODM,  said  that  the  upper 
limits  might  be  irom  6  to  15  percent  of  the 
minimum  bid  depending  on  circumstances. 

Theory  of  higher  prices  or  other  preferen- 
tial treatment:  The  theory  behind  this 
directive  was  that  an  area  with  a  surplus 
of  manpower  and  plant  capacity  should  be 
favored  over  an  area  with  shortages  because 
In  this  manner  the  maximum  use  would 
be  made  of  hxmian  and  nonhiiman  resources. 
Kot  only  would  skills  thus  be  preserved  but 
any  additional  costs  to  (Jovernment  would  be 
xaan  than  recouped  In  the  ensuing  savings 
on  imemployment  compensation  and  assist- 
ance, the  higher  national  Income,  and  the 
speeding  up  of  the  mobilization. 

MobUlty:  It  is  not  the  theory  behind 
measures  of  this  kind  that  they  will  save  the 
New  England  textile  industry.  Far  from  It. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  New  Kngland 
must  meet  southern  competition  on  a  coat 
baats:  Costs  must  fall  In  New  England  or 
rise  In  the  South. 

But  when  an  area  has  serious  transitional 
problems  and  when  a  stimulant  may  ease  the 
transition  and  also  contribute  toward  the 
solution  of  national  problems,  there  Is  every 
reason  for  using  the  stimulant. 

In  1951,  it  was  estimated  that  the  Federal 
Government  pvirchased  about  10  percent  of 
the  cotton  textiles  produced.  The  propor- 
tion of  woolens  and  worsteds  was  larger.. 
Tbiu  In  March  1951,  Oovemment  orders 
amounted  to  11-12  percent  of  total  output: 
In  June  1961,  29  percent:  In  September  1951. 
47  percent;  in  December  1951.  35  percent;  and 
tor  the  year  1951,  31  percent.  (Survey  of 
Current  Business,  March  1952,  pp.  5-40.) 

What  is  the  total  effect  of  the  application 
of  directive  No.  4  likely  to  be?  Purchases  of 
textiles  in  1952  are  not  likely  to  be  so  large 
as  In  1961.  Besides,  to  some  extent,  the  pur- 
chasing agents  have  little  discretion;  the 
fabrics  may  be  produced  excliisively  In  the 
South  or  North,  or  the  available  facilities 
for  prompt  delivery  may  be  In  one  region  or 
the  other,  or  differences  In  costs  may  be  so 
large  as  to  exclude  preferential  treatment  of 
a  region.  It  has  been  claimed  in  New  Kng- 
land that  southern  manufacturers  have 
adroitly  Influenced  the  defense  agencies  In 
the  kinds  of  fabrics  used,  with  a  view  toward 
using  a  greater  proportion  of  the  fabrics 
manufactured  exclusively  in  the  South.  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  there  is  a 
basis  of  support  for  this  contention. 

An  Informed  guess  might  point  to  defense 
agencies  purchasing  10  percent  of  the  total 
output  of  the  industry  in  1952.  This  is  a 
high  estimate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
military  is  responsible  for  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  population  and  in  view  of  an- 
ticipated buying  In  1951.  (Cotton  and  rayon 
account  for  a  much  larger  percent  of  em- 
ployment and  value  added  than  woolen  and 
worsted.)  Note  that  New  England  produces 
about  one  quarter  of  total  output  in  textiles. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  directive  No.  4  could  result  In  a 
gain  of  defense  contracts  of  even  2>^  percent 
of  total  output  should  New  England  be 
tavored.  or  say  by  100  percent  of  the  share 
accruing  to  New  England  on  the  basis  of 


Its  proportion  of  total  output  (Actually 
New  England  seems  to  have  been  receiving 
less  than  Its  share  on  the  basis  of  relative 
output,  although  the  available  figures  are 
not  adequate  to  prove  this  point.) 

When  allowance  is  made  for  the  concen- 
tration on  noncompetlng  fabrics  In  both 
regions,  for  differentials  on  prices  bid  often 
exceeding  allowable  excesses  in  bids  for  New 
England  and  other  factors,  the  2\^  percent 
gain  for  New  England  relative  to  New  Eng- 
land's total  output  seems  like  an  optimistic 
estimate  of  potential  gains  under  dlrectlTS 
No.  4. 

South's  losses  would  be  relatively  small 
compared  to  New  England's  gains:  It  Is  our 
position  that  a  gain  of  these  proportions  for 
New  England  would  do  little  damage  to  the 
South  and  yet  give  many  firms  in  New  Eng- 
land an  opportunity  to  survive  and  thus 
maintain  employment.  In  general.  New 
England  firms  have  operated  on  lower  profit 
margins  than  those  in  the  South.  A  214 
percent  gain  in  textile  employment  for  New 
England  would  correspond  to  a  loss  of  about 
1  percent  for  the  South,  and  In  over-all  em- 
ployment, the  effects  would  be  much  less  in 
the  South  since  her  emplo3nnent  Is  four 
times  that  of  New  England  (and  her  manu- 
facturing employment  twice  that  of  New 
England ) . 

In  view  of  the  much  more  rapid  economic 
gains  in  the  South.  In  view  of  the  dispro« 
portionate  gains  in  military  outlays,  new  con- 
struction and  defense  contracts  generally  In 
the  South,  some  easing  of  the  pressure  on 
labor  and  other  scarce  factors  would  facili- 
tate the  carrying  through  of  war  contracts 
In  the  South.  Any  labor  released  In  tex- 
tiles could  much  more  easily  find  opportuni- 
ties for  work  in  defense  industries  in  the 
South  than  in  New  England. 

In  fact,  it  might  be  argued  that  a  slow- 
ing up  of  the  gains  in  textiles  in  the  South 
would  In  the  long  run  be  beneficial  for  the 
South.  It  would  be  preferable  for  the  South 
to  gain  other  industries  more  than  textiles, 
for  soon  the  South  will  face  some  of  the 
same  problems  of  outside  competition  that 
New  England  has  faced.  Textile  mill  prod- 
ucts accounted  for  only  20.9  percent  of  pro- 
duction 'worker  employment  in  New  Kng- 
land In  1947.  and  for  31.4  percent  In  the 
Southeast. 

Where  is  the  surplus  manpower?  South- 
em  Congressmen  have  claimed  that  the  un- 
employment problem  Is  also  serious  In  the 
South.  But  note  that  the  Defense  Man- 
power Administration  has  certified  (Feb- 
ruary 21,  1952)  18  major  areas  as  siirplus 
areas.  Of  these,  5  are  in  New  England,  all 
textile  centers.  Only  one,  Aahevllle.  N.  C, 
Is  in  the  Southeast.  (A  large  New  Kngland 
manufacturer  within  the  last  year  ruled 
out  Asheville  as  a  site  for  his  proposed  plant 
on  grounds  that  the  labor  market  there  was 
tight.)  New  England,  with  6  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population,  had  28  percent  of  the 
areas  with  siirplus  labor,  and  tbe  Southeast 
with  21  percent  of  the  population,  had  but  6 
percent  of  the  areas  with  surplus  labor.  The 
proportion  of  siirplus  labor  areas  to  per- 
centage of  population  was  15  times  as  high 
In  New  England  as  in  the  Southeast. 

No:  the  many  complaints  of  heavy  uneih- 
ployment  in  the  South  are  not  supported 
by  figures.  In  addition  to  the  relatively 
large  number  of  stirplus  labor  areas  (defined 
aa  experiencing  0  percent  <»  more  of  unem- 
ployment or  3  percent  of  unemployment 
claims),  the  following  figures  are  of  some 
Interest.  They  clearly  show  the  recent  de- 
clines of  unemployment  in  New  England 
textile  towns,  the  large  numbers  requiring 
unemployment  benefits  in  the  greater  Inci- 
dence of  this  unemployment  m  New  Eng- 
land than  In  the  South. 

1.  Comparative  employment  and  man- 
hour  data  toe  northern  cotton  and  rayon 
mlUs  reporting  to  the  National  Association 
of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  January  1951  to 
February  1952: 


Seduction  in  number  of  production  work- 
ers, 18.394;  percent  change,  -aflj;  percent 
change  man-hours.  —35.1. 

Source:  National  Association  ot  Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

8.  Sixty-seven  northern  cotton-rayon 
mills  actually  employing  41.277  production 
workers,  week  ending  February  9,  1952:  18.8 
percent  working  3  days  or  less;  30  percent 
working  4  days  or  leas. 

3.  Textile  mills  employment: 
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I  Alabains,  Oconda,  Nortb  CoroHoa.  South  CaroUna. 
Tenoeaaee.  Vtrginia. 

Sooros:  Bartaa  al  Labor  SuUstlci,  Departaat  tf 
Labor. 

4.  Unemployment  Insurance  claims  trend 
tn  key  textile  areas  in  Massachusetts.  Jan- 
uary 1951  and  January  1962: 
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6.  Estimated  unemployment  In  ksy  %'n\*\t 
areas  In  MaasachusetU: 
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6.  Percentage    change    In    unemployment 
claims.  January  1951  to  January  1952: 
Maine: 

Auburn,   Lewlston _« 

Biddeford.    Saco. 
New  Hampshire; 

Msnchester ^ ... 

Nashua    .,-_-« 

Rhode  Island  textile  industry 

Rhode  Island,  percentage  unem- 
ployment to  labor  force,  January 
1W2 1       _9.  « 

The  Issue  of  mobility:  One  of  the  striking 
phenomena  of  textile  towns  in  the  North  U 
the  lack  of  mobility  of  workers.  The  12,000 
unemployed  in  Lawrence  tend  to  remain 
stranded  there.  They  do  not  move.  This 
lack  of  movement  attracted  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Galenson  In  his  study  of  unemployment 
compensation  in  Massachusetts.  Ultimate- 
ly, of  com-se.  the  younger  workers  will  leave, 
but  not  many  of  those  over  40  to  46.  What- 
ever the  explanation,  unemployment  In  New 
England  textile  towns  is  a  serious  matter. 

In  the  South  the  sltuaUon  U  different. 
The  textile  workers  are  not  concentrated  in 
the  South  In  large  Industrial  towns  to  tbm 
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•stent  that  they  are  In  New  England, 
ptoyment  opportunlttas  are  Increastng  rap- 
idly. Shonld  any  worleis  be  confronted 
with  unemployment,  they  have  a  much 
greater  opportunity  to  find  employment  In 
expanding  Industrtas,  and  nany  of  them  as- 
sociated directly  with  Federal  spending,  or  at 
the  very  least,  tbey  drift  back  to  tbclr  farma 
temporarily  where  many  of  them  already 
live.  In  fact,  some  preferential  treatment 
at  an  oMsr  area  In  def  enss  eootraets  may  be 
one  condltloD  for  the  South  prodadne  the 
goods  within  the  time  llmtt  set  for  the  mUl- 
tary  effort. 

Oar  analysts  also  suggests  why  the  net  sf- 
fects  of  praferentlal  treatment  Is  likely  to 
be  a  nee  of  national  Inooase.  Demand  Is 
shifted  rram  areas  with  aaeess  of  demand 
and  shortage  of  factors  ot  prodxictton  to 
areas  where  the  result  at  additional  buying 
Is  more  output,  not  merely  higher  costs  and 
prices. 

The  msnnsr  of  preferential  treatment: 
One  appraaoh  is  an  opportunity  for  surplus 
areas  to  isMPsMti  thel-  bids  when  their 
b4ds  are  higher  than  competitors  In  non-sur- 
plus-labor areas.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  this 
proposal  would  be  helpful  but  not  sufllctent. 

A  seeood  approach  Is  to  purchase  In  hlgher- 
prtaai  Markets  when  the  hlgh-prloed  offers 
oome  from  areas  with  high  unemployment. 
ThU  seems  to  the  writer  the  most  practical 
and  helpful  method.  Obviously,  the  author- 
ities would  have  to  fix  a  celling  on  the  dif- 
ferential above  the  mtatmum  price  that 
aould  be  acceptable;  and  obviously  this  dif- 
ferential might  be  a  sliding  one.  related  to 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  each 
market  area  to  the  numbers  on  the  labor 
market.  Other  eonatderattons  might  be  the 
duration  of  the  unemployment  (and  related, 
thr  extent  of  exhaustion  of  unemployment 
benefits  >,  the  avaUablllty  of  faculties  for 
producing  the  required  eoods.  the  alternative 
employment  to  be  found  nearby.  Procure- 
ment officers,  sensitive  to  charges  of  fsvor- 
Itism.  would  have  to  be  carefully  schooled  In 
the  reqiilred  procedure. 

Finally,  the  procurement  agencies  might 
assign  quotas  to  each  region  and  State.  I  am 
fearful  that  this  method  would  raise  diffi- 
cult problems  ot  allocatlaos  of  contracts. 
Bhould  the  quotas  be  eetabltahed  for  all  tex- 
tiles? For  each  eontraet?  On  the  baaU  of 
present  faculties?  By  regkms  or  Statss,  or 
labor-market  areas?  One  of  the  greatest 
problems  woiild  be  a  reduction  In  the  degree 
of  competition.  Is  It  not  preferable  to  re- 
tain eompetltlon  of  price  bkls  rather  than  to 
allocate  purchases  and  then  accept  the  cor- 
raapondtog  price  bids? 

For  a  summary  of  our  position,  compare 
the  opening  statement  oo  pages  1  and  SL 


Olid-Agt  tmi  RctvemcBt  Bcaeits 

EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 

or 

HON.  TOBY  MORRIS 

or  oKJLAUoaca 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPBBBSNTA'nVBS 

Monday.  March  U,  If 52 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricou  I  wish  to  state  that  last  Thurs- 
day. March  27.  Congressman  Jaios  E. 
Va:i  Zahpt,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  Intro- 
duced resolutions  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  old-age  and  re- 
tirement benefits.  The  12-man  com- 
mission would  be  required  to  file  a  report 
and  recommendations  with  Congress  by 
early  1954. 


In  a  Joint  statement,  we  saM: 
In  falmem  to  the  elderly  and  retired  peo- 
ple in  the  country,  there  should  be  such  a 
study  In  order  to  bring  about  better  coordi- 
nation among  the  various  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  pension  and  retirement 
plans.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  commission 
we  propoee  would  lay  the  ground  work  for 
a  much  more  sensible  system  of  benefits. 
The  commission  would  also  be  expected  to 
recommend  whatever  changes  should  be 
made  in  Federal  law  regarding  consolidation 
of  all  sfKtstIng  Federal  plans. 

Congressman  Van  Zanbt  made  a  clear 
and  full  statement  in  this  regsuxl  which 
appears  on  pages  A19<N>-A1961  In  the 
^pendix  of  the  Conorbssiohal  Rccobo. 
We  shall  truly  appreciate  your  reading 
and  giving  it  careful  consideration  at 
your  earliest  convenience.  We  tn^y 
believe  that  this  procedure  may  be  very 
effective  in  establishing  a  feasible,  work- 
able, and  just  system  concerning  old-age 
and  retirement  benefits. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  aoJLNOXs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1952 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  .  I 
include  herewith  an  article  entitled 
"Let's  Get  That  Poot-and -Mouth  Lab" 
which  I  have  taken  from  the  April  1952 
tasne  of  the  Wasm  Journal: 
Lrr's  Orr  That  Foot-akd-Mooth  Lab — Sua- 

BOnWOCD  ST  A  WOKLO   AUCAMAC  WrTB  FOOT- 
AND-llOUTH  DiSXASK,  WCXZ  SnTING  LOU  A 

Dbt  Hatbtacx  Nxrr  to  a  Bcxmimg  Baim 

Livestock  farmers — and  everybody  who 
eats  meat  and  drinks  milk — are  sitting  on  a 
volcano  that  could  blow  aky-high.  The 
<;^nt>/ii»n  outbreak  might  set  it  off. 

But  this  new  threat  to  the  north  Is  only 
part  ot  the  danger.  And  maybe  the  least 
part. 

Tou  haven't  been  hearing  so  much  about 
other  anglea.  but  here  they  are: 

A  new  strain  of  the  disease — which  popped 
up  from  nowhere — is  sweeping  Western  Eu- 
rope like  a  prairie  fire.  And  no  vaccine  In 
the  world  wlU  hold  it.  Europeans  are  work- 
ing feverishly  to  get  a  vaccine  that  will 
bold— haven't  got  it.  at  the  lajt  report. 

Tliree  new  types  of  foot-and-rioutb  have 
been  found  in  South  Africa  ncently.  No 
vaccine  now  exists  that  can  protect  against 
them,  either.  Other  types  could  spring  tip 
anywhere,  any  time. 

An  outbreak  in  Mexico  last  Augtut  shows 
that  after  spending  6  years  and  $123,000,000 
we  still  haven*t  wiped  out  the  threat  Just 
south  of  us. 

A  traveler  could  taring  In  any  of  these  new 
strains  any  day,  accidentally  and  Innocently. 
Or.  a  ruthless  enemy  could  walk  right  past 
our  customs  officers  with  the  virus  in  a  bot- 
tle labeled  "perfume" — and  could  turn  It 
loose  in  our  stockyards,  or  at  our  fairs.  It 
could  spread  from  coast  to  coast  before  we 
knew  what  had  happened. 

Any  would-be  enemy  already  reallaes  this 
perfectly  welL    But  do  you? 

Why  are  we  sitting  here  without  protec- 
tion? Are  we  waiting  for  an  outbreak  smack 
in  the  middle  of  the  Chicago  Stockyards? 
What  does  it  take  to  get  protection,  and  why 
aren't  we  getting  ItT 


The  most  Important  thing  we  can  do  la 
to  establish  a  virus  laboratory  where  we  can 
develop  better  and  cheaper  vaodnes.  end 
make  them  In  great  quantities  If  we  need  to. 
We  need  to  study  the  virus  Itself  and  to 
find  out  how  It  spreads;  bow  long  it  will  live 
In  bams.  In  manure.  In  beading.  In  meat; 
and  how  to  kin  It. 

All  this  would  help  us  fight  other  virtues, 
too — ^for  which  no  cures  exist  today — both 
In  animals  and  humans.  Tlie  discoveries 
wouldn't  be  limited  to  foot-and-mouth  dl- 


Such  a  laboratory  woold  cost  perttaps  $25,- 
000,000— a  fifth  of  what  weTe  already  spent 
In  Mexico,  and  peanuts  compared  with  the 
HOO.000,000  that  farmers  would  loee  each 
year  If  foot-and-mouth  got  established  here. 

WK'VX    OOT    THS   THBAT 

Then  why  havent  we  got  the  laboratory? 
WeU,  that's  something  F^um  Journal  suggests 
thsit  you  aak  your  Oongreeamen  and  Sen- 
ators—and ask  now.  Individually  and  in 
groups.  Next  year's  budget  is  being  made 
up  right  now.  It's  going  to  take  2  to  S  years 
to  build  the  lab  after  we  get  the  money. 
We  cant  twiddle  our  thmnba  a  moment 
longer. 

ActuaUy  we've  got— and  hare  had— every- 
thing that's  needed  except  an  appropriatloQ 
by  Congress. 

Take  another  look  at  that  map  on  the  op- 
posite page.  See  how  75  percent  of  the 
world  Is  ablaze  with  the  disease.  WeTe 
surrounded  by  It — east,  west,  south,  and  now 
north.  We're  Uke  a  Orj  haystack  standing 
next  to  a  burning  bam — several  burning 
bams. 

Our  livestock  indtistry  is  tailor-made  for 
spreading  foot-and-mouth.  No  other  coun- 
try ships  livestock  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other  as  we  do;  feeder  cattle  and  sheep 
from  the  range  to  the  Com  Belt,  dairy  cattle 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
breeding  stock  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Every  day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals 
flow  to  and  from  stockyards.  In  and  otit  of 
sales  bams. 

Oiu-  livestock  Industry  is  built  on  this  kind 
of  rapid  movement.  Foot-and-mouth  disease 
would  cripple  that.  Farmers  In  Infected 
areas  would  be  cut  off  from  markets  by  quar- 
antines. Livestock  values  would  fall;  many 
farm  Investments  would  be  vrtped  out. 

In  severe  cases  of  foot-and-mouth,  fat 
hogs  shrink  to  skeletons.  They  have  to  walk 
on  their  knees  for  weeks  because  their  hoofs 
are  gone.  Fat  steers  lose  900  to  500  pounds, 
and  are  barely  able  to  walk;  some  cant. 
MUk  cows  dry  up  and  stay  Oey  until  they 
freshen. 

livestock  with  sore  feet  cant  travel  our 
ranges  looking  for  grass.  Animals  with 
peeled,  tender  tongues  cant  eat  dry  hay  or 
hard  grain. 

Slaughterltig  all  animals  In  Infected  zones 
to  the  only  method  that  has  ever  success- 
fnlly  stopped  foot-and-mouth.  But  this  la 
frightfully  expensive  In  big  outbreaks.  We'd 
better  be  ready  to  vaccinate,  or  find  other 
ways  of  stopping  this  disease. 

WK'VX   SOT   TBB   LAW 

We  dont  have  to  start  from  acratcfa. 
There's  already  a  law  on  the  books  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  build 
this  laboratory.  It  was  passed  on  April  34. 
1948,  at  the  height  of  the  outbreak  in  Mex- 
ico. As  we  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand. 
we  relaxed;  the  money  was  never  appro- 
priated. 

Congress  did  decide  one  thing  definitely: 
that  the  laboratory  was  to  be  In  this  country. 
Just  off  our  shores.  There  are  soimd  reasons 
for  that,  instead  of  having  In  it  Mexico,  or 
spending  the  money  in  European  labora- 
tories. 

We  need  the  lab  most  In  case  of  srar.  Tet 
within  the  past  10  years,  8  out  of  10  of  the 
European  labs  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  our  enemies.    We  want  the  lab  where  we 
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can  control  It.  peace  or  war.  auid  be  aide  to 
on  It  to  ttaOj  other  dteeaaee  when  we  bave 
licked  (oot-and-moutb. 


ws'VBOor 


ruM 


At  the  reqrieet  of  Congress,  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Indiistry  drew  up  plans  for  the 
laboratory  back  In  1SM8.  Before  they  fin- 
ished, the  Btireau  scientists  had  studied 
the  good  and  bad  points  of  other  virus  re- 
search centers  all  over  the  world. 

Every  known  precaution  Is  In  those  plans. 
This  would  be  the  safest  laboratory  In  the 
world— eafer  than  the  wartime  secret  labora- 
tory In  the  St.  Lawrence  Blver  where  we 
studied  deadly  rinderpest. 

In  18  months  In  that  laboratory,  scientists 
progressed  from  an  expensive,  slow-to-make 
vaccine  against  that  deadly  killer  to  a  cheap, 
strong,  slmple-to-make  vaccine.  When  they 
got  through  we  could  make — In  a  week — all 
the  vaccine  we'd  need  to  vaccinate  every 
head  of  cattle  In  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada.   That's  what  a  good  laboratory  can  do. 

Senator  Cuittom  Aitocbson,  who  was  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  during  the  Mexican 
outbreak,  predicts  to  Farm  Journal  that 
"Within  a  short  time  after  the  laboratory  Is 
finished,  foot-and-mouth  disease  would  no 
longer  be  a  serious  threat."  And  here  we 
•It  without  It. 

WCVS   OOT   TBS    OKMAMD 

Farm  Journal  has  taken  a  poll  of  livestock 
and  farm  organizations,  and  finds  them 
unanimous  In  demanding  a  laboratory. 

"It  Is  now  high  time  that  Congress  give 
Mrtous  consideration  to  this  matter,"  wires 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

"Our  association  has  been  on  record  since 
1948  favoring  this  appropriation,"  replies  the 
National  Wool  Orowers. 

"Our  conunlttee  on  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease emphasizes  the  necessity  of  setting  up 
the  laboratory."  declares  the  United  States 
Livestock  Sanitary  Association. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Orange,  and  the  Farmers  Union  all  favor 
starting  the  laboratory.  Immediately. 

The  Senate  and  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittees likewise  want  action  now.  Senator 
Allen  Eixzmdei  and  Representative  Haiolo 
CooLXT,  chairmen  of  the  two  committees, 
both  tell  Farm  Journal  that  they  favor  the 
appropriation.  So  do  Senators  Aktdzrson,  of 
New  Mexico,  HicKzirLOOPxa,  of  Iowa,  Hol- 
lamo,  of  Florida,  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota, 
and  YotTNO,  of  North  Dakota — all  members 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

In  the  House,  these  members  of  the  Agrl- 
ctilture  Conunlttee  told  Farm  Journal  that 
the  money  should  be  appropriated  now: 
Albert,  Amdbxsen.  Bkamblctt.  Daouz.  Oatb- 
iNcs,  Grant,  Hnx,  Hoevin.  Hope,  Lino,  Lovke. 

PATTEJf,   POAGZ,  SiMPSOH,  SOTTOW,  THOMPSON, 

and  Whexlib. 

Who.  then.  Is  opposed  to  the  lab?  Ap- 
parently nobody  Is,  publicly,  and  If  some 
.  groups  are  privately,  it  is  time  to  smoke  them 
out.  Some  beef  cattlemen  have  been  s\is- 
pected  of  hoping  privately  that  Argentina  Is 
never  so  clean  that  her  beef  could  compete 
with  ours;  but  even  these  men  do  not  argue 
that  we  should  not  protect  our  own  live- 
stock. 

WHAT    IS   THE    NEXT    STEPf 

The  place  for  action  to  start  is  In  the  Ap. 
proprlatlons  Committees  of  Congress.  All 
these  committees  have  to  do  Is  recommend 
that  the  money  be  appropriated.  Congress 
would  doubtless  follow  through.  80  our  poll 
indicates. 

For  a  month  before  the  Canadian  outbreak. 
Farm  Journal  had  been  conferring  with  mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  Appropriations  and 
Agriculture  Committees  about  the  need  for 
establishing  a  foot-and-mouth  laboratory 
without  a  moment's  further  delay. 

Whether  or  not  they  have  begun.  Farm 
Journal  asks  you  to  write  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen — ^rlght  now — luging  immediate 


action.    Oet    your    farm    organlsatlona    to 
adopt  a  resolution  and  send  that.  too.    Do 
It  this  week. 
Let's  get  a  foot-and-mouth  laboratory  now. 


More  Denocncy  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cALircaKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  31,  19S2 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  in  our  Rbcokd  the  follow- 
ing excellent  article  by  the  able  and 
thoughtful  CIO  leader,  James  B.  Carey: 
Spotlzobt  on  Sbcbeoation 

(The  following  article  by  James  B.  Carey, 
CIO  secretary-treasurer  and  president  of  the 
CIO  electrical  workers,  is  reprinted  from  the 
Catholic  Standard,  Catholic  weekly  In  Wash- 
ington:) 

Most  Americans  think  ol  our  national  de- 
fense In  terms  of  rallying  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  young  men  around  the  flag 
with  guns  in  their  hands. 

Too  few  of  our  people  are  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  moral  and  ethical  course  we  could 
and  should  be  taking  In  a  world  that  la  beaet 
with  confusion  and  chaos. 

This  Is  not  the  ylea  of  a  pacifist.  It  la 
rather  the  plea  of  one  who  believes  that 
moral  principle  Is  more  powerful  than  phys- 
ical force. 

The  cross  and  the  flag  should  march  to- 
gether. 

The  history  of  nations  and  peoples  since 
the  dawn  of  history  all  serve  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  my  position. 

The  United  States  emerged  as  a  national 
entity  In  a  world  of  governments  that  were 
virtually  all  riUed  by  political  absolutism 
and  commercial  greed.  The  new  philosophy 
was  not  hailed  with  acclaim  by  other  gov- 
ernments; there  was.  rather,  outright  op- 
position. 

It  is  these  moral  considerations  that  we 
must  continue  to  proclaim  and  demonstrate 
if  we  are  to  give  leadership  in  the  world. 
We  know  we  can  win  a  war  of  physical  force, 
and  I  believe  we  are  prepared  to  pay  the 
bill  for  any  such  war  that  Is  forced  upon  us. 
We  do,  however,  appear  to  be  reluctant 
to  pay  the  bill  for  an  overwhelming  dem- 
onstration of  moral  force,  a  tiny  price  that 
consists  of  repudiating  our  prejudices. 

In  the  coiirse  of  my  term  of  office  during 
the  last  17  years  as  a  national  ofllcer  of 
the  CIO,  I  have  Journeyed  abroad  on  many 
occasions.  I  have  been  In  Moecow,  and  I 
was  In  Prague  on  the  very  day  that  the  Iron 
ciirtaln  descended  on-  Czechoslovakia. 

The  workers  of  every  other  land  were  nat- 
urally Interested  In  their  own  seciirity,  but 
they  were  also  Interested  In  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Hiindreds  of  them  asked  me  what  we  could 
do  to  strengthen  the  determination  of  all 
the  peoples  to  win  recognition  of  the  human 
rights  and  dignity  of  man. 

Coupled  with  these  questions  was  a  deep 
interest  In  what  we  are  doing  here  at  home 
to  carry  out  our  boasted  guaranties  of  human 
rights  to  all  persons  within  our  border  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

Now  this  Is  an  embarrassing  question  fcv 
any  American. 

The  only  answer  I  cotild  give  was  that  we 
have  In  our  system  a  set  of  principles  and  a 
code  of  laws  that  make  It  possible  for  us  to 
solve  this  domestic  problem  of  ours. 

I  was  totally  unable,  of  course,  to  account 
for  the  slowness  with  which  we  are  moving. 


or  for  the  attitudes  of  various  and  sundry 
individuals  who  oppoae  equitable  treatment 
for  Negroes.  Mexicans.  Jews.  Japanese.  Amer- 
ican Indians,  and  other  racial  or  religious 
groups  who  are  the  targets  of  the  wtute 
gentile  supremacists  and  th»  Commtmista  as 
welL 

I  do  not  need  to  go  into  the  deep  South 
for  illustrations.  I  find  plenty  of  examples 
here  in  Washlngtdn,  our  Nation's  Capital,  as 
well  as  In  many  of  our  large  cities  tlirough- 
out  the  United  Sutes. 

I  point  to  segregated  schools,  segregated 
recreational  faculties,  to  the  segregation 
policies  of  many  hotels,  restaurants,  depart- 
ment stores,  and  even  some  chvirchea. 

or  course,  when  I  denounce  theae  tKiwp 
I  am  called  a  Communist.  I  don't  mind  the 
name  because  the  Communists  have  called 
me  much  worse  names. 

I  do  object,  however,  to  the  beliavlor  of 
stupid  people  who  give  all  the  credit  In  ttm 
winning  fight  for  hiunan  rights  to  tlM  Com- 
munist Party. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  the  C<mimunlst 
is  Interested  in  himian  rights  doesn't  know 
that  Intellectual  animal. 

He  really  wanU  segregation  of  every  typa 
and  description  so  that  long  reports  can  b« 
made  to  the  Kremlin  Politburo  for  dissenU- 
natlon  to  the  working  people  of  every  land 
under  the  suu.  Including,  of  course,  tha 
teeming  masses  of  darker-skinned  peoples. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OKio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  farmers'  greatest  ene- 
mies is  spreading  throughout  Ohio.  1111- 
nola.  and  14  other  farm  States.  This 
enemy  Is  anthrax,  an  infectious  disease 
of  livestock  caused  by  a  germ  that  ex- 
ists in  the  soil  of  ceruin  regions  which 
are  known  as  anthra.':  districts. 

This  epidemic  recently  broke  out  in 
Ohio  and  to  date  516  animals  on  163 
farms  have  perished.  In  addition,  two 
humans  have  become  Infected. 

The  infection  Is  Uken  in  with  feed  and 
water,  but  the  germ  may  enter  through 
the  skin  and  respiratory  tract.  Once  in 
the  body,  the  germs  multiply  rapidly. 
The  symptoms  vary,  but  the  following 
are  the  most  common:  high  tempera- 
ture, labored  breathing,  doughy  swell- 
ings beneath  the  skin,  bloody  exudates 
from  the  natural  openings,  conviilsions. 
and  swelling  of  the  threat.  A  greatly 
swollen,  dark,  soft  spleen;  dark,  tarry, 
poorly  coagulating  blood,  hemorrhages, 
and  watery  infiltrations  are  positive  signs 
of  anthrax. 

Last  week  scientists  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity discovered  that  anthrax  had 
come  Into  the  country  in  shipments  of 
bonemeal  from  Belgium,  which  was  used 
as  hog  ieed.  Many  of  the  farms  on 
which  anthrax  has  been  detected  had 
used  this  bonemeal.  This  discovery  has 
led  the  FBI  to  undertake  an  investi- 
gation into  possible  sabotage. 

Right  now  some  measures  are  being 
taken  to  stop  the  spread  of  anthrax. 
Cremation  of  carcasses,  vaccination,  and 


I 


fendnt  off  of  Infected  areas  are  being 
carried  out  effectively.  The  disease  is 
still  spreading,  but  technicians  are  striv- 
ing to  combat  it  In  every  way  known  to 
modem  science. 

I  hope  that  the  newspapers  and  other 
media  by  which  public  information  is 
disseminated  will  give  to  the  public  some 
information  by  which  the  people  may  be 
able  to  recognise  the  symptoo^s  of  this 
terrible  disease  eo  as  to  prevent  its 
spread.  I  have  tried  to  set  out  in  this 
short  speech  8(»ne  Information  that  I 
think  the  public  will  be  glad  to  have. 


Tke  Sagv  kdostry 

EXTENSION  OF  REICARKB 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  A  DTWART 

or  atOMTAsra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  il.  1952 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
town  of  Chinook.  Mont,  has  Just  lost  Its 
sugar-beet  factoiy  because  sugar  acreage 
on  the  nearby  farms  has  decreased  until 
it  is  not  sufficient.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
owners,  to  make  the  factory  an  eco- 
nomically successful  unit  of  the  sugar 
processing  company  concerned. 

This  is  a  very  serious  situation  for  the 
town  of  Chinook,  the  farmers  in  the  ad- 
jacent area,  and  the  State  of  Montana 
as  a  whole.  It  has  impiicationa  alao  that 
affect  every  American  consumer,  for  It 
Is  a  sympton  of  the  serious  difficulties 
that  now  beset  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try. 

Sugar  acreage  in  the  United  States  is 
on  the  decline.  Our  dependence  on  off- 
shore production  is  growing.  This  Is  not 
a  healthy  situation,  and  anyone  who  re- 
calls the  days  of  stigar  rationing  in  World 
War  n  can  understand  the  significance 
of  the  threat.  We  have  already  seen 
much  the  same  thing  happen  with  regard 
to  WOOL  We  cannot  afford  any  longer 
to  tolerate  situations  that  discourage  do- 
mestic production  of  staple,  essential 
commodities,  and  make  us  rely  for  them 
upon  foreign  sources,  our  communica- 
tions with  which  must  be  under  constant 
danger  of  Interiuptton  In  time  of  war. 
There  is  the  further  danger  of  violent 
price  increases  when  and  if  control  of 
the  markets  pass  from  our  own  hands 
into  those  of  foreign  nations. 

As  jrou  know,  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  makes  sugar  a  completely 
Oovemment-controlled  commodity.  The 
production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
is  limited  strictly  by  quota,  as  Is  the 
amount  we  will  accept  from  offshore 
producers.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  required  each  year  to  make  an 
estimate  of  consumption  and  assign 
quotas  on  the  basis  of  that  estimate.  The 
price  of  sugar  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  consiunptlve  estlmat.es  made  by  the 
Secretary,  and  he  is  virtually  atate  to 
control  the  price  through  this  authority. 
While  inflation  has  increased  drastically 
the  price  of  most  other  commodities  the 
housewife  must  buy,  the  price  of  sugar 
has  remained  vlrtuaDy  constant  in  re- 
cent years. 


It  should  be  plain  to  everyone  that  the 
cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  United 
States  has  by  no  means  remained  sta- 
tionary, but  has  increased  along  with 
all  other  production  costs.  Labor,  taxes, 
machinery,  and  all  the  other  items  that 
enter  into  the  costs  of  a  sugar-beet 
grower  have  increased  sharply.  Since 
the  returns  from  the  crop  have  remained 
the  same  or  have  decreased,  sugar  beets 
have  become  increasingly  a  less  desirable 
crop  than  other  crops  which  will  produce 
a  return  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
production.  Sugar-beet  production  In 
the  United  States  declined  20  percent  last 
year,  and  in  Montana  it  declined  26 
percent. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  De- 
cember apparently  recognized  this  un- 
desirable situation  for  the  first  time,  and 
set  a  consumptive  estimate  at  a  figure 
lower  than  the  year  before.  In  a  public 
statement  accompanying  the  estimate, 
and  in  another  later  statement,  the  Sec- 
retary said  that  he  is  interested  in  ob- 
taining a  fair  return  for  the  grower, 
which  means' a  higher  price. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  some  results 
from  this  policy,  although  other  factors 
also  enter  in.  The  price  of  raw  sugar 
has  increased  some  55  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  in  the  past  several  weeks.  It 
now  stands  at  $8.50.  A  one-half  cent 
per  pound  increase  in  raw  sugar  prices 
means  about  $1  per  ton  for  the  beet 
trower.  At  this  rate,  I  believe  that  the 
raw  price  must  rise  to  between  $9.30  and 
$9.85  in  order  to  renew  farm  interest  in 
this  crop  sind  assure  the  grower  a  fair  re- 
turn for  his  investment  and  labor.  The 
figure  of  $9.30  has  been  mentioned  by 
Secretary  Brannan. 

There  tiave  been  and  there  may  con- 
tinue to  be  some  protests  from  large  in- 
dustrial users  of  sugar  who  would,  of 
course,  Uke  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  un- 
naturally low  prices  that  have  prevailed 
In  recent  years.  I  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  remain  firm  in 
his  very  proper  desire  to  Increase  the 
price  and  encourage  domestic  produc- 
tion. I  hope  that  he  will  not  yield  to 
any  demands  to  raise  the  consumptive 
estimate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  sugar 
prices  do  not  respond  quickly  to  the 
present  estimate  to  the  extent  that  a  fair 
price  is  established,  it  would  be  my  rec- 
ommendation that  the  consumptive  esti- 
mate be  lowered.  In  the  long  run,  I 
believe  this  would  be  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  consumers  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  producers. 

Sugar  beets  are  an  ideal  crop  for  many 
of  the  Irrigated  farming  areas  of  the 
West,  providing  a  highly  essential  com- 
modity as  well  as  useful  byproducts.  The 
sugar  beet  factory  is  an  Industrial  asset 
in  many  small  communities.  Thus  the 
domestic  sugar  lieet  industry  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  entire  western  economy, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  consiuners  of 
the  Nation  who  have  an  important  stake 
In  the  maintenance  of  a  large  degree 
of  domestic  self-sufficiency. 

Indicative  of  the  great  interest  that 
we  feel  in  this  problem  in  Montana,  I 
Include,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
resolution  adopted  at  a  recent  State- 
wide meeting  of  Montana  sugar  growers 
and  processors,  a  newspaper  story  re- 
porting on  that  meeting,  and  a  second 


newspaper  report  covering  subsequent 
developments : 

Tlie  Uontana  State  Sxigar  Beet  Committee 
held  Its  first  meeting  In  Helena,  Mont.,  on 
February  36  and  37.  1952.  There  were  65  In 
attendance,  Including  tbe  GoTemor,  tlM 
commlaeloner  of  agriculture,  representatlvea 
of  beet  growers  associations,  proceeslng  com- 
panies, labor,  railroads,  the  livestock  Indus- 
try, farm  organizations,  and  members  of  tbe 
facility  of  Montana  SUte  College.  After 
considering  all  phases  of  the  current  situa- 
tion confronting  the  siigar-beet  Industry  the 
committee  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  Montana's  1951  planted  l>eet 
acreage  of  49,000  acres  was  20  percent  lower 
than  tbAt  planted  In  IBSO  and  44  percent 
lower  than  the  moet  recent  high  of  87,000 
acres  planted  In  1945;  and 

"Whereas  this  decrease  deprives  the  State 
of  over  SS.OOO.OOO  annually  due  to  decreased 
factory  payrolls,  freight  revenues,  local  pur- 
chases, value  of  beet  byproducts,  and  In- 
creased value  of  sugar  beets  over  other  crops 
grown;  and 

"Whereas  the  livestock  feeding  Industry  la 
being  severely  damaged  by  the  loss  of  tjeet 
byproducts  In  these  times  of  Impending  feed 
shortages;  and 

"Whereas  the  balanced  system  of  crop  rota- 
tion developed  over  a  long  period  of  years 
by  sugar  beet  culture  which  maintains  max- 
imum production  per  farm  tmlt  Is  Imperiled; 
and 

"Whereas  the  main  reason  for  the  decline 
In  acreage  Is  because  siigar-beet  prices  are 
■tlU  well  below  parity  whUe  those  for  com- 
peting crops  are  equal  to  or  above  parity 
figures;  and 

"Whereas  every  Indication  is  that  the  aere- 
age  planted  In  1953  by  Montana  growers  wUl 
be  a  record  low;  and 

"Whereas  despite  the  Secretary  of  Agriexil- 
tore's  1953  consumptive  estimate  of  7,700,000 
tons  of  sugar  for  the  United  States  and  his 
statement  tliat  this  quota  la  low  enough  to 
be  effective  In  supporting  the  domestic  mar- 
ket for  the  whole  year,  sugar  prices  have 
continued  to  decline  during  the  2  months 
Binoe  Um  quota  annoimcement  was  made: 
Mow,  therefore,  be  it 

"Jtesoloetf.  That  In  <M-der  to  give  Montana 
beetgrowers  sufficient  Incentive  to  plant  a 
normal  acreage  of  sugar  beets  this  spring, 
the  committee  requests  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  publicly  announce  at  once  tiiat  if 
within  the  next  30  to  60  days  the  price  of 
sugar  does  not  recover  sufficiently  to  assiire 
the  growers  of  a  parity  price  for  the  1952 
crop  he  will  take  the  necessary  measures, 
either  by  deferring  the  reallocation  of  deficits 
In  domestic  areas  or  further  reduce  the  con- 
sumptive estimate  In  order  to  effect  the  price 
Increase  required  to  maintain  the  domestic 
Industry  as  provided  for  In  tlie  sugar  act; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  rescdutton 
be  sent  to  all  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  all  operators  and  owners  at  sugar- 
beet  farms,  and  to  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional council  of  sugar  beet  workers  witlim 
the  SUte  of  Montana." 


(From  the  BUllngs  Gazette  of  February  27, 
1953] 

iMCBBsaxD  Beet  AcaxAOS  Ubcxd 
HBJCNa.  February  26.— Tbe  men  most  in- 
terested In  Montana's  sugar-beet  Industry 
decided  Tuesday  they  could  help  It  along 
by  setting  up  a  permanent  coordinating 
conunlttee. 

Members  may  be  named  at  the  session 
Wednesday,  when  a  five-man  resolutions 
committee,  appointed  Tuesday,  Is  expected 
to  report. 

Tuesday  about  60  men.  called  together  ky 
Gov.  John  W.  Bonner,  were  UM  that  Man* 
tana's  loss  m  beet  acreage  last  year  was  about 
6  percent  more  than  the  national  decreaaa. 
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hjman  Andrew*,  o<  Drnver.  Qn»X  Western 
Sugar  Co.  oOcUO.  aakl  the  ecreage  planted  to 
sugar  beets  In  Montana  last  year  dipped  26 
percent  from  the  year  before.  H.  L.  Main- 
waring,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  representing 
the  United  States  AgrlculttntU  Department, 
said  the  national  decrease  was  about  20 
percent. 

Andrews  outlined  the  Federal  Sugar  Act 
mnd  the  Montana  beet  situation  for  the  pow- 
ers and  representatives  of  Uvestock  feeders, 
railroads,  and  labor.  He  said  last  year's 
Montona  beet  acreage  was  the  lowest  since 
1937.  down  38.000  acres  or  43  percent  from 
the  peak  87.000  acres  in  1945. 

Andrews  had  a  warning  for  the  Industry. 
Federal  acreage  limits  are  based  on>fu-evlotis 
output,  he  said,  adding  it  would  be  tragic 
to  have  Montana's  beet  industry  tied  to  Its 
lowest  production  In  history. 

Of  Indxistry  contribution  to  the  State's 
economy.  Andrews  said  factory  operations 
axe  worth  $64  an  acre,  beet  Income  $100,  and 
reeding  $67  tor  a  total  $221.  He  said  a  75,000- 
acre  operation  State- wide  brings  $16,500,000 
to  the  State  above  what  the  lands  would  pro- 
duce If  devoted  to  crops  other  than  beets. 
In  addition,  the  value  of  the  lands  In  beet 
production,  compared  with  the  same  land  In 
other  production,  gains  $75,000,000. 

Andrews  called  for  a  large  beet  acreage 
and  good  crop  practices  to  benefit  both  tiie 
growers  and  the  State.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
need  for  low-cost  livestock  feeding  through 
use  of  beet  sugar  byproducts  as  necessary  to 
meet  competition  In  grain-feeding  States. 

Andrews  mentioned  advances  in  the  In- 
dustry: 85  percent  of  the  BUllngs  area  beets 
were  harvested  mechanically  last  year  and 
mechanical  blocking  and  thinning  will  soon 
make  hand  harrestlng  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Governor  Bonner  opened  the  meeting  with 
m  plea  for  greater  sugar-beet  acreage. 

Ishmael  Yost  of  Billings,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  meeting;  Nels  Bach,  Sidney,  vice 
chairman;  and  Robert  Tootell.  Bozeman, 
secretary. 

Conferees  decided  that  these  officers  should 
•erve  on  a  permanent  committee  with  six 
growers,  five  factory  district  representatives, 
the  State  agricultiire  commissioner,  and  one 
representative  each  of  labor.  Uvestock  men. 
and  railroads. 

State  Senator  T.  A.  Ross,  Republican, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee, which  also  Includes  Tost  representing 
growers;  >red  Sanborn,  Great  Palls,  raUroads; 
Andrews,  processors,  and  Kugene  Kyger, 
BUllngs,  representing  Ubor. 

(Vtom  the  BUllngs  Gazette  of  March  28, 

1952] 

Obowb  Km  Bx*r  Pbxcbb 

Many  beet  growers  apparently  don't 
understand  too  weU  what  the  recent  Increase 
In  the  price  of  siigar  means  In  return  per 
ton  of  beets.  Ishmael  (Babe)  Toet,  of  BU- 
llngs, chairman  of  Gov.  John  W.  Bonner's 
Montana  sugar-beet  committee,  said  Friday, 
following  a  meeting  with  representatives  of 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Yost  said  that  since  February  37  raw  sugar 
prlcee  have  risen  55  cents  per  100  pounds, 
pointing  out  that  a  price  Increase  Is  very 
unusual  at  this  time  of  year. 

This  Increase  in  price  of  sugar  Is  catised 
principally  by  two  things,  he  said.  First,  the 
lower  sugar  consumptive  estimate  set  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  Brannan  in 
December  1951  Indicated  a  change  of  atti- 
tude in  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  second  point  which  has  caused  an  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  sugar  probably  is  due 
to  the  revolt  which  has  forced  the  former 
president  of  Cuba  to  flee  to  Mexico.  Some 
refiners  of  cane  sugar  apparently  feel  that 
this  may  cause  a  shortage  In  deUverles  at 
nw  sugar,  he  said. 

Secretary  Brannan  has  several  times  in  re- 
eent  weeks  repeated  the  statement  that  it 


Is  his  Intention  to  see  that  the  Sugar  Act 
provisions  requiring  him  to  tTi»ix»atT|  the 
interest  of  domestic  beet  growers  stipulates 
that  sugar  prices  should  be  higher.  The 
effect  of  theee  public  statements  has  been 
to  raise  the  price  of  sugar.  In  one  publle 
statement  the  Secretary  stated  that  the  price 
€tt  refined  sugar  should  be  at  least  $930  per 
100  pounds.  Many  sugar  companies  now 
quote  a  price  of  between  $8.30  and  $8.55. 
This  Is  a  very  substantial  Increase  over  th« 
price  of  2  weeks  ago,  be  said. 

"A  half  cent  per  pound  Increase  In  price 
of  sugar  which  is  represented  by  about  the 
raise  of  the  last  2  weeks  gives  the  farmer 
roughly  $1  per  ton  more  tor  beets."  stated 
P.  B.  Smith,  of  Denver,  general  agriculturist 
of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  In  explain- 
ing the  company's  1952  contract  scale  In  the 
conference  with  Yost. 

Many  fanners  do  not  know  that  they  par- 
ticipate In  a  greater  proportion  in  the  re- 
turns from  higher  sugar  prices.  For  exam- 
ple. Smith  explained  that  with  an  average  of 
17-percent  sugar,  which  is  about  the  Billings 
average,  as  shown  in  the  1952  beet  contract 
tor  prlcee  ranging  between  $7  and  $8.25  per 
100  pounds  of  sugar,  the  average  net  return 
per  100  pounds  of  17-percent  sugar  at  $8.25 
would  be  $14.52:  at  $8  would  be  $14.06:  ftt 
$7.75  would  be  $13.58;  at  $7.50  woiUd  be 
$13.10:  at  $7.25  would  be  $12.62;  at  $7  would 
be  $12.00. 

The  prices  for  each  ton  of  beets  does  not 
Include  approximately  $2.00  sugar  act  pay- 
ment, which  would  mean  that  advances  In 
price  of  sugar  from  $7  to  $8  would  give 
growers  a  per  ton  price  of  $14.00  on  the  $7 
stigar  price  and  he  would  have  over  $17  for 
the  $8.25  price.  If  the  price  of  sugar  indi- 
cated as  necessary  by  Secretary  Brannan 
prevails,  this  would  make  a  per  ton  price  in 
excess  of  $16  to  BUllngs  growers  for  the  1952 
crop. 

"Beet  growers  In  Montana  can  be  optimistic 
•bout  the  present  sugar  situation."  Smith 
said. 


Ai^$$  •!  Hm.  JiMt  A.  Farby 


Poorly  Paid  Jadf  cs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nw  TOSS 

IN  TBE  HOUSg  OF  RZPRSBXNTATIVK8 

Friday,  March  28, 1952 

Mr.  B4ULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  March  22,  1952: 

PooaLT  Paid  Jumos 

When  a  man  accepts  appointment  aa  a 
United  States  district  Judge  be  usuaUy  does 
so  at  considerable  financial  sacrifice.  If  he 
is  a  practicing  lawyer  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  the  $15,000  salary  of  the  Judge 
is  not  likely  to  prove  an  attraction,  and  if 
he  is  on  the  bench  in  a  State  court,  the 
chances  are  good  that  he  is  making  more 
money  than  he  wiU  get  as  a  Federal  Judge. 
The  circxilt  and  superior  court  Judges  in 
Clark  County,  for  example,  are  paid  $19,500. 

Many  able  men  wUl  make  reasonable  sac- 
rifices to  gain  the  honor  and  professional 
distinction  of  a  position  on  the  Federal 
bench,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  make  the  sac- 
rifices too  heavy.  That  is  the  way  to  make 
sure  that  the  position  will  be  geniUnely 
attractive  only  to  men  who  have  accumu- 
lated large  fortunes  or  to  men  of  mediocre 
ability. 

There  la  a  bUl  in  Congress  now  to  increase 
the  pay  of  Federal  Judges.  This  biU  ought 
to  be  approved  without  delay. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


Df  THX  HOUSI  OF  RZPRSBKNTATIVSS 
Pridav.  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the' 
RicoKo.  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp., 
at  the  Prlendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Fall  River  Clover  Club 
at  Pall  River,  Mass..  March  13.  1952: 

These  are  indeed  perUous  times.  We  have 
•merged  from  one  long  and  costly  war  only 
to  be  cotifronted  with  the  grim  terror  of  an- 
other and  even  more  terrible  global  conflict. 
Kren  as  we  meet  here  our  fellow  countrymen 
are  dying  In  an  undeclared  war  thoxisanda  of 
miles  away  so  that  we  might  Uve  theee  mo- 
ments which  will,  I  am  %\in.  be  ever  precious 
in  your  memory.  My  prayers  are  for  thoae 
now  fighting  in  Korea  and  for  thoee  who 
stand  ready  to  fight  for  right  around  this 
earth.  My  hopes  are  that  they  and  their 
chUdren  and  that  you  and  your  chUdren  may 
not  liave  to  fight. 

I  speak  as  a  member  of  a  generation  which 
has  known  two  world  wars  and  trembles  at 
the  prospect  of  a  third  world  conflagration. 
The  burden  of  the  faUure  to  keep  the  peace 
Is  heavy  on  my  generation.  There  are  tbosa 
who  believe  that  It  Is  a  diseased  generation. 
If  so,  we  have  paid  grievously  tor  It  tinranee 
we  have  Uved  precariously. 

If  mme  is  a  diseased  generation,  then  otir 
ailment  is  pride  of  InteUect.  In  our  arro- 
gance we  have  lost  In  part  our  ablUty  to  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrong.  We  have  ahtiied 
our  language:  we  have  assailed  moraUty  *nd 
we  have  played  God.  Only  now  are  we  team- 
ing that  the  human  mind  is  not  vast  enough 
nor  stable  enough  to  meet  the  responaibiU- 
ttes  of  supreme  power  over  the  Uves  and  for- 
tunee  of  fellow  humans. 

Perhaps  if  my  generation  can  pas*  thto 
precept  on  to  the  next  generation  aU  ol  our 
suffering  shall  not  have  been  in  vain.  The 
mind  of  man  was  not  created  to  dictate  over 
the  minds  of  fellowmen.  It  is  enough  that 
the  hiunan  mind  be  concerned  with  the  tal- 
vation  of  the  souL 

TotaUtarlanlsm— dictatorship  of  the 
mind — has  been  rampant  for  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  This  may  seem  long  to 
you.  That  u  a  point  of  view  that  time 
wUl  take  care  of  all  too  soon.  But  dictator- 
ship is  an  old  story  to  the  human  race.  From 
the  beginnings  of  recorded  time  man  has 
dared  to  assiune  divinity  over  his  feUow  iT>»n 
as  we  learn  on  the  sands  of  Kgypt.  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece  and  the  castles  of  the  Old 
World. 

We  have  shed  ourselves  pretty  weU  at 
kings  more  often  than  not  by  violence.  And 
we  are  shedding  ourselves  of  dictators, 
though  the  process  is  full  of  agony  and  loss. 
Of  the  billions  who  have  gone  before  us  only 
a  few  millions  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  It  is  oxir  good  fortune  to  be  a  part 
of  a  Nation  where  more  persons  have  en- 
Joyed  freedom  than  anywhere  else  and  at 
any  other  time  in  the  world.  It  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  this  torch  flaming  to 
light  the  hearts  and  minds  of  hundreds  of 
millions  in  bondage  through  fear  to  the 
limited  brain  power  of  vicious  men. 

It  is  essential  to  individual  liberty  to  have 
political  power  diffused,  to  have  power  car- 
ried out  by  the  minds  of  many  men.  This 
Is  not  only  essential  to  jveserve  and  in- 
crease Uberty  as  we  know  it.  but  it  is  also 
essential    to    the    general    welfare— to    the 
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growth  and  health,  happiness  and  wealth  of 
the  people.  We  most  be  ever  vigilant  against 
concentration  of  politleal  power  Into  the 
hands  of  a  few  and  ever  working  to  spread 
It  among  a  multitude  of  free  minds. 

Political  power  Is  a  terrible  force.  R  can 
make  for  degradatloa  and  slavery.  Great 
power  over  the  lives  at  others  corrupts  and 
overwhelms.  It  feeds  voraciously  on  Itself, 
ever  growing  hungrier  untU  at  length  It  Im- 
prisons reaaon  in  self-interest  and  destroys 
the  capacity  for  Judgment. 

I  am  before  you  beeauas  I  know  some- 
thing at  pomica  and,  I  like  to  think  because 
I  know  something  of  my  fellowman.  I  am 
certainly  not  here  before  you  as  a  man  of 
special  learning.  The  only  college  I  ever  at- 
teated  was  a  businees  college.  But  whether 
we  have  learning  or  not  we  are  aU  poUtlctans, 
where  man  Is  our  major  course.  In  my  study 
at  man  as  a  poUtical  animal  and  as  a  crea- 
ture in  search  of  comfort,  I  have  accumu- 
lated 15  honorary  degress.  I  would  hap- 
pUy  exchange  them  aU  to  lie  able  to  say 
thst  I  earned  one  after  4  yeaie  of  iatenelve 
study  in  a  college  or  university. 

Not  that  my  honorary  degrees  dldnt  come 
harti  enough,  for  pollttes  is  at  onoe  the  most 
dangerous  and  noble  worldly  career  open  to 
■MB  and  women  today.  It  Is  hacardous  be- 
OBMe  n  Is  beeet  by  hordes  of  temptations 
and  delusions.  Be  who  yields  msy  not  only 
lose  respeet,  personal  liberty  and  hU  im- 
mortal soul,  but  alao  may  wreak  almost  ir- 
reparable harm  on  his  community,  the  Na- 
tion snd  even  the  world.  It  Is  a  noble  career 
because  nowhere  else,  save  under  splrltiisi 
vows,  can  man  expect  to  render  so  much 
service  to  his  fellowaien. 

The  goals  of  politics  are  security  and  pros- 
perity for  a  people.  Various  political  sys- 
tems an  promise  these  ends,  but  the  ap- 
proaches vary.  The  dlctatar  offers  tbe  se- 
curity Of  prison  to  those  who  dare  question 
his  aeoompllahment  of  the  miUenlxun.  This 
Is  the  road  of  fear.  The  Socialist  danoee 
after  the  economic  wlU-o'-the-wlsp.  throw- 
ing away  money  as  though  we  were  strewing 
rose  petals.  Unless  the  people  guard  their 
Uberttea  and  Jealously  dole  out  every  drop 
of  power  to  their  leaders,  they  can  eipeet 
to  be  led  down  oxm  path  or  the  other  to  a 
perdlttoo  of  broken  promises. 

Ws  cannot  achieve  eecttrtty  and  prosperity 
by  striking  terror  into  the  bearu  of  our  fel- 
lowman. We  cannot  achieve  peace  and  pros- 
perity through  spending  more  than  we  col- 
lect, by  OMTtgaging  our  future,  by  making 
citlaens  dependent  on  the  Government  for 
UveUbood  and  by  pitting  class  against  class. 
We  must  rally  to  tkose  leaaers  who  would 
prsssrva  prtaelples  of  freedom  and  Justtee. 
And  we  must  nUly  behind  ovary  eflort  to 
streagtlian  our  national  dsfeaee  agalnat 
ruthlaas  and  bloody  aggresskm. 

Til  use  unfortunate  people  wbo  live  under 
sorry  oondltlotie  may  submit  in  dsspsratlon 
to  the  siren  songs  of  poUtielans  wbo  proa- 
Ise  bapplnaas  aad  peaee.  eepaelaUy  if  the 
proaplae  to  eonplad  wttli  soasa  Ini mediate 
retleC.  But  eapertaaeptatkisi  with  polltloal 
surrsndsr  m  fairly  pmeperous  and  even  In 
poorer  lands  had  dsBkonetrated  that  eacd- 
floe  of  freedom  not  span  faapplneas. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  tbs  ruling  Comoumlsts 
know  that  tbey  must  beep  the  people  In  foar 
and  In  Ignoraaoe  or  they  oanaot  remain  In 
power.  Thoee  who  rule  by  fear  live  in  fear. 
The  mastsrs  of  the  Kreaiiln  live  and  work 
in  eecluaion.  protected  by  hordes  of  secret 
police,  spies,  and  vast  masses  of  soldiers. 
DIctetors  need  soldiers  because  the  only  way 
tbey  can  make  Jobs  Is  to  put  men  in  untform. 
Socialists  try  to  make  Jobs  by  putting  men 
tato  unions.  It  has  not  worked.  Jobs  can- 
not be  created  by  natlonallaing  Indxistrles. 
except  for  an  inslgnUleant  number  of  bureau- 
crats. Jobs  can  be  ereeted  by  putting  men 
into  uniforme  and  gearing  the  entire  national 


economy  to  ka^>lng  them  in  uniforms.  His- 
tory Is  fxill  of  examples  of  transformation  of 
chanting  Socialists  Into  goose-stepping  sol- 
diers. War  is  the  last  reeort  of  dleutors 
against  bankruptcy  of  promises. 

Fear  spreads  like  a  wildfire.  It  has  t>een 
carried  on  winds  of  rumor  from  the  Kremlin 
to  us.  Ignoble  fears  are  disturbing  us.  Fear 
is  Isading  us  to  squander  national  wealth. 
We  are  beset  by  fears  of  oppression,  fears  of 
atomic  warfare,  fears  our  allies  wUl  not  stand 
with  us,  fears  of  dcpreasion.  and  fears  of 
conquest  by  frightened  men.  In  our  fear  *e 
have  given  over  to  our  National  Government 
more  and  more  power  over  Individual  free- 
dom and  individual  enterprise.  We  are  fight- 
lug  fear  with  fear,  which  can  only  end  in 
disaster. 

We  fear  the  vast  concentration  of  power  in 
the  Kremlin,  but  we  are  concentrating  great 
power  In  Washington.  Yet  we  are  fearful 
that  political  problems  are  so  great  that  their 
solution  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  concentrated  authority.  We  are 
crying  for  leadership  and  at  the  same  time 
are  fearful  of  It. 

I/eadership  is  that  strange  and  elusive 
quality  by  which  aome  men  are  destined  to 
control  their  fellows.  If  the  leader  plays 
upon  the  better  nature  of  his  fellowmen,  lie 
can  lead  them  to  limitless  hortrons  with  re- 
sulting advanoement  In  happiness,  prosper- 
Ity.  culture,  and  morality.  If  he  plays  on 
the  baser  nature  of  his  followers— on  their 
cupidity  greed,  and  lust— then  he  rings  down 
an  iron  eortaln  on  the  hopes  of  mankind. 

Within  the  next  few  months  will  be  marked 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  death  of  two 
men  who  became  Intoxicated  rather  than 
chMtened  by  power.  Both  began  their 
careers  aspiring  to  be  superleaders,  but  be- 
caaM  arch  fiends  by  defiling  ambition. 
Adolph  intler  died  by  his  own  hand  In  a 
Berlin  bcmb  shelter  and  Benito  Mussolini 
met  death  at  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  mob. 
Ambition  and  leaderahlp  shotild  be  made  of 
nobler  stuff. 

In  oyr  own  country  we  have  been  blessed 
by  leaders  of  heroic  mold.  Most  fortunately 
theee  came  to  us  in  hours  as  dark  and  perU- 
oxM  as  ttioee  eonfrontlng  tis  now.  The  times 
wMCh  tried  mep*s  souls  gave  vu  George 
Washington.  The  grave  Issiies  of  seoeseion 
and  stevery  gave  us  Abraham  Lincoln.  And 
the  days  wben  we  had  nothing  to  fear  but 
fear  Itaetf  gave  us  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In 
that  Mack  hour  be  was  a  peerlees  leader  giv- 
ing the  Nation  the  inspiration  It  needed  to 
lift  iteelf  by  tbe  bootstraps  of  confidence  out 
of  tbe  slough  of  dsprsssion.  I  rejoiced  at  be- 
ing one  of  hia  captains  in  that  crusade  of 
courage. 

Unfortunately  poUttdans  liks  men  are  not 
perfect,  l^ey  ars  mortals,  although  idola- 
ters would  not  have  us  think  so.  Vanity,  the 
sin  by  wbleh  the  angels  faU  aflUcts  ssany  in 
poimos.  lisn  are  reluctant  to  reili^utsh 
power.  They  are  too  eaaUy  oonvlneed  that 
they  are  IndJapeneabla.  It  U  dlScult  to  dis- 
agree with  an  admirer,  even  though  his  song 
be  tuned  by  hopes  of  preferment. 

There  eoaase  a  time  to  aU  men  who  linger 
on  this  earth,  whether  or  not  they  stride  the 
public  stage,  wben  the  hand  becomes  feeble, 
the  eye  grows  dim  and  the  mind  alows.  In 
the  leader  this  aging  means  loss  of  vision. 
Ha  Is  no  longer  able  to  see  tbe  hortaon.  His 
bent  on  hia  own  wavering  steps, 
a  time  wben  he  no  longer  leads 
but  stumbles  and  his  pac^e  fall. 

In  the  vital  relay  of  poUtlca.  every  lap  of 
which  measxiree  tbe  progress  of  men.  It  Is 
lUaX  that  the  torch  of  leadership  be 
on  to  others,  preferably  to  younger 
If  younger  man  are  not  trained  step 
by  step  to  take  over  leaderdiip  there  la  dan- 
ger that  the  race  may  be  set  t>ack  or  lost. 
Leaders  do  not  spring  f\Ul  grown  into  pubUc 
oflkee  as  PaUas  Athene  sprang  from  the  fore- 


head of  Keus,  but  miut  patiently  climb  to 
eminences  of  trust  through  accomplished 
performance  in  positions  of  trust  whether 
privau  or  public. 

Leadership  u  a  predous  and  favwed  gift, 
but  it  Is  not  essential  that  we  have  it  m 
heroic  nmld.  It  la  not  neceesary  that  every 
leader  be  a  Thomas  Jefferson,  an  Andrew 
Jackaon  or  a  Grover  Cleveland.  Humility, 
touched  with  discernment,  can  be  a  substi- 
tute for  heroic  leadership.  Every  genera- 
tion likes  to  think  that  ite  problems  sre 
more  complex  and  harder  to  solve  tlian  those 
which  faced  preceding  generations.  And 
every  generation  likes  to  think  that  vhe  lead- 
ers of  the  coming  generation  are  not  the 
giants  who  solved  the  problems  of  other  daya. 

Thla  Just  tent  so.  Kvery  unsolved  prob- 
lem looms  larger  than  those  which  have  been 
eolved.  If  my  generation  has  faUed  at  solv- 
ing the  fjeaoe.  it  has  conquered  tbe  sky,  filled 
the  ether  with  the  vibrations  of  music,  and 
shattered  the  atom.  True,  we  h«  more  im- 
mediately concerned  with  the  destructive 
force  of  the  latter  achievement,  but  we  have 
doubtless  opened  the  way  for  your  genera- 
tion to  unlock  a  host  of  blesslnsa  for  man- 
kind. 

I  am  confident  we  wiU  find  leaders  who 
wiu  slash  ow  Oordlan  knots,  aa  Alexander 
did.  if  tbey  cannot  solve  the  intricacies  of 
present-day  problems.  If  no  one  lender 
arises,  then  we  can  do  tbe  Job  with  a  team 
of  leaders.  It  takes  a  Seam  to  win  on  tbe 
baseball  diamond.  Team  play  s  the  Amer- 
ican way.  May  It  always  be  thus.  We 
should  not  despair  or  deride  our  leadership 
because  our  leader  Is  no  better  than  we  are. 
Rather,  we  should  rejoice  that  each  year  Is 
bringio.-:  us  nearer  to  tbs  Amerloan  ideal, 
where  any  mother,  regardleas  of  race  or  creed, 
can  look  Into  the  crib  H/^iHi»|£  t^r  chUd  and 
say  to  herself,  "Some  day  be  may  be  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States." 

No  man  need  hesitate  to  acoapt  the  Presi- 
dency because  he  mi^  feel  he  is  not  a  Waah- 
Ington  or  a  Lincoln.  Some  may  hesitate, 
feeling  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  «»g«iT» 
that  a  President  and  a  copgreaslonsl  major- 
ity may  be  so  poorly  informed  or  to  lacking 
in  Judgment  as  to  adopt  programs  of  vast 
significance  only  to  be  compelled  to  reverse 
them  within  a  few  months.  It  Is  recognised 
that  the  Congress  or  the  President  can  make 
mistakes  costly  to  life  and  liberty. 

Mistakes  can  be  corrected.  They  ahould. 
not  be  compounded.  If  a  leader  should  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  rightly  cv 
wrongly,  the  answer  Ues  in  the  baUot  box. 
If  a  subordinate  leader  should  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  be  mtwt  be  replaced, 
"nus  is  f reqtiently  a  dUBcuIt  task  for  a  leader 
to  perform  and  on  occasions  unjust  to  the 
subordinate,  wbo  may  be  doing  the  best  he 
knows  how.  Nonetheless,  he  must  be  re- 
moved If  public  <^>inion  demands  his  ouster 
as  the  price  of  confidence  in  leadership. 

Man  te  prone  to  error,  but  there  are  safe- 
guards to  error.  Tbe  best  of  theee  te  advice 
of  soimd  minds.  A  President  can  and  should 
seek  advice  of  tbe  soundest  and  ablest  oUnds 
in  the  Nation.  Bo  can  command  such  ad- 
vice by  merely  asking  for  it.  By  the  same 
token  he  can  commend  the  service  of  the 
beet  men  La  the  Nation.  He  owes  it  to  him- 
self and  to  the  country  to  do  so.  The  Presi- 
dency Is  not  an  Instrument  for  dispensing 
favors  to  friends,  although  friendship  te  not 
neceasarily  a  barrier  to  good  service  In  be- 
half of  the  Nation.  Tt  la  an  instrument  for 
asrvlce  under  the  oonstant  and  meticulous 
eye  of  history. 

A  national  administration  should  not  in 
these  troublesome  days  be  harshly  oon- 
denmed  tai  a  profound  error  in  policy  at 
home  or  abroad,  because  of  the  very  Involved 
and  tangled  nature  of  the  woild  today.  No 
man  can  have  the  mental  capadtr  neces  rv 
to  instire  a  reasonably  safe  aolution  of  t^ie 
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myriad  problem*  at  the  door  of  tbe  White 
Houae.  But  a  President  can  and  must  an- 
swer for  failure  to  select  the  right  men  for 
the  right  place.  He  need  not  be  infallible 
In  this,  but  he  must  be  ready  to  change  once 
•  mistake  Is  recognized.  There  Is  no  man  so 
high  or  so  low  that  he  cannot  profit  from 
good  adTlce.  A  man  who  shuns  covmsel 
when  he  can  get  It  may  be  commended  for 
faith  and  courage  In  himself,  but  he  is  court- 
ing disaster.  It  has  been  said  that  a  lawyer 
who  represents  himself  has  a  fool  for  a  client. 
A  leader  who  listens  only  to  those  on  whom 
he  has  bestowed  favors  will  find  he  has  fools 
for  advisers. 

A  leader  should  at  all  times  sflve  to  be 
worthy  of  public  olQce  rather  than  be  con- 
cerned with  holding  public  otHce.  Honest 
men  can  and  do  have  differences.  Honest 
men  can  and  do  make  mistakes.  There  have 
been  rascals  among  leaders,  but  the  scoun- 
drel la  foimd  out.  Disgrace  comes  Inevit- 
ably at  the  hands  of  his  party,  the  opposi- 
tion, the  people,  or  the  Judgment  of  hlstocy. 
Leadership  Is  more  than  a  political  game.  It 
la  a  career  of  Infinite  capabilities  of  service. 
I  still  regard  politics  as  the  noblest  career 
a  man  can  choose  because  of  the  Infinite  op- 
portunities of  service.  At  no  time  have 
capabilities  for  service  been  greater  than 
they  are  today  for  a  leader  who  wou^  lead 
tbe  way  of  destiny. 

Today  the  world  Is  beset  by  concern  that 
men  and  women  have  lost  the  capacity  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  I  do 
not  say  this  is  so,  but  I  am  aware  that  peo- 
ple are  shocked  by  the  state  of  public 
morality  and  that  people  are  gravely  con- 
cerned that  our  moral  fiber  has  been  dam- 
aged. A  large  part  of  the  world  has  been 
trying  to  live  without  Ood,  but  laws  of 
morality  cannot  be  violated  any  more  than 
the  laws  of  science  to  which  some  men  would 
give  divinity.  Nor  can  freedom  be  outraged 
and  tortured  as  she  has  been  for  almost  two 
generations.  Violation  of  moral  laws  can 
spell  death  to  nations  as  violation  of  some 
physical  law  dooms  Individuals. 

In  this  century  we  have  known  two  world 
conflicts.  Each  time  we  have  won  the  war 
hut  lost  the  peace.  These  two  holocausts 
are  the  evil  roots  of  all  o\ir  present-day 
problems.  War  Is  the  most  fiendish  evil 
which  spawns  a  host  of  lesser  evils.  War 
makes  murder  holy.  Its  reward  Is  theft. 
It  smiles  at  all  manner  of  laxity.  War  has 
always  been  ghastly.  It  Is  a  thousandfold 
more  so  with  the  unchaining  of  new  and 
monstrous  forces  of  destruction. 

Our  national  and  Individual  standards 
suffered  from  the  Impact  of  World  War  I 
around  the  world.  They  were  more  severely 
Jolted  by  World  War  II.  They  are  now  being 
ahredded  by  the  prospect  of  still  another 
global  contest.  We  cannot  teach  men  to  kill 
and  to  steal  and  to  laugh  at  convention 
without  paying  the  price.  It  la  amazing 
that  our  system  has  survived  the  Impact  of 
these  successive  blows. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  our  leadership,  reli- 
gious primarily  but  political  in  part,  that  we 
had  a  sufficient  reserve  of  moral  strength  to 
survive  as  we  have.  It  is  for  our  leaders  today 
and  the  leaders  coming  from  this  generation 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  still  greater  efforts 
of  service  today.  Let  us  then  not  surrender 
or  grumble  or  give  way  to  dissent.  Let  us 
rather*  make  ready  to  welcome  leaders  who 
will  lead  us  as  free  people  should  be  led. 
Let  us  seek  and  support  leaders  who  will  lead 
men  by  giving  them  faith  In  themselves  and 
In  their  faith.  Let  us  prepare  to  follow 
leaders  who  will  not  be  dismayed  by  defeat. 
but  will  Inspire  freemen  to  fight  for  the 
glory  of  fighting  for  the  right,  leaders  who 
will  hew  the  way  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
UB  to  final  victory. 


Taxes:  TIm  Af eat  of  DettradiM 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  iciKinsoTA 
IN  THK  HOnSI  OF  RKPRS8XNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  March  18.  19S2 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  statement  by 
Arnold  C.  Schumacher,  in  Economic 
Trend  Line  Studies  of  March  24,  1952: 
Taxis:  Tbx  AonfT  or  Dasiaucnow 

Political  Issues  seem  to  follow  a  historic 
tradition  of  gravitating  toward  economic 
problems.  Ambitious  programs  of  govern- 
ments, whether  they  be  preparations  for  con- 
quests by  tyrants,  armament  spending  for 
defense,  or  more  peaceful  welfare  plans  must 
eventually  be  formulated  around  the  ques- 
tion of  what  will  this  cost?  It  Is  accepted 
political  strategy  to  impress  the  population 
with  all  sorts  of  claims  as  to  how  large 
groups  wUl  be  benefited  by  a  particular  pro- 
gram, but  usually  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  cost  involved.  However,  ultimately 
the  well-being  of  a  nation  is  determined  by 
whether  or  not  it  has  the  wealth  to  afford 
the  activities  in  which  It  Indulges. 

The  United  States,  with  ito  constantly 
higher  trend  of  taxation,  has  reached  a  point 
where  It  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
our  resources  can  support  o\ir  expenditures. 
Mr.  Oolln  Clark,  director  of  the  Qsenaland. 
Australia,  Bureau  of  Industry,  before  World 
War  II  complied  an  exhaustive  study  of  gov- 
ernment fiscal  experience  In  several  countries. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  2S  percent  of 
the  national  Income  is  about  the  limit  for 
taxation  In  any  nontotalltarlan  community 
In  times  of  peace.  Whenever  this  limit  Is 
exceeded,  powerful  infiuences  begin  to  work 
to  support  successive  depreciations  in  the 
value  of  money.  The  Interesting  aspect  of 
Mr.  Clark's  theory  is  that  such  a  course  la 
likely  to  take  place,  even  if  the  Oovem- 
ment  budget  remains  In  approximate  balance. 

In  a  magcizine  article  (Harpers,  December. 
1950)  Mr.  Clark  says  the  following: 

"It  Is  very  widely  understood  that  If  a  gov- 
ernment Inctirs  very  heavy  expenditures,  and 
these  are  not  covered  by  taxation,  and  the 
government  runs  a  deficit,  the  automatic  re- 
sult will  be  an  Infiationary  trend.  It  is  not 
so  generally  understood  that  if  a  government 
Incurs  very  heavy  expenditures,  and  these 
are  covered  by  taxation,  so  that  the  budget  is 
balanced,  the  trend — while  It  may  be  defla- 
tionary for  a  time — wUl  In  the  long  run  be 
toward  Inflation.  If  the  rate  of  taxation  Is  too 
high  to  be  borne.  "The  long  run'  In  this  case 
Is  probably  a  period  of  3  or  3  years,  thoxigh 
this  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  emer- 
gency; in  wartime  it  may  be  longer." 

A  little  thought  will  reveal  why  taxation 
beyond  ft  certain  limit  does  generate  new  in- 
flation. Taxes  represent  essentially  a  cost 
Item.  They  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  living  to 
a  consiimer  and  a  part  of  the  cost  of  doing 
b\islness  for  any  commercial  enterprise.  As 
these  costs  continue  to  mount,  the  presstire 
becomes  greater  to  raise  prices  and  wages  to 
meet  them.  Already  several  labor  unlona 
have  suggested  that  taxes  be  Included  In  the 
cost  of  living  indexes  used  in  many  indus- 
tries to  establish  wage  scales.  Corporations, 
likewise,  must  figure  taxes  as  a  part  of  their 
costs  and,  In  fact,  do  so  whenever  artificial 
restraints,  such  as  price  controls,  break  down 
or  are  abandoned. 

TWO   DXCADSB   Of   DXLUSIOW 

The  recent  era  of  monetary  Inflation  in  the 
United  States  was  inaugurated  at  a  time 


when,  unfortunately,  subeequent  develop- 
ments seemed  to  Justify  tbe  radical  programs. 
During  most  of  the  1980's.  although  the  na- 
tional debt  rose  rapidly,  the  dire  predictions 
of  catastrophic  inflation  did  not  materlaUss. 
World  War  II  added  enormously  to  the  debt 
and  a  genuine  prke  Inflation  ensued.  It  Is 
evident  that  savings  built  up  during  tbe 
isao's  or  the  1930's  have  irretrievably  kwt  a 
good  part  oC  their  former  value. 

Tbe  vldoiis  side  of  monetary  Inflation. 
partlcvUarly  in  a  coimtry  like  the  United 
States  with  tremendoxis  productive  resources. 
Is  thst  It  exhlbiu  a  very  delayed  reaction. 
As  in  the  case  of  a  time  bomb,  the  danger 
may  be  xurecognlaed  for  years,  but  tbe 
explosion  In  the  end  Is  no  less  violent.  A 
fatal  disease  Is  Just  as  fatal  In  ths  caaa  of 
a  person  with  a  rugged  constitution  as  tt 
Is  to  a  weakling,  although  the  prnrriss  may 
taks  longer.  It  is  true  that  a  rlcb  nation 
has  a  certain  cushion  to  absorb  tbe  on- 
slaughts  of  money  dilution,  but  repeated 
doses  of  paper  money  wUl  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  s  stable  economy. 

THX  TAX  mVWBtM 

Tbe  United  SUtes  is  fast  approaching  tbe 
limit  in  terms  of  taxation  that  may  be  sad- 
dled on  lU  great  wealth.  About  970.000.000.- 
000  was  collected  last  year  in  various  taui^ 
an  amount  equal  to  364  percent  of  groM 
national  product.  The  following  Uble  oosa- 
pares  the  tax  paymenta  of  Individuals  and 
businesses  In  reoent  years: 

Ofxua  national  product  an    tax  pajfment$  in 
telected  ytart 
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The  tax  load  today  is  over  four  times  tbe 
prewar  level.  By  far  tbe  largest  portloii  of 
tbe  total  tax  lUbUlty  Is  paid  by  tbe  lower- 
Income  groupe.  The  facts  contradict  a  pop- 
ular opinion  that  the  huge  sums  raised  by 
tbe  Qovernment  come  from  direct  taxes 
levied  on  the  rich.  Virtually  aU  buslnees 
taxes  form  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
and  are,  therefore,  paid  by  ths  mass  of  con- 
sumers in  the  purchase  price  of  the  product. 
Mot  more  than  about  $8,000,000,000  In  per- 
aooal  income  tax  payments  are  collected  from 
taxpayers  whoss  Incomes  exceed  $6,000  an- 
nually. Thus,  practically  all  buBlneaa  tasM 
are  paid  by  lower-income  groups  a*  wall  as 
about  70  percent  of  income  taxes.  A  eoe- 
servatlve  estimate  would  be  that  over  ao  psr- 
oent  of  aU  taxes  are  paid  by  Income  groups 
With  under  $6,000  annual  Income. 

CONCLtmOW 
The  United  SUtes  Is  fast  approaching  or 
it  may  have  already  exceeded  lu  abUity  to 
tax  Its  own  resources  without  precipitating  a 
violent  inflation  pattern  which  can  literally 
destroy  all  economic  values.  Already,  there 
la  widespread  evasion  of  taxes  and  mass  eva- 
sion can  only  be  accomplished  by  continuous 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  money  Tbe 
prospect  is  that  taxes  will  amount  to  over 
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m  percent  of  national  Inooma  for  tbe  flaoal 
year  1958.  art  amount  oooald«ably  abova 
tba  Umit  which  can  be  toiaratad  tn  a  tree 
economy  as  shown  tn  CX>lln  Clark's  studlss. 
Tbe  final  nsekoning  can  coma  through  a 
loes  of  individual  liberty  and  through  regi- 
mentation. It  la  already  an  eaay  mattar  for 
Oovemment  t9  demand  laws  and  reatrtetlonB 
over  eeonotnlc  life  on  the  basis  that  rucb 
laws  protect  "tbs  general  welfare."  The  end 
result  U  not  to  protect  the  general  weUaia 
tmt  la  to  concentrate  power  in  tbe  banda  of 
Oovemment  agencies.  The  pattern 
scandals,  special  favors,  and  power  over  U^ 
and  property.  Tbe  'wtm  wblcb  states,  "ths 
power  to  tax  Is  tbe  power  to  dssUoy"  has  al- 
ways been  true,  and  we  have  now  reaetied 
tbe  point  where  taxation  le  actually  dstroy- 
Ing  many  of  tbe  baste  valoss  which  we 
to  pressrve. 
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Deaocrats'  War  Palfej  Faalcrs  Disaster 
JEXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  HARRT  McGREGOR 


Df 


or  OHIO 
BOU8S  OF  BXPRX8XNTATIVE8 

Monday.  March  31.  1952 


Mr.  McOREOOR.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcobo,  I  include  the  following  edltorisd 
from  the  Ifansflekl  (Ohio)  News-Jovr- 
nal  of  Marcfa  37.  196S: 

DKMOcaATS'  Wax  Pouct  Foerxas  Dm&ma 

One  hundred  and  aevwity  years  sgo,  Oeorge 
Waahlngton  set  a  'foreign  policy"  for  the 
newly  establlabed  United  SUtes  of  America. 
Be  told  Oongrees: 

n  want  an  insert ean  ebaraeter.  that  tbe 
powers  of  Europe  may  be  convinced  that 
we  act  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  otbsrs." 

For  too  many  tragic,  costly  yean,  the 
"American  character"  estabUabsd  by  this  Na- 
tion's great  first  Prealdent.  has  been  drained 
away  down  a  sewer  labeled  "foreign  policy." 
As  a  result,  the  people  stand  today  threat- 
ened with  disaster  from  abroad  and  ruin 
from  within. 

Tbe  bungling,  corruptlon-rldden  bureau- 
cracy that  is  our  National  Government  now 
gambles  the  heritage  of  the  earth's  only  re- 
maining free  people  on  a  "foreign  policy" 
which  In  reality  Is  a  mxirderous.  insidious 
and  ruinous  war  policy. 

Under  this  policy,  the  curse  of  Asiatic 
and  Buropean-tared  wars  now  darkly  ekmds 
tbs  future  and  threatena  the  very  life  at 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  America. 

So  far  In  this  twenUeth  omtury,  tbe  af- 
fairs of  tbe  American  people  have  been  en- 
trusted three  ttases  to  tbe  stewardship  ot 
man  put  forward  by  tbs  Desnoeratle  poUttoal 
party.  During  tbs  first  ball  at  this  century, 
tbe  Democrau  have  steered  Into  tbe  Wbtta 
Houss  Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson,  ftanklla 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  Harry  8.  Truman. 

During  ths  administration  of  each  of 
tbeae,  America  baa  foaia  to  war  at  frightful 
cost  in  Uvee,  suffering,  and  anguish,  and 
wltb  staggering  loeees  In  Irreplaceable  na- 
UosuU  reeources.  In  each  conflict,  too,  has 
vanished  eome  of  tbe  solidarity  of  ths  foun- 
dation upon  which  our  freedom  and  liberty 
must  stand. 

First  of  the  twentieth  century  wv  Presi- 
dents was  Wilson.    After  a  poUtioal  build-op 
as  a  great  liberal  and  humanitarian.  Wilson 
was  elected  in  18  la  to  his  second  term,  the 
,  Victory  in  that  election  admittedly  turning 


on  the  Democratic  Party's  campaign  slogan 
*Ve  kept  us  out  of  war." 

Wilson  had  ssrved  only  a  month  of  bis  see- 
ctkd  term  when  the  United  States  declared 
war  OB  Oermany  and  the  central  Buropean 
powers  and  entered  World  War  I.  He  took 
America  into  this  war  to  "make  the  world 
eafe  for  democracy."  History  hss  proved  tbe 
fntUl^  of  that  effort. 

Uxk.  at  the  United  States  balancs  sheet 
for  World  War  I:  Casualties  (killed,  missing 
dBod,  wounded),  S04.8OO;  cost  In  dollars. 
•«4a7S.»«8.22S  (includes  tremendous  loesss  In 
natural  rssouroe  strength  which  never  can 
be  replaced):  war  debts  of  Allied  Powers  sUU 
dus  Unltsd  States,  $16.423,349.4&3. 

Hext  came  tbe  rise  of  Hitler,  Mxissollni. 
and  TOJo.  Another  Democrat.  Roosevelt, 
had  movsd  mto  the  White  House  »g^in  ss  a 
great  liberal  and  humanitarian.  As  nooefi 
velt  prepared  the  Nation  peychok>glcaUy  and 
aaaterlally  for  war.  he  told  the  people  re- 
peatedly: 

"We  will  not  UBS  our  arms  m  a  war  of  ag- 
grnsskin;  we  will  not  send  oar  men  to  take 
part  tn  nnt>pean  wars"  (July  lO,  IMO) 
and  "1  hate  war  now  more  than  ever.  X 
have  one  supreme  determination — to  do  all 
I  can  to  keep  war  far  away  from  theee  shorss 
for  aU  time"  (September  11,  1044). 

And  in  Oeveland  on  November  8,  19M. 
Boosevelt  pledged: 

'  *"»•  firet  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
to  keep  our  country  out  of  war." 

Look  at  the  American  balance  sheet  for 
World  War  U:  Casualties  (all  kinds),  in 
excess  of  1,000,000:  dead  and  missing,  999.- 
e»7;  dollar  expenditures  on  matertals  alone, 
aS71XW0.030.000:  public  debt  when  FDR  tooK 
awn  in  I0SS.  $1,928,918,117;  public  debt  when 
nvman   took  over  In   1M6,  $358,286,983,100. 

And  this  war,  Roosevelt  told  us,  was  to 
make  tbe  world  safe  and  secure  for  "free 
peoples  everywhere."  The  dismal  failure  of 
that  effort  at  safety  and  security  needs  no 
rsoounting  here. 

Less  than  B  yean  after  surrender  of  the 
enemies  of  tbe  United  States  and  her  alllee 
In  World  War  n.  Truman,  the  little  man 
who  suoceeded  Rooeevelt,  plunged  us  Into 
a  new  war,  without  even  the  formality  of 
a  declaration  by  Congress. 

"A  poHce  action,"  Truman  calls  the  Ko- 
rean raees,  but  since  June  38,  1950.  It  hss 
cost  more  than  108,000  American  casualties — 
spproachlng  one-third  of  our  total  to  World 
War  I.  And  not  only  is  the  end  of  tbe 
Korean  war  not  tn  sight,  but  so  far,  tbe 
war  policy  makers  have  not  even  come  up 
wltb  a  plan  by  which  It  can  be  ended — vic- 
toriously or  otherwise. 

The  extent  of  the  material  cost  of  ths 
"police  action"  in  Korea  Is  extremely  hard 
to  estimate — ^but  It  has  been  established  that 
In  this  last  fiscal  year  Truman's  administra- 
tion has  set  sn  all-time  record  with  the 
amount  of  money  bled  from  American  tax- 
payers— and  he  wants  more. 

The  way  It  all  adds  up,  for  tbe  average 
dttaen — for  tbe  ordinary  American  family — 
Is  like  thU: 

The  foreign  policies  of  three  Democratic 
Party  administrations  have  brought  us  three 
wars; 

TJie  materia]  cost  has  been  so  great  ttiat 
very  likely.  If  the  economy  is  capable  of 
holding  together  that  long,  oxa  great-grand- 
children will  still  be  paying  exorbitant  taxes 
to  reduce  the  debt; 

Kvery  American  family  now  lives  to  dread 
of  a  new  world-wide  blood  bath  that  will  be 
designated  world  war  m. 

These  are  the  concrete,  tangible  results  of 
Democratic  Party  foreign  policy  for  the 
United  States.  Tliat  foreign  policy  Is  In 
reality  war  policy.  Only  s  complete  change 
of  national  admtolstratlon  can  substitute  a 
policy  of  national  survival  for  the  war  policy 
we  have  had. 


SpMch  of  Pail  C  Kuimcf  oa  the  Slovak 
's  SaMriica  for  Frccdc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wnooNBxx 

ni  THB  BOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26, 1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  include  witii  my 
remarks  the  very  excellent  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Paul  C.  Kazimer  at  the  confer- 
ence on  psychological  warfare  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  22  and 
23,  1952. 
Text  of  the  speech  follows: 

Bixnut.  NAnoWs  SAcamcB  voa  Fukdok 

Ur.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  dis- 
tinguished guests.  I  think  that  the  sponsors 
of  this  conference,  and  e^>ecially  the  Honor- 
able Omgressman  O.  K.  Abmstbomc  and  the 
Honorable  Congressman  Casaua  ir—frw 
could  not  have  selected  a  better  day  for  this 
conference  than  tbe  birthday  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country,  Oeorge  Washington,  who  was 
first  In  war,  first  to  peace,  and  flnt  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrynMn. 

When  I  rise  to  addrees  you  as  a  farmer  OX, 
who  served  with  my  eon  to  World  War  n,  X 
visualise  a  picture  o:  a  VaUey  Forge  over  in 
the  lutra  and  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Slo- 
vak^.a,  where  today.  Just  like  during  the  war 
for  our  American  Independence  the  Father 
of  our  Country  prayed,  there  to  a  deep  snow, 
leaders  of  the  Slovak  underground  Imbued 
with  the  same  democratic  spirit  of  Oeorge 
Washtogton  are  praying  and  fighting  com- 
munism. 

As  an  American  of  Slovak  extraction,  whoee 
parents  were  born  to  Slovakia,  I  am  greatly 
honored  to  address  you  at  this  most  impor- 
tant psychological  strategy  conference  on 
cold  war.  I  was  deeply  touched  by  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend  Displaced  Persons 
Commissioner  Kdward  O'Connor,  who  cov- 
ered the  Importance  and  significance  of  thi« 
conference  to  his  keynote  remarks  most  ad- 
mirably. 

liy  remarks  are  limited  to  eovae  16  mto- 
utes  and  therefore  I  shall  try  hard  to  uti- 
lise every  moment  of  the  time  allotted  to 
me.  I  am  a  spokesman  today  for  the  people 
of  Slovakia  who  xuif  ortunately  cannot  speak 
for  themselves.  It  is  a  great  honor  and  priv- 
ilege which  I  cherish  most  highly.  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  plight  of  the  brave  peo|>le 
of  Slovakia,  permit  me  to  give  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

The  Slovak  Nation  has  an  ancient  history 
which  begins  In  the  eighth  century,  A.  D. 
At  that  time  Slovakia  was  an  Important  to- 
dependent  nation  to  the  heart  of  Europe.  It 
Is  often  referred  to  as  a  country  on  ths 
crossroads  of  Europe.  Slovaks  are  a  devout 
Christian,  democratic  people,  whose  brief 
history  was  recently  registered  to  the  Com- 
eaxasioNAL  Rxcoao  by  the  Honorable  Paul 
Douglas.  United  States  Senator  from  Illtoola, 
proving  that  democracy  Is  not  new  to  tbe 
Slovak  nation. 

Tbe  Slovaks  were  the  first  to  turn  to  Chrla- 
ttanlty  of  the  central  European  peoples.  The 
first  Christian  church  in  Slovakia  was  con- 
secrated to  830  A.  D.  to  the  historical  city  of 
Nltra,  where  today  rule  the  godless  tryants 
of  Kremlin. 

The  advent  of  the  apostles  of  Saints  Cyril 
and  Methodius  to  the  Slovaks  to  8d3  marked 
a  new  epoch  of  the  cultural  enlightenment 
not  only  for  the  Slovaks  but  entire  Slovanle 
nations  and  their  neighbors. 

The  Slovaks  have  been  dominated  by  for- 
eign powers  for  centuries  but  despite  alien 
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domination  they  have  not  lost  their  national 
characteristics  and  national  spirit.  This 
national  spirit  was  demonstrated  during 
World  War  I,  when  the  Austria-Hungarian 
Kmplre  was  cnuhed.  The  Slovak  patriotic 
movement  demanded  independence  for  the 
Slovak  nation.  These  leaders  were  banking 
on  the  Wllsonlan  principles  of  self-deter- 
mination which  were  unfortunately  disre- 
garded In  the  peace  settlement  following  the 
World  War.  Those  Interested  In  history  of 
this  period  should  read  the  late  Col.  Stephen 
Bonael's  works,  dealing  with  this  catastropbe 
and  called  by  him  as  the  Unflnlshed  Busi- 
ness, in  his  book  published  under  the  same 
title,  a  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  and  also  his 
book  Suitors  and  Suppliants.  The  Slovak 
nation  became  thus  a  part  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic.  In  this  relationship  the 
Slovaks  looked  forward  to  promises  of  auton- 
omy within  a  federation  under  the  direct 
iponsorshlp  of  the  United  SUtes  Peace  Del- 
egation at  Versailles  headed  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Unfortunately  the  pledges  given  to  the  Slo- 
vaks by  T.  O.  llasaryk  were  not  kept  and, 
therefore,  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
n  the  Slovaks  were  caught  between  the  pow- 
erful pincers  of  the  two  tsrrants.  Hitler  and 
Btalin.  Hitler  began  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  by  declaring  a 
protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Once 
again  the  Slovak  people  had  to  fight  for  pres. 
ervatlon  on  one  hand  against  Hitler  and  on 
the  other  against  Stalin.  It  was  in  these  cU- 
exmutances  that  the  Slovak  Republic  waa 
proclaimed  on  March  14,  1939. 

In  this  conflict  between  Nazi  Oermany 
and  the  Soviet  Union^  there  were  no  neu- 
trals— the  Slovaks  because  of  their  natural 
liatred  for  the  godless  philosophy  of  com- 
munism attempted  to  defend  Its  borders 
against  the  Soviets. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  8»o- 
▼aks  suffered  persecution  from  the  agents 
of  the  Kremlin  long  before  the  Communists 
took  over  completely  in  Prague.  Few  people 
realized  that  long  before  the  Communist 
coup  in  February  1948.  Slovakia  had  many 
Lldlces — yes;  many  towns  and  villages  were 
razed  to  the  ground  not  only  by  the  Nazis 
but  also  by  the  Reds  and  their  agents.  Slo- 
vak women.  Including  nuns,  were  raped  by 
the  "big  brothers  from  Russia"  long  before 
the  vast  American  and  western  press  woke 
tip  to  the  bestialities  of  oiu*  so-called  allies — 
the  Red  Army.  It  waa  no  wonder  ttiat  when 
the  people  of  Slovakia  were  given  the  op- 
portiinlty  to  exercise  their  free  vote,  they 
made  it  clear  how  much  they  despised  com- 
munism by  voting  over  70  percent  against 
Communists  in  the  first  postwar  election  of 
May  36.  1946. 

But  despite  the  Slovak  protests  against  the 
Reds,  and  despite  the  majority  ballots  cast 
against  the  Reds,  the  Reds  nevertheless  took 
over  entire  Czechoslovakia  in  February  1948. 
This  was  no  news  to  us  Americans  of  Slovak 
extraction  who  have  diligently  followed  the 
course  of  events  in  the  country  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  witnessed  the  massacre  and  mur- 
der of  the  Slovak  people  by  the  so-called 
people's  coin^. 

The  Slovaks  were  among  the  first  to  be 
forcefully  dragged  off  to  Siberia,  where  over 
80,000  of  them  perished.  Thousands  of  them 
fled  into  voluntary  exile.  I  had  the  rare 
opportunity  to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  during 
my  5-month  tour  in  various  countries  of 
Europe  In  1949,  Just  how  the  people  of  Slo- 
vakia and  its  neighbors  have  suffered  and 
What  the  Soviet  occupation  of  their  home- 
lands brought  them.  It  was  then.  In  the 
many  dlsplaced-persons  camps,  after  seeing 
their  misery  and  listening  to  their  true  sto- 
ries of  persecution,  that  I  vowed  to  devote 
•11  my  energies  to  the  liberation  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  oppressed  nations. 

Way  back  since  1948  the  Slovak  people  had 
to  confine  their  activities  to  the  underground 
/Which    was    ably   described   in    an   article 


"Stalin's  Troubles  With  the  Underground", 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on 
December  29,  1951.  by  Dr.  V.  Stefan  Krajcovic 
and  reprinted  in  the  Coma 
of  January  17.  1952,  by 
Pbicx.  of  minols). 

The  reason  I  mention  this  article  is  because 
I  bad  an  opportunity  to  meet  during  my  so- 
Joiira  in  Oermany  in  1949  a  Slovak  hero 
mentioned  in  underground  exploiu.  one  Alois 
Sutty,  who  will  go  down  in  history  as  a 
martyr  of  the  Slovaklan  undergroimd.  Sutty 
was  a  courier  between  the  underground  In 
Slovakia  and  its  free  representatives  in  exile. 
Since  I  met  and  spoke  to  thousands  of 
exiles  in  those  DP  camps,  I  can  summarize 
their  aims  and  desires  with  these  sentences: 
"If  America  falls  us.  then  we  and  our 
compatriots  in  the  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain  countries  are  doomed  forever.  Amer- 
ica is  our  only  hope.  Please,  do  not  fail  us." 
It  is  Uielr  cr:'  to  us,  to  us  Americans,  whose 
country  was  founded  by  the  DP's  and  the 
refugees  of  another  century. 

When  we  analyse  the  strategy  of  Soviet 
Russia,  we  can  see  that  she  is  playing  for 
time  and  although  peace  is  her  slogan,  we 
know  that  wherever  Soviet  soldiers  move  in 
there  is  no  peace.  There  is  a  saying  in  Slo* 
vakia  that  the  Slovaks  waited  several  hun- 
dred years  to  see  the  Russians  and  then  in  a 
short  period  of  a  few  weeks  experienced 
the  battle  fronts  of  their  "brotherhood" — 
brutalities  that  they  shall  not  forget  for 
centuries. 

I  am  very  happy  that  this  conference  waa 
called  because  we  must  act  in  unison.  Our 
United  States  Government  does  not  want  war 
and  has  never  been  an  aggressor.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  assured  us  that  every  nation, 
no  matter  how  small,  is  entitled  to  its  state- 
hood. The  great  statesman,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, has  proclaimed  in  this  dty.  the  great 
Capital  of  our  country,  that  "God  who  gave 
us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time." 
This  also  pertains  to  the  peoples  of  all  op- 
pressed and  enslaved  countries. 

The  Americans  of  Slovak  iescent  and  those 
democracy-loving  exiles  who  have  chosen  the 
barren  DP  cajipe  Instead  of  their  homes, 
today  condemn  the  brutalities  of  the  Reds  in 
Slovakia  and  other  satellite  countries.  They 
are  ashamed  that  the  unworthy  Cains  have 
chosen  to  murder  their  brothers.  They  voice 
their  protests  against  Oottwald,  Stalin's 
stooge  In  Czechoslovakia,  whose  greatness 
has  imprisoned  American  newspaper  Cor- 
respondent WUllam  N.  Oatis  and  Johnny 
Hvasta.  an  American  GI  of  Slovaklan  parent- 
age from  Hillside.  N.  J.,  who  is  languishing 
in  a  Czech  prison  for  the  past  3  years  and 
whose  case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
American  press  on  several  occasions.  Al- 
though President  Harry  8.  Truman  has  as- 
sured the  parents  of  Johnny  Hvasta  through 
Congressman  Prna  W.  Rodino,  Ja..  of  Newark. 
N.  J.,  that  he  is  not  a  forgotten  man,'  never- 
theless, he  Is  still  a  prisoner  in  Leopoldov. 
the  same  prison  which  holds  the  three  bish- 
ops of  Slovakia  and  thousands  of  democracy- 
loving  Slovak  patriots. 

According  to  our  program,  we  will  hear  Mr. 
Robert  A-  Vogeler.  fortunately  a  living  exam- 
ple of  the  Communist  brutalities.  We  will 
also  hear  United  States  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Cabxan,  to  whom  I  pay  great  tribute  for  his 
untiring  efforts  in  ridding  this  country  of  the 
great  menace  of  communism.  I  salute  you. 
Senator  McCaxban  on  behalf  of  the  Slovak 
people. 

I  express  the  deep  appreciation  and  thanks 
of  those  brave  and  oppressed  Slovak  people 
to  the  present  administration  for  its  firm 
Stand  against  communism  and  its  realistic 
program  of  appropriating  the  $100,000,000  aid 
to  the  recognized  undergrovmd  movements 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  At  this  time  I 
heartily  endorse  the  keynote  address  of  the 
Honorable  Commissioner  Edward  O'Connor, 
in  which  he  presented  a  practical  plan  which 
would  rock  the  Soviet  conspirators  to  their 


heels.  Kvery  moment  of  delay  means  more 
suffering  to  the  oppressed  people  behind  the 
Iron  ciirtaln.  To  us  Americans  it  is  a  great 
loss  because  our  procrastination  is  only 
strengthening  the  position  of  our  enemy  In 
this  cold  war. 

There  is  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  and  that 
Is  that  the  Slovak  people  will  never  accept 
the  doctrines  of  communism.  I  am  equally 
certain  they  will  resist  to  their  death  all  ao- 
croachments  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Slovalu  are  our  unquestioned  and 
loyal  allies  in  the  conunon  struggle  against 
the  dictatorship  of  communism. 

In  conclusion,  on  this  birthday  of  the 
father  of  our  country,  I  want  to  leave  these 
prayerful  thoughu  with  you:  Let  us  make 
this  February  33  the  day  of  the  rededlcation 
of  our  efforts  to  crush  communism,  the  worst 
plague  the  world  has  ever  known.  Let  us  put 
our  words  into  action  that  the  people  of  the 
oppressed  nations  may  soon  Joyfully  sing 
with  us:  "Let  freedom  ring  from  every  moun- 
tain side — God  bless  Anoerlca,  and  damn 
communism." 


Gcolofitt  Tcatifics  ia  TidcUa^  C»m 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBBNTATTVE8 

Wednetdaw.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exf^nd  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
Include  in  our  Rzcoao  another  in  a  series 
of  articles  concerning  the  tldelands 
hearing  recently  held  In  Los  Angeles. 
This  article,  like  the  previous  ones,  is 
by  Loranla  K.  Francis,  who  Is  recog- 
nized as  a  leading  authority  in  tidelands 
matters: 

GaoLooiaT    Tasnras    n*    TtesLAme    Csaa 

Wrmss    Savs    Channxl    Iblaitim    Wbb 
Past  or  MAimjufD  uf  P^ar 

(By  LoranU  K.  Prands) 

California's  channel  lalanda  once  were 
part  of  the  mainland.  Dr.  Ulysses  8.  Grant 
IV.  professor  of  geology  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  said  yesterday. 

Grant  testified  as  an  expert  wltncas  for 
the  SUte.  as  the  so-called  tldelands  hearings 
before  a  special  master  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  entered  its  fourth  day  in  the 
United  States  Clrctilt  Court  of  Claims. 

rowTs  TO  msfins 

Plants,  animals,  and  foscUs  found  on  the 
Islands — Including  pygmy  elephants,  dating 
back  to  the  Pleistocene  Age  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  islands  once  were  part  of  the  conti- 
nental land  mass,  not  too  long  ago.  Grant 
told  Special  Master  William  H.  Davie.  He 
said  the  islands  are  the  continental  type  and 
that  Santa  Rosa.  JBanta  Cruz.  San  Miguel. 
and  Anacapa  Islands  appear  to  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  range  of  the  Santa  Monica 
mountains. 

Grant  was  placed  on  the  wltnees  stand 
after  Justice  Department  attorneys  vigorous- 
ly objected  to  any  testimony  relating  to 
shelter  provided  for  the  water  area  lying 
between  the  channel  islands  and  the  main- 
land— waters  which  California  contands  M 
be  Inland  waters — as  irrelevant.  While 
Davis  noted  the  objection,  be  suted  he  was 
going  to  allow  Grant  to  propound  the  theory 
that  the  Islands  once  were  an  Integral  part 
of  the  mainland. 

otPottTAMct  or  aara 
Grant's  testimony  came  at  the  end  of  a 
day-long  hearing  at  which  the  State  pro- 
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duoed  additional  witneaaes  to  testify  to  the 
historic  use  of  CaUfomla's  bays  and  hartMn 
and  the  importance  of  Ban  Luis  Obispo,  Mon- 
terey, and  Crescent  City  Bays,  to  the  com- 
merce and  indiistry  of  the  Stata. 

The  UCLA  geology  profeeeor  explained 
studies  he  has  made  in  wave  refraction  *t»«h 
wave  energy,  to  sliow  that  waves  entering 
the  protected  areas  inside  CalifomU's  island 
chain  rapidly  loaa  the  energy  dsrived  from 
ocean  swells  in  the  North  and  Northwest  Pa- 
cific.  He  was  asked  by  Davis  to  continue  his 
presentation  when  the  beartngs  resume  to- 

d*y. 

San  Luis  Obispo's  Importanea  as  a  port 
was  outlined  by  Clay  V.  Wilson,  vloe-preel- 
dent  of  the  Padflc  Coast  Lumber  Co.  and 
former  chief  engineer  of  the  Padflc  Coast 
Steamship  Co..  and  James  B.  McMillan,  ter- 
minal represenutira  for  Union  OU  Oo.  at 
Union's  $3,500,000  storage  terminal. 


HXavTTi 

The  commercial  wharf  In  San  Luis  OMspo 

Bay  lus  long  been  used  for  shipments  of 
grain,  beans,  and  other  produce,  Wilson  said, 
and  to  bring  in  fruit,  machinery,  and  other 
eommodltles  from  other  ports  along  the 
coast. 

According  to  IfdCillan.  between  Si  and 
37  tankers  are  loaded  each  month  at  the  oU 
company's  a.a80-foot  pier,  and  between  23.- 
600.000  azul  a8.000X>00  barreU  of  oU.  pip«l  in 
from  the  SanU  Maria  field  and  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  are  lifted  by  tanker  each 
year.  Union's  tank  farm  of  14  tanks,  heading 
1,000.000  barrels  of  oU.  U  the  third  highest 
port  in  oil  tank  storage  in  the  State,  he  said. 

A  deecrlption  ot  commercial  fishing  opara- 
ttSBs  in  the  Tlelnity  of  San  Luis  Obispo  waa 
famished  the  special  master  by  O.  R.  Klrby 
of  the  San  Luis  Fish  Co.,  at  Avlla.  The  value 
of  the  business  was  between  teoOMO  and 
$1,000,000  in  IBM.  Klrby  testified,  while  fish- 
ermen did  a  business  in  rrrrnes  of  $000,000 
la  sardines  alone,  in  1061. 


COIATOB 

A  veteran  State  employee,  Mrs.  Mary  Z*. 

Green,  curator  of  the  Old  Customs  House  at 
Monterey  since  10S7.  testified  as  to  the  con- 
tinued \ue  of  the  onetime  Mexican  capital 
through  the  days  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
nile.  an(*  in  the  century  since  Callfomia  be- 
came a  part  at  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Green,  who  has  worked  for  the  State 
for  80  years,  described  the  days  when  forvign 
aliips  were  barred  from  Monterey  Bay  by  the 
Spaniards  and  when  all  supplies  were  fiir- 
niahed  by  the  Spanish  Government.  The 
reason  for  the  foimdlng  of  Monterey  was  the 
port  Iteelf.  she  said — a  haven  for  g»Heons 
Which  sailed  from  the  Orient. 

Although  the  fur  trade  with  China  had 
attracted  Russian  and  Spanish  traders  in 
Callfomia.  the  ban  against  foreign  shifting 
was  not  lifted  unUl  1800,  the  woman  his- 
torian said.  An  Import  duty  finally  was  im- 
posed in  1815  and  carried  on  by  Mexico  wlien 
It  took  over,  in  1823.  she  said. 

A  booming  trade  of  hides  and  tallow  waa 
started  vnth  BngUnd  at  that  time,  Mrs. 
Green  declared,  and  the  revenues  from  Im- 
porta  at  one  time  supported  the  government 
of  California.  Mexican  ofllclals  placed  a  45 
percent  import  duty  in  effect,  she  said,  and 
charged  ships  entering  the  bay  $300  each  to 
drop  anchor. 


Additional  wltneeeee  testifying  as  to  the 
history  and  commerce  of  Monterey  Bay.  wore 
Peter  J.  Perrante,  Monterey  attorney  repre- 
senting the  fishing  industry:  Walter  H.  Bahn. 
Jr..  city  manager  of  Monterey;  Leon  Rowland, 
secretary  of  the  Santa  Cnim  Historical  So- 
ciety and  author  of  Annals  of  Santa  Cms; 
Bobert  Blohm,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
harbor  commissioners  at  Moes  Landing; 
Arnold  M.  Baldwin,  county  surveyor  of  Santa 
Cms,  and  Alexander  D.  Russell,  city  engineer 
of  Santa  Cruz. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  wxw  laxioo 

IN  TBI  SSNATI  OF  THI  UNmD  STATU 

Monday,  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  address  delivered  by 
Gov.  Luis  Mufioz-Marfn  at  the  final 
session  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  on  February  6.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bmcokd, 
as  follows: 

PeUow  delegates,  and  distinguished  gueete 
of  this  constitutional  convention,  this  oon- 
Tention  should  not  come  to  Ita  close  without 
there  being  made— fmd  I  am  greatly  pleased 
that  it  will  be  made  through  me — a  full 
acknowledgement  of  the  patriotic  and  fra- 
ternal manner  in  which  the  delegates,  wlio 
have  represented  here  what  we  call  minority 
groups,  have  collaborated  constantly  in  our 
long  studies  and  o\ir  long  deliberation,  at 
tnnes  helping  to  throw  light  in  agreement 
with  the  majority,  at  other  times  helping 
to  throw  light  through  energetic  and  sin- 
cere disagreement  with  us,  those  of  us  here 
who.  politically  ^>eaklng.  are  referred  to  as 
the  majority  at  this  historical  moment  in 
the  life  of  oiu-  Island. 

To  all  of  the  minority  members,  my  thanka 
as  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  my  thanks 
as  a  Puerto  Rican.  and.  as  one  of  those  who 
proposed  this  constitutional  procedure,  X 
thank  you  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  all  that  will  be  good  for 
Puerto  Rico,  which  we  have  sought  to  rep- 
reeent  here. 

Many  thanks,  friends  of  the  minorities, 
sincerely,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and 
my  congratulations  to  all  of  you.  to  those 
of  you  who  have  voted  for  this  constitution 
and,  also,  to  thoee  of  you  who,  because  of 
personal  convictions,  have  believed  it  yo\ur 
duty  to  vote  against  it.  To  all,  my  sincere 
acknowledgementa. 

The  process  in  which  we  have  been  pre- 
serving has  been  the  making  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  a  compact.  I  do  not  believe  it 
neceesary  for  me  to  add  to  the  words  of  my 
fellow  delegates  who  have  preceded  me  today 
and  who  have  emphasised  the  significance 
of  the  constitution  which  we  have  Jiut 
signed.  I  beUeve  aa  tiiey  do,  as  we  all  do, 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  be  deeply  proud 
at  being  the  authors  of  this  document. 

Regarding  the  compact  aspect  of  this 
process  In  which  we  have  been  engaged, 
Beeolution  No.  23.  presented  by  the  President 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  President  of  the 
Statehood  Party,  and  myself  in  represen- 
tation ot  the  Popular  Democratic  Party  is 
most  significant  and  most  Important;  that 
resolution — passed,  of  course,  as  it  was  by  the 
convention — recognized  the  fact  that 
through  this  compact  of  union  between  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  an  end  has  been  put  to  all 
traces  and  vestiges  of  the  colonial  system  in 
Puerto  Rico.  We  are  free  from  every  trace 
and  vestige  of  that  system. 

We  have  said  that  we  are  creating  a  dy- 
namic state,  a  state  that  has  within  Itself 
the  enormous  energy  necessary  to  constant 
growth  and  to  outdoing  itself.  It  Is  the 
Osmmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  nature 
partly  Federal  and  partly  what  we  might  call 
"Confederal."  Within  these  two  factors  are 
enclosed  the  poesibillty  of  ita  development 
within  the  American  union. 

Federal  is  that  form  of  union  In  which 
there  are  two  governments.    One,  the  gov- 


ernment of  a  state  which  as  a  member.  In 
some  way  or  other,  of  a  largo-  union,  has 
Jurisdiction  over  Ite  people;  the  other,  the 
government  of  the  federation  has  Jurisdic- 
tion, In  other  matters  over  these  same  peo- 
ple. Nevertheless,  the  government  of  the 
union  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
government  of  the  state  as  such.  They  are 
two  goveramenta  with  Jurisdiction  over  * 
different  matters  with  respect  to  the  same 
group  of  citizens. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  form  that  we 
might  call  "Confederal"  implies  that  there  Is 
a  union,  more  on  the  basis  of  states  that 
seek  that  union,  than  on  the  basis  of  two 
govemmenta  that  have  JurlsdicUon  over  the 
same  people  but  In  different  matters. 

In  part,  Puerto  Rico,  as  I  said,  is  In  the 
nature  of  being  a  member  of  a  federal  imion 
in  a  new  form,  a  creative  form,  a  form  in- 
vented by  the  people  themselves  in  collabor- 
ation with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
And.  in  part,  the  relaUonshlp  is  one  of  a 
"confederal"  nature. 

The  Federal  laws  govern.  Last  June  4,  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  gave  their  approval 
to  being  governed  by  Federal  laws.  That  Is 
the  character  of  federation.  There  do  not 
govern,  however,  those  Federal  laws  which 
would  imply  that  Puerto  Rican  funds  would 
go  to  the  federal  treasury  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  when 
they  voted  on  last  June  4  gave  their  approval 
to  it  being  this  way  with  regard  to  those 
kinds  of  laws.  That  U  the  tiutfacter  of  "Con- 
federation." 

For  Federal  tax  laws  to  govern  In  Puerto 
Rico,  the  approval  of  the  people,  through 
their  leglslatiu-e,  is  required.  That,  too.  Is 
what  I  have  called  the  "Confederal"  form  of 
government. 

Our  development  in  the  future,  vrithln  the 
American  union,  may  take  dlvoee  forma 
along  one  of  these  roads.  It  may  be  that 
Puerto  Rico  wiU  eventually  become  another 
state  In  the  Union  exactly  like  all  other 
States  in  the  form  of  ita  relationship  to  the 
Union. 

It  may  be  that  the  development  of  Puerto 
Rico  will  take  another  aspect,  and  that  It  wUl 
move  toward  a  "Confederal"  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  there  wUl  be  no  area  of  PW- 
eral  authority,  but  only  through  the  author, 
ity  exercised  democratically  by  legislators 
elected  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  In  Puerto 
BIco  instead  of  by  the  Federal  Congress. 

There  may  be  other  developmenta  within 
the  great  potentialities,  the  great  dynamism, 
of  this  new  form  of  political  growth,  which 
we  are  JolnUy  presenting  at  this  point  in 
the  history  of  our  people,  and  of  other 
peoples. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  as  is  said  in  resolu- 
tion No.  23  of  this  convention,  there  Is  no 
doubt,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  nor 
should  there  be  any  doubt,  that  every  trace 
of  colonialism  has  disappeared  in  Puerto 
Rico,  for  this  is  a  union  through  a  compact, 
it  is  a  imlon  based  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  consent.  There  can  be  nothing  that 
can  go  further  than  the  validity  of  a  pact 
freely  agreed  upon  by  peoples,  nor  can  there 
be  anything  that  goes  beyond  the  free  con- 
sent of  a  people  to  a  form  of  government 
and  to  the  form  of  their  relationships  with 
another  people,  or  peoples. 

It  is  this  sense,  fellow  delegates  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  that  we  have  said 
that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  arrived 
at  the  highest  possible  level  of  political 
equality  and  political  dignity. 

At  this  level  there  is  room  for  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  organisation 
of  the  State  should  be  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. But  to  the  level  of  equality,  dignity, 
and  freedom,  we  have  arrived,  and  we  ought 
to  have  it  firmly  fixed  in  our  hearta  that  we 
shall  never  descend  from  that  leveL 

I  believe  that  Puerto  Rico  can  be  more 
deeply  useful  in  ita  functions  within  the 
American    Hemisphere    by    contributing   Us 
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dUtermt  culture  to  tb«  American  Union.  X 
bellfwe  tta*t  It  Is  our  function  to  enrlcb  the 
AjnerUmn  Union  by  our  prcaence  In  It  and 
not  miwely  by  oiir  preeenoe  In  it  to  add  a 
Uttte  bit  of  ■omrthlng  aimilar  to  wbat  la 
already  there. 

I  believe  that  le  the  sound  Instinct  and 
tke  sound  understanding  of  our  people. 
And.  It  seems  to  me,  that  that  should  be  the 
great  interest  in  us  of  the  American  Union. 
of  which  we  are  loyal  citizens.  We  sre  in- 
tOTSsted  in  the  welfare  of  the  Union  and. 
because  we  are,  we  want  Puerto  Rico  to  con- 
tribute to  it  and  to  enrich  It,  and  to  do 
our  part  In  bringing  about  a  better  under- 
standing otC  It  In  this  part  of  the  world  that 
Is  called  the  American  Hemisphere  and  In 
evary  part  of  the  world  where  there  is  a 
■truggle  to  understand  democracy  and  to 
defend  decoocracy. 

Because  of  this  I  have  said  that  although 
tt  la  a  great  honor,  as  It  is,  to  be  a  State  otf 
the  Union — I  do  not  believe  that  there  la 
anyone  who  will  deny  that  It  Is  a  great 
honor — it  seems  to  ma  that  Puerto  Rico  can 
have  the  dignity  equal  to  that  of  statehood. 
In  another  form,  a  new  form,  of  being  within 
the  Union,  and  in  that  dignity  render  a 
greater  service  to  the  Union,  to  liberty,  to 
the  enrichment  of  culture  In  America,  to  our 
fallow  dtlaens  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
•U  man  and  women  of  the  democratic  (alth 
In  America  and  the  world. 

Par  this  reason,  when  I  hear  that  phrase, 
attan  hlgltly  spoken,  but  generally  in  the 
beet  of  faith,  that  we  are  cloaked  by  Ameri- 
can eitlBeashlp,  my  reaction  Is  that  it  is  not 
qplrltually  correct.  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
rV>»v»H  by  American  cltlaenahlp.  I  believe 
IPS  have  A"**"^*'^"  cltlaenahlp  inside  our- 
selves. 

atlMnshlp.  feUow  delegates,  U  not  a  god. 
Citiaenshlp  is  not  a  dlety  superior  to  what 
we  are,  but  a  content  within  us,  inherent 
la  our  civic  natures  ss  free  men. 

For  this  reaaon,  too.  I  do  not  like  the  sound 
Of  that  word,  \ued  again  with  uninten- 
tional carelessness ,  "pro- American."  I  ean- 
aot  conceive  of  bow  anybody  here  can  be 
"pro-American."  To  be  "pro-Amencan" 
would  be  the  favoring  of  a  superior  Amer> 
lean  being  by  an  Inferior  being  who  Is  not 
AaMrlcan.  It  is  impossible  to  be  "pro- 
AnMriean."  What  I  conceive  of  here  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  that  we  are  Americans,  not 
"pro-Americana."  And  we  are  Americans  spe- 
•Iflcally,  amply,  and  profoundly,  in  the  sense 
of  our  membership  in  the  American  Union, 
and  in  that  of  the  culture  and  history  of 
the  whole  American  hemisphere.  We  are 
Americans  wholly — of  the  whole  American 
Continent. 

And  it  Is  In  this  manner  that,  good  citlzena 
■■  we  are,  we  shall  enrich  the  cltlsenahlp  at 
the  United  States,  In  sddltlon  to  carrying  it 
within  ourselves  with  pride,  and  in  addition 
to  enriching  ourselves  with  the  great  values 
of  such  great  cltlaenahlp. 

This  constitutional  process  which  haa 
brought  us  together  in  the  great  action  of 
ttila  convention  Is  the  clearest  example  of  the 
ereatlve  contribution  of  the  enrichment 
made  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  within 
their  possibilities,  and  within  the  worthinees 
of  their  spirit,  to  the  citiaenshlp  of  the 
United  States,  which  they  have  within  them. 

I  believe,  my  good  friends  and  fellow- 
eonntrymen.  that  it  has  been  a  long  time 
since  American  citizens  have  made  a  Con- 
tribution of  such  merit  as  this  constitution 
and  this  new  relationship  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  United  States,  to  history,  and  to  po- 
litical creatlveness  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  And  we  all  feel  proud,  and  I  think 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  azKl  every  one  of  us  to 
transnlt  that  feeling  of  pride  to  the  most 
remote  humble  home  in  the  mountains  of 
Puerto  Rioo.  to  the  end  that  what  we  have 
•one  will  be  a  eraativa  foi^  in  the  line  people 
«f  this  island. 


Z  wlah  to  direct  my  words  to  all  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  In  this  solemn  nunnent  of 
our  history.  And  I  especially  wish  to  reach 
the  youth  of  Puerto  Rico  which,  more  than 
others,  needs  to  be  relieved  of  that  anguish 
we  have  bcwne  so  long  on  the  question  of 
political  status,  and  to  light  in  it  that  energy 
which  comes  from  the  knowledge  that  it  has 
been  freed  from  its  anguish,  and  from  the 
knowledge  that  Puerto  Rico  has  become  a 
Commonwealth  within  the  American  Union, 
free  in  Its  spirit  and  free  in  its  creative  forces. 

Let  us  all  free  otirselves  from  that  anguish 
from  which  we  suffered  In  the  past;  let  as 
liberate  o\ir  energies  for  works  of  greater 
sube^jince,  of  greater  creatlveness.  of  greater 
necessity,  of  greater  profundity  for  the  )\is- 
tlce,  the  welfare,  and  the  destiny  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

This  great  constitution  made  within  this 
free  compact  stands  on  the  liberty  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  young 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  of  all  that  is  Puerto 
Rico. 

This  great  constitution.  In  this  tree  com* 
pact  is  for  us  to  break  loose  from  the  Impedi- 
ments of  ottr  anguish,  and  give  new  strength 
to  the  vlgoroxis  impulses  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  especially  to  the  vlgoroiM  Im- 
pulses of  Puerto  Rlcan  yoirth. 

My  final  words  are  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  to  the  young  people  of  Puerto  RJco.  to 
all  the  generations  that  have  shared  the 
stifferlngs  and  the  hopes  of  this  time.  What 
I  have  to  say  to  them  is:  Plx  your  eyes  on 
the  stars  and  that  sky  that  eovers  the  whole 
American  continent.  Keep  your  eyes  fixed 
on  the  spacious  horlaona  of  the  spirit  of  a 
magnificent  people.  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  on 
wbat  you  owe  to  your  own  destiny  and  to 
the  well-being  of  all  free  men  everywtiere  In 
America  and  everywhere  in  the  world. 

May  Ood  bless  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
May  Ood  enlighten  the  people  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  the  citiaenshlp  of  which  Is  within 
our  spirits,  too.  May  Ood  protect  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere,  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
preserved  In  terms  of  justice  and  freedom. 


More  Coameilt  Aboal  Gaasett 
Newspapers 

EXTB9SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Msw  Toax 
a  TBS  HOUSS  OP  REPRESSNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  March  20.  19S2 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unfair  tactics  being  em- 
ployed by  the  Ghuinett  newspaper  chain 
all  out  in  their  hate  campaign  against 
a  long-time  representative  of  the  people, 
have  become  so  obvious  they  are  awak- 
ening many  people  to  action  In  our 
section. 

You  will  be  interested  in  reading  the 

following  letter  from  a  discerning  catx- 

stituent* 

Congreaaman  Emvnf  AarBua  Haix, 
WtuMngton.  D.  C. 

DxAK  Ma.  Haix:  As  a  previous  lukewarm 
supporter  of  yours.  I  want  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  planning  to  back  you  this  yaar 
as  strong  as  I  can. 

I  am  doing  so  because  of  the  one-stdad 
treatment  the  Bingham  ton  Press  Is  giving 
ovir  congressional  battle,  now  raging.  Why 
won't  they  give  }-our  side  of  the  storyf  W« 
only  read  about  him. 

This  newspaper  Is  the  product  of  "might 
makes  right."  I  have  come  to  hate  tt  more 
and  more  ever  since  X  becama  oonvinoed  tba 


editor  will  use  nothing  but  the  mailed  first 
on  his  encmlea. 

"Rm  very  fact  that  tha  press  don't  want 
you  as  Congressman  makaa  ma  btfiava  yoa 
ahoxild  stay  in  Oongress. 

Tou  have  my  best  wishes  for  suooeas.    I 
bops  you  can  beat  this  fSUov. 
Tours  truly. 


UberatioB  as  a  Fercigm  Policy 
E^mSNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wxacOKBiM 

ZM  THE  HOUSS  OP  RSPRCBSNTATIVBi 

Wednesday.  March  2f.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  herewith  the  foOow- 
Ing  speech  made  by  me  at  the  Conf  ereaoe 
on  Psychological  Strategy  held  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  on  February  22-23.  1952: 
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The  present  American  foreign  policy 
on  eontatnment.  appeasamant.  and  ffsar, 
wlU  lose  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thoosands. 
perliaps  of  mlUlons  of  America's  sons  in  tha 
stnkhoies  of  foreign  Koreas. 

If  we  continue  to  follow  tt,  oar  genaratton. 
tnateart  of  transmitting  to  our  chUdrcn  tba 
great  American  barttage  of  free  instituttona 
and  personal  liberty  will  be  handing  to  tham 
a  reaetlooary  garrison  state  that  in  nufny 
wlU  rasembta  the  system  of  SovlaS 
wiisra  the  root  of  fraednm  has  bsaa 
destroyed. 

Our  forefathers  hava  given  us  the  tissls  of 
a  real  foreign  policy  worthy  of  avr  heiltaga 
if  we  have  the  courage  to  use  It.  It  Is  not 
based  on  fear  or  appasssmeiit.  It  does  not 
put  itself  in  a  position  of  paying  ransom  to 
third  rate  bandit  govemmenta.  It  does  not 
wtne  and  dine  with  gangsters  parading  in 
the  clothes  of  diplomatic  commissars.  It  ts 
based  on  the  rock  of  moral  principles  snd 
upon  the  nattnral  law  placed  by  Ood  in  tba 
heart  of  every  man.  To  uphold  theee  prtn- 
ciplee  and  laws  our  forefathers  were  willing 
to  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  tbair 
sacred  honor. 

The  question  that  faeas  our  generation  Is: 
Are  we  arllllng  to  make  the  same  pledge  and 
stand  upon  it  arlth  our  lives  as  they  dldf 

The  natural  law  and  prlndplee  which  X 
refer  to  are  anchored  In  tike  Amisrican  Dadn- 
ratlon  of  Independence. 

Therein  are  set  forth  the  foUowli^: 

1.  The  only  true  function  of  any  human 
government  Is  to  secure  the  rights  of  tlfSu 
liberty,  and  happiness  to  its  peoide. 

Tet,  we  continue  to  recognise  an  tntsr- 
national  criminal  conspiracy  as  the  true  gov- 
ernment of  800.000.000  sxifferlng  people. 

a.  That  It  is  the  right  and  even  the  duty 
of  any  peoples  living  under  a  tyranny  to 
throw  U  off. 

Tet,  we  have  immobilized  and  even  sabo- 
taged the  forces  of  resistance  against  ttiis 
international  Communist  conspiracy  that 
governs  in  tyranny  over  nearly  one-half  the 
world. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  can  be 
the  basis  of  a  ftnelgn  policy  of  liberation. 

I  sliould  like  to  advert  to  some  remarks 
that  were  made  this  morning  by  my  dia- 
tlngutebed  colleague.  Congressman  Baooss 
Hats  of  Arkansas.  He  referred  to  tha  lOor 
faetors  of  foreign  policy,  military,  diplomatic, 
psychological  and  economic  and  the  naoes- 
sity  for  ooordinatlng  each  of  theae.  Ha  ean- 
tlooed  sgalnst  any  one  of  theae  different  osg- 
menu  of  our  foreign  poliey  going  off  ob  a 
tang»t  and  also  against  premature  actaons. 
Hia  eommanta  in  tftaas  respects  were  sovnd 
and  wise. 


However,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  military  and  diplomatic  segments  of  our 
policy,  important  and  powerful  as  they  are, 
are  merely  the  Instrumenu  of  policy  and  not 
policy  Itself.  As  instruments  they  can  be 
used  to  support  a  good  policy  or  a  bad  policy. 

But  the  psychological  factor  relatee  more 
directly  to  policy  Itself.  The  word  psychology 
pertains  to  soul.  mind,  and  Idea.  It  Is  the 
soul  and  the  mind  and  the  idea  that  should 
direct  the  military,  the  diplomatic  and  the 
economic  factors  of  foreign  policy. 

To  date  our  foreign  policy  has  had  Uttle 
or  no  Ideological  direction.  It  might  be  said 
that  it  has  actually  had  a  wrong  Ideological 
direction.  Under  all  the  evidence  the  pey- 
chology  or  Ideology  of  our  present  foreign 
policy  is  aimed  toward  the  peaceful  coexist- 
ence of  a  half  slave  and  half  free  world.  Such 
a  foreign  policy  might  be  called  the  policy  of 
the  square  circle. 

We  definitely  ahotild.  thereXure,  abandon 
this  Impoaslble  policy. 

The  soul,  the  Idea,  the  Ideology  ttist  should 
direct  oiu*  foreign  policy  is  the  Ideology  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That 
Ideology  is,  among  other  things,  liberation 
from  tyranny.  Its  prlndplss  apply  to  the 
slsve  labor  campo  ot  Dalstroy.  Siberia  as  well 
as  to  the  American  colonists  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Let  me  be  very  clear: 

I  believe  we  must  Increase  and  maintain 
our  military  strength  as  long  as  the  Com- 
munist threat  exists:  we  cannot  dissipate 
American  military  manpower  all  around  the 
periphery  of  the  free  world:  we  must  not 
csuse  premature  uprising  behind  the  Iron 
ctirtain. 

But— the  whole  point  of  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  aimed  at  the  ultimate  liberation 
of  the  slave  world. 

Basically  there  are  at  ieeat  Uuee  things 
we  should  do  promptly: 

1.  We  should  take  full  advantage  of  the 
escapee  nationals  from  the  iron  curtain 
coxw  tries. 

2.  While  the  underground  operations  are 
of  niiceeslty  covert  and  secret,  we  should  let 
the  enslaved  people  know  that  the  free  world 
will  give  evrry  practidil  aid  toward  their 
ultimate  liberation. 

S.  We  ahould  cancel  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  gangfter  Communist  re^mes  on 
the  very  grounds  thst  we  are  the  friends — 
not  the  enemies— of  the  peoples  enslaved 
by  them. 

Concretely,  therefore,  the  first  and  second 
points  aboTe — that  Is  those  persons  who  are 
eecapeea  from  and  persons  residing  in  the 
iron  curtain  countries — relate  directly  to  the 
•100,000.000  amendment  to  the  Uutual  Ss- 
eurlty  Act  of  1B51.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
now  some  specific  things  tliat  should  be 
openly  done  under  this  amendment. 

Vlshlnsky  msde  the  formal  chargs  of  ag- 
gression against  the  United  States  on  last 
November  23.  in  the  United  Nstlons.  claiming 
that  tbU  amend3ient  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  "provides  for  financing  of  traitors  to 
their  native  land  and  of  war  criminals  who 
have  fled  from  their  countries  •  •  •  as 
well  as  financing  of  armed  groups  for  the 
purpoee  of  fighting  agalns  the  Soviet  Union." 

By  making  this  charge  he  bared  the 
Actillles  heel  of  the  Communist  police  sUte. 

Despite  the  barbed  wire,  electronic  guards 
and  machine  guns  several  thousand  of  these 
"traitors"  and  "war  criminals"  eecape  from 
Communist  countries  each  month. 

There  are  great  risks  and  difficulties  In 
getting  through  the  iron  curtsln.  That  Is 
why  over  50  percent  of  these  escapees  are 
young  males  between  the  age  of  IS  and  25. 
Moet  of  them  are  fearless  patriots,  anxious 
to  help  in  the  ultimate  liberation  of  their 
own  country. 

By  making  this  formal  charge  and  their 
general  hysteria  concerning  the  amendment, 
Vlahlnsky  and  the  Kremlin  have  made  It 
plain  that  they  consider  there  escapees 
dangeroiu  to  the  safety  of  the  Communist 


police  state.  They  know  that  they  can  be 
molded  into  a  formidable  force  In  the  defense 
of  Europe  with  a  zeal  to  realst  Communist 
advances  because  they  have  experienced  life 
in  the  Marxian  Utopia. 

Purther.  free  battalions  of  Poles,  Czechs. 
Slovaks.  Hungarians,  Rumanians,  Bulgarlana. 
Albanians.  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Elstonlans, 
and  even  Russians,  would  be  strong  magnets 
of  defection  from  SUlln's  satellite  armies 
and  his  own  Soviet  forces.  They  would 
weaken  the  will  of  the  Communist  forces 
to  fight  the  West  and  might  well  be  the 
catalytic  agenU  In  the  ultimate  liberation  of 
their  native  lands. 

As  theee  young  men  come  through  the 
iron  curtain  they  should  receive  first  aid  and 
care  by  civilian  border  hotels.  Prom  there 
they  could  be  taken,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
to  military  processing  centers  and  formed 
into  their  respective  national  unite.  As 
theee  units  would  grow  and  strengthen,  the 
necessity  for  American  troopa  In  Europe  is 
greatly  reduced.  As  one  official  in  the  Pen- 
tagon remarked,  "One  Pole,  Caech,  Hungar- 
ian, or  other  battalions  of  eastern  European 
nationals  Is  arorth  a  division  of  American, 
British  or  Prench  troops  In  opposing  Stalin 
satellite  armies."  Such  battalions  would 
have  a  real  will  to  resist  the  Communists  and 
to  hope  for  the  day  of  the  liberation  of  their 
homelands.  The  affect  of  such  units  on  tha 
■astern  European  armies  now  under  Bed 
control  would,  according  to  a  high  American 
official  Just  returned  from  Europe  after 
spending  3f4  years  with  Iron  curtain  refugees, 
disintegrate  the  morale  of  Red-controlled 
armlee.  This  official  believes  that  most  of 
them  would  want  to  escape  to  the  free  units 
and  others  would  fiee  to  the  hills.  Oreat 
care  should  be  tised.  of  course,  to  avoid  the 
encouragement  of  premature  and  abortive 
uprlalngs  behind  the  Iron  cturtaln.  But  hope 
for  the  return  of  freedom  must  be  kept  alive 
among  the  people. 

When  two  opponents  are  Involved  in  a 
duel  each  one  knows  that  the  other  one 
Intends  to  hit  him.  If  possible.  In  a  vital 
spot.  Neither,  of  course,  tells  the  other  one 
where  he  U  going  to  hit  hU  opponent.  But 
the  Intention  on  the  part  of  each,  however, 
is  to  hit  the  otlier  somewhere.  Thus  far, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  dueling  with  us 
and  they  have  had  no  hesitancy  in  letting 
their  own  people  as  well  ss  the  world  know 
that  they  Intend  to  destroy  lu.  They  try 
to  keep  us  guessing  where  they  are  going 
to  hit  next.  But  as  to  their  general  Inten- 
tion there  Is  no  mistake.  But  on  the  other 
hand  our  dueling  has  been  purely  defensive. 
We  have  done  nothing  to  cause  the  Soviet 
Empire  to  have  any  fear  that  It  will  be  hit 
by  the  forces  of  freedom  and  on  this  point 
I  am  not  advocating  a  preventive  war.  I 
am  advocating,  however,  helping  to  set  in 
motion  the  forces  that  actually  exist  on  both 
sides  of  the  iron  curUin  that  can  disrupt 
the  Soviet  slave  empire. 

We  should  let  the  enslaved  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  know  by  our  acts  that  we  are 
their  friends.  If  our  propaganda  and  psy- 
chological warfare  leads  800,000.000  peoples 
in  the  Communist  countries  to  believe  that 
we  have  abandoned  them,  then  Stalin  will 
eventually  be  able  to  turn  them  fully  against 
tis  in  an  all-out  world  war  m. 

The  800.000,000  victims  of  Soviet  tyranny 
are  In  the  process  of  being  shaped  Into  a 
threat  against  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  These  people  are  being  fed  the  daily 
propaganda  that  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  have  abandoned  them,  that  we 
are  their  vicious  enemies,  and  that  it  is 
our  intention  to  attack  and  destroy  them. 

A  new  and  dynamic  foreign  policy  that 
takes  the  offensive  against  the  Communist 
apparattis  must  tell  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  not  only  that  we  are  their  friends  but 
that  we  are  interested  in  their  liberation 
and  will  aid  them  in  every  practicable  way. 
Our  policy  should  be  to  assist  in  the  cutting 
away  and  isolating  the  Communist  apparatus 


from  the  peoples  It  has  victimised.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  this  new  policy  will  ba  to 
restore  hope  to  the  hopeless. 

The  moet  Important  factor  In  the  world 
struggle  against  communism  Is  the  will  and 
the  mind  of  the  enslaved  peoples.  Thus  far, 
Stalin  has  had  a  clear  field  to  operate  alone 
upon  that  mind  and  will  for  his  own  dia- 
bolical purposes.  The  will  and  mind  of  the 
enslaved  peoples  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  free  world  by  every  rule  of  human  nature 
and  cf  the  human  heart. 

When  the  United  States  recognized  tha 
Soviet  Union  in  1033  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
recognition,  as  expressed  In  the  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  President  Boose- 
velt  and  President  Kalinin  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  In  order  that  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  might  have  a  means  of  friendly  in- 
ternational intercourse.  But  that  basic  pur- 
pose has  been  removed  and  made  Impossible 
by  the  Soviet  Union  by  Its  hermetically  seal- 
ing off  of  Its  peoples  from  the  free  world 
and  by  indoctrinating  them  with  bate  for 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Communist  em- 
bassies here  are  chiefly  centers  of  espionage 
used  by  them  in  carrying  on  their  cold  war 
against  us. 

If  we  continue  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Communist  countries  as  a  tactic  in  the 
cold  war — as  s  means  of  securing  some  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviet  Union — ^then  such 
relations  might  be  Justified. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  gain  no  advan- 
tages, but  rather  incur  certain  disadvan- 
tages, it  Is  foolish  to  continue  relations. 

I  Inquired  of  our  State  Department  last 
year:  Why  do  we  continue  relations  with 
Communist  countries? 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  our  State 
Department  for  keeping  our  embassies  in 
Eastern  Europe  open  Is  for  Information  pur- 
poses. SupfKwedly  our  diplomats  are  able 
to  pick  up  some  valuable  Information.  But 
can  they?  M:mber8  of  our  diplomatic  corpa 
are  virtually  prisoners  In  their  own  embas- 
sies. Even  licenses  to  drive  automobiles  are 
tiEually  denied  to  them. 

Contrast  this  with  the  Communists  who 
are  running  all  around  the  United  States 
under  diplomatic  privileges. 

Last  October  the  Department  of  Justice 
informed  me  that  ttiere  were  762  persons 
from  Communist  countries  here  in  the 
United  States  on  diplomatic  visas.  They 
are  attached  to  their  various  Communist 
embassies  here  in  Washington.  Two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  of  these  are  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Kow.  who  do  you  think  has  the  advantage 
in  gaining  Information — we  or  the  Commu- 
nists? We  could  easily  get  rid  of  these  700 
spies  In  our  midst  If  we  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Communist  coiuitrles. 

Another  argument  for  keeping  our  em- 
bassies open  behind  the  iron  curtain  is  that 
they  are  a  source  of  encouragement  and  hope 
to  the  enslaved  people.  I  doubt  that  this 
effect  Is  produced  and  I  don't  believe  that  Is 
the  Intention  of  our  State  Department  In 
maintaining  relations.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment has  often  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Soviet  revolution  would  change,  that  the 
Commxmlst  regimes  would  ultimately  be- 
come respectable  and  abandon  their  desires 
for  world  conquest. 

To  those  who  believe  In  this  fabulous  idea 
the  continuance  of  diplomatic  relations 
symbollises  not  encouragement  to  the  en- 
alaved  people,  but  rather  the  forlorn  hope 
that  theee  Communist  regimes  can  some  day 
be  broug^t  Into  the  family  of  nations. 

I  believe  the  enslaved  people  sense  the  dif- 
ference. 

If  we  broke  off  relations  with  the  Commu- 
nist regimes,  it  would  Indicate  to  the  en- 
slaved peoples  that  we  regarded  these  regimes 
as  Illegitimate,  that  we  had  no  unreal  ideas 
of  persuading  theae  criminal  regimes  to  our 
way  of  life,  and  that  we  were  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  legitimate  govarnmanta. 
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rcsponslTe  to  the  people's  rights,  were  stttinc 
Ip  the  capitals  of  Eastern  Europe,  so  that  we 
could  again  send  our  ambaseadcn  to  them 
and  they  to  us. 

One  test  question  might  be  helpful.  If  a 
Conununlsm  apparatus  ever  came  to  power  In 
this  country  would  we  want  any  free  nation 
of  the  world  to  recognize  It  as  our  legitimate 
government? 

In  the  Interests  of  world  peace,  therefore, 
we  should  cancel  recognition  of  the  criminal 
Commtinlst  regimes  whose  inherent  purpose 
Is  to  foster  universal  war. 

The  Soviet  r^lme — and  I  mean  the  re- 
gime and  not  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union — by  Its  actions  has  proven  Its  ultimate 
purpose  of  destroying  the  United  States.  It 
has  gone  so  far  upon  the  path  of  that  purpose 
that  It  cannot  reverse  itself.  The  Commu- 
nist regime  Is  an  enemy  to  Its  own  people 
as  well  as  to  us.  It  Is  an  enemy  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Instead  of  cooperating  with  that  regime 
let  us  cooperate  In  Its  decline  and  ultimate 
disappearance  from  the  earth. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  world  war  m,  let  Its 
locus  be  Bed  Square.  Moscow,  and  let  the 
parties  of  that  war  be  the  victims  of  Com- 
munist rising  against  the  satanlc  power  that 
enslaved  them,  and  let  the  free  world  aid 
them  in  their  Just  cause. 

Let  us  be  worthy  of  our  forefathers  and 
rediscover  the  timeless  principles  that  they 
so  clearly  saw  so  that  we  too  may  base  our 
actions,  not  on  fear,  but  upon  faith  In  the 
miraculous  power  of  human  freedom  under 
Ood. 


Uanmt  C«pt  SbrtafA  tad  Jomt  Chief  t 
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Ilf  THE  HOITHB  C^  REPRBBEtfTAlTVES 

Monday.  March  24. 1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  recently  took  afflnnatlTe  action 
In  granting  a  rule  for  Senate  bUl  677.  a 
MU  to  fix  the  personnel  strength  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  to 
make  the  commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  a  permanent  member  <rf  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  it  appears  that 
this  House  will  soon  be  considering  the 
aforementioned  legislation  which  I  feel 
is  of  vital  concern  to  our  over-all  im>- 
gram  of  national  defense. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoRO,  I  wish  to  incl;ide  a  portion 
of  the  testimony  given  by  Admiral  For- 
rest P.  Sherman,  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Department  of  the  Navy,  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  commend 
ibis  testimony  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  and  trust  that  he  will  read  it 
before  casting  a  vote  on  this  legis- 
lation: 
OTATKMMan  or  Adscibal  Foksest  p.  SHDUcair, 

Cmar  or  MavsL  OmAnoNs,  pxpaancDrT  or 

TH«  NaVT 

■enator  KsrsimB.  Well,  Admiral  Sherman, 
will  you  proceed  In  your  own  way?  Do  you 
wish  to  read  thU  statement? 

Admiral  SHnutAW.  Tee,  sir;  I  think  If  X 
read  the  statement  that  is  the  best  way  of 
getting  Into  It. 

Senator  Kxratma.  All  right. 


Thank  yoo.  Admiral  Sherman,  If  yon  wm 
proeeed. 

Admiral  Brbmai*.  Mr.  Chsirman,  the 
statement  which  I  am  abotit  to  make  doee 
not  support  enactment  of  the  bill.  S.  tm. 
I  want  to  make  tt  aInuMlantly  clear  at  the 
outset  that  my  pcdtlon  with  respect  to  this 
measiire  Is  based  entirely  upon  an  objec- 
tive analysis  of  ot.tr  balanced  needs  for  na- 
tional defense,  and  on  the  best  Interests  ot 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  as  I  see  them. 
I  yield  to  no  one  In  admiration  for  the 
United  States  IfarLne  Corps  and  in  determi- 
nation to  safeguard  Its  future  as  an  easen- 
tial  imlt  In  the  Naval  Establiahment  and  la 
the  national  defense  as  a  whole. 

As  you  know,  tiie  Marine  Corps  is  a  very 
old  organization.  An  act  of  Congress  of  July 
1.  1797.  authorised  the  servioe  of  marines  on 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  Statea.  Blnae 
that  time,  if  not  before,  the  Marine  Corps 
has  operated  In  tiie  main  as  a  part  of  the 
Naval  BstablishnMnt.  An  act  of  July  11. 
17M.  authorised  the  employment  of  marines 
on  shore.  Thiis  tlic  marines  have  opcrsted 
with  the  Army.  They  are  doing  so  today 
in  Korea.  Bat  tlM-  Marine  Corps  has  never 
developed  Into  a  second  army  because  Its 
functions  have  been  speciallaed  and  aaao- 
eiated  with  the  Navy.  The  National  Secu- 
rity Act  at  1M7  pro  ndes,  among  other  th>ng«. 
that  "the  Marine  Corps  shall  be  organised, 
trained,  and  equipped  to  provide  fleet  ma- 
rine forces  of  comlilned  anna,  together  with 
supporting  air  ooniponents.  for  service  wtth 
the  fleet  in  the  teizure  or  defense  of  ad- 
vanced naval  bases  and  for  the  noduct  d 
such  land  operations  as  may  be  eesentlal  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  naval  campaign"  and 
that  "it  shaU  be  the  duty  at  the  Marine 
corps  to  develop,  in  coordlnstlco  with  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force,  those  phases  ot 
amphibious  operations  whk:h  pertain  to  the 
tactics,  technique,  and  Miiitimient  employed 
by  landing  forces. ' 

This  act  provides  further  that  dutlee  per- 
formed by  the  marines  In  addition  to  those 
first  described  shsil  not  detract  from  or  in- 
terfere wtth  the  operations  for  wlilcb  the 
Marine  Corps  is  primarily  organiaed.  namely, 
their  use  as  Heet  marine  f  oroee. 

The  size  of  the  Marine  Corps  has,  there- 
fore, been  geared  to  the  size  of  the  Navy. 
In  time  of  peace,  the  upper  limit  has  been 
set  by  stattitas  as  SO  percent  of  the  Navy. 
After  the  war  by  a  gentleman's  agreesMot 
between  Admiral  Nimlts  and  Oeneral  Yan- 
degrlft.  the  uppei-  limit  was  set  as  the  nor- 
mal. At  the  present  time,  all  personnel  ceil- 
ings are  In  abeysnce  by  statute. 

The  actual  striingth  of  the  Marine  Corpe 
has  been  kept  at  spfroalmately  20  percent 
of  that  of  the  Navy  for  many  years.  A  table 
is  appended  which  shows  the  comparative 
enlisted  strengths  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  since  1910.  Tou  will  note  that  per- 
oeotagewlee  the  eolleted  strength  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Is  now  greater  than  at  any  other 
ttnte  since  1910. 

If  you  will  refer  now  to  the  table  which  la 
appended 

Senator  FLAinwas.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; are  there  available  copies  of  this  state- 
naent? 

Mr.  CwiMsies.  Tee,  Senator. 

Admiral  SHzajfAM.  This  table  rikows  that 
In  the  year  1910  the  Marine  Corps  was  30 
percent  as  large  tis  the  Navy.  The  strength 
ran  at  abotit  that  ratio  tmtll  1917.  In  the 
1917  expansion  of  the  Navy,  that  occtured 
at  a  more  active  rate  than  the  Marine  Corps, 
so  that  the  Marine  Corps,  by  1918.  had 
dropped  to  12.1  percent.  By  1919  it  was 
back  up  to  18  percent.  Between  the  two  wars 
it  ran  on  at  a  falriy  even  rate.  In  the  build- 
up of  the  Navy  along  about  1936  or  1937.  the 
Marine  Corps  was  not  kept  up  percentage- 
wise, and  droppeil  as  low  as  16  percent.  At 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  the  Marine 
Corps  was  up  to  24  percent.  It  was  then 
after  the  war  ke(>t  at  about  20  percent,  and 
at  the  end  of  Decembw.  the  end  of  February. 


ot  this  year  ft  ws«  »«. 


the  end  of  March 
39  J,  and  20  J. 

atnos  the  beglnnlag  d  hostilliks  In  Korsa 
the  Arrny^  strength  has  been  Inereeeed  222 
percent,  th*  Navy's.  181  percent,  the  Air 
Faroe's  156  peroent.  and  the  Marine  Corps', 
2M  percent  as  of  February  2a.  rOftU 

I  think  that  theee  statlstlaB  abould  provs 
reassuring  to  anyooe  who  Is  fearful  that  the 
Marine  ODrpe  Is  being  neglected.  In  order 
to  reaesure  eayooe  who  might  hsvs  suob 
fears,  however,  I  recommend  that  the  statu- 
tory maximum  strength  of  the  Martne  Corpe 
during  peace  time.  20  peroent  at  the  Navy. 
be  changed  to  a  mlnlmtmi  strength  set  by 
lav  St  20  percent  of  that  at  the  Navy. 

I  feel  It  necessary  to  refer  to  soom  tn- 
foraaatloa  hltberto  <"Tg»wHd  tm  clseslfleA 
which  has  been  published.  I  refer  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  CowoBBsaioirAL  Racoao  of  April 
S.  1961,  that  the  present  plans  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  for  the  Martne  Oorpa 
to  start  the  fiscal  year  1982  with  a  manpower 
strength  of  209,000  and  to  end  the  year  wtth 
only  175.000.  These  figures  have  been  cited 
to  indicate  a  deliberate  diminution  of  Marias 
Oorpe  rtrength.    Buch  to  not  the  esse. 

In  September  I960  the  Joint  Chiefs  at 
Staff  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
fenae  eertaln  reoommendattoiM  for 
sonnel  strengths  of  the  armed  eerrloes.  For 
the  Marine  Corps  thto  Included  a  strength 
for  Jtme  80.  1051  of  198.166.  for  Jtme  20. 
1902  of  170,045.  and  for  Jtme  1064  of  182.- 
000.  These  flgtires  contemplated  a  two-dlvt- 
slon  strength  up  to  June  SO,  1061,  and  the 
formation  of  an  additional  regimental  eoa- 
bat  team  prior  to  June  SO.  1052.  The  redue- 
tlon  from  170.045  on  June  30.  1953.  to  182.000 
on  June  30.  1954.  was  due  to  the  planned 
completion  of  the  phaelng  out  of  itesiilils. 

In  December  1950  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  recommended  to  me  that  the 
strength  for  June  30.  1S81,  be  made  208,889 
and  for  June  80,  1862,  be  made  175.206  be- 
cause most  of  the  force  build-up  of  ths 
Marine  Corps.  Including  the  formation  of  aa 
additional  reinforced  regiment,  could  be  ac- 
complished prior  to  June  20.  1951.  but  that 
In  attaining  such  a  build-up  the  pieek  train- 
Ing  requirements  woukl  extend  past  June  iO, 
1951.  and  would  require  s  personnel  celling 
higher  than  that  which  would  result  from 
adding  to  the  present  reqtilremsnts  only  tti^ 
personnel  for  the  additional  operating  foreas. 

I  seoepted  thto  recommendation,  supported 
It  vigorously,  and  secured  lU  approval  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Tbtis  the  preeently  approved  persnnnel 
oelllngi  for  the  Marine  Corps  are  thoee  reo^ 
ommended  by  the  Conunandant  for  t***  ap- 
proved force  structtire.  The  peaking  of  per- 
sonnel requtremenU  at  about  June  SO,  1861. 
as  contrasted  with  the  level  strengths  to  be 
attained  dtirlng  the  following  fiscal  yssr  If 
the  Korean  conflict  to  terminated,  to  the  plan 
of  the  Commandant  In  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  acquiesced.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
did  not  originate  the  plan. 

They  have  alao  aequleecsd  In  a  similar  plan 
for  the  Army  for  similar  re^Moa.  The  saeese 
in  the  Array  and  Martne  Oorpe  m  at  June 
1961  to  compensated  for  by  delaying  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Navy  and  Air  Fteroe.  Tliua 
the  total  oellings  set  by  the  President  to  not 
exceeded. 

Mv  the  information  of  the  committee,  the 
approval  personnel  ceilings  for  June  SO,  1081, 
and  June  90.  1952.  are  aa  follows: 


Jone^ao.  l«ftl 

JunelCim 

Amy 

Ns^..-     ^       . 

Air  Foroe 

Mariae  Corps 

I.M1W 

nfwmi 

l.4R«i 

siasoo 

1,061.000 
«17».106 

Total 

i.mm 

1401,  n 
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The  point  ot  theee  flgtires  to  that  they 
were  based  on  an  asstimptlon  that  on  the 
80th  of  June  1951  the  war  In  Korea  would 
be  going  on.  tluit  the  pipeline  of  combat 
replacements,  wounded  coming  back,  people 
In  hospltato,  would  extot  in  the  case  of  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  flgtires  for  June  SO,  10S2.  are  based  on 
on  the  asstmiptlon  that  the  fighting  in  Kcnva 
has  terminated,  that  the  additional  over- 
head has  terminated  and.  therefore,  the  Army 
and  the  Marine  Corps,  which  had  that  excess 
overhead,  would  have  been  able  to  eliminate 
It.  and  then  we  get  into  a  level-off.  no  com- 
bat replacement  rate;  and  that  difference  in 
the  figures  for  1951  and  1952  to  valid  only  on 
the  sssumptlon  that  ons  to  a  combat  figtire, 
and  the  other  to  a  figure  which  has  no  com- 
bat m  It. 

Theee  facts  should  further  reassure  thoee 
who  fear  that  the  Marine  Corps  to  in  danger. 
All  personnel  ceilings  for  June  30.  1952. 
are  under  review  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  the  light  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  In  Korea. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  S.  877  would 
provide  a  minimum  sise  for  the  Marine  Corps 
of  four  full-strength  combat  dlvtoions  and 
four  full-strength  air  wings  with  other  or- 
ganic elemenu.  It  also  would  provide  that 
the  personnel  strength  of  the  Marine  Corpe 
should  not  exceed  400,000.  These  provtolons 
would  apparently  be  effective  both  in  peace 
and  in  war,  dtirlng  times  of  international 
serenity  as  well  as  durii^  emergencies.  It 
would  fix  both  a  floor  and  a  celling  in  a  man- 
ner established  by  Uw  for  no  other  service. 
It  would  abandon  the  principto  of  relating 
the  slas  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  the  siae  of 
the  Navy. 

The  else  of  the  Marine  Corps  should  not 
normally  exceed  the  needs  which  the  Naval 
Sstsbltohment  has  for  the  services  of  a  Ma- 
rine Corps.  It  to  incongruotis  and  unneces- 
sary that  the  Marine  Corps  become  of  such 
a  size  that  a  major  portion  will  always  be 
employed  as  a  part  of  the  Army,  or  that  the 
reeources  of  the  Navy  be  largely  abeorbed  In 
maintaining  the  Marine  Corps. 

In  the  present  world  sittiation,  ths  Fleet 
Marine  Forces  shotild  Include  a  reinforced 
dlvtolon  on  the  east  coast,  a  reinforced  divi- 
sion Ln  the  Western  Pacific,  at  least  a  bri- 
gade and  possibly  a  division  on  the  west 
coast,  and  a  reinforced  battalion  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, all  with  corresponding  air  imlts. 
When  the  reinforced  division  can  be  brought 
home  from  Korea,  a  Marine  brigade  shotild 
be  maintained  in  mid-Paciflc.  In  more 
peaceful  times,  the  requirements  will  be  leas. 
1*  war  comes,  a  general  war.  there  should 
be  no  arbitrary  limit  on  the  expansion  of 
the  Martne  Corps. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  slas  of  ths 
Marine  Corpe.  care  mtist  be  taken  to  avoid 
loss  of  quality  by  overexpanslon.  We  must 
never  let  the  high  standards  of  the  Marine 
Corps  be  Impaired. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Navy 
budgets  for  the  Marine  Corps  and  provides 
most  of  the  services  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
Marine  Corps  aircraft  are  procured  by  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and  paid  for  from 
spproprlatlons  made  to  that  Btireau.  The 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  provides  the 
same  service  with  respect  to  the  public  works 
of  the  Martne  Corps.  The  Natry  provides 
medical  and  dental  oSlcers  and  hospital  men 
for  the  Martne  Corps.  Naval  chaplains  serve 
with  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Navy  serves  the  Marine 
Corpe.  Research  and  development  for  the 
Martne  Corps  is  budgeted  and  supervised  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Reeearch.  The  Bureau 
of  Ships  procures  Marine  Corps  craft.  The 
Navy  provides  the  amphlbiotu  lift  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  portion  of  the  annual 
Nsvy  budget  which  to  used  in  support  of 
the  Marine  Corps  to  great  and  to  difficult 
to  Isolate  because  of  the  complex  nature  of 
the  stjppoi-t  provided. 


Thto  feattu*  of  support  by  the  Navy  en- 
ables the  Marine  Corps  to  place  a  high  per- 
csDtage  of  its  personnel  into  Its  operating 
forces.  It  to  estimated  at  present  that  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  will  have 
its  forces  dtotrtbuted  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: 

Percent 
OperaUng  forces  (Fleet  Martne  Force, 

sectirlty.  afloat) 57.8 

Training  bases  (recruits,  students,  over- 

liead) „  19.  5 

The  suppofting  base  (supply,  liaison)..  14.9 

Translento.  patlenU.  prisoners 8.0 

Enactment  of  the  bUl  8.  877  wotild  re- 
quire a  force  of  about  327.000  marines  and 
9,075  naval  personnel.  It  wotild  reqtilre  the 
acquisition  of  additional  aircraft.  It  wotild 
require  the  expansion  of  training  facilities 
and  bases  and  air  training  stations. 

Estimates  which  I  have  received  Indicate 
that  during  the  first  year  of  build-up  to  the 
forces  contemplated  by  the  bill  S.  677  the 
direct  cost  at  present  prices  wotUd  amotint 
to  approximately  S4.332.000.000.  A  break- 
down of  thto  figtire  to  attached.  It  to  esti- 
mated that  after  the  first  year  of  build-up, 
the  annual  direct  cost  at  present  prices  wotild 
be  approximately  $3,361,000,000. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Lowe.  Tou  do  not  know  whether 
If  they  keep  the  same  Army  It  would  cost 
more  or  less,  that  to,  what  it  would  cost  in 
the  Marine  Corps? 

Admiral  Shbman.  My  estimate  to  that  as 
long  as  tho  Marine  Corps  to  kept  at  a  size 
where  It  can  get  a  good  many  of  its  services 
and  support  from  the  Navy,  that  a  Marine 
dlvtolon  to  cheaper  than  an  Army  division 
for  that  reason. 

Senator  Lowo.  Tou  feel  that  that  would 
not  necessartly  be  the  case  if  we  expanded 
the  Marina  Corps  to  400.000  men.  Admiral 
Sherman? 

Admiral  Skxsmam.  The  effect  wotild  de- 
crease; the  effect  would  still  be  there  to  a 
certain  extent. 

These  costs  do  not  Include  charges  against 
nsval  appropriations  which  would  accrue  by 
reason  of  the  Increased  amphiblotis  lift  re- 
quired for  fotir  divisions;  496  ships  would  be 
required,  200  more  than  It  to  planned  to  op- 
erate during  the  fiscal  year  1952.  They  do 
not  include  costs  of  many  services  supplied 
the  Marine  Corps  by  the  Navy. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  provtolons  of  the 
bill  S.  677  would  be  in  effect  In  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  time  of  emergency.  It  to  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  the  total  obligating  author- 
ity for  the  entire  Navy,  including  the  Marine 
Corps,  for  the  fiscal  year  1050  was  $4,111,000,- 
000.  In  a  normal  year  the  Navy  would  not 
have  enough  left  in  its  budget  to  maintain 
the  amphiblotis  lift  for  the  fotir  divisions  re- 
quired by  this  meastire.  The  Natry,  as  such, 
would  be  completely  absorbed. 

It  to  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
837.000  figure  for  personnel  happens  to  be 
the  same  as  the  ei&lsted  strength  for  which 
funds  were  appropriated  originally  in  fiscal 
1951  for  the  Navy. 

Of  cotirse,  a  law  requiring  four  martne 
divisions  and  fotir  marine  air  wings  cotild 
always  be  repealed  or  amended,  but  a  change 
of  tow  to  sometimes  difficult  to  achieve  and 
often  requires  considerable  time. 

I  recommend  that  the  strength  of  the 
Marine  Corps  be  related  to  that  of  the  Navy 
on  a  percentage  basto. 

As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  it  to  my  duty 
and  responsibility,  under  statute  and  by  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  of  the  Natry,  to  see  that 
the  Marine  Corps  to  equipped,  ready,  and  able 
to  perform  its  missions,  and  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Its  combat  elements  In  peace  and 
In  war.  The  relationship  between  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Marine  Corpe 
to  the  same  as  the  relation  which  extots  be- 
tween the  Chief  of  Naval  Operatloiu  and  any 
other  combatant  element  of  the  Naval  Estab- 
lishment. 


The  broad  base  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations' responsibility  In  thto  matter  to 
contained  in  Public  Law  432  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  approved  March  5,  1948. 

Section  2  (b)  of  that  act,  in  speaking  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  protrides  as 
follows: 

"It  shall  be  hto  duty  to  command  the  op- 
erating forces  and  be  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  their  use.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  their  training,  readiness, 
and  preparation  for  war,  and  plans  therefor. 
In  addition,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
shall  be  the  principal  naval  adviser  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  tlie  conduct  of  war.  and  the  principal 
naval  adviser  and  naval  executive  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  conduct  of  the 
activities  of  the  Naval  Establishment." 

Section  9  of  that  act  provides,  among  other 
things,  that — 

"The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  shall 
determine  the  personnel  and  material  re- 
quirements of  the  operating  forcee  •  •  • 
and  shall  coordinate  and  direct  the  efforts 
of  the  bureaus  and  ofllces  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
availability  and  dtotrtbutlon  of  the  personnel 
and  material  required  where  and  when  they 
are  needed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  heads  the  Naval 
Establishment.  The  component  parts  of  the 
Naval  Establishment  are  defined  and  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary's  asstotants  are  as- 
slfTned,  within  the  framework  of  existing  law 
In  General  Order  No.  6.  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mi.  Forrestal,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1947. 

Oeneral  Order  No.  6  deflnes  the  Naval  Es- 
tablishment as  the  entity  which  to  inclusive 
of  all  elements  and  provides  that  it  consists 
of  3  principal  parts  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  operating  forces  are  the  several 
fleets,  seagoing  forces,  sea  frontier  forces, 
dtotrtct  forces,  and  such  of  the  shore  estab- 
lishment of  the  Navy  and  other  forces  and 
activities  as  may  be  assigned  to  the  operating 
forces  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

"(b)  The  Navy  Department,  the  executive 
part  of  the  Naval  Establtohment  located  at 
the  seat  of  the  Government,  which  comprises 
the  bureatis,  boards,  and  offices  of  the  Navy 
Department;  the  headquarters  of  the  Marine 
Corpe;  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Coast 
Guard  (when  assigned  to  the  Navy). 

"(c)  The  shore  establtohment,  which  com- 
prises all  other  activities  of  the  Naval  Estab- 
lishment including  aH^  shore  activities  not 
assigned  to  the  operating  forces," 

General  Order  No.  5  then  provides  that  the 
executive  administration  ot  the  Naval  Es- 
tabltohment constots   of — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  to  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  President  for  the 
supervtolon  of  all  naval  matters. 

"(b)  The  civilian  executive  assistants  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  the  As- 
stotant  Secretary,  the  Asstotant  Secretary  for 
Air.  and  the  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  who  perform  such  duties  as  pre- 
scrtbed  by  the  Secretary  or  as  reqtilred  by 
law. 

"(c)  The  naval  professional  asstotants  to 
the  Secretary  who  comprise — 

(1)  The  naval  command  asstotant  (the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations)  who  to  respon- 
sible under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (a) 
for  the  command  and  administration  of  the 
operating  forces;  (b)  for  the  preparation, 
readiness,  and  logtotlc  support  of  the  opera- 
ting forces;  and  (c)  for  the  coordination  and 
direction  of  effort  to  thto  end  of  the  btireatis 
and  offices  of  the  Navy  Department. 

"(2)  The  naval  technical  asstotants  (the 
chiefs  of  bureatis;  the  Chief  of  Naval  Re- 
search; the  Chief  of  the  Material  Division; 
the  Judge  Advocate  General;  the  Comman- 
d&nt.  Marine  Corps:  and  the  Commandant^ 
Coast  Guard  (when  assigned  to  the  Navy))» 
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wbo  are  directly  ngpaoattiltt  toe  the  dlaebarg* 
of  all  tbe  duties  anlgned  to  tbetr  reepecUre 
organlatttlons.  and  are  the  tedmleal  adrtoera 
and  aaslstanta.  In  their  special  fields,  to  the 
Secretary,  the  clTlllan  ezeentlTe  asstatanta. 
and  the  Chief  ot  Naval  Operations." 

°  Oeneral  Order  No.  5  then  assigns  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  reaponslbillty  for 
the  "naval  command"  cf  tbe  Naval  Sstab- 
Ushment,  which  tnehidee  the  Marine  Oorpa. 

This  assignment  ot  responsibility  Is  en« 
tlrely  within  the  contemplation  of  existing 
law  becatwe  section  2  (b)  of  Public  LaiW  432. 
previously  quoted,  provldee  that — 

"The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  be 
•  •  •  the  principal  naval  adviser  and 
naval  executive  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  the  conduct  of  the  activities  of  the  Naval 
Bitabllshment." 

And  the  first  section  of  Public  Law  432  de- 
fines the  term  "Naval  BBtabllshment"  for 
purpoees  of  that  law  as  follows: 

"The  term  TVaval  Establishment'  means 
Baral.  tea,  air.  and  ground  farces— vessels  of 
war,  aircraft,  auxiliary  craft,  and  auxiliary 

activities  and  the  personnel  who  man  th«»fT> 

and  tbe  naval  agencies  neceesary  to  support 
and  maintain  the  naval  forces  and  to  admin- 
ister the  Navy  as  a  whole;  the  Marine  Corpa, 
and  in  time  of  war  or  when  the  President 
ahall  so  direct,  the  Coast  Guard,  are  parts 
of  the  Naval  Establishment." 

General  Order  No.  5  then  goes  further  an^ 
provides  that  the  naval  technical  aMlstanta, 
among  whom  Is  Included  the  Commandant 
of  the  liiarlne  Corps,  are  responslhle  for  the 
Immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  all 
of  the  work  of  their  respective  organisations 
In  accordance  with  the  orders  and  directives 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  civilian 
executive  assistants,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Within  the  limits  of  their  re- 
■P^ctlve  cognizance  they  are  responsible  for 
research  and  development;  prociirement. 
training,  administration,  and  assignment  of 
personnel;  the  operation  of  all  activities  un- 
der their  cognizance;  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  for  their  work;  and  they 
shall  act  as  technical  advisers  and  assistants 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  civilian 
executive  assistants,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  In  the  formulation  of  policies  and 
procedTiree  governing  the  administration  of 
the  Naval  Establishment. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  tbs 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Is  responsible  for 
"naval  command"  of  the  Naval  EstahUah- 
Bient.  which  includes  the  Marine  Corps. 

Although  It  has  been  forcibly  argued  that 
the  Marine  Corps  Is  flot  a  part  of  the  Navy, 
it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  Marine  Corps 
Is  not  a  part  of  the  Naval  Establlahmsnt. 

I  am  strengthened  in  the  concluskm  I 
have  reached  regarding  the  responsibility  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  the  M.^fp^ 
corps  by  the  following  excerpt  from  General 
Order  No.  19.  promulgated  on  May  20.  1949,^ 
by  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dan  A. 
Kimball. 

"The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  exercises 
command  through  four  major  categories  of 
•ommand  organization  as  follows: 

"Tbe  fleets  and  their  assigned  shore  actlvl- 
ties; 

"The  sea  frontiers,  naval  districts,  and 
river  commands; 

"The  nava]  air  training  commands;  and 
"The  United  States  Marine  Corps,  exercised 
through  the   Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

"The  Marine  Corps,  a  part  of  the  Naval 
BitabUshment,  Is  therefore  under  the  naval 
command  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  is  a  part  of  the  force  which  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  represents  when  he  sits  as 
•  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff." 

I  have  gone  to  some  length  to  explain  ths 
position  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  structin^ 
of  the  Naval  Brtabllshment  because  there  has 
recently  been  considerable  misunderstanding 
as  to  that  imsltlon.   Borne  of  that  mlsunder« 


standing  has  ber^n  doe,  I  beUevs,  to  the  tact 
that  the  Com'nanilant  of  the  Marias  Corpa 
by  law  holds  ths  uams  rank  as  the  Chlsf  of 
Naval  Opsratloiis.  Ibsrs  was  less  mlsundsr- 
staiKtlng  abtmt  thia  matter  when  the  Com- 
mandant be.d  a  grade  junior  to  that  of  ths 
Chief  of  Na\-al  Operations,  which  was  tbs 
case  from  1015  xmtu  Admiral  Nimiti  left  ths 
Navy  Department  la  December  1947. 

I  may  Interject  that  I  had  no  part  In 
drafting  any  of  tliese  general  orders  or  of 
any  of  the  )aw^  except  the  Oecux^ly  Act  of 
1M7. 

To  the  best  of  niy  knowledge  and  bellsf, 
the  contsnts  of  these  general  orders  repre- 
sent a  rodUlcatlon  of  practlee  tn  ttie  admtn- 
lstratl«^>n  of  the  »<'aval  ■RabUstament  over 
many  ysars. 

Wt.en  ths  Coast  Ouard  operates  as  a  part 
of  tlie  Navy  the  Chief  of  Naval  OperatlosM 
llke-#lse  exerelees  naval  eommand  of  the 
Oo-Jist  Ouard  through  Its  Commandant. 

The  Marine  Corps  1b  not  a  separate  servtos. 
It  Is  not  a  part  of  tie  Navy,  but  It  Is  a  part  of 
the  naval  service,  as  we  normally  use  that 
expression.  It  is  an  Integrated  and  vital 
part  of  the  Naval  Brtabltehment.  It  docs 
not  require  representation  in  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

During  World  War  XI.  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Army  Atr  Porcas  became  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall.  It  was 
not  long  after  ttie  war  ended  before  tb* 
Army  Air  Forces  were  separated  from  tta« 
Army.  I  would  lie  apprehunslvs  that  ths 
sstabllshnent  of  tbe  Commandant  of  ths 
Marine  Corps  as  coequal  with  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Opera Uons  In  the  Joint  Chief s  of  Staff 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  a  separatkn 
of  the  Marine  Ccrps  from  the  Navy,  wttb 
which  It  has  boen  so  closely  r^m^ftittd 
throogfarii  Its  existence. 

Z  do  not  believe  tbe  Marine  Oorps  soidd 
long  exist  as  a  completely  separate  ssrrlcs. 

The  proposal  to  make  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corjm  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  thought  presented  In 
previous  testimony  before  this  subcommittee 
that  the  Commandant  should  be  eoequal 
with  the  Chief  of  Naval  OperatloiM  In  ttoa 
Navy  Department,  carry  the  Implieatkm  of 
complete  separation  wttbin  tbe  Navy  Depart- 
ment of  the  command  and  admlnlstratloo  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corpe.  These  im- 
plications should  be  examined  tn  tbe  Ilglit 
of  the  fact  that  t2M  Department  of  the  Navy 
Is  now  a  BUbn^inate  element  in  the  stroe- 
tore  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Tbs 
trend  established  would  be  to  create  In  ths 
Department  of  Dirfense,  under  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  four  e<)e({aal  eervloee.  This  would 
tend  further  to  weaken  the  significance  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  as  an  entity 
wltliln  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  ap>pralslng  tlie  relationship  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  to  the  Navy,  It  Is  eeeentlal  that  ws 
constantly  bear  In  mind  the  fact  that  the 
Marine  Corps  exlfts  only  to  strengthen  ths 
fleet  and  the  Naval  Establishment,  and  for 
use  In  naval  campalgne.  Let  us  not  over- 
locA  the  language  of  the  Security  Act  of  1947 
In  which  all  the  functions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  are  related  to  tbe  conduct  of  nanU 
campaigns.  It  has  been  brought  out  In  pre- 
vious teetlmony  that  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  as  a  deep-water  sailor.  Is  not 
proficient  in  land  warfare.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
will  always  be  well  qualified  in  ctmnectlon 
with  tbe  conduct  of  naval  campaigns.  As 
far  as  the  question  of  the  command  of  ma- 
rines by  naval  oiSoers  Is  concerned,  I  re- 
spectfully invite  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee to  the  fact  that  every  permanent 
commission  which  I  have  received  from  the 
President  as  an  ottosr  In  the  Navy,  from  en- 
sign to  rear  admiral,  has  Included  the  fol- 
towing  language: 

"I  do  strletiy  ehargs  and  require,  all  of- 
fleers,  seamen,  and  marlnee  under  his  com- 
mand to  be  obedient  to  his  (Hrders." 


Tte  Marina  Corpa  la  not  being  hurt  hf 
reason  of  a  lack  of  marine  msmbsratalp  la 
ths  Jofnt  Chiefs  of  Staff.  T^s  Itarlne  Corpa 
Is  rsprasented  In  tbe  earns  »»««"»wr  as  Is  tba 
submarine  arm  or  tbe  air  arm.  or  tbssortaes 
arm  of  tbs  Navy.  Ws  do  not  nndsrtaks  to 
provide  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  repreeentatlon 
by  spsrlaltlss. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  stiucture  of  the 
Naval  Sstabllshment  with  respect  to  omcers 
runs  approalmately  one  ***^r^nr,  two  naval 
avlatars,  three  naval  oOloers  who  are  not  avla- 
tora.  At  tlmea  in  the  past  thsrs  has  been  a 
strong  fseling  that  there  aboold  be  a  naval 
aviator  as  a  member  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff:  but  once  we  start  trying  to  iiifssum 
each  component  cf  the  Navy,  tbe  psrmata- 
tloos  and  tbs  oomMnatlOBs  of  naval  oflkera, 
marlnea.  aviators,  and  oonavlators  can  mul- 
tiply. 

Senator  Lono.  Do  yon  hava  any  system  la 
tbe  Navy  for  f amlUaiialng  naval  ometn  with 
tbsss  first-hand  problems  of  ths  Marina 
OorpsY  I  noticed  one  of  the  Marine  Corpa 
ofDcers  teetlfled — at  least,  one  of  tbe  Marina 
Corpa  Beeerve  oOcera— that  bs  bad  been  an 
ottosr  In  tbe  Marine  Corpa  oo  tbe  froond 
before  he  became  an  air  ottesr. 

iB  there  any  program  afoot  that  wooM 
eause  tbe  naval  oOcers  to  have  a  first-hand 
knowledge  ot  the  Marine  Corpe  probleoM  of 
oombat.  and  that  sort  of  thtngT 

Admiral  Shbumaiv.  The  ottcers  In  ths  sm- 
TblMoos  force  are  Intimately  associated 
with  tbe  eon  duct  of  amphlbloas  operatloiM. 
People  In  planning  are  bound  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  m  planning  their  operations,  fior 
•sampls,  I  had  tbe  responsibility  undsr 
Admiral  Ntanlts  of  planning  every  operatkm 
in  the  Pacific  In  which  marines  partldpatad. 
from  the  capture  of  the  Marshalls  through 
the  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Japan.  Tbt 
naval  ottcsrs,  marine  oflk^rs.  Army  ottcers, 
and  Atr  R)ree  people  under  me  all 
teaming  from  each  other  eonstantly. 

Senator  Lowa.  Of  course,  the  naval  "< 
ne>er  did  have  any  understanding  of  wtoat 
It  was  to  go  out  with  a  patrol  behind  tba 
enemy  lines,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and 
there  Is  no  program  afoot  to  give  them  that 
type  training  that  I  know  of. 

Do  you  have  any  such  program  as  thatt 
The  nearest  thing  to  that  would  bs  a  for^ 
ward  gtinfire  observer,  would  It  nott 

Admiral  BmntAn.  Tee;  and  we  have  naval 
offlcers  on  the  staff  of  tbs  Marina  Coipa 
schools;  certain  ofBcers  attend  the  Marina 
Corps  schools;  and  while  we  do  not  attempt 
to  train  naval  ofBcers  in  details  of  land  war* 
fare,  in  our  educational  system — the  Naval 
War  College  and  so  on — we  do  go  into  ths 
fundamentals  of  land  warfare,  particularly 
•s  they  rslats  to  ths  conduct  of  naval  cam- 
paigns. 

Senator  Lowo.  The  rsaaon  I  ask  that  ques- 
tion Is  that  It  would  occur  to  me  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Marine  COrps  on  tbs  Joint 
Chiefs  of  staff  would  probably  do  well  to 
know  the  actual  problems  of  a  marine  officer 
in  the  Held  beyond  the  beachhead  when  the 
Marine  Corps  proceeds  to  advancs  on  beyond 
the  landing  stage. 

Admiral  Sbooum.  Of  cootm.  ths  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not  deal  with  the  detailed 
tactics;  that  Is  the  real  point.  The  marlnee 
are  represented  In  the  appropriate  numerical 
proportion  In  the  Joint  Staff,  but  the  duties 
of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— 
their  duUee  do  not  get  down  into  the  detalla 
of  the  tactics  of  any  of  the  branchea. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  stnicture  which  tba 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  employs  for  llaisoai 
with  the  Marine  Corpe  In  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  matters  Is  very  much  more  elaborate 
and  thorough  than  that  employed  In  tbs 
case  of  any  other  part  of  ths  Naval  Estabtlab- 
ment. 

In  aoeordance  with  procediire  agreed  to 
by  the  other  members.  I  Invite  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  to  accompany 
me  to  meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
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trtwn  matters  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
Marine  Corps  are  to  be  discussed.  A  major 
general  of  the  Marine  Corps  U  attached  to  my 
office  for  the  sole  purpoee  of  liaison  in  Marine 
Corps  matters.  A  colonel  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Is  a  member  of  my  immediate  per- 
sonal staff.  A  total  of  44  ofScers  of  tbe 
IHtrlne  Corp*  are  on  duty  In  my  oflloe.  Ten 
others  are  on  duty  In  tbe  Joint  Staff.  All 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  papers  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  commandant  through  the  gen- 
eral officer  who  serves  as  liaison  in  my  office, 
and  any  comments  of  the  commandant  on 
any  subject  are  fully  considered. 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  over  many 
years  relaUonshlp  between  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corpe  have  been  reasonably  satis- 
factory to  all  oc'ncerned  and  have  con- 
tributed to  making  the  Marine  Corps  a  very 
effective  fighting  force.  That  has  been  my 
experience  since  I  have  served  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Of  ooxirse.  the  Marine 
Corps,  like  all  other  elements  of  all  services, 
has  not  always  received  all  that  It  wished. 

Membership  of  the  Commandant  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  not.  in  my  opin- 
ion. Increase  the  useful  nees  or  efficiency  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Is  already  an  overly  large  body  for  efficient 
procedure  and  preempt  action.  The  theory 
of  Its  opersUon  is  that  the  members  meet, 
arrive  at  decision! ,  and  then  the  Chiefs  go 
back  to  their  own  offices  snd  Implement  tbe 
decisions  by  dliectlvee  to  the  forces  under 
their  command.  The  staff  work  required 
from  the  staff  of  the  Commandant  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  would  be  equivalent 
to  that  now  required  In  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  The  Marine  Corps  would  soon 
be  foroed  to  provide  a  staff  organization  in 
Washington  of  more  nearly  departmental 
proportions.  This  would  be  expensive,  un- 
Bsossswy.  and  would  contribute  nothing  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Another  effect  of  placing  the  Commandant 
Of  the  Marine  Corpe  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SUff  has  to  do  with  the  size  and 
functioning  of  that  body.  During  my  time 
In  the  Navy  up  until  the  approach  of  World 
War  n,  there  were  on  duty  In  Washington 
only  tvro  offlcers  in  grades  above  major  gen- 
eral and  rear  admiral.  These  two  were  the 
Chief  of  SUff  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  They  were  the  principal 
mUltary  and  naval  advisers  to  the  President 
as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  were  Cabinet 
members.  During  the  yean  Jtut  before  the 
war  and  during  the  war,  there  occurred  a 
great  many  promotions  which  had  the  result 
of  derogstlng  the  statiu  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
Of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Since  the  war.  and  particularly  since 
the  departure  of  Oeneral  Elsenhower  and 
Admiral  Nlmlts  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  a  sltiiatlon  has  developed  in  which 
there  are  still  on  active  duty  two  ofBcers  In 
a  grade  senior  to  that  held  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 
There  are  on  active  duty  In  the  city  of 
Washington  a  total  of  eight  officers  In  the 
■ame  grade  as  that  held  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Partly  because  the  membership  of  tbe  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Includes  four  offlcers,  there  is 
sm  Increasing  tendency  to  have  them  repre- 
sented by  their  chairman  and  to  have  their 
military  advice  passed  through  intermedl- 
arlee.  If  their  number  would  be  increased 
to  five,  this  tendency  would  be  accentuated. 
If  the  Increase  in  their  number  to  five  should 
result  In  demands  for  other  additions,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  become  Increas- 
ingly less  effective  in  discharging  their  stat- 
utory duties. 

Senator  Saltokstall.  May  I  ask  a  question. 
Senator   Karauvxa.  Tea.   Senator   Salton- 
■tall. 

Senator  Saltonetaix.  Do  you  object  to  be- 
ing interrupted? 
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Admiral  SsnaiCAH.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Baltowstall.  Doee  not  the  law  say 

perfectly  clearly  that  yo\ir  military  advice  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  be  passed  directly 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  not  by  the  chair- 
man? 

AdmhtU  SRKBMAJt.  That  is.  In  general,  ths 
Intent  of  the  law.  I  have  not  refreshed  my 
memory  on  the  exact  Unguagc;  but  the  facts 
of  life.  air.  are  these,  that  the  chairman  does 
more  and  more  represent  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Senator  Saltomstaix.  That  Is  an  Informal 
represenUtlon? 

Admiral  SHxaacAiv.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Because  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  confidence  In  the  preeent  chalr- 


Admlral  RmttAw.  Tea,  Indeed;  the  great- 
est confidence. 

Senator  Saltokbtaix.  What  I  wanted  to 
bring  out  was  as  clearly  as  I  could  that  the 
subject,  as  you  well  know,  because  you  were 
here,  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  was 
considered  very  Important  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  never 
become  the  spokesman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  military  matters. 

Admiral  Srxxman.  Well,  I  was  in  the  Medi- 
terranean when  the  1940  legislation  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Senator  Saltomstall.  But  you  had  aa 
much  to  do  as  anybody  with  the  1947  law. 

Admiral  SKxaiCAN.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  1047 
law;  but  It  U  a  fart  that  the  increase  in 
size  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  tends  to 
make  it  mor9  convenient  to  get  hold  of  one 
man  than  four. 
Senator  Saltonstazx.  I  see. 
Admiral  Shcxman.  And  It  would  be  even 
more  convenient  If  the  number  were  five, 
and  then  U  that  caused  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  to  become  a  member  In 
time  of  war,  the  number  would  be  six,  and 
so  on. 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  But  it  doee  mean  if 
you.  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  at  any 
time  wanted  to  make  your  point  of  riew  on 
military  strategy  clear  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  you  would  have  direct 
access  to  him. 

Admiral  SHxaiCAN.  I  have,  and  he  has  re- 
stated that  fact  numerous  times  since  I 
have  been  here. 
Senator  Sai.tonstali..  Yea. 
Admiral  Shkrman.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  reluctant  to  Increase  the  size, 
to  reduce  the  effectiveness,  or  in  any  way 
to  derogate  the  significance  of  membership 
In  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  my  opinion,  much  of  the  demand  for 
Marine  membership  in  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  comes  from  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  tbe  detailed  procedures  of  that  body 
and  Its  true  functions. 

The  Marine  Corpe  has  representation  in 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  person  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  naval  command  of  tbe  en. 
tire  Naval  Establishment.  No  other  repre- 
sentation la  necessary  or  desirable.  Further 
representation  would  be  expensive  and 
would  make  for  Inefficiency  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  staff  without  commensurate  bene- 
fit to  anyone,  including  the  Marine  Corps. 
To  place  the  Conunandant  of  the  Marine 
Corpe  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  be 
a  first  and  an  Important  step  toward  the 
separation  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  the 
Naval  Establishment,  an  eventuality  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  result  after  a  few  years 
in  the  dlsappeanmce  of  the  Marine  Corps  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  national  defense. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  that  section  2  of  ths 
bill  S.  677  be  not  enacted. 

This  bill  proposes  a  serious  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  Naval  Establishment.  The 
Issuee  involve  much  more  than  admiration 
and  enthtuiasm  for  the  Marine  Corpe,  in 
which  I  share.  It  involves  a  disturbance  of 
careful  plans  for  the  use  of  our  available 
potential  for  defenss. 


The  Marine  Corps  is  in  no  danger  of  dls- 
solution.  Enactment  of  the  biU  S.  677  is 
unnecessary  as  a  device  to  aafeguard  the 
Marine  Corpe. 

However,  before  concluding  my  statement, 
I  wish  to  advise  the  committee  that  I  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  in  recent  yeara 
a  very  deep  apprehension  among  the  ma- 
rines as  to  the  future  of  their  corps.  It  Is 
Important  to  me  that  this  apprehension  be 
aUevlated.  Although  I  do  not  support  the 
features  of  this  particular  bill.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  can  be  an  undesirable 
effect  on  the  morale  of  a  splendid  mlUtary 
organization  U  this  bUl  falls  and  nothing 
else  is  substituted.  I  urge  therefore  that 
you  give  serious  consideration  to  substi- 
tuting language  which  will  relate  the 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corpe  to  that  of 
the  Navy,  and  thus  insure  that  If  one  is 
expanded  the  other  will  be.  and  that  one 
wiU  not  be  diminished  if  the  other  remains 
strong.  If  this  Is  done,  it  wUl  bind  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  even  more  cloeeiy 
together,  and  together  they  can  render  their 
best  service  to  oxu"  country. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiCARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OIIARA 

or  icnrNzsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVE8 

Monday.  March  31,  1952 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
which  was  published  In  the  National  Re- 
pubUc  magazine.  March  1952  issue; 

AMmcAinstc :  GuAamAM  or  Oua  Libbrt 
(By  Ira  E.  Bennett) 

Above  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  danger 
in  which  men  everywhere  are  groping,  one 
bold  fact  stands  out  like  a  mountain  peak  to 
reassure  them: 

The  United  States  Is  the  strongest  NaUon 
In  the  world  and  is  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

Another  fact  full  of  significance  to  all  hu- 
manity seems  to  be  understood  only  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  by  all  Americana,  at 
that: 

Americanism  has  kept  the  United  States 
free  and  made  It  strong. 

It  would  help  to  bring  peace  to  the  world 
If  the  nations  and  Americans  themselves 
would  take  to  heart  the  full  meaning  of 
Americanism. 

First  and  foremost,  It  ought  to  be  under- 
stood by  everyone  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  sovereign  over  their  Government 
and  will  hold  this  sovereignty  intact,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  will  of  God. 

If  Americanism  has  not  driven  home  this 
fact  and  this  intention,  then  there  is  no 
Virtue  In  experience  or  history. 

For  every  American  who  wavers  in  hope, 
for  every  deluded  citizen  who  is  willing  to 
share  American  sovereignty  with  outsiders 
In  one-world  schemes,  for  every  corrupt 
American  who  betrays  his  country  and  his 
countrymen  by  graft  or  disloyalty,  there  are 
millions  upon  millions  who  stand  fast  to 
Americanism. 

America  occuplee  a  continent  large  enough 
to  make  Its  people  rich  and  strong.  The 
people  are  made  up  of  many  nationalities. 
Freedom  In  America  stimulates  enterprise 
and  patriotism.  Nine  out  of  ten  immigrants 
bec<Mne  useful  citizens  who  practice  Ameri- 
canism. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
formed  by  wise  men  who  agreed  that  all 
nan  are  born  equal  and  are  endowed  by 
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thair  Creator  wltb  eartaln  rlchta.  etal«<  at 
which  U  Uberty.  Tb«  fnunen  bMed  the 
Constitutloa  upon  the  aovOTvtgnty  of  th* 
peofite  over  their  States  and  their  govem- 
Knowlng  Uwt  tbe  peopto  tbcmMiTM 
give  way  to  gucta  of  puKkaa  or 
•r*  deluded  by  false  doctiinea.  the  tramen 
carafaUy  provided  that  the  United  States 
yHrtiiwi  not  be  a  democracy.  They  set  up 
two  noosM  of  Congress  so  that  If  one  should 
nin  »tn\wit  the  other  oouid  hold  it  to  ac- 
coxint.  They  gave  power  to  a  single  Presi- 
dent, and  then  set  bounds  to  It.  They  cre- 
ated an  Independent  court  which,  when  It 
does  Ito  duty,  hands  out  Jurtlce  to  all.  Frail- 
dant  or  pauper. 

The  Governmoit  of  the  United  Statce  la 
unique,  suited  to  this  country  and  this  peo- 
ple and  not  planned  for  any  other  country 
or  people. 

One  of  the  growing  illusians  at  tbaas  days 
Is  that  the  Oovemment  Is  sovereign  and  can 
do  irtiatever  It  pleasea  to  do.  Many  legiaia- 
tors  labor  under  this  false  Idea.  OOoers 
bolding  power  mistake  their  relationship  to 
the  source  of  power.  Poor  Judges  sometimes 
distort  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Self-constituted  spokesmen  of  the 
people  stupidly  suggest  that  the  Oovem- 
ment take  the  lead  In  creating  a  world  gov- 
ernment tn  which  the  United  States,  instead 
of  being  filled  by  its  people,  would  be  ruled 
by  an  alien  authority. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  people  have  fre- 
quently overruled  the  Government.  They 
have  sternly  reminded  the  Oovemment  that 
it  enjoys  certain  powers  only,  and  these  with 
reservations. 

Mot  all  laws  enacted  by  Congrees  express 
the  people's  will.  The  people  have  decreed 
that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  be  a  wlt- 
neas  against  himself,  but  Congress  has  passed 
legislatkm  aimed  at  setting  aside  that  decree. 
Oongraas  has  tried  to  give  effect  to  ez  post 
facto  laws,  and  acta  that  struck  at  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  States,  and  acts  of  injustice  to 
citizens.  The  courts  have  struck  down  these 
laws  becaxise  they  were  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  people  as  ewprgascid  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  find  where  American- 
ism is  set  down  In  words,  let  him  read  the 
Constitution.  If  he  wishes  to  see  American- 
lam  In  action,  let  htm  watch  the  election 
rettims.  The  people  throw  out  unfaithful 
ofDcers,  set  aside  unjust  laws,  and  overrule 
the  courts  when  need  be.  When  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  tended  to  extend  slavery  to 
the  free  States,  that  decision  was  overruled— 
the  people  were  sovereign.  When  the  Ug 
brass  tried  a  citizen  by  court  martial  at  a 
time  when  the  coxirts  of  Justice  were  open 
the  court  snatched  the  man  from  death  and 
rebuked  the  military  authorities.  When  the 
misbehavior  of  France  imperiled  good  rela- 
tfona,  the  people  forced  the  abrogation  ot  the 
treaty  of  alliance.  When  the  eighteenth 
amendment  did  more  harm  than  good,  the 
people  abolished  national  prohibition.  In 
every  case  of  actual  test  the  people  have  as- 
serted their  sovereignty  over  the  Oovem- 
ment and  the  States. 

In  the  sense  that  the  people  rule,  Ameri- 
canism means  denuKracy.  In  the  sense  that 
the  people  cannot  become  a  mob  to  tear 
down  their  institutions,  Americanism  Is  any- 
thing but  denuxa'acy. 

Beven  States,  constituting  one-third  in 
■ice  and  40  percent  of  the  peculation  of  the 
Union,  put  to  supreme  test  the  Americanism 
of  the  people.  No  comparable  test  of  the 
Integrity  of  this  Union  can  be  made  by  any 
foreign  power  or  powers.  The  result  of  the 
test  was  another  manifestation  of  American- 
ism, viz,  the  dedsicm  of  the  people  that  the 
American  Union  should  be  indissoluble  and 
that  slavery  ahoukt  be  aboliahed.  "Liberty 
and  Union,  one  and  indivisible." 

Did  the  defeated  party  stand  unreconciled, 
bitter  and  rebelliouaf  Was  the  victorious 
party  arrogant  and  insatiable?  Individuals 
««re.     But  nowhere  at  any  time  has  there 


been  a  more  lxisi>lriag  e«ampla  at 
ism  than  tlia  raMtoratloit  of  good  will  In  all 
parts  of  the  Ualoa.  Good  wtU.  a  senae  at 
humor,  rfartlnsBii  to  accept  the  verdict — that 
la  part  ot  Amarlcanlan.  Bere  no  candktot* 
plots  to  km  a  successful  rival.  Poor  losers 
are  the  eieeptlon.  and  they  are  atwaya  on- 
popular.  Americans  fight  to  the  Ihnit  ot 
their  strength  during  a  hot  rampalgn,  and 
then  turn  off  defeat  with  a  laugh  and  a 
wisecrack. 

Prompt  ohedlenoe  to  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity is  Ingrained  In  Americans.  AccepCanee  ot 
the  verdict  U  an  aspect  of  Uberty  ttaeU.  All 
authority,  all  oOlelals  and  their  conduct  are 
subject  to  the  full  and  free  critidam  of  tlia 
people.  Speech  is  free;  the  press  is  tree; 
voting  Is  free;  any  man  may  voice  his  opin- 
ion, and  any  other  man  can  disagree  with 
him.  When  the  decision  Is  made  by  the  ma- 
jority It  is  not  Amerlcaniam  to  sulk  or  rebels 
but  it  is  Americanism  to  try  to  ooaz  the  ma- 
jority to  change  its  mind. 

Magnanimity  and  generosity  are  qualltiea 
of  American  tam.  When  an  enemy  has  been 
conqtiered  It  is  a  part  of  American  policy,  la 
obedience  to  the  popular  will,  to  deal  gener- 
ously with  him.  The  German  and  Japanese 
people  can  testify  to  this  fact.  So  can  tba 
people  of  Spain,  who  have  never  forgotMa 
how  Americans  universally  saluted  the  |^- 
lant  Admiral  Cervera.  "Malice  toward  none" 
Is  the  eaeence  of  Americanism. 

The  people  have  set  up  a  method  whereby 
derelict  or  dishonest  public  servants  can  ba 
ferreted  oat  and  puniahed.  While  Amertcana 
take  pride  In  dealing  generously  with  de- 
feated enemies,  they  are  anything  but  tol- 
erant In  dealing  with  officials  who  contrib- 
ute to  American  defeat  by  stupidity,  mal- 
feasance, or  corruption.  These  recreants 
suffer  terrible  retribution  sooner  or  later. 
Their  names  are  dishonored,  their  families 
are  forever  disgraced,  and  the  guilty  ones 
dare  not  show  their  heads.  Against  aU  tiM 
conniving  and  misuse  of  official  authority  to 
hide  guilt,  the  investigating  mechanism  ot 
Oongreas  roots  out  crime,  and  starts  the  pro- 
cession of  criminals  to  jail. 

Purification  of  the  public  servioe  by 
of  Investigation  is  not  a  new  device.  It 
designed  by  the  framars  ot  the  Bepubllc.  In 
the  Constitutional  Convention  it  was  agreed 
that  the  power  to  Investigate  was  as  impor- 
tant as  the  power  to  legislate.  American  torn. 
In  order  to  keep  the  country  free,  must  keep 
Its  Oovemment  clean — and  it  does  so  with  a 
vengeance  when  neoeasary. 

This  ketch  of  some  phaaaa  ot  Amerlcanln 
leaves  much  unsaid.  It  falls  to  mention  one 
trait  that  has  made  history  In  the  last  few 
years — the  fierce  t«mper  of  Americans  when 
engaged  In  war.  Ttkey  unite,  forget  their 
differences,  and  pledge  their  Uves  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  power.  During  war 
no  people  are  as  warlike  as  Americans.  They 
are  never  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
victory — nothing  infuriate*  them  more  than 
to  be  frustrated.  They  demonstrated  these 
quaUtlea  during  the  ClvU  War— both  sides 
possessed  such  qualities.  Timid,  vacillating. 
and  Incomp  tent  leaders  were  swept  aside. 
No  human  obstacle  to  victory  was  tolerated. 
The  struggle  was  decided  by  factors  other 
than  valor,  for  In  valor  tl»e  warriors  were 
equaL  Now,  there  Is  an  obstruction  to  vic- 
tory In  Korea  and  woe  to  any  human  agency 
that  stands  In  the  way  of  Americans  on  the 
march. 

Even  this  partial  survey  of  Americanism 
may  serve  In  making  an  estinuite  at  what 
American  foreign  policy  wlU  be.  Certainly 
no  President  or  Congress  can  i«*»T»t^i»i  ^ 
foreign  policy  that  runs  afoul  of  Amerlcan- 
im.    Thi  people  will  have  their  way. 

Seeing  that  the  people  are  sovereign  In  tlita 
country,  overruling  their  President  and  Oon- 
grees  wlxen  necessary.  It  seeoM  certain  that 
this  sovereignty  will  never  be  watered  down 
or  delivered  over  to  anybody  else. 

Seeing  that  Amerlcaniam  and  liberty  art 
identical,  and  seeing  that  Uberty  is  endan- 


tbe  Ooesnuneat  Is  eormptad.  H 
I  eertain  that  the  people  wUl  maki 
St  daan  in  order  to  kaep  it 
against  any  enemy. 

Baaing  that  Amertcana  ara  naw 
with  anything  less  than  total  victory 
they  are  once  in  war.  It  ssaaos  certain  tbat 
hanan  obstaeias  wlU  be  swept  Mide.  There 
are  signs  that  the  people  are  taking  to 
tha  lamna  ot  their  own  talatory. 
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EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  nw  TomM. 

jm  THE  BOUSS  or  RVBMUITA'nvn 

Monday,  March  31, 1$52 

Mr.  ROONKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  last  here  on  the  House  floor, 
I  mentioned  the  special  message  sent 
to  the  Congress  on  March  24  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  authorising  an  additional 
300.000  immigrants  into  the  United 
States  to  alleviate  the  proUems  created 
by  eommunistic  tyranny  in  Western 
Europe. 

I  hare  Just  been  informed  today  by 
my  colleagiie  and  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Cellmm],  chairman  of  the  great  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  that  he  in- 
tends on  tomorrow  to  introduce  a  bill 
coTerlng  the  particulars  outlined  in  the 
President's  measage.  He  has  further 
assured  me  that  hearings  with  regard 
thereto  will  be  commenced  immediately. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  and 
under  the  permission  heretofore  granted 
me  by  the  House.  I  include  the  followtng 
newspaper  article  from  the  Tablet. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  Saturday.  March  28. 
1953: 

TBUMAir'a    nnmauTiow    PaovoaAL 
BcnvaeB— DiocasAjf   Omcux. 
PcaFosEs  Accoae  Wmt 
Holt  Pati 


ita 


(By  Eev,  WUUam  F.  KeUy,  8.  T.  D..  dlractor, 

resettleoMnt  council  for  dl^;>laoed  persona. 

diocese  of  Brooklyn) 

During  the  past  week.  President  Truman 
•ant  a  special  msssigs  to  the  Coograes  deal- 
ing with  the  problaaaa  of  Buropa's  refucaaa 
and  excess  populationa. 

In  wtiat  was  generaUy  oonaidered  by  ex- 
perts to  tiave  been  a  very  oooaprehenslve, 
clear,  and  cogent  siuunary  stateoaent.  tha 
Preaident  asked  the  Oongreas  to  eonslder  en- 
acting ieglslattop  that  would  provide  for  a 
three-point  program. 

He  sought  aooM  aid  for  the  steady  flow  ot 
refugees  from  iron  curtain  areas;  continua- 
tion of  America's  participation  In  an  or- 
ganiaed  intemauonal  effort  to  reeettle  a  sub- 
stantial  Muabar  of  ■■rope's  eaoees  popula- 

ica  and  Australia,  that  would  receive  thsaa 
people:  and.  finally,  authortaation  for  tha 
admission  of  a  very  smaU  ntuaber  of  tbesa 
Into  the  United  States  during  a  S-yaar  pa- 
rlod. 


TO  rorr's  vaai 

Catholic  experts  are  In  complete  agree- 
ment that  this  proposal  accords  with  Cath- 
olic principles  and  American  tradlUons.  To 
some  it  seems  an  answer  to  the  unremlttti^ 
prayer  of  Pope  Plus,  who  has  repaataAy 
called  for  legislation  of  this  eharaetar  ' 
the  govcmmenu  of  the  free  world. 
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It  WlU  be  a  tragedy,  pleasing  only  to  tha 

owars  of  hell  ami  their  earthly  Soviet  rep- 
intatives,  if  a  cfnical  view — that  this  spe- 
cial message  to  tho  Congress  is  a  mere  politi- 
cal gesture — Is  allowed  to  obscure  and  pre- 
vent the  realisation  at  a  Christian  neces- 
sity through  an  obviously  good  proposal. 

Since  this  propceal  embodies  a  program  of 
deep  concern  to  all  Americans  and  is  of  vital 
Interest  to  Cathc>llcs  particularly.  It  Is  in 
order  that  Its  contents  be  understood. 

Two  geographically  small  areas.  Western 
Oermany  and  Italy,  are  the  principal  bene- 
ficlarlee  of  the  smaU  provialon  for  American 
Immigration  visas. 

They  wotild  receive  four-fifths,  or  39.000 
visas  a  year  each,  of  the  total  proposed  for 
the  3-year  period.  These  visas  would  prob- 
ably be  about  evenly  divided  between  Catho- 
lics and  Lutharana. 

Tlie  remaining  22.000  visaa.  as  proposed, 
would  be  almost  evenly  divided  among  three 
other  groups,  the  Oreeks,  the  Dutch,  and 
religious  and  political  reftigees  from  com- 
munism In  Eastern  Burope. 

In  other  worda.  Amsrlea  would  be  asked 
today  to  admit  proportionally  fewer  refiigees 
than  at  any  period  in  her  history. 

Actually.  In  round  numbers.  It  would  mean 
that  parmlaalon  for  entry  to  tha  United  States 
Is  sought  during  it  limited  8-year  period  for 
1  added  immigrant  to  every  1,550  In  the 
American  population. 

This  proposed  temporary  Isstiance  of 
800.000  visas  over  a  8-year  period  is  but  tha 
smallest  possible  favor,  conaistent  with  the 
demands  of  America's  sincerity,  to  solve  the 
gravest   problem   in  Western  Burope  today. 

It  would  enablfi  the  United  States  to  be 
more  effective  In  liie  operation  of  the  Inter- 
national agency  to  reeettle  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  substiuitial  numbers  of  these 
people. 

This  special  legislative  propceal  Is  not  to 
be  confused  with  important  permanent  Im- 
migration codes  iireeently  before  the  Con- 


The  two  other  points  of  the  requested 
emergency  legislation  program  are  far  mors 
important  to  the  solution  of  the  over-all 
problem.  The  more  urgent  of  tbeee.  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  continuation  of  an  inter- 
national agency  to  aid  and  promote  the  mi- 
gration of  large  numbers  of  people  from  tha 
overpopulated  areas  of  Europe. 

This  organlaed  effort  would  be  under  Am- 
erican sponsorship  and  thus,  notably,  quite 
within  the  demands  of  American  security. 
.The  agency  would  reeettle  these  migrants  In 
areas  of  the  world  where  they  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, as  In  South  America  and  Australia 
and  in  countries  neading  and  desiring  in- 
creased  immigration. 

The  promotion  of  this  great  objective  is.  in 
light  of  facts  and  princli^es.  an  obvious 
Christian  necessity.  It  Is  equally  impera- 
tive if  effective  and  lasting  measures  are  to  ba 
undertaken  to  keep  and  defend  the  peace. 

It  Is  an  Inescapable  fact  that  underlying 
the  gravity  of  the  present  world  crisis,  par- 
ticularly In  Western  Burope,  is  the  eoonomlo 
Instability  of  overpopulated  countries. 

Italy  is  a  distreesingly  acute  example.  Tb 
her  great  misery  the  Italian  economy,  rather 
poorly  endowed  anyway,  simply  cannot  ab- 
sorb about  8.000.000  of  her  people.  Italy's 
population  has  Increased  faster  than  the  most 
stringent  development  of  her  eoonomlo  re- 
sources. 

If  left  without  hope  of  escape,  whether  to 
Argentina  or  Brazil.  Canada,  or  Australia,  or 
elsewhere,  the  oppressive  conditions  will  not 
be  borne  for  long  without  erupting  mto  vio- 
lence of  Incalculable  proportions. 

It  Is  conaervktlvely  estimated  that  In  tha 
overpopulated  countries  of  Western  Europe 
there  are  at  least  5.000.000  people  who,  in 
terms  of  economic  opportunity  and  reeource. 
are  considered  excess.  Excess  or  surplus,  un- 
happily reminiscent.  Is  a  brutal  term  when 
applied  to  fellow  human  beings;  having  be- 
come commonplace  In  its  usage.  It  empha- 


sizes tha  poverty  of  language  of  the  Western 
World  in  deaUng  with  a  long -neglected 
problem. 

All  the  vast  expenditures  for  armaments, 
for  the  Ifarshall  plan  and  the  mutual  se- 
curity plan  aid.  for  NATO,  and  for  aU  other 
related  matters,  unfortunately,  may  eventu- 
ally be  lost  unless  the  underlying  necessities 
of  economic  well-being  are  satisfactorily 
developed.     * 

America's  security,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, depends  upon  Western  Burope.  Surely 
the  ample  evidence  of  the  constant  effort  of 
the  Soviet  to  win  this  vast  machine  shop 
with  its  trained  manpower  ought  to  dispel 
any  illusions. 

It  is  a  tragedy,  unrealiaed  by  many  very 
good  people,  that  manr  American  Catholics 
owe  their  narrow  migration  views  to  antl- 
Cathollc  zealots.  Mo  true  Catholic  can  ad- 
here to  a  closed-door  Immigration  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  a  fool  would  ask 
for  a  complete  no-door  policy  on  immigra- 
tion. 

The  proposals  for  legislation  under  dlsciu- 
slon  bere  compose  a  very  modest  request. 
Suggested  American  visas  In  absolute  num- 
bers are  very  much  smaller  than  the  pro- 
posals under  consideration  by  the  other  gov- 
ernments concerned. 

Proportionally,  the  proposed  American  visa 
grant  is  Inaignlflcant  If  considered  against 
the  actual  provision  made  by  Australia  or 
Canada.  Considered  against  the  background 
of  our  own  economy,  tha  proposal  is  hardly 
perceptible. 

It  will  be  worse  than  tragedy  if  America 
should  fall  her  duty  and  her  Ood  In  this 
Important  matter. 

Only  In  the  full  perspective  of  all  the 
facU.  examtaed  In  the  calm,  cold  light  of  aU 
relevant  Christian  principles,  can  any  sound 
judgnwnt  be  made. 

In  such  perspective  It  Is  the  Judgment  ot 
aU  experts  who  have  examined  this  matter 
that  Catholics  should  Join  all  others  In 
America  to  support  this  or  other  comparable 
propoeals  to  be  enacted  at  this  present 
slon  of  the  Oongreas. 


Tkc  Same  Old  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 


or 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  stage  is  being  set  for  another  steel 
strike.  It  is  the  same  old  act,  an  in- 
flationary demand  by  a  labor  dictator- 
Ship.  And  it  has  the  same  old  support- 
ing cast — a  rather  friendly  gentleman 
In  the  White  House  and  so-called  pub- 
lic representatives  on  Government 
boards,  proposing  "impartial"  settle- 
ments. Thirty  months  ago.  the  rather 
friendly  gentleman  in  the  White  House 
hailed  a  so-called  fact-finding  settle- 
ment as  a  statesmanlike  formula  for 
settling  a  steel  labor-management  dis- 
pute. A  crippling  steel  strike  followed, 
and  the  family  finances  of  many  steel 
workers  are  Just  beginning  to  balance. 
Last  week  the  friendly  gentleman  In  the 
White  House  found  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board's  recommendations  in  the 
current  steel  dispute  by  no  means  unrea- 
sonable. 

Not  unreasonable  to  whom?  Not 
unreasonable  to  Phil  Murray  but  dis- 
astrous to  the  public,   to  steel   share 


owners  and  to  families  of  steel  workers 
facing  strike  losses  and  increased  infla- 
tionary prices  for  everything  they  buy. 

Collective  bargaining  has  succumbed 
to  bludgeoning  Government  for  increases 
that  could  not  be  obtained  through  la- 
bor-management negotiations.  The 
new  and  ever-increasing  tactic  is  to 
bring  direct  pressure  upon  a  friendly  ad- 
ministration, which  sets  up  a  dummy 
board  of  "impartial"  members.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  the  telegram  to  President 
Truman  quoted  below,  the  Wage  Stabili- 
zation Board  public  representatives  who 
are  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  influence 
of  either  side  have  long  supped  at 
labor's  table. 

The  situation  has  become  Intolerable. 
It  calls  for  immediate  legislation  to  end 
the  WSB  and  such  callous  deception  of 
the  public.  The  citizens  in  all  walks 
must  speak  up  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress  demanding  fair  play  between 
economic  groups.  Leaders  of  industry 
must  take  the  initiative  to  mobilize  share 
owners  who  with  the  public  are  being 
fleeced  by  la  bor  monopolists  so  that  they 
too  will  speak  up  to  Congress  as  they 
never  have  before.  Only  thus  can  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  our  private  enter- 
prise system  be  preserved  firom  destruc- 
tion by  self-seeking  and  monopolistic 
pressure  groups. 

Last  Sunday  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  President  : 

Mabch  30,  1952. 
President  Hasar  S.  Tfexncair, 
White  House, 

WasMnffton,  D.  C. 

Dkab  ICa.  Pxzsdkmt:  C<nutltuents  In  my 
district  are  shocked  to  leam  that  aacae  of  the 
public  members  on  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board,  who  recommended  approximately  SO 
cents  an  hour  or  $3.40  per  day.  an  all-time 
high  Increase  of  pay,  to  stop  the  CIO  steel, 
strike — were  actuaUy  receiving  compensation' 
from  CIO  and  A.  P.  of  L.  Just  prior  to  their 
appointment  to  the  board  by  you. 

These  members  were  supposed  to  be  disin- 
terested, impartial  representatives  of  the 
public,  beholden  neither  to  labor  nor  to 
management  In  the  controversy.  Hathan 
Peinslnger.  Chairman  of  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board,  has  been  the  favored  arbitrator 
of  CIO  since  1943  and  paid  very  substantial 
amounts  by  them.  He  is  their  spokesman  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  How 
could  he  Impartially  decide  against  CIO  In 
the  steel  strike  without  endangering  the  leas 
of  future  union  employment  as  arbitrator  in 
labor  disputes?  John  Dunlop.  another  so-  - 
called  public  member  of  the  board,  has  been 
almost  continuously  In  the  pay  of  A.  P.  of  L. 
since  1948,  to  settle  A.  P.  ctf  L.  Jurisdictional 
disputes  within  the  union.  He  is  reported  to 
have  received  compensation  as  high  as  $30,- 
000  a  year  from  that  union.  Would  he  also 
imperil  his  Job  with  his  anion  employers? 
Oeorge  W.  Taylor,  former  chairman  of  the 
public  members,  recently  resigned  and  was 
immediately  employed  for  a  reported  $20,000 
a  year  Job  to  act  as  full-time  arbitrator  in 
Internal  CIO  disputes.  Benjamin  Aaron,  an- 
other public  member,  appointed  to  act  solely 
in  the  Interest  of  the  public,  Is  beholden  to 
tmlon  bosses  for  part  of  his  income. 

Consequently,  was  it  not  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  this  Board,  stacked  as  it  was. 
would  vote  as  it  did,  8  to  4,  for  the  biggest 
single  wage  raise  in  Industrial  history?  It 
is  aU  the  more  outrageous  that  they  took 
advantage  of  their  country  while  at  war. 
They  tried  to  use  the  power  of  your  oflloe 
to  force  upon  the  public  an  additional  spiral 
of  inflation.  Tbey  have  done  this  deliberate- 
ly in  spite  of  the  fact  that  under  the  old 
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flseaUtor  cUimm  In  tbe  Mitomobll*  Induttry 
a  <|^c'*"<"g  cost  of  living  Indicate*  a  wage  re- 
duction In  tbat  Industry  from  2  to  3  cents 
an  hour  ax  of  April  15. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  constituents  be- 
lieve that  you  have  been  let  down  again  by 
your  advlaera. 

CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  llcOonald  only 
Tbursday  boasted  publicly  that  the  steel- 
vorkers  in  this  dispute  are  In  a  partlc\ilarly 
fort\uxate  position  because  they  have  a 
rather  friendly  gentleman  in  the  White 
House. 

As  one  member  at  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, may  I  remind  you  of  the  fear  we  had 
when  you  first  appointed  the  Wage  Stabili- 
Eatlon  Board  with  Mr.  Tsylor  as  Chairman. 
Before  the  Labor  Committee,  Taylor  testi- 
fied that  the  Board  would  not  presume  to 
have  legal  authority  to  settle  wage  disputes 
or  to  force  the  acceptance  of  the  closed 
■hop  or  the  union  shop.  Now  the  Board  has 
attempted  to  do  Just  that. 

Now  Mr.  President,  we  believe  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  should  be  abolished  as 
illegal  and  its  recommendations  in  the  steel 
ease  Ignored  as  a  fraud  on  the  public.  Such 
a  move  would  also  return  wage  negotiations 
to  the  democratic  bargaining  table  of  in- 
dustry and  labor  as  provided  by  law. 

If  you  follow  the  procedure  of  the  existing 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  you  will  appoint  a  new 
Board  of  Inquiry  to  report  to  you  whether  or 
not  the  national  safety  is  in  danger  from  a 
threatened  steel  strike.  If  they  find  that  It 
Is,  you  may  apply  for  an  injunction  which 
will  be  good  for  80  days.  In  the  meantime, 
management  and  labor  are  required  under 
the  law  to  proceed  in  good  faith  to  arrive  at 
a  settlement.  If  It  falls,  the  law  requires  a 
vote  of  all  workers  before  a  strike.  At  pres- 
ent the  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  complete- 
ly dominated  by  CIO,  has  substituted  itself 
for  the  law.     Freedom  Is  suspended. 

On  the  merits  of  the  steel  dispute,  you  and 
the  people  generally  have  had  the  nK)Ct  fratJd- 
ulent  misrepresentations  practiced  upon 
you.  It  is  conuDon  conversation  in  Wash- 
Ixxgton,  as  well  as  throughout  informed  clr- 
dee  In  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  8  or  0 
eents  is  the  maximum  raise  under  preseuc 
price  and  wage  rules  that  ooiild  be  granted. 
Management  has  agreed  to  this.  Under  any 
honest  appraisal  of  what  th«  steelworkera 
oa^t  to  have,  8  or  9  cents,  would  bring  them 
in  Une  wttti  wage  rates  for  automobile,  rub- 
ber, elsctrleal.  copper  and  other  such  indus- 
tn«s  which  have  been  cited  as  the  examples 
of  fair  wage  rates  for  steel  workers. 

If  a  fair  settlement  Lb  declined  after  collec- 
tive bargaining  is  restored  imder  the  law,  I 
believe  the  people  are  ready  to  invest  in  the 
oost  of  a  strike  rather  than  to  be  taken  over 
by  a  CIO  dictator.  He  practices  the  same 
rough,  tough  compxilsions,  threats  and  in- 
timidations of  foreign  dictators.  The  peo- 
ple see  Green.  Murray,  and  other  such  piously 
antl-Commtinlst  union  leaders  prompted  by 
excessive  greed,  taking  advantage  of  the  Bus- 
sian  fear  crisis  and  actually  playing,  unin- 
tentionally we  hope,  Russia's  game  by  strik- 
ing or  threatening  to  strike  in  atomic,  air- 
craft, electric,  steel  and  armament  plants 
engaged  in  our  defense  work.  Their  guilt  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  these  men  do  not 
eaU  similar  strikes  or  create  disturbances  of 
similar  magnitude  in  other  plants,  such  as 
textile,  agrletiltural  Implements,  household 
items,  automobiles,  and  other  non-crltlcal 
Industries. 

Mr.  President,  now  would  be  a  very  good 
time,  with  the  war  slackening  up  in  Kwea, 
to  call  their  blulT  and  let  the  union  bosses 
strike  if  they  persist  In  their  course.  If  they 
should  succeed  in  the  exercise  of  the  lawless 
conduct  above  described  to  exploit  the  pub- 
lic, the  cost  woxild  be  much  more  than  the 
cost  of  a  strike. 

Tours  very  trtily. 

Ralph  W.  Owntiv, 
Memi>er  o/  Congrtsa. 


TW  n—^biiib  r«k  B«ck 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 


nv  TBE  BOnSS  or  RXPIUBBBfTATIVBS 
Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  TEAGfUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  ft 
member  of  a  combat  infantry  battalion 
In  Europe  during  World  War  n  engaged 
in  fighting  for  an  Alsatian  town,  my  unit 
was  flanked  by  the  Forty-Fifth  Infan- 
try Division  of  the  Army.  This  unit  was 
a  tried  and  proven  combat  organization 
who  had  engaged  in  some  of  the  bloodiest 
fighting  in  the  European  theater.  Just 
recently.  I  read  with  Interest  in  the  Jan- 
uary Issue  of  the  National  Guardsman 
their  vehement  protest  with  respect  to 
legislation  Increasing  the  slae  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  and  their 
own  demand  to  be  recognized  as  an  efil- 
clent  fighting  force. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remariES  in 
the  RBCoao,  I  wish  to  include  a  resolu- 
tion addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stote*  by  the  Forty-Fifth  Infan- 
try Division  Association: 

T*OMi  THX  Hn.i4i  or  Oki^lhosca  to  m  SBoaas 
or  Nippon's  8x* 

We  have  noted  with  extreme  interest  dui^ 
ing  the  past  year  that  the  shades  of  Monte- 
suma  and  Tripoli  are  once  more  abroad  in 
our  land.  Prom  many  diverse  Interests  and 
areas,  voices  are  speaking  with  a  remarkable 
uniformity  of  expression.  These  votoes  echo 
on  the  flour  of  Congress  and  there  is  pro- 
voked a  flood  of  bills,  also  of  remarkable 
imlformlty — "only  the  Marine  Corps  can  pro- 
vide an  economical  and  efflclent  fighting 
force:  therefore,  there  must  be  no  fewer  than 
400,000  marines,  with  their  Commandant 
seated  on  the  .fotnt  Chiefs  of  Staff." 

We  marvel  that  these  many  voices  should 
accept  so  blindly  the  information  given 
them,  closing  their  eyes  to  the  record.  How- 
ever, we  realise  that  the  marines  are  jealous 
of  our  record  and  we  can  look  with  tolerance 
on  the  manifestations  of  their  jealotisy. 
Therefore,  we  wish  to  bestow  our  official 
recognition  upon  the  distinguished  achieve- 
ments of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
and  upon  the  individual  spirit  and  gallantry 
of  its  members.  They  are  comrades  in  arms: 
their  performance  on  the  batUelleid,  like 
ours.  Is  of  that  highest  order  which  can 
speak  for  Itself  without  extravagant  propa- 
ganda, claims  and  demands. 

Consequently,  we  wish  to  address  ourselves, 
on  a  few  matters  of  record,  to  the  many  voices 
claiming  to  spaak  for  ths  Marines.  During 
World  War  n,  we  participated  in  four  major 
amphibious  operations.  This  was  equaled 
by  three  of  the  six  Marine  divisions  and  ex- 
ceeded by  none.  We  were  overseas  during 
actual  hostilities  for  1  year  and  11  months. 
This  was  exceeded  by  three  Marine  divisions. 
But  during  our  time  overseas  we  were  to 
combat  (and  by  combat  we  mean  that  we 
had  a  sector  in  actual  contact  with  ths 
enemy)  for  611  days,  a  period  unequaled  by 
any  Marine  division  or  for  that  matter  by 
any  three  Marine  divisions.  In  fact,  ths  total 
combat  time  of  the  four  Marine  divisions 
having  the  most  only  exceeds  ours  by  10 
days.  In  regard  to  the  numbers  of  enemy 
taken  prisoner  and  the  mUes  of  territory 
covered  In  the  course  of  our  campaigns,  we 
so  far  outdistanced  the  Marines  in  aggre- 
gate that  it  would  only  be  embarraastng  to 
them  to  cite  the  figures  h^ e. 

Those  of  us  to  whom  Bloody  EUdge  In  Sicily. 
Salerno,  the  Voltumo  River,  Anzlo,  the  Sieg- 


fried LbM,  Asehaffenburg.  iruremberg.  and 
Munich  are  ma>«  than  gaographleal  loeaStaiM 
need  no  testimony  that  tha  forsvotag  wtm 
aooompUabad  by  bard,  btttw  flghtiBc  ewy 
day  and  every  mUe.  To  any  wbo  dUght  stin 
■Hirer  ths  delusion  at  one  Msmlii  i  at  Oon- 
gress  who  wrots  that  ths  Marines  hava  tradU 
ttooally  done  the  "most  dUBeolt  ettores  In 
wartime,"  we  stmply  dtreet  their  attantloa 
to  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  well-known 
battles  are  bxrt  a  few  at  those  parttetpated 
in  by  the  Forty-flfth  Infantry  Dtvlslon  In 
the  eourae  at  samtng  battle  stars  tn  eaok- 
palgns  in  StcUy,  Italy,  rraaea.  and  Oermaay. 
We.  therefore,  urge  the  OongreH  at  tha 
United  SUtaa.  in  the  Interests  ct  eonstitutlng 
and  eeaoomlcal  and  sOelent  fighting  fare*, 
to  provkis  that  the  ^orty-flfth  Infantry  DS- 
▼iatan  be  raised  to  a  strength  at  noft  lam  tfeaa 
400,000  men  and  that  thair  eoauaaader  be 
aeatad  as  a  member  at  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROOIfET 

nt  THE  BOUSS  OF  REPRSBEfTA'TTVCB 
Mondaw.  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  ROONEY,  Mr.  Spaaluf.  I  havt 
pending  the  biU  H.  R.  M91  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition,  reatoratkio.  and  oiain- 

tenance  of  the  burial  ground  in  Brooktyn, 
N.  Y..  of  25«  Maryland  heroes  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  erection  of  a 
suitable  memorial. 

This  bill  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  In  connection  therewith 
and  under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  the  House.  I  include  with 
these  remarks  the  foUovlnff  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  me- 
■Mrtalizing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  regard  to  this  matter: 
CoMcuaasMT  Rxsolutxom  or  thx  Skxats  ajis 

AsaXMStT      M»wr.«»».  yyrw^     j^g^     COSMBXaS 

OF  THX  Unitxb  Srssaa  to  Kbtabush  as  a 
Natiomal  MxMoauL  a  CaaccrBaT  or  Rxvo- 

LOnOMAST  SOUUBS  LOCATD  Of  BaOOKLTW 

WlMreas  the  Isad  editorial  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bsgie  of  WSdnesday.  Jaooary  St.  IMS. 
forcibly  calls  attention  to  ncgleetad  condi- 
tions exisUng  around  the  baUowad  spot  oa 
Third  Avenue  between  Seventh  and  Bghth 
Streets.  Brooklyn,  where  3M  Maryland  sol. 
dlers  lie  burled:  and 

Whereas  these  gallant  aokUers  gave  tlislr 
Uves  oo  the  morning  of  August  rj.  ITM,  in 
halting  ths  encirclement  of  General  Wash- 
ington's Army  by  the  British  at  the  old 
Stone  House  at  Oowanus.  By  their  immor- 
tal sacrifice  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "they 
saved  the  American  Army."  since  the  glori- 
ous and  effective  amphibious  withdrawal  of 
the  American  Army  under  General  Washing- 
ton, after  the  bauie  in  which  these  men 
died,  could  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  great  sacrifice  they  made;  and 

Whereas  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century 
and  three  quarters  their  place  of  Interment 
has  been  neglected,  unattended,  forsaken, 
almost  forgotten,  and  unmarked  except  fc3r 
a  bronae  plaque  placed  on  the  site  hj  the 
Amercan  Legion:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that  their 
path  of  glory  should  lead  to  such  a  nameless 


and  forsaken  spot.  The  people  of  this  Na- 
tion should  see  to  it  that  these  honored  dead 
■hall  not  continue  to  sleep  In  obscurity  in  a 
land  which  today  enjoys  the  blessings  these 
men  died  to  make  poeslbls:  Now,  therefore, 
IM  it 

Jt«solred  (If  the  senate  concur).  That  tlie 
Legislature  of  New  York  State  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  to 
cause  appropriate  action  to  the  end  that 
the  lands  above  referred  to  be  sstabUahed 
and  maintained  as  a  national  memorial  by 
the  appropriate  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, belonging  to  no  single  Bute  or 
community,  but  fiu-nishing  an  inspiration  to 
the  youth  of  America  and  shrins  of  Ameri- 
can patlotlsm:  and  be  It  further 

Itesotved,  That  copies  at  thU  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Spealcer  of  ths  Houss  of 
Reprssentativss.  and  to  each  Member  in  Con- 
gress from  ths  State  of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  assembly: 

Ahslbt  B.  Boexowsxx. 
J  Clerk. 

In  Senate.  March  14.  leso.  eoocurred  tn 
without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  senate: 

WoLUM  8.  KDra, 

leerefery. 


'  Ov  Oref  ea 

SXTEN8ION  OF  RlafARKS 

■J 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  oaxooM 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPREBKN  I'ATIVn 

Monday.  March  10.  19S2 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Daniel 
Francis  Clancy,  a  newspaperman  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  twice  winner  of  Na- 
tional Headline  Club  awards  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  journalism,  has 
written  a  tribute  to  our  great  State  of 
Oregon  which  I  Include  as  part  of  these 
remarks,  as  follows: 


Ooa 

Commonwealth  at  cattle,  canneries,  com, 
and  the  cascades.  Pamsd  for  farming,  fish- 
ing, snd  forests.  Portland,  pearl  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Sheep,  salmon,  and  Salem. 
Cars  congregating  around  churches  on  sun- 
lit Sunday  mornings.  Bonneville  Dam.  the 
Columbis  and  The  Dalles.  Mount  Hood  and 
Bell's  Canyon.  Corvallls  and  Crater  Lake, 
pines,  pioneers,  and  patriots.  Klamath  Palls, 
Medford.  Eugene,  and  the  Willamette  Valley. 
Paul  Bunyan  country.  Redwoods  and  re- 
sourcefulness, Indians  and  Independence. 
Timber,  lighthouses,  and  turkeys.  Priendly 
folks  who  say  hello  from  the  heart.  The 
Beaver  State.     Home,  and  our  Oregon. 

Damixl  PSAMCIS  Clamct. 


OU  and  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAIXS 

Tuesday.  Aprti  1.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  carried 
a  very  interesting  and  important  edi- 
torial entitled  "Oil  and  Schools."  This 
editorial  is  in  support  of  the  Hill  amend- 


ment to  the  CMahoney  bill,  providing 
for  the  use  of  royalties  from  the  under- 
sea oil  resources  for  national  defense  and 
for  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation in  all  States.  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
which,  as  the  Washington  Post  points 
out,  offers  the  opportunity  of  a  genera- 
tion to  give  a  better  chance  to  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rscou  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

e 

On.  AMD  SCKOOLS 

The  Senate  will  face  the  opportunity  of  a 
generation  when  It  votes  tomorrow,  as  it  has 
agreed  to  do,  on  the  Hill  amendment  to  the 
OMahoney  bill  for  management  of  the  mar- 
ginal sea.  By  adopting  the  amendment  and 
the  bill  It  can  resolve  the  bitter  controversy 
which  has  for  so  long  retarded  development 
of  the  submerged  oil  off  the  country's  coasts; 
and  St  the  same  time  it  can  provide  a  gigan- 
tic windfall  for  the  country's  ailing  public- 
school  system. 

The  CMahotwy  biU  repreeents  an  Interim 
eompromise  settlement  of  what  Is  so  com- 
monly miscalled  the  "tidelands  oil"  issue.  It 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  au- 
thorltv  for  the  next  6  years  to  issue  leases, 
with  the  consent  of  the  adjacent  States,  in 
the  area  from  low-water  mark  to  the  3-mile 
limit,  the  area  properly  called  the  marginal 
••a:  and  It  would  accord  him  unrestricted 
authority  to  issue  leases  in  the  Continental 
Shelf,  the  submerged  area  beyond  the  3-mlle 
limit.  During  the  S-year  period  the  coastal 
States,  off  the  shores  of  which  oil  was  pro- 
duced, would  receive  37»/i  percent  of  any  rev- 
enue realised  from  this  oil.  The  remaining 
revenue  ^ould  be  eventually  distributed  in 
accordance  with  a  formula  to  be  determined 
by  Congress. 

The  Hill  amendment  presents  a  proposed 
basis  for  distribution.  It  would  set  aside  the 
Pederal  revenue  (except  during  the  current 
emergency  period)  to  be  used  for  a  broad- 
scale  program  of  Pederal  aid  to  education 
through  grants  to  all  the  States.  In  short, 
it  would  consecrate  the  money  to  be  derived 
from  the  submerged  wealth  off  the  coasts  of 
America  to  support  of  the  public  schools  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  money  derived 
from  disposal  of  the  Nation's  public  lands 
was  consecrated  to  support  of  a  system  of 
land-grant  colleges.  Since  It  Is  estimated 
thst  the  value  of  the  offshore'  oil  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  $40,000,000,  it  Is  easy 
to  see  thst  the  windfall  would  be  a  valuable 
one.  It  might  be  great  enough,  indeed,  to 
resuscltste  an  educational  s]r8tem  which  has 
been  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  American 
strength  but  which  Is  now  In  Imminent  dan- 
ger of  collapse  for  want  of  funds  which  the 
States  themselves  cannot  furnish. 

This  newspaper  has  long  and  repeatedly 
urged  that  the  marginal  sea  be  treated  as  a 
national  inheritance;  that  Its  oil  be  conserved 
for  the  Nation's  defense  and  Its  benefits  made 
available  to  all  the  people  of  the  Nation.  Use 
of  the  revenue  from  exploitation  of  the  oil 
for  the  support  of  public  education  seems  to 
us  altogether  fitting.  It  is  high  time  for  a 
resolution  of  the  controversy  which  has  pre- 
vented orderly  exploitation  of  the  marginal 
sea  ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  decided  5 
years  ago  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
paramount  rights  over  the  area.  The  pro- 
posed settlement  deals  most  generously  with 
the  coastal  States:  It  gives  them,  indeed, 
much  more  than  their  due.  We  hope  heart- 
ily that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  HUl- 
O'Mahoney  proposals  as  offering  the  chance 
of  a  generation  to  give  a  better  chance  lo 
future  generations  of  Americans. 


Happenings  k  WathinftoB 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PBKMSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlqious  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
my  program  No.  56,  enUtled  "Happen- 
ings in  Washington,"  broadcast  from 
several  radio  stations  in  Pennsylvania 
on  March  SI.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou),  as  follows: 

BAPPKmKos  nr  WASHiNOTOif — PaoasAM  No.  58 

This  Is  Ed  MAxnx,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  bringing  you  an- 
other discussion  of  Happenings  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Since  my  last  broadcast  Congress  has  ap- 
proved the  plan  to  reorganize  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Senate  has  rati- 
fied the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 

Another  Important  Issue  that  will  come 
before  Congress  in  the  near  future  is  Presi- 
dent 'Truman's  request  for  $7,900,000,000,  for 
continued  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  our  aUies  in  Western  Europe  and  for  aid 
programs  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  proposal  is  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Hoiise,  and 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Since  these  committees  opened  their  hear- 
ings, high  officers  of  the  administration  have 
given  testimony  intended  to  Justify  the  pro- 
gram and  to  explain  the  need  for  appropriat- 
ing nearly  (8,000,000,000  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses. 

I  believe  most  Americans  have  supported 
the  various  plans  to  help  build  the  mUltary 
and  economic  strength  of  our  allies  against 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression.  But 
since  the  President  has  proposed  the  spend- 
ing of  nearly  $8,000,000.000. 1  have  been  hear- 
ing from  many  of  my  constituents  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

They  are  asking  how  much  longer  will  we 
have  to  continue  pouring  billions  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  into  foreign  countries. 

They  are  asking  whether  the  foreign-aid 
programs  are  being  administered  economic- 
ally and  efficiently. 

They  want  to  know  whether  we  are  getting 
our  money's  worth  or  whether  the  whole 
proposition  can  be  called  Operation  Rat-hole. 

The  same  questions  are  troubling  many 
Congressmen  because  year  after  year  the 
American  taxpayer  Is  asked  to  shoulder  the 
tremendoiu  burden  of  foreign  aid,  with  no 
end  now  in  sight. 

There  are  some  m  Congress  who  question 
the  Judgment  of  those  in  charge  of  adminis- 
tering the  foreign-aid  programs.  They  feel 
that  vital  information  has  been  withheld 
and  that  the  whole  situation  has  become 
hopelessly  confused. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  does  not  exist  any- 
where a  comprehensive  report  tracing  the 
development  and  execution  of  these  pro- 
grams. There  is  no  complete,  accurate  sta- 
tistical information  for  the  guidance  of  Con- 
gress or  the  public. 

Poreign-aid  programs  growing  out  of  World 
War  II  and  its  aftermath  have  been  In  prog- 
ress for  more  than  12  years.  Year  after  year 
they  have  grown  more  complex  and  more 
costly. 

One  investigation,  made  about  a  year  ago. 
revealed  that  at  that  time  there  were  33 
different  international  agencies  in  the  eco- 
nomic field.     At  the  same  time  there  were 
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23  other  United  States  ageocies  with  some 
foreign  economic  operations.  But  no  agency 
of  government  has  ever  produced  a  clear-cut 
analyvla  of  the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  these  vast  spending  operations  or  any 
realLittc  report  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  pass 
Isglslntlon  for  a  congressional  Investigation 
of  foreign  aid.  But  each  time  such  an  In- 
vestigation has  been  opposed  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Oovemment,  Including 
the  Budget  Bureau,  th?  State  Department, 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  and-  the  old 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

Since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  about  tlOO.OOO.OOO.OOO 
for  foreign  economic  assistance'  and  joint 
military  security. 

Just  think  that  over — $100,000,000,000. 
How  numy  of  us  can  understand  just  how 
much  money  that  really  is? 

On  a  per  capita  basis  It  represents  about 
$650  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
the  United  States. 

It  means  that  the  cost  to  the  average 
family  of  four  has  been  approximately  $3,600 
since  the  fiirelgn-ald  programs  were  started. 
It  represents  an  amount  twl<;e  as  much 
as  all  the  Federal  taxes  collected  for  1950. 
Here's  another  comparison  that  brings 
borne  the  real  meaning  of  $100,000,000,000.  It 
Is  10  times  as  much  as  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  real  estate  In  the  whole  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Let  me  repeat  that. 
TO  help  foreign  nations  we  have  appropri- 
ated 10  times  as  much  as  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  all  the  real  estate — homes,  farms, 
factories,  and  all  other  buildings — In  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

JtMt  before  and  during  World  War  n  most 
ta  ttie  foreign  aid  was  under  the  lend-lease 
program.  With  other  grants,  loans,  and  cred- 
its the  total  aid  to  the  end  of  the  war  ac- 
ooonted  for  about  $50,000,000,000. 
Tben  came  the  postwar  period, 
nis  crippled  nations  of  Kurope  looked  to 
TTnde  Sam  for  help  to  rebuild  thetr  economic 
life.  Foreign  aid  programs  were  launched 
Tinder  a  great  variety  of  names  and  pur- 
poses. 

Great  Britain  was  given  a  special  loan  of 
f9,79O,00O,00O  In  1046. 

Congress  was  given  to  understand  by  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  that  the  British  loan 
would  imt  that  country  on  Its  feet  perma- 
nently. The  loan  was  to  be  used  over  a 
period  ot  S  years.  But  In  18  months  It  was 
exhausted. 

By  the  end  of  1940  United  States  aid  to 
foreign  countries.  Including  Export-Import 
Bank  loans,  had  reached  a  total  of  $16,000,- 
000,000. 

Wbere  did  it  go?  It  wmt  Into  dTillan  re- 
lief in  Germany,  Japan,  and  Korea;  Oreek- 
Turklsh  aid:  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
hablUtation.  known  as  UNRRA:  Chinese  sta- 
bilisation and  military  aid;  Philippine  re- 
habilitation; the  mutual-defense  assistance 
pact:  technical  assistance  to  Latin  America, 
and  many  other  programs. 

We  gave  away  about  $1,500,000,000  worth  of 
surj^us  property  in  Europe,  including  mer- 
chant ships,  and  an  equal  amount  in  "pipe- 
Mne"  lend-lease,  or  goods  ready  for  shipment 
when  the  lend-lease  program  ended. 
But  that  was  only  the  beginning. 
In  June  1947,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
tben  Secretary  of  State,  launched  a  new 
concept  of  foreign  aid,  which  became  known 
as  the  Marshall  plan. 

In  a  speech  at  Harvard  University  he  an- 
nounced the  Intention  of  the  Truman  ad- 
mlnlBtration  to  make  substantial  financial 
contributions  toward  European  recovery. 

Congress  was  warned  of  the  dangers  to 
American  security  and  proeperlty  if  it  did  not 
adopt  the  Marshall  plan.  Congress  was  told 
that  without  the  Marshall  plan  it  would  be 
necessary  to  Increase  the  military  budget  and 
to  strengthen  the  Army  by  reopening  selec- 
tive service. 


Congress  was  told  through  the  Marshall 
plan  full  Suropean  recovery  wotild  bs 
achieved  and  Western  Europe  would  be  res- 
cued from  the  growing  Influence  of  com- 
mmalsm. 

In  February  IMS,  the  Communists  gobbled 
up  CBSCboalovakla.  Congress  was  spurred 
Into  action  and  passed  the  Foreign  Asslstanoe 
Act  of  IMS.  authorising  the  expendlturs  o£ 
$6,000,000,000. 

It  was  adopted  as  a  4-year  program,  with  a 
termination  date  of  19S2. 

Well,  here  we  are  In  1953,  and  the  end  Is 
nowhere  In  sight. 

We  still  have  before  us  the  problem  of 
building  a  united  defense  against  the  threat 
of  communism.  And  we  still  have  before  us 
President  Truman's  request  for  another  ap- 
proprialton  of  nearly  $8,000,000,000  covering 
only  the  next  flacal  year. 

It  is  not  svirprislng  therefore  that  the  peo- 
ple are  aaklng  how  much  longar  can  ws  keep 
It  up  without  danger  to  our  own  economy. 
How  much  nu>re  can  we  ailord? 
What  can   we  look  forward  to  next  year 
^and  the  years  ahead? 

A  year  ago  Secretary  Acheson  told  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  buUdlng  the 
defense  of  Western  Kurope,  mllltarUy  ^n*^ 
economically,  could  be  completed  in  S  or  4 
yean  at  a  cost  of  about  $27,000.000.00t). 

Now  that  prediction  has  been  tlirown  Into 
the  discard.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  few 
weeks  ago,  8ecretar>-  Acheson  declared  that 
no  one  is  capable  of  calculating  in  advance 
how  long  we  will  have  to  continue  mutual- 
sectirity  aid  to  our  Western  Eur(^>e  aUl«  or 
how  much  It  will  cost. 

In  other  words,  according  to  Secretary 
Acheson.  there  Is  no  way  of  telling  how  many 
billions  of  dollars  American  taxpayers  have 
to  pour  Into  Kurope  or  how  long  the  drain 
on  the  United  States  will  continue. 

The  substance  of  Secretary  Acheson's  testi- 
mony on  this  phase  of  the  foreign  aid  prob- 
lem can  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words: 
"It's  all  up  to  Ruaala." 

Mr.  Acheson  made  it  plain  that  so  long  as 
we  are  threatened  by  Communist  ambition  to 
rule  the  world,  the  free  nations  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  attack. 

Mr.  Acheson  told  the  committee,  and  I 
quote: 

"Tou  cannot  look  ahead  and  say  this  job 
can  be  done  In  3  or  3  years.  Tou  have  to 
proceed  on  an  annual  basis  as  we  do  with 
our  domestic  military  budget." 

Well,  my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  that  Is  the 
administration's  reply  to  the  question  you 
are  asking.  That  Is  the  reply  given  to  Mem- 
bers of  CongrcBS  who  are  worried.  Just  as  you 
are,  about  high  taxes,  the  national  debt  and 
the  high  cost  of  government.  Its  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  you.     Nobody  knows. 

That  Is  why  there  U  a  growing  feeling  in 
Congress  that  we  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  elimination  of  economic 
aid  to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
Many  Congressmen  question  the  need  for 
more  economic  aid. 

When  we  examine  the  testimony  of  ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  we  find  that  the 
term  "economic  aid"  Is  no  longer  used.  It 
appears  that  about  $1,000,000,000  Is  to  go  for 
what  is  now  calleu  defense  support.  England 
and  France  are  to  get  the  bulk  of  this  sum, 
about  one  bilJion.  One-half  of  the  balance 
is  to  be  Bpn>ad  among  the  other  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  nations.  The  other  half  goes 
to  Greece.  Turkey,  Tugoelavia,  and  Austria. 
There  is  another  nonmllltary  item — $000,- 
000,000 — whldi  is  to  be  used  for  relief  in  the 
Far  Bact,  point  4  technical  assistance  In  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  for  the  relief  of  refugees  In 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

Now,  you  might  ask:  What  la  the  differ- 
ence between  economic  aid  and  defense  sup- 
port? 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  any  difference  exists 
only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  planning 
to  spend  the  money.    It  has  been  stated  that 


most  of  the  defenss  support  fundi  wlU  b* 
used  for  the  production  of  military  goods 
abroad  at  a  cost  much  lower  than  If  thsy 
were  n>anulactured  in  this  country. 

I  am  sure  the  proposed  appropriation  for 
"defease  support"  will  meet  vigorous  oppoal- 
Uon  in  Oongress.  If  Western  Europe  still 
needs  American  aid  to  support  its  aoonomy, 
tt  should  be  brought  before  Congrsas  trank'^ 
Ij  as  aconomic  aid. 

Another  interesting  angls  waa  brought 
out  In  the  testimony  of  Defense  Secretary 
Lovett  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  revealed  that  the  Pcnata- 
gon  has  M  1.500,000.000  left  over  from  mili- 
tary appro|»latlons  in  previous  years  that 
It  has  been  unable  to  spend. 

The  new  program  contemplates  the  ap- 
propriation of  more  than  $6,000,000,000  m 
military  aid  money  and  would  make  $16,500.- 
000.000  available  for  foreign  't'ima*  pur- 
poses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Consress  should  not 
accept  the  adminlstratloo  figures  blindly. 
We  have  been  warned,  over  and  over  again, 
that  immediate  disaster  will  overtake  m  un- 
less every  dollar  asked  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  appropriated  without  questloa.  I 
contend  It  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
duty  ot  Congress,  to  examine  the  admin- 
istration requests  with  the  greatest  care. 
As  far  as  I  am  eoDosmed.  that  is  exactly 
what  I  propose  to  do. 

Congress  must  decide  how  much  Is  enough 
and  how  much  we' can  afTord.  That  applies 
to  every  expenditure  of  Government,  al 
home  or  abroad. 

When  our  work  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  Is 
completed  it  is  my  opinion  that  substan- 
tial cuU  wiU  be  made,  ■^>eclally  in  the 
propoeed  economic  aid.  even  though  its  des- 
ignation has  been  changed  to  "defense 
support." 

ThU  Is  Ed  MAamf,  speakhog  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  a  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your 
attention. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATSS 
Tuesday.  AprU  1,  1952 

lii.  BRICKER.  Itr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rjeoobo  an  address 
entitled  "Our  Oovemment,  Its  Purposes. 
Its  More  Recent  Faults  and  Its  Putare.* 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  HntDRicKsoHl  on  March  17, 
1952,  before  the  Rotary  Club  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Botarlans.  I  am 
deUghted  to  be  with  you  today.  I  am  proud. 
very  proud  indeed  this  afternoon  to  be 
able  to  address  you  as  a  fcUow  Rotarlan  and 
as  a  close  kinsman  of  one  of  your  number. 
Down  through  the  years  since  1922.  when  I 
participated  In  founding  Rotary  in  my  own 
community.  I  have  come  to  cherish  more  and 
more  my  life  membership  in  this  organisa- 
tion.   No  honor  has  meant  mere  to  me. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  small- busl- 
•less  men — you  are  another  reason  why  I  am 
glad  to  be  here.  My  eyes  have  been  opened 
through  service  on  the  S-^nate  Small  Busl- 
Committee  to  some  of  the  hurdles  you 
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gentlemen  have  to  surmount  every  day  In 
order  to  make  headway.  I  take  my  hat  off  to 
your  "stick -to-ltlveness."  It  Is  In  the  best 
Rotary  tradition. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  I  am  proud 
and  happy  to  be  with  you  today.  One  of 
these  Is  that  I  am  here  with  my  brother. 
Dan — "Packard"  to  me — one  of  your  mem- 
bers and.  parenthetically  may  I  say,  the  finest 
living  male  member  of  the  Hendrlckaon 
family,  save  only  my  son  who  is  much  like 
his  uncle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  first  time  in  my 
long  public  service  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  be  here  In  what  has  been  called  the 
State  of  Presidents.  It  Is  inspiring  to  speak 
in  a  State  which  has  produced  so  many  great 
leaders  and  which  today  is  represented  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  two  of  Ood'a 
noblest  gentlemen.  Ohio  can  always  be 
Justly  proud  that  she  is  presently  represented 
by  two  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  sat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  or  In  any  other  forum 
of  lu  kind  and  purpose.  I  ootild  not  leave 
your  great  State  without  a  salute  to  the  tal- 
ents and  integrity  of  Senator  Tarr  and  Sen- 
ator BKicxza.  Always.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
should  be  proud  of  them.  And  now,  lest  I 
seem  partisan,  I  must  hasten  to  my  subject. 
WhUe  full  of  political  overtones  and  of 
partisan  potentialities.  It  Is  a  subject  to 
which  every  loyal  cttlsen,  regardless  of  party, 
must  give  earnest  thought  and.  what  is  more, 
determined  action.  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  the  subject  of  our  Oovemment,  its  pur. 
poses.  Its  more  recent  faults,  and  iu  future — 
a  tremendous  subject,  you  will  agree,  for  the 
time  allotted. 

Oentlemen.  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I.  when  I  was  but  a  boy.  our  world  has 
been  living  in  a  series  of  emotional  upheav- 
als which  have  not  only  unbalanced  budgets 
at  all  levels  of  life,  but  have  also  gone  fur- 
ther to  unbalance  great  minds  and  mental- 
ities. The  latter  is  tragic — the  former  Is 
more  easily  repaired. 

Only  those  of  us  who  have  passed  the  half, 
century  mark  can  remember  that  stable  pre- 
war era,  when  right  was  right,  wrong  was 
wrong,  and  theie  was  no  compromise,  no 
compromise  at  least  with  Ood's'wUl  or  his 
purposes  and  Intentions.  It  was  an  era 
which  had  IU  faulu.  but  It  was  also  an  era 
which  reflected  great  progress  under  well- 
ordered  law  without  recourse  to  mass  kill- 
ings, such  as  we  liave  witnessed  in  two  World 
Wars  and  again  la  Korea  today.  That  steady 
growth  which  carried  our  Nation  from  a  peo- 
ple embroiled  among  themselves  in  the  War 
Between  the  States  to  the  greatest  power  for 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  has 
no  paraUel  in  history.  Among  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able accomplishments  In  the  history  of  all 
mankind.  To  those  who  fiing  into  our  faces 
those  terms  which  would  divide  our  great 
country,  terms  "reactionaries,"  "llberaU." 
and  "progressive  UberaU."  I  say  look  to  your 
history  and  read  It  carefuUy. 

Our  greatness  Ues  in  the  fact  that  the 
shoutera  who  shout  the  loudest  can  t>e  heard 
without  too  much  serious  result  to  the  sane 
and  sincere  men  who  truly  know  and  under- 
sUnd  the  effects  of  the  tides  and  the  winds 
and  the  storm  which  are  ever  present  in  the 
problems  of  the  government  of  num. 

Our  Oovemment  Is  a  Republic.  It  was 
designed  to  prevent  usurpation  of  absolute 
power  by  any  individual,  by  any  group,  or 
even  the  spokesmiin  of  the  people  to  whom, 
as  a  whole,  so  much  power  was  given.  The 
authors  of  our  Constitution  under  Divine 
Guidance  fully  Intended  that  there  should 
be  no  uncertainty  as  to  their  purposes. 
However,  they  freely  recognised  that  any 
"political  experiment"  would  be  determined 
ultimately  by  the  capacity  of  the  individuals 
who  would  govern  and  control  them. 

In  my  humble  Judgment,  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt  that  those  who  gave  us  our 
time-honored  con.stitutional  processes,  were 
ever  unaware  of  Alexander  Pope's  edict  that 


Tor  forms  of  goremment,  let  fools  con- 
tend: what  ere  is  best,  administered  is  best." 
As  I  have  said,  our  form  of  Oovemment 
has  been  well-prescribed.  It  Is  a  RepubUc. 
Its  piu-poses  can  beet  be  stated  by  qtiotlng 
Its  preamble: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

Certainly  that  preamble  mxist  furnish  to 
every  trtie  Rotarlan  in  our  land  his  basic 
mission  as  a  citizen  of  the  greatest  Republic 
of  all  time.  Spelled  out  simple,  that  mis- 
slon  is  to  "know  my  government" — its  pur- 
poses and  its  faults,  its  faults  In  order  that 
they  may  be  quickly  corrected  to  the  end 
that  the  future  of  our  Oovemment  and  more 
Important,  the  future  of  the  people  for  whom 
it  exists,  may  enjoy  the  freedoms  for  which 
generations  of  Americans  have  lived  and 
died.  I  have  said  something  of  our  Qov- 
ernment  and  its  purposes. 

I  shall  now  discuss  briefly  some  of  its  more 
recent  fatilts.  The  faults  to  which  I  refer 
were  to  be  expected;  they  were  anticipatd 
by  the  great  mm  who  laid  an  early  foun- 
dation— Wllllait.  Penn,  in  what  he  called  the 
"frame  of  government  for  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,"  said: 

"Oovernments,  like  clocks,  go  from  mo- 
tion men  give  them  and  as  governments  are 
made  and  moved  by  men,  so  by  them  they  are 
ruined,  too— wherefore,  governments  rather 
depend  upon  men  than  men  upon  govern- 
ments — for  liberty  without  obedience  is  con. 
fusion  and  obedience  without  liberty  is  slav- 
ery. To  carry  this  evenness  Is  partly  owing 
to  the  Constitution  and  partly  to  the  magis- 
tracy. Where  either  of  these  fail,  govern. 
ment  will  be  subject  to  convulsions.  Where 
both  meet  It  Is  light  to  endure,  which  I 
humbly  pray  and  hope  God  will  please  to 
make  the  lot  of  Pennsylvania.     Amen." 

I  have  used  the  term  "recent  faults"  and 
by  that  term  I  mean  faults,  gentlemen, 
which  cover  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
No.  1  among  them  is  the  flagrant  manner 
which  has  now  almost  become  an  everyday 
course  of  action  by  which  means  are  fotind 
to  circumvent  our  Constitution  to  meet 
emergencies.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  use  the 
word  emergency  and  the  Constitution  ceases 
to  have  even  the  dignity  which,  by  Up  serv- 
ice, we  accord  it.  To  meet  emergency  after 
emergency,  we  have  made  it  almost  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  were  well-termed,  a  mere  rope  of 
sand. 

Oentlemen,  it  is  because  we  luive  grown 
Into  the  bad  habit  of  interpreting  our  Con- 
stitution to  meet  our  own  special  selfish  ends 
from  year  to  year  that  we  are  now  confronted 
With  a  total  disrespect  for  basic  principles — 
Indeed,  a  total  disregard  for  the  fundamen- 
tals  of  our  very  lives. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Arkansas, 
Senator  FuLBaiORT,  expressed  my  thoughts 
on  this  score  so  eloquently,  when  recently. 
In  a  ringing  plea  for  mwal  revival  In  Gov- 
ernment, he  said: 

"Too  many  people  in  our  Nation  do  not 
believe  in  anything  with  conviction.  They 
question  the  precepts  of  God  or  of  man  in- 
discriminately. The  values  of  life  which 
were  clear  to  the  Pilgrims  and  the  foiuuUng 
fathers  have  grown  dim." 

Oentlemen,  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  as 
elsewhere  throughout  otir  great  country  to- 
day, we  have  the  sort  of  corruption  which 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  ruin  of  that 
great  Republic  which  now  we  call  Rome.  So 
It  hurts  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
to  say  that  I  doubt  that  even  in  the  heyday 
of  Rome  was  there  more  corruption  than 
what  we  see  today  in  our  own  great  Nation 
while  youngsters  are  giving  their  precious 
lives  in  a  cause  which  seems  to  me  at  this 
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point,  to  be  only  stimulating  the  corruption 
of  which  I  speak. 

I  shall  not  recount  the  self -convicted  wit- 
nesses to  corruption  over  the  past  10  years. 
Their  names  are  legion  on  the  side  of  disloy- 
alty to  their  Oovemment.  Suffice  It  to  say, 
among  them  were  Members  of  Congress,  tax 
collectors,  and  even  high  advisers  to  our 
Chief  Executive.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  we 
were  shocked  to  learn  that  Important  people 
in  Dublic  life  made  a  3,100  percent  profit  in 
buying,  soiling,  and  leasing  ships  after  the 
last  war — ships  which,  according  to  latest 
Information,  have  been  used  to  supply  strate- 
gic materials  to  the  Communists  who  are  otir 
own  enemies  in  the  Korean  disaster  and  who 
are  today  using  these  materials  in  combat 
against  oiu'  own  boys.  But,  gentlemen  of 
Rotary,  these  hair-raising  violations  of  true 
citizenship  are  only  manifestations,  they  are 
not  truly  the  causes  of  corruption. 

I  humbly  suggest  to  you.  my  fellow  Ro- 
tarlans.  that  the  real  reasons  for  dishonesty 
In  public  life  go  much  deeper,  very  much 
deeper  than  the  personal  weaknesses  of  a  few 
tax  collectors.  Why  did  Alger  Hiss  betray  his 
Government  at  Yalta?  Brilliant  as  he  was, 
was  he  without  full  knowledge  of  his  coun- 
try's unselfish  objectives?  Certainly  not — 
he  had  other  objectives,  Infiuenced  by  power 
riotives  which  simple  cltiaens  like  your 
speaker  will  never  be  able  to  understand. 
Gentlemen,  I  can  neither  understand  selling 
our  country  short  for  gold,  for  selfish  ad- 
vancement, or  for  any  other  piupose.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  it  done  day  after  day, 
in  varying  degrees  and.  of  course,  as  I  have 
said,  the  purpose  I  can  neither  reconcile  nor 
comprehend. 

On  the  home  front,  these  actions  threaten 
and  very  seriously  so  the  bulwarks — ^the  re- 
maining bulwarks  of  an  economy  which  is 
the  last  hope  of  a  free  world.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  our  own  ability  to  survive,  unless 
we  buy,  with  our  dollars  and  without  too 
much  regard  to  our  own  future,  doubtful 
friendships  abroad. 

Oentlemen,  one  of  the  greatest  Rotarlans 
who  ever  served  our  cause  in  my  own  State 
recently  expired  with  a  great  record  of  service 
to  Rotary,  but  with  accompanying  misery  to 
his  family,  because  he  failed  to  properly 
balance  his  responsibilities  to  his  family,  his 
community  and  his  ration.  He  gave  reck- 
lessly in  fields  of  Intended  goodness  with 
resulting  disaster  to  his  family.  It  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  voice  any  criticism  of  a 
fellow  Rotarlan  and  a  dear  friend,  but  I  do 
so  In  the  spirit  of  what  I  would  like  to  call 
a  balance  of  the  doctrine  of  service  above 
self. 

To  our  fellow  men  abroad,  we  have  given 
the  best  blood  of  more  than  two  generations. 
We  have  given  more  than  $80,000,000,000  of 
our  taxpayers'  earnings  since  World  War  H, 
all  in  the  true  spirit  of  what  we  would  call 
Rotary  International.  But,  sirs,  there  is  a 
limit  to  all  things.  Like  our  country  today. 
Rome,  in  its  noblest  efforts  to  advance  its 
civilization,  overexpanded  its  own  economy. 
It  spread  its  butter  over  so  much  bread  that 
the  butter  became  untasted  in  the  areas  at 
home. 

True,  Rome  was  ruled  by  an  emperor,  but 
whether  the  ruling  authority  be  an  emperor 
or  president,  when  the  ramifications  of  ad- 
ministrative problems  in  a  large  state  be- 
come so  vast  that  the  ruling  authority,  what- 
ever his  title  may  be,  cannot  full  compre- 
hend his  responsibilities,  the  warning  signal 
has  been  sounded.  The  time  has  come  to 
call  a  halt.  In  Rome,  in  those  glorious  days 
when  all  men  were  living  in  ease  and  com- 
fort, save  only  the  slaves,  when  grain  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire  was  being  distributed 
for  free,  the  emperor's  right  hand  knew  not 
what  his  left  was  doing.  The  ultimate  out- 
come was  the  tragic  downfall  of  a  long  and 
heroic  effort.  As  one  of  the  greatest  his- 
torians of  Roman  civilisation  put  it: 
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"In  cptte  oC  the  ofioita  of  tbc  majortty  oC 

tbe  emperors  to  secrire  an  boDeBt  and  eiB- 
ctent  admlnlstratkm.  the  actual  results  of 
tlie  devetopment  oif  this  elaborate  boreau- 
cratlc  system  was  tbe  erection  oC  an  almost 
tmpaasable  barrier  between  tbe  emperor  and 
his  subjects.  Nettber  did  tbelr  complalnta 
reacb  bis  ears  nor  were  bis  ardlnances  for 
tbelr  relief  effectlre,  because  tbe  oSdala 
eooperated  witb  one  another  to  oooceal  tbelr 
misdemeanors  and  to  enrlcb  tbemselves  at 
tbe  fs|w.iit  of  tbe  dvlllan  population.  So 
tfcwwiifthly  bad  tbe  spirit  at  graft  and  In- 
tatgtm  penetrated  all  ranks  of  tbe  dvU  and 
mUltary  senrlce.  tbat  to  gratify  tbelr  per- 
sooal  ambitions,  tbey  were  eren  willing  to 
compromise  tbe  safety  at  tbe  empire  Itself. 
Die  burden  tmpoaed  upon  tbe  taxpayers  by 
tbe  Tast  military  and  ciTil  establishments 
wa«  immensely  aggravated  by  tbe  extortions 
practiced  by  representatives  of  both  servioea. 
wbose  capacity  knew  no  bounds." 

All  we  need  to  do.  gentlemen,  is  to  cfaaaga 
a  few  words  and  we  might  find  Jx«t  such  a 
•tatecaent  in  tbe  momln^'s  papers.  Now. 
let  us  come  down  to  tbe  history  ct  our  own 
country. 

Mo  doubt,  you  share  with  me  a  profound 
respect  for  tbe  polltk:al  wisdom  of  tbe  found- 
log  fatben  of  this  land  at  ouia.  Tbetos 
was  not  only  an  ability  to  knon'  tbe  p^ 
and  present,  but  tbe  record  of  hlstmj  prorea 
that  their  uncanny  vision  provided  well  for 
tbe  future.  So  I  commend  you  this  bit  of 
prophecy  of  Tbomas  JeCerson  as  to  tbe 
eocTuption  tbat  would  foiJow  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Federal  powers.    Said  Jefleraosa: 

"Oar  country  is  too  large  to  have  all  its 
affairs  directed  by  a  single  government. 
Public  servanu  at  such  a  distance  frvnn  the 
eye  of  their  constituents,  miwt.  from  tba 
clmmistance  ot  distance,  be  unable  to  ad- 
minister and  overktok  ail  of  tSie  details 
necessary  tor  the  good  government  oC  the 
dUaens  and  the  same  drcumstanoe.  by 
rendering  detecUon  impoattble  to  their  con- 
stituents, will  Icvite  tbe  pubUe  agents  to 
corrupt,  pliuider.  and  waste,  and  I  do  verily 
believe  that,  if  the  principle  were  to  pre- 
vail of  a  common  law  being  in  force  in  the 
Dnlted  States,  which  principle  possesses  tbe 
general  government  at  once  of  aU  tbe  powers 
of  State  government  and  reduce*  us  to  a 
Single  consolidated  government.  It  would  be- 
come tbe  meet  eorrupC  government  oo 
earth.     •     •     • 

"The  true  theory  ot  our  Ck>nstltutioa  Is 
surely  the  wisest  and  best — that  States  are 
Independent  as  to  everything  within  them- 
selves and  united  as  to  everything  respect- 
ing foreign  nations.  Let  the  general  Govern- 
ment be  reduced  to  foreign  conoerns  only." 

Now  may  I  say.  as  to  foreign  concerns  <mly, 
as  expressed  by  the  patron  saint  of  our  own 
DemocraUc  Party,  we  need  our  friends  abroad 
as  they  need  us.  We,  who  believe  in  Justice 
and  liberty  as  those  great  virtues  are  pro- 
fessed in  many  areas  tbrougliout  the  wurld 
want  and  welcome  support  from  every  quar- 
tar  of  the  globe.  But,  gentlemen,  in  light 
of  the  corruptive  influences  both  at  borne 
and  abroad  today,  we  know  that  we  cannot, 
at  the  expense  of  our  own  economy  which 
U  now  being  taxed  to  the  elastic  limit,  afford 
to  buy  with  huge  sums  of  money  doubtful 
fiiend&hlps  which  will  one  day  become  our 
enemies  only  because  we  have  not  done 
something  for  them  recently. 

Gentlemen,  as  a  soldier  In  two  wars  I  think 
1  have  learned  something  of  Europe.  There 
are  many  great  people  there,  but  like  our- 
selves they  too  want  to  think  for  themselves. 
On  my  last  visit  to  Europe  in  November 
of  last  year  I  heard  In  open  forum  some 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe  say,  in 
effect:  "Yes;  you  have  done  much  for*  us 
aince  tbe  war.  But  why  did  you  not  restrict 
and  control  your  beneficent  gifts?"  I  quote 
•peelflcaUy— said  they:  "It  was  yotir  duty 
to  do  ao." 

Toa  see,  gentlemen,  wrongful  influenee 
and  corruption  tn  government  do  not  come 


entteely  from  tboas  who  accept  gtf ta.  Tbey 
oome  as  weU  from  those  who  give  without 
counting  the  cost. 

In  tbe  course  of  our  Senate  Small  Boil- 
IMM  Ocmmittee  tnvestlgationa  I  have  learned 
of  operators  trying  to  make  a  fast  Ulegltt- 
mate  buck  in  grey-marketing  steel.  I  have 
had  to  sit  biick  tn  wonderment.  Dont  those 
fellows  know,  I  would  say  to  myself,  dont 
tbey  reallae  that  by  tbelr  irresponsible  acts 
tbey  are  begging  for  more  and  Boore  govern- 
ment and  less  freedom? 

In  addition  to  busineas  abuaee  which  lead 
to  bigger  government,  there  Is  another  force 
leading  to  t:be  same  end  and.  in  my  judg- 
ntent,  contributing  as  wen  to  cormptlaKi.  I 
speak  of  pu'aUc  apathy. 

In  World  War  n,  I  saw  at  eloae  hand  the 
coneentratlcn  camps  of  Oennany  and 
Austria  In  their  original  state  and  beeatise 
of  those  Ocxl-awful  sights  which,  I  regret. 
win  remain  with  me  imtll  my  dying  day,  I 
say  to  you  if  you  want  George.  John,  Harry, 
or  Jack  to  do  your  Job  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, you  have  never  comprehended  the  troe 
spirit  of  Rotary  International  and  even  tbe 
spirit  of  Rotary  at  home  and  tn  your  own 
club. 

The  principle  of  service  above  self  was  elo- 
quently declared  centxirles  ago  by  Demosthe- 
nes, when  he  satd: 

"If  you  Athenians  will  adopt  this  prtnctple 
now,  though  you  did  not  before,  and  every 
man,  where  he  can,  ought  to  give  his  serrlee 
to  the  state,  be  ready  to  serve  tt  without  ex- 
cuse, the  wealthy  to  contribute,  the  able- 
bodied  to  enlist.  In  a  word  finally.  If  you  win 
become  your  own  masters  and  cease  each 
expecting  to  do  nothing  for  himself,  while 
his  neighbors  do  everything  for  him.  you 
Shan  then,  with  heaven's  permission,  lecovei 
your  own  and  get  back  what  has  been  frit- 
tered away  and  chastise  Pblltp." 

This  observation  by  one  of  the  grestest 
men  of  all  time  reminds  me  of  the  story  of 
the  first  great  Ifegro  boxing  champion,  Jack 
Johnson.  In  1915,  he  wae  fighting  the  battle 
of  his  Ufe  with  Jess  Willard  under  a  MMing 
Havana  stm.  A  spectator  kept  up  a  running 
Are  of  abase  directed  at  iir.  Johnson.  He 
crttldaed  not  only  .Johnson's  style,  but  also 
his  ancestry  and  color,  as  well  as  bis  courage. 
But  between  rounds.  Old  Ja^,  leaned  over 
the  ropca.  smiled,  and  aakl:  "Man,  you's 
down  there  talkln';  I'm  up  here  llfhtln*." 

Oh.  gentlemen,  tt  makes  such  a  dlffereno* 
whether  tbe  paid   seats   are  fighting  for  or 
against  you  and  believe  me,  when  I  say  tbat. 
In  the  titanic  struggle  which  ooofronte  yoor 
ooontry  and  mine  today,  the  seau  have  all 
been    bought    and    paid    for    with    precious 
blood.     It  Ik  your  eoontry.  gentlemen — wbat 
will  you  do  about  It?     Will  you  let  corrup- 
tion continue?    WIU  you  allow  future  Chief 
Executives  to  engage  us  In  a  war  without 
eonstltutional  authority  to  do  so?    Win  you 
allow  waste  tbrough   overlapping  o<  activi- 
ties, both  St  home  and  abroad,  to  the  ulti- 
mate ruin  c4  all  of  yo«r  precious  hrrlf  paT 
Will  you  heedlessly  risk  the  welfare  of  our 
children  and  of  tbelr  eblldren  by  doctrines 
which  run  counter  to  all  the  basic  factors 
which  gave  you  tbe  prkseleas  dttaensblp  for 
which  millions  abroad  would  trade  tbelr  an? 
No.    Gentlemen.  I  shall  answer  theee  qoea- 
tlons  for  you.    Tou  ss  Americans,  you  as  Ro- 
tartans,  love  your  country  and  your  fellow 
man.     So  you  will  say  to  yourselves,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  at  all  costs,  tbat 
government  ts  your  busineas,  you  are  a  stock- 
holder.   Thus,  It  is  your  duty  to  protect  your 
diildren   and  your  children's   children   who 
will  suffer  unless  yon  fight  ttietr  fight  today. 
Oh,  look,  gentlemen,  to  yotir  Oonatttutlon, 
eepeclaUy  to  tbe  bUl  of  rights,  to  your  Ood, 
and  then  remember  the  words  of  Thoaaae 
Jefferson  In  bis  Inaugural  address,  when  be 
said: 

"StUI  one  thing  more,  fellow  cltlwiw,  ■ 
Viae  and  frugal  government  which  sbaU  ra- 
Btraln  men  from  Injxirylng  one  another,  shan 
leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their 


own  pursntts  at  todustey  and  Improvement, 
and  sban  not  tafee  froas  the  awatb  ot  labor 
tbe  bread  tt  has  earned — tble  Is  tba  sua  at 
good  government." 

Bvt  I  add  one  more  quotation  from  the 
aaooth  of  tbe  third  PresAdant.  It  is  partlc 
marly  appUcabto  aa  we  Botartans  om  tba 
phrase  "esrvloe  above  aalf.-  it  is  tbat  eter- 
nal vigilance  Is  the  prtee  ot  liberty."  and  X 
hastsn  to  oondude  tbat  artthout  liberty  tba 
prtndplaB  or  Bocary  at  booM,  abroad,  or 
wherever  they  may  be  appUed  are  ntacalf 
aa  sounding  eyoatotfa. 

Mow.  gantlanen.  tba  fatnre  of  oar  coan- 
try  Is  tn  our  banda.  I  hold  flrmly  tbat  tbat 
fatore  can  be  as  progieaslve.  m  dynamic, 
and  as  brilliant  as  our  world-inspiring  past. 
But  our  graMoaas  m  a  Nation  can  only  con- 
tUxum  m  tang  aa  we  are  detsrailned.  foa 
and  I.  to  measure  up  fully  to  tboae  paat 
which  prompted  Mr.  Uneote  In 
Inaugural  address  Just  befora  hM 
ilae.  to  utter  tbat  now  Imnmrtal 
pivaae.  "vrttb  malice  toward  Done,  with  char- 
ity for  aU,  with  llrmneaa  tn  tbe  right,  as 
Ood  gives  us  to  see  tbe  right,  let  as  sMva 
on  to  flnlah  the  work  we  are  in  *  •  • 
to  do  aU  whicb  may  aebtevs  and  ebsrlah  a 
just  and  tasting 
with  all  mi 
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FEFC 

EXTEhSIQN  OP  REUARK8 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vmouvu 

XH  THX  SXMATS  OT  THX  Umi'Mj  ATA' 


Tmetdav.  April  1.  lfS9 

Ur.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Pi«skleiit.  I 
Mk  tuMHiawus  nonaftii.  to  have  prlxrted 
in  tte  AppoMllx  of  tbe  Raoon  an  edlto- 
rlal  which  appeared  In  the  Richmond 
Tlmes-DlasMttch  of  April  1. 1952.  discuss- 
ing the  comments  made  last  Sunday  by 
Gov.  Adiai  StevenaoD.  at  nilnola,  on  the 
subject  ot  the  PBPC. 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa, 
as  follows: 

DixB  ua>  Aaut  flmmaiw    !!■'>  Takb 
OossmLaoaT  PSPC 

The  question  whether  Gov.  Adlal  Steven- 
son, of  nilnois,  would  favor  a  oompulaury 
Federal  Pair  Employment  Praetlees  Commis- 
sion, in  the  event  of  his  Domlnatlan  for 
President,  seems  to  have  been  settled  by  Mr. 
Stevenson.  He  said  on  the  Meet  the  Press 
tele  vistuu  show  Sunday  that  he  favored  han- 
<Blaf  this  matter  in  the  separate  SUtee.  but 
added,  to  the  words  of  the  TTnlted  Press,  "tf 
Kls  trapoasible  for  States  to  guarantee  dvil 
rlghta,  the  Federal  Government  must 
step  tn." 

The  only  possible  doubt  as  to  his  precise 
meaning  revolves  abotit  the  ({uestlon  whether 
he  would  favor  a  voluntary  or  a  compulsory 
Federal  FKPC,  but  it  appears  altogether 
probable  that  be  had  tbe  compulsory  type 
In  mind.  The  United  Press  does  not  give  his 
CTact  language  on  the  point,  but  since  It 
used  the  word  "guarantee"  tn  Its  dispatch 
(perhaps  not  Stevenson's  word)  It  evidently 
took  hu  statement  to  mean  that  he  would 
favor  a  commission  with  enforcement  pow- 
ers. A  highly  intelligent  Rlchmonder  who 
▼tewed  the  TV  show  on  which  the  Illinois 
Oovemor  made  the  declaration  is  sure  that 
this  was  his  meaning. 

Mr.  Truman's  advocacy  of  a  comptilscry 
PBPC  Is  far  from  being  the  only  reason  why 
ve  have  oppoeed  htm.  but  It  ts  one  of  tbe 
major  reasons.  Among  the  others  are  vast 
expansion  of  tbe  Federal  bureaucracy,  vast 


waste  and  extravagance  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures, a  steady  march  toward  socialism  and 
Inflation,  widespread  corruption,  and  slaviab 
adherence  to  the  wishes  of  labor  leaders. 

On  some  ot  these  issues,  Oovemor  Ste- 
venson would  undoubtedly  be  an  improve- 
ment over  Mr.  Trtiman.  Tet  he  would  prob- 
ably be  nomlmited  on  a  platform  (minting 
with  pride  to  tlie  great  achievements  of  the 
Truman  admlnlstrstion.  and  promising  more 
of  the  same  for  the  future.  The  old  gang, 
by  and  large,  would  be  in  control. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
promptly  abandoned  his  supposed  profound 
belief  m  States'  rights  to  accept  a  oompiil- 
sory    FKPC    (p«Thaps    more    destructive    of 
SUtes'  rlghte  than  any  single  proposal  that 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Tnunan),  affords  us 
an  index  of  the  extent  to  which  a  Stevenson 
administration  would  bavs  a  different  basic 
direction  from  that  of  the  Truman  adnUn- 
Utratlon.     There   might  Im  somewhat   le«e 
araste  and  oentralixation.  and  considerably 
lass   "fixing'   and    thievery,    but   the   chief 
saacutlve  of  liunou   has  shown  on   FEPC 
that  he  is  willing  to  ttim  over  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment  pretty  much  anything  that  he 
doasnt  think  is  being  properly  handled  by 
the  SUtes.    We  have  here  a  loophole  through 
which   to  drive   pracUcally   the   whole   Fair 
Deal.     KndCHwment  of  the  Stevenson  can- 
didacy  yesterday   by   the   vociferously   Fair 
Deallsh  and  leftish  New  York  Post  indicates 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind  U  blowing. 
So  we  may  as  well  at>andon  any  idea  that 
Oovemcr  Stevenson  will  be  the  sort  of  States' 
rlghu  candidate  the  South  would  like  to  see 
nominated.     He   is  clearly  a  man  who  ap- 
peals to  the  Democrats  of  the  North  and 
West,  rather  than  to  those  of  Virginia  and 
the  rest  of  the  former  Confederacy. 

But  will  the  South  support  Stevenson— 
in  the  event  of  Ills  nomination — despite  his 
unpalauble  views?  There  Is  a  strong  (xmsI- 
bUlty  of  thU.  A  prominent  Southern  Demo- 
crat in  Washington  Is  quoted  as  predlcUng 
that  Stevenson  will  head  the  Ucket,  U  he 
seeks  the  nomination,  and  that  the  South 
"wUl  not  bolt."  The  unnamed  Democrat  ts 
daaerlbed  as  "generally  an  admin IstraUon 
supporter,"  which  may  have  Influenced  his 
thinking.  Tet  the  deplorable  tendency  of 
southerners  to  vote  for  anybody  carrying  a 
Democratic  label,  U  weU  known.  With  Presi- 
dent Truman  out  of  the  picture,  this  long- 
ectabllshed  tendency  may  assert  Itself  once 
more.  It  Is  a  tendency  which  should  be 
strongly  combated. 


Wbarc  tkc  Momtj  Goes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or   raNNSTLVAIflA 

IN  THl  JSKNATB  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
enUtled  "Where  the  Money  Goes,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick,  of 
March  28.  1952. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  discussing 
this  matter  veiy  much,  and  the  question 
of  what  corporations  and  small-business 
concerns  earn  Is  of  great  concern  to 
everybody  in  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

Wans  TBS  Momr  Oca 
hi  theae  days  of  high  prices,  high  taxes, 
high  everything,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  tAlk 


al>out  all  the  money  business  takes  In  dur- 
ing the  coiuw  of  iU  operations.  There  is 
continual  presstuv  from  nuiny  sources  de- 
signed to  convince  the  public  that  earnings 
are  excessive. 

But  the  true  story  of  business  Incomes 
is  not  revealed  In  these  propaganda  cam- 
paigns. No  true  picture  of  the  operation  of 
any  bushiess  can  be  obtained  from  figures 
which  show  only  gross  revenues  and  which 
faU  to  account  for  the  dispoeition  of  the 
money  taken  in. 

The  1961  flnancUl  experiences  of  one  of 
America's  leading  oil  companies  is  typical 
and  significant — not  only  of  the  oU  Industry, 
but  of  enterprise  in  general.  Diiring  the 
year,  the  company  had  a  total  Income  of  a 
little  more  than  11,659.000,000.  That's  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  money  in  anybody's  book. 
But  let's  see  what  happened  to  it. 

Salaries  and  wages,  materials  and  other 
general  expenses  of  operation  took  almost 
•1.180,900,000.  DeprecUtlon.  depletion,  and 
amortization  of  properties  accounted  for  bet- 
ter than  $51,000,000.  Taxes  had  to  be  paid 
to  the  tune  of  9130.500,000. 

After  all  of  the  costs  had  been  met,  there 
was  left  to  the  company  approximately  •148,- 
700,000,  or  less  than  10  percent  of  the  gross 
Income.  Out  of  thU  a  trifle  more  than 
•45.000,000— or  less  than  8  percent  of  the 
gross  revenue — was  paid  out  in  dividends  to 
the  people  who  own  the  company,  who  in- 
vested their  savings  in  it.  and  who  made  its 
existence  possible.  The  balance  was  retained 
in  the  btislness  where  it  wlU  be  used  for  ex- 
pansion, ImprovemenU.  and  the  other  un- 
dertakings that  are  necessary  If  a  company 
U  to  keep  up  with  the  parade  in  the  com- 
petitive business  world. 

That's  the  story  of  one  concern,  but  it's  a 
typical  story  that  could  be  repeated  over  and 
over  In  all  lines  of  industry.  And  It  proves 
conclusively  what  a  mere  citation  of  gross 
Income  falls  to  show — that  when  all  costs  are 
met  there's  little  gravy  left. 

It  contains  another  interesting  aspect 
also— the  stockholders'  share  of  the  Income 
was  only  about  one-third  the  size  of  the 
amount  taken  by  the  Ux  collectors.  In  typi- 
cal modem  Industry,  the  owners  always  get 
one  of  the  smallest  slices  of  the  "pie." 


Fair  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  KTW   TOKK 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  March  4. 1952 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  McGulre  bill,  H.  R. 
5767,  Is  scheduled  to  come  before  the 
Rous';  for  consideration  at  an  early  date. 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  very  timely 
letter  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  March  22,  1952,  which  explains  how 
the  McGuire  bill  can  help  abolish  certain 
abuses.  The  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Her- 
man Morton,  a  Washington  pharmacist, 
reads  as  follows: 

Loss  T.vnntw  Vxasus  Pau  TfeAoa 
J.  B.  "Doc"  Webb  (letter  published 
March  18)  and  ill  other  opponents  of  fair 
trade  have  one  thing  in  common — to  conceal 
tbe  true,  honest  facts  and  the  benefits  to 
the  consimier  of  fair  trade.  They  tilde  the 
ulterior  motives  t>ehlnd  such  phrases  as  "the 
American  way,"  "socialism,"  "monopoly," 
etc. 

Pair  trade  t>eneflts  the  consumer  and  aU 
segments  of  the  population  with  the  excep- 
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tlon  of  the  Webbs,  some  chain  stores,  super- 
markets, and  other  predatory  merchants 
whose  primary  function  la  to  mislead  the 
public  with  cerUln  loss  leaders.  These  lorn 
leaders  are  bait,  which  is  o^ade  up  of  the 
most  prominently  advertised  producU.  of- 
fered at  prices  less  than  cost  ♦^o  attract  cus- 
tonaers  to  their  stores  in  great  niunbers. 

Losses  from  such  sales  are  considered  by 
the  operators  not  as  legitimate  sales  but 
rather  as  advertising,  and  the  loss  of  money 
from  the  sale  of  such  Items  is.  In  most  In- 
sUnces,  charged  to  advertising  expense.  The 
customer,  being  lured  Into  the  store  through 
the  medium  of  loss  leaders.  In  most  Instances 
also  purchases  an  imknown  Item  with  a 
mark-up  of  from  60-  to  200-percent  profit. 
The  customer,  of  course,  thinks  that  every 
item  in  that  store  is  less  expensive  than  else- 
where. 

The  so-called  cut-rate  store  U  weU  or- 
ganized to  conduct  such  practices.  It  trains 
sales  personnel  to  dissuade  the  customer 
from  buying  the  loss  leaders  in  great  quan- 
tities and  to  recommend,  rather,  an  im- 
known brand  as  a  substitute.  These  are  the 
60  to  200  percent  profit  brands. 

The  sales  clerk  receives  as  compensation 
for  the  sale  of  these  Items  a  separate  rebate 
of  from  5  to  10  percent.  This  extra  rebate  U 
known  as  P.  U.  (push  merchandise) .  A  sep- 
arate record  U  kept  by  the  clerk  for  such 
sales:  it  represents  his  ttonus  for  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  misrepresentation. 

This  practice  Is  featured  in  all  cut-rate 
stores  In  the  country  but  is  doubly  effective 
in  States  without  fair  trade  and  especially 
here  In  the  District  of  Coltunbla.  Sometimes 
an  entire  department  of  a  store  may  be  sac- 
rificed as  a  loss  leader  in  order  to  bring  in  a 
crowd  to  whom  merchandise  of  different  de- 
partments can  be  sold  at  a  great  profit. 

Tlie  Pair  Trade  Act  has  eliminated  all 
these  tactics.  It  safeguards  the  consumer 
by  enabUng  him  to  get  wanted  Items  at  the 
normal  mark-up  price.  It  protects  the 
manufacturers  by  preventing  predatory  op- 
erators from  using  their  advertised  known 
brands  as  halt.  It  protects  the  honest  re- 
taller  from  unfair  comp>etltlon.  It  is  In- 
deed amazing  how  this  one  law  has  benefited 
the  greatest  segment  of  our  population. 

The  McOulre  bill  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress would  abolish  the  abuses  so  cherished 
by  the  predatory  merchants  who  thrive  on 
the  gullibility  of  the  consumer.  It  wotild. 
of  course,  remove  their  hidden  tool  of  mis- 
representing to  the  public.  Their  opposi- 
tion to  fair  trade  and  their  motives  behind 
it  are  rather  obvioxu  to  the  legislators  aa 
well  as  the  constuners. 

HEKMAjf  MOKTON, 

iforton's  Phttrmacf. 

WASHINGTOir. 


Ta^ajers  Suffer  Huf e  Losses  on  United 
States-Stored  Comino<Uties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  HKW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtrVKS 

Tuesday.  April  1,  1952 

Mr.  CX5LE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcord,  I  Insert  the  following  editorial' 
from  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 
This  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
scandalous  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  It 
points  out  the  spoilage  at  Horseheads. 
N.  Y..  within  my  congressional  district, 
about  which  on  March  15  I  requested  a 
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fun  repcMTt  frwn  the  IMrcctor  of  the  COC. 
Tt>  date  no  answer  has  been  received  to 
my  request  and  in  the  meantime  infor- 
mation has  been  brot]«ht  to  my  attention 
whi(di  may  Indicate  criminal  acts  took 
place  at  the  Horsehf  's  storage  depot 
It  is  editorials  such  as  this  that  are  of 
great  help  in  bringing  out  in  the  open 
this  throwing  away  of  the  tazpayin* 
money. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Xaimtbu  BuwrtM.  Huca  lioans  ok  Uxzbb 

STATKi-SrOBB)   COMMODTma 

Huge  loeaes  of  grain,  eggB,  butter,  beans, 
and  other  products  In  storage  to  prop  farm 
jnices  are  an  old  story.  K  losses  do  not  re- 
sult from  deterioration  In  storage.  tHey  re- 
sult from  thefts,  manipulation,  and  general 
mismanagement. 

When  businessmen  are  Irresponsible  to  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  they  court  fall- 
ore  and  bankruptcy.  But  when  bureaucrats 
are  Irresponsible,  the  loss  Is  Impersonal.  And 
loss  to  taxpayers  Is  a  loss  to  ererybody,  but. 
In  effect.  In  Ooremment  thinking,  to  nobody. 
Tnke  the  case  of  Government  grain  rotting 
tn  storage  In  the  Midwest.  The  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  will  cost  taxpayers  possibly 
tens  of  millions  of  doUars.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  In  a  story  this  week  told  how  grain 
elevator  operators  warned  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  early  as  1949  of  the 
certain  loss  of  the  grain  if  it  were  not  sold 
and  used.  But  2  years  passed  before  Gov- 
ernment Inspectors  even  appeared  to  Inves- 
tigate. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  out  of  New  Tork 
Btate  to  uncover  large  losses  In  Government 
storage  operations.  The  General  Accoxinting 
Office  has  just  launched  an  Investigation  into 
the  conduct  of  the  price-support  program  for 
beans  In  this  State.  The  beans.  799.908 
hundredweight,  were  bought  at  a  cost  of  $7,- 
699.126  in  1948-49  to  prop  bean  prices.  The 
Government  disposed  of  some  of  the  beans 
for  export  and  cattle  feed,  taking  a  loss  of 
•3,080,000.  The  remaining  beans  are  spoil- 
ing In  storage  at  Newark  and  Horseheads. 
The  monthly  storage  cost  since  purchase  has 
been  $10,000.  Taxpayers  stand  to  lose  close 
to  #8,000.000  on  the  over-all  operation. 

Another  storage  oi)eratlon  of  Government, 
this  time  pepp«r,  follows  the  usual  pattern 
Of  Government  Irresponsibility,  incom- 
petence and  want  of  foresight.  The  United 
States  Munitions  Board  has  bought  an 
enormous  amoimt  of  pepper,  the  Idea  being 
to  have  It  on  hand  in  event  of  all-out  war. 
The  Board  doesn't  say  how  much  pepper  It 
holds,  but  It  concedes  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  the 
biggest  owner  of  pepper  In  the  world. 

Original  motivation  for  accvmiulatlng  a 
mountain  of  pepper  was  that  It  Is  needed  In 
preservation  of  meat.  But  It  turns  out  that 
the  latest  techniques  In  meat  preservation 
call  for  no  pepper.  As  In  the  Instance  of 
rubber,  tin.  and  other  Items  of  stockpiling. 
Government  buyers  appear  to  have  run  up 
the  price  of  pepper  to  an  all-time  high  In  the 
world  market.  And  you  can  guess  that  Uncle 
Sam  bought  most  of  the  pepper  at  or  near 
the  top  of  the  market.  The  pepper  cost 
around  81.70  a  pound. 

Back  In  1941  whole  pepper  was  bought  at 
6  cents  a  pound.  In  1947,  It  was  66  cents. 
Under  United  States  Government  buying 
thereafter,  the  price  reached  $2.75  and  today 
la  $1.80.  We  don't  know  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment holds  enough  pepper  for  1,000  years, 
or  a  mere  800  years.  In  any  case.  It  Isn't  to 
be  freed  to  con^xmiers.  That  would  evolvs 
a  price  collapse— a  horror  of  horrors. 

This  generatkui  of  An^erlcans  are  assured 
Of  enough  pepper  for  their  needs — that  is.  If 
the  Government  storers  of  pei^per  keep  tt 
from  decaying  or  being  stolen,  something 
on  which  we  wouldn't  bet  a  wooden  nlckeL 
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Bir.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursxiant 
to  my  ronarks  in  the  March  18  Rscou, 
I  include  the  eleventh  of  the  series  of 
articles  on  Juvenile  delinquency  by  Judge 
Victor  B.  Wylegala,  children's  court 
Judge  of  Erie  County.  N.  Y..  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  CouncU  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges: 

CBLIltqUCVCT  :  COT7«T8  AMV  AUXMCUBB — COITrrS 

FWD  SocxAi.  AQXifczxs  VrrAL  Aana— Tsam- 
wocx  Psovuisa  Most  ErtsLiiia  Mxaits  or 

RsHaBnjTATnvG  Youths 

(This  Is  the  eleventh  In  a  series  of  artlcia 
by  Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala  at  Children's 
Court,  authority  on  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  head  of  the  National  CoxmcU  of  Juve- 
nile Court  Judges.  Today's  article  deals  wltli 
courts  and  social  agencies,  showing  the  Im- 
portance of  cooperation  between  the  two  In 
combating  Juvenile  delinquency.  Tomor- 
row's article,  last  In  the  series.  wlU  dlscTiss 
New  York's  juvenile  court  faelUttea  and 
offer  suggestions  for  future  use  In  tta*  fight 
against  delinquency.) 

(By  Victor  B.  Wylegala  as  told  to  Lee 
GHggs) 

Cooperation  between  courts  and  social 
agencies  Is  a  vital  am>ect  In  rehablUtoting 
Juvenile  delinquents.  The  court  can  go 
only  so  far.  It  can  prescribe  the  treatment 
but  there  muat  be  an  agency  of  trained 
workers  that  can  watch  over  the  cure  and  se« 
that  It  actually  takes  place. 

No  juvenile  court  can  be  stronger  than 
the  agencies  that  furnish  the  cases,  facts  and 
Information  on  which  the  judge  basse  his 
judgment  <v  to  which  he  entrusts  tbs  sss- 
cutlon  of  the  court  orders. 

The  court  can  compel  parmts  to  do  things 
against  their  will.  It  can  Impose  conditions 
parents  must  obey  to  keep  custody  and  con- 
trol of  their  offspring.  It  can  take  children 
away  from  parents.  It  can  order  medical. 
Bxirglcal  and  educational  services  for  a  child 
over  objections  of  parents  or  the  child  It- 
self. It  can  compel  parents  to  pay  for  these 
services  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 


cooi 
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Tet  none  of  these  services  Is  performed 

by  the  court  but  by  some  other  agency. 
That  Is  why  these  two  groups  must  work 
hand  In  glove  If  juvenile  delinquency  Is  to 
be  curbed. 

Every  child  has  the  Inalienable  right  to 
(first)  good  physical  development  of  his 
body,  the  correction  of  faults  or  handicaps 
caused  by  heredity,  disease  or  accident;  (sec- 
ond) mental  development  or  training  in  ths 
use  of  his  intelligence  to  the  highest  point 
of  his  abUity;  and  (third)  moral  and  spiri- 
tual development  for  service  to  his  God,  his 
country  and  his  fellow  men. 

Over  the  years  It  has  become  clear  that 
law  alone  cannot  Insure  these  rights.  Agen- 
cies were  organized  to  help  people  learn  how 
to  conform  to  society's  laws  and  bsttsr  en- 
Joy  ths  fruits  of  civilised  living. 

Charity  has  Inspired  the  founding  of 
various  agencies.  These  have  developed 
nK>dern  social  casework  techniques  through 
•xperlence.  In  America.  foUowlng  the  prin- 
ciple that  social  work  is  most  effective  when 
done  on  a  volimtary  basis,  two  types  of  agen- 
cies— private  and  public — developed. 


Ths  prtvats  sodal  agency  serrss  a  field  ■»• 
laeted  by  itself.  It  Is  limited  osUy  by  Its 
charter  or  eertlflcate  of  inoorporatlan.  It 
serves  tlkoss  «^om  it  selscts  only  so  long  as 
it  wMMb,  and  the  applicants  most  bs  wUUng 
to  aooapft  ths  service,  aervice  Is  voluntary 
on  both  sides  and  Its  limits  ars  determined 
toy  its  available  funds. 

The  public  agency  servos  a  field  prescribed 
and  limited  by  law.  It  must  serve  all  who 
apply  and  qualify  for  its  ssrvios  as  long  as 
the  applicants  want  to  bo  served.  Sorvlee 
Is  voluntary  only  on  the  part  of  the  client. 
Bs  gots  It  as  long  as  h«  quaUflss  and  wants 
it.  subject  only  to  llmitatloa  on  the  agency's 
appropriations  from  public  sources. 

Dsdsiiss  the  juvenile  court  deals  largely 
with  sodal  problems  it  Is  frequently  called 
a  social  agency,  but  there  ars  Ug  differcncaa. 
There  is  nothing  voluntary  about  it.  Tb* 
client  seldom  concodes  a  need  for  its  serv- 
ice, but  must  accept  and  conform  to  Its 
Judgment  for  as  kmg  as  ths  ooxirt  contlnv 
its  jurlsdlctkm. 

rvnr  rscr 
With  this  power,  the  court  must  see  to 
It  that  all  angles  are  considered  In  every 
case.  Age  verification  Is  necessary  and  every 
fact  In  the  complaint  must  be  specified.  In- 
cluding the  means  of  committing  the  viola- 
tion in  Illegal  entry  cases.  Other  people  In- 
volved must  be  named  and  contacted. 

My  court  Is  careful  to  scrutinize  com- 
plaints. AU  too  often  a  storekeeper  has  a 
grudge  against  a  neighborhood  boy  for  no 
good  reason  and  takes  it  out  on  the  young- 
ster by  dragging  him  into  court.  Loss  and 
damage  must  be  verified,  though  the  court 
cannot  compel  any  pwyments  to  cover  it. 

Previous  records  from  both  police  and 
eourt  sources  are  thoroughly  analysed  to 
locate  any  trend  In  offenses  that  would  need 
special  attention  by  the  court.  A  habit  of 
one  specific  type  of  crime  can  be  dealt  with 
more  effectively  than  over-all  patterns,  so  wo 
look  for  some  lead  that  will  reveal  special 
techniques  and  help  guide  the  rehabilitation 
along  the  best  lines  for  the  Individual  case. 
The  chUd's  story  of  the  incident  Is  also 
Important,  no  matter  how  much  it  conflicts 
with  proven  facts  of  the  case.  Any  trsat- 
ment  program  must  bear  In  mind  a  child's 
settled  belief  or  attitude  so  his  thoughu  m«f 
be  tiimed  more  effectively  and  permanently 
toward  constructive  projects. 

Personal  history  Is  all -Important  to  dis- 
posing of  a  case  Intelligently.  Many  seem- 
ingly unrelated  circumstances  of  early  child 
development  are  often  tied  to  closely  with 
the  urge  to  commit  offenses.  Fits,  fatoting 
spells,  bed-wetting,  thumb-sucking,  and 
nall-bttlng  have  an  important  place  in  ths 
child's  life  and  many  can  directly  Influence 
his  later  behavior  by  forming  inhibitions. 
Serious  illness,  accidents,  or  physical  handi- 
caps may  rslats  to  the  child's  bchavtor  pat- 
tern. 

School  behavior  dlfflcxiltlss  ars  also  to>ssd 
gated  as  potential  sources  of  tof6rmatlon. 
Psychological  tests  made  at  school  may  re- 
veal much  that  will  aid  to  determlntog  treat- 
ment. Skipping  or  repeating  of  grades  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  case.  The  child's 
sttttude  toward  education  Is  often  a  deter- 
mlntog factor. 

Frank  was  a  carpenter's  son.  Bis  tonni- 
tog  ambition  was  to  follow  to  his  father's 
footsteps.  In  school  he  never  got  a  chance 
to  do  woodworktog.  so  he  didn't  care  about 
education.  He  Ignored  falling  grades  and 
began  to  dislike  teachers  who  tried  to  maks 
him  work. 


TBVAJICV.  THSM  TMUrWT 

Finally  Frank  turned  to  truancy, 
be  stole.  His  case  came  to  court.  We  got 
the  school  report,  found  about  his  Interest  in 
carpentry,  and  {rfaoed  him  elsewhere  so  bs 
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could  spend  part  of  bis  curriculum  working 
with  wood.  .His  interest  to  the  whole  school 
program  was  kindled  by  satisfying  his  wood- 
working dsslres. 

Religious  differences  within  families  ars 
checked.  Very  often  an  open  conflict  to  a 
boossbold  will  disillusion  the  boy  abovt 
things  spiritual  and  make  him  look  also 
where,  perhaps  to  bad  assodatos.  for  gnld- 
anoo.  We  have  solved  many  of  these  prob- 
lams  by  having  clergymen  take  an  toterost 
to  the  family. 

Recreation,  spare-ttme  activities  and  ss- 
soeiatss  will  often  give  the  key  to  solving 
tbs  problem.  If  s  child  belongs  to  one  or 
mors  organlasd  recreational  clubs,  w«  check 
the  group  leader  to  see  If  proper  leadership 
Is  present.  Whether  a  child  Is  an  active  or 
passive  participant  to  tbsss  activities  can 
make  a  difference. 

Very  often  the  court  finds  a  youngster  has 
been  lod  from  the  beaten  track  by  radto 
programs  or  newspaper  erticles  on  crime. 
Both  tend  to  give  too  much  detaU  on  the 
method  of  conunlsslon  of  an  offense  and 
glamorise  the  fruits  of  criminal  activity. 
The  crlme-doesn't-pay  moral  comes  to  at 
ths  end  and  Is  not  emphasized  enough,  lead- 
ing kids  to  believe  that  crime  is  aU  right 
as  long  as  you  don't  get  caught. 

AU  conceivable  factors  are  taken  toto  con- 
sideration by  the  court.  In  all  cases  we 
must  dspend  on  trained  probation  officers 
and  social  workers  to  provide  us  with  this 
Information  so  we  can  make  totrillgent  de- 
cisions. Tbs  social  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity must  assist  the  co\irt  to  the  rahabU- 
itatlon  program  if  It  is  to  succeed. 

The  court  has  the  authority.  The  agen- 
cies have  the  means.  Together  there  U  no 
more  effective  combination  for  oombatlng 
the  evils  of  Juvenile  dellnquepcy. 


Addnu  of  Hoa.  Artkor  BBsi  Um 
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or 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rk> 
oio,  I  include  an  address  by  Hon.  Arthur 
Bliss  Lane,  former  American  Ambassador 
to  Poland.  He  is  introduced  by  Attorney 
Joseph  A.  Nowak: 

JumcB  roe  P<hjivd 

(Introductory  remarks  by  Attorney  Joseph 

A.   Mowak.   totroductlon   at   Arthur   BUss 

Lane) 

I  am  called  upon  today  to  peifmm  the 
dlflkmlt  task  of  pi'ssenUng  to  you.  ae  the 
speaker  on  this  program  for  today,  a  man 
who  needs  no  totroductlon  to  most  of  you. 
and  to  teU  you  about  the  subject  of  his  talk 
which  Is  not  new  to  many  of  you.  but.  which 
talk,  because  of  recent  oocurrenoos,  has  taken 
on  a  new  meaning  and  renewed  signlfloanoe. 

Your  speaker  was  boru  to  Bay  BMgo.  Long 
Island,  68  years  ago.  Be  was  educated  to 
the  preparatory  schools  of  this  country  and 
of  France.  In  IBlS  bo  was  graduated  from 
Yale  with  the  degree  of  tachelor  of  arts. 
Upon  his  graduation  he  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  Sutes  as  privato 
secretary  to  the  Ambassador  to  Italy.  He 
served  as  a  secretary  at  the  Kmbaasy  to  Rome 
untU  1019,  when  ho  became  a  secretary  at 
the  American  Embassy  at  Warsaw,  Poland, 
and  served  there  until  1030.  For  the  next 
3  years  be  was  with  the  Bmbaasy  at  London 
and  from  1932  to  1934  he  was  the 
of  the  American  Legation  at  Berne,  Swlt 
land.    From  1924r  to  19M  his  ssilgnmenti 
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were  to  posts  In  Btadoo  and  Central  America. 
Rom  10S6  to  IMl  he  wss  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
and  Yugoslavia.  From  1041  to  1044  his  as- 
signments agato  were  to  Central  America,  but 
It  appears  that  the  challenge  of  European 
diplomacy  was  ever  to  his  blocd  so  that  to 
1044  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
Polish  Government  to  exile  at  London  and 
then  to  the  Polish  Government  at  Warsaw 
from  1045  to  1047.  He  resigned  his  post 
after  January  1047  slectlons  to  Poland  be- 
causs,  as  he  said,  those  elections  proved  to 
be  a  fraud  practiced  upon  the  Polish  peoftle. 
resulting  in  the  imposition  upon  them  of  a 
Soviet  puppet  police  state. 

His  resle^tion  was  accepted  by  President 
Truman  and  the  then  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  with  the  reservaUon  on 
his  part  that  he  could  and  would  tell  his  story 
of  Poland  as  he  saw  It.  He  thereupon  wrote 
the  book.  How  Russia  Rules  Poland,  and  the 
following  year  he  wrote  I  Saw  Poland  Be- 
trayed. 

His  experience  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
our  country  In  Europe  from  19 IS  to  1934,  and 
agato  from  1036  to  1941.  and  still  agato  from 
1044  to  1047  gave  him  an  ample  opportunity 
to  understand  the  language  of  conununlstlc 
double  talk. 

When  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Polish  oflloers  to  the  Katyn  Rarest  was  made 
known  to  the  world  by  the  Germans,  and  he 
heard  the  Soviet  Government  charge  that  It 
was  a  German  atrocity,  he  relied  on  hit  ex- 
perience to  note  that  those  officers  disap- 
peared to  the  cold  apring  of  1040,  and  that 
their  bodies  were  discovered  to  a  warm 
Augtist  to  1048.  clothed  to  wtoter  garments, 
and  to  an  area  that  up  to  that  time  had 
been  to  the  hands  of  ths  Russians  untU 
ovemm  by  tbs  Germans. 

He  placed  the  responslblUty  for  that  bes- 
tiality upon  the  Ruaslana.  and  he  called  for 
an  tovestigatioo.  but  his  voice  was  only  a 
cry  to  the  wilderness  to  our  Government.  His 
Clear-cut  language  was  not  betog  under- 
stood because  slnos  1038  when  our  Gk>v«rn- 
ment  recognieed  the  Soviet  Government  ot 
Russia  there  had  crept  toto  o\ir  language 
little  by  llUle  those  weasel  words  of  com- 
munistlo  double  talk  that  gave  a  shaded 
meaning  to  our  words.  Black  did  not  mean 
black  any  mors,  it  meant  any  color  other 
than  white.  Gone  were  the  words  of  Charles 
Cotesworth  Ptocknoy,  the  Umted -States  Mto- 
ister  to  France,  who  to  1707  said.  "Millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 
and  thoeo  of  Theodore  Rooeevelt.  Preeldent 
of  the  United  States,  who  to  1004  said.  "I 
want  Perdlcarls  alive  or  »«iiiM  dsad." 

Were  our  speaker  of  today  listened  to  then 
we  would  not  have  gone  on  drifting  and 
dreaming,  drifting  on  the  rn^i  stream  of  the 
words  of  Communist  double  talk  and  dream- 
ing of  the  one  world  only  to  be  rudely 
awakened  on  our  being  swirled  toto  the 
wblrlpool  of  the  strlfs  of  today  with  the  re- 
solttng  terrible  loes  of  llfs. 

Were  our  speaker  of  today  heeded  then, 
wo  would  not  now  be  trying  to  ocxnfort  the 
wives  and  the  children  of  the  men  and  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  boys,  who  to 
Korea  have  been  listed  as  missing  to  action, 
only  to  be  later  foiind  to  a  mass  gravs,  **^ 
rssult  oC  a  Soviet  toed  oommunlsUo  bestl- 
allty. 

I  am  privileged  to  present  to  you  as  the 
speaker  on  this  program  for  today,  who  wlU 
talk  to  you  on  the  Truth  About  the  Katyn 
Forest  Msessrra.  the  farmer  Ambassador  to 
Poland,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Bliss  Lane. 
Mr.  Lane. 


ST  Host. 

Um  recent  shocking  disclosure  that  many 
of  our  men — prisoners  of  war  of  the  Beds  to 
Korea — have  been  found  murdered.  wltH 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  seems 
to  have  surprised  tbs  Amsrlcan  public. 

To  those  temlUar  with  CommunlsS 
methods,  whether  Busalan,  Cblne— ,  or  Mortb 


Korean,  this  disclosure,  however  terrible, 
should  not  be  surprising.  Ths  massacres  of 
over  4.500  Polish  officers  to  the  Katyn  Forest 
to  April  1040,  and  over  18.000  Ukrainian 
peasants  at  Vinnitsa  to  the  Ukraine,  between 
1087  and  1040,  to  which  the  murdered  were 
also  found  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,  were  ghastly  warnings  to  lu  as  to  what 
we  might  •xptct  when  we  make  war  with 
the  Communists.  In  employing  tactics  such 
as  these.  th«  Conununlsts  do  not  maks  a 
differentiation    between   poUce    action 


71m  United  States  had  a  direct  toterest  la 
1048  and  1048  to  the  Katyn  massacre  because 
of  our  desire,  as  the  ally  of  the  Sox-iet  Union 
and  of  Poland,  whose  Oovenunent  was  then 
sstabllshed  to  exile  to  London,  to  organise  a 
Polish  Army  by  using  a  nucleus  the  164)00 
Polish  oOoers  who  had  been  taken  as  prison- 
ers of  war  in  1039  and  who  were  presimiably 
still  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  burial  plaoee 
or  10.000  of  these  olBoers  are  unknown  to  the 
outside  world. 

General  aikorskl.  then  Prsoder  of  tiM 
Polish  Government,  General  Anders,  Ooaa-  _, 
mander  to  Chief  of  the  Polish  Armed  Forces, 
and  Professor  Kot.  then  Polish  ftmbassartnr 
to  Moscow,  had  repeated  conversations  with 
Stalto,  Molotov,  and  Vlshlnski  to  ascertain 
the  whereabouts  of  these  15.000  Polish  offi- 
cers. Admiral  William  H.  Standley,  United 
States  Ambassador  at  Moscow,  also  had  In- 
terviews with  Stalto  to  find  out  where  thess 
officers  wers.  The  replies  received  from  the 
top  Soviet  lesders  differed — either  the  Polish 
officers  had  returned  home,  they  had  escaped 
to  Manchuria,  they  were  in  Francis  Joseph 
Land,  or  they  had  just  disappeared.  Yet 
when  to  AprU  1043  the  Nazis  disclosed  the 
discovery  of  mass  graves  to  the  Katyn  Forest 
near  Smolensk  and  accused  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  having  perpetrated  the  crime, 
Pravda  of  Moscow,  the  Soviet  official  organ. 
Immediately  rban^ed  tho  Sovlot  thesis. 
Pravda  said  that  the  Polish  ofllcers  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Germans  to  August  1941 
while  they  were  working  on  the  roads  near 
Smolensk.  This,  deoplte  the  fact  that  the 
bodies  were  found  clothed  to  heavy  over- 
coats. August  1041  was  an  exceptionally  hot 
month  to  that  region,  according  to  meteoro- 
logical reports.  And  how  was  it  that  ttoe 
presence  of  thousands  of  Polish  officers  to 
Polish  uniforms  defied  detection  by  the 
alert  Soviet  secret  police  for  almost  2  yearst 

Medical  evidence  furnished  by  an  totema- 
ttooal  oommlsslon  of  experts  to  forensic  med* 
idne  todicated  that  tho  men  were  kmed  to 
the  spring  of  1040.  At  that  time,  the  Katyn 
Forest  was  under  control  of  the  Soviet  ao- 
ttaorltlss. 

Unfortunately,  the  Oflloe  of  Wsr  Informa- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  BtoMr  DavM^ 
blindly  accepted  the  Soviet  thrsis  that  the 
Masts  committed  the  crime.  Oertfclnly  the 
Maais  conunltted  vaaxxj  crimes,  but  on  %**tB 
occasion  they  had  deflnlte  proof  that  it 
done  by  the  Sonets.  For  once  GkMbbeU 
gulltlees. 

The  disdosurs  of  the  crime  had  derastat- 
Ing  dlplomatle  and  military  results.  Because 
the  Polish  OovemuMnt  to  T.*<«4"n  had  the 
temerity  to  suggest,  to  AprU  1048.  that  the 
International  Red  Cross  should  tovestlgate 
the  crime,  the  Soviet  Government  broke  off 
diplomatic  retaUooe  with  the  Poltah  Oovem- 
ment.  This  meant  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment oould  no  longer  organize  the  Polish 
Army  to  Russia  as  had  been  sgreed.  Dls- 
tmlty  among  the  Ames  resulted.  Appease- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Government  was  then 
to  begin,  with  thr  dlsasten  of  Tehran.  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam  to  foUow. 

m  order  to  make  public  the  facts,  s  com- 
mittee of  weU-known  Amerlcams.  comprising 
Democrats.  BepubUcans,  Catholios,  Jews,  and 
Protsstants,  wss  ocgaalasd  to  Movemliar 
Saaertaan  OoBamlttee  for  the  In^ 
of  the  Katyn  Massacre.  Inc.  As 
a  result  of  its  aettvitlss  to  brtngt^  the  facta 
«o  tbe  attention  of 
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Introduced  to;  Representative  Rat  J.  Maiwew. 
of  Indiana  (H.  Ree.  890)  was  \inanlmoualy 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  18,  1951.  Under  this  resolution, 
tlie  Speaker  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
select  committee  of  seven  to  Investigate  the 
Katyn  affair.  Speaker  Ratburn  did  so.  It 
"ta  the  aim  of  the  committee  not  only  to 
--publicize  the  parties  responsible  for  the 
Katyn  massacre  but  also  to  ascertain  why 
the  Katyn  massacre  was  not  Judged  by  the 
Nuremberg  tribunal,  even  though  It  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  and  why  a  vital 
document  relating  to  the  Katyn  massacre 
mysterloxuly  disappeared  from  the  Pentagon 
files. 

The  Katyn  massacre — like  the  massacre  of 
our  boys  In  Korea,  no  matter  what  the  num- 
ber— Indicates  even  more  clearly  than  the 
cynical  laughter  of  Vlahlnsky  what  the  meth- 
ods of  communism  are.  The  naivete  of  our 
Government's  former  belief  in  Soviet  good 
Intentions,  whether  toward  Poland,  the 
Ukraine,  or  the  United  States,  is  now  clearly 
shown  by  the  Communist  crimes  In  Kat3m, 
Vinnitsa,  and  Korea. 

No  wonder  that  President  Truman  has 
publicly  stated  that  our  foreign  poUcy 
should  not  be  brought  Into  th«  coming  presi- 
dential campaign. 


experts.  Unhappily,  In  this  case  we  have 
two  sets  of  experts  (at  least  one  set  of  whldi 
seems  to  be  self-appointed),  and  they  bay* 
reached  contradictory  concluslona. 

The  Louisville  Times  U  putting  Its  faith 
In  the  Army  experts  not  becavise  we  are  con- 
vinced they  are  all-wise,  but  because  of  a 
deep-seated  suspicion  that  their  opponents 
are  more  concerned  about  keeping  Govern- 
ment payrolls  in  their  own  back  yards  than 
they  are  in  obtaining  the  greatest  good  for 
the  least  amoxint  of  money. 

It  ha^  been  said  that  the  removal  of  the 
research  work  from  the  Jeffersonvllle  depot, 
for  example,  wovild  result  in  the  loss  of  some 
12,000  Jobe  in  the  Louisville  area.  That  fig- 
ure seems  to  us  excessive.  But  whatever  the 
actual  figure  is.  It  la  clear  some  Jobs  would 
be  lost  and  that  the  butcher,  baker,  and 
candlestick  maker  all  would  be  adversely 
affected  to  some  degree.  It  Is  the  pressure 
put  on  by  these  people  that,  we  ruspect.  Is 
causing  congressional  Indignation. 

Yet  we  may  be  unintentionally  wronging 
the  protesting  Representatives  and  Senators. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  right  in  asssertlng 
the  new  research  center  wovild  be  wasteful, 
and  that  the  Army  experts  are  wrong.  All 
we  can  In  conscience  urge  upon  o\u  men  In 
Congress  Is  that  they  act  In  the  best  InteresU 
of  the  coiintry  as  a  whole,  whether  or  not 
their  particular  constituencies  are  hvirt. 


Aa  Example  of  Why  If  t  Hard  To  AdiieTe 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHTTSrrtS 
ZN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1952 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoKS,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Louisville  Times  of  March  25. 
1952: 
An  Ezampli  or  Wht  It's  Hako  To  Achietb 

ECONOMT 

The  verbal  explosions  which  have  accom- 
panied the  Army's  decision  to  centralize 
Quartermaster  Corps  research  at  a  new  cen- 
ter in  Natlck.  Mass..  provide  a  disheartening 
example  of  why  it  is  difficult  to  get  economy 
in  Government.  First,  the  furor  shows  what 
already  has  been  amply  demonstrated:  That 
each  community  possessing  a  Government 
payroll  wants  to  hold  on  to  that  payroll  no 
matter  What  the  over-all  effect  may  be  on 
the  Nation.  Second,  It  proves  again  how 
bard  it  is  for  the  average  citizen  to  reach 
an  intelligent  Judgment  on  the  merits  of 
any  specific  move  o^'tensibly  made  for 
economy. 

At  present  there  are  Quartermaster  re- 
search depots  at  Jeffersonvllle,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia.  Claiming  that  money  wo\ild 
be  saved  if  these  activities  were  centralized 
the  Army  obtained  from  Congress  money 
with  which  to  build  a  new  center  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Then  the  weeping  and  the  waU- 
ing  started.  Just  this  week  end  10  Senators 
and  69  Representatives  from  Kentucky.  In- 
diana, minolsv  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— States  feeling  themselves  hurt  by  the 
proposal— protested  to  Defense  Secretary 
Lovett.  They  said  the  new  center  would  be 
a  prime  example  of  boondoggling  and  elab- 
orvtely  contrived  military  waste. 

Well,  is  it  an  example  of  waste?  This  la 
where  the  ordinary  citizen's  unavoidable 
Ignorance  is  so  painful — and  costly.  With- 
out an  expert's  knowledge,  we  cannot  maka 
a  reasonable  Judgment.  We  are  forced  to 
rely  on  the  Intelligence  and  integrity  of  the 


Nordi  Padfc  Fuhcrics  Conventioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  L  BARTLETT 

DXLXCATX  ntOM   AUISXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1952 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  th*re 
has  been  much  interest  in  Alaska  in  the 
proposed  North  Pacific  fisheries  conven- 
tion which  was  negotiated  last  year  and 
which  Is  to  be  considered  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  Participating  nations  in 
the  convention  are  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Japan. 

Alaska's  concern  comes  about  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  North  Pacific 
fishery  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  Is  one  of 
the  world's  most  important,  and,  indeed, 
the  most  important,  in  respect  to  the 
production  of  salmon.  It  Is,  therefore. 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  Alaska  Board 
of  Fisheries,  an  agency  of  the  Alaska 
Territorial  government,  went  on  record 
while  in  session  in  Juneau  in  March  1952 
as  urging  prompt  approval  of  the  North 
Pacific  fisheries  conventior.  Action  of 
the  Alaska  Board  of  Fisheries  was  made 
known  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
a  Juneau  newspaper  and  which  is  quoted 
here. 

Additionally.  I  desire  to  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Vancouver  (British  Colum- 
bia) Sim  of  March  17,  1952: 

Alaska  Boabo  O.  K.'s  Tmns-Pown  Pbhiho 
Pact 

The  Alaska  Pisherles  Board,  conducting  its 
annual  meeting  this  week  In  Juneau,  today 
gave  categorical  approval  of  the  American- 
Canadian-Japanese  fisheries  agreement. 

In  a  prepared  statement  at  the  conclxulon 
of  their  monilng  session,  the  members  de- 
clared: "Tlie  Alaska  Fisheries  Board  can  see 
no  reason  to  change  its  approval  of  the 
Japanese,  Canadian,  and  American  flsherlM 
agreement." 


XKCLVUt 

Th»  board  also  recommended,  however, 
that  an  effort  be  made  at  the  earUest  possible 
date  to  include  other  fish,  such  as  black  cod. 
shellflah.  and  any  other  species  meeting  tha 
spedflcatlons  of  the  agreement,  be  incliided 
In  the  annex  and  protected. 

The  agreament.  In  general,  would  bind  tha 
three  nations  to  abide  by  protective  meas- 
ures instituted  by  any  of  them  for  the  pro- 
tection of  salmon.  haUbut.  and  herring  with- 
in  the  territorial  llmiU  of  those  nations. 
The  treaty  would  have  no  legal  effect  out- 
side the  3-mlle  limit  of  their  coast  Unas. 

Opposition  to  the  agreement,  the  state- 
ment declared,  comes  from  those  who  are  not 
fuUy  informed  on  the  subject  or  from  those 
who  refused  to  face  realistically  the  fact  that 
Japan,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  U  once 
more  a  sovereign  nation,  with  all  the  rlghu 
of  other  nations  to  freedom  of  the  seas. 

ABS  raOTBCTSD 

"Without  an  agreement,  our  msjor  fish- 
eries would  have  no  protection  outside  of 
Territorial  waters,"  the  board  asserted.  "Un- 
der the  proposed  agreement,  our  major  flsh- 
eriee — salmon,  halibut,  and  herring — are  pro- 
tected by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
three  countries  Involved." 

Opponents  oi  the  agreement,  declared  the 
board.  Ignore  the  fact  that  no  nation.  Includ- 
ing the  United  Sutes.  can  exercise  control 
of  international  waters  without  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  other  nations  involved. 

In  conclusion,  the  board's  statement  de- 
clared: "It  is  extremely  important,  now,  that 
the  peace  treaty  with  Japan  baa  been  rati- 
fied, that  this  agreement  be  concluded  and 
the  board  urges  action  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date." 

AS*    AUiaXAlV    ow   aOABO 

The  board  also  reiterated  Itt  demand  that 
an  ft]^«fc^«"  be  appointed  to  the  commia- 
slon  provided  for  In  the  agreement. 

In  other  actions  the  board  voted  to  carry 
on  the  program  of  seal  control  in  the  Stlklne 
and  Oopper  River  areas. 

During  the  discussion  of  predator  con- 
trol. It  was  pointed  out  that  Stlklne  fisher- 
men and  other  residents  of  the  area  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  accomplishments  of 
the  program  during  the  past  season.  It  waa 
estimated  that  some  1,400  aeals  w«r«  da- 
strayed  in  the  two  araaa. 

[Prom  the  Vancouver  Sun  of  March  17.  1962] 
loKotsa  FxsBsam  Pacts 

A  Uttle  study  of  international  law  might 
clear  up  some  of  Columnist  Klmore  PhUpott's 
misbeliefs  about  the  propoaad  Pacific  Plab- 
eries  Pact. 

He'd  learn  there's  no  legal  foundation  for 
the  "clean  division  of  the  Pacific  into  two 
halves,"  with  Japan  confined  to  the  western 
half,  for  which  he  says  British  Columbia 
fishermen  hoped. 

For  centuries  no  country  has  exercised  any 
legal  control  over  another  covmtry's  fisher- 
men or  mariners  beyond  its  legal  coastal 
waters — 3  miles  offshore  in  the  caae  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. 

Though  some  European  countries  have  st- 
tempted  such  controla  In  the  past,  they  have 
always  failed.  Prom  these  attempts  grew  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  high  seas,  which 
holds  that  fish  outside  coastal  waters  belong 
to  whoever  catches  them. 

Japan  shares  with  all  countries  centuries- 
old  right  to  fish  anywhere  in  the  Pacific  out- 
side our  coastal  waters. 

Canadian  or  United  States  patrol  boats 
interfering  with  Japanese  fishing  boats  on 
the  high  seas  could  weU  be  guilty  of  piracy. 

A  treaty  which  halved  the  Pacific  would 
clearly  require  Japan  to  give  up  an  Interna- 
tional right  no  other  country  has  surren- 
dered. On  what  basis  could  Canada  and  tha 
Unltad  States  demand  this  except  as  a  con- 
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dltton  Imposed  and  maintained  by  force  of 
armsf 

The  Japanese  said  at  the  outset  they 
wouldn't  give  up  their  freedom  of  the  seaa. 
But  they  were  willing  to  recognise  that  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  had  spmt  mUllons 
of  dollars  and  many  years  oonAervlng  sal- 
mon, halibut,  and  herring. 

Japan  agreed  to  recognise  our  earned  right 
to  these  species  by  forbidding  her  nationals 
to  fish  them.  All  powers  agreed  not  to  touch 
any  other  species  which  in  future  may  be 
brought  under  scientific  study,  management, 
and  exploitation  by  one  or  more  powers. 

In  falmeas  to  all.  each  power  also  agreed 
not  to  attempt  to  take  control  of  a  species 
which  another  country  had  under  major 
exploitation  in  the  past  25  years. 

Japanese  fishermen  still  have  a  legal  right 
to  fish  any  other  species  outside  ova  coastal 
waters.  But  our  fisheries  experts  don't  think 
they'U  bother  crossing  the  Pacific  for  these 
lesser  species,  since  they  didn't  before  the 
war. 

If  tbey  do  come  our  patrol  boats  will  have 
the  right  under  the  treaty  to  arrest  and 
turn  over  to  the  Japanese  Government  any 
Japanese  national  catching  salmon,  halibut, 
or  herring. 

Mr.  Philpott  talks  nonaenae  when  be  saya 
that  under  the  treaty  the  Japanese  have  "te- 
won  the  physical  right  to  come  back."  They 
never  lost  the  right. 

But  they're  agreeing  to  give  up  their  right 
to  catch  the  three  species  of  fish  on  which 
our  industry  depends. 


TW  Ea4  W  Frc«  EatefprtM? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 


or 


■STLVASnA 


Dl  TBB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBBBVTAITVXB 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1952 

Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

granted  to  eztetnl  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRS.  I  include  the  following  releaae 
by  William  M.  Leader.  March  18.  1952: 


an  eoonotnlc  point  of  view,  the  Soatli 
Is  becoming  a  huge  colonial  area  Inside  the 
United  autes.  involving  the  exploitation  of 
labor,  and  leading  to  the  serkms  dlaruptkm 
of  eetabllshed  bttslncss  through  the  addi- 
tional lure  of  States  and  towns  voting  bond 
issues  to  finance  buildings  and  equipment 
to  private  manufacturers. 

nils  invasion  of  the  private-business  field 
in  which  National,  State,  or  city  govern- 
ment should  have  no  part  can  aoon  of  neces- 
alty  spread  to  all  the  States  of  the  country, 
and  will  eventually  lead  to  buatneas  existing 
by  subsidy  alone  from  the  various  niuilel- 
pallUee. 

States  like  Rhode  Island  and  Massachus- 
aetts  are  already  making  plans  to  follow  the 
same  method  now  taking  plmet  in  the  South 
with  such  quotes  as  "when  an  emergency 
threatening  the  health  and  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  people  is  wxkch  that  the  only 
remedy  is  governmental  intervention  the 
fitate  may  take  steps,  indtidlng  the  use  of 
"■vtax  monies,  as  may  appear  to  be  neeeaaary 
;^land  appropriate  to  cope  with  soeb  emer- 
tency." 

Is  this  the  start  at  an  economic  dvfl  war 
In  the  United  States? 

'  Under  the  present  Meaa  it  la  obTtoua  tttat 
the  States  and  towns  by  acquiring  title  to  all 
of  the  business  properties  within  their  re- 
spective Hmlts  can  serHraaly  impair  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  raise 
revenue  to  finance  Its  own  operatlona.    The 


system  of  dual  sovereignty  established  by 
the  Constitution,  therefore  can  be  destroyed 
by  an  unreasonable  extension  of  the  doc- 
trine of  reciprocal  Immunity  from  taxation. 
Just  as  It  can  be  destroyed  by  the  abandon- 
ment at  that  doctrine.  Congressmen  had 
better  soon  take  heed  to  the  fact  that  State 
and  municipal  bond  issuance  should  be  reg- 
ulated for  the  protection  of  the  public  at 
large,  and  not  for  the  protection  of  a  few 
individual  communities  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  through  shrewd  im- 
munity tax  schemes  that  could  well  lead  to 
a  socialistic  government. 

No  one  of  course  can  deny  the  right  of 
the  States  to  determine  for  themselves  what 
activities  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  States 
and  their  local  governmental  agencies,  but 
the  records  show  that  there  were  three 
periods  In  this  country  when  States  and 
municipalities  found  themselves  in  serious 
financial  dUBculties:  One  period  way  back 
In  1837  which  lasted  for  8  years,  another  in 
1880  which  lasted  for  about  8  years,  and  the 
last  period  from  1827  until  about  1936. 
During  each  of  those  three  periods,  there 
were  widespread  defaults  in  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  Interest  upon  public 
securities.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  the  financial  difficulties  with  which  the 
States  and  municipalities  found  themselves 
confronted  during  these  three  periods  of 
our  history  shmild  be  very  enlightening 
In  appraising  Che  soundness  of  the  prac- 
tices now  being  advocated  today. 

The  period  between  1825  and  1837  was  a 
period  of  n^itd  expansion  In  the  United 
States.  Canals,  railroads,  and  turnpikes 
were  projected  all  over  the  land,  but  private 
capital  for  the  constrtxrtlon  of  these  facili- 
ties was  reluctant  to  invest,  so  the  States 
undertook  to  supply  It.  Bonds  were  issued 
by  the  States  to  induce  private  contractors 
to  do  the  jobs.  The  debt  of  the  States  be- 
came staggering.  By  1837.  most  of  the  canal 
companies.  raUroad  companies,  and  private 
banks  which  the  States  had  so  blithely  fi- 
nanced becsjne  Insolvent.  The  States  which 
had  issued  large  aoKJunts  of  bonds  to  aid 
these  private  bualneases,  found  themselvea 
unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  This  saw 
the  immediate  beginning  of  a  national  fi- 
nancial depreMslon  which  lasted  for  the 
next  8  years. 

Businessmen  went  bankrupt  by  the  thou- 
aands.  SUtes  started  levying  new  taxea,  but 
ooUectl(»is  were  very  poor  and  the  result  was 
a  widespread  default  In  public  securities  and 
a  business  panic. 

At  the  close  of  the  CivU  War.  the  Middle 
West  boom  began.  Again,  municipalities  In 
the  Mlaslasippl  Valley  began  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  taking 
effect  with  InducemenU  and  subsidies  which 
they  offered  to  promoters  of  railroads  in  the 
belief  that  the  raUroad  connections  in  their 
reapectlve  towns  would  increase  the  values 
of  their  properties  and  lure  industry  there. 
So  they  Issued  bonds  far  in  excess  of  their 
asaeased  valuations  and  even  speculated  in 
the  railroad  securities  that  they  so  fully  were 
aware  was  a  terrible  gamble.  Soon  the  raU- 
road aid  default  period  was  ushered  in.  Mu- 
nldpaUties  all  over  the  country  began  to  de- 
fault on  their  bonds.  Over  100  municipal- 
ities in  the  State  of  Illinois  defaulted  on 
their  bonds  and  fW  percent  of  all  the  coun- 
ties and  municipalities  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri defaulted  In  their  securities.  There 
were  also  many  defaults  in  the  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  New  Tork.  All  due  to 
the  large  amount  of  bonds  that  woe  issued 
to  l\tre  private  capttal  Into  communities. 
After  1846.  the  Btataa  began  amending  their 
constitutions  to  prohibit  the  States  from 
Issuing  booda,  making  approprtaOona  or 
landing  their  credit  tor  aid  of  aoeh  entar- 
prlaaa  from  which  they  had  fannarly  tn- 
eurred  sodi  dlaastroos  rsaults.  Then  In  the 
early  I990's  came  the  urban  building  de- 
velopment   boom    In    tlie    United    Btatea. 


Again,  the  mimlelpaUties  undei-took  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  capital  for  private  industry 
such  as  real-estate  specxUators.  This  time 
they  raised  the  money  through  bonds  to 
constrtict  streets,  sidewalks,  water,  sewer, 
and  lighting.  Tbey  hoped  they  would  get 
the  money  l>ack  out  of  special  assessments 
levied  upon  the  new  properties  and  lots,  and 
thus  liquidate  this  bonded  debt  and  there- 
fore no  new  taxes  would  fall  on  the  general 
taxpayer.  But  the  land  booms  inaugurated 
by  the  different  municipalities  terminated 
in  a  violent  explosion  by  1927.  Lots  assessed 
for  taxes  at  87.500  sold  as  low  as  $25  apiece. 
The  tremendous  municlpcd  debts  which  were 
Incurred  to  aid  and  lure  real-estate  opera- 
tors into  the  various  towns,  now  feU  as  a 
crushing  burden  upcn  the  taxpayers  of  the 
various  communities.  By  1933,  it  was  esti- 
mated there  were  outstanding  defaulted 
bonds  In  the  various  States  amounting  to 
more  than  $2,000,000,000,  a  staggering  sum 
In  those  days. 

As  now  being  tried  by  certain  Southern 
States  and  towns,  thus  forcing  Northern 
States  to  consider  the  same  reasoning,  all 
of  the  above  major  municipal  default  pe- 
riods discloses  one  terrible  factor,  which  la 
c(Hnmon  to  all  of  them.  In  each  Instance 
the  heavy  municipal  debt  was.  or  Is  in- 
curred for  the  piupose  of  financing  without 
proper  obligation  some  certain  private  enter- 
prise, thus  giving  that  corporation  an  unfair 
competitive  industry  advantage  over  other 
similar  private  Industrialists  In  the  same 
bxiElness,  even  though,  labor  through  honest 
and  practical  coUectlve  bargaining  recog- 
nizes and  consents  to  ctKnpetitlve  labor 
rates,  working  conditions,  etc.,  and  where 
material  and  other  conditions  are  equal  In 
cost. 

We  certainly  believe  our  city  of  Philadel- 
phia Chamber  of  Commerce,  our  State  de- 
partment of  commerce,  our  Philadelphia  City 
Council,  our  Congressmen,  our  United  States 
Senators,  our  State  legialature.  and  Governor, 
should  lend  a  hand  to  help  correct  this  gross 
Inequity  now  taking  place  In  the  South, 
through  introduction  of  jHx>per  legislation 
to  correct  it.  or  else  we  will  soon  find  that 
simply  moving  mUls  from  the  North  to  the 
South  Is  not  the  answer  to  a  peacetime  eco- 
nomic stabilization  of  the  United  States. 
Should  this  practice  continue,  it  can  through 
necessity  become  general  throughout  the 
country  and  the  final  result  will  be  that 
States,  dtles.  and  towns  will  be  forced  to  go 
along  or  lose  their  industries.  Then  even- 
tually, as  outlined  above,  the  Nation's  indus- 
trial plants  will  become  generally  free  of 
many  Federal.  State,  city  and  other  taxes 
and  the  home  owner  and  rent  payer  must 
pay  more  taxes,  and  the  coet  of  living  wiU 
continue  to  go  higher  for  everyone,  because 
<rf  the  new  unequal  method  of  taxation  In 
this  kind  of  set-up.  Sooner  or  later,  an- 
other defult  period  will  come  about  through 
overburdened  taxpayers  paying  for  the  de- 
faulted bonds.  You  wUl  hear  the  cry  "Dont 
buy  goods  from  these  unfair  markets"  etc. 
The  economic  dvU  warfare  may  start  in 
earnest  and  another  major  depression  will 
be  on  Ite  way. 

Oonunonlty  concessions  to  industries  are 
a  form  of  daas  slavery.  They  spread  the 
national  taxes  unevenly.  Iliey  force  wage 
cuts  on  the  general  pubUc  through  higher 
taxes  that  favored  interests  do  not  have  to 
pay.  Two  aectlons  of  this  country  fought 
before  and  they  both  lost  much.  This  may 
start  an  economic  dvU  war  that  can  only 
end  In  faUure  and  frustration.  It  can  only 
deatioy  the  last  vestige  of  free  enterprise, 
tree  community  of  interest,  azKl  create  a 
master  class,  todustry.  no  more  than  work- 
ers can  escape  the  results  of  unfair  economic 
secttonallam  toy  ooinpeting  In  this  manner 
among  lliaiiiaiilTiiH  We  most  always  re- 
member, that  the  security  of  any  Job.  any 
union,  any  industry,  and  any  dty.  State  or 
country  can  be  no  stronger  than  the  busineas 
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upon  which  It  to  baaed.  Sconomle  surrlval 
la  every  citizen's  common  cause  and  Joint 
responsibility.  We  hope  the  present  re- 
qKmsibillty  will  be  met  by  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  city.  State  and  Nation,  in  a 
democratic  and  sound  manner  throughout 
the  country. 

William  M.  Lsadxr, 
President,    Branch    One.    American 

Federation    of    Hosiery    Workers. 

AFL. 

l^)llowlng  to  the  text  of  a  letter  dealing 
with  inflation  sent  by  Charles  E.  Wilson.  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Defense  MobUlzatlon,  to  the 
governors  of  all  States,  the  mayors  of  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  financial  ofllclals  of  counties 
and  other  political  subdlvtoions.  The  letter 
was  released  simultaneously  with  a  bulletin 
<rf  tne  Voluntary  Credit  Restraint  Commit- 
tee on  postponement  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment borrowing. 

ie»iifiiTivK  Omcs  or  thb  Phesidint, 
OmcK  or  DcmrsK  Mobitis^atiom, 
Waafiington,  D.  C,  May  7,  1951. 
To  (Governors  of  all  States.  Mayors  of  Major 
Cities,  Financial  Officials  of  Principal 
Counties,   and   other   Political   Sub- 
divisions. 

Okntlxsckn  :  Control  of  Inflation  is  vital  to 
national  defense.  The  national  defense  out- 
lay will  grow  monthly  to  a  peak  In  1952  or 
later.  It  will  take  a  steadily  increasing  share 
of  our  country's  production  and  absorb  a 
growing  portion  of  its  manpower  during  this 
period.  Thus,  to  avoid  a  runaway  rise  in 
prices.  It  to  vital  that  all  practicable  steps 
be  taken  to  reduce  other  demand  for  goods 
and  labor  at  thto  time. 

I  am  writing  to  you  as  the  leader  of  a 
great  municipality  to  enlist  your  support  and 
the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  your 
constituents  in  thto  objective  which  to  sec- 
ond only  to  adequate  defense  to  the  future 
well-being   of   our    people. 

Borrowing -bank  loans.  Insurance  loans, 
and  bond  issues — adds  dollars  of  buying 
power  to  today's  income.  In  effect,  they 
mortgage  future  buying  power  to  spend  to- 
day. Regardless  of  the  soundness  of  the 
borrower's  credit,  it  shovild  be  used  sparing- 
ly If  at  all  at  thto  time.  You  and  the  cltl- 
aens  of  your  communities  will  agree  that 
this  rule  applies  to  State  and  municipal  bor- 
rowing as  well  as  to  private  borrowing. 

On  behalf  of  o\ir  Ooverziment  I  ask  you 
to  postpone  borrowing,  no  matter  how 
worthy  the  purpose.  If  the  project  to  post- 
ponable.  While  many  municipal  projects 
are  urgent,  others  might  be  set  back  to  a 
time  when  they  would  contribute  to  main- 
taining a  high  level  of  employment  In  a 
period  of  slack  business.  Soldiers'  bonus 
payments,  many  war  memorlato,  and  munici- 
pal recreational  projects  are  but  a  few  im- 
portant examples  of  postponable  projects 
which  serve  the  Nation  better  at  a  future 
time. 

Your  Federal  Oovemment  has  set  up  ma- 
chinery for  voluntary  screening  of  loans  as 
to  desirability  in  this  defense  period.  Under 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  the 
Board  of  Governors  at  the  Federal  Beserve 
System  has  appointed  a  Voluntary  Credit  Re- 
straint Committee.  I  am  attaching  a  bulle- 
tin from  that  committee  with  the  urgent 
request  that  you  read  It  and  with  the  hope 
that  you  will  conduct  your  constituency's 
financing  in  accord  with  its  spirit. 

Regional  committees  have  been  chosen 
from  the  leading  investment  bankers  of  the 
Nation.  They  are  at  yo\ir  service  to  advise 
a«  to  the  current  desirability  of  your  financ- 
ing. Their  names  appear  In  the  attached 
bulletin. 

It  to  my  earnest  request  that,  during  the 
defense  emergency,  every  SUte  and  munici- 
pal borrowing  of  $1,000,000  or  over  receive 
the  approval  of  one  of  these  conunittees  be- 
fore being  consummated  either  by  a  single 
lender  or  by  public  sale.    Unprecedented  as 


thto  request  may  be.  your  patriotic  coopera- 
tion will  be  a  major  contribution  to  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  our  country.    No  one  could 
have  a  higher  aim. 
Sincerely. 

CHAtLu  S.  Wnaoir. 


Statement  Before  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insnlar  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COLOEADO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESXNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1952 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rbcobd,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement   by  Asher  B.   Wllaon 

before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

STATEMKtrr  TO  Tsx  HoNOaABtx  ComcrTTiB  CM 

IMTKBIOB    AND    IMSUI.AB    AjTAnS 

I.  Reclamation  Act  passed  by  Congrem, 
August  18,  1394:  It  granted  to  certain  States 
1,000.000  acres  of  unappropriated  lands:  des- 
ert in  character,  bound  United  States  to 
patent  lands  to  States  on  proof  of  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  actually  furnished  In  a  sub- 
stantial ditch  to  reclaim  particular  tract  or 
tracts  of  land  to  settlement  or  cultivation. 
Lands  were  selected  In  Idano  for  the  Twin 
Falto  tract  in  1901. 

n.  Waters  of  Snake  Blver  filed  on  by  I.  B. 
Perrlne,  June  35,  1000:  Mr.  Perrlne  filed  for 
the  diversion  of  3,000  cubic  feet  of  water  at 
the  point  which  to  known  as  Milner  Dam. 
Ijater  fUmgs  were  made  for  approximately 
3,000  cubic  feet  for  the  Twin  Palls-North  Side 
or  Jerome  tract  and  for  the  Milner  low  lift 
or  Moorman  tract.  These  filings  consume  all 
of  the  water  in  the  Snake  River  at  this  point 
during  the  peak  of  the  season  in  early  July 
of  each  year.  Yet,  the  phenomenon  of  the 
recurring  of  the  water  in  the  Snake  River 
at  Hagerman  approximately  00  miles  west  of 
Milner  Dam  U  greater  in  volume  than  the 
natural  fiow  taken  out  at  the  Milner  Dam  on 
such  date. 

m.  Method  of  developing  Twin  Palto  tract: 
Mr.  Perrlne  found  promoters  Peter  Kim- 
berly,  Walter  Filer,  and  Stanley  Milner. 
These  promoters  found  a  man  named  Frank 
Buhl,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  who  had  made  a  for- 
tune in  the  industries  of  his  conununity  and 
was  desirous  of  making  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

Thto  group  was  as  much  Interested  In  mak- 
ing a  development  under  the  Reclamation 
Act  as  in  making  a  profit.  Hence,  the  great 
Twin  Falto  Irrigation  tract  which  wa«  sold 
at  the  low  price  to  the  original  farmer-in- 
vestors, and  while  the  tract  was  set  to  con- 
tain 240.000  acres,  the  new  settlers  throtigh 
their  organized  Twin  Palto  Canal  Co..  were 
able  to  convince  Investor  Buhl  and  the  pro- 
moters that  no  more  than  203,000  acres 
should  ever  be  sold  unless  sufllclent  water 
could  later  be  developed  for  the  proper  irri- 
gation of  further  land  under  thto  system. 

There  followed  further  development  of 
Irrigated  land  In  the  community.  Thto  de- 
velopment was  created  by  promoters  who 
either  were  uninformed  or  were  hungry  for 
large  profits.  The  Twin  Falto-North  Side 
tract  which  came  out  of  Snake  River;  the 
Ooose  Creek  project  on  Ooose  Creek  watering 
land  around  Oakley  in  Cassia  Cotinty;  and 
the  Twin  Palto  Salmon  River  tract  deriving 
Its  water  from  the  Salmon  Creek  in  the 
southern  part  of  Twin  FaUs  County,  each  ot 
the  foregoing  came  under  UUs  kind  of  de- 
velopment. 


To  finance  the  Salmon  tract,  bonds  were 
sold.  The  promoters  attempted  to  sell  180.- 
000  acres  of  water  on  the  Salmon  tract,  b\it 
In  1018  thto  was  reduced  to  35,000  acres, 
which  meant  a  tremendoiu  loss  to  a  gremt 
many  of  those  who  had  made  filings.  Kven 
then,  there  was  not  sufficient  water  to  Irri- 
gate the  35.000  which  then  remained  and 
which  were  finally  patented.  The  Twin 
Falls-Salmon  River  Co..  on  February  6,  1006, 
agreed  to  Impound  180,000  acre-feet  of  water 
In  addition  to  the  normal  fiow,  to  furntoh  2% 
acre-feet  for  lands  irrigated,  and  to  construct 
a  canal  system  to  deliver  one  one-hiuidredth 
of  a  second-foot  per  acre.  Jime  1,  1908. 
bonds  for  $4,000,000  were  issued.  On  Janu- 
ary 25.  1013.  the  Idaho  State  engineer  Issued 
the  certificate  of  completion  of  the  works. 

The  Ooose  Creek  project  had  similar  difll- 
culties  as  did  the  Twin  Falls-North  Side 
tract.  This  did  not  only  mean  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  those  who  filed  on  land, 
but  it  brought  heavy  loeset  to  the  bond- 
holders, who  over  the  past  more  than  40 
years  have  received  very  little  recompense 
for  tnelr  millions  of  dollars  Invested  in  twnds 
for  tne  development  of  these  tracts. 

Similar  trouble  resulted  in  what  to  known 
as  the  Ooodlng  tract  which  lies  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Gooding  and  Lincoln.  The  King  Hill 
and  the  Mountain  Home  projects  met  with 
similar  fates,  whereas  the  reclamatl<xi 
project  known  as  the  Minidoka  project  and 
lying  In  the  counties  of  Minidoka  and  Cassia, 
met  with  greater  success  under  Oovernment 
supervtolon  and  financing.  They  even  have 
considerable  development  of  power  which  to 
delivered  to  the  farmer's  home  at  a  cheap 
rate. 

Constant  watch  and  correction  of  seepage 
conditions  for  more  than  40  years  on  the 
Twin  Falls  tract  has  kept  this  section  from 
becoming  waterlogged  and  white  with  alkali 
as  did  occur  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  other 
States  in  the  early  years  of  reclamation. 
Thto  was  all  accomplished  through  commu- 
nity effort  and  conununity  financing.  Kven 
at  that,  in  the  past  there  was  much  dissen- 
sion by  the  dissenters  who  lived  on  the  tract, 
because  the  community  was  helping  its 
neighbors  keep  their  land  from  being  water- 
logged and  alkali  rising  there. 

Depletion  of  soil:  The  constant  flow  ot 
water  on  our  land  for  many  years  has  drained 
the  fertility  from  it.  Now  fiber  and  phos- 
phate must  accompany  the  planting  of  all 
of  otir  crops.  Thto  condition  has  increased 
the  amount  of  water  needed  per  acre  to 
Irrigate  our  lands.  The  same  amount  of 
water  that  was  used  when  the  soil  was  virgin 
will  not  produce  a  crop  today  without  the 
phosphate.  With  the  phosphate,  there  must 
be  more  water  available  to  keep  the  groiind 
In  condition  for  the  growth  of  the  crops. 

Provisions  for  further  water:  In  the  early 
days  of  Its  cztotence.  the  Twin  FaUs  Canal 
Co.  purchased  some  water  rights  In  the  Jack- 
son Dam  which  to  located  near  the  source 
of  the  Snake  River.  In  the  early  nineteen 
twenties,  it  joined  with  other  canal  eompa- 
nles  and  irrigation  dtotrlcu  in  the  upper 
Snake  River  Valley  to  get  the  Gavernment. 
through  the  Reclamation  BtU'eau.  to  build 
the  great  American  Palto  Dam.  At  that  time. 
Mr.  R.  X.  Shepherd,  who  was  representing  the 
bondholders  of  the  Twin  Falto-North  Side 
tract,  took  an  active  part  in  getUng  the  set- 
tlers of  thto  North  Side  tract  and  other  tracts 
to  pledge  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  water 
and  for  the  construction  of  the  America^ 
Palto  Dam.  Your  narrat<H'  Joined  in  thto 
effort  and  ran  the  minor  errands  throughout 
the  Twin  Palls  Canal  Co.  tract  coaxing  other 
stockholders  to  vote  for  water  rights  in  the 
American  Falto  Dam.  Thto  was  a  vast  undar- 
taklng  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  various 
canal  companies  and  irrigation  districts. 
Mr.  Shepherd  was  rewarded  by  being  put  on 
the  board  of  directors  in  the  new  American 
Palto  irrigation  dtotrict.  He  became  the 
chairman  of  that  body  and  signed  the  con- 
tract between  the  United  SUtee  OovemmenW 
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the  American  PaOs  Reservoir  dtotiiet,  And  the 
Idaho  Power  Oo.  The  Idaho  Powet  Co.  had 
certain  rlghu  on  flUafs  for  power,  as  weU  as 
a  power  plant  located  at  the  site  of  the  dam. 
In  the  negotiations  the  Idaho  Power  Oo.  waa 
paid  approximately  11,000,000  for  the  re- 
lease at  some  part  at  their  power  rights  or 
fUlnga.  and  they  retained  some  power  devti- 
ment  Just  t>elow  the  dam. 

Power  development:  Many  power  planta 
have  been  developed  throughout  the  oouraa 
of  the  Snake  River  In  southern  and  eaatem 
Idaho.  In  the  early  days  the  power  plant 
which  supplied  the  town  ot  Twin  Palis  and 
vicinity  was  known  as  ttos  Ohreet  Stacabone 
and  Twin  PaUs  Water  Power  Oo.  Co«B|»tl- 
tlon  arose  a  few  yeara  later.  Thto  rtvaky 
brought  forth  an  aaaalgamaUon  which 
created  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  Because  of 
many  available  sites  that  were  sxisceptible 
to  cheap  development,  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
bat  become  a  large  and  powerful  concern  in 
the  SUte  of  Idaho. 

The  power  development  in  recent  years  has 
been  such  as  to  make  probable  the  ulUaaate 
use  of  the  water  for  power  purposes,  from 
the  American  Palto  to  the  west  boundary  at 
Idaho  during  the  month*  of  the  peak  power 
load.  Thus,  the  waters  are  tied  to  power. 
Banoe.  any  further  development  of  lrr%atUin 
to  be  uBid  during  the  growli^  ssaeon  nay 
not  be  oontlnuoualy  available  for  Irrlgatkm 
puipoees  from  the  Snake  Riw. 

IV.  Bell's  Canyon  project:  The  develop- 
ment of  Bell's  Canyon  project  which  to  so 
far  down  the  Snake  River  that  the  waters 
when  they  have  reached  the  Hell's  Canyon 
point,  cannot  be  diverted  to  be  used  for 
Irrigation  purpoeee  in  eouthem  Idaho  even 
though  they  were  not  appropriated  by  any 
other  Interest. 

No  one  need  be  coneefued  whether  so- 
called  private  indttotry,  which  in  the  power 
Industey  to  In  reality  a  monopoly,  or  the 
Dnited  Statee  Government  ecBstruet  the 
Bell's  Canyon  structure.  The  quaetlon  Is 
time  and  need  as  well  as  the  abUlty  to  ooa- 
struet.  Canada,  when  development  to  need- 
ed, prooeeda  with  such  development,  unieaa 
eome  private  body  in  that  nattao  reallaas  the 
need  and  can  properly  eonetruet  the  facili- 
ties at  the  time  and  when  lt«to  needed. 

Protection  of  Idaho  dtiaens:  In  the  event 
that  there  are  thoee  who  are  skeptical  of  the 
rulings  of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  ot 
the  United  Statse  or  any  other  agency 
«lealgnated  by  Ooogreas  to  mani^e  the 
affairs  In  the  conrtrnetlon  and  operation 
of  Hell's  Canyon  or  any  other  dam  or 
works,  then  the  only  clause  to  be  added 
to  such  bill  to  that  any  interested  persoo 
who  to  aggrieved  at  such  ruling  may  appeal 
to  the  Federal  court  for  redrees.  The  courts 
Will  make  the  Secretary  or  other  agency  ad- 
bare  to  the  Uws  of  the  State  In  which  the 
Utlgatlon  arises.  This.  I  beUeve.  you  wUl 
find  specifically  set  forth  In  United  Statee 
supplement  101,  in  the  case  of  the  C^ntted 
Stetes  V.  Fellbrook  Public  VtiUty  District. 
recently  on  hearing  In  the  StaU  of  Califor- 
nia, reference  to  which  has  been  recently 
made  in  newspaper  articles  without  giving 
full  information  concerning  the  subject  be- 
ing litigated.     (See  exhibit  A.) 

ProtecUon  of  extoting  water  rlghU:  Much 
talk,  newspaper  and  magaslne  comment  to 
being  had  concerning  individual  farmers  not 
being  financially,  or  otherwise,  able  to  pro- 
tect their  water  rights.  I  cannot  believe 
that  thoee  msklng  that  contention  do  not 
reallae  that  approximately  06  percent  of  all 
water  rights  aiong  the  Snake  River  are  man- 
aged, operated,  and  protected  legally  and 
otherwise  against  all  comers,  be  It  the  Oov- 
emment, private  Interests,  or  diverse  irriga- 
tion Interests.  Thto  to  done  through  their 
canal  companies  or  irrigation  dtotrlcu,  all  of 
which  are  well  financed.  They  bow  only 
When  the  SUte  of  Idaho  aeta  up  laws  and 
grants  the  use  of  the  water  for  developing 
usee  other  than  agriculture. 


Bectrldty  »e:  Recently  I  was  told  by  an 
Idaho  Power  oOelal  that  either  WesVaco  or 
Moneanto  Chemical  Oo.  will  soon  oae  In  their 
additlocxal  uniu  as  much  or  more  electricity 
than  one  ot  the  larger  ot  the  new  Idaho 
Power  Co.  pianti  will  produce.  With  the 
potential  development  of  the  phosphaU  beds 
of  Idaho,  unlimited  amoonU  ot  power  wui 
be  oonttnnously  necessary  within  the  SUte 
of  Idaho.  We  need  have  no  more  fear  of  our 
Oovemment  transferring  electrical  energy 
out  of  the  StaU  of  Idaho  when  needed  for 
the  development  ot  Idaho'a  rssoorcse  than 
we  need  fear  a  monopoly  Bumafaotaring 
electrical  energy  in  Idaho,  transmitting  it  to 
sooM  sister  StaU. 

Development  of  new  tnduetrlee  In  Idaho: 
Idaholi  production  of  raw  minerals,  raw  tim- 
ber, raw  farm  crops,  and  llveetock  requires 
a    system    of    development    that    will    refine 

many  of  the  producu  produced  In  Idaho. 
All  of  theee  pitMluete  are  much  In  exoees  of 
the  needs  of  the  Idaho  people.  Thto  In  It- 
self would  bring  a  larger  population  to  the 
State.  Also,  we  need  employment  for  labor- 
ers for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  after 
they  have  completed  their  work  In  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  The  latter  requires  their 
labor  only  about  1%  months  per  year.  In- 
dustries should  be  established  for  such 
purpoees. 

TDe  fact  that  our  agriculture  and  other 
products  created  In  Idaho  move  to  practi- 
cally every  Suu  In  the  Union,  we  must  iu>t 
be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  we  should  be 
neighborly  and  cooperative  concerning  prod- 
ucu  that  we  are  not  In  position  to  utUlae. 
Anything  that  will  help  a  stoter  StaU  to 
grow  opens  further  markeU  for  Idaho 
prodttcu. 

V.  Tran^jorUtlon:  Twin  Ptalla  County, 
with  Its  rich  agricultural  production,  from  a 
transporUtlon  standpoint  has  been  penal- 
ised since  iU  inception.  lU  ratee  are  gener- 
ally higher  than  main-line  railroad  ratee. 
Approximately  25  years  ago.  the  IntersUU 
Commerce  Oommtoslon  at  a  hearing  held  at 
Twin  PaUs.  refused  the  plea  of  the  cltlaena 
for  a  main-line  freight  raU.  However,  some 
commodities  in  recent  years  have  been 
treated  as  main-line  conunodltlee  by  the 
railway  serving  us.  The  ultlmaU  goal  of 
transporUtlon  for  the  Twin  Palto  district, 
and  others  along  the  Snake  River,  to  the 
operation  of  a  system  of  barges  with  locks 
and  llfU  made  available  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  oommodltlaa  to  the  weet  seajport 
at  water  rates. 

VI.  What  to  a  subsldyt  Mr.  Roach,  presi- 
dent of  the  Idaho  Power  Co..  critlclced  a 
staument  made  by  a  Bell's  Canyon  enthusi- 
ast. In  analyalng  the  sUUment,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentlemen  are  not  quibbling  over  the 
meaning  of  words.  Mr.  Roach's  sUtement 
Indicatee  that  they  have  been  privileged  to 
charge  off  one-half  the  cost  of  the  C.  J. 
Strike  power  plant  from  their  Income  tax 
during  the  6  years  following.  I.  like  other 
citlaens.  would  be  Intwested  In  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  Government  agency 
which  authorised  the  reduction  of  these 
sums  during  the  6  years  has  authority  to 
and  will  reduce  the  value  of  said  plant  for 
rate-making  purpoeee  to  the  public  at  the 
end  ot  the  6  years. 

A  recent  sUtement  by  an  Idaho  Power  Co. 
ofllcial  concerning  the  large  amount  of  taxes 
it  will  pay  in  event  It  to  permitted  to  build 
the  series  of  low  dams  In  Hell's  Canyon 
should  be  checked  and  properly  analysed  to 
aeoerUin  whether  or  not  the  Utility  Oom- 
mlsslnn  for  rate-making  purpoSM  permiU 
the  power  company  to  enter  the  lUm  of 
taxes  in  the  cost  of  producing  electricity; 
and.  if  so.  it  negatives  lU  tax  paying  theory. 
m  such  case,  it  would  make  no  difference 
to  an  Idaho  clttsen  whether  he  pays  the  tax 
on  the  electricity  or  on  some  other  piece  of 
property  he  owns;  thus  nukklng  no  relative 
difference  whether  the  prlvau  power  com- 


pany or  the  Oovemment  owns  the  power 
planU  so  far  as  taxation  to  concerned.  The 
only  oonosm  of  the  taxpayer  to  who  can 
produce  elecUrlcal  energy  the  cheapest. 

Beeentty  a  SUU  oOcial  told  me,  while  1a 
Boise,  that  the  filing  for  the  C.  J.  Strike  power 
plant  was:  "In  the  Oovemor's  hands;  and 
that  it  was  not  available  for  •»«r«i»»««-t/^- 
that  it  contained  a  provision  for  reserving 
1.000  cubic  feet  of  water  at  that  point  for 
Irrigation  when  needed."  I  understood  that 
the  filing  was  for  15.000  cubic  feet.  The 
question  to:  Would  the  1.000  cubic  feet  be 
avaiUble  from  top  or  bottom  flow  of  water; 
also  I  was  told  that  thto  amount  of  water 
was  for  supplentental  water  for  extoting  irri- 
gation tracu  or  for  new  Irrigation;  and,  that 
it  would  irrtgaU  approximately  60.000  acres. 
Thie  would  be  providing  there  was  that  much 
water  available  during  an  irrigation  season. 

How  may  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  biUld  power 
yraekM  tor  a  dam  or  dams  in  Hell's  Canyon 
In  the  face  of  Oregon's  law  relative  to  rever- 
sion of  power  planta  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
after  a  period  of  time  following  construction? 

Your  narrator,  Asher  B.  Wilson,  of  Twin 
Palto,  Idaho,  settled  on  the  Twin  Falto  tract 
in  the  spring  of  1914.  Re  purchased  hto  first 
tract  In  1015.  Diu-ing  the  sticoeedlng  year* 
he  accumulated  and  developed  over  700  acres 
of  land  on  the  Twin  Falto  tract.  Be  to  Inter- 
ested In  livestock  as  well  as  in  general  farm- 
ing. At  thto  heariiig  he  to  representing  him- 
self and  any  others  who  may  be  affected  by 
auch  development. 

WiHisrr  A 
STATUS  ov  nn  casb  kirTnus  *uai'iju>  ctates 

VXaSUB    VAIXBBOQK    PUBLIC    UmJTT    DBTXICT 

XT     AX.." THX     SO-CAIXXD     SAXTA     MASCOBTTA 

CASK 


The  SanU  MargarlU  case  Involves  the  at- 
tempt of  the  United  SUtea  to  obtain  a 
Judlctol  determination  as  to  ito  relative  water 
righte  with  respect  to  land  that  the  United 
SUtes  purchased  for  the  eetabllahment  of 
Camp  Pendleton  In  California. 

The  case  has  yet  to  be  tried  on  lU  merits. 
but  there  have  been  certain  preliminary  mat- 
ters that  have  coom  before  the  district  Judge 
who  to  trying  the  case,  and  hto  position  with 
respect  to  those  matters  to  significant.  In  a 
written  opinion  of  August  15,  1051,  appear- 
ing in  One  Hundred  and  First  Federal  Sup- 
plement, page  206,  Dtotrict  Judge  Yankwlch 
sUtes,  among  other  things: 

"1.  One  significant  fact  to  to  be  borne  la 
mind:  That  under  our  syatem  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  has  the  same  right 
as  any  other  litigant  to  come  into  a  court 
and  to  ask  that  its  righta  be  adjudicated. 
Thto  to  a  characteristic  of  the  democratle 
process.  And  thto  to  what  the  Oovemment 
has  done  by  bringing  thto  action. 

"In  the  complaint  filed  here  on  January  aS. 
IfWl,  the  Oovemment  aaseiU  that  'as  succes- 
sor in  interest  of  the  former  owners  of  SanU 
MargarlU  Ranch  it  acquired  certain  rlghU 
when  it  purchased  that  ranch     •     •     •.'  •• 

He  continued: 

"I  find  nothing  In  thto  complaint  whl(^ 
asswU  any  right  to  this  water  in  the  United 
SUtes  because  it  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtee.  It  to  asserting  iU  right  mere- 
ly as  owner  of  the  SanU  Margarita  Rancho. 
And  the  only  reason  why  it  is  using  the  word 
'paramoimt'  to  becaiue  that  word  has  been 
accepted  as  expressing  the  superiority  of  the 
right  of  the  riparian  owner  over  the  righU 
of  others.  The  Oovemn»ent,  after  asserting 
that,  sUtes  that  it  to  putting  the  water  to 
beneflcial  tisee  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
later  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  mandate  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  1038. 

"So  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  to  this, 
that  so  far  as  the  pleadings  of  thto  case  are 
concerned,  and  regardless  of  any  ouUlde  agl- 
tetlon,  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Covemment,  whlob,  like  any 
other  litigant,  comes  into  court  and  says.  'I, 
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In  effect,  bought  a  ranch.  It  has  certain  ap- 
purtenant water  rlghta.  1  am  the  owner  of 
the  water  rights.  I  am  putting  the  water  to 
beneficial  use.  Other  persons  are  disputing 
my  rights.  So  I  desire  the  court  to  deter- 
mine these  rights.'  That  Is  the  American 
way.  A  totalitarian  government  would  not 
come  Into  court  and  ask  for  determination 
of  Its  rights.  It  would  take  what  It 
claimed." 

Another  significant  development  in  the 
case  was  the  filing  of  a  stipulation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  California. 
That  stipulation,  dated  November  29,  1951, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  purpose 
In  the  litigation.  The  following  paragraphs 
from  that  stipulation  are  significant  : 

"U.  That  In  this  cause  the  United  States 
of  America  claims  only  such  rights  to  the  use 
of  water  as  it  acquired  when  It  purchased  the 
Rancho  Santa  Margarita,  together  with  any 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  which  It  may  have 
gained  by  prescription  or  xise,  or  both,  since 
Its  acquisition  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Mar- 
garita. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•TV.  That  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
Of  America  to  the  use  of  water  herein  are  to 
be  measured  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California." 


Textile  Trends 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOAIAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaaACHTTsms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald  of  March  31, 1952: 
Tmriu  Tanros 

New  England  was  n;ientloned  In  recent  near 
retord-length  House  of  Commons  debate  be- 
cause both  New  and  old  England,  as  well 
as  a  half  a  dozen  other  areas,  are  In  tb« 
midst  of  a  world-wide  textile  depression. 

Although  the  British  share  In  the  reces- 
sion Is  nonpolltlcal  In  origin.  It  Is  becoming 
a  political  Issue.  Under  the  Labor  govern- 
ment the  textile  workers  In  the  teeming  mill 
Cities  were  still  employed.  An  Industry- 
wide shut-down  for  10  days  at  Easter  Is  now 
feared  and  a  severe  siunmer  slump  Is  pre- 
dicted to  follow.  The  workers,  encouraged 
by  Labor  Party  leaders,  may  blame  Chiirch- 
lll's  Tories. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  in  Bng« 
land — still  the  largest  textile  exporters  In 
the  world — Is  apparent  In  the  fact  there  are 
1,000.000  workers  in  the  textile  Industry  In 
the  land  and  70,000  are  now  unemployed. 
With  200.000  expected  to  be  idle  by  July.  The 
unemployment  rise  Is  twice  as  bad  in  textiles 
as  it  Is  In  any  other  Industry. 

On  top  of  that  news  Is  the  belief  here  at 
home  that  a  25-percent  drop  In  United 
States  textile  purchases  will  follow  the 
present  20-percent  reduction.  This  will  hit 
New  England,  which  Is  fighting  In  despera- 
tion for  Government  contracts  based  on  need 
rather  than  low  bid.  New  England — laden 
with  high  labor  costs,  power  charges,  and 
taxes — Is  In  many  cases  completely  unpre- 
pared to  compete  with  southern  concerns  on 
a  free  and  sharply  competitive  market. 

The  reasons  for  the  world-wide  slump  are 
various  and  only  economic  historians  will 
have  the  final  answer.  There  are  some  ele- 
ments that  can  ba  recognized,  however. 


First  and  foremost  is  overproduction. 
That  occurs  in  the  too  extensive  production 
of  a  wartime  economy  or  peacetime  boom 
era  when  expansion  Is  carried  on  at  a  wild 
rate.  As  in  the  case  of  inflation,  a  certain 
amount  of  deflation  is  bound  to  follow. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  normal  textile 
areas  have  expanded  production  by  building 
plants,  the  markets  formerly  dependent  on 
those  areas  (for  example,  India)  have  built 
their  own  mills.  Then  technology — new 
looms,  higher  machine  assignment*  and  the 
ecoromlc  necessity  of  running  at  peak  pro- 
duction on  three  shifts— have  added  to  the 
huge  inventory. 

The  industry  was  able  to  handle  the  acare 
buying  of  early  Korean  days  without  short- 
ages. Imagine  the  effect  of  that  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  buyer's  strike  which  Is.  in  effect, 
what  has  happened. 

Then  too.  as  the  amount  of  material  pro- 
duced has  Increased  the  growth  of  synthetics 
and  blends  of  synthetics  has  multiplied. 
Change  In  fashions  pointing  to  new  materials 
and  more  casual  wear  has  upset  many  of  the 
principles  of  the  textile  industry  of  decades 
ago. 

Some  businessmen  feel  that  the  current 
textile  slump  signals  the  advent  of  deflation 
and  depression  the  world  over.  That  might 
be,  but  It  is  certain  in  any  event  tliat  the  in- 
dustry wUl  have  to  cut  back;  tool  to  new 
materials,  new  techniques  and  new  fashions; 
and  then  develop  new  markets. 

Further  mobilization  and  Government  con- 
tracts may  embalm  the  Industry  for  a  wbUe 
but  change  seems  Inevitable,  subsidization  is 
no  solution. 

That  does  not  mean  that  New  Kngland,  or 
even  old  England.  Is  dead.  Both  areas  have 
tremendous  resources.  They  have  the  phys- 
ical equipment  and  trained  manpower  to 
take  more  tough  days  and  come  back  as 
strong  as  before.  If  they  receive  the  co- 
operation of  government  and  labor.  If  they 
have  the  astuteness  to  assay  their  present 
markets  and  find  new  markets,  and  then  If 
they  produce  the  type  and  amount  of  goods 
for  which  there  Is  a  demand,  they  will  pros- 
per once  more.  San\e  concerns  are  doing  it. 
more  should.  TeztUes  wUl  continue  to  be  a 
basic  commodity. 


PhUadelpkk's  Joe  Heath  Helped  S«t« 
Free-Labor  MoTement  ia  Grecct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  PKNNSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  1.  1952 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  know  more  about  what 
our  great  labor  organizations  are  doing 
to  combat  communism  abroad.  I  have 
particularly  in  mind  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  Philadelphia  labor  leader. 
Joseph  P.  Htath.  now  serving  as  chief  of 
the  labor  division  of  the  Mutual  Security 
agency  in  Paris,  who,  through  his  own 
courageous  efforts,  was  able  to  assure  the 
survival  of  a  free-labor  movement  In 
Greece  when  the  Red  menace  was  espe- 
cially serious  in  that  war-torn  country. 

The  Joe  Heath  story  is  graphically  told 
by  Hal  J.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Govern- 
ment Standard,  the  authoritative  official 
publication  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  of 
which  Mr.  Heath  is  a  former  vice  presi- 


dent, preceding  In  office  that  distin- 
guished Phlladelphian,  John  J.  Smith, 
one  of  the  top  officials  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Depot,  1100  South 
Broad  Street.  . 

I  think  that  Mr.  Heath's  efforts  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  citizens  here  at  hcmo 
who  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  Com- 
munist menace,  and  It  would  be  well  if 
national  publications,  such  as  Reader's 
Digest,  could  give  Nation-wide  dissemi- 
natlOQ  to  information  of  this  kind. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  following  column  by  Mr.  Miller,  from 
the  March  28  issue  of  the  Government 
Standard,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ricoto: 

AFOCs  Jos  HxATH  Savss  Fan  Lasoa  Movs- 
MKMT  XM  OazscB  Battumo  Rxo  Psbii. 

(By  Hal  MUler) 

United  States  observers  In  Europe  say  that 
there  la  a  free  labor  movement  in  Oreecs 
largely  through  the  efforta  of  a  former 
AFOE  leader.  Joseph  F.  (Joe)  Heath,  ot 
Philadelphia. 

The  fact  that  an  AFOI  man  Is  out  on  the 
front  line  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.*s  fight  against 
communistic  threats  to  the  labor  movement 
is  a  matter  of  pride  to  every  member  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Oovemment  Em- 
ployees. 

Joe  Heath  has  thus  played  an  important 
role  in  what  President  Truman's  biographer. 
WUliam  HUhnan.  calls  "the  salvation  ot 
western  ciyillsstlon."  United  SUtes  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  halted  Russian  Infiltra- 
tion of  Europe. 

BXADS  LASOB  DITmOll 

His  suooess  in  Orsecs  and  elsewhcrs  In  Ea- 
rope  as  a  labor  adviser  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Agency  preceded  his  promotion  to  chlsf 
of  the  Labor  Division  of  the  MSA  European 
office  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 

This  was  announced  around  the  time  of 
his  recent  visit  to  Washington  through  the 
MBA  information  o^Ve  in  Parts,  headed  by 
Harry  Martin,  former  Memphis  oolumnlst. 
who  U  president  of  the  Amsrican  Newspaper 
GuUd. 

The  full  story  of  Joe's  aoompllshments 
abroad  are  told  in  the  January  issue  of 
Trans- Atlantic,   the  MSA  Labor  Newaiettsr. 

It  makes  good  reading  for  his  fellow  mem- 
bers hsr*  at  home.    Hare  Is  the  story: 

"Pasis. — Joseph  F.  Heath,  former  Amer- 
ican labor  official  and  an  expert  on  European 
labor  activities,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  Labor  Division  of  the  Mutual  Secxirlty 
Agency's  European  headquarters  here. 

"Appointed  by  Paul  O.  Porter,  director. 
European  office.  Mutual  Security  Agency 
(formerly  BCA),  he  succeeds  Nelson  Cruik- 
Bhank.  now  labor  adviser  In  the  Washington 
MSA  Ubor  division. 

"Mr.  Heath  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  American  organiaed 
labor. 

"Ams    nOHT   OH 


"As  Isbor  division  director,  he  will  con- 
tinue his  activities,  begun  in  1049  when  he 
was  appointed  deputy  chief  of  the  labor  di- 
vision in  the  ECA  Mission  in  Oreece,  in  as- 
sisting free  European  trade-unions  in*tb«lr 
fight  against  communism. 

"In  general  his  duty  is  a  twofold  one.  He 
will  represent  Euroj^ean  labor's  interests 
whenever  MSA  programs  affect  them,  a 
friend  In  court,  as  he  describes  it.  and  he 
will  be  responsible  for  explaining  such  pro- 
grams to  labor  circles  In  their  true  pro- 
portions. 

"psopaganha  damoib 

"  'We  dont  want  the  European  working- 
man  to  get  a  distorted  Idea  of  our  alms  and 
planning,'  he  said.    'If  they  are  misrepie- 
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■entad.  the  Oommuntats  maks  propaganda 
oat  of  them.' 

"As  a  flno  exponent  ot  free  trad»-itnlanlSB 
In  Europe.  Mr.  Heath  meets  with  the  leaders 
of  both  national  and  International  labor  or- 
ganlaatlonit.  bringing  an  ssehange  of  ideas 
and  tta*  Bbetboda  and  technt<iuea  by  which 
Amerlean  labor  has  reached  Its  present  goals. 


"Hs  also  assists  la  European  labor's  fight 
for  better  working  ooodltlons.  iUghar  wagea. 
and  a  larger  representatkMi  on  management 
committees. 

"One  of  his  special  duties  Is  to  represent 
labor's  interests  in  MBA's  new  productivity 
drive,  both  in  advlalng  top  offlclals  on  labor's 
attitude  toward  the  drive  and  wfc^'ng  aura 
there  is  an  squitabls  division  of  increased 
profits  amoog  tlie  wotketa. 

"  'We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  frlsndahip 
of  the  Eurt  pean  worklngman.'  he  said.  "Once 
we  lo^  It,  weU  never  get  it  back.' 

"A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Mr.  Heath 
was  active  In  the  American  trade  imion 
mossBUBUt  for  M  ysaia  and  variously  an  offi- 
cial of  four  American  Fedsratlon  of  Labor 
unions  on  local,  SUte,  and  national  levela. 
Be  served  as  president  of  Local  9eb.  Inter- 
natlotial  Brothsrbood  at  Electrical  Workers: 
president  of  tbe  Amarloan  FsderaUoti  ot 
Oovernmajit  Bmployesa.  Lodge  98;  secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Metal  Trades  Council; 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  last  Coast  lletal 
Trades;  and  national  vice  president  and  na- 
tional   representative    of    tbe    AFOE. 

-B»  started  to  work  In  the  PblladelphU 
Navy  Yard  In  1925.  as  apprentice  electrician 
and  continued  there  until  May  1944.  as  elec- 
trician. stitlsVclan,  planner  and  eatlmaior, 
and   mansgement  analyst. 

"Rls  appointment  In  1940  to  ths  BCA 
mtsBlnn  In  Qrssce  came  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  fighting  for  national  survival 
against  tbe  organised  banditry  of  Commn- 
nlst  fuerrlUas.  He  immediately  began  de- 
voting his  trade  union  experience  in  help- 
ing the  G<>ncral  Oonfadsratlon  at  Greek  La- 
bor free  l:self  from  Communist  Infiltration 
and  move  along  the  road  to  tres,  pro-demo- 
cratic trade  unionism. 

"Mr.  Heath  was  largely  responsible  for  or- 
ganising tbe  Tenth  Pan-Hellenic  Labor  Con- 
in  I'MO  during  which  the  constitution 
chanifed  to  provide  for  a  much  wider 
mecnbarsliip  and  the  establishment  of  fed- 
erations In  ths  Orsak  labor  movement. 


"Barty  In  1951  he  was  transferred  to  the 
BCA  Euro)>ean  headquarters  in  Paris  as  field 
supervisor  in  the  Labor  Division.  Here,  he 
was  In  ch.uge  of  surveys  of  labor  problems 
In  Turkey,  Italy.  France,  and  other  ECA  coim- 
trles.  He  also  served  as  Acting  Director  for 
several  months  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Crulk- 


"Hs  played  s  rols  in  the  formation  of  the 
Medlterrarean  Vigilance  Committee,  with 
headquartinv  in  Marseille,  which  was  created 
by  the  International  Transport  Workers 
PMeratlon  to  fight  Conununist  strong-arm 
methods  La  Mediterranean  ports.  As  a  re- 
sult, free  trade  unionism  In  these  areas  has 
been  streni{thened  by  giving  the  worklngnum 
aastn^nee  that  he  would  not  be  alone  In 
opposing  Communist  power  in  union  ac- 
tivities. 

"raaciLT  or  pasis 

"Mr.  Hetith.  who  was  bom  December  26, 
1907,  attended  the  Soman  Catholic  High 
School  In  PhUadelphla,  the  Northwest  Trade 
School  8t.  Joseph's  School  of  Social  Science 
and  the  Power  Engineers'  Institute. 

"He  lives  with  his  wife.  Catherine,  and 
four  of  his  six  children,  in  suburban  I'Etang- 
lavUIe.  10  miles  ouUlde  Paria.  His  only  eon 
Is  a  paratixx>per  In  training  In  the  United 
SUtes  Army." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  MXW  TOBX 

Of  TBE  BOUSE  OF  BBPRBBENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  my  remarks  in  tbe  March  18  Record. 
I  include  the  ninth  of  the  series  of  arti- 
cles on  Juvenile  delinquency  hj  Judge 
Victor  B.  Wylegala,  children's  court 
Judge  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y..  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  JuTenlle 
Court  Judges: 
JuvsMiLa  Conar  Cam  Am  Watwabo  Cbil»— 

Mat  Check  Tszhd  to  Ckimimautt  ir  Oivem 

Ntauu)  Pown,  snncxs 

(This  Is  the  ninth  In  a  series  of  articles 
by  Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala.  of  children'* 
court,  authority  on  juvenUe  delinqoency  and 
head  of  tbe  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judfsa.  This  article  dlscuases  the 
Juvenile  court  system's  development.) 

(By  Victor  B.  WylegaU.  as  told  to 
Lee  Orlggs) 

Tliere  Is  no  magic,  no  panacea,  no  powder 
to  sprinkle  on  Juvenile  delinquents  that  win 
straighten  them  out  overnight.  The  closest 
thing  we  have  is  the  modem  juvenile  eomrt. 
This  institution  has  been  tried  In  all  too  few 
counties  over  the  Nation,  but  has  met  with 
great  success  In  localities  where  it  has  ac- 
quired the  power.  Jurisdiction,  and  services 
tt  needs. 

The  specialised  court  for  handling  yotusg- 
sters  can,  when  properly  administered,  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  deterrents  to  Juve- 
nUe delinquency  yet  discovered.  It  cannot 
control  tbe  first  offense,  but  It  can  help  pre- 
vent further  delinquencies  and  halt  a  child's 
growth  into  a  hardened  criminal. 

Tbe  modem  children's  or  JuvenUe  court 
complements  the  new  attitude  of  social  phl- 
loaophy  and  practices.  Time  was  when  we 
liad  "poor  laws"  and  gave  cash  for  relief. 
The  new  philosophy  tinder  Improved  social 
welfare  laws  applies  social  casework  princi- 
ples by  trained  personnel  to  help  the  individ- 
ual learn  to  help  himself. 

Judges  long  ago  became  dissatisfied  with 
punishing  children  under  criminal  statutes. 
It  did  no  good  and  did  not  correct  the  catise 
of  dellnqxiency.  The  delinquent  child  has 
become  recognized  as  a  product  of  unfavor- 
able factors  and  faUxire  of  our  social  system. 
With  time,  Ideas  of  corrective  social  treat- 
ment have  become  better  developed. 

The  first  act  authorizing  separate  trials 
and  procedures  for  chUdren  accused  of 
crimes  was  passed  in  Illinois  more  than  50 
years  ago.  But  the  modem  Juvenile  court 
is  a  much  younger  institution.  Now  every 
State  has  some  type  of  law  for  dealing  with 
Juvenile  delinquency,  but  it  was  only  7  years 
ago  that  Wyoming  finally  fell  In  line. 

Early  laws  followed  no  pattern,  treated  de- 
linquency only  and  placed  Jurisdiction  In 
already  crowded  co\irts.  This  confused  and 
chaotic  condition  still  prevails  today  in  many 
States.  We  are  above  average  in  New  York, 
but  a  lot  still  can  be  done  to  Improve  the 
court's  resources. 

Connecticut,  Bhode  Island,  and  Utah  have 
created  State-wide  Juvenile  coxirts.  These 
States  assign  Judges  to  areas  large  enoiigh  to 
warrant  having  full-time  qualified  Judges 
serve  all  sections,  eqtilpped  with  adequate 
investigation  and  clinical  study  servioea. 
Bxpenses  are  shared  equitably  ^mrmg  the 
various  political  units  and  all  children  in 
every  section  of  the  State  get  equal  treat- 
ment. 


rndsr  this  system.  Jusftlces  travel  about 
ths  areas  to  which  they  are  aaaigne  1  as  in  a 
olrcnlt  court,  giving  the  benefit  of  modem 
Juvenile-court  procedure  to  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

But  the  pieture  Is  darker  In  other  States. 
JuvenUe  matters  are  handled  by  Judges  as  a 
sideline.  The  same  men  devote  their  time 
to  hearing  probate,  divorce,  civil,  or  criminal 
matters.  Juvenile  cases  are  squeezed  into 
crowded  calendars.  The  salary  for  taking  on 
this  vital  work  with  children  runs  as  low  as 
9500  a  year. 

UmOKL   ACT   SET  VP 

In  the  early  1920'e.  the  National  Probation 
Association  prepared  a  model  Juvenile  Court 
Act,  extending  powers  beyond  Juvenile  delin- 
quency to  Include  all  phases  of  a  child's  life 
during  minority.  Some  SUtes  have  adopted 
this  phUoaophy,  but  not  enough  of  them. 

The  laws  of  no  two  States  are  alike.  Laws 
governing  covuts  differ  even  within  some 
States.  Too  many  self-styled  experts  forget 
these  facts  and  think  the  term  "court"  Is 
standard  everywhere.  They  don't  realize  the 
court*  are  not  self-made  or  self-ruled. 
Courts  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  per- 
formance under  the  laws  creating  them,  not 
against  a  uniform  standard.  A  principle  may 
be  very  desirable,  but  cotirts  cannot  follow 
it  up  unless  the  State's  Uws  are  enacted  to 
permit  It. 

Too  many  people  generalise  In  condemning 
all  Juvenile  courts  on  the  performance  of  the 
weaker  ones.  I  don't  say  aU  juvenile  courts 
are  functioning  properly.  Some  aren't.  But 
many  are  doing  a  fine  Job  within  limitations 
Imposed  on  them. 

Every  juvenile-court  Judge  I  have  met  (and 
a«  bead  of  the  national  council  I  have  met 
many)  ia  eager  to  serve  bis  community  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  philosophy.  But  laws 
and  lack  of  community  resources  so  hinder 
some  they  have  none  of  the  modern  improved 
social  techniques  with  which  to  work. 

Many  conununitles  have  no  trained  aodal 
workers  in  either  pubUc  or  private  agencies. 
These  are  needed  by  the  Juvenile  court.  The 
court  depends  on  them  to  carry  out  the  re- 
habilitation process.  Without  a  foUow-up 
by  these  social  workers,  the  court  procedure 
soon  Is  forgotten  by  tbe  delinquent  and  he 
goes  back  to  his  old  habits. 


rcBXATWsrs  ■■■■■—f 

Any  rebabUltatlve  value  the  coxirt  can  give 
soon  Is  forgotten.  There  is  a  crying  deed 
for  psychiatrists  to  give  what  can  be  all- 
important  advice  on  bow  to  correct  JuvenUe 
maladjustment. 

Take  the  case  of  Inez,  a  hot-headed,  aloe- 
eyed  blonde  girl  whose  obvious  charms  made 
her  the  center  of  young  male  attention  in 
a  small  Midwestern  town.  She  was  much  In 
demand.  Her  parents  had  tittle  money. 
They  treated  her  as  a  smaU  chUd.  although 
her  bodily  development  was  far  beyond  her 
tender  years. 

Inez  knew  what  she  had.  She  was  de- 
termined to  show  her  mother  and  father  she 
was  a  big  girl.  Her  family  had  never  had  the 
"big  money"  she  longed  for.  So  Inez  turned 
to  the  source  of  big  money  that  carries  with 
It  a  doubtful  kind  of  recognition  for  matu- 
rity— prostitution. 

She  came  before  a  wise  Judge  who  saw 
she  needed  to  be  set  straight.  He  set  the 
standards.  He  talked  to  the  parents.  But., 
there  were  no  probation  officers  to  advise  her 
and  {Tulde  her  into  a  wholesome  life.  Inez 
returned  to  prostitution. 

The  best  efforts  of  a  court  had  gone  out 
Mxt   window  for  lack   of   social   assistance. 
What  Is  the  remedy?    What  Is  the  reason  • 
for  court  confusion  throughout  tbe  country? 
Need  It  exist? 

The  answer  lies  in  better  understanding 
of  the  vital  relationship  between  the  cotirt 
and  s(x;lal  agencies.  There  must  be  trained 
social  workers  who  will  know  how  and  when 
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to  use  the  court.  The  commxmlty  must  pro- 
Tide  the  reeourcee  to  accomplish  what  the 
court  orders  U  tbe  Juvenile  court  system  li 
to  do  Its  job. 


E.  M.  Loew 


main  part  of  him  today  as  In  the  days  when 
he  arrived  In  Lynn. 

The  success  at  Ui.  Loew  shows  what  can  be 
achieved  In  a  free  country  with  the  many 
opporttmltles  It  affords  for  aggressive,  ener- 
getic, and  progressive  men  who  wish  to  ad- 
vance In  life. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHXTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESBNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  eartend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Lynn 
Telegram  News.  Lynn.  Mass..  of  Sunday. 
March  30,  1952: 

A  Sxjccxas  Stobt 

It  was  about  34  years  ago  this  month  that 
a  young  man  who  had  not  reached  his  twen- 
tieth birthday  anniversary  arrived  In  Lynn. 
He  made  tls  home  on  Bedford  Street  In  the 
"Brickyard"  section  of  the  city  and  decided 
to  follow  the  motion-picture  business.  His 
nrst  venture  was  the  old  Dreamland  Theater 
on  Andrew  Street. 

He  iB  E.  M.  Loew,  who  today  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  motion-picture 
business.  He  Is  now  referred  to  as  a  theater 
magnate.  His  rise  In  the  theatrical  world 
was  meteoric  as  he  became  recognized  In  a 
brief  space  of  time  as  one  of  the  leaders  In 
the  Industry. 

But  his  rise  was  not  without  hard  work, 
long  hoiirs,  and  sacrifice.  The  admission 
price  at  the  Dreamland  was  5  cents,  and  it 
required  many  5-cent  pieces  to  eke  out  a 
reasonable  income  from  his  Investment. 

Ellas  M.  Loew  was  an  aggressive  and  ener- 
getic man.  He  was  a  human  dynamo.  He 
was  the  managei  motion-picture  operator, 
ticket  seller,  ticket  collector,  announcer,  and 
Janitor.     Nothing  was  too  difficult  for  him. 

He  was  determined  to  make  a  success,  and 
now  he  la  enjoying  the  fr\nts  of  his  labors. 
He  is  a  remarkable  figure  In  show  business 
today,  with  a  success  story  that  sounds  like 
one  of  Horatio  Alger's. 

Many  old-timers  recaU  the  days  when  he 
resided  In  Lynn.  They  remember  his  kind 
mother,  who  devoted  her  lUe  to  bringing  up 
a  fine  family.  E.  M.  Loew  was  lasplred  to- 
ward success  by  his  kindly  mother.  She  was 
a  religious  woman,  who  worked  unselfishly 
to  help  others.  And  that  Is  Just  what  E.  M. 
Loew  has  been  doing  all  his  life. 

Every  worthy  cause  has  received  his  per- 
sonal attention.  He  has  contributed  gener- 
oxisly  money,  time,  and  his  theaters  to  aid 
every  cause,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
All  charities  found  a  strong  supporter  in 
Mr.  Loew.  He  enjoys  a  warm  personal 
friendship  with  Archbishop  Richard  J.  Gush- 
ing. 
Mr.  Loew  accumulated  a  little  capital,  and 

It  was  not  long  before  he  expanded.  He 
bought  more  and  more  theaters.  Including 
the  Capitol  Theater  and  the  Open  Air  Thea- 
ter in  Lynn.  Another  theater  came  Into  the 
great  chain  with  the  opening  of  the  Salem 
Theater  recently. 

Mr.  Loew  was  one  of  the  youngest  theater 
magnates  In  the  Nat?  on.  His  policy  of  giv- 
ing patrons  the  best  at  lowest  prices.  q\ian- 
tlty  and  quality  for  prices  that  do  not  tax  the 
purse,  which  policy  he  established  in  Lynn, 
is  being  continued  in  all  his  houses. 

Today  Mr.  Loew  recalls  with  pride  how  he 
came  to  these  shores  from  Austria,  practically 
penniless,  and  how  he  worked  as  a  tailor, 
watchmaker,  and  waiter  until  he  came  to 
Lynn  and  bought  the  Dreamland  Theater. 

His  kindness,  his  generosity,  his  democratic 
ftdeals,  his  orthodox  religious  traditions  re- 


Hlr.  Morris  Hat  Troables 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  icicHiGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVS8 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1C$2 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Dally  Telegram 
of  March  25. 1952: 

Ma.  Mouus  Has  TaouBLn 

It  is  now  the  eighth  week  since  Newbold 
Morris  was  named  by  President  Truman  to 
Investigate  corruption  In  Government.  He 
has  scarcely  m»de  a  start — anc  is  under  In- 
vestigation himself.  Meanwhile  congres- 
sional comnklttees — not  Mr.  Morris — are 
txirnlng  up  new  scandals  and  digging  deeper 
into  ones  prevloiisly  revealed. 

When  Mr.  Morris  was  named  to  make  the 
Investigation  he  sought  special  authority 
from  Congress.  A  House  committee  denied 
him  the  power  to  grant  Immunity  from 
prosecution  to  witnesses  who  agreed  to  testi- 
fy. Then  a  Senate  committee  did  the  same 
thing.  Last  week  the  same  Senate  comrmit- 
tee  refused  to  give  him  power  to  subpena 
witnesses  and  records. 

Without  the  subpena  power.  Mr.  Morris 
admits  that  he  Is  handicapped  and  unable 
to  develop  fully  cases  that  Involve  real  crime. 
His  search  for  corruption  now  turns  on  a 
questionnaire  he  has  drawn  up  which  Oov- 
emment  employees  are  to  fill  out.  Thej  are 
requested  to  give  detailed  Information  on 
how  much  they  have  earned  and  spent  in 
the  last  5  years,  their  assets  5  years  ago  and 
now  in  the  form  of  cash,  loans,  automobiles, 
securities,  real  estate,  mortgages.  Jewelry, 
furs,  and  household  goods.  On  top  of  that 
they  must  list  all  bank  accounts,  the  con- 
tents of  safety  deposit  boxes,  and  any  gifts 
or  gambling  winnings.  And  any  person  re- 
fusing to  answer  subjects  himself  to  suspi- 
cion and  to  possible  suspension  or  dismissal 
from  his  Government  Job. 

But  the  ability  of  an  investigator  to  get 
far  on  a  questionnaire  alone  In  uncovering 
misconduct  is  open  to  question.  The  big 
reason  why  Mr.  Morris  has  not  got  aU  he 
wants  from  Congress  is  that  Congress  Is 
not  satisfied  that  President  Truman  really 
wants  a  thorough  Investigation  of  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Morris  came  into  the  Investiga- 
tor's post  in  unhappy  circumstances.  He 
was  named  a  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, which  the  Attorney  General  heads.  Is 
under  congressional  fire.  It  la  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  an  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  will  do  a  good  Job  of  investigating 
the  Attorney  General. 

Things  were  made  worse  for  Mr.  Mor- 
ris when  a  Senate  committee  questioned 
him  about  a  surplus  ship  transaction. 
However  remote  his  connection  with  the 
deal  as  a  member  of  the  law  firm  advising 
the  shipping  company,  he  did  not  help  mat- 
ters when  he  lost  his  temper  under  ques- 
tioning and  castigated  the  Senators. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's chairman.  Senator  McCaaaAW.  rec- 
ommends an  entirely  new  start  for  the 
graft   Investigation.    He    would   give   power 


to  subpena  persons  and  pi4>«rs  to  a  ehiaC 
Investigator.  Just  as  the  President  pro- 
poeed.  But  the  investigator's  appointment 
would  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
That  procedxire  is  like  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  the  famous  Teapot  Dome  Inves- 
tigation In  the  OooUdge  administration.  It 
got  results. 

The  public  is  never  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment Investigating  ttaeff.  And  that  la  the 
ease  with  Mr.  Morris  investigating  by  order 
of  the  Chief  Executive. 


Weo<lrow  WUscb's  Ckwck 


.      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

cm  manna 

Xn  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Aprti  1.  1952 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday.  March  31.  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  an  article  by  Miss  Olga  Jones  which 
recalled  that  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his 
passionate  quest  for  world  peace,  had 
frequent  recourse  to  divine  guidance. 

It  was  particularly  interesting  to  me 
to  note  that  the  paths  of  two  distin- 
guished sons  of  the  va-'ley  of  Virginia  had 
led  them,  in  different  eras,  to  this  fine 
church  in  their  Nation's  Capital. 

At  Staunton,  in  the  valley.  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  bom. 

At  Winchester,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Graham  Gordon  Lacy  was  bom  and 
reared.  With  devotion  and  humanity, 
he  now  serves  the  congregation  with 
Which  President  Wilson  was  wont  to  Join 
in  worship. 

Under  leave  to  extend  n.y  remarks  in 
the  Appendix.  I  include  the  article  from 
the  Star,  as  follows: 

"O  God.  who  hast  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  tbe  earth  mercifully  hear  our 
supplications,  and  remove  from  the  world 
forever  the  dreadful  menace  of  war." 

Down  there  in  the  third  row  It  seemed 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  must  still  be  in  his 
regular  pew  ^o  add  his  voice  to  this  prayer 
for  peace,  at  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church.  Fifteenth  and  Irving  Streets  NW.  It 
wu  there,  during  his  Presidency,  during  his 
crxisade  for  world  peace,  that  be  worahlpsd. 

Instead,  on  a  Sunday  morning  now.  on* 
reads  on  a  little  plate  on  the  arm  of  that 
pew: 

"President  Woodrow  Wilson  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone of  this  church  December  19.  1913. 
and  wasahlp>ed  here  with  this  congregation 
from  March  9.  1913.  to  February  3,  1924.  He 
occupied  this  pew." 

How  memory's  curtain  swiftly  lifts  to  view 
a  scene  of  more  than  30  years  ago.  Pesos. 
world  peace.  •  •  •  Bow  dearly  flashed 
a  vision  of  President  and  Mrs.  Woodrow  WU- 
son  as  they  stepped  from  a  train  in  another 
American  city,  and  a  young  reporter  was  there 
to  get  her  first  presidential  story.  This  writer 
was  that  reporter. 

The  prayer  for  world  peace  offered  the 
other  Sunday  morning,  at  Woodrow  Wilson's 
church  in  Washington,  seemed  appropriately 
resonant  of  the  twenty-eighth  United  States 
President's  crusade  for  an  enduring  pesos. 
that  war  ahall  be  no  more. 

This  Stmday  morning  one  heard  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  Dr.  Graham  Gordon  Lacy,  go  to 
the  very  source  where  peace,  or  strife,  among 
human  beings  begins — the  home.    His  ser- 
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BBoa  dealt  with  Tbe  Pralt  «C  Oar 
It  oonevBS  tas  all:  maoh  dapendi  upon  the 
fruits  of  a  good  hoBM;  thtre  Is  no  substltat* 
for  wlas  psrents.  TImss  ttaloss  tas  polatsd 
out.     And  then,  most  earnestly  he  said: 

"AgalB  ws  rssllae  the  importanoe  of  tlis 
hews  wiMB  tt  dawns  upon  us  that  rellclao 
Is  something  ws  catch  rather  than  Isam. 
Ic  Is  a  fire  that  Is  psMed  from  ons  llto 
to  another,  not  prlinarlly  by  Instmetloa 
btit  by  klndllnc.  A  ciiUd  that  Is  gracious, 
courteous,  and  misslOD- minded  has  csugbt 
that  from  a  psnnt  or  teaclisr  whom  Its 
paatty  admires.  As  of  old.  so  today.  "Tba 
fmit  at  the  splHt  Is  lore.' " 

"Onm  more."  eontlnusd  Dr.  Lmaj,  "tbars 
is  the  erudal  need  of  oar  founc  psopls  them- 
selves. They  are  Independent,  but  many  are 
not  being  trained  for  Independence. 

"Life  is  like  a  tree;  every  time  you  get 
new  branclMs  you  most  have  stiougci  roots, 
and  the  young  people  have  branched  out. 
With  all  of  this  Uberty  they  need  aDCbon^s. 
Tou  might  as  wsU  talk  about  brancbss  belnc 
a  substltuts  for  roots.  Brancbss  require 
roots.  How  can  we  drive  that  Isssnn  horns 
to  oar  young  psopls  sad  to  thslr  parsntsr* 
bs  thoughtfully  aakad. 

The  pastor  cioocludsd  bM  messi^a.  *3y 
tblnktng  again  of  tbat  taaonting  pbraas  tm. 
tba  Isttsr  ot  Paul  to  tbs  Colaaslaas: 

*"Tbs  cbureb  tbat  Is  In  tby  booss  ao« 
tbs  frwlts  tbersof  •  •  •  w«  bsar  i^aln'.' 
be  laid,  'as  If  (or  tta*  Int  time  from  our 


a  wftM  parent, 

who  planted  good  seed  In  good  ground  and 
it  bars  much  good  CnHt.' " 

Bomsbow  as  one  thought  at  that  pew  down 
In  tnmt  wbars  a  psscs  loving.  paaos-cnsMd- 
lac  PrasKtaBt  nssd  to  warship,  and  as  obs 
IMiBad  tbat  Siuiday  momtng  to  tbs  solemn 
words  of  the  pastor,  tt  seemsd  to  add  up  that 
peaea  stsn  workl  psaos — Inunsssurably  de- 
pends STerxwbsre  upon  **tlis  fruit  of 


Tbs  OsBtral 
latarestlng  preaktaDtlal  record.  It  has  rs- 
cslvsd  outstaadlnf  ssrvlos  from  at  laast  tbns 
Presidents. 

Prestdsnt  WUsoii.  Dsesmbsr  19.  10U.  laid 
tbs  eomstatons.  On  Janoary  aft.  19S9.  a 
broDae  tablet  rslatlng  to  ths  history  of  tba 
eburcb  was  onvetled  by  Praaldsnt  Oalvtn 
CooUdgs. 

On  ThankaglTtng  Day.  IMO.  PrsiSdant 
Psrbsrt  Boovar  laid  tbs  oonMrstone  of  tlM 
8unday-«eiiool  building.  }vst  back  at  tlM 
church,  on  Irving  Strsst. 

Befcrrtng    scaln    to    tbs    laying    of    tba 
churcta'S  coraststona.  It  was  here  that  Preet 
dent  WUson  asld: 

"A  place  of  wonhlp  Is  In  my  mind  a  plaoa 
at  tDdlvtdual  vision  and  renewal.  I  do  not 
sss  bow  any  tboogtatful  man  can  be  oon- 
■dous  tbat  be  stts  In  tbs  pcsssnoe  of  Ood 
without  hs«x»Btnf  awars  not  only  of  bis 
relationship  to  Ood.  so  far  as  be  can  m  this 
Ufa  ooacslTS  It,  bat  also  of  his  ralattonahlp 
to  bis  Celtowmsn." 

Woodrow  WUson,  tbe  eon  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  a  stlcUsr  for  being  prompt  at 
ail  Bsetlnca.  aay  naembars  of  tbe  oongraga- 
tlon  wbo  rscall  bis  rsgular  attsndanes.  Bs 
was  seoompanlsd  gsneraUy  by  members  of 
bis  tanUly.  Boonttful  flowers  In  the  church 
were  often  oontrlbutloas  from  tbs  Wbtts 
.Amae. 

Wblls  tbls  cbureb  bas  bssn  somewhat  long 
on  Prssldents.  It  has  been  somewhat  abort 
on  psstois — not  In  quality,  btit  in  nuaabsrs. 
Prom  the  church's  orgaalaaUon  In  18as  to 
tbs  present — 84  ysars — Central  Presbyterlaa 
bas  bad  but  four  different  ministers.  OOiars 
have  oeeaskKially  llUsd  In  but  not  on  a 
rsgular  basis. 

Tbs  longast  record  waa  tbat  made  by  Its 
first  pastor,  the  Reverend  A.  W.  Pit 
servsd  from  1868  to  1900.  and  as 
ttus  ftam  1000  to  IMT. 


Tbm  Bsvsrend  Jamas  H.  Taylor 
pastor  from  1906  to  IMS;  Bev.  WUUam  F. 
Maaaaa.  from  IMS  to  IMO.  and  tba  praaent 
pastor.  Dr.  Lacy,  csms  In  IMT. 


STASTiD  nr  ises 

Rom  the  even  doaen  that  originally  started 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  back  In  1808, 
the  Sunday  morning  congregation  now 
would  count  around  00  times  tbat  number, 
or  approximately  700.  Then,  the  place  of 
worship  was  in  a  rocnn  at  the  Columbian  Law 
Building  on  Fifth  Street  XW.,  between  D  and 
B  Streets. 

Tlie  original  members  must  have  possessed 
a  big  measure  of  that  early  spirit  of  plooeer- 
Ing.  far  the  records  say  that  they  had  no 
money,  no  oOoers.  no  presbytery,  not  a  foot 
of  ground,  nothing  of  this  sort  to  encourage 
them.  Tet  they  planned  better  than  they 
realised,  so  states  the  record;  so  stands 
the  evidence  of  the  present  day. 

A  buUdlng  most  bs  had.  and  on  tills  sub- 
ject tbs  early  record  says: 

"The  very  key  to  their  success  was  self- 
denial.  Jewelry,  paintings,  bric-a-brac,  and 
valuables  ot  all  kinds  were  given  and  sold 
In  order  to  raise  the  money  needed  to  buUd." 

Finally  a  lot  was  purrhsasd  at  the  oomar 
of  "Hilrd  and  I  Strssts  MW.  Tlie  pressnt  stto 
at  the  Central  Prasbytsrlan  ChurCh  la  tta 
ttdrd. 

Tlis  Sunday  morning  ssulcs  at  tbs  Osatral' 
Presbyterian  Church  was  over.  Tbs  ooogrs- 
gatloB  flllsd  tbe  alslaa;  shook  handa.  and 
with  friendly  words  passed  by  the  minister 
at  the  doorway;  clustered  in  little  groups 
for  conversation,  then  went  on  their  various 
wajrs  of  life,  many,  no  doubt,  carrying  in  tbstr 
souls  new  or  renewed  ooursge.  bope,  fattb. 

"Tbs  eoacracattcm  Is  s  sample  of  the  com- 
monlty."  Woodrow  WUson  said  that,  near 
tbe  dose  of  his  comerstoce  addrees,  right 
at  this  very  spot.  38  years  ago. 


TW  Fads  M  Twmui  WotM  VmiantMad- 
kit— A  Scfies  of  PanpUets  FdbBihid 
bj  UNESCO 

EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKB 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 


Of  THE  HOUSB  <W  BDBESKNTATTVBS 
meaday.  dprU  1. 1$S2 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  to 
my  purpose  at  thii  thne  to  present  to  my 
eolkagues  some  of  the  facts  in  regard  to 
a  series  of  pamphlets  published  by 
UNESCX).  These  pamphlets  are  a  group 
under  the  general  theme  'Toward  WorW 
Understanding." 

wsAT  AXK  TKK  p&smn.aTSV 

Tbe  series  of  pamphlets  published  by 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sclen- 
tiflc,  and  Cultural  Organization  under 
the  general  title  "Toward  World  Un- 
derstanding." are  reports  of  a  nomber  of 
international  seminars  arranged  by 
UNESCO  during  recent  years. 

These  mfietings  have  become  one  of 
UNESCO's  important  educational  actlv- 
lUea.  To  them,  from  many  countries, 
eome  educators  qualified  to  make  an  in* 
tensive  study  of  specific  educational 
problems.  To  quote  dlrecOy  from  pam- 
phlet No.  V: 

During  tbslr  dally  meetlnga,  tbe  mremt^sra. 
la  oomplsts   ttsiidom   at 


tbougtat  and  spsech,  attempted  first  of  aU 
to  And  answsca  to  questions  which  they 
thought  would  inevitably  face  Uielr  col- 
leagues in  schools  aU  over  the  world.  The 
dlacusslona  tn-ooght  Into  view  dlflerenees  of 
optnlaa,  wbleb  are  rsHeeted  in  this  book,  but 
each  participant  was  much  more  conoernad 
wttb  placing  bla  knowledge  and  cxperlenos 
at  ths  dlspossl  of  ths  entire  group  than  with 
dsf endlJig  any  particular  doctrine  or  method. 
The  views  expressed  are  not.  of  course,  ths 
official  views  of  UNS8CX3.  nor  are  they  neces- 
sarily acceptable  to  all  members  of  the  group. 

Freedom  of  expression  Is  a  funda- 
mental  UNESCO  concept.  It  will  not 
attempt  to  set  itself  up  as  a  censor. 
Therefore,  the  pamphlets  in  this  aeries 
are  exactly  what  they  purport  to  be — 
reports  of  Individual  or  group  i(teas  of 
educators  from  many  oountrlee,  familiar 
with  and  qualified  to  discuss  tbe  subject 
matter  of  the  seminars. 

These  pamphlets  are  published  in  sev- 
eral languages  and  are  distributed  in  all 
UNESCO  monber  states.  They  are  in  no 
way  directed  toward  any  member  state. 
There  is  no  expectation,  as  each  pam- 
phlet clearly  states,  that  UNESCO  itself 
or  that  educators  in  the  United  States, 
or  elsewhere,  will  agree  with  all  of  the 
Ideas  and  conclusk)n8  set  forth. 

They  are  published  so  that  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
may  have  access  to  full  information  on 
the  seminars  and  in  the  bope  that  "they 
will  arouse  interest  and  stimulate  dis- 
cussion among  teachers  in  many  coun- 
tries." 

The  International  Documents  Senrioe, 
Columbia  University  Press.  New  York 
City,  is  the  official  sales  agency  of  aU  such 
material  within  the  United  States. 

WHAT   SBI   THS   fTHAaOaS   ACAnrST   TRX   SBXBi? 

An  attack  on  the  series  "Toward  World 
Undwstanding,"  and  on  UNESCO  itself, 
was  launched  by  an  organization  which 
calls  itself  tbe  American  Flag  Commit- 
tee. 876  Granite  St..  Pbiladelphia.  Pa., 
in  its  Newsletter  No.  13  issued  in 
October  1051.  This  four-page  multi- 
Uthed  bulletin  was  Utled  "A  Report  to 
the  American  People  on  UNESCO."  The 
report  characterized  UNESCO  as  a  sub- 
versive aasociation. 

The  entire  statement  is  a  willful  dis- 
tortiOQ.  It  bases  its  case  on  false  inter- 
pretation. It  twists  quotatioDS  out  of 
context  in  attempting  to  support  its 
claims. 

Taking  one  paragraph  which  It  at- 
tributes as  a  direct  quotation  from 
pamphlet  No.  V.  a  llne-liy-line  exami- 
nation shows  that  sentences  have  been 
so  Juggled  tbat  within  one  pair  of  quota- 
tion marks  are  sentences  from  page  58. 
followed  by  phrases  from  page  60.  a  re- 
treat to  words  on  page  58.  then  more 
material  from  page  58,  and  the  inventor 
finises  his  direct  quote  with  material 
from  page  60. 

Another  paragraph  attributed  to 
UNESCO  by  tlie  American  Flag  commit- 
tee is  that — 

"Tbe  tsacbar  la  to  bsglo  bf  sUmlnattng 
sny  and  aU  words,  pbrasss.  dusui  Iptlons.  ple- 
tur— .  «*"''C— ,  '  ■  ■■"  I  ■— *— -t*!  «•*— '•lilwg 
aastbods  of  a  aort  eanslng  bis  popOs  to  fasi  or 
tiaptsas  a  partSenlar  lavs  for.  or  loyalty  to. 
the  United  States  of 
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This  statement  is  a  complete  fabri- 
cation. It  cannot  be  found  in  any  one 
of  the  pamphlet  series. 

One  of  the  charges  is  that  UNESCO  Is 

"advancing  the  totally  un-American  doctrme 
that  tbe  prime  function  of  public  education 
In  tbe  United  States  must  be  that  of  cap- 
turing the  minds  of  our  children,  at  the 
earUest  possible  age.  for  the  cause  of  politi- 
cal world  government." 

This  too  is  a  wlllftil  distortion.  The 
fact  is  that  the  reports  of  the  seminars 
discuss  neither  education  In  the  United 
States  nor  world  government.  What  is 
advocated  is  international  cooperation. 
International  imderstanding  and  loyalty 
to  mankind  as  a  whole.  They  do  advise 
against  the  kind  of  selfish  nationalism 
which  leads  to  the  rise  of  dictators.  They 
do  not  discuss  political  world  govern- 
ment. 

These  are  the  charges  of  the  American 
Flag  Committee,  which  were  included  In 
the  Congressional  Record  as  an  "exten- 
sion of  remarks"  on  October  18,  1951. 
Reprints  from  the  Congressional  Ric- 
ou>.  bearing  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  have  had  wide  distribution 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  is  the 
allegedly  factual  material  which  has 
been  the  basis  of  the  attack  against 
UNESCO. 

WHAT  DO  THS  PAMPHLZTS  SAT? 

An  examination  of  pamphlet  V.  In  the 
Classroom  With  Children  Under  13  Years 
of  Age,  which  is  the  center  of  the  current 
campaign  to  destroy  International  coop- 
eration, will  show  that  the  educators 
participating  In  the  seminar  recognize 
the  necessity  and  desirability  of  training 
the  child  in  loyalty  and  respect  for  his 
family  group,  for  his  community,  for  his 
religious  group,  for  his  State,  and  for 
his  coimtry.  Once  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, they  emphasize  the  need  for  the 
child  to  have  the  same  respect  toward  his 
neighbors  in  other  lands  as  he  has 
toward  the  neighbors  in  his  home  com- 
munity. 

Here  are  some  direct  quotations  from 
pamphlet  V. 

"In  our  time,  we  need  to  dedicate  educa- 
tion to  the  service  of  the  hximan  conunu- 
nlty  as  a  whole.  The  Ideal  to  be  pursued  Is 
that,  whether  In  the  home,  the  social  en- 
vironment or  the  school,  oui  children  should 
be  educated  to  live  with  others  and  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  citizenship  In  a  world 
society  .  .  ." 

"So  far  as  the  school's  part  In  this  process 
Is  concerned,  we  may  summarize  Its  object 
as  being  to  secure  in  the  child  a  sense  of 
community,  first  In  the  class,  then  In  the 
successively  larger  groups  comprised  by  the 
school,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Nation. 
In  a  progression  of  loyalties  which  will  en- 
able him  later  to  reach  the  climax  of  mem- 
bership In  the  world  conunuhlty  .  .  ." 

"But  we  must  find  ways  and  means  to  de- 
velop a  moral  approach  as  well:  that  Is  to 
say.  we  mtist  cultivate  among  pupils  such 
attributes  as  Justice,  tolerance,  and  a  sense 
of  service  ..." 

"All  we  may  expect  to  do  Is  to  teach  the 
ehUd  to  consider  the  history  of  humanity  as 
a  great  adventure  In  which  he  himself  has 
a  part  to  play.  The  task  of  the  teacher  Is 
to  awake  In  the  child  a  sympathetic  Interest 
for  the  men  of  former  times,  an  admiration 
for  their  achievements,  and  a  sense  of  what 
we  owe  to  their  courage,  their  sacrifices,  their 
perseverance,  and  their  Intelligence  .  .  ." 


*rro  feel  toward  mankind  In  general  as  on* 
does  toward  one's  family,  comrades,  and 
country.  Is  what  may  be  caUed  the  feeling 
of  belonging  to  humanity  .  .  ." 

"Faith  In  a  divinity  who  is  the  principle 
and  end  of  human  growth  is  probably  the 
best  foundation  for  a  real  understanding 
among  men  .  .  ." 

And,  finally,  commenting  on  the  need 
for  religious  Instruction: 

"It  wlU  make  them  aware  of  the  same  fun- 
damental realities — that  all  creatvu-es  and 
all  races  have  their  place  In  the  universal 
plan,  and  that  social  Institutions  are  valid 
only  Insofar  as  they  enable  the  Individual  to 
do  Justice  to  his  spiritual  vocation.  It  wUl 
often  happen,  then,  that  the  children,  in 
talking  about  their  religious  classes,  will  be 
struck  by  the  essential  similarity  of  wliat 
they  have  been  taught." 

WHAT  B  umacor 

The  constitution  of  UNESCO  cites  as 
its  purpose 

"to  contribute  to  peace  and  security  by  pro- 
moting collaboration  among  the  nations 
through  education,  science,  and  culture  in 
order  to  further  universal  respect  for  Jus- 
tice, for  the  rule  of  law,  and  for  the  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  which  are 
afOrmed  for  the  peoples  of  the  world,  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  ssz.  language,  or 
religion,  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

Article  I,  section  3.  of  the  constitution 
further  states: 

with  a  view  to  preserving  the  Independ- 
ence, Integrity,  and  fruitful  diversity  of  the 
cultures  and  educational  systems  of  the 
states  members  of  this  organization,  the 
organization  Is  prohibited  from  Intervening 
In  matters  which  are  essentially  within  their 
domestic  Jurisdiction. 

UNESCO,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  the  United  States  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO  have  never 
supported  any  program  which  is  in  op- 
position to  this  basic  principle. 

WHAT    IS    rax    vmTTD    STATI8    MATIONAX, 
COMMISSION   rot    UHOCOT 

The  United  States  National  Commis- 
sion  for  UNESCO  was  established  by  act 
of  Congress  under  PubUc  Law  565,  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress,  second  session. 

It  consists  of  100  American  citizens, 
60  of  whom  are  nominated  by  national 
voluntary  organizations  interested  in 
educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  mat- 
ters. Of  the  remaining  40  members.  15 
are  representatives  of  the  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  Interests  of  State 
and  local  governments,  15  are  chosen  at 
large,  and  not  more  than  10  can  be  o£S- 
cers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government. 


WHAT    THS 


NATTONAI.    COMMISSION 
ABOUT    SUCH    CHAXGE8 


The  following  statement  was  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO  and  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  at  its  nineteenth 
meeting  on  November  14, 1951 : 

It  Is  well  known  that  UNESCO  seeks  to 
impress  on  youth  the  Importance  of  Inter- 
national understanding  and  cooperation  aa 
a  path  to  i>eace.  We  resent  the  attacks  on 
our  educators  who  teach  about  UNESCO  and 
the  United  Nations.  Those  attacks  often 
emanate  from  groups  which  hide  their  Iden- 
tity under  titles  deceptively  like  those  of 
honorable  organizations.  The  attacks  dis- 
tort the  p\irpose  of  UNESCO,  and  sometimes 


they  are  directed  toward  control  of  coiasM 
at  study  and  of  contents  of  textbooks,  tb* 
end  In  view  being  to  diminish  opportunities 
to  learn  the  true  alms  of  UNESCO  and  the 
United  Nations. 

Such  offenders  are  in  many  easw  ths 
notorious  supporters  of  totaUtartantam  and 
of  rowdy  attacks  on  racial  and  religious 
groups.  They  carry  on  falsely  in  ths  name 
of  patriotism. 

The  United  States  National  Commlssloii 
for  UNESCO  warns  against  this  device  aC 
biding  behind  the  flag,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  seeking  to  destroy  freedom.  The  com- 
mission calls  on  public  groups  and  the  press 
to  continue  to  expose  those  who  assail  the 
integrity  of  teachers  because  of  tbelr  Interest 
in  the  United  Nations. 


(Prom  Pamphlets  Published  in  Towards 
World  Understanding  Series] 

Pamphlet  I:  Some  Suggestions  on  leach- 
ing About  the  United  Nations  and  its  Spe- 
cialized Agenctee  was  first  presented  as  a 
working  paper  for  discussion  at  the  eleventh 
international  conference  on  public  edtica- 
tlon.  called  Jointly  by  UNESCO  and  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Education,  in  July 
1948.  Later  It  was  considered  in  detail  In 
the  UNESCO  Seminar  on  Teaching  About 
the  United  Nations  and  Specialised  Agencies, 
held  In  collaboration  with  the  United  Na- 
tions at  Adelphl  College,  In  New  York,  dur- 
ing J\ily  and  August  IMS.  The  draft  was 
then  revised  In  the  light  of  tbe  comments 
made. 

Pamphlet  11:  Tbe  Education  and  TValntng 
of  Teachers  contains  the  reports  of  three 
groups  which  were  formed  at  the  UNESCO 
Seminar  on  the  Education  and  Training  of 
Teachers,  held  at  Ashbrldge.  England,  from 
July  15  to  August  as.  1946. 

Pamphlet  III:  A  Selected  Bibliography  Is 
ths  first  bibliography  published  by  UNESCO 
on  education  for  International  understand- 
ing. It  was  not  Intended  to  be  exhaustive 
but  was  drawn  up  to  give  teachers  and 
leaders  In  adult  education  suggestions  for 
useful  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles. 

Pamphlet  IV:  The  United  Nations  and 
World  Citizenship  was  prepared  tty  a  group 
of  six  teachers  from  Afghanistan.  ChUe, 
Trance,  the  Lebanon,  Thailand,  and  tbe 
United  States  of  America,  who  met  together 
at  Adelphl  College.  New  York,  for  8  weeks 
In  1948.  They  were  members  of  tbe  UNESCO 
Seminar  which  worked  on  Pamphlet  I. 

Pamphlet  V:  In  the  Classroom  With  Chil- 
dren Under  13  Tears  of  Age  was  the  result 
of  another  International  seminar  held  at 
Podebrady.  Czechoslovakia,  from  July  31  to 
August  25.  1948.  It  was  attended  by  44  par- 
ticipants from  16  countries  who  bed  been 
selected  by  their  governments  to  make  an 
Intensive  study  of  childhood  education  from 
8  to  13  years  of  age.  The  director  of  this 
seminar  was  Mrs.  Aase  O.  Skard.  professor 
of  psychology  at  Oslo  University.  Norway. 
One  group,  consisting  of  14  members  from  10 
different  countries,  met  under  tbe  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Louis  Meylan.  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  tbe  University  of  Lausanne.  After 
the  seminar  Professor  Meylan  drew  up  a  re- 
port which  was  submitted  for  comments  to 
a  number  of  the  participants.  This  report 
was  subsequently  revised  by  Professor  Meylan 
In  the  light  of  the  suggestions  made.  The 
pamphlet  Is  an  abridgment  of  ths  original 
report. 

Pamphlet  VI:  The  Influence  of  Home  and 
Community  was  also  a  resxilt  of  the  seminar 
held  at  Podebrady.  Caecboslovakla.  This 
pamphlet  contains  the  text  of  two  speeches 
made  during  the  seminar,  the  report  of  ths 
study  group  en  Abnormal  Influences  on  tbe 
Psychology  of  the  Child,  and  a  memorandtim 
regarding  the  collection  of  data  on  chUdren. 
One  speech  was  by  the  late  Dr.  Ruth  Bene- 
dict,  who   at   that   time   was  jvofessor  at 
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anthropotaiy. 
UBtventty. 

Vn:  Socae  Sogcsstloos  on  Uts 
_  at  Oeograpby  Is  an  adaptaUon  in 
1  of  a  document  preparsd  at  UNESCO^ 
by  s  group  at  Prsoch  geographers  to 
fsofraphy  teachers  In  primary  and 
eeronrtary  aeboola.  Thl»  pamphlet  w^  sub- 
mlttcd  to  various  IntamactoBal  seenrlat lists 
at  edveators  for  examlnatioo.  One  sueh  aa- 
aml nation  took  place  at  the  Twelfth  Inter- 
natloaal  Conference  on  PubUc  Education. 
held  tn  Oeaava.  In  July  1940. 

Pamphlets  Vm  and  IX  are  stlU  In  prep- 
aration. 

Pamphlst  X:  A  Handbook  of  Suggsstlooa 
on  tbe  Teaching  of  Geography  Is  ths  rsport 
of  a  6-weeks'  seminar  on  the  teaching  of 
geography  at  Montreal,  Canada,  during  the 
■■■■Mr  at  INO.  TWsuty-three  different  na- 
tions were  represented.  The  report  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  N.  V.  Bearfe.  head  of  tbe  jeogrsphy 
department,  at  the  Instttvts  at  Bdoeatlon. 
London  University. 

TIM  pampiHnta  msy  be  porrtiased  from  the 
ZntertsMoaal  Documents  Sendee,  Columlils 
University  Press.  Hew  York  City. 


be  aenmnpllahed  by 
aU-Osrmaa 


RiutU  Opposes  Trac  Gcnui  Vmtj 

BXTDISICMf  OP  RBMARXS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


Df  THBBOCBBOV 


-ATiyBB 


Tmetdav.  AprO  t.  t$S2 

Mr.  DONOHUK.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
Id  Include,  ai  worthy  of  wider  dtaacmlna- 
Uon,  a  very  pertinent  editorial,  on  the 
problem  of  Oerman  unity,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Woreesler  (Ifaaa.)  Bte- 
nlng  Oaaette  Issue  of  March  28. 1952. 

Tbe  explanation,  in  simple,  plain  lan- 
cuace.  d  Riiwlan  cunning  of  double  role 
stratcc7  In  attempting  to  prevent  reid 
acrman  vtiitj.  aa  outUned  by  this  edi- 
torial, should  make  dear,  eren  to  a  hlgb 
Kfaool  Btodent,  the  deceitful  pattern  of 
Russian  diplomatic  operation,  and  help 
us  all  to  better  understand  the  Russian 
intention  to  throw  confusion  and  dis- 
order against  the  solution  of  tntema- 
tlonal  problems.  This  editorial  message 
also  forcefully  presents  the  honest. 
wholesome  purpose  of  United  States  pol- 
icy.   The  article  f oUova : 


Ows  Emoewaw  Pouct 

ITie  country  wlU  applaud  Secretary  Ache- 
son's  Insistence  tliat  our  Oovemment  will 
not  be  diverted  by  ths  Soviet  Union  from  Its 
purpose  to  help  create  a  strong  Europaaa 
community  which  will  sad  the  threat  of  war 
by  becoming  too  strong  to  be  attacked. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  has  been 
that  of  reconciling  and  reconstructing  na- 
tions and  supporting  them  in  their  efforts  to 
restore  their  economy  and  tttuMUh  their 
security.  The  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  to  malnUln  an  attitude  of  dispute  and 
Incipient  threat;  to  encourage  unity  oxxly 
under  the  domination  of  Communist  dic- 
tatorship; to  plunder  natural  and  industrial 
resources;  and  to  talk  volubly  of  peace  as  If 
dictating  terms  of  surreodsr. 

Por  years  Russia  has  *'»'*-il  sgreemsnt  on 
a  peace  treaty  with  Gsrmany  by  which  ths 
western  nations  wiabad  to  rssstahltoli  a  ^i»'- 
fled  and  free  Osrmaoy.  8hs  aow  prstands  to 
seek  an  agreement  by  proposing  on  the  <>n^ 
band  that  Germany  shall  not  be  free  to  join 
tbe  Atlantic  alliance  In  bar  own  '*'*'rrt  *"d 
on  ths  other  hand  tliat  German  unity  sbaU 


than 
Unttsd  Ma- 


Mr.  Acbeaon  has  made  It  dear  to  Russia 
tbat  we  WlU  not  be  trapped  into  such  an 
sbsnrtnnmspt  at  our  slms  for  s  free,  tmited, 
and  defenstvsiy  supported  Germany.  Ha 
adds  that  Sortet  pouiey  since  the  war  has 
'"tondsd  to  accent  tbe  need  for  a  rapid  de- 
ixsiopntsnt  of  a  dose  European  oammunity." 
Thst  is  something  RussU  does  not  want. 
Bar  pn^Msnls  for  tbe  basis  of  a  German 
treaty  constitute  another  of  her  vain  eOorts 
to  l^iraBtaU  Its  aoronipllshmeiiS. 


Caagrsss  Sk«ald  iBTcstigate  Comptmi 

RAIBNHION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 

or  II  a 'H  maw 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHSSBNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1952 

Mr.  MEAOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Januaiy 
14.  1M2.  I  Introduced  a  resotatkm  to 
create  a  special  bipartisan  committee  of 
ttie  House  to  inrestigate  corruption. 

Attorney  General  McOrath's  position 
on  Newbold  Morris'  clean-up  efforts 
chows  bow  futile  it  Is  for  tbe  Executive 
to  try  to  inverticate  itaett. 

The  people  of  the  country  and  tbe 
press  are  and  have  been  aware  for  a 
long  time  that  ttie  moves  of  the  Execu- 
tive toward  cleaning  up  corruption  were 
not  intended  to  get  anywhere.  The 
Monis-McOrath  oonfltct  is  open  recogni- 
tion of  the  breakdown. 

An  editorial  in  today's  Wastiington 
News  is  typical  of  the  public  reaction 
to  this  situation.  It  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  majority  leadership  of  the 
House.  I  hope  the  Rules  Committee 
will  now  give  early  consideration  to  my 
resolution. 

The  editorial  from  tbe  News  foUows: 

Hamocuivb  ox  Ms.  Moaaxs 

President  Tniman's  slow-motion  inveetl- 
gaUoB  of  eliargSB  at  sraft  and  oarroptton  In 
bis  admlnlstratton  sssms  to  be  ItsiIbiI  for 
tbs  poUttoal  graveyard. 

Attorney  General  J.  Howard  MoOratb.  wbo 
has  been  accused  of  "**^*"c  a  fortune  since 
he  has  been  In  public  life,  tagged  the  investl- 
gatSon  for  the  undertaker.  He  told  a  House 
wntnlttow  Mooday  that  ta  had  not  filled  out 
a  qussttoanalrs  about  his  persooal  *^-"fm 
Tlie  quesdannalrs  was  sent  to  Mr.  IfeOrath 
by  Mewbold  Morris,  tbe  Prasldant's  taigtaly 
touted  corruption  hxinter.  Eventually  all 
key  Federal  officials  are  supposed  to  get  such 
a  qoesttoonatre. 

Hot  only  has  he  not  answered  the  question- 
naire. Mr.  MeOrath  said,  but  ke  tent  stire 
he  Is  going  to. 

Moreover,  he  has  held  up  an  of  Uw  ques- 
tionnaires for  tbe  Jintlee  Department  until 
be  has  decided  whether  It  Is  piopei  to  sub- 
ject Government  employees  to  such  an  In- 
quiry. So  Mr.  Morns,  who  bad  been 
promised  a  frss  hand.  Ims  been  bandcuifed. 
To  add  Insult  to  Injury,  tbe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral also  told  the  commltfess  that  If  hs 
It  to  do  over  again,  tm  would  np|wise 
appointment  at  Mr.  Monls  as  tke  Gov 
ment's  clean-iq>  oblsf. 

Probably  U  Mr.  Mams  bad  it  to  do  over 
again  he  wouldn't  want  tbe  job.  rsdiral 
Judge  Tom  Muipby  dselded  af  tar  a  trmmil 
look  to  have  no  part  at  It.  And  tf  Ifr. 
Morrts  hasn't  ssaa  enough  now  to  pack  up 


and  go  lioma,  lie  is  a  glutton  for  punish- 
ment. Or  oooraa.  since  It's  aU  In  the  fam- 
ily. Mr.  Tnnnan  can  reeurrect  his  inquiry 
by  cracking  down  on  bis  Attorney  General. 
But  be  backed  away  after  starting  in  that 
direction  onoe  before. 

This  Investlgatton  looked  Uks  a  phony 
frotn  tbe  outset.  But  It  was  assumed  tbat 
It  would  drift  Into  Innocuous  desuetude  In- 
stead of  generating  enough  steam  to  expkxle 
all  over  the  lot.  Now  If  tbe  inquiry  is  to 
have  an  oOdal  burtal.  It  may  prove  eoine- 
what  embarraaslng.  Bei?auae  many  people 
wUl  feel  that  the  questionnaire  about  per- 
sonal Inoames  would  trat  have  been  sup- 
pressed If  tt  had  not  bnoi  at  the  point  of 
uncovering  some  real  pay  dirt. 


NizM  01  Legislation  by  Decree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNG5 

or  catoaona 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BIPRB5ERTATIVE8 

Thursday.  March  20. 1952 

Mr.  BnUNOB.  Mr.  Spealcer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  37,  1952. 
This  editorial  is  an  exeelient  commen- 
tary on  tbe  recent  statement  of  tbe 
Junior  Senator  from  OaUfornia  [ifr. 
Nixow],  in  which  be  discusses  the  report 
of  the  Wtkge  Stalrilization  Board  in  the 
steel  case. 

The  editorial  follows  : 


Senator  Birwsas  Ibsaaf ,  Bepubttean,  of  Cal- 
UOnln.  Is  pvopsrty  aiar— d  about  tbe  tend- 
ency of  govamassnt  boards  and  oamndaslaM 
to  Iny  down  rwinnmianrtatlonB  and  adopt 
pobdas  wblcti  bsvs  the  eoect  of  legUlattoa, 
be  WlU  see  wbat  nnedlal  leglsiatlan 
^•as  to  ooiTBct  the  sttaattoo. 


The  formulation  of  poUcy  la  this  oountiy 
is  tradltlonaUy  In  the  hands  of  elected  offi- 
cials, and  rightly  so.  for  In  no  other  way  can 
the  public  have  control  over  them.  Ap- 
pointed boards  and  commissions  are  not  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  voters.  It  Is  a  par- 
ticularly vicious  system  when  some  emerg- 
ency board,  to  whlc^  Congress  has  given  no 
sanction,  pioceeds  to  lay  down  the  law  with- 
out any  authority  to  do  so  from  anybody. 

What  pranptsd  the  Sraator's  icanrks  was 
the  report  of  the  Wage  StaMllsatlon  Board  in 
the  steel  case,  la  whldi  adoption  of  the 
"union  shop"  ^as  rsooaunandad.  (A  alallar 
report  of  a  railroad  wage  board  also  recom- 
mended tbe  "nnton  abop.**) 

This  Is.  In  elfect,  amending  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  which  provides  how  the  union  shop 
may  be  adopted  and  also  contains  provisions 
tar  tbs  pnotactton  ct  mm  who  prefer  to  be 
free  from  union  doialnattan.  Tlse  Taft- 
Hartley  Act's  first  provision  was  for  imposi- 
tion of  the  union  shop  only  after  a  majority 
of  the  workers  In  a  plant  had  voted  for  it. 
19ow,  after  an  unfortunate  amendment, 
union  shop  may  be  had  by  negotiation. 

ODTSIDITBIZI  SOOPB 
To  this  the  W8B  and  tbe  recent  railroad 
board  kavs  addsd  a  new  and  sloiplsr  glm- 
»p  by  naiL  Meltlier  Industzy 
srs  to  be  consulted  about  It. 
Tbs  fact  Is  ths  onlon-sbap  question  should 
never  have  been  submitted  to,  or  ooosMsred 
by,  tks  WSB.  Only  aaonstary  quesUocM  af- 
lectlog  tba  iwnniy  ars  propvly  In  tbs 
WSB's  provinoa.  But  the  WSB.  ncvartbe- 
ieas.  prooeedsd  to  advise  tbs  Industcy  that 
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the  union  shop  should  be  granted  and  non- 
union workers  that  they  shoxild  pay  trlbut* 
to  the  union  for  the  privilege  ot  working, 
regardless  of  their  own  wishes. 

The  cure  for  this  usurpation  is  obvioualy 
legislation  setting  limits  to  the  activities  of 
boards,  commissions,  and  emergency  agen- 
cies. The  Administrative  Agencies  Act, 
which  prescribed  uniform  niles  of  procedure, 
required  that  ivobatlve  evidence  support  the 
findings,  and  gave  some  measure  of  cotirt 
review,  was  of  some  assistance  in  curbing 
the  desire  of  early  New  Deal  agencies  to  1^- 
Islate  without  the  approval  of  Congress. 

However,  it  seems  inherent  in  such  bodies 
to  want  to  overstep  their  prerogatives  in 
ttieir  seal  to  do  what  they  consider  good. 
Hence,  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  do  some  more 
curbing. 

It  Is  true  that  theoretically  the  WSB  and 
other  similar  bodies  only  recommend — their 
recommendations  have  no  binding  force. 
But  they  may  strongly  Influence  public  opin- 
ion; the  unthinking  are  apt  to  conclude  that 
the  conunlttee.  or  whatever  It  may  be,  has 
fairly  considered  all  the  evidence  and  come 
to  an  Impartial  Judgment. 

NO  ROirumoM  spoKnouH 
In  the  matter  of  the  union  shop  the  WSB 
plainly  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  beard 
from  the  employers  and  from  the  union.  But 
who  represented  the  unorganized  minority, 
the  nonunion  workers?  They  had  no  spokes- 
man, except  from  the  management  side, 
•ad  no  representative  on  the  board.  The 
"labor"  representatives  were  all  union  rep- 
reaentatives;  the  "public"  members  were  not 
pttrtlcularly  interested — and  the  result  proves 
they  were  imwllling  to  fight  all  the  way  tor  a 
principle.  They  are  represented  as  having 
been  reluctant,  but.  however  much  they 
dragged  their  feet,  they  did  finally  Join  with 
the  imlon  members. 

The  principle  Involved  was  fundamental. 
If  It  be  true,  and  It  is,  that  America  was 
founded  to  forward  and  protect  Individual 
freedom    and    individual    rights. 

The  freedom  of  an  individual  to  Join,  cr 
not  to  Join,  any  organization,  provided  it  is 
not  subversive,  is  extremely  Important.  Con- 
gress ought  to  give  this  freedom  the  bulwark 
of  positive  law,  and  It  ought  not  to  permit 
any  unofficial  agency  not  responsible  to  the 
toCots  to  set  it  aside. 


iBTesiifmtioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOT78I  OF  REPBESENTA'll  V  KS 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  offer  a  very 
timely  editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item: 

Roao  TO  Olobt? — Two  HrntDiKD  and  Twdttt- 
KZ  Invxstxqations 

The  time  may  not  be  far  off  when  head- 
line writers  will  refer  to  Members  of  Con- 
Oongresa  not  as  solons  but  as  sleuths. 

For  the  Eighty-second  Congress  has  set  a 
new  record  for  Investigations,  a  trend  started 
by  the  OOP-controlled  Eightieth  and  kept 
aUv«  by  the  Bghty-flrst.  Since  January  8, 
1981.  the  Eighty-second  has  opened  236  sep- 
arate Inquiries.  80  of  them  since  the  first  of 
this  year. 

This  growing  number  of  probes  points  up 
the  need  for  aome  InTeetigative  procedtire 
which  would  leave  Congressmen  more  time 
than  they  have  now  for  their  primary  busi- 
ness— passing  law*. 


Investigations  are  costly,  tlme-coosuming, 
and  (rften  duplicated  in  both  House*.  They 
frequently  t^e  place  In  an  atmosphere  o< 
bitter  politics. 

Congressmen  abuse  tnxfriendly  witnesses, 
hush  up  scandal  involving  themselvee,  and 
whitewash  the  politically  powerful. 

The  New  York  Times  estimated  recently 
that  to  date  the  Kigbty-second  Congress  has 
authorized  expendittire  of  more  than  $4,000,- 
000  for  investigations.  Inquiries  calling  for 
spending  of  nearly  $1,000,000  more  have  been 
proposed. 

Many  of  these.  In  the  words  of  Represent- 
ative 9rAin.rr,  of  Virginia,  who  handles  the 
funds  for  House  probes,  have  been  "grossest 
tomfoolery." 

But  others  have  been  badly  needed.  Some 
examples:  Tax  scandals,  monopolies,  con- 
gressional reapportionment.  Ol-bill  abuses, 
military  waste,  surpliis-property  sales,  and 
foreign  aid. 

Still  new  procedures  are  needed  both  to  re- 
lieve Congressmen  of  some  of  the  drudgery  of 
conducting  Inquiries  and  to  cut  down  or  the 
partisanship  that  so  often  creeps  in. 

Perhaps  Congressmen  might  create  per- 
manent staffs  of  experts  who  could  operate 
under  the  guidance  of  major  House  and 
Senate  committees. 

This  much  Is  certain:  Congress  will  not 
abandon  investigations.  The  Oovernment 
is  growing  in  size  and  complexity,  increasing 
the  number  of  activities  that  can  stand 
scrutiny. 

And  the  lawmakers  have  not  failed  to  ob- 
serve how  political  personalities  have  made 
national  reputations  overnight  via  the  probe 
route. 

One  of  them.  Harry  Truman,  went  to  the 
White  House.  Another.  Senator  KxrAUVia. 
seeks  to  do  the  same. 

A  Congressman  lives  in  hope. 


FaDbrook  It  a  Great  Pubfic  Iti«« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  CAUToaifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  March  20.  1952 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  been  actively  crusad- 
ing for  many  months  In  connection  with 
the  attempted  Federal  seizure  of  water 
rights  in  the  Fallbrook  area  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Times  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  questionable  tactics  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
this  litigation.  The  following  la  an  edi- 
torial in  which  the  Times  further  dis- 
cusses the  issue: 

The  attempt  of   Senator  O'MAmOKrt.  of 

Wyoming,  to  becloud  in  the  United  States 
Senate  the  grave  fundamental  questions  in- 
volved in  the  attempted  Federal  seizure  of 
water  rights  in  the  Fallbrook  area  of  Cali- 
fornia deserves  a  pubUc  rebuke. 

This  Is  a  matter  going  to  the  heart  of  the 
right  of  free  public  discussion  and  petition 
to  Congress. 

■VKSTBOOT  xa  TBTnro  rr 

Senator  OliiABONXT  not  only  is  incorrect 
In  his  legal  analysis,  which  is  relatively  un- 
important, but  apparently  is  completely  \m- 
aware  of  the  serious  national  Implication  of 
the  case,  wtiich  is  very  important. 

The  Senator  makes  the  narrow,  hackneyed 
ehaige  that  the  Times  in  dlsciiselTig  the  Fall- 
brook matter  Is  attempting  to  try  the  case 
outside  the  courtroom. 

If  such  a  charge  Is  leveled  at  the  Tlmee 
It  also  must  be  leveled  at  the  Leglslatiire  of 


the  State  of  California,  the  Congress  of  th« 
United  States,  Inniunerable  public  ollVrlaU, 
and  a  large  segment  of  the  American  pub- 
Uc. All  these  have  been  disturbed  by  tlie 
Fallbrook  case.  AU  have  participated  in 
public  discussions  of  It.  All  have  urged  rem- 
edies. The  Congress  Itself  has  before  It  leg- 
islation to  correct  the  evils  embodied  in  the 
attempt  of  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seize  private  property,  without  com- 
peneatlnn.  under  doctrines  of  paramount  and 
■orerelgn  powers  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
The  Judges  of  the  United  States  district 
court  have  openly  recognised  the  right  ot 
pubUc  discussion  and  congressional  partici- 
pation in  the  large  Issues  raised  by  the  Pall- 
brook  eaae. 

■OISS   BASIC    PBOSLSSCa 

It  could  not  and  should  not  be  othsinl— 
In  this  ooiUQtry. 

Here  Is  a  matter  involving  basie  consti- 
tutional problems  of  individual  Ubertles  and 
rights.  It  Is  not  confined  to  any  one  of  the 
three  traditional  branches  of  Oovernment. 
It  overlies  aU  three,  laglaUtlTe.  executive, 
and  Judicial. 

In  such  Instances  the  widest  poeslble  dis- 
cussion in  the  preas.  on  the  rostrum,  tn 
homes,  on  street  oomert  and  in  leglalatlw 
assemblies  not  only  la  desirable  but  imper- 
ative. 

The  Times  Itself  has  been  fully  cognisant 
of  this  fact  from  the  start  and  has  endeav- 
ored to  do  Its  part  by  presenting  the  truth 
regardless  of  the  vicloxu  assaults  upon  it 
for  thus  performing  its  normkl  and  accepted 
functions. 

ActuaUy.  this  newspaper  was  Informed 
May  9.  1991.  of  the  Fallbrook  situation  la 
the  first  place  by  a  small  farmer  who  wrote 
a  single  page  letter  to  the  editor  appealing 
for  an  Investigation  and  help  for  himself 
and  his  neighbors.  He  urged  that  the  Tlmee 
make  such  a  study  in  behalf  of  State's  * 
rights  and  Individual  freedom  and.  If  th« 
facts  Justified,  lend  iU  aid  to  the  small  Pall- 
brook  fanners. 

As  a  public  service  the  Investigation  was 
made. 

The  facts  bore  out  the  farmer's  charges. 
The  Times  thereupon,  after  fxilly  informing 
Itself,  printed  the  PaUbrook  story  1  week 
after  receipt  of  the  letter. 

Since  that  time  the  Fallbrook  case  has 
been  catapulted  into  the  position  of  a  na- 
tional issue. 

THK  VAcrs  stanh  up 

Members  of  tiu  California  Assembly  and 
Senate  took  It  up.  The  Oovemor  of  Cali- 
fornia voiced  his  fears  Id  regard  to  It.  The 
attorneys  general  of  other  Statee  Joined  in. 
The  National  Congress  engaged  in  two  in- 
vestigations and.  as  a  result,  its  commltteee 
wrote  strong  legislation  condemning  the  Fed- 
eral effort  and  forbidding  repetitious. 

National  magaslnes  Investigated  and  added 
their  voices  to  the  swelling  protest  of  chorus 
which  now  was  reaching  an  audience  of 
millions. 

Inherent  In  all  this  was  the  natural  re- 
pugnance of  Americans  to  Federal  domina- 
tion stifling  the  Individual  rights  of  small 
property  owners  and  enunciating  a  doctrine 
of  Federal  governmental  "sovereignty"  in 
spheres  traditionally  occupied  by  the  people 
themselves. 

It  might  well  be  stressed  that  not  once 
has  the  accuracy  of  truthfulneas  of  the  Tlmee 
been  successfully  challenged  In  this  whole 
matter.  This  newspaper  has  proceeded  upon 
the  record  and  the  facts. 

The  Times  feels  that  in  the  matter  of  this 
transcendent  Importance  the  continuation 
of  a  policy  of  providing  full  Information  to 
the  puUlc  on  the  Fallbrook  case  Is  the  only 
one  that  traditionally  and.  in  conscience,  It 
can  ptnrsue. 

Senator  Ol^AHOifsr  does  himself  and  the 
country  a  disservice  by  advocating,  as  he 
seems  to  do  by  his  criticisms,  any  departors 
from  such  an  enlightened  course. 
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UbLmlCMird 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TmOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 


IM  IBS  BOUSB  or  BSPBKBMTATTVn 

rveiday.  AprU  1. 1951 

Mr.  8HXBHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  the 
people  Urtaiff  In  the  rldnlty  of  the  Qreat 
Lakes  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
cemed  with  the  rislnf  lake  lerds.  "Hils 
concern  has  been  heightened  by  the 
March  1.  19&2.  report  of  the  Corps  of 
Army  Knglneera  wherein  they  stated  that 
their  analyila  of  lake  lerels  at  thla  time 
leada  them  to  the  oonrltiaton  that  the 
lake  lerels  In  IMS  may  be  expected  to 
exceed  the  hishs  of  taut  year. 

The  Chicago  Oafly  News.  In  Its  edi- 
torial a<  March  aS.  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  welfare  of  5.000.000  citlaena  in 
the  Chicago  area  alone  would  be  directly 
affected.   The  editorial  is  as  foDows: 


for  a  greater  dlverskw  at  water 
rroa  Lake  Michigan  Into  the  Chicago  Rlvar 
has  bean  long  reongnlasd  and  Is  now  the 
subject  at  identteal  Ulls  tn  Concraas  and  a 
plea  to  the  lBt«niatk»sl  Jotat  Ooamlaakm 
tisl  seeu  the  Halted  atstss  and  ranarta 

The  piasmt  dlvenlaa  ot  wster  froaa  Uiks 
mdOgan  Is  1.500  cuMe  feet  per  seoond.  An 
addltloiial  S,000  cable  feet  par  sseood  Is 
aaksd  under  the  terms  of  the  bUls  now  before 
ODSierass  and  tn  tiM  iiisimasmliiiii  presented 
to  tbe  JMnt  OasBsslasloo. 

When  tbe  present  dlfsieloii  was  autboslsed 
hi  Jobs  IMO.  it  was  reoognlaid  that  an  In- 
ersass  in  dtvecalon  of  water  frasa  Lafes  MMi- 
Igaa  would  be  required  after  tlM  Obleago 
Sanitary  District  had  eompletad  Its  encr^ 
mooi  sewage  treatment  i^ants  coettnf  SMl,- 
000.000.  SQbetantlany  an  eewafe  at  the  saa- 
ttary  district  has  been  receiving  eomplete 
treataaent  since  AprU  1900. 

Despite  this  complete  treatment,  the  upper 
50  to  60  miles  of  the  Ultnols  waterway,  jotn- 
Ing  tbe  Great  Lafeas  and  the  Mississippi 
River,  is  foul  and.  at  tlmee.  extremely  of- 
fenatre.  No  sanitary  project  in  the  worM 
equal!  that  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District 
or  approachee  It  In  volume,  but  with  a  di- 
vcrslaD  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  of  only 
1,500  cubic  feet  per  seoond.  eomplete  aeration 
of  the  sewage  Is  Impossible. 

An  addition  of  2.000  cubic  feet  per  second 
from  lake  Michigan  would  provide  a  clean 
stream  throughout  the  Illinois  waterway. 
The  diversion  would  lower  the  lake  level  not 
more  than  1%  Inchea. 

The  welfare  of  5.000.000  cttlaena  In  tbe 
Chicago  area  is  dlreietly  Involved  as  well  as 
the  nsed  for  adequate  navigable  water  from 
Lake  Mlcfilgan  to  the  Oulf  at  MeHoo. 


A  Wist  Aawwilioa  ¥nm  OM 
Ckariea  Enuu  Hugkcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


Of  mt  HOUSB  OF  RS>anBfTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  Aprfi  1,  1952 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
philosopher  once  aaid  that  the  messages 
and  admonitions  of  wise  authority  should 


constantly  be  rerived  and  nerer  per- 
mitted to  be  forgotten. 

In  moments  of  reflection,  each  of  us 
undoubtedly  recalls  wise  words  of  guid- 
ance, which  have  stood  by  us  through 
our  lives,  spoken  by  an  anxious  mother, 
a  eoooemed  teacher,  or  consdentioua 
church  rector. 

The  other  evening,  I  was  reading 
through  the  worka  of  the  late  great  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and  came 
across  a  sptech  he  delivered  at  Harvard 
University.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  back  on 
June  30,  1910.  The  message  contained 
in  that  tpeeth  is  so  pointedly  apiHIeable, 
in  urging  a  calm,  wholesotne  pubUc  atti- 
tude, in  time  of  tension  and  doubt,  I  wish 
BfMce  permitted  inclusion  of  the  full  text. 
However,  I  have  taken  an  excerpt  from 
the  speech  which  summarily  presents  tbe 
keynote  of  his  admonition  toward  pre- 
serving oar  confidence  in  the  representa- 
tive form  of  government  our  fcn^athers 
handed  down  as  a  trusted  heritage.  The 
excerpt  follows: 

1%e  lairtssB  spirit  to  frequently  aaaalfested 
ta  rerklees  sbuse  and  Indlaorlmlnate  censure 
of  publle  oAoars.  The  saoet  Important  agen- 
dea  of  democracy  are.  after  all.  not  the 
organs  of  government,  but  the  ln0uenoes 
that  shape  pubUc  opinion.  •  •  •  d». 
mocracy  must  prlae  its  puhUe  Ufa  It  has 
stripped  It  almost  altogether  of  oeremonlal 
and  at  meanHigleee  and  absurd  fornM.  It 
has  placed  tbe  publle  oAoer  In  a  posltkm 
at  power,  to  be  ueed  for  eervlce.  •  •  • 
Having  surrounded  him  with  none  of  the 
pomp  which  makee  appeal  to  the  thought- 
leas  and  Ignorant.  It  must  Invest  blm  with 
tbe  hlgber  honor  which  rtkould  be  the  re- 
ward of  fidelity.  Thoee  who  culUvate  ths 
true  democratic  spirit  will  be  as  earnest  In 
their  support  of  faithful  oAoers  as  they  are 
unsparing  In  their  eondsmnatkm  of  ths 
faithless.     •     •     • 

Untruthful  ainisatton  and  reckless  de- 
nunciation are  an  injury  not  simply  to  the 
Individuals  who  may  suffer  from  them  but 
to  the  Oovernment  Iteelf . 


Balked  iMwry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  msaooBi 

ni  TBB  HOT78K  OP  raVRBBKNTAlTTES 

Titesdoy,  AjnH  1.  1852 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MiaaourL  Mr.  Speaka. 
I  am  pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  St  Louis  Olobe- 
Democrat  on  March  28,  1952: 

B*li»SI)  IHQOIBT 

Attorney  Oeneral  MoQrath's  dogged  rsfuaal 
to  submit  Justice  Dq>artment  files  to  a  con- 
gressional committee  has  so  far  reduced  to 
Impotence  the  investigation  of  the  MoGrath 
regime,  ordered  by  formal  reeolutlon  of  the 
Botise.  But  Mr.  McOrath'a  stubborn  se- 
crecy will  not  permanently  Mock  thto  In- 
quiry. 

Hie  committee  hss  subpena  powers  and, 
If  forced,  will  use  them.  It  to  unlikely  the 
President  tn  such  case  would  make  an  Issue 
of  ttie  MoOrath  position.  Aiblle  pressure 
built  over  VMeral  erandals  and  a  oertaln  In- 
herent pnbUo  light  to  Oovernment  fviwrds 
would  probably  prevent  battling  through 
ootirt  the  claims  of  admlntotratlve  versus 
legislative  rights. 


Dseptta  ths  Attorney  General's  aonei^iat 
philbls  srgument  that  Juatloe  DepartoMot 
flies  should  be  protected  from  pubUc  gass. 
there  to  s  dasp  seated  suspicion  that  p«- 
haps  ttaare  to  something  to  hide. 

Mr.  McOrath  pr<»[ilsed  Congreesmaa 
Cbbx's  committee  fuu  cooperation,  but  In- 
sisted tbe  question  of  opening  Department 
fliee  would  have  to  be  eettled  on  a  caae-by- 
csae  basis.  Tbe  committee  then  aaked  reo- 
onto  on  11  apedflc  cmc*.  He  refused.  Tbess 
oases  had  been  dosed  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asserted  in  such  Instances  it  wae  eepa- 
dally  Important  to  protect  dtiaens  and  guard 
the  files. 

It  to  perhape  true  that  a  great  malarity  of 
cases  should  not  be  publicly  aired,  nwy 
oould  smirch  reputatlona  unjustly.  outsUto 
doe  proceeaes  of  tow.  But  there  also  could 
be  In  such  files  evidence  of  politleal  Influ- 
ence. Jiastlce  blinking,  favor  peddhi^  even 
malfeaaance.  We  do  not  say  that  would 
be  true.  It  certainly  to  true  that  each  mem- 
ber of  thto  House  committee  to  a  lawyer,  a 
member  of  our  courts,  and  a  sworn  putdlo 
oOdal  who  might  be  trusted  just  as  nmdk 
as  Justtee  Department  employees  with  aafa- 
guardlng    legitimate    Interesto    of    prlesto 


Mr.  MeOrath  said:  "^e  muet  be  very 
ful  that  dtteens  not  be  ooodssniMd  by  pub- 
Uc opinton.  when  w«  m  ttie  Jiwtice  Depart- 
aaeot  have  refused  to  take  them  to  court." 
That  sounds  noble  and  protective.  It  would 
be  an  evU  thing  to  crudfy  private  dtlaeiw  if 
Insufficient  evidence  extots  for  legal  prosecu- 
tion. Mr.  MeOrath%  rvplanatton  also  alight 
cloak  poUtleal  or  other  ti>n^i»Tvyt  bearlac.  on 
such  caees. 

8tm|>ly  becauae  the  Attorney  General's 
staff  refuses  to  prosecute  does  not  mran  an 
abaenes  of  amoraltty.  Many  of  tha  sametul 
sranrtals  revealed  have  been  deveiiy  kegaL 

Mr.  McOrath.  and  by  tadt  acqutoecencs 
the  President,  have  adopted  a  wrong  pcAley 
In  barring  files  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
rnncresslinial  Inqutoy.  Other  departments 
have  made  records  available. 

Ths  Justice  Department's  files  should  bs 
treated  toy  the  eammlttee  with  serupukxM 
care,  and  If  they  were  not  the  result  would 
haekflre  on  Congress.  If  ttierc  ta  no  admln- 
totratlve frailty  to  cloak  in  the  Attorney 
Oeocral's  department,  hto  attitude  to  caus- 
ing him  and  hto  administration  public  dto- 
credlt. 


Adibess  el  Spyrea  P.  Skovas 


EXTENSION  <^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSU)E 

or  wsarr  nasnns 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKFRE8KNTATTV1B 

Tuesdav.  April  1.  1951 

Mr.  BDRNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rk- 
oea,  I  would  like  to  include  the  f  <dlowlng 
q;)eech  made  by  Spyros  P.  Skouras,  pres- 
ident. Twentieth  Century  Fox  PUm 
Corp..  at  the  Ahn>a  Banquet.  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  March  24. 1952: 

Mr.  BeU,  dtettngulshed  guests,  fellow  Ahe- 
pans.  as  humMy  as  I  know  how,  let  me  thank 
you  from  the  depths  of  my  hesrt  for  thto 
award,  and  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  thto 
occasion  with  my  very  good  friend.  Dr.  Papa- 
nlct^aou,  a  great  man  of  edenre.  who  to  so 
distinguished  for  hto  humanitarian  aehteva- 
ments. 

nankly.  It  to  a  thrUllng  ezperlmce  for  aae. 
as  a  ettlaen  of  foreign  birth,  to  be  bouiaad 
by  an  organisation  like  Abepa,  meeting  here 
In  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
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states,  and  In  the  presence  of  bo  mtuiy  emi- 
nent people  at  our  country,  and  the  flnest 
American  1  know — my  beloved  wife. 

My  appreciation  Is  proXotmd  because  ol 
Abepa's  moral  contribution  to  tbe  wonderful 
American  system. 

Wben  the  Greeks.  UvUig  up  to  the  high 
traditions  of  2,500  years,  resisted  the  Axis 
power  In  their  unprovoked  attack,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  were  electrified  by  their 
stand  In  defense  of  western  civilization,  even 
though  the  Greeks  knew  they  were  fighting 
against  almost  Insurmountable  odds.  They 
btood  by  their  ideals  and  their  heritage  of 
freedom. 

The  Greek  War  ReUef  was  organised  with 
unparalleled  speed  by  all  the  people  of 
America.  Ahepa  was  ready  and  called  upon 
its  members  throughout  the  United  States. 

Ahepa  was  responsible  In  a  great  measure 
for  forming  the  1,600  Greek  war  reUef 
chapters  that  led  to  one  of  the  greateet 
achievements  of  aU  time  In  foreign  relief. 

I  want  to  thank  Ahepa  for  lU  part  In 
this  tremendous  effort.  Also,  I  want  to 
th»"fc  Mr.  Van  Nomlkoe.  then  supreme  presi- 
dent, and  his  board  of  directors,  who  de- 
cided to  Join  Greek  War  ReUef.  As  a  result 
of  that  united  action.  Greek  War  Relief  waa 
able  to  send  aid  to  Greece  during  the  war. 

When  Greece  was  occupied  and  Its  people 
were  dying  by  the  thousands,  in  spite  of  In- 
surmountable difBcultles,  Greek  War  Relief 
was  able  to  lift  the  blockade  with  the  aid 
of  President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Sumner  Welles, 
and  Mr.  Norman  Davis. 

Bight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
foodstuff  were  shipped  d\irlng  the  occupa- 
tion. A  few  weeks  after  distribution  of  re- 
lief supplies,  the  death  rate  began  to  return 

to  normal. 

Much  as  I  cherish  my  Greek  heritage  and 
the  glorious  traditions  of  my  native  land.  I 
wo\ild  rather  be  a  plain  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Here  In  America,  we  belong  to  a  great  fra- 
ternity committed  to  an  unexampled  ex- 
periment in  the  history  of  mankmd — tbe 
proposition  that  a  nation  can  thrive  and 
prosper  as  a  society  of  equals.  The  great- 
ness of  America  Is  not  in  Ito  geography.  Its 
wealth,  or  lU  power,  but  In  Its  spiritual 
leg*cy. 

Those  good  and  wise  men,  who  created 
our  Govemroent,  did  not  forget  Ood  and 
His  own  goodness  and  wisdom.  They  wrote 
the  Almighty  and  His  works  Into  the  charter 
of  our  liberties.  They  drew  Inspiration  from 
Christ  and  from  the  prophets  and  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
the  Greek  philosophers.  They  framed  a  so- 
ciety they  knew  could  be  enriched  by  their 
brothers  from  everywhere,  by  the  blood  of 
all  races  mingled  In  the  climate  of  freedom. 
They  believed  all  coxild  dwell  together  in 
liberty  and  brotherhood. 

You  and  I,  and  countless  others,  were 
moved  In  our  hearts  to  become  part  of 
America,  lending  our  faith  and  our  own 
strength  to  Its  greatness.  Today,  we  are 
helping  not  only  allies,  but  o\xt  former  ene- 
mies as  well,  making  sacrifices  out  of  the 
generosity  of  our  hearts  In  order  to  give 
materials  and  military  aid  to  the  Western 
nations.-   But.  above  all,  leadership. 

TrxUy,  we  are  trying  to  treat  our  neigh- 
bors In  accordance  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount — "Love  Thy  Neighbor  as  Thyself" — 
and  I  believe  that  if  Our  Saviour  retvimed 
today,  he  would  point  to  America  as  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  understanding. 

There  are  men  who  sometimes  doubt 
America  and  scoff  at  its  concept  of  brother- 
hood. There  are  others  who  betray  the 
great  precepts  that  imderlle  the  structure  of 
our  system,  and  there  are  those  who  are  false 
to  the  obligations  of  public  trust.  But  these 
scoffers  and  betrayers,  as  well  as  aggressors, 
will  never  prevail  against  these  convlcuons. 


We  have  learned  that  strength  and  over- 
powering faith  must  be  our  armor  against 
godless  men  who  betray  their  fellow  human 
beings.  No  sacrifice  la  too  great  for  us  In 
order  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 
While  the  two  wars  we  have  fought  have 
made  us  more  considerate  of  our  neighbors, 
we  also  have  become  a  realistic  and  practical 
people. 

At  this  very  moment  In  our  history,  otir 
heritage  of  freedom  and  our  spiritual  legacy 
are  challenged  by  a  godless  cabal  In  control 
of  the  countries  beyond  the  Iron  curtain, 
and  committed  to  totalitarian  rule  and  con- 
quest. These  Communists  are  the  enemies 
of  God,  and  the  enemies  of  America. 

America's  role  Is  clear  and  compelling.  It 
Is  defined  sharply  and  illuminated  by  all  of 
the  decent  instincts  of  humanity  and  the 
c(xnmandments  of  God. 

Tonight,  we  cherish  America's  leadership 
In  uniting  14  western  nations  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  combining  the 
nuiral.  military,  and  economic  strength  of 
all  to  prevent  the  pagan  aggressors  from 
again  crossing  the  portals  of  freedom.  This 
combined  strength  of  the  free  nations  will 
make  It  Impossible  for  free  countries  ever 
again  to  be  overrun  by  ruthless  aggressors. 
While  In  Europe  recently,  I  was  gratified 
to  learn  that  the  western  military  force* 
are  already  able  to  prevent  any  surprise  at- 
tack. Our  strength  by  19S3  will  be  as  great 
as  the  combined  Communist  forces,  and  by 
1954  no  power  on  earth  can  undertake  an 
aggressive  role  of  any  kind. 

So,  at  this  historic  mooaent,  we  can  re- 
joice that  our  country,  vi\;ally  Interested  In 
the  welfare  of  Its  neighbors.  Is  engaged  In  a 
crusade  to  prevent  a  third  world  war,  and 
to  overcome  the  pagan  philosophy  of  the 
vandals  who  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  Ahepans  have  played  a  proud  part 
and  will  never  cease  to  do  so  as  long  as  life 
remains  with  them. 

America  Is  carrying  on  according  to  the 
noblest  admonitions  of  our  Maker. 


Conditions  in  tke  Textile  Indnstry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

OP  MASSACHuarrra 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  19S2 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rfc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  on  March  27  at  the  Surplus  Man- 
power Committee  hearings  on  the  textile 
industry: 

Statement  or  How.  Johk  F.  Kkkhedy,  or 
Massacbttsetts 
'  Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  appear  today  In  behalf  of  the  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  are  now  unemployed 
In  the  great  textile-producing  centers  of 
the  Northeast  United  SUtes. 

Their  position  is  critical:  and  Is  the  result 
partly  of  conditions  affecting  the  entire  tex- 
tile Industry  In  all  sections  of  the  country; 
and  partly  because  of  certain  Government 
policies  that  have  resulted  from  the  shift 
from  normal  civUUn  buying  to  a  mixed  mili- 
tary and  civilian  economy. 

These  trends  have  hit  us  In  Massachusetts 
especially  hard,  and  have  been  compotmded 
In  effect  by  the  wage  differential,  cheap 
power,  and  lack  of  unionization  that  the 
South  now  enjoya. 


The  result  has  been   the  dosing  of  otv 
factories    and     widespread    unemployment. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  alone  now  has 
over  B  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 
out  of  a  toUl  of  23  In  the  entire  country, 
and  Mr.  William  Belanger,  president  of  the 
Massachtisetts   State   CIO  Industrial   Union 
Council,  has  estimated  that  nearly  360.000 
people  are  now  unemployed  In  New  England. 
many  of  whom  have  exhausted  their  benefit 
rights  under  unemployment  insvu-ance.     Tha 
city  of  Lawrence  alone — once  the  great  tei- 
tlle  center  of  the  country — has  over  13.000 
unemployed — almost  26  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force  in  the  greater  Lawrence  area.     If 
that  rate  existed  throughout  the  entire  coxm- 
try  we  would  have  as  many  out  of  work  as 
we  had  at  the  height  of  the  great  depression. 
Their  plight  can  be  pictured  from  these 
words  in  a  letter  I  received  yesterday  from 
an  unemployed  textile  worker  In  Maynard: 
"We  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  here  tbe 
last  three  winters  for  6  to  6  months  at  a  time. 
It  is  cruel  what  they  have  done  to  the  people 
of  Maynard.     The  most  of  them  are  too  old 
to  do  anything  else.    That  Is  all  they  have 
ever  done  and  their  folks  have  done  before 
them.    To  go  and  get  another  Job— they  can- 
not get  It — too  old,  they  tell  them.    They  only 
work  a  few  months  in  1960  and  their  checks 
have  run  out  so  nothing's  coming  In.    They 
got  to  wait  till  the  third  week  of  April  before 
they  can  get  any  more  if  they  have  nothing 
oomlng.     Some  dont.     I  teU  you.  Congrsea- 
man,  we  are  hard  hit  hare.    Why.  my  checks 
run  out  a  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  to  wait  tUl 
then.    After  working  In  there  for  63  years 
I  have  to  walk  the  streets.    I  don't  know  what 
I  can  do.    Nothing.  I  guaaa.    Nobody  will  give 
me  a  Job  in  my  sixty-seventh  year.     Able  to 
work  but  can't.    I  get  tttZJO  a  month  but  X 
can't  begin  to  live  on  that  with  the  high 
prices.     I  can't.  John,  and  have  the  things 
of  life,  and  why  can't  I.  after  aU  these  yeaie 
of   work?    Congressman,   this   country   has 
billions  for  over  across,  but  not  a  dime  for 
here.    Don't  you  think  the  people  In  this 
country  should  come  first?     I  do.     I  think  It 
hlgb   Ume  they  found  out   how   the   people 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  here  In 
New  England  are  getting  a  Uvlt^  and  what 
they  and  their  family  are  getting  to  ttX. 
They  would  find  out  that  we  are  up  against 
It  and  need  help  fast.     That  old-age  secur- 
ity Is  far  too  low.  John.    It  shoxild  be  a  lot 
more  than  1100  or  mors.    There  it  enough 
money  to  pay  that  In  that  fund.    Ooah.  they 
are  not  going  to  pay  us  long,  for  we  are  on 
the   way  out   fast.     See   what  you  can  do. 
Congressman." 

While  we  do  not  desire  to  shift  the  burden 
of  tmemployment  from  oiu-  area  to  other 
sections  of  the  country,  we  are  desperately 
In  need  of  help.  I  believe  from  a  study  at 
the  tmemployment  levels  throughout  the 
cotintry  that  a  substantial  nxmiber  of  de- 
fense contracts  could  be  channeled  to  these 
distressed  areas  through  preferential  nego- 
tiation as  planned  under  Defense  Manpower 
Policy  No.  4,  without  causing  widespread 
dislocations  in  the  South,  and  certainly  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  (TWUA)  that  "bids  on  Government 
contracts  should  not  be  considered  from  any 
company  or  any  plant  which  during  the 
month  previous  to  the  filing  of  the  bid  oper- 
ated Its  active  looms  or  ran  its  active  spin- 
ning frame  in  excess  of  80  hours  per  week," 
though  80  hours  itself  might  be  oonslderad 
too  high. 

Tiieae  men  and  women  have  been  waiting 
for  relief  for  many,  many  months.  We  in 
Massachusetts  thought  that  some  relief  was 
In  sight  with  the  Issuance  some  weeks  ago 
of  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4.  There  la 
some  Indication  that  pressures  from  areas 
which  have  yet  to  feel  the  bidden  of  wide- 
spread unemployment  caused  this  decision  to 
be  sxispended. 
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A  is  my  earnest  hope  that  tbto  Board  «U 
reanee  the  shortstghtedneas  c€  thla  ap- 
proacb— that  it  will  rsaUas  tbat  this  Is  a 
national  emergency,  and  that  it  will  reoom- 
mead  that  the  Federal  Govenmisnt  devote  aU 
of  Its  available  ensrglas  to  tbe  rsltaf  at  our 
dlstresBSd  dtiaa  and  tbe  people  In  ttiem. 


Herbert  A.  Pliilbrick 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  mrrAOA 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Aprti  2,  1952 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  All  my  colleagues  kxkow  the  name 
of  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Philbrick.  the  young 
man  who  gave  up  9  years  of  his  life  to 
the  serrlee  of  his  cotmtry  as  an  under- 
corer  agent  for  the  FBI,  In  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr.  Phllhrick  was  recently  given  a  dt- 
laenship  award  by  the  Advertising  Post 
of  the  American  Legion.  The  presenta- 
tion ceremony  was  at  the  Hotel  Lexlng- 
too  In  New  York  City  on  8C.  Patrick's 
Day,  March  17.  of  this  year.  On  that 
oeoukm.  Mr.  Phllbrick  miade  some  in- 
formal remarlcs  v/hich  were  traiiscr.bed 
and  broadcast  from  radio  station  WMCA. 

Because  many  of  my  colleagues  will  be 
Interested.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  text  of  these  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Phllbrick.  on  the  occasion 
which  I  have  mentioned,  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  tht  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoan, 
as  follows: 

This  has  been  very  wonderful.  I  dont 
know  if  you  all  saw  it  or  not.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  very,  very  beautiful  gift  and  some- 
thing I  will  Indeed  treasure  all  of  my  life. 
It  Is  very  wonderful  of  you  folks  to  be  so 
thoughtful  and  to  give  me  such  wonderful 
recognition. 

It  la  Indeed  a  great  pleasure  and  an  honor 
Just  to  be  here  today  and  to  have  tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you.  Everyone  knows  that 
tbe  record  of  the  American  Legion,  from  tlM 
very  beglzuilng,  has  been  one  of  tremendous 
service  to  our  country  and  to  our  way  of  life, 
and  so  It  Is  a  great  opportunity  Just  to  be 
here  with  you  today  and  have  the  chance  to 
taUi  Infonnally  with  you  for  these  few 
moments. 

One  of  the  first  reae*:lons.  ff  know,  that 
c  nes  to  the  minds  of  everyone  Is  "Why  you 
don't  look  especially  'Ike  a  Communist.  Tou 
were  In  the  party  for  nine  long  yeara.  very 
rctlve,  we  know  from  the  record  throtigh  tbe 
newspapers  and  court  recMxls,  but  you  don't 
especially  look  the  type,  somehow."  Well, 
there's  a  long,  Interesting  story  brtxlnd  that 
question.  We  dont  have  time  to  answer  aU 
of  It  today,  but  I  think  we  can  touch  upon 
It  a  bit,  because  It  is  an  Important  fact  that 
sometimes  Communist  Party  members  are 
not  easily  recognized.  They  do  not  always 
look  as  thotigh  they  might  be  Oommunlst 
Party  members. 

The  story  of  the  three  lives  which  you  have 
ail  heard  about,  began  very  simply  and  very 
easily  back  in  IMO.  This  waa  In  the  spring 
of  IMO.  I  was  quite  a  young  man  at  the 
time.  I  had  been  married  about  a  year  and 
I  was  employed  In  the  advertising  field.  My 
wife  and  I  moved  Into  a  new  community  of 


Cambrtdge.  Mass.  and  took  an  apartment  In 
the  shadows  of  Harvard  University.  As  new 
Individuals  in  tlM  community,  we  were  anz- 
loua  to  become  a  part  of  the  community.  I 
had  alwaya.  for  one  thing,  been  very  active 
in  yoath  work  and  In  etaurcb  youth  organl- 
cattons.  I  had  In  fact  been  a  president  of  tbe 
young  people's  organization  in  a  local  cbxirch 
In  another  city.  My  wife  and  I  were  anxious 
tbat  we  do  something  In  a  way  of  a  contribu- 
tion in  this  new  community. 

I  happened  to  come  upon  an  organisa- 
tion which  was  known  as  the  Cambridge 
Youth  Council.  They  bad  a  few  very  re- 
spectable-appearing people  alao  who  seemed 
to  be  Interested  In  the  Idea  of  a  Cambridge 
Youth  CouncU.  I  was  told  about  the  youtb- 
councU  movement  which  was  then  in  exist- 
ence across  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I 
was  told  tbat  the  MassachusetU  Youtb 
OouncU  Included  the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA. 
various  chturb  organizations,  and  many 
other  fine  groups — several  hundreds  of  them 
in  fact.  The  youth  council  I  was  told  was  a 
group  of  young  people  who  got  together  their 
own  organisation,  elected  their  own  oOeers, 
and  eonductad  a  group  pledged  to  Improve 
the  genetal  welfare  of  the  community  in 
which  they  lived.  I  was  told  that  they  were 
eepecially  interested  In  the  Idea  of  peace. 

How.  back  in  1940  the  world  was  rapidly 
becoming  embroiled  in  the  great  Second 
World  War,  and  many  people — I  know  that 
many  of  you  here  today — were  hoping  that 
somehow  tbe  United  SUtes  might  be  able 
to  stay  out  of  that  war.  We  didn't  qtdte 
think  this  was  perhaps  possible,  but  It  was 
our  I'lsh  and  hope  that  we  would  not  rave 
to  go  thn>agh  the  terrible  thing  which  we 
know  to  b«  a  vrorld  war. 

So  I  was  told  that  the  Cambridge  Youth 
Council  was  a  peace-loving  organization.  I 
was  Interested  In  peace;  all  young  people 
were  Interested  In  trying  to  preset  ? e  peace. 
I  became  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Youtb 
Oouncll  as  it  first  began  to  become  organ- 
ised. One  ta  tbe  troubles  with  Phllbrick  Is 
that  when  he  gets  interested  in  something 
he  sort  of  gets  In  all  over,  and  in  about  9 
months  time  I  found  myself  to  be  tbe  chair- 
man of  the  Cambridge  Youth  Council.  R 
was  then  that  I  discovered  Lo  my  amazement 
and  dismay  that  the  group  was  not  what  It 
was  supposed  to  be — that  In  fact  It  was  be- 
ing controlled  by  some  others  outside  of 
the  organization;  these  people,  it  seemed  to 
me.  were  probably  Communists. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty  was  a  period 
at  time,  as  you  may  remember,  when  tbe 
American  Legion  was  one  of  the  few  organisa- 
tions alive  to  the  dangers  of  communism — 
one  of  the  very  few.  I  may  add.  So  it  was 
a  real  problem,  believe  me.  when  I  found 
myself  In  the  midst  of  this  group,  which 
was  being  run  and  dominated  by  Com- 
munists. 

I  had  several  alternatives.  One  wotild  be 
to  come  out  and  make  public  charges — "thla 
Is  what  Is  going  on."  But  who  woxild  listen 
in  1MC7  Not  very  many  people.  I  would 
be  brushed  off  as  a  "Red  baiter"  or  as  sort  of 
a  stupid  fellow.  I  thought  of  going  to  the 
police,  but  I  didn't  knew  Just  what  to  do. 
Believe  me,  to  me  ftrtntmi|ni««r^  ^ras  an  alien 
word.  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  had  no 
Idea  how  I  bad  become  involved  in  tlie 
thing.  I  had  been  duped.  It  was  after  some 
worry  (and  some  sleepless  nights  I  might 
add) .  tbat  I  finally  decided  to  take  a  chance 
anyway.  One  morning  I  went  in  town, 
downtown  Boaton.  and  called  up  the  olBce  of 
tbe  FBI  there.  After  talking  to  the  FBI.  I 
tben  decided  tbat  I  would  stay  In  tbe  or- 
ganisation. I  decided  it  would  be  best  to 
stay  in  the  group  to  try  to  see  what  was  go- 
ing on.  find  out  what  were  tba  facta,  who 
these  people  were,  what  they  Intended  to  do, 
what  tbey  were  up  to. 


Tbat  was  tbe  beginning  of  a  long  9  yeara. 
of  a  true  story  tbat  turned  out  to  be 
stranger  tban  fiction;  an  Incredible  story, 
too.  Because  It  appeared  the  CommunlstB, 
once  tbey  thought  tbat  Phllbrl^  seemed  to 
be  a  Ukdy  candidate,  bad  special  plana — 
plans  I  knew  nothing  of  at  the  time.  Tbey 
began  a  long  dUllgent  training  fvogram.  I 
was  Invited  to  Join  the  Toting  Conununlst 
League,  and  after  checking  with  the  FBI.  I 
agreed  I  would  Join  the  Young  Communist 
League.  It  coet  me  10  cents  initiation  fee. 
I  learned  many  Interesting  tilings  some  of 
which  I  teU  about  In  my  book.  One  of  tbe 
most  Interesting  facU  was  this.  Publicly, 
tbe  Young  Communist  League  claimed  It  was 
not  a  Communist  organization.  The  Oom- 
munlst Party  has  long  held  that  the  YCL 
was  an  Independent  organization,  with  no 
connection  with  the  party  at  all.  Actually, 
I  discovered  all  of  the  orders  concerning  the 
organization  and  the  operation  of  the  Young 
Oommunlst  League  came  from  Communist 
Party  headquarters.  I.  myself  atteiMled 
meetings  at  Communist  Party  headquarters 
and  beard  those  Instructions  and  orders 
given. 

More  important,  the  Toung  Communist 
League  was  also  a  training  school.  It  was  a 
place  where  young  people  were  brought  in 
and  trained  how  to  be  good  Communists. 
Ttxej  were  given  many  tasks  to  perform. 
Many  unpleasant  Jobs  were  given  to  me. 
One  of  them,  for  an  example,  was  to  peddle 
tbe  Dally  Worlcer  or  Sunday  Work«-  and 
tel!  you  to  go  out  on  tbe  street  and  go  door 
to  door  and  sell  them.  That,  of  course,  didn't 
look  good  to  me  at  all.  Taking  neceesary 
precautions,  wlien  I  got  far  enough  away 
from  tbe  Young  Oommunlst  League  head- 
quarters I  would  seek  out  the  nearest  trash 
barrel  and  get  rid  of  my  Workers.  Later  on 
I  would  go  back  with  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  Workers;  money  which  was  reimbursed 
to  me  by  the  FBI.  Tbe  young  comrades  had 
no  Idea  that  tlielr  paper  was  being  supported 
by  the  United  States  Government  at  tbat 
point. 

Tben  followed  many  other  tasks  and  most 
of  those,  I  found,  were  concerned  with 
"front"  organizations.  One  of  the  front  or- 
ganizations was  called  tbe  Society  for  Ameri- 
can Soviet  Friendship.  I  was  sent  out  wltb 
tin  cans  and  buckets,  to  go  about  the  stieets 
and  In  the  resuurants,  UEOally  wltb  two 
or  three  other  young  Oommnnists,  and  make 
ccdlectlons  for  this  "very  fine"  organization. 
Its  letterhead  listed  some  of  the  best  people, 
not  only  In  Massachxisetts  but  In  tbe  cotm- 
try, very  fine  names,  top  people.  Armed  with 
this  fine  testimonial  by  "right  thinking  clti- 
aens,"  we  went  abotit  Cambridge  and  we 
collected  a  great  deal  of  money,  believe  me. 
Everybody  was  Interested  in  those  early  days 
m  promoting  friendship  between  Russia  and 
tbe  United  States.  It  was  a  good  Idea,  I 
stq>po8e.  But,  the  interesting  thing  to  the 
FBI  waa  that  many  sincere  people  put  their 
quarters,  dimes,  and  nldwls  in  the  tin  can 
believing  that  they  were  giving  money  to 
legitimate  organizations.  These  Innocent 
people  would  have  been  very  Interested  If 
tbey  had  seen  what  happened  to  their  money. 
I  sat  in  at  Communist  Party  headquarters — 
Communist  Party  headquarters,  not  tbe 
headquarters  of  the  front  group,  and  saw 
the  money  come  In.  I  have  no  Idea  of  how 
much  of  it  did  get  to  the  American  Soviet 
Friendship  group,  but  I  do  know  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  never  reached  that  organization. 
It  went  instead  directly  to  tbe  Commimist 
Party.  Again,  it  was  not  eq>eelally  startling 
tbat  the  Conununlst  Party  was  raising  money 
for  Its  own  group,  but  It  was  most  Interest- 
ing to  laam  tbat  it  was  raising  money 
tbroni^  a  front  organlaation.  Getting  party 
funds  from  non-Communists  was  a  technique 
used  over  and  over  again. 
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I  siippoflc  many  of  you  an  familiar  with  A 
Quid*  to  Subversive  Organizations  and  Pub- 
IlCAtlCTU  [holding  book  up  for  all  to  see].  It 
la  prepared  and  released  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives. You  can  write  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  get  a  copy  of  this  book.  Just  to 
see  the  listing  of  these  hundreds  (and  I  say 
hiindreds)  of  organizations  Is  a  revelation  In 
Itself  as  to  how  the  Conynunlst  Party  oper- 
ates. 

I  spent  2  years  In  the  Young  Communist 
League.  2  years  In  Communist-front  groups, 
and  finally  It  was  decided  that  Phllbrlck  had 
come  along  and  he  was  now  worthy  to  be 
Invited  to  Join  the  Communist  Party  Itself. 
I  received  that  very  valued,  very  prized  pos- 
session, my  flrst  Communist  Party  card. 
That  card  Is  now  one  of  the  court  documents, 
used  as  evidence  In  the  trial  of  the  11. 

Then  began  several  more  years  of  training 
and  of  disciplining.  There  was  one  little  In- 
teresting, continuing  pattern  about  this 
whole  thing,  and  that  was  from  the  very 
beginning — ^I  bad  one  Instruction  that  seem- 
ed to  continue.  When  I  joined  the  Young 
Communist  League  I  was  told,  "Yoxu  mem- 
bership will  be  secret.  You  will  not  be  known 
publicly  as  a  member  of  the  YCL.  In  fact,  If 
you  are  charged  to  be  a  member  of  the  YCL. 
or  If  anybody  asks  you  about  it,  you  are  to 
deny  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  group 
and  you  are  to  swear  If  necessary  that  you 
bave  never  been  a  member." 

I  followed  orders  and  obeyed  the  Com- 
munist Party  bosses  and  that  Is  what 
t>  ppened.  Phllbrlck  was  always  an  tinder- 
ground  Communist  Party  member.  Prom 
1B44  through  1947  I  was  given  many  other 
assignments  in  the  Communist  Party^  Many 
of  these  Involved  the  matter  of  secret  train- 
ing schools  not  known  to  the  public,  not 
known  to.  rank  and  file  party  members  in 
many  cases.  And  at  these  secret  training 
schools  we  were  taught  not  only  "Marxism" 
or  'Xicnlnlsm."  but  the  technique  of  revolu- 
tion. 

How  to  promote  a  revolution.  How  to 
capitalize  on  the  Ills,  the  troubles  involved 
In  any  country,  and  to  develop  these  situa- 
tions toward  a  violent  revolution,  designed  to 
achieve  the  destruction  and  overthrow  of 
the  Oovemment.  Now.  those  are  very,  very 
shocking  meetings,  believe  me.  We  have  not 
tlma  to  go  Into  the  details  of  these  meet- 
ings at  this  time  or  of  the  lessens  we  were 
taught  by  special  Communist  Party  Instruc- 
tors, I  mean  people  who  arc  trained  specifical- 
ly to  be  professional  revolutionaries.  One  of 
the  comrades  I  worked  very  closely  with  for 
some  time  was  for  example,  a  demolition  ex- 
jtert.  He  knew  everirthlng  about  it.  He  was 
one  of  the  i>eople  used  by  the  party  to  train 
other  comrades.  They  weren't  mincing 
words,  they  meant  business.  So  all  of  this, 
of  course,  was  a  terrific  shock  as  I  came  upon 
more  and  more  inside  information  as  to  what 
the  Communist  Party  was  doing. 

But  Ogden  Reld  in  his  Introduction  has 
hinted  about  another  group  in  the  Com- 
munist Party,  a  most  Important  group,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  that. 

Finally,  after  developing  Phllbrlck  through 
these  long  7  years,  in  the  fall  of  1947  I  was 
approached  by  a  secret  courier,  from  Com- 
munist Party  headquarters.  He  had  some 
important  Instructions  for  me. 

Instruction  No.  1 :  "You  are  to  drop  out  of 
the  party."  That  seemed  odd.  after  all  of 
these  years,  after  being  so  very  active  In  the 
party.  But  that  was  what  the  man  was 
telling  me.  You're  not  to  attend  further 
meetings  'In  your  regular  cell  In  Melrose. 
Mass.  You're  no  longer  to  b«  the  educational 
director  for  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
Blghth  Congressional  District  of  Massachu- 
setts. So  far  as  yoiir  former  comrades  are 
concerned,  dont  tell  them  anything.  Just 
Cbrop  out.    You're  never  to  visit  or  telephone 


the  district  headquarters  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Up  until  this  time  I  had  been  working  very 
actively  Inside  the  district  headquarters. 
Now  I  was  told  that  I  was  never  to  be  seen 
publicly  with  a  known  Conmiunlst  Party 
member,  or  any  of  the  Communist  Party 
fimctlonarles. 

These  and  many  other  Instructions  were 
given  to  me.  But  it  did  not  mean  I  was 
no  longer  a  Communist  Party  member.  In 
fact.  It  meant  Just  the  very  opposite.  Be- 
cause, I  was  ordered,  "You  are  to  join  a 
cell  that  Is  part  of  a  group  known  as  Pro-4." 
That  seemed  a  bit  odd  because  the  iisiial- 
Communist  Party  cell  has  a  name,  such  as 
the  "John  Reld  Club"  or  the  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln Club"  or  some  very  nice  name,  and  this 
group  did  not  have  a  name.  It  had  only  a 
symbol  "Pro-4."  And  I  was  to  use  every 
precaution  In  going  to  the  first  meeting  to 
see  that  I  was  not  "tailed"  or  detected. 

The  meeting,  it  tximed  out.  was  to  be  held 
on  Beacon  Hill.  In  Boston.  I'll  never  forget 
that  first  night.  I  was  not  given  the  address 
of  where  the  meeting  was  going  to  be  held, 
but  I  was  taken  to  the  meeting  place  by  a 
courier.  We  went  up  on  Beacon  Hill,  and 
then  into  a  beautiful  apartment,  t  remem- 
ber it  very  distinctly.  I  could  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  it  today.  Nice  bleached  blond,  mod- 
em furniture,  a  beautiful  thick  rug  on  the 
floor,  a  nice  fireplace  with  white  birch  logs. 

I  walked  Into  that  first  meeting  of  Pro-^ 
through  the  doorway  Into  the  living  room, 
where  the  meeting  was  being  held.  As  I've 
told  you.  I  had  received  many  shocks  before 
that  time,  but  it  was  then  that  I  received 
by  far  and  away,  the  greatest  shock  that  X 
ever  experienced  before  or  since.  I  dont 
know  if  any  of  you  folks  here  have  tfver 
had  your  hair  stand  on  end.  but  believe  me. 
I'm  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  I  could 
feel  the  hair  on  the  back  of  my  neck  stand- 
ing on  end. 

Because,  as  I  walked  Into  the  room,  there 
were  about  a  docen  people.  10,  11.  12  people: 
spread  across  this  beautiful  rug  on  the  floor 
were  Communist  Party  documents  and  ma- 
terial. There  was  no  question  but  that  this 
was  a  Communist  Party  meeting.  But  the 
people  there  appeared  to  be  well  dressed, 
nice  clothing  of  high  quality,  high  priced, 
the  women  beautifully  dressed. 

I  remember  one  of  the  girls  had  on  purple 
nail  polish.  There  was  high  fashion  In  that 
room.  It  looked  as  though  a  bridge  party 
might  be  about  to  begin. 

But  It  was  no  bridge  party.  In  fact,  these 
people  were  discussing  a  book  called  State 
and  Revolution.  I  don't  know  If  you've  ever 
read  it  or  not,  but  If  you  have,  you'll  know 
that  this  is  one  of  the  party's  basic  lessons 
In  the  technique  of  revolution. 

And  the  reason  why  my  hair  stood  on  end 
was  because  In  that  room  were  three  people 
whom  I  knew — outside  of  the  Communist 
Party — and  had  never  before  had  any  idea 
that  they  were  members  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

One  was  a  top  businessman  in  Boston. 
He  was.  In  fact,  the  vice  president  of  his 
flrm.  and  his  firm  was  the  largest  of  the 
kind  tn  that  area,  with  offices  not  only  In 
the  United  States  but  In  fwelgn  countries, 
too.  And  this  man  I  knew  well.  I  had  sat 
beside  him  In  Ixincheon  affairs  very  much 
like  this  one  today.  You  can  well  under- 
stand the  terrlflc  shock  that  I  felt.  It  was 
an  effort  for  me  to  keep  my  knees  from 
buckling  from  under  me. 

There  were  two  other  people  also  well 
known,  not  Just  to  me.  but  known  publicly. 
One  of  them  was  of  the  Wall  Street  of  Bos- 
ton (State  Street)  where  he  had  access  to 
confidential  financial  facts  and  figures  which 
went  directly  by  Communist  courier  from 
here  overseas.  Here  were  cultured  people, 
writers,  authors,  professors.    Here  were  doc- 


tors, lawyers,  teachers,  Oovemment  workers, 
cultural  leaders.  That,  gentleman,  was  the 
caliber,  the  type  of  people  that  I  found  In 
Pro-4. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  proof  that 
sxich  a  group  existed.  Here  was  a  group  so 
deeply  underground  that  its  existence  was 
not  known,  not  only  to  the  average  public — 
its  existence  was  not  known  to  rank-and- 
file  Communist  Party  members,  and  that 
means  the  great  majority  of  Communist 
Party  members.  They  had  no  idea  that  such 
a  group  was  in  existence,  and  yet  here  they 
were.  In  Boston,  about  80  of  these  Pro- 
group  people  In  all.  Acroas  the  country, 
about  2.000.  roiighly. 

These  people  repreeented  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  our  population  but  I  don't  have 
to  emphasize  before  a  group  such  as  this 
that  anyone  of  theee  in  a  Communist  ci 
terrific  potential  danger  to  our  American 
aecxirity. 

For  the  next  2  years  I  stayed  In  the  pro 
group.  I  was  able  to  watch  the  various 
activities  and  many  things  which  the  pro 
group  did. 

Just  today  when  I  came  in  the  room  X 
was  handed  an  Issue  of  the  Columbia  Spec- 
tator, published  up  at  Columbia  University. 
It  seems  that  they  had  a  "press  panel"  at 
Columbia  recently  and  they  had  many  speak- 
ers at  that  affair  speaking  to  young  college 
people.  Here's  what  one  of  the  speakers  bad 
to  say.  He  says  that  "the  danger  of  Riu- 
slan  aggression  is  nonsense  since  the  Soviet 
Union  so  far  has  Invaded  nobody.  •  •  • 
Its  inconceivable  the  Russians  wlU  start  • 
war."  This  speaker  outimed  a  program 
which  he  thought  would  lead  (o  a  "lasting 
peace";  including  banning  the  A  bomb,  a 
settlement  of  the  German  problem  on  "Dem- 
ocratic lines,"  peace  in  Korea,  a  "stoppage 
of  pressure  of  the  present  United  States 
policy  of  supporting  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple's democracies  in  several  countries." 

And  at  home  he  said  we  mxist  "restore  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  academic  freedom"  and 
In  conclusion  he  said  be  was  optimistic 
about  the  possibility  of  lasting  peace. 

Well,  that's  a  typical  type  of  project,  as- 
signed by  the  Communist  Party  to  pro  group 
people.  Many  times  I  sat  in  meetings  wtieq 
it  was  planned  specifically  which  memt 
of  our  pro  group  were  to  go  into  the  coU« 
and  what  message  they  were  to  give. 

Onoe  I  was  unable  to  duck  an  assignment 
of  this  nature.  The  comrades  knew  that  up 
In  Wakefield.  Mass..  I  tiad  been  active,  in 
fact  the  president,  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  group, 
at  the  Wakefield  Baptist  Church.  The  party 
knows  everything  (almost)  about  its  mem- 
bers. They  check  up,  too.  to  see  what  youYs 
doing  in  non-Communist  groups.  It  was  de- 
cided that  I  should  carry  on  a  party  project 
of  some  Importance.  There  was  no  way  1 
could  get  out  of  the  assignment.  I  had 
to  arrange  for  a  speaker,  to  speak  at  the  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  cl««b  In  Wakefield.  They  dont 
know  to  this  day  that  what  I  had  to  do 
was  to  have  one  of  my  conuades.  one  of  my 
underground  Communist  pro  group  mem- 
bers, speak  to  our  Mr.  and  Mrs.  group. 

What  he  had  to  say  was  almost  Identical 
to  what  we  read  in  the  Columbia  speech: 
That  we  must  be  "friendly"  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  must  be  "understanding,"  so  forth, 
and  so  on.  He  gave  a  very  fine  talk.  What  a 
great  shock  it  would  have  been  to  our  Bap- 
tist oeople  If  they  had  known  what  had 
happened. 

People  ask,  "How  are  you  able  to  be  a 
Communist  and  not  be  dlsooT«red?"  We 
know  you  were  the  assistant  advertising 
director  for  Paramount  Pictures  theater  divi- 
sion there.  You  were  working  for  Harry 
Browning,  whom  some  of  vm  know.  And  you 
were  active  in  the  church  and  in  commu- 
nity life.  How  were  you  able  to  get  away 
with  it? 
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All  of  that  credit  I  must  give  to  the  Com- 
munist Party,  because  it  was  the  Commu- 
nist Party  who  trained  me  si>ecifically  and 
very  deliberately  along  certain  lines.  That 
was  what  they  had  in  mind  tn  the  very  be- 
ginning, but  I  dldnt  know  about  that  in 
1940.  They  trained  me  how  to  be  an  under- 
ground OommunUt.  They  taught  me  how 
to  be  a  CK^mm\inlst  Party  member  working 
In  the  midst  of  non-Communists  (and  even 
In  the  midst  of  an ti -Communists):  how  to 
carry  crat  Communist  Party  orders  and  direc- 
tives, and  yet  never  be  discovered  as  a  party 
member.  That  is  the  special  technique  of 
every  single  progroup  member— every  single 
one  of  them.  Not  one  of  them  is  publicly 
identified  as  a  Communist,  and  yet  every  one 
of  them  is  acting  under  orders  front  their 
fajosni  in  Moecow.  and  knowing  it. 

Now,  what  to  do.  I  mxist  finish  soon,  be- 
cause you  wish  to  get  back  to  work,  I  know. 
First  of  all,  by  all  means,  continue  the  activi- 
ties which  are  bolstered  and  sponsored  and 
X  know  encouraged  by  the  American  Legion. 
Continue  tlie  Job  which  we  have  to  do — the 
job  of  exposing  the  activities  of  not  only 
the  open  Communist  Party  memt>ers  but  of 
underground  Communist  members  at  every 
single  opportunRy. 

Be  sure  that  you  continue,  as  I  know  you 
are  doing  now.  to  back  the  efforts  of  our 
Congress  and  of  our  various  legislators  and 
Investlgatmg  committees  who  are  trying  to 
uncover  the  truth  and  to  expose  the  \mder- 
ground  activities  of  the  Commimlsts  to  the 
light  of  dsy.  There  is  nothing  the  Commu- 
nists bate  worse  than  having  that  rock 
tximed  up  so  that  all  the  insecU  can  be 
seen. 

Let's  keep  on  doing  It.  Let  us  sxipport  by 
all  means  the  efforts  of  the  InvesUgatlng 
eommltteee  and  of  the  i>eople  who  are  work- 
ing diligently  to  bring  soma  light  upon  this 
subject  There  has  been.  It  Is  true,  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  of  ths  various  techniques 
and  tactics  used  by  various  mveetlgatling 
ooounlttees.  But  I  think  we  have  to  sepa- 
rate the  tactics  of  the  Communist  Party 
from  that  of  the  job  of  a  good  American. 

The  tactics  of  the  Communist  Party  is  to 
condemn  and  to  vilify  and  to  smear  every  in- 
dividual who  attempts  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  the  Communist.  Kspeclally  does  the 
OOBUnvlst  Party  do  that  to  every  ex-Com- 
anaiHt  everyone  who  has  been  a  member  of 
ths  party,  who  has  left  the  party,  and  who 
has  now  indicated  a  willingness  to  testify 
titi/i  to  tell  the  truth.  Those  people  are  at- 
tacked with  terrlflc  vehemence  by  the  Com- 
mvmlst  Party. 

The  technique  of  the  Communist  Party  Is 
to  condemn  every  Investigation  in  every 
aspect,  to  condemn  Senator  McCastrt.  Sen- 
ator IdcCAaxAM,  every  House  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

But  '.he  American  way  Is  constructive. 
The  American  way  is  to  realize  that  it  may 
be  true  that  In  the  past  mistakes  bave  been 
made,  but  if  mistakes  have  been  made  by 
those  people  trying  to  do  a  good  Job.  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  condemn  them.  We  should 
Instead,  try  to  support  them.  We  should  not 
try  to  call  off  every  investigation  of  com- 
munism: we  should  in  fact,  try  to  make  them 
better  and  encourage  Congress  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  get  more  facu.  We  should  realise 
that  It  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  facts,  and 
we  should  encourage  oxu  antl-Communists 
to  get  those  facts  and  to  get  them  before  the 
public 

Again,  I  am  most  grateful  for  this  wonder- 
ful award  that  you  have  given  me  today, 
and  my  wife,  too.  I  want  to  Include  her 
because  in  many  wasrs  the  8  years  were  harder 
for  her  than  they  were  for  me.  We  are  very 
humble  In  accepting  this  award  and  other 
recognition,  because  we  realize  that  in  order 
to  keep  this  country  great  and  In  order  to 
keep  It  free,  it  takes  many  flghtera.  and  it 
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takes  fighters  on  every  front.  We  know 
there  is  a  tremendous  Job  being  done  today 
by  American  citizens  everywhere  in  pro- 
tecting oxir  way  of  life.  Certainly  American 
citizens  are  doing  a  great  Job  in  uniform 
today.  They  are  carrying  out  a  very  tough 
fight  not  only  in  Korea  but  on  many  other 
fronts  of  the  world  where  men  are  in  uni- 
form, standing  guard,  many  times  pretty 
much  forgotten— they  are  out  there  on  the 
outpoets.  They  are  doing  a  job  for  us. 
Well,  they  dont  receive  very  much  recog- 
nition. 

You  men  here  on  the  home  front:  cer- 
tainly you  are  doing  an  important  Job  every 
day  not  only  in  organizations  such  as  this 
organization,  the  American  Legion,  but  in 
your  homes  and  in  your  businesses  as  well. 
You  are  doing  a  Job  every  day  as  good 
Americans,  and  I  know  you  do  not  expect 
or  anticipate  medals  at  awards. 

And  then  Uiere  is  another  group  of 
people— very  small,  perhaps — no  one  knows 
how  many.  Those  are  the  people  to  whom 
Ogden  Reld  has  already  referred.  There  are 
some  who  will  never  be  known  publicly, 
there  are  some  whose  names  will  never  ap- 
pear in  the  headlines,  who  will  never  have 
any  recognition  or  any  award  or  any  public 
thanks,  and  yet  they  are  carrying  out  a 
terrifl'  fight,  a  very  tough  battle,  and  they 
are  doing  it  for  you  and  for  me.  We  should 
thank  Ood  every  night  that  we  are  a  people 
who  are  surrounded,  who  are  in  the  midst  of 
good  citizens  and  good  Americans  every- 
where, who  are  doing  Jobs,  some  of  them 
tough,  some  of  them  unnoticed  and  unpub- 
llcized.  but  all  of  tbem  consclentiottSly.  con- 
tinually doing  a  Job  to  make  sure  that  this 
great  country,  which  Is  ours,  will  continue 
to  have  the  opportunities  and  freedoms 
which  bave  l>een  handed  to  us^ 

Thank  you.  very,  very  much. 

(Nor.— The  Young  Communist  League 
was  going  under  the  offlcial  title  "American 
Youth  for  Democracy."  during  the  period 
1944-48.) 


GtBcral  MacArtliv  EstabBsked  Japu  ra 
a  Solkl  Basis— Japuiet«  Are  Ov 
Friends  Today  as  a  Result  of  Hu  Woric 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  April  2,  1952 

llr.SMTTHofWiscoiisin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  la  encouraging  to  note  that  in  the 
postwar  years  the  work  of  Qen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  in  Japan  is  now  recognized 
as  having  been  a  real  accomplishment. 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  so  states 
In  an  editorial  on  last  Monday.  March 
31.  "Clear  vision  and  a  flrm  guiding 
band  has  brought  their  rewards,"  the 
editorial  states.  AU  loyal  Americana 
will  Join  In  that  sentiment. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  Including  the  editorial  referred  to: 
Thx  Hops  of  Japax 

A  special  supplement  of  this  newspaper 
was  filled  yesterday  with  the  names  at 
strange  places  and  of  companies  largely  un- 
familiar to  the  American  public.  All  these 
were  Japanese,  representatives  of  a  Japan 
that  has  undergone  an  amazing  economic 
recovery  from  the  devastation  left  by  the 
war  and  which,  as  a  cesult  of  the  new  peace 


treaty,  loou  forward  to  a  period  of  growing 
trade  and  investment.  Japan  is  once  more 
a  sovareign  nation,  with  the  Allied  Council 
for  Japan  to  be  dissolved  and  American 
troops  remalitlng  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saf e- 
gutu-ding  the  liberties  the  nation  has  won. 
Tourists  are  invited;  the  promise  is  held  out 
of  good  hotels,  fast  trains  and  all  the  exotic 
charms  for  which  the  island  civilization  is 
noted. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  grasp  so 
rapid  a  transformation.  That  General  Mac- 
Arthxir  was  building  in  the  Immediate  post- 
war years  a  solid  foundation  for  recovery 
and  progress  was  known.  But  only  those 
most  closely  acquainted  with  his  work  could 
have  foreseen  the  record  of  accomplishment 
unfolded  in  yesterday's  special  supplement. 
Clear  vision  and  a  firm  guiding  hand  tiave 
brought  their  rewards;  and  MacArthur  him- 
self must  draw  from  the  results  a  satisfac- 
tion such  as  is  given  to  few  men.  Difficul- 
ties, of  course,  remain.  Trade  must  find  new 
channels,  particularly  when  the  economic 
benefita^erlving  from  the  Korean  war  are 
ended:  such  setbacks  as  are  involved  in  the 
world  slump  of  cotton  textile  prices  must 
be  overcome,  but  the  main  story  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  read  of,'  and  no  doubt  but  American 
business  men  ind  tourists  will  Increasingly 
find  it  one  that  concerns  them. 


Air  Defeite  Lags 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUmAKA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  BKOOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  Times  of  March  31, 
1952: 

Ant  DIFKNSZ  LAOS 

Anyone  who  cares  to  worry  about  the  state 
of  national  defense  can  find  ample  cause  for 
concern  In  the  testimony  of  Air  Force  lead- 
ers before  a  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee last  Friday.  They  made  no  claim 
that  ouz  air  power  is  growing  as  it  should. 

The  cynical  reader  will  say  that,  yes,  these 
military  people  are  always  gloomy  and  pessi- 
mistic when  they  are  asking  Congress  for 
appropriations.  And  It  is  true  that  the  Air 
Force  U  asking  for  $20,000,000,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  a  considerable  sum. 

However,  facts  are  facts.  Certainly  the 
top  Air  Force  leaders  would  not  dare  depart 
from  the  truth  in  their  testimony.  This  la 
the  story,  in  capsule: 

Current  deliveries  of  war  planes  are  about 
16  percent  behind  the  schedules  set  last 
year. 

The  goal  of  126  wings  of  modem  combat 
planes  won't  be  attained  until  December 
1066.  under  the  stretch-out  program  recently 
Inaugurated.  (Stretch-out  is  a  fancy  word 
which  really  means  a  deliberate  slowdown  in 
production.)  The  original  plan  was  to  have 
126  wings  ready  for  combat  In  105S. 

Oen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg  testified: 

"If  the  Russian  program  continues  as  pre- 
dicted, within  3  years  most  of  the  Soviet  air 
force  will  be  Jet-powered.  By  this  date, 
moreover,  their  total  ntimber  of  long-range 
aircraft  capable  of  carrying  atomic  bombs 
will  begin  to  approach  ours." 

Tills,  then,  Is  the  up-to-the-minute  pic- 
ture. We  have  cut  down  our  air  prepared- 
ness program,  in  the  bel  .t  that  If  war  comes 
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m  ■hall  be  able  to  attain  air  superiority 
BwUtly  through  our  huge  ind-ustrlal  machine. 
Should  sabotage  or  enemy  atomic  bombs  or 
some  other  factor  make  it  impossible  for  na 
to  attain  this  superiority,  we  might  find  our- 
selves open  to  an  enemy  air  attack  which 
could  be  disastrous  for  our  country. 

Congress  shoiild  see  to  It  that  the  current 
trend  In  Air  Force  preparedness  Is  reversed, 
and  that  the  stretch-out  program  Is  dropped 
completely.  Our  airmen  in  Korea  should 
have  the  latest  type  Jet  fighters,  not  out- 
moded types  which  are  inferior  to  those  used 
by  the  enemy.  The  soal  of  128  wlims  should 
be  reached,  not  In  1965.  but  as  soon  as  It 
can  be  attained. 

The  American  people  have  always  wanted 
an  abundance  of  air  power.  Bad  their 
wlshas  been  heeded  in  the  1930's,  the  billions 
spent  for  raking  leaves  in  that  decade  would 
have  been  put  into  an  air  armada  which 
might  have  prevented  World  War  n.  The 
Washington  planners  who  are  slowing  up  air- 
craft production  now  should  be  called  to 
account   by  Congress. 


L«ss  InvestiffatioB,  More  Useful 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACKTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  19S2 

Mr.  LANL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Daily  E^ve- 
ning  Item,  Lynn.  Mass.,  Monday,  March 
31,  1952: 


i. 


Mou  LAwa,  FswB  Qcizzss 

The  power  of  Congress  to  investigate  la 
inherent  in  its  power  to  make  laws.  But 
It  has  been  apparent  that  In  recent  years 
Congress  has  devoted  a  disproportionate 
ahare  of  its  time  to  InTestlgatlng,  and  too 
Uttle  to  lawmaking. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  New  Tork  Times 
gives  some  fresh  substance  to  this  com- 
plaint. The  Times  found  that  since  1960 
there  have  been  225  investigations  launched, 
and  that  00  are  ciirrently  in  progress. 

This  makes  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
the  most  investigative  one  In  United  States 
history  and  before  It  the  Eightieth  and  the 
Elghty-flrst  had  established  new  peaks.  The 
upward  trend   is  unmlstakaMe. 

Money  voted  for  these  inquiries  by  the 
Bighty-second  Congress  comes  to  M.IOO.OOO. 
In  addition  to  funds  regxilarly  allotted  for 
normal  committee  work.  This  Is  about 
$600,000  more  than  the  sum  allowed  for  the 
Bighty-flrst. 

Right  now  about  20  proposals  for  new  In- 
qxilrles  are  pending.  They  call  for  batlay 
of  almost  tl.OOO.OOO  more. 

There  are  so  many  separate  probes  chat 
Congress  can  no  longer  hotise  them  all.  It 
has  begun  renting  hotel  rooms  in  down- 
town Washington.  The  old  Supreme  Coturt 
chamber  in  the  Capitol  used  to  be  Just  a 
sightseer's  delight.  Today  it's  in  steady  de- 
mand a*  a  hearing  room. 

Often  the  investigating  groups  hold  both 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  thus  limit- 
ing the  average  legislator's  lawmaking  to  an 
occasional  chase  to  the  Senate  or  House  floor 
for  a  roll  call.  This  hardly  seems  a  system 
designed  to  produce  good  laws. 

Another  complaint  is  an  old  one  but  it^ 
•till  valid.  XnTestlgators  of  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  are  so  numerous 


that  many  Fsderal  oiBcials  devote  a  good 
part  of  their  time  to  Capitol  Hill. 

lliey  frequently  bring  large  ttalb  with 
them.  This  fact  plxis  repeated  committee 
demands  for  more  data,  reports,  and  other 
supplemental  work  cuts  heavUy  Into  the 
department's  regular  operating  funds.  Cer- 
tainly Government  service  must  be  impaired 
in  at  least  some  of  these  cases. 

Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  Congress 
in  effect  compelling  a  diversion  of  depart- 
ment funds  at  the  very  moment  tt  is  inquir- 
ing into  department's  methods  of  spending. 

No  question  about  it.  congressional  inves- 
tigating Is  now  out  of  hand.  Not  only  Is  tt 
far  too  time-consuming  in  ratio  to  the  law- 
making process,  but  It  many  times  Is  wlthoui 
serious  purpose. 

The  Times  siirvey  Is  a  useful  start  toward 
showing  the  American  people  how  their  Con- 
gress spends  its  time.  The  next  step  is 
equally  important. 

We  need  to  know  how  many  at  the  htm- 
dreds  of  investigations  conducted  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  have  actuslly  led  to 
useful  legislation.  And  lurw  many  have 
been  publicity  circuses  largely  wasteful  of 
lawmakers'  time  and  the  taxpayers'  money. 


B««otif«l  VesaTkt  Lake 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  1.  1952 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
located  in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  one 
Of  the  most  beautiful  small  lakes  in  the 
country.  My  statement  is  supported  by 
the  Judgment  of  practically  everyone 
who  has  seen  this  lake.  My  statement  is 
supported  by  an  article  appearing  re- 
cently In  the  press  written  by  John 
Waters,  which  disciisses  the  duties  of 
the  Forest  Rangers.  He  said.  "Few 
prettier  places  can  be  found  in  the  Na- 
tion than  Vesuvius  Lake." 

I  am  proud  that  I  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  construction  of  this  lake. 
I  am  doubly  proud  for  my  motive  in 
putting  forth  the  effort  to  have  this 
beautiful  lake  constructed  for  I  knew 
that  I  would  be  giving  to  many  people 
In  my  section  in  Ohio  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  a  beautiful  lake  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  recreational  advantages 
provided  by  the  lake  and  the  beautiful 
section  surrounding  it.  I  felt  that  this 
would  give  to  many  families  and  their 
children  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  these 
advantages  without  the  expense  of  go- 
ing far  away  from  home. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  Vesu- 
vius Lake  that  section  comprised  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  undeveloped  land.  Now 
that  section  is  being  developed  and  is 
far  more  promising. 

In  one  of  McGuffy's  Readers  there  U 
a  lesson  about  the  American  Indian, 
which  shows  how  far  we  have  come  from 
those  days.  As  I  remember  the  first  few 
lines  of  that  selection  are  as  follows: 

Not  many  generations  ago,  where  you  now 

sit,  encircled   by   all '  that  exalts  and  em- 


belllahea  dvillaed  life,  tb*  rank  thistle 
nodded  in  the  wind,  and  the  wild  foot  dog  his 
hole  unacared. 

At  that  time  there  were  probably  10,- 
000.000  acres  of  fine  timber  lands  in  th* 
territory  that  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio. 
That  timber  consisted  principally  of 
^i^te  oak.  walnut,  hickory,  poplar,  and 
ash.  No  place  in  the  whole  world  pro- 
duced finer  timber  of  these  choice  va- 
rieties than  Ohio,  especially  in  souU\ern 
and  southeastern  Ohio. 

Man  In  his  advance  toward  what  be 
thought  was  a  higher  clrllization  ruth- 
lessly :ut  down  and  burned  giant  tre«s 
that  would  now  be  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars. He  did  this  in  order  that  he  might 
build  for  himself  and  family  a  cabm  and 
clear  off  the  field  on  which  he  could  grow 
cum  and  beans  with  which  to  sustain 
himself  and  family.  He  was  the  sturdy 
pioneer  who  contributed  much  to  make 
America  free  and  great. 

This  program  continued  until  the 
wooded  acres  in  the  level  and  rolling 
tions  were  denuded.  The  forests 
supplanted  by  beautiful  farms  and  by 
thriving  villages  and  great  teeming  cities 
with  industries  that  supply  the  world 
with  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  hilly  country  was  cut  over  and 
most  of  the  large  trees  taken  out  but  the 
underbrush  and  the  smaller  trees  were 
left  The  hilly  country  has  yet  some 
splendid  poesibilities  for  timber  pro- 
duction. 

About  20  years  ago,  and  after  I  had 
been  a  Member  of  Congress  for  a  few 
years.  I  conceived  the  idea  that  I  should 
make  an  effort  to  induce  the  Federal 
Government  to  expand  its  reforestation 
programs  so  as  to  include  land  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  Ohio.  I  found 
that  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
v^uld  be  willing  to  extend  its  purchases 
and  activities  down  into  southern  Ohio. 
It  was  not  long  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment purchased  a  few  tracts.  The 
Government  has  continued  tills  practice 
until  now  it  owns  about  175,000  acres  of 
forest  land  in  Ohio.  I  am  glad  that  I 
had  a  leading  part  In  securing  appro- 
priations from  the  Govertunent  with 
which  land  purchases  could  be  made. 

All  oi  this  land  is  hilly  and  most  of 
it  Ls  too  steep  for  successful  cultivation. 
Most  of  this  land  was  purchased  (or  an 
average  price  of  from  six  to  eight  dollars 
per  acre.  The  land  surrounding  what 
is  now  Vesuvius  Lake  was  purchased  bf 
the  Federal  Gove^iunent  in  this  land- 
purchasing  program. 

However  it  took  more  than  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  to  bring  about  the 
construction  of  Vesuvius  Lake.  It  took 
money. 

I  made  bold  to  talk  to  those  author- 
ities of  the  Government  that  controlled 
the  purse  strings  and  as  a  result  a  very 
substantial  sum  of  money  was  allotted 
to  construct  the  dam  immediately  and 
to  do  such  other  work  as  was  necessary 
to  establish  Lake  Vesuvius.  We  also  set 
in  motion  a  plan  that  brought  to  that 
section  a  CCC  camp.  In  this  way,  we 
provided  for  most  of  the  labor  that  was 
needed  for  the  construction  of  the  dam 
and  the  clearing  of  the  lake  site,  and  in 
building  the  necessary  roads  and  trails. 
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The  money  spent  by  the  Government 
for  the  construction  of  this  beautiful  lake 
has  been  well  spent  as  will  be  attested 
by  the  Forestry  Service  which  controls 
the  use  of  the  lake  and  will  be  attested 
by  the  thousands  of  people  who  visit 
that  lake  for  fishing,  swimming,  and 
recreation  during  every  month  of  the 
year.  The  number  of  visitors  last  year 
was  about  luO.OOO. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  a  trip  over  much  of  the  land 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Ghrabow,  the  district  supervisor,  and 
by  Mr.  McKetterlck  of  the  Southeastern 
Ohio  Development  Society,  and  by  Rob- 
ert Steideman.  the  local  forest  ranger. 
People  living  in  the  vicinity  of  this  Gov- 
ernment facility  are  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  possibilities  that  may 
come  to  that  section  by  reason  of  the 
reforestation  of  the  land  and- the  im- 
provement of  the  water  facilities.  The 
State  of  Ohio  has  taken  a  very  active 
Interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  forest 
land  in  the  State  and  also  in  the  matter 
of  soil  conservation.  The  possibility  of 
maintaining  wood  lots  has  appealed  to 
landowners  who  own  hilly  land  that 
Is  difBcult  to  cultivate  but  will  produce 
forest  products  of  all  kinds.  Th«re  are 
probably  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
living  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Lake 
Vesuvius  who  enjoy  the  fishing,  swim- 
ming, and  recreational  facilities  that  it 
affords,  and  there  are  many  people  who 
visit  this  resort  who  live  many  miles 
away. 

The  Forest  Service  is  now  hard  pressed 
for  ftmds  with  wlilch  to  maintain  Its 
activities  in  that  section.  Funds  should 
be  provided  immediately  or  else  the  prop- 
erty and  the  project  will  deteriorate. 

In  the  first  place,  the  camping  facil- 
ities are  almost  completely  gone  by 
reason  of  the  heavy  usage  to  which  they 
have  been  put  by  the  thousands  who 
have  used  them.  In  the  second  place, 
the  bathing  beach  has  not  been  well  ar- 
ranged and  a  bad  landslide  has  caused 
considerably  delay  in  the  construction  of 
an  additional  beach  which  is  needed. 
The  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars would  go  a  long  way  toward  the  tem- 
porary relief  of  this  situation.  The 
roads  around  the  lake  area  have  become 
dangerous.  The  heavy  trafBc  is  respon. 
Bible.  A  few  hundred  dollars  would  re- 
lieve this  situation  temporarily. 

The  lake  is  approached  by  only  one 
road  from  the  main  highway  which  is 
about  a  half  of  a  mile  away.  For  years 
I  have  advocated  the  construction  of  a 
road  down  the  creek  to  a  place  where  the 
main  State  Highway  No.  75  crosses 
Storm  Creek,  which  is  the  creek  across 
which  the  dam  has  been  constructed. 
This  Improvement  would  cost  consider- 
ably for  the  distance  is  about  2  miles. 
It  would,  however  relieve  traffic  con- 
gestion which  at  present  la  dangerous. 
If  it  can  be  arranged  that  the  county 
and  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
would  cooperate  on  this  program,  it 
would  divide  the  expense  of  construction 
and  maintenance  and  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  thousands  of  people 
who  visit  the  lake. 


And  the  most  important  need  of  all  is 
that  the  Forest  Service  be  provided  with 
sufBcient  money  to  purchase  the  land 
that  constitutes  the  drainage  basin  which 
feeds  the  lake.  At  present  there  is  quite 
an  acreage  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
small  streams,  the  waters  of  which  come 
into  Lake  Vesuvius.  This  land  is  hilly 
and  some  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  but  it 
erodes  very  rapidly,  thus  depreciating 
the  value  of  the  land  and  its  productive 
capacity.  This  eroded  soil  finds  its  way 
down  into  the  lake.  If  this  continues  it 
will,  in  a  few  years,  be  a  real  impair- 
ment of  the  usefulness  of  the  lake.  This 
land  should  be  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  should  be  planted  with  forest 
trees  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  acquired.  A 
sufficient  amount  of  this  land  has  been 
purchased  to  prove  the  necessity  and 
practicability  of  this  project. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State  would  welcome  any  im- 
provements that  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  Vesu- 
vius Lake. 

I  shall  continue  my  interest  in  the 
project  because  I  feel  that  it  is  a  worthy 
project  which  is  appreciated  by  thou- 
sands of  good  Americans  who  live  in  that 
section  of  the  country. 
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Neckyokc  Jones  Says 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  wTOUuro 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
insert  another  Neckyoke  Jones  Says 
column,  originally  published  In  the 
Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press: 

"How  are  you  bettin'  on  who  Is  goln'  to  be 
nex"  Prei<ydent."  I  prefers  to  Greasewood  to- 
day. ••Well,  sir  "  he  replugs.  "I  am't  a  bettin* 
man  an'  there  Is  no  teUln'  which  way  the  dlU 
pickle  will  squirt.  A  voter  is  llbble  to  tvim 
one  way  or  tother— dependin*  on  how  the 
wind  Is  blowln'.  It  looks  to  me  like  follEs 
ain't  payln'  as  much  attention  to  wbo  is 
goln'  to  Congrlss.  You  know  Iffen  you  got 
a  Presydent  wearin'  one  Iron — an'  you  got  a 
Oongrlss  who  has  another  brand — the  coun- 
try may  find  itself  up  the  head  of  the  crick 
an'  no  paddle.  Everyone  you  talk  to  thinlis 
there  will  be  a  GOP  Presydent — but  accord- 
in"  to  them  who  Is  said  to  be  poUtickel- 
wlse — It  is  going'  to  take  some  door-bell  ring- 
In'  an'  fast  travelln'  to  eleck  a  GOP  Con- 
grlss. So  whether  It  be  Taft.  Ike,  or  Mac— 
not  considerin'  Stassin  or  Warren— iffen  you 
put  'em  in  with  a  Congrlss  which  is  on  the 
war  path — they  ain't  goln"  to  have  a  chance 
to  do  much.  Both  the  Presydent  an'  the 
Congrlss  has  got  to  be  men  with  plenty 
know-how — but  usuly  voters  don't  pick  can- 
dydate^  for  what  they  know— but  they  pick 
'em  on  how  they  look."  Greasewood  thinks 
voters  ort  to  think.  Hopln'  you  are  the  same. 
1  am 

Ture  h'en, 

NaCXTOKB  JotfBB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PINNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1952 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RicoRi).  I  am  inserting  the  text  of 
a  sermon  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Vito 

C.  Mazzone,  pastor  of  th*  Church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  de  Pazzi.  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  occasion  of  the  fifty-fourth 
anniversary  Communion  Mass  of  De  Soto 
Council.  No.  315,  Knights  of  Columbus. 
The  celebrant  of  the  high  mass  was  the 
Reverend  Joseph  J.  Monighan,  chaplam 
of  De  Soto  Council.  This  high  Mass  was 
broadcast,  the  narrator  being  the  Rev- 
erend George  E.  Urichek,  STL,  Catho- 
lic University  of  America,  Washington. 

D.  C: 

CoMiroKisic,  DncocsACT,  CHaxsnamTr 

It  Is  with  deep  pleasure  that  I  again  wel- 
come the  DeSoto  Council.  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, to  this  church.  An  organization 
such  as  the  Knights  of  Columbus  grows 
stronger  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  and 
this  year,  with  a  membership  of  more  than 
800,000,  you  are  at  the  greatest  numerical 
strength  in  your  history.  This  is  fitting, 
since  1952  marks  two  highly  important  an- 
niversaries of  the  Knights  of  Colxmibus. 

On  March  29  of  this  year  the  Knights  of 
Coiumbus  marked  their  seventieth  anni- 
versary. August  12  will  be  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  yo\ir  zealous 
lounder,  rather  Michael  J.  McGlvney. 

Father  McGlvney  and  the  group  of  fervent 
layment  who  worked  with  him  were  fre- 
quently discouraged  by  the  obstacles  which 
blocked  their  path.  Their  Idea  was  a  dar- 
ing one — the  founding  of  a  fraternal  benefit 
society  which  would  grow  to  become  an  In- 
fluence for  good  in  the  lives  of  many  thou- 
sands. Although  frequently  disappointed, 
they  never  despaired,  and  yoiir  member- 
ship today  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  their 
untiring  labor. 

It  woiild  be  only  natural  to  expect  to  find 
something  of  a  relaxation  of  vigUance  In 
an  organization  which  has  so  well  achieved 
its  purpose  over  the  years.  We  must  real- 
ize though,  that  this  Is  no  time  for  any 
knight,  for  anyone  who  calls  himself  a 
Christian,  to  rest  on  his  laiu«ls. 

At  this  very  moment  humanity  is  facing 
the  strongest  chaUeuge  of  Its  lilstory,  the 
threat  of  world  communism. 

In  comparatively  recent  years  the  world 
has  seen  the  rise  of  various  false  "isms"  dic- 
tatorial Ideologies  which  seek  to  remove  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  the  very  way  of  life 
which  all  free  people  hold  so  dear.  We  shaU 
restrict  ourselves  to  a  short  consideration 
of  communism,  but  all  other  false  isms  are 
implicitly  Included,  since  they  are  all 
founded  on  wrong  principles. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hearing  the  term 
"communistic  principles"  used,  but  most  of 
■as  do  not  truly  understand  what  these  prin- 
ciples are.  They  might  well  be  called  the 
10  commandments  of  Satan.  Bear  In  mind 
that  the  following  principles  can  be  foimd 
in  the  works  of  prominent  Commumist 
leaders;  they  are  not  merely  the  accusations 
of  antl-CommunlBts. 

The  ten  commandments  rf  Satan  are: 

1.  There  Is  no  God;  religion  is  a  delusion. 

2.  Man  has  no  spiritual  soul. 
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8.  Agttvttf  la  virtuous  or  ilnfiil  depending 
upon  whether  it  help*  to  establish  the  die- 
tatcrahlp  of  the  jvoletarlat. 

4.  Mantae*  !•  not  sacred;  the  state  malua 
or  unmakes  marriages  as  It  deems  fit. 

5.  Children  belong  not  to  tha  parents  but 
to  the  state. 

6.  TerrorUm  nnist  be  utlllaed  to  spread 
communism. 

7.  Constitutional  gOTcmmenta  must  be 
overthrown,  even  bf  btoodshed  If  neeessary. 

8.  The  only  patriotism  Is  the  love  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  desire  to  sovletlze  the  entire 
world  after  Russian  pattern. 

9.  PraetleaUy  all  true  private  ownership 
must  be  abollshsd. 

M.  ramers  must  be  lowered  to  the  level 
of  serfs,  workers  to  the  level  of  slaves. 

That  Is  oominunlsm  today  behind  the  Iron 
curtain. 

Another  term  which  we  bear  baniBed  about 
wlthoat  a  dear  understanding  of  Its  mcan- 
Inj  Is  "democraey." 

Dsmocracy  and  Christianity  are  so  cloa^ 
Interwoven  that  one  cannot  attack,  democ- 
racy without  first  renoxinclng  Christianity. 

'The  two  chief  tenets  of  democracy  are 
essentially  Christian.  Democracy  Is  founded 
on  the  two  Chrlsttan  principles  that  aU  men 
are  created  equal  and  that  man  possesses 
inalienable  rights  which  flow  dlrecUy  from 
Ood. 

It  Lb  generally  conceded  by  historians  that 
our  system  of  democracy  can  be  traced  to  the 
Magna  Carta,  which  was  nothing  more  than 
a  centuries-old  Catholic  teaching,  forced 
upon  if'^g  John  of  England  by  the  CathoUc 
barons  under  the  leadership  of  Cardinal 
Langlon. 

St.  Robert  Bellarmlne,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In^sted  that  the  power  of  goremlng 
la  Inunedlately  vested  in  the  people  them- 
selves. They  can  delegate  this  power  to  one 
TTf  T>  or  to  a  group  of  nMn.  The  saint  further 
Tna1n*^t""  that  for  a  just  reason  the  people 
can  change  their  form  of  government,  chooe- 
Ing  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  democ- 
racy. We  wish  to  p' '  ''t  out  that  wfalcberer 
of  the  above  forms  government  may  be 
selected.  It  Is  the  people  who  make  the 
choioe. 

Father  Suares.  a  contemporary  of  St. 
Robert  and  a  prominent  scholar  of  sociology, 
^as  the  chief  champlom  of  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

As  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century  w» 
have  the  testimony  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
St.  Thomas  declared  that  the  beet  form  at 
government  is  one  In  which  the  people  par- 
tlc^MUe  through  the  election  of  those  who 
will  govern  them.  For  such  participation  by 
the  people  he  adduces  the  authority  of  sacred 
Scripture  as  evidence.  In  Deuteronomy, 
chapter  1.  we  are  told  that  Moees.  when  he 
led  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  told  them  to 
select  from  among  themselves  wise  and  un- 
derstanding men  to  help  him  In  the  work  of 
government. 

We  know  that  all  authority  comes  from 
Ood.  According  to  the  concept  of  St. 
Thomas,  God  has  vested  in  the  people  as  a 
whole  the  power  to  choose  their  form  of 
government  and  to  decide  who  shall  fill  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  posts. 
Once  these  positions  have  been  filled,  the 
people  owe  obedience  to  the  Incumbents,  the 
office  holders,  who  In  turn  are  responsible— 
not  to  the  people — but  to  God  HlnMelf  fOr 
the  proper  satisfaction  of  their  dtrties. 

Because  true  democracy  defends  the  natu- 
ral and  inalienable  rights  of  man,  Catholi- 
cism has  always  been  Its  friend.  It  Is  these 
lights  of  man  which  give  rise  to  the  eseentlal 
chai  Btterletlc  of  democracy,  the  participa- 
tion of  tbe  people  in  their  government. 

The  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  concerning  the 
right  at  man  to  take  an  active  part  in  his 
govermnent  was  generally  followed  in  his 
day. 

Archbishop  Halbert  preceded  his  proposal 
(tf  John  Lackland  as  king  with  the  words 


"Nona  baa  anecesaion  to  thla  k1ng<lnm  uwlaai. 
after  having  Invoksd  tbe  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  be  unanimously  elected  by  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom." 

With  theee  words  the  archbishop  Intended 
to  espUtn  that  tbe  king  or  any  other  ruler 
waa  reoogntaed  as  sueh  only  when  be  had 
been  ehoeen  or  aceepted  by  the  people. 

In  115S  the  ArdkblshtHH  of  Milan  told 
Frederick  Barbarossa  that  tbe  people  had 
delegated  to  him  the  right  to  make  laws, 
pointing  out  that  such  a  right  was,  strictly 
speaking,  the  right  of  the  peopie  themselves. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  In  837,  in  tlas 
days  of  the  CaroUnglan  Bnplre.  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  ruler  were  added  to  the  basic 
law  only  by  the  consent  of  the  people. 

When  King  James  I  of  Kngland  insisted 
that  be  ruled  by  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
St.  Robert  Bellarmlne  and  Father  Frands 
Suares  championed  the  governmental  rights 
of  the  people.  This  happened  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Their  defense  of  democratic  principlea 
found  its  way  into  the  writings  of  English 
sociologies,  particularly  Into  tbe  wrHlngs  of 
John  Locke,  who  in  turn  exercised  strong  in- 
fluenee  over  the  author  of  oar  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Thomas  Jeflerson. 

Obviously,  since  the  Ideals  which  act  aa 
the  foundation  of  democracy  are  so  thor- 
oughly Christian,  one  cannot  attack  democ- 
racy and  retain  his  friendship  with  Oirls- 
tianity. 

Therefore  it  Is  no  wonder  that,  having 
long  recognized  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
chief  threat  to  her  ambition  for  world  do- 
minion, communism  now  realizes  that  de- 
mocracy all  over  the  world  has  been  alerted 
to  th    threat. 

The'  Communists  ctaatgs  that  the  early 
Christians  practiced  communism,  that  the 
church  has  altered  her  teaching.  Actually, 
tbe  Christians  at  Jerosalem  did  live  a  com- 
munal life  for  a  short  time.  However,  the 
Christian  communal  life  could  not  even  be 
recognised  as  communism  in  Russia  today. 
As  practiced  by  the  Chrtatlans  of  Jerusalem, 
communal  life  was  entered  into  freely  and 
sponUneously  by  the  individual.  One  was 
always  free  to  withdraw  from  tt.  If  he  de- 
sired.  The  Christians  were  not  ohUged  to 
put  their  possessions  into  the  common  fund 
unless  they  wished  to  do  so.  Ton  will  re- 
member that  after  Ananias  had  sold  his  land 
he  oflfered  for  the  trsaauiy  a  part  of  the 
money,  stating  that  it  was  all  thut  be  had 
received.  St.  Peter  said.  "Whilst  It  [the 
land]  remained,  did  ft  not  remain  to  tbeet 
And  after  it  waa  sold,  wus  it  not  la  tliy 
powerr* 

certainly  the  freedom  of  entrance  into  aad 
exit  from  Christian  cammunal  life  ta  sot 
characterlstle  of  Soviet  communlan.  Tbe 
ptttful  subjects  of  the  Russian  system  are 
foreed  into  It.  "Hkelr  only  exit  from  eonmu- 
nlsm  is  escape  to  a  free  land  or  death  Itself. 

We  can  thank  Ood  that  America  hse  not 
been  touched  Irreparably  by  the  eormptton 
of  communism.  Tbe  entire  world  looks  to 
our  great  and  Messed  Nstion  to  defend  the 
principled  of  Chrlstlantty. 

Earlier  this  morning  we  mentioned  that 
Father  BAoOlvney  and  his  small  group  of 
laymen  had  great  obstacles  to  overcome  in 
the  founding  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Their  dllBcuiUca  were  many,  but  their  de- 
termination waa  great  and  their  pvurpoae 
high.    Their  success  was  bright. 

Tou.  as  Catholic  men  and  as  Knights  oC 
OotumbTis.  have  today  even  greater  obstacles 
to  overcome.  Tour  determination  must  be 
ever  greater  so  that  your  even  higher  por- 
poae.  the  eipoattloD  of  the  ugllneaa  of  com- 
munlsBa.  nuqr  be  erofwned  with  even  mere 
shining  success.  As  Catholics  and  as  Amer- 
icans y&u  have  an  obligation  to  the  world, 
as  well  as  to  yourselves  and  your  children. 

If  you  will  but  study  communism  ss  well 
as  the  papal  encyclical  letters  on  the  sub- 


ject, TOU  wlU  be  equipped  to  do  your  shMu. 
Remes&ber  that  as  laymen  yon.  provided  you 
have  the  necessary  knowledge  of  commu- 
nism and  its  flaws,  can  do  more  against  tt 
than  any  priest  or  any  other  public  flguie. 
TViso  who  are  In  the  public  eye  are  deeld- 
edly  Wmtted  in  their  opportunltlss  to  attack 
cosmminlswi.  whereas  you  men  can  aaeet  tt 
in  tbe  factory,  in  the  oOee.  on  tbe  sUssU 
In  other  words,  you  can  mset  It  on  the  aft- 
tual  batUefleld. 

If  you  do  this,  and  if  you  persuade  your 
CathoUe  and  non-Catholic  friends  that  to 
do  so  Is  their  duty  as  loyal  Americans  •tm 
Christians,  the  church  and  this  wondatfl 
America  ot  ours  win  prsasnt  aa  even  sliis^si 
bemar  together  than  tbey  present  ssparately 
agatast  cootmunlsm.  Any  snti^niilsiii  ^id 
f  rletkm  between  Christians  to  a  crlMS  ^jiimt 
Christianity.  Al  Christians  ■NruM  be  united 
end  open  the  eyes  to  brute  facts  and  n«>^^ 
reality  of  communism,  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  evl]  in  the  world.  This  cooperation 
must  not  be  a  union  of  doctrine  or  discipline 
but  rather  a  eommunlty  of  purpose,  to  ee- 
tataUsh  a  social  crusade  for  the  ■*"'««"'rftim 
of  eommaalsm. 

Thus  will  our  eonatry  fulttlt  wiMt  tba 
whole  work!  regards  as  ber  divlaely  a|^ 
pointed  destiny,  the  posting  of  a  guaranty 
that  man.  composed  as  he  Is  of  an  Immflrtal 
spiritual  soul  as  well  as  a  material  body,  will 
be  able,  wherever  in  the  entire  world  be  aaay 
find  bimeelf .  to  live  in  a  nuuuier  beflttlng  bis 
dignity  as  tbe  chief  earthly  creature  of  Al- 
mighty Ood:  a  guaranty  that  treed 
know  It.  sbaO  not  perteh  frooa  tbe 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OT 

Monday.  March  31,  If 52 

Mi.  LANS.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under  lcav« 
to  extend  my  resnarks.  I  wlah  to  include 
tbe  f oUowliif  fUtement  which  I  deUrercd 
before  the  Honae  Wtyt  End  MeanB  Com- 
mittee on  TQCflday.  April  1.  19sa.  in  con- 
nectkMi  with  their  beariz«i  oo  unem- 
ployment-oompenaaUoD  benefits: 

The  mill  cities  of  New  Kngland  are  caught 
in  the  grip  of  wtdespread  and  prolonged  un- 
employment. 

This  Is  the  fourth  straight  year  during 
which  the  pattern  has  been  repeated.  It 
goes  like  this,  a  few  months  of  work,  and 
not  even  that  at  full  time,  followed  by 
months  of  employment  that  exhausts  tbe 
bcneflto  pro<vlded  by  law.  There  are  no 
other  Jobs  tbeae  people  can  turn  to.  They 
nfuat  wait  for  the  call  when  work  picks  up 
at  tbe  mllla,  The  tohers  hang  oa  in  dse- 
perate  hope. 

Veterans,  who  went  through  the  toughest 
military  campaigns  without  cracking,  are 
finding  unemployment  the  worst  enemy  at 
aU  becaose  they  cant  fight  back  at  a  fac- 
tory that  has  closed  down. 

There  Is  a  danger  here  which  the  Matloo 
cannot  Ignore.  What  has  happened  to  New 
England  can  happen  to  your  regkm  or  State 
or  city,  and  it  is  best  for  us  to  recognise 
this  ahead  of  time  so  that  we  may  prevent 
it  or  be  prepared  to  help  the  human  beln^ 
Who  are  the  chief  victims  of  rnriailun 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  Niew  England 
la  doing  everything  po«lble  to  meet  thle 
many-sklad  economic  problem.  The  oaossa 
run  deep,  and  we  are  not  indulging  la  tbe 
wishful  thinking  that  a  tailor-made  solutUm 
can  be  picked  out  of  a  hat. 
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It  does  occur  to  us,  however,  that  billions 
of  dollars  in  tax  money  have  been  taken 
from  New  England,  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Fedefal  Oovernment  in  other  sections  of  the 
Nation  to  build  up  their  economies.  We  do 
not  begrudge  this  help.  But,  now  that  we 
neecfhelp.  we  quite  reasonably  expect  that 
tbe  OdVernment  of  the  United  States  will 
not  let  us  down. 

Unemployment  compensation  Is  group  in- 
surahce. 

It  is  intended  to  protect  o\ir  people  against 
tbe  ravages  of  joblessness. 

Nothing  can  wear  a  man  down  and  cnish 
his  spirit  more  than  to  lose  work  throxigh  no 
fault  of  bis  own,  to  find  It  impossible  to  get 
other  employment  because  replacement  jobs 
do  not  exist  in  his  area,  and  to  bear  bis 
family,  meanwhile,  ask  for  the  necessities  of 
life  which  he  cannot  provide  lor  them. 

We  in  Maasachusetu  have  a  liberal  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  one  of  the 
beet  In  the  Nation,  but  it  just  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  extra  burdens  that  have  been 
placed  upon  it.  When  people  whose  pride 
demands  employment  but  they  cannot  find 
it.  when  these  people  exhaust  their  benefits, 
what  then? 

The  welfare  departments  of  the  cities  and 
towns  cant  get  tbe  extra  money  to  carry 
them,  and  theee  people  are  not  the  welfare 
type  in  the  first  place.  Many  of  them  are 
men  who  fought  for  this  country,  fought 
for  others  who  were  never  unemployed  in 
their  lives  and  who  made  even  more  money 
while  the  war  was  on.  Now  theee  unem- 
ployed veterans  are  being  called  upon  to  sac- 
rifice, for  a  second  or  third  time,  to  tbe  in- 
equities provoked  by  an  economic  conflict. 

The  problem  is  not  essentially  one  affect- 
ing veterans  alone,  although  it  bears  heavily 
upon  them  in  view  of  the  late  start  they 
got  in  life  becatise  of  the  years  they  gave 
up  to  military  service.  Older  people,  non- 
veterans,  have  a  special  worry  of  their  own, 
for  they  are  discriminated  against  in  seek- 
ing a  new  job  because  of  their  age.  Tbe 
tragic  comedy  of  a  human  being  considered 
as  too  old>to  be  hired  at  40,  as  if  brawn  were 
more  important  than  the  combination  of 
developed  skill  and  experience,  has  no  place 
on  tbe  American  scene.  If  busineas.  gov- 
ernment, or  both,  encourage  such  s  pulley, 
then  we  shall  have  embarked  on  a  policy  at 
wasting  our  greatest  resoxirce. 

The  responsibility  is  to  make  jobs.  We  are 
committed  to  the  objective  of  providing  full 
employment. 

Wherever,  and  for  whatever  reason,  tovol- 
untary  unemployment  displaces  large  num- 
bers of  our  people,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
must  come  to  their  assistance. 

No  one  can  maintain  that  jobless  pay  can 
ever  be  a  substitute  for  the  higher  income 
and  fulfillment  that  comes  from  employment 
in  productive  work. 

The  Inexorable  logic  of  our  full  employ- 
ment policy,  however,  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  where  that  poUcy  falls,  we  must 
step  into  tbe  breach  to  provide  a  measxue  at 
compensating   income. 

Suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  we  turn 
from  the  Mummitanan  aspects  of  this  issue. 

Ask  the  merchanta.  the  professional  men 
and  women,  the  landlords,  the  trsdesmen. 
y-w.  even  the  community  banks  what  tbey 
think  of  raising  the  depressed  income 
through  higher  and  extended  unemployment 
checks  as  an  emergency  measure. 

Inevitably  their  income  la  dragfed  down 
when  large  nximbers  of  people  who  sustain 
them  are  out  of  work. 

So,  gentlenMm,  It  Is  not  simply  a  crisis  for 
the  unemploy<Hl  themselves  but  for  the  oom- 
munitles  or  aieas  ss  a  whole. 

There  are  a  half  doeen  cities  in  the  North- 
east that  are  tut  one  step  ahead  of  oollapes. 
eUBtalnad  by  the  too  narrow  margin  of  otir 
preaent  system  of  pump-priming  unemploy- 
ment Insurance.   If  the  strain  continues,  this 


limited  prop  will  cave  in.  and  the  dread 
specter  of  ghost  towns  will  be  with  us. 

The  race  is  on  between  life-saving  aids  and 
tbe  ability  of  Industries  and  commtmltles  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  again. 

In  this  acute  dilemma  you  are  faced  with 
a  new  challenge  in  government  responsibil- 
ity. 

There  is  a  precedent  to  guide  tis  in  the 
present  set-up  of  inovlding  unemployment 
insurance  for  workers  in  private  Industry. 
We  have  coordination  between  Federal  and 
State  laws,  and  tbe  administrative  machinery 
to  carry  out  tbe  program.  But  tbe  benefits 
are  out  of  line  with  the  Increased  cost  of 
existence,  and  the  rules  did  not  anticipate 
the  aggravated  economic  need  confronting 
us. 

The  stark  truth  is  that  too  many  people 
are  joblees  after  their  benefits  have  expired. 
and  there  are  no  jobs  to  take  up  the  slack 
from  that  point  on. 

Under  the  emergency  legislation  I  rec- 
ommend the  States  would  remain  in  control 
of  the  program. 

Only  those  States  or  areas  within  a  State 
that  have  unemployment  of  13  percent  or 
higher  would  qualify  for  special  relief. 

This  would  be  certified  by  the  Oovemor 
of  the  State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  before  the  following  special  bene- 
fits would  apply. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  would  then 
(1)  Increese  by  60  percent  the  amount  of 
basic  compensation  received  by  the  jobless 
worker  from  bis  State;  (2)  match  the  State 
dollar  for  dollar  in  payments  for  dependents; 
(8)  extend  by  10  weeks  tbe  duration  of  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  in  those 
States  with  such  distressed  areas.  Half  the 
rate  would  be  paid  for  this  additional  period, 
the  extra  cost  for  this  additional  period  to 
be  assimied  in  full  by  tbe  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  the  individual  who  is  un- 
employed through  no  fault  of  his  own  in 
these  areas  of  heavy  labor  surplus  would 
receive  higher  benefits  for  the  regular  period 
and  lesser  benefits  for  an  extended  period. 

Above-average  unemployment  is  an  abra- 
sive fact,  not  an  opinion. 

Its  consequences  are  grim,  for  some  worse 
than  others. 

Katlng  away  at  the  morale  of  people  and 
oonununlties  that  cannot  be  considered  as 
aepcutited  from  tbe  United  States. 

The  immediate  Issue  is.  "What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?" 


The  New  Battle  of  NUf  ara 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTAHVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  2.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoRo.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  well-written  editorial  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  morning,  March 
23.  1852,  ediUon  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  in  support  of 
the  Capehart-Miller  bill  for  the  further 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  from 
the  Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  private 
enterprise.  The  editorial  follows: 
Tbb  Nkw  Battlb  or  NiAoaaa 

It  Is  probably  less  evil  for  a  State  to  build 
and  operate  hydroelectric  plants  than  for 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  do  it.    Neither 


Is  good,  but  the  relation  of  the  former  to  the 
latter  is  like  that  of  pocket  picking  to  violent 
robbery. 

The  late  British  Socialist  Harold  Laskl,  who 
wrote  as  if  he  understood  the  United  States 
very  well,  said  that  the  ultimate  alms  of 
American  Oociallsts  can  be  served  almost  as 
well  by  public  ownerohlp  of  basic  Industry 
at  the  State  level  as  at  the  Federal. 

KIACARA    SQUABBLX 

This  text  is  suggested  by  growing  contro- 
versy about  who  is  going  to  develop  the  elec- 
tric power  resources  of  Niagara  Falls.  Of 
course,  the  Federal  Government,  which 
wants  to  redistrlct  the  country  in  satrapies 
with  tbe  TVA  as  a  model,  extinguishing  State 
jurisdictions,  has  a  plan  for  taking  over 
Niagara  Falls.  This  Is  embodied  in  the  Leh- 
man-Roosevelt bill. 

Another  bill  in  Congress  puts  in  the  bid 
of  New  York.  This  is  the  Ives-OcHe  bill, 
which  would  have  Niagara  power  developed 
by  the  power  authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  authority's  experience  In  power 
development  consists  of  owning  a,  few  miles 
of  power  line,  which  It  leases  to'  a  private 
company. 

The  third  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Cape- 
BAKT,  of  Indiana,  and  Representative  Mnxa 
of  New  York,  would  have  private  enterprise 
build,  own.  and  operate  the  facilities. 

The  reason  there  is  an  issue  over  Niagara 
power  Is  a  new  treaty  with  Canada.  From 
1908  to  1950,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
jointly  limited  use  of  Niagara  water  for 
power  purposes  to  preserve  the  falls.  But 
in  1950  the  Senate  ratified  a  treaty  with 
Canada  making  more  of  the  water  available, 
with  the  provision  that  "no  project  for  re- 
development of  the  United  States  share  of 
such  waters  shall  be  undertaken  until  it  is 
specifically  authorized  by  act  of  Congress." 
Hence  the  3  bills. 

THx  powa  IS  maocD 

The  Niagara  power  is  needed,  as  every- 
one concedes.  There  was  a  power  shortage 
in  the  area  during  World  War  n  and  since 
then  there  has  been  further  industrial  ex- 
pansion. The  projected  Niagara  develop- 
ment would  provide  1,250.000  kilowatts  and 
relieve  the  shortage  threat. 

Five  privately  operated  New  York  utilities 
are  ready  to  do  tbe  job  with  private  fxinds 
and  without  Oovernment  outlays.  Their 
proposal  came  first  and  resulted  in  the  Cape- 
hart-Miller bill.  Then  the  Federal  and  New 
York  Oovernments  made  their  bids. 

It  is  Ironical  that  the  State  of  New  York 
has  provided  the  most  telling  argtunents 
against  Federal  intrusion  while  It  seeks  the 
same  rights  of  Niagara  development  at  a 
lower  Oovernment  level.  Senator  Ivxs  said 
that  the  bill  for  Federal  control  "woxild 
•  •  •  put  the  Interior  Department  into 
the  electric  business  in  New  York  State." 
New  York  Power  Authority  spokesmen  com- 
plain that  under  the  Federal  operation  plan 
New  York  would  have  to  help  pay  for  a 
project  "for  which  It  had  no  voice  In  design 
and  construction"  and  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment would,  under  the  Lehman-Roose- 
velt bill,  give  preferential  treatment  to  some 
power  users  which  "would  short-change  and 
discriminate  against  All  other  domestic  and 
rural  consumers." 

The  Federal  people  merely  retort  that  the 
New  York  Power  Authority  hasnt  had 
enough  experience. 


or  coNSTHucnoK 

The  dispute  of  bureaucrats.  Federal  and 
State,  drowns  out  the  arguments  of  the  five 
private  utility  companies  which  want  to  do 
the  job.  First,  they  point  out  that  they  want 
none  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  (The  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  is  almost  always  very 
low  in  its  estimates,  says  the  project  would 
cost  $350,000,000  If  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
built  it,  and  that  money  would  be  taken 
from  the  taxoavers  of  nil  48  States.)     And 
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tlM  prlT«t«  oompanlM  ifookl  build  It  (aatcr. 
Tbe  first  stag*  would  be  completed  In  8  yean 
under  private  development.  The  federal 
OoTemment  would  oonaame  5  yean  on  the 
•am*  work;  the  New  Tort  Power  Authority 
make*  no  ectimate. 

Tlie  private  companies  would  pay  ta«ea 
i^iout  938 ,000,000  a  year  when  the  new  facil- 
ities were  In  tull  operation.  Public  power 
pays  no  taxes.  The  in-Ueu-of-taz  payments 
made  by  such  Government  enterprises  as 
TVA  are  very  small  compmred  to  what  pri- 
vate companies  would  have  to  pay  In  like 
circumstances.  And  as  for  power  rates— tes- 
timony before  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  House  established  that  "the  differ- 
ential now  existing  between  public  power 
rates  and  those  of  privately  owned  com- 
panies Is  roughly  equal  to  the  tax  compo- 
nent; that  is  to  say.  the  difference  in  the 
amotint  of  taxes  paid  by  private  companies 
over  publicly  owned  utilities."  That  is  what 
the  Hoover  Commission  had  found  out  long 
before. 

There  to  another  polut  which  Is  not  raised 
In  the  squabble  between  State  and  United 
States,  and  its  very  omission  to  interesting. 
The  United  States  Government  formerly  en- 
tered these  power  derelopments  \mder  the 
gulae  of  flood  control  or  reclamation.  Flood 
control  was  the  chief  excuse  In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley.  But  in  the  Niagara  case  there  Is 
no  pretext  except  the  general  one  that  the 
jxnrer  Is  needed  for  national  defense. 

MXnMAVCtLATK    AaCKtnUMCT 

the  btireaucrats  have  advanced  to  the 
place  where  they  feel  confident  that  ptiblio 
ownenhlp  needs  no  Justification  bieyond 
tbelr  desire  to  own  and  control.  They  cant 
do  It  better  or  faster  or  cheaper  but  they 
would  do  It  anyway.  It's  not  something  that 
would  not  be  done  If  they  did  not  do  It — 
which  is  one  of  the  few  Justlllcatloni  (or 
government  Intervention — but  still  they 
would  do  It. 

Their  attitude  to  a  sort  of  measure  of  the 
rate  at  which  statlsm  has  advanced  in  the 
United  States.  The  statists  do  not  even 
deign  to  argue  their  case  any  more;  they  Just 
reach  and  reach. 


JaTemfle  Dclmqaescy 


Tax  D«Oar  Is  a  90-Ccai  War  Dollar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 
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Df  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRSSENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  1.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Wisconsin  CIO  News  for  March 
28  has  an  Interesting  editorial,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  setting 
it  out  at  this  point: 
TofOi  Tax  Dollar  Is  a  90-Csht  Was  Dollab 

Ever  wonder  what  becomes  of  every  dollar 
you  pay  In  Federal  taxes?  Well,  90  cents  of 
every  dollar  goes  to  pay  the  cost  of  war^ 
past,  present,  and  future  (or  defense). 
Here's  the  breakdown: 

Cent* 

Arms,  tanks,  planes,  bombs,  etc 60 

Military,  economic  aid  for  allies . 12 

Veterans'  pensions s 

Interest  on    pubUo   debt    (mostly   war 

debt) 1 

Atoialc  energy,  asaterlal  stockpiling....  a 

ClTlUan  defense,  ships,  airfields t 

Tbat  leaves  10  cents  for  all  costs  of  Oov- 
snunent  not  ooonected  with  war.  Inci- 
dentally, social  welfare  measures  cost  8 
oeata— afrleultaral  proframs  a  cents. 


SZTBNBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  low  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BEPRSSENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  March  18, 1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  my  remarkK  In  the  March  18  Racoas. 
I  Include  the  t>?elfth  and  last  of  the  series 
of  articles  on  Juvenile  delinquency,  by 
Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala.  children's 
court  Judge  o^  Erie  County.  N.  Y..  and 
president  of  the  National  Council  ot  Ju- 
venile  Court  Judges: 

Dxlinquxnct:  A  Thought  fob  th»  Putu«»— 
Probation  Ovncxa  am  Essurrui.  FAcroa — 
Moax  HOMX  Chxck-Ups  bt  Him  Could  Cut 
SxPCNsrvK  Cahx  im  iMsrrrurioMa 

(Thto  to  the  twelfth  and  last  in  a  serlee  at 
articles  by  Judge  Victor  B.  Wylegala,  of 
children's  courv,  eminent  authority  on  Ju- 
venile deUnquency  and  president  at  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  JuvenUe  Court  Judges.  To- 
day's article  deals  with  the  progress  that  baa 
been  made  in  the  State  fight  against  delin- 
quency and  suggests  methods  of  making 
further   Improvements.) 

(By  Victor  B.  Wylegala  as  told  to  Lee  Orlggs) 

Dealing  with  the  problems  of  children  U  a 
speclaliied  business.  It  calls  for  the  best 
trained  social  workers,  probatior  oAoers. 
medtcml  men,  pvycbdogtsts,  psychiatrists,  re- 
ligious, ediirationsl.  and  recreational  lead- 
era. 

It  calls  also  for  Judges  well  versed  in  law 
and  the  social  sciences.  The  Juvenile  court  to 
a  socio-legal  agency  empowered  to.  protect 
every  child,  not  only  against  hto  own  care- 
lessness or  wickedness,  but  also  ag^fTwt 
neglect  or  exploitation  by  parents  or 
strangera. 

Too  many  communities  think  o(  children  % 
problems  as  small  ones  and  treat  their  courts 
as  appendages  that  get  scrape  from  budgets 
for  their  share.  Actually,  the  Juvenile  court 
to  ot  vital  Importance  in  determining  the 
makeup  of  our  generation  to  come.  With 
proper  power  and  set  ittus.  It  can  make  the 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  In  future 
years. 

New  York  to  better  off  in  providing  these 
services  than  most  other  States,  but  there 
to  much  to  be  done.  Outside  ot  the  Greater 
Mew  York  counties,  only  11  have  specialized 
Juvenile  courts.  These  are  Albany.  Brie. 
Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Monroe.  Montgismery. 
Nassau,  Oneida.  Onondaga,  Schenectady,  and 
Westchester. 

In  18  counties  Juvenile  oovtrt  work  to  done 
by  the  county  Jadge  in  addition  to  hto  many 
other  duties.  In  26  others  it  to  done  by  a 
combined  stzrrogate  and  county  Judge.  In 
11,  there  to  no  probation  service  of  any  kind. 
Judges,  even  uhen  they  find  time  to  handle 
children's  cases  properly,  cannot  get  good 
Investtgatlans  and  studies  made.  There  to 
no  supervision  to  see  that  rehabilitation  to 
carried  out. 

Most  counties  have  no  conical  facllltlee  to 
help  the  overloaded  courts  evaluate  the  needs 
of  the  child  and  dispose  of  the  case  properly. 
As  to  the  case  between  States,  a  county 
boundary  line  will  often  mean  the  difference 
between  whether  a  child  to  denied  the  help. 
guidance,  and  Justice  he  deserves  and  should 
have  or  not. 

Ttie  original  Children's  Court  Act  in  our 
State  was  paeeed  In  1928  when  there  wee  no 
practical  experience  with  such  courts  and 
very  little  knowledge  as  to  how  children's 
problems  should  be  handled  to  produce  the 
most  beneflcial  results. 


Tbare  was  no  change  in  the  baale  law, 
,  there  have  been  many  amend  men  ta. 
Bt  of   these   have  served   merely    to 
the  courts'  Jurisdiction  without  re- 
gard to  their  ahUlty  to  function  properly. 

The  m*  alrnf sees  of  the  afstem  have  been 
known  for  a  long  time.  In  recent  years. 
ju<lgee  in  the  mnmll  covinties  have  hecoaae 
seriously  concerned  about  the  futility  of  try- 
ing to  run  a  part-time  court  in  bualness  so 
vital  to  our  social  progress  and  well-being  aa 
they  encovmter  in  children's  court. 

PBOBATiow  ovncsa  vital 

To  provide  more  equal  service  throughout 
the  State,  some  of  our  legislators  have  sub- 
mitted a  blU  requesting  the  formation  of  a 
commission  to  study  the  present  operation 
of  the  Juvenile  courta.  They  wUl  study  the 
system  with  a  view  to  revamping  It  to  pro- 
vide stmUar  facilities  for  child  treatment 
in  every  section  of  the  State. 

We  are  lucky  In  Brto  County.  Our  facUl- 
tlee  are  good  and  the  county  to  generous. 
We  have  an  excellent  Juvenile  division  in  the 
Erie  County  Probation  Department  which 
serves  the  children's  coxirt  exclusively. 

There  to,  however,  a  tendency  to  Ignore 
the  need  tot  more  intensive  probation  work 
at  the  beginning  of  otir  cases.  We  make  our 
probation  officers  carry  too  large  a  case  load. 
Each  child  presents  a  special  problem  which 
to  seriously  complicated  not  only  by  hto  own 
personality  defects  but  also  by  the  various 
persons  in  hto  own  household  and  the  Mmr- 
dlate  neighborhood. 

To  break  down  the  restotance  of  theee  fac- 
tors to  a  child's  rehabilitation  requlree  la- 
tensive  work  by  the  probation  oOoer  In  tre- 
quent  visits  to  the  home  and  the  general 
n  elghborhoud. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  many  chil- 
dren would  not  require  removal  from  their 
homee  and  commitment  to  Inatltutlons  for 
retraining  had  the  probation  oOcer  been 
able  to  make  nuire  frequent  vtots  to  asstot  in 
home  rehabilitation.  The  expense  of  thsee 
institutions  to  many  times  that  of  a  proba- 
tion officer's  salary,  and  many  commitments 
could  be  avoided  if  the  probation  staff  ware 
Increased  to  give  nuire  indlvlduallaad  atten- 
tion to  specified  casea. 

Tet,  Brie  County  has  infinitely  better  Mtv- 
Ices  than  some  of  the  less  populated  eoua- 
tles,  where  Judges  can  devote  only  a  few 
hours  each  week  to  children's  problems.  In 
these  counties,  budget  fiinds  are  too  nkeagar 
to  allow  for  the  proper  kind  of  treatment, 
which  runs  into  a  lot  of  money  in  many 
cases,  but  under  a  new  tow  State  funds 
could  be  made  available  so  smaU  countlsa 
would  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  local 
areas  with  small  fund-raising  potential. 

We  may  be  improving  In  our  fight  against 
Juvenile  delinquency,  but  we  are  stlU  far 
from  perfect.  There  are  stiU  many  evidences 
of  faUure  of  the  American  home  and  coai- 
munlty.  We  must  see  to  it  that  all  ecai- 
munltles  have  good  Juvenile  courts,  proper 
Judges  to  head  them,  and  «Tvni^£t^  trained 
workers  to  serve  them  efficiently. 

orpoamaiTi  roe  all 

A  better,  more  law-abiding  citlsenshlp 
can  restUt  only  from  better  coordination  of 
the  efforu  of  parents,  schooto,  churches,  so- 
cial agencies,  and  others.  We  must  learn  to 
understand  each  otherls  powers,  weekneeeee. 
and  llmltattons  as  weU  as  their  sources, 
skilto,  and  ablUtlea. 

Tee,  we  have  come  a  long  way.  But  our 
•coampUahmente  will  be  wasted  unleaa 
America  to  awakened  to  the  need  of  strength- 
ening its  services  to  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion so  that  it  may  be  strong  and  courageooi 
enough  to  preeerve  America  as  the  land  of 
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Cor  boya  and  glrto  kava  a  goaraateed  rlgb* 
to  grow  up  physloally  atrong.  mentally  alert, 
and  morally  straight.  TIm  project  to  a  tre- 
mendous one.    There  Is  oppGrtunity  lor  ail 


who  are  wllhng  to  contribute  to  a  better  way 
of  life.  And  tlkere  to  glory  enough  for  all 
Who  succeed. 


DcMocratk  Platform  of  1932 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1952 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoao.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  containing  the  platform 
adopted  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1933: 

RxAo  What   Dtmocksts  Psomisxd  nc   1032: 

Balamcxd  Budokt.  DsAsnc  Spending  Cuts 

Recently  an  linqulrer  reader  wrote:  "Why 
don't  you  reprint  the  text  of  the  Democratic 
pUtform  which  was  adopted  at  the  Chicago 
convention.  June  29,  1932?  It  should  make 
Interesting  and  humorous  reading."  Here 
It  to.  with  the  exception  of  the  prohibition 
plank: 

"In  thto  time  of  tinprecedented  economic 
and  social  dtotreas  the  Democratic  Party  de- 
clares Its  convictions  that  the  chief  causes 
of  thto  condition  were  tbe  disastrous  policies 
pursue  by  our  Oovemraent  since  the  world 
war,  of  economic  isolstlon;  fostering  the 
merger  of  com{>etltive  business  into  monop- 
olies; and  enccuraglng  the  Indefensible  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  credit  for  private 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

"Thoee  who  were  responsible  for  these 
poilclee  have  a)>andoned  the  ideato  on  >hlch 
tbe  war  was  won.  and  thrown  away  the 
fruits  of  victory,  thus  rejecting  tbe  greatest 
opportunity  in  history  to  Inlng  peace,  proe- 
perlty,  and  happlnees  to  our  people  and  to 
the  world.  They  have  ruined  our  foreign 
trade,  destroyed  the  values  of  our  commodi- 
ties and  products,  crippled  our  banking  sjrs- 
tem,  robbed  ii;illions  of  our  people  of  tbelr 
life  savings,  and  thrown  millions  more  out 
of  work,  produced  widespread  poverty,  and 
brought  the  O'svernment  to  a  state  of  finan- 
cial dtotreas  unprecedented  in  times  of  peace. 

"The  only  h>>pe  of  Improving  present  con- 
ditions, restoring  employment,  affording  per- 
manent relief  to  the  people,  and  bringing 
the  Nation  back  to  Its  former  proud  position 
of  domestic  happiness  and  of  financial,  in- 
dustrial, agrlc Jltural,  and  commerctol  lead- 
ership In  tbe  world  lies  in  a  drastic  change 
In  economic  and  governmental  poilclee. 

"Believing  ^.hat  a  party  platform  to  a 
covenant  with  the  people  to  be  faithfully 
kept  by  the  party  when  entrusted  with  pow- 
er, and  that  tlie  people  are  entitled  to  Itnow 
in  plain  wordt  the  terms  of  the  contract  to 
which  they  are  asked  to  subscribe,  we  heretjy 
declare  thto  to  be  the  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

"The  Democratic  Party  solemnly  promises 
by  spproprlate  action  to  put  Into  effect  the 
principles,  policies,  and  reforms  herein  advo- 
cated, and  to  eradicate  the  policies,  methods, 
and  practices  herein  condemned. 

"We  advocate: 

"1.  An  immediate  and  drastic  reduction  of 
governmental  expenditures  by  abolishing 
useless  commissions  and  offices,  consolidat- 
ing departments  and  bureaus,  and  elimi- 
nating extravagance,  to  accompltoh  a  saving 
of  not  less  than  25  percent  in  the  cost  of 


Federal  Government ;  and  we  caU  upon  the 
Democratic  Party  in  tbe  States  to  make  a 
■ealous  effort  to  achieve  a  proportionate 
result. 

"2.  Maintenance  of  the  national  credit  by 
a  Federal  budget  annually  balanced  on  the 
basto  of  accurate  Executive  estimates  within 
revenues,  raised  by  a  system  of  taxation 
levied  on  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

"3.  A  aound  currency  to  be  preserved  at 
aU  haxards;  an  international  monetary 
conference  called  on  the  investigation  of  our 
Government  to  consider  the  rehabilitation 
of  silver  and  related  questions. 

"4.  A  competitive  tariff  for  revenue,  with 
a  fact-finding  tariff  commission  free  from 
Executive  interference;  reciprocal  tariff 
agreements  with  other  naUons;  and  an  in- 
ternational economic  conference  designed  to 
restore  international  trade  and  facilitate  ex- 
change. 

"5.  Extension  of  Federal  credit  to  the 
State  to  provide  unemployment  reUef  wher- 
ever the  dlmlntohlng  resources  of  the  States 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  provide  for 
the  needy:  expansion  of  the  Federal  program 
of  necessary  and  useful  construction  af- 
fected with  a  public  Interest;  such  as  Ilood 
control  and  waterways,  including  the  St. 
Lawrence-Great  Lakes  deep  waterways:  the 
spread  of  employment  by  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  the  hours  of  labor,  the  encour- 
agement of  the  shorter  week  by  applying  that 
principle  in  Government  service;  advance 
planning  of  public  works. 

"6.  Unemployment  and  old-age  Insurance, 
under  Qtate  laws. 

"7.  For  the  restoration  of  agriculture,  the 
Nation's  basic  industry,  better  financing  cf 
farm  mortgage,  through  reorganized  farm- 
bank  agencies  at  low  rates  of  interest,  on  an 
amortization  plan,  giving  preference  to 
credits  for  the  redemption  of  farms  and 
homes  sold  under  foreclosure;  extension  and 
development  of  the  farm  cooperative  move- 
ment, and  effective  control  of  crop  surpluses 
so  that  our  farmers  may  have  tbe  full  benefit 
of  the  domestic  market;  enactment  of  every 
constitutional  measure  that  wiU  aid  the 
farmers  to  receive  for  basic  farm  commodi- 
ties prices  in  excess  of  cost. 

"8.  A  Navy  and  an  Army  adequate  for 
national  defense,  based  on  a  survey  of  all 
facts  affecting  the  extotlng  establishments, 
that  the  people  in  time  of  peace  may  not  be 
btirdened  by  an  expenditure  fast  approach- 
ing a  billion  dollars  annually. 

"9.  Strict  and  ImpartUl  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  tows  to  prevent  monopoly  and 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  revision  thereof 
for  the  better  protection  of  tobor  and  the 
small  producers  and  distributor;  the  removal 
of  Government  from  all  fields  of  private 
enterprise,  except  where  necessary  to  develop 
public  works  and  natural  resources  In  the 
common  interest.  Conservation  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  Nation's  water  power 
In  the  public  Interest. 

"10.  Protection  of  the  investing  public  by 
requiring  to  be  filed  with  the  Government 
and  carried  in  advertisements  of  all  offer- 
ings of  foreign  and  domestic  stocks  and 
bonuses,  commissions,  principal  Invested, 
and  Interests  of  sellers. 

"Regulation  to  the  ftill  jxtent  of  the  Fed- 
eral power  of — 

"(a)  Holding  companies  which  sell  se- 
curities in  interstate  commerce. 

"(b)  Rates  of  utility  companies  operating 
across  State  lines. 

"(c)  Exchange  trading  in  securities  and 
oommoditlea. 

"11.  Quicker  methods  of  realizing  on  as- 
sets for  the  relief  of  depositors  of  stupended 
banks  and  a  more  rigid  supervtoion  of  na- 
tional banks  for  the  protection  of  depositors 
and    the   prevention   of   the    use   of   their 


moneys  in  speculation  to  the  detriment  of 
local  credits. 

"The  severance  of  affiliated  securities  com- 
panlee  and  the  divorce  of  the  investment 
business  from  commercial  banks,  and  further 
restriction  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  In  per- 
mitting the  use  of  Federal  Reserve  faculties 
for  Bjjeculatlve  purposes. 

"12.  The  full  measure  of  Jiutlce  and  gener- 
osity for  all  war  veterans  who  have  suffered 
dlsabUlty  or  disease  caused  by  or  resulting 
from  actual  service  In  time  of  war,  and  for 
their  dependents. 

"13.  A  firm  foreign  policy  including:  Peace 
with  aU  the  world  and  the  settlement  of  In- 
ternational dtoputes  by  arbitration;  no  In- 
terference in  the  international  affairs  of 
other  nations:  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and 
the  maintenance  of  good  faith  and  of  good 
wUl  in  financial  obligations;  adherence  to 
the  World  Court  with  tbe  pending  reserva- 
tions; the  Pact  of  Parto,  abolishing  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy,  to  be  made 
effective  by  provtolons  for  consultation  and 
conference  in  case  of  threatened  violation  of 
treaties;  International  agreement  for  reduc- 
tion of  armaments;  and  cooperation  with 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

"We  opfjose  cancellation  of  the  debts  ow- 
ing to  the  United  States  by  foreign  nations. 

"14.  Independence  of  the  Philippines;  ulti- 
mate statehood  for  Puerto  Rico:  the  employ- 
ment of  American  citlaens  in  the  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

"15.  Simplification  of  legal  procedure  and 
reorganization  of  the  Judicial  system  to  make 
the  attainment  of  justice  speedy,  certain,  and 
at  less  cost. 

"16.  Continuous  publicity  of  political  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  strengthening 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  and  severe  pen- 
alties for  misappropriation  of  campaign 
funds. 

"We  condemn: 

"1.  The  Improper  and  excessive  use  of 
money  in  p<dltlcal  activities. 

"2.  Paid  lobbies  of  special  interests  to  in- 
fl"ence  Members  of  Congress  and  other  pub- 
lic servants  by  personal  contact. 

"3.  Action  and  utterances  of  high  public 
offlcipls  designed  to  influence  stock -exchange 
ptlcea. 

"4.  The  open  and  covert  restotance  of  ad- 
mintotratlve  ofllclato  to  every  effort  made  by 
congressional  committees  to  ciirtaU  the  ex- 
travagant expenditures  of  the  Government, 
and  to  revoke  improvident  subsidies  granted 
to  favored  Interests. 

"5.  The  extravagance  of  the  Farm  Board. 
its  disastrous  action  which  made  the  Govern- 
ment a  Bi)eculator  in  farm  products,  and  the 
unsound  policy  of  restricting  agricultural 
production  to  the  demands  of  domestic 
markets. 

"6.  The  usurpation  of  power  by  the  State 
Department  in  assuming  to  pass  upon  for- 
eign securities  offered  by  International 
bankers,  as  a  result  of  which  bUlions  of 
doUars  in  questionable  bonds  have  been  sold 
to  the  public  upon  the  implied  approval  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

"7.  The  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  law.  the  i»o- 
hibltive  rates  of  which  have  resulted  In  re- 
taliatory action  by  more  than  40  countries, 
created  international  economic  hostilities, 
destroyed  international  trade,  driven  otir 
factories  Into  foreign  countries,  robbed  the 
American  farmer  of  hto  foreign  markets  and 
Increased  hto  cost  of  production. 

"CONCLtrSlOH 

"TO  accompltoh  these  purposes  and  to  re- 
cover economic  liberty  we  pledge  the  nomi- 
nees of  thto  convention,  and  the  best  effort 
or  a  great  party  whose  founder  announced 
the  doctrine  which  guides  us  now,  in  the  hour 
of  our  country's  need — 'equal  rights  to  all. 
special  privileges  to  none'." 


# 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CAUVOBKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REE'EUBBEMTATXVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  2.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  include  in  the  Rxcoiu)  two  articles 
describing  the  concluding  sessions  in  Los 
Angeles  of  the  hearings  in  United  States 
against  California,  which  took  place  be- 
fore a  special  master.  The  purpose  of 
the  hearings  is  to  determine  criteria  for 
fixing  the  seaward  boundaries  of  the  In- 
land waters  of  the  States.  The  articles 
were  written  by  Loranla  K.  Francis, 
widely  known  Washington  correspoDdent 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

fFrom  Uw  lios  Angeles  Tlmee  at  Marcb.  38. 
1959] 

9rATC  OmciALS  Sat  Thit  Ca:t  Piovi  Sak 

Pnmo  Bat  Claim — Iwlahtj  Watsbs  Stamd 

ExFUtnvKD  CN  TnsKUjroB  Cask 

(By  Loranla  K.  Fraods) 

Tbe  State  of  California  can  Justify  Its 
cMm  to  tbe  entire  San  Pedro  Bay  area.  In- 
cluding tbe  great  Huntington  Beach  oU  field. 
State  oatelali  told  Special  Mlaster  WlUlam  H. 
Davla  jreeterday. 

Tbroo^  State  Awlatant  Attorney  General 
Xverett  W.  liattoon  and  Prank  Hortlg.  cbler 
eoglncer  for  tbe  State  lands  division,  CaU- 
fomla  argued  that  aU  waters  lying  landvard 
of  a  straight  line  drawn  between  Point  Con- 
ception at  the  north  and  Point  Lasuen  at  the 
•outta  conatltute  a  bay  and  are  Inland  waters 
under  State  Jurisdiction. 

Recognition  of  the  State's  claim  by  the 
Supreme  Court — which  appointed  Darls  to 
take  evidence  and  make  recommendations 
tn  tbe  dlspxit*  between  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  and  California  over  drawing  the 
boundary  line  between  inland  waters  and 
tbm  marginal  sea — would  salvage  more  than 
7S  peroent  of  the  submerged  oil  lands  which 
the  United  States  is  claiming  under  the 
Supreme  Court's  dedakm  tn  the  Oallfomla 
tldelanda  ease,  a  State  cOlclal  said  at  the 
close  of  the  session. 

BXAVT  aoTAinn 

RoyalUaa  from  the  Huntington  Beach 
field,  which  are  being  placed  in  escrow  pend- 
ing final  settlement  of  the  submerged  lands 
dispute,  amounted  to  $8,463,772  in  1951,  h« 
adfited.  as  compared  with  a  total  royalty  of 
$10,186,000  from  aU  oU  underlying  the 
coastal  tldelands  in  that  year. 

Preeentation  of  California's  claim  to  the 
antire  bay  met  with  instant  opposition  from 
Robert  IC  Vaughan,  special  assistant  to 
United  States  Attorney  Oeneral  McOrath, 
aad  his  colleagues.  To  refute  testimony  from 
Bortig  that  Point  Lasuen  was  recognlaed  as 
.tbe  aouthern  be&dland  of  the  bay,  Vaughan 
potnted  to  dimensions  given  in  the  text  of 
Bouae  and  Senate  documents  at  the  turn  of 
tbe  century  which  conflicted  with  Hortlg's 
aaaertion  tbat  the  line  between  PolnU  Fer- 
min  and  Lasuen  Is  approximately  19  miles 
long. 

aCALSD  OISTAMCXS 

Althoxigh  admitting  that  a  shorter  line 
sientloned  in  the  executive  documents 
would  end  approximately  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  of  Huntington  Beach,  Hortlg  said  he 
had  scaled  the  distance  on  the  maps  which 
were  printed  with  the  documents  and  foimd 
It  to  coincide  with  his  own  estimate.  The 
text  of  the  documents  was  in  error,  he  said. 

The  fact  that  early  reports  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  a  1798 


•arrvy  made  by  a  British  explorer,  Capt. 
George  Vancouver,  used  Identical  language 
tn  describing  San  Pedro  Bay  as  having  "to- 
ward its  southeastern  part  a  small  cove  or 
bay,"  which  Vancouver  nanaad  Point  Lasuen. 
was  brought  out  by  Mattoon  to  strengthen 
the  State's  case. 

RarUer  in  the  day  Dr.  Walter  H.  Ifunk. 
Internationally  recognlaed  oeeanographer 
from  the  Balpjpt  InstltutKm  of  Oceanogra- 
phy, at  La  Jolla.  testified  as  to  the  sheltered 
nature  of  the  waters  lying  batween  Cali- 
fornia's Channel  Islands  and  tbe  mainland — 
an  Important  point  in  the  State's  efforts  to 
establish  the  entire  area  as  Inland  waters. 

WAVSB  LOaS  SHMMT 

Ocean  waves.  Munk  told  Davis,  lose  an 
average  of  57  percent  of  their  original  wave 
energy  when  they  reach  tbe  protected  waters 
leeward  of  the  islands.  He  told  of  studies 
made  in  wave  refraction  at  three  points  la 
the  Catallna  Channel  to  compute  wave  en- 
ergy Inside  the  Island  barrier,  and  of  simUar 
surreys  made  In  Monterey,  San  Luis,  and 
Crescent  City  Bays. 

His  studies  in  the  Santa  Catallna  Channel 
ar«a  showed  that  «a  much  as  75  percent  of 
the  wave  energy  In  waves  coming  in  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  Is  dissipated,  leaving  only 
35  peroent  of  the  original  force,  ICunk  told 
Davis.  He  explained,  however,  that  tbe 
method  of  computing  wave  energy  within  tbe 
island  chain  is  not  yet  perfected  and  said 
the  Island  shadow  method  used  for  the  other 
studies  is  considerably  more  accurate. 

Rsmcoirr  attackzb 

The  testimony  of  Ifunk  and  another  ex-, 
pert  witness.  Dr.  U.  S.  Grant  IV.  professor 
of  geology  at  UCLA,  on  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  California's  coast  line  and  on 
the  wave-energy  studies,  was  bitterly  dis- 
puted by  the  Justice  Department  attorneys, 
who  asked  that  testimony  on  wave  refraction 
be  stricken  from  tbe  record. 

This  was  not  Justified,  the  special  master 
told  John  F.  Davis,  a  special  assistant  to 
McGrath.  The  master  said  that  if  sharp 
controversy  had  developed  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  wave-refraction  charts,  there 
would  be  Justification  to  strike  the  material 
from  the  record.  He  said,  however,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  would  be  given  copies  of 
the  charts  and  would  be  allowed  to  croas- 
azamlne  the  State  witnesses  with  tbe  help  of 
its  own  technical  assistants. 

OBJacnvK  y4n.s 

Special  Master  Davis  also  passed  over  the 
Justloa  Department  attorney's  objection  that 
Dr.  Grant.  In  testifying  on  wave  energy,  used 
diagrams  {vepared  by  others  than  himself 
and  waa  merely  stating  his  own  opinion. 
Tbe  »*Tf*-—  earlier  had  announced  that 
Grant's  testimony  ss  an  outstanding  expert 
would  be  accepted. 

A  S-year  study  of  wave  refraction  in  Cres- 
cent City.  Monterey,  and  San  Luis  Bays 
showed  that  waves  10  feet  high  or  higher 
seldom  oecuired  in  the  areas,  acoord- 
Ing  to  Grant.  In  tha  Crescent  City  araa 
the  greatest  percentage  of  waves  approach- 
ing from  the  open  sea  were  from  the  west 
northwest,  he  testified.  With  60  percent  of 
the  energy  dissipated  on  reaching  the  bay. 

waer  coaar^  asTS 

Grant  also  testified  to  the  charactertotlea 
of  the  California  coast,  which,  he  said,  has 
fewer  bays  than  the  Atlantic  eoast.  Ona  of 
the  characteristics  of  California's  coast  is 
that  its  bays  are  bounded  north  and  sooth 
by  hard,  rocky  points,  he  said.  The  coast 
has  few  "drowned  valleys"  such  as  tboaa  that 
occur  In  the  East,  he  said,  although  San, 
Franciaco  and  Sulsun  Bays  are  in  that  cate- 
gory. 

Additional  teatUnony  on  the  economic  Im- 
portance of  the  offshore  Islands  to  the  Cali- 
fornia mainland  was  given  by  Malcolm  Ren- 
ton,  vice  president  of  the  Santa  Catallna 
Island  Co.,  who  testified  to  the  sizable  busi- 
ness done  by  quarry  operators,  cattle  raisers. 


Action 


and  by  IsUmdars  catsrlng  to  a  tourist  trade 
which  brings  from  a.000  to  8.000  visitors 
to  the  Island  during  the  summer  saason. 

Sxmats 

WAsanfOTOH,  March  37. — The  Senate  lata 
today  sidetracked  until  next  Wednesday  all 
so-called  tldelands  legislation  following  re- 
peated failures  to  arrange  an  earlier  show- 
down on  rival  proposals  for  Federal  against 
State  administration  of  offshore  oil  reserves 
and  suggestions  to  earmark  royalties  from 
subasargad  deports  tor  aduoatkmal  pur- 
posea. 

After  nearly  2  weeks  of  meandering  de- 
bate, a  vote-speeding  limitation  finally  arm* 
negotiated  by  Senator  McFaaLawo.  Democrat, 
of  Arlaona,  the  majority  leader,  after  he 
was  thwarted  in  moves  to  bagin  voting  late 
today. 


Starting  next  Wedneeday,  iltsi  iieslnn  of  an 
pbaaea  of  tbe  legislation  will  be  rigidly  lim- 
ited in  tbe  hope  of  disposing  of  tbe  questtoo 
not  later  than  Thursday  nlgbt. 

Nearly  6  hours  was  consumed  today  toy 
advocates  of  tbe  Idea  of  eamaarklnc  aU  or 
part  at  the  proceeds  from  oil  and  gaa  leasee 
cm  oOsbora  lands  for  aid  to  education.  The 
scbaae  was  backed  Tlgorously  by  Senators 
Fm.BBicaT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas:  MuaaaT. 
Democrat,  of  Montana:  Ajxmm,  BepubUcan. 
of  Vermont:  Tuwasa.  BepubUoui.  of  North 
Dakota;  Caac,  Bepubllcan.  of  South  Dakota: 
and  lloooT,  Democrat,  at  ICcbigan. 

|From  tba  Los  Angelas  Tlmaa  at 

iBsai 

ToBJktn  HKABnros  Wiitb  Up  m  Loa 
Both  Sdbb  to  Ein.Aaas  ow  V: 
Fnrax.  Aaovicnrr  Jxrnm  16 

(By  Loranla  K.  Francis) 

Has  rings  before  an  appointed  oOocr  at 
tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which 
will  have  a  vital  effect  on  California's  struggle 
to  regain  its  submerged  offshore  oU  lands. 
Which  were  stripped  from  It  by  the  1947  tide- 
lands  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal,  wound 
up  last  night  with  an  understanding  that 
botb  aMaa  would  have  another  ohsnoe  to 
enlarta  on  their  opposing  points  of  view  be- 
fore tba  final  argument  is  held  In  Wasblng- 
ton.  D.  C.  on  June  16. 

The  long  and  sometimes  tedious  review  at 
Caltfomia's  argiiment  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  where  a  boundary  can  be  drawn 
between  the  "Inland  waters,"  which  tha 
United  SUtes  concedes  belong  to  tba  State. 
and  where  the  marginal  aaa  area  which  tha 
Government  is  trying  to  annas  »*gins 
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Wttb  Special  Master  William  H.  Davis,  act- 
ing as  an  agent  at  tbe  high  court,  setting 
April  28  as  tbe  date  for  Government  wtt- 
neases  to  cross-examine  witnesses  presented 
aU  this  week  by  tbe  State  of  California,  spec- 
tators at  tbe  United  SUtes  circuit  court  of 
appeals  In  the  Federal  Building— tbe  scene 
of  tba  struggta— beUeve  the  qoastton  wlU  not 
be  decided  on  by  the  Supreme  Court  Jaa- 
tices  before  the  fall  ssaskm.  which  starU  In 
October. 

California  won  a  point  when  Assistant 
Attorney  Oeneral  Everett  W.  Mattoon  ob- 
jected to  Davis'  suggastlon  that  tbe  United 
SUtea  and  tbe  State  of  California  should 
submit  their  briefs — following  the  abort  re- 
sumption of  the  bearings  at  tbe  Natkm's 
Capital — simultaneously. 

"It  U  imusual,  I  agree."  Davis  declared, 
referring  to  Mattoon 's  objection  to  tbe  stmul- 
taneoos  filing.  "^  would  not  feel  Justtfled 
In  departing  from  tbe  usual  prooedura  over 
(Mattoon's)  objeeUoaa." 


-nUMO    DAI 

The  final  argument,  apparently,  win  give 
tbe  Government  an  opportunity  to  present 
lU  own  witnesses  to  cross-examine  Dr. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  IV.  profeasoe  of  geology  at 


UCLA,  and  poaalbly  other  key  witnesses  who 
appeared  at  the  Los  Angeles  hearings  in  mid- 
April.  Davis,  txiwing  to  Mattoon's  request 
that  tbe  Jiistlce  Department  file  its  brief  in 
advance  of  California,  set  the  date  for  sub- 
misslon  of  the  Government's  brief  ss  May  12: 
requested  tbe  State's  answer  for  May  2  and 
the  Government's  reply  for  June  3. 

The  case  will  be  argued  June  16,  be  said, 
a  date  which  U  likely  to  fall  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  takea  its  summer  recess. 

Earlier  yesterday  Davis  beard  California 
law-enforcement  officers  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  fish  and  game  testify  to  their  long- 
time patrolling  of  California  waters  In  an 
offshore  area  extending  8  nautical  miles 
seaward  of  the  open  coast  and  3  miles  to  sea 
from  tbe  outer  edges  of  the  channel  Islands. 

OCSAM  PATSOLLXD 

Led  by  Thomas  Schilling,  sssistant  chief 
of  the  fisheries  patrol  at  Long  Beach.  State 
enforcers  of  the  fish  and  game  laws  told  of 
extensive  operations  by  ocean-going  craft 
which  watch  the  entire  California  coastline 
to  check  on  commercial-  and  sports-fishing 
operations  snd  on  vlolstions  of  the  State's 
antipollution  laws. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  Oeorge  S. 
Swarth.  representative  of  United  States  At- 
torney General  McGrath.  as  to  the  outward 
boundaries  of  tht  yarlous  districts  covered 
by  the  State  fish  and  game  laws.  Schilling 
said  that  in  cases  of  bays  tbe  enforcement 
ofBcers  draw  a  line  from  headland  to  bead- 
land  and  continue  their  operations  3  miles 
seaward  of  that  line.  Where  Islsnds  are  In- 
volved the  State  isw  officers  operste  to  a 
point  extending  S  milles  into  tbe  ocean  from 
the  outer  edges  of  the  islands,  he  testified. 

VPBOLOa  COMTXimOIf 

Tbe  testimony  of  Schilling  and  other  Fish 
and  Game  Department  ofBclals  upheld  the 
contention  of  tbe  State  that  California's 
Inland  waters  Include  bays,  harbors,  chan- 
nels, snd  the  off-lying  Islsnds. 

Ocean  patrols  ai«  conducted  from  the 
Mexican  border  to  above  Morro  Bay,  they 
taattflad. 

■ttcnslon  of  the  patrol  araa  seaward  of 
tbe  Ulsnds  was  considered  of  major  Im- 
portance to  California's  case,  since  the  State 
has  emphasized  all  during  tbe  beiolngs  Its 
traditional  belief  that  its  inland  water  area 
Included  the  islands  and  the  bays,  harbors, 
and  channels  along  the  coast. 

OTHKS  wiiiisaaii 

Charles  A.  Thunen,  city  councilman  of 
Crescent  City.  Del  Norte  County:  Milton 
Lewis,  geologist  for  the  SUte  Lands  Com- 
mission: J.  Sttiart  Watson,  sssistant  execu- 
tive oOkear  of  tbe  Lands  Commission,  ap- 
peared for  the  State. 

Commander  Addison  M.  Elliott,  at  the  ma- 
tlaa  Inspection  office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Ooaat  Guard,  at  Long  Beach,  appeared  briefly 
aa  a  Oovemaaant  witnaaa.  to  show  that  two 
staamara  plying  between  Wilmington  and 
Santa  Catallna  Island  were  dasslflad.  under 
official  Coast  Guard  regulstions,  aa  "ooast- 
wlss"  vessels,  and  that  the  Coast  Guard  con- 
siders all  veasels  operating  In  waters  20 
miles  from  the  mainland  to  be  in  this  cate- 
gory. 


Mineral  Leases  to  Certan  S«bHierc«4 
Laads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1952 

Mr.  OILLJnTE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  the  text  of 
a  radio  address  which  I  made  recently  on 
the  subject  of  the  Hill  sunendment  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  to  be  com- 
pletely unnecessary  for  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  address  other  Senators  in  order  to 
stress  the  value  and  importance  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  However,  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  now  considering  and  the  atti- 
tude as  expressed  by  many  Senators  indi- 
cates that  the  subject  should  be  discussed. 
Anyone  conversant  with  tbe  facts  realizes  the 
sad  situation  which  existed  at  the  time  of 
World  War  n.  We  saw  many  thousands  of 
yotug  men  of  thU  country  that  were  rejected 
for  the  armed  services  for  lack  of  education. 
Ia  a  national  emergency  this  exposed  very 
serious  weakness  in  our  national  life.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  situation  worsened.  Our 
American  public-school  sjrstem  deteriorated 
becsuse  of  otir  failure  to  do  what  was  clearly 
necessary  to  do  to  maintain  it  well.  In  this 
period  oxir  physical  scbool  plants  and  equip- 
ment were  sadly  neglected.  Teachers  were 
forced  to  cbooee  between  tescbing  st  a  great 
financial  sacrifice  and  transfetmg  their  tal- 
ents to  better-paid  jobs.  Many  good  teach- 
ers stayed  on  the  job  during  the  war  but  a 
large  number  left  the  profession  never  to 
return.  Without  a  teacher  there  Is  no  scbool. 
We  now  face  the  need  of  providing  schools 
and  competent  teachers  for  eight  to  ten  mil- 
Uon  more  school  children  within  the  next 
10  years.  In  practically  every  community 
In  the  Nation  there  is  a  need  right  now  for 
additional  school  facilities  and  trsined 
teac  ers  to  do  the  job.  In  my  own  home 
town  within  the  past  3  months  the  local 
conununlty,  after  heated  local  elections,  has 
determined  that  our  public  schools  were 
overcrowded  and  have  been  since  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  11,  and  that  this  com- 
munity must  tax  Itself  to  build  a  new  school. 
We  must  look  forward  to  paying  better  sal- 
aries to  attract  more  competent  teachers  to 
run  the  new  Institutions.  In  Iowa  we  have 
ore  of  the  finest  school  systems  in  the  world. 
but  the  tax  burden  on  the  property  owners 
In  each  community,  along  with  the  tremen- 
dously increased  taxes  for  State  and  Federal 
Governments,  will  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  even  the  present  status  of 
education,  let  alone  build  new  schools.  If 
W.S  do  not  buUd  these  new  schools  at  the 
cost  of  the  local  taxpayer,  there  is  no  answer 
except  lowering  otu-  educational  standards 
and  further  overcrowding  the  local  public 
schools  with  the  added  increased  attendance. 

In  tliree-fourths  of  the  States  there  are 
serious  shortages  of  scbool  buildings.  Dur- 
ing the  1950-51  school  term  at  least  300,000 
public-school  students  received  less  than 
full-time  schooling  and  the  greatest  in- 
creases in  enrollment  are  still  ahead  of  us. 
Unless  we  take  immediate  steps  to  meet 
the  school  housing  program,  we  will  face 
risk  in  many  places  of  an  early  breakdown 
In  educational  services.  Overcrowded  schools 
with  part-time  classes,  overworked  teach- 
ers, watered-down  programs,  produce  imme- 
diate and  serious  effects  as  anyone  can  see. 

As  I  said  before,  property  owners  In  each 
community  are  being  taxed  now  to  the 
breaking  point.  A  major  part  of  our  tax 
dollar  in  Iowa  goes  to  our  school  system. 
During  this  national  defense  effort  when  we 
are  taxing  our  people  over  $60,000,000,000  a 
year  for  the  Defense  Establishment,  the  pos- 
sibility of  Congress  furnishing  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  school  projects 
Is  greatly  lessened.  We  face  a  period  of 
10  years  of  a  rapidly  deteriorating  school 
system  in  the  United  Statea.  We  must  face 
this  fact  squarely. 

I  believe  I  can  frankly  state  that  per- 
sonally as  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  believer 


In  the  democratic  principles  of  Jefferson, 
that  no  one  has  stood  more  squarely  for 
the  rights  of  States  and  the  protection  of 
States'  rights  from  Federal  domination.  Z 
am  defending  the  rights  of  45  States  in- 
cluding Iowa.  Otir  rights  are  being  violated 
and  the  people  of  Iowa  protest  vehemently. 
I  believe  in  this  principle  as  strongly  as  any- 
one can  and  especially  with  reference  to  our 
public-school  systems.  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation has  been  accepted  by  every  State  in 
the  Nation  and  in  fact  all  of  o\u-  State  col- 
leges were  given  to  the  people  of  their 
States  by  the  Federal  Government  under  tha 
land-grant  system.  In  Iowa  we  claim  to  have 
the  finest  agricultural  and  engineering  col- 
lege in  the  world,  namely,  Iowa  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  at  Ames,  Iowa.  Our  States 
that  needed  Federal  assistance  for  education 
have  partlcipwited  in  this  Federal-aid  program 
and  there  has  been  no  Federal  control  of  our 
school  system.  I  agree  that  it  must  be  kept 
that  way.  However,  I  question  the  sincerity 
of  tbe  argument  that  may  be  advanced 
against  the  Hill  amendment  that  It  sbotild 
be  opposed  because  of  some  possible  and  fu- 
ture danger  that  some  administrator  in  Fed- 
eral Government  would  set  himself  up  as  a 
czar  over  our  scbool  system.  People  advanc- 
ing that  argument  have  little  confidence  in 
tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  tbe 
people  of  the  country  who  are  paying  taxes. 
The  present  deteriorated  condition  of  our 
school  system  which  will  rapidly  deteriorate 
more  in  the  next  7  or  8  years  and  the  Na- 
tion's loss  through  completely  inadequate 
school  facilities,  plus  the  fact  that  we  will 
deprive  millions  of  American  youngsters 
their  rights  to  education  during  this  time. 
certainly  are  more  serious  than  the  fatuous 
argument  that  we  fear  some  mighty  czar  of 
education  in  the  future.  It  is  a  little  on  tha 
humorous  side  for  my  colleagues  on  tha 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  advance  this  argu- 
ment of  fear  of  some  future  czar  over  edu- 
cation and  at  the  same  time  state  so  force- 
fully through  the  press  and  radio  that  they 
expect  to  be  in  control  of  otir  Government 
agencies  for  the  next  few  years.  I  do  not 
share  the  fear  that  some  of  them  advance 
against  tbe  Hill  amendment,  even  though 
their  prognostication  of  success  in  coming 
elections  may  become  an  actuality.  I  do  fear 
for  the  Nation  and  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  if  we  let  our  educational 
system  deteriorate  and  go  to  seed. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  speak  for  any  State 
other  than  Iowa.  It  is  not  the  best  example 
because  it  is  a  generally  accepted  statement 
of  fact  that  Iowa  has  one  of  the  best  public- 
school  systems  in  America.  Comparatively 
speaking,  we  are  wel!  off,  but  a  study  of  the 
present  situation  shows  Iowa  faces  the  need 
of  spending  many  millions  of  dollars  for 
schools  and  teachers.  Every  taxpayer  in 
Iowa  knows  this  situation  to  be  true  and 
will  be  seriously  concerned  In  the  outcome 
of  the  Hill  amendment  which  wUl  provide 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  United  States  and  wUl 
directly  benefit  every  citizen  in  my  State  aM 
well  as  your  own.  You  may  be  interested  in 
a  brief  stimmary  of  just  what  the  Hill  amend- 
ment will  mean  to  every  pupil,  teacher,  and 
taxpayer  In  our  State  of  Iowa. 

Pacta  on  lotoa  schools 
Distribution  of  revenue  receipts 
from  Government  sources: 

Federal percent..  1. 6 

State do 13. 0 

County do .  5 

Local do 84.  0 

Students  In  public  schools..  491,  000 
Teacher}  (addition  of  5,000  in 

last  year) 27,488 

Annual  salaries  of  teachers $2,  088. 000 

Cost  public-school  property 

F>er    pupil g430 

Cost  per  pupil  (current,  In- 
terest, etc.) 4227 
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Cattlemen  Speak  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

OF   KAMSAS 

IN  THX  SENATS  OP  THB  UmTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rcccms  an  editorial 
entiUed  "Cattlemen  Speak  Up,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Pratt  (Kans.>  Daily  Tribune 
of  March  29,  1952. 

This  editorial  is  most  timely,  as  It 
affects  the  livestock  industry  of  not  only 
the  State  of  Kansas,  but  also  of  the  entire 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

CATTI.X1CZM  Speak  uf 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  out-spoken  groups 
today  relative  to  the  loose  financial  policlea 
of  the  administration  Is  the  Kansas  Live- 
stock Association.  Others  nuiy  feel  bitterly 
toward  the  regulation  of  our  lives  but  until 
now  they  haven't  ezpresse<l  themselves  as 
well  or  as  strongly.  Remember  that  resolu- 
tion of  a  years  ago  entitled  "Holding  to 
Freedom"?  It  was  so  well  done  and  so  apt 
that  It  was  widely  reproduced. 

Last  week  the  men  who  raise  the  Nation's 
finest  cattle  on  the  pastures  and  in  the  feed- 
lots  of  Kansas  again  took  pen  In  hand  In 
another  resolution,  couched  In  the  same 
strong  terms.  Here  It  is,  in  part,  and  it's 
worth  reading: 

"We  frankly  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
jmllcles  and  acts  of  government,  which  we 
did  heretofore  and  do  now  condemn,  have 
been  legalized  ostensibly  under  the  theory 
that,  by  promoting  the  economic  security  of 
the  indJvld\ial.  they  would  abolish  want  and 
fear.  This,  we  assert.  Is  the  identical  false 
theory  on  which  rests  the  doctrine  of  conx- 
mimism,  a  belief  which  denies  the  natvu« 
of  man.  Insults  the  Creator,  desecrates  our 
Constitution,  and  violates  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. It  has  sapped  the  spirit  and 
strength  of  every  Christian  nation  that  has 
Indulged  It — Including  once  invincible  Brit- 
ain— and  is  now  dismally  depleting  our  own 
national  spirit,  pride,  and  power. 

"We  fully  recognize  the  grim  fact  that, 
adhering  to  the  false  doctrine  here  con- 
demned, oxa  country  has  already  strayed 
so  far  down  the  easy  road  to  niin  that  the 
way  back  to  righteousness  will  be  rough  smd 
hard 

"We  are  quite  conscious  of  the  pain  that 
will  attend  the  reversal  of  our  present  course. 
The  transition  from  an  xmtenable  artificial 
economy  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
inexorably  decreed  by  nature;  from  the  lav- 
ish spending  of  Inflated  dollars  to  the  en- 
forced exercise  of  public  and  private  thrift 
In  the  use  of  an  honest  currency,  from  de- 
I)endence  on  the  subsidies  of  socialism  to 
th«  self-reUance  of  enlightened  capitalism; 
this  transition,  we  know,  wlU  inflict  upon 
each  one  of  us  heavy  hardship  and  stem 
sacrifice. 

'But  upholding  the  old  Constitution  and 
honoring  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  we 
demand  its  restoration  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  Eternal,  pledge  to  that  accomplishment, 
as  did  they,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

There  the  stockmen  have  expressed  forth- 
rightly  what  concerns  more  and  more 
Americans.  Inflation  and  its  attendant  ap- 
palling tax  burden  has  become  almost  in- 
tolerable. The  cattlemen  recognize  the  cure 
to  be  a  painful  one  but  they  pledge  them- 


selves to  embark  upon  it.  Tbelr  pattern 
might  well  be  emulated  by  all  of  us  in  pre« 
serving  the  great  Ikerltage  which  is  now  en- 
dangered. 


United  States  latcraational  Inf  onaatkm 
aad  EdJQcatioBal  Profraa 


XXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  nnnsNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2.  1952 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  include  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Prank  Stout,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  published 
in  that  paper  October  8-12.  1951.  Mr. 
Stout  worked  8  months  for  the  State  De- 
partment's propaganda  program  as  a 
general  writer,  White  House  and  State 
Department  reporter.  He  quit  his  Job. 
disillusioned  and  disgxisted.  He  sets 
forth    in    the    articles    his    observations 

while  so  employed  concerning  the  State 
Department's  Information  and  educa- 
tional activities. 

I  am  one  who  beUeves  in  the  purposes 
Of  the  international  information  and  ed- 
ucational activities  of  our  Oovemment. 
including  the  Voice  of  America. 

I  am  alarmed  by  the  cliarges  of  ineffi- 
ciency, waste^  and  incompetence  made 
by  Mr.  Stout  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  State  Department's  propa- 
ganda program.  The  State  Department 
has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  successfully 
and  completely  refuted  these  charges,  a 
matter  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Roonxt]  during  the 
hearings. 

The  articles  follow: 

GOVXSNICXMT   WaSR   Ifl   BoRLBS.   SsTS 

Wmza  Who  Quit  Cafttal 
(By  Frank  Stout) 

I  could  have  stayed  in  Washington,  but  I 
quit  my  Oovemment  Job  because — though 
I  was  a  little  wheel  in  a  •  185.000.000  propa- 
ganda machine — ^I  could  see  the  taxpayers' 
money  going  hopelessly  down  the  drain. 

I  say  hopelessly,  because  during  8  months 
In  the  bureaucratic  morass  of  Washington 
I  met  only  one  or  two  men  who  would  know 
a  taxpayer  If  they  fell  over  him.  To  most 
Government  workers — even  though  they  ara 
taxpayers  themeelves— a  taxpayer  Is  a  vague 
myth  conjured  up  by  editorial  writers  to 
frighten  politicians  Just  before  elections. 
For  instance: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  stood  on  the  steps  of 
a  State  Department  building  two  blocks  from 
the  White  House.  A  coUeague  greeted  me 
and  said.  "I  hear  you're  leaving  ua."  I 
agreed  that  I  was.  "Why?"  he  demanded 
in  a  tone  of  shocked  disbelief.  I  told  him 
I  was  returning  to  the  newspaper  business. 
"And  beat  your  brains  out?"  he  asked  In- 
crediiloiisly. 

I  then  suggested  to  xxxj  coworker  that 
some  people  liked  to  earn  Uielr  living  and 
that,  besides.  Congress  might  some  day  carry 
out  its  economy  threat  and  eliminate  his 
Job. 

"Tluit's  all  right."  he  assured  me.  "I've 
got  clvll-servlce  status,  and  I  can  float  to 
another  agency.  I  like  it  here;  It's  a  nice 
easy  Job." 


I  walked  away  thinking  that  here.  In  on* 
man.  was  ths  embodiment  of  thoiwndi 
upon  thousands  of  OovenuDent  workers  w1h> 
long  ago  forgot  that  someone— tn  Scranton, 
8yrae\i8e,  Bowling  Oreen,  Ohio,  and  every 
dty  and  hamlet  in  the  United  Sutaa— Is 
paying  their  way. 

If  you  aectiae  a  Oovemment  worker  of  lack 
of  conaclenoe,  wbetbar  ttm'm  a  ming  oterk  or  a 
full-blown,  mahogany -<l«ak  burcanerat.  be 
replies  with  an  Injured  bellow  that  you've 
challenged  his  patriotism  and  the  honor  of 
his  public  service.  That's  the  standard  an- 
swer. Oovemment  workers  use  that  answer 
to  salve  the  conscience  Just  as  others  shout 
stupid,  at  anyone  with  whom  they  disagree. 

But  it^  not  a  suflklent  answer  and  tt'a  a 
convenient  dodge  of  the  facta. 

During  8  months  as  an  inf  omaatlon  special- 
ist for  the  SUte  Department's  International 
Press  Division,  I  worked  at  varlo\is  timet  In 
the  White  House,  the  SUte  Department 
news  room  and  various  other  Oovemment 
agencies.  Bight  months  seems  a  short  time. 
In  Washington  it's  a  llfeUme  of  waste,  trua- 
tration,  and  ridiculous  make-believe. 

Wy  Job  was  to  write  news  and  feature 
stories  that  we  hoped  would  l>e  prmted  ovar- 
seas  in  foreign  newspapers  or  magarlnes  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  truth  about  the 
United  State»— the  truth  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  working  overtime  to  deny. 
Many  ot  tbsss  ■<ts1sa  were  broadcast  by  the 
highly  pubUeJssd  Voloe  of  America.  That's 
where  part  at  the  rub  comas  in.  How  much 
of  tills  truth  Is  being  heard?  How  much  la 
being  printed — and  in  fact,  la  It  being  pre- 
sented in  sucb  a  fashion  that  the  rest  of  tha 
world  even  will  bother  to  bear  It  or  read  Itf 
I  dont  believe  the  answer  has  ever  been 
given  to  those  questlcms.     Rot  the  whole 


The  obvious  question  should  eomc  up  hsseu 
n  the  Voice  of  America,  for  which  the  tea- 
payers  spent  nearly  |1(X),000,000.  were  doinf 
its  Job,  why  were  the  same  taxpayers  ealled 
upon  to  donate  more  mlUtons  to  the  private- 
ly sponsored  Radio  Free  Europe?  Is  it  that 
the  private  citlsen  has  more  courage  for 
telling  the  truth  than  our  own  Oovemment 
has? 

In  the  State  Department's  International 
Press  Division,  where  reams  of  news  and 
feature  stories  are  written  every  week  for 
various  kinds  of  publications,  there  is  a  stag- 
gering amount  of  duplication  of  personnel, 
time,  and  effort.  A  similar  amoiwt  of  dupll- 
eatloa  on  a  private  newspaper  or  magaetna 
would  make  it  bankrupt  In  Jig  time.  But 
then,  the  private  newq;>ap«r  or  nn«g«»ir^^i  ii 
not  supported  by  tax  revenue. 

I  know  of  one  case  where  a  worker  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  was  so  lacking  tn  ax- 
pertenee  and  tact  that  the  unit  in  this  per- 
son's charge  was  losing  lu  best  personn^ 
The  superiors  decided  finally  that  something 
had  to  be  closie.  But  because  experience  and 
tact  were  the  touchy  problem,  they  could 
find  no  direct  way  to  better  the  situation. 
Government  workers  long  ago  lost  the  abUlty 
to  do  things  directly.  The  last  mggesUon 
I  heard  was  that  they  dream  up  a  new  proj- 
ect for  their  difficult  supervisor  and  tranaftor 
him  to  that.  A  convenient  method  of  chang- 
ing a  tough  situation  and  spending  more  a< 
the  taxpayer's  money  at  the  same  time. 

The  dupUcatlon  of  Jobs,  the  bursaueraUe 
tendency  to  sit  things  out,  the  careless  re- 
gard for  money,  are  In  themselves  a  widely 
known  fsct  about  "big  government,"  and  the 
butt  of  many  Jokes.  Even  the  but««ucrats 
have  Jokes  about  themselves. 

The  discouraging  element  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  big  and  little  Government  worker 
has  lost  all  individual  conscience  about  the 
waste,  red  tape,  snd  obatrucUve  confusion 
that  surrotmd  him.  He's  resigned  to  it  and 
doesn't  give  a  hoot  in  hell.  The  Govern- 
ment—that vague,  paternalistic  cornuco- 
pia— owes  him  a  llV.ag,  and  he's  going  to 
get  It. 
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Meanwhile,  the  oomuccH^la  stands  on  end 
and  down  the  drain  goes  the  taxpayers* 
money. 

VOICX  or  AMBDCA   RasXTLTS  UAKM  It  COSTCT 

PaooasM 

The  State  Department's  propaganda  proj« 
ect  la  costing  you.  the  taxpajrer.  about  aiSS.- 
000.000.  It  spent  about  $100,000,000  last  year 
and  has  an  appropriation  of  •85.000,000  this 
year.  Tliat  staggering  amount  of  money 
would  run  many  of  the  Hatton*s  big  cities 
for  s  year. 

Propaganda — good,  hard-hitting  United 
States  propaganda — is  a  must  to  counteract 
the  vicious  Innuendo  Russia  Is  spreading 
throughout  the  world  about  you  and  me. 
But  are  you,  the  taxpayer,  getting  your 
money's  worth?  Or  Is  the  timid,  inefficient 
State  Department  pouring  your  money  down 
the  drain?     Let's  have  a  look: 

Prom  a  good  Democrat,  whom  you  would 
expect  to  praise  the  State  Depsrtmenfs 
propaganda,  came  this  criticism  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  'The  United  States  Is  hiding  its 
light  under  a  bushel." 

That  criticism  came  from  llelvln  D.  HU- 
dreth.  Democratic  national  committeeman 
for  Washington,  D.  C.  He  had  toured  2 
months  in  Prance  and  Italy  and  came  home 
shocked  at  the  efficiency  of  Russian  propa- 
ganda snd  the  lack  of  ours. 

Hlldretb'B  iTltlcisms  were  published  In  the 
Wuhlngton  Post,  a  newspaper  with  strong 
administration  leanings,  but  which  rarely 
hesltstes  In  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  HU- 
dretb  said.  "We've  been  too  afraid  of  brag- 
ging and  strutting  in  the  past.  The  Voice 
Of  America,"  be  added,  "is  not  enough.  Mot 
everyone  has  radios." 

The  Communists.  Hildreth  said  In  the  Post 
article,  are  plastering  hundreds  of  posters  aU 
over  Europe,  angled  to  rouse  anti-United 
States  feeling  over  "problems  thst  affect  the 
people  etaeeet."  But  the  United  States  Isn't 
answering  adequately.  Hildreth  concludes. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  ask  why — If  we're 
spending  •185,000,000 — we  are  not  answering 
the  Communists.  You'll  never  get  yoiu*  an- 
swer from  the  Stste  Department  people  who 
run  the  propaganda  program  Not  even  the 
ooagraasional  subcommittee  that  Investl- 
our  propaganda  last  June  could  get  an 
r,  and.  as  a  result.  Congress  cut  the 
State  Department's  propaganda  request  from 
•llS.000.000  to  C85,000,000. 

Let's  go  to  the  record,  which  In  this  case 
Is  the  bearings  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Approprlstlons  of  the 
United  Ststes  Senate,  which  we.  studying 
ths  Stste  Department's  request  last  June  for 
•115,000,000  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  pro- 
gram. 

The  record  dlscloaes  that  as  of  last  June, 
8.267  people  were  working  In  the  State  De- 
pat-tment's  information  division.  At  the  end 
oC  105a,  the  record  shows,  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment hoped  to  have  I036B  at  work  on  propa- 
ganda. 

The  record  also  shows  this:  The  State  De- 
partment hired  the  British  news  service. 
Reuters,  to  analyse  Voice  of  America  results 
In  Europe.  Here  are  excerpts  from  a  few 
Reuters  reports,  which  even  the  Congreaamen 
didn't  question: 

Por  London:  "The  over-aU  percentage  of 
listeners  |to  Voice  of  Amerlcs]  is  small. 
Britons  listen  to  the  BBC  or  European  sto- 
tlons." 

Por  Stockholm:  "About  1  Swede  In  38 
listens  more  or  less  regularly  to  the  Voice  of 
America." 

Por  Madrid:  "Spanish  radio  listeners  to 
the  Voice  of  America  had  considerably  de- 
crsaaed  In  the  last  few  years,  but  since  the 
Korean  hostilities  many  more  people  are 
listening  to  it  again.  One  radio-listening 
expert  said  that  he  considered  that  at  the 
moment  60   percent  of   those   who   have  a 


short-wave  radio  set  listen  to  the  Voice  of 
America."  (But  the  survey  doesn't  say  how 
many  short-wave  sets  are  owned  in  Spain. 
So  60  percent  could  be  2  listeners  or  2,000,000. 
Who  knows?) 

For  Vienna:  "The  Voice  of  America  is  lis- 
tened to  widely  but  casually  in  Austria." 

For  latanbtU:  "Too  mucb  United  States 
domestic  news  and  too  much  'high'  diplo- 
matic matters  presented  In  an  'Olympian' 
manner  lessen  the  value  of  Voice  of  America 
programs  for  listeners  in  the  iron-curtain 
countries,  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  lead- 
ing political  refugees  of  the  Istanbul  Refu- 
gees Mutual  Aid  Committee.  •  •  •  Each 
refugee  represented  a  different  coimtry." 

For  Albania:  "There  is  too  much  news 
<^  no  Importance  for  simple  Albanians. 
They  shotild  choose  themes  of  special  inter- 
est to  Albania." 

These  aren't  Intended  to  show  that  the 
Voice  of  America  is  a  failure  by  any  means. 
To  the  contrary,  the  Voice  of  America  wins 
as  much  praise  as  criticism  in  Europe.  But 
the  fact  remains  there  is  much  qualified 
criticism  and  so  far  the  State  Department 
has  done  little  to  evade  such  unfavorable 
comment. 

In  addition  to  the  much  publlcleed  Voice 
of  America,  which  is  only  a  part  of  the 
propaganda  program,  the  State  Department 
sends  out  material  for  use  in  foreign  news- 
papers and  magazines,  also  makes  moving 
pictures  fi3r  showing  in  foreign  coiui tries, 
carries  on  an  exchange  of  students,  and 
finally  sets  up  libraries  abroad  where  United 
States  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  are 
available. 

In  addition,  the  State  Department  pub- 
lishes  a  magaclne  called  Amerlka.  printed 
in  the  Russian  language  and  distributed 
in  Russia  under  contract  with  the  Soviet 
Oovemment.  The  Senate  subcommittee 
hearings  disclosed  In  June  that  the  maga- 
Elne  costs  more  than  6500,000  a  year  to  pro- 
duce. Originally,  the  Russisns  said  they 
would  put  50.000  copies  on  sale,  but,  breaking 
their  word  as  they  usually  do,  the  Russians 
cut  that  number  to  34,000. 

Senator  Pat  McCakban.  of  Nevada,  ex- 
pressed amaaement  tiiat  a  magazine  costing 
half  a  mlUlon  doUars  was  getting  to  24,000 
known  readers  In  P.ussla.  He  charged  that 
such  a  tremendotis  expense  was  poor  man- 
agement. No.  It  wasn't  poor  management. 
said  the  State  Department  man  defending 
the  expenditure.  It  was  a  political  problem. 
There  you  have  It  again.  Who  cares  about 
numagement  when  you're  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money?    It  comes  easy. 

Some  400  men  and  women  in  Washington 
are  poiirlng  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
words  every  month  for  foreign  newspapers 
and  other  publications,  but  no  one  In  the 
State  Department  has  as  yet  proved  whether 
the  stuff  is  being  used  abroad,  and  If  it  Is, 
Is  anyone  reading  it  or  believing  it? 

Commenting  on  the  State  Department's 
blase  attitude  toward  the  mllUons  it  is 
spending.  Senator  McCaxsam  said  bitterly: 

"The  State  Department  information  peo- 
ple come  in  here  for  more  money,  but  they 
never  can  show  any  use  for  it.  They  always 
aay.  "We  are  going  to  do  better  next  year — 
Jtist  give  us  more  money,  and  we  wUl  do  bet- 
ter next  year.  We  cannot  teU  you  what  we 
have  done  this  year  or  for  the  jrear  before'." 

And  that's  about  the  ilae  of  it.  The  State 
Department  is  spending  the  money,  but  has 
never  reaUy  said  for  what. 


STATB    DXPAanOMT    MlSSXS    BXST    PaOPAOAMDA 

Shots 
A  dictatorship,  by  its  very  natiue.  Is  ruth- 
lessly efficient.  The  Russian  propaganda  ap- 
paratiu  follows  that  pattern  and,  with  a 
straight  face,  tells  oolosaal  lies  about  the 
United  States  wherever  anyone  in  the  world 


will  listen.  Meanwhile,  our  State  Depart- 
ment, steeped  in  the  striped-pants  tradition 
of  caution  and  timidity,  faUs  to  tell  the  truth 
about  race  relations  In  the  United  States,  and 
once  tried  to  muzzle  its  own  mouthpiece 
when  Robert  Vogeler  told  the  story  of  his 
tortures  in  Communist  Hungary. 

Several  weeks  ago  when  22  Negro  chUdren 
left  New  York  City  for  Vermont,  where  they 
were  to  spend  2  weeks  on  farms  with  white 
families,  it  was  suggested  to  tlie  State  De- 
partment's International  Press  Division  that 
stories  and  pictures  of  the  event  should  be 
published  to  counteract  Russian  exaggera- 
tions of  our  treatment  of  Negroes. 

A  couple  of  people  in  the  International 
Press  Division  thought  it  was  a  good  idea, 
but  the  chief  of  the  division  vetoed  it.  Whyf 
His  reason  was  that  a  southern  Congressman 
might  hear  of  the  story  and  accuse  the  State 
Department  of  promoting  antisegregatlon. 
And  besides,  he  added,  the  State  Department 
was  before  Congress  right  that  minute  asking 
for  propaganda  money  and  It  couldn't  risk 
congressional  anger. 

Someone  had  the  courage,  rare  in  Wash- 
ington, to  carry  the  idea  fvirther.  BtlU  fear- 
ing congressional  reaction,  it  was  decided  to 
check  the  political  afUiations  of  the  people 
Involved  in  the  plan.  The  22  Negro  children 
were  sponsored  by  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Chxirch.  of  New  York  City.  The  church  and 
its  pastor  were  found  to  have  no  subversive 
connections,  but  a  minister  who  read  a 
prayer  at  the  railroad  station  when  the  chil- 
dren departed,  and  who  had  only  a  vague 
connection  with  the  project,  once  was  afflU- 
ated  with  a  oonunlttee  to  free  Cooununlst 
Earl  Browder. 

B^  the  State  Department's  policy  advisera 
decided  they  would  not  "cover"  or  write 
the  story  of  22  Negro  chUdren  living  with 
white  families  in  Vermont.  Their  reason? 
The  State  Department  was  seeking  sppro- 
ivlations  from  Congress  and  had  to  lie  low. 
taking  no  chances  on  the  ire  of  Congress. 

A  few  weeks  later  Oov.  Thomas  B.  Dewey, 
of  New  York,  toived  the  Par  Bast,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Alaska.  In  Singapore  he  was 
ahocked  to  find  the  newspapers  there  carry- 
ing eight-column  headlines  and  four-col- 
umn pictures  from  Cicero,  111..  U.  S.  A. 
about  a  yovmg  Negro  and  his  wife  who  were 
stoned  out  of  their  apartment  in  a  white 
district.  It  didn't  take  three  guesses  to 
know  who  provided  the  Singapore  news- 
paper with  all  the  details,  and  the  exaggera- 
tions to  boot.  Dewey  was  so  concerned  he 
delivered  a  lengthy  speech  to  Slngai>ore  offi- 
cials, trying  to  explain  that  race  relations 
in  the  United  States  are  not  nearly  as  bad 
as  the  Communists  picture  them. 

So  while  the  State  Department,  with  a 
•185.000,000  propaganda  program,  was  too 
timid  to  tell  the  story  of  22  Negro  children 
visiting  white  people.  Governor  Dewey  was 
belatedly  and  futllely  shouting  into  a  tide 
of  Communist  propaganda  in  Singapore. 

A  few  months  ago  Robert  Vogeler  was 
freed  from  a  Hungarian  prison  where  he 
had  spent  17  months  on  a  phony  charge  of 
espionage.  Re  rettimed  to  the  United 
States,  a  nearly  whipped  man.  After  com- 
ing out  of  Bethesda.  Md.,  Naval  Hospital,  he 
gave  a  long  speech  at  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  a  hair- 
curler.  He  described  the  stimulants,  the 
tortures,  and  the  ruthlessness  of  the  Hun- 
garian secret  police. 

Three  major  wire  services  of  the  world — 
the  Associated  Press,  United  Press,  the  In- 
ternational News  Service — carried  the  story 
In  great  length,  one  of  them  carrying  prac- 
tically all  of  Vogeler's  words.  When  a  State 
Department  reporter  returned  from  his  cov- 
erage of  the  Vogeler  address,  he  was  dtmib- 
founded  to  find  that  someone — I  dont  know 
who — in  the  Hungarian  section  of  the  State 
Department  was  unwilling  to  let  the  Vogeler 
story  be  carried  in  the  State  Department's 
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propaganda  oatleta.  Whyt  It  never  wm  ex- 
plained. But  a  good  g:ue88  would  be  that  the 
■ame  old  caution,  tbe  same  old  Inability  to 
make  a  decision  bad  hamstrung  some  Job- 
tearing  minor  bxireaucrat. 

Finally,  after  3  or  8  houra,  when  It  waa 
proven  tliat  tlie  Vogeler  story  bad  been 
llaataed  to  all  tbe  world  by  private  wire  aerv- 
Icea,  the  State  Department  policy  Solomons 
•Bowed  their  propaganda  division  to  go 
ahewl  with  It. 

Fartiape  tbeee  Instances  of  fear,  lndeel« 
sion.  and  lack  of  conviction  explain,  at  least. 
In  part,  why  such  private  organizations  as 
Cnisade  tcx  Freedom  have  set  up  Radio  Free 
Europe  to  spread  the  gospel  of  democracy, 
or  why  It  took  a  private  organization  to  have 
tbe  Imagination  to  send  bcaioons  floating 
over  the  Iron  curtain  with  their  meaaagea  c€ 
hope  for  enslaved  peoples. 

So  far,  the  State  Department,  even  with 
Its  91854)00.000  for  propaganda,  has  done 
nothing  so  imaginative  and  bold  as  Winds 
of  Freedom  whlcb  loosed  the  balloons  over 
Sastem  Europe.  Such  a  maneuver  eicltes 
the  minds  of  men.  especially  the  minds  of 
enslaved  people. 

The  minds  of  our  State  Department  prop- 
agandists are  so  preoccupied,  however,  with 
dodges  and  alibis  to  preserve  themselves  In 
their  Jobs  that  bold  Ideas  may  never  occur 
to  them. 
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Zr  liembers  of  Congress  knew  that  State 
Department  reporters  and  writers,  hired  to 
gather  propaganda,  were  spying  on  them, 
they  would  be  furious — and  Justifiably. 

And  If  you,  tbe  average  taxpayer,  would 
take  Into  account  that  these  men  whom 
you  are  paying  to  write  propaganda,  are 
using  much  of  their  time  spying  on  the 
dfrilberatlons  of  Congress,  you  should  be 
furious  also.  It's  your  money  they're  using 
to  preserve  themselves  in  their  Jobs  so  tbey 
can  go  on  spending  your  money  year  In  and 
year  out. 

The  State  Department's  International 
Press  Division,  as  a  routine  matter,  has  re- 
porters covering  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
■■Btattves  and  the  United  States  Senate  to 
pick  up  news  that  Is  of  Interest  in  foreign 
eonntrlcs.    That's  fine. 

But  on  many  occasions — I  could  not  even 
estimate  the  number  accurately — ^these  men, 
and  others,  are  assigned  to  watch  commit - 
teca  studying  State  Deptutment  propaganda 
appropriations  hearings.  Tbey  have  been 
under  orders  to  report  Inunedlately  to  their 
■uperlors. 

What  they  report  has  no  possible  use  a» 
propaganda  overseas,  but  is  simply  Infor- 
mation for  the  bureaucrats  who  run  the 
program.  Tbey,  in  turn,  use  this  informa- 
tion to  build  their  defenses  and  lay  their 
tactics  for  the  time  when  they  are  to  ask 
for  even   more   money. 

You.  tbe  taxpayer,  remember,  are  footing 
the  bill  for  this,  while  these  men  who  are 
hired  to  write  propaganda  are  spying  on 
Congress  simply  to  ferret  out  information 
to  save  their  own  skins,  their  salaries,  and 
eacpenses  are  coming  out  of  your  pocket. 

For  myself,  I  have  been  told  time  and  tlma 
again  by  my  superiors  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment's International  Press  Division  to  watch 
the  teletype  machines,  the  newspapers,  and 
all  else  for  any  stories  or  speeches  that  criti- 
cise the  propaganda  program  or  the  Voice 
Of  America.  On  at  least  five  occasions  I  have 
called  aides  to  Edward  Barrett,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  to  report 
such  critical  items.  Imme<Uately,  of  course, 
Barrett's  offlce  sets  Its  defense  mechanism  In 
motion. 

I  ask.  how  in  the  world  can  we  get  a  vital 
propaganda   Job    done    in    these    dangerous 


days,  days  when  our  leaders  in  it  spend  half 
their  waking  hours  fashioning  alibis?  It 
seems  obvious  that  If  they  bad  any  con- 
fidence In  themaelvea  or  their  product  they 
wouldn't  be  in  the  least  concerned  about 
criticism,  except  as  a  routine  part  of  their 
work. 

Our  fear-ridden,  faint-hearted  State  De- 
partment propagandists  have  grown  into  the 
habit  of  working  on  the  principle  that  the 
best  way  to  avoid  embarrassing  mistakes  la 
to  do  nothing. 

One  thing  I  am  sure  they  will  do,  however. 
and  quickly,  if  these  articles  reach  their 
attention.  They  will  start  with  blanket 
denials  and  then  torn  on  the  smears.  They'll 
csU  me  a  sorehead,  a  malcontent,  and  un- 
qualified to  crlticlae. 

Smears  or  not.  it's  about  time  someone 
asked  some  pertinent  questions  about  where 
the  $186,000,000  is  going  for  propaganda — 
and  got  an  answer. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the 
American  people  are  not  getting  nearly  their 
money's  worth  in  the  propaganda  program 
is  the  fact  that  the  State  Department  Inter- 
national Frees  Division  is  dominated  by  for- 
mer Ofllce  of  War  Information  workers.  The 
Offlce  of  War  Information  was  merged  into 
the  State  Department  in  1M6.  Many  of  its 
memorandum -writing  experts  held  onto  their 
Oovemment  Jobs,  and  today  bold  tbe  top 
poettlons  in  the  International  Press  Division. 

In  mie  section  alone,  former  OWI  men 
hold  virtually  every  top  post  from  general 
manager  on  down  tbe  line.  Why  Is  this  bad. 
you  ask?  It  Is  bad  because  tlKse  men  are, 
like  all  men,  creatures  of  habit,  and  they 
are  now  the  victims  of  too  much  time  in 
Government.  They  move  slowly,  with  pain- 
ful caution  and  are  froaen  toward  new  Ideas. 
Holding  the  Jobs  they  do,  they  are  in  poal- 
tlon  to  deny,  or  shut  out,  good  paying  posts 
for  men  from  private  industry — men  who 
might  have  fresh  ideas  and  Imagination  and 
the  ingenuity  to  get  tbem  through  the  red 
tape  of  bureaucracy. 

Congrees.  or  tbe  State  Department  itself, 
must  take  stock  of  United  States  propaganda 
and  tear  down  the  defenaes  that  now  sur- 
ro\tnd  it.  We  need  propaganda.  We  need 
friends  In  the  wcwld.  We  must  compete  Just 
as  hard  for  the  minds  of  mtn  as  we  do  for 
high  ground  on  the  Korean  battlefield.  But 
we  can't  spend  tlSA.OOO.OOO  every  couple  of 
years  and  get  the  pitiful  product  we're  now 
getting.  We  haven't  got  that  much  money, 
if  some  Congressmen  are  right.  And  we  cer- 
tainly don't  have  the  time. 

Congress,  or  some  other  agency,  should  aak 
a  commission  of  the  top  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, and  radio  executives  In  the  United 
States  to  give  their  time  to  move  into  the 
State  Department's  propaganda  program  and 
clean  house.  This  commlaslon  of  top  execu- 
tives shOTild  be  given  unlimited  powers  to 
hire  and  fire,  rip  out  the  red  tape,  ^t«nif^ 
the  faint-hearted,  and  put  men  with  ideas 
and  authority  Into  the  leading  Jobs. 

Tbe  State  Department  will  say  that  there 
Is  a  United  States  Advla(»7  Commission  on 
Information  already  set  up  to  do  sxich  a  Job. 
But  the  Commission  hears  and  sees  only 
what  the  State  Department's  propaganda 
people  want  it  to  see  and  hear.  Besides,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  are  too  busy 
with  their  private  businesses  to  give  full 
time  to  the  Job. 

The  task  of  cleaning  house  in  the  State 
Department's  Information  Division  will  take 
time  and  solid  effort.  There  must  be  many 
private  citizens  in  the  United  States  who 
could — and  would — do  the  Job.  But,  first, 
they  must  be  given  a  free  hand. 

And  the  Job  must  be  done  soon.  Anything 
less  would  mean  a  victory  for  communism  in 
the  battle  for  the  minds  of  men  or.  at  the 
very  least,  the  loss  of  more  millions  of  dollars 
with  nothing  to  show  for  them. 


Inbilily  •£  Hodcra  Mu  To  Retpoad  It 

Trafedy 

'     KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NIW  TOKX 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednetdaw,  AprU  2.  lfS2 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  oonsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoid  a  ipeech 
delivered  at  Preedom  House  on  March  25, 
1952.  hy  James  B.  Carey,  secretary-treat- 
urer,  CIO. 

I  am  not  personally  familiar  with  all 
the  matters  outlined  by  Mr.  Carey  in  his 
remarks.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
will  be  interested  in  reading  this  very 
thought-provoking  speech  by  Mr.  James 
B.  Carey  who  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  effective  fighters  in 
our  struggle  to  maintain  and  expand 
democracy  here  and  in  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoou, 
as  foUows: 

One  of  the  most  frightening  tragedies  that 
has  overtaken  man  in  this  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  his  growing  Inability 
to  respond  to  tragedy. 

We  are  slowly  becoming  men  whose  senses 
are  blunted.  We  can  no  longer  feel  heart- 
sick— as  once  we  could — at  outraged  jxistloa. 
We  are  no  longer  sensitive — as  once  ve 
were — to  Individual  human  suffering,  peisa 
cutlon  and  the  deliberate  taking  of  life. 

We  are  no  longer  capable  of  terrible  Indig- 
nation when  human  dignity  is  trampled  on; 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  weep  tears  of  pity 
and  wrath  over  tyranny  and  torture. 

We  have  become — or  we  are  In  danger  at 
becoming — men  whose  minds  are  dulled  by 
mass  slaughter.  Our  InteUects.  our  sensaa 
cannot  grasp  ths  meaning  of  the  22J0OOJ0O0 
human  helngs  killed  in  World  War  n.  The 
wounding  of  34,000.000  others  in  the  same 
war  Is  too  vast,  too  horrifying  for  us  to  com- 
prehend. The  coldly  planned  extermination 
ot  7,000.000  Jews  is  so  enormous  and  unbe- 
lievable a  tragedy  thst  It  can  hardly  nuike 
an  Inipact  on  us.  Tbe  enslavement  of  16.- 
OOOXWO  laborers  by  Soviet  Busala's  bloody 
tyrants  leave  us  numb  and  with  a  feeling 
ot  something  unreal. 

Wo  are  threatened  with  a  return  to  barbar- 
ism— oot  simply  because  man  has  devised 
means  for  the  mass  slaughter  of  his  fellow- 
men,  but  because  he  no  longer  feels  tbe 
meaning  of  that  alaughter. 

The  miracle  of  human  life  no  longer  M««wi^ 
miraculous.  Tbe  preclousness  of  tbe  indi- 
vidual and  the  Inviolability  of  his  Ood-en- 
dowed  rlghu  belong  Increaidngly  to  the  past. 

We  accept  much  of  this  loss  without  being 
conscious  of  our  losing  It.  We  tend  to  a 
contagious  fatalism  which  Impllee  that  trag- 
edy on  a  world  scale  is  Inevitable. 

Our  newspapers  can  preoccupy  us  day 
after  day  with  lond.  streaming  headlines  re- 
porting the  battle  against  natxire  of  a  single 
man  on  a  broken  ship  100  mUes  off  England. 
But  death  sentences  Impoeed— without  trial, 
without  Justice — on  nine  freedom-lovlnff 
men  in  Spain  receive  no  headllnea.  no  ool- 
\unns  <tf  newsprint. 

And  yet  the  future  of  our  world,  the  dwin- 
dling promise  of  peace  and  sanity  and  of  all 
human  values  depend  on  our  hearing  the 
voices  of  such  men  as  these  condemned  to 
death  In  Spain.    Even  more,  the  survival  ot 
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human  decency  aiwl  dignity  depend  on  the 
voices  of  such  men — in  prisons,  in  death 
cells,  in  slave  labor  camps  wherever  they 
exist  in  the  world — reaching  the  mUUons 
who  are  still  free. 

For  our  own  survival,  for  the  right  of  men 
to  walk  again  with  their  heads  high,  for  the 
freedom  of  our  children  and  the  generations 
to  conM,  we  must  not  only  hear  those  voices 
we  must  recapture  the  capacity  to  be 
aroused  by  them.  We  must  again  become 
capable  of  deep  pity  and  profound  anger. 
We  must  restore  to  the  word  "brotherhood" 
the  emotional  meanings  that  make  us  deep 
Inside  our  "brother's  keeper." 

Nine  men  In  a  cell  in  Spain,  condemned 
to  death — nine  obeeure  men,  as  obsctire  as 
Sacco  and  Vansetti  were — they  are  our 
brothers  more  intimately  than  aay  mortal 
kinship  could  make  them.  Tbey  were  con- 
victed, as  the  CIO  declared  early  this  month, 
"on  the  ctiarge  of  devotion  to  democracy." 

The  time  has  come  to  be  done  with  sym- 
bols. We've  had  too  many  of  them  and 
they  have  become  fleshleas.  These  men  were 
not  Just  symbols  of  k)fty  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples. They  were  our  brothers  of  bone  and 
blood  and  sinew  who  lived  and  struggled 
and  suffered  for  the  very  liberties  that  we 
take  for  granted  today.  Tbey  had  their  Joys 
Slid  sorrows  In  common  with  all  men.  They 
loved  and  were  loved;  they  had  hopes  and 
aspirations:  they  wanted  contentment  and 
the  small  pleasuree  that  each  of  us  want. 
And  they  knew  the  terrible  agony  of  feeling 
abandoned,  forgotten  by  the  world,  as  they 
waited  for  March  14  and  a  ao-man  firing 
squad  at  6:90  In  the  morning. 

But  the  five  of  the  nine  men  who  were 
executed  were  convicted  of  more  than  "de- 
votion to  democracy."  They  were  con- 
demned to  death  because  Dictator  Franco 
feared  them,  as  dicutorshlp  must  always 
fear  men— no  matter  how  obeciu«— who 
want  a  portion  of  the  freedom  for  which 
God  created  them.  Tyranny  at  any  time. 
at  any  place  has  had  only  one  g\adlng  prin- 
ciple— fear,  fear  of  just  such  men  as  Dictator 
Franco  put  to  death. 

Fear,  terrorism  and  death  must  continue 
to  be  the  foundstlons  of  Franco's  oppres- 
sion. Just  as  they  must  be  tbe  foundaUons 
of  all  other  oppressions  in  the  world  today. 
And  becauss  Franco  must  continue  throt- 
tling the  voices  and  spUling  the  blood  of 
other  men  "devoted  to  democracy"  we  have 
gathered  here  tonight. 

We  are  here  because  we  Intend  that  theee 
voices  that  Dicutor  Franco  thought  be  bad 
stilled  shall  be  heard  by  mlUlons  who  never 
heard  them  wbUe  they  lived.  Not  as  sym- 
bols but  as  brothers  who  died  that  we  might 
know  better  how  to  live— that  Is  what  we 
want   their   legacy   to   be. 

Thees  men  would  have  us  remember.  I  am 
sure,  that  It  was  the  man  who  put  them  to 
death  who  Joined  with  Nazi  Oermany  and 
Fascist  Italy  in  the  AxU  Pact  on  March  27. 
1930.  It  was  their  murderer.  Franco,  who 
embraced  in  solemn  agreement  the  butcher 
of  whole  nations.  Adolf  Hitler,  and  the  mad 
Caeaar.  Mussolini. 

It  was  the  murderer  of  theee  men.  Fran- 
cisco Franco,  who  uttered  tbeee  Infamous 
words  on  July  17.  Id41,  while  freedom  was 
fighting  with  lU  back  against  the  waU: 

"The  American  continent  cannot  dream  of 
Intervention  in  Europe  without  subjecting  It- 
self to  s  catastrophe.  To  say  that  tbe  fate 
of  the  war  can  be  changed  by  the  entry  of 
a  third  power  Is  criminal  madneea.  The 
Allies  have  lost  the  war.  German  arms  are 
leading  the  battle  for  which  Europe  and  our 
people  have  longed  for  so  many  years  and 
In  which  the  blood  of  our  youth  is  going  to 
be  mingled  with  that  of  our  comrades  of  the 
axis  as  a  living  expression  of  our  soUdartty." 


And  it  was  the  man  who  sent  our  trade- 
union  brothers  to  a  firing  squad  on  March  14 
who  proceeded  to  put  those  words  into  action. 
Two  months  later  he  sent  18,000  Spanlah 
youths,  in  a  special  "Blue  Division,"  to 
mingle  their  blood  with  that  of  Hitler's  storm 
troops  on  the  German  front. 

So  we  are  here  not  only  to  commemorate 
the  men  who  died  before  Franco's  firing 
squad  but  also  to  remember  the  words  and 
deeds  of  the  man  who  murdered  them.  We 
are  here  to  recall  Franco's  words  and  deeds, 
his  murder  of  democracy  and  democrats,  to 
those  who  today  would  invite  this  bloody 
dictator  into  the  family  of  civilized  nations. 

Tea,  there  are  thoee  who,  In  blindness  and 
delusion,  would  give  Franco  a  seat  In  the 
United  Nations.  They  would  clasp  a  hand 
that  becomes  with  each  passing  year  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Increasing  numbers  of  his 
victims.  They  would  not  only  grant  him  a 
respectability  and  an  aura  of  decency  that 
few  men  deserve  less;  they  would  also  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  encourage  him  to  more 
bloodshed,  to  more  crimes  against  hiunanlty. 

We  of  the  CIO  are  determined  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  withhold  this  advantage  from 
Dictator  Franco,  to  keep  from  him  a  prestige 
which  he  wotild  vise  only  for  the  further 
oppression  of  the  Spanish  people. 

The  CIO  made  that  clear  on  March  4,  in  a 
statement  by  our  international  committee 
through  its  chairman,  Jacob  Potofsky,  pres- 
ident of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 
We  declared: 

"Nine  members  of  the  non-Communist 
National  Confederation  of  Labor  (CNT)  in 
Franco  Spain  have  been  sentenced  to  death 
after  trials  that  make  a  mockery  of  the  Ideals 
of  our  democratic  civilization. 

•"These  workers,  and  others  convicted  in 
recent  mass  trials  at  Seville  and  Barcelona, 
were  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  by  the 
dictator's  courts  for  the  heinous  crime  of 
trjring  to  build  free,  democratic,  responsible 
labor  unions. 

"At  a  time  when  General  Franco  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  statesmen  and  military  lead- 
ers of  the  democratic  nations  for  syitipatby 
and  money — lots  of  money — Spanish  citizens 
face  death  because  of  their  conviction  on 
the  charge  of  devotion  to  democracy. 

"The  members  of  the  CIO.  together  with 
members  of  other  democratic  unions  affili- 
ated with  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions  condemn  the  sentences 
lmp>osed  on  theee  workers  for  their  bona 
fide  union  activities.  We  demand  their  free- 
dom, and  demand  that  the  Franco  regime 
cease  its  persecution  of  honest  democratic 
leaders  of  the  workers — a  persecution  that 
continues  year  In  and  year  out,  regardless 
of  whether  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
Dictator  Franco  is  fawning  upon  fascist 
dictatorships  for  funds,  or  fawning  upon 
democratic  governments  for  funds. 

"The  arrest  snd  sentencing  of  these  work- 
ers offers  fresh  evidence  that  the  United 
States  has  made  a  serious  strategic  error  in 
granting  aid  to  the  dictatorial  Franco  regime. 
Franco  Spain,  whatever  the  strategic  value 
Of  its  geographical  position,  is  a  p>asltlve  and 
deadly  Uablllty  to  the  efforts  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  to  fight  Communist 
totalitarianism  and  aggression. 

"In  addition,  we  Join  with  the  ICFTU  In 
voicing  ovu-  hope  that  UNESCO  will  forth- 
rightly  refuse  the  bid  of  the  Spanish  dicta- 
torship for  membership  in  that  UN  organi- 
sation, which  is  devoted  to  the  social  ideals 
and  ctUtural  aspirations  of  democratic 
peoples. 

"The  aspiration  at  the  Franco  regime  Is 
to  wipe  out  every  vestige  of  democracy 
and  hunum  decency.  Its  application  for 
membership  in  UNESCO  is  an  act  of  hideous 
hypocrisy:  Franco's  bid  for  the  protective 


coloration  of  democracy  should  be  rejected 
In  words  that  the  dictatorship  will  under- 
stand and  that  tbe  people  of  Spain  wUl 
applaud." 

That  declaration  by  the  CIO  has  been  sent 
to  the  Department  of  State  with  a  request 
that  it  be  forwarded  to  the  Madrid  foreign 
ofllce.  It  was  sent  also  to  Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve  Lie,  of  the  United  Nations. 

Perhapa  this  protest  by  a  democratic 
American  labor  union  will  reach  the  demo- 
cratic unionists  of  Spain.  Pertiape  it  will 
reach  the  man  who  sneered  at  democracy 
during  World  War  n  and  diu-ing  1M7  when 
he  promulgated  a  law  giving  himself  the 
lifetime  powers  of  the  chief  of  state  and  the 
right  to  choose  and  Impoee  on  the  Spanish 
people  a  new  king  when  he  dies. 

This  gathering  here  tonight  should  re- 
mind us  of  another  meeting  held  here  In 
New  York  almost  exactly  8  years  ago.  It 
too,  was  a  protest  meeting. 

Presumably  that  gathering— on  March  80, 
1943 — was  also  held  at  a  time  when  there 
was,  as  diplomats  say,  a  deUcate  interna- 
tional situation.  Our  protest  then  waa  also 
against  the  willful  murder  of  democratic 
trade-unionists,  and  there  were  people  then 
who  said  that  we  should  do  nothing  to  offend 
the  dictatorship  that  put  them  to  death. 
We  were  advised  against  alienating  an  ally, 
when  we  needed  alllee  against  a  common 
enemy. 

That  meeting  here  In  New  York,  In  such 
remarkably  similar  circumstances,  on  March 
80.  1943,  was  to  protest  DlctaUx-  Stalin's 
murder  of  two  great  democratic  unionists, 
the  Polish  leaders.  Alter  and  Bhrllch. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  few  portions  of 
what  I  said  at  that  meeting  that  night  and 
I  ask  you  to  reflect  on  how  i}erfectly  these 
words  apply  to  the  murders  we  denounce 
tonight  in  Spain: 

"All  of  us  assembled  here  tonight  regret 
the  necessity  for  this  meeting. 

"But  the  tragedy  would  be  even  greater 
if  we  remained  silent.  To  us  in  the  labor 
movement,  this  war  is  not  merely  a  negative 
crusade  against  the  evils  of  fascism.  It  Is  a 
struggle  to  affirm  thoee  principles  of  Jtistiee. 
and  the  dignity  of  individual  hunoan  life, 
which  have  been  s3rmbols  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  all  times  in  the  past.  We  have 
spoken  out  against  the  continued  enslave- 
ment of  the  p)eople  of  India.  We  have  raised 
•ur  voices  against  the  humiliating  and  con- 
tinuing persecution  of  Negroes  in  our  own 
country.  We  have  been  aware  that  some  of 
our  words  will  be  parroted  and  broadcast 
by  our  enemies;  but  we  have  not  remained 
sUent.  We  spoke  because  we  knew  that  the 
ultimate  strength  of  our  cause  would  be  in- 
creased, not  lessened,  by  our  open  determina- 
tion to  face  and  wipe  out  injustice  behind 
our  own  lines,  as  well  as  in  the  lands  that 
fascism  has  conquered. 

"I  say  that  I  know  of  no  men  willing  to 
confront  the  issue  who  accept  tbe  guilt  of 
Alter  and  Ehrllch.  But  I  know  others  who 
believe  that  we  should  not  openly  state  the 
questions  that  are  flooding  our  minds.  They 
say,  'Now  is  not  the  time,'  or  "We  cant  afford 
to  argue  among  ourselves.'  I  have  said  and 
I  repeat  that  we  cannot  accept  this  timid 
council  without  slowly  abandoning  that 
sense  of  Justice  and  devotion  to  truth  that 
distinguish  the  antl-Fasctst  world  from  the 
black  Fascist  hemisphere. 

"Others  say:  'Yes;  the  executions  were  a 
great  Injustice,  but  we  must  not  allow  them 
to  distort  otir  perspective.  We  have  a  new 
world  to  build;  we  have  enemies  on  every 
side;  we  must  lay  the  foundation  now  for 
lasting  collaboration,  or  else  the  world  is 
doomed  to  a  new  era  of  war.' 

"I  strongly  agree.  The  organization  which 
Z  represent  agrees.    And  tonight,  since  we 
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bk^re  pledged  ounelTCs  to  speak  frankly,  I 
Intend  to  oonlront  that  problem  with  tttmoet 
candor. 

"We.  of  the  Congieas  of  Indxutrlal  Organl- 
satlcus,  mourn  the  memory  of  Alter  and 
Ehrllcb:  but  we  believe  they  would  have 
hoped  that  their  martyrdom  would 
strengthen,  not  destroy,  the  aolidarlty  of  the 
working  people  of  the  world.  Their  sacrl- 
flC}  will  have  been  In  vain  If  the  hope  of  a 
better  world  Is  lost.  We  belleye  that  the 
shaping  of  a  new  world  Is  the  fundamental 
responsibility  of  labor  in  all  countries;  and 
we,  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, are  dedicated  to  that  goal. 

"This  Is  a  time  that  requires  frankness. 
and  I  have  spoken  In  that  spirit.  I  have 
spoken  In  the  belief  that  we  fight  a  war  not 
only  for  survival  but  for  the  liberation  of 
the  htunan  cptrlt;  and  that  the  workers  of 
all  countries  must  make  common  cause  now 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  bright  new  era 
in  human  history." 

You  will  agree,  I'm  sure,  that  there  are 
extraordinary  parallels  between  that  meet- 
ing here  In  New  Tork  on  March  30,  1943,  and 
the  meeting  be;-:  tonight. 

But  I  thln^  that  there  are  eren  stricter 
parallels  that  can  be  drawn. 

I  am  going  to  read  a  statement  which  Is 
titled  "Message  to  the  People  of  Spain.** 
X  think  that  all  of  us  here  could  sign  this 
statement  on  April  14,  the  twenty-first  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Span- 
ish Republic  In  1931,  and  send  It  to  the  dem- 
oeratle  workers  fighting  for  freedom  In  Spain. 

ICSBSAGX  TO  THX  PCOPLXB  OT  SPAUT 

Twenty-one  years  ago  today,  you  overthrew 
your  monarchist  rulers.  On  this  anniver- 
sary we  salute  you.  We  recall  that  your 
revolution  of  April  1931,  which  established 
a  democratic  government,  was  the  common 
aeiilevement  of  all  cImms  of  the  Spanish 
peoples,  not  the  work  of  the  Paadat  con- 
spirators who  later  destroyed  liberty  in 
Bpaln.  The  Fascist  seizure  of  power  was  one 
Of  those  tragic,  but  not  unconunon.  back- 
ward swings  of  history's  pendulu-  ,  In  which 
the  liberties  won  by  the  people  fall  tempo- 
rarily before  a  new  despotism. 

We  are  aware  that  your  action  21  years 
•go.  which  has  been  compared  In  Its  signifi- 
cance to  our  revolution  of  1776,  was  the 
natiiral  culmination  of  a  century  of  strug- 
gle and  progress.  In  the  100  years  that  led' 
to  the  overthrow  of  King  Alfonso  Xin.  you 
broke  the  shackles  of  serfdoA,  won  In- 
creasing political  rights.  Improved  the  con- 
ditions of  your  life,  and  oontrlbuted  much 
to  the  world.  In  your  forward  struggle, 
your  great  writers,  scientists  and  artists  not 
only  expressed  your  aspirations  but  enriched 
the  spiritual  life  of  all  mankind. 

On  this  day,  21  years  ago.  armed  with  a 
passion  for  freedom  and  Jxistlce,  you  won 
over  to  your  side  Alfonso's  most  trusted  regi- 
ments and  unseated  his  long-establlsbed 
rule.  This  you  did  with  little  bloodshed 
and  In  a  spirit  of  human  brotherhood  that 
the  world  will  never  forget. 

We  recall  that  the  very  first  acts  of  your 
democratic  government— supported  by  men 
and  wcnnen  of  all  classes  who  had  led  Spain's 
fight  for  freedom  for  decades — provided  free- 
dom of  speech,  press  and  assembly;  liberated 
polltleal  prisoners;  ended  rellgloxis  and  eth- 
nic restrictions;  abolished  the  secret  police; 
•et  up  the  machinery  for  holding  general 
elections  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  law- 
giving Cartes. 

Today,  In  a  world  that  has  grown  terrlfy- 
Ingly  smaller  than  It  was  21  years  ago,  w« 
have  oooie  to  realise  that  untu  you  are  free, 
BO  nation  can  have  peace  or  security.  To- 
day, the  tyranny  that  stole  jour  freedom  la 
as  much  a  threat  to  us  as  it  Is  to  you.  it  la 
now  In  a  position — without  your  consent-^ 
to  laiinch  a  third  world  war  In  which  mil- 
lions may  perish. 


The  men  who  stole  your  freedom  have  un- 
leashed conflicts  In  various  parts  of  the 
world.  They  have  forced  upon  all  peopla 
a  hateful  burden  of  armaments.  They  hava 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  other  nations,  and 
have  by  their  actions  threatened  to  dis- 
credit Spain  and  It?  ^cuples  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  In  this,  however,  they  have 
not  succeeded.  Increasingly,  we  have  be- 
come aware  of  your  continued  struggle, 
through  these  tragic  years,  to  regain  control 
of  your  destiny.  We  have  marveled  at  those 
.  brave  men  and  women  among  you  who  hava 
risked  death  to  reach  the  free  world  and  who 
tell  us,  again  and  again,  that  you  aspire 
more  than  ever  to  the  freedoms  you  briefly 
won  21  years  ago. 

We  reject  as  a  libel  on  all  humanity 
Pranco's  massive  efforts  to  convince  us  that 
the  ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice  which  In- 
spired you  In  April  1031  no  longer  live  In 
your  hearts.  We  know  that  the  regime  which 
silences  you  and  menaces  all  of  tis  with  the 
untold  horrors  of  a  third  world  war  does  not 
speak  your  voice  or  express  jova  aspirations. 
From  the  lessons  of  history,  we  also  know 
that  every  despotism  inevitably  falls  before 
the  reawakened  democratic  might  of  the 
people.  We  remind  you  that  the  people  of 
England  had  to  fight  a  second  battle.  In 
1688.  to  secure  their  supre'nacy  over  the 
crown,  after  the  fruits  of  their  first  victory, 
gained  by  the  overthrow  of  King  Charles  I. 
had  been  loe^.  We  remember  that  the  people 
of  France,  who  stormed  the  Bastille  in  1789, 
fell  temporary  victims  of  the  terror  of  the 
Jacobin  party  and  the  Napoleonic  dictator- 
ship, only  to  vindicate  later  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity 
that  you  carried  on  yoiir  banners  In  April 
1931. 

Americans  who  cherish  their  own  freedom 
realize  today  that  a  new  triumph  of  free- 
dom In  your  country  would  furnish  the 
best  asstirance  against  a  devastating  world 
war.  We  know  that  until  the  democratic 
principles  wUch  inspired  you  21  years  ago 
achieve  their  secure  triumph,  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations,  as  well  as 
the  nation  held  In  captivity  by  Fascist  tyr- 
anny, cannot  return  to  the  paths  of  peace 
and  progress. 

Accordingly.  Americans  from  all  walks  at 
life  join  together  on  this  great  democratic 
anniversary  to  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  long-suffering  Spanish  peoples. 
We  hold  the  profound  conviction  that  in 
spite  of  every  dlfilcultr  you,  like  all  who  hava 
ever  tasted  freedom,  will  find  the  way  to  re- 
gain It — so  that  a  llberatad  Spain  may  A—nm^ 
her  normal  place  in  the  international  com- 
munity and  that  the  liberated  Spanish  peo- 
ples may  again  make  their  great  contribution 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankin/^ 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  statement  titled 
lAessaea  to  the  people  of  Spain." 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  already  reoog- 
nlaed  that  message.  It  was  signed  on  March 
12.  Just  14  days  ago,  by  72  distinguished 
Americans.  I  was  honored  to  add  my  name 
to  theirs. 

But  March  12  was  the  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  Busaia's  democratic  March  1917 
revolution  and  this  message  was  titled,  "Mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  Buasla." 

I  have  changed  only  the  proper  names  and 
tha  datea. 

It  proves,  Z  think,  that  despotism  and 
dictatorship — no  matter  where  they  appear 
on  our  globe — appear  very  much  the  sama 
to  freemen. 

It  iMx>ves,  also,  that  tyranntaa — throughoot 
history — ^no  matter  how  superficially  differ- 
ent they  may  seem,  must  always  stand  In- 
dicted for  the  same  reasons.  They  attempt 
to  destroy  the  one  thing  In  man  that  cannot 
be  destroyed  even  when  the  man  himself  la 
destroyed — his  hunger  for  freedom  and  his 
Indestructible  spirit. 


Address  by  Saaator  Kilfora  at  Uaited 
Mac  Wtrken  Lewis  D«j  lUlly 

KXTENRTON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wxar  vnamru 
nf  THX  SKf ATK  OF  THX  UWllTU  8TATO 

Wednesday.  AprU  2.  1952 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao.  the  text  of 
an  address  which  I  delivered  at  ihe 
United  Mine  Workers  Lewis  Day  rally 
at  Montgomery,  W.  Va.,  on  Tueaday. 
April  1.  1952. 

•  There  being  no  objection,  the  addrev 
was  ordered  to  be  printec:  in  the  Rccou. 
as  foUcws: 

It  Is  good  to  be  with  you  today. 

It  U  always  good  to  be  with  friasids.  and 
we  are  old  friends. 

I  was  proud  to  receive  your  Invitation  to 
participate  with  the  15  local  unions  In  Dis- 
trict 17  in  thU  Lewis  Day  celebration. 

In  the  63  years  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  you  have  come  a  long, 
long  way.  During  more  than  half  of  tha 
entire  life  of  tha  United  Mine  Workers — for 
82  of  those  63  years,  since  1030 — you  have 
gone  forward  under  the  leadership  of  John 
L.  Lewis. 

That  Is  a  record  of  leadership  which  has 
rarely  been  equaled. 

It  Is  with  good  reason  that  you  observe 
Lewis  Day  today,  and  I  am  vary  happy  to  join 
with  you  In  that  celebration. 

There  Is  a  quotation  oC  John  I*.  Lawl^ 
which  I  have  admired  ever  slnee  I  Urst  read 
It  more  than  a  dooen  years  ago.  I  b^ere 
that  it  sums  up  the  htetory  and  tlte  aspira- 
tions of  the  United  Mine  Workers  as  w«U  as 
any  one  brief  statement  possibly  could.  I 
would  like  to  read  it  to  you  today.     It  Is  this: 

"The  United  Mine  Workers  at  America  Is 
a  human  institution.  It  has  all  the  limlta> 
tloos  of  a  human  Institution  because  It  la 
compoaed  at  human  entities  struggling  for 
progress  In  our  industrial  world — making 
mistakes  like  all  other  human  Institutions, 
be  they  political,  social,  or  religious.  But. 
with  all  of  Its  errors  and  mistakes  of  Judg- 
ment, In  the  years  of  Its  hlstary.  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  also  haa  to  Ms 
credit  those  great  fundamental  Ideals  and 
jMlnclplee  to  which  It  Is  eoaamltted,  and 
It  points  to  a  proud  record  of  accomplish- 
ment, done  In  the  name  of  suffering  man- 
kind and  done  In  the  name  of  greater  social 
and  Industrial  progress  for  the  people  of 
our  eoontry,  the  people  of  oar  Industry  and 
for  the  Nation  itself." 

I  share  with  you  tboee  great  fundamental 
Ideals  and  principles  to  which  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  are  committed.  I 
am  proud  of  your  record  of  accomplishment. 
I  am  prood  of  the  progress  which  you  have 
made  In  West  Virginia  and  In  the  Nation. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  me  that  in 
my  12  years  In  the  United  States  Senate  I 
have  been  able  In  some  measure  to  further 
those  Ideals,  and  that  from  time  to  time 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  that 
progress  a  UtUe  smoother  and  a  little  easier. 

For  your  progress  has  never  been  easy. 
Ton  have  had  to  fight  for  It.  There  are 
thoae  who  have  oppoeed  It  every  ttap  of  tha 
way. 

There  Is  at  this  moment  before  the  XTnlted 
States  Senate  a  measure  the  approval  of 
which  will  be  one  nrare  step  along  the  road 
of  yo\ir  progress  in  our  Industrial  world.  It 
Is  the  Federal  mine  safety  bill.  It  Is  a  bill 
which  It  seems  to  me   no  right  thinking 
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man  ean  oppose.  And  yet  It  has  been  op- 
poeed and  U  balBg  opposed.  Ify  dlstin- 
gulshed  colleagua.  Senator  Neely.  has  long 
fotight  Cor  Its  ensictment  against  that  op- 
position. I  have  Joined  him  in  that  fight. 
I  have  twice  introduced  similar  legislation 
only  to  have  it  killed  by  delay.  I  believe  the 
FMeral  mine  safety  legUlatlon  wlU  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  In  this  seaslon  of  Con- 
graM.  but  It  U  stUl  a  long,  hard  fight. 

While  there  la  still  opposition  to  every 
measxire  for  tha  greater  welfare  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  our  country,  we  are  taking 
long  steps  forward.  As  those  of  you  well 
know  who  can  remember  back  to  thirty 
years  ago.  or  even  to  twenty  years  ago,  there 
has  been  a  great  change  In  tha  political 
weather  in  this  country. 

That  change  began  In  1998. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  March  4.  10SS,  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  sworn  In  as 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  after  12 
long  years  of  RepubUcan  rule. 

That  bright  day  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  In  the  history  of  the  United 
SUtes — an  era  of  cotirage  and  vision  In  the 
adminUUatlon  of  the  country:  an  era  of 
sound,  progressive  measures  for  tha  arelfare 
of  all  the  people  of  the  country. 

You  know,  the  Republicans  still  don't  like 
that  word  "welfare."  They  talk  about  the 
welfare  sUte,  and  try  to  make  that  sound 
bad.  They  know  that  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  the  party  of  the  people,  the  party  that  is 
Interested  In  the  welfare  of  all  the  people — 
not  Just  the  welfare  of  a  favored  few.  They 
know  that  the  DemocraUc  Party  Is  the  party 
that  takes  seriously  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  It  says  that  one  of  the  very 
purposes  of  establishing  the  government  is. 
and  I  quote,  "to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare." 

Tha  Republicans  cant  oompeta— they 
don't  want  to  compete— with  the  party  of 
the  people  In  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare. And  so  they  try  to  tell  you  that  tha 
general  welfare  is  a  had  thing.  They  try  to 
make  welfare  a  scare  word. 

I^ow  you  wouldn't  l>elleve  that  you  could 
make  a  man  t>elieve  that  white  Is  black,  or 
believe  that  his  own  welfare  Is  bad  for  him. 
But  that  U  Jiut  exactly  what  the  Republi- 
can Party  tries  to  do— It  Is  what  It  has  to  do 
If  it  L<  going  to  win  an  election. 

And  sometimes  It  can  convince  a  graat 
many  people  of  Just  that.  It  oonvmced  a 
great  many  people  of  that  in  1946.  It  con- 
vinced enough  people  of  It  to  elect  a  Repub- 
lican Congress — and  what  was  one  of  the 
first  things  that  Republican  Congress  did? 
It  was  to  pass  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  and  paas 
it  again  over  Prsaldant  Truman's  veto. 

And  let  me  say  this.  Even  under  a  pro- 
gressive Democratic  administration,  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  has  Involved  the  working 
people  of  this  country  in  endless  litigation 
and  has  cost  them  thoxisands  and  thousands 
of  dollars.  But  I  believe  that  that  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  potential  danger 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  the  working 
people  of  this  country  if  you  should  have  a 
national  Republican  administration  like  the 
last  Republican  administration  which  ended 
in  March  1933. . 

Suppose  you  dldnt  have  the  prosperity 
which  the  country  has  enjoyed  ever  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  out  this  country  back 
on  lu  feet?  Suppose  you  didn't  have  the 
full  employment  which  the  country  has  had 
throughout  President  Truman's  administra- 
tion? In  a  period  of  depression,  in  a  period 
of  general  unemployment,  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  could  preaent  the  great-^t  threat  to  the 
labor  movement  of  tills  Nation  that  It  has 
ever  faced. 

The  enactment  of  the  Taft-HarUey  law 
was  the  chief  accomplishment  of  the  last 
RepubUcan  Congress  which  was  elected.    X 


am  glad  to  say  that  although  a  great  many 
States  went  Republican  that  year — enough 
to  elect  the  Republican  Congress  wiiich 
promptly  enacted  the  Taft-Hartley  law — 
West  Virginia  was  not  anK>ng  them. 

The  Republican  Party  has  found  that  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  convince  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  that  white  is  black,  or  that  your 
own  welfare  is  bad  for  you. 

The  Republican  Party — for  all  of  Its  ora- 
tory, for  all  of  the  money  It  has  to  spend 
for  propaganda — does  not  find  it  an  easy 
thing  to  explain  away  its  own  sorry,  negative 
record;  or  to  explain  away  the  positive,  pro- 
gressive record  of  the  19  years  of  achieve- 
ments of  the  national  Democratic  adminis- 
trations of  President  Rooeevelt  and  President 
Truman. 

The  only  hope  of  victory  which  the  reac- 
tionary Republican  Party  has  is  to  try  to  get 
the  people  to  forget  iU  own  reactionary 
character,  and  to  forget  the  record  of  19  years 
of  progress  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
which  is  the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  those  years  of  Democratic  progress,  the 
Nation  was  put  back  on  lU  feet  fifter  the 
worst  depression  of  our  tiistory.  We  armed 
ourselves  to  meet  the  rise  of  HiUer's  fascism 
In  Germany  and  the  rise  of  Japanese  mili- 
tarism and  their  plans  tar  world  conquest. 
And  we  armed  oxtfselves  while  leading  Re- 
publicans were  telling  tis  that  Germany  and 
Japan  were  no  threat  to  us  at  all.  When 
war  was  forced  upon  us  at  Pearl  Harbor,  we 
mobilized  otir  strength  in  the  greatest  fight- 
ing force  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  won 
through  to  victory.  In  the  postwar  years, 
we  have  again  built  up  our  strength  and  tha 
strength  of  our  allies  to  meet  the  threat  of 
war  from  Communist  Russia.  And  we  have 
done  this  while  maintaining  the  highest 
standards  of  living  at  home  which  the  coun- 
try has  ever  enjoyed. 

This  has  required  wise  and  courageous 
leadership,  and  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion has  provided  that  leadership. 

It  has  also  cost  money.  And.  oh.  how 
the  Republicans  like  to  talk  about  taxes. 
But  let  me  say  this.  Under  the  Democratic 
administration  the  tax  burden  has  been  dis- 
tributed more  fairly  than  ever  before.  The 
aim  has  not  been  to  put  the  heaviest  burden 
on  those  least  able  to  pay.  as  some  Repub- 
lican leaders  would  have  it,  and  give  great 
exemptions  to  thoae  with  the  largest  in- 
comes. Rather,  the  Democratic  policy  has 
been  to  require  every  cltisen  to  pay  his  fair 
share  of  the  necessary  costs  of  Government 
and  providing  for  our  national  security.  We 
have  not  fully  won  that  flight,  but  we  have 
gone  a  long  way. 

The  result  is  that  after  paying  their  taxes 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  today  are  better  off, 
both  In  terms  of  dollars  and  In  terms  of 
purchasing  power,  than  they  were  In  the 
beat  year  in  the  I920's. 

That  Is  true  for  corporations  as  well  as 
for  Individual  cltixens. 

Just  what  has  a  sound  progressive  Demo- 
cratic administration  meant  in  terms  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia? 

I  know  that  figures  may  seem  dull — though 
most  of  us  can  get  right  Interested  In  the 
figures  in  our  pay — and  I  am  going  to  give 
you  some  flg\ires. 

This  is  the  record  that  the  Republicans 
would  like  to  have  you  forget.  This  is  the 
record  that  they  wish  that  somehow  they 
could   explain   away. 

In  West  Virginia  the  total  income  to  in- 
dividuals in  1933  was  8474.000,000.  In  1960, 
West  Virginians  received  in  income  $2.- 
110.000,000. 

Tiiat  Is  the  basic  figure  in  West  Virginia 
prosperity. 

The  Democratic  administration  is  willing 
to  rest  its  case  for  its  stewardship  by  ask- 


ing the   Individual  voter:    When  ware  you 
yourself  better  off  than  you  are  today? 

Let's  take  the  figures  on  tha  income  at 
miners  in  West  Virginia. 

Fc»-  a  comparison,  you  dont  need  to  take 
the  year  1932,  when  the  Democrats  took  over 
the  economic  mess  which  the  Republicans 
left  and  started  cleaning  It  tip.  You  can  take 
the  best  Republican  jrear,  which   was   1920. 

In  1929,  there  were  107.000  employed  min- 
ers in  West  Virginia.  The  total  Income  of 
miners  in  West  Virginia  was  $141,000,000. 
The  average  yearly  Income  of  a  min«'  in 
West  Virginia  was  $1,324.  That  was  in  1929, 
the  best  Republican  year. 
miners  in  West  Virginia  was  $413,000,000. 
ers  In  West  Virginia.  The  total  income  of 
miners  In  West  Virginia  was  $413,000,000. 
The  average  yearly  income  of  a  miner  in  West 
Virginia  In  19S0  was  $3,265. 

There  are  more  Weet  Virginia  miners  work- 
ing today,  they  are  making  more  money, 
and  they  have  far  more  purchasing  power 
after  taxes,  than  In  the  best  Republican 
year  In  the  1920'a. 

But  no  one  group  of  citizens  can  be  pros- 
perous very  long  by  themselves.  We  are  all 
dependent  upon  each  other,  and  the  welfare 
of  each  of  us  is  tied  up  with  the  welfare  of 
all  of  us.  That  Is  a  fact  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  recognized  and  acted  upon 
In  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

What  are  the  figures  on  full  employment 
In  West  Virginia  today? 

Consider  the  manufacturing  indtistrles. 

In  1933  the  averags  number  of  production 
workers  In  West  Virginia  was  lass  Uum 
68.000. 

In  1950  the  average  ntmiber  was  more  than 
105.000. 

The  wages  paid  to  production  worker  in 
1933  was  960.000.000. 

In  1950  the  wages  paid  totaled  $300,000,00a 

How  about  West  Virginia  farmers? 

In  1933  the  total  cash  farm  income  In  West 
VlrginU  was  $27,000,000. 

In  1950  it  was  more  than  1115,000,000. 

How  about  bank  deposits  of  all  West  Vir- 
ginia citizens? 

In  1932  the  total  was  $213,000.000 — and  a 
great  many  of  us  didn't  have  a  dollar. 

In  1950  total  bank  deposits  In  West  Vir- 
ginia were  $950,000,000. 

And  how  about  bank  falltirea.  which  once 
robbed  many  citizens  of  their  life  savings 
when  they  were  able  to  put  away  a  little 
money?  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1932, 
a  total  of  62  banks  in  West  Virginia  with 
deposits  of  $34,000,000  closed  their  doors. 
Today  bank  failures  are  a  thing  cf  the  past. 
Not  one  bank  in  West  Virginia  failed  in  1951. 
If  a  bank  should  fail  today,  through  mis- 
management or  even  embezzlement — say  the 
president  of  the  bank  ran  off  with  all  the 
cash  be  could  put  his  hands  on — ^the  average 
depositor  is  protected  on  deposits  up  to  $10,- 
000  by  the  wise  program  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  At  the  end  of 
1950  a  total  of  98.8  percent  of  all  money  In 
bank  accounts  in  West  Virginia  was  pro- 
tected by  Federal  insurance.  A  total  of  1'.3 
commercial  banks  in  West  Virginia,  with  as- 
sets of  over  a  billion  dollars,  were  Insured 
by  the  Federal  program  as  of  June  1951. 

That  Is  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  sound,  progressive  Demo- 
cratic administration  in  protecting  the  sav- 
ings of  the  citizens  of  the  country  and  en- 
couraging a  sound  banking  system. 
How  about  housing  in  West  Virginia? 
More  West  Virginians  own  their  own  homes 
today  tlian  ever  before  in  the  history  of  tha 
State. 

Many  of  them  have  been  assisted  in  be- 
coming home  owners  by  the  sound,  progres- 
sive measures  put  in  effect  by  the  Democratic 
administration — and  put  Into  effect  over  the 
active  opposition  of  many  Bepubllcana. 
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There  Is.  you  know,  one  basic  dlffwene* 
iMtween  tlM  i^Uoaophy  ct  the  Democnttla 
Party  and  tbe  Republican  Party.  TbeBepub- 
Uoan  Party  really  beUerea  In  the  "trlekl* 
down"  tbaory— tliey  beUeve  tbat  if  they  take 
care  of  the  Interests  of  the  wealthy  people 
and  the  big  companlee,  then  some  benefits 
will  trickle  down  to  the  average  citizen. 

The  Democratic  Party,  on  the  other  hand, 
bellevee  that  their  way  to  have  real  proe- 
perlty  and  a  sound  economy,  Is  through  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  We  believe  that 
when  the  average  cltlxen  la  proeperous  then 
the  big  companies  and  the  wealthy  people 
will  also  prosper  and  tha  whole  Nation  will 
have  true  prosperity. 

Consider  this  matter  of  home  ownership^ 

Up  to  December  31.  1951.  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Adnxlnlctratlon  had  Insured  a  total  of 
$15,010,000  In  loans  on  small  homes  and  prop- 
erty improvement  In  West  Virginia. 

And  as  of  the  same  date,  the  Veterans' 
Admlnlstratlan  had  Insured  a  total  of  $68,- 
eoa.000  on  home  loans  In  West  Virginia. 

Those  two  figures  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  national  Democratic 
administration  has  aided  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  own  homes  for  themselves. 

In  addition,  by  the  end  of  1951  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  had  under- 
written the  construction  of  788  imits  in  large 
apartment  projects  In  West  Virginia. 

Tor  our  long-range  welfare  and  prosperity, 
nothing  is  more  Important  than  the  Job  of 
conserving  and  preserving  the  hiunan  re- 
sources of  our  country.  Under  a  sound  and 
progressive  national  Democratic  adminis^a- 
tlon.  Federal  participation  has  enabled  West 
Virginia  to  do  an  ever  better  job  in  this  all 
important  field.  In  the  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1951.  the  Federal  Security  Agency  spent 
more  than  $18,000,000  to  aid  health,  educa- 
tion, and  social  welfsu-e  work  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. More  than  ,a  hundred  thousand  men. 
women,  and  children  In  the  State  benefited 
directly  from  these  fimds.  Other  educa- 
tional and  medical  programs  are  aiding  vet- 
erans to  become  trained  productive  workers, 
sucoeesful  businessmen,  and  more  useful 
citlaens. 

I  could  continue  to  give  you  the  flgure»^ 
the  dollars  and  cents,  the  number  of  persons. 
But  that  Is  not  necessary.  You  know  Just  as 
Z  know  the  tremendous  progress  which  this 
Nation  has  made  under  the  years  of  the 
Democratic  administrations.  Tou  know  as 
I  know  that  every  citizen  of  our  country  has 
benefited  in  some  measiu'e  from  the  national 
Democratic  administration's  policies  for 
economic  stability  and  continued  prosperity. 
Tou  know  as  I  know  that  steadily  since  1933 
this  Nation  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  expan- 
sion of  productivity  and  Increase  in  the 
standard  of  living  that  any  nation  has  ever 
seen.  Tou  know  as  I  know  the  results  of  the 
wise  stewardship  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. 

In  the  same  period,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  John  L.  Lewis,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  has  forged  ahead,  taking 
sure  steps  toward  the  full  realization  of  those 
fundamental  Ideals  and  principles  to  which 
It  is  committed — toward  the  achievement  of 
ever  greater  social  and  Industrial  progress. 

These  two  things  are  both  vitally  necessary 
to  your  own  welfare — your  own  able  leader- 
ship, and  a  government  which  is  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

I  know  that  your  own  leadership  la  in  ex- 
perienced and  capable  hands. 

I  urge  you  to  exercise  that  great  American 
right — the  right  to  a  free  ballot — to  select 
men  to  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility 
in  the  Government  who  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  committed  to  your  own  prin- 
ciples and  ideals — the  continued  progress 
and  welfare,  not  just  of  a  few  but  of  all  the 
^tlaess  of  our  Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  cauroufia 

m  THE  HOnSB  OP  BKPBESSNTATIVBI 
WedJiesday.  AjtrU  2,  1952 

Mr.  HUNTBR.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
Just  recently  that  this  country,  under  our 
now  well-established  agricultural  pro- 
gram, took  millions  of  pounds  of  potatoes 
off  the  domestic  market  in  order  to 
inftin<^in  prices.  We  spent  millions  of 
dollars  destrojring  some  and  rendering 
others  unfit  for  htmian  consumption. 

This  condition  was  seriously  aggra- 
vated by  the  Importation  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  potatoes  grown  in  other  coun- 
tries— imports  which  were  actually  en- 
couraged by  the  administration  in  order 
to  get  dollars  out  of  this  country  into 
foreign  countries. 

It  appears  that  we  are  to  be  faced  with 
a  similar  situation  with  regard  to  tree 
nuts — especially  almonds.  Our  1951  do- 
mestic crop  exceeded  85,000,000  pouiids. 
In  shell,  more  than  enough  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  country.  Under  the  "im- 
port at  any  coat"  program  of  the  State 
Department  we  are,  unless  something  Is 
done,  going  to  aggravate  the  situation 
by  bringing  in  minions  of  pounds  of  for- 
dgn-grown  almonds. 

The  industry  has  appealed  for  help. 
The  Almond  Control  Board,  In  charge  of 
the  marketing  program  to  which  most  of 
the  industry  has  subscribed,  win  regu- 
late the  diversion  of  7.300,000  pounds  of 
shelled  almonds  at  a  cost  of  well  over 
$2,000,000  to  American  taxpayers.  These 
almonds  will  be  crushed  for  oil,  delivered 
to  the  school-lunch  program,  or  other- 
Wise  kept  from  the  regular  normal  chan- 
nels. Prices  on  the  1951  crop  have 
dropped  to  60  percent  of  parity,  and  if 
the  expected  Influx  of  foreign  almonds  Is 
not  stopped,  those  prices  will  likely  drop 
even  more. 

It  appears  that  foreign  growers  have 
also  had  a  good  year,  for  Italy  and  Spain 
are  endeavoring  to  dimip  their  surplus 
here,  and,  so  far.  it  appears  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  willing  that  they  should 
do  so  regardless  of  the  demoralizing  ef- 
fect of  the  influx  on  the  domestic  Indus- 
try and  our  agrictiltural  program. 

Spain  has  announced  that  it  has  1,000 
tons  of  surplus  almonds,  and  prospec- 
tive buyers  in  the  United  States  have 
been  offered  these  almonds  at  very  low 
prices.  The  reason  that  more  of  them 
have  not  been  purchased  is  that  the  im- 
porters realize  that  those  offers  consti- 
tute dumping,  and  that  this  country  has 
a  law  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  Just 
such  action.  Spain  hopes  that  we  will 
look  the  other  way  and  refrain  from  ap- 
plying the  antidumping  law  in  this 
case.  The  domestic  growers  are  quite 
aware  of  this  and  have  applied  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  application  of 
the  dumping  law  which  specifies  that 
threatened  injury,  coupled  with  sales  of 


the  foreign  product  at  len  than  a  fair 
foreign  value,  is  soAcient  for  the  ap- 
praiser to  withhold  appraisement.  A 
single  potmd  of  foreign  almonds  Im- 
ported at  the  present  time  would  replace 
a  pound  of  domestic  almonds  and  the 
domestio  agricultural  program  would 
suffer  and  so  would  the  domestio  pro- 
ducers of  almonds.  If  that  sale  is  made, 
or  if  an  offer  is  made,  at  less  than  a  fair 
price,  there  should  immediately  be 
posted  a  notice  by  our  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  they  intend  to  withhold  ap- 
praisement and  Investigate  Jto  Me 
whether  a  dumping  duty  should  be  as- 
sessed. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  so  far 
failed  to  stop  these  attempts  to  dump 
foreign  surpluses  on  oar  shores.  As  a  re- 
sult of  its  interpretations,  the  duraptng 
law  Is  practically  nullified  and  a  d\imp- 
Ing  decision,  if  one  could  possibly  be  ren- 
dered, would  come  so  late  that  the  dom- 
estic Industry  would  be  mined. 

Today  the  domestic  industry  cannot 
sell  25  percent  of  its  crop.  A  threaten- 
ing cknid  of  a  known  1,000  tons  of  for- 
eign almonds  continues  to  make  the  sit- 
uation worse,  for  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  this  is  the  intended  dumping  grotmd 
for  those  foreign  surpluses. 

When  the  Antldimiping  Act  waa 
adopted,  we  were  dealing  with  foreign 
countries  on  thr  basis  of  a  single,  known 
exchange  rate.  Today  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  seems  to  be  using  that  fact  as 
an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  about  the 
very  low  prices  of  foreign  almonds  in  this 
market  for  foreign  governments  grant 
a  much  higher  exchange  rate  on  dollar* 
obtained  by  the  shipment  of  surpluan^ 
such  as  almonds.  The  dollar  in  forelcn 
ports  is  worth  almost  twice  as  much  if 
obtained  from  the  exportation  of  al- 
monds, so  the  exporter  can  afford  to 
quote  much  lower  prices  in  the  Americsin 
market. 

It  seems  that  the  long-drawn-out  con- 
fUct  between  the  State  Department  buy- 
foreign  policy  and  the  legislated  policy 
of  an  integrated  and  encouraged  agricul- 
tural program  continues.  We  are  learn- 
ing slowly,  and  painfully,  that  when  we 
have  surpluses  of  our  own.  we  cannot 
encourage  the  dumping  of  foreign  sur- 
pluses which  make  our  own  situation 
more  untenable. 


Art  We  Wastag  Moaey  on  the  Voice  el 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or       . 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 


W  THE  BOUSS  OF  RZPREBSNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  2.  1952 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, before  this  week  is  orer  we  wlU  have 
completed  action  on  appropriations  for 
the  Voice  of  America. 

For  several  years,  through  the  able 
▼Dice  of  the  late  Karl  Stefan,  my  Btote 
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has  had  a  lot  to  say  about  how  thli  agen- 
cy was  operated  and  how  much  money 
It  could  spend.  Karl  Stefan  alwajrs  con- 
tended he  was  not  opposed  to  the  Voice 
of  America  as  long  as  this  agency  waa 
really  speaking  for  America.  There  was 
some  question  in  his  mind,  as  well  as 
mine,  as  to  whether  this  agency  was 
speaking  out  for  America  or  whether  It 
was  spreading  a  lot  of  propaganda 
around  the  world  that  people  did  not 
listen  to. 

I  receiyed  an  Interesting  letter  the 
other  day  from  a  woman  who  Is  a  native 
of  Austria  and  at  the  present  time  Is  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Nebradta. 
She  traveled  In  Europe  last  year  and  was 
In  many  homes  where  she  could  sample 
public  opinion  In  Europe  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Voice  of  America.  Let 
us  see  what  she  discovered.  Here  are 
her  words: 


On    my   trip   to 

town*  tn  weetem  Auatrla.  Ventee.  »»«»«g«^. 
norencc.  Rome,  Kurteb.  Baeel  and  Parle 
again — I  made  It  a  point  to  inqxilre  every- 
where if  people  llatened  to  tbc  Vdoe  and 
what  they  thought  of  tt.  It  la  as  Important 
f or  UB  to  hav*  It  (the  Voice)  m  It  la  to  have 
Sabre  Jets  and  make  them  auperlor  to  moiB. 
But  unfortunately  for  ua.  the  Ilia's  ct  the 
all  •area.  Ruealan  propaganda  tntMMloaeta,  are 
much  more  powerful  and  much  more  Uatened 
to  than  our  Voice.  People  who  are  not  In 
sympathy  with  communlam  orer  there  Ueten 
because  the  programs  are  good  and  atiU 
point  out  that  they  are  annoyed  by  the 
ateady  "eateohlam"  of  pro-Sorlat  propecmnda 
that  comee  out  of  the  hi  iiatk— <e.  In  Vienna, 
for  Inetanoe.  this  summer,  they  (the  Rua- 
Blaiis)  got  the  beat  llctenlng  hours  three 
times  a  week  during  the  dinnertime.  The 
Voice.  In  oontraet.  le  hardly  Uetened  to.  at 
leaat  In  the  oountrlaa  vlatted.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  Brltleta  broadcasts:  Tbey  are 
moet  listened  to,  among  European  Intel- 
lectuala.  and  they  are  earning  unanimoua 
pralea.  chiefly  for  their  metter-of-feet  peee 
entatlona  and  the  exoellenoe  and  high  qual- 
ity of  the  broadcaata.  both  technically  and 
contentwlae. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
those  who  have  charge  of  our  pn^Mt- 
ganda  broadcasts-^and  thats  all  you 
can  call  them— would  at  least  attempt  to 
put  their  programs  on  the  air  at  the  very 
best  times.  The  Voice  of  America  could 
be  an  effective  weapon.  At  the  present 
time,  it  Is  a  faUure. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  a  very  sen- 
sible editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World -Herald  of  Sunday.  March 
2.  1952.  and  I  think  deals  rather  effec- 
tively with  this  subject  The  editorial  is 
as  follows: 

A  IfONsnooB  PuLcas 

Sdward  W.  Barrett,  who  to  reelgnlng  after 
3  years  as  Aeelstant  Secretary  of  State  In 
Charge  of  the  Voice  of  America,  aays  the  free 
world  Is  winning  the  propaganda  battle  with 
th^Beda. 

To  contend  otherwlae.  says  he,  la  "defeat- 
ist poppycock." 

ApparenUy,  howerer,  a  good  Bumy  friends 
of  the  State  Department  are  uttering  such 
"defeatist  poppycock."  John  Poster  DuUea, 
for  instance,  does  not  think  the  West  is  win- 
ning the  war  for  men's  minds.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says,  it  is  "frightened  and  on  the  de- 
fensive in  the  face  of  Soviet  communism." 

ICUton  Saenhower,  president  of  Penn 
State  College,  Is  another  who  is  disdainful  of 
the  present  program  of  the  Voice  as  an  effec- 
.tlve  weapon.    He  says  the  United  States  Is 
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using  "pop  guns  and  pea  sbootsrs''  to  counter 
BoTlet  propaganda. 

The  oomment  of  congraaelonal  critics  of 
the  State  Department  Is  a  lot  harsher.  Tliey 
feel  the  Voice  Is  wasting  the  9UJ0O0J0QO  it  got 
this  year,  and  likely  would  waste  the  SITO.- 
8eo,0(X)  It  aaks  for  next  year.  Britain,  they 
opine,  does  a  creditable  Job  on  vastly  leaa. 
The  BBC  has  a  budget  of  leas  than  S4,000XXW 
for  Ita  overseas  broadcasts,  and  Is  due  to  take 
a  10-peroent  cut.  yet  It  Is  universally  re- 
spected for  the  objectlTlty  of  its  news  and 
Is  widely  Ueteneil  to  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

Bays  the  liondon  Bconomist: 

*Vven  the  men  who  direct  the  now  mort 
powerful  Voice  of  America  have  found  that 
tn  many  oountrlas  where  their  broadcasts 
are  rlsssetf  as  propaganda  the  BBC  Is  stm 
regarded  aa  the  voice  of  truth." 

Supporters  of  tbe  Voice,  Including  its  big 
bureaucracy,  pretend  that  tbe  iron -curtain 
people  hang  breathless  on  the  stunu  and 
stories  that  are  broadcast.  They  are  toTlng 
every  way  they  know  to  wheedle  the  $170.- 
000,000  out  of  Oongreas,  and  at  tbe  same 
tttne  to  make  It  appear  an  Insignificant  sum. 

They  quote  a  "careful  American  Oovem- 
mant  InteUlgenoe  estimate"  to  the  effect  that 
Bfoecow  Is  spending  $1,400,000,000  "or  more" 
on  global  propaganda,  exclualve  of  what  Oom- 
mimist- front  organizations  and  local  Com- 
munist parties  are  spending. 

The  Inference  Is  that  If  the  United  States 
would  spend  10  times  as  much  as  tbe  Voice 
la  aaklng.  oommunlam  would  be  blasted  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  Increaaed  watt- 
age of  the  radio  transmitters. 

Tbe  fact  Is.  we  think,  that  the  InfantUe 
antics  of  the  Voice  of  America  have  lowered 
American  prestige  and  probably  are  helping 
to  lose  the  cold  war. 

The  plain  trutb  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  suited,  either  by  temperament  or 
experience,  to  tbe  role  of  tbe  propagandlsta. 
Itius  when  tbe  Voice  trlee  to  compete  with 
the  totalltarUn  lands  In  this  wretched 
science,  it  has  no  backlog  or  native  talent 
to  draw  upon.  Consequently  it  fumbles  and 
bunglea.  and  enjoys  Uttle  suceeaa  except  In 
providing  political  Jobs  for  the  deaervlng. 


PiVTcat  Ike  Power  Grab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  mw  TOBK 
ni  THB  BOUHB  OP  RKPREBKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  2,  1952 

Mr.  MnXER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcosd,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  as  it  appeared  in 
the  February  21.  1952.  ediUon  of  the 
Amsterdam  Evening  Recorder.  Amster- 
dam. N.  T.,  in  suivwrt  of  the  Cap^iart- 
Miller  bills  providing,  for  additional 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  River  by  private  enterprise. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PxKvnrr  tkx  Powaa  Gbas 

Before  Congress  are  three  plana  for  the 
development  of  additional  electric  power  at 
Niagara  Palla.  Aaaumlng  that  thla  new 
Bouroe  of  power  wUl  benefit  oonsxuners  and 
industry  alike,  and  that  it  is  obtalnahls 
without  having  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
awe-inspiring  cataract.  It  might  be  well  to 
famlllartae  ounelvaa  with  the  propoaals. 

The  Lehman -Roosevelt  bill  would  have  the 
project  constructed  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  with  public  funda.  eliminating  the 
State  of  New  York  eo  f ar  aa  regulation  la 


oonoemed.  It  would  limit  power  sales  to 
aeleeted  customers. 

The  Ives -Cole  version  proposes  constnic- 
tlon  by  and  (q>eratlon  under  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Under  this  plan, 
power  would  be  distributed  through  exist- 
ing  facilities,  xuKler  regulation  of  a  State 
authority. 

The  Ci^Mhart-lCUer  measure  proposes  de- 
velopment bj  private  enterprise,  without 
cost  to  taxpayers.  PMeral  or  State,  with 
power  avaUable  to  aU  at  regulated  cost-of- 
servlce  rates. 

Naturally  enoxigh,  the  last-mentioned  plan 
haa  tbe  enthusiastic  backing  of  tbe  State's 
five  major  power  concerns,  including  ova  own 
Niagara  ISc^iawk  Power  Corp.  It  is  also  sup- 
ported by  many  other  organisations.  Includ- 
ing the  New  York  State  Aasoeiatlon  of  mec- 
tncal  Workers  and  tbe  New  York  State 
Orange. 

Off  the  record,  it  would  seem  that  any 
plan  would  be  preferable  to  the  Lehman- 
Booeevelt  version.  We  shudder  to  think 
What  could  happen  If  the  Fair  Dealers  got 
their  bands  on  this  project.  There  is  a  good 
chauce  that  before  construction  was  com- 
pleted the  original  $350,000,000  estimate 
would  be  several  times  that  amount. 
Through  political  manipulation,  patronage, 
ete.,  taxes  would  be  Increaaed.  Even  if  power 
prices  were  slightly  reduced,  which  is  doubt- 
ful, the  net  cost  of  electricity  wo\ild  Increase. 

The  Ives-Cole  bill  is  an  improvement  over 
the  one  favored  by  the  administration.  Cer- 
tainly, If  the  project  is  to  be  financed  by 
public  funds,  the  people  of  New  York  State 
should  have  more  to  say  about  it  than  the 
people  of  California  or  Texas,  who  will  not 
be  directly  affected. 

But  we  like  the  third  plan.  "Hie  argu- 
ments preeented  by  the  utUltles  to  prove 
that  tn  the  long  run  taxpayers  wUl  benefit 
If  the  job  Is  done  by  private  enterprise  are 
sotmd.  Particularly  so  Is  the  contention 
that  there  is  no  need  to  add  $380,000,000  to 
an  already  staggolng  public  debt  when  the 
utilities  have  tbe  faculties,  experience,  and 
peraonncl  to  do  the  Job  quicker  and  cheaper. 

Since  electricity  Is  one  of  the  cheapest 
oommoditlee  the  public  can  buy,  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  deprive  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  of  the  more  than  $23,0(X).- 
000  in  taxes  which  the  project  will  return  If 
built  by  private  Interests.  Boiled  down.  It 
Is  the  familiar  issue  of  Oovemment  control 
versus  private  enterprise.  When  the  choice 
Is  between  a  politically  manipulated  multi- 
million-dollar project  and  one  efliciently  op- 
erated by  private  ownership,  it  should  be 
easy.  Tbere  Is  no  question  as  to  which 
woiUd  moet  bentf  t  the  public 


Tke  Issees  aad  the  Candidates  m  the 
Approachmg  Presidential  Electiea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MAXTLAMD 

IN  THX  SKNATI  OP  THK  XJHtTBD  8TATKS 

Wednesday.  AprU  2,  1952 

Mr.  O'CONOR  Mr.  President,  citizens 
throughout  our  country  must  ever  be 
mindful  of  the  importance  of  the  com- 
ing elections,  so  that  a  well-informed 
citizenry  can  decide  intelligently  the  fu- 
ture leadership  of  this  great  Nation. 
Certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  ap- 
proach objectively  the  vital  issues  be- 
fore our  Nation. 

In  this  connection  an  outstanding 
contribution  is  being  made  by  the  Bal- 
timore Junior  Association  of  Commerce. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  ap- 
pear In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrks- 
siONAL  RicoRD  a  press  release  describing 
the  splendid  program  of  this  group  in 
Its  efforts  to  present  to  the  citizens  of 
Maryland  the  candidates  for  the  ofQce 
of  the  highest  position  in  our  country 
and  the  issues  to  be  determined. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobo,  as  follows: 

Baltimosz,  March  19,  1952.— A  series  of 
tuncbeon  meetings,  devoted  to  the  Issues  of 
the  November  elections,  and  featuring  Pres- 
idential candidates  and  their  representatives 
•s  speakers,  has  been  announced  by  the  Bal- 
timore Junior  Association  of  Ck)mmerce. 

Spealcers  who  have  accepted  Invitations 
and  the  dates  on  which  they  will  appear  are 
mm  foUows: 

Senator  Ksrxs  KxrAnvxa.  of  Tennessee, 
Tuesday.  April  29. 

Senator  Wnxuic  8.  Kxowland.  of  Cali« 
fomla.  speaking  In  behalf  of  Governor  War- 
ren, Tuesday.  May  6. 

Senator  Jamks  A.  DtnrF,  of  Pennsylvania, 
■peaking  In  behalf  of  General  Elsenhower, 
Tuesday,  May  13. 

Senator  Robzbt  A.  Tatt.  of  Ohio.  Monday. 
May  19. 

Senator    Richabo    Busssxx.    of    Georgia. 

Monday,  June  2. 

Governor  Stassen  has  Indicated  that  pre- 
Tlotis  commitments  In  other  sections  of  the 
country  will  not  permit  blm  to  participate  In 
the  series  here.  It  Is  hoped,  however,  that  a 
mutually  acceptable  date  might  still  be 
arranged. 

The  Junior  Association  of  Commerce, 
whlcb  endorses  no  candidate  and  takes  no 
active  part  In  politics.  Is  presenting  this  ex- 
ceptional series  as  a  service  to  Baltimore 
business  and  the  public. 

The  luncheon  meetings  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  JAC  luncheon  committee. 
Blchard  R.  Barwood.  Jr..  chairman. 


Safety  m  the  Coal  Mines 


EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  mm  viscxNtA 
XN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  2,  1952 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
now  before  the  Senate  is  S.  1310.  the  mine 
safety  bill.  Introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagur  [Mr.  Neilt].  It  has 
now  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  it  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  it  can 
be  speedily  brought  to  a  vote  and  enacted 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  join  Jack  Forbes, 
the  able  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Mines,  in  a  radio  discussion  of  this 
proposed  legislation  and  some  of  the  re- 
lated matters,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  text  of  that  radio  inter- 
Yiew. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
•s  follows: 

Senator  KnuoomK.  We  West  Virginians  art 
proud  of  our  State's  leadership  in  bitumi- 
nous-coal production  and  of  Its  industrial  de- 
Telopment  based  upon  our  various  mineral 
z«sou:ces.     We    owe    much    to    the    United 


States  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  efforts  over 
the  past  four  decades  to  promote  health, 
safety.  efDdency.  and  conservation  In  the 
mineral  Industries.  I  am  glad  to  have  J.  J. 
Forbes — mining  men  all  over  our  State  know 
him  as  "Jack" — with  me,  not  only  because 
he  Is  Director  of  the  Bxireau  of  Mines,  but 
because  he  has  devoted  bis  life  to  mine 
safety,  a  cause  that  has  always  been  close  to 
my  heart.  Although  the  scientific,  techno- 
logic and  economic  research  done  by  the 
Bureau  covers  the  entire  mineral  field.  In- 
cluding exploration,  mining,  and  metallurgy. 
ovir  time  Is  limited  so  we  shall  stick  to  mine 
safety.  Will  you  start  by  telling  how  jou 
got  Into  safety  work,  Mr.  Forbes? 

Director  Foasks.  Well,  Senator,  you  might 
say  It  was  by  accident.  In  1913  the  general 
manager  of  th*  coal  company  for  which  I 
was  working  as  a  mining  engineer  offered  me 
a  Job  as  safety  Inspector.  When  I  protested 
that  I  knew  a  lot  more  about  operations  tban 
about  safety,  he  said  nobody  knew  much 
about  safety  but  that  he  thought  it  offered  a 
promising  field,  and  persuaded  me  to  take 
tlie  Job.  My  first  Job  with  the  company  was 
an  assignment  to  take  flrst-ald  and  mine- 
rescue  training  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
experiment  station  at  PitUburgh,  Pa.  The 
next  year  the  mine  shut  down  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  Its  reopening  soon,  so  I  re- 
signed and  started  back  to  my  home  town  of 
Shamokln,  Pa.,  and  got  a  Job  in  one  of  the 
anthracite  mines  near  there. 

Senator  Ku.gokx.  Toxir  first  safety  job  was 
of  short  duration. 

EMrector  Forbis.  Yes.  it  was.  Then  another 
Incident  occiirred  to  change  the  course  of  my 
career.  At  Pittsburgh  I  met  a  college  friend 
who  suggested  that  I  get  a  Job  with  th« 
Bxireau  of  Mines.  After  a  considerable  wait. 
I  went  to  work  for  the  Bureau  as  a  flrst-ald 
miner  on  February  15,  1915.  I  Intended  to 
stay  only  6  months,  but  I  found  the  work 
so  Interesting  that  I  have  been  with  the 
Bureau  ever  since. 

Senator  Kn^coas.  And  I  think  it  la  fortu- 
nate that  you  are.  I  Imagine  that  you  have 
seen  considerable  Improvement  in  coal-mine 
safety  over  tbe  past  37  years. 

Director  Foxbks.  I  certainly  have.  Coal- 
mine accidents  took  2,209  lives,  or  1.09  per 
million  man-hours,  the  year  I  joined  the 
Bureau.  By  contrast,  there  were  790  coal- 
mine fatalities,  or  1.06  per  mUllon  man- 
hours,  last  year.  As  you  see.  we  have  made 
progress,  even  though  we  slipped  backward 
In  1951  from  the  record  of  1950,  during  wliich 
there  were  042  coal-mine  fatalities,  or  0.90 
per  million  man-hours. 

S3nator  Kn.Goax.  The  best  safety  record  in 
the  statistical  history  of  American  coal  min- 
ing was  In  1950,  was  It  not? 

Director  Fosbks.  Yes,  It  was.  If  th»  deaths 
from  five  major  explosion  disasters  In  1951 — 
four  In  bituminous-coal  mines  an<^one  In  a 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  mine— could  have 
been  avoided,  the  fatality  record  for  1951 
would  have  been  better  than  the  1950  record. 
The  worst  explosion,  of  course,  was  the  one 
at  the  Orient  No.  2  mine.  West  Frankfort.  111., 
just  before  Christmas,  taking  119  Uvea. 

Senator  Keloors.  To  what  do  you  attribute 
the  Improvement.  In  coal-mine  safety  over 
the  years?  |  ^ 

Director  Fobbis.  Partly  to  the  research 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
programs  of  education  and  training,  supple- 
mented since  1941  by  coal-mine  inspections. 
Then,  too,  large  shares  of  tbe  credit  must  be 
given  to  the  State  mining  officials,  like  those 
In  West  Virginia  where  real  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  to  the  cooperation  of  progressive 
coal-mme  operators,  and  especlsily  to  the 
officials  and  rank-and-file  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Senator  Kxlookk.  That  la  a  compliment 
for  my  State. 

Director  Foasis.  Yee.  Safety  is  everybody's 
Job,  and  we  can't  attain  It  unless  everybody 
concerned  works  together.    By  research  and 


Investigation,  the  Btireau  learns  how  eoal- 
mlne  accidents  happen  and  nDw  they  can  be 
firevented.  By  education  and  training,  as 
well  as  by  publications,  articles  in  the  trade 
and  tectmlcal  press,  and  papers  presented  at 
scientific  and  technical  meetings,  we  keep 
the  Industry  informed  of  aU  development*. 
Senator  Kilooke.  I  wish  that  you  would 
give  a  few  examples  of  what  the  Bureau  has 
been  doing. 

Director  Foaass.  One  of  our  most  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  coal-mine  safety  was 
the  discovery  that  bituminous-coal  dust, 
when  raised  into  the  air  as  a  cloud  In  the 
presence  of  a  source  of  ignition,  will  explode 
In  a  mine  even  though  there  la  no  exploalva 
gas  present.  Not  only  coal-mine  operators 
and  miners,  but  even  scientists,  doubted  that 
bituminous-coal  dust  would  explode.  They 
were  not  convinced  until  the  Btireau  proved 
the  fact  conclusively  by  tests  at  our  experl- 
n>ental  coal  mine  at  Bruceton,  Pa.,  near  • 
PitUburgh. 

Senator  KnooRx.  Tea;  I  have  heard  about 
that.    What  came  next? 

Director  Foaexs.  Later  we  found  that  mix. 
Ing  enough  rock  dust  to  bring  the  incom- 
bustible content  of  the  mine  dust  to  66  per- 
cent or  more  would  make  the  coal  dust  non- 
explosive.  Other  Bureau  contributions  were 
assisting  explosives  nutnufacturers  to  develop 
what  we  caU  permissible  explosives,  which 
bum  with  a  quicker,  shorter  and  cooler 
name  than  either  black  blasting  powder  or 
ordinary  dynamite.  The  Bxireau  also  haa 
contributed  to  safety  by  testing  electrical 
equlpn>ent  to  determine  whether  It  Is  so 
designed  that  It  cannot  Ignite  explosive  gas. 
Equipment  that  passes  the  tests,  which  are 
very  exacting.  Is  approved  as  permissible,  and 
the  more  progressive  mining  States  now  re- 
quire tbe  liae  of  pernUaslble  equipment  In 
gassy  coal  mines. 

Senator  KoooRt.  Is  this  aqulpoMnt  OMd 
In  West  Virginia  mines? 

Director  Foaaaa.  Yes,  It  Is.  In  many  coal 
mines  in  your  State.  The  Bureau  also  tests 
gas  masks,  self-contained  oxygen-breathing 
apparatus,  and  other  respiratory  protective 
devices  to  determine  their  safety  for  uae  In 
coal  mines.  Recently  the  Bureau  has  en- 
couraged the  use  of  roof  bolting  In  coal 
mines  to  supplement  or  supplant  conven- 
tional timber  posts  and  cross  bars.  Now 
don't  get  me  wrong.  I  don't  mean  to  Imply 
tbat  we  solved  tbeae  problems  once  and  for 
all.  Our  research  men  are  constantly  study- 
ing all  these  problems,  and  many  others  con- 
cerned with  safer  operation  of  mlnea.  Aa 
soon  as  they  come  up  wltb  an  answer,  we 
make  It  available  to  the  Industry,  but  we 
don't  consider  it  the  ultimate  solution. 

Senator  Kn.GORR.  I  have  seen  many  of  your 
reports  on  mine  safety,  and  I  know  they  are 
useful  to  the  Industry.  How  about  educa- 
tion and  training** 

Director  Foaass.  We  have  considered  that 
most  important  from  the  beginning.  Like 
other  workers  in  the  safety  field,  we  of  Uie 
Bureau  consider  training  In  first  aid  a  power- 
ful means  of  making  men  safety  conscious 
as  well  as  fitting  them  to  save  Uvea  when 
accidents  occur.  From  1939  through  1951. 
the  Bureau  trained  142.000  West  Virginians 
in  first  aid,  and  since  1943  more  than  l.SCO 
persons  In  your  State  have  been  certified  to 
teach  the  Bureau's  flrst-ald  course. 

Senator  KniCoax.  I  am  told  that  the  bu- 
reau also  has  trained  4.000  West  Virginians 
In  mme-reacue  procedures  in  the  past  10 
years. 

Director  FoRsa.  Yes,  that  la  true.  We 
alBO  have  accident-prevention  courses  for 
miners  and  supervisors.  Since  about  1947. 
more  than  13.000  miners  and  5.000  super- 
visors In  West  Virginia  have  completed  them. 

Senator  KnooRR.  How  does  the  coal-mine 
Inspection  program  operate? 

Director  Forbcs.  That  program  was  started 
after  Congress  passed  the  Coal-Mlne  Inspec- 
tions and  Investigations  Act  of  1941,  which 
gave  the  Bureau  the  right  to  enter  and  In* 
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aoal  mines  Before  that,  our  men 
aofDld  go  into  a  mine  only  if  the  operator 
eonaentMl.  We  have  a  group  of  able  and 
well-txalned  ln«p*etors.  all  of  whom  have 
had  many  years  of  practical  eoal-minlng  ax- 
perlenee.  They  tiae  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
Code  as  a  guide  for  Inapeettng  bltumlnoua- 
eoal  and  lignite  mlnaa.  and  the  Bureau's  safe- 
ty standards  for  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
mlaaa.  Tbey  spend  enough  time  to  obaanra 
•very  aoc— ilhle  area  in  a  mine.  Tbey  re- 
port hasards  and  recommend  pracUeal  way* 
of  ooi'i'ectlng  them. 

Senator  Knooaa  But,  under  the  preeent 
law.  tlM  Bureau  has  no  enforoamcot  powers? 

Director  FoRaaa.  Tou  are  correct.  Senator. 
Originally  It  vras  thought  that  moral  auaslOQ 
would  bring  about  Improvement  of  eafety 
coadltaffwii     la  a  maaaure,  U  has;  hat  not 


Senator  KfLoasB.  Bow  has  oompUaoos  with 
your  tnapectors'  reoommendatlons  been? 

Dlreetor  Foaaaa.  I^mtty  from  the  ttrst. 
Durtng  the  laat  llseal  year,  only  27  percent  of 
tb«  raeommerdatioDS  of  our  inspecton  were 
followed  in  the  eotutrys  bltuminous-ooal 
witnee.  although  M  pereeat  were  followed  tn 
Weet  Virginia.  Now  here  Is  aomettUng  you 
can  ba  proud  of.  Senator.  Although  tt  per- 
eent  of  the  Inspsetkn  reports  eovarlng 
Mtumlnous-coal  mines  In  the  eountry  as  a 
wlMiis  ahowad  eertoua  taMarda.  such  as  have 
caused  heavy  loss  of  lUe  and  ptopeity  dam- 
aflt  In  eoal  mines,  only  91  percent  of  the 
reports  on  Weat  Vhrginla  mlnss  tbowad  sueh 
aerlous  iiaaaxda. 

Senator  KxLOoaa.  Tliat  la  T'*i**^'*ig**^  Xs 
tt  not  also  true  that  West  VtrgtnU'a  fatality 
rate  laat  year  was  better  than  the  natfom^i 
bItumlnous-ooal-mtDs  averafs? 

Director  Foasaa.  Tea;  that  Is  true.  Senator. 
Tour  State  has  asaAe  ■oteworthy  progress, 
•specially  when  you  remember  that  It  has 
■ooM  Of  th«  most  gassy  coal  mines  In  th« 
Vnltad  States,  and  pr^bly  tn  th«  whole 
world.  Right  her*,  imt  ase  comnMnt  on  tbe 
splendidly  equipped  mine-rescue  trucks, 
manned  by  experlenoed  and  capable  men. 
unctar  the  direction  of  your  Sutc  depart- 
ment of  mines,  wlileh  West  Virginia  main- 
tains la  the  Stata'a  vartoua  «oal-Balalnc  dls- 
trlcta. 

Senator  Kiuioaa.  I  gather  that  ws  have 
nads  real  pr-jgrsss  in  rnin*  safety,  but  that 
a  great  deal  ttlli  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  can  caU  our  ooal  mines  rsaUy  safe. 

Director  Foaaoa.  Abaolutely.  Although  X 
am  proud  oi  the  prograss  made  thus  far, 
I  am  eertaln  that  we  are  still  far  from  our 
goal.  X  am  more  convinced  of  that  than 
war  atnee  X  spent  the  last  Chrlstmaa  holi- 
days Investigating  condltlona  in  th«  Ortant 
Mo.  1  mines  at  Wsst  Frankfort,  IlL.  after 
that  t«rrlble  catastrophe  of  Deoemlwr  21. 

Senator  KzLooaa.  What  oauaed  that  explo- 
sion? 

Director  Foaaas.  There  were  three  things: 
Inadequate  ventilation,  use  of  nonpermlssl- 
ble  equipment,  and  lack  of  adequate  rock 
duatlng. 

Senator  ^njtnmm  What  sr«  sosa*  of  th^ 
oChsr  eausss  of  ooal-mias  fatalltlss  and  In- 
Jurlss.  Mr.  Forbss? 

Director  Foaws  Th«  principal  causa  of 
eoal-mlne  fatalities  Is,  and  has  been  for 
yaars,  falls  of  roof  or  coal.  In  nearly  every 
year  alnoe  1906,  they  have  cauaed  more  fatal- 
ltlss than  all  other  causes  combined.  Bzoept 
In  bad  exiHoelon  years,  haulage  la  second. 

Senator  Kn^ooas.  What  ar«  you  doing 
•bout  these  haaarda? 

Director  Foaaas.  We  are  attacking  both  of 
them  vigorously  tlirough  our  time-tested 
method  of  research  and  investigation  fol- 
lowed by  education  and  training.  Within 
the  past  few  years  we  have  established  in 
the  Bureau  a  Roof  Control  Section,  which 
concentratea  Its  efforts  toward  preventing 
accidents  from  falls  of  roof.  More  recently 
a  Haulage  Section  was  eetabllahed  speelflcally 


to  tavestlgat*  and  ultimately  to  prsvsnt 
haulage  aeddsnta. 

Senator  KnooBR.  Last  week  you  mentioned 
roof  bolting.  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  It  a  little  more? 

Director  Forrcs.  Briefly,  roof  bolting  is  a 
method  of  roof  support  by  which  tlie  thin 
layers  of  rock  immediately  at>ove  a  coal  bed 
are  bolted  together  to  form  a  single  strong 
beam.  In  this  way  roof  rock  is  tied  together 
•o  as  to  be  self-supporting,  such  as  the  roof 
on  your  house  supports  itself  between  the 
walla.  Roof  bolting.  In  most  Instancea.  sup- 
plements props  and  cross  bars  or  eliminates 
the  need  for  them.  I  predict  that  Its  devel- 
opment will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  contri- 
bution to  coal-mine  aafety  aince  the  Intro- 
duction of  rock  dusting. 

Senator  KnooRR.  Is  roof  b«J»«"ig  done  In 
West  Virginia? 

Director  Forbb.  Indeed  It  Is.  West  Vir- 
ginia leads  the  Nation  in  the  use  of  roof 
bolts  In  ooal  mines  Your  State  department 
Of  minae  attributes  to  roof  bolting  a  13  per- 
cent redtiction  in  deaths  caused  by  roof  falls 
last  year  compared  with  ICSO.  You  will  be 
Interested  to  know  that  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  MInee  haa  given  us  "he  finest 
kind  of  cooperation  in  this  matter  of  roof 
bolting.  Moreover,  the  West  Virginia  mine 
operators  and  ttie  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  In  Weet  Virginia  and  In  other  coal 
producing  States  have  cooperated  whole- 
heartedly in  making  roof  IwlUng  successfuL 

Senator  KnxiOBR.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Director  Foaass.  The  West  Virginia  De- 
pfu^ment  of  Mines  has  Insisted  upon  an  ex- 
perimental period  before  permitting  the  use 
of  roof  bolting  in  any  mine.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  heartily  endorses  this  position.  Your 
State  department  of  mines  also  has  inaisted 
that  ths  Bureau's  roof  bolting  standards  be 
followed,  which  is  very  important  because 
it  Is  sssantlal  that  roof  bolts  be  properly 
Installed  If  they  are  to  be  effective. 

Senator  Knjoomm.  What  other  advantagea 
doea  roof  bolting  have? 

Director  FoasRs.  It  eliminates  the  danger 
Of  roof  falls  caused  by  accidental  dlilodg- 
ment  of  timber  by  mining  equipment,  and 
It  simplifies  and  improves  mine  ventUatlon 
because  there  Is  less  obstruction  to  the  free 
flow  of  air  through  mine  passages.  In  addi- 
tion. It  conserves  timber,  which  Is  an  im- 
portant factor  In  many  mining  areaa.  By 
U>e  way,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  fatality  In  Weet  Virginia  that 
eould  be  attributed  to  Inadequate  roof  sup- 
port where  properly  Installed  roof  bolts  were 

used. 

Senator  KniOoex.  Are  there  any  mines  In 
West  Virginia  where  roof  bolting  has  been 
an  outstanding  success? 

Director  FoaaRS.  Yes,  Senator,  there  are 
many  mlnee  In  your  State  which  have  bad 
remarkable  succees  with  Uiis  method  of 
roof  support.  Just  vrlthln  the  past  week  a 
report  came  over  my  desk  mentioning  that 
in  three  mlnee  of  a  oooipany  operating  In 
the  southwestern  part  of  yotir  State  roof 
bolting  has  entirely  replaced  conventional 
timber  and  since  the  change-over  more  than 
10,000,000  tons  of  coal  has  been  mined  with- 
out a  single  fatality. 

Senator  KnxxMui.  Can  roof  bolting  be  used 
In  all  mines? 

Director  Forbrs.  No,  Senator.  The  nature 
of  some  mine  roof  does  not  permit  proper 
anchorage  of  l>oIts.  That  Is  why  a  thorough 
study  of  roof  conditions  should  be  made  tM- 
fore  roof  bolting  la  attempted. 

Senator  Kxloorx.  What  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent roof  falls  in  coal  mines  where  roof  bolt- 
ing Is  not  practicable? 

Director  FoaaRa.  Experience  haa  ahown 
that  a  well-planned  timbering  system  with 
enough  roof  support  close  to  the  face  where 
most  fatalities  occur,  will  go  a  long  way  to 
prevent  roof -fan  acddenta,  provided  the  sys- 
tem Is  strictly  enforced. 


Senator  KruKMS.  X  can  se^  that  this 
matter  of  roof  support  la  very  important  In 
order  to  prevent  serious  Injury  to  mine 
workers. 

Director  Foaaxa.  Indeed  it  Is.  Senator.  I 
believe  you  will  be  Interested  to  know  that 
the  most  dang«xni8  working  area  In  a  coal 
mine  Is  the  sone  IS  feet  from  the  working 
face.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all  tlie  fatali- 
ties from  roof  falls  in  face  regions  occur  in 
this  18-foot  Bone.  To  help  this  situation  the 
Bureau  la  experimenting  with  a  movable, 
protective  ahleld  or  canopy  to  be  Installed 
between  the  workmen  and  the  roof  in  thraa 
generally  hasardous  plaoea. 

Senator  Kzux»x.  How  about  haulage  acd- 
denta? 

Director  Foaaas.  In  an  average  year  they 
cause  about  a  fifth  of  all  fataUtles  in  under- 
aground  bituminous  ooal  and  lignite  mines. 
Our  work  aimed  at  reducing  this  toll  in- 
cludes study  of  haulage  equipment — loco- 
motives, mine  cars,  conveyors,  shuttle  cars. 
and  ao  on — to  determine  the  safest  designs, 
and  study  of  individual  fatal  accidents  to 
learn  Just  how  and  why  they  happened.  W« 
also  study  layouts  of  haulage  syatema. 

Senator  KnxK>RK.  I  understand  that  your 
inspectors,  drawing  upon  tbe  knowledge 
gained  by  the  Bureau's  studies,  conduct 
special  ooursea  in  roof  control  and  haiilage 
safety  at  the  mines. 

Director  Foaaaa.  That  la  right.  Tbe  pre- 
vention cf  roof  fall  and  haulage  accidents 
also  Is  covered  more  thoroughly  in  the  acci- 
dent-prevention cotirses  which  we  conduct 
both  for  eoal  miners  and  coal-mine  officials. 

Senator  Kn<x»».  I  know  that  you  feel 
that  power  to  enforce  yotir  Inspectors'  rec- 
ommendations would  help  your  B\ireau  in 
its  efforts  to  increase  coal-mine  aafety.  I 
agree  with  you  thoroughly,  and  X  am  go- 
ing to  do  everything  that  I  can  for  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
my.  colleague.  Senator  Mrrlt. 

Director  Foaaaa.  I  am  glad  you  feel  that 
way.  Senator.  After  much  deliberation  I 
reached  the  conduslon  that  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  safety  rules  for  coal  mines  Is  neces- 
sary. It  win  mean  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility f<^  the  Bureau  and  for  tbe  Department 
Of  the  Interior.  However,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  responsibility  must  be  accepted. 
The  low  percentage  of  compliance  wltb  our 
recommendations,  the  serious  haxards  that 
remain  uncorrected  in  tbe  Nation's  coal 
mlnea.  the  failure  of  many  ooal-mlning 
States  to  enact  adequate  mine-safety  laws 
and  of  others  to  enforce  the  laws  they  have, 
and  tbe  Importance  of  ample  coal  produc- 
tion, uninterrupted  by  disasters,  to  the  econ- 
omy and  security  of  our  coimtry— all  led  me 
to  this  ooncluslon. 

Sens  tor  Kilqors.  I  believe,  Mr.  FoTbea. 
that  we  all  feel  that  If  all  the  States  had 
done  a  creditable  Job  of  keeping  their  ooal 
mines  safe.  Federal  enforcement  of  safety 
meastues  would  not  be  necessary.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  you  have  pointed  out,  an  have  not 
done  BO.  I.  for  one,  would  not  vote  for 
enforcement  power  Just  for  the  sake  of 
having  such  power  vested  In  the  Federal 
Government.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
Federal  enforcement  offers  the  only  practical 
way,  as  things  stand,  to  make  sure  that  the 
knowledge  of  accident  and  disaster  preven- 
tion that  jrour  Bureau  has  gained  and  publi- 
cized over  the  years  will  be  applied  in  the 
Nation's  oofU  mines  to  conserve  the  lives  of 
those  who  work  in  them. 

Director  Forbbs.  X  have  no  quarrel  with 
that  statement.  Senator.  There  are  24  coal- 
produdng  States  which  have  formal  laws 
governing  their  coal  mines,  and  each  law 
differs  In  aonM  respect  from  tlie  others.  I 
have  a  very  strong  oonvlctlon  that  unless  we 
have  some  power  to  require  compliance  with 
safety  recommendations,  we  wlU  not  accom- 
plish our  {trime  objective,  which  la  to  stop 
the   terrible   disasters  with   thalr  frightful 
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toll  of  human  lives,  and  prevent  the  loss  of 
life  and  bodily  Injuries  In  the  less  spectacu- 
lar accidents,  which  are  occurring  In  the 
Nation's  coal  mines  day  to  day. 

Senator  Kilcorx.  It  isn't  fair  that  States 
like  West  Virginia,  which  are  trying  to  do 
an  honest  Job  of  making  their  mines  safe, 
should  be  placed  under  an  economic  disad- 
vantage because  of  failure  of  some  other 
States  to  do  likewise.  I  certainly  believe 
there  should  be  xinlform  standards,  en- 
forced uniformly  In  all  coal-mlnlng  States. 
By  the  way,  how  many  inspectors  do  you 
bave  In  my  State? 

Director  Forbes.  We  have  64  coal-mine  In- 
•pectors  and  2  engineers  who  work  entirely 
on  coal-mine  safety  problems  In  your  State, 
Senator.  The  principal  offices  are  at  Mount 
Hope  and  Fairmont.  In  addition  we  hav« 
Inspectors  stationed  at  Logan.  Welch.  Mont- 
gomery, Beckley.  Siimmersvllle,  East  Raln- 
elle.  Plnevllle.  Princeton.  Elkins.  and  Oraf- 
tao.  One  of  the  engineers  la  stationed  at 
Ifoimt  Hope  and  the  other  at  Bluefleld. 

Senator  Kilgork.  I  understand  that  your 
Inspectors  do  mcM-e  to  help  the  coal  Indus- 
try and  Its  workers  than  simply  Inspecting 
mines. 

Director  Forbxs.  Indeed  they  do.  They 
teach  courses  In  roof  control,  haulage  safety, 
and  accident  prevention  to  both  coal  miners 
and  coal-mine  officials.  They  also  assist  at 
flnt-ald  contests  and  participate  In  safety 
meetings.  In  addition  they  advise  mine  op- 
erators on  the  Installation  of  roof  bolts  and 
on  ventilation  anJ  other  operating  problems. 
They  also  conduct  special  surveys  of  indi- 
vidual coal  mines,  upon  request,  to  assist  the 
operators  in  developing  more  effective  safety 
programs.  I  might  add  that  all  of  our  in- 
spectors have  had  experience  in  responsible 
Jobs  In  coal  mines  before  we  took  them  on. 
and  are  so  enthusiastic  about  their  work 
that  they  conduct  many  classes  and  address 
many  safety  meetings  on  their  own  time 
without  extra  compensation. 

Senator  Kn^coax.  WiU  you  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  new  station  at  Morgantown? 

Director  Forbes.  ActuaUy  It  will  be  an 
•nlargement  of  the  laboratories  where  we 
have  been  experimenting  on  the  gasification 
of  coal  for  several  years.  We  have  the  site, 
adjoining  the  West  Virginia  University 
campus,  and  the  tentative  design  has  been 
pretty  well  established. 

Senator  Kilqomx.  Your  gasification  studies 
have  been  directed  primarily  at  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  liquid  fuels,  haven't  they? 

Director  Fobbxs.  Tea,  they  have.  Senator. 
Bowever,  when  the  new  station  is  completed 
It  will  serve  a  much  broader  purjKxe.  It 
will  be  the  center  of  petroleum  research  tor 
the  whole  Appalachian  area,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  Bureau's  work  on  coal  In  this 
area  will  be  carried  on  there.  In  addition. 
It  will  be  the  headquarters  for  all  of  the  Bu- 
reau's health  and.  safety  work  In  northern 
West  Virginia. 

Senator  KiLcoac.  That  station  ought  to 
be  of  considerable  value  to  my  State. 

Director  Forbxs.  I  am  sure  that  It  will  be. 
Senator.  I  might  add  that  as  time  goes  on, 
we  are  certain  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
research  carried  on  at  Morgantown,  prob- 
ably going  beyond  the  field  of  fuels  and  of 
health  and  safety,  as  the  needs  of  your  State 
and  of  the  Appalachian  area  as  a  whole  re- 
quire. 

Senator  Kxlookk.  The  Morgantown  station 
was  authorized  by  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
I  strongly  supported  the  proposal,  and  my 
colleague.  Senator  Nxxlt.  did  too.  In  fact 
the  entire  congressional  representation  of 
West  Virginia  was  imanlmous  In  support  of 
the  Morgantown  station. 

Director  Forbes.  That  is  absolutely  right. 
Senator.  I  can  assiu-e  you  that  we  of  the 
Bureau  appreciate  the  wholehearted  support 
that  the  Morgantown  station  received  from 
the  entire  West  Virginia  delegation. 

Senator  Kn^coax.  I  know  that  I  tor  on* 
oonsidered  support  of  the  Morgantown  sta- 


tion to  be  my  patriotic  duty.  Not  only  la 
my  State  the  Nation's  leading  producer  of 
bltumlnoua  coal,  but  the  Appalcu;hlan  area, 
of  which  It  Is  a  part,  contains  our  largest 
reserves  of  high-grade  coking  ooal,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

Director  Poaaxs.  Tou  are  correct  in  that. 
Senator.  In  addition  those  reserves  are 
readily  accessible  to  Important  centers  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  depends 
upon  an  ample  supply  of  metallurgical  coke 
to  produce  pig  iron  and  steel,  so  vital  to  our 
economy  and  national  defense.  In  addition, 
oil  has  been  produced  in  the  Appalachian 
area  longer  than  in  any  other  pmrt  of  the 
CQ}intry.  which  means  that  the  operators  In 
these  fields  have  problems  different  from 
those  elsewhere.  That  is  why  we  are  anx- 
ious to  step  up  our  coal  and  petroleum  re- 
search in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  our  studies  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels. 

Senator  Kn.ooxx.  Mr.  Forbes,  I  am  siure 
that  the  faculties  to  be  constructed  at  Mor- 
gantown will  prove  valuable  for  thoae  ef- 
forts, which  I  conceive  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  my  State  and  to  the  Nation. 


WeU  Done,  Mr.  PresideBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 


or  wnr  tiboimu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2,  19 52 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Charleston  Gazette, 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  on  March  31, 1952: 

Wbix  Dorx.  Mb.  PxxsmxNT— HisToaxAHs  amo 
COMMOM    Mam    WomT    Foaorr    Harxt    8. 

TaUBCAM 

Harry  8.  Truman — a  great  American — an- 
nounced Saturday  night  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection  as  President  at 
the  United  SUtes. 

There  wUl  be  those  who  wlU  sneer  at  tba 
use  of  the  phrase  "great  American"  in  de- 
scribing Mr.  Trupian,  holding  that  it  should 
be  reserved  for  the  Washlngtons  and  the  Lln- 
colns.  They  are  the  same  critics  who,  for 
the  most  part,  have  failed  to  find  merit  in 
any  of  his  deeds  during  his  7  years  in  the 
White  House. 

What  they  reftMe  to  believe  is  that  both 
President  Washington  and  President  Lincoln 
had  more  than  their  share  of  faultfinders, 
too.  Indeed.  President  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated by  one  of  his  critics.  But  for  greater 
caution  Mr.  Truman  would  have  been  shot 
down  not  too  long  ago. 

The  same  historians  who  have  revered  the 
memory  of  other  Presidents  will  be  the  final 
Judges  of  the  little  man  from  Missouri  who 
next  January  will  step  down  as  the  thirty- 
third  commander-in-chief  of  this  Nation. 
The  good  and  the  bad  will  be  carefully 
weighed  side  by  side.  We  believe  the  good 
Will  far  outweigh  the  bad. 

"I  have  served  my  country  long,  and  I 
think  efficiently  and  honestly,"  declared 
Harry  S.  Truman  In  annoiuicing  he  would 
not  again  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself. 

Here  is  the  former  county  Judge  from  Mis- 
souri— the  ex-haberdaaher,  if  you  prefer — 
who,  in  his  own  words,  went  from  "precinct 
to  President."  Here  is  the  common  man  who 
enlisted  and  became  a  captain  in  World  War 
I.  Here  is  the  man  who  had  to  make  the 
awful  decision  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb  on 
Japan  which  ended  World  War  n. 

Truly,  he  exemplifies  the  opportunity  with 
which  every  American  Is  born.    Deprived  of  a 


college  education,  he  nevertheless  roae  to  tha 
highest  governmental  position  in  the  world. 
To  say  he  didn't  make  any  mistakes  would 
be  to  say  all  humans  are  perfect.  Let  him 
who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone. 

For  the  most  part,  this  newspaper  has 
agreed  with  Mr.  Truman.  There  have  been 
times  when  we  have  not.  We  were  one  of  th« 
few  in  this  country  which  supported  him  for 
reelection  in  1948.  We  Joined  with  him  In 
"giving  'em  hell."  Like  him,  we  thought  that 
the  Eightieth  Congress  had  It  coming. 

By  a  great  majority  vote  the  citlaens  of  thia 
co\intry  confirmed  this  opinion. 

Quite  suddenly  now  we  expect  to  find  Mr. 
Tniman  once  again  popular.  Out  of  the 
running  by  his  own  choice,  be  wlU  be  sur- 
roimded  by  many  again  ctirrylng  his  favor. 
We  don't  think  we  have  to  warn  him  there 
will  be  more  than  one  Judas  in  the  crowd. 

What  we  like  most  about  all  this  Is  that 
Mr.  Trunuin  can  go  back  to  almost  normal 
living  with  his  Bess  and  his  "baby"  Margaret. 
This  Is  tha  same  Bess,  you  will  remember, 
whom  he  met  when  he  was  6  years  old.  Ha 
adds  In  his  new  and  revealing  book.  Mr. 
President,  that  it  took  him  five  more  years  to 
get  up  the  courage  to  speak  to  h«r. 

Perhaps  we're  sentimental,  but  wa  think 
there  is  something  very  American  about  that, 
too.  He  says  he  loves  her  more  than  ever 
and  that  aha  is  beautiful.  Compara  that 
with'  some  of  yovir  past  Presidents. 

Furthermore,  we  think  it  Is  wondarful  that 
we  again  have  a  man  leaving  the  Whlta 
House  sound  in  body  and  in  mind.  His  In- 
fluence, we  might  add.  will  be  felt  for  yeara 
to  come.  The  common  man  will  not  fargat 
him. 

Ood  blaia  you.  Mr.  President. 


Nitfara  Power  DeTelopmcst  by  Priratt 
EatcninM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  ifxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATT7B 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1952 

Mr.    MILLER    of    New    York.    Ifr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rccoiu),  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  announcement  by  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Kierst.  president  of  Local  No. 
249  of  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  of  the  Oeneva- 
Aubum  districts  of  the  New  York  State 
Electric  &  Gas  Corp.  relative  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  that  brotherhood 
endorsing  the  Capehart-Miller  bills  pro- 
viding for  the  further  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
Palls  and  River  by  private  enterprise. 
The  annoimcement  follows: 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Kierst.  president  of  local  No. 
249  of  International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers  of  the  Geneva-Auburn  districts 
of  the  New  York  SUte  Electric  *  Oas  Corp. 
announced  today  that  the  members  of  local 
IBEW  No.  340  at  their  regular  meeting  at 
Geneva  had  unanimously  passed  a  raeolu- 
tlon  to  this  effect: 

"Resolved.  That  the  proposed  power  devel- 
opment at  Niagara  be  accomplished  through 
private  enterprise  Bpecifically  as  proposed  in 
the  Capehart-MlUer  bills.  B.  R.  8140  and 
8.  2021." 

It  was  further  resolved.  fhtA  the  mssnlMn 
of  IBEW  No.  249  encourage  the  representa- 
tives of  their  State  and  Federal  Governnaenta 
to  sponsor  the  Capehart-MUler  bUl. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  IbCOIUiACK 


IN  THE 


or: 

mooB*  or  RKpaMaMHTATvnm 
WaiWCTit.  April  2.  t»S2 


to  atep  down   (kom  tha 

world's  loTtleat  and  kmaUast  poUtleal  emU 
nanoe  at  a  time  when  tha  Nation  Is  sound, 
prosperous,  and  paramount.  Two  decade* 
of  Democratic  accomplishments — ^the  basts 
of  the  President's  politleal  bequest  to  his 
party— make  tbe  most  aompalUiig  «'»»»T«««f 
■ftument  for  wlkoevar  Is 


Mr.  MoCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  linve  to  exlend  my  remarks  in  the 
R«XMU>.  I  Inelude  Um  foUowli^  editorial 
from  tlM  BtMfeOD  Po^  of  Mareb  31,  U62: 


CoHcctiTirai  a  tke  Sckools 


PrMldaDt  Truman  has  voluntarily  |olna< 
*^  r*«*«  «t  tha  HaHooli  sIderatataBBsen 

teataMant  to  tba  party  wlUeta  for  two  dae- 
mtm  ffuMsd  tha  Matlos  to  piaamloent  poal- 
tkmln  a  trouhlad  world. 

To  tarn  back  from  the  heights  at  this  jmie- 
ture  laquUas  coaragc,  tatafrtty,  and  asorat 
Sber  or  a  ram  qvaBty. 

Harry  «.  Ttyaan  haa  baan  om  of  Cha  Ka- 

tka  wvMli  hour  af  traaall  has  piwK  Into 
tha  — salty  ol  a  waon  tranquU  tUna.  whan 
Amsrlea  and  Amarioaas  have  grown  to  fit 
the  role  of  enllgbtenad  wand  leadership,  tbe 
things  for  which  be  fought  and  the  things 
that  he  aeeoaapllBiMd  will  ba  eaen  to  all 
their  grsatiMM,  uDolMeund  by  mtma  parti- 


The  Ul-eoneaalsi  asultatkm  oT  ambitious 
at  both  Bsajnr  partlaa  artoo  saw  him  only 
■a  a  major  ir^rttnr'T  in  thal(  aaplratlon  to  tha 
White  Bouse  today  obactires  the  central  fact 
that  PraHdant  Tmman  was  guMe  and  pioneer 
on  a  parOoas  path  for  the  BspuMIe  In  a  time 
af  atortal  tfaaier. 

la 


tha  W< 
which 
aarthqwaka 
years  at  the  Ttuman  doctrine 


democracy, 
pcrtaB< 


World  with 

y    herald    a 

wars    tha 

the  saving  of 


Greecs  from  Communists,  and  the  arming  of 
Toitey.  Thaaa  were  the  years  or  the 
ahall  plan  whan  Soropa  waa  laacwd 
Ooaamwnlat  domlaattoa;  tha  years  at  aATO 
and  the  ■iiiliial  aasistsnns  prafram  which 
mads  tt  poaslMa  for  tha  Wast  to  Osf and  K- 
■alf .  llMaa  wvt  the  yeara  of  tha  afwip<aiua 
at  tha  tarute  rhallan^s  or  tha  Sorlet  Dnlon 
la  Korea,  the  yaais  whan  oar  Frmklent  faced 
down  the  southern 
dared  for  a  clrll-rlghts 

Theae  war*  the  years  whan  tha  Soivlat- 
predleted  aeonomla  eionapes  dMnt  aoma  oC 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  enjoyed  on- 
pmapaitty.  Thaae  wen  tha 
tha  MatlOD  rtmrtesd  off  tta  lafaat 
■OBi<lli%  dothat.  foC  (o  Ui  laat  and  actad 
a  lasposMibla  adult. 

Tha  aaturday  night  speech  was  ana  at  hia 
kt  ttttoranoes  and  his  political  teataoaent. 
Newr  before  had  he  rung  the  ehangaaao  will- 
fully on  two  decadea  of  BcpObllean  s<iltlug 
to  turn  tha  clock  back  to  the  days  of  Me- 
Kinley.  This  testament  Is  the  skeletal  out- 
Una  of  a  Democratic  Presidential  campaign 
for  tha  Democratic  nomlnaa  who  may  suc- 
ceed him. 

Few  presidents  have  aver  been  so  ma- 
ligned, so  subjected  to  eaptloas  criticism. 
No  single  act  of  his  while  ha  wm  President 
Bver  paasad  without  earptaf .  Powvfvl  and 
ambltlotts  men  opposed  him  at  erery  turn 
to  cavil  at  trlvlaMtias.  to  minimize  the  great 
aoeomiil  Ishamnts.  Thla  Utany  at  hate  aras 
written  In  Booaevalt's  time  but  President 
Truman  inherited  Its  full  Ttrulenea  with  tha 
other  burdena  of  tha  Preatdeney. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


IN  THE  HOOBK  OF  RBFSaBENTATIVES 
IFedaeadcy.  March  2€.  1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  foUowtng  editorial  from  the  April  5. 
1M2,  Saturday  Evening  Poet: 

Ir  MonBnK^Toaa  Had  Tacwld  Baa  Tbibat^ 
TH*k»  *  Ba  No  RiaiiaiA  Now 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Jvisttoe  wmiam  O.  Doug- 
taM  that  It  Is  quite  poealbte  that  teacher- 
badgering  laws  like  New  York's  Felnber^  law 
will  "turn  tha  school  system  Into  a  spying 
project.  Bagular  loyalty  reports  en  tha 
teachera  asust  be  made  out.  The  prlnelpala 
baoooM  detacUves;  the  students,  the  parents, 
the  oommunlty  become  infonners.  Bars  aio 
eodbad  for  tell-tale  signs  of  disloyalty."  As 
suspicions  daepend,  Investigations  take  up 
more  ttme  than  the  day's  work.  The  crack- 
pots baoome  more  Influential  and  powerfnl. 
Whatpaople  say  and  tha  cauass  they  have 
Intarestad  tfaamaelTes  In  take  i 
lanrwtisial  eompetenes 

Cartalnly  there  Is  a 
that  hysteria  may  take  the  place  of  aoUd 
Judgment.  What  to  the  reaaon  for  It?  In 
the  Supreme  Ooort's  majort^  opinion  on  tha 
eonatitwtkmaMty  of  New  Toclc's  FMnbetg  law, 
/ustloe  mntan  reminded  hto  colleagues  that 
the  reaaon  a»hy  this  eontrosarsial  atatuta  waa 
paamd  by  the  Mew  Tork  lagMaturs  waa  that 
tha  lawBMkaca  believed  that  "oaembsra  at 
Bubvwalva  groups,  partlculaity  at  tha  Cooa- 
munlst  Party  and  lis  »t»«tTil  "■y*T*if*1nnt. 
have  been  Infiltrating  Into  public  employ- 
aaent  In  the  puMIe  schools  of  the  State;  that 
this  has  ueuuiiad  and  eonttnues  notwKh- 
■tandlng  tha  wrtstancs  at  (other)  protacM^a 
■tatutas."  Awtloe  Mlnton  added  that  la 
andi  i;ltr<iaMlniii!<a  tha  "mchtKA  autborttftsa 
have  the  rlg^t  and  the  duty  to  aoaen  tha 
oOclala.  tearhars  and  amployaes  as  to  their 
fitnem  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  tha 
■Stools  as  a  part  of  ordeied  society."  Tttdh- 
ars  who  cannot  sunrlva  this  sereenli^.  ha 
Inalstad,  may  ooaaplatn  ttiat  thair  freedom 
or  choice  or  oorupatlon  haa  baen  Umltad,  but 
they  can  hardly  ay  that  they  have  been 
«stU«d  Uks  right  oC  ttm  speech  and  assem- 
bly. In  other  words,  althoogh  unemployed, 
they  can  alwajM  make  a  speech. 

Wevertnalesi.  Justice  Dou^aa  Is  right  In 
Instating  that  none  needs  the  protection  at 
the  OonatMutlon'a  guaranty  of  fiaedom  of 
thovght  and  expraeston  more  than  the  teach- 
er. Why  Is  that  Important  rl^t  threatened 
In  varying  degrees  all  over  the  eoantry? 

We  are  leas  psastmlatic  than  Juatlee  Doug- 
las as  to  the  likelihood  of  a  wave  at  hysteria 
and  trumpad-up  superpatrlotlsm.  But  If 
such  a  disaster  should  ocxmi,  the  fault  would 
not  lie  altogether  with  the  ordinary  men 
and  woman  who  have  baooiae  ahunnad.  Ttia 
average  taxpayer  and  parent  who  haa  been 
***"****  *  for  fiS  yaars  gets  prettp  ornery 

when  he  la  diallluslonad  The  blama  for 
what  could  happen  here  muat  be  shared  by 
public  ollrlals.  InrUidlng  boards  at  adoea- 


tlon.  Too  maay  of  them  have  brushed  off 
every  effort  to  look  Into  nunors  of  commu- 
nism and  collectivism  In  the  teaching  force 
as  a  conaplraey  to  daatroy  tha  achooia.  Tha 
same  bland  attitude  prevailed  in  the  Federal 
Goveraosant  until  a  few  trlala  and  ooi^ires- 
slonal  Inveatlgatiaiw  Maw  tha  lid  off.  Theea 
attempts  to  push  aalda  every  honest  Inquiry 
as  a  symptom  of  McCarthylam  or  a  plot  to 
undermine  confidence  in  Government  have 
resulted  in  a  loas  at  r'*i'<Ttlvt'*f  far  greater 
than  would  have  been  sustained  from  frank 
admlasion. 

CSuargea  that  ooUactlvlam  waa  being  taught 
by  teachers  from  subverslva  textbooks  have 
been  met  by  the  bland  statement  that  tha 
children  should  be  exposed  to  both  sides  at  a 
question.  So  they  should,  but  school  au- 
thorities should  be  exposed  to  the  fact  that 
■ome  teaching  staffs,  especially  in  the  large 
cities,  have  been  Infiltrated  by  a  foreign  con- 
sptraey  devoted  to  a  system  which  permits 
only  one  side  to  be  presented  to  anybody — 
the  Oommonlst  side.  Beoanee  tba  achoal 
systems  of  the  country  too  often  have  been 
Inaensltlve  to  the  fact  that  education  Is  an 
active  sector  In  the  Conunnnlat-sponsored 
cini  war.  the  more  hysterical  lawraaken  are 
now  In  a  prafeiiad  position.  It  Is  usually 
prodtabla  to  face  unplaaaaat  tacts  and  deal 
with  thaaa— even  m  the  adueattoaal  field. 
Bad  asore  of  our  educators  poesesaed  the 
reallatle  wit  to  recognlae  this  necessity,  tha 
prognosto  for  the  lot  of  the  Amarlcan  teacher 
would  be  brighter  than  It  looks  now. 


Rnfua  Power  UcTeNpmMi  oy 


EXTENSION  OP  »>*MAiMra 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  MILLER 


or 


IHTBB 


or 


'ATIVBS 


Wedneaday,  Aprtt  2,  1952 

Mr.MILUBRofNewToik.  Mr.Speok- 
er,  under  leare  to  extend  my  remaito  in 
the  BMOoam,  I  would  like  to  caU  to  the 
attentton  of  the  Home  of  Representa- 
tivee  a  reoolution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Geneva 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  aeneva.  N.  Y.. 
in  suiHMxt  of  the  Caprtiart-MtHer  bin 
which  provides  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  powier  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  private 
enterprise.    The  resolution  follows: 


That  the  boatd  at  dlreeton  oC 
tha  Oeaava  Chamber  at  Oommaroe  approve 
tha  poatOon  takan  by  the  Anplza  State  Aaso- 
datlon  of  Commerce  In  support  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Niagara  Slver  power  re- 
sources by  private  enterprlaee;  and  be  It 
farther 

Besalved,  That  tha  board  auppurt  tha 
Oapehart-Mlilwr  bill  now  bar  ore  Owigrms,  aa 
this  oUl  propoaes  the  developaoent  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  without  cost  to  Federal  or 
State  taxpayers.  Also,  the  power  would  be 
distributed  at  rates  set  by  the  New  Tork 
Public  Ecrvlce  Oommlsston  on  a  oast-oT- 
asi  ihjs  baals  Tha  queatlon  at  tha  develop- 
aasat  at  addlttesud  hydroaleeWlc  powsr  from 
Niagara  tarings  before  Congress,  for  the  first 
ttma,  vrlthout  such  matters  as  flood  control. 
Irrlgatloa.  or  navigation,  tha  fundamental 
lasue  of  pubUc  versus  private  power  develop- 
ment; and  be  It  fxn-ther 

Jlesotoed,  That  the  board  urge  Its  aoesa- 
bers  to  aapram  thaIr  vlaws  of  this  oubfect  «• 
thdr  repiaatntatlata  In  ouugiem  tat 
them  to  aupport  the  Oapehart-mUer  MU. 
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Emi  Air  PoIlnlioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or 

RON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  MZW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HZPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1952 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  creating  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation and  study  qt  air  pollution  in  the 
United  States. 

Air  pollution  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  represents  a  problem  of 
increasing  concern  to  the  residents  of 
many  areas  and  communities  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  is  no  longer  a 
purely  local  matter;  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion frequently  transcend  State  lines  and 
ao  create  a  serious  interstate  problem 
which  I  maintain  must  now  be  effectively 
dealt  with  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  need  for  such  action  is  urgent. 

A  scientific  air  pollution  survey  was 
recently  completed  in  New  York  City, 
Grime  samples  collected  throughout  the 
City  were  analyzed  by  the  Ekroth  Labora- 
tories. Inc.,  industrial  consultants  and 
chemical  engineers  of  Brooklyn.  The 
Ekroth  report  shows  an  average  grime- 
fall  of  45.44  tons  of  insoluble  matter  per 
square  mile  for  each  month  of  the  test 
period.  An  average  apartment  building 
incinerator  discharges  about  100,000.- 
000,000,000  grime  particles  for  each  ton 
of  refuse  burned.  When  we  multiply 
that  figure  by  the  number  of  incinera- 
tors in  a  large  industrial  city,  then  add 
to  it  the  grime  from  industrial  plants 
and  airborne  dirt,  and  fumes  from  other 
sources,  we  have  a  good  idea  of  the  filth- 
laden  air  which  is  breathed  by  the  city 
dwelle".  The  apartment  building  and 
office  building  incinerator  is  the  primary 
source  of  tar,  a  product  of  incomplete 
combustion.  Reports  show  that  tars 
have  been  found  to  be  cancer-causing, 
and  air  pollution  has  been  linked  sta- 
tistically with  cancer  of  the  lungs. 

The  horrible  example  of  the  death- 
dealing  air  of  the  town  of  Donora,  Pa.,  is 
still  fresh  in  our  minds.  Twenty-two 
persons  were  killed  and  5,000  were  made 
ill  in  a  5-day  period  in  1948.  The  pol- 
luted smcg  in  that  industrial  area 
felled  the  helpless  citizens  whose  very 
breathing  invited  death.  An  extensive 
study  made  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice into  the  Donora  episode  showed 
clearly  how  little  fundamental  knowl- 
edge exists  regarding  the  possible  effects 
of  atmospheric  pollution  on  health.  It 
also  showed  how  important  it  is  to  over- 
come the  problem  of  air  pollution,  and 
how  complex  the  job  is. 

We  find  that  Los  Angeles  County  is 
now  faced  with  a  serious  smog  problem. 
There  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  hu- 
man activity,  by  the  individual  citizen 
and  collective  enterprise.  A  long  and 
extensive  study  has  shown  that  more 
than  50  different  chemical  compounds 
are  in  the  air  at  all  times.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  90  percent  of  the  reduc- 
tion In  visibility  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 
IB  due  to  pollutants  stirred  up  or  evolved 


from  human  activities.  Studies  show 
that  smoggy  air  may  contain  as  many 
as  130,000,000  particles  per  cubic  foot 
In  the  Los  Angeles  area  eye  irritation 
stemming  from  the  combined  action  of 
many  pollutants  is  the  chief  complaint 
at  present.  The  incomplete  combustion 
of  nearly  50,000  tons  a  day  of  fuels  and 
rubbish  is  believed  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  smog  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  severe  eye  irritation  suffered  by  the 
people  is  the  known  result  of  the  smog 
nuisance  there;  what  the  long-range 
damage  to  the  eyes  or  general  health  of 
the  people  may  be  is  not  known  now. 

I  have  given  these  facts  to  show  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  Nation-wide. 

The  New  York  City  Smoke  Control 
Bureau  has  done  constructive  work  to 
lessen  the  menace  of  air  pollution.  Vio- 
lators are  hauled  into  court,  and  many 
industrial  plants  which  co:iLrlbute  to  air 
pollution  have  taken  corrective  meas- 
ures. Per  instance,  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  har.  inaugurated  a  smoke- 
abatement  program  which  will  cost  them 
$4,000,000.  Installation  of  mechanical 
dust  collectors,  boilers  equipped  with 
smoke-control  equipment,  and  other 
mechanical  devices  all  aim  to  help. 

In  cities  where  some  local  control 
board  has  been  set  up  to  protect  citizens, 
where  public  opinion  has  brought  about 
smoke  control  to  a  degree,  where  indus- 
tries recognize  their  obligation,  the  peo- 
ple have  some  measure  of  protection. 
However,  many  other  factors  enter  into 
the  picture  which  require  Federal  action.  ■ 
There  are  thousands  of  localities  where 
the  local  government  has  taken  no  meas- 
ures to  abate  air  pollution,  where  indus- 
trial plants  have  neglected  their  duty  or 
cannot  afford  necessary  equipment  to 
control  smoke  or  poisonous  fumes,  and 
as  a  result  the  residents  of  those  com- 
munities are  in  grave  danger.  In  many 
cases  whtre  there  is  a  local  control  au- 
thority and  where  enforcement  is  neg- 
lected or  penalties  are  not  severe  enough 
violators  continue  to  ignore  or  circum- 
vent the  regulations  and  to  evade  pun- 
ishment, again  to  the  detriment  of  the 
I>eople.  These  situations  require  Fed- 
eral control. 

Federal  control  of  air  pollution  be- 
comes a  vital  necessity  where  heavy  In- 
dustry on  or  near  a  State  boundary  con- 
tributes to  the  air  pollution  of  a  nearby 
community  in  the  adjacent  State.  For 
instance,  New  York  City  is  now  alert  to 
the  necessity  of  safeguarding  its  citizens 
against  air  pollution,  and  its  Industries 
are  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
smoke-abatement  programs,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  cooperate  with  the  smoke  control 
board.  However,  a  recent  experiment 
showed  that  on  32  days  during  the  test 
period.  New  Jersey  sent  grime  to  New 
York  City.  It  is  admitted  that  when 
the  wind  changed.  New  York  sent  grime 
to  New  Jersey.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  it  is  of  no  avail  for  one  city  to  spend 
millions  to  protect  its  people,  if  a  nearby 
industrial  town,  which  ignores  the  prob- 
lem and  takes  no  preventative  measures, 
sends  Its  grime  and  other  pollution  to  its 
neighbors.  Here  is  the  interstate  fac- 
tor, and  here  is  shown  the  necessity  for 
Federal  control  and  enforcement.    The 


New  York-New  Jersey  example  cited  ai>- 
phes  to  hundreds  of  other  similar  situa- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

Under  certain  wind-current  condi- 
tions, one  industrial  area  will  send  Its 
grime  and  pollution  to  a  nearby  area,  and 
often  to  another  State.  To  say  that  in- 
dustry itself  is  responsible  and  should 
find  practical  means  of  controlling  its 
own  effluences  Is  no  solution;  we  find 
that  industry,  except  under  the  greatest 
pressure,  has  not  done  so.  In  the 
meantime,  death  and  health  hazards  are 
suffered  by  the  innocent  victims  of  negll. 
gence  or  lack  of  funds  or  Information  on 
the  part  of  industry  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  Federal 
control  is  the  only  sure  solution  to  the 
problem,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  invite  the 
disaster  of  another  Donora  and  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  health  of  our  people. 

My  resolution  would  create  a  commit- 
tee to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  air  pollution  in 
the  United  States,  giving  particular  at- 
tentioE  to:  First,  the  causes  of  air 
pollution:  second,  the  relative  serious- 
ne;s  of  air  pollution  in  the  various  areas 
and  communities  throughout  the  United 
States:  third,  the  effects  of  air  pollution 
upon  the  residents  of  communities  where 
it  constitutes  a  serious  problem;  and, 
fourth,  the  most  effective  methods  which 
are  available  for  eliminating  or  control- 
ling air  pollution.  The  committee  shall 
report  to  the  House  the  results  of  Its  in- 
vestigation and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

The  need  for  Federal  control  of  air 
pollution  has  been  clearly  proved.  It  Is 
my  contention  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  assimie  this  re- 
sponsibility without  further  delay.  Dan- 
ger to  our  people  increases  daily  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  increase  in  indus- 
trial activity  and  housing  congestion  in 
industrial  areas.  While  the  haggling 
goes  on  as  to  responsibility,  whether 
there  should  be  local  or  regional  con- 
trols, how  financial  costs  shall  be  shared 
or  assumed,  air  pollution  increases  at  an 
alarming  rate  and  dangers  to  residents 
mount.  A  complete  survey  must  be 
made,  a  program  mapped  out,  practi- 
cable methods  of  abatement  adopted,  re- 
sponsibility fixed,  and  severe  penalties 
for  violators  provided  In  the  law  and  Im- 
posed. 

I  am  urging  speedy  action  on  the  res- 
olution I  have  Introduced,  to  the  end 
that  this  grave  problem  may  be  dealt 
with  at  once,  and  effective  and  protective 
measxires  taken.  When  we  preserve  the 
health  of  our  people  we  preserve  the 
strength  of  our  Nation. 


RiddiBf  Oar  Coontry  of  G>iiimnBistt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RSPRBSKNTA'nVXS 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1952 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  tn  the  Rscoto.  I  Inclnde  the  fol- 
lowing petition: 

•tAMOint  Okla..  Mmreh  27,  IMS. 
Boa.  Vxrraa  B.  Wssmiiim. 

ContrestmMM  from  Okiakcma, 

ir««*ta#to«.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Ba:  Today  tb*  Klwanto  Chib  o<  liui- 
gum  MuantnKwly  voted  to  cmnrnvfrnd  you 
for  your  acttoiM  In  Oongr—  In  — rtttlm  tb* 
But*  DapartoMai  and  tba  Departmant  of 
Justice  in  rtddlnc  our  country  <tf  Commu- 
nlcta.  Neither  they  or  their  teachings  have 
any  place  In  our  daoaoeracy.  W*  commend 
you  for  trying  to  maka  otar  land  a  laf*  place. 
not  only  for  na  to  live,  but  that  our  chil- 
dren and  aar  chlldren'a  ehUdran  may  proa- 
per. 
Becpectfully  feohmttted. 

Mangum.  Okla.  Klwania  Club;  A.  O. 
Whlttlar.  nvsMmtr  Wwey  Powcn; 
'  Chairman.  Public  Relattona  Commit- 
tee: Laetor  Snow.  aattetary-Traasiirer; 
Clifford  U.  Sellcra.  Member,  Public  Be- 
lattona  Oommlttae;  Dr.  Dan  M.  Id- 
wards:  Dr.  S.  W.  Oonataer  Kenneth  B. 
Ourley:  W.  B.  Jbhnaon;  Jack  M. 
Olvans:  Btdiard  Wortham:  Pk«d  Cos; 
Wtltlam  J.  SaJlaa:  Jack  Duffr.  O.  P. 
Burgaai;  J.  BaO;  a  B.  Bppa:  Joe  Gad- 
daU;  O.  D.  Bratton;  OUtt  Chaiian; 
Weaver  Creed;  M.  B.  Anderaon;  Lee- 
ter  8oaw,  J.  W.  Dunetn:  Bay  Bogan; 
Warraa  Broona;  O.  B.  Bow*;  John  P. 
Parmer:  J.  T.  Maaooflr.  W.  T.  Snipes; 

Win  C.  JOXMB. 


A  CmcipI  ef  Life  nJ  GomBBcaf  TW 
la  M  AMvieaB  at  IIm  DedaratieB  ef 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&iARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C  RABAUT 

or  aocHMAX 

IB  TBI  BOU8B  OP  BSPBBBKMTATTVBB 

Tuesday,  AprU  1.  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  SpeBker.  It  U  with 
greBt  pieaiuie  that,  under  toa?*  to  ex- 
tend utj  ranarks.  I  Inehide  In  the  Racoaa 
a  oopT  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Tbe  Unl- 
rerstty  Takes  Its  Stand."  a  statement  and 
explanation  of  the  educational  philoso- 
phy and  policies  of  the  University  of  De- 
troit, a  statement  which  makes  me  even 
prouder  to  hail  this  great  institution 
as  my  ahna  BMiter. 

To  all  Its  students,  the  unirerslty 
teaches  with  iostetenoe  and  abeohite 
conviction  a  concept  of  Bfe  and  govern- 
ment that  is  as  American  as  is  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  bed- 
rock of  its  philosophy  is  the  great  body 
of  moral  precepts  to  which  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson gave  voice  when  he  proclaimed 
tor  tbe  Aaierlcan  people  the  inalienabil- 
ity of  certain  fundamental  human  rights. 

I  feel  that  this  reaffirmation  of  ideals 
and  principles  applied  so  coziscientiously 
and  consistently  through  the  75  jrears  of 
its  life  by  the  UnlTersity  of  Detroit  win 
enhance  its  stature  as  a  leading  cultiiral 
force  in  the  Midwest  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  artkle  foDowt: 


Tkk  UirivBBRTT  TAxaa  Ixa 
When  the  Tttlrteen  Amerlean  Colonies  r»- 
•olTed  to  ••go  It  alone,"  the  fonndlng  fathers 
saw   fit  to  Justify  tbeh-  act   by   the   Dec- 
laration  of  Independence.    Jefferson,   their 


spokasman,  declared  that  "s  decant  raepect 
for  the  opinions  ot  mankind  raqntoee  that 
they  should  declare  the  causae  which  impel 
them  to  the  aaparatkm."  In  much  the  aama 
spirit,  tn  this.  Ms  sevsBty-flfth  year.  th«  Unl- 
ventty  at  Detoolt,  an  Indepcaident  and  prl- 
-  vately  supported  Institution  In  an  Increaa- 
Ingly  OoTemment-domlnated  eodety,  makca 
this  dedaratton  of  Its  own  imnwiae  at 
Instatent  Independence. 

TtiiM  unlveislty  stands  alone  and  Inde- 
pendent because  It  was  created  to  hand  down 
from  generatton  to  generation  a  deflnlto 
body  at  fundamental  convictions  for  which 
It  wlU  make  no  oompromlae  and  can  permit 
"no  entangltng  alllancee.'*  To  Its  students 
at  COS  faith  It  transmits  the  beliefs  of  Its 
accredited  authorities  and  believes  that  In 
so  doing  It  IS  the  benefactor  of  the  entire 
community.  But  to  all  Its  studenU,  no 
matter  what  their  faith,  it  teaches  with  In- 
alstenoe  and  absomte  ocmvlctlon  a  concept 
of  life  and  government  that  Is  as  American 
as  la  tbe  Declaration  at  Independence.  In 
fact  the  ITntverslty  at  Detroit,  contrary  to 
an  unfortunate  trend  In  higher  learning  In 
this  country,  sUU  takes  Its  stand  squarely 
on  that  dedaratton  and  vlndlcatee  Its  teadi- 
Ings  as  pmrlalmed  by  JeBerson,  subscribed 
to  by  the  founding  father*,  and  dedaved  by 
John  Adams  to  have  been  "In  the  minds  of 
us  all."  Preedom  to  continue  to  vindicate 
that  basic  American  spirit,  unmoved  by  the 
educational  moods  of  the  passing  hour,  la 
abundant  Jtistlllcattoo  for  the  independent 
status  of  this  university  azMl  la  a  compelling 
claim  upon  the  support  of  friends  at  the 
original  American  spirit. 

Dmnovad  by  the  ed\icatlonal  moods  of  the 
passing  hour.  Most  Americana,  taken  up 
with  the  business  of  earning  a  hvlng.  have 
little  concept  of  the  attacks  being  made  upon 
the  "original  American  spirit"  In  the  learned 
world.  Most  loyal  dtlaens  would  as  soon 
aaaail  their  own  moCh«n  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  With  the  Declaration  they 
acknowledge  it  "eelf -evident  that  all  men  are 
created  equaL  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life.  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happlnsM.  That  to  secure  these  rlfl^ta, 
Ooivemments  are  Instituted  among  men." 
These  convictions,  held  by  most  Americana 
as  their  birthright,  are  being  assaUed  from 
one  end  of  the  rollegiate  world  to  tbe  other. 
For  a  very  large  part  of  that  world  the 
Declaration,  this  most  fundamental  docu- 
ment In  American  lUe.  is  dubbed  a  rather 
Inane  maaa  of  glittering  generalities.  As 
Prof.  Carl  Becker,  of  QomeU.  liaa  said,  what 
tbe  founding  fathers  declared  "self-evident 
truths  "  wne  in  80  years  treated  as  Uttle  more 
than  aoptUmUj.  Tbe  origlzua  manuscript  of 
the  dedaratton  may  be  dusted  off  and  given 
a  ride  on  the  Preedom  Train  for  the  admira- 
tion of  the  hinterland  on  the  occasion  of  m 
liberty  bond  drive  or  other  national  emer- 
gency. But  the  Declaration  belongs  to  the 
nursery  phase  of  our  national  development, 
before  the  days  of  the  great  enlightenment. 

Hare  are  a  few  samples  of  tbe  prevailing 
professorial  scorn.  The  flrst  citation  is  from 
Oeorgc  Lundberg.  who  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Sodological  Society 
In  1943  declared  in  his  presldentisl  address: 
"One  would  think  that  If  recent  events  had 
shown  anything,  they  had  shown  that  there 
are  no  such  things  as  inalienable  rights. 
The  only  rlghu  we  know  about  are  thoee 
which  a  community  from  time  to  time 
chooses  to  grant  and  respect."  The  well- 
known  poUUcal  sdentist.  Prof.  Chester  C. 
Mazey.  is  as  emphatic  In  his  Political  Phil- 
osophies (Macmlllan,  1938,  pp.  207,  208) : 
"There  are,  of  eoorae,  no  such  things  as 
inherent  and  Inalienable  rights.  They  aie 
purely  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  wlsh- 
fuUUlment  In  political  thinking."  A  third 
quotation  typical  of  the  prevailing  mood  we 
have  from  Morris  R.  Cohen,  an  outstanding 
American  phlloaopher  of  our  generation  and 
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profesaor  In  half  a  doaen  prtMnlnent  univer- 
sitlaa.  Baet  and  Wast.  In  an  arttde  in  the 
PhUaaophlcal  Bevlew  Jus  Matural*  Bedl- 
vlvuat.  November  1916)  he  said: 

'To  defend  a  doctrine  of  natural  rights 
today  reqtdrea  either  InsensiUllty  to  the 
world's  {irogress  or  else  considerable  courage 
In  the  face  of  it  *  *  •  everyone  who 
enjoys  the  conaelouanees  of  being  enlight- 
ened knows  that  doctrines  of  natural  right 
of  man  are,  and  by  right  ought  to  be.  dead. 
The  attempt  to  defend  a  doctrine  of  nat- 
ural rights  before  historians  and  poUttcal 
scientists  would  be  treated  very  much  like 
an  attempt  to  defend  the  belief  In  witch- 
craft. It  would  be  regarded  as  emanating 
only  from  the  Intellectual  underworUl." 

In  defiance  of  that  scorn  the  University  of 
Detroit  takes  Its  stand  with  the  founding 
fathers  and  defends  the  DedaraUon  of  Inde- 
pendence as  the  most  solid  and  worthy  ex- 
pression of  political  conviction  that  America 
has  produced.  With  Montesquieu  we  hold 
that  a  nation's  decadence  begins  when  It 
loees  sight  of  the  principles  on  which  it  Is 
foimded.  Hence  the  university  feels  that  she 
deserves  the  generous  support  of  loyal  Amer- 
icans when  she  continues  to  spend  herself 
from  generation  to  generatton  vindicating 
Jor  her  thousands  of  students  the  wisdom  of 
our  American  Government  as  first  estab- 
lished. 


Here  then  are  some  of  the  aelf-evldent 
truths  and  Creator-endowed  rights  to  which 
this  university  gives  unfailing  support  today 
as  throughout  her  history.  Man  is  not  mere- 
ly the  product  of  his  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. To  a  degree  he  Is  also  the  product  of 
his  own  making.  In  his  conduct  he  Is  no 
mere  deterministic  automaton,  no  "graven 
Image  puabed  from  brtilnd."  Despite  the  far 
too  common  testimony  of  the  professmlal 
world  as  voiced  by  tbe  Influential  criminol- 
ogist, Harry  BImer  Barnes,  this  university 
holds  that  man  can  be  wOlfuUy  perveree; 
the  multiple  murderer  is  to  be  held  account- 
able as  the  amiable  and  generous  benefac- 
tor Is  not.  It  Is  pure  materialistic  dogma  to 
say  (with  Barnes) ,  "There  Is  not  the  slightest 
lota  of  choice  allowed  to  any  Individual  from 
birth  to  the  grave."  It  Is  as  right  scientifi- 
cally as  It  is  traditionally  American  to  pro- 
dalm,  I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

This  university  too  is  In  full  aeeoni  with 
tlie  death-bed  warning  of  George  Washing- 
ton: "Beware  ot  the  man  who  attempts  to 
Inculcate  morality  without  reUglon."  She 
believes  that  there  Is  an  essential  Creator- 
imposed  morality  shown  by  the  nature  of 
things.  Hence,  because  all  men  have  essen- 
tially the  same  human  nature,  none  may  be 
used  as  a  mere  nteans  to  the  end  of  another. 
Mot  an  morals  are  relative,  to  be  determined 
by  the  relationship  of  conduct  to  a  soan- 
made  objective.  Hence  the  wUIfuI  deetruc-« 
tlon  of  the  innocent  is  murder  no  matter  by 
whom  perfanned  or  for  whoae  convenience. 
Not  all  moraUty  Is  custom-made.  Some 
things  are  right,  some  wrong  by  their  very 
nature.  No  Klnsey  report  of  sexual  promis- 
cuity can  make  the  violation  at  marriage 
vows  anything  else  than  adultery,  to  be  mor- 
ally deplored.  Tbe  standards  of  sexual  mor- 
ality were  promulgated  by  ths  Creator 
through  nature.  Sexual  promiscuity  is  as 
truly  contrary  to  Ood-given  nature  as  is  per- 
version or  Incest.  We  agree  with  the  cured- 
Communist  Freda  Utley  (after  her  6  years  of 
Moscow  horror),  that  some  standards  of 
absolute  morality  are  necessary  to  mankind 
if  we  are  not  to  retina  to  the  life  of  the 
brute.  But  we  hold  that  thoee  standards 
are  to  be  found  In  natxire  as  it  comes  from 
the  hands  of  God;  as  every  maker's  will  is 
found  In  the  nature  of  the  thing  made. 

Hence  the  Dnlverslty  ot  Detroit,  standing 
with  the  founding  fathers'  concept  of  nat- 
ural law  morality,  rejects  such  a  norm  as  that 
of  the  midwestern  unlverEity  professor.  Mil- 
lard 8.  E/erett.  whc  recently  stated: 
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"Any  desire  whether  powerful  or  weak,  or 
any  end  whether  chief  or  small,  may  with 
perfect  morality  be  realised,  and  should  be 
realized,  providing  It  doee  not  Interfere  with 
the  realization  of  other  desires  to  the  extent 
of  reducing  the  sum  total  of  human  satis- 
faction." 

Quite  aside  from  the  impossibility  of  pas- 
slon-flUed  youth  Judging  of  the  effect  of  his 
indulgence  upon  the  "stmi  total  of  human 
satisfaction."  there  is  the  Creator-promul- 
gated code  needed  to  keep  us  from  returning 
"to  the  life  of  the  brute."  Por  the  same  rea- 
sons we  are  no  more  Impressed  with  the  New 
England  Prof.  George  P.  Murdock's  plea  for 
a  rewriting  of  the  premartlal  moral  code  on 
the  score  of  prevalent  laxity,  "the  advent  of 
contraception  and  the  scientific  mastery  of 
venereal  disease." 

.  With  the  founding  fathers — and  contrary 
to  the  all  too  prevalent  academic  thinking — 
this  university  denies  that  human  rights  are 
made  by  a  majority  vote.    Por  vm,  each  human 
being,  no  matter  what  his  "race,  color,  or 
prevloxis  condition  of  servitude."  has  rights — 
and  corresponding  duties — from  the  God  of 
nature,  equal  and  inviolable.    The  Nazi-at- 
tempted extermination  of  entire  peoples  was 
no  less  a  moral  monstrosity  if  provided  for 
by  a  majority  vote.    A  majority  can  be  as 
tyrannical  as  a  minority  and  is  even  more 
dangerous,  since  less  subject  to  appeal  or 
control.     Inviolability  must  be  established 
for  the  deserving,  even  though  a  minority  of 
one.    The  rights  of  innocence  to  impunity  we 
hold — with  the  founding  fathers — are  "un- 
alienable."    To  secTire  these  rights — as  Jef- 
ferson wrote — "Governments  are  established 
among   men."     This   teaching   alone   is   the 
bulwark — and    the    only    bulwark — against 
communism  and  fascism  alike.    Totalitarian 
forms   of    government   are   not   moral   evils 
merely  because   they  won't   work;    they  are 
tyrannical  perversions  by  their  very  nature. 
The  state  was  made  by  and  for  man.  not  man 
for  the  state.     Civil  government  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  a  necessary  devise  for 
the  cooperative  satisfaction  of  man's  needs 
and    his    protection    from    the    arbitrary. 
Hence,  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  author 
of  nature:  and  the  rights  of  the  state  over 
the  individual  are  from  that  nature  neces- 
sarily   limited    and    constructive.      To    the 
statist    such    statements    are,    of    coiirse, 
"laughter  holding  both  its  sides";  but  noth- 
ing that  science  has  shown  us  in  the  course 
of  our  national  history  suggests  that  they  are 
not  as  self-evident  and  timeless  as  they  are 
said  to  be  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

One  consequence  of  this  university's  con- 
cept of  the  state  as  for  the  individual  is  her 
repudiation  of  Marxist  socialism  in  all  its 
forms.  The  cure  for  maldistribution  of  prop- 
erty is  not  less  private  property  but  more. 
State  ownership  of  all  productive  property 
means  state  control  of  all  living.  Economic 
control  means  total  control.  The  nineteenth 
century  Bishop  Von  Ketteler.  of  Mainz,  was 
merely  clear-sighted  when  he  declared: 

"Sven  if  all  the  Utopian  dreams  of  the 
Socialists  were  realized,  and  every  one  was 
fed  to  his  heart's  content  in  this  universal 
labor  state,  yet  should  I  for  all  that  prefer 
to  eat  in  peace  the  potatoes  planted  by  my 
hand  and  to  be  clothed  with  the  skins  of  the 
animals  I  reared,  and  therewith  remain  free, 
than  to  fare  sumptuously  in  the  slavery  of 
the  labor  state." 

If  present  wealth  concentration  is  an  evil, 
at  least  it  does  not  completely  lock  the  door 
against  its  own  gradual  and  orderly  correc- 
tion; whereas  against  the  omnipotent  state 
no  resistance  short  of  suicidal  revolution  is 
possible.  Lord  Acton's  "power  trends  to  cor- 
rupt, and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely" 
is  no  less  true  today  bees  use  so  frequently 
recalled. 

"Uin<K8S    OOD    BTTtLD    TBS    CITY" 

But  the  ultimate  safeguard  for  all  human 
rights,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  safeguard  of 


government  itself,  the  University  of  Detroit 
sees  only  In  the  spirit  of  reUglon.  George 
Washington's  warning  in  his  farewell  address 
Is  even  more  timely  today  than  when  spoken 
a  centxiry  and  a  half  ago:  "Whatever  may 
be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  edu- 
cation on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  rea- 
son and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  ex- 
clusion of  religious  principle."  Religion  must 
spread  her  influence  if  the  spreading  cor- 
ruption in  Government  is  not  to  endanger 
our  very  national  existence.  When  the  em- 
bittered convict's  universal  sneo-.  "Everybody 
has  his  racket."  comes  to  wear  more  than 
a  semblance  of  truth.  America  will  be  in 
danger.  The  duties  of  offlce  holding  and 
citizenship  alike  must  be  envisioned  as  based 
on  religion,  to  be  lived  out  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  between  the  man  and  his  God 
rather  than  through  fear  of  wire  tapping, 
marked  xaonej,  or  a  Kefauver  investigation. 
Walter  Uppmann  spoke  only  solemn  truth 
when  he  reminded  us  all:  "The  liberties  we 
talk  about  defending  today  were  estsblished 
by  men  who  took  their  conception  of  man 
from  the  great  central  religious  tradition 
of  western  civilization,  knd  the  liberties  we 
Inherit  can  almost  certainly  not  stirvlve  the 
abandonment  of  that  tradition." 

In  final  explanation  of  her  reason  for  ln« 
dependent  being,  the  University  of  Detroit, 
one  of  the  largest  privately  supported  uni- 
versities l:i  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  cites 
a  passage  of  the  1787  ordinance  by  which  that 
Territory  was  originally  established.  "Re- 
ligion, morality,  and  knowledge,  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools,  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged."  In  this 
university,  the  obligations  of  man  to  God 
and  to  his  fellow  men  are  taught  today  as 
in  the  Detroit  of  the  elm-Uned  streets  of  75 
years  ago.  The  moral  standards  of  the  dear 
dead  dcys  beyond  rec  11  are  vindicated  even 
as  in  the  days  of  the  founding  fathers,  al- 
though on  all  sides  principles  of  conduct 
seem  to  melt  and  run.  And  knowledge,  in- 
cluding both  the  findings  of  true  science  and 
the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  the  self- 
evident  truths  of  the  founding  fathers,  are 
in  this  university  completely  at  home,  rather 
than  what  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
lamented  as  the  "experiments  in  negations" 
breeding  "Increasing  skepticism  of  patriotic 
values."  Our  campus  is  no  producer  of 
young  cynics  knowing  the  "cost  of  everything 
and  the  value  of  nothing."  Idealistic  youth 
is  not  here  left  to  learn  life's  values  through 
the  bitter  experience  of  straggling  back  de- 
flowered from  a  Volga  boat  ride. 

We  do  not  in  this  university  refuse  the 
name  "knowledge"  to  everything  outside  the 
findings  of  the  laboratory;  for  we  are  con- 
vinced th.-^t  "there  is  a  difference  between 
truth  and  falsity,  good  and  bad.  and  that 
truth,  godness.  and  right  are  objective 
standards  even  though  they  cannot  be  ex- 
perimentally verified."  In  our  opinion  as  in 
that  of  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins.  the  re- 
striction of  the  term  "knowledge"  to  the  field 
of  experimental  verification  has  brought  with 
it  "despair  because  the  keys  which  were  to 
open  the  gates  of  heaven  have  let  us  into  a 
larger  bit  more  oppressive  prison  hotise." 
Prof.  Carl  Becker,  of  Cornell  University, 
characterized  the  change  in  concept  of  life's 
meaning  produced  by  the  secular  spirit  as  a 
replacement  of  the  "conception  of  existence 
as  a  divinely  composed  and  purposeful  drama 
by  the  conception  of  existence  as  a  blindly 
running  flux  of  disintegrating  energy." 

THE  UNivnsrrT  takxs  rrs  btamd 

The  University  of  Detroit  firmly  takes  its 
stand  with  the  rellgloxis  concept  of  life's 
meaning. 

Man  1»  the  unique  creature  of  the 
omnipotent  God;  all  men  are  brothers  under 
tl"  e  fatherhood  of  God. 

The  relationships  of  men.  their  rights,  and 
duties  are  based  on  the  divine  plan  and  are 


in  conscience  Imposed.  Moral  decision  can 
be  rationally  arrived  at. 

In  the  light  of  man's  spiritual  nature  and 
eternal  destiny,  his  educational  nacds  can 
be  known  and  adequately  supplied.  It  is 
only  because  of  blindness  self-inflicted  that 
educators  need  confess,  with  John  Dewey: 
"We  agree  that  we  are  uncertain  as  to  wber* 
we  are  going  and  where  we  want  to  go.  and 
why  we  are  doing  what  we  do."  Blindness 
has  no  more  Justification  in  education  than 
in  industry,  and  promises  no  more  worthy 
product. 

The  product  which  the  University  of  De- 
troit deliberately  plans  is.  and  will  continue 
to  be.  one  that  is  not  alien  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  founding  fathers,  because  both  ar« 
products  of  the  "great  central  religious  tra- 
dition of  western  civilization." 


Blacprkt  lor  Dcstractioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sctrTR  CAaouMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  2.  1952 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  Allston  Cal- 
houn is  doing  a  splendid  Job  in  my  see  -  ' 
tion  of  the  country  by  bringing  the  truth 
to  our  people  over  the  air.    The  follow- 
ing commentary  by  Mr.  Calhoun  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress.    The  following  script  was  de- 
livered   by   Mr.   Calhoun   orer   WFBC. 
Greenville.  8.  C,  March  22.  1952.  on  the 
radio  show  Americanism  Preferred : 
BLUSPaufT  roa  Dbvtvuctxow 
(By  Allston  Calhoun) 

The  whole  recorded  history  of  man  Is 
strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  the  great  elvi- 
Uaations  which  have  crumbled  under  priea 
controls;  and  in  40  centuries  of  human  ex- 
perience there  has  never  been — so  far  as 
I  can  discover — a  single  case  wbar*  such 
controls  have  stopped,  or  even  cwbed  for 
long,  the  forces  of  Inflation. 

"About  4.000  years  ago.  the  Bammurabl 
Code  imposed  a  rigid  system  of  controls  over 
wages,  prices,  production,  and  consumption. 
Those  controls  blanketed  the  entire  economy 
of  Babylonia.  In  fact,  they  smothered  It 
completely. 

"In  Athens,  dtuing  the  fourth  century 
B.  C.  the  government  subjected  the  grain 
trade  to  an  ironclad  system  of  price  con- 
trols and  it  sent  a  small  army  of  grain 
Inspectors  into  the  port  to  regulate  every 
transaction.  If.  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  tbes*  government  agents,  a  dealer  sxic- 
ceeded  in  violating  the  ceiling  price  and  was 
later  caught,  both  be  and  the  negligent  in- 
spector were  put  to  death.  But  nothing  did 
any  good;  and  ultimately  the  system  col- 
lapsed— possibly  due  to  an  Incurable  short- 
age of  grain  Inspectors. 

"Among  the  most  elaborate  and  disastrous 
attempts  at  price  control,  of  course,  was  ths 
famous  Edict  of  Diocletian  which  was  pro- 
mulgated in  the  year  of  our  Lord  301.  and 
which  impoverished  the  whole  Roman 
Empire. 

"That  edict  was  fxill  of  such  trenchant 
words  and  phrases  as  'avarice,'  'extortion.' 
and  'l\ut  of  plunder.*  It  spoke  of  'keeping 
profits  within  bounds'  and  it  denounced 
merchants  who.  possessing  'immense  for- 
tunes,' sought  'private  gain'  and  'ruinous 
percentages.' 

"Gentlemen,  does  that  language  bava  a 
familiar  ring  to  the  modem  ear?  Wall,  so 
did  the  regulations  themselves. 

"The  Emperor  put  an  absolute  maximum 
price  on  almost  every  individual  item  that 
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was  sold  in  Bome  In  those  daya.  and  ha 
fixed  tiM  axaet  wage  of  avary  individual 
workar  tn  every  trads  and  pro^sastuu  in- 
dudlof  avan  tha  lawyers.  Than.  In  acoortf- 
anoe  with  the  ciutom  of  his  day,  ha  pra- 
aeribed  tha  death  penalty  (or  aU  oOandars. 
"But  anotbar  noMa  axpartaksait  nnlls|MSi1 
while  Djocjatlan  himaatf  abandonad  his 
throne  and  spent  tha  rest  of  his  days  In 
a  cabbage  patch,  there  to  brood  upon  tha 
eonsequanea  of  folly  and  tha  waywardnaas 
of  man. 

"At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  eantnry.  ftig- 
land  put  a  calllnc  on  the  price  at  braad  and 
flah  and  wlna.  and  for  tha  next  five  oanturtss 
that  law  was  rsvlaad.  antendad  •  •  •  and 
Ignorad.  Than  ParUanant  repealed  tt  on 
the  grounds  that  such  action  was  naesHary 
In  tha  Intarast  of  the  public  welf  sre.' 

"inirlnf  the  Dutch  revolution,  when  Ant- 
warp  waa  baalased  by  the  Duka  of  Parma, 
the  authorities  of  the  belaaguarad  city 
promptly  clamped  price  controls  on  almost 
avarythlng  within  its  walls — which  may  have 
baen  a  stroke  of  genitu  from  a  poUtteal 
point  of  view,  but  which  proved  to  be  a 
fatal  blunder  from  tha  stanidpoint  of  mili- 
tary loglstlca.  Because  prices  were  so  low, 
tha  people  inalde  tha  city  consumed  Its 
atoras  both  speedily  and  wastafully.  and  the 
people  outside  the  city  could  not  be  Induced 
to  smuggle  in  new  supplies  for  such  a  small 
raward.  So  Antwerp,  by  its  own  stupidity, 
blockaded  ItaeU  far  mora  affectively  than 
the  Duke  of  Parma  ever  could  have. 

"Here  In  America,  oiu-  forefathers  were 
fully  alive  to  tha  lessons  of  history,  and  were 
far  more  ready  than  we  to  profit  by  expe- 
rience. Price  controls  had  bean  widely  at- 
taiaptad  on  many  oecaatons  and  In  many 
of  tha  Colonies,  but  navar  with  success,  and 
In  1788  the  American  Continental  Congress 
adopted  a  formal  resolution  which  declared: 
"  'It  hath  baen  found  by  experts oce  that 
limitation  in  the  price  of  commodltlas  la 
not  only  ineffective  for  the  purpose  pro- 
but  likewise  productive  of  evary  evU 
ences.  to  the  great  dctrimant  of  tbs 
sarvlos  and  grievous  mnaaaaliMi  oC 
Indlvlduala.' 

"Por  9  years,  haclnntng  with  Weald  War  XI, 
Prance  also  triad  to  stop  inflation  by  the 
Impoaitlon  of  price  oontrola:  yat  today  tha 
franc  Is  worth  only  ona-tanth  as  much  as  It 
was  when  th.*t  war  bacan.  and  tbe  cost  of 
living  has  risen  nearly  90  times  as  much 
as  It  has  In  the  United  SUtaa. 

"So  tha  avldanoe  is  dear  and  ovarwbala- 
Ing.  TluouKhout  40  oenturlaa  of  hvunan  ss- 
perienoe.  price  controls  at  their  best  have 
always  been  a  miserable  failure.  At  thalr 
worst,  they  have  lad  to  famine  and  to  blood- 
ahad;  to  defeat,  and  to  dlaaatar. 

"Yet  today  we  are  being  told  again  that 
only  price  controls  can  stop  inflation.  Mow 
In  tha  name  of  an  aU-wiae  and  beneficent 
providence,  gentleman,  how  blind  can  we  be? 
"Tb  my  way  of  thinking  there  is  only  ona 
way  to  stop  inflation,  and  that  Is  to  attack 
It  at  its  source;  and  today  the  greatest  source 
of  Inflation  Is  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Bngravlng  at  Waahlngton.  D.  C.  As  long  as 
our  Oovamment  is  tinabla  or  unwilling  to 
live  within  Its  Income  •  •  •  m  long  aa 
It  continues  to  pile  up  huge  deficits  as  It 
has  in  17  of  the  past  31  years  •  •  •  and 
as  long  as  it  must  finance  those  deficits  by 
Inflating  the  money  supply,  there  will  be  no 
and  to  inflation  In  America.  In  short,  until 
the  Government  balances  its  btidget.  the 
rest  of  us  will  never  be  able  to  budget  the 
balance." 

Mr.  Olda  then  goes  on  to  show  how  In 
the  7  years  of  the  Truman  sdministratlon 
tbe  Federal  Oovernment  has  spent  more 
money  than  all  the  81  preceding  adminla- 
trationa  frcnn  that  of  George  Washington 
through  and  including  that  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  ThU.  incidentally.  U  a  sUtlstlcal 
fact  which  this  broadcaat  has  told  you  at 
an  aarllar  data. 


Bat  aa  to  tha  regimentation  of  tha  .—^- 
l?an  people  under  the  preaent  adaalnlstia- 
tlan  of  Trnmanlam.  ifr.  Olds  gives  aoma 
startling  figures.  For  Inatanca,  a  aahnon  fol- 
lowing tha  call  of  nature  and  aarlminlng  up 
tha  Columbia  Rlvar  to  apawn  must  pass  tha 
jurladictloo  of  18  Federal  agandes.  Mora. 
there  are  7S  different  Ooramment  buraaua 
which  deal  with  tran^Mrtatlon,  86  devoted 
to  oompUlng  sUUatles,  87  dealing  with  for- 
eign trade.  84  dealing  with  the  Federal  ao- 
qulaltloti  of  land.  88  with  Imurance,  15  with 
housing,  14  with  foraatry.  and  6  with  Inal- 
naas  relations.  And  beyond  that  thara  ara  a 
total  of  08  aeparatc  Federal  agencies  now 
lending  Oovernment  money — jaui  money, 
Ineklentally. 

Thua.  we  have  the  preaent  aspect  of  the 
blueprint,  while  as  yet  not  imder  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  by  name  as  such  in  this 
country,  yet  many  of  tbe  aspects  of  socialism 
and  oommuntam  prevalL 


Cuaia  Itat  Bhifiac  •■  the  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RARAUT 

OP  mcmoAN 

ni  THK  BOUSB  OP  RXPRBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1952 

Mr.  RABADT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  RccoRo  an  article  from  the  April  5, 
1952,  issue  of  America  entitled  "Canada 
Isn't  Bluffing  on  the  Seaway."  by  Mr. 
Anthony  J.  Wright,  a  staff  writer  for  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Wright  oilers  some  conyincing  rea- 
sons to  show  that  Canadian  determina- 
tion is  genuine.  I  hope  his  article  will 
be  read  closely  by  those  critics  of  tbe 
aeaway  who  cannot  seem  to  understand 
that  our  good  neighbor  to  the  north 
means  ezaetly  what  it  says. 

The  artlele  follows: 

Camaos  lawT  BLurmfo  on  tbk  Sbawat 
(By  Anthony  J.  Wright) 

"^aads  w«  both  win,  tails  you  loae." 
niat's  a  fslr  summary  of  Canada's  latest 
stiffened  attitude  on  tbe  long-delayed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project.  Either 
Canada  and  the  United  SUtes  )oln  hands 
on  both  the  power  and  navigational  project 
and  share  their  fruits  or  we  go  ahead  alone 
cutting  our  own  seaway  channel  but  cooper- 
ating with  the  United  States  on  power  de- 
velopment. 

The  Joint  project,  which  has  moldered  on 
lawmakers'  shelres  since  1807.  would  com- 
plete a  a,000-mlle  waterway  for  seagoing 
ahips  from  the  Atlantic  to  mid-America.  It 
would  also  develop  6.800,000  horsepower  of 
electrical  energy  for  the  northeastern  United 
Statea,  Ontario,  and  Quebec. 

How  could  the  United  States  lose  by  not 
aharlng  the  work  on  the  Inland -waterway 
acheme?  The  main  reason  was  given  by 
Canada's  Transport  Minister  and  chief  sea- 
way booster,  Lionel  Chevrler,  in  a  national 
broadcast  on  January  8  and  more  recently  in 
speeches  and  radio  interviews. 

PlsruwBlng  the  8380,000,000  to  be  contrib- 
uted either  by  Canadian  taxpayers  or  by  pri- 
vate inveatcvs  If  Canada  "goee  It  alone,** 
ChevTler  issued  a  dollars-and-cents  threat. 
"Tlie  facUltlee  would  not  be  provided  as  a 
gift  to  anyone."  he  said,  "least  of  aU  to  tha 
United  Statee.  The  initial  cost  and  tha 
operating  expenses  would  be  covered  by  tolls 
on  shipping.  In  other  words,  the  expanse 
would  be  bome  by  the  vaen  and  beneflciarlea 
of  the  facUlttoa." 


Canada's  mood  on  the  seaway  and  power 
T»<ojaet  has  hardened  considerably  during  the 
last  few  months.  She  has  quickly  pushed 
through  legislation  providing  for  a  St.  Law- 
rence eeaway  authority.  Mr.  Chevrler  him- 
aelf  may  head  It.  It  la  empoweied  to  tiaa 
Government  grants  or  to  raise  money  by  a 
bond  laaue  floated  In  Canada  or  In  the  United 
States  to  start  the  bulldoaers  working  on  tha 
remaining  obatades  to  the  passage  of  large 
vessels.  This  new  authority  would  eithor 
manage  the  Canadian  share  of  a  Joint  proj- 
ect or  be  responsible  for  carving  the  all- 
Canadian  route,  if  Congress  remains  udsmant 
In  refusing  to  ratify  the  1041  agreement  by 
which  the  United  States  would  Join  in  tha 


Ottaara  finds  It  hard  to  Imagine  that  Con- 
gress would  wish  to  have  United  States 
freighters  psying  seaway  tolls  to  Canada  for 
years  to  come.  Ottawa  also  knows  that  the 
United  States  Is  anxious  to  corns  In  on  the 
power  side  of  the  project.  (The  United 
States  share  of  power  In  the  International 
Rapids  sectloo  of  the  project  at  Ogdensburg, 
M.  T..  would,  according  to  the  National-  Se- 
curity Resources  Board,  add  10  percent  to 
the  power  supply  of  New  Hampshire.  Ver- 
mont, southern  New  England  and  the  eastern 
two-thirds  of  New  York  State.) 

For  power  reasons  alone.  Canada  puts  faith 
In  President  Truman's  assurance  to  Prime 
Minister  St.  Laurent  last  September  that  tha 
United  States  Oovernment  would  back  Can- 
ada's second-best  plan  to  go  it  alone,  If 
necessary,  on  the  channel  deepening. 

Tbe  seaway  is  not  as  complex  or  as  great 
a  task  as  many  persons  appear  to  think.  A 
very  large  part  of  it  has,  in  fact,  already  been 
completed.  Vessels  loading  more  than  80,- 
000  tons  ply  the  Great  Lakes  and  sail,  by 
downbound  channels  at  .least  86  feet  deep, 
from  Duluth,  Minn.,  Chicago.  HI.,  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  Prescott,  Ontario,  opposite 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  At  their  shallowest,  up- 
bound  channels  in  the  same  reg:ion  allow 
a  draft  of  81  feet.  The  locks  of  Canada's 
Welland  Canal,  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Bie,  are  80  feet  deep  and  cost  the  equivalent 
of  8350,000,000  to  construct,  in  today's 
money. 

It  U  between  Prescott  and  Montreal  that  '' 
the  narrow  waist  of  the  system  occurs.  This 
115-mlle  stretch,  impeding  the  smooth  move- 
ment of  large  loads  and  causing  costly  trans- 
shipments, is  known  as  the  Intemationkl 
Rapids  section.  It  is  here  also  that  2,200,000 
horsepower  of  electrical  energy  would  be 
ahared  by  the  two  oouhtrles.  The  rapids  are 
passed  I^  14-foot  canals  with  small  locks 
unable  to  take  vessels  carrying  more  than 
8.000  tons. 

Below  Montreal,  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship 
Channel,  about  85  feet  deep,  has  made  the 
French-Canadian  metropolis  one  of  tha 
world's  busiest  seaports,  open  to  all  but  tha 
largest  of  ocean  vessels. 

Obviously,  CHtawa  thinka,  the  Prescott 
bottleneck  should  be  removed  and  the  chan- 
nel deepened  at  other  spots  to  give  a  route 
at  least  37  fact  deep  from  Montreal  to  Port 
William,  Ont..  and  Duluth,  Minn. 

If  Canada  Is  so  confident  about  her  ability 
to  carve  her  own  route  and  is  so  anxious  to 
get  started  on  It,  why  is  she  still  looking 
hopefully  towards  Washington? 

Partly  because  a  Joint  United  States-Cana- 
dian route  would  be  cheaper  and  better. 
Partly  also  because,  while  Canada  could  con- 
struct an  all-Canadian  seaway  now  without 
anyope's  "by  your  leave,"  she  is  unable  to 
build  the  main  power  works  In  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids  section  without  United  States 
cooperation.  Such  cooperation  might  be  a 
long  time  coming  if  the  United  States  ad- 
ministration Is  obliged  to  push  the  power 
project  through  over  the  head  of  Congress. 
If  President  Truman  orders  a  Federal  author- 
ity to  Join  with  Canada  on  power  develop- 
ment, Ottawa  fears  that  there  may  be  a  long 
delay  while  private  or  State  power  spokesmen 
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fight  the  isvue  before  the  Federal  Power  Ck)m< 
mission  or  In  the  courts.  Ottawa  thinks  of 
the  whole  scheme  as  a  public  xudertaklng 
and  appreciates  Washington's  anxiety  to  have 
public,  rather  than  private,  bodies  handling 
any  United  States  side  of  power  expansion. 
Chevrler  said  on  January  8: 

"We  are  not  closing  the  door  on  United 
States  partlclatlon  in  the  seaway  •  •  • 
the  logical,  the  desirable  choice.  But  it  Is  re- 
sults that  count.  Canada  can  no  longer 
afford  to  rely  on  full  United  States  participa- 
tion as  the  only  choice.  The  Canadian  Oov- 
enunent  will  pursue  both  alternatives,  that 
Is.  action  under  the  1941  agreement  and  ac- 
tion for  the  all-Canadian  seaway,  until  it 
becomes  clear  which  course  will  be  first  to 
produce  results." 

The  whole  plan  has  taken  on  new  urgency 
because  of  the  power  developments  Involved. 
There  would  be,  in  addition  to  the  2,200.000 
horsepower  to  be  shared  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada  at  the  International  Rapids, 
1.800.000  horsepower  for  the  United  States 
at  Niagara,  and  a  total  ot  2,200,000  horse- 
power for  Canada  at  Lachine  and  Beauhar- 
nols  in  Quebec  Province. 

The  cry  for  more  power  is  as  loud  in 
Ontario,  Canada's  most  active  Province  in- 
dustrially, as  it  is  in  the  northeastern  United 
States.  If  both  countries  don't  spend  money 
and  scarce  materials  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  project,  they  will  be  obliged  to  con- 
tinue using  costly  steam-generated  electrical 
power. 

Another  compelling  reason  for  Canadian 
anxiety  to  make  a  start  on  an  all-Canadian 
route  for  the  waterway,  or  on  a  Joint  route, 
Is  the  mammoth  Labrador  iron-ore  develop- 
ment now  under  way.  In  2  or  3  years  its 
much  as  10,000,000  tons  of  high-grade  ore 
will  start  pouring  into  United  States  steel 
plants  from  Labrador.  The  seaway  would 
open  a  cheap  water  route  for  it  to  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  Both  the  United  States  steel 
Indiutry  and  Director  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion Charles  E.  Wilson  are  concerned  about 
an  easy  passage  for  the  new  ore. 

Apart  from  the  long-term  over-atl  ad- 
vantages to  Canada,  the  all-powerful  Liberals 
In  Ottawa  have  more  parochial  reasons  for 
not  bluffing  about  the  St.  Lawrence  plan. 

The  seaway  and  power  project  is  strong 
political  medicine.  Like  any  enlightened  re- 
gime basking  in  prosperity  and  commanding 
a  secure  majority,  the  Liberals  govern  by 
tailoring  policy  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
They  have  to  go  to  the  country  during  the 
next  2  years,  and  th«y  want  to  go  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  to 
crow  about.  Their  chief  rivals,  the  Progres- 
sive Conservatives,  have  made  things  very 
hot  on  the  cost-of-living  Issue.  The  seaway 
would  make  a  fine  electioneering  plazik  for 
the  Liberals. 

Although  governed  by  Progressive  Con- 
■ervatives.  Ontario  has  seen  fit  to  cooperate 
with  Ottawa  on  the  seaway  and  power  nego- 
tiations, mainly  for  political  reasons.  Hydro- 
electric power  Is  the  chief  need  of  that  bus- 
tling Province.  Three  years  ago  there  were 
blackouts  in  Ontario  because  of  power  short- 
ages. The  International  Rapids  power  ex- 
pansion could  keep  Ontario  pleased  with  Its 
Progressive  Conservatives  for  years  to  come. 

Many  in  the  United  States  who  oppose  the 
project  do  so  because,  if  it  takes  at  least  6 
years  to  finish,  it  might  not  be  a  help  in  war- 
time, and  might  run  up  debts  which  future 
toll  fees  could  never  liquidate.  In  other 
words,  they  say.  let's  wait  until  we  are  ab- 
solutely sure  of  the  tremendous  advant&ge  of 
the  project  before  lifting  a  shovel. 

This  attitude  was  well  summarized  by  the 
Kew  York  Times  of  October  7,  1951.  disciiss- 
ing  the  whole  original  scheme  for  a  passage 
from  Montresa  to  Port  William.  "No  one 
knows  even  approximately  how  much  the 
seaway  and  hydroelectric  plant  together  will 
cost."  said  the  Times. 

'The  latest  low  estimate  of  a  billion  and 

half  Is  hardly  more  than  a  guess.     Nor 


does  anyone  know  how  much  tonnage  will 
pass  through  the  seaway  in  10  years.  Esti- 
mates vary  (Tom  25,000,000  to  a  fantastic 
02.000,000  tons  annually.  Tolls  and  ton- 
nage go  together,  for  which  reason  tolls  are 
as  much  of  an  enigma  as  traffic.  If  both 
are  Inadequate  the  seaway  may  never  be 
aelf-llquldatlng. 

"There  Is  no  unanimity  on  the  depth  of 
the  channel.  Many  civic  organizations  are 
content  with  27  feet,  but  others  advocate 
35.  Even  Army  engineers  do  not  agree  on 
the  importance  of  the  seaway  in  national 
defense,  chiefly  because  long-range  planes 
can  fly  over  the  Pole  and  paralyse  the  sea- 
way by  bombing  a  lock  or  two." 

Ottawa  has  decided  that  none  of  these 
doubts  are  strong  enough  to  warrant  further 
df-Iay. 

Canada  has  little  fear  that  there  won't  be 
trafllc.  "Whoever  builds  the  seaway  gets 
the  tolls,  so  why  not  share  costs  and  tolls  for 
the  good  of  both  parties?"  This  Is  the  at- 
titude m  Ottawa. 

The  officially  estimated  cost  (aSOO.OOO.OOO, 
of  which  Canada  would  pay  $250,000,000) 
would  be  a  relatively  small  Item  in  the 
budget  of  both  countries.  The  worry  about 
cost,  many  Canadian  observers  believe,  is 
sheer  nervousness.  Sales  of  power  and  toll- 
fees  would  do  much  to  cancel  initial  debts! 

Seaway  supporters  attribute  the  opposition 
of  some  United  States  railways  and  of  New 
York.  Boston  and  other  ports  to  the  same 
nervousness.  Years  ago,  Montreal,  Canada's 
biggest  city,  was  crying  ruin  and  perdition 
because  of  a  plan  to  deepen  the  old  St.  Law- 
rence canal  from  10  to  14  feet.  The  Federal 
Government  of  Canada  deepened  the  canal 
with  no  loss  to  Montreal's  trade. 

Agam,  there  were  shrieks  of  fear  from 
Montreal  when  the  new  project  to  dredge  to 
27  feet  was  mooted.  Now  Montreal  has 
changed  Its  mind  because  the  city  wants 
hydroelectric  power  more  than  it  fears  com- 
petition from  lake  ports. 

Canals  in  several  parts  of  the  world  have 
altered  the  habits  of  millions  of  persons  and 
hundreds  of  cities.  The  most  Important 
ones  were  built  against  strong  opposition 
and  all  of  them  came  Into  being  only  be- 
cause of  the  foresight  of  men  of  vision. 
Canada  thinks  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is 
such  a  project. 

Those  who  favor  It  have  little  time  for 
arguments  that  It  might  be  blocked  in  war- 
time by  a  well-aimed  atomic  bomb  over  a 
vulnerable  lock.  The  same  disadvantage, 
they  point  out.  applies  to  most  North  Amer- 
ican manufacttiring  centers.  It  will  never 
be  possible  to  drive  industry  completely 
underground.  Does  that  fact  dissuade  us 
from  building  plants?  Similarly,  it  would 
be  futile  to  hold  up  navigational  progress 
because  of  fear  of  the  bomb.  One  might  as 
well  stop  living  altogether. 

Outweighing  the  dangers  of  a  crippling  at- 
tack on  the  seaway  are  Its  many  wartime 
advantages.  The  growth  of  ports  serving 
plants  along  the  seaway  route  would  help  to 
disperse  North  American  industry. 

Warships  and  merchant  ships  would  be 
able  to  seek  repairs  and  supplies  in  lake  ports 
hundreds  of  miles  from  marauding  enemy 
submarines  armed,  probably,  with  rockets  or 
atomic  weapons.  The  railways  radiating  In- 
land from  the  eastern  coastal  areas  of  the 
United  States  wovild  be  less  overcharged  in 
wartime  with  men  and  materials.  Support- 
ers of  the  project,  well  aware  that  war  might 
cause  horrible  disruption  in  the  industrial 
heart  of  North  America,  can  see  no  reason 
for  not  building  another  iu-tery  to  feed  that 
heart. 

The  aU-Canadlan  route.  If  Canada  has  to 
resort  to  It.  is  no  path  of  roses.  Although 
such  channels  as  the  Welland  ship  canal 
between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  give  Canada 
a  head  start  on  the  work,  the  seaway  plan- 
ners will  have  to  carry  out  some  unpleasant 
decisions.  Most  of  the  town  of  Morrlsburg, 
Ontario,  will  have  to  be  flooded,  and  alto- 


gether more  than  10,000  acres  In  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  area  will  oe  opened  to  the 
waters.  Many  comm\mltles  In  the  dlstrtet 
will  have  to  be  moved  out  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel. 

Railways  will  have  to  be  rerouted  and 
bridges  built  when  the  power  development 
In  the  Lachine,  Province  of  Quebec,  region 
Is  carried  forward.  Then  there  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  finding  the  12,000  or  more  men  to 
work  on  the  scheme.  Ottawa  looks  to  its 
immigration  policy  to  supply  the  answer  to 
labor  problems. 

In  general,  Canada  feels  It  can  get  the 
best  resiilts  by  making  the  opening  gambits 
for  A  lone  start  on  the  seaway  and  trusting  to 
United  States  realism  and  friend  lineas, 
bolstered  by  the  acute  need  for  power,  to 
bring  cooperation  at  least  on  the  power  side 
of  the  big  project. 

While  there's  hope  in  Ottawa  of  a  full 
United  States  share  In  the  whole  scheme, 
there's  also  impatience.  It  was  well  ei- 
preseed  on  February  5  in  an  address  Mr. 
Chevler  gave  \n  Wmnlpeg  when  he  Insisted 
that  the  seswsy  is  now  a  "nHist."  No  one 
in  Canada  believes  he's  bluffing  and.  oC 
course,  he  Isn't. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  April  2.  1952 

Mr.  OWINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  David 
Lawrence  in  an  editorial  gives  fair  warn- 
ing of  the  political  and  economic  ele- 
ments that  might  bring  on  a  crash  worse 
than  1929.  He  sets  out  the  cjrcle  of 
events  as  follows : 
Uivmo    Statxs    Movmo    Towaao    loowoioo 

CaasH  WoBsi  Than  Im  1939:  Fonr  Snrs  zw 

Ctcls   CnraiM   To   Coaca   With   a   Stsbl 

STancB 

America  Is  moving  slowly  toward  an  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  which  may  be  worse  than 
the  one  that  was  ushered  in  back  In  1938. 

The  decision  whether  such  a  diaster  shall 
be  averted  rests  with  White  House  action  in 
the  next  few  days.  The  10-year  depression 
period— 1929  to  1939 — started  with  very  little 
warning.  At  least,  the  Nation  was  not  pra« 
pared  for  It. 

The  next  crash  will  come  in  a  matter  of 
months — not  years — if  the  White  House  per- 
sists In  driving  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
The  Nation  will  be  able  to  see  the  cycle  start. 
No  one  will  be  able  to  say  this  time  that  no 
warning  note  was  counded. 

The  first  steps  in  the  cycle  of  disintegra- 
tion will  come  with  a  steel  strike.  This  Is 
due  to  start  next  week.  Then  will  come 
seizure  of  the  steel  companies  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Immediately  after  seizure  the  Government 
will  surrender  to  the  unions  by  ordering  the 
recommendations  of  the  Truman  stabiliza- 
tion board  to  be  put  into  effect  at  once. 

The  financial  structure  of  the  steel  com- 
panies thus  will  be  sabotaged.  Their  stock- 
holders will  Interpret  this  to  mean  that  from 
now  on  the  Government  Intends  to  allow  \in- 
limlted  wages  to  union  workers,  but  will  re- 
fuse to  pay  (air  wages  to  the  Investors. 

When  this  happens.  It  Is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  free-enterprise  system.  In- 
vestors generally  will  lose  confidence.  For 
the  same  pattern  followed  In  steel  will  be 
exhibited  to  all  industries— higher  and  high* 
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er  wagee  will  have  to  be  paid  or  Mlaaf*  will 

be  the  penalty. 

With  a  rising  wage  level  and  no  offsetting 
of  costs  through  higher  prices,  It  Is  only  a 
question  of  a  few  months  before  the  back- 
bone of  the  entire  defense  program  in  Amer- 
ica— the  steel  Industry— will  have  Its  back 
to  the  wall.  StaUn  could  hope  for  nothing 
more  xiseful  to  his  purpose. 

President  Truman  Is  being  advlaed  that 
be  must  not  permit  any  price  Increase  In 
steel,  and  that  the  companies  must  absorb 
all  wage  increases  out  of  current  profits. 
Actually  there  is  a  basis  for  compromise  In 
a  modest  wage  Increase  and  a  moderate  In- 
creees  In  prtoes. 

What  Mr.  Ttuman  may  do  this  very  we^ 
therefore.  Is  to  ret  the  wage  levels  for  the 
lean  years  that  must  come  when  the  defense 
program  tapers  off.  Peace  Is  always  a  possi- 
bility, and  any  decided  turn  for  the  better 
In  the  international  situation  can  catch  the 
American  economy  In  a  trap. 

High  wage  levels  cannot  be  deflated.  In- 
stead of  allowing  the  steel  companies  to  tmlld 
a  reecrve  and  to  accumulate  funds  now  to 
buy  new  machinery  so  as  to  operate  more 
efficiently  and  to  reduce  prices,  especially  for 
future  oonstmctloo  needs,  the  President  la 
being  told  by  Economic  Adviser  Leon  Key- 
aerling  thst  he  now  can  boost  the  wage  levels 
to  unprecedented  beighU.  It  was  Mr.  Key- 
serllnf  wtM)  upset  ttoe  apple  cart  on  Mr.  Tru- 
man's  return  from  Key  West  by  telling  him 
the  iteel  companies  could  pay  the  wage  In- 
ereasee  baeed  on  normal  profits  and  normal 
operations.  His  reasoning  has  not  been  di- 
vulged, but  It  is  not  in  accord  with  facts  put 
iB  evMenee  at  the  recent  hearb^e. 

The  Keyserllng  formula  means  that  the 
Government  will  lose  hundreds  of  millions 
la  tax  maamj.  Other  sotiroee  of  revenue  will 
have  to  be  found.  The  stock boldere  in  steel 
Will  face  a  wage  cut.  It  means,  moreover, 
tbat  fucta  a  high  level  of  vagae  wUl  have  been 
farced  upon  the  steel  Industry  that,  with  the 
slightest  contraction  of  defense  orders,  there 
will  be  extensive  casualties  among  the  mar- 
ginal aieal  companies.  This  win  result  in 
wldsspread  uaemplojrmaot  and  furthar  loss 

The  design  for  an  economic  crash  Is  being 
made  this  very  week  in  Washington.  The 
IMS  debacle  was  the  result  of  overq>ecula- 
tkm  tj  private  dttsens.  but  the  crash  that 
lies  ahead  will  be  Government-made.  It  Is 
doubtful  how  much  of  the  wreckage  a  new 
administration  taking  oAee  in  19&S  can  pos- 
sibly repair.  The  momenttun  ot  a  down- 
ward oyols  Is  hsrd  to  arrest.  It  can  be 
stopped  In  tte  tracks  now  If  Mr.  Truman 
will  allow  an  Impartial  group  of  economists 
to  study  the  fscts  for  hUn. 

If  the  Government,  under  the  gnlss  of 
an  international  emergency  which  It  le  be- 
lieved will  last  another  decade  anyway,  la 
to  est  up  a  peraaanent  system  whereby 
wages  are  to  be  increased  whenever  the  labor 
unions  demand  it.  bat  no  prloe  Itieressss  sre 
to  be  pmmltted  to  compensate  the  producers. 
then  the  collapse  at  the  major  Industries 
becomes  a  reallattc  threat. 

Mr.  Truman  eays  he  U  not  a  candidate 
to  suoossd  hiaasslf.  but  he  wants  to  see  a 
Demooratle  Party  victory.  Hence  Ttuman- 
ism  becomes  the  Issue.  The  campaign  de- 
bate may  determine  how  far  Trumanlam 
has  tended  to  coixwlde  with  state  socialism 
to  depriving  thoee  who  save  their  money 
from  receiving  a  fair  return  on  their  Invest- 
ments. 

Inflation  is  slowly  depredating  fixed  in- 
vestments. Trumanlsm  Is  now  about  to 
Impair  the  only  liedge  the  Inveetor  has  had — 
the  opportunity  of  equity  stocks  to  rise. 
But,  with  Government  selsure  and  with  Gov- 
ernment dictation,  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
reasonable  dividends. 

There  are  marc  wage  eemers  than  stock- 
holdefs.  so  on  a  political  t>asls  Trumanlam 


holds  to  tlte  tales  premise  that  It  is  polit- 
ically sound  to  Increase  wages  no  matter 
what  happens  to  the  financial  position  of 
the  companies. 

The  crash  tha^  will  resxalt  from  such  a 
mlaguMed  policy  wiU  do  the  workers  of 
America  more  barm  than  any  wage  Increase 
can  do  them  good.  For  if  private  enterprise 
ts  crucified.  If  incentive  Is  Impaired  and  If  ef - 
fldency  Is  retarded,  the  end  result  Is  Gov- 
ernment control  and  then  operation  of  all 
major  enterprises.  This  was  the  InsUnctlve 
pivpose  of  the  New  Deal  and  It  Is  the 
obvious  piupose  of  the  so-called  Fair  Deal. 
The  poUttcal  crisU  of  1953  wlU  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  economic  crisis  that  Is  cer- 
tain to  come  if  lYumanlsm  la  to  be  the 
dominant  phlloeophy  of  the  Nation  in  eoo- 
nocnlcs  as  well  as  in  politics. 


Floo4  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  LoviaiAicA 
m  TBS  BOUSE  OF  REPRZSSNTATTVSS 

Wednetday.  AprU  2,  19S2 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  remained  cm  this  floor  every  mo- 
ment of  the  time  since  the  present  De- 
partment of  the  Army  civil-functions  bill 
embodying  appropriations  for  flood  con- 
trol came  before  the  House  yesterday. 
For  16  years  in  this  House  I  have  voted 
for  flood  control.  For  10  years  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Flood  Control  Committee. 
The  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Louisiana,  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  represent  for  nearly  16  years,  has  re- 
ceived a  fair  share  of  flood-control  funds 
during  the  time  I  have  been  in  this 
House.  I  am  gratified  that  I  have  been 
instrumental  in  securing  the  approval  of 
go  many  fine  projects  for  my  district,  and 
I  also  am  gratified  that  we  have  secured 
the  money  for  moat  of  these  projects. 

I  was  disappointed.  Mr.  GpaJux.  in 
the  present  bill  in  that  it  did  not  include 
any  fimds  for  Louisiana  except  for  the 
lower  MlBsiasipi^  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  project  at  the  mouth  of 
Cane  River  and  also  in  the  bank  stabil- 
ization and  levee  woiic  on  Red  River. 
This  work  had  budget  approvaL  I  re- 
gret that  members  of  the  subcommittee 
did  not  include  fimds  for  this  work,  but 
I  understand  that  quite  a  number  of 
projects  elsewhere  which  had  budget 
approval  also  were  left  out  of  the  bill 
entirely.  The  subcommittee  was  en- 
deavoring to  practice  most  rigid  econ- 
omy. From  the  feeling  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  House,  it  was  very  evident 
that  no  amendment  to  increase  any  item 
or  to  Include  any  additional  item  would 
receive  favorable  consideration.  This 
>was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  several 
Members  offered  amendments  only  to 
have  them  overwhelmingly  voted  down. 
It  is  therefore  hoped  that  these  worth- 
while projects  on  Red  lUver  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  in  the  Senate  when 
the  bill  is  under  consideration  by  that 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  am  disap- 
pointed In  not  receiving  all  that  I  had 


hoped  In  this  bin.  I  am  gratified  tbat 
we  were  able  to  bold  in  the  bill  the  very 
substantial  sum  included  for  the  lower 
MississippL  I  desire  here  to  pay  a  trib- 
ute to  the  very  effective  work  done  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Passman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
getting  the  sum  for  the  lower  Mississippi. 
This  sum  for  the  lower  Mississippi  will 
unquestionably  greatly  help  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  whatever  helps  the  State 
of  Louisiana  helps  every  section  of  it  in- 
directly.  This  appropriation  for  the 
lower  Mississippi  will  afford  a  direct 
benefit  to  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  through  the  appropriation 
given  to  the  Red  River  backwater  area. 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
proper  attention  given  to  the  Red  River 
backwater  area  can  be  of  trtonendous 
value  to  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District.  I  am  happy  therefore 
to  see  this  magnificent  sum  of  $59,605,- 

000  included  in  this  bill  for  the  lower 
Mississippi  which  will  be  to  some  extent 
a  direct  benefit  to  the  fine  people  whom 

1  represent  and  will  unquestionably  be 
an  indirect  benefit  to  our  whole  State. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Congress 
more  and  more  is  recognizing  the  prob- 
lem of  flood  control  as  a  national  issue. 
Louisiana  is  blessed  with  so  much  fine 
alluvial  land.  We  are  also  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  the  water  from  42  per- 
cent of  the  land  in  the  United  States 
flews  down  the  Mississippi  River.  While 
our  friends  in  the  West  have  the  great 
problem  of  conserving  waters,  our  prob- 
lem is  to  get  rid  of  the  water  that  falls 
on  42  percent  of  the  country.  This 
makes  it  very  clear,  Mr.  ^Deaker.  tbat 
this  is  a  national  problem  and  not  a  local 
one.  Louisiana  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  solving  the  water  problem  from  the 
water  which  falls  or  Louisiana  proper. 
We  are  in  the  mouth  of  the  f  uimel.  so  to 
speak.  Oreat  progress  has  been  made 
In  the  way  of  flood  control  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  tremendous  cost  of  war 
has  slowed  down  our  flood-control  proj- 
ects in  many  parts  of  the  Nation,  but  we 
are  making  progress.  We  have  made 
tremendous  progress  in  my  own  area. 
The  entire  Nation  more  and  more  has 
become  awake  to  the  problem  of  flood 
control  Projects  have  been  approved 
by  Congress  which,  when  completed,  will 
largely  solve  our  flood-control  problem. 

Before  doelng,  Mr.  Speakier,  I  want  to 
go  on  record  here  again,  as  I  have  done 
so  many  times  before,  to  state  that  in  my 
humble  opinion  we  should  devote  a 
greater  percentage  of  our  financial  re- 
sources to  the  Conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  of  this  coimtry.  Good 
alluvial  land  in  this  country  is  very 
limited.  It  behooves  us  to  protect  this 
land  and  to  keep  it  from  being  over- 
flowed. I  have  always  maintained  that 
money  spent  to  prevent  our  lands  from 
being  overflowed,  to  conserve  our  soils 
from  being  washed  away,  and  to  conserve 
our  other  natural  resources  is  wisely 
spent.  I  know  that  we  have  a  tremend- 
ous burden  upon  us  now  in  trying  to  re- 
arm our  country  to  defend  our  very  life. 
but  I  hope  that  we  will  continue  our 
flood-control  program  and  other  worth 
while  conservation  programs  as  much  as 
our  financial  resources  will  permit. 


A2110 
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Tyit7-S«Tai  MillioB  PersoM  Now  Get 
GoTcnmcBt  Qiecks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOnaS  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  2,  1952 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Members  of  this  House  first  reported  that 
17,000,000  persons  were  getting  checks 
for  services,  relief,  hand -outs,  and  so 
forth,  it  was  shocking  enough. 

Now  they  have  risen  to  37,000,000 
Checks  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

The  figure  is  so  unbelievable  that  I 
have  asked  Paul  O.  Peters,  editor  of  News 
BuUetin,  to  state  the  figures  and  the 
sources  of  the  information,  as  follows: 

L  Number  of  persons  receiving  checks  for 

MTTlces: 

Federal  dTlUan  employees.  De- 
cember   1951 *3,  871.  300 

State  and  local  employees 4. 038, 000 

Teacbers  In  the  public  scbooU, 

1048 » 883, 813 

Total 7,  783.  713 

*  Source:  P.  213,  Labor  Review,  Pebruary 
IM3. 

*  Source:  Report,  Pederal  Security  Agency, 
Statistics  of  State  School  Systems. 

n.  Persons  receiving  checks  under  public- 
assistance  programs: 

Old-age  assistance,  October  1951.  >  3,  710.  297 

Aid  to  dependent  children 3,  056, 176 

Aid  to  the  blind 97, 173 

Aid  to  totally  and  permanently 

disabled 114. 333 

General  relief  assistance 313. 000 

Total 6,  289.  838 

*  Source:  Social  Security  BuUetin,  January 
19S3. 

m.  Persons  receiving  aid  under  Pederal 
social -security  pro-ams: 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Instirance 
Act: 

Old-age   beneficiaries >  3. 3S1, 141 

Wives'  or  husbands'  benefits 634,  319 

Child  benefits 830,  577 

Widows  and  widowers .  874,  460 

Mothers'  benefits 201.437 

Parents'  benefits 18,  847 

Total 4.  390,  791 

Unemployment  Insurance  Act: 

Beneficiaries  under  State  laws, 

November  1961 *  939. 900 

Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act •21,200 

'Source:  Social  Security  BuUetin.  January 
1963. 

'Source:  P.  214.  Lab<»  Bulletin,  Pebruary 
1»63. 

■Source:  P.  33,  Social  Secmity  Bulletin. 

IV.  Beneficiaries  under  ClvU  Service  Re- 
tirement Act: 

Retired  Pederal  TpmonntL >  169,  300 

Survivor  benefits .      33,  300 

Total    303,400 

>  Source :  P.  23,  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
February  1952. 

V.  Railroad  Retirement  Act: 

Betlred   personnel — ^... .  *  363. 900 

Survivor  benefits....-....^.......    150. 600 

Total   414,500 

'Source:  Table  on  p.  23,  Social  Security 
BuUetin. 


VI.  Veterans'  Administration  t 
Veteran     benefits      (noneduca- 

tlonal)    >  a,  385.  500 

Veteran  survivor  benefits 1,  018.  600 

Veteran       educational       benefits. 

1949-50    3.373,000 

'Source:  Same  bulletin  as  dted  above. 

Vn.  Health,  welfare,  and  educational  pro- 
grams for  Indians:  Total  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries. 54.729. 

Vm.  Agricultural  benefits  and  subsidy 
programs: 

Sou  Conservation  Service,  nimi- 
ber  of  payes '3,813.167 

Sugar  subsidy  payments,  number 

of  farms 65.000 

Employees  on  county  agricultural 

programs 90.000 

Subsidies  to  miscellaneous  pro- 
ducers of  agrlcxiltural  com- 
modities exported,  dlverte/^.  or 
removed  from  markets *  600.  000 

Total    3,568.  167 

'Source:  P.  8,  Agricultural  conservatloa 
Program  1950,  Department  of  Agrlculturs. 
October  1951. 

*  Covers  apples,  prunes,  raisins,  walnuts, 
butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  peanuts,  flour,  etc. 
In  1949.  these  prograau  cost:  Por  diversion 
and  export,  132,603.000;  for  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution.   841.760.000;    total    cost    In    1940, 

674.453.000. 

DC.  State  and  local  government  retirement 
programs: 

Source:  P.  238,  Statistical  Abstract. 

1951    — 300.000 

Survivor  beneficiaries — ____     38,  000 

DlsabUlty  beneflU 29,000 

Total   267,000 

X.  Railroad  Unemployment  Instirance  Act. 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefits,  fiscal 
year  1949.  Number  of  benefits  payments. 
3,475.121.  (Source:  Table  287,  p.  343,  Sta- 
tistical  Abstract.    1951.) 

XI.  Unemployment  benefits.  State  and 
local  programs.  1949.  1,344.100. 

xn.  Personel  in  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
Air  Porce.  and  Coast  Guard  (latest  figures), 
8.369,190. 

xni.  Unemployment  allowances  to  vet- 
erans. 887.500.  (Soxirce:  Table  268,  p.  228. 
Statistical  Abstract.  1951.  compilation  cov- 
ering  1919.) 

Grand  total.  86,983,248  persons. 

Paul  O.  Psnaa. 

Dated  March  25,  1952. 

The  amount  in  dollars  paid  out  is  so 
many  fantastic  billions  we  cannot  get  ac- 
curate figures  at  this  time. 


Mr.  Adams  Has  Ezperieace  for 
His  New  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

OF  CONKXCnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1952 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  *my  remarks,  I  include  a 
timely  editorial  from  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  under  date  of  March 
28  having  reference  to  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
Adams  of  Bloomfleld.  Conn.,  whose 
nomination  by  the  President  to  the  SEC 
will  be  shortly  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


The  editorial  follows: 

Ma  AoAKS  Has  Kznimtcs  foa 

Hia  New  Job 

To  thoee  who  know  his  record,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Clarence  H.  Adams  of  Bloomfleld  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Is 
highly  gratifying.  Twenty  of  the  29  years 
Mr.  Adams  has  been  in  Connecticut  he  spent 
with  the  State  banking  department,  whoa* 
secxiritles  division  he  organised  in  1930. 
I«ter  he  was  named  director  of  Its  fraud 
bureau  and  assisted  In  the  prosecution  of 
several  cases. 

This  public  service  alone,  ably  rendered  as 
It  was.  should  be  sufficient  to  qualify  Mr. 
Adams  for  the  larger  field  covered  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  Por  the 
past  3  years  Mr.  Adams  has  been  in  private 
business.  But  his  new  appointment  is  a 
promotion  In  the  field  of  public  servlos 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  in  which  hla 
experience  is  a  valuable  asset.  Presldant 
Truman  has  done  weU  to  enlist  Mr.  a««»«>i« 
In  (be  VMaral  service. 


Article  by  Georfia  Voalfaret  Pop^  •■ 
tbc  ladcpeadcoce  of  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  wiacoirsxN 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRISSNTATIVBi 

Wednesday.  March  29.  1952 

Mr.  E:ERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  Include  with  my  re- 
marks an  article  by  Georgia  Voulgarea 
Popps  on  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Text  Is  as  follows  : 

iMSKPnrDKMCB  or  OaaacB 
(By  Georgia  Voulgares  Popps) 

Greek  Independence  day  wiU  be  obeerved 
March  25  in  all  parts  oC  the  world  where 
Greeks  live.  Dinners,  dances,  teas,  lectures 
wlU  be  given  in  commemoratkn  of  this  his- 
torical event  the  world  over.  In  Washington 
the  celebration  wiU  begin  with  morning 
services  at  both  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
churches.  Quest  speakers  are  Invited  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Orsak  tada- 
pendenoe. 

"We  are  aU  Oreeks."  says  SbsUsy.  'X>ar 
laws,  our  Uterature.  our  religion,  our  art. 
have  their  roots  In  Greece."  PhUhellenle 
sentiments  the  world  over  shotild  arouse  the 
Interest  In  posseesing  the  knowledge  of  the 
event  of  Greek  independence,  on  March  25. 

The  independence  of  Greece  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  evenu  In  the  European  his- 
tory of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  free- 
dom of  a  handful  of  oppressed  HeUenes  from 
the  barbarous  Moslems  reflects  honor  on  the 
Greek  nation  and  on  the  human  race. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Greece,  what  Inher- 
ttance  wotUd  civilization  today  have  been 
granted  from  the  past?  Prom  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  from  Egyptians.  Carthaginians, 
and  Romans,  what  has  Europe  received 
which  she  could  compare  with  the  heritage 
she  has  from  Grecians?  If  Myron.  Phel- 
dlas.  snd  Praxiteles  had  not  clothed  stone 
and  bronze  with  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
the  wrestler  and  the  huntress :  If  the  majesty 
and  grace  of  Doric  and  Ionian  architecture 
had  never  Inspired  the  buUders  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Zeus  and  Apollo:  If  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  had  never  imagined  their  tremen- 
dous tragedies,  nor  Homer's  voice  reechoed 
"the  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey"  nor 
Plato  schemed  the  making  of  a  repubUc 
based  on  a  phUosophy  of  higher  thought 
than  any  but  the  ChrlsUan  Gospel,  what 
would  remain  of  the  architecture,  poetry, 
and  art  of  later  ages?    The  fabric  would  be 
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the  art.  and  the  philosophy  would 
be  almost  wltliout  a  reasonsd  beginning. 

The  Greeks  wsre  able,  as  tresman  of  an 
•mplre  of  lelswe  and  liberty,  to  work  in  the 
light  of  great  Imagined  Ideals,  rather  tban 
tmder  the  pressure  of  need  and  eotnpetltlon. 
that  they  have  gtveo  to  duller  agee  aa  altru- 
tsUe  heritage:  And  It  wee  In  the  blessed 
hoiir  of  that  sacred  frewrhsii  that  tliey  ar- 
gued out  their  philosophy  of  life,  so  that 
In  the  words  of  an  Kngllsh  poet  whose  Ups 
have  been  toucbed  by  the  coal  from  their 
altars  says: 

"Sv«ry  tbovght  of  aU  tbslr  thIaklBg 
Swayed  ttoa  world  for  good  or  111, 
■very  pulse  of  aU  tlialr  life-blood 
tbeaassstUL" 


But  the  tallnenos  of  Oreeee  r^»ntrtn^  img 
been  brovght  to  a  clearer  and  better  com- 
prehendoo  of  Its  obligations.  Ber  Ideas  of 
philosophy  and  law  followed  the  conquering 
Romans,  led  to  the  etvUlaatkm  of  the  bar- 
barians of  Northern  aiul  Western  Europe, 
and  had  no  smaU  pert  firmly  eetabOahlng  a 
irnr*  religion.  ArtMi  and  tdentlsti.  poets 
and  ormton.  phUoMpben  and  itatannen 
have  nevCT  eeaeed  to  turn  to  Greece  for  help 
and  Inaplratton.  The  namtie  of  Lymrgus 
and  Solon.  Plato  and  ArletoUe.  Homer  and 
Pindar,  Phidias  and  Prsxtteles.  Demosthenee 
and  AeseblneB  win  live  as  long  as  men  pay 
tribute  and  homage  to  the  altan  of  learning 
and  culture  and  dvUlzatlon.  This  Imper- 
ishable legacy  she  left  to  mankind. 

It  Is  my  purpose  here  to  make  known  to 
rsaderi  not  only  the  valiant  and  superhaaian 
sacrifices  of  my  Rellcnle  forefathers  for 
ths  liberation  of  Greece  but  also  the  noble 
and  philanthropic  and  philhellenic  aentl- 
menu  of  the  American  people  la  the  latareat 
of  Greek  freedom. 

Ihe  faU  of  CoQstantlaopU  began  In  14St. 
Conetantlns  Paleologus.  the  last  emperar  of 
Greece,  was  msssarrsd  during  the  eelge,  the 
whole  of  Hellas  was  capttired,  ruled,  plun- 
dered, and  oppressed  by  the  mercUsss  Turk. 
Churchee  were  ransacked  and  destroyed, 
schools  were  doeed.  people  were  butchered 
and  Greece  appeared  to  eslst  no  nkore.  The 
dvUlBsd  worid  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  deseendants  of  the  men  of  Maratitnn  and 
Thermopylae  still  inhabited  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  lived  upoa  the  shores  of  the 
Aegean  Bea.  During  the  four  centurlee  of 
capUvlty  Greece  had  been  a  terra  inoognlta 
to  the  rest  of  Burops. 

Barely  had  the  foot  of  ths  travslsr 
tured  to  walk  the  eoU  which  Soerates 
trod,  to  tread  their  way  aaaoog  the 
oolumne  of  Olymplaa  Zeus  and  ^^'-^  Uks 
noetslgle  shoree  of  the  DMsus  or  to 
amid  the  ruins  which  oenturtes 
heard  the  clink  of  Pradteles' 
neath  the  cruel  hand  of  time,  and  the  rude 
band  of  barbarle  violeaoe  which  emhtouded 
poor  Hellas,  posts  osaeed  to  slog,  artists 
osassd  to  paint  and  earve.  for  It  was  the 
hour  of  dark  slumbsr.  Greeks  thro««h 
tyrannical  fear  were  forced  to  beoome  Turks. 
other*  were  ealable  artlclee  In  the  sUve  mar- 
ket, human  life  was  dimegardsd.  — «nw<.*«  ef 

notwithstanding  these  iMsnuiiIHe  fame,  the 
Greek  peeopis  survived.  Ultlaaat^  In  the 
year  of  \»u  a  friendly  eodety  wm  founded 
known  as  "Phlllks  Hetalrta."  It  was  a  revo- 
lutionary organisation  with  eentan  at  Mos- 
eow.  Bucharest,  and  Ttleste,  It  ooUected  arms 
afid  funds  and  made  preparations  for  the 
coming  Insxirrection.  Alexander  Tpeilantl 
was  the  leader  of  the  society,  whoss  aim  was 
to  free  Greece. 

In  the  year  1831,  on  the  26th  day  of  March. 
Archbishop  Gcrmanos,  of  Patras,  raised  the 
standards  of  revolt  at  the  monastery  of  Aghia 
Lavra,  and  before  God  and  num  the  Orseks 
took  an  oath  for  "Liberty  or  Death."  The 
nations  of  Christendom  heard  with  surprlss 
the  revolt  of  a  nation  of  lees  than  l,OOOjOOO 


people  against  a  barbarle  military 
natloa  of  over  »j0O0j900. 

The  revohiMon  was  began  by  the  Greeks 
without  dsAntte  plane  and  without  any  gen- 
erally reeognlwd  leadership.  TIm  force  with 
which  Germanoe  marched  from  Kalavrytu 
was  eoaapoeed  of  peaeants  armed  with 
eeythee,  elube.  and  slings. 

The  first  outstanding  patriot  who  Is  oon- 
■Idered  as  the  fbst  Buutyr  to  the  cause  of 
Greek  freedom  was  Rlgas  Mreos,  who  while 
dying  eKdalmed:  *T  have  sown  the  eeed.  and 
the  time  win  eome  when  my  countrymen 
will  reap  Its  sweet  frutts."  Other  prominent 
men  were  Adamantloa  Koraes,  Mavromlcballs 
Eolokotrones.  and  Mavrocordatos. 

A  more  barbaric  and  i«**Tim««  ruler  »-h^n 
the  Turk  "AU"  haa  never  been  recorded  in 
history;  he  was  known  as  the  Hero  of  Iptnw. 
Only  a  little  republic  of  Bull,  situated  amidst 
the  mountains  of  ^>lnu,  did  not  bow  to  the 
rule  of  the  tyrant.  AU  considered  this  a  per- 
sonal Insult  and  could  not  tolerate  this  In- 
dependent GreA  state  of  the  BuUoas  amidst 
his  great  eatrapy.  AU  made  several  attacks 
on  the  SoUoata.  and  finally,  worn  down  by 
war  and  famine  and  strictly  blockaded,  they 
were  led  to  the  neoeesity  of  accepting  terms 
of  capitulation  which  AU  never  meant  to 
fulflU.  A  party  of  about  200  women  and 
children,  being  cut  off  from  the  rest,  fled  to 
a  steep  precipice  near  the  monastery  of 
Zalongo.  Rather  than  yield  to  Ignominy  and 
be  defiled  by  their  captors,  the  women  en- 
tered into  a  aolemn  compact  dance  what 
nUght  be  called  the  "death  dance  "  They 
first  hurled  their  children  over  the  rocks  and 
then  the  matrons,  joining  hand  in  band  and 
raising  their  minds  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
entbasiasm  by  native  song,  whirled  round 
and  round  tiU  they  approached  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  from  which  they  one  and  aU  threw 
themselves  headlong  to  the  field  of  honor 
below. 

Many  hsrole  deeds  such  as  the  foregoing 
are  recorded  In  the  annals  of  history.  Bow- 
ever,  the  moet  remarkable  example  Is  the 
oontrlbutlon  of  a  pure,  genuine,  philan- 
thropic, attmlstie  devrtton  of  the  Amerlean 
people  to  the  HeUenea.  On  May  as,  lasi.  a 
spirited  appeal  of  the  Oreak  Assembly  at 
Msassnia.  srtdresssd  to  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtee  under  the  signature  of  that 
valiant  Manlate  chief.  Petros  MavromlchaUs. 
created  a  tremendous  lin|s<issliiii  throughout 
America.  The  aM>eal  was  sent  to  Adaman- 
tlos  Koreas  at  Ftels.  who  transmitted  it  to 
the  famous  American  sympathlccr  with  the 
Greek  cause.  Prof.  Edward  Bverett,  who  In 
turn  released  It  to  the  prees  of  the  United 
States.  Later  Mr.  Bverett  publlahed  the  caU 
of  Greece  In  the  KOrth  American  Review, 
together  with  a  patriotic  letter  from  the 
famous  Koraaa. 

The  Immenee  phllheUenlc  eentlment  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  arouaed  simi- 
lar attention  to  the  Government  of  the 
united  SUtee,  and  in  1822  Preeldent  James 
Monroe  displayed  his  genuine  Interest  in  his 
famous  declaration.  Negotiations  foUowsd 
between  the  provisional  government  of 
Greece  and  the  United  Statea,  among  whom 
Mr.  Andreas  Lourlottls,  envoy  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Greece  In  England, 
Alexander  Mavrocordatos.  Secretary  at  State 
of  Greece,  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  State,  are  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  Presldeatlal  dselaratkm  on  one  hand, 
the  great  intereet  of  the  American  prees  on 
the  other,  and  generaUy  the  overwhelming 
public  eentlment  In  favor  of  the  Greek 
cause,  gave  rise  to  a  general  constitutional 
dlscusskm  as  to  the  propriety,  or  not,  of 
giving  recognition  to  the  HeUenic  Govern- 
ment. 

IntitMluctlen  of  the  HeUenle  qtiestten  f or 
conslderatlaB  by  the  Oongrem  of  the 
United  States  Is  largely  credited  to  that 
brttllant  orator  and  eminent  lover  of  Greece, 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Maessehnsstts.    Webster's 


resolution  was  not  taken  up  for  debate  untH 
the  end  of  Januaty  1834,  but  in  the  mean- 
while numerous  appeals  and  petitions  to 
the  OoBgrcssmen  at  Washtngton  from  their 
constituents  throughout  the  Nation  be- 
eought  aetkm  In  behalf  of  the  Gre^s. 

In  sui^xnt  of  Webster's  resolution  we  find 
some  of  the  greatest  tnteUects  of  Congress, 
such  as  Pomaett.  of  South  Carolina;  Cook. 
of  minola;  H.  W.  Dwlght  and  P.  Baylies,  of 
Maeeachneetts;  P.  Burelly,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky. 

Unfortunately,  the  kind  eentimente  of 
Webster.  Clay,  and  other  Greek  sympathlasrs 
In  Oongrem  could  not  prevail,  for  It  was 
generaUy  felt  that  paasi«e  of  the  reeolatlan 
would  Involve  either  war  ar  eerlons  Inter- 
national dUBcultiee.  A  paotlon  was  pre- 
sented on  January  26,  189*.  by  Congressnum 
Rich,  of  Vermont,  to  the  effect  that  no  formal 
vote  to  be  taken  on  the  resolution,  and  that 
the  eame  be  referred  indefinitely  for  con- 
sideration at  eome  future  date  when  ooa- 
dlttons  had  ehsmyed. 

The  thrmtng  orations  of  Webster  and 
Clay  in  support  of  the  rewlutlon  resounded 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  and  dttaena 
ootnmltteee  were  everywhere  formed  for  the 
ralatBg  of  funds  and  euppUas  Ssr  the  desti- 
tute people  or  Oreeoe. 

The  Amsnoan  sympsthl— ri  with  Oreeee 
SKtsnded  their  benatoleat  i^trhtsnft  by 
adopting  and  educating  varloos  Grssk 
orphans  vrho  had  been  ealvaged  aztd  seat  to 
the  nuKad  States  toy  various  Amerleaa  mla-. 
slooartss. 

Of  those  It  Is  lnterastli«  to  note  hsrs. 
Ool.  J.  P.  MUier,  of  Vermont,  adapted  a  youi« 
boy  later  known  as  OoL  LoukM  MUlsr.  This 
boy  had  been  bom  la  UvMtta  In  18M.  and  was 
the  eon  of  a  Greek  chieftain  Who  died  In 
battle  and  vriM>  was  a  good  frisnd  of  Coioasl 
Miller.  The  boy  received  a  Uberal  edueattaa. 
In  the  American  Army,  took  part  In 
exlean  war.  and  later.  In  lan,  wm 
elected  Congreesman  from  ths  Stats  of  WM- 
oonsla. 

Amerlean  Phllhellenee  In  Greeo 
mrw  hoaorabls  msntlon  for  their 
ar  IX.  Oen.  George  Jarvls.  Ool.  J.  P.  Miller,  Dr. 
Samtiel  Howe,  Henry  A.  V.  Post.  John  R. 
Stuyesant.  Rrswlck  Bvana.  WllUam  O.  Wash- 
ington, relative  of  George  Washington,  and 
many  othsrs. 

Through  the  various  aids  to  a  revotatton 
which  lasted  12  years.  Greece  received  her 
Independence  In  1888.  Pilnee  Otho  of 
Bavaru  had  been  eeleeted  by  the  powers  m 
King  of  Greece. 

Tears  passed  Into  centurlee  and  again 
Greece  was  confronted  with  the  eame  eauee. 
Liberty  wss  again  h»t  theme  In  ths  Second 
World  War — Uberty  from  her  oppreeaors— 
from  dictators  and  tyrants— namely,  the  Gar- 
mans  and  the  Italians. 

Ones  acatn  this  little  valiant  nation  fought 
for  8  long  months  in  the  beginning  of  World 
War  U — and  gave  America  the  preetons  time 
tor  preparedness  bringing  about  the  turn- 
ing ]X)lnt  of  the  war. 

Thus  did  (dd  Hellaa  rise  from  the  grave  of 
nations  scorched  by  fire,  riddled  by  shot, 
baptised  by  blood,  Greece  emerged  victori- 
ous from  the  conflict.  The  draree  of  the 
Aegean  again  breathed  the  ealnted  air  of 
freedom  after  years  of  Inhuman  torture.  Is 
It  any  wonder  then  that  today  we  queetlon 
the  fact  that  history  repeats  Itself?  Greece 
Is  Uberated  from  dictators  and  tyrants  but 
certainly  the  rebuUdlng  of  a  nation  la 
finance,  in  morals,  in  ethics,  reUglon,  educa- 
tion, art.  music,  and  the  setting  of  a  new 
standard  of  Uvlng  cannot  be  wrought  over- 
night.   It  Is  a  slow  process. 

President  Truman's  declaration  to  aid 
Greece  is  compared  with  that  of  President 
Jamee  Monroe. 

So  again — with  the  Philhellenic  sentiments 
and  the  aid  of  the  American  people  Greece 
wUI  again  begin  a  new  life — as  one  nation, 
one  people,  one  language,  one  history,  one 
greatnees. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


or  KJaaoTiBZ 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1952 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  George  Sokolsky,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  March  30,  1952: 

THSSB    DATS 

(By  0«orge  Sokolaky) 

That  num.  Harry  Truman,  showa  tbe 
shrewdness  of  tbe  little-business  man  wbo 
grasps  a  situation  swiftly  because  be  baa  no 
margUi  for  error.  On  page  219  of  Jilr.  Presi- 
dent appears  this  excerpt  from  bis  diary: 

"The  nomination  of  Dewey  last  nlgbt  I 
think  will  make  tbe  campaign  easier — all  he 
can  do  la  to  make  a  'warmed-over  approach 
to  the  situation  with  which  the  coiintry  Is 
faced  and  I  don't  think  the  country  la  going 
to  take  a  'warmed-over  approach.'  " 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  accurate  apprais- 
al of  the  1948  election  and  explains,  in  no 
smaU  measure,  why  he  won.  The  more  I  read 
bis  book,  tbe  more  I  realize  that  Truman  Is 
generally  in  agreement  In  bis  Judgments  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  Republican  Party  which 
has  been  pushed  aside  by  a  combination  of 
•o-called  liberal  Republicans  and  WaU  Street 
bankers  who  have  since  the  1936  campaign 
managed  to  control  tbe  conventions.  Tbey 
have  consistently  been  defeated  by  the 
voters. 

Harry  Truman,  in  this  quoted  item,  says 
that  what  tbe  right-wingers — or  to  describe 
them  more  accurately,  tbe  Taft  Republi- 
cans— described  as  "me-too-ism"  would  not 
win  an  election.    And  It  should  not. 

The  party  in  opposition  has  a  specific  func- 
tion in  the  United  States:  It  Is  to  analyze, 
acrutlnlze,  and  criticize  the  policies  of  the 
administration  In  power  with  a  view  to  hav- 
ing all  tbe  facts  placed  before  the  people 
who.  In  tbe  end,  will  decide.  This  makes 
every  Presidential  election  a  referendum  on 
policy. 

When  the  two  major  parties  agree  on  prin- 
cipal issues,  tbe  people  are  deprived  of  this 
opportunity;  tbey  have  only  to  make  a  choice 
as  to  individuals.  The  substitution  of  per- 
sonality for  principle  leaves  tbe  average  voter 
with  small  choice.  For,  after  all.  if  It  makes 
no  difference,  why  not  leave  tbe  man  In 
office  who  Is  there?  That  is  why  we  got  tbe 
third  term. 

When  it  was  only  a  choice  of  personalities, 
Roosevelt  was  more  attractive  than  Willkle, 
even  to  many  Republicans.  When  it  was  a 
question  of  Truman  or  Dewey,  too  few  voters 
felt  that  it  made  any  real  difference. 

All  this  Harry  Truman  apparently  under- 
stood the  day  after  Thomas  I.  Dewey  was 
nominated  and  he  so  recorded  his  Judgment, 
which  turned  out  to  be  correct. 

In  the  same  book,  he  is  noted  as  saying 
In  1948: 

"If  the  Republicans  continue  to  perform 
as  they  have,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt 
in  the  world  but  that  we  will  win." 

He  must  be  saying  the  same  thing  right 
now,  because  what  is  happening  In  tbe  1962 
primaries  la  that  the  nonprofessional  poli- 
ticians, who  have  come  into  the  party  from 
the  New  Deal  and  the  brokerage  houses  of 
Wall  Street,  fall  to  understand  that  a  pri- 
mary is  not  a  general  election;  that  sound 
political  management  requires  that  nothing 
be  done  during  the  primaries  which  will  im- 
peril the  chances  of  success  during  the  gen- 
eral election. 

In  a  word,  as  these  primaries  are  being 
managed,  the  flgbt  during  the  general  elec- 


tion Is  being  given  away.  Aswimlng  that  one 
candidate  or  another — the  names  do  not 
matter — is  nominated  at  the  Ctilcago  con- 
▼ention.  enough  bitterness  will  have  been 
engendered  as  to  guarantee  the  victory  of  the 
opposing  party.  All  that  Barry  Truman,  if 
he  nms,  will  need  to  do  will  be  to  vme  tbe 
arguments  and  quarrels  of  the  primaries  for 
his  advantage. 

Paul  Hoffman,  until  recently  head  of  the 
EGA,  appointed  by  Harry  Truman  and  serv- 
ing  under  him,  and  now  head  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  which  Is  acting  like  an  adjunct 
of  the  State  Department,  la  the  effective 
manager  of  tbe  Eisenhower  campaign. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  Paul  Hoffman  can 
oppose  Truman,  Acheson,  or  Marshall  on  tbe 
foreign  policy  and  Its  cost  in  Uvea  and  taxes, 
because  he  has  been  part  of  their  apparatus 
in  Europe.  His  job  was  to  give  away  Amer- 
can  money  to  European  countries  under  the 
Marshall  plan. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  frank  debate  in  this  elec- 
tion, one  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  Is 
whether  tbe  Marshall  plan.  EGA.  has  been 
Justified,  in  Its  huge  exp>endlture8.  How  can 
Paul  Hoffman  light  for  the  Republican  Party 
when  he  would  be  a  defendant  in  any  criti- 
cism of  tbe  Marshall  plan  and  EGA?  There- 
fore, if  he  is  to  manage  the  campaign,  it  wUl 
have  to  be  another  dose  of  "me  too" — which 
Harry  Truman  called  "warmed  over." 
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Letter  to  My  ConstitneBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Msw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  letter  to  my  constituents. 

UmriD  States  Conckxss. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Fkiend:  The  millionaire  publisher  of 
our  local  newspaper  has  ordered  his  editors 
to  "smear  Edwiw  Asthuh  Hall  out  of  Con- 
gress and  give  blm  no  quarter." 

I  am  being  made  tbe  target  of  the  great- 
est smear  campaign  in  history,  with  no 
chance  to  flgbt  back. 

But  I  stand  by  my  guns  and  wlU  defy  this 
Nazi  gang  to  the  last  ditch. 

They  deny  me  all  decent  reference  in  the 
newspapers  and  refuse  to  let  one  word  be 
uttered  against  my  opjxtnent  while  he 
slanders  me  In  their  columns. 

Therefore,  I  appeal  to  you  to  help  me  win 
this  one -sided.  un-American  scuffie  they  are 
forcing  me  into. 

In  the  words  of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  "We 
stand  at  Armageddon  and  we  battle  for  the 
Lord." 

Tour   Congressman. 

Edwuc  AiTRtni  Haix, 


ActiTity  of  Commnnists  Within  the 
Motion-Pictare  Indnstry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHnX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  3,  1952 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Nixon  1  on  the  subject  of  the  dem- 
onstrated activity  of  Communists  with- 
in the  motion-picture  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sbhatos  Nnow 

The  demonstrated  activity  of  Communists 
within  the  motion -ptctiire  Indvistry  Is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  Memtiers  of  Congress 
and  loyal  Americans  everywhere.  Mr.  How- 
ard Hughes,  managing  director  of  production 
of  RKO  Radio  Pictures,  Inc.,  has  taken  a 
stand  in  opposition  to  this  Red  influence 
which  deserves  tbe  attention  and  approval 
of  every  man  and  woman  wbo  believes  tbe 
forces  of  subversion  must  *>e  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Hughes,  by  direct  action,  has  moved 
to  rid  RKO  of  any  taint  of  communism;  by 
court  action,  he  now  seeks  to  establish  the 
principle  that  no  industry  need  support 
those  whose  loyalty  to  this  country  is  ques- 
tionable, and  by  public  statement  he  has 
rallied  the  support  of  right-thinking  people 
across  the  land  behind  his  campaign  to  get 
the  Reds  out  of  the  motion-picture  indus- 
try. Indeed,  he  has  shown  the  way  for  all 
industry  to  stamp  out  subversion  and  re- 
affirm the  principles  of  free  American  enter- 
prise. 

This  is  no  time  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
communism  wherever  It  may  Ue.  Tbe  forces 
of  public  opinion  which  Mr.  Hughes  has  ral- 
lied so  effectively  is  the  one  thing  tbst  will 
Impart  to  the  motion -picture  industry  the 
strength  and  encouragement  which  that  In- 
dustry needs  to  follow  his  exam|Me. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  tbe  Senate 
to  some  of  Mr.  Hughes'  moves  in  this  direc- 
tion. Plrst,  he  has  filed  in  superior  court 
in  Los  Angeles  the  first  legal  action  to  be 
brought  by  any  motion-picture  studio 
against  any  ot  the  men  or  women  wbo  were 
subpenaed  by  the  Bouse  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  and  wbo  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  refused  to  answer  tbe  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  were  Communists.  MT. 
Hughes  by  this  action  will  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  business  nor  Industry  nee<l 
pay  money  to  thoee  bearing  the  Red  label. 

Secondly.  Mr.  Hughes  has  refused  to  com- 
promise with  thoee  members  of  the  Screen 
Writers  Guild  wbo  claim  that  this  U  clearly 
a  labor  dispute  •  •  •  it  does  not  Involve 
the  beliefs  of  Mr.  Jarrlco.  however  repugnant 
they  might  be  •  •  •  and  who  have  pub- 
licly stated.  "We  have  no  choice  but  to  pro- 
tect his  (Jarrlco's)   professional  rights." 

Third,  lit.  Hughes.  In  his  remarks  on  tbe 
occasion  Tuesday  when  he  was  cited  by  the 
American  Legion  in  Hollywood  for  his  ag- 
gressive flgbt  against  communism  In  tbe  mo- 
tion-picture industry,   said: 

"In  spite  of  all  the  movement  to  white- 
wash the  industry,  to  say  that  there  Is  no 
Red  influence  in  Hollywood:  to  sweep  this 
matter  under  tbe  carpet  and  hide  it,  and 
pretend  It  doesnt  exist:  in  spite  of  that,  I 
say  there  are  a  substantial  number  of  people 
in  tbe  motion-picture  industry  who  follow 
the  Communist  Party  line.  And  if  there 
were  not  a  substantial  number— if  there  were 
only  one,  that  would  be  too  many." 

Let  me  say  here  there  should  be  no  difB- 
culty  for  anyone  in  recognizing  these  people 
for  what  they  are.  When  a  witness  is  asked 
under  oatb  whether  or  not  he  is  or  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  he  has 
three  choices:  (1)  answer  "No";  (2)  answer 
•*Te8";  (3)  refuse  to  answer  on  the  grounds 
that  It  might  tend  to  incriminate  him.  •  It 
should,  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  only  If 
the  answer  is  "Yes"  would  there  be  a  chance 
of  incrimination. 

For  the  Information  of  tbe  Senate,  I  am 
Including  In  tbe  Rscoto  tbe  text  of  Mr. 
Hughes'  remarks  to  the  Legion  post  and  his 
earlier  statement  at  tbe  time  RKO  fUed  suit 
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rtoo,  scraso  wntar.  who  was 
the  Un-AnMrtean  ^cUvttlas 
wbo  refussd  to  state  whettiar  he  wm  or 
been  a  member  of  tbe  Communist  Party 
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Rkuawmm  or  BowAio  HwaRas  at  Hoixtwood 
Ammicaw  iMototi  Post  MxxTmo 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  about  this 
matter  of  Communist  influence  In  tbe  mo- 
tion-picture Imtustry.  I  thinfc  it  might  be 
worth  while  for  someone  In  tba  Industry  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade. 

There  seenu  to  bs  two  schools  of  thought 
here  in  Hollywood.  Row,  one  group  believes 
w«  have  a  Bed  infhience  In  the  Industry,  knd 
the  other  group,  which  I  believe  is  joined  by 
the  greatest  number  of  people  in  tbe  indus- 
try, would  have  you  believe  tbers  is  no  B\icb 
thing  ss  commxinlsm  in  Hollywood — commu- 
nism In  the  motion-picture  industry. 

This  second  group  would  hsve  you  believe 
that  tne  Un-Amerlcao  Activities  Committee 
has  no  business  Investigating  this  motton- 
plcture  Industry;  thst  It  comas  to  Bollywood 
for  publicity  only  because  the  picture  Indus- 
try Is  a  focal  point  of  pubUe  Interest  and 
Information:  and  that  there  are  many  other 
places  in  the  TTntted  State*  where  the  com- 
mittee oould  better  spend  its  efforts. 

I  happen  to  be  one  person  who  has  had 
some  experience  In  other  industries  apart 
from  tbe  motion -pteturc  Industry.  I  do  not 
want  to  draw  a  comparison.  I  do  not  want 
to  say  bow  many  Reds  thsre  are  in  the  mo- 
tion-picture industry  because  I  want  to  be 
absolutely  truthful  BtUl  I  feel  the  infiu- 
enoe  Is  sabstanttaL 

There  Is  bo  way  to  ten  accurately  bow  many 
people  In  this  industry  have  Communist  be- 
liefs bceauat  for  every  Individual  wbo  has 
been  at  one  time  or  another  Identlfled  with 
one  of  tbe  front  organlaatloos  there  are 
many  others  wbo  have  not  bean  so  Ulentlflad 
and  yet  whose  t>ellefs  and  prlnelplas  are  svan 
stronger  than  the  otiea  we  know  about.  And 
I  may  say  also  there  are  many  who  were 
hwed  or  drawn  Into  one  of  the  Oommimlst- 
froat  ortantaattnns  with  no  Intentton  of  en- 
ttonlac  what  that  organtastton  stood  for  er 
what  tt  was  trytag  to  achieve.  I  thtafc  tbsia 
are  saaiiy  tnatanwa  at  tbat  type  and  many 
of  the  people  who  are  fouDd  with  the  label 
of  Beds  In  this  tednstry  aaay  not  be  tbe  real 

•MB  suspect  in  the  laast. 

»it  I  can  say  ons  thing,  ta  sptts  of  an  lbs 
movement  to  whltewaab  the  Isdnstry.  to  say 
that  there  was  no  Red  influence  la  Bolly- 
wood: to  sweep  this  wattsi  undsr  tte  earr«t 
aan  bids  tt  and  pretend  It  do  sen  t  exist,  m 
spite  at  that,  there  are  a  sobstantaa  number 
of  people  in  the  motlon-pieture  Industry  who 
toUow  the  Ooomnnlst  Pwty  line.  And  If 
there  were  not  a  substantial  nombar — tf 
thsrs  «■«  only  oos.   that  would  be  too 

Z  ask  yon  gentlemen  do  you  think  today 
In  Amerloa  that  wntwuiTtrtt^ym  i^  any  longer 
poUtleBr 

I  say  only  the  most  naive  person  today  Is 
ktupid  ssKMgb  to  bcUere  that  tbe  Commu- 
nist Party  la  a  poUtlcai  party.  Let  me  Mk 
you  thla  q[uaatlon:  When  they  put  a  man  on 
the  wltaeas  stand  before  a  mncrnsiinnsl 
CQBualttss  and  ask  blm  if  hs  ever  was  or  Is 
at  that  time  a  member  of  tbe  Coaamuntst 
Party  and  he  says  be  won't  answer  bscaxias  to 
answer  might  tend  to  Incriminate  blm — I 
want  to  aak  you  something— do  you  think  if 
they  aakad  that  soan  if  be  was  a  Democrat  or 
a  Republican  be  would  refuse  to  answer  on 
tba  grounds  that  hla  aaawar  might  tend  to 
incriminate  hlmf 

Tbe  very  fan  that  the  man  pleads  this 
constitutional  ground — the  fact  that  the 
man    says    bis    answer    might    incriminate 


hhn— the*  Is  artmlssinn  thai  thsy  are  not 
talking  alrout  polltiCB.  Tbey  are  talking 
about  crime. 

Every  man  is  entitled  to  his  political  be- 
X  sobsenbe  to  that  theory,  and  there 


the  far 


lief. 


are  many  polltleal  parties  in  this  cotmtry. 
If  a  man  wants  to  sut>port  the  Democrats, 
the  Rcpubllcaas.  the  DUlecrats.  or  any  other 
honest-to-Ood  political  party,  that  is  fine. 
But  if  you  believe  that  the  Communist  Par- 
ty Is  In  the  same  category  as  the  Democratic 
Party,  or  the  BepubUcan  Party,  then  I  think 
I  can  answer  you  in  this  way — we  are  not 
lighting  Democrats  or  Bepoblleane  In  Korea. 

SraTncnrr  it  Howaso  Hucbes  ow  Mascb  17. 
1983 

A  great  deal  of  pressure  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  me  to  pay  off  and  settle  Jar- 
rlco's demands  out  of  coxirt. 

It  would  be  much  simpler,  east^,  and  prob- 
ably cheaper  to  pay  wtiat  Jarrleo  demands 
than  to  resist.  And  at  first,  tt  seemed  the 
sensible  decision  to  pay  off  and  forget  this 
matter.  Just  get  It  over  with  and  proceed 
to  more  productive  duties. 

And  msybe  It  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do. 

The  RKO  executives,  attorzkcys.  and  I  have 
our  hands  full  to  try  and  run  a  successful 
company  operation  In  these  times,  and  we 
do  mt  hsve  tbe  man-hours  for  tbe  endlem 
deTMattkms,  harassment,  legal  study,  ooo- 
ferenoes,  and  preparations  which  src  neciee 
sary  to  flght  a  lawsntt. 

Bowcw,  for  several  days  now,  I  have  been 
giving  this  matter  my  most  cantul  and  coo- 
sdcntloua  thought. 

I  have  reacbed  a  decision  and  It  la  final 
and  Irrevocabls,  regardless  of  what  tt  leads 
me  to. 

As  long  ss  I  am  an  oOoer  or  director  of 
BKO  Pictures  Corp.,  this  company  will  never 
temportae.  roncUlate  with,  or  yldd  to  Paul 
Jarrtoo  or  anyone  guUty  of  similar  conduct. 


TW 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

nv  TOE  SSNATB  OP  TBM  UNl'l'U)  BTATEB 
Thuraday,  AjtrU  3, 1952 

Mr.  MORSB.  Mr.  PresldcDt.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Racoas  an  editorial 
entlUed  "Cbtam.  Uttby."  pubUched  In  this 
morning's  Waahington  Post 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooaa, 
aafoilofwa: 


Senators  McMaroh  and  Moaas,  vrho  6 
months  ago  sought  to  start  an  Investigation 
of  tbe  China  lobby.  wlU  read  with  Interest 
the  Journalistic  Inveetlgatlon  which  the  Ba- 
porter  magazine  has  done  for  them,  lbs 
first  instalment,  which  contains  four  chap- 
ters, appeared  yesterday  on  tbe  newsstands. 
The  writing  Job  was  In  the  expert  hands  of 
Charles  Wsrtenbaker,  and  hla  story  has  all 
the  fascination  of  a  novel.  It  bears  out  the 
general  lines  of  what  had  been  thought  about 
this  tentacular  Sino-Amerlcan  lobby — as  a 
brooding  and  noxious  Influence  over  tbe 
Capital  since  the  Communists  drove  Chiang 
Kal-sbek  Into  his  Pormosan  exile.  Not  only 
have  the  lobbyists  succeeded  In  smearing  and 
mining  patriotic  men.  they  have  paralyaed 
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direction  of  the  state  Depart 


One  of  the  parrot  erles  which  the  lobby  ista 
have  peddled  to  many  unthinking  Amertcane 
Is  that  the  Vnlted  States  sold  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  down  the  river,  though  nobody  sold 
Chiang  down  ttie  river  eacept  Chiang  hloHelf . 
LIkewlas  they  si^  Uiat  the  United  States  lost 
China,  thotigb  nobody  lost  China  except 
CSilna.  They  are  stories  told  by  a  lobby 
which  Is  In  part  venal,  in  part  slno«^  and 
synq>athetle  and  sentimental.  Tbey  can  be 
beUeved  only  by  people  who  dont  pause  to 
think.  This  may  be  said  in  fun  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  fan  of  China  to  the  Com- 
munists is  a  tragedy,  and  a  tragedy  for  our 
side  In  the  cold  war  we  are  waging  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  way  to  oompoond  the 
evil,  however,  is  to  let  ourselvea  get  lost  In 
tbe  Chinese  mnraai — to  let  Chiang  be  the 
Pled  Piper  leading  the  youth  of  America  to 
war  In  Clilaa. 

Tbe  survival  of  this  country  d^iends  upon 
our  limiting  our  aid  to  people  who,  like  the 
Turks,  win  help  themselves,  not  upon  our 
letting  Chiang's  people  get  upon  our  backa. 
In  the  manner  of  the  old  man  of  the  sea^ 
This  Is  all  thst  the  (%lang  crowd  are  now 
capaMe  of.  Iliey  represent  not  the  lon^- 
snlierlng  Chinese  people  (who  pray  to  be 
mved  from  their  friends  as  from  their  ene- 
mies), but  otily  themeelves.  The  general- 
Isstmo  hlaaaslf  Is  the  tool,  not  tbe  bead  and 
front,  of  a  predatory  family,  via,  the  gA-ralled 
Soong  dynasty,  who  are  dever  and  wealthy 
beyond  tbe  dreams  of  avaxlos. 

Tbe  China  lobby  approach  to  the  China 
problem  Is  fundamentally  and  dangeroKMly 
nnaound.  R  tm  that  CDnmnintet  CSituM  is 
merely  an  extension  of  Sovlei  Bumla.  This 
Is  not  this  utwapapttt  oonvtctkm.  As  even 
Oaneral  MacArthur  said  during  the  Mae- 
Arthur  hearings,  "tbrn  dsgrse  of  eositrol  and 
inllaenoe  that  the  Kremlin  may  have  In 
China  Is  qntte  peohJematJcaL"  It  dwuld  ha 
our  goal  the  part  of  wladam— to  work  al 
undermining  Soviet  control  and  «"fl|iisMie. 
Such  an  object  sprang  to  tfas  eyes  of  Oencval 
BIdgway  as  soon  ss  hs  took  over  ttis  Per  Bast 
eooanand.  There  has  bean  nothing  mors 
alien  to  the  beat  Intsrsato  of  ths  United 
States  since  the  machinations  of  the  Cktlflen 
Oenet  a  century  and  a  half  ago  t>»Ti  the 
China  lobby. 


W  IrtiaBd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LAIS 


Of  THE  HODBB  OP  BBmaBBNTATTVBB 

Monday,  March  31,  19S2 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarka,  I  wish  to  inchide 
the  following  strong  message  of  Mr. 
Eunon  De  Valera.  Prime  Minister  of 
Ireland,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  to  the  Irish 
News  Agency  and  the  Intemattenal 
News  Benrioe: 

In  sending  greettngs  on  St.  Patrick^  Day 
to  the  Irish  people  abroad  it  Is  Indeed  nat- 
ural to  ttlnk  of  the  partition  of  our  country. 
Those  areas  most  dostiy  associated  with  the 
labors  of  otr  patron  saint  are  situated  In 
the  part  cut  off.  The  places  hallowed  by 
the  footsteps  of  Patrick,  where,  ss  a  slave 
boy  he  herded  the  swine,  where  he  landed 
when  he  returned  to  preach,  where  he  eetab- 
llabed  bk  prlmatial  see  and  where  his  body 
now  rests,  arc  all  ezclnded,  by  tbe  action  of 
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an  outside  power,  from  tbe  effective  eorer- 
elgnty  of  the  nation.  Over  that  area  now 
flies,  not  the  flag  of  Ireland,  but  that  of 
another  country. 

Partition  la  30  ycari  old.  The  unity  of 
Ireland,  which  it  has  broken,  was  measured 
by  centxiries.  Today  the  mass  &:  the  Irish 
people  are  as  resentful  of  It  as  when  It  was 
first  imposed.  Nobody  has  been  won  over 
to  it  In  these  three  decades.  It  settled  noth- 
ing, and  the  unity  of  sentiment  of  the  Irish 
race  throughout  the  world  celebrating  today 
the  feast  of  the  national  apostle,  emphasizes 
Its  absurdity. 

Partition  was,  at  the  outset,  devised  as  s 
maneuver  in  an  English  party  game.  When 
It  was  first  proposed  all  sections  In  Ireland 
protested.  When  it  was  being  enacted  by 
the  British  Parliament  even  those  who,  for 
political  purposes,  were  prepared  to  work  It, 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  vote  for  it. 

The  territory  taken  from  Irish  sovereignty 
by  partition  never  had  as  a  whole  a  separate 
existence  of  any  kind;  It  was  not  a  province, 
it  had  no  historical,  economic,  cultural,  lin- 
guistic, or  racial  basis.  Those  affected  were 
not  consulted  as  to  their  wishes  and  today, 
•s  then,  if  a  local  plebiscite  were  taken  the 
people  in  more  than  half  the  area  would  vote 
themselves  out  of  it  and  four  of  the  six 
counties,  taken  as  a  bloc,  which  had  a  ma- 
jority for  union  when  partition  was  first 
forced  on  them,  have  a  stronger  majority 
for  reunion  now. 

Partition  involves  a  double  coercion:  the 
coercion  of  the  Iriah  nation  as  a  whole  in 
preventing  its  unity,  and  the  coercion  of  the 
element  of  it  Included,  against  its  will,  in 
the  cut-off  area  In  preventing  its  union  with 
the  rest  of  the  coiutry. 

The  boundary  set  up  aiToss  Ireland  la  not 
a  boundary  of  mountains,  or  rivers,  or  lakes. 
It  is  purely  an  artificial  one,  separating  cities 
and  towns  from  the  agricultural  hinterland 
necessary  to  their  normal  economy,  dividing 
Tillages,  cutting  up  farms  and  fields,  tran- 
secting highways  and  even  cutting  houses  in 
two.  Trade  and  commerce  are  dislocated  by 
a  customs  barrier  270  miles  long  In  a  country 
which  at  Its  greatest  length  is  only  300  miles. 

To  sustain  this  absurdity  propaganda  has 
to  be  contlnunlly  \ised  to  disguise  tbe  facts. 
The  area  cut  off  Is  not  northern  Ireland. 
Parts  of  what  is  called  the  "south"  lie  to 
the  north  of  it.  It  is  not  Ulster.  The  Prov- 
ince of  Ulster  consists  of  nine  counties  and 
to  bring  partition  into  existence  Ulster  it- 
self, as  well  as  Ireland  as  a  whole,  had  to  be 
partitioned.  It  has  so  little  historical  Justi- 
fication that  Inside  the  area  cut  off  are  the 
homelands  of  some  of  Ireland's  greatest 
chiefs  and  heroes  and  many  battlefields 
Where  Irish  independence  was  fought  for: 
There  the  battles  of  the  Tellow  Ford  and 
Bemburb  took  place.  Prom  that  area  came 
leaders,  who,  down  to  our  own  day,  helped 
to  organize  and  express  the  demand  for  a 
free  Ireland. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  people  of  the 
area  have  their  hearts  set  on  the  restoration 
of  the  unity  of  their  country.  They  are 
dubbed  disloyal  by  those  to  whom  Britain 
has  given  the  power  to  rule.  This  disloyalty 
Is  then  made  the  excuse  for  depriving  them 
of  natural  civic  and  human  rights.  They 
are  refused  their  Just  share  of  employment 
by  the  state,  and  private  employers  have 
been  discouraged  officially  from  giving  them 
work.  They  are  denied  their  rightful  share 
of  hoiises  built  at  public  expense.  By  par- 
tisan legislation  and  by  gerrymandering  the 
franchise  is  nullified  for  them,  and  they  are 
made  the  victims  of  a  variety  of  other  dls- 
erlmlnatcry  xlevices. 

These  injustices  have  accomptmied  parti- 
tion from  the  beginning.  They  are  the  al- 
most necessary  consequences  of  the  primary 
•vU — an  unjust  deed  needing  continual  in- 
justice to  support  it. 

Let  us,  on  this  St.  Patrick's  Day,  pray  that 
XX  all  may  speedily  be  brought  to  an  end. 


Appoiatmeat  of  Adfitioaal  Ckcait  and 
District  Judges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  TH2  HOUSE  OP  REPRES^NTA'nVEa 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1952  ' 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  would  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  26  additional  Federal 
Judges  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $4,420.- 
000,  which  would  Include  cost  for  ofQce 
personnel.  The  Judges  are  appointed  for 
life,  and  this  extra  financial  burden  of 
expense  to  the  taxpayers  will  continue  in 
perpetuity. 

In  a  recent  prior  session  of  Congress 
this  Congress  provided  for  31  additional 
Federal  Judges.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
provide  for  26  more. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is 
not  a  compelling  need  for  the  appoint- 
ment at  this  time  of  more  than  10  Fed- 
eral Judges  where  the  workload  Is  heavy 
enough  to  justify  such  appointments  in 
a  few  districts  scattered  over  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  brought  out  that  II  this  bill 
is  passed  it  will  Increase  the  number  of 
Federal  judges  in  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  with  only  4,600,000  people, 
to  21  judges  In  that  district,  while  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  with  4.000.000  people, 
there  Is  provided  for  1  Federal  judge 
to  be  added  to  the  2  who  are  now  carry- 
ing the  workload  In  that  entire  State. 

There  are  other  inequities  in  the  place- 
ment of  these  judges  which  would  give 
more  Judges  to  Federal  districts  than 
are  needed  in  many  instances. 

We  should  defeat  this  bill  and  then 
allow  the  committee  to  bring  a  bill  to  the 
House  asking  for  a  few  Federal  Judges 
in  districts  where  the  work  is  so  heavy 
that  their  appointment  is  desirable. 

This  omnibus  bill  appears  to  be  strictly 
B  political,  logrolling  bill  that  would 
foster  an  additional  perpetuity  cost  of 
$4,420,000  on  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
face  up  to  their  responsibility  and  de- 
feat tills  bill  when  the  vote  is  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  insist  on  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  this  bill  because  the  people 
of  the  Nation  are  demanding  a  reduction 
instead  of  an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  roll-call  vote  will  give 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
to  learn  who  is  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  side  of  economy. 

It  cannot  be  justified.  It  should  be 
defeated,  and  I  hope  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  vote  this 
measure  down. 


Iron-Cortak  Country  Unions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  March  24.  1952 

Mr.  LAN&.    Mr.  I^>eaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 


the  toXioming  excerpt  from  Labor  Year- 
book 1.  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  March  1952  issue  of  Labor  Infor- 
mation Bulletin: 


Th«  Wi 


nc  UitrrsD  Ota- 
Umons 
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1.  Dignity  of  Indivldiial:  Individual  is  first 
and  foremost  a  human  being.  His  welfars 
Is  the  center  and  objective  of  aU  political, 
economic,  and  social  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. Functions  of  state  and  of  trade-unions 
are  to  enhance  well-being  and  happiness  at 
individual  and  his  family. 

a.  Civil  rights:  Constitution  and  BUl  ctf 
Rights  guarantee  to  each  worker  freedom  of 
speech,  association,  assembly,  and  worship. 
Workers  are  free  to  criticize  government  and 
officials.  They  enjoy  freedom  to  conunvml- 
cate  and  associate  freely  with  workers  at 
other  countries. 

3.  Freedom  to  change  jobs:  Bach  individ- 
ual worker  has  right  to  choose  vocation,  to 
change  job,  and  to  move  from  place  to  plac* 
to  improve  social  and  economic  status. 

4.  Freedom  of  association:  Workers  are 
free  to  belong  to  any  union  of  their  own 
choosing.  Independently  of  Government,  em- 
ployer, or  political  parties. 

5.  Collective  agreements:  Workers  are  frss 
to  bargain  with  employers  on  wages,  working 
conditions,  old-age  benefits  to  supplement 
Federal  old-age  pensions,  health  and  wel- 
fare, vacations,  other  Items  of  concern  to 
themselves  and  their  union. 

6.  Right  to  strike :  Rtght  to  strike  Is  baste 
economic  weapon  for  material  and  social 
advancement  of  workers  and  for  prsservation 
of  their  union. 

7.  Grievances:  Grlevanoe  machinery  undsr 
collective  bargaining  constitutes  principal 
method  of  .Igbtlng  wrongs  to  individual 
worker.  Protects  worker  against  employers, 
supervisors,  foremen,  sometimes  even  own 
union  leader. 

8.  Slave  labor:  Nonexistent. 

TBI  Wi 


XN  OON-CUSTAm 

1.  Dignity  of  individual:  8Uta  Is  i 
Everything  and  everybody  exist  exclusively 
for  benefit  of  state.  Individuals  do  not  exist 
as  human  beings  except  as  part  of  "eoUsctlv* 
mass"  of  workers. 

a.  civil  rights:  No  such  rights  exist  except 
as  permitted  by  government.  Heaviest  pen- 
alties are  inflicted  for  criticism  of  govam- 
ment  policy.  Workers  are  prohibited  from 
communicating  with  fellow  workers  outalda 
country. 

3.  Freedom  to  change  jobs:  Vocations  SBtf 
X>b«  are  assigned  by  state  authority.  Worker 
is  frooen  in  job  and  severely  penallaed  U  be 
quits  without  permission.  Compulsion  to 
take  jobs  anywherj  Is  enforced  with  severe 
penalties. 

4.  Freedom  of  association:  Only  govern- 
ment-dominated unions  permitted.  Non- 
joining  such  union  makes  worker  a  marked 
person  subject  to  lower  social -security  bene- 
fits,  discrimination  in  housing.  Tscatlon 
privileges,  education  of  his  children. 

6.  Collective  agreements:  Model  agree- 
ments Imposed  by  order  of  government. 
Workers  may  suggest  only  minor  details. 
Wages  fixed  by  government  on  basis  of  sweat- 
shop methods,  excessive  piece-rate  quotas. 
Workers  failing  to  meet  quotas  exposed  to 
rldlculs.  lower  Uvlng  standards. 

e.  Right  to  strike:  Strikes  considered  as 
economic  sabotage,  though  not  prohibited  by 
law.  Strikers  may  be  shot  or  sent  to  slave- 
labor  camps. 

7.  Grievances:  Workers  have  limited  right 
to  grievances  through  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment-dominated unions  whose  interests 
are  generally  against  those  of  Individual 
worker. 

8.  Slave  labor:  Vast  administrative  system 
for  millions  of  slave  laborers  in  slave  nr^pe. 
condemned  by  government  \mder  pretexts 
Without  process  of  law. 
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Utter  Fwom  Fradk  C  Hilton.  Coomanaer 
in  CUef,  Veterans  of  Forcifn  Wars,  to 
Howard  Hafbet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALxrosMia 

IN  THS  BOU8S  OP  RXPRESXNTATIVB8 

Thur$day.  March  20, 1952 

Mr.  HILLINaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  a  letter  which  Biir.  Frank  C. 
Hiltpn,  commander  in  chief.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  sent  to  Mr.  Howard 
Hughes.  In  this  letter.  Mr.  Hilton  con- 
gratulates Mr.  Hughes  on  his  courageous 
stand  in  the  case  of  a  screen  writer  who 
refused  to  tell  tbe  Hoxiae  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  whether  or  not 
be  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

The  letter  followt: 

Mr.  HowAXO  HuflRxa, 

Managing  Director  for  Produchom, 
BKO  Picture*  Corp..  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

DcAB  lla.  Huawas:  Please  accept  my  con- 
gratulations and  commendation  tot  the  legal 
action  you  have  taken  in  the  case  of  Screen 
Writer  Paul  Jarrico.  who  reftised  to  tell  the 
Hotjse  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  because  to  do  so  "might  tend  to  In- 
criminate him."  Tour  Justifiable  action  In 
dismissing  Jarrico  and  then  "-^'"g  in  a 
counteraction  that  RKO  be  not  required  to 
pay  Janico's  demands  for  money  for  alleged 
damages  for  a  tcx\pX,  that  will  not  be  used, 
all  in  all.  comprise  a  cotirageous  decision 
which  other  motion-picture  producers  might 
well  emulate. 

I  am  sure  the  msjority  of  American  people 
and  most  certainly  the  1,200,000  members 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  have  at>out  reached  the  limit 
of  patience  In  temporizing  with  and  oon- 
dliatlng  men  and  women  of  subversive  tend- 
encies, and  particularly  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  Communist -front  organiza- 
tions. It  Is  a  time  for  action  and  you  have 
taken  It  in  a  forthright,  decisive  way.  It 
Is  s  step  that  should  help  the  Nation  In 
general,  and  the  motion -picture  Industry  In 
particular.  I  hope  it  will  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent for  other  industries  and  organizations. 

Tou  may  be  assured  that  we  of  the  Vet- 
trans  of  Foreign  Wars  want  all  the  Commu- 
nists and  Communist-front  fellow  travelers 
eliminated  from  the  motion-picture  Indus- 
try. We  strongly  support  such  action  as  you 
have  taken  and  hope  It  will  lead  to  a  much- 
to-be-deslred  house  cleaning. . 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Smcerely  yotxrs. 

FXajik  C.  Rn^Toir, 
Commander  in  Chief. 


A  Veteran  and  n  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIOAIt 
XN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RSPRESSNTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  2,  1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  from  Michigan. 
Chaxlxs  E.  Pottxk.  of  Cheboygan,  may 
lack  the  physique  of  oiu*  colleague,  Mr. 
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STocKjCAir,  of  Oregon,  who  is  6  feet  6 
inches  and  weighs  260  pounds.  He  is, 
nevertheless,  Judged  by  any  other  stand- 
ard, in  every  respect,  one  of  the  biggest, 
greatest  men  who  have  appeared  on  the 
Washington  scene  in  many  a  decade. 
Though,  because  while  fighting  in  the 
foremost  combat  line  in  Prance,  he  lost 
boh  of  his  legs,  that  physical  loss  has  not 
Intensified,  magnified  his  determination 
to  continue  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
His  combat  service  brought  him  a  full 
realization  of  the  sacrifices  which  men 
willingly  make  when  they  believe  the 
fate  of  their  country  is  at  stake. 

He  retains  all  of  the  courage  which 
sent  him  forward  in  battle.  His  desire, 
his  determination,  his  aUllty  to  serve  his 
country  has  been  in  no  way  weakened 
by  the  sacrifice  which  he  then  made. 

His  clear  vision  has  enabled  him  to  see 
the  true  issues.  His  unerring,  sound 
judgment,  coupled  with  his  loyalty  to  his 
country,  have  immlstakenly.  rightly 
guided  the  casting  of  his  vote. 

He  hns  been  In  the  House  a  compara- 
tively short  time  but  has  made  a  record 
which  stamps  him  as  an  outstanding 
statesmanlike  Member  of  tbe  House. 

While  he  is  progressive  and  liberal  in 
his  thinking,  he  is  an  adherent  to  sound 
principles  of  government. 

Nation-wide  organizations  have  listed 
him  as  an  outstanding  statesman  at  the 
top  of  the  economy  bloc. 

National  authorities  have  held  him  as 
an  arch  foe  of  cooununism,  as  one  whose 
work  to  expose  Communists  has  been 
outstaadlng 

Because  of  his  ability,  his  courage,  his 
faithfulness  to  his  duty  as  a  Congress- 
man, he  has  the  respect  of  every  Member 
of  the  House. 

That  Members  of  the  House  are  not 
alone  in  their  approval  of  his  record  is 
evidenced  by  an  editorial  from  the  Esca- 
naba  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  of  March  14. 
1952.  which  reads  as  follows: 

CHASuts  Porm  Would  Be  Sraoira  CAimmATB 
FOB  UNrrsD  States  Senate  Seat 

There  are  growing  evidences  that  Repre- 
senutlve  Chaxlxs  K.  Pottkb,  of  Cheboygan, 
may  decide  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
RepubUcan  nomination  for  the  United  States 
Senate  seat  now  held  by  Blaoi  Mooot, 
Democrat. 

Congrsssman  Pottxb,  whose  outstanding 
record  as  Eleventh  Congressional  District 
Representative  has  won  for  him  a  national 
reputation  In  a  short  period  of  time,  has 
indicated  to  close  friends  that  he  has  not 
made  up  bis  mind.  That  he  Is  giving  careful 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  becoming 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate.  Is  weU  known. 

Further  indications  of  Pottee's  potential 
senatorial  candidacy  are  revealed  In  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Michigan  Legislat\u-e 
has  asked  Potteb  to  address  State  lawmakers 
on  March  20 — provided  Pomai  has  not  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  by  that  time.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  Potter  would  declare  his 
candidacy  before  that  date,  In  view  of  the 
political  advantage  that  would  develop  by 
his  appearance  before  tbe  legislature. 

Auditor  General  John  Martin  has  already 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

Representative  Poma,  of  course,  is  assvired 
of  reelection  to  Congress  if  he  should  desire 
It.  No  political  candidate,  Republican  or 
Democrat,  would  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to 
unseat  the  popular  Cheboygan  war  veteran. 
Whether  to  yield  a  suit  bet  for  a  crack  at 
the  United  States  Senate  seat  Is  a  tough  de- 
cision tc  nutke. 


If  Congressmsui  Pottkb  should  decide  to 
make  a  bid  for  the  Senate  seat  now  held  by 
Blaib  Moodt.  it  is  certain  that  he  would  be 
a  formidable  opponent  for  any  candidate 
seeking  the  Republican  nomination  and.  If 
nominated,  a  very  formidable  opponent  for 
Senator  Moodt.  who  will  be  the  Democratic 
candidate. 

Congressman  Pottee  has  built  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  legislative  statesman  upon  inteUi- 
gent  luiderstanding  of  the  Nation's  problems 
and  a  cotirageous  conviction  of  high  prin- 
ciples. Not  an  (vator,  he  is.  nonetheless,  a 
convincing  speaker  because  be  talks  the  kind 
of  language  that  his  constituents  can  under- 
stand. His  sincerity  is  impressive  and  com- 
mands respect,  even  among  those  who  do  not 
share  his  political  views. 

If  Charlie  Potter  decides  to  run  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Eleventh  ^<»-h<g<^n 
Congressional  District  will  lose  an  able,  con- 
scientious Congressman,  but  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  may  gain  a  great 
statesman. 


AInminnm  From  Canada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MXW  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13. 1952 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  following  letter  which  I  have  sent 
to  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Anderson,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Aluminum  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Administration: 

HOTTSE    or    RXPRXSBirTATIVXS, 

Comkitteb  om  tbe  Judiciart, 
SvBooiacimEs  No.  6. 
AirrmusT  StTBComciRXx, 
Washington,  D.  C.  AprU  3.  1952. 
Mr.  SAannEL  W.  Akderson. 

Deputy  Administrator  for  Aluminum, 
Defense  Production  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Mr.  Akdersom:  Aluminum  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  metals  in  our  modem 
economy,  regardless  of  whether  that  economy 
be  at  i>eace,  in  mobilisation,  or  at  war.  For 
the  building  industry,  the  transportation 
industry,  for  power  transmission,  household 
machinery,  cooking  utensils,  and  for  hun- 
dreds of  other  Important  commodities, 
aluminum  is  an  essential  component.  The 
ntmiber  of  snudl -business  fabricators  de- 
pending upon  aluminum  for  their  very 
existence  has  risen  from  only  800  before 
World  War  n  to  more  than  17,000  by  1950. 
It  Is  evident  that  upon  aluminum  depends 
a  very  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's 
productivity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  supply 
of  aluminum  for  civilian  fabrication  in- 
creases, we  will  find  that  new  uses  and  de- 
mands for  the  metal  will  develop.  The  up- 
ward limits  of  such  a  development  are  hard 
to  estimate  or  envision  for  the  future  of 
aluminum  seems  almost  imlimited. 

Even  before  the  advent  of  the  Korean 
crisis,  aluminum  supplies  were  short  because 
of  the  many  new  uses  to  which  it  was  dis- 
covered alvuninum  could  be  put.  Prior  to 
Korea,  annual  aluminum  production  In  tbe 
United  States  totaled  about  700,000  tons  a 
year  while  effective  demand  approached  900,- 
000  tons  a  year.  Many  c\istomeris  were  even 
at  that  time  being  supplied  on  an  allocation 
basis  by  producers.  The  outbreak  in  Korea 
served  to  make  what  was  already  a  bad 
situation  desperate. 

Dwindling  supplies  of  alumintmi  reaching 
independent  fabricators,  as  ths  aftermatb 


Ani6 
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of  KorMk,  ■hnmfc  the  number  of  raeh  con- 
oams  from  17,000  to  14.000.  It  tb«  propoacd 
plan*  <tf  Dafen—  ci<IVr1»U  to  eliminate  tbe 
production  of  all  unessential  products  In 
wtUdx  aluminum  was  consumed  had  ever 
been  put  Into  actual  operation,  tbe  demise 
at  tlMse  businesses  would  have  been  complete 
and  sudden.  As  it  was.  independent  fabri- 
cators have  barely  managed  to  struggle  along 
under  continually  diminishing  supplies. 
Despite  a  domestic  program  for  alumlnvun 
expansion  calling  tor  a  doubling  of  produc- 
tion, total  aluminum  supplies  actually  de- 
creased during  each  quarter  of  the  year  1951. 
Tbe  fruition  of  domestic  aluminum  expan- 
sion will  not  occur  until  1953.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  econiuny  faces  a  lingering  alumi- 
num starvation. 

"nma,  tbe  Immediate  and  pressing  prob- 
lem before  us  Is  how  to  obtain  additional 
supi^les  of  this  vital  metal.  Several  pros- 
pective sources  have  been  advanced  as  al- 
ternative solutions  to  this  problrao.  One  of 
these  is  to  expand  the  productive  facilities 
of  the  big  three  aluminum  producers  in  the 
United  States,  Alcoa,  Reynolds,  and  Kaiser. 
Insofar  as  the  independent  fabricator  is  con- 
cerned, however,  this  solution  would  be  one 
on  paper  only.  Each  of  these  three  large 
concerns  already  has  fabricating  facilities 
far  in  eseess  of  its  existing  ingot  capacity, 
and  additional  production  of  ingot  only  go 
to  feed  the  integrated  mills  of  these  giant 
corporations.  Alcoa's  profits  on  primary  pro- 
duction averages  15  percent,  whereas  the 
further  f atelcatlon  of  ingot  Into  sheets  yields 
a  profit  of  25  percent.  Since  additional  fab- 
rication provides  profits  proportionately 
higher,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  magnanimity 
of  these  corporations  would  extend  to  sell- 
ing to  Independents  when  greater  profits  can 
be  achieved  by  cherishing  their  supplies  for 
themselves. 

Another  solution  to  the  aluminum  dilem- 
ma Is  to  have  new  domestic  producers  enter 
the  field.  To  date,  the  only  newcomer  who 
has  been  able  to  surmount  the  numerous 
obstacles  present  in  entering  the  aluminum 
Industry  has  been  the  largest  copper  com- 
pany in  tbe  United  States.  Anaconda.  The 
copper  industry  is  already  dominated  by  a 
small  number  of  producers.  In  fact,  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  net  capital  assets  in 
the  entire  industry  are  owned  by  two  con- 
eems.  the  afore-mentioned  Anaconda  and 
Kennecott.  It  is  obviotu  that  to  extend  fur- 
ther the  power  of  there  corporations  into 
tbe  field  of  aluminum  is  most  unwise  from  a 
competitive  standpoint. 

The  competitive  dilemma  that  arises  from 
bringing  additional  copper  concerns  into  the 
aluminum  industry  is  best  understood  when 
we  realise  that  copper  and  alxmolnum  are 
competitive  metals.  Due  to  tbe  invsent 
scarcity  of  copper,  which  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  and  also  due  to  the 
technological  advantages  of  alinnlnum  over 
copper,  aluminum  has  been  supplanting 
copper  In  many  of  the  traditional  uses  of 
that  metal.  Copper  is  being  purchased  by 
the  Government  at  premium  prices  in  sev- 
eral Instances.  It  is  rather  anomalous  that 
In  the  Anaconda  deal,  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  allocation  of  a  percentage  of  aluml- 
ntmi  prodi2ction  to  Independent  fabricators, 
as  hss  been  heretofore  required  in  the  cases 
where  the  original  three  producers  were  per- 
mitted to  expand  their  facilities.  Thus,  we 
have  no  guaranty  in  the  Anaconda  deal  that 
any  of  the  contemplated  production  will  go 
to  independent  fabricators  and  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  great  portion  of  Anaconda 
•lumlninn  production  will  go  to  Its  own  fab- 
ricating facilities  to  replace  products  pres- 
ently using  copper. 

Prior  to  the  Government's  authorization 
which  permitted  Anaconda  to  enter  Into  the 
production  of  virgin  aluminum,  it  was  con- 
templated that  the  Harvey  Machine  Co.  of 
California  would  undertake  the  expansion 
program.  A  comparison  of  the  conditions 
which   Anaconda   plana   to   produce 


aluminum  and  those  originally  eontamplat- 
ed  by  Harvey  diacloses  that  many  alemeats 
which  would  indicate  Hanreyl  intention  for 
further  expansion  of  production  are  not 
present  in  the  Anaconda  arrangement.  Aa 
an  example,  Anaconda  does  not  contemplate 
starting  the  manufacturing  process  with 
bauxite  ore  but  rather  plana  to  purchaM 
aliunlna  from  which  aluminum  will  be  mad*. 
Harvey  bad  planned  to  produce  its  own  alu- 
mina from  bauxite  but  Anaconda  will  be 
limited  by  naaoa  of  its  dependence  upon  lU 
competitors  for  sources  of  alumina. 

New  blood  in  the  way  of  new  independent 
producers  in  the  aluminum  industry  would 
be  highly  desirable,  but  without  direct  Oov- 
emment  aaatotanee  In  the  form  of  financing, 
subsidies,  contracta.  and  other  aid.  such  a 
result  would  be  highly  Improbable  If  not  im- 
possible. 

During  the  past  2  years  it  has  been  widely 
known  that  the  Government  wished  to  see 
new  producers  of  aluminum  enter  the  field. 
During  that  time  many  groups  came  forward 
expressing  their  desire  to  undertake  alumi- 
num production.  Time  and  again  these  ef- 
forts have  failed  on  the  grouiMla  that  the 
present  high  casta  of  equipment  and  power 
made  such  projects  undesirable  financial 
risks.  Any  new  producers  of  aluminum 
would  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  those  who  have  been  in  production  dur- 
ing tbe  past  la  years  or  more  and  whose 
equipment  and  facilities,  which  are  now  de- 
predated, had  a  lower  (Xlginal  cost  than 
could  be  obtained  today.  It  would  seem 
clear  on  the  basis  of  this  record  that  gov- 
ernmental subaldy,  designed  to  place  new 
producers  on  equal  competitive  basis  with 
those  already  in  the  industry,  or  large  scale 
loan  assistance  by  the  Government,  or  a 
oombination  of  both  would  be  required  if  a 
further  effort  were  to  be  made  to  bring  new 
American  producers  of  aluminum  Into  the 
field. 

A  survey  of  insurance  companies  and  in- 
vestment companies  which  might  logically 
put  up  new  capital  for  a  new  domestic  pro- 
ducer has  shown  that  these  groups  con- 
sistently declined  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  new  companies  for  many  of  the 
reasons  cited  above.  Thus,  it  Is  clear  that 
any  new  domestic  production  of  aluminum 
would  have  to  depend  upon  large  scale  gov- 
ernmental assistance  which  the  present 
economy  minded  Congress  would  most  likely 
oppoee. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  is  our  pres- 
ent lack  of  adequate  low-coet  power  and  large 
enough  blocks  of  such  power  to  make  new 
aluminum  production  feasible.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  because  any  stockpile  of 
aluminum  would  also  be  a  stockpile  of  elec- 
trical energy,  the  demand  for  which  would  be 
very  great  in  a  war  situation. 

The  stockpiling  of  aluminum  would 
to  represent  sound  financial  policy.  The 
metal  does  not  depreciate  or  deteriorate  and 
the  Government  will  be  in  a  position  to 
realize  a  profit  at  any  time. 

Be  assured  my  preference  is  for  domestic 
production  but  under  present  difficulties  that 
preference  is  foreclosed. 

Because  of  the  questionable  wisdom  of  in- 
creasing productive  facilities  of  the  present 
three  producers  of  aluminum;  because  of  the 
econoailc  burdens  of  bringing  new  producers 
into  the  field;  and  because  of  the  problems  of 
electrical  energy,  it  would  seem  incumbent 
upon  us  to  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  for  additional,  dependable,  in- 
expensive sources  of  altnnlnum. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  indeed  fortunate. 
In  Canada  there  exists  the  largest  producer 
of  aluminum  in  the  world,  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  Canada.  This  company  has  of- 
fered to  give  the  United  States  a  long-term 
option  to  purchase  at  market  price  up  to 
8,500,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum  over  a  7- 
year  period.  This  tonnage  would  Indeed  go 
far  to  swell  the  trickle  of  aluminum  supplies 
now  reaching  our   Independent  alumlnuxu 


tmbtieaton.  and  wotild  also  provide  •  taaato  tor 

stockpiling  the  metal.  The  record  shows 
that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  Alcan. 
has  a  notably  good  reoord  for  supplying 
American  Independent  fabricators  of  alu- 
minum. This  may  be  due  to  tbe  fact  that 
they  are  not  tbemselvea  in  the  fabricating 
business,  but  whatever  the  reaaon  may  be 
that  record  Is  a  good  one. 

There  are  many  obvious  advantages  to  this 
offer  from  Canada.  It  will,  in  tbe  first  in- 
stance, provide  a  reliable  and  steady  flow  of 
aluminum  to  our  manuf  acturars  and  to  our 
stockoUe  and  end  the  reexirring  crises  in  the 
aluminum  market.  This  new  supply  will  not 
cost  tha  Government  or  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  any  money  by  virtue  of  direct 
and  indirect  subaldles — a  far  cry  from  our 
program  here  at  home,  where,  on  top  <a  laiga 
tax  amorUaatlons  granted  to  each  of  the  Big 
Three  producers,  Alcoa  is  aided  by  direct 
financial  assistance  fiom  tbe  Government  In 
the  operation  of  the  two  hlgh-oost  plant*  In 
Baden,  N.  C  and  Ifasaena,  N.  T.  The  prlco 
of  altmintmi  imported  from  Canada  will  b« 
the  same  as  that  charged  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers, despite  the  tariff  barrier  which  la 
atMorbed  by  Alcan.  Alcan  abaorba  the  tariff 
of  1 4  *cents  per  pound,  thus  providing  a  clear 
profit  tc  the  United  States  Government. 
Prom  an  economic  standi>olnt.  Canada  is  the 
most  logical  area  from  which  to  obtain  new 
aluminum  supplies,  in  view  of  hydroelectric- 
power  shortages  in  the  United  States,  the 
absence  of  a  domestic  tupply  of  bauxite  la 
anr  country,  and  the  fact  that  an  increaae 
in  doBWtle  production  would  entail  the 
costly  erection  of  new  planta. 

Under  the  present  proposal  regarding  Oov- 
ennmeot  purchase  of  ahmilnum  from  Alcan. 
It  is  idanned  that  the  fadUtles  at  Klttlmat. 
Canada,  will  be  expanded  at  no  expense  to 
the  United  States  Government  to  provlda 
the  addltloiial  aluminum  capacity.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  retponslble  military 
authorities  have  taken  the  poeltlon  that  for 
strategic  considerations  tbe  plant  at  Klttlmat 
would  be  defensible  and  would  not  be  a  lia- 
bility In  case  of  war. 

PTom  an  possible  vantage  points — that  of 
the  independent  fabricator,  the  consumer, 
the  taxpayer,  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Defense  Department,  Canada,  and  even 
the  Big  Three  producers  themselves,  if  they 
sincerely  believe  in  competition — the  Alcan 
proposition  is  highly  propitious.  I  feel  that 
the  American  people  would  suffer  a  great 
economic  loss  If  they  fall  to  take  prompt 
advantage  of  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EuAMxna.  Cxixn, 

ChairmMH, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

cmuramutiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRJESKNTATIVXS 
Wednesday.  April  2,  1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Taber 
amendment  is  much  too  severe.  We 
all  believe  In  economy  and  I  am  support- 
ing economy  in  the  Congress  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  On  the  other  hand,  flood  con- 
trol for  the  Mississippi  Valley  reached 
a  point  of  $70,000,000  and  since  It 
reached  this  high  point,  it  has  been 
gradually  cut  down  untU  the  current 
appropriation,  counting  construction 
and  maintenance,  figures  only  $59,000.- 
000.  This  repreicnts  an  actual  reduc- 
tion of  from  170.000.000  to  $67,000,000. 
to  161,000,000,  and  now  to  $59,000,000 


for  both  construction  and  maintenance 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley — a  heavy 
percentage  construction. 

I  do  not  think  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  should  stand  the  brunt  of  all 
economy.  The  cut  already  made  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  20  percent  and  this 
should  be  more  than  sufficient.  The 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis receives  the  fiood  waters  from  all 
over  the  Nation  and  it  is  unfair  to  ex- 
pect this  portion  of  the  country  to  carry 
on  to  the  sea  the  angry  and  muddy 
waters  which  29  States  drain  into  the 
valley  without  some  reasonable  Federal 
help. 

I  know  a  great  many  meritorious  proj- 
ects that  are  being  sacrificed  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  appropriation  this  year 
for  the  cause  of  economy.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve even  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
who  presented  the  motion  to  reduce  this 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  appropriation 
by  $5,000,000  would  if  he  knew  the  inti- 
mate details  of  these  projects  want  them 
eliminated.  Therefore,  I  sincerely  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  appropriation  will 
not  be  cut  but  on  the  contrary  I  am 
hoping  that  the  other  body  when  the 
bill  reaches  there  will  actually  increase 
this  appropriation  by  $5,000,003.  It  is 
a  vast  problem  which  is  worthy  of  this 
consideration. 


Stafia  ami  EiscBhowcr 


lEXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAS&ACHusnrs 

IM  THS  HOUSX  OP  RSPRSBBNTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  AvrU  t.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
3  tian  Science  Monitor.  Boston.  Maaa.: 

STAUM   and  KiSEMUOWCa 

A  group  of  American  newapaparmen  have 
got  from  Joseph  Stalin  a  written  opinion 
that  world  war  is  no  closer  today  than  it 
was  a  or  S  years  ago.  V7e  And  ourselves  un- 
set Ufled  with  this  comfort  from  the  Krem- 
lin. 

Por  two  reasons:  Pirst,  we  dare  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  Stalin  is  enough  of  an  oracle  to 
know  whether  a  war  lies  in  the  future.  Any 
war.  If  it  took  place,  would  necessarily  be  2 
years  closer  than  it  was  2  years  ago. 

Second,  if  ths  answer  be  read  to  mean 
that  Russia  is  no  closer  to  starting  a  world 
war  than  It  was  2  or  3  years  ago.  we  venture 
to  suggest  this  is  no  Arm  jtiaranty.  If  the 
intention  to  attack  existed  in  Moscow.  Rus- 
sian strategy  would  hardly  caU  for  pubUc 
announcement. 

We  prefer  the  kind  of  assurance  Just  given 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  by  General 
Eisenhower.  In  his  annual  report,  as  NATO 
commander  he  says:  "The  tide  has  begun  to 
flow  our  way.  and  the  sitiuition  of  the  free 
world  is  brighter  than  It  was  a  year  ago." 
He  feels  it  Is  brighter  because  the  free  world's 
weakness  has  been  partially  corrected. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  According  to 
tbe  general,  Europe  must  become  self-sus- 
taining in  the  production  of  its  own  weapons. 
He  put  the  obligation  of  Etirope  blimtly. 
saying  American  taxpayers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  on  pouring  money  into  Europe 
unless  "encouraged   by  steady   progress  to- 


ward mutual  cooperation  and  full  effective- 
ness." 

He  did  not  dodge  the  fact  tha*.  there  have 
been  delays — including  a  lag  in  promised 
weapon  production  in  the  United  States.  He 
said  the  military  threat  from  the  Soviet  and 
its  satellites  stUl  casts  a  shadow  across 
Europe.  But  he  reported  almost  a  revolu- 
tionary rise  in  the  morale  of  the  West's 
forces,  based  on  efficient  training.  As  a 
whole  tbe  report  was  encouraging. 

Tbe  improvement  in  the  free  peoples'  mili- 
tary position  does  warrant  hope  for  the  de- 
terring of  potential  warmakers.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  it  is  only  a  first  step 
toward  peace.  More  basic  assurance  waits 
upon  more  progress  in  dealing  with  the 
thinking  that  makes  wars — with  the  injus- 
tices and  misunderstandings,  the  deliberate 
lies,  and  the  built-up  hatreds  which  divide 
the  nations  today. 


Latia  Aaierica  Mif  ht  Be  Essential  to  Our 
Swival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLoaiDA 

IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  3,  1952 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Latin  America  Might  Be  Essen- 
tial to  Our  Survival."  published  in  the 
Editor's  Notebook  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  of  March  30.  1952.  This  editorial 
is  written  by  Mr.  John  S.  Knight,  who 
Is  known  to  most  of  us  and  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  edi- 
tors. I  believe  Mr.  Knight's  findings 
and  observations  on  this  subject  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  Members  of  tbe  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

JjkTOi  AMxaicA  MicRT  Bx  Essential  to  Om 
SusvnrAL 

Panama. — Like  many  another  United  States 
elticen.  your  editor  has  a  lot  to  learn  about 
Central  and  South  America. 

Poreign  service  in  two  World  Wars,  plus 
witnessing  the  wtnd-up  of  hostilities  in  the 
Pacific  as  correspondent  of  tbe  Knight  News- 
papers and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ci- 
vilian traveling  abroad  have  provided  valu- 
able baclcground  for  editorial  comment  on 
foreign  affairs. 

But  the  little  I  know  about  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  other  part  of  the  hemisphere 
has  been  largely  gleaned  from  books,  news- 
paper and  magaslne  articles  and  frequent 
conversations  with  our  own  correspondents 
who  are  rated  as  experts  on  Latin  America. 

Recently,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  directors  of  the  Inter-Ameiican  Press 
Association  In  Panama  City.  The  purpose  of 
this  organization,  composed  of  editors  and 
publishers  from  both  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, is  to  "foster  a  wider  knowledge  and 
greater  interchange  among  the  peoples  of 
America  in  support  of  the  basic  principles  of 
a  free  society  and  individual  liberty  and  to 
work  collectively  for  the  solution  of  com- 
mon problems  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  New  World." 

The  lAPA  holds  that  honest,  free  and  in- 
dependent Journalism  is  the  best  contribu- 
tion toward  peace  in  a  world  of  free  na- 


tions peopled  by  freemen;  that  without  free- 
dom of  information,  there  Is  no  democracy. 

Freedom  of  thought  and  Its  expression, 
■poken  or  written,  are  inseptuttble,  essential 
rights.  Together  they  constitute  the  guar- 
anty and  the  defense  of  the  other  liberties 
on  which  democracy  Is  based. 

The  Inter-American  Press  Association  has 
had  a  remarkably  productive,  though  stormy 
career,  in  its  early  days,  the  lAPA  was  heavi- 
ly infiltrated  by  the  Communists. 

Last  October,  in  Montevideo,  editors  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Peron  regime  attempted  to 
paralyze  convention  proceedings  by  staging 
a  twmultuous  demonstration  when  their  cre- 
dentials were  refused. 

The  meeting  was  held  together  largely 
through  the  persistence  of  the  Indomitable 
Tom  Wallace,  editor-emeritus  of  the  Louis- 
ville Times  and  a  pioneer  in  the  lAPA  move- 
ment. 

Old  Tom  Anally  persuaded  the  warring  edi- 
tors to  park  their  guns  with  the  hat  check 
girl,  threw  the  Peronistas  out  of  the  hall, 
and  the  convention  turned  out  to  be  a  huge 
success. 

Directors  of  the  Inter-American  Press  As- 
sociation anticipate  a  more  orderly  gather- 
ing in  Chicago  next  fall. 

Panama:  The  nonstop  Pan  American  flight 
from  Miami  to  Panama  takes  4^^  hours. 
Pan  Am  serves  a  fuU  course  dinner  with 
cocktails  and  wine  for  those  so  inclined. 

Drew  Pearson  is  constantly  berating  Pan 
American  for  its  monopolistic  tendencies  but 
Juan  Trlppe  rates  a  bow  for  his  vision, 
courage  and  diplomacy  in  developing  a  world 
wide  airline.  Experienced  travelers  rate  it 
tops. 

Upon  arriving  at  Tocumen  airport,  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  hazy  smoke  of  countless 
brush  fires.  This  Is  typical  of  tite  dry  season 
which  lasts  from  January  through  April. 
Temperatures  during  the  day  are  higher  tiian 
in  Miami  but  the  nights  are  cooled  by  steady 
trale  winds. 

A  30-tnlnute  drive  took  us  to  El  Panama, 
the  beautiful  new  hotel  financed  by  local 
capital  and  a  loan  from  the  United  States 
Export-Import  Bank.  It  is  managed  by  the 
Kirkeby  chain  and  compares  favorably  with 
the  better  hotels  on  Miami  Beach. 

Included  in  our  itinerary  were  a  visit  with 
President  Alclbiades  Arosmena,  luncheon  at 
the  United  States  Embassy  with  Ambassador 
John  Wiley,  and  a  reception  given  by  Har- 
modio  Arias,  president  of  the  newspaper. 
Panama  America,  and  a  former  President  of 
the  Republic. 

The  Canal:  An  afternoon's  Journey  through 
a  portion  of  the  famous  Panama  Canal  de- 
veloped some  interesting  facts. 

Actual  work  on  the  Canal  was  begun  by 
the  French  on  January  20,  1882,  when  the 
Culebra  cut  was  excavated.  The  first  French 
Canal  company  operated  until  1889.  was 
reorganized  in  1894,  and  continued  work  on 
the  Caned  until  its  rights  and  properties 
were  purchased  by  the  United  States  by  act 
of  Congress  in  June  1902.  American  occu- 
pation of  the  CaiuU  Zone  began  on  May  4. 
1904. 

The  first  ocean  steamer  passed  through 
on  August  3,  1914,  and  a  few  days  later 
the  Canal  was  opened  to  commerce. 

By  agreement  in  1903,  Panama  granted  to 
the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use. 
occupation,  and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  all  of  the  rights  and  authority  in  the 
zone  itself  which  the  United  States  would 
possess  and  exercise  if  it  were  the  sovereign 
power. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  is  excluded  from  any  sovereign 
rights,  powers,  or  authority  in  the  zone, 
but  receives  annual  payments  of  $430,000 
from  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Canal  and  its  properties  are  operated 
by  tbe  Panama  Canal  Company,  which  is 
directed  by  Congress  to  be  a  self-sustaining 
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boilmw  enterprlM  with  •uthority  to  eatab- 
Uah  tolls  and  regulate  Its  own  affairs. 

Tbe  Canal  Zone  Ck>vemment  functions  as 
•B  imtopoutent  agency  and  operatee  on  ap- 
propriated funds.  Its  net  cost  Is  reimbursed 
to  the  X7an«d  States  Treasury  by  the  Pan« 
ama  Canal  Company. 

Both  the  Ooremment  and  tbe  company 
have  a  common  head  who  Is  goTemor  at 
the  Canal  Zone  and  president  of  the  Canal 
Company.  This  arrangement  Insures  ani« 
lormlty  of  operation. 

Some  Idea  of  the  Importance  ot  the  Canal 
to  the  Panamanian  economy  can  be  esti- 
mated from  the  joint  req\iest  of  the  Canal 
Company  and  the  Canal  Zone  government  for 
a  1958  budget  of  $100,000,000.  Except  for 
capital  espendlturea,  budgeted  Income  must 
cover  anticipated  expenses. 

Poods  and  supplies  bought  from  farmers, 
merchants,  and  manufacturers  In  the  Ba- 
publlc  of  Panama  rvm  Into  millions  of  dol« 
lars  annually. 

The  Canal  Itself  is  40  J7  statute  miles  from 
shore  line  to  shore  line  and  60.73  miles  from 
deep  water  to  deep  water.  Shipping  tolls 
collected  since  the  Canal  opened  in  1914  are 
In  excess  of  $700,000,000. 

Oonununlstlc  Influence:  Panama  Uke  most 
ot  the  Central  and  South  American  republics. 
Is  having  Its  troubles  with  the  Commies. 

In  numbers,  they  are  not  so  formidable, 
but  the  hard  core  of  Communist  leadership 
Is  well  trained,  resourceful,  and  amply 
financed. 

The  chief  caiise  of  discontent  In  Panama 
la  the  disparity  m  wages  between  United 
States  Canal  Zone  employees  and  natives  of 
the  republic. 

The  Communists  agitate  the  controversy 
over  this  double  standard,  known  locally  as 
the  "gold"  and  "silver"  discrimination. 

United  States  officials  point  out  that  Canal 
Zone  employees  get  a  higher  overseas  pay 
rating  but  the  Issue  Is  a  touchy  one  and 
the  Commies  make  the  most  of  it. 

Much  of  the  Conuniinlat  propaganda  In 
Panama  Is  financed  and  produced  by  the 
Argentine  Kmbassy.  During  the  meeting, 
signs  appeared  everywhere  attacking  Dr. 
Oalnza  Paz,  dispossessed  publisher  of  La 
Prensa  In  Buenos  Aires,  as  a  traitor. 

Other  literature  assailed  President  Ttu- 
man  as  the  creature  of  Wall  Street  and  an 
oppressor  of  civil  liberties. 

The  Commies  are  not  as  strong  in  Panama 
as  In  several  other  Central  AnMrlcan  coun- 
tries, notably  Guatemala. 

But  they  are  powerful  enough  to  pose  an 
increasingly  difficult  problem  in  the  futtve. 

Importance  of  South  America:  In  these 
troubled  times,  we  tend  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  Korean  war  and  the  defense  of  Western 
Kurope. 

The  friendship  of  South  America  Is  taken 
for  granted. 

This  casual  attitude  could  prove  to  be  very 
eostly. 

If.  in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia,  oxir 
Kuropean  forces  proved  Inadequate  and  we 
were  driven  to  the  hemispheric  fortress  con- 
cept of  defense,  the  importance  of  South 
America  could  not  be  overestimated  In  terms 
of  materials,  natural  resources,  and  man- 
power. 

We  already  face  a  hoetUe  government  in 
Argentina.  The  loyalty  of  several  other  gov- 
ernments is  questionable  and  the  Conunu- 
nlsts  are  hard  at  work  everywhere  luider- 
mlnlng  the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  we  have  strong  supporters, 
too. 

But  we  must  reach  a  better  understanding 
with  our  Latin-American  friends  by  learning 
more  about  their  languages,  cxistoms.  tradi- 
tions, and  culture. 

Ooite  apart  from  their  desirability  as 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  time  could  come 
when  they  might  be  essential  to  our  survivaL 
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IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSnrrATTVB 
Tuesday.  March  It.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  2.000  years  ago  Demosthenes 
addressed  these  words  to  the  men  of 
Athena — words  that  hare  a  modem  ap- 
plication to  the  Truman  administration: 

Par  I  gave  warnings  and  solemnly  protested 
at  all  times,  both  in  your  midst  and  wherever 
I  was  sent.  But  the  Greek  states  were  rot- 
ten; the  men  who  were  engaged  in  public 
life  and  action  taking  bribes  and  sacrificing 
their  prlnelplas  for  money,  while  the  ma)or- 
ity  ot  private  cltiaens  either  had  no  foresight 
or  were  caught  by  the  blight  of  dally  ease 
and  leisure,  and  all  alike  suffered  from  some 
delusion  as  this,  each  community  fancying 
that  the  danger  would  come  against  all  ex- 
cept themselves,  and  that  at  others'  rlslcs 
they  might  safely  secure  their  own  interests 
when  they  pleased.  In  this  way,  I  fancy,  it 
has  came  shout  that  the  masses.  In  return 
for  their  excessive  and  unseasonable  indiffer- 
ence, have  lost  their  liberty,  while  their  lead- 
ing men.  who  fancied  tney  were  bartering 
away  everything  but  themeelves.  discovered 
they  bad  sold  themselves  first,  for,  instead 
ot  friends  and  guest  friends,  as  they  used  to 
be  called  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
taking  bribes,  tbey  are  not  saluted  as  para- 
sites and  apostates  and  by  all  other  well- 
deserved  titles.  Por  no  one.  men  of  Athena, 
spends  money  in  piirsuit  of  the  Interest  of 
the  established  as  master  of  the  situation: 
he  la  also  lord  over  tbose  who  sold  him  his 
position,  and,  knowing  their  villainy,  then — 
if  not  before — he  hates  them  and  distrusts 
them  and  treats  them  with  contumely. 
Only  look  at  the  facts,  for  If  the  right  time 
for  actlcm  has  gone  by,  the  right  time  at  any 
rate  to  learn  lessons  of  this  sort  Is  always 
present  to  the  prudent. 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  January 
13.  1952.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
magazine,  by  William  O.  Douglas,  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court: 

THS  Black  Silbmcb  or  Pxaa 
(By  William  O.  Douglas) 

There  Is  an  omnlous  trend  in  this  Nation. 
We  are  developing  tolerance  only  for  the 
orthodox  point  of  view  on  world  affairs,  in- 
tolerance for  new  or  different  i^proachee. 
Orthodoxy  normally  has  stood  in  the  path  at 
diange.  Orthodoxy  was  always  the  strong- 
hold of  the  status  quo,  the  enemy  of  new 
ideas — at  least  new  ideas  that  were  dlsttirb- 
ing.    Be  w1k>  was  wedded  to  the  orthodox 


view  was  Isolated  from  the  diaUenge  of 
facts. 

The  demoeratle  way  ot  life  rstjeets 
tdlasd  tboQght.  It  rejects  orttaodoay.  It 
wants  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion,  with- 
in peaceful  limits,  of  all  public  Issues.  It 
encourages  constant  search  for  truth  at  the 
periphery  of  knoweldgc. 

We  ae  a  people  have  probably  never  lived 
np  to  that  standard  in  any  of  oar  oasuosiral- 
tlea.  But  It  has  been  an  Ideal  toward  whleh 
most  of  our  communities  have  strlved.  We 
have  over  the  years  swung  (roes  tolerance  to 
intolerance  and  back  again.  There  have 
been  eras  of  intolerance  when  the  views  of 
minorities  have  been  ruppreesed.  But  tlicre 
probably  has  not  been  a  period  of  greater 
Intolerance  than  we  witness  today. 

Tt>  im<si stand  thla.  I  think  one  has  to 
leave  the  country,  go  Into  the  back  reglaoa 
of  the  world,  lose  hlmeelf  there  and  becoaae 
abaorbed  In  the  problems  of  the  peoples  of 
different  civilizations.  When  he  returns  to 
America  after  a  few  months  he  probably  win 
be  shocked.  He  will  be  shocked  not  at  the 
Intentions  or  purposes  or  Ideals  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Be  wUl  be  shocked  at  the  arro- 
ganoe  and  intoleraixre  of  great  segBaeals  at 
the  American  press  at  the  arrogance  and 
intolerance  of  many  leaders  in  public  oAea. 
at  the  arrogance  and  Intolerance  reflected  la 
many  of  our  attitudes  toward  AsU.  He  wm 
find  that  thought  Is  being  standardised,  that 
the  permissible  area  for  calm  discussion  Is 
being  narrowed,  that  the  range  of  Meae  Is 
being  Umitcd.  that  many  nUnds  are  doeed  to 
the  receipt  of  any  ideas  from  Asia. 

Thu  is  alarming  to  one  wbc  love*  hie 
country.  It  means  that  the  philosophy  of 
strength  thiough  free  speech  is  being  for- 
saken  for  the  philosophy  ot  fear  ttirough 
repression. 

That  choice  in  Russia  Is  conscious.  Under 
Lenin  the  ministers  and  oAelato  were  en- 
couraged to  debate,  to  advance  new  Ideaa 
and  criticisms.  Once  the  debate  was  over. 
however,  no  dissension  or  dlsagreeaSSnt  wae 
permitted.  But  even  that  small  degree  at 
tolerance  for  free  discussion  that  Lenin  per- 
mitted disappeared  under  Stalin.  Stalia 
maintains  a  tight  system  ot  control,  psr- 
mlttlng  no  free  speech,  no  real  clash  in 
even  In  the  inner  drele.  We  are,  of 
not  emulating  either  Lenin  or  Stalin.  But 
we  are  drifting  in  the  direction  of  repression, 
drifting  dangerously  fast. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  drift?  What  are 
the  forces  behind  it?  It  Is  only  a  drift,  for 
certainly  everything  hi  out  tradition  would 
make  the  great  majority  of  ns  reject  ttaa* 
course  as  a  oonackms  choice. 

The  drift  goes  back.  I  think,  to  the  faet 
that  we  carried  over  to  days  of  peace  the 
military  spproach  to  world  affairs.  Dlplo- 
certalnly  In  our  relations  with  Asia, 
a  back  seat.  The  mUHary  approach 
condltlooed  our  thinking  and  our  planning. 
The  military,  in  fact,  determined  our  ap- 
proach to  the  Asians  and  their  problems. 
That  has  been  a  great  tragedy  m  Asia  And 
the  tracsdy  to  us  at  heme  has  been  about 
as  great. 

Military  thinking  oontinned  to  play  a  dom- 
inant role  In  our  domestic  affairs.  The  oon- 
splratortal  role  of  Soviet  communism  In  the 
world  scene  was  apparent  to  all  who  cooM 
read.  This  oonsplratlonal  nde  of  Soviet 
communism  was.  of  course,  backed  by  Rtis- 
sla's  miUtary  strength.  We,  therefore,  bad  to 
be  strong  in  a  military  sense  to  hold  off  Rus- 
sia. But  we  soon  accepted  the  nUlitary  role 
as  the  dcnnlnant  one.  We  tlun^t  of  Asia 
in  terms  of  military  bases,  not  In  terms  of 
peoples  and  their  aspirations.  We  wanted 
the  starving  people  of  Asia  to  rhooes  sidee. 
to  make  up  their  minds  whether  tbey  were 
for  us  or  against  us.  to  caat  their  lot  with 
us  and  against  Russia. 

We  did  not  reallxe  that  to  millions  of  theae 
people  the  difference  between  Soviet  dlctator- 
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ship  snd  the  dictatorship  under  which  they 
presently  live  is  not  very  great.  We  did  not 
realize  that  in  some  regions  of  Asia  it  is  tbe 
Communist  Party  that  has  identified  itself 
with  the  so-called  reform  program,  the  other 
parties  being  mere  Instruments  for  keeping 
a  ruling  class  in  power.  We  did  not  realize 
that  tbe  choice  between  democracy  and  com- 
munism Is  not,  in  tbe  eyes  of  millions  of 
Illiterates,  the  critical  choice  it  Is  for  us. 

We  forgot  that  democracy  In  many  lands 
Is  an  empty  word:  that  the  appeal  is  hollow 
wben  made  to  illiterate  people  living  at  the 
subsistence  level.  We  asked  them  to  furnish 
Staging  grounds  for  a  military  operation 
whose  outcome.  In  their  eyes,  had  no  per- 
ceptible relation  to  their  own  welfare.  Those 
who  rejected  our  overtures  must  be  Commu- 
nlsu.  we  said.  Those  who  did  not  fall  in 
with  our  military  plans  must  be  secretly 
alining  with  Russia,  we  thought.  This  was 
the  result  of  our  military  thinking,  of  our 
absorption  in  military  affairs.  In  AsU  it  has 
brought  us  the  lowest  prestige  in  our  exist- 
ence. 

The  mUltary  effort  lias  been  involving 
more  and  more  of  our  sons,  more  and  more 
of  our  budget,  more  and  more  of  o\ir  think- 
ing. The  mlUUry  policy  has  so  compleUly 
absorbed  our  thoughU  that  we  have  mostly 
forgotten  that  our  greatest  strength,  our  en- 
during power  Is  not  In  guns,  but  In  ideas. 
Today,  In  Asia,  vre  are  Identified  not  with 
Ideas  of  freedom,  but  with  guns.  Today,  at 
home,  we  are  thinking  less  and  lees  in  terms 
of  defeating  communism  with  ideas,  more 
and  more  in  terms  of  defeating  cooununlsm 
with  mUltary  might. 

The  concentration  on  military  means  has 
helped  to  breed  fear.  It  has  bred  fear  and 
insecurity  partly  because  of  tbe  horror  of 
atomic  war.  Biit  the  real  reason  strikes 
deeper.  In  spite  of  oxxr  enormous  expendi- 
tures, we  see  that  Soviet  imperialism  con- 
tinues to  expand  and  that  the  expansion 
proceeds  without  tbe  Soviets  firing  a  shot. 
Tbe  free  world  continues  to  contract  without 
a  battle  for  lu  survival  having  been  fought. 
It  becomes  apparent,  as  country  after  coun- 
try falls  to  Soviet  imperialistic  ambitions, 
that  military  policy  alone  is  a  weak  one; 
that  military  poUcy  alotM  wUl  end  In  politi- 
cal bankruptcy  and  futUlty.  Thus  fear 
mounts. 

Pear  has  many  manlfeetatlotu.  Tlie  Com- 
munist threat  Inside  tbe  country  has  been 
magnified  and  exalted  far  beyond  Its  reali- 
ties. Irresponsible  talk  by  Irresponsible 
people  has  fanned  the  flamee  of  fear.  Accusa- 
Uons  have  been  loosely  made.  Character 
assassinations  have  become  common.  Sus- 
picion has  taken  tbe  place  of  good  will.  Once 
we  could  debate  with  impunity  along  a  wide 
range  of  inquiry.  Once  we  could  safely  ex- 
plore to  the  edges  of  a  problem,  challenge 
orthodoxy  without  quslms,  and  run  the 
gamut  of  ideas  in  search  of  solutions  to  per- 
plexing problems.  Onoe  we  had  confidence  in 
each  other.  Now  there  Is  suspicion.  Inno- 
cent acts  become  telltale  marks  of  disloyalty. 
The  coincidence  that  an  Idea  paraUels  Soviet 
Russia's  policy  for  a  moment  of  time  settles 
an  aura  of  suspicion  around  a  person. 

Suspicion  grows  until  only  the  orthodox 
idea  is  tbe  safe  one.  Siisplcion  grows  until 
only  the  person  who  loudly  proclaims  that 
orthodox  view,  or  who,  once  having  been  a 
Communist,  has  been  converted.  Is  trust- 
worthy. Competition  for  embracing  the  new 
orthodoxy  Increases.  Those  who  are  unortho- 
dox are  suspect.  Everyone  who  does  not  fol- 
low tbe  military  policy  makers  is  suspect. 
Kveryone  who  voices  opposition  to  tbe  trend 
away  from  diplomacy  and  away  from  political 
tactics  takes  a  chance.  Some  who  are  op- 
posed are  indeed  "subversive."  Therefore, 
the  thundering  edict  commands  ttiat  all  who 
are  opposed  are  "subversive."  Pear  is  fanned 
to  a  fury.  Good  and  honest  men  are  pil- 
loried. Character  Is  assassinated.  Pear  runs 
rampant.- 


Fear  even  strikes  at  lawyers  and  the  bsr. 
Those  accused  of  Illegal  Communist  activity — 
all  presumed  Innocent,  of  course,  \intll  found 
guilty — have  difficulty  getting  reputable  law- 
yers to  defend  them.  lawyers  have  talked 
with  me  about  It.  Many  are  worried.  Some 
could  not  volunteer  their  services,  for  if  they 
did  they  would  loee  clients  and  their  firms 
would  suffer.  Others  could  not  volunteer  be- 
cause If  they  did  they  would  be  dubbed  "sub- 
versive" by  their  community  and  put  In  the 
same  category  as  tboee  they  would  defend. 
This  Is  a  dark  tragedy. 

Pear  has  driven  more  and  more  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  of  life  either  to  silence 
or  to  the  folds  of  the  orthodox.  Pear  has 
mounted — fear  of  losing  one's  Job,  fear  of 
being  investigated,  fear  of  being  pilloried. 
This  fear  has  stereotyped  our  thinking,  nar- 
rowed the  range  of  free  public  discussion,  and 
driven  many  thoughtful  people  to  despair. 
This  fear  has  even  entered  universities,  great 
citadels  of  our  spiritual  strength,  and  cor- 
rupted them.  We  have  the  spectacle  of  iml- 
verslty  olDclals  lending  themselves  to  one  of 
the  worst  wltoh  hunts  we  have  seen  since 
early  daya. 

This  fear  luta  affected  the  youngsters. 
Youth  has  played  a  very  Important  role  in 
our  national  affairs.  It  has  usually  been 
the  oncoming  generation — full  of  enthu- 
siasm, full  of  idealism,  full  of  energy — that 
has  cnallenged  its  elders  and  the  status  quo. 
It  Is  from  this  young  group  that  the  co\in- 
try  has  received  much  of  its  moral  power. 
They  tiave  always  been  prone  to  question 
the  stewardship  of  their  fathera,  to  doubt 
tbe  wisdom  of  traditional  practices,  to  ex- 
plode cUchte,  to  quarrel  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs. 

Touth — like  the  opposition  party  in  a  par- 
liamentary system — has  served  a  powerfxil 
role.  It  has  cast  doubts  on  our  policies, 
challenged  our  inarticulate  major  premises, 
put  the  light  on  our  prejudices,  and  exposed 
our  incotutstencies.  Touth  has  made  each 
generation  indulge  in  self-examination. 

But  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  Touth 
is  still  rebellious,  but  it  is  largely  holding 
Its  tongue.  There  is  the  fear  of  being  la- 
beled a  subversive  If  one  departs  from  the 
orthodox  party  line.  That  charge — if  lev- 
eled against  s  young  man  or  young  woman — 
may  have  profound  effects.  It  Inay  ruin  a 
youngster's  business  or  professional  career. 
No  one  wants  a  Communist  in  his  organ- 
ization nor  anyone  who  is  suspect. 

And  so  the  lips  of  the  younger  generation 
have  become  more  and  more  sealed.  Re- 
pression of  ideas  has  taken  the  place  of 
debate.  There  may  not  be  a  swelling  crowd 
of  converts  to  the  orthodox,  military  view. 
But  the  voice  of  the  opposition  is  more  and 
more  stilled:  and  youth,  the  mainstay  in 
early  days  of  the  revolt  against  orthodoxy. 
Is  largely  immobilized. 

This  pattern  of  orthodoxy  that  is  shaping 
otir  thinking  has  dangerous  implications. 
No  one  man.  no  one  group  can  have  the 
answer  to  the  many  perplexing  problems  that 
today  confront  the  management  of  world 
affairs.  The  scene  Is  a  troubled  and  com- 
plicated one.  The  problems  require  the 
pooling  of  many  Ideas,  the  exposure  of  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  the  hammering  out 
in  public  dl8cussi6ns  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  policy  or  of  that. 

There  are  few  who  know  first  hand  the 
conditions  in  the  villages  of  Asia,  tbe  South 
Pacific,  South  America,  and  Africa.  There 
are  few  who  really  know  the  powerful  forces 
operating  from  the  grass  roots  in  those 
areas — forces  that  are  reflected  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  men  who  head  up  the  govern- 
ments in  those  countries.  But  unless  we 
knrv  those  attitudes,  we  cannot  manage 
'  ir.telligently.  Unless  we  know,  vre  vrlli 
-/raste  our  energies  and  our  resources.  Un- 
less we  know,  we  are  not  in  position  to  win 
9ven  political  alliances  of  an  enduring  na- 
\ure.    Unless  we  are  eager  to  know,  unless 


we  invite  a  flood  of  information  on  these 
problems,  unless  we  encourage  every  avenue 
of  approach  to  them,  we  will  live  and  act  In 
Ignorance. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  our  present 
policy  toward  AsU  wlU  lead  to  disaster— ^or 
us.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  in 
Asia  we  are  fast  becoming  tbe  symbol  of 
what  the  people  of  Asia  fear  and  hate.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  the  most  effective 
bases  we  can  get  In  Asia  are  bases  in  the 
hearts  of  Asia's  millions,  not  bases  on  their 
lands.  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
we  must  substitute  a  poUtlcal  for  a  military 
strategy  In  Asia;  that  when  there  Is  a  cease- 
fire In  Korea,  we  must  make  a  political  set- 
tlement with  Red  China;  that  if  we  apply 
to  China  the  attitude  we  are  now  brUllantly 
exploiting  In  YugosUvla,  we  can  manage  to 
make  Soviet  imperialism  crumble. 

There  are  those  who  are  deeply  opposed, 
many  of  whom  put  that  issue  beyond  tbe 
pale  of  discxission.  There  are  even  some  who 
make  the  crucial  test  of  one's  loyalty  or 
sanity  his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  our 
present  policy  toward  Asia. 

The  question  of  our  Asian  policy  lllustratee 
the  need  for  a  wide  range  of  free  public  dis- 
cussion. Asia  postB  probably  thejnost  criti- 
cal Issues  of  the  day.  Certain  It  Is  that  if 
Asia,  like  China,  Isjpept  into  the  political 
orbit  of  Soviet  RuiflK  the  Soviets  will  then 
conunand  or  be  able  to  Inunoblllze  the  l;ulk 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  the  bulk  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world. 

If  that  happens,  it  is  doubtf\il  if  we,  with 
all  our  atomic  bombs,  could  even  win  a  war. 
The  great  danger  of  this  period  is  not  in- 
flation, nor  the  national  debt,  nor  atomic 
wsu-fare.  The  great,  the  critical  danger  i» 
that  we  will  so  limit  or  narrow  the  range  of 
permissible  discussion  and  permissible 
thought  that  we  will  become  victims  of  the 
orthodox  school.  K  we  do,  we  will  lose  flexi- 
bility. We  will  loee  the  capacity  for  expert 
management.  We  vrlll  then  become  wedded 
to  a  few  techniques,  to  a  few  devices.  Tbey 
will  define  our  policy  and  at  the  same  time 
limit  our  ability  to  alter  or  modify  It.  Once 
we  narrow  the  range  of  thought  and  dlscus- 
alon,  we  wiU  surrender  a  great  deal  of  our 
power.  We  will  become  like  the  man  on  the 
toboggan  who  can  ride  It  but  who  can  neither 
steer  it  nor  stop  It. 

The  mind  of  man  must  always  be  free. 
The  strong  society  is  one  that  sanctions  and 
encourages  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. Where  there  Is  that  freedom,  a  nation 
has  resiliency  and  adaptability.  When  free- 
dom of  expreaaicm  is  supreme,  a  nation  will 
keep  Its  balance  and  sUbUlty. 

Our  real  power  is  oiu'  spiritual  strength, 
and  that  spiritual  strength  stems  from  our 
civil  liberties.  If  we  are  true  to  our  tradi- 
tions. If  we  are  tolerant  of  a  whole  market 
place  of  ideas,  we  will  always  be  strong.  Our 
weakness  grows  when  we  become  Intolerant 
of  opposing  Ideas,  depart  from  our  standards 
of  civil  liberties,  and  borrow  the  policeman's 
philosophy  from  the  enemy  we  detest. 

That  has  been  the  direction  of  our  drift. 
It  is  dangerous  to  the  morale  of  o\ir  {>eople; 
It  is  destructive  to  the  infiuence  and  prestige 
of  our  country;  it  is  depriving  us  of  our 
resiliency,  much  of  our  Inventive  genius. 
The  demands  of  orthodoxy  already  have  be- 
gun to  sap  our  strength — and  to  deprive  us 
of  power.  One  sees  it  from  far-off  Asia. 
From  Asia  one  sees  an  America  that  Is  losing 
its  humanity,  its  idealism,  and  Its  Christian 
character.  Prom  Asia  one  sees  an  America 
that  Is  strong  and  rich  and  powerf\U,  and 
yet  crippled  and  ineffective  because  of  its 
limited  vision. 

When  we  view  this  problem  full  face  we 
are  following  the  American  tradition.  The 
times  demand  a  renaissance  in  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  expression,  a  renais- 
sance that  will  end  the  orthodoxy  that 
threatens  to  devitalize  us. 
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A  DcMnrcd  Tribute  to  t  Patristic 
CoUcagM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIOQS 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  IdCBIOAlV 

ZH  THK  HOX7SE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVE8 
Wednesday,  April  2,  19S2 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
CHiPXRnzu)],  has  the  resipect  and  the 
confidence  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
We  of  the  Midwest  are  more  than  hope- 
ful that  he  will  be  returned  to  the  next 
Congress,  where  he  will  then  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Throughout  his  service  here,  he  has 
been  a  stalwart  supporter  of  policies — 
policies  which  were  designed  to  first  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  our  people,  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Republic. 

A  deserved  tribute  Is  paid  our  col- 
league by  an  editorial  in  the  April  2. 1952. 
Issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  al- 
ways reflects,  frequently  molds,  public 
opinion  in  the  Midwest.  The  editorial  is 
as  follows: 

Ckxrovulo 

Tbe  people  of  tbe  NlnoteenUi  Congree- 
don&I  District  of  Illinois  are  In  a  position 
to  take  an  Important  step  toward  Increasing 
the  influence  of  the  Middle  West  in  inter- 
national relations. 

Wltli  the  announced  retirement  from  Cksn- 
greas  of  Bepresentatlve  Eatoh,  of  New  Jersey. 
at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  Represent- 
ative CHiPKRriZLD  becomes  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  In  line  to  become  chairman  ot  the 
committee  if  a  Republican  Hotise  la  elected 
In  November.  This  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant because  the  Democrats  have  a  good 
chance  to  continue  to  control  the  Senate, 
even  if  a  Republican  President  and  a  Re- 
publican House  are  elected. 

Congressman  Cinrmmu)  Is  well  equipped 
for  the  greater  responsibility.  He  has  spe- 
dmllaed  in  International  matters  since  going 
to  Copgrees.  He  attended  Harvard  Law 
School,  did  not  emerge  as  a  follower  of  Felix 
frankfurter,  and  has  a  consistent  record  of 
opposition  to  radical  legislation. 

Representative  CHmotrxcu)  has  consistent- 
ly opposed  the  1  itemationallst  policies  of 
the  Truman  administration.  Aware  of  the 
strength  he  will  give  to  the  natir<nal  ticket 
m  his  district  next  fall,  the  CIO  is  seeking 
to  beat  him  in  the  primaries.  ICuch  is  at 
■take  tn  the  election  In  the  nineteenth  con- 
gressional district.  If  IiCr.  Cbifohbld  is  not 
renominated,  the  Midwest  will  loee  the  pros- 
pect of  having  its  first  chairman  of  the 
Bou3e  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In  SO  yean. 
Illinois  and  the  Nation  need  lir.  CniPsiinsLD 
In  Congress. 


PlacMMBt  ol  ScTcnly  Huidkapped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SBIATHERS 

ornoaJDA 

IN  TEB  SXNATS  OF  THK  mOTXD  8TATSS 

Thursdap.  AvrU  3. 1952 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou  a  report  of 
the  First  Nftional  Conference  on  Place- 
ment of  Severely  Handicapped. 

The  First  National  Conference  on 
Placement  of  Severely  Handicapped  met 
In  Washington  for  3  days  last  week, 
under  auspices  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  and, 
with  experts  from  medicine  and  surgery, 
education.  Industry,  labor,  placement, 
and  the  handicapped  themselves,  held 
explorative  seminars  on  the  diseases 
which  can  cause  upwards  of  100  percent 
disability  These  include  epilepsy,  mus- 
cular dystrophy,  multiple  sclerosis,  polio, 
rheumatism,  cardio-vascular  disabilities, 
ailhrltis,  orthopedic,  cerebral  palsy, 
deafness  and  hard  of  hearing,  and  blind- 
ness and  visual  disabilities. 

Paul  A.  Strachan.  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  which  sponsored  the  con- 
ference, stated  that  the  heads  of  the 
various  panel  committees  had  unani- 
mously reported  to  Dr.  Merle  E.  Framp- 
ton.  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, that  the  report  was  adopted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 
as  follows: 

FnsT  Natioival  CoifriBKNCs  on  Placsicsmt  or 
SxvztzLT  Hakoicaprs  Concludid  Tooat  Of 
Washtnoton 

One  hundred  and  flfty-elght  leaden  in  the 
field  of  placement  and  the  phTsloaUy  handl- 
c^pcd  representing  industry,  labor.  Govsm- 
ment,  medicine,  and  education  met  for  S  daji 
to  discuss  the  Important  problem  ol  fintUng 
Jobs  for  an  estimated  S.OOO.OOO  to  7.000,000 
severely  handicapped,  at  the  first  NaUonal 
Conference  on  Placement  of  the  Severely 
Handicapped  held  In  Wa«hlngton,  March  25 
through  27,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  the  PhyslcaUy  Handi- 
capped. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  coalerenoe  was 
to  have  the  employers,  the  labor  unions,  the 
Government  agencies,  and  the  medical  and 
educational  leaders  look  at  the  special  em- 
ployment problems  of  the  severely  handi- 
capped— epileptic,  the  m\i»cular  dystrophics, 
the  multiple  sclerotlcs,  poUo,  arthritic,  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing,  blind,  visually  handi- 
capped, the  cardiac  and  the  cerebral  palsied, 
and  indicate  the  maJcM*  problems  faced  In 
their  ptaptx  training  for  placement,  their  po- 
tentials as  members  of  a  working  class  and 
methods  by  which  the  Nation  at  large  might 
better  understand  their  attitudes  and  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  our  country. 

A  nimiber  of  severely  handicapped  men 
and  women  participated  in  the  discussion, 
citing  their  experiences.  The  main  and  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  <a  the  con- 
ference were: 

1.  An  implemented  public  relation  program 
to  edticate  industrial  leaders,  unions.  Oov- 
emment  officials,  medical  and  educational 
leadership,  and  above  all  the  public  to  this 
special  general  group  of  severely  handi- 
capped and  their  potential  contribution  to 
the  Nation  la  given  an  opportunity  to  work. 

2.  The  importance  of  a  well -planned  and 
executed  selective  placement  training  pro- 
gram to  properly  fit  the  severely  handicapped 
to  the  Job. 

8.  A  consideration  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  as  related  to  second  injury 
clauses  to  break  down  employer  and  union 
resistance  to  employment  of  the  severely 
handicapped  and  back  of  that,  public  ignor- 
ance of.  and  indifference  to.  the  wbol*. 
problem. 

4.  The  urgent  need  and  expanded  train- 
ing program  of  specialists  in  the  placement 
field  with  adequate  knowledge-of  the  special 
dlsabUltlM  and  their  potentials.    This  in- 


eluded  a  suggestion  that  medktal  echcoto  aii4 
ooUegvs  and  unlversltlea  so  amplify  tto«tr 
eouTM  offerings  that  their  students  may  ba 
Informed  as  to  the  potentials  at  this  group. 
B.  That  teamwork  of  employer,  xinlcm.  doc- 
tor, and  placement  oOcer  is  a  prime  requi- 
site in  sueoamful  placement  ot  tte  ttlHnij 
handicapped. 

6.  An  experimental  pilot  program  with 
these  severely  handicapped  of  a  placement 
clinic  deaignei.4  to  set  standards,  develop 
know-how.  and  train  workers  to  demonstrate 
how  sv.coee8ful  placement  of  severely  hacdl- 
capped  can  be  accomplished.  Oovemment 
agendee  were  encouraged  to  take  th«  lead 
In  this  pilot  experiment. 

7.  That  the  medical  protfeeslon  be  urged  to 
continue  their  studies  In  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  restorative  procedure*  to  aid  these 
severely  handicapped  in  their  goal  of  per- 
manent employment. 

8.  That  psychiatric  aid  be  given  by  worken 
In  the  field  to  overcome  the  fundamental 
problems  of  adjustment  facing  the  severely 
handicapped  before  attempts  of  placement 
are  consummated. 

9.  That  schools  for  tlie  Mvarely  haiMil- 
capped  in  deaf,  blind,  cerebral  palsied,  crl|V 
pled.  etc..  rcetudy  their  vocational  training 
programs  in  light  of  modem  industrial  prao- 
tice  and  work  cloeely  with  industry,  untona, 
and  placement  oiBcers,  vocational  rababtU- 
tatlon  oOoers,  and  medical  oOoers  In  devel- 
oping ooiiraes  designed  to  develop  skUls 
eaaUy  ad^>ted  to  the  neede  «f  industry. 

10.  An  urgent  need  (or  development  of 
home  teaching  servlcea  for  the  tomebound. 
and  development  of  part-time  employment, 
and  for  booM  Industtrlee. 

11.  Development  to  work  guldanoe  and 
placement  cUnlcs  for  severely  handlcappad. 

13.  Rcanalysls  of  physical  standards  set  up 
by  Industry  as  relating  to  the  eeverely  han«tt- 
capped. 

18.  That  a  national  survey  be  eondxieted  to 
••certain  the  number  of  ••wely  handi- 
capped sucoeaafully  enqdoyed.  and  in  what 
Jobs,  as  well  as  a  rsanalysls  of  Jobe  available, 
and  of  placement  procedures  neeeaHvy  to 
•en  aeverely  handlcappad  pi  •om  to  tb«  mat- 
ployer. 

TlM  oonferenee  plane  to  mwt  egaln  tn  tte 
fall  for  further  dtoeuaslon. 


N«t  as  bAeteeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  aocsioAjf 

ZN  THK  HOU8S  OF  RXPHISSNTATIVB 

Wednesday.  March  2$.  19St 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  speech 
In  this  House  on  March  21  related  to  the 
question.  "Is  There  a  'Subversive'  Move- 
ment hi  the  Public  Schools  ?"  Is  discussed 
in  an  understanding  and  eminently  fair 
manner  In  a  recent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  and  News. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  my  recent  documentation,  I  com- 
mend the  editorial  for  its  recognition 
that  an  analysis  of  a  problem  and  a 
threat  involving  the  public  schools  does 
not  constitute  an  attack  upon  the  public 
schools. 

In  this  c<Minectk>n  I  wish  to  add  a  per- 
•onal  tribute  and  a  word  of  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Albert  L.  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
Enquirer  and  News.  The  52-year-old 
Battle  Creek  newspaper  is  this  week  for- 
mally opening  its  completely  modem 
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plant  and  offices,  marking  an  important 
milestone  in  the  distinguished  career  of 
its  long-time  publisher  and  an  important 
event  in  the  community  and  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  editorial  from  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News 
of  April  1 : 
if*.  SHAvn's  RsPOBT  Not  ait  Imncnccirr 
Repreeentatlre  Shavis's  documentation  of 
his  charge  that  there  are  subversive  influ- 
ences In  American  education  Is  receiving 
close  study  both  within  and  outside  the 
teaching  profession.    That  is  good,  and  nee- 


Mr.  Shatkb  has  raised  a  question  that  Is 
dose  to  the  heart  of  every  parent  and  close 
to  the  intereets  of  every  American.  It  needs 
to  be  answered — not  on  any  basis  of  a 
blanket  indictment  or  a  cry  of  wolf,  but 
on  the  basis  of  solid  Judgment  of  what  Is 
true  and  beet  for  our  public  schools. 

There  Is  some  danger,  as  evidenced  by 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Enquirer  and  News 
yesterday,  which  happened  to  be  from  an 
Eaton  County  woman,  that  Mr.  SBArxa'e 
document  will  stir  critical  emotions  beyond 
the  point  that  he  obviously  intended  to 
make.  His  document  would  then  become 
a  smear,  and  a  smear  against  borne  institu- 
tions which  deserve  only  our  most  construc- 
tive treatment.  However,  again,  we  say  that 
a  studied  reading  of  the  report  provides  no 
Justification  for  indictment  of  lir.  SBArva's 
motives.  It  does  need  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  report  deals  with  gen- 
eralities and  areas  of  thinking  rather  than 
•peclflc  situations.  It  attempts  to  trace 
the  Influence  of  radicalism  and  leaves  ths 
reader  with  the  feeUng  that  the  influence 
cannot  be  proved  on  any  sweeping  grounds. 

It  must  be  aald  at  the  start  that  there 
have  been  known  to  be.  in  education  and 
elsewhere,  some  who  held  views  out  of  line 
With  the  realities — and  sought  to  press  those 
views  upon  all  the  people.  Doubtless  not 
enough  has  been  done  to  take  these  people 
seriously  and  weed  out  the  crackpots  as  well 
as  Communists,  from  the  pure  (and  desir- 
able m  moderstlon)   idealists. 

For  thst  faUure.  in  the  schools,  the  ott- 
clals  of  education  must  accept  a  share  of 
blame — Just  as  officials  of  Government  have 
to  accept  blame  for  exactly  the  same  failure 
In  politics.  The  sheep  weren't  separated 
from  the  goats  as  promptly  ••  they  should 
have  been  In  some  cases. 

However,  quotations  in  Mr.  SRArxa's  docu- 
mentation ahow  that  educational  leaders 
have  t)een  making  the  separation  recenUy — 
that  lately  they  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
facing  the  unpleasant  facta  and  adjusting 
their  lives  closer  to  reality. 

But  RepressnUtlve  Srafo  has  gone  back 
to  the  depression  years  to  document  most 
of  his  case  with  what  a  few  educators  said. 
In  the  thirtiee.  many  others  than  educators 
cried  aloud  that  capitalism  had  failed  and 
was  doomed  in  an  industrial  age  of  vast  un- 
dertakings and  wide  dUtrlbutlon  of  iU  prod- 
ucts. Businessmen — and  Congreesmen — as 
well  as  scholars  were  misled  by  the  economic 
panic.  Most  of  them  only  misread  the  signs, 
and  saw  their  mlsjudgment  later  on.  when 
the  new  experiments  In  socialism  and  com- 
munism showed  where  they  were  going. 

The  Shafer  report  raises  by  Inference  the 
question  of  how  we  want  the  ceaselessly 
changing  forms  of  our  society  to  be  shaped — 
by  business,  by  politics,  or  by  education. 
Tlie  reasonable  answer  must  be.  by  none  of 
thm»  alone,  but  by  all  together. 

It  is  good  to  have  a  minority  element  at 
the  extreme  edge  on  each  side  of  a  great 
public  issue.  The  constant  conflict  of  the 
two  helpe  to  produce  better  things  for  the 
vast  body  of  peop'.e  that  lies  tetween.  Those 
who  look  too  fondly  to  the  fuiure  are  per- 


haps neither  better  nor  worse  than  those 
who  look  too  fondly  upon  the  past. 

After  all,  the  futiire  will  hardly  be  better 
unless  there  are  forward  and  upward  changes 
from  what  is  or  used  to  be.  To  think  other- 
Wise  is  to  hold  that  life  now  Is  perfect  here 
on  earth,  or  that  it  has  been  perfect  in  the 
past.  History  and  common  sense,  and  ob- 
servations even  within  a  present  lifetime, 
argue  quite  conclusively  that  such  is  not 
the  case. 

And  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibUity — and  the  privilege — of  each  commu- 
nity to  determine  what  kind  of  teaching  it 
wants  its  children  to  have.  A  close  working 
together  of  parents,  educators,  and  school 
boards,  with  none  supreme,  seems  like  not 
only  the  most  democratic  but  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  dealing  with  the  situation. 
Battle  Creek  Itself  Is  a  pretty  good  example 
of  how  that  method  works  out — as  it  is  now 
working  out  to  provide  one  of  the  best  school 
systems  anywhere. 


Skall  We  Elect  tlie  President  hj  Popular 
Ballot? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVS3 
Tuesday.  February  19.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mi.  Speaker, 
there  seems  to  be  an  attempt  on  foot  to 
amend  the  Constitution  so  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people  rather  than  through  the  elec- 
toral college. 

It  might  prove  instinctive  to  consider 
the  history,  and  effects  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  which  have  been 
passed  so  far,  before  we  rush  into  still 
another  one. 

To  do  this,  it  might  t>e  advisable  to 
begin  with  some  basic  considerations, 
upon  which  I  hope  we  can  agree. 

First,  let  us  try  to  agree  that  the  Con- 
stitution provided  the  first,  as  well  as  the 
most  perfect,  foundation  for  a  Govern- 
ment of  free  men  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Never  before  had  any  country,  or 
people,  ever  based  their  government  up- 
on the  inalienable  rights  of  their  peo- 
ple, secured  to  them  by  the  Creator. 
Prior  to  our  Constitution,  men's  rights. 
If  they  had  any,  were  presumed  to  have 
been  granted  to  them  by  government. 

This  is  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween our  Oovemment  and  all  others. 
Indeed  our  Government,  under  our  Con- 
stitution, has  no  other  rights  than  those 
definitely  granted  to  it  by  the  sovereign 
people,  all  others  being  i-eserved  to  the 
people.  Thus,  through  a  descent  of 
rights,  well  might  Lincoln  say.  in  his 
immortal  Gettysburg  address:  "This  Na- 
tion, under  God.  and  so  forth." 

Second,  this  Government  was  estab- 
lished under  the  Constitution  as  a  rep- 
resentative republic.  We  are  not  a  de- 
mocracy. In  point  of  fact,  a  democracy, 
outside  of  mob  law,  has  never  existed 
upon  this  earth.  The  fact  is  that  when- 
ever people  have  tried  to  set  up  a  de- 
mocracy it  has  always  quickly  degen- 
erated into  some  form  of  totalitarian 
state ;  as  witness  Sparta,  Greece,  Rome, 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia. 


"Democracy"  Is  Stalin's  word.  Lately 
It  is  the  United  Nations'  word.  They 
are  both  vety  fond  of  it.  and  tise  it 
Invariably.  Beware  of  any  p>erson  or 
group  who  comes  to  you  talking  "de- 
mocracy." Usually  they  are  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  who  bode  no  good  for 
America. 

The  group  of  amendments,  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  quickly 
followed  the  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Their  general  purpose  was  to 
give  added  security  to  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  people,  in  clear  and  un- 
mistakable language. 

The  next  most  important  amendment 
was  that  abolishinj  slavery,  by  which  the 
Negro  was  held  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
same  rights  God  had  given  to  the  white 
race. 

I  wish  it  might  be  said  that  all  later 
amendments  continued  to  guarantee  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  people,  as  over 
against  the  encroachments  of  a  preda- 
tory state  against  those  rights. 

Certainly  the  sixteenth  amendment. 
Which  granted  the  Federal  Government 
the  right  to  tax  the  citizens  of  America 
out  of  their  earnings,  without  limit,  has 
conduced,  more  than  anything  else,  to 
the  building  of  a  Moloch  of  bureaucatic 
Oovemment  which  threatens  our  very 
financial  existence;  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Two  amendments  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Eighty-second  Congress, 
seeking  to  curtail  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Oovemment. 

The  seventeenth  amendment,  provid- 
ing for  the  popular  election  of  United 
States  Senators,  in  my  opinion  has  de- 
stroyed one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
checks  and  balances  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution. I  think  an  unbiased  study  of 
this  amendment  would  show  that  we  lost 
more  than  we  gained  by  it. 

Irrespective  of  your  personal  opinion, 
the  eighteenth  or  prohibition  amend- 
ment proved  to  be  a  tragic  and  costly 
mistake. 

The  recent  attempt  to  pass  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  through  the  State 
legislatures,  providing  for  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  a  jack-o'-lantern 
one-world  government,  points  to  the  fact 
that  an  unthinking  citizenry  has  been 
extensively  propagandized  by  sinister, 
treasonable  forces,  from  both  within  and 
without  the  Government,  to  surrender 
their  God-given  rights,  secured  to  them 
under  our  Constitution,  for  a  govern- 
ment will  o'  the  wisp,  aimlessly  flitting 
about  over  the  miasmic  swamps  of  a 
mongrelized  mass  of  alien  peoples,  large- 
ly groaning  under  the  iron  heel  of  des- 
potic rules  our  ancestors  migrated  here 
to  escape.  These  i>eoples  usually  do  not 
have  the  slightest  conception  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  American  citizen- 
ship, yet  these  same  subversive  forces 
advocating  one-world  government  are 
still  vocative  in  their  endless  propaganda 
to  get  us  into  such  an  unequal  yoke. 

Fortunately  all  but  5  of  the  23  State 
legislatures  going  on  record  as  favoring 
our  membership  in  some  form  of  world 
government  have  rescinded  their  action. 

But  this  sinister  movement  to  destroy 
our  constitutional  Government  is  not 
dead.  UNESCO  is  still  at  work  through 
our  free  public  schools,  even  at  kinder- 
garten level,  to  destroy  the  parent  of  the 
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American  public  schools,  for  this  benefi- 
cent OoYemment  was  the  first  in  history 
to  set  up  free,  tax-supported  public 
achools. 

It  has  extensively  corrupted  churches, 
social  groups,  and  women's  organizations 
in  its  attempt  to  destroy  otir  OoTem- 
ment. 

A  recent  lengthy  article,  inserted  in 
the  CoircBsssioifAL  Recobo  of  March  21. 
1952.  pages  2702  to  2730.  by  Congressman 
PAm.  SHAm.  of  Michigan,  tells  the  com- 
plete story,  with  fxiU.  documentation. 
This  is  must  reading  for  every  parent  in 
America.  Go  to  your  public  library,  or 
write  Congressman  Paul  SHAm  for  a 
copy,  so  that  you  may  learn  the  type  of 
un-American  education  being  dished  out 
to  your  children. 

And  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  • 
large  majority  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  have,  at  one  time 
or  another,  openly  advocated  otur  mem- 
bership in  some  type  of  world  govern- 
ment. 

The  recent  propaganda  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college  seems  to  me  to  shape 
up  with  other  subversive  efforts  to  under- 
mine representative  republican  govem- 
moit  I  am  persuaded  that  many  of  Its 
advocates  are  perfectly  loyal  American 
citizens,  who  merely  wish  to  streamline 
our  Government,  but  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  Visualize  how  our  election  system  could 
be  made  more  responsive  to  the  will  of 
Intelligent  and  responsible  American 
voters ;  and  have  us  remain  a  representa- 
tive Republic. 

Tour  election  system  is  entirely  a 
State-governed  affair.  Nowhere  does 
the  Federal  Government  have  ansrthing 
to  say  about  it.  until  it  reaches  the  level 
of  the  electoral  college.  Your  State  sets 
up  all  election  laws  from  precinct  level 
up  through  the  county  and  State  con- 
ventions which,  in  their  tiun.  send  their 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  of 
your  party.  Everything  belongs  to  you. 
and  is  dei>endent  upon  your  will.  If 
yoii^  precinct,  cotmty,  or  State  conven- 
tions do  things  with  which  you  cannot 
Agree,  it  is  because  you  have  been  too 
careless,  indolent,  or  ignorant  to  do  your 
part  in  creating  the  kind  of  a  govern- 
ment 50U  want.  For  in  these  matters, 
every  man  is  an  imcrowned  king;  and 
your  tights  to  be  heard  in  these  groups 
are  completely  inalienable,  and  all  the 
machinery  of  government  is  yours  to 
command  in  the  protection  of  your 
rights. 

The  electoral  college  is  the  recording 
agency  of  the  votes  in  your  State.  It 
summarizes  the  votes  cast  by  both  par- 
ties in  the  election;  and  transmits  them 
for  final  tally  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

While  under  no  legal  obligation  to  be 
so,  they  usually  act  as  instructed  dele- 
gates and  completely  follow  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  voters  In  their  State. 
They  are  elected  by  the  voters  in  the 
general  election,  again  at  State  leveL 
Their  action  expresses  to  the  last  the 
will  of  the  people,  true  to  the  form  of 
representative  republican  constitutional 
government. 

"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  thy 
stars."  said  Shakespeare.  If  faults  ex- 
ist, and  they  do,  it  is  because  you  have 


not  used  your  rights  as  a  voter.  You 
have  been  willing  to  "let  George  do  It," 
and  tragic  experience  has  balefully  dem- 
onstrated that  worthy  is  distinctly  not 
a  safe  character  to  tnist  with  your 
franchise. 

The  remedy  is  not  to  change  the  elec- 
tkm  laws  but  to  change  the  electors. 

Learn  to  distrust  selfish  bloc  interests, 
whether  of  religious,  farm,  labor,  veter- 
ans, or  even  some  patriotic  groups,  so- 
called.  Good  government  is  not  built 
upon  selfish,  predatory  interests,  no  mat- 
ter how  otherwise  worthy.  The  guid- 
ing principle  upon  which  good  govern- 
ment thrives  is  not  "What  can  1  get  from 
my  government?"  but  "What  can  I  give?" 

Finally,  Americans,  concentrate  upon 
preserving  your  constitutional  republi- 
can government  free,  as  the  founding 
fathers  devised  it  to  you. 

What  conatltntes  a  State? 
Not    hlgh-ralMd    battlement    at    labored 
mouiul. 
Thick  wall  or  vacated  gate; 
Not  cities,  proud  with  spires  and  turrets 
crowned: 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  shore*. 

VThere.  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies 
ride: 
Not  starred  and  spangled  court*. 
Where  low -browed  basenefl*  waft*  perfume 
to  pride. 
No:  lien,  high-minded  men. 

With  powers  as  far  above  duU  brutes  en- 
dued in  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
A*   beasts   excel   cold   rocks    and   bramble* 
rude — 
Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But   know   their   rights,   and.   knowing 
dare  maintain 
Prevent  the  lopg-almed  tolom. 

And  cnuh  the  tyrant  whOe  they  rend 
the  chain; 
These  constitute  a  State.  « 


Wbere  De  Christiaaily  aad  ComnuuisB 
Clash? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  noacu 
IN  IBE  HOnSX  OP  REPazSXNTATIVES 

Mondaw,  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
communism  is  at  the  root  of  most  of 
our  troubles  today.  Communism  is  such 
a  cruel,  heartless,  and  barbaric  phil- 
osophy that  It  is  difficult  for  the  average 
peace-loving.  God-fearing  American  cit- 
izen to  believe  that  such  an  evil  program 
exists.  It  is  therefore  essential  for  those 
who  know  the  truth  to  acquaint  those 
who  do  not  know  the  truth  about  com- 
munism with  its  horrible  aspects  and 
its  aims  and  objectives. 

On  March  2,  Or.  J.  R.  Brokhoff,  pas- 
tor of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  Atlanta.  Qa..  preached  a  ser- 
mon on  the  subject.  Where  Do  Chris- 
tianity and  Communism  Clash?  I  have 
read  this  sermon  with  much  interest  and 
appreciation.  In  order  that  Members  of 
Congress  and  readers  of  the  Cc.^csxs- 
siOMAi.  RacoKo  may  have  the  benefit  of 
this  informative  and  inspiring  sermon. 
I  insert  it  herewith  as  a  part  of  these 


TtmkTks,  under  leave  previously  granted 
to  me: 
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"Then  aalth  Jesu*   unto  him. 
hence.  Satan."     (Matthew  4:  10.) 

The  most  dUBeult  proMam  of  the  twenti- 
eth centiu7  Is  fommiinism  Tb*  most  dr«ad- 
ful  enemy  Christianity  ever  had  1*  also  coa»- 
munlsm.  Forty  years  ago  It  began  as  an  idea 
In  the  minds  of  a  few  men  but  today  37  out 
of  every  100  people  In  the  world  are  under 
communlam.  Xven  In  Antarlca  It  I*  reportM 
there  are  SO.OOO  CommunlM*  and  10  sym- 
pathlaers  for  every  member  of  the  party.  It 
U  sbocklng  to  realise  that  there  Is  a  Oom- 
munlst  strength  of  mere  than  half  a  mUlton 
in  this  country. 

Sine*  IMS  communlam  aelaed  7»0j000 
square  miles  of  territory,  srsssd  fronk  the 
map  three  countries,  and  has  nhjiigsts^ 
aevcn  more.  In  addition,  It  U  oosUng  the  free 
world  a  tremendous  sum  of  money.  Recently 
the  nations  of  NATO  agread  to  spend  over 
the  coming  3  years  S300.000j000.000  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  «sr»mtw»ii«ifr»w  Think  of 
what  we  Americana  have  already  paid  In 
human  lives.  In  the  first  15  months  of  tb* 
Korean  war.  we  have  lost  liXiOO  by  death. 
60.000  were  wounded,  and  10.000  are  missing. 
More  have  been  klUed  In  the  first  15  month* 
of  the  Korean  conflict  thar  In  the  sanM 
period  of  World  War  IL 

In  today's  goapel  1*— on  we  And  Jcsua  and 
Satan  In  conflict  when  Jeaos  was  In  the 
wUderness.  The  same  Is  taking  place  today 
In  a  modem  setting.  Mow  n  Is  CSulst  versus 
Satan,  alia*  Stalin,  alias  communism.  Or, 
we  can  say  today  it  Is  Christianity  versus 
communism.  Tet  people  today  are  asking, 
"What  la  communism?  Who  Is  a  Commu- 
nist? What  does  communism  teach?  Do 
Christianity  and  communism  clash?" 

Christianity  and  communlam  clash  at  v«ry 
fundamental  points.  Be  sure  they  are  not 
on  the  periphery  or  among  the  nonessentials. 
There  are  basic  dllTerences.  The  two  dash 
on  the  Idea  of  Ood.  As  you  know,  we  Chris- 
tians believe  Ood  la  an  eternal  reality.  W* 
know  He  exists  because  of  Rls  revelation  of 
Himself  in  natwe,  history,  and  partlcolaity 
In  the  Scriptxires. 

In  contrast  communism  s.  y*  there'  Is  no 
Ood.  It  1*  a  system  of  mUitant  athelank. 
Ood  Is  a  fabrication  of  the  eapltallat  nmni- 
trles  to  dupe  the  people.  ReUffkMi  te  •■ 
opiate  or  anesthetic  to  keep  people  enp- 
pressed.  According  to  the  Oreat  Soviet  Kn- 
eyelopedta  for  1950-61.  Ood  Is  a  myth.  It 
defines  Ood  as  "a  mythically  Invented  per- 
sonality. Progressive,  materialistic,  and  scl- 
entllle  opinion  cannot  be  reooneUed  wttH 
faith  In  Ood  •  •  •  oo*  of  the  hlghes* 
duties  of  Soviet  man's  progreaatve  education 
I*  the  destruction  of  all  survivals  cf  religion 
and  faith  In  Ood." 

Therefore  all  religions,  partleularly  Chrte- 
tlanlty,  are  suppressed  and  paraecuted.  Re- 
cently the  Communists  chased  out  of  China 
every  last  missionary.  The  Vatican  reported 
that  ISO  of  their  high  prelates  In  Communist 
countries  are  no  longer  heard  from  and  muaS 
be  kUIed  or  imprisoned.  According  to  our 
State  Department,  In  Russia  during  the  past 
36  years  the  clergy  has  been  reduced  from 
51,000  to  6.000  and  churches  reduced  from 
46.000  to  3.000.  Bvery  method  to  curtail  the 
church  to  uatd.  Bibles  cannot  be  printed, 
nor  can  other  religious  Uteratxire.  Not  reli- 
gion but  atheism  U  taught  In  the  schools.  A 
few  months  ago  a  refugee  family  came  out 
of  Hungary  to  West  Oermany.  An  Interro- 
gator aaked  the  7-year-old  boy  what  he  wa* 
taught  In  school.  He  could  answer  all  qtia*- 
tlons  about  the  war  and  the  state,  giving  th* 
usual  Communist  line,  but  when  he  was 
asked  If  he  knew  Ood  he  replied.  "I  do  not 
know  Ood  yet." 

Communism  and  Christianity  oppoee  each 
other  in  the  field  of  ethlca.  Christianity  ha* 
a  system  of  absolute  ethlca,  not  made  by 
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man  but  given  by  Ood  through  Mo***  on 
Mount  Slnal.  The  Ten  Commandment*  are 
abaolute  virtues  applicable  for  every  people 
of  every  age.  To  the  Christian  truth  Is 
truth  snd  honesty  Is  honesty,  no  matter  to 
whtm  it  applies  or  when.  In  contrast  com- 
munism says  that  morality  U  relative  because 
It  Is  determined  by  the  state.  Since  there  Is 
no  Ood,  there  Is  no  reason  to  fear  Ood  for 
doing  what  might  be  considered  wrong.  It 
U  the  state  that  tells  you  what  Is  rlf^t  and 
wrong.  What  that  to  depends  upon '  what 
furthers  the  cause  of  the  state.  It  to  per- 
fectly all  right  to  murder,  cheat,  lie,  steal  If 
It  take*  that  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Stat*.  Thto  to  a  system  of  the  end  Justifying 
the  means. 

Can  you  not  see  what  thto  means  to  Inter- 
national relations  today?  We  are  hopeful  for 
peace  through  a  Korean  truce.  Some  think 
that  when  It  to  signed  all  will  be  well  and 
our  troubles  over.  That  to  foolishness  It  to 
exactly  what  the  CommunUts  want  us  to  be- 
lieve. Since  they  are  men  without  any  sense 
of  honor  and  wImms  word  to  not  dependable 
bacause  they  uav*  an  entirely  different  con- 
cept of  morality,  no  truce  or  treaty  can  be 
depended  upon.  As  soon  as  It  to  to  their 
advantage  to  break  It.  they  wUl.  Tou  can- 
not do  buslnaa*  with  a  people  like  that. 
They  are  not  to  be  tnisted.  The  interna- 
tional tension  will  not  be  relieved  until  there 
to  a  change  in  their  ethics. 

There  to  also  a  clash  in  the  conception  of 
man.  Communism  feeto  that  man  to  only  a 
biological  product.  He  hus  no  value  in  him- 
self except  as  the  state  give*  It  to  him.  H* 
has  no  rights  or  prlvUeges  as  a  man.  but  only 
those  the  state  dealres  to  give  him.  If  the 
state  wants  to  make  him  a  slave  or  cannon 
fodder.  It  to  perfectly  all  right  to  do  that. 
Man  extoto  for  the  sute.  and  bto  only  value 
Is  In  promoting  the  interests  of  the  state.  If 
he  does  not  advance  the  state  or  If  he  retards 
th*  progreas  of  the  state,  he  should  be  re- 
moved by  blood  purge*. 

ChrtoUanlty  has  an  entirely  different  con- 
cept of  man.  Man  to  not  a  mere  physical 
beln«.  but  a  splrttual  enUty  temporarily 
clothed  In  a  physical  body.  He  has  com* 
from  Ood  and  to  going  to  Ood.  He  to  a  living 
soul  and  a  child  of  Ood.  By  virtue  c^  hto 
nature,  man  has  inherently  certain  rlgbU  aa 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlnes*. 
Man  docs  not  sxtot  for  the  sute  but  the  sUte 
eztoU  for  him.  Man  to  the  end  of  all  things 
and  not  a  means.  He  to  a  sacred  character 
and  needs  to  be  treated  with  dignity  and 
honor. 

Chrtotlanlty  and  conununtom  daah  also  In 
their  interpreutlon  of  htotory.  Communlam 
haa  an  Interpretation  known  as  dialectical 
materialism.  It  was  taken  from  Hegel's 
philosophy.  Simply  It  to  that  on  the  one 
hand  there  to  the  "thesto"  and  on  the  other 
the  "antlthesto."  The  two  meet  In  conflict 
and  a  third,  "synthesto"  evolves.  Now.  the 
Ootnmuntots  apply  that  to  the  economic  field 
and  say  that  the  thesto  to  capital  and  the 
antltheato  to  labor.  In  the  htotorical  necea- 
slty  of  thto  conflict  there  will  'come  th* 
synthesto  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. In  thto  Idea  you  have  a  wholly  ma- 
terialistic conception  of  life.  Moreover,  It 
explains  history  aa  a  perpetual  and  Inevitable 
conflict  of  classes  and  forcee.  Communtom 
to  thus  inherently  revolutionary,  and  revo- 
lution to  the  goal  of  Conununtots.  Anything 
one  can  do— murder,  sabotage,  sow  deceit, 
fear,  prejudice — to  happily  approved  because 
It  advances  the  prospects  of  revolution. 

Chrtotlanlty  has  a  spiritual  interpretation 
of  history.  It  says  that  htotory  to  Ood's 
story.  He  to  the  master  of  all  things,  both 
the  destinies  of  Individuals  and  nations. 
Ood  to  working  out  Hto  will  in  the  world.  It 
to  Ood's  world  and  He  to  In  control.  Htotory 
to  not  a  story  of  blind  conflict  between 
das***.  Htotory  has  a  purpose.  Ood  will 
guide  It  to  a  flnal  consummation  when  He 
and  Uto  force*  of  rlghteousn***  •hall  prevaU. 


Tb*  world  will  be  judged  at  the  end  of 
htotory  and  Ood  shall  be  the  ultimate  vlct<»'. 

These  are  the  basic  differences  on  a  spirit- 
ual plane  between  Chrtotlanlty  and  commu- 
ntom. But,  can  we  stop  there?  If  they  are 
such  dreadful  enemies,  can  we  be  content 
to  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  watch  the  con- 
met?  Tou  may  ask,  "Isn't  it  possible  to  get 
along  with  conununtom  and  Uve  side  by  side 
In  peaoe?"  Be  who  says  "yes"  to  perhaps  a 
Communtot,  or  he  to  an  appeaser.  or  he  does 
not  realize  the  significance  of  communism, 
or  he  does  not  appreciate  the  values  of 
Chrtotisnity.  The  answer  to  an  emphatic 
"No."  "No"  because  light  cannot  mix  with 
darkneas.  goodnees  cannot  get  along  with 
evil.  Chrtot  cannot  buddy  with  Satan.  oU 
does  not  mix  with  water.  They  are  irrecon- 
cilable. One  or  the  other  must  prevaU. 
Which  shall  It  be?  What  can  w*  do  to  en- 
able Chrtotlanlty  to  dominate? 

The  first  and  Immedtote  thing  we  must 
do  to  physically  resist  the  further  spread  of 
communism  in  the  world  today.  We  are 
doing  so  in  Korea,  Indochina,  and  elsewhere. 
Our  military  forces  must  be  kept  In  strength 
to  restot  any  further  advance  of  commu- 
nism upon  helpless  peoples. 

There  to  a  deeper  significance  to  the  Ko- 
reafi  conflict  than  a  mere  nasty  battle.  Some 
In  the  Korean  conflict  write  or  return  hope 
with  the  idea  that  it  to  futile  or  that  they 
were  unlucky  "Joes."  They  cannot  wait  un- 
til they  get  back  and  rid  of  the  dirty  mess. 
That  to  far  from  the  real  situation.  Those 
wbo  fight  In  Korea  today  should  consider 
themsdves  crusaders  for  Christian  truth  and 
Uberty.  They  are  holding  back  that  godless 
force  which  would  engulf  the  world  and  erase 
our  Chrtotlan  faith.  Those  who  die  In  thto 
conflict  do  not  die  in  vain.  The  taxes  we 
shall  soon  pay  on  March  15,  since  most  of 
the  tax  dollar  to  for  military  preparedness, 
wlU  be  a  sound  Investment  in  our  liberty 
and  faith.  One  can  be  glad  to  pay  burden- 
some taxes  when  one  considers  what  those 
taxes  are  doing  to  preserve  our  Christian 
way  of  life. 

In  addition,  we  can  overcome  communtom 
by  strengthening  ourselves  Internally,  spir- 
itually. Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  In  tlxlnk- 
Ing  that  war  to  the  answer  to  communism. 
It  to  not.  Another  war  will  probably  do 
nothing  more  than  further  spread  the  hated 
doctrine.  Tou  notice  that  the  two  systems 
are  nothing  more  than  ideas  or  Ideologies 
or  philosophies  of  life  or  convictions.  There 
to  Inhere  conununtom  must  be  fought.  It 
to  not  likely  that  America  will  ever  be  con- 
quered from  without  by  Communtot  armies, 
but  It  to  possible  It  will  be  defeated  from 
within.  Communtom  works  within  through 
ideas  and  prejudices,  and  hatreds. 

We  had  better  look  to  our  defenses.  Do 
we  Chrtottons  have  the  same  zeal  for  our 
a  i  as  the  Conununtots  have  for  athetom? 
Are  we  wUllng  to  die  for  our  faith  as  they 
are  for  theirs?  Do  we  believe  as  implicitly 
in  oiu'  convictions,  as  they  do?  I  am  afraid 
we  do  not.  Thto  to  evidenced  In  our  foreign 
policy.  It  to  weak,  defensive,  and  passive. 
It  to  simply  because  we  do  not  have  convic- 
tions or  clear  alms.  That  to  the  natural  re- 
sult of  our  spiritual  condition.  For  a  gen- 
eration we  have  been  living  on  the  spiritual 
capital  of  a  past  generation.  For  we  ar* 
spiritually  bankrupt.  The  real  threat  to 
our  Chrtotlan  way  of  life  to  In  almost  50  per- 
cent of  our  people  who  do  not  accept  any 
religion.  Twenty-flve  million  youth  are  re- 
edvlng  no  rdlglous  education  in  America. 
They  are  unprepared  to  fight  communtom  on 
the  spiritual  level  because  they  have  no  re* 
Ugion  or  do  not  have  any  rellgiotjs  convic- 
tions. We  are  spiritually  unprepared  for  thto 
Ideological  war  with  communtom.  The  an- 
swer to  obvious:  We  need  a  spiritual  revival 
in  the  free  world  like  we  never  needed  It 
before.  Thto  to  the  day  for  evangelism  here 
and  missions  abroad.  There  will  not  be 
untU  Stalin  and  the  CominXorm  be- 


come Christian  and  believers  in  Ood.  We 
need  to  send  thousands  of  missionaries  to 
pierce  the  iron  and  bamboo  curtains  with 
the  Oospel.  Thto  our  only  hope  for  peace; 
all  nations  accepting  Chrtot  as  Lord. 

A  third  thing  we  must  do  today  to  counter- 
act conununtom  to  practice  our  Chrtotlanlty. 
As  you  heard  before,  communism  to  bom  and 
bred  in  a  state  of  desperation,  frustration, 
and  poverty.  Conununtom  comes  along  and 
promises  better  conditions.  People  In  their 
extremity  seize  it  as  the  last  hope.  Tet  it 
promises  better  conditions.  People  in  their 
extremity  seize  It  as  the  last  hope.  Yet  th* 
promises  are  never  fulfilled.  Communtots 
claim  they  can  give  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing by  a  redtotributlon.  But  if  you  hav* 
nothing,  what  can  you  distribute?  It  to  not 
In  distribution  but  in  production.  Hen  Is 
where  Chrtotlan  America  excels.  We  can  pro- 
duce material  things  In  a  fabulous  fashion. 

Thto  to  what  the  substandard  nations  need 
to  keep  from  going  Communtot.  They  need 
our  financial  help,  our  food,  our  machinery 
and  know-how.  It  calto  for  America  to 
practice  Ito  Chrtotlanlty  In  practical  deeds  of 
love.  We  have  been  doing  thto  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  has  not  produced  the  results 
we  wanted.  Why  not?  Well,  do  you  remem- 
ber when  India  had  hundreds  of  thousand* 
of  starving  and  asked  tu  for  wheat?  We  held 
off  for  the  longest  time  saying  that  if  w* 
give  It,  we  expect  India  to  side  with  \is  in  the 
U.  N.  Finally,  we  gave  the  wheat  but  w* 
were  hated  for  it,  because  we  tried  to  buy 
good  win  and  impose  our  way  upon  them.  In 
the  same  manner,  it  happened  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Indonesia.  The  government  fell  be- 
cause It  was  about  to  accept  a  loan  from  our 
point  4  program.  The  people  heard  about 
it  and  felt  that  It  was  being  taken  with  th* 
requirement  that  Indonesia  help  with  the 
seciu'ity  of  America.  So  great  was  the  protest 
that  the  government  resigned. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  to  these  im- 
foriunate  peoples:  "Ood  has  been  good  to  us. 
We  know  you  need  help.  We  are  glad  to  help 
you.  We  do  not  want  anything  In  return. 
Here  It  to.  Use  it  as  you  see  fit."  What  would 
be  the  result?  At  the  time,  there  would  be 
perhaps  no  Immediate  advantage  for  America. 
But  in  due  time,  America  would  be  loved  and 
admired  for  these  expressions  of  love  and 
good  will.  She  would  become  the  leader  of 
the  world  in  tains  of  hiunanlty,  democracy, 
and  goodwill. 

In  view  of  the  above  differences  between 
Chrtotlanlty  and  communtom,  it  to  evident 
that  the  two  are  rival  religions.  Both  de- 
soand  all  there  to  to  a  man :  body,  mind,  and 
soul.  Both  ask  for  the  entire  allegiance  and 
loyalty  of  a  man — It  to  all  or  nothing.  Both 
have  a  universal  program — the  hope  for  a 
world-wide  acceptance  of  its  philosophy. 
They  aim  to  win  the  world.  Both  are  fighting 
for  the  world's  allegiance.  Where  do  you 
stand?  You  cannot  stand  on  the  side-line* 
nor  look  upon  the  confUct  from  a  balcony. 
You  are  in  thto  struggle,  but  on  which  side 
are  you?  The  answer  to  communtom,  alia* 
Satan,  to  to  say  with  Jesus,  "Oet  thee  hence, 
Satan.* 


Wkat's  Been  Happeniiif  ia  tke  Pablk 
Sckoolt? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHKUN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  27.  1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  discussing  my  recent 
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speech  in  this  House  on  a  "subyersive" 
movement  In  the  pabhc  schools: 


What'*  Bbm  BAFPumvc  oi  tbs  Publio 

8CBOC»^? 

Mw«rjoa»  who  la  »  trtend  at  ih»  pubUe 
tftmniit,  inctudlng  tboM  wbo  are  sometimes 
duufied  wlUi  "attackU^"  tbe  educational 
sjatem,  ahould  be  Interested  in  an  addren 
mmit»  on  tbe  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves  the  other  day  by  Congresaman 
Paul  W.  Sbajtm.  of  Mlcbigan. 

In  a  lengtby  and  carefully  dociunentcd  re- 
vlev  of  trends  In  preaent-day  education.  Mr. 
SHAm  pointed  out  tbat  many  cltlaens.  many 
of  them  Inartlcxilate,  are  concerned  over  edu- 
catkmal  philosophies  and  methods  that  run 
counter  to  the  traditional  American  philoso- 
phy and  prlndpto  of  Government. 

The  reason  why.  he  says.  Is  the  movement 
In  the  education  profession  which  is  under- 
taking to  remake  American  aoclety  and  Oov- 
ornment  through  the  schools. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  considerable 
loose  talk  of  late  about  commxinlsm  In 
aehoola.  But  this  overstates  and  oversim- 
plifies— and  needlessly  irritates — the  situa- 
tkm  to  which  Mr.  Shatek  refers. 

Actually,  the  number  of  Commonlsta,  or 
•ven  avowed  Socialists  in  the  schocd  system. 
particularly  In  this  part  of  the  country.  Is 
no  doubt   Infinitesimal. 

But  Ifr  Sbatkb  indicates  there  Is  little 
doubt  about  the  indoctrination  that  has 
been  Rotng  on  among  educators  over  ths 
eoontry. 

Mr.  SHAFsa  says  certain  basic  premises 
characterize  the  movement  to  which  be  re- 
fen.  First,  he  says.  It  proclaims  that  capi- 
talism In  the  United  States  is  doomed — 
that  It  Is  dead  or  dying — and  that  its  re- 
placen^nt  by  some  form  of  collectivism,  by 
some  form  of  planned  ecoitomy  or  Oovem- 
ment  control.  Is  both  dealrable  and  Inevi- 
table. 

This  movement  and  Its  sponsors  hold  that 
tbs  schools  ahovtld  participate  actively  In 
building  a  new  aocial  order  along  collect  Ivlst 
lines  and  that  a  revision  o<  the  edxicatlonal 
system  is  necessary. 

"More  extreme  educational  sponsors  of 
this  movement,"  Mr.  8HAm  says,  "also  hold 
that  the  transition  to  coUectlvtem  will.  In 
all  probability.  Involve  class  conflict." 

Tlie  advocates  of  social  reconstruction  also 
advance  a  variety  of  subsidiary  proposals 
for  changes  in  the  form,  philosophy  and  pro- 
eedures  of  government.  The  congressman 
cites,  speclflcaliy.  the  postwar  goal  of  world 
government  and  a  supematlonal  sovereignty 
to  the  program  that  tlie  school  reconstruc- 
tlODlsts  are  promoting. 

Mr.  Shafkr  names  Individuals  and  organi- 
sations, mcludlng  the  National  Education 
Association,  who  have  played  a  part  in  fur- 
thering this  trend,  and  he  follows  with  a 
list  of  source  materials  and  a  bibliography. 
The  complete  text  of  his  address  i^pears 
in  the  March  21  issue  of  tl^e  CoMoasssioirai. 
Bbcoro.  It  should  be  recommended  reading 
for  everyone  concerned  vrlth  the  preserva- 
tion of  constitutional  government  and  the 
furtherance  o€  the  free  enterprise  system 
of  economy. 


Paid  Propafantfists  Smear  Confrestmaii 
HaU  f«r  Mb  Own  Gmod  Works 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  T<»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20. 1952 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 
ii,  several  years  ago  my  late  dis- 


tinguished secretary  father  refused  per- 
mission to  a  reporter  to  snoop  into  my 
correspondence  files  and  dig  out  confi- 
dential letters  for  public  inspection  and 
ridicule. 

I  was  never  forgiven  because  I  insisted 
that  mail  frcun  constituents  is  a  sacred 
trust  and  that  people  who  write  to  a 
Congressman  ought  to  be  assured  their 
letters  would  not  be  made  public  and 
made  fxm  of. 

Another  reporter  is  now  engaged  in 
the  questionable  practice  of  digging  out 
cases  I  have  worked  on  and  writing 
articles  giving  my  opponent  credit  for 
hard  work  I  have  put  forth  to  obtain 
action  for  my  constituents.  I  resent 
such  tactics  in  a  campaign,  and  when- 
ever they  are  used  I  will  expose  them  for 
the  sneaking,  underhanded  tricks  they 
are. 

A  local  newspaper  is  responsible  for 
smearing  me  in  connection  with  a  vet- 
eran's insurance  check  a  few  weeks  ago. 
After  I  did  the  groimd  work  which  ob- 
tained the  money  for  this  veteran,  the 
reporter  wrote  up  a  big  story  about  how 
my  opponent  iiad  saved  the  day  and  ob- 
tained the  vet's  check  for  liim.  This  was 
an  absolut/e  misrepresentation,  and  I 
have  a  large  pile  of  letters  protesting 
this  story. 

I  invited  the  reporter  to  my  ofOce  to 
inspect  these  protests,  but  he  refused  to 
come  and  face  the  facts.  Instead  of 
playing  fair  with  me  on  that  deal,  be 
proceeded  to  write  another  nasty  article. 

It  quoted  a  letter  which  my  opponent 
had  received  from  the  public  service 
commission  sasring  that  telephone  service 
would  be  forthcoming  for  several  people 
in  Center  I  .isle,  Broome  County. 

The  article  did  not  mention  that  these 
same   people  had   been  doing    business 

With  me  for  several  weeks,  and  that  the 
careful  painstaking  work  of  my  efllcient 
staff  constituted  the  real  reason  for  the 
people  obtaining  telephone  service. 

The  story  did  not  refer  to  the  (act  that 
the  public  service  commission  had  writ- 
ten me  the  identical  letter  received  by 
my  opponent  who  was  gloating  over  this 
great  accomplishment 

This  whole  phony  build-up  typifies 
the  much-ado-about-nothing  technique 
which  my  opposition  is  now  indulging  in. 

My  files  will  show  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  requests  of  the  kind  the  re> 
porter  points  out  as  great  good  deeds.  1 
have  taken  care  of  more  than  250.000 
of  these  matters  in  the  past  13  years  up 
to  now  and  have  considered  them  routine 
duty  to  my  constituents. 

Now  comes  a  publicity  genius  and 
starts  singing  praises  of  my  opponent 
because  he  has  taken  care  of  two  such 
cases.  Yet  never  one  word  has  appeared 
in  all  the  years  I  have  served  in  Congress 
praising  me  for  the  limitless  work  I  have 
done  along  these  lines. 

I  get  hopping  mad  when  the  propa- 
gandists have  the  crust  to  capitalise  on 
my  hard  work  and  that  of  my  capable 
office  staff  and  then  give  my  opponent 
all  the  accolades. 

I  Intend  to  let  the  public  know  of  any 
future  departure  from  decency  and  fair 
Iday  whenever  it  happens^ 

Further,  I  am  collecting  Information 
on  one  paid  propagandist  in  particular. 


and  after  another  smear  from  htan.  Z 
will  expose  the  whole  vicious  story  of  his 
activities  and  his  somrce  of  Income. 


Priseaer  el  War  QaoM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


or 

ZR  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEPBESDrTATIVB 
Monday.  March  31.  1B52 

Mr.  HELLER    Mr.  Speaker,  the  bOl 

now  under  consideration  by  this  House 
deserves  unanimous  support.  It  will  en- 
able Congress,  and  through  it  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  settle  a  debt  of  honor  to 
our  own  fighting  men,  particularly  those 
who  were  among  the  most  suffering  and 
tragic  victims  of  World  War  n.  I  refer 
to  the  Americans  who  were  prisoners  of 
war,  those  brave  men  and  women  whose 
fate  and  misfortune  are  so  well  known 
to  all  of  us. 

According  to  this  bill.  American  pris- 
oners of  war  who  were  interned  by  the 
enemy  during  the  war  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  payment  at  the  rate  of  $1.50 
per  day  for  each  day  they  were  subjeet 
to  forced  labor  and  inhumane  treatment. 
The  money  to  pay  these  claims  will  not 
come  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  but 
will  be  taken  from  the  War  Claims  Fund 
which  is  derived  from  Itqutdated  eneoiy 
assets. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  the  need  for  set- 
tling a  debt  of  honor.  Otu*  country,  and 
all  other  nations  which  were  involved 
in  the  war.  had  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1929  re- 
specting prisoners  of  war  treatment  and 
they  were  all  under  the  obligation  to 
carry  out  these  provisions.  While  the 
enemy  nations  had  violated  them,  oar 
country  fulfilled  Its  obligations  in  all 
respects.  With  respect  to  payment  for 
labor,  shortly  after  the  war  ended  Con- 
gress appropriated  nearly  $170  000.000 
to  pay  prisoners  of  war  held  by  us  for 
volimtary  labor  they  performed.  Un- 
fwtunately.  the  account  with  our  own 
men  has  not  yet  been  settled — nearly  T 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

I  have  been  fully  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion for  a  long  time  and  have  urged  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  end  this  ia- 
equity.  As  a  matter  of  record,  in  June 
of  1951  I  had  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide eompensation  for  our  prisoners  of 
war,  H.  R.  4522.  which  !s  almost  identical 
with  the  one  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  most 
of  us  to  picture  what  a  concentration 
camp  is  like.  Our  ex -prisoners  of  war. 
however,  know  what  these  camps  are  like 
because  most  of  the  POW  camps  oper- 
ated by  our  former  enemies  were  no  dif- 
ferent than  concentration  camps.  My 
own  State  of  New  York  has  the  second 
largest  number  of  these  men  and  women. 
victims  of  indescribable  suffering  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  later  vic- 
tims of  neglect  on  our  own  part.  AH 
other  States  have  their  share  of  these 
victims. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue.    Justice  and  decency  require 
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that  we  shall  make  good,  even  In  part, 
the  great  wrong  that  has  been  done  to 
our  prisoners  of  war  while  in  the  hands 
of  a  ruthless  enemy. 


PoeHrr  Gra£ar  aad  lospectieB  Profraa 
of  the  Dcpaitmcat  of  Afrknhore 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER,  SR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OIP  THE  nNITBD  STATES 
Friday.  AprU  4.  1952 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racou  a  letter  dated 
March  24,  1952.  addressed  to  me  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Brannan,  discuss- 
ing the  E>epartment's  poultry  grading 
and  inspection  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 

as  follows: 

I7ifmm  Statks 
DvAancKirr  or  Acucxn.TUBB, 
Omci  or  not  SacsRASV, 
Waahlnffton.  March  24.  19S2. 
Hon.  Axxm  J.  BLLZMDm,  St.. 

United  States  Senate. 

DBAS  SsMAToa  BLuaroa:  In  recent  montlis 
considerable  interest  has  been  expressed  in 
tills  Department's  poultry  grading  and  in- 
spection program.  These  expressions  have 
oome  from  Members  of  Congress,  representa- 
tives of  Industry  and  public  health  groups, 
and  the  general  public.  Discussions  of  this 
matter  havt  been  sufBdently  widespread 
that  It  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  report 
thereon  to  our  legislative  committees  In  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Inspection  of  poultry  Is  not  mandatory 
under  the  law,  as  It  is  on  red  meats  enter- 
ing Interstate  commerce  pursuant  to  tiie 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  The  Department  of 
Agrlctil^tre  has.  therefore,  worked  with  the 
industry  over  a  period  of  years  on  a  volun- 
tary, cooperative  basis  to  develop  quality  and 
sanitation  standards  and  endeavor  to  Insure 
wholesomeness  to  the  consumer.  This  work 
Is  carried  on  under  superTlslon  of  the  Poultry 
Brancli.  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, iiavlng  been  transferred  from  the 
Dairy  Branch  on  July  1.  1051,  on  the  basis 
of  careful  organisation  studies. 

In  June  1961.  representatives  of  State  and 
municipal  public  health  and  sanitation 
groups  requested  an  appointment  with  the 
Secretary  They  met  with  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Knox  T.  Hutchinson,  on  June  29. 
They  allagad  (a)  that  inspection  for  whole- 
someness had  been  subordinated  to  grading, 
(b)  tluit  In  some  cases  a  grade  Insignia  might 
appear  on  a  product  which  iutd  not  been  In- 
spected for  wholesomeness  and  the  consumer 
would  be  misled  thereby.  Special  objection 
was  raised  to  tiis  grading  of  New  York 
Dressed  (unevlsceratad)  poultry,  since  in- 
spection for  wholesomanese  Is  not  possible 
unless  tbe  viscera  be  examined.  This  group 
suggested  nonsfer  of  poultry  inspection  re- 
qMiislblllty  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. Agrlctiltural  Research  Administration, 
where  administration  of  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act  Is  located. 

A  Bureau  of  the  Budget  report  dated  April 
1061,  on  the  subject  of  Federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion and  grading  activities  also  focused  at- 
tention on  certain  aspecu  of  the  poultry 
programs.  It  questioned  the  use  of  licensed 
non-Oovemment  employees  as  graders,  and 


espreeaed  objection  to  grade  labeling  of 
dreased  potiltry  which  had  not  been  inspected 
toe  wholesomeness. 

A  thorough-going  consideration  of  these 
programs  has,  therefore,  been  under  way  for 
several  montlis.  Upon  careful  review  I  find 
that  several  constructive,  progressive  steps 
have  been  talcen: 

1.  On  July  1,  1061,  a  regulation  was  issued 
IN-ohibltlng  the  grading  of  ready-to-cook 
poultry  tinless  it  has  previously  been  in- 
spected for  wholesomeness. 

a.  A  rule-making  proposal  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  tentatively  es- 
tablishing the  date  of  June  30,  1953.  as  the 
final  date  for  placing  consumer  grade  lat>els 
on  "New  York  Dressed"  poultry,  thus  work- 
ing cooperatively  with  the  industry  toward 
elimination  of  this  type  of  poultry  on  whlcli 
wliolesomeness  cannot  be  assured. 

t.  A  technical  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  industry  and  public  health  and  sani- 
tation representatives  has  been  established 
to  collaborate  with  the  poultry  branch  on 
administration  of  the  grading  and  Inspection 
programs,  and  to  advise  with  respect  to 
further  improvements  therein. 

4.  A  program  to  bring  about  replacement 
of  licensed  non-Oovemment  employees  as 
graders  as  soon  as  and  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  has  been  Inaugurated. 

Reports  which  have  come  to  me  In  recent 
months,  therefore,  indicate  industry  support 
and  confidence  of  public  health  and  sani- 
tation ofllclals  in  these  programs  as  they 
are  presently  organized  and  administered. 
Retaining  poultry  Inspection  work  In  the 
poultry  branch,  together  with  grading,  pro- 
vides the  Industry  a  single  focal  point  tar 
the  services  the  Department  provides.  In- 
spection for  wholesomeness  is  under  super- 
vision of  a  qualified  veterinarian. 

WhUe  additional  Improvements  wlU  prob- 
ably follow  from  the  harmonious  relation- 
ships and  Joint  efforts  now  prevailing,  the 
Department  Is  properly  fulfilling  its  respon- 
sibilities under  existing  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  consuming  public. 
Were  it  not  already  agreed  with  Industry  and 
public  health  representatives,  as  described 
in  item  3  above,  to  terminate  consumer  grade 
labelling  of  "New  York  Dressed"  poultry.  I 
would  feel  compelled  to  ask  Congress  for  re- 
medial legislation.  The  Department's  action 
will  not  alTect  the  siUpment  of  poultry  In 
interstate  commerce,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  now  a  firm  prospect  of  achiev- 
ing by  cooperstlve  means  a  reasonable  degree 
of  protection  to  tbe  public  on  poultry 
products. 

Dnleee  your  committee  wishee  to  ptirsue 
some  other  course,  I  wotild  recommend  that 
this  communication  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gsBBSiONAL  Record  In  order  to  give  additional 
public  notice  to  the  decisions  taken  in  the 
interest  of  wholesomeness  of  an  important 
item  in  the  Nation's  food  supply. 

A  slmUar  letter  is  being  addressed  to  Hon. 
Ha>ou>  D.  Coolet.  chairman,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Sincerely, 

CHABLXS  F.  BkAHNAIf , 

Secretary. 


Price  Support  for  Defatted  Milk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRI  !.ENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  4.  1952 

Mr.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  20, 1952, 1  introduced 


H.  R.  7158.  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  so  as  to  provide  support  for 
the  price  of  defatted  milk  at  IV^  cents 
per  poimd.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
really  a  clarifsdng  amendment  to  the 
price -support  program. 

Before  World  War  n  between  two 
himdred  and  three  hundred  million 
pounds  of  defatted  milk  were  produced 
aimually.  This  was  used  largely  for  ani- 
mal feeding.  During  World  War  II  most 
of  the  farm  cream  separators  were  dis- 
posed of.  and  the  production  of  defatted 
milk  was  increased  rapidly.  This  was 
accomplished  under  the  leadership  of 
our  former  chairman  of  the  Committe* 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House,  Hon.  Mar- 
vin Jones. 

Huge  quantities  of  this  defatted  milk 
were  distributed  for  human  consump- 
tion when  it  was  diverted  to  aniinal 
feeding.  Large  quantities  went  to  Eu- 
rope, and  then  European  countries 
turned  around  and  wished  to  send  back 
the  dairy  products. 

The  defatted  milk  has  been  selling  for 
as  low  as  30  percent  of  parity.  Before 
World  War  n,  butter  was  the  end  prod- 
uct, and  now  the  defatted  milk  is  the 
end  product.  Much  of  this  defatted  milk 
is  sold  as  bulk  skim,  although  most  of  It 
is  dried  or  powdered. 

There  are  two  angles  in  connection 
with  this  product.  The  distribution  of 
this  product  for  child  feeding  is  one  issue 
and  may  be  a  desirable  approach,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  dairy 
farmer  to  sell  his  product  for  as  low  as 
30  percent  of  parity,  because  in  that  case 
the  American  dairyman  is  working  from 
12  to  14  hours  per  day  and  producing  a 
commodity  for  which  his  Government 
only  provides  him  with  as  low  as  30  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Powdered  dry  skim  has  35.1  percent 
digestible  animal  protein  and  is  most  as- 
suredly entitled  to  a  3-cent-per-quart 
suppoit  on  a  liquid  basis. 

We  are  producing  less  milk  each  year 
per  capita,  and  there  is  no  one  program 
that  will  do  so  much  to  stabilize  and 
encourage  the  dairy  business  as  will  a 
fair  support  for  the  defatted  milk.  This 
situation  could  be  corrected  under  the 
present  law  as  the  support  law  included 
a  mandatory  support  for  manufactured 
milk. 

It  appears  that  the  butterfat  has  been 
supported  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  the  purpose  of  H.  R.  7158  is  an  effort 
to  clarify  the  situation. 

There  is  a  definite  figure  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  labor,  and  the  labor  ex- 
pended in  connection  with  producing 
food  is  entitled  to  a  definite  amount. 
The  sliding  scale  does  not  merit  consid- 
eration. The  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides a  definite  support 

It  would  appear  that  it  will  be  rather 
difficult  for  any  Member  of  Congress  to 
object  to  the  producer  getting  3  cents  a 
quart  support  for  his  defatted  milk. 
The  consideration  of  this  bill  will  smoke 
out  any  Individual  or  groups  who  are 
the  advocates  of  a  semislave  attitude  to- 
ward our  rural  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWW  C  JOHNSON 

Ot  OOC/)KABO 
ATS  OP  ISS  UJUl&U  STAIVB 


FHday.  iUiriZ  tf.  im 


Mr.  JOHHBON  of  Oolondo.  Mr. 
Presideiit,  aJmost  daily  ve  read  the  skk- 
oiiac;  story  of  ■ome  pemn  in  the  Gor- 
enunent  or  in  prirate  Industry  who  has 
betrajed  the  tmst  lapoMd  in  htm. 
Brttwi.  purchased  fafon.  and  embezzle- 
mgsiA  are  "»*"*nr  the  headhnes. 

I  have  a  letter  from  an  old  friend,  John 
P.  Redman,  of  Qreeley.  C<do.,  tai  which 
that  problem  is  discuBEed.  lasknoani- 
■DUB  consent  to  Insert  an  extract  from 
that  letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsoon 
where  Members  of  Concress  and  others 
may  raad  it  Mr.  Redman  is  77  yean  of 
age  and  he  spent  33  of  those  years  In 
puhtte  me  latere  l>e  handled  large  sums 
dL  BKmey  daily.  He  is  at  present  a  trust 
GOeer  in  the  First  NstioDal  Bank  of 
Qnetey  and  a  lifelong  Democrat.  I  hope 
think  I  am  alwut  to  get  away 


There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
<tf  the  letter  referred  to  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rccosb,  as  follows: 

Tbe  majority  of  embeEEletnent  cases 
tarought  to  hglit  tSTOlTe  people  of  expcrl- 
SBSS.  good  iBtelUfenoe,  and  holdliig  respon- 
atbla  ananOai  poamona. 

thm  qii— ttnp  usually  artaaa  In  my  Btiad  ^m 
It  must  In  yours.  "Wliy  did  tlutt  man  em- 
bsBtef  Why  do  intemgent  men  and  women 
cmlMSBle?  Tbey  must  know  their  ebances 
fer  eaciaptTig  tas  lav  are  sllcbt.  wttb  tba 
poaeiMM^  oC  dtiKrace  for  life.  Havcnt  tbey 
considered  the  remorse  of  tbetr  conscieiiee 
that  will  surely  haunt  them  ercry  waking 
It  of  their  UtcsT 

have  been  ttmea  In  my  life  wtaen  tt 
aa  ttaooah  It  might  be  aaay  for  me 
to  embesEle  without  fear  of  apprehension. 
That  Inward  somethiTig  always  came  right 
eat  and  said.  "JcAm.  don't  do  that;  you  might 
get  liy,  eo  far  ■•  the  law  la  eoneemed.  hot, 
lotao.  you  have  youiaalf  to  Uve  with.  Tea 
have  parents,  brothers,  slaters,  other  raia- 
tlvaa,  and  trlenda  who  beUeve  in  you.  Tou 
eas't  let  them  down  and  make  them  suffer 
kuse  of  your  weakness:  John,  for  their 
I  as  wdl  as  tar  ya«r  own  sake,  dont  do 


Many  times  I  have  been  hard 
financially.  I  kinged  for  itsou  my  s»n»wn>r 
would  not  permit,  yet  the  till  was  before  ma 
safd  I  had  charge  of  the  books.  It  wonld 
hsaw  been  so  easy  (apparently)  for  me  to 
borrow  the  money  I  neaded  so  often,  with 
good  Inteattona  to  pay  baek.  but  eonaeience 
came  right  out  and  said.  "John,  for  haavaa^ 
sske,  dont  do  that." 

I  have  often  conjectured  why  people  em- 
iHsMs  sad  have  tried  to  analyse  the  lives  of 
iiBiiwslfifS  I  have  known.  I  have  obaerved 
many  Uvsd  daily  beyond  their  known  inoooM 
and  made  no  effort  to  save  for  the  emergency 
that  comes  In  most  lives.  Others  went  the 
route  of  the  gambler,  whether  at  the  races. 
Muaud  the  roulette  wbsel,  over  the  card 
table,  on  the  boaid  oT  trads,  or  by  ollaer  wsU- 
kaown  devices. 

Of  course,  a  gambler  Is  always  going  to 
win  •  *  *  In  his  own  mind.  He  begins 
by  using  his  own  money,  peiiuipe.  and  when 
tkMt  Is  sane  bmiows  from  Vub  toi,  with  fun 
intentions,  no  doubt,  of  paying  b«ek  when 
"lady  luck  smUes  on  him."     "Lady  luck"  does 


teioB    •     •    •    iivii^iBttaei 

fleeing  from  Justice,  or  psilia] 

lag  to  suletda.    Tty  to  imagine  tbe 

ha  SBUst  have  gen*  throuf^  and  the  > 

ks  brought  on  his  family  and 

IT  hs  was  a  puUlc  oflelal,  the  aotartety  hs 

heaped  ui>on  his  govemmsat. 

ICy  esperlsuee  and  obeei'tsMou  make  ma 
afraid  a<  the  annarwied  gaasMer.  the  dope 
fland,  the  aiwHioile  teabrlate.  the  woaum 
chaser,  and  the  faOow  who  Utcs  oonsrtantly 
beyond  lite  income.  Tkey  are  the  ones  who 
embeasle  and  are  unaafa  employees.  I  fsal 
sure  yoor  experience  and  obserratlen  sse  net 
tiwMfc*  mine. 

After  SS  yean  of  oAelal  pubtte  Ufa.  let  sss 
tell  you  tt  Is  a  most  eomfortsMe  position  to 
be  In  when  the  nramlnfir  or  the  tnapaetcv 
*  *  *  swddesUy  dropa  In  on  you  and  you 
know  the  Itaianses  are  all  In  the  tfll  or  vault. 
It  Is  a  grand  fsallng  when  you  retire  for 
the  night  and  before  thoae  eyes  cloae  In  sleep 
for  your  eonseianee  to  pat  you  on  the  baek 
and  say,  "John.  I  tma.  proud  of  you;  you  stood 
the  tact  again  today;  remain  true  to  your 
trust  toDMHTow  and  alwayB." 

Jour  P. 

OOLO. 


Hysteria  k 


EXTENSION  OP  REliCARKS 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  nxw  TOBK 

IN  THX  SBIAn  OP  TBI  UnTSD  8TATn 

Friday.  AprU  4.  1952 


Mr.  UEHMAN.  Mr.  FresideDt,  I  ask 
unanimous  eommt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RBcots  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
March  19.  19S2.  and  an  editorial  from 
the  6t  Louis  GUobe-Democrat  of  March 
M.  U52.  mmmfiitiiw  on  a  speech  de- 
livered by  our  distinguished  colleague 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HamrxNGB]  before  the  Women's  National 
Democratic  Clab.  in  Washington,  March 
17.  1952. 

Both  editorials  point  up  the  oontinu- 
ing  dangers  of  methods  which  have  been 
used  in  some  congressional  investiga- 
tions. The  editorials  also  support  the 
evaluation  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri of  the  dangers  evident  in  using 
totalitarian  t^yihnigues  to  oppoee  Com- 
munist acfciTltles  wiUiin  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBO,  as  follows: 

IFtom  the  8C  U>ula  Poat-Ospatch  of  March 
10,  1953) 


SSNATOB   HSMKIlfOa   RlMOS   THX   1*rt^. 

It  WS8  a  very  understanding  speech  which 
Missouri's  Senator  HnaoKos  made  to  the 
Womea^  HatlOBal  Deasocxmtle  Club  in  Wash- 
ington. It  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
traught mood  whldi  has  gripped  ao  many 
of  lu  Americans,  and  yet  it  was  a  telling 
warning  against  the  possible  conaequenoea 
of  that  mood. 

The  mood  stems  out  of  tlie  burdens  of  our 
resistance  to  totalitarian  communism,  he 
explained:  and  lU  great  danger  Is  that  we 
may  lose  ouiselTss  lighting  totaUtarlanlsm 
with  totaUtarlan  devlcea. 

Senator  Bswwxwcs  was  not  too  alanned 
about  the  economic  burden  at  tba  east  of  tba 
defense   asalnat   dictatorship.     Most   of   \ia 


itnas  m< 
really  def  ending 
Is  aoS  UBbaaraMe.  ha 
of   iilgh   taxes   and   high  liwU^ 
economy  Is  sound,  more  pe<^)le  are  hattar 
housed,   better   clothed,   batter   fed.   better 
educated  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 
But  the  Missouri  Senator  was  ooncmisd 


which  flow  out  of  the  safrlflcaa  of 
the  violent  words  which  help  us  to  rel 
our  pent-up  grievances  and  dlaappolntmenta. 
TlMse  irrttatlans  are  betag  aapialtad  In  sup- 
port of  a  serious  attack  on  our  liberties. 

Loyalty  programs,  teachaa'  oaths,  ahuslva 
ledalBtlva  Inwtlaaflnns.  snaonlna  and  aav- 
Ing,  and  a  growtag  Intolerance  of  unortlio- 
doz  opinions  ail  are  supported  by  an  appeal 
to  emotion,  thess  denials  of  dantoeracy  haTS 
brought  tha  Vnltad  8saSas  Into  a  rldlculoua 
and  contradlctatory  poaltlon.  Bern  la  the 
ssssnce  of  It: 

-Wklla  waVs  dalag  a  good  |eb  of 
of  tko««kt  aferaad.  wsYa 
the  opposite  at  hona.  •  •  •  w 
the  Ooomianlst  taahnlgm  to  r»- 
I  and.  X  aa  forced  to  atfeslt,  usli^  H  with 
telling  rasuiu.  *  •  •  We  ara  www^m^..^ 
freedom  of  thought  on  every  hand,  and  do- 
ing It  In  the  name  of  sacortty.  •  •  • 
OntU  wa  Mek  the  bynterla  that  we>«  tot 
looee  upon  ourselves,  until  we  regain  aome 
maturity  and  the  perspective  we  iiad  only  a 
few  short  years  ago.  we  are  In  danger  of  loa- 
Inc  *  *  •  an  which  our  Nation  standa 
for." 

There  can  be  no  denying  tke  truth  of  this 
in  theaa  days  when  tha  MeCarthys  and  tha 
M^BrraBa  are  puwaia  In  the  land.  0ach 
men,  explottlng  fear  and  amotion,  couM 
bring  tha  Aowrtcan  people  to  the  brink  ef 
.  Tet  tt  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
wni  rvally  run  Ms  fan  eouiae  i»ut 
ao  tang  at  men  ot  eiomsge.  naen  me*  Senaitor 
Hswnotaa.  ^leak  out  against  basely  aaoU- 
vated  fear  moofertag. 

We  Amerteans  can  be  seared  mce  anybody 
But  we  are  not  so  unstaMe  as  to  ba- 
lleye  that  the  eaeape  from  danger  lies  to 
suicide.  Granted  that  the  conti^lon  ot  Umi 
haa  reached  into  some  high  places,  the  epl> 
demie  wUl  noneihelaas  subside.  The  great 
asa jorlty  oC  Smerlwans  win  see  the  danger  eg 
the  times  In  Its  true  peispacUfa.  They  wm 
be  ready  to  meet  It.  But  to  tba 
security,  tbey  win  not  destroy 
They  wUl  be  prudent,  yes;  but  alao 
eyed. 

And  they  win  alao  be.  In  the  end, 
at  the  tsoeeses  of  the  demagogues, 
that  tkeae  excesses  were  not  more 
ehaefced.  Por  this  there  will  be  great  thante 
to  Senator  Hxmvntaa  and  all  thoae  men  who 
to  trying  times  stUl  keep  thatr  beads. 

{From  the  St.  Loute  Qloba-Damocrat  of 

March  26.  1953] 

Hi 


Senator 
out  a  sharp,  worrtad  wltlque  of 

1  to  enngreasloual  tovestlgatlon.    He ' 

md  warned  Uurt  American  freedom 
of  speech  and  thought  are  tieteg  pi  ogiesslveiy 
imperiled  by  proeedurss  and  fanaticism,  by 
wttch-hunUnf  tactics  and  hysteria. 

What  he  said  deserves  earnest  thouglit 
and  evaluation.  There  certainly  have  been 
clear  evidences  that  to  tlie  national 
occupation  with  '•*«"»^tlng  Oommuntet  l 
sganrta.  InlUtraUon.  and  saplonage.  we 
Jeopardised  civil  rights.  Mr.  Hssii 
tlcularly  rebuked  prooadurea  at 
ooBunlttaea.  where  he  has  found  t»)«ttfrf«t 
and  pUlory  by  probe. 

He  te  too  right  about  thte  trend.  He  noted 
tostsnoes  to  which  witnesses  before  eomndt- 
taas  ot  Oongreaa  hava  baen  denied  consulta- 
tion with  counsel  diirinft  questioning; 
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required  to  answer  "Tes"  or  "Ifo"  when  ques- 
tions could  not  be  answered  so  simply.  He 
recalled  that  charges  and  aspersions  are  msde 
agatost  witnesses  without  affording  a  timely 
opportunity  for  defense  or  refutation. 

Some  committees  hava  been  shamefuUy 
guilty  of  such  unfairness.  The  fact  has  been 
alluded  to  before.  This  is  detraction  and 
Injustice  under  the  guise  of  Government  and 
under  the  extraordinarily  broad  powers  of 
Congress.  These  investigations  are  needed 
and  valuable:  but  they  should  be  circum- 
scribed by  integrity,  by  common  fairness. 
Senator  HxaiOMoa  is  In  a  position  to  do  some- 
thing about  this.  He  can  lead  a  move  to 
correct  theae  evils. 

When  ha  launches  toto  a  far  wider  Indict- 
ment of  methods  tised  to  keep  Red  tenets 
end  Communist  subversives  out  of  Oovern- 
ment.  schools,  and  other  segnMnts  of  tha 
Mstlcn.  he  Is  on  more  tricky  ground.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  mettiods  used  to  combat 
Red  cultlam  are,  as  he  says,  affronts  to  civil 
litwrtles.  Moreover,  they  are  lometlmes 
stupid  and  self-defeating.  But  the  courts, 
schools,  the  Ooyernment.  and  unions  have 
not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to  weed  out 
subversives.  How  would  Mr.  BxMM»as  sc- 
eomrlish  thlsT 


Modoc  Retideati  Set  Mardi  of  Dnaet 
Record 


EJCrSSSlOIi  OP  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CALtrosMU 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSXNTATIVE8 

Monday.  March  31.  1952 

ICr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
trying  times  when  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  man  may  tiave  lost  all  concern  for 
his  fellow  men  it  is  heartening  to  note 
that  when  called  upon  the  compelling 
desire  to  help  one  another  is  still  there. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  people  of 
Modoc  County  of  my  district  who  proba- 
bly set  a  per  capita  record  for  California 
in  contributions  during  the  recent  March 
of  Dimes  drive.  The  per  capita  contri- 
bution amounted  to  $U6  for  each  man. 
woman,  and  child  which  is  certainly  out- 
standing and  a  record  of  which  to  be 
proud. 

A  news  Item  relating  to  this  achieve- 
ment appeared  in  the  March  30,  1952, 
Issue  of  the  Modoc  County  Record,  pub- 
lished by  Robert  M.  Sloss  at  Alturas. 
Calif.,  as  follows: 

Mabch  or  Dnns  Racnvss  $1.28  noM 
Mooocsss 

Residents  of  Modoc  county  contributed 
11.38  for  each  person  In  the  county  to  the 
March  of  Dimes  during  the  recent  campaign. 
This  outstanding  per  caplU  record  will  rate 
at  the  top  of  the  State  when  all  returns  are 
filed,  local  workers  believe. 

During  the  drive,  community  slae  could  not 
be  used  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  the  peo- 
ple's generosity.  Little  towns  outdid  tiiem- 
selves  to  make  the  campaign  a  success. 

The  county  total  for  the  drive  was  $10,341,- 
895.  Making  up  this  total  were  the  foUow- 
tog  contributions  from  Modoc  communities: 

Adin $1.  930.  00 

Al turaa ,.„■ ..^^ .  4,  095. 00 

Canby - -m.  808.  65 

Cedarvllle ......^ -~  653. 89 

DavU  Creek .  88. 48 

Day .^ 15. 87 

Eaglevllle....^...^ .  858. 89 


Fort  Bldwall-.— — . 

Lake  aty 

Lookout ^.-...... 

New  Pine  Creek ... ...__ 

NeweU 

WlUow  Ranch 


S94.18 
508.44 

107.00 
189.01 
718.00 
106.00 


General  Batista  of  Caba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  TOtK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  March  4,  1952 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricokd,  I 
wish  to  extend  the  following  article  on 
General  Pulgencio  Batista,  former  Pres- 
ident of  Cuba: 

Woau>  PBom.cs:  Osnxsal  Batista,  or  Cuba 

Gen.  Fulgenclo  Batista,  who  served  as 
Prealdent  of  Cuba  from  1940  to  1944.  haa 
agato  thrown  his  sombrero  into  the  ring. 

In  an  eicliuive  interview  held  to  the 
library  of  his  Habana  home,  CuIm's  strong 
man  told  the  Diplomat's  Latin-American 
adltor.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thomlng.  that  he  waa 
anxious  to  serve  his  country  in  these  critical 
times.  His  announcement,  however,  was  tui- 
ofllclal  Inaamuch  as  candidates  are  not  named 
until  after  the  March  meetings  of  the  assem- 
bUes,  when  they  are  selected.  Cuba's  election 
day  Is  June  1.  Her  present  diief  executive 
is  Dr.  Carlos  Prlo  Socarras. 

General  Batista  who,  whUe  to  ofBce  guided 
his  country  into  the  constitutional  form  of 
government,  said  he  would  run  on  a  five- 
point  program. 

"First."  he  said,  "every  measure  of  free- 
dom, social  progress,  and  peaceful  settlement 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  could  point  the 
way  to  better  Uvlng  on  a  global  scale.  If 
the  Organisation  of  American  States  proves 
to  be  as  sucessful  to  action  as  it  has  been 
In  principle,  we  can  be  certain  that  other 
regional  groups  will  follow     •     •     ♦." 

Stressing  the  need  for  world  peace,  tha 
general  continued: 

"The  inter-American  way  Insists  that  pre- 
vention of  conflict  Is  more  imfmrtant  Uian 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  war.  Conse- 
quently, whether  the  statesmen  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  meet  to  Ha- 
vana, Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Montevideo.  Mexico  City,  or  Lima,  they  bear 
a  responsibility  that  stretches  across  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Every  time  our 
people  settle  a  dispute  In  the  light  of  ethics 
and  law,  they  are  establishing  the  sound 
foundatloiu  of  a  world-wide  order."  He 
paused  and  added :  "This  is  my  first  point  in 
the  movement  to  develop  human  brother- 
hood in  the  famUy  of  nations." 

Pointing  to  a  bronze  bust  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  statesman  conttoued:  "Tour 
great  President  and  our  own  national  hero, 
Jose  Marti,  were  they  alive  today,  would  find 
much  in  conomon  for  they  both  had  the 
same  Ideals." 

General  Batista's  four  remaining  potots 
were  condensed  as  follows: 

"With  toter-Amerlcan  friendship  as  a 
cornerstone,  a  workable  far-eastern  policy 
could  be  fonaulated.  Every  outpost  of  free- 
dom against  Soviet  Imperialism  must  be 
supported.  The  Chinese  Nationalists,  as  an 
organized  anti-Soviet  force,  must  be 
strengthened,  at  least  financially,  and  then 
coordinated  with  the  world  campaign  for 
peace  and  liberty.  All  independent  nations 
mtist  be  accepted  for  service  In  the  same 
effort.     The   sole  condition  for   a  freedom 


alliance  should  be  respect  for  the  human 
personality  and  a  determination  not  to  be  en- 
slaved. MiUtary  decisions  in  Korea  must  be 
taken  to  the  light  of  this  world-wide  pro- 
gram. And  high  on  the  banner  of  a  peace- 
loving  humanity  must  be  love  of  the  home." 

Batista,  who  Is  51  but  looks  much  younger, 
then  Introduced  Dr.  Thomlng  to  two  Cuban 
friends.  Don  Martial  Facio.  a  frequent  guest 
at  the  general's  farm,  Couqulne;  and  Dr. 
Lv'.cas  Lamadrld  whose  son  is  now  being  edu- 
cated in  the  United  States. 

The  candidate  has  long  been  popular  to 
Cuba.  Called  Builder  of  the  Social  Order, 
as  well  as  Cuba's  Strong  Man,  he  Is  noted 
for  his  charm,  his  modesty,  and  his  deep 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  religion.  Long 
s  foe  of  communism,  his  election  would  give 
the  United  States  another  bulwark  against 
Soviet  aggression  in  a  country  where  tha 
Communists  have  long  struggled  for  power. 


Home  Water  Projects  Act  <rf  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONBU* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Friday.  AprU  4.  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  2.  1952.  I  introduced 
H.  R.  7360.  to  authorize  loans  to  owners 
of  housing  accommodations  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  water  for  house* 
hold  use.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
help  i>eople  help  themselves.  This  is  a 
true  and  real  function  of  government. 
There  is  no  subsidy  involved  and  the  f  ol* 
lowing  points  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  bill: 

First.  Under  the  bill  any  American 
citizen  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  tha 
act. 

Second.  According  to  the  last  census 
there  are  over  5,000.000  hemes  without 
hot  and  cold  running  water. 

Third.  The  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion has  merit  from  a  social  standpoint. 

Fourth.  It  is  desirable  legislation  from 
a  public-health  standpoint. 

Fifth.  It  has  merit  because  it  will  cut 
down  the  destruction  of  homes  and  other 
proi>erty  by  fire  and  it  will  tend  to  de- 
crease fire  Insurance  rates. 

Sixth.  The  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  make  hot  and  cold  running 
water  available  to  the  homes  of  people 
producing  pulp  and  ittper  and  to  all 
other  workers  who  are  in  rural  areas. 

The  reason  for  selecting  the  covmty  ag- 
ricultural agents  as  the  personnel  for  ad- 
ministering this  program  is  self-evident 
since  practically  every  county  in  the 
United  States  has  a  coimty  agricultural 
agent  and  no  other  agency  has  the  cover- 
age that  the  Extension  Service  has.  The 
much-praised  point  4  program  is  based 
on  the  good  work  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  these  agents  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  any  political  propaganda.  My 
observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
coimty  agent  and  the  Extension  Service 
are  extremely  interested  in  a  program 
for  agriculture  and  not  <n  partisan  poll* 
tics. 
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Many  of  the  more  progreasive  States 
like  Wiaconsln.  have  adopted  a  program 
insisting  that  the  dairy  farmers  be  re- 
quired to  provide  hot  and  cold  water  In 
order  to  obtain  the  best  prices  for  their 
products.  The  TB  program  that  has 
been  carried  on  has  practically  elimi- 
nated the  threat  of  this  disease  and  a 
constructive  program  to  provide  fxirther 
eradication  of  Bangs  disease  is  In  opera- 
tion. The  next  requirement  for  market- 
ing quality  milk  will  Include  the  installa- 
tion of  water  facilities. 

This  legislation  .ihould  provide  for 
efficient  organization  and  administraton 
so  that  the  people  who  Install  water  fa- 
cilities to  provide  their  homes  with  hot 
and  cold  running  water  will  be  protected 
as  to  the  cost.  The  success  of  the  pro- 
posed program,  like  all  other  legislation, 
will  depend  upon  its  efficient  adminis- 
tration. The  measure  has  had  very  ex- 
tensive study  and  the  plxmibers,  hard- 
waremen.  and  dealers  in  building  ma- 
terial in  addition  to  all  of  the  thousands 
in  Jobs  involved  in  this  program  are  in- 
terested in  this  project. 


WilUaM  Henry  Moody 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 


nt  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav,  AprU  1. 1952 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  that  I 
should  call  attention  to  an  Interesting 
article  appearing  in  the  Newburyport 
Daily  News  recently  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment half  a  century  ago  of  William 
Henry  Moody,  of  Byfleld,  Mass..  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 

Mr.  Moody  served  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  having  been  elected  to  the 
Rfty-foiuth  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  William  Cogswell. 
He  was  reelected  to  the  Pifty-flfth.  Fifty- 
sixth,  and  Plfty-scventh  Congresses  and 
served  until  his  resignation  May  1.  1902, 
when  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  story  in  the  Newburyport  News 
contains  information  about  Secretary 
Moody's  backgroimd  and  also  a  list  of 
other  notables  from  Essex  County  with 
outstanding  records  of  service  to  our  Na- 
tion. I  wish,  theiefore,  to  place  this 
article  In  the  Rxcou: 

BmsLO  ICah  Was  Namsd  Natt  SacssTAST 
Half  Czmtuxt  Aoo 

A  front-page  story  of  the  Newburyport 
Ifomlng  Herald  for  March  12,  1902.  concerned 
the  appointment,  by  President  Theodore 
Boosevelt,  of  WUllam  Henry  Moody,  a  native 
of  Newbury,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This 
news,  nat\irally,  was  received  locally  with 
great  prkle  for  a  native  son,  and  inspired  the 
writer  of  1902  to  recall  other  local  men  who 
bad  gone  out  in  the  world  and  become  promi- 
nent flgtiree. 

Mr.  Moody  was  the  second  native  of  New- 
bury to  hold  a  Cabinet  office.  The  other  na- 
tive son  was  Theophllus  Parsons.  Attorney 
Oeneral  In  the  administration  of  President 
Adams. 

Mr.  Moody,  like  Mr.  Parsons,  was  bom  in 
that  part  of  Newbury,  Included  in  the  parish 


of  Byfleld.  which  has  fumltbed  a  number 
of  distinguished  men  In  the  State  and  na- 
tional affairs,  among  them  WUllam  D\unmer, 
provincial  governor  before  tb*  Independence 
of  the  United  States. 

BSLOMOZD  TO  OLD  TtOBLT 

Mr.  Moody  was  of  an  old  Newbury  family 
whose  name  has  been  Identified  with  the 
town  for  generations.  He  was  bom  Decem- 
ber 23,  1868,  In  Byfleld  Parish,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Moody  and  represented 
the  eighth  generation  oX  the  family.  An  In- 
teresting side  light  concerns  the  third  gen- 
eration when  WUllam  Moody  married 
Mehltabel  SeweU  in  1684.  From  her  de- 
scended three  chief  Jiistlces  and  five  Judges, 
so  by  WUllam  Henry's  generation  In  18SS. 
the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  to  become  Chief  Jxutlce  during 
President  Taft's  administration,  was  more  or 
lees  bom  to  such  a  position. 

Secretary  Moody  had  received  most  of  his 
early  years  of  education  in  Byfleld,  and  went 
to  Harvard  University,  and  after  being  sec- 
ond In  his  class  for  a  years,  graduated  in 
1878. 

To  return  to  the  news  story  of  SO  years 
ago,  the  writer  also  included  a  list  of  other 
Important  national  figures  produced  by 
Essex  County  and  for  poasible  general  in- 
terest and  local  pride,  we  would  Uke  to  In- 
clude the  list  also. 

OTHSB  NorsBLn 

Timothy  Pickering  was  Secretary  of  State 
and  War  In  Washington's  administration; 
TheophUus  Parsons.  Attorney  Oeneral  tmder 
President  Adams;  Jacob  Crownlnshleld.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  under  Jefferson;  B.  W. 
Crownlnshleld  of  Madison's  Cabinet:  Caleb 
Gushing,  Attorney  Oeneral  under  President 
PrankJln  Pierce;  WlUfam  C.  Endlcott.  Secre- 
tary of  War  during  Cleveland's  first  term  and 
finally.  William  Henry  Moody.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Roosevelt  (and 
later  Chief  Justice  under  Taft). 

Still  another  was  Oeorge  B.  Lorlng,  Com- 
nUaeloner  of  Agriculture  during  the  Presi- 
dency of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  when  the  oiBc* 
was  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
in  the  administration  Immediately  before  it 
was  raised  to  a  distinct  Department  to  be 
administered  by  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

Out  of  the  gronp  of  distinguished  natives 
and  residents  of  Essex  County,  Newburyport 
and  Byfleld  Parish,  have  furnished  three,  a 
fine  percentage  Indeed,  and  one  of  which  to 
be  proud. 


Waste  OB  lalaad  Waterways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 


or  TKMI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Friday,  April  4, 1952 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

NssBvixxB  Coal  Co.,  Inc., 
Sashville.  Tenn..  Mmrch  M,  liU. 
Congressman  Albxbt  Ooac. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Obab  ALaaar:  Recently  I  saw  you  in  Naah- 
vlUe  and  told  you  something  of  my  experi- 
ence which  showed  rldicuioxis  waste  on  In- 
land waterways  and  you  ivged  that  I  write 
you  covering  it  specifically.  I  am  taking  the 
l**^srty  of  sending  a  copy  to  Senator  Capb- 
■ABT,  since  he  has  dUlgenUy  fought  all  ex- 
travagance and  has  a  recent  bill  attempting 
to  cut  out  or  at  least  limit  some  of  the 
waste. 


In  a  cabin  crolser,  strictly  for  pleasure  | 
recently  left  Naples.  Fla..  and  came  by  Inland 
waterways  to  Fort  Myers,  then  across  the 
Bute  at  Florida  through  Lake  Okeechobeo 
and  canals,  and  then  down  to  Miami.  Fla., 
a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  taking 
about  1  week's  time. 

We  psMiiil  a  number  of  expensive  locks, 
went  through  canals  that  cost  himdreds  of 
mil  linns  at  dollars,  peassfl  many  huge  dredg- 
ing outfits,  and  altogether.  Just  for  fxin.  we 
estimated  an  operating  expense  at  8800.000 
per  day. 

We  saw  many  pleasure  boats  and  from 
Palm  Beach  down  saw  many  mlUlonalrea' 
yachts,  but  in  the  course  of  the  wltole  trip 
of  about  1  week  saw  only  one  smaU  barge  and 
It  was  empty. 

It  iMcame  a  matter  at  Interest  to  the  crofwd 
to  speculate  how  our  country  was  being 
pushed  toward  ruin  to  make  such  routes  for 
ple—ure  craft  that  eould  juM  ■•  eaaUy  go 
somewlMre  alee. 

It  seems  that  the  agsaeiaa  to  wast*  such 
mooty  have  powerful  lobbies  and  since  it  is 
cmly  Govei-nment  money  nobody  Is  really 
Interested  in  cutting  out  what  everybody  In 
the  world  knows  is  fooUsh  waste  ttaroagboat 
our  country. 

If  you  have  a  bearing,  of  course,  the  agency 
Interested  in  getting  the  money  and  special 
Interests  pack  s\ich  a  hearing  and  ridicule 
any  iBtflvidual  who  attempu  to  protest.  I 
suppose  such  agencies  work  to  defeat  such 
men  as  Senator  CAmuar. 

Of  course,  most  wasteful  spending  now  is 
Ubelcd  "national  tfefenee."  and  If  you  folks 
In  Congress  keep  yielding  to  the  powerful 
agencies  in  spending  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  our  sltustlon  is  hope  lew. 
Bespectfxilly  yours. 


Tai 


Ccrtiicates  of  Necessity 
far  the  Tcxtfls  Udutry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELT-BROWN,  JR. 

or  ooMifW.ia.ui 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBrrATXYBS 

Friday,  April  i,  1952 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  New  Rng landers  in  general,  and  the 
people  of  my  district  in  particular,  have 
a  very  real  and  vital  interest  in  the  sta- 
tistical information  which  I  am  placing 
in  the  CoNotBssioNAL  RsooBD  at  this 
time. 

On  March  13,  during  the  bearings  oofi« 
ducted  by  subcommittee  No.  3  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  inquired 
particularly  about  tax  amortization  cer- 
tificates of  necessity  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Mr.  J.  P.  King.  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Defense  Production  Ad- 
ministration, who  was  on  the  witness 
stand  at  that  time,  very  properly  pro- 
vided me  yesterday  with  this  infoima- 
tlon. 

In  behalf  of  the  many  New  England 
textile  workers  who  are  so  desperately 
seeking  full  employment,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  many  taxpayers  of  New  England 
who  contribute  a  very  sisable  share  of 
the  total  tax  money  raised  In  the  United 
States,  I  ask  the  following  questions: 

Pirst.  During  this  period  of  announced 
shortage  of  critical  and  scarce  materials, 
how  much  steel,  aluminum,  copper,  and 
other  items  in  scarce  supply,  were  in- 
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Tolved  In  the  oons^uction  of  the  new 
plants  in  the  South.Srhile  our  New  Eng- 
land plants  remained  idle  for  lack  of 
orders? 

Second.  How  many  apprentice  work- 
ers had  to  be  trained  to  operate  t^e  ma- 
chinery in  these  new  miUs,  while  our 


own  skilled  people  found  themselres  un- 
able to  use  the  skills  and  techniques 
which  they  have  develop^  through 
many  years  of  hard  and  painstaking 
work? 

Third.  How  many  Government  orders 
involving   textile    products   have   been 

Summary — Textile  industry 


channeled  into  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try while  the  plants  in  our  own  area,  ca- 
pable of  producing  these  quality  prod- 
ucts, remain  idle? 

Fourth.  What  is  total  cost  of  this  new 
subtle  method  for  disiiersal  of  our  New 
England  industries? 
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Listing  of  eerti/leates  of  necessity  issued  to  companies  in  the  textile  industry 


▲ppliesat 


scocaaio  amd  coMsnco  rLAsrs 


Bartkiston  Mllb  Corp 

West  BoylstOQ  MsBoaMtitrtac  Co.  of 


Kjof.  lae . .^..^ 

Total  m . 

vooux  AJro  woesTtD  rASScs 

Anmis  Park  Woolen  Co.,  Inc 

William  Whitraan  Co..  Inc ... 

Pimltst  TvxttlM.  Inc .. ...... 

Pttrftm  Woolen  Milk 

Anws  Wanted  Co 


Totsl  (S). 


TASK  THBOWIMO  MIUS 

NorUi  American  Rayon  Co 


K 


Aas  miXS,  COTTON  ITSTBM 


Bsyon  Milk.  Ine 

JesMi  Cotton  .Milk.  Inc 

J.  P.  Stevens  A  Co.,  Inc 

Osateois  Combed  Yam  Cerp 


Totsl  (4). 


OOTTON  SaOAnwOTBN  rASSES 


Hooner  A  Boos  Co 

Vslky  Cotum 


Wm.  B. 
Oosdslaps 

Milk  Mill  Woodrufl  plant 

TniTioTi-m  Co 

CheMiw  Mills  Inc  ...._....... 

Milk  .Mill-Smon  plant 

W.  A.  il-intlley  Msoufscturing  Co.. 

Milk 

Milk.  Inc 

SpsrtSB  Mflk 

Bioaksids  Milk.  Ine — 

Meiia  Trxtik  Milk.  Inc 

Psooitt  MsnutSctnring  Co 

Dallas  MOk.  Inc 

MsnufSctorlng  Co....._. 
JaSMS  Lsaa  A  Sons  Co 


JaaMsaa  Milk,  Ine 

Old  Colony  Msnutsoturing  Corp. 

Spartan  Milk 

Wmt  Point  ManufactarmgOo.... 
Baritagtqa  Milk.  Inc 


Oalteway  MOk  Co 

MohswV  Caip»t 'IM  (Ua,"liM  " 

Unlisd  Statea  Robber  Co 

Bkckstona  MlDi,  Ine 

PbUsdelpfals  Oarpst  Oo 


Total  (XT). 


raeOitlat  locsUoo 


Crsowrtoo.  N.  C. 
Borkton,  Ala. 

Lowell.  Mssi 


HSBOVBr,  CSBB. ..... 

Lseieuee.  Msaa...... 

CkTelsnd.  Teon..... 

RaaBTflle.aa 

LowaO,  Msa 


ChOdccabaii.  Als.. 


Parkenbors.  W.  Vs. 
TbomasTille.  N.  C... 

Stanley.  nTO 

N.O 


Baltimore,  Md 

OiMro,  Tei , 

Woodrufl.  8.  C 

Ctevedale,  8.  C 

Cbcanee.  8.  C 

Spartaaburs.  8.  C. 

Roanoke.  Als 

Snartanborg.  8.  C 

M»n)T>h{s.  Tenn 

Spartanhurc,  S.  C. 

Knoiville,  "Tenn 

Mrxia,  Tex 

Xcw  Holland.  Oa... 

Daltas.  N.  C 

Oaflktey,  8.  0 

Olaagnw,  Vs 

XeOnson,  Oa ..... 

Taontao,  Msm 

8partsnbari.8.  C 

LsBgdato,  Ate 

Oreentboro,  N.  C. 

LaOrsnge,  Os 

do 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
SbslbyTilk,  Tenn.. 

Clinton,  Msaa 

PbOsdslphla,  Pa... 


DatefllMl 


Peb.    7,  IMl 
Feb.    9.  IMI 

June    4.  lUI 


Peb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 


1.1961 
«.l«Sl 
7,1951 
7.  I9!(l 
8.19U 


Not.    1.1990 


Dee.  A.19JW 
Jan.  xa.l»&l 
Mar.  38, 1951 
.....do 


Not.  ao.  19.% 
Dec.  ^  19SII 
Dee.    a.  1950 

-...do 

Dee.  12.19(10 
18.1980 
31,1990 
3S,1950 
&19S1 
10. 1951 
18,1951 

do 

22,1951 

29.1951 

11951 

8,1951 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

JanV 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb.  15,1981 
Feb.  M,1951 
Mar.  9,1951 
Mar.  14, 1951 
do 

Mar.  30^  1951 

do 

Mar.  3S,  1861 
May  4. 1961 
Jane  iai96I 
June  2^1961 


Product 


Combed  eottoo  yams 

Cotton  yam 


Proceasing  wool  to  render  shrink  resktant. 


Flannel,  bine ... 

Vat  dyed  wool  serge  doth 

Woolen  cloth 

Woolen  fabrics  for  Nary  elothl^. 
Treating  wool— shriokproof 


High  tenacity  vlsooae  rsyon  yarns ... .. 


HlKh  tenacity  rayon  tlra  yam. 
Combed  cotton  yam.......... 

15/1  direct  spun  yam.... .. 

Combed  cotton  ysra.......... 


Cotton  duck -Alter  doth 

Cotton  fltJt  duck. . .... 

Cotton  clnth,  5-ounoe  wind  reaiatsnt  twill 

Fire  resistant  Onistaes  on  ssrviee  type  cotton 

Cotton  uniform  twills... ..„....._.... .... 

Cotton  cloth 

Cotton  duck ...... 

Army  duck,  light  numbered  dock...... 

Cotton  duck . . 

Army  duck . ....... ......... 

Cotton  dock,  balloon  doth....... ... 

Numbered  duck,  flat  dock . 

Army  duck  doth ..... 

Cotton  and  uniform  twill .... 

Shelter  duck 

Production.  impregnaUoo,  and  treatment  of  oot> 

ton  duck. 
Cotton  doth,  wind  resistant  oxfOrd  and  poplin.... 

Number  and  Army  duck 

Cotton  duck  No.  10  Army  dock 

No.  10  cotton  dock 

Chemical  reaesreh  in  oannection  with  new  tes- 

tile  fibers. 

Cotton  duck  webbing  yanu .... 

Cotton  duck  Nos.  6  and  8,  Army  duck.......„..„.< 

Manufacture  of  cotton  dnok 

Cotton  duck . . 

Dock  cotton  gray  doth . . 

Cotton  duck .... 


Facilitiea 

amount 

(tbou- 

aand 

dollars) 


200 

174 

^3 


4ir 


688 

213 

2,250 

1.963 


8^027 


18,790 


9,0M 
407 
155 
834 


10,421 


355 
257 

1.2S6 
149 

1,531 
950 
300 
335 
588 
380 

4,586 
203 

1.871 
79 

1.009 

1,345 

1,052 
473 
812 
679 
175 

24 

6 

1.355 

355 

0 

813 


Date  certified 


May  2a  19SI  M 
Do. 

Dee.  20, 1951  M 


Jmie 
May 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Aug. 


1, 1951  M 
10,  I95I  M 
19, 1951  M 
19, 1951  M 
U^1961M 


Feb.   15,19U 


Feb.   15.1951 
May  29. 1951 
Aug.    6, 1951  M 
Sept  21, 1951  M 


Apr.  S, 
May  25, 
Apr.  3, 
Aug.  % 
Apr.  3. 
Apr.  4. 
Mar.  1ft, 

do.. 

Mar.  16, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
May  29. 
Mar.  16, 
Apr.   15, 


1951  M 
1951 
1951  M 
1951  M 
1951  M 
1951 
1951  M 
....  M 
1951  M 
M 

M 

1951  M 
1951  M 
1951  M 


3a  052 


May  29, 1951 
Apr.  27. 19S1  M 
June    6, 1951  M 
Apr.  sa  1951  M 
May  16, 1951 

Jane  6, 1951  M 
May  31, 1951  M 
Feb.  11. 19S2M 
July  1Z19S1  M 
Feb.  aaiOS2M 
Feb.  38, 1953  M 
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UM 
11968 
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▲ppUoaat 


BATOK  AKD  MLITID  BtOADWOTIN 

FABEICS 

Clinton  Woolen  Mannlietartog  Co — 
Cbieopee  SiMiiif MtarinK  Corp.  of  Qtartm. 


ToM(2). 


NIBBOW  rmSBS   AND  OTHK«  BlCALb- 


It 


tat 

US7 
8181 
TDK 
M02 


U07 


Phoenix  Trimmin?  Co 

Lw  A  SaclH,  Ino 

Total  (2) 

DTKNO  AlCB  riNBIllNO  nSXTILW,   «X- 

c«rr  wooLBW  awd  wo»«m>  tbxtblm 

Philadelphia  Textile  Flnishen, 

American  Finishing  Co 

Textileather  Corp 

Vemey  Corp 


VMllitiea  looation 


Cltatoo.  MIeh. 
Cornelia,  Oa... 


Ctaia«D,in... 
DodMii,N.  C. 


Total  (4) 


«LT  OOODS,  IXCMT  WOTIN  TKLTS  AND 
HATS 


NoiTW9wii,Pa — 
Memphis,  Tenn — 

Toledo,  Ohio 

West  Peterboroogh.  N.  H 


Date  died 


Jan.    niOBl 

mmi.  a,i«i 


Bishop  Manofactoroig  Corp....... — 

ASnrKIAt  LBATHEK,  OILCtOTB.  AMP 


OTHm  nfrBlQXATID  FABl 

Irrtactao  Varnish  *  Insnlator^ 

Marmoo,  Inc .._ — ~— — — — — — — 

Swediow  Plastici  Co ^ 

Mente  *^Co.,  Inc 

Total  (4) 

Tvn.  tTcmn  felt,  a»b  mraw  ooodb 

Mordoek  WebbingCo         ... 

Amarteaa  Coed  4  Webbing  Co 

Total  0) —— 

OOBDAOK  AMD  TWim 

Natona  MUL,  Inc ...._.». 

anmsnc  mns 


Cedar  Qrove.  N.J. 


El  Monte,  CaUf 

Costa  Mesi,  CaM/ 

Yoongstown,  Ohio.. _.-. 

New  Orleans,  La 


FM>.     1,1«51 
Mar.  211fin 


Dee.  2k,lW0 
Jan.  ^  1051 
Jane  13.1951 
Oct.    30,1051 


Mar.  21.1051 

Jan.    17.10S1 
Mv.  23.1051 

do 

Apr.  aOilOSl 


ra«attiM 
LmoQat 

> 


Wootaos  lor  nnUorm  tabctaa.. 
Doaki 


Parachute  harness  and  paek  wabbta^. 
CoCtoa  and  iynttaetie  ^abWac... 


Ml 


19 


Finishes  to 
TeiUte 


dock. 


Imprecnattait  eotton  taztllM 

Nylon  and  rayon  (abrioa  (or  paradiutM 


Central  Palk.  R.  I 

do 


Cbemstraad  Corp 

._da 


Total(3). 


Dallas,  Pa. 


Decatur,  Ala 

United  States  at  lares — 


Feb.    9.1061 
Apr.  28^1081 


SeU-bmdlOT  etectrteal  nsalatlnz  tape 


Coated  and  iiiipniiMHiHaitlw  (vtnrt.  neopcem, 
silastic,  tollaa  iwaHngi  oa  aattoa  btuo,  etc ) 

Resens.  adbnlTes,  and  ImpniHtaK  aytan  oa 
flbenEtas  for  tape,  etc. 

Laminattnii  or  eoatinc  Hbacglas,  cotton  and  nylon 
(tabflfs. 

MiMewprooflnc  and  eoattas  9t  abrtai 


a 


DatsesrtiSad 


Oct.    1%  1081  M 

>rsb.  a^iiuM 


May  mMIlM 
JsM  MtUHM 


SU 


Cotton  «rel 
Treating  wel 


Not.  an  lOn 


So^.  UK  IftSl 
Not.  2%  IMl 


Cotton  twine  netting. 


Suple  synthetic  fiber. 
Nylon. 


:{ 


m 


K,aoo 


Am-  Kvmu 

•nt.B.miM 

fSTi^imim 

Mar.    l^miM 


Feb.  lilMM 
*8apC  2X  loa  M 


July  27.1ftU  M 

Dee.l4.lMI  M 
Sept.  IX  MM  M 
Aug.  10,  IMl  M 


May  3IC 1081  M 
Amt.    a.ltltM 


Apr.  17,11 


Mar.  KM 
Mar.  K  !• 


114.) 


1  Fadltties  aoqoirad  prior  to  Sept.  23, 1050,  haTe  been  previously  certified  prior  to  Sept.  23. 

>  aOlAA). 
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LefbUtHNi  by 


'       I.  V' 


^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or  MABTUUVD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  4. 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  days  we  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  witnessed 
deliberate  attempts  to  legislate  by  ap- 
propriation acts.  This  is  contrary  to  all 
of  our  rules. 

I  refer  specifically  to  House  Resolution 
7072  whlcL.  in  part,  specifically  attetnpts 
to  limit  the  strength  of  our  American 
merchant  fleet  by  placing  limitations 
upon  the  number  of  voyages  which  mer- 
chant ships  receiving  Government  assist- 
ance can  operate  to  the  principal  world 
ports. 


In  perhaps  no  other  case  do  we.  by 
appropriation  acts,  specify  a  limitation 
upon  the  numbers  of  batUeships,  cruis- 
ers, submarines,  aircraft  or  similar  equip- 
ment that  our  Armed  Forces  may  ac- 
quire. The  expenditure  is  left  to  the  ex- 
pert Government  officials  responsible  for 
these  determinations.  If  such  limita- 
tions are  necessary,  the  matt^  is  han- 
dled by  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittee of  our  body. 

Legislation  by  appropriations  in  the 
matter  of  our  American  merchant  ships 
is  opposed  by  all  the  Government  agen- 
cies concerned.  These  agencies  do  not, 
I  repeat,  do  not  oppose  in  any  manner 
the  appropriations  themselves,  but  sin- 
cerely feel  that  since  they  are  mandated 
by  specific  legislation  of  this  body  to 
determine  the  proper  number  of  voyages 
necessary  to  our  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce, their  work  is  hampered,  if  not 
actually  confused,  by  such  limitations. 

The  policy  of  extending  Government 
assistance     to     certain     American-flag 


shlpe  engaged  In  our  foreign  trade,  pro- 
viding common -carrier  service  on  fixed 
schedules  and  over  fixed  routes  deter- 
mined by  our  Government,  la  firmly 
founded  and  fixed  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936. 

To  deliberately  set  a  celling  on  the 
development  of  this  highly  important 
part  of  our  merchant  fleet,  directly  con- 
travenes our  established  policy  as  con- 
tained in  the  1936  act. 

In  all  fairness  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  if  they 
sincerely  feel  that  limitations  ^ould  be 
Imposed,  then  let  us  follow  our  own 
rules  and  refer  this  matter  to  the  spe- 
ciflcally  designated  committee  of  the 
House  with  authority  to  legislate,  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

If  we  have  rules,  let  us  abide  by  them. 
Let  us  not  try  to  legislate  our  merchant 
fleet  into  oblivion  by  injudicious  limita- 
tions in  our  appropriation  acts. 
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StalcBcat  of  UAW-dO  BsNn  Bm— 

ploymsal  UswaK* 

^        EXTENSION  OP  RBiARBB 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

IN  TBI  BOOBB  (V  RBFBBSBKTaTXTBB 

Friday,  AvtH  4. 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  iMva 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcokd.  I 
wish  to  include  a  copy  of  the  testimony 
of  UAW-CIO  Secretary  Treasurer  Emll 
Mazey  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  April  2.  IMl.  on  anon* 
ployment  Insurance: 

Mr.  Ohmirman  and  membwa  of  tb*  8ab- 
oommlttae  on  Onemptoyment  InsuraoM,  my 
appearanc*  here  today  la  for  the  UAW-CIO, 
of  wbleli  I  am  ■•craMry-tnarurw,  and  m)mo 
tot  tb*  Oongr—  of  IndivtrUl  Orf  nttsttons. 
of  wiMM  aocial  — umitj  ooaunlttee  I  aaa  a 
memoar.  Ito.  Knll  Blev*.  praatdcnt  o<  tb* 
TBztlle  Workan  Dnlos  and  ebalnnaa  of  tb* 
CIO  ■octal  — cuilty  oommltu*.  r«crtt*  tbat 
b*  eannot  b«  In  Waablngtoo  at  tbla  tlma. 

In  addition  to  tbs  pra— ntatlop  I  «1U  otaka, 
gatiwi  and  iiipi— Hatliaa  of  otbar  alllllafd 
CIO  unkxu  ar*  ban  and  win  fUa  statMnenta 
dMaibtBf  unemploymant  oondttkioa  amoDg 
tbatr  inanrtMCB  and  in  tbelr  Stataa  tbat 
nrfvntly  laquir*  anactoiant  of  tbla  1« 


Wa  aak  tba  oommlttee  to  glv*  fun  oonatd- 
•rattoo  to  tbs  aopplcmental  atafmenti 
aanted  ban  today. 

Baeb   onion   baa   facta   to  praw 
aarloua  unemployment  In  Ita  Indxutry. 

I  wUI  davota  tba  major  portion  of  my  < 
monj  to  a  tbovlng  of  tba  naed  and  Jt 
tlon  for  tba  pawaga  of  H.  &.  6174.  tntroduead 
by  Bapraaaotattva  nnwaii..  to  provkla  aupp>a 
mantary  unamptoymant-companaattap  pay- 
manta  to  workaca  wbo  an  unempioyod  dur- 
ing tba  nattonal  amartancy.  Mrs.  Kathartna 
PoUack  ■Itffkarwi.  aaacuttra  aacratary  ot  tba 
CIO  aortal  aacurtty  eooomlttaa  and  aaaoclata 
dbvetor  of  reaearcb  of  tba  CIO.  wUl  daal  wltb 
H.  a.  S881.  U.  B.  «m.  and  H.  B.  SMC  I 
would  Uka  to  aay  a  (awwjvda  about  tbaaa 
bUla  and  about  H.  &.  7377,  vblcb  ara  balng 
conaldvad  by  tbla  oommlttaa. 

Tba  CIO  urgaa  tba  anaetmant  o(  B.  B. 
3301  and  B.  R.  0064.  botb  of  wbleb  vara 
introducad  by  Bepraaantatlva  Poaajn.  tba 
cbalrman  of  tbla  suboommlttaa. 

Tba  CIO  oppoaaa  tba  anaetmant  of  B.  B. 
41SS. 

H.  R.  MOl  would  extend  tba  eovaii^a  o( 
tbe  Federal  Unemployment  Act  to  tia\Aajvn 
baring  one  or  more  tndlTlduala  In  tbelr  em- 
ploy. Tbe  feaatblllty  of  extending  unem- 
ployment eompenaatlon  to  amj^oyeea  of 
amaller  employera  baa  baan  deraonatrated 
by  tbe  exparlenee  of  States  wtaoaa  lawa  now 
cover  sucb  employera.  Tbe  need  la  obvious. 
We  know  of  no  group  tbat  oppoaaa  tbla 
wTtenrton. 

OaaMTS  TO  HSDT  STATB  ASS  BBTntS  TSAM 

LOAMB  oa  'Aovaatcas' 
B.  B.  6004.  wblob  proTldea  for  tba  aaUb- 
Uabment  of  tba  Federal  Unan^Uoymaat  Ao- 
oount.  permiu  tbe  orderly  accumulation  of 
funda  wblcb  wlU  ba  available  for  granta  to 
Statea  wboee  State  funda  are  InauAdant  to 
flnanoe  tbe  benefits  prorlded  for  by  tbe  State 
law.  We  believe  tbat  outrl^bt  grants  to 
Statea  wboee  fundi  are  tnaufflctent  are  pref- 
erable to  tba  loan  fund  provMona  of  title 
Xn  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  wblcb  bava 
now  aspired  or  to  tbe  B.  B.  41S9's  provlalooa 
for  "advanoaa"  tbat  must  ba  paid  back  on 
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penalty  of  blgbar  taxee  to  ba  lavlad  on  ail 
an4)loyera  tn  tbe  debtor  State. 

Wa  alao  opyosa  the  provlatous  of  H.  B. 
41St  whioli  proTtds  that  at  least  80  psresnt 
of  tba  eaceaa  Federal  tax  eoUectlaoa  abaU  ba 
paid  to  tba  Stetaa  tor  uae  la  aucb  Statea  for 
adnUolatratlTe  puipoaaa.  We  believe  aucb 
provisions  are  Inoonslstent  with  ths  provl- 
slona  of  tltls  in  of  ths  8odal  Security  Act. 

Onder  tbe  provlalona  of  Utle  III  of  tba 
Social  Saeurl^  Act.  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt 
now  flvaa  to  aaeb  State  sucb  amounta  as  are 
nacaaaary  for  the  proper  and  efldant  admm- 
Istratlon  of  the  SUte  law.  What  H.  B.  4183 
proposes  to  do  Is  to  give  to  sacb  Stats  addi- 
tional amounta  wblcb  may  ba  apent  by  tba 
State  In  admlnlatratlon  of  tbe  law.  Tbe  only 
administration  which  la  left  after  proper 
and  elDclaDt  sdmlnlstratlcm  is  paid  for  is 
admlnlatratlon  wblcb  la  neither  proper  nor 
eOclent.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Oon- 
graaa  of  tbe  United  Stataa  abould  oontrlbuta 
money  to  Improper  and  InefBdent  adminis- 
tration. 


Wti 
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"nie  CIO  la  wholeheartedly  to  anpport  of 
tbe  stated  purpoee  of  H.  B.  7177  providing 
unemploymant  eompenaatlon  for  fcvmar 
Baembera  of  tba  Armed  Foreea. 

We  oppoee.  hoivever.  tbe  method  for  mak- 
ing aucb  paymenta  that  la  proposed  by  tbla 
bUl. 

We  do  not  believe  tbat  tbe  Korean  war 
veteran  should  be  treated  leea  favorably  than 
ware  tbe  veterans  of  World  War  n. 

Under  tbe  Servicemen's  Beadjustment  Act, 
an  veterana  wbo  became  unemployed  were 
treated  In  like  faahlon  regardleaa  of  the 
State  In  which  they  happened  to  be  located 
at  the  time  of  their  unemployment.  While 
tbe  sac  weekly  benefit  provided  in  tbe  Serv- 
loemen*a  Readjuatment  Act  la  Inadeqxiata 
and  would  have  to  be  Increaaed.  tbe  prln- 
dplea  of  tbe  leglalatlon  are  eound. 

Under  H.  B.  7377.  however,  two  veterans  of 
ths  Korean  war  who  shared  the  mud  of  the 
same  rloe  paddy  In  Korea  might,  upon  tbelr 
discharge  and  return  to  civilian  life  in  tbelr 
reapectlve  oommunltlea.  receive  unequal 
traatmant.  One  might  get  a  greater  weekly 
benefit  than  tbe  other.  One  might  be  denied 
any  eompenaatlon  wbataoever  because  ba 
ref uaed  a  Job  while  bla  fellow-veteran  acroea 
tbe  State  line  who  refuaed  a  Job  with  ths 
same  corporation  might  be  granted  eompen- 
aatlon. deaplta  tba  fact  tbat  each  bad  Iden- 
tical training  and  work  experience.  This 
reaults  from  tba  fact  tbat  State  law  provl- 
alona  on  what  la  aultable  work  and  the  rea- 
aona  for  which  an  unemployed  worker  may 
refuse  a  Job  without  being  dlaquallfled  vary 
from  State  to  Stats. 

Wbfle  B.  B.  7777  attempta  to  correct  aoma 
of  thaae  dlacrlmlnatory  differences  by  pro- 
viding tbat  certain  Federal  standards  shall 
govern  regardleaa  of  the  State  law.  It  does 
nothing  about  eliminating  tbe  dlscrtmlna- 
tory  differences  In  tbe  reasons  for  dlaquall- 
flcatlan  under  the  State  laws.  It  only  fixes 
a  uniform  maximum  period  for  which  a 
worker  may  be  disqualified. 

We  cannot  go  along  wltb  any  reasoning 
wblcb  propoaea,  because  of  criticism  of  the 
Servicemen 'a  Readjustment  Act,  to  subject 
new  veterana  to  dlacrlmlnatory  treatment 
based  upon  the  accident  of  geographical  lo- 
cation during  xmemployment.  It  Is  our 
belief  tbat  few  If  any  veterana  of  World  War 
n  actuaUy  preferred  unemployment  and  saO 
per  week  to  employment  In  a  aultable  Job  at 
a  decent  wage.  Like  other  criticism  of  un- 
employment Insurance  and  of  other  parts  of 
the  Social  Security  System,  sucb  cbargee  that 
American  war  veterans  prefer  "rocking  chair 
money"  to  Jobe  Is  usually  tSia  espenalve  prod- 
Tict  of  press  and  radio  commentatora  wbo 
have  fougbt  all  social  aecnrlty  maaauras  and 
wbo.  In  some  instances,  are  paid  more  per 


minute  of  alrtlme  tbaa  unemployed  veterana 
of  World  War  n  bad  to  live  on  for  a  week. 

New  vetwans  were  inducted  or  iinii«t^  oa 
squsl  terms;  thsy  served  in  ths  Armed 
Itarcea  without  discrimination  baaed  on  tbe 
geography  of  tbelr  bomea;  they  were  paid 
without  aucb  dlacrlminatlon;  eompenaatlon 
for  post  esrvloe  unemployment  should  llks- 
wlss  bs  svailabls  to  them  without  discrim- 
ination based  upon  tbe  geography  of  tbelr 
tinemploynoent. 

CIO  AMS  OAW-cK>'a  — coag  nr 


In  coming  before  tbla  eommtttse  In  par- 
ticular support  of  B.B.  6174.  wa  believe  ws 
do  so  wltb  clean  bands,  wltb  a  record  of 
which  we  are  proud.  As  evidence,  we  offer  a 
summary  of  tbe  CIO  record  In  attempting 
to  break  materials  bottlenecka  and  lnaiu« 
maximum  atrength  In  peace,  defense  or  war. 
We  alao  offer  the  committee  the  record  of 
the  UAW-CIO  on  the  Job  front,  prepared  for 
our  recent  national  conference  on  defense 
unemployment,  bald  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
January  18  and  14.  and  attended  by  000  ac- 
credited delegates  from  local  imtrm^ 
throughout  tbe  Nation. 

Without  burdening  your  record,  we  In- 
vite the  members  of  tbe  committee  to  read 
the  outline  recarU  of  oui'  unUagglrc  effort 
started  before  the  end  of  World  War  n,  to 
keep  America  strong.  fuUy  employed,  fully 
productive,  and  wltb  an  expanding  economy 
adequate  to  meet  the  cbaUengea  of  peace, 
defense,  or  war: 

VOB  TBS  CK> 

At  Ita  1044  ecmventlon — before  Hie  end  of 
World  War  n— tbe  CIO  adopted  a  reemploy- 
ment plan,  calling  for  peacetime  fun  em- 
ployment through  tbe  iwyi»»«Mm  utUlaatlon 
of  tba  reaouroaa  of  an  expanding  economy. 

In  tbe  period  foUowtog  VJ-day,  tbe  CIO 
eaUad  for  tbe  expansion  of  our  baale  steel 
and  electric  power  tndustrlee.  "YnU  pro- 
duction, full  employment,  and  full  utilisa- 
tion of  our  aocmomle  and  natural  raaourcea 
must  be  our  continuous  goal."  tbe  104e  CIO 
convention  atated. 

Tbe  establlabment  of  a  Iflaaoxirl  Valley 
Authority  and  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  wa 
pointed  out.  waa  waaential  tor  the  continued 
forward  momentiun  of  the  economy. 

Shortly  after  tbe  start  of  the  Korean  war. 
tbe  CIO  executive  board  adopted  a  detailed 
statement  of  economic  policy.  We  caUed  for 
vigorous  programing  and  planning  of  the 
mobilization  effort  In  order  to  break  bottle- 
necks before  they  arise.  Again  we  empha- 
sised the  urgent  need  for  expanding  our 
basic  industrial  capacity. 

cu>  aovocATcs  MAicHDfa  ooinaacTs  wins 


Bver  since  Korea,  tbe  CIO  has  been  in  tba 
forefront  of  tbe  fight  for  an  effective  over- 
all stabUlsatlon  program,  baaed  on  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  equaUty  of  sacrifice.  Had  we  sta- 
btllaed  tba  economy — and  avoided  the  im- 
pact of  inflation — eome  of  the  ctment  eco- 
nomic dislocation  could  have  been  avoided. 

Again  and  again,  the  CIO  baa  propoaed 
proper  i^annlng  of  the  mobilisation  effort, 
dovetailing  of  material  curtailment  orders 
wltb  defense  production  and  tbe  placement 
of  defenee  contracta  In  areas  of  existing 
manpower  and  faciutlaa. 

Tbe  CIO  convention,  held  last  November 
stated: 

"Procurement  policies  for  tbe  effective  ex- 
ecution of  tbe  mobUlaatlon  effort  should 
sbow  from  planned  dafenae  production  pro- 
grama.  Tlkay  abould  be  based  on  the  place- 
ment of  defense  contracts  In  areas  of  exist- 
ing plants  and  manpowo-.  with  special  at- 
tention given  to  prevailing  labor  standards. 

"Areas  of  subatantlal  uneniployment  at 
preaent  mtiat  be  given  priority  by  piocui»» 
mant  autborttlea  for  tba  placesasnt  of  Oov- 
ernment  contracts." 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


im  rB>  UAW-do 

The  first  entry  Is  July  4.  1948,  s  propoeal 
to  keep  war  plants  on  a  stand-by  basts,  pro- 
ducing civilian  gCKxis,  and  adaptable  to  s 
quick  shift  to  defense  production. 

On  July  21. 194",  we  called  for  an  expansion 
of  steel  capacity  to  provide  a  minimum  of 
100,300.000  koiu  by  1950  and  120.000.000  tons 
by  1953.  The  spokesman  for  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  oppo6e<l  this  pro- 
gram, declaring  that  steel  capacity  was  al- 
ready In  excess  of  need  and  that  by  1953  we 
would  need  only  78,000,000  tons  capacity. 

HTOU  AMD  4ms   KOUA   0AW-CIO  OGD 

BsxAKiMO  or  aonTLxmcxs 

One  month  later.  August  20.  1947.  we  again 
urged  expansion  of  production  capacity  of 
(teel  and  other  basic  metals.  President  Tru- 
man Incorporated  this  proposal  In  his  Janu- 
ary 1948  message  to  3ongresB. 

In  March  1949  the  CIO  housing  oommlttee 
proposed  a  program  to  "provide  homes  for 
people.  Jobs  for  prosperity,  and  planes  for 
peace"  by  utilizing  Idle  Government-owned 
aircraft  plants  for  the  mass  production  of 
low-cost  hoioslng.  Had  this  been  done  the 
Nation  would  ha^e  had  aircraft  plants  fully 
manned  with  trained  manpower  able  to  shift 
quickly  to  volume  production  of  military  alr- 
c^t  following  the  Korean  outbreak. 

On  July  20,  1950,  26  days  after  the  Com- 
munist attack  on  South  Korea,  we  warned 
both  Government  and  Indvistry  that  material 
shortages  would  create  widespread  dlsloca- 
tioix;  and  mass  unemployment  unless  (1) 
production  of  basic  materials  was  Increased: 
and  (2)  ciirtallment  of  civilian  production 
was  coordinated  with  the  placemen;  of  de- 
fense contracts. 

With  the  exception  of  several  small  auto 
ecmpfuiles.  Industry  brushed  off  our  proposal 
Xor  a  joint  conference,  stating  thAt  we  were 
unduly  alarmed  about  the  question  of  eco- 
nomic dislocation  and  growing  unemploy- 
ment. 

AM  noBT-FOarr  PBOotAic  roa  DxrcKsa 

MOBILIZATION 

Thereafter,  step  by  step  and  again  and 
again  we  have  offered  propoeals  that  mate- 
rials bottlenecks  be  broken,  production  ex- 
panded, and  essential  civilian  and  defense 
production  closely  geared  to  prevent  loea  of 
production  and  employment.  Last  January 
13  and  14,  when  our  National  Conference  on 
Defense  Unemployment  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  we  urged  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  following  eight-point  program: 

1.  Enact  a  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill:  Defense  mobilization  policies 
are  responsible  for  lay-offs.  Congress  has 
acted  to  protect  corporations — it  must  act 
now  to  protect  lald-ofl  workers  and  their 
families. 

a.  Continue  essential  civilian  production 
until  defense  Jobs  are  available:  Keep  peo- 
ple at  work  making  the  things  we  need. 
Bush  defense  Jobs  into  civilian  production 
plants  to  balance  curtailment  In  civilian  pro- 
duction. 

3.  Dovetail  defense  work  In  civilian  plants: 
Make  defense  Jobs  available  earlier.  Mini- 
mise the  need  for  new  machines  and  new 
plants  by  fully  utilizing  existing  plants  for 
both  defense  and  civilian  production. 

4.  Place  defense  contracts  on  a  negotiated 
basla:  Stop  saving  pennies  by  competitive 
bids  and  wasting  millions  of  lost  productive 
man-hours  through  luiemployment.  Put 
the  jobs  where  the  workers  are. 

6.  Break  the  machine-tool  bottleneck: 
XTae  the  tools  we  have  to  make  the  tools  we 
need.  The  automobile,  truck,  and  agricul- 
ture implement  plants  can  build  BuUards. 
mills,  lathee,  and  other  machine  tools. 

6.  Establish  a  technical  task  force  on  crlt- 
leal  materials :  Stop  the  waste  of  critical  ma- 
terials   which    is    robbing    workers   of    their 


Job*.    Save  critical  matertala  by  finding  sat- 
isfactory substitutes. 

7.  Initiate  Nation-wide  scrap  campaign: 
Collection  of  copper,  aluminum,  and  steel 
scrap  in  the  backyards  and  alleys  In  Amer- 
ica means  putting  people  to  work  in  the 
plants  of  America. 

8.  Free  the  American  economy  from  the 
strangle  hold  of  monopoly  and  scarcity:  Ex- 
pand basic  productive  capacity  of  cc^per, 
aluminum,  steel,  and  other  scarce  mate- 
rials. Stop  wasting  critical  metals  by  non- 
essential plant  construction. 

CIO  has  consistently  advocated  and  worked 
for  an  expanding  economy  freed  of  material 
and  other  bottlenecks;  stronger  In  peace, 
defense,  or  war. 

In  asking  now  for  the  enactment  of  H.  It. 
6174,  we  want  to  emphasize  that  we  do  not 
consider  this  a  substitute  for  other  necessary 
positive  steps  to  Insure  full  production  and 
full  employment.  No  one  will  be  more  de- 
lighted than  our  members  if  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  move  into  high  gear 
and  bring  about  improvements  that  will 
bring  about  full  production  and  employment. 
But  until  these  are  achieved  protections 
afforded  by  H.  R.  6174  are  neceeeary. 

TWO  HUNOaxO  THOUSAND  JOBLasS  IW  AUTO 
IKDUSTBT  —  rORTT-THRXX  THOtTBANO  HAVS 
BXHAUSTKS    BEMXTTrS 

In  the  auto  Industry,  which  during  World 
War  n  was  a  major  part  of  the  arsenal  of 
democracy,  approximately  200.000  workers, 
able,  wining,  and  eager  to  turn  out  defense 
and  essential  civilian  production,  have  lost 
their  Jobs.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  almost 
48.000  unemployed  workers  have  already  ex- 
hausted their  uneuployment-compensatlon- 
beneflt  rights  In  the  past  12  months.  The 
rate  of  exhaustion  Is  rising  rapidly  (see  table 
in)  and  It  Is  predicted  that  large-scale 
xmemployment  will  continue  for  many 
months.  Subsequently,  .s  defense  pipelines 
are  QUed  and  military  and  civilian  produc- 
tion changes  to  meet  developing  conditions, 
further  dislocations  can  be  expected,  even 
with  substantial  Improvement  In  defense- 
moblllzatlon  imUcles  and  administration  now 
promised. 

While  I  will  talk  primarily  about  the  un- 
employment In  the  auto  industry  and  the 
problems  of  the  xmemployed  workers  in 
Michigan,  this  Is  not  a  Michigan  problem. 
It  is  not  a  problem  of  any  given  State  or 
city,  but  Is  really  general  throughout  the 
C-untry  and  affects  many  of  our  basic 
Industries. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  latest  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  there 
were,  as  of  March  15.  1952,  21  major  labor- 
market  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus, 
and  14  smaller  areas  which  also  had  sub- 
stantial siu-pluses. 

Among  the  largest  of  these  areas  are  New 
York  City,  Detroit.  Providence.  Grand  Rapids, 
and  Flint.  They  Include  areas  In  12  States — 
Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land. New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania. 
Maryland.  Michigan.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Texas, 
and  North  Carolina. 

In  addition,  there  were  exactly  101  other 
areas  which  had  what  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  terms  a  "moderate  labor 
surplus."  Thee  101  areas  Include  such  large 
metropolitan  centers  as  Boston,  Newark, 
Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Birmingham.  Mo- 
bile.  Savannah.  Memphis.  Nashville,  Knox- 
Tllle,  Chattanooga.  Akron.  Mlnneapolls-St. 
Paul.  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Houston,  Fort 
Worth,  San  Antonio.  Salt  Lake  City,  Phoenix, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco-Oakland.  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Seattle.  Tacoma.  and  Sp>okane. 

The  list  of  101  areas  also  Includes  many 
■mailer  labor  markets  where  unemployment 
percentagewise  Is  of  real  concern  to  the 
communities  as  well  as  the  Nation. 


Among  the  174  major  production  areas  at 
the  Nation,  fully  122,  or  more  than  two- 
thlrda,  are  classified  as  areas  at  labor  sor- 
plus.  There  are  centers  of  unemployment  In 
every  part  of  the  ooxmtry— North,  South. 
East,  and  West.  These  136  labor  surplus 
areas  (Including  the  14  smaller  areas  of  sub- 
stantial surplus)  are  located  In  38  States  and 
the  Territory  of  HawalL 

BSMXTrrs  AS  rKScxKTAa  or  waoo  hatb 
vmorru)  anrcs  isst 

H.  B.  6174  Is  needed  because  In  no  State 
do  the  weekly  benefits  remotely  approach 
adequacy  for  workers  and  their  families  ac- 
customed  and  entitled  to  an  American  stand- 
•rd  of  Uvlng   (see  table  I). 

Tlilrteen  years  ago  average  beneflta  were 
nearly  half  of  average  weekly  earnings;  to- 
day they  are  less  than  one-third  of  weekly 
earnings.  And.  according  to  what  we  are  told 
about  price  trends  In  the  next  18  months,  the 
buying  power  of  these  benefits  will  shrink. 

vmacTLOTMKirr  mbans  mcoMX  oaor  or  S4  pbb- 

CBMT  IT  SIMOUE,  SS  PBBCBirr  IV  WITH  OBPBIIB- 


We  ask  the  conmilttee  for  a  moment  to 
look  at  our  economy  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  worker,  who  when  employed,  is  paid,  let 
us  say.  875  per  week  and  who,  assuming  he 
Uvea  and  worked  In  Michigan.  U  entitled  to 
weekly  beneflu  of  $27.  If  without  depend- 
ents, and  allowances  of  82  for  each  depend- 
ent child  up  to  a  maximum  of  four,  making 
his  possible  total  maximum  weekly  benefit 
for    himself   and   all   dependenu   885. 

At  the  moment  he  Is  laid  off.  bu  Income  la 
■laahed  by  64  percent  If  he  Is  without  depend- 
ents or  58  percent  If  he  has  four  or  more  de- 
pendents.   (In  many  States  the  cut  Is  deep- 

He  has  housing,  rented  or  being  purchased; 
he  and  his  family  have  some  roots  in  the 
community:  their  children  are  adjusted  In 
school. 

Now  all  thU  U  threatened  because  of  de- 
fense mobilization  policies.  We  Include  In 
mobilization  policies  not  only  cut-backs  at 
scarce  materials,  curtailment  of  certain  Unas 
of  production  and  construction,  reetrletlTe 
credit  policies  wblch  w*  oonskler  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair,  but  also  price  infiatlon  and 
tax  Increases  that  for  lower  incomes  art  al- 
most at  World  War  n  levels,  while  higher  in- 
comes are  taxed  more  tenderly  In  terms  of 
net  Income  left  after  taxes. 

What  this  worker  wants  first  and  meet  la 
his  Job  back,  with  his  accrued  seniority,  ac- 
crued pension  rights  and  other  very  real 
ralues  won  in  years  of  work,  of  orgsnl— tlon 
and  collective  bargaining. 


BHTTT-OOWNS    AND   DUMBSB   NOW 
"CBUCINAI.    NOMSCNSr' 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  this  unemployed 
worker  and  his  family  to  be  advised  to  leave 
their  community,  to  leave  a  modern  factory, 
mill  or  shop  that  Is  built,  fully  equipped  and 
ready  either  for  defense  or  essential  civilian 
production  and  to  start  over  somewhere  else, 
pulling  up  his  family's  roots  and  planting 
them  again  elsewhere,  if  and  when  he  finds 
employment 

To  an  unemployed  wwker  fully  aware  ai 
the  need  for  productive  strength  In  this 
emergency,  It  seems  criminal  nonsense,  an 
offense  against  national  security,  to  break  up 
a  productive  complex  of  skilled,  willing,  and 
patriotic  workers,  of  efficient  plant,  machin- 
ery, and  managerial  know-how.  particularly 
when  each  day  the  press  and  radio  report  otir 
production  shortcoinlngs  In  military  and 
civilian  goods. 
soMB  ooNsmsBATioN  orvn*  oTHaa  aaaarm  Asn> 

Moreover,  It  Is  like  salt  In  an  open  wound 
for  such  workers,  suffering  degradation  of 
their  XanUly  Uvlng  standards  and  diarupUoa 
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of  ttoetr  Bf  e  plaas.  «»  sea  at  ttie 

the  uuBaldhratton  i 

1.  Aooale 

Bwabar  cf  sueto  I 

mad  proat  poaslMtlt 

tson  waa  prlmarUy  tat 

prior  so  Korea  for  each  ctrtllBa 

1.  Tbs  spUt-lneoaas  pwwi^osiB  oC  tta  praa- 
ent  tax  law  which  aaoouaU  to«a.M0,(Mv000  ta 
In  tax  raUef  for  hlgltsr-lBoaae  tndMdoaU. 

8.  DsplettoB  aaawafBOi 
If  otbar  imtmxml 


4.  rsBlly 
faata  as 


tor 


5.  Carry-back  and  wsif  juiwd  tax  pra^- 

slona. 

6.  Stock -option  tax  provlsiona. 

7.  Premiums  assured  to  hlgSi-cost  opera- 
tions In  order  to  get  eaeratSal  prodwctlco. 

8.  Onbetdles  given  atr  Baea,  mercbast 
fine,  and  shipbuilding. 

%.  Oovd  uiueut  tnsurann  of  tyffww 
tSiat  proTtde  a  ileh  gravy  train  for  teudei  s, 
speenlsttTe  bulMers,  and  other  blanches  of 
the  real  eetate  boslneas. 

16.  sTie  price  and  profit  piuleclluu  gtrm 
manufacturers,  wtwteaalers,  TetaHers,  and 
farmers  imder  tbe  Defense  Production  Act. 

We  recognise  tSie  fact  that  reasons  can  bs 
adraneed  for  many  of  these  and  other  tn. 
uauUvei.  But  ttMy  cannot  stand  up  under 
any  stnEle  moral  standard  of  equality  of  aac- 
rlflce  unleaa.  at  Cbe  aame  time,  wui^aia  and 
thelT  fazDlllea  ttarown  into  nrwtmpirijm^n^ 
during  tBte  emetgeDcy  are  flvm  at  teast 
enough  tBoome  to  maintain  tSiemselrea  at  a 
mlnlnimi  American  standard  of  nvtng. 

8o  wv  have  fuaj  msons  for  uiglug  enact- 
aaemt  of  B.  R.  6174:  It  la  eeonomlcally  wlae; 
It  Is  soclaUy  dcabaMe:  K  Is  moraBy  Tigtat. 
And  flnBlly,  preclBrty  because  thla  Is  so,  wa 
need  this  action  as  part  of  our  defenslre  and 
offensive  armor  and  program  tn  the  unceas- 
ing world-wide  oonteet  tat  tbe  mlods,  hearty 
and  loyaMas  of  manklod. 

t.  a.  aiT4 


What.  then,  are  the  reasons 

r  H.  &  «1M 
tt«a 

ly 


THa  aigiMBini  M  ad 
So  tka  Oetsolt 


that  pttmttit  aatlBMUf . 

MiUMO 


and 


corporations   but   unsound  and 
wlwB  dasdgaad  So  i«Ue«is  tiM 
hangar  ot  JoblaM  wottaas  aaS 

This  Is  evident  from  the  trsnsf 
In  the  atutude  of  Willis  Ball,  secretary  of 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
In  opposition  to  the  companion  Dm  to 
H.  R.  ft7«. 

Laist  July,  Han  uapiitil  tf  i 
at  length  over  tl 
■sent  Mlglit  rise  to  W^OOO  ta  ttM 
Tet  wkea  H  actuaBy 
•Bsa>uJ  It  as  nonaal.     It 
■pparaat  tkat  «te  prtrntrnf  oa|su>lii<»f 


aaatertel  supply, 
sary  and  prapar  aa  a  raaane  to  re-employ 
warkars  dlsgUaoed  from  civUan  jobs  before 
rtefenae  work  Is  ready  for  fhj'm  happens  to 
be  a  focm  of  unemployment  relief  in  which 
Industry  aharaa.  fiaU  was  cynically  and 
Ikjpocrltlcally  willing  to  make  use  of  the 
banger  of  the  unaaxployed  workers'  daUdren 
to  obtain  matwlals  to  maintain  the  profits 
of  hi*  corporate  coostUuents.  But  when  It 
was  proposed  that  the  OoTemnieot  meet  Its 
rasponalbliitlea  by  taking  direct  steps  to 
hungry  children.  Hall's  con- 
trliMatloa  was  irresponsible  and  heartless 
startattcal  jugglery  purportli^  to  prove  that 
tha  situation  vaa  noma],  tiiat  nothing 
nsed  be  fy?****. 

In  support  of  Ht  perverted  efforts  to  pre- 
vent action  on  behalf  of  his  dtj's  unem- 
ployed. Ball  referred  the  Senate  Tlaaaca 
OnmmUte  back  12  jrears: 

"We  had.  at  that  time  In  March  of  1A40." 
he  aald.  "434.000  people  In  Industrial  em- 
pioyment  la  the  Detroit  area,  and  at  that 
aaou  time  ws  had  liSUXX)  workers  unem- 
ployed in  the  relatively  good  year  of  1940." 

Ber9  we  have  Hall's  concept  of  what  is 
"aarmaT'  unemployment.  In  March  IMO. 
there  were  unmployed  \n  the  United  States 
•«8e0.000  workera.  or  15.4  percent  of  the  cl- 
Tlllan  labor  force.  If  we  were  presently 
enjoying  the  same  kind  of  "relatively  good 
yitar."  naamployment  In  the  I7nlted  States 
today  would  total  ^JOQJDOO.  V  today  we 
were  to  have  the  March  IMO  ratio  of  unem- 
ployment to  Industrial  employment  In  De- 
troit, there  would  be  210.000  jobless  walking 
the  city's  streeu. 

The  remainder  af  Hall's  Twouf"  of  the 
"normanty"  of  preaent  uueuiploji  incut  in 
Detroit  consisted  of  unemployment  figmea 
for  certain  carefully  selected  months  In  the 
past  and  of  oomparlaons  with  aveiages  of 
unemployment  for  a  period  Including  both 
the  recession  of  1949,  and  recent  months 
which  tlKuiselws  were  affected  by  heavy  de- 
fense unemployment,  as  wen  as  months 
when  severe  unemplayuieut  reeulted  from  a 


Following   Ball^i  8eaat»  testimony,   the 
Jasplnf  mu  Becurlty  Cooualssion 
ot  poaeent  uAMnalov— 
to  thepaaS< 


"Cumat  UBonpkif— t  la  DaiioU  la  dla- 
tlagulalked  Xroia  postwar  peaks  la  the  area 
by  Um  loag  and  conUaulag  '<"r*tffm 
Monthly  exhsiisftnns  of  >»«««i/)t  rights  1um« 
Inmaasad  210  percent  azul  the  workers  an 
laoed  with  aa  aqual  or  iongar  polod  ol  Idla- 
nass  bafcuae  Qke  aujor  defense  conicacta 
pniialaa  to  restore  the  desoaad-suMily  bal- 


"^ot  all  of  Detroit's  unemployed  wQl  Wn^ 
wock  wXien  4aTeT>sf  production  In  the  area 
U  lufly  uaOm  mar." 

^Source:  Mlfblgan  Smploynaent  Security 
Onmnilsfilon.  Detroit  Labor  Market  Letter, 
TChruary  ISSa.  p.  9.) 

The  State  agency's  flu&ng  that  defense 
woA  win  not  suffice  to  relieve  DeU-olt's  un- 
employment remains  true  despite  the  much 
publicized  volume  of  procurement  contracts 
TBcently  placed  In  the  area"!  Tht  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  theae  represent  extensions  eg 
pieaeut  ctmtracts  which  will  not  add  to  de- 
Tense  employmeiit  trot  will  merely  sei  vc  to 
prevent  lajufls  that  wouM  otherwise  hare 
ocourred  as  past  contracts  ran  out.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dlstreaaed  defenae  areaa  task 
ftjrce,  the  new  eontrwcts  placed  tn  Detroit 
duxlBg  Fctewary  wVI  provide  only  98,000 
BUB-iDOuUn  or  Ibh  tbaa  9,790  mah-'TVGCB  of 
work. 


tor  the  cM^s 
for  the  eorporadoM  Ifeat 
organlaatlon   through   Increased   allotments 
of  maf  rials  for  civilian  production. 


prosNi^aofi 

» iMilpfWt.  wroeh  uaaui|iilojuH.ut 

will   remain   when  tte  Mgher   pfodiwUBh 

schedules  are  permitted  to  be  put  Into  ef- 
fect.    The  passenger  car  production  ceiling 


projected  for  tise  third  quarter  et 
yaar  la  IJifijOOO.  la  coatraat  to  actaal  pro- 
dactSon  oC  ciom  to  UiOOMO  can  durli^  tha 
a  18M. 


We  have  made  sriris  progress  both  In  bring- 
ing new  defense  work  Into  the  Detroit  area 
and  m  gaining  Increased  materials  to  employ 
on  civilian  Joba  workers  for  whom  there  Is  no 
defense  wn-k  available.  We  hope  that  the 
nxmths  ahead  will  see  further  Improvement 
In  the  situation. 

Meanwhile,  doae  to  100,000  Detroit  work- 
ers are  stm  Jobless  and  Uielr  need  tor  tba 
aa&lstance  provided  by  H.  B.  6174  la  immedi- 
ate and  urgent. 

But  the  need  for  H.  R.  6174  win  not  end 
even  if  and  when  they  and  thoae  like  them 
in  the  oflier  areas  of  defense  unemployment 
are  all  reahsorlwd  In  productive  emplo:'ment. 

The  experlenoe  of  World  War  H  teaches  tis 
that  a  military  production  piogiam  Is  fraught 
with  uncertainties  and  tmpredlctahle  dislo- 
cations to  the  wflslcers  engaged  in  it.  dat- 
tlafleld  experience  leads  to  repeated  changea 
In  prodiictlon  emphasis  from  one  mllltazy 
end  item  to  another.  Hew  advancea  In  mili- 
tary technology  jnaJce  some  Items  otseoleta 
while  it  creates  demand  Xor  others.  H  a 
truoe  should  come  m  Korea,  the  aagltaiy  pro- 
duction program  would  he  either  cut  ha<^  or 
drastlesSy  rearranged  with  more  emphasis  on 
long  range  defenae  needs  and  leas  on  mate- 
rial for  Immediate  ftont  line  use. 

With  each  of  these  changes  would  coma 

tary 


So  reduoa 
thedial^ 


Cv«o  If 
MHilnyBMiH,  H.  XL  OlM 
•taad-bf  laglsinttna  aeady  to 
the  hardalilja  that  vUl  flow 
cations  laevitaUe  tmdsr  any 
ductlon  pragraoB.  Zt  is  nspdsd  to  help  ia 
the  future  those  *"*— **^  (roaa  the  *'*^"cir- 
over  from  one  rtffense  product  So  arnthsr.  aa 
it  la  needed  now  to  htSp  thoae  auSetlng  trooa 
the  change-over  Hum  clvfllan  to  At^^nam  yn>- 
ductlon. 


with  the  cost  of  living  and  the  Incres 
««gs  ataadarda.  I^at  Is  aot  true, 
has  been  a  dailbarafs  and  wiUAil  distortion 
of  the  facts  in  ordsx  to  gain  a  aelflsh  advan- 
tage. Table  H  points  ovd.  State  by  State,  the 
dea«ase  la  the  ratio  of  mszlinam  weekly 
benefit  amount  to  average  wedQy  wages  frcm 
19»tol9Sl. 

The  nndenlahlc  Inadet^uacy  a(  present 
State  Isenefits  Is  Shown  In  taMe  I,  Which 
compares  those  benefits  wKh  the  cost  of  the 
stripped -down  standard  of  Uvlng  represented 
hy  the  BU  dty  waiter's  lamSy  htulget. 

H.  R.  61^4  has  also  been  mlsiepreeented  sa 
enctyui  agliig  idleness  Ivy  provMIng  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefita  iiMCh,  though 
limited  to  €5  pel  cent  of  wetltly  wages  for 
WQiwen  wILhuul  dependeula  up  Xo  15  percent 
Tor  wonters  with  tout  or  more  dependents, 
are  alleged  vrHhout  aary  proof  wtoatjtjvci  to 
pvovtde  latter  weekly  benefits  than  Teid 
wages  fui  aoQW  wonterB. 

uuaUe  to  dtaet^er  any  to- 
aay  reesoifiehve  hypo^heste  la 
Which  LLaaSifainii  State  aad  ftderal  benefita 
limMed  «■  praeMMI  in  eeettoa  4  <h)    <«) 

wtthoat  AependBnts,  WMwe  4kaB  his   tsika- 
tooawpay  er  veal  waeea. 

H.  R.  gl^4  4aas  Bot  evea  aasare  waeesploj^ 
ment  compensation  payments  «q«M  hi  tak»- 

home  pay.    We  believe  such  payments  would 
be  justified,  considering  workers'  needs  and 


,       » 


i     I 
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th«  fact  that  every  worlur  unemployed  today 
should  be  fully  employed  In  either  defens* 
or  essential  civilian  production  In  order  to 
meet  In  full  strength  the  inexorable  and 
ruthless  challenge  of  Conununlst  aggression. 

If  It  can  bs  shown  that.  In  any  Instance 
likely  to  occur  outside  a  statistician's  night- 
mare, such  maximum  payments  would 
amotint  to  more  than  take-home  pay,  this 
committee  can  easily  safeguard  against  any 
such  unintended  occurrence  by  inserting  a 
proviso  that.  In  addition  to  the  percentage 
Ilmltatluns,  in  no  event  shall  combined  State 
and  Federal  payments  exceed  take-home  pay. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that,  under 
existing  State  benefit  schedules  many  lower- 
paUl  workers,  with  and  without  dependents, 
receive  benefits  which  exceed  the  top  per- 
centage llmlta»^^ions  in  H.  R.  6174.  This  bUl 
would  establish,  through  Federal  supplemen- 
tation, relationships  between  benefit  rates 
and  earnings  levels  for  higher-paid  workers 
more  nearly  approximating  the  relationships 
which  now  exist  under  State  laws  for  lower- 
paid  workers.  The  staff  report  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1940.  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  whether  benefits 
which  provide  a  uniform  percentage  of  wage 
kws  to  all  workers  would  make  unemploy- 
ment too  attractive  to  higher-paid  workers, 
pointed  out  that  it  U  not  clear  why  the  will 
to  work  of  a  higher-paid  worker  would  be 
dulltKl  by  compensating  him  for  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  wage  loss  while  an  Individual 
who  receives  less  In  wages  would  not  be  so 
affected. 

mx    WOTTU)    MOT    fTDCEAUZX    BUT    WOULD 
COWTIWUK    STATE    STSTEMS 

Wheir  false  objections  cited  above  have 
been  exposed,  it  is  then  argued  that  the  en- 
actment of  H.  R.  6174  would  federalize  our 
present  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tems. In  fact,  it  la  on  this  so-called  Issue 
of  States'  rights  that  most  of  the  arguments 
I>resented  against  this  bill  have  been  based. 
The  committee  will  recognize  such  app*  '« 
OS  spurious  and  Irrelevant. 

While  H.  B.  6174  proposes  to  meet  na- 
tional responsibility  through  Federal  action, 
such  Federal  action  is  made  contingent  upon 
State  initiative.  Only  after  a  State  has  exer- 
cised this  initiative,  through  its  elected  chief 
executive,  certifying  to  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  substantial  unem- 
ployment exists  In  areas  wltbln  his  State, 
would  H.  R.  6174  become  operative  In  the 
State. 

tK  THIS  nCXBOZHCT,  B.   ■.    ei74    ACCEPTS  atAR 
STSTXIC    AND    IKTriATIVE 

And  then.  Federal  supplemental  payments, 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  State  along  with  pay- 
ments of  State  benefits,  are  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  State  laws  and  regulations  as  to 
eligibility,  disqualification,  extended  waiting 
periods,  amounts,  and  diu-ation  of  weekly 
benefits  and  applications  of  the  suitable 
work  test  on  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from 
further  benefits  if  such  work  is  refused. 
This  bill  does  not  interfere  with,  restrict, 
nor  in  any  way  change  State  provisions  or 
their  administration. 

We  want  to  underline  the  fact  that,  in 
giving  our  support  to  this  bill  in  its  present 
form,  we  are  setting  to  one  side  to  meet  an 
emergency  situation,  but  not  abandoning, 
fundamental  principles  and  policies  In  un- 
empl03rment  Insiirance  relating  to  mlnim\mi 
Federal  standards  and  to  a  uniform  national 
system  of  adequate  unemployment  Insurance. 

H.  R.  6174  Is  shaped  in  the  hope  that,  by 
avoiding  and  setting  to  one  side  the  Issues  ot 
States'  rights  and  State  initiative  and  stand- 
ards of  administration,  the  Congress  will 
meet  present  needs  promptly  Insofar  as  they 
can  be  met  by  Federal  aid  and  incentive  to 
a  State  system. 


% 


or  "STATES'  snnRS"  wmmm 

ABE   EXIMO    HXLFEDf 

It  la  a  curious  anomaly  that  when  the 
Congress  provided  for  financial  assistance 
to  corporations  and  when  you  enacted  other 
legislation  to  assist  other  segmento  of  the 
econcany.  no  State  came  to  Congress  and 
said.  "Keep  your  hands  off;  that  is  our  Job; 
that  corporation  was  incorporated  in  Dela- 
ware, or  Michigan,  or  Illinois,  or  Kentucky, 
or  Rhode  Island."  No  representative  of  a 
manufacturers'  association  or  chamber  of 
commerce  came  in  and  pleaded  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  let  the  States  meet 
the  problem.  Now  that  you  are  considering 
legislation  which  deals  with  human  beings 
whoee  unemployment  Is  due  to  defehse  mo- 
bUization  policies,  the  States  say,  "That  is 
sacred  ground.  Don't  touch  that.  There  la 
not  Federal  duty  here." 

We  reject  and  we  hope  the  committee  will 
reject  the  double  standard  that  would  supply 
Federal  aid  to  corporations  and  deny  it  to 
human  beings,  waiving  "States'  rights"  In 
one  instance  and  t.tlng  them  as  a  pretext  In 
the  other. 

To  achieve  success  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  time,  lives,  money,  and  materials, 
we  should  be  employing  every  available 
worker.  Were  we  able  to  do  this,  we  woiild 
be  thousands  of  lives,  billions  of  dollars  and 
years  nearer  the  goal  of  a  free  and  peaceful 
world.  Apd  the  need  for  H.  R.  8174.  except 
on  a  stand- ty  basis.  wo\ild  not  exist.  But 
our  defense  mobilization  planning,  policies, 
and  administration  as  yet  appear  unequal  to 
this  Job. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  proposed  to  use  un- 
employment and  destitution  to  force  workers 
to  move  about  the  country  in  search  of  Jobs. 
This  amounts  to  a  proposal  to  use  hunger 
of  workers  and  their  wives  and  children  as 
an  Instrument  of  national  defense  mobili- 
zation policy. 

Old  problems  of  unemployment  are  ig- 
nored and  grow  worse,  new  soft  spots  of 
unemployment  appear. 

INACTION  WILL  HASM  NATION'S  WSLTAU  AND 
THE  srrazNGTH 

Neither  old  nor  new  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment can  be  Ignored,  postponed,  or  disposed 
of  by  adequate  measures,  except  at  heavy 
cost  to  our  economy,  to  the  welfare,  health 
and  strength  of  millions  of  our  citizens. 

This  tragic  and  dangerous  toll  hits  the 
children  from  whose  ranks — to  put  It  on  the 
basis  of  armed  strength — we  must  draw  the 
young  men  for  the  air  and  ground  forces, 
the  Navy  and  the  marines  In  the  unknown 
number  of  years  to  come  before  we  have 
world  peace.  And  from  their  ranks  also  must 
come  much  of  the  scientific  brains,  the  pro- 
ductive know-how,  skill  and  strength  and 
the  standards  of  hunuuiity  witho:ut  which 
the  greatest  strength  that  16,000.000  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  can  put  to- 
gether would  be  sacrificed  in  an  onslaught 
by  Communist  aggression  utilizing  the  regi- 
mented manpower  and  material  resources 
of  an  expanding  perimeter  of  satellite 
nations. 

We  must  make -and  keep  ourselves  strong 
In  terms  of  every  last  human  being's  health, 
welfare,  dignity,  and  hope  for  the  futiire.  We 
must  do  this  to  have  full  productive  strength 
year  in  and  year  out,  for  the  duration  of  the 
contest,  in  both  military  and  civilian  pro- 
duction, tor  our  own  defense  and  for  the 
aid  of  otir  allies  in  both  military  defense  and 
In  the  continual  strengthening  of  their  own 
economies  and  the  strengthening  of  their 
social  and  political  llfs. 

This  is  a  total  Job,  a  total  mobilisation 
that  as  we  must  do  as  free  people,  under  our 
Constitution,  as  citizens  throiigh  our  elected 
legislatures  and  Congress. 


■.  R.  0174  Is.  of  course,  not  the  whole  Job. 
But  It  Is  an  sssstitlsl  part  of  that  )ob.  tt 
we  seek  to  evade  this  challenge,  if  we  allow 
unemployed  workers  and  their  families, 
whoee  sons  and  brothers  may  be  In  Korea, 
to  be  economically  submerged  during  this- 
entergenoy.  while  some  corporations  aiul 
high-income  individuals  are  maintaining  and 
even  improving  their  economic  condition, 
then  we  will  have  Inflicted  grave  Injury  upon 
our  own  economy  and  the  morale  of  the 
American  people;  we  will  have  weiikened  our 
position  in  the  world,  in  the  eyes  of  watchful 
people  everywhere  who  day  and  night  meas- 
ure and  balance  and  decide  between  the  per- 
formance of  democracy  and  the  untested 
promises  of  a  cynical  Communist  propaganda 
machine  employing  upside-down  standards 
of  morality  and  behavior. 

aroT  AN  KXPSNorruu  sot  Aai  xmrnrafiaiT 

To  the  extent  that  those  responsible  for 
defense  mobilization  policies  are  unable  to 
provide  full  employment,  that  is.  full  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  productive  plant  and  man- 
power, the  obligation  In  H.  R.  6174  will  cost 
some  money.  To  the  extent,  however,  that 
action  is  taken  to  implement  both  such  pro- 
posals as  we  have  made  and  the  announced 
ofDcial  policies  relating  to  manpower.  H.  R. 
4174  will  cost  Uttle  and  will  be  at  hand  ready 
for  use  if  and  when  new  need  arises.  At 
most,  the  cost  of  H.  R.  6174  wlU  be  an  In - 
Onlteslmal  part  of  the  total  oosu  of  defense. 
Looked  at  Sf  an  insurance,  as  essential  main- 
tenance of  the  human  element  in  our  pro- 
ductive resources,  more  important  than  ex- 
penditures for  the  safegtiarding  and  main-, 
tenance  of  physical  plant  and  machinery, 
the  greatest  conceivable  expenditure  would 
be  no  expenditure  at  all  but  rather  an  in- 
vestment. H.  R.  6174's  largest  probable  cost 
would  be  a  small  fraction  of  the  costs  of 
measures  already  enacted  by  the  Congr«M  to 
assist  other  groups  In  the  economy  durlnf 
this  emergency. 

The  bard  economic-political  °  fact  Is  that 
to  tell  workers  to  look  to  their  Stats  Isglsla- 
tures  is  to  offer  them  a  stone  when  they  and 
their  families  need  bread.  Action  by  State 
legislatures  to  Improve  benefits  as  to  amount 
and  duration  at  the  present  time  has  proven 
Impoeslble. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  has  been  In  sss- 
slon  since  the  early  part  of  January.  Al- 
though, wben  proposals  for  Federal  supple- 
mentation of  State  benefits  were  first  made, 
the  newspapers  indicated  that  the  Stats 
legislature  would  probably  Increase  the  State 
benefits,  no  action  has  been  taken.  No  bill 
proposing  an  Increase  in  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  has  been  acted  on  by  any  committee. 
And  the  deadline  for  committee  action  Is 
now  past.  The  only  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported out  would  extend  duration  for  a 
limited  group  and  for  a  temporary  period  by 
6  weeks.  But  tied  to  this  inadequate  meas- 
ure is  a  proposal  to  change  the  merit  rating 
system  to  reduce  employers'  unemployment 
compensation  contributions  by  $13,500,000 
for  the  year   1953. 

No  State  has  acted  during  the  year  1952 
to  Increase  unemployment  compenastloo 
benefits. 

T7NITED     STATES     OOVEENICBNT     HAS     EBSTOMSI- 

BIUTT rEDEEAI.      ACTION       WILL      smftnjiTZ 

STATE   ACTION 

But  even  if  a  SUte  legislature  coul'1  or 
would  act.  we  are  considering  an  emergency 
situation  which  was  not  created  by  the  States 
of  Michigan.  New  York,  or  Indiana.  The 
States  of  Michigan.  New  York,  and  Indiana 
did  not  individually  decide  to  shift  the  na- 
tional economy  from  peace  to  defense.  Nor 
did  the  States  of  OeorgU.  nilnoU.  Maine, 
Virginia,  or  Oklahoma  decide  to  cut  back  on 
the  amount  of  raw  materials  which  could  Im 
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tMed  for  tbe  porductlon  of  less  essential 
Itema.     All  tbsss  and  other  aocompanying 

decisions  were  made  by  the  United  States 
acting  through  its  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  The  unemployment  and  the  cost 
arising  therefrom  are  therefore  the  respon- 
sit>lllty  of  tbs  Federal  Government. 

Action  to  improve  benefits  and  asteod  tfu* 
ration  Is  more  likely  In  aU  States  tf  ttas  Fsd« 
eral  Government — which  is  responsible  for 
the  unemployment  because  Congress,  de« 
fenas  mobilisation  authorities,  and  the  mili- 
tary procurement  agencies  have  Ignored  basle 
national  policies,  including  the  commitments 
In  the  Knployinent  Act  of  1946 — will  now 
step  up  to  its  obligation  by  making  supple- 
mentary benefits  avaUabls  as  provided  in 
H  R.  6174. 

The  need  is  greet.  It  grows  greater  day 
fey  day  as  the  sarliifB  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  families  are  depleted,  as 
benefit  rights  are  exhaiuted.  as  debt  is  in- 
curred, as  needed  food,  clothing,  health,  and 
educational  services  are  forfeited  and  as 
these  unemployed  read  of  new  series  of  up- 
ward price  adjustments  and  rich  eorporate 
profits  both  before  and  after  taaes. 

H.  R.  6174.  In  our  opinion,  proposes  a  bare 
minimum  program  for  weathering  the  eco- 
nomic dislocations  and  rssultlnff  unemploy- 
ment durlnc  a  national  emergency  that  may 
last  s  geoeratlon. 

BnsctBkent  wlU  make  It  possible  for  Statss 
to  act.  With  the  help  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  of 
workers  who  are  trained,  reOdy,  and  willing 
to  work  but  who  cannot  And  employment 
because  of  dislocations  In  the  national  econ- 
omy durlnc  the  emsrt*nc7- 

The  Statss  are  free  to  accept  or  reject 
this  help. 

Ths  leglalature  of  each  State  Is  free  to 
Improve  or  to  refyse  to  Improve  the  unem- 
plTyment  compensation  benefit  structure; 
the  people  at  mcb  State  are  free  to  urge  the 
legislature  one  way  or  the  other. 


Althoofb  ths  proauets  oude  by  the  work- 
era  we  repreeent  are  sold  In  national  mar- 
kets under  national  price  structures,  and 
although  most  of  the  esssntlals  of  life  which 
they  must  buy  ore  priced  on  a  national 
scale,  we  are  here  today  to  propose  in  good 
faith  that,  in  this  period,  and  for  this  pe- 
riod only,  we  will  try  to  make  the  best  of 
the  existing  State  unemployment  oompenn- 
tlon  laws,  with  all  their  variations  as  to 
eligibility,  amounts  and  duration  of  benefits, 
and  their  varying  application  of  the  "suit- 
able work"  standard  written  into  the  Fed- 
tral  law. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  speedily 
recommend  and  the  Congress  will  enact  this 
legislation  for  the  emergency,  leaving  to  a 
later  day  the  debate  over  uniform  Federal 
standards  and  an  outright  national  system 
of  unemployment  insurance. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  political  or  eco- 
nomic theory.  The  issue  is  one  of  human 
need  for  survival,  for  health  and  for  security 
Of  the  Individual  worker  and  his  family  In 
•  free  society  such  as  ours. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  who  are  onr  ts* 
dispensable  allies  in  the  struggle  to  preserve 
democracy  will  not  be  overly  impressed  or 
Inspired  by  what  we  do  to  maintain  or  en- 
hance the  profits  of  corporations  In  the 
tranaition  to  a  defense  economy.  They  wUl 
be  greatly  reinforced  in  their  devotion  to 
democracy  by  the  example  of  a  great  Nation 
which,  even  while  engaged  in  a  multi- 
billlon-dollar  rearmament  program,  attends 
to  the  needs  of  families  whose  welfare  Is 
threatened  by  the  dialocattons  of  defenss 
mobiUeatlon. 

Prompt  enactment  of  H.  R.  6174  will  help 
to  make  us  strong  both  at  home  and  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 


Tasui  L — Mastmum  weektif  unemploirment-eompenMtton  beneftt$  eompared  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Imbor  ettittica  etty  iporfcsr's  /smii^  huAget  for  «i»  wnemployed  workeft  family 
of  four  per$ona.  December  l»St 


Marlmnni  weekly  on- 

Uanapiaj^A  d^  worker's  itinlly 

Weekly 

bodiret 

deficit. 

ISmUy 

of4 

Maximum 
benefit  as 
a  oercent 
of  family 
budget 
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0(4 
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AUtmmm. 

Do 

ArkuMU 
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3X00 

sxS 
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aaoo 
aa» 

34.00 
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ao.oo 
aaoo 
aaoo 
aauo 

27.00 
27.00 

aaoo 
aaoo 

M.00 

aaoo 
aaoo 
aaoo 
aaoo 

27.00 

aaoo 
ao.oo 
aaoo 
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aaoo 
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aaoo 
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aaoo 
aaoo 
aoo 
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aaoo 
aaoo 
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aaoo 

22.00 
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2a  00 
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aaoo 
aaoo 
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aaoo 
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27.00 
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aaoo 
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aaoo 
aaoo 
aaoo 
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aaoo 
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22.00 

aaoo 
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saoo 
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74.23 
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73.33 
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«a27 
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71.33 
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70.63 

"vin 

M.90 
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84a  3S 
44.82 
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4a  71 
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1 

1             1 

1 

1                I        I 

1                 1        • 
1        •        1        1 
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aa9 

4a3 

Delaware 

M.a 

8L75 
53.33 
4&23 

44.44 

aaoe 
iar' 

43.96 
42.33 
42.83 
4O.fl0 

4a  «s 
a'.Tf 

iorsi* 
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Flortds 
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Mabo 

aat 

r.B 
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aas 
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Indluia 

Iowa 
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MvylBDd 
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Do...     
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New  Jersey 
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Detroit. 
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Kaosss  City....        ... 
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S7.8 
40,8 

aa« 
ait 

48L7 
4a4 
48.8 

8a4 
„.- 

417 

New  Mexico.. _.„....... 

oaso 
msi" 

68.52 

70.29 
71. « 

aaae 

71.40 

7a  <7 
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aaso 

New  York 

Do 

North  CarolliM 
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New  York. 

4S.2 
43.8 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Do 

Oklaboms 
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rw.            ,.,... 

Do 

Rhode  blsod 

faotta  Carotins 
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TrsM... 
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Cleveland 

PortlSBd 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsbargb 

acraaton 

Memidite 

40.'si" 
3a53 

4l«' 

4a  29 

41.  <n 
aaaa 

417 
418 
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42.7 
41.0 
43.8 

iaio" 
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M.83 

41.31 

30.8 
27.1 

Utah... 

^emmt...     .... 
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'Siimond.'rmrrrrr!" 

86l79 
TLSa 

}i.a 

2B.7 
27.8 
4X1 

wj(tirtBi..*.nn~::::z: 

MUwaokes.-.. 

74.21 

418 

40.4 

>  Burao  of  Labor  Statlstlei,  Cttj  Wodtsr%  Fsmlty  Budget,,  broocbt  up  to  data  by  Boreeo  s(  Nattoaal  Aflaln. 
Inehidea  coat  of  Boods,  aerTfajet  and  rents  only,  fgr  an  anemployed  waee  earner,  bis  wUe  and  2  children.  Exclndea 
laoome  taxes,  old  ace  Insuranoe,  occupatiooal  eqwnses  sod  tUt  iasnrasw  praisiiims, 

fiooies:  Dsily  Labor  Rsport.  Jsa.  31.  IM2,  p.  B-8.  _ 

TasLC  n. — ^JZafio  of  maximum  veekly  benefit  amount  in  unemployment  tnsiiraiios.  Juiif 
1939  and  February  19S2,  to  average  toeekly  wage  in  covered  jobe.  Juty-Septem,ber 
1939  and  April-June  1951,  by  Statea 


Maximum  weekly 
beoeflt  aoMMBit 

Averase  weekly  wags 
In  oovered  jobs 

Ratto  (peroeBt)  ol- 

^ 

Juiyiasa 

Febraary 
1SS3 

July-Sep- 
tember 
lose 

AprU-Jooe 
1981 

Maxlmum 
July  1830  to 

averssi 
weekly  waft 

July-Sep- 
temborioaa 

Maximum 
February 
1903  to  aver- 
age weekly 
w^tApriV- 
Jaaol951 

Total.  IB  Rti«»— 

•*-•«••«•- 

--■-■■■-■       i-i. 

82178 

88173 

Alabama„_„ — . — ............... 

Alaska. . 

Ariioi>..  .......................... 

cauiomia'      "riii2iirni~!iii 

Cokxado 

OsMecttcnt. 

81S 
16 
15 
U 
16 
IS 
18 

ex  00 

8100-48.00 

aaoo-aaoo 
ax  00 

25.00 
>  2X75-2180 

aioo^aioo 

17.32 
3141 
34.47 
15.77 

aaoa 

24.30 
27.  M 

6X65 
10X25 
63.12 
4141 
70.04 
0173 
6186 

816 
40.6 
61.3 
«L1 
Oil 
61.7 

5a< 

41.8 
313-46.0 
81. 7-41.  a 

3ia 

317 
87.9-419 
319-6X3 

■  When  a  amoants  are  given,  higher  Inelndes  dependenta*  aDowanoee  extsept  In  Colorado  where  higher  anoant 
Inctodea  25  percent  additional  for  daunants  employed  In  Colorado  b^  covered  employers  for  5  consecutive  yean  with 
wsfes  In  exoea  of  81,000  per  yesraad as  beoeflts  received.  In  the  Dutrict  of  Columbia  same  maximum  withorwitb- 
oat  dependents.  Maximom  augmented  payment  to  individuals  with  dependents  not  sliown  for  Massacbuaetts 
since  any  figure  presented  would  be  tiaaed  on  an  assumed  maximum  number  of  dependente  (highest  paid  851). 


.'i 
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TtMLM  n. — Ratio  of  maxlnum  weekly  benefits  amount  in  unemploifment  insurance,  July  1939 
and  February  1952,  to  average  weekly  wage  in  covered  fobs,  July-September  1939  and 
April-June  1951,  by  States — Continued 


Maximmn  weekly 
benefit  amount 

Arenifte  weekly  wace 
In  oorered  )ofaa 

Ratio  (percent)  of— 

State 

July  1989 

yebmary 
1953 

Joly-Sep. 

tember 

1989 

April-Jane 
1951 

MtTlmnm 

July  isao  to 

STerate 
weekly  wacB 
July-Sep- 
tember 1939 
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1082  to  aver 

am  weekly 
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JuiMl961 
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15 
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15 
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15 
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15 
15 
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15 
15 
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IS 
15 
15 
15 
15 
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2a  00 
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■25.00 
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34.00 
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28.00 
26.00 
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3a  00 
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22.00 
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25.00 

aaoo 
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30.00 
30.00 
3&00 
30.00 
S&00-8LOO 
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17.33 
17.70 
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28.80 
25.94 
23.54 
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21.67 
2a  11 
20.31 
33.16 
36.52 
30.35 
24.12 
15.47 
24.70 
24.96 
22.  <« 
26.45 
21.33 
r.23 
20.43 
29.53 

lflL«6 
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27.61 
2148 
28.44 
34.94 
23.03 
15.19 
21.88 
19i28 
22.05 
32.84 
32.74 
20.30 
26.34 
25.56 
27.47 
a.  15 

63.71 
80.48 
53.04 

saso 

88.30 
58.30 
71.21 
80.14 
00.13 
62.17 
66.80 
53.44 
6198 
57.40 

aa74 
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80.66 
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88.99 
88.06 

u.n 

•4.88 
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70.32 
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55.  fH 
7a  06 
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7a  41 
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8a  01 
S&14 
53.  H2 
60.58 
58.46 
■67  34 
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88.00 
87.58 
67.82 
88.56 

58.1 
88.7 
8a8 
87.1 
817 
8L8 
«l8 
57.8 
06.5 
88.0 
8812 

aas 
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88^8 

89:7 

as.9 

91. • 
80.7 

6ai 
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73.4 
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88L8 
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61.3 
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oas 

88.7 
88.8 
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66.4 
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Florida 
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37.7 
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46.4 
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Maryland 
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41.8 
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417 
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41.3 

33.9 
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4X4 
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418-55.7 
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88.5 

48.0 
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41.9 

South  Carolina.... ...— 

4ao 
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Tennessee ...................... 

sao 

4D.9 
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Utah         

<7.0 

Vermont    ..................'......-. 

4X6 
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86.9 

43.7 
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17.0 
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■  When  two  amounts  are  iciven,  higher  indodoB dependents'  allowanoei  eaeept  in  Colorado  wher<  hiKher  amount 
isclodcs  25  percent  additional  for  claimants  emptoyodtn  Colorado  b^  ooTond  employers  for  5  oonaerutive  yean<  with 
wages  in  excess  of  $1,00  <  per  year  and  no  benefits  received.  In  the  Dutrictof  CoiumbiasaaM  maximum  with  or  with- 
oat  dependents.  Maximum  augmented  payment  to  individuals  with  dependent*  not  shown  (or  Ma.uachuaotts 
alnoe  any  figure  presented  would  be  based  on  an  assumed  maximum  number  of  dependents  (bigliest  paid  (51). 

Tabls  m. — Monthly  exhaustions  of  unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits,^  Michi- 
gan and  Detroit  metropolitan  area,*  Oc- 
tober 1950-February  1952 


Jvdf  e  Sabatk'*  Eigkty-ttxth  Birtliday 


Month 


Detroit* 
area 


I8S0— October 

Novemt>er.... 
Damnbor...., 

U>51— January 

February 

March 

AnrU 

Ikfty 

June 

July 

Amnnt 

September... 

October 

NoYember 

December.... 

1M2— January ... 

February 


Total,   13  months,   March 
1951-February  1952 


25,213 


I  Indades   exhaustion   of    veterans'    benefits   onder 
■orvioemen's  Readjustment  Act. 
*  Wayne,  Oakland,  and  Macomb  Counties. 

Bouroe:  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

OF  UlCHJOAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  AprU  4.  1952 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  eighty-sixth  birthday  of 
one  of  the  most  colorful,  most  progressive 
and  distinguished  Members  of  this  House. 
the  dean  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  genial  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Judge  Adolph  Sabath.  As  one  of  the 
younger  Members  of  this  great  body,  I 
Wish  to  join  in  wishing  him  much  good 
health  and  a  continuation  of  his  bril- 
liant career. 

One  of  the  first  Congressmen  whom  I 
met  upon  my  arrival  to  this  august  body 
was  Congressman  Sabath.  He  has  been 
liberal  in  his  help  and  advice  to  me  and 
I  have  benefited  from  it  richly.     I  shall 


always  be  proud  to  boast  of  his  friezKl- 
shlp  and  of  the  privilege  of  haTlng 
worked  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  Is  richer 
for  having  as  one  of  its  distinguished 
Representatives  Judge  Adolph  Sabath. 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  him  ade- 
quately for  his  many  acts  of  kindness  to 
me.  May  Ood  grant  him  continued  good 
health  and  may  he  be  happy  in  the 
knowledge  of  havlns  done  a  great  Job 
welL 


Katya  Forest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF  PKNNSTLVAHU 

Df  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSXMTATIVSB 
Wednesday.  March  5,  f  952 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  liir.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  investigating  the 
Katyn  Forest  massacre  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion, been  outstanding.  The  world  is 
entitled  to  know  the  true  story  as  to  who 
Is  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  Polish 
officers  In  the  early  part  of  World  War 

n. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Dressier,  editor  of  the 
Johnstown  Tribune,  has  written  an  edi- 
torial pointing  out  another  brutal 
slaughter  in  history  and  the  reasons  for 
that  slaughter.  In  all  probability,  those 
responsible  for  the  mass  murder  of  the 
officers  of  the  Polish  Army  had  the  same 
thoughts  in  mind  during  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Dressler's  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Ths  OftSATCsT  PzanoT  Siitcs  Daxs  or 

SraKfA 

(By  C.  W.  DkvMler) 

The  Katyn  Forest  masMcre  of  from  4,000 
to  15.000  Polish  officers  in  tbe  early  part  of 
World  War  n  shoclced  tbe  clvUlaed  world. 
Prom  September  1939.  to  the  early  faU  of  1941 
the  Russlana  had  occupied  th«  are*.  It  waa 
then  captured  by  the  Nazi*,  who  in  IMS 
uncovered  the  man  grave  of  the  offlcen.  near 
Smolensk.  The  Omnans  invited  prisoners 
of  war.  Including  aome  Americana,  to  wlt- 
neu  the  exhumation.  In  1944  the  Riuslana, 
having  recaptured  the  territory,  allowed  some 
outsiders  to  aee  a  "staged"  investigation. 

Henry  Caasldy,  former  AsaocUted  Preas 
bureau  chief  at  Moscow,  testified  last  month 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
Russian  performance  In  1044.  but  "we  were 
not  convinced  by  what  the  Russians  showed 
VIS  that  the  Germans  did  it.  nor  that  the 
Russians  did  it."  He  said  correspondents 
wers  not  allowed  to  select  a  body  from  the 
mass  grave  and  examine  it — as  the  Oermans 
allowed  AUied  officers  to  do  when  they  dis- 
covered the  grave  in  1943.  Among  these 
Allied  officers  was  Col.  John  H.  Van  VUet  Jr.. 
whose  report  on  the  case  to  United  SUtes 
Army  Intelligence  in  IfMS  was  mysteriously 
"lost." 

Col.  Van  VUet  and  Lt.  Col.  Donald  B.  Stew- 
art.  another  American  officer  whom  the  Oer- 
mans allowed  to  inspect  the  grave,  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee  that  they 
were  convinced  the  Russians  did  it.  Tbe 
committee  has  heard  many  other  wltneaaes. 
including  a  number  of  Poles,  and  their  teetl- 
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many  invariably  imUcatad  that  the  Soviet 
Unloo  was  guilty.  How  many  bodies  were  In 
the  grave  ts  doubtful,  but  the  greater  part  of 
15.000  Polish  offlcen  who  sxu-rendered  to  the 
Russian  Invaders  In  1930 — shortly  after  the 
Eltler*Stalln  pact — have  simply  disappeared. 

This  was  perhaps  tbe  most  brutal  slaughter 
since  tbe  mtirdar  of  S.OOO  Belota — or  serfs — by 
Sparta  during  the  Laoedaemonlan  wara.  And 
the  purposs  In  botb  Instances  seems  to  have 
been  tbe  same— to  crush  tha  will  of  an  op- 
pressed people  to  revolt  against  its  mastars. 
Thucydldes  has  told  tbe  story  of  tbe  massa- 
cre of  tbe  Helots.  These  unfortunate  people 
ware  oeaapeUed  to  work  in  s  spedee  of  Mav- 
•ry  for  Um  Spartans,  and  tbey  were  kept  in 
subjection  by  secret  police.  Tet  at  tlmas  the 
Spartans  were  foreed  to  eaU  on  tbem  for 
military  service. 

"Once."  says  Thucydldes.  "^hen  they  were 
afraid  of  the  number  and  vigor  of  the  Helot 
youth,  this  ts  what  tbey  did:  They  pro- 
claimed tbat  a  selection  would  lie  made  of 
tboss  Balota  who  claimed  to  have  rendered 
Um  best  BSifkjs  to  the  Spartans  In  war.  and 
promised  tbem  liberty.  The  announcement 
was  Intended  to  test  them:  It  was  thought 
that  thoas  anocng  them  who  were  foremost 
in  asserting  their  freedom  would  be  rooet 
blgh-sptrlted  and  most  likely  to  rise  against 
their  masters.  So  they  selected  about  two 
tbouaaad.  who  were  crowned  with  garlands 
and  wsnt  in  praeamlaB  around  tbe  temples; 
tbey  were  suppoMd  to  have  received  their 
liberty,  but  not  long  afterward  the  Spartans 
put  them  all  out  of  the  way.  and  no  man 
knew  bow  any  of  tbem  canae  to  bis  end." 

George  Orote,  the  English  historian,  de- 
clared that  "a  Btratagem  at  once  so  perfldi- 
oys  In  the  contrivance,  so  murdsrous  In  the 
porpoae,  stands  without  parallel  In  CSredan 
history — we  might  almost  say,  without  a 
paraUel  In  any  history.**  The  Spbors — five 
■ten  who  constituted  a  governing  t>oard  very 
oomparable  to  the  Soviet  Politburo — must 
have  employed  numerotu  Instruments  for 
the  performance  of  tbe  bloody  deed,  says 
Orote.  "Yet  It  appears  that  no  esrtaln 
knowledge  could  be  obtained  of  tbe  details— 
a  striking  proof  of  tbe  mysterious  eOclency 
of  this  Council  of  Ptve,  surpassing  even  that 
at  tbe  Council  of  Ten  at  Venice." 

The  Nuremberg  war  giillt  trials  brought 
this  subject  up  briefly,  but  dropped  it  with 
no  objection  from  the  Russians.  The  pres- 
ent congreaslonal  Inquiry  goes  somewhat  be- 
yond tbe  usual  scope  of  such  probes,  but  it 
Is  very  welcome,  since  the  United  Nations 
•asms  to  have  no  desire  to  conduct  an  In- 
quiry of  lU  own.  Portunately,  it  may  yet 
be  poaslble  to  And  out  bow  the  eUte  of  tbe 
Polish  Army  came  to  their  eiuls.  The  history 
Of  our  times — and  the  history  of  clvtllaa- 
tion— Win  be  Incomplete  anleas  it  contains 
that  Informatloa. 


ft 


TW  CapefcBrt  Law 

SXTEN6ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  FKNW BTtVAirU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  An  v  nb 

Friday,  March  2S.  19S2 

Mr.  8ATIXDR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cape- 
hart  amendment  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1951  has  become  a  cen- 
ter of  controversy.  The  President  bats 
asked  for  the  repeal  of  this  amendment 
In  order  to  have  the  fleziblUty  of  cell- 
ing prices  on  a  fair  and  equitable  beads. 

The  fallacy  of  the  President's  argu- 
ments are  well  pointed  out  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Johnstown  Trib- 


une of  February  15.  1952.  calling  atten- 
tion to  what  has  happened  In  the  past 
under  the  President's  Interpretation. 

This  editorial,  which  I  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  should  cause  those  who 
criticize  the  Capehart  amendment  to 
pause  and  carefully  reflect.' 

The  editorial  follows: 
CoaiMo  OK*  Mmci  axd  tki  Capkhsbt  Lkw 
(By  C.  W.  Dressier) 

President  Truman's  meeasge  to  Congress 
this  week,  asking  repeal  of  the  Oapehart 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1951,  illustrates  the  discretionary  power 
over  prices  which  this  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  eliminate. 

Mr.  Truman,  In  his  message,  said  price  In- 
cresses  are  '^metlmes"  necsasary  to  com- 
pensate for  cost  increases,  but  It  would  be 
abeurd  to  conclude  that  tbey  were  always 
needed.  He  said  his  stabilisation  olBcials 
had  adopted  the  principle  that  "if  industry's 
rising  costs  are  eating  too  far  into  profits, 
the  Industry  Is  entitled  to  reasonable  price 
relief."  But  there  was  no  need  for  an  au- 
tomatic passing-on  of  costs  as  long  as  the 
■eUers  were  making  "ample  proflts." 

AU  of  this  Implies  executive  discretion 
based  on  each  Individual  case.  Mr.  Truman 
cited  examples.  He  aald  one  metal  company 
scheduled  for  a  $2,000,000  price  cut  had.  by 
Invoking  the  Capehart  amendment,  got  a 
$7,500,000  price  Increase:  another  company 
scheduled  for  a  S-percent  |M-loe  reduction 
won.  Instead,  a  S-percent  price  Increase;  a 
third  scheduled  for  a  5-peroent  price  cut  got 
a  aJ(  percent  price  boost. 

Hie  Capehart  amradment  provides  that 
manufacturers  and  processors  may  demand 
price  ceUlngs  high  enough  to  cover  all  cost 
increases  twtween  the  outbreak  of  war  In 
Korea  and  July  36.  1961.  It  ts  a  formula 
applying  to  everyone  alike,  and  reducing  the 
dlscretkmary  authority  of  Mr.  Truman's 
Price  StaMlization  oflirtals.  Applications 
which  oonform  to  tbs  legal  formula  may  not 
be  refused. 

Repeal  of  the  amendment,  the  President 
said,  would  "give  us  the  flexibility  we  need 
to  get  all  ceiling  prices  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble baBle."  But  what  is  fair  and  equitable 
and  reasonable,  and  what  profits  are  ample 
la  apparently  to  be  left  to  the  administrative 
discretton.  And  ttiat  Is  what  the  Capehart 
amendment  was  dsUlMrately  designed  to 
prevent. 

Cosimo  de'  Medici,  medieval  banker-poli- 
tician and  untitled  ruler  of  the  city-state  of 
norenoe.  demonstrated  how  dangerous  such 
power  could  be. 

In  Cosimo's  day  norence  bad  adopted  tbe 
Catasto.  a  law  governing  the  nnethod  of  as- 
aeeelng  each  citizen's  w^altb.  and  tbe  Soala, 
another  law  imposing  a  graduated  income 
tax.  Like  our  own  tax  laws,  this  one  in- 
creased the  percentage  of  tbe  tax  In  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  Income.  "U  the 
tax  bad  been  levied  in  reality  according  to 
these  rates,"  says  Walter  B.  Scalfe,  in  his 
norentine  Life  During  the  Renaissance.  'It 
would  have  been  no  more  unjust  than  many 
of  ths  modern  ideas  of  taxation." 

But,  Scaife  wrote,  there  was  "stUI  another 
provision  to  tbe  law  which  made  It  a  terrible 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  In  power, 
and  this  was  that  the  assessment  was  to  be 
'at  the  discretion  and  according  to  the  con- 
science of  the  assessors.'  "  There  was  no  ap- 
peal. Cosimo,  of  course,  chose  the  asaeasori 
and  used  this  law  against  his  rivals  or 
enemies.  One  family,  says  Scalfe.  was  bank- 
rupted by  being  forced  to  pay  the  state  135,- 
000  florins,  a  tremendous  sum. 

Scaife  quotes  the  Plorentine  writer  Ouie- 
ciardinl:  "It  is  perfectly  weU  known  how 
much  nobility,  how  great  riches  were  de- 
stroyed by  Cosimo,  and  also  in  the  times  fol- 
lowing, by  means  of  the  taxes.    And  this  was 


the  reason  why  the  House  of  Medici  would 
never  allow  that  a  settled  manner  of  levying 
taxes  be  adopted,  so  that  tbey  would  be 
assessed  by  the  law,  as  It  were.  Por  they 
wanted  to  preserve  always  to  themselves  the 
power  to  strike  with  arbitrary  means  those 
whom  they  wished." 

J.  Addlngton  Symonds,  another  student  of 
OoslnK>'B  time,  wrote:  "If  a  man  took  an 
independent  line  in  voting  and  refused  alle- 
giance to  the  Medlcean  Party,  he  was  marked 
out  for  persecution.  No  violence  was  used, 
but  be  found  blmself  hampered  in  bis  com- 
merce— money,  plentiful  for  others,  became 
scarce  for  him;  his  com }}etl tors  in  trade  were 
subsidised  to  underseU  him.  And  while  the 
avenues  of  indxistry  were  closed,  his  fortune 
was  taxed  above  its  value,  until  he  had  to 
seU  at  a  lose  in  order  to  discharge  his  public' 
obligations.'' 

Even  assuming  that  no  favoritism  were 
practiced  in  Washington — and  tlie  RPC  and 
internal-revenue  scandals  raise  grave  doubts 
about  that — the  power  to  decide  arbitrarily 
what  each  Industry  or  merchant  may  charge 
for  his  goods  is  one  that  no  government 
ahould  possess.  The  Capehart  amendment 
provides  a  fixed  and  legal  formula,  reducing 
personal  discretion  to  a  minimum. 


HatenoBgers  Need  Thoroofh  Probiaff 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUFOBMIa 

IN  THJt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  2.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire 
to  Include  in  our  Rxcoro  an  editorial 
from  the  alert  and  fast-growing  Los 
Angeles  Mirror,  edited  and  published  by 
Mr.  Virgil  Plnkley,  who  is  very  higlily 
resatrded  in  his  profesBion.  I  hope  our 
Members  will  carefully  read  this  edito- 
rial. It  is  time  we  took  notice  of  the 
activities  of  depraved  persons  who  use  a 
faked  atiti -Communist  screen  to  hide 
subversive  activities  of  great  benefit  to 
the  enemies  of  this  Nation. 

The  article  f  oUows : 

Ha 


Vaas  TBoaoooB  PaoBova 

Ttit  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  is  about  to  investigate  Robert 
WUIiams.  of  Santa  Ana,  one  of  tbe  pro- 
fessional hatemongers  who  is  a  disgrace  to 
our  State. 

Williams  circulated  a  faked  photo  agalBst 
General  Elsenhower  in  the  New  Hampshire 
primary -election  campaign,  which  has  caused 
Senator  QuxnTs,  ot  Iowa,  oonunittee  diair- 
man,  to  order  the  probe. 

Congressman  Sam  Yobtt.  who  has  previ- 
ously denounced  the  frothlngs  of  the  Santa 
Ana  pamphleteer,  has  suggested  a  sound  line 
of  Inquiry  to  Senator  Onx«m,  namely:  'Thy 
not  investigate  the  sotvce  of  tbe  funds  WU- 
Iiams ufes  to  disBeminate  his  phony  propa- 
ganda? 

WUIiams  is  a  completely  diacredited  pub- 
licist who  runs  a  smear  miU  which  seeks 
to  create  racial  hatreds  In  the  United  States. 
He  was  discharged  from  his  Reserve  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  Army  "for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  servioe,"  vrtiich  spealcs  for 
itself. 

It  Is  a  iMalthy  sign  that  the  voters  of  New 
Hampshire  contemptuously  rejected  bis 
fraudulent  trickery  and  gave  General  Eisen- 
hower a  thumping  primary  majc»1ty. 
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OtbxT  c«ndld»t«»  accorded  tb»  dubious 
boon  of  Williams'  support  can  well  ponder 
Its  worth  art«r  wbat  happened  In  New  Hamp- 
alUre. 

Congressman  Toarr  also  maJccs  an  Im- 
portant point  In  discussing  Williams  In  the 
OOMoaasioMAi.  Rxco«d  of  March  IC: 

"Who  Is  so  Interested  in  turning  race 
against  race,  creed  against  creed.  Americans 
against  their  fellow  Americans?  It  is  erl- 
dent  that  an  these  things  are  exploited  by 
Communists  who  hypocritically  in'etend  to 
loathe  the  Tery  discrimination  they  foster, 
both  throiigh  propaganda  of  their  own.  and 
I  suspect,  through  the  propaganda  of  their 
twin  hatemongers  who  are  conveniently  dis- 
guised as  antt-Communlsts." 

This  Is  a  point  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
rabid  propagandists  who  seek  to  promote 
disunity  and  racial  divisions  in  the  United 
States  are  actually  doing  double  work  for 
Stalin. 

First,  their  loathsome,  scurrilous  material 
furnishes  ammunition  to  the  Bed  jMropa- 
ganda  machine.  The  Communists  have  only 
to  photostat  the  fetid  Junk  that  Williams 
peddles  to  do  great  damage  to  the  United 
States  abroad  and  alienate  peoples  who 
might  be  our  allies  against  commiinUm. 

Second,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  success  of 
these  hate  merchants,  the  United  States  Is 
weakened  at  home.  However  many  of  ova 
bigots  they  convert  to  race  hatreds,  the 
United  States  is  weakened  by  Jxist  that  much. 
They  Increase  the  danger  of  incidents  like 
the  recent  bombing  of  Negro  homes,  which 
cause  community  tensions  and  slow  our  de- 
fense production. 

Congressman  Toitt  Is  to  be  commended 
for  suggesting  that  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  of  the  House  investigate  such 
phenomena  as  Williams,  as  well  as  Com- 
munist phenomena. 

Williams'  racial  propaganda  Is  as  un- 
American  as  Red  propaganda  and  has  the 
actual  effect  of  promoting  Communist  aims 
In  this  country.  His  work  Is  a  wholly  proper 
fleld  for  congressional  Investigation. 


Laboratory  for  Hoof-and-Moatii  Duease 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER     ' 

or  MSsaASK* 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESSNTATIVES 

Friday.  April  4.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  my  opinion  the  livestock  industry 
In  this  country  is  sitting  on  a  haystack 
with  a  prairie  fire  burning  not  too  far 
away.  That  fire  is  hoof-and-mouth 
disease,  now  60  miles  from  our  border. 
In  Canada.  We  know  that  it  can  be 
carried  by  wild  animals,  birds,  man, 
feed,  and  perhaps  by  many  unknown 
methods,  which  makes  it  most  difficult 
to  deal  with. 

Authority  to  establish  a  laboratory. 
to  be  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  contained  in  Public 
Law  496,  passed  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, and  an  appropriation  of  $500,000 
was  carried  in  the  second  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill  at  that  time.  Because 
cattlemen  insisted  that  the  laboratoiy 
not  be  located  on  the  mainland,  a  site 
on  Prudence  Island,  near  Providence, 
R.  I.,  was  proposed.  The  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Association  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  protested  this 


site.  A  dte  on  the  west  eoast  Is  avail- 
able and  may  meet  objections.  I  point 
out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  much  of  the  op- 
position to  a  laboratory  on  the  mainland 
has  disappeared.  While  I  prefer  that 
the  laboratory  be  located  on  some  milt- 
able  island  close  to  the  United  States.  I 
do  feel  that  the  know-how  of  handling 
the  virus  makes  the  spread  from  a  prop- 
erly superviaed  laboratory  practically 
nil.  Every  large  medical  school  in  the 
country,  situated  in  congested  areas,  ex- 
periments with  deadly  and  unknown 
viruses  which  would  affect  the  human 
race;  there  have  been  no  known  cases 
of  virus  escaping  from  these  laboratories. 
Hoof-and-mouth  disease  does  recur  in 
Europe  becaase  fresh,  infected  meat 
comes  from  these  countries.  The  virus 
does  not  escape  from  their  laboratories. 

An  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease In  this  country  would  cost  the  In- 
dustry billions  of  dollars.  America  had. 
its  first  outbreak  in  1870;  it  came  frcxn 
Canada.  The  next  came  in -1914;  it 
started  in  Michigan  and  spread  to  the 
Chicago  stockyards.  Another  Impor- 
tant outbreak  occurred  in  California  in 
1929.  In  Canada  the  disease  was  un- 
known for  80  years,  but  now  some  30 
farms  have  become  infected.  Cattle 
have  been  quarantined  and  slaughtered. 
There  is  a  strict  embargo  on  livestock, 
feed,  and  travel. 

The  United  States  has  Just  spent 
about  $123,000,000  to  help  eradicate 
foot-and-mouth  disease  In  Mexico.  The 
campaign  is  nearlng  completion.  The 
Secretary  of  ACTiculture  announced  early 
in  March  that  if  favorable  conditions 
continue,  Mexico  would  be  declared  free 
from  this  disease  for  the  first  time  in  5 
years.  I  presume  that  Mexican  cattle 
would  then  be  permitted  to  again  come 
into  the  United  States.  In  my  opinion 
cattle  should  not  be  permitted  to  come 
from  that  part  of  Mexico  which  had  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  virus 
may  live  in  bone  marrow  for  several 
years.  The  cattle  from  northern  Mex- 
ico where  the  disease  did  not  occur  might 
be  permitted  to  come  into  the  United 
States  under  strict  supervision. 

During  the  campaign  in  Mexico  more 
than  60,000.000  doses  of  vaccine  were 
administered  in  four  successive  rounds. 
Much  credit  is  being  given  to  this  method 
of  control.  However,  nearly  a  mil- 
lion cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  were 
slaughtered.  I  would  point  out  that,  as 
a  physician,  I  have  seen  school  children 
who  had  not  been  immunized  become  in- 
fected with  measles,  chicken  pox,  or 
scarlet  fever:  the  disease  would  nm  Its 
course  and  then  disappear.  This  may 
well  be  what  has  happened  to  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Mexico.  When  a  new 
crop  of  unprotected  calves  comes  along, 
there  could  be  another  outbreak.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  a  very  care- 
ful inspection  for  many  years.  It  Is 
known  that  foot-and-mouth  virus  can 
live  in  the  bones  of  animals  for  a  long 
time. 

At  the  present  time  this  coimtry  Is 
spending  about  $200,000  a  year  to  sup- 
port research  men  working  in  labora- 
tories In  England.  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland.  This  is  a  good  thing. 
However,  we  need  a  laboratory  in  this 


country  where  Intense  research  work  can 
be  carried  on.  Conditions  In  Europe 
may  be  unstable  and  make  good  use  of 
laboratories  there  impowdhle.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  scientists.  If  given 
the  proper  equipment,  can  locate  the 
cause  aJ3d  develop  a  vaccine  to  prevent 
and  cure  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Science  should  continue  to  probe  the 
unknown,  asking  questions  and  securing 
the  answers.  In  my  opinion  it  Is  high 
time  for  the  Congress  to  insist  that  a 
laboratory,  to  be  operated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  be  started  at  once. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  labo- 
ratory to  study  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
anthrax,  and  other  livestock  diseases. 
It  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $25.- 
000.000.  I  specifically  Included  anthrax, 
because  in  the  last  few  mouths  this  dis- 
ease has  been  found  In  several  States. 
In  Ohio  an  epidemic  has  recently  broken 
out.  and  to  date  51.6  animals  on  163 
farms  have  perished.  Anthrax,  unlike 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  generally  kills 
the  animal.  Human  beings  can  be  In- 
fected with  anthrax.  Bone  meal  im- 
ported from  Belgium.  Egypt,  and  other 
countries  is  suspected  as  the  source  of 
these  latest  outbreaks.  T  have  urged  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  tighten  up 
on  its  regulations  controUlng  the  Im- 
portation of  bone  meal  from  foreign 
cotmtrles.  The  regxilation.  requiring 
merely  a  certificate  from  the  Embassy,  is 
not  sufncient.  I  am  certain  that  the 
treatment  with  a  temperature  of  156  de- 
greet  to  not  sufOcient  to  kill  anthrax,  and 
there  is  a  question  whether  it  would  even 
kill  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  recently 
appeared  in  South  Africa  and  in  three 
entirely  new  types.  No  vaccine  that  now 
exists  can  protect  against  this  new  dis- 
ease. It  is  possible  that  other  types 
could  spring  up  at  any  time.  Farmers 
with  Uvestock  and  the  consuming  pub- 
lic—everyone who  eats  meat  or  uses  ani- 
mal products  should  be  intensely  inter- 
ested in  every  effort  to  find  the  cause, 
the  cure,  and  the  preventive  for  this 
dread  disease. 

It  would  be  so  easy  for  a  ruthless  enemy 
to  walk  right  into  our  country  with  the 
deadly  virus  in  bottles  labeled  "food"* 
and  turn  the  virus  loose  in  the  livestock 
area.  It  would  spread  like  wildfire  be- 
fore we  really  knew  what  happened.  It 
does  not  seem  wise  nor  in  the  public  In- 
terest for  the  Congress  to  sit  by  and  Just 
sort  of  wait  for  another  outbreak  of  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  safe  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease  or  anthrax.  A 
laboratory  is  needed.  Our  billion -dollar 
Uvestock  industry  needs  this  protection. 
No  further  time  should  be  lost.  It  should 
be  staffed  by  outstanding  American  sci- 
entists, some  of  whom  have  had  top  ex- 
perience in  Mexico  and  other  foreign 
countries.  I  expect  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill  to  provide  funds  to  start  this  labo- 
ratory. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
and  the  conference  committee  will  see 
fit  to  keep  the  funds  in  the  bill  so  that 
a  start  can  be  made  to  conquer  this  dread 
disease.  Its  importance  to  the  livestock 
industry  cannot  U.  overemphasized. 
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KZTKNSIOff  OP  RBIARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  onmaoneuT 

Z!f  TVS  BOT78B  OP  REPSSSBfTATXVBB 

Friday,  AjtrU  4.  19S2 


Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  In  the 
Raooao,  I  include  the  foUowinc  letter 
written  to  Rev.  Di*.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin, 
chairman  of  the  Tale  University  Advis- 
ory Committee.  In  connection  with  the 
discussion  OD  academic  freedom: 


Rev.  Db.  Bbmst  Btoun  Oormr, 
Chmlrmmn.  Talf  Vmtmrtttf 
Comtmtttee.  TmU  Ontttnttp,  Mtm 
Oona. 
Cownr:  God  and  Mm  at  Tal*.  a 
by  WUUam  F  BocUay.  Jr..  «m  pob- 
lMi«d  In  8*ptemb«r  IMl.  Mr.  BiicUcy.  • 
Yal«  gnduats.  wm  TaledlctorUn  of  hla  cIsm 
and  gamcrad  for  hlmaelf  a  reputation  aa  a 
brilliant  editor  of  the  Tale  Dally  Newa.  a 
liberal,  and  a  detoct  Christian. 

With  the  knowledga  that  the 
book  was  to  be  publlahed.  Dr.  CMBwold. 
ident  of  Tale,  appoUited  a  eoauntttee  of  eight 
alumni  to  "survey  the  lateUectual  and  apir- 
itual  waUar*  at  tha  iiniTaiatty.  Ita  atudanta, 
and  lu  facility." 

Two  jeara  prior  to  the  lacoanoe  of  this  re- 
port, the  Ifatlonal  Council  for  American  Mu- 
eatloB  had  pubtlabftl  a  report  listing  89  fel- 
\om  travelara  emplcyed  on  the  Tale  faerUty. 

On  Vrt)tiiary  IT.  It63.  the  Tale  alumni 
report  was  made  poblle  and  aecured  eol- 
nmnt  of  publlctty.  much  of  which  appeeved 
la  Oommunlst-froct.  SoclaUst.  and  varloua 
left-wing  periodicals. 

The  question  in  Issue  la  academic  free- 
don — the  appMeatlaii  of  free  enterprise  So 
Ideaa. 

Srademlc  freedom  aa  teterpreted  by  many 
laitfeeeiea  iiiiaiie  that  no  student,  no  ahtaa- 
nua.  no  parent,  nor  any  contributor  to  the 
endowment,  no  prtrate  eltlaen  nor  anj  tax- 
payer has  the  right  to  propound  hla  vlawa 
If  they  are  In  disagreement  with  the  profea- 
•ors. 

According  to  their  interpretation,  only  unl- 
varatty  profeaaora  are  quaUftad  to  have  opla- 
kms  on  methods  <al  teaching  or  sobjecte  to 
be  taught  at  the  unlvsralty.  Thla  U  mfOre 
Boaopoly  of  edu»vtion  than  application  at 
ti*t  anterprlae  to  Ideas. 

In  my  opinion,  the  buslneae  at  the  uni- 
versity la  to  educate,  not  to  Indoctrinate. 
The  aeareh  for  truth  to  In  no  way  Impeded 
by  proper  educatl<in.  On  the  contrary.  In- 
doctrination of  an  Idea  that  la  not  the  troth 
defeate  the  very  purpoae  of  Tale  which  waa 
eetabllshed  In  1701  aa  a  cairlstlan  ooUege— 
the  very  assenoe  of  whoee  foundation  was 
truth. 

Communistic  ideology.  Indoctrinated  Into 
the  minds  of  studenta  at  Tale,  haa  aa  a 
ooriMrstOBe  of  its  bdief.  the  destructkm  of 
all  reUgkm  and.  tberefora.  defeats  the  wry 
purpoae  for  which  Yale  waa  founded.       • 

You  say  that  Pre  f  esaor  Bmerson  has  denied 
being  a  Communist  and  that  Communists  are 
barred  at  Tale.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  slm- 
Uar  Ideology  which  advocatca  the  principles 
of  Oommimlst  thinking — whatever  it  be 
labeled,  or  whether  it  be  unlabeled — is  cer- 
tainly as  dangerous,  If  not  more  dangerous, 
than  the  teaching  of  clearly  labeled  CoBi- 
munlst  Ideas  by  a  properly  labeled 


Aa  for  rrofaeeor  baersaa,  X  have  always 
been  Uugbt  that  "If  tt  waddlea  like  a  duck, 
swims  like  a  duck,  quacks  like  a  duck,  and 
files  with  the  ducks,  then,  by  golly,  tt  to  a 
duak.** 


Z  Inject  miy  bahetf 

.  I  am  swan  to  tq>hold  tlM  Conatltu- 
My  credo  aa  a  first  genaratton  Amerl- 
la  almpla: 

Z  beileve  In  the  Coostltatkm  and  aU  tt 
stands  for  with  almost  a  burning  f anattdsm. 
n  la  mdar  thla  great  historte  doeament  that 
tha  eon  eC  Italian  enlgrants  hm  bad  ttse  op- 
portunity to  rise  to  the  hooorable  poaltlon  of 
Bepreeentative  of  the  people  in  the  United 
Statea  Houae  of  Bepraeentatlves.  Under 
what  other  aystam  oonld  such  a  manretoos 
thing  happen?  Certainly  not  under  commu- 
nism.    Mot  even  sodallam. 

I  beileve  In  the  American  Bepabllc  founded 
on  the  dlgmlty  of  man,  of  individual  liberty 
and  equality  befive  the  law.  where  man  may 
work  to  better  hla  poaltlon  and  contribute  to 
the  land  he  lovoa  aa  oppoaed  to  forced  labor 
for  the  aole  aggraadlaement  of  the  state. 
How  glortooa  are  theee  thlnga.  and  how 
glorious  is  our  freedom  of  tha  pnaa  and  free- 
dom of  worship. 

Academic  freedom  Is  •  right  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution.  With  this  right 
goes  a  tremendous  responslbiUty  to  perfect, 
preserve,  ahd  perpetuate  this  great  docu- 
ment. Bow  ineredlble  tt  aeems  to  hear  of 
prof  sea  ors  who  would  Indoctrinate  studenta 
with  a  pttlloaoi^  which  would  deetioy  the 
very  right  under  wlilch  protection  tb«y  aeek 
to  accomplish  their  devious  ends. 

The  colleges  and  universities  are  obUgated 
to  protect  that  great  heritage — to  nourish 
theee  freedoms  and  to  glorify  them  with  the 
truth  of  the  greatness  of  the  repubHoan  form 
of  government. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Tale  will  eootk  return 
to  the  premise  on  which  It  was  established, 
when  the  colony's  legislative  body  passed.  In 
1701.  "An  act  for  liberty  to  erect  m  collegiate 
school  •  •  •  wherein  •  •  •  youth  may 
be  Instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  who 
through  the  bleaatogs  of  Almighty  Ood  may 
be  fitted  for  public  employment  both  In 
chtirch  and  ctvll  stato." 

My  profound  belief  la  tliat  Tale  should  rid 
Iteelf  of  aU  profeaaora  and  teachers  who  do 
not  fully  subacrlbe  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  legislative  act  wtilch  created  our  great 
Oonnectlcut  edticatlonal  institution. 
Slnoar^, 

AUMR  P.  MoaAM>. 
Jf ember  o/  Coagreis. 


Why  We  Skaddl  Hare  a  Repabbcaa 


KZTENSIQN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

ZN  THK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVIS 

Tuesday,  ^prtf  1.  1952 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  the 
small-town  newspapers  an  over  the 
country  are.genersLlIy  very  well  posted  on 
public  eroits.  WhOe  the  big  cities  dis- 
seminate the  news  quicker  and  with 
more  facility  than  the  rural  papers,  still 
the  rural  editors  are  usually  well  posted 
and  their  writings  are  lucid  and  inter- 
esting. When  they  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  express  their  own  views  they  do 
it  idainly,  and  their  deductions  are  gen- 
erally right.  Just  recently  the  News 
Leader,  of  Jackson.  CMtiio.  a  widely  eirea- 
lated  small-town  newspaper,  printed  an 
editorial  Mbieh  I  think  sums  up  the  sit- 
uation as  to  why  we  need  a  Republican 
President.  The  following  is  the  editorial: 


Many  Aiamlfana,  moat  of  wlum  are  aS 
least  honest,  sincere,  patriotic  dtlaena,  are 
beginning  to  aak  a  question  which  should  be 
answered.  They  are  aaklng.  "Would  It  make 
any  difference  if  we  bad  a  Bepubllcan  In  the 
Whit*  House?** 

It  la  an  honest  queetlon  and  deserves  an 


It  win  make  this  difference:  A  Bepubllcan 
In  the  White  House  will  return  a  large  meas- 
tira  of  government  to  Ita  rightful  place,  and 
that  la  to  the  Statea.  communities,  and  Indi- 
viduals. He  win  oppoae  bureaucracy  and 
work,  with  the  Coni^em.  He  will  avoid  the 
pitfall  of  socialism,  which  has  so  devastated 
Britain  and  ytanoe.  Be  will  then,  according 
to  the  prlnclplea  of  the  Bepubllcan  Party,  be 
obliged  to  uphold  the  freedom  of  opportunity 
and  of  Incentive. 

It  will  make  this  difference:  A  Bepubllcan 
In  the  White  House  will  be  under  obligation 
to  balance  and  control  the  national  budget, 
and  by  so  doing,  to  avoid  the  very  real 
danger  of  national  bankruptcy.  Economic 
coUapse  of  the  United  Statea  Is  the  hope 
and  prayer  of  international  communism.  If 
It  hai^)cns,  their  battle  for  world  domina- 
tion la  won. 

It  wUl  make  this  difference:  A  Republican 
In  the  White  House  will  approach  ttie  prob- 
leme  of  American  foreign  policy  with  a  clean 
date.  Ha  will  not  be  bound  to  the  tngle 
errors  of  Yalta  and  Tehran.  Nor  will  he 
be  obligated  to  defend  the  groes  mtatakfw 
of  the  sell-out  In  Ctilna.  With  the  oonfi- 
denoe  of  Congress  and  the  American  people^ 
he  can  oonfront  Soviet  Buaala  with  all  the 
BBight  of  an  united  America. 

It  wlU  make  this  difference:  A  Bepublicaa 
in  the  White  Houae  will  reatore  integrity 
to  Qovemment.  With  integrity  gets  ocmll- 
dence.  And  In  theee  tlnMa  we  m\i8t  have 
confidence. 

mis  Is  the  dlflerence.  This  Is  what  a  Bet- 
publican  President  can  do.  Aiul  theee  are 
things  that  no  Democrat  successor  to  tlie 
Ituman  administration  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  this  editor 
thoroughly. 


A  DMiaratioB  by  Ckist  awck  ■ 
PUlaMpUa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 


m  TBS  BOUSE  OP  BXPBBSSMTATTVBS 
Fridttp,  April  4.  1952 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  CONGUSSIONAL  RtOOKB,  I 
Include  herewith  a  declaration  by  Christ 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  sent 
to  me  by  my  good  friends,  the  rector  and 
assistant  rector  of  Christ  Church,  the 
Reverend  E.  A.  deBordenave  and  the 
Reverend  William  Eckman. 

While  Christ  Church  was  the  place  in 
which  George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Prankhn,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other 
foundbog  fathers  met  for  worship,  its 
name  has  today  become  the  collective 
name  of  numbers  of  American  citizens 
of  various  denominations  and  racial 
groups  bound  together  by  a  common 
faith  in  Ood. 

It  is  totally  ineffective  Just  to  eritietae 
the  growing  threat  of  tyranny  and  evil 
in  the  world  today,  and  all  of  us  are 
aedcing  a  solution  to  today's  problems. 


II 
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"Hierefore.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the 
fonowlng  declaration: 
A  DxcijuuTiON  BT  CHmisT  Cbttbch  nr 
Philaoclpbia 

today's  paoBunc 

Today  evil  la  overpowering  biunanlty  with 
two  Integrated  forces — tyranny  and  moral 
degeneracy. 

Tyranny  has  devastated  the  Uvea  of  mil- 
lions of  people  through  fascism,  nazlsm,  com- 
munism and  Its  other  forms.  Although  It 
has  been  checked  by  armed  force  In  some 
areas.  It  is  spreading  today  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before. 

Moral  degeneracy,  like  cancer.  Is  destroy- 
ing the  fiber  of  out  society.  Guile  and 
favoritism  replace  honesty  and  integrity. 
Legalistic  subterfvige  replaces  moral  respon- 
sibility. Corruption  infests  every  phase  of 
life.  Deceit,  concealment,  bribery,  slander, 
and  murderoxis  force  are  accepted  means,  not 
only  to  attain  evil  purposes  but  in  the  service 
of  worthy  ends. 

Evil  and  Its  forces  of  tyranny  and  moral 
degeneracy  must  be  tvu'ned  back  or  humanity 
as  we  know  it  is  doomed.  This  is  the  im- 
perative of  our  time. 

TUB  WKAKKZSS  OF  OVB  AMSWBa 

Men  of  good  will  all  over  the  world, 
awakened  to  this  danger,  are  waging  a  brave 
but  often  futile  war  against  evil. 

We  in  America  are  waging  It  with  the 
▼ague  Ideals  of  "the  American  Way  of  Life." 
"Free  Enterprise."  "Democracy."  and  "Free- 
dom"— weak  weapons,  because  even  we  can- 
not agree  what  they  mean,  and  we  have  for- 
gotten the  roots  that  gave  them  power. 

We  have  a  hazy  remembrance  of  the  tenets 
of  the  American  system — the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  some  phrases  from  the  Ckinstltutlon  or 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — but  we 
forget  the  fundamental  truths  upon  which 
these  tenets  are  based. 

These  fundamental  truths  are  the  law  and 
will  of  God  for  men,  as  made  known  through 
the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition.  Only  If  these 
are  understood  and  espoused  can  evil  be  de- 
feated. 

OUB   AMEBICAN    HXBITAUB 

Inspired  by  these,  men  have  struggled  for 
centuries:  individually,  to  find  their  true  re- 
lationship with  God  and.  collectively,  to 
organize  society  so  that  men  might  live  to- 
gether according  to  God's  will. 

The  main  streams  of  American  colonization 
stemmed  from  efforts  of  varioiu  groups  in 
this  struggle.  The  freedom  they  sought  was 
the  right  to  seek  grace  through  a  personal 
relationship  with  God.  free  from  the  inter- 
vention of  man.  the  right  to  human  dignity 
based  on  this  relationship  rather  than  on 
man-made  standards,  and  the  moral  responsi- 
bility and  brotherhood  arising  from  this  re- 
lationship. 

It  was  to  gain  these  rights  for  themselves 
and  for  the  generations  to  follow  that  they 
staked  their  lives  and  their  fortunes — and 
forged  the  American  political,  economic  and 
social  system  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution  and  its 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia,  from  Its 
founding  in  1695,  was  a  citadel  of  these  be- 
ftefs.  At  the  center  of  events  during  the 
formation  of  this  Nation  and  a  new  kind  of 
society,  it  stood  tor  the  highest  aspirations 
of  all  the  colonists.  Not  only  did  it  provide 
spiritual  Inspiration  for  many  of  the  men 
who  fovmded  our  Nation  but  also  it  was  a 
major  factor  m  determining  that  the  Nation 
was  founded.  In  fact,  on  the  law  of  God. 

The  people  of  America  and  all  the  world 
are  the  inheritors  of  the  rights  established 
by  this  Nation's  founders.  We  of  Christ 
Chtxrch  have  a  sacred  obligation  to  prnerve 
and  transmit  this  heritage. 

THX  CBBIST  CHUBCH  DICLAKATIOir 

"We  reaffirm  that  the  foundation  of  the 
American  political,  economic  and  social  sys- 


tern,  and  the  basis  for  any  endtiring  society. 
Is  the  truth  that  God  acknowledges  every 
man  as  His  son  and  each  man  has  the  right 
and  duty  to  establish  this  relationship  by 
the  best  means  open  to  him.  Therefore,  each 
man  has  the  obligation  to  guarantee  this 
right  to  every  other  man.  to  do  all  In  his 
powCT  to  aid  his  fellow  man  In  achieving  this 
relatlonahlp.  and  to  prevent  any  action  or 
circumstance  which  will  hinder  him  from 
doing  so.  These  obligations  specifically  ap- 
ply to  governmental,  business,  and  social  re- 
lationships. 

"We  believe  that  this  truth  is  the  only 
force  powerful  enoiigh  to  defeat  the  evil  con- 
f1x>ntlng  us;  that  only  men  holding  this  truth 
can  establish  and  maintain  a  society  accept- 
able to  God  and  to  man.  Therefore,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  persiiade  men  to  commit  them- 
selves, their  lives  and  their  fortunes,  accord- 
ing to  this  truth." 


Secret  Police  of  Federal  Reserre  Board 
Break  Into  Prirate  Homes  for  Conidei- 
tial  Information  Refardinf  Indiridoal 
Speoding  Habits — Board  Coatiaaes  To 
Fake  Its  Fifves  on  Installment  Credit 
To  Scare  Confress  Into  Keeping  Rcga- 
lationW. 
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Mr.  TACKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  secret 
police  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are 
breaking  into  American  homes  in  search 
of  strictly  confidential  information.  The 
Board's  police  department  was  set  up  by 
Congress  in  granting  installment  credit 
controls  which  are  known  as  regulation 
W.  Under  terms  of  these  controls  which 
were  approved  by  Congress  last  summer, 
individiuils  must  pay  down  15  percent  on 
such  articles  as  television  sets,  radios, 
refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  and 
furniture.  The  customer*  must  pay  ofT 
the  balance  in  18  months.  The  down 
payment  for  automobiles  is  33  percent 
and  an  18-month  pay-off  period. 

These  controls  are  about  to  expire  but 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  already  is 
making  a  spirited  drive  for  their  contin- 
uance. 

Before  the  House  is  called  on  again  to 
impose  these  wicked  and  immoral  con- 
trols I  think  that  the  Members  should 
have  some  facts  which  I  have  gathered 
from  the  Board's  own  flies.  I  cannot 
quote  a  higher  authority  on  this  subject 
than  the  Board  itself  and  the  ofBcial 
documents  of  its  spokesmen.  If,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  the  Congress  believes 
that  regulation  W  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  public.  I  guess  there  is  nothing  I 
can  do  about  it.  This  I  do  know:  the 
American  public  does  not  have  the  facts 
before  it.  If  the  American  people  ever 
knew  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  doing  with  their  liberties  the  present 
Congress  and  those  Members  who  vote 
for  this  obnoxious  piece  of  legislation 
would  feel  the  full  Impact  of  their 
political  wrath. 


For  several  years  the  Board  used  the 
argument  that  regulation  W  was  neces- 
sary as  an  anti -inflation  instrument. 
That  argument  has  been  exploded  so 
many  times  that  the  Board  felt  silly  and 
dropped  It  The  Board's  latest  argu- 
ment is  that  the  regulation  Is  necessary 
to  cut  down  on  unnecessary  spending. 
This  means  that  the  Board  now  has  the 
gall  to  tell  the  American  people  that  it 
knows  what  is  necessary  and  what  is  un- 
necessary spending.  You  can  take  $100.- 
000  and  blow  it  on  a  big  trip  to  Florida 
and  that  is  all  right  with  the  Board. 
That  is  not  unnecessary  spending.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  workingman  who 
needs  a  car  to  get  to  his  Job  in  a  defense 
plant  30  miles  away  cannot  have  one. 
This  is  unnecessary  spending  and  the 
Board  wants  to  hold  it  down.  They 
know  very  well  that  the  average  person 
in  this  country  cannot  put  down  one- 
third  on  an  automobile  and  meet  the  stiff 
monthly  payments  for  the  next  18 
months.     Tou  can  also  borrow  $10,000.- 

000  from  a  commercial  bank  to  build  a 
hippodrome  and  the  Board  will  not  say 
anything  about  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  worker  borrows  $300  from 
a  small-loan  company,  his  private  tmsl- 
ness  becomes  the  Board's  business.  The 
$10,000.000-loan  for  the  hippodrome  is 
not  inflationary  but  the  (300  loan  is. 

It  is  the  little  people  of  the  country 
who  make  the  small  loans  that  are  the 
especial  target  of  the  Board's  secret  po- 
lice. These  are  the  people  who  are  be- 
ing harassed  and  annoyed.  They  are 
being  followed  into  their  homes  and 
cross-examined  by  the  Board's  secret 
police  in  an  effort  to  determine  how  they 
are  spending  their  money,  where  they 
got  it  and  how  they  are  pajring  it  bade 

1  must  say  in  fairness  to  the  Board  ttefe 
to  date  I  have  no  documentary  evidenon 
to  the  effect  that  the  secret  police  are 
using  rubber  hoses  on  these  little  people. 
and  I  guess  we  should  be  grateful  for 
that  much. 

Millions  of  Individuals  got  small  loans 
last  year.  These  were  made  by  small- 
loan  companies  that  are  recogni2(ed  and 
regulated  in  almost  40  States;  commer- 
cial banks  and  other  lending  institu- 
tions. Left-wing  propaganda  out  of 
Washington,  designed  to  destroy  the 
free-enterprise  system,  has  deliberately 
smeared  this  t]rpe  of  loan.  Washington 
propagandists  fail  to  point  out  that  the 
small  loans  supply  the  cash  needs  of  the 
little  fellow.  Just  as  retailers  supply  his 
merchandise  needs  on  the  installment 
plan.  It  is  obvious  what  the  Washing- 
ton bureaucrats  are  up  to.  They  want 
to  cut  off  the  little  fellow's  source  of 
cash  so  that  he  will  become  more  de- 
pendent on  Ooveniment  hand -outs. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  these  people  who 
suffer  most  under  regulation  W.  Now.  I 
want  to  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Got. 
William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr..  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to 
support  my  contention  that  his  secret 
police  are  following  these  people  to  their 
homes.  What  I  am  about  to  quote  from 
is  the  official  transcript  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  which  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Wright  Patmah,  of  Texas,  is 
chairman: 
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Bepreeentatlve  Fismam.  How  asaay  peopla 
do  you  have  trying  to  enfcree  Begvlatkm  W, 
I  mean  in  the  way  of  poltrtng  Itf 

Mr.  IfABtw.  I  would  aay  nos  over  ISO  for 
the  whole  country. 

Beprescntatlve  Patmav.  I  get  cumplalnta 
that  they  are  goir^  to  people'*  homea  and 
eaUlng  people  out.  Intwrogattng  tbem.  about 
buying  something  im  the  inatallment  plan. 

Mr.  Maixxii.  Well,  we  have  had 

BepreecntatlT^pATMAM.  Do  you  have  peo- 
ple doing  that? 

Mr.  MAsmi.  We  hare  had  loto  of  oom- 
plainta  of  that.  We  have  tried  to  minimlae 
that  type  of  enfonsement.  I  think  they  are 
exaggerated,  but  it  la  not  a  happy  lot  to  be 
the  policenuui  at  loiythlng  thaaa  daya. 

RepresenUUve  Patmaw.  I  know,  but  it  U 
rather  ironical  that  you  should  duse  eome- 
body  down  to  their  own  home  and  call  them 
out  to  a&k  them  libout  a  wheelbarrow  that 
they  burrowed  or  Iiought  on  the  installment 
plan.  Tou  let  the  banketi  have  a  credit  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  without  restraint. 

Mr.  MAamr:  I  know  of  only  one  case 
where  toeaeone  baa  been  followed  to  hla 
home.  I  pat  do  not  know — we  hare  been 
tightening  up  on  the  regriiationa.  I  do  not 
Ilka  any  better  than  you  do  having  FMeral 
people  going  to  people's  homes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  you  hmve  H  That 
Is  the  first  time  that  the  Botrd  ofBctnlly 
eonflmed  my  serious  charges,  made  last 
summer,  that  they  had  a  secret  ponce 
force  down  there  and  they  were  following 
people  to  their  homes.  When  I  first 
msula  thoae  cbargea.  few  people  believed 
me.  I  gtsesa  they  thought  I  was  up  here 
maklnt  these  serious  charges  just  for  the 
fun  of  H 

There  Is  a  lot  more  to  this  story  than 
Governor  Martin's  testimony.  I  do  not 
think  the  full  story  ever  will  be  told  to 
the  American  public  until  some  commit- 
tee of  CoQgress  marches  into  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Boiml  with  a  sabpena  azul 
gains  access  to  Its  aaeret  flies.  These 
secret  files  will  tell  a  hja,ir-raising  story 
of  Gofemment  violation  o<  pcnoasil  lib- 
erties, gestapo  methods,  and  activities 
repulsive  to  tha  American  mlndL 

The  tmth  Is  that  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  InfomuUlon  from  the  Federal 
Raacrve  Board  except  whftt  they  voUm- 
teer.  They  can  spend  as  much  money 
as  they  want  on  anti-American  activities, 
and  they  can  hli«  all  the  poUee  they  want 
for  star-ehamtar  procwxllnr^  acatasl 
the  little  people,  and  oeltbsr  the  Oon- 
gress  nor  the  American  people  can  do 
anything  about  it.  The  Board  la  not  w- 
sposalbto  to  Coviws  for  the  mamf  tt 
spends.  The  Board  is  not  even  a 
ment  agency.  It  spen<^  its 
which  It  ralna  ttaroor.n 
menta  Bo  tang  as  thfs  sltuatkm  extstSt 
we  can  expect  the  rd&n  of  terror  against 
the  Attle  fellow. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
continues  to  fake  its  statlatics.  a  fact  that 
I  have  presented  to  the  House  on  pre- 
vious occasions  and  a  fact  which  Is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Board's  own  revised  fig- 
ures. It  is  the  same  old  story  of  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy.  When  you  catch 
these  people  at  deliberate  falsifications 
they  slyly  change  their  flgtires.  but  never 
openly  admit  that  they  made  a  m1ntak« 
or,  worse  still,  that  they  were  caught  in 
downright  misrepresentations.  The  pur- 
pose of  falsifying  their  figures,  of  coarse, 
is  to  scare  Congress  into  beUeving  that 
Individuals  in  this  country  are  In  hock  up 


to  their  eaxs  and  that  they  can  get  out 
of  boek  only  by  euttlnt  down  on  spend- 
ing. The  best  way  to  cut  down  on  the 
spcoHtog  Is  to  have  aome  weird  measure 
like  regulation  W. 

Every  month  the  Board  issues  a  bul- 
letin on  consumer  debt  and  the  figure  ia 
nearly  always  the  same :  around  $20,000,- 
000,000.  The  Board  wants  to  get  across 
the  notion  that  individuals  owe  $20,000,- 
000,000  for  such  things  as  television  sets, 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  refrigerators.  The 
Board  must  think  it  is  playing  with  chil- 
dren, or  that  the  American  people  are  all 
boobs  to  believe  this  nonsense.  As  I  have 
pointed  oat  before,  the  debt  owed  by  in- 
dividuals for  artictes  covered  by  regula- 
tion W,  outside  of  automobile  debt,  is 
closer  to  $1,000,000,000  and  nothing  like 
the  $3,500,000,000  that  they  say  it  is  or 
the  $20,000,000,000  that  they  throw  in  to 
confuse  the  whole  picture.  The  $20.- 
000.000.000  figure  for  example,  includes 
more  than  a  liilUon  dollars  for  telephone 
and  electric  bills  which  the  Board  puts 
down  as  consumer  credit,  knowing  full 
well  that  this  is  not  credit  since  these 
bills  are  payable  in  advance.  They  have 
another  column  In  these  lAiony  statis- 
tics that  says  Individuals  owe  almost 
$6,000,000,000  on  loans  made  on  the  tai- 
Btallment  credit  plan.  They  have  a  foot- 
note to  this  figure,  which  only  the  trained 
technician  would  catch,  which  reveals 
that  this  $8,000,000,000  figure  includes 
repair  and  modernisation  loans  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Anj^ow,  these  figures  do  scare  some 
Members  of  Ooogress  who  fail  to  see  the 
footnotes  and  other  pitfaDs  in  these 
monthly  bulletins. 


B^  Thsrt  An  m  Fmmi»  To  BoU  the 

Si.  Lswvsact  Sssway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


Of  TUS  BOUSS  OP  RBPRBSSlfTATZVBS 
FridAM.  Afira  4, 1052 

Mr.  SBCTH  of  Wiseonsln.  BCr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  Qxy  remarks. 
I  am  Including  an  article  by  Mi.  Bobert 
B.  Ftost  which  appeared  in  the  IHl- 
vaukee  Journal  for  Sunday.  March  30. 
Itoa.  The  writer  pointa  out  that  there 
Is  a  dam  project  on  the  Rhone  River  In 
Prance  calling  for  an  expenditure  of 
$685,500,000,  and  the  money  win  come 
out  of  so-called  Marshall  funds  under 
the  EGA  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oo  yesterday  we  com- 
pleted the  aiq>roprlation  bill  for  several 
fDBCtlonB.  At  that  time  members  of  the 
appropriations  committee  vigorously  re- 
sisted the  appropriation  of  any  funds  for 
the  development  of  the  flood  or  river 
projects  on  the  theory  that  we  could  not 
allard  it.  If  wa  cannot  afford  It  for  tho 
United  Statea  at  America,  how  can  wo 
afford  it  for  France  or  other  foreign 
eotmtrles.  The  time  has  eerae  to  apply 
some  common,  ordfnaiy,  horsesense  in 


these  matters.  Eventually  the  St  Lawr- 
enee  seaway  project  must  be  built,  and 
It  is  high  time  that  we  give  it  top  priority 
ahead  of  so-called  foreign  aid.  I  am 
Inserting  the  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Racoaa: 


BOLD  a  aaawav — rammcu 
FowBK.  Naviaanoif  Paoaacra  Bam  Fi- 
MAjfCD  Wms  ComtTsapaar  IIcmibv  as  St. 
I^waaMCB  WATXawAT  Waits 


(By  Rlcherd  B.  rrost) 

The  fate  at  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  to 
be  decided  st  this  session  of  Congress.  Here 
ts  eomethlng  that  not  only  an  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  shotild  Imow,  but  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  shoold  know  and 
think  about  before  taking  definite  action 
against  the  pending  seaway  legtslatton. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  .States  are 
building  two  vast  Inland  waterways  and 
power  projects  In  the  rugged,  submarglnal 
French  Alps. 

Pinanctng  of  these  two  tremendous  proj- 
sctA  in  FraiMse  was  agreed  upon  without  ever 
holding  so  much  as  a  congressional  hearing. 
There  were  no  interminable  debates  regard- 
ing the  costs  involved  nor  whether  tbt  proj- 
ect might  be  self-supporting  or  self-Uquidat- 
tng. 

or  rtaaa  dams  ■  sess,seo,e4M> 


One  project— on  tlie  Rbooe  River — is  so 

tremendous  that  to  date  no  one  has  been 
aUe  to  venture  even  an  aeeorste  estimate  of 
Its  eoet.  Some  Idea  at  Its  cxtensiveness 
ean  be  gathered  from  this  scanty  informa- 
tion which  has  been  extracted  from  EGA 
headquarters  in  Waahlngtoo  after  more  than 
a  year's  insistent  questianlng. 

There  are  S3  dams  and  46  power  statkms 
for  development  in  this  French  project — $ 
are  now  under  eonstructkm  or  completed. 
The  total  eoat  for  Just  S  ptaasss  at  tbe  work 
Is  ssss.soo.ooo. 

No  amount  of  interrogation  or  Investiga- 
tion at  ECA  could  turn  up  even  a  guess  as 
to  what  the  second  Alpe  power  and  water- 
way project  of  the  upper  reai^iras  at  the 
Rhine  River  would  cost.  While  this  project 
Is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Rhone.  7  power 
ptants  to  produce  6,000.000,000  hours  of  elec- 
tricity are  planned,  with  9  miles  of  canals 
and  many  locks. 


[American  dollars  were  noC  used  dfrectly 
for  the  Rhcme  River  project.  The  financing 
was  handled  with  Marahall  plan  counterpart 
funds  whose  use  was  apfwored  by  tbe  Bco- 
nomlc  Cooperation  AdmlnJtatratloo  (ECA). 
Tbe  counterpart  fund  worked  this  way:  Tbe 
United  States  Oovemment  gave  the  French 
Government  a  tractor,  for  example,  as  piart  of 
the  Marahall  aid  program.  The  nnench  Oov- 
emment sold  the  tractor  to  a  French  farmer 
and  deposited  the  French  currency  It  received 
In  the  counterpart  fond.  The  French  Oov- 
emment (like  others  which  received  Marshall 
sM)  tiien  submitted  a  bwlget  proposing  how 
the  counterpart  fxmds  should  be  sp«at.  This 
budget,  and  the  speelfle  projects  oo  it.  were 
subject  to  approval  by  ECA.  With  the  end 
at  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Mutual  Security 
Ageney  (MSA)  has  succeeded  ECA.  When 
lefeieuee  to  the  Rhone  River  project  was 
made  la  Congress,  an  MSA  oAdal  defended 
ttie  peojeet  as  an  Importaat  factor  In  France's 
effort  to  doable  ber  eleetrteal-generstlng 
eapaefty. 

The  potentialttlee  of  the  Rhone  River  were 
lint  reeognlsed  semetlme  prior  to  World  War 
I.  but  piugress  on  |tens  for  the  development 
of  tbe  imone  was  h—pered  in  the  1930's  by 
a  eopfaoversy  waged  In  FTaaee  over  the  laraa 
at  private  versus  public  programs. 

A  SKMIFKIVAR   OOMPAMT 

In  1B34  a  semlprivate  company.  Compagne 
IVatlonale  du  Rhone  (ClfR),  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  at  least  a  partial 
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development  of  the  river's  power  potential. 
CNR  stock  was  subscribed  to  by  cities,  towns 
and  chambers  of  conunerce  In  the  river  valley 
and  railway  companies,  private  manufactures, 
chemical  firms  and  public  utilities.  In  1937. 
when  the  French  Government  nationalized 
the  railway  system.  CNB  for  all  practical  pxir- 
poses  became  a  sUite  corporation,  comparabl* 
In  many  ways  to  our  own  TV  A. 

Work  was  begun  shortly  thereafter  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Rhone  between  the  little 
towB  of  Oenlsalat  and  the  Swiss  border.  Al- 
though World  War  n  delayed  and  obstructed 
the  effort,  CNR  managed  to  continue  opera- 
tions on  the  upper  Rhone  and  Its  tributaries 
throughout  the  war.  Without  unlimited  re- 
sotirces,  the  work  progressed  slowly. 

Then  In  ia46.  Prance  began  considering  the 
causes  underlying  Its  tragic  defeat  by  the 
Oerman  Army  In  1939.  The  investigations 
showed  that  one  major  weakness  was  a  crit- 
ical lack  of  electric  power. 

TWICK  TUawei)  down  BT  FRENCH  TAXPATBK8 

As  a  result  the  French  Government  ap- 
pointed a  committee  beaded  by  Jean  Monnet 
(the  French  planner  who  also  conceived  the 
Schuman  plan  of  pooling  the  coal  and  steel 
industries  of  Western  Europe)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  a  solution  of  the  power  short- 
age. The  committee  formulated  the  present 
staggering  plan  for  the  over-all  navigation 
and  power  development  of  the  Rhone  River 
system. 

The  proposal  was  then  presented  to  the 
French  people  for  action,  but  the  probable 
cost  was  so  high  that  the  French  taxpayers 
twice  rejected  It. 

The  Exjropean  recovery  program  (Marshall 
plan)  came  to  the  rescue.  With  the  able 
assistance  of  American  tax  moneys,  the  Mon- 
net plan  really  began  In  earnest.  This  Is 
what  Is  contemplated  for  the  Rhone: 

Between  Aries,  France,  not  too  distant  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  and  Lake  Geneva  In 
Switzerland,  a  system  of  eight  canals  and 
locks  will  be  constructed  to  provide  for  ship- 
ping from  the  Mediterranean  to  Lake  Geneva 
In  the  heart  of  the  Alps. 

WOBLO'S  BIGOSST  LOCK 

One  of  the  locks,  when  completed,  will  be 
the  greatest  lock  In  the  world,  with  a  height 
of  over  82  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  canals  and  locks,  there 
WUl  be  constructed  22  dams  and  46  power 
stations.  Together  these  dams  and  power 
stations  are  expected  to  produce  between 
13,000,000,000  and  14.000,000,000  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity. 

The  previously  mentioned  Genlsslat  por- 
tion la  expected  to  cost  •314,300.000.  The 
Donzere-Mondragon  section  will  be  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $228,500,000,  whUe  the 
third  project  known  as  Montellmar  will  cost 
but  $142,800,000.  In  1950.  90  percent  of  the 
funds  expended  on  the  Rhone  river  valley 
development  were  supplied  by  the  Marshall 
plan. 

The  French  project  will  open  354  miles  of 
navigable  waters.  The  shipping  on  the 
Rhone  will  be  carried  In  barges  and  river 
boats. 

(For  comparison,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
program  would  cost  the  United  States  an 
es'^.lmated  $566,800,000.  of  which  New  York 
State  would  pay  $192,500,000  for  the  rights 
to  power  development.  Instead  of  barges, 
ocean-going  vessels  wotild  use  the  seaway. 
More  than  2.400  mUes  of  navigable  waters 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  midcontinent 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  be  opened  to  these  vessels.  Power 
production  from  two  dams  in  the  Interna- 
tional rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
would  total  12,000,000  kilowatt -hours  a 
year.) 

mantx  camax.  msaslt  dons 

As  prevlotisly  mentioned,  the  Rhone  River 
Is  not  the  only  site  of  a  navigation  and  power 
project  In  which  this  Nation  Is  offering  fi- 


nancial aaslstanoe.  The  Rhine  River  be- 
tween Basle  and  Strasbourg  Is  the  area  In 
which  a  second  project  Is  under  way.  While 
not  as  vast  In  scope  as  the  Rhone,  plans 
for  the  Rhine  represent  a  slsaLle  undertak- 
ing. 

Seven  power  plants  are  to  be  constructed 
and  a  tremendoxis  canal  has  already  been 
nearly  completed.  The  seven  power  plants 
are  expected  to  produce  about  6,500,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electric  power  and  the 
canal  has  a  length  of  some  9  miles,  indiidlng 
several  locks. 


Why  Pat  a  Liaut  oa  Earnkgt  ol  RttirtJ 
People? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  mw  Touc 

IN  TEEB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  4.  1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April 
5, 1952: 

Wht  Put  a  Lncrr  on  Eaxkinos  or  Rrtxxd 
Peoplxt 

ynder  the  unique  theory  embodied  In  the 
social-seciulty  law.  a  single  man  or  widower 
who  has  retired  and  Is  receiving  a  maximum 
of  $80  per  month  may  not  earn  more  than  an 
additional  $50  per  month.  If  he  is  paid  more 
than  that,  he  forfelto  his  $80  sUpend.  In 
fact.  It  is  only  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago 
that  Congress  amended  the  law  to  permit 
beneficiaries  to  augment  their  social -security 
lnc(xne  to  the  extent  of  $50.  Before  January 
1.  1951.  the  limit  was  $15  a  month. 

Just  how  elderly  people  on  small  annuitiee 
are  suppoeed  to  pay  their  bills  in  these  infla- 
tionary times,  the  Social  Security  Act  does 
not  state.  Neither  does  It  explain  the  Justice 
Of  restricting  the  amount  which  a  retired 
man  may  earn  by  his  own  labor  when  no  re- 
striction Is  placed  on  what  a  more  fortunate 
oldster  may  receive  from  Investments,  private 
pensions  and  annuities,  or  rich  and  grateful 
relatives.  Another  mystery  is  the  provision 
In  the  law  by  which  beneficiaries  of  social 
security  who  reach  the  age  of  75  are  permitted 
to  earn  as  much  as  they  like. 

However,  until  he  is  too  old  to  tear  into 
an  8-hour  day  like  a  game  cock,  the  retired 
man  does  well  to  play  it  safe.  If  he  decides 
tliat  It  is  ridiculous  to  try  to  live  on  $130  a 
month — his  $80  Social  Security  stipend  plus 
the  $50  he  Is  permitted  to  earn — and  goes 
out  and  gets  a  Job,  the  first  $100  a  month 
he  earns,  less  Income  tax,  makes  It  a  stand- 
off between  working  and  sitting  quietly  on 
the  porch.  The  $80  Social  Security  check 
which  he  forfeited  was  tax-free,  but  the  $100 
or  more  which  he  earns  is  taxable  at  the 
new  high  rates.  Any  normal  annuitant 
would  ask  himself.  "Why  work  for  the  price 
of  loafing?" 

On  page  18  of  the  1951  booklet.  Your  New 
Social  Sec\irlty,  Is  found  a  heading:  Who 
Pays  for  It?  The  answer:  "Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insiirance  is  paid  for  by  a  con- 
tribution (or  tax)  on  the  employee's  wage 
tmd  the  self-employed  person's  earnings  from 
his  trade  or  business."  Well,  if  the  retired 
worker  has  paid  for  his  benefit,  along  with 
an  equal  contribution  by  his  employer,  what 
business  Is  it  of  the  Government  what  other 
Income  he  lias  or  how  he  earns  it?  A  man 
on  a  private  retirement  plan  gets  his  pen- 
sion without  any  strings  attached  as  to  the 
amount  he  may  earn.    The  same  Is  true  of 


annultlee  from  insiiranoe  eompanlee.  Social 
Security  Is  described  by  the  Federal  wind 
machines  as  insurance  for  which  the  worker 
has  paid  with  his  own  money  along  with  a 
contribution  by  the  boss.  But  if  the  worker 
at  age  65  has  bought  no  more  than  an  obli- 
gation not  to  add  to  his  small  allowance  by 
taking  a  Job  on  the  side,  he  has  a  right  to 
ask.  "Is  this  Insurance  or  a  dole?" 

This  restriction  on  the  earnings  of  soelal 
security  beneficiaries  was  taCked  onto  the  law 
in  1934  because  It  was  considered  a  good  Idea 
to  discourage  elderly  people  from  entering 
the  labor  market.  Unemployment  was  high 
when  the  law  was  paseed.  Bm.  aside  from 
economic  hardships,  the  restriction  dlsoovir- 
ages  able  and  active  men  from  utilizing  their 
abilities  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  need  all 
the  help  they  can  get.  Retirement  Is  tough 
going  for  most  healthy  men,  and  to  force 
Idleness  on  them  Is  s  cruel  injustice.  Social 
workers  and  business  leaders  who  expected 
retirement  plans  to  solve  the  problem  now 
hold  conferences  on  how  to  reconcile  people 
to  retirement. 

There  is  also  the  national  angle.  If  the 
Nation's  defense  Indtutrles  demand  more  and 
more  men.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  abilities  and 
skills  of  thousands  of  men  who  have  reached 
their  sixty-fifth  blrthdsys  can  be  used.  It 
Is  a  strange  policy  indeed  which  would  sup- 
press this  available  labor  supply  by  bribing 
men  not  to  take  Jobs  that  pay  them  more 
than  $12  a  week.  When  this  antisocial  prac- 
tice is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  social  in- 
sxirance,  to  which  all  employed  people  ars 
compelled  to  contribute  out  of  their  earn- 
ings. Insult  Is  added  to  injury.  Representa- 
tive W.  SrsauNQ  Cole,  of  New  Tork.  has  pro- 
poeed  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Act,  pernUtting  people  over  65  to  earn  $100  a 
month  without  losing  their  annuities.  But 
why  should  there  be  any  limit  at  aUt 


Sofl  CoBserratioa  aad  Vecatioaal 
Edacation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  L  FORRESTER 

or  oioaBia 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATnnBi 

Friday,  April  4.  19S2 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  their  re- 
port on  the  pending  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1953.  on  page 
3  makes  the  astoimding;  but  true  state- 
ments that — 


on  our  pre^nt  standard  of  living.  It 
Is  sstlmated  that  the  additional  population 
in  1975  will  require  the  output  from  115.- 
000.000  acres  more  land  than  Is  now  svailable. 
Testimony  also  indicates  that  not  over  45.- 
000.000  acres  of  additional  land  can  be  made 
available  for  production  by  1975,  and  that 
the  country  will  be  faced  with  a 
problem  in  1975  over  producing  food  to 
tain  lu  population. 

Despite  this  solemn  warning  and  this 
tmdenlable  danger,  we  are  constantly 
adding  to  our  population  by  immigration, 
and  doing  nothing  toward  relieving  this 
Impending  disaster. 

To  me,  the  above.flndings  demand  that 
this  Congress  do  everything  possible  to 
insure  soil-conservation  practices,  to 
the  end  that  our  limited  acreage  can  be 
made  to  produce  as  much  as  our  best 
efforts  and  Intelligence  will  permit   Cer- 


tainly we  eanBOt  afford  to  faU  to  d» 
ererythhig  that  we  can  do  to  make 
2iuncer  In  our  country  impossible. 

If  we  through  son-conservation  prae- 
ticca  develop  our  lands  to  produce  as 
BTW  before,  tills  atea*  will  not  be  auf- 
fleieat  to  rellev*  us  froai  a  sttuattop  d*- 
seribod  b^  the  disttatttlshed  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  deea  it  not  only  cx- 
{)edient.  but  absolutely  neeeeaary.  that 
this  Congress  provide  funds  for  roca- 
UooMl  education  In  the  Utiited  States  to 
the  amount  of  $29,301,740  lor  tbe  next 
flaeal  year,  as  was  set  o«it  in  tbs  Oeorge- 
Barden  Ael  Tbe  Bouse  has 
the  approprtatten  for  vot 
tlon  for  the  next  flBeal  year,  fixtnc  a  i 
of  cbdSt  $18.333>M1.  which  sum  wouM 
doubtless  hare  been  increased  If  the  facts 
reported  bgr  tbe  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee bad  been  made  known  at  that  time. 
It  la  hoped  and  cxpeokad  ttet  the  Senate 
will  substantially  raise  the  approprlatlOB 
fixed  bgr  the  Houaa  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  If  this  should  occur  I  fervently 
hope  the  Houss  will  accept  the  Senate 
An  adequate  sum  X«: 
can  be  the 
of  tralBlnc  our  altlBsns  to  such  a  degree 
that  brains  mi«ht  grow  f  rosa  tbe  acreage 
we  can  sopc^.  the  food  required  for  otor 
Nation.  Yocatlona]  education  now  li 
more  nccessaiy  than  ever  before. 

On  Tuesday.  March  25.  1853.  the 
Macon  Tdegraph.  one  oC  our  leading 
Georgia  newspapers,  earrled  an  editorial 
entitled  "We  Cant  Negteet  Voeatienal 
Educatton."  which  I  tnchide  herein  and 
heartily  endorse,  the  editorial  reaillDg 
as  follows: 

Wk  Caw^t  Mmlbc*  TocMKntsi,  Mtvuawum 
Appearing  befon  a  Beriate  subconnilttee 
en  appropriations,  recently,  Senator  Wan 
OtoeoB  urged  that  tlie  bvdgvt  tnehide 
SO  1.740    for    vocational    education    in    the 
United   SUtes,    and    pointed   out   that   the 
Oeflrge-Barden  Act  antbnnsss  that  eum. 

^le  Borsan  of  the  Budget  is  leeouimend- 
ing  only  •19,123jei,  and  Senator  Osoaos  de- 
clared tiM  fun  amouBt  euthnrlMd  by  law  la 
needed. 

He  charged  tbat  the  UnUed  States  is  spend- 
ing mora  yatfetml  doDan  to  teach  a  handful 
of  foreigners  vocational  skills  than  Is  being 
spent  on  the  program  for  the  United  States. 

He  eald  tbe  ITnited  States  paid  out  more 
than  tagjOOOJRK)  to  brlag  1SJ70  foreign  stu- 
dents to  America  for  training  and  study  dur- 
ing tbe  flecal  year.  ISSI.  and  spent  approxi- 
mateiy  |a«jao.000  on  Ike  move  tbaa  tjOSa- 
000  ga-le.  boye.  aad  adutte  wtao  are  getting 
tratnUig  la  tbe  pubtte-aehool  system. 

Tbe  Mderal  aovenuBeat.  in  the  llacal  year 
1951.  spent  nearly  10  timaa  as  much  money 
on  3,101  stiidents  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria as  it  spent  on  more  than  16«.000  Oeorgla 
voeattooal  atudente. 

we  agree  wttb  Senator  aaoaea  that  tlie 
prupoitluB  is  wrong  and  we  >otn  hie  plea  that 
the  mil  amount  autborlaed  by  law  be  ap- 
propriated for  vocatiooal  edncatlQii  In  the 
United  Statee. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  edneatlonal 
aid  given  to  fowlgnere  ander  point  4  or  with 
•eoBomlc  cooperatloa  propams,  bat 
Meaal  leaders  say  owr  own  nesd  Is 
neglected. 

There  le  a  great  aeed  for  Indiietrlal 
farm  production,  today,  and  It  Is  of 
mendoos   Impcrtanee   to  create 
for  a  peak   labor  HMrket  and  bsip  prevsnt 
Inflation  by  better  prodocttan. 


EXTENSION  0(P  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DOlfOHUE 

ow  MAsascBTTsrrrs 

Df  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  4, 1952 

Mr.  DOWOHUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  was  absent  from  the  floor  this  after- 
noon, om  a  qakk  trip  to  tbe  Peatagon 
Building,  concerning  an  Army  hardship 
dlscharve  appitoattoa  from  tbtt  father  of 
a  distressed  family  In  my  district,  the 
vote  on  House  Rescdution  561  was  taken. 
I  arrived  ba^  here  just  as  the  roU  sail 
was  completed.  I  wish  to  have  it  re- 
corded that,  had  I  been  here  during  the 
roll  can.  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  creattnf 
a  select  committee  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  philanthropic  foim- 
dations  and  other  comparable  organisa- 
tions. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  I 
favored  the  passage  of  this  resohttion. 
First.  It  win  serve  to  clear  away  any 
doubt  that  has  been  cast  upon  the  hon- 
orable prestige  and  pstriotle  purpose  of 
the  diaritable  and  educational  founda- 
tions and  organizations  that  are  making 
a  praiseworthy  contribution  of  pnbtte 
enhghtenment  in  the  fields  of  social  re- 
form and  International  relations.  Sec- 
ondly, this  investigation  win  bring  out 
In  the  open  light  the  few  fcundations 
and  organlzattons  that,  by  QuestioDable 
activity,  have  glvei  evidence  to  suspect 
their  lesouroes  &tc  being  used  to  sub- 
sidise un-American  and  subversive  pro- 
grams against  the  best  interests  of  ths 
united  States. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  travesty  at  Jus- 
tice against  ttie  ordinary  heavily  bur- 
dened tajcpayer  of  this  country  to  per- 
mit Federal  tax-exemption  to  many  so* 
called  philanthropic  foundations  or 
trusts  proved  to  be  engaged  in  subversive 
activities  and  thus  betraying  the  gen- 
erous heart  of  tbe  American  peoirie.  To 
strip  such  m-ganiaations  of  their  char- 
itable cloak  and  force  them  to  pay  their 
rightful  share  of  FMeral  taxation,  now 
being  paid  by  the  average  working  man 
and  woman,  is  reason  enough  in  itself 
to  justify  tbe  passage  of  this  reaolutkML 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  too  many 
recently  revealed  instances  and  exam- 
ples of  tbe  tragic  misuse  of  the  money 
of  certain  foundations.  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  these  foundations  have  be- 
come a  powerful  factor  in  our  national 
life,  afforded  Oovemmoit  subsidy 
through  tax-exemption.  There  are 
alarming  evidences  that  at  least  a  few 
of  these  fouDdatioas  hare  aUowed  tbem- 
selves  to  be  inlUtrated  by  saen  and 
women  who  have  manifested  disloyalty 
to  the  American  way  of  hfe. 

TO  list  just  a  few  of  the  prominent 
persons,  investigated  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  for  their 
communist  sympathies,  who  have  bena- 
flted  from  certain  foundations,  vre  find 
Hans  Eisler.  brother  of  the  top  Soviet 
agent,  Oerhart  Eisler;  the  Communist 
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Zxniia  Adamie:  Langaton 
Bugbes,  author  ot  tbe  poem,  Good-by 
Christr  George  Marxian;  Claude  Mc- 
Kay; Pnt.  Walter  P.  Gellhom,  and  mul- 
titudinous others  whose  un-American 
operations  have  been  notorious. 

Another  way  in  which  these  founda- 
UoQS  haTe  partldpated  in  CnwmHntot 
objectives  is  tay  maldng  grants-in-aid. 
out  of  tax -exemption  funds,  to  dubs,  so- 
cieties, and  organisations  i^ose  avowed 
purpose  is  the  promotion  of  the  Com- 
munist front  in  this  country.  I  am. 
therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  happy  to  record 
myself  In  favor  of  this  resolution  to  con- 
duet  a  thorough  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion to  determine,  and  reveal  any  foim- 
datlon  wttiefa  haa  betrayed  the  trust  and 
eoofldenee  of  tbe  American  ptotAt, 


Tbres  Lettars  TWt  Tell  tke  Stofj  ol 


KXTJeJOUON  OF  BEMARBB 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 


nr  TH>  BOOBS  or  ispRBsmrrATiysB 
rrtdoy.  AprU  4,  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarlu  in  the  Racoas.  I  am  insert- 
iiW  three  letters  which  tell  tbe  story  of 
intematkmal  booodoggltog  better  than 
the  BMmy  vitemes  written  on  ttils  8iib» 
Ject. 

It  should  be  evident  to  even  the  moat 
naive  that  the  policy  of  the  admlnlstra^ 
tlon  and  the  State  Department.  Includ- 
ing the  phony  war  scare,  is  to  drain 
away  our  wealth,  destroy  our  domestie 
economy,  and  bring  about  tbe  economic 
eolQAime  of  the  United  States. 

Then  the  international  bankers  can 
take  over  American  industry  at  50  cents 
on  tbe  doQsur.  all  tariffs  wiU  be  abolisbed. 
foreign  goods  win  flow  into  free-trade 
America  to  pay  interest  on  foreign  bonds 
now  held  by  tbe  international  bankers, 
and  American  labcnr  win  discover  it  has 
been  sold  down  the  river  by  Its  leaders 
1^0  have  so  consistently  supported  the 
administration's  foreign  and  domestic 
policies. 

Our  most  dangerous  enemies  are  not 
In  Soviet  Rassia  but  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  Communism  is  merely 
one  of  the  instruments  used  by  the  inter- 
national conspirators  to  achieve  their 
objectives. 

The  three  letters  follow: 


I  PsTwrR  Ltniam  Co., 
Botes.  Meao,  Mareh  27.  1952. 
The  Honorable  Jomt  Wooa. 
Bonte  of  Mepretentativet. 
Watkimftom.  D.  C. 
DBAS  8n:  I  am  attaching  a  copy  at  a  let- 
ter our  company  received  from  D.  C.  Mc- 
ixmin.  a  Ban  Frandsco  Importer,  regarding 
Itpotted  Jt^oaneee  barbed  wire.     I  am  also 
attacttfwg  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  him  which 
Is  setf-e^Maaatory.    We   nrge  yoa,  as  otar 
Representative  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
ttvee.  to  do  all  you  can   to  dlseonrase  this 
Intematlonal  VTPA. 
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Oar  customers  bave  suffered  from  the  lack 
of  wire  and  fencing  ruppUee  for  the  last  18 
months.  The  steel  mAnuf  acturers  who  sup- 
ply fencing  and  barbed  wire  to  us  have  been 
torced  to  cut  our  allocations  because  of 
military  requirements.  We  and  our  custom- 
ers do  not  object  to  being  deprived  of  these 
rather  essential  operating  supplies  If  they 
•re  really  needed  by  the  Armed  Forces,  but 
tt  seems  to  xis  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  waste  and  inefficiency  In  Army  pro- 
curement when  things  of  this  natwe  are 
brought  to  our  attention. 
Respectfully  yours. 

J.  L.  JxanoAssKir, 

Vice  President. 

8ah  FkAHCiBCO.  March  11.  1952. 
Bom  Patxttb  Lttmbb  Co- 
Boise.  Idaho. 

Onrruacxir:  A  Japanese  Importer,  a  client 
of  mine,  1b  now  maUng  up  8i}eciflcations  for 
quite  a  sizable  import  order  of  Japanese 
barbed  wire  and  can  offer  you  participation 
In  this.  If  interested. 

It  Is  our  understanding  here,  based  on 
first-hand  Information  from  Japanese  manu- 
facturers, that  barbed  wire,  like  many  simi- 
lar Items,  is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  and  prices  are  constantly  advanc- 
ing with  deliveries  becoming  more  and  more 
uncertain.  If  correct,  this  offering  should 
prove  of  interest  to  you. 

The  specifications  of  this  wire  are  as  fol- 
lows: Iowa  type.  ASWO  121^,  2-ply.  4-polnt 
barb,  14-gauge,  5-5^ -inch  spacing,  84- 
povind.  with  1,270  feet  per  reel,  galvanization 
0.3  ounce. 

Tbe  present  cost  subject  to  final  confirma- 
tion is  approximately  $185  per  metric  ton. 
t.  o.  b.  Japan.  United  States  dollars. 

The  ocean  freight  from  Japan  to  San  Fran- 
cisco is  $24  per  2.000  pounds,  with  a  reload- 
ing charge  at  port  of  San  Francisco  of  $0.86 
per  2.000  pounds.  Insurance  full  coverage 
$1.32  Va  per  $100  value.  Freight  from  San 
Francisco  to  destination  depending  on  city 
of  your  selection,  total  tonnage,  and  carrier 
designated. 

We  are  Informed  by  our  source  that  on 
account  of  the  Korean  situation  and  the 
Increasing  demands  of  tbe  eighth  U.  N.  army 
requirements,  this  item  is  rapidly  becoming 
In  short  supply,  and,  therefore.  It  is  tighten- 
ing up  very  materially.  Frankly,  that  is  the 
reason  for  my  client's  action  now. 

If  interested,  we  can  give  you  the  highest 
United  States  bank  reference  and  wUl  be 
pleased  to  furnish  confirmed  quotation  and 
terms  and  conditions  of  sale. 

Just  tell  me,  please,  if  interested  and,  if 
•o,    your    present    approximate    needs    with 
point  of  delivery.    Confirmed  quotation  will 
Immediately  follow. 
Yoxirs  truly. 

D.  C.  McMnxnr. 

Maicr  14.  1952. 
Mr.  D.  C.  McMnxiM. 

TUden  Sales  Building. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DtAM  Mk.  McMiluw:  I  was  Interested  In 
your  letter  of  March  11  offering  imported 
Japanese  barbed  wire.  In  converting  the 
cost  of  this  wire  f .  o.  b.  Japan  in  metric  tons, 
pliis  the  ocean  freight  to  San  Francisco,  plus 
the  reloading  charge  and  insurance,  pliu 
carload  freight  from  San  Francisco  to  this 
city,  we  find  our  delivered  cost  to  be  $9.16  per 
■pool  in  carload  lots. 

Our  price  for  standard  domestic  barbed 
wire  delivered  to  this  city  in  carload  lots  is 
$6.93  per  spool.  This  is  a  difference  of  $2.23 
per  spool.  Obviously,  we  cannot  pay  this 
price,  sell  at  our  established  OPS  ceiling 
price,  and  still  come  out  with  a  profit. 

It  appears  to  me  that  conditions  have 
reached  a  serious  state  when  Army  require- 
ments for  the  Korean  situation  drain  barbed 
wire  from  the  domestic  market,  on  one  band, 
and  allow  Japanese  barbed  wire  to  be  im- 
ported into  this  country  with  all  the  in- 


creased ooata  that  you  enumerate.  It  seems 
that  you  and  your  Japanese  client  could  do 
a  service  to  the  U.  N.  by  selling  this  barbed 
wire  to  the  Armed  Forces  in  Japan,  thxis  leav- 
ing the  domestic  supply  undisturbed. 
Tour*  Tery  tnily, 

J.  L.  jBBfXASKW, 

Vice  President. 


GMTnption  m  GoTeniMcat 

EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKNTATIVEaL 

Friday,  April  4.  1952 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Peb- 
niary  26. 1952.  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  print- 
ed a  column  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Grazmis 
in  which  he  discussed  the  issue  of  cor- 
ruption in  Government.  It  may  seem 
strange  for  a  San  Franciscan  to  quote 
from  a  Brookljm  newspaper  but  since 
the  column  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention and  I  have  read  it  I  find  that 
Mr.  Grannis  has  discussed  the  issue  in 
such  a  refreshingly  sane  fashion  that 
I  want  all  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
to  share  it  with  me.  Mr.  GrannLs  ef- 
fectively puts  the  finger  on  some  of  the 
dangers  attending  the  present  demon- 
stration of  name  calling  and  exaggera- 
tion we  are  witnessing  in  the  press  and 
among  politically  ambitious  persons  most 
of  whom  are  taring  to  grind  their  own 
political  axes. 

Mr.  Grannis'  article  follows: 
Oks  Mam  Sats 
(By  Robert  M.  Grannis) 

Sure,  there's  a  lot  of  corruption,  but  must 
we  condemn  all  officials? 

At  the  rate  we  are  going  In  our  inarch 
against  sin  in  the  United  States  I  can  envi- 
sion a  time  when  on  a  bright,  simny  after- 
noon a  busload  of  sightseers  will  be  regaled 
by  a  Washington  guide  something  like  this: 

"On  your  left,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  stands 
a  public  official.  He  ts  guaranteed  to  be 
99^ioo-percent  pure.  He  has  been  dry 
cleaned,  deloused.  psychoanalysed,  and  boiled 
in  oil.  His  bankbooks  are  on  public  display 
and  show  a  total  balance  of  35  cents.  There 
is  nothing  that  isn't  known  about  his  life. 
All  his  telephone  calls  are  monitored  and 
recorded  on  tape.  The  only  trouble  with 
him.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  that  he  is  a 
little  stupid.  If  he  were  smart  he'd  get 
himself  another  Job." 

Sure  there's  a  lot  of  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment, but  bow  much  sense  does  it  make  to 
suspect  everyone?  And  wont  we  arrive  at  a 
point  where  no  one  with  an  ounce  at  per- 
sonal dignity  or  love  of  privacy  that  he  Is 
supposed  to  be  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of 
our  land  will  want  to  expose  himself  to  the 
hazard  of  public  office? 

Latest  word  from  the  investigation  front 
Is  that  Newbold  Morris  Is  preparing  question- 
naires for  a  great  many  Federal  officials. 
They  will  be  asked  to  cite  chapter  and  verse 
about  all  their  sources  of  income  In  addition 
to  Government  wages.  Besides,  they'll  have 
to  reveal  what  services  tbey  performed  in 
return  for  the  swag.  I  think  the  practice 
Is  horrible  unless  there  is  definite,  specific 
reason  to  believe  that  those  canvassed  are 
crooked. 

UATBX  ax  HAD  WKALTBT  KSLATrW 

It  is  as  mean  and  picayune  as  chortling 
over  Joe  Blow's  will  wblch  disposes  of  a  lot 
of  money  v  hen  everyone  knows  he  never 
made  more  than  100  bucks  a  week.     Maybe 


Joe  had  rich  relatives  or  collected  on  a  flock 
of  dally  doubles  at  Jamaica.  He  is  not 
neoeesarlly  a  thief  becaase  he  managed  to 
acquire  some  money  that  Uncle  Sam  left  over 
from  taxes. 

The  cute  part  at  tbe  dMd  Is  that  theea 
quiz  programs  will  not  Include  Judges,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  or  dlplomau  because  New- 
bold has  no  Jurisdiction  in  those  fields.  Are 
Congressmen,  diplomats,  and  Judges  leas 
subject  to  bmnan  frailties  than  other  pub- 
lic serrants.  I  wonder?  Is  it  possible  that  no 
Member  of  Congress  has  ever  made  a  fast 
buck  on  the  strength  of  the  "bonorabU"  tn 
front  of  his  name? 

And  Just  to  show  you  bow  far  the  goldflih 
bowl  tendency  can  go.  Jxjst  the  other  day 
Prof.  Harold  Stassen  hinted  darkly  that  At- 
torney General  J.  Howard  McOrath  had  be- 
come a  millionaire  since  taking  office.  Al- 
most believe  that  it  was  Senator  McCarthy 
speaking.  What  McGrath  has  got  In  tbe 
bank  is  none  of  the  professor's  buslneas.  If 
the  suthorities  think  J.  Howard  has  done  too 
well  it  is  up  to  them  to  take  a  look.  That's 
their  Job. 


Production  of  coml  and  number  of  fatcMties  for  January  and  Februarg  19S2 


ws  uiWHT  TO  wtof  x/xncnfo  nr 

Ptirs\iit  of  graft  and  corruption  here  can 
easily  assume  characteristics  of  hysteria  if  we 
don't  stop  looking  in  closets,  prying  into 
people's  lives  and  generally  making  every 
Government  official  feel  like  a  heel. 

Me.  I  consider  my  neighbor  a  reasonably 
honest  and  mcM-al  guy  until  I  see  him  with 
handcxiffs  on  or  doing  something  utterly 
reprehensible.  I'm  not  going  to  tail  him  or 
snoop  around  among  his  personal  pt  pers  Just 
on  the  off  chance  he  Is  an  undetected  em- 
beszler,  philanderer,  or  Income  tax  cheat. 

So  there  you  have  it.  I'm  stuck  with  the 
idea  ttiat  it  U  an  un-American  act  to  make 
a  public  pass  at  a  man's  integrity,  xmleas 
there  Is  clear  evidence  that  he  isn't  what  he 
ought  to  be.  The  qiilckest  way  to  denude 
officialdom  of  good  men  is  to  serve  notice 
on  them  in  advance  that  tbey  will  be  put 
through  the  wringer  if  they  dare  to  serve 
their  Nation.  And  isnt  it  true  we  are  ap- 
proaching that  right  now? 


Coal-Mmt  FaUlilm  k  Fcbnury  ltS2 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVE8 

Friday.  Febrtmry  29. 1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoeo.  I 
include  herewith  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  United  Mineworkers  Jour- 
nal entitled  "Coal-Mine  PataUUes  in 
February  1952**: 

Forty-six  men  suffered  fatal  injuries  at 
United  States  coal  mines  in  February  19&3. 
the.  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  reports. 
The  February  toll  includes  six  lives  lost  In 
the  Carpentertown.  Pa.,  mine  disaster. 

Bituminous  mines  were  charged  with  86 
fatalities,  wblle  Pennsylvania  anthracite  had 
10  fatalities  charged  against  its  mines. 

In  contrast  to  the  February  picture,  00 
mine  workers  were  killed  in  January,  62  of 
whom  loet  their  lives  at  bituminovts  mines 
and  8  at  anthracite  operations.  FaUlltles  In 
the  first  a  months  of  the  year  total  100. 

February  fatalities  were  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  falls  of  roof  or  face.  23;  haul- 
age. 8:  major  gas  explosion  (Carpentertown 
mine).  6:  machinery.  2;  surface  accidents.  6; 
stripping  accidents  2  Four  of  the  five  stir- 
faee  fa'.alltles  also  resulted  from  haulage  ac- 
cidenta;  tbe  fifth  fatality  was  due  to  machin- 
ery. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  4.  1952 

Ur.  lioQRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  tbe  March  23,  1962.  iBue  of 
America: 

Omx-Womam  BxjrMMaa  Cousx 

Three  and  a  hall  years  ago  this  rerlew  took 
tasue  with  "ttM  tm^  ol  journalistic  tricks" 
which  Affnas  K.  Meyer.  wUe  of  the  publlaber 
c€  the  Washington  Poet,  had  employed  to 
defend  the  MoCollum  decision  (Atlantic 
Monthly,  November  27,  IMS) .  That  decision 
outlawed  "released  time"  reUgkms  Instruc- 
Uoo  in  the  public  achooto. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
the  same  writer  has  nov  gone  further.  In 
1M6  sne  was  trying  to  defetMl  a  decision  al- 
ready rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court.  How, 
with  off-the-premlses  "released  time"  up  for 
adjudication.  9h»  has  undertaken  to  tell  the 
Bupreme  Court  that  it  should  declare  that 
type  of  RT  unconstitutional,  too.  Bear  In 
BUnd  that  this  amateur  oottstltutlonaUst 
and  intolerant  crusader  for  her  own  pet  con- 
cept at  secularistlc  "democracy"  burls  aome 
pretty  strong  epithets  at  those  who  happen 
to  disagree  with  her.  Does  this  not  raise  tbe 
question  at  the  propriety  of  her  onslaught? 
Has  she  ever  heard  of  "contempt  of  court"? 

Mrs.  Meyer  has  every  right  to  her  own 
opinions.  With  proper  regard  to  time  and 
place,  she  has  every  right  to  express  them. 
But  no  one  has  the  moral  right  to  mlsrep- 
reecnt  easily  aaoertalnable  facu  and  opin- 
ions In  order  to  smear  the  (^position. 

It  is  at  least  misleading  to  talk  about  "the 
wall  of  separation  between  church  and  state 
wblch  the  first  amendment  read  Into  the 
Constitution."  Jefferson  originated  the 
phrass  12  years  after  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  But  evan  he  did  not  ascribe  to 
hla  metaphor  the  absolute  meaning  Mrs. 
Meyer  glvae  it.  Besides.  Jefferson's  opinion, 
expreaaed  In  1803.  has.  historically,  very  Ut- 
tle  if  any  oonstituUonal  significance.  The 
truth  Is,  as  Prof.  Bdward  8.  Ck>rwln  has  amply 
demonstrsted,  that  absolute  separation  was 
read  into  the  Constitution  by  the  Bupreme 
Court  in  1047.  Justice  Butledge  then  admit- 
ted that  the  Court  was  trying  to  define  an 
establishment  of  religion  for  the  first  time. 

To  call  the  American  CathoUc  bishops' 
1MB  statement  an  outright  declaration  of 
war  upon  the  first  amendment  li  a  vicious 
distortion.  Mrs.  Meyer  arbitrarily  Identifies 
With  the  amendment  the  very  controversial 
absolute  meaning  the  Court  ascribed  to  it  tn 
the  Kverson  and  McCoDimi  decisions.  Then 
she  berates  anyone  who  questions  that  abso- 
lute meaning,  as  did  the  bishops.  Is  this 
the  democratic  wsy  to  discuss  public  Issues? 

The  iihrase  "separation  of  church  and 
■tate"  nowhere  appears  in  tbe  Federal  Con- 
stitution.   The  whole  idea  has  been  read 


Into  tbe  Constitution  (sometimes  Justifiably, 
sometimes  not)  by  our  J\uists.  So  isn't  it 
rather  insolent  to  smear  as  an  attack  on  the 
first  amendment  an  interpretation  of  this 
Judge-made  doctrine  which  the  bishops  hold 
In  common  with  msny  highly  reputable  au- 
thorltlee  on  constitutional  law? 

In  stigmatizing  approval  of  New  York's 
ET  system  "thinking  •  •  •  which  en- 
dangers the  wall  of  separation  *  *  *"  did 
Mrs.  Meyer  stop  to  recall  that  she  was  In- 
sulting six  of  tbe  seven  Judges  of  the  New 
York  State  Court  of  Appeals?  They  upheld 
BT  as  being  perfectly  consistent  with  con- 
stitutional separation  of  church  and  state, 
even  as  laid  down  in  the  McColltmi  deci- 
sion. So  did  three  out  (rf  five  sppellate  divl- 
alon  Justices.  So  have  14  attorneys  genotd 
of  various  States. 

"Tbe  administrative  Catholic  bishops 
[sic],"  according  to  Mrs.  Meyer,  "boldly  de- 
clared the  American  principle  of  separation 
Ol  ehurt^  and  state  a  novel  intenn^tatton 
at  the  Constitution,  a  shibboleth  at  doc- 
trinaire secularism  •  •  •  invented  by 
tbe  Supreme  Court  *  *  *."  Like  eo 
many  legal  authorities,  they  so  described 
ttie  MoOoUum-case  interpretation  of  tbe 
principle.  The  principle  Itself,  Judged  in  tbe 
light  at  tbe  many  forms  of  public  aid  to 
reUgloh  i^yproved  under  It,  Is  a  very  com- 
pla  affair. 

But  why  go  on?  Such  reckless  gerryman- 
dering in  the  ooostitutlonal  fMd  renders  dla- 
mtiia. 


Labor  ProUei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  csLxroBHU 

Df  THB  BOUSB  OF  BXPRSSENTATIVBB 

Friday.  AprU  4.  1952 

Mr,  6HELL£T.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Labor  Adviaory  Committee  on  Farm 
Labor  hat  Just  concluded  a  series  of  con- 
fereooes  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  farm  labor  problems.  This  Is  a 
memorable  event  since,  although  the  De- 
partment has  for  some  time  consulted 
with  a  similar  committee  of  growers,  this 
Is  the  first  time  that  a  committee  from 
labor  has  been  given  the  same  recogni- 
tion. 

The  Labor  Advisory  Committee  has 
adopted  a  resolution  embodying  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Department  on 
various  policies  in  connection  with  the 
farm  labor  problem.  The  recommen- 
dations deal  particularly  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Mexican  farm  labors  question 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar  since  it 
has  been  debated  time  after  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  question  Is  up 
again  today  as  we  eonsider  the  1953 
appropriation  for  the  Immigration  Serv« 


loe,  which  Includes  funds  to  implement 
ttte  wetbadc  penalty  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Farm  Labor  includes  in  its  res- 
olution a  statement  strongly  urging  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  law  we 
have  ourselves  passed,  if  we  fail  to  do 
so.  we  are  indeed  perpetrating  a  public 
fraud,  as  the  committee  points  out. 

Among  the  various  recommendations 
made  by  the  Labor  Advisory  Committee 
you  will  note  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  urged  to  hold  hearings  in  public  on 
the  need  for  importing  foreign  labor  for 
any  crop  harvest,  or  for  any  particular 
area;  to  hold  similar  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  prevailing 
wage  to  be  paid  such  imported  labor; 
to  permit  labor  representation  in  nego- 
tiation of  agreements  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  on  importation  of  Mex- 
icans; and  to  provide  for  payment  of  a 
minimum  of  75  cents  per  hour  to  Im- 
ported farm  labor. 

As  we  all  know  these  recommendations 
are  of  vital  importance  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  standard  of  our  own  farm 
and  industrial  workers.  Because  of  that 
importance,  I  include  the  committee's 
resolution,  together  with  a  copy  of  a 
statement  released  by  the  National  Parm 
Labor  Union  on  the  occasion  in  the  Rxc- 
ORo  along  with  my  remarks: 

BXSOLUnOM  BT  THX  Laiob   Advisobt   Com- 

auTTcs  o»  Paaic  Labob,  WasHixoToif .  D.  0« 

MaacH  81-AnuL  1,  19Sa 

Tbe  experience  of  the  labor  organisations 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  oonvlnoes  \is  that 
the  program  for  Importing  workers  from 
other  countries  has  adversely  affected  the 
wages,  working  conditions  and  levels  of  liv- 
ing of  farm  laborers  and  rural  oonununities. 
Statistics  show  that  great  numbers  at  farm 
workers  have  left  the  farms  and  the  labor 
supply  for  agrlctilture  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
Tne  substandard  conditions  of  agricultural 
employment  compared  to  oni^oyment  In 
other  Industry  have  been  the  primary  cause 
of  this  shortage  In  farm  labor. 

The  ocxnmlttee  recognises  that  the  legal 
discrimination  against  agricultural  workers 
must  be  ended  to  bring  about  fundamental 
improvement  In  the  agricultural  labor  mar- 
ket. However,  the  committee  urges  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  within  the  limits  of  its 
funds  and  authority,  to  take  vigorous  action 
to  improve  condltloos  of  domestic  workers 
Insofsr  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  the  sup- 
ply of  domestic  workers  be  Improved,  and  to 
make  foreign  workers  available,  where  essen- 
tial, on  terms  that  will  protect  both  the  per- 
aons  who  come  to  aid  American  farmers  and 
our  own  domestic  workers.  The  ctxnmlttee 
urges  actions  recommended  below: 

Public  Law  78  states: 

"Sec.  603.  No  workers  recruited  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  employment  in 
any  area  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
determined  and  certified  that  (1)  sufficient 
domestic  workers  who  are  able,  willing,  and 
qualified  are  not  available  at  the  time  and 
place  needed  to  perform  the  work  for  wblch 
such  workers  are  to  be  employed,  (2)  the 
employment  of  such  workers  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions of  domestic  agricultural  workers 
similarly  employed,  and  (3)  reasonable  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  for  such  employment  at  wages  and 
standard  hours  of  work  comparable  to  those 
offered  to  foreign  workers." 

In  the  Mexican  agreement  now  in  effect  1% 
Is  stated  that  Mexican  workers  shall  recelv* 
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not  leM  than  tbe  preyalllng  wag*.  Thla 
proHilon  does  not  prevent  certiilcatlon  at 
wa^M  which  cannot  provide  either  American 
or  Mexican  workers  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  Combinations  of  employers  too  often 
prevent  the  wage  levels  from  reaching  a 
higher  level  which  normally  would  result 
from  free  competition.  In  areas  where  these 
combinations  have  set  the  prevailing  wage 
for  foreign  labor,  the  contract  wage  becomes 
the  wage  for  domestic  workers. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  Initiate  basic  changes  In 
public  policy  In  order  to  Improve  bad  con- 
ditions which  still  exist  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  migratory  labor  Is  employed. 

We  urge  thorough  consideration  of  the 
following  proposals  for  action  under  present 
legislation : 

1.  In  negotiating  the  Mexican  agreement 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  have  Incorporated  a  specific 
minimum  wage  which  will  be  the  lowest  at 
which  any  contract  nationals  will  be  brought 
in.  We  recommend  that  this  minimum 
hourly  rate  be  set  at  75  cents  with  the  under- 
standing that  higher  rates  shall  be  paid, 
where    higher    prevailing    wages   exist. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  place  major  emphasis  In  Its  program 
on  utilizing  domestic  workers  Including 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  make  clear  to  farmers 
that  this  is  its  objective.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  best  Interests  of  agriculture,  or  the 
country  as  a  vhole,  can  be  served  by  em- 
ployers depending  on  the  Importation  of 
farm  workers  from  Mexico,  the  British  West 
Indies,  or  any  other  countries. 

3.  We  urge  the  Secretary  to  conduct  public 
hearings  In  each  major  agricultural  area  or 
crop  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
availability  of  domestic  workers  to  meet  our 
Agricultural  production  goals  and  to  deter- 
mine the  prevailing  wages  to  be  paid  Mexi- 
can nationals  If  there  is  found  to  be  a  need 
tor  their  importation. 

4.  We  reconmiend  no  estlnoates,  as  to  the 
need  for  foreign  workers,  should  be  released 
imtll  verified  and  until  public  hearings  have 
been  held  and  the  availability  of  domestic 
agricultural  workers  determined. 

6.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  system  of 
determining  prevailing  wages  can  be  effec- 
tive without  the  representation  of  all  parties 
to  the  wage  bargain.  We  recommend  that 
the  Department  of  Labor,  In  order  to  deter- 
mine wages  and  working  conditions  in  agrl- 
ciilture.  do  it  through  a  system  of  agrlcul- 
t\iral  wage  boards  or  Industry  committees 
on  which  the  employer,  the  worker,  and  pub- 
lic are  represented. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Smplojrment  Service  sponsor  the  formation 
of  farm  placement  advisory  committees  to 
work  with  the  various  State  farm  placement 
services.  These  committees  should  be  com- 
posed of  labor  and  employers  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  not  certify  the  re- 
quests for  foreign  workers  unless  the  re- 
questing State  has  established  such  com- 
mittee. 

7.  We  request  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
appoint  a  subcommittee  composed  of  six 
committee  members,  three  from  the  CIO  and 
three  from  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  act  when  It 
would  be  difficult  to  assemble  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

8.  We  ask  that  labor  organizations  be  offici- 
ally represented  In  an  advisory  capacity  in 
negotiations  for  the  importation  of  contract 
workers  from  Mexico  or  any  other  foreign 
country. 

9.  While  we  do  not  oppose  the  Importation 
of  foreign  workers  for  temporary  employment 
in  agriculture  when  they  actually  arc  needed, 
we  are  not  convinced  that  there  was  a  need 
for  the  nvunbers  such  as  were  imported  In 
1951.     We  strongly  urge  that  such  foreign 


workers  be  Imported  only  after  the  negoti- 
ation of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  concerned.  Such 
agreements  should  prescribe  wages,  working 
and  living  conditions  for  such  foreign  work- 
ers and  guarantee  to  such  workers  the  right 
to  be  represented  iQ  their  dealings  with  en>- 
ployers  by  a  genuine  trade  union.  Refusal 
of  a  foreign  government  to  make  an  agree- 
ment should  Immediately  resxilt  In  with- 
drawal of  certification  of  employment  tat 
that  country's  workers. 

10.  We  urge  the  Department  to  make  s\ir- 
veys  and  establish  recruitment  centers  in 
those  areas  of  the  United  Suites  where  there 
is  underemployment  in  agriculture  and  In 
cooperation  with  workers  and  farmers  work 
out  a  system  of  transportation  to  and  from 
seasonal  jobs  In  agriculture.  Such  trans- 
portation costs  should  be  borne  by  employers 
or  Jointly  by  en^loyers  and  workers. 

11.  The  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  various  State  affiliates  should 
work  out  a  practical  program  of  securing  the 
cooperation  of  organized  labor,  as  well  as 
other  organizations  to  assist  in  developing 
a  local  labor  supply  lor  agricultural  employ- 
ment. We  reconnnend  the  extension  of  the 
day-haul  programs  for  supplying  agricultural 
workers,  and  the  Interchange  of  labor  be- 
tween the  various  States  and  regions,  which 
follows  the  historic  pattern  of  movenunt  of 
agricultural  workers,  that  was  disrupted  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

12.  In  its  report  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Migratory  Labor  points  out  that  the 
average  agrlcultv^al  worker  secures  less  than 
100  days'  employment  per  year  and  received 
In  1950  only  39  percent  of  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  industrial  workers.  We  urge 
that  there  be  programs  developed  for  the 
recruitment  and  placement  of  domestic 
workers  which  will  extend  the  period  of  em- 
ployment to  Increase  the  earnings  of  agri- 
cultural workers  more  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  Indiistrlal  employees.  We  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  In  determining  parity 
prices  for  farm  products  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  directed  to  figure  the  cost  of 
hired  farm  labor,  employed  by  the  farmers, 
for  all  major  crops  enjoying  Government 
guaranties.  These  guaranties  to  farm  em- 
ployers have  not  been  refiected  in  benefits  to 
the  workers. 

13.  We  are  disappointed  that  the  Congress 
did  not  see  fit  to  adopt.  In  recent  legislation 
amending  the  Immigration  laws,  a  section 
making  the  knowing  employment  of  Illegal 
aliens  subject  to  a  substantial  penalty. 
VTille  Public  Law  283  to  some  extent 
strengthens  the  immigration  laws  by  pro- 
viding penalties  for  persons  transporting, 
harboring,  or  concealing  Illegal  aliens,  this 
still  is  not  adequate  to  stop  entry  of  Illegal 
aliens.  The  passage  of  in-  .ovements  In  the 
immigration  laws  becomes  a  public  fraud 
when  the  Congress  falls  to  appropriate  the 
funds  to  carry  out  the  Intention  of  the  law. 

(News  release  by  the  National  Farm  Labor 
Union.  A.  rJot  L.) 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States,  organized  labor 
has  an  official  voice  In  determining  policies 
affecting  the  Nation's  2,000,000  farm  work- 
ers," H.  L.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  National 
Farm  Labor  Union,  A.  F.  of  L.,  said  today. 

Mitchell's  statement  was  made  in  connee- 
tlon  with  the  release  of  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
by  an  18-man  committee,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  The  com- 
mittee was  called  to  Washington  March  81. 
It  has  Just  ended  its  sessions  and  released 
its  recommendations  to  the  Department  of 
Labor. 


Among  the  high  lights  of  these  recotn- 
mendatlons  was  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
conduct  public  hearings  In  each  major  agri- 
ciiltural  area  or  crop  to  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  domestic  farm  workers  for  employ- 
ment before  certifying  the  need  for  importa- 
tion of  foreign  workers.  The  Secretary  waa 
called  upon  also  to  determine  through  public 
bearings  the  prevailing  wages  to  be  paid  to 
foreign  workers  in  the  event  it  was  found 
neoeasary  to  Import  farm  labor  from  Mexico, 
the  British  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere.  The 
committee  asserted  that  too  many  Mexican 
nationals  (194.000)  and  other  foreign  work- 
ers were  imported,  with  the  result  that  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  American 
citizens  had  bMB  adrarsaly  affected. 

The  labor  commltta*  asked  for  official  rep- 
resentation of  organised  labor  in  future  ne- 
gotiations with  Mexico  tor  an  international 
agreement  permitting  the  importation  of 
farm  workers.  The  committee  alao  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  seek  to  have 
incorporated  into  the  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico a  minimum  wage  of  not  less  than  75 
cents  an  hour  to  be  paid  Mexican  nationals 
if  any  are  Imported.  The  committee  also 
said  that  If  It  was  found  that  the  prevailing 
wage  in  any  area  was  higher  than  75  oeata 
the  beat  wage  should  be  paid. 

While  expressing  Its  disappointment  that 
Congress  did  not  Include  In  lu  amendment 
to  the  Immigration  laws,  a  provision  that 
persons  knowingly  employing  Illegal  aliens 
would  be  subject  to  penalty,  the  labor  rep- 
resentatives felt  that  the  immigration  law 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  amendment 
to  penalise  persons  transporting,  harboring, 
or  concealing  Illegal  aliens.  However,  they 
pointed  out  that  if  Congress  falls  to  ap|vo> 
priate  funds  to  enforce  the  law,  it  heowMi 
a  public  fraud. 

Mitchell  continued  by  saying:  "Organised 
labor's  committee  on  farm  placement  was 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  a  re- 
sult of  public  concern  about  the  operation 
of  the  Special  Farm  Labor  Committee  com- 
posed of  large-scale  agricultural  employers 
from  48  States  who  for  several  years  have 
been  advising  the  Labor  Department  on 
placement  of  farm  workers.  Due  to  the  poli- 
cies made  by  the  employer  group,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  unnecessary  foreign  worlc- 
era  have  been  legally  and  illegally  imported 
into  the  United  States  for  farm  work.  The 
majority  are  wetbacks  from  Mexico  who  have 
infiltrated  nearly  all  trades,  crafts,  .and  In- 
dustries." M.trbell  also  said  that  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  labor  has  driven  larger 
numbers  of  American  citizens  away  from 
farm  employment  due  to  the  effect  on  wages 
and  conditions  of  workers  who  are  forced  to 
compete  with  foreign  labor  willing  to  work 
for  low  wages. 

The  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  are:  Sidney  Brenan.  Minneapo- 
lis, vice  president,  and  Frank  Tobln,  Wash- 
ington, representative.  Brotherhood  of 
Tsamsters:  Patrick  E.  Gorman,  Chicago,  sec- 
retary-treasurer, and  Leon  B.  Schachter. 
Camden.  N.  J.,  representative.  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen;  J.  L. 
Rhodes.  Atlanta,  southern  director.  A.  F. 
of  L.;  C.  J.  Haggerty,  San  Francisco,  secre- 
tary-treasxorer.  California  Federation  of  La- 
bor; H.  L.  Mitchell,  Washington,  president; 
and  Hank  Haslwar,  vice  president.  National 
Farm  Labor  Union. 

The  members  of  the  committee  for  CIO 
are:  Nicholas  Dragon,  regional  director. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Irwin  DeShetler,  regional  di- 
rector. Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Charles  Cowl. 
Tampa,  Fla.,  regional  director;  John  Mau- 
rlllo.  regional  director,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Her- 
bert McReedy,  assUUnt  director,  Detroit. 
Mich.;  Paul  Christopher,  regional  director. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.:  Katherine  Ellicluon  and 
Richard   Leonard.    Washington    rrprssanf 
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A  Tribvto  te  Gary,  Imi, 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  anuAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVEB 

Friday.  Aprti  4, 19S2 

Ifr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  An- 
Ponun,  of  Gary,  Ind..  is  an  organ- 
ization that  has  been  doing  outstanding 
work  for  a  number  of  years  in  breaking 
down  the  barriers  between  various  na- 
tionality, religious,  and  racial  groups, 
and  improving  the  community  life  gen- 
erally In  the  Calumet  region  of  Indiana. 

The  following  article  from  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune  regarding  two  Japanese- 
Americans  has  been  one  of  the  numer- 
ous examples  of  its  fruitful  accomplish- 
ments: 

KrrABAaAs  Likxo  GaaT,  Iiro. — ^Ttro  OaATcrtn. 
jAPAmCT-AKsaiCAW  PABZirrB  Namk  Tmn 
Bast  Oast — Camb  Hxax  Whxm  Was  Datb 
WiBC  Dass 

In  grateftU  appreciation  of  the  city  that 
befriended  them  after  the  United  Stotes 
Government  evacuated  Amerlcan-bom  Jap- 
anese from  their  California  homes  during 
World  War  n.  Viola  and  George  Kltahara 
have  named  their  recently  bom  son  Gary. 

Kltahara  was  bom  on  his  father's  200-acre 
fruit  ranch  at  Reedley.  Calif.  His  father 
came  to  America  in  1898.  George  was 
graduated  from  the  Reedley  high  school  and 
University  of  California,  where  he  studied 
•griculttire  and  majored  In  chemistry. 
When  Uie  war  came,  his  family  being  of 
Japanese  origin,  was  interned  at  a  reloca- 
tion camp  in  Arizona.  A  friend.  George's 
Bundsy  school  teacher,  took  over  the  Klta- 
hara farm  to  save  It  for  them. 

After  a  year  In  the  internment  camp 
George  was  released  as  a  nisei  (Japanese- 
American  cltlsen),  and  through  a  Chicago 
agency  obtained  a  position  as  a  research 
chemist  at  the  Reynolds  Metals  plant  in 
Gary. 

WTL^AMM  OKPAancsirr  ad 

His  wife,  also  Anaerlcan-born  of  Japanese 
parents,  attended  the  San  Diego  State  Col- 
lege where  she  was  a  sophomore  at  the  time 
of  the  evacuation.  She  was  a  predental 
major. 

Mrs.  Kltahara  and  her  family  were  tem- 
porarily detained  at  the  Santa  Anita  race- 
track and  then  transferred  to  the  intern- 
ment camp  at  Poeton.  Ariz.  She  relocated 
in  Chicago  after  1  year  detention  and  was 
employed  there  as  a  dental  X-ray  technician, 
and  later  as  a  typist  for  the  Lake  Coimty 
welfare  department  in  Gary. 

Here  she  met  George  Kltahara.  After  a 
shurt  romance  they  were  married  at  Grace 
Lutheran  Church,  where  she  taught  a  Sun- 
day school  class  and  aang  in  the  choir. 

After  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  a  discriminatory  California  law  un- 
constitutional, Kltahara  and  his  wife  re- 
turned to  the  west  coast  and  bought  a  farm 
at  Parllar,  near  Fresno.  Calif. 

Acnvs  ur  oommttwitt 

They  now  own  two  farms  and  raise  cotton 
and  grapes.  Re  is  a  member  of  the  Lions 
Club  and  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  farm 
bureau.  His  wife  plays  the  organ  in  the 
Parller  community  church.  They  have  two 
young  daughters,  bom  since  they  returned 
to  California. 

At  the  time  they  left  Gary,  ReynoUds 
Metals  employees  gave  them  a  fareweU  din- 
ner. Kltahara  was  moved  by  this  token  of 
respect  and  friendship,  but  the  thing  that 
restored  his  faith  in  American  democracy, 
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he    said,    was    his    contact    with    Anselm 
Forum. 

He  became  a  member  of  ih9  forum  as  tha 
representative  of  a  race  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  its  fellowship.  He  found  under- 
standing friends  there.  He  was  drawn  par- 
ticularly to  Reuben  Olson,  founder  of  An- 
selm, who  Introduced  nlm  to  the  Gary  forum. 
Therefore,  little  Gary  Kltahara's  middle 
name  la  Reuben. 


Aootiicr  Threat  to  PriTate  Ininrirj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  KVW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  4. 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  article  by  William  A. 
O'Brien  entitled  "Another  Threat  to 
Private  Industry"  which  appeared  in  the 
February  1952  edition  of  the  Rural 
Dealer  favoring  the  further  development 
of  hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  River  by  private  enterprise. 

The  article  follows: 

Ahotbxs  Thbxat  to  Pbivatz  Inbxtstbt 
(By  William  A.  O'Brien) 

Kngineers  have  long  dreamed  of  harness- 
ing the  Niagara  River  and  fully  utilizing 
the  tremendous  energy  the  current  provides 
as  it  madly  plunges  on  its  downward  coxirse 
over  Niagara  Falls.  The  initial  step  along 
these  lines  was  taken  more  than  50  years 
ago  when  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.,  now 
a  part  of  Niagara  Hudson  Power,  constructed 
a  generating  plant  at  the  falls.  At  that 
time,  however,  there  was  fear  that  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  falls  might  be  sacrificed  and 
drastic  limitations  were  placed  on  the 
amount  of  water  that  could  be  diverted  for 
power  purposes.  In  the  meantime  it  has 
been  determined  that  a  far  greater  volume 
of  water  can  be  utilized  for  power  produc- 
tion without  marring  the  scenic  effect  of  the 
falU.  In  1950  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian Governments  ratified  a  new  treaty  that 
would  permit  the  utilization  of  sufficient 
water  on  each  side  of  the  falls  to  generate 
1,572,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  or  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  is  now  available. 

As  a  resvilt  of  the  treaty,  a  gigantic  hydro- 
electric power  plant  will  be  built  on  the 
Niagara  River.  A  controversy  has  arisen, 
however,  whether  this  project  will  be  finan- 
ced with  private  capital  or  with  public  funds 
at  the  expense  of  ta^wyers. 

A  group  of  private  power  companies  are 
ready  and  willing  to  erect  and  operate  the 
power  plant  with  private  capital  and  with- 
out any  financial  assistance  or  subsidy  from 
the  Government.  This  group  consists  of 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Cen- 
tral Hudson  Gas  &.  Electric,  N.  Y.  State  Gas 
St  Electric,  Niagara  Mohawk  Power,  and 
Rochester  Gas  St  Electric.  These  concerns 
all  have  a  long  record  of  successful  operation 
in  New  York  State  and  have  the  necessary 
lines,  experience,  and  other  facilities  for  de- 
livering power  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  project  wlU  cost 
over  aasO.OOO.OOO,  which  is  little  more  than 
the  five  companies  spend  annually  for  new 
construction  and  expansion.  Because  of 
their  experience,  facilities,  and  ability  to 
finance  the  operation  with  private  capital. 


and  without  expense  to  taxpayers,  it  would 
seem  loglCfU  that  these  concerns  would 
promptly  be  given  authority  to  proceed  with 
the  work.  The  rates  that  power  companies 
are  allowed  to  charge  consumers  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
the  public  interest  would  therefore  be  fully 
protected  as  far  as  the  charge  for  service  Is 
concerned. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  estimated  that  the  proj- 
ect, if  operated  along  the  above  lines,  would 
pay  about  $23,000,000  a  year  In  local.  State, 
and  Federal  taxes  during  a  period  when  both 
Federal  and  local  governments  are  all  seeking 
additional  sources  of  revenue. 

Unfortunately,  however,  some  of  our  pub- 
lic officials  are  imbued  with  the  theory  that 
the  Federal  Ooverhment  should  compete 
with  private  enterprise  in  supplying  electric 
en-rgy  and  various  other  services  to  the  pub- 
lic at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  They 
propose  that  the  Niagara  River  project  be 
built  and  financed  with  public  fimds  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Another  group  favors 
the  construction  of  the  project  by  New  York 
State  with  funds  supplied  by  the  sale  of 
tax-free  bonds. 

Three  bUls  were  Introduced  in  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  covering  the  three  proposals 
mentioned. 

The  Federal  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
HzasEBT  Lehman,  and  Representative  Framk- 
tiM  D.  Roo8i:vKL,T,  Jr..  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  project  with  Federal 
Government  fxinds. 

The  State  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Irvinq 
Ivxs  and  Representative  W.  S.  Col£  would 
authorize  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  project  by  New  York  State. 

Both  these  proposals  would  not  only  re- 
quire  the  use  of  public  funds  for  financing 
the  operation  but  would  also  deprive  the 
Gtovemment  of  the  taxes  that  are  normally 
paid  by  all  private  enterprises. 

Senator  Homxx  Capehast,  of  Indiana,  and 
Representative  Whxiam  E.  Muxer,  of  New 
York,  have  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize the  five  private  p>ower  companies 
mentioned  to  construct,  operate,  and  finance 
the  project  without  the  use  of  public  funds. 

No  definite  action  has  yet  been  taken  on 
any  of  the  three  bills  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  unbelievable  that 
any  serlotis  consideration  would  be  given 
to  a  suggestion  that  the  Govermnent  expend 
$350,000,000  on  an  electric-power  project 
when  private  industries  are  willing  and  able 
to  assume  the  task  without  any  expense  to 
the  Government.  In  view  of  the  Inefficiency, 
extravagance,  scandal,  and  graft  found  In 
various  Oovenunent  agencies  during  recent 
months,  there  Is  little  incentive  to  further 
expand  the  Govermnent  payroll  and  create 
new  Jobs  for  political  favorites.  There  Is  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  believe  that  a  group  of 
bureaucrats  are  capable  of  operating  an  elec- 
tric-power plant  as  efficiently  or  econom- 
ically as  men  who  have  had  long  experience 
In  the  business  and  who  have  proven  they 
can  operate  such  a  business  on  an  economical 
and  profitable  basis.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  those  who  are  eager  to 
have  the  Government  gradually  absorb  more 
and  more  of  the  functions  of  private  Indus- 
try, are  masters  of  propaganda  and  are  skilled 
in  bringing  pressure  upon  legislators. 

They  use  every  device  to  create  a  real  or 
a  synthetic  public  demand  for  their  schemes 
and  In  this  way  they  are  often  able  to  get 
their  proposals  adopted  even  though  they 
represent  only  a  small  minority. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Congress  wlU  take 
some  action  on  the  Niagara  power  project  lu 
the  near  future.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  Capehart-MlUer  bill  which  wUl  author- 
ize the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
power  plant  without  public  expense  should 
make  their  sentiments  known  to  their  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress  with- 
out delay. 
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Detroit  Leads  a  Wedtk  CrcalioB 


EXTEI^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 

OF  MICBIGAIf 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPB£SENTATIVE8 

Friday.  April  4,  1952 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Detroiter,  the  weekly 
publication  of  the  Detroit  Beard  of  Com- 
merce, contains  some  interesting  statis- 
tics on  emplojrment  and  income  on  10  of 
the  leading  cities  in  the  United  States. 

These  statistics  disclose  that  Detroit, 
one  of  the  top  manufacturing  areas  in 
the  Nation,  leads  all  other  cities  in  the 
creation  of  wealth. 

Because  I  believe  these  statistics  would 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  but  also  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  I  insert  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  following  article: 


Drboit  LsAsa  ut  Wealth  Qoatso* 
Over  one-balf  of  all  persons  working  In  the 
Detroit  are*  are  In  manufacttirlng  or  con- 
struction, tbe  wealth-producing  Industries 
Of  an  urban  cooununlty.  Among  major 
areas.  Detroit's  closest  competitor  as  a  wealth 
creator  Is  Cleveland  where  above  Industries 
combined  account  for  48  percent  of  all  em- 
plojrment.  Detroit's  concentration  In  these 
two  vital  Industries,  52  percent.  Is  nearly 
double  that  of  San  Francisco  and  approxi- 
mately half  again  as  great  as  that  of  New 
York.  Boston,  or  Los  Angeles. 

Employment  In  manufacturing  aeootmts 
for  47  percent  of  Detroit's  employment  total 
while  corresponding  flgiire  for  construction 
Is  5  percent.  Among  all  the  Nation's  metro- 
politan areas,  it  is  necessary  to  drop  down 
the  list  to  the  thirtieth  In  size  to  And  one 
with  a  concentration  In  manufacturing  and 
construction  exceeding  that  of  Detroit.  And 
that  area— Toungstown — topped  Detroit  by 
only  1  percent. 

Eighteen  percent  of  Detroit  employment  Is 
In  wholesale  and  retail  trade  as  compared 
with  24  percent  In  Los  Angeles.  Service  In- 
d\istrles  account  for  only  19  percent  of  the 
local  work  force  or  about  two-thirds  the  pro- 
portion In  New  York.  Boston.  Lea  Angela*. 
or  San  Fraiu:l8co. 


Metropolitan  area 


Dotrolt 

QsMtead..... 

Tttukmji'.'Z 

Pbfladelpfaia.. 

St.  Louis 

Nfw  York.... 

Bsstoa 

Los  Anfstcs... 
Saa  Fraoeisco. 


Kmpktyment  by  industry  (it 
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067,300 
8^3(7,000 
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>  Pertent  c(  total  employed  in  mannfaetarins  and  eonstrxictioo. 

« Includes  finance,  inauranos.  real  estate,  pnfasrional.  bosiness  and  repair  and  personal  larvioes. 


According  to  census  reports,  median  In- 
come of  a  Detroit  family  was  $4,090  In  1949. 
This  figure  compares  with  84,051  and  $3,996 
for  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  respectively,  the 
areas  reporting  next  highest  income  among 
the  10  with  largest  populations.  Among  57 
areas  In  United  States  that  have  250,000  or 
more  Inhabitants,  only  Washington.  D.  C, 
topped  Detroit  In  income.  Thlrty-flve  per- 
cent of  Detroit's  families  enjoyed  an  Income 
of  $5,000  or  more.  Among  57  large  districts, 
only  Wasblncton  exceeded  Detroit  In  pro- 
portion of  Incomes  above  $5,000. 

It  ts  not  Just  a  coincidence  that  the  top 
Income  areas  ^1  the  Nation  are  manufactur- 
ing centers.  Manufacturing  and  construc- 
tion not  only  create  things  for  people  to 
buy.  they  are  the  chief  generators  of  the 
payrolls  that  make  possible  the  purchase  of 
""""""  goods. 


public  relations  committee.  Monro* 
County  chapter.  New  York  State  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers,  and  signed  by 
its  chairman.  W.  S.  Little,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Tuesday.  April  1.  1952.  edition  of 
the  Rochester  Times-Union.  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  providing  for  additional  hydroelec- 
tric power  from  the  Niagara  Palls  and 
River  to  be  developed  by  private  enter- 
prise. 
The  editorial  follows: 


t  Back  Private  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  MTw  Tone 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  4,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  ot  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks lb  the  Rkcoko.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  adopted  by  the 


Back  PazvaTs  Powia 

The  Monroe  County  chapter  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 
after  considerable  discussion  at  its  regular 
meeting  last  Tuesday,  has  endorsed  the  Cape- 
hart-lClller  bill  for  the  development  of  addi- 
tional hydroelectric  power  at  Niagara  Palls. 

The  civic  affairs  committee  report  giving 
the  pertinent  data  and  argximents  that  led 
to  this  decision  said  In  part: 

•To  make  benefits  (of  Niagara  power) 
available  to  the  greatest  number  of  people 
in  the  area,  five  New  York  State  utility  com- 
panies propose  Jointly  to  finance  and  con- 
struct this  development.  They  represent  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's  power 
and  light  industry,  and  constitute  an  Inter- 
connected  group  of  companies  serving  prac- 
tically all  of  New  York  State,  exclusive  of 
Long  Island. 

"These  companies  are  Oentral  Hudson  Oas 
*  Electric  Corp.;  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York.  Inc.:  New  York  State  Electric  * 
Oas  Corp.;  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp., 
and  Rochester  Oas  ft  Electric  Corp.  To- 
gether they  serve  approximately  90  percent 


aad  its  pop- 


of  both  the  SUte's  land 
nlatlon. 

"Tlieae  five  companies  own  aiul  operate 
103  hydro  plants  with  capacities  ot  about 
1,400,000  kllowatu.  and  37  steam  plants  with 
capacltlae  at  about  A.eoOfiOO  kUowatta.  mak- 
ing a  total  of  e.000.000  kilowatts;  are  in- 
terconnected, which  even  now  makes  pos- 
sible the  utlUaatkn  of  the  most  soonomio 
sources  of  combined  generating  capacity; 
and  paid  $196,000,000  in  Federal,  State  and 
local  taxes  In  1&50. 

"They  have  the  combined  Wnary^iai  r*. 
aources.  experience,  engineering  knowledge, 
familiarity  with  the  problema  Involved  and 
the  eoMeutlve  ability  to  UDdavtake  thla  proj- 
ect iBUBedlately  and  push  It  to  the  earUeat 
poeelbie  completion.  They  can  do  the  Job 
quicker  and  more  eoonomlcaily  than  anyooe 


"The  Issue  Is  clear  cut:  Shall  the  Oovem- 
ment  enter  directly  into  competition  with 
Its  own  citizens  In  the  production  and  sale 
of  electricity?  And  If  Government  Is  to  be 
permitted  to  natlonallae  the  Meetrte  light 
and  power  Industry,  what  is  to  prevent  Da- 
tlonallaatloo  of  other  industries?  Banka, 
for  insTancw  or  transportation,  the  oU  and 
steel  Industries,  coal  mines,  farms? 

"Other  countries  have  followed  that  pat- 
tern, and  today  America  Is  being  called  upon 
to  help  pay  for  their  costly  experlmenta. 
Since  no  functions  of  Government  are  In- 
vcdved.  there  can  be  no  valid  ezeuae  for 
permitting  Government  to  enter  Into  dlreeC 
competition  with  Its  private  cltlaena  wbo 
are  ready,  willing,  and  ible  to  do  the  job." 


Labor  ■  tke  NafaMf  Stat* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coWKacncrrT 

Df  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBBMTATIVM 

Friday.  AprU  4.  1952 

Mr.    PATTERSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 

factual,  well -written  article  enumentt- 
ing  the  virtues  and  objectives  of  the  Con- 
necticut  Federation  of  Labor  appears  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  American  Fe<ler»- 
tlonist. 

The  authors.  Timothy  M.  Collins  and 
Joseph  M.  Rourke,  pre&ident  aod  secre- 
tary, respectively,  of  the  Connecticut 
Federation  of  Labor,  have  expretsed  In 
vigorous  terms  the  contributioDS  of  thia 
great  organization  to  the  welfare  of  Con- 
necticut's citizens. 

I  have,  on  occasion,  disagreed  with  the 
political  activities  of  the  federation,  but 
have  most  amicable  relations  with  ita 
oflleers  and  members.  No  finer  group  of 
men  and  women  can  be  found  In  any 
organization. 

The  story  told  below  Is  one  of  vaUd 
achievement  in  the  advancement  of  or- 
ganized labor.  Connecticut  is  proud  of 
its  record  of  labor-management  accord, 
and  that  record  is.  in  large  part,  attrib- 
utable to  the  sincere  desire  of  organiaed 
labor  to  further  the  welfare  of  its  mem- 
bers progressively  and  continuously. 

The  article  follows: 

LaeoB  IN  THB  Ntmcao  atavs 

(By  Timothy  if.  ColUns  and  Joeeph  If, 
Rourke) 

As  one  of  the  oldest  SUte  branches  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Connect- 
icut ^deration  of  Labor  reporti  with  a  meas- 
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ure  of  pride  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  In  this  part 
of  old  New  England  Is  growing  steadUy  and 
la  vigorously  promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
people  who  labor,  both  as  workers  and  as 
dtlaens. 

At  the  present  time  the  Connecticut  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  represents  more  members 
and  more  locals  than  at  any  other  period  In 
Its  history.  In  afllllation  are  more  than  460 
local  unions,  13  city  central  bodies.  10  build- 
ing-trades  councils,  and  21  Federal  labor 
unions. 

In  the  past  S  years  the  Connecticut  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  Increased  the  number 
of  tax-paid  members  by  41  percent.  During 
the  same  period  the  numtier  of  aiUliated  local 
unions  has  increased  28  percent. 

In  1950  there  was  a  net  Increase  of  35 
locals,  and  last  year  00  new  locals  were  add- 
ed. While  the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Labor  has  been  growing,  many  of  our  locals 
have  been  growing  with  us.  One  local  union 
has  imjaaeed  its  memberahlp  from  900  to 
IJOO  during  the  past  8  years,  wtuie  another 
local  has  expanded  from  900  to  1.400 
members. 

Organiaed  labor's  recent  progress  In  Oon- 
nectlcut  has  been  the  result  of  hard  work  by 
many  people.  To  Increase  membership,  the 
federation  added  a  full-time  organizer  to  its 
staff  His  Job  was  to  explore  any  organizing 
leads  that  might  come  to  our  attention  and 
to  work  with  the  organizers  representing  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  various  International 
unions.  A  part-time  organiser,  whose  cost 
was  shared  by  the  New  Haven  Central  Labor 
CouncU.  also  Joined  the  staff.  In  addition, 
all  vice  preeidents  of  the  Connecticut  Fed- 
eration of  Labor — there  Is  one  for  each  major 
Industrial  area  in  the  State — were  made  vol- 
unteer organiaers  for  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Unfortunately,  the  financial  situation 
toroed  us  to  release  the  paid  organizers.  How- 
r,  slnee  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  It  la 
itlal  to  organize  the  unorganized  work- 
ing people  In  our  State,  we  Intend  to  press 
this  very  Important  Job  to  the  limit  of  our 


The  A.  F.  of  L.'a  representatives  In  Con- 
necticut have  been  doing  a  fine  Job.  They 
have  brought  some  60  locals  into  the  fold 
during  the  last  3  years. 

The  Brick  and  Clay  Workers  and  the  Inter- 
national Handbag.  Luggage.  Belt  and  Nov- 
elty Workers  are  two  international  unions, 
which  have  recently  chartered  their  first 
ConnecUcut  locals. 

The  Bridgep>ort  Brass  Co.'s  employees  re- 
oently  oame  into  the  A.  F.  of  L.  as  a  large 
Industrial  union.  This  was  the  result  of 
dissatlafactlon  with  their  previous  union 
aflUlaUoo  and  vigorous  organizing  efforts  by 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  aided  by  the  SUte  federation. 
The  Bridgeport  Brass  local  ts  now  making 
exceUent  progress  under  strong  leadership. 
It  is  ope  of  the  largest  uniu  In  affiliation 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  In  Connecticut  at 
present. 

Under  similar  conditions  the  employees  of 
the  Dictaphone  Corp.  In  Bridgeport  were 
organised  as  members  of  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
Smaller  than  the  Brass  local,  the  Dictaphone 
union  is  also  an  upstanding  organization. 

It  U  the  hope  of  the  working  people  of 
Connecticut  that  the  various  international 
unions  will  recognise  that  our  highly  in- 
dustrialised State  offers  fertile  ground  for 
intensive  organizational  efforts  and  will  as- 
sign more  full-time  organizers.  The  need  la 
for  full-time  organizers  rather  than  part- 
time  personnel. 

To  Increase  affiliations  with  the  SUte  fed- 
eration of  labor,  the  officers  have  made  nu- 
merous personal  appearances  before  un- 
aflUiated  local  unions  and  described  the 
valuable  servlcea  which  tiie  federation  offers 
to  the  locals  and  their  members.  In  this 
effort  the  International  unions  have  been 
to  render  assistance.     It  would  be  a 


big  help  If  every  new  local  union  had  writ- 
ten Into  Its  charter  or  bylaws  the  require- 
ment that  affiliation  with  the  State  federa- 
tion of  labor  must  be  maintained. 

Since  Connecticut  Is  small  in  area.  It  Is 
possible  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the 
affiliated  unions  and  also  with  leaders  of  all 
phases  of  government  and  business.  It 
means,  too,  that  a  real  Job  of  providing 
service  to  the  local  unions  can  be  done. 

It  Is  a  basic  policy  of  the  Connecticut 
Federation  of  Labor  that  trade-unionists 
In  this  age  must  carry  on  a  continuous 
program  of  Information  and  education  If 
labor's  interests  are  to  be  protected  and 
progreas  Is  to  be  made  to  Improve  working 
conditions  and  living  standards. 

The  Information  phase  of  our  program 
Includes  getting  Information  to  our  locals 
and  placing  the  views  of  labor  before  the 
public.  In  doing  the  latter  Job,  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  makes  Innumerable  appearances  be- 
fore a  great  variety  of  organizations  outside 
labor.  These  range  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Every  week  several  Invitations  to 
speak  before  such  groups  are  received.  We 
are  now  attempting  to  have  our  officers  ap- 
pear before  the  high  school  pupils  of  the 
State  In  order  to  Introduce  them  to  labor's 
role  In  the  community  and  the  functions 
of  labor  organizations  in  our  democracy. 

In  1940  the  desire  to  keep  the  local  unions 
f\iUy  informed  led  the  Connecticut  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  form  an  Industrial  Council 
(along  the  lines  of  a  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil) for  aU  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  in  the  State 
whose  members  are  employed  In  manufac- 
turing. The  Industrial  Council  meets  quar- 
terly. It  discusses  mutual  problems  and 
exchangee  Information  on  centract  terms, 
wages  and  negotiations  for  the  entire  State. 

Since  Its  creation  the  Industrial  CouncU 
has  made  significant  contributions  to  pro- 
oootlng  higher  standards  for  Connecticut's 
A.  F.  of  L.  unionists  and  to  placing  them 
In  a  better  Informed  and  thus  stronger  bar- 
gaining position  when  their  organizations 
sit  down  to  negotiate  new  contracts  with 
the  employers. 

For  all  affiliates  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  makes  available  a  legal  service.  This 
keeps  the  local  luiions  posted  on  legal  prob- 
lema which  may  confront  them.  Our  coun- 
sel has  recently  undertaken  the  publica- 
tion of  a  legal  bulletin  which  conveys  late 
Information  on  Important  labor  decisions 
of  Connecticut  and  other  courts.  NLRB 
decisions  and  new  leglalatlon.  Also  in  the 
legal  line  the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Labor  has  distributed  booklets  on  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  on  financial  statements. 

The  process  of  labor  education  within  oiur 
Jurisdiction  now  rests  In  the  competent 
hands  of  our  director  of  education  and  re- 
search. She  is  charged  with  formulating 
ways  and  means  to  educate  our  membership 
and  the  public  on  the  ilms  and  objectives  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  director  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  William  J.  Fitzgerald 
scholarship  a-'ard  contest,  which  is  con- 
ducted annually.  A  $500  award  goes  to  the 
winner.  The  scholarship  contest,  which  in- 
volves a  comprehensive  examination  based 
on  labor  subjects,  la  open  to  all  seniors  in 
the  State's  high  schools,  public  and  private. 

A  popular  project  developed  by  the  di- 
rector la  an  annual  one-week  summer  school 
program  for  all  union  members.  Dealt  with 
are  such  subjects  as  grievance  procedures, 
contract  negotiations,  and  labor  laws. 

Any  local  union  which  t>ecome8  Interested 
In  launching  its  own  educational  program  Is 
aided  by  the  director  of  education.  The  re- 
sults to  date  in  this  field  have  been  good. 
On  the  Information  side,  oxa  director  re- 
cently prepared  an  attractive  pamphlet  on 


oar  organization  which  has  received  wide- 
spread acclaim. 

Like  other  State  branches  of  the  Amerl. 
can  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Connecticut 
Federation  Is  deeply  concerned  with  legis- 
lative matters.  In  this  area  our  State,  until 
recently,  had  always  been  considered  ad- 
vanced. In  the  past  few  jemn,  however. 
labor's  attempts  to  secure  desirable  legisla- 
tion have  had  scant  success. 

The  Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor  In  its 
legislative  program  has  caUed  for  sickness 
Insurance  comparable  to  unemployment 
compensation,  unemployment  benefits  of  $30 
a  week  for  a  period  up  to  1  year  during  severe 
xmemployment,  an  Increase  in  workmen's 
compensation  benefits  to  $40  a  week  for  the 
duration  of  the  disability  and  a  lifetime  al- 
lowance for  the  widow,  an  Intrastate  mini- 
mum wage  of  75  cents  an  hour  and  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime,  antl-dlacrlmlnatlon 
legislation,  time  off  for  voting,  a  minimum 
salary  for  teachers  of  $3,000  a  year,  the  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  wages  on  all  printing 
trade  work  and  the  erection  of  housing  for 
persons  with  moderate  Incomes. 

The  federation  has  also  sought  legislation 
which  would  place  public  employees  in  the 
same  position,  for  piuposes  of  economic  bar- 
galnlxig.  as  private  employees.  Public  em- 
ployees would  be  accorded  the  right  to  have 
their  organizations  offlcially  recognized  for 
collective-bargaining  purpoees.  to  have  a 
grievance  procedure  and  to  engage  in  arbl. 
tratlon. 

At  the  1949  session  political  opposition  In 
the  legislature  to  the  then  Democratic  gov- 
ernor blocked  the  passage  of  any  legislation 
to  advance  labor's  Interests.  When  the  1951 
aeaalon  opened  there  was  a  Republican  gov- 
ernor at  the  helm,  and  the  Republican  law- 
makers were  then  willing  to  consider  some 
labor  measures. 

Thus,  Connecticut  became  the  first  State 
in  the  Union  to  adopt  a  75-cent  minimum 
wage  for  all  persons.  However,  this  law  doea 
not  guarantee  overtime  ratea  for  work  In 
excess  of  40  hours  In  any  one  week,  aa  labor 
had  urged. 

The  workmen's  compensation  law  has  been 
improved  somewhat.  Maximum  benefits 
have  been  boosted  from  $32  a  week  to  $36  a 
week. 

For  many  years  officers  of  the  Connecticut 
Federation  of  Labor  have  been  politically 
active.  This  activity  was  personal  In  the 
past.  In  19^8.  however,  the  federation  be- 
came active  in  politics  as  an  organisation. 
At  that  time  Connecticut  Labor's  League  for 
Political  Education  was  formed.  It  \irged  all 
union  members  to  register  and  undertook 
the  task  of  educating  the  working  people  of 
the  State  on  the  Issues  of  the  campaign.  The 
league  In  that  year  was  able  to  assist  In 
electing  Chester  Bowles  as  governor  and 
sending  three  good  persons  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  political  experience  gained  In  the  1948 
campaign  was  put  to  fuU  use  In  1950.  Con- 
necticut labor  again  supported  Governor 
Bowles  because  of  his  outstanding  labor  pro- 
gram and  also  supported  Senators  Brizn  Mc- 
Mahon  and  WnxiAM  Benton,  who  had  both 
proved  their  friendship  to  labor. 

Tlie  registration  of  union  members  In  1950 
was  made  a  Joint  task  with  the  CIO,  the 
machinists  and  the  railway  brotlierhoods. 
The  names  of  all  union  members  were  sent 
to  a  central  pool.  The  names  were  checked 
against  the  lists  of  the  169  towns  of  the  State 
to  determine  who  was  registered  and  who  was 
not  registered. 

Those  members  who  were  shown  to  be  not 
qualified  to  vote  were  sent  cards  directly 
from  this  Joint  labor  political  committee. 
In  addition,  the  officers  of  the  respective 
local  unions  made  personal  contact  with 
the  unregistered  members  and  urged  them 
to  register  in  order  not  to  lose  their  votes. 
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Mm  m  raault  ot  flite  hard  work  by  labor.  Ooak- 
neetlcut  for  tlie  flrat  time  In  ombj  y«tcs  baA 
la  Um  aunUMT  allcltala  to  Yota. 
Id  phaaa  at  labors  prvrtactkm 
•etlTlty  InToliMd  edtteaUon.  The  faint  ooo- 
mittee  prepared  an  advertlsemant  for 
an  aU  buaca  In  tba  State  and  a  special 
paper  edltkn  covering  the  laeues  at  the 
palgn  and  ttaa  reaaosM  lor  labor's  support  of 
Governor  Bowles  and  other  andorMd  can- 
dkSatea.  in  addition,  the  nawqwpers  of 
IXPB.  tba  mafihtnlata  and  railroad  labor 
prepared  and  dUtrltmtad  qwdal  teeuae  de- 
voted to  Conneetlent.  Ttaa  day  before  elec> 
tk>n  250,000  special  pampbleta  ware  paaaed 
out  at  abop  gates  tbroughoitt  tba  State, 
urging  the  people  to  be  sure  to  ge^  out  and 
oast  their  baUota. 

On  election  day  large  numbers  of  cars  and 
workers  were  ready  to  transport  cltlaens  to 
tbe  polling  places.  The  turn-out  at  the 
polls  was  moet  gratifying.  Instead  of  tba 
usual  UO4)0O  drop  In  oil  years,  there  was  an 
actual  drop  or  less  than  2  percent.  Oan« 
nectmifs  two  liberal  Senaton  were  both  tIo- 
torlous.  However,  Governor  Bowles  failed  to 
win  another  term. 

We  should  not  omit  the  fact  that,  while 
the  Connecticut  branch  of  Labor's  League 
for  Political  Bducatkm  endoned  the  Demo- 
craUc  candidates  In  1960.  ^nany  A.  r.  oi  L. 
members  with  Republican  tlea  were  active 
on  behalf  of  that  party's  nominees.  They 
flonned  a  Republican  LRbcr  Conunlttee. 
which  functioned  on  a  relatively  minor  acale 
tfurlng  the  campaign. 

Oovernor  Lodge,  who  succeeded  Chester 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
lasuranoe.  llils  committee  baa  no 
member  from  organised  labor,  but  it  does 
iMive  an  Insurance  company  representative. 

The  Republican  Party  offered  to  Increase 
unemploTment  compensation  benefits  about 
•«  a  week,  but  In  return  It  demanded  that 
workers  should  give  up  as  much  In  benefits 
as  they  were  gaining.  This  was  to  be  done 
by  changing  the  quallflcatkms  for  eligibility. 

CXmnectlcut  labor  has  been  fortunate  that 
no  iinfavorable  legislation,  such  as  a  State 
antl-dosed-ehop  law.  has  been  pesswrt  As 
we  know,  labor  In  a  numbwr  at  other  States 
has  not  fared  so  well  In  this  respect. 

A  capable  and  hard-working  executive 
council  has  given  splendid  cooperation  to 
the  oOcers  of  the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Labor  In  tbelr  efforts  to  build  the  strength 
and  prestige  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  In  the  State. 
Tt»  present  writers  are  deeply  grateful  for 
this  fine  cooperation. - 

In  crder  to  safeguard  labor's  Interseta  and 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  all  our  people, 
the  secretary-treasurer  has  acnepted  mcm- 
benhlp  on  the  Regional  Wage  Stabilisation 
Board,  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  the  New  England  Planning 
Committee,  the  Mew  Haven  Bent  Advisory 
Board,  the  community  chesta  and  councils 
•nd  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers' 
Commission  for  the  Reconstruction  of 
■duoatlon. 

Others  of  the  Connecticut  Federation  d 
Labor's  oOlclal  family  are  serving  on  the  State 
Prevailing  Wage  Commission,  various  State 
wage  boards,  the  State  Civilian  Defense 
OoonmlsBlon.  personnel  appeals  advisory 
boards,  the  advisory  board  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Commission  and  a  nun^ 
ber  of  local  boards  of  education. 

In  the  opinion  of  moet  of  the  members  at 
tbe  Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
outlook  for  tbe  A.  F.  of  L.  movement  In  this 
State  Is  bright.  Despite  the  difficult  prob- 
lems which  all  working  people  and  their 
nnlODS  face  today,  we  feel  confident  that 
labor  In  Connecticut  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance. Our  objective  Is  further  progress. 
and  toward  that  objective  the  Connecticut 
Pederatlon  of  Labor  and  Ite  affiliated  xrnlts 
will  be  working  constantly. 


HcGratk*t  SteB^  CalM  KfM  m  BmIc 
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BXTENSZON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ARRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  m«  TOSS 

in  TBM  HOUSE  OP  RKPRRSBRTATXVBB 

Friday  March  21.  1952 

Mr.  MI7LTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direet  tbe  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  AprU  4.  1952: 

McGsaTB's   Srawo  Camto  Rwht  ow  Basie 
Issue  nv  RasMNSTroH 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

WasmfeTOM.  April  8— Howard  licOrath 
was  right  and  Preaklent  Truman  was  wroog 
on  the  basic  Issue  which  caused  the  reatgna- 
tlon  of  tbe  Attorney  General.  That  laaus 
concerned  the  right  of  a  Government  em- 
ployee to  be  secure  against  "unreasonable 
search  and  selsure"— a  right  guaranteed  to 
every  dtlaen  by  tbe  Constitution  of  ttoe 
United  States. 

TtM  Supreme  Coar€  of  the  United  States 
has  ruled  that  even  a  sobpena  by  a  congres- 
skmal  committee  cannot  force  a  dtlsen's 
papers  out  of  his  posses  rton  by  a  blanket 
reqaast.  and  that  there  la  no  authority  (or 
Congrees  or  tbe  Sseoutlve  to  engage  In  a 
••Ashing  expedition"  to  get  Information  seek- 
ing t>  Incriminate  an  Individual. 

The  qtiestlonnalre  which  Newbold  Morris 
asked  Government  employeee  to  fill  out  vio- 
lates eoQstttutlonal  principle.  It  Invades 
tbe  right  of  privacy.  It  asks  tbe  employee 
to  furnish  Information  on  which  an  Inqulal- 
tlon  can  be  based  without  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  there  has  been  any  wrongdoAng. 
It  Is  like  trying  a  cltlasn  for  a  crime  without 
presenting  an  Indictment. 

tTMJUSlUlU)  QUESTIOmiASUES 

It  Is  true  that  the  Federal  Government 
as  an  employer  can  request  any  question- 
naire to  be  filled  out  and  that  the  penalty 
can  be  a  refvisal  to  let  the  employee  keep 
bis  Job.  But  no  questionnaire  Invading  pri- 
vacy Is  Justified  unless  the  security  of  the 
state  Itself  Is  at  staka— If  It  Is  a  matter  of 
loyalty  or  treason. 

If  anyone  In  the  esacutlve  departmento  has 
Gonunltted  a  wrong,  has  abused  the  authority 
ot  bls^offlce,  or  has  accepted  bribe  money 
for  doing  anything  In  the  name  of  the  gov- 
ernmental post  he  occupies,  the  evidence 
■Kftiii/i  be  assembled  by  the  Investigation 
unite  of  the  Oovermnent — the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  or  a  special  Intelli- 
gence unit  set  up  for  that  task. 

When  evidence  has  been  gathered  indicat- 
ing wrongdoing,  then  a  searching  question- 
naire with  specific  relationship  to  a  particu- 
lar course  of  action  should  be  submitted 
and.  If  not  filled  out.  the  facte  should  be 
placed  before  a  grand  Jury. 

But  to  ask  employees  without  regard  to 
their  own  repute  to  tell  the  number  of 
bank  aocounte  they  have,  the  places  where 
they  have  safety-deposit  boxes,  and  the 
financial  affairs  of  all  members  of  their  fami- 
lies is  going  too  far  toward  an  Implication 
of  guilt  to  which  Innocent  persons  should 
never  be  subjected. 

Presumably  President  Truman  refused  to 
repudiate  the  Newbold  Morris  questionnaire 
and  presumably  be  was  glad  In  a  way  that 
matters  turned  out  as  they  did — ^for  Mr. 
Tnunan  got  rid  of  tba  troublceonM  qose 
tlonnatre  and  the  prosecutor,  too.  For  Mr. 
Morris  never   should   have  been  appointed 


at  aU  If  1*.  Truman  had  bad  sbadute 
Bdanea  In  bis  Attoraay 
Bat.  wnaasver  may  bs 

now  with  respect  to  any  of  tbe 
In  tbe  Department  of  Justice  who  In  the  f»> 
tore  may  bs  eailed  to  book  for  speelAe  trans- 
aetkma.  Howard  MeOratb  wm  eterwally  rigM 
whan  be  said: 

n  have  done  my  duty  ss  I  saw  it.  I  have 
stood  rxfi  tar  what  I  believe  to  be  great  prta> 
dples  at  personal  liberty  and  tbe  funda- 
mental rights  of  employees  of  tbe  Federal 
Govemmant.  I  gladly  accept  tbe  penalty 
irtilch  In  this  Instannt  attaches  to  tbs  psr> 
fonnance  at  duty." 

TtM  question  arlssa  aa  to  why  tba  President 
did  not  repud'tte  tba  i|iiee>UwiiiBlis  on  the 
basis  of  true  cuoatltxitlasiallsm.  For  while  It 
must  be  cooesded  that  oonstttatlenal  rlgMi 
ean  bs  dtsregarded  by  the  Government  as  an 
employer,  the  protection  at  the  innocent  In- 
dividual agalaat  Invasion  at  privacy  Is  of  far 
greater  Importanea  than  polltloal  sapedleacy. 

The  Republicans  have  cried  out  that  there 
haa  been  corruption  In  the  cseeutlve  depart* 
ments.  The  congressional  oommlttecs. 
ed  by  DeoBOcrata.  have  sapossd  aaany  of  < 


na  WBOiro  wat  to  do  it 

If  a  special  prosecutor  waa  to  be  appointed 
to  clean  up  the  OovemaMnt.  It  wa 
for  such  a  prosecutor  to  report  to  the 
dMit  or  elss  that  Mr.  Truman  get  a  new  At> 
tomey  General.  But  sueh  a  special  proeecu- 
tor  doesnt  begin  by  asfelnc  ell  persons  to 
itand  up  and  aocuae  tbesoaalvaa  or  by  re- 
questing all  persons  to  subjact  thsewsslvis  to 
Inveetlcatkw  of  tbelr  private  affairs  and  the 
flnancss  of  all  their  relatives.  This  would 
hardly  be  an  effective  way  to  track  down  any 
oOlelal  guilty  of  accepting  rewards  for  favora 


It  la  hwoneelvable  that  as  otany  as  500 
persons  In  the  Department  of  Justice  t« 
whom  tbe  questionnaire  waa  to  have  beaa 
submitted  could  have  been  Involvad  la 
wrong -doing  such  as  would  be  dlseloeed  by 
answering  the  questions.  Any  person  who 
had  aooepted  a  bribe  would  not  hesitate  to 
11a  about  the  fact  In  answering  the  qosatlon- 
nalre.  Tbe  congressional  conunlttaos  usaaU 
ly  have  "leads"  oonoemlng  the  persons  who 
might  have  been  engaged  In  questionable 
transactlona.  and  tbe  Department  cf  Jxirtloe 
aronld  have  aoocss  to  the  saaae  Inf  oraaatlor.  U 
there  were  cooperation  with  tbe  nraigies 
sU>nal  committees. 

Corruption  ean  be  and  should  be  ferreted 
out,  but  not  by  first  depriving  all  Govern- 
ment employees  of  oonstltutlonal  rtgbte  for 
any  reaaon — least  of  aU  for  poUtlcal  ezpedU 
?ney.  Ttue  liberalism  sssms  to  havs  lost 
many  of  Its  champloBs  In  present-day  Wasb- 
tngton, 


First  An«al  Rcpwt  by  Gta.  Dwigk  D. 
Eiscakowcr  m  Ike  Smcctu  W  SHAPE 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OS 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  nww  Toax 

m  THX  HOUSE  OF  RFFRBSXNTATTVE8 

Friday.  AprU  4.  19M 

Mr.  COUB  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  tnelude  tte 
following  report  In  the  Rkcoks.  This  la 
a  partial  text  of  Oen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower's first  annual  report  of  April  2 
as  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Pewert 
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In  Europe,  as  was  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  the  same  date. 
This  report  Is  by  a  man  whose  vision 

and  extraordinary  ability  have  done  so 
much  to  unify  Europe  in  a  common  de- 
fense against  communistic  aggression. 
The  success  and  accomplishments  of 
SHAPE  is  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions in  history  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

This  anniversary  provldss  a  vantage  point 
to  review  progrees  during  the  Initial  year  of 
our  Joint  enterprise,  to  take  stock  of  our 
nssrts.  and  to  present  to  member  nations 
certain  views  that  have  developed  In  my 
headquarters  concerning  o\u  present  se- 
curity position.  Though  these  obeervatlons 
reach  beyond  the  purely  geographical  limits 
of  this  command,  we  have  found  that  no 
turbulence  lu  the  world  scene  fails  to  react 
directly  on  cur  common  enterprise  in  Europe. 
The  struggle  against  the  threat  of  dicta- 
torial aggreealon  has  no  geographical  bounds; 
It  Is  aU  one. 

It  would  be  disastrous  If  the  favorable 
signs  and  dvvelopmente  recorded  In  this  re- 
port were  to  put  any  mind  at  eass.  or  to 
create  a  senne  of  adequate  seciirity.  for  there 
Is  no  real  ascurlty  yet  achieved  in  Bxirope; 
^  there  Is  only  a  beginning. 

dually.  It  would  be  unfortunate  If  any- 
one were  to  find  excuse  for  defeatism  In  the 
manifold  dlflkcultles  and  shortcomings  of  ou;* 
Joint  effort  to  date.  For  we  have  made  prog- 
,  Mss  in  all  at^pecte  of  security. 
'  Tbe  momentimi  must  be  continued  with 
renewed  vlg-w,  and  since  moral  foroe  Is  ths 
genesis  of  lill  progress,  especially  jwogresa 
toward  security  and  peace,  we  must  give 
prlnuury  attention    to   this   vital   elenMnt. 

wa  WaMT  PBSCB 

We  sie  competing  with  an  Ideological 
force,  communism,  which  has  Joined  with 
the  Imperialistic  ambitions  of  a  group  con- 
trolling all  life  and  resources  found  between 
the  Blbe  and  the  Oblna  Sea.  T^ughout 
this  vast  region  imlty  is  achieved  by  the 
simple  techiilques  of  tbe  poUce  state. 

In  this  concert  of  action  and  power  lies 
great  danger  for  any  single  nation  ezpoeed 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  unrelenting. 
never-ending  attacks  of  propaganda,  subver- 
sion, force,  and  the  threat  of  force.  If  the 
free  nations  are  to  remain  secure,  our  peo- 
ples must  march  together,  agreed  on  oomt- 
mon  goals,  find  win  that  cooperative  unity 
possible  onl;  in  a  free  society. 

We  want  peace.  We  want  freedom,  too. 
and  the  Indl'^dual  rlghte  to  which  our  whole 
clvUisatlon  to  dedicated. 

But  to  want  theee  things  Is  not  enotigb. 
We  can  keep  them  only  by  work,  selflassnees. 
constancy,  end  sacrifice.  The  enomflty  of 
the  present  threat  will  never  be  met  by  half- 
hearted meanures  or  by  any  superficial  miU- 
tary  facade.  Required  is  the  fuU  awakening 
of  the  free  world  and  tbe  pxirsult  of  ener- 
getic, far-reiiching  measures  to  Insure  our 
form  of  life—even  our  survival.     •     •    • 

UNims  ACTION  isomaxD 
To  aulvanee  this  great  effort  unified  action 
Is  required,  not  only  among  but  within  our 
nations.  Tet  It  has  seemed  more  than  once 
within  our  countries  that  political  factions 
hold  their  own  Immediate  gain  higher  than 
the  fate  of  their  nation  or  even  that  of 
dviUcatlon  Itself.  Then  there  are  elemente 
striving  to  bold  back  tbe  hands  of  the 
clock  and  spparently  placing  profite  above 
patriotism. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  workers  in 
our  member  ootmtries  stlU  suffering  the  de- 
lusion that  tjieir  interesto  are  served  by  asso- 
ciation with  Communist-led  labor  groupa. 

It  Is  nightmarish  that  any  free  worker  of 
tbe  west  cculd  respond  voluntarUy  to  the 
same  Kremlin  voloes  that  have  dictated  the 


elimination  of  free  labor  unions  In  Russia 
and  satellite  countries. 

In  tbe  free  syvtem  labor  la  a  fuU-fledgad 
partner  and  miist  share  In  responsibility  as 
equally  as  It  must  share  in  productivity.  We 
can  thrive  mlghtUy  in  an  era  of  good  feel- 
ing. It  can  be  brought  into  being  by  vibrant, 
selfless  leadership  at  aU  levels  of  society. 

The  unity  of  NATO  must  rest  ultimately 
on  one  thing — the  enlightened  self-interest 
of  each  participating  nation.  The  United 
States,  for  example.  Is  furnishing  much  of 
tbe  material  resources  of  this  project  dur- 
ing the  current  year  because  it  believes  that 
America's  enlightened  self-interest  Is  served 
thereby. 

Most  American  people  agree  as  to  tbe  wis- 
dom and  necessity  of  this  course.  But  they 
will  continue  to  believe  tbelr  own  security 
Intereste  are  being  served  only  as  other  par- 
tlclpante  show  cooperation  and  enterprlM  in 
Improring  tbelr  own  defenses. 

Consequently.  It  would  be  fatuo\i8  for  any- 
one to  assiune  that  the  taxpayers  of  America 
will  continue  to  pour  money  and  reeources 
Into  Europe  unless  encouraged  by  steady 
progress  toward  mutual  cooperation  and  fuU 
effectiveness. 

To  be  sure,  the  cltlaens  of  all  NATO  coun- 
tries are  carrying  heavy  tax  burdens,  but 
even  if  these  are  at  optimum  level.  th«r« 
stUl  are  many  steps  possible  In  Europe  which 
would  cost  little  and  yet  bring  rich  returns 
through  Increased  strength. 

MOKAL  romriMTioir 

Fundamentally,  and  on  a  long-term  basfS, 
each  Important  geographical  area  must  be 
defended  primarily  by  tbe  people  of  tnat 
region.  The  average  citizen  must  therefore 
feel  that  he  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  fight 
for  freedom,  not  that  he  is  a  bystander  or  a 
pawn  in  a  struggle  for  power.  There  is  so 
much  talk  of  national  and  international  ar- 
rangejiente  and  Intereste  that  basic  issuss 
are  often  obscured  from  view. 

Fundamentally,  we  are  fighting  tbe  battle 
of  individual  freedom  for  all.  Before  all  men 
and  before  the  world,  our  policies  must  be 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  our  strength 
and  determination,  and  trust  in  our  fairness. 
This  is  tbe  moral  foundation  without  which 
any  military  effort,  any  expenditure  In  Uves 
and  treasure.  Is  fruitless. 

By  our  actions,  too,  we  must  demonstrate 
In  convincing  form  that  we  are  masters  of 
oiir  own  destiny.  Within  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity and  In  Europe,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  buUd  a  bulwark  of  peace— a  central 
position  of  unity  and  strength  for  the  free 
world.  This.  then,  must  be  a  first  and  fun- 
d">m*"^'  consideration. 

wsweausic  sariiiisa 

On  February  21.  1951,  Supreme  Headquar- 
ters. Allied  Powers.  Europe  was  physically 
established  In  temporary  fadUtles  at  the 
Astoria  Hotel  in  Paris.     •     •     • 

There  was  a  serious  question  as  to  the 
state  of  public  morale  among  the  European 
members  of  tbe  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation. They  were  living  daily  under  the 
shadow  of  a  povrerful  Soviet  striking  force 
stationed  in  Eastern  Germany  and  Poland, 
and  possessing  tbe  obvious  capability  of  over- 
running much  of  Furope.  It  was  extremely 
difficult  for  the  average  Etuopean  to  see  any 
future  In  an  attempt  to  build  defensive 
forces  which  might  offset  this  real  and  for- 
midable threat.  There  seemed  to  be  too 
much  of  a  lead  to  be  overtaken. 

Tbe  doubts  of  the  European  peoples  gave 
birth  to  the  false  but  glittering  doctrine  of 
neutralism,  through  which  they  hoped  to 
preserve  the  things  they  had  always  held  dear. 
Their  fears  were  stimulated  by  ugly  over- 
tones of  threat  from  Communist  propaganda 
organs  and  from  traitorous  outriders  already 
In  their  own  midst.  Beyond  all  this,  the 
cumulative  effecte  of  repeated  failure  to  make 
any  headway  In  conferences  with  the  Sovlete 
produced  an  intellectual  defeatism,  in  some 
quarters  bordering  upon  despair. 
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These  were  only  a  few  of  tbe  obvious  Ot>- 
stacles  In  the  road  leading  to  the  coUeetlva 
security  of  tbe  still  free  wortd.  For  my  part* 
the  effect  of  the  negative  factors  was  largdy 
canceled  by  a  stem  fact  which  denied  refuta- 
tion: The  Job  had  to  be  done.  For  my  own 
country,  as  for  every  other  nation  Joined  in 
NATO,  there  was  no  acceptable  alternative. 
Otherwise,  nation  after  nation,  b^lnnlng 
with  the  weaker  and  the  more  exposed,  would 
be  infiltrated,  harassed,  and  browbeaten  into 
submission. 

The  threat  of  force  is  no  less  terrifying  to 
the  weak  than  fwce  Itself.  Finally,  as  suc- 
cessive states  were  chipped  away,  Europe 
would  indeed  become  indefensible.  This  key 
area  would  be  doomed  to  regimented  servioe 
for  the  advancement  of  c(»nmunlstlc  im- 
perialism. With  Europe  would  go  its  kM11p<| 
and  productive  population,  ite  Industrial  re- 
sources, and  also  Its  traditional  Influence  and 
relaUon&hlpe  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  transfer  of  this  strength  from  the  assete 
of  the  free  world  into  Soviet  reeources  would 
be  a  fearful  blow. 

HATIONS  IKTKBOKFKKOEIIT 

Modem  dvUleation  creates  more  and  more 
interdependence  among  nations.  This  is  ob- 
vious In  the  case  of  aU  those  which  cannot 
produce  the  necessary  foodstuffs  for  tbelr 
own  existence.  But  consider  tbe  United 
States — ^more  fortunate,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  nation  In  the  abundance,  variety,  and 
accesslbUlty  of  her  resources. 

The  basic  Index  of  American  industrial 
power  is  steel  production.  Currently,  the 
United  States  produces  almost  one-half  of 
the  world  total  and.  through  such  Industrial 
strength,  has  been  able  to  assist  in  arming 
tbe  free  world  with  heavy  military  equip- 
ment    •     •     •. 

srracT  UAONims 

If  the  continued  advance  of  the  Iron  cur- 
tain could  eventually  damage  the  economic 
and  therefore  the  political  system  of  Amer- 
ica, how  much  more  critical  was  the  posi- 
tion of  practically  every  other  nation  exposed 
to  tbe  threat.  Truly  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion on  tbe  part  of  any  member  of  tbe  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  to  tbe  over- 
riding need  for  Joint  and  vigorous  defense 
action.  Without  It  there  was.  In  long-term 
sense,  hope  for  none. 

The  effect  of  defense  spending  on  national 
economics  was  greatly  magnified  by  sharp 
world-wide  Increases  In  the  costs  of  raw 
materials.  Food.  coal,  and  other  basic  neces- 
sities soared  to  new  heights,  kindling  an- 
tagonism against  governmental  defense  pro- 
grams, and  the  whole  rearmament  effort. 
In  the  village  where  I  live  not  far  from  Paris, 
ordinary  laborers  averaged  the  equivalent  of 
S70  a  month;  yet  coal  for  their  cook  stoves 
ranged  up  to  $50  a  ton.  Fjt  the  price  of  a 
pair  of  shoee,  the  average  man  In  Italy  was 
already  working  eight  times  as  long  as  the 
American  worker;  for  a  pound  of  butter  tbe 
French  worker  tolled  five  times  as  long  as  his 
American  counterpart. 

Even  with  the  maximum  potential  real- 
ized through  the  collective  efforte  of  mem- 
ber nations,  there  is  little  hope  for  the  eco- 
nomical long-term  attainment  of  security 
and  stability  in  Europe  unless  Western  Ger- 
many can  be  counted  on  tMte  side  of  the  free 
nations.  Here  In  the  heart  of  Europe  Is  an 
area  of  roughly  100,000  square  miles,  popu- 
lated by  nearly  GO.000,000  industrious  and 
highly  skilled  people.  Rich  in  natxiral  re- 
sources and  prodviction  facilities.  Western 
Germany  alone  produces  one-half  as  much 
steel  annually  as  the  rest  of  Western  Europe 
combined.  The  ooal  of  tbe  Ruhr,  along  with 
the  Industrial  sinews  It  feeds.  Is  a  prime 
economic  fact  In  Europe. 


As  tbe  geographic  center  of  Europe.  West- 
ern Germany  is  of  great  strategic  importance 
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In  the  defense  at  tbe  Oontlnent.  The  north- 
em  pUUn  of  Oermany,  with  Its  eztenslTe 
XMtirork  of  modwn  roads  and  railways,  offers 
the  best  route  of  advance  from  the  east. 
As  of  today,  our  forces  could  not  offer  pro- 
longed resistance  east  of  the  Bhine  barrier. 
Thus  we  might  lose,  by  default,  the  con- 
siderable resources  of  Germany  and  suffer, 
at  the  yan^  time,  direct  exposure  of  Den- 
mark and  the  Netherlands. 

With  Western  Germany  In  our  orbit. 
NATO  forces  would  form  a  strong  and  vnx- 
broken  line  In  central  Europe  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Alps.  Pepth  is  always  a  desirable  ele- 
ment In  defense;  In  the  restricted  area  of 
Western  B\irope  it  Is  mandatory.  Defensive 
depth  is  indispensable  In  countering  the 
striking  power  of  mechanized  armies,  and 
the  speed  and  range  of  modem  aircraft. 

Although  It  is  my  conviction  that  a  tuil- 
fled  Europe  offers  the  beet  hope  for  per- 
mAnent  stability  in  this  critical  area,  re- 
spectable strength  can  nevertheless  be 
achieved  within  NATO  by  wholehearted  ef- 
fort and  cooperation.  Much  has  been  done 
toward  that  end  in  the  past  12  months. 
Viewed  separately,  as  military,  economic, 
and  political  achievements,  these  gains  may 
not  be  spectacular;  but  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  have  created  a  profound  change  In 
m(»rale.  the  basic  factor  of  all. 

Already  our  active  forces  have  Increased 
to  a  point  where  they  could  give  a  vigorous 
account  of  themselves,  should  an  attack  be 
launched  against  us. 

Pursuant  to  the  reconunenda tlon s  of  the 
Temporary  Ck>uncll  Conunlttee.  our  member 
countries  have  pledged  to  produce  this  year 
60  divisions  for  European  defense,  exclusive 
of  those  to  be  provided  by  the  two  new  NATO 
nations.  Greece  and  Turkey.  Roughly  one- 
half  of  the  60  divisions  will  be  standing 
forces;  the  remainder  are  planned  as  re- 
serve divisions  available  for  employment  at 
periods  varying  from  3  to  90  days. 

Air  power  is  the  dominant  factor  In  war 
today.  It  cannot  win  a  war  alone,  but  with- 
out tt  no  war  can  be  won.  Our  goftl  !•  to 
create  air  strength  capable  of  answering  im- 
mediately the  onsUught  of  an  aggressor  and 
ooverlng.  at  the  same  time,  the  mobilisation 
of  reserve  forces.  Since  we  cannot  predict 
when  an  attack  might  be  launched,  air 
forces  must  be  operationally  ready  at  all 
times  to  rise  to  the  defaose  of  Western 
Europe.     •     •     • 


As  presently  scheduled,  NATO's  European 
air  arm  will  include  by  the  end  of  1963  some 
4,000  operational  aircraft,  a  slgniflcant  pro- 
portion  of  which  will  be  modern  }et  fighters. 
When  realized,  this  air  strength  will  amount 
to  a  greatly  Improved  situation  over  what 
we  faced  a  year  ago,  but  it  will  still  be  far 
from  oxir  ultimate  requirements. 

Moreover,  the  operational  value  of  the 
forces  will  depend  In  large  measure  on  prog- 
ress made  in  developing  the  aircraft  warn- 
ing system  and  the  supply  and  maintenance 
organlaatlons  for  air  forcee. 
>The  naval  eq\iatlon  in  Western  Kuropean 
waters  is  still  weighted  strongly  in  our  favor. 
Deftdcncies  exist  In  mine  sweepers,  antisub- 
marine craft,  and  harbor  defense  installa- 
tions, but  efforts  are  bemg  made  tovrard  fUl- 
Ins^hese  needs. 

The  main  advance  on  the  naval  side  has 
been  realised  la  the  excellent  coordination 
and  oommon  procedures  evolved  by  allied 
navies  in  Suropean  waters.     •     •     • 

Recently  I  have  had  the  stimulating  es- 
pertenee  ot  visiting  our  two  new  NATO  mem- 
bers. Oreeoe  and  TurlLey.  fi^nowlng  the  cour- 
age they  have  shown  in  ths  face  of  direct 
Oommuuiat  pressure,  we  are  proud  at  8HAFE 
to  welcome  them  as  alllaa. 

With  their  resolute,  hardy  peoples,  these 
nations  are  a  slgniflcant  addition  to  Euro- 
pean defense.  They  Include  between  them 
an  army  strength  of  more  than  25  divisions 
backed  by  efllolent  but  relatively  smaller  air 
and  naval  f cross. 


The  growth  of  military  strength  reported 
during  the  past  year  has  derived  from  vari- 
ous sources.  Certainly,  It  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  the  arrival  in  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  tanks,  aircraft,  and  heavy 
equipment  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

But  arms  are  useless  without  trained  man- 
power; and  during  the  past  18  months  every 
Western  European  nation  represented  In 
SHAPE  has  increased  the  length  of  lU  con- 
scription period.  Defense  budgeU  were  also 
raised,  and  among  these  continental  mem- 
bers, military  expenditures  now  average  over 
twice  the  pre-Korean  level.     •     •     • 

•SA    POWn    NOTXD 

At  this  time,  the  forces  assigned  to  SBAPI 
are  not  of  themselves  sufllcleut  to  stay  the 
hand  of  an  aggressor.  Of  some  comfort 
in  this  bleak  realisation  is  the  existence  of 
other  military  forces  of  ths  NATO  countries 
in  adjacent  areas. 

At  seu.  there  are  the  fleets  directed  by 
Admiral  licCormlck.  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Atlantic;  there  is  the  British  Home 
Fleet,  and  other  Allied  naval  forces  in  ths 
Mediterranean  and  Suropean  coastal  waters. 
Prom  its  bases  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
BAF  Fighter  Command  could  contributa 
greatly  in  the  air  batUe  against  Soviet 
attack.     •     •     • 

The  shortage  of  ooal  has  been  one  at  the 
moet  serious  weaknesses  In  Europe,  Imposing 
severe  limitations  on  economic  and  military 
production  alike.  Steel  is  the  very  bedrock 
of  otir  western  Industrial  machine  and  of 
modem  military  power:  coal  Is  indispensable 
to  its  manufacture.  The  production  of  coal 
lagged  behind  the  general  level  of  Indus- 
trial activity,  with  the  result  that  Europe  is 
actually  importing  large  quantities  from  the 
United  States.  Carrying  American  coal  to 
Europe  eats  Into  the  other  vital  dollar  Im- 
ports upon  which  the  Industrial  life  at 
Burrpe  depends.    •    •    • 


ITNTrSD  RATB   LOAD   SPraAISXD 

After  necessary  initial  arr-aments  have 
been  produced.  Europe  must  become  self-sus- 
taining in  military  manufactxires  at  the 
earUest  possible  date.  The  United  States  is 
cxirrently  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  fur- 
nish a  great  portion  of  the  capital  outlay  In 
military  equipment.  Without  this  there 
oould  be  no  effective  forces  on  the  Continent 
within  the  next  4  or  6  years. 

But  America  cannot  continue  to  be  the 
primary  source  of  munitions  for  the  entire 
free  world. 

To  do  so  would  be  militarily  xmanunA 
Moreover,  the  United  States  cannot  long  con- 
tinue such  expenditures  without  endanger- 
ing her  own  economic  structure.  The  sound- 
ness of  that  structure  is  of  vital  concern  to 
the  entire  free  world,  for  Its  coUapee  would 
be  a  world-shaking  tragedy.    •     •     • 

As  months  have  pasasd.  confidence  has 
grown  without  the  NATO  community  from 
the  existence  of  greater  and  more  effective 
forces  and  an  organization  to  direct  and 
support  them.  Bowever.  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  full  force,  the 
full  moral  potential  of  our  freedom-loving 
peoples  Into  the  slark  struggle  for  survival 
of  prlotfeae  values.    •     •     • 


The  Soviet  Army  casts  its  shadow  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  The  satellite 
countrlee  have  Increased  the  sine  and  combat 
effectiveness  of  their  armed  forcee. 

Beports  from  behind  the  iron  cmrtaln  Indi- 
cate that  the  restiveness  of  these  captive 
people  has  led  to  even  tighter,  tougher,  more 
brutal  measures  of  state  control.  The  fa- 
miliar technique  of  the  purge,  deliberate  ter- 
ror, and  intimidation  has  forced  a  measure 
of  unity,  however  unhappy,  in  thle  area. 

The  Soviet  Air  Poroe  in  Eastern  Germany 
Is  currently  replacing  obeoleaoant  alroraft 


with  jet  planes.  Work  on  airfields,  communi- 
cations, and  supply  installations  is  being  vig- 
orously pursued  in  Eastern  Europe.  By  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  In  Korea  and  Indo- 
china, by  the  constant  attempts  at  eroeion 
and  subversion  of  effective  government  in  the 
Far  Bast  end  Middle  Bast,  heavy  drains  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  Western  Powers, 
which  reduce  the  resources  available  to  ea- 
Ublish  a  balance  in  Europe. 

Nevertheless  the  tide  has  begun  to  flow  o\ir 
way  and  the  situation  of  the  free  world  le 
brighter  than  it  was  a  year  aga    •    •    • 


As  we  work  together  In  the  coming  yeer 
we  are  carrying  out  our  pledge  to  each  other. 
We  are  realBrmlng  our  true  beliefs  in  the 
prlnctplee  of  democracy,  individual  liberty, 
and  the  rule  of  law.  We  rje  one  in  otir  desire 
to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  gov- 
ernments. But  we  are  steadfast  in  our  de- 
termination to  eafeguard  the  freedom,  the 
common  heritage,  and  the  dvillaatlon  of  our 
member  nations. 

Thte  is  a  great  task — a  noble  charge.  In  a 
world  where  powerful  forces  are  working  tlre- 
leesly  to  destroy  the  freedom,  individual  lib- 
erty, and  dignity  of  man.  we  cannot  for  one 
moment  delay  our  advance  toward  security. 
The  task  will  require  constant  watchfulness, 
hard  work,  cooperation,  and  sacrifice,  but 
what  we  do  now  can  grant  us  peace  (or 
generations. 

It  can  be  done,  given  the  win  to  do  It. 
There  is  power  In  our  union— and  resource- 
fulness  on  land.  sea.  and  atr.  Visible  and 
within  grasp  we  have  the  capability  of  build- 
ing such  military,  economic,  and  moral 
strength  as  the  Comnnmlet  world  would 
never  dare  to  challenge. 


TW  Hki  Anhvrsary  of  NATO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOMTSIf  A 

IN  TBM  HOUSB  OF  fcEPRBSINTATIWi 
Friday.  AprU  €,  1952 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Bboou.  I  am  inserting  a  speech  by  the 
Honorable  W.  Averell  Harrlman.  Direc- 
tor of  BiSA.  on  the  third  annlveraary  o( 
the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty — a  milestone  in  the  progress  and 
the  security  of  western  elTlllzation : 

Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  this 
anniversary  we  celebrate  today  is  that  it  Is 
only  the  third.  It  seemi  scarcely  possible 
that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed 
only  three  years  ago.  Tb*  first  meeting  at 
the  NATO  Council  took  place  only  two  and 
a  half  years  ago.  It  was  only  one  year  ago 
that  General  Elsenhower  assumed  Ms  com- 
mand. Yet  in  so  short  a  time.  NATO  has 
become  one  of   the  moet   powerful    facts   of 

international  Itfe.  It  le  the  foundaUon  of 
the  structure  of  secxirity  the  free  nations  are 
building  around  ths  world. 

We  are  participating  in  a  new  development 
tn  the  history  of  nations.  There  have  been 
other  alliances  In  the  past;  In  fact,  there  la 
another  now.  The  Soviet  Union  has  forced 
Its  satemtas  Into  an  Involiwtary  alitaooe 
held  together  by  force  and  fear.  This  is  the 
old  system  of  domination  and  dictatorship. 

NATO  is  the  new  concept.  Twelve  Euro- 
pean countries  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  voluntarily  come  together  as  free 
and  equal  partners,  sager  to  work  out  com- 
mon solutions  to  common  problems.  It  may 
be  harder  to  find  agreement  among  equal 
nations  than  it  is  to  dictate  acraamant  Horn 
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the  Kremlin,  hot  the  agreements  we  make 
will  be  strong  and  enduring,  because  they 
are  the  voluntary  agreements  of  free  men 
determined  to  preeerve  their  freedom. 

In  the  preservation  of  this  freedom,  our 
most  pressing  problem  is  to  build  a  firm 
defense  agalnit  aggression.  It  is  to  ac- 
complish this  that  most  of  our  energies  are 
now  bent.  That  job  Is  not  yet  completed, 
but  already.  l£.  8  years,  we  see  clearly  that 
It  can  be  done.  We  can  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  time  when  the  free  world 
Is  strong  enough  in  arms  to  make  aggression 
Impractical.  When  that  time  comes,  we 
can  devote  moie  of  our  energies  to  strength- 
ening the  world  in  other  ways.  It  Is  then, 
as  tlM  Secretary  of  State  has  suggested,  tliat 
NATO  may  serve  as  an  instrument  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  great  aspirations  of  man- 
kind. 

But  in  the  oieantlme.  our  Immediate  talk 
remains  with  us — to  n>ake  ourselves  seeare. 
Just  as  no  individual  can  find  security  imless 
his  nation  is  secure,  no  fres  nation  can 
find  security  unless  the  free  world  ia  secure. 
The  NATO  psrtners  have  joined  their  re- 
eourcee  in  bul'dlng  collective  strength — not 
on  the  basis  of  narrow  nationalism,  but  on 
the  basis  of  (.n  effective  division  of  Isbor 
among  partners,  with  each  country  con- 
tributing to  a  balanced,  collective  force. 

The  NATO  idea  is  based  upon  the  principle 
of  mutual  effort.  It  can  be  suooeesful  only 
if  each  nation  does  its  part.  The  United 
States,  as  the  strongest  of  ths  partners.  Is 
called  upon  to  make  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  mutual  ssewt^.  This  contri- 
bution would  be  UBiAeaB  If  It  were  not 
matched  by  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
other  countrieB.  The  extraordinary  progress 
that  NATO  has  madev|s  a  demonstration  that 
all  partners  ar«  doing  their  part. 

The  United  HUtes  gives  strength  to  NATO. 
In  turn  we  gain  strength  from  it.  This  Is 
the  meaning  cf  mutual  security — the  great 
modem  answer  to  the  age-old  problem  of 
how  nations  can  preserve  peace.  It  Is  on 
this  principle  that  14  nations  have  bound 
themselves  together  in  NATO.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  United  States  has  em- 
barked upon  a  great  world-wide  program  at 
mutual  security. 

The  danger  is  world-wide,  and  so  is  our 
response.  The  danger  takes  many  forms. 
So  does  our  effort  to  gain  sectirlty.  We 
have  not  accepted  the  fallacy  that  the  only 
threat  is  a  military  one.  The  threat  of  com- 
munism does  not  come  only  from  the  sword. 
The  threat  of  communism  Is  strong  where 
men  are  weak — weakened  from  hunger.  In- 
justice, or  ignorance.  We  must  build  secu- 
rity by  helping  people  strengthen  thenuelves 
In  other  than  military  ways.  We  know  that 
the  only  world  In  wblch  we  can  be  sectire  is 
a  world  in  wLlch  men  are  strong,  healthy, 
and  free. 

This  is  the  philosophy  behind  all  our  joint 
efforts  In  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organl- 
aatlon.  Through  NATO,  we  are  working  for 
the  common  defense  against  aggression. 
Through  NATO,  we  are  working  for  economic 
expansion  and  the  prosperity  of  all  our  peo- 
ples. Through  NATO,  we  are  working  to 
foster  freedom  Through  NATO,  we  are  seek- 
ing to  release  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
forces  which  are  our  common  heritage. 

In  Joining  tcigether  for  these  ptuposes.  the 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  community 
have  had  to  sliske  off  the  weight  of  the  his- 
toric prejudicet  which  we  all  carry.  We  have 
bad  to  develop  new  patterns  of  thought. 

This  is  as  true  of  the  United  Ststes  as  it 
Is  of  the  other  NATO  partners.  Perhaps  It 
Is  even  more  true  of  us,  for  the  United  States 
has  been  singularly  protected  by  Its  history 
and  geography.  When  we  were  projected 
Into  a  position  of  world  leadership,  there 
Were  thoee  who  questioned  our  ability  to 
change  o\ir  traditional  outlook.  But  who  to- 
day, reflecting  on  the  history  of  the  last  few 
years,  can  dou))t  the  capacity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  play  the  role  In  which  we  have 


been  cast?  Who  today,  reflecting  upon  the 
initiative  shown  in  Europe,  can  doubt  the 
capacity  of  the  peoples  of  all  the  NATO  coun- 
tries to  rise  to  the  challenge? 

The  greatest  single  asset  of  the  North  At- 
lantic community  is  its  hiunan  resources. 
Together  we  number  some  four  hundred 
million  of  the  most  creative  and  enlightened 
people  in  the  world  with  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  world's  industrial  production. 
With  all  these  resources,  why  should  we  live 
in  fear? 

We  need  not  live  in  fear. 

Another  world  war  is  not  inevitable. 

Let  no  man  say  it  is. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  difficult  tasks 
ahead.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  be- 
cause we  have  accomplished  much  In  3  years 
we  may  now  relax  our  efforts. 

The  whole  process  of  building  mutual  se- 
curity U  at  a  critical  phase  In  all  its  aspecU. 
Courageoiu  political  decisions  miut  be  made. 
Total  production  must  continue  to  expand. 
The  military  build-up  must  go  ahead  rapidly. 
If  any  of  us  who  are  joined  in  this  great  en- 
deavor slackens  his  efforts  now,  we  will  tm- 
dermlne  what  we  have  built.  This  Is  a  criti- 
cal moment  in  history  when  the  future  of 
mankind  will  be  determined  by  the  stead- 
fastness, the  vigor  and  the  speed  with  vrhlch 
we  all  press  forward. 

In  our  own  lifetime  we  have  seen  the  ter- 
rible results  of  hesitation.  There  is  no  time 
for  hesitation  now. 

The  progress  of  the  last  3  years  shows  what 
can  be  done  when  like-minded  nations  work 
together.  Together,  this  great  assembly  of 
fiee  men  can  surely  obtain  our  common  ob- 
jectives of  security  and  the  opporttmlty  for 
human  progress. 


Niafsra  Power 


CoBfressioBal  ElectioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  WXW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  28. 1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricoso,  I  include  the 
following  communication  I  have  sent  to 
my  constituents  : 

DxAX  Pamn:  While  our  boys  are  lighting 
for  freedom  in  Korea,  ruthless  politicians 
are  depriving  Americans  of  freedom  at  the 
ballot  box. 

In  our  section,  you  should  be  able  to  chooae 
your  Congressman,  Senator,  or  President 
without  a  political  boss  looking  over  your 
shoulder,  telling  you  how  to  vote. 

Newspapers  claiming  to  be  American 
should  give  all  candidates  a  fair  break.  They 
are  not  being  fair  to  Edwin  AarircrR  Haix. 

As  a  result,  I  am  receiving  countless  letters 
demanding  the  bosses  and  smear  artists  keep 
hands  off  In  the  southern  tier. 

I  am  asking  your  help  in  bringing  public 
attention  to  these  tragic  conditions.  The 
people  should  decide  an  election,  not  the 
politicians. 

Tou  can  Wake  up  your  friends  by  asking 
them  the  following  questions: 

Do  you  believe  a  Congressman  should  be 
(1)  hand  picked  by  political  bosses?  (2) 
Denied  the  chance  to  preeent  his  platform 
to  the  public  because  some  editor  won't  give 
him  newspaper  space?  (3)  Endorsed  by  3 
or  3  big  shots  becatise  he  votes  the  way 
they  tell  him?  (4)  Elected  by  the  people  in 
an  honest  American  election? 

Vote  "yee"  or  "no"  and  send  3rour  ballot 
to  Congressman  Eowor  AtXHtni  Haxx. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAJM  E.  MILLER 

or  wrw  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR1KENTATIVE3 

Friday.  April  4. 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  oi  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Hou^se  of 
Representatives  a  well- written  editoiial 
as  it  appeared  in  the  February  23,  1952, 
edition  of  the  Ithaca  Journal,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y..  in  support  of  the  Capehart- Miller 
bill,  which  provides  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  from 
the  Niagara  Palls  and  River  by  privata 
enterprise.  ^ 

The  editorial  follows:  }: 

Niagara  Powxs 
A  Senate  reservaUon  to  the  1950  treaty 
with  Canada  for  development  of  more  power 
at  Niagara  Palls  is  delaying  the  addition  cf 
1,132,000  kilowatts  to  New  York's  power 
resources. 

The  reservation  reserves  to  Congress  the 
right  to  authorize  any  additional  power 
there.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  reservation. 
arj  applicant  qualified  under  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act  could  have  been  licensed  to 
proceed  vrlth  the  development  Immediately. 
The  five  New  York  power  companies  that 
now  serve  97  percent  of  this  SUte's  consum- 
ers are  ready  and  willing  to  Invest  their  own 
money  to  produce  the  power.  But  the  Sen- 
ate reservation  has  the  project  tangled  up  in 
a  three-way  political  scramble. 

A  bill  by  Senator  Lekman  and  Representa- 
tive RoosKVELT  proposes  that  Federal  tax- 
payers' money  be  used  in  the  development. 
Another  by  Senator  Ives  and  Representative 
CoLB  authorizes  the  State  of  New  York  to 
buUd  and  operate  the  plant.  A  third  bill  by 
Senator  Capehart  and  Representative  Mnxn. 
of  Lockport,  prop>08es  development  by  private 
Investment — the  same  method  that  has  al- 
ways met  Ne^  York's  need  for  p>ower. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
kind  of  development  under  any  of  the  three 
plans — what  it  would  do  to  the  Falls  and  the 
volume  of  vrater  ^ing  over  them.  The  Palls 
are  protected  by  treaty.  Engineers  of  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.,  the  New  Ycwk 
State  Power  Authority,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  cooperated  In  the  preparation  of 
the  engineering  rep>ort  which  is  the  basis  cf 
all  three  proposals.  The  basic  plan  remains 
one  developed  in  1918  by  Niagara  Mohawk. 
But  there  is  an  enormoxis  difference  be- 
tween the  suggested  ways  of  financing  It. 
This  difference  is  the  difference  between 
socialism  and  free  enterprise. 

Senator  LzHiiAN  says  power  development 
la  a  Federal  function — which  it  is  not.  The 
Federal  Government  has  developed  power 
under  the  guise  of  flood  control  or  naviga- 
tion. It  has  developed  power  where  projects 
did  not  offer  sufficient  return  to  justify  pri- 
vate Investment. 

At  Niagara  none  of  these  disguises  applies. 
There  is  no  fiood  control  or  navigation  proj- 
ect that  can  possibly  be  linked  to  It.  And 
five  great  power  companies  that  are  paying 
$136,000,000  (mnually  in  taxes — at  1950 
rates — are  ready  to  Invest  their  own  money 
and  incur  an  additional  tax  liability  of  $23.- 
000,000  to  augment  our  pwwer  resources. 

So  Senator  Lxhmak  has  been  forced  to 
come  out  flatly  for  public  power  without 
disguise.  Senator  Ivxs,  however,  claims  to 
be  champion  of  free  enterprise  on  the  ground 
that  once  the  State  has  spent  its  money  for 
the  development,  it  would  sell  the  power  to 
private  companies  "where  available"  for  dis- 
tribution. 
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This  is  a  thin  disguise  for  putting  the 
Bt«te  into  the  power  business.  If  Niagara 
vere  devaloped  by  private  investment,  the 
State  would  hare  final  power  to  regtilate 
rates  In  any  ccse.  If  Senator  Ivis  distrusts 
reg\Uatlo«x  by  a  political  commission  as  a 
•afegiiard  for  the  oonstimer,  how  can  he  ex- 
pect to  give  greater  protection  to  the  con- 
siomor  by  political  development  and  opera- 
tion of  power  plants? 

There  Is  no  good  reason  why  Niagara  should 
be  developed  by  tax  money,  either  State  or 
Federal.  It  ahould  be  developed  by  tax- 
paying  private  Investment.  The  Capehart- 
MlUer  bHI  la  the  bill  which  should  be  passed. 


TsBU  1. — Summary  of  gross  foreign 
(gruntt  and  eredUa  uttiiMed)  and  eupUtl 
fttMttment  in  th*  International  Bank  and 
Monetary  Fund — Bp  program:  World  War 
tl  and  postwar  periods,  through  Dae.  SI, 

[inuiana  of  doUanl 
Total ^.■.-.,,,-^- —  SB.  180 
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If  G»Bfress  ApproTes  the  Reqaett  for 
$7,M0.M0,000  f«r  AadikioBal  ForeifB 
Aid,  tiie  Americaa  Taxpayer*  Will  Hav* 
Sent  the  Hase  Amouat  of  $128,000^ 
000.000  to  ForeicB  Coutries 

RE&CARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSn.VAM1A 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  4.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mi.  Speaker,  the 
Presklenfs  recent  request  for  $7,800,000,- 
COO  to  continue  the  foreign-aid  program 
of  the  present  administration  is  a  sub- 
ject that  is  being  widely  discussed  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  American  taxpayers, 
since  the  approval  of  such  a  sum  will 
amount  to  a  total  of  nearly  $112,000,000.- 
OOe  authorized  for  foreign  aid  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n.  In  addition 
to  this  sum  of  $112,000,000,000  there  arc 
$16,000,000,000  of  World  War  I  loans  to 
foreign  nations  that  will  never  be  re- 
paid— making  a  grand  total  of  nearly 
$128,000,000,000  of  American  tax  dollars, 
o:  which  only  $23,000,000,000  have  not 
been  actually  expended  at  this  date. 

With  a  population  of  around  155,000.- 
000  people  our  commitments  and  expend- 
itures for  the  loreign-aid  program  rep- 
resent about  $825  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  For  an 
average  family  of  four  people,  the  cost  of 
the  foreign  aid  extended  by  this  Nation 
is  about  $3,300. 

The  American  taxpayer  whose  pay  en- 
velope has  35  cants  deducted  for  tax  pur- 
poses out  of  every  dollar  he  earns  has 
been  told  that  the  billions  poured  into 
foielgii  countries  is  necessary  in  pro- 
moting world  peace,  yet  today  he  real- 
izes that  the  peace  so  eagerly  desired  has 
proved  a  phantom  that  has  eluded  our 
grasp. 

The  gigantic  sum  of  $128,000,000,000 
for  our  foreign-aid  program  represents 
with  the  exception  of  $23.000.0000.000 
not  actually  expended,  the  amount  of 
grants  and  credits  received  by  foreign 
nations  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  three  tables  compiled  at 
my  request  by  the  Clearing  Office  for 
Foreign  Transactions,  Office  of  Business 
Econranics.  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Commerce,  summarize  the  foreign  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  repeal  the  huge  costs  of  our 
foreign-akl  programs  tlxrough  Decem- 
ber 31.  tfSl: 
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Investment  In — 
International   Ifgnetary  Fond — . 
International     Bank     for     Recon- 
struction and  Development 

Gross  rorelgn  aid  (grants  snd  credits 

utlllaed) M.  ^W 


Oranta    utilized 73.  888 

Less:   Credit-agreement  ofbeta  to 

grants -...--,— — -     1. 28fl 

Credits  utlllaed 11168 


Grants    utlllaed. 


7S.  88S 
48.674 


Lend-lease — • 

Mutual  security:* 

Economic  and    technical   assist- 
ance   10.  717 

Military    aid . 3. 040 

Civilian  supplies 8.253 

UNRRA 2.671 

Post-UNRRA 2M 

Interim  aid .._...  886 

Philippine    rehabilitation -  631 

Greek-Turkish    aid 659 

Chinese  stabilization BOO 

Chinese   mUltary   aid ._«  13S 

Refugee    assistance .  388 

International     Children's     Emer- 
gency Fund -  81 

Inter-American    aid ._ — .-  80 

American  Red  Cross .  73 

Other 336 

Credits  utilized 12.168 

Special  British  loan 3.750 

Exxxjrt-Import  Bank 3.  266 

Surplus  property   (Including  mer 

chant  ships) 1.338 

Credit-agreement  offsets  to  grants.  1.  aSS 
Lend-lease    (excluding   settlement 

credits) 418 

Mutual    security    (including   loans 

to  Spain  and  India) 1.377 

Other 881 

*  Includes  all  aid  nnder  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949  as  amended.  Economic  Cooperatton 
Act  at  1948  as  amexMled.  all  aid  except  mili- 
tary aid  under  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  aa 
amended,  and  asalsftance  to  Korea  by  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  Also 
Includes  all  aid  under  the  Act  for  Interna- 
tional Development  except  that  portion 
vrhlch  was  obligated  prior  to  flscfal  year  1953 
from  the  original  •5,000,000  appropriated  to 
the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Does  not  Include  Greek-Turkish  assistance 
authorized  tmder  Public  Law  75  (approved 
May  22.  1947)  prior  to  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1948. 

Source:  Clearing  Ofllce  for  Foreign  Trans- 
actions. Office  of  Busineas  Economics,  De- 
partment of  Conunerce. 

Tablb  3. — Summary  of  gross  foreign  aid 
{grants  and  credits  utilized) — By  major 
country:  World  War  11  and  postwar  pe- 
riods, through  Dec.  31,  1951 

(MllUons  of  dollarsl     ' 
Oroes  foreign  aid 84. 708 

Grants 78. 883 

Leas:     Credit-agreement    offsets    to 

grants — 1.  366 

credits 13.168 

SBP  countries  and  partldpatli^  da- 
pendent  areas ._._..._.-. 68, 100 


Tabu  2.— 5«iiimary  of  fross  foraign  mid 
(grrnnU  and  crediU  utiliaed)—By  mafor 
country:  World  War  tl  and  postwar  per' 
riods.   through  Dae.  il.   i9£i— Continued 

Austria 920 

Belglum-Lqxemboqrg- —-....        847 

Denmark - — ..-..-——        181 

Prance T.  818 

OermaBj .m....^-...^..........    8.  < 

Greece... ....... ..............    l.i 

Iceland...........-.....^........  tt 

Ireland .. 147 

Italy t.  748 

Tfetherlands  ...^ ................     1«8W 

Norway 

Portugal 

Swadan 

SwitasTland 

TTtoete 

Turkey 

United   KingdotB 

Unallocated  KRP  oountrtsa.. 


Other  Burope. 

Albania 

Ctecboalovakla- 

Pin  land 

Hungary. 
Poland 

n.8.8.  R... 

Tiniwliiilri 
American  BepobUoa. 

Australia 

Bahrein. 

Canada 

China. 

■Byp4. 

India.. 


Korea... 
Uberla-. 

Mew  Zealand 

Philippines. 
Ryukyu  Islands.. 
Saudi  Arabia-. 
Union  of  South  Afrlc 

All  otteer  countries 

International  organisations.. 
Unallocated . .. 


Tabls  i.— Indebtedness  of  foreign 

ments  to  U.  S.  Oovemment  arising  from 
World  War  I,  as  of  Jan.  1.  1952 

(Millions  of  doOarsl 

Total. 16.  587 


ArBMnla .... 

Austria 

Belgium . . — 

Caechoalovakla 

Estonls 

Finland-... ............. ..... — 

Great  Bi1taln_. 

Greece ... 

Hungary... 

Italy 


91 

26 

568 


7 

5,188 

7,408 

40r 

8 

2.002 

12 

10 

368 

87 

511 

68 


Latvia 

Lithuania...... ..... 

Poland... ~.— ...-.~-. 

Rumania..-.. — ..... — ... 

Ruaala _„... . 

Yugoslavia — ■ 

Source:  Clearing  Offlce  for  Foreign  Trana- 
actions,  Offlce  of  Bualneas  Economies.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Accounts, 
Treasury  Department). 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  studying  the  above 
tables  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  under 
our  present  foreign  aid  program  Great 
Britain  has  received  slightly  more  than 
$36,000,000,000  which  Is  in  addlUon  to 
the  $5,250,000,000  that  she  received  in 
the  form  of  a  loan  from  the  United  States 
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Oovemment  during  World  War  I ;  Franco 
received  over  $7,000,000,000  since  World 
War  n  and  still  owes  an  additional  $5.- 
250.000,000  on  its  World  War  I  debt  to 
the  United  States. 

Probably  ttie  most  interesting  figures 
in  the  above  tables  are  represented  by 
the  $11,250,000,000  we  gave  to  Russia 
since  World  War  II  and  the  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  listed  as  being  given  to 
her  satellite  countries.  In  addition  Rus- 
sia still  owes  $511,000,000  to  the  United 
States  from  World  War  I.  war  debts  with 
several  of  her  satellite  nations  also  being 
in  default  on  their  loans  from  ttie  United 
States  during  World  War  L 

The  following  table  summarizes  the 
total  cost  of  the  foreign-aid  program  to 
April  1. 1952.  and  includes  $16,000,000,000 
of  World  War  I  debts  owed  by  foreign 
nations  to  the  United  States: 
Foreign  aid  expended  as  of 

Dec    81.  1951 688.000.000.000 

Authorised  for  fiscal  year, 
1953.  but  not  yet  expend- 
ed as  of  Apr.  1.  1953 

Amount  requested  of  Con- 
greas  for  the  fiscal  year 
1953  and  not  yet  author- 
ised   

Unpaid  World  War  I 


16.  000.  000.  000 


7.  900.  000.  000 
10.  000.  000,  000 


TEOUl 127, 900, 000, 000 


Tmrnga's  ImmifratioB  Proposal 
Recommeii<icd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  COMNBCnCUT 

XN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVBS 

Friday.  AprU  4.  1952 

Mr.  McOUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should  like 
to  Include  in  the  Record  the  following 
article  by  the  Reverend  William  F.  Kelly. 
8.  T.  D..  director.  Resettlement 'Council 
for  Displaced  Persons,  diocese  of  Brook- 
lyn, that  appeared  In  the  Brooklyn  Tab- 
let on  March  29  concerning  the  recent 
message  of  President  Truman  on  Euro- 
pean refugees: 

Tlt7UANS      IMMICSATIOM      PSOPOSAL      RSCOM- 

Mciroco — DiocKSAN  OmciAL  DscLAsaa  Its 
Ptrsposca  Aocoss  With  Taoas  KxraaassD 
■V  Holt  Fathxb 
(By  Rev.  William  F.  KeUy.  8  T.  D..  director. 
Resettlement  CouncU   for  Displaced   Per- 
sons, diocese  of  Brooklyn) 
During  the  paat  week.  President  Truman 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  Europe's  refugees 
and  excess  populations. 

In  what  was  generally  considered  by  ex- 
perts to  have  been  a  very  comprehensive, 
clear,  and  cogent  summary  statement,  the 
President  asked  the  Congress  to  consider 
enacting  legislation  that  would  provide  for 
a  three-point  program. 

He  sought  some  aid  for  the  steady  flow 
of  refugees  from  iron-curtain  areas;  contin- 
uation of  America's  participation  In  an  or- 
ganized international  effort  to  resettle  a  sub- 
SUntial  ntunber  of  Europe's  excess  popula- 
tion in  those  countries,  such  as  South  Amer- 
ica and  Australia,  that  would  receive  these 
people;  and,  flnidly,  authorization  for  the 
admission  of  a  very  small  number  of  them 
Into  the  United  States  during  a  3-year  period. 


AwswcB  TO  pope's  pasTnt 

Catholic  experts  are  In  complete  agree- 
ment that  tMa  proposal  accords  with  Catho- 
lic principles  and  American  traditions.  To 
some  it  seems  an  answer  to  the  unremit- 
ting prayer  of  Pope  Plus,  who  hae  repeat- 
edly called  for  legislation  of  this  character 
from  the  governments  of  the  free  world. 

It  will  be  a  tragedy,  pleasing  only  to  the 
powers  of  hell  and  their  earthly  Soviet  rep- 
resentatives. If  a  cynical  view — that  this  spe- 
cial message  to  the  Congress  Is  a  mere  po- 
litical gesture — Is  allowed  to  obscure  and 
prevent  the  realization  of  a  Christian  neces- 
sity through  an  obviously  good  proposal. 

Since  this  proposal  embodies  a  program 
of  deep  concern  to  all  Americans  and  is  of 
vital  Interest  to  Catholics  particularly.  It  Is 
In  order  that  Its  contents  be  understood. 

Two  geographically  small  areas.  Western 
Germany  and  Italy,  are  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  small  provision  for  American 
Immigration  visas. 

They  would  receive  four-fifths,  or  39.000 
visas  a  year  each,  of  the  total  proposed  for 
the  8-year  period.  These  visas  would  prob- 
ably be  about  evenly  divided  between  Cath- 
olics and  Lutherans. 

The  remaining  23,000  visas,  as  proposed, 
would  be  almost  evenly  divided  among 
three  other  groups,  the  Greeks,  the  Dutch, 
and  religious  and  political  refugees  from 
communism  In  Eastern  Europe. 

In  other  words.  America  would  be  aaked 
today  to  admit  proportionally  fewer  refu- 
gees than  at  any  period  in  her  history. 

Actually.  In  round  numbers.  It  would 
mean  that  permission  for  entry  to  the  United 
States  Is  sought  during  a  limited  8-year 
period  for  1  added  Immigrant  to  every  1.550 
in^the  American  population. 

C.S1.1XD  SMAIXXST  PAVO* 

This  proposed  temporary  grant  of  300,000 
visas  over  a  3 -year  period  is  but  the  smallest 
possible  favor,  consistent  with  the  demands 
of  America's  sincerity,  to  solve  the  gravest 
problem  In  Western  Europe  today. 

It  would  enable  the  United  States  to  be 
more  effective  In  the  operation  of  the  Inter- 
national agency  to  resettle  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  substantial  numbers  of  these 
people. 

This  special  legislative  proposal  Is  not  to 
be  confused  with  Important  permanent  im- 
migration codes  presently  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  two  other  points  of  the  requested 
emergency  legislation  program  are  far  more 
Important  to  the  solution  of  the  over-all 
problem.  The  most  urgent  of  these,  un- 
doubtedly. Is  the  continuation  of  an  Inter- 
national agency  to  aid  and  promote  the  mi- 
gration of  large  numbers  of  people  from  the 
overpopulated  areas  of  Europe. 

This  organized  effort  would  be  under 
American  sponsorship  and  thus,  notably, 
quite  within  the  demands  of  American  se- 
curity. The  agency  would  resettle  these 
migrants  in  areas  of  the  world  where  they 
would  be  acceptable,  as  In  South  America 
and  Australia  and  in  countries  needing  and 
desiring  Increased  immigration. 

The  promotion  of  this  great  objective  Is. 
In  light  of  facts  and  principles,  an  obvious 
Christian  necessity.  It  Is  equally  imperative 
If  effective  and  lasting  measures  are  to  be 
undertaken  to  keep  and  defend  the  peace. 

It  Is  an  Inescapable  fact  that  underlying 
the  gravity  of  the  present  world  crisis,  par- 
ticularly in  Western  Europe.  Is  the  economic 
Instability  of  overpopulated  countries. 

Italy  is  a  distressingly  acute  example.  To 
her  great  misery  the  Italian  economy,  rather 
poorly  endowed  anjrway.  simply  cannot  ab- 
sorb about  3.000.000  of  her  people.  Italy's 
population  has  Increased  faster  than  the 
most  stringent  development  of  her  economlo 
resources  and  virtually  blocked  emigration 
possibilities  permit  her  to  support.  Thus 
constant  increasing  poverty  Is  a  continuing 


threat  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  this 
nation.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  Its  birth 
rate  is  lower  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

If  left  without  hope  of  escape,  whether  to 
Argentina  or  Brazil.  Canada,  or  Australia,  or 
elsewhere,  the  oppressive  conditions  will  not 
be  borne  for  long  without  erupting  Into  vio- 
lence of  Incalculable  proportions. 

It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  In  the 
overpopulated  countries  of  Western  E\irope 
there  are  at  least  5,000,000  people  who.  in 
terms  of  economic  opportunity  and  resource, 
are  considered  excess.  Excess  or  surplus, 
unhappUy  reminiscent.  Is  a  brutal  term 
when  applied  to  fellow  himian  beings;  hav- 
ing become  commonplace  in  its  usage.  It  em- 
phasizes the  poverty  of  language  of  the 
western  world  in  dealing  with  a  long-neg- 
lected problem. 

All  the  vast  expenditures  for  armaments, 
for  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  mutual  se- 
curity plan  aid.  for  NATO,  and  for  all  other 
related  matters,  unfortunately,  may  even- 
tually be  lost  unless  the  underlying  neces- 
sities of  economic  well-being  are  satlsfao* 
torlly   developed. 

America's  security,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, depends  upon  Western  Europe.  Surely 
the  ample  evidence  of  the  constant  effort 
of  the  Soviet  to  win  this  vast  machine  shop 
With  Its  trained  manpower  ought  to  dlsp^ 
any  illusions. 

Meanwhile  It  remains  to  be  discovered  how 
much  money  Soviet  tyrants  have  spent  in 
Western  Europe  to  subvert  those  ancient 
Christian  oltadels  of  human  freedom. 

Pope  Plus  has  sought,  probably  In  this 
matter  with  greater  effort  and  more  re- 
peated exhortations  than  In  any  other,  to 
awaken  the  interest  and  dissipate  the  opposi- 
tion of  some  Catholics  to  sound  migration 
programs. 

It  is  a  tragedy,  unrealized  by  many  very 
good  people,  that  many  American  Catholics 
owe  their  narrow  migration  views  to  anti- 
Catholic  zealots.  No  true  Catholic  rtan  ad- 
here to  a  closed-door  immigration  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  a  fool  would  ask 
for  a  complete  no-door  policy  on  immigra- 
tion. 

The  proposals  for  legislation  under  discus- 
sion here  compose  a  very  modest  request. 
Suggested  American  visas  in  absolute  num- 
bers are  very  much  smaller  than  the  pro- 
posals under  consideration  by  the  other  gov- 
ernments concerned. 

Proportionately,  the  proposed  American 
visa  grant  Is  insignificant  if  considered 
against  the  actual  provision  made  by  Aus- 
tralia or  Canada.  Considered  against  the 
background  of  our  own  economy,  the  pro- 
posal is  hardly  perceptible. 

It  wiU  be  worse  than  tragedy  if  America 
should  fall  her  duty  and  her  God  In  this  im- 
portant matter. 

Only  in  the  full  perspective  of  all  the  facts, 
examined  In  the  calm,  cold  light  of  all  rele- 
vant Christian  principles,  can  any  sound 
Judgment  be  made. 

In  such  perspective  it  is  the  Judgment  of 
all  experts  who  have  examined  this  matter 
that  Catholics  should  Join  all  others  in 
America  to  support  this  or  other  comparable 
proposals  to  be  enacted  at  this  present 
slon  of  the  Congrc 


CoBgrest   Should   Investigate  G>rniption 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  MICHIGAir 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  4,  1952 

Mr.  MEADER,    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
addressed  the  following   letter  to  th« 
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chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 

Bouse: 

Aful  3.  1952. 
Bon.  AooLPH  J.  Sabath, 

Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Ms.  Sabatb:  Attorney  Qeneral  Me- 
Orath'8  firing  of  Newbold  Morris  now  leaves 
the  job  of  cleaning  up  corruption  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  without 
an  occupant.  Thla  la  the  time  for  the  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  to  take  the  clean-up  Job 
Into  Its  own  banda. 

The  events  of  the  past  10  years,  including 
Attorney  General  McGrath's  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  the 
reportedly  vlolenl  conferences  between  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  President,  the  let- 
ter of  dismissal  of  Mr.  Morris  today,  and 
finally  the  resignation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, are  conclusive  proof  of  the  soimdness 
of  the  proposition  that  the  Congress,  not  the 
executive,  should  conduct  the  Investiga- 
tion of  corruption  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Two  mr>nthif  have  been  wasted  upon  a 
program  which  had  within  it  the  seeds  of 
its  own  failure.  Therefore,  I  urge  again  that 
your  committee  Immediately  set  a  date  for 
hearings  on  House  Resolution  492  which 
would  create  a  special  House  committee  to 
Investigate  corruption  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

House  Resolution  492  was  Introduced  Jan- 
uary 14,  iaS2.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  action 
oo  this  resolution,  including  a  letter  sent 
to  you  luder  date  of  March  22.  1952,  with 
which  I  Included  material  in  support  of  my 
request  for  an  early  hearing. 
Sincerely, 

GaoBcs  Munxs, 


Stcvity  B  tb«  Wetteni  HcBisphcr* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  Tone 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  HB 

Friday  March  21, 1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  Pan-American  Day,  I  think  it 
will  be  well  for  every  one  of  our  col- 
leagues to  read  the  very  interesting  and 
enlightening  article,  written  by  our  col- 
league, the  Hon(»*able  Euzabxth  Kxk. 
the  distinguished  Congresswoman  from 
West  Virginia,  entitled,  "Security  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere."  which  appeared 
in  the  Democratic  Digest  of  October 
1951: 

SstuuiTT  Of  TBI  Wmxair  Hemisfbexs 
(By  Hon.  BuzAarrH  Kzs,  of  West  Virginia) 

The  good  neighbor  policy  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  this  country  ever  made. 
It  is  an  investment  in  good  will  and  is  pay- 
ing off  In  the  same  coin.  Today  it  unites  the 
21  American  Republles  in  a  hemisphere-wide 
cooperative  effort  to  meet  the  danger  now 
threatening  us  and  all  free  peoples. 

President  Roosevelt  first  used  the  phrase 
In  his  Inaugural  address  of  1933:  "I  would 
dedicate  this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the 
good  neighbor — the  neighbor  who  resolutely 
respects  himself  and.  because  ha  does  so, 
respect  the  rights  of  others." 

Later  he  tied  the  phrase  more  directly  to 
Latin  America — the  essential  qualities  of 
true  pan-Amerlcanlsm  must  be  the  same  as 
those  of  a  good  neighbor. 

Never  content  with  mere  words.  President 
Roosevelt  proceeded  immediately  to  put  that 


policy  Into  elTect.  It  became  the  modus  ope- 
randi between  the  United  States  and  its 
neighbors  to  the  south.  In  less  than  a  dec- 
ade it  changed  the  sntirs  atmospliere  of 
inter-American  relatlona.  We  became 
trlenda. 

That  friendship  persists.  It  lias  taken  con- 
crete expression  in  the  two  great  Inter-Amer- 
ican treaties  which  form  the  cornerstone  of 
our  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  — 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
AMlatance,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947, 
and  the  Charter  of  OAS.  signed  at  Bogota  In 
1948. 

Both  the  Rio  treaty  and  the  charter  go 
back  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  President 
Roosevelt — "the  neighbor  who  resolutely  re- 
spects himself  and.  because  he  does  so,  re- 
spects the  rights  of  others." 

jocNT  aasyoMsiaii.iTT 

To  elaborate  upon  that  principle.  Plrat. 
we  recognize  the  sovereign  equality  of  na- 
tions, regardless  of  size  and  strength.  All 
nations,  under  both  treaty  and  charter,  are 
equal. 

In  other  words,  no  one  pushes  anyone  elss 
around. 

This  calls,  of  course,  for  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  law  to  wblcb  all  nations  can  resort. 
Today,  under  the  treaty  and  charter,  the  com- 
munity of  Am<>rlcan  states  assumes  joint  and 
common  responsibility  for  their  collective 
peace  and  security. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  our  Inter- 
Amerlean  system  Is  the  sharing  of  responsi- 
bility. 

We  have  recognise  the  basic  Importanoe  of 
cooperation,  this  sharing  of  responsibility. 
In  other  phases  of  our  common  Interests.  We 
have  developed  the  mechanism  whereby  the 
American  nations  can  help  each  other  In 
tackling  such  problems  as  tgtMrance,  disease, 
and  econotnlc  progress. 

That  may  sound  Utopian,  but  It  Isnt.  It  la 
Just  plain  hard  common  sense. 

No  one  claims  that  the  system  Is  working 
perfectly  today.  It  is,  after  all,  new.  There 
are  still  "bugs"  In  the  machinery. 

But  once  the  "bugs"  are  removed,  the  21 
American  Republics  are  all  set  to  prove  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world  that  interna- 
tional cooperation  is  possible — that  nations 
as  well  as  people,  can  live  and  work  together 
peacefully  and  successfully  if  they  practlcs 
good  nelghborliness. 

Self  respect  demands,  of  course,  that  each 
contribute  his  share  to  the  common  project. 

Each  of  the  21  American  Republics  has 
something  to  contribute  to  our  Joint  projects. 

DnKrCMDXMTf 

The  United  States  is  today  the  wealthiest. 
We  have,  in  fact,  about  90  percent  of  the 
combined  Incomes  of  the  21  nations  in- 
volved. We  ore  farther  ahead  technically 
We  have  developed  a  numt>er  of  tools  for 
solving  our  Industrial  and  social  problems. 
Politically  we  ha**  voiked  out  a  relatively 
stable  sjrstem. 

We  are  not,  however,  by  any  means  com- 
pletely independent.  Of  the  15  basic  miner- 
als, the  United  Sutes  is  relatively  seif-sua- 
clent  In  only  six;  coal,  petroleum,  iron,  sul- 
tux,  phosphate  rock,  and  potash.  Ws  Im- 
port all  of  our  tin,  natural  rubber,  and 
ecffdage  fibers:  three-quarters  of  our  tung- 
sten; and  a  third  or  more  of  our  lead  and 
more  than  a  quarter  of  our  copper  and 
sine. 

We  must  Import  ferro-alloys  to  add  to 
our  iron  before  steel  can  be  made.  Of  the 
13  i)ounds  of  manganese  required  for  every 
ton  of  steel,  for  example,  we  produce  less 
Uutn  half  a  pound  here  at  home. 

We  have,  of  course,  other  needs,  some  vital 
and  some  not,  for  which  there  is  no  domas- 
tlc  source. 

Many  of  these  Items  Latin  America  can, 
and  does,  supply — not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  the  world. 


Just  to  hit  the  high  spots — Ijitin  America 
Is  the  primary  supplier  to  the  world  of  Its 
bazianas  and  coffee:  it  furnishes  the  world 
with  43  percent  of  its  silver,  31  percent  of 
its  cocoa.  30  percent  at  Its  sugar,  30  percent 
of  Its  copper,  20  percent  of  Its  hlites.  IS 
percent  of  Its  tin,  16  percent  at  Its  wool, 
and  16  percant  of  its  petroleum. 

The  United  SUtes.  itself,  depends  iteavily 
on  oil  from  Venezuela,  tin  from  Bolivia,  Iron 
ore  from  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  copper 
and  Iron  ore  from  Chile,  bauxite  from  th* 
Oulanas,  and  a  score  of  other  materials  at 
great  Importance  both  to  our  industries  and 
to  our  defense.  Actually,  some  20  at  our 
stoekpU*  Items  come  from  Latin  America. 

We  look  to  Latin  America  to  111  oiany 
more  of  our  needs  In  tlM  future.  Within 
6  years,  for  example,  we  expect  tbat  about 
80  percent  of  our  total  need  for  mRnRsnese 
will  be  supplied  from  B'azll.  Rubber  trees 
are  Indigenous  to  the  Amaaon  valley  and, 
oaes  rubber  plantations  are  in  production, 
will  take  car*  of  oxir  deficiency  in  natural 
rubber.    And  so  on  and  so  on. 

tnrrAPPXo  pomrtxai. 

Latin  America's  gr«at^mtiier«l  waalth.  baw- 
ever.  is  still  largtiy  Just  wbar*  nature  put 
it — In  the  ground.  Undeveloped  resources  do 
not  put  money  In  the  bank  for  anybody. 
They  do  not  supply  food,  clothrss.  bealtb  fa- 
cilities, education. 

Ilie  agricultural  potentlaj  of  Latin  America 
Is  also  enormous.  With  practically  fotir 
times  as  much  land  as  the  United  States. 
today  Latin  America  has  only  a  fraction— 
about  215,000.000  acres — under  cultivation, 
and  of  those  some  76.000.000  arc  in  Argentina 
alone. 

Braall.  for  example,  with  an  area  as  largs 
as.  or  larger  than,  the  United  States,  has  less 
thsn  3  percent  of  Its  land  producing.  Tet 
anything  can  grow  in  Brazil  tbat  can  be 
grown  atoswhere  In  the  world.  This  Is  good 
land. 

Testifying  recently  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Henry  Bennett. 
Administrator  of  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration    In    th*    State    Department, 


"If  you  go  all  over  the  world  looking  for 
the  best  unused  land,  you  will  find  It  in  Latin 
America  In  the  equatorial  and  semlequatorlal 
ar«a  and  Just  across  the  Atlantic  in  th* 
■tBilar  area  In  Africa.  Tbase  are  the  world's 
two  great  untouched  areas  for  food  produe- 
tion."   . 

B\rt.  again,  this  Is  only  potential  wealth. 

To  quote  Dr.  Bennett: 

"Agriculture  in  Latin  America  is  yet  in  its 
Infancy.  In  the  main  the  draft  animal  is 
still  the  OK.  Tools  of  c\iltlvatlon  are  still 
those  of  a  hundred  years  ago. " 

To  help  our  neighbors  put  their  great  re- 
sources to  work  is  a  fundamental  of  tlia 
good  neighbor  policy. 

In  1938  the  United  States  established  an 
Interdepartmental  Commltte*  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  tiie 
Latin -American  governments  tlM  tools  we 
had  devtMd  in  developing  our  own  raaources. 
Twenty-five  Federal  departmenU  and  agen- 
cies participated  In  this  program. 

Three  years  later,  at  tlie  Bio  de  Janeiro 
Conferenc*  of  Foreign  Ulnlstsrs.  a  resolution 
was  adopted  favoring  cooperation  to  promota 
health,  sanitation,  and  education. 

ShcK'tly  thereafter  the  United  States  cre- 
ated Um  Institute  of  Intar-Amsrlcan  Affairs 
(IIAA).  Its  purpose  was  to  provlds  tech- 
nical and  material  aaaistanc*  for  such  varied 
developments  as  hospital  and  school  con- 
struction, sewage  and  water-supply  projects, 
elementary  education,  vocational  training 
programs,  and  training  in  modern  agrictil- 
tural  methods. 

The  Act  for  International  Development 
(point  4>  was  approved  by  Congrsss  la  Juns 
1060  and  a  Technical  Coopsratkw  Adminls- 
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tratlon  (TCA)  established  In  the  Stata  De- 
partment to  carry  out  tiie  program. 

To  (late  TCA  has  programs  under  way  in 
19  Latin-American  countries — Bolivia.  Brazil. 
Chile.  Colombia.  Oosta  Rica,  Cuba,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Ecuador.  El  Salvador,  Oxiata- 
—Is.  Haiti,  Honduras.  Mexloo,  Nlcaragtia. 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru.  Uniguay,  and  Vene- 
BU*la. 

In  additioxx.  the  United  States  cooperates 
and  contributes  to  similar  cooperative  pro- 
grams operating  under  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
MirruAi.  An> 
All  of  these  programs.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  COOPERATIVE,  and  the  word  is 
spelled  In  "caps"  intentionally.  In  the  U.  N. 
and  OAS.  all  of  the  member  countries  con- 
tribute their  share.  In  the  bilateral  agree- 
menu  the  United  States  contributes  so  much 
and  the  other  party  so  much.  In  each  the 
principle  of  mutual  aid  and  self-lielp  is 
faithfully  observed.  Edward  Q.  Miller,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Stata  for  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs,  recently  said: 

"It  should  be  noted  tiiat  our  sister  Repub- 
lics have  oeen  more  than  pulling  their  own 
weight  In  fiscal  year  1950,  for  example,  they 
matched  each  doUar  of  our  ftinds  with  sbout 
$3  of  their  own." 

In  terms  of  Immediate  self-interest,  the 
result  of  this  policy  for  tb»  United  States 
Is  a  band  of  reliable  allies. 

Those  allies  cooperated  wholeheartedly  In 
World  War  II.  Today  thej  are  united  with 
OS  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  In  the 
struggle  with  Soviet  Imperialism. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  Imagine  that  the 
men  of  Moscow  had  overlooked  LaUn  Amer- 
ica In  their  plans  for  world  conquest.  The 
danger  at  this  point  of  a  military  Invasion 
Is,  to  be  sure,  relatively  small.  But  the 
rulers  of  the  Sorleta  have  other  weapons 
and  they  ar*  today  using  them  in  Latin 
America. 

The  party  platform  of  a  conmilttee  of 
workers  In  one  country,  for  example,  con- 
tains such  a  statement  as: 

"Armed  by  a  revolutionary  Ideology,  faith- 
ful to  our  principles  of  class,  captained  by 
th}  Soviet  Union,  we  should  frontally  attack 
the  forces  of  resctlon.  Imperialism,  and  war — 
led  by  the  pro- Fascist  North  American  circles 
who  are  developing  plans  to  subjiigata  all 
countries." 

By  and  large,  during  the  postwar  period 
the  people  of  Latin  America  have  undergone 
the  same  experience  as  people  elsewhere. 
Communist  movements.  Inspired  by  Moscow, 
hate  grown.  Labor  groups  iukve  been  infil- 
trated. Social  discontent  has  been  exploited. 
Poptilar  support  of  communism,  however, 
Itas  diminished  of  late.  All  but  six  of  the 
Latin-American  countries  have  outlawed  the 
Comnvunist  l-arty.  and  those  six,  like  the 
United  States,  are  using  other  means  of  com- 
bating subversion. 

raMOiAB  SToar 

The  danger,  externally  and  internally, 
liowever,  remains.  Moreover,  there  exist  In 
Latin  America  conditions  which  provide 
fertile  soU  for  all  aorta  and  conditions  of 
isms.  "%e  lot  of  the  masses  must  be  Im- 
proved. Democracy  must  demonstrate  Ita 
capacity  to  solve  social  as  well  as  political 
problems 

The  Organisation  of  American  States  re- 
cently took  a  major  step  in  facing  this  situa- 
tion. At  the  request  of  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  there  was  convened  this 
spring  in  Waslilngton  a  meeting  of  the  min- 
isters of  foreign  affairs  of  the  21  American 
Republics.  Our  own  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Acheson,  stated  Ita  purpose: 

"Ths  aggressive  policy  of  international 
oommunlsm  carried  out  through  Ita  satel- 
lites, has  brought  about  a  situation  in  which 
the  entire  free  wprld  Is  threatened.  •  •  • 
The    United    States,    having    embarked    on 


urgent  mobUlzatlon  for  the  common  defense, 
wishes  to  consult  Ita  fellow  members  in  the 
inter-American  community  with  respect  to 
the  situation  which  we  all  face  and  on  the 
coordination  of  the  comooon  effort  required 
to  meet  it." 

The  meeting  was  highly  successful.  Topics 
upon  which  action  was  taken  included  po- 
litical and  military  cooperation.  Internal  se- 
curity against  subversive  activities,  and 
emergency  economic  cooperation. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  Indicated 
by  Ambassador  John  C.  Dreier,  United  States 
representative  on  the  CouncU  of  OAS.  who 
said: 

"At  various  times  during  the  discussions, 
It  was  obvious  that  a  force  greater  than  the 
purely  national  Interest  of  each  cotmtry  was 
at  work.  That  force  was  the  tradition  of 
Inter-American  cooperation  which  led  indi- 
vidual governmente  to  subordinate  their  na- 
tional Intereste  to  the  achievement  of  a  com- 
mon goal." 

Under  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  recently 
passed  by  Contn-eas.  Latin  America  receives 
some  $59,395,663  in  American  aid.  The  stmi 
is  small  in  relation  to  the  total  program, 
but  it  will  permit  us  to  continue  to  help 
build  the  economic,  political,  and  military 
strength  of  our  Latin  American  allies. 

Of  thU  sum,  $38,150,000  goes  for  military 
aid.  In  light  of  the  world  situation  this  is, 
unfortunately,  necessary.  The  United  States 
wishes  it  were  not.  In  presenting  the  pro- 
gram to  Congress.  President  Truman,  himself, 
said: 

"For  our  part.  If  peace  could  be  made  sure, 
the  American  people  would  be  glad  to  invest 
a  part  of  the  resoiu-ces  we  must  now  allocate 
to  defense  to  a  large-scale  program  of  world- 
wide economic  development. 

"The  '>eneflta  of  such  a  program  would  be 
immense:  the  cost  a  small  part  of  what  we 
must  now  pay  to  build  our  defenses  at  home 
and  abroad.  With  such  a  program,  we  could, 
in  cooperation  with  other  peoples,  inaug- 
urate the  most  hopeful  and  fruitful  period  of 
peaceful  'levelopment  the  world  has  ever 
seen." 

To  that  statement  all  of  the  21  American 
republics  echo  a  heartfelt  amen. 

Among  ourselves  we  have  fotmd  that 
peaceful  cooperation  pays  off.  Ws  have 
found  tnat  being  good  neighbors  Is  not  only 
possible  but  mutually  profitable. 


Jnstice  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MossscHUHans 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  i  include 
therein  a  speech  recently  made  over  the 
radio  on  the  Justice  for  Poland  program 
by  William  Henry  Chamberlin. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  read  this  thoughtful  speech,  which 
so  admirably  sets  forth  the  conditions 
that  developed  In  much  of  the  free  world, 
as  the  result  of  the  Yalta  agreement  of 
1945. 

Mr.  Chamberlin's  thesis  follows  very 
closely  views  which  I  have  expressed 
many  times  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
concerning  the  shameful  betrayal  of  gal- 


lant Poland.  The  hapless  Yalta  agree- 
ment not  only  violated  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  but  it  violated  every  fundamen- 
tal principle  by  which  freedom  has  lived 
in  the  world. 

It  is  nothing  new  for  me  to  urge  the 
repudiation  of  the  Yalta  agreement  be- 
cause from  the  very  beginning,  I  have  de- 
clared that  It  was  not  only  an  uncon- 
scionable betrayal  of  human  freedom 
but  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  illegal, 
and  without  a  shadow  of  moral  or  legal 
validity. 

I  have  pointed  out  many  times  that  a 
treaty  of  this  prominence  and  impor- 
tance affecting,  as  It  did.  American  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  the  destiny  of  free  peo- 
ples, should  have  been,  under  our  laws, 
presented  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
That  was  not  done.  It  was  not  done  be- 
cause it  was  known  by  those  interested, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  representatives 
would  never  agree  to  the  abandonment 
of  Poland  and  other  free  nations,  and 
would  never  agree  to  the  incredible  in- 
justice visited  upon  these  free  nations 
by  the  terms  of  that  infamous  agreement. 
How  we  can  remain  complacent  and 
supine  in  the  face  of  the  developments 
that  have  occurred,  as  a  result  of  the 
Yalta  agreement.  I  cannot  explain.  But 
I  do  know  this — that  until  the  principles 
and  the  monstrous  territorial  arrange- 
ments adopted  at  that  conference  are  re- 
pudiated by  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world,  there  will  be  little  hope  indeed  of 
convincing  millions  of  subject  peoples  of 
the  sincerity  of  our  motives  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  purpose  in  standing  by 
the  time-honored  principle  of  self-de- 
termination, which  underlies  not  only 
our  own  Republic  but  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  every  nation  throughout  the 
world. 

If  representatives  of  a  great  free  na- 
tion, like  our  own.  are  willing  to  barter 
away,  as  they  did  at  Yalta,  the  rights  and 
the  very  lives  of  so  many  struggling, 
helpless  people  ardently  seeking  liberty, 
and  if  the  American  people  refuse  to 
cancel  and  repudiate  such  decisions,  we 
might  as  well  recognize  that  the  perpet- 
uation of  wrong  and  evil  by  force,  tjrr- 
anny,  and  dictatorship  has  precedence 
over  ideals  of  justice,  democracy,  and 
freedom  and  that  the  sacrifices  of  our 
blood  and  treasure  to  defend  free  gov- 
ernment against  destruction  have  been 
in  vain. 

The  question  Is,  my  friends,  not 
whether  it  would  appear  that  we  are 
fighting  a  hopeless  fight  to  redeem  lib- 
erty, as  some  would  have  us  believe,  but 
whether  we  still  possess  the  courage  and 
determination  to  continue  to  fight  for 
what  we  know  is  right  in  the  world. 

The  greatest  darkness  comes  just  be- 
fore dawn,  the  greatest  discouragements 
frequently  come  just  before  victory.  The 
important  thing  now  for  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  the  problems  and  disappoint- 
ments that  afBict  us,  is  to  keep  fighting 
mllitantly  and  uncompromisingly  for  the 
right,  because  in  time  right  will  prevail. 
Just  as  surely  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven. 
Tyranny  will  be  defeated  and  banished. 
Liberty  will  be  enthroned.  Justice  will 
prevail.  Peace  and  freedom  will  shine 
upon  the  earth. 
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The  above-mentloDed  speech  follows: 

JmvncB  roE  PouiNO 
(Addraas  by  WUllam  Henry  ChamberUn) 

A  long-ov«nlue  step  In  AiiMrlean  foreign 
policy  U  the  repudiation  of  tbe  infamoiu 
Tatta  agreement  of  Febroary  11,  1945.  Ttala 
agreeuMnt  was  a  sentence  of  deatb  for  two 
loyal  allies  in  the  late  war,  independent  Po- 
land and  Nationalist  China.  It  paved  the 
way  tor  totalitarian  rule  all  over  Xasiern 
Europe,  not  only  In  Poland,  but  in  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Csechoelovakia,  Bulgaria,  and  Al- 
bania. It  created  a  state  of  affairs  where 
American  citizenship  carries  no  protection 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  as  we  know  from 
the  cases  of  Robert  Vogeler,  arrested  and 
tortured  into  false  oonfesslons  in  Hungary, 
of  WUUam  Oatla.  American  newspaperman 
arrested,  tortured  Into  false  confessions  and 
still  held  In  prison  in  Czechoslovakia,  of  the 
four  American  aviators  forced  down  In  Hun- 
gary whom  Foreign  Minister  Vlahinsky  Inso- 
lently proposes  to  try. 

There  is  also  a  straight  line  of  cause  and 
effect  from  tlie  Yalta  agreement  to  the  war 
vhidi  has  cost  America  over  100,000  casual- 
ites  in  Korea.  The  Soviet  Union  was  bribed, 
at  China's  expense,  to  enter  the  far  eastern 
war  under  the  terms  of  one  of  the  secret 
provisions  of  the  Yalta  agreement.  This 
made  it  possible  for  the  Red  army  to  over- 
run llanchxirla  and  North  Korea.  Man- 
churia became  both  an  arsenal  and  a  base 
from  which  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  Chinese 
Communist  farces  set  out  to  conquer  China. 
The  Soviet  Union  developed  North  Korea  as 

•  satellite  state  and  supplied  the  North  Ko- 
reans with  the  tanks  and  airplanes  which 
made  possible  their  crossing  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  on  June  25,  1950. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  this 
Talta  agreement  should  be  declared  null  and 
TOid.  First,  this  agreement  was  a  betrayal 
of  principles  of  international  morality  and 
Inunanlty  to  which  the  United  States  is  his- 
torically committed.  Second,  the  Soviet 
promises  at  Yalta  were  broken  almost  before 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  signatures  to  the 
agreement.  It  Is  a  sound  rule  in  law  and 
morals  that  a  contract  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly violated  by  one  signatory  Is  not 
binding  on  the  other.  Third,  a  formal  re- 
pudiation of  Yalta,  whether  In  the  form  of 

•  presldentiai  declaration  or  a  congressional 
resolution,  would  be  an  act  of  tremendous 
Bioral  significance  for  the  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  curtain.  Better  than  any  other  step 
tt  would  show  that  America  means  business 
and  will  never  again,  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
Bess,  folly,  and  Irresolution  sell  out  Its  Ideals 
tor  a  mess  of  the  worthless  promises  of  a 
totalitarian  dictator.  It  would  be  the  best 
news  the  Voice  of  America  has  given  these 
peoples  for  a  long  time. 

What  were  th«  main  features  of  this  Yalta 
agreement  between  Roosevelt.  StaUn,  and 
Churchill?  First  of  all.  the  legitimate  Gov- 
•mnMnt  of  Poland,  representing  the  over- 
whelming non-Communist  majority  of  the 
Polish  people,  was  thrown  over  and  aban- 
doned. Then  a  new.  fifth  partition  of  Poland 
was  sanctioned. 

The  three  successive  partitions  by  which 
Poland  was  eliminated  from  the  map  of  Ku- 
rope  as  an  Independent  state,  its  territory 
divided  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
sre  remembered  as  a  great  historical  crime. 
Still  more  brutal  and  ruthless  was  the  fourth 
partition  of  Poland,  between  those  two 
wicked  tyrants,  Adolph  HlUer  and  Joseph 
Stalin. 

Hitler's  evil  regime  was  tottering  to  its 
Udi  when  the  Yalta  agreement  was  con- 
cluded. But  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  rep- 
resentatives of  nations  which  were  bound  by 
ties  of  wartime  association  to  Poland,  con- 
■anted  to  a  new  partition  of  that  country, 
without  the  participation  of  a  single  Pole. 
The  Yalta  agreement  destroyed  both  the  in- 
dependence and  the  territorial  Integrity  of 
Roland.    It  sanctioned  the  authority  in  Po- 


land of  a  Soviet  puppet  regime,  dominated 
by  Communiats.  It  transferred,  without  any 
pretense  of  a  plebiscite,  some  12.000,000 
Polish  cltiasns,  about  a  third  of  Poland! 
population  and  almost  half  of  Poland's  terri- 
tory to  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  were  many  other  objectimiable  fea- 
tures of  this  profotmdly  immoral  document. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  assured  political  dom- 
ination of  Manchuria,  richest  and  most  in- 
dustrial iaed  part  of  China,  and  the  posaes- 
aion  of  south  Sakhalin  and  the  strategic 
Kurlle  Islands,  with  their  potential  threat 
to  Alaska  as  an  Inducement  to  enter  a  war 
that  had  already  been  won.  mainly  by  Amer- 
ican effort  and  sacrifice,  against  Japan. 

The  principle  of  slave  labor,  utterly  ab- 
horrent to  American  principles,  was  admitted 
at  Yalta  in  connection  with  the  reparations 
question.  An  equally  shocking  departure 
from  the  principles  of  humanlt^and  inter- 
national law  was  the  stipulation  \hat  Soviet 
citizens  in  western  occupation  sones  must  be 
handed  back,  for  execution  or  the  slow  death 
of  the  concentration  camp.  A  result  of  this 
agreement,  as  Impolitic  as  it  was  Inhuman, 
was  that  Gen.  Andrei  Vlasov  and  other  prom- 
inent anti-Soviet  Russians,  men  who  would 
be  invaluable  today  when  it  is  American 
policy  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Soviet 
peoples  and  their  Communist  masters,  were 
delivered  up.  These  men  are  sorely  mlaaed 
now. 

What  did  the  Western  Powers  obtain  in 
return  for  these  far-reaching  concesslonsT 
Nothing  but  promises  which,  as  any  Intelli- 
gent observer  could  have  foreeeen,  proved 
completely  worthless  in  practice.  For  ta- 
•tance  it  was  stipulated  that  there  should 
be  "free  and  unfettered  elections"  to  Poland. 
But  when  a  so-called  election  was  held  in 
1947  it  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  so 
much  police  terrorism,  suppression  of  basic 
civU  liberties  and  (eneral  chicanery  and 
skulduggery  that  it  was  stigmatised  as  a 
fraudulent  farce,  both  by  independent  for- 
eign correspondenu  who  witnessed  it  and  by 
official  notes  of  the  United  States  and  ftlt- 
ish  Governments. 

It  was  also  stated  in  tlie  Yalta  agreement 
that  the  tiiree  powers,  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Britain,  should 
jointly  assist  the  peoples  Uberatcd  from  Nazi 
domination  "to  solve  by  democratic  means 
their  pressing  poUUcal  and  economic  prob- 
lems." But  not  only  in  Poland  but  in  all 
countries  behind  the  iron  curtain  there  has 
been  a  steady  destruction  of  democratic  po- 
litical methods  and  elementary  civil  liber- 
ties. Today  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  rule 
set  in  Moscow  is  followed  in  Warsaw  axvd 
Prague,  Bucharest  and  Budapest. 

Because  many  reputations  were  at  stake 
in  the  Yalta  agreement  there  has  been  a 
powerful  and  systematic  effort  to  whitewash 
this  colossal  political  and  moral  failure  of 
American  diplomacy.  Most  of  the  books 
which  discuss  Talta  adopt  an  apologetic  or 
defensive  attitude  and  pass  over  In  shame- 
faced silence  its  more  disgraceful  features. 

Apologists  for  Yalta  are  inclined  to  adopt 
two  lines  of  argument.  Sometimes  they 
contend  that  it  was  a  great  victory  to  have 
persuaded  Stalin  to  express  sympathy  with 
the  Ideals  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  to 
sign  his  name  to  promises  about  free  elec- 
tions and  democratic  methods.  This  would 
seem  to  be  on  a  par  with  praising  a  man  aa 
a  financial  genius  because  he  accepted  a 
great  many  bad  checks. 

Stalin's  whole  record  spoke  strongly  against 
the  likelihood  that  the  paper  promises  of 
Yalta  would  be  honored.  It  was  a  long,  con- 
sistent record  of  Ues  and  brutality.  It  was 
a  record  which  was  certainly  available  to 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill.  This  record  in- 
cluded such  revealing  items  as  the  cynical 
pact  with  Hitler  fcH-  the  partition  of  Kastem 
Kurope,  the  violation  of  nonaggression  pacta 
with  Poland,  Finland.  Latvia.  Uthuanla,  and 
fctonla,  the  bruUl  mass  deportations  from 
eastern  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States,  the 


of  nuuiy  tliouaands  at  Pollali  oOl- 

cer  war  prisoners  in  tlM  Katyn  Airast  and 
elsewhere,  the  Incitatlon  and  betrayal  of  the 
Warsaw  uprising.  It  was  unpardonable  ful- 
ttblUty,  if  not  vrorse.  to  betray  one  Jot  or 
tittle  ot  moral  principle  or  of  Amertemn  po- 
Uttcal  interest  in  return  for  the  worthtosa 
word  of  a  tyrant  who  promises,  only  to  de- 
ceive, who  flatters,  only  to  betray. 

A  second  line  of  argument  Is  that  the 
western  stataaman  at  Yalta  were  confronted 
with  the  aNMvatlve  either  to  appease  Stalin 
abjectly  or  to  go  to  war  with  him.  But  sure- 
ly there  was  a  wider  range  of  choice.  Sup- 
pose Roosevelt  and  Churchill  had  presented 
to  Stalin  the  alternative  of  accepting  an 
agreement  based  on  the  Atlantic  Charter 
or  of  having  no  agreement  at  all.  An  agree- 
ment based  on  the  Atlantic  Charter  would, 
of  course,  liave  meant  solid  guaxantiea  for 
the  mdependence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Poland  and  of  China. 

Had  this  courageous  cotirae  been  taken.  It 
Is  most  unlikely,  at  that  time  that  Stalin 
would  have  felt  able  to  go  to  war.  No  agree- 
ment at  all.  which  would  have  been  an  alarm 
ben  awakming  the  American  and  Brltlah 
peoplea  to  the  threat  of  Soviet  amaaaiiiii. 
would  have  been  far  preferable  to  an  agree- 
ment which  sacrificed  otir  friends  in  Bsat- 
em  Buropc  in  a  vain  effort  to  placate  our 
enemies.  I  should  like  to  challenge  any  de- 
fender of  Talta  to  anawar  tha  following  flva 
quastiotu. 

Was  the  great  betrayal  of  Poland  at  Yalta 
not  a  serious  handicap  to  the  success  of  our 
present  policy  of  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  iron-curtain  ooun- 
trlaa  and  their  Communist  rulers?  Would 
our  casualties  in  Korea  have  passed  tlM  hun- 
dred thousand  mark  if  we  had  not  signed 
away  Manchuria  and  North  Koreft  to  StaUn? 
Was  the  surrender  of  General  Vlaaov  and 
other  anti-Communist  refugaaa  not  a  aarl- 
ous  handicap  for  our  policy  of  encouraging 
liberation  movements  annrmg  y^  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union?  Did  Yalu  save  one  last 
European  political  leader  from  death,  exile, 
or  imprisonment?  To  sum  up,  what  shadow 
of  moral  or  political  benefit  did  the  United 
States  gain  by  endorsing  Stalin's  grand  de- 
sign of  imperialist  expansion  far  beyond 
Russia's  proper  ethnic  frontiers? 

The  person,  who,  altar  Stalin,  had  tha 
greatest  reason  for  satlafaetion  with  the  re- 
sulU  of  Yalta  was  Alger  Hiss,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  American  delegation.  Hiss 
was  subeequently  convicted  and  sent  to  pris- 
on on  conviction  of  perjury  In  connection 
with  the  betrayal  of  confidential  Govern- 
ment documents  to  Soviet  agents. 

It  Is  high  time  that  this  blot  on  America's 
diplomatic  record  should  be  wiped  off.  So 
long  as  the  Yalta  agreement  is  formally  In 
force  the  peoples  ot  Eastern  Europe  can  feel 
little  confidence  in  professions  of  American 
Interest  in  their  liberation.  Repudiation  of 
the  Yalta  agreement,  a  declaraUon  by  con- 
gressional resolutton  that  It  U  nuU  and  void 
and  haa  no  validity  in  the  sight  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  should  be  a  live  political 
issue.  Svery  candidate  for  naUonal  oOca 
should  be  asked  to  stats  his  vievrs  on  the 
subject.  When  Yalta  is  formally  repudUt«d 
a  big  hole  wlU  be  torn  in  the  iron  curtain. 


KatyB  CoBmittee  AroMes  Kianfia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nroiAHa 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVHi 

Friday.  AprU  4.  1952 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fal- 
lowing editorial  from  the  March  24 
Philadelphia  Enquirer  reveals  some  ef- 
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fecUve  repercussions  from  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  House  committee  in- 
vestigating the  Katyn  Porest  massacre. 

CooMTxaAiTACX  PaovsB  nu  Bxar  Amswsb  to 
Moaoow 

How  boorish  can  Communists  get? 

That  U  a  dilBcult  question  to  answer. 
Their  latast  new  low  occurred  when  tha 
Polish  Embassy  in  Washington  released  a 
sUtement  on  tha  Katyn  maaaacrs  which 
accused  the  United  Stataa  ot  UBlag  poisoned 
weapons  inherited  from  Ooebbels.  In 
promptly  banning  further  Polish  Embassy 
publications  in  this  country.  Secretary  of 
State  ACheeon  has  taken  firm  and  proper 
action  of  a  kind  Communists  understand. 

For  a  long  while  America  was  reluctant 
to  take  reprisal  actions  of  this  sort.  Tliat 
was  partly  because  no  one  wanted  to  raise 
further  barriers  between  Stalin's  captive  peo- 
plaa  and  our  people. 

ActusUy.  such  reprisals — Including  the  re- 
cent welcome  restriction  of  Soviet  diplomats 
to  3S-mtle  sones  around  Washington  and  New 
York— do  not  raise  any  new  wails  iMtween 
last  and  West.    The  Reds  built  the  walls. 

Rumania.  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 
closed  the  ofBces  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Service  back  in  1050.  The  USIS  oOtoe 
in  Warsaw  was  shut  down  in  August  1061. 
And  as  Russia  herself  put  new  and  humili- 
ating reatrlctlons  on  United  Stataa  diplomats, 
BO  course  but  retaliation  was  left  open. 

Our  contacts  with  th»  peoples  of  Poland. 
Rumania.  Hungary  and  the  rest  will  continue 
to  depend  upon  the  Voice  of  America,  our 
cteDDala  to  the  underground  and  other  un- 
dflalal  meaaa.  we  must  keep  those  contacts 
strong,  give  new  hope  and  faith  to  our  friends 
who  dare  not  confess  their  friendship. 

Many  of  those  friends  are  in  Poland.  That 
Is  why  Russia  is  so  suspiciously  sensitive 
about  the  Katyn  nMusacre.  which  has  been 
under  investigation  by  tlie  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  Aa  readers  will 
recall.  10.000  Polish  prisoners  were  cruelly 
murdered  in  the  Katyn  Forest.  The  Russians 
blamed  the  Germans,  and  the  Germans 
blamed  the  Reds.  Evidence  before  the  House 
committee  pointed  toward  Moscow,  but  when 
invited  to  make  reply,  the  Reds  had  nmLhttig 
but  abuae  for  the  probers. 

If  Moscow  wanted  the  truth  to  come  out. 
It  would  be  eager  to  participate  in  an  oOclai 
and  unblaaad  tasaring.  The  fact  that  Poland 
today  baa  bad  to  be  put  under  control  of  a 
Soviet  general;  that  an  all-Waraaw  regime 
cannot  be  relied  on  to  follow  Moaoow,  con- 
firms that  we  are  right  in  abandoning  our  old 
defensive  policy  toward  the  Reds,  right  In 
taking  the  diplomatic  offensive  and  striking 
out  as  fast  as  Soviet  weak  qx)ta  appear. 

The  Katyn  affair  is  one.  The  Reds  bowl 
about  it  because  they  are  hurt.  No  more 
coddling.    Counterattack  Is  the  word. 


Local  Antkoritiei  SIkwIJ  Select  BdsJ 
CddBsd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON:  FOSTER  FURCOLO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Friday.  Aprti  4.  1952 

Mr  PDRCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Housing  Authority 
is  particularly  pertinent  in  view  of  our 
efforts  to  increase  efficiency  in  Oovem- 
ment  and  keep  the  administrative  budg- 
ets of  the  various  Pederal  agencies  to  a 


This  article  protests  the  recent  action 
by  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
which  deprived  local  housing  authorities 
of  the  right  to  select  their  own  bond 
counsel  which  is  the  usual  municipal 
financing  practice  when  bonds  are 
offered  for  sale.  This  policy  is  a  change 
from  that  which  has  been  in  existence 
from  the  inception  of  the  public  housing 
program  and  was  discontinued  by  the 
municipalities  of  this  country  over  20 
years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  the  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association  of  America 
and  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  changed  PHA  policy  means  that 
some  of  the  work  normally  done  by  pri- 
vate bond  counsel  prior  to  the  award  of 
the  bonds  must  now  be  done  by  Federal 
attorneys  on  the  staff  of  the  PHA.  This 
will  involve  increases  in  the  staffs  of  at- 
torneys on  the  Government  paso-oll  and 
add  to  the  Pederal  budget  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  reducing  imnecessary  expenditures. 
There  is  no  Justification  for  shifting  part 
of  this  legal  work  from  private  attorneys 
to  those  on  the  Federal  payroll.  If  the 
PHA  continued  the  well-established  and 
sound  practice  of  having  selections  of 
bond  counsel  made  by  the  local  housing 
authority  issuing  the  bonds,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  this  work  to  be  done  by 
Federal  attomejrs. 

Not  only  Is  this  change  in  policy  unwise 
and  costly,  it  also  violates  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  the  public  housing 
legislation  that  there  be  a  maximum 
of  local  participation  and  autonomy. 
There  is  no  Justification  for  an  assump- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of  a 
local  responsibility  and  fimction. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

Local  AxrrBoarms  Srotjlo  Bkimct 
Bond  Coumbh. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
recently  on  the  question  of  whether  local 
housing  authorities  or  the  purchasers  should 
select  bond  counsel  In  their  financing  oper- 
ations. 

I  have  been  svirprised  that  in  the  discus- 
sions of  this  question  it  has  been  treated  as 
if  it  were  a  new  issue  on  wtiich  an  experi- 
ment should  be  tried.  The  fact  is  Uiat  this 
whole  question  of  the  prop>er  method  of  sell- 
ing bonds  of  public  agencies  and  the  selec- 
tion of  bond  counsel  has  been  carefully 
evolved  through  experience  over  the  past  60 
years. 

The  practice  of  public  agencies  permitting 
purchaaers  to  select  bond  counsel  was  used 
by  most  public  agencies  at  the  beginning  of 
tills  century.  There  is  an  extensive  record 
of  the  problems  and  diljiculties  that  arose 
under  this  old  practice.  These  problems  and 
difficulties,  which  led  to  abandonment  of  the 
practice,  may  be  summarized  as  foUows: 

1.  The  courts  held  that  a  sale  of  bonda 
subject  to  an  approving  opinion  oi  counsel 
to  be  selected  by  the  purchaser  was  a  condi- 
tional sale.  Purchasers  were  allowed  to  ob- 
tain a  reUnn  of  good-faith  deposits  and  to 
avoid  sails,  even  though  the  disapproving 
opinion  of  piirchaser's  counsel  was  clearly 
erroneous.  Courts  would  not  Inquire  into 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of  coxinsel 
selected  by  the  purchaser.  Thus,  where  such 
ootinsel  refused  to  approve  a  bond  issue  be- 
cauaa  of  the  faUure  of  the  public  agency  to 
make  a  certain  showing,  tha  fact  that  such 
eounsel  had  a  certified  copy  of  a  document 
containing  tliat  showing  was  not  considered 
aa  sufficient  by  the  cotirt.  At  the  same  time 
that  courts  were  upholding  the  rights  of 
purcbaans  to  avoid  salaa  under  theae  clrcum« 


stances,  there  was  criticism  in  court  deci- 
sions of  this  whole  procedure.  One  of  tba 
Judges  remarked  that  it  was  "preposterous 
to  accept  such  a  bid,  which  would  put  every 
advantage  in  the  liands  of  the  bond  buyers 
to  reject  bonds  at  any  time  should  the  mar- 
ket go  down  and  would  violate  the  old  maxim 
that  no  man  can  be  a  Judge  in  his  own  case." 
3.  Such  conditional  sales  of  bonds  (under 
which  the  name  of  bond  counsel  would  not 
l>e  known  untU  after  bid  openings)  caused 
delays  in  closings  and  payments  for  the 
bonds.  The  vrork  of  examining  and  approv- 
ing the  proceedings  and  taking  corrective 
measures  could  not  be  started  at  the  neces- 
sary early  stages,  but  would  have  to  await 
the  award  of  the  bonds  and  the  designation 
of  counsel  by  the  successful  bidder. 

3.  Munlcipt-litles  felt  that,  as  public  agen- 
cies, they  had  a  right  to  select  the  counsel 
who  was  going  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of 
their  proceedings  and  their  bond  laeues. 
Only  in  this  manner  did  they  feel  that  thera 
would  be  proper  attorney-client  relatlonsiUp; 
only  in  this  way  did  they  feel  that  bond 
counsel  would  be  responsible  to  provide  them 
with  the  necessary  services  and  act  in  tha 
public  interest  that  the  municipality  rep- 
resents. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties that  arose  tmder  the  practice  of  con- 
ditional sales  of  bonds  subject  to  approving 
opinions  of  counsel  selected  by  the  success- 
ful bidder,  the  municipalities.  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  and  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  undertook  an 
educational  program  for  the  discontinuance 
of  this  practice.  Thus,  in  1930,  a  letter  waa 
sent  to  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce by  the  Investment  Bankers  Association 
of  America  recommending  the  following 
practice: 

"A  bond  attorney's  opinion  is  essential  to 
the  successful  naarketlng  of  the  ordinary 
mimlclpal  ijond  issue,  and  if  such  an  at- 
torney is  retained  by  the  municipality  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  bond  proceedings,  delay  or 
faUure  to  ultimately  market  the  bonds  on  ac- 
count ot  legal  technicalities  is  avoided.  The 
ability  of  a  bond  dealer  to  Inunedlately  re- 
offer  securities  under  the  same  market  con- 
ditions that  determined  ills  bid,  without  tha 
delay  of  awaiting  the  bond  attorney's  ap- 
proval, will  frequently  bring  the  municipal- 
ity a  higher  price  for  its  t>onds." 

Tills  letter  was  mailed  in  pamphlet  form 
to  every  munlcli>ality  with  a  population  of 
10,000  or  more  and  these  localities  were  asked 
to  redistribute  It  to  smaUer  communities. 
As  a  result  of  this  educational  program,  the 
practice  of  conditional  sales  of  bonds  waa 
gradually  abandoned  everywhere,  until  tha 
present  uniform  practice  was  established 
that  twnds  were  offered  on  an  uncondi- 
tional basis  virith  an  approving  opinion  of 
bond  counsel  previously  selected  by  the  put>- 
Uc  agency.  That  uniform  practice  has  con- 
tinued to  be  followed  for  the  past  two 
decades  on  permanent  financing  issues. 
(Parenthetically,  there  has  not  been  a  uni- 
form practice  on  short-term  issues  as  soma 
of  them  are  offered  by  municipalities  subject 
to  approval  by  the  purchaser's  coiinsel,  since 
ptirchasers  often  do  not  retain  any  bond 
counsel  out  use  their  own  house  counsel.) 

Until  recently  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration followed  this  practice  established 
on  municipal  financing.  Local  housing  au- 
thorities in  offering  bonds  made  their  selec- 
tions of  bond  counsel  and  offered  their  iKinds 
for  aala  with  their  approving  opinions,  it 
is  now  proposed  that  local  housing  authori- 
ties no  longer  follow  the  practice  established 
In  municipal  financing  but  revert  to  the 
practice  that  mtmicipalities  abandoned  over 
two  decades  ago. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  new  proposed 
poUcy  is  merely  an  experiment  and  should 
be  tried.  The  fact  tliat  we  label  something 
as  an  axpariment  doaa  not  Justify  taking  a 
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or  ■etkn  thai  kaa  alrMdr  provan  tt- 
wttt  to  be  unsouiKL  If  a  meUtod  oT  canstrue- 
tloo  lims  been  lued  In  the  pact  mad  dlacarttod 
■•  OTiiatiKfartoty,  no  autliorlty  would  feel 
that  It  la  aouDd  procedure  to  un  that  aaethod 
again  as  an  experiment. 

It  IB  aix^aed  that  tite  bosKta  and  reaola- 
I  of  iM'wliig  aottiontles  are  subctantlaUy 
and,  tberefore.  It  la  not  Iniportant 
to  retain  itoad  eotmsel  and  oMaln  dearancet 
In  advance.  It  to  hardly  correct  to  convey 
tbe  trnprw ioD  that  there  are  ao  vital  legal 
■iattw  Involved  toe  approval  by  bond  ooun- 
mk  OS  housing  authority  Isauee;  otherwise 
than  would  be  no  reaaon  to  have  such  ooun- 
Ml.  The  fact  is  that  bond  counsel  on  boua- 
lug  autnorlty  lasaes  liave  txnpartant  reapon- 
slbllltlee  that  require  special  legal  study  and 
review  In  every  caee  to  aatMy  themaelvea 
aa  to  the  validity  of  the  proceedings  taken 
by  the  municipality  In  creating  the  particu- 
lar housing  autborlty  and  authorizing  Ita 
cooperation  a^eements,  and  the  proceecU^0B 
taiEen  by  the  housing  authority  in  awarding 
and  authorizing  the  hood  issue  and  comply- 
ing with  the  appUcahle  State  laws,  which 
vary  from  State  to  State. 

The  proposed  policy  to  allow  the  pur- 
chasers to  name  bond  counsel  will  put  new 
prospective  bidders  at  a  disadvantage  as 
against  the  two  present  Byndicates  whj  are 
bidding  on  housing  atrthortty  issues.  TTinat 
syndicates  know  the  characteristics  of  hous- 
ing authority  bonds.  Otber  prospectlTe  bid- 
ders shoxild  be  on  an  equal  basis  In  knowing 
the  character  of  the  bonds  ao  that  they 
might  be  encouraged  to  make  blda.  The 
arallablllty  of  the  opinion  of  bond  counsel 
(Including  an  opinion  as  to  any  special  tax- 
exempt  features  of  the  bonds  of  the  par- 
tlcnlar  authority)  at  the  time  that  bids  are 
requested  pruts  all  the  bidders  on  the  same 
basis  and  also  helps  to  assure  the  widest  poa- 
sfhle  competition  and  best  price. 

During  dtacuaBiona  of  this  questton  at  con- 
ventions of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  it  has  always  been  recog- 
that,  regardless  of  who  retained  bond 
el.  tiM-oost  of  such  eeiikiee  wonM  toe 
rcAected  tn  the  bMa.  'nnsmt  who  told  for 
bonds  mtarmlly  ftz  a  price  that  they  feel 
win  yield  a  proSt  to  them,  after  taking  Into 
aeeovBt  an  of  tbetr  costs  ta  aoquhlng  and 
dMrftuttof  the  bonds. 

It  la  not  sound  for  local  housing  authori- 
ties to,  depart  from  established  pi  acUees  on 
Inaactag.  Sbiee  PBA  has 
ta  IntentioB  to  eatablWh  the 
of  eoaidttkHial  aalaa  df  ho— big  au- 
ttailty  tantfa  wtth  the  pwrdHMra  picking 
boad  eipu— al.  the  Wrttonal  taatltTite  of 
Bldpal  IMT  OMeers  hM  txm  Ma 
tlim  to  this  poUey  and  lanautuj  its 
Tbey  fart  that  the  Mw  PHA  poHey  la  ^ 
aa  ainUad  to  tha  piAtto  koualag  progr— i  ami 
alBO  th«  tt  lapsMuma  a  ttuvait  to 
1  thact  tha  eiOaa 


Vb» 


aft  a  loaa  to  wn^tontaad  irtiy  lond 
athwlties.  wlw  have  always 
^  tight  to  loeal  awtonuasy,  atoowM 
tlMlr  right  to  seleet  oovnael  and  have 
tocmat  of  adraaca  consultation  with 
prtar  to  oSerttig  toonds.  It  la  argued 
tbiat  thara  la  no  question  of  local  avtonoatiy 
F«A  win  not  HMke  the  selection. 
iM  tfeailal  of  the  right  of  loeal  awthorl- 
to  aaake  a  ae*eetkm  is  eertahaly  aai  to. 
at  the  aotanomy  at  loeal  aa<fciMHliw. 
joat  as  tf  PHAjlented  autharmes  tha  right 

•taructod  that  theae  eholcaa  ha  laiit  by  oth- 
ers. The  hatUa  for  local  ««aaBK»y  la  ana 
tiuaanaat  ha  waawl  on  asif  ttamt  tt  we  m 
local  hnwalng  authorities  are  to  ha  fkoa  to 
dlachaiya  our  fuU  ohiiaatlnne  to  «ur  aeaa- 
munitles. 

For  the  foregoing  raaaoaa.  I  think  tliat  tha 
Hatlooal  Association  of  Hmislng  OfBdala 
^ould  aline  Itself  with  the  National  In< 
acttuta  of  ICuniclpal  Law  Ol&cers.  the  Na- 


ttonal  Hooatnc  Ooeferaatoa,  and  tha  New  Jar- 
aey  Aaaortatkm  of  HcwMlng  Authorltiea  In 
CjiiKialtlon  to  tlM  proposed  PHA  policy  under 
Which  the  bonds  of  housing  authorltiea 
would  be  sold  conditionally,  wltb  tha  pur- 
ehaaers    making    the    aelectlon    at    bond 


Joaw  I. 
Chairman,  Springfield  (JTass.)  _».«- 
ing  Authority  and  f^Frttiitnt 
of  NAHO.        J  y^ 


I  Am  ui  Hearty  Afreeneat  With  Secretary 
Fklettar's  Admonitioa  TiMt  We  ai  Ilia 
Hoiue  SheuU  Not  Tamper  Widi  the  Air 
F«cc  Boif  et  Tys  Year.  UaieM  TWm 
Who  Tamper  With  It  Atawme  the  Ro- 
tpooAilily  lor  So  Doiag 


EXTENSION  OF  REIIARKS 

HON.  FRAn  W.  BOTKIN 


n  THK  Bomm  or  beprcszntativbs  . 
FrWoy,  April  4.  1952 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
are  as  well  Informed  oo  the  realities  this 
Natiou  must  face  today  as  is  Thomas  K. 
nnletter.  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  Moreover,  there  is  ao  man — 
in  or  out  of  GoTemment— better  in- 
f  oraaed  with  respect  to  the  air  potential- 
ites  Off  our  communistic  enwrikra — Roa- 
siaa  and  Chinese — as  well  as  wiUk  re> 
spect  to  our  own  requirements  of  pteiMs 
and  personnel  to  defend  the  Nation  than 
is  Mr.  Pinleiter. 

The  press,  the  radio,  and  the  television 
almost  Jaily  tell  us  this  or  that  about  the 
Russian  strength — and  what  we  possess 
Id  the  way  of  air  power  to  offset  IL  In 
his  talk  of  Tuesday.  April  1,  Secretary 
Ftnletter  gave  the  first  real  ^**T"*fffH 
as  to  just  what  our  Air  Force 
meet  the  enemy  strength  in 
tjoality  and  ^[uantlty. 

In  that  talk— given  to  CWcafo  to  the 
Radio  Pioneers  at  their  annual  ban- 
quet— he  laid  down  the  real  measure  of 
what  we  in  the  Oaited  States  stiH  hav« 
to  do.  ol  how  far  we  have  progressed  and 
are  now  ivQcreBsiiic  toward  aeconphab- 
ing  that  end. 

Mr.  Ftadetter  frankly  sUted  that: 

The  Air  Fcrca  has  bean  compalled  to  divert 

to  Korea  many  of  Its  plaxkea  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  p^a^f.  should  be  in  the  TJnited 
States  or  Alaska  in  our  air  defense  system. 
We  have  also  diverted  planes  wlilch.  if  thara 
had  been  no  war,  would  have  gone  to  tha 
development  of  the  NATO  air  force.  And, 
likewise,  planes  from  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand have  been  assigned  to  the  Korean  op- 
eration. 

Secretary  FInJetter  further  stated  that 
as  a  nmOt  our  three  main  jobs  which  we 
have  to  perform — the  air  defense  of  the 
cotmtiy,  the  tactical  air  Job.  and  our 
sbateslc  operation — ^have  i^^w  sooaewhat 
scattered. 

Aaserttoc  that  be  did  not  want  to  stwo 
a  feeling;  of  undue  opthnisn.  Seeretaiy 
Finletter  saM: 

There  is  real  oauae  for  oonoam  V  «•  lock. 
at  the  strength  of  our  p~-«*''t  -~— -'-^  mad 
at  the  dllDcuitiea  of  oht  g^**«"g  and  maiu- 


tahalog  tha  kind  oC  forea  I  aai 

of. 

In  continuing  he  sounded  wamtas  that 
any  oomplaoent  assumiition  that  the  So- 
viets were  not  capable  of  developing 
atomic  weapons,  excellent  hi  qaaMty  and 
sulietantial  In  numbers  Is  a  dangerous 
assumption  Indeed. 

The  fiovUta  have  a  great  nianartcal  auparl* 
ority  over  us  with  respect  to  aU  typea  U 
planes.  They  bsve  somthing  lUce  aOvOOO 
planes  over-ail.  in  uniU,  in  addltloa  to  a 
large  number  of  planes  in  reserve.  Thay  aro 
now  capable  of  throwing  well  over  1(UW0 
pianos  at  aU  types  Into  a  land  bastle  In 
rope  •  •  •  and.  theraTore.  tite 
for  tha  AMMlopanaat  of  tiie  NATO  air  arm  ara 
nanaasaitly  to  a  large  axunt  in  tha  futura. 
wharaaa  the  Sovieu  now  have  thcoa  MMO 
planes. 

The  tact  rsoislna  that  a  ioroe  as  poworful 
aa  this  Bod  army.  navy,  and  air  tont,  ara 
oaaa  which  we  muat  aaauiM  aMy  be  uaad 

*    *    *    and  wa  laad  to  OMka  our  plans  ae- 
Gordlagly. 

Mr.  Finletter  pointed  out  that — 


which 


t  far  aa  to 

tha  Ohlof  «f  Staff  of 


tha  air  Faroe,  ths 

the  Deputy 

tary  af   OafaaHa,   and   tha   Baraaa  of 

ihaaa  la  ao  fat  la 

•    • 

slgBlfloant  tliat  eaa  bo  out  oat  of  tMs 
that  sw  know  of.  I  do  not  oec  how  any  cut 
of  any  iaportaaoa  whataoaver  oaa  ba  SMd* 
in  this  year's  Air  Force  budget  without  r*> 
ductag  the  nonsbar  of  wt^m. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  know ^ 

Finletter  know  tiow  oooaenratlve  be  la  In 
handliog  every  tax  doUar  entrusted  to 
his  care.  To  my  knowledse  no  depart- 
ment «:  ■oremaaent  In  the  history  aC 
theae  United  States  has  had  a  harder- 
headed,  more  economhaal  offldal  admln- 
isteiins  its  affairs  than  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

When  Thomas  K.  FUiietter  atalct.  m 
be  did  on  Tuesday  last.  "I  nnnt  to  hava 
no  part  in  any  pohcy  which  cnts  the  taa- 
aaediasety  planned  Air  Foroa  below  tMa 
las  eombat  wtnc  force,"  It  to  high  thno 
that  we  te  this  Oongres  sit  vp  and  take 
notlee. 

I  am  in  hearty  agreement  with  Sec- 
retary Finletter's  adnmnitioa  tinU  we  In 
this  Hooae  should  not  taaucr  wtth  the 
Air  Foree  bndcet  this  year  milesa  those 
who  tamper  with  it  aasnme  ttie  responsi- 
bility for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendations  of 
our  Air  Force— the  recommendations  of 
tliia  OougitsB  Itself — the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presldenft%  Air  Polio  Com- 
mission— the  recommendations  of  tha 
Joint  Congrnasiarai  Aviation  Coannittee 
of  the  House  and  Senate — and  the  will 
of  the  membership  of  Congress — with 
respect  to  the  Air  Force  strength  needed 
to  guard  this  oonntry  iiave  lieen  willfully 
and  ffngrantlj  disrcsarded. 

This  House  voted  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions more  than  fSM.fM.fWO  in  addi- 
tion to  tiw  regolar  budsei— to  protMe 
this  country  with  a  TO-croop  Air  Fott» 
which  we  in  oar  wisdom  fbond  necesaary 
in  order  to  inaure  its  ade^mte  A>«fiwai 
Tet.  on  tw«  oocaslons.  the  encutive  d»- 
PartaMxU  of  Oovenmaent  diaeovered 
means  wiierehy  the  will  of  tte  Congreaa 
was  thwarted — the  funds  froaen— ami 
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the  planes  which  we  held  the  Air  Force 
requirec^   were  not  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4,  last  year— the 
distinguished,  respected  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  stood  in  the 
well  of  this  House  and'  declared: 

It  was  the  poucy  of  the  Congress  to  am- 
phasisa  air  powar — to  provide,  in  this  year 
of  atomic  weapons,  the  aerial  protection 
and  aerial  offenao  necessary  for  the  minimum 
preparedness  of  our  Nation. 

And  how  did  the  House  vote  on  that 
ISBua?  It  voted  271  to  1  In  favor  of  a  bill 
that  added  S8S1. 000,000  to  the  IBM  budget 
over  the  protest  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Johnson.  And  who  led  the  flgbtf  Tha 
distinguished  chidrman  of  the  Appropriations 
Oommlttee.  the  gentleman  from  Iflsaourl 
|lCr.  CAimoNi  aided  and  abetted  by  ttie  able 
chairman  of  tbe  Defense  Subcommittee,  tbe 
gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr.    MabomI. 

By  that  vote,  tha  Ootigraaa  said  that.  In- 
stead of  48  grotjpa,  the  Nation  must— and 
would — liave  68  groups.  The  Congress  In- 
sisted upon  arnnher  st^  along  the  road 
toward  the  goal  of  70  groups. 

And   then  what  happened? 

The  Praaldant  and  the  Secretary  of  Da- 
fanse.  Mr.  Johnton.  said  the  Congreaa  was 
wrong.  They  ssld  that  the  Kxecutlve,  ju>t 
the  Congress,  wilt  decide  bow  mucb  air  mmt 
this  Nation  will  support  and  malntalK  So 
I7S5.7M.000  of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
Oongraaa  for  tha  Air  Poroa  were  put  In  re- 
serre.  The  Appropriations  Oommlttee  has 
weU  stated  In  tu  report  that  this  act  amount- 
ad  to  an  Item  veto. 


I  aay  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  had  these  moneys  been  available  to 
the  Air  Force  that  time  this  Nation  and 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  would  not 
now  be  found  in  the  desperate  condition 
existing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  address  of 
Secretary  Thomas  K.  Finletter's  Is  in  no 
sense  Just  an  ordinary  after-dinner  talk 
to  an  imtwrtant  group  of  Americans 
made  by  some  prominent  num.  It  con- 
stitutes a  dear,  understandable  word- 
picture  which  all  who  are  interested 
should  study. 

This  address  should  not  alone  be  read 
and  studied  by  every  meml>er  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Conta«ss — but  I  feel  that,  in 
the  interests  of  natioruil  defense,  every 
Memtier  of  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  on  both  ends  oS  the  Capi- 
tol— should  read  and  study  it  them- 
selves— In  order  that  they  can  face  up 
with  the  facts  pertinent  to  the  security 
and  defense  of  this  Nation. 

It  Is  because'  of  these  reasons  that  I 
ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues to  exUind  my  remarlcs  and  in- 
clude in  the  Rs:x)iu>  that  most  compelling 
talk  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  this 
Nation  as  they  pertain  to  current  condi- 
tions in  world  affairs — the  comparative 
strength  of  oitr  own  aviation  arms  in 
contrast  with  those  of  our  enemies — and 
the  minimum  needs  of  our  Air  Force — 
in  order  to  insure  the  peace  and  security 
of  theae  Unite<i  SUtes. 

That  speech  reads  as  follows: 

Before  getUng  into  what  I  have  to  say 
tonight.  I  want  to  compliment  the  very  fine 
work  done  by  riullo  and  television  over  the 
past  year  in  cohering  Korea  and  portraying 
to  the  American  public  the  many  and  varied 
activities  of  tiis  Defense  Department.  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  time  you 
have  devoted  to  public  service  on  the  De- 
fense Department's  blood  program  and  on 


women's  recruiting.  I  also  want  to  thank 
you  for  most  generously  making  available  to 
us  such  excaUent  recruiting  and  informa- 
tion outlets  as  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  Hour, 
Time  for  Defense,  Pentagon-Washington. 
Armed  Forces  Review,  and  Defense  Report. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  give 
you  a  report  on  how  things  are  going  with 
the  Air  Force — both  now  and  in  otir  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

First,  as  to  how  things  are  at  the  moment. 
The  Air  Force  has  been  compelled  to  divert 
to  Korea  many  of  Its  planes  which  accord- 
ing to  our  plans  should  be  in  the  United 
States  or  Alaska  in  our  Air  Defense  system. 
We  have  also  diverted  planes  which,  if  there 
had  been  no  war,  would  have  gone  to  the 
development  of  the  NATO  air  force.  And 
likewise  planes  from  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand have  been  assigned  to  the  Korean  op- 
eration. 

As  a  restilt,  theae  tliree  main  Joba  which 
we  have  to  do— the  ailr  defense  of  the  coun- 
try, our  tactical  air  job.  and  our  strategic 
operation — have  been  somewhat  scattered. 

As  to  the  future,  I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  force  as  presenUy  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  now  before  the  Congress  for  the 
nacaaaary  appropriations  wlU  be  an  ade- 
quate force.  There  Is  a  question  as  to  tha 
time  when  It  will  oome  to  a  full  state  of 
modernization,  but  wben  It  docs  It  wUl  be 
an  Air  Faroe  of  the  first  order.  I  believe  that 
this  foroa  we  are  building  has  a  real  chance 
of  being  such  a  deterrent  to  an  attack  by  an 
enemy  that  It  will  prevent  the  happening  of 
another  war. 

I  dont  want  to  glva  a  feeling  of  undue 
optimism.  There  Is  real  cause  for  concern  if 
we  look  at  the  strength  of  our  possible  ene- 
nkles  and  at  the  ulfflculties  of  our  getting 
and  maintaining  the  kind  of  force  I  am 
speaking  of. 

First,  let  me  get  a  matter  of  definition 
straight.  When  the  BLorean  war  started  we 
had  a  so-called  48-wing  force.  We  are  now 
authoriaad  and  have  95  wings.  The  force 
which  la  no  V  up  before  Congress  for  its  ap- 
proval la  a  143-wing  force.  In  other  words, 
about  a  60-peroent  increase  over  what  we 
have  now. 

Now  this  14S-wlng  force  la  composed  of 
196  so-called  combat  wings,  that  Is.  combat 
planes  in  the  Air  Defense  Command,  the 
TacUcal  Air  Command,  and  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  plus  17  troop  carriers.  I  am  going 
to  call  this  a  126  combat  wing  force  because 
tltat  Is  the  way  we  designate  It  now. 

I  repeat  that  this  126  combat  wing  force 
Is  definitely  the  right  target  towards  wlilch 
we  should  build.  Of  course  we  would  like  to 
have  more.  But  this  force,  approved  as  it 
was  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT  last  October, 
Is  right  as  a  planning  target  for  the  present. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963  now  before 
the  Congreaa  calla  for  exactly  the  number 
of  military  units,  divisions,  ships,  and  air 
wings  reconmended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  last  October.  The  budget  does  not  call 
for  the  necessary  money  to  get  the  various 
fighting  units  as  early  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  from  a  purely  military  point  of  view, 
consider  desirable.  There  is  a  delay  of  about 
9  months  to  a  year.  Insofar  as  the  Air  Force 
is  concerned,  in  reaching  the  fully  modern- 
ised 126  combat  wing  force.  This  stretch- 
out is  the  result  of  a  Judgment  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  which  has 
taken  into  consideration  fiscal  and  other 
matters  as  well  as  those  of  a  strictly  mUltary 
nature. 

The  real  concern  I  have  is,  however,  with 
something  other  than  this  extension  of  time 
when  the  126  combat  wing  force  wlU  come 
into  full  being.  My  concern  is  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  opposition  with  which  the  Air 
Force  and  tha  Army  and  the  Navy  will  have 
to  deal. 

The  Soviets  have  shown  In  Korea  that  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  uaa  force  to  gain  their 
and.    So  far  tha  Soviets  have  not  used  thair 


own  mUltary  formations.  They  have  used 
satelUtes  such  as  the  North  Koreans  and 
the  Chinese  Commtmists.  These  satellites 
usually  have  only  limited  productive  capac- 
ity to  build  airplanes  and  other  modem  ma- 
teriel of  war.  Most  of  this  materiel  Is  fur- 
nished by  the  Soviets,  who  send  In  tanks, 
materiel,  airplanes,  and  trained  personnel, 
all  of  which  creates  the  lllxislon  that  It  Is 
the  satellite  which  Is  doing  the  Job,  when  In 
point  of  fact  a  large  part  comes  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So  far  they  have  succeeded  in  making  this 
almost  a  rule  of  the  game.  The  effort  seems 
to  be  to  establish  tiie  precedent  that  it  la 
aU  right  to  provide  materiel  provided  there 
Is  no  direct  partldpaUon  by  Soviet  units 
themselves. 

The  Chinese  Air  Force  Is  a  good  example 
of  this.  This  very  formidable  force  now  con- 
sists of  about  1,700  planes,  of  which  900  are 
Jets,  mostly  MIO's.  It  is.  nevertheless,  re- 
garded as  a  Chinese  air  force,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  planes  are  Russian.  The  same 
thing  Is  true  in  large  measure  of  the  ma- 
teriel of  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  forces 
that  »ue  fighting  against  our  men  In  Korea. 
The  Communists  also  have  another  covert 
technique  which  It  Is  extremely  hard  to  put 
the  finger  jn.  That  consists  of  supj^ylng 
money,  materiel,  and  direction  to  local  groups 
within  various  countries.  Very  often  these 
local  Communist  parties  are  supported  by 
the  presence  of  large  Red  army  troops  on 
their  frontiers,  the  natural  effect  of  which  la 
to  suggest  that  If  anyone  should  try  to  resist 
the  CommunlsU  locally  it  wouldn't  be  much 
use  anyhow. 

If  this  were  all  tha  free  world  had  to  con- 
tend with  it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  it 
also  has  to  contend  with  the  Red  army.  navy, 
and  air  force.  -An^l  who  Is  to  guarantee 
that  this  Red  army,  navy,  and  air  force  Is 
going  to  continue  to  act  solely  through  these 
satellite  operations.  Who  is  going  to  guar- 
antee tluit  this  great  mUltary  establishment 
is  not  going  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  aggressor  states  have  always  used 
their  military  establishments. 

It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  mahe  guesses  aa 
to  what  the  Intention  of  the  men  In  tha 
Kremlin  Is.  The  fact  remains  that  a  force 
as  powerful  as  this  Red  army  Is  one  which 
we  must  assume  may  be  \ised  and  we  have  to 
make  our  plans  accordingly.  The  United 
States  Air  Force  has  a  heavy  resf>onsibUity  in 
this  planning  and  wben  we  look  at  what  the 
Soviets  have  been  doing  we  find  no  cattse  to 
sit  back  with  any  feeling  of  assurance. 

Ever  since  the  war  ended  the  Soviets  have 
been  busy  building  up  their  military  force. 
They  have  thrown  a  huge  part  of  their  total 
national  effort  into  the  building  of  the  ma- 
chines of  war  and  into  the  development  of 
the  newest  devices  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neering talent. 

The  size  of  the  Soviet  ground  force  Is  weU 
known.  Tliey  have  a  huge  ground  army — 
something  of  the  order  of  175  divisions  (of 
which  about  65  are  armored  and  mecha- 
nized ) ,  with  4,000.000  men  under  arms.  They 
have  about  300  submarines.  What  Is  not  so 
well  known  Is.  I  think,  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  Improved  their  air  arm.  Since 
this  is  my  particular  field,  I  will  talk  a  little 
bit  about  it. 

The  Soviets  have  been  building  up  their 
air  defenses  against  our  strategic  bombing 
fleet.  They  have  not  neglected  their  other 
kinds  of  ))lanes  such  as  their  long  range 
bombers  and  tactical  light  bombers,  but  tha 
effort  which  has  been  the  most  in  the  news 
has  been  their  build-up  of  their  Interceptor 
planes — the  planes  that  would  attempt  to 
block  our  strategic  atomic  counterattack. 
Our  strategic  air  arm,  as  you  know,  is  tha 
force  which  would  carry  atomic  bombs  to 
the  heartland  of  an  enemy  that  had  at- 
tacked us,  with  the  purpose  of  knocking  out 
the  basic  striking  power  of  the  enemy's  long 
range  air  force  and  its  Industrial  and  other 
military  power. 
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Tb«  SoTlela  realize  that  thla  ttmtagle  tta 
arm  of  oun  la  the  greatest  deterrent  to  their 
uitng  their  military  power.  The  rest  at  our 
Military  KBtabUahment  ia  eeeentlally  defen- 
alve.  Thla  la  natural  because  we  In  the 
United  Statea  and  In  the  rest  of  the  free 
wortd  are  not  looking  for  a  war  and  want  to 
do  anything  we  can,  honorably  and  morallyj 
to  avoid  It.  The  United  Statea  itrateglc  &it 
arm  la,  however,  capable  of  a  counter  blow 
against  the  very  central  power  of  any  aggree- 
Bor  who  woxild  attack  us,  and  this  oouoter- 
blow  would  be  very  serloua  Indeed. 

It  la  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Soviets 
shoxild  look  to  their  defenaea  against  our 
defensive  counterattack.    They  have. 

They  have  Improved  their  radar,  their  anti- 
aircraft artillery;  they  are  working  on  guided 
miasUe*;  and  tbey  have  built  their  famous 
Interceptor,  the  MIO-IS. 

This  iaO-15  Is  a  very  good  airplane  In- 
deed. It  Is  about  as  good  as  the  best  of  our 
preeent-day  Interceptors.  The  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  able  to  produce  a  plane 
as  good  as  the  MIO  is  In  one  way  a  healthy 
thing  for  us.  We  tend  to  be  complacent 
about  our  ability  to  produce  machlnee  of  war, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  quality.  The 
de\'elopment  of  the  lifia — to  say  not  ilng  of 
the  advances  which  the  Soviets  have  been 
making  In  atomic  weapons — should  be 
enough  to  shake  us  out  of  this  complacency, 
and  this  Is  all  to  the  good. 

The  Soviets  have  produced  a  great  num- 
ber ot  these  MIO's.  They  have  produced  so 
many  ot  them  that  they  have  been  able  to 
transfer  about  900  MIO's  to  the  Communists 
In  China.  And  aitcr  sending  these  900  to 
the  ChlDtv^  Oomruunlsts  they  have  a  very 
subetantlul  iiiimber,  several  thousand,  left 
over  In  t^je  Red  air  force  Itself. 

I  said  that  there  was  no  particular  cause 
for  slxjrm,  or  even  indeed  surprise,  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  able  to  build  a  plane  of 
the  quality  of  the  MIO.  The  Soviets  pot  a 
great  effort  on  this  one  model  and  it  Is  not 
surprising.  In  having  done  so,  they  were 
able  to  produce  In  this  one  type  of  plane  a 
plane  which  Is  as  good  as  Its  counterpart, 
the  P-86  Sabre  Jet,  which  Is  our  main  day 
Interceptor. 

The  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  produce  a 
jrtane  like  this  was  a  surprise  only  to  thoee 
who  deluded  themselves  Into  belittling  So- 
viet capability  in  science  and  engineering. 
It  did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who 
have  thought  and  said  for  some  time  that 
It  was  extremely  dangerous  to  underestimate 
the  capabilities  ot  the  Soviets. 

One  more  word  about  these  Interceptor*. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  dUflcxiltles  which 
the  MIO  will  preeent  by  its  improvement 
in  the  Soviet  air-defense  capability.  We 
are  making  our  plans  accordingly  and  they 
wUl  be  adequate.  The  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, If  o\ir  preeent  plans  are  carried 
through,  will  do  Its  Job  for  all  the  Soviet 
preparations  to  the  contrary  if — for  all  our 
efforts  to  keep  the  peace — It  Is  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

Nevertheless  this  build-up  of  the  Soviet 
air  defense  must  '*lve  us  concern.  The  les- 
son It  teaches  is  the  obvious  one.  We 
must  make  the  force  that  many  have  to 
deal  with  these  Soviet  interceptors  J\ist  as 
good  as  it  can  be,  and  this  Is  what  we  have 
tried  to  do  in  our  plans  for  the  Strategic 
Air  Command's  part  in  the  128-combat  wing 
force. 

It  Isnt  Just  In  interceptors  that  the  So- 
viets pose  a  threat.  They  have  also  been 
building  up  the  offensive  side  of  their  air 
arm. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  major  air  arm 
of  today  Is  composed  of  two  elements — the 
atomic  bomb  and  the  airplanes  to  carry 
these  atomic  bombs. 

This  atomic  bomb  Is  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  weapon  that  man  has  ever 
bad  in  his  hands  and  the  Soviets  are  quite 
alert  to  that  fact. 


They  have  tftdlt  op  their  atomic  capabil- 
ity Impreaslvely,  and  this  for  all  the  prog- 
nostications of  a  few  years  ago  that  they 
lacked  the  sctsntlfte  and  engineering  ability 
to  do  so. 

I  believe  that  any  oomplacent  aasumptUm 
that  the  Soviets  are  noc  capable  of  develop- 
ing atomic  weapons— excellent  in  quality  and 
in  substantial  numbers — Is  a  very  dangerous 
assumption  indeed. 

The  only  safe  premise  Is  that  although  we 
got  started  earlier  in  making  atomic  weapons, 
the  Soviets  have  a  great  capability  tn  this 
field.  There  is  substantial  evidence  that  they 
are  putting  a  great  part  of  their  national 
effort  into  the  development  of  atomle 
Weapons. 

It  Lb  not  surprising  then  that  the  Soviets 
also  have  concentrated  on  their  long-range 
air  fleet  which  would  deliver  these  atomic 
weapons.  They  now  have  several  bundred 
B-ae  type  bombers — the  so-called  TU-4 — 
which  are  enough  to  enable  them  to  carry 
the  atomic  bombs  they  have  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Statea.  They  are,  moreoieer, 
working  on  new,  more  modem,  and  longer 
range  types  of  planas  In  order  to  make  this 
delivery  capability  greater.  While  we  are 
definitely  ahead  in  the  tjrpes  of  ato cole- 
bomber  planes,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
we  must  recognise  that  new  and  better 
Soviet  planes  wtilcb  will  rival  our  present 
models  are  on  their  drawing  boards  or  in 
prototypes  and  wUl  soon  hit  the  production 
Unas. 

X  have   dealt  with  the   interceptors   and 

the  bombers.  Now.  we  come  to  the  tactical 
airplanes — the  light  bombers,  the  fighter 
bombers,  and  ttie  day  fighters,  the  reconnals- 
Bance  planea,  and  the  transports  of  the  Red 
air  force  which  would  work  with  the  Bed 
army  in  the  field. 

This  problem  deals  mainly  with  the  sttn- 
atlon  In  Europe  because  that  Is  the  mmfn 
place  on  which  the  west  is  prepared  to  defend 
Itself  against  a  possible  Soviet  attack. 

Here,  again,  the  SoTlets  are  doing  ex- 
tremely well.  Tbey  have  achieved  a  aubstan- 
tial  production  in  two  types  of  twin-engine 
t\irbo-Jet  light  bombers— similar  to  the  Brit- 
ish Canberra  which  we  are  building  in  the 
Olenn  L.  Martin  factory  in  Baltimore  and  the 
British  are  building  in  England. 

These  Soviet  light  bombers  are  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  Canberra  and.  what  U  more, 
the  Soviets  have  them  in  production,  while 
the  Canberra  Is  not  rolling  off  the  end  of  our 
production  lines,  and  will  not  until  well  into 
neat  year. 

This  again  Is  a  product  of  a  Soviet  ded- 
slon  made  before  Korea  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  west  were 
making  no  attempt  to  increaee  the  size  of 
their  military  air  fleeU.  The  Soviets  were 
following  the  opposite  policy  and  theee  two 
Soviet  light  bombers  now  coming  off  tlM 
production  lines  are  the  result. 

The  Soviets  have  not  concentrated,  how- 
ever, on  Jet  fighter-bomber«  ss  we  have. 
Our  Republic  P-84  is  a  first-class  Jet  fighter- 
b«nber — that  is  the  kind  of  plane  that  goes 
out  and  hits  at  the  marshaling  centers, 
bridges,  and  other  interdiction  targets  and 
also  works  in  close  support  of  the  Infantry 
on  the  battlefield.  Here — In  the  field  of 
fighter-bombers — we  have  a  real  advantage 
over  the  Conununists.  Our  fighter-bomber* 
are  now  beginning  to  roll  and  diirlng  the 
balance  of  this  year  we  will  be  getting  pretty 
good  quantity  production. 

However,  the  Soviets  do  have  a  great  ntma- 
her  of  piston-englned  planes  which  can  be 
used  In  a  land  battle — attack  planes,  fighter- 
t>oml}ers,  day  fighters,  and  light  bombers, 
all  piston-englned. 

Tbey  have  a  great  numerical  superiority 
over  us,  taking  all  tjrpes  of  planes.  They 
have  something  like  20,000  planes  over-all — 
In  units — in  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
planes  in  reserve.    Tbey  are  now  capable  of 


tbcQfwIng  weU  over  laooo  pUUMS  ot  an  typaa 
into  a  land  battle  In  Kuropa. 

As  against  this  the  NATO  tactical  air  force 
is  being  built.  The  NATO  tactical  air  force 
is,  as  Is  obvious,  an  international  force  com- 
poee  '  of  air  elements  of  the  various  NATO 
raembers.  Th«  United  States  Air  Force  con- 
tribution is  only  a  part  of  >t. 

The  United  States  will  have  a  peenliar 
capability  in  this  tactical  atr  operation  In 
Europe.  We  have  the  atomic  bomb,  and  it 
can  be  used  in  the  battlelMd  a*  well  as  la 
the  strategic  counterattack.  Appropriate 
plans  are  being  made  to  have  tt  eapable  c€ 
such  use  in  the  moat  effective  manner.  Al- 
most all  Unltad  States  Ah-  Force  combat  air- 
craft are  or  will  bs  equipped  to  carry  tba 
atomic  bomb. 

The  plans  for  tbe  developsxtent  of  tb» 
NATO  air  arm  are  neoaessrliy  to  a  large  ex- 
toit  in  the  future,  wbfsreas  the  Soviets  now 
have  those  20,000  planes  I  was  talking  about. 
We  must  acoordlngly  see  to  It  that  we  build 
up  this  NATO  air  foree  so  that,  if  the  c»ta»> 
trophe  of  our  having  to  bear  a  Soviet  attack 
in  Europe  should  happen,  w  will  onmmand 
the  skies. 

I  cannot  emph setae  ti>  yoa  enotigh  that 
command  of  the  air  is  inrtlepeneabte  to  sve- 
cess  on  the  pound.  A  failure  on  our  part 
to  get  ready  to  have  air  supsrlorlty  in  the 
NATO  area  would  be  eatastropblc  We  sim- 
ply must  have  It. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  production. 
The  Soviet  production  ot  the  M2G  at  the 
present  ttms  Is  running  at  sersral  hundred 
a  month,  whereas  the  prodtietlon  of  our 
own  Interceptors — the  day  fighting  P-80  and 
the  all-weather  F-ao  and  F-»4 — U  only  a 
fraction  of  the  Soviet  piodvetlon  of  MICi. 

Likewise,  as  I  said,  thair  production  of  Jet 
light  iKjmbcts  Is  running  along  In  important 
figures  per  month,  whereas  our  light  bomb- 
ers are  not  jet  rolling  off  the  production 
lines. 

In  fighter  bombers  our  production  is  la- 
preaetve.  whereas  the  Soviets  have  none  ai 
any  eooeequeuee. 

We  are  ahead  In  the  production  ot  Jet 
medium  bombers  and  our  plaiM  for  Jet  heavy 
txsnbers  are  ahead  of  thelra. 

At  the  preeent  time  their  production  at 
Jeu  of  aU  type*— and  it  is  Jeta  only  that 
really  count  now — is  several  times  oun. 

Likewise  In  Inventories  of  pUnss  at  aU 
types  they  are  wen  ahead  ot  us  now  and 
their  Inventory  of  Jets  is  substantially 
greater  than  ours. 

Bow  does  all  this  happenf  How  docs  tt 
happen  that  stich  a  report  aa  this  can  be 
made  about  the  greatest  industrial  Matkm 
on  eartht 

The  reason  Is  that  am  produettOB  h  net' 
UJMler  way  and  that  we  didn't  expect  it  to  ba 
under  way  in  this  month  of  April  19&a.  Thta 
is  a  very  important  point  and  one  which  X 
want  to  try  to  get  over  to  you  t>ecause  you 
will  get  a  falae  impreeslon  from  what  I  have 
said  about  theee  comparative  flgtires  unlsa* 
this  point  I  am  about  to  maka  la  very  clearly 
understood. 

After  the  war  ended  the  Bovteta  oootlnued 
with  their  production  of  alrplanea.  Tndefd 
they  concentrated  on  It,  and  tbey  did  throw 
and  are  throwing  a  great  part  of  their  na« 
tlonsi  resources  into  the  production  of  these 
planes  and  of  the  atomic  bombs  and  other 
weapons  tiut  would  go  with  them. 

Oxir  build-up.  on  the  other  hand,  started 
only  with  the  appropriations  we  got  In  the 
fiscal  year  1061.  When  the  Korean  war 
started,  as  I  said  s  moment  ago,  we  had  4S 
wings  and  that  was  the  force  that  we  were 
planning  to  maintain. 

During  fiscal  year  1951  we  got  several  ap- 
proprlaUons.  the  last  one  in  May  1951,  to 
build  to  a  98-wlng  force.  In  other  woorda. 
we  only  really  got  the  appropriations  to 
order  the  Jump  from  48  to  95  wings  about 
January  19S1. 
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How  whan  you  order  a  plane,  even  tt  an 
axlsttng  aaodel,  yaj  dont  get  it  for  a  years  on 
the  sveraffs,  with  actual  lead  time  varying 
with  types.  So  Uils  meam  that  the  orders 
that  we  pUced  during  fiscal  1981  ootxid  not 
possibly  have  resulted  in  planes  eomlng  off 
the  production  lines  until  the  latter  pari 
ai  1963.  And  that  Is  precisely  when  Uaitad 
States  aircraft  prodoctlan  will  bagiB  to  abov 
results  in  terms  of  delivered  planea.  So  I 
aek  you  not  to  eapeet  tMnfs  to  exist  In 
April  19Sa  which  weren't  expected  to  coma 
Into  being  untU  6  aumths  later. 

When  we  look  ftt  the  figures  of  where  we 
will  be  in  1953,  tlie  picture  is  much  better. 
Taking  tt  strictly  on  aunbera,  we  win  have 
about  caught  up  with  tbli  Soviet  lead  In 
production. 

Productloo.  though,  la  not  the  whole  story 
because  there  is  the  cumulative  effect  of 
production  which  is  reflected  in  the  number 
of  planes  which  wlU  be  in  Inventory,  and 
even  in  19S>  «•  wtll  stiU  be  behind  in  planes 
on  band,  as  things  look  now. 

IVow,  with  this  sa  background,  yoa  can  see 
that  I  aas^kot  eery  eathnslaatle  about  any 
cut  whatMsyer  bi  tba  budgat  ot  Xtkt  Ml 
Foeee.  Nor  am  I  anthualastle  abotft  any 
program  which  In  the  name  of  economy  aays 
that  we  can  take  chances  with  t^is  kind  of 
base  pfogram  that  we  set  up  for  our  Air 
Voree.  On  the  ooutzary.  we  had  batter  take 
aobcr  cotmt  of  the  slttiatlon  and  concentrate, 
not  on  cxtttlng  espenditures.  but  on  getting 
up  to  and  ahead  of  the  Bovteta  In  all  respecta. 

Tba  Air  Force  budget  for  this  year  la  130.- 
lOQjaoOJOOO  for  everything  but  public  works. 
The  amount  we  are  to  ask  for  public  works 
has  not  yet  been  decided. 

There  are  certain  points  about  this  Air 
Faroe  budcrt  wtaleb  It  Is  Important  f orus  to 
understand. 

First,  to  the  beet  of  the  abOlty  at  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  ^aroe,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Ftrce,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  there  is  no  fat  tn  this  budget. 
There  is  nothing  slgnMcant  you  can  cut  oat 
Of  this  budget  thst  we  know  of.  There  may 
be  BOOM  few  eecondary  Items  about  which  a 
dtflHeaoe  of  opinion  might  exist.  But  I  as- 
sure you  that  this  budget  has  received  the 
moat  exacting  examination  that  any  modem 
military  budget  has  ever  received,  ss  far  aa 
X  know. 

I  have  studied  this  matter  very  carefully. 
I  do  not  see  bow  any  cut  of  any  Importance 
•Iwlauever  can  be  made  in  tMs  Air  nree 
budget  vrtthotrt  redoetng  the  number  ot 
wings. 

I  want  to  belabor  this  point.  The  Air 
Farce  that  we  think  Is  the  mlnhnura  to  han- 
dle this  Soviet  threat  is  composed  of  IM 
eombet  wings  pius  17  troo|>-earrler  wings,  or 
a  total  of  149  wings.  These  14B  wings  and 
the  supporting  squadiuna  are  dtelded  assoBg 
the  three  Jobs  I  have  dsaerflbad  to  yon:  The 
air  def efMe  operatkma.  the  strategie  atr  oper- 
ation, and  the  tactical  air  work  to  support  at 
the  Army.  In  which  the  Bsa>or  part  Is  1m 
aonneetlon  with  the  defense  at  Sorope. 

Tttere  is  nothing  left  o^kt  tar  anything 
else,  and  there  is  none  too  much  for  these 
basic  three  Jobe  I  have  described.  I  want  to 
have  no  part  in  any  poMey  whieh  cuts  tba 
kMMdlately  planned  Air  Force  bekjw  this 
1S8  ooaabat-wtakg  foree. 

My  seeond  point  abowt  this  Air  Foree 
budget  Is  this.  One  very  good  plaoe  to  look. 
If  not  the  best,  for  savings  in  a  military 
budget  k  tn  the  area  of  personnel.  Olrvlously 
It  Just  Isn't  only  the  pey  of  peraonnel  which 
counts.  It  Is  an  the  boosing,  ewbslstenee. 
training,  etc..  that  goee  along  with  each  ad- 
dmonal  man  Indneted  Into  the  servtee. 

The  Air  Force  hsa  really  dosM  a  good  Job 
In  catting  the  number  of  personnel  It  is  ask> 
Ing  for  in  the  1959  budget. 

The  actual  number  of  wings  goes  up  Sd 
pereent,  fran  96  to  149.  The  number  of 
Military  psreoanel.  on  the  other  band,  goes 
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19  only  19  psnent  and  the  auakber  at  mili- 
tary and  civilian  peiaotmel  together  goca  up 
only  17  percent.  In  other  words,  an  Increase 
of  60  percent  In  striking  power  for  an  in- 
crease of  17  percent  tn  peraonnel.  I  dont 
see  bow  you  can  make  any  savings  there. 

Third,  and  this  Is  an  extremely  tanportant 
point,  there  are  no  combat  reeerves  whatso- 
ever provided  for  in  this  Air  Force.  We  are 
aaklng  for  the  130  combat  wing  force  ^ru\ 
bo  aHse — no  otbsr  atrplanas  and  crews  In 
reserve  to  take  care  of  coaabat  attrition. 

A  force,  when  it  goes  into  baUle,  takea 
heavy  casualtiee  in  the  opening  period  of  a 
war.  The  prudent  thing  to  do  Is  to  provide 
reserves  of  men  and  materiel  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  falL  This  the  present 
Air  Fares  budgst  doss  not  do.  In  an  effort 
to  cut  this  budget  to  the  txine  we  tiave  pro- 
vided no  reeerves  whatsoever  to  take  the  place 
of  men  and  mat«rlel  lost  tn  the  ewly  days. 
The  result  will  be  a  sharp  dlmlmttlon  of  the 
striking  power  of  this  Air  Force  once  It  Is 
aosamitted  to  combat. 

Thla  Is  definitely  a  risk.  Bather  than 
pleading  not.  to  have  any  ftrther  cuto,  I 
ougbt  to  be  bare  defending  not  having  asked 
for  combat  reserves  of  this  kind.  I  think  I 
could  defend  tt.  but  X  would  have  to  concede 
during  the  cots' se  of  the  argriment  that  we 
are  working  on  a  very  thin  margin  Indeed. 

With  theee  SMstlmcata— that  we  are  deal- 
taig  with  a  puwuful  aa  wen  aa  a  ruthleas  po- 
tential enemy  wlio  Is  fully  aware  at  the  im- 
portance of  the  role  of  air  power  and  with 
my  knowledge  that  this  Air  Fores  aa  now 
planned  Just  barely  meets  the  needs  of  the 
situs  tlon.  I  ask  your  support  for  the  preeent 
Air  Force  program  and  budget. 

I  can  understand  the  urgent  feeling  which 
has  revealed  Itself  in  variotu  segmants  at 
tbe  pnbbc  that  every  poeslble  economy 
shMiM  be  practiced.  No  one  likes  paying 
theee  taxes.  But  I  do  want  to  get  over  to 
you  the  point  that  we  have  done  our  best 
to  have  nothing  but  the  abaolute  essentials 
In  this  Air  Itaree  budget. 

I  ask  you  not  to  assiiiiiii  that  any  real 
enmwiiea  can  be  made  m  tbb  program 
wtthoitt  cutting  the  striking  power  at  the 
Air  Force.  I  ask  you  not  to  siqipart  cuts 
in  the  btidgat  which  wotUd  reduce  this  Air 
Force  any  lower  than  this  minimum  target 
figure  we  are  vrorking  toward. 

I  ask  your  urgent  attention  to  this.  I  ask 
you  not  to  dismiss  thm»  remarta  as  those 
of  a  spsdal  pleader  who  Is  not  objective  In 
his  appraacb.  I  aak  you  to  brtp  vm  to  tomid 
this  indlspcnaahle  aid  arm  without  which 
this  country  win  not  be  safe. 


The 


■■  Cabal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DEAN  P.  TATUNt 

oa  Maw  ToaK 

XM  TBS  BOOSE  OF  KBIVE8EIfTA'IlVE8 


Friday.  AprU  4. 1$52 

Itr.  TAYLOR.     Ifr.  Bpeftker.  under 

Imve  to  extend  nay  remarks.  I  wirii  to 
include  therein  a  oonctnrent  I'esolutlon 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  introduced  by  the 
HoDorable  James  A.  PitiPatri^  Clinton 
County,  which  reads  as  follows: 

OoBcarrent  resolution  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  memorlaBaing  tbe  Oongrsss  of 
tbe  United  States  to  approve  a  MU.  H.  R. 
BSlB,  Introduced  by  Congressman  W.  X^ 
PaouTT,  to  provide  for  the  developmeait 
of  a  deep  waterway  on  Lake  Chfmiplain 

Whereas  tt  is  Iwheved  that  a  direct  nat- 
ural  Inland   waf  way  Unking   the   United 


States  and  Canada  tIs  the  Bldieneu  River 
Lake  Champlaln,  and  tbe  barge  canal  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  tbe  eeonoaay.  Industry 
and  ssfety  of  both  MattaiM;  and 

Whereas  Inlsiiisllimal  surveys  have  Indi- 
cated that  such  a  roate  Is  both  feasible  and 
practical  froaa  an  engineering  point  at  view 
and 

Whereas  ths  deepening  of  •  06-mile  sec- 
tion at  tbe  waterway  froas  St.  Ours  in  Canada 
to  Bouaas  Potnt  m  tbe  United  SUtes  by  aa 
additional  6  feet  would  provide  a  waterway 
not  leas  than  U  feet  deep  over  tbe  entbe 
distance  from  Montreal  to  New  York  City; 
and 

Whereaa  tbe  avaUabUl^  of  such  a  water- 
way  would  reduce  the  water  distance  for 
veesels  traveling  frooi  Montreal  to  Mew  York 
City  by  1.218  miles;  and 

Whereaa  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  instire 
navigation  at  a  minimum  12-foot  depth  along 
Saa  mllea  at  ttie  ealstlng  «62HBrifle  waterway; 


Whmaa  the  present  condition  of  the 
waterway  limits  commercial  travel  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  barges  of 
approximately  900-ton  capacity  with  a  draft 
of  leas  than  9%  feet;  and 

Wliereas  a  waterway  of  minlnmm  la-foot 
depth  would  increase  tbe  Individual  barge 
eapacity  over  tUs  route  to  not  less  than  2,S00 
tons;  and 

Whereas  canal  ahlpment  on  the  Hew  York 
Stau   Barge   Canal   during   the   year    IO61 
reached  an  an -record  high  of  5  Jl  1,472  t^n^ 
Indicating  the  value  and  importance  of  travel 
of  this  type;  and 

Wbereae  the  expanding  dev«lupmeut  of 
Canadian  Iron  ore,  particularly  in  Labrador, 
has  reemphaslaed  the  dcslrahluty  of  pro-' 
▼Iding  inexpensive  water  transportation 
Uutragh  the  Ohamplain  waterway  to  the 
United  States  and  has  high  lighted  the  po- 
tentiality of  expanding  the  steel  output  of 
the  United  States  by  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional faeUfties  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Cbamplaln  anA/or  in  the  municipalities 
asrved  by  thim  waterway;  and 

Whereas  It  now  ^ipears  that  L^arador  may 
Don  become  the  principal  source  of  tnm 
ore  for  the  steel  industries  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  that  thto  ore  Is  so 
situated  as  to  lend  itself  moat  readily  to 
water  transportation;  and 

Whereas  the  said  waterway  wotild  f adlltata 
the  exportation  of  iron  ore,  newsprint,  pa- 
per. pn4>.  pulpwood,  bay,  bricks,  and  misc»l- 
laneooB  produeta  from  Canada  and  the  im- 
portation from  the  United  States  of  coal, 
clay,  petroleum,  bauxite,  marble,  i«ricultural 
and  otlier  machinery,  alate  and  i«imti*j-  prod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  waterway  would 
provide  a  safe  and  secure  means  of  Inland 
transportation  for  miaseroue  types  of  vital 
00m modi ttPB  between  tbe  United  States  and 
Canada  in  time  of  war  or  i«attr>TTi^|  emer- 
gency, and  greatly  add  to  tbe  Joint  defense 
of  Canada  and  the  United  Statea;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  waterway  would 
stimulate  indiistry.  benefit  recreational  in- 
terests In  Canada  and  in  the  States  of  Ver- 
BMXit  aztd  Hew  York,  and  sttmutate  boating 
activity  In  tbe  area;  and 

Whereaa  Congressman  W.  L.  Psotrrr.  of 
Vermont,  has  Introduced  in  the  Oongreaa 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  (H.  R.  9219)  caU- 
ing  upon  the  Coogreea  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  a  deep  waterway  over  tbs 
area  herein  speclfled:  How,  therefore,  be  it 

Keaolved  (if  the  senaU  concur).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It 
herel^y  Is  memorlallBed  to  approve  of  the 
aforeeald  Prou^  bill,  or  In  the  alternative, 
to  seek  the  oocqieratlOQ  and  assistance  of 
the  Canadian  Government  in  surveying  the 
desirability  of  expanding  and  increasing  the 
present  facilities  of  the  Cbamplaln  water- 
way to  provide  not  less  tlian  a  I2-foot-deep 
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Inland  waterway  between  Canada  and  th« 
United  States:  and  be  It  further 

Besotted  (if  ttie  seTiate  concur) ,  Tht  Con- 
greos  U  further  memorialized  to  take  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  steps  to  accom- 
pllsh  this  purpose;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That 
cjples  of  thla  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  United  States 
Senator  and  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives elected  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

By  order  of  the  assembly: 

Amslst  B.  BoaKOwsKi. 

Clerk. 

In  senate  March  17,  1952. 
Concurred  In  without  amendment: 
WnxiAM  S.  KiMO, 

Secretarf. 

Mi'.  Speaker,  since  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities presently  have  under  considera- 
tion enlargement  of  the  Canadian  por- 
tion of  the  canal  route.  It  seems  only 
good  common  sense  for  this  country  to 
join  with  Canada  in  redesigning  the 
whole  route  to  meet  the  standards  re- 
quired for  proper  sM:commodation  of  po- 
tential trafBc.  The  last  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers were  held  in  February  1946.  and 
since  that  time  there  has  been  discovered 
a  vast  amount  of  Labrador  ore  deposits. 
To  transport  large  movements  of  ore 
from  a  military  viewpoint  assumes  great 
importance.  An  inland  water  route  that 
would  not  be  subject  to  submarine  at- 
tack would  permit  the  transportation  of 
ore  into  the  Troy,  Albany,  and  New 
York  manufacturing  areas.  The  water 
distance  from  St.  Lawrence  River  at 
Soral  to  Troy  via  the  Lake  Champlain 
route  is  identical  with  the  water  dis- 
tance along  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Soral 
to  Cape  Vincent  at  the  easterly  end  of 
Lake  Ontario  so  that  the  whole  distance 
west  from  Cape  Vincent  through  the 
Welland  Canal  to  the  ore  ports  on  Lake 
Erie  totals  several  hundred  miles  rnore 
haul  than  the  Champlain  route  into  New 
York  State. 

Further,  a  channel  adequate  to  effi- 
ciently handle  the  above  traffic  would 
be  of  tremendous  value  as  an  extension 
of  the  presently  existing  inland  water 
route  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
the  Gull  to  Troy. 

Had  we  had  such  a  channel  during 
World  War  n.  much  of  our  coastwise 
shipping  would  have  become  invulner- 
able from  attack. 

No  great  expenditure  of  money  Is 
necessary  since  100  miles  of  fine  channel 
in  Lake  Champlain  is  already  provided. 
There  are  no  great  engineering  difficul- 
ties to  be  encoimtered  since  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  immediately  at 
hand  and  there  are  no  insurmountable 
clearance  interferences  existing.  It  be- 
hooves our  engineers  to  reexamine  this 
Whole  situation,  having  in  mind  that  con- 
ditions have  greatly  changed  since  their 
last  review  of  the  subject  in  1946; 
namely,  that  the  Canadian  Govenmient 
now  seems  definitely  determined  to 
extend  its  facilities  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  ore  discovered  in  Lab- 
rador presents  infinite  potentialities  for 
the  defense  of  this  country  and  the 
extension  of  its  industrial  production 


provided  the  ore  can  be  safely  and  eco- 
nomically transported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  suscribe  to  the 
principle  invoked  in  the  resolution  con- 
curred in  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 


Manafactare  ami  SUpmcat  of  Flammable 
Flbrics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANnELD 

or  NKw  jxsazT 
ZN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REFRESKNTATIV18 

Friday,  April  4. 19S2 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
embracing  7,500  department  and  spe- 
cialty stores;  the  American  Viscose  Corp. 
and  all  other  segments  of  the  rayon  in- 
dustry; the  National  Cotton  Institute; 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute. Inc.;  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers  are  suppwrt- 
Ing  the  identical  bills  sponsored  by  my 
colleagues.  Representative  Johnson,  of 
California,  Representative  Scxlt- 
Brown,  of  Connecticut,  and  me  to  out- 
law the  manufacture  and  shipment  in 
interstate  commerce  of  highly  flammable 
fabrics. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, which  is  responsible  for  the  flam- 
mable fabrics  testing  formula  in  our 
proposals,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  admits  its  inability  to 
cope  with  the  menace  of  exploding 
sweaters  and  other  dangerous  fabrics 
under  existing  laws,  is  also  supporting 
this  legislation. 

Today  I  present  the  following  letter 
Just  received  from  the  Retail  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  Jersey  urging  prompt 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
because  of  the  widely  recognized  need  for 
a  remedial  uniform  Federal  statute; 

RrrAIL    MZXCMANTS' 

AssociATfbN  or  Ntw  Jkxsxt, 
Montclair,  N.  J..  April  J.  1952. 
Bepresentatlve  Qokoon  Cantiklo, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DKAa  Ms.  Camtixlo:  This  is  to  encourage 
your  efforts  to  secure  passage  of  H.  R.  7256 
to  control  flammable  wearing  apparel. 

Along  with  many  other  retail  groups,  we 
have  recognized  the  need  for  such  legislation 
on  the  national  level  and  are  encouraged 
that  the  commercial  standards  which  have 
recently  been  developed  are  Included  In  your 
bUl. 

Because  of  the  widely  recognised  need  for 
such  legislation  to  protect  the  public,  many 
States,  Including  our  own,  are  considering 
legislation.  The  disruptive  and  chaotic  trade 
barriers  which  would  result  from  Individual 
State  action,  each  with  Its  own  standards  of 
flammablllty.  makes  it  especially  Important 
to  have  national  legislation  a«  soon  as  poa- 
slble. 

If  we  can  help  you  In  your  efforts  to  secure 
passage  of  H.  R.  7256  In  any  way.  we  will  be 
pleased  to  do  so.  We  have  wrlttep  to  all  of 
the  New  Jersey  Members  of  the  House  urg- 
ing their  support  for  your  bill. 
Very  sincerely, 

Pmup  W.  8cHiKO«L, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  first  time  all 
of  the  above-named  groups  have  agreed 
on  such  legislation,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Hotise  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  will  grant  early  hear- 
ings. It  is  my  belief  that  they  will  not 
require  more  than  1  day.  and  certainly 
action  should  follow  in  this  Congrc 


Letter  Froa  a  Coastitaest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 


IN  THI  BOUSS  OP  REPRXSSNTATIVn 
Friday.  April  4. 1952 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  la  the  Rsc- 
oiD,  I  Include  the  following  letter; 

HABUicasN.  Tkz..  March  28.  19S2. 
Hon.  W.  R.  PoACB. 

Congressman  From  Texas, 

Washington.  D.  O. 

DiAt  Ifs.  PoAd:  Will  you  bear  with  me 
while  I  pour  out  my  woes  to  the  one  factor 
I've  been  taught  aU  my  life  would  protect 
their  people — the  United  States  Ooremment. 
This  is  addressed  speclflca'ly  to  you,  as  Rep- 
resentative to  me  and  for  me.  of  that  Oov- 
ernment. 

As  w«  In  this  remote  spot  have  known 
for  some  time  we  are  living  in  an  Intolerable 
situation.  Last  night  It  was  brought  graphl- 
caUy  to  my  attention.  My  husband  and  I 
live  6  miles  from  Harllngen,  and  have  had 
for  over  4  years  a  faithful  fcmme  sole,  who 
came  to  this  valley  to  get  away  from  starva- 
tion in  Mexico.  This  Is  not  a  figure  of 
apeech.  Perhaps  she  has  been  here  Illegally, 
but  not  by  her  wish  or  ours.  She  wanted  to 
work  ( what  a  strange  phrue  that  wlU  sound 
to  some  people )  and  there  Is  no  legal  process 
by  which  we  could  keep  ber  here.  Investi- 
gate, and  you  wUl  learn  what  I  mean.     To 

get  on  with  my  story:  Mr.  Is  out  of 

town,  and  Just  at  dusk  a  Border  Patrol  car 
spied  Clara — a  lone  woman — coming  home 
from  the  grocery  store  a  mUe  away.  Tbey 
forced  her  Into  the  car,  which  had  no  oAclal 
marking — she  didn't  know  who  they  were  ' 
and  brought  her  to  the  house.  When  I  went 
to  my  back  door  to  Investigate,  a  young  offi- 
cer, with  a  very  big  pistol,  informed  that 
he  would  have  to  take  ber  and  her  two  chU- 
dren  to  Mexico.  I  remonstrated.  "Not  this 
time  of  night,  and  leave  me  alone  on  the 
place."  His  reply  was  "Now.  And  she  must 
take  everything  she  poaaeaMa."    ' 

She  was  In  a  state  of  such  terror,  and  I 
had  to  give  her  money,  so  I  said.  "Come  with 
me.  Clara,"  but  the  Gestapo  said.  "What  you 
have  to  say.,  you  must  say  here.**  I  replied. 
"What  I  do  in  my  own  houae  Is  my  busi- 
ness," and  I  took  ber  away  to  calm  ber  and 
give  her  money.  When  we  returned  I  waa 
asked  my  name  and  address  and  Informed 
that  I  would  be  reported  for  "Interfering  with 
an  officer."  When  I  pointed  out  that  he  was 
In  my  hoxise  with  no  warrant,  the  threat  was 
not  referred  to  again.  Clara  and  her  two 
UtUe  glrla.  all  weeping  bitterly,  were  loaded 
In  the  car.  and  taken  to  be  dumped  uncer- 
emoniously In  a  border  town,  at  nlgbt.  If 
we  did  not  care  what  happened  to  the  poor 
things,  I  should  thick  Mexico  would. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  know 
all  of  the  serious  problems  Involved — the  Im- 
migration lawa,  the  dope  smuggling,  and  in- 
finite others.  We  want  to  be  law  abiding, 
and  woxild  so  easily  be  so.  If  an  Intelligent 
handling,  such  as  prevails  along  the  Cana- 
dian border  were  worked  out  for  our  southsra 
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, .^ But  beoauas  w«  ars  far  awaj 

from  Washington,  labor  agitators  from  Wis- 
consin. North  Dakota.  Hew  Torfc#  and  what 
not,  and  "do  gooders"  from  anywhere  but 
the  Rto  Grande  YaUey  listen  to  the  bad 
stories,  and  Ignore  any  good  cnaa.  Ask  me. 
I  can  tell  you  wonderful  atorUs  of  Vtnrtnass 
and  mutual  tniit.  Is  there  no  one  who  will 
really  study  title  ahabby  attuatlon  and  try 
to  remedy  It? 

Ooplsa  of  this  letter  are  going  to  aU  tha 
Texas  Bepresentatlves  In  Waahlngton.  tu 
Oovernor  Shivers,  to  the  State  Department, 
an4  to  the  I7nlted  States  eonaul  In  Mezloo 
Ctty.  I  am  not  Urlag  In  a  rsmfOte.  Ood- 
foraaken  country.  I  am  Uvtnc  in  the  United 
fiutaa  at  Amsrica,  and  am  entttied  to  de- 
cent laws  and  Uvixig  eotuUtlona. 
Tours  truly. 


TW  Ora^v  Cartaia 

KZTENSIOIf  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIW 

Of  TBI  BODSI  OP  BEPBESBrrATTVlS 
Friday.  AprU  4.  19S2 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rtoon.  I  Include 
therein  a  provocatlTe  and  cogent  edi- 
torial entitled  "TTje  Orange  Curtain,* 
from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Boston  Pilot. 

I  think  the  case  made  oat  in  this  edi- 
torial for  Irish  tmlty  is  Irrefutable  and 
unanawerable.  After  an  the  great  sacri- 
fices made  by  this  Nation  and  very  many 
other  nations  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of 
self-determination,  it  is  almost  incredi- 
ble that  such  gross  abridgements  of  the 
ordinary  tenets  and  privileges  of  free 
gorenunent  ooold  possibly  be  visited 
partieolarly  npoo  any  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaktaif  worM.  which  so  loudly 
proclaims  its  love  of  and  attachment  to 
the  democratic  process. 

The  recital  of  the  dvtl  wrongs  perpe- 
trated upon  the  Ei«lish  area  of  North- 
em  Ireland  is  reminiscent  of  the  despotic 
power  of  absoltite  monarchs  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  modem  ptriice  state 
of  Soviet  Russia.  The  barons,  who  stood 
on  the  plains  of  Runnymede  and  exaicted 
the  Magna  Carta  from  a  tyrannical  king, 
wouki  turn  over  In  their  graves  If  they 
could  witness  the  gross  violations  of  ele- 
mentary Anglo-Saxon  civil  justice  that 
characterizes  the  suppression  of  self-de- 
termination in  Noithem  Ireland. 

Discrimination  in  eraployraent.  hous- 
ing, and  government  sei  vices  based  on 
religion  is  entirely  alien  to  the  free  way 
of  life.  DIsenfraDChlsement  from  the 
sacred  privilege  to  vote  strikes  at  the 
very  vitals  of  democracy.  Forcible  entry 
by  police  and  gestapo,  search  without 
warrant,  confiscation  of  property  with- 
out due  process  or  compensation,  arrest 
without  charge,  and  imprisonment  with- 
out trial  are  the  methods  of  ruthless 
tyrants  entirely  devoid  of  even  the  pre- 
tense of  civil  liberties  upon  which  Anglo- 
Saxon  civUiaation  is  based.  Yet  they  are 
presently  practiced  In  Northern  Ireland. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  a  shameful  Pharisa- 
ical hypocrisy  that  is  discrediting  Anglo- 
Saxon  leadership  In  the  world.     Our 


own  Nation  has  been  a  part  of  this 
shameful  hninrm,  which  is  the  stock 
and  trade  of  tyranny  and  colODialisnL 
People  fostering  this  suppression  give 
only  lip  service  to  democracy.  Beatii« 
their  breasts,  tliey  proudly  proclaim 
tbdr  traditiODS.  their  great  institatlons 
of  freedom,  their  attachment  to  the  in- 
nate dignity  of  man.  In  world  councils 
they  set  themselves  up  as  champions  of 
clril  liberties,  guardians  of  human 
rights,  sponsors  of  a  better  workl  for  alL 

But  in  practice  they  ruthlessly  tram- 
ple upon  the  elementary  civil  liberties  of 
ordinary  men  and  women.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  itself,  they  aoom  uid 
stifle  the  fundamentals  of  human  rights 
which  dictate  that  men  and  women  be 
decently  treated  without  discrimination 
Of  race,  creed,  and  color  or  statioD  in 
life,  to  be  guaranteed  their  right  to  vote, 
their  right  to  take  part  in  govertunent. 
their  right  to  be  free  from  invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  their  homes  and  effecta 
without  legal  process  and.  above  all, 
their  right  to  be  informed  of  charges 
brought  against  them  and  to  receive  a 
free  trial  by  an  impartial  tribunal. 

The  shameless  hypocrites  who  thus 
demean  themselves  as  contemptible  ene- 
mies of  the  ordinary  rights  of  man  make 
themselves  ludicrous  before  the  whole 
world  when  they  profess  their  love  of 
freedom  and  humanity.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  from  Timbuktu  to  R<uigoon 
and  from  Burma  to  Capetown  the  ttttle 
peoples  of  the  world  angered  aod  seared 
by  centuries  of  outrageous  tyraimy  prae- 
Ueed  by  these  mealy-mouthed  hypo- 
crites are  in  a  state  of  revolution  agwimt 
the  existing  order  In  the  world  and  are 
listening  to  the  subtle  appeals  of  the 
Oooamunists.  who  promise  them  deUv- 
erance  from  the  stiacUes  of  indignity 
and  Slavery. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  oar  efforts  in 
the  United  Nations  to  build  a  better  worid 
have  beoi  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  doubt?  Can  we  question 
that  those  who  have  felt  the  lash  of  the 
oppressor  and  who  can  now  see  even 
within  Uie  narrow  orMt  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  such  horrible  samples  of 
civil  UoentkMisness  and  political  apostasy 
visibie  behind  the  orange  ctutain?  For. 
not  even  that  curtain  can  shroud  the 
diagraoe  and  scandal  of  the  denial  of 
hifT>M>i7  liberty  by  the  very  people  who 
proclaim  themselves  aaaoog  its  greatest 
chamjNOQs. 

So  long  as  this  Cooaress  aod  Oovem- 
ment  will  oontinua  to  pour  out  our 
wealth,  strength,  and  support  in  the 
councils  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  the 
treasuries  of  nations  which  are  perpe- 
trating these  evil  and  scandalous  viola- 
tions of  civiliaed  rights,  just  so  long  will 
our  efloris  to  build  a  better  peaceful 
world  be  doomed  to  failure.  Not  an- 
other penny  of  any  kind  or  in  any  form 
should  be  given  to  any  nation,  which 
continues  to  practice  such  indignities  and 
enslavements  against  our  fellow  men  In 
this  enUg:htened  age  within  the  very 
precincts  of  the  English-speaking  workL 

BoRow,  Jicrcft  2S.  19S2, 
Hon.  PHnjp  J.  PwxLam. 
Bouse  Ofloa  BmUOing, 

Washington,  D.  O, 
IfT  Deab  Coif cxxssmak  :  I  enclose  an  edi- 
torial, llM  Orange  Curtain,  from  ths  Boston 


Pilot  waam  date  at  Manb  22.  I  wookl  i^ 
praelati  your  Inclndlng  it  in  the  rrMrnim 
tumts.  RaooBD  and  Ukcwlaa  any  remarks  yoa 
might  want  to  make  In  tlila  eonneetlon.  tt 
Is  pertinent  and.  I  believe,  a  natter  whldt 
should  be  emphasized  on  all  occasions  as  to 
the  condltlona  -^Mlng  In  tba  six-county 
area. 

May  I  remain  with  gratitude  Ccr  your  past 
efforts. 

Very  sincerely  yonra, 

Thomas  H,  Bxtcxuct. 


Thk  OaAMcs  CvaTAnr 

After  the  excitement  of  St.  Patrick's  Day 
has  passed  most  of  us  fed  that  the  ease,  or 
perhaps  better  the  cause,  of  Ireland  has 
had  Its  say  for  another  year.  This  may  be 
true  at  least  within  limitations  slnoe  there 
are  few,  surely,  who  could  manage  to  con- 
tinue their  enthusiasms  without  let-up  for 
the  anttne  year.  There  are,  Ixnrever.  aome 
aspects  of  the  Irish  situation  which  caU 
for  a  bit  of  reflection  and  serious  men 
would  do  well  to  measure  their  algnlflcanca. 

We  live  in  an  age  wlilch  is  variously  de- 
scribed by  observers  according  to  their  per- 
sonal preoccupations  but  one  oommentator 
at  least  has  suggested  that  it  be  called  the 
"age  of  the  rlghte  of  man."  While  tbla 
has  a  kind  of  Preneh  Revolutton  favor  about 
it.  It  can  be  Interpreted  to  mean  something 
quite  salutary  and  a  matter  In  fact  to  which 
the  United  Nations  Is  with  good  reasons 
giving  considerable  attention.  We  like  to 
think  that  our  last  two  wars,  not  to  men- 
tion the  present  one,  have  been  fought  for 
baste  human  ri^bU  agalnat  tboae  who  would 
under  moast  pretext  oppreas  or  deatroy  tbeoL 
We  should  sttn  be  alert  to  this  Ciu«at. 

It  is  againat  this  background  that  tlie 
pwacut  Irish  situation  has  world  signlfl- 
canoe.  The  low  of  ciril  rl^ts  for  the  Cath- 
olic minority  In  northern  Ireland  to  not  In 
any  aenee  a  merely  Zrish  problem;  It  is,  la 
simple  terma,  a  Ivoman  problem  demandli^ 
the  attention  of  decent  men  all  orer  the 
world.  We  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
little  leas  than  at  whlto  beat  ooneei  nlng 
the  dlMbilltiee  suffered  hj  men  behind  the 
iron  curtain  since  we  are,  at  the  moment  at 
lesMt.  almost  h^pleae  to  do  anything  to 
assist  them.  We  have  no  right  to  be  caUoua, 
hofwever,   nor  to  appear  to  approve. 

In  tlie  eaae  cf  Worthern  IrdandL  under 
British  rule,  we  might  soppoee  that  we 
could  expect  better,  ra-  that  our  own  coun- 
try might  eonoetvably  \ue  Its  good  c2Bces  to 
persuade  this  enlightened  democracy  to  re- 
spect basic  democratic  principles.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  the  apathy  of  the  American 
public  and  the  reluctance  of  thoae  tisnally 
interested  in  theae  matters.  We  would  not 
want  to  suggest  that  It  makes  any  dlQerenoe 
wbo  is  being  oppreaaed  and  by  whom. 

Since  the  orange  curtain  around  this  area 
is  quite  tightly  drawn  some  may  wonder 
Just  how  serious  the  disabilities  auOered  toy 
Catholics  in  tlie  English  area  of  Ireland  ac- 
tually are.  Let  It  be  merely  noted  that  the 
list  of  wrongs  Include  dlaerlmtnatlon  In  em- 
ployment and  hooalng  and  government  serv- 
ice, diaentrandUaement  and  manipulated 
voting,  forcible  entry  liy  poUee.  oeartA  with- 
out warrant,  diapoeal  ot  property  wtthouS 
compensation,  arrest  without  charge  and 
imprisonment  without  trial.  For  leas  than 
this  men  have  thought  it  wise  to  go  Into  rev- 
olution as  the  history  of  our  own  country  In 
bearing  similar  burdens  from  the  same 
sources  ao  dearly  demonstrates. 

It  Is  aurely  time  and  long  past  time  that 
Amerteans  who  have  a  real  interest  In  lib- 
erty—anyooe's  liberty — began  to  call  atten- 
tion to  these  iniquitous  circumstanoes  and 
demanded  aome  action.  In  the  light  of  the 
preaent.  not  to  mention  the  past  and  un- 
doubtedly future,  aid  which  Americans  are 
contributing  to  Britain  it  would  scarcely  bs 
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considered  meddlesome  to  Inqxilre  what  ez- 
CTues  can  be  found  for  such  undemocratic 
practices.  Our  own  Congress  might  be  In 
the  best  position  to  ask  the  question  and 
insist  upon  an  answer. 


LikrariaB  of  Confress  Draws  Critkism  for 
Frequent  Absences;  Now  in  Pam  At- 
tendinf  ExecvtiTe  Board  Meetinf  of 
UNESCO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  mABo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  4.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American  peo- 
ple a  news  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  ETvening  Star  of  March  31. 
1952: 
LiaaABiijr  or  Congkzss  Draws  CamcisM  rom 

PlSQXnCNT   ABSEKCXS 

Two  Members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  have  suggested  that  Dr.  Luther 
H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Ck)ngre88.  should  "get 
another  Job  some  place"  because  of  his  fre- 
quent absences  from  the  Library. 

The  criticism  occurred  during  a  subcom- 
nHtee  hearing  on  the  Library's  budget  last 
Wednesday,  after  committee  members  noted 
that  Dr.  Evans  is  In  Paris  attending  an  ex- 
ecutive board  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Sclentlflc,  and  CxUtural  Or- 
ganization. 

"Sometimes  we  think  Mr.  Evans  ought  to 
get  another  Job  some  place,"  said  Repre- 
sentative HOKAW,  Republican,  of  Washlng- 
tcm.  "He  is  not  running  the  Library.  Per< 
haps  he  should  be  associated  with  the  Stute 
Department." 

Chairman  McGbatb.  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  also  was  critical.  Today  he  said  h« 
thought  Mr.  Hokak  was  a  "valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  I  usually  agree 
with  him.  Dr.  Evans  has  hardly  given  any 
time  to  the  Library." 

Acting  Librarian  Vemer  W.  Clapp,  who 
testified  In  Dr.  Evans'  absence,  stoutly  de- 
fended his  work  with  the  Library.  He  also 
said  that  UNESCO  needed  a  man  with  the 
wisdom  of  Dr.  Evans. 

Mr.  HoaAN  added  that  he  was  not  critical 
of  Dr.  Evans,  but  about  "the  Job  for  which 
Congress  has  hired  him." 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  Act- 
ing Librarian  Werner  W.  Clapp  said  that 
UNESCO  needed  a  man  with  the  wis- 
dom of  Dr.  Evans.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  Flag  Conunittee,  in  a 
well-documented  report,  says  "UNESCO, 
the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization  Is  a 
subversive  association,  consciously  fur- 
thering a  campaign  calculated  to  per- 
vert the  teaching  profession  in  this 
country,  and  so  destroy  the  worth  and 
Integrity  of  America's  first  bulwark 
of  freedom — our  tax-supported  public 
schools,"  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  anyone  possessing  either  wisdom  or 
patriotism  would  serve  on  the  executive 
board  of  such   an   un-American  outfit. 

The  Internationalists,  unable  to  deny 
or  refute  the  report  of  the  American 


Flag  Committee,  are  resorting  to  the 
shop-worn  left-wing  technique  of  shriek- 
ing "isolationist"  and  "Fascist" 

Loyal  Americans  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve this  Republic  and  the  American 
way  of  life  shoiild  read  the  report  to 
the  American  people  on  UNESCO  by  the 
American  Flag  Committee  and  the  care- 
fully documented  review  of  trends  In 
present  day  education  by  Congressman 
Paul  W.  Shateh.  of  Michigan,  copies  of 
which  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Home  Role  for  the  District  of  Cohmbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  XTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aprti  7,  1952 

Mr.  QRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
signed,  and  filed  a  petition  on  the 
Speaker's  desk,  to  discharge  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  from  fur- 
ther conside.-ation  of  S.  1976,  a  bill  in- 
t]*oduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Cass]  and 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  January  23,  1952,  and  hearings  have 
been  held. 

This  bill.  8.  1976,  provides  for  limited 
home  rule  for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Reservations  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following: 

Thd  Congress  of  the  United  States  reserves 
the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise  its  oon- 
^Itutlonal  authority  as  legislature  for  th» 
District  of  Columbia,  for  enacting  legisla- 
tion tat  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  District  Council  by  this 
act.  Including  without  limitation  legisla- 
tion to  amend  or  repeal  any  law  In  force 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to  or  after 
the  enactment  of  this  act  or  any  provision 
of  this  act. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  have 
never  contended,  and  do  not  now  con- 
tend, that  this  proposed  bill  is  adequate 
or  gives  the  people  of  the  District  all  that 
they  deserve.  However,  it  Is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  bill  follows  generally  the  form  of 
government  applicable  to  our  Territories, 
such  as  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  It  removes 
citizens  of  the  District  from  the  category 
of  being  wards  of  the  Government,  such 
as  we  now  impose  on  our  American 
Indians. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  tq  belabor 
the  Congress  with  any  argument  as  to 
why  a  community  of  almost  a  million 
citizens  should  enjoy  the  fundamental 
rights  of  citizenship.  Any  school  boy 
Who  reads  history  recognizes  this  fact. 

This  act  repeals  the  law  creating  the 
present  commission  form  of  government 
as  now  constituted,  and  abolishes  boards 
and  commissions  inconsistent  with  the 
provision  of  Senate  bill  1978. 

First.  The  bill  provides  for  an  elected 
delegate  to  Congress  with  comparable 
prerogatives  as  presently  exercised  by 
delegates  from  our  Territories. 


Second.  It  creates  a  District  Council  of 
15  members.  It  Axes  salaries  and  pre- 
scribes theX:;ouncU's  powers  and  limita- 
tions of  those  powers;  also  the  tenure  of 
office  and  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
serve  on  said  Council. 

Third.  It  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  mayor  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
fixes  his  salary,  term  of  ofllce.  and  other 
qualifications. 

Fourth.  The  bill  sets  up  budgetary  re- 
quirements such  as  are  practiced  by  sim- 
ilar communities  of  the  country.  It  au- 
thorizes the  District  to  Incur  Indebted- 
ness by  issuing  bonds  and  short-term 
tax  anticipation  notes,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, conforming  to  the  modem 
practices  of  cities  of  similar  size. 

Fifth.  It  also  provides  for  the  bonding 
of  employees,  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  budgets,  with  the  power  of 
assessment  and  collection  o'  taxes,  and 
other  fees. 

Sixth.  The  bill  sets  out  a  formula 
whereby  the  Federal  GC'vemment  will 
pay  its  share  to  finance  the  activities  of 
the  District. 

Seventh.  The  bill  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  five  members  of  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation who  In  turn  will  aeleet  one  of  its 
members  to  act  as  president.  It  fixes 
their  salary  and  election  qualifications; 
authorizes  the  board  to  appoint  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  and  a  secretary, 
and  grants  the  powers  usually  exercised 
by  Boards  of  Education 

Eighth.  A  board  of  election  consistinff 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  is  also  provided  for  in  this  act. 
It  fixes  their  salary,  their  term  of  offloe. 
and  spells  out  in  detail  their  duty  as  « 
board  of  elections. 

Ninth.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions, 
this  bill  will  subject  all  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Civil  Service  Act. 

Tenth.  The  bill  sets  up  a  charter 
referendum  board  consisting  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  qualified  electors  who  reside 
and  are  domiciled  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  sets  forth  their  duties  and 
powers  such  as  are  generally  exercised 
by  election  boards  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It,  this  board,  conducts  a 
referendum  to  be  held  on  November  15, 
1952,  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  charter. 

This  is  a  rteiun^  of  the  bill  without 
going  into  great  detail  for  I  am  sure  the 
Members  will  want  to  study  the  bill  and 
report  for  themselves. 

During  my  11  years  in  Congress  both 
political  parties  have  held  out  hope  to 
the  people  of  the  District  that  they  would 
be  given  home  rule.  Both  parties  for 
years  have  adopted  planks  in  their  plat- 
forms favoring  home  rule.  As  we  are 
about  to  convene  the  two  great  conven- 
tions of  the  respective  parties  they  might 
again  dust  off  the  old  planks  of  the  re- 
spective platforms  promising  home  nile. 
In  my  opinion  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  quite  disgusted  with 
this  lack  of  sincerity.  We  have  it  In  our 
power  now  to  make  good  our  promise  to 
%he  people  of  the  District.  We  should  do 
It  without  further  delay. 
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X  can  upon  my  colleagues  to  sign  dis- 
charge petition  Ifo.  11  on  the  Speaker's 
desk,  so  that  this  legislation  might  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  action.  At  least 
It  will  give  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
home  rule  an  opportunity  to  show  our 
sincerity  by  our  action. 


Tkree>Natkm  Bbc  h  Pvwtrfd  Eirtily 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CAUroairiA 

IN  TBB  BOU8B  OF  BCPRXSXNTATIVia 

Wednesday.  Aprti  t.  1952 

Mr.  TORTT.  ICr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire 
to  include  in  our  Rscoao  an  article  and 
an  editorial,  both  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror.  Theae  are  examples  of  construc- 
tive writing  reminiscent  of  the  days  when 
great  newspapers  reflected  the  philoso- 
phies of  their  publishers  and  editors; 
when  editorial  pages  were  less  sterile; 
when  reliance  upon  syndicated  colum- 
nists for  analyses  of  the  news  was  not 
so  common.  I  am  sure  every  Member 
will  find  these  articles  by  the  very  able 
Mr.  Virgil  Pinkley.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Mirror,  both  refreshing,  interest- 
ing, and  instructlTe. 

The  articles  follow: 

TMnS-NATIOM  Bixw  Is  POVOVITL  EimTT 

Mjooco  Crrr. — Mexico.  Canada,  and  tbe 
Unttad  States  form  one  of  the  most  natural 
and  powerful  Mocs  in  the  world. 

In  theee  days  when  we  wrestle  with  vital 
world  problems  we  should  develop  as  never 
before  our  good-neighbor  policy  toward  this 
prograaslve  and  vlrUe  RepubUc  to  the  south. 
and  our  Ana  frlands  In  Um  Canadian  Com- 
mon wsaltb. 

MasWo  and  Osnada  are  •  rich  treasure 
chest  at  raw  materlais.  They  are  strong  and 
rapidly  growing  young  industrial  glanU. 
Perhaps  even  more  looportant,  they  share 
our  hopes,  our  faith  in  the  Indindual.  and 
our  ideals.     We  are  brothers  In  spirit. 

Together  these  three  nations  with  long 
Paeifle  ooaaUtnas  have  almost  300.000,000 
people,  roughly  equal  to  the  population  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Combined  we  have  a  total 
area  of  about  7.000.000  square  miles,  about 
1.000.000  less  than  Ri^da. 

Both  Mexico  and  Cansda  are  rich  in  min- 
srals,  particularly  petroleum  and  steel.  The 
three  countries,  together,  have  steel  and 
petroleum  production  four  to  five  times 
greater  than  Russia  and  her  satellites. 
Modem  war.  Uke  progress  in  peacetime,  de- 
pends largely  on  steel  and  oU. 

Secure  defense  of  our  common  coast  lines 
Is  essential  to  all  of  us.  Mexico  has  4.574 
mUes  of  coast  on  the  Pacific  and  1.737  on 
the  Caribbean.  Canada  has  one  of  the  long- 
est coast  llnas  in  the  world  with  14320  miles  _ 
on  the  mainland  and  S4.e50  mUes  on  nearby 
Islands.  Our  Pacific  coast  line  measxires 
1.873  mUes — 180  in  Washington.  S51  in  Ore- 
gon, and  1.941  In  Calif omla. 

Tha  United  States  needs  s  strong  and 
fHendly  Mexico  as  weU  as  a  strong  and 
friendly  Canada.  Thaaa  two  neighbor  na- 
tions in  turn  need  a  powarful  Unltad  States 
to  stand  with  them  in  peace  or  war.  It  la  a 
partnership  with  common  advantages. 

In  Mexico  we  have  access  to  tropical  and 
samltropleal  producU.  It  Is  unbeUeval>ly 
rich  aariculturaUy.  and  some  40  peroant  o< 
tha  world's  silver  Is  produced  thara. 


Canada  leads  the  world  In  nickel  and 
asbaatoa  production.  A  long  list  of  minerals 
mined  in  Canada  Includes  gold.  lead,  copper. 
platinum,  uranium,  dnc,  coal,  natural  gas. 
and  petroleum.  Canada's  hydroelectric 
power  resources  are  incalculable.  Her  for- 
eets  are  rich  and  extensive. 

As  a  Nation  otir  foreign  poiicj  should  stress 
eloaer  and  better  relations  with  both  Canada 
and  Mexico.  We  mxist  get  to  know  them 
better.  We  should  respect  every  detau  of 
their  rights  and  aspirations. 

In  time  of  war  there  can  be  no  question 
Of  the  positions  of  Canada  and  Mexico.  In 
tbe  last  war  the  Canadians  fought  and  served 
averyrrhere  with  us.  The  nation's  effort  on 
a  per  capita  basis  was  astonishing. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Mexico 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan  tha 
day  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  with  Germany  on 
IMcembar  11.  IMl.  On  May  32. 1943,  Mexico 
declared  vrar  on  all  three  Axis  nations. 

As  Individual  Calif omians  we  hsve  tha 
opportunity  and  privilege  to  come  to  know 
our  Mexican  and  Canadian  friends  better. 
We  can  extend  the  most  cordial  welcome  to 
any  visitors  from  the  north  or  sovth.  Not 
only  does  hospitality  and  friendship  dletata 
this  pcHlcy  but  It  will  advance  tbe  cause  of 
our  common  interests. 

PatL  TovB  IxvoaicaTXow 

Monoo  Cirr. — This  visit  to  Mexico  Is  a  real 
aye -opener. 

Everywhere  great  activity  is  in  progseas. 
In  this  land  of  sharp  contrasts  and  brilliant 
colors  one  encounters  tramssdous  amounts 
of  hunum  horsepower. 

Not  that  aU  problems  are  solved.  Quite 
the  contrary.  There  Is  much  to  do  in  rais- 
ing living  standards  for  at  least  another  25 
to  60  years.  But  Mexico  probably  has  made 
more  progress  during  tht  last  10  years  than 
during  ttw  preceding  two  centuries.  Long- 
time American  and  otiier  foreign  residents 
here  are  agreed  about  changes  for  the  better. 

The  government  of  President  Mlg\iel  Ale- 
man  has  given  the  country  an  able,  efficient 
administration.  Bold  planning,  high  cour- 
age, and  much  hard  work  ixave  gone  into  its 
gigantic  program. 

Mexico  City  is  an  example.  Twenty-flva 
years  ago  this  oldest  metropolis  in  North 
and  Central  America  had  a  population  of 
878.000.  Today  more  than  3.000.000  live  in 
Mexico  City  and  its  subtirbs.  This  fantastic 
growth  hss  brought  numerous  problems  In 
public  utilities,  housing,  and  transportation. 

sTicaoiJC  am 

Some  838  years  ago  wandering  Astec  tribes 
reached  the  site  of  Mexico  City.  They  sought 
the  sign  of  an  eagle,  perched  atop  a  cactus, 
devomnng  a  serpent.  As  high  priests  made 
their  way  through  lakes  and  channels  of  this 
vaUey  they  saw  on  one  of  the  largest  Islands 
the  eagle  on  top  of  a  cactus,  with  a  serpent 
held  between  the  claws  of  one  foot  aad  its 
beak. 

Canals  were  dtig  and  some  of  tbe  lakes 
drained.  The  Indians  built  their  beautiful 
capital  of  Tenochtltlan.  After  Hernan 
Cortes  and  his  Spanlaida  laid  siege  to  the 
city  it  was  captiu-ed  in  1531  and  almost 
rased. 

Today  the  drained  bed  of  Lake  Texcoco 
poses  a  serlotis  building  problem  for  this 
city.  Many  of  the  largest  buildings  are  be- 
ing torn  down.  Pilings  and  foundations 
driven  into  the  old  lake  bed  have  sunk.  New 
and  novel  types  of  buUding  are  being  tried. 
Generally  speaking  the  Mexican  architecture, 
especially  factories,  ofllce  buUdings,  and  new 
cities,  is  lUtnunodern. 

Mvw  UMivxaarrT 

Near  Mexico  City  a  magnificent  University 
Oty  is  under  construcUon.  Already  aoma 
175.000.000  peaos  have  been  spent;  the  com- 
pleted project  will  cost  around  750.000.000 
paaos,  or  tha  aqulvalant  of  •75,000,000  to 


880,000,000.  Antldpatad  student  cwoUmaot 
wlU  be  MJOOO  to  SOXXW.  Parts  tH  University 
City  may  be  open  by  nect  Jantiary. 

Large  numbers  of  sporta  fields,  many  swim, 
ming  pools,  beatrUful  lawns  and  flower  gar- 
dens, dormitories,  a  hoepltal.  and  a  huge  sta- 
dium seating  1 10.000  arc  Included.  The  sta- 
dium has  a  novel  design  In  that  moat  seats 
are  located  between  what  would  be  tb*  ao- 
yard  lines  in  an  American  footbaU  bowl,  giv- 
ing excellent  vision. 

University  City  reflects  the  pride  and  pa- 
triotism of  modem  Mexico.  Many  archftecta 
and  engineers  have  given  their  serrlce  gratia. 
Most  materials  are  being  supplied  for  actual 
costs.  All  expenditures  are  passed  on  in  ad- 
vance by  a  body  of  c^qMrta. 

When  completed  University  City  and  near- 
by facilities  would  provide  an  excellent  set- 
ting for  the  Ol3rmplc  games.  Mexicans  in- 
variably are  courteous,  kind,  and  eloquent. 
International  athletic  oompetltions  staged 
here  would  be  free  of  politics  and  pressures. 
An  atmosphere  of  true  sportsmanship  would 
prevail. 

POWXB  FBOJBCTB,  TOO 

Among  the  largest  developments  of  tha 
past  decade,  especially  the  last  4  years,  ai« 
a  series  of  hydroelectric  works  constructed 
slmiUtaneously  with  irrigation  projects  and 
vast  reforestations. 

Prom  1830  to  1949  the  production  of  an- 
nual kilowatt-hours  Jtunped  from  50,000  to 
554,700,000.  This  development  has  enabled 
Mexico  to  di'lve  Into  third  position  In  tha 
Westwn  Hemisphere  as  an  inidustrlal  natlasi. 
Sleepy  Mexico  is  rapidly  vanifhing. 

SU  years  ago  the  Pederal  Power  Commis- 
sion had  an  annual  budget  of  20,000  pesca. 
Ttoday  the  expenditure  exceeds  350,000.000 
pesos.  Additionally  the  Import-Export  Wan^ 
has  authorized  loans  of  854.000.000  United 
SUtes,  of  which  some  S30,000/)00  have  been 
spent  for  purchases  of  equipment  *r»d  mate- 
rials outside  Mexico. 

The  Ixtapantongo  hydroelectric  woAs 
being  developed  uorth  of  Mexico  City  on  tha 
TUostlc  River  is  an  example  of  modem  in- 
dustrial Mexico  in  the  making.  Wlien  com- 
pleted in  '955  it  wiU  generate  SftS.OOO  kilo- 
watts. Three  large  dams  and  lakes  furnish 
the  water  which  passas  through  great  West- 
Inghotise  generators.  Thsae  machines  ara 
serviced  by  110-ton  crane  hoists  manufac- 
tured in  Muskegon,  Mich.  Mexicans  under- 
standably are  proud  of  such  projects. 


AID  TO  wc 

Most  of  the  Important  Industrial  oper- 
ations are  carrying  out  soda!  programs  for 
workers.  Kmpbasis  Is  placed  on  good  work- 
ing conditions,  free  or  Inexpensive  meals, 
sports  grounds,  bathing  facilities,  free  com- 
pany hospitals,  kindergartens  and  elemen- 
tary schools,  night  school  courses  for  workers 
and  their  famUles  and  modem  small  homes 
or  apartments  renting  for  modest  sums. 

Mexican  and  American  indutrlalists  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  best  defenses  against 
communism  Is  to  raise  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing. 

Most  fsctorln  report  that  natives  taken 
even  from  the  most  rural  areas  make  ex- 
ctllent  worLers.  Mexicans  can  do  almost 
anything  well  with  their  bands.  They  leam 
quickly  and  take  great  pride  In  their  work. 

General  Electric  officials  told  me  that  most 
workers  turn  out  00  to  85  percent  of  work 
achieved  by  their  United  States  equivalents. 
Ford,  General  Motors,  and  General  Tires,  or 
General  Popo,  executives  said  in  some  types 
of  work  the  production  per  man-hour  Is  Just 
as  high  here  as  at  home. 

HIGH    OUTPUT 

At  the  DM  national  plant,  an  aU-Maz- 
lean  owned  and  openteA  company  mnHrn 
some  115  items,  of  which  a  majority  ara 
metal  furniture  and  home  appliances,  pro- 
duction actiuUly  runs  somewhat  ahead  of 
that  in  tha  United  States  in  specific  Joba. 
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The  Government  enters  Into  very  Uttl* 
business  here.  The  petroleum  Industry,  rail- 
ways, post  office,  and  telegraph  are  nation- 
ally owned.  Virtually  all  other  business  Is 
privately  owned  and  operated. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  been  here  I  hava 
been  amazed  by  the  road-bulldlng  program. 
Oood  major  highways  connect  the  leading 
cities  and  states. 

Agriculture  receives  special  attention.  All 
•oils  are  scientifically  examined  to  ascertain 
what  crops  grow  best.  Seeds  sold  are  tested 
and  certified.  These  methods  plus  more  Irri- 
gation, better  use  of  fertilizers,  and  some 
mechanization  have  boosted  ou^ut  consld- 
eraoly. 


Wkat  Are  Proiito? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  mOCSTLTAlfU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Monday,  April  7.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the' Record  an  article 
entitled  "What  Are  Profits?"  written  by 
David  Lawrence  and  published  in  U.  S. 
News  k  World  Report  of  March  28. 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcou, 
as  follows: 

What  Aaz  Paorm? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Judging  by  some  of  the  statements  recent- 
ly broadcast  by  labor-union  spokesmen  in 
hearings  before  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Bo<utl,  corporation  profits  are  sonachow  an 
evidence  of  personal  greed  or  Illegitimate 
gain. 

Certainly  the  smear  campaign  against 
profits  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
left  wing  In  America  is  not  much  different 
from  what  Moscow  has  been  proclaiming  In 
its  propaganda. 

Is  It  conceivable  that  there  are  any  Amer- 
icans In  positions  of  responsibility  In  our 
labor  unions  wb^  do  not  really  know  what 
profits  are — or  do  they  merely  profess  not  to 
know  for  political  reasons  of  their  own? 

Profits  la  American  corporations  are  not 
what's  left  after  deducting  certain  selected 
expenses. 

Profits  are  the  net  Income  after  deducting 
all  expenses.  Including  the  money  paid  out  in 
taxes  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  governments  of  the  various  States 
and  cities. 

Profits — the  money  left  in  the  company's 
treasury  after  paying  all  expenses— are  not 
then  paid  out  to  stockholders  or  to  officers. 
They  get  only  their  salaries,  unless  some  of 
them  happen  also  to  receive  dividends  as 
individual  stockholders. 

But  stockholders  or  owners  are  not  getting 
all  the  profits  elthet.  Dividend  payments 
nowadays  are  rarely  more  than  half  of  a  com- 
pany's annual  earnings  after  taxes.  This  is 
because  corporations  must  lay  aside  funds 
for  working  capital,  for  reserves,  and  for  re- 
placement of  plant  and  equipment. 

To  assail  profits  as  sinful,  or  as  tainted 
With  some  sort  of  wrongdoing,  is  to  under- 
mine the  Jobs  of  every  American  working- 
man  and  the  future  Jobs  of  their  children. 

For  Jobs  are  created  by  enterprising  Indi- 
viduals wbo  put  In  tbelr  own  money,  or  who 
borrow  the  savings  of  others,  to  create  new 
enterprises. 

If  profits  are  destroyed — as  is  the  case  un- 
4ter    communism,    fascism,    or    state    social- 


ism— then  government  takes  charge  of  labor 
unions,  too.    Liberty  disappears  all  around. 

Why  should  any  Americans  wbo  head  up 
OUT  lalx)r  unions  t>e  so  Interested  In  destroy- 
ing profits  or  smearing  those  who  try  to  earn 
them  for  their  fellow  men? 
'  Thoughtful  leaders  of  American  labor, 
upon  refiectlon.  will  realize  that  a  profit  sys- 
tem U  a  loss  system,  too,  and  that  the  capital 
risked  in  any  enterprise  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed against  the  hazards  of  competition  or 
changing  times. 

To  focus  on  one  year's  high  profits,  more- 
over, and  demand  that  fixed  expenses  such 
as  wages  b«  Inordinately  Increased,  so  that 
companies  will  be  saddled  with  a  wage  level 
which  they  cannot  deflate  when  there  li  a 
serious  decline  in  profits.  Is  to  do  a  dlsaerv- 
Ice  to  everybody. 

Profits  and  the  incentive  to  the  making  of 
profits  are  symbols  of  Industrial  progress. 
Profit-sharing  plans  have  been  adopted  by 
many  forward-looking  companies.  But  It  la 
one  thing  to  agree  to  share  the  risks  of  enter- 
prise with  the  employees  and  quite  another 
to  Increase  the  fixed  expenses  every  year.  For 
then  prices  m\ist  be  raised  to  meet  the 
higher  costs,  thus  stimulating  the  Inflation- 
ary cycle.  This,  In  the  end.  can  hurt  the 
workers  by  causing  the  dollar  to  buy  less 
and  less. 

Today  the  problem  of  earning  enoxigh  to 
replace  at  present  day  costs  of  materials  and 
labor  the  plants  that  are  wearing  out  Is  the 
most  serious  single  financial  difBculty  that 
tmcm  private  enterprlae.  , 

Unless  there  Is  money  enough  set  aside 
yearly  to  rebuild  worn-out  equipment  and 
expand  factory  space  and  buy  new  tools,  the 
American  economic  system  will  grow  weak. 
Who  but  the  enemies  of  the  proflt-and-lcee 
system  wants  that  to  happen? 

Unless  enough  money  Is  placed  in  le— ife 
In  the  good  years  to  take  care  of  the  lean 
years — to  tide  over  a  depression — unemploy- 
ment will  reach  disastrous  proportions  the 
next  time  there  Is  a  downward  turn  in  the 
business  cycle. 

After  paying  all  expenses.  Including  taxes, 
corporations  are  expected  to  pay  the  share- 
holder a  reasonable  return  on  his  invest- 
ment. Yet  while  the  wages  of  "borrowed" 
money — lx>nds  and  mortgages — are  accepted 
re  an  Item  of  expense  under  our  systems  of 
accounting  and  tax  laws  today,  the  wages  of 
the  Investor  In  capital  stock — dividends — are 
not  a  deductible  item  of  expense  before  taxes, 
though  money  put  Into  capital  stock  Is  also 
"borrowed"  money.  And  what's  left  after 
paying  dividends  is  all  that  Is  available  annu- 
ally for  reserve  and  for  futiire  expansion.  If 
a  surplus  for  such  vital  purposes  cannot  be 
accumulated  year  by  year,  economic  anarchy 
wUl  destroy  from  within  the  most  powerful 
Industrial  nation  In  the  world. 

It  Is  time  that  union  leaders  uttered  a  word 
of  caution  to  their  spokesmen  to  avoid  mak- 
ing public  statements  that  seek  to  smear 
proflts  as  such  or  that  exaggerate  their  true 
size  by  deliberately  ignoring  taxes  as  an  item 
of  corporate  expense. 


Appointment  of  Federal  Jodget 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCOKSIH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATES 

Monday.  April  7.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared on  certain  principles  Involved  in 
the  appointment  of  Federal  Judges,  as 


well  as  relating  to  one  of  the  important 
aspects  of  the  OflBce  of  Allen  Property. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t«ct 
of  this  statement  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Ricoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th» 
RjccoBO,  as  follows: 

SSNATOa  WlLCT  COMMnm  ON  CONnaMATTON 

or  Jxnwx  Eoeubtxin — SrasssBS  Nkkd  roa  Ar- 
ponrmro  Top-Notcx  Pbtvats  AnoairxTs  io 

JXJDUaMtUTB 

I  shall  not  object  to  Senate  confirmation  of 
the  Interim  sppointment  of  Hon.  David  Bdel- 
steln  as  United  Sutes  district  Judge  for  ttoe 
eouthem  <Ustrlct  of  New  York. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  mention  that  I  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  some  of  the 
Important  aspects  of  this  partlcxUar  nomina- 
tion— aspects  wholly  aside  from  Mr.  Edelsteln 
himself  and  his  specific  record,  aspects  based 
purely  on  various  principles  involved. 

TOO  Laaoa  paopoanoif  or  xoencs  BBPaanmrr 
AiToawzTs  ssuDCTSD  roa  JUOOI 


The  first  aspects  Is  this ;  like  so  many  other 
Judgeship  nominstlons.  this  particular  nomi- 
nation seems  to  have  been  based  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  candidate's  experience  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice. 

I  want  theiefore  to  reiterate  what  our  dii- 
tinculabed  chairman,  the  Honorable  Pat  MC- 
CaaaAM,  has  stressed  on  several  occasions, 
most  recently  during  a  public  hearing  on 
Mr.  Bdelsteln's  qualifications. 

Chairman  McCAxaAN  has  said  In  effect  that 
the  recent  practice  of  selecting  Federal 
Judges  to  such  a  large  proportion  from  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment Of  Justice — that  this  practice  Involvea 
serious  implications  to  the  Nation's  Judi- 
ciary. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  during  lIH7~i8  in  the 
period  of  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congreis, 
I  commented  on  quite  a  few  occasions.  In 
connection  with  nominations  to  the  Judi- 
ciary, that  there  is  a  tremendous — relatively 
untapped  pool  of  top-notch  private  legal 
talent  available  throughout  the  Nation. 
Then,  are  in  every  Judicial  district  con- 
siderable numbers  of  outstanding  men  and 
women  who  are  regarded,  irrespective  of 
political  party,  as  great  practitioners  of  the 
law,  possessing  years  and  years  of  varied 
private  exi>erlence — men  and  women  wbo 
would  make  exceUent  material  for  the  Fed- 
eral bench. 

Naturally,  if  a  nominee  has  had  some 
period  of  service  with  the  Department  at 
Justice,  such  service  can  provide  very  help- 
ful background.  But  I  do  feel,  as  a  great 
many  private  attorneys  today  feel,  that 
when  they  approach  the  Federal  bench  theae 
days,  they  are  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage 
if  they  are  appearing  in  opposition  to  an 
official  position  taken  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice.  These  private  at- 
torneys will  have  to  try  to  present  their 
case  t)efore  a  Federal  Judge  whose  vlewjulnt 
wlU  inevitcbly  refiect  past  background  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  often  com- 
paratively little  background  with  the  private 
enterprise  viewpoint. 

Appointing  Assistant  Attorneys  Oeneral 
alfo  almost  exclusively  from  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Justice  Department — euch  ap- 
pointments are  subject  to  these  same  obser- 
vations which  I  am  making  today. 

BAB   HAS   WOT   BKXM   ABLX  TO  OIVX   MANT    EMnTO- 
SIASnc,    UNANXUOUS    APPBOVALS 

On  relatively  too  few  occasions  has  a  situa- 
tion occurred  where  a  Judgeship  nomina- 
tion has  met,  for  example,  with  practically 
universal  acclaim,  with  all  sections  of  the 
bar  giving  eager  and  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment because  an  individual  o*  the  highest 
stature  has  been  appointed — an  individual 
of  towering  legal  ability  and  background. 
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Hm  fact,  for  example,  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  or  a  State  or  city  or  county 
bar  may  say  that  it  has  no  objection  to  a 
nomination  (irrespective  ot  this  current  ap- 
pointment where  several  obJeetlODs  were 
filed — while  numerotM  endorsements  were 
received)  such  a  lack  of  formal  objection 
Is  not  enough  in  my  Judgment  to  justify 
any  eonplaoency  on  o\ir  part.  Lack  of  ob- 
jeetton  Is  obviously  not  an  affirmative  dem- 
ooslratlon  at  enthusiastic  and  unanimous 
approvaL 


A  second  principle  I  alioiikl  like  to  point 
ottt  Is  baaed  on  ths  fact  that  oti  December 
18.  1061.  I  received  from  ths  Bonorable  Har- 
old BayatOD.  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
Director  of  the  OOc*  ot  Alien  Property,  a  re- 
port on  the  Herman  Basch  Co.,  of  850 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  T.  This  re- 
port was  one  of  a  serins  which  I  had  request- 
ed on  the  10  largest  corporations  oontroUed 
bf  tbe  OSoe  of  Allen  Property. 

TlM  Basch  Oo.  is  the  sscood  ua^^^wg  qual- 
ity Psrslan  laab  fur  dysr  in  the  United 
SUtss.  XU  asseu  In  mld-ll»61  were  •S.aso.- 
000.  Tbe  Federal  Government  controls 
sround  T3  percent  of  the  outstanding  stock. 

That  report  in  appendix  B,  showed  that 
Mr.  Davtd  Bdelstetn  was  elected  on  Aprll  17. 
U»60.  as  a  msnibnr  of.  ths  board  of  dtreetors 
a  the  Herman  Basch  Co..  having  been  a 
designee  ot  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  Mr.  Edel- 
stetn  rsrtgwed  his  pasitlon  on  November  16, 
19S1.  During  1950,  he  received  a  tpUl  of 
•700  coospensstlon  fron  Herman  Basch  Co. 
and  durtnc  the  10  months  of  1961.  he  re- 
ceived 6600  for  having  attended  board  of  di- 
rector msctinci  of  that  company.  A  foot- 
note on  the  tible  furnished  to  me  by  the 
OOoe  of  Allen  Property  described  htm  as 
*^ijt'iasi  Untted  States  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  in  chsrge  of  ths  Customs  Division. 
Department  of  Justice." 

Now,  by  way  of  baekground,  let  me  say 
that  the  r^deral  Oovemment  is  very  sound 
In  aasxirlng  the  protection  of  its  financial  In- 
vestmsDl  m  veiited  corporations  by  dsaignat- 
Ing  a  few  of  Its  smpioyaM  to  serve  vested 
eorporation  boiwds. 

THUS,  the  same  table  that  stiowed  Mr. 
Bdelsteln's  ssrvlce  on  the  board  showed  that 
three  otiker  Individuals  in  ths  OOce  of  AUm 
Property  of  the  Department  of  Justice  hM 
also  served  on  i  he  board:  but  the  crucial  dlf - 
fcrenoe  was.  of  couree.  that  these  latter  Indl- 
vMoals  were  not  specially  compensated  in 
that  rapacity. 


HAS   eOOOTS   AS   TO 

X  — derstand  that  Judge  Bdelsteln  himself 
ralssd  s  question  as  to  the  propriety  at  hU 
recslvinf  oompensstlon  for  thsee  board  ssrv- 
kea.  and  that  he  did  not  cash  a  check  which 
he  had  received  for  his  having  attended  the 
director  meetUigs  for  some  time  in  view  of 
his  doubt  on  that  score.  Moreover,  he  has 
offered  to  reimburse  the  sums. 

I  undentand,  however,  that  the  OOoe  of 
Allen  Pr(H»erty  in  response  to  his  basic  in- 
quiry, advised  him  that  there  was  nothing 
Illegal  or  even  irregular  as  such  in  his  ac- 
cepting Board  compensatlor . 

This  seems  to  be  another  Instanos  where 
something,  while  not  Ulegal.  that  U.  dlrecUy 
violative  of  a  tpeclfic  provision  of  a  specific 
law.  Involves  very  serious  implications  of 
propriety. 

Obviously.  If  Federal  officials  are  going  to 
go  around  and  appoint  other  Federal  oOksials 
to  the  tKiards  of  vested  corporations,  and  to 
compensate  thinn  for  those  services,  then  the 
Federal  employee  salary  schedule  which  the 
Oongrsss  has  set  by  statute  law  U  being 
nullified  and  tbe  way  Is  open  for  very  grave 
abuse. 

Individuals  employed  by  a  Oovemment 
■geocy  and  appointed  to  represent  the  Oov- 
emment viewpoint  on  a  controlled  corpora- 
tion   should    definitely    not    receive    official 


compensation  over  and  above  their  recular 
Oovemment  salary,  although  they,  ot  coune, 
should  be  reimbursed  for  any  actual  travel 
expenses  incuzred  in  the  courss  of  rM^^f^\ 
duty. 


X  WAS  BOPSD  WWOLa  OAV  APPOIMTMXMT  MUCT 
OOTTU)  BAVX  BZEN  STUDIZD 

I  had  hoped  that  the  over -all  issue  of  the 
eomplete  nature  of  appointments  to  tbe 
boards  of  alien  property-vested  corporations 
might  have  been  brought  up  considerably  be- 
fore this  time  in  the  Investigating  subcom- 
mittee whose  formation  I  had  been  urging 
since  January:  however.  Senate  Resolution 
245  has  only  recently  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  It  has  not  been  possible  as  yet 
for  the  subcommittee  to  explore  this  over-all 
problem. 

I  know,  however,  that  our  distinguished 
BUbooQunittee  chairman,  the  Honorable  Wn,- 
UB  Smrm,  has  been  exceedingly  anxious  to 
get  imder  way  in  a  careful,  over-all  review. 


■-AIX    STAMDABDe    BOB    .HIIWIBSII  IPS 

Finally,  let  me  state  that  I  have  stressed 
certain  standards  In  connection  with  all 
Federal  Jtidgeahlp  nominations  such  as  (1) 
abiUty.  (S)  integrity,  (8)  devotion  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 


JODICIABT     rOLXnCAtXT     VMBALAMCED 

X  have  streased  the  impor^Mxtem  at  securing 
an  -FBI  check  of  all  nominees  and  have  con- 
stantly emphasixed  the  Importance  of  rec- 
ognising and  correcting  what  I  regard  as  a 
situation  of  grave  partisan  unbalano'  on  the 
Federal  Judiciary  today. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  I  make 
all  the  above  commenta  wholly  Irrespective 
of  Judge  Bdelsteln  himself  and  purely  as  a 
matter  of  prindpls. 

I  offer  these  comments  in  a  constructive 
vein  rather  than  a  critical  vein,  and  on  the 
basis  of  issues  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  any 
personality. 


Dcaecraiic  Pioapetily 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  taaaoxju 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSBIf  1  A'i'l  V  E8 

Monday.  April  7.  1952 

Ur.  UOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
oio,  I  Indtide  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  11  issue  of  the  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report.  This  weekly 
magazine.  If  and  when  not  politically  in- 
dependent. Lb  generally  regarded  as  a 
conservative  publication,  leaning  in  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  Party: 

OowsTTicxBs  Bbttbi  Orr — Moas  Oooos,  Dbbmtb 

Shobtacxs,  High  Pbicxs 

In  spite  of  war,  taxes,  prices.  American 
nvlng  standards  are  better  than  ever.  Btrt  it 
may  not  go  much  higher  for  a  while. 

Average  family  is  able  to  dress  better,  eat 
better,  buy  more,  ar,"!  save  more.  Most  peo- 
ple never  had  it  so  good. 

Rise  In  unng  standard  Is  slowing.  What 
If  It  stops.  Life  still  win  be  better  than  it 
was  even  In  the  fatnilous  twenties. 

American  families,  at  this  time,  are  enjoy- 
tng  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  history. 
Ihey  are  eating  better,  wearing  better 
clothes,  using  more  labor-saving  gadgets,  and 
buying  more  services  than  ever  before. 

Spectacular  Improvements  In  living  con- 
ditions are  reflected  in  Oovemment  reporta 
that  measure  the  physical  volume  of  goods 
and  services  bought  by  consumers.  Life  in 
the  United  States,  viewed  at  a  time  when  a 


rising  standard  of  Uvlng  threatens  to  level 
out.  looks  like  this: 

The  typical  consiuier  now  is  living  87  per- 
cent better  than  In  1929.  The  average  indi- 
vidual, In  other  words,  has  been  buying  and 
using  that  much  more  goods  and  services 

than  the  typical  consumer  did  in   1029 a 

year  long  remembered  for  easy  spending  and 
high  living. 

Prices,  In  recent  years,  hsve  shot  up 
swiftly.  So  has  the  size  of  the  population  to 
be  supplied.  Tet,  Incomes  and  producUon 
have  risen  even  faster.  Result,  jrear  by  year, 
is  shown  in  the  accompanjring  chart. 

Depression  years  brought  a  sharp  decline 
In  living  standards.  Purchases  of  autos, 
suita,  steaks,  doctors'  services,  and  other 
things  fell  off.  And  that  smaller  volume  of 
purchases  was  spread  over  a  growing  popu- 
lation. In  4  years,  the  individual's  share  of 
these  things  shrunk  by  a  fifth.  The  upturn, 
when  it  came,  brought  a  rapidly  growing 
share  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  most  pec^le. 

War  years  diverted  many  goods  and  serv. 
ices  from  the  consumer  to  the  military  By 
1944,  the  average  person  was  getting  only  a 
little  more  of  things  than  In  1941 — and  only 
about  14  percent  man  than  In  1939. 

Postwar  years  suddenly  shifted  suoplles 
back  to  the  civilian,  and  families  began  to 
buy  all  the  things  they  had  waited  and 
saved  for  during  the  war.  By  1946,  there 
was  84  percent  more  of  things  lor  each  in- 
dividual than  there  had  been  back  In  1929. 
Now.  since  1946,  the  rise  in  living  standards 
has  slowed.  Fall  employment,  with  capacity 
output  by  factcnies,  farms,  and  mines,  means 
that  sudden  and  sharp  rises  in  living  stand- 
ards are  not  to  be  expected. 

How  life  changes  as  buying  rises  also  Is 
shown  by  official  flgurea.  -   • 

The  big  Increase  in  buying  is  in  so-called 
nondiirable  goods — food,  clothing,  boiiae- 
hold  linens  and  hundreds  of  other  "soft" 
goods.  Typical  United  States  family,  for 
example.  Is  eating  about  12  percent  better 
than  It  did  in  19S9.  and  enjoying  more  and 
better  clothing.  Altogether,  the  average  in- 
divldiua  has  been  tislng  up  44  percent  more 
of  these  things  since  1945  thau  in  1929. 

At  the  time.  United  States  families  have 
q>I  urged  heavUy  on  automobiles,  television 
seta,  refrigerators,  freezers,  and  dozens  of 
other  durable  products  that  mean  easier 
living.  For  the  0  years  since  1945,  pur- 
rhnwt  of  these  things  for  each  person  have 
averaged  SI  percent  oyer  1929 — in  physical 
volume.  Result  has  been  a  transformation 
Of  the  home  and  the  life  that  goes  on  in  It. 
Services  of  most  kinds,  too,  are  playing  a 
bigger  part  in  keeping  the  average  family 
happy  and  healthy.  Medical  services,  dry 
cleaning,  hatrcuta,  and  permanenta,  many 
other  services  are  used  more  freely.  Alto- 
gether, the  average  individual  has  been  buy- 
ing 28  percent  more  of  these  than  In  1929. 
Over-all  result  actually  has  been  an  even 
sharper  ris^  in  living  standards  than  the 
chart  shows.  Personal  saving— including 
money  Invested  in  new  homes — also  has 
risen.  New  miracle  drtigs  that  help  to  keep 
the  family  alive  and  healthy  are  making  con- 
tributions that  are  not  fully  measured  by 
statistics.  Improvements  in  many  products, 
such  as  cars,  also  are  not  taken  fully  into 
account. 

Living-standard  rise,  theee  facts  show, 
really  has  been  phenomenal.  Now  this  rise 
is  slowing,  perhaps  ending,  for  a  time.  The 
1951  trend,  shown  in  the  chart,  may  have 
t>een  a  little  more  than  a  temporary  deci- 
sion of  consumers  to  save  their  mcmey  In- 
stead of  spending.  They  may  spend  more 
later  in  1962.  Tet,  even  if  they  do,  living 
standardfi  as  measured  by  purchases  are  not 
going  to  rise  as  rapidly  as  they  have.  Re- 
armam«Dt,  mUltary  aid  abroad,  other  factors 
are  going  to  limit  the  civilian  boom. 

The  United  States  consumer,  for  the  time 
being,  is  going  to  have  to  settle  for  a  stand- 
ard of  living  that  is  rising  only  slowly,  at  best. 
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Foot-and-Moatk  Diseas* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  7,  1952 

Mr.  LOVRR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Canada  shook  the  Congress  and  livestock 
Industry  once  again.  This  unexpected 
outbreak  came  about  the  time  we  were 
told  by  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
Mexico  was  now  free  of  this  disease  and 
would  be  declared  so  on  September  1, 
1952,  provided  no  further  outbreaks  oc- 
curred before  that  time.  Recent  devel- 
opments point  up  the  fact  that  we  never 
know  when  or  where  this  dread  disease 
will  hit  us  and  all  that  we  can  do  is 
prepare  for  the  worst  and  pray  for  the 
best.  In  other  words,  an  cimce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

With  that  thought  in  mind  I  have 
today  introduced  in  the  House  a  reso- 
lution which  would  bring  the  immediate 
action  the  circumstances  warrant. 

When  this  dread  disease  in  Mexico 
first  seriously  threatened  our  livestock 
in  1948.  the  Congress — Ptiblic  Law  436. 
Eightieth  Congress,  second  session — au- 
thorized among  other  things  the  estab- 
'  lishment  of  a  research  lab  to  be  built 
away  from  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act  of  1949  appropriated  $5C0.00O  for  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  for  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  specifications  for 
such  a  lab  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $25.- 
000,000.  It  provided  further  that  the 
Secretary  should  submit  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  detailed  information  as  to  the 
estimated  total  cost  as  well  as  the  loca- 
tion proposed.  The  Secretary  did  this 
In  1950,  but  his  plans  were  rejected  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
committee  said  In  its  report  on  H.  R. 
9526: 

The  committee  feelB  that  the  Department 
should  explore  further  the  possibility  of  con- 
ducting this  work  In  cooperation  with  thos^ 
countries  which  have  existing  research  fa- 
culties and  are  presently  engaged  in  this 
work.  Consequently,  It  does  not  approve 
thl«  estimate  i^t  this  time.        • 

The  Secretary  has  taken  no  further 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  told  that  the  Sec- 
retary used  $44,302  out  of  the  $500,000 
appropriated,  leaving  a  balance  of  $455.- 
698  that  can  be  used  immediately  with- 
out any  further  action  of  the  Congress. 
Why  the  Secretary  has  failed  to  submit 
further  plans  as  suggested  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  beyond  me. 
He  has  the  funds— $455,698  to  be  exact, 
which  he  can  use  today  if  he  so  de- 
sires. My  resolution  is  merely  a  legis- 
lative device  of  informing  the  Secretary 
that  the  House  wants  him  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress  immediately. 
We  need  a  site  and  plans  and  specifi- 
cations before  we  can  start  construc- 
tion. 


The  Congress  has  provided  the  money 
for  this  purpose — it  is  there  for  the 
Secretary  for  that  purpose  without  any 
further  congressional  action  of  any  kind. 
My  resolution  merely  says,  "Mr.  Secre- 
tary, get  to  work."  When  the  Secretary 
completes  his  Job  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  I  am  con- 
fident the  Congress  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary construction  money. 


The  Moody-Dingell  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  TLLOtota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  7,  1952 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Blair 
Moody-Dingell  bill  proposes  that  when- 
ever any  State  faces  unemployment 
problems  that  it  cannot  solve  or  does  not 
have  the  courage  to  solve,  then  that  State 
can  come  to  the  Federal  Government 
with  hat  in  hand  and  ask  for  help  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Both  Rhode 
Island  and  Michigan  today  claim  they 
need  such  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Moody-Dingell  bill  would 
provide  that  help. 

In  the  case  of  Rhode  Island,  their  un- 
emplosmient  fund  is  at  low  ebb  because 
they  have  been  liberal  with  their  benefit 
pa3nnent8.  and  have  not  been  careful  to 
see  that  their  collection  for  the  unem- 
ployment fund  would  cover  the  cost  of 
their  benefits.  They  have  also  depleted 
their  unemployment  fund  by  taking 
$28,800,000  out  of  it  a  few  years  back  for 
a  program  of  sickness  benefits. 

The  situation  in  Michigan  today  is  not 
nearly  as  black  as  painted,  nor  does  it 
constitute  the  emergency  that- has  been 
pictured.  In  proof  of  this  I  submit  a 
news  story  covering  a  recent  statement 
of  Governor  Williams,  of  Michigan: 
(Prom  the  Detroit  News  of  March  17,  1952 )• 

Jobless  Jam  Caixed  Bkokkn — WnxiAics 

CONTIDKNT  or  BXTTXa   TtMXS 

Lansino,  Mich.,  March  17. — Governor  Wil- 
liams declared  today  that  "the  back  of 
Michigan's  upward  unemployment  spiral  has 
been  broken." 

"I  feel  confident  that  we  will  continue  to 
gain  in  employment."  he  said. 

Williams  said  defense  contracts  totaling 
t766.577,000  were  placed  In  the  Detroit  area 
last  month,  and  tuemplojrment  in  the  area 
fell  5.000. 

"Defense  contracts  for  •260,000.000  were 
placed  in  Detroit  during  January,"  he  said. 

Williams  said  Detroit  employment  started 
to  rise  2  months  ago,  when  unemployment  In 
the  metropolitan  area  decreased  14.000,  but 
In  that  period  the  State-Wide  net  effect  was  a 
2,000  rise  In  the  number  of  Jobless  persons. 

"Last  month,"  he  said,  "Detroit's  unem- 
ployment decreased  5,000,  and  another  de- 
crease of  1,000  was  reported  outstate." 

WUliams  said  the  new  defense  contracts 
Include  $544.820  000  tn  extensions  of  exist- 
ing contracts  which  acted  "as  a  brake  to  keep 
employment  from  dropping  off." 

He  said  there  were  also  $57,710,000  in  new 
contracts  and  $21,496,000  in  contracts  for 
the  buUdlng  of  faclUties.  Also  included 
were  $141,661,000  in  subcontracts  placed  in 


Detroit  by  prime  oontraeton  outside  of 
Michigan. 

WUllams  said  unemplojrment  In  Michigan 
as  of  Pebrumry  16  was  164,000,  Including  102.- 

000  In  Detroit. 

"Two  months  ago  we  had  feared  unem- 
ployment would  go  to  aoo.OOO."  he  said. 
"There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
eontinued  activities  of  the  Federal  task  force 
and  the  new  policy  to  permit  manufacturers 
in  critical  areas  to  meet  the  low  bids  of 
other  manufacturers  will  result  in  more  work 
coming  into  Michigan  In  the  near  future." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
Is  there  no  need  for  the  passage  of  the 
Moody-Dingell  bill,  but  its  passage  would 
set  a  very  bad  precedent  for  the  future. 

1  favor  the  Mills  bill.  H.  R.  4133.  which 
provides  a  loan  fund  that  can  be  drawn 
upon  when  a  State  gets  into  financial 
difficulties  with  its  imemployment  fund. 
The  difference  between  the  Dingell  bill 
and  the  Mills  bill  is  that  the  DlngeU  biU 
provides  outright  grants  to  States  in 
trouble  with  their  unemployment  funds, 
while  the  Mills  bill  provides  temporary 
loans  that  must  be  repaid  within  a  specie 
fled  time. 

I  am  opposed  to  Federal  grants  to 
States  and  prefer  Federal  loans  that 
must  be  repaid. 


Tribatc  to  Urs.  Albert  S|Mcsa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PSNItSTLVAKU 

IN  THX  SENATE  OP  THS  UNITXD  8TATB8 

Monday.  Aprti  7,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "President  Lauds  Local  Woman." 
from  the  Columbia  (Pa.)  News  of  March 
22. 1952.  The  article  recounts  the  lauda- 
tion of  Mrs.  Albert  Spiese,  of  Columbia. 
Pa.,  by  President  Truman,  together  with 
a  copy  of  a  poem  entitled  "Mother's  Task 
Force."  written  by  Mrs.  Spiese. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  poem  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRo.  at.  follows: 
PaxsmsKT  Lauds  Locai.  Woman — Mas.  Sntn 

RacxxTBs    Lsmx    Piok    WHrrz    Hottsb — 

8UBMIT8  Poem 

Mrs.  Albert  Spiese.  who  resides  at  208  Perry 
Street,  has  received  a  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  President  Truman,  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  her,  also  a  copy  of  an 
original  poem.  Mother's  Task  Force.  Mrs. 
Spiese  read  recently  that  President  Truman 
Is  fond  of  poetry,  and  was  prompted  to  .-end 
a  copy  of  one  of  her  poems,  written  as  a 
challenge  for  peace.  SU  of  Mrs.  Spieses 
children  have  given  service  In  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  and  her  maternal  emo- 
tions In  making  that  contribution  to  her 
country  were  the  Inspiration  for  th«  poun 
submitted  to  the  President. 

Following  is  a   copy   of  the   letter   Mrs. 
Spiese  received,  also  a  copy  of  the  poem: 
UKrrxo  States  Naval  Station, 
Key  West,  Fla..  March  15.  1952. 
Mrs.  Albut  L.  Sphsx. 

Columbia,  Pa. 

Mt  Deas  Mas.  8pie8b:  It  U  Indeed  hearten- 
ing to  the  President  to  receive  a  letter  such 
as  yours  of  March  10.    The  brave  spirit  with 
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whldi  yoa  have  eentributed  six  of  your  chtl- 
drea  to  the  asrvtcs  o<  our  oouaUj  t»  most 
ooaunexKlabls  and  Um  President  greatly  ad- 
mlrss  your  patrtotlsm.  No  one  Is  more  ooc- 
oerned  than  be  for  all  mothers  and  fathsn 
of  our  serviceman  who  taavs  been  called  upoo 
to  share  th«  responalbUltles  which  these  dif- 
ficult times  ImpoBe  upon  aU  of  xis.  and  he 
asks  BM  to  thank  you  for  writing  to  him  as 
on*  Amrrtcan  mother  who  so  bravely  aoospts 
bar  part  in  our  affortc  to  def  and  our  chtrlahad 
fieedotns 

The  PraaM«nt  In  v«ry  glad  that  you  wrote 
him  and  be  apprectates  also  your  kindness  In 
sending  him  the  enclosed  copy  of  your  verass. 
He  was  Interested  In  reading  your  composi- 
tion. 

▼ery  alncenily  yoors. 

WnxUM  D.  Haaeiii, 
Seereterf  to  the  Preaideni. 

Ilomaa'  Tsax  Vteci 
me  hand  that  roeka  the  cradle 

Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world. 
TU  tdd  In  song  and  story. 

With  poetic  graee  imfurled. 

The  ones  who  rock  the  cradles 

Also  bear  the  pain 
Of  tMttles  fought  for  freedom 

Without  the  grand  acclaim. 

They  give  their  suiwart  sons  to  war. 
With  hearts  so  sad  and  torn. 

That  from  their  grief  and  suffsrlnc 
A  holy  peace  be  born. 

Join  hearts  and  hands,  ye  mothers. 
And  fight  to  win  the  peace. 

With  prayer  and  faithful  effort. 
Demand  that  war  must  ceaee. 

nght  on  and  on.  ye  mothers. 

TU  the  cannons'  roar  Is  stUled 
And  nations  over  all  the  world 

With  love  of  Ood  are  filled. 


on  with  prayer  unceasing 
TU  you  banish  every  sword. 
The  cradles  rocked  in  a  peaoeful  wortd 
■hall  be  yoor  glad 


Dreams  Tan  Ute  Nifkteaftt 


r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI,  JR. 

^  or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THS  BOUSE  OF  RBPBESBfTATnTBB 

Monday.  Aprti  7,  1952 

Mr.  LESINSBX  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoid,  I 
Include  an  article  fxpm  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  April  6  by  Jack  Strohm. 

The  following  article  states  so  elo- 
quently the  problems  that  have  arisen 
from  our  retirement  plans  due  to  the 
shrinkage  of  the  dollar  value.  It  is  im- 
perative that  a  thorough  fTamlnatton 
and  revision  of  the  social  security,  civil 
•ervlee,  and  other  retirement  plans  be 
made  to  meet  Uie  present-day  costs. 
RcmmcKMT  naraws  Tubn  Into  NicBTMAaaa 
(By  Jack  Strohm) 

Deeptte  the  sudlen  mushrooming  of  pen- 
sion plans  in  rece  it  years,  retirement  Is  be- 
omnlng  a  word  cf  dread  to  many  rtderly 
puapim.  The  reaion  Is  that  inflation  has 
it  Of  mti<:h  of  its  pleasant  conno- 


As  the  Oovanunant's  Bureau  of  lisbor  Sta- 
tistics price  index  has  climbed  nearly  90  per- 
eeat  above  the  10S6-S9  average,  the  word 
has  become  more  and  more  synonymous  with 
struggle,  hardship,  and.  in  some  cases, 
poverty. 

A  survey  of  various  groups  of  retired  per- 
sons shows  that  a  substantial  nomber  are 
being  foroed  to  go  back  to  work,  often  ai 
)obs  far  less  satlsf  actory  than  those  they  left. 

Others,  less  fortunate,  have  foimd  that 
efvcn  unaiiltahle  Jobs  are  denied  persons  of 
retirement  age. 

The  plight  of  many  of  Detroit's  retired 
board  of  education  employees  Is  typical  of 
persons  who  are  attempting  to  live  on  pen- 
sions established  bsfovs  tlM  full  impact  kA 
Inflation  was  felt. 

Miss  Jennie  Fleming,  chairman  of  the  pen- 
sion committee  of  the  Detroit  Teachers  As- 
sociation, points  out  that  teactiers  who  re- 
tired before  IMS  are  "mH^-rt  to  maximum 
benefits  of  9110  a  month,  set  up  In  the  middle 
of  the  depression -stricken  19S0's. 

The  board  of  education  has  attempted  to 
boost  the  pensions  of  this  group,  but  has  not 
been  able  to  get  permissive  legislation 
ttarovgh  the  Bute  leg^slaturs. 

"Meantime,  the  number  of  hardship  cases 
Increases,"  Miss  Fleming  points  oat. 

A  few  teachers,  such  as  Archie  R.  GUpin. 
08.  of  ISBOO  Plalnvlew,  who  gained  experience 
selling  Insxiranoe  during  his  teaching  career, 
have  been  able  to  get  along  comfortably  by 
siasply  refusing  to  retire. 

Though  OUpin  ended  his  39-year  teaching 
career  in  1045 — at  the  new  maximum  pension 
Of  1150  a  month — ^he  now  works  40  hours  a 
week  as  an  insurance  representative. 

Ihit  the  nukjorlty  of  teachers  do  not  have 
the  eacperlenoe  necessary  to  fill  sidtabie  Jobs 
after  retirement."  Mies  Fleming  explains. 

"After  teaching  SO  years  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum retirement  benefits,  many  are  pro- 
hibited from  working  because  ot  Illness  or 
simply  because  of  age. 

"A  n\imber.  plagued  by  large  medical  bUls 
or  other  unforeseen  expenses,  have  been 
foreed  to  move  into  dingy,  sobstandard  llv- 
tag  quarters  and  get  by  on  a  drastically  eur- 
taUed  standard  of  Uvlns." 

The  inflationary  pinch  has  also  been  felt 
by  employees  enjoying  more  liberal  pension 
plans. 

Robert  Schnrlg,  64,  of  9061  Btoepel,  retired 
after  80  years  as  a  Detroit  fireman,  draws  a 
$177  monthly  pension. 

Sinoe  he  Is  entitled  to  half  the  pay  enr- 
rently  earned  by  firemen  In  the  elasslflcatlon 
be  held  before  retirement,  he  Is  partially 
protected  against  rising  prices.  Pay  hikes 
granted  firemen  since  his  retirement  in  1944 
have  been  reflected  In  his  pension. 

But  even  so  Schurlg  Is  losing  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

"I  took  a  Job  unloading  Ittmber  for  a 
whUe"  he  explains,  "but  It  was  Jnst  too  hard 
for  a  man  of  my  age. 

Tve  tried  to  get  other  Jobs  but  I've  found 
that  they  Just,  arent  litalng  old  men  any 


"Meanwhile,  any  extra  expense.  Uke  med- 
loal  bills  for  my  wife  or  me,  pushes  me  into 
debt.  I  wasn't  able  to  save  anything  to  speak 
of  on  my  salary  as  a  lire  fighter.  And  my 
pension  barely  gives  us  enough  to  buy  food 
and  other  neoeasltlee. 

~If  I  dldnt  own  my  own  home.  I  dont 
know  how  we'd  get  by.  A  lot  of  retired 
firemen  I  know  have  had  to  sell  thslrs.'' 

Pension  plans  begim  in  more  recent  years, 
such  as  those  negotiated  in  the  auto  In- 
duatry.  have  not  felt  the  fuU  Impact  oC  In- 
flation. 

But  UAW  (CIO)  officials  point  out  they 
are  keeping  close  tab  on  how  their  12.500 
members  who  have  retired  since  April  1950 
are  getting  along.  Most  of  the  pensions  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  9125  a  month,  In- 
cluding social  security. 


Another  gravip  whose  retirement  plans 
have  come  in  for  revlaton  are  per  bops  who 
took  out  annuity  policies  before  prices  be- 
gan splraling. 

Insiirance  q>okesmen  wtlmstft  it  takes 
9180  today  to  equal  the  purchMdnc  power 
ot  9100  received  from  such  a  poUey  In  1939. 


Fair  Traie  Legislatiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

or  njJNOs 
ZM  THE  BOtBK  OP  BEPRBSBITATIVBB 

Monday.  AprU  7,  19S2 

Mr.  REED  of  HUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  letter  and  enclosures  rep- 
resent an  open  letter  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  some  of  my  col- 
leauges  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  myself: 

DxAB  CoLXXACiTx:  We,  as  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  believe  it  im- 
portant for  you  to  uiuierstand  the  nature 
of  the  telegram  enclosed  with  this  letter. 
Before  proceeding  further  with  this  com- 
munication, therefore,  may  we  suggest  that 
you  read  the  enclosed  telegram. 

It  Is  not  our  intention  to  question  the 
right  of  any  citizen  or  group  ot  dtlsens  to 
petition  Congress,  but  rather  we  wish  to 
Inform  you  of  the  basis  and  nature  of  these 
representations.  This  Is  necessary  becaxise 
the  telegram  contains  a  very  studied  series 
of  mUrepresentations  ot  fact  as  well  as 
omissions  ot  significant  facts.  Knowing 
wltat  theae  misrepresentations  are  we  are 
sure  that  you  will  have  a  better  imderstand- 
Ing  of  the  letters,  telegrams,  and  phone  calls 
which  will  result  from  this  telegram,  whleb 
was  sent  to  key  trade  aaaodaUon  executives 
and  membov  throughout  title  United  Statea 
for  action  by  themselves  and  others. 

A  partial  list  of  the  facts  misrepresented 
by  this  telegram  Include  the  following: 

1.  The  Keogh  biU  wiU  not  wreck  fair  trade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  Is  In  the  Judgment  of 
a  great  many  people  the  better  bill  pending 
before  Oonp-ess  for  the  reason  that  it  Is 
designed  primarily  to  protect  the  small  tnrte 
pendent  retaUer. 

a.  Neither  Macy^  nor  any  other  group  In- 
fluenced any  of  the  amendments  to  the 
original  Keo^  bill.  All  of  the  amendmenu 
to  that  bill,  which  now  appear  tn  H.  R. 
6BS8,  are  the  sole  reaponsfblUty  of  the  sub- 
eommlttee  based  on  its  view  of  the  testimony 
presented. 

S.  Congressman  Cnxca  has  never  favored 
the  Keogh  bill  or  any  other  fair  trade  biU 
and  this  has  been  made  dear  In  the  minority 
report  submitted  by  him  In  opposition  to 
the  Keogh  bill. 

4.  None  of  the  amendments  are  "booby  * 
traps."  They  represent  In  the  flnrt  instance 
protec^on  for  the  independent  retailer 
against  insincere  fair  trading  manufactur- 
ers and.  In  the  second  Instance,  a  desire  to 
protect  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which 
have  not  seen  fit  to  enact  fair  trade  legis- 
lation. . 

Among  the  piirpoeefvil  omlsslona  of  fact 
In  the  telegram  is  the  point  that  subsection 
(d)  of  the  Keogh  bill  provides  clearly  for 
enforcement  of  fair  trade  laws  in  Interstate 
transactions. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  fuller  exposition 
of  all  of  the  misrepresentations  in  the  tele- 
gram, nor  of  the  reasons  underlying  them. 


.  :i 
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bttt  this  brief  Bummary  Bhoxild  serve  to  In- 
form you  of  Uie  Inaccurate  basis  of  tbe  let- 
ters and  telegrams  which  will  resxilt  from  the 
attached  wire. 

Cordially  jrours. 
Fkancib  E.  Waltsb,  PennsylTanla; 
Mtchacl  a.  Fugkan,  Ohio:  J.  Fbaitk 
WiLsoMr.  Texas;  Tom  Pickrt.  Texas; 
CBA0KCST  W.  BxED,  IlllnoU:  Aifcm 
L.  OooDwnf,  Massachusetts;  RxrrH 
Thompson,  Michigan;  Shxpabo  J. 
CBTTMrACKXx,  Jr.,  Indiana:  Wxluam  E. 
MnxEB,  New  York. 

TEi.«raiiM  Tmou  John  W.  Dakutkl 

Chicago,  March  19, 1952. 

The  Rules  Committee  today  voted  a  rule 
for  the  McOulre  bill,  which  means  the  bill 
will  be  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatlres  sometime  during  the  week 
of  March  23.  Cannot  say  exactly,  but  never- 
theless all  of  us  will  have  to  act  promptly. 
Please  have  as  many  telegrams  and  letters 
as  possible  sent  in  from  your  members  to  all 
Oongreesmen  in  your  State  asking  them  to 
support  H.  R.  5787.  It  Is  urgent  that  a  flood 
Of  letters  and  telegrams  go  at  once  to  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  rule  tbat  was  voted  this  afternoon. 
March  19,  was  a  compromise  because  It  will 
enable  the  proponents  of  the  Keogh  bill  to 
Offer  that  proposal  as  a  substitute  for  the 
McGulre  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  This 
fact  emphasizes  that  the  Congressmen  must 
be  asked  to  vote  for  the  McOulre  bill  as  It 
came  out  ol  the  House  Committee  and  to 
reject  every  amendment  or  substitute  meas- 
iire.  Tou  must  Impress  upon  your  members 
that,  if  the  Keogh  bill  replaces  the  McGulre 
bill,  fair  trade,  for  all  practical  purposes,  will 
be  wrecked.  The  Keogh  bill  came  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  with  changes  which  we 
believe  were  made  in  compliance  with  pres- 
sure from  enemies  of  fair  trade,  such  as 
Macy's  Department  Store.  Congressman 
EMAirtTEL  Cezxex  favors  the  Keogh  bill  and 
you  know  he  Is  an  avowed  opponent  of  fair 
trade.  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  he  does 
not  accomplish  the  object  he  has  in  mind 
through  the  passage  of  the  Keogh  bill  as  a 
substitute  for  the  McGulre  bill.  This  he 
will  achieve  unless  you  people  do  your  part, 
enactment  of  the  Keogh  bill  will  before  long 
kill  fair  trade.  Then  perhaps  we  would  be 
better  off  with  the  situation  as  it  Is  at  pres- 
ent. 

The  Keogh  bill  as  amended  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  contains  the  booby  trap  as 
follows:  "That  in  proceedings  Involving  al- 
leged violations  of  this  subsection  It  shall 
be  a  complete  defense  to  a  charge  of  unfair 
competition  for  the  defendant  to  show  that 
the  party  prescribing  the  minimum  prices 
has  failed  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  in- 
sure compliance  by  those  In  competition  with 
the  defendant,  with  such  prescribed  mini- 
mum prices."  In  other  words  it  simply 
means  that  the  price  chlselers  could  ham- 
string fair  trade  through  expensive  litiga- 
tion and  no  manufacturer  unless  he  has 
great  financial  resources  could  stand  the 
cost  of  many  and  long  lawsuits  to  enforce 
fair  trade.  In  our  opinion  the  Macy  amend- 
ment would  wreck  fair  trade. 

Another  amendment  and  a  second  booby 
trap  Is  the  provision  that  would  permit  a 
mall-order  house  to  set  up  In  any  non-fair- 
trade  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  ship  and  transport  merchandise  into  any 
fair-trade  State  aijid  sell  It  belw  the  stated 
fair-trade  minimum.  Tou  know  that  this 
would  all  but  wreck  the  State  fair-trade 
laws. 

Those  are  Jtist  two  of  the  reasons  you 
should  Impress  upon  your  Congressmen  that 
the  Keogh  bill  Is  unacceptable  and  that  you 
Insist  upon  the  enactment  of  the  McGulre 
bill.  We  can  pass  the  McGulre  bill  In  the 
House  If  we  get  the  same  kind  of  splendid 
cooperation  we  have  received  from  you  peo- 
ple in   the   past.     Fair   trade   hangs   in   the 


balance  and  It  Is  up  to  jrour  members,  ymir 
families,  tne  traveling -men  aiixlllarles  and 
all  of  your  friends  in  grocery,  hardware,  and 
other  retail  fields.  Many  letters  from  other 
than  druggists  should  go  to  the  Congress- 
men and  we  must  depend  upon  you  to  Ini- 
tiate the  needed  flood  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams to  them  within  the  next  few  days.  We 
will  have  to  work  fast.  Thanks  for  your  fine 
cooperation.  I  know  you  will  come  through 
again. 

This  message  dictated  by  telephone  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Chicago  Office. 
John  W.  DAaoAvn., 

hationol  Association  of  Retail  Druggist*. 


Expeaditwet  Afaktt  ApproprUtioat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NZW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  7.  1952 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  by  John  D. 
Morris,  one  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  New  York  Times  staff.  This  ar- 
ticle, which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
yesterday,  la  well  worth  the  reading  by 
Members  of  the  House.  The  writer 
makes  crystal  clear  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  expenditures  In  a  fiscal  year 
and  appropriations  voted  for  such  year. 
He  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  only  effective 
way  to  affect  savings  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  to  Impose  a  limitation  upon  ex- 
penditures: 

Bio  BuDorr  Cma  Mostlt  on  PApn — Thoss 
Maok  bt  Tin  HotTBS  Wnx  Nor  Savx  Uvcn 
iSomrr  m  Next  Pxscai.  Tsab 

(By  John  D.  Morris) 

Washingtow.  April  5. — A  spurt  of  activity 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
brought  the  annual  economy  drive  into 
focus  this  week,  and  a  picture  that  was  al- 
ready fairly  clear  to  some  became  distinct 
for  aU  to  contemplate. 

As  expected.  It  showed  that  there  Is  no 
prospect  whatever  of  sufficient  cuts  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  In  the  1953  fiscal  year,  which 
begins  next  July  1.  And.  as  usual.  It  showed 
that  some  of  the  biggest  slashes  claimed  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  were  nothing 
more  than  window  dressing  that  faUed  to 
guarantee  a  dime's  savings. 

With  10  of  the  11  regular  money  bUls  now 
out  of  committee  and  7  of  them  already 
passed  by  the  House — the  Senate  has  yet  to 
act  on  any — the  economy  bioc's  tally  sheet 
shows  reductions  of  $5,800,000,000,  or  8  per- 
cent, in  that  part  of  the  budget  handled  so 
far. 

If  the  8-percent  cutting  rate  should  be 
maintained  on  the  eleventh  bill,  which  wlU 
cover  foreign  aid.  the  economy  forces  would 
be  able  to  point  to  total  reductions  of  |fl,700.- 
000.000  in  the  face  of  a  tl4.400.000.000  deficit 
projected   by   the   President's    budget. 

Simple  arithmetic  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  deficit  would  thus  be  reduced  to 
•7,700,000,000,  but  It  doesn't  work  that  way. 

TIMZ  or  BPZMDINO  IS  KST 

The  President's  budget  lists  expenditures  of 
$35,400,000,000  against  receipts  of  $71,000.- 
000,000  for  the  indicated  $14,400,000,000 
deficit.  But  Congress  deals  in  appropria- 
tions— authority  to  make  expenditures. 

Many  of  the  expenditures  budgeted  for 
1953  wUl  be  made  out  of  appropriations  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  year  or  the  year  be- 


fore that.  And  a  large  part  of  the  appro- 
priations now  under  consideration  wUl  not 
be  spent  until  the  1904  or  IBM  fiscal  year. 
Oonaequently,  the  extent  to  which  appct>- 
prlatlon  cuts  In  the  present  economy  drive 
WlU  be  reflected  in  lower  1953  expenditures 
depends  largely  on  what  items  are  reduced. 
Appropriations  earmarked  for  such  military 
Items  as  ships,  planes,  and  tanks  can  be  cut 
drastically,  for  example,  without  significantly 
affecting  1958  expenditures,  since  the  equip- 
ment generally  cannot  be  delivered  before 
the  following  year.  Most  deliveries  In  1953 
will  be  paid  for  out  of  approprlatlona  ap> 
proved  last  year. 


■ciUTABT  Bxsucnom 

It  U  Just  such  "hardware"  that  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  appropriation  cuts  ap. 
proved  so  far.  More  than  half  of  the  tijlOO,- 
000.000  of  reductions  in  proposed  mUitary 
outUya  approved  Thursday  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  were  In  this  category. 

As  Indicated,  the  Department  of  Defena* 
is  the  target  of  $4,200,000,000  of  the  $5,800.- 
000,000  In  savings  claimed  In  the  initial 
handling  of  10  appropriation  blUa.  Of  the 
remaining  11.600,000.000.  there  are  some 
courageous  cuu  In  such  ordinarily  sacred 
fields  as  rivers,  harbors,  reclamation,  irrlca- 
tlon.  and  other  so-called  pork-barrel  proj- 
ects. 

But  there  Is  also  considerable  window 
dressing  In  some  of  the  bills. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  ezamptoa  la  a 
$140,000,000  rediictlon  in  the  appropriation 
requested  for  public-assistance  grants  to 
8Ute$.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  Con-, 
gress  cuu  this  Item  or  Increases  It,  bM^uae 
t^e  granu  are  made  in  accordance  with  stat- 
utory formulas  that  legally  bind  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  contributkma  in  pro- 
portion to  Bute  expenditures  for  public  as- 
sistance. 

wow  oa  LATIB 

The  amount  of  Federal  granU  consequent- 
ly will  depend  entirely  on  the  size  of  Stata 
relief  programs,  and  Ooogran  wiU  have  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  mosMy  either  now 
or  In  a  supplemental  bill. 

Many  smaller  such  spurious  cuts  are  scat- 
tered through  the  bllU.  many  of  them  dis- 
guised to  such  an  extent  that  nobody  knows 
how  much  window  dressing  actually  has  been 
applied. 

The  committee  also  claimed  that  $580,000.- 
000  of  savings  would  accrue  In  the  fiscal  year 
1953  by  a  llmlUtlon  in  one  bill  on  the  num- 
ber of  public-bousing  units  that  could  be 
started  during  the  year.  Actually,  the  FM- 
eral  Government  pays  out  nothing  untU  the 
dwellings  have  been  constructed  by  local 
hoiuing  autliorlUes. 

Kven  then,  the  Government's  payments 
are  spread  over  a  40-year  period  in  the  form 
of  rent  subsidies,  so  the  eventual  savings 
would  be  only  about  $40,000,000  a  year. 

ooMicrrm  cowscxzifCB 
Perhsps  a  pang  of  conscience  led  the  com- 
mittee to  list  this  alleged  saving  in  a  separate 
table  Instead  of  claiming  It  as  a  direct  bud- 
get cut. 

Another  misleading  factor  in  the  economy 
drive  Is  the  Inclination  of  the  House  to  vote 
for  reductions  whether  they  seem  JusUfled 
or  not,  being  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  Senate  will  undo  aj^y  serious  damage 
when  the  bill  geta  to  tn  other  side  of  the 
Capitol.  f 

In  that  way.  Members  can  proudly  point 
to  their  voting  record  as  proof  that  they  not 
only  talk  economy  but  act  It.  They  are  not 
to  blame  if  the  Senate  Is  too  m>eral  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

And  the  Senate,  as  usual,  can  be  ezpeetad 
to  undo  much  of  the  House's  penny-pin^ili^ 
this  year.  If  there  Is  any  real  damage  over- 
looked  there,  the  administration  can  always 
come  back  for  a  supplemental  appropriation. 
It  always  does,  and  usually  gets  favorable 
action. 
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EXTBMSION  OF  REifARKS 


or 


KON.  CHARLES  L  POTTER 


XM  TBB 


or  acicRMAir 

or  BBPRSSBNTATiraB 


Mondnv,  Aprti  7.  1952 

Ifr.  POTTE3L  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
HouM  Armed  Senriees  OonuBittee  bill  to 
fix  the  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  ■« 
900.001  to  400,000  men  and  to  make  the 

Conunarxfant  of  the  Marine  Corps  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  seems  to  be  cot  only  a  tribute  to 
the  wonderful  work  of  the  Corps,  bui 
also  an  indirect  confesBion  tlwt  hope  is 
loet  for  aa  effccttre  and  eAcient  nni- 
flcstion  of  our  armed  senriees. 

I  do  not  bold  that  the  present  fonc- 
tionins  of  our  Armed  Forces  tmder  uni- 
fication Is  perfect  or  even  approximatios 
that  status;  on  the  other  hand.  I  do 
believe  that  sufficient  ptaettnl  and  real- 
Isiie  procreas  has  been  made  toward  a 
real  ontflcathm  to  merit  cootinrzins  the 
effort  ot  Improve  and  perfect  the  merger 
of  our  defense  estabRshment.  The  pres- 
ent Marine  Corps  bill  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, undo  aU  the  hard  work  which  has 
gone  into  unification  since  1947  by  du- 
plicatinc  functiona  and  ereatta«  rivalry. 
Certainly.  It  win  break  down  the  con- 
cept underlying  untflcation  of  a  basic 
air  forac,  a  basic  sea  force,  and  a  basic 
land  force — each  at  which  will  represent 
its  rcalns  in  our  highest  aiiUtary  stra- 
tegic council,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  provide  the  mfhtary  acthrttles  asso- 
ciated wttli  its  sphere  of  opcratioa  If 
the  Conasaadant  at  the  Marine  Oorva 
iB  placed  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  BtmM, 
it  wonld  be  academic  u>  contend  that 
we  tiave  not  created  a  fourth  military 
■ervloe  and  begun  a  proceas  ot  deunifl- 
cation  as  wen  as  hyphenated  approach 
to  strategy.  If  the  strength  of  the  Ma. 
rine  Oorps  Is  Ikxed  at  MOjBOO  to  000  JOt 
men  resardless  of  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  It  is  patent 
that  we  are  creating  what  is  fundamen- 
tally a  seeond  ground  force. 

I^ist  year,  two  extremely  thought- 
provoking  editorials  on  tMa  subject  ap- 
peared In  a  WadiiRgton  newspaper 
which.  In  my  opinion,  presented  a  clear- 
cut  picture  of  the  issues  present  in  the 
proposed  Marine  Corps  ieglalatten. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  rcmaiks.  I 
would  Uke  to  insert  in  the  Rscoao  the 
editorials  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  "Marine  Corps"  and 
"Marines'  Strength"  on  July  2.  ItSl  and 
jQly  12.  1951.  respectively: 
tm>ca  Um  WMtoii^toB  ros*  a€ 
July  a.  IMl] 


_The  Marine  Corps  should  no  more  be  rep- 
'■•ented  on  the  Jotnt  Chleft  of  Staff,  as  a 
Boose  bin  would  require,  than  the  Army 
Weld  Poroes  or  the  Strategic  Air  Conunand. 
Tti  be  sura,  the  Marine  ^rps  deserves  well 
ot  this  country,  and  It  Is  entitled  to  ths 
Mgh  prsstlge  n  enjoys.  But  the  JC8  Is  a 
functioning  unit,  not  an  honor  society.  R 
1*   the  strataglc    policymaker,   whereas   ths 


Mailiis  Corps  is  on*  td  ttas  military  units 
srhSch    tafttrally    carrias    out    the    plannwl 

strategy. 

The  stipulation  for  a  mlntmal  floor  (of 
well  over  300,000  ofBcen  and  men)  on  Martes 
Oorps  stiaagth  which  tlia  Hooas  slso  r«- 
quires  is  similarly  uuMcsasary.  An  Item  al- 
reaay  in  the  Seaatc  UU  providing  for  four 
full-strsngth  dlvlBkNis  and  four  air  wings  (a 
force  larger  than  the  six  American  Army 
dlTt8lor.s  scheduled  for  General  Elsenhow- 
er>  command)  vitiates  the  fear  that  the 
Marine  strength  may  some  day  dwindle  to 
nothing.  Moreover,  General  Gates,  head  of 
the  Marine  Corps  has  admitted  that  resort 
to  the  draft  wni  be  necessary  to  fill  even  ths 
present  Marine  Corps  qnota — of  slightly  over 
SOO.OOO  men.  ShonM  Marine  Corjjs  mlnl- 
aatnn  strength  be  jacked  up  by  another  100,- 
WO  men.  the  Marines  would  have  to  use  the 
draft  extensively.  Manpower  rlTalry  between 
Army  and  Marines  would  thus  be  aggra- 
vated, and  some  ookr  lent  to  the  Army's 
charge  thst  the  cotmtry  Is  maintaintng  two 
enupeting  ground  forces. 

Such  a  result  Is  presumably  tlic  last  ttolnf 
ttie  Oongreas  wants.  Ttrm  unlflcatloa  of  ths 
servtoes  is  stm  ths  long-term  goal,  and  any 
movs  away  mm  that  direction  must  be  re- 
sisted. Accordlng'y.  we  hope  tbat  ettbcr  In 
tt»e  Bouae  or  In  a  Joint  Senate-Houae  eonfer- 
snca,  steps  can  be  takn  to  produce  a  Mfl 
■Hsa  dOBdy  te  accord  with  the  dsslres  of 
Ihs  Dspartassct  of  Defense. 

(Ptom  ths  Washington  Post  of  July  12.  ISfill 
6t 


admiral 


What  Chairman  Vinson,  of  the  Booss 
leas  OooimSttce.  propoaes  with  re- 
to  tiM  Marine  Oorpc.  in  bla  letter  elae- 
cn  this  page,  ts  the  Ttrtoal  creatk)n  at 
a  f  earth  coequal  nllitary  ssrrios.  If  qnatfem- 
pllcatlon  rather  tluM  nitlfieatloD  is  the  oIh 
i^ctivm,  thmt  ovght  to  be  acknowledged.  The 
Mmlaes  ought  to  be  divuicsd  tram  tlkstr 
anomalous  relstioiishtp  with  the  Navy,  ttocy 
ooght  to  imvids  thstr  ova  supply  and 
■ttluea.  and  a  separate  Secretary  at : 
I  ooght  to  toe  created.  Whnt  that  would 
ih  caeept  to  boost  rtsfenss  costs,  wa 
do  not  know,  tout  it  would  be  tlis  kogleal  ea- 
tssM>fit>  ot  the  Una  taken  by  the  ehamptaDS 
«(  Martee  indspcndenc*. 

Srtnalty,  inespectl»  ai  what  the  Bosh* 
eonaslttee  arguss,  the  Marinas  are  a  spe- 
rtsMsiiS  aerrios — tr4>hltafa>us  in  cbaractar.  to 
be  svire,  but  still  a  relatively  small  body  ot 
toouble  shooters,  whose  specialty  lies  in  be- 
ing ready.  Ths  Marines  are  highly  de- 
pendent upon  ths  Mavy.  Bven  with  ths  new 
enlistment  floor  advocated  by  the  commit- 
tee, the  JiiarlnsB'  strength  would  be  leas 
than  half  of  that  of  any  dlher  service,  and 
less  than  one-fifth  that  of  the  Army.  We 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Vmsoii's  Implication 
that  because  defenss  authorities  almost 
unanimously  have  opposed  the  <novc  to  ex- 
pand the  Marine  Corps,  their  testimony 
ought  to  be  written  off.  Just  possibly  they 
are  the  persons  who  ought  to  be  listened  to. 
The  Marine  Oarpa  Commandant  would  be 
vahnMe  as  a  eonsultant  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  but  It  Is  rldlculoiiB  to  hold  that 
every  matter  discussed  Intimately  concerns 
tts  Marinas  Mot,  tar  that  matter,  did  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say 
what  Mr.  Vmsosi  asakas  them  ovA  as  saying 
on  this  score. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Vouoh  that  no 
one  strategic  concept  ought  to  «<^i»«««f>t^ 
military  planning.  One  thought  hohin^ 
uniflcatlon  was  that  numbers  of  the  Joint 
dUefs  would  function  as  senior  officers,  ri»- 
ing  above  service  partisanship  to  look  at  the 
broad  national  interest.  If  another- dm n^ber 
must  be  added  adequately  to  represent  ths 
msrltlme  concept,  this  Is  in  effect  a  con- 
fession that  unification  has  failed.  This  does 
s  disservice,  we  believe,  to  the  harmony  that 
prevails  on  the  JCS  and  to  the  ability  of 


to  aiponnd  the  aaantims 

In  ttM  interest  of  a  balanced  IdlUtwy 
Mabliahnxent.  very  probably  the  strength 
ot  ths  Marine  Oorps  ought  to  be  increased 
somewhat.  Tliat  expansion  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  provision  in  the  bill  passed  by 
tlM  Senate  guaranteetog  four  full-strength 
dlvlsiaas  and  four  air  wings.  The  Marina 
Corps  also  would  Iw  protected  by  adoption 
of  tlie  formula  snggcated  by  Admiral  Sher- 
man gearing  the  minimum  Marine  strength 
at  30  percent  tlmt  of  the  Navy.  Beyond 
this,  however,  tiie  Marlnaa  are  entitled  to  no 
special  preserve.  If  the  Marine  Oorps  rooters 
woMia  just  eease  their  etornal  poshing,  w« 
dare  say  Marine  asormls  woold  take  care  at 
itself. 


IWwsOid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ANTONIO  E  FERNANDEZ 


nf  THE  HOtTSS  OF 


PATTVE8 


Mcmdav,  AprU  7,  1952 

Mr.  FERNANDA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  excellent  and  objective,  if  brief,  ap- 
praisal of  our  great  President  appeu^d 
in  this  week's  issue  of  America,  the  na- 
tional Catholic  weekly  rerlew.  for  April 
12,  1952.  By  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Rouse,  I  herewith  include  it  for  printing 
in  the  Appendix  of  Uie  Cohgrcssiohal 
Raooaa: 

Ma.  Tansaa  Bowa  Odt 

President  Trtunan's  unequivocal  statement 
of  liCareh  39  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  to 
Bueceed  himself.  Inserted  in  km^^iand  into 
his  Jefferson -Jackson  Day  onslaught  on  the 
RepuMlcans,  deserves  to  be  recorded: 

~I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
I  have  served  my  eouatry  long  aiHl,  I  thlnlc, 
eOelently  and  honestly.  I  shall  not  accept  a 
renomination.-  Z  do  not  feel  that  It  Is  my 
duty  to  spend  anottier  4  years  in  tlkc  Whits 
HOnae." 

Since  he  win  be  0B  next  May  8  and  win 
enter  upon  his  eighth  year  as  President  oa 
April  12,  the  finality  of  his  decision  can 
hardly  be  donbted. 

BCr.  Truman's  record  as  PrssldeBt  up  to  liis 
bowing  out  of  the  November  race  can  con- 
veniently be  ie?ltfwed  under  two  headings: 
foreign  and  domestle. 

When  he  was  catapulted  into  the  White 
House  on  April  1»,  1»45,  he  knew  very  little 
about  our  foreign  affairs.  He  quickly  ae- 
qolred  rufllefent  knowledge  of  our  military 
campaigns  In  gttfupe  and  In  the  Par  Bast. 
Our  foreign  pcdtttcal  relations,  esiieclally 
with  Russia,  pi'oyed  less  amenable  to  a  rapid 
fill  in. 

Mr.  Truman  Inherited  the  Yalta  commit- 
ments of  ^bruary  IMS.  Tb  these  he  began 
applying  the  nile  he  had  followed  through- 
out hlB  political  earssr,  that  of  keeping  one's 
pledged  word.  Since  Russia  had  already  vio- 
lated the  Yalta  accord,  our  one-sided  fidelity 
was  misplaced.  Ifone  of  his  first  Secretaries 
of  State — Edward  Stettlnlu^,  James  P. 
Byrnes.  July  1045-January  1947;  or  Oeorge 
C.  Marshall,  January  1947-January  1949 — 
had  enough  experience  to  supply  what  the 
new  Presldeat  rsaHssd  were  liis  own  inade- 
quacies. This  was  obvious  at  Potsdam  In 
July  1945.  He  knew  nothing  about  Russia 
and  tlKXight  ataUa  waa  another  Tom  Pen- 
dergast. 

As  early  as  March  1947,  however,  Mr.  Tru- 
man liad  slaed  op  the  Russian  problem.  Hs 
surprised  everybody  concerned  when  he  an- 
Ttounoed  ths  Truman  doctrine,  i.  e..  in  effect 
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threatened  to  A-bomb  the  RussUbs  If  they 
moved  any  fxirther  In  E\irope.  They  haven't 
moved  a  foot  there  since.  Then  oame  the 
Marshall  plan  and  NATO.  Hlsftory  will  very 
likely  credit  President  Tnunan  with  the  tre< 
znendous  achievement  of  saving  Western  Eu- 
rope from  communism. 

In  the  Far  East  be  unleashed  the  A-bomb 
that  ended  the  war  with  Japan.  Following 
General  MacArthur's  advice,  he  kept  United 
States  occupation  of  Japan  free  of  Rtisslan 
interference.  Whether  any  President  could 
have  prevented  the  collapse  of  China  Is 
doubtful.  His  momentous  decision  to  inter- 
vene in  Korea  may  prove  to  have  t>een  the 
move  that  forestalled  world  war  III.  At 
least.  Mr.  TVuman  has  done  his  best  to  make 
the  U.  N.  serve  that  purpose.  His  point  4 
program,  if  really  followed  through,  may 
eventually  spell  peace  and  well-being  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Domestically,  the  21 -point  postwar  "wel- 
fare state"  program  be  presented  to  Congress 
on  September  6,  1945,  has  remained  his  plat- 
form. He  ran  on  it  in  1948  and  was  reelected. 
Though  it  has  been  bitterly  criticized,  many 
well-Informed  Catholic  social  scientists  ap. 
prove  It  In  general  outline.  His  devotion  to 
Civil  rights  has  been  continuous. 

In  administration,  he  has  made  his  Cabinet 
■erve  its  purpose  perhaps  better  than  any 
President  in  our  history.  Be  has  appointed 
career  men  to  Cabinet  and  diplomatic  posts. 
He  instituted  a  system  of  keeping  himself 
informed  which  even  his  critics  admit  is  the 
best  any  President  ever  had.  He  has  put 
ttiTOUgt  29.  better  than  50  percent,  of  the  re- 
organization proposals  of  the  Hoover  Coii- 
■ulaslon.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  unlfl- 
catlOD  Of  the  armed  services,  amount  to  hls« 
torlc  improvements  in  the  Federal  establish- 
ment. 

His  weakness?  He  made  a  serious  mistake 
St  the  beginning  In  acting  as  if  deflation 
rather  than  inflation  were  the  great  danger 
to  oiir  economy.  This  he  has  practically  ad- 
mitted. Whether,  in  the  face  of  a  war-weary 
country,  he  could  have  forestalled  our  too 
hasty  demobilization  is  doubtful.  His  im- 
pounding of  $615,000,000  to  Air  Force  funds 
voted  by  Congress  in  1949  proved  a  serious 
error  when  the  Korean  crisis  arose.  There 
are,  nat\irally,  lesser  mistakes^ 

Though  deeply  an tl -Communist  and  per- 
sonally honest,  Mr.  Truman  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  outmaneuvered  by  political  oppo- 
nents on  two  major  issues:  Communists  and 
corrupt  officials  in  his  adn>lnistratlon.  In 
both  cases  his  assistants  seem  to  have  proved 
Inept,  but  he  has  to  take  responsibility  for 
them.  too. 

FinaUy,  no  President  has  exalted  the  place 
of  religion  in  a  democracy  the  way  President 
Trtuum  has.  nor  given  a  better  example  of 
church  attendance.  He  may  have  his  share 
of  the  faults  that  characterize  the  profession 
of  politics,  but  he  has  also  exemplified  many 
virtues,  not  least  among  them  diligence  to 
duty,  not  always  found  in  public  officials.  If 
his  policies  preserve  the  peace,  history  will 
very  likely  hold  President  Harry  S.  Truman  in 
much  higher  esteem  than  his  con  temporar- 
ies— as  hsLS  happened  time  and  again  in  our 
history. 


Fatilc  Rearguard  Action 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THURMOND  CHATHAM 

or  MOSTB  CAROLINA 

ZN  THZ  BOXJSt  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  7,  1952 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ric- 
ORO  an  article  from  the  Winston-Salem 


Journal  of  Thursday.  April  S.  enUUed 
"Textile  Dean  Blames  Conservatism  for 
Industry  Slimip  in  New  England,"  and 
an  editorial  on  the  subject: 

(From  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  of  AprU 
3.  19521 

TXXTILK  DXAN  Bl^MKS  CONSKXVATISIC   FOB 

Isvvmtr  Slump  q*  New  England 

Ralkick.— Xradltlonal  New  England  con- 
servatism is  fo  blame  for  the  slump  In  the 
area's  textile  business,  the  director  of  a  lead- 
ing textUe  school  said  yesterday. 

Opposing  northern  pleas  to  Congress  for 
preference  in  awarding  of  defense  contracts. 
Dean  Malcolm  Campbell,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  College  School  of  TextUes,  said 
such  action  would  give  only  a  temporary 
relief  for  depressed  New  England  mills.  He 
blamed  failure  of  New  England  textile  traders 
to  adopt  new  and  modern  techniques  for 
their  present  predicament  and  the  shift  in 
textUe  advancement  to  the  South. 

The  great  need  of  New  England  textile 
leaders,  he  said,  is  "a  realization  that  better 
productivity  per  worker  and  more  modem 
techniques  and  equipment  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  northern  textile  in- 
dustry's problems." 

Himself  a  native  of  Bristol  County  (New 
Bedford),  Mass.,  Campbell  attacked  point  by 
point  the  arguments  advanced  by  northern 
textile  leaders  as  reasons  for  their  business 
slump. 

"The  southern  textile  industry  has  been 
quick  on  its  toes,  while  New  England  mlU 
owners  have  been  iiltraconaervatlve,"  ha 
countered. 

"The  South  now  Is  leading  the  textile  field 
for  the  same  reason  that  New  England  onca 
was  able  to  force  her  way  into  established 
British  industry."  he  said,  "and  the  reason  la 
better  production  methods." 

More  than  one-third  of  the  Nation's  33- 
000.000  spindles  were  located  in  his  home 
county  30  years  ago,  Campbell  said.  "Sine* 
then  modem  technology  has  increased  pro- 
duction per  spindle  to  the  point  where  the 
Nation  now  tiurna  out  more  textUes  with  23.- 
000.000  spindles,"  he  said,  "and  much  of 
the  shrinkage  has  been  in  New  England." 

He  discounted  northern  claims  that  the 
South 's  advantage  lay  in  lower  wages  and 
being  closer  to  the  supply  of  raw  materials. 
"Wage  differentials  are  not  as  large  as 
many  New  Englanders  imagine."  CampbeU 
said. 

"Transportation  Is  too  small  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  finished  textiles  to  be  a  decisive 
competitive   factor,"   he   added. 

"Higher  taxes  in  the  Bast."  he  admitted, 
"played  a  role  in  the  lnd\istry's  shift  south." 
"Another  factor  was  the  refusal  of  area  labor 
to  accept  new  procedures,"  he  said. 

"But  one  big  reason  for  the  shift  south 
In  the  past  25  years,"  he  said,  "was  reluc- 
tance of  New  England's  indtistry  to  adopt 
new  techniques  and  equipment." 

"In  contrast,"  he  said,  "I  think  the  South 
has  better  know-how  and  has  been  quicker 
to  take  advantage  of  technological  improve- 
ments." 

(FrcHn  the  Winston-Salem  Jotimal  of  April 
4,   1953] 

Pumjt  Reargttabo  Action 
The  northerd  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  united  in  opposition  to  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  Defense  Department  from  negotiat- 
ing contracts  on  a  nonbid  basis  to  plants  in 
distress  areas,  may  succeed  In  defeating  the 
measure.  But  their  victory  in  that  case  will 
be  only  temporary. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Chairman  Vinson. 
Democrat  of  Georgia,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act,  would 
require  that  Oovemment  contracts  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  bidders  on  all  stand- 
ard items. 


Whether    special    leglalatlon    should    be 

necessary  to  prevent  the  letting  of  Oovem- 
ment contracts  on  a  noncompetitive  basts 
Is  a  point  for  det>ate,  perhaps.  There  are 
some  distress  areas,  as  In  Detroit,  where  the 
defense  program  has  seriously  disrupted 
civilian  Indtutrles  which  normally  are  very 
prosperous,  creating  grave  unemployment 
situations.  In  such  cases  some  form  of  Oov- 
emment subsidization  to  relieve  a  condition 
created  primarily  by  Oovernment  action  may 
be  in  order. 

But  the  New  England  textile  Industry, 
whose  spokesmen  have  done  acme  of  the 
loudest  squawking  against  any  attempt  to 
prerent  negotiated  contracts  for  distress 
areas,  is  an  Indiutry  which  has  been  dying 
on  its  feet,  even  in  peacetime  eras.  lu  over- 
all problem  has  little  to  do  with  the  present 
naUonal  emergency.  Located  hundreds  of 
miles  from  lu  sources  of  raw  materials, 
housed  in  obsolete  buildings,  and  equipped  in 
many  Instances  with  worn-out  and  obsolete 
machinery,  the  New  England  textile  indxistry 
has  become  uneconomic. 

Any  Federal  subsidy  in  the  form  of  non- 
competitive defense  contracts  which  mlcht 
be  given  it  now  would  merely  prolong  its 
losing  struggle.  The  southern  Congressmen 
•re  right,  we  believe,  in  fighting  as  both 
uneconomic  and  InequlUble  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide Federal  shots  In  the  arm  for  thU  dying 
New  England  textile  Industry  at  the  expense 
or  the  taxpayers  and  the  legitimate  interests 
of  free  enterprise  in  other  sectloos  of  tbe 
cotintry. 


Niaf  va  Falk  Poww 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

OW  NXW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSXNTATIVXB 

Monday,  April  7.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wot  Id  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  adopted  by  Po- 
mona Orange  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Clifton  Springs.  N.  Y.,  on  March  8,  1952, 
providing  for  the  further  development 
of  hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
Palls  and  River  by  private  enterprlae. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  under  a  treaty  made*  with  Can- 
ada, the  United  Sutes  can  now  up  the 
mighty  Niagara  River  for  anoth^^r  million 
kUowatts  of  electric  power  and  this  power 
Is  needed  for  uss  on  farms  and  by  our  ex- 
panding Industries  and  ever-growing  popu- 
lation, and  can  be  done  without  marring  the 
beauty  of  the  Falls:  and 

Whereas  private  industry  represented  by 
five  New  York  State  utility  oompanles.  Is 
ready  and  willing  to  spend  1360.000,000  to 
develop  the  fwwer;   and 

Whereas  due  to  the  foregoing  Information. 
W  tbU  project  u  sponsored  by  private  to- 
dustry,  it  wlU  cost  the  taxpayers  not  one 
cent  m  taxes,  but  if  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment or  the  State  government  put  this 
project  through.  It  might  cost  more  than 
$350,000,000  of  the  taxpayers  money:  How 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  due  to  the  added  taxes  and 
debt  which  we  would  have  to  pay,  and  there 
would  be  no  taxes  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  SUte  government.  Pomona 
Orange  goes  on  record  as  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral or  State  moneys  being  spent  on  %Ht^ 
project;  and  further  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Pomona  Orange  adopt  this 
resolution  and  take  any  further  steps  nc 
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nry  to  prevent  such  Oovemment  eaterprlee 
and  let  private  industry  develop  this  power 
project  and  pay  about  •39,000.000  in  taxes  to 
the  Ooremment. 


Nwembcrf  Vcrsas  Korea,  or  RatioBafiiiEf 
a  War 


ISTTENBION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxxwoas 

DV  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRISKN 1 ATTTES 

Monday.  April  7,  1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mei 
Ju-ao.  a  Chinese  Jurist  who  participated 
In  the  InteraaUoDal  Military  Tribunal 
for  the  Far  East,  recently  gave  an  opin- 
ion which  charged  the  United  States  with 
being  guilty  of  erlmes  against  peace, 
crimes  acainst  humanity,  and  war 
crimes  which  are  violations  of  the  laws 
or  customs  of  war. 

This  opinion  rose  out  of  the  Commu- 
nist charge  that  Americans  are  carry- 
iBf  on  germ  warfare  in  Korea. 

This  eharge  looks  suspiciously  like  our 
own  boild-up  for  promoting  and  Justi- 
fjrlng  the  Nuremberg  war  trials  which 
were  set  up  at  the   Insistence  of  the 

united  States. 

We  took  the  lead  In  setting  up  the 
charter  of  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  for  the  "Just  and  prompt  trisil 
and  punishment  of  the  major  war  crim- 
inals of  the  European  Axts." 

Is  ft  possible  that  Commtnxist  China, 
under  the  guidance  of  her  ally.  Russia, 
is  planning  a  kmg-range  program  to  ex- 
ecute American  military  ofllrials.  pub- 
lic oiflWriala.  and  business  leaders  when. 
as.  and  If  we  are  erer  conquered. 

This  may  seem  farfetched  and  a  long 
Tiew  into  the  future,  but  it  may  be  wise 
to  look  at  recent  history.  The  prellml- 
nary  erldence  of  the  massacre  of  15,000 
Polish  ofScers  at  Katyn  Forest  and  the 
Russian  note  of  October  14,  1942,  to  the 
Caecboaknrakian  Minister  and  a  repre- 
sentatlTe  of  the  French  National  Com- 
mittee bear  out  this  point.  The  1942 
note  declared  the  Soviet  Ooremment 
ready  to  support,  with  other  Allied  Oor- 
emments,  a  plan  "in  seeking  out.  hand- 
ing over,  bringing  to  cotirt,  and  passing 
sentence  on  the  Hitlerites  and  their  ac- 
complices guilty  of  the  organization, 
promotion,  or  perpetration  ol  crimes  on 
occupied  territory." 

We  in  America  are  In  a  rather  weak 
position  to  castigate  this  Chinese  jurist 
because  of  our  shoddy  record  at  Nurem- 
berg. At  the  London  Conference  in  June 
1945  the  United  States  had  proposed  the 
first  definite  agreement  and  Justice 
Jackson  was  called  upon  to  explain  the 
United  States  proposal  to  prosecute  the 
leader  of  the  European  Axis  Powers. 
Justice  Jackson  made  it  plainly  clear 
that  this  trial  was  intended  to  reach  a 
great  many  people  by  fiiuling  organlia- 
tions  guilty  so  that  the  tribunal  could 
"go  back  to  the  propositicm  presented  at 
Yalta  of  reaching  the  members  of  these 
organinttions  through  the  organiaa- 
ttoDs,"  so  that  the  Allies  oould  "reach  a 


great  many  people,  in  fact,  with  very  few 
people  before  the  court." 

Justice  Jackson  more  clearly  showed 
bis  purpose  when  he  stated: 

I  have  never  thought  of  this  as  a  perma- 
nent tribunal.  •  •  •  The  whole  Amer- 
ican pian  which  was  proposed  bare  was  de- 
signed to  reach  a  very  large  mimber  o:  people 
at  a  single  trial  or  at  most,  perhaps,  a  very 
fhw  trials.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  tried 
to  reach  people  through  organizations.  We 
have  not  thought  of  it  as  a  trial  of  16  or  30 
people,  but  we  have  thought  of  it  as  a  trial 
the  result  of  which  wocM  affect  tbounods 
of  people  at  least. 

An  objective  person  might  say  that  the 
general  proposition  of  punishing  the 
guilty  is  reasonable  assuming  that  the 
end  result  was  the  search  for  justice. 
But,  can  justice  prevail  when  one  of  the 
four  members  states: 

What  we  want  to  abolish  at  the  trial  is  a 
dtscTisBlon  as  to  whether  the  acts  are  viola- 
tions of  intematloDai  law  or  not.  We  de- 
clare what  the  international  law  is  so  that 
there  wont  be  any  discussion  on  whether  it 
la  mtematlooal  law  or  not. 

Justice  Jackson  himself  had  grave 
doubts  because  be  stated  that  it  must  be 
kept  clear  that  the  proposals  were  to  be 
an  executive  agreement  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief; 
otherwise  Jackson  stated  that  delays 
would  occur  because  It  would  have  to  be 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  Democrat -planned  evasion  of  our 
Constitution  by  executive  agreement  has 
certainly  reaped  an  international  whirl- 
Wind. 

From  a  review  of  the  historical  docu- 
ments, the  American  representatives  at 
the  London  conference  setting  up  the 
charter  of  the  International  Military 
Tribunal,  it  is  well  to  note  our  attitude. 
The  American  reprearatatives  conceived 
this  case  "as  more  than  the  trial  of  many 
particular  offenses  and  offenders.  It  in- 
volves our  whole  attitude  toward  the 
waging  of  aggressive  war  which  we  think 
is  an  international  crime.  It  is  mi^*"^y 
on  this  basis  that  our  country  jtistified. 
prior  to  our  own  entry  into  the  war,  its 
lend-lease  and  other  policies  of  support 
for  the  anti-Nazi  cause." 

In  other  words,  the  Nuremberg  trials 
were  to  be  staged  to  justify  on  the  pages 
of  history  our  entering  World  War  U. 
In  trying  to  justify  the  position  of  the 
American  Government,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Democratic  Party,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Jackson  said: 

Ottr  American  poptilation  is  at  least  3,000 
mUes  from  the  scene.  Oennany  did  not  at- 
tack cr  invade  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  any  treaty  with  us.  Th»  thing  that  led 
us  to  take  aides  In  this  war  was  that  we 
regarded  Oermany's  resort  to  war  as  iUegal 
from  Its  outset,  as  an  lUegltimate  attack  on 
the  international  peace  and  order.  And 
throughout  the  efforts  to  extend  aid  to  the 
peoples  that  were  under  attack,  the  Justifi- 
cation was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  ICr.  Sttmson,  by  my- 
self as  Attorney  Oeneral,  that  this  war  was 
Illegal  from  the  outset  and  hence  we  were 
not  doing  an  Ulegal  thing  In  extending  aid 
to  peoples  who  were  unjustly  and  \mlaw- 
foDy  atta^ed. 

In  short,  our  justification  for  going  to 
war  is  going  to  be  proroi  right  wbea 


'*we  declare  what  the  international  law 
la." 

Of  cotrrse,  Justice  Jackson,  as  a  Jurist, 
must  have  had  some  qualms  of  con- 
science because  he  immediately  said 
that— 

Now  it  may  be  that  we  were  mistaken  in 
our  attitude  and  philosophy  and  that  what 
Germany  has  done  la  le^  and  right,  but  I 
am  not  here  to  confess  the  error  nor  to 
confess  that  the  United  States  was  wrong  in 
regarding  this  as  an  iUegal  war  from  the 
beginning  and  In  believing  that  the  great 
crime  of  crimes  of  our  century  was  the 
launehUig  of  a  needless  war  la  Europe. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  no  Mei 
Ju-ao  will  some  day  decide  that  the 
United  States  launched  an  Ulegal  war 
in  Korea  and  render  judgment  against 
the  citizens  of  our  United  States,  haunt- 
ing us  with  the  Nuremberg  trials  and 
the  part  we  played  therein. 


DerefopaieBf  of  HTdroelectric  Power  oa 
Niagara  FaUs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER,,^ 

or  ItZW  YOBJC  .* 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  RB^RESENTATHTES 
Monday,  April  7,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spea^r.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Recou),  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
boasd  of  directors  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Warrensburg,  N.  Y.,  which  was  signed 
by  Paul  Gilchrist,  its  president,  and 
Frank  Ricketson.  its  secretary,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Capehart-Milln-  bills  which 
provide  for  the  further  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
FaUs  and  River  by  private  enterprise. 
The  resolution  foUows: 

Whereas  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  Warrensburg. 
In  furtbCTsnce  at  certain  of  its  \9S2  objec- 
tives to  cons^^e  our  natural  reeoiirces  and 
to  champion  our  free  capitalistic  system,  Is 
much  Interested  in  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  the  Capehart-lCUer  bills  now  pending, 
the  same  being  8.  2021  and  H.  B.  S146,  respec- 
tively; and 

Whereas  the  two  bills  above  referred  to 
authorize  the  continued  developcnent  of 
hydroelectric  power  on  the  Niagara  River 
\mder  the  private-enterprise  system,  involv- 
ing no  governmental  functions;  and 

Whereas  construction  of  said  project  by 
private  enterprise  will  save  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers an  initial  investment  of  SSSO.OOO.OOO. 
and.  in  addition,  will  yield  annually  approxi- 
mately t23XX)0,000  In  Federal,  SUte,  and 
local  taxes  and  will  provide  additional  elec- 
tric service  to  be  shared  by  all  cvistomers 
alike  of  the  five  companies  involved  on  a 
cost-of -service  basis  xinder  regulations  -by 
FMeral  and  State  commissions:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  Hist  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  War- 
rensburg endorses  and  supports  the  Cape- 
hart-Mlller  bills  now  pending  In  Congress 
4S.  aoai  and  H.  B.  S14S).  and  xirgee  your 
support  and  favorable  consideration  of  said 
bills. 

KiwAKn  CuTB  or  Wasseksbxtkq, 
Pattl  OnXTRXisT,  President. 
nuwx  BKKKrsoM,  Secretary. 
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Will  the  Cvreat  Mariae  Corps  Tread  To- 
ward  Siic  React  to  the  Detrimeat  of  tke 
Corps? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

ZN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBB 
Monday,  April  7.  19 52 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
World  War  n,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  aix)ut  the  future  role 
of  the  Marine  Corps  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  There  have  been,  at  various 
times,  legislative  proposals  to  create  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the 
Marine  Corps,  to  increase  and  fix  the 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  by  legisla- 
tion, to  make  the  Marine  Corps  Com- 
mandant a  permanent  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  or  Staff,  and  so  forth — all 
of  which  have  been  a  tribute  to  the  won- 
derful Job  that  the  Marine  Cori>s  has 
done  in  the  past. 

While  these  plans  have  been  ad- 
vanced with  the  idea  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  Marine  Corps,  there  are 
some  marines  who  have  privately  ex- 
pressed the  belief  to  me  that  some  of 
these  proposals  would  ultimately  react 
to  the  detriment  of  the  corps  if  adopted. 
These  marines  believe,  for  instance,  that 
elite,  volunteer  groups  of  specialists  in 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces — such 
as  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Airborne 
Corps — must  remain  comparatively 
small.  They  feel  that  the  Marine  Corps' 
special  effectiveness  depends  mainly 
upon  quality  with  a  high  esprit  de  corps 
and  that  the  size  of  the  corps  must  be 
geared  to  maintaining  quality  taking  in- 
to account  other  variable  factors  such  as 
the  world  situation,  the  strength  of  our 
total  Armed  Forces,  the  number  of  high 
standard  volunteers  for  the  corps,  and  so 
on.  Further,  they  believe  that  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Marine  Corns  to  attract  vol- 
luteers  of  the  right  type  depends  to  a 
great  degree  upwn  the  distinction  at- 
tached to  serving  with  the  corps  and 
that  the  necessary  distinction  is  only 
guaranteed  when  relative  smallness  in 
comparison  to  other  components  of  our 
Armed  Forces  is  maintained  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish the  marine  as  one  carefully 
chosen  from  many. 

Therefore  these  marines  are  fearful 
that  putting  a  300,000-man  legislative 
floor  under  the  Marine  Corps  which 
would  apply  at  all  times  under  all  con- 
ditions would  ultimately  result  in  a 
change  in  character  of  the  corps  by 
lowering  the  esprit  de  corps  and  elite- 
n3ss  of  the  Marines — the  two  qualities 
which  have  been  so  greatly  responsible 
for  earning  it  the  high  esteem  of  the 
Nation.  They  even  expressed  qualms 
about  the  Marine  Corps  resorting  to  the 
draft  and  involuntary  recall  of  reserv- 
ists recently  in  order  to  realize  a  strength 
of  around  200,000.  Their  apprehension 
was  supported  in  some  editorial  quarters 
as  well.  Some  evidence  that  these  fears 
were  well-grounded  is  present  in  a  mime- 
ographed circular  letter  received  at  my 
office  from  a  marine  reservist  who  had 


been  involimtarily  recalled  to  active  duty 
commenting  on  the  low  morale  among 
the  nonvolunteers  and  the  detrimental 
effect  it  was  having  on  marines  who  were 
volunteers.  This  letter  seemed  to  sup- 
port the  conviction  that,  by  fixing  the 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  at  a  point 
where  the  corps  loses  its  fundamental 
volunteer  status  and  must  resort  to  non- 
volunteers  for  its  personnel,  a  great  dis- 
service would  be  done  to  the  corps. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
RccoRO  an  editorial  entitled  "Marine 
Dileouna"  from  the  July  14.  1951.  issue 
of  Armed  Force  and  an  undated  mimeo- 
graphed letter  signed  "A  Reserve  Ma- 
rine": 

MaKINX  Dn.KHMA 

When  congressional  proposals  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Marine  Corps  to  400.000  men  first  gained 
momentum  several  months  ago.  there  was  an 
almost  Imperceptible  reluctance,  sensed 
rather  than  apparent,  on  the  part  of  certain 
highly  placed  marine  ofllcers  to  wax  en- 
thusiastic over  the  plan.  Certainly  It  would 
have  been  Incongruous  and  unreasonable  for 
them  to  have  opposed  the  Idea  publicly,  but 
In  private  conversations  It  was  easy  to  dis- 
cern that  they  were  apprehensive  about  what 
might  happen  to  the  elite  character  of  the 
corps  If  overly  ambitious  personnel  ceilings 
threw  the  USMC  Into  a  fiercely  competitive 
scramble  for  manpower  with  the  other  serv- 
ices. Knowledge  of  this  attitude  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  restraint  with  which 
Armed  Force  treated  the  proposition  edi- 
torially, a  restraint  which  led  to  the  wholly 
unwarranted  siisplclon  on  the  part  of  some 
Marine  Corps  partisans  that  this  publication 
was  antagonistic  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  corps. 

With  the  disclosiu'e  this  week  that,  for 
the  first  time  since  World  War  11.  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Is  being  forced  to  draw 
upon  Selective  Service  for  7.000  draftees 
from  Impending  calls,  the  concern  of  those 
ofllcers  cited  above  begins  to  talce  substance. 
The  7.000  are  needed  not  to  fill  out  any 
400,OOG-man  establishment,  but  to  reach  a 
204.000  authorized  strength.  On  this  basis. 
It  would  appear  that  If  the  400.000-man 
strength  Is  ever  authorlzsd.  and  realized.  It 
would  be  comprised  of  about  50  fwrcent  vol- 
unteers and  50  percent  draftees.  This  con- 
ceivably could  have  a  profound  Impact  on  the 
high  morale  for  which  the  corps  has  been 
Justly  famed,  and  It  almost  certainly  would 
call  for  some  modification  of  traditional  Ma- 
rine indoctrination  and  training.  This  Is 
not  to  Imply  that  there  Is  any  reason  to 
expect  that  a  draftee  would  turn  out  to  be 
any  less  valuable  a  fighting  man,  or  any  less 
belligerent  a  marine,  than  the  volunteers 
who  have  heretofore  filled  the  ranks.  The 
fact  that  he  Is  not  a  volunteer,  however, 
places  the  draftee  In  a  somewhat  different 
category  than  the  traditional  marine  re- 
cruits to  whom  United  States  Marine  Corps 
drill  sergeants  have  long  been  accustomed. 

Actually,  the  opposition  of  Armed  Force 
to  the  400,000-man  ceiling  rested  on  an  en- 
tirely different  principle  than  mere  numeri- 
cal size.  Here.  It  seemed  to  us,  was  a  clear- 
cut  case  of  civilian  legislators,  military  ama- 
teurs swayed  more  by  sentimentality  than 
practicality,  overruling  and  overriding  mili- 
tary poUcy  decisions  for  which  they  had  little 
basis  of  expert  Judgment.  WhUe  conceding 
that,  in  the  present  Instance,  the  end  to  b« 
gained  might  prove  beneficial,  and  it  cer- 
tainly couldn't  happen  to  a  better  outfit. 
the  precedent  thus  set  Is  inherently  un- 
sound. 

It  is  the  kind  of  precedent  which,  once 
established,  could  react  to  the  detriment 
of  the  defense  structure  In  future  sltuatlona, 


where  the  Issues  might  bo  less  susceptible 
to  an  emotional  approach.  Obviously,  this 
Is  a  position  difficult  to  hold  without  in- 
curring the  displeasure  of  Marine  spokesmen 
and  enthusiasts,  who,  understandably,  see  It 
only  In  relation  to  the  ettrtent  dispute,  and 
not  tn  its  broader  aspects./ 

There  Is  no  question  bot  that  all  the  serv- 
ices, and  not  just  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
as  at  present,  will  have  to  lean  heavily  on 
selective  service  to  fill  future  manpower 
quotas  in  the  face  of  a  diminishing  man- 
power supply.  No  stigma  neceasarlly  at- 
taches itself  to  this,  Inasmuch  as  some  mod- 
erately effective  fighting  forces  were  created 
in  this  fashion  dxu-lng  World  War  II.  For  the 
Marine  Corps,  though,  the  dilemma  posed  by 
its  congressional  boosters  Is  slae  or  selectiv- 
ity, and  the  trend  now  seems  to  be  to- 
ward size. 

Far  more  Important  to  the  Marine  C<»^. 
actually,  than  size  alone  is  its  divorcement 
from  a  rigid,  fixed  formula  geared  inflexibly 
to  Navy  strength.  It  is  awkward,  for  exam- 
ple, to  plan  logistics  or  tactics  with.  say.  One- 
half  a  division  or  one-third  a  battalion  cr 
one-fourth  an  air  wing,  when  these  frac- 
tional equivalent*  are  meaningless  except  on 
paper  and  as  reserves  or  replacemenu.  There 
may  be.  and  probably  Is.  reason  for  balanced 
relationship  between  relative  naval  and  ma- 
rine personnel  strengths,  as  long  as  the  Corps 
Is  an  operating  component  under  the  Navy 
Department,  but  the  end  purpoee  of  this  re- 
lationship shoxild  be  maximum  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  both  services  rather  than 
alavery  to  numbers. 

DsA*  Ma.  CcMoasaascAM:  With  due  reepeei 
to  your  position  and  with  reluctance  on  my 
part  I  find  I  am  forced  to  write  this  letter  to 
help  you  and  other  Congressmen  understand 
the  true  feeling  and  general  morale  of  tbe 
Marine  Reserves  now  in  the  service. 

The  subject  mentioned  above  has  been  put 
before  you  and  the  public  tn  a  very  false 
manner,  being  that  the  morale  of  us  reserves 
is,  very  high,  when  In  reality  it  is  as  low  as 
I  have  ever  seen  and  Is  getting  lower  every 
day.  Have  you  ever  asked  any  marine  reserve 
enlisted  man  bis  true  feellnics  about  being 
called  back  into  uniform  That  Is  to  say. 
when  they  are  alone  and  not  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  some  officer  to  make  sure 
that  the  glory  and  traditions  of  the  United 
SUtes  Marine  Corps  were  strictly  adhered  to. 

I.  In  a  more  fraternal  way  I  ahould  say 
•*we."  are  a  large  group  of  not  too  young, 
married  and  slng'.e  men  that  have  made  too 
noany  unnecessary  aecrlflces  In  being  recalled 
to  active  duty.  We  have  left  our  wives  and 
chUdren  behind,  our  homes,  our  busineesea. 
In  fact,  our  futures.  Some  of  us  went  to 
school  after  World  War  II  and  had  graduated 
and  Jtist  got  started  on  our  way  when  we  were 
recalled — shanghaied.  I  would  say.  The  class 
SB  reserves  were  told  they  would  never  be 
recalled  unless  there  was  an  all-out  war  or 
national  emergency.  Check  and  see  how 
many  3B  reserves  had  been  recalled  before 
a  national  emergency  existed.  The  only 
thought  tn  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
reserves  in  service  today  Is  when  and  how 
are  we  going  to  get  out.  Not  only  Is  the 
morale  of  the  reserves  so  low  but  it  has  been 
showing  a  great  effect  upon  the  Regular 
troops  tn  service.  I.  again  I  should  say  ••we." 
are  getting  pretty  well  fed  up  alwut  Con- 
gress dickering  about  whether  they  shou!d 
pea*  a  universal  millUry  training  btU  or 
whether  the  draft  age  should  be  18  or  18',i 
years  of  age. 

You  and  the  others  In  Congress  should 
fully  realize  the  sacrifices  made  by  tis  at  the 
present  time.  We  do  not  want  to  seem  un- 
patriotic, because  we  are  not.  There  tent 
anything  we  wotild  not  do  for  our  wonderful 
country. 

Our  being  called  back  at  the  outbreak  at 
the  Korean  war  was  justifiable  In  the  fact 
that  we.  our  country,  needed  a  rapid  In- 
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In  trained  msnpowsr.  But  now  we 
fMl  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  ob- 
tain men  for  our  relief. 

We  atnoately  bopa  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagxies  wlU  aee  to  it  that  we  are  not  a  for- 
gotten lot  now  that  we  are  back  in  uniform, 
and  do  your  utmost  to  return  us  to  our  places 
In  civilian  life  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  fam- 
ilies need  us  at  home. 
Thanking  yoa  In  advance, 
I  ranoAn, 

A  RCBBV*  IIaumi. 


WiU  tW  Uaite^  Stalee  Cmtmn  lis 
Preseat  ForcigB  P«liqr7 


EXTENSION  OP  RSMARK8 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  ttWTnmw 
IN  TRS  BODSE  OF  REPUSBBNTATIVEB 

MoHdaw.  AprU  7,  1952 

Mr.  DONUEUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Coa- 
cRESsioHAL  Rbcord,  granted  by  the  Houee 
of  Repreeentatives.  I  include  therein  an 
article  from  the  Evening  Star,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  ,  April  1,  1952. 

The  author  is  the  well-known  and  dis- 
tinguished foreign  news  analyst,  Oon- 
m*fnt\T%f  Brown,  without  question  the 
most  accurate  and  best-known  columnist 
in  hJs  flekL  Kis  article  of  tbe  above 
date  is  worth  the  reading  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  HoiMe  and  every  American 
who  has  the  welfare  of  his  country  at 
heart 

AnauMiVTaaTiOM — Oovcaw- 

■t,BS   Ova   THX  WOKLO   Now 

I  IT  Dmns  States  Will  Coa- 

TtirOB  lis  a&-TlAB-OU>  POUOCM  POUCT 

(By  Ooiietentlne  Brown) 

Thim  year's  prtstdentlal  elcetloo  bee  at- 
tracted an  unpre<»dented  world-wide  Inter- 
est. The  questloxi  which  occupies  the  ralnds 
of  the  govemm<>nts  and  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America  Is  whether 
or  not  the  30-year-old  American  foreign  pol- 
icy WiU  be  cootlnued  or  broken  after  next 
Movtmber. 

Peopte  have  abort  memories.  They  have 
torgottan  that  the  good-neighbor  policy  to- 
ward South  Ameiica,  the  poUcy  of  coopera- 
tion with  Europe  and  the  p6l\cy  of  maintain- 
ing territorial  Integrity  In  Asia  have  existed 
alnee  Herbert  Hoover  was  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Tbe  good-nelglibor  policy  was  established 
by  Mr.  Hoover  «hen  be  decided  that  "the 
flag  must  not  follow  the  trade."  His  visit  to 
aoutb  American  capitals  established  that 
OQoduct  which  was  continued  by  the  Roose- 
velt admlnlstratl  3n. 

When  tbe  llnanclal  crisis  broke  In  Bun^M 
In  IMl  tbe  then  Bepubllcan  administration 
Inlsrveaed  and  proposed  a  moratorium  to 
save  Burope  from  disaster.  Had  tbe  Hoover 
moraSarlUBi  beec  accepted  in  good  faith  by 
our  French  friends  and  not  delayed  untU  tbe 
laat  minute  wban  It  tMcame  useleas,  the 
crisis  which  pavtsd  tbe  way  for  Hitler's  rise 
to  power  would  never  have  occurred  and 
World  War  11  might  have  lieen  avoided. 

In  the  iMlitical  field  the  Bepubllcan  ad- 
ministration o:  ttioee  days  attempted  to  bring 
about  a  drastic  limitation  at  armamenta  and 
an  American  del'Sgatlon  went  to  London  to 
discuss  for  many  months  tbe  London  naval 
agreement  which  was  Intended  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  navieit  of  tbe  principal  maritime 
powers.  Once  again  Prance  and  Italy  balked 
and  the  naval-llmltatlon  agreement,  signed 


only  by  tbe  United  States,  Britain,  and  Ja- 
pan, became  a  dead  letter.  We  lived  up  to 
It.  while  Japan  took  advantage  of  Its  manjr 
loopboles  and  proceeded  with  tbe  buUdlng 
up  a<  a  powerful  fleet  at  submarlnee  and 
bettleehlps. 

There  were  no  lees  than  seven  disarma- 
ment conferences  between  1928  and  1»32  at 
Geneva  and  they  were  all  Instigated  by  the 
American  Government.  Unfortunataly.  the 
European  powers  agreed  to  talk  aliout  dis- 
armament but  did  not  Intend  to  practice  It. 
The  Geneva  conferences  brought  no  resxilta, 
althotigh  neither  Germany  nor  Russia  in 
those  days  had  any  mUltary  force  worthy 
of  that  name.  Prance  demanded  definite 
poltttoal  oommttments  from  tbe  ITntted 
States  as  a  price  for  disarmament.  This  the 
Republican  administration  was  not  able  to 
give  because  of  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment tn  this  country  a^dnst  foreign  en- 
tangiementa.  And  since  such  a  guarantee 
was  not  forthcoming,  Pranee  continued  her 
reemiament,  which  gave  the  French  people 
the  illusion  that  tbey  were  tbe  greatsat 
■alUtary  power  In  the  world. 

When  the  Japanese  Invaded  Mancbnrta  tn 
IMl  tbe  then  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L. 
Stlmaon.  with  tbe  Chief  becutlvc's  approval, 
took  firm  steps — short  of  war — to  prevent 
the  dismemberment  of  China.  Tbe  matter 
was  brought  before  tbe  League  at  Natlona, 
although  we  were  not  a  memtier  of  that  or- 
fentntloa.  American  delegates  eat  at  the 
meetings  and  we  did  our  utmost  to  Induce 
tbe  French  and  British  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion against  Japan.  Tlie  Hoover  admlnla- 
tratlon  reallaad  that  by  allowing  tbe  Jap- 
anese kggresalon  to  go  unchallenged  tbe 
world  risked  another  war.  Oar  present  al- 
lies refused  to  cooperate  energetlcaUy  and 
Japan  got  away  with  the  rape  of  China.  This 
country,  at  least,  refused  to  accept  the  ac- 
complished fact:  refused  to  recognize  the 
puppet  government  of  Manchukuo.  Our 
steadfastnesB  resulted  In  Pearl  Harl>or  10 
years  later. 

These  positive  measures  taken  by  an  al- 
legedly "IsolatlonlBt"  American  administra- 
tion have  been  largely  forgotten  by  our  pres- 
ent allies.  The  positive  policy  of  *net's  work 
together"  toward  world  peace  has  been  re- 
placed after  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  and 
until  this  day  by  "dollar  diplomacy."  Tens 
of  billions  have  Iwen  handed  out  from  the 
American  people's  pockets  to  all  nations  of 
the  world  to  obtain  their  good  wlU  and  co- 
operation. Consequently,  any  attempt  by 
the  opposition  parties  to  wean  our  allies  Is 
regarded  by  the  present  administration  and. 
naturally,  by  an  outside  countries  as  an  at- 
tempt toward  Isolation.  Before  10S3,  when 
President  Roosevelt  took  bis  oath  of  office, 
Anwrlcr.  offered  Ita  cooperation  to  the  world 
on  a  two-way  basis.  After  World  War  n 
thts  was  changed  to  a  one-way  street. 

It  is  natural  that  the  governments  of  our 
allies  should  be  keenly  anxious  that  this  easy 
way  of  obtaining  income  from  oirtside  should 
not  change.  A  new  administration  which 
would  say  to  them  that  we  shall  have  to  re- 
consider present  policies  unless  there  is  more 
wllUngnesf  on  their  p&rt  to  live  up  to  their 
NATO  commltmenta  and  other  agreementa 
which  they  voluntarily  made  is  considered 
abroad  as  a  misfortune. 

The  announcement  by  President  Truman 
that  be  will  not  be  a  candidate  has  created 
an  Inevitable  painful  impreaslon  throughout 
Europe.  Our  politlcally-wise  friends  realise 
that  there  might  be  a  change  in  government 
In  this  country.  They  feel,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, that  a  Republican  administration  beaded 
by  General  Eisenhower  would  continue,  with 
only  a  few  changes,  the  present  "hand-out" 
policies.  Benoe  they  strongly  hope  that  the 
highly  popular  general  will  lie  tbe  next  Presi- 
dent and  WiU  continue  a  foreign  poUcy  which 
they  believe  should  henceforth  be  aa  tradi- 
tional in  this  country  as  our  "no  foreign 
entanglements"  was  for  more  than  150  years. 


Dales  Appwffnis  Fishing  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

BBLBCATS  rBOM  JUJMLA 

IN  TBI  BOUSE  OF  REPRESBMTATIVE8 

Monday,  AprQ  7.  1952 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  in  Alaska 
about  the  provisions  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Convention.  This  convention 
will  become  effective  if  ratified  by  tbe 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan.  It 
was  written  in  Tokyo  in  meetings  ex- 
tending over  several  weeks  with  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  three  nations  partici- 
pating. 

During  the  1930's  Alaskans  were  a«d- 
tated  and  properly  so  because  tbe  Japa- 
nese attempted  on  several  occasions  to 
invade  the  rich  red-salmon  fishery  in 
Bristol  Bay.  Of  co\u-se.  there  has  been 
no  competition  from  Japan  for  over  a 
decade  and  in  the  writing  of  the  treaty 
some  Alaskans  desired  that  Japanese  be 
required  to  conduct  their  fishing  only  in 
the  western  Pacific.  Bespaosirc  to  the 
wishes  of  United  States  nationals  en- 
gaged in  this  important  fishery,  the 
American  negotiators  at  Tokyo  were  suc- 
cessful in  having  written  into  the  con- 
vention provisions  by  which  tbe  Ji^ml- 
nese  voluntarily  agreed  to  refrain  from 
taking  salmon,  halibut,  or  herring  in 
those  waters  where  most  of  these  fish 
are  found.  This  represents  a  great  gain 
for  American  fishermen,  because  they 
will  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  encroachment  by  Japanese 
nationals. 

In  seeking  views  of  various  informed 
persons  as  to  the  effect  the  convention 
might  have  on  the  Alaska  fishery,  I 
thought  it  appropriate  to  write  Hon. 
John  Foster  Ehdles,  that  outstanding  Re- 
putdican,  yrho  served  his  Nation  so  well 
In  conducting  treaty  arrangements  with 
Japan.  I  soUcited  Mr.  Ehilles'  views  as 
to  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Convention  represents 
a  fair  compromise,  since  in  this  world  in 
which  perfection  has  not  yet  been 
reached  no  nation  can  expect  to  get 
everything  it  desires  in  dealing  with 
other  sovereigrn  powers. 

It  is  Mr.  DuUes'  belief  that  tbe  con- 
vention should  be  accepted.  In  his  re- 
ply to  me  he  stated  that  a  way  must  be 
fotmd  to  enable  Japan  to  make  a  living. 
And  Mr.  DuUes  points  out  that  Japan 
more  than  any  other  great  nation  is  de- 
pendent on  fishing  to  feed  its  people. 

Because  Mr.  Dulles'  letter  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  concerned  with  this 
problem,  I  desire  to  make  it  part  of  my 
remarks: 

New  Toes.  N.  T..  Mareh  2i,  19S2. 
Mr.  B.  L.  BABXI.KIT. 

Houte  of  Mtepre»ent€ti9et, 

Wmshirtfton.,  D.  C. 

DiAt  Mb.  EtariMTx:  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  26. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  fisheries. 
However,  after  talMng  with  some  who  are. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Tripartita 
Treaty  Initialed  in  Tokyo  last  year  gives  about 
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M  moch  protection  as  we  can  reasonably  ask 
tor. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  non-Japanese  people 
In  tbe  whole  Pacific  area  would  like  to  drive 
Japanese  fishermen  completely  off  the  seas. 
Very  extravagant  demands  in  this  respect 
are  being  made  by  other  Pacific  coimtrles. 
The  problem  was  one  of  finding  a  formula 
which  would  preserve  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
give  reasonable  protection  to  fisheries  that 
were  conserved  and  that  needed  to  be  con- 
served. 

You  state  that  It  was  hoped  by  Alaskans 
that  "Japanese  fishermen  would  be  req\ilred 
to  remain  In  the  western  Pacific."  Any  prin- 
ciple that  we  could  invoke  to  require  this 
would  also  be  Invoked  by  Korea,  China,  the 
Philippines,  Formosa,  etc.,  to  keep  the  Jap- 
anese from  fishing  In  the  western  Pacific. 
Since  the  Japanese  are  vitally  dependent 
upon  fishing  and  since  the  free  world,  in 
turn,  is  vitally  dependent  upon  Japan  being 
part  of  It  and  not  part  of  the  Soviet  world, 
there  must  be  some  adjustment.  This  factor, 
and  not  the  timing  of  the  negotiations,  was, 
I  believe,  determining. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Foam  Duixzs. 


Cotton  GtmnieBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOBHAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  7.  1952 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  Include  a 
statement  of  Oerald  L.  Dearlng.  a  well- 
known  cotton  columnist  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  This  statement  appeared  in  a 
most  recent  edition  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  an  outstanding  newspaper  of  the 
aforesaid  city. 

The  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  Bearing 
Is  one  that  has  alarmed  farmers  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. In  my  judgment  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  would  do 
well  to  let  the  present  procedure  of  han- 
dling loan  cotton  alone. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Bearing,  which 
aptly  sums  up  the  situation,  follows: 

Cotton  Comment — £>kpaxtmknt  or  Aoaicm.- 
Ttrai,  Shittino  Loan  Psoczdusz  To  Oivx 
Work  to  Idle  PMA  Emplotxxs,  Has  Prx- 
p.\KED  To  Make  Selling  of  Cotton  Loan 
EQtnTT  Almost  Impossible 

(By  Gerald  L.  Dearlng) 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  has  been 
learned,  is  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a  new 
method  of  handling  the  1952  cotton  loan — a 
method  which  will  do  untold  damage  to  the 
cotton  farmer  and  one  which  wUl  mean  that 
once  cotton  has  been  placed  In  the  loan  it 
wUl  be  most  unlikely  to  come  out. 

The  movement  of  the  Department  to  de- 
centralize the  loan  program  wUl  be  predi- 
cated on  a  claim  that  it  is  better  for  the 
farmer.  ActuaUy  It  wUl  be  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  employment  to  the  various 
county  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration staffs,  who,  without  acreage  con- 
trols to  ponder  over,  have  no  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing on  the  pay  roll.  Rather  than  let 
them  go.  the  PMA  Is  instigating  the  new 
loan  system,  or  so  it  seems. 


The  past  system  of  obtaining  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  has  been  made  as 
simple  as  possible.  Dinners,  factors,  bank- 
ers have  been  able  to  qualify  as  locui  agents. 
Local  banks  have  carried  the  loans  until  re- 
imbursed by  the  CCC,  with  a  specific  rate  of 
interest  set  up  and  specific  fees  for  wiitlng 
the  loan. 

CLBAECD  WITH  rEDESAI.  KESEEVI 

The  loans  have  cleared  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  branches  and  have  been 
expedited. 

More  Important  to  the  farmer  and  the 
trade  has  been  the  manner  of  handling  the 
sale  of  cotton  equities.  The  farmer  sold  his 
equity — that  is  the  difference  between  the 
loan  and  the  market  price  for  his  cotton — 
and  signed  over  his  rights  to  a  cotton  buyer. 
The  buyer,  often  buying  hundreds  of  such 
bales,  presented  payment  of  the  loan  to  the 
CCC,  was  given  the  warehouse  receipts,  and 
became  the  poasesaor  of  the  cotton. 

Now  comes  the  PMA  and  its  scheme  to  pro- 
Tide  employment  for  idle  clerks. 

From  the  best  information  available,  loans 
this  year  will  be  made  at  the  county  PMA 
offices,  which  wUl  mean  that  they  no  longer 
wlU  be  as  convenient  to  reach  as  the  nearest 
ginner. 

Since  the  loans  usually  are  made  a  bale  or 
two  at  a  time,  as  the  farmer  harvests  his  crop, 
this  will  mean  that  he  wlU  have  to  travel  to 
the  county  seat,  at  considerable  trouble  and 
cost — or  sell  his  cotton.  Under  past  con- 
ditions, if  the  buying  price  has  been  close 
to  the  loan  value,  the  farmer  has  sold  rather 
than  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  make  the 
loan.  The  new  regulation  will  mean  that 
many  more  sell  rather  than  make  a  special 
trip  to  the  county  seat. 

EEDEMPTION   IS    KET 

It  is  In  the  redemption  of  cotton,  however, 
that  the  real  grief  wUl  begin  for  the  farmer. 
No  longer  will  he  be  able  to  sell  his  equity, 
letting  the  purchaser  redeem  the  cotton  by 
paying  the  loan.  Instead  he  must  go  to  the 
county  seat,  visit  the  PMA  office,  and  pay  off 
the  loan  himself.  When  that  is  done,  he  can 
sell  the  actual  cotton. 

What  farmer  who  has  sold  his  cotton  In 
October  to  meet  his  debts  is  apt  to  have  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  off  his  loan  In  Febru- 
ary, or  March,  or  April? 

What  cotton  buyer  faced  with  a  fluctuat- 
ing market  will  be  willing  to  make  a  firm 
offer  for  cotton  one  day.  In  the  expectation 
of  getting  it  and  paying  for  it  on  another  day 
under  different  market  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances? Under  the  present  system  of 
handling  equities,  he  can  hedge  bis  pur- 
chases on  the  day  the  piirchase  is  made.  Un- 
der the  new  system  he  wUl  have  to  wait 
until  the  farmers  have  raised  the  money  to 
redeem  the  cotton  and  have  redeemed  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  faced  with  a  poa- 
slble  market  decline,  his  offer  to  the  producer 
undoubtedly  would  be  low  in  order  to  pro- 
tect himself.  The  producer  would,  then,  be 
the  loeer  since  he  could  not  get  the  price  he 
would  get  should  he  be  able  to  give  Immedi- 
ate delivery. 

Under  this  system.  Instead  of  notes,  ware- 
house receipts,  and  records  being  held  in  a 
centralized  office,  they  would  be  retained  In 
the  several  hundred  county  seats  In  the  Cot- 
ton Belt,  subject  to  loss  by  fire  or  theft. 

The  excuse  for  the  change  Is  that  the  PMA 
has  had  reports  that  farmers  have  been  paid 
sums  for  their  equities  that  are  out  of  line 
with  the  market.  It  is  said  that  by  having 
the  loans  made  and  paid  at  the  PMA  office 
that  the  PBdA  could  advise  whether  or  not  the 
price  Is  right. 

The  real  reason,  as  said  before.  Is  to  pro- 
Tide  work  for  idle  PBCA  workers. 

This  looks  like  something  Congress  could 
look  into. 


GSA  Ecasony  Cats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  waar  tiscinu 

IN  THE  HOU8B  Of  REPRSSKNTATIVE8 

Monday.  Aprti  7.  2952 

Mr.  BURNSIBE.  Bifr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
AprU  6,  1952: 

The  Fboxeal  Diabt 
(By  Jerry  Klutta) 

"SCONOMT"  CUTS  IN  OkA  BAMPOI  SEAL  aATOrOa 
worn  GOVKaNMXNT 

This  la  a  column  on  how  crimes  are  oom- 
mltted  in  the  fair  and  good  name  of  "econo- 
my," a  case  study  of  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

GSA  is  the  pride  of  the  Government  reor- 
ganlzers.  It's  their  prlxe  example  of  rtream- 
llned  and  coordinated  Federal  operations 
that  wUl  save  us.  the  taxpayers.  98 1, 000 ,000 
this  year  alone. 

The  agency  was  set  up  in  1949  to  do  the 
Government's  housekeeping.  Its  creation 
was  the  first  major  reconunendation  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  to  be  carried  out.  The 
Expenditures  Committees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  must  be  pleased  with  GSA 
operations  as  they  have  given  the  agency 
additional  duties. 

But  it  takas  money  to  save  money.  And 
oddly  enough.  GSA  is  finding  it  difflc\ilt  to 
get  money  from  Congress  with  which  to 
finance  a  program  that  baa  proved  to  be 
real  economy.  Otherwise,  It  could  save  a 
good  deal  more  annually  than  the  $81,000,000. 

1.  GSA  has  developed  consolidated  pubUo 
utility  contracts  in  60  large  Federal  popula- 
tion areas.  The  code  and  dial  phone  system 
that  corers  Government  agencies  here  ts  one 
of  its  noany  successful  projects. 

The  utilities  manazement  activities  of  GSA 
have  saved  you  and  me  t21  for  every  doUar 
It  has  spent.  GSA  wanU  to  extend  this  high- 
ly profitable  operation  to  50  other  areas.  The 
House,  however,  not  only  voted  to  reject  the 
expansion  but  also  to  cut  back  on  present 
operations. 

So  that's  economy,  the  1052  Terslon. 

2.  Federal  purchasing  has  been  decentral- 
teed  by  GSA.  SmaU  items  such  as  typewriter 
repairs,  light  bulbs,  etc..  have  been  purchased 
from  local  business  firms  where  Federal  agen- 
cies are  located.  The  plan  not  only  saved 
Uncle  Sam  115.000.000  last  year,  but  also  was 
a  boon  to  the  small-business  people.  You'd 
think  such  a  plan  would  be  applauded  In 
Congress,  but  the  House  voted  to  cut  lU 
operating  money  to  the  point  Where  the  en- 
tire program  Is  threatened. 

3.  The  bill  that  set  up  GSA  provided  the 
agency  with  •10.000,000  to  set  up  a  general 
supply  fund  to  buy  connnon-uae  items — stich 
as  desks,  typewriters,  etc.— for  Federal  agen- 
cies. It  worked  so  weU  that  the  110.000.000 
capitalization  was  boosted  to  •44.000.000  In 
1951.  Store  sales  from  the  fund  have  leaped 
from  •26.000.000  in  1050  to  ^90,000,000  esti- 
mated this  year. 

4.  Tlie  operation  shows  a  handsome  saving 
of  91.00  for  every  dollar  of  the  •14.000.000 
to  be  spent  this  year.  GSA  asked  funds  to 
expand  its  sales  to  •155.000.000  next  year  to 
care  for  military  orders.  But  the  House.  In 
effect,  by  Its  vote,  told  GSA:  "Were  not  m- 
terested  in  making  the  savlnga  and  you  cant 
have  the  money."  Strangely  enough,  con- 
gressional committees  are  demanding  that 
the  military  agencies  purchase  Items 
through  the  GSA  store*. 
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8.  The  Housj  voted  to  direct  GSA  to  aban- 
don Its  cataloging  program,  causing  an  al- 
most complete  waste  of  the  •1,500.000  already 
spent.  In  contrast,  the  mlUtary  agencies 
have  spent  about  »60.000.000  for  their  cata- 
loging program  aimed  at  easing  purchases. 
The  mUltarye  unit  cost  of  •IS  to  describe 
an  item  compares  with  •e.50  per  Item  at 
GSA. 

8.  Uncle  Sam  spends  about  •400.000.000 
annually  tc  ship  goods.  GSA  has  hired  a 
few  traffic  Hpecialists  to  advise  agencies  on 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  way  to  make 
shlpmenu.  This  year,  trafflo  management 
wUl  cost  •345.000  and  estimated  savings  wlU 
be  •8.000.003.  In  fiscal  1953,  GSA  aaked  for 
•430.000  to  save  upward  of  •5,000,000.  The 
Hotise's  answer:  "No;  we're  not  Interested." 

7.  One  of  the  better  businesslike  opera- 
tions of  GSA  is  to  set  up  record  centers  to 
care  for  some  of  the  Government's  23,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  records.  A  blind  man  could  see 
the  great  potential  savings  Involved:  It  cost 
an  average  of  •3.60  a  cubic  foot  to  house 
records  In  office  space  compared  to  •!  a  foot 
In  the  record  centers.  GSA  asked  funds  to 
set  up  three  more  centers  to  save  •1.300,000 
next  year.  And  again,  it  got  slapped  down 
by  the  Rouse  whose  Members  are  forever 
complaining  because  of  the  alleged  faUur* 
of  the  Ooveitunent  to  use  "efficient  ^nd  busl-  T 
neasllke  methods." 

GSA  U  preparing  lay-off  notices  for  about 
9,000  of  lu  employees  on  the  basis  of  the 
House  cuU  which  wo\ild  knock  out  upward 
Of  4,500  altogether,  present  and  proposed. 


Nebra»ka'i  Answer  to  tbc  Soar  Grtpet 
FrMi  tkc  Losers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 


or 

IN  Tmt  BOU8K  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday.  Aprti  7,  1952 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ELsen- 
oower  promoters  took  a  lot  of  time  on 
the  radio  last  week  explaining  Tatt's 
Tlctory  In  Nebraska. 

Their  explanations  proved  nothing  ex- 
cept that  they  are  poor  losers. 

Appropriate  comment  on  their  be« 
havior  is  found  in  editorials  from 
tbo  leading  E>emocraUc  paper  in  Ne- 
bnafea.  the  Lincoln  Star,  and  the  lead- 
ing Independent  paper  In  Nebraska,  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 
The  Lincoln  Star  editorial:  , 

Bow's  That  Aoadt.  SsMAToaf 
Senator  Hboit  Cabot  Looox.  who  master- 
minds the  campaign  of  General  Usenhower. 
appeared  on  a  radio  program  after  the  Ne- 
bratta  primary  and  behaved  like  a  man  who 
bad  just  been  caught  about  ao  feet  off  sec- 
ond base. 

It  WlU  be  recalled  that  Senator  Lodcs  re- 
garded the  tremendous  wrlte-ir.  showing  by 
General  Kisenhower  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Minnesota  as  the  real  voice  of  the  American 
people,  and  he  spoke  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  of  the  wisdom  of  deciding  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  nomination  on  tne  basis 
of  popular  sentiment  as  expreseed  m  prl- 
marlea. 

But  then  Senator  Taft  threw  a  wrench  In 
the  works,  and  beat  Elsenhower  In  the  Ne- 
braska primary.  Senator  Looqb  was  aaked 
What  he  thought  about  this. 

"It  was  of  no  significance  whatsoever,"  he 
■aid.  in  effect.    "It  U  easier  to  write  Taft 
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correctly  than  It  Is  to  speU  Elsenhower.  The 
Nebraska  primary  was  nothing  more  than  a 
spelling  bee."  * 

There  has  been  the  usual  number  of  post 
mortems  on  the  vote  last  Tuesday,  but  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  certainly  takes 
the  cake  when  It  comesNto  dreaming  un  an- 
swers. *^ 

The  World-Herald  editorial: 

Thi  Good  Winkexs 
Politicians  generally  are  good  winners  but 
poor  loeers,  and  apparently  General  Elsen- 
hower's eastern  followers  are  no  exception. 

They  have  taken  up  the  ancient  chant  of 
the  defeated,  "We  wux  robbed." 

SpeciflcaUy,  they  are  claiming  that  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Nebraska  primary 
votes  for  Ike  were  thrown  out,  uncounted, 
because  ignorant  Nebraska  voters  didn't  know 
how  to  spell  Elsenhower. 

New  York  reporters  for  pro-Elsenhower 
papers  have  estimated  that  maybe  15,000. 
maybe  20.000,  maybe  even  25.000,  rotes  for 
Dee  were  lost  In  that  way. 

Since  this  newspaper  may  have  been  pu- 
tlally  responsible  for  the  rise  of  this  alibi, 
we  think  it  is  our  duty  to  spike  It. 
This  is  how  we  got  Into  the  act: 
For  many  days  before  the  primary  we  urged 
our  readers  to  write  m  the  name  of  their 
favorite  candidate  for  President  (if  it  was 
not  printed  on  the  ballot),  to  speU  It  cor- 
rectly, and  to  put  an  X  ahead  of  It.  We 
did  this  because  \n  Nebraska,  as  in  most 
Statea,  local  counting  boards  decide  which 
Totaa  should  be  thrown  out  and  there  is 
danger  that  some  of  them  may  get  technical. 
We  didn't  want  a  single  Nebraskan  to  lose 
his  vote  on  a  technicality. 

This  emphasis  on  correct  spelling  led  some 
of  the  touring  reporters — writing  learned 
pieces  after  reading  the  World-Herald  la 
their  hotel  rooms— to  conclude  that  mis- 
spelled write-ins  would  not  be  counted. 
That  was  not  the  case. 
State  officials  emphasized  repeatedly  that 
the  Intent  of  the  voter  should  govern.  If 
the  Judges  could  discern  for  certain  how  the 
Toter  wished  to  cast  his  ballot,  they  said,  his 
Tote  should  be  counted. 

Moet  local  election  officials.  Including  those 
in  Douglas  County  {tor  the  benefit  of  New 
York  writers,  that's  Omaha)  took  a  similar 
stand. 

To  find  out  what  actually  happened,  we 
recommend  that  the  alibi  artists  take  a  look 
at  the  Douglas  County  vote.  This  was  Tatt's 
best  county.  If  "monkey  business"  Is  stis- 
pected.  here  would  be  a  good  place  to  look 
tor  it. 

Altogether,  434)95  RepubUcan  baUots  were 
deposited  m  the  boxes.  Of  these,  42,645  are 
recorded  as  having  voted  for  one  of  the 
major  candidates  for  President.  This  leaves 
only  1.350  to  be  accounted  for.  Included  In 
this  number  are  the  screwball  votes— people 
who  voted  for  a  neighbor,  or  Joe  Louis,  or 
Joe  Stalin;  there  are  always  a  number  of 
such.  Also  Included  are  thoee  who  dldnt 
▼ote  for  anybody.  And  If  any  of  the  names 
written  m  were  illegible,  they  are  mcluded. 
too. 

Obvlotisly.  General  Elsenhower  didn't  lose 
many  votes  here  for  reasons  of  misspelling. 

In  a  quick  check  of  the  larger  counties 
yesterday  World -Herald  reporters  found  only 
one.  Dodge  (1950  population,  26,265)  In 
which  the  county  clerk  demanded  correct 
vpeUlng. 

While  ordinarily  an  election  In  so  small  a 
Bute  as  Nebraska  would  arouse  little  In- 
terest on  the  eastern  seaboard,  this  one  was 
different. 

General  Elsenhower's  supporters  there  had 
been  basing  their  campaign  on  the  fanatical 
belief  that  he  is  invincible,  that  whenever 
be  throws  his  hat  Into  the  ring  his  opponents 
fall  dead.    The  Nebraska  vote  didn't  fit  that 
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theory.    Therefore     It     dldn*t     happen.    It 
couldnt  have  happened. 

We  suggest  that  these  people  try  to  recou- 
cUe  themselves  to  the  fact  that  their  candi- 
date took  a  darned  good  Ucklng  here  at  the 
hands  of  Bob  Tatt.  Once  they  recover  from 
the  shock  and  admit  to  themselves  that  the 
general,  while  a  good  man.  is  not  a  demigod 
In  politics,  they  wUl  be  able  to  carry  on  a 
better  and  more  mtelllgent  campaign  on  his 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

or  INDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  7.  1952 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  column  entitled  "IM- 
rect  Prom  Washington,"  written  by  Mr. 
Victor  Hood,  which  appears  in  the  March 
1952  edition  of  the  Journeyman  Barber 
magazine,  published  in  IndianapoUs. 

The  column  follows: 
KoKKAM  Campaigit  PATTKaim  To  Bepkl,  Not 
To  Invads 
The  present  situation  In  Korea  Is  confused 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  by  the  lack  of 
correct  Information.  The  avenues  through 
which  notice  of  events  In  Korea  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  public  have  been  glvmg  a 
distorted  view  of  the  true  pictm-e.  Half 
facts,  twisted  to  suit  a  certain  propaganda 
Une.  are  funneled  to  the  pubUc  by  biased 
newspapers  and  radio  news  programs.  Be- 
cause this  happens  to  be  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year  some  Individuals  have  been  seek- 
ing political  advantage  by  Injecting  the  Ko- 
rean war  into  the  presidential  campaign. 
These  persons  would  risk  the  very  existence 
of  our  Nation  m  order  to  gain  a  personal 
political  victory.  It  U  high  time  everyone 
knew  the  true  facts  about  the  Korean  situa- 
tion. 

First  of  all.  It  should  be  made  crystal  clear 
that  oxir  only  objective  in  going  Into  Korea 
was  to  repel  an  invasion  of  South  Korea,  a 
recognized  Independent  state.  We  had  only 
one  ptirpose  and  one  piu-pose  alone,  to  drive 
the  Invader  out  of  South  Korea.  We  did  not 
go  Into  Korea  to  Invade  North  Korea,  China, 
or  any  other  nation.  We  have  at  this  date 
driven  every  organized  invading  unit  north  of 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  for  a  very  good 
reason.  The  thirty-eighth  parallel  is  unten- 
able against  any  future  armed  attack,  there- 
fore, we  crossed  the  parallel  only  far  enough 
to  And  suitable  terrain  for  a  sound  defense 
position.  Our  true  purpose  for  sending  our 
Armed  Forces  Into  Korea  has  been  won.  We 
have  repelled  the  invader. 

TTLTIMATX   GOAL    WORLD    PSACX 

While  our  Immediate  objective  has  been 
gained,  our  ultimate  goal  Is  world  peace  by 
establishing  world  order.  That  is  why  there 
is  so  much  delay  in  bringing  about  an  ar- 
mistice In  Korea.  We  will  only  agree  to 
an  armistice  that  will  guarantee  the  victory 
we  have  fought  so  hard  for  and  won.  The 
criminal  hates  to  plead  guilty,  and  the 
Communist  Is  trying  to  save  face  before  the 
bar  of  International  Justice.  World  peace 
Will  only  come  when  world  order  Is  estab- 
lished by  the  enforcement  of  international 
law.  Let  us  reduce  the  proposition  to  m- 
dividiuU   hunutn   behavior.      If   we  did  not 
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have  laws  agnlnat  theft  and  murder,  and  If 
ve  dM  not  enlcrce  those  laws,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  otir  personal  property 
or  our  Uvea.  Chaos  and  anarchy  woijld 
xelgn.  Ifatlont  and  loctety  have  long  real- 
Ixed  this  fact  and  acted  to  prevent  Inter- 
nal dlaorderB.  However,  the  aame  code  of 
ethlci  that  has  been  found  necMsary  to 
maintain  order  between  Individual*  has 
never  applied  to  disorders  between  nptlons. 
Trae,  It  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  would  have 
to  set  up  and  citforea  laws  for  nations  as 
well  as  for  Individuals  If  we  were  to  have 
world  peace.  For  this  reason  tbe  United 
Nations  Charter  was  drawn  and  signed  at 
San  Francisco  In  1945.  In  the  past,  much 
the  same  efforts  have  been  nuule  but  all 
failed  because  no  enforcement  was  carried 
out.  The  Korean  affair  Is  the  first  time 
that  an  International  law  baa  baen  en- 
forced. We  have  witnessed  an  Important 
historical  step  toward  world  order  and  world 


WHBBB    IKAOtn    OV    KAnOMB    TAILED 

The  LaagiM  of  Matlooa  eatabllahed  after 
World  War  I.  an  organization  almllar  to  the 
United  Nations,  failed  to  Implement  its  cove- 
nants when  Japan  Invaded  Manchuria  In 
the  early  1930**,  with  the  result  that  Mus- 
aollnl  and  Hitter  folk)wed  tbe  same  path  of 
aggresalan  and  this  caused  World  War  II. 
Our  own  Nation,  before  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  operated  under  the  loose  Arti- 
cles of  Coafederatlon  and  we  soon  dl£rov- 
ered  that  law  without  enforcement  was  no 
law  at  all.  In  Korea  we  have  Implemented 
United  Mattona  law  by  enforenaent  of  that 
law.  and  in  doing  so  w«  have  served  notice 
ca  ail  criminal  nations  that  Ukeft  of  an- 
oUier's  country,  and  murder  of  its  people 
by  aggression,  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Thoae  among  us  who  urge  tnvaalan  of 
China,  eitho'  directly  or  indirectly,  az«  urg- 
ing us  to  violate  the  very  law  we  are  trying 
to  enforce. 

The  fact  that  we  have  brought  one  crim- 
inal nation  to  the  bar  of  Justice  does  not 
neceasarlly  mean  that  others  will  be  de- 
terred unless  they  are  sure  they  will  receive 
the  same  swift  justice.  We  must  also  real- 
ise that  the  Conununist  world  has  blue- 
printed for  the  tree  world  a  plan  for  eventual 
world  domination.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
keep  peace  In  the  world  by  weakness.  The 
only  way  we  can  be  sure  that  another  Korea 
wUl  not  happen  is  to  keep  our  defense  and 
the  «tefenae  of  the  free  world  strong  enough 
to  repel  any  violation  of  International  law 
as  formulated  by  the  United  Nationa. 

~  na  ULANT  cBzxicisic  souses  aw  ccaaoKt  to 
ova  awkMiaa 

Tboae  who  would,  by  carping  and  unin- 
formed criticism,  attempt  to  destroy  our 
confidence  in  our  Defense  Department  only 
serve  those  who  are  determined  to  destroy  us 
all.  Here  Is  an  example  of  this  carpli^, 
twisted  criticism:  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  Biisslan  air  power  and  in  particular 
about  the  MIG-15  as  compared  to  our  own 
Air  Force  and  planes.  The  MICr- 15  Is  a  good. 
fast  fighter  plane,  the  best  the  Riusiana 
have.  It  Is  the  one  plane  they  have  con- 
centrated on.  However  it  Is  a  defensive 
weapon  only.  It  can  only  fly  250  miles 
without  refueling,  compared  to  our  F-87 
Sabre  Jet  that  can  fly  1.000  mUes  without 
refueling.  The  lOG-lS  cannot  reach  tbe 
fighting  front  from  its  present  bases  in  Man- 
churia. Our  F-86  is  more  maneuverable 
WKl  hoids  a  score  of  8  to  1  over  the  MIG-15 
In  OQOibat.  The  Conununlsts  have  not  had 
the  air  power  to  uae  in  support  of  their 
ground  forces  or  the  air  power  to  bomb  our 
b^aes  and  supply  lines.  On  the  other  band, 
our  Air  Force  and  naval  air  arm  have  sup- 
ported our  ground  forces  in  most  operations 
and  have  constantly  bombed  the  enemy  bases 
and  supply  lines.  Our  Air  Force  has  not 
permitted  the  ^Communists  to  build  a  single 
air  base  south  of  the  Manchurlan  border. 


With  theae  facta  In  mind,  one  wonders  Just 
what  la  the  motive  of  those  who  seek  to 
have  Mm  betteve  our  Armed  Poroes  are  In- 
ferior to  tha  Busalsns*  when  there  la  no 
truth  In  their  eontentloo.  Our  only  elMiica 
of  survival  Is  In  the  power  at  our  Defense 
Department  and  our  Armed  Faroes.  Tbey 
have  never  let  us  down  In  the  past  and  they 
are  not  letting  us  down  in  Korea,  nor  will 
they  ever  let  ua  down. 


Utter  FrMB  a  CMMtitaciit.  Saa  G. 
Gonfiae,  aad  My  Ktfij 


ot  santamjija  out  of 
ftheir  eootast.  In  the  Book  ct  Mattlww, 
ar.  verea  S,  we  And  the  statenMot, 
want  out  and  banged  himsetf."  In 
the  Book  of  Luka.  ebaptm  10.  vhm  97.  wa 
And.  "Oo  thou  and  do  ilisalaa.''  and  la  tb» 
Book  of  Jobn.  chapter  U.  varaa  97.  it  reads, 
"What  thou  aaast  do  quickly."  in  eOact. 
this  Is  what  you  have  done  with  the  eaoarpta 
ftve  taken  fran  speeehaa  and  educa- 
talks,  but  yoa  are  not  foohi^  the 
peopla.  Tour  eonatitnents  are  not  OvmOt— 
although  thfey  have  abamn  atgna  of  it  at 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcHTOAit 

XH  TEX  BOUSE  OP  REPBESXNTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  7,  19S2 

Mr.  SHAFEIL  Mr.  Spe&ker,  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  from  through- 
out the  country  commend  ing  my  March 
21  speech  tn  this  House  on  tbe  question. 
Is  Tliere  a  Subversive  Morement  in  the 
Public  Schools?  Included  among  these 
letters  have  been  expressions  of  approval 
from  prominent  educators  and  rank- 
and-fiie  public  school  teachers. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  I  have  alao  ze- 
oeiv«d  a  few  letters  taking  exception  to 
the  documentation  and  attempting  to 
smear  it  as  an  attack  upon  the  Insti- 
tution of  public  education.  One  such 
letter  comes  from  a  former  president  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Sam  O.  Gorsline,  who,  incidentally, 
was  repudiated  by  the  voters  of  the  Bat- 
tle Creek  school  district  when  he  aovght 
reelection  to  the  school  board. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  Mr.  Gorsline's  letter, 
together  with  my  reply: 

Cawiriira  MM'JTiwiaT  awo 

Ourruaa  Aaaooaxioei, 
Battle  Creek.  Mich..  March  27.  l»U. 
Representative  PaoL  Saafa, 
Third  DUtriet.  Mtehigmn. 

WoMhinfton.  D.  C. 

Oaaa  Pam.:  In  spite  of  repeated  warnings 
you  seem  determined  to  stick  yoor  neck  oat 
far  enough  for  the  door  to  slam  on  it.  The 
educational  problem  of  the  world,  whUe  Im- 
portant. Is  small  potatoes  compared  with  the 
military  problems  confronting  us,  and  you 
are  a  member  of  the  MlUtary  Affairs  Ooaa- 
mittee  in  Coagrew. 

Paul,  the  OoMflanBiBts  are  using  you  aa  a 
tool.  Tou  have  kaai  warned  o€  it  before. 
Your  stooges  here  in  Battle  Creak,  and  a 
number  of  others  who  carry  the  weight  of  the 
world  around  on  their  shoulders,  are  being 
liaed  for  the  Communist  Party. 

Of  coiuve  you  are  playing  a  very  safe  game 
aa  you  have  Immunity  because  you  are  a 
Member  at  Congress  and  cannot  be  taken 
into  court,  but  if  you  aren  t  careful,  you  will 
be  looking  for  a  new  Job  next  November,  be- 
cauae  you  have  Jumped  right  into  the  middle 
of  a  hornet's  neat. 

We  know  that  you  have  been  having  ra- 
aaarch  conducted  in  public  Ubrariea  for 
months  in  a  carefully  planned  campaign  to 
discredit  the  American  education  systeoa. 
Perhaps  we  could  with  benefit  to  ouraelvea 
initiate  a  similar  investigation  of  Members 
of  Congreas  and  the  Oovemment  for  which 
they  are  responsible. 

Tou  know.  Paul,  you  can  prove  anything 
by  verses  or  parts  of  verses  taken  out  of  their 
context.  For  Instance.  I  can  prove  by  the 
Bible  that  you  should  go  out  and  hang  your- 
self immediately — but  I  would  prove  it  by 


la  «i1tt«B  to  foa  aa  a  frlii. 
you  wUl  probably  taka  czoepltao 
to  It. 
I  am  reeovertng  from  a  Bnajar  operation 
nay  only  job  at  the  preaent  time  la  to  lay 
■y  back  and  look  at  the  eellli^.  but 
la  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  thlnk- 
'  tf  you  are  listening  to  a  few  who  are 
tfoiag  KMra  yel!lng  tlian  thinktcg,  you  had 
batter  wake  up  becauaa  Battle  Oaak  has 
thoroaghly  repudiated  them. 

The  asa  that  you  are  attarkn^  have  re- 
eetvad  the  highest  ottoee  In  the  gift  of  the 
adocattaoal  systems  of  tlie  United  Statea.  aad 
that  doaant  happen  aeeidantally.  Thalr  Job 
Is  I  nimioMi  to  the  Job  or  Spaakar  of  tike 
flnlise  at  aBpresentatlTaa.  and  I  *»«i  to  aee 
where  you  have  ever  been  SBanttooed  for  tl»t 
job. 
The  witter  of  tMs  MMr  hm  alwaya  bean  a 
were  his  paraota  and  grand- 
He  has  aapported  yoa  for 
every  time  you  ran  for  election. 
Wake  up.  Paol.  batore  It  Is  too  late. 
Cordially  yours. 

&  O. 


VwiTBO  Srana. 
:  or  RaraiaurraTivaa, 
.   >.  0„  AprU  S.  i»52. 
Mr  Sam  g.  Oooaunai 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
I  And  two  notewcrthy  omla- 
sions  in  your  letter  of  March  37. 

Nowhere  in  that  letter  la  there  any  racog- 
ntttan  or  ackaowladgaant  at  tha  fact  that 
the  documaatattaa  was  made  by  me  sol^y 
because  of  the  iMMonce  of  spokesmen  of  the 
groop   and    tha   *^»**^"i    County 


That  Insletrnce  eomplotely  disregarded  my 

urgent  advice  to  the  group  that  they  not  iw- 
qulre  me  to  nutke  the  documentation,  advice 
I  offered  out  of  a  desire  to  avoid  controversy 
which  might  have  detrimental  effects  on  tiM 
schoola  locaUy.  That  reason  for  my  reluc- 
tance waa  stated  to  the  group  and  was  Im- 
patiently broahed  i-itr 

Stnoe  the  school  repressntatlvea  wara  com- 
pletely unyielding  in  their  Inststeime.  I  waa 
left  with  no  alternative.  In  any  like  sit- 
uation, Sam,  I'm  sure  you  would  be  the  last 
person  la  the  world  to  back  down  before  a 
"prove  or  retract"  ultlniatum. 

In  that  connection,  let  ma  aet  yoa  straight 
on  one  Implication  and  amimlttai  In  yoor 
letter. 

Tou  write:  "^e  know  that  yoa  have  baan 
having  reaeareh  cooduetad  In  public  Ubrartm 
for  months  In  a  carefully  planned  campaign 
to  dlacredit  the  American  education  systsm." 

So  far  as  "research  •  •  •  in  public  M- 
brarlea"  U  concerned,  the  complete  reeearch 
(conducted  entirely  In  my  aOkoe)  was  dona 
here  In  Washington  tn  the  Ubrary  of  Ooa- 
gresa.  and  in  no  ottar  public  libraries  wtiat- 
aoever.  When  you  Implied  otherwtae  In  yoor 
latter,  yoa  were  completely  mlataken.  If 
you  hereafter  Imply  otherwise  you  will  be 
dreulatlng  an  absolute  and  dehberate  false- 
hood. 

As  for  my  engaging  in  a  "carefully  ptwnn^ 
campaign  to  dlacredit  the  Awtmfie^w^  eduea- 
tloo  ^•tem."  you  know,  or  sbooid  know, 
that  the  charge  is  entirely  falee  and  mali- 
cious. Tou  are  repeating  the  line  of  thoee 
In  educational  oflJrtaldom  Who  have  declared 
an    open   season   on    critics    of    the    publlo 
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schools  and  on  aU  criticism  which  theee  edu- 
eational  spokesmen  designate  as  not  beinc 
"constructive." 

The  documentation  which  I  made  is  ei- 
actly  what  I  stated  It  to  be:  "A  documented 
tion  of  a  movement  and  trend  tn  present-day 
public-school  education  In  the  United 
Stetes." 

That  bring*  me  to  the  second  glaring  omls- 
alon  in  yoxir  letter. 

Tou  have  completely  ignored  the  fact  of 
the  movement  and  trend  which  I  docu- 
mented. 

I  have  carefully  and  palnsUklngly  docu- 
mented the  fact  of  that  movement  and 
trend  from  oflldal  pronounoemente  of  edu- 
cational groups  and  leaders  that  have  pro- 
moted, and  continue  to  promote,  that  move- 
ntent.  The  existence  of  this  movement  is 
further  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
prominent  educators  who  oppose  it.  I  have 
merely  teken  both  the  advocates  and  op- 
ponents of  the  movement  at  their  own  word. 
Tour  "Scriptural  proor'  that  I  should  go 
out  and  hang  myself  inunedlately  I  find 
mUdly  amusing,  but  It  is  scarcely  evidence 
that  my  documentetion  Is  based  oo  escerpte 
taken  out  of  context. 

That  xmtruthful  and  dishonest  charge  re- 
garding the  documentetion  will  not  be 
proved  bv  consulting  or  citing  Scripture.  I 
■uggMt  that  you  read  the  original  sourcM 
Which  I  fully  listed  In  my  documentetion. 

I  have  no  intention  of  engaging  in  inter- 
minable debate  with  you.  I  am  perfectly 
wUUng  to  let  the  people  decide  for  themselvee 
as  to  the  validity  of  my  documentetion.  I 
am  having  sufBcient  reprinte  made  (not  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense)  to  send  a  copy  to 
everyone  who  expresses  an  interest  in  It,  and 
Judging  from  the  requeste  already  received  I 
expect  the  number  wUl  run  into  many  thou- 
sands. 

It  may  Interest  you  te  know  that  the  docu- 
mentation has  been  commended  for  Ite  ac- 
ctiracy  and  fairness  by  a  number  of  promi- 
nent educators  and  editors  of  newspapers 
across  the  country.  One  educator,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Robbs.  associate  professor  of  sociology  st  tbe 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  author 
of  The  Claims  of  Sociology — a  Critique  of 
Textbooks,  wrote  that  my  documentetion  was 
"incisive  but  eminently  fair." 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things  I  must 
my  to  you  in  all  candor.  Sam.  especially  in 
view  of  the  evidently  wide  circulation  which 
you  have  gl'^en  to  your  letter  to  me. 

The  first  Is  that.  In  the  light  of  my  research 
In  preparing  this  documentation,  I  no  longer 
have  any  regret  that  the  task  was  forced 
upon  me.  The  taak  was  one  which,  it  Is  now 
obvious  to  me.  needed  desperstely  to  be 
done.  It  was  a  duty  which,  had  I  shirked, 
would  have  made  me  unworthy  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  Con»reM. 

I  have  not  made,  and  do  not  now  make,  any 
blanket  ..ndlctment  of  the  public  schools  or 
of  the  teaching  profeasion.  But  the  move^ 
ment  and  trend  In  public-school  educatlol 
which  I  documented  la  a  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  which  we  ignore  at  the  Nation's 
peril.  This  movement  and  trend  is  a  battle 
for  the  minds  of  people  and  particularly  for 
the  minds  of  children  and  youth  in  the 
classroom.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  with 
an  understendlng  of  the  crucial  character  of 
this  battle  describing  the  education  problem 
of  the  world  as  small  potetoes  compared  with 
the  mUitary  problema. 

Let  me  my  further,  Sam.  that  you  ought 
to  know  me  well  enough  to  realize  the  ab- 
surdity and  stupidity  of  trying  to  threaten 
me  with  the  assertion  that  "if  you  aren't 
careful,  you  will  be  looking  for  a  new  job  next 
Kovember."  That  sort  of  telk,  along  with 
the  slanderous  or  near-slanderoua  stetement 
that  "the  Communlste  are  using  you  as  a 
tool."  is  the  last  resort  of  a  person  who  la 
bankrupt  on  facte  or  reasoned  argtunent. 

I  have  scrupulously  avoided  name  calling 
In  my  documentetion.     I  do  not  intend  to 
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depart  from  that  policy.  Certainly  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  tp  compete  with  you  on 
that  soore. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  lllncm  and  tnut 
that  you  will  have  a  speedy  and  complete 
recovery. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PaulShatb. 


Postal  Disservice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  KIW  TOSK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVE8 

Fridajf.  March  21, 19S2 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attenUon  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  of  April  4, 1952: 

Poarai.  Disssavica 

Memo  to  Postmaster  General  Donaldson: 
As  New  Yorkers,  we  take  great  pride  in  our 
city.  At  the  risk  of  being  called  immodest, 
we'd  like  to  point  out  that  no  other  com- 
munity to  the  world  has  so  successfuUy 
incorporated  the  latest  technological,  sclen- 
tlflc,  and  Industrial  developmenu  in  Ite  daUy 
manner  of  living. 


BACK    TO    POWT 

But  it's  beginning  to  look  as  if  well  have 
to  make  progress  by  moving  100  years  back- 
ward and  calling  out  the  pony  express  again 
if  we  have  any  hopes  gf  maintaining  a  rea- 
sonable system  of  mail  delivery  under  the 
incredible  quagmire  of  curteUed  deliveries 
and  pick-ups  which  you  have  foisted  on  our 
city. 

The  latest  dlsclosiues  by  Justifiably  indig- 
nant post  office  employees  that  secret  cute 
in  mail  collection  and  distribution  right 
In  the  heart  of  the  city  during  the  last 
a  weeks  have  further  reduced  the  already 
pitifully  Inadequate  service  your  Department 
is  rendering  is  an  outright  affront  to  our 
long-stiffering  cltisenry. 

KnXtNe  THX  STSTKM 

Think  of  It.  A  letter  posted  anywhere 
above  One  Hundred  and  Twenty -flfth  Street 
after  8:30  p.  m.  on  Thivsday,  for  example, 
will  not  be  picked  up  now  until  10:30  or 
11:80  a.  m.  on  Friday.  And  noon  coUec- 
"  ^ns  have  been  eliminated  In  the  same  area, 

^        As  far  as  we're  concerned,  this  kind 

3f  slow-killing  surgery  on  a  mall  system  that 

ince  was  a  vaunted  asset  of  life  In  the  big 

fity  is  inexcusable,  unjiistlfled.  and  discrim- 

^Inatory. 

Weta  asking  you  now,  Mr.  Donaldson,  to 
rssssMB  the  wretched  resulte  of  yoxu-  penny- 
pinching  mismanagement  on  our  city's  mall 
service. 

Bthef  that  or — maybe,  better — Just  quit. 


PobBc  OpinicHi  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF  WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  grass-roots  sentiment  through- 
out America  is  strong  for  less  waste  and 


more  economy  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. American  businessmen,  American 
laboring  men,  and  American  farmers  are 
tired  of  having  more  and  more  taxes 
piled  upon  them  by  those  who  spend  tax- 
payers' $100  and  $1,000  bills  as  if  these 
were  dry  leaves  from  a  forest  instead 
of  being  hard-earned  cash  obtained  by 
sweat  and  toil 

Recently  I  conducted  a  poll  of  public 
opinion  among  the  voters  of  my  district. 
I  asked  their  opinion  on  12  issues  which 
now  confront  the  Congress. 

More  than  95  percent  of  the  3,519  vot- 
ers who  sent  in  answers  to  my  12  ques- 
tions said  they  favored  reducing  the 
President's  $85,000,000,000  budget.  Many 
of  those  who  voted  for  cutting  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  wrote  in  with  typewriter, 
or  with  pen.  or  with  pencil  the  phrase 
"cut  it  drastically." 

Ninety-five  percent  of  those  answering 
my  questions  said  they  were  against  any 
further  increases  in  taxes  this  year. 
Many  of  them  penned  in  the  comment 
that  they  were  glad  to  note  that  I  voted 
against  last  year's  tax  increase, 
roexicir  am 

The  vote  on  the  issue  of  economic  and 
foreign  aid  was  about  even.  Many  of 
those,  however,  who  voted  for  foreign  aid 
commented  that  they  favored  it  only  if 
the  amount  of  it  were  reduced.  Com- 
ments by  many  of  those  who  favored 
foreign  aid  wfire  "for  it  only  if  it  is  given 
In  moderation,"  |'cut  the  amount  of  it." 
"do  not  give  it  to  nations  which  are  not 
willing  to  help  themselves."  and  "give  no 
foreign  aid  to  any  nation  that  sells  war 
supplies  to  Russia  and  her  allies." 

While  those  replying  to  my  questions 
on  military  and  foreign  aid  voted  about 
50-50  on  this  issue,  comments  on  the 
ballots  indicate  that  about  75  percent  of 
all  those  answering  the  question  would 
not  give  foreign  aid  at  the  lavish  $8,000.- 
000,000-a-year  rate  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson. 

The  vote  on  UMT  was  interesting. 
Those  participating  in  my  poll  favored 
UMT  about  60  percent  for  to  40  percent 
against. 

Several  hundred  of  those  who  returned 
answers  In  my  poll  made  the  comment 
that  they  wanted  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendations  enacted  into  law 
in  order  that  more  eflBcient  and  less  cost- 
ly government  might  be  accomplished. 

The  answers  to  my  poll  indicated 
almost  total  lack  of  confidence  among 
the  residents  of  my  district  in  the  policies 
of  the  State  Department.  To  the  ques- 
tion. "Dean  Acheson's  policies — are  you 
for  or  against  them?"  only  233  replied 
that  they  were  for  Dean  Acheson's  poli- 
cies, while  2.664  said  they  were  against 
his  policies. 

QtnsnONS   AKD   ANSWZaS 

A  complete  tabulation  of  the  result  of 
my  12 -question  poll  follows: 

1.  Do  you  believe  Congress  should  cut 
President  Trtiman's  $85,000,000,000  budget 
for  the  coming  year?  Tes,  3.310;  no,  140;  no 
opinion.  63. 

a.  Are  you  for  or  against  UMT?  For,  1.923; 
against.  1.308;  no  opinion.  288. 

3.  E>o  you  favor  Co  gress  again  raising 
taxes?    Tes,  163;  no,  3,162;  no  opinion,  204. 

4.  Do  you  favor  American  economic  assist- 
ance to  foreign  nations?  Yes,  1,41$;  no, 
1,704;  no  opinion,  402. 
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I.  Do  you  fsTor  military  aaslstance  to  Bu- 
r»pMUi  nationa?  Tee.  1.601;  no^  1.431.  no 
(^inkm.  397. 

ft.  Are  you  for  or  agaiast  socialized  medi- 
cine? For.  464;  against.  2,922;  no  opinion. 
133. 

7.  Are  you  for  or  against  Federal  aid  to 
education?  For,  1.670;  against,  1.725;  no 
opinion.  21t. 

8.  Are  you  for  or  against  subsidised  pub* 
He  bousing?  For.  486;  against.  2.743;  no 
opinion,  201. 

9.  Are  you  for  or  against  the  St.  Lawrenc« 
waterway?  For.  1.338;  against,  1,115;  no 
opinion.  1,066. 

10.  Sbould  Cblang'a  Kationaltet  troops  be 
"vmltted  to  Invade  the  Chinese  mainland? 
tm,  2.461:  no,  480;  no  opinion.  578. 

II.  Dean  Acbeaon's  poUcles— are  you  for  or 
against  tbem?  For.  233;  against.  3.664;  no 
opinion.  631. 

12.  Are  you  for  or  against  a  tariff  on  tuna 
ImpOTted  from  Japan?  '  For.  2.579;  against, 
066;  no  opinion.  274. 


EiscalMwer  vaid  Ec 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^     HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  MXW  TOUC 
Bf  TH>  HOUSB  OF  RXFRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  7,  1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Reoorb  the  following  editor- 
ial from  the  April  3  edition  of  the  Bing- 
hamton  Sun.  This  is  an  excellent  pres- 
entation of  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  the  present  day  and  what  one 
of  the  most  important  men  of  this  age 
is  doing  about  this  problem. 

The  editorial  follows: 

am  acxnroirr 


Thoee  who  are  Insisting  that  General  Bs- 
•nbower's  report  covering  his  first  year  as 
SHAPB  eonunander-ln-chlef  Is  more  of  a 
campaign  document  than  an  accounting  to 
his  boss,  the  United  Nations,  are  having  to 
admit  that  it  is  both  conclusive  and  effective 
in  either  case. 

Criticism  was  to  have  been  expected,  the 
only  surprise  being  that  It  has  taken  such  a 
moderate  tone.  Naturally  the  General's  sup- 
porters  are  enthusiastic  but.  try  as  they  will, 
his  critics  can  find  little  in  his  straightfor- 
ward pronouncement  upon  which  to  pin  any 
serious  objections.  They  have  been  forced 
to  resort  to  the  only  argument  left  open  to 
them,  that  his  forceful  message  was  written 
with  one  eye  on  the  Presidency. 

In  view  of  the  punch  the  Elsenhower  re- 
port contains.  Its  appeal  to  hard-bitten 
American  taxpayers.  Its  conunon-sense  logic. 
absence  of  self-praise  and  frank  presentation 
of  failures  along  with  achievement.  It  Is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  this  admirable  docu- 
ment serves  a  dual  purpose,  regardless  of 
whether  he  so  Intended  It.  It  meets  every 
requirement  as  an  accounting  to  his  superiors 
and.  at  the  same  time,  answers  many  of  the 
questions  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  ths 
people  here  at  home. 

However,  the  general's  timing  might  have 
been  improved  upon.  Had  he  Issued  the  re- 
port 1  week  ago  more  of  the  good  people  of 
Nebraska  might  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
master  the  correct  spelling  of  his  name  in 
order  to  write  it  In  on  their  ballots.  It  waa 
much  easier,  as  It  turned  out,  to  write  th« 
four-letter  name  of  the  general's  chief  rival. 
WliUe  General  Ike  couldn't  have  made  the 
r^xst  until  his  year  waa  up  he  co\ild,  if  be 


felt  so  Inclined,  have  told  Mebraskans  and  the 
rest  oS  the  world  just  wbere  be  stands  on  the 
question  of  economy.  It  might  have  changed 
the  Nebraska  result. 

Fcr  the  general's  stoek  will  go  up  consid- 
erably on  this  one  count  alone.  Tba  people, 
even  including  some  of  our  leading  .Oemo- 
crata.  are  pleased  to  note  thelr's  a  limit,  In 
the  general's  opinion,  to  both  the  patience 
and  the  resources  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
It  would  be  fatuous,  be  said,  for  anyone,  and 
that  includes  the  people  of  all  U.  N.  nations, 
not  excepting  the  Kremlin,  to  assume  that 
the  taxpayers  of  America  will  continue  to 
pour  money  and  resources  Into  Kurope  with- 
out more  encouragemsnt  than  we  have  been 
getting  In  the  way  of  wholehearted  coop- 
eration. "We  muet  be  fearful,"  the  measaga 
stated,  "that  we  do  not  prove  that  free  coim- 
tries  can  be  defended  only  at  the  cost  of 
bankruptcy." 

This,  and  other  portions  of  the  report. 
Clearly  sets  forth  the  Elsenhower  conscious- 
ness of  excessive  costs,  even  waste,  in 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  free  nations 
In  Surope.  It  reveals  his  impatience  wltb 
both  excessive  spending  and  European  pro- 
crastination. Read  this  Into  a  political  dec- 
laration if  you  Like.  It  sounds  good  either 
way. 


Tradmc  Witk  Um  Embj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WAsanvoTON 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVB8 

Monday,  March  SI.  1952 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  excellent  recent  articles  1^ 
Victor  Riesel,  New  York  columnist,  have 
appeared  in  himdreds  of  American  daily 
newspapers. 

Tliese  columns  deplore  the  failure  of 
the  American  State  Department  and 
other  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  halt  the  unholy  trade  which 
some  of  our  own  citizens  and  the  citi- 
zens of  our  so-called  allies  are  carrying 
on  with  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

By  such  trade  the  enemy  gets  Ameri- 
can dollars.  Russia  uses  these  dollars  to 
buy  war  supplies  with  which  to  kill  our 
bo3rs  in  Korea.  As  Mr.  Riesel.  the  col- 
umnist, aptly  states  the  case.  "They — 
the  Russians — get  the  cash.  We  get  the 
casualties." 

One  case  of  how  the  present  adminis- 
tration permits  our  own  citizens  to  do 
business  with  Russia  and  supply  her  with 
cash,  is  revealed  by  our  fur  trade  with 
Russia 

Lost  year  a  handful  of  American  mer- 
chants were  allowed  to  buy  for  American 
cash  $22,556,613  of  furs  from  Russia. 
They  bought  these  furs  from  Russia  pay- 
ing Russia  American  dollars  for  them, 
despite  the  fact  that  Congress  had  en- 
deavored to  prevent  this  fur  trade  by 
banning  fur  imports  from  Russia. 

When  the  law  banning  Russian  fur 
imports  was  written,  the  law  stated  by 
names  the  furs  which  were  to  be  barred. 
The  list  of  banned  furs,  however,  omitted 
for  some  reason  which  has  never  been  ex- 
plained the  names  of  the  two  furs  which 
accoimt  for  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  furs  normally  imported  from  Russia. 
This  Joker  in  the  law  that  purports  to 


ban  Russian  fur  imports  permits  Russia 
to  continue  to  get  millions  of  Amertoan 
dollars  tor  furs  from  American  buyers. 
Russia  Is  using  these  dollars  to  buy  war 
potentials  with  which  to  equip  the 
Chinese  Communiste  so  that  they  can 
shoot  down  American  boys. 

I  have  a  bill  before  the  Wa]rs  tiki 
Means  Committee  that  would  take  this 
"Joker"  out  of  the  law  that  purports  to 
1MB  Russian  fur  imports  but  which  be- 
cause of  this  "Joker"  does  not  ban  such 
Imports.  I  hope  the  committee  will  give 
favorable  actkm  to  this  bill  this  year, 
and  thereby  halt  the  providing  of  mil- 
Uons  of  American  dollars  to  the  Russian 
urar  chest. 

Mr.  Riesel's  two  columns  showing  how 
we  Americans  supply  the  cash  with 
which  Russia  Is  buying  war  supplies  to 
kill  American  soldiers  follow: 

ImniK  LaaoB 
(By  Victor  Rleeel) 

Let  thair  ciutlon  read  "Ta  disUnguiabed 
service  to  tba  enemy  in  the  face  of  heavy 
fire  which  has  cut  short  the  lives  of  over 
18.000  American  OI's."  'Their  award  should 
be  a  congressional  medal  of  dishonor — for 
they  have  supplied  the  enemy,  in  the  past 
jmt.  with  almost  S75,000.000  worth  of 
American  currency.    And  no  one  carea. 

TlM  Department  of  Commerce  still  sends 
Its  speakers  about  the  countryside  sajrlng 
we're  oonuoUlng  trade  with  the  Bovletlsed 
•namy  foreea.  State  Department  offlclals. 
quick  to  retort  that  they're  being  persecuted. 
still  entertain  in  their  embassies  the  oriental 
suppliers  of  equipment  to  the  Red  armies. 
And  some  of  our  merchants  still  buy  furs  for 
the  backs  of  the  ladles  from  the  same  eco- 
nomic coaunlsslons  that  supply  the  armies 
throwing  bullets  at  the  guts  of  our  soldiers. 

Evidence?  Stashed  away  In  the  files  of 
our  Coounerce  Department  is  a  new  report 
revealing  that  while  Manchurlan  baaea  were 
being  used  by  Soviet  MIO's  for  aerial  war  on 
U.  N.  troops,  our  Government  permitted  cer- 
tain American  merchants  to  buy  •M.487,000 
worth  of  goods  from  Communiat  China  and 
Sovletlsed  Manchuria. 

They  got  the  cash.    We  got  the  casualties. 

From  Russia  Itself,  a  handful  of  American 
merchants  bought  $27340,000  worth  of  So- 
viet slave-labor  goods.  It  now  is  dlscloaed. 
despite  pledges  by  Secretary  of  Commeroa 
Sawyer,  despite  announcements  by  the  White 
House  tluit  this  would  cease,  and  despite  an 
oiBcl^  declaration  by  Secretary  Snyder's 
Treasury  Department  that  Soviet  fur  mer- 
chaxullse  was  prepared  by  "alava,  prlaon.  and 
indentured  labor." 

Now  the  Commerce  Department  tells  us 
that  such  sales  are  barred  effective  January 
5.  this  year.  This  Is  untrue.  Just  like  that. 
Untrue.  A  new  law.  passed  after  iveasure 
from  a  nonpartisan  bloc  of  Congreaamen 
working  with  this  columnist,  has  a  loophole 
deliberately  put  Into  It  which  will  permit  the 
Soviets  to  sell  mllllona  of  dollars  worth  of 
furs  in  l»fi3. 

Who  knocked  the  loophole  into  the  law? 
Almost  8  months  of  investigation  has  failed 
to  reveal  Just  who  In  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment or  the  White  House  did  It.  I  do  not 
Impugn  the  oOoe  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  law  was  signed  In  the 
belief  that  it  plugged  up  some  holes.  Who 
in  the  White  House  unplugged  It? 

As  for  the  sensitive  State  Department,  why. 
for  example.  Is  the  secretariat  of  our  em- 
bassy in  Burma  so  social  with  a  trading  gen- 
tleman by  name  of  T.  H.  Kwong.  head  of 
the  Jlng  Hong  Trading  Corp.  of  174  Pbayra 
Street,  Rangoon? 

From  Informed  labor  circles  there  in  the 
Orient  oomes  word  and  documents  showing 
that  Mr.  Kwong.  an  esteemed  chap— eateetned 
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by  the  Sovtetlsed  Chinese  embassy  there  aa 
well  as  the  Ruaslan  diplomats — Is  frequently 
purveyor  of  strategic  materials  to  his  excel- 
lency, the  boss  of  Red  China,  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Rls  Jlng  Hong  Corp..  I  see  by  ofBeial  Bur- 
■aeee  DaUy  Lists  of  Exports  and  Imports  on 
several  days  last  year,  moves  vitally  needed 
transport  material  from  London  to  Commu- 
nist China  via  Laahlo  and  Mongjru.  And  In 
quantity,  too. 

Tet,  Mr.  Kwong  Is  a  frequent  visitor  at 
our  embassy.  He  la  on  intimate  terms  with 
embaasy  olBclala.  He  has  been  entertained 
there  by  the  highest  American  dlplomaU, 
Why? 

Apparently  it's  the  diplomatic  mode  not 
to  take  serloiuly  the  nature  of  the  enemy 
or  the  threat  of  Red  armlea.  Our  own  Sen- 
ate la  slashing  completely  the  funds  of  the 
O'Conor  committee,  which  has  probed  Into 
this  stench  pile  of  international  trade  with 
the  Soviets.  The  committee's  time  and  ap- 
propriation runs  out  on  March  31.  After 
that  no  one  watches — it's  wide  open. 

Our  allies  in  Hong  Kong  not  only  are  ship- 
ping the  Cblnese  steel,  sine,  and  otber  pre- 
cloiu  metala.  but  they've  raised  a  fund  for 
construction  of  factorlaa  inalde  China,  up 
near  Canton. 

Tbere.  our  enemy  has  now  Ucenaed  the 
buUdtng  by  tbe  British  of  ao  planU  (super- 
vised by  the  Chlneee  Soviet's  Municipal  Com- 
merce and  Industrial  Bureau).  Ovir  frlenda 
have  ahlpped  them  surplus  American  planea. 

The  Dutch,  who  make  so  much  noise  in 
General  BIsenhower's  NATO  operation,  have 
Just  permitted  their  shipyards  to  take  Ru^- 
alan  orders  for  five  refrigerator  frelghtara 
aU  deatlned  for  supply  routee  to  tha  Orient. 
Our  Italian  friends  have  Just  signed  in  Rome 
a  contract  to  dlspatcb  $11,000,000  worth  of 
food  and  industrial  equipment  to  Uie  Iron- 
curtaln  countrlea. 

They  take  the  cash.  We  take  tha  caa- 
ualUea.    Doean't  anyone  care? 

Iirsms  LaaoB 

(By  Victor  Rleael) 

llM  Sovleto'  "actloQ  B"  la  killing  our  men 
folk. 

Someday  It  may  atom-blast  o\ir  cltlea. 

Mo  mumbo-Jumbo  is  this  "action  B" — no 
doak  and  dagger  operation.  It's  cold,  tiard. 
methodical  Russian  acUvlty,  details  of  which 
are  in  Government  intelligence  files  and  In 
the  handa  of  aome  United  States  Senators 
who  contacted  refugee  tachnidana  from  iron 
ctirtaln  landa. 

"Action  B"  la  the  prooees  by  which  tbe 
Soviets'  armament,  transport  and  stomic 
bomb  commissars  suck  vital  equipment  Out 
of  our  Western  allies — equipment  without 
which  they  oouldnt  produce  either  the  con- 
ventional weapons  now  being  used  In  Ko- 
rea, or  the  transports  to  carry  them  there, 
or  the  fuel  for  ita  Industrlea.  or  uranium 
from  Ita  central  Caech  sources. 

So  succeeaful  Is  "action  B,"  according  to 
Senate  probers,  that  it  obtains  for  tu  So- 
viet strategists  ths  most  vital  items  of  all  by 
airmail  from  France — even  while  we're  rush- 
ing war  materiel  to  the  Parisian  government 
to  halt  some  day,  and  soon  perhi^M.  the 
very  Soviet  foroee  tbe  French  (and  other 
waateru  landa)  are  equipping. 

In  this  game  of  supplying  the  enemy,  ac- 
cording to  workers  escaping  from  the  Soviets. 
are  England,  Finland,  Swltaerland.  as  w^ 
as  France — our  friends. 

From  aourcea  who  were  deep  in  the  So- 
viet production  apparatus  as  recently  aa  6 
months  ago.  Senate  probers  have  put  to- 
gether the  following  story  of  "action  B." 
Basic  Is  the  fact  that  the  controls  on  im- 
portation of  war  materials  Into  the  Soviet 
Union — controls  which  came  after  constant 
ezpoaure  in  this  column — have  forced  a  des- 
perate shortage  of  raw  materials,  spare  parts 
and  scrap  in  the  Russian  MDV-controlled  In- 


dustries. Most  vital  shortage,  threatening 
all  Soviet  production,  is  the  scarcity  of  ball 
bearings. 

Few  prodticts  of  modem  Industry  can  op- 
erate without  these  Uttle  steel  peUets. 
Trains  couldn't  run.  Guns  couldn't  shoot. 
So  grave  is  this  crisis  that  the  most  brUllant 
Cnch  experimentalists,  the  Senate  found, 
acttially  have  been  attempting  to  devise  sub- 
stitute types  of  ball  bearings  from  plastics— 
which,  of  course,  pulverize  after  brief  use. 

Since  all  machinery  and  railroad  rolling 
atock  in  the  Soviet  land — Including  the 
famed  Skoda  armament  works — were  threat- 
ened by  this  shortage,  tbe  Soviet  purcbaslng 
agents  fanned  out.  Today,  French  manufac- 
turers are  airmailing  ball  bearlnga  to  tlia 
Ruaalana. 

More  recently  It  was  discovered  that  ttie 
best  supplier  of  ba?l  bearings  for  Czechoslo- 
vakia Is  an  Italian  firm  now  being  investi- 
gated by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  Which  may  or 
may  not  wipe  out  action  B,  depending  on 
the  agency  we're  using.  Unfortunately,  the 
FBI  now  Is  kept  from  overseas  operations. 

Then  there  Is  the  slight  matter  of  uranium. 
The  Russians  have  been  digging  the  fission- 
able atom-bomb  stuff  like  mad.  But  now 
they're  short  of  dynamiting  equipment,  and 
accidents  have  been  pulverizing  their  miners 
as  well  aa  their  mlnea.  NoUbly  because  of 
the  low  quaUty  of  fuaes  and  exploalve 
charges,  the  Senate  probers  reveal  In  other 
words,  they  were  out  of  western-made  time 
charges.  Ccech  fuaes  are  unreliable,  fre- 
quently exploding  prematurely  or  not  at  all — 
until  the  workers  get  down  to  see  what's 
wrong.  Then  the  miners  are  blown  into  grim 
mlzturee  with  the  uranium  ore. 

Russian  fuses?  They're  worse  than  the 
Czechs'.  After  interviewing  some  60  workers 
and  technicians  wno  ran  from  the  Russians, 
it  is  learned  that  the  big  drive  now  is  for  this 
sort  of  mining  equipment — which  can  be 
bought  only  from  the  west — our  western 
alUes. 

This  acoounta  for  Ruaala's  recent  Increaae 
In  propaganda  for  the  promotion  of  eaat- 
west  trade,  the  Senate  Investigators  say. 

Of  course,  tbe  oome-into-my-market  tech- 
nique is  subtle.  But  It's  working — on  all 
levela — moatly  becauae  our  Oovemment 
hasnt  clamped  down  on  all  trade  channela. 
Such  as  the  fur  trade,  for  example,  which 
stiU  is  siphoning  mUllons  of  dollars  Into  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  so  its  purchaalng  oommlaaars  can 
pay  more  eaaily  in  avidly  sought  American 
dollars. 

The  Russians  now  are  selling  American 
merchanu  more  furs  than  ever  before.  This 
country  is  Importing  Soviet  slave-labor  furs 
alone  at  the  rate  of  $27,000,000  a  year.  So 
the  attitude  abroad  la — If  the  Americans  can 
deal  with  them,  why  shouldn't  we?  A  buck 
Is  a  buck  to  that  crowd  whether  it's  squeeaed 
out  of  furs  or  ball  bearings. 

Nobody  seems  to  bother  about  the  casualty 
llata  any  more. 


A  Coastitnent  Wrkes  to  His  Coagressmaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  MSW  TOBK 

n»  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W^nesday.  March  19.  1952 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  from 
my  district  who  touches  upon  a  series  of 
major  problems  facing  us  today  in  a  very 
able  and  Intelligent  manner.  Since  these 
problems  are  uppermost  in  our  minds  at 
the  present  time.  I  am  inserting  his  let- 


ter in  the  Rsccmo  and  also  my  reply  to  the 
constituent  : 

BaOOKLTK,  K.  T., 

March  17.  1952. 
Hon.  Loxns  B.  Hp.t.ct. 

Jf ouse  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Concbessman  Heixkr:  Please  do  your 
best  to  have  the  tax  reduced.  We  are  a  fam- 
ily of  four  (myself,  wife,  and  two  yoting- 
sters) .  with  a  gross  annual  Income  of  $13,000. 
We  had  to  pay  $2,140  on  the  1951  tar.  Such 
a  high  tax  Is  unjust.  Many  people  are  com- 
plaining about  it.  If  your  father  or  mine 
had  an  Income  of  $13,000  years  ago  they 
would  have  paid  $300  or  $400  in  taxes.  They 
could  have  sent  us  to  Tale  or  Harvard,  and 
given  their  families  the  best  of  everything. 
Today,  such  an  Income  Is  merely  a  living- 
nothing  more. 

Last  week  I  had  Jury  duty  at  Kings  County 
Court.  As  you  know,  a  good  part  of  the  time 
Is  spent  In  the  central  Jury  part  awaiting 
selection  of  Jiu-ors.  During  these  waiting 
periods  one  passes  the  time  in  conversation 
with  fellow  Jurors.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
Interested  in  how  these  people  seem  to  feel 
about  things.  Here  are  a  few  opinions  In 
the  cx-der  of  their  importance: 

(a)  Higb  taxes:  There  seems  to  be  a  feel- 
ing of  blttemeaa  on  the  part  of  moat  peoj^e. 
They  used  to  grumble  good-naturedly.  Now 
they  have  become  serlotis. 

(b)  Cost  of  living:  Despite  recent  slight 
easing  In  aome  lines,  prices  generally  are 
entirely  too  high.  The  average  houaewlfa 
cannot  afford  to  give  her  family  a  good 
steak  now  and  then. 

(c)  Foreign  aid:  Whire  doea  It  stop?  Mow 
the  President  has  asked  for  $8  bmion.  We 
are  told  that  this  Is  needed  to  protect  our 
freedom,  and  to  help  certain  backward  peo- 
ples. Let  us  hope  tliat  otir  security  in  a 
free  world  Is  sewed  up  before  we  run  out 
of  money  I 

(d)  Korea:  This  is  becoming  a  very  un- 
popular adventure.  The  truce  talks  are  a 
Joke,  and  it  is  beginning  to  look  like  the  Joke 
Is  on  us.  We  shoiUd  withdraw  from  the 
talks.  mo\int  an  offensive  and  drive  the  Reds 
out  of  Korea,  or  else  recall  our  troope  and 
let  the  old  Rhee  do  his  own  fighting. 

(e)  Crooks  in  the  Government:  The  peo- 
ple are  biimed  up  with  the  reports  of  cor- 
ruption In  high  places.  Few  as  they  may 
be.  It  is  an  axiom  that  all  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  the  few.  Where  does  the  President 
find  characters  like  that  fellow  Caudle?  And 
Newbold  Morris,  from  oxir  own  city  of  New 
Tork,  appointed  to  head  a  clean-up,  is  ques- 
tioned by  a  Senate  committee  Investigating 
that  tanker  business,  and  he  behaves  like  a 
Jerk. 

(f)  Waste  in  the  Government:  Sonu  of 
the  reports  are  probably  antladmlnlstra- 
tlon  propaganda,  but  Stassen  keepa  men- 
tloniiig  300.000  loafers  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  and  Congressman  Htessr  has 
aounded  off  plenty  about  screwy  purchasing 
policy  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Also.  Brother 
Brannan  has  built  his  outfit  Into  quite  a 
sizable  load  on  the  public  purse. 

I  gruess  it's  easy  to  sit  here  at  home  like  a 
Monday  morning  quarterback,  and  tell  you 
what's  wrong  with  the  cotmtry.  but  theee 
things  I've  mentioned  represent  the  views  of 
a  great  many  of  our  fellow  Brookljrnltes. 
yoTur  friends  and  mine,  without  regard  to 
party  ties. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  all  of  the  folks  in  the  neighborhood  with 
whom  I  have  talked  feel  that  you  are  doing 
a  good  job.  You  have  made  many  friends, 
and  you  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
your  record  in  the  Congress. 

Please  try  to  get  your  colleagues  to  back 
a  drive  to  lower  the  tax.  Vote  against  that 
seven  and  nine-tenths  biUions.  Remember 
that  deficit  spending  means  more  Inflation. 
Surely  if  all  the  good  Democratic  Members  of 
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get  tbelr  hOMto  tosetiier  they  ewa 
•lloe  Mcnetliliig  off  Uiat  appropriation. 

With  tvery  good  wish,  and  kindest  penonal 
regards. 

Very  ainoerly  youra. 

Stdnkt 


ICr.  8TVNXT  WOM, 
Brooklyn.  N.  T. 
73KUL  Uk.  Wixx:  Tbls  la  In  reply  to  yotar 
recent  communlcstion  tn  whk^  you  raised 
a  series  of  Important  questions.  First.  let 
ma  aay  I  was  glad  to  have  your  observa- 
tions and  the  views  of  the  people  with  whom 
you  have  come  In  contact.  I  am  aJwaya 
pleased  to  Imow  the  trend  of  thinking  among 
my  constituents  on  major  problems. 

The  pressure  of  congreaalonal  work  baa 
prevented  me  from  replying  to  your  letter 
sooner.  Nererthelesa,  I  have  given  coosld- 
erable  thoxight  and  study  to  the  problems 
you  have  raised  and  I  shall  try  to  answer 
them  point  by  point. 

High  taxes:  Adequate  taxation  Is  essential 
to  a  sound  fiscal  poelUon  and  toward  the 
maintenance  of  a  stable  economy.  Taxes 
are  a  means  of  providing  revenue,  but  thej 
also  serve  an  important  purpose  In  checking 
Inflation.  A  balanced  budget  and  a  policy  <S 
*'pay  as  we  go"  Is  desirable  during  thla 
period  of  defense  mobilisation,  when  deficit 
spending  only  adds  to  the  Inflationary  pres- 
rnrcs.  Ws  must  be  aware  at  all  times  that 
the  cost  of  the  security  program  Is  tremen- 
dous and,  therefore,  cannot  be  met  by  nor- 
mal taxation.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
lecorlty  profpmm  will  soon  make  It  possible 
to  begin  cutting  down  on  high  taxes,  but 
that  depends  entirely  on  the  general  Inter- 
national altuatlon  and  on  the  progress  we 
make  In  the  coming  year  or  two  In  realizing 
this  program.  Bellere  me,  nothing  would 
please  me  more  than  being  able  to  cut  taxes 
at  the  earnest  possible  moment.  I  am  cer- 
tain, however,  that  no  citizen  would  want 
that  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's 
security — and  the  latter,  as  you  wen  know, 
takes  up  the  overwhelming  part  of  the  reye- 
nue  raised. 

Cost  of  Uvtng:  Direct  and  Indirect  con- 
trols are  needed  to  maintain  a  stable  and 
strong  economy.  Continuation  of  the  pries 
and  wage  stabilization  program  Is  necessary 
to  Improve  the  cast-of- living  ratio.  A 
strong  antl-lnflatlon  program  win  help  pro- 
aaote  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  ths 
bardens  imposed  by  tlie  defense  mobiliza- 
tion program.  In  order  to  successfully  check 
this  Inflationary  pressure  and  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  the  cooperation  of  tndlvldiial 
consumers  and  private  btislness  In  curtail- 
ing spending  and  the  use  of  credit  are  re- 
quired. I  have  repeatedly  warned  that  the 
cost-of-living  situation  la  getting  out  of 
band,  and  I  have  urged  the  fiUleat  measure 
ct  ee<momie  protection  for  the  people,  In- 
ehidlng  a  rollback  of  prices  to  pre-Korea 
levels.  At  every  step  the  Democrats  from  the 
northern  areas  were  outvoted  by  a  coalitkm 
of  Republicans  and  southerners. 

Foreign  aid:  The  military  and  economle 
assistance  program  for  the  free  nations  aUlea 
with  UB,  Is  an  important  part  of  our  defense 
mobilization  efTort.  The  purpose  of  it  13  to 
strengthen  the  United  States  and  our  allies, 
or  to  jmt  It  In  another  way:  to  build  up  the 
ooneetlve  defensive  strength  of  the  free 
world.  The  material  progress  and  condition 
d  the  underdeveloped  countries  haa  become 
mc»re  vital  to  the  United  States  In  recent 
yean  as  •  result  of  world  tensions  present 
In  the  international  scene.  Unless  we  help 
those  eoontrles  attain  a  higher  standard  of 
Uvlng.  they  will  become  easy  prey  for  com- 
msnlsm.  All  In  all,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  more  friends  we  have  allied  with 
tw  the  greater  are  ovr  ehaaees  for  continued 
peace,  secuilty,  and  freedom. 

Korea:  The  Korean  situation  Is  rather  In- 
Totved  and  confusing,  but  we  must  not  give 


«p  hop*  of  evantoAlly  attaining  a 
■ad  hoBorable  traee  which  wUl  be  sattefae- 
tory  to  all  concerned.  It  would  be  a  slmpie 
thing  to  call  on  the  truoe  nnoitattoi^  and 
Ttwmm  fighting-  but  that  may  cod  all 
for  peace  and  taring  on  a  new  world  war 
long  a*  there  la  hope  at  avcrttng  •  costly 
globdl  w.  we  must  be  pattenl.  Those  irtio 
advocat*  motintlng  an  oAenstve.  ssem  to  for- 
get that  it  means  renewwl  Moodsbed  and 
great  sacrliice.  This  la  a  tremendous  r»> 
sponsiblllty.  The  averege  person  may  per- 
haps brush  it  off  tightly,  but  the  leglaUto* 
must  act  in  the  best  Interests  at  all. 

Oooks  tn  the  Government:  Needless  to 
say.  this  Is  Inexcusable  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  I  am  abeolutely  and  un- 
qualifiedly In  favor  of  weeding  out  the 
CaudlsB  and  their  ilk  from  Government  serv- 
ice. At  the  same  time,  the  people  mtist 
understand  that  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  employees  in  the  PMeral  service  It  is  rldte- 
txlous  to  hold  the  President  responsible  for 
the  misdeeds  of  each — Just  as  it  would  be 
foolish  to  blame  the  President  of  a  bank  for 
the  acts  of  a  teller  who  embeszlea  money. 
It  should  be  noted  that  It  Is  a  Democratic 
administration  Itself  which  Is  exposing  what- 
ever crime  and  corruption  exists  In  Govern- 
ment. Can  It  be  said  that  because  Costello 
operated  under  the  LaOuardia  administra- 
tion in  New  York,  which  lasted  some  12  yean, 
that  ths  late  Uayor  LaOuardia  Is  now  to  be 
held  morally  reaponslble?  In  short.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  we  ahoxild  refrain  from 
becoming  too  emotional  for  fear  of  loalng 
alght  of  the  real  problem:  weeding  out  the 
corriipC  ofBdals  and  educating  aU  In  the 
Federal  Government  that  publlA  aervlce  la 
a  puhUe  trust. 

Waste  in  the  Oo^ernment:  A  good  deal  eg 
the  reports  in  this  connection  are  anti- 
•dminiatratiOQ  propaganda  and  eierttwi  year 
material.  Of  course,  we  are  all  vitally  intar- 
eetad  in  budgetary  eeonomic*  and  efforts  are 
being  made  by  both  the  executive  and  legl^ 
latlve  branches  at  the  Government  to  effect 
such  economies.  The  great  bulk  at  our  Fed- 
eral SKpenditure  is  for  defense  |iiii[w— s. 
vrtiUe  noDdefense  itcma  make  up  a  minor 
part  of  the  expenditure.  ShaD  we  eMmtnate 
the  Government  departments  for  ths  sake 
of  economy?  Shall  ws  curtail  our  welfare 
programs,  such  aa  social  sscurtty.  unssnploy- 
ment  taunranes,  and  the  hket  Shall  we  stop 
the  development  of  our  national  reaourcea, 
our  conservation  programs,  etc.?  Shall  ws 
give  up  our  civil  defense,  liquidate  our  intel- 
hgsnce  agendas,  close  up  the  FBI.  stop  all 
aid  to  educatton,  quit  building  public  high- 
ways, eartaO  the  postal  system  more  so  than 
has  already  been  done,  disband  our  pubUe 
health  system  and  saany  other  Government 
funettonst  Do  you  recall  what  happened 
hist  year  when  the  postal  service  was  cur- 
tailed, do  you  recall  the  uproar  It  caused 
throughout  the  country?  Picture  what 
would  happen  if  that  were  done  on  a  larger 
scale.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  bring  irre- 
sponsible charges  of  waste,  as  some  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  but  It  la  a  different  mat- 
ter to  substantiate  these  chargsa.  nran 
understand  that  I  am  not  defending  waste. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that,  where  waste 
is  discovered  it  should  be  stepped  immedi- 
ately, but  If  chargea  are  bro\ight  indiscrimi- 
nately for  propaganda  parposss  It  Is  only  a 
disservice  and  initirk>us  to  the  Interests  of 
the  people. 

I  have  tried  to  answer  your  questions 
briefly  and  satlsfaetorUy.  I  d^  not  know 
whether  I  have  succeeded,  sines  the  queattons 
you  raised  cannot  be  answered  simply  in  a 
few  short  lines.  Tlxese  are  problenw  which 
are  uppcmvoat  In  ouz  minds  and  for  which 
we  seek  a  satisfactory  solution.  Aa  one  ICem- 
ber  of  Congress,  I  am  doing  all  in  my  power 
to  contribxrte  to  the  solution  of  these  proh- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

em 

HON.  EDITH  WOUtSE  ROGERS 

ZH  7VK  BOUSE  OF  REPRSSBNTATim 
Monday.  Ajnil  7,  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MessarhnietU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  mtder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rxoon.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowtos  statement  mmde  by  me  to  the  Sur- 
plus Manpower  Committee  regardtang  the 
textile  Industry: 
BiATOtwirt  or  tb>  HowoaaaLa  Bat 

Hoeaai.  a  Mwfw  m  Cotseans  Pik>m 

8zan  «i 


I  would  Itte  to  say  i 
It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  hold  thU 
hearing  for  Lowell.  Mr.  Chalimaii.  We  a|V 
predate  It  vary  modi.  And  I  have  noted 
your  tourtesy  and  anxiety  to  get  at  the  facts 
at  the  other  panel  hearings  that  I  have  at- 
tended. 

I  am  juet  going  to  bring  out  one  or  two 
things,  if  I  may.     I  telephoned  to  liasea 
chnsetts  legaidlug  the  award  of  testae  con- 
tracts to  mills  running  less  than  80  hoaro. 
I  have  this  in  reply: 

"In  re^xmse  to  your  telephone  conversa- 
tion from  Waahlngton  thla  morning,  we 
explained  that  the  proposal  to  award  textile 
eontraeta  to  mBls  running  leas  than  iO  hours 
would  not  be  fair  to  Massachusetts  and  New 
England  mills  for  the  foOowtng  reaeoos: 

**1.  Many  mills  In  New  Bngland  opsrate 
•0  hours  but  with  a  redooed  number  at 
machines  and  a  reduced  number  at 
workers." 

That  Is.  esrtala  loons  operate,  and  othsn 
do  not. 

"a.  A  mni  in  the  South  operating  a  shads 
less  than  80  hours  wotild  rseetve  a  contract 
even  though  they  might  be  emptoylng  aU  at 
their  regular  workers  and  operating  all  at 
ttatx  squlpmsnt. 

"S.  Our  pteturs  tn  Mew  migland  is  that 
our  normal  schedule  Is  SO  bcsn  but  this 
hldss  the  real  tact  at  our  eurtaUmant.  aa  so 
many  at  our  people  are  oat  of  work  because 
a  considerable  proportion  at  oar  spindles  and 
loons  ara  idle. 

"4.  This  is  shown  by  the  figures  published 
monthly  by  the  Department  of  Coaamcrce. 
Bureau  of  Omsus.  bulletin  enUtled  'Facts 
for  Industry.'  These  montlUy  reports  slkow 
ths  hours  which  each  cotton  spindle  in 
ptaee  averaged  to  operate  per  month.  The 
most  recent  report  la  for  the  month  of  Petoru- 
ary  IS&a.  and  ths  foUowii^  figures  bear  out 
a  much  higher  rats  of  \incmpioyment  in  New 
Kogland  than  in  the  South,  and  the  need 
for  a  fair  share  of  Govemiaent  bualnasa." 

The  average  number  of  active  cotton  spin- 
dle hours  per  spindle  in  place  are  as  followa: 
Cotton-growing  States.  442;  New  Bngland 
SUtes.  223;  MassachuaetU.  189. 

And  It  la  perfectly  poaslble  and  it's  been 
itated  that  to  get  around  that.  If  a  company 
had  more  than  one  mill,  a  number  of  mllla. 
It  could  operate  some  of  the  mills  more  than 
the  80  hours  and  then  ctutall  the  others  to 
operate  less  than  the  80. 
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Mr.  DavnoN.  We  are  glad  to  have  that  In- 
formation about  the  80  hours.  We  are  try- 
ing to  find  out  how  these  proposals  would 
operate,  and  any  detailed  information  Is  most 
helpful. 

Ifrs.  ROGOB.  I  asked  that  very  question,  be- 
eauae  I  wondered  In  my  own  mind  whether 
there  might  be  some  trick  In  some  way. 

Mr.  Davison.  There  are  many  dilDculties 
in  applying  such  a  formula,  we  realize.  The 
more  information  the  better. 

Mrs.  RocKBs.  Some  of  the  cotton  people 
aald  they  would  rather  a  mill  on  the  80  hours 
In  the  [Mior  month  shouldn't  receive  a  con- 
tract than  not  get  any  help  at  all. 

Mr.  Daviaoif .  Everybody  has  been  very  gen- 
erous in  the  sense  that  if  only  a  little  bit  can 
go  in  the  area,  even  if  they  do  not  get  it. 
they  aay,  "We'd  like  to  see   it  go  into  oiir 


Mrs.  Roans.  I  think  that  was  the  idea  of 
the  New  England  mills.  If  they  could  get 
it  In  their  mill  perhaps  on  a  spindle  basis, 
a  proportionate  amount,  they  would  feel  It 
would  be  all  right  to  have  some  competition, 
though,  of  course,  they'd  like  the  work. 

lAr.  Davisow.  That  was  Mr.  Sullivan's  pro- 
posal. 

Mrs  RoGEBs.  Tes.  And  I  think  many  of 
the  mills  reel  that  way. 

Then  the  Department  of  Labor  sect  me 
this  material  and  said  there  were  no  sepa- 
rata wage  data  for  cotton  textiles  In  the 
North  and  South.  The  figures  published 
giving  regional  breakdowns  are  for  cotton, 
silk,  and  synthetic  fiber  combined.  The 
average  wages  In  December  1951  for  this  in- 


dustry group  were  $1.43  In  the  North  snd 
$1.26  in  the  South. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  at  pres- 
ent making  a  study  of  cotton  wage  rates 
both  In  the  North  and  South  to  provide  In- 
formation as  to  prevailing  minimum  wages. 
The  results,  however,  will  probably  not  be 
available  for  several  months. 

Under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  the  prevail- 
ing minimum  rate,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  an  industry,  must  be 
paid  In  the  performance  of  Government 
contracU  for  the  producU  of  the  industry. 
The  wage  determination  presently  In  effect 
in  cotton  and  synthetic  textiles  is  87  cents 
an  hour,  and  81.05  in  woolen  and  worsted. 
There  Is  no  North  and  South  differential  in 
these  wage  determinations.  The  same  rates 
apply  to  the  whole  country. 

The  attached  table  shows  the  number  of 
textile  establishments  Investigated  and  the 
ratio  of  violations.  And  by  this  table,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  will  see  there  are  many  more 
violations  In  the  South  than  in  the  North. 
And  I  heard  the  statement  of  one  of  my 
friends  from  the  South  on  the  opening  day. 
He  admitted  that  they  were  not  organized 
in  the  South  and  the  workers  were  willing  to 
work  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Davison.  Congressman  Fogastt^  of 
Rhode  Island,  made  that  x)lnt  also.  He  Is 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  Appropria- 
tions that  had  passed  on  appropriations  for 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  and  I  think 
he  had  the  same  report  to  make. 

I  would  like  to  have  that  table  intro- 
duced In  the  record  as  well  as  the  statement. 
(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 


Taau  V—Rttulti  of  invettiffationt  under  the  Fair  LaVbr  Standards  otH  Public  Contracts 
I  Act$  for  telected  region*  and  selected  induttrie*.  fiscal  year  1951 
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Mrs.  Roacas.  Then,  of  course,  the  South 
had  a  great  many  subsidies  which  we  in  the 
North  have  paid  for  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Davison.  Mr.  Stewart  has  Jiut  come  In. 

Mrs.  Rooias.  We  paid  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  prosperity  that  they  have  had.  It  seems 
only  fair  that  they  should  give  lu  consid- 
eration. 

I  could  go  on  talking  for  a  long  time  but 
I  know  you  want  to  hear  the  othera.  and  I 
%m  always  here.  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I 
deeply    appreciate— again   I   would    like    to 


say — your  having  this  hearing  for  us  and  giv- 
ing us  a  chance  for  some  work.  , 

Mr.  Davison.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Rocsxs.  We 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  any  material  that 
you  get  in  the  next  few  days  if  you  would 
care  to  send  it  down. 

Mrs.  Rocxas.  Thank  you.  I  have  some 
coming  In,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  like 
to  say  this  too,  which  I  think  MT.  Harris 
brought  out:  That  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  modernization  in  the  northern  mills, 
more  proportionate  than  In  the  South,  and 


even  thoiigh  they  haven't  been  modernized 
they  have  been  able  to  come  within  I  think 
an  eighth  of  I  percent. 

Mr.  Davison.  He  gave  us  some  figures  on 
that,  I  remember. 

Mrs.  ROGCBS.  Yes.  All  we  need  is  a  little 
bit  of  help. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  7.  1952 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
following  excerpts  of  testimony  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson;  Mr.  Manly  Pleisch- 
mann;  Mr.  Melvin  L.  Anshen,  Assistant 
Eteputy  Director.  Office  of  Program  and 
Requirements,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Truppner, 
Assistant  Administrator  of  Production 
Controls,  to  be  of  importance  in  consid- 
ering the  present  miUtary  appropriation 
bill. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  taken 
from  Joint  hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the 
Select  Committees  on  SmaU-Business, 
Eighty-second  Congress,  first  session,  re- 
corded October  12. 1951,  pages  3  and  4: 

During  the  period  from  June  19£0  to  Goto-' 
ber  1951,  we  have  quadrupled  the  quarterly 
rate  of  military  deliveries.  To  reach  oinr 
peaks,  we  must  double  that  rate.  We  must 
go  from  the  present  e5,000.0(X).000  of  quarter- 
ly deliveries  to  a  rate  of  over  $10,000,000,000 
per  quarter. 

Counting  all  of  the  goods  in  process  which 
do  not  show  as  completed  deliveries,  I  would 
estimate  that  we  are  now  using  materials  for 
military  goods  at  a  rate  of  nearly  $8,000,- 
000.000  per  quarter.  I  believe  we  can  reach 
our  delivery  peak  on  schedule  early  in  1958, 
If  we  do.  It  will  bring  us  $50,000,000,000  worth 
of  military  goods  per  year,  which  I  outlined 
as   an   objective    nearly   a   year   ago. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Fleischmann  is 
taken  from  the  same  hearing  and  is 
found  on  pages  7  and  8: 

In  making  the  choice  as  to  how  this  metal 
could  best  be  distributed  among  these  de- 
mands in  the  interests  of  the  mobilization 
effort,  we  have  tried  to  adhere  to  certain  basic' 
policies  of  which  I  wish  to  state  the  major 
ones. 

First,  we  wanted  to  meet  the  real  needs  of 
the  military  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
feasible  of  accomplishment  in  terms  of  the 
avaUable  facilities  and  components. 

By  real  military  need,  I  mean  exactly  that. 
It  has  been  our  conviction  and  I  know  it  la 
the  conviction  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
that  the  military  should  have  what  it  needs, 
but  not  in  excess  of  the  time,  and  not  in 
excess  of  the  amount  that  it  need^. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that  the  most 
stringent  reviews  have  been  set  up  in  the 
Munitions  Board  and  later  in  otir  own  re- 
quirements committee. 

During  the  past  2  weeks,  we  have,  in  order 
to  further  that  objective,  engaged  in  a  joint 
review  with  the  Defense  Department,  all  of 
vrhlch  has  made  progress  toward  the  objec- 
tive of  realistic  military  scheduling  and 
realistic  military  procurement  of  materials. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Anshen  and  Mr. 
Truppner  is  taken  from  the  report  of 
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proceedings  of  the  hearing  held  before 
subeommittee  No.  3  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Conduct  a  Study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  Problems  of  Small  Business 
entitled  "Problems  of  Small  Business  Un- 
der the  Controlled  Materials  Plan,  Octo- 
ber 18, 1951,"  and  may  be  found  on  pages 
920  to  925,  inclusive: 

ICr.  Cmcnm.  Hum  are  along  a  certain  line, 
Mr.  Anshen.  First  of  all,  you  and  Mr.  Trupp- 
ner  and  another  gentleman  wrote  a  book 
called  Wartime  Production  and  Controls. 

Mr.  AifSHKv.  That  Is  unfortunately  true. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Wbo  was  the  other  author? 

Mr.  AJI8HZM.  Mr.  David  Novlck. 

Mr.  Cusns.  In  that  book  you  emphasized 
the  importance  of  civilian  review  of  military 
procm-ement  to  determine  whether  contract* 
are  let  beyond  the  ability  of  the  economy  to 
produce  the  necessary  raw  materials  and 
components,  and  I  am  going  to  quote  thla 
from  the  book: 

"Unlimited  and  \mdirected  procurement 
by  the  military  services  has  proved  to  result 
not  only  in  an  ut-balanced  assignment  of  the 
factors  of  production,  but  also  in  wasteful 
duplication  of  effort.  The  heart  of  the  con- 
trol problem  is  in  the  contracting  function. 
Demonstration  of  this  prime  fact  probably 
is  the  most  important  single  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  a  review  of  the  administration 
Of  wartime  Industrial  mobilization." 

Here  is  the  question :  Has  this  most  Impor- 
tant single  lesson  of  World  War  II  been  ap- 
plied to  the  present  mobilization  program? 
In  other  words,  does  a  civilian  agency  review 
military  contracts  to  determine  their  feasi- 
bility In  terms  of  the  productive  ability  of 
the  eoonomy? 

Mr.  TauwNMt.  If  I  may  try  to  answer  thla 
somewhat  embarrassing  question.  I  should 
like  to  give  you  two  exaxnples  of  positive 
action  which  Mr.  Fletschmann  Is  taking  at 
the  present  time. 

No.  1.  he  has  Mr.  Beyer,  one  of  the  more 
outstanding  production  men  in  the  country, 
working  on  an  aaeignment.  and  his  assign- 
ment Is  to  take  the  entire  procurement  and 
scheduling  program  for  the  Air  Forces,  the 
Navy,  and  bring  In  line  the  contract  let,  the 
end  proctiict  schedules  established,  and  the 
CMP  allotments  granted  to  support  those 
schedules  in  the  aircraft,  in  the  mlllttuy  air- 
craft, producing  plants.  That  Is  his  job  to- 
day, and  that  is  what  he  Is  doing. 

Mr.  Clay  Bedford,  another  very  enUnent 
production  man  In  the  Nation,  is  doing  a 
similar  job  In  the  machine-tool  field,  whldi 
clearly  gets  over  Into  the  resouroe  use  for 
military  procurement. 

TiMMe  are  two  outstanding  areas  where  Mr. 
FMaehmann  has  chosen  two  very  able  cltl- 
xens  to  undertake  this  very  dlfflcult  task. 

Mr.  Coans.  When  Mr.  Flelschmann  testi- 
fied before  oiu:  joint  committee  he  said  the 
mllltsry  were  only  given  their  real  needs  as 
opposed  to  the  vuireal  needs,  I  presvune,  that 
the  Congress  voted  money  for,  but  those  are 
the  men  who  are  determining  what  the  real 
needs  are:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TtLvrptTiM..   Yes,  sir. 

Tbere  is  a  real  need  for  material  to  carry 
out  the  production  schedule  which  would 
reflect  the  agreement  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  representative  of  the  Air  Forces. 
However,  the  real  question  that  arises  is 
whether  or  not  the  material  allotments  given 
by  the  DPA  to  the  Air  Force  and  then  fur- 
ther subdivided  among  the  prime  contractors 
for  military  aircraft  are  sufficient  to  support 
those  production  schedules  which  clearly 
were  not  established  in  the  first  place  on  the 
basis  of  material  availability,  and  the  mate- 
rial avsillablllty  scrutiny  of  those  schedules 
inust  be  brought  in  in  a  secondary  position. 

This  is  very  unfortunate.  However,  I  Icnow 
Of  no  way  to  change  It.    I  think  the  impor- 


tant thing  is  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
DPA  and  NPA,  Mr.  Flelschmann.  recognises 
the  problem  and  is  doing  something  about  It. 

Mr.  Cuans.  I  eertalnly  agree  with  the 
statement. 

How  do  we  key  In  these  M.780,000,000  that 
Is  BtlU  unspent  for  Kuropean  military  aid  or 
foreign  military  aid  plus  another  six  billicm 
that  we  just  voted  for  foreign  military  aid. 
which  I  have  been  told  by  representativea 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as  the  State  De- 
partment, Is  really  eitd  products  that  will 
ccme  out  of  our  own  factories?  How  does 
that  key  into  these  real  needs  of  our  own 
military? 

Mr.  Tmnrrm.  That  U  keyed  in.  If  I  may 
make  a  distinction  between  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  In  the  form  at  expendable  cur- 
rency  

Mr.  Ct7*tis.  That  doesnt  mean  anything 
anyway.  I  am  Interested  in  taking  out  of 
the  production  from  our  own  plants 

Mr.  TKxn>'FKK8.  That  means  something  In 
the  sense  that  without  that  essential  first 
step  nothing  else  would  happen  and  there 
wouldn't  be  any  problem  subsequently. 
Having  established  the  fimds  for  expendi- 
ture, it  is  then  Uxe  mUitary's  job  to  trans- 
late their  requirements  within  this  frame- 
work Into  end  product  production  needs. 

Mr.  Cuans.  That  would  Include  not  only 
theirs,  but  you  are  referring  now  to  the 
foreign  military? 

Mr.  TxTTFPNca.  In  the  sense  that  ttaey  have 
responsibility  for  foreign  military  needs;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  CTTsns.  I  am  just  trying  to  understand 
this.  There  was  an  amendment  to  ths 
$67,000,000,000  that  we  voted  for  our  \ywn 
military  needs  on  top  of  the  t37.000.000.000 
carry-over,  11  percent  to  be  utilized  for 
foreign  military  aid.  which,  incidentally,  was 
cut  out  and  is  now  only  one  billion,  which  is 
In  our  own  military  appropriation.  But  now 
we  have  about  ten  c>r  eleven  billion  dol- 
lars that  are  allocated  for  foreign  aid.  Who 
screens  that?  Does  our  own  military  put 
that  before  you  or  do  you  all  decide  or  who 
does? 

Mr.  Tbxtppnix.  Tes,  sir.  In  the  sense  that 
the  rckllitary  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  deciding  the  division  of  not  only  otate- 
rials,  but  military  equipment  for  the  foreign 
military,  as  well  as  the  domestic  military 
needs,  they  do  the  screening.  The  basis  for 
their  screening  subsequent  to  the  appropria- 
tion is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  program  de- 
termination that  Mr.  Anshen  described  be- 
fore. In  other  words,  the  civilian  authorities 
do  not  direct  the  military  with  respect  to  the 
division  of  the  material  allotments  as  t>e- 
tween  either  types  of  weapons  ox  the  use  of 
weapons  or  the  destination  d  wsi^wns.  That 
Is  regarded  as  a  military  probtsi.  The  mili- 
tary has  the  responsibility  for  It. 

The  system  we  have  crested  fixes  that  re- 
sponsibility and  forces  them  to  make  the 
screening. 

Mr.  CusTis.  What  you  are  really  doing  Is 
saying:  It  will  be  fine  If  we  can  get  it.  but  our 
production  cannot  produce  it.  That  is  really 
what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Tsurpwsa.  That  does  happen. 

Mr.  Cttstis.  Of  counse,  it  is  particularly  true 
that  there  is  available  about  $11 0.000 ,000,000 
of  congressional  appropriations  and,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  said,  five  billion  was  our  last  quarter 
delivery  and  we  are  at  the  ratio  of  eight  bil- 
lion a  quarter  now.  It  seems  to  me  these 
people  are  in  a  pretty  tough  Job  of  screening, 
aren't  they? 

Mr.  Tmumn*.  Tes.  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion one  other  thing  in  connection  with  th* 
screening  operation.  Mr.  Lovett  personaUy 
participated  in  the  screening  of  the  first- 
quarter  operations  tii.^nself .  So  this  wss  done 
at  the  very  highest  level  we  could  Oad. 


Resolotioa  ol  Edf  v  Covnty,  III.,  Covocil, 
the  A»wkM  Lcgioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxJNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBS8SNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1952 

Mr.  JENISON.  lir.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  Edgar  Cotmty.  IlL.  Council  of  the 
American  Legion,  representing  my  home 
coonty,  feel  very  keenly  their  responsi- 
bility as  cltiscna.  They  have  called  to 
my  attention  a  situation  they  regard  as 
critical  with  the  expressed  wish  that  it 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
agencies  of  govermnent.  The  resolution 
is  self-ezpkmatory  and  in  effect  cen- 
sures the  Department  of  Defense  for 
granting  war  contracts  to  a  group  that 
refuses  to  serve  our  Armed  Forces.  In 
order  to  make  the  facts  known  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress,  I  am  includ- 
ing the  text  of  the  resolution  In  the  R«c- 
OBD  in  accordance  with  permission  grant- 
ed by  the  House.  The  resolution,  for- 
warded by  Commander  John  O.  Keller, 
of  Paris,  HI.,  foUows: 

Thx  Siwab  CotTKTV  Cor  wen., 

Trs  AmaicAN  Laoxow, 

Paris.  111. 

Resolution  No.  8  urging  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Congress  to  cancel 
war  contracts  held  by  a  group  known  as 
Barahmanltes : 

"Whereas  the  young  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation  are  once  more  called  upon  to 
defend  the  honor  of  these  United  States,  to 
bear  arms  in  national  service;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  religious  sect  located 
at  Sullivan.  Moultrie  County,  HI.,  who  eaU 
themselves  Harshmanltes  and  who  refiMe  to 
serve  in  any  capacity  with  the  Armed  Forces 
of  these  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  this  group  known  as  Harshman- 
ltes are  presently  holding  cootracta  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  the  United  Stales 
to  manufacture  candy  and  nurses'  uniforms 
for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Jtesoired.  That  the  Kdgar  County  Council, 
the  American  Legion,  the  Department  of 
Illinois,  assembled  in  regiilar  meeUng  at 
Paris.  lU..  February  21.  1952.  go  on  record 
censining  the  Depo^^tment  of  Defense  of  the 
United  States  for  awarding  of  contracts  for 
material  for  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  Harsh- 
mamte  Industries  at  Simivan.  HL;  be  tt 
rurther 

"Resolved,  That  adequate  congressional 
action  be  sought  to  terminate  these  con- 
tracts presently  held  by  the  Harahmanlte  In- 
dustries and  further  action  sought  to  insure 
that  no  future  contracts  be  awarded  to  this 
group." 


Up-State  New  Tark  Dairy  Pra^octioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAU 

or  NTW  Toax 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBKSSNTATIVE8 

FTiday.  March  28. 19S2 
Mr.   EDWIN   ARTHUR   HALI*       Mr. 
^>eaker.  under  leave  granted  to  extend. 
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my  remarks  in  the  Rscord.  I  include 
the  following  letter  I  have  sent  to  my 
constituents : 

WAfiHUfOTON.  D.  C,  May  t.  1952. 

Dbab  FanciYD:  Up-State  New  York  farmers 
should  be  hsppy  they  now  lead  the  Nation 
In  the  production  of  fluid  milk. 

We  dairymen  of  the  southern  tier  can  be 
proud  of  the  great  progress  our  section  has 
made  Just  since  World  War  n  in  ccziing  to 
the  forefront  of  the  Nation's  agriculture. 

There  is  no  part  of  America  which  supplies 
peacetime  food  In  dairy  products  to  the  great 
cities  with  the  precision  and  profusion 
we  do. 

As  one  who  has  fovight  for  the  farms  and 
farmers  of  up-State  New  York  for  many 
years.  I  am  writing  to  express  hope  you  wUl 
call  on  me  If  I  can  be  of  help  to  you  in 
connection  with  agriculture. 

Write  me  If  you  want  a  book  or  literature 
having  to  do  with  your  dairy  or  any  farm 
subject. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  remain. 
To\ir   Congressman. 

BowiM  ABTHxm  Hall. 


Tke  Danf  er  Point  n  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  cAuroeKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
always  been  informed  that  high  taxes 
are  anti-Inflationary  in  their  effect  on 
our  economy.  I  have  had  grave  doubts 
about  that  proposition,  especially  where 
taxes  get  high  enough  to  become  depress- 
ing to  industrial  expansion  and  produc- 
tion. When  that  happens,  the  reduced 
production  tends  to  increase  Inflation  be- 
cause production  is  the  only  real  answer 
to  Inflation.  •  The  question  is  at  what 
point  taxes  become  high  enough  to  re- 
act In  that  fashion  and  actually  become 
Inflationary  rather  than  deflationary. 
I  dug  into  the  matter  and  discovered 
an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Colin  Clark,  entitled  "The  Danger 
Point  In  Taxes,"  published  in  the  Harp- 
er's magazine,  volume  201,  No.  1207, 
December  1950,  which  because  of  its  in- 
terest at  this  time  I  wish  to  make  a  part 
of  the  Record.  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  a  re- 
nowned economist  from  Australia,  makes 
a  good  case  historically  for  the  point  of 
view  that  when  taxes  reach  25  percent  of 
the  national  income,  the  effect  of  those 
taxes  is  inflationary.  We  should,  of 
course,  keep  taxes  as  low  as  we  possibly 
can.  and  we  should  certainly  dispel  the 
idea  that  in  times  of  actual  or  threatened 
inflation  high  taxation  is  some  kind  of 
an  economic  cure-all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  may  be  exactly  the  reverse,  and 
we  may  be  very  close  to  that  point  now, 
if  not  beyond  It.  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  And  the  article  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
follows,  an  interesting  discussion  on  that 
point: 

Ths  DAHosa  Ponrr  nr  Tazss 
'  (By  Colin  Clark) 

How  high  can  taxes  rise  without  economic 
trouble?     The  question  Is  timely.     People 


have  always  gnimbled  about  taxes,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  three  or  four  decades — as  a  re- 
sult of  two  hot  wars  and  the  high  defense 
costs  of  the  cold  war,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
gradually  rising  expense  of  Government  serv- 
ices of  many  sorts — most  of  us  have  watched 
our  taxes  climb  to  such  unprecedented 
heights  that  we  must  have  sincerely  won- 
dered what  the  effective  limit  was;  and  in 
the  United  States  today,  with  new  war  costs 
mounting  and  new  tax  increases  t>eing  de- 
bated, the  question  presses  with  special 
urgency.  Is  there  a  discoverable  point  where 
the  burden  of  taxes  becomes  insupportable 
or  supportable  only  by  such  dubious  means 
as  inflation? 

We  have  learned,  from  the  experience  of 
many  countries,  what  happens  when  taxes 
mount  too  high.  iCany  people  don't  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  work  bard  and  effi- 
ciently. Production  doesn't  expand  as  fast 
as  It  should.  There  Is  a  shortage  of  goods, 
followed  by  an  inflationary  rise  In  prices. 
The  government  then  usually  makes  a 
countermove:  attempting  by  price  controls, 
wage  controls,  and  rationing  to  suppress 
the  Inflation  that  is  developing,  hoping  that 
In  due  course  production  and  the  real  na- 
tional income  will  grow  enough  to  carry  the 
burden  without  controls.  But  this,  experi- 
ence shows,  usually  takes  too  long;  and  there 
Is  then  a  quick  escape  into  uncontrolled  In- 
flation which  beneflts  some  people,  but  does 
great  harm  to  the  great  majority.  Including 
especially  those  lower-paid  wage  earners 
who  generally  keep  their  savings  in  the  form 
of  money  rather  than  real  property. 

All  this  is  familiar  to  us  as  a  sequence  of 
events  tliat  has  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again  In  the  experience  of  many  countries. 
Tet  the  part  that  excessively  high  taxes  play 
In  causing  Inflation  Is  still  not  fully  appre- 
ciated. It  ts  very  widely  understood  that  If 
if  a  government  Incurs  very  heavy  expendl- 
tiires.  and  these  are  not  covered  by  taxation, 
and  the  govertunent  runs  at  a  deflclt,  the 
automatic  result  will  be  an  inflationary 
trend.  It  Is  not  so  generally  understood  that 
If  a  govemment  incvirs  very  heavy  expendi- 
tures, and  these  are  covered  by  taxation,  so 
that  the  budget  is  balanced,  the  trend,  while 
it  may  be  deflationary  for  a  time,  will  in  the 
long  run  be  toward  inflation  if  the  rate  of 
taxation  is  too  high  to  be  borne.  The  long 
run.  in  this  case,  is  probably  a  period  of  2 
or  3  years,  though  this  may  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  emergency;  in  wartime  It  may 
be  longer. 

The  question  I  am  raising  is,  how  hl^  Is 
too  high?  What  is  the  danger  point?  How 
much  of  the  national  income  can  be  taken  In 
taxes  before  this  uncomfortable  sequence  of 
events  gets  under  way?  Can  we,  by  review- 
ing the  experience  <rf  various  nations  during 
the  past  quarter -century,  flx  the  point  where 
the  danger  signals  begin  to  fly?  I  bellevs 
we  can. 

The  foundations  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject  were  laid  by  Lord  Keynes  in  a  flash 
of  brilliant  insight  In  1922.  In  that  year. 
It  may  be  remembered.  Inflation  was  proceed- 
ing apace  in  France  and  the  exchange  rate 
of  the  franc  was  falling  rapidly.  French 
official  opinion  hoped  to  bring  it  back  to 
Its  1914  parity  by  "restoring  the  balance  of 
trade,"  and  the  first  step  toward  this  objec- 
tive was  to  have  been  the  military  occupation 
of  the  Huhr  coal  field.  Meanwhile  the 
French  press  was  claiming  that  British  and 
American  speculation  was  the  cause  of  the 
falling  exchange  rate.  Keynes'  Insight, 
however,  told  him  that  the  French  Inflation 
would  continue.  In  attempting  to  pay  a 
high  rate  at  interest  on  a  huge  mass  of  na- 
tional debts  (rentes),  the  Finance  Minister 
was  Imposing  an  intolerable  burden  of  pub- 
lic expenditure,  amounting  to  34  percent  of 
the  current  national  income. 

Keynes  remarked,  "The  level  of  the  franc 
is  going  to  be  settled  in  the  long  run,  not 


by  speculation  or  the  balance  of  trade,  or 
even  the  outcome  of  the  Ruhr  adventure, 
but  by  the  proportion  of  his  earned  income 
which  the  French  taxpayer  will  permit  to  be 
taken  from  him  to  pay  the  claims  of  the 
French  rentier  (bondholder)." 

In  other  words,  inflation  was  the  only  way 
out  of  the  financial  Impasse.  And  the  infla- 
tion continued  rapidly.  Prices  increased 
much  faster  than  Government  expenditure 
and  by  1926  the  latter  was  only  a  little  over 
20  percent  of  the  national  income.  Then  the 
Inflation  was  checked  and  a  measxire  of  de- 
flation followed.  From  1927  onward  prices 
were  stabUized.  But  the  interesting  thing 
Is  that  this  period  of  economic  and  political 
stability  was  reached  with  the  level  of  gov- 
ernment expenditure  almost  exactly  25  per- 
cent of  the  national  income.  (Lord  Keynes 
commented  In  1928:  "The  French  budget 
balances  with  the  burden  of  the  rentes  on 
the  taxpayer  bearable  at  tlie  present  level.") 

A  second  relevant  prophecy  in  the  period 
between  World  War  I  and  World  War  U. 
also  concerned  French  finances.  It  was  made 
m  1934  by  the  Swedish  economist.  Prof. 
Bertll  Ohlin.  He  pointed  out  that  French 
public  expenditure  by  that  date  had  again 
become  such  an  excessive  proportion  of  the 
national  income  (nearly  34  percent)  that 
further  devaluation  of  the  franc  was  una- 
voidable. The  devaluation  which  he  pre- 
dicted actually  occurred  in  1936  and  French 
prices  went  on  rising  untU  1938,  by  which 
time  the  proportion  of  government  expendi- 
t\ire  to  national  Income  had  again  been 
reduced  almost  exactly  to  25  percent. 

During  the  1920's  there  were  moderate  de- 
flations in  Britain  and  Italy  and  a  severe 
deflation  In  Norway.  Each  was  carried  to 
the  point  where  It  raised  the  proportion  of 
taxation  to  national  income  somewhere  be- 
tween 23  and  25  percent,  beyond  which  it 
was  not  carried  further.  This  demonstrat€!s 
my  point  in  reverse,  so  to  speak. 

During  the  period  1934-35  I  prepared  a 
Fabian  pamphlet  which  examined  In  detail 
all  the  tJixes  then  in  force  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  estimating  by  rough  common- 
sense  methods  the  maximiun  additional 
revenue  which  could  be  obtained  from  them. 
(In  making  this  study,  I  assumed  that  the 
British  e-3onomy  was  brought  to  full  em- 
ployment, out  of  the  heavy  unemployment 
then  prevailing.)  The  interesting  thing  is 
that  the  conclusion  reached  by  this  method 
was  also  that  the  maximum  feasible  taxa- 
tion was  almost  exactly  25  percent  of  the 
national  Income. 

Although  this  evidence  Is  far  from  con- 
clusive It  certainly  suggests  that  the  critical 
level  of  taxation  beyond  which  inflationary 
forces  come  into  play  ( and  deflationary  forces 
suffer  a  political  check)  is  aroimd  25  per- 
cent of  the  national  income. 


In  1944  I  wrote  for  the  Economic  Journal 
an  article — eventually  published  in  Decem- 
ber 1946 — in  which  I  put  forward  the  figure 
of  25  percent  as  the  measure  of  taxable 
capacity.  Lord  Keynes,  who  was  editing  the 
Journal,  wrote  me  in  May  1944  that  "in  Great 
Britain  after  the  war  I  should  guess  that 
your  flgiu-e  of  25  percent  as  the  maximum 
tolerable  proportion  of  taxation  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly near  to  the  truth  "  and  added  that 
he  would  not  l>e  at  all  sxirprised  if  postwar 
experien<^  confirmed  it. 

Now  what  has  been  the  actual  history  of 
the  matter  since  the  end  of  World  War  II? 
In  the  United  States,  taxation  did  not  pass 
the  critical  limit  until  1943,  and  even  in  the 
worst  yeiuv  of  the  war  it  rose  no  higher  than 
29  percent  of  the  national  income.  Sup- 
pressed inflation  (rationing  and  price  con- 
trols) ended  In  1946;  whereupon  open  infla- 
tion continued  at  a  moderate  rate  untU  1948, 
bringing  taxes  down  to  almost  exactly  the 
25-percent  level. 
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Ib  •  number  of  countries  open  Inflation 
waa  In  full  swing  before  tbe  war  actually 
ended.  Belgliun  avoided  excessive  debt  and 
otber  burdens  on  tbe  budget  and  was  for- 
tunate in  escaping  serloiia  damage  to  her  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Her  price  level  by  1944 
bad  risen  threefold  or  fourfold  above  prewar 
and  this  rise  sxifflced  to  reduce  tbe  burden 
of  Oovemment  expenditure  to  23  percent  of 
the  national  Income.  At  this  point  price 
•tablllaatlon  became  possible.  In  France  at 
the  san^  time,  however,  Oovemment  ex- 
penditure was  one-third  of  the  national  In- 
come and  Inflation  continued  rapidly.  It 
went  on  to  the  end  of  1948,  when  a  price  level 
SO  times  prewar  was  reached.  At  that  point 
the  budget  could  be  balanced  at  some  25  p«r« 
cent  of  the  national  income. 

In  Italy  Inflation  proceeded  more  rapidly, 
to  over  60  times  the  prewar  price  level  In 
1947.  when  It  was  suddenly  checked.  The 
budget  Is  now  balanced  with  public  expendl- 
txire  at  22  percent  of  national  Income,  plus 
T  percent  of  national  income  in  social  in- 
surance charges  (the  incidence  of  which  la 
uncertain ) . 

In  Japan  there  was  a  hundredfold  Infla- 
tion up  to  1949,  when  prices  were  stablllxed. 
Taxation  is  now  30  percent  of  the  national 
Income;  but  our  rule  is  not  violated,  for  some 
measure  of  rationing  and  price  control  has 
continued  to  be  necessary.  No  doubt  tbe 
authorities  expect  that  In  the  next  year  or 
so  a  rapid  rise  In  production,  without  any 
further  rise  In  prices  being  necessary,  wlU 
raise  the  national  Income  and  thereby  lower 
the  tax  ratio  considerably. 
\  Countries  suffering  severe  suppressed  in- 

flation are  Britain.  Norway,  and  perhaps  the 
Netherlands.  Sweden  has  moderate  sup- 
pressed Inflation.  Australia  and  New  Zeal- 
and have  suppressed  inflation  now  In  the 
prooeM  of  becoming  open.  What  are  the  sig- 
nificant facts  about  them? 
'  Britain  started  the  war  with  a  figure  of 

^^^-  36   percent    (Including   social  Instu-ance)    of 

national  Income  going  to  taxes.  The  figxire 
roe«  to  42  percent  in  1945.  There  was  a 
alight  reduction  in  the  next  2  years,  and  then 
tbe  figure  started  rising  again  to  the  ap- 
palling level  of  43. 7  percent  for  1949.  well 
above  the  highest  wartime  ratio.  Although 
Britain  has  made  a  great  show  of  deccn- 
trolllng  a  certain  number  of  minor  items, 
the  main  mass  of  controls  is  as  rigid  as  ever, 
particularly  over  housing  and  most  articles 
of  food.  Last  year's  devaluation  is  unlikely 
tc  make  much  difference  because  It  has  not 
been  allowed  to  raise  British  wages  and 
prices  except  to  a  minor  degree.  It  seems 
inevitable  that  Britain's  suppressed  infla- 
tion, after  a  longer  or  shorter  Interval,  will 
break  out  into  open  inflation,  probably  on  a 

catastrophic     scale.        (Incidentally.     Hugh 

Dalton.  who,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, had  a  lot  to  do  with  boosting  Brit- 
ish tax  rates  up  to  current  levels,  thought 
my  proposed  tax  rate  of  25  percent  of  the 
national  Income  was  far  too  high  wben  I  put 
It  forward  in  the  prewar  Fabian  pamphlet 
mentioned  above.  It  seemed  to  him  a  dan- 
gerously radical  propoeal.  After  the  war  he 
set  a  40- percent  figure.  When  I  criticized 
It.  he  accused  me  of  being  a  dangerous 
reactionary.) 

The  Netherlands  figure  Is  now  30  percent. 
In  Norway,  which  also  suffers  severe  8U{>- 
pressed  inflation,  a  ratio  of  some  40  percent 
prevails.  Sweden,  which  has  a  mild  form  of 
■uppressed  Inflation,  has  a  ratio  of  Just  over 
S5  f>ercent.     Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 

also  at  about  the  25-percent  level  and  are 
today  emerging  from  suppressed  Into  open 
Inflation. 

All  these  facts  seem  to  support  the  conclu- 
sion— which  is  further  reinforced  by  the  re- 
cent experience  of  Finland,  Switzerland,  and 
Denmark — that  the  safe  political  and  eco- 


Bocnic  limit  of  taxation  la  somewhere  near 
25  percent  of  the  national  Income.  In  this 
figure  all  forms  of  taxation  are  included: 
direct  and  indirect.  Federal.  State,  and  locaL 
The  figure  doesn't  tell  what  proportion  of 
your  Individual  income  can  legitimately  be 
taken  In  taxation;  it  simply  indicates  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  national  Incozna 
can  safely  be  taken.  If  the  experience  of 
the  1940's  on  top  of  that  of  the  1920's  and 
1930'8  doesnt  cocvince  you  that  the  2S-per- 
cent  figure  Is  pretty  nearly  correct,  then  I 
don't  know  what  will. 


Soil  CoBserratioB  aBd  West  VirgiBui 
Fans  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WX8T  vrmaanA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  8. 19 52 

Mr.  KELGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  radio  intervie-i?  which  I  recently  had 
with  Dr.  Hugh  fl.  Bennett 

Dr.  Bennett — better  known  as  "Blsf 
Hugh" — probably  knows  more  about 
soil  conservation  than  any  other  man 
in  America.  Back  in  1903  he  began 
his  work  with  the  old  Soil  Survey  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  served  as  Chief  of  tiie  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  1935  until  this  year  when, 
already  past  the  retirement  age.  he  has 
been  persuaded  to  stay  on  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  great  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  under  Dr.  Bennett's  leadership 
has  been  an  Important  element  in  the 
Increased  prosperity  of  the  fanners  of 
West  Virginia  and  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  by  the  farmers  of  my 
State  under  the  forward-looking  national 
Democratic  administrations.  Figured 
on  any  basis — in  terms  of  cash  receipts 
from  the  products  of  West  Virginia 
farms.  In  the  purchasing  power  of  West 
Virginia  farm  income,  in  paid -off  mort- 
gages and  bank  savings  of  West  Virginia 
fanners — the  farmers  of  my  State  are 
better  off  today  than  they  have  ever  be- 
fore been  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
These  gains  have  not  come  without  a 
struggle,  and  we  need  to  continue  the 
wise  policies  which  have  made  them  pos- 
sible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rbcobo.  as  follows: 

Senator  Kumowlk,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  with  tu  again.  Dr.  Bennett. 

Dr.  Bennitt.  I'm  glad  to  be  back.  Senator. 

Senator  KnxK>Rx.  When  you  were  on  our 
program  about  a  year  ago.  as  I  remember, 
they  had  just  talked  you  Into  staying  on  the 

Job  as  Chief  of  the  Soli  Conservation  Service 
beyond  your  retirement  date.  That  was  so 
we  could  aU  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of 
yomr  knowledge  and  service  In  the  field  of 
■oU  and  water  conservation,  to  which  you 
have  devoted  almost  jour  entire  working 
life. 


Since  that  time,  you  have  moved  across 
the  street  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary— etlU  In  this  vitally  important  conser- 
vation work,  but  from  a  somewhat  broader 
vantage  point  The  important  thing  is  that 
you  are  continuing  to  five  your  ImOan/blp 
to  oonaervatloD  of  oxir  land  and  water  re- 
sources. I  believe  that  Is  unquestionably  one 
of  tbe  most  important  projects  of  our  time. 

Tou  doot  find  any  reaUy  responsible  peo- 
ple who  would  argue  with  that,  do  you  Dr. 
Bennett? 

Dr.  BxivirsTT.  Not  among  those  who  are 
even  moderately  informed,  we  do  not.  Sena- 
tor, or  course,  there  are  always  some  Bito- 
informed  people  who  profess  not  to  see  the 
need  for  soil  conservation.  Just  ae  there  are 
some  who  don't  support  foraet  proteettOB, 
rural  electrification,  flood  eontral  work.  «r 
almost  any  eanstroetlve  and  beneftclal  pro- 
gram you  might  aame. 

Senator  Kilgokk.  Well.  sir.  I  am  sure  you 
will  fiad  that  the  people  In  West  Virginia 
who  fall  In  that  category  are  very  definitely 
in  a  small  minority.  Some  folks  outside 
may  think  of  us  primarily  in  terms  of  our 
well-known  mining  and  other  industries, 
and  our  mounuin  scenery  and  recreational 
attractions.  And,  to  be  sure,  we're  proud 
of  these. 

But  fanning  Is  an  Importaat  buslneas  In 
West  Virgmu.  We  raise  a  lot  of  livestock 
and  poultry,  as  you  know.  We  grow  more 
com— oar  prtMlpal  gnte  crop— thaa  do  18 
other  States,  as  well  as  hay  and  other  feed 
crops. 

In  these  times,  when  farm  production  la 
•o  vital  to  national  defense,  we  welcome  all 
the  suggestions  and  technical  or  other  assist- 
ance we  can  get  from  the  agrlcultxiral  ex- 
perts. Sou  conservation  is  one  of  the  major 
fields  of  better  farming  In  which  I  know  we 
can  all  accomplish  a  lot  more  than  we  art  yet 
doing. 

Dr.  BawMBTT.  That  Is  true  of  every  State. 
Senator.  Wast  VlrglnU  can't  coc&pete  with 
States  like  Iowa  or  nilnois  in  growing  com; 
but  still  we  hope  West  Virginia  farmers  wlD 
plant  all  the  good,  productive  eom  land  they 
can  this  year  We're  going  to  need  all  the 
com  and  other  feed  grains  that  we  can  pro- 
duce in  1962.  In  order  to  feed  our  meat  aad 
dairy  stock  and  not  let  our  feed  reserves  run 
too  low. 

But  as  I  see  It.  West  Virginia  has  tbe  op- 
portunity of  excelling  In  another  respect. 
That  Is  In  the  expanded  production  of 
equally  important  grass  and  other  foraf* 
crops  for  livestock. 

It  is  true  that  your  State  has  a  large 
area  of  mountainous  and  hilly  land.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  land  capability 
STurey  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  out 
of  an  approximate  area  of  14,600.000  acres 
of  privately  owned  land  in  West  Virginia, 
about  2.000.000  acres  are  stiltable  for  growlBg 
row  crops.  Something  over  S.OOO.OOt  aarss  ol 
the  State's  private  land  Is  weU  suited  to 
timber  production — a  very  valuable  crop  now- 
adays. 

Lying  in  between  theee  land  cla«es  there 
Is  a  total  of  3.250.000  acres  whkh  are  b!st 
suited  to  grass  production.     This  Includes 

750.000  acres  of  class  IV  land — which  can 
be  cultivated  safely  once  In  S  or  7  years. 
This  land  should  generally  be  kept  In  grass 
as  much  as  poaslble,  in  order  to  prevent 
eh38lon    and    bring    the    most    profitable 

returns. 

Senator  Kn.ooas.  In  other  words.  Or.  B«n- 
nett.  Wast  Vlrt;lnla  is  a  natural  for  that 
grassland-agriculture  program  you  fellows 
down  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
pushing  In  cooperation  with  the  land-grant 
colleges.  I've  been  very  much  Interested 
in  that  program,  and  have  been  following 
your  research,  conservation,  and  other 
grassland  farming  work. 
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Dr.  BswirxTT.  Many  hllUldes  are  too  steep 
for  the  clean-tlUed  crops.  So.  we  have  to 
look  to  nature's  way  of  using  such  lands. 
Nature,  by  the  way,  creates  the  soU  in  the 
first  place;  and  then,  where  man  doesn't  in- 
terfere too  much,  keeps  it  perpetually  pro- 
ductive. Where  we  have  a  good  cover  of 
grass,  protection  from  erosion  is  very  nearly 
perfect,  and,  moreover,  grass  helps  to  main- 
tain the  productivity  of  the  land. 

Senator  Kh/kmu.  Good  grass  pasture  Is  a 
highly  profitable  crop,  they  tell  me.  In  fact. 
I  understand  widespread  growing  of  grass  and 
legumes  in  msny  parts  of  the  South  and  else- 
where has  Just  about  revolutloniaed  the  agri- 
culture of  thcise  localities. 

Dr.  BKNNrrr.  It  certainly  has.  Orass  is 
highly  valuable  as  food  for  Uvestock.  This 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  un- 
counted farmers  and  ranchers  in  soil-con- 
servation districts  throughout  the  country. 
How  important:  this  Is  becomes  obvious  when 
you  remember  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
mUlions  of  acres  of  gracing  lands  in  the 
United  States,  and  consider  tbe  further  fact 
that  bay  and  pasture  supply  half  the  nu- 
trients consumed  by  aU  livestock. 

There  is  a  high,  and  expanding,  deoiand 
for  livestock  products.  And  with  our  popu- 
lation growing  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
3.000.000  a  year — nK>re  than  two  and  one-half 
million  last  year — there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
let-up  In  sight  in  the  demand  for  beeisteak. 
mUk.  lamb  ch(>]>8,  and  bacon. 

Senator  KnAoas.  Grass  farming  takes  less 
labor,  too.  as  I  understand  It.  Dr.  Bennett. 
That  woukl  seem  to  be  quite  an  Important 
factor  right  now,  wben  we  have  a  shortage 
of  farm  manpower. 

Dr.  BKMHrrr  The  good  returns  from  grass 
farming  are  Important,  too.  Senator.  In  an 
experiment  on  former  cropland  in  my  home 
State  of  North  Carolina,  the  return  reported 
from  Improved  pasture  was  $23.00  per  man- 
hour  of  work:  but  for  wheat  it  waj  only 
as  Jl  per  man-hour;  $8.00  for  com;  and  2.79 
for  oats. 

Notice  that  these  results  are  from  Im- 
proved pasture.  Probably  half  or  more  of 
tbe  millions  of  acres  of  grasslands  in  the 
humid  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
are  stUl  unimproved.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  if  all  this  grassland  could  be  Improved. 
together  with  additional  mUllons  of  acres  of 
Idle,  abandoned,  and  unsuitable  cropland 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  would  pro- 
duce ten  to  fifteen  million  more  tons  of  beef. 
That  Is  more  than  double  xhe  present  annual 
beef  supply  of  tbe  entire  country. 

That  gives  a  rough  idea  of  the  possibili- 
ties, in  West  Virginia  and  other  States,  for 
producing  the  meat,  dairy,  and  other  live- 
stock products  we  will  be  needing  for  our 
dinner  tables  of  the  future. 

Sens  tor  Kiiooxx.  That  is  amazing,  wben 
you  think  about  It,  Un't  U7  I  realize  that 
this  grassland  fanning  program,  like  your 
whole  program  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. Isn't  son-.ething  that  can  be  completed 
overnight.  But  we  are  making  good  progress, 
aren't  we.  Dr.  Bennett? 

Dr.  BcNNETT.  Tes.  sir.  As  s  matter  of  fact, 
Benatar,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  science  and  practical  application  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  during  the  last  20 
years  really  has  been  miraculous. 

We  started  out  by  treating  land  according 
to  Its  capability  and  need.  Thst  Is  s  guid- 
ing principle  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture today.  In  making  available  technical 
help  to  farmers  through  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service,  financial  assistance  through  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration's 
agricultural  conservation  program,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Knxiomx.  That  sounds  like  good, 
common  sense  to  me.     If  I'm  not  mistaken. 

you  are  following  a  plan  that  is  sound  and 
effective  in  time  of  defense  mobilization  as 
well  as  in  time  of  peace. 


Dr.  BxNKXTT.  You  are  exactly  right.  Sena- 
tor. This  matter  of  protecting  the  land  and 
keeping  It  Intact  and  in  good  condition  Is 
vital  at  all  times  to  our  national  economy, 
welfare,  and  preparedness  for  national  de- 
fense. If  we  undermine  our  base  our  sup- 
ply of  productive  land — we  thereby  upset 
our  entire  economy.  Everybody  would  suffer. 
In  city  and  country  alike. 

And  we  can  be  eternally  grateful  that  we 
enjoy  in  this  country  an  economy  that  de- 
pends on  individual  freedom  and  initiative 
Which  make  tbe  realization  of  sound  land  use 
and  protection  beneficial  to  everybody. 
Under  the  so-called  capitalism  that  tbe 
Communists  attack  so  violently,  the  United 
States  has  pioneered  in  soU  conservation 
work,  as  it  has  in  other  fields  of  modern 
agriculture — as.  for  example,  In  the  control  of 
animal  and  plant  diseases  and  insects,  m 
plant  breeding,  and  In  the  development  of 
efflcient  farm  machinery. 

American  farmers  have  been  called  on  to 
produce,  year  after  year  for  a  decade  now, 
more  than  they  ever  produced  before.  Ef- 
fective sou  and  water  conservation  has  In- 
creased yields  and  helped  the  Nation  in 
achieving  its  production  goals. 

Notwithstanding  shortages  in  such  essen- 
tial services  and  materials  as  farm  labor, 
machinery.  fertUlzer.  and  chemicals,  we  are 
called  on  this  year  to  meet  our  higheet  crop 
goals.  We  need  this  production  for  meet- 
ing millUry  defense  needs  and  for  satisfying 
our  clvUian  requirements. 

Senator  KnxK>BZ.  And  nobody  knows.  Dr. 
Bennett,  how  long  we  may  have  to  keep  on 
at  this  high  rate  of  production  for  meeting 

defense  and  other  needs 

Dr.  Bennktt.  No;  and  we  don't  know  at 
what  point  our  necesary  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction may  level  off — if  it  ever  does — in  the 
peaceful  years  we  are  striving  to  bring  back 
at  the  earliest  posslbue  date.  One  thing  is 
quite  obvlotu:  We  cant  go  on  increasing  or 
maintaining  high-level  production  essential 
to  our  continued  high  standard  of  living  and 
help  our  needy  friends  unless  we  stay  on  the 
Job  all  along  the  line,  wasting  no  more  of 
our  indispensable  soU  and  other  natxiral  re- 
sources. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
Job.  from  now  on,  is  to  take  scrupulously 
good  care  of  aU  our  land  at  all  times.  Tbe 
margin  between  land  deterioration  and  land 
conservation  has  been  narrowed  to  the  point 
where  our  goal  of  a  permanent  agriculture 
Is  in  sight,  if  we  but  speed  up  our  conserva- 
tion efforts.  We  are  beginning  to  make  prog- 
ress, meanwhile  In  such  Important  related 
fields  as  fiood  control  and  reduction  of  sedi- 
ment damages  through  our  conservation  ef- 
forts. 

Our  continued  success  in  these  vital  un- 
dertakings calls  for  the  utmost  cooperation 
and  teamwork  by  everybody  in  any  way  con- 
cerned. It  calls  also  for  continued  basic 
research  and  for  untiring  education  in 
spreading  knowledge  of  the  problem  and  fa- 
cilities for  dealing  with  it.  And,  what  is  of 
the  utmost  Importance,  It  calls  Tor  programs 
Of  concrete  action  In  putting  our  knowledge 
and  skills  to  work  on  the  land  before  it  Is 
too  late. 

The  Job  also  calls  for  continued  pxish  by 
farmers  in  soil-conservation  districts  and  for 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  bankers,  leg- 
islators, teachers,  sportsmen,  the  church— 
everybody. 

What  we  want  is  the  greatest  amount  of 
effective  conservation  we  can  get  for  the 
dollar  spent,  and  this  we  can  have  only 
through  mutually  helpful  and  understand- 
ing cooperation. 

Senator  Kn.coKa.  In  other  words,  every- 
body benefits  when  we  keep  our  soil  and 
water  resources  in  good  shape  and  produc- 
ing efficiently — with  business,  labor,  consum- 
ers, and  the  rest  of  us  working  together.    So. 


each  of  us  has  an  obligation  to  contribute 
of  whatever  talents  he  possesses  for  helolnE 
to  do  the  Job.  * 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Bennett,  for  giving  us  some 
good  Ideas,  which  I  am  sure  we  can  put  to 
very  good  use  in  West  Virginia. 

ANNouNcn.  And  thank  you.  Senator  Km- 
ooax.  for  bringing  to  us  as  om-  guest  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 


lUidt  Narcotic  Traffic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVKS 

Tuesday.  AprU  8. 19S2 

Mr.  BOOOS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  re- 
lease from  the  Treasiiry  Department 
Information  Service: 

Secretary  Snyder  announced  this  afternoon 
that  Harry  J.  Ansllnger.  Commissioner  of 
Narcotics,  had  reported  the  arrest  during 
the  day  of  some  500  narcotic  peddlers  In 
raids  throughout  the  country. 

The  Nation-wide  clean-up  of  the  illicit 
narcotic  traffic  represented  an  intensified 
effort  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  to  check 
drug  addiction,  particularly  among  teen- 
agers. 

The  raids,  which  took  place  in  every  major 
city  of  the  United  States,  beginning  In  the 
early  morning  hours,  were  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Commissioner  Ansllnger. 

Today's  clean-up  had  been  carefully 
planned  and  organized,  following  action  by 
Congress  recently  to  provide  addlUonal  ftmds 
and  agents  for  narcotic  enforcement,  and 
enactment  of  the  Boggs  bUl  in  November 
providing  heavier  penalties  for  narcotic  traf- 
fickers. 

Commissioner  Ansllnger  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  a  large  number  of  peddlers  engaged 
In  supplying  narcotics  to  teen-agers  had  been 
caught. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  been  mov- 
ing against  second  and  third  offenders  since 
the  Boggs  bUl  became  law.  Through  tire- 
less and  relentless  enforcement,  the  trend 
toward  an  Increase  in  teen-age  drxig  addic- 
tion has  been  halted  and  there  has  been  a  >• 
aharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  teen-agers 
applying  for  hospitalization  because  of  drug 
addiction. 

Another  effect  of  the  Boggs  bill  has  been 
a  noticeable  shift  by  narcotic  traffickers  to 
other  rackets,  following  the  sentencing  of 
a  number  of  second  and  tlilrd  offenders  to 
long  prison  terms. 

Secretary  Snyder  has  received  from  Com- 
missioner of  Narcotics  Harry  J.  Ansllnger  a 
report  showing  that  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  struck  hard  at  Important  sources 
of  supply  of  Illicit  narcotic  drugs  and  sent 
to  prison  some  of  the  narcotic  traffic's  worst 
mobsters  during  the  calendar  year  1951. 

Emphasis  was  also  placed  by  the  Btireau 
on  efforts  to  further  wipe  out  Juvenile  nar- 
cotic addiction,  and  In  this  field,  too,  there 
was  marked  progress  during  the  year.  A 
large  number  of  peddlers  engaged  In  supply- 
ing narcotics  to  teen-agers  were  caught.  The 
trend  toward  an  Increase  in  teen-age  drug 
addiction  has  been  halted  In  most  places 
and  there  has  been  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
number  of  teen-agers  seeking  hospitalization 
because  of  drug  addiction. 
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Btg-tlme  deftlen  In  heroic  and  marthtiana 
were  among  tboee  who  were  caught  In  tlie 
conspicuously  successful  1951  enforcement 
work  ot  the  Bureau.  They  iiiclu<ied  such 
ebanctns  ae  Wazey  Gordon,  noted  New 
York  hoodliun;  Harold  "Happy"  Meltaer.  aa- 
•oelate  of  niuneroua  klngptn  gangatera  auch 
•a  Mickey  Cohen  and  the  late  Buggsy  Slegel; 
Abraham  Cbalupowltz,  allAs  Abe  Chapman, 
one-time  member  al  the  narcotlca  branch  of 
New  York's  "Murder,  Inc."  mob;  Prank  Mc> 
Kee,  alleged  member  of  Chicago's  Tuohy 
gang;  and  William  Levin,  of  California's  now 
extinct  "Black  Tony"  Parmaginl  gang. 

Commisaloner  AnaUnger  told  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  Federal  narcotic  agents  op- 
erated thro\ighout  the  year  under  a  mandate 
to  dlaeo^er  and  block  important  supply 
soiirces,  leaving  to  local  authorities  where 
poasible  the  conduct  of  investigations  of 
purely  local  importance.  Increases  In  many 
cities  in  the  local  police  personnel  assigned 
to  narcotic  work  have  facilitated  this  pro- 
gram. 

A  sharp  Increase  in  the  amount  of  heroin — 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  illicit  drugs — 
seized  during  the  year  testified  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  year's  enfcarcement  program.  The 
aeizurea  totaled  048  ounces  compared  with 
"731  ovincea  in  the  calendar  year  1960.  "The 
tmlk  of  the  seizures  were  at  Interior  supply 
points.  Seizures  of  narcotic  drugs  of  all 
elassss  in  1951  totaled  3,136  ovmoes.  com- 
pared, with  2.416  ounces  in  1950. 

Seizures  oA  marihuana  in  1951  totaled  88,- 
091  ounces  compared  with  45.648  ounces  in 
1960. 

Seizures  of  cocaine  were  moderate,  and 
tins,  according  to  Commissioner  Ansllnger.  is 
one  of  several  indications  that  the  cocaine 
traflc.  which  was  a  serious  problem  3  years 
ago.  now  Is  considerably  diminishing. 

The  heroin  traflic  continues  to  be  the 
most  pressing  problem  in  narcotic  enforce- 
ment. Commission  Anslinger  said.  However, 
the  blows  struck  at  supply  sources  in  1991 
have  resulted  in  heroin  being  less  plentiful. 
Ckimmlasloner  Anslinger  noted  that  where 
prices  remained  constant,  considerable  dl- 
tation  of  the  drug  baa  been  encountered. 

A  table  showing  the  arrest  by  districts 
during  1951  under  the  Pederal  Narcotic  Law 
and  the  Marihuana  Act  appears  at  the  end 
of  this  release. 

Most  notorious  of  all  the  hoodlums  to 
fall  Into  the  Narcotics  Bureau  net  diirlng 
1951  was  Irving  Wexler,  better  known  as 
Wazey  Gordon.  Aa  a  result  of  the  arrest  of 
Gordon  and  two  of  his  lleutenanta,  Sammy 
Kass  and  Ben  Katz,  on  a  New  York  city 
street  last  July,  as  they  were  about  to  de- 
liver one-half  kilogram  of  heroin,  Gordon  is 
DOW  serving  a  prison  term  of  2S  years  to 
life.  Kass  a  sentence  of  10>4  to  23  jrears,  and 
Katz  a  term  of  8>4  to  7  years.  A  fourth 
defendant,  arrested  the  same  day,  Arthur 
Repola,  received  a  sentence  of  10  to  30  years. 

This  group  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
Important  local  and  Interstate  sources  of 
narcotics  supply  in  this  country. 

Ranking  close  to  the  Gordon  group  in 
importance  was  a  mob  headed  by  Harold 
"Happy"  Meltzer,  notorious  associate  at  one 

time  or  another  of  big-time  gangsters  soch 
as  Mickey  Cohen,  Meyer  Lanaky,  the  late 
Buggsy  Seigel,  and  others. 

Meltzer  and  M  other  persona  were  In- 
dicted on  narcotics  charges  as  the  outcome 
of  an  Investigation  that  t>egan  in  1946  and 
extended  not  only  throughout  the  United 
States  but  to  Cuba,  Prance,  Italy,  Turkey, 
Or— ee.  and  Mexico.  Mac  Cossman,  leading 
wast  coast  and  Mexico  drug  trafficker,  was 
Indicted  with  Meltzer.  They  and  their  fel- 
low defendants  were  accused  of  conspiring  to 
Illegally  import  opium  into  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  and  also  Import  heroin  from 
abroad  on  a  large  scale,  for  distribution 
throvighout  the  North  American  Continent. 


lieltasr,  arrested  In  California,  was  re- 
nM>ved  to  New  York  for  proeecutlon,  and  re- 
ceived two  6-year  prison  terms,  to  run  con- 
currently, when  he  pleaded  guilty.  Coss- 
man is  now  serving  a  sentence  given  him  in 
Mexico,  and  wUl  face  the  United  States  in- 
dictment when  Mexico  releaaes  hlza. 

Meltzer,  Cossman.  and  four  otbsrs  of  the 
group  were  on  the  Narcotics  Bureau's  lnt«- 
naUonal  list  of  suspects.  Most  of  the  25 
persons  indicted  are  still  awaltlnf  trial. 

Narcotic  smuggling  and  counterfeiting 
were  mixed  in  the  affairs  of  another  mob 
brought  to  Justice  In  1951,  with  23  indi- 
viduals arrested  and  a  total  of  28  defend- 
ants named  in  2  indictments. 

This  New  York  group  was  headed  by  Jo- 
seph Orsinl,  who  bad  Salvatore  Sfalllltanl, 
Anthony  Martello,  Vincent  Randa^K>,  Bu- 
gene  Gianinl,  and  others  as  associates.  The 
gang  was  rounded  up  after  narcotic  a^nts 
piu-chased  one -fourth  kilogram  of  heroin 
from  Shillltanl  and  Martello.  It  was  estab- 
lished that  the  heroin  had  been  obtained  by 
the  Orsinl  organization  In  Marseillee,  Prance, 
through  a  brother  of  Joseph  Orsinl. 

While  working  up  the  case,  the  narcotic 
agents  materially  assisted  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  in  trapping  Orsinl  and  Shll- 
litanl  as  cotmterfelters.  The  trap  was 
spnmg  through  the  purchase  of  9100.050  in 
counterfeit  money  from  Shillltanl  throufh 
Orsinl. 

Joseph  Orsinl  was  sentenced  in  December 
to  5  years  imprisonment  in  a  narcotic  case 
and  5  years  additional  for  counterfeiting. 
Shillltanl  was  also  given  sentences  under 
both  the  narcotic  and  counterfeiting  laws 
and  will  have  to  serve  a  minimum  of  15 
years. 

A  former  member  of  the  narcotics  branch 
of  New  York's  famotu  "Murder.  Inc."  gang 
received  a  15- year  prison  sentence  and  was 
fined  97.000  after  his  arrest  as  a  blg-tlme 
Pacific  coast  drug  trafficker.  He  was  Al>ra- 
ham  Chalupowttz.  alias  Abe  Chapman. 
Cbalupowltz  made  the  mistalte  of  selling  5 
ounces  of  heroin  to  an  under -cover  agent  of 
the  Narcotics  Bureau  in  the  San  Pranclsco 
area.  Two  well-known  mobetera  were  ar- 
rested with  him.  These  were  WilUam  Levin, 
who  belonged  to  the  "Black  Tony"  Parma- 
ginl gang  of  California,  and  Prank  McKee, 
alleged  member  of  the  Tuohy  gang,  of  Clil- 
cago. 

Cbalupowltz  already  had  three  convictions 
for  major  narcotic  offenses  to  his  credit,  and 
was  regarded  as  probably  the  largest  operator 
in  Pacific  coast  drug  traffic. 

Cbalupowltz  pleaded  guilty.  McKee  and 
Levin  are  now  awaiting  trial 

Another  victim  of  the  1951  narcotics  drivs 
Who  enjoyed  prominent  connections  In  the 
underworld  was  John  Howard  Creighton. 
Early  in  December.  1980.  an  under-cover  nar- 
cotic agent  purchased  a  qtiantity  of  heroin 
from  Crelghton  in  the  vicinity  of  the  border 
town  of  Brawley.  Calif.  Thereafter,  through 
the  unwitting  aid  of  Crelghton.  the  agent 
made  other  heroin  purchases  from  Abraham 
Pacheco.  Crelghton  has  been  Identified  as 
a  former  partner  In  the  narcotic  trafflc  with 
the  notorious  Robert  D.  Llnvllle,  alias  "the 

Professor,"  who  was  sentenced  to  10  years 
Imprisonment  in  California  In  1947  for  the 
sale  of  drugs.  Crelghton  and  Pacheco  are 
under  Indictment.  When  arrested,  Crelgh- 
ton had  two  pistols  In  bis  pockets  and  was 
given  a  prison  sentence  for  possessing  them. 
An  apparent  tie-up  between  the  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles  underworlds  was  disclosed 
after  an  under-cover  agent  purchased  4 
otmoes  of  morphine  hydrochloride  from 
Lewis  Alfred  Salerno  In  Los  Angeles  last 
November  7.  Agents  arrested  Salerno  and 
also  Ouldo  Anthony  Penosi,  and  seized  34 
ounces  of  heroin.  Salerno  and  Penoel,  Iden- 
tified as  members  of  the  "One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  Street  Mob"  in  New  York  City, 


allegedly  were  acting  as  principal  distribu- 
tors of  heroin  in  wholesale  lota  to  dealers 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  At  the  tUne  of 
the  arrwts,  Penosi  was  free  on  I7JM0  bail 
from  the  southern  district  of  Mew  York  In  a 
eoontarfeltlng  case. 

A  two-way  traffic  between  Texas  and  New 
Tork  in  heroin  and  marihuana  was  brokao 
up  in  one  of  the  suooessful  prosecutions  of 
1951.  Thirty-five  defendants  were  Indlctad. 
and  It  of  these  bavw  raeatvad  prison  sen- 
so  far. 

TramagUno,  for  BMiny  ysaia  a  per- 
of  the  narcotle  laws  and  lilgh 
ismss  in  the  ondarworld 
Who's  Who,  was  ooa  of  ite  ringleadara  in 
this  traffic.  Re  was  eonvlctBd  and  glvan  a 
10-year  sentence  plus  a  fine  of  944)00.  Baf  • 
moad  Roaarlo.  another  of  tb»  ringleadsfa.  aMo 
was  aosivlctad  and  gif«n  a  15-year 
Irtus  a  fine  of  9114X10.  Lssssi 
rseelved  sentences  of  2  to  <  yaara. 

Members  of  the  ring  transported  hsrotn 
from  New  Tork  to  Texas,  ewhsnged  it  tliare 
for  marijuana,  and  then  took  the  nuuijuana 
to  New  Tork  and  sold  It  to  paddiets  in  tha 
Harlem  area. 

Anothar  Tssas-New  York  arraafeassat  for 
the  exchange  of  heroin  and  marljoaBa 
uncovered  at  Houston,  Tex.  8iz  arrests 
■lads  and  50  pounds  of  marijuana  and  7 
cnncm  9t  btroln  seiMd.  Tbs  miuijuaaa  had 
basB  araiglad  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  and  was  esctaangad  tor  iMialn  aop- 
pUed  by  llllelt  daalsrs  in  N«w  Tork  and  other 
eastern  cities. 

Tha  principal  defendant,  Jolm  Oal'vln 
Totinc.  was  given  a  prison  term  of  74  yaata. 

Still  another  group  of  participants  in  tha 
Tssaa-Kew  York  iMutcr  traffle— the  exchange 
of  heroin  for  marijuana — waa  trapped  in 
Houston  during  the  months  of  September. 
October,  and  November,  resulting  tn  the  ar- 
rest of  Judson  W.  Henderson.  Leona  Hender- 
son. Travis  Burks,  and  Johnnie  W. 
The  arrests  were  nMMie  after  marlji 
chases  totaling  $1,300  wers  made  liy 
cover  men. 

Narcotic  agents  identified  Henderson  aa 
one  of  the  largest  whdeeale  marijuana  and 
heroin  dealers  la  Texas,  and  aa  the  source 
of  supply  for  several  large  wliotesale  mari- 
juana dealers  In  New  York  City  The  19ew 
York  marijuana  dealers  allegedly  paid  Hen- 
dereon  with  heroin  in  many  case*  for  tlM 
BMriJuana  to  l>c  supplied  to  them.  Blsfea 
Brice  was  given  a  40-m<mth  prison  term  at 
BoMton  In  October  for  smuggling  marijuana 
from  Mexico  to  be  delivered  to  Henderson. 

Close  watch  kept  by  narcotic  agents  and 
police  officers  on  a  cemetery  la  Saa  Antonio, 
Tex.,  paid  off  when  the  offloar  arrested  Ma- 
tias  Jlminex  Benavldes  as  he  drove  up  In  a 

car  In  which  were  two  paper  sacks  contain- 
ing 3.000  grains  of  heroin.  Benavldes  said 
that  he  was  promlaed  91.000  to  bring  the 
sacks  to  San  Antonio  from  lag )e  Pasa.  Tei.. 
tfter  It  had  been  smugglsd  across  the  border 
from  Mexico.  Benavldes  pleaded  gtaity  and 
was  sent  to  prison  for  S  years. 

EKirlng  the  period  from  June  to  October 
1951,  narcoMc  agents  conducted  a  series  of 
investigations  which  resulted  in  the  purchase 

of  narcotic  evidence  from  77  persons  engaged 
in  Uhdt  drug  trafflc  in  Cleveland,  Youngs- 
town,  Canton,  and  Akron.  Ohio.  Seranty- 
four  arrests  were  made,  and  to  date  95  of 
the  defendants  have  been  convicted  and 
given  prison  sentences  of  1  year  to  10  yeara. 
Thirteen  automobiles  used  by  the  defendants* 
were  seized.  Three  of  the  convicted  defend- 
ants were  identified  as  major  suppUerB  of 
illicit  narcotics  In  the  Cleveland  area.  Tliey 
are  Andrew  LaContl.  Joseph  Leanza.  and  Carl 
Talarlco.  who  received  sentences  of  10,  6,  and 
8  years,  respectively. 

The  two  owners  of  a  drtig  store  in  Winston- 
Salem.  N.  c.,  were  sent  to  prison  for  operat- 
ing  a  prescription   scheme   which   involved 
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the  purported  sale  of  large  quantities  of 
cough  sirup.  They  were  John  R.  Waters  and 
Hansom  P.  Carswell,  each  of  rhom  received 
a  8-year  sentence.  Their  pharmacist.  Jamas 
P.  Rhodes,  waa  given  a  2-year  sentence. 

The  evidence  showed  that  in  16  months 
the  drug  store  sold  28.000  tableU  of  dllaudld. 
a  narcotic.  It  was  esUbllshed  that  of  2.449 
prescriptions  on  which  dllaudld  tableU  were 
sold,  only  248  were  legitimate.  The  others 
were  camouflaged,  calling  for  8  ounces  of 
coiigb  sirup  to  each  grain  of  dllaudld.  Nar- 
cotlc  agenu  calculated  that  to  fill  these  pre- 
scriptions would  have  required  32  gallons 
of  the  particular  cough  sirup,  whereas  the 
drug  store  had  purchased  only  8  gallons. 
The  svldenoe  showed  the  dllaudld  tablets 
were  sold  to  drug  addicts  straight,  without 
the  cough  sirup. 

ArrettB    rtported    by    dUtriett,    Bureau    of 
Narcotics,  calendar  pear  19SI 
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X.  New  York 
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■  Indadinc  759  armu  andar  Keoturfcy  addict  taw. 

Nora.— The  Boreaa  <rf  Nareotioi  does  not  have  s  No.  4 
atslrtct. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

-I  <* 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 


United  Sute9  Is  Not  Prepared  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 

Df  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  8, 1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcoro.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star: 
Uwrmo  Statzs  Is  Not  Pbkpabxc  fob  Pkacs — 
AoMiNisTaAnoif  Can  Orm  No  EcoNomo 
PaoposAL  To  Bast  Steain  or  Sudden  Rk- 
at  Wab  Tension  Ovzb  Russia 


n  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSINTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AvrU  S.  19S2 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  are  Interested 
In  a  sound  public  works  program,  and  in 
particular  the  orderly  development  of 
our  rivers  and  harbors,  which  contribute 
80  much  to  our  national  economy  In 
time  of  peace  and  to  our  security  in  time 
of  war.  were  much  impresoed  by  the 
Statement  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  April  1  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Hon.  JoHK  H.  KcRR,  Representative  in 
CoHRress  from  the  Second  District  of 
North  Carolina. 

Judge  Kkrr  is  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Pimctlons  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriationa, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  civil  functions 
procedure  and  outlook  for  future  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation's  waterways  are 
worthy  of  careful  attention. 


(By  David  Lawrence) 
With  all  the  campaign  speeches  and  all 
the  volumlnoua  reports  from  committees  of 
Congress  on  economic  subjects,  not  a  single 
proposal  or  plan  has  been  developed  by  the 
administration  or  Its  opponents  to  deal  with 
the  situation  that  might  arise  in  the  event 
Of  a  suddcD  peace. 

There  are  signs  on  the  horiaon  that  Com- 
munist Russia  wants  to  ease  the  tension. 
This  will  not,  of  course,  cauiie  any  immedl- 
ate  alteration  in  American  or  Allied  policy, 
but  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  a 
sudden  upset  inside  the  iron  curtain  coun- 
tries may  produce  such  a  crisis  as  to  make 
it  sesm  certain  that  tension  la  going  to  be 
removed  for  a  long  period  of  time  from  the 
international  scene. 

In  military  strategy  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  planning  ciutomarUy  take  into  ac- 
coimt  every  contingency  and  prepare  as  best 
they  can  to  meet  it. 

In  economic  strategy,  the  same  kind  of 
preparation  is  necessary,  but  curiously 
enough  nothing  has  been  done  on  the  sub- 
ject by  any  responsible  body  in  either  the 
executive  or  the  legUUtlve  branch  of  the 
Oovemment. 

If  Stalin  were  overthrown  or  some  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  Communist  bloc  re- 
volted, the  immediate  effect  on  the  Ameri- 
can  economy  would  be  one  of  shock  and  per. 
hape  panic  in  the  markets.  The  American 
economy  is  underpinned  today  by  defenae 
orders.  Contracts  would  be  canceled  by  the 
bUUona. 

Fronts  are  taxed  today  to  such  an  extent 
that  American  businesses  have  Just  about  30 
cents  left  out  of  tlie  profit  dollar,  not  enough 
to  buUd  the  reserves  needed  to  cushion  such 
a  shock.    It  will  not  be  possible  to  reduce 

wage  levels  overnight,  and  many  companies 
would  be  forced  to  the  wall. 

The  present  situation  is  far  more  danger- 
ous than  any  which  existed  during  World 
War  n.  Congress  knew  that  the  end  of  the 
war  would  bring  a  deflation  of  war  orders. 
80  the  program  was  tapered  off  as  slowly  as 
poasible  between  VS-day  and  VJ-day.  The 
companies  which  were  released  for  oonver- 
Bion  of  their  plants  to  civilian  production 
were  given  several  months'  warning  and  the 
benefit  of  a  refund  of  tax  payments.  It  was 
fixed  by  law  long  before  the  end  of  the  war 
was  in  sight. 

This  system  of  refunds — permitting,  for 
example.   1SH9  losses   to  be  put  up  against 

1948  profits,  and  allowing  for  tax  refunds 

saved  America  from  an  economic  catastrophe 
m  the  postwar  period.  It  prevented  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  gave  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system  a  chance  to  adjust 
itself  to  new  condlUons  of  so-called  neace- 
tlme. 

But  no  such  refunds — based  on  subtract- 
ing current  losses  from  the  profits  of  the 
two   preceding   years— are  provided  for   in 


any  law  now.  There  are  limited  carry-backs 
for  1  year  and  a  provision  for  credits  in  fu- 
ture years,  but  this  does  not  furnish  work- 
ing capital  at  once  or  keep  companies  from 
going  Into  receivership.  The  relief  will  not 
be  enough  because  much  of  the  excess- 
profiu-tax  payments  wiU  not  be  recoverable. 
The  whole  problem  needs  study  and  leeis- 
lation.  * 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter today  is  the  fact  that  payments  or  cor- 
poration taxes  nowadays  are  being  accel- 
erated so  that  the  entire  year's  tax  payments 
are  not  deferred  till  the  next  calendar  year 
as  used  to  be  the  case.  This  very  lag  in  the 
schedule  of  payments  was  what  enabled 
many  a  company  in  1946  to  readjust  Itself 
financially  even  before  the  refunds  became 
available.  For  the  legal  procedures  on  re- 
funds can  sometimes  be  lengthy  and,  in  the 
meantime,  companies  find  themselves  with- 
out adequate  working  capital  to  continue  op- 
erations. Banks  are  reluctant  to  lend  in 
anticipation  of  refund  payments  by  the  Oov- 
emment because  there  are  many  technical 
points  and  risks  Involved  In  such  cases. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  problem  of  using 
refunds  from  ezcess-proflts-tax  pwjrments  aa 
a  means  of  supplying  pools  of  capital  for 
biisiness,  no  plan  has  been  worked  out  for 
Immediate  launching  of  public-works  pro- 
grams that  have  been  deferred  because  of 
the  Korean  war  emergency.  Unless  a  pro- 
gram for  such  construction  projects  were 
ready  for  instant  operation  there  would  be 
valuable  time  lost  In  drawing  up  such  plans. 
The  steel  Industry  would  certainly  suffer  if 
its  120,000,000-ton  capacity  became  a  glut. 
Moscow  cannot  convince  America  over- 
night that  Its  intentions  are  sincere,  but  a 
series  of  deeds  might  be  persuasive.  Cer- 
tainly a  revolt  inside  Ruasla  would  precipi- 
tate such  a  deflationary  cycle  in  this  cotmtry 
that  the  damage  would  be  greater  than  any 
postwar  readjustment  In  past  history. 

It  is  strange  how  indifferent  the  American 
Oovemment  is  to  sudden  peace  and  how 
preoccupied  most  everylxxiy  here  Is  with  the 
idea  of  inevitable  war  or,  at  least,  prolonged 
tension.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  for 
the  whole  world  if  an  era  of  peace  were 
ushered  In  even  if  the  economic  conse- 
quences were  bad.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  careful  planning  by  Oovemment 
and  industry  and  labor  cannot  cushion  the 
shock  of  sudden  peace. 


IrrigatioB  aid  Power  DerelopmeBt  k  tke 
Snake  Rim  VaUey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 

or    ' 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COLOSADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoed,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Mrs.  Grade  Pfost. 
before  the  Interior  and  Tn-tular  AfDalrs 
Committee :  ~ 

May  I  be  permitted  to  teU  you  concerning 
the  present  use  of  practically  aU  of  the 
waters  In  the  Snake  River  VaUey,  from  MU- 
near  Dam  over  in  central  Idaho,  to  the  Bells 
Canyon  proposed  dam  site.  A  very  smaU 
amount  of  the  water  of  the  great  Snake,  be- 
low MUner  Dam.  is  izsed  for  irrigation  in  the 
Hagerman,  Olenns  Perry,  around  Tnriian 
Cove  near  Hammet  and  Orandview 
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Ttkt  btdnikcm  at  th«  water  la  used  tor  <1»- 
T^oping  electric  energy  tbrough  power 
pianta  operating  turblnei. 

Tbe  Idaho  Power  Co.  hae  developed  nu- 
merous power  plants  along  tbe  Snake  Blrer 
between  Mllner  Dam  and  tbe  propoaed  hicb 
Bella  Canyon  Dam  site.  It  la  my  understand- 
ing that  the  company  has  filings  on  all  tbe 
remaining  profitable  available  sites,  which 
will,  at  the  peak  load,  consume  for  electric 
energy,  all  at  tbe  available  water  in  the 
river  between  the  Mllner  Dam  and  the  pro- 
posed Hells  Canyon  Dam.  This  leaves  prac- 
tically no  water  for  tbe  development  of  any 
ilBable  irrigation  {woject  in  tbe  territca-y  from 
tbe  Snake  River.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
that  tbe  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  fiunlsbed.  and 
does  fiimisb  much  electrical  energy  in  Idaho 
and  the  adjacent  States,  some  of  which  in- 
cluded Mountain  City,  Nev..  during  tbe  min- 
ing activities  there,  and  at  Jarbldge.  Nev.. 
during  tbe  days  of  tbe  gold  mining. 

Raoords  show  that  tbe  proposed  high  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  would  not  only  produce  more 
electric  energy  than  tbe  five  low  dams  as 
proposed  by  tbe  Idaho  Power  Co..  b\it  would 
also  provide  flood  oontroL  The  waters 
should  cot  be  permitted  to  tumble  on  to  the 
sea  without  being  efficiently  hameeaed  to 
provide  the  abundance  of  electric  energy  so 
critically  needed  tor  Idaho  and  her  sister 
States. 

Filings  made  by  tbe  Idaho  Power  Co.  for 
low  dams  on  tbe  Snake  River  above  tbe  point 
at  wlUcb  tbe  Ck>vernment  proposes  con- 
structlon  of  tbe  High  Hells  Canyon  Dam  has 
brought  forth  a  tremendous  campaign 
through  tbe  company's  public  relations  de- 
partment, the  State  chamber  of  commerce, 
tbe  Idaho  Reclamation  Aaeoclation,  and 
other  sources  against  tbe  construction  of  the 
High  Hells  Canyon  Dam  by  tbe  Government. 
Naturally,  those  citizens  of  Idaho  who  have 
purchased  preferred  stock  from  the  com- 
pany, which  I  am  told  yields  a  handsome  in- 
come, are  interested  in  sustaining  that  In- 
come. Other  cltiaens  who  are  uninformed 
as  to  the  rlgbU  tliey  mey  retain  through  tbe 
Oovenunent  owning  and  operating  plants  for 
the  production  of  electric  energy  are  also 
against  the  building  of  tbe  high  <iam  be- 
cause of  the  propaganda  put  out  by  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  and  ita  coborta. 

Considerable  talk  la  going  around  that  the 
SUtes  of  Oregon  and  Wasblxxgton  will  utiliae 
all  tbe  power  that  will  be  generated  by  the 
High  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  our  Government  will  mistreat  tbe  State 
of  Idaho,  or  any  other  State,  so  far  as  Its 
proportionate  share  of  the  electric  energy 
produced  in  ttie  Hells  Canyon  or  any  other 
dam  is  necessary  for  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  I  am  axkre  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  come  no  nearer  tranap>orting 
electric  energy  into  another  State  than  will 
tbe  Idaho  Power  Cp.  or  any  other  privately 
owned  power  company  within  tbe  bound- 
aries of  our  State. 

The  opponents  of  Hells  Canyon  Dam  say 
that  tbe  private  power  companies,  if  allowed 
to  build  tbe  five  low-bead  dams,  would  stand 
an  enormous  amount  of  taxes  in  Idaho  and 
Oregon,  wben.  as  a  matter  of.  fact,  if  our 
Gorernment  is  permitted  to  build  tbe  High 
Bells  Canyon  Dam,  thus  producing  cheaper 
electric  energy,  we  would  invite  addiUonal 
Industry  into  our  State  to  manufactxire  and 
process  many  of  our  commodities,  and  they 
in  turn  would  pay  taxes  on  their  inveat- 
menta.  Thla  new  Industrial  tax  should  off- 
"  set  the  tax  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  would  pay 
on  their  propoaed  low  dams  and  stUl  leave 
ebeaper  power  for  other  reeldenta  of  Idaho. 

A  statecoent  made  by  Mr.  Roach  concern- 
ing the  Government  offering  to  permit  the 
deduction  of  tbe  cost  of  tbe  C.  J.  Strike  Dam 
on  their  income-tax  return,  over  a  6-year 
period,  would  indicate  that  tbe  power  com- 
pany most  be  wanting  tbe  public  to  pay  for 
one-half  the  cost  of  that  dam.  and  one  ques- 
tions as  to  why.  if  the  Government  is  going 


to  pay  for  one-haU  of  tbe  dam.  why  tlie  Oor- 

emment  should  not  pay  for  it  all  and  retain 
the  ownership.  Tbe  article  referred  to  was 
published  In  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman 
on  March  17.  1953.  Ii  tbe  inference  to  be 
drawn  that  in  event  the  Government  with- 
draws from  building  the  high  dam  at  Hells 
Canyon  that  some  other  Government  agency 
will  permit  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  to  charge 
off  In  5  years  from  Its  Federal  income-tax 
account  one-half  of  the  coat  of  tbe  five  low- 
bead  dams  to  be  built  in  Hells  Canyon  by 
tbe  Idaho  Power  Co.? 

There  Is  much  talk  and  many  articles  hare 
been  written  about  the  Pederal  Oovemment 
attempting  to  take  away  the  individual 
water  rights  of  California  land  owners,  and 
a  case  followed  enUtled  "The  United  State* 
of  America  T.  Fsilbroofc  Public  UtiUty 
District "  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the 
UiUted  States  district  Jiidge's  opinion  on  thU 
matter.  It  is  plain  to  discover  in  reading 
tbe  case  that  the  California  law  was  adhered 
to  in  preparation  of  tbe  complaint  and  !n 
the  trial  of  the  matter,  and  that  the  Cali- 
fornia law  required  certain  allegaUons. 
which  might  lead  one  unlnfonned  as  to  legal 
phraseology  to  consider  that  the  TTnited 
States  Government  was  asking  for  some- 
thing they  had  not  paid  for  and  was  not 
entitled  to.  Bvtt  the  court  explains  it  so 
well  that  anyone  who  will  take  the  time  to 
read  tbe  case  will  understand  that  the  Gor- 
emment  paid  the  land  owners  for  the  water 
rights  belonging  to  the  land  that  the  Oor- 
emment  purchased. 

Idaho's  production  is  mostly  agriculture, 
livestock,  minerals,  and  timber,  and  In  such 
Tohune  that  moat  of  It  has  to  be  sold  to 
people  in  other  States  in  the  Union.  The 
ma)or  portion  of  Idaho  Is  at  a  disadvantage 
on  account  of  tbe  long  haul  freight  rates. 
That  part  of  Idaho  lying  around  Lewlston. 
owing  to  the  fact  that  tbe  water  channel  la 
dear  to  the  sea.  has  a  water  rate  established 
which  permits  many  farm  and  other  eom- 
modltles  produced  In  that  territory  to  be 
moved  by  rail  at  rates  comparable  to  water 
rates. 

We  in  the  Boise  Valley  need  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  because  the  economy  of  our  community 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  operation 
of  a  system  of  iMu^es  throughout  the  central 
Snake  River  Valley,  by  putting  in  locks  and 
lifts,  thus  provldfng  us  with  a  water  rate 
for  many  of  otu-  agriculture  and  other  com- 
modities. This  would  provide  us  a  chance 
to  compete  favorably  with  other  States  of 
the  Nation  on  all  commodities  produced  in 
our  State. 

Stattts  or  TRz  Casx  ENTirum  "I7Nrm>  Statks 
AoAmsT  Faixbsook  Public  Unurr  Distbict 
XT  AX..** — TBS  So-CaixxD  Saxta  MASOAarra 
Casx 

The  Santa  Margarita  case  Involves  the  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  to  obtain  a 
Judicial  determlnatiofi  aa  to  ita  relative 
water  rigbta  with  reapect  to  land  that  the 
United  States  purchased  for  tbe  establlalfc- 
ment  of  Camp  Pendleton  in  CaUfomla. 

The  eaae  baa  yet  to  be  tried  on  ita  merits, 
but  there  have  been  certain  preliminary 
matters  that  have  come  before  the  district 
Judge  who  Is  trying  tbe  case  and  bis  position 
with  respect  to  those  matters  is  significant. 
In  a  written  opinion  of  August  15.  1961 
(appearing  in  101  Fed.  Sup.  306).  DIstrlcf 
Judge  Tankwich  states,  among  other  things: 

"1.  One  significant  fact  is  to  be  borne  In 
mind:  That  under  our  system  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  tbe  United  State  has  the  same  right 
as  any  other  litigant  to  ccnne  into  a  court 
and  to  ask  that  its  rlgbU  be  adjudicated. 
This  Is  a  characteristic  of  the  democratic 
process.  And  this  Is  what  the  Government 
has  done  by  bringing  this  action. 

"In  tbe  complaint  filed  here  on  January 
23,  1951,  the  Government  asserts  that,  as 
successor  in  interest  of  the  former  owners 


of  the  Santa  Margarita  raneh.  tt  aequtred  ecr- 
tain  rights  wben  it  pvrehased  that  ranch. 

"I  find  nothing  m  this  complaint  which 
aesarts  any  right  to  this  water  in  the  United 
SUtes  because  tt  Is  the  Govsmment  of  tha 
United  atatss.  tt  to  aasfrtlng  tta  right 
merely  as  owner  of  the  Santa  Margarita 
raacba  And  the  only  rsMon  why  It  to  oslnf 
the  word  'paramount'  to  because  that  wtm4, 
has  bean  accepted  as  expressing  the  supertsiw 
ity  of  the  right  of  the  riparian  owner  over 
the  rights  of  others.  The  Oovenunent.  after 
■sserting  that,  stetas  that  it  to  putting  tto 
wster  to  beneficial  usee,  in  order  to  oomplf 
with  the  later  dectotons  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California  and  the  mandate  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  of  1928. 

"So  the  upahot  of  the  whole  matter  Is  this, 
that  so  far  ss  the  pleadings  of  this  case  are 
concerned,  and  regardless  of  any  outside  agi- 
tation, we  are  concerned  only  with  the  ssasr 
tlon  of  the  Government,  which,  like  any 
other  litigant,  comes  into  court  and  says, 
1.  in  effect,  boxigbt  a  ranch.  It  has  certain 
appurtenant  water  righto.  I  am  the  owner 
of  the  wate.-  rigbta.  I  am  putting  the  water 
to  beneficial  use.  Other  posons  are  dls- 
puUng  my  rights.  So  I  desire  the  coiirt  to 
determine  thaea  rigbta.'  Tbat  Is  the  Ameri- 
can way.  A  totalitarian  government  would 
not  come  into  court  and  aak  for  detcnnlna- 
tlon  of  lU  righto.  It  would  'take'  what  It 
claimed." 

Another  significant  development  In  the 
case  was  the  filing  of  a  stipulation  bsfneu 
the  United  States  tnd  tbe  State  of  Caltforala. 
That  stlpiilation.  dated  November  29,  1961, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  pur- 
pose in  the  litigation.  The  following  para- 
grapha  from  that  stlpulattoo  are  algBlflcant: 

"n 

"That  in  this  cause  the  United  SUtss  «< 
America  claims  only  such  righto  to  the  use 
of  water  aa  it  acquired  wben  it  purcliased  va 
Rancho  Santa  Margarita,  together  with  any 
righto  to  tbe  use  of  wate-  which  it  may  have 
gained  by  prescription  or  iiae,  or  both,  since 
ita  acqulaitlon  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Mar- 
garita. 


"That  the  Hghts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  tbe  use  of  water  herein  are  to 
be  meaaiired  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  Stats  at  CaUfarBla." 


Brief  Excerpts  Froa  tlic  Iowa  Rep«blk«a 
Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPHSSENTATIVE8 

Tuesdaw.  Avril  1. 1952 

Mr.  JKNSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricou).  I  Include  the  following  brief  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Iowa  Republican  Report 
by  Gerald  Bogan.  publicity  directos-; 

GOP    EMTRTTSIAaM 

Never  in  history  was  so  mtich  enthusiasm 
shown  m  a  Stata  convention  than  in  the 
prealdentlal  delegate  convention  last  week 
wben  Iowa  Republicans  chose  the  20  dele- 
gates to  represent  tbe  party  in  tbe  national 
convention,  elected  national  committeeman 
and  woman,  and  adopted  resolutions. 

The  8.030  delegates  and  nearly  1.000  spec- 
tators demonstrated  tbat  the  Republican 
Party  in  Iowa  has  the  entbiisiasm,  seal,  and 
determination  to  lead  the  way  to  a  smashing 
Tictory  in  November. 
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'Aa  eooventlon  chairman,  ned  Maytag,  put 
tt:  "^^e  jiust  all,  regardless  of  age  or  per- 
sonal preference,  after  July  7,  1062,  Join  to 
form  an  unconquerable  host,  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder  march  triumphantly  to  tbe  in- 
evitable victory  which  must  come  through 
united  effort." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chatrman  Maytag  keynoted  the  convention 
with  theae  words :  "There  is  one  and  only  one 
sure  road  to  victory.  We  must  convince  the 
voters,  regardless  of  their  past  party  aflllla- 
tion.  that  they  are  figbtlng  for  fundamental 
principles  of  government  in  contrast  to  the 
purpose  of  the  present  ailminlstratlon.  We 
must  convince  them  that  a  Republican  vic- 
tory is  not  merely  a  party  victory,  but  vic- 
tory for  all  the  people." 

The  Republican  Party  will  go  forward  for 
a  "victory  for  all  the  people"  on  November  4. 

-;    I  Baaoi.onoirs 

Th^  convention  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions which  spell  out  the  platform  on  which 
the  Republican  Party  will  campaign  thto 
year.     •     •     • 

Resolution  high  llghU  are: 

"We  endorse  tbe  principle  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  will  clearly  pre- 
vent treaties  or  executive  agreementa  from 
surerseding,  alt«rlng,  or  changing  any  pro- 
▼tolon  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"We  pledge  tbe  aboUtion  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Strblllzatlon. 

"We  favor  the  present  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act.  subject  to  changes  which  ex- 
perience may  Indicate  to  be  necessary. 

"The  propoaed  national  prealdentlal  pref- 
erence primary  (sbovtld)  be  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  legtolatures  of  the  several 
Btatas. 

"We  pledge  to  balance  tbe  budget  and 
bring  an  end  to  deficit  spending.  We  pledge 
a  reduction  of  taxes  by  eliminating  unnec- 
•Mary  public  spending. 

"We  pledge  to  restore  public  confidence  In 
our  National  Government  by  selecting  lead- 
ers of  high  personal  Integrity  and  continuing 
the  policy  of  exposing  corruption  wherever  it 
to  fotmd. 

"We  aak  tbe  putting  into  immediate  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  ComnUs- 
sion  which  was  set  up  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  waste  in  our  National  Government." 


ThU  Coiifrest  Mist  Act  To  Stop  Neediest 
and  Wasteful  Expeadhnres — laTcstira- 
tioB  Should  Be  Started  To  Disclose  the 
Air  Force-Nary  Riralry  Now  Allef  ed  To 
Cost  the  Taxpayers  Billioas  of  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i  ov 

.     HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

I  or  muMoa 

nr  "fHs  Housi  of  rkprssentatives 
Tuesday.  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  entire  Nation  is  visibly  shocked  by 
the  seeming  and  never-ending  exposition 
of  waste,  corruption,  and  extravagance. 
These  crimes  against  our  taxpayers  are 
daily  being  unfolded  by  various  con- 
gressional committees  in  their  investi- 
gations and  studies  with  respect  to  op- 
erations in  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Government 

Disclosures  to  date  not  alone  evidence 
malfeasance  and  misfeasance — but  they 
also  evidence  plain  downright  chicanery, 
bribery,  and  graft.  Additionally  thereto 
they    exhibit    the    dissipation    of    tax- 


dollars  In  the  procurement  of  services 
and  supplies.  I  was.  therefore,  not  stir- 
prised  to  read  an  article  by  the  nation- 
ally known  columnist  and  radio  com- 
mentator. Drew  Pearson,  entitled,  "Air- 
Navy  Rivalry  Costs  Billions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  having  read  and  re- 
read that  article,  I  found  substantiation 
for  many  of  the  charges  made  therein, 
and  I  now  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
facts  as  presented  by  Drew  Pearson. 

It  is  because  of  conclusions  I  have 
reached  that  I  feel  this  Congress  should 
immediately  take  note  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by 
this  Congress  allegedly  being  wasted  or 
proposed  for  frivolous  expenditure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Eightieth  Congress  who  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  my  time  to  a  study 
of  the  unification  of  our  armed  services 
as  established  in  the  national  defense 
Act.  We  in  that  Republican-controlled 
House  passed  that  act  only  after  great 
deliberative  study  and  prolonged  debate. 
The  declared  purpose  of  Congress  in 
pasring  the  Defense  Act  was  to  achieve 
the  maximum  of  national  defense  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  the  tax  dollars. 

In  declaring  that  purpose,  the  act 
reads,  In  part,  as  follows: 

To  provide  for  the  effective  strategic  di- 
rection of  the  Armed  Forces — for  their  oper- 
ation under  a  unified  control — and  for  their 
Integration  into  an  efllcient  team  of  land, 
naval,  and  air  forces. 

In  discussing  the  administration  of  the 
act.  Drew  Pearson  declared: 

The  truth  is  that  the  Unification  Act  Just 
did  not  unify  the  armed  services.  In  some 
respecta  they  are  more  at  loggerheads  than 
ever.  This  is  best  illustrated  right  now  in 
respect  to  airplane  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  building 
an  Invincible  land-based  Air  Force  flying 
land -based  planes  contrasted  with  the 
question  of  building  a  multiple  group  of 
supercarrier  task  forces  to  carry  the 
atom  bomb — was  long  a  subject  of  debate 
in  the  cloak  rooms  as  well  as  In  the  well 
of  the  House.  The  problem  was  resolved 
when,  In  the  best  interests  of  national 
defense.  Secretary  of  Defeijse  Forrestal 
established  and  publicized  the  assign- 
ments, roles,  and  missions,  of  each  of  the 
three  services — as  determined  by  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  at  the  Key  West  Conference  held  on 
March  29,  1948. 

It  was  altogether  in  agreement  with 
the  established  service  assignments  that 
Secretary  Porrestal's  successor.  Secre- 
tary Louie  Johnson,  issued  the  order  to 
discontinue  the  building  of  the  siflper- 
aircarrler.  the  U.  S.  S.  United  States- 
later  renamed  the  U.  S.  S.  Forrestal — 
then  under  construction. 

Mr.  Pearson  then  goes  on  to  point  out 
that— 

Though  the  battle  of  the  superalrplane 
carriers  made  headlines  dxirlng  that  admirals' 
fight  against  Secretary  Louis  Johnson — the 
battle  Is  boUing  again  right  now,  but  with- 
out benefit  of  headlines. 

At  the  present  time  the  Navy  Is  quietly 
trying  to  get  10  new  supercarriers  approved 
by  Congress,  each  one  with  a  fiotilla  of  sup- 
porting ships  and  planes  which  sends  the 
entire  cost  skyrocketing  mto  the  biUions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  4  years  ago,  I  ad- 
dressed this  House  with  re&>:^ect  to  the 


billions  it  would  then  cost  to  build  the 
single  supercarrier  and  its  accompany- 
ing flotilla.  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned, 
Mr.  Pearson's  figure  of  a  $3,000,000,000 
cost  today  for  each  of  the  10  proposed 
task  groups  is.  I  think,  somewhat  short 
of  an  actual  cost  in  building  such  a 
supercarrier  task  force  today. 

Furthermore.  I  am  convinced  that  any 
supercarrier— regardless  of  the  flag  it 
flies — is  absolutely  duck  soup  for  the 
aviators  who  fly  the  modem  Jet  and 
other  planes  eqxiipped  with  the  latest 
improved  bomb  sights,  and  regardless  of 
the  uniform  they  wear  or  of  the  Nation's 
emblem  or  symbols  which  they  carry  on 
theL'  bombing  planes. 

Official  report  has  been  made  that  our 
Air  Force  pilots  can  and  have  actually 
annihilated  thousands  of  trucks,  bridges, 
tanks,  and  locomotives  when  the  vehicles 
mentioned  were  traveling  at  speeds  up 
to  45  miles  an  hour — and  can  and  have 
accomplished  this  within  an  8-  or  9 -foot 
width  of  target 

Who  is  there  in  this  House  who  will 
say  that  enemy  air  pilots  cannot  hit 
a  United  States  slow -traveling— 18  knots 
per  hour — supercarrier  a  half  a  block 
wide  and  two  or  three  blocks  long — if 
our  own  Air  Force  pilots  can  knock  out 
thousands  of  trucks,  tanks,  and  locomo- 
tives within  a  limited  area  of  width  of 
a  mere  9  feet? 

They  talk  of  the  mobility  of  airplane 
carriers.  They  say  "they  can  be  here 
today  and  500  miles  away  tomorrow." 
Read  what  Drew  Pearson  tells  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet  moved  when  they  found  out  there 
was  a  shooting  war  in  Korea. 

What  about  enemy  bombers  carrying 
atom  bombs  and  making  l>etter  than  five 
or  six  hundred  miles  in  a  single  hour? 
There  is  no  place  in  all  the  ^even  seas 
to  hide  a  slow -moving  fleet  of  naval  ves- 
sels from  bombers  such  as  these. 

I  recently  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
an  authenticated  article  taken  from  a 
current  magazine  telling,  among  other 
incidents,  of  the  single  handed  achieve- 
ment by  a  lone  Air  Force  lieutenant 
who — flying  a  fighter  plane — wiped  out 
three  battalions  of  Chinese  ground  troops 
with  but  $187  worth  of  jellied  gasoline 
napalm  bombs. 

To  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  the 
supercarriers  and  talk  about  their 
"maneuverability" — I  answer  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Gen.  Carl  "Tooey,-  Spaatz,  who 
is  certainly  the  oldest  if  not  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  military  aviation.  He 
stated: 

A  naval  airplane  carrier  can  move  In  three 
directions — ^It  can  move — aright — left — or 
down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  some.  In  their 
departmental  gobbledegook,  refer  to  the 
super  naval  carriers  as  a  "second  Sunday 
punch."  Immediately  the  question 
arises — can  the  taxpayers  today  afford 
a  so-called  "second  Simday  punch?" 
With  one-third  of  the  Nation's  income 
going  to  the  support  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— is  It  not  absolutely  foolish  to 
go  out  and  build  great  expensive  naval 
vessels  which,  in  theory  only,  might  par- 
ticipate m  strategic  twxing  missions?  Is 
It  not  more  foolish  to  do  so  merely  for 
the  sake  of  having  new  big  naval  ships — 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  can  now  drop 
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fttom  bombs   all  o^er  Russia  without 
them? 

We  were  told  that  the  bimons  that  were 
spent  for  the  atom  bomb  stockpile  wen 
to  give  us  "the  Sunday  punch." 

Ur.  Speaker,  how  Ions  are  we  in  this 
Congress  to  be  besieged  for  astronomicai 
sums  of  money  to  achieve  some  new  man- 
ner of  defending  this  country?  I  hear 
some  talk  that  we  are  going  to  be  in- 
Telgled  In  the  near  future  into  making 
an  approiMiatlon  to  build  a  new  kind  of 
satellite— a  real  satellite  this  time — one 
that  will  float  in  the  heavens  hundreds 
of  miles  above  the  earth.  It  is  to  be  a 
huge  planetary  machine  built  like  a 
star— which  will  rise  in  the  heavens  and 
float  up  there  Uke  a  new  planet — on 
which  our  armed  forces  can  sit  and  wait 
until  the  world  turns  around — and  then 
drop  bomb*  on  our  enemies. 

Is  it  or  is  It  not  a  fact  that  we  now 
have  land- based,  long-range  intercon- 
tinental bombers — B-36's  and  B-47's— 
that  can  fly  from  the  United  States  to 
our  one  potential  enemy.  Russia — drop 
atomic  bixmbs — and.  carrying  sufficient 
fuel,  return  to  t^eir  home  base  in  this 
country? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  In  Ccaigress 
have  already  provided  the  billions  nec- 
essary to  build  a  ring  of  United  States 
air  bases  to  encircle  tlie  entire  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  Soviet  Russia — to  the 
end  that  we  do  not  even  need  to  fly  our 
bombers  from  the  United  States? 

Hare  we  not  spent  bUlions  to  build  air 
bases  in  England.  Prance.  Italy,  Spain, 
Africa,  the  Philippines.  Okinawa,  Japan, 
the  Aleutians,  and  Alaska?  Have  we  not 
bases  all  across  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
in  Newfoimdland.  Iceland.  Greenland, 
and  aroiind  the  Arctic  Circle,  from  which 
to  bomb  every  strategic  point  in  Soviet 
Russia? 

Are  not  our  B-36's  and  other  bombers, 
as  of  this  very  hour,  on  those  foreign 
bases  ready  to  deliver  the  atom  bomb  in 
case  our  enemy  strikes? 

At  the  time  we  appropriated  the  funds 
and  hastily  entered  into  the  contracts  to 
build  this  ring  of  bases,  were  we  not  told 
that  they  were  to  constitute  "the  second 
Sunday  punch?" 

Were  we  not  further  informed  that 
the  money  we  appropriated  for  a  radar 
fence  around  the  world  would  constitute 
some  other  weekday  punch?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  we  have  gone  still  further  be- 
yond this  "second  Sunday  punch"  and 
voted  billions  of  dollars  of  Marshall  plan 
aid,  and  still  more  billions  for  European 
military  assistance?  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  have  voted  even  still  further  millions 
for  the  point  4  program  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  sixth  and 
seventh  "Sunday"  punches? 

If  we  had  listened  to  the  braid  and 
brass,  we  would  have  voted  blUlons  upon 
bUUons  to  establish  still  another  "Sun- 
day^ punch.  This  was  the  proposed 
compulsory  military  training  to  put  all 
of  American  youth  in  shackles  and  bond- 
age to  their  military  masters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  all  this  tom- 
foolery end?  I  am  on  my  feet  today  to 
go  on  record  here  and  now  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  expendttmr,  or  even  the 
authorization  for  the  planned  expendl- 
tin-e  of  another  thirty  billion — or  of  the 
spending  of  a  single  dollar  to  build  10 


new  snperearrier  tadc  forces.  Too  ask 
wtiy  I  am  opposed  to  these  expenditures? 
It  U  became  I  know  that  once  the  car- 
riers are  buBt.  together  with  all  their 
aeoompanylng  i»tk.  group  ships — the 
cnilsers.  the  battleships,  the  dcstroyen, 
the  machine  ships,  the  tankers,  the  hos- 
pital ships,  the  submarines,  and  the 
4T,MM  men  required  to  man  the  task 
group  described  recently  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Kimball— if  we  do 
all  these  things  there  will  be  no  country, 
except  a  bankrupt  one.  left  to  fight  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  sbcnkl  get 
in  and  find  out  about  the  necessity  and 
the  cost  of  building  aiMl  operating  these 
so-called  #upercarrier  task  groups,  be- 
cause thoee  costs  can  vrell  be  the  straw 
that  will  break  the  camel's  back  and  ab- 
solutely plunge  this  Nation  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  thus  into  world  war. 

We  should  get  in.  explc»re.  delve  deep. 
ascertain,  and  disclose  the  truth  about 
tlM  article  written  by  Drew  Pearson, 
headed  "Air-Navy  rivalry  costs  billions." 
I  commend  most  heartily  the  honesty, 
vision,  and  the  foresight  that  Mr.  Pear- 
son exhibited  in  the  preparati(»  of  this 
article. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  this 
House  may  avail  themselves  of  Its  read- 
ing, I  will  include  the  same  in  the  Rkcosd 
of  today's  proceedings. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

IPram  the  WsBhington  Post  of  liarcb  9.  iMd) 

An-NAVT   RlVALBT  OOOTB   BtLUOWS 

(By  Drew  Pcsraoa) 

The  most  bgsportant  wast*  in  tbt  armed 
services  reaches  down  to  the  vitals  of  the 
rlT»lry  between  the  Air  Fbrce  azul  the  Navy. 
Here  waste — or  duplication — can  be  meas- 
ured In  millions,  or  even  billions. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Unification  Act  just 
did  not  unify  the  armed  aervlces.  In  some 
respects  they  are  more  at  lomaibsacls  than 
cvw.  This  la  best  Ulustrated  rlaht  now  la 
reelect  to  airplane  carriers. 

Thoiigh  the  battle  of  the  superairplane 
carrier  made  headlines  durtng  the  admirals' 
fl^t  against  Louey  Johnaon.  the  battle  Is 
boUlng  again  rlgbt  now,  tlMyogb  wttlUMit 
benefit  of  headlines.  At  present  the  Navy  Is 
quietly  trying  to  get  10  new  aupercarrlan 
approved  by  Cknagrcaa,  each  one  with  a  flotilla 
of  supporting  ships  and  planes  which  sands 
tbe  entire  coat  Into  tbe  bUIlons. 

Hitherto  the  problem  of  unification  has 
been  worked  out  by  horsetradlng  Instde  the 
Jotnt  Chiaft  of  Staff.  What  bappsned  was 
that  every  time  tbe  Air  Force  was  given  a  naw 
air  group,  tbe  Navy  was  given  anotber  i.sii>Si 
or  battleship  to  make  up  for  It.  Tbls  has 
been  fine  for  the  admirals,  but  not  for  the 
taxpayers. 

Vbr  the  btidget  has  now  reached  a  point 
wbcre  tbe  taxpayers  are  Inalsttng  on  a  cara- 
ful  scrutiny  at  tbetr  tax  money  and  wbcre 
Coacressmen  feel  that  weapon  after  weapon 
cannot  be  piled  on  the  military  pjiamld  ux^ 
less  worth  the  coat. 

This  column,  thscefore.  has  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  tbe  airplane  carrier  versus  tbe 
Air  Force  in  terms  of  dollara,  and  here  are 
some  of  the  results. 

1.  Tbe  wartime  carrier  task  group  costs 
aeven  tiiatb  as  much  to  build,  takes  five  times 
as  many  men  to  operate,  axxl  uses  twice  ss 
mu^  petroteum  as  an  equivalent  force  at 
B-50  medium  bombers  doing  the  sams  )ob. 

9.  Furtbermore.  though  tbe  Air  Parcm  has 
been  aaslgnsd  the  responalMIlty  for  patro** 
hng  the  sklaa.  the  Rnartana.  according  to  an 
lapcata.  are  outprwha.liig  oa  tai  many  typaa 
of  airplanes,  espselally  )cts. 

The  Navy  likewise  has  been  assl^ed  the 
job  of  patroltng  the  seas,  and  tmllke  the 


hit  Fotea.  h  far  ahead  «f  the  »<isiiiw  Ma^. 
■accpa  possibly  In  satanuurlaea.  the  United 
8tat«a  Navy  U  so  far  ahead  that  It  wouM 
take  about  20  years  for  the  Buaslan  Navy 
to  catch  up. 

Tharefora  Congraaa  will  bava  to  consider 
carefully  wbetber  it  is  worth  while  heaping 
mora  costs  on  the  taxpayer  for  10  more  su- 
pcrcarriers  Juat  to  kaq;>  tha  Havy  abrfaaS  of 
the  Air  Force. 

3.  Tha  Navy's  chlaf  argument  In  favor  of 
tha  10  supercarrlers  is  that  they  are  floating 
air  basss  Tliay  can  move  about,  tbe  ad- 
mirals argue,  and  tbus  escape  enemy  bomb- 


Air  Force  ganerala,  on  the  other 
point  out  that  at  a  speed  of  only  IS  knota, 
the  carrier  Is  just  about  as  vulnerable  as  a 
land  base,  and  that  air  attadu  during  World 
War  n  proved  them  so. 

"A  carrier,"  snortad.  <9en.  Oarl  Spaatx.  for- 
mer boss  of  the  Air  Von;  "can  move  right. 
laft.  or  down." 

On  Ktaa  other  band,  land  baaas  can  be  re- 
atarMlf  much  more  quickly  and  cheaply  after 
bombing  attacks.  New  runways  can  be  buUt 
In  short  order,  whsrsas  a  carrier  may  have 
to  steam  baUvray  round  the  world,  then  lay 
up  In  dry  dock  for  mowtha 

i.  Air  Forea  geaar^  also  point  out  thai 
tba  Mavy's  mobAllty  may  work  In  reveraa. 
Mr  aaaaaple.  a  warning  of  poeslblf  world  war 
was  flashed  to  tbe  Mediterranean  Fleet  Just 
after  tbe  Korean  ootbraak.  But  the  Navy, 
Instead  of  rushing  lu  carrKn  toward  cloa« 
■Mkli«  distance  of  BuasAa.  haatUy  steamed 
iB  tba  oppoalte  directkisi. 

Tha  same  ta  true  in  Korsa.  Hm  Navy  baa 
been  so  praoocuplad  with  safaguaidlnf  tbe 
fleet  that  it  haa  pullad  Its  earrtari  out  «f 
naga  of  the  Buaalan-buUt  IdlO's.  In  other 
words,  tbe  Navy  baa  left  tbe  air  fighting  al- 
vitlrely  up  to  tba  Air  Force.  Only  IS 
idorlng  tba  entire  Korean  war  bave  car* 
iaaas  tangled  with  enemy  planaa.  Mavf 
pUots  have  shot  down  OAly  tbree  MIO's  dur- 
tng ttos  entire  war  aad  damaged  two  otners. 
Tlia  laat  aaeotrntar  waa  aacra  than  a  year 
aga  Thta  total  Mavy  record  for  the  Koraaa 
war  la  often  matched  In  od»  day  by  the  Air 
Force. 

m  otber  words,  the  taxpayers  are  paying 
for  carriers  tn  the  Korean  area  wblcb  simply 
do  not  pot  their  planea  Into  tba  moat  daa- 
geroua  combat  arttneia. 

5.  Economically,  tbe  taxpayers  wUl  ge% 
more  air  power  out  of  an  Atr  Force  unit  than 
an  equivalent  Navy  carrier  force.  Acttial 
flgiwaa  ahow  that  It  eoat  Sl,3OO.0OO,03e  to 
build  a  typical  wartime  carrier  task  group. 
and  anocber  S3.000.000.000  to  ovtllt  It  for 
cotnbat.  making  a  total  of  more  than  SS-OOO.- 
000,000.  In  contrast,  an  eqtdvalent  B-50 
foroa,  Induding  an  air  base  dcfendad  by 
radar.  F-86  SahrajaU  and  antiaircraft  ar- 
tinery,  costs  sbout  ^475.000.000.  or  <me- 
seventta  as  mucb  as  a  naval  carrier  group. 

The  carrier  group^  oparattag  tor  SO  daya 
against  targets  In  a  kj)00-mlle  radius,  would 
consume  3.500,000  barrels  of  petroleum. 
The  B-SOns  eould  do  exactly  tha  mme  job  on 
333.000  barrels.  Tbe  carrier  consumption 
would  Include  black  oil  for  the  ships'  boUers 
as  wen  ss  svlatlon  gas.  costing  a  total  of  Sft,- 
750,000.  Tha  B-MTt  would  use  aviation  gas 
only,  costing   about  $3,500,000. 

Tbe  carrier  task  group  would  need  47.000 
men  to  man  tbe  ships  and  planea.  To  carry 
the  same  weight  ol  bombs  to  equally  distant 
targets,  tha  B-60  force  would  expose  only 
about  500  men  to  tlM  risks  of  combat.  An- 
other 0,500  men  would  be  needed  for  ground 
crews  to  maintain  the  pjanas  and  man  tbe 
baae  defenses. 

In  other  words,  tba  Atr  Mroa  woold  need 
10.000  men  against  tba  Navy^  47.000  aoen 
to  deliver  tbe  same  bomb  load  on  tbe  same 
target.  It  would  need  one-half  aa  much  oil 
and  gasoline,  and  ona-aavanth  tba  coat  of 
the  Navy  equipment. 

Thus,  most  of  tbe  argunienta  seem  to  ha 
on  the  side  of  the  Ait 
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RmiARKS 


HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 


or  rawHSTLvaifU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIYES 

Tue$dav.  April  t,  19i2 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
UtUe  is  said  from  time  to  time  about  the 
maoy  aocompUshments  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-Ameiican  Activities; 
and.  in  the  few  minutes  allocated  to  me, 
I  would  Uke  to  trace  the  hlstortcal  back- 
ground of  the  committee  and,  in  so 
doing,  pay  it  a  deserving  tribute  for  the 
part  it  has  played  in  unmaking  gub- 
versive  elements  in  our  midst. 

The  House  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  was  established  by 
House  Resolution  283,  Seventy-flftli 
Congress,  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  May  26,  li)38.  On  Janu- 
ary 3.  1945.  the  rules  of  tbe  House  were 
amended  making  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  a  pennanent  itaiid- 
Ing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
aUves.  A  total  of  $1, 694.210  JS  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  committee  since  It 
was  egtabli&hed. 

During  the  past  12  years,  some  1,300 
wltnesaes  have  teatlfled  In  public  and 
executive  hearings  held  by  the  ooramit- 
tec.  A  huge  volume  of  evidence  haa  been 
■ubmitted  In  support  of  this  testimony. 

Tbe  coounlttee  has  acquired  vast  files  of 
Muroe  material  documepting  the  71  re- 
ports and  pamphlets  which  have  been 
iKued  during  the  past  12  years. 

The  committee  has  made  readily  avail- 
able, as  a  reference  facility,  a  collection 
of  llBts  of  signers  of  Communist  Party 
election  petitions,  obtained  from  origi- 
nal petitions  or  photostatic  copies  of 
original  petitions  which  contain  363.118 
signatures  for  various  years  in  20  States. 
Its  reference  collection  Includes  Infor- 
mation and  documentary  evidence  col- 
lected by  staff  Investigators.  olBcial  rec- 
onls  obtained  from  other  agencies,  and 
data  supplied  by  law-enforcement  agoi- 
cies.  A  voluminous  collection  of  propa- 
gaiKlla  organs  and  pamphlets,  issued  by 
subrerslTe  groups,  dating  from  1923.  has 
been  acquired. 

The  committee's  continuing  study  of 
Communist  activity  since  1938  has  re- 
stilted  in  a  voluminous  coUectkxi  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  leaders,  pro- 
grams, atxl  alms  of  an  entrenched  pot«i- 
tlal  fifth  column  made  up  of  the  54,000 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
Its  half  million  followers,  and  their  in- 
creasing efforts  in  behalf  of  the  forces 
of  international  communism.  The  com- 
mittee has  unearthed  information  oon- 
oeming  the  activities  and  methods  of 
foreign  agents  intent  on  missions  of 
propaganda,  espionage,  and  sabotage. 
This  information  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
tool  In  tbe  protection  of  our  country 
BggtBgt  espionage  and  sabotage  from 
within  in  tliis  period  ot  national  emer- 
gency. 

In  reviewing  the  alms  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  House  Committee  on 


Un-American  Activities,  we  cannot  for- 
get the  vicious  attacks  it  has  survived 
from  Pinkster  elements  In  this  Nation 
bent  upon  aboUahlng  it. 

As  one  who  has  oMuistently  supported 
tbe  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  I  take  my  hat  <rfr  to  it  for  the 
splendid  contribution  it  has  made  to  pre- 
serve our  form  of  government  and  the 
American  way  of  life  that  subversive 
dements  would  destroy. 


Owsadc  Affaiasl  Ciom:  TW 
FidibBMfc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LouiaiAWA 

nr  7HB  BocrsB  or  bbprksentativbs 

Tuesday.  AprU  8, 1952 

Mr.  B0QO8  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  inter- 
view by  Julius  N.  Cahn  with  Hon.  Harry 
J.  Anslinger.  Commissioner  ol  United 
States  Narcotics  Bureau: 

Zmibuuvchuii  st  Amtonwcn 
AmroTTircza.  Crusade  against  crime. 
This  station  and  five  affiliated  stations  are 
proud  to  present  the  second  of  a  new  serlea 
of  programs,  unique  in  the  ■««»!■  of  ra«ii(^_ 
davoCad  errluslvely  to  mews  repot  ts  on  erlina 
prevention. 

Akmdy.  you  tbe  people  have  givan  wide 
aoclaim  to  Cruaada  Against  CMma,  originated 
and  produoed  by  Jnllus  M.  Cahn. 

Tour    furtbor    oomments    are    most    vrri- 


Thls  la  your  program,  designed  to  help  you 
do  your  part  as  a  Uw-abldlng  dttaea. 

Tour  crime  commentator,  Julius  N.  Cahn, 
has  written  and  lectured  widely  on  tbe  prob- 
lem at  combating  crime.  He  brings  to  tbls 
program  a  varied  background  as  columnist, 
editor,    teacher.    IcglaUtlva   specialist. 

In  his  Natton-wlda  Mardi  11  colmnn. 
Waltsr  Wtnciiall.  famed  columnist.-  wrote: 
"Networki  are  recommended  to  J.  M.  OahnU 
Waahington  radio  program  on  bow  to  com- 
bat crUna.    A  oorfcar." 

liast  week,  you  heard  Mr.  Oatm  interview 
Sanstor  CHAai.as  W.  Toerr,  Republican  of 
New  Hampahlre.  TDday  he  haa  with  him. 
by  tranaolptlon.  the  Honorable  Harry  J. 
anabnger.  Chief  of  the  Narcotics  Bxiraau  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  and 
United  States  repreeentatlve  on  tbe  United 
Btatae  Narootlc  Drug  Commission. 

Toull  hear  Commissioner  Anslinger  review 
piogiaas  against  the  vicious  dope  traffic  and 
diaeuss  outstanding  contributions  in  tbat 
drive  made  by  Oongreaeman  Oonoif  Cam- 
rtKLD.  Republican  of  the  Eighth  District  cC 
New  Jersey.  Oongreesman  HAUi  Booos,  Demo- 
crat of  tha  Second  District  of  Loulslajoa.  and 
Judge  Xdward  A.  Tamm.  of  the  United  Statea 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


WrrH  OoBcaaasfoitn  AMBLorasa 
Ht.  CAHif.  Commissioner.  It  has  been  a 
marvel.  In  tbe  Judgment  of  the  Senate  Crime 
Committee  and  others,  that  your  Bureau  haa 
been  able  to  function  so  effectively,  consid- 
ering tbe  fact  that  up  until  Just  a  short  time 
ago  you  had  less  than  200  agents  throughout 
tbe  entire  United  States. 

I  note  that  the  Houae  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee commended  your  Bureau  for  lt&  out- 
standing Job  and  has  acted  to  Increase  tba 
number  of  agents  available.  Do  you  feel 
that  this  Increase  wUl  be  sufllcient  to  cover 


the  problem,  or  Is  It  your  Judgment  that  yo« 
might  need  addltUmal  peraonnelf 

anw  jsaarr  acnvs  Atuatm  bopb 

Oommissloner  Airsuifcnt.  Mr.  Cahn.  If  all 
States  and  cities  where  a  special  narcotics 
problem  exists  will  follow  tbe  pattern  re- 
cently worked  out  by  the  legislative  commit- 
tee to  study  the  narcotics  problem  In  New 
Jersey ,  under  tbe  cbalrmanahlp  of  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins, placing  a  narcotics  unit  in  the  State 
police  and  establishing  specially  trained  aty 
narcotics  equads,  the  problem  could  be 
brought  under  control  without  ttie  need  of 
tncreaaed  Flpderal  foroea. 

TUBUTC  TO  coif  OaiasaCAW  CAWmELS 

Now.  when  we  appeared  before  the  oom- 
aoLlttee  or  the  United  States  Congress  to  ex- 
press our  needs,  the  legislators  were  insistent 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  local  communl- 
tlee  nad  been  shouldering  their  proper  sbara 
of  the  burden  in  narcotic -law  enforcement. 
I  believe  we  were  In  a  position  to  show  that 
In  some  localities  there  had  been  a  quick  re- 
sponse to  the  police  department's  emergency. 
AJid  here  let  me  say  that  Congressman  Ooa- 
DON  Caktuxd.  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  the 
outstanding  leader  In  Congreas  to  get  us 
increased  appropriations. 

Mr.  Cahk.  Well,  I  am  sw«  that  Congteas- 
man  Canvuxo's  constituents  and  folka 
throughout  the  Nation  appreciate  hla  splen- 
did eflorts. 

Incidentally,  Oommlaaloner.  may  I  aak  how 
many  men  in  the  Bureau  have  lost  their  Uvea 
In  tbe  course  ot  trapping  narcotics  violators^ 
and  how  many  have  been  Injured  V 

DKATRS  Df  LIWX  OT  DT7TT 

Oommissloner  ANsuKCEa.  Our  most  recent 
fatality  was  District  Supervisor  A.  M.  Bangs, 
one  of  tbe  best  men  in  narcotics  enforcement 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  He  was  shot  and 
klUed  by  the  leader  of  the  On  Leon  Tong  in 
6t.  Paul,  Minn.,  while  aelzlng  opium  In  the 
course    of    a   raid   on   the    Chinese   leader^ 


At  tbe  same  time  one  of  our  beet  agents 
waa  seriously  wounded,  but  our  supervtaor 
died  on  the  premlaea. 

WTe  bave  bad  scores  of  agents  Injured  In 
the  line  of  duty,  some  minor  Injuries  and 
otben  very  serloos.  We  have  men  klUed 
in  automobile  aoddenta.  One  man  was  killed 
some  time  ago  in  Texas  by  a  deputy  sheriff. 
But.  we  always  try  to  see  that  the  other 
fellow  gets  the  worst  of  it. 

Mr.  CAHir.  Well,  Commissioner,  tbe  Natloa 
iB  certainly  indebted  to  thaae  unsung 
heroes— agents  of  the  Narootlca  Bureau. 

■BKIDf    BSDSQ    MUL'H    BII.OTXB 

I  note  that  In  tbe  report  whl^  you  re- 
eently  conveyed  to  Secretary  of  tbe  Iteas- 
tiry  Snyder,  you  cited  major  progress  thla 
past  year  In  tbe  vrsr  on  the  Ulegal  narcotics 
traStc.  Tbe  report  stated  tbat  tbere  was  a 
sharp  Increase  In  tbe  amount  of  seizures  of 
drugs  of  all  daaees  in  1951.  Do  you  believe 
that  this  year,  judging  from  these  first  2Vi 
months,  that  the  amount  of  Ulegal  dope 
sebBed  wlU  be  around  tbe  same,  or  tbat  It 
will  decllnef 

Commissioner  AMBUitoxa.  Based  on  the  re- 
ports at  hand  for  tbe  past  S^  months, 
which,  of  course,  cannot  be  cited  as  a  crite- 
rion because  they  are  incomplete.  It  loOka 
now  as  tbougb  tbe  amount  wtU  run  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  tbe  purity  of 
heroin  has  greatly  declined,  which  Is  a  good 
Indication  and  shows  the  results  of  Increased 
enforcement,  both  bere  and  abroad. 

We  recently  seized  a  large  quantity  ta 
Mew  York  which  came  from  Italy,  and  In 
£an  Francisco  we  seized  ratbar  a  substantial 
quantity  coming  from  Communist  China.  It 
Is  very  likely  tiut  we  nalght  Just  be  ludcy 
enough  to  rtm  Into  a  big  seizure,  which 
sometimes    off-sets   our    prognostication. 

Mr.  CABif.  Is  it  your  Judgment,  tbat  the 
present  Boggs  law.  which   In  particular  la 
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directed  egalnat  second  offenders  is  s\if« 
fldently  strong,  or  would  you  like  to  see 
■till  stronger  legislation? 

JT7DCX   TAMM   BICHTLT   BKNTCNCXO   PKDDLBI 
•  TO   20  TXAXS 

Commissioner  Awsukoui.  Mi.  Cahn,  this 
morning,  I  read  a  very  fine  piece  of  news 
in  the  paper.  Judge  Edward  A.  Tanun 
banded  out  tbe  stillest  sentence  which  waa 
ever  handed  out  In  the  District.  It  will  be 
the  greatest  deterrent  he^e  In  the  District. 
And  It  will  be  the  greatest  thing  to  suppress 
the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  here. 

I  want  to  congratiUate  Judge  Tamm  on 
that  action,  because  after  all,  that  is  the 
thing  that  throws  fear  Into  the  hearts  of  the 
peddlers. 

That  has  been  true  all  over  the  United 
States.  Where  you  get  good  sentences — 
like  in  St.  Louis,  Memphis — places  like 
Minnesota,  and  in  your  own  State,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  you  get  substantial  sentences, 
the  traffic  disappears.  Now,  we  favored  the 
law  which  was  Introduced  In  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  by  Senator  Dikkskn,  pro- 
viding the  "death  penalty.  But  the  bUl  didn't 
come  up. 

BOOGS    ACT,    A    GRZAT    8TZP    rOBWAKD 

Bowever.  the  Boggs  Act  represents  a  vast 
Improvement  over  prior  legislation,  and  It  Is 
our  opinion  that  It  will  be  a  very  powerful 
weapon  In  our  flght  against  the  narcotics 
traffic  and  resulting  addiction. 

All  States  shotild  enact  similar  legislation. 
I  recall  over  here  in  Maryland — after  0 
months,  similar  provisions  to  the  Boggs  Act 
actually  dried  up  the  traffic  In  Baltimore. 
Diirlng  these  last  raids  we  had  throughout 
the  country,  we  couldn't  come  up  with  a  case 
in  Baltimore. 

There  was  a  repeal  meastu'e  brought  in 
during  the  recent  special  session  at  An- 
napolis, but  It  was  tiuned  down  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  For  one  thing,  the  people 
In  Maryland  Just  rose  up  in  arms  against 
the  repeal  of  that  act. 

Mr.  Cahn.  Well.  I  know  that's  good  news 
to  all  the  people.  And  It  Is  good  news  In 
America  concerning  those  three  leaders 
you've  rightly  praised:  Congressman  Cam- 
nsLD,  of  New  Jersey:  Congressman  Booos  of 
Louisiana;  and  Judge  Tamm,  here  in  the 
District. 

90    TOP    OANOSTEK8     AVOn>    NABCOTICS    TSAITICf 

-  During  1951,  the  Narcotics  Bureau  trapped 
Irving  Wexler,  better  known  as  "Waxle  Gor- 
don," the  bootlegger.  He  is  now  serving  a 
prison  term  of  25  years  to  life.  This  has  been 
regarded  as  an  Important  Indication  that 
individuals  who  had  not  formerly  been  Iden- 
tified in  the  narcotics  traffic,  but  rather  with 
bootlegging  and  other  crimes,  seem  to  have 
participated  also  in  narcotics. 

But  the  underworld  has  long  contended 
that  narcotics  violations  itsually  aren't  com- 
mitted by  gamblers  or  persons  engaged  in 
other  nondope  Illegal  activities.  Is  it  your 
feeling  that  criminals  with  non-narcotics 
records  tend  to  steer  clear  of  the  narcotics 
traffic,  or  do  they  put  their  hand  to  earning 
any  type  ol  dishonest  dollar,  by  any  means? 

Commissioner  ANSLmoxa.  Many  of  the  top 
gangsters  dip  Into  the  narcotics  traffic.  Of 
the  list  of  800  names  I  fiirnished  to  the  Sen- 
ate Crime  Committee,  200  of  these  top  gang- 
sters had  narcotics  records. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  this  recent 
Indictment  last  week  in  San  Francisco.  It 
Included  some  of  the  top  gangsters  of  the 
country — in  New  York,  in  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  California.  It  foimd  that  Gor- 
don was  associated  with  top  members  of  the 
Mafia  throughout  the  country. 

And  one  thing  that  I  think  the  press 
missed  on  that  was  the  correct  name  of  the 
top  gangster  in  this  country  who  was  at  one 
time  the  head  of  the  Mafia  in  the  United 
States. 


It  Is  utter  nonsense  to  think  that  these 
so-called  big-shots  dont  dip  into  the  nar- 
cotics traffic.  They  do.  If  they  can  turn  an 
easy  dollar,  a  lot  of  them  will  take  the  chance. 

Mr.  Cahw.  I  dont  suppose  you'd  care  to 
mention  the  name  of  that  top  gangster  over 
the  radio,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about 
one  particular  Individual. 

LXTCXANO'S  TXS-tTF 

Occasionally  the  press  has  carried  word 
from  Italy  that  Charles  "Lucky"  Luciano 
still  disclaims  any  tie-up  whatsoever  with 
the  world  narcotics  traffic.  And  thus  far 
the  Italian  police  have  not  apparently  been 
able  to  pin  anything  on  him.  The  Narcotics 
Bvu-eau  has,  however,  maintained  tliat  Lu- 
ciano is  a  major  figure  in  the  world  dope 
traffic.  Would  you  care  to  tell  us  what  Is 
your  personal  evaluation  of  his  role.  Com- 
missioner? 

Commissioner  Ansljngkb.  Mr.  Cahn.  I  don't 
wish  to  glamorize  Luciano  by  any  kind  of  a 
statement  about  him.  but  you  can  be  sure 
he  has  been  connected  with  narcotics  traffic 
In  Italy. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  this — yesterday.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  the  top  men  in  the 
Italian  police,  in  the  International  phase  of 
It.  m  which  be  recited  all  the  tremendous 
activity  that  had  been  going  on  with  respect 
to  dope  In  Italy.  It  Included  such  notorious 
characters  as  Joe  Plci  and  Gala  Basettl.  and 
so  on.  And  in  it  the  positive  statement  is 
made  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  Lu- 
ciano is  Involved  in  this  traffic. 

Mr.  Cahn.  That  is  certainly  citing  chapter 
and  verse  from  the  expert  Judgment  of  this 
Italian  official. 

SO-CALLXD   ANTI-DOPS  SDUCATION  CAN   BACXTOa 

Now.  Commissioner  recalling  testimony 
which  you  gave  before  the  Senate  Crime 
Committee.  I  believe  that  It  has  been  your 
Judgment  that  attempts  to  educate  young- 
sters on  the  dangers  of  the  narcotics  traffic 
can  often  be  more  dangerous  than  helpful,  in 
that  Impressionable  minds  may  be  tempted 
to  Indulge  In  these  activities.  I  wonder  if 
you  would  amplify  Just  how  you  feel  on  this 
Issue  of  school  education  against  narcotics? 

Commissioner  ANsUNcn.  That  question 
has  been  considered  by  68  nations,  by  experts 
of  those  nations,  including  our  own.  and  they 
all  felt  that  so-cnlled  drug  propaganda  is 
oi>en  to  controversy  and  to  grave  objections. 
In  some  instances,  where  a  narcotics  educa- 
tion program  has  been  Introduced  to  the 
youth,  and  conducted,  it  has  had  the  un- 
fortunate effect  of  arousing  curiosity  and 
experimentation,  and  thereby  spreading  ad- 
diction. That  is  going  on  In  one  city  right 
now.  and  we  are  having  a  little  difficulty 
there.  Just  since  they  started  it. 

We  do  not  tell  anyone  what  to  do  about  the 
subject.  They  can  make  up  their  own  minds, 
and  if  they  want  to  go  ahead  with  education. 
we  have  material  which  we  think  is  suitable. 
We  merely  give  our  considered  opinion,  based 
on  many  years  of  direct  experience.  We  sin- 
cerely believe  that  narcotics  education 
should  be  confined  to  law  enforcement,  pub- 
lic health  agencies,  parent-teacher  and  sim- 
ilar groups. 

NTw  jnsrr  in-A  waknxd  or  DANon 

Recently  in  Essex  County,  N.  J  ,  the  PTA 
conducted  a  conference  on  education,  and 
the  panel  report  wisely  concluded  that  most 
adults  are  mentally  unable  to  cope  with  the 
grave  responsibilities  in  the  prevention,  care, 
and  treatment  of  addiction,  and  so  fall  back 
on  pure  sensationalism.  The  panel  called 
for  a  program  of  narcotics  education  within 
law  enforcement — public  health  agencies, 
rather  than  whol<-sale  dissemination  of  the 
Information  to  the  general  public. 

J\xat  recently  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts made  an  Intelligent  approach  to  the 
problem  and  decided  against  instructions  in 
the  schools.  Many  people  agree  on  this  and 
particularly  after  studying  all  phases  of  the 
question.     I  might   add.   incidentally,   that 


after  World  War  I  we  had  a  terrific  outbreak 
of  addiction,  which  was  reduced  to  prac- 
tically the  vanishing  point  without  resorting 
to  education. 

hXJtXO  MOVTB  Oir  DOPS 
Mr.  Cahw.  Turning  to  motion  pictures. 
Commissioner.  I  know  that  it  has  been  your 
Judgment  that  many  pictures  designed  to 
show  the  evil  of  narcotics  could  also  be 
prejudicial  to  eradicating  this  menace.  Has 
any  increase  in  dope  traffic  actually  been 
traced  to  any  unsoxuid  movie  on  the  nar- 
cotics problem? 

Commissioner  ANsuitcn.  It  certainly  has. 
As  an  answer  to  that  question.  I  will  quote 
from  the  report  of  th«  Federal  grand  Jury 
In  Detroit  on  addiction  among  teen-agers: 
The  grand  Jury  deplored  "the  unnecessary 
publicity  which  followed  the  narcotics  con- 
viction of  a  popular  picture  star,  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  this  conviction  by  certain  Holly- 
wood  Studios,  which  had  a  telling  impact 
upon  many  young  people  who  began  using 
narcotics  (and  we  noticed  an  increased  \uage 
Immediately  after  that).  Glorification  of 
persons  who  have  been  connected  in  the  nar- 
cotics racket  Is  bound  to  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  persons  of  Impresslonsble  age,  and 
glamorizing  of  these  questionable  characters 
has  contributed  to  the  current  wave  of  youth- 
ful addiction." 

A  lot  of  these  tramps  are  still  in  the 
movies.  But  I'll  tell  you  now.  some  good 
about  Hollywood.  The  Motion  Plcttire  Asso- 
ciation, through  Its  board  of  directors,  re- 
cently shut  the  door  tight  against  motion 
pictures  dealing  with  drug  traffic  or  drug  ad- 
diction In  any  form.  I  think  they  miut  turn 
down  about  12  of  these  stories  a  week. 

soacs  TV  FSOcaAMs  ON  DOPS  "awful" 
It  is  unfortimate  that  the  television  indus- 
try doesn't  take  the  same  commendable 
stand.  Tou  see  some  pretty  awful  stuff  on 
television.  I  think  this  Is  something  that  the 
public  is  leas  able  to  fend  itself  against, 
since  it  comes  right  into  the  house.  The 
romance  and  glamour  which  is  normally  as- 
sociated with  the  motion  picture  is  com- 
pletely foreign  to  the  drab,  prosaic  misery  * 
wtiich  Is  characteristic  of  the  drug  traflte.  In 
reaUty. 

Tou  find  In  Cngland  today,  they  do  not 
allow  a  picture  to  be  shown  on  the  narcotics 
problem,  which  has  been  shown  right  here  in 
Washlngton^on  Ninth   Street. 

BSD   CHINA   PLOODmo   OTTT   OPHTM 

Mr.  Cahn.  What  u  the  latest  report.  Com- 
missioner, on  the  extent  to  which  Red  China 
may  be  iising  opium;  either  in  Japan  or  else- 
where In  the  world:  either  for  revenue  raising 
purposes,  or  for  purposes  of  destroying  mo- 
rale of  foreign  peoples? 

Commissioner  anslingsb.  I  ean  tell  yoa 
without  fear  of  conuadlctlon  that  former 
heroin  manufacturing  companies  in  Tientsin 
and  Manchuria  have  resumed  operations,  and 
heroin  Is  finding  its  way  into  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Japan,  and  incidentally,  it 
Is  fioodlng  Japan  right  now. 

Recently,  Judge  Mlchaelson,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  has  studied  this  question  said. 
"Thus,  we  find  Communist  China  is  opening 
the  fiood  gates  of  contraband  narcotics.  Just 
as  the  Japanese  did  in  their  narcotics  inva- 
sion which  struck  deep  into  the  heart  of 
China."  And  we  have  positive  evidence  that 
the  Communists  in  Japan  are  smuggling 
heroin  through  Hong  Kong  which  comes  from 
Communist  China,  and  are  using  that  to 
finance  the  conununlstic  sctlvitles  in  Japan. 

CONTBOVXaSIAI.  HABPSS'S  AITXCLB 

Mr.  Cahn.  A  recent  article  in  Harper's 
magazine  contended  that  there  was  too  much 
fuss  about  the  narcotics  problem  and  that 
there  were  only  60,000  to  60.000  addicts  in  this 
country;  a  number  not  meriting  tb«  stir 
which  hss  been  recently  felt  throughout  the 
coimtry,  on  this  issue.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  oirrent  Issue  of  People  Today  criticizes 
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llie  Harpw's  artlda  as  "foUy".  Do  you  ears 
to  offer  a  Jtidgment  on  that  Harper's  article? 

Commlssloaer  ANBLZNaza.  That  article  waa 
a  good  apprcadmatlon  of  conditions.  After 
all,  sn  increase  tnm  60,000  to  00,000  addicts 
Is  a  pretty  svbetantial  Increase. 

There  has  t>een  and  itUl  is  a  serious  teen- 
age problem  1b  OTT«ml  mMjat  metropolitan 
areas,  but  many  States  have  not  been  In- 
factad.  Any  addiction  among  teen-agers  is 
particularly  t>ad.  but  the  situation  has  been 
overdrawn  in  many  quarters.  Some  of  the 
reports  tbat  have  been  Issued  by  so-oallad 
responsible  agents  are  J\ist  utterly  and  com- 
pltaly  out  <tf  Una.  In  oltles  and  SUtea 
wbere  the  courts  have  in  the  past  been  aware 
tbat  tbsre  has  been  this  addiction,  you  wUl 
find  It  has  decreased  very  substantially. 

TBBN-AOB  ADDICTIOM   BaCUNIMe 

We  already  bave  empty  beds  in  Lexington. 
But  a  year  ago.  it  was  bursting  at  the  seams. 
The  reduction  in  teen-age  addiction  In  Lex- 
ington Is  down  about  50  percent  which  Is  a 
very  gratifying  situation  as  far  as  vre  see 
BOW.  And  t^iat  is  psirttcularly  due  to  en- 
foroeinent  at  all  levels,  to  the  efforts  of  peo- 
ple like  younelf  and  others  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  tlie  public  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem. And  ve  are  positively  making  bead- 
way. 

Mr.  Cahn.  That  Is  eertatnly  enoouraglnfc 
word  about  progrees  recorded  at  the  Unltec 
SUtes  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  In  Lex-' 
Ington.  Ky..  where  these  young  offenders  are 
treated. 

BALTIMOaS  AMD  WABHIXOTOM  DOPB°  TBASTIO 


Mow.  Inst  one  last  question.  There 
to  bave  been  some  controversy,  Oommls- 
lAOQW,  wbere  the  Baltimore  area  Is  the  sup- 
plier of  Was:ilngton  narootlcs.  or  wbetber 
tiM  situation  is  the  reverse  at  the  present 
Would  you  caia  to  oommant  on  tbla 
»t 

Commissioner  Asm  mars.  I  am  no*  aware, 
and  I  don't  tbink  you  are  ilx.  Cahn.  that  the 
port  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  largest  in  tbe 
world,  has  been  cioasd  to  the  heroin  smug- 
glcra. 

Maryland  |isiii1  a  State  law  similar  to  tbe 
Boggs  bill,  providing  mandatory  penalties  of 
a.  5.  and  10  year.-^^  for  first,  second,  and  third 
TlolatlonB.  Btnoe  that  law  has  been  enforced 
narcotics  ocndlUons  In  Baltimore  and 
tbrougboQt  Maryland  have  improved  im- 
maasxirably. 

Tbara  would  probably  be  Instances  where 
tbe  traffic  mjved  either  from  one  o(  these 
dttes  to  another.  We  know  that  tbe  ped- 
dlen  In  Baltimore  have  supplied  Waablnff- 
ton  and  sometimes  the  reverse,  but  one  thing 
we  can  positively  prove  is  that  most  at  this 
traffic  comes  first  smuggled  into  New  York. 
then  uimcs  d3wn  through  Baltimore,  usually 
by  antomoblte.  right  into  Washington.  I 
tbmk  tbe  Biiustlon  is.  "Which  came  first, 
the  hen  or  the  egg?" 

The  traffic  la  tbara.  and  we  all  have  to 
fight  It.  Th'>r*  is  no  need  for  Baltimore 
blaming  Waahington  or  Washington  blam- 
ing Baltimore.  It's  smuggled  Into  the  port  of 
Baltimore;  we  bave  a  number  of  instances 
of  thst.  and  I  can  show  you  a  United  Nations 
chart  glTlng  smuggling  routes.  And  they 
show  the  routes  from  Kurope  into  Baltimore 
and  New  York. 

Mr.  Cahn.  Thank  you.  OOmmtssloner,  for 
that  very  cieir-cut  statement. 

Ladles  and  {gentlemen,  you've  Just  heard  the 
■oHnraMa  Harry  J.  Ansllnger,  Chief  of  United 
Stale  NareoUes  Bureau  and  ons  of  our  great- 
est public  seivants  in  the  war  against  crime. 

There  isnt  a  parent  or  youngster  in  this 
country  who  Isnt  Indebted  to  Harry  J.  An- 
allnger  and  tlie  fine  uen  of  the  United  States 
Narcotics  Bu-eau,  as  well  ss  the  men  you've 
beard  blm  ooomiend  today  as  aiding  thla  law- 
enforcement  effort. 

AimaoMcn.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you'YV 
lust  heard  Crusade  Against  Crime,  originated 
and  producec  by  Julius  N.  Cahn,  the  program 
tVwlfped  to  coojpcrate  with  law-enforcement 


agenta  and  patrlotle  dtlaena  in  tbe  never- 
ending  battle  against  the  underworld. 

Listen  In  next  week  tor  the  third  program 
tn  this  series  when  Julius  N.  Cahn,  yo\ir 
crime  commentator,  will  bring  you  the  latest 
news  reports  m  tbe  battle  against  crime. 


DroBfkt  aa^  CoBtrab 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Mzw  roBK 

IN  THI  HOD8B  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVXS 

Tuetdaw,  AprU  8. 1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  Hon.  Robert  J.  Kleberg,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Texas,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  7,  1952. 
Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  grant- 
ed, I  am  inserting  the  article  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

WorsT  Dbought  n»  09-Yeab  Histobt  Hrm 
Laxckst  Cattlx  Ranch  xm  Ukiibs  Stars — 
BtTT   PkxcK   Contbols   Abb   Cuttino   Bxzr 

StTTPLT  KVKH  MOBB,  KLEBEBO  TBXS  EXPKBTS 

(By  Willlsm  M.  Blair) 

KniGBvniB,  Txi..  AprU  6.— The  great  cat- 
tle-raUlng  King  Ranch,  the  largest  single 
beef-producing  operation  in  the  United 
States,  snd  perhaps  m  tbe  world,  is  caught 
today  in  the  worst  drought  in  its  99-year 
blstory. 

But  an  even  worse  factor  in  the  reduction 
of  the  Nation's  meat  supply,  Robert  J.  Kle- 
berg, president  of  the  ranch,  told  the  visit- 
ing board  of  directors  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute  today,  was  Oovernmcnt  price  con- 
trol. 

At  a  chuck-wagon  dinner  on  the  ranch 
Mr.  Kleberg  said  that  removal  of  price  con- 
trols in  the  meat  Industry  was  Imperative 
if  the  country  was  to  get  the  meat  produc- 
tion now  bemg  called  for  by  the  Government 
to  meet  tbe  minimum  requirements  at  an 
Increaalng  population  in  this  country. 

Later  Mr.  Kleberg  remarked  to  reporters 
that  controls  were  not  stopping  tbe  oper- 
ation of  King  Ranch,  that  he  would  keep 
right  on  raising  cattle  to  help  fill  the  coun- 
try's needs,  but  that  he  was  concerned  with 
tbe  smaU  producers,  who  were  put  in  a 
squeeae  by  controls  and  the  Midwest  feeders 
who  fatten  range  cattle  for  market. 

The  meat  experU  were  told  that  there 
had  not  been  a  genera)  rain  over  the  nearly 
1,000,000  acres  of  tbe  Ikmg  Ranch  since  last 
July  and  that  emergency  measures  had  been 
employed  to  keep  alive  the  cattle  grazing  the 
vast  range.  Its  usual  cattle  population  of 
86,000  bead  Is  down  about  60,000  bead  be- 
cause of  the  dry  qiell  now  extending  into  its 
third  year. 


ONB    lffnil,IOW  DOCXABS   SPBNT   IX   BBOOVXBT 

Mr  Kleberg,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
develofxnent  of  Brahma-type  beef  cattle 
suited  to  tbe  short-grass  and  hot-climate 
country,  said  the  drought  was  "far  worse  than 
the  1810-17-18  drought,  and  that  was  bad 
enough."  He  estimated  the  oU-  and  gas-rich 
ranch  had  spent  $1,000,000  in  the  last  year  on 
Its  extensive  efforts  to  combat  the  drought 
and  keep  its  great  quantities  of  beef  moving 
to  market  to  help  meet  a  growing  demand. 

He  observed  that  a  cattle  operation  with 
less  adequate  financial  and  other  resources 
would  be  out  of  buslneiis  in  this  drought. 

The  directors  of  tbe  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute came  over  from  their  meeting  at  Corpus 
Chrlstl  for  a  tour  of  a  part  of  the  ranch. 


Including  huge  cattle  feeding  pens  and  tba 
thoroughbred  horse  farms  which  bave  pro- 
duced two  Kentucky  Derby  winners  in  the 
last  six  years.  Assault  in  1040  and  Middle- 
ground  in  1050.  The  board  mdudes  packers 
and  other  meat  processors. 

Mr.  Kleberg  ir^e  bis  remarks  on  price 
controls  to  tbe  directors  at  tbe  limcbeon. 

"Tbe  cases  of  Argentina  and  Cuba,"  he  said, 
"certainly  should  prove  that  price  controls 
and  other  controls  are  most  disrupting  and 
destructive  to  the  cycle  of  meat  production." 

"It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  depend  oo 
imports,"  be  said.  "We  must  depend  on  our- 
selves, our  processors,  our  ranchers,  and 
farmers  and  their  ability  to  increase  the  yield 
of  the  land. 

"Today,  their  efforts  are  hobbled  by  Gov- 
ernment control,  as  in  Cuba,  as  In  Argentina. 
and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  short-sighted,  to  say 
the  least,  for  our  Govenunent  to  urge  in- 
creased production  of  all  kinds  and  resources 
and,  at  the  same  time  throw  up  barriers 
against  meat  production." 

Mr.  Kleberg,  J.  L.  Roach,  of  Amarillo,  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle 
Raisers'  Association,  and  Claude  R.  McCann 
of  Victoria,  a  farmer  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, said  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of 
money  at  this  time  as  it  was  that  the  country 
was  losing  meat  for  the  dinner  table.  Among 
other  things  they  said,  cattle  were  being  sent 
to  market  at  lighter  weights  and  this  was 
cutting  the  beef  we  need  if  we  are  to  feed 
America. 

Prices,  tbey  said,  would  level  off  If  tbe  In- 
dustry got  a  chance  to  produce.  The  small 
CM*  marginal  producer  or  feeder,  they  said,  was 
the  key  to  the  entire  situation  because  he  was 
m  tbe  majority. 

Mr.  Kleberg  told  the  meat  Institute  direc- 
tors that  while  the  production  of  feed  gen- 
erally required  long-time  planning,  "the  pro- 
ductl<m  of  beef  requires  a  very  long  cycle." 

"The  imposition  of  all  sorts  of  artificial 
controls  disturbs  the  cycle-planning  and  con- 
fidence of  the  producer."  he  said,  declaring 
that  "controls  automatically  decrease  pro- 
duction." The  ceiling,  be  asserted,  becomes 
the  floor,  the  base,  In  any  regulated  market, 
and  the  price  moves  from  there  up  and  ottt 
into  the  black  market. 

In  tbe  case  of  Argentina.  Iitetorlcally  and 
traditionally  the  land  of  plenty  of  beef."  and 
the  world's  largest  exporter  of  beef,  Mr.  Kle- 
berg said  that  on  February  28,  the  Peron 
government  had  imposed  on  Its  cltiaens  two 
meatless  A&ys  a  week  because  of  strict  con- 
trols that  had  been  progressively  stronger 
since  1836  and  bad  caused  a  cut  in  produc- 
tion. 

BXPOKTABLB  SVBFLITSBa  SHXINK 

"Tbe  exportable  surplus  from  countries  all 
over  the  world,"  he  said,  "has  shrunk  from 
an  average  of  780,000  tons  in  1939,  1940.  and 
1941,  to  470,000  tons  as  of  last  report." 

In  Cuba,  he  said,  there  was  no  exportable 
surplus  and  "not  even  enough  beef  to  sup- 
ply the  demand." 

Part  of  the  difficulty,  he  said,  was  expand- 
ing populations  and  economies,  with  result- 
ing greater  pressure  on  agriculture,  and 
other  weather  conditions,  but  controls  were 
restricting  beef  production  probably  mote 
than  any  other  factor,  he  declared. 

On  a  100-mile  tour  of  the  seared  range 
country.  Mr.  Kleberg  estimated  the  E^lng 
Ranch  was  spending  "$5,000  to  $6,000  a  day 
for  emergency  feeding"  of  its  famed  Santa 
Oertrudis  cattle.  The  feed  includes  large 
quantities  of  cottonseed  cakes  Bbii>ped  m  to 
help  fight  the  battle  again  drought. 

A  crew  of  forty  American -Mexican  ranch 
hands,  working  long  hours,  are  using  special 
butane  gas  burners  to  knock  the  needles  off 
prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cactus,  to  enable  the 
animals  to  eat  that  plant  as  food.  The  cattle 
moved  in  behind  tbe  burners  to  get  the  food, 
which  the  sharp  needles  bad  pravented  tbfem 
Xrom  eating. 

Mr.  Kleberg  figures  tbe  ranch  had  more 
than  6,000  head  of  cattle  feeding  on  prick^ 
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pear  at  the  preeent  time  because  the  grass 
was  burned  out  by  the  drought. 

At  one  point  he  asked  a  ranch  band,  "How 
•re  the  cattle  holding  up?"  The  cowboy  re- 
plied, "Mr.  Bob.  theee  cattle  are  outlasting 
the  country.  It's  the  country  I'm  worried 
about." 

The  King  Ranch  boes  also  is  employing  a 
giant  machine,  fashioned  from  two  big  trac- 
tor engines  and  weighing  114,000  pounds,  to 
chop  up  mixed  brush  and  turn  the  earth 
to  open  up  the  grotind  for  any  rain  that 
might  fall.  There  were  12  inches  of  rain  last 
September  but  It  fell  in  spots  and  all  at  once. 
The  run-otf  was  rapid  and  failed  to  help  the 
biu-ned  range. 

The  machine  has  a  plow-type  blade  that 
floats  12  to  14  inches  beneath  the  siirface. 
A  huge  bar  and  maw  in  front  knock  down 
trees  and  brush  and  permit  them  to  pass 
under  the  tractor. 

In  some  of  the  more  remote  areas  of  the 
ranch  the  effect  of  the  drought  could  be  seen 
In  the  condition  of  the  cattle,  whose  ribs 
were  clearly  outlined  on  the  hldee.  Drought 
was  especially  difficult  for  cows  with  calves, 
the  big  product  of  the  ranch. 

When  visitors  commented  on  the  bright, 
blue  sUes,  Bdr.  Kleberg's  vaqueros  and  ordi- 
nary ranch  hands  observed:  "We'd  like  to 
have  ]\ist  one  cloud." 

Among  the  Meat  Institute  officials  here 
for  the  Sunday  meeting  were  H.  H.  Ccmj, 
president  of  Oeorge  A.  Hormel  ft  Co.,  of 
Austin,  Minn.",  chairman  of  the  institute: 
Wesley  Hardenberg*^,  president  of  the  insti- 
tute; Thomas  E.  Wilson,  chairman  of  Wilson 
ft  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Cilcago;  Frank  J.  Madden, 
general  counsel  of  the  Cudaby  Packing  Co.; 
F.  W.  Specht,  president  of  Armo\ir  ft  Co.,  of 
Chicago;  John  Holmes,  president  of  Swift  ft 
Co.,  of  Chicago:  A.  H.  Merkel,  president  of 
Merkel,  Inc.,  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  and  Oeorge 
A.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  president  of  Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc..  Off  New  York. 


Would  History  Hare  Disclosed  Chiaese 
intentions  in  North  Korea  When  U.  N. 
Forces  Crossed  the  Thirty-eighth  Par- 
nUel? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

orirxw  JxasKT 

JS  THK  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTAITVKS 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  held  a  staff  conference 
with  key  commanders  in  Seoiil  in  Octo- 
ber 1950,  a  few  minutes  before  he  tiimed 
the  capital  of  Korea  over  to  Mr.  Rhee  In 
a  memorable  ceremony.  The  general 
had  just  retiimed  from  his  Wake  Island 
meeting  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

While  we  sat  under  the  glass-shat- 
tered dome  of  the  capitol,  we  wondered 
whether  the  outcome  of  the  conference 
General  MacArthur  was  holding  with 
General  Walker  and  with  General  Al- 
mond would  be  a  decision  to  cross  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel. 

At  Wake,  we  are  told,  President  Tru- 
man was  given  assurance  that  the  like- 
lihood of  Chinese  participation  in  the 
Korean  conflict,  should  U.  N.  forces  cross 
the  parallel,  was  remote.  Perhaps  no 
one  will  ever  know  whether  General 
IfacArthur  relayed  his  assurance  to  his 
two    field   commanders.     U.    N.   forces 


crossed  the  thh  ty-eighth  parallel  and 
were  engaged  by  the  Chinese  weeks  later. 

The  question  Is:  When  G-2  breaks 
down,  can  history  help? 

History  records  that  from  the  time  of 
Empress  Jingo,  of  Japan,  at  around  A.  D. 
362  to  1894,  when  the  Queen  of  Korea 
was  murdered,  and  the  Sino- Japanese 
War  started,  Chinese  forces  crossed  the 
Yalu  whenever  Japanese  troops  ap- 
proached Seoul,  which  is  south  of  the 
thirty-eighth  [>arallel. 

In  1894,  10,000  Japanese  troops  moved 
on  SeouL  Forthwith,  China  shot  30.000 
men  across  the  Yalu  to  blunt  the  thrust. 

Perhaps  histoi-y  will  yet  record  that 
while  General  MacArthiir  was  holding 
his  staff  conference  in  the  capitol  of 
Seoul,  Chinese  tioops  were  at  that  very 
moment  crossing  the  Yalu. 

When  President  Truman  addresses  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  at  West  Point  in  May,  in 
celebration  of  its  sesquicentennial,  I  trust 
he  will  leave  It  with  a  great  respect  for 
history,  strategically  interpreted. 


Mistoari  Basm  Floods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  SOXTTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
driving  to  work  this  morning,  I  heard 
some  very  disturbing  news.  In  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota,  the  capital. 
Pierre,  is  exp>ectlng  a  wall  of  water  at 
least  7  feet  higher  than  flood  stage  today 
or  tomorrow.  Portions  of  the  town  have 
been  inundated. 

Yesterday  I  checked  with  the  editor 
of  the  Pierre  Capital  Journal.  The 
figures  he  reports  are  of  interest.  It  was 
in  1043  that  we  had  our  last  huge  flood 
In  the  Pierre  area.  At  that  time,  water 
was  rushing  past  Pierre  at  a  rate  of  278,- 
000  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  Is  expected 
that  today  or  tomorrow  this  rate  will 
reach  400.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  nearly  $100,000,000 
damage  may  be  done  in  the  Yankton, 
S.  Dak.,  and  Sioux  City.  lowc,  areas. 

My  purpose  In  bringing  this  up  today 
Is  twofold.  Last  week  we  voted  on  the 
civil-functions  bill.  One  project  in  this 
was  the  Oahe  Dam  at  Pierre.  The  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  allow  only  $700,000 
for  this  project  although  $3,000,000  had 
been  asked  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Secondly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  flood 
wall  coming  down  the  Missouri  today 
originates  in  the  Oahe  drainage  area. 
These  floods  could  be  stopped  and  the 
damage  kept  to  a  minimum  if  we  had 
kept  faith  with  the  people  in  the  valley. 

I  have  been  told  by  Members,  "what 
If  we  had  appropriated  the  money,  it 
would  not  do  any  good  now."  That  is 
true,  but  the  people  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  will  be  running  from  floods  every 
spring  if  we  do  not  get  those  dams  built. 

As  mentioned,  this  wall  of  water  is 
bearing  down  on  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where 
a  mimlclpal  auditorium,  stoclqrards,  and 
great  industrial  assets  lie  in  the  path. 
A  dam  a  slight  way  up  the  river  would 


save  this  area.  We  had  an  opportunity 
to  put  in  such  a  dam  last  week  at  Gavins 
Point,  but  the  committee  had  stricken 
it  from  the  bill.  No  funds  were  allowed 
although  the  project  is  imder  construc- 
tion. 

I  am  including  here  a  recent  news 
story: 

PiKutx,  April  4. — ^The  MlMOurl  River  bro^ce 
looee  from  ita  manacle  of  ice  at  9:30  a.  m. 
here  today  and  rushed  southward  after  reg- 
istering the  fourth  highest  flcxxl  stage  In  lt« 
history. 

The  stage  at  0  a.  m.  was  13.8  feet,  a  drop 
from  the  17.15  feet  recorded  early  Thurs- 
day.   Flood  stage  at  Pierre  is  16  feet. 

Meanwhile,  precautions  against  continued 
flooding  of  the  river  continued.  Army  engi- 
neers said  the  tlireat  would  remain  2 
weeks.  Robert  Stewart.  State  Red  Cross  re- 
lations officer,  said  headquarters  for  hous- 
ing and  a  kitchen  would  be  maintained  In 
Fort  Pierre  until  the  danger  passes. 

Stewart  said  prompt  action  by  the  Stanley 
County  Red  Cross  Chapter  in  evacuating 
families  and  furnishings  had  saved  an  esti- 
mated $15,000  in  rehabilitation  costs.  About 
300  persons  had  left  their  bon>es  along  the 
river  In  Pierre  and  Port  Pierre,  but  actually 
60  famUles  were  flooded  out. 

There  were  other  ominous  signs  of  bigger 
things  to  come.  The  Missouri  was  reported 
rUing  at  Mobrldge  with  a  stage  there  of  16.6 
feei   late  Thursday. 

1'ht  Moreau  above  Pierre  was  at  22.2  feet 
and  was  discharging  water  at  a  rate  of  23.000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  Kenneth  Danner  of 
the  Utiited  States  Geological  Survey  re- 
ported. The  Grand  River  was  varying  be- 
tween 10  and  12  feet. 

Veteran  river  observers  at  Pierre  said  the 
normal  spring  crest  of  the  Missouri,  caused 
by  tributaries  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 
Is  not  expected  for  another  week. 

Residents  of  Port  Pierre,  who  have  been 
flooded  by  both  the  Bad  and  Mlasotui  Rivers. 
were  advised  by  the  State  health  department 
to  boU  all  drinking  water.  A  water  main  was 
cracked  under  pressure  from  flood  waters  and 
the  warning  was  Issued  as  a  precautionary 
measure. 

A  helicopter  from  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  headquarters  at  Omaha  flew 
In  Thtirsday  to  help  Red  Cross  oOcials  sur- 
vey Port  Pierre  flood  conditions. 

Traflic  was  resumed  on  United  States  83 
near  Port  Pierre  today  as  Bad  River  receded. 
The  road  had  been  closed  by  high  water  since 
Monday. 

The  SUte  highway  maintenance  depart- 
ment said  there  was  water  over  United  States 
8S  at  its  "Junction  with  United  States  12  at 
Selby.  Traffic  was  limited  to  9.000  pounds 
and  the  department  said  trucks  may  have  to 
be  barred  entirely. 


Hie  Marue  Corps  BiU  Will  Elevate  Oie 
Segment  of  Onr  Armtd  Forces  at  the 
Ezpeasc  of  OtWr  Elements  of  Ow 
Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TZZAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVEB 

Monday,  April  7,  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  bill  to  flx  the  strength  of  the 
Marine  Corps  at  300,000  to  400.000  and 
to  make  the  Commandant  of  the  Marin* 
Corps  a  permanent  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is,  in  my  opinion,  legis- 
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lation  which  must  be  oonddered  very 
carefully  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
possible  effect  on  all  other  elements  of 
our  Armed  Force. 

We  all  ^rant  a  strong  Armed  Force  to- 
day to  defend  our  country.  Howerer,  I 
do  not  tt^iink  any  move  to  create  one 
•trong  military  element  regardless  of. 
and  possibly  at  the  expense  of  other 
equally  vital  military  elements,  will  cre- 
ate strength.  I  cannot  feature  anyone 
advocatini;  that  either  the  legislative 
branch  or  the  executive  branch  or  the 
judicial  lirancb  of  our  Government 
should  be  built  up  at  the  expense  of  any 
one,  or  both,  of  the  other  two  branches. 
Kach  has  i  job  to  perform  and  place  in 
the  total  concept  of  Oovemment.  and 
each  Is  expected  to  function  properly  In 
order  to  do  that  iob.  The  same  theory 
applies  to  our  military  forces :  The  Navy, 
including  the  Marine  Corps,  has  its  Job 
to  do  on  tlie  ocean,  the  Air  Force  in  the 
air,  aiMl  ttie  Army  on  land.  Each  must 
be  responsible  in  its  element.  To  give  a 
Mavy  com|x>nent  a  ftindamental  mlasion 
which  belcings  to  the  Army  is  wrong  and 
creates  a  second  laikl  Army. 

Under  l<!ave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rbcobd  corre- 
spondence an  this  subject  between  Rev. 
J.  Bond  Johnson.  Italy.  Tex.,  and  myself 
dat«d  July  18.  IMl.  and  July  23,  1951. 
respective : 

FOMT  IfcTROnar  Cmvwlu, 
lUty,  Tex.,  JMly  tt,  i9it. 

Bon.  Ouw  X.  Tkaorrs. 

MemJbtr  of  Congrest.  House  of 

lUpretemtatives,  Washington.  D.  O. 

Dcaa  8b:  This  is  my  first  letter  to  my 
Oongrassmnn.  but  tbare  Is  an  imue  before 
the  House  '.oward  which  I  would  like  to  add 
my  a  oenU.  ThU  Is  the  proposal  to  enlarge 
the  Marine  Ckirpe  to  four  dlTlslons  and  in- 
clude the  (Commandant  on  the  Joint  Chiefs 
Of  Staff. 

As  I  have  serrwl  In  the  Army  Air  Faroes 
Bad  the  Nitvy.  and  am  now  a  n— tts  oOoer 
or  th*  Marine  Corps.  I  fed  mors  or  less 
qualified  toi  look  at  the  problem  objectively. 
Too  undoiibtedly  have  heard  the  many  rea- 
•OBs  for  iocraasing  the  corpa.  primary  of 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  oopceriifed.  la  the 
eorpe'  ability  for  "moving  out"  on  a  mo- 
ment's  nottee  to  any  danger  spot  where 
T7nit«d  States  troops  are  nasdsd.  If  s  rec- 
ent for  all  such  aaslgnments  nseds  not  be 
isilewed  (that's  why  I  have  cast  my  lot 
with  the  Marinas  after  serving  with  the  other 
swlOM).  And  another  "poUct  rnetUm''  wlU 
probably  rx(ulre  as  many  trained  troops  as 
we  can  muster,  and  on  short  notice.  There- 
tore.  the  rtxps  must  have  at  toast  two  dl- 
vMons  avidlabls  for  combat  duty  and  two 
In  iiMH. 

If  you  wil  recall  last  summer  shortly  after 
the  Korean  oonlllct  began,  the  news  bead- 
Hnes  screamed  out:  "All  Marine  Reeerves  to 
be  caUed  to  acUve  duty."  I  checked  a  few 
days  later  irlth  Southern  Recruiting  Division 
BafMlquart'srs  (of  the  Marine  Corps)  m  Dallas 
and  they  bad  no  information  at  all  other 
than  wha'-.  they  had  read  In  the  papers. 
HMD  the  colonel  In  eharge  flew  to  Wash- 
ington to  confer  vrlth  headquarters.  Marine 
Corps,  to  get  some  "straight  dope."  He 
laariaed  thiit  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  was  likewise  "In  the  dark"  and  had 
not  been  consulted  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment befoie  or  after  the  announcement  had 
been  releaHed  to  the  press.  Had  the  Com- 
mandant been  a  member  at  the  Joint  Chiefs 
at  staff,  he  at  least  would  have  known  what 
dsmanrtii  were  to  be  made  on  his  corps.  This 
Is  Just  one  illustration  of  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions concerning  tb»  Ckimnumdant. 


I  have  been  wondering  what  progress  has 
been  made  on  this  bill  in  the  House  since 
the  Senate  passed  the  bill.  Any  informa- 
tion you  may  be  able  to  furnish  as  to  this 
will  be  most  appreciated,  as  will  any  help  ycu 
may  give  to  getting  this  biU  passed  without 
further  delay.  We  all  know  that  the  Korean 
truce  bid  is  Just  a  Soviet  trick  to  encourage 
tis  to  "let  down"  our  defense  preparations. 
We  must  not  fail  for  this  trick  but  must 
continue  to  strengthen  otir  Armed  Forces,  In- 
cluding the  Marine  Corpe,  In  order  to  suc- 
cessfully meet  any  Soviet  aggression  any- 
where. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Boms  Johhsok. 

July  3S,  1951. 
Rev.  J.  BowD  Jomnon, 

nr$t  MethodUt  ChurtOl, 

Italf,  Tex. 

Daaa  Rsvxbbho  JoRMaoir:  I  received  your 
letter  of  July  18  with  regard  to  placing  the 
Oommandsnt  of  the  Marine  Corpe  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  fixing  the  strength 
of  the  Marine  Corps  at  a  miniiniifTi  o(  8004)00 
and  a  maximum  of  4(W,000. 

Reverend  Johnson,  one  of  my  greatest  In- 
terests since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Can- 
greas  has  been  national  defense.  It  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  when  I  receive  a 
letter  from  a  minister  who  expresses  a  belief 
in  the  principle  of  a  strong  national  defense 
because  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
ministers  who  opposed  my  voting  for  meas- 
ures which  would  result  In  that.  Howeveir, 
Z  cannot  agree  with  you  on  this  Marine  Corp* 
matter. 

I  have  heard  about,  and  read,  with  great 
admiration  the  record  of  the  Marine  Corps 
in  the  last  war.  Since  I  was  an  infantry 
battalion  commander  dxirlng  the  last  war,  I 
think  I  can  appreciate  and  respect  their 
achievements  as  much  as  anyone  because  X 
know  what  they  went  throtigh.  However, 
I  do  not  think  that  It  entitles  the  Marine 
Corps  to  special  consideration  any  more  than 
any  other  combat  arm,  because  I  know  that 
the  others  went  through  equally  as  much  and 
are  equally  as  proud  of  their  record. 

The  Marine  Corps  Is  the  Navy's  specialist 
force,  trained  for  amphibious  and  land  war- 
fare much  the  same  as  the  Army's  Airborne 
Ckirps  Is  a  specUllst  group  trained  for  alr- 
t>ome  and  land  warfare.  The  Marine  Corpa 
received  severe  reductions  in  its  strength 
after  World  War  n  to  the  point  where  it  was 
almost  not  a  fighting  force  any  longer;  how- 
ever, the  same  was  true  of  all  the  services  in 
our  Armed  Forces.  For  instance,  the  6.000,- 
OOO-man  strength  of  our  World  War  n  Army 
was  reduced  to  a  pre-Korean  strength  of 
(KX),(K)0,  and  the  Marine  CoTps  declined  from 
a  wartime  strength  of  485.000  to  a  strength 
of  75,000  at  the  outset  of  the  Korean  cam- 
paign. Now.  the  Army  was  cut  to  one- 
tenth  of  Its  wartime  strength  while  the 
Marine  C^orps  Just  suffered  a  reduction  to 
one-fifth  of  Its  former  strength.  The  Army's 
airborne  divisions  fell  from  a  wartime  high 
of  5  to  a.  the  Marine  Corps  from  6  to  2. 
When  you  consider  the  number  of  noncombat 
functions  which  the  Army  must  maintain 
(such  as  medical  installations,  quartermaster, 
signal,  and  so  forth)  and  from  which  the 
Marine  Corps  receives  direct  support  and 
benefit  In  suf^iles  (the  Army  furnishes  the 
Marine  Corpe  with  over  aOO.OOO  different 
Items  of  equipment)  in  actual  services,  im- 
proved and  new  equipment  and  so  forth, 
then  one  must  admit  that  the  Army  was 
little  better  off  than  the  Marine  Corps  insofar 
as  tts  combat  divisions  in  the  Infantry, 
armor,  and  airborne  fields  were  concerned. 
There  was  no  deliberate  neglect  of  the  Marine 
Corps  alone;  It  was  only  part  of  a  general 
neglect  of  our  entire  Armed  Forces. 

I  think  that  definitely  the  views  of  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corpe,  as  head 
of  specialist  service,  should  be  taken  Into 
consideration  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
when  they  enter  upon  deliberations  that  i>ar- 


tleularly  eonoem  the  Marine  Cbrpe.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  same  for  the  heads  of  all 
•peclAllst  groups,  such  as  the  Chief  of  the 
Ground  Forces,  the  Chief  of  Armored  Forces. 
the  Chief  of  the  Airborne  I^oroes,  and  so 
forth. 

As  a  result.  I  will  support  a  bill  making 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  not 
one  which  makes  him  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  gives  him  a  special  consideration 
not  enjoyed  by  other  services  which  are 
equally  as  important  to  a  well-rounded  mili- 
tary force.  I  will  support  a  blU  which  pro- 
hibits any  attempt  to  emasculate  the  Marine 
Corps,  but  not  one  which  establishes  an  ab- 
solute floor  for  that  service  without  render- 
ing the  same  guaranty  to  the  balance  of  the 
services.  As  I  am  sure  you  know,  for  some 
time  it  has  been  customary  to  maintain  Ma- 
rine strength  at  ao  percent  of  the  Navy's 
strength:  and,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
me  that  definitely  we  establish  the  Marine 
Corps  at,  say,  3S  percent  of  the  Navy  strength 
to  guarantee  their  continued  well-l>elng  and 
an  effective  amphibious  force.  But,  I  can- 
not agree  on  some  such  absolute  figure  am 
800.000  to  4(M).0(X)  being  written  into  law 
without  knowing  what  strengths  will  be  al- 
lowed to  the  other  services.  I  will  ruppcnt 
any  bill  which  puts  a  proportionate  floor  tm- 
der  all  the  services  to  guarantee  a  balanced 
and  adeqiiate  total  armed  forces. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  presently  before  the 
Congress  attempts  to  set  up  the  Marine  Corps 
as  a  ready  force  for  our  entire  military 
machine  (Army.  Navy,  and  Air  rotce).  Un- 
der today's  circumstances,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  not  only  the  Marine  Corpe  needs  to  be 
ready,  but  every  branch  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
and  Air  Force  as  we!!.  This  type  of  mission 
has  never  been  the  accepted  mission  of  the 
Marine  Ckirps.  The  Marine  CTorpe  has  always, 
with  rare  exceptions,  been  employed  as  the 
land  force  in  support  of  naval  operations 
when  it  operated  by  Itself.  Otherwise,  when 
It  has  operated  as  part  of  a  larger  force  under 
Army  control.  It  has  assisted  the  Army  In 
executing  a  predominantly  military  land  op- 
eration (hence,  an  Army  mission)  and  has 
had  to  have  the  combat  and  logl8tl<»d  sup- 
port of  Army  units  in  order  to  function  away 
from  the  Navy.  For  the  Marine  C;orp6  to  be 
a  completely  self-sufficient  and  autonomous 
fighting  force,  independent  of  Army  and 
Havy  support,  as  It  must  be  If  It  Is  to  be  our 
force  held  in  readiness  to  accomplish  any 
mission  under  any  conditions,  then  it  must 
become  a  second  land  Army  with  all  the  sup- 
parting  services  which  have  never  been  an  or- 
ganic part  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  have  al- 
ways been  furnished  by  either  the  Army  or 
Mavy.  I  cannot  see  where  we  gain  anything 
by  that.  If  the  Army  Is  not  ready  to  accom- 
plish its  mission  in  land  operations,  then  let's 
strengthen  the  Army's  ccmibat  f<»ces:  If  the 
Marine  Corps  is  not  ready  to  aocompllah  its 
mission  in  amphibious  operations,  we  must 
strengthen  the  Marine  Corps  and  not  create 
a  second  amphibious  corps  tn  tbe  Army. 

The  bill  on  thte  matter  is  now  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee;  however,  my  guess  is  tiiatit 
will  soon  be  brought  on  the  House  Hoor  for 
consideration.  Unless  different  arguments 
are  brought  forth  by  its  supjMrters,  I  intend 
to  oppoee  the  bill  as  It  Is  presently  con- 
•tltutad. 

As  I  said  before,  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  Marine  Corps — as  far  as  that  goes, 
for  any  American  man  who  goes  through  the 
heU  of  combat — but  I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill 
which  I  honestly  t>elleve  elevates  one  seg- 
ment of  our  Armed  Forces  at  the  expense  of 
the  others.  I  think  that  I  would  argue  Just 
as  strongly  against  any  bill  that  tried  to  cre- 
ate a  second  corps  of  aznphlbloxis  spedallsts 
In  the  Army  to  take  over  in  naval  campaigns. 

Reverend,  all  I  want  is  a  strong  armed 
force  today,  but  I  do  not  think  any  move  to 
create  one  strong  element  regardless  of.  and 
possibly  at  the  expense  of,  the  other  elements 
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will  create  strength.    Such  8t«p«  I  feel  un- 
dermine rather  than  bxilld. 

I  will  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at 
V^j  time.  I  hope  to  see  you  and  dlacusa 
this  with  you  when  I  get  down  to  the  district 
next  time. 

Sincerely. 

Olim  K.  TxAOtrs. 

Congresrman. 


A  Good  InTestment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  8, 1952 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  or  the  Record.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Irvin  R. 
Woods,  president  of  the  Washington — 
State — Public  Utility  Districts'  Associa- 
tion to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  until  re- 
cently Defense  Mobilizer. 

Mr.  Woods  lives  in  my  district  and 
I  think  his  letter  is  a  very  sane  and  very 
sound  defense  of  our  Federal  investments 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  letter  follows: 

Washinctok  Public  Uttutt 

distucts'  associatiok, 
Seattle.  Wash.,  March  21,  1952. 
CHARI.ZS  E.   WlUON, 

Ot/ice  of  Defense  JTobiltBctfon, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbax  Ma.  Wn.soN:  Our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  testimony  which  you  recently 
gave  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report,  and  which  was  published  in 
the  February  4,  1952,  news  issue  of  Electrical 
World.  Your  testimony  appeared  to  place 
you  against  the  Federal  public  power  projects 
in  the  Northwest.  You  have  either  been 
grossly  misinformed  or  you  are  grossly  mis- 
informing as  yo\ir  statements  most  certainly 
are  contrary  to  fact. 

Of  all  InTestmentB  by  the  Federal  GoTem- 
ment  In  needed  Improvements  of  our  Nation, 
the  multipurpose  projects  located  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  have  been  the  most  business- 
like from  the  taxpayer's  point  of  view.  Th« 
bulk  of  the  cost  to  build  these  dams  Is  allo- 
cated to  the  portion  to  produce  electric  pow- 
er. Every  dollar  of  the  taxpayer's  money 
which  has,  and  is.  being  used  to  build  the 
power  portion  of  these  multipiirpoae  proj- 
ects is  being  retiimed  to  the  United  States 
Treasiiry  by  the  electric  power  consumer  of 
the  Northwest,  along  with  proper  Interest 
to  the  investment.  It  might  be  pointed  out 
that  in  addition  to  repaying  the  Oovem- 
ment's  investment  with  interest,  the  rate- 
payer In  the  Pacific  Northwest  must  meet  all 
operating  expenses  and  maintenance  costs. 
Including  depreciation  reserves,  for  these 
projects.  Certainly  this  fact  is  not  In  keep- 
ing with  yoiir  statement  before  the  commit- 
tee that  these  projects  are  built  by  spending 
vast  sums  of  taxpayers'  money. 

In  one  portion  of  your  testimony  you 
speak  of  the  free-enterprise  system,  and  then 
Immediately  following  you  question  the  right 
of  free  enterprise  to  select  a  partlcxilar  re- 
gion In  which  to  develop  or  which  has  an 
energy  resource  which  encourages  the  de- 
velopment of  free  enterprise. 

The  reason  why  the  alximlnum  loads,  as 
well  as  other  production  in  the  defense  ef- 
fort, have  located  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Is  due  to  low-cost  public  power.  The  fact 
that  these  industrial  loads  have  been  served 
with  a-mlll  power  during  a  period  when  the 


sale  of  electric  energy  from  the  Federal  dams 
have  produced  power  revenues  grossing  $225.- 
000.000  of  which  •69.139,000  is  net  revenue, 
refutes  any  criticism  of  tax  subsidization. 
The  fact  that  accounting  for  these  dams  is 
based  on  established  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion System  of  Accounts,  used  by  all  utilities, 
guarantees  the  business  accuracy  of  such 
flgxires. 

In  reference  to  your  charge  of  "socialism," 
may  we  point  out  that  there  Is  no  choice  in 
the  light  of  free  competitive  enterpriss 
when  you  refer  to  an  electric  utility  service. 
The  choice  must  He  between  a  private  mo- 
nopolistic type  service  controlled  in  part  by  a 
politically  appointed  commission,  or  a  pub- 
licly owned  monopoly  type  service  controlled 
through  locally  elected  officials.  In  this  area 
it  has  been  the  failure  of  regulation  of  the 
private  monopolies,  coupled  with  their  fail- 
ure to  provide  electric  service  to  those  peo- 
ple who  wanted  It.  along  with  their  refusal 
to  develop  our  natural  resources  to  the  fullest 
extent  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  region 
and  Nation,  which  has  prompted  the  growth 
of  public  power. 

We,  in  the  Northwest,  do  not  believe  in 
public  power  based  on  public  ownership  as 
such.  Rather  we  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  basic  natural  energy  resource  in 
this  area  can  best  be  accomplished  when  such 
development  comes  from  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  Instead  of  the  spe- 
cial good  to  a  private  few.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment based  on  plenty,  not  scarcity.  It  is  a 
development  which  fosters  free  competitive 
enterprise.  It  is  a  partnership  between  the 
people  and  their  Government.  Past  history 
of  this  area's  contribution  to  World  War  II 
production  makes  this  view  mandatory  in 
light  of  our  present  defense  effort. 

Misinforming  statements,  contrary  to  ths 
facts,  when  given  by  a  person  in  your  high 
capacity,  can  be  very  injurious  to  the  defense 
effort.  Certainly,  if  the  statements  attrib- 
uted to  you  are  yoxir  personal  opinion,  you 
should  at  least  temper  any  official  statements 
through  full  acknowledgement  of  the  facts 
on  our  Northwest  public  power  development. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  various  people  to  correct  the 
misinformation  Implied  by  your  remarks  as 
published  throughout  the  Nation  in  the  Elec- 
trical World. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Z.  R.  WooM. 

Pretident. 


Triflity  RiTcr  Project  Indispcasablc  CVP 
Uuk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CAUFOKWU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31,  1952 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  for  the  Rkcoro  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  April 
4  concerning  legislation  I  Introduced 
which  would  authorize  the  Trinity  River 
project  in  northern  California. 

Because  of  the  huge  drain  on  Federal 
funds  to  support  the  national  defense 
program.  It  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to 
propose  only  the  most  urgently  needed 
and  most  economically  feasible  projects 
for  construction  through  Federal  financ- 
ing. The  Trinity  project  qualifies  in  both 
categories. 

The  project  will  brace  up  short  power 
reserves  and  conserve  wasted  flood- 
waters  to  irrigate  summer  crops  In  Call<< 


fomla's  great  Central  Valley.  Only  % 
providential  rainfall  and  snowfall  this 
past  winter  has  prevented  serious  short- 
ages in  power  reserves  and  dry  irrigation 
canals  in  some  areas.  As  the  editorial 
In  the  Sacramento  Bee  states: 

It  is  indisputable  that  more  water  and 
more  power  sources  are  needed  today  and 
will  be  needed  desperately  in  the  futiu-e  to 
meet  the  growing  requirements  of  the  CVP 
area. 

My  concern  over  short  power  reserves 
Is  not  only  based  on  Interior  Department 
estimates  but  comes  from  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  an  Interim  opinion  of  October  1951 
on  a  study  concerning  the  availability 
of  power  in  California,  the  commission 
refers  to  needs  for  1952,  1953.  and  1954. 
and  says: 

With  the  toUl  capacity  for  ths  Paclfle 
Southwest  power  area  as  s  whole  reduced 
to  the  point  where  only  a  a  V^ -percent  mar- 
gin prevaUs  as  contrasted  with  a  normal 
operating  margin  of  12  to  15  percent.  It  U 
obvious  that  the  situation  on  some  utUlty 
systems  will  be  very  critical. 

Surely  it  is  unwise  for  the  Congress 
to  permit  such  hazardous  power  supply 
conditions  to  exist,  especially  when  the 
water  is  also  urgently  needed  in  a  world- 
famous  productive  farm  area. 

The  economic  feasibility  of  the  project 
and  its  ability  to  return  a  3-to-l  benefit 
for  its  cost  is  also  mentioned  in  the  edi« 
torial.  together  with  this  observation: 

The  Trinity  project  long  has  been  looked 
upon  as  the  most  feasible,  from  the  stand- 
point of  engineering  and  economies,  of  any 
which  have  been  suggested  to  sugment  the 
CVP  supplies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Taonrr  Bnm  Paoracr  Is  Iwmwwsabilb  CVP 

Dwrr 

Congress  is  asked  in  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Representative  Cuoi  Enols.  of  the  Becond 
California  District  to  authorize  a  S190.000,000 
water  and  power  development  on  the  Trinity 
River  as  a  part  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

Through  dams  and  timnels.  the  Trinity 
water  would  be  diverted  into  the  Sacramento 
River  above  Shasta  Dam  and  woxild  beoosM 
available  for  irrigating  the  semlarld  lancto 
In  the  interior  valleys. 

It  Is  Indisputable  that  more  water  and 
power  sources  are  needed  today  and  will  be 
needed  desperately  In  the  future  to  meet  th« 
growing  requirements  of  the  CVP  area.  Ths 
Trinity  project  long  has  been  looked  upon  as 
the  most  feasible,  from  the  standpoint  of 
engineering  and  economics,  of  any  which  have 
been  suggested  to  augment  the  CVP  supplies. 

In  fact,  so  favorable  are  the  economic  as- 
pects of  the  project  that  Congressman  Emolx 
Is  not  talking  through  bis  hat  when  he  says 
It  would  not  cost  the  Oovernment  a  single 
dollar  and  would  return  to  the  Treasury  $S 
for  every  SI  Invested. 

The  project  would  Irrigate  300,000  acres 
and  would  develop  218.000  kllowatu  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Reasonable  calculations  Indicate  this 
should  return  $35,000,000  a  year  In  benefits 
as  against  »1 1.500.000  annually  which  would 
be  required  to  operate  and  pay  off  the  project 
on  a  50-year  amortization  basis. 

While  Congress  is  reluctant  to  authorize 
new  water  and  power  projects  because  of  the 
heavy  defense  costs.  It  would  be  shortsighted 
were  the  lawmakers  to  close  their  eyes  to  ths 
urgent  needs  of  a  large  California  area  and 
to  the  fact  the  investment  would  be  gilt 
edged  and  actuaUy  make  a  neat  profit  for 
the  Government. 
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Of  oonras,  the  water  requtrctnents  of  ttas 
TYlnlty  River  Ba&ln  should  be  recognised  and 
protected,  as  suggested  in  a  rssolutlon 
adopted  in  the  State  sssembly. 

Tb«t  Is  fundaoMntai— and  probably  la 
fuarantsed  by  Stats  and  Psderal  laws. 

Howswr.  ths  present  needs  of  this  arse  of 
high  rainfall  and  all  the  estimable  requlre- 
menti  of  ttas  future  can  be  met  comfortably 
witta  only  a  smaU  perosnujs  of  the  strsam's 
flow. 

The  point  of  water  rights,  while  impor- 
tant, should  not  be  ralssd  as  a  purely  phony 
tssus  by  opponents  of  public  power  and 
water  devlopaaents  in  ordsr  to  stymls  this 
attraetlvs  project. 

It  would  bs  a  shams  and  a  crime,  no  less. 
w«rs  the  bulk  ot  this  watsr  to  continue  to 
flow  to  the  ss*.  serving  no  one  In  that  area, 
while  the  enorwious  Irrigation  and  power 
benefits  ths  projset  ooold  provlds  were  denied 
the  remainder  of  ths  State. 


Ef  Mt  Te  Save  WerU  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  >ijiSAM* 

IN  TBE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UKITED  STATXS 

Tue$daw.  Aprti  i,  1952 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rcookd  an  article 
entitled  "I  Appeal  to  531  Modem  Kings: 
Help  Save  World  Peace."  written  by 
Clarence  Poe.  president  and  editor  of 
the  Progressive  Fanner. 

Mr.  HOKT.  Mr.  President.  I  had  In- 
tended to  ask  for  the  insertion  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  of  the  very 
thoughtful  article  by  Dr.  Clarence  Poe, 
president  and  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  done  so.  This  article  deals 
with  the  method  which  should  be 
adopted  in  order  to  win  one  thousand 
million  underprivileged  people  to  our 
side. 

Dr.  Poe  emphasizes  the  thought  that 
in  order  to  prevent  world  war  m  we  must 
iH>t  only  make  America  strong  but  we 
must  llkewtee  ha?e  the  friendship  and 
loyalty  of  a  vast  number  of  underprivi- 
leged people  throughout  the  world.  His 
solution  for  this  problem  is  not  to  in- 
dulge In  reckless  charity  but  to  provide 
sound  programs  which  wUI  enable  these 
people  to  help  themselves  In  three  ways, 
to  wit: 

First.  By  doubling  food  production 
and  farm  Income  notably  by  our  own 
American- type  farm  demonstration 
work. 

Second.  By  better  health  programs 
evenrwhere. 

Third.  By  industrial  development. 

Dr.  Poe's  article  is  addressed  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  It  Is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooes, 
as  follows: 

HXLT  8avb 


Z  AmaL  TO  6S1  Ml 

Woeu)  Pbacs 

(The  supreme  need  of  the  free  world  to- 
day is  to  win  to  our  skle  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  1.000.000,000  underprivileced  peo- 


ple. We  can  do  this  not  by  gons,  not  by 
charity,  but  by  stimulating  self-help  by  farm 
demonstration  work  and  other  proved 
methods.) 

"To  the  W  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  Our  43S  Bepretentattves  in 
Congress. 

*T  have  entitled  this  article  'An  Appeal  to 
681   Modem  Kings.' 

"I  am  doing  this  because  I  believe  not  1 
In  10  of  you  fully  realises  (1)  what  tremen- 
dous powers  you  have  and  hence.  (2)  how 
both  appallingly  serious  and  insplringly 
challenging  is  your  responsibility  to  use  these 
powers  not  merely  for  the  good  of  your  Stats 
and  Nation  but  for  all  mankind. 

"Bach  of  you  has  indeed  greater  power 
both  for  peace  and  war  than  the  average 
king  of  ancient  days  ever  had.  Those  kings 
had' at  their  disposal  only  men  with  bows 
and  arrows,  spears,  or  muskets — whose 
greatest  speed  was  the  legs  of  a  horse.  Tou 
have  at  yoxir  collective  command  TNT.  atom 
bombs,  hydrogen  bombs,  and  world-glrdllng 
p\irveyors  of  death  on  land  and  sea  and  sky. 
Traveling  with  the  speed  of  lightning. 

"I  submit  that  not  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
had  such  power  as  our  average  American 
Senator  or  Congressman  possesses  today. 
And  to  realise  this  fact  I  am  sure  will  not 
increase  your  vanity,  but  only  nxake  you 
pray  as  did  Solomon  himself,  'Give  therefore 
Thy  servant  an  imderstanding  heart  •  •  •• 
or  as  Woodrow  Wilson  said  to  me  in  1912. 
The  prospect  of  the  Presidency  brings  to  me 
not  elation,  but  a  profound  and  sobering 
sense  of  responsibility.' 

"Ths  vot  n  In  your  State  or  district  have 
made  you  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  United  States.  But  inexorable  destiny 
and  inescapable  fate — let  us  say  reverently. 
Almighty  Ood  Himself — ^have  made  you 
trustees  for  world  peace  and  protectors  of 
•U  humanity's  future.  The  faU  of  babes 
and  youth  now  living  and  millions  yet  un- 
born both  here  and  abroad  may  depend  upon 
your  awareness  of  the  unspeakable  dangers  of 
another  world  war  and  your  responsibility  to 
help  prevent  it.  Certainly  (1)  the  United 
States  has  become  the  supremely  greatest 
nation  on  earth,  the  most  influential  in  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  our  whole  human  race, 
and  (3).  you  531  men  and  women  in  Con- 
grees  have  greater  power  than  the  Presidents 
or  couru  or  armies  to  mold  the  United  States 
policy  to  right  ends.  Furthermore,  the 
whole  world  Is  now  in  a  state  of  flux,  change, 
when  your  decisions  by  this  Congress — per. 
haps  by  Its  decisions  this  month  as  in  ths 
ease  of  lending  or  refuaing  to  lend  a  hand  to 
the  aroused  and  poverty-cursed  peoples  of 
the  world — may  decide  whether  humanity 
ahall  have  peace  or  war,  whether  we  shall  win 
to  o\xr  side  of  the  free  world  the  tragically 
underprivileged  peoples  of  the  world  or  leave 
them  to  be  exploited  by  a  militant  Rtissian 
Imperialism  to  our  Incalculable  hurt. 

"As  a  member  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Advisory  Board.  1951-53 — a  truly 
nonpartisan  organisation  representing  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  business,  and  labor,  headed 
first  by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  and  now  by 
Eric  Johnston,  two  truly  great  American^-' 
I  have  realized  as  never  before  the  appalling 
difference  between  the  bleasings  we  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  and  the  terrible  plight  of  peoples 
we  might  help.  No,  I  do  not  mean  help  by 
charity.  I  mean  encouraging,  stimulating, 
and  developing  self-help  that  can  give 
doubled  or  quadrupled  Income  <  and  higher 
living  standards  to  the  so-called  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world.  Leaving  out 
Russia  and  China  (for  which  no  American 
aid  Is  now  proposed),  these  underdeveloped 
areas  Include  all  the  rest  of  Asia,  all  of  Africa, 
Central  America,  and  South  America.  In 
these  countries  live  more  than  1,000.000.000 
people  (as  compared  with  our  150.000,000) 
whoee  conditions  of  income,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  life  expectancy  compare  with  con- 


ditions In  the  developed 
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Litersey,  per  cent 

Per  esima  inootne  per  year 

Doctors,  per  100.000  people 

Persons  in  eaeb  100  iivinc  till  16.. 
Perwns  in  cacti  1(X)  living  till  60.. 
Life  expectancy,  years 


"We  profess  to  be  a  Christian  nation. 
Christ  said  in  subetance.  'Where  you  find  a 
sick  person,  a  hungry  person,  a  friendless 
person,  there  am  L'  Let  us  think  of  the 
average  man  in  these  iuiderdeveloped  areas — 
a  man  who  can  earn  only  11  cents  a  day — 
must  expect  to  die  at  30 — and  to  be  hungry 
and  half-sick  most  of  those  30  years.  Then 
let's  think  of  our  own  vastly  greater  health, 
wealth,  happiness,  and  life  expectancy  and 
then  aak  ourselves,  'Do  we  have  God's  bless- 
ings in  so  much  greater  degree  becaiise  ws 
are  so  much  better  than  these  other  peo- 
ples?'   And  the  answer  must  be  'No,  No.' 

"Primarily  we  Americans  have  our  greater 
blessings  not  because  we  are  better  or  more 
deserving,  but  because  we  have  the  tremen- 
dous virgin  resources  of  a  new  continent  to 
divide  among  only  150XXX).000  skilled  people. 
while  in  Asia  nearly  1,500.000,000  unskilled 
pet^le  must  divide  the  meager  last  resources 
of  a  long-used  continent. 

"Such  is  the  situation.  Certainly  we  can- 
not give  these  people  virgin  resources.  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  bankrupt  ourselves  giving 
them  high  incomes.  But  Just  as  certainly — 
and  this  has  been  amply  proved — we  can  give 
to  these  people  (and  can  afford  to  give  them) 
the  new  skills  and  new  knowledge  that  wlU 
enable  them  to  secure  2,  3.  5,  or  10  times 
greater  income  for  themselves. 

"A  great  r  Trlctiltural  revolution  such  ■• 
Dr.  8.  A.  Knapp  conducted  with  such  mar- 
velous success  right  here  In  our  own  Southern 
States.  1901-1911 — ^hla  sound,  down-to-earth, 
grass-roots  way  of  teaching  better  farming 
by  'Farm  Demonstration  Work.'  selecting  the 
best  farmer  in  each  locality  and  training  him 
to  demonstrate  better  and  better  fanning  to 
his  neighbors — this  Is  our  greatest  hope.  The 
moet  heartening  story  of  farm  progress  I 
have  heard  recently  came  from  Dr.  N.  E.  Dodd. 
of  U.  N.'s  FAO;  the  story  of  'a  shirt-taU 
Chinees  farmer'  helping  other  neighbor 
farmers  Increase  their  rice  and  food  crops  in 
this  way — his  pride  in  being  selected  to  do 
the  demonstrating  and  then  his  joy  at  find- 
ing us  ready  to  help  them  In  this  way.  Also 
we  must  help  start  everywhere  programs  of 
better  farm  credit  and  marketing,  rural  in- 
dustries, industrial  development,  education, 
health,  irrigation,  and  soli  conservation. 

"American  capital  and  business  leadership 
must  also  be  used  in  all  these  coimtries  to 
promote  sound  agricultxiral  and  Industrial 
development  In  ways  that  wUl  avoid  exploit- 
ing the  people  but  Instead  promote  their 
prosperity  by  more  industries,  better -p&ld 
labor,  and  higher  living  standards — while 
providing  reasonable  but  not  excessive  re- 
turns to  capital." 

wx  CAN  nsLP  aacExiCA  sr  bxlping  otrxbs 

In  the  above  article  I  have  Just  appealed  to 
the  lofty  Christian  duty  to  help  those  less  for- 
tunate than  otuvelves.  But  in  this  case  by 
helping  others  we  shall  also  help  ourselves 
and  the  whole  free  world.  Everybody  talka 
about  our  tremendous  tax  biu-dens,  but  no 
one  knows  better  than  you  that  the  only  way 
to  greatly  reduce  this  burden  is  to  provide 
better  guaranties  oi  world  peace.  Out  of 
every  tax  dollar  in  your  1953  budget  85  cents 
goes  for  United  States  security.  To  make 
such  appalling  taxation  unnecessary,  we 
must  win  to  our  side  more  of  these  1,000.000,- 
000  people  wlioee  poverty,  sickness,  and  de- 
spair make  them  easy  victims  of  Communist 
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propaganda.  Months  ago  Dr.  N.  K.  Dodd,  of 
V.  N.'s  PAO,  told  me  of  the  first  Chinese  ten- 
ant farmer  he  asked.  'Why  have  you  gona 
Communist?" 

"My  family,**  he  answered,  "has  never 
known  what  It  was  not  to  be  hungry.  W« 
have  never  known  what  It  was  to  have  shoes. 
The  Conununlsts  promise  to  help  us.  Maybe 
they  won't.  Bi}t  If  they  don't,  at  least  well 
not  be  any  worse  off  than  now." 

All  of  the  1.000.000.000  people  in  the  sta. 
tUtlcs  I  have  Just  given  are  subject  to  this 
propaganda — and  John  Foster  Dulles  says 
Russia  Is  spending  10  times  as  much  for 
propaganda  as  we  are.  Our  best  propaganda 
is  not  t()  feed  these  nillllorLS,  but  to  help 
them  learn  to  feed  themselves  by  "farm 
demonstration"  and  similar  methods  pro- 
posed to  the  mutual  assistance  and  point  4 
programs. 

We  cannot  safeguard  world  peace  by  "buy- 
ing" other  nations;  bought  nations  will  not 
stay  bought.  We  can  no  longer  intimidate 
other  nations  by  our  own  military  forces. 
Imperialistic  acts  will  boomerang  against  us. 
We  can  win  other  nations  to  our  side  only  by 
helping  them  help  themselves  and  in  ways 
that  preserve  their  self-respect:  not  by  a  pro- 
gram of  charity,  but  by  a  program  of  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  self-help.  I  see  no 
other  way  to  preserve  world  peace,  to  halt 
communism,  to  reduce  our  intolerable  bur- 
dens of  taxation,  and  to  save  the  priceless 
freedoms  of  America  from  threatened  extinc- 
tion in  a  military  state  such  as  we  are  fast 
drifting  into. 

"Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  come  to 
the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this?"  waa 
the  prophet's  question  to  an  ancient  ruler  in 
a  time  of  national  crisis.  To  you  631  rulers 
of  America,  truly  possessing  more  power  than 
ancient  kings  possessed,  I  present  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  world's  underprivileged,  halting 
now  between  communism  and  freedom  and 
desperately  asking  for  a  program  of  self-help 
that  would  cost  \u  but  a  fraction  of  what 
world  war  m  would  cost  toa.  How  will  you 
decide?  Perhaps  you  531  men  and  women 
have  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time 
•s  this. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CLAmrcK  Poc, 
Fresident  and  Editor,  the  Progressive 
Farmer. 


Flood  G»atrol  Project  at  HaTre,  MonL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  ICOMTAM A 

XK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1952 

Mr.  D'EWART,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
desk  this  morning  Is  a  petition  bearing 
the  names  of  more  than  2,000  residents 
of  Havre,  Mont.,  requesting  appropria- 
tions to  begin  the  construction  of  a  flood- 
control  project,  for  the  protection  of 
their  city  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  nearly  10  years  ago.  The  peo- 
ple of  Havre  are  not  the  kind  who  ask  for 
hel]>  if  they  can  handle  a  problem  them- 
selves. The  problem  of  floods  on  the 
Milk  River  and  its  tributaries  near  Havre 
Is  a  problem  too  big  for  them  to  handle. 
In  line  with  long-established  procedure, 
the  Federal  Government,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, has  authorized  Federal  aid  to  con- 
trol floods  in  their  city.  Because  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  refused  to  sub- 
mit a  budget  estimate,  and  the  Congress 
has  refused  to  appropriate  funds  with- 
out a  budget  estimate,  the  project  has 


not  been  constructed  and  there  are  today 
at  Havre  some  1,200  people  evacuated 
from  their  homes,  and  business  and  prop- 
erty damage  of  more  than  $250,000. 

The  people  of  Havre  are  well  aware 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  not  so 
niggardly  with  Its  dollars  when  it  comes 
to  financing  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood-control  and  Irrigation  works  In 
foreign  lands.  They  are  wondering  to- 
day if  they  would  not  be  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  request  funds  If  Havre  were  on  the 
Irrawaddy  in  Upper  Burma,  or  the  Po 
In  northern  Italy,  rather  than  at  its 
present  location  in  northern  Montana. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  enclose 
an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  of  April  5,  showing  that  the 
people  of  Missouri  are  also  wondering 
whether  they  can  expect  any  assistance 
from  their  Government: 

To  lla.  Caiorow 

No  Member  of  Congress  should  be  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  flood  con- 
trol to  this  Statx  than  Congressman  Clab- 
KKCK  CAmroN,  of  Missoiui.  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  In  the 
last  decade,  his  own  district  has  suffered  se- 
verely from  at  least  three  major  floods.  In 
St.  Charles  County  alone  last  summer's 
floods  caused  property  damage  In  excess  of 
$3,000,000.  Across  the  State  last  summer 
thoxisands  were  driven  from  their  homes,  in- 
dustry and  transportation  in  the  flood  areas 
were  crippled  and  the  property  damage 
mounted  Into  mlUions  of  dollars. 

Yet  under  Congressman  Caickok's  leader- 
Bhip.  the  Appropriations  Committee  dashed 
all  appropriations  for  flood-control  projects 
In  the  Missouri  Basin.  The  committee  elimi- 
nated entirely  from  the  flood -control  bUl  the 
f\mds  to  begin  construction  of  the  Tuttle 
Creek  Reservoir  in  Kimsas,  which  is  a  key 
project  In  the  control  of  floods  in  the  lower 
Missouri  Basin.  LASt  Wednesday  the  House 
passed  without  a  single  change  the  bill  as 
reported  out  by  the  committee. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Globe-Democrat  this 
week.  Congressman  Cannon  defends  the 
committee's  action,  and  disclaims  his  own 
Influence  in  denying  the  money  for  Tuttle 
Creek.  Mr.  Cannon  is  too  modest.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  as  its  senior 
member,  he  has  dominated  the  committee 
for  several  sessions.  As  chairman,  it  is  his 
duty  to  appoint  the  various  subcommittees, 
including  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Civil 
P^inctions  Appropriations  of  the  Army  en- 
gineers. In  naming  this  subcommittee,  ha 
took  the  imusual  coiurse  of  appointing  him- 
self as  a  member — the  only  regular  subcom- 
mittee on  which  he  serves.  He  appointed 
ioMT  members — not  one  of  whom  represents  a 
Missouri  Basin  State,  or  can  be  said  to  be 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  this  area. 
They  are:  Congressman  John  H.  Kzix,  of 
North  Carolina:  Louis  C.  Rabaut  and  Ozbau) 
R.  FoRO,  Jr.,  of  Michigan;  and  Oixn  R.  Da- 
vm,  of  Wisconsin.  Not  one  comes  from  • 
State  in  which  flood  control  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

It  Is  a  fair  criticism  to  point  out  that  this 
subcomnilttee  was  stacked  against  the  Mis- 
souri Valley,  Just  as  is  the  Missouri  Basin 
Survey  Commission  recently  named  by  Pres- 
ident Truman. 

Congressman  Cannon's  explanation  for 
killing  the  Tuttle  Creek  appropriation  of 
$13,500,000  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  that  "the  engineers  have  not 
yet  completed  their  report  on  the  dam."  By 
engineers,  we  assume  he  means  the  survey 
commission,  for  Mr.  Cannon  cannot  be  un- 
aware that  the  Army  engineers'  reports  and 
plans  are  complete  and  have  t>een  for  sgaie 
time.  The  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  after  lengthy  hearings. 
In  1933.    The  project  bas  been  studied  and 


reatudled,  an<'  reviewed  by  engineering 
boards,  both  locally  and  in  Washington. 

Despite  these  facts.  Congressman  Cannoit 
would  defer  construction  of  Tuttle  Creek 
untU  the  survey  commission  makes  its  re- 
port, which  is  not  due  until  next  January. 
That  means  that  he  would  postpone  a  start 
on  its  construction  imtil  the  next  Congress. 

The  Globe-Democrat  pointed  out  when  tlM 
members  of  the  survey  commission  wart 
named  that  it  appears  to  be  a  stalking  horse 
for  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority — a  charge 
which  has  been  made  openly  by  members 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Com- 
rUttee.  Congreeeman  Cannon  denies  the 
charge,  but  the  action  of  his  committee  does 
Uttle  to  substantiate  his  denial. 

He  cannot  claim  that  the  elimination  of 
the  Initial  funds  to  begin  the  construction 
of  Tuttle  Creek  is  a  tax-sarlng  move.  The 
amount  involved  is  mlnuta  In  comparison 
with  the  huge  s\ims  voted  for  waterways 
projects  In  Europe  as  a  part  of  the  foreign- 
aid  program.  These  appropriations,  totaling 
mUllons  of  dollars,  have  been  approved  by 
Congressman  Cannon's  conunlttee.  In  the 
Rhone  Valley  in  Prance,  for  example.  Mis- 
souri Basin  taxpayers  are  helping  finance  two 
vast  navigation  and  hydroelectric  projects, 
which  were  approved  by  Congress  without 
even  the  formality  of  holding  a  hearing. 
There  are  22  dams  and  46  power  stations,  of 
which  three  are  now  under  construction,  or 
completed.  The  cost  of  Just  these  three 
projects  U  $485,500,000.  No  estimate  has 
been  made  public  of  the  total  cobt  of  the 
Rhone  Valley  development,  of  which  90  per- 
cent is  to  be  financed  by  the  United  States. 

Tet  the  same  committee  has  now  said  that 
the  Missouri  Valley  must  wait  indefinitely  for 
the  flood  protectk>n  it  so  urgently  needs. 
Whether  it  Is  so  intended  or  not.  the  com- 
mittee's action  under  Mr.  Cannon's  leader- 
ship is  a  direct  slap  at  the  people  of  the 
Missouri  Valley,  who  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  disaster  which  struck  last  siunmer. 
and  who  Uve  under  the  threat  of  future  major 
floods. 


State  Cmm  Cat  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NKW  ToaK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSSNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  8, 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoro.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  February  7,  1952.  edition  of  the 
Record.  Hilton.  N.  Y..  pertaining  to  an 
address  by  Garth  A.  Shoemaker,  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens  Public  Expenditures 
Survey  before  the  Supervisors'  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.    The  editorial  foUows: 

Otar  Can  Cxrr  Tazn 

New  York  State  can  cut  taxes  and  stUl 
coUect  revenues  considerably  in  excess  of 
1952  spending  requirements.  Garth  A.  Shoe- 
maker, president  of  Citizens  Public  Expend- 
iture Survey,  told  the  Supervisors'  Aseocla- 
tlon  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse,  a  few 
days  ago. 

Renewing  his  demands  for  a  reduction  In 
State  taxes,  the  head  of  the  State-wide  tax- 
payers organization  pointed  out  that  II  the 
preeent  tax  provisions  are  unchanged,  the 
State  wUl  coUect  $1,050,000,000  in  general 
fund  revenues  and  $55,000,000  in  war  bonus 
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dviag  ttoe  flwal 
AprU  1. 

This  bUllon-doUar-plus  revenue  «n<^ifat^iw 
that  taxes  can  be  cut  conilderahly  and  the 
State  will  not  be  required  to  fit  ttaelf  Into  a 
■trait  Jaeket  of  eoonomlea,  SbceoMker  eald. 
"In  esfc-tng  for  a  reduetioa  in  taaes  we  are, 
tbereCore.  aaklng  only  that  no  furtHer  great 
expansion  In  Bute  spending  take  place  la 
this  year  of  Increased  Federal  taxes  and  con- 
version frasn  a  peaee  to  a  full  defense.  If  not 
wartime,  eooooay.** 

Mr.  Shoemaker  critlelaed  the  Oovemor^ 
repeated  leferwiees  to  "ezpaaaton  oT  cstattng 
programs."  "new  governmental  sst  itcsis-  and 
to  "new  pragrama~  In  his  masaaga  opening 
the  19SS  leglsUttv*  mslap. 

The  Bmlra  eneiitlv*  refated  Oovemar 
Dewey**  statement  that  the  Increaae  in  State 
revenues  was  due  to  Inflation  and  that  tbm 
eCecta  of  ttM  came  Infltton  on  tlie  ooat  of 
State  govemnnit  la  to  wipe  out  the  rereatae 
'ActnaUy  the  twrrmas  In  Stete  rev*- 
■  due  only  partly  to  Inflatlaa.'*  Mr. 
BhoenMkar  said.  "Mors  prtrple  ai«  warktng 
and  paying  tasaa.  Both  produetlon  and  salea 
are  at  high  lerala.  Tbeee  factors  produoe 
incraaeed  tax  eoUeetloiia  which  do  not  reault 
from  tnflattOD  nor  do  tiMy  cause  InflatkMi  la 
State  eosU." 

Ha  also  hit  oat  at  tke  propoaed  Mlagara 
River  power  projeet,  taclarlnf  'niut  it  would 
be  pure  enrlailani  for  either  tita  State  or 
Federal  Oovemment  to  construct  and  operate 
a  power  project  in  the  Niagara." 

"Here."  he  said,  "is  a  perfect  example  of 
Oovemment  encroachment  Into  a  field  of 
private  bustaesa.  It  la  a  clear-ctit  example. 
because  the  development  of  power  Is  the  sola 
puipuee  of  the  Niagara  project.  Water  oon* 
irol  Is  not  InvolTSd.  Nsvlgatlon  Is  not  In- 
totved.  Xrrlgatlon  Is  not  Involved.  There  are 
Booe  of  the  tactisea  which  hsve  been  used 
In  other  projects  to  wedge  the  camels  nose 
of.  Oovemment  operation  Into  the  tent  of 
private  tmslneas.'* 

Mr.  Sboemaker  farther  declared  that  pri- 
vate powti'  eompanlea  stand  ready  to  develop 
tbe  Niagara  without  1  cent  of  expense  to  th« 
Oovemment.  either  State  or  Federal.  More- 
over, In  the  hands  of  private  ownersblp.  ba 
pointed  out.  the  Niagara  development  will 
pay  more  than  tn.000.000  In  anwial  tazca  to 
FBderal,  State,  and  loeal  government. 


Cmm  Ba  •  TriUte,  bat  '^. 
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From  Navy  Hdd  Uawi»c  hj  HaMSM  W. 


TENSION  OP  RIMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  POTTER 

or  aoonoAW 

Of  TBE  HOUSE  OW  iUEPBaSBfTATTFBB 

Tuesday.  April  8. 19S2 

ICr.  POTTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent bill  which  propoaes  to  fix  the  strenffth 

of  the  Marine  Corps  at  300.000  to  400,000 
and  to  place  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
has  some  disquieting  Implications. 

I  think  everyone  win  admit  that  this 
legislation  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
the  Marine  Corps;  however,  in  giving 
this  tribute  we  must  not  harm  tbe  Ma- 
rine Corps  or  the  national  defense.  Bm- 
phasUing  "Mgneas"  In  the  Marlzte  Corps 
and  effecting  further  separation  of  th« 
Marine  Corps  from  the  Navy,  as  this 
legislation  apparently  does,  could  well 
react  to  the  detriment  of  both  tbe  Marine 


Corps  and  oar  entire  defense  estabBsh- 
ment. 

Under  kare  to  extend  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Rccoao  Hanson  W.  Baldwin's  analysis  of 
the  Marine  Corps  btll,  enUtled  "Marine 
Bill  a  Tribute,  but  'Bigness*  and  Further 
Separation  of  Corps  Prom  Na-vy  Are  Held 
Unwise"  and  published  In  the  July  2. 
1951.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times: 
MAaxira  ftu.  a  Tteaoxa— Sur  '^umbh"  am 

FvaxBMM  SBPaaanoM  or  Goaf*  Paoac  Navr 
tHsLoUi 


(By  Hanann  W.  Baldwin) 

The  approval  last  wtk.  by  tbe  Houae  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  a  MD  expanding  the 
Marine  Corps  and  adding  Its  Commandant 
to  the  Jotnt  Chiefs  of  Staff  represents  w^l- 
deaerved  pralae  for  the  Marine  Corps.  But 
nevertheless.  It  has  some  disquieting  over- 
tones. 

This  legislation  obviotHly  Is  Intended  to 
aafeguard  the  Marine  Corps  against  the  repe- 
tition of  past  attempta  In  Washington  to 
whittle  down  Its  combat  rolee.  or  to  eliminate 
It  aa  a  real  combat  force  and  merge  it  with 
tbe  Army  rnd  Air  Force.  But  whether  this 
Intent  wUl  be  reaUaed  will  depend  In  lar^ 
measxire  upon  whether  the  Marines  accept 
tbe  new  legtalatlon  as  a  charter  of  autonomy, 
or  a  bestowal  of  responalbUlty. 

The  legtalatlon  Is  not  yet  complete;  the 
Booae  lAlIl  must  approre  It,  and  It  la  oon- 
eelvaMa  that  the  President  might  veto  the 
fiital  Mil.  More<3vcr.  the  version  approved 
by  the  Bouae  committee  differs  somewhat 
from  that  passed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Tbe  Senate  bUl  would  authortee  a  Marine 
Oorpa  top  strength  of  400.000.  organised  in 
«  fnU-atrength  dlvlsloos  aixl  4  Marine  air 
wings,  and  wouM  require  that  tbe  Oom- 
maadant  at  tbe  Marine  Corps  sit  as  a  con- 
aultant  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with 
a  volee  in  an  matters  pertaining  to  the 
eorpa.  Tbe  House  version  would  make  the 
Commandant  a  full-fledged  member  of  tbe 
Joint  Chiefs  cT  Staff,  and  vrauld  set  a  800.000 
minimum  ratbor  than  a  400.000  m^ytmnwi^ 
as  the  Marine  Corps  strength. 

■awsTS  rvovBioir  vixwau  souxs 

The  Senate  provision  for  ~-v<..^  ^i^  Cdm- 
mandant  of  tbe  cotpa.  now  Oen.  CUfton  B. 
Cataa,  a  consultant  rather  than  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  mmmm^ 
aound.  Taatlmony  Introduced  at  the  Senate 
hearings  showed  that  since  1M7  tbe  Marin* 
Corps  Onmmandant  bad  attended  only  alz 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  meetinga,  each  time  by 
InvlUUon. 

There  havs  been  occaakms  when  mattcra 
of  basks  Importaaoe  to  tbe  Marine  Oocpa, 
Including  tbe  participation  of  that  corps  la 
future  operations,  were  dlacuaaed  at  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  meetings,  without  tbe  partici- 
pation of  any  marine  or  anyone  fully  con- 
versant with  tbe  special  problems  involved. 

On  at  least  one  occaalon  sinoe  the  Korean 
war  began,  a  long-diatance  oooference  with 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArtbur  In 
Tokyo  had  to  be  adjourned  hncsueo  queetlons 
were  asked  about  the  Marlnea  tbat  nona 
present  could  answer. 

Congressional  friends  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
spearheaded  by  Senator  Paxtl  H.  Dougl.as, 
Democrat,  of  nUnois.  pointed  out.  with  ampla 
legal  precedent  to  back  their  views,  that  the 
Commandant  of  tbe  Marine  Corps  wn  not 
"xinder"  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  but 
answerable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (a 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sup- 
ported); that  the  Marine  Corps  was  part  of 
the  Naval  IstabUabment  but  In  effect  a 
fourth  service,  tnd  that  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  could  not  adequately  represent 
Marina  views  at  Joint  Cblefa  of  Staff  meet- 
ings. 

These  iissiMloos  were  disputed,  In  part  or 
In  their  intapretation,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  representatives  o(  tbe  OOlce  eg  tba 
Secretary  of  Defenae.    The  addltlooa  of  tbe 


Marina  Oosps  Commandant  to  tbe  Joint 
Cblsta  of  Staff,  which  already  bas  a  chairman 
without  vote,  would  tend  to  make  for  even 
more  imwleldy  administrative  machinery. 

Tlie  Interests  of  the  Marines  seem  ade- 
qtiat^  represented — whenever  general  plan- 
ning Is  tbs  subject  of  dlscuaslon — by  tha 
OikBt  of  Kaval  Operations.  Sence.  tbe  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  current  legist atlcsi,  to  make 
tbe  Marine  Corps  Commandant  a  consultant 
to  th«  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  should  Insure 
adequate  technical  discussion  when  tbe 
Marines  are  involved  and  it  represents  a 
happy  compromise. 

The  stee  provisions  are  more  dlflleult.  Tha 
proposed  floor  ot  $004XK)  marltMs.  as  sug- 
gested by  the  House  committee,  would  aeem 
to  cooualt  Congress  to  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  a  Marina  Oar««  of  this  strength. 
A  martmum  autborlxatlon  of  400UM0.  on  tlM 
other  hand,  makes  no  such  commltmrent. 
But  both  versions  of  the  bill  provide  for 
a  oorps  of  four  divisions  and  four  air  wings, 
and  this  seems  to  establlah  the  Marine  Cospa 
in  a  aomewhat  >nfu»TiKtt  mold. 

Actually,  however,  the  disquieting  implica- 
tions of  the  hlU  are  not  its  intent,  or  even 
the  precise  language  employed  but  the  dan- 
ger that  Its  Intent  may  be  subverted  in 
execution.  Although  the  Marlnea  are  a  sep- 
arate corpa  legaUy.  their  future  is  tied  to 
that  of  the  Navy;  If  this  bill  leads  toward 
further  separatism  In  the  services,  the  reault 
wm  be  tragedy  for  tbe  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Nation. 

hawoEa  or  aicMxaa 

There  Is  danger,  too.  that  the  legislation 
may  encourage  tbe  Marines  to  become  too 
big.  to— la  fact — become,  contrary  to  tb* 
Intent  of  tbe  legUlatlon.  a  seoond  army. 
General  Catas'  testimony  tbat  tbe  Marlnea 
will  have  to  uae  tbe  draft  to  expand  even 
to  tbelr  preaent  authorized  strength  of  304.- 
800  officers  and  men  is  not  comforting,  for 
one  of  the  great  strengths  of  tbe  corps  la 
tbe  past  baa  been  lu  voluntett  status. 

The  current  legislation  can  be  helpful  to 
the  Marines  and  to  the  national  defenae  but 
only  if  the  Marines  accept  it  humbly  as  a 
charter — ^not  of  autonomy  but  of  responal- 
hUlty.  — I— . 

Tbe  future  of  the  eorpa.  Ilka  Its  past,  la 
hiextrlcably  Interwoven  with  tbat  of  tba 
Navy.  If  tba  Marines  are  to  continue  to 
occupy  their  present  high  place  In  the  es- 
teem of  the  Nation,  their  consistent  objec- 
tive must  be  a  corps  d'ellte  of  long-term  pro- 
fessionals— mostly  volunteers — small  ^rx^igh 
to  be  selective,  proud  of  the  past  but  ready 
for  the  future,  and  dedicated  solely  to  the 
proposition  of  combat  effectiveness. 


EconoMj  m  GoreruMsl  Will  Lead  to 
Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CAUroain* 
tS  TBK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
calling  your  attention  to  a  resolution  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Appendix  at  the 
Rbcoso.  Adopted  by«  the  chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  of  Paradise  in 
Butte  County.  Calif..  It  is  a  protest  to 
the  present  high  rate  of  Federal  taxatlim. 

Taxes  imposed  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment have  reached  the  critical  point. 
Any  further  increases  could  be  detri- 
mental to  the  economic  stability  of  our 
Nation.  Our  domEstic  ecooomy  must  be 
kept  strong  if  we  are  to  retain  our  posi- 
tion of  world  Irartrnihip. 


II' 
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The  answer  to  high  taxes  is  a  return  to 
economy  in  Government.  By  curtailing 
unnecessary  spending  the  Government 
should  be  able  to  function  properly  with- 
in its  present  income,  even  during  this 
period  of  international  crisis,  and  pre- 
pare to  balance  the  budget  and  reduce 
the  national  debt. 

It  is  essential  that  the  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1953  be  considerably  re- 
duced. I  hope  that  the  progress  we 
have  attained  toward  that  goal  thus  far. 
Will  be  sustained  by  the  Congress. 

The  resolution,  in  reference  to  above. 
Is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  amount  of  taxes  now  Im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Oovenunent  upon 
American  business  and  American  citizens  haa 
become  confiscatory  and  Is  an  Intolerable 
burden  upon  all  of  the  people;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Paradise  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (Paradise,  Butte  County,  Calif.) 
that  a  reduction  of  Federal  taxes  can  be 
achieved  by  the  simple  expendiency  of  de- 
creasing the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  effecting  economies  In  the  Federal  budget: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Paradise  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  amount 
of  taxes  now  imposed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  upon  American  business  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  has  become  confiscatory  and  Is 
an  Intolerable  burden  upon  all  of  the  people; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  said  chamber  of  commerce 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  a  reduction  In  Fed- 
eral taxes  can  be  achieved  by  decreasing  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government;  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  improvements  in 
budgetary  methods,  by  corrections  in  appro- 
priation process,  by  consolidation  of  Gov- 
ernment functions,  bureaus,  and  agencies, 
and  by  congressional  control  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  branch  of  the 
CJovernmcnt;  be  it  fxu^her 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Para- 
dise Chamber  of  Commerce  be,  and  he  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward, 
forthwith,  to  the  Congressman  representing 
this  district,  and  to  each  of  the  United  States 
Senators  from  the  State  of  California,  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  these  resolutions,  together  with 
•  communication  urging  said  representatives 
to  record  these  sentiments  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 


Shall  Power  Indnstry  in  United  SUtes 
Become  Socialized  at  Niafara? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  8, 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  as  it  appeared  in 
the  February  20/  1952,  edition  of  the 
Daily  Sentinel,  Woodstock,  111.,  favoring 
the  Capehart-Miller  bills  which  provide 
for  additional  hydroelectric  power  from 
the  Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  private 
enterprise.     The  editorial  follows: 

Shall  Powxa  Industxt  in  Unhtd  Statxs 

BS:X»CX  SOCIALIZB)  AT  NlACAXA? 

■v«r  since  the  Federal  Oovemment  en- 
tered the  electric  power  business,  public  own- 
ership advocates  have  insisted  that  develop- 


ment of  electricity  at  •  Fsderal  project  was 
Incidental  to  the  major  purpose — such  M 
Irrigation,  navigation,  reclamation  or  flood 
control. 

Now  Congress  has  before  It  a  clear-cut 
question — whether  taxpayers'  money  or  In- 
vestors' capital  should  be  used  to  develop 
an  out-and-out  electric  power  project  on  the 
Niagara  River. 

The  Government  hasn't  the  excuse  In  this 
case  that  private  industry  Is  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  project.  Five  New  York  State 
electric  companies  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  do  the  job  quicker  and  cheaper  than 
any  governmental  agency — and  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers — provided  they  receive  au- 
thorization from  Congress. 

If  Congress  passes  the  Lehman-Roosevelt 
bill  for  Federal  Government  construction  of 
this  power  project  from  public  funds,  it  will 
mean  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  including  Illi- 
nois taxpayers  of  somewhere  in  excess  of 
9350.000.000. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  opposed  to  the 
Federal  bill.  The  State  wants  to  undertake 
the  project  Itself,  and  the  Ives-Cole  bill  in 
Congress  provides  for  New  York  State  con- 
struction and  ownership  of  the  power  proj- 
ect. This  would  still  be  public  ownership, 
but  under  the  State  rather  than  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Capehart-Ulller  bill  proposes  the  de- 
velopment by  private  enterprise,  without  cost 
to  Federal  or  State  taxpayers.  Under  this 
bill,  the  power  would  be  distributed  at  regu- 
lated rates  under  a  cost-of-service  basis.  It 
would  produce  tax  revenue  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  the  State  and  locai 
governments  in  New  York. 

The  Hoover  Commission's  task  force  report 
on  water  resources  projecu  stated  that  a 
definite  Federal  power  policy  is  needed  In 
which  the  Government  cooperates  with  its 
citizens  •  •  •  instead  of  competing  with 
them  for  markets. 

But.  as  pointed  out  by  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  a  bulletin  of  April 
18,  1951,  the  planners  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  other  Government  agencies  appear 
determined  to  pursue  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site course. 

Their  blueprints  call  for  60.000  miles  of 
Government-owned  transmission  lines  of 
60,000  volts  and  over.  They  call  for  many 
new  steam  plants,  built  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense to  Arm  up  Federal  hydroelectric  power 
projects. 

They  call  for  dividing  the  country  up  Into 
nine  regional  power  authorities  to  form  a 
Nation-wide  Federal  power  monopoly. 

The  issue  here  is  clear  cut.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  or  any  other  irrigation,  navigation, 
reclamation,  or  flood-control  issue.  It  bolls 
down  to  the  pure  and  simple  question.  Is 
the  power  Industry  to  be  socialized  In  the 
United  States  of  America? 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  own  mind 
how  you  stand  on  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, you  should  re.id  the  Key  to  Peace  by 
Clarence  Manlon,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Law  of  Notre  Dame  University,  an  Inspired 
and  inspiring  answer  to  those  seeking  an 
answer  to  our  problems  and  world  problems 
through  Americanism. 


Cost  of  GoTemment  Exceeds  Saviof  s 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  Nrw  HAMPSHnx 
2N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITSO  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  8, 1952 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  ADDendix  of  the  Rxcoko  an  article 


entitled  "Cost  of  Government  Exceeds 
Savings."  published  in  the  Life  Insurance 
Courant  of  April  1952.  I  am  Indebted 
to  Mr.  Vaughn  O.  Griflin.  of  Manches- 
ter. N.  H..  for  sending  the  article  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

COST  or  GovxxNMzirr  Excxzoe  SAVnras 

Government  revenues — Federal.  State,  and 
local  combined — have  been  running  ahead  of 
total  private  savings  of  the  economy,  businees 
and  individual  together,  by  margins  of  $30.- 
000,000,000  or  more  every  year  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  according  to  figures  com- 
piled by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  and  reported  by  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance. 

For  the  5  years,  1M6  to  19S0.  inclusive,  the 
margin  at  aggregate  Oovemment  revenues 
over  private  savings  added  up  to  a  total  of 
•  131.000,000.000.  These  revenues  come,  for 
the  most  part,  from  taxes  of  various  kinds. 

Nothing  even  approaching  such  margins 
were  recorded  before  World  War  II.  The 
trend  since  1945  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  the  yearly  charge  on  the  economy  for 
support  of  Government  has  been  outstrip- 
ping what  the  people  and  business  have  been 
able  to  put  aside  in  savings  annually.  A  part 
of  this  period,  of  course,  was  one  of  a  defense 
build-up. 

RIVEMUl    OAT    WIOKinitO 

What  this  trend  portends  for  the  future 
of  the  economy  and  the  traditional  basis  on 
which  It  has  operated,  time  alone  will  teU. 
and  may  have  far-reaching  implications. 
Right  now.  the  cost  of  government  is  rising 
rapidly,  primarUy  at  ths  Federal  level,  be- 
cause of  the  defense  effort  and  the  fact  that 
taxee  are  being  Imposed  to  support  it.  In- 
stead of  the  Government's  resorting  to  vast 
borrowing  as  it  did  diulng  World  War  XL 
Although  individual  savings  showed  a  marked 
gain  through  a  large  part  of  last  year.  It  is 
doubtrul  that  gross  private  saving  Is  now 
keeping  up  with  the  sharp  rise  in  aggregate 
amounu  going  to  the  Government. 

For  1950,  the  last  full  year  for  which  oOl- 
cial  flgm-es  are  available.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  revenues  combined  came 
to  $69,800,000,000.  In  the  same  year  aggre- 
gate gross  savings  of  individuals  and  busi- 
ness amounted  to  $38,500,000,000.  Thus  ths 
Government  took  tl  out  of  the  economy  in 
1950  for  every  65  cents  that  the  people  and 
btislness  together  were  able  to  save. 

POST-WORLO   WAS   U   8HOWIMO 

For  the  5  years  1946-50,  total  private  sav- 
ings were  the  equivalent  of  only  56  cents  for 
every  dollar  of  Government  receipts.  Ratios 
between  savings  and  Government  revenues 
as  low  as  that  or  lower  were  recorded  in  only 
a  few  of  the  23  years  for  which  data  are 
available,  from  1939  to  the  present.  The 
majority  of  these  years  were  in  the  early 
thirties,  when  individuals  ran  deeply  Into 
the- red  as  far  as  savings  were  concerned. 

It  is  significant  to  note,  too,  that  seldom 
In  these  23  years  did  the  entire  private  sav- 
ings of  the  economy  in  any  1  year  equal  or 
exceed  the  cost  to  the  economy  of  the  sup- 
port of  Government.  The  best  such  showing 
was  in  1929.  when  gross  private  saving  was 
the  equivalent  of  tU?  for  every  doUar  of 
combined  Government  revenues  for  the  year. 

SA  VINOS 

Individual  savings  as  defined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  are  broader  than  the 
term  implies  and,  in  addition  to  personal 
savings,  comprise  the  savings  of  the  unin- 
corporated sector  of  the  economy,  including 
farms,  trtist  funds,  retirement  and  pension 
funds,  and  nonprofit  institutions.  Corpo- 
rate savings  are  defined  as  Including  undis- 
tributed profits.  Inventory  valuation  adjust- 
ment, depreciation  charges,  accidental  dam- 
age to  fixed  business  capital,  capital  outlay 
Charged  to  current  expense,  and  excess  of 
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wage  accruals  ovw  dlsbiuacments.  The  com- 
bination of  the  -wo,  therefore,  in  effect  rep- 
rsasnts  the  entire  j;>rlrate  savings  of  the 
eooooBiy. 

Government  r«venues  Include  tax  dadue- 
tlons  for  social  wciirlty  and  other  Govern- 
ment-sponsored benefit  programs.  The 
annual  totals  ari  adjusted  to  eliminate  du- 
plications of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

Irfx^klng  back  over  the  records  of  the  last 
two  rtenadas.  tl>e  figures  show  that  combined 
Government  re\enues  rose  from  •11300,- 
000,000  In  1939  to  •68300.000,000  In  1950, 
a  more  than  sixfold  Increase.  The  domi- 
nant element  In  tbls  rise  was  the  Federal 
Oovai'imient,  whose  receipts  roee  from 
•8300.000,000  to  •SO.S00.000300  between 
those  yean,  an  increase  of  some  1,300  per- 
cent. Total  rerenuee  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments approximately  tripled  in  the  two 
decades,  from  •7.600,000,000  in  1929  to 
•21.700.000.000  iz.  1990. 

■ow  XHCBBasBs  ooacrsaa 
By  eontrast.  grass  private  savings  i«gr»> 
gated   9Mn.ttmjaot0a»  m   1»M  as  ecnpwed 
with  •16.M0.000.300  In  laOB.  a  net  rise  of 
only  160  percent. 

armn-s-aAvmaa  Tanro 
The  following  table  eompares  the  annual 
trend  of  total  Go\'smmant  receipts — Federal. 
State,  and  local — and  gross  private  savings 
(In  billions  of  dollars) ,  and  the  yearly  differ- 
ences between  Um  two  tram  1999  to  the 
present. 
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Udfwni  MffilvT  Trabkff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

ov  mw  Tone 

n  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBEWT  ATI  V  E8 

Tueadav.  Aphl  i,  18S2 

Mr.  BXARNE7.  lir.  Speaker,  -ander 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ou,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial enUUed  "UnirerBal  Military  Train- 
Inc — Or  the  AlternaUve,"  by  Carter  Da- 
vidson, president.  Union  OoDege.  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.: 

UJOvauuL  Mmxaar  TauMnra — Oa 
Alx^uiativb 


(By  Osrter  DavMson) 

By  ths  time  this  editorial  is  puMlrtwd. 
Oongrees  probably  will  have  voted  on  tha 
program  of  universal  military  training  aa 
prsasnted  in  the  report  of  Mt.  Wsmwcbim'b 


committee  sppolnted  for  that  spsdfle  pur- 
pose. If  It  voted  favorably,  our  Nation  Is 
probaWy  committed  for  some  years  ahead 
to  tbs  training  at  all  male  youth  at  a^  18 
for  a  period  o*  0  montlis.  But  during  ths 
current— ^yearf— period  ot  a  S,000j000-  to 
4.000.000-man  armed  force,  the  sparing  of 
even  dOXXX)  18-year-okls  for  an  experiineotal 
program  will  prove  very  dilBcult. 

It  Is  daydreaming  for  a  football  eoaeh  to 
consider  tislng  the  platoon  system  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  teams  If  be  bas  otily  11 
aM«- bodied  men  on  the  squad.  Virtually 
aU  the  physically  lit  men  reaching  18 
each  year — some  800,000 — mtjst  serve,  not 
•  arvMiths  but  a  years,  if  the  total  fighting 
manpower  is  to  be  adequate.  Therefore, 
Uirr  bscomea  merely  a  smoke  screen  to  hide 
the  fact  that  the  period  ol  boot  training  Is 
being  extended  to  6  months  rather  4,  but  it 
must  be  followed  immediately  by  18  months 
of  active  duty,  or  tike  services  won't  touch  it. 
If  «v«a  tbeoe  90.000  are  "hung  oa  the  hook" 
as  reserves,  where  are  the  scrvloes  to  t«- 
crult?  As  long  as  we  have  untvenal  military 
aarvloe  forced  upon  us  by  a  world  smergency, 
uolvaraal  asllltary  (nUnlog  can  be  t>«t>«tng 
but  a  fraud. 

Why,  then,  are  tbe  armed  seivkjes  advocat- 
ing this  enactment  In  19627  Tbey  frankly 
adaatt  tiiat  they  are  riding  the  wave  ol  public 
concern  about  national  defense  and  want  to 
get  the  Uw  through  white  ezcttement  la  at 
voting  temperature.  If  they  wait  antu  peace 
Is  condudsd  In  Korea  and  Indochina,  publks 
prsssure  may  demand  a  reduetAon  In  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  in  the  size  ot  oar 
Armed  Forcss — and  then  where  would  UMT 
be?  Therefca*.  the  planners  want  UMT  in 
1953  so  that  they  can  vmt  It.  perhaps,  by 
1997.  If  tlM  skeptte  tnqatres  wbetber  Con- 
gress won't  discontinue  It  when  more  peace- 
ful days  arrive,  the  answer  is:  Once  UMT  is 
in,  only  an  atom  bomb  can  blast  it  out  from 
Ito  bureaucratic  fortresa. 

PersonaUy,  I  favor  military  training  for 
American  youth.  I  have  seen  no  serious 
difflculltes  in  eombinlng  aducatioo  wltti  mili- 
tary Ualning,  and  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  lessons  learned  in  34  years  of  KOTC  op- 
eration are  not  betng  ftilty  Incorporated  in 
the  program  of  military  preparedness  today. 
May  I  propose  an  Integrated  BOTC-UMT- 
DliS  program  which  could,  I  believe,  win 
support  from  sdacatan  everywhere? 

Oar  eoDege  UOrrc  unita,  oontalntng  ap- 
pmalmateiy  900.000  men.  are  usually  In  oper- 
ation for  only  S  months  each  year.  During 
the  9-month  summer  period,  tiaeae  men 
could  be  avallabte  to  serve  as  tbe  noncom- 
missioned officers  to  Instruct  t>\^»  800,000 
high  school  graduates  entering  training 
camps  each  June  15.  They  wouM  be  com- 
manded and  tbs  camps  would  be  staffed  by 
tbe  5,000  members  d  tbe  mllttary  sdenoa 
faculties  who  teach  tactics  during  tbe  aca- 
demic year  but  bav«  relatively  light  duties 
In  the  summers.  If  ths  services  object  that 
they  dont  have  the  camp  facilities  available 
for  this  large  number  tn  the  summers,  let 
them  tne  our  college  and  university  cam- 
puses and  thTis  svold  the  Inexcusable  expanse 
of  building  new  faculties.  The  average  cam- 
pus has  dormitory  and  mess  facilities,  class- 
rooms. ofBces,  athletic  fields,  and  even  in- 
structional equipment  that  could  be  made 
available  at  modest  cost,  and  college  mainte- 
nance staffs  couW  free  the  military  personnrt 
90  tt  could  devote  Its  time  to  teaching. 

During  the  first  summer  the  services  could 
administer  tests  to  discover  talented  men 
who  shooid  be  encouraged  to  enter  BOTO 
college  programs.  Those  who  wish  to  com- 
plete their  training  In  one  6-month  period 
could  be  transferred  on  September  15  to  sjje- 
dalty  training  camps  to  remain  until  Christ- 
mas. Tbose  who  entered  college  would  satis- 
fy their  training  requirement  by  two  mora 
wnmner  periods  or  by  enrollment  In  tha 
ROTO  and  eompletton  of  four  mors  stnmnera. 
tbe  laat  of  tbem  as  oommlasloned  officers.  IT 
universal  military  aarvlcs  contlnuss  in  force. 


19  months  or  more  at  active  duty  would  fol- 
low upon  graduation.  If  not.  aU  would  oe 
In  tbe  Beserres  for  a  period  of  years. 

I  advocate  such  a  modified  program  not 
only  because  It  would  economize  on  Federal 
finances  and  on  tbe  use  of  manpower  from 
the  Regular  ranks  but  also  because  it  would 
utilize  faculties  now  standing  vacant,  would 
provide  optional  paths  for  young  mien  to  get 
their  training,  and  would  expect  college  stu- 
dents to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  combining 
training  with  education  by  giving  more  t.im» 
to  the  Nation. 


Eeeaagiy  mmi  the  Baiftt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 

OF  MISSISSIPn 

IN  THZ  SENATE  OP  THX  TJHTTED  fiTATBS 
Tuetdaw.  Apra  8. 1952 

Mr.  EASTXAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rcoou)  a  very  totce- 
ful  article,  in  tlae  nature  of  a  personal 
report  to  tbe  peofite  of  North  Dakota. 
written  by  the  distinguisbed  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yotmcl, 
who  is  one  of  tbe  ablest  Members  of  tbe 
Senate. 

There  betng  no  objecUoa.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ow   Cafttol   BSx   WTth  Sewatob   Toxnjo— 
A  PiBsoiraL  Rsmai  to  thx  Pxopli  or  Kobtr 

DSKOTS 

Ifever  In  our  history  has  the  need  been 
greater  for  honesty  and  integrity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  goTemmental  affairs.  Of 
equal  Importance  is  necessity  for  the  strict- 
est klxtd  or  eooQomy  and  a  greatly  reduced 
bodget:  however,  not  to  tbe  extent  of  Jeop- 
ardising our  national  security. 

Afflcultural  prapans,  which  ars  the  i«- 
sult  of  long  years  of  eflOrt  on  the  part  ot 
turn  organisations,  must  not  be  crippled 
under  the  guise  of  economy.  Indeed,  tbe 
elimination  of  the  prioe-support  program, 
as  many  advocate,  would  remove  the  great- 
est stabilizing  Influence  we  now  have  in  our 
top-heavy,  debt-ridden  economy.  Many  do 
not  realize  that  farm  price  supports.  In  a 
large  measure,  prevented  tbe  tisual  and  ex- 
pected postwar  depresskm. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  no  political  party 
can  operate  the  affalm  et  tbe  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  full  employment  and  finan- 
cial solvency  unless  agrlcultttte  receives  par- 
ity or  above  for  its  products.  The  reason 
Is  obvious,  because  without  such  a  price  level 
we  cannot  "generate"  ot  produce  the  national 
Income  required.  Tbe  turn-over,  for  exam- 
ple, of  farm  income  Is  about  seven  times,  as 
reflected  in  national  income,  and  each  dollar 
of  gross  farm  Income  wUl  result  lu  $1  of 
national  Income.  Industry  miist  be  brought 
to  the  realization  that  they  will  lose  10  per- 
cent of  thetr  busineBs  volume  for  each  10 
percent  of  reduction  in  gross  farm  income. 
Many  top  Industrialists  and  recognized  finan- 
cial authorities  are  strong  believers  In  farm 
price  supports.  Tht  majority,  however,  con- 
centrated largely  in  the  industrial  East,  sttll 
maintain  their  short-algtated  policy  ol  oppo- 
sition. 

As  an  over-all  picture,  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  cash  Income  of  farmers,  tha 
value  of  all  farm  products  sold  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  inereaaed  1S«  percent  from  1999 
to  1961.  Monagrlcuttural  Income  Increwed 
104  percent.  This  sltuaUon  could  not  exist 
after  all  the  economic  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  1929  unless  there  was  an 
Immutable  law  of  exchange  or  relationship 
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between  grou  farm  Income  and  national  In- 
come. The  prop>er  use  of  reasonable  amounts 
of  money  each  year  In  supporting  farm  prices 
can  pr««ent  •  Ion  of  hundreda  at  billion* 
to  the  Natlon'i  economy. 

Tbe  total  net  public  and  private  debt  In 
1938  was  $184,500,000,000.  and  in  1951  It  had 
reached  the  total  of  >514,400,000.000.  If  we 
wish  to  retain  our  American  system,  this  debt 
must  be  paid.  Regardless  of  how  the  debt 
was  accumulated,  the  fact  remains  that  to 
repay  and  service  It  requires  Government 
action  not  necessary  In  past  years  of  low  debt, 
when  there  was  In  operation  a  real  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  system.  Any  sizable  re- 
duction In  our  present  price  and  wage  level 
would  reduce  our  ability  to  create  the  Income 
required  to  meet  the  debt  and  retire  it 
through  efficient  and  sound  fLscal  policies 
established  by  the  Government. 

The  details  are  another  matter.  It  Is  safe 
to  say  that  the  foregoing  cannot  be  accom- 
plished unless  farm  prices  are  5upp>orted  at 
a  level  of  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity. 
Support  prices  on  about  10  nonperlshable 
farm  crops,  plus  a  few  perishables,  would  be 
sufficient  fo\indatlon  for  national  stability. 
The  national  economic  policy  should  be  car- 
ried on  in  terms  of  its  over -all  effect  on  na- 
tional Income  rather  than  tbe  minor  cost  of 
price  supports.  We  lost  over  $500,000,000,000 
In  national  Income  during  the  period  from 
1930  to  1941,  because  we  did  not  maintain 
our  1929  price  level.  A  drop  of  50  percent 
in  our  current  farm  prices  woiild  force  the 
Nation  to  lose  $135,000,000,000  a  year  in  na- 
tional Income.  The  resxilt  would  be  national 
chaos. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  coet  of  farm 
price  supports  has  been  very  little.  The 
total  over-all  cost  of  supporting  all  com- 
modities d\irlng  18  years  of  operation  has 
been  approximately  $1,000,000,000.  During 
this  period,  the  price  support  program  for 
basics  (wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  peanuts)  has  resulted  in  a  net  profit 
to  the  Government  of  approximately  $40.- 
000.000.  About  76  percent  of  the  $1,000,000.- 
000  loss  was  on  three  perishable  commodi- 
ties: potatoes  ($478,000,000),  eggs  ($156.- 
000.000)  and  dairy  products  ($130,000,000). 
This  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  maintaining 
the  stability  of  our  own  economy  and  is  in 
great  contrast  to  tremendous  contributions 
which  have  been  made  to  foreign  countries. 
Little  Holland,  for  example,  whose  economy 
was  not  severely  Impaired  by  war,  was  given 
$1300,000,000  through  ECA.  and  Italy  hae 
lecelved  $2,277,000,000  In  slmUar  funds. 


The  Late  Joki  M.  Keye$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8, 1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Buffalo  lost  one  of  its  prominent  citi- 
zens last  Thursday.  The  passiiyr .  of 
Postmaster  John  M.  Keyes  is  a  loss,  not 
only  to  those  close  to  him.  but  also  a  loss 
to  the  community  and  the  great  postal 
service  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  Join  with  his  many  friends 
In  extending  my  sincerest  condolences 
to  his  relatives.    I  submit  herewith  an 


editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Courier- Ez« 
press,  pajring  Just  tribute  to  the  man: 

John  IC.  Kstbs  Srr  Ez41(i>ls  worn  Men  m 

Pttbuc  SntTici 

An  exemplar  of  public  officials  risen  from 
the  ranks  of  clvU  84>rvlce.  Postmaster  John  M. 
Keyes  died  Thursday  night  on  his  slxty-flfth 
birthday  and  In  tlie  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
employment  In  the  United  States  mall 
service. 

Few  men  have  tievoted  so  many  years  to 
serving  the  public  in  the  measure  that  Post- 
master Keyes  did.  The  operations  of  the 
Buffalo  post  office  were  his  constant  concern 
and  he  met  and  solved  its  problems  as  a  triie 
master  of  his  Job. 

During  the  long  Illness  that  stirred  the 
sympathy  of  his  many  friends,  Mr.  Keyes 
never  let  his  attention  stray  from  develop- 
ments in  the  postal  service.  Not  a  day  passed 
without  conferences  by  telephone  with  aides, 
even  when  he  was  bedridden  and  his  life  was 
slipping  away. 

Those  who  knew  blm  as  the  mainspring  of 
postal  operations  liere  for  many  years  were 
happy  when  he  was  advanced  from  assistant 
postmaster  to  acting  postmaster  on  July  34. 
1947.  He  was  the  Orst  man  In  the  city's  his- 
tory to  have  risen  through  the  ranks  to  the 
poBtmastershlp.  Be  began  as  a  substitute 
clerk  In  1900. 

All  users  of  the  United  States  malls  in 
Buffalo  owe  John  M.  Keyes  their  gratitude 
for  performance  of  a  Job  with  devotion  and 
efficiency  In  the  best  tradition  of  the  poetal 
■ervlce. 


Fntkcr  DcTelopmeot  of  NUf  art  Falls  tad 
Rher 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  irrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  S,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxc:ou>,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatives  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Niagara.  N.  Y..  on  the  1st  day  of  April 
1952.  favoring  the  Capehart-Miller  bill, 
which  provides  for  additional  hydroelec- 
tric power  from  the  Niagara  Falls  and 
River  to  be  developed  by  private  en. 
terprise. 

The  resolution  follows: 

"To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Niagara,  N.  W. 

"Gkntlxmui  :  Whereas  at  the  present  time, 
the  national  administration  has  advanced  a 
proposition  to  place  the  power  at.  Niagara 
Fails  under  Federal  Jurisdiction;  and 

"Whereas  this  project  would  cost  In  exceas 
of  $350,000,000  of  taxpayers  money;  and 

"Whereas  private  enterprise  has  created  a 
plan  to  accomplish  the  same  result  without 
the  cost  of  1  cent  of  the  taxpayers'  money; 
and 

"Whereas  it  would  result  in  a  loss  of  some 
$40,000,000  a  year  in  tax  reveniie;  and 

"Whereas  the  entire  procedures  advanced 
by  the  Federal  administration  would  infringe 
and  impose  upon  the  great  tradition  of  free- 
dom of  enterprise  and  unrestricted  liveli- 
hood so  well  established  In  this  great  county 
of  ours:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supervlaore 
go  on  record  as  in  accord  of  the  Capehart- 
MlUer  bUl,   which  permlU  private  develop. 


ment  of  power  In  Niagara  County,  and  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  our  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Senate  and  Congress  of  th$ 
United  SUtes. 
"Respectfully  lubmltted. 
"Alex   P.   Kelberer,   Jasper   X.   Raymond. 
John  J.  CuUen.  Nell  M.  Hancock.  Louis 
M.  Hageman.  Henry  L.  Beewlck.  Arthur 
L.  Jocoy,  Domlnlck  Serlannl,  Wilfred 
■.    Brown.    Prank    If.    Clary,    Barry 
Puller.  Anthony  8.  Muolo,  Joeeph  A. 
Polka.  Supervisors  of  Niagara  Palls. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Stats  or  Nrw  Toxk. 

County  of  Niagara,  $$: 

This  la  to  certify  that  I.  the  undersigned, 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Niagara  have  compared  the  fore- 
going copy  of  resolution  with  the  original 
reeolutlon  now  on  file  In  the  office  and  which 
was  passed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  of 
said  county  on  the  1st  day  of  AprU  1053.  and 
that  the  same  Is  a  correct  and  true  transcript 
of  such  original  resolution  and  of  the  whole 
thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  the  official  seal  of  the  board  ot 
supervisors  this  3d  day  of  AprU  1953. 

[BBAL]  li.  B    PUUCR. 

Clerk.  Board  of  Supervisors. 


Eiscnliowcr  as  a  Military  Mas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 


or  irrw  tc 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 
Tuesday.  April  9, 1952 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prjntad  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RBcoas  an  editorial 
entitled  "Eisenhower  as  a  Military  Man." 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning.  The  editorial  discusses  the 
qualifications  of  General  Elsenhower 
for  the  Presidency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoaa, " 
as  follows: 

Exsumown  as  a  MnxrAar  Majt 

Several  at  the  letters  received  as  a  reeult 
of  our  backing  of  Elsenhower  for  the  Presi- 
dency asked  why  we  hadn't  dealt  with  the 
objection  which  some  people  raise  that 
Elsenhower  is  a  military  man. 

The  objection  cannot  be  glossed  over. 
However,  if  one  man  In  the  ootintry  could 
be  said  to  have  ];m>feealonal  experience 
closest  to  the  requirements  of  the  Preal- 
dency.  It  Is  Elsenhower.  Modern  war,  like 
politics.  U  an  art — the  art  of  making  people 
work  together,  the  art  of  reconciling  per- 
sonal and  profesalonal  rivalries — and  this  Is 
the  kind  of  warrior  that  Eisenhower  was. 
The  American  people,  we  feel,  realize  all  this. 
The  war  gave  Elsenhower  his  standing  with 
the  American  people,  not  as  a  field  general 
but  as  a  statesman  who  could  bring  men. 
and  even  leaders  of  men.  together  In  the 
greatest  war  in  all  history. 

There  could  be  no  fitter  preparation  for 
the  task  at  the  White  House  in  these  crucial 
tiiaes.  surely,  than  Ike's  Inspirational  lead- 
ership at  the  head  of  SHAEP. 

The  objection  to  military  m^n  as  Presi- 
dents is  based  In  part  on  particular  prece- 
denu.  In  part  on  the  general  proposition 
that  the  military  mind  In  the  White  House 
woxild  be  dangerous  to  the  country's  Insti- 
tutions. 

Take  the  former  phase  of  the  obJecUoa. 
Perhaps  one  chould  say   that  only  one  ex- 
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perience  Is  dtcd  aa  a  warning  gainst  the 
elevation  of  a  soldier  to  the  Presidency. 
That  Is  Ulyaaes  S.  Grant,  who.  as  a  President 
tintutored  in  polltlct,  allowed  hlmaelf  to  be 
a  vehicle  for  the  grafters  and  In  general 
showed  no  aptitude  for  political  leadership. 
The  real  fanlt  with  such  analogies  Is  that 
no  analogies  art-  possible.  Grant  was  Grant, 
not  Eisenhower 

Mar  la  it  logical  to  argue  that  the  per- 
•onallty  or  the  character  of  Grant  had  any- 
thing to  do  Willi  the  profession  of  arms  In 
which  he  was  raised.  Otherwlae  there  would 
be  a  standard  pattern  for  generals,  and  we 
know  there  isn't.  That  generals  vary  one 
from  another  as  much  as  do  businessmen 
or  lawyers  or  publlahers  Is  shown  by  the 
great  gulf  that  divided  Grant  from  his  con- 
temporary, Robert  B.  Lee. 

Tbe  military  mind,  moreover.  Is  not  neoes- 
■arlly  warlike,  not  necessarily  power-con- 
edoua,  not  nectaaarUy  even  military.  Since 
tbe  war  the  most  warlike  utterances  have 
ooine  and  are  <x)mlng  from  clTillans — from 
Secretary  Matthews  to  Secretary  Kimball. 

If  civilians  caji  be  good  generals,  generals 
eaa  be  good  civilians.  "He  who  Is  only  a 
■oktter  Is  a  bad  soldier,  he'  who  Is  only  a 
profeesor  la  a  bed  profeeeor,  he  who  is  only 
an  IndustrlalUt,  Is  a  bad  Uvdustnallst."  oh- 
•arvwl  that  French  soldier -stateaman,  Xif- 
autey.  The  unform  makes  neither  the  man 
aor  his  mentality. 

The  man  who  ha*  had  first-hand  expe- 
rience of  the  horrors  of  war.  Indeed,  Is  the 
more  likely  to  t«ek  to  guard  the  peace.  As 
Klecnbower  histself  put  it,  in  getting  a  de- 
gree as  doctor  of  laws  at  the  Unlvenlty  of 
Virginia.  *There  Is  no  man  that  haa  come 
back  from  Prance  that  can  view  with  equa- 
nimity the  prospect  of  his  own  son  going 
through  what  he  did."  Or.  if  thU  la  not  a 
veteran's  preoocupatlon,  at  leaet  he  will  be 
knowledgeable  emwigh.  If  he  is  still  In  a 
role  of  mlUtary  req>onslblllty.  not  to  rush 
Into  a  war  In  which  the  odds  would  be 
against  his  ooiuitry.  This  was  ahown  by  the 
anxiety  of  General  Marshall  axMl  Admiral 
Btark  to  stave  (iff  war  with  Japan. 

The  man  to  be  really  afraid  of  In  the  White 
Bouse  is  the  demagog — he  Is  the  saber 
rattler  who  is  tbe  menace  to  peaceful  living, 
and  he  is  mere  often  found  in  dvUlau 
clothes  than  In  uniform. 

Oertalnly  thn  Ualnlng  of  a  protemaioDal 
■oldler  la  authoritarian.  That  cannot  be 
denied.  la  he  power  ooneclous  as  a  reetilt 
Of  It?  Again  there  Is  no  rule,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  General  MacArtbur  and 
General  Eteenhower  Is  proof  of  It.  MacAr- 
thur,  unlike  Elsenhower,  la  completely  de- 
Told  of  the  oooimon  touch.  A  man  with  a 
■owwi  complex  can  be  found  anywhere.  In 
vuainees  no  lees  than  in  mUltary  service. 

In  truth,  to  repeat,  the  problem  bolla 
down  to  "What  manner  of  man?"  The  an- 
swer In  the  present  case  Is  that  Klaenhower, 
tike  Robert  E.  Lee,  U  an  individual  in  bU 
own  rlsht  who  does  not  Illustrate  a  type,  and 
Who,  in  our  oiUnloo,  has  a  human  quality 
Which  Impresses  aa  presidential  timber.  He 
Is.  in  John  Ounther'a  words,  a  aoidier-citl* 
aen. 

Thia  newspaiier  would  go  further,  and  say 
that  the  tradition  of  civilian  supremacy. 
Which  has  been  Intermittently  exercised  In 
the  preeent  adintnistratlon,  would  be  put  on 
a  firmer  and  more  consistent  footing  under 
Elsenhower.  We  reoaU  an  Incident  in  our 
own  experience!.  That  was  Ike's  indignant 
repudiation  to  this  newspaper  of  the  effort 
to  link  him  with  some  Senators  In  1946  in 

uttlng  atomic  control  under  the  military. 
Imllarly  he  is  reported  to  have  no  patience 
with  civilian  deference,  either  by  the  White 
Bouae  or  the  S'^ite  Department,  to  Joint  Staff 
opinion  on  matters  strictly  within  the  realm 
or  diplomacy.  Whether  this  Is  ao  or  not* 
there  can  be  ::io  doubt,  In  our  minds,  that 
civilian  leadership  would  prevail  under  Els- 
enhower, and  that  there  would  be  no  mis- 
understanding atx>ut  it. 


Tlw  Pe«|^  CrnddJa*!  Lese 


i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 


or  vnoDna 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  AprU  t,  1952 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricori)  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  People  Couldn't 
Lose,"  published  in  the  CharlottesviUe 
(Va.)  Daily  Progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRo, 
as  follows: 

Thz  Pkoplk  Oouunrr  to— 

David  Lawrence  said  yesterday  on  this  page 
that  Senator  Richako  B.  Russell  la  the  one 
Democrat  who  would  have  a  ctiance  of  win- 
ning the  Presidency  if  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Is  the  Bepubllean  nominee. 

Maybe. 

It's  a  good  deal  clearer  that  Rvaam.  la  Vhm 
beet  preeldentlal  timber  available  to  Xb» 
Democrata  than  that  he  would  be  the  beat 
vote  getter. 

We  wholeheartedly  agree,  neverthelesa, 
that  hla  nomination  would  be  a  fine  thing. 

Aa  a  atrlctly  nonpolltlcal  friend  of  ours 
remarked  yeaterday,  it  would  be  wonderful 
for  the  mcvale  at  tbe  average  voter  to  be 
faced,  for  a  change,  with  the  problem  of 
choosing  between  two  flrst-clasa  men  Instead 
of  having  to  make  up  his  mind  which  la  the 
leaaer  at  two  evils. 

Whether  a  Russell -Elaenhower  contest 
would  be  a  political  horse  race  Is  a  question 
we  arent  prepared  to  answer  in  advance,  but 
at  least  It  would  be  the  kind  of  race  in  which 
the  people  erf  thia  country  couldnt  loae. 


Increase  ii  Chroaic  Alcoholbn  AoiMff 
Americaa  Soldiers  Statioaed  ia  Gcr- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOSAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UWllEU  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  8.  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  on  March  12  last.  I  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news 
story  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  carrying  the  Frankfurt, 
Oermany,  date  line  of  March  11.  This 
story  discussed  the  alarming  increase  in 
chronic  alcoholism  among  young  Ameri- 
can soldiers  stationed  in  Germany.  I 
took  this  serious  allegation  up  with  Anna 
M.  Rosenberg,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Today  I  have  her  reply.  To  be 
fair.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  Secretary's  letter  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AasuTAMT  SacasraBT  or  Dkpknsk. 

Washington.  D.  C.  AprU  3,  1952. 
Eon.  Edwim  C.  Johmsom. 

United  State*  Senate. 
Dkab  Skmatoi  Johnson:    I  was  also  dis- 
turbed by  the  atory  concerning  alcoholism 


among  aoldlera  In  Germany  appearing  in  . 
March  11  edition  of  the  Times-Herald.  I 
immediately  questioned  the  Department  of 
ttie  Army  concerning  the  report  an  A  reeeiyed 
the  following  Information  In  reply: 

"(a)  The  commanding  officers  of  the  Nlne- 
ty-eeventh  and  Ninety-eighth  General  Hoe- 
pttala  In  Miuich  state  categorically  that  ad- 
mission at  BtiUltn,  young  or  old,  for  aloo> 
hoUam  la  a  rarity. 

"(b)  There  la  no  evidence  of  an  upeurge 
In  alcoholism  in  the  Suropean  command 
either  from  medical  records  and  sta'tlstlcs  or 
from  reports  of  ttie  Inspector  general  and 
the  different  military  posts  in  Europe." 

I  was  very  much  relieved  to  receive  this 
reply  aa  I  am  sure  ttiat  you  and  all  others 
who  Ixave  the  Interest  of  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  at  heart  wlU  be  relieved  also. 
Further  information  la  being  developed  by 
the  Army  ataff  and  I  will  forward  It  to  you 
when  It  becomes  avaUable.  However.  I  de- 
cided not  to  wait  untU  this  Is  received  be- 
fore writing  to  you  so  that  you  will  be  in  a 
position  to  reassure  other  persons  who  have 
been  disturbed  by  tlie  story  in  the  Tlmaa- 
fierald. 

Sincertfy  yoora, 

AwwaM. 


The  Tnuiaa-McGrath  Coafict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  8, 1952 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Anticlimax."  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  April  6,  1952,  discuss- 
ing the  Truman-McOrath  conflict. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMTicLniaz 

Among  the  dramatis  personae  In  the  Tni- 
man-McOrath  conflict  (or  shadow  boxing) 
that  took  place  here  last  week  was  a  char- 
acter that  Is  In  danger  of  being  relegated  to 
a  minor  role  in  the  enveloping  dust.  The 
character  la  Old  Man  Corruption.  Yon  re- 
member, he  formerly  occupied  the  center  of 
the  stage.  Daxzled  as  we  all  are  by  the  antics 
of  Thursday,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight 

of  him.  Is  Ills  face  going  to  be  saved  in  \3xt 
general  melee? 

Judge  MoGranery,  who  haa  been  designated 
by  the  President  as  succesacv  to  Attorney 
General  McGrath,  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
Intends  to  liquidate  the  Morris  investigation 
of  the  Old  Man.  And  such  plans  as  be  haa 
to  look  Into  official  corruption  appear  to  be 
caaual  and  Incidental.  "The  first  order  of 
business."  he  told  the  press,  "is  to  find  out 
If  a  clean-up  is  needed  and  where."  That 
seems  to  fix  the  tone  of  the  new  regime. 
Where  has  Judge  McGranery  been  In  all  the 
months  whUe  scandal  has  been  occupying  a 
central  fwslticn  on  the  Washington  stage? 

There  was  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  the 
President  a  few  weeks  ago  as  to  whether  a 
house  cleaning  is  necessary.  So  concerned 
was  lie  over  the  repeated  exposures  of 
bribery,  vena'ity,  fixing,  and  slick  practices 
that  he  was  willing  to  g^ve  vast  powers  and  a 
free  hand  to  a  Republican  Investigator.  Now 
he  seems  wUIlng  to  beUeve  that  Old  Man 
Corruption  may  have  been  only  a  bogey  after 
aU.  At  least  he  has  agreed  to  string  along 
with  Judge  McGranery 's  proposed  investiga- 
tion to  see  if  an  investigation  is  needed.   The 
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moxinUln  has  labored  and  brought  forth  a 
mouse. 

Whatever  Investigating  is  to  be  done  under 
the  McOranery  regime  will  be  assigned  to  the 
FBI.  "I  think  that  the  FBI  will  be  capable  of 
advising  me  of  the  existence  of  any  (corrup- 
tion I,"  Judge  McGranery  said,  "and  who  the 
particular  wrongdoers  are."  As  this  waa 
coupled  with  the  judge's  assertion  that  he 
will  use  the  "regular  procedures  of  the  grand 
iury,"  it  may  mean  that  he  and  the  FBI 
will  concern  themselves  only  wltb  vlolatlona 
of  the  law,  as  Indeed  they  should.  But  much 
of  the  corruption  that  the  President,  Ck>n- 
gress  and  the  public  have  complained  about 
la  in  the  twilight  SBone  of  unethical  con- 
duct and  may  not  Involve  transgression  of 
any  statute.  Are  the  fixers,  the  Influence 
men.  and  the  tools  of  unscrupulous  in- 
terests to  remain  undisturbed  unless  for- 
mal prosecutions  can  be  launched? 

Tbe  impropriety  of  mjecting  tbe  FBI  into 
the  sort  of  investigation  that  is  needed 
should  be  clear  to  everyone.  It  could  not 
do  an  effective  Job  without  becoming  a  sort 
of  OestajK).  Wltb  its  present  powers,  the 
Jf^I  covUd  not,  for  example,  subpena  ofBctai 
records  and  papers  or  require  sxispected 
wrongdoers  to  answer  questionnaires  on  their 
Assets  and  income;  and  without  such  papers 
and  information,  how  coxild  any  agency  fer- 
ret out  the  unfaithful  officials  near  the  top 
who  are  largely  responsible  for  the  lowering 
of  the  standards  of  integrity  in  the  Gov- 
ernment? Clearly  it  Is  not  a  Job  for  the  FBI. 
and  any  attempt  to  transform  the  FBI  for 
this  sort  of  assignment  would  be  dangeroiis 
to  our  basic  rights  and  freedoms. 

What  the  McOranery  nomination  really 
means,  therefore,  is  the  withdrawal  of  the 
•dmmistratlon  from  Operation  Clean-up. 
except  for  routine  prosecutions.  That 
throws  a  heavy  burden  upon  Congress.  For 
example,  we  shall  now  have  to  look  to  the 
Chelf  subcommittee  for  a  comprehensive  an- 
alysis of  what  Is  wrong  with  the  Department 
of  Jvistlce.  The  administration  has  found 
the  iMue  too  hot  to  handle. 


Fiasco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  mw  TOKX 
IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
I>endix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  Walter  Lippmann  entitled 
•nasco,"  which  was  published  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  7, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TooAT  am)  Tomorrow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

nasco 

lir.  Truman  has  made  a  fiasco  of  dealing 
with  the  scandals  in  his  administration  be- 
cause he  has  misunderstood  them.  He  has 
been  trying — I  have  no  doubt  sincerely — to 
prove  that  he  can  ferret  out  crooks  and  graft- 
ers at  least  as  well  as  the  congressional  in« 
vestlgating  committee.  He  has  reacted  to 
the  exposure  coming  from  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue   by  dismissing  guilty 


men  and  by  ordering  an  InTeetlf  atlon  to  dls« 
cover  other  guilty  men. 

But  the  trouble  that  iir.  Tnunan  Is  up 
against  is  not  that  Mr.  X  and  Mr.  T  and  Mr. 

Z  did  this  or  that  unlawfvil  or  improper  act. 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  punish  them. 
The  real  issue  is  not  the  grafters.  It  is  that 
BO  many  of  them  were  there  so  long  with  no 
one  in  the  administration  doing  anything 
about  them,  or  even  seeming  to  be  aware  of 
them,  untU  hostile  congressional  committees 
on  the  outside  began  to  rip  things  open. 

The  real  question  is  not  how  to  react  and 
to  punish  specific  corrupt  acts  of  certain 
officials.  The  question  is  why  Mr.  Truman 
and  his  responsible  Cabinet  officers  knew 
nothing  about  these  scandals  until  they  were 
forced  by  Congress  to  take  notice  of  them. 
How  did  it  happen  that  they  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on — assuming,  as  we  must, 
that  they  would  not  have  tolerated  what  was 
going  on  had  they  known  about  it?  This  la 
what  is  troubling  the  people:  In  order  to 
prove  their  claim  that  they  have  been  de- 
ceived and  betrayed  by  their  own  subordi- 
nates, the  responsible  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  to  plead  guilty  to  ^roas  In- 
competence in  the  administration  of  Justice 
and  of  the  tat  laws  and  of  the  public  funds. 

Mr.  Truman  was  bound  to  fail  because  he 
did  not.  and  perhaps  In  the  nature  of  things 
could  not.  recognize  that  at  bottom  the  real 
issue  is  not  the  misdeeds  of  the  crooks,  but 
the  failure  of  the  police.  Mr.  Truman's 
whole  action,  beginning  with  the  Murphy 
affair  and  going  on  to  the  Newbold  Morris 
muddle,  has  been  based  on  the  false  notion 
that  In  order  to  meet  the  issue  he  had  to 
show  that  he  could  out-investigate  the  in- 
vestigators. 

Some  impeccable  celebrity  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Truman  to  catch  for  Mr.  Tru- 
man the  crooks  who  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  had  wormed  their  way  to  certain  of  the 
departments  of  the  Truman  administration. 
Once  this  Initial  and  fundamental  fallacy 
was  accepted,  all  the  acreamlng  absurdities 
which  we  have  seen  followed  readily  enough. 
The  Attorney  General  was  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  his  Depart- 
ment. He  was  to  appoint  the  Impeccable 
celebrity  who  was  somehow  to  catch  the 
grafters  and  to  bypass  the  real  question — 
Which  was.  Why  did  Mr.  McOrath  appoint 
these  grafters  or  keep  them,  doing  notiiing 
himself  about  the  condition  which  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Morris  to  clean  up? 

It  would  be  unfair  and  very  misleading 
to  identify  this  condition  with  Mr.  McGrath 
personally.  He  merely  exemplifies  It.  What 
is  this  condition?  it  is  the  condition  of 
coming  apart  at  the  seams,  and  of  becoming 
generally  unraveled  and  disheveled  and  at 
sixes  and  sevens,  which  always  exists  when 
a  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  party  that 
has  outlived  its  mandate  and  has  spent  its 
power.  The  scandals  themselves  are  dis- 
graceful, Init  they  appear  to  be — it  sounds 
awful  to  say  it — merely  the  normal  scandals 
of  a  falling  regime. 

The  condition  of  coming  apart  is  Infinitely 
more  serious,  more  expensive,  and  Indeed 
more  dangerous  than  all  the  graft  and  in- 
fluence-peddling combined.  The  corruption 
is  only  one  of  its  consequences:  The  much 
more  serious  consequences  are  the  paralysis 
of  decision  and  the  sterilization  of  thought 
at  the  highest  levels  of  our  policy. 

This  condition  cannot  be  ciired.  as  Mr. 
Truman  wanted  to  think  when  he  called  in 
Mr.  Morris,  by  catching  scnne  more  crooks. 
It  is  not  at  bottom  a  problem  of  law  en- 
forcement. It  is  a  problem  in  political  re- 
sponsibility, which  cannot  l>e  solved  by  in- 
vestigation, which  could  be  solved  only  by  an 
election  that  brought  Into  office  men  who 
have — ^what  the  Truman  administration  once 
had  but  has  no  longer — a  mandate,  and  with 
It  a  real  working  majority  which  gives  It  the 
power  to  govern. 


Wkal  Hide  AMcrici? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  icnrifzsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  8. 1952 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tuider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial, 
which  was  published  in  the  Ceylon  Her- 
ald. Ceylon,  Minn.,  March  20,  1952: 
What  Mass  AnaiTcaT 

There  is  an  Increasing  and  alarming  trend 
in  today's  American  thinking  that  we  in  the 
UrUted  States  will  have  to  stop  being  for 
America  first  and  that  we  can  no  longer  go 
It  alone  in  the  world. 

This  country  is  already  involved  in  in- 
numerable treaties,  alliancea.  commitment*, 
and  organizations  that  tend  to  destroy  the 
baalc  foundation  of  our  democratic  Repub- 
lic— freedom  and  supremacy  of  the  individ- 
ual.   A  new  one  is  coming. 

It  is  a  proposal  for  a  federal  political  union 
of  the  United  States.  Oreat  Britain.  France, 
and  other  members  of  the  North  Atlantle 
Pact,  and  will  Indirectly  involve  all  the  coun- 
tries In  these  empires,  from  Africa  to  Aus- 
tralia and  back. 

If  the  union  comes  into  being.  It  wUI  have 
a  legislature,  a  ministry,  an  executive,  and  a 
supreme  court.  It  will  have  the  power  to 
tax,  a  common  army,  a  common  cxurency, 
a  common  postal  system,  a  common  cltl- 
eenshlp. 

The  new  political  federation  Is  getting  a 
tremendoiu  txxwt  from  Britain  because  she 
wants  the  United  SUtes  to  )oln  her  in  a 

grave  attempt  to  save  and  enlarge  her  shaky 
Imperialist  empire.  The  idea  was  thoroughly 
aired  and  supported  by  Winston  ChurchUl  on 

his  recent  trip  to  this  continent,  and  It  baa 
already  been  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate  in  Washington.  One  poU  taker  says 
44  percent  of  the  American  pubUc  favtm 
such  an  Atlantic  lake  union. 

Today's  thinking  in  America  apparently 
encourages  the  union,  despite  the  fact  that 
not  over  two  generations  ago  many  of  our 
ancestors  left  their  homeland  in  Europe  or 
Britain  to  escape  the  very  rule  that  such  a 
federation  would  impose. 

A  decision  to  enter  the  federation  should 
not  be  left  to  a  few  bureaucrats  and  poU 
takers,  and  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington,  tw- 
cauae  the  proposal  could  so  override  and 
alter  our  Constitution  that  It  would  com- 
pletely change  our  form  of  government. 

Any  scheme  to  tamper  with  the  Constitu- 
tion should  not  be  Ignored.  If  we're  to  keep 
on  making  foreign  policies  and  alliances  with 
the  present  administration's  recipe,  it's  hard 
to  tell  how  half  baked  the  flniahed  product 
wUl  be. 


RFC  Loaat  to  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RaUrM^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NXW  BAMPSaiU 

m  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  8. 1952 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  a  distinguished  American,  Mr.  Cassius 
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M.  Clay,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  relative  to  Re- 
conatnictioD  Finance  Corporation  loana 
to  the  Baltimoi«  li  Ohio  Railroad, 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoM,  as  foDows: 

STATKaaorr  or  Ciasius  M.  Clat  to  tbv  Com- 
airrm  o»  Ba*-Kmo  ahb  CcmsMCT  or  thb 
Uwrrso  Btatbs  Scmatv 


The  CoMeaaseioiiAi.  Baooas  of  July  11, 
1961,  containing  a  statement  by  Mr.  Jesse  H. 
former  lederal  Loan  Administrator 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  regard  to  the 
RVC  loans  to  the  Baltimore  Sc  Ohio  Railroad. 
the  subject  of  InvcsUgation  in  1M7  by  a  But>- 
ooounlttee  at  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rencf  OoaunittM!,  has  come  to  my  attention. 
Inasasuch  as  that  statement  mentions  me 
by  name  In  a  disparaging  way,  I  am  request- 
ing this  opportunity  to  set  forth  certain 
ttUafB  which  Mr.  Jones  has  alurred  over  or 
oaattted. 

Contrary  to  one  of  the  Impllcationa  of  tills 
letter,  the  RFC  was  created  primarily  to 
stop  bank  failures  and  only  aecondarUy  to 
bail  out  railroad-security  holders.  At  first 
the  lloUt  on  all  loans  was  3  years,  though 
this  was  subaaqiiently  exteoded  by  Congress 
to  10  years,  which  if  I  am  not  mistaken  la 
stUl  the  legal  llzolt  on  loans. 

In  daaUng  with  the  baaka.  lir.  Jones  had 
a  wide  range  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar 
and  nnlque  abUlUes.  The  ouutandlng  rec- 
ord of  the  RFC,  under  his  administration, 
was  dtie  in  part  to  his  ability  to  get  things 
and  in  part  to  his  lucanny  abUlty  to 
up  sltuatlotts  and  outsmart  the  bankars 
at  their  own  game.  At  tlnaes  this  Involved 
taking  risks,  as  in  the  refinancing  of  the 
Oreat  Northern  Railroad,  when  he  trimmed 
Morgan.  Stanley  *  Oo.  out  of  an  underwrit- 
ing profit,  but  t  did  the  Job  that  the  RFC 
waa  then  prepared  to  do,  and  did  It  most 
•ifectlvcly. 

As  does  not  appear  from  his  statement, 
Bkany  at  the  larjcr  loans  to  railroads.  In  the 
making  of  which  Mr.  Jones  participated, 
however,  went  sour  within  a  few  years  after 
they  were  nuMle,  when  the  railroad  borrowers 
want  Into  bankruptcy  reorganlaation.  as  did 
nearly  one-third  of  railroad  mileage  of  the 
country  In  the  mca 

If  there  abould  ever  be  a  oohgresslonal 
Invaatlfatlon  at  the  entire  period  of  the 
RFC — which  tXtmn  haant  been — it  would 
Show  that,  aa  fsr  as  Mr.  Jones  personally  was 
eoassrned.  he  a  as  more  ambitious  than  sue- 
eesaful,  in  working  out  agreed  plans  between 
the  raUroAd  debtors,  the  RFC,  and  the  In- 
surance companies.  This  was  because  the 
court  decisions  on  wiiat  was  fair  and  equi- 
table in  railroad  rcorganlcatlons  had  created 
a  speclaUaed  field,  with  which,  unlike  bank- 
ing, iCr.  Jones  was  not  famUiar.  lioct  of  the 
plans  which  he  helped  negotiate  for  some 
of  the  RFCs  Urge  railroad  borrowers,  such 
as  the  Milwaukee,  the  FMsoo.  the  Denver  * 
Rio  Grande  Weatem,  the  Weatem  Pacific, 
and  other  roads,  were  rejected  by  the  Intcr- 
atau  Conunercc  Commission  and  the  Federal 
courts. 

The  record  of  collections  from  RFCs  rail- 
road borrowers  (other  than  the  B.  A  O.),  in 
which  I  share  Mr.  Jones'  justifiable  pride, 
was  largely  due  to  (1)  the  fact,  that  when 
plans  for  many  of  RFCs  railroad  borrowers 
were  fiiuOly  worked  out  by  the  InterstaU 
Commerce  Orwrnntssion.  the  RPCs  Railroad 
Division  had  a  competent  staff,  which  effec- 
tively represented  it  In  the  protracted  legal 
pvooeedlnci  before  the  IOC  and  In  the  Fed- 
eral coorta.  and  (2)  the  upturn  In  railroad 
earnings  and  prosperity  beginning  prior  to 
•ur  entry  in  World  War  XL 

The  part  played  by  Mr.  Jonaa  In  the  B.  *  O. 
reorganisation  at  1044.  which  was  worked 
out  under  the  hand-tailored  provlalons  at  the 


McLaughlin  Act  and  which  leaves  the  RFC 
bidding  the  bag  tm  106S  to  the  tune  of  about 
S75,000.000,  with  a  minimal  atnklng  fund  o€ 
only  #400,000  per  year,  repreeents  an  eaer- 
clae  of  RFC  powers  in  a  way  that  Congress 
certainly  never  intended.  Mr.  Jones'  Impa. 
tlence  with,  and  even  contempt  for,  what 
aeemed  to  him  the  superfluous  bona  fide 
legal  requirements,  made  it  possible  for  the 
very  men  to  whom  by  implication  he  in 
effect  admits  he  gave  "a  key  to  our  safe", 
to  use  him  to  further  their  own  ambitiotu 
ends.  Futhermore  this  whole  business  was  a 
forerunner  of  later  abuses,  such  ss  Tezmass. 
Lostron.  etc. 

Having  said  all  thla.  I  wish  to  state  my 
very  real  admiration  and  regard  for  Mr. 
Jones,  baaed  upon  a  close  association  with 
him  over  the  porlod  of  9  years  I  was  handling 
legal  matters  in  the  Railroad  Division  of  the 
RFC.  His  chief  quarrel  with  me  seema  to 
be  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  got  a  job 
with  the  B.  A  O.  myself,  without  aaking  him 
to  get  it  for  me. 


iBaufniioB  mad  Frcedoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Msw  Toax 

XM  THK  SSNATE  OF  THX  UNITED  BTATBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  8. 1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  an  address 
on  the  subject  Immigration  and  Free- 
dom, delivered  by  me  in  New  Yoi*  City, 
on  Saturday,  April  5,  1952,  before  a 
fonim  sponsored  by  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Club. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio, 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  be  at  this  gathering  of  the 
National  Democratic  dub  and  to  discuss 
With  you  another  of  the  great  issues  con- 
fronting our  country  today. 

stimulation  of  public  discussion  of  cur- 
rent issues  should  be  one  of  the  jx-lme  func- 
tions of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  of  such 
affiliated  groups  as  this  one. 

When  the  Democratic  Party,  or  any  other 
party,  ceases  to  be  a  vehicle  for  Ideas,  prin- 
ciples, and  programs  and  l>ecomes  instead 
a  vehicle  for  mere  patronage  and  irresponsi- 
ble power,  then  that  party's  days  of  infhi- 
ence  are  numbered. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  proper  func- 
tion even  in  connection  with  nonpolltlcal  Is- 
sues, such  as  foreign  poUcy  and  national 
defense.  In  connection  with  theee  Issues 
as  wen  as  purely  political  queMlona,  the  i>arty 
has  a  great  responsibUity  to  inform,  to  edu- 
cate, and  to  mobilize  pubUc  opinion. 

Today  I  prt^Mse  to  discuss  such  an  issue 
With  you — the  issue  of  immigration  and  its 
relation  to  our  foreign  policy  and  to  our  civil 
Ubertlee.  This  Is  a  nonpolltlcal  question. 
Tbere  is  no  Democratic  position  on  it.  Tbere 
Is  no  Republican  position.  But  there  is  a 
hvimanttarian  position.  And  there  Is  also 
a  democratic  position  with  a  small  "d." 

I  wUl  start  by  telling  you  that  there  la 
no  more  urgent  or  vital  issue  In  our  entire 
galaxy  of  present  problems  than  this  on»— ' 
Immigration.  Tet,  unfortunately,  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  complleatad  and  least  under* 
stood  IsBOss;  It  is  also  a  dlflkoilt  one  to 
eixplahi  to  the  geiwral  public. 

But  It  Is  now  necessary  to  undertake  thla 
szplaoation  and  to  arouse  ttie  publlo  to  the 


prssitng  needs  and  dangers  involved  ia  tlis 
immigration  issue. 

Some  of  you  may  be  surprised  to  be  told 
that  Immigration  is  an  Issue.  But  it  la.  In 
fact,  this  issue,  as  It  faces  tis  in  Congress, 
involves  much  more  than  Immigration.  It 
Involvea  major  mspecU  at  our  clvU  liberties. 
It  Involves  major  asf>ects  of  our  fcnreign 
poUcy.  It  Involves  the  thorny  problem  of 
racial  discrimination. 

We  have  been  confronted  with  these  ex- 
plosive issues  aU  contained  Is.  a  single  pack- 
age labeled  "Immigration." 

This  package  is  before  the  Congress  in  the 
form  of  a  so-called  omnibus  biU,  purport- 
ing to  codify  our  Immigration  and  natiu^l- 
ization  laws.  This  bill  is  sponsored  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  McCabbaji  and  In  the 
House  by  Representative  Waltkb.  The  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  bm  Is  a  legislative  package 
containing  enough  dynamite  to  threaten.  U 
not  entirely  to  wreck,  the  structure  of  our 
traditional  Immigration  practices  and  of 
civil  liberties  for  many  of  our  people:  It 
would  certainly  undermine,  if  not  destroy, 
our  national  standing  as  spokesman  for 
democratic  principles  abroad. 

The  McCarran-Walter  bUl  is  a  complicated 
leglslaUve  package— a  bill  of  men  than  300 
pages,  so  complex  and  tectmical  that  few 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  had  the  time 
or  opportunity  to  know  what  It  means  or 
contalna. 

I  was  amaaed  and  shotted  when  I  studied 
It  to  find  out  Just  how  had  It  was. 

Here,  among  other  things,  is  what  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter biU  would  do: 

1.  It  would  authorize  the  President,  in  his 
discretion,  to  shut  off  immigration  com- 
pletely; 

2.  It  would  establish  new  forms  of  racial 
dlsei^nlnation.  both  against  Negroes  and 
againt  orientals: 

3.  It  would  grant  to  Immigration  officials 
In  the  Justice  Department  unprecedented 

powers  for  summary  search,  seizure,  and  de- 
portation of  aUena  In  the  United  States; 

4.  It  would  establish  new  grounds  for  de- 
portaUon  of  allena,  and  make  those  grounds 
retroactive; 

5.  It  would  restrict  and  ahrlnk  Immigra- 
tion by  many  new  requirements  for  would- 
be  immlg^rants  which,  if  strictly  enforced, 
could  bar  almost  everybody  from  entering 
the  United  States.  An  imnoigrant  would  be 
barred  or  admitted,  for  instance,  on  the 
basis  of  an  American  consul's  personal  opin- 
ion or  prediction  on  whether  that  immigrant 
was  likely,  at  s<nne  future  time,  to  Join  a 
Oommunlst-fnmt  organization,  or  commit  a 
crime,  or  become  a  public  charge; 

e.  It  would.  In  general,  establish  new  erl- 
terla  and  standards  for  admission  into  this 
country  so  vague  as  to  be  meaningless  and 
so  Indelfaiite  as  to  invite  caprldoua  and  ar- 
bitrary decisions; 

7.  It  would  introduce  new  and  radical  dis- 
tinctions between  naturalized  and  native- 
born  American  cltisens;   and 

8.  It  would  generally  weaken  our  entire 
structure  of  dvil  liberties,  by  denying  essen- 
tial rights  to  aliens,  and  even  to  naturalised 
American  cltlaens. 

This  is  Just  a  thumbnail  summary  of  a 
few  of  the  dangerous  aq>ects  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  bllL 

Yet  it  U  a  fact  that  this  motley  leglslaUve 
conglomeration  has  been,  for  the  past  month. 
on  the  point  of  passage  in  both  the  House 
aiKl  the  Sexuite.  Had  a  few  of  us  been  leas 
Vigilant,  that  hill  would  long  since  liave 
been  on  the  President's  desk  awaiting  sig- 
nature. 

But  we  were  vigilant  and  the  MoCarran- 
Walter  bill  la  stlU  awaiting  action  In  both 
Bouses  of  Congreaa. 

This  proposal  la  not  only  bad  in  what  St 
doea.  it  Is  also  wrong  In  what  it  falls  to  do, 
by  way  of  humanizing  and  Uberallzlng  our 
present  immigration  lawa. 
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Hence,  a  number  of  us  In  the  Senate,  In 
consultation  with  scx:ial  service  groups,  reli- 
gious organizations,  and  voluntary  agencies 
with  experience  In  the  immigration  field 
drafted  our  own  package  bill  on  immigration 
and  naturalization.  We  Introduced  It  aa 
S.  3842,  commonly  known  as  the  Humphrey- 
Lehman  bill.  This  same  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Hoiise  by  Representative  Fbamk- 
UN  O.  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

Our  package  bill  not  only  avoids  the  evil 
and  restrictive  features  I  have  Jxist  enumer- 
ated, but  also  moves  forward  in  constructive 
directions. 

Our  bill  makes  it  possible  for  Increased 
numbers  of  worthy  immigrants  to  come  to 
this  country. 

Our  bill  authorizes  the  admission,  within 
the  framework  of  o\ir  present  quota  system, 
of  100,000  more  Immigrants  annually  than 
c»n  enter  under  present  law. 

Otir  bill  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  the 
family  unit  and  the  desirability  of  reuniting 
divided  families. 

Oixr  bill  safeguards,  to  the  fiillest  extent 
practicable,  civil  rights  and  liberties  even 
for  aliens.  Refust^  of  admission  as  weU  as 
deportation  are  required  to  be  based  on  fact, 
rather  than  on  mere  opinion.  Adequate  re- 
view and  appeal  procedures  are  provided. 

Our  bill  removes  all  racial  discriminations 
from  our  Inunlgratlon  laws. 

Ovir  bill  establishes  new,  fair,  but  effec- 
tive safeguards  against  the  admission  of  vin- 
deslrable,  criminal,  and  subversive  aliens. 

Our  bill  would  permit  the  United  States 
to  do  its  part  In  providing  asylum  for  vic- 
tims of  political  and  religious  persecution, 
for  escapees  from  Communist  tyranny,  for 
people  from  Italy.  Greece,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Western  Oermany  where  the  problem  of 
surplus  population  currently  threatens  eco- 
nomic and  political  disaster. 

On  March  24.  President  Truman  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  outlining  the 
urgent  situation  Involving  these  peoples,  and 
Stressing  the  necessity,  in  the  name  of  world 
peace,  as  well  as  of  humanltarianlsm,  of  ovir 
doing  our  part  to  relieve  the  tragic  situation 
that  now  obtains.  President  Truman  per- 
formed a  great  service  in  calling  the  Nation's 
attention  to  this  matter.  It  Is  our  convic- 
tion that  our  bill,  the  Humphrey-Lehman 
bill,  carries  out  the  intent  of  the  President's 
message,  and  meets  the  need  he  so  cogently 
outlined. 

Our  bill  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  infusion  of  fresh  new  blood,  of  a  selected 
stream  of  Imnkigratlon,  is  good  for  ova  coun- 
try, for  Its  economic,  sprltual.  and  ctiltural 
growth. 

The  national  platforms  of  one  of  our  great 
political  parties  once  contained  this  state- 
ment: 

"Foreign  Immigration  which  In  the  past 
has  added  so  much  to  the  wealth,  resources, 
and  Increase  of  power  to  this  Nation — the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations — 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  lib> 
cral  and  Just  policy." 

That  statement  was  In  the  Republican 
Party  platform  of  1864  and  was  written  by 
the  then  standard  bearer  of  that  pcurty,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

It  was  true  In  1864.  It  is  true  today.  It 
Is  the  philosophy  underlying  S.  2842.  the 
Humphrey-Lehman  bill. 

I  have  summarized  not  the  provisions,  but 
the  effec+8  of  our  proposal,  of  our  package 
bill  on  Inunlgratlon  and  natvirallzatlon. 

These  provisions,  as  already  Indicated,  are 
In  sharp  contrast  with  the  provisions  of  the 
McCarran- Walter  bill.  This  latter  bill  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  every 
would-be  Immigrant  is  a  suspicious  char- 
acter, a  potential  saboteur,  who  Is  to  be 
Admitted,  if  at  all.  by  sufferance  and  tmder 
surveillance,  and  remain  subject  at  all  times, 
while  In  this  country,  to  Instant  apprehen- 
sion and  deportation.   Even  after  he  becomes 


•  naturalized  American  citizen,  his  citizen- 
ship must  remain  subject  to  revocation  on 
any  one  of  a  dozen  grounds. 

Is  this  a  reflection  of  the  American  spirit? 
Is  this  a  proper  law  for  a  nation  settled 
and  peopled  by  immigrants,  and  built  to 
greatners  by  immigrants?  Is  this  a  suitable 
law  for  a  country,  whose  Lady  of  Liberty  in 
New  York  Harbor  bears  the  famed  inscription: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor 
yoiur  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore.* 

Is  the  McCarran-Walter  bill  what  we  have 
come  to  in  the  United  States? 

No.  the  McCarran-Walter  bill  is  not  in  the 
American  spirit.  It  is  a  measure.  Introduc- 
ing police-state  principles  and  methods  for 
dealing  with  Immigrants  and  aliens. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  have  only  the 
warmest  regard  for  the  officials  and  employees 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice and  of  our  Consular  Service  who  would 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  bill.  Aa  far  as  I  know,  these  offlclaU 
do  not  have  a  i>Mlce-state  mentality. 

But  however  mild  and  kindly  the  individ- 
uals who  would  administer  this  law,  its  basic 
harshness  and  stringency  could  not  be  re- 
strained. And  without  stretching  Its  terms 
an  inch,  the  terms  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
bill  could  be  faithfully  used  by  rigid  and 
arbitrary  ofBclals  as  an  instnunent  of  cruel 
and  oppressive  treatment  of  aliens  beyond 
anything  ever  known  in  this  hemisphere. 

Even  under  the  most  benign  administra- 
tion, the  terms  of  the  McCarran-Walter  bill 
would  result  in  breaking  up  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  homes  In  which  aliens  are 
married  to  American  citizens  and  have 
American  children.  Nor  is  relief  or  reprieve 
on  grounds  of  hardship  or  humanity  made 
available  from  any  quarter. 

For  while  this  bill  would  expand  and  aug- 
ment the  power  of  administrative  officials  to 
seize,  to  deport,  to  bar  from  this  country, 
without  right  of  appeal,  the  same  bill  shrinks 
and  diminishes  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  suspend  deportation  in  worthy 
cases,  and  to  adjust  the  status  of  wOT-thy  non- 
immigrant visiters  who  otherwise  qualify  and 
wish  to  remain  here  as  immigrants. 

As  I  read  the  McCarran-Walter  bill,  there 
was  conjured  up  in  my  mind's  eye  the  spec- 
tacle of  immigration  officials  knocking  on 
doors  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  hustling 
aliens  off  to  detention  centers,  and  herding 
them  onto  shl{)s  outward  bound,  while  wives 
and  children  weep,  and  courts  are  powerless 
to  interfere.  This  is  a  nightmare,  but  it 
could  happen  here,  under  the  terms  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  bill. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  going  to  happen,  even 
if  the  McCarran-Walter  bill  is  enacted.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  authors  of  this  bill  had 
such  a  program  in  mind.  But  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  it  could  happen. 

What  are  a  few  of  the  specific  provisions  of 
this  incredible 'legislative  proposal? 

1.  American  citizenship  Is  revoked  in  the 
case  of  any  naturalized  citizen  who,  within 
5  years  of  becoming  a  citizen,  joins  an  organi- 
sation listed  by  the  Attorney  General  aa 
Communist  or  Comniunlst  front. 

2.  American  citizenship  is  also  revoked  in 
the  case  of  any  naturalized  citizen  who. 
within  10  years  of  becoming  a  citizen,  refuses 
to  testify  before  a  congressional  conunlttee 
investigating  subversive  activities. 

3.  Summary  deportaton  is  directed  for  any 
alien  who,  at  any  time  since  his  admission 
into  the  United  States,  has  belonged  to  a 
Communist  organization,  even  though  he 
may  have  long  since  broken  his  Communist 
affiliations  and  rejected  all  Communist  ideas. 

4.  Summary  deportation  is  directed  for 
any  alien  whose  admission  papers  were  out 
of  order  when  he  entered  this  country,  even 


though  the  mistake   was  discovered   yean 
after  his  entry. 

5.  Summary  deportation  is  directed  for  any 
alien  who  falls  to  register  under  the  Alien 
Registration  Act. 

There  are  many  more  provisions  of  a  simi- 
lar nat\ire.  The  chief  feature  of  these  pro- 
visions is  a  calloiis  disregard  for  htmiane 
considerations,  and  for  the  dicttun  "let  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime." 

Revocation  of  citizenship  Is  among  tba 
most  terrible  penalties  we  know,  and,  yet, 
in  this  bill,  this  heavy  penalty  is  provided 
for  acts  which  native-born  American  citizens 
can  perform  without  violating  any  law. 
Such  discrimination  is  repugnant  to  our 
basic  concepts  of  American  Justice  and 
American  citizenship.  It  would  IneTltablj 
create  a  great  group  of  second-class  citisens 
who  could  never  be  sure  of  their  citizenship. 
Deportation  U  directed,  almost  lightly, 
with  fine  Impartiality,  for  technical  as  well 
as  substantial  violations  of  law,  and  in  some 
cases,  where  no  violation  of  Isw  at  all  Is  In- 
volved. Yet,  deportation  can  be  worse  than 
the  death  penalty  In  some  instances,  espe- 
cially where  families  are  cruelly  broken  up. 
Oh,  the  list  of  unfortunate  provisions  in 
this  leglslstive  Pandora's  box  is  endless.  I 
want  to  mention  Just  one  more.  The  Mc- 
Carran-Walter blH  provides  that  If  a  country 
refuses  to  accept  an  alien  ordered  departed 
to  that  country,  no  Immigrants  are  there- 
after to  be  accepted  from  the  country  in 
question. 

What  a  source  of  discord  that  prorlsioa 
could  be.  We  could,  under  this  provision. 
embroil  ourselves  in  endless  quarrels  with 
nations  like  Prance  and  Britain,  while  pro- 
viding iron  curtain  countries  with  a  perfect 
means  of  preventing  the  flight  of  refugees 
from  their  lands  to  the  United  SUtes. 
Thousands  would  suffer,  immigration  would 
be  suspended,  and  nothing  would  be  gained. 
For  all  these  reasons,  and  many  more  I  do 
not  liave  the  time  to  enumerate,  it  is  of  tiis 
highest  importance  that  the  McCarran-Wal- 
ter bill  be  defeated. 

I  also  feel  that  to  meet  our  world  respon- 
sibilities, as  well  as  our  own  internal  needs, 
we  should  pass  the  Humphrey-Lehman  bill. 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words  at  this  point 
about  the  quota  system  in  our  immigration 
Uw. 

The  present  quota  system,  which  Is  our 
chief  mechanism  for  restricting  Immigrs- 
tlon.  was  enacted  shortly  after  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  in  the  backwash  of  reaction 
which  followed  that  war.  In  the  years  be- 
tween 1890  and  1914,  an  average  of  1,000.000 
immigrants  per  year  entered  this  country. 
But  by  1920.  a  reaction  had  set  in.  An  eco- 
nomic depression  was  on  the  way. 

And  so  Congress  passed  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1921,  and  then  the  act  of  1924.  These 
acts  restricted  immigration  by  setting  up  a 
quota  system.  But  the  quota  system  worked 
out  at  that  time  was  frankly  based  on  purely 
racial  and  racist  theories,  the  same  theories 
which  were  being  espoused  in  Oermany  by 
an  agitator  named  Adolf  Hitler.  It  is  an  ac- 
tual fact  that  our  quota  system  was  devel- 
oped from  the  identical  axioms  thst  Hitler 
later  xised  in  his  rise  to  power. 

Indeed,  later  during  the  Nazi  period  in 
Oermany,  the  German  radio  frequently 
quoted  from  the  Immigration  debates  in  the 
United  States  Congress  in  the  early  1920's 
to  show  that  Members  of  our  Congress  felt 
the  same  way  the  Nazis  did  about  so-called 
race  and  the  so-called  superiority  of  the  so- 
called  Nordics. 

According  to  this  discredited  theory,  peo- 
ple from  southern  and  eastern  Kurope  are 
racially  inferior  to  people  from  western  and 
northern  Europe.  Hence  in  accordance  with 
this  incredible  doctrine.  Congress  provided 
that  the  preponderant  number  of  immi- 
grants coming  to  the  United  States  must  be 
from  the  so-called  Nordic  countries. 
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Thus,  our  quota  system  «M  UTangsd  to 
admit  rougtiiy  150,000  immigrants  annually. 
But  ot  this  number,  86. percent  iiad  to  be 
from  northern  and  western  Europe,  more 
than  40  percent  from  Great  Britain  alone. 
The  remaining  15  percent  was  divided  among 
the  countries  of  southern,  central,  and  east- 
ern Europe,  and  from  Africa  and  Asia. 

As  the  quota  system  has  actually  worked 
In  the  last  30  years,  only  a  small  number  of 
Immigrants  from  northern  and  western  Eu- 
rope have  come  to  the  United  States.  Only 
10  percent  of  the  large  BrltUh  quota  has  been 
used.  Ninety  percent  of  that  quou  has  been 
imused,  and  thus  wasted. 

But  the  quotas  of  the  coimtries  of  south- 
ern, central,  and  eastern  Europe  are  so  over- 
sutMcrlbed  that  Italians,  for  instance.  wtK> 
apply  for  admission  into  the  United  States 
today  will  be  considered  as  possible  immi- 
granU  for  1954.  1955,  and  1956.  And  under 
these  conditions,  of  course,  relatively  few  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act,  s  consldersble  number  of  people  from 
some  of  the  countries  of  eastern  and  south- 
ern Europe  were  admitted  into  the  United 
States,  but  these  numbers  were  ordered  sub- 
tovcted  from  future  quotas.  Thus  the  quota 
for  Greece  is  mortgaged  by  00  percent  unUl 
the  year  3013,  for  Poland,  until  the  year  199J. 
for  Yugoslavia,  until  3001.  for  Latvia.  W)tU 
the  year  2374.  for  Estonia,  to  the  year  1146, 
and  so  on. 

This,  of  course,  is  completely  unreal,  and 
completely  ridiculous.  It  is  not  only  un- 
realistic. It  Is  tragic  for  the  refugees  from 
those  countries.  wkK>  have  fled  from  Commu- 
nist tyranny,  who  are  thvu  barred,  whatever 
their  qualiflcatlons,  from  entering  the  United 
States. 

By  now,  however,  the  quota  system  is  so 
deeply  ingrained  in  oiv  Isws  thst  It  is,  per- 
haps, unrealistic  to  try  to  root  It  out  com- 
pletely. What  we  can  and  should  do  is  to 
inodiry  It  to  take  the  racist  taint  away. 

This  has  been  done  in  the  Humphrey- 
Lehman  bill  by  making  those  quota  numbers 
Which  are  not  used  by  British  and  other 
nationals  from  northern  and  western  Europe 
available  to  persons  from  countries  like 
Greece,  Italy.  Caechoslovakia.  Hungary,  and 
Poland. 

This  is  an  essential  improvement  over  our 
present  laws.  I  hope  there  may  be  wide- 
spread support  for  this  measure.  Only 
through  such  support,  and  by  public  expres- 
atcms  of  such  support,  will  we  have  a  chance 
to  get  Uxis  vital  proposal  enacted. 

In  the  early  days  of  o\ir  country,  an  Amer- 
ican President,  James  Madison  remarked. 
''That  part  of  America  which  has  encouraged 
Immigrants  the  most  has  advanced  the  most 
rapidly  in  population,  agriculttire,  and  the 
aru." 

It  wss  true  in  President  Madison's  dsy. 
It  U  still  true  today. 

The  States  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
fbrelgn-bom  are  also  the  States  with  the 
highest  per  capita  incomes.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  tliat  the  one  is  th»  direct  result  of 
the  other.  But  there  is  a  vital  connection 
between  these  two  circumstances. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  base  my  arguments 
today  on  the  economic  benefits  of  immigra- 
tion, or  even  on  the  advantages  that  tuiva 
come  to  this  coiuitry  from  the  contributions 
of  its  immigrants,  from  men  like  Carl  Schurs, 
Andrew  Carnegie.  Michael  Cudahy,  Joeeph 
Bulova.  Enrico  Fermi,  and  Albert  Einstein. 

"The  supreme  treasure  of  our  country." 
•aid  EUhu  Root,  "is  freedom." 

And  It  is  in-freedom's  defense  that  I  speak. 
In  defense  of  civil  liberties  and  basic  rights, 
even  for  aliens  in  our  midst. 

Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  wliich 
Be  spoke  unto  Moses: 

"If  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  In  your 
land,  ye  shall  not  do  him  wrong.  The 
Stranger  that  sojoumeth  with  you  shall  be 
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vnto  you  as  the  home-bom  among  you,  and 
thou  Shalt  love  him  as  thyself,  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  the  Lord  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  but  they  are  memorable 
words  for  all  i)eople  for  all  time. 


Fictitioiu  Bills  Presented  to  the  Califorak 
Physiciaas  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NEW  HAMPSHin 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  8,  1952 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  24  issue  of  Time  magazine  re- 
ports a  condition  in  the  State  of  Call- 
iomia  that  is  revealing  to  say  the  least. 

It  reports  that  surgeons  have  put  in 
fictitious  bills  to  the  California  Physi- 
cians Service  which  Is  akin  to  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  In  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000  during  the  past 
year. 

The  article  indicates  that  the  Medical 
Society  of  California  does  not  intend  to 
take  any  action  to  either  reveal  the 
identity  of  those  who  have  robbed  the 
sick  or  to  prosecute  them. 

Apparently  such  conduct  deserves 
much  more  than  a  mere  slap  on  the 
wrist  as  concerned  to  the  action  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  the 
case  of  the  doctor  who  worked  day  and 
night  to  bring  relief  to  victims  of  cancer. 
Accordingly,  I  have  today  sent  a  letter 
to  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
California,  asking  him  what  he  proposes 
to  do  about  this  sordid  situation. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
print in  the  CoNCKESsioNAL  Record  Ap- 
pendix a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  written 
to  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
California  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
written  to  Dr.  W.  Richard  Ohler.  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety. I  have  written  similar  letters  to 
Dr.  John  W.  Cline.  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  Dr. 
H.  Gordon  MacLean.  president  of  the 
California  Medical  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoKD,  as  follows: 

Ukfted  States  Semate. 
ComOTTES  ON  Interstate  and 

FOSEICM    COMICEBCE, 

AprU  8.  1952. 
Bon.  EDirtmD  G.  Baowir. 

Attorney  General.  State  of  CcUifomia, 
Library  and  Court  Building,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
Dkab  Ma.  Brown:  I  refer  you  to  the  rev- 
elations made  by  the  California  Physicians 
Service,  which  reports  that  approximately 
200  surgeons  and  other  members  of  the  Call- 
tomla  Physicians  Service  have  put  in  ficti- 
tioiu bUls  and  have  received  false  pajrment 
Of  approximately  $1,000,000  in  the  past  year. 
With  many  thousands  of  American  people 
being  impoverished  by  extensive  surglci^  fees, 
I  feel  that  such  admitted  conduct  as  af- 
forded by  the  California  Physicians  Service 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  you. 
And  the  names  of  those  who  have  robbed 
the  sick  should  be  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic and  those  guUty  of  such  unethical  prac- 


tices should  be  punished.  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  looking  into  this  matter  and  will 
be  Interested  in  any  report  that  you  may 
make. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Chablxs  W.  Tobet. 

Apsn.  8.  1952. 
Dr.  W.  RicHABO  Orles. 

Botton,  Mass. 

Deax  Da.  Ohlb:  Some  of  my  colleagues 
have  called  my  attention  to  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  24,  1952,  issue  of  Time 
magazine  under  the  title  "Doctors  Chisel," 
which  read  as  foUows: 

"Por  a  doeen  years  the  California  Medical 
Association  has  been  mighty  proud  of  its 
Insurance  plan  for  paying  part  of  the  cost 
of  doctors'  bills.  With  850,000  suljscrlbers 
and  more  than  $18,000,000  paid  out  in  their 
behalf  last  year,  the  California  Phyaicians* 
Service  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and 
most  successful  private  medical  plans.  As 
such,  is  is  offered  as  a  working-model  argu- 
ment against  state  medicine.  Last  week 
CP8  was  shocked  to  Its  bone  marrow.  Two 
hundred  or  more  doctors  had  been  gypping 
the  plan  by  charging  It  for  strvlcea  they 
had  never  rendered.  The  swag  was  esti- 
mated at  $1,000,000  to  $1,200,000  a  year. 

"Sometimes  the  doctors  bUled  CPS  for  op- 
erations which  were  not  performed  and  office 
calls  that  were  never  made.  One  chiseler 
made  the  crude  mistake  of  sending  in  a  bUl 
for  surgery  and  office  calls  while  the  patient 
was  actually  in  New  York.  Others  got  higher 
fees  by  raising  the  category  or  their  work — 
e.  g.,  charging  for  a  cataract  operation  in- 
stead of  merely  draining  a  sty.  "Hiere  was 
wholesale  chiseling  by  charging  for  imagi- 
nary X-rays  and  laboratory  tests. 

"CPS  trustees,  worried  by  long-time 
whispers  had  canvassed  a  large  group  of  pa- 
tlente,  and  aU  too  often  found  the  whispers 
Justified.  Now,  in  any  case  where  gouging 
is  suspected,  the  doctor's  blU  is  audited  be- 
fore he  gets  paid.  The  trustees  hope  that, 
now  that  the  racket  has  been  exposed,  that 
the  guilty  doctors  will  mend  tlxeir  ways. 
CPS  would  prefer  not  to  sue  them,  but  if  It 
has  to  it  wiU." 

If  this  article  is  true,  do  you  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  a  case  where  surgeons  have 
been  engaged  in  unethical  conduct? 

You  and  your  committee  are  apparently 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  unethical 
conduct,  in  that.  I  understand  your  society 
has  been  trying  Dr.  Lincoln  upon  charges 
of  making  exaggerated  statements  and  using 
one  form  of  medication  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  in  his  research  program.  You  liave 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  injure  him  to  the 
jxAnt  where  you  have  now  called  for  his 
resignation. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  American  Medical 
Society  should  call  for  an  investigation  of 
the  doctors  mentioned  in  this  article?  And 
Is  robbing  the  patient  not  considered  suffi- 
ciently unethical  to  warrant  such  action? 
I  wUl  await  with  interest  your  rq>ly. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Chaklxs  W.  Tobet, 
United  States  Senator, 


Tbc  ForeifB  Aid  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 
XN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  8, 1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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tta«  RscoBD  an  article  entitled  "The  For- 
eign Aid  Bill,"  originally  published  In 
Business  Week,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

Trx  Fokdon  An)  Bill — IdRBCMt  or  Wocld 
Opinion 

Big  decisions  are  seldom  easy  to  noake. 
The  forelgn-ald  legislation  now  before  Can- 
gnm  Is  a  good  example. 

President  Truman  has  asked  $7,900,000,000 
tor  defense,  defense  support,  and  point  4 
assistance  to  our  allies  In  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  reaction  by  and  large  has  been 
unfavorable.  Many  Americans  wonder  If  the 
promised  end  of  foreign  aid  is  ever  to  come. 
Tbey  feel  that  foreign  aid  Is  being  accepted 
••  a  permanent  budget  item  both  by  our 
Ooremment  and  by  our  allies.     •     •     • 

Other  factors  add  still  more  trouble.  There 
Is  lack  of  confidence  both  In  Congress  and 
in  the  country  In  what  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  say  Is  necessary.     •     •      • 

The  principal  target  for  the  slash  Is  the 
economic  aid  section,  $1,800,000,000  of  which 
$1,400,000,000  is  earmarked  for  the  NATO 
countries.     •     •     • 

But  the  problem  stubbornly  remains. 
•  •  •  The  distinction  between  military 
and  economic  (or  defense  support)  aid  is 
largely  a  fiction.  •  •  •  The  standard  of 
llTlng  and  the  rate  of  rearmament  at  any 
given  time  in  the  NATO  countries  is  deter- 
mined by  their  internal  resource*  and  the 
help  w«  give  them.  Less  assistance  can  only 
mean,  in  the  short  run.  lees  rearmament  or 
a  lower  living  standard.     •     •     • 

Britain's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
Just  revealed  that  her  reserves  of  gold  and 
dollars  are  below  $1,800,000,000,  off  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  the  first  2  months  of 
the  year.  A  conservative  government  In 
France  is  trying  to  get  Its  roots  down  In  an 
atmosphere  of  economic  crisis.  The  Euro- 
pean Army  plan  Is  Just  emerging. 

The  Issue,  It  seems  to  us,  is  whether  we 
are  prepared  to  face  the  consequences  of  a 
drastic  cut  in  the  foreign-aid  program  now 
fey,  say,  eliminating  all  economic  aid. 

Such  a  cut  means  that  something  in  the 
economies  of  our  allies  must  give.  Is  Brit- 
ain, with  a  meat  ration  of  less  than  20  cents 
per  week,  going  to  pull  in  her  belt  some 
more?  Probably  not.  The  more  likely  result 
Is  a  cut  in  the  K-ltish  arms  program.  That 
will  certainly  be  the  reaction  in  other  coun- 
tries as  well.  It  should  be  understood,  too, 
that  the  cut-back  in  tneir  defense  programs 
would  be  more  than  the  reduction  In  eco- 
nomic aid,  since  our  supplying  a  critical 
Item  can  Increase  their  arms  output  by  an 
wtlmated  $3.50  for  every  $1  of  help.  And 
this  cut-back  would  come  at  a  time  when 
the  Russians  have  Just  announced  a  bigger 
arms  budget  than  ever  before  in  peacetime. 
Are  we  prepared  to  face  this  consequence? 

Such  a  cut  would  probably  put  many  of 
otir  allies  in  the  position  of  being  forced  to 
resume  or  expand  trade  through  the  Iron 
curtain.  Are  we  prepared  to  face  up  to  this 
consequence? 

Such  a  cut  might  well  be  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  ability  of  France  to  carry  on  the 
costly  war  In  Indochina.  If  Indochina 
should  go  by  default,  that  would  mean  the 
end  of  a  free  southeast  Asia,  and  it  would 
Ultimately  mean  huge  American  outlays  to 
sustain  the  economy  of  an  Isolated  Japan. 
Are  we  prepared  for  this? 

These  consequences  are  compelling.  They 
Illustrate  why  the  decision  before  Congress 
is  difficult.  They  counsel  extreme  caution 
tD  slashing  foreign  aid  drastically  at  this 
time.  •  •  •  As  we  move  to  meet  the 
problem  of  the  Immediate  fut\u-e,  we,  to- 
gether with  our  allies,  must  summon  up  the 
intelligence  and  energy  to  find  a  lasting  so- 
lution to  restore  them  to  economic  self- 
reliance. — Bxisiness  Week. 


Miss  Dolores  M.  Gottfried 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  AprU  8. 19S2 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Miss 
Dolores  M.  Gottfried,  of  Salem.  Oreg.,  a 
senior  at  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  has  been 
declared  winner  of  the  Oregon  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  article  announcing  her 
award,  and  also  the  address  she  made. 
on  the  basis  of  which  she  won  the  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Miss  OormuzD  Awasoks  Pbizb 

Dolores  M.  Gottfried,  of  Salem,  senior  at 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,  as  winner  of  the  Ora- 
gon  Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  has  been 
awarded  a  Westinghoiise  console  radio. 

The  award  was  made  in  a  KEX  Kay  Wekt 
broadcast. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  each  year 
throughout  the  United  States  by  the  Radio 
Television  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Radio  and  TV  Broad- 
casters, and  the  United  States  Junior  Cham« 
ber-of  Commerce. 

In  each  annual  contest  high-school  stu- 
dents of  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  compete  in  the  scrip-writing  contest 
on  the  fundamental  precepts  of  democracy. 
Bach  State  winner  receives  an  award  on 
Washington's  birthday.  In  this  year's  con- 
test entries  were  made  by  over  30.000  schools. 


?  t 


Aoouaa  bt  Ifias  DoLoan  If.  OorrrtiiD 

At  democracy's  burial,  as  she  Ilea  cold,  gray 
and  Immobile  in  a  linen  winding-sheet,  who 
win  weep?  Where  ia  liberty's  family,  that 
it  may  play  the  flutes  for  her  dirge? 

The  funeral  day  dawns  bleak.  The  clouds 
have  lined  themselves  with  crepe  and  they 
sit  like  horrid  buddas  above  the  earth,  silent- 
ly, mockingly  weeping.  Suddenly  they  roar 
approval  of  the  ghostly  death  march  pass- 
ing below. 

Imperceptibly  the  speed  slackens  and  the 
procession  halts.  Through  the  core  of  the 
earth  rises  the  maw  of  an  'mmense  pit. 
Gray  hands  lift  the  casket,  and  groans  of 
millions  lower  It  tenderly  into  the  blackness 
of  no  return. 

Now  all  is  still.  Nothing  can  be  beard 
but  the  plodding  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  people,  and  the  siren-like  wail  of  wind. 
Guilt  has  left  room  for  no  sorrow  In  those 
hearts  which  every  hour  beat  more  slowly. 
A  whisper  arises,  and  hovers  above  them  in 
the  fog:  "This  was  my  fault,"  "the  blame  is 
mine,"  "I  am  the  Cause."  It  is  a  unified 
mea  ctilpa,  the  last  cry  of  a  ruined  country, 
the  swan-song  of  civilization. 

It's  not  a  pretty  picture.  Nor  is  it  a 
likely  one.     But  America,  It  is  possible. 

Democracy  Is  lovely:  she  is  young:  she  is 
free.  Tou  cannot  imagine  her  death.  Tet 
ts  she  not  of  human  conception?  Tour  own 
daughter.  America,  guard  her  well.  Democ- 
racy is  wise.  There  have  been  occasions 
when  she  has  survived  because  of  her  prin- 
ciples, wblle  you.  (ooUably  and  clumsily 
caused  commotions  which  endangered  her. 
Protect  your  child.  America,  yours  is  the 
one  family  which  can  boast  of  such  an  off- 
spring. She  is  noble  and  fine.  Tot  your 
own  sake,  take  cars  of  her. 

Perhi^M  you  take  her  for  granted,  yet  yoa 
seemed  to  be  worried  when  she  almost  died 
at   birth.     During    the   lean   years,    as    you 


strogglsd  to  glTc  ta«r  bsalth.  and  sweated  to 
pay  for  her  education,  you  could  not  foresee 
the  future.  When  democracy  emerged,  vle- 
toriotu,  from  the  inner  confUets  suffered 
during  her  adolescence,  and  stood,  "with 
shining  morning  face"  to  greet  the  world, 
she  glcoled  in  her  approaching  maturity. 
But  the  outgrowth  of  adolescence  does  not 
the  subsequent  loss  of  all  proMema. 
step  on  the  road  to  adulthood  has  its 
loose  board,  or  rusted  nail,  and  In  order  to 
reach  its  height,  democracy  has  stumbled 
painfully  many  times. 

Now  3he  has  achieved  an  Important  post* 
tion,  one  which  enables  her  to  help  you. 
and  to  assist  in  the  rearing  at  your  younger 
children.  Tour  own  home,  your  nice  car. 
the  street  cleaners,  garbage  collectors,  bxis 
systems,  were  all  given  you  by  democracy. 
No  doubt  you  appreciate  them;  but  remem- 
ber, tbese  privileges  are  charged  to  your  ac- 
count: you  are  expected  to  pay  for  them. 
The  tax  bills  you  receive,  parking  meters, 
blood-banks — all  contribute  to  your  daugh- 
ter's care  and  your  own  security. 

Democracy  loves  you.  America,  and  you 
love  democracy.  Watch  over  her  Jealously, 
shelter  her.  Make  sure  that  she  contracts 
no  "contaglotis  disease."  and  the  will  11  v$. 
She  wUl  live  a  full  life.  America.  She  wlU 
onlty,  and  bring  forth  the  children  of 


YoBtk  Makes  WorM  of  Frieaikkip 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  nsMoirr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNffED  BTATW 

Tuesday,  AprU  1. 1952 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  haye  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  article 
enUUed  "Youth  Makes  World  of  Friend- 
ship," written  by  Robert  Terry,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  April  7,  1952.  The  article  describes 
the  work  of  the  Experiment  in  Inter- 
national Living,  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  my  town  of  Putney.  Vt 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

TotrrB  Muus  Woelb  or  Paznrosuip 

(By  Robert  Terry) 
nxmnrr  szcRAjfois  aocsmt  raiOLT  tzvoia 

A  new  chapter  has  opened  up  in  the  work 
of  the  Eiperlment  In  International  Living. 

It  is  now  operating  also  as  an  ezperlment- 
In-reverse. 

In  addition  to  the  large  numbers  of  younf 
Americans  who  will  spend  the  summer  living 
in  private  families  in  other  countries,  some 
400  yoiing  European  experimenters  will  come 
to  the  United  States  for  the  same  kind  of 
experience.  This  represents  the  mattiring  of 
several  years  of  planning,  followed  by  a  pUot 
project  last  summer  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  State  Department. 

It  came  about  this  way: 

The  State  Department  has  a  program  for 
bringing  the  potential  leaders  of  other  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States  for  a  year  of  uni- 
versity study.  Early  last  3rear,  the  Experi- 
ment in  International  Living  of  Putney,  Vt., 
offered  its  two  decades  of  experience  to  help 
these  students  orient  themselves. 

Fifty  German  students  were  given  4  weelu 
ci  living  In  American  homes  before  they 
plunged  Into  the  complex  life  of  the  tmiver- 
sitles  they  were  to  attend,  with  all  the  deli- 
cate problems  of  transition  that  are  Involved. 
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By  learning  American  customs  in  a  family, 
acquiring  "brothers"  and  "sisters"  and  com- 
ing to  feel  that  they  belonged,  the  path  of 
adjustment  was  smoothed. 

ilujtrians  head  u>eat 

This  eocnlng  summer,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  giving  200  Austrian  students  the 
same  opportunity. 

The  experiment  is  also  arranging  to  bring 
more  than  60  students  each  from  Sweden. 
Germany.  Holland.  Prance,  and  Britain, 
countries  where  vlgoroiu  experiment  organl- 
aatlona  have  sprung  up  since  IMR,  All  of 
these  number  only  one-tenth  of  thoee  who 
are  now  directly  taking  part  In  the  experi- 
ment's four-continent  program  designed  to 
Increase  International  contact  of  young  peo- 
ple on  a  friendly  person- to- jjerson  level. 

They  follow  easily  in  the  pattern  and  tra- 
dlUou  set  by  the  original  plan,  developed  by 
some  8.000  youths  in  34  countries. 

The  experiment  plan  briefly  is  this:  Take 
for  example  an  American  group  going  to 
Prance.  Its  five  men  and  five  women  go  with 
a  leajer  qualified  by  his  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  customs,  and  people. 
Each  American  student  lives  with  a  separate 
French  family  having  a  son  or  daughter  of 
comparable  age  and  interests.  Three  weeks 
of  living — as  Frenchmen,  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  customs.  Is  followsd  by  a  blcycls 
or  mountain-climbing  trip  with  French  "sis- 
ters" and  "brothers,"  to  see  their  new  coun- 
try— as  Frenchmen.  A  week  is  then  avail- 
able for  independent  travel  or  for  retxurnlng 
to  the  French  host  families. 

Ilils  basic  plan  is  used  by  all  groups  as 
doesly  as  possible,  whether  In  Prance,  the 
United  SUtea.  or  IsraeL 

America    disrcfered 

Last  year's  European  experimenters  in  this 
country  followed  their  family  visits  with 
working  at  the  experiment's  International 
camp  at  Putney,  discussing  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity's seminar*,  listening  to  outdoor  oon- 
oerts  at  Tanglewood.  and  climbing  New 
Tork's  akyacrapers.  Dedham  and  Wsstwood, 
Mass.,  as  well  as  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
joined  with  six  other  communities  In  open- 
ing their  doors  to  welcome  the  "foreigners'* 
Into  their  new  "homes  away  from  home." 

As  a  result  of  living  with  American  fam- 
Ulss.  the  European  enters  his  American  uni- 
versity or  returns  to  his  own  country  with  a 
view  of  Americans  and  American  life  undis- 
torted  by  Hollywood  films  and  blatant  head- 
lines. He  goes  to  his  classes  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  or  Oberlln  College  from  his  own 
"home"  in  Dedham  or  Cincinnati  rather  than 
from  a  crowded  dock  on  lower  Manhattan. 

He  has  friends  among  our  students,  knows 
what  to  expect  of  our  professors,  and  Is  not 
completely  bewildered  by  our  dormitory  use 
in  university  communities  of  20,000.  He  re- 
turns to  European  universities  as  a  person 
eagerly  sought  after  for  his  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  this  sometimes  confusing  leading 
country  of  the  Western  World. 

Hs  can  tell  of  the  unpubllclsed  United 
States,  of  his  American  "brothers"  and  "sis- 
ters," and  of  hU  new  family  here  who  gen- 
uinely desire  peace  and  freedom  from  fear 
for  alj  ijeoples. 

Valuable  training 

After  such  an  experience,  many  Europeans 
enter  their  foreign  oflloes.  In  future  deal- 
ings over  green-topped  conference  tables  or 
at  formal  embassy  functions,  these  students 
win  remember  with  warmth  and  affection 
their  experiences  with  their  families  In 
America. 

After  looking  back  at  their  homelands 
through  the  eyes  of  Americans,  they  will  be 
better  equipped  to  see  themselves  as  Ameri- 
cans see  them.  They  will  be  better  able  to 
look  at  the  true  United  States  through 
glasass  unclouded  by  traditional  misconcep- 
tions of  its  people. 

The  ability  consciously  to  put  aside  pre- 
conceived prejudices  In  an  effort  to  see  an- 


other nation  objectively,  wins  part  of  the 
battle  of  doing  this  for  all  nations. 

For  example.  Albrecht  Caspar  first  knew 
the  experiment  as  host  to  an  American  mem- 
ber of  the  1950  group  to  his  home  town  of 
Ravensbtirg,  Germany.  After  a  successful 
summer  learning  to  know  his  American 
"brother"  and  cycling  with  him  through  the 
mountains  of  southern  Germany,  he  sailed 
"home"  with  the  American  group  to  spend  a 
year  at  the  headquarters  In  Putney,  Vt. 
There  he  practiced  EngUch  and  learned  the 
Ins  and  outs  of  experiment  administration 
from  mimeographing  to  arranging  for  1951's 
host  families.  A  year  later  he  won  a  scholar- 
ship to  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  is  now 
dubbed  "Al,"  speaks  English  with  almost  no 
accent,  and  majors  in  political  science  and 
American  history.  Upon  completion  of 
studies  at  the  Sorbonne  and  German  univer- 
sities hs  wUl  enter  his  country's  foreign 
servlcs. 

Alumni  carry  on 

Many  governments  and  the  United  Nations 
arc  fast  discovering  experiment  alumni  as 
the  kind  of  men  and  women  they  need  to  fill 
posts  requiring  first-hand  knowledge  of 
thought  patterns,  languages,  customs,  and 
economics  of  the  world's  key  areas. 

An  experiment  summer  also  often  gives 
the  initial  impetus  for  work  with  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Wlnant  Volunteers,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Bureau  for 
Inter- American  Affairs,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization.  The  most  important  long- 
range  benefit  is  the  attitude  Imbued  in  ex- 
perimenters of  willingness  and  intense  desire 
to  learn  the  customs  and  opinions  of  all 
peoples  with  a  genuine  sense  of  humility. 
This  presumes  the  lack  of  desire  to  Impose 
one's  own  ideas  and  wa^s  of  life  on  others. 
Here  lies  the  key  to  understanding  neighbors 
across  the  street  as  well  as  neighbors  across 
the  sea. 

Steven  Powelson  spent  three  summers 
In  the  experiment's  early  years  living  with 
French  and  German  families.  He  Is  now 
Deputy  Comptroller  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency.  Of  his  Job  preparation  with  the 
experiment,  he  writes: 

Footsteps  followed 

*TTie  experience  of  living  abroad  with  the 
experiment  has  been  a  powerful  factor  In 
conditioning  my  attitude  toward  world  prob- 
lems, and  thereby  shaping  to  a  large  extent 
my  activities  in  recent  years.  The  unique 
value  of  the  experiment  is  the  opportunity  it 
affords  young  people  of  diverse  nationalities 
to  live,  work,  and  study  together  and  thereby 
to  learn  from  first-hand  experience  the  tech- 
niques of  International  cooperation  in  a 
world  which  faces  the  challenge  of  develop- 
ing such  techniques  or  perishing. 

"No  amount  of  academic  study  of  interna- 
tional relations  can  adequately  substitute  for 
this  vital  personal  contact  among  the  people 
of  different  countries." 

Jack  Powelson  recently  followed  In  his 
brother's  footsteps  as  a  group  leader.  He  Is 
now  teaching  ba!ance-of-payment  theory  to 
national  representatives  on  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  a  U.  N.  agency.  This  Job 
entails  extensive  traveling  abroad.  In  which 
Jack  finds  his  experiment  training  Invaluable 
In  adapting  himself  to  another's  point  of 
view. 

John  Baker,  group  leader  to  Austria  In  1950, 
now  covers  Tugoslavla  as  a  political  reporter 
for  the  American  Embassy  in  Belgrade.  His 
habit  of  continually  Interrupting  field  tripw 
to  talk  with  peasants  and  workers  as  well  as 
his  facility  in  forming  common -meeting 
grounds  with  Government  officials  has  given 
him  a  unique  Insight  Into  Yugoslavia's  cul- 
tural, economic,  and  political  conditions.  He 
credits  much  of  his  drive  and  ability  to  the 
Impetus  and  attitude  orientation  of  his 
experiment  summers. 

Recent  news  releases  underscore  the  Gov- 
ernment's growing  concern   over   the  need 


for  men  In  strategic  areas  of  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East.  The  rapidly  expanding  State 
Department  lacks  ready-wllUng-and-able 
men  qualified  by  the  interest  and  experience 
In  these  areas.  Book  learning  alone  is  con- 
sidered poor  preparation.  Understanding  ac- 
quired through  the  experience  of  "peoples 
talking  to  peoples"  Is  now  slowly  leavening 
high  power  diplomacy. 

Ineptnesa  noted 

Today  the  United  States  suffers  from  an 
apparent  Ineptitude  in  getting  Its  thoughts 
across  correctly,  even  to  Its  allies.  This  ex- 
poses In  top-level  planners  a  lack  of  expe- 
rience on  the  Important  bottom  level  of 
person-to-person  International  contact. 
Planning  Voice  of  America  programs  and  as- 
sembling propaganda  material  requires  men 
who  can  react  to  their  writing  as  will  lis- 
teners in  West  and  East  Germany. 

The  experiment  has  for  20  years  trained 
men  and  women  of  many  nations  to  overcome 
these  handicaps.  In  addition  to  experiment- 
ers already  in  the  State  Department,  several 
students  are  definitely  headed  for  careers  In 
the  United  States  Foreign  Service,  the  U.  M.. 
or  slmll.ar  agencies. 

Lloyd  Garrison  ia  currently  pursuing  his 
middle-eastern  studies  at  Harvard  University. 
following  15  months  of  study  and  travel  In 
that  area.  As  a  member  with  first-hand 
exp>erlence  in  the  experiment's  pioneer  group 
to  Israel  in  1950.  he  enjoyed  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  early  growth  of  the 
world's  most  dynamic  new  nation.  He  lived 
in  Jerusalem  and  worked  on  the  "klbbutdm" 
or  collective  settlements. 

Study  and  travel 

Traveling  with  his  Israeli  brother  to  army 
camps  in  the  barren  Negeb  gave  him  a  bal- 
anced view  of  one  of  the  Middle  East's  key 
states. 

Securing  entry  at  the  summer's  end  into 
the  neighboring  Arab  State  of  Lebanon,  he 
enrolled  at  the  American  University  ot 
Beirut.  Intensive  study  of  current  events 
and  Arab  history  Was  balanced  with  trips  to 
Bagdad,  Cairo,  and  his  experiment  home  in 
Jerusalem.  Capitalizing  on  this  unique  op- 
portunity of  traveling  on  both  sides  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  line,  he  reported  his  impressions 
in  Beirut  and  American  newspapers. 

Kent  Geiger  is  presently  deep  In  research 
on  the  Russian  family  for  Harvard's  Russian 
research  center.  Studies  at  Princeton's 
school  of  public  and  International  affairs 
and  at  Harvard,  and  experience  as  experi- 
ment group  leader  to  Austria  in  1949  helped 
equip  him  for  his  most  recent  project. 

As  a  part  of  a  team  from  the  center,  he 
spent  8  months  of  the  past  year  In  Munich 
interviewing  displacing  persons  and  refu- 
gees from  behind  the  Iron  curtain  on  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects  formulated  for  research  by 
the  center. 

The  broadening  of  attitude,  which  the  ex- 
periment labors  for,  occurs  in  two  steps. 
The  first  takes  place  dturing  the  time  which 
the  experimenter  spends  away  from  his  own 
home.  He  must  adjust  his  habits  of  eating, 
acting  and  thinking  to  harmonize  with  those 
of  his  new  family.  He  lives  24  hours  a  day 
with  a  strange  blnational  group  under  the 
often  difficult  conditions  of  camping  and 
mountain  climbing.  He  experiences  all  this 
far  from  his  home  society.  A  liberal  portion 
of  adventure  and  an  equal  amount  of  ideal- 
Ism  integrate  the  experience. 

Plan  formed  in  1931 

The  experiment  originated  in  1931  when 
Donald  B.  Watt,  of  Putney,  Vt.,  conceived 
this  practical  way  to  bring  closer  together 
nations  of  diverse  cultures  and  backgrounds. 

"Making  friends  Is  a  full-time  Job,"  says 
Mr.  Watt,  "and  It  requires  2  months  of  In- 
tensive living  to  do  so  successfully  in  a 
strange  culture."  The  realization  and  ex- 
pansion of  this  dream  has  today  proved  the 
value  of  the  family  as  a  prime  educational 
institution. 
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mth  cneta  an  experience,  wbetber  In  th* 
Crmtad  Statee.  Colombia,  or  Denmark, 
•foreigner"  dUappean  from  the  experiment* 
•r*!  vocabulary.  Each  one  xinderstanda  and 
tries  to  correct  mlsc<»ceptlon8  of  bla  country 
•pread  abroad  by  films,  magazines,  and  hotel- 
hopping  tOTirists.  He  learns  tbe  seriousness 
at  language  and  thought  barriers,  at  the  same 
time  that  be  enjoys  the  satlBf£u:tlon  of  con- 
versing with  the  man  in  the  street  of  Mexico 
City,  Florence,  or  New  Tc»k. 

Binding  friendships  develop,  with  yearly 
eschanges  continuing  between  families  In 
towns  like  Belfort,  Prance,  and  Greenwood, 
Miss. 

Barrier*  destroyed 

Spirit  and  camaraderie  make  newly  met 
experimenters  of  any  nationality  old  friends 
almost  Inunedlately  and  not  a  few  have  met 
future  brides  through  experiment  activities. 
Policy  meetings  or  retmlon  week  ends  at 
Putney  never  faU  to  produce  new  personali- 
ties at  Interest  and  good  will,  and  everyone 
has  an  active  voice  in  deciding  fundamental 
methods  and  policy. 

Lively  and  continuing  interest  increasingly 
"spreads  the  word"  among  student  and  civlo 
leaders  and  Is  responsible  for  most  new  appli- 
cants. Postsummer  evaluations  always  turn 
up  Ideas  for  Improvements,  such  as  the  week 
now  provided  at  the  summer's  end  for  inde- 
pendent travel.  This  touris ,  time  more  often 
than  not  cllnchea  the  argument  for  family 
living  in  one  country  rather  than  sight- 
seeing in  30. 

Intensive  elTorts  to  Include  worthy  yoatba 
lacking  in  finances  have  evolved  the  com- 
mtinlty  ambassador  program,  whereby  com- 
mimity  high  schools  and  civic  groups  raise 
the  money  for  one  or  more  members  to  go 
abroad  with  experiment  groups.  In  New 
York  State,  Manhattan,  tiny  Van  Homsvllle, 
and  two  up-State  labor  unions  have  sent 
representatives  with  funds  secured  by  dances, 
news  releases,  tag  days,  and  other  commxinlty 
functions. 

College*  grant  credit 

The  experinoent  in  international  living  In 
the  United  States  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
national  movement  of  influence  proportions. 
Colgate  Dnlversity  took  a  chance  2  years 
ago  and  was  well  rewarded  by  two  semesters 
worth  of  language  advancement  resulting 
from  experiment  living  in  Spain  and  Ger- 
many. Credit  is  now  also  given  by  Alleghe- 
ny College  and  Tale  University  with  similar 
prospects  for  more. 

New  opportunities  present  themselves 
yearly.  Intensive  development  efforts  are 
currently  directed  toward  Ecuador,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Israel,  and  Japan, 
Phyllis  Watt  of  Radcliffe  CoUege  will  return 
this  year  to  Belgrade  families  as  a  coleader. 
She  was  the  only  girl  member  of  1951 's  suc- 
cessful pioneer  group  to  Yugoslavia,  which 
Joined  the  International  youth  brigade  In 
constructing  the  DoboJ  railway. 

The  merit  and  success  of  the  experiment's 
methods  are  well  recognized.  Partially  due 
to  experiment  leadership  In  the  field,  the 
State  Department,  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Educaticxi,  and  other  agencies  in- 
creasingly emphasize  family  living  as  per- 
haps the  best  means  of  education  for  inter- 
national cooperation.  The  State  Department 
backs  the  experiment's  work  with  the  spon- 
sorship of  European  experlmenters-ln-re- 
verse,  and  with  the  placing  of  alumni  in 
positions  of  importance. 

Although  the  past  20  years  and  8,000  po- 
tential leaders  are  but  drops  in  the  buckets 
of  time  and  popiilation,  the  movement  Is 
gaining  influence  and  strength.  The  30 
3^earB  to  come  will  test  Its  true  significance 
as  the  reins  of  international  leaderships  are 
taken  up  by  the  young  generation.  It  then 
will  be  seen  what  It  means  to  build  for  to- 
morrow in  the  youth  of  today. 
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HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  mnr  tool 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  i,  1952 

Mr.  OWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  demand 
Is  rising  from  a  shocked  public  that  some 
of  the  public  members  on  the  Wage  Sta- 
bilization Board  were  in  the  pay  of  labor- 
union  bosses  just  prior  to  their  appoint- 
ment. The  Board  was  stacked  against 
the  public  interest  Likewise  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  was.  in  effect,  set  aside  and 
Congress  ignored  by  this  Board,  whose 
decision  was  manipulated  by  the  Pres- 
ident 

On  the  point  Is  a  telegram  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Bab- 
dkn],  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  as  follows : 

Apmn.  7. 1M3. 
Bon.  OaAHAM  A.  BASDcir. 
House  Oflce  Building, 

Waahlngton,  D.  C: 
People  across  entire  Nation  are  expressing 
their  concern  over  dangeroiis  situation  they 
feel  developing  In  steel  and  other  strikes. 
The  findings  of  biased  labor  boards  hav* 
opened  a  pandora's  box  of  evil.  Do  radicals 
in  various  unions  foment  strikes  becaus* 
they  see  in  present  situation  an  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  defense  needs  to  estab- 
lish nuwtery  for  their  monopoly  positions? 
Why  does  President  Trumsn.  sworn  to  uphold 
our  laws,  ignore  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
calls  for  in)\inction  and  then  80-day  coollng- 
off  period  and  then  a  majority,  alBrmatlve 
vote  of  aU  employees  before  a  strike?  One 
steel  worker  in  Pittsburgh  Is  quoted  in  the 
press  today  as  saying.  "Why  don't  they  let 
us  vote  now?  There  woxild  be  a  lot  of  red 
faces  in  union  headquarters."  Should  not 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  Immedi- 
ately investigate  charges  that  certain  public 
representatives  on  W8B  have  been  on  union 
pajmdls? 

CoacmTTKZ  poa  Couwtrtotuntu. 

GOVIKNMENT,  INC., 

By  SuMivxi  GxaAZo.  Trustee. 


Dcpartneats  of  State,  Jastice,  Coaaierct, 
aad  Jndkiary  Appropriatioo  Bill, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LoumsHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  in- 
tended to  make  these  remarks  last  PH- 
day  night  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  Commerce  appropriation  bllL  I 
was  ready  and  waiting  to  gain  the  at- 
tention of  the  Speaker  on  that  occasion, 
but  the  House  had  been  in  session  al- 
most 10  hours  continuously  and  it  was 
weary.  I  therefore  decided  to  extend 
these  remarks  for  the  Rkcom)  today 
rather  than  take  the  time  of  the  mem- 


bership When  they  were  tired  and  anx- 
ious to  finish  the  bill  before  them. 

In  reading  the  testimony  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Commerce  chapter  of  the 
bill.  I  have  been  intrigued  by  the  ques- 
tions and  statements  of  my  able  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[1^.  Marshall!.  He  approached  one  of 
the  subjects  which  has  been  giving  me 
much  concern  in  recent  years,  namely, 
the  routing  of  major  highways  through- 
out the  Nation.  He  referred  to  the  diffl- 
culty  which  he  encounters  in  driylng 
from  Washington  to  his  home,  especial- 
ly throtigh  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  refers 
to  numy  congested  places  and  spots. 

I  know  of  many  other  places  which  X 
have  seen  during  the  course  of  my 
travels — which  I  must  say  are  not  ex- 
tenstve — where  it  seems  that  aomeona 
has  designedly  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
build  highwajrs  in  areas  and  through 
channels  which  are  indefensible.  I  am 
not  so  much  here  concerned  with  per- 
aoiial  travel  by  indiylduals  nor  am  I  here 
concerned  especially  with  truck  tralDc. 
These  are  matters  which  will  perhaps 
work  themselves  out  in  the  course  of 
time. 

I  am.  hownrer,  much  concerned  with 
defense  traffic  in  times  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  When  Congress  first 
began  to  subsidise  the  road  work  of  the 
•everal  States  with  its  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram, the  theory  under  which  this  leg- 
islation was  first  approved  was  that  it 
was  in  aid  of  interstate  commerce  and 
that  arterial  roads  were  vital  to  national 
defense.  As  the  years  have  gone  by, 
many  of  us  heve  forgotten  the  original 
reasons  for  making  these  vast  annual 
contributions  and  have  applied  new  and 
original  ideas  to  highway  construction. 
If  these  new  arterial  highways  are  to  be 
used  for  national  defense,  it  is  important 
that  they  be  available  during  time  of 
emergency  for  heavy  trafBc.  Building 
such  roads  through  tbe  heart  of  a  great 
city,  regardless  of  how  they  are  con- 
structed, is  not  the  best  way  to  provide 
for  national  defense. 

Assuming  that  some  day  this  fair  land 
of  ours  may  be  bombed  or  in  other  wajs 
may  be  injured  by  enemy  attack,  it  te 
safe  to  assiune  that  the  cities  will  be  the 
fh^  place  subject  to  bombing  and  to  at- 
tack. Modem  warfare  has  shown  an 
Ineffectuality  when  it  comes  to  bombing 
and  blasting  rural  areas.  Tou  cannot 
destroy  the  sod.  You  can  easily  close  a 
most  important  arterial  route,  needed 
urgently  for  national  defense,  for  a  long 
period  of  time  if  It  leads  through  the 
heart  of  a  great  pulsating  city. 

Of  course,  the  argument  is  Immedi- 
ately made  that  the  local  people  insist 
that  the  highways  be  available  for  daily 
commercial  use  and  for  local  traffic. 
The  United  States,  however,  la  and 
should  be  primarily  interested  in  sec- 
tional and  military  use  of  these  new 
roads.  I  notice  in  the  hearings  that 
Administrator  MacDonald  refers  to  the 
old.  antiquated  roads  in  Ohio.  I  assume 
that  he  would  say  the  same  about  other 
States,  He  does  not  show  wherein  he  is 
moving  himself  to  influence  States  and 
localities  to  build  circumferential  roads 
aroimd  great  centers  of  population  and 
to  build  by-passes  along  which  the  heavy* 
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Intersectional  and  military  traffic  may 
move  without  interruption. 

On  my  last  trip  from  home  to  Wash- 
ington. I  passed  two  Army  convojrs. 
broken  up  in  various  places  so  as  not  to 
completely  di-srupt  civilian  travel  during 
most  of  the  day.  For  several  hours,  I 
fought  this  convoy  for  space  on  the  roads 
which  alway.i,  it  seemed  to  me,  ran 
through  the  heart  of  both  small  and  big 
cities.  So  eafy  it  would  be,  in  my  opin- 
ion. If  with  a  little  persuasion,  the  critical 
needs  of  such  a  road  for  military  pur- 
poses would  be  enforced. 

I  believe  tte  States  should  continue 
to  have  the  :ob  of  initiating  projects. 
Generally  siJejiklng,  this  has  worked  out 
fairly  well  I  believe,  however,  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  a  real 
responsibility  ra  Congress  and  to  the  Na- 
tion, to  exert  himself  and  urge  that  the 
war  needs  of  these  roads  for  which  we 
always  appropriate  several  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  be  emphasized.  I  am 
satisfied  that  J  he  bestirs  himself  from 
his  lethargy,  many  States  and  munici- 
palities will  cheerfully  Join  him  in  gen- 
uine effort  to  not  only  pave  but  to  also 
protect  our  country. 


Speech  of  Hob.  Gny  M.  GiUettc,  of  Iowa* 
Before  the  District  Democratic  Clnb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  NTW  MSUCO 

IN  THE  SESATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  8.  1952 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  6.  1952,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  GillcttiI  deUvered  a 
very  fine  speech  before  the  District 
Democratic  Club,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

Every  campaign  Is  of  grest  Importance. 
Our  election  campaigns  in  America  are  tbe 
means  by  which  our  democracy  translates 
the  will  of  tbe  people  Into  the  selection  of 
their  govemmsntal  representatives.  Any- 
thing that  distorts  or  restricts  or  hampers 
this  free  choice  Is  a  threat  to  representative 
government.  Ilut  while  every  Federal  elec- 
tion is  of  importance,  and  while  it  is  true 
that  during  our  history  we  have  held  sev- 
eral presldentisl  elections  where  the  determi- 
nation of  Issuet.  was  of  surpassing  Importance 
to  the  Nstlon,  as  affecting  its  future  stabil- 
ity, I  seriously  doubt  that  our  people  have 
ever  entered  a  campaign  with  such  tran- 
scendent IssueK  to  be  determined  as  the  one 
that  Is  Just  ahead  of  us.  The  fact  that 
world-wide  problems  of  world-shaking  Im- 
portance have  been  added  to  our  domestic 
Issues  immeasurably  added  to  the  need  for 
the  fullest  of  information  as  to  the  facts  at 
Issue,  the  fullest  information  as  to  the  abili- 
ties and  viewi»olnts  of  those  seeking  office. 
In  order  that  the  decision  of  the  electorate 
will  not  be  based  on  false,  twisted,  or  partial 
information. 

I  am  going  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  clsctiss  briefly  three  outstand- 
ing fallacies   which  I  believe   will  be  per- 


sistently presented  by  our  opponents  in  the 
coming  campaign,  and  which  I  am  equally 
sure  are  without  any  truth,  basis,  or  valid- 
ity.    These  fallacies  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  there  Is  no  major  difference  be- 
tween our  two  great  political  parties — that 
they  have  become  as  tweedledee  and  twee- 
dledum and  have  degenerated  into  mere  ma- 
chines for  securing  control  of  poUtlcal  jobs 
and  political  patronage. 

2.  That  after  any  party  has  been  in  oflice 
for  an  extended  time  the  national  Interest 
will  be  served  by  a  change.  Therefore,  re- 
gardless of  type  of  service  rendered  by  the 
Incumbents,  continued  tenure  makes  for 
either  laxity  of  the  ofllcials  in  their  duties 
or  the  assumption  by  the  Incumbents  that 
they  have  a  vested  and  established  right  to 
tbe  offices  and  that  this  latter  assumption 
Inevitably  tends  to  build  up  a  partisan  polit- 
ical machinery  through  the  control  of 
patronage. 

3.  That  under  the  ao-year  Democratic  re- 
gime there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  cen- 
tralized government  which  has  become  a 
well-established  trend  toward  what  is  called 
either  a  Socialist  state  or  a  welfare  state,  or 
simply  statlsm. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  faUacy,  the  allega- 
tion that  there  is  no  great  difference  now 
between  the  two  principal  parties.  When  we 
realize  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous growth  of  Independent  voting, 
•specially  among  our  young  people,  this  doc- 
trine is  especially  dangerous.  When  we  real- 
ize that  recent  polls  and  checks  have  shown 
that  approximately  one-third  of  ouir  voters 
disclaim  any  hard  and  fast  party  aUlance. 
this  threat  becomes  even  more  apparent.  An 
appeal  will  certainly  be  made  during  the 
course  of  the  coming  campaign  by  the  Re- 
publican candidates  to  these  Independent  or 
new  voters,  urging  them  to  make  their  selec- 
tions on  a  personal  basis  and  every  possible 
effort  made  to  minimize  the  Importiuit  poUt- 
lcal ideological  differences. 

From  the  time  that  representative  govern- 
ment became  common  throughout  the  world 
there  has  been  a  clear  line  of  demarcation 
drawn  t>etween  the  two  diametrically  differ- 
ent schools  of  political  thought.  The  first 
school  hss  supported  the  thesis  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  voting  public,  because  of 
lack  of  education,  experience,  and  judgment, 
and  because  of  its  proneness  to  l>e  swayed 
by  bias,  by  prejudice,  and  by  temporary 
Issues,  cannot  be  trusted  to  make  Its  own 
determination  for  the  national  welfare,  that 
these  determinations  can  better  be  made  tat 
them  by  those  who  by  long  training,  educa- 
tion, and  special  ability  are  better  able  to 
reach  these  decisions  in  the  national  welfare. 
This  poUtlcal  group,  with  this  political 
thinking,  has  appeared  in  every  democratic 
nation.  They  have  been  variously  called 
Tories,  Conservatives,  Stand  Patters,  Reac- 
tionaries, or  varloiis  other  party  designations, 
but  the  basic  concept  is  a  strong,  centralized 
government,  dominated  by  the  class  to 
which  I  have  referred,  sometimes  hereditary 
and  sometimes  through  the  control  of  wealth 
and  industry.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  un- 
duly and  unfairly  critical  of  this  school  of 
thought  or  Impute  to  those  who  subscribe 
to  it  a  lack  of  patriotism.  In  our  Nation  it 
has  had  such  distinguished  advocates  as 
Alexander  HamUton,  Oeorge  Washington, 
John  Jay,  John  Adams,  George  Mason,  and  a 
host  of  others.  It  finds  its  counterpart  mem- 
bers in  majority  number  in  the  Republican 
Party  of  today  and,  xmfortimately,  in  a  minor 
segment  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  second  school  of  thought  is  opposed 
to  centralized  government  and  maintains 
that  the  control  of  the  people's  affairs  should. 
as  far  as  It  is  possible  to  do  so,  be  handled 
locally  and  that  no  powers  be  granted  to  a 
central  government  excepting  those  that 
cannot  readily  be  the  responsibility  of  local 
agencies.    The  members  of  this  school   of 


thought  have  been  called  Liberals,  Radicals. 
Socialists,  Free  Thinkers,  New  Dealers.  Pair 
Dealers,  Lunatic  Fringe,  Left-Wingers,  and 
various  other  designations  in  the  various 
coimtrles.  This  school  admits  that  the  peo- 
ple are  readily  swayed  by  their  prejudices 
and  that  they  will  undoubtedly  make  mis- 
takes, but  these  mistakes  will  be  recognised 
by  the  people  themselves  and  corrected  by 
the  people  themselves.  This  school,  likewise, 
has  had  outstanding  supporters  throughout 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  Men  like  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  James  Monroe, 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  numerous  others.  I 
think  It  cannot  be  readily  disputed  that  the 
Democratic  Party  of  today.  In  major  member- 
ship. Is  representative  of  this  second  school 
of  political  thought. 

Bafore  passing  to  the  second  fallacy,  may 
I  call  attention  to  a  bit  of  history  with  refer- 
ence to  our  Democratic  Party  as  it  has  ap- 
plied its  principles  In  governmental  affairs. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  not  only  the  oldest 
continuously  existing  political  group  in 
America;  it  is  the  oldest  political  party  in 
the  entire  world.  Otir  party  has  had  an  un- 
broken life  of  159  years,  almost  as  long  as 
the  life  of  the  tJnited  States  itseU.  Since 
the  birth  of  the  party  in  1792.  It  has  pro- 
duced more  outstanding  and  influential  na- 
tional figures  than  all  the  other  parties  com- 
bined. None  other  can  begin  to  boast  such 
a  roster  of  illustrious  names  as  Jefferson. 
Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Cleveland,  Bryan. 
Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  to  mention 
only  the  more  eminent  from  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  party.  To  become  the  oldest 
political  party  in  the  country  it  had  to  be 
built  on  solid  foundations,  foundations  of 
belief  and  principle.  These  principles  of  our 
party  were  first  formulated  in  the  famous 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798 
and  1799.  These  resolutions  were  drafted  in 
Virginia  by  Madison  and  those  for  Kentucky 
by  Jefferson.  Let  me  list  these  five  declara- 
tions or  resolutions  from  -which  all  our  party 
platforms  and  programs  have  derived. 

1.  All  political  power  is  origlnall;,  In  the 
people  themselves  and  they  are  the  reposi- 
tory of  pcwer  in  reserve. 

2.  Oovernments  have  no  power  excepting 
such  as  is  voluntarily  delegated  to  them  by 
the  people  through  their  selected  agents. 

3.  In  case  of  dispute  as  to  where  power  lies, 
the  doubt  must  be  resolved  by  the  strictest 
interpretation  In  favor  of  the  people. 

4.  Unalterable  opposition  to  a  national 
bank  under  Federal  control.  This  was  op- 
posed as  early  as  1790  by  Jefferson  In  a  report 
to  President  Washington  on  Alexander  Ham- 
llton's  bin  proposing  to  set  up  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  at  the  very  root  of 
democratic  economics. 

.  5.  Strenuous  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  large  standing 
military  force  excepting  in  tlnies  of  national 
emergency. 

Historians  have  come  to  regard  these  re- 
solves as  the  first  party  platform  in  American 
politics.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  Master 
of  men  u.sed  the  phrase  "On  this  rock  I  build 
my  church."  And  on  the  rock  of  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  declarations  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  built.  So  when  they  attempt 
to  tell  us  that  there  is  no  basic  difference 
between  our  two  principal  political  parties, 
please  bear  in  nUnd  these  five  declarations 
on  which  our  party  structure  has  been  built 
and  compare  them  to  the  pronouncements 
of  the  other  school  of  political  thought 
which  can  be  summed  up  In  the  words  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  chief  of  the  Fed- 
eralist Party  from  which  has  descended  the 
Republican  Party  of  our  day.  Hamilton,  in 
one  of  his  speeches  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, said:  "Take  mankind  as  they  are  and 
what  are  they  governed  by?  Their  passions. 
One  great  error  is  that  we  suppose  mankind 
more  honest  than  they  actually  are.     Our 
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preralllng  passions  sre  ambition  and  In- 
terest. It  will  ever  be  the  duty  of  a  wise  goT- 
cmment  to  avail  itself  of  tbeae  passions  In 
order  to  make  them  subserrlent  to  the  public 
good.  All  communities  divide  themselves 
into  the  frw  and  the  many.  The  first  are  the 
rich  and  the  well-born,  the  other,  the  mass 
of , the  people,  ttirbulent  and  changing.  They 
■el'dom  Judge  or  determine  right.  Olve. 
therefore,  to  the  first  class  a  distinct  and 
»nt  share  In  the  government." 

of  my  limited  time  I  shall  not  go 
further  Into  this  basic  difference  between 
the  two  pfutles.  but  for  those  who  support 
the  other  school.  I  an  not  surprised  that 
they  Insistently  wish  to  soft  pedal  this  baslo 
and  fundamental  difference  between  our 
two  great  national  parties  and  their  respec- 
tive goals  and  purposes. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  second  fallacy  of 
which  we  shall  hear  ovei  and  over  acaln  In 
the  coming  campaign.  This  falacy  la  the 
statement  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  in  power  too  long  aiul  It  la  time  for 
a  change,  that  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
to  effect  that  change  and  put  an  entirely 
new  group  In  charge  of  Oovemmcnt  affairs. 
In  reply  to  this  allegation.  It  Is  siifllclent  to 
say  that  If  a  political  party  or  its  agents  have 
proved  false  to  their  trust  or  unwise  In  their 
stewardship,  they  should  be  turned  out  of 
office  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  extended  tenure.  The 
Illogical  reasoning  behind  this  second  fallacy 
can  be  illustrated  by  oonslderlng  employ- 
ment of  our  agents  in  business  or  profes- 
donal  life.  Whoever  heard  of  a  competent 
and  e:q>erlenced  employee  being  discharged 
and  a  new  one  selected  in  his  place  simply 
because  of  the  assertion  that  he  had  been 
employed  for  so  many  years  and  that  It  li 
time  to  fire  him  and  put  someone  else  In  his 
place.  Is  there  a  private  employer  anywhere 
who  would  disregard  years  of  faithful  and 
competent  service  and  steward&hlp  and 
eliminate  an  employee  who  had  given  thla 
falthfiil  service  an^  replace  him  by  a  new 
and  untried  employee  simply  because  the 
employer  wanted  a  change?  I  repeat.  If  the 
employee  Is  Incompetent,  dishonest,  un- 
faithful, or  incapable  of  discharging  his  du- 
ties, he  should  be  replaced  whether  he  has 
served  20  years,  20  days,  or  20  minutes.  This 
argument,  In  favor  of  using  extended  tenure 
Of  service  as  a  yardstick,  Is  dangerous  be- 
eaoM  it  sounds  plausible  but  It  certainly  wlU 
not  stand  the  scrutiny  of  fair  analysis. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  third  fallacy  which 
will  be  repeatedly  presented  by  our  political 
opponents  in  the  coming  campaign.  I  refer 
to  the  statement  that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  become  the  i^ent  of  political  groups  who 
wish  to  turn  this  Nation  away  from  the 
stability  of  representative  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  Into  the  pattern  of  a  soclallstlo 
state.  As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  this 
Is  repeatedly  called  statlsm  and  we  are  ac- 
cused of  building  up  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
which  has  been  taking  over  the  functions 
Of  the  States  and  local  communities,  with 
the  consequent  multiplying  of  huge  Federal 
agencies,  the  adding  of  tens  of  thoxisands 
of  Federal  employees,  and  the  expenditure 
<rf  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  This  ac- 
cusation does  not  sotmd  well  or  welcome  in 
the  ears  of  those  of  us  who  have  for  years  to 
loyally  supported  the  party  of  Jefferson,  with 
Its  doctrine  of  equal  rights  for  all,  8{>eclal 
privileges  for  none,  and  continuing  opposi- 
tion to  centralization   of  power. 

Once  again  our  accxuers  have  a  measure  of 
plaxislblllty  In  their  accusation,  but.  again, 
they  cannot  stand  the  fiill  light  of  honest 
study  and  analysis.  It  is  true  that  In  the 
last  20  years  we  have  greatly  expanded  gov- 
ernmental functions  imder  Federal  control. 
Xt  to  true  that  these  functions  have  jnade 
Daoaasary  the  creation  of  new  agencies  and 
tbe  employment  of  tens  of  thousands  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  these  agencies.  But 
there  Is  no  Instance^and  I  challenge  these 


accusers  to  name  any  Instance^where  an 
agency  was  created,  expfmded.  or  clothed 
with  additional  powers  excepting  through  the 
demand  of  our  people  acting  through  their 
own  duly  elected  agents  In  the  Congress. 
It  Is  true  that  as  our  economy  has  become 
nK>re  complex  and  local  oommunltles  have 
been  unable  to  render  certain  needed  public 
services  the  people  have  tiimed  to  the  na- 
tional resources  made  available  through  con- 
gressional enactment  to  aid  the  people  in 
their  need.  A  clear  Instance  of  this  service 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  was  the  creation, 
during  the  distress  years  of  1932.  1933.  and 
1M4.  of  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Farm 
credit  Administration,  the  Home  Owners* 
Loan  Corooratlon.  expansion  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  to  extend  to  our  millions  in 
dlstNas  tbe  joint  credit  of  the  whole  Nation 
.  time  when  they  were  absolutely  unsble 

secure  neeessary  credit  through  private  or 
ioeal  sources.  Every  one  of  these  emergency 
measures  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  car- 
ried a  provision  fixing  a  limitation  of  the 
powers  delegated  and  a  limitation  of  the  time 
during  which  they  could  be  exercised. 

It  Is  true  that  in  almost  every  Instance 
these  powers  have  been  extended  from  time 
to  time,  but  in  every  case  the  extension  of 
time  has  been  because  the  people  have'  de- 
manded the  extension  of  the  service  through 
their  chosen  representatives.  In  none  at 
these  enactments  has  there  been  a  ptirpose 
or  Intention  of  expanding  Federal  power,  ex- 
cepting through  the  demand  of  the  people 
themselves  and  in  each  and  every  instance 
they  can  recapture  the  delegated  power 
whenever  they  wish  to  do  so.  That  is  not 
socialism — it  is  democracy. 

I  have  been  discussing  three  great  falladei 
which  I  know  our  opponents  In  the  coming 
campaign  will  advert  to  over  and  over  again. 
Now.  while  not  wishing  to  trespass  on  your 
time,  I  should  like,  very  briefly,  to  speak  of 
a  few  matters  that  are  not  fallacies  but  are 
Indisputable  facts.  I  want  to  speak  of  the 
marveloiu  record  of  the  Democratic  Party 
when  it  has  been  clothed  with  power  by  the 
American  people.  Our  party  has  endured 
and  repeatedly  made  Its  contribution  to 
American  life  because  It  applied  its  basic 
philosophy  to  tbe  every-day  governing  of 
this  vast  country.  The  following  statements 
would  sound  Incredible  If  they  were  not 
backed  up  by  incontrovertible  historic  fact. 

At  least  80  percent  of  all  the  major  progres- 
sive legislation  which  has  been  written  into 
our  statute  books  up  to  the  first  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  enacted 
under  Democratic  administrations.  Since 
the  mcepUon  of  our  party  and  up  until  1938 
the  greatest  body  of  progressive  legislation 
has  been  placed  <»i  our  statute  books  that 
has  ever  been  enacted  by  any  party  In  any 
country  at  any  time. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  First  Congress, 
the  Jeffersonlans  forced  through  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  we 
proudly  call  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  they 
forced  these  amendments  to  enactment 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
Federalists.  For  60  years  after  the  election 
of  Jefferson  In  1800.  the  destinies  of  the 
country  were  directed  mainly  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  In  1804  a  law  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  tracts  of  land  to  set- 
tlers In  small  lots.  The  first  homestead  bill 
was  Introduced  in  1846  by  the  Democrat,  An- 
drew Johnson.  The  Federalists  favored  sell- 
ing public  land  to  corporations,  lyndlcatet. 
mining  trusts,  and  other  special-Interest 
groups,  but  we  enacted  the  Homestead  Act  In 
order  to  build  a  nation  of  stiirdy  farmers 
with  their  own  Und  holdings.  After  tbe 
Civil  War,  with  the  Republican  Party  in 
power,  there  developed  a  period  when  great 
corporations  were  organised.  T^ese  corpo- 
rations grew  into  greater  trusts  and  still 
greater  monopolies,  which  flourished  nntU 
they  controlled  the  principal  bvisiness  inter- 


ests  of  the  country   and   the 
suffered. 

The  farmer  and  the  small-business  man 
were  all  but  pushed  out  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic picture,  but  in  the  Cleveland  adnaln- 
istratlon  the  enactment  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 
culture Department,  the  passage  of  sntltruit 
legislation,  and  a  host  of  other  enactments 
were  evidence  of  the  triumph  at  the  Dcxno- 
cratic  Party  and  the  opportunity  to  asMrt 
its  doctrmes. 

Aleo  in  thU  period  of  the  Nation's  history 
to  which  I  have  been  referring,  we  placed  on 
the  statute  books  such  forward-looking  en- 
actments as  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  the  m- 
oome-taz  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  popular  election  of  Senatora,  free  city 
mall  delivery,  the  esUbllshment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Clayton  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  and  the  rural  free  deUvery  of 
mall.  Ksch  and  every  one  of  these  forward- 
looking  legislative  accomplishments  were  en- 
acted during  Democratic  administrations. 
This  record  Is  one  on  which  no  party  need 
hesitate  to  meet  an  appreciative  electorate. 

Now  when  we  refer  to  the  last  20  yeata* 
the  list  of  humanitarian  welfare  and  otlMV 
progreasive  leglslaUon  la  almost  endlSHi 
Farm  leglsUtlon.  social  security.  Insuraoee 
of  bank  deposits,  minimnfq  wage  law.  8e« 
curlty  and  Exchange  Commission.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  tbn  Wagner  Act.  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  votes  for  women,  the  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  Federal  Womlnf  Authority,  and  so  on 
and  on  and  on.  All  these  mark  the  steward- 
ship of  our  party  of  the  Nation's  affairs  dur- 
ing these  recent  years. 

I  cannot  begin  to  cover  la  fun  this  field 
of  accomplishment  in  service  to  the  Nstlon 
but  it  Is  a  record  of  which  every  voter,  re- 
gardleas  of  party,  should  be  proud. 

Now  m  closing,  I  Bhsll  refer  to  some  mat- 
ters that  every  American,  be  be  Democrat 
or  Republican,  deeply  deplores.  There  have 
been  officials,  minor  ones  and  nMjor  ones, 
who  have  been  false  to  their  trust  and  their 
raspoBsMlltlca.  If  they  are  HspaMicans.  we 
are  ashamed  of  tliem.  If  they  are  Demo- 
crats, we  arc  more  deeply  ashsmed  of  their 
proving  unworthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  American  people.  There  Is  not  a  true 
Democrat,  In  or  out  of  official  life,  who  is 
not  ready  to  condemn  and  urge  the  brlag- 
Ing  to  Justice  of  every  one  of  those  who  base 
dishonored  their  responsibility,  and  there  Is 
not  a  Democrat,  in  or  out  of  cOce,  who  to 
ready  to  excuse  or  condone  these  crooks  when 
they  have  been  so  proven  unworthy. 

I  believe  thst  former  Chief  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  once  a  Republican  candidate 
for  President,  stated  this  more  clearly  than 
you  or  I  could  state  It  when  he  said : 

•TTeither  political  party  has  a  monopoly 
of  virtue  or  of  rascals.  "There  are  crooks  in 
every  party  and  in  every  community.  Now 
and  then  one  gets  Into  office.  Let  his  wrongs 
be  exposed  and  punished,  but  let  not  partisan 
Pecksniffs  affect  a  holier-than-thou  attitude. 
One  who  Is  corrupt  is  as  faithless  to  his  party 
as  to  his  Government.  Guilt  Is  personal  and 
corruption  knows  no  party." 

Tou  and  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to 
that  statement  with  our  condemnation  of 
anyone  who  has  shown  himself  unworthy  of 
public  trust,  be  he  Democrat  or  Republican, 
or  be  he  high  or  low  in  ofllclal  life. 

So  with  fvill  confidence  in  the  everlasting 
truths  on  which  we  have  buUt  our  party  and 
with  a  great  and  Justified  pride  in  the  mag- 
nificent service  which  we  have  rendered  to 
the  Nation  whenever  trusted  with  steward- 
ship, we  are  ready  to  meet  our  opponents  In 
the  coming  campaign.  We  are  ready  to  dis- 
cuss facu  and  issues,  dispel  fallacies  and 
trust  in  the  sound  Judgment  of  the  American 
electorate  which  for  the  past  fifth  of  a  cen- 
tury has  trusted  us,  weighed  us.  and  found 
us  not  wanting. 
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Retolutioiit  of  Kansas  Ofl  Mea's 
AssocUtkm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AprU  4. 1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  heretofore  granted  me. 
I  am  including  three  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Kansas  OH  Men's  Association  at 
their  thirty-seventh  annual  convention 
in  Wichita,  February  25-26. 

I  beUeve  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  interested  in  reading  the  resolutions 
of  one  of  the  great  Industrial  organiza- 
tions in  this  country.    They  follow: 

Whereas  to  recommend  an  amendment  to 
Mm  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  amend- 
ment would  ]}rovide  for  the  removal  of  the 
Federal  gaaolme  tax  now  Impoued  on  trac- 
tor fuel:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  tax  on  tractor  fuel  not 
only  provides  no  revenue  for  the  Federal 
Government  but  works  an  undue  hardship 
on  the  small  distributor,  refiner,  and  the 
farmer  in  accounting  for  the  use  of  thto 
product. 

Whereas  the  Kansas  Petroleum  Marketers 
and  dealers  Buffered  disastrous  flood  losses 
In  the  summer  of  lOSI :  Therefore  be  It 

Aejolred.  That  the  Kansas  OU  Men's  As- 
sociation go  on  record  as  fsvorlng  the  pas- 
aace  of  Senate  bill  2303.  which  provides  for 
the  refundlnK  of  the  Federal  tax  on  all  prod- 
ucts kMt  by  said  marketers  due  to  floods  or 
Other  cat 


Whereas  there  Is  no  basis  In  fact  for  petro- 
leum Jobbers  and  dealers  being  construed  to 
l)e  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce,  thus 
bringing  their  employees  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Oil  Men's  As- 
sociation, gathered  in  WichiU,  Kans..  Feb- 
ruary 36,  1063.  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
enactment  of  Senate  bill  1703.  which  elimi- 
nates petroleum  Jobbers  and  marketers  from 
the  Jurledlction  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act. 
Kansas  On.  Msn's  Association, 
J.  T.  KLCPm,  Chairmaiu 
C.  C.  AacacaoMBix. 
I        A.  F.  Grraa. 

I  J.   J.    SCHSOEDXa. 


Needed:  A  Committee  on  the  Committeet 


.%(. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

r  <» 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I   Tuesday.  March  4.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  are  pretty  well  convinced  by 
now  that  any  investigator  with  a  pick- 
ax and  a  flashlight  can  start  digging  into 
our  National  Government  and  come  up 
with  pay  dirt.  To  date,  the  scores  of 
Inquiries  into  what  has  been  going  on 
with  either  official  ignorance,  ofBcial 
negligence,  or  official  approval  have 
brought  home  the  truth  that  too  many 
people  in  Federal  Jobs  have  taken  advan- 


tage of  their  position  for  private  rather 
than  public  gain. 

By  this  time,  we  have  begun  to  suffer 
from  an  overdose  of  information.  Most 
of  us  have  been  repelled  and  shocked  by 
the  degree  to  which  unethical  or  illegal 
practices  have  penetrated  our  Oovem- 
ment and  there  is  a  new  danger  to  which 
we  may  be  exposing  ourselves.  When 
people  become  surfeited  with  this  kind 
of  degradation,  they  shrink  from  all  con- 
tact with  it.  Some  of  them  may  become 
so  disgusted  that  they  will  fail  to  do  any- 
thing effective  to  meet  the  challenge. 

What  we  should  have  now  is  a  com- 
mittee on  the  committees  to  correlate  the 
findings,  state  them  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly, and  let  the  American  people 
draw  their  conclusions.  A  moratorium 
on  excavation  may  be  in  order  to  give  us 
time  to  inspect  our  discoveries.  If  any- 
body starts  forgetting,  we'll  hand  him 
01  r  shovel. 


Lincoln  IncentiTe  System  Yindicated  in 
Tax  Coort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  4.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  me,  I  include 
the  following  article  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Recokd: 

XjHicolm    iMcxiirTivE   Ststxii    VutmcAnm    nt 
Tax  Coukt 

.After  10  years  of  litigation,  making  one 
of  the  longest  tax  cases  on  record,  the  15- 
Judge  United  States  Tax  Court  has  Just  an- 
nounced a  decision  which  complt  sly  vin- 
dicates the  Incentive  system  of  the  Lincoln 
Eectrlc  Co.,  payments  in  which  were  ques- 
tioned by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

The  Importance  to  indiistry  generally  of 
this  decision  Is  indicated  by  the  opinion  of 
the  court  which  points  out  the  effectiveness 
of  incentive  payments  in  increasing  produc- 
tivity and  reducing  prices.  According  to 
charts  produced  as  evidence  in  the  case,  Lin- 
coln's productivity  per  worker  increased  at 
an  average  rate  of  15.3  percent  per  year  for 
the  past  18  years,  prices  have  been  reduced 
by  about  60  percent,  and  wages  have  been 
double  those  normally  paid  in  industry. 

Tbe  case  was  started  in  1942  when  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  ques- 
tioned Lincoln's  1941  payment  of  some  $500,- 
000  for  employee  annuities  and  •1.000.000 
for  an  employees'  trust  fund.  Throughout 
the  long  litigation  Lincoln  argued  that  the 
results  achieved  by  its  incentive  system  es- 
tablish that  the  payments  are  proper  and 
reasonable.  The  court  in  upholding  Lin- 
coln's position  and  vindicating  Its  Incentive 
system  stated: 

"The  record  clearly  establishes  that  the 
company's  incentive  system  materially  con- 
tributes to  increased  production,  enhanced 
earnings,  reduced  selling  prices,  avoided  labor 
strife  and  work  stoppages,  and  developed  and 
retained  a  cooperative,  loyal.  efBclent,  and 
satisfied  (orce  of  emplojrees." 

In  commenting  on  the  decision.  Mr.  James 
T.  Lincoln,  president  of  tbe  company  stated: 

"It  is  perhaps  not  svirprislng  that  we  have 
had  BO  much  dl£Bculty  In  getting  Govern- 
ment approval  of  the  payments  under  our 


incentive  system.  Every  step  forward  which 
has  been  made  In  the  history  of  man  has 
been  resisted  by  established  authority.  From 
the  pronouncement  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  by  Jesus  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
automobile,  the  'best  minds'  have  stood  pat. 

"Incentive  management  has  been  proved 
In  industry  and  Is  vitally  necessary  as  present 
labor-management  friction  shows.  It  Is 
therefore  satisfying  that  It  took  only  a  little 
over  a  decade  for  the  Government  to  accept 
this  obviously  successful  system." 

(The  attached  opinion  of  the  court  pre- 
sents some  of  the  facts  on  which  the  opinion 
is  based.  Additional  evidence  presented  in 
this  case  has  been  printed  In  the  appendix 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  recently  published  book.  In- 
centive Management.) 

17  Tax  Cotntr  No.  198 — The  Tax  Coust  or  the 
Untted     States — The     Lincoln     Eixctkic 
Company,  Petttionex,  v.  Commissionxk  or 
Intbhnal    Revenue,    Rbsfoncent — Docket 
No.    1206 — PtouxJUUOED    Mabcb    26.    1952 
(In  the  taxable  year  1941  petitioner  paid 
the  sum  of  $575,206.43  upon  its  employees' 
retirement   annuity   policy  and  contributed 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000  to  an  employees'  trust 
as  a  part  of  Its  long-established  Incentive 
system.     Held,  such  payments,  constituting 
ordinary  and   necessary   business   expenses. 
were  reasonable  in  amount  and  are  deducti- 
ble under  section  23  (a)    (1)    (A).  I.  R.  C.) 
Thomas  V.  Koykka,  Esq.,  for  the  petitioner. 
Thomas  F.  Callahan,  Esq.,  for  the  respond- 
ent. 

This  proceeding*  Involves  the  tax  UabUlty 
of  petitioner  for  the  year  1941  tor  income, 
declared  value  excess-profits  and  excess- 
profits  taxes  as  follows: 

Income    tax $189,958.42 

Declared     value     excess-profits 

tax 103, 455. 92 

Excess-profits  tax 923,  587. 91 

The  proceeding  is  now  before  us  under  the 
mandate  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  tbe  Sixth  Circuit,  dated  March  8. 
1950,  reversing  this  court  and  remanding 
the  action  for  further  proceedings,  and  di- 
recting this  court  "to  consider  the  payments 
In  que.stlon  as  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  in  carrying  on  a 
trade  or  business  and,  provided  that  the  Issue 
of  their  reasonableness  in  amount  as  such 
expenses  has  been  properly  raised  and  has 
not  been  waived  and  is  open  to  the  Conunis- 
sloner  to  assert  under  the  pleadings  and 
procedure  of  the  Tax  Court,  to  allow  them  as 
such  to  the  extent  the  Tax  Court  shall  deter- 
mine they  are  reasonable  In  amount,  and  to 


>  This  proceeding  has  been  twice  tried  and 
reversed.  Our  first  decision  (6  T.  C.  37)  held 
the  contested  payments  not  deductible  imder 
section  23  (a)  (1)  (A)  L  R.  C.  The  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
reversed  (162  F.  2d  379)  and  held  the  pay- 
ments to  be  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses  under  said  section.  After  receipt 
of  the  mandate,  respondent  moved  for  a  fur- 
ther hearing  and  the  determination  of  the 
issue  of  reasonableness  of  the  payments  as 
compensation.  On  October  27,  1947,  we  en- 
tered a  memorandum  and  order  holding  that 
we  were  without  Jurisdiction  under  the 
opinion  and  mandate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
to  consider  further  the  reasonableness  of  the 
contested  payments,  and  directing  our 
former  decision  entered  March  26,  1946,  be 
vacated  and  set  aside,  and  the  case  set  for 
recomputatlon  tinder  Rule  50.  On  January 
15, 1948,  a  decision  was  entered  of  no  deficien- 
cies for  the  years  1940  and  1941.  Respondent 
appealed.  The  Court  of  Appeals  again  re- 
versed (176  F.  2d  815) ,  adhering  to  its  earlier 
decision  that  the  payments  constituted  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  business  expenses  and 
directing  us  to  determlQe  the  fact  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  amount  as  such  ex- 
penses.   (See  mandate  March  8,  1850) 
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ecmAne  Ita  considerftUon  of  sucb  questlona 
to  the  year  IMl." 

PetltioDer  on  April  30,  1950.  filed  •  mo- 
tion to  enter  decision  toe  petition.  On 
Augxist  8,  1950.  a  memoraudxim  and  order 
was  entered  denying  tbe  motion  and  restor- 
ing the  proceeding  to  tbe  calendar  for  hear- 
ing limited  to  the  qxieetion  of  the  reaaon- 
ableneaa  of  the  contested  expenditures  for 
IMl  as  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of 
emrrylng  on  business.  At  the  hearing  herein, 
petitioner  renewed  such  motion.  Decision 
was  reserved.  Since  petitioner  has  presented 
no  new  or  other  grounds,  the  former  decision 
and  order  will  be  adhered  to. 

Tlie  sole  Issue  presented  Is  whether  the 
paymenu  of  •575.206.43  and  11,000,000  made 
by  petitioner  In  1941  for  the  piirchase  of  a 
funded  annuity  contract  for  certain  em- 
ptoyeea,  and  as  a  contribution  to  a  profit- 


sharing  tnist,  rw|>actiTaIy.  are  reaaonabl* 
In  amount. 

mnuHca  or  rtct 

Petitioner  Is  an  Ohio  corporation  organ- 
ised In  1906  with  lu  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  During  1041,  as  well 
as  prior  thereto.  It  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  electric  motors,  welders, 
electrodes,  and  supplies.  Petitioner  kept  Its 
books  and  filed  Its  returns  on  a  calendar 
year  accrual  basis.  Its  returns  for  the  tax- 
able year  Involved  were  filed  with  the  col- 
lector of  Internal  revenue  for  the  elghteentb 
district  of  Ohio,  at  Ctereland.  Oblo. 

Petitioner's  assets,  capital  stock,  paid-in 
surplus,  earned  surplus  and  iindlvlded  profits, 
the  dividends  paid  and  rate  per  share  per 
books  In  the  years  1936  to  1941.  Incluslre, 
•re  as  followa: 


— 

Capital  stock 

Paid-in  sarptes 

Earned  MVBtai 

and  aiidlvMiMl 
mtts 

DtTklMtdspaM 

Ratepn-ihaf* 

f-» 

I^aps,n8.8s 

8,lii\381.«) 

a,os5.24S.ae 

t.m4.stflL0B 

ii.ou,e9.m 

CHIW 
227.722 
2aa24« 
332.  MM 
234.338 
3H>M 

t<nn.647.M 

858, 27.'S.  SO 
1.033.431.50 
1, 161,  633.  50 
I.  •'K6, 061.90 
1.306,061.90 

$3,83l,tt7.» 

4.477.BI.C7 

4.«».iaa» 
e.  ang.  702  <t7 

«^017,iaB.<0 
T.Ml.liZTS 

tl,  347.  MO 
1.373.778 
1. 152. 072 
1. 375.  rc2 
1.4«,«0 
1.83\0M 

16.00 
6l00 

tmi 

A.  00 

Wtt                ,   . 

&00 

tso 

1.00 

Petitioner's  sales,  number  of  employees, 
profits  before  taxes,  and  aruns  paid  In  wages 
and  salaries,  hoBWs,  annuities,  and  trust 


benefits  In  the  years  1934  to  1050.  Inclusive, 
are  shown  on  the  following  schedule: 


489 
SU 
088 

•SO 

tan 

740 

97V 

1.223 

Lats 

1.1W 
1.1M 
1,187 
X\!^ 
LOW 

i,oaB 

1.006 


Net 


K064.aW 

S,  28^  473 

8.3Ba878 

iei70».aB4 

C791.433 

8. 257, 613 

13,67^3n 

24.0S4.0M 

33,515.444 

X^  987.734 

28,  IW,  4.'i2 

M.  306. 430 

»,  717. 156 

31,  307. 310 

31. 16%  119 

25,  "82, 744 

11,81^064 


Profit  be-  I 
fore  Federal  Waxes  and 


taxes  on 
ID  corns 


$1,636,543 

i.«o«.es> 

%  414, 048 
IM4.6S3 

i,ma« 

2,450,973 
3.339,754 
S,  73a  919 

9.007.  .M  2 
7,  429,  101 

^osK.aM 

3,701006 
4.013.706 
5,524.371 
4,90^791 

s,4ae^om 
iaaoktfi 


salaries 


$752,343 
967. 48S 

1,  180.  017 

1, 455.  gm 

1.10<,«« 

1.360.687 
1.  7.y».  235 
2.800.3^ 
3.705.117 
3,978  360 

t.-m.m 
t,tn.m 

3. 350. 533 
3.793,922 
4.14X7«3 


1131, 

436^ 

671 

m, 

406. 

oun. 

s.m 
Koa. 

S.7B7. 
S.8M, 

t,m. 


785 
480 
376 

845 

m 

721 
670 
315 

ass 

945 
•65 

<37 
830 
810 


Annuity 


•4881 380 

350.808 

n.m 

U3,2U 
400,008 
878.308 

384.673 
279^780 
277, 4M 


M.4I7 


Tnwt 
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Petitioner  has  no  monopoly  as  to  its  man- 
ufactured articles,  but  sells  its  products  In 
competition  with  a  number  of  other  man- 
ufacturers. 

Since  1934  petitioner's  operations  have 
been  successful  and  profitable.  This  has 
been  due  In  a  large  measure  to  Its  policy  of 
fair  treatment  of  Its  employees  implemented 
by  Its  so-called  incentive  system,  which  has 
resulted  In  the  building  up  of  a  force  of 
loyal  and  efficient  workers.  By  Its  Incentive 
system  It  has  avoided  work  stoppages  and 
other  labor  troubles.  Another  factor  con- 
trlbtrtlng  to  its  success  Is  the  fact  that  using 
standard  machines  and  tools  its  employees, 
stimulated  by  the  Incentive  system,  have  de- 
signed and  developed  many  Improvements  for 
use  therewith  permitting  their  oi)eratlon  at 
Increased  speeds,  resulting  In  Increased 
production. 

Bghty-flve  percent  of  petitioner's  em- 
ployees In  1941  operated  on  a  piecework  rate 
scientifically  ascertained.  The  rate  Is  guar- 
anteed and  the  employee  is  paid  In  accord 
with  what  he  produces  and  without  restric- 
tion In  the  amount  of  his  production.  The 
rates  so  fixed  were  in  line  with  rates  paid  by 
other  companies  In  the  Cleveland  area  em- 
ploying help  requiring  similar  skill  and  train- 
ing. Tlie  base  pay  of  other  employees  whose 
duties  were  not  susceptible  of  piecework 
treatment  is  the  same  or  slightly  higher  than 
the  prevailing  hofirly  wage  paid  by  manufac- 
turing Industries  In  the  community  for  sim- 
ilar services.  While  a  great  number  of  peti- 
tioner's employees  are  also  stockholders,  no 


part  of  their  wages,  salaries,  bonuses,  annui- 
ties, or  trust  benefits  was  ever  determined 
with  reference  to  stockholdings,  or  bore  any 
relation  thereto. 

Although  petitioner's  earnings  consistently 
Increased  between  1934  and  the  end  of  1941. 
the  price  at  which  It  sold  Its  products  con- 
■Istently  declined. 

In  the  taxable  year  1941.  petitioner  paid 
upon  Its  employees'  retirement  annuity  pol- 
icy the  stim  of  •5754106.43  and  contributed 
to  Its  employees  profit-sharing  trust  the  sum 
of  •1,000,000.  Such  sums  were  paid  pursuant 
to  petitioner's  long-standing  Incentive  sys- 
tem. As  a  result  of  such  payments  petitioner 
achieved  stability  In  Its  labor  relations.  In- 
creased the  productivity  of  Its  employees. 
Increased  Its  own  earnings,  and  was  enabled 
to  make  substantial  reduction  In  Its  selling 
prices,  and  to  expand  the  market  for  Its 
products. 

The  amount  of  •S7S.206.4S  paid  by  peti- 
tioner upon  its  retirement  annuity  policy, 
and  the  amount  of  •I .000.000  contributed  to 
Its  employees'  trust,  constitute  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  In  the  taxable  year 
1941,  and  are  reaaonable  In  amount. 

Onnion 
LeMlre,  Jtidge:  In  this  fxirther  proceeding 
under  the  mandate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  sole  Issue  to  be  determined  Is  the  rea- 
sonableness of  certain  payments  made  by 
petitioner  In  the  taxable  year  1941,  as  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  of  carrying  on 
Its  business. 


Petttloner  has  properly  assumed  the  bur- 
den of  establishing  the  fact  of  reasonable- 
ness. Petitioner  oontenda  that  the  payments 
made  upon  Its  retirement  annuity  program 
and  Its  employees'  trust  are  part  of  the  long- 
established  and  successful  Incentive  system, 
and  are  a  part  of  the  costs  of  making  that 
system  operate.  Petitioner  argoea  that  th« 
results  achieved  establish  that  theee  expendi- 
ture* were  proper  and  prudent  in  amount. 
The  record  dearly  eatabUahea  that  peti- 
tioner's Incentive  system  materially  contrib- 
uted to  Increased  productivity,  enhanced 
•aratncB.  reduced  selling  prices,  avoided  labor 
tattt  and  work  stoppages,  and  devalopad  and 
retained  a  cooperative,  loyal,  eOclent,  and 
satisfied  force  of  employees. 

Petitioner  has  presented  the  testimony  of 
Its  president  and  superintendent  and  other 
Induatrlallsts  having  incentive  plana,  as  well 
M  tiM  taatlmony  of  qualified  and  ouutand- 
tag  economists,  who  have  made  ao  intimate 
study  of  the  operation  and  the  practical  re- 
suiu  achieved  by  peUtlonar's  Incentive  sys- 
tem. These  witnesses  expreaaed  the  opinion 
that  adjudged  by  the  reeolts  addered  the 
oonteeted  payments  in  1941  were  reasonable 
In  amount.  The  opinions  of  the  economists 
were  supported  by  many  charts.  gr«pbs.  asMl 
statlztlcal  data  of  peutioner  and  other  Indva- 
trles  for  oomparatlve  piupueea. 

T%e  mpondent  preacnted  no  tfltrnaittfv 
evidence,  and  cross-examined  only  a  few  of 
such  wltneaaas  and  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Prom  the  leepoudenf  arfuacnt.  on  brief. 
It  ••tms  Uut  hU  position  Is  tbst  the  re»- 
sonsbleneae  of  the  contested  payments  as 
employee  compensation  may  be  determined. 
We  think  tbe  laaue  of  the  psas onahieneas  at 
the  payments  as  employees'  eooipensatlon  Is 
not  DOW  before  \m.  {Commiatknttr  v.  Lincoln 
Mttetrle  Co.  (176  P.  3d  tlS.  tl?).) 

We  are  required  by  the  mandate  'to  eoa- 
slder  the  payments  in  queetloo  as  ordinary 
•ad  neceaaary  catpenses  paid  or  Incurred  In 
eanrlng  on  a  trade  or  buslnaaa"  and  "to 
allow  them  as  such"  to  the  extent  we  deter- 
mine they  are  reasonable  In  amount. 

The  opinion  evMence.  when  coaaldaMd 
vlth  aU  the  other  evldenoc  oootnlned  In  tMs 
record.  estabUahes  the  fact  that  the  contested 
payments  were  reaaonable  in  amount  and  we 
have  so  found  as  an  ultimate  fact. 

We,  therefore,  bold  that  peUtlooer.  In  the 
taxable  yeair  1941,  la  enUtled  to  deduct  the 
sum  of  SSTS  J06.43  paid  upon  the  employees' 
retirement  annuity  policy,  and  the  sum  of 
•1XW0.000  contributed  to  the  emptoyeea* 
trust,  as  ordinary  and  neceaaary  espenees  of 
carrying  on  Ito  bxislneas.  under  section  33 
(a)    (1)   (A)  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code. 


Milkary  Aaalytt  As««rts  Marine  Corpt 
Bai  Is  IVrest  to  UnHication  and  a  Ux- 
vj-Scalc  Sccowl  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  SUTTON 


or 
IN  THK  BOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  April  t,  1952 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
people  in  this  country  bold  the  Marine 
Corps  and  Its  record  of  Taliant  service 
to  the  Nation  In  the  highest  regard. 
That  is  what  makes  it  ao  difficult  to  con- 
sider Judiciously  and  Impartially  any  leg- 
islation which  is  obviously  a  result  of 
that  admiration. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  implications 
of  pending  legislation  which  would  place 
a  300.(M)0-man  floor  under  the  Marine 
Corps  and  make  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  a  permanent  member  of 
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the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Is  such  that, 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense,  it  is 
necessary  that  other  considerations  of 
fundamental  importance  be  fully  and  im- 
partially weighed  before  arriving  at  a 
decision. 

An  effective  unification  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is.  for  many  reasons,  one  of  the 
most  vital  issues  confronting  the  Na- 
tion— particularly  today  with  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  large  portion  of  our  na- 
tional Income  going  toward  defense  con- 
fronting us  for  possibly  many  years  to 
come.  There  are  many  who  believe  that 
this  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  deal 
an  irreparable  blow  to  unification 
through  the  creation  of  a  second  land 
Army. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  on  some  of  the  miliUry  Implica- 
tions of  this  legislation  which  appeared 
in  the  July  15, 1951,  issue  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dlspatch  entiUed  "Bill  To 
Strengthen  Marine  Corps  a  Threat  To 
Unification  of  Armed  Forces,  Miliury 
Analyst  Asserts,"  by  the  noted  military 
author.  Brig.  GeiL  Thomas  R.  Phillips: 

Bn.^  To  SraaMoncnr  Makiick  Cokps  a  TamxAT 
To  UMincanoN  or  Aaacxs  Poacxa.  MnjraxT 
ANAtTST  Assists— PtonsioK  rot  Lown 
LiMrr  OM  BxfM  Coulo  Act  To  Ros  Othxs 
Bcavicss — SccoMD     AaiCT     Oboaksib     om 

80CM    A    LUXXTST    SCALX   AW    UMJUBIU UJl    Kx- 


(By  Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  R.  Phlllipt,  U.  8.  A. 
(retired)) 

The  marines  have  attacked  and  taken  a 
beachhead  In  Congress.  Thlrty-slx  marine 
alumni  in  the  Senate  and  House  led  by  Sen- 
ator DotraLAS,  of  lUlnoLs.  backed  by  a  Nation- 
wide letter-writing  cami>aign  sponsored  by 
the  Marine  Corps  League,  have  proved  to  be 
an  Irresistible  force.  The  Senate  has  passed 
a  bill  that  would  raise  the  Marine  Corps 
from  lU  present  204.000  to  an  authorized 
etiemlli  of  400.000  In  4  dlvUions  and  4  air 
wlnffs.  The  House  version,  approved  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  a  vote  of  26 
to  1.  seU  a  floor  of  300,000  as  well  as  a  celling. 
The  House  bill  would  make  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  while  the  Senate 
bill  makes  him  a  consultant. 

If  the  bill,  as  finally  revised  In  conference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  retains  the 
floor  strength  of  300.000  and  the  provision 
making  the  Commandant  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  President  U  ex- 
pected to  veto  the  legUlatlon.  This  would 
be  an  unpopular  veto  so  the  President  will 
have  cogent  reasons  for  the  action.  Never- 
theless. It  probably  would  be  paaaed  over  the 
veto  by  acclamation.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fmse  opposes  the  bUl  and  Admiral  Sherman, 
Clllaf  of  Naval  OperaUons.  testified  against 
it,  aa  did  Generals  Collins  and  Vandenberg. 

POTSNTIAL   roa   HASM 

The  legislation  U  a  trtbute  to  the  pride 
and  affection  we  have  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
It  is.  however,  a  poor  method  for  giving 
effect  to  this  sentiment.  The  bill  has  almost 
unlimited  potentialities  for  harm  In  the  De- 
fense Establishment.  It  U  a  long  step  away 
from  unification  and  toward  service  particu- 
larism and  division. 

The  arguments  against  the  act  are  that  It 
will  create  a  marine  army  In  competition 
with  the  United  States  Army,  that  marine 
organization  Is  an  expensive  luxury  which 
cannot  be  jxistlfled  except  for  a  small  spe- 
cialised force,  and  that  It  Is  a  step  toward 
separation  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  the 
Navy.  In  addition,  many  marines  feel  that 
it  will  be  Impossible  to  maintain  the  elite 
character  of  the  marines  In  such  a  large 
force. 


The  main  reason  historically  for  maintain- 
ing marines  was  International  acceptance  of 
the  Idea  that  landing  naval  forces  In  a  for- 
eign country  to  protect  national  Interests 
was  not  an  act  of  war.  Landing  Army  troops 
In  a  foreign  country  was  an  invasion.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  marines  have  been  used 
throughout  our  history  for  minor  actions  In 
the  Caribbean.  Tripoli,  and  other  points 
around  the  world. 

mw  TSAomoir  cbxatcd 
It  was  In  the  Plrst  World  War,  for  the  first 
time,  United  States  marines  participated  In 
large-scale  land  fighting.  Here  one  Marine 
Brigade  In  the  Second  Army  Division  created 
the  wholly  new  Marine  tradition.  ThU  was 
largely  fortuitous,  tar  there  were  other  di- 
visions that  performed  equally  as  well. 
American  censorship.  In  the  Plrst  World  War. 
forbade  mentioning  Individual  divisions  in 
dispatches.  It  permitted  stories  about  ma- 
rines as  distinguished  from  the  Army.  The 
result  was  that  20,000  marines  In  Prance  re- 
ceived almost  as  much  pubUclty  as  3,000,000 
soldiers. 

The  marines  have  for  a  long  period  been 
maintained  at  about  20  percent  of  naval 
strength.  In  World  War  I.  although  the 
Strength  reached  about  55,000,  the  percent- 
age figure  was  reduced  to  about  12  percent, 
since  there  were  no  specific  naval  missions 
requiring  the  iise  of  marines  In  combined 
operations.  In  World  War  II.  the  marliies 
reached  a  peak  strength  of  486.000,  or  about 
15  percent  of  the  Navy. 

jusi'iritu  m  woBLO  was  n 
There  was  Justification  for  this  strength 
In  the  last  war.  Although  the  Army  par- 
ticipated In  a  larger  number  of  amphibious 
landings  than  the  marines,  a  portion  of  the 
operations  in  the  Pacific  were  under  naval 
command  and  they  preferred  to  use  naval 
forces  specifically  trained,  organized,  and 
equipped  for  this  special  type  ot  operation. 
After  the  war  the  primary  Interest  of  the 
marines  in  amphibious  operations  was  speci- 
fied In  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  as 
follows:  "The  Marine  Corps  shall  be  organ- 
ized, trained,  and  equipped  to  provide  fieet 
marine  forces  of  combined  arms,  together 
wlih  supporting  air  components,  for  service 
with  the  fieet  in  the  seizure  of  advanced 
naval  bases  and  for  the  conduct  of  such 
land  operations  as  may  be  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  naval  campaign,"  and  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  de- 
velop, in  coordination  with  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Porce.  those  phases  of  amphibious 
operations  which  pertain  to  the  tactics,  tech- 
nique, and  equipment  employed  by  landing 
forces." 

KAKIKCS    DISCOVEX    PLOT 

With  the  history  of  the  Pacific  war  In 
mind  this  mission  was  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  marines.  But  when  they  started  to 
plan  lor  world  war  III  they  discovered  little 
scope  lor  landing  operations  and  conse- 
quently only  minor  requirements  for  ma- 
rines. World  war  in  would  be  fought  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  and  not  by  Island 
hopping  acroaa  the  Pacific.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  marines  discovered  the  plot 
by  the  Army  General  Staff  to  emascuOate 
the  corps. 

The  plot  was  thoroughly  aired  and  dis- 
proved In  the  unification  hearings,  but  pop- 
ular thinking  has  continued  to  feel  that 
there  Is  a  conspiracy  against  the  Marine 
Corps  by  the  other  services.  The  marines 
have  taken  advantage  of  American  support 
for  the  underdog  In  the  current  legislation 
by  acquiring  a  new  mission  at  the  expense 
of  the  Army.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Vinson, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  mission  Is  the  very  difficult  task 
of  serving  as  the  Nation's  ground-air  shock 
troops  In  the  earliest  and  most  demanding 
hours  of  war. 

MO   MOSS   BBADT  THAN   ASICT 

Since  we  shall  have  six  Army  divisions  on 
the  ground  In  Europe,  with  supporting  air 


f(Hrces,  and  Army  divisions  In  the  Par  East, 
it  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  marines  In 
the  United  States  can  get  on  the  Job  ahead 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Poroe  to  ftilfill  thla 
mission.  Oddly  enough,  the  Korean  war 
was  cited  In  support  of  this  mission.  There 
were  three  Army  divisions  Involved  In  It  be- 
fore the  marine  brigade  arrived.  The  ma- 
rines were  In  no  better  state  of  readiness 
than  the  Army,  since  their  strength  had  been 
reduced  by  limited  appropriations  Just  as 
had  been  the  Army's.  I  think  it  is  Just  to 
conclude  that  If  there  Is  a  plot  It  Is  a  marine 
plot  to  Increase  their  strength  by  taking 
over  Ground  and  Air  Force  duties. 

This  Is  expensive  legislation.  Admiral 
Sherman  testified  that  the  first  year  of  build- 
up would  cost  approximately  S4.332.000.000 
and  that  direct  annual  costs  thereafter  would 
be  approximately  93  361, 000,000.  And  such 
costs  did  not  include  charges  against  naval 
appropriations  and  the  200  additional  ships 
required  to  maintain  the  amphibious  lift 
for  two  more  divisions.  Admiral  Sherman 
pointed  out  that  the  total  obligating  au- 
thority for  the  Navy,  including  the  Marine 
Corps  for  1950.  was  •4.111,000,000.  There 
Is  no  fioor  under  the  Navy  or  the  other  serv- 
ices, hence  the  blovm-up  marine  strength 
would  be  maintained  In  normal  times  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  services. 

OaOAKIZED   ON  LUXUaT   SCAUE 

The  marines  are  organized  on  a  Ixixury 
scale.  The  division  slice.  Including  aviation, 
would  be  a  hundred  thousand  men  as  op- 
posed to  the  Army's  60,000.  And  this  does 
not  Include  logistic  services  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Army  In  land  war  and  by  the 
Navy  for  naval  operations.  Without  avia- 
tion the  marine  division  slice  would  amoimt 
to  82.500. 

The  marine  organic  aviation  is  provided  on 
the  scale  of  one  squadron  per  battalion,  or 
three  groups  per  division.  The  Army  and  Air 
Porce  agree  that  normal  support  Is  not  re- 
quired on  a  scale  greater  than  one  group  for 
each  division.  In  a  small  force  and  for  the 
specialized  work  of  amphlbloiis  landings  the 
heavy  aviation  support  used  by  marines  is 
Justified,  since  suitable  artillery  support  can- 
not be  provided.  But  for  normal  land  opera- 
tions the  marine  quota  is  wasteful.  Close 
support  by  artillery  is  far  more  effective  than 
by  aviation.  Normal  use  of  aviation  is  be- 
yond the  range  of  artillery  fire. 

There  was  considerable  argument  In  the 
hearings  about  .how  much  authority  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  had  over  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  The  marines  contended  that 
they  were  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Admiral  Sherman  appeared  to  feel 
that  the  legislation  was  a  step  toward  sep- 
arating the  Marine  Corps  from  the  Navy. 
Needless  to  say.  any  ground  force  with  a 
strength  of  300,000  or  more,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  called  marines.  Is  an  army, 
and  In  the  United  States  It  Is  a  second  army 
In  competition  with  the  Army  already  in 
existence. 

POSSIBLZ    KFTBCT 

A  writer  to  the  Washington  Post  ironically 
con-'ders  the  effect  of  this  even  on  unifica- 
tion. We  now  shall  have  two  armies  to  add 
to  our  three  air  forces.  The  marines  will 
need  a  navy  of  their  own  to  carry  them 
around.  The  Navy  will  need  a  new  marine 
corps.  The  Air  Porce  will  demand  Its  pri- 
vate airborne  army.  The  Army  requires  an 
air  force.  And  so  on.  By  then  we  shall  need 
new  legislation  to  unify  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  writer  bows  to  no  one  In  his  admira- 
tion and  affection  for  the  Marine  Corps.  I 
served  with  a  marine  brigade  for  a  time  In 
the  Plrst  World  War  and  never  before  or 
alnce  have  seen  a  finer  group  of  fighting  men. 
The  ctirrent  legislation,  an  unwise  expres- 
sion of  the  affection  In  which  the  marlnea 
are  held,  will  open  the  way  to  frictions  irtilch 
wUl  make  the  unification  fight  appear  like  a 
convention  of  good  fellowa. 
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The  FoMinf  Room  Scrrke 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  STANLEY 

or  maaruL 
Va  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8, 1952 

Mr.  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  letters: 


or  THX  UNITCD  OtATKS, 
HOTTSX  or  RZFWEBEMTATTW, 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  4, 1952. 
Hon.  THOMAS  B.  Staklkt, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  House  Adrntn^ 
istration.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dba»  Ms.  8TAinxr:  In  oompllancc  with 
your  recent  request,  your  committee  ap- 
pointed to  check  Into  the  service  of  the  fold- 
ing room  wishes  to  give  you  a  preliminary 
report  at  this  time,  which  should  be  followed 
within  a  few  days  with  a  few  additional 
figures. 

We  found  that  the  over-all  personnel  of 
the  folding  room  numbers  103.  Including  Mr. 
C.  B.  Gallaway,  superintendent;  Colonel 
Elgin,  foreman:  33  on  the  regular  payroll;  50 
piece  workers;  and  20  hourly  workers. 

The  total  ejT>en8e«  for  this  service  for  the 
month  of  March  were  $20,277.36,  allocated  as 
follows:  Pa3rroll.  $8,577.91;  piece  and  hourly 
work.  $11,487.01;  motor,  $4.94;  material. 
$207.50. 

A  check  on  the  services  furnished  last  year 
reveals  that  a  total  number  of  16.392.631 
pieces  were  cleared  by  the  folding  room,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  145  Members  did  not 
use  the  service  at  all;  119  Members  furnished 
less  than  25.000  pieces  each;  128  Members 
furnished  25,000  to  100.000  pieces  each;  40 
Members  furnished  100,000  to  500.000  pieces 
each:  3  Members  furnished  500,000  or  more 
pieces  each. 

In  this  respect,  we  found  that  many  Mem- 
bers use  the  folding  room  service  in  mailing 
out  their  weekly  letters,  which  might  prop- 
erly be  a  function  of  their  individual  oOce 
staff. 

As  this  Is  an  election  year,  the  demand  for 
the  services  of  the  folding  room  seems  to 
have  Increased  considerably,  to  the  point  that 
tbey  are  operating  3  weeks  or  more  behind 
schedule.  However,  they  are  very  properly 
operating  on  a  first  in-first  out  basis  in  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  very  eOeient  and  non- 
partisan i^iproach. 

In  view  of  the  oonsldo'able  backlog  that 
has  been  created,  those  in  charge  of  the 
folding  room  have  established  a  system 
of  inviting  volunteer  workers  to  work  after 
hours  on  a  piece-work  basis  in  an  attempt  to 
give  service  to  Members  desiring  immediate 
clearance,  for  which  the  Members  pay  at  the 
rate  of  about  $1  per  thousand  pieces.  This 
gives  the  volunteer  worker  an  opportunity 
to  make  extra  money,  as  he  also  receives  tbe 
regular  hourly  rate  of  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  greater  demand 
for  the  folding  room  service  must  be  met 
through  a  rationing  system,  a  considerable 
number  of  additional  employees,  or  mecha- 
nized equipment;  and  your  committee  re- 
quested the  superintendent  to  check  into 
the  availability  and  price  of  equipment. 

We  are  now  informed  that  folding  ma- 
chines, capable  of  handling  10.000  pieces  per 
hour  are  available  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$2,500  each.  These  machines  have  simple 
adjustments  as  to  size,  are  practically  fool- 
proof as  to  simple  operation,  and  may  be 
handled  by  one  employee. 

We  are  also  advised  that  additional  equip- 
ment is  available  for  Inserting  and  sealing 
at  a  somewhat  higher  price.  It  is  this  fig\ire 
and  the  volume  information  that  we  should 
be  able  to  supply  within  the  next  few  days. 


and  «^en  we  have  this  Information  we 
^twmiH  be  prepared  to  present  the  complete 
story  before  yoiir  full  committee  at  your 
pleasure. 

Beapectfully  yours, 

Kabl  M.  LaCoiOTm. 

KXR  Rmoam. 

Jajcxb    W.    TKHtBLS 


CoNQaass  or  thx  Dnttzd  Statis, 

HovBB  <w  RxrassxwTATrvxs, 
WasMngton.  D.  C.  AprU  t,  1952. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stajiuct. 

ChairmaH,  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istrotion.  Home  of  Representatives. 
DsAa  Mb.  Staivlxt  :  Supplementing  the  re- 
port of  your  subcommittee  to  check  on  tha 
service  of  the  folding  room,  I  am  pleased  to 
give  you  the  following  information  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  talks  with  the  superintendent  of 
the  folding  room.  He  and  the  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  House  recommend  the  following 
mechanized  equipment: 

(a)  Three  folding  machines,  type  W.  W.  C. 
manufactured  by  the  Cleveland  Folding 
Machine  Co.,  Pearl  River,  N.  T.  These  ma- 
chines will  fold  up  to  slae  14  by  30  inch 
sheets  at  a  rate  of  10,000  aheets  per  hour. 
The  price  of  this  machine  is  $2,295.  f.  o.  b. 
Pearl  River.  M.  T..  <»  a  total  of  $6386  for 
three  machines. 

(b)  Four  Inserting  and  mailing  marhlnea. 
model  IDA  wide,  manufactured  by  the  In- 
serting &  Mailing  Machine  Co..  Phllllpsburg. 
N.  J.  These  machines  will  operate  at  a  pro- 
duction speed  of  4.000  finished  mailings  per 
hour..  The  price  of  this  machine  Is  $4,750, 
f.  o.  b.  factory  at  Phinipsburg,  M.  J.,  or  a 
total  of  $19,000  for  four  machines. 

The  total  cost  of  items  (a)  and  (b)  above 
would  he  $25,885. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  superintendent  at 
the  folding  room  have  one  man  go  to  tha 
factory  where  these  machines  are  iusembled 
for  a  week's  coiirse  of  instruction,  with  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  valuable  in  training 
other  employeee  in  the  efflclcnt  operation  of 
the  machines,  as  well  as  provide  mechanical 
information  that  might  be  of  future  benefit. 

There  was  additional  volume  information 
our  committee  planned  to  furnish  you.  but 
it  is  not  yet  available  and  would  nicrely  sub- 
stantiate the  figures  and  recommendattona 
heretofore  furnished  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

K>N  Rboaw. 


Tke  Bry$«B-KcfaaTer  Jakebox  BlU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKZCOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  8, 1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coi\aent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  poem  en- 
titled "In  re  the  Bryson-Kefauver  Juke- 
box Bill,"  written  by  Miss  Flora  E.  Breck, 
of  Portland,  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoKTLAND^  Oaxo.,  Mcrch  IS,  1925. 

IM    MX    TH>    BBTSOM-KXTAUVn    JUXXBOZ    BXIX 

Hoir.  Wathx  L.  Mobss, 

Senator.  Congress: 

Constituents  always  are  wrltting  yon  letter*: 
We  guess  you  will  think  they're  all  fighters 

and  fretters. 
But  above  is  one  cause  you  will  want   to 

uphold. 


9oK  writers  are  starring  and  hotnelaes — an4 

cold. 
In  short,  ASCAP  Members  need  Oongrcasmen 

sUll— 
To  support   Bryson-Kefauver   Jukebox   bill; 
8o  vote  for  a  law  making  proprtetor*  pay 
For  the  right  to  use  songs  patrons  hear  •wmf 

day. 
Par  song-writers  work  till  their  brains  tura 

black 
And  they  pencil  new  txines  till  creaky  bonw 

crack; 
And  they're  sick  of  hambttrgers  made  "Jasl 

of  pure  horee"^ 
8o  "^elp  authors  eat";  Pleaas  do.  Ifr. 


Sincerely, 

FLOBA  I. 
Mlas  nora  S. 
JTember    of    Ameriemn    Society    of 
Composers,     Authors,     and     P»^ 
lUhers. 


Letter  of  Mr.  Ral(>k  E.  Taracr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  Mann 

Of  rmt  BOtTSK  OF  RBPRISXMTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  AprU  1. 1952 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  le«>« 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rboou, 
I  include  the  following  letter: 

UNESCO. 

ScizMnnc  Am  CxTLTumaL 
HivroBT  or  llAinuN*. 
New  Haven.  Conn..  April  i.  ifSI. 

The  Honorable  Rosnrr  Hals, 

Member  of  Congress,  Tint  Mmtne  fH»- 
trlet.  House  of  Reprtaentutivet,  Con- 
gresa  of  the  United  States,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

DsA>  Ma.  Halx:  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  March  6  and  the  copy  of  the 
letter  of  jaur  constituent.  Rumors  that 
such  views  are  being  sent  to  Members  of 
the  Congress  bave  reached  my  ears,  but  yoa 
are  the  first  Representative  to  inquire  di- 
rectly about  the  Commission's  organlaatkm 
and  plans.  I  congratulate  you  upon  yovr 
Initiative. 

Tour  invitation  to  conunent  upon  yoor 
constituent's  letter  offers  an  opportunity. 
for  which  as  a  member  of  the  Comtnlastoa 
I  am  grateful,  to  lay  before  you  certain  in- 
formatlou  which  we  feet  should  be  taken 
Into  account  when  Judgment  U  paaeed  on  tu 
organisation  and  plans. 

The  Commission  has  adopted  a  poMey  of 
nonpartlclpatlon  in  public  controversies.  It 
feels  that,  as  an  International  scholarly  body, 
it  should  avoid  being  drawn  into  political, 
religious,  and  ideological  dlsctMSiotn.  Vor 
this  reason  it  welcomes  private  opportuni- 
ties to  correct  misunderstandings  that  may 
arise,  but  does  not  nndartake  to  answer  pub- 
lic critlclsau.  Tha  information  given  here  !• 
for  your  use;  if  on  your  own  responsibility 
you  see  fit  to  make  it  public,  the  Conunleakm 
cannot  have  objection.  Actually,  in  view  of 
the  widespread  congressional  Interest,  X 
would  presume  It  helpful  if  you  did  ao. 

The  concern  of  your  constituent  Is  proper. 
The  Commission  is  quite  aware  of  the  obli- 
gation to  have  regard  for  the  point  of  view 
which  gives  rise  to  it  and  hopes  that  the  in- 
formaUon  stated  below  wUl  indicate  both 
to  him  and  to  you  that  It  has  not  shirked 
and  wUl  not  shirk  this  obligation.  Thla 
obligation  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission  U  charged  with  writing  a  acientlflo 
and  cultural  history  of  mankind,  and  man- 
kind, both  now  and  in  the  past,  includes  men 
of  many  ways  of  life  and  beliefs. 
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As  an  international  body,  the  Commission 
has  full  members  from  Nationalist  China. 
India,  Iran.  Syria.  Italy.  Switaerland.  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands.  France.  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, the  United  SUtes,  Mexico,  and  BraelL 
The  Editorial  Committee  is  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  for  Mexico,  tha 
United  SUtes.  France,  Syria,  and  India.  The 
corresponding  members  of  the  Commission— 
now  over  90  In  number — represent  almost  all 
the  S5  SUtes  that  belong  to  UNESCO.  The 
ilz  volumes  of  the  history,  which  will  not  be 
written  either  by  the  full  members  of  the 
Commission  or  by  the  members  of  the  Edi- 
torial Committee  or  by  the  corresponding 
members,  will  be  prepared  by  scholars  from 
Oreat  Britain,  France.  India,  Peru,  and  the 
United  States.  The  scholar  to  prepare  one 
of  the  six  volumes  has  yet  to  be  appointed. 
These  scholars  have  been  chosen  for  their 
moral  Integrity,  intellectual  abUlty,  and 
literary  attainments. 

In  order  to  assist  these  authors,  the  Com- 
mission is  establUhlng  a  quarterly  Joiimal. 
World  HUtory.  to  which  scholars  of  all 
countries,  fields  of  specialization,  and  cul- 
tural outlooks  will  be  Invited  to  contribute. 
The  Commission  desires  that  all  points  of 
view  will  be  stated  in  thU  journal;  lU  pagee 
will  present  comments  and  criticisms  from 
all  Interested  persons. 

Finally,  in  order  to  attain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy  In  statements  of  fncts  and  In 
the  expressions  of  points  of  view,  the  Com- 
mission is  setting  up  a  panel  of  30  or  more 
highly  qualified  scholars  to  advise  It  on  all 
problenu  arising  in  the  preparation  of  the 
history.  These  consultants  represent  the 
most  important  specialisations  in  history, 
not  countries  as  do  the  full  members  and 
corresponding  members  of  the  Commission. 

Por  example,  in  the  fields  of  religious  his- 
tory, a  monk  from  the  Buddhist  College  at 
Colombo.  Ceylon,  will  advise  the  Commission 
on  the  development,  beliefs,  and  practices 
of  Buddhism:  a  professor  from  the  Hindu 
University  of  Benares,  India,  on  Hinduism; 
a  professor  from  the  Ashar,  Cairo,  on  Moham- 
medanism: a  professor  from  the  University 
of  Jerusalem  on  Judaism;  and  two  well- 
known  historians  of  Christianity,  one.  from 
Oreat  Britain,  on  Roman  Catholicism  and 
the  other,  from  the  United  SUtes,  on  Prot- 
estantism. (The  former  U  Mr.  Christopher 
Dawson:  the  latter  is  Prof.  Kenneth  8.  La- 
tourctte.)  By  means  of  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  these  consultanU  the  Commission 
hopee  to  present  accurate  sUtemenU  of  the 
history,  beliefs,  and  practices  of  each  of  theee 
great  religions,  as  well  as  of  those  of  many 
minor  ones.  The  Conuniaslon  regards  such 
points  of  view  from  which  bodies  of  con- 
viction develop  and  from  which  significant 
actions  flow  as  the  supreme  facU  of  history, 
and  objectivity  of  treatment  can  be  attained 
only  if  each  of  them  u  presented  clearly  and 
accurately  as  those  who  hold  it  state  it.  The 
Commission  also  feels  that  scholars  who  hold 
no  particular  religious  beliefs  have  a  right 
to  present  their  points  of  view  and  to  take 
part  In  preparing  the  history. 

The  history  will  not  argue  for  any  particu- 
lar point  of  view— cultural,  religious,  na- 
tionalistic, or  political — except  that  the  ac- 
curate presenUtlon  of  all  these  polnU  of 
view  is  implicitly  the  supreme  argument  for 
freedom  of  tho\ight.  tolerance,  and  the  lib- 
erty and  integrity  of  the  individual. 

The  Commission  dsaires  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  way  it  haa  approached  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  Commission  has 
sought  direct  contact  with  the  Vatican.  In 
the  summer  of  1951  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Commission  called  upon  the  Secretar- 
iat at  the  Vatican  and.  after  expressing  the 
compliments  ot  the  Commission,  asked  that 
the  papal  secretariat  consider  nominating 
Catholic  scholars  for  election  as  corresfxind- 
Ing  members.  In  January  of  this  year  Presi- 
dent Paulo  B.  Carnelro,  Brazil,  of  the  Com- 
mission, had  conversations  with  the  papal 
secretariat  and  was  received  by  His  Hollnesa, 


the  Pope.  Later  the  Commission  received 
from  the  International  Catholic  Coordinat- 
ing Center  for  UNESCO  a  letter  giving  the 
names  of  two  scholars  who  were  subsequent- 
ly elected  corresponding  members. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  the  Commission  hopes 
that  both  you  and  your  constituent  will  con- 
clude, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission— one  is  Hindu,  one 
Parsee.  and  one  Mohammedan,  for  example — 
and  several  of  its  corresponding  members 
bold  points  of  view  toward  religion  which 
neither  you  nor  he  he  may  hold,  that  those 
polnU  of  view  which  you  or  he  may  hold 
wUl  be  dealt  with  fully,  accurately,  and 
fairly. 

I  shall  conclude  by  noting  that  there  is 
a  world-wide  Interest  in,  desire  for,  and  need 
for  the  history.  The  fact  that  UNESCO  con- 
sidered the  proposal  for  5  years  before  finally 
allocating  funds  to  initiate  work  on  it  in- 
dicates the  persisting  interest  in  the  project; 
during  this  period  it  subjected  the  project 
to  expert  study  four  different  times.  The 
desire  for  such  a  history  arises  from  the  be- 
lief, now  growing  among  many  peoples,  that 
they  owe  many  achievements  to  one  anoth- 
er; Indeed,  that  their  Interdependence  has 
been  as  consUnt  throughout  history  as  their 
particularity.  A  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
science  strongly  supporu  this  belief. 

One  aspect  of  the  need  for  the  history 
exists  in  the  fact  that  In  many  countries 
world  history  is.  along  with  national  history, 
a  subject  of  study  in  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  During  the  year,  July  1949- 
July  1950,  which  I  spent  between  Manila  and 
Cairo  in  south  Asia,  I  found  this  develop- 
ment Uklng  place  In  Slam,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
Indonesia,  and  India.  In  several  of  these 
countries  the  ministers  of  education  were 
preparing  school  books  in  world  history. 
Usually  they  were  basing  them  on  H.  G. 
Wells'  Outline  of  History.  In  the  United 
States  the  course  in  world  history  is  secObd 
only  to  An>erican  history  in  the  high  schools. 
Last  sxmimer  while  In  England  I  found  that 
some  of  the  public  schools  are  now  teaching 
world  history.  While  it  is  not  part  of  the 
•alignment  of  the  Commission  to  prepare 
aehool  books,  the  history  would  provide  ma- 
terials for  use  by  public  authorities  and 
private  scholars  of  various  countries  in  pre- 
paring them.  The  Ministry  of  Education  ot 
Egypt  has  already  approached  the  Commis- 
sion about  translating  the  history  into 
Arabic. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  again  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  these 
commenU.  If  you  require  further  informa- 
tion. I  shall  be  happy  to  do  the  beet  I  can 
to  give  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  B.  Tttsksb. 
Chairman.  Editorial  Committee. 


New  York  Auirersary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ERN^T  WHARTON 

OF  nw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  proclama- 
tion of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  recently 
issued  in  connectipn  with  the  celebration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
government  of  the  State  of  New  York 
at  Kingston,  its  first  capitol.  and  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  first 
settlement. 


This  city,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  Is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banlLS  of  the  Hudson  River  in  eastern 
New  York.  Kingston  extends  a  hearty 
welcome  to  all  during  this  celebration 
which  will  continue  throughout  1952. 

The  Oovemor's  proclamation  follows: 

This  year  1982  Is  of  particular  Importance 
In  the  life  of  the  people  of  Kingston  and 
the  history  of  this  city.  It  is  the  celebration 
of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
first  settlement  of  Kingston.  Furthermore, 
September  10,  1952.  will  be  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Mew  York  at  Kingston.  The  people  of  that 
city  have  a  double  cause  for  celebration,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  entire  State 
Z  congratulate  them  heartily. 

Many  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  New  York  occurred  at  its  first 
capital.  It  was  in  Kingston  that  New  York 
Bute's  first  academy  was  opened  in  1724. 
It  was  in  the  courthouse  on  Wall  Street  that 
the  first  New  York  SUte  Constitution  was 
adopted  on  AprU  20,  1T77.  Three  months 
later,  on  July  30.  17T7,  George  Clinton  stood 
upon  an  upturned  barrel  in  front  of  that 
same  building  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as 
New  York  SUte's  first  elected  governor.  The 
senate  house,  erected  in  1676  and  still  stand- 
ing on  Clinton  Street  in  Kingston,  where 
New  York  State's  first  senate  met,  is  one  of 
our  State's  most  cherished  historic  sites  and 
is  today  the  home  of  the  Kingston  Historical 
Museum. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  in 
1787  Kingston  was  seriously  considered  as 
the  site  for  the  National  Capital. 

In  the  intervening  years  Kingston  and  the 
surrounding  countryside  has  become  a  com- 
munity of  cultural  and  economic  importanca 
to  the  Empire  SUte. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  Kingston  is  extend- 
ing a  warm  inviUtion  to  aU  to  visit  iU  many 
historic  shrines  dtiring  iU  tercentenary 
celebration,  which  will  continue  throughout 
19&a.  Visits  from  distinguished  foreign 
visitors,  including  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, are  already  scheduled. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  year  1052,  as  Kingston  tercente- 
nary year  in  New  York  and  I  urge  the  men 
and  women  of  our  SUte  to  accept  the  hospi- 
tality that  Kingston  offers  and,  as  they  visit 
the  site  of  the  birth  of  New  York  SUte  gov- 
erimient.  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
principles  of  Uberty  and  freedom  which  Im- 
pelled those  who  met  there  September  10. 
1777,  176  years  ago  to  bring  into  being  the 
tjrpe  of  government  which  guarantees  those 
virtues  to  its  people. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Al- 
bany this  28th  day  of  March  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1952. 

Thomas  X.  Dcwrr. 

By  the  Governor: 

Jamss  C.  Hackbtt, 
Secretary  to  the  Governor, 
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The  St  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Project  It  Ab  Unnceded  Lnxwy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  taken  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 28  issue  of  the  OU  City   (Pa.), 
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Derrick  gives  another  reason  why  the 
American  taxpayer  should  not  be  saddled 
with  the  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Aw  Unkkeoed  LvxTTmr 

CDogrew  again  ia  being  pressured  to  pro- 
ceed with  ttae  construction  of  the  prc^pit&ed 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  Jointly  with  Canada. 
This  project  was  voted  down  last  year. 

The  seaway  will  cost  the  Dnlted  States 
$567,000,000  and  Canada  S35 1.000.000  accord- 
ing to  estimates.  This  does  not  consider  that 
the  actual  cost  would  be  far  more  than  the 
estimates  and  it  Indeed  Is  likely  that  the 
United  States  share  would  exceed  $1.0<X).« 
000.000. 

Proponents  of  the  project  argue  that  It  Is 
necenary  to  assxire  a  supply  of  Labrador  ore. 
This  Is  refuted  by  the  newly  developed 
sources  of  high-grade  ore  In  Ontario  and  the 
almost  Inexhaustible  quantity  of  taconlte 
ores  In  the  Lake  Superior  region  of  the  United 
State*  which  are  becoming  commercially 
useful. 

A  feature  which  appeals  to  the  btireaucrats 
who  dream  of  another  TVA  power  plant 
which  would  produce  so  comparatively  little 
power  that  its  cost  would  place  it  In  a  class 
cC  luxury. 

The  seaway  would  be  froeen  over  for  about 
one-third  of  the  year  and  If  built  with  a 
S7-foot  channel  could  be  used  by  less  than 
10  percent  of  United  States  merchant  ships. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  proj<M:t.  the 
eoet  Is  too  great.  Right  now  the  United 
States  has  no  money  for  such  projects  when 
we  are  rearming  ourselves  and  practically 
•11  Of  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  Our  debt 
has  reached  Incomprehensible  dimensions 
and  taxes  fast  are  approaching  the  point  of 
diminishing  return. 

Congress  should  waste  no  time  in  again 
defeating  this  uneconomic  proposal. 


Kefaarcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  8. 1952 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  U.  8.  News  and 
World  Report  of  April  4,  1952,  entitled 
"Quizzing  KWAUVER."  This  interview 
was  copyrighted  by  the  United  States 
News  and  World  Report,  and  was  one  of 
a  series  of  interviews  with  candidates  of 
both  parties  and  other  persons  promi- 
nent in  political  matters.  I  beUeve  that 
Senator  Kktauvkr's  views  on  public  is- 
sues, as  expressed  in  this  interview,  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  voters  of  this  Na- 
tion: 

QtnZZIITG   KZTAXTVXX 
CaOfPRmON  AMONG  DSICOCRATB 

Question.  Why  do  you  think.  Senator  Kx- 
rAXTvzx.  that  President  Truman  should  not 
run  again  in  1952? 

Answer.  I  have  not  said  that  I  thought 
President  Truman  should  not  run  again  In 
1052.  I  have  said  that  I  think  competition 
In  the  Democratic  Party  Is  a  good  thing. 
The  more  people  who  run.  the  better.  That 
gives  a  chance  for  fuller  i>artlclpatlon  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  Democrats  and  for  a  fuller 
consideration  of  the  problems  In  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  of  the  program 
which  the  party  and  the  Nation  should  fol- 
low. 
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It  might  be  pointed  out,  howerer.  that 
Prealdant  Truman  haa  had  a  succsMful  ad- 
mlnlsrtratlon.  especially  so  far  as  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  oonoemed,  and  be  has  done  much  to 
save  the  peaoe.  so  that  he  might  properly 
feel  that  the  burden  ahoukl  be  pMMd  on 
to  someone  else. 

Question.  Since  yoa  agree  with  many  of 
the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  Truman 
administration,  why  do  you  feel  that  you. 
rather  than  lir.  Truman,  should  be  Presi- 
dent? 

Answer.  It  Is  true  that  I  have  supported, 
generally,  the  foreign  poUcy  and  the  domes- 
tic policies  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion. I  do  feel  that  we  need  to  make  more 
I>rogress  In  carrying  these  policies  through 
to  accompllahment.  We  need  m<»e  action  In 
translating  recommendations  Into  legisla- 
tion; we  need  to  bind  the  party  together, 
and  take  the  people  more  fully  Into  the  oon- 
ndence  of  the  Oovemment.  I  feel  that  we 
need  to  get  the  party  behind  the  progr«m  of 
the  administration. 

I  beUeve  also  that  we  must  work  more 
rigorously  toward  a  balanced  budget;  toward 
the  elimination  of  wast*  and  extravagance, 
and  take  a  stroavar  le«d  in  cleaning  up 
wrongdolac  In  tbs  Oovemment.  both  In  and 
out  of  the  Oovanunent.  In  other  words.  I 
would  put  more  emphasis  on  tbs  battle 
against  the  cartel  of  crime. 

Question.  Would  you  defend  the  Truman 
record  In  the  1953  campaign  if  you  are  nomi- 
nated? 

Answer.  Thm  general  i>rogram  of  tlks  last 
two  Denu>cratlc  administrations  In  taking 
the  lead  among  people  in  the  Interest  at 
peaoe  has  been  outstanding.  I  feel  that  our 
general  foreign  policy  has  been  good.  I 
would  certainly  support  this  record.  I 
would  try  to  work  out  more  definitely  tbs 
sharing  of  responslbUltles  between  th* 
democratic  nations.  I  would  try  to  have  a 
more  staMe.  permanent  poimcal  backing  for 
the  direction  of  our  North  Atlantic  effort. 

I  feel  also,  generally,  that  we  should  an- 
ticipate the  dlflkmlties  and  do  mors  about 
them  in  the  foreign  field  before  tbey  break 
upon  us.  Our  foreign  policy  should  be  mors 
dynamic  and  not  be  swerv«d  to  the  extent  U 
is  by  what  the  Communists  do  or  don't  do. 
More  stress.  In  my  opinion,  should  be  put  on 
the  Point  4  program,  economic  aid.  exchange 
of  rtudents  and  other  programs  which  wtll  In 
the  long  run  make  our  leadership  In  the  in- 
terest of  peace  not  Just  mlllury,  but  more 
economic,  political,  and  spiritual. 

Question.  What,  really,  do  you  offer  the  vot- 
ers who  oppose  Truman? 

Answer.  I  am  not  running  my  campaign  on 
the  basis  of  opposing  President  Truman.  I 
am  appealing  for  and  getting  support  on  ray 
own  program,  and.  of  course,  most  of  my 
supporters  are  the  ones  who  have  supported 
President  Truman. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  the  constitu- 
tional provision  against  a  third  term  for 
President  Is  morally,  If  not  legally,  binding 
on  President  Truman? 

Answer.  If  President  Truman  feels  that  he 
should  run  for  renomlnatlon.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  third-term  amendment  should 
stand  In  his  way.  By  Its  expressed  terms.  It  Is 
not  binding  upon  him. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Truman  is  going  to 
pull  himself  out  of  the  race? 

Answer.  I  really  don't  know. 

Question.  Do  you  think  be  would  support 
you  very  actively? 

Answer.  I  think  the  President  would  sup- 
port me. 

Question.  Do  you  think  a  lot  of  your  sup- 
port Is  anti-Truman  feeling? 

Answer.  Some  of  my  support  Is  support 
that  Mr.  Truman  had.  I  think  it's  not  exactly 
what  you'd  call  anti-Truman.  I  think  a  lot 
of  people  feel  that  this  Is  a  time  for  new 
people  to  be  coming  in.  They  are  worried 
about  some  of  our  programs  being  bogged 
down  and  not  being  carried  forward. 


Question.  DIdnt  you  say,  SMator.  that  tba 
Demoeratio  vote  In  Hew  HampQtfre  eouldnt 
be  regarded  as  a  repadlatloo  at  the  TraiBaa 
administration  f 

Answer.  I  said  It  could  not  be  regmrdsd 
as  a  repudiation  of  the  gensral  program  of 
the  Truman  administration.  And  then  I 
specified  that  foreign  affairs  and  In  domeetlo 
affairs  generally  I  had  supyuHsd  that  pro- 
gram and  campaigned  on  It. 


Qosstloo.  If    you    were    Prasklcnt. 
you    favor     kseping     American     troops     Ir 
Europe? 

Answer.  Tss.  I  would  so  long  as  the  worM 
sitiisyn  MBuilns  what  It  la  today.  I  think 
we  have  to  play  our  part  In  th*  dsfsnss  at 
Western  Europe  and  of  tbs  CTss  world  la 
preventing  Communist  sggresskn.  We  have 
to  do  our  share.  If  It  had  not  been  for  th* 
presence  of  thsss  American  troops.  Western 
Europe  would  probably  have  been  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  by  now. 

Quastlon.  Would  you  be  for  frsslgn  aid? 

Answer.  Tes.  My  feeling  ta  iwuaUy  that 
foreign  aid  Is  mors  valuable  tbaa  miUtarv 
aid. 

Qtiestlon.  Economic  aid? 

Answer.  Tee.  I  think  over  the  long  puU 
economic  aid.  and  Point  4.  and  tt>*  sirhsr^e 
of  students — trying  to  build  a  place  In  th* 
hearts  of '  men  Is  raarm  valuable  for  us  in 
carrying  out  our  leadership  in  the  interests 
of  peace  than  preoccupation  with  the  mUl« 
tary  exdualvely. 

Question.  Tou  go  along  with  this  Unloa 
Now  movement  too.  don't  you.  Ssaator? 

Answer.  No;  not  Union  Now.  Z  hav« 
filed,  along  with  other  members  of  the  Bea- 
sts, s  resolution  asking  the  Prasldsat  to 
hold  a  convention  of  th*  nations  that  ^mb- 
sored  the  Atlantic  Pact  in  the  beglnnlag* 
having  in  mind  sitting  down  u>  see  If  there 
Is  any  kind  of  program  based  atx  federation 
possible,  and.  If  not,  on  any  other  kind  at 
arrangement  that  might  be  worked  out  be- 
tween those  nstlons  and  such  others  of  the 
North  Atlantic  as  they  may  invite  la. 
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Question,  or  coons,  foa  Include  the 
United  SUtes  In  that? 

Answer.  Tes.  th*  United  States  would  be 
th*  sponsor  of  the  meetings,  and  the  Preel- 
dent  would  appoint  delegates  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  other  nations.  Tbs  flea* 
ats  of  Canada  pswfd  s  similar  rssoimton. 
It  seems  to  me  no  barm  would  be  done  in 
sitting  down  and  talking  about  It — making 
firmer  commitments  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  tne  shartng  of  reeponslblUty — wLat 
each  nation  Is  going  to  do— aiul  working  in 
every  way  to  plan  toward  an  integration  of 
our  defense  effort  and  toward  s  kind  of  unity 
dcfensewlse  and  foreign  pollcywlse. 

Since  I  filed  that  resolution  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  that  direction.  I  proposed 
it  more  than  2  years  ago  when  I  came  to  tbe 
United  States  Senate.  I  tbot^t  at  ttmeg 
tbe  State  Department  looked  at  It  with  a 
great  deal  of  indifference,  but  as  time  goes 
on  I  tbtnk  they  are  coming  around  mors  to 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  valuable  to  have 
tbe  nations  know  what  each  U  doing,  to  have 
a  better  political  arrangement  so  that  deci- 
sions could  be  more  definitely  made  and  so 
that  the  lines  of  command  would  be  fully 
understood.  Since  then  the  Ottawa  meeting 
and  the  meetlag  of  the  foreign  ministers  in 
Paris  have  earrtad  us  several  steps  in  that 
direction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  last  two  reports 
of  the  State  Department  on  this  resolutloa 
have  been  more  encouraging.  They  now  say 
It  Is  what  they  wanted  to  get  at.  but  tbey 
want  to  go  at  it  In  a  different  way. 

Question.  More  slowly,  perhaps? 

Answer.  No,  they  want  to  go  at  It  through 
NATO. 

Question.  Would  there  be  any  basis  for 
negotiating  with  Stalin  In  that  set-up? 
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Answer.  Tbe  question  of  negotiating  with 
Stalin  is  not  Involved  in  my  proi}Osal.  My 
proposal  is  designed  to  give  political  imple- 
mentation to  the  North  AtUntlc  Pact.  The 
North  Atlantic  democracies  get  together  in 
time  of  war.  My  proposal  would  provide  a 
aet-up  In  which  the  peoples  of  these  i  moc- 
raciss  could  meet  together  in  time  of  peac* 
and  work  together  in  a  common  cause.  We 
should  stand  together  In  time  of  peace  and 
thus  let  any  dictator  know  that  we  are  united 
and  what  be  would  be  up  against  If  bs 
started  an  aggression. 

uiiim  STsns  aout  nf  asia 
Question.  Wbst  would  you  do  in  Korea? 
Answer  Well.  I  think  in  the  first  plsce 
the  President  did  the  right  thing  In  going 
Into  Korea.  I  think  we  had  to  show  under 
the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  that  ws 
had  the  fortitude  and  courage  to  do  some- 
thing about  aggression  the  first  time  it 
occurred. 

If  I  were  the  President,  with  the  situation 
In  Korea  as  it  Is  at  the  present  time.  I  would 
aeek  through  the  United  Nations  a  decision 
on  what  our  honorable  requlrementa  are  for 
a  political  and  military  settlement.  I  would 
present  that  and  have  a  time  limit  fixed  for 
the  acceptance  of  it.  I  can't  see  that  we  are 
going  to  gain  anything  worth  while,  and  cer- 
tainly we  are  not  going  to  gain  any  prestige, 
by  letting  negotiations  drag  on  forever. 

Question.  We  can't  Jxist   have  a  military 
police   action   that   Is  sndless.   you   mean? 
Answer.  That's  right. 
Question.  What  If  your  time  limit  ended 
Without  a  settlement? 

Answer.  Then  I  would  call  off  negotia- 
tions until  they  msde  some  other  step  and 
try  to  do  what  I  could  militarily  to  bring  the 
trar  to  a  conclusion. 
Qiiestlon.  Would  you  stay  inside  of  Korea? 
Answer.  I  wouldn't  have  any  political 
eompunctlons.  If  the  military  situation  re- 
quired, to  bombing  of  bases  in  Manchuria — 
that  is  military  concentrations.  I  would 
not  bomb  the  Manchurlan  railroads  or  the 
port  of  Dairen  because  that  would  invoke 
the   China-Soviet   Treaty. 

Question.  How  about  blockading  China? 
Answer.  Whstever  is  done  on  that  should 
be  done  for  and  with  our  Joint  efforta. 

Question.  Tou  mean  by  the  U.  N.? 
<     Answer.  That's  right. 

Question.  What  about  Formosa— would 
you  turn  that  over  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlsU? 

Answer.  No.  until  some  settlement  Is 
worked  out  I  think  ws  have  to  have  Chiang 
hold  Formosa. 

Question.  Tou  would  take  no  action  that 
would  not  t>e  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  N? 
Answer.  All  thU  would  be  done  through  the 
V.  K.  or.  If  not  through  the  U.  M.,  then 
through  the  U.  N.  nations  that  are  actively 
Involved  in  Korea.  I  would  make  every  ef- 
fort to  have  it  done  through  th*  United 
Nations. 

Question.  But  this  country  Is  carrying 
most  of  that  burden  and  apparently  It  Is 

going  to  be  endless 

Answer.  I  think  we  would  be  making  a 
mistake  to  take  unilateral  action. 

Question.  Would  you  uss  Chiang's  troopa 
more  widely? 

Answer.  I  wotild  not  get  In  behind  Chiang's 
troops  If  they  make  an  Invasion  of  the 
mainland.  I  would  do  what  I  could  and 
What  Is  ntoBsaary  to  help  them  in  defend- 
ing Formosa. 

Question.  Would  you  send  them  across  in 
our  ships? 

Answer.  I  would  not.  I  dont  see  how  you 
can  get  your  foot  Just  a  little  bit  in  the 
door,  so  far  as  using  Chiang's  troops  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  ws  would  have  no  as- 
sxirance  if  we  sent  them  across  that  ws 
wouldn't  have  to  have  air  prot*ction  for 
them  to  land  and  one  thing  woiild  lead  to 
another  and  next  would  be  a  contest  on 
the  mainland. 


Question.  But  if  we  bomb  Manchurlan 
bases  we  then  might  get  involved  in  a  much 
larger  war — but  we  would  only  do  that  with 
the  agreement  of  the  other  United  Nations^ 
that's  what  you  mean? 

Answer.  That's  right.  I  think  we  should 
work  It  out  with  tbe  other  members. 

Question.  Would  you  have  fired  MacAr- 
thur? 

Answer.  Tes;  I  think  that  In  view  of  the 
conflict  between  him,  the  President,  and  tbe 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  that  he  be  relieved,  or  transferred. 
I  did  feel  that  the  way  the  thing  was  done 
was  rather  unfortunata. 

Question.  Do  you  have  confidence  In  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  have  confidence  in  them. 
I  think  they  are  capable  men. 

Question.  Do  you  think  they  have  esti- 
mated the  military  needs  of  the  country 
correctly?  Or  would  you  favor  cutting  mili- 
tary expenditures? 

Answer.  In  connection  with  the  military, 
I  don't  know  where  the  difficulty  is,  but  we 
take  too  long  from  the  planning  stage  to  the 
production  stage — from  the  drafting  Ix>ard 
to  the  time  we  get  a  plane  or  a  tank  started. 
I  think  there  is  lost  motion  in  several  stages, 
first  in  deciding  what  we  should  have,  and 
in  the  second  place  In  passing  through  sev. 
eral  hands  and  In  having  delay  after  delay 
In  letting  contracts.  I  think  we  need  some 
additional  very  competent  civilian  experta 
In  our  Military  Establishment  to  get  things 
/xpedlted. 

OXAUNG  WTTH  SUSSIA 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  general  pro- 
gram for  settling  our  differences  with  Rus- 
sia? Would  you  try  to  talk  to  Stalin  per- 
sonally—do you  think  you  could  get  any- 
where with  him? 

Answer.  I  would  certainly  have  the  door 
open  if  exploration  showed  that  there  was 
a  real  chance  of  a  real  settlement.  I  think 
the  U.  N.  should  be  used  as  a  medium  for 
this  purpose  if  possible.  But  In  any  event 
consideration  of  discussions  would  have  to 
be  based  on  something  more  than  a  prom- 
ise. Any  exploration  must  be  based  upon 
methods  where  we  would  really  see  that 
something  was  going  to  be  done  and  not 
Jtist  agreements  made  to  be  broken.  I 
would  certainly  insist  on  that  condition.  I 
would  want  to  be  sure  it  wasn't  going  to  be 
another  phony,  or  Just  an  opp>ortunity  to 
take  another  advantage  of  us.  I  think  that 
before  any  prospective  meeting  or  discus- 
sion with  Joe  Stalin  or  with  the  Communist 
leaders  there  would  have  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  exploration  made  and  binding  agree- 
ments put  into  effect  so  as  to  not  Itire  us 
Into  a  bad  position. 

Question.  As  things  now  look  would  you 
anticipate  during  the  next  4  years  a  real 
settlement  with  Russia? 

Answer.  I  wouldn't  antlclpata  It  very 
shortly. 

Question.  If  the  conditions  looked  possible, 
would  you  as  President  meet  with  Stalin 
elsewhere  than  in  Washington? 

Answer.  If  there  was  a  possibility  of  agree- 
ment, I  would  meet  Stalin  anywhere.  I 
would  not  stand  on  my  dignity  while  the 
fate  of  tbe  world  hangs  in  the  balance.  But 
we  would  have  to  be  sure  beyond  any  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt  that  what  was  agreed  upon 
was  going  to  be  carried  out. 

Question.  The  iron  curtain  would  have  to 
come  down.  In  other  words? 

Answer.  Yes. 

A  BAUkNCXD   BTTDGXTf 

Question.  How  about  Federal  expendi- 
ture— do  you  think  we're  spending  too  much 
on  the  military? 

Answer.  My  feeling  Is  that  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  we  get  otir  budget  balanced  and 
I  think  that  there  could  be  some  cutting 
down  In  military  expense.  I  don't  say  that 
everything  we  are  asking  for  ian't  desirable. 


but  I  think  from  the  long-range  viewpoint 
It  would  be  better  for  this  coimtry  and  for 
the  people  we  are  trying  to  help  if  we  cut 
here  and  there  nondef  ense  spending  as  much 
as  we  can.  and  cut  defense  spending  to  some 
extant,  because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  get 
back  on  a  balanced  budget.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  possible  In  tbe  next  fiscal 
year,  although  we  could  come  a  whole  lot 
closer  to  It. 

Question.  Would  you  raise  taxes  at  this 
time.  Senator? 

Answer.  Generally,  no.  I  don't  believe 
taxes  can  be  raised.  I  think  oiu  tax  struc- 
ture Is  built  on  a  hodgepodge  basis;  that  some 
taxes  need  to  be  reconsidered  and  restudled 
all  the  way  through,  which  might  result  in 
getting  more  revenue.  There  are  some  sub- 
sidles  to  the  shipping  Industry,  some  deple- 
tion allowances  that  might  be  restudled. 

Question.  How  about  family  Income  split- 
ting? 

Answer.  I  voted  in  the  Senata  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Income  splitting — I  favor  it  and  voted 
against  the  amendment  to  prohibit  It. 

Question.  Do  you  think  corporation  taxes 
are  as  high  as  they're  likely  to  get  or  should 
get? 

Answer.  I  think  they  are  about  as  high 
as  they  can  get. 

Question.  Do  you  favor  sales  taxes? 

Answer.  No.  I  wouldn't  be  In  favor  of  a 
general  sales  tax. 

Question.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
revenue  to  balance  the  budget? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  frankly  we're  going 
to  get  an  avrful  lot  of  new  revenue  out  of 
taxes.  I  think  there  is  going  to  have  to  be 
a  cutting  dovm  In  expenditures. 

Question.  In  what  areas  would  you  cut 
the  budget? 

Answer.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
we  can  save  a  lot  of  money  by  cutting  ex- 
penditures. For  instance,  there  are  a  lot  of 
places  in  our  armed  services  where  expendi- 
tures could  be  cut. 

Question.  Like  what,  for  example? 

Answer.  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with 
some  of  the  findings  of  a  "watchdog"  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member — of  projecta 
started  and  abandoned.  There  ought  to  be 
a  fully  centralised  purchasing  systam  in  the 
armed  sei  vices  and  a  standardization  of  ma- 
terial for  the  three  armed  services.  The 
House  committee  estimated — ^I  think  It  may 
be  a  little  high— that  by  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  the  adoption  of  centralized  pro- 
curement as  much  as  $5,000,000,000  a  year 
could  be  saved. 

Question.  Could  unification  be  made  to 
work  a  little  more  efficiently? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Just  what  nondefense  spending 
would  you  cut? 

Answer.  I  think  some  rivers  and  harbon 
developmenta  could  be  delayed. 

Question.  Any  specific  ones? 

Answer.  No;  I  don't  have  In  mind  any  spe- 
cific ones.  Also.  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
examine subsidies  to  the  shipping  Industry 
and  aviation. 

BOW  TO  PXKVXNT  DZTXESSION 

Question.  But  now  people  are  wornrlng  a 
little  about  depression,  rather  than  inflation. 
If  things  go  bad,  do  you  believe  the  Govern- 
ment should  Intervene?  Do  you  favor  action 
by  the  Government  to  prevent  a  depression? 

Answer.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
the  Ooverrunent  can  do  which  would  add  to 
the  national  wealth  and  promote  employ- 
ment. There  is  river  development  and  multl- 
ptirpoee  dams  and  hlghwa3r» — some  of  our 
highways  are  In  a  terrible  state. 

Question.  More  TVA's? 

Answer.  Yes.  A  project  like  the  TVA  is  an 
Immediate  outlay,  but  I  think  It  pays  off. 

Question.  But  if  tilings  go  bad,  they  might 
go  bad  m  a  hurry  and  in  a  large  way.  Would 
you  use  fiscal  policy  as  a  stimulus?  Tou 
would  probably  cut  taxes,  I  suppose? 
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I  think  Um  riederml  BeMTt*  Bowd 

th»  auptay  cC  sMBey  antf  cndtt  for  ttt*  p«r> 
pose  of  stmatafttBg  toaatncsB  acttrttj  aiiil  ts- 
dTBtrtal  pradoettoa.  But  flaeal  poUe^  1»  no 
longer  adeqnat*  for  the  task  of  halttB«  • 
deflationary  cycle.  I  tUnk  m  ooglit  to  tasv* 
a  backlog  erf  wortb-whUe  projects.  pNittlii« 
iiBjIiMlt  OB  tboae  tlmt  would  repay  oa wticn 
llnlshed. 

<^estion.  Tbcre  wonid  probably  be  gnar- 
anteed  credit   of   one  kind   or   anotber  for 
-knr-cost  housing  devek>pment? 
There  should  be. 

Queatkm.  Ton  mean  the  rlTcrs  and  bar- 
boirs  project*  that  yoQ  cut  out  now  to  batanca 
the  budfet  might  be  put  Into  a  pool  to  be 
taken  up  In  tbe  future? 

Aiwwer.  Tbat'i  right,  but  tb«  kind  at 
thing  I  have  always  been  Interested  In  le  tha 
mnltipurpoae  Mca  wbmre  something  even- 
tually will  be  paid  back  to  tbe  Oovernmcnt. 
CX  coune,  this  Isn't  always  possible,  and 
other  kinds  of  naTtgatlon.  ftood-eontrol  pro>> 
ects  aad  such  are  necessary,  too. 

QWirtlnn.  Could  toU  highways  be  utUlaed? 

Aaawcr.  Yss,  they  could. 

PROGRAM  rOR  AGRICTTLTURS 

Qnertlon.  what  about  snpportlBg  fsriu 
prices? 

Answer.  I  think  otir  present  agrlcaltural 
program  Is  good — I  voted  for  It. 

Question.  At  present  parities? 

Answer.  Tea.  In  determlntng  parity,  the 
farmer's  own  labor  Is  not  Incroded  tn  the 
cost  of  production  at  the  present  time,  but 
Arm  hired  labor  Is  Intruded.  I  want  to  get 
publtc  discussion  for  the  indttslan  In  the 
parity  formula  of  the  farmer's  own  labor. 

Question.  As  I  recall  now.  It  calls  for  ftac- 
tuating  support  levels — when  you  have  a 
large  surplus,  tbe  support  level  drops  way 
down  to  perhaps  W  percent.  Do  you  favnr 
that  type  of  support  program? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  Ifatlon  is  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  support  program  now 
during  these  days  when  there  is  no  sizable 
surplus.  But,  If  things  were  otherwise,  there 
would  be  Justifiable  comphdnt.  I  have  sup- 
ported a  higher  minimum  support  price  and 
feel  that  It  should  be  raised.  Also,  some  part 
at  least  of  a  farmer's  own  labor  might  prop' 
erly  be  Included  In  parity. 

I  think,  thougfi.  that  If  you  have  a  support 
program  that  Is  gplng  to  be  unbearably  ex- 
pensive, there  may  be  a  danger  of  a  concerted 
effort  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  support  pro- 
gram very  greatly.  By  and  large  the  devel- 
opment of  the  farm  price-support  program 
has  been  one  of  the  truly  great  constructive 
steps  taken  to  stabtltee  our  economy  and 
maintain  general  prosperity. 

cnm.  RicBTS 


tlM  rata-   mifAar- 

ment  Practice  fiaiiil— liaiT 

Answer.  I  am  for  ctvll  rlgbta — ahraia  have 
been  and  have  done  everytblng  I  eoidd  all  my 
Hit  to  try  to  better  relations  between  peoplea 
of  varloas  races  and  deeds,  aiMl  I  don't  waat 
anyone's  opport\uiitles  lessened  bacsnae  eg 
his  race  or  color. 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee  I've  tried  to  get 
through  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
eltmfnate  the  poll  tax.  I  want  us  to  haw 
fair  emplcTyment  and  I  thtnk  we  can  do  more 
about  It  and  make  more  progress  on  a  volun- 
tary educational  and  persuasive  basis  than 
we  can  by  force  and  action  by  legislative  flat. 

Qoestlon.  yon  wouldn't  have  tbe  Inderal 
Oovemment  enforce  It? 

Answer.  I  think  It  would  be  very  difficult 
by  legislative  flat  to  bring  about  the  thing 
that  everybody  wants.  Some  States  have 
compulsory  FEPC — that's  a  matter  for  tbem. 
I  thtnk  much  could  be  done  with  a  voluntary 
connnlselon  on  the  Federal  level.  I  thlnK 
tt  la  an  educatloiial  procese  tm^  until  yov  do 
have  the  cdncatHmal  process  it  Is  gotog  to  ba 
a  <ilfflcnft  natter  to  legMate. 

Question.  Can  the  SOirth  make  piogieaa 
that  way? 


Tha  Sooth  has  made  very  iabatan« 
And  I  tblnk  if  we  work  on  • 
wotantary  baala,  have  a  voluntary  comiata 
aton.  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done  than  ti 
being  done  now.  I  do  say.  tboogh,  runnlBg 
on  tbe  Detnacratle  platform,  if  a  coopvlaory 
FEPC  la  wiUKii  Into  tbe  platform.  I  am  going 
to  sopport  tbe  piatfcnn  written  at  tbe  X>Bin- 
ocratic  Convention. 


OOMOUM  QUIZ  EZaCUl'lVB? 

Queailon.  Do  you  think  you  could  get 
along  better  with  Congreas? 

Answer.  I  tblnk  there  are  many  things 
that  could  be  done  to  better  relatione  with 
Congrcs*.  X  could  enumerate  some  ot  then^— 
most  of  them  are  thlnga  tbat  Coagreaa  Itaelf 
should  do. 

Question.  Wbat  are  they? 

Answer.  I  think  they  could  have  Cabinet 
members  and  otbct  executive  ofllclals  coma 
before  Congress  and  explain  tbelr  problems, 
their  dlfflculties,  what  they  are  doing  with 
tbe  prograaa.  what  could  be  better,  the  diffi- 
cult sltuatlona  that  tbcy  are  encouDterii^— 
la  other  words.  tace-to-Iace  discussions— ' 
and  then  have  a  question  time,  under  rules 
at  germananeas,  by  Members  of  the  Bouse 
and  Mttftbera  of  the  Senate. 

QueaUon.  With  TV  cameras? 

Answer.  I  tblnk  so— with  TV  and  radio  It 
would  be  tbe  nearest  approach  to  a  large 
town  meeting. 

QuestioA.  Would  the  question  tiaas  be  In 
tbe  evening  «r  dUfrkng  the  day'< 

Answer.  My  resolution  proposed  that  they 
be  held  during  the  day.  I  think  It  shotild  be 
once  a  week  or  once  every  3  weeks — at  11  in 
the  morning  perhaps,  or  noon.  I  think  it 
would  do  a  whole  lot  for  Congress  and  keep 
us  better  Informed.  A  whole  lot  of  aggrava- 
tions could  be  settled  or  eliminated  by  un- 
derstanding In  the  beginning. 

Question.  Would  yon  tnrttide  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Answer.  X  would  not  tncTude  the  President. 

Question.  How  would  you  manage  it — 
wouldn't  you  have  a  cat-and-dog  fight? 

Answer.  Ko,  I  dont  think  you  would.  It 
wovild  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  executive  de- 
partment, too.  It  would  give  them  a  chance 
to  carry  thelx  message  and  tbelr  difficulties 
to  the  entire  Congress.  Also  they  would  have 
to  have  policy  decisions  made  when  thej 
came  up.  Tbey  would  be  in  the  position  of 
a  banker  wben  he  meets  tbe  bank  ezamineza. 
They  would  be  more  careful.  I  think,  about 
developing   the   Intents  of  Congress.     Then 

could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  committee  hear- 
ings by  tbe  several  coaunlttecs  considering 
particular  projects.  So  It  might  save  tha 
Cabinet  member  himself  the  very  bard  work 
m  going  fiooi  authorizing  conunlttecs  to  ap- 
propriating committees  to  investigating  eotOf 
mlttees.  I  believe  Donald  Nelson  one  tiaos 
said  be  testified  tocXore  ad  coounlttecs  on  the 
same  subject  In  one  month  when  be  was 
here. 

Than  thare  are  other  thla^  X  tMnk  should 
be  done.  I  think  wa  need  active  policy  eoaa- 
naittecs  In  both  Houses^  I  think  there  should 
be  a  joint  legislative  policy  commtttee  to 
■aaet  with  and  discuss  the  big  questions  of 
BS*lonal  bnpnrtance  wMh  the  PrcsMent  or 
«lth  the  Cabinai  member  In  wbcae  jurladle- 
tkMk  the  particular  matter  rests. 

Question.  If  you  were  Prasldeat,  you  would 
push  a  thing  like  tbat? 

Answer.  I  certainly  voold.  I  think  ona 
of  the  biggest  dangers  in  oiu  Government 
right  now  and  in  the  functioning  and  carry- 
ing out  of  our  prugram  In  handling  foreign 
namUamm  Is  the  dtMcutty  that  somsMaaes 
arises  betwasu  the  —scuUps  smT  the  Cba- 
gress. 

Queattcm.  Wbat  would  yoo  do  abotrt  thd 
ftft-IIai  tiej  Act? 

Answer.  I  think  we  ought  to  work  toward 
trying  to  make  the  T«t-H8rtley  Act  alto- 
gether fair  to  labor  and  management. 


Quaatkm.  Tea  wouldn't  rapaal  It? 

Answer.  IVo^  Hie  effort  waa  waads  te  re 
peal  tt.  which  I  supported.  That  effort  wa 
unsuoeesaful.  It  Is  now  a  hrw  of  the  land 
I  think  It  waa  gotten  up  tn  a  spirit  of  venge 
anee  to  penalise  labor  btit  I  tblnk  sobm  cor 
reetive  legtalatkm  was  mtsssaiy.  and  I  thlnl 
tbougbtful  union  leaders  recognlae  tbat. 

Question.  If  yon  were  President,  whal 
would  you  do  about  a  coal  strike? 

Answer.  I  would  be  very,  very  retttctant 
to  xise  the  seisure  power  except  as  a  last 
resort.  I  think  we  are  getting  tn  the  babtt 
of  looking  on  aelame  aa  tha  wagr  to  settle 
•trthoa.  as  a  aort  ol  lubaUtuu  lot  coUsetlve 
baigalniag. 

Question.  But  do  we  haea  to  have  a  ralaa 
In  wagaa  each  year,  or  does  It  have  to  have 
aoaM  relatlonahlp  to  tbe  productivity  of 
labor? 

Answer.  The  United  Automnhlls  Workcca. 
and  I  think  other  unions,  have  worked  out 
methods  of  raising  wages  or  Inwtitiig 
according  to  ths  cost-cX -living  Indas. 

QuasUon.  Do  you  favor  that? 

Answer.  I  think  that's  a  very  good  ap- 
proach. 

QueatloB.  Would  you  uaa  laJuacUoa 
•gainat  a  big  atrlka  affecting  the  Katlon? 

Anawer.  I  would  do  It  vary,  vary  raiua- 
taxkUy. 

Queatloa.  Wbat  cbangsa  do  you  think 
should  be  made  in  the  TaXt-Hartlsy  Act? 

Answer.  Bemambcr  that  I  oppoaed  Taft- 
Hartley,  but  recognised  that  aoaas  correctlva 
action  was  needed.  In  'r^ndtitg  it.  X  think 
we  should  follow  certain  prladpies  of  aiu- 
tuality.  I  believe  that  an  tm^oyvc  should 
be  requited  to  bargain  coUactively  with  labor 
If  the  Bsajorlty  ol  vrorkcn  want  a  given 
union  to  represent  them,  but  I  also  ballava 
tbat  there  Is  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  labor 
to  bargain  collecUveiy  with  employera.  Tkks 
tba  "cloaed  shop."  for  Instance.  I  think  tha 
Taft-Hartley  law  la  wrong  In  outlawing  tha 
"closed  shop. " 

I  believe  that  if  workers  and  eaaploycra 
voluntaxUy  agree  to  have  a  "cloaad  Aop"  thay 
should  be  permitted  to  have  ooa.  But  I  also 
believe  that  there  Is  an  obligation  on  the 
union  to  make  entxance  Into  the  union  rela- 
tively free.  Xn  other  worda.  X  do  net  ^ilera 
that  It  is  fair  to  combine  a  "cloaed  shop"  and 
a  closed  union.  That  is  laoaaipoly — and  Z 
am  against  monopoly  wherever  It  occurs. 

I  tblnk  thai  In  amending  the  Taf  t-Bartlcy 
law — which  would  require  rewriting  la  larga 
part— tbat  thsaa  paala  at  mutuality  should 
be  loOowed.  Tba  law  should  be  wxlttcsi  la 
a  spirit  of  good  will— both  toward  lahot 
unions  and  toward  — inrgrmant  The  goal 
abould  be  not  to  make  U  eaag  to  iMMt  a 
union  should  a  deflationary  spiral  coaae.  nor 
should  it  be  In  a  i4tirlt  ot  mnkt'^  It  poaslbia 
for  a  union  to  bust  aanagament.  It  ahouM 
ha  in  a  spirit  of  w^v'^g  it  poaalble  to  main- 
tain ladusUlal  peace,  with  fairness  to  both 
sides.  The  general  rule  of  agency  is  not  fully 
followed  In  tha  law  in  tlMt  u"'^>ns  may  be 
held  responsible  for  acta  they  may  not  ba 
able  to  control.    There  are  other  defects. 

Question.  Would  you  go  back  to  tl»rttftnt 
for  the  authorlacd  "closed  shop"? 

Answer.  I  would. 

Question.  What  else  do  you  think  la  wrong 
with  the  Taft-UarUey  Act) 

Answer.  1  think  when  tiases  get  bard  there 
•*•  •  flbod  many  provlMosM  for  sulU  and 
iiOuBctloM  agalnat  organlasd  labor 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  which  could  be 
pretty  effeeUvely  to  dssaaca  or  bust  a  labor 
moment. 
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Queatfcm.  What  is  your  stand  an  hcattB 
fiisui  anee,  Senator? 

Answer.  I  am  opposed  to  the  Murrsy-Dln- 
geD  bSL 

Queatlon.  Zto  you  hare  any  rabstltute  In 

BXtUd? 

Answer.  I  tbfnk  the  HTO-Biirtan  bin — X 
was  one  of  the  strong  supporters  of  tt — Z 
think  that's  very  necessary. 


Question.  What  does  tbat  call  fort 

Answer.  Tbat  calls  for  assistance  in  get- 
ting hospitals  built,  particularly  in  rural 
areas — a  State-aid  program.  And  I  tblnk 
the  basic  public-health  program  should  be 
•..couraged  so  that  we  have  a  very  good  one 
In  every  county  in  tbe  United  Ctatee.  I 
tblnk  the  President  did  tbe  rlgbt  thing  In 
appointing  a  National  Health  Commission  to 
study  the  whole  problem.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem. I  think  it  might  be  said  for  the  medical 
profession  Itself  that  they  have  made  some 
noteworthy  steps  in  promoting  voluntary 
health -insurance  programa. 

Question.  Do  you  favor  help  in  educating 
more  doctors? 

Answer.  I  do. 

Question.  Aid  to  medical  schools? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  How  about  education  generslly? 

Answer.  I  voted  for  aid.  We  have  to  have 
more  doctors  and  I  tblnk  since  the  services 
have  taken  so  many  doctors  we  should  give 
aid  to  medical  schools  so  that  they  can  pro- 
duce more  doctors. 

Question.  What  about  aid  to  general  ed- 
ucation? 

Answer.  I  have  sponsored  Federal  aid  to 

education. 

Question.  Wbat  about  universal  military 
training? 

Answer.  I  voted  for  universal  military 
training  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Quastion.  IX)  you  favor  tbe  St.  Lawrence 
vatanray? 

Answer.  Fve  always  favored  tbe  St.  Law- 
rence waterway. 

Question.  Would  you  be  In  favor  of  re- 
turning tidelands  oil  to  the  States? 

Ansvrar.  Tbe  Supreme  Court  has  spoken 
on  that  question  and  I  have  been  supporting 
the  Hill  amendment  to  tbe  O'Maboney  bill 
for  Federal  operation.  This  ^,  of  course,  no 
final  solution  to  the  problem,  but  it  is  a  good 
interim  arrangement  and  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  go  on  with  oil  production  which  we  , 
so  vitally  need. 

Question.  And  thst  would  give  the  reve- 
nues to  an  educational  fund? 

Anawer.  Tea. 

Question.  Do  you  favor  higher  pensions 
for  World  War  I  and  n  veterans? 

Answer.  I  think  some  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment is  fair  and  necessary. 

COMMtnciSM 

Question.  Would  you  continue  the  Truman 
loyalty  program? 

Answer.  I  think  so.     However,  procedures 
oxigbt  to  be  worked  out  to  give  the  person 
accused  every  opportunity  to  clear  his  name. 
Question.  At  present  would  you  favor  out- 
lawing tbe  Communist  Party? 

Answer.  No.  I  wouldn't  favor  outlawing 
the  Communist  Party.  I  believe  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  is  right  that  you  cant  get  at  tbe  prob- 
lem in  that  way.  That  Just  drives  It  under- 
ground and  makes  them  more  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  and  to  deal  with.  Besides  It 
would  make  It  necessary  for  tbe  FBI  agents 
working  In  Communist  cells  to  reveal  tbelr 
Identity. 

Question.  But  you  would  deal  firmly  with 
Communists? 

Answer.  I  would  deal  very  firmly  with 
CommunUto  and  I  certainly  would  try  very 
bard  to  have  conditions,  economic  snd  so- 
cial, in  the  country  so  that  people  wovildnt 
be  grasping  at  communism.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  control  wbat  a  man  thinks. 

Question.  Would  you  try  to  keep  Commu- 
nists out  of  the  Government? 

Answer.  I  would  certainly  keep  Commu- 
nists out  of  the  Government — by  all  means 
they  must  be  ferreted  out. 

Question.  Would  you  keep  Dean  Acheson 
on  as  Secretary  of  State? 

Answer.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  whom  I'd  keep  on  or  whom  I 
wouldn't . 

Question.  Wbat  about  the  McCarthy 
lasue? 


Answer.  I  think  unjustified  smears  are  one 
of  the  bad  things  we  have  today — the  fear 
of  this  Is  preventing  people  from  expressing 
themselves.  If  we  want  to  ferret  out  Com- 
munists and  we  don't  have  sufficient 
methods,  we  should  get  them,  but  this  guilt 
by  remote  association  and  smear  tactics  is 
tending  to  destroy  one  of  our  great  freedoms 
In  this  country.  It  ts  also  preventing  good 
people  from  coming  into  Government  and  I 
think  It  is  a  very  bad  thing. 

I  know  that  our  congressional-immunity 
provision  is  in  the  Constitution  for  a  very 
good  reason.  It  has  been  abused  by  some 
few  people  but  I  have  a  resolution  pending 
that  provides  when  a  Senator  or  House  Mem- 
ber Is  going  to  speak  disparagingly  of  a  per- 
son or  an  organization,  he  should  notify  them 
to  give  them  a  change  to  send  to  the  S3nate 
or  House  a  statement  giving  their  side  of  the 
question.  It  should  be  read  on  the  floor  and 
Included  in  the  Record.  If  it  comes  to  a 
running  debate,  wbat  was  said  should  be 
sent  to  them  and  they  should  have  a  chance 
to  reply.  I  think  that  would  at  least  give  the 
person  the  right  of  self-defense,  and  I  think 
it  might  cause  some  Members  of  Congress  to 
be  a  little  more  careful  of  what  they  say 
because  they  know  the  other  side  will  be 
presented. 

Also,  I  have  a  resolution  pending  of  a  gen- 
eral code  of  conduct  for  the  handling  of  con- 
gressional investigating  committees — right  of 
counsel,  right  to  speak  in  jour  own  behalf, 
preventing  throwing  a  person's  name  around, 
going  over  things  in  executive  session  where 
character  is  involved.  Also  there  would  have 
to  be  some  provisious  about  television  and 
radio. 

caiBcs  AifD  coaaDmoir 

Question.  Would  you  use  the  Attorney 
General  to  watch  for  crime  within  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  have  special  counsel? 

Answer.  The    Attorney    General    has    the 
duty  of  enforcing   the   law   of   the   United 
States  and  he  should  use  his  power  to  the 
fullest  extent  In  tbat  capacity,  but  a  great 
many  things  that  have  been  going  on  which 
are  causing  a  great  deal  of  concern  are  not 
violations   of   criminal   law.     The  Criminal 
Code  doesn't  cover  unethical  and  Immoral 
conduct.     I  feel  that  the  Attorney  General 
must,  of  course,  enforce  the  law  and  consider 
the  facts  indicating  wrongdoing  in  every  de- 
partment.   Anybody  who  is  violating  the  law 
should  be  prosecuted.    It  must  be  done  vig- 
oroxisly,    and    I   feel    also — and    our    Senate 
Crime  Committee  made  a  recommendation — 
that  there  should  be  a  national  commission 
composed    of    outstanding    men    to   be    ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  who  would  have  subpena  powers 
after  having  applied  to  a  Federal  court  show- 
ing the  necessity.     This  committee  could  be 
set  up  and  given  the  power  to  dig  Into  and 
ferret  out  any  unethical  and  wrong  conduct 
In  any  of  tbe  departments,  expose  them,  re- 
port them  to  the  President  and  to  Congress. 
Question.  Would  they  have  a  staff? 
Answer.  They    would    have    a    permanent 
staff. 

Question.  Would   you   keep   this   kind   of 
thing  as  a  routine,  continuing  matter? 

Answer.  Yes.  And  another  very  necessary 
duty  which  would  fill  one  big  need  ■•^e  have 
right  now  in  helping  local  communities  and 
local  crime  committees  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  their  work,  would  be  to  have  some 
national  place  for  the  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion and  for  continuing  study  of  the  new 
techniques  of  racketeers,  of  going  over  with 
local  communities  their  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement, correlating  and  getting  together 
and  giving  them  such  Information  as  can  be 
passed  out  about  the  racketeers  and  criminal 
elements  in  the  country.  Everywhere  I  go 
I  find  that  the  local  people  are  trying  to 
do  something  about  this  criminal  problem, 
and  tbcy  need  encouragement.  They  feel  It 
is  a  kind  of  one-way  street.  The  FBI  does 
give  them  some  help  but  there  is  a  lot  of 
information  that  the   Federal   Goveriunent 


has  control  of,  which  would  be  of  use  to 
them,  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  get  at. 
There  are  26  agencies  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  do  some  Investigative  work— 
you've  got  the  FBI.  the  Treasury  Department, 
Immigration.  Xgrlculture,  SEC,  and  on  down 
the  line — 26  altogether. 

Question.  They  compete  often  with  one 
another,  don't  they? 

Answer.  Yes.  They  are  often  Investigating 
the  same  thing.  There  is  no  real  exchange  of 
information. 

Question.  Would  you  expand  tbe  FBI  in 
any  way? 

Answer.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  whom  I  have  great 
confidence,  is  trying  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
FBI  so  as  to  give  primary  attention  to  en- 
forcing the  Federal  laws.  He  Is  trying  to  get 
away  from  all  these  Investigative  activities 
unless  they  really  are  necessary.  His  feeling 
Is  that  If  the  organization  gets  very  much 
bigger  it  may  lose  some  of  its  excellent  esprit 
de  corps — it  will  be  difficult  to  operate.  The 
Commission  would  not  be  competitive  with 
the  FBI.    It  wotild  supplement  it. 

Question.  It  would  be  more  of  a  clearing- 
house? 

Answer.  That's  partly  right. 

Question.  How  about  corruption  In  the 
Federal  Government? 

Answer.  A  national  commission  such  as  I 
have  proposed  would  be  tbe  proper  way  to 
handle  tbat. 

CU'l'i'LWC  DOWTf  ON  CHISELtMO 

Question.  Couldn't  we  appoint  people  who 
would  be  less  susceptible  to  corruption? 
Isn't  there  something  wrong  in  the  selection 
of  personnel  in  Government? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course,  I  tblnk 
basically  we  haVje  to  get  away  from  the  idea 
that  the  Individual  citizen  who  can  get  by 
with  chiseling  on  the  Federal  Government 
has  done  something  smart,  which  is  not  rep- 
rehensible. We've  got  to  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  it's  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  a  public 
official  who  can  deal  out  some  special  favors 
to  someone  high  up  politically  or  econom- 
ically. So  it  is  a  basic  problem  of  education, 
of  working  continually  to  get  a  higher  degree 
of  responsibility  and  integrity  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  country  has 
BO  lost  confidence  in  the  present  key  people 
that  you  would  have  to  start  out  by  cleaning 
house? 

Answer.  I  think  there  are  a  good  many 
places  where  a  cleaning  is  necessary — I  dont 
think  It's  any  considerable  number.  I  think 
a  great  majority  of  our  Government  officials 
are  hard-working,  honest,  patriotic  people 
who  are  doing  the  very  best  they  can.  But 
of  coiu^e  a  very  few  can  smear  the  whole 
picture. 

THE  PRKSmXNTIAL  JOB 

Question.  Would  you  as  president  try  to 
reduce  the  tensions  In  the  country,  the  bit- 
terness between  groups? 

Answer.  I  certainly  would.  I  think  it  is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  idea  is  growing  up 
for  one  group  to  be  against  what  another 
group  wants.  I  think  to  play  one  group 
against  another  is  not  healthy  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

Question.  What  tensions  do  you  believe 
need  lessening? 

Answer.  I  think  the  tensions  between 
management  and  labor  and  agriculture- 
many,  many  groups. 

Question.  Between  New  Dealers  and  tha 
people  who  aren't  New  Dealers? 

Answer.  That's  rlgbt. 

Question.  Would  you  call  yourself  a  New 
Dealer? 

Answer.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  labels — ^I 
have  supported  most  of  the  program  of  the 
New  Deal — but  I  don't  like  to  label  myself. 
I'm  Just  a  plain  Democrat. 

Question.  Do  you  think  too  many  old  peo- 
ple are  In  politics  now  and  have  gone  to  seed? 

Answer.  I  think  that  we  do  need  new 
faces,    new    vigor,    and   new   people — mora 
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yoong  people  In  poUtlca    and  tbey're  uudoiH 
to  get  In,  too. 

Question.  I'd  like  to  know  this  about  any- 
one running  for  the  White  Hovwe— Wby  do 
you  want  to  be  President? 

Answer.  Well,  the  reason  X  want  to  be 
President  Is  that  I  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned about  our  doing  everything  we  can 
to  really  fulfill  our  leadership  and  trying  to 
prevent  another  war.  I  feel  there  is  a  great 
resurgence  of  isolationism  in  this  country; 
that  we  may  be  going  in  the  direction  of  re- 
peating what  we  did  after  World  War  I.  1 
think  In  that  respect  we  need  to  really  sell 
our  people  on  the  necessity  of  pushing  fcv- 
ward.  doing  everything  we  po^bly  can  to 
hold  other  free  people  together,  to  take  a 
strong  hand  against  communism  and  to  try 
to  convince  those  In  the  neutral  countries  of 
the  world  that  their  prospect  lies  in  th« 
things  we  stand  for. 

I  think  we  have  been  bogging  down  In  get- 
ting that  done,  but  the  general  program  u 
In  the  right  direction.  I  want  to  be  Presi- 
dent because  I  think  that  the  United  States 
can  move  forward  on  the  domestic  front, 
particularly  when  we  get  the  problem  of  war 
and  peace  settled.  I  think  we  have  reached 
a  time  in  our  Government  when  we  need  to 
have  younger  people  step  in  and  take  part 
and  our  people  need  to  be  more  inspired,  and 
have  more  confidence  in  the  leaderstilp.  And 
I  suppose  It  Is  just  a  natural  desire  on  th« 
part  of  every  boy  and  girl  to  want  to  be 
President. 

Question.  Do  you  think  you  woiild  like  the 
Job  of  being  President? 

Answer.  I  think  I  would  lllu  the  Job.  Z 
realize  it  would  be  very,  very  hard,  but  I  hava 
<fc>ZM  hard  things  before. 


Proposed  New  Section  634  of  Defenie 
DepartDnent  AppropriatioB  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wnooicsDf 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdav.  AprU  8. 1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  accordance  with  permission  previ- 
o«isly  obtained,  I  am  setting  forth  here 
for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues  a 
revised  draft  of  a  proposed  new  section 
634  of  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priations bill,  which  I  intend  to  offer  at 
the  proper  time  on  Wednesday.  Follow- 
ing the  text  of  the  amendments,  I  am  in- 
serting tables  showing  the  effect  of  this 
revised  amendment  on  the  proposed 
officer  complements  and  ofBcer  promo- 
tion i>rograms  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 

It  will  be  noted  that  proposed  reduc- 
tions from  requested  commissioned 
officer  personnel  where  the  limitation  re- 
quires any  such  reductions  are  moderate 
Indeed.  I  might  say  that  the  proposed 
draft  here  set  forth  will  require  no  im- 
mediate demotions,  and  if  properly 
administered  will,  in  my  opinion,  require 
no  demotions  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

By  delaying  the  effective  date  of  the 
Bmitation  until  January  1,  1953.  it  is  ex- 
pected that  personnel  officials  of  all 
branches  of  the  armed  services  will  have 


ample  opportunity  to  program  their  of- 
ficer promotions  so  as  to  avoid  any 
demotions. 

As  presently  constituted,  this  amend- 
ment would  in  my  opinion,  first,  slow 
up  the  officer  temporary  promotion  pro- 
gram in  a  few  cases,  requiring  no  demo- 
tions in  any  eas^  until  January  1,  1953, 
and  none  at  all  with  a  reasonable  amoimt 
of  planning  by  personnel  officials;  and 
second,  provide  a  legal  limitation  on  of- 
ficer personnel  in  those  cases  where  none 
exists  at  the  present  time. 

I  might  add  that  the  exact  number  of 
officers  among  the  larger  groupings  may 


Tary  slightly  because  of  dUTerences  be- 
tween computations  based  on  year-end 
and  half-flscal-year  average  total  mili- 
tary personnel 

The  proposed  new  section  634  of  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  bill  fol- 
lows: 

During  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  IMS 
no  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be 
used  for  the  pay.  compensation,  or  allow- 
ances of  commissioned  officer  personnel  In 
exceM  of  percentages  of  total  average  mili- 
tary personnel,  during  such  half  fls^  y^r, 
of  the  Army.  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  respectively,  set  forth  in  thfs  section 
as  follows: 
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KXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOYD  TACKEH 

or  asBAMaaa 

IN  TBS  BOUSI  OF  REPBSaNTATTVSS 

Tuesday.  AprU  t,  1952 

Mr.  TACKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  annual 
breakdowns  In  relations  between  the  em- 
ployees and  employers  in  the  railroad 
Industry  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
conclusively  reveal  not  only  the  need 
for  corrective  legislation  to  more  ade- 
quately goverr  labor  relations,  but  the 
tremendous  need  for  the  enaction  of 
equitable  legislative  procedure  to  govern 
principles  and  practices  during  Govern- 
ment selzxire  and  operation  of  plants, 
facilities,  or  industries  involved  in  labor 
disputes. 

The  following  chronological  railroad 
labor-management   controversies   indl- 
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eate  that  the  present  rail  dispute  began 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  4th  day  a< 
October  1948,  and  certainly  this  chro- 
nology establishes  the  need  for  eongreo- 
slonal  action  to  correct  the  present 
tabor-management  legislation.  Thecur- 
nnt  leglslitUon  governing  these  mattura 
is  arbitrarily  discriminatory,  impotent. 
tuiavailing,  fnilUess.  and  Inefleettve. 

IMS 

October  4:  The  Or<l»r  of  Railway  Oon- 
ductors  of  America  (independent)  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  (Inde- 
pendent) signed  an  agreement  with  the 
operators  providing  for  an  boxirly  wags  In- 
crease of  10  cents. 

November  13:  The  three  remaining 
operating  luilons — The  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  (Independent),  the  Broth- 
erhood of  I>x»motlTe  Firemen  and  Bnglne- 
men  (Independent),  and  tlM  Switchmen's 
Union  of  Ncrth  America  (AFL)— signed  the 
■•me  10  cects  per  hour  wage  Increase  that 
tbe  Ttalnmun  and  Conductors  had  signed 
In  October. 

IMt 

January  81:  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Bnglne<)rs  schedtiled  a  strike  against 
16  western  railroads.  At  Issue,  among  other 
things,  was  the  union  s  demand  for  an  addl- 
ttonal  engluser  on  all  maltlple-unlt  Diesel 
losaaMUves.  StrliM  acUon  was  delayed  by 
the  i4>polntment  of  the  President  at  an 
•metvency  f.>ct-flnrtlng  board. 

March  18:  Ttie  president,  by  KxecuUva  Or- 
der No.  1004fi,  created  an  emergency  board  to 
Investigate  a  dispute  between  the  Wabash 
Railroad  Oo..  and  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad 
Co..  and  oei-taln  of  tbetr  employees  repre- 
sented by  four  brotherhoods — Locomotive 
piglneert.  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Koglne- 
men.  Rallroful  Trainmen,  and  Railroad  Oon- 
duetora. 

Harch  SS:  TtM  unions  agreed  to  etop  their 
8-day  strike 

Apill  11:  "nis  emergency  Fact  Finding 
Board,  created  by  the  President  on  January 
28.  1949.  rel  used*  the  claim  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Loocmotlve  Knglnecra  for  an  extra 
etlf«T».i«w  on  Diesel  engines.  The  Board  found 
BO  merit  to  the  Engineers  contention  that 
such  employees  would  make  a  significant 
eontrlbutloii  to  safe  and  efSdent  operation. 

AprU  38:  Oflkdals  of  the  Brotherhood  at 
Locomotive  Engineers  rejected  the  finding 
01  tkS  PresMent'i  Board  that  an  extra  engi- 
neer oo  the  Diesel  engines  was  unwarranted. 

May  30:  live  operating  railroad  brother- 
hoods and  the  class  I  carriers  agreed  to  ee- 
tabUsh  two  4-man  panels  to  prooees  pending 
grievance  ciises  which  had  accumulated  In 
the  first  division  of  the  National  Railroad 
Adjtietment  Board. 

September  8:  Approximately  6,100  em- 
ployees of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
members  of  the  B.  of  L.  K.,  B.  of  L.  F.  *  B., 
ORG,  and  BRT.  stopped  work  In  an  11 -State 
area.  A  strike  was  originally  set  for  Jtue  30 
but  was  postponed  as  the  National  Mediation 
Board  sougrht  to  resolve  the  grievances. 
When  this  effort  proved  unfruitful,  a  new 
strike  date  was  set  for  July  11.  The  stoppage 
was  again  postponed  when  President  Tru- 
man appointed  an  emergency  fact-finding 
board.  This  board  recominended  that  the 
issues  be  submitted  to  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board.  Because  of  the  backlog 
of  grievances  before  the  Adjustment  Board, 
the  unions  did  not  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion and  the  strike  became  effective  Septem- 
ber 9. 

October  29:  The  44-day-oid  Mtssourl  Px- 
elflc  Elallroad  strike  was  ended  when  the 
brotherhoods  agreed  to  submit  the  grlsv- 
for  arbitration. 


I— 

January     10:  The     National     Mediation 
Board  began  mediation  sessions  In  an  effort 
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to  break  the  deadlock  between  the  NatkmH 
railroads  and  the  ORG  and  the  BBT.  Tto» 
major  lastM  oonoemed  a  redtictlon  In  the 
vorlcweek  from  48  to  40  hours  with  no  re- 
duction In  pay. 

February  8:  The  BBT  and  OBO  voted  a 
•trlke.  sohedtiled  for  February  37. 

February  34:  President  llrtunan  appointed 
Soger  L  McDonough,  Mart  J.  O'Malley.  and 
Oordon  8.  Watklns  as  an  emergency  fact- 
finding board  to  avert  the  above-threatened 
strike. 

March  23:  President  Truman  appointed 
the  members  of  the  above  board  to  serve  as 
an  emergency  board  to  Investigate  a  dispute 
between  western  railroads  and  the  switch- 
men's union.  Tbe  tinlon  asked  for  a  40-hour 
week  rather  than  a  4S-hour  workweek  with 
no  reduction  in  pay. 

March  22:  The  Swltciunan's  Union  of 
North  America  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna Jk  Western  Railroad  signed  an  agree- 
ment reducing  the  workweek  of  the  yardmen 
from  48  to  40  hours  with  no  reduction  in  pey. 

April  18:  The  B.  of  L.  F.  A  B.  announced 
the  scheduling  of  a  strike  on  AprU  20  against 
the  Atchison.  Topeka  A  Santa  Pe.  the  South- 
ern Railway,  the  Pennsylvania  system  west 
ot  Harrtebtirg.  Pa.,  and  part  of  the  New  York 
Oentral  system.  At  the  National  Mediation 
Board's  requsst,  the  action  was  postponed 
untU  May  10. 

May  10:  The  B.  <tf  L.  F.  and  B.  struck 
•gainst  the  four  railroads  listed  above. 

May  16:  The  B.  of  L.  P.  and  K.  ended  their 
S-day  strike. 

June  16:  The  emergency  Board  appointed 
by  the  Pretident  in  February  to  investigate 
disputes  involving  railroad  operators  and 
the  operating  brotherhoods,  recommended 
a  reducUon  In  the  workweek  of  tTie  yard- 
•ervloe  employees  from  48  to  40  hours,  with 
a  partially  compensating  wage  Increase  of  18 
cents  per  hour.  The  Board  also  recom- 
mended against  general  wage  Increasea  for 
road-eervlce  employees.  The  unions  rejected. 
whUe  the  companlee  accepted,  the  Board's 
rsoommendation. 

June  25:  Contending  that  the  Board's  ree- 
ooamendation  did  not  apply  to  Its  member- 
ship, the  Switclunen's  Union  resorted  to 
strike  action  against  the  Chicago  and  Oreat 
Western;  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  Ac  Pa- 
cific; the  Denver  A  Rio  Grande  Western; 
and  the  Western  Pacific  roads. 

July  7:  The  Switchmen's  Union  ordered 
its  men  to  rettum  to  work  on  all  the  raU- 
roads  except  the  Chicago,  lEtock  Island  ft 
Pacific. 

July  8:  President  Ttuman  ordered  the 
United  States  Army  to  seize  and  operate  the 
Chicago,  Bock  Island  A  Pacific  Railroad, 
stating:  "It  Is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense and  to  the  seetnity  of  the  Nation,  to 
the  public  health  and  to  the  public  welfare 
generally,  that  every  poeslble  step  be  taken 
by  the  Government  for  the  operation  of  this 
railroad." 

Jtily  8:  A  Federal  district  court  In  Btiffalo. 
N.  T.,  issued  a  tempOTary  order  for  the  work- 
ers to  return  to  their  Jobs.  The  union  com- 
pUed  with  the  order. 

JtUy  12:  The  other  operating  tmlons  aa- 
notmoed  their  decision  to  resume  negotia- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  would 
have  been  free  to  strike  on  or  after  July  16 
baTlng  exhausted  the  procedures  of  the  BaU- 
way  Labor  Act. 

August  21 :  The  yard -service  employees  of 
three  terminal  railroads  in  St.  Paul,  Louis- 
ville, and  Cleveland  began  a  6-<lay  token 
strike. 

Augtist  22:  Additional  work  stoppages  In- 
volved the  Elgin,  JoUet  ft  ■•stem  Railway 
Co.,  and  the  Plttaburgh  ft  Lake  Wh*  Rail- 
road. 

August  S8:  The  operating  unions  an- 
aounoed  a  proposed  Matlon-wlda  strike  to 
be  efrective  August  M. 

AtigiMt  26:    By  vtrtOB  at  tiie  autbortty 
In  him  by  the  Constitution  and  the 


lawi  at  the  United  sutes.  including  the  act 
ot  August  29.  1916  (30  Stat.  619.  645).  the 
Prealdent  Issued  Executive  Order  10156  in- 
structing the  Secretary  ot  the  Army  to  taka 
over  the  operation  of  the  railroads. 

August  36:  In  the  face  of  this  action  by 
the  President,  the  unions  announced  Indefi- 
nite postponement  of  the  pQOpoeed  strike. 

Augiut  27:  The  Federal  Government  aeteed 
the  railroads. 

September  1 :  The  Switchmen's  Union  set- 
tled its  dispute  with  10  western  and  mid- 
western  railroads.  The  agreement  provided 
for  a  vntge  increase  of  23  cents  per  hour  eftee- 
tive  October  1,  1950.  and  of  1  cent  an  hour 
for  each  point  of  Increase  In  the  BLS  Con- 
sumer's PrlOB  Index  after  it  reached  174. 

September  IS:  The  President's  Emergency 
Board  refused  to  rule  on  the  grievances  ot 
the  brotherhoods  against  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  rebulted  them  for  "creating  an  emer- 
gency" to  avoid  processing  their  claims 
through  the  National  Railroad  Adjtutment 
Board. 

December  11:  A  "wildcat"  strike  was  start- 
ed In  a  small  way  by  the  yard-e«rvice  em- 
ployees in  the  ati-iniiigKawi  ^i^  trelgbS 
yards. 

£>ecember  18:  A  Federal  Injunction  was 
Issued  ordering  the  trainmen  to  go  back  to 
work. 

December  14:  The  "wildcat**  strike— the 
yardmen  claiming  tliat  they  ware  staying 
home  because  of  lUneas — liad  sfH'ead  to  Chi- 
cago. St.  Lotila.  Washington,  and  the  great 
southern  raU-frelght  yards  at  Alexandria, 
Va. 

December  16:  The  strike  was  still  spread- 
ing. By  December  15.  Dallas.  KnoxvUle. 
MlnneapoUa.  St.  Paul.  Battle  Creek,  and 
Peoria  had  Joined  the  strike. 

December  16:  Judge  Michael  L.  Igoe,  ot 
the  United  States  District  Court  in  Chicago, 
ordered  the  trainmen  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  cited  for  contempt  for  violating 
the  December  13  Injunction. 

December  31:  The  railroad  wage  dispute 
was  tenUtiveiy  settled  by  Dr.  Jotin  R.  Steel- 
man  on  terms  that  would  provide  wage  in- 
creases for  300,000  transportation  employees. 
The  agreement  contained  in  part  a  provision 
for  an  Increase  of  23  cents  an  hour  for  130,000 
yardmen,  effective  October  1,  1950,  and  an 
additional  3  cents  an  hour  January  1,  1961. 
A  wage  Increase  of  6  cents  an  hour,  effective 
October  1,  1950,  for  180.000  road  service  work- 
ers, and  an  additional  6  cents  effective  Jan- 
uary 1. 

December  30:  B.  of  L.  B.  reject  the  White 
House  agreement  for  the  eettlement  of  dis- 
putes with  th-^  railroad  operators. 

lesi 

January  S:  Tbe  B.  R.  T.  and  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
and  2.  Joined  the  B.  of  L.  B.  in  rejecting  the 
White  House  agreement. 

January  7:  The  O.  R.  O.  tiie  last  of  the 
Big  Four  railroad  operating  brotherhoods,  re- 
jected the  White  House  agreement. 

January  10:  President  Tnmian  signed 
amendment  to  Railway  Labor  Act  authoris- 
ing union  shop  and  dues  check-off. 

January  15  -  Epidemic  of  slcluiess  starts  in 
Birmingham  and  spreads  to  13  major  cities 
and  33  railroads,  seriously  crippling  service. 

January  17:  CIO  announoee  plans  for  new 
railro4id  unloi^  to  be  called  the  United  RaU- 
road  Workers  of  America. 

January  19 :  National  Mediation  Board  re- 
sumes mediation  in  dispute  of  four  operating 
unions. 

January  33:  Fifteen  n<moperatlng  unions 
Invoke  services  of  National  Mediation  Board 
in  dispute  ovrr  wages,  with  actual  mediation 
beginning  foUowlng  day. 

January  39:  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks,  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  and 
Brotherliood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  ot  Amer- 
ica strike  on  Chicago,  Aurora  A  Elgin  om 
demuids  for  40-hour  we^  with  48-hotv  psy 
and  oartatn  rule  changea. 
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Ffebruary  2:  "SlcJcness"  epidemic  reaches 
high- water  mark,  affecting  ovc:  60  railroads 
and  110  cities,  all  but  halting  service  on 
many  rallroada.  Volunteer  crews  of  ofllca 
workers  and  supervisors  struggle  to  keep  ee- 
lentlal  supplies  moving. 

February  5:  17  nonoperatlng  unlona  serve 
demands  for  establishment  of  union  shop 
and  check-off  agreements. 

February  6:  "Sickness"  epidemics  show 
signs  of  collapsing  as  contempt  of  court 
hearing  against  BRT  In  Chicago  brings  out 
evidence  of  advance  planning  and  Intimida- 
tion by  BRT  In  organizing  walk-outs. 

February  8:  President  Truman  directs 
Army  to  take  appropriate  action  to  end  walk- 
outs of  "sick"  switchmen.  Army  thereupon 
orders  strlkefs  to  return  by  4  p.  m.,  Feb- 
ruary 10.  or  lose  seniority.  Interim  pay  in- 
crease of  12%  cents  an  hour  for  switchmen 

and  S  cents  for  road  men  Is  granted,  retro- 
active to  October  1.  1960.  This  was  general 
order  No.  2. 

February  10:  Recovery  ot  "sick"  switchmen 
puts  all  railroads  back  in  f\ill  operation,  with 
tremendous  backlogs  of  stalled  cars  to  be 
moved  and  clogged  yards  to  be  cleared. 

February  22:  Senate  Conunlttee  on  LAbor 
and  Public  Welfare  commences  hearings  "to 
Inquire  into  the  causes,  the  issues,  and  the 

repeated  failures  of  settlement  of  the  cvirrent 
labor  dispute  be'^ween  railroads  and  four 
operating  brotherhoods." 

February  24 :  BRT  seeks  separate  settlement 
of  its  dispute,  breaking  united  front  of  four 
operating  unions. 

FBbruarjr  26:  Federal  coiirt  in  Chicago  la- 
sues  permanent  Injunction  restraining  BRT 
from  further  strike  action. 

March  1:  Nonope  settle  wage  dispute  on 
basis  of  12  V^ -cent  pay  Increase  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1,  plus  escalator  clause  for  coet-of- 
llvlng  Increases,  and  a  moratorium  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1953,  on  furthe  wage  changes.  This 
iB  the  first  negotiated  settlement  between 
carriers  and  nonops  In  several  years. 

March  11:  Shutdown  of  Chicago,  Aurora 
ft  Bgln  ends  after  41  days.  foUowlng  settle- 
ment of  strike  over  40-hour  week  with  48- 
hour  pay.  Settlement  covers  three  other 
nonstrlklng  unions. 

March  12:  Conferences  started  between 
carriers  and  ATDA.  Three  days  later  both 
parties  Invoke  NMB  services. 

March  14:  United  Transport  Employees 
C^ed  caps")  sign  agreement  with  railroads 
identical  to  March  1  nonstop  settlement. 

May  23:  Dispute  with  17  nonopwratlng 
unions  over  union  shop  agreement  sub- 
mitted to  National  Mediation  Board. 

May  25:  BRT  and  railroads  sign  8-year 
agreement,  settUng  long  dispute.  The  set- 
tlement, based  on  previously  rejected  De- 
cember 21  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  in- 
cludes a  moratorium  to  October  1,  1953,  on 
proposals  for  changes  In  wages  and  rules 
other  than  the  negotiation  of  union  shop 
agreements.  Wage  provisions  are  retroac- 
tive, by  stages,  tc  October  1.  1950,  and  give 
yardmen  a  33-cent  Increase  (12.64  per  basic 
day),  and  roadmen  an  ISVs-cent  increase 
(•1.48  per  day)  including  the  Interim  In- 
creases ordered  by  the  Army  on  February  8 
and  the  6-cent  cost-of-llvlng  Increases  due 
under  the  escalator  clause  of  the  agreement. 
Settlement  calls  for  a  40-hour  week  in 
principle  for  yardmen,  but  postpones  ac- 
tion until  January  1.  1952.  All  disputes 
over  rules  are  settled  except  two— coupling 
and  uncoupling  air,  signal,  and  steam  hoses, 
and  the  performance  of  more  than  one  class 
of  service  on  a  single  trip  by  road  employ- 
ees— which  are  left  to  be  settled  by  a  referee 
to  be  appointed  by  President  Truman. 
BRT  dlnlng-car  stewards  will  have  their 
work  month  reduced  from  225  to  205  hours, 
with  a  pay  Increase  of  (34.42  a  month. 

June  12:  Mediation  between  carriers  and 
dispatchers  terminated.  MMB  offer  of  arbi- 
tration accepted  by  both  parties. 

June  8:  President  Truman  names  arbitra- 
tor for  luisettled  dispute  over  rules  between 


carriers   and   BRT.   as   covered   in  May   25 

agreement. 

June  13:  Wage  Stabilization  Board  clears 
wage  Increasea  granted  in  BRT  agreement. 

June  14:  Carriers  submit  to  NMB  a  "pack- 
age settlement"  offer  In  dispute  with  ORC, 
B.  of  L.  E.,  and  B.  of  L.  F.  and  l.,embodylng 
provisions  like  BRT  May  25  agreement. 

June  25:  B.  of  L.  B.,  ORC  and  B.  of  L.  F. 
and  B.  convene  their  general  chairmen  to 
consider  railroad  "package  settlement"  offer. 
Three  days  later  unions  advise  NMB  offer  Is 
not  acceptable. 

June  2fl:  Report  adopted  by  Senate  Labor 
and  Welfare  Committee  declares  Federal 
seizure  of  railroads  is  but  "legal  fiction 
without  substance"  and  "a  one-sided  ar- 
rangement loaded  in  favor  of  management." 
A  week  later  minority  report  raps  majority 
report  as  showing  a  "distressing  lack  of  ob- 
jectivity at  several  points"  and  as  "tending 
to  obstruct  rather  than  facUltate  collective 
bargaining." 

July  11:  B.  Of  L.  P.  and  I.  announces 
plans  for  strike  vote  among  members  after 

July  IS.     Mediation  still  in  progress. 

July  34:  NMB  refers  unsettled  wage  and 
rules  dispute  Involving  B.  of  L.  F.  and 
EORC  and  B.  of  L.  B.  to  White  House, 
noting  that  negotiations  are  "deadlocked" 

and  Board's  mediatory  efforts  have  proved 
"unavailing."  Cblefs  of  the  tliree  unions 
report  they  are  willing  to  arbitrate  "'provid- 
ing satisfactory  agreement  can  be  reached 
with  the  carriers,  and  provided  further  that 
agreement  to  arbitrate  is  made  contingent 
upon  the  parties  agreeing  upon  a  neutral 
arbitrator." 

August  9 :  Carriers  agree  to  arbitrate  seven 
rules  involved  in  dispute  with  three  operat* 
ing  unions,  and  to  accept  any  neutral  ref- 
eree or  arbitrator  named  by  President  Tru- 
man. As  to  wages  and  other  matters,  thm 
railroads  stand  on  "package  settlement"  of- 
fer of  June  26. 

August  13 :  Arbitration  award  handed  down 
In  dispatchers'  wage  case,  prov.dlng  a 
monthly  pay  Increase  of  $85.76.  effective 
February  1,  1951.  with  an  escalator  clause  for 
cost-of-living  adjustments,  and  denying  re- 
quest for  longer  vacations.  Carriers  ques- 
tion ESA  as  to  whether  award  complies 
with  wage-stabilization  policy.  ESA  ap- 
proves award. 

August  15:  New  York  Central  is  the  first 
eastern  road  to  enter  union-shop  agreement 
for  all  nonoperatlng  employees. 

Augiist  20:  Temporary  emergency  railroad 
panel  appointed  by  ESA  to  handle  wage- 
stabilization  cases. 

August  22:  Three  operating  unions  refuse 
raUroad  settlement  offer  of  August  9. 

September  25:  Emergency  board  appointed 
in  dispute  between  B.  of  L.  E.  and  Rio  Grande 
ovei-  two  changes  in  working  rules.  Board's 
report  recommends  changes  in  mileage-limi- 
tations rule  to  bring  it  In  line  with  similar 
standard  rules. 

October  11:  Emergency  board  in  ORC- 
Pullman  Co.  dispute  recommends  set- 
tlement on  basis  of  general  railroad  pattern 
established  by  previous  settlements,  with  a 
wage  increase  for  conductors  of  $37.95  per 
month,  retroactive  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
various  dates  to  January  1,  1951,  and  Includ- 
ing an  escalator  clause  for  cost-of-living  In- 
creases. The  following  day  ORC  advised 
President  Truman  that  the  report  makes  no 
contribution  whatsoever  toward  a  settle- 
ment. Union  suggests  the  President  refer 
the  report,  and  the  dispute  with  which  it 
deals  to  a  committee  of  Impartial  arbitrators 
for  authoritative  study. 

October  24 :  B.  of  L.  F.  and  E.  members  vote 
overwhelmingly  for  strike.  Strike  instruct 
tlons  mailed. 

November  6:  Non-ops'  dispute  orer  imlon 
shop  demands  certified  to  White  Hoiise  by 
NMB  for  appointment  of  an  emergency 
board.  Seventeen  unions  and  893  railroads 
are  involved. 


November  6:  President  Truman  appoints 
emergency  board  to  Investigate  long-stale- 
mated dispute  between  carriers  and  B.  at 
L.  F.  and  E.  over  wages  and  rules.  The  Presi- 
dent acted  after  the  union  tiad  called  strikes 
against  the  Baltimore  *  Ohio.  Louisville  * 
Nashville,  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Ciilcago  ft  North  Western 
system. 

November  15:  President  Truman  appoints 
emergency  board  to  handle  dispute  with  non- 
ops  over  union  shop  demands. 

NoTeml>er  27:  B.  L.  of  F.  and  B.  walks  out 
on  emergency  board  Investigating  its  dispute, 
calling  the  board's  proceedings  a  fruitless 
venture.  Union  objection  to  board  Is  based 
on  fact  same  board  members  participated  in 
ORC -Pullman  Co.  case  and  brought  forth 
objectionable    findings. 

November  29:  B.  of  L.  B.  asks  NMB  to 
certify  Its  dispute  to  an  emergency  t>oard 
"without  tbe  use  of  a  strike  threat."  NMB 
compUes.  noting  the  certification  is  a  reflec- 
tion Of  the  board's  view  that  Government 
operation  of  the  railroads  has  created  a  situa- 
tion wherein  employees  are  entitled  to  tiava 
th'>tr  demands  ao   bandied. 

November  SO:  B.  of  L.  F.  *  B.  orders  mein« 
bers  to  "absolute  observance  of  every  safety 
and  operating  rule  u  well  ss  giving  thorough 

attention  to  the  last  and  most  minute  detail 
In  connection  with  train  orders." 

December  7:  ORC  proposes  to  the  Army 
an  arbitration  procedure  for  the  settlement 
of  Its  dispute  with  the  carriers. 

December  17:  Emergency  Board  hearings 
on  B.  of  L.  F.  *  B.  case  concluded. 


aesa 

January  21:  Secretary  Tobin  announced  a 
procedural   plan  for  resolving  the  dispute  ' 
existing  between  the  BRT  and  the  carrlars 
concerning  the  5-day  work  week. 

January  26:  The  emergency  board  reeom- 
mended  that  B.  of  L.  F.  tt  E.  accept  terms 
paralleling  those  already  in  effect  for  BRT 
and  nonoperatlng  unions. 

January  38:  B.  of  L.  F.  *  B..  wtio  Iiad  ob- 
jected to  the  Board's  personnel,  rejected 
recommendations. 

February  1:  J.  B.  Shlels,  grand  chief  engi- 
neer of  B.  of  L.  B.  announced  that  ballots  for 
a  strike  vote  would  t>e  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  union. 

February  28:  B.  of  L.  B.  announced  over- 
whelming vote  by  80,000  members  in  favor 
of  a  strike. 

March  9:  B.  of  L.  B..  B.  of  L.  F.  *  B..  and 
ORC  began  a  surprise  strike  tying  up  opera- 
tions on  the  New  Tork  Central  west  of 
Buffalo. 

March  II:  Federal  Judge  Bmerlck  Freed 
of  the  United  States  Federal  court  Ir  Cleve- 
land granted  a  temporary  injunction  against 
the  strike.  The  heads  of  the  brotherhoods 
ordered  the  workers  back  on  their  Jobs. 

March  11:  500  members  of  B.  of  L.  B.  in 
Toledo  resigned  from  the  union  and  formed 
a  new  Independent  union  to  remain  on  strike. 
They  called  themselves  the  Model  Railroad 
Club  Workers  in  EUihart.  Ind.,  and  refused  to 
retxim  to  their  Jobs. 

March  12:  Union  leaders  persuaded  the 
dissenting  members  in  Toledo  and  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  to  reverse  their  decision  and  return  to 
work, 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  will  recall  the 
recent  daily  events  since  the  12th  day  of 
March  1952,  while  It  will  suffice  to  state 
that  there  has  been  no  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  the  dispute  Involving  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen,  and  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors. By  some  means,  no  doubt, 
these  disputes  will  some  day  be  settled; 
but  until  this  Congress  assumes  its  obli- 
gations to  provide  corrective  legislation 
to  more  adequately  govern  labor  rela- 
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ttons.  we  need  not  expect  a  permanent 
solution  to  these  problems.  The  only 
effort  ever  made  by  Congreu  to  offer 
corrective  legislation  was  during  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  repeal,  modi- 
fy, or  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In 
1949.  but  this  attempt  proved  to  be 
abortive. 

The  moet  radical  proponents  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  as  written  will  at  least 
admit  the  necessity  of  many  amend- 
ments. The  foregoing  chronologlcsd 
railroad  labor-management  controver- 
sies establish  beyond  any  doubt  the  ne- 
tcasity  for  at  least  amendments,  and. 
to  the  minds  of  most  people,  who  have 
made  atiy  study  of  labor  relations,  that 
we  need  to  start  all  over  with  entirely 

new  eonsressional  legislation  for  the 
tovemins  of  labor -manacement  contro- 


I  gofBKMnrr  snztrts  ov  tAiuoAOi 

T  dotibt  that  any  people  who  honestly 
believe  in  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  who  know  anything  about 
the  subject  of  labor  relations,  would 
contend  that  free  collective  bargaining 
ahould  iiot  be  carried  to  its  ultimate  goal 
before  Oovemment  Interference.  Right 
to  free  bargaining  ts  the  only  means  to 
prevent  the  drastic  action  of  Govern- 
ment-decreed labor  relations:  and  yet 
we  And  those  who  pretend  to  favor  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize,  dally  criti- 
cizing free  collective  bargaining,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  find  fault  with  the  Oov- 
emment decreeing  labor  relations. 

The  problem  of  labor  relations  is  a 
outtter  to  be  governed  by  the  Congress 
rather  than  by  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
eontroUed  actions  of  a  Federal  agency. 
The  power,  authority,  rights,  and  duties 
of  an  executive  agency  dealing  with 
labor  problems  should  be  circumscribed 
by  sound  legislation.  But.  so  long  as 
Congress  dodges  its  re^;)onsibillties  to 
provide  proper  legislation,  and  so  long 
as  Congress  either  authorizes  or  allows 
OoTemment  agencies  to  govern  a  sub- 
ject that  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress, we  can  expect  federalization  of  in- 
dividual rights  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Oovemment  does  the  thinking  for 
the  parties  in  dispute. 

There  are  alwajrs  two  sides  to  every 
labor-management  dispute.  Of  course, 
each  disputing  party  attempts  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  his  contentions  are 
correct.  For  this  reason,  twth  labor  and 
management  attempt  to  circumscribe 
their  actions  in  accordance  with  public 
thinking  at  the  time  of  involvements. 
Both  labor  and  management  recognize 
the  dlfBcultles  for  labor  to  convince  the 
public  of  right  to  strike  during  a  time 
when  the  business  is  drastically  needed 
for  our  national  defense,  and  the  like. 
Both  labor  and  management  realize  that 
labor  contentions  during  normal  Umes 
are  usually  looked  upon  with  sympathy 
by  the  public  when  Justification  is  shown. 
Tea,  there  are  always  two  sides  to  these 
labor  relation  questions,  but  often  the 
public  fails  to  evaluate  the  true  entitle- 
ments because  of  their  interest  in  pro- 
duction during  an  emergency,  in  better 
wages  to  the  working  people  during  nor- 
mal times,  or  any  number  of  other  rea- 
sons governing  public  opinion. 

No  more  should  it  be  a  rich  man's  war 
and  a  poor  man's  ilght  than  should  sacri- 


fices during  an  emergency  be  the  burden 
of  any  one  class  while  others  are  enrich- 
ed. Free  collective  bargaining  should  not 
be  laid  on  the  shelf  during  an  emergency 
even  If  it  be  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  operate  the  business  facilities. 
Of  course,  when  a  labor  dispute  reaches 
a  stalemate  and  is  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  endanger  the  entire  economic  life  and 
its  vital  security,  and  the  failure  or  the 
refusal  of  the  parties  Involved  to  reach 
agreement  threatens  to  paralyze  the 
economy  and  Imperil  national  security, 
it  is  necessary  that  Government  should 
have  the  ix>wer  to  take,  and  should  take 
Whatever  steps  are  necessaiy  to  avert 
such  effects.  These  governmental  steps 
of  power  should  be  circumscribed  by 

equitable  legislative  procedure  to  govern 
principles  and  practices  during  Oovem- 
ment seizure  and  operation  of  plants, 

facilities,  or  industries  Involved  in  labor 

disputes. 

Now,  t>ecause  the  Congress  has  failed 
to  provide  such  legislative  procedure  to 
govern  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Government  during  such  seizures,  the 

Oovemment  control  of  railways  during 
the  existing  dispute  is  being  handled  by 
virtue  of  a  discriminatory  precedent. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  under  Oov- 
emment seizure  orders,  lias  assigned  as 
assistant  to  the  chief  of  operations  a  re- 
serve brigadier  general  who.  in  civilian 
life,  wa>  vice  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  All  members  of  the 
communication  staff  organization  were 
reserve  officers  recalled  to  active  duty  for 
this  specific  emergency.  All  but  one  of 
the  top  positions  in  this  staff,  and  every 
one  of  the  regional  directors  are.  in  their 
civilian  capacities,  top-ranking  execu- 
tives of  the  railroads  involved.  Sub- 
ordinate positions  on  the  Government 
staff  structure  were  similarly  filled  with 
individuals  in  the  hierarchy  of  railway 
management.  In  other  words,  the  rail- 
way officials  continue  their  civil  func- 
tions while  operating  their  railroads  for 
the  Government  Railway  labor  has  no 
part  in  the  governmental  operations  of 
the  railroads.  .Government  poUcies  and 
decisions  during  these  operations  are 
simply  those  of  management  while 
armed  with  the  power  of  Government. 
This  system  of  operation  cannot  help  but 
prejudice  the  prospects  for  a  settlement 
of  the  railway  dispute,  thus  enabling  the 
Government  to  end  its  seizure.  Had  la- 
bor been  considered  and  utilized  as  man- 
agement has  been,  possibilities  of  set- 
tling the  dispute  would  have  been  great- 
ly enhanced. 

Government  seizure  shoiUd  not  be  a 
device  to  be  invoked  because  of  its  antici- 
pated benefits  to  either  of  the  parties  in  a 
labor  dispute.  Government  seizure 
which  protects  the  position  of  one  of  the 
parties  agafnst  that  of  the  other  unfairly 
relieves  that  party  of  the  necessity  to 
continue  good-faith  negotiations  and 
collective  bargaining.  Such  action  is 
harmful  to  the  achievement  of  fair  and 
stable  labor-management  relations. 
This  kind  of  seizure  places  the  power 
of  the  Government  on  the  side  of  one 
IMirty  to  the  dispute.  Government  op- 
eration should  be  a  last  resort  to  protect 
the  public  interest,  rather  than  a  tech- 
nical aid  to  one  or  the  other  side  in  a 
labor  dispute. 


Now.  the  sytAem,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures being  employed  in  the  present 
seizure  of  the  railways  are  based  upon 
precedent  and  are  being  carried  out  as 
in  the  past  But  certainly  that  is  no 
criterion  for  si'.ch  activities.  It  is  the 
more  reason  why  Congress  should  pro- 
vide more  proper  mechanism  during 
Government  seizure.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  Goveirmient  to  oper- 
ate business,  such  action  should  be  of 
equal  benefits  and  liabilities  to  both  labor 
and  management.  While  labor's  con- 
tentions are  being  withiheld  during  the 
Oovei-nment  operations,  management 
benefits  should  likewise  be  held  in  abey- 
ance. 

The  instant  railway  dtqnite  certainly 

establishes  the  need  for  thorough  and 
careful  study  of  the  whole  question  of 
Government  seizure  and  of  an  equitable 

means  by  which  Government  seizure, 

when  H  occurs,  may  preserve  the  quaUty 
of  bareralnlng  power  of  the  dlsputlnc 
parties,    and    thereby    promote,    rather 

than  impede,  sound  and  logical  demo- 
cratic labor-management  relations.    No 

such  meclianism  is  now  on  the  books. 

A  board  of  controls,  in  no  wise  asso- 
ciated or  affiliated  with  the  parties  in 
dispute,  should  be  authorised  to  admin- 
ister and  operate  the  seized  business. 
An  advisory  committee,  represented  by 
labor.  managen;ient.  aind  the  pubUc, 
should  be  available  to  the  ho&Td  of  con- 
trols. Government  seizure  should  In  no 
wls^  curtail  or  hamper  free  collective 
bargaining.  Certainly  the  Government 
should  be  in  no  wise  financially  obligated 
for  operating  these  railways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  unques- 
tionably has  the  power,  and  it  was  his 
duty  and  responsibility  to  take  the  re- 
quired measures.  The  President  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  need.  Dr.  John 
R.  Steelman  has  done  all  in  his  power 
with  the  authority  afforded  him  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  this  dispute.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  tias  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  precedent 
The  handicap  is  the  lack  of  corrective 
legislation  to  more  adequately  govern 
labor  relations  and  the  lack  of  equitable 
legislative  procedure  governing  princi- 
ples and  practices  during  a  Government 
seizure  and  operation  of  plants,  facili- 
ties, or  Industries  Involved  in  labor  dis- 
putes. I  am  Indeed  hopeful  that  this 
Congress  win  give  attention  to  these 
great  needs. 


Aaalfsis  Discloses  Bias  in  Many  Sodolofj 
TeztbMks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MicRiOAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATTTES 

Thurtdav.  March  27.  1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  courtesy  of  its  author  I  have  recently 
received  an  excellent  book  entitled  "The 
Claims  of  8ociok)gy:  A  Critique  of  Text- 
books." by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hobbs.  associate 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.    I  commend 
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It  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  In- 
terested In  present-day  public-school 
education. 

Receipt  of  this  book  vras  one  of  the 
gratifying  results  of  my  recent  speech 
In  this  House  on  the  question,  "Is  There 
a  Subversive  Movement  In  the  Public 
Schools?"  In  a  letter,  accompanying 
the  copy  of  his  book.  Professor  Hobbs 
graciously  wrote  that  my  docimientation 
was  Incisive  but  eminently  fair. 

Professor  Hobbs'  book,  published  in 
1951.  had  not  come  to  my  attention  prior 
to  my  speech,  and  I  am  impressed  by 
the  independent  and  coincidental  cor- 
roboration which  his  research  in  high- 
school  and  college  textbooks  in  sociology 
affords  my  own  documentation. 

Professor  Hobbs  discloses  that  his  re- 
search covered  83  textbooks,  and  that 
"the  material  excerpted  from  the  text- 
V>ooks  fills  more  than  1.000  pages  of 
single-spaced  type,"  and  Involved  some 
4.000  citations,  covering  nine  main  soci- 
ological topics,  page  7. 

I  take  the  liberty,  as  a  sequel  to  my 
own  documentation,  of  calling  attention 
to  some  of  the  significant  observations 
and  conclusions  offered  by  Professor 
Hobbs  relevant  to  the  general  subject 
matter  which  I  presented  in  my  March 
21  speech. 

In  his  simunary  of  the  chapter  on 
Education,  Professor  Hobbs  comments 
regarding  the  textbooks  analyzed  : 

General  criticism  la  directed  against  educa- 
tion In  which  traditional  beliefs  are  taught 
about  history,  famUy  life,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  economic  system.  Traditional 
teaching  methods  are  criticized  because  they 
Involve  discipline  and  competition. 

As  alternatives  to  traditional  educational 
methods  and  content,  authors  advocate  jvo- 
gresslve  techniques  and  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  social-science  coin'sea,  with  pur- 
poses of  emancipating  personalities  of  the 
students  and  training  pupils  to  think  for 
themselves.  Many  believe  that  pupils  will 
thus  be  better  equipped  to  adjust  to  the 
contemporary  social  system  and.  somewhat 
contradictorily,  that  the  primary  purpose  uf 
the  schools  should  b«  to  promote  changes  in 
the  social  system.  Such  presentation  does 
not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  available 
scientific  evidence;  nor  Is  it  particularly 
conducive  to  an  Integrated  understanding  of 
the  role  of  education  In  society  (pp.  73-74). 

Regarding  the  "resistance  to  the  tyjye 
of  sociology  which  is  presented  in  text- 
books." Professor  Hobbs  observes: 

It  would  be  somewhat  surprising  if  reU- 
glous  groups  and  business  groups  did  not  ob- 
ject to  presentation  of  material  which  could 
constitute  a  threat  to  their  existence.  It 
would  be  more  objective  for  sociologists  to 
attempt  to  understand  such  resistance  than 
to  continue  to  inveigh  against  it  (p.  69). 

In  the  chapter  on  economics  Profes- 
sor Hobbs  offers  this  interesting  siun- 
mation  of  his  findings: 

Although  social  processes  and  social  con- 
ditions are  frequently  Interpreted  in  terms 
of  economic  factors  •  •  •  few  sociology 
texts  make  an  attempt  to  describe  the  eco- 
nomic system  which  functions  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  texts  make  no  attempt 
to  explain  the  principles  and  operational 
factors  which  are  involved  in  the  function- 
ing Of  a  capitalistic  economy  in  which  therv 
has  traditionally  been  a  large  amount  of  indl- 
Tldual  competition,  and  where  private  enter- 
prise   has    played    a    dominant    role.     This 


omission  might  seem  to  be  a  curious  ovtr- 

slght.  but  similar  omission  occxirs  In  textual 
discussions  of  war,  education,  government, 
and  other  major  social  phenomena,  and  ap- 
pears to  signify  that  the  authors  of  the  texts 
are  more  concerned  with  presenting  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view  toward  society  tiian  they 
are  with  presenting  an  impartial  description 
of  society  (p.  7S). 

Professor  Hobbs  continues  with  an  ob- 
servation which  I  find  particularly  inter- 
esting: 

Emphasis  in  sociology  texts  is  markedly 
critical  of  private  competitive  enterprise  and 
of  capitalistic  economy.  Forty-eight  of  a 
total  of  63  definite  statements  about  com- 
petitive enterprise  emphasized  defects  of 
this  aspect  of  our  economic  system.  No  more 
than  one  critical  statement  Is  counted  from 
one  text,  though  many  texts  make  numerous 
such  statements.  Fifty-eight  texts  contain 
definite  statements  relating  to  competitive 
enterprise  or  capitalistic  economy.  Nine  of 
these  give  either  a  neutral  presentation,  or 
balance  unfavorable  statements  with  others 
which  are  definitely  favonCble.  Only  six 
texts  give  relatively  favorable  emphasis  to 
comi>etitlve  enterprise  and  capitalism,  while 
the  remaining  43  emphasize  unfavorable 
features.  As  a  sidelight  which  may  be  of 
some  interest,  all  of  the  texts  (10)  which 
make  i^tatements  about  advertising  are  crit- 
ical of  this  aspect  of  the  economic  system 
(p.  75). 

He  adds  that  trend  toward  "definite 
criticism  of  the  economic  system  In  the 
majority  of  sociology  texts  appears  In 
texts  published  during  periods  of  pros- 
perity as  well  as  in  those  published  dur- 
ing periods  of  depression,"  page  76. 

In  his  summary  of  this  chapter.  Pro- 
fessor Hobbs  asserts: 

Most  texts  crttlclae  private  competitive  en- 
terprise as  It  functions  in  a  capitalistic  econ- 
omy. Criticisms  sre  In  the  form  of  sweep- 
ing generallzatt'>as  regarding  harmful  ef- 
fects of  the  economic  system.  Being  pri- 
marily an  expression  of  opinions  of  the  au- 
thors rather  than  specific  verifiable  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  through  scientific  studies, 
such  criticisms  must  be  accepted  or  rejected 
on  a  similar  basis  of  opinion  only"  (p.  83). 

He  also  reports  that  "high  school  texts 
are  at  least  as  critical  of  the  economic 
system  as  are  the  college  texts,"  page 
82. 

Professor  Hobbs.  in  this  same  chapter, 
also  raises  several  pertinent  and  chal- 
lenging questions  regarding  the  sociolog- 
ical treatment  of  economic  subjects.  He 
asks: 

Should  our  functioning  economic  system 
be  criticized  by  contrast  to  nonexistent  ideal 
systems,  or  should  its  merits  and  defects  be 
evaluated  in  comparison  with  alternative 
functioning  economic  systems  and  with  con- 
ditions of  the  past?     •     •     • 

Why  is  the  possible  relationship  between 
the  economic  system  and  high  planes  of  Uv- 
ing  minimized  or  Ignored  while  causal  rela- 
tionships are  ascribed  to  other  situations 
on  a  basis  of  no  better  evidence?     •     •     • 

Should  not  criticism  of  capitalism  and  in- 
dividual compensation  is  balanced  by  a  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  beneficial  features 
of  these  aspects  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem?    •     •     • 

Is  a  presentation  which  criticizes  a  func- 
tioning system  by  contrasting  It  with  hypo- 
thetical remedies  which  are  believed  to  be 
attainable  In  nonexistent  alternative  systems 
Justified  in  textbooks  which  are  presented  to 
immature  and  receptive  minds  under  ths 
authoritarian  prestl^s  of  science?  (pp.  70. 
80,  81). 


Turning  to  the  chapter  on  govern- 
ment, we  find  Professor  Hobbs  offering 
this  summary  of  his  findings: 

WhUs  none  at  ths  authors  speellicaUy  ad- 
Tocatss  abandonment  of  democratic  (repub- 
lican) government  and  substitution  of  some 
other  existing  form,  definite  leaning  in  ths 
direction  of  a  government-controlled  socisJ- 
izcd  econooty.  or  collscUvtstlc  forma  and 
processes.  Is  either  expressed  or  Implied  In  a 
majority  of  the  texts  (p.  8S). 

Professor  Hobbs  calls  attention  to  the 
same  emphasis  on  the  class  struggle 
which  I  cited  in  the  section  of  my  docu- 
mentation entitled  "Class  War  In  the 
Classroom."  He  quotes  as  specimen 
statements  the  assertion  of  one  sodoloor 
textbook  that  the  supporters  of  a 
marked  class  system  are  determined  to 
fight  it  out  with  their  opponents,  and 
the  comment  of  another  that  in  the 
struggle  to  achieve  democracy,  class  con- 
sciousness is  a  weapon.  Apropos  of 
these  and  similar  citations,  Mr.  Hobbs 
writes: 

StatemenU  such  as  these  which  describe 
the  relationship  between  classes  in  terms 
of  fighting  It  out  as  on*  of  ths  most  oora- 
mon  types  of  conflict,  reference  to  a  hypo- 
thetical proletariat,  freehanded  use  of 
exploitation,  and  contrasts  which  indicate 
that  those  who  are  for  capitalism  are 
against  the  Constitution  indicats  ths  na- 
ture of  the  presentation  which  Is  increas- 
ingly fotind  In  ths  treatment  of  social 
classes  (p.  88). 

Professor  Hobbs  further  finds  that  In 
28  of  35  texts  checked  on  references  to 
the  goal  of  government — 

Ths  predominant  emphasis  places  rsspop- 
slbillty  upon  govemmenul  activities  which 
will  provide  Individuals  with  happiness.  d«- 
veloped  personalities,  economic  welfare  and 
security:  which  will  decrease  or  remove  class 
distinctions,  or  which  will  make  life  a  "co- 
operative" quest  toward  "rational"  ideals. 
Such  emphasis  takes  the  burden  of  active  re- 
sponsibility away  from  individuals  and  places 
It  upon  the  government  (p.  SB). 

He  also  reports  that  "a  majority  of  the 
authors  rely  upon  extension  of  education 
and  curtailment  of  Individual  enterprise 
in  business  as  the  method  of  attaining 
the  goals  which  they  posit  for  govern- 
ment," page  90. 

In  this  chapter  also  Professor  Hobbs 
raises  some  challenging  que^'tions.  in-' 
eluding  the  following: 

Should  our  functioning  form  of  govern- 
ment be  presented  In  contrast  to  nonexistent 
(and  possibly  nonattalnable)  "Ideal  denux- 
racy."  or  should  Its  merits  and  defects  bt 
evaluated  In  comparison  with  other  func- 
tioning forms  of  government?     •     •     • 

Business  interests  do  have  some  influence 
on  the  formulation  of  some  governmental 
policies,  but  Influence  Is  also  exerted  by  farm 
blocs,  labor  groupM.  prohibitionists,  conser- 
vationists, educators,  racial  and  religious 
groups,  and  many  others  with  special  inter- 
ests. Why  Is  criticism  directed  against  ons 
group,  but  not  against  others?     •     •     • 

Why  is  the  rigidity  of  the  class  stnieturs 
increasingly  emphasised? 

Is  sufllclent  evidence  avaUable  to  demon- 
strate that  government  can  exercise  an  in- 
creasingly active  role  In  providing  economic 
and  other  forms  of  "security"  without  de- 
creasing Individual,  social,  and  political  prlv- 
Ueges? 

Are  ths  weaknesses   of   biu'saucraey.  tbs 

limitations   ot   knowledge,    and   the    limita- 
tions   of    the    "experts"    ability    to    predict. 
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•ooptod  wttb  tbm  posafbUltlas  at 
tiimmr*^  productkn  and  ot  ragimsotatlasi, 
•o  ntHglhls  that  they  need  not  sven  be 
mentioned  In  descriptions  at  programs 
whersln  government  actively  prorldes  for 
material  needs  and  deslrsst  (pp.  91-41). 

Professor  Hobbs  concludes  this  section 
of  hla  book  with  an  obserratiaci  which 
is  an  eloquent  rebuke  of  the  spokeonen 
.of  the  movement  In  education  which 
habitually  "sells  short"  the  American 
9stem  of  government: 

An  IntrlKulnc  anomaly  exists  in  the  coo- 
Uast  IwtwasB  crtttdsms  of  tbs  Oorcrnment 
and  objaetlv*  oondltkma.  This  Oovsmmant 
was  ballad  m  being  democratic  to  a  rerola- 
ttoiuury  dsarss  at  a  tltna  when  slavery  and  in- 
dentured asrrants  ware  accepted  as  int«cral 
parts  at  ths  aodal  order,  wban  women  war* 
dsnlsd  political  participation  and  tba  mala 
tlaetoratc  was  limited  by  yropaity  laqtilre- 
msnts,  when  class  dlstlnctioDS  govsmKl 
dress,  speech,  education,  and  residsooe — yet 
tt  Is  aopdsmnsd  as  "undemoeratle"  almosS 
in  direct  ratio  to  expansion  of  ths  slaetorata 
and  dse^-SMSs  In  class  distinctions  (p.  8t). 

In  a  final  summation  of  "the  core  of 
■odoioglcal  emphasis"  and  "orientation 
toward  self  and  society  which  Is  fostered 
generally  b.  authors  of  sodolocy  text- 
books," Professor  Hobbs  expresses  the 
belief  that  they  Include  these  proposi- 
tions: 


and  principles  which 
iBvolvw  dtodpUns  or  drill,  and  the  teachlnc 
at  traditional  baUsfs  about  tte  government. 
tb«  taoally.  or  ths  aconomlc  system  ars  In- 
sAelsnt  and  harmful.  Ibsas  abould  bs  re- 
placed by  including  soeial  sclencs  into  pro- 
aisssl»s  sdocatloQ  prngrmms  which  wiU  train 
students  to  think  for  ttemselvos  and  to  bs- 
have  only  in  aooordaDCS  with  mil-^imiyd 
prlnclplas  of  "rationaltty."  Independent 
thtnh^m  and  rationality  will  caaaacipata 
studsnt  personaUttes  from  the  stultifying 
sOsets  at  traditional  beliefs  and  snabls  them 
to  adjust  to  sstetiof  social  situations  and  to 
promois  social  changa. 

Ttemocraey"  Is  highly  deslrabls,  but  ths 
present  form  ot  gowsmiiMnt  is  not  demo- 
cratic, principally  because  business  Interests 
exert  too  much  control  over  It.  Division  of 
society  Into  classes  Is  undesirable,  and  class 
conflict  Is  becoming  more  Intense  as  these 
dlvlsloos  within  our  society  becoms  more 
pronounced.  Oovemment  should  actively 
provide  people  with  sectirlty,  equality,  happi- 
ness, and  dsvsloped  personalities,  rather 
than  passively  allow  individuals  to  pursue 
these  ends  within  a  general  framework  of 
regulations.  Increased  govsmmsntal  control 
over  business  and  Industry  Is  ths  most  im- 
portant step  toward  attainment  of  the  pos- 
ited snds.  but  such  controls  constitute  only 
ana  phase  ot  broader  social  planning  (pp. 
l«S-0). 

Professor  Hobbs  acknowledges  that  his 
"abbreviated  description  of  sociological 
emphasis  suffers  from  oversimplifica- 
tion." but  adds  that  his  study,  combined 
with  10  jrears  of  teaching  In  the  field  of 
sociology,  siipports  his  belief  that  views 
such  as  he  has  summarized — and  the 
validity  of  which  he  vigorously  chal- 
lenges— "are  the  sort  that  are  likely  to 
remain  with  students  after  they  have 
read  these  textbooks." 

I  welcome  the  findings  presented  by 
Professor  Hobbs,  and  I  beUeve  that  all 
who  are  Interested  In  the  documentation 
wbkh  I  made  will  find  some  significant . 
parallels  In  the  earlier  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent research  done  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  educator. 


Haw  Ta  Sptad  Less  Maaey:  Easy  Way 
EirrENSION  OP  RQiARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

Olt  OHIO 
HI  THS  BOUSE  OF  REPRBUENTA 11 V  lUB 

Twsday,  March  4.  1952 

Ifr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tba 
course  of  President  Truman's  recent  Jef- 
ferson Day  speech,  he  announced  among 
other  more  delightful  things  that  he  was 
planning  to  send  plans  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
Congress.  This  Is  welcome  news.  To 
date  the  Eighty-second  Congress,  which 
Is  Democratic  In  both  House  and  Senate, 
has  done  little  or  nothing  to  assist  in  the 
execution  of  the  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommendations which  must  be  the  basis 
of  any  constructive  reform  in  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  our  Oovemment.  The 
only  reorganisation  plan  approved  by 
this  Congress  was  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  remodeling,  and  this  came 
from  the  White  House  only  after  the 
scandalous  situation  had  rocked  that 
office  to  its  heels. 

Prom  the  evidence  already  in  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  President  has  lost  his  op- 
portunity to  propose  effective  changes  in 
the  executive  branch  of  our  bureacracy. 
His  announcement  that  he  will  not  seek 
renomlnation  means  that  very  few  of 
his  party  leaders  win  be  paying  much 
attention  to  his  activities  henceforward. 
The  jockeying  for  new  positions  polit- 
ically may  well  shake  his  hold,  feeble  as 
it  often  seemed,  upon  his  partisans. 

ICeanwhile,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
could  be  planning  to  Improve  efficiency 
in  the  Post  Office,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior,  our  health  and  med- 
ical services,  our  Army  engineer  staff, 
among  others.  It  requires  only  the  win 
and  the  determination  to  carry  out  the 
Jobs.  If  we  elect  peoi^  who  have  this 
will,  we  will  do  it.  and  do  it  easy. 


Wkat 


leans  to  T« 
Ta«r  Ckildrea 


EXTENSION  OP  REIffARKS 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  maHo 
m  TBM  BOUSB  or  RKPBBSBNTATIVBB 

Friday.  AprU  4.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoBB,  I  want  to  Include  a  statement 
by  the  Honorable  Tom  Linder.  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  for  the  State  of 
Oeorgla,  which  was  carried  as  a  front- 
page editorial  in  the  Prophetic  News  Her- 
ald, Spokane.  Wash.: 

What  IirTKaNA-noNAUSM  IIxams  to  Tou  am 
TouB  daumMM 

Today  every  true  American  must  Intuitive- 
ly feel  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
United  states  carrying  the  entire  burden  of 
furnishing  ths  money  and  the  blood  to  regu- 
late the  whole  world.    Tour  common 


must  tell  you  that  tlw  American  peopls  taava 
been  framed. 

TBX  UNTTED  NATIOlfS  OBOAKiaATION 

nils  International  humbug  was  framed  at 
Washington,  D.  O..  August  21  to  October  7, 

1044.  and  was  known  as  ths  Dumbarton  Oaka 
Oonf  M-enoa.  It  was  thers  concocted  by  rep- 
resentaUvss  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, and  China. 

The  scheme  to  sell  the  United  States  to 
the  intemationallBts,  made  In  Washington, 
was  adopted  at  San  Francisco  April  26  to 
June  26,  1945,  and  the  Charter  was  drawn 
up.  The  original  parties  consisted  of  50  na- 
tions, and  its  membership  now  mcludes  00 
member  nations. 

The  Charter  became  effective  October  24. 

1045,  upon  ratification  of  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  The  Se- 
curity Council  consists  of  the  same  crowd 
that  originally  framed  this  at  Dumbarton 
Osks.  except  that  France  was  added,  t^aMng 
five  members. 

Hie  Security  Council  consists  of  11  mem- 
bers of  which  five;  namely,  the  U.  8.  S.  R.. 
China,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  are  permanent  members,  and 
these  five  must  vote  unanimously  to  take 
action  regardless  of  how  the  other  six  mem- 
bers vots. 

OTBxa  DinsiOMs 

There  are  a  number  of  other  subdivisions 
such  as  the  Soonomlc  and  Social  Council, 
the  Trusteeship  Oouncll.  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  etc. 

In  short,  the  United  Nations  organisa- 
tion is  a  complete  world  governnMnt  tend- 
ing to  become  paramount  to  all  existing 
governments. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  clearly 
and  without  any  misunderstanding,  I  call 
to  your  attention  the  foUowing  recorded 
facts: 

Bach  nation  regardless  of  slae  or  popula- 
tion has  representation  of  flvs  mambeia. 

Sach  nation  regardless  of  slae  or  popu- 
latUm  has  one  vote. 


trniRO    STARS   IS    ODTVORD 

Iceland,  with  only  140,000  population,  has 
one  vote.  The  United  States  with  150.- 
000,000  population  has  1  vote. 

Iceland.  Luxemburg,  Panama.  Costa  Rlea 
each  have  less  than  a  million  population. 
Tl«  4  taken  together  have  slightly  mors 
than  2,0004)00  population  yet  the  4  have 
4  times  as  much  voting  powar  as  tha  United 
States. 

It  would  take  1,140  Americans  to  exert  as 
much  influence  in  the  organization  as  can 
be  exerted  by  1  man  !n  Iceland. 

Nicaragua,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Paraguay, 
Honduras,  Liberia,  and  New  Zealand  each 
has  only  one  and  a  fraction  million  popu- 
lation. "Hisse  last  7  taken  together  have 
a  population  of  9,706,000,  or  an  average 
Of  about  1,400,000  each,  "rbe  average  pop- 
ulation of  these  seven  member  nations  Is 
less  than  half  of  the  population  of  the  State 
of  Oeorgla.  The  total  population  of  these 
seven  countries  is  less  than  the  population 
of  Metropolitan  New  York,  to  say  nothing 
ot  the  SUte  of  New  York. 

Thirty  of  the  sixty  member  nations  have  a 
population  ranging  from  140,000  to  8.000.000. 

XUBSIA,  CBIMa,  AND  IMOIA 

On  the  other  hand,  Russia,  with  108,000,- 
000,  India  with  342,000,000,  and  China  with 
463.000.000  have  combined  populatton  at 
practically  1.000.000.000  as  against  the  United 
States  150,000.000. 


TBX  UMITSU  STATBS  CAJT'T  WXIT 

Rom  the  above  It  is  obvious  that  tha 
United  States  cannot  win.  On  a  population 
basis,  we  are  outnumbered  7  to  1.  On  a 
unit  basis  as  it  is  at  present  constltatsd. 
w«  ars  outniunbered   60  to   1.     Take   your 
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elioloe  of  bow  you  lofl«,  tliere  U  no  way  to 
Win  In  such  an  organization. 

With  thia  picture  belore  you.  It  U  e««y  to 
understand  why  we  are  pouring  billions  of 
4lollara  into  foreign  countries  In  an  effort  to 
Imy  votes  In  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. We  must  have  the  votes,  and  how  long 
do  you  think  we  can  continue  to  pay  th« 
price  we  are  paying  to  get  the  vote*? 

Ona  BANDS  AKS  TOD 

On  the  other  hand.  American  boys  must 
do  all  the  dying  and  fighting,  but  they  can- 
not even  die  except  on  orders  of  this  bunch 
of  foreigners  to  which  we  have  sold  out  In 
the  United  Nations  organization. 

Our  boy»  in  Korea  are  not  allowed  to  even 
bomb  and  destroy  the  lethal  weapons  of  the 
enemies  because  the  United  Nations  organi- 
sation does  not  agree  to  It.  This  is  the  rea- 
«on  Douglas  MacArthur  was  fired  from  com- 
mand, because  he  was  thinking  In  terms  of 
saving  American  lives  and  treasure.  This 
did  not  sxilt  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion, whose  votes  we  were  buying.  All  of  the 
talk  about  General  MacArthur  being  out  of 
■tep  with  the  President  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  was  so  much  buncombe.  Even  those 
who  know  the  ABC  of  constitutional  law 
know  that  a  treaty  entered  Into  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
takes  precedence  over  all  statutory  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  the  States.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  themselves  subordinates  to  the  or- 
ders issued  by  the  United  Nations.  Every 
man  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  Con- 
gress ought  to  know  this. 

SOMS  COMPAUBOIfS 

In  land  area,  Luxembvirg,  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  organization,  consists  of  990 
square  miles.  Burke  County,  Ga..  consists 
of  956  square  miles.  Biirke  County  is  as 
large  as  this  member  of  the  organization, 
and  yet  this  little  country  no  bigger  than 
Burke  County  has  as  big  a  voice  in  the 
United  Nations  organization  as  does  the  en- 
tire United  States. 

There  are  24  counties  in  Georgia  whose 
total  land  area  is  15,519  square  miles.  These 
34  counties  are  larger  in  area  than  either 
Belgium.  El  Salvador,  Haiti.  Israel.  Lebanon, 
or  Luxemburg,  and  yet  those  7  little  coun- 
tries have  7  times  the  voting  strength  of  the 
United  States. 

POPULATIOH8 

The  34  most  populous  counties  In  Georgia 
bave  a  population  of  1.774.884.  These  24 
counties  have  more  population  than  either 
Iceland,  Luxemburg,  Panama.  Costa  Rica. 
Nicaragua.  Lebanon.  Israel.  Paraguay,  Hon- 
duras, or  Liberia  and  yet  those  countries 
have  ten  times  the  voting  strength  of  the 
United  States. 

Does  that  begin  to  open  your  eyes?  If  not, 
they  are  really  heavy  with  sleep. 

Did  you  fall  to  understand  why  it  was  nec- 
essary for  Mr.  Truman  to  collect  more  taxes 
in  8  years  than  had  been  collected  in  156 
years  before,  including  George  Washington. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt:  and  everything 
In  between. 

Many  business  people  in  New  Tork.  Chi- 
cago. Kansas  City,  and  other  places  have 
chosen  to  pay  off  the  racketeers  rather  than 
to  fight  for  decency  and  order.  It  seems 
that  same  spirit  has  taken  hold  of  Washing- 
ton and  they  are  trying  to  pay  off  the  rack« 
•teers  because  they  do  not  have  the  back- 
ground, intestinal  fortitude,  nor  the  courage 
to  depend  on  Ckxl  and  right  for  the  preserva- 
tlon  of  our  heritage  and  for  the  endurance 
of  this  great  country. 

INTEENATTONALISTS  IM   SADDLX 

The  internationalists  are  in  the  saddle  and 
bave  been  throtigh  long  and  bloody  years. 
The  answer  is  in  the  hearts,  minds,  and 
bands  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  be- 
lieve in  Cod  and  whose  labor  and  toil  pro- 
duce  our  bounteous  crops  and  Industrial  sup- 
plies as  well  as  those  who  perform  in  profes- 


sional fields  at  whlte-oollar  tasks  and  In  the 
field  of  fiiumce  and  business. 

It  is  folly  to  look  for  a  leader  to  get  tis 
out  of  this  mess  among  those  who  have  had 
a  part  in  getting  us  into  it.  God  has  always 
raised  up  a  leader  in  times  of  stress  when  the 
people  have  turned  to  Him.  Sometimes  it 
has  been  from  among  those  who  ranked  as 
captains  and  kings.  At  other  times.  He  has 
brought  forth  a  simple  shepherd  lad.  Who- 
ever he  may  be  and  from  wherever  he  may 
come,  the  final  decision  will  rest  with  us 
the  Individual  people  as  to  whether  we  have 
the  courage  or  whether  we  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  demand  with  unmistakable  voice 
and  force  that  ovir  Government  be  returned 
from  foreigners  to  Washington,  to  the  States, 
and  to  the  people.  Do  not  wait  to  see  what 
others  will  do,  but  make  up  your  mind  where 
you  stand. 


So  Yoa  Like  Russia,  Do  Ton? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
Dl  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVS8 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mx.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  parlor  pinks,  armchair  radicals,  and 
sympathizers  with  the  downtrodden  of 
the  earth  may  not  like  this  story,  but 
Americans  will  reai  it  and  think  hard. 
This  last  week.  19  Russian  refugees  ar- 
rived in  our  country  after  a  flight  from 
the  Soviet  Union  that  began  in  October 
1947  and  carried  them  13.000  miles  to 
safety  and  hope. 

Among  the  group  was  a  15-year-old 
girl  who  has  lived  through  guerrilla 
flghtiiig  along  the  Soviet  border.  Inside 
China  and  across  thousands  of  miles  of 
Asiatic  cold  and  sv^'>ring.  Half  of  the 
survivors  of  this  ordeal  were  members  of 
families  that  fled  from  Russia  into  China 
after  the  Communist  revolution  of  1918. 
In  1947,  the  Chinese  Reds  fell  upon  them 
and  drove  them  from  theli-  homes.  They 
wandered  into  southern  China,  flghting 
their  way  as  wanderers,  in  constant 
danger  of  massacre  or  starvation.  It 
took  them  5  years  of  torturing  travel  by 
foot  to  reach  Tibet  and  the  Indian 
border. 

In  India,  they  were  given  shelter  by 
a  White  Russian  organization,  the 
Tolstoy  Foundation,  and  it  was  through 
the  help  of  this  group  th?t  they  came  to 
the  United  States. 

No  regime  which  makes  life  so  un- 
bearable for  Its  people  that  they  prefer 
the  risk  of  death  to  life  itself  can  be 
worth  perpetuating. 


Please,  No  More  '^Averaf c"  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUTH  THOMPSON 

or  mcHiCAif 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  Aprti  8, 1952 

Miss  THOMPSON  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing   editorial    from    the    Whitehall 
(Mich.)  Forum  for  AprU  3.  1952: 

pLSAn.  No  Ifou  "AvnAox"  Ifxir 

Barry  S.  Truman  has  formally  bowed  out 
of  the  Presidency.  It  will  mark  the  end  of 
seven  tumultuous  years — hard  years  of  world 
crisis  and  domestic  crisis,  of  vital  decisions. 
Perhaps  historians,  with  years  of  hindsight 
to  help  them,  will  find  eventually  that  Mr. 
Truman's  administration  has  been  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  we  think  it  has  been.  For  our  coun- 
try's sake  and  the  world's  sake,  we  hope  so. 

It  has  been  our  opinion,  for  seven  long 
years,  that  lir.  Truman's  great  single  asset 
in  the  minds  of  millions  of  voters  was  only 
that  he  was  an  "average  man" — that  tbey 
could  look  at  him.  and  think  what  they 
would  do  In  his  place  and  feel  pretty  sure 
that  Mr.  Truman  would  do  Just  that. 

We  hope,  with  all  our  hearts,  that  Mr. 
Truman  will  be  the  last  man  our  voters  pick 
for  this  doubtful  attribute.  When  you  and  I 
bmnble  around  in  otir  everyday  affairs,  we're 
monkeying  around  with  $00  or  $70  pay 
checks,  not  with  •60.000.000.000  or  •70.000.- 
000,000.  When  we  act  on  prejudice  or  mis- 
taken loyalty  to  otir  friends,  on  personal 
likes  or  dislikes,  we're  making  up  matters  no 
more  Important  than  a  fishing  trip  or  bridge 
party,  not  messing  up  the  lives  of  millions 
of  teen-age  young  people  or  the  Uves  and 
fortunes  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

We  think  It's  a  tragedy  when  an  "average 
man"  sits  in  the  White  House,  where  he  has 
to  make  unaverage  decisions  as  to  world 
leadership  and  mtemational  policy. 

Harry  Truman  la  leaving  the  Presidency. 
We  do  believe  he  has  made  a  sincere  effort  to 
do  his  very  best.  Unfortunately,  we  also 
believe  that  there  are  many  more  brilliant 
men  in  this  country  whose  bast  would  have 
been  a  whole  lot  better. 

We  hope  that  the  two  parties.  In  their  na- 
tional conventions,  think  about  these  things 
as  they  choose  candidates  and  that  tbey 
do  not.  under  any  clrciuistancea.  look  with 
favor  on  any  candidate  whose  chief  qualifi- 
cation Is  that  he  U  "average  '  We  face 
critical  yean;  the  very  best  thinking  we 
can  produce  won't  be  a  bit  too  good  to  help 
bring  us  safely  through. 


Eiscaliowcr,  Gibm  H< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OF  njUMOIS 

IN  THK  HODSK  OF  RKPRBSXNTATIVBB 
Tuesday,  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  BUSBET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzcoKo,  I  include  a  portion 
of  the  text  of  the  broadcast  given  by  the 
well-known  commentator,  Paul  Harvey, 
over  the  ABC  network  on  Aprtl  6,  1952. 
at  10  p.  m.: 

Chicago. — Minutes  ago  tonight  Joe  Louis 
told  me  that  he  has  a  favorite  candidate  all 
staked  out,  that  he  does  not  want  a  mUttary 
man  in  the  White  House,  that  he  does  not 
think  Ta»t  can  win.  So.  he.  Joe  LouU.  wUl 
stump  for  Stassen.  But  Tarr  and  Klsenhower 
lead  the  GOP  field  into  the  back  stretch  this 
week,  facing  battles  for  delegates  from  lUl- 
■nots.  Rhode  Island.  Kansas,  and  Kentucky. 
And  here's  how  they  stack  up  at  the  turn: 
Tarr  has  141.  pledged  delegates;  Klsenhower 
has  77.  Tatt  has  been  running  far  better 
against  Eisenhower  and  Stassen  than  &• 
did  4  years  ago  against  Dewey  and  Stassen. 

Now  something  to  slumber  on:  This  past 
week  General  Ktsenhower  Issued  a  formal  re- 
port on  his  first  year  as  military  commander 
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tn  Surope.  The  WaU  Street  Journal  of 
Wednesday  called  it  a  campaign  speech,  m- 
stMMl.  and  dissecting  It.  described  how  care- 
fully It  had  been  planned  to  please  every- 
body. To  the  worklngman.  General  Blaen- 
hower  said  b«  oondders  labor  a  full-fledged 
partner  in  the  free  system.  To  the  bustneas- 
man.  he  said  that  labor  mxist  share  in  re- 
sponsibility as  equally  as  it  must  share  in 
productivity.  To  the  taxpayer,  the  general 
offered  hope  that  Curope  would  soon  become 
seir-sustalntag.  To  the  jitematlonallst. 
Baenhower  reiterated  his  distaste  for  isola- 
tionism. And  for  those  fearful  ot  a  military 
man  tn  the  White  Bouse,  he  carefully  offered 
this  and  I'm  quoting:  "A  great  many  of  the 
problems  referred  to  me  and  often  the  most 
dtfBcult  have  been  economic,  political,  and 
psychological  rather  than  purely  military." 

In  brief.  General  Peenhower  was  at  his 
diplomatic  beet  and  held  out  tempting  red, 
white,  and  blue  bors  d'oeuvres  and  smooth 
palatable  political  pablum  for  everybody. 
Now,  it's  time  for  something  we  can  get  our 
teeth  wto.  General  Klsenhower  is  a  gctter- 
akmger  and  a  good  one.  Rla  many  fine 
qualities  oombtne  to  create  an  almost  in- 
credible capacity  for  getting  along.  With 
this  gift  he  has  enticed  Jealous  competitors 
to  cooperate  and  has  become  as  generally 
well  Itked  as  any  contemporary  American  and 
as  but  few  in  history  have  been.  This  Is  a 
great  deal  to  ask  General  Eisenhower  to  give 
up.  But  it's  time  now  for  some  very  serious 
thinking  about  the  office  of  the  Presldeney 
of  the  United  States  and  thU  is  a  Job  that's 
going  to  require  something  more  than  an 
overeeSiS  Orover  Whalen. 

The  gift  for  getting  along  wtll  be  in- 
valuable anywhere  but  what  Tm  saying  Is 
that  the  peofrie  of  the  United  States  are  keen- 
ly aware  of  what's  at  stake  this  tUne  around 
and  the  man  who  moves  into  the  White 
Rouse  Isn't  going  to  be  able  to  straddle  issues 
Indefinitely.  And  we  want  to  know  on  which 
side  he  stands  now.  before  he  movee  in.  And 
If  you  dont  believe  the  people  are  suspicious, 
ask  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska. 

General  Ike.  Tm  aware  other  advisors 
closer  to  you  than  I  are  saying  you  may  be 
able  to  hold  out  untU  later,  that  maybe  you 
wont  have  to  come  back  here  early  enough 
to  get  all  dirtied  up  In  this  primary  fight. 
But  theyYe  wrong,  sir.  Tou  may  be  llsten- 
tng  to  some  of  the  same  people  that  were 
sprinkled  through  that  Madleon  Square  Oar- 
den  rally  a  few  weeks  beck  Some  of  tboae 
same  names  touted  WUIkle  to  the  skies,  too. 
Some  of  ttaoee  same  extremists  from  both 
the  left  and  the  right  got  him  nominated. 
Then  they  voted  for  Rooaevelt.  I'm  not  one 
of  those  who  bellr/es  all  saints  or  all  stnaers 
are  \n  any  one  political  party. 

Oeoeral.  you  may  be  the  man  we've  been 
awaiting,  the  man  on  the  white  horse.  If  so, 
I  say.  lead  on.  But  let  me  give  you  a  sample 
of  some  of  the  questions  honest,  loyal 
Americans  from  both  parties  want  answered. 
All  your  life  you've  been  tn  a  military  num- 
bers racket.  Tou  ordered  10,000  men  over 
here  and  10,000  cans  of  Spam  over  there  and 
80,000    blankets    over    here,    and    then    you 

ordered  the  10,000  men  over  here  over  ther»— 
a  numbers  racket.  The  only  question  of 
economics  which  arisee  is  making  supply  and 
demand  meet  but  you  set  the  demand.  Tou 
have  never  had  to  balance  a  budget. 

This  Is  an  absurd  oversimplification,  of 
course.  But  where  do  you  stand  on  tbe 
unlcm'sbop  and  the  old  age  pension?  Tou 
can't  answer  those  questions  with  a  slap- 
stick. Will  you  stand  flat-footedly  for  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  or  against  it?  Or  the  Bran- 
nan  farm  plan?  Tou're  against  sin  and  in 
favor  of  Federal  spending?  Where,  and  how 
much?  Do  you  agree  with  the  principle 
and /or  the  wording  of  the  proposed  applioa- 
tton  of  the  mPC?  Tou  either  do  or  you  dont 
and  Itl  important  to  a  lot  of  people  to  know. 

Candidates  opposing  you  cannot  evade 
these  issties.    The  people  hang  on  to  their 


coat  lapels  until  they  say  one  way  or  another 
and  your  strongest  opponent  at  the  moment 
is  a  man  who  has  hedged  least.  Tbe  people 
do  not  want  a  question  mark  In  the  White 
House.  That's  what  the  folks  m  Wlsconsm 
and  Nebraska  were  saying.  They  were  say- 
ing we  like  a  man  who  plays  poker  with  his 
hands  on  the  table. 

What  about  the  Commuitlst  Influence  tn 
the  teachers  school  of  Columbia  University? 
Tou  were  there.  As  president  you  could  have 
done  something  decisive  about  it,  but  you 
didn't.  How  far  does  a  master  compromiser 
compromise?  Was  there  a  reason?  Wo\ild 
you  act  with  a  firmer  hand  as  President  of  the 
United  States?  This  Is  why  your  political 
boosters  are  encoviraglng  you  to  stay  away. 
General.  Maybe  you  won't  have  to  answer 
these  questions,  they  reason. 

Well.  I  hear  friend::,  telling  me  the  same 
sort  of  thing.  Don't  take  a  stand,  they  say. 
Steer  dear  of  controversy  this  convention- 
consciotu  year.  Maybe  they're  right.  May- 
be in  this  political  climate  of  strong  feeling 
It  would  be  wise  for  me  Jiut  to  say  nothing 
with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  and  let  It  go 
at  that.  But  I've  a  feeling  about  that  sort 
of  wisdom.  I  flgiue  if  I  say  Just  that  which 
Is  popular  and  not  at  all  that  which  is  in  my 
heart  then  all  else  I  say  is  but  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cyuibal. 

Tou  may  lose.  General.  Tou  take  a  firm 
stand  In  accord  with  your  so-far  secret  con- 
science and  you  may  lose,  but  with  honor, 
and  surely  better  this  than  to  win  wtth  com- 
promise. 

Tou  want  to  know  where  I  first  certified 
this  conviction  that  a  man  has  to  stand  for 
something  or  is  likely  to  fall  for  anything? 
On  the  night  before  D-day  our  general  In 
the  ETO  made  a  speech.  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing the  Normandy  beaches,  tonight  a  speech 
by  Oen.  Dwlght  Eisenhower.  And  the  con- 
eluding  words  I've  carried  in  my  wallet  ever 
since.  In  fact.  I  memorised  them  a  long  time 
ago.  Jtist  before  be  said  "good  luck  and 
good  hunting"  on  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
he  said  this: 

"Be  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 
Or  his  deserts  are  small 
Who  dar*  not  piut  it  to  the  touch 
1V>  win  or  lose  it  aU." 

ICaybe  you  should  reread  some  of  your  own 
speeches.  Oeneral,  and  come  home  now  and 
lay  it  on  the  line.     Spell  out  yoxir  basic 

phUoaophy.  We  want  straight  talk.  It's  a 
quarter  to  12.  and  we  cant  afford  to  be 
wrong  this  time. 

Path.  Haavsr. 


0«  Agriraltari 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUTH  THOMPSON 

or  mcHiosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  April  8. 1952 

11188  THOMPSON  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
^>eak«r,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mrs.  Ward  Gilllland,  of 
Hart.  Mich.,  from  the  Michigan  Christian 
Advocate  for  March  13,  1952: 

OoB  AaBicm.TUBAL  Poucns 
(By  Mrs.  Ward  GUlUand) 

I  am  a  farmer's  wife.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
live  on  a  family  farm  in  this  great  State  of 
Michigan.  My  husband  was  born  on  the 
farm  we  now  own,  and  his  father  cleared  off 
the  virgin  timber  that  stood  here  when  be 
boTight  it.  Our  roots  are  deep  in  the  soil, 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  It  so.    We  take  a 


genuine  intereet  in  the  life  of  the  community 
around  us  which  includes  our  neighbors.  o\ir 
schools,  our  church  in  the  nearby  town.  We 
have  sought  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
bave  participated  in  those  activities,  religious 
and  secular,  which  have  had  the  best  inter- 
ests of  people  m  general  as  their  obJecUve. 
We  have  worked  with  others  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  agricultural  policies,  from  tbe 
local  to  the  national  level,  ever  trying  to  keep 
democratic  principles  in  mind — remember- 
ing the  ideal  is  to  be  "govenunent  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

Thwefore  it  was  with  uneasiness  that  we 
read  the  heading,  "Pamily-Farm  Program 
Launched."  tn  the  January  S  issue  of  the 
Michigan  Christian  Advocate.  A  reading  of 
the  brief  news  item  disclosed  that  church 
leaders  had  been  called  to  Waahington.  D.  C, 
to  discuss  the  ISepartment  of  Agriculture's 
new  family-farm  program.  Also  that  "the 
Agriculture  Department  hopes  to  initiate  tbe 
long-range  family-farm  program  in  order  to 
encoursge  the  family  farm  as  the  basic  unit 
of  American  agriculture.  Religious  groups 
have  been  asked  to  submit  their  views  and 
opinions  before  a  final  report  is  made  by  the 
Family-Farm  Policy  Review  Subcommittee." 

It  so  happens  that  the  family-farm  policy 
review  is  not  so  new  to  those  of  us  who 
live  on  farms.  We  were  asked  last  fall  to 
attend  meeUngs  arranged  by  the  agrlcxiltural 
mobilization  committee  of  our  respective 
counties,  and  without  any  previous  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  it.  pass  our  opimon  upon  a 
121-page  mimeographed  program  that  even 
our  mobilization  committee  members  con- 
fessed they  had  not  read  with  any  degree  of 
thoroughnees.  What  would  be  your  reac- 
tions under  these  circumstances?  Suppose 
we  share  with  you  the  thinking  of  the  farm 
people  we  know  about. 

First  of  all,  we  are  puisled  about  this 
sudden  emphasis  upon  the  family  farm. 
The  accepted  estimate  is  that  there  are  some 
4.500.000  actual  farmers  today  in  tbe  United 
States.  In  the  pamphlet  introducing  its 
family-farm  policy  review  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  not  more  than 
2  percent  of  these  farmers  fall  outside  the 
category  of  family  farmers.  With  93  percent 
of  our  farmers  in  the  famUy-fann  classifica- 
tion. It  would  seem  we  have  at  least  the 
safety  of  nxunbers. 

In  tbe  second  place  we  are  suspiclom,  be- 
cause we  have  the  word  of  such  eminent 
legislators  as  Senators  Homxb  Fsbcusom  of 
Michigan,  and  Hasst  F.  Btso  of  Virginia, 
that  the  family-farm  policy  review  contains 
much  of  the  Brannan  plan  for  agriculttire. 
This  is  confirmed  by  thoite  in  places  of  lead- 
ership among  farm  groups,  as  well  as  by  the 
conaidered  opinion  of  our  own  local  farm 
people  who  have  examined  this  121 -page 
review.  The  Brannan  plan  which  advocated 
lowered  prices  to  consumers  of  agricultural 
products,  and  higher  prices  to  producers  by 
means  of  subsidy  payments  to  farmers,  was 
strongly  opposed  by  farm  people  through 
their  own  organizations.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  National 
Orange  both  opposed  the  plan  as  unsound, 
tending  toward  Government  control  of  agri- 
culture,  and  as   being   political   in   nature. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  alarmed  when 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
formulates  a  policy  for  farmers.  And  not 
only  have  they  formulated  a  policy,  but  seem 
to  expect  Its  acceptance.  To  quote  John  A. 
Chisholm.  farm  editor  of  the  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  in  an  editorial  appearing  on  the 
farm  page  of  that  paper  on  September  28, 
1951:  "Granting  sincerity  of  purpose  in  the 
family-farm  policy  review,  the  manner  in 
which  the  Department  has  gone  about  it  has 
been  most  inept.  Would  Mr.  Brarman  or 
Mr.  McCormlck  give  approval  to  recom- 
mendations they  had  no  opportunity  to 
study,  especially  when  those  recommenda- 
tions might  gravely  affect  their  future  eco- 
nomic lives? 
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"Certain  recotnmendations  should  gi^9  st 
least  momentary  paxue.    To  name  a  few: 

"For  example,  the  suggestion  that  a  ma- 
jority In  a  soU-eonaervatlon  district  be  em- 
powered to  compel  district- wide  adoption  of 
certain  minimum  practices.  Strength  of  the 
8oU  Conservation  Service  has  lain  In  Its  vol- 
untary policy. 

"Duplicating  informational  services,  now 
an  important  function  of  the  Extension 
Service,  are  recommended. 

"The  USDA  Review,  pointing  out  wvak- 
nesees  In  the  present  farm  price-support 
program,  recommends  what  in  effect  Is  the 
Brannan  plan  of  subsidization. 

"With  exception  of  the  Farmer's  Union, 
smallest  of  the  national  farmer  organiza- 
tions, organized  farmers  oppose  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Farmers 
can  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  sense  •  •  • 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  seek- 
ing to  become  their  spokesman.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  does  not  undertake  to  be 
spokesman  for  labor,  and  one  never  hears 
a  peep,  much  less  a  loud  voice  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  as  spokesman  for 
business." 

In  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  position 
of  farm  people,  let  me  quote  the  following 
from  the  1951  statement  of  agricultural 
policy  of  the  largest  farm  organization  in 
Michigan,  numbering  about  50,000  farm 
families  at  present: 

"We  are  strenuotisly  opposed  to  aU  politi- 
cal-action programs  and  projects  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
signed to  originate  agricultural  policies. 

"The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  to  administer  agri- 
cultural programs  in  accordance  with  the 
general  authorization  and  policies  enacted 
Into  law  by  Congress.  Agricultural  poUcles 
and  Influences  must  originate  and  be  pro- 
moted by  the  people,  through  their  contacts 
with  Congress." 

May  we.  therefore,  respectfully  submit  to 
you  the  proposition  that  if  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  confined  Itself  to 
the  Important  business  of  administering 
agrlcultxiral  programs  as  already  enacted  and 
authorized,  they  would  not  be  submitting  to 
the  National  Council  of*  Churches  the  De- 
partment's new  family-farm  program  with 
the  hope  of  Initiating  the  same  among  farm 
people,  a  majority  of  whom  have  already  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  opposed  to  it. 

At  least  one  great  farm  organization  on 
the  national  level  has  gone  on  record  as  ask- 
ing for  a  decrease  in  appropriations  for  the 
USDA  budget,  believing  that  now  Is  the  time 
to  economize.  Farm  people  are  inclined  to 
▼lew  this  program  as  political  in  many  re- 
spects. In  Its  least  objectionable  form  it 
will  almost  certainly  require  enlargement  of 
administrative  staff  and  offices  and  bureaus 
In  the  Department  of  Agrlcultxire.  It  would 
seem  wiser  to  consider  the  Hoover  Conmils- 
slon  report  recommendations  on  Agriculture 
which  are  designed  to  "provide  better  services 
to  farmers  at  lower  cost  to  all  citizens." 

The  Methodist  Church  has  an  honorable 
position  of  high  regard  for  its  rural  folk. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  methodism  to 
find  out  how  its  rural  membership  feels  about 
having  this  distinctly  agricultural  program 
submitted  to  religions  groups  for  their  opin- 
ion. Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
opinions  expressed  by  farm  people  thus  far 
has  been  unfavorable,  and  many  of  these 
farm  people  are  Methodists. 

Since  farm  people  in  America  now  repre- 
sent less  than  20  percent  of  our  total  popu- 
lation. It  is  obvious  that  consideration  of 
the  plan,  even  by  religloxis  groups  cannot  be 
from  the  farm  point  of  view.  Our  experi- 
ence thus  far  has  been  that  ministers  and 
church  niembers  in  the  smaller  towns  have 
no  Idea  of  the  deeper  implications  of  the 
program,  and  so  are  easily  Impressed  favor- 
ably with  the  social  values  of  the  family 
farm  idea. 


We  are  tnily  puzzled,  suspicious,  and 
alarmed.  Will  our  planners  use  the  very 
church  Itself  to  Influence  public  opinion  In 
and  plan  for  ourselves?  Or  will  the  church 
of  socialism,  so  that  we  can  no  longer  apeak 
and  plan  for  oxirselves.  or  will  the  church 
rise  up  to  help  us  defend  these  essential  ele- 
ments of  our  "inalienable  right"  to  "life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursiilt  of  happiness"? 


UkrainiaB  Aati-SoTiet  Rally 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  MXW  JXBSXT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVBB 
Tuesday.  AprU  i.  19S2 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark;.  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  resolutions  adopted 
at  a  huge  rally  held  in  Newark  on  March 
30  by  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
Who  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  strug- 
gle of  maintaining  and  expanding  de- 
mocracy here  and  In  the  world.  May  I 
call  the  particular  attention  of  all  the 
Members  to  resolution  8,  urging  the 
adoption  of  certain  legislative  measures: 
RzsdLunoNs  Adoptxd  at  ths  Uki  auoam  Aim- 

SovxET  Raixt  Hzu  om  Sxthoat,  Masch  80, 

1052.    AT   MOSQtTS   Tbzatbx.   Nkwabk.   N.   J. 

(The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by 
4.000  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  from 
Newark  ani  other  New  Jersey  communities, 
gathered  at  the  Ukrainian  Anti-Soviet  Rally, 
sponsored  by  the  Ukrainian  Manifestation 
Committee  on  Sunday,  March  30.  1953,  at  the 
Mosque  Theater.  Newark,  N.  J.:) 

We,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  and 
newly  arrived  Ukrainian  immigrants,  resid- 
ing In  various  communities  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  assembled  at  this  great 
Ukrainian  Anti-Soviet  Rally  at  the  Mosque 
Theatre  in  Newark,  state: 

Whereas  the  present  international  explo- 
sive tension  and  chaos  has  been  created  by 
the  permanent  threat  to  world  peace  by  the 
Incessant  and  systematic  aggressive  and  ex- 
pansionist policies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
self-proclaimed  leader  of  a  vast  Communist 
conspiracy  to  enslave  all  mankind  and  to 
subordinate  it  to  the  materialistic  and  dic- 
tatorial power  of  Moscow,  the  traditional 
seat  of  enslavement  and  despotism: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  Its  position  as  leader  of  the  free 
world,  is  the  principal  target  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperialistic  aggression  and  conspiracy 
which  aims  at  the  complete  destruction  of 
our  freedom,  security  and  independence; 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  long 
accepted  the  basic  principles  set  forth  in 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
stating  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom  and  independence  and  that  they 
believe  these  principles  are  universal  and 
applicable  to  all  men  everywhere,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  forms  of  government:   be  It 

Resolved: 

1.  To  pledge  the  all-out  support  of  the 
assembled  who  are  guided  by  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  to  the 
United  States  Government,  in  the  ever-in- 
creasing effort  and  determination  to  oppose 
the  aggressive  and  imperialistic  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  whose  ultimate  aim  is 
imposition  of  slavery  upon  this  country  and 
destruction  of  Its  freedom  and  Independence, 
as  had  already  been  done  in  Ukraine,  coun- 
try of  our   ancestors,   and  in  many  other 


countries   at   Central   and   Kastem    Europe 
and  Asia. 

a.  TO  call  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  fact  that  the  driving  force  of. 
Moscow  Is  traditional  Russian  imperialism, 
clothed  in  Communist  garb,  as  ezempllfled 
by  ruthless  Russiflcatlon  of  the  non-Russian 
peoples  and  countries,  by  forcible  imposi- 
tion of  Russian  culture  and  language  upon 
the  non-Busslan  peoples,  and  Anally,  by 
genocldal  pneUoes  toward  the  non-Russian 
peoples. 

3.  To  fully  endorss  ths  wise  and  far -see- 
ing statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Acbeson 
of  June  afl.  1951  to  the  effect  that  the  preeent 
Soviet  poUcles  are  a  oootinuation  of  a  500- 
yaar-old  Russian  imperialism,  and  that  the 
proceea  of  encroachment  and  aggression  by 
which  Russia  tias  grown  from  the  Duchy  of 
Muscovy  to  a  vast  empire,  must  be  stopped. 
Ukraine  was  one  at  the  first  victims  of  Onr- 
1st  Russian  ImperlallHii  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  again  in  the  twentlee  of  this 
century,  when  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public was  overrun  by  the  Russian  Imperial- 
ists, disguised  as  Communists. 

4.  To  call  the  attention  at  the  Unltad 
States  Government  to  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viet Union,  despite  its  facade  at  monollthlo 
unity  and  invincibility.  U  riddled  with  we 
nessee  which,  if  properly  utilized,  can 
to  destruction  and  complete  eradication  at 
Russian  imperialism,  perennial  source  of  ag- 
gression and  enslavement  In  Bastern  Kurope 
and  AsU.  and  the  world  st  large. 

5.  To  call  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  free  world  at 
large  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  weaknees  at 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  presence  of  the  110.- 
000.000  non-Russian  peoples,  who  have  been 
conquered  forcibly  by  Moecow  and  are  kept 
In  slavery  and  subjugation  against  their  will. 
A  bold  and  well-planned  psychological  war- 
fare aimed  at  encouragement  and  aid  of 
theee  non-Russian  peoples  inside  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  who.  by  virtue  of  their  stubborn, 
systematic,  and  determined  opposition  to 
Moscow  are  our  natural  allies,  could  greatly 
enhance  our  success  in  combatting  Soviet 
Russian  despotism. 

6.  To  make  known  to  the  United  SUtes 
Government  and  other  governments  of  the 
free  world  that  the  45.000,000  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple are  now  engaged  In  a  gigantic  struggle 
against  Moscow  for  the  genuine  freedom  and 
Independence.  The  Ukrainian  people  will 
never  cease  fightmg  until  their  freedom  and 
Independence,  based  on  the  principle  of  a 
free  and  unqualified  self-determination.  Is 
achleTed. 

7.  To  call  on  all  the  peoples  enslaved  by 
Russian  Imperialism,  whether  In  the  satel- 
lite countries  or  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  proper,  to 
unite  their  forces  against  the  common  en- 
emy, Moscow.  All  these  enslaved  peoplea— 
Albanians.  Armenlsns.  Azerbaijanians.  Byslo- 
russians.  Bulgarians.  Cossacks.  Croattans. 
Czechs.  Georgians,  Estonians.  Hungarians, 
Latvians.  Lithuanians.  Poles.  Rumanians. 
Slovaks.  Tataro-Turkmen,  Ukrainians,  as  well 
as  Chinese  and  Koreans — can  create  a  for- 
midable antl-Sovlet  Russian  Imperialist  front 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Pacific. 

8.  To  urge  the  adoption  by  the  Congress 
of  the  dnlted  SUtes  of  the  following  meas- 
ures, which  can  greatly  Improve  our  pres- 
tige and  Influence  among  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Its  satellites: 

(a)  The  Kersten  resolution  (H.  Cpn.  Res. 
94)  calling  for  the  expression  of  friendship 
by  the  American  people  for  the  110.000.000 
non-Russian  peoples  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  and 
of  their  conviction  regarding  the  rights  of 
theee  peoples  to  their  basic  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

(b)  The  Kersten  amendment  to  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  '951  which  provides  as- 
sistance to  friendly  nations.  Under  terms 
of  this  act,  thousands  of  Ukrainian  escapees 
and  those  from  other  Soviet-held  lands,  are 
eligible  for  assistance.     The  act  authorises 
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aid  for  underground  liberation  movements 
within  the  Soviet-occupied  countries.  It  Is 
to  be  recalled  that  the  Ukrainian  under- 
groiind  morement  still  fights  against  the 
Soviet  Communist  forces,  alone  and  un- 
aided; 

(c)  The  MoOsrran  resolution  (8.  Bes.  S70) 
which  calls  for  a  new  United  Sutes  imml- 
gmMon  law  aiming  at  aUeviating  certain 
u>Si populated  areas  at  Europe,  and  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  to  thoussnds  of  ssoapsss 
tragi  behind  the  Iron  curtain  to  rwettls  In 
this  dountry  of  freedom; 

(d)  An  early  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
OcmvenUon  by  the  United  States  Senate  In 
order  to  bring  about  the  International  codifi- 
cation ct  crimes  of  genocide  as  perpetrated 
by  the  Soviet  Government  on  peoples  whom 
they  have  enslaved: 

(e)  The  Senate  BeeolutloB  MB  ealllnc  for 
an  early  estabUahmsot  ct  a  United  States  at 
■arop*  Wtm  the  hope  that  oooe  the  Soviet 
nkenaee  Is  vanqtilshed  the  federation  ml^it 
be  Joined  by  the  free  peoples  of  eastern  and 
central  Europe,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Can- 
oastis; 

(f)  Ths  Benton  reeolutkn  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Independent  Voloe  of 
America  so  ss  to  rendsr  our  psychological 
warfare  policies  more  powerful  and  dynamic 
•Bd  to  convince  the  enslaved  peoples  that  we 
■re  their  friends  and  In  favor  of  their  strug- 
gle against  the  totalitarian  power  of 


•.  Finally,  to  urge  the  United  States  Oov- 
tnt  to  make  It  known  to  the  enslaved 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  that  It  up- 
holds the  right  of  the  non-Buaslan  peopisi 
wtthln  the  U.  8.  8.  R..  as  w«U  ■•  that  of  the 
Buss ts  II  peoples  thumsslvss.  to  their  basic 
treedoaw,  which  Include  the  rlgbt  of  setf- 
dstsrmlnstVm  and  independence.  By  eo  4i^ 
lh|  the  United  States  Ooremment  will  bring 
tent  and  hope  to  the  peoples  op- 
hf  Moeeow.  peoples  who  are  fighting 
sgalnst  the  earns  tyrannical  farces  which  are 
killing  the  flower  of  otir  youth  in  Korea  and 
o  to  engulf  the  entire  world. 


LitkaaBk 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRED  L  BUSBET 


n  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIYEB 

TMe$daw.  April  t,  19i2 

Mr.  BUSBKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  pre- 
YiouB  occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  In  public  speeches 
I  have  expressed  my  sympathetic  feeling 
for  the  valiant  and  courageous  Lithu- 
anians who  are  still  in  servitude  under 
foreign  rule.  I  salute  the  splendid  citi- 
sens  of  this  country  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent. They  have  been  hard-woriting, 
loyal  citizens  during  wartime  and  peaoe- 
Ume,  aiMl  I  pay  tribute  to  them  for  their 
moral  support  of  the  sturdy  defenders  of 
liberty  who  have  suffered  the  stinging 
rebuke  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  tyranny 
and  have  been  denied  the  right  to  exist 
as  an  independent  people  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  choosing.  Their 
deep-rooted  traditions  and  -distinctive 
culture  have  enriched  our  country  and 
are  making  outstanding  contributions  to 
oar  own  civlU»itioa. 

In  spite  of  the  bnital  efforts  to  oblit- 
erate the  people  of  L*thuania,  the  forced 
labor,  poUce-state  tactics  and  the  fact 


that  their  voices  for  freedom  and  liberty 
have  been  muffled,  they  continue  to  dog- 
gedly fight  on  underground  for  the  day 
when  they  will  take  their  place  amoDg 
the  free  nations  of  the  world.  I  was  in 
my  district  in  Illinois  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  lithuania  was  commemo- 
rated throughout  this  land.  My  good 
friend,  Petras  Dauzcardls.  consul  of 
Lithuania  at  Chicago,  delivered  a  bril- 
liant address  at  the  Ashland  Auditorium 
on  February  10,  1952,  paying  respects  to 
the  revered  memory  of  Alnraham  Lin- 
coln and  those  who  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom for  Lithuania.  I  have  worked  con- 
tinuously with  the  people  of  Lithuanian 
extraction  in  this  cotmtry  and  shall 
always  be  In  the  forefront  with  them  in 
fighting  for  a  free  and  independent 
Uthusuila. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  the  address  of  Hem.  Petras  Dauz- 
cardls in  the  Appendix  of  the  CX>ifCKX8- 
sioiVAi.  Recokd: 

February  12  Is  the  birthday  of  slave  eman- 
cipator Abraham  Lincoln.  Pebruary  Ifl  Is 
the  Independence  Day  of  Lithuania.  We 
pay  our  respects  to  the  revered  memory  of 
T,in/yjn  and  of  all  those  who  fought  and  are 
ajhttng  for  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  Lithuania. 

American  slavee  were  Uberated  In  the 
nineteenth  oenttvy.  and  slavery  has  been 
aboUahed  In  the  free  and  civilleed  world. 
Tct  In  this  modem  twentieth  century,  Lith- 
uania and  her  people  have  been  enslaved  by 
a  tyrannovis  enslaver  and  exploiter  of  free 
T)at.ion«  and  peoples. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  and  of  other  So- 
viet enslaved  oountrlea  suffer  privations,  hu- 
miliations, persecutions,  tortures,  and  In 
many  instances  death,  but  they  do  not  re- 
nourca  their  God -given  rights  to  freedom 
and  Uberty,  they  do  not  surrender  to  the 
tyrant  from  Moscow. 

The  gxierrllla  Freedom  Fighters  In  Lithu- 
ania frequently  recite  Lincoln's  credo:  "With 
flrmnees  In  the  right,  ss  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  In" — to  liberate  am  country  and  to 
emancipate  our  people. 

According  to  recent  reports  of  Lithuanian 
escapees  and  German  repatriates  from  Lith- 
uania, the  plight  of  the  people  of  Lithuania 
is  appalling  and  beyond  words  of  descrip- 
tion. The  country  is  converted  into  one 
large  prison  and  slave  camp.  The  people  are 
deprived  of  all  property  and  fundamental 
human  rights — they  are  converted  Into  Soviet 
state  chattels— degraded  to  the  level  of  live- 
itock.  Their  masters  and  their  owners  are 
the  Red  lmi}erlallstic  aggressors,  forcible  oc- 
cupants and  nilers  of  the  erstwhile  free, 
prosperous  and  progressive  state  of  UthQ- 


Tlie  hardest  lot  fell  upon  the  backbone  of 
the  nation,  the  farmers.  76  percent  of  the 
poptilatlon  of  the  country.  They  have  been 
thrown  out  of  their  farms  and  herded  into 
concentration  camps  In  Lithuania  or  In  Rus- 
sia. 

Those  who  were  banished  to  Siberia  and 
the  other  vast  and  desolate  regions  of  Russia, 
work  In  slave  brigades  In  forests,  mines,  on 
road  construction,  diggings,  canals,  etc.,  while 
those  who  were,  for  the  time  being,  left  In 
Lithuania,  work  in  gangs  on  state  farms  and 
In  forests  under  rigid  surveillance  of  the 
commissars  and  Red  gestapo.  Compensa- 
tion for  their  work  Is  determined  by  a 
"master  state  plan"  and  "workday."  Under 
the  master  plan,  quotas  of  production  are 
fixed  for  every  Communist  farm,  "kolkhoa"; 
and  a  workday  for  every  kolkhoanlk  (In- 
mate of  a  farm).  The  workday  is  a  fixed 
amount  of  work  determined  by  the  stochanov 
formula.  It  does  not  matter  whether  a 
rker  fulfills  his  quota  in  1.  2,  or  8  days; 


his  workday  Is  determined  by  the  work  he 
accomplishes,  and  he  is  compensated  accord- 
ingly. The  compensation  Is  based  on  the 
quantity  of  products  left  In  the  kolkhoz  after 
deducting  the  state  share  and  various  pay- 
ments for  commissar  services,  for  tise  of 
machines,  contributions,  etc  The  average 
pa3rment  for  a  workday  is  S  pounds  of  grain, 
or  about  500  to  700  pounds  per  year.  Fam- 
ilies with  several  working  members  manage 
to  subsist  on  such  earnings,  but  families  with 
small  children,  which  cannot  eke  out  a  sub- 
sistence under  that  plan,  are  obliged  to  sell 
their  personal  belongings,  if  they  have  any 
left,  or  go  out  and  steal,  as  an  alternative 
to  starving  or  surrendering  their  children  to 
the  Soviet  State.  Lithuanian  farmers,  who 
were  always  well  fed  and  clothed,  are  now 
half -starved  and  clothed  In  rags. 

The  average  wage  for  an  unskilled  factory 
worker  Is  800  rubles  per  month.  With  It 
he  can  buy  very  little:  black  rye  bread  costs 
1.50-1.80  rubles  per  kilogram;  1  kilogram 
of  butter  is  25-30  rubles:  1  kilo  of  lard  or 
bacon.  80-40  rubles;  1  hundredweight  pota- 
toes. 9-ia  rubles;  woman's  woolen  stilt. 
1.000-1.300  rubles;  man's  suit,  2.000-2.500 
rubles;  shoes  from  60  to  600  rubles.  The 
wage  and  price  ratio  tells  the  story  of  the 
worker's  plight  in  Lithuania. 

Besides  the  grievous  economic  plight,  there 
Is  the  constant  iinbearable  tension  and  fear, 
inquisition,  terrorlcatlons,  arrests,  deporta- 
tions, etc.  There  Is  no  family  in  Lithuania 
that  has  not  been  touched  by  the  hand  of 
the  despicable  police  of  the  occupant  of 
Lithuania.  Out  of  a  3,000.000  population  in 
Lithuania,  over  half  a  million  (every  sixth 
person)  have  been  deported  from  Lithuania 
to  Siberia  and  other  remote  parts  of  Russia. 

United  States  Congress  Is  now  investigating 
the  massacre  of  10.000  Polish  ofBoers  at 
Kat]m.  Similar  massacres  and  murders  were 
committed  In  like  manner  by  the  Commu- 
nist gestapo  in  Lithuania;  in  the  forest  of 
Ralnial,  76  persons.  Including  clergymen, 
lawyers,  physicians  and  students  were  first 
tortured  Inhumanly,  then  put  to  death;  In 
the  Pravenlsklal  concentration  camp,  4U 
persons  were  killed:  of  If^.CXX)  political  prison- 
ers in  the  Vilnius.  Kaunas,  and  other  fu-isons. 
only  600  were  liberated — 11.500  were  either 
killed  In  Llthijanla  or  taken  to  Russia  for 
liquidation;  on  the  death  march  to  Tscher- 
ven,  hundreds  of  Lithuanians  were  mas- 
sacred (3  survivors  are  now  In  Chicago ) ;  ap- 
proximately 20,000  Lithuanian  guerrilla  Free- 
dom Fighters  were  killed  by  the  MOB  in 
1945  and  194(1.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
the  victims  of  the  Soviet  police  In  Lithu- 
ania is  SO.OCX),  or  1  percent  of  the  population. 
Soviet  murders  and  deportations  have  de- 
prived Lithuania  of  20  percent  of  her  entire 
population.  This  maleficent  Soviet  crime  of 
genocide  continues  in  Lithuania. 

The  Soviet  occupants  are  using  Indirect 
as  well  as  direct  methods  of  annihilation, 
denationalisation  and  dehumanteatlon  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  everything  that  is 
near  »nd  dear  to  them:  (Christian  or  western 
culture,  true  and  free  education,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  bringing  up  their  chil- 
dren In  their  own  way  of  life,  all  these  and 
other  precloxis  assets  at  clvillaed  hiunan 
beings  have  been  torn  from  the  Llthxianian 
pec^le  or  are  prohibited  to  them. 

Patriotic  and  capitalistic  books  are  being 
destroyed  and  baiuied  In  Lithuania.  The 
Osmmunlst  S3rstem  of  education  has  sup- 
planted the  principles  and  methods  of  vrest- 
em  education.  Last  summer  over  12,000 
teachers  received  reeducation  training  with 
emphasis  on  dentatlonallsatlon  and  oom- 
munlsatlon  of  Lithuanian  youth.  CX}mmu- 
nlst  profeasors  trained  the  teachers  in  Inctil- 
catlon  of  new  (Soviet)  doctrines,  in  methods 
of  investigating  the  political  activities  at 
students,  and  ,ln  preparation  of  doesleic 
Two  thousand  teachers  who  were  not  recep- 
tive to  the  new  education  were  released  from 
their  duUes  for  political  unreliability.  These 
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unrellables  win  not  be  able  to  secure  em- 
ployment, will  be  acciued  of  vagrancy,  and 
Will  be  deported  from  Lithuania. 

Children  of  unrellables  and  of  former  1&pj2« 
owners  are  not  admitted  Into  secondbry 
schools,  colleges,  or  universities.  These 
schools  are  open  only  to  the  privileged  or 
choBen  ones. 

Religion,  or  anything  connected  therewith. 
Is  derogated  In  Lithuania.  More  than  half 
the  churches  are  closed  and  over  70  percent 
of  the  clergy  have  been  deported  or  have 
disappeared.  Of  six  dioceses,  only  one  has  a 
bishop;  five  bishops  have  been  deported  or 
slain.  Churches  are  placed  on  an  equal  level 
with  entertainment  houses  and  are  taxed  ac- 
cordingly. If  taxes  are  not  paid,  the  church 
is  condemned  and  converted  into  a  place  of 
entertainment  or  other  Soviet  "wtablishment. 
This  \inreasonable  and  sacrilegious  behavior 
of  the  regime  is  torture  to  the  faithful. 

If  this  barbaric  situation  will  continue  in 
Lithuania  for  long,  the  state  of  Lithuania 
will  be  converted  into  a  Soviet  colony  pre- 
dominantly inhabited  by  Imported  Russians 
and  Mongolians,  and  the  autochthonoiis  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  will  be  distributed  through- 
out the  vast  empire  of  Rxissia.  and  annihi- 
lated as  a  national  entity.  The  Lithuanian 
Nation  protests  most  vehemently  and  em- 
phatically against  this  malevolent  design  of 
Soviet  Russia.  It  appeals  to  the  free  and 
civilized  world  for  the  help  and  salvation.  It 
asks  and  entreats  the  leaders  of  the  free 
countries  to  consider  the  case  of  Lithuania 
and  of  other  Soviet-occupied  and  dominated 
states  with  utmost  serlovisness  and  with  a 
sincere  consideration  for  the  future.  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  Soviet  victims  in  Kurope 
are  the  stepping  stones  to  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions. If  these  states  are  forsaken,  the  same 
fate  will  eventually  descend  upon  Western 
Europe.  Consequently,  Lithuanians  and 
other  victims  of  Soviet  Russia  xxr^  the  free 
world  to  begin  an  immediate  campaign 
against  Soviet  Riissla  by  a  demand  that 
Russia  stop  murdering  and  deporting  people 
from  Lithuania  and  other  states  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe;  that  the  Soviets  return 
those  they  deported,  and  that  they  get  out 
of  Lithuania  and  of  the  countries  they  oc- 


Violence  of  Mine  Explosions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PSNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8, 1952 

Mr.  KELLETY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  Including  a  press  release 
from  Pittsburgh  on  the  experiments 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines.  These  tests,  whjch  were  made 
at  the  Bureau's  experimental  plant, 
demonstrate  clearly  what  occiirs  in  a 
coal-mine  explosion.  They  pointedly 
show  that  there  is  little  chance  for  a 
miner  to  escape  from  a  mine  area  in 
which  there  has  been  an  explosion.  The 
niit»imnm  speed  of  5,000  miles  per  hour 
at  which  the  explosion  travels  is  unbe- 
lievable. Such  a  speed  would  cross  the 
United  States  in  about  35  minutes.  The 
force  of  the  explosion,  measured  at  20,000 
pounds  per  square  foot,  fully  explains 
the  terrible  mutilation  of  Ihe  victims  of 
a  mine  explosion  and  the  destnictiveness 
of  such  an  explosion. 


The  press  release  follows: 
BxTBXAv  or  Mxms  Chxcks  Spsid  of 

KZFLOSIOHS 

PirrsBtntoH.  Pa. — The  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  said  today  it  has  clocked  m 
coal-mine  explosion  at  5,000  miles  per  hour, 
or  about  six  times  the  speed  of  a  Jet  plane 
and  about  twice  as  fast  as  a  rifle  bullet. 

Technicians  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior agency  said  the  findings  were  made 
during  one  of  many  experimental  explosions 
created  In  Its  demonstration  coal  mine  near 
Pittsburgh  as  part  of  its  long-range  research 
in  the  causes  and  prevention  of  mme  dis- 
asters. 

To  measure  the  velocity  of  an  explosion 
traveling  seven  times  the  speed  of  sound, 
short  ribbons  of  foil  were  placed  in  the 
mine  entry  at  100-foot  intervals.  Electricity 
passed  through  these  strips  to  recording 
equipment.  As  the  explosion  raced  down 
the  tunnel  it  destroyed  the  strips  and  thus 
broke  the  electrical  circuits.  The  time  In- 
terval between  successive  breaks  was  re- 
corded at  one  seventy-fifth  of  a  second, 
showing  a  speed  exceeding  5,000  miles  an 
hour. 

Dr.  Irving  Hartmann,  regional  chief  of  the 
Dust  Explosions  and  Mine  Experiments 
Branch  of  the  Bureau,  explained  that  not 
all  explosions  reach  this  speed.  Many  are 
paced  around  3,300  miles  an  hour,  still  con- 
siderably faster  than  Jet  planes  or  the  speed 
of  sound.  The  slowest  explosions  travel 
about  100  miles  an  hour. 

The  highest  speed  was  recorded  In  an  ex- 
plosion of  ordinary  bituminous  coal  dust 
which  was  Ignited  by  a  burst  of  fiaming  nat- 
ural gas — methane — commonly  found  In 
coal  mines. 

Although  exact  temperature  measure- 
ments were  not  possible,  there  were  Indica- 
tions that  the  flames  of  the  explosion  ex- 
ceeded 2.000*  F. 

The  Government's  studies  also  show  that 
exploding  coal  dust  exerts  a  tremendous 
pressure,  sometimes  approaching  20.000 
pound  per  square  foot.  This  force  is  sxifll- 
clent  to  turn  mine  timbers  into  kindling  and 
toss  mine  locomotives,  cars,  and  other  equip- 
ment long  distances.  Such  an  impact  would 
demolish  the  strongest  factory  or  oflice 
building.  . 

Dr.  Hartmann  said  the  planned  explosions 
in  the  experimental  coal  mine  also  show  that 
even  damp  bituminous  coal  dust  must  be 
considered  hazardous.  He  reported  that  vio- 
lent explosions  have  been  produced  in  the 
mine  with  such  dust. 

Other  tests  by  the  Bureau  have  proved 
conclusively  that  when  rock  dust  (powdered 
limestone)  is  added  to  bituminous  coal  dust, 
the  mixture  will  not  explode.  Experiments 
now  underway  at  the  Bureau's  mine  are  de- 
voted to  improving  methods  of  applying  rocJc 
dust  and  to  other  protective  measiires  for 
curbing  hazards  encotmtered  underground. 

As  a  restilt  of  the  test  explosions,  the  Bu- 
reau has  adopted  standards  recommending 
that  the  incombustible  content  of  mine  dust 
be  at  least  65  percent  to  make  it  nonexplo- 
slve  and  that  the  amount  of  rock  dust  be 
Increased  1  percent  for  every  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  methane  in  the  mine  atmosphere. 


Mr.  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  coNNxcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  8. 1952 

Mr.  McGUIRE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


Include  In  the  Rxcoid  an  article  from  the 
-  Army  Times  of  April  5,  entitled  *'Mr. 
President,"  by  Harold  O.  Stagg: 

Ma.  Paxamnrr  ^ 

(By  Harold  O.  Stagg) 

There's  been  so  much  surprise  and  editorial 
jubilation  over  President  Truman's  irrevo- 
cable decision  not  to  be  a  candidate  to  s\ie- 
'  ceed  himself,  that  no  one  seems  to  be  giving 
any  thought  to  the  man  himself. 

I,  for  one.  am  going  to  miss  Harry  Ttuman. 
I'm  going  to  miss  him  for  a  lot  of  reasona. 
but  most  of  all  because  more  than  anyone 
else  I  have  ever  known,  be  personified  the 
American  people — Mr.  Anwrlca— •time 
cocky,  proud,  stubborn,  loyal,  avarafe  •• 
apple  pic.  occasionally  a  little  rambune* 
tlous.  as  remote  from  the  halo  at  greatneae 
as  most  of  us.  but  yet  wltb  It  all  a  i— Hi»ig 
man  in  an  epic  of  heroic  history. 

Last  Saturday.  President  Truman  proved 
himself  a  big  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
The  Presidency  of  the  United  Stotea  acts  Ilka 
a  narcotic  to  bring  to  reality  greater  dreams 
than  any  pipe-smoker  ever  envisioned  at  tba 
p«ak  of  his  dr\ig-inspired  greatn— .  liMt 
Saturday,  Harry  Truman  took  the  cure  with- 
out a  quiver — and  he  did  it  voluntarily  and  In 
great  good  grace. 

I  find  neither  reluctance  nor  tnconslstancy 
in  briefly  eulogising  here  the  man  I  have 
praised  lavishly  and  damned  fiendishly  for 
what  I  considered  to  be.  respectively,  his  good 
works  and  bis  stubborn  works.  X  lova  tUm 
but  have  never  hated  him.  / 

Harry  Trtiman  has  l>een  a  good  Praaldent — 
above  and  beyond  the  capacities  with  whldt 
he  was  endowed  by  heritage,  by  birth,  or  by 
environnwnt.  He  stepped  into  shoes  which 
were  difficult  to  fill — and  he  pulled  them  on 
and  performed  the  act  In  troublMome 
times — but  I  know  of  no  direct  error  at 
Judgment  on  his  part  as  ooetly  ■■  eoaae  ot 
the  errors  of  his  predeceeeor.  History  wUl 
bear  me  out  on  that  score. 

President  Truman  is  a  thotightful  man.  a 
kind  man.  a  good  man.  Be  has  more  power 
than  any  other  head  of  State,  but  he  seldom 
wields  that  power:  be  leU  it  fiow  like  balm  In 
GUead  to  comfort  and  aolaca  the  ptoplsa  ot 
the  earth. 

He  has  the  courage  of  his  eonvlcttons — a 
trite  description — but  one  involving  a  mental 
accomplishment  not  found  in  all  of  us.  He 
Is  the  little  man  from  Independence;  his 
bigness  more  in  hts  heart  than  in  his  head: 
his  small  ness  nothing  worse  than  an  irri- 
tating capacity  for  stubbornness  and  the 
very  human  trait  of  Impetuosity  in  personal 
affairs. 

Somehow  or  other,  as  I  think  of  President 

Truman's  voluntary  abdication  of  great  pow- 
er. I  am  reminded  of  some  lines  in  my  favorite 
poem,  the  Soldier,  by  Rupert  Brooke,  written 
Just  before  the  young  Britisher  died  at  OalU- 
poll  during  World  War  L 

"^  I  should  die.  think  only  this  of  me: 
That  there's  some  comer  of  a  foreign  field 
That  *s  forever  England." 

When  Harry  Trtaman  takes  that  last  look 
around  the  White  House,  be  can  be  confident 
that  therell  be  a  corner  of  American  history 
that  will  be  "»orever  Truman." 

The  man  from  Independence  has  served  oa 
in  troublesome  times — times  that  would  try 
the  patience,  test  the  statesmanship,  and 
chaUenge  the  ingenuity  of  any  man.  He  had 
the  great  good  fortune  to  be  in  office  wlxen 
American  arms  won  a  glorious  and  complete 
victory  in  World  War  II— good  fortime  that 
was  marred  by  the  tragedy  of  Korea. 

But  he  had  the  courage  to  face  the  Korea 
issue  as  it  had  to  be  faced,  and  the  fortitude 
to  resist  the  appealing  pressure  of  tin  patriots 
who  yearned  to  prove  American  might  evaa 
if  it  meant  pulling  the  trlgfer  ot  world 
war  three. 

Whether  or  not  Truman  was  the  architaet 
of  such  great  plans  for  world  peace  as  tha 
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liarahall  plan,  he  had  the  wtodom  and  fore- 
■IfM  to  vlsuallae  the  need  aiul  to  give  his 
approval— approval  which  was  shared  by 
•very  great  statesman  of  our  time  In  both 
political  parties  and  throughout  tba  world 
of  International  buslnea*  affairs. 

It's  tnte  that  President  Truman  has  spent 
mora  monay  tlian  any  President  in  hiatory 
and  that  he  tiaa  taxed  ua  tintU  it  hurta. 
But  be  also  lias  played  an  Important  role 
In  helping  to  aaake  It  possible  for  xxs  to  earn 
enough  mocMy  to  pay  those  taxes  and  stin 
fill  our  boaiaa  with  luxurlaa  bayond  tlia 
fondest  dreama  of  our  fa  there. 

Tee:  Z  Shan  miss  Harry  Truman — his  ready 
•ad  always-heamlng  saUle.  his  mddy  ap- 
pearance of  genuine  good  health.  I'U  mlaa 
the  nevar-to-be-doubtad  knowledge  that  all 
of  ua  little  griys  had  a  real  friend  In  the 
WMae  House — a  man  wbo  was  ever  conedoua 
Ot  tbm  dignity  of  bis  blgb  office,  but  never 
aUow*d  a  stuffed  shirt  to  ramatn  long  in  bit 
pcaaanea. 

Praaldant  Tmman  la  aomethlng  at  a  para- 
dox aaaong  men.  His  blgneas  often  Is  over- 
whelming: his  pettiness  disturbing  and  an- 
noying. But— write  this  In  capital  lettera— 
be  navar  gambled  with  hia  country'a  aacu- 
rity.  alUtongta  he  frsqnantiy  gambled  with 
hie  pTT'^at  popularity  which,  when  you're 
In  polltlca.  Involves  your  own  security  to 
tlM  hllt.    HU  paraonal  oourafe  baa  aevar 


It's  leas  than  4  years  stnoe  he  almaat  aln- 
glebandedly  took  on  the  Republican  Party, 
the  Dtzleerats.  the  Wallace  Piogieaslvw,  and 
tba  weak  aiateta  In  hia  own  party  who 
fully,  to  inveigle  General 
Into  Um  Democratic  ranks.  Ha 
beat  them  all. 

What  happened  la  hiatory— but  It  la  hia- 
tory that  haant  takan  final  shape.  The  for- 
mal pages  will  never  record  the  courage,  the 
heartbreaks,  the  lonely  nights,  the  terrible 
daya  that  have  bean  so  much  a  part  of  Harry 
lyoaaan^  last  7  years. 

OMar  Prealdent  Truman'a  guiding  and 
balprol  band,  the  UnltMi  Stataa  haant  dooa 
ao  badly.  Be  Is  neither  aalat  nor  atauiar— 
aU  asan  and  all  Amarlean. 

TMi  Bepubllcan  miscreant  salutes  hlaa. 
Um  king  iMiy  have  abdicated,  btit  the  stato 
ha  ruled  la  flNager  for  his  friendly  hand. 


Fifty  Tean  vf  frofreu  by  Ae  Pemsyl- 
Fc4cralM«ILaWr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  paMWSTLVAjfU 
HI  THE  BOU8B  OP  BEFRSSEirrATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  25.  1952 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  iiKlude 
herewith  an  address  I  delivered  at  the 
fiftieth  annual  convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Labor  in  Wllkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  on  AprU  2,  1952: 

President  licDevltt.  dlatlngulsbMl  gueeta. 
officers,  delegatea.  and  friends,  as  we  gather 
here  at  this  fiftieth  anniversary  convention 
and  glance  back  over  the  past  It  aeems  like 
a  miracle  when  we  measure  the  great  prog- 
rese  this  federation  has  made.  In  that  span 
at  80  yeara,  through  eelmitlfle  dlaeoverlea  and 
Invention,  the  progreas  made  by  ttka  people 
Of  our  oountry  la  graatar  than  in  a  thoxiaand 
yaars  before. 

Today,  on  this  fiftieth  annlvaraary.  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  a  n«w  era.  It  is  beyond 
human  Imagination  to  vlsuallae  vrhat  the 
next  BO  yean  will  bring  CXie  thing,  how- 
aver,  la  quite  evident.    It  U  that  If  we  ara 


to  go  forward  to  a  batter,  a  more  aeeure, 
peaceful  and  happy  life,  labor  oiganlaatlons 
and  particularly  thia  great  federation  must 
play  a  leading  part. 

Our  organlaatlon  was  built  on  struggle  and 
aaerlflce.  During  the  last  half  century  It 
played  a  major  role  In  bettering  the  lot  of 
all  at  our  people  in  thla  Commonwealth.  It 
waa  a  force  for  social  progreas  and  reform, 
which  must  march  side  by  side  with  scientific 
advance.  Our  federation  was  a  factor  In  giv- 
ing workers  and  the  average  citizen  a  fair 
ahare  in  the  prosperity  which  increasing  pro- 
ductive power  made  jxMslble. 

We  are  living  In  a  different  world  than  that 
ot  so  years  ago.  Progress  in  transportation 
and  communications  has  made  the  world 
smaller.  People  are  drawn  closer  together, 
but  find  It  dUBcuit  to  adjust  themselves  ao 
that  they  can  live  together  peacefully  as 
neighbors. 

To  avert  war  and  disaster,  and  to  bring 
order  and  peace,  wa  have  found  It  necessary, 
tor  our  own  survival,  to  cooperate  with  other 
people  and  other  nations  through  world 
organlaatloiis. 

Yesterday  we  worried  because  low  wages 
and  poor  working  conditions  in  distant  cities 
threatened  to  undermine  our  own  standards 
of  Uvlng. 

Today  we  look  to  other  nstions.  and  the 
conditions  under  which  their  peoi^e  live, 
and  we  rightfully  fear  that  their  poverty  and 
dlstreas  Is  a  threat  to  our  own  security  and 
our  high  living  standards. 

Now  we  face  great  tasks  as  we  are  threat- 
•nad  by  the  foroes  of  reaction  at  home  and 
Oommunlst  totalitarianism  and  tyranny 
abroad.  Indeed.  1052  is  a  year  of  destiny. 
We  are  In  danger,  but  not  becaine  we  do  not 
possess  the  armed  might  and  military 
strength  to  defend  ourselves  and  the  free 
world  against  aggression.  We  have  the 
armed  might  and  p>roductlve  power  to  defend 
ourselves.  We  are  In  danger,  but  not  because 
the  greedy  foroes  of  reaction  have  great 
wealth  and  power  to  use  against  us.  They 
have  tlia  wealth,  but  we  have  the  people. 

We  are  in  danger  because  of  the  confusion 
which  surrounds  us  and  because  of  the 
apathy  and  tndlflierenoe  of  many  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  are  In  danger  because  reactkm.  with- 
out a  program  for  the  people,  and  with  a 
httter  hatred  of  labor  unions  and  social  prog- 
ress and  leform  Is  planning  to  take  over  in  a 
campaign  on  phony  laanes  and  to  rob  the 
people  at  the  galna  they  have  won  over  the 
Maw  Daal  years. 

Reaction  is  advancing  rapidly  behind  a 
•moke  screen  of  oonfueton.  They  frighten 
people  with  scare  talk  and  put  unpopular 
labalB  on  all  Important  social  and  labor  leg- 
islation which  they  do  not  dara  to  oppoaa  in 
Crontal  attacka. 

As  a  Member  of  Oongreas  I  have  been  able 
to  aaa  thaae  foroea  at  work.  Like  the  Oom- 
mxinlsts.  they  are  setting  up  many  front  or- 
ganlMtlona  with  fancy,  patriotic,  and  high- 
aoondlng  naaaaa.  Ilie  Conunittee  for  Con- 
atStotlanal  Government  is  a  good  example. 
Thay  apand  many  mmvms  of  dollars  to  flood 
the  Natton  with  propaganda.  They  have  oor- 
mptad  and  polluted  the  avenues  of  news  and 
Infarmatlon.  And  then,  with  loopholes  In 
the  tax  laws  they  pass  the  bill  on  to  us.  The 
paopla  ara  Icrcad  to  pay  the  bill  for  the 
propaganda  which  Is  aimed  against  thalr 
welfare. 

We  must  not  be  fooled  by  these  fake  fronta 
and  propaganda.  Let  ua  then  consider  the 
taka  Issusa  that  are  moat  llkrty  to  be  ralaed 
tn  tbls  crucial  election  year. 

One  Is  crime  and  corruption.  Attempta 
are  being  made  to  make  It  appear  that  liberal 
leglalatlon  and  liberal  Members  of  Oongresa 
are  akin  to  crime  and  eormptlon.  Reaction- 
ary Bepubllcans  and  Dlxleerats.  who  are  In 
aeoord  In  their  pcdltlcal  thinking,  are  held  up 
as  apostlee  of  clean  government. 

I  do  not  claim  that  all  Vederal  employeea 
and  representatives  are  Illy  white,  but  I  do 


say  that  if  anything  is  nonpartisan.  It  la 
crime  and  corruption.  But  I  will  say  further 
that  It  is  the  liberal  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  moat  dean.  Perhapa  it's  because 
they  are  more  Interested  In  the  people  than 
In  special  privilege  groups  who  have  the 
money  to  corrupt  public  officials. 

In  many  respects  intellectual  dishonesty 
Is  a  worse  evil  than  financial  dishonesty. 
The  double  talk  about  economy,  taxes,  bu- 
reaucracy Is  Intellectually  dishonest.  This 
evil  creates  confusion  and  apathy  and  always 
plays  into  the  hands  of  reactionaries  of  both 
extremes  who  do  not  dare  to  discuss  real  la- 
sties.  To  permit  tax  loopholes  and  the  legal 
stealing  of  billions  of  dollars  that  belong  to 
the  people  is.  In  my  opinion,  morally  dis- 
honest. 

Reactionaries  seek  to  discredit  their  politi- 
cal foes  by  name  calling.  They  raise  false 
and  phony  Issues  to  hide  their  own  short- 
comings and  lack  of  a  program  which  the 
people  would  accept.  That,  too,  is  immoral 
and  Intellectually  dishonest. 

The  party  of  reaction  hopes  to  make  crime 
and  corruption  the  issue  in  1952.  But  last 
week  top  Republicans  in  the  Congress  were 
Involved  In  a  tax  fraud  case  by  a  congres- 
sional committee. 

But  they  did  not  get  tlie  headlines.  They 
were  not  targets  for  attack  by  the  press.  Mo 
demaods  for  a  full  probe  of  these  Senators 
were  made.  Tou  know  how  a  recent  case  at 
corruption  in  the  Pennsylvania  department 
of  public  aaalstance  was  quickly  covered  up 
and  forgotten.  Neither  the  political  bosses 
or  the  fireaa  showed  a  desire  for  an  investi- 
gation. 

Labor  wants  clean  politics  because  people 
profit  most  when  their  party  and  their  candi- 
dates are  clean  as  well  as  liberal  and  progrea- 
alve.  TlM  corrupting  influence  la  always  on 
the  side  of  the  big  money,  and  the  big  money 
Is  always  with  reaction. 

The  record  also  shows  that  Republicans  do 
not  practice  In  Pennsylvania  what  they 
preach  In  Washington.  Two  years  ago  in 
campaign  talks  they  said  we  bad  to  stop  the 
practice  of  tax  and  tax  and  spend  and  spend. 
But  after  winning  the  State  election  the 
GOP  triad  to  put  over  a  aalaa  or  wage 
tax.  Furthermore,  Pennsylvania  has  a  big- 
ger debt  than  any  other  State.  It's  bigger 
than  New  York's  and  double  that  of  CaU- 
fornla. 

It  la  dishonest  to  blame  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration for  everything  that  goes  on  in 
Washington.  Actually  liberal  Democrats 
that  support  admlnlatratlcm  policies  are  In 
a  minority.  I  am  always  on  the  losing  side 
when  the  voto  comas  on  any  great  issue 
where  there  Is  sharp  disagreement  between 
reactionary  and  liberal  forces. 

If  this  Nation  Is  spending  too  much,  the 
blame  belongs  to  the  Republican -Dlxlecrat 
coalition.  They  are  the  majority.  They  have 
the  votes.  They  have  the  power  but  duck 
the  responsibility  and  the  Mam*  for  the  re- 
sults of  their  action. 

This  ooalltlon  wrote  the  last  tax  bllL  It 
peroaictad  tax  loopholes  for  a>e  special  In- 
tereata  and  put  a  dlt^iroportlonate  burden  on 
low-  and  middle-Income  people.  But  the 
administration  Is  blamed  for  a  bad  tax  law. 

The  OOP-Dlxlecrat  coalition  can  cut  «my 
program  they  wish  to.  And  what  do  they 
cut?  Last  week  we  had  an  enmple.  They 
cut  the  reclamation  aervlee,  research  and 
mine  safety  programs.  They  voted  to  cripple 
the  National  lAbor  Relations  Board  and 
other  essential  services.  They  voted  to  per- 
mit the  waste  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources without  which  all  our  dollars  would 
be  useless  and  meaningless. 

crippling  of  mediation  aervlee  was  voted 
by  the  eoeUtlon  when  the  need  for  speeding 
oases  Is  most  essential  to  the  defense  effort, 
and  in  promoting  accord  In  labor -manage- 
ment disputes.  It  voted  to  permit  cases  to 
pile  up.    Long  delay  may  discourage  organ- 
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tetlon  of  irorken.  tnit  It  aljo  crcfttca  dU- 
wndon  UMl  nnrect. 

Tbey  cut  tbe  public  bousing  progrmm.  I 
opposed  sucb  fal«e  econoray.  I  was  a  Mt 
disturbed  today  when  I  mw  a  circular  around 
bere  which  reports  me  as  voting  for  an 
amendment  to  cut  tbe  program.  That  I 
aaaure  you  la  an  error. 

Tbe  coalition  Is  not  really  Interested  in 
economy.  Tbey  want  to  destroy  essential 
programs  which  amount  to  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  national  budget. 

Unless  we  look  behind  the  smoke  screen  of 
Issues  and  scare  propaganda  In  this 
election  year,  we  may  lose  the  gains 
«•  have  won.  Many  factors  are  in  our  favor. 
We  have  a  great  organization  and  we  have  a 
very  able  and  capable  leader  in  our  presi- 
dent, James  McDevltt.  His  grasp  of  Issues. 
bis  faith  In  the  labor  movement  and  In  lib- 
eral policies  are  all  to  our  credit.  Further- 
more, he  is  head  of  the  most  important  offlce 
In  the  labor  movement  today  as  director  of 
Labor's  League  for  Political  Education. 

Here  be  can  perform  a  service  that  will  in- 
spire labor  In  the  Important  tasks  that  He 
ahead  He  has  the  coiirage  and  wisdom  that 
It  requires.  But  he  needs  your  lull  and 
wholehearted  cooperation  to  make  It  the  suc- 
cess It  should  be. 

Tou  owe  It  to  Jim  McDevltt,  to  cooperate 
to  the  f\illest  extent.  Tou  also  owe  It  to 
yourselves  and  the  labor  movement  «nd  to 
the  Nation.  I  know  you  will  not  fall  to  do 
your  part. 

I  could  not  close  without  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Wllkes-Barre. 
They  have  a  great  organization  and  .they  too 
have  progressive  and  enlightened  leadership. 
That  is  evident  In  the  fact  that  they  have 
sent  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Daw 
Ftooo,  to  Congress  and  I  know  they  Intend 
to  do  It  again.  My  sincere  congratulation 
to  the  WUkes-Barre  CLU  on  lU  fiftieth 
birthday. 

This  is  a  great  year  for  all  of  us.  If  we 
can  Judge  the  f  utiire  by  the  past,  we  can  look 
forward  with  faith  and  confidence. 


Tribate  to  Dr.  Henry  GarUad  Bcaaett 


EXTENSION  OP  REBfARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLABOMS 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  at  the  National  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Economic  and  Social  Devel- 
opment, the  delegates  honored  the 
memory  of  a  truly  great  American.  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Bennett,  who  was  Director  of 
the  point  4  program.  As  Senators  will 
recall.  Dr.  Bennett  wa^  tragically  killed 
to  the  line  of  duty  in  Irrn  on  Christmas 
Eve.  He  was  inspecting  first-hand,  as 
was  his  traditional  custom,  the  opera- 
tion of  this  vital  and  important  program, 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
tribute  paid  to  Dr.  Henry  Garland  Ben- 
nett at  the  banquet  last  night  by  Dr. 
John  A.  Hannah,  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference and  president  of  Michigan  State 
College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  Impoitant  delegates  to  this 
conference  was  to  have  bten.  as  ha  called 
hlnMeir.    "an    old   Oklahoma    dirt    farmer." 


Many  of  you  knew  him  personally:  all  of  you 
know  his  name — Henry  Garland  Bennett — 
late  Administrator  of  the  Technical  Cooper- 
atk»i  Administration.  He  cannot  be  here  In 
p«aon.  for  he  gave  his  life  at  Christmas  time 
in  Iran  In  the  great  cause  of  freeing  th« 
world  from  hunger  and  strife.  But  his  spirit 
Is  here.  glTtng  inspiration  and  yimpo—  to 
What  we  do  here,  and  so  it  is  hlguly  appro- 
priate that  we  pause  In  the  business  of  this 
conference  to  pay  respectful  tribute  to  th« 
man,  his  memory,  and  his  great  works. 

His  son.  Capt.  Tbomaa  B.  Bennett,  is  here. 
So  are  many  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Ben- 
nett, who  have  come  here  from  Oklahoma 
to  participate  in  this  ceremony,  which  Is  to 
be  a  simple  ceremony  in  keeping  with  tbe 
life  and  philosophy  of  the  nuui  we  honor. 
When  I  have  concluded  this  brief  tribute  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Bennett's  former  coworkers  in 
point  4, 1  will  call  upon  one  of  his  old  friends 
and  asBoclatea  from  Oklahoma  to  respond. 

Henry  Bennett  believed  in  miracles,  be- 
cause he  had  seen  so  many.  Some  he  had 
btiped  to  work.  The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  at  StUlwater,  which  be 
had  served  for  23  years,  has  been  called  a 
miracle  of  the  plain*  country,  and  it  stands 
as  an  Imposing  memorial  to  him. 

He  was  at  work  on  new  mlraclee  when  he 
was  killed.  He  had  clearly  In  mind  how  a 
billion  people  were  going  to  Increase  their 
food  production,  and  throw  off  the  blighting 
handicap  of  perpetual  hunger:  he  had  In 
mind  how  they  were  going  to  build  schools, 
and  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Ignorance;  he  had 
In  mind  how  they  were  going  to  improve 
their  standards  of  health  and  sanitation 
and  rid  themselves  of  the  constant  depreda- 
tions of  disease. 

Dr.  Bennett  was  confident  that  these  alms 
could  be  achieved  by  people  working  to- 
gether, provided  we  in  America  gave  them  a. 
helping  hand,  because  he  beUeved  deeply 
and  religiously  in  the  esasattal  goodness  of 
human  beings,  and  in  the  IndsstructlblUty  of 
the  human^  spirit.  He  felt  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  pursuing  those  alms,  that  the 
technological  and  scientific  developments  of 
the  last  half  centiuj  had  opened  tL*  way  for 
all  mankind  to  rid  Itself  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  dlssase.  And  he  felt  that  the 
political  and  social  revolutions  now  sweep- 
ing half  the  globe  demand  that  the  free 
world,  for  its  own  sake  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son, bring  the  great  revolutions  into  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  our  own  American 
Revolution. 

Therefore,  he  invariably  talked  about  the 
future  as  a  bright  one.  tul\  of  opportunity 
and  adventure.  And  invariably  his  enthusi- 
asm was  contagioxis  whether  he  talked  to 
one  man  in  his  office,  or  to  thousands  in  an 
assembly  hall. 

One  of  the  uany  tributes  to  Dr.  Bennett 
came  from  a  man  whose  voice  is  familiar  to 
millions  of  radio  listeners.  Eric  Sevareld: 

"This  reporter's  total  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Bennett  amounts  to  1  hour  in  his  ofBce," 
Sevareid  told  his  audience  last  Christmas 
Eve,  "but  we  will  always  remember  that  In- 
terview. Dr.  Bennett  moved  along  his  walls, 
pointing  to  this  place  and  that  on  the  maps 
of  far-off  countries.  His  stubby  finger  traced 
the  lines  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  he 
talked  at>out  what  a  green  and  pleasant  land 
It  bad  been  in  Roman  times,  how  it  had  ill 
turned  to  desert  and  poverty  through  the 
centuries.  He  talked  of  dams  and  piimpa 
and  steel-pointed  plows,  how  little  it  would 
take  in  money  and  men.  how  few  years  it 
would  take  to  reverse  the  course  of  history 
and  make  thoee  lands  bloom  again  •  •  • 
and  one  believed  him  Implicitly,  for  he  knew 
exactly  how  It  could  all  be  done.  So  he 
roamed  with  his  words  and  his  pointing 
finger  over  the  map  of  this  suffering  world, 
and  you  felt  that  here  was  the  true  voice 
and  meaning  of  America  to  the  world." 

It  is  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  men 
such  as  Dr.  Bennett  to  know  that  they  never 


die  in  the  hearts  and  mcmoriat  of  thoM 
who  knew  and  respected  them.  Thus  It  Is 
a  matter  of  great  gratlflcatlon  to  be  able  to 
say  that  already  steps  have  been  taken  to 
honor  the  memory  and  the  aocompllaluiMnts 
of  the  first  point  4  administrator,  both  as 
a  matter  of  record  and  as  a  matter  of  action. 
His  colleagues  and  aoaoetatea  on  the  Inter- 
national Development  Advisory  Board  plan 
their  peraofial  memorial  in  ttie  form  at  a 
plaque  to  bear  these  wordi:  "Henry  Garland 
Bennett.  1805-1961.  educator  and  first  ad- 
ministrator at  the  point  4  program.  Untlxlng 
foe  of  Ignarancc.  he  gave  his  life  for  his 
country  and  for  all  mankind  in  tta*  war 
against  poverty,  htmger.  dlMMt.  and  da- 

This  memorial  plaque  wUl  be  presented  to 
the  Oklaboma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
CoUege  where,  we  tiave  been  assured.  It  win 
be  given  a  place  at  booot  In  an  appropriate 
building  on  tbe  campus  he  called  home. 

Because  Dr.  Bennett  considered  the  point 
4  program  to  be.  In  bii  wda.  "the  aasenee 
of  education:  an  adfaBtw*  in  the  ■*»****^ 
of  knowledge,**  It  ts  eminently  fitting  that 
his  Oklahoma  friends  have  eetabllsbed  at 
StiUwater  the  Henry  O.  Bennett  Memorial 
Chapel  and  Educational  Foundation.  It  la 
empowered  to  establish  and  award  acholar- 
ships  for  the  benefit  of  students  at  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  and  Mechanical,  and  It  Is 
my  pleasant  duty  to  inform  you  tonight  that 
tie  foundation  has  agreed  to  establish  the 
Bennett  Scholarship  Fund  for  Foreign  8ta» 
dents.  This  fund  will  help  to  insure  that  fre« 
men  continue  to  hsve  the  opportunity  to 
work  together  toward  the  noble  objeetlvee 
for  which  Henry  G.  Bennett  gave  his  lieart» 
his  intellect,  his  energy,  and  his  life. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  every  delegate  to 
this  conference,  and  for  erery  participant 
in  saying  that  we  are  grateful  for  tbe  m> 
tentlon  of  the  foimder  of  the  point  4 
ment.  the  President  of  tbe  United 
to  be  here  tonight.  While  we  are 
pointed  that  the  ezlgenctes  of  ttae  aHiment 
have  prevented  him  from  coming.  V 
stand  his  decision  and  agree  that  he  Is  doing 
the  right  thing  in  doing  what  is  beet  for 
everyone  in  the  country.  In  sending  the 
Secretary  of  Bute  to  speak  for  him.  he  b^ 
honored  us  snd  ths  conference. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  our  gratlflca- 
tlon that  the  President  waa  planning  to  be 
here.  One  was  that  be  considered  It  worth- 
while to  participate  personally  in  our  con- 
ference. Thereby  he  emphasized  anew  tb« 
Importance  of  the  point  4  and  related  gov- 
ernmental and  private  programs  in  the  long- 
range  policy  of  the  United  SUtes,  designed 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  to  enhance  tbe  social  and  economic 
well-being  of  our  fellow-dtlaens  of  the  free 
world. 

The  second  reason  for  our^  gratlflcatlon 
was  the  opportunity  It  was  to  have  presented 
to  express  to  him  personally  our  conunen- 
datton  of  him  for  having  had  the  moral 
courage  to  propose  what  is  In  eesence  a  blgb- 
minded,  idealistic  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  basic  problems  of  mankind.  And  It 
does  require  courage  to  propose,  and  support, 
an  Idealistic  program  In  an  age  of  material- 
ism. 

Point  4  has  been  attacked,  by  the  unknow- 
ing, the  prejudiced,  and  by  those  w*io  are 
blind  because  they  prefer  not  to  see.  At  our 
own  conference,  criticism  has  been  invited, 
and  expreeeed  vigorously.  But  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  however  much  some  things 
done  in  the  name  of  point  4  have  been  ques- 
tioned, no  one  yet  has  challenged  the  funda- 
mental philosophy. 

In  my  opinion,  point  4  philosophy  has 
been  Invulnerable  to  wounding  attack  be- 
cause It  Is  one  of  those  rarest  of  human 
products — a  sound  Idea. 

AU  new  Ideas,  good  and  bad.  are  subject 
to  attack  the  moment  tbey  are  expre«ed. 
They  endure  under  whatever  tesu  may  l>e 
devised  to  torment  them  until  auch  ttwn^  «« 
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tbey  may  be  prosed  to  be  faUadona.  Tbe 
Idea  of  eonununlsaa  has  Mied  and  thrived 
too  long,  but  It  stiU  holds  a  fsselnating 
charm  for  millions  of  ths  untutored,  and 
unlettered,  and  underprlvllaged  and  some 
Intellsetttals — who  have  not  diaoovered  the 
tallaey  of  attampUng  to  improve  ttie  lot  of 
mankind  by  deetroylng  the  very  ttatngs  which 
distinguish  man  from  lower  animala. 

Tbe  Mea  wnhodlert  in  point  4  is  the  antttb- 
eele  at  the  idea  of  eommtmism.  and  could 
have  been  orlgtnatad  only  by  ocm  who  la 
oppoeed  Instlncclvely  to  everything  for  wbleb 
eommonlsm  stands.  It  oould  be  produced 
only  by  a  man  wlio  underatands  that  tbe  dig- 
nity and  integrity  of  tbe  individual  an 
ttae  only  fonndatlone  upon  which  any  kind 
of  lasttiw  struetme  can  be  bvllt— a  religion, 
a  political  system,  a  social  system,  or  a  com- 
bine Of  nationa  pledged  to  the  attainment 
and  preeervatlon  of  lasting  peace. 

that  understand  tng  Is  the  oom- 
iMOd  of  intanet  binding  together  tbe 
ladlvldunle  and  organlaatlons  participating 
tn  tlUs  aonf erence.  Tlielr  Indlvldiial  Intar- 
eets  vary,  bat  ttmr  appreelate  the  eoundwees 
of  tbe  Prsaldenrs  point  of  view,  and  they 
are  grateful  to  bias  for  having  made  artlcu- 
haU-apoken  Ideals,  and  for  having 
a  program  to  wblcta  tbey  can 
pledge  tkair  loyalty,  their  devoMan.  and  ttaelr 


At  onr  opening  ■ssslon.  Dr. 
Crcaa  tiM  viewpoint  of  the 
deietoped  arsM  of  the  world.  He  eald  that 
if  point  4  la  vlftorously  Implemented,  It  Is 
likely  to  prove  to  be  "one  of  tbe  moet  dy- 
naaale  Meaa  of  the  second  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century." 

Tboae  of  vm  who  liave  lived  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  flrst  liall  of  tbe  twen- 
tletta  ssMlurj  have  reeaoa  to  hope  profoundly 
that  ttae  racord  to  daM  can  be  im^rcmA 
upon.  Wars,  famlnee,  and  the  wldaiprMd 
ilifieilatinn  of  maaeee  of  men  have  been  the 
high  lights  of  our  half  century.  Science, 
otir  great  aervant.  la  in  danger  of  perver- 
alon  to  the  destroetlaB  at  mankind,  rather 
than  to  tte  Impi  ovement.  Men  everywhere, 
even  in  our  own  land  of  plenty,  feel  In- 
eecure  and  confueed.  ssslring  some  reaaon- 
abU  anewem  to  tbe  questlona  which  parplez 
them. 

Money,  w«  have  found  to  oar  eorrow.  can- 
not buy  everything:  indeed,  we  soosetlmee 
wonder  wbettoer  It  can  bay  anything  of 
lasting  valus. 

perbaps  It  Is  In  revulsion  against  mate- 
rialism Chat  we  have  turned  with  such  grsat 
entboalMBi  to  the  idea  of  point  4  aa  a 
meane  of  extricating  ourstfvee  from  the 
glgstttlc  muddle  which  is  the  world  today. 
Tbe  hearts  and  minds  of  men  can  be  won 
with  an  Idea,  an  tbe  better  tf  It  Is  a  simple 
Idea  like  point  4.  aD  the  better  if  It  le  a 
simple  Idea  embodying  hope  for  men  at  all 
nations,  all  cokira.  all  riassss 

Tims  may  prove  us  wrong,  but  the  odds 
tonight  are  that  ths  Idea  of  point  4  will 
prove  to  t>e  one  of  tbe  moet  dynamic  Ideaa 
of  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  centiur; 
that  It  will  pnive  to  be  eo  powerful  that 
we  may  yet  redrees  the  wrongs  which  are 
the  historical  heritage  of  more  than  half 
the  world's  people,  that  tt  wiU  survive  at- 
tack,  and  grow,  and  prosper,  as  all  great 
Ideaa  grow  and  prosper,  and  that  one  day 
we  delegatae  here  wUl  be  prood  to  have 
bad  a  part  In  sprsadtng  ths  Idea  to  our  own 
people,  and  to  the  whole  wide  world. 

It  may  wdl  be  that  this  one  simple  Idea 
enil  becooM  the  principal  thing  for  which 
President  Truman  will  bs  remembered  in 
tbe  years  to  coins.  Blstarlans  looking  ba^ 
when  this  century  comes  to  an  end  may 
well  appraise  America  at  midcentiu^  and 
eay:  "Here  and  then  developed  the  Idea  that 
was  to  revoluttontae  the  world,  and  to  bring 
mankind  closer  to  the  reallaatfcm  of  its  God- 
given  potentlalltiee." 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  hope  you  will  convey  to 
the   President  ths  conviction  at  this  oon- 


ttial  when  tn  after  yeaia  ha  looks 
over  hie  career  of  public  eervlce,  be 
win  note  many  oocaslntis  for  satisfaction. 
But  It  is  my  petaonal  hope  and  beUtf ,  shared 
by  all  otben  wbo  have  faith  in  this  pro- 
gram, that  ha  wm  find  no  greater  satla* 
faetlon  than  In  tbe  knowledge  that  he  spon- 
eoeed  and  made  poeslble  ttae  pdnt  4  move- 
ment, wliich  as  of  thia  moment  repreeents 
the  best  single  hope  of  salvation  for  man 
and  women  and  children  everywhere  in  the 
rid. 


AidrcM  of  Hob.  Albta  W.  BvUcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

o»  MaaaacHosBiTS 
nt  TBS  BOUSE  OW  BBPRBSBMTA7TVBS 

Wednesday,  AprU  9,  1952 

Itr.  McCX^RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  retnaiics  in  the 
Rboors,  I  include  tbe  following  address 
by  tbe  Honorable  Albui  W.  Bauoet,  at 
the  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner,  Natlcdial 
Guard  Armory,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sat- 
urday evening,  March  29,  1952: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  ITeeident,  Mr.  Speaker, 
fellow  Democrats.  In  the  addrees  which  I  iiad 
the  honor  to  deliver  as  temporary  chairman 
at  the  Phtladelpbta  convention  4  years  ago. 
I  stated  that  If  the  Democratic  Party  ootUd 
bring  its  unmatched  record  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  American  people,  they-would  reepond 
aa  tbey  bad  reepooded  since  ISSa. 

In  spite  of  dlflcultlee  and  almost  instQMr- 
able  handieaps,  we  brought  that  record  to 
their  knowledge  and  tbey  reeponded  aa  I 
bad  foreseen. 

What  I  said  then  le  equally  true  today. 
If  and  when  tbe  Democratic  Party  brlngi  its 
etm  unmatched  record  to  their  knowledge, 
tbey  will  again  reqwnd  in  1962,  as  they  did 
In  IMS,  I»44.  1940,  1986,  and  1993. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  tratb. 

They  are  entitled  to  be  reminded  that 
under  the  leadership  of  Pranklin  D.  Booee- 
velt  and  an  overvrtxelmlng  majority  In  Con- 
gress, the  Democratic  Ptirtj  took  over  the 
withered  plant  of  our  political,  social,  and 
economic  Institutions  and  nurtured  them 
back  to  life,  and  health,  and  strength. 

Tbey  are  entitled  to  be  reminded  that 
under  the  leadership  of  Harry  S.  Tnuian  and 
those  who  have  labored  with  him,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  strengthened  the  founda- 
tions of  theee  same  Institutions  to  a  point 
never  i4)proacbed  by  tills  or  any  other  peo- 
ple In  the  history  of  man;  and  they,  are  en- 
titled to  be  reminded  that  no  class  or  calling 
among  us  has  been  overlooked  or  omitted  in 
the  enjoyment  of  theee  bleeslngs.  nor  has 
any  class  or  calling  forgotten  its  esc^>e  from 
the  blight  of  tbe  last  Republican  visitation 
in  control  of  their  Government. 

If  the  people  complain  of  taxee  made  nec- 
sssary  for  our  defenae  und  that  of  the  free 
world.  I  remind  them  that  our  prosperity 
and  eoonomlc  strength  permit  them  to  con- 
tribute in  taxes  to  theee  defenses  more  than 
twice  the  total  of  all  their  combined  Income 
in  1932,  and  then  have  left  in  their  pockets 
more  than  four  and  one-half  times  their 
total  Income  for  that  same  year. 

But,  say  you,  and  the  people  ask.  "What 
about  venality  and  corruption  among  some 
of  those  trusted  with  public  ofllce  under  this 
adminlstrationt" 

TlM  people  are  entitled  to  know  tbe  truth 
about  that  also. 

Everybody  knows  that  no  political  party 
has  a  monopoly  on  honeety  or  integri^. 
From  time  to  time,  in  the  history  of  America, 
men  In  high  and  low  stations  have  betrayed 
the  people. 


It  happened  under  Grant  when  bis 
tary  of  War  was  Impeached  for  the  sale  of 
oaiuiesslons  at  Army  poets,  and  be  escaped 
conviction  only  becauae  he  had  reeigned  tba 
day  ttefore  tbe  House  impeached  liim. 

It  hi^ipened  under  Taf  t  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  waa  forced  to  resign  be- 
cauae he  bad  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
peofde  In  the  administration  of  the  puUic 
domain. 

It  happened  under  Hanling  when  ttie  Vet- 
erans' Administration  was  pillaged  by  Forbee 
and  Miller,  both  of  whom  served  prison  terms 
for  their  misconduct;  and  when  two  mem- 
bers Of  the  President's  Oablnet  were  charged 
with  wtaoleeale  bribery  on  a  scale  that  made 
prevloiis  public  thefts  look  like  short  detours 
from  the  path  of  honeety. 

It  has  happened  under  Mr.  Truman. 

Of  oourae,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  look  over  the  shoulder  of 
9.600,000  Federal  employees,  99.99  percent 
Of  whom  are  honeet.  hard-working,  law-, 
abiding.  God-fearing,  and  in  many  cssss. 
underpaid,  men  and  women. 

But,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Preeldent,  and  all 
reeponsible  ofBdals  tinder  him.  to  act  swiftiy 
and  effectively  when  any  man,  trusted  by  tbe 
people  of  their  Government,  Is  found  recre- 
ant to  the  trust  repoeed  in  him. 

No  dishonest  man  has  any  vested,  pro 
prletary,  political,  or  moral  titie  to  any  oflloe 
under  any  government.  Tbere  is  no  room 
for  any  crook  in  the  Government  of  tbe 
United  Statee. 

President  TTuman  lias  acted  promptly  and 
effectively  in  every  Instance  brought  to  his 
knowledge.  Be  has  inaugurated  pcdldee  and 
Inveetigations  intended  to  clean  out  any  re- 
maining elements  In  the  Government  that 
are  unworthy.  In  this  effort  he  is  entiUed 
to  the  wholehearted  and  aggressive  support 
of  the  Congress  and  the  public.  If  there  is 
any  man  In  the  camp  of  either  political  party 
who  prefers  a  political  campaign  lasue  to  an 
honeet  government,  thgn  let  the  searchlight 
be  tximed  on  him,  eo  that  In  its  glaring  rays 
the  people  may  see  those  who  se^  to  exploit 
them,  as  w^  as  those  who  seek  to  protect 
them. 

Tbe  Democratic  Party  has,  throughout  its 
life,  l)een  the  Implacable  foe  of  corruption. 
Petty  larceny  now  cannot  be  Jtistllled  by 
grand  larceny  under  Harding.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party,  tmder  the  leadership  of  men 
like  Walsh  and  Wheeler  of  Montana,  exposed 
the  eorrt^itlon  under  Harding.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  exposing  and  will  punish  the 
irregularities  of  this  day. 

The  {>eople  expect  no  less  from  us.  Tbey 
win  receive  no  less  from  us. 

Where  do  we  stand  in  the  fleld  of  foreign 
policy?  And  where  do  our  opponents  stand. 
If  they  know? 

Tbe  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  affects 
every  household  in  the  Nation.  What  hap- 
pens in  the  most  backward  and  distant  land 
may  now  determine  the  ultimate  and  per- 
manent peace  of  tbe  world. 

Before  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  Ini- 
tiated and  sponsored  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  basis  of  its  Charter 
wa-  laid  in  bipartisan  conferences  here  In 
Washington  imder  the  leadership  cf.Cordell 
EuU. 

We,  with  nearly  60  other  nations,  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  join  together  to  stop 
aggression  and  bring  about  world  peace. 

Every  step  taken  by  tiie  Truman  adminis- 
tration In  the  flwld  of  International  relations. 
and  in  our  affairs  at  boms,  has  been  in  the 
fulfillment  of  that  pledge. 

The  Truman  doctrine  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, the  Marshall  plan  In  Western  Europe, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  point  4  pro- 
gram, the  rearmament  of  ourselves  and  otir 
allies,  our  effort  in  Korea  and  Asia  and  all 
over  the  world,  have  as  their  objectives  the 
prevention  of  another  world  war  and  tbe 
preservation  of  world  peace. 

We  know  that  If  the  United  Nations  goes 
the  way  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  last 
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hop*  of  men  to  organlae  the  world  for  peace 
will  have  vanished.  If  the  United  Nations 
•ball  be  vindicated  and  world  order  restored, 
history  will  give  to  President  Tnunan  the 
major  credit  for  this  boon  to  the  hearts  and 
bodies  and  aouls  of  men  and  women. 

Tet  we  hear  the  tongues  of  Babel  mutter- 
ing forth  anathetnas  about  It,  designed  to  dis- 
courage and  frighten  the  American  people 
Into  an  appalling  frustration. 

Many  sincere  Republicans  believe  In  and 
support  our  efforts  for  peace  and  security. 
Some  of  them  of  high  rank  have  helped  and 
are  helping  to  carry  them  out. 

Others  seem  to  be  confused,  uncertain  and 
bedeviled  by  the  fvoblems  which  face  those 
who  do  not  know  their  way  and  stumble 
around  from  place  to  place. 

With  Mr.  Hoover  seeking  to  pull  us  out  of 
Xurope,  with  Mr.  Taft  seeking  to  push  us  into 
China,  with  Mr.  Stassen  standing  like  a  giant 
revolving  searchlight  with  eyes  and  ears 
turning  to  catch  a  sound  or  a  glimpse  from 
any  direction,  and  with  the  shadow  of  Gen- 
eral Mac  Arthur  hovering  like  Poe's  raven  over 
all  their  bedchambers,  the  Old  Guard  Re- 
publican policy  makers  are  like  the  Irish- 
man's definition  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904  and 
1905. 

The  cJty  of  Port  Arthur  was  under  siege, 
vurroxincied  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy.  In- 
gress and  egress  were  difficult.  If  not  impos- 
sible. Each  day  the  news  dispatches  from 
the  Pacific  reported  that  "Port  Arthur  is  In 
status  quo."  Day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  came  the  monotonous  report,  "Port 
Arthur  Is  in  status  quo." 

Finally,  two  exasperated  news  reporters 
asked  an  Irishman  what  the  monotonous  dis- 
patches meant.  "Well,"  said  he,  "1  am  not  a 
military  genius,  and  know  little  about  geog- 
raphy, nor  am  I  up  to  date  on  the  language 
of  the  Caesars.  But.  from  what  you  have 
told  me,  and  from  my  understanding  of  the 
•itxiation,  'in  status  quo'  means  that  Port 
Arthur  Is  In  a  hell  dt  a  nx." 

Let  the  people  know  the  truth  and  render 
their  verdict.  Let  them  know  that  both  our 
domestic  and  our  foreign  policy  are  sound 
and  fashioned  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Let  them  knOw  thatany  assertion,  or  claim, 
or  pretense  that  either  our  domestic  pro- 
gram or  our  foreign  policy  Is  intended  or  cal- 
culated to  foment  war  in  Europe  or  else- 
where, or  lead  the  American  people  down  the 
blgiiway  of  socialism,  is  a  gross  perversion  of 
the  truth,  whether  uttered  from  the  lips  of 
men  garbed  in  civilian  raiment  or  by  men 
In  the  uniform  of  their  country. 

Let  VLB  hope  and  work,  without  regard  to 
politics,  race,  creed,  or  color,  for  the  coming 
Of  the  day  when  all  mankind  may  Join  in  the 
anthem  of  the  ages,  "Glory  to  Ood  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men." 


AbMBtec  VotiBf  Procedure  for  Caltfor^ 
■kms  ia  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CAUFOBMIA 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  RKPRSSENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  7,  1952 

Mr.  HILLINaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1952  is 
a  presidential  election  year.  It  is  most 
Important  that  every  American  citizen 
exercise  his  obligation  of  citizenship  by 
casting  a  vote.  At  the  present  time  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  a  war  in 
Korea.  A  large  number  of  troops  are  de- 
ployed  there  as  well  as  In  other  parts  of 


tht  world.  As  a  consequence  most  serv- 
icemen will  not  be  in  their  home  pre- 
cincts on  election  day. 

I  have  received  numerous  inquiries 
from  servicemen  asking  about  the  ab- 
sentee voting  procedure  applicable  to  the 
elections  in  California.  As  an  aid  to  our 
men  in  the  mUitary  service  I  have  pre- 
pared this  summary: 
WHKif  wnx  CAi.iroaKU  klcctiums  bs  hklot 

Primary  election,  Jime  8.  1952. 

General  election,  November  4,  1053. 

WHO  CAM   VOTKT 

Any  United  States  citizen  who  Is  at  least 
21  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  election,  and 
who  has  resided  in  the  State  of  California  for 
a  period  of  1  year,  in  the  county  for  90  days, 
and  in  the  voting  precinct  for  54  days. 

BOW  TO  OBTAIN   A   BAIXOT 

Fill  out  a  Federal  post  card  application 
(Standard  Form  76)  carefiilly  and  mail  It  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  State  of  California. 
Sacramento,  Calif.  This  card  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  voting  officer  in  each  military 
vmit.  The  signature  of  the  applicant  must 
be  witnessed  by  a  commissioned  or  warrant 
officer,  noncommissioned  officer  not  below 
the  rank  of  sergeant  or  petty  officer,  or  othe: 
persons  authorised  to  administer  oaths. 

BOW  TO   VOTB 

FoUowlng  the  receipt  of  the  Federal  poet 
card  application  (Standard  Form  76)  a  ballot 
wUl  be  mailed  to  the  serviceman.  The  ballot 
should  be  marked  and  mailed  In  accordance 
with  Instructions  which  accompany  It. 

DZAOUms 

Application  Xor  ballot  may  be  uudtod  by  the 
servicemen  at  any  time.  It  Is  sugsestad. 
however,  that  the  application  card  be  mailed 
in  ample  time  for  a  ballot  to  be  returned. 
Ballots  will  be  mailed  to  the  voter  by  election 
(Mciala  from  May  14  to  29.  inclusive,  for  the 
primary  election,  and  October  15  to  30,  inclu- 
sive, for  the  general  election. 

Ballots  must  be  received  by  election  otB- 
clals  not  later  than  June  19,  1052.  for  tha 
primary  election,  and  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 20  for  the  general  election. 

BZCISTBATION 

It  should  be  emptiasiaed  that  absentee 
servicemen  wi  1  be  entitled  to  vote  whether 
or  not  they  are  registered.  Registration  is 
automatic  upon  receipt  of  the  application  for 

ballot  by  election  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
thousands  of  servicemen  who  have  shown 
an  increased  interest  in  governmental 
affairs  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  an  absentee  ballot,  regard- 
less of.  political  affiliation. 


A  Bheprint  for  Good  Goverament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  KXW  TO«K 
IN  THX  HOnSK  OF  RZPRSSENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  April  9,  1952 

Mr.  CX>LE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  excellent 
editorial  from  the  April  6  issue  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
These  12  rules  for  good  government  were 
suggested  by  the  Christophers,  an  organ- 
ization that  has  been  doing  a  very  worth- 
while Job  of  encouraging  citizens  to  be- 


come interested  and  active  In  govern- 
ment and  public  affairs.  Their  work  Is 
to  be  highly  commended. 

BLOKnurt  roa  Oooo  OovButicxirr 

Kdmunrt  Bxu-ke  said:  "The  only  thing  nao- 
eaaary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  Is  that  good 
men  do  nothing." 

Good  men  can  win  or  they  ean  loaa  alae- 
tlons.  They  can  become  so  angered  by  evU  In 
public  office  that  they  organize,  and  work 
and,  above  all,  vote.  Or  they  can  be  so  Mr- 
tain  that  good  must  triumph  that  they  go  to 
aleep— and  let  the  other  element  win  by 
default.  It  la  quite  apparent  that  good  men 
are  not  always  active  men.  Good  must  be 
pursued  with  the  same  aggreselveneas  that 
evU  men  put  into  the  pusult  of  their  many 
objectives. 

There  wUl  be  no  attempt  here  to  draw  a 
line  between  members  of  the  two  major 
parties  and  say  that  all  those  on  one  side 
are  .vU  and  those  on  tha  other  are  good. 
Goodness  can  be  detennlned  only  by  tbe 
alnctfity  of  the  individual  ta  seeking  the  beat 
poaalble  result  for  his  country.  Otrvtouily 
wo  hmw  good  men  in  both  major  parties. 
But  tha  real  test  of  their  sincerity  llaa  in 
their  readiness  to  discard  party  ties  if  tba 
Nation's  well-being  calls  for  such  action. 

Now,  what  can  the  amage  man  do  as  hla 
ahare  in  assuring  the  proper  functioning  of 
gownmant.  Ftom  an  organisation  called 
the  Christophers  come  the  following  suoaa- 
tions.  about  as  satisfying  a  list  as  on*  eaa 
find: 

I.  Keep  Informed.  Inquire  about  manago- 
ment  of  public  aSalrs  from  authorltatlT* 
sources. 

a.  Fray  that  those  in  public  oOlce  may 
render  conscientious  service. 

S.  encourage  men  of  character  and  oooi- 
petence  to  dedicate  themaeivea  to  public 
service. 

4.  Sttidy  the  candid*  tea.  Loolr  up  tbetr 
records. 

5.  Attend  precinct  meetings. 

6.  Participate  in  political  meetings. 

7.  Check  on  the  voting  records  ot  jom. 
representatives. 

8.  StimtUste  others  to  vote. 

0.  Offer  your  senrloM  tor  aooM  praelactloa 
chores. 

10.  Consider  legltlmaU  poUtleal  acUvlty 
as  a  moral  obligation. 

II.  Kzi^ess  your  preference  under  any 
eirctmistances. 

12.  Vote  tot  thoaa.  regardlees  of  party,  who 
stand  for  the  praaarratlon  of  our  divine 
heritage  of  free  constitutional  government. 

Thoee  are  aU  soimd  recommendations. 
Summed  up,  don't  they  mean  simply:  Be 
Interested,  do  your  share. 

If  thoae  rules  are  followed  evarywhare  evU 
cannot  trlxmiph.  Good  men  will  bava 
balked  it. 


AddrcM  of  Hob.  Saa  RaTbwm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAsaACHrrsRTs 

IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  RXPRBSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker, 
nnder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress made  by  the  Honorable  8am  Rat- 
BUHN  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner, 
March  29,  1952: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  the  First 
Lady,  the  Vice  President,  your  lady,  my  fel- 
low countrymen.  If  anybody  needed  anything 
to  give  them  heart  and  hope  as  a  Democrat, 
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this  vast  outpouring  of  people  here  this  eva- 
ning  would  be  tuttclent.  We  meet  in  a  timt 
of  stress  snd  a  time  of  strain,  when  democ- 
racy throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  earth  Is  being  put  to  the  test  as  never 
before. 

And  we  meet  this  evening  in  honor  of  two 
of  the  greatest  Democrats  that  ever  llTed. 
Thomas  Jetferscm,  to  my  thinking,  was  the 
greatest  Democrat  that  ever  lived  In  all  the 
tide  of  times,  becsxise  he  believed  in  the 
democratic  process,  he  t>elleved  In  people,  he 
believed  thst  under  proper  leadership  people 
of  this  country,  or  any  other  country,  had 
the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  rule. 

You  know — It's  a  funny  thing — when  I  waa 
a  boy,  when  you  didn't  like  somebody  poUtl- 
cally,  ycu  called  him  a  Populist.  Then  years 
went  by.  and  the  Populist  passed  by:  and  if 
you  didn't  like  somebody  polltlcaUy,  you 
called  him  a  Bcclallst;  and  socialism  went  a 
Uttle  awry:  and  in  these  dear  times  In  which 
we  live,  when  you  don't  like  some  feUow 
politically,  you  call  him  a  Communist. 

Jefferson  wait  called  a  radical  Jefferson 
was  called  a  Socialist.  The  tidewater  farmers 
of  Virginia  said  that,  he'd  quit  his  class  and 
gone  off  with  the  rednecks  and  hillbillies 
of  Virginia.  But  there  are  no  marble  statues 
to  the  people  who  said  he  was  a  Socialist; 
and  if  h»  had  lived  in  this  day,  he'd  prob- 
ably have  been  called  a  Communist.  But 
there  are  statues — towering  ones — to  thst 
great  Demoerat.  and  they  wlU  stand  through- 
out the  centuries. 

Then  came  along  another  great  man  that 
was  cartoonad.  vUlflad,  as  few  men  in  the 
history  ot  any  country  have  been  vilified. 
You  go  to  the  Congreaslonal  Library  over 
bare  and  take  down  the  papers  of  those 
daya,  and  you  wonder  just  what  kind  of  peo- 
ple criticised  this  great,  this  good,  and  this 
towarlng  man.  And  his  statue  is  in  many 
parks  and  in  many  pubUo  buildings,  and  few 
can  remember  any  of  the  people  who  car- 
toonad bins  and  who  vUlfled  him. 

Today,  let  ma  repeat,  we  are  in  an  hour 
of  strain  and  of  stress.  People  who  don't 
like  tis  are  talking  about  us  a  UtUe  at  thla 
time.  We  meet  tonight  to  honor  another 
great  and  towering  American  cltlaen.  I  say 
to  you  about  him  this  evening  what  I  have 
said  on  a  hundred  stumps.  I  know  that 
in  Harry  Tnunan  we  have  a  stataaman  and 
an  honest  num.  and  when  tha  history  of  thla 
period  Is  written  he  will  stand  aknagaide  our 
two  patron  salnta.  Thomaa  Jafferaon  and  An- 
drew Jaokaon. 

Under  tbe  leadership  ot  Franklin  D.  Booaa- 
valt  and  Harry  8.  IVuman  we  have  brought 
this  country  from  the  lowest  dregs  of  pov- 
erty, of  woe.  and  at  want  to  tha  highest  de- 
gree of  prosperity  any  oountry  baa  evar 
known.  We  stand  today  the  leader  of  tha 
earth,  the  mightiest  nation  upon  this  earth, 
the  mightiest  one  that  evar  eslstad  in  all  the 
tide  and  tlmea. 

Of  course,  we've  wrecked  tha  country,  w«*va 
spent  It  Into  bankruptcy,  we've  ruined  evary- 
thii«  that  the  special  intarasts  Ilka.  And 
that's  why  they  dont  like  ua.  Wa  have 
grown  from  a  oountry  of  a  national  income 
of  SM.000.0O0.0O0  a  year  to  aa76/)00.000.000 
a  year.  That's  how  we've  spent  tbls  oountry 
into  baakruptcy. 

We've  wrecked  and  ruined  ttta  farmers  of 
ttoe  oountry  because  we've  brought  their  In- 
eooaa  from  a  paltry  $1300,000.000  to  SIS.- 
000.000.000  net.  We  have  wrecked  tbe  banks. 
We  have  brought  their  depoalU  from  SM,- 
000,000,000  to  $171,0O0XX)O.0O0.  And  yet  some 
of  tbem  don't  like  us  eithar.  But  we  are  da- 
tarmioed  now,  and  in  the  years  to  come,  to 
eave  tbeee  people  whether  they  like  It  or  not. 

We  are  against  free  entarprtsa.  We  are 
out  to  destroy  buslneas.  And  yet  in  the  last 
year  that  the  Grand  Old  Party  held  the  rains 
of  government  in  America,  corporations  of 
the  oountry.  big  and  UtUe,  lacked  •3.400,- 
000.000  of  getting  out  of  the  red.    And  since 


the  war,  and  we've  spent  the  country  into 
bankruptcy  and  destroyed  business,  they 
have  had  an  Ineome,  net,  after  taxes  and 
rmrything,  of  $30,000,000,000.  That's  what 
we  have  done  to  the  ooxintry.  That's  what 
we  are  going  to  do  for  it  in  the  nest  4  years. 

We  are  challenged  as  a  nation,  as  a  people, 
as  no  other  oountry  has  ever  t)een  challenged 
before.  The  leadership  of  the  world  has  been 
placed  In  our  hands.  We  must  accept  that 
responsibility.  We  must  lead.  We  must  show 
the  way  or  else  neither  this  country,  nor 
any  other  part  of  the  world  will  be  a  place 
fit  to  live  in. 

This  challenge  baa  come  to  us,  let  ma 
repeat,  when  we  are  mighty,  when  we  are 
strong,  when,  regardless  of  bickering  and  of 
criticism  we  intend  to  go  forward  to  see  to 
it,  if  we  msy.  in  our  prayers  for  peace,  in 
our  work  for  peace,  in  our  hope  for  an  or- 
derly world  and  a  permanent  peace,  we  may 
be  what  God  expects  good  people  to  be — 
leaders  In  the  vineyard  of  hope,  and  faith, 
and  trust,  and  prosperity,  and  tinder  God. 
one  day  find  an  enduring  peace. 


Adint*  of  Hoa.  Fraak  E.  McRmney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABK8 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


tvBtm 

m  THX  H0178K  OP  BBPRBSENTATIVBB 
Wednesday.  AprU  9.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoKD.  I  include  the  following  address 
trr  Frank  K.  McKinney,  chairman.  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee,  at  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinner.  National  Guard 
Armory,  Washington,  D.  C.  March  29. 
1952: 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  I  am  proud  to  welcome  you  all 
to  this  great  annual  gathering  of  the  fol- 
lowera  of  J^fersonlan-Jackaonian  democ- 
racy. 

Tbis  year  our  celebration  in  honor  of  these 
two  great  heroes  of  the  age-old  battle  for 
btunan  rtgtata  Is  especially  significant,  be- 
eause  theee  human  rights  are  again  being 
threatened,  as  they  are  every  4  years,  by  thoee 
who  would  place  the  welfare  of  the  few  ahead 
of  the  welfare  of  the  many. 

Thla  magnificent  turn-out  here  tonight  of 
our  able  leaders  and  of  the  thousands  of  de- 
voted supporters  of  our  party  gives  me  un- 
bounded inspiration,  and  the  fullest  confi- 
dence that  the  great  principles  of  our  party 
wlU  once  more  be  sustained  by  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  the  Nation's  voters 
next  November. 

Tonight  you  have  already  bean  charmed 
and  uplifted  by  the  eloquence  of  our  deeply 
beloved  Vice  Prealdent. 

Tonight  you  have  been  treated  to  a  sample 
Of  the  wladnn  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
effective  advocates  and  ixvctltloners  of  true 
democracy — the  man  who  has  served  as 
npealei  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
longer  than  any  num  in  history,  &iM  Bat- 


The  Other  eminent  speakers  whom  you 
have  beard  here  tonight^-especially  the 
charming  ladles  and  the  officials  of  our  Gov- 
amment  and  of  our  party,  who  have  been 
introduced  to  you,  are  rqveaentatlves  of  the 
fine  leadership  which  the  Democratic  Party 
offers  to  our  cotmtry. 

We  are  celebrating  here  tonight  in  honor 
of  the  two  great  heroes  of  our  party — Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson.    We  are  Jvutly 


proud  of  them.  But  we  have  other  leaden, 
too,  of  whom  we  are  also  proud. 

I  make  bold  now  to  predict  that  In  tbe 
future — after  the  world -shaking  events  of 
the  past  ao  years  have  become  history — ^the 
great  annual  festivals  of  the  Democratic 
Party  will  add  two  more  revered  names  to 
those  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson — the  namea 
of  Pranklln  Boosevelt  and  Harry  Truman. 

Histoid  is  sure  to  record  that  these  two 
great  leaders  saved  our  country,  and  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  along  with  it,  from  the 
hostile  forces  of  fascism  and  comm\inlsm. 

They  were  able  to  perf  (nrn  this  tremendous 
service  to  mankind  because  of  their  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  great  social  and 
political  principles  upon  which  our  party  la 
founded. 

Because  of  the  skill  and  courage  of  Prank- 
lln Roosevelt  and  Harry  Tnmian  these  prin- 
ciples have  prevaUed,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  serve  to  lead  the  entire  world  into  the 
clear  light  of  decent  and  peaceful  relations 
between  men  and  nations. 

In  this  crucial  era  of  history,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea  baa  had  the  re- 
sponsibility, time  after  time,  of  T»>*^<Tig 
decisions,  any  one  of  which,  if  it  had  been 
wrong,  might  have  permitted  this  earth  to 
be  plunged  into  deepest  destruction. 

Never  have  the  dutlaa  of  the  Presidency 
been  more  burdensome. 

Never  has  a  President  borne  them  more 
bravely,  strengthened  by  his  faith  \n  Ood 
and  humanity  than  has  Harry  8.  Truman. 

I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  distinguished 
and  beautiful  ladies  here  tonight.  As  you 
know,  there  are  now  more  women  votes  than 
there  are  men  votera. 

FOrty-iUne  and  a  half  million  women  are 
over  21  ajid  eligible  to  vote. 

This  ic  a  good  thing  for  the  Democrats. 
Women,  as  a  rule,  take  their  politics  mora 
serlotisly  than  men  do. 

Women  vote  on  th^  Issues,  and  all  we 
Democrats  need  in  this  election  is  for  the 
Issues  to  be  studied  seriously  by  every  votor. 

Among  the  ladles  present  tonight  Is  a  wife 
and  mother  who,  with  her  talented  and 
lovely  daughter,  has  won  the  hearts  and  re- 
spect of  people  everywhere,  our  deeply  be- 
loved First  Lady. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
briefly  my  heartfelt  thanks  on  behalf  of  all 
the  members  of  tbe  Democratic  Party,  to 
Wash  Williams  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brannan. 
and  to  tlie  members  of  their  dinner  commit- 
tee, for  the  many  hours  of  hard  work  that 
went  into  making  this  occasion  the  tremen- 
dous success  that  it  is. 

The  success  of  this  dinner  is  no  accident. 
It  is  part  ot  a  pattern. 

Since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  party 
chairman,  I  have  attended  six  maj<»'  Demo- 
cratic dinners— one  in  New  York,  the  others 
in  Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit,  Raleigh,  and  now 
this  inspiring  event  to  night. 

In  each  instance  theee  dinners  established 
a  new  all-time  high  for  attendance  in  tbe 
respective  dties. 

It  took  leadership  and  hard  work  to  set 
theae  new  Democratic  records  all  over  the 
country.  More  than  that,  these  records  re- 
flect the  spirit  with  which  Democrats  are 
approaching  the  1953  campaign. 

If  I  had  entertained  any  doubts  about 
Democratic  success  in  November — and  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  never  have — your  presence 
here  tonight,  and  your  enthusiasm  and  fight- 
ing spirit  would  have  completely  washed  it 
away. 

You  know,  to  read  some  of  the  newspapers 
today,  you  would  think  that  tbe  chances  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  November  elec- 
tion weren't  worth  an  old  Dewey  button — 
or  a  Landon  button  for  that  matter. 

That's  the  way  It  Is  every  4  years.  Tha 
voloss  of  the  Republican  presidential  bope- 
fiUs  fill  the  air  waves  and  blanket  the  preaa. 
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In  the  spring  tb»  Republican  Party  al- 
wairs  looka  like  a  winner— to  the  Republicans 
and  to  the  press. 

But  we  Democrats  should  not  let  that 
worry  us.  The  TOlce  of  the  press  Is  noisy, 
but  It  Is  the  TOlce  of  the  people  which  decides 
elections. 

This  fall  we  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  we  do  our  Job  right — If  we  conduct 
a  fighting  campaign — If  we  go  to  every  whis- 
tle atop  and  croes  roads  and  tell  the  people 
the  truth — when  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
heard  In  November  It  will  Instruct  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  to  keep  America  on  the  right 
road — on  the  road  to  a  better  life  for  all 
of  oux  people— on  the  road  to  a  peaceful 
world. . 


Radio  Broadcast  of  Vera  Mack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  9.  1952 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Ricord  the 
script  of  a  radio  broadcast  by  Vem 
Mack,  noted  commentator,  over  Stations 
KAFY,  Bakersfield.  Calif.,  and  KCOK. 
Tulare,  Calif.,  on  February  11,  1952. 
This  was  the  first  broadcast  in  a  series 
describing  the  fine  work  of  Senator 
HoMKK  Fksgtjson,  of  Michigan,  in  expos- 
ing the  International  Materials  Confer- 
ence, a  supercartel  that  has  caused  wide- 
spread unemployment  in  Michigan  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country: 

Oood  evening  neighbors,  this  Is  Vem  Mack 
with  the  Monday  program  of  political  analy- 
sis for  the  southern  San  Joaqxiln  Valley.  Ill 
be  back  with  a  word  about  copper  and  unem- 
ployment In  just  1  minute.  When  President 
of  the  United  States.  Harry  8.  Truman, 
threatens  to  nin  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Ckuporatlon  himself  unless  the  Congress 
O.  K.'s  Harry  A.  McDonald,  his  choice  to  run 
the  RFC,  Mr.  Ttuman  Isn't  kidding  In  the 
slightest  degree.  Just  how  did  the  office  of 
President  get  to  believing  that  It  Is  all  pow- 
erful and  the  last  word?  Simple.  Because 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  failed 
over  the  years  of  the  Twin  Deals  to  curb 
that  power  and  announce  to  the  executive 
department  that  the  power  of  government 
Is  with  the  Ck)ngre8s  and  not  with  the  Presi- 
dent. But  like  the  little  boy  who  takes  a 
penny  from  his  mother's  purse,  finds  out  she 
doaant  miss  it,  then  graduates  to  nickels. 
dtalMS.  then  quarters,  and  finally  half  dol- 
lars— so  has  the  Chief  Executive  nibbled 
away  at  the  rightful  powers  of  the  Congress 
and  managed  to  get  another  hold  of  control 
by  simple-minded  legislation  until  he  hasn't 
any  doubts  In  his  mind  that  he  Is  the  last 
word  In  what  will  or  will  not  be  done. 
Through  the  President,  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  Is  part  of  the  executive  branch 
has  managed  to  also  ignore  both  the  Intent 
and  the  will  of  Congress  and  does  It  with 
full  knowledge  that  those  actions  are  not 
constitutional  but  that  they  will  be  backed 
to  the  hilt  by  the  man  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  the  gathering  of  power  moguls 
this  man  has  embraced  Into  the  fold. 

The  trade  agreement  entered  into  with  10 
foreign  nations,  and  called  GATT,  is  one 
example  of  the  treaty  and  agreement  lengths 
the  State  Department  and  White  House  have 
gone  In  skipping  the  Capitol  and  it  Is  but 


one  Instance  in  many  where  they  had  no 
Intention  of  asking  the  Congress  or  particu- 
larly the  Senate  for  confirmation  or  okay 
of  their  agreements  or  deals  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world     When  theee  little  deals 
start  to  affect  the  working  public  In  Amer- 
ica— then  it  Is  high  time  to  look  them  over 
and   start    asking    your    representatives    In 
CcMigreas  what  they  are  going  to  do  about 
this  try  for  "totalitarian  power"  by  the  Chief 
Executive  and  his  playmates  over  In  the  State 
Department.     Two  States  In  the  Nation  have 
entered  serloxis  complaints  with  the  Congress 
over    the   unenployment  situation   existing 
In  their  States.     How  many  more  States  are 
feeling  the  pinch  of  unemployment  isn't  on 
record  at  the  moment  but  I  am  sure  they 
wlU   all   get   around   to   voicing   their   pro- 
tests over  a  policy  that  looks  after  the  needs 
and  luxuries  of  every  other  nation  In  the 
world  except  America.     The  Stete  of  Mich- 
igan ts  a  leader  In  tbe  automotive  Indiistry 
and  Senator  PcsotTSON  of  tbat  Stat«  baa  taken 
over  senatorial  leadership  since  the  passing 
Of  Senator  Arthur  Vtndenberg.    A  former 
newspaper   reporter   was   appointed    In    the 
place    of    Vandenb«rg    a    stancb    and     loyal 
servant  of  the  Delicious  Deals,  in  tbe  {^rson 
of  one  Senator  Moodt.    The  revelations  con- 
cerning copper,  the  automotive  Industry,  and 
the  unemployment  In  Michigan  came  from 
Senator  Faaouaow.  bowever,  and  not  Senator 
MooDT.     The   administration,  throxigh  their 
control  system,  has  wreaked  havoc  on  the 
automobile  Industry  by  the  curtailing  orders 
Issued  In  new  car  production.     From  a  pro- 
duction level  of  1,SK)0.000  cars  In  the  third 
quarter   of   1950   the  level   allowed   for   the 
first  quarter  of  1952  U  but  1.000.000—900.000 
cars  less.     The   1.000.000   allowed,   however, 
will  not  be  reached  for  there  is  only  enough 
copper   for   930.000   cars.     This   has    been   a 
crippling  blow  to  employment  In  the  auto- 
moUve  industry  direct — as  well  as  the  In- 
direct  imemployment   resulting   from   tha 
lowering  of  production  levels  In  the  auto- 
motive city.     One  himdred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand workmen   in   the   automobile   Industry 
alone  have  already  felt  the  blow  of  lay-off 
as  well  as  3-hoTir-a-week  reduction  In  time 
to  thoae  still  employed.     Senator  Fbwttson 
has  now  revealed  for  his  colleagues  In  the 
Senate    that   the   National   Production   Au- 
thority has  already  written  the  sad  story  for 
another  66,000  automotive  workmen. 

By  cutting  down  still  further  on  copper 
allotments  to  the  automobile  manufactur- 
ers— the  second  quarter  of  1952  will  only 
allow  800.000  cars  to  be  t\irned  out — and  the 
turn-out  of  68,000  more  workers  from  their 
Jobs.  Now  hear  this  Important  point  first 
in  the  analysis.  Senator  Pntoirsoic  made 
this  statement:  "This  wlU  cut  produc- 
tion 180,000  cars  below  the  available  steel 
and  save  only  8.000  tons  of  copper."  Keep 
that  point  In  mind  as  we  go  along  on  the 
rest  of  the  story.  Three  thotisand  tons  of 
copper  Is  less  than  a  half  a  day's  supply  for 
the  Nation's  consumption  as  a  whole.  Be- 
cause of  this  3,000  tons  of  copper  65,000  work- 
men win  be  laid  off.  $80,000,000  In  wages  wUl 
be  lost,  and  it  wUl  throw  a  burden  of  $20.- 
000.000  on  to  the  iinemployment  compen- 
sation. Senator  Fzbottson  has  also  pointed 
out  that  the  automobile  manufacturers 
could  probably  buy  this  3,000  tons  of  copper 
on  the  foreign  market  at  the  world  price 
cost  of  about  $3,000,000.  So  for  $3,000,000 
wortb  of  copper — the  Indxistry  could  keep  go- 
ing— pay  $60,000,000  in  wages  and  take  a 
biirden  off  of  the  unemployment  rolls  of 
•20.000,000.  The  loss  In  auto  workers  alone 
Is  by  far  the  priority — but  the  related  Jobs 
that  WlU  be  lost — the  lack  of  good  equip- 
ment In  cars  that  will  be  needed  so  other 
men  can  work — la  not  a  smaU  part  of  the 
whole  analysis.  It  wUl  affect  every  other 
walk  of  life  around  Michigan  and  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.    Why  cant  they 


SO  alksad  and  buy  that  $3,000,000  worth  of 
copper,  even  paying  a  premium  of  another 
•2.000,000  to  the  foreign  markets?  Senator 
Fnouaow  wanted  to  know,  too.  He  said, 
quote:  "Who  is  responsible  for  this  situation? 
Why  cannot  the  manufacturers  buy  this 
8,000  tons  of  copper?"  "I  have  spent  some 
time  In  an  effort  to  obtain  an  answer  to  these 
two  questions.  The  Information  I  have  ob- 
tained from  official  Government  wcords  fixes 
the  responsibility  where  the  responalbUlty 
Ues — squarely  on  the  administration  In 
Washington."  Let  me  now  quote  to  you  from 
ttas  oOdal  record  of  the  Senate  the  words 
of  Senator  Fisctjbow  on  what  he  discovered: 

"Let  us  go  back  and  look  at  the  adminis- 
tration's own  record.  The  reports  of  the 
BCA  Administrator  state  that  between  AprU 
8,  1948,  and  June  30,  1961,  the  United  SUtes. 
through  BCA,  pxirchased.  paid  for,  and  gave 
away  $325,000,000  worth  of  copper.  Some  of 
this  was  bought  in  the  United  States;  meet 
of  it  was  bought  In  South  America  and  Can- 
ada. The  reports  do  not  show  the  exact 
weight  of  copper  bought.  Aaromlng  an  aver- 
age price  of  35  cents  a  pound,  more  than 
600.000  tons  of  copper  have  been  given  away 
by  the  United  States  stnce  1948.  AU  we  need 
now  to  keep  that  66,000  automobUe  workmen 
working  Is  less  than  1  percent  of  what  w$ 
have  given  away  In  the  past  4  years.  The 
ECA's  published  records  do  not  dlirloee  In 
detaU  specifically  who  got  how  much  copper 
for  what.  They  Indicate  only  In  general 
terms  the  country  to  which  the  allocation 
was  made  and  the  general  purpose.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  whUe  oiur  automobile 
producers  could  be  put  In  Jail  If  they  pay 
over  24 14  cents  a  pound  for  domestic  copper, 
the  Administrator  has  been  giving  other 
countries  the  money  to  buy  foreign  copper  at 
over  50  cents  a  pound.  80  what  la  caUed  a 
black  market  in  private  business  at  home  Is 
economic  cooperation  by  governments 
abroad."  Senator  Fdousow  was  curious  to 
know  why  the  world's  greatest  tiser  of  cop- 
per, the  United  States,  could  allow  herself 
to  get  into  such  a  copper  shortage.  His  tn- 
veetigatlona  led  to  these  words,  quote:  "In 
looking  Into  this  situation,  my  attention  was 
called  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson, 
Director  of  Defense  Mobilization,  as  reported 
In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  January 
10.  1952.  when  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
"efforts  are  under  way  to  get  a  better  alloca- 
tion of  copper  for  the  United  SUtes  from 
the  International  Materials  Conference.'  " 

Jtut  as  Senator  rmmaxnon  asked  the  Sena- 
tois  to  remember  the  words  "International 
Materials  Conference,"  I  also  ask  you  to  bear 
It  In  mind.  A  check  In  the  Congreeslonal 
Directory  wlU  prove  to  you  In  a  hurry  that 
there  is  no  such  congressional  authorised 
agency  known  as  the  International  Materials 
Conference.  Inquiries  by  Senator  Fooubom 
dlscloeed  that  this  hlgh-eoundlng  organiza- 
tion was  established  by  Joint  action  of  the 
State  Department — with  the  Governments  of 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  according 
to  the  release  of  January  12,  1951.  History 
reveals  this  was  following  the  trip  of  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  to  the  United  States  when  he 
pleaded  for  material  at  a  "price  Britain  could 
afford  to  pay."  The  price,  in  case  you  havent 
caught  on  yet.  La  exactly  nothing.  On  Sep- 
tember 20,  last  year,  the  International  Mate- 
rials Conference  Issued  a  report  or  press  re- 
lease that  proved  It  was  a  working  organisa- 
tion, gobbling  up  metals  from  other  govern- 
ments, and  ruling  as  If  It  was  the  law  of  the 
world.  Other  countries  accepted  the  plan, 
and  In  one  part  of  the  release  It  said:  "In 
accepting  the  plan,  governments  asaume  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  their  allocations 
are  not  exceeded."  Not  the  United  States 
telling  our  people  whether  65.000  automobUe 
workers  can  or  cannot  work,  but  an  Interna- 
tional organization,  the  brain  child  of  Dean 
Aeheson  and  the  State  Department.  The 
facts  are  now  Indisputable  that  Mr.  WUsoo's 
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statement  confirms  that  the  control  of  cop- 
per avaUable  to  the  United  SUtee  Is  now  In 
the  hands  of  this  international  cartel  or  trust 
•stabllshed  by  the  State  Department  without 
eongresslonal  aanctlon  and  operating  as  a 
law  unto  Itself.  Senator  FiaoTTsoif  also  re- 
vealed that  this  phony  organization  pub- 
lishes no  records  of  its  proceedings  and  pub- 
llshee  no  evidence  to  Indicate  the  basU  upon 
which  theee  allocations  to  the  different  na- 
tions are  made.  It  reveals  nothing  of  the 
political  and  economic  presstires  that  enter 
into  the  deUberatlons,  but  by  high-sounding 
phrases  It  tells  us  of  "the  entitlement  for 
consumption"  of  copper  that  we  paid  for  In 
the  first  place.  There  is  nothing  to  show  pre- 
vention of  this  copper  being  used  by  other 
countries  and  finding  lU  way  Into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  In  the  form  of  bulleU  and 
shells.  In  addition,  we  are  spending  mUUons 
developing  the  copper  resources  In  this  coun- 
try, and  by  thU  agreement  entitled  to  only 
40  percent  of  any  copper  we  produce.  What 
kind  of  insanity  is  this?  Where  U  the  end  of 
What  the  people  of  the  United  8Ut«$  wiU 
stand  for— or  are  they  wUUng  to  suy  asleep 
whUe  every  kind  of  an  International  arrance- 
ment  to  made  and  taken  care  of.  and  from 
Which  we  wUl  never  escape?  We'd  better 
wak$  up.    Thank  you  and  good  evening. 


Radio  Broadcast  of  Yen  Mack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

OF  CALIFoaNIA 

ZM  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSKNTAllVM 

Wednesday.  April  9,  19SZ 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  CowcRissioifAL  Ricord  the 
script  of  a  radio  broadcast  by  Vera  Mack, 
noted  commentator,  over  Stations  KAFY, 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  and  KCOK.  Tulare. 
Calif.,  on  February  13.  1952.  This  was 
the  second  broadcast  in  a  series  describ- 
ing the  fine  work  of  Senator  HoMii 
FwcusoN.  of  Michigan,  in  exposing  the 
International  Materials  Conference,  a 
supercartel  that  has  caused  widespread 
unemployment  in  Michigan  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country: 

Good  evening  nelghbora.  thto  Is  Vem  Mack 
with  the  Wednesday  program  on  political 
analyals  for  the  Southern  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. I'll  be  back  with  more  about  the  In- 
ternational Materials  Conference  in  Just  1 
minute.  On  Monday  evening  I  explained 
the  revelaOons  of  Senator  Fiaoueow.  of 
Michigan.  In  regard  to  the  International  Ma- 
terials Conference,  the  shortage  of  copper 
that  wUl  lay  off  another  65.000  automobUe 
workers  In  Michigan,  all  caused  through  this 
great  give-away  policy  of  ours  and  such  in- 
ner-workings as  the  International  MateriaU 
Conference.  The  IMC  U  another  of  thoee 
deals,  "fancy  deals."  of  the  administration 
through  the  State  Department  and  with  for- 
eign countries,  that  never  come  before  the 
Congress  for  approval  and  about  which  niany 
Congressmen  have  never  even  the  slightest 
Idea  that  they  exist.  Through  thU  latest 
stunt,  conceived  last  year,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Dean  Acheeon.  now  has  In  his  power 
the  right  to  determine  how  many  of  our 
American  working  men  can  work  or  be  laid 
off,  while  he  goes  merrily  on  his  way  "doing 
and  dying"  for  good  old  Continental  Curope. 
his  favorite  spot  on  the  globe.  More  than 
eoO.OOO  tons  of  copper  has  been  bought  and 
paid  for  by  good  old  Uncle  Sugar,  given  away 
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by  our  internationalist  lovers,  and  now,  for 
the  lack  of  3,000  tons  of  copper,  05,000  auto 
workers  are  facing  Jobless  days,  forcltxg  a 
$20,000,000  unemplo3rment  role  and  the  moet 
Ironic  part,  the  manufacturers  are  not 
allowed  to  buy  that  preclotu  copper  from 
foreign  governments — even  at  a  premitim 
price.  There  Is  already  a  150,000  unemploy- 
ment figure  In  Michigan,  and  because  of  this 
Government  Interference  In  the  Industry  of 
America  the  standards  of  American  life  are 
to  be  lowered  by  85.000  more.  The  king  of  the 
State  Department  has  written  their  discharge 
already.  Five  days  after  Senator  Fzbguson 
made  bis  findings  known  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  the  following  press  release  appeared 
on  the  news  ticker  from  a  Government 
agency,  quote: 

"The  Government  today  banned  the  use 
of  copper  in  those  parts  of  household  and 
moet  other  electrical  lighting  fixtures  which 
have  no  function  in  transmitting  the  elec- 
tric current.  The  ban  applies  to  all  such 
fixtures  except  airport,  marine  aircraft,  and 
train  fixtures,  vehicular  flxtures  such  as  au- 
tomobUe headlights,  and  portable  lamps 
such  as  miner's  lamps.  The  order  effective 
February  15  should  save  about  3,965.000 
pounds  of  copper  products  over  a  8-month 
period,  the  National  Production  Authority 
said.  The  NPA  had  a  similar  order  in  effect 
from  April  through  July  of  last  year."  They 
do  not  Intend  to  stop  throttling  production 
in  America  becaiise  of  this  International 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  not  given  congressional  ap- 
proval. As  Senator  Fnctraoir  has  so  aptly 
put  It:  "We  are  negotiating  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  control  and  lower  our 
standard  of  Uvlng."  The  people  <rf  America 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  reams  of 
deals  that  are  made  without  anyone's  knowl- 
edge In  the  places  where  that  knowledge  Is 
made  necessary  by  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses of  this  Nation.  As  the  Michigan  Sen- 
ator also  pointed  out — even  the  press  cannot 
wade  through  these  reams  of  releases  and 
mumbo-Jumbo  to  discover  what  to  going  on 
within  the  walls  of  this  Government.  To 
show  how  difficult  It  Is,  let  Senator  PEiotrsoN 
explain:  "The  discovery  of  the  workings 
of  the  International  Materials  Conference 
took  weeks  of  special  Inquiries,  of  track- 
downs,  of  research  before  the  truth  could 
really  be  known.  No  wonder  we  find  our- 
selves In  BO  many  Investigations  and  re- 
views. No  wonder  our  process  of  government 
has  gotten  so  entirely  out  of  hand.  I  may 
say,  too,  that  If  Congress  falls  to  Investigate 
this  International  trust,  the  International 
Materials  Conference:  If  Congress  falls  to  re- 
capture the  fruits  of  our  productivity  which 
we  are  giving  away  at  such  a  tremendous 
rate,  then  Congress  Is  falling  the  American 
people.  This  is  not  a  'scare'  dissertation, 
thU  is  a  fact." 

As  Senat  r  FxaotrsoN  pointed  out.  the  In- 
ternational Materials  Conference,  not  our  De- 
fense Mobilizer  Wilson  and  not  our  National 
Production  Authority  Chief  Manly  Flelsch- 
mann.  tells  the  business  and  Indxutrles  how 
much  material  they  can  have.  An  organi- 
zation— not  empowered  by  Congress  or  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States — can,  and  is. 
giving  away  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  powers  of 
this  unconstitutional  process  do  not  stop 
with  copper,  but.  as  Senator  Pezguson  re- 
vealed for  hU  colleagues,  it  goes  on  to  other 
metals  and  controto  our  standards,  lowering 
them  as  Is  the  plan,  while  they  make  the 
stuff  available  for  the  world  planners  to  the 
other  nations.  He  documented  his  words 
by  a  study  of  the  lead  and  zinc  avaUable 
for  United  States  constimptlon.  They  cut 
off  the  copper  supply  to  the  automobile  In- 
dustry and  other  copper  users  by  one  method, 
but  employed  another  one  In  relation  to 
copper  and  zinc.  Defense  Mobilizer  Wilson 
simply  Issued  an  order — OCPB  SR72— estob- 


llshlng  a  celling  price  on  domestic  and  Im- 
ported lead  and  zinc.  The  order  reads:  "Pro- 
hibits any  person  In  the  United  States  from 
pwchasing  or  receiving  from  any  source,  for- 
eign slab  zinc,  foreign  primary  lead,  or  slab 
zinc,  or  primary  lead  processed  from  foreign 
raw  materials  owned  by  him  at  a  delivered 
cost  above  the  celling  prices  established  here- 
in." Two  days  after  the  International  Mate- 
rials Conference  entitlements  were  an- 
nounced. Mobilizer  WUson  ordered  OPS  to 
take  the  following  action:  "As  an  Immediate 
and  first  step  In  the  broader  program  the 
OPS  U  isstilng  a  control  order  setting  ceU- 
Ing  prices  on  domestic  lead  and  zinc."  Now. 
the  new  prices  are  substantially  lower  t*ian 
current  world  prices.  Inducting  prices  ctir- 
rently  being  paid  by  consumers  of  the  United 
States  for  much  of  their  Imports.  The  WU- 
son release  continues:  "International  allo- 
cations have  already  been  accepted  for  zinc. 
If  limiting  the  requirements  of  the  nations 
participating  In  the  International  Materials 
Conference  to  an  agreed  figure  In  line  with 
the  available  world  supplies  can  be  accom- 
panied by  price  action  a  substantial  arrest 
of  the  Inflationary  trends  in  the  nonferrous 
metals  may  be  achieved.  The  establishment 
Of  a  celling  which  to  somewhat  below  cur- 
rent world  prices  involves  the  calculated  risk 
of  some  decrease  of  Imports.  This  action 
win  thus  tend  to  reduce  the  pressiire  of 
United  States  demand  on  free-world  suppUes. 
ease  the  problem  of  friendly  consuming  coun- 
tries, and  make  any  international  allocation 
arrangement  more  effective." 

Mr.  WUson  was  not  l3rlng  in  the  least.     He 
said  in  effect  that  by  fixing  a  price  on  im- 
ported lead  and  zinc  lower  than  the  world 
market  our  Industries  will  not  be  able  to 
purchase  lead  and  zinc  in  the  world  market. 
When  the  Congressmen  voted  for  price  con- 
trols— they   got    a   pretty   package   with   It. 
That  to  the  international   Marztot  program 
concerning  lead  and  zinc.    Tou  have  already 
heard   Its  force   In   copper.    How   powerful 
has  It  become?     Let  Senator  PzacusoK  an- 
swer:   "The    conference    not    only    controls 
what  we  may  Import,  It  not  only  controls 
what  we  may  charge  here  and  pay  In  the 
world  market  for  any  goods,  we  may  buy  or 
bring  in  but  It  atoo  fixes  the  amount  we  may 
actually    export.     Here    to    an    International 
body  telling  us  that  we  must  export  an  as- 
signed amoimt  of  ottf  natural  resources  to 
those  countries  receiving  Import  allocations 
from  thto  body."     The  explanation   to  now 
clear  why  we  have  a  shortage  of  sxilfur  and 
Why  the  ceUophane  companies  recently  cur- 
tailed  operations.    The   next   Joker   in  the 
State  Department  closet  Is — of  all  things- 
newsprint.    The      International      Materlato 
Conference.  In  a  press   release   of  June  22, 
1951,   told   of   an   acute   shortage   of   news- 
print In  foreign  presses  that  would  cause 
them  to  close  down  unless  relieved.    What 
countries?     Ltoten.     Greece,   India,   Malaya, 
Singapore,    Pakistan,    the   PhlUpplnes,    and 
Yugoslavia.     We    must    toss    badly    needed 
newsprint   here — Into  the   laps   of   Marshal 
Tito  to  promote  the  Communist  propaganda 
and  into  India  so  they  could  malign  us  in 
their  press.     How  did  the  International  body 
meet  the  shortage.     Here  to  the  release   as 
dug  up  by  Senator  Pebguson:  "As  sufficient 
newsprint  for  this  emergency  allocation  was 
not  obtainable  through  normal  trade  chan- 
neto,  the  newsprint  allocated  will  be  supplied 
from  North  American  sovu-ces  by  diversion 
from  contracU  between  Canada  and  United 
States  mills  and  pubUshers  In  those  coun-. 
tries." 

Legal  and  binding  contracts  of  the  Ameri- 
can free  press — torn  up  by  thto  band  of  In- 
ternational connlvers — so  Tito  could  peddle 
bto  striking  philosophies.  And  we  are  the 
big  boys  In  the  world  that  are  going  to  con- 
tain communtom.  Not  only  can  the  dean  of 
International  torn,  Mr.  Acheeon,  Ignore  the 
legal  and  binding  agreements  of  Amerlcaa 
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tadustry — fafut  h«  can,  and  does  Igncr*  tb« 
OonkUtutloii  at  the  United  State*.  Senator 
FBBOUSoir  pdnU  this  out  clearly — and  you 
have  but  to  read  It  yourself.  Article  I,  eec- 
tion  10,  clause  1,  "No  State  shall  pass  any 
laws  Impairing  th»  obllgaUon  of  caQtracU." 
The  States  arent  allowed  to  do  this— but 
Iff.  Dean  Acheaon  and  his  International  lia- 
terials  Conference  can — and  do.  If  the  rev- 
elations of  the  past  6  months  do  not  make 
you  have  at  least  a  slight  suspicion  of  the 
master  plan  of  world  government — then  you 
really  are  dozing.  As  the  Michigan  law- 
maker  points  out  again — they  are  not  an 
emergency  body — or  one  that  has  the  slight- 
est idea  of  stopping  their  schemes.  They 
made  a  report  on  January  11,  1952,  boasting 
of  their  great  gains  In  1951,  and  told  of  tha 
big  things  to  come  through  this  second  non- 
congressional  action — told  within  the 
month.  First  OATT — the  General  Agree- 
ment of  Tariff  and  Trade — and  now  the  In- 
ternational Materials  Conference.  Who  In 
the  Sam  Hill  pays  for  the  operation  of  these 
cockeyed  schemes?  Congress  Is  supposed 
to  do  the  appropriating  for  all  Government 
operations — and  I'm  darned  sure  the  people 
employed  In  these  deals  are  not  working  for 
nothing.  Congress  hasnt  approved  them — 
and  so  has  not  appropriated  funds  for  them. 
So  now,  where  does  the  money  come  from? 
From  what  fund  are  they  taking  this  operat- 
ing expense?  This  wovild  be  a  nice  Job  for 
Senator  PtKCtrsow  to  find  out — and  we'd  be 
mighty  pleased  to  hear  It.  They  publish 
their  releases  on  fancy  paper,  with  headings 
In  three  languages,  and  the  releases  carry  the 
telephone  number  of  the  State  Department. 
Who  pays  for  that  end  of  It?  And  If  It  la  an 
International  organization — why  to  the  State 
Department's  telephone  number  the  only 
one  listed.  It's  time  the  American  people 
had  the  answers  to  a  lot  of  things — before 
Ifs  too  late  to  aak  questions.  And  that 
reminds  me,  have  you  registered? 


Radio  Broadcast  of  Vera  Mack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

or  CAUVOBKIA 

ZIf  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSKNTATTV1B 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  placing 
In  the  CoNGRXssiONAi.  Rxcou)  the  script 
of  a  radio  broadcast  by  Vem  Mack,  noted 
commentator  over  stations  KAFY.  Bak- 
ersfleld.  Calif.,  and  KCOE:.  Tulare.  Calif.. 
on  March  13.  1952.  This  was  the  third 
and  final  broadcast  in  a  series  describing 
the  fine  work  of  Senator  HoMnf  Peigu- 
80ir.  of  Michigan,  in  exposing  the  Inter- 
national Materials  Conference,  a  super- 
cartel  that  has  caused  widespread  un- 
employment in  Michigan  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country: 

Good  evening  neighbors,  this  Is  Vem  Mack 
with  the  Thursday  program  of  political 
aniJysls  tor  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
m  be  back  with  more  Information  abo\rt  the 
International  Materials  Conference  In  Just 
1  zxklnute.  Senator  HoMca  FEBcnsoif,  of 
^Hft^igan,  nas  been  working  early  and  late 
In  order  to  Inform  his  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  another  of  those  under-the-table  deals 
cooked  up  In  our  State  Department,  the  In- 
ternational Materials  Conference  that  I  re- 
ported to  this  audience  on  two  different  oc- 
casions of  late.    It  la  becatise  of  such  deals 


•a  this  IMC  that  man  in  the  automotive  la- 
duatry  and  m  other  Industries  In  America 
face  serious  unemployment  problems,  and  all 
beeauM  our  benevolent  'T>ean  of  Acbeson" 
has  taken  It  upon  himself  to  enter  Into 
agreements  and  Intargovemment  relatlona 
without  consulting  or  advlalng  the  only  body 
of  men  legally  entitled  to  make  deals  What 
I  have  to  reveal  here  tonight  from  the  re- 
search of  Senator  FsacxTSOi* — tlea  In  beauti- 
fully with  my  commentary  of  the  other  eve- 
ning concerning  Senator  Kzm,  of  Mlaeourl. 
and  the  resolution  he  offered  to  the  Senate 
In  1950  asking  for  a  full  text  of  the  con- 
ference between  Prime  Minister  Attlee  and 
Harry  S.  Truman — much  the  same  aa  the 
resolution  now  gathering  dust  in  commit- 
tee, asking  for  what  took  place  \n  the  way 
of  deals  between  Truman  and  Churchill.  It 
now  appears  that  this  International  mate- 
rlaia  conference  Is  one  of  the  little  things 
that  Harry  never  got  around  to  telling  the 
people  about  from  his  private  visit  with 
Britain's  Attlee.  Senator  Fxbcusom  has  run 
on  to  a  speech  delivered  by  one  Mr.  Kdmund 
Oetzln,  of  the  Nonferrous  Metals  Branch. 
Office  of  Materials  Policy,  of  our  own  dear 
little  State  Department,  and  given  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  at  their  annual  meeting 
In  New  York  on  February  19,  1952.  Thla 
speech  was  delivered  before  Senator  Fsacxr- 
soM  opened  the  windows  of  the  Senate  and 
let  the  light  streak  In.  And  as  the  Michigan 
Senator  said,  "his  remarks,  which  he  made 
as  an  official  representative  of  the  State  De- 
partment are  extremely  revealing  and  deservs 
careful  attention." 

To  brush  up  your  memory  on  the  Interna- 
tional Materials  Conference,  it  is  the  deal 
that  was  entered  into  between  our  State  De- 
partment, the  Government  of  France,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  was  an  action  taken  aa  a  result  of  the 
visit  of  Prime  Minister  Attlee  to  the  United 
States,  diirlng  which  time  he  pleaded  and 
begged  for  an  Increased  share  of  the  world's 
materials  at  a  price  which  England  could 
afford  to  pay.  If  we  need  documentation 
for  that  statement,  then  here  It  is  right  out 
of  the  mouth  of  one  Mr.  Edmund  Oetzln. 
official  representative  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Its  Secretary  Dean  Acheaon.  That 
official  said:  Prime  Minister  Attlee  and 
President  Truman,  during  the  former's  visit 
to  Washington  in  December  1950.  reached 
a  tentative  agreement  upon  plans  for  an 
ad  hoc  Intergovernmental  organization  spe- 
cifically designed  to  handle  raw  material 
problems.  These  plans  were  then  discussed 
with  the  Oovenunent  of  Prance.  On  Janu- 
ary 12.  1951.  the  three  Governments  Is- 
sued a  Joint  statement  reporting  the  agree- 
ment. •  •  •  This  was  the  start  of  the 
International  Materials  Conference."  With- 
out consulting  a  single  soul  in  the  metals 
Industry,  or  a  committee  of  the  Senate  let 
alone  the  people  of  the  TTnited  States.  Harry 
8.  Truman  took  it  upon  himself  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  foreign  nations  concern- 
ing the  raw  metals,  no  matter  who  It  hint 
or  the  Illegality  of  bypassing  again  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  In  all  matters  per- 
taining to  foreign  governments.  Between 
Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Attlee  they  set  up  by 
themselves  a  supergovernment  called  the  In- 
ternational Materials  Conference  that  Is  now 
operating  as  a  gigantic  raw-materials  cartel 
In  restraint  of  International  trade.  And  If 
we  need  more  proof  for  that  statement  then 
here  It  Is  from  the  State  Department  Itself 
In  New  York.  "TO  date  seven  standing 
committees  have  l«en  formed.  They  are 
virtually  autonomous  bodies  free  to  con- 
sider any  aspect  of  the  problem  of  world 
shortages  in  ths  commodities  concemsd." 
The  audacity  of  this  group  of  pink  panta  Lip- 
ton  gxizzlers  Is  without  end  and,  as  Senator 
FkBonaoN  pointed  out  to  the  Senate,  this 


conceived  In  secret  and  dedicated 

to  power  has  ursurped  tha  powers  ot  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  tn  order  to  Implement 
the  so-called  voluntary  allocations  of  ths 
Intamatlonal  Materials  Cooferencs.  Ths 
State  Department  again  said  this,  "Tha 
United  States  can  adequately  implement  tba 
allocations  of  commodities  like  copper  and 
Bine  through  the  administration  at  domastla 
aUccattons." 

Wbareln  you  are  left  with  no  doubt  tbas 
tb«  laws  passed  by  Congress  to  meet  do- 
mestic defense  problems  have  been  used  for 
completely  unauthorlaed  purpoeee.  From 
Department  expert,  and  then  Senator  Fa»> 
cuaoif.  First.  Mr.  Oetsln,  quote:  "In  t)M 
cass  ot  the  United  States  recoounendatlona 
of  tha  International  Materials  Conferenoa 
are  aeoapted  or  rejected  by  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Administration  upon 
tlon  of  the  agencies  conosmad.' 
Senator  FsacusoN,  quote:  "^Obvloualy  aftar 
the  Defense  Production  Administration  haa 
accepted  an  allocation,  there  is  nothing  left 
but  the  writing  of  the  rules  and  ragulatlooa 
restricting  the  freedom  of  the  American  con- 
And  now  Getsln  sgain.  quota: 
baale  conflict  of  tnterssta  between 
producars  and  consumers  liaa  harassed  tba 
efforta  of  most  of  the  International  Mata- 
rlala  Conference  committees."  Then  Fra- 
GusoN.  quote:  "Here  we  have  a  fantastic 
statemmt — a  complaint  that  the  fundamen- 
tal eooDOBBlc  law  of  supply  and  demand  la 
hampering  the  work  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference.  This  Is  a  most  dam- 
aging proof  that  the  eonferanoe  has  oper- 
ated as  a  giant  cartel  which  Inflxiencaa 
markets  and  prices."  When  Mr.  Truman 
gets  ready  to  stump  the  country  with  his 
second  edition  of  the  greatest  show  on 
earth,  be  will  have  to  do  more  than  laugh  and 
say  "pooh-pooh"  to  chargea  of  aoclalism 
within  hla  administration.  Ths  Interna- 
tional Materials  Conference  Is  one  of  ths 
most  outstanding  proofs.  The  Socialist 
plan  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  In 
other  countries  by  lowering  the  standard 
of  living  in  America.  The  whole  Truman- 
Acheson  domestic  and  foreign  policy  is  so 
designed.  Point  4  Is  a  vivid  example  of  so- 
cialism at  its  best — and  based  on  aslnlnlty 
that  160.000.000  people  can  support  X80,- 
000,000,000  on  a  permanent  basis — especially 
when  we  are  already  nearly  t20O. 000.000 .000 
In  debt.  And  Senator  FasoxTaoN  has  en- 
tered such  proof  Into  the  Rxcoas  frosn  tbs 
spokesmen  of  the  State  Department  whan 
that  individual  said,  quote:  "A  flxad  bass 
for  International  allocations  does  not  allow 
for  new  Industrlea  of  expanding  economies 
and  la  therefore  usually  unacceptable  to 
certain  countries  undergoing  rapid  economic 
dSTSlopment.  Usually  the  solution  has  been 
to  adjust  the  base  in  favor  of  such  countnss 
upon  the  submission  of  acceptable  evldcnos 
and  In  recognition  of  genuine  need." 

That  Is  the  clincher  that  the  IMC  alda 
other  nations  to  expand  their  economlw, 
while  placing  celling  on  o\a  own  produocn. 
FxacxnoM  saw — as  do  all  others  who  know 
the  Marxian  theory— that  this  is  the  living, 
working  example  of  Marx,  "from  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  and  to  each  accordtag 
to  his  need."  The  economic  conniving  that 
haa  gone  on  in  the  brains  of  these  Wssh- 
ington  planners  lias  worked  Its  wondrous 
confusion  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
nobody  in  the  grass-root  family  has  the  least 
idea  of  all  of  the  schemes  that  are  concocted 
to  give  away  our  Nation's  wealth.  Its  re- 
sources, and  finally  Its  sovereignty.  Point  4 
U  the  follow-up  on  KCA  Marshall  plan,  and 
all  other  economic  assistance  Is  handled  in 
such  a  way,  and  through  so  many  sgenclss 
and  deals,  that  not  even  our  Senators  and 
Congreasmen  can  keep  up  with  them  alL 
What  they  don't  do  with  actual  epproprla- 
tiona,  they  do  with  our  resources,  much  as 
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In  tbs  manner  of  International  Materials 
Ocmference  and  the  Ignoble  GATT.  They 
need  nothing  more  than  meager  suocees  in 
sliding  another  deal  under  the  door  of  the 
American  Government;  then  It  gives  them 
the  nerve  to  try  still  another  one.  and  bit 
by  bit  owt  Government  is  being  chipped  away 
by  these  governmental  chlaelera.  The  Con- 
gress Itself  has  got  to  shoulder  some  of  ths 
blame  for  this  mess  we  find  ourselves  In  to- 
day. Surely  the  people  of  the  grass-root 
family  have  no  way  of  keeping  tabs  on  tboss 
people  who  would  wUUngly  sell  out  otir 
American  heritage,  and  that  family  of  vot- 
ers and  taxpayers  must  depend  on  the  good 
sense  and  good  Judgment  of  the  men  they 
elect  to  repreaent  them.  As  evidence  now 
that  represenutlon  has  been  sorely  missed, 
and  we've  either  elected  Ignorant  and  m- 
capable  men  or  else  we  have  elected  unscru- 
pulous men  who  will  watch  these  deals  and 
say  nothing,  or  maybe  Join  in  with  their 
growth.  Senator  Fxaonaoir  and  others  have 
charged  that  thla  InUrnatlotua  MaterlaU 
Conference  is  an  Illegal  body,  conceived  and 
started  without  the  authority  of  Congress, 
and  from  our  knowledge  of  governmental 
procedure  we  can  heartily  agree,  but  what  Is 
Oongraas  going  to  do  about  It?  That  is  the 
Important  thing  now.  It  Is  much  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  the  gripes  we  have  about  the 
Truman  admlnUtraUon.  We  can  crltlclae 
forever,  but  If  we  are  unwilling  to  lift  a  fin- 
ger to  halt  the  trend  of  aoclalUm  and  inter- 
nationalism, then  ws'd  better  stop  griping. 
One  thing  certain,  the  men  behind  these 
schemes  have  no  Intention  of  halting  the 
practice  they  have  become  so  accustomed  to. 
They  Intend  to  go  on  with  more  socialism, 
and  their  own  words  prove  It.  In  the  spesch 
of  the  State  Department  official,  Mr.  Kdmund 
Oetzln.  be  said:  "If  the  allocation  work  ot 
the  committees  Is  Judged  successful  by  par- 
ticipating countries,  there  is  no  reason  why 
more  ambitious  programs  relating  to  con. 
slderatlon,  development,  and  prices  should 
not  be  considered." 

They  like  the  power  they  have  aasumed. 
They  have  no  intentions  of  relinquishing 
any  of  it — but  for  grabbing  more.  There  is 
no  excuse  now  for  the  Congress  or  American 
dtlBsns  not  to  know  lU  Intent — for  Senator 
FzaoTTSON  has  made  the  entire  matter  clear 
tor  the  whole  world  to  examine.  Of  thoaa 
last  words  of  Oetdn — FnctrsoN  said,  quote: 
-Here,  Mr  President.  Is  the  word-for-word 
oonflrmstlon  of  all  of  my  statements  about 
the  International  Materials  Conference.  It 
Is  socialistic;  It  was  never  authorised  by  Con- 
grass;  it  U  planning  a  world  dictatorship 
over  raw  materials;  the  provisions  of  the  De- 
tense  Production  Act  are  being  usurped  to 
carry  out  these  alms.  This  conference  Is 
international  socialism — no  mere  attempt  to 
institute  planned  economy  in  one  countiy  or 
two  countries,  but  a  real  effort  to  plan  ths 
economies  of  the  entire  free  world.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  Imperative  that  the  United  States 
withdraw  from  the  conference  and  restore  to 
American  cltiaens  their  rights  to  the  world 
markets."  I  could  not  find  a  more  clear 
anslysls  of  the  deterioration  that  Is  taking 
place — than  those  words  of  Gaoaas  Maxx>MS. 
Senator  from  Nevada,  when  be  said,  quote: 
"We  are  applying  the  100-year-old  Marxist 
doctrme  to  the  United  States  of  America,  our 
great  nation,  to  whoee  shores  came  many 
people  In  order  to  get  away  from  that  very 
philosophy  In  Kurop>e  and  Asia,  and  to  build 
a  nation  along  the  lines  of  a  free  system.  A 
Socialist  administration  heading  this  great 
Nation  is  now  advocating  the  same  Marxist 
policy,  with  free  trade  and  a  progressive  in- 
come tax.  not  only  within  the  country  Itaelt. 
but  to  divide  with  all  of  the  Buropean  and 
Aalatle  nations."  We'd  better  detour  soon— 
and  get  back  on  the  American  highway— or 
the  road  we  are  on  will  deliver  us  right  into 
Red  Square  and  tha  Kremlin.  Thank  you 
and  good  evening. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  know,  during  the 
past  2  years  I  have  been  discussing  the 
possibilities  and  potentialities  of  a  po- 
litical realignment  in  America  which 
would  put  together  in  a  common  effort 
those  of  our  citizens  who  think  alike  so 
they  they  can  vote  alike  in  Presidential 
elections  regardless  of  where  they  live 
geographically  or  how  they  are  now  reg- 
istered politically.  On  numerous  radio 
programs,  in  magazine  articles,  and  in 
a  series  of  speeches  in  the  deep  South, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  I  have  suggested 
that  a  new  alliance  of  the  political  forces 
in  this  country  would  not  only  give  every 
State  in  the  Union  a  working  and  work- 
able two-party  system  but  also  would 
well  serve  the  cause  of  individual  free- 
dom in  this  Republic. 

In  earlier  speeches  and  articles,  I  have 
said  on  frequent  occasions  that  those 
who  would  socialize  America  or  national- 
ize all  authority  in  Washington  now  have 
a  common  front  and  a  working  alliance 
whereby  they  join  traditional  Demo- 
cratic votes  with  those  of  Pair  Dealers 
or  New  Dealers  controlled  by  Democratic 
machines  in  large  northern  cities  and 
the  various  left-wing  groups  of  this 
country  so  that  they  win  Presidential 
elections  and  thus  move  American  poli- 
cies steadily  in  the  direction  of  the  all- 
embracing  Central  Government.  If  we 
are  to  save  our  free  way  of  li'e  and 
our  constitutional  concepts  in  America, 
we  must  find  a  realistic  and  effective  way 
to  stop  this  slow  but  steady  attrition  of 
our  freedoms. 

In  addition,  I  have  stated  In  earlier 
speeches,  so  long  as  the  majority  of 
American  voters  who  I  t.m  sure  believe 
in  our  constitutional  concepts  of  limited 
power  for  the  Central  Government  re- 
main divided  by  meaningless  political 
labels  and  antiquated  geographical  par- 
tisan groupings  it  seems  clear  that  the 
organized  and  united  minority  In  this 
coimtry  whj  would  substitute  force  for 
freedom  as  characteristic  of  our  way  of 
life  will  continue  to  determine  the  des- 
tiny our  Nation's  future.  Unless  we  can 
find  a  way  for  like-minded  citizens  to 
vote  alike  in  support  of  the  faiths  in 
which  they  beli3ve,  it  may  well  be  that 
those  who  would  take  over  all  power  and 
make  over  all  people  In  this  land  will 
win  tha  ultimate  decision  before  our  citl- 
zens  really  have  a  fair  opportunity  in  a 
national  referendum  to  demonstrate  that 
the  spirit  of  individual  liberty  still  pre- 
vails in  this  land  of  the  free. 

Mr.  President,  Just  a  year  ago  I  dis- 
cussed this  general  theme  before  the  Ex- 
change Club  of  Jackson,  Miss.  Yester- 
day I  was  a^ain  In  Jackson  to  address 
the  State-wide  convention  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Economic  Council  and  to  elabo- 
rate further  on  what  I  deem  to  be  the 


causes  and  thd  cures  for  our  current 
trends  toward  national  socialism  and  in- 
solvency. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  at  this  iwint  in  the  Record  a  tran- 
script of  the  address  which  I  delivered 
on  this  subject  yesterday  in  Jackson. 
Miss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Txrm  Will  Dixiz  Call  im  '52? 

(Address  of  Senator  Kaxl  E.  MxTinrr.  of  South 
Dakota) 

Governor  White,  distinguished  officers,  and 
members  of  the  Mississippi  Economic  Coun- 
cil. It  is  good  to  be  back  In  Mississippi 
almost  a  year  to  the  day  when  I  was  last 
privileged  to  address  a  group  of  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  leaders  of  your  pro- 
gressive and  flourishing  capital  city. 

I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  your  two 
splendid  Senators  from  Mississippi,  ffnc 
Eastlaitd  and  John  SrxNins,  and  your  local 
Congressman.  It  Is  a  pleasure  again  to  be 
addressing  some  of  the  fine  constituents  that 
they  so  well  and  so  faithfully  represent. 
Tour  two  Senators  and  the  majority  of  your 
Congressmen  of  Mississippi  have  In  the  main 
been  a  valiant,  fighting  part  of  that  congres- 
sional alliance  of  southern  Democrats  and 
northern  Republicans  who  for  the  past  20 
years  have  done  so  much  to  preserve  for  this 
country  what  remains  of  our  national  sol- 
vency and  of  our  great  constitutional  con- 
cepts of  private  ownership,  individual  Initia- 
tive, freedom  of  choice,  and  the  specific  pro- 
tections against  top-heavy  Federal  Govern- 
ment wliich  we  Americans — and  only  we 
Americans — have  spelled  out  for  us  in  the 
guaranties  of  the  tenth  amendment  to  otur 
Constitution. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  be  back  in  Mis- 
sissippi today  because  I  (irmly  and  honestly 
believe  that  during  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  our  American  economic, 
social,  and  polltlcal  history  and  the  future 
of  our  freedoms  will  in  large  part  be  deter- 
mined by  what  is  done  in  Dixie.  People  like 
you  in  States  like  this  have  the  power  and 
the  opportunity  In  the  months  immediately 
ahead  to  call  the  tune  to  which  all  America — 
and  periiape  all  the  world— will  dance  for 
many  monumental  years  to  come. 

The  relentness  march  of  events  has  placed 
the  11  Southern  States  of  the  so-called  solid 
South  In  a  key  position  to  lead  America  In 
any  direction  they  desire  or  to  let  their  op- 
portunities lapse  so  long  that  our  consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  self-government  and 
Individual  choice  may  well  expire.  By  care- 
ful design  or  by  careless  drift,  what  Is  dona 
or  what  is  dodged  by  the  South  in  1952  and 
the  momentous  years  immediately  ahead 
may  well  write  a  chapter  of  American  history 
as  important  as  those  written  at  Concord. 
Valley  Porge,  and  Independence  Hall.  The 
Fouth  faces  an  opportunity  such  as  no  other' 
segment  of  our  country  has  ever  faced  and 
such  as  Dixie  has  not  had  since  the  I>mo- 
cratlo  National  Convention  In  1036  repealed 
the  so-called  two-thirds  nile  which  for  so 
long  had  enabled  the  South  to  Influence  so 
greatly  and  so  well  tlie  destiny  of  our  great 
Nation. 

The  Issues  to  be  decided  by  the  American 
electorate  next  November  exceed  partisan- 
Ship,  geographical  considerations,  historical 
Cleavages,  economic  groupings,  and  political 
personalities.  They  go  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion. "By  what  rules  shall  we  live  In  ths 
V.  8.  A.?" 

In  our  coming  national  referendum  In 
Novej3ber  we  shall  be  deciding  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  perhape  for  all  time  such  vital 
questions  as  the  following: 

Do  we  prefer  home  rule  or  the  doctrme  of 
centralized  authority  in  America? 
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Do  «•  pnf  cr  tiM  oonstltuttonal  eonoept  of 
nmltMl  poiren  for  tbe  Federal  OovemnMnt 
or  til*  euro- Asian  concept  of  Xh*  totaUtarlan 
cUte? 

Do  in  prefer  goTemment  by  law  or  are  w« 
rej^y  to  accept  government  by  men? 

Do  we  prefer  IndlvKlual  cbotce  and  own- 
ership or  national  ■oclallum  and  ooUeotlT* 

In  staort.  we  prefer  to  keep  alive  tbe  guar- 
anties of  tbe  tenth  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution— ^the  crowning  arch  of  our  great 
Bill  of  Rights — ^whlch  safeguards  States' 
rights  and  the  rights  of  men  or  do  we  seek 
security  for  some  so  bUndly  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  siirrender  liberty  for  all? 

On  these  Issues  there  Is  now  and  In  1952 
thers  may  well  be  no  party  line  separating 
one  great  party  distinctly  from  the  oth«r. 
Today  in  both  parties  we  have  thoss  giving 
lip  service  to  our  constitutional  forms  but 
who  seek  cheap  victories  at  the  polls  by  mak- 
ing seductive  promises  that  violate  the  basic 
ooxM^pt  of  our  eternal  charter  of  freedom. 

In  both  parties  we  have  some  who  are  con- 
sistent supporters  of  our  American  success 
formula  of  private  ownership,  individual  Ini- 
tiative, the  reward-of-merit  system,  govern- 
ment by  legislative  decision,  and  home  rule. 

In  both  parties,  also,  w*  have  some  who 
honor  such  maxims  of  freedom  more  by  their 
_  Eolation  than  by  their  adherence  to  these 
eternal  lights  of  liberty.  Each  of  our  major 
parties  has  its  fair  share  of  fair  weather 
friends  of  freedom  who  whenever  the  clouds 
begin  to  gather  or  the  challenges  accumu- 
late would  violate  the  basic  ingredients  of 
our  free  way  of  life  by  taking  tis  on  exciting 
but  expensive  excursions  into  such  pitfalls 
as  public  ownership,  planned  economics, 
punitive  taxation,  executive  decrees  estab- 
lishing centralized  controls,  and  the  other 
practices  and  poisons  of  the  do-all,  spend-all. 
rule-all  authority  Incorporated  In  the  con- 
cept of  an  all-powerful  and  personalised  cen- 
tral Oovemment  In  Washington. 

rOtmCAL  PKIVATBBS    SXKK   FSaSOOf  AI.  VOWSB 

In  '.dditlon  to  public  spathy  snd  the  un- 
realistic political  delineations  and  divisions 
which  contribute  so  directly  to  the  cxurent 
trends  toward  the  complete  nationalisation 
of  the  ssseta  and  the  authority  of  our  Be- 
pubUe,  our  co\intry  Is  reeling  from  the  sav- 
age and  sustained  attacks  of  certain  groups 
of  political  privateers  who  know  what  they 
want  and  who  know  how  to  get  It.  These 
dstsrmlned  forces  are  divided  Into  three  de- 
finable groups  bat  each  strives  to  bring  about 
precisely  the  same  changes  Ln  our  form  of 
self-government. 

Bach  of  these  three  evil  forces  seeks  to 
expand  the  persons!  power  of  executive  of- 
llclals  In  our  national  capital  at  the  expense 
of  the  Congress,  the  private  dtlsen,  and  th« 
Individual  State.  Bach  strives  for  power  for 
a  different  purpose — each  Is  driven  to  actloo 
by  a  different  desire — but  all  make  common 
cause  In  the  effort  to  totalize  all  power  In 
the  hands  of  nonleglslatlve  politicians  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  Kach  for  Its  own  peculiar 
purpoee  would  destroy  the  rights  of  States, 
the  concepts  of  home  rule  embodied  In  the 
10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
the  freedoms  of  choice  that  liberty-loving 
Americans  have  always  valued  higher  than 
peace  itself.  In  the  end,  human  liberty  snd 
Indlvldtial  choice  as  we  have  known  them 
In  America  would  be  scrapped  about  as  effec- 
tively and  completely  regutDess  of  which  of 
tbese  three  evil  forces  were  to  predominate 
or  whether  they  succeed  In  grabbing  power 
toy  utUlBlng  an  alUanoe  of  their  supporters 
vrlth  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Dixie  wnoae 
votes  they  seek  to  seduce  and  mlsxue  but 
wboss  aspirations  and  Ideals  they  are  deter- 
tuined  to  cniab. 


THWumarm 

The  ffrst  of  these  toross  Is  led  by  what  I 
eall  the  fussy-minded  theorists.  These 
Impractical  IndlTlduali  usually  call  them- 


selves Ilbsrals  or 
wheress  in  fact  tbsy  pssach  and  pracUce 
medieval  tactics  of  tyranny  whereby  the 
stats  la  ooDsldarsd  anprsms  and  tbs  indi- 
vidual dtiaen  Is  reduced  to  s  chattel  of  the 
state.  In  reaUty  there  Is  nothing  Uberal  or 
progresslvs  or  modsm  aboot  ttas  poUtical 
engineering  which  they  utilise — it  Is  instead 
a  throw-back  to  th*  concept  that  th*  king 
can  do  no  wrong.  However  so  great  are  th* 
forcea  of  propaganda  that  these  latter-day 
and  self-proclaimed  liberals  have  come  to 
exerdss  great  Influence  upon  our  national 
destiny.  Abhorlng  economic  monopoUM 
tbsse  theorists  would  Isad  us  blindly  toward 
a  political  maDopoly  which  expertenoe  ha* 
proved  Is  a  hundred  times  worss  than  th* 
tightest,  toughest  soonomlc  monopoly  In 
history.  This  group  uses  an  organisation 
called  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  ss 
a  sounding  board  and  a  financial  front. 
Many  of  its  members  are  high-minded,  pa- 
triotic people.  Their  ultimate  goals  listen 
w«Il  ss  ons  hears  thsm  expresasd  by  sloquent 
spellbinders  or  pr ->f ssslonal  phraas-makers. 
Th*  danger  is  that  tnsss  fore**  s«*k  to  direct, 
control  and  regulate  the  farms,  the  profes- 
sions, the  businesses,  ths  labor  groups,  and 
the  private  lives  of  all  our  citizens.  They 
place  all  faith  in  a  planned  economy  which 
they  propoee  to  plan. 

These  exponents  of  the  so-called  welfare 
state  mlsrsad  the  American  Ccwstltutkm 
which  promises  to  prtnnot*  the  general  wel- 
fare snd  to  provide  for  th*  general  defense. 
Instead  they  read  Into  our  great  charter  of 
freedom  a  pledge  to  provide  the  general 
welfare  and  to  promote  our  general  defense. 
Actually  there  Is  a  whals  of  a  difference 
between  promoting  and  providing  and  o\ir 
constitutional  forefathers  ehoss  their  words 
carefully  and  well  when  they  launched  us 
on  a  ffovemmental  mission  dedicated  to  th* 
proposition  that  It  was  designed  to  promote 
the  general  welfare.  Having  lost  faith  In 
the  capacity  of  Individual  cltizena  to  forge 
forward  by  their  own  power  and  to  do  good 
by  their  own  motives  these  fuzzy-minded 
theorists  would  eonoentrate  so  much  power 
In  the  hands  of  White  Hooss  poUtklana 
that  it  represents  more  authority  than  any 
good  man  should  want  or  that  any  bad 
man  should  have.  This  llrst  croup  Is  largely 
supported  by  those  who  havs  lost  faith  In 
their  fellow  men. 


Th*  second  evil  force  Is  comprised  of 
greedy  corruptlonlsts.  These  creatures  ars 
recruited  in  the  main  from  our  large  north- 
em  city  political  marhlnes.  There  they 
are  spewed  up  from  the  sliuns,  ths  sewers, 
and  the  sinkholes  of  local  political  chi- 
canery. To  them,  winning  an  eleeUon  and 
securing  an  appointment  is  )lt«rall7  secur- 
ing a  Ucenas  to  steal  or  a  charter  to  chisel 
and  to  cheat.  This  group  also  wants  to  con- 
centrate all  authority  in  Washington  snd 
to  place  it  In  the  hands  of  norleglslatlv* 
politicians.  These  privateers  know  that  one* 
their  friends  and  political  coworkers  in  th* 
national  capital  bar*  complete  control  over 
everything  and  everybody  Including  the 
operations  of  buslnees  azul  the  extension 
of  vast  loans,  the  opportunity  for  corrup- 
tion Is  ever  preesnt.  They  have  demon- 
strated In  r*o*nt  months  that  they  know 
how  to  utilize  that  opportunity  for  lush 
selfish  advantage  once  it  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  Jim  Flnnlgans,  the  John  Ifara- 
gons.  the  Caudles,  and  the  Cowfts — the  list 
Is  a  long  and  melancholy  one— are  now  w*U 
known.  In  an  era  when  in  nearly  a  fifth 
of  our  Inooms-taz  collection  oOces  high  oOl- 
clals  huve  already  gone  to  JaU  or  )  ave  been 
convlctad  It  Is  unnecessary  to  belabor  th* 
point  that  powar  Is  a  corrupting  foros  and 
that  corruptlonlsts  always  support  any  mov* 
to  concentrate  full  power  in  Washington. 
Our  prevailing  experience  with  mink -coat 
etbics.  deep  treeaea,  luih  hotel  vacaUong, 


girls,  gin.  and  governmental  gaetronoailos 
Is  nauseating  enough.  XiSt  us  not  dwsU 
upon  It-^t  olsarly  lllustrat**  th*  conn*o- 
tloB  b*tw*en  too  much  political  powsr  and 
too  much  private  greed.  This  group  baa 
loat  faith  in   thsms*l\s*. 

The  third  vrfl  faro*  now  oparattng  In 

Washington  and  throufbout  our  land  la 
comprised  of  alien -minded  Communists,  na- 
tional Socialists,  and  other  assorted  brands 
of  collecttvlstB  seeking  to  impose  some  So- 
ropean  or  Aslstle  typs  of  tyranny  upon  th* 
free  people  of  America.  The**  men  want 
to  concentrste  all  power  In  political  hands 
In  Washington,  to  break  down  all  semblaae* 
of  States'  rights  and  individual  freedona, 
because  they  want  to  direct  and  dominate 
ths  world-  )They  want  to  push  other  people 
around:  to  compel  comirtlanee  with  thetr 
ediwnes;  to  force  obedience  to  thsAr  ordsra. 

Uke  the  tyrants  of  old.  this  gnmp  thrllla 
from  s  sense  of  abaolute  authority.  Tta*y 
emulate  thetr  foreign  heroes  and  their  allsn 
patron  saints  by  denying  all  rights  of  o^ 
position:  all  freedom  of  apssch;  and  ' 
of  religion  snd  of  choice.  WhNaksr 
bers  In  bis  remarkable  seilee  of  aitlai 
running  In  the  Saturday  Bvenlng  Post 
told  us  all  out  of  the  experience  of  his  per- 
sonal Oethsemsne  and  the  drlvlnf  force  of 
commtmlsm  and  Its  aasodatad  er**ds 
quers  tbs  ipirtt  cf  men  and  controls 
actions. 

The  Infamy  of  Alger  Rlss,  ths  treachery  of 
Carl  Aldo  Maraanl.  th*  esampiss  of  W.  K. 
Remington,  Judith  Ooplon.  Henry  Julian 
Wadlelgh.  and  a  whole  host  of  others  demon- 
strate how  theee  enemlee  of  human  freedom 
weasle  and  worm  thdr  way  Into  high  Oov- 
emment position  ready  to  take  over  and  to 
make  over  America  even  before  ths  totali- 
sation of  authority  In  Washlncton  has  com- 
pletely set  the  stage  for  tbatar  diabolical 
drama.    This  group  has  lost  faith  In  Ood. 

In  a  world  which  sines  th*  trsg*dl*s  of 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  hss  ssen  Its  areas  of  hu- 
man fteedom  steadily  sfarlnklng  and  Its 
functions  of  freemen  steadily  curtailed,  w* 
Americans  had  Indeed  become  humanity^ 
last  great  hope  for  freedom. 

And  you  in  this  great  area  of  the  Sooth 
have  in  turn  become  America's  last  grsat 
hope  for  turning  back  the  evil  farces  of  eo&- 
oentrsted  fmlltlcal  power  which  for  one  rea- 
son or  another — by  one  device  or  another^—' 
seek  to  load  the  suicidal  guns  of  our  disaster 
by  concentrating  too  mudi  political  and 
economic  power  In  Wsshington.  Tou  Who 
have  for  so  long  so  ooiirageously  upheld  th* 
rights  of  Ststes  and  ths  independence  of  the 
Individual  now  confront  your  greatest  oppor- 
tunlty  to  stnks  an  affective  blow  for  human 
freedom. 

For  generations,  the  great  Democratle 
Party  of  the  South,  by  exercising  Its  influ- 
ence through  ths  two-thirds  rule  prevailing 
at  Democratic  National  Conventions,  had  a 
helpful  restrslnlng  Influence  not  only  upon 
naming  the  candidates  and  writing  the  plat- 
forms at  your  own  convention  but  also  upon 
our  Republican  convention  which  then  bad 
no  temptation  to  *me-too'  seductive  promises 
seeking  to  lure  to  the  polls  voters  favoring 
any  of  th*  three  evil,  well-organlaed.  and 
IKtlltlcally  potent  forces  endeavoring  to 
transform  a  govsmment  by  ths  {>eopls  to  a 
government  by  the  politicians.  In  1036. 
however,  that  Important  safsty  vaivs  was 
lost  to  the  South— and  to  America.  From 
then  until  now — ths  important  trends  In  our 
political  and  economic  affairs  havs  all  been 
in  the  direction  of  oonoentrating  more 
spending  and  political  power  In  Washington. 

ABtrSBITCO! 


Slnos  1930.  only  an  unorganised. 

lees.  Informal,  and  intermittent  alhancs  In 
Congress — a  coalition  If  you  wUl— teaming 
up  of  Southern  Democrats  and  Northern 
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BepubUcans  dedicated  to  oonunon  principles 
and  constitutional  concepts  hss  retained  as 
much  as  ws  still  have  of  our  fundamental 
American  methods  and  manners  of  lifs.  Bven 
so.  almost  ss  many  vietoriss  havs  been  lost 
as  there  have  been  sucoeesss  achieved  by 
this  combination  of  men  of  different  parties 
tout  of  identical  Ideals  as  they  have  fought 
back  in  Congress  sgalnst  drives  for  more 
power  by  the  Executive  branch  of  our  Oov- 
emment. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  Central  Oovemment 
has  been  encroaching  upon  the  States.  It 
has  been  Interfering  Increasingly  vrlth  the 
lives  of  more  and  more  Individuals.  It  has 
fon*  Into  competition  with  more  private 
buslnssses:  it  has  established  new  and  nox- 
ious controls  over  our  professions:  and  abovs 
all.  it  hss  steadily  and  substantially  enlarfsd 
Um  texes  It  extracte  from  the  substance  that 
people  must  earn  and  utilize  if  they  are  to 
make  our  freedom  formula  operate  succees- 
fully. 

In  more  than  35  votes  in  Congress  since 
1036.  greet  Soutbern  Democrsts  snd  cou- 
rageoiis  Northern  Republlcsns  hsvs  Joined 
forces  to  stop  long  steps  toward  national 
socialism — or  bankruptcy — or  the  concentra- 
tion of  vast  nsw  political  powers  in  tho 
executive  departments  of  otir  nstlonal  cap- 
ital. Southerners  like  your  two  good  Sen- 
ators from  Mississippi  (Jnt  Bastlans  and 
Jottw  Si  sums) — great  leaders  Uke  Senators 
OxoBGS  and  Bt«d  and  Rosssix  and  the  like 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  North- 
•m  Republicans  to  resist  theee  drives  for  per- 
sonsl  and  political  power. 

But  for  ao  years,  following  these  seeslons 
of  Congress  our  vietoriss  there  which  were 
won  sgalnst  great  odds  by  this  alliance  of 
like-minded  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
have  put  principle  above  party  have  been 
dissipated  and  disrupted  by  the  re;>ults  of 
Presidential  elections  In  which  confused  vot- 
ers hsve  put  party  above  principle  at  the 
polling  places  of  America.  As  we  face  up 
to  IBSa.  men  of  good  will  and  high  purpoee 
In  both  of  our  political  parties  have  a  clear- 
cut  chsllenge  snd  perhsps  s  last-chance  op- 
portunity to  glvs  ths  voters  of  America  a 
free  and  frank  choice  so  that  those  who 
care  to  do  so  can  make  their  Influence  felt  In 
the  all-Important  Job  of  keeping  Amer- 
ica— American.  In  my  opinion,  that  ambi- 
tion and  that  Ideal  Is  shared  by  the  vast 
msjorlty  of  all  oxir  fellow  citizens  of  both 
our  parties  If  ws  provlds  ths  opportunity 
for  that  clear-cut  decUlon. 

Happily,  in  1952.  both  major  parUes  havs 
a  new  opportunity  to  preeent  a  pattern  of 
free  government  to  our  free  people.  The 
withdrawal  of  President  Truman  as  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  enables  the  members  of 
both  parties  to  face  up  to  baaic  and  funda- 
mental Issuss  for  ths  first  tims  since  1932 
devoid  of  any  personalities,  uncolored  and 
unclouded  by  any  considerations  or  necessi- 
tlss  for  having  to  support  or  desiring  to  sup- 
plsnt  sny  particular  personality  for  Presi- 
dent. This  time  we  can  chooee  up  sides  nil 
over  again  without  regard  to  any  considera- 
tions of  the  past.  Truly  we  stand  at  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era — and  a  new  opportunity 
In  America. 

Before  nominating  our  candidates  for 
Prssldent,  each  party  in  Chicago  In  1952  can 
write  a  new  party  platform — can  clearly  chart 
tte  purr>osed  chart  for  America — and  can 
agree  on  Issues  which  may  very  well  deter- 
mine definitely  whether  we  are  headed  for 
complete  socialization  of  ownership  and  na- 
tionalisation of  authority  In  this  country  or 
whether  we  are  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  our 
great  constitutional  concepts  wbich  despite 
the  crlss  of  all  our  critics  have  made  this 
country  the  admitted  laadar  and  to  a  larg* 
extent  also  ths  exchequer  of  the  entire  world. 
In  brief,  are  we  to  Imltete  and  emulate 
Buropean  and  Asiatic  concepts  of  big  govern- 
ment and  totalized  authority  despite  the  his- 
toric (act  that  all  of  them  have  mteerahly 


failed  In  every  era  and  area  that  they  have 
been  tried  or  are  we  to  keep  faith  with  a 
formula  of  growth  which  has  given  us  a  soo- 
osss  never  even  remotely  dreamed  by  the  iin- 
happy  subjects  of  ths  various  forms  of  Isms 
tliat  big  govemmente  have  imposed  upon 
little  people  in  other  areas  of  the  world? 

I  come  here  to  ask  this  question  of  this  Im- 
portant audience  of  southern  leaders  because 
It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  more  than 
any  ottter  segment  of  the  country,  the  South 
has  the  power  and  the  capacity  to  write  the 
final  answer  to  it. 

THS  SOtTTR  CAN  SAVX  ntXSDOM  IW  AMXBXCA 

*The  issue  we  confront  Is  now  clear — tin- 
colored  by  personalities.  Included  in  it  Is 
the  vital  question  of  whether  the  South 
which  has  served  the  Democratic  Party  so 
well  for  so  long  Is  ever  again  to  have  a  domi- 
nant and  determining  voice  in  tiiat  great 
party.  Overshadowing  that  Important  issue, 
however.  Is  the  all-embracing  Issue  of  which 
direction  the  destiny  of  America  Is  to  take  In 
this  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century — 
are  we  to  continue  Imitating  first  one  and 
then  another  of  a  series  of  formulas  of  fail- 
ure that  have  betrayed  the  people  of  Europe 
and  Asia  or  are  we  to  confirm  our  faith  in 
freedom  by  reded  lea  ting  ourselves  to  consti- 
tutional Americanism? 

I  think  I  know  where  the  South  stands  on 
these  vital  Issues.  I  am  confident  that  ths 
country  as  a  whole  will  stick  with  American- 
ism In  action  provided  the  decision  Is  defl- 
nitelr  clear  and  the  opportunity  to  do  so  Is 
clear. 

Having  the  will  to  support  our  constitu- 
tional concepte  as  I  know  it  has.  may  I  sug- 
gest that  In  1952  the  South  also  has  the  way. 
In  fact,  as  1952  moves  along.  I  suspect  the 
South  will  be  offered  several  wsys  In  which 
It  can  speak  out  specifically  and  move  for- 
ward effectively  for  freedom.  Permit  me  to 
discuss  a  few  of  these  eventualities. 

In  Senator  Dick  RoaszLL,  of  Oeorgia,  the 
South  offers  the  Democratic  convention  and 
/unerlca  a  candidate  for  President  whose 
qualifications  for  such  office  are  recognized 
throughout  the  country.  Dick  Rtrsscu.  Is 
an  outstanding  American  who  has  demon- 
strated through  many  years  of  public  service 
that  he  Is  dedicated  to  the  American  success 
formula  provided  by  our  constitutional  con- 
cepts. No  other  candidate  of  his  party  re- 
motely approaches  Dick  Russnx,  of  Oeorgia. 
In  experience,  in  background,  in  training, 
and  in  general  aptitudes  for  the  high  office 
which  he  seeks.  He  deserves  the  united  and 
sustained  support  of  southern  Democrats, 
since  he  represenU  their  last  great  chance 
to  place  a  southern  statesman  In  the  White 
House.  If  he  Is  rejected  at  Chicago.  It  will 
be  solely  because  of  his  place  of  residence, 
a  rejection  that  would  give  notice  for  all  time 
to  all  men  that  the  concept  that  every  Amer- 
ican boy  may  some  day  be  President  is  non- 
oper:<tlve  for  the  South.  His  rejection  be- 
csuse  of  geographical  background  would  be 
clear  notice  that  in  the  Democratic  Party  a 
southerner  has  no  more  chance  of  being 
nominated  for  President  than  a  Siamese  sub- 
ject or  a  South  American  aborigine.  That 
would  be  a  tragic  conclusion  since  due  to  th* 
fact  that  to  all  practical  purposes  the  Ete- 
publlcan  Party  does  not  function  in  much  erf 
th)  South;  the  stetesmen  of  your  area  are 
likewise  shunned  by  the  Republican  conven- 
tion. It  is  neither  good  Americanism  nor 
good  public  policy  to  reduce  the  South  to  the 
status  of  a  foreign  peninsula  or  a  territorial 
outpost  when  It  comes  to  writing  plstforms 
and  nominating  candidates  since  the  sterling 
principles  for  which  tbe  South  has  stood  so 
solidly  are  badly  needed  in  America  today. 

As  reallste,  however,  and  as  maturs  men 
and  women  who  are  no  longer  political  llllt- 
•rates  we  must  reoognias  that  unless  th* 
South  can  nominate  a  President,  onless  the 
South  can  influence  a  party  platform,  un- 
less the  South  can  compel  one  party  or  th* 


other  to  "court  Ite  support"  rather  than 
simply  to  "count  on  ite  votes."  the  great 
principles  of  home  nile  and  individual  free- 
dcnn  so  dear  to  the  hearte  of  the  South  are 
In  mortal  danger  and  may  well  perish  be- 
cause those  who  love  them  most  support 
them  least. 

In  Senator  Rttssbix  you  gave  a  gallant  cru- 
sader for  these  democratic  principles  who 
will  represent  both  you  and  them  with  credit 
at  the  Democratic  convention.  If  you  can 
nominate  Dick  Russell  you  will  render  tbe 
cause  of  American  freedom  a  tremendous 
service. 

But  suppose  yoi'  faU  in  this  crusade?  Sup- 
pose the  Humphreys,  the  Bentons,  the 
Moodys,  and  the  Lehmans  again  control  your 
great  Democratic  National  Convention? 
Suppose  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
succeed  in  the  program  which  they  have  al- 
ready announced  and  force  you  to  nominate 
a  candidate  repugnant  to  the  South  and  to 
accept  a  platform  Inimical  to  your  Intereste 
and  insulting  to  your  intellects?  Where  do 
you  go  from  there? 

Knowing  Dick  Ritssxll  as  I  do,  I  am  sure 
sll  efforte  to  tempt  him  to  seU  short  the 
Sou'h  by  agreeing  to  run  as  a  vice-presi- 
dential candidate  on  a  platform  that  would 
be  traitorous  to  Southern  principles  will  re- 
sult In  the  humiliating  defeat  which  they 
deserve.  Dick  Rxtsseix  is  no  political 
weather  vane  turning  from  right  to  left  with 
shifting  winds  or  flattering  blandlshmente. 
To  promote  a  principle  I  can  envision  him 
running  for  President,  or  Vice  President,  or 
accepting  any  other  worth-while  office  but 
I  predict  he  will  never  link  up  or  line  up 
with  a  TTumanlte  to  help  foist  upon  tbe 
South  and  upon  all  America  the  concept  of 
the  welfare  state  as  the  unhappy  prelude  to 
the  stete  of  farewell. 

Let  us  survey  the  other  possibilities  brief- 
ly. I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  we  Repub- 
licans will  do  in  our  convention  In  Chicago. 
Lacking  the  clairvoyant's  gift.  I  can  only 
speculate  about  the  probabilities.  These 
things  I  know:  We  Republicans  have  several 
candidates  available  who  In  my  opinion 
would  be  personally  acceptable  to  the  South 
and  whose  principles  I  believe  to  be  politi- 
cally and  economically  sound.  We  Repub- 
licans have  strong  voices  in  our  midst  now 
urging  with  all  the  strength  at  our  commsmd 
that  we  desert  the  me-tooism  that  made  our 
.  1948  platform  so  similar  to  that  of  the  New 
Deal-Pair  Deal  high  command.  We  have 
sturdy  Republicans  as  you  hsve  sttirdy  Dem- 
ocrate  who  will  go  to  Chicago  to  insist  that 
the  rlgbte  of  States  and  the  rlghte  of  men 
be  proudly  proclaimed  and  securely  safs- 
guarded  in  our  1952  platforms  rather  than 
be  made  the  auction  block  from  which  to 
bid  lor  the  votes  of  organized  blocs  and 
pressure  groups.  If  both  parties  succeed  at 
Chicago,  America  will  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  regardless  of  which  party  wins.  If 
one  party  fails,  however,  while  the  other  , 
raises  ite  banner  on  the  standard  of  free- 
dom. It  is  going  to  require  the  most  per- 
sistent and  persuasive  efforte  of  us  all  if 
we  are  not  about  to  enter  a  new  era  of  ex- 
periment with  the  political  and  economic 
formulas  that  have  brought  Europe  to  dis- 
aster and  the  world  to  the  border  of  collapse. 

In  such  event,  good  patriots  must  search 
their  souls  to  find  tbe  strength  and  the 
courage  to  put  principle  above  party  and  to 
do  those  things  that  need  to  be  done  if  our 
American  way  of  life  Is  to  survive.  I  dare 
to  believe  that  the  South  will  be  equal  to 
any  challenge  which  may  come  to  It  along 
these  lines. 

In  such  event,  if  you  cannot  in  good  con- 
science and  with  firm  conviction  support 
the  Republican  platform  and  the  Republican ' 
candidate  for  president  (and  that  is  not  the 
burden  of  my  plea;  that  Is  a  decUlon  right- 
fully to  be  made  by  you  at  the  appropriate 
time),  the  South  Is  still  not  entirely  power- 
less and  completely  the  captive  of  eventa. 
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R)rtun*t^y  freemen  have  many  tools  wtth 
which  to  protect  their  freedoms  while  they 
-  can  still  function  as  freemen. 

nzn  HAS  TH>  WAT  ir  IT  HAS  TRS  WILL 

Should  the  Democratic  IVatlonal  ConTen< 
tlon  again  reject  yoiir  candidates  and  repudi- 
ate your  concepts  by  Its  resolutions  and  Its 
platform;  should  we  Republicans  fall  In  thla 
historic  hour  to  nominate  the  proper  candi- 
date and  to  adopt  a  platform  which  con- 
sistently and  courageoiisly  stands  for  our 
constitutional  concepts:  should  you  there- 
fore, once  more  be  left  like  orphans  In  a 
storm  which  you  had  no  part  In  starting  and 
which  you  feel  powerless  to  stop;  should  all 
these  melancholy  but  altogether  ponlhle 
eventualities  occur,  you  still  have  a  way  If 
you  have  the  will  to  rescue  America  from 
ruin. 

If  It  conflicts  with  your  conscience  or  your 
concepts  to  support  the  program  and  the  per- 
sonalities the  Republicans  present  and  If  you 
are  again  Ignored  and  Insulted  at  your  own 
convention,  you  can  expand  and  Improve 
upon  a  formula  of  action  that  Mississippi 
did  much  to  develop  and  demonstrate  In 
1948.  It  seems  clear  In  1952  that  neither 
Barry  Truman  shoxild  he  change  his  mind 
and  run  again  nor  anytxxly  that  he  might 
hand  his  mantle  to  in  the  Democratic  Con- 
Tentlon  can  win  next  November  without  the 
128  electoral  votes  of  the  II  Southern  States. 
Thus  you  retain  the  aO-lmportant  power  to 
convey  or  to  withhold  sufficient  electoral 
rotes  In  all  probability  to  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  next  election.  In  all  events, 
unless  the  Republicans  can  defeat  a  program 
that  you  do  not  like  without  your  votes — It 
seems  clearly  Indicated  that  such  a  program 
cannot  be  Imposed  upon  you  iinless  you  vote 
for  It.  The  valiant  stand  made  by  the  Thur- 
mond-Wrlght  ticket  In  1948  demonstrated 
that  If  all  of  the  South  unites  in  support 
of  what  all  of  the  South  upholds  no  Demo- 
cratic candidate  can  compel  the  South  to 
capitulate. 

Consequently,  should  the  good  people  of 
Dixie  after  the  two  conventions  In  Chicago 
find  themselves  again  rejected  and  repelled 
by  those  controlling  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion, and  also  find  themselves  unwllllag  or 
unable  to  accept  the  offerings  of  the  Re- 
publican convention,  an  ail-South.  Dixie- 
wide  convention  nominating,  say.  Senator 
DscK  RuasxLi.  for  Prealdent  as  the  candidate 
of  southern  Denuxa-ats,  could  guarantee  a 
victory   for   constitutional   Americanism    in 

WSAT  A   aXAUIfnaDfT  CAW   ACHSVB 

Ifobody  could  safely  predict  the  specific 
outcome  of  such  an  effort  at  this  time.  If 
the  Republican  candidate  and  platform  are 
good  enough,  a  Republican  victory  might  en- 
sue. If  the  choice  offered  the  American  vot- 
ers by  Republicans  on  the  other  hand  Is  not 
clear-cut  and  sharp  enough,  the  withholding 
of  southern  support  from  a  New  Deal -Fair 
Deal  platform  and  presidential  candidate 
might  throw  the  election  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  such  event,  whether 
settled  by  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
at  an  unprecedented  but  not  xinconstltu- 
tlonal  postelection  conference  of  the  presi- 
dential electors,  it  Is  as  clear  as  the  path 
to  the  coxtDtry  schoolyard  that  the  results 
of  either  method  would  not  be  the  election 
of  a  Prealdent  supported  by  any  of  the  three 
evil  Influences  I  have  previously  disciissed 
In  this  addresa.  Indeed,  If  Dick  Russeu.  is 
your  candidate,  the  scriptural  admonition 
might  be  answered  In  1952.  since  it  coxild 
well  develop  that  "The  stone  that  the  build- 
ers rejected  has  become  the  head  of  the 
•temtde." 

Of  even  greater  importance,  a  precLdentUl 
selection  by  a  meeting  of  presidential  elec- 
tors or  In  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
undoubtedly  bring  a)x>ut  a  peraoanent  re- 
aJinement  of  party  forces  In  this  country. 


Those  Joining  In  the  choice  of  President 
would  in  all  probability  also  organize  the 
Senate  and  Bouse  and  thus  provide  the 
needed  nucleus  for  the  evolvement  of  two 
new  opposing  partisan  forces  In  this  coun- 
try — each  with  definite  purposes  and  defin- 
able principals,  so  that  henceforth  In  each 
of  oar  48  States  the  people  would  have  a 
Clear-cut  choice  In  all  elections.  Such  a 
permanent  Democratic-Republican  alliance 
would  result  in  a  regrouping  of  opposing 
forces  to  give  us  a  two-party  system  in  fact 
as  Well  as  in  name. 

If  the  men  on  the  planet  Mars  were  not  so 
busy  with  tbelr  war  plans  so  that  they  could 
by  global  mandate  make  it  punishable  6y 
death  for  any  American  to  be  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat  in  1952.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  but  what  a  platform  reflecting 
American  concepts  would  be  adopted  and  a 
President  elected  who  would  proudly  pro- 
claim support  for  the  basic  ingredients  of 
our  American  success  formula.  Nor  is  there 
any  question  but  what  ova  pros  and  cons 
would  so  divide  as  to  give  us  a  two-p»xtj 
system  in  every  State. 

Our  crusade  for  freedom  Is  crippled  by  un- 
realistic political  allegiances  and  traditions. 
As  one  American,  however,  I  refuse  to  believe 
a  problem  In  semantics  Is  going  to  prevent 
US  from  defeating  the  evU  forces  which  would 
eventually  deny  us  all  the  very  rights  of 
speech.  Dixie  can  save  freedom  in  America. 
Whatever  tools  you  choose,  whatever  tech- 
niques you  develop,  whatever  talents  you 
decide  to  employ,  all  devoted  Americans  Join 
in  the  prayer  that  your  great  Influence  will 
be  employed  In  19S3  to  make  sure  that  our 
cherished  way  of  life  does  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 


Address  by  Hob.  Wilfiaoi  E.  Jenncr,  of  Ib- 
SMMMf  Before  laduaa  Rcpoblicaa  Edi- 
torial Meetiiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOiNER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  xmuiiA 
Df  THX  SKNATI  OF  TBI  UWI1«U  8TA' 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoBD  remarks  of  my 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  JewnuJ  before  the  Ti^U^na 
Republican  Editorial  Meeting  at  India- 
napolis. Saturday.  April  5.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Republican  editors,  dio- 
tlnguiahed  guests,  fellow  Americans,  It  la 
wonderful  to  be  back  home  In  Indiana  where 
the  air  is  pure,  where  mink  coats  are  ob- 
tained legally,  and  where  the  only  pinks  we 
find  are  beautiful  flowers. 

I  bad  hoped  to  bring  you  an  up-to-the- 
minute  report  of  whatls  going  on  in  Waah- 
IngtCHi.  However,  things  are  happening  so 
fast  down  there  in  the  District  of  Confusion 
that  even  the  teletypes  can't  keep  up  wtth 
the  news. 

McOrath  fires  NewboM  Morrle.  Tmnmn 
fires  McOrath.  Look  out.  McKlnney — look 
out.  McBaie.  Cofm  are  fired  for  taklay 
bribes.  Disloyal  Oovemment  employees  are 
fired.  And  then  comes  the  final  blow— itr. 
Tyumen  isn't  going  to  nan  again. 

We  have  all  beard  of  rats  leaving  a  Blnkln« 
ship — this  is  the  first  time  I  have  beard  at  a 
ship  leaving  the  rati. 


KxFAUVB  wants  to  take  the  slot  meehtnee 
out  of  the  White  House,  while  Ksaa  wants  to 
run  a  pipe  line  into  It,  and  Rusasix  goes 
marching  through  Oeorgla. 

McGranery  succeeds  McOrath.  I  havent 
seen  the  latest  edition  of  the  papers,  but  the 
last  word  was  that  McOransry  has  dealg- 
natad  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  to  be  the  new  goat 
In  the  Investigation  of  Pendcrgastlsm  in 
Washington.  Be  careful,  J.  Idgar.  tbo 
"Merry  Macs"  wlU  get  you  if  you  don't  watch 
ouc 

Wonder  what's  become  of  Henry  Wallaoef 
Truman^  political  casualty  list  rivals  the 
fangland  massacres  of  Chicago  in  the  bloody 
twenties.  There  is  Jimmy  Byrnes.  Furrestal. 
Morgenthau.  Ickes.  Loxils  Johnson.  When  a 
salary  check  goes  to  the  Cabinet,  the  present 
member  writes  in  his  own  name. 

Olson  and  Johnson  could  make  a  fortune 
In  the  Nation's  CapiUl.  because  folks. 
"Heli'B-a-poppln' "  in  Washington. 

In  the  story  I  relate  to  you  tonight.  I 
want  you  to  keep  In  mind  it  is  a  grUn  warn- 
ing of  the  terrific  struggle  that  faces  us  in 
our  determination  to  save  our  Republic. 
Victory  is  not  guaranteed  to  us.  We  must 
begin  the  fight  tonight  and  never  halt  or  re> 
treat  until  the  last  voU  U  east  nest  Novem- 
ber 4. 

Here  are  some  facts  we  face:  There  are  37.- 
000.000  persons  in  the  United  Statee  listed 
as  receiving  checks  regularly  froaa 
SUte.  and  local  governments.  Tbat's 
VOU  handicap  with  which  the  Pair  Deal 
starta.  There  are  more  than  ajSOO.000  per- 
sons on  the  Federal  payroll  alone.  A  vast 
army  of  press  agents  scattered  throughout 
Fsderal  bureaus,  departments,  and  agencies 
turns  out  reams  of  Pair  Deal  propaganda. 

We  are  fighting  a  ruthless  enemy  that  hae 
been  in  power  so  long  it  feels  It  can  dip  Ita 
sticky  fingers  Into  the  pockets  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  and  eecape  punishment. 

The  Republican  Party,  aside  frum  the  Re- 
publican editors  of  Indiana,  h^a  very  few 
media  through  which  it  can  carry  Its  story 
to  the  voters. 

Prom  the  "House  of  a  IliiH— ml  seandals" 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  cOHMe  an  odor  Of 
moral  decay,  from  a  trail  of  mink  coats,  deep 
freeaee,  influence  peddling,  dope  peddling, 
bribe  taking,  and  that  most  heinous  of  aU 
crimes— treason. 

While  you  are  saddled  with  a  national 
debt  of  t370.000.0Q04)00.  the  President  sends 
a  nou  to  the  Congress,  from  the  sunny 
shores  of  Key  West.  Pla..  that  he  wanu  an 
additional  •85.0O0.0O0.0O0  and  another  M.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  to  distribute  through  his  mtema- 
tlonal  girt  shop. 

Here's  how  much  $85,000,000,000  Is— more 
than  all  of  the  income  of  all  the  people  te 
aU  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Think 
of  It.  All  the  annual  income  from  wages, 
rentala.  Investments  from  any  source  what- 
ever of  all  the  people  from  Missouri  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  the  Dakotas  to  Texas  Is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Itching  palm  «nd  grasp- 
ing freed  of  Pair  Deal  wastrels. 

na  rxMAMa  or  thb  voioatAC 

What  does  this  money  buy?  It  hMBt 
bought  peace  or  secxirity.  It  doe*  not  buy 
anything  for  us  or  our  country.  It  Is  used 
to  build  a  walled  dty.  more  powerful  than 
the  Kremlin,  that  hoaeas  tbe  Invisible  Oov- 
emment which  Is  guldtiig  us  to  our  ruin. 
This  Invlalble  sopsrstate  is  destroying  Amer- 
ica from  within  by  eorruptlon.  mledlrectloo. 
waste,  and  treason.  This  Is  the  real  Oovem- 
ment  of  our  country  today.  Not  the  Demo- 
eratle  Party,  not  tbe  eansUtutlonal  becu- 


TlM  Prealdent  speaks  of  peaee.  But  wbere 
Is  the  peacer  Hie  Is  a  bloody  peace,  the 
bloodiest  In  history.  In  Korea,  our  armies 
are  still  wasting  away,  our  young  men  are 
dying,  our  Air  Porce  ie  being  worn  down. 
There  Is  a  war  In  Indochina,  war  in  Malaya, 
threat  of  war  In  Iran  and  the  Near  Beet,  up- 
rtatngi  In  Morocco. 
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The  President  crtes,  "Peaee,  peace,"  but 
there  is  no  peace. 

We  have  no  foreign  policy.  The  only  idea 
this  wrecking  crew  has  Is  to  take  a  quarter 
of  the  earnings  of  hard-working  Americans 
and  scatter  the  pilfered  dollars  to  the  four 
winds.  The  President  is  trying  to  make  good 
friends  and  gentle  people  out  of  foreign  lut- 
tlons  which  detect  and  despise  us. 

BAinunPT    WtSI'UN    KUaOPB 

Thousands  of  our  young  men  are  garri- 
soned in  Oermany — does  anybody  believe 
they  can  hold  back  the  Russians?  Prance 
and  her  expensive  Maglnot  line  held  back 
the  Oermans  only  38  days  in  1940.  Could 
-  she  hold  the  Russians  S9  hours  today?  Her 
government  is  weak  and  divided.  Her  cabl- 
beu  totter  every  few  days.  A  third  of  her 
voters  are  Communists.  Russia  dominates 
the  French  labor  unions. 

Bngland  is  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
financial  chaos.  The  Socialist  opposition  is 
telling  the  British  people  to  throw  off  our 
domination.  The  Churchill  government  Is 
moving  more  quietly. 

The  President  and  his  hidden  advisers  have 
entangled  all  our  defense  in  Europe  as  tight- 
ly  as  tbey  could  in  the  colls  of  Kuropeaa 
poliUcs.  He  calls  it  NATO.  But  NATO  la 
only  a  pretty  name  for  the  scheme  to  enmesh 
American  forces.  American  political  de- 
eMOBs.  and  the  American  ttconomy.  with 
those  of  Britain.  Prance,  and  Italy.  Soon 
we  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  single  decision 
about  costs,  arms,  policy,  or  even  o\ir  own 
men.  unless  it  meeu  with  tbe  spproval  of  II 
European  nations. 

Is  thu  folly,  or  Is  It  treason? 
If  war  comes,  we  do  not  know  who  will  l>e 
commander.  Our  men  may  be  fighting  un- 
der a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian,  or  a  British- 
er. We  do  not  know  what  his  politics  may 
be.  We  know  neutralists  are  powerful  In  the 
govemmenu  of  those  countries.  We  know 
tlMre  are  Oommunisu  high  in  the  armed 
foroM  of  luropean  nations.  For  all  we  know. 
the  annlae  of  NATO,  including  our  men. 
aalfllt  be  ordered  into  battle  against  the 
OoHMnunlsts — under  the  command  of  a  se- 
cret Oommunist  general. 

Tbe  eoonomy  of  Western  Europe  is  dying. 
Its  statesmen  insist  on  poultices  of  welfare 
for  a  malignant  cancer  which  can  be  cured 
only  by  cutting  out  every  remnant  of  the 
somethlng-for-nothing  idea  of  government 
and  going  back  to  hard  work. 

NATO  has  SO  paper  divisions,  not  half  of 
thera  ready  for  combat.  General  Oruentber 
tells  u«  the  Soviet  Union  has  175  divisions. 
20.000  aircraft,  and  SOO  submarines.  All  of 
them,  he  says,  are  acUve— "in  being."  To 
theee  he  added  80  divisions  of  troops  from 
the  satellite  nations.  Imagine  80  paper  di- 
I  against  33S  Communist  divisions  "In 
with  ao.OOO  aircraft  to  help  them. 

rSACB    tW    ASIA 

What  of  Asia?  We  know  the  bitter  story 
of  the  past  with  its  treason  in  China,  mis- 
aaoagement  or  worse  in  Korea.  What  of 
today?  In  Korea  we  face  the  first  defeat  In 
American  history.  Last  June  in  Korea  we 
had  totally  defeated  the  Communists,  even 
the  best  the  Russians  could  send  to  help 
thelx  stooges.  American  fire  power  had 
proved  superior  to  Communist  hordes.  The 
other  na»  Ions  of  the  world  could  not  ImHglne 
why  we  agreed  to  a  cease  fire.  We  bad  the 
upper  band,  and  could  have  dictated  the 
peace  terms.  Day  by  day  we  have  abandoned 
another  little  bit  of  our  aims  in  Korea.  We 
forgot  about  a  unified  Korea,  we  forgot  about 
punuhing  the  invaders.  Every  step  the 
American  Government  has  taken  in  Korea 
ao  far  has  followed  to  the  letter  the  Soviet 
peace  terms  laid  before  the  U.  N.  Assembly 
In  December  1B50. 

Watch  how  each  new  step  follows  the  So- 
viet demand  that  we  must  be  pushed  out  of 
Asia.  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  architect  of 
the  lateet  sell-out  in  Japan.  In  going  to  go 


about  the  coimtry  arguing  for  a  firm  peaoe 
In  Korea. 

Watch  it  closely.  Hidden  in  the  soft  words 
you  will  find  a  mild  proposal  that  we  with- 
draw our  armies.  The  American  people  will 
thlnlc  they  have  their  sons,  husbands,  and 
brothers  home  again.  But  watch  carefully. 
Tou  will  find  that  Korea  is  to  be  policed  by 
some  new  U.  N.  force.  That  U.  N.  force  wiU 
not  have  any  American  soldiers.  It  will  be 
made  up  of  neutrals  like  Poland  or  possibly 
Russia. 

Then  go  back  and  look  at  the  Soviet  peace 
terms  of  December,  1950.  Tou  will  see  that 
Russia's  foremost  demand  was  removal  of 
"foreign,"  that  means  American,  troops  from 
Korea.  Do  you  wonder  the  folly  of  our  po- 
litical leaders  in  Korea  is  being  trumpeted 
all  over  Asia  by  the  Communists  as  a  defeat 
for  the  United  States? 

It  is  s  defeat — make  no  mistake  about  It. 
Our  political  leaders  have  sold  out  our 
magnificent  fighting  men  in  Korea.  They 
have  sold  out  our  tragic  Korean  allies.  They 
have  sold  out  the  patriotic  Chinese  who 
fought  a  war  against  Japan  with  one  hand 
while  thev  fought  a  war  against  the  Com- 
munists with  the  other. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  want  our  men 
out  of  Korea  today,  if  possible.  But  I  don't 
want  our  brave  and  valiant  soldiers  ordered 
out  of  Korea  into  a  lxx>by  trap. 

Do  you  think  the  Soviet  Union  is  helping 
Xia  bring  otir  men  home  for  any  good  reason? 
They  want  oiu  men  home  so  tbey  can  take 
over  Korea  and  Japan.  Then  we  will  not 
have  an  air  base  or  a  harbor  in  the  far  Pacific. 
On  the  day  we  realize  the  Cossack  threat  is 
at  the  doors  of  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  even 
California,  our  men  will  be  ordered  back  to 
war.  to  fight  the  Communists — from  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  will  re- 
gain their  bases  and  then  their  airfields  as 
at  Iwo  Jima,  with  their  blood. 

We  want  our  men  home.  But  a  booby  trap 
Is  not  home,  not  peace,  not  security.  We 
want  our  men  home  on  American  terms,  with 
a  strong  American  foreign  policy  and  a  strong 
American  defense  policy  to  protect  them. 

Wherever  we  look,  the  hearts  of  Americans 
are  heavy.  We  pay  our  taxes  by  giving  up 
even  the  necessities  of  life.  But  the  thieves 
reach  in  and  staal  our  money  on  the  way  to 
the  vaulta. 

There  is  corruption  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. There  is  corruption  In  the  stor- 
age of  farmers'  wheat  and  com.  There  is 
corruption  in  the  building  of  air  bases,  from 
Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  Morocco's 
golden  sands. 

Never  in  all  our  history  has  there  been  so 
shameless  a  plunderbund  in  control  of  our 
Government.  They  are  only  the  phospho- 
rescent light  on  the  decay  of  our  whole  Gov- 
ernment. He  who  steals  our  ptu-se.  steals 
trash  compared  with  the  men  who  have 
stolen  victory  from  our  fighting  men  in  Korea. 
There  is  something  terribly  wrong  with 
the  war  in  Korea.  There  is  something  ter- 
ribly wrong  in  these  phony  peace  negotia- 
tions In  Korea.  There  is  something  terribly 
wrong  in  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  and  in 
NATO,  and  In  U.  N..  and  in  UNESCO  and  In 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Why  is  this  corruption  so  deep,  so  univer- 
sal in  our  Oovemment  today?  Because  the 
men  who  govern  us  are  not  merely  trying  to 
line  their  poclceta  with  ill-gotten  gold,  like 
tbe  plunderbunds  of  old.  The  old-style 
plunderers  reached  out  and  took  their  pick- 
ings from  tbe  wealth  of  the  nation  as  it 
passed  them  by.  but  the  wealth  flowed  on. 
The  country  prospered,  ita  vital  energies  un- 
disturbed. 

The  plunderers  of  today  are  of  a  dUTerent 
breed.  They  are  willing  to  sell  our  country 
Itself,  so  they  can  keep  the  colossal  power 
they  have  taken  to  themselves. 

I  will  tall  you  what  is  wrong  with  our 
country  today— I  can  tall  it  in  a  very  few 
words.    The  trouble  is  that  President  Rooee- 


velt.  In  his  13  years  In  ofllce.  built  up  a 
power  so  colossal   that  even   he  cotild   not 

control  it.    Congress  coiild  not  control  it 

the  courts  could  not  control  it — ^the  voters 
could  not  control  It — like  Old  Man  River, 
It  Just  went  rolling  along. 

Then  the  sceptar  feU  from  Roosevelt's 
trembling  hands  at  Tehran  and  Yalta,  in 
the  management  of  the  war  and  of  the  peace. 
In  the  party  campaigns  of  1940  and  1944. 
Who  took  over  the  reins?  Real  Americans 
were  busy  winning  the  war.  But  the  ruth- 
less men  who  were  running  this  colossus, 
thought  only  of  one  thing— to  keep  their 
hands  on  the  levers  of  power.  And  in  this 
Inner  circle,  the  Hisses  and  their  Commimist 
coworkers  had  the  upper  hand. 

Last  year  I  told  how  our  cotmtry  was  be- 
ing governed  by  men  with  a  blueprint  for 
our  destruction,  and  we  were  right  on  the 
timetable.  I  told  how  even  General  Mar- 
shall lent  himself  as  an  aid  to  the  men  who 
were  wrecking  our  country.  I  tall  you  this 
Is  our  problem,  this  little  group  of  ruthless 
men.  political  gangstars  and  traitors,  who 
have  the  power  in  their  hands  and  intend 
to  keep  it. 

It  was  hard  to  fight  the  bootleggers  of 
the  twenties.  It  wlU  be  hard  to  fight  the 
dope  peddlers  of  today.  But  they  are  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  fight  against  the 
political  gangsters  and  the  traitors  who  have 
stolen  the  keys  to  the  wealth  of  o\ir  coun- 
try, and  are  willing  to  drag  us  down  to  ruin 
to  keep  their  Ul-gotten  wealth  and  power. 

Last  Saturday  night  the  so-caUed  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  ita  annual  rally.  President 
Truman  addressed  the  diners.  Before  his 
audience  of  Democrate,  in  elaborate  evening 
dress,  who  had  paid  ilOO  apiece  for  a  piece 
of  steak,  he  lashed  out  at  the  Republican 
Party  as  the  party  of  privileges.  He  ridiculed 
the  Republican  Party  for  having  a  great 
many  candidates,  for  having  a  great  many 
opinions,  for  conducting  a  pubUc  debate 
about  wbere  it  was  going  and  why 

Think  of  It.  my  friends,  the  Republicans 
are  ridiculed  because  the  members  still  dis- 
cuss their  candidates.  stiU  debate  openly 
In  what  direction  they  think  the  country 

ought  to  go.  wuuM^y 

How  far  we  have  progressed  along  the 
line  of  European  thinking  when  a  party  in 
toU  country  is  criticized  for  open  debate. 
He  ridiculed  the  Republican  Party  for  turn- 
ing back  to  the  ideal  of  the  founders  of  our 
country.  He  called  people  who  believe  in 
the  Constitution  and  the  Republic,  dinosaur 
Republicans. 

How  far  have  we  progressed  along  the 
road  to  European  political  thinking  when 
a  party  in  this  country  is  ridiculed  for 
being  true  to  the  ideals  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Tnmaan  says  our  party  is  a 
dinosaur  party  because  it  looka  hopefullv 
to  our  national  heroes. 

Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  Mr.  Tru- 
man's Fair  Deal  Party  Is  like.  His  Fair  Deal 
Party  is  best  described  by  the  line  In  the  old 
nursery  rhyme.  "Will  you  come  into  my  par- 
lor? said  the  spider  to  the  fly."  Every  move. 
every  part  of  the  Pair  Deal  government  is  like 
the  threads  of  the  spider's  web.  Their  farm 
plan  Is  a  pretty  shining  iridescent  thread. 
Their  wages  and  hours  bills,  their  union 
policies,  their  loans  for  housing,  their 
granta  for  hospital  construction,  their  aid  to 
schools,  their  so-called  war  orders  for  indus- 
try, their  foreign  loans  with  orders  for  coal 
and  lard  and  wheat,  are  all  pretty  shining 
iridescent  threads.  They  all  look  like  shining 
paths  to  an  exciting  future.  They  all  lead 
to  the  center  of  the  web  and  at  tho  center, 
what  is  there?  In  the  center  is  the  maw 
of  the  spider,  which  draws  in  all  oxir  wealth 
and  gives  us  back  eo-cent  dollars,  which 
draws  In  all  our  young  men  and  gives  us  bade 
Talt«  and  Tehran,  the  Korean  peace  nego- 
tiations and  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 
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at  Traman  last  Saturday  raad  tala 
danuziclatlon  oT  ttaa  Republican  Party. 

He  praUed  tbe  so-called  Democratic  Party. 
Then,  actor  tliat  he  U,  be  read  hia  announce- 
ment  that  he  would  not  run  again.  Do  you 
think  President  Tnunan  made  the  decision? 
Oh  no.  he  was  no  longer  useful  to  the  Inner 
circle.  His  was  a  tarnished  figure — they 
need  a  bright  new  shining  one — The  Pair 
Deal  will  come  up  with  a  bright  new  shining 
candidate.  They  may  even  strike  a  bargain 
with  the  southern  Democrats  and  look  like 
co-'.servatlves  for  awhile. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived,  my  friends. 
Tliat  ts  only  the  front  window.  Whoever 
the  new  candidate  may  be,  however  conserv- 
mttve  the  robes  In  which  he  Is  dressed,  he 
will  be  fronting  for  the  same  little  Inner 
drcle  of  political  master  minds  who  have 
th-'lr  htmds  on  $85 ,000,000,000  of  American 
<MlarB  a  year  and  do  not  intend  to  let  go. 

Tou  will  ask  me  who  are  the  members  of 
tikle  UtUe  inner  circle?  And  I  wUl  answer 
Z  cannot  tell  you.  There  are  two  reasons — 
for  one  thing  we  do  not  know  most  of  them. 
The  Tydlngs  committee  of  1950  could  have 
found  out,  but  the  Inner  circle  cardered  a 
whitewash  and  whitewash  was  splashed  all 
over  everything  In  sight. 

The  ICcCarran  committee,  of  which  I  am 
•  member,  is  now  trying,  after  years  of  ob- 
struction, to  get  the  names  for  you.  But 
tiMn  Is  another  dlfOculty.  Do  you  know 
tkaA  under  our  laws,  I  cannot  stand  up  here 
fesis**  TiHi  and  tell  you  the  names  of  the 
mmt  I  HMp^et  are  taking  their  orders  from 
Ifoscow?  Or  of  tbe  stooges  who  help  them? 
If  I  speak  en  the  Senate  floor  I  have  im- 
munity, but  If  I  speak  here,  they  can  sue 
me  for  siandn*.  and  tie  up  all  my  time  and 
my  money  for  the  next  year  or  two,  as  they 
did  to  a  patriotic  woman  In  Connecticut, 
who  dldnt  want  Communists  billed  as  inno- 
cent public  entertainers  in  her  town. 

Ten  years  went  by  between  the  time  w« 
had  absolute  proof  Hlas  was  a  Communist 
and  the  date  when  the  courts  convicted  him. 
and  we  were  free  to  speak.  Look  at  what 
happaned  In  those  10  years.  We  surrendered 
at  Tehran,  at  Yalta,  at  Potsdam.  We  abui- 
donad  Poland.  Biilgarla.  Bumanla.  '  and 
■astern  Germany  to  the  Communists.  Ger- 
many, Stalin's  greatest  threat,  was  reduced 
to  military  impotence,  and  American  men 
and  money  must  now  fill  the  g^.  We  lost 
our  stanch  ally.  China,  and  the  booby  trap 
was  laid  that  finally  caught  ua  In  the  war 
to  Korea  and  scon  may  swallow  Japan. 

Millions  of  American  casualties,  bllllona 
of  dollars  of  honest  production  lost,  be- 
cause thoee  who  knew  could  not  speak  out. 

The  PBI  had  the  information  but  they 
couldn't  warn  the  American  people  of  the 
dangerous  men  in  government.  They  could 
only  tell  Mr.  Truman  and  hia  Department 
of  Justice. 

Today,  we  watch  the  betrayal  of  our  men 
ta  Korea,  the  sell-out  of  Japan,  the  threat- 
ened phony  peace  in  Korea,  and  the  steady 
progress  toward  recognition  of  Bed  China, 
and  we  cannot  cry  out  the  names  of  the  few 
men  we  know  among  the  traltqrs  in  our 
midst. 

Mr.  Trximan  says  99  percent  of  the  present 
QoTcrnment  and  the  Democratic  Party  are 
honest,  decent  men.  That  is  qtiite  true. 
They  Jiist  don't  know  what  is  going  on.  Mr! 
Snyder  didn't  know  about  his  income-tax 
collectors.  Mr.  McGrath  didn't  know  about 
the  tax  lawyers  who  helped  Ux  dodgers  at 
itta  expense  of  honeet  taxpwyers.  Mr. 
.ialisann  w[oiildn't  turn  his  back  on  Alger 
Blsa.  Mr.  Truman's  argument  is  like  the 
murderer  who  says  the  little  pills  were  harm- 
teas.  They  were  99  percent  good  and  only 
1  percent  arsenic. 

lent  that  a  comforting  tbotight? 

Tbe  American  Govenunent  today  la  • 
walled  cUy,  hidden  like  the  Kremlin  from 
tbe  public  view.  Mlnety-ntne  percent  of  the 
people  who  work  for  tt  may  be  simple  bread- 


and-buttsr  peopto.  but  1  perosot.  or  s«sn 
la  poiaonoxis  enough  to  poison  all  tlM 


Tbe  Inner  circle  distort*  and  oonfqass  our 
foreign  policy,  our  military  poUey.  our  aoo- 
nomic  policy.  Tlien  they  peas  their  twisted 
Ideas  to  tbe  maas  of  administrators.  Tbmj 
send  oat  their  spell  binders,  on  tbe  publle 
payroll,  to  confuse  the  public.  Tbey  rldt- 
cule  any  honest  leaders  of  tbe  oppMMoa 
who  dare  to  challenge  their  power.  They 
bring  in  the  Charlie  Wilsons,  genlussa  tn 
•QOMthlng  other  than  poUUca.  Charlie  Wil- 
son has  at  last  waked  up.  He  thought  bs 
was  put  there  to  light  inilatkm.  Row  ta* 
knows  better. 

What  a  procession  of  CbarUe  WUson's 
have  fronted  for  the  Pair  Deal,  and  hoped 
to  ebauige  it  from  inside.  One  by  one  they 
have  dropped  olf.  but  there  are  alwajrs  more. 
There's  no  on*  so  foolish  as  a  practical 
American  who  thinks  he  am,  single-handed, 
outwit  this  Inner  circle. 

MaytM  tbe  supply  of  Innocents  Is  getting 
low.  President  Truman  tried  to  get  a  front 
man  to  Investigate  corruption  for  him.  But 
It  dldnt  work.  So  they  brought  in  the 
"heroic"  figure  of  Newbold  Morris,  a  society 
lawyer  who  went  into  politics  as  front  man 
for  Mayor  LaOuardla  when  he  was  helping 
build  the  Fair  Deal  Party  out  of  pieces  of 
left-wing  parties  In  Hew  York  City. 

Now  Morris  is  gone. 

This  ookiasus  on  the  Potamae.  guided  by 
a  few  master  minds  Is  the  clue  to  all  the 
strange.  Incredible,  destructive  things  done 
In  the  last  10  years.  Try  the  test.  TVy  it 
on  every  problem  and  see  how  it  brings  the 
light  into  dark  places. 

Dont  you  know  there  Is  something  awfully 
wrong  about  an  $85,000,000,000  budget- 
when  the  chiefs  of  the  Air  Force  say  we  do 
not  have  as  many  planes  as  Russia?  Do 
you  think  It  Is  an  accident  that  all  over  the 
world  we  are  regarded  as  suing  for  peace? 
Do  you  think  It  U  an  accident  that  every 
Informed  observer  believes  we  will  make  a 
deal  with  the  Bed  Chinese  and  let  them 
into  the  U.  K.T  Do  you  think  It  Is  an  acci- 
dent that  tbe  Japanese  peace  treaty  is  as 
fall  of  holes  as  s  swlss  cheese?  Do  you  think 
no  one  In  the  State  Department  has  sense 
enough  to  see  how  the  treaty  gives  bllllona 
in  reparations  to  Bed  China?  Or  that  the 
plan  follows  the  plan  of  Owen  Lattlmore 
almost  to  the  letter?  Was  H  an  accident 
that  vast  concessions  to  Red  China  were 
hidden  in  a  series  of  carefully  contrived 
booby  traps,  so  we.l  disguised  It  was  almost 
Impossible  to  find  them?  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Acbeson  couldnt  see  that  our  bases  In 
Japan  will  turn  out  exactly  as  our  fighting 
In  Korea  tximed  out.  with  the  United  States 
enmeshed  In  U.  N.  and  the  Communists  the 
victors? 

You  are  told  that  NATO  Is  a  plan  for  mu- 
tual defense  of  Western  Eiu^pe  and  the 
United  States.  But  do  you  know  It  also  la 
a  blueprint  for  a  planned  economy  con- 
trolled somewhere  above  the  American  Con- 
gress and  American  law?  Do  you  know  that 
expenses — and  taxes — will  be  decided  up  in 
the  stratosphere  far  above  the  American 
voters?  Do  you  know  It  is  a  plan  to  Inte- 
grate, as  they  say.  all  the  countries  of  NATO 
into  one  Atlantic  community  in  which  the 
trifling  differences  between  nations  will  be 
obliterated  by  the  planners? 

Won't  It  be  nice  when  our  troops  and 
bases  In  Japan  are  turned  over  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  U.  N.  forces  as  they  were  in  Korea? 
When  the  American  flag  no  longer  flies  over 
Americans  In  the  Pacific?  Won't  it  be  nice 
when  a  Pacific  NATO  is  assembled  out  of  the 
carefully  designed  pieces  of  the  Japanese. 
Australian,  and  Pbilipplne  treaties,  with 
Indochina  and  the  other  nations  of  Asia? 
Don't  you  want  to  have  our  economy  inte- 
grated with  that  of  10  or  la  Pacific  nations? 
And  our  laws?  And  ovx  political  system? 
And  our  armies?    If  you  dont  you  are  not  a 


good   lnt*mstlooallst.  m   tb»  V)Ur 
mean  the  term. 

A.^^^^...  ]otn*d  tb*  U.  V. 
thought  It  was  going  to  bs  an 
which  nations  got  togetber  round  m 
and  talked  things  out.  and  parbap*  avoldsd 
war.  But  that  U  not  wbat  U.  M.  Is.  U.  H. 
Is  a  part  of  this  same  myei 
ment  with  a  llttl*  Innar  yewy  tbat 
all  and  decides  all.  with  a  mass  of  Innoeent 
fellow  travelers  and  a  clever  propaganda  to 
deeeivs  tbe  public. 

Tbe  State  Department  helps  U.  N.  and 
U.  N.  helps  the  8Ute  Department.  Ur.  Acb*- 
Uttle 
not  what 
their  country  needs. 

In  recent  weeks  tbe  fnrtxiwss  of  th*  VBItsd 
Btataa  have  been  sagging  ta  the  U.  W. 
Prlendly  natlOBe  have  been 
or  slgnllleently  abstatetaf 

February  I.  on  the  Chinees  Hattoaellst 
rseolutlon  condemning  Russia,  tbe  saetie  wuw^ 
crtng  fr1en<te  all  abstained.  Our  allies  to 
whom  we  have  given  bllltons  of  rJolTess. 
deserted  us  while  Aasrtnn  youth  etaadi 
watch  in  Western  lurope. 

The  U.  If.  cannot  preesrv*  peace.    It 
not  even  keep  its  own  employees  from 
Izlng  into  Red  cells. 

ous  MATuauL  tmrtrnm 

Wbat  Is  happening  to  our  real  national 
dsftstee?    We  have  a  military  budget  of  sooie 
thing  like  •40.000,000.000  a  year  but  capsrta 
say  we  have  not  put  a  sinfl*  new  tank  iato 
production  since  1941. 

It  Is  only  e  or  7  years  sine*  tbe  peak  ef 
our  fighting  strength  tn  World  War  XL  Do 
you  think  Americans  tiave  siirtitswij 
so  iBsAdent.  that  we  have  loat  e»«j 
we  had  6  years  ago? 

No.  That  Is  too  simple.  Our  trouble  Is 
tbe  same  Invisible  government.  It  orden 
full  speed  ahead  on  airplane  prodxietlan 
when  It  wants  to  get  a  cunttd  bill  out  of 
Congress.  Then  when  our  abposssr  la  Koeen 
Is  weaker  than  that  of  tbe  enemy,  tt  ordete  a 
big  cut-back. 

Men  may  go  hungry  in  Detroit,  and  Sootb 
Bend,  but  this  l»  an  election  year  aad  tbe 
administration  wants  to  give  tbe  people  both 
guns  and  automobiles. 

Now  let's  come  back  home  fbr  a  moment. 
Tbe  same  sinister  forces  are  busy  In  tbelr 
efforts  to  destroy  our  domestic  euauomy. 
The  Fair  Deal  soothsayers  tell  foo.  '*0« 
economy  Is  stronger  than  It  has  ever  been. 
Farmers,  businessmen,  wage  earners,  wtatte- 
ooUar  workers,  professionals— all  of  tbce* 
are  better  off  than  they  have  ever  been 
before." 

Well,  are  we?  Tou  now  bare  a  8S-«cnt 
dollar.  Oar  people  are  too  smart  to  bellcva 
In  that  kind  of  prosperity.  We  all  knov 
about  rubber  checks.  They  circulate  for  a 
little  while,  but  the  day  comes  when  every 
check  goes  back  to  tbe  bank  and  If  the  nsoaey 
Isnt  tbere.  tbe  bubble  bursta. 

The  Fair  Deal  Is  paying  lU  foUoweca  In 
checks  that  are  going  to  bounee.  We  do  not 
know  when.  But  w*  know  tbat  eooner  er 
later  it  Is  a  certainty. 

Tbe  Fair  Deal  has  kept  up  Its  shadow  of 
prosperity  only  by  keeping  up  war  and  tbe 
fear  at  war.  Mr.  Dulles,  tbe  pious  peace 
maker,  told  us  the  nations  at  Paris  discussed 
bow  the  American  people  must  be  kept 
"artlfldally  alarmed."  But  you  can't  keep 
people  "artificially  alarmed"  without  a  few 
little  polloe  actions  like  Korea. 

■very  rmtr  Deal  dollar  Is  dripping  with  tbe 
warm  blood  of  l, 037 .5 is  American  casualties 
tn  World  War  n  and  of  109.000  casmlUee  tb 
tbe  Korean  police  action. 

TlM  Republican  Party  doesnt  want  or  b^ 
lleve  in  that  kind  of  "prosperity."  What  Is 
"prosperity"  to  the  worker  who  has  to  pay 
one-quarter  of  all  his  Income  In  taxes,  with 
each  of  his  remaining  dollars  cut  to  58  centst 
What  U  "prosperity"  to  the  boosewlf*  wbo 
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pays  05  cents  for  coffee.  26  cents  for  milk, 
and  $1.10  for  a  pound  of  beef?  What  is 
"prosperity"  to  the  farmer  who  bought  an 
B  bond  for  $7i  In  1940,  got  back  9100  in 
1950,  and  then  could  only  buy  $53  In  goods 
with  it?  What  U  "prosperity"  to  the  aged, 
the  widow,  the  veUran.  the  school  teacher, 
erhoee  Insurance,  pensions,  and  life  aavlngs 
are  cut  in  half  7 

Tbat  Is  the  kind  of  "imjeperity"  the  Fair 
Deal  la  giving  you. 

8o.  my  friends,  the  Issues  are  drawn.  We 
In  Indiana  are  ready  for  the  battle.  Only 
the  Republican  Party  can  demolish  this 
oolossvu  on  the  Potomac.  The  real  Demo- 
crats ars  lost,  homeless,  and  helpless.  We 
must  reelect  Chaxlas  Hallsck.  Shxp  CkVM* 
Roes   AoAn.    Jobm    BxAMia.    Cccn. 

I.  WnXIAM  BSAT.  KAai.  WtLSOW.  Raij>h 

HasvsT,  and  Chabub  Baowweoir.  Then  we 
can  add  two  new  Republicans  and  have  a 
solid  Kepublican  delegation  from  Indiana. 

We  must  have,  and  we  welcome,  the  aid 
of  loyal  Americana.  Jeffersonian  Democrats, 
so-called  Independent  voters,  and  all  those 
wboee  love  for  America  cries  out  at  ths 
shameful  betrayals  of  the  past  30  yean. 

Let  US  show  the  Nation  how  Indiana  l^hts 
for  the  safety  of  our  country  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Republic. 

But  let  us  do  more  than  that.  Let  us 
make  Indiana  th*  leader  in  the  national 
revival  which  can.  In  this  very  year,  send 
to  Congress  a  majority  of  memt>ers  deter- 
mined to  protect  our  Nation  and  preserve 
lU  liberties. 

What  will  the  Republicans  do  If  they  win? 
What  would  you  do  if  you  inherited  a  house 
that  hadn't  been  swept  for  30  years? 

First.  Republicans  would  pull  down  the 
paper  curtain  that  hides  our  secret  govern- 
ment and  let  in  the  light.  We  would  fire 
all  the  press  agenu.  We  would  let  real 
reporters  write  about  everything  they  could 
uncover.  We  would  turn  the  pltUeas  search- 
light of  publicity  on  every  nook  and  corner 
where  an  American  bureaucrat  ts  spending 
money  taken  from  the  earnings  of  the  Amer. 
lean  people. 

Then  we  would  run  out  the  Conuntmlst 
rats.  The  Government  knows  how  to  do 
It — all  we  need  is  Ooverument  ofPrlsls  with 
the  will  to  do  It. 

We  would  free  the  FBI.  It  has  all  the 
Infonnatlon  about  Conmiunlsta  we  need,  but 
cant  use  it.  A  Republican  President  can 
take  the  handcuffs  off  the  FBI — then  it  can 
arrest  the  criminals  and  traitors  within  the 
Government  itself. 

We  will  free  the  military  of  State  Depart- 
ment control  and  tell  It  to  plan  a  good 
American  defense  program,  as  of  now. 

Ws  will  tell  the  military  their  business 
Is  to  have  an  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  ready  to  fight,  ready  to  strike 
within  an  hour  of  attack. 

That  la  the  only  laiigiiage  we  Republicans 
will  use  to  tbe  Russian  Oommunlsu.  That 
Is  the  only  language  they  understand. 

We  can  go  to  work  on  the  Bute  Depart- 
ment. We  will  cut  out  the  public-relations 
divisions  which  spend  your  millions  inviting 
well-intentioned  people  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  be  spoon-fed  on  the  Acheson  party 
line. 

We  will  have  a  clear-cut  foreign  policy — 
no  more  American  money  to  countries  where 
a  third  of  the  voters  are  Communists.  We 
will  remake  our  foreign  policy  on  one  prin- 
ciple only.  We  will  ask  of  every  activity  In 
foreign  policy— does  it  contribute  to  Ameri- 
can security? 

Then  we  will  turn  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's International  agencies. 

We  will  cut  out  every  hidden  Communist 
and  Socialist  delegate  and  the  do-gooders 
who  do  not  know  they  are  doing  the  work  for 
the  Communists. 

We  will  not  contribute  one  thin  dime  to 
let  U.  N.  convert  us  into  a  Socialist-Commu- 
nist dictatorship — ^not  one  thin  dime  to  help 


U.  N.  turn  the  Unl'ted  States  Into  a  province 
of  world  government. 

We  will  not  haul  down  the  American  «<«g 
over  our  own  Armed  Forces,  or  our  bases  ^lyt 
put  up  the  flags  of  U.  N..  NATO  or  PATO. 

We  will  dismantle  the  huge  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy which  is  engaged  in  telling  our 
SUtes  how  to — Imagine — ^raise  their  stand- 
ards. 

We  will  return  to  private  operation  every 
activity  that  can  be  done  better  by  American 
business  than  It  can  by  bureaucrats. 

Then  we  wUl  go  after  the  budget.  An  hon- 
est government  can  cut  the  budget  In  a 
thousand  places.  It  can  use  part  of  the  sav- 
ings to  pay  off  the  debt  and  fight  infiatlon  at 
the  source.  With  the  rest  of  the  savings  It 
can  cut  taxes.  We  can  have  new  tax  cuts 
every  year,  as  the  Republicans  did  in  the 
eightieth  Congress. 

Tee;  the  Republicans  know  what  to  do— we 
just  need  fresh  air.  sunlight,  a  good  broom 
and  some  DDT. 

We  can  set  to  work  on  the  acctunulated 
filth,  dirt  and  disease  of  the  past  20  years. 
We  can  all  work  together  until  the  house  of 
govenunent  emerges  once  again,  clean,  clear, 
and  simple,  as  our  forefathers  designed  it. 
and  as  we  received  It. 

We  can  hand  on  to  otir  children,  not  an 
American  province  In  a  Socialist-Communist 
world,  but  a  free  and  Independent  American 
Republic — that  will  once  Main  be  the  light 
of  the  world. 


Fiflietk  Aabirersary  of  tkc  ABericaa 
Aotomobile  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 
Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

ItT.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  addresses 
by  a  number  of  distinguished  citizens  of 
Chicago,  ni..  at  a  ceremony  on  March 
4.  1952.  placing  on  sale  a  stamp  com- 
memorating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcoko,  as  follows : 

RgMseKs  AT  TRX  Chicaoo  Post  Omcx,  IIasch 

4.  1952.  AT  A  CxaxMoirr  Placing  on  Sale  a 
Stamp  Commemosatino  the  FirniTH  Anni- 

VBSAXT  or  THS  AKkXICAN  AUTOMOBILX  As- 

•ocuTioir 

John  Haderleln.  postmaster  of  Chicago: 
•TVelcome.  This  is  a  very  important  day — 
a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association.  I  believe  that  I 
can  best  describe  Its  many  capable  and  ef- 
ficient activities  throughout  its  50  years  up 
to  its  Jubilee  by  reading  from  the  program 
of  its  accomplishment:  'Fifty  years  ago  to- 
day, on  March  4.  1902,  In  this  same  city  of 
Chicago.  IlL.  representatives  of  nine  pioneer 
automobile  clubs  founded  the  American  Au- 
tomobile Association.  In  the  ensuing  years, 
the  association  has  grown  into  the  world's 
largest  motor  federation,  with  some  750  af- 
filiated clubs  and  branches,  and  a  member- 
ship of  over  3,500,000. 

"  'Fot  half  a  century  the  association  has 
served  the  motorist  and  the  Nation,  striving 
always  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual  user  while  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  automotive  transportatlcm. 

"  'Its  broad-gaged  program  of  public 
service  encompasses  a  wide  area;  improve- 


ment Of  highways,  relief  of  congestion, 
equitable  taxation,  and  reduction  of  traflto 
accidents. 

"  'Few  projects  of  the  American  Automo* 
bile  Association  have  met  with  greater  pub- 
lic response  and  acclaim  than  its  sponsorship 
of  school  safety  patrols,  an  organization  of 
selected  boys  and  girls  from  the  upper  ele- 
mentary grades  who  help  their  schoolmates 
to  avoid  street  traffic  accidents. 

"  'From  a  small  beginning  over  80  years 
ago.  the  movement  has  grown  tremendously. 
Today,  It  Is  a  national  institution  and  a 
vital  force  in  the  important  task  of  protect- 
ing America's  children  from  the  hazards  of 
modern  traffic. 

"•Today,  at  some  18,000  schools  in  over 
9.000  communities,  more  than  500,000  patrol 
members  are  protecting  their  classmatea. 
The  American  Automobile  Association  Is 
proud  of  Its  opportunity  to  cooperate  with 
schools  and  police  by  providing  equipment 
and  training  aids  for  America's  sc'iool  safety 
patrol  members.' 

"It  was  fitting  that  when  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Jesse  M.  Donaldson  authorised  a  com- 
memorative stamp  to  be  issued  to  honor  this 
great  and  memorable  day.  that  he  selected 
Chicago  as  the  issuing  office — for  this  was 
the  city  of  the  birth  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  We  of  the  Chicago  poet 
office,  and  I  know  the  people  of  Chicago,  feel 
greatly  honored  to  have  this  event  held  here." 
Charles  M.  Hayes,  president.  Chicago  Mo- 
tor Club:  "It  is  significant  that  the  post 
office  Is  paying  tribute  to  the  school  safety 
patrol  by  issuing  a  commemorative  stamp. 
The  post  office  itself  has  a  rtch  tradition  of 
service.  The  New  York  post  office  has  carved 
In  stone  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  our 
carriers  of  the  mall  who  are  not  hindered  by 
wind  or  rain  or  the  dark  of  night  from  carry- 
ing mail  to  its  destination.  How  fitting, 
therefore,  for  such  an  organization  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  to  pay  honor  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  Nation  dedicated  to  ths 
saving  of  lives.  * 

"This  stamp  Is  Issued  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  50  years  of  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  which  is  com- 
pleted this  year.  A  most  imf>ortant  part  of 
this  service  is  the  work  the  clube  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association  perform 
In  sponsoring  this  group  of  young  llfesavera. 
The  schools,  the  civil  authorities,  the  police 
departments — all  who  have  a  part  in  main- 
taining the  school  safety  patrol — are  honored 
by  this  step. 

"The  self-sacrificing  teachers  in  public  and 
parochial  schools  get  little  recognition  for 
the  work  they  do.  Too  often  it  is  forgotten. 
We  are  so  likely  to  accept  It  as  we  do  the 
air  and  the  light  and  the  freedom  we  enjoy 
In  this  country  of  ours. 

"Today  is  a  day  of  triumph  for  safety.  Ac- 
cidents in  other  age  groups  have  soared  to 
dizzy  heights.  Accidents  among  children 
have  decreased  over  the  years  that  adult  ac- 
cidents were  mounting — and  motmtlng  by 
thousands.  The  reason  for  this  decrease,  of 
course,  has  been  the  safety  work  of  the 
schools.  So.  when  you  see  a  white-belted  boy 
or  girl  standing  at  a  school  crossing  assisting 
younger  children  to  cross,  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  help  would  not  be  available  If 
It  were  not  for  the  ofBcials  of  your  city  who 
make  it  possilile. 

"Too  often  we  overlook  the  high  value  of 
education.  We  know  the  three  E's  of  safety : 
education,  engineering,  and  enforcement;  but 
a  short-sighted  view  sees  only  enforcement. 
Enforcement  is  necessary,  but  not  more  so 
than  education.  Maybe  If  we  had  enough 
education,  enforcement  would  take  care  of 
Itself. 

"Dont  say  I'm  visionary.  I  ask  you  to  look 
at  the  school  safety  paUol  and  iu  national 
record  of  lives  saved.  I  ask  you  to  compare 
the  adult  fatalities  with  the  chUd  fataUUes. 
and  then  decide  upon  the  value  of  education 
as  compared  with  the  other  E's  of  safety." 
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Osborne  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General :  "Today  for  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  a  commemorative  stamp 
l8  being  Issued  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
very  urgent  need  for  measures  to  prevent 
traffic  fatalities  and  promote  highway  safety. 
The  benefits  of  the  elementary  school  safety 
patrol  program  which  was  started  Just  30 
years  ago  are  constantly  being  felt  as  traffic 
fatalities  among  young  school  children  have 
declined  steadily  down  through  the  years. 

"Today  the  school  safety  patrol  Is  a  na- 
tional Institution  with  patrol  members  dally 
protecting  mllllais  of  children.  We  send 
our  children  off  'aj  iichool  with  greater  confi- 
dence due  to  the  efforts  of  the  AAA,  one  of 
Whose  major  projects  over  the  years  has  been 
■tlmulatlon  and  promotion  of  traffic  safety. 
Further,  we  cannot  overlook  the  wonderful 
work  the  American  Automobile  Asaoclatton 
Is  doing  In  making  high-school  students 
safety  conscious.  Through  the  AAA,  hlgh- 
Khool  students  In  many  schools  throughout 
the  country  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  drive  in  a  cotTect  and  safe  manner. 
I  daresay  that  within  the  next  few  years  a 
course  in  safe  and  sane  driving  of  motor 
▼ehlcles  will  be  a  put  of  every  curriculum  in 
high  Khools  generally  throughout  the  land. 
This,  In  my  opinion,  would  be  a  fvtrther  defi- 
nite step  toward  hlgbway  safety. 

"The  Importance  of  the  automobile  In 
shaping  the  social  and  economic  scene  In  the 
United  States  In  the  past  50  years  Is  unde- 
kUable.  In  the  last  60  years  we  have  gone 
from  the  horse-drawn  buggy  to  luxury  trans- 
portation, and  travel  of  our  own  In  private 
motor  conveyances,  yet  we  can't  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  automobile  in  Irresponsible 
bands  Is  man's  worst  enemy.  It  Is  through 
the  endeavors  and  progressive  and  torwtLni- 
locklng  organizations  like  the  American 
Automobile  Association  that  unsafe  automo- 
biles are  being  prohibited  on  the  highways. 

"Toung  boys  and  girls  are  being  educated 
and  trained,  to  respect  the  rights  of  other 
drivers  and  pedestrians,  and  young  children 
are  being  made  more  traffic  conscious  because 
of  having  safety  measures  brought  constantly 
to  their  attention  on  their  way  to  and  from 
their  classes." 

J.  B.  OITein,  president,  American  Auto- 
mobile Association:  "The  boys  and  girls  of 
the  school  safety  patrols  In  their  distinctive 
Sam  Browne  belts  and  badges  standing  at 
their  posts  of  duty  on  every  school  day,  rain 
or  shine,  are  a  distinctively  American  insti- 
tution. With  guidance  and  help  from  the 
police,  from  the  schools,  from  the  AAA  motor 
clubs,  these  youngsters  are  learning  the  val- 
uable lessons  of  self-help.  Their  function 
as  guardians  of  their  schoolmates  is  not  only 
providing  valuable  protection  today,  but  Is 
fitting  them  to  be  better  citizens  of  tomor- 
row. The  plctxire  of  the  old  car  and  the 
new  on  the  AAA  commemorative  stamp  Is 
an  acctirate  reflection  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live. 

"It  is  an  era  of  contrasts  and  other  quick- 
ening chamge — and  this  era  of  change  has 
broiight  marked  development  of  the  motor 
clubs  which  constitute  the  AAA.  When  the 
American  Automobile  Association  was  or- 
ganized as  a  national  federation  of  motor 
Clubs  here  in  Chicago  almost  50  years  ago 
to  the  minute,  motorists  were  a  small  har- 
rassed  minority.  They  were  frowned  upon 
by  the  owners  of  horses;  the  contraptions 
they  drove  were  feared  by  the  seven  thousand 
or  m<»re  firms  making  wagons  and  buggies; 
they  were  subject  to  harsh  and  repressive 
legislation.  But  In  spite  of  all  the  animosity 
aroused  In  its  fledgling  years,  the  automo- 
bile soon  became  popular  with  Americans. 
The  Industry  went  through  some  difficult 
growing  pains.  Close  to  2,000  different  makes 
of  ears  have  been  offered  to  the  American 
public  during  the  past  half  century,  but  of 
these  <Mily  a  handful  have  survived  the  crltl- 
dsin  of  the  American  buying  public.  Though 
the  niunbCT  of  makes  la  small  compared  with 


earlier  years,  the  number  of  ears  that  are 
in  dally  use  today  has  reached  astounding 
proportions.  In  1903  when  our  organisation 
was  formed,  there  were  but  23.000  passenger 
cars  in  use.  In  1013  the  total  registered 
passenger  cars  passed  the  1.000.000  mark;  In 
1918  It  passed  the  5.000,000  mark;  In  1M7 
it  passed  the  7.000.000  mark:  In  1947  our 
registration  went  past  tlie  30.000,000  mile- 
post;  and  as  of  today,  approximately  43.000,- 
000  passenger  cars  are  registered,  taking 
people  to  and  from  their  work,  going  on 
shopping  trips  and  transporting  the  families 
on  vacation  tripe  or  to  the  neighborhood 
movies.  I  think  Ic  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
in  all  history  no  other  development  has  so 
profoundly  and  so  rapidly  changed  the  way 
of  living  of  the  people  aj  a  whole.  It  has 
brought  the  freedom  of  movement  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  families  undreamed 
of  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  stamp 
design,  through  a  few  artistic  s3rmbols.  repre- 
sents In  a  comparatively  small  space  an 
exciting  story  of  adventure — adventure  into 
freedom,  adventure  Into  individual  enter- 
pnae.  and  adventure  Into  self-reliance.  On 
behalf  of  the  officers,  directors,  and  employee* 
at  the  Three-A's.  and  on  behalf  of  the  500,000 
members  of  the  school  safety  patrols,  I  want 
to  express  deep  appreciation  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  our  efforts  that  has  been  manifested 
by  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  In  the  Issuance 
of  this  stamp." 

Lou  E.  Holland,  chairman,  AAA  golden 
Jubilee  committee :  "This  Is  certainly  a  happy 
occasion  snd  In  my  opinion  no  stamp  has 
ever  been  Issued  by  the  Post  Office  Depait- 
ment  that  wUl  be  appreciated  as  much  as 
this  particular  stamp.  Think  of  the  500.000 
boys  and  girls  we  have  In  the  school  safety 
patrol,  and  consider  the  design  of  this 
stamp — a  patrol  member  standing  out  in 
front  gi-arding  two  schoolmates  before  they 
cross  the  street.  Every  mother  who  has  a 
son  in  the  patrol  Is  going  to  say  that's  her 
boy,  and  every  mother  who  has  a  child  in 
school  is  going  to  say,  "That  boy  is  protect- 
ing my  child.' 

"Now,  we've  talked  about  the  patrol,  and 
this  Is  done  to  commend  the  school  patrol 
Which  was  organized  here  some  30  years  ago 
and  we  have  some  members  of  the  patrol 
here  this  morning  from  the  Blane  KlenMn- 
tary  School.  I'm  going  to  ask  them  to  walk 
up  in  front  and  poet  the  colors.  Members 
of  the  patrol,  please  come  forward.  (Patrol 
memben  come  forward,  p>oet  flag,  and  recite 
the  patrol  oath  and  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  flag.) 

"Now,  when  you  consider  the  life  of  the 
patrol  member  and  consider  that  we  have 
fiOO.OOO  In  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  that 
these  boys  and  girls  are  accepting  responsi- 
bility when  they  become  a  member  of  the 
patrol,  from  that  day  on  you're  building 
character,  and  you're  making  better  citizens. 

"I'm  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  movement 
has  grown.  It  has  been  adopted  in  South 
America,  where  many  of  the  schools  are  using 
the  textbooks  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association  that  have  been  translated  Into 
Spcmlsh.  In  fact,  the  idea  that  originated 
here  in  the  mind  of  oxir  good  friend  Charles 
M.  Hayes  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  world-wide 
organization  saving  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Uvea.  Tee;  it's  a  wonderful  move- 
ment. 

"And  now  I  cant  help  but  mention  the 
respect  that  we  must  have  for  those  engi- 
neers of  60  years  ago,  when  they  pioneered 
the  motorcar.  We  had  some  8  or  10  of  those 
old  cars  In  line  this  morning.  You  could 
hardly  picture  a  worse  day  than  this  for  a 
modern  motorcar,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  each 
and  every  one  of  those  antique  vehicles  made 
it  to  the  poet  office — and  under  their  own 
power.  And  I  want  to  tluink  sincerely  thoee 
who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  those 
cars  this  morning,  and  for  the  men  who  drove 
the  cars  In  the  parade.  Our  hearty  thanks 
and  congratulations  on  a  Job  well  done." 


S«izarc  of  Stcd  ladoslry 


XXTEN8ION  OP  RIMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

ornvmiiia 

IN  THE  SXNATX  OP  THE  UlflTKO  STAIVS 

Wednesday,  AprU  9,  19S2 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  William  J.  Orede, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  with  respect  to  the  sei- 
zure of  the  steel  industry  by  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 

William  J.  Orede,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  today 
declared  the  Government's  seizure  of  the 
steel  industry  Is  naked  dictatorship. 

"ThU  U  precisely  the  kind  of  lawle« 
usurpation  of  power  against  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  tiave  shed  their  blood  and  de- 
voted their  treasury  every  since  the  United 
State*  became  an  independent  repubUo. 
Americans  abhor  dictatorship. 

"If  Mr.  Truman,  acting  without  auUuxiaa- 
tlon  of  the  people's  represtintatives  In  Con- 
gress, can  seize  the  steel  mdustry.  there  la 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  seizing  the  cor- 
ner grocery,  or  a  man's  home,  or  a  newspaper. 
This  is  the  kind  of  executive  usurpation  of 
power  that  our  Constitution  was  designed  to 
prevent.  If  Mr.  Truman  arrogates  to  himMlf 
the  power  to  seize  private  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  then  all  the  other  con- 
stitutional protections,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  assembly,  the 
entire  fabric  of  protection  of  independent 
freedoms,  are  destroyed. 

"With  fuU  reallzaUon  ot  the  gravity  at 
these  charges.  I  charge  that,  for  political 
purposes,  Mr.  Truman  has  ostirped  aotborlty 
he  does  not  poeaeas. 

'I  charge  that  this  Is  part  of  a  consistent 
pattern  to  completely  dominate  our  economy 
by  the  controls  through  government-union 
c^xttlon. 

"I  charge  that  Mr.  TVuman  failed  to  !!▼• 
up  to  his  responsibility  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  land  when  he  refused  to  invoke  tbm 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

"I  charge  that  the  power  Tested  In  tbs 
Wage  SUbUlzatlon  Board  to  interfere  in 
union  management  disputes  Is  abaolutety 
inconsistent  with  that  Board's  legal  reapon- 
slbtllty  for  stabilization  of  wages. 

"I  charge  that  the  Board  was  vested  with 
labor  disputes  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  labor  unions  unwarranted  wage  in- 
creases and  other  concessions,  such  as  the 
compulsory  union  shop,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  have  obUined  through  coUeetly* 
bargaining.  By  Imposing  the  compulsory 
union  shop,  millions  of  unwilling  Americans 
would  be  forced  to  r  Join  unions  and  pay 
tribute  in  order  to  work  at  the  Jobs  of  thetr 
choice — and  in  some  cases  in  order  to  work 
at  all. 

"I  charge  that  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board's  recommendation  in  the  steel  ease 
and  other  cases,  over  the  protest  of  Its  in- 
dustry members.  Is  extremely  unstablllzinc. 
both  in  terms  of  wage  rates  and  In  tamw  of 
employee  relations. 

"I  charge  that  Mr.  Truman  misrepreeented 
the  Issues  in  his  address  last  night. 

"I  charge  that  Mr.  Truman  misrepreeented 
the  situation  when  he  failed  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  the  steel  indiistry  took  the  position 
that  there  should  be  neither  wage  Incrnatse 
nor  price  increases;  and  when  he  said  that 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  racommeDd^ 
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tloQB  in  the  steel  industry  would  result 
merely  In  giving  the  steelworkers  the  benefits 
already  enjoyed  by  most  other  employeee, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  steelworkers  are 
among  the  most  highest  paid  in  aU  industry. 

"I  charge  that  Mr.  Truman  has  no  author- 
ity for  this  seizure. 

'1  charge  that  Mr.  TTtmian  Is  even  now 
bludgeoning  the  Industries  to  force  them  to 
accept  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board's  rec- 
ommendations, thereby  converting  recom- 
mendations Into  dictatorial  orders. 

"I  charge  that  this  dicutorial  action  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Truman  will  seriously  handi- 
cap our  relations  with  tlie  free  world,  for  it 
will  be  construed  as  evidence  that  the  oold 
war  Is  merely  a  quarrel  between  two  dic- 
tatorships rather  than  a  fight  for  freedom. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  steel 
companies,  acting  coura^eoualy  In  the  inter- 
est of  all  Americans,  have  already  challenged 
this  uaurpstlon  of  authority.  It  is  every 
freedom-loving  American's  duty  to  Join  la 
thu  fight. 

"If  Congress  and  the  courts  permit  thl« 
usiirpatton  of  KKecutlve  authority  to  go  un- 
challenged, no  home,  no  btulness,  none  of 
our  cherished  freedoms  are  safe.  Oorem* 
ment  by  dictatorship  rather  than  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  will  have  arrived,  and  the  torch 
of  freedom  will  have  been  ezUngulstied.** 


Waal  TWir  Money  Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 


Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UWllED  8TA7XB 
Wednesday.  AprU  9.  1952 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoRD  an  editorial  en- 
tlUed  "Want  Their  Money  Back,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press 
Of  April  5.  1952. 

I  call  the  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
•11  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
contributions  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance systems,  or  who  are  concerned  with 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom.  I 
think  they  will  be  Interested  in  reading 
It  Also,  I  feel  sure  that  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  question  of  States' 
rights  will  be  most  interested  in  the 
editorial 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

Want  Tmn  Mowrr  Back 

The  Federal  Oovernment  has  withheld 
$142,000,000  of  unemployment  insurance 
funds  from  New  Tork  State  since  1988,  Wil- 
liam A.  Mills,  of  the  Empire  State  Association 
of  Conunerce.  told  the  Bouse  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  this  week.  The  commit- 
tee is  conducting  hearings  on  bills  to  change 
unemployment  Insvuimce  laws. 

Mills  asked  for  adjustments  to  provide 
larger  amounts  from  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment for  New  Tork  and  81  other  States.  He 
said:  "It  is  our  money  that  I  am  talking 
about — not  Federal  hand-outs.  It  Is  funds 
collected  from  the  employers  of  New  York 
presumably  for  the  efllclent  administration 
of  Its  own  system." 

To  Illustrate  his  contention  that  the  funds 
employers  want  are  their  own,  he  declared: 
"Since  the  plan  was  inavigurated  in  1938 
New  Tork  employers  have  sent  to  Washing- 
ton the  almost  unbelievable  amount  of  8319.- 
740.000.  Of  that  amount,  but  •177,710,000 
has  been  sent  back  to  perform  the  public 


senrioa  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  withheld  from  lu  $143,- 
030.000,  a  stmi  only  slighUy  less  than  that 
spent  for  administration  during  the  past  13 
years." 

"Because  of  this  unintended  diversion  ot 
wluit  we  consider  to  be  trust  funds.  New 
Tork  has  been  forced  to  Impoee  an  additional 
burden  upon  its  employers  In  order  to  sup- 
plement the  funds  needed  for  administra- 
tive purposes  •  •  •  employers  of  our 
'State  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute  an 
estimated  81,000.000  to  81.600.000  annuaUy 
while  funds  supposedly  available  for  these 
purposes  are  withheld  from  our  State." 

New  York  employers  pay  more  into  the 
Federal  fund  than  any  other  State,  Mills  said, 
"yet,    with    considerable    regularity    thoee 

chr  -£M  with  the  efficient  management  of 
our  Sale  system  tuive  had  to  come  hat  in 
har.'t  to  Washington  for  funds  with  which  to 
lloat.je  our  State-enacted  federally  approved 
syvtem.  At  no  time  since  the  law  has  been 
unscted,  I  am  told,  has  New  York  been 
IT^^nted  wtiat  It  considered  to  be  adequate 
tunds  for  administrative  purposes." 


The  TraaMB  Legacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PkNNSTLVAKU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprU  9.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Truman  Legacy."  written 
by  Kermit  McParland.  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  editorial  staff,  and  published  in 
the  Washitigton  Daily  News  of  Monday, 
April  7.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcou),  as  follows: 

Thk  TatracAif  Lboact 

(By  Kermit  McFarland) 

When  President  Harry  8.  Truman  steps 
out  of  office  next  January,  his  administra- 
tion will  bequeath  to  his  successor,  whoever 
he  may  be,  a  legacy  of  vast  global  and  do- 
mestic problems. 

The  new  President  will  inherit  the  same 
basic  Issues  which  confronted  Mr.  Tnmian 
when  he  took  over  In  1045. 

For  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  seven 
Truman  years,  is  about  where  it  was  at  the 
start.  It  is  at  war — and  the  danger  of  a 
greater  war  hangs  ominously  over  the  world. 
Inflation  is  still  with  us — only  more  of  it, 
and  still  more  threatened. 

The  history  books,  when  they  come  to  be 
written,  will  need  many  pages  Just  for  the 
highllghta  of  the  Truman  years — years  of 
feverish  action.  But  the  definitive  resulta 
will  be  far  less  adaptable  to  concise  re- 
porting. 

The  next  President  will  Inherit  not  only  a 
vast  assortment  of  c^mmltmente  made  by 
the  Truman  Government,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  also — despite  the  frantic  and  im- 
passioned action  of  the  Trtiman  years — a 
host  of  unresolved  Issues. 

The  Truman  years  have  been  years  of  his- 
toric evente,  but  also  years  of  incredible 
contraste  in  administration  policy: 

The  close  of  two  wars,  and  the  beginning 
of  another. 

The  earth-shaking  decision  to  vise  the 
atomic  bomb  on  the  Japanese,  and  the  abrupt 
refusal  to  permit  the  Chinese  on  Formosa 
the  privilege  of  diversionary  attacks  on  the 
Red-held  China  mainland. 


The  blood  challenge  to  aggreeslon  fai  Korea, 
followed  by  the  collapse  of  a  seemingly 
well-mounted  offensive  and  9  months  of  a 
near-grovelling  scramble  to  withdraw  from 
the  action  so  valiantly  begun. 

The  daring  Berlin  afrlift,  which  scored 
such  a  stunning  triumph  over  Russian 
bullying,  and  the  diplomatic  tenderness  of 
the  negotiations  with  Ceech  Communlsto  for 
the  release  of  the  pilloried  and  imprisoned 
William  N.  Oatls. 

The  dramatic  dismissal  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  the  placid  tolerance  of  scandal- 
smirched  politicians  In  high  places. 

The  brave  words  against  Inflation,  and  ttie 
default  by  which  it  was  permitted  to  reach 
new  helgbte. 

The  rousing  and  insistent  outcry  against 
the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law,  and  the  repeated 
use  of  It  to  halt  or  avert  major  strikes. 

The  militant  demand  for  more  and  more 
guns,  and  the  stubborn  refusal  to  interfers 
seriously  with  civilian  lollipops. 

Seven  years  of  Truman,  while  the  Rus- 
sian bear  looked  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
American  Oovernment  eating  ite  porridge 
and  trying  to  have  it,  too. 

Seven  years  of  scooi>-shovel  spending,  the 
highest  tax  collections  in  history — and  the 
softest  doUar. 

In  these  7  years,  the  personal  Income  of 
Americans  rose  880,000.000.000  to  an  incred- 
ible peak— but  the  dollar  itself  sank  to 
nearly  half  Its  buying  worth  of  prewar  years. 
Throughout  his  administration,  whose  rec- 
ord the  Democratic  nominees  will  inherit. 
Mr.  Truman  has  pitched  hU  labor  poUcies  on 
a  pro-union  key.  Yet  in  this  7-year  hiteh 
there  have  been  mwe  strikes,  more  strikers. 
and  more  man -days  lost  than  in  any  pre- 
vious comparable  period. 

Mr.  Truman  has  set  precedent  after  prece- 
dent—he has  verily  become  Mr.  Precedent. 
And  St  the  same  time  his  penchant  for  drift 
and  delay  has  made  him  a  Mr.  Hesitant. 

When  Harry  S.  Truman  stood  before  Chief 
Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone  a  few  minutes  past 
7  that  evening  in  April  1945.  he  was  a  htun- 
ble.  tense,  citizen,  elevated  by  death  to  the 
top  position  of  woria  leadership. 

He  hadn't  wanted  to  rvm  for  Vice  President 
a  few  months  earlier  and  had  made  no  bones 
about  it. 

As  a  Senator,  he  had  aaid:  "I've  got  the 
best  Job  a  man  can  have." 

But  the  Democratic  Party's  kingmakers, 
trying  to  patch  up  the  party  spUt  over  the 
New  Deal,  were  looking  for  a  compromise 
substitute  few  the  verboten  Henry  Wallace. 
Senator  Truman,  head  of  the  bipartisan  war 
investigating  committee,  fitted  the  speci- 
fications. 

So  the  power  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
the  big  city  bosses  ground  out  the  declaion 
at  a  stormy  Chicago  convention. 

"What  can  you  do"  pleaded  the  man  from 
Missouri. 

Klghty-two  days  after  Vice  President  took 
office,  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  struck  down  the 
audacious  and  masterful  politician  who  had 
been  so  long  in  the  White  House. 

Within  3  hours,  a  Constitution  written  168 
years  before,  went  swiftly  Into  action  and  the 
United  States  had  a  new  President. 

At  that  hour,  the  Allies  were  on  the  way 
to  victory  in  a  war  around  the  globe. 
United  States  tanks  and  a  half -million  OI's 
were  driving  headlong  on  Berlin.  50  miles 
away.  The  ring  around  Japan  was  tighten- 
ing fast. 

The  "arsenal  of  democracy"  was  turning 
out  weapons  at  an  all-time  peak,  national  In- 
come was  at  a  record  high,  the  dollar  had 
depreciated  by  less  than  a  quarter,  inflation 
had  up  a  head  of  steam  but  still  was  rela- 
tively well  contained. 

Victory  was  in  the  air.  The  new  man  in 
the  White  House  got  a  friendly  reception, 
and  a  good  deal  of  sympathy. 

Four  days  after  he  took  the  oath  of  office, 
the  President  went  to  the  Capitol  and  ad- 
dressed a  Joint  session  of  Congress. 
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-I  aak  only."  to*  Mid  taombly.  "to  b«  a 
good  and  faltliful  Mrvant  to  my  Lord  and 

zny  peopl«." 

"WlUi  great  taumlUty,"  be  wkl.  "1  call 
upon  all  Americans  to  belp  me.     *     *     *.* 

Congrwa  save  him  an  ovation.  Tbe  wliol* 
country  ai^lauded. 

But  by  July,  six  at  the  Boosevelt  Cabinet 
membeca  had  departed.  In  September,  Sec- 
retary of  War  Sttmaon  q\ilt. 

Tbe  wars  were  over,  the  coitntry  faced  the 
tough  job  ot  demobilization  and  reconver- 
sion, the  acramble  back  to  normalcy  was  on. 
The  Presidency  no  longer  was  a  Job  ot  carry- 
ing out  policies  and  plans  already  laid  down. 

The  hooeymooa  was  over. 

"If  this  has  been  a  honeymoon."  quipped 
tbe  President  in  Augwt,  "then  something 
terrlhle  has  ha]H>ened  to  the  Institution  of 
narriaoe." 

But  this  was  Just  the  beginning — the  be- 
ginning of  the  Ttiunan  legacy  to  tbe  next 
President  of  the  United  States. 


TW  Waste  •!  Rert  Coatrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxDtoiB 
nr  TB*  8XNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STAIXS 

Wednesday .  Apnl  9.  1952 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmantxnous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Tbe  Waste  of  Rent  Control," 
imldished  in  tbe  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  AprU  3.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pzlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THB  WAan  or  Bknt  Comtbol 
The  Senate  Banking  Committee  is  drafting 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  retaining  the  jveeent  controls  of  wages, 
prices,  rents,  and  credit.  Tbla  Is  a  minor 
set-back  to  Mr.  Truman,  who  wanted  a  3-year 
extension  and  stronger  controls,  but  it  is  an 
even  more  severe  set-back  to  the  national 
economy  in  that  it  continues  tbe  present 
eontrols.  To  the  great  credit  of  Senator 
Dnucaxiv,  he  led  a  minority  of  the  committee 
who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  all  of  them  when 
the  present  act  expires  on  June  30. 

Mr.  Tnunan's  plea  for  stronger  controls  was 
made  in  face  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  not  using 
those  which  he  already  has.    His  own  Wage 
Stabilization    Board,    supposed    to    control 
wages,  has  Jxist  recommended  a  wage  increase 
for  steel  workers  which  their  own  boss  and 
Mr.  Truman's  Defense  MobUlrer,  Charles  E, 
Wllaim,  terms  a  threat  to  his  efforts  to  main- 
tain prices,  wages,  and  rents  at  present  levels. 
Very  obviously,  Mr.  Truman  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  holding  down  wages,  no  matter  how 
much    power    Congress   grants    him.      He    la 
going  to  use  wag*  Increases  to  buy  votes. 
Having  done  that,  he  will  be  obliged  to  grant 
some  price   Increases,   though  his  Socialist 
entourage  Is  anxious  to  bankrupt  biislnesa 
tliroagh  price  controls  if  It  can.     The  only 
people  wlK)  win  really  feel  the  force  which 
Congress  Intended  to  put  into  the  economic 
fteeae  will  be  the  owners  of  rental  boiislng. 
There  Is  some  hope  tbat  tbe  utter  Immoral- 
ity Ot  picking  the  pockets  of  landlords  to  buy 
the  votes  of  their  tenants  la  beginning  to  Im- 
press the  more  responsible  Members  of  Con- 
gress.    In    the    Senate    committee.    Senator 
DniKSBiv's  proposal  to  abolish  rent  controls 
failed  by  a  single  vote.     It  probably  will  be 
raised  again  before  the  whole  Senate. 

Rent  control  is  crooked.  It  Is  also  waste- 
fnl.  No  one  In  his  right  mind  can  argue 
^that  a  controlled  economy  is  as  efficient  as 


a  tree  eeonony  In  producing  tbe  goods  and 
eervlces  that  make  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  OQly  argument  for  economic  oon- 
trola — and  naoe  too  good  a  one  at  best — is 
that  in  a  period  when  a  large  part  of  the 
national  production  Is  being  squaiKlared  In 
war,  or  In  anticipation  of  war.  controls  chan- 
nel materials  and  labor  Into  politically  sanc- 
tioned activities,  and  away  from  activities 
which  do  not  contribute  to  the  political  ob- 
jective of  preparing  for  or  waging  a  war. 
If  controls  are  to  operate  effldently,  they 
must  stimulate  the  most  economical  use  of 
the  labor  and  materials  tbat  are  left  aftsr 
military  prlorttles  are  aetlsned. 

This  Is  exactly  what  rent  controls  do  not 
do.  Tbey  are  Impoeed  on  the  exeuee  tbat 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  houaing.  and  if  that 
housing  were  sold  in  a  free  market  tbe  price 
would  rise  and  workers  would  need  hlgber 
incomes,  causing  Inflation.  But  rent  con- 
trols create  the  shortage.  The  Dnlted  BUtes 
eensus  shows  that  the  uae  of  rented  dwelling 
units,  measived  by  the  number  of  tcnanta 
to  the  room,  has  declined  sharply  in  the  last 
decade  under  rent  control.  The  number  of 
rental  units  occupied  by  only  one  person  has 
approximately  doubled. 

People  are  using  more  space  because  It  is 
cheaper.  Under  rent  control  tbey  are  pay- 
ing prewar  rents  plus  a  20-percent  Increase 
at  most,  wbUe  their  other  living  expenses 
and  their  salaries  or  wages  hsve  doubled 
since  rent  control  was  Imposed.  Even  If  a 
couple  whose  children  have  gro^m  and 
married  would  like  to  move  to  a  smaUer 
apartment,  they  can't  find  one  at  a  lavlng 
in  rent. 

Rent  control  created  a  privileged  class  of 
people  who  stayed  at  home  during  the  war 
and  who  have  had  no  occasion  to  change 
their  business  since.  It  created  an  ex- 
ploited class  of  all  the  veterans  who  weren't 
renting  apartments  when  renu  were  being 
frocen,  all  the  young  people  who  have 
started  families  since  the  war,  and  all  the 
people  whose  businees  has  required  them  to 
move  from  one  city  (»  neighborhood  to 
another. 

And  becsuse  rent  control  creates  a  false 
standard  of  what  rents  should  be.  It  prevents 
Investors  from  providing  new  bousing  to  re- 
lieve the  shortage.  Even  though  new  rental 
housing  is  free  from  controls  at  present.  It 
la  always  \inder  the  threat  of  controls  in 
some  future  emergency.  That  Is  why  most 
of  tbe  building  since  the  war  has  been  of 
houses,  not  spartments.  The  builder  sells 
the  house.  The  buyer,  not  he.  has  to  gam- 
ble on  future  economic  conditions,  and  the 
buyer  has  to  buy  because  be  can't  rent. 

Abolition  of  rent  control  would  do  more 
than  wipe  out  a  disgraceful  form  of  political 
thievery.  It  would  render  the  housing  mar- 
ket liqiild.  It  would  permit  private  enter- 
prise to  supply  the  demand  for  housing  in 
communities  where  war  Industry  booms  em- 
ployment, and  thereby  avoid  the  socialism 
and  waste  of  public  housing. 

The  end  of  rent  control  would  also  rescue 
veterans  and  their  families  who  are  living 
in  basements  and  trailers  because  tbe  stay- 
at-homes,  grabbed  all  tbe  apartments  when 
tbe  OI's  were  away  fighting. 


Seizure  of  A€  Sted  PUiti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprQ  9.  1952 

Mr.  BRICKER.    Mr.  President,  T  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  an  editorial 


entitled  "Seizure."  published  In  the  Mew 
York  Times  of  April  9,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

Acttng  upon  what  in  our  optnlOB  la  al- 
BBost  inconceivably  bad  advice,  tbe 
Istratlon  has  elected  to  "•atw"  tbe 
presented  by  tbe  steel  wage  dispute  ttirougii 
Government  seizure  of  the  Industry. 

When  the  press  reported,  a  few  day*  ago, 
that  such  a  course  was  being  eerlously  oon- 
sidered  Senator  Tarr  took  the  fioor  to  chal- 
lenge Its  legality.  He  was  convinced  tbat 
there  was  "no  such  power  In  the  Prssldsnt 
of  the  United  Statea."  8ucta  proeedure.  be 
dedared.  wotild  be  not  only  unfortunate  but 
"very  high-banded  and  arbitrary."  But  the 
Republican  Senate  leader  was  not  alone  In 
his  surprise  and  shock  over  tbe 
It  brought  equally  strong  cxprea- 
sions  of  indignation  from  two  outstanding 
members  of  tbe  President's  own  party.  Said 
Senator  Mivaamc.  chairman  of  the  w»»^fc^»Ty 
and  Currency  Conmlttee,  which  shaped  tbe 
Senate  veraloa  of  the  law: 

**Our  conuBlttee  never  Intended  that  there 
should  be  pssssd  a  law  which  would  take 
away  from  the  National  Labor  Weianrns 
Board  and  other  constituted  authorities 
*  *  •  the  right  to  go  into  fringe  bencflU 
and  the  question  of  union  shop.    •    •     • 

"I  am  |lad  the  Senator  from  CMilo  baa 
brought  up  this  question,  becauss  it  Is  an 
issue  before  the  American  people  today.  X 
am  certain  tbey  realize  that  we  *  •  • 
never  Intended  a  production  act  to  be  used 
to  seize  plants.     •     •     •- 

A  tbtrd  person  to  take  part  la  tbis  colloquy 
was  the  veteran  Senator  Qmmb.  Said  the 
Senate  Member  from  Georgia: 

"^  am  St  a  loss  to  know  under  wbat  act 
tbis  right  of  seixure  could  be  asserted.  I 
sincerely  hope  tbat  the  President  will  not  be 
led  Into  taking  any  such  action.     •     •     • 

"The  real  trouble  U  that  there  Is  not  an 
impartial  Wage  SUbUiaation  Board.  I  can- 
not conceive  that  any  President  would  dsalg- 
nate  such  a  board  as  he  has  designated,  and 
then  undertake  to  seize  tbs  entire  steel  in- 
dustry because  someone  r!liap*if>d  with  him 
and  a  strike  ensued. 

"Beyond  all  doubt  there  are  many  things 
that  are  worse  than  strikes.  I  cant  believe 
that  tbe  President  would  eserrtee  or  under- 
take to  exercise  tbs  dubious,  tentative  au- 
thority which  may  be  found  in  soms  of  the 
Inept  and  inappropriate  language  which  ap- 
pears In  some  of  our  laws,  to  seias  an  in- 
dustry 4inder  the  circumstances  t«i««Jt»g  la 
this  case." 

_  These  excerpu  from  the  CoNaazasKmat 
Baooen  of  April  2  need  no  elaboration  here. 
Tbey  reflect  our  own  attitude  on  tbe 
With  striking  fldeUty. 


$144,151,000  Sobtkiy  for  Uaite^  Steles 
Steel,  B«t  Nose  far  Misac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MIKirCSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AITVEB 

Wednesday.  AprU  9.  1952 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  Allegro,  the  of- 
ficial Journal  of  local  802,  of  New  York 
City's  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
A.  P.  of  L. 

Prerident  Samuel  Suber.  of  this  out- 
standing organization  of  over  30.C0O  mu- 
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slcians.  discusses  with  great  clarity  one 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  fine 
arts  in  the  United  States  today.  If  we 
are  to  successfully  answer  the  challenge 
of  the  enemies  of  our  country  abroad 
that  we  are  not  concerned  as  a  country 
with  the  things  of  the  spirit,  we  must 
begin  to  deal  with  the  problems  which 
Samuel  Suber  outlines  here.  Plasring  a 
leading  role  in  the  development  of  the 
proposals  before  the  present  Congress  to 
come  to  grips  with  these  basic  issues  has 
been  local  161,  District  of  Columbia  Ped- 
eratlon  of  Musicians,  A.  P.  of  L..  the 
National  Capital  local  of  the  American 
Pideration  of  Musiciaivs.  whose  national 
president  is  James  C.  PetriUo. 

The  editorial  follows: 

STTBStoT  voa  DmrcD  8TAns  finn.,  Etrr  Nor 

roa  Music 

(By  Samuel  Suber) 

Again  and  again  we  come  back  to  the 
same  question— whst  is  the  future  of  the 
musician  in  America?  And  however  you 
turn  and  however  you  plan,  the  answer  must 
be  Goremment  aid  and  subsidy  for  music — 
opera,  aympbony.  ballet  end  the  other  gen- 
ume  expressions  of  our  cultiue  and  ciTlliaa- 
Uon.  And  aa  I  say  this  I  can  hear  the 
scoffers  of  the  National  Associstlon  of  Man- 
ufacturers and  their  allies  snorting — sub- 
sidies for  music,  what  gaU.  soclslUm.  that's 
what  It  U.  Is  It?  rd  like  to  take  up  tbe 
question  of  subaldles — not  for  music,  but 
subsidies  for  business,  for  Industry,  for  prl- 
vste  proflt.  for  doUars-and-cenU  business- 
men who  deride  the  Ides  of  OoTernment  un- 
derwriting a  subsidy  program  for  the  arts 
but  are  the  flrat  ones  at  the  windows  in 
Washington  for  hand-ouu. 

9ot  example,  let's  take  tbe  airlines.  The 
noted  columnist.  Drew  Pearson,  recently 
estimated  that  the  airlines  of  America  get 
an  annual  subsidy  of  $85,000,000.  They 
get  70.000  mUes  of  air  lanes  serviced  by 
Government-paid  radio  range  stations,  bes- 
cons  and  tralBc  controls.  Planes  get  the 
use  of  sirporu.  usually  built  by  municipali- 
ties, tax  free.  Last  year  we  subsidized  the 
airlines— ss  taxnayers  we  did  that — to  the 
tune  of  $21,361,040  to  construct  new  towers, 
bescons  snd  rsdar  for  airways:  $74,000,000 
for  personnel  to  operstc  these  facilities,  and 
$37,000,000  for  more  airport  construction 
and  run«'sys. 

I  am  not  saying  thst  this  shouldn't  be 
done,  necessarily.  But  tbis  Is  a  subsidy  out 
of  which  somebody  in  private  business  is 
making  s  proflt,  whether  Its  Northwest 
Airlines,  Amerlcsn  Airlines  or  some  feeder 
airline.  Somebody  is  making  a  proflt  on 
this  money  which  you  and  I  contribute  as 
taxpayers.  I  am  not  saying  there's  anjrtbing 
dlsbooaK  about  this — but  why  u  it  any 
more  honest  for  the  Government  to  sub- 
sidize slrllnes  snd  not  the  arU? 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  shipping  com- 
panies. American  ship  owners  get  $30,000,- 
000  annually  In  operating  subsidies.  One 
company  alone,  the  United  States  Lines,  last 
year  received  a  construction  subsidy  of  $18,- 
225.000.  plus  an  indirect  subsidy  of  $24.000.- 
000 — a    total    of    more    than    $42.000.000 — ^for 

national  defense  In  building  a  new  stilp,  the 
United  Sftes.  American  Export  Lines  U 
getting  a  $2e.000,000  subsidy  for  buUdlng 
two  ships.  Somelxxly  U  making  a  proflt 
here  at  public  expense.  Some  prlvste  busi- 
nassman  is  gettlnij  a  cut  of  the  taxea  you 
and  I  pay.  This  Is  Government  money, 
these  subsidies— but  the  NAM  doesn't  pro- 
tsst  against  subsidy  for  so-called  free  enter- 
prise. Why.  if  th«  Government  dared  take 
away  these  subsidies,  the  NAM  would  de- 
nounce It  ss  interference  with  free  enter- 
prise. And  I  don't  object,  ss  such,  to  these 
shipping  company  subsidies  U  it  U  genuinely 


aiding  national  defense — but  why  shouldn't 
music  be  subsidized,  toor  National  defense 
Is  important,  but  so  are  the  things  we  are 
defending.  Music  and  the  other  arts  are 
Important  to  our  society. 

Or  take  the  Federal  Government's  subsidy 
to  tbe  48  States  for  building  roads.  A  fins 
idea  for  getting  good  highways  in  our  coun- 
try, but  you  and  I,  with  our  taxes,  are  shell- 
ing out  $600,000.000— that's  haU  a  billion 
dollars— a  year  for  road -building  subsidies. 
The  trucking  companies,  the  bus  lines  would 
be  up  In  arms  If  subsidies  for  road  confitruc- 
tlon  were  cut  down.  Tbe  truckers  and  the 
bus  lines  operate  for  private  proflt  on  public 
Investment,  but  that's  all  right,  that  kind  of 
subsidy— but  why  not  a  subsidy  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  musician  who  is  today  threat- 
ened with  extinction? 

Take  tbe  example  of  United  SUtes  Steel 
Co..  one  of  our  giant  corporations.  After 
Pearl  Harbor,  our  Government  built  a  plant 
in  Utah  to  produce  steel  in  the  western 
United  States.  Private  enterprise  wasn't  In- 
terested because  it  wanted  to  maintain  its 
monopoly  intact  In  the  East  snd  ship  steel 
to  the  West.  The  taxpayers  shelled  out  the 
money  for  this  steel  mill  in  Geneva,  Utah, 
to  the  tune  of  $191,326,000.  We  took  the 
risk,  but  do  you  know  who  got  the  proflt? 
United  SUtes  Steel.  It  was  able  to  buy  this 
plant  from  the  Government— oh  yea.  a  cou- 
ple of  statesmen  did  some  lobbying  In  this 
connection— for  $47,175,000,  or  20  cents  from 
United  States  Steel  for  every  Government 
dollar.  Not  bad,  getting  a  subsidy  of  $144.- 
151,003  from  the  Government  for  private 
proflt— but  why  are  little  matters  like  art 
and  music  Ignored? 

I  could  list  many  more  cases  of  Govern- 
ment subsidies  to  private  proflt  companies, 
all  of  it  legitimate,  nothing  dishonest,  sub- 
sidies supported  and  demanded  by  the  very 
people  who  yell  socialism  If  you  talk  about 
subsidies  for  music.  This  kind  of  two-faced, 
double  standard  has  to  be  exposed  for  the 
hypocrisy  it  U.  Why  should  Benjamin  Fair- 
less  and  hU  United  SUtes  Steel  beneSt  to 
the  tune  of  $144,000,000  because  of  powerful 
Government  lobbyists  while  the  musician  is 
hounded  by  that  same  Government  when 
he  tries  to  protect  his  Uvelihood  against 
mechanization? 

Whst  we  musicians  flght  for  is  for  the  soul 
of  Americs,  its  culture.  We  flght  together 
with  the  organized  workers  in  the  theatrical 
trades,  in  vaudeville,  in  all  the  arts,  for  a 
decent  living,  a  decent  wage  and  we  ask  that 
our  Government  accord  us  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  are  accorded  to  the  power- 
ful and  wealthy.  The  subsidies  that  art  and 
music  should  receive  from  Government 
would  beneflt  not  only  the  performers  but 
the  American  people,  whUe  Dnlted  States 
Bteel's  huge  Government  subsidy  b?neflu 
only  a  handful  of  individuals  already  loaded 
down  with  dollars. 

That  Is  why  local  802  and  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  our  parent  Federation  U  pressing 
in  Washington  upon  Congress  the  necessity 
for  a  subsidy  program.  ArUcle  33,  section  17 
Of  the  ATM  constitution  declares: 

"Tbe  international  executive  board  is  In- 
structed to  do  aU  In  Its  power  to  persuade 
the  Federal  Government  to  create  a  national 
subsidy  for  music  In  this  country,  this  fund 
to  be  recognized  and  to  bs  used  as  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  people  In  this  coun- 
try  in  the  same  manner  as  our  Sute  and 
National  public  welfare  and  educational  sys- 
tems which  are  now  In  effect." 

Local  802  has  been  pushing  this  subsidy 
program,  formally,  since  the  1950  ATM  con- 
vention when  we  Introduced  a  resolution, 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention, 
which  urged  the  Federation  to  "support  and 
work  for  proposals  which  would  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  agency  which  would  uti- 
lise Federal  funds  for  tbe  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  employment  opportunities  for 


musicians."    We  intend  to  keep  fighting  and 
our  Federation  is  working  actively  in  Wasb- 
ington  to  secure  passage  of  a  subsidy  bill. 
•  •  •  •  • 

American  musicians  are  united  in  the  be- 
lief that  unless  Federal,  SUte,  and  munici- 
pal governments  together  help,  by  subsidy 
and  other  methods,  the  arts  in  America, 
they  will  be  stifled  because  the  performers 
wUl  be  unable  to  exist  and  make  a  living  at 
their  profession.  If  It  Isnt  socialism  to  help 
a  private  proflt  company  build  a  luxury  liner 
with  no  risk  except  the  taxpayer's  money, 
it  is  not  socialism  to  subsidize  a  symphonio 
CMTbestra. 

If  Government  prevents  the  musician  from 
protecting  himself  against  canned  music, 
then  Government  should  help  the  musician 
earn  a  living  and  help  provide  a  decent 
n'usical  culture. 


Judge  Peter  Shields,  90,  Offers  MeHow 
Philosophy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAUFOaiYIA 

IN  THK  HOT7SE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  9.  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding a  statement  by  Judge  Peter 
Shields,  retired,  of  Sacramento,  Calif. 
He  served  as  a  judge  of  the  superior  court 
almost  50  years.  His  record  was  bril- 
liant. He  retired  several  years  ago,  but 
he  continues  to  be  active  in  the  affairs 
of  Sacramento.  On  his  ninetieth  birth- 
day he  was  interviewed  by  a  reporter  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee.  His  outlook  on  life, 
as  expressed  in  the  interview,  is  so  in- 
terestine  and  so  full  of  optimistic  hope 
for  the  future  that  I  wish  every  Member 
of  Congress  would  read  it. 

This  is  the  article: 

Jttdgc  Pstex  Shiklds,  90.  Onxas  Mzllow 

PHnX>SOPHT 

(By  Peter  J.  Shields) 

So  you  are  (tere  again.  A  ]rear  ago  you 
sought  to  comfort  me  with  the  ancient 
platitude  that  a  man  is  no  older  than  he 
feels.  Today,  at  90,  I  no  longer  can  be 
denied  tbe  distinction  of  old  age.  And  It 
is  a  distinction.  It  Ukes  coiu-age  to  live. 
Countless  people  after  one  or  a  dozen  reverses 
call  it  a  defeat  and  die  out  of  participation 
of  life. 

All  of  us  who  have  stood  up  and  met  the 
competitions  of  life  have  met  humiliations 
and  failure  in  many  of  our  purposes,  but 
I  like  to  think  that  those  who  are  stlU 
sUndlng  up  at  90  have  won  some  kind  of 
victory. 

ALL    aaiMGS    PXACC 

Don't  be  afraid  of  old  i^e.  It  Is  youth 
and  matxirlty.  and  the  use  you  are  making 
Of  them  with  which  you  should  be  con- 
cerned. Upon  that  will  depend  the  con- 
ditions of  your  old  age.  When  you  are 
thinking  of  old  age  remember  it  does  not 
come  to  one  until  be  has  known  youtb, 
young  manhood,  middle  age,  and  those 
sturdy  repairing  years  of  maturity  from  60 
to  80.  After  that  experience  one  should 
have  gotten  out  of  life  about  all  it  has  to 
give,  and  should  welcome  the  change  to  the 
peace  of  old  age.  If  life  has  not  done  this 
fm-  one  in  90  years,  it  could  not  do  It  in 
900. 

In  old  age  one's  view  is  long  and  his 
Judgment  has  ripened.      He  should  be  able 
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to  aee  thiacB  ■■  •  wbateand  to  we  tfaKl 
«•  call  tbe  tnjvattcm  at  ttfe  bav* 
pexMBtiaia. 

TOO  TAst  TO  an 
Toungcr  pcopl*  an  4rtwa  ao  last  tliey 
dont  have  Unw  to  see  tbe  IntereBta  at  tba 
road  over  which  tbey  are  trav^lng.  In  t2ia 
peace  ot  retirement  we  can  go  back  and 
•njoy  tbe  beauty  ot  forgotten  thtngt.  tbe 
blatory  which  we  have  seen  made  by  younger 
BMn  too  boay  to  know  the  fateful  thlx^pi 
tbey  were  doing,  tbe  prlcatoee  Irlendiblpa 
ot  noble  men  and  women  wbom  we  have  met 
akmc  tbe  way. 
These  memories  are  like  reading  a  great 
with  each  reading  It  dlacloeee  a  new 
and  meaning, 
advantage  of  old  ag*  la  that  men 
kpe  censure  and  attack  aa  tbey  withdraw 
from  competition.  The  woald  la  kind  to 
thoae  who  are  no  longer  In  ita  way. 

ctrnironfTor  iranoir 

Tou  asked  me  if  I  think  the  country  has 
■aataloed  tta  obbgatloms  to  tbe  founders 
who  gave  us  liberty  and  whether  the  Nation 
Is  sound  and  on  tts  way.    I  think  It  is. 

The  Rxualan  threat  te  our  only  one  of  ex- 
treme gravity.  That  !■  tbe  same  threat 
which  Attila  and  Genghis  Kahn  offered  cen- 
turies ago.  The  barbarian  always  has  threat- 
ened civlllaatlon.  If  a  world  war  can  be 
avoided  for  a  couple  of  years  the  reslstleaa 
growth  of  American  democracy  will  remove 
the  tbreat  of  bartiartain  forever  from  wcat- 
ern  clvibaatton.  Beyond  this  tbreat  of  a 
world  war  what  Is  the  matter  with  \ib7  You 
mmj  anawv  tlrat  tod*y  wa  are  involved  In  a 
thouaand  difllcultiea.  80  are  you  In  your 
pcnonal  life  but  you  wUl  not  permit  them 
to  daatroy  you. 

Since  the  birth  of  this  country  It  has  been 
Involved  In  troubles,  many  of  them  grave. 
We  have  surrtved  them  all.  These  problems 
tfW  act  cure  tbemaelrea;  our  people  solved 
tbon.  Why  wont  tbey  eontlnxie  to  do  so? 
Oar  great  men  are  not  all  dead  and  we  never 
Ikave  bad  a  better  body  of  dtlzena  than  we 
baiv*  today. 

imax  aaMATw  Aiaav 
Wa  nay  be  divided  from  time  to  ttma  toy 
petty  political  strife,  but  let  another  Peart 
Harbor  be  attempted,  the  speed  with  wbleb. 
our  people  solidify  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try should  Justify  our  faith  that  that  conn- 
try  la  safe  In  tbe  banA  oC  tts  people.  But 
oiu-  people  must  ranata  alert  and  conscious 
of  their  respoaaibimy.  We  can  survive  any- 
thing but  their  indifference. 

I  dont  want  to  be  understood  aa  contend- 
ing rtfe  In  o\ir  country  Is  one  stretch  of  eaay 
aatiafactlona.  Plutarch  said  3,000  years  ago: 
"Good  things  arc  hard."  Life  la  hard  &U  the 
way  along  but  the  glory  of  Its  discipline  Uf  ta 
tis  to  heights  which  should  be  the  goal  ot 
every  hiiman  nfe.  If  there  are  thoae  who 
distrust  the  future  and  sneer  at  hope,  let 
them  turn  to  the  wailing  wall  of  fear  and 
cynicism  and  reflect  on  where  that  vUl  ♦"^f 
tbem. 

Wont  you  please  extend  my  greetings  to 
the  people  of  this  community  whcee  frlend- 
ablp,  and  In  so  many  cases  whose  affection, 
have  aided  me  for  so  long  a  time  and  In  the 
end  have  led  me  to  the  peace  of  this  day? 


TW  MmjI— d  Political  Silvatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 


OBIO 


nr  THE  SEir  ATK  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
We^tnesdatf,  AprU  9.  1952 

Mr.  BRICKER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uxianimous  consent  to  b»ve  printed  in 


Hie  Appendix  of  the  Rxcon  an  article 
entitled  "Butler  Denies  Maryland  GOP 
Wm  Bade  Ike;  Pledge  by  McKeMln 
FWse.  He  Says."  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  April  8, 1952.  It 
is  an  article  dMJtng  with  our  dlsUn- 
guifihed  coUeagiie  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Burua]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoas, 
as  fonows: 


Bxmxa  nrwiaa  ICaaTUim  O^  Wno. 
Iks— PLaacB  ar  MrEEi.anf  PaLas.  Hs  Bara 
Senator  Botlzb.  BepobUcan.  of  liarylanfl. 
last  night  challenged  Oovemor  McKeldtn'a 
contention  that  be  could  deliver  Maryland'a 
26  Republican  convention  votes  to  Ocnarat 
Slaenhowcr  at  the  ChlcaflB  eoBvcntkm. 

Tbe  Senator  took  sharp  laaaa  with  hu  IBM 
running  mate  In  a  statement  following  Uc- 
Keldln's  Paris-reported  remarks  that  he  "al- 
wajrs  followed  tbe  leadership  of  Ooveroor 
Dewey,  and  Dawey.  aa  you  know.  Is  Vr^^t^g 
Klsenbower." 

"I  ahouUk  not  ptaaume  to  tfkrtot*  for  wbom 
tbe  Maryland  detegattion  aboultf  voU  at  tbe 
national  convention,  and  I  do  not  tblnk  tba 
Governor  sbould  elthar."  Bvvua  saM. 

■acBan  oonmifoa'a  scnoit 

"I  ara  aorry  to  aee  from  the  Oovemort 
statement  that  he  is  following  the  twtce-dls- 
CTedfted  leaJriililp  of  Oovemor   I>nrey. 

"While  I  am  for  Senator  Rcmnrr  A.  Tot. 
and  I  believe  tn  him  sIncmHj',  .'.  want  to  aaa 
the  people  of  Maryland,  and  not  the  Gorer- 
■or,  select  oar  de legatee  to  our  national 
convention."  BvTLza  added. 

MeKaldlB'a  ranuvks  In  Paris  were  reported 
by  tbe  Aaaodated  Prwa  following  a  luucbeou 
mating  batwasii  tbe  Maryland  Oovemor  and 
General  Bleenbower. 

Tbey  eauaed  an  unexpected  and  bitter 
apUt  ta  tbe  top  Republican  ranks  of  the 
State. 


'  CLAHtS 

They  also  raised  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
McKeldtn  win  be  able  to  hold  Maryland's  M 
convention  votes  In  line  for  his  so-called  fa- 
vortte-son  candidacy  at  tba  '"^'■^gr  convene 
tton. 

The  Rejiubllcan  leaders  particularly  re- 
aented  McKeldln's  assumption  that  Mary- 
land'a ReptTtorican  delegates  are  In  tbe  bag 
for  htm  on  the  first  convention  vote. 

ICcKeldIn  had  told  reporters  tbat  Mary- 
land's delegatea  "will  be  pledged  to  me  aa  a 
fnvorfte-son  presidential  candidate  ait^  ^rUl 
vote  for  me  on  the  fixat  ballot  at  tba  Re« 
publican  convention  July  7." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  faaorlta^«« 
movement  for  McKcidin  baa  been  strictly  • 
courtesy  gesture  on  tba  part  of  Maryland*! 
Bepubllcan  leadera, 

8EEH  AS  Discaamnnoa 

Beeaoae  of  thla.  they  fee!  that  the  Mary- 
land  voters  will  recent  MdKeldtn's  plan  to 
«aa  that  cowteey  gesture  to  hoM  the  detega- 
tk>B  In  line  for  Stoenhower. 

MarylandTa  eoDwentloB  delegatea  wm  be 
ebosn  at  a  prtmary  election  on  May  5.  Un- 
til McScldtn^  aeatement  on  Monday,  tt  waa 
almoata  forageoe  etmrfrmkm  that  the  dele- 
gates woald  be  tboee  eoaunltted  to  the  Oov- 
emor on  tbe  arst  ballot.  Now.  mort  Repub- 
lican leadcra  claim  there  la  no  assurance  that 
the  voting  wm  be  ■  hmdsIhJe  for  the  Mc- 
KeMln slate. 

Taft  leaders  In  Maryland  took  particular 
offenee  at  McKeldtn'a  statement  that  Elsen- 
hower Is  very  popular  in  Maryland  aa  a  re- 
anlt  of  primary-election  aucceaaca  In  New 
Bampehlre.  MInneaota.  a  rut   lowa. 

Tbey  polutad  out  that  MarylAnd'*  Junkie 
Senator,  Bo-naa.  la  for  Tarr,  and  tbat  tba 
aentlsaant  la  Maryland  for  tte  Oktean  lar 
ovcrahadowa  tbat  for 


iom*  Weapoa 


k  Ike  War  Afaisff 


EXTElfSIOIf  OP  rhiarxs 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WHET 


XH  THE  SEN  ATS  OP  THE  UWIEU  BTATMB 
WeOnetdat,  AprU  9.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Preaklcnt.  there  la 
no  greater  single  need  in  this  eouour 
today  than  the  need  for  ciiiicn  acCMo 
on  grass-roots  iaaues. 

There  is  no  greater  need  than  for  cltl- 
lens  to  come  to  rely  on  their  own  efforts 
rather  than  on  Uncle  Smb.  What  w« 
need  is  more  of  a  town-meeting  spirit,  in 
which  IndiYldaal  citMens  pool  together 
to  sotre  tlMir  own  jaiiliiaM  in  their  own 
cocstructire  way,  rather  thaa  eontaallf 
mn  to  Washington  for  manna  or  dfree- 
tions. 

These  observations  apply  to  the  iacuB 
of  greater  law  enforceiaez^  as  well  aa  to 
other  preaalng  potttic*!.  economk,  and 
social  iawnra  d  oar  tlmra 

In  conneetloB  with  the  graas-nNMa  s»- 
lotlon  of  the  crime  problem.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  splendid  article  pubflshed  tn 
last  Sunday's  lasua  of  This  Week  maga- 
xlnc  enUtlcd  'lipica  Again&t  Crime."  by 
A.  EL  Hotcliner.  I  aak  nnanimoui  can- 
aent  that  the  text  of  thla  article  oa  ttao 
dtiiena'  crime  comminlaii  BOfenaent  ba 
printed  in  the  ApperNthi  of  tfie  RictMB. 
to  be  preceded  by  a  statement  whJeh  I 
have  prepared  on  the  antler ime  battle. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  atata- 
■wnt  and  the  article  were  ordered  to  ha 
printed  in  the  Rscoaa.  as  foUowa: 
rr  anrsToa  Wnar 
cznaaaa  iraai  BO  THS  joa 

Mr.   Praeaoent.  X  ba^ 
Intcreatcd    In    tbe 

our  land 
It  la  oar  major 


tba  KaCauvar  Cklma 


In  the  Judgment  of  outstanding  law- 

aaent  namii.  one  of  tb;;  1       

lor  tba  cleaning  up  of  tte  type  ot 
wtilcb  were  sapoead  by  tJ 
Invetlgattng   Coasmlttae. 

aa  a  former  msilig  of  tbM  comraataaa.  1 
bar*,  of  eomw.  anaglit  to  emrtbaoa  to  Oa  ■* 

m  the  Mattam-wlOe   law  e«forccnwnt 
and  oskc  at  tba  maana  to  do  ibm.  1 
have  felt.  Is  by  conUnimd  ea- 

ftne 


omciAL  suocaaiiuws  n 

lb  tbe  third  and  fourth  reports  of  the 
Senate  Crime  Investigating  Committee,  wa 
five  Senators  of  tbat  commfttee  amphasisetf 
and  reemphaaMed  the  Importance  of  tba 
average  American  clttBen  (tolng  hla  part  to 
curtj  lawleasneas  tn  om*  Ifatton.  la  Senate 
Report  S07.  filed  on  May  I,  »5t.  the  Crime 
Investigating  Committee  apecUlcalTy  eug- 
gested  the  following:  on  page  SO: 

"A  citizen  cime  commlsBton  charged  with 
the  duty  of  ohservtng  the  arttvltles  of  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  wtth  the  duty 
of  oftsemng  and  reporting  on  local  citma 
erndttlorw  wotild  be  ttelpftH  in  each  li 
cuiiauunity." 


BAJtona  or  "ua  caoaGa  do  rr" 
Since  tbe  ezptratloD  of  tike  Kef  1 

00  Septambar  1.  oC  teat  yaar. 
been  eootlBuiBg  progreaa  towvd  **»*a 
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ment  baa  continued  to  expand  and  a  baala 
baa  been  set  for  the  formation  of  a  national 
association  of  crime  commissions. 

We,  former  members  of  the  crime  commit- 
tee, rejoice  in  this  progress  because  we  have 
constantly  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  tra- 
mendoxu  problems  in  combating  lawlessness 
has  been  the  all-too-prevalent  attitude  of 
"Let  Congreaa  take  care  of  It"  or  "Let  Gov- 
ernment take  care  of  It,"  which  la  Just  an- 
other version  of  the  old  "Let  George  do  It" 
psychology. 

We.  of  the  Kefauver  committee,  did  Indeed 
make  certain  legislative  reconunendatlons  for 
congressional  action.  We  felt  that  the  Con- 
has  certain  definite  responsibilities  to 
remedial  bills.  But  more  legislation  In 
and  of  Itself  will  not  completely  solve  the 
crime  problem,  nor  almost  any  other  problem 
which  la  baalcally  rooted  in  laauea  of  public 
morality. 

It  Is  John  Q.  Cltlaen  himself  who  beara  tba 
greatest  responsibility  for  action. 

rai  BAa  sNuarxo  citixcw  aurroar 
One  of  tbe  principal  reasons  for  the  sue- 
ceaa  of  itk»  work  performed  down  through 
the  yeara  by  tba  Fadaral  Bureau  of  Inveatl- 
gatlon  baa  baen  Its  constant  encouragement 
of  Incrsaaad  cltlaen  responsibility.  The 
rreat  Director  of  the  FBI,  the  Honorable  J. 
Edt;ar  Hoover,  hna  realized  more  clearly  per- 
bapa  than  any  other  man  that  upon  the  co- 
operation of  America's  citizens  depends  tba 
ultimate  succeaa  of  the  war  against  lawless- 
ness, and  that,  of  course.  Includes  the  law- 
laaaneaa  of  communiam.  And  ao,  ha  has  en- 
lUted  the  aid  of  our  dtlzena  and  the  resulta 
of  that  aid  speak  eloquently  for  themselves 
In  the  FBI's  brli:iant  effectiveness. 

rACTUAI.    ANTICaiJCZ    aAOtO    AKD    TV    paooaAMS 


fortunately,  tbare  Is  e?«r-incraaaing  dU- 

by  dtlaens  In  public  forums  on  this 
problem.  Moreover,  factual  radio  and 
IV  programs  are  appearing,  devoted  to  care- 
ful dlae\<aalon  of  newsworthy  anttcrlme  de- 
valapaaenta.  rather  than  mere  sensational. 
actional  laad  tr«atment  or  glorUcatlon  of 
crime. 

I  want  to  oongratulata  the  etvle-mlnded 
radio  atattons  for  these  factual  programs  and 
tba  producers,  directors,  and  participants  in 
those  constructive,  documentary  antlcrlme 
Ivoadcasu  and  telecasu  which  are  brought 
to  tba  llrtening  and  viewing  audiences  as  a 
public  service.  More  power  to  you,  gentle- 
men, in  bringing  light. 

**aaaasaT)ms  nr  om  anoar" 
Let  me  point  out.  too,  that  in  .he  April  5 
issue  of  CoUier'a  magazine  Mr.  Virgin  Peter- 
son, former  FBI  agent,  and  for  many  yeara 
operating  director  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission, contributed  a  ^lendid  article  based 
on  a  forthcomirg  book  (to  be  published  In 
June  by  Little.  Brown  A  Co.).  Tbe  article 
pointed  up  the  "barbarians  in  our  midst." 
and  the  necessity  of  cleansing  American  pol- 
itics of  theaa  gangeater  influencea. 

It  was  Mr.  Peterson,  incidentally,  who  had 
contributed  probably  the  finest  single  sum- 
mary on  one  of  tbe  recurrent  themes  of  this 
crime  field  In  bis  book  published  by  Charles 
Thomas,  of  Springfield,  111.,  entitled  "Gam- 
bling—Should It  Be  Legalized?"  In  that 
book  he  bad,  of  cotirce,  demolished  the  so- 
called  case  which  some  people  have  tried  to 
build  up  for  legullzatlon  of  gambling. 

jotrsMAL  or  cantiKAL  law 

Now.  another  of  the  fine  instrumenta  for 
law  enforcement  has  been  tbe  neighboring 
Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  CrlnUnology.  and 
Police  Science,  published  bimonthly  by  tba 
Nortbwaatem  Unlvaralty  School  of  Law  in 
Qkloago.  lu  editor  in  chief  la  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Oault,  and  Ita  associate  editors  and  advisory 
editorial  council  constitute  a  hallmark  of 
leadership  In  tbe  fight  for  ever  Improved 
methods  in  criaia  praventloQ  and  law  an- 
forcamant. 


TABiSD  cnnc  oaoupe 

I  want  to  pay  this  aalute  to  theae  and  other 
cltlaena,  known  and  unknown,  who  are  doing 
their  part  in  thla  elTort: 

To  the  National  Congreaa  of  Parenta  and 
Teachers. 

To  the  American  Bar  Association  Com- 
mission on  Organized  Crime. 

To  tba  American  Legion  poats  working  to 
reduce  juvenile  delinquency. 

To  the  church  groups,  the  fraternal  lodgea. 
the  chambers  of  conunerce.  and  many  other 
groups. 

My  office,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been  In 
close  contact  with  theae  varied  aources  and 
will  continue  to  do  ao. 

We  know  that  as  potent  as  are  the  forces  of 
evil.  Infinitely  more  potent  are  the  forces  of 
law  enforcement,  once  the  people  are 
aroused. 

Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their 
way.  has  been  our  motto,  and  it  should 
remain  a  motto  for  tu.  all. 

(From  This  Week  magazine  of  April  6,  1952] 

Spies  Against  Canca 

(By  A.  E.  Hotchner) 

The  Citizens  Crime  Commission  Is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  age  of  KxPAtrvn.  Tbe  vivid 
drama,  fleetlngly  captured  by  television,  has 
long  since  been  distilled  into  a  somber  re- 
port filed  away  In  Senate  archives.  But  every 
day,  in  a  growing  number  of  American  cities, 
the  work  of  the  now-famous  Senate  com- 
mittee goes  on.  with  local  talent  taking  up 
where  KzrAtTvn,  Toarr.  and  company  left 
off. 

Theae  crime  conunlsslons  are  voluntary 
groups  of  citizens  who  have  decided  that 
sporadic  investigations  are  not  enough  to 
combat  organized  crime.  They  are  financed 
by  private  contributions,  they  steer  clear  of 
politics,  and  they  are  permanent.  Their 
business  la  conducted  by  highly  qualified, 
well-paid  personnel,  mostly  ex-FBI  agenta. 

The  crime  commissions  cannot  make  ar- 
rests or  issue  subpenas,  and  yet  in  cities 
where  they  operate  they  have  tremendous 
power.  How?  By  watching.  By  conBtantly, 
quietly,  vigilantly  a'atchlng.  They  are 
powerful  by  the  very  nature  of  their  make- 
up— and  cannot  be  ignored  or  resisted  by  the 
police. 

A  few  montha  ago,  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  citizens  crime  commUslons  was 
held  in  Chicago.  The  cities  represented  were 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  Miami, 
New  Tork,  Dallas,  Cleveland,  Tampa,  St. 
Louis,  and  Gary,  Ind.  Information  was  freely 
exchanged,  and  the  groiuidwork  was  laid  for 
the  formation  of  a  National  Association  of 
Crime  Conunlaalona, 

Playtng  boat  to  thla  meeting  was  the  Chi- 
cago crime  commission,  which  prior  to  the 
Kefaurer  investigation,  was  the  only  full- 
bodied  citizens'  crime  group  In  America. 
(A  few  cities,  such  as  Baltimore,  had  com- 
missions of  limited  operation.) 

The  Chicago  commission  is  headed  by 
Virgil  Peterson,  former  chief  of  the  Boston 
FBI  office.  A  few  examples  of  what  thla 
commission  has  been  able  to  accomplish  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  such  a  group  can 
do  for  its  city. 

TRS  scoaamcAaa 
Last  year  an  officer  on  the  State's  attor- 
ney's staff,  Mike  Morettl,  got  in  a  barroom 
brawl  on  the  outcklrts  of  Chicago.  Morettl. 
who  was  drunk,  was  beaten  up  and  had  his 
gun  taken  away  from  him.  Three  young 
men.  who  had  not  been  in  the  bar,  found  the 
gun  in  a  parking  lot.  When  they  handed  it 
to  blip,  Morettl  ordered  them  to  get  in  their 
automobile.  The  boys  were  later  found  In 
the  car,  shot,  with  Morettl  standing  along- 
side. One  boy,  15,  and  another,  21,  died;  tha 
third  boy  finally  recovered. 


The  State's  attorney's  office  prosecuted, 
but  a  "no  bill"  was  returned — the  case  waa 
dropped.  Under  normal  circumstances  the 
matter  would  have  ended  there.  But  the 
crime  commission  Intervened,  forced  a  re- 
opening of  the  case  pointing  out  that  the 
brush-off  had  been  so  flagrant  that  there  had 
not  even  been  a  coroner's  Inquest.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  commission's  disclosures  a  grand 
Jury  waa  convened,  special  prosecutors  ap- 
pointed, and  on  January  26,  1952,  arifc* 
Morettl  was  convicted  of  first-degree  murder 
and  sent  up  for  life. 

A  few  years  ago.  commission  Inveetlgatora 
atumbled  on  a  racket  that  grew  In  size  with 
every  rock  they  turned  over.  Big-shot  hood- 
lums htid  quietly  bought  out  many  of  the 
larger  cigarette  Jobbers  ta  Chicago,  and  they 
were  selling  thousands  of  cartons  <rf  ciga- 
rettes with  counterfeit  revenue  stamps.  The 
Government  was  being  defrauded  of  mllllona 
and  the  gangsters'  profits  were  helping  them 
build   powerful  organizations. 

NAnjNO    TRX    MOBSTzas 

By  early  1950  the  commission  had  enough 
evidence  to  go  to  Gov.  Adlal  Stevenson.  He 
looked  over  the  repwrt  and  Immediately  or- 
dered a  staff  of  special  detectives  to  widen 
the  investigation.  In  November  1951,  a  series 
of  big  raids,  perfectly  timed,  caught  the 
cigarette  dealers  red-handed.  Many  of  them 
were  former  members  of  the  old  Capone  gang, 
vicious  criminals  who  had  always  been  too 
slippery  to  convict.    Not  this  time. 

Chicago's  commission  has  grown  so  power- 
ful that  occasionally  the  gangs  try  to  buy  it 
off.  "Several  years  ago,"  Peterson  recalls, 
-we  were  throwing  our  heavy  artiUery  at  a 
particularly  lush  gambling  operation.  A  big- 
shot  hood  came  into  my  ofSce  and  said  to  me, 
•Look,  Peterson.  Ill  make  a  deal  with  you. 
Well  make  a  big  contribution  to  your  com- 
mission and  you  take  the  heat  off  us.  Whafa 
more,  we'll  see  to  it  that  the  gambling  Jotata 
atay  In  the  hands  of  reputable  operators  like 
ourselves  and  not  some  of  those  out-of -State 
hoodlums."  We  shut  them  down  tight  2 
weeks  later." 

PBomr  aann 

In  1943  the  commission's  Investigators 
discovered  that  the  headquarters  of  a  big 
gambltag  syndicate  was  located  at  a  place 
called  the  Rock  Garden  Club  In  nearby 
Cicero.  The  Cook  County  highway  police, 
prodded  by  Peterson,  made  a  series  of  raids 
on  the  headquarters,  but  commission  agents 
shadowed  the  raiding  parties  and  established  . 
that  the  raids  were  phonies  and  that  the 
police  and  the  gangsters  were  ta  collusion. 
The  conunlsslon  then  appealed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor; honest  police  raids  followed,  and  ta 
the  grand  Jury  action  that  ensued  tbe  en- 
tire syndicate  was  run  out  of  the  coiuity. 

Only  last  year,  ta  an  obsciue  roadhouse 
called  Ralph's  Place,  the  commission  lo- 
cated the  headquarters  of  two  of  the  coun- 
try's biggest  crime  organizations.  The  com- 
mission's meticulous  evidence  even  tacluded 
detailed  diagrams  of  the  inside  of  the  build- 
tag,  showing  warning  devices,  bidden  doors 
and  escape  stairways. 

But  outside  of  two  dununy  raids,  tha 
county  law-enforcement  officers  wouldn't 
take  action.  The  commisaion  then  went 
to  the  newspapers. 

"The  Chicago  News  took  over  beauti- 
fully," says  Peterson.  They  managed  to  get 
the  sheriff  and  tbe  State's  attorney  on  a 
television  program  where  reporters  fired  ques- 
tions at  them  that  really  had  them  hopping. 
As  a  result  of  that  campaign,  not  only  waa 
Ralph's  Place  closed  down,  but  tbe  entire 
crime  operation  ta  that  county  waa  aup- 
preased." 

An  example  of  how  a  crime  commission 
can  get  rid  of  undesirable  officials  is  found 
ta  the  "Tubbo"  GUbert  case.  "Tubbo"  waa 
chief  tavestlgator  for  the  Chicago  district 
attorney,  a  Job  that  ia  vitally  important  to 
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the  effective  fimctlonlng  of  the  proeecutor'a 
office.  The  commisalon's  iindercover  agents 
<UaooT«red  tbat  Tubbo  badn't  conducted  a 
raid  since  1039. 

Tubbo  was  described  to  the  Investigators 
as  "tbe  richest  police  ofllcer  in  the  world." 
When  the  Senate  Crime  group  hit  Chicago, 
they  were  handed  a  complete  report  on 
Tubbo.  Under  oath  he  had  to  admit  that  ha 
knew  Just  about  every  bookie  in  Chicago 
and  that  he  had  never  molested  their  ac- 
tivities in  any  way.  When  Tubbo  came  up 
for  reelection  last  year,  the  Chicago  oom- 
mlssion  rallied  the  voters,  ran  him  out  of 


As  a  ftirther  development  In  the  Chicago 
drive,  Chicago  Mews  disclosures  ez- 
a  State  legislator  named  Jimmy  Aducd 
with  a  ghost  payroll.  Checks  made  out  to 
a  Jimmy  Addison,  allegedly  In  Aducci's  em- 
ploy, had  been  regularly  mailed  to  the  lat- 
ter's  home — to  be  endorsed  by  Aducci's 
relatives. 

POLITICAL    KILLINCS 

At  present,  the  Chicago  commission's  big 
problem  is  a  rash  of  political  murders. 
Charles  Gross.  Republican  candidate  for  the 
thlrty-flrst  ward  committeeman,  was  slain 
by  shotgun  from  a  passing  automobile.  Mar- 
vin Bas.  of  the  forty-second  ward,  was  shot 
In  the  back.  William  Drury,  a  former  police 
lieutenant  who  had  volunteered  to  testify 
before  the  Kefauver  Committee,  was  shot  to 
death  in  his  garage.  William  Granata,  State 
Industrial  commissioner,  was  stabbed  in  the 
revolving  door  of  a  downtown  skyscraper. 

The  Crime  commission  has  organized  the 
Cknnmlttee  of  Nineteen  (19  civic  organiza- 
tions) to  drive  the  hoodlum  elements  re- 
sponsible for  these  killings  out  of  ward  poll- 
tics.  Peterson  says  that  his  men  now  know 
who  the  gangsters  and  their  politician-ac- 
complices are  and  that  the  commission  Is 
Jtist  about  ready  to  move  in. 

The  many  young  crime  commissions  which 
have  grown  In  the  soil  turned  over  by  the 
Kefauver  group  have  already  begun  to  com- 
pile Impressive  records  In  their  cities.  They 
have  developed  techniques  for  combatting 
organized  crime  that  might  be  called  their 
secret  weapons  in  their  running  light  with 
gangland. 

csncz  Busiuts 

Here  are  some  of  the  secret  weapons  which 
the  crime  commissions  have  developed  in 
their  fight  against  their  local  underworlds: 

1.  EnUst  citizens  In  all  walks  of  life  as 
undercover  agents  on  special  assignments. 
If  a  particular  high  school,  for  example,  is 
suspected  of  being  worked  by  narcotics  push- 
ers, the  school  Janitor  might  be  called  in  and 
put  to  work  as  an  undercover  agent. 

2.  Obtain  some  of  the  financing  by  selling 
"good"  protection.  A  representative  of  the 
conunlasion  will  go  to  a  big  oil  company 
that  has  been  paying  shake-down  money 
to  crooked  city  Inspectors.  "Pay  vu  that 
money  for  good  protection."  the  representa- 
tive says,  "and  well  be  able  to  put  those  in- 
spectors where  they  belong." 

8.  Get  Important  and  infiuential  citizens 
from  every  stratum  of  city  life  to  work  on 
the  commission.  No  one  is  taken  on  as  a 
figurehead.  Accept  no  members  with  po- 
litical affiliations.  Make  it  a  real  honor  to 
■erve. 

4.  Brtabllsh  facilities  to  receive  confiden- 
tial Information  from  citizens  to  enable  them 
to  report,  without  fear  of  reprisal,  attempts 
by  public  officials  at  shake-downs. 

5.  Gain  the  confidence  of  all  public  ofll- 
Clals.  Let  the  police  and  other  agencies 
have  all  the  glory,  no  matter  how  much  of 
the  glory  is  really  yours.  Stay  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  exlme  com- 
mission movement  is  spreading  la  startling. 
Within  recent  months  many  private  citl- 
■ens  have  sought  help  in  the  formation  of 
•nticrime  commissions  in  their  cities:  the 
, Chamber  of  commerce  In  Atlantic  City,  a 


bank  c^cial  In  Pittsburgh.  •  minister  In 
Brlstow,  Okla..  a  lawyer  in  Greatwood.  N.  T.. 
the  principal  of  a  public  school  in  Detroit — 
these  are  the  kind  of  people  and  organiza- 
tions who  want  to  get  into  this  fight. 

Boston,  Cincinnati,  Salem,  Oreg.,  Steuben- 
▼lUe.  Ohio,  Covington.  Ky.,  PlnevUle.  La., 
Btlnneapolis — big  cities  and  small,  their  citi- 
zens are  anxious  to  Join  this  movement. 
Atlanta  and  Washington.  D.  C.  have  func- 
tioning committees  that  are  now  attempting 
to  expand  operations. 

TBK   AIM 

If  you  want  to  form  a  dtlzms'  group  In 
your  city,  write  to  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission at  78  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 

m. 

"Our  over-all  aim,"  Virgil  Peterson  says, 
•Ts  to  have  our  city  governed  by  honest  peo- 
ple, enforcing  the  laws  to  the  best  of  their 
abUitles  without  outside  corruption.  Then 
we  need  never  fear  the  bribe-bearing  hood- 
lum and  the  terrible  things  he  Is  trying  to 
do  to  our  colleges,  otir  police  forces,  our 
city  governments,  and  our  Armed  Porces." 

How  about  your  dtyf 


A'^dress  of  Goieral  of  die  Annj  Omar  N. 
Bradley 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

cr 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  oroacu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  the  following  speech  made  by 
General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
in  the  city  of  Macon,  Ga.,  on  April  7. 
1952: 

It  makes  me  very  happy  to  be  back  here. 
As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  treasure  the  words 
of  the  Columbus  Enquirer  which.  In  recount- 
ing the  facts  of  my  departure  as  commandant 
of  the  Infantry  School  at  Fort  BennJng  In 
February  1942.  said,  "We  consider  General 
Bradley  almost  a  native  Georgian." 

ThU  evening  I  shall  talk  about  our  para- 
mount and  most  difficult  citizenship  task 

the  discharge  of  our  duties  resulting  from 
our  position  in  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  arrived  at  a  posi- 
tion of  unparalleled  Influence  and  leadership 
In  marshaling  the  resources  of  the  free  world 
for  the  ceaseless  demanding  task  of  contain- 
ing C(»xmiunlsm. 

The  Communist  leaders  have  shown  us  the 
vast  scope  of  their  program  to  destroy  us. 
The  cold  war,  a  comparatively  costless  tech- 
nique for  the  Commxmlsts.  reveals  the  long- 
range  nature  of  their  attack.  Their  at- 
tempts to  whittle  away  at  our  sound  repu- 
tation throughout  the  world  and  at  our 
latent  military  power  are  painstaking  and 
determined.  The  more  obvious  Communist 
aggression— the  war  by  satellite  in  Korea— 
Is  but  one  more  part  of  the  program — long 
planned  and  deliberately  executed — to  dis- 
credit us,  to  destroy  us. 

Our  iiuTrival  depends  on  our  direct,  effec- 
tive attention  to  our  present  poslUon  of 
leadership.  What  have  we  done  to  discharge 
the  responslbiUtles  we  face?  What  remains 
to  be  done? 

WHAT  RAVS  W«  BONSf 

We  have  initiated  a  positive  policy,  poUtl- 
eal,  economic,  and  military,  to  combat  com- 
munism. We  have  Joined  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  with  13  other  free 
nations  In  oppoelcg  the  expansion  of  com- 


mnalnB.  Tbla  Is  the  beet  ooUeotlve-eecurlty 
agreement  the  world  has  ever  known.  We 
could  wish  for  no  more  stanch  allies  than 
our  NATO  partners.  But  our  participation 
In  NATO  is  only  a  part  of  uxir  program  for 
our  own  security. 

The  mutual  security  program,  by  vhlcb 
we  attempt  to  help  certain  eountrles  rearm. 
Is  another  deliberate  laveetOMat  In  oar  ao- 
curlty. 

The  tools  of  mutual  sec«rlty  are  military. 
economic,  and  technical  asslttanre  used  In 
varying  onmblnattona.  vteM  tbey  wUl  <lo  the 
most  good  for  eoUaed^  MOMtty. 

We  are  supplying  finished  ttmmm  ct  mili- 
tary equipment  to  NATO  mombsn  aDd  ft'ee- 
doni-loving  nations  around  the  world.  Thta 
end- Item  aid  Is  easentlal  for  tit*  tmnwdlata 
situation.  However,  the  mose  Uaportaat  sod 
lasting  benefit  to  us  aU  will  oome  from  the 
naooey.  materials,  and  know-how  we  are 
supplying  which  wlU  enable  them  eventu- 
ally to  provide  and  maintain  their  own  ade- 
quate defense  program  completely  inde- 
pendent of  our  asBlstsnce.  Therefore,  the 
mutual -security  program  inaudee  the  com- 
-  binatlon  of  finished  Items  and  aid  In  buttdlag 
up  that  productive  capacity  which  will  Make 
these  countries  able  to  support  their  own 
armed  forces.  The  program  alms  at  nnal  dis- 
continuance of  the  military  assistance. 

President  Truman's  momentous  decision 
to  support  the  United  Rations  by  opposing 
Oommunlst  srgieasten  In  Korea  with  our 
air,  sea.  and  land  forces  was  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  this  Nation's  acceptanea  a( 
Its  mternaUonal  position  of  leadership. 

I  hold  great  hope  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment In  Korea.  The  development  of  our 
long-range  military  policy  is  stren^henlng 
c«r  bargaining  power  in  the  Korean  eonflict 
and  Is  reducing  the  probability  at  a  total 
war. 

or  the  original  problems  on  the 
peace-talks  agsnda.  only  three  major 

remain  unrsaolsad.    We  could  have  a ^ 

an  armistice  by  agroelng  to  all  Oomimuim 
demands.  This  would  have  sacrtflced  aO 
that  we  had  gained,  and  would  have  psovad 
that  the  Conununlsts  can  siwrced  by  ag- 
gression. 

Of  tlM  ortglnsl  problems  on  tba  agreed 
agenda,  there  remains  our  disagrosoMBt  with 
the  Communists  on  the  rehabilitation  at 
some  of  their  North  Korean  air  fields;  and 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  the  recent  Introdtictkm  of  tbo 
Soviet  Union  as  a  possible  member  of  the 
neutral  truce-inspecUon  team. 

We  have  flatly  rejected  the  Inclusion  o* 
the  Soviet  Union  under  the  giilsc  of  a  neu- 
tral. We  have  been  meeting  Soviet  equip- 
ment on  the  ground  and  In  the  air  for  more 
than  ao  months.  If  the  Ssvtets  had  not 
provided  modem  equipment,  the  war  la 
KOTea  would  never  have  been  possible. 
Furthermore,  the  Chinese  Oommunlst  in- 
tervention wotUd  have  fallen  apart  if  they 
had  not  been  sustained  by  Soviet  industry 
and  munitions. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
be  Included  as  a  neutral  observer  Is  so  sbsurd 
thst  I  hesiute  to  dignify  It  with  comment. 
I  Just  don't  beUeve  the  American  people 
would  stand  for  It. 

General  Rldgway  has  conducted  these  try- 
ing negotiations  with  the  CommunlsU  with 
as  much  patience  as  a  man  can  humanly  be 
expected  to  have.  He  has  proved  his  sUtcs- 
manship  to  be  as  great  as  his  leadership.  He 
deaerves  our  respect  and  gratitiide. 

It  Is  ndi  in  Korea  alone  that  our  security 
efforts  are  linked  to  the  security,  and  the 
efforts,  of  other  freemen. 

Our  efforts  aroimd  the  globe  to  assist  tboae 
who  would  remain  free,  and  those  who  would 
become  free,  are  an  Integral  part  at  the 
positive  program  to  provide  for  otir  om  a  na- 
tional security.  Our  own  orderly  mobUlaa- 
tion  at  home,  our  participation  In  NATO, 
and  the  mutual-security  prcgram  are  tha 
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best  utillaat.on  at  our  raaouroes  to  protect 
our  way  of  living. 

Our  mobUlaatton  here  at  home  Is  the  most 
important  and  most  costly  single  Item  among 
our  investments  in  peace:  important,  be- 
cause we  ar«'  the  arsenal  of  the  free  world; 
eosUy.  beoauM  at  tho  aKtant  of  the  afforta 
against  ua. 

We  have  cboaeB  a  moderate.  eOdent  pro- 
gram of  moliillaatlon.  It  covers  the  inune- 
dlate  demands  at  the  eonflict  in  Korea  and 
provides  a  steady  progress  in  the  conversion 
of  our  military  potential  into  military  power. 
We  are  drasing  on  the  potential  of  funda- 
mentally th<(  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 
The  extent  3(  our  rsserTt  power  is  an  un- 
plumbed  depth.  This  power  Is  disconcerting 
to  the  enemies  at  freedom. 

Our  regulsr  military  foroas  on  active  statua 
and  elemen;s  from  our  organiaed  civilian 
components  called  to  active  duty  have  filled 
tba  Inunedlste  need.  Volunteers  and  se- 
lectees are  telplng  to  fill  the  ranks.  Entire 
units  of  the  National  Guard  are  filling  the 
gap  abroad  (or  a  specific  period.  They  are 
pityateal  evidence  to  our  NATO  partners  of 
our  faith  in  our  allies  and  our  determination 
in  otir  taak  of  laaderablp  and  mutual  riTt'itt  - 


WHAT  aSMAIXS  TO  W*  DOMXf 

One  obvious  gap  raoalae  la  ttaa  establlsh- 
■MBt  of  a  balanced  AaMrteaa  military  foroe. 
WO  aaad  a  system  for  liUmiig  and  holding 
ready,  a  manpower  reasrve  to  meet  the 
of  eompleta  mobUlaatton  should  this 
Biieesaary.  This  Is  a  serious  omission  In  an 
otherwise  sound  military  program. 

UnlTcrsal  mUltary  training  provides  the 
most  economical  solution  to  otir  problem  of 
national  ptepaiedness.  It  can  fill  this  gap 
to  ttoe  otherwise  complete  program  of  pro- 
tMMoti.  UMT  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
aolutton  of  the  long-range  problem  of  build- 
ing a  sound  mobUlaatkm  base  for  tbe  ezpan- 
atoa  of  our  forces  sboxild  an  emergency  occur. 

Our  basic  miutary  structure  consists  of 
two  main  elementa— the  forces  In  being  and 
tbe  mobiUaatlon  baas.  Our  forces  In  being 
must  be  maintained  at  sxifllclent  strength 
and  with  sufficient  weapons  to  prevent  dis- 
aster In  the  event  we  ate  attacked  and  to 
strike  a  retaliatory  blow  that  will  be  strong 
enough  to  slow  down  the  aggreaacr  while  we 
■MfMllae.  Our  mobiUaattCB  base  must  pro- 
vide the  education,  training,  and  logistical 
faeUttlaa  that  wUl  assure  w  of  a  quick  ez- 
IMlnlnr  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  order  that 
wo  oan  eventually  bring  the  full  might  of 
this  Nation  In  conjunction  with  allied  na- 
tions to  bear  upon  the  enemy.  It  must  in- 
clude trained  nessrves  that  can  be  called 
quickly  for  an  all-out  effort  in  the  event  war 
la  thrust  upon  ua. 

There  U  every  natural  abhorrence  to  war 
among  the  American  people.  And  there  is 
hope  In  each  of  us  that  someone  else  will  be 
called  upon  to  do  the  fighting,  while  we  do 
something  else  for  sectirity.  We  are  Inclined 
to  grab  at  any  soiutlan  offered.  If  it  looks 
easier  and  is  lees  expensive,  even  If  It  Is  not 
a  proren  sotutlon. 

But  United  Statee  preparedness  Is  below 
ptr — compared  to  the  dangers  thst  confront 
ui — and  will  eontinue  to  be  below  par,  until 
•aoh  of  US  reallaes  that  every  able  American 
most  be  trained  for  defense.  We  properly 
seek  machines  to  protect  our  men,  and  to 
make  tliem  more  effective  In  battle.  But  the 
more  technical  becomes  ths  conduct  of  bat- 
tle, the  more  training  a  man  needs. 

This  decade  will  be  a  dangerous  one  un- 
less we  meet  this  need  for  a  reserve  of 
trained  manpower  in  our  mobilization  base, 
and  maintain  tbe  effort  and  the  sacrifices 
Which  such  universal  service  requires. 

With  the  trained  manpower  reserve  which 
universal  military  training  could  provide,  it 
Is  not  luilikely  thst  we  could  eventually  re- 
duce the  slae  of  our  active  Armed  Forcee 
materially.  There  Is  a  tremeiulous  cost  dif- 
ferential between  large  farces  on  active  duty 
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and  trained  reserve  forces  attending  weekly 
drills  and  refresher  training.  Universal 
military  training  is  the  democratic  answer 
to  totalitarian  pressure.  It  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  our  manpower  and  monetary 
resources  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of 
xam  at  the  necessary  level  of  training  in  the 
least  poesibls  time. 

Moreover,  universal  military  training  Is  an 
obligation  the  indlvidiial  owes  his  country, 
and  his  country  owes  each  individual  the 
right  to  be  properly  trained  to  defend  It. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  UlfT  of- 
fers the  people  of  the  United  Ststes  one  of 
Its  best  means  of  svolding  war. 

UlfT  offers  the  opportunity  to  form  a  fire 
company  whose  very  existence  will  discour- 
age Oommunlst  arson.  Our  present  Inade- 
quate fire  force  could  be  run  ragged  fight- 
ing the  widespread  blsass  of  aggreesion. 

Our  neighbor's  house  Is  afire  and  the 
strong,  unwavering  wind  of  agaieeilnii  Is 
toward  ours.  We  can  put  out  the  threaten- 
ing fiames  together,  or  we  may  sit  forlorn- 
ly in  the  ashes  of  our  separate  homes. 

We  must  have  a  balanced  military  force, 
and  we  must  maintain  this  force  so  long  as 
the  free  nations  sre  threatened  by  aggres- 
alon.  I  cannot  see  how  a  thoughtful  Amerl- 
«an  can.  in  the  light  at  our  preeent  Inter- 
national commitments,  advocate  or  tolerate 
a  policy  of  feast  and  famine  In  the  field  of 
military  preparedness. 

We  hsve  undertaken,  as  a  nation,  a  series 
of  big.  expensive,  long-range  responsibilities. 
Our  success  depends  upon  the  wsy  each  of 
us  measures  up  to  this  Job.  Tbe  results  of 
our  eSToru  will  determine  whether  freedon 
Dees  or  dies. 

Many  of  our  people  muse  about  the  good 
old  days,  days  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  per- 
sonal Indulgence.  They  speak  longingly  of 
the  days  of  low  taxes  snd  complain  bitterly 
shout  today's  tsx  load.  Tbey  want  to  Ig- 
nore world  changes.  They  refuse  to  accept 
the  fact  that  those  good  old  days  are  gone 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  reactionary 
aUltude  is  not  progress;  It  is  retrograde. 

Some  of  us  dream  of  a  Utopian  world — no 
taxes,  no  tension,  no  terror.  We  refuse  to 
discard  this  unreal  goal.  Both  the  good  old 
days  and  Utopia  are  beyond  our  grasp.  We 
live  in  s  world  of  international  tension,  ten- 
sion in  the  present,  tension  in  the  forecast. 

Bach  of  lu  must  realize  and  accept  tbe 
fact  that  the  price  of  ova  freedom  Is  high, 
the  measures  to  maintain  it  are  costly. 
Ftaedom  must  not  become  a  luxury  we  can 
no  longer  afford.  We  must  exhibit  per- 
petual preparedness  to  deter  tbe  perpetual 
Communist  threat.  The  two  ways  of  life, 
the  free  and  tbe  fettered,  will  never  be  com- 
pletely reconciled.  We  may  exist  apart,  but 
only  at  the  price  of  our  eternal  vigilance. 

We  must  face  tbe  reality  of  each  Ameri- 
can's responsibility  to  help  the  United  States 
maintain  Its  position  of  leadership  in  a  free 
world,  as  this  Is  our  best  way  to  maintain 
the  pf  acei 


Utter  9i  William  R.  Hadciu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

Of  mW  TCBK 

TK  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRSSENTATTTES 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Ifr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ou>,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

AaaociATioir  or  Taam  am 
OoacioacB  or  Maw  Toax.  lac. 

New  York.  N.  T..  AprU  4.  1952. 
Mr  Dkab  Ms.  Powkll:  I  read  with  dismay 
that  a  House  committee  Is  investigating  the 


Bussaere  of  over  a  thousand  Polish  ofllcflrs 
in  the  Katyn  Forest  near  Smolensk,  Poland. 
It  appears  that  the  committee  Is  seeking  to 
tx  responsibility  for  what  undoubtedly  is  a 
reprehensible  crime.  The  choice  of  guilt 
rests  between  Germany  and  Russia. 

The  House  committee,  with  an  orglnal  ap- 
proprtaUon  of  $30,000.  has  taken  testimony 
In  Wsshington  and  Chicago.  It  Is  now  in 
Surope  on  an  addiUonal  M6.000  to  gather 
more  evidence.  When  the  Investigation  Is 
completed,  the  cost,  I  presume,  vrtll  amount 
to  glOOMO.  The  sole  galiM  wlU  be  thcae- 
A  historical  fact  will  be  eatahliahed.  and 
grist  for  our  propaganda  mill  wiU  be  ntt>- 
vlded.  *^ 

Perhaps  theee  are  Important;  and  perhaps 
Congress  might  well  have  considered  other 
and  less  expensive  methods  lor  sccomplish- 
Ing  both  these  ends — historical  fsct  and 
propaganda. 

For  example.  It  la  an  historical  as  well  as 
present-day  fact  that  Negroes  hsve  been  and 
are  being  ruthlessly  intimidated,  in  spite  of 
the  protection  gvuu-snteed  under  the  Consti- 
tution. It  U  a  fact  also  that  Communist 
propagandists  are  using  this  fact— and  every 
violent  confirmation  of  it — to  refute  in  the 
minds  of  the  world  the  sincerity  of  our 
claims  about  democracy. 

It  seems  sensible  to  me — and  I  believe  to 
most  reasonable  people — that  there  U  a  bet- 
ter way  of  expending  •100,000  than  investi- 
gating an  Incident  more  than  10  yeata  old 
and  over  4.000  mUes  away  on  foreign  soli. 
I  would  venture  the  thought  that  the  vicious 
practice  of  bombing  the  homes  of  Kegro  cm- 
sens  Is  a  lot  more  repugnant  to  American 
sensibumes  snd  Ideology — (W  at  least  should 
be.  Moreover,  the  seven  States  of  Florida, 
Georgia.  Alabama.  Texas.  North  CaroUna, 
nunou.  and  California,  where  hate-bombings 
have  occurred,  are  a  lot  nearer,  dearer,  and 
familiar  to  most  Americans  than  the  Katyn 
Forest  of  Poland. 

To  undertake  an  InTeitigation  into  the 
abridgement  of  rights  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution,  I  sincerely  believe,  would  at 
one  and  the  same  time  establish  consistency 
between  our  American  practices  and  Ideals; 
perhaps  curb  a  vldous  new  trend  In  anti- 
racial  violence;  and,  lastly,  begin  to  remove 
from  the  hands  of  our  foes  one  of  Its  most 
potent  propaganda  weapons — anti-Negro 
feeling  In  America. 

I  am  writing  you  not  as  a  left-winger  with 
a  political  ax  to  grind.  America  is  my  home 
and  the  place  I  shall  have  to  defend,  in  spite 
of  Its  imperfections.  Hence,  I  feel  this  duty 
to  remind  the  Congress  of  tasks  undone  and 
battles  unwon. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAsc  R.  HtTDanrs. 


Local  Sta^Mt  Wiu  State  Essay  Coatea 


EXTE3f SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  OOLOSADO 

IN  THS  HOU6B  OF  RKPRXSEMTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  HTTJ..  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Bur- 
lington Record  of  April  3, 1952,  Burling- 
ton, Kit  Carson  County,  Colo.,  in  tbe 
Second  Congressional  District,  a  17-year- 
old  senior  of  the  Burlington  High  School, 
Miss  Margaret  Fowler,  was  chosen  the 
winner  of  the  Denver  Post  sponsored  let- 
ter to  Moscow.  I  enclose  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  article  from  the  Record,  ths 
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news  Item  concerning  it.  and  the  letter 
to  Moscow: 

Local  &vvvmxt  Wam  9rjn  Essat  Coirmr 

Burlington  community  received  a  surprlae. 
an  honor,  and  a  tlulll  last  Thursday,  having 
produced  a  winner  at  a  national  essay 
contest.  Margaret  (ICargle)  Fowler,  foster 
daxigtater  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Gotild.  was 
chosen  the  winner  of  the  Denver  Post  spon- 
sored letter  to  Moscow.  Her  prize  Is  a  trip 
to  New  York  City.  Writing  to  other  young 
people  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  this  17-year- 
old  Burlington  senior  took  friendship  as  her 
theme,  and  received  the  additional  pleasure 
of  praise  from  Drew  Pearson  on  his  national 
radio  program  Simday  evening. 

The  contest,  running  the  month  of  March, 
was  originated  by  the  famous  Pearson,  col- 
umnist and  commentator,  and  he  will  escort 
the  winners  around  New  York,  arrange  TV 
appearances,  and  perhaps  an  actual  broad- 
east  over  the  Voice  of  America  to  the  Iron- 
eurtaln  coimtrles. 

Mrs.  Oould.  whose  expenses  are  also  to 
be  paid  by  the  Post,  will  accompany  Margie, 
and  they  plan  to  leave  about  May  9. 

The  essay  was  Judged  by  five  eminent  per- 
sons: Dr.  Josef  Korbel.  University  of  Denver 
professor  of  International  relations;  Robert 
8.  McCoUum,  successively  city  and  State 
chairman  of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom;  Miss 
Orazina  Sruoglnls,  Loretto  Heights  student 
who  twice  saw  her  native  Lithuania  Invaded 
by  Russians:  Fred  Warren  Neal,  University 
of  Colorado,  assistant  professor  of  political 
•cience;  and  Robert  W.  Lucas,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Denver  Post.  They 
diose  a  Denver  boy  of  Smiley  Junior  High 
School  In  second  place. 

Miss  Grace  Weston,  alert  and  discerning 
commercial  teacher,  made  the  entering  of 
the  contest  a  typing  n  project,  screening 
the  letters  and  sending  them  after  making 
them  a  "must"  class  requirement.  Her  plc- 
ttu-e,  that  of  superintendent  W.  A.  Negus, 
and  principal  A.  J.  Consbruck  appeared  with 
Margie's  In  the  Sunday  Post. 

"The  nicest  things  are  happening."  exults 
Margie,  as  she  was  Interviewed  by  the  Rec- 
ord reported  yesterday.  "Imagine,  getting 
some  more  gifts — besides  the  trip,  I  mean — 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  through  manager  Dick 
Kean,  have  given  me  just  oodles  of  wonder- 
ful, beautiful  clothes — a  whole  outfit,  coat, 
nylon  dress,  and  oh.  Jxist  the  things  I  need; 
Dr.  Flatt  came  over  to  the  house  Monday 
to  break  the  joyful  news  that  I  am  going 
to  have  matching  luggage  from  the  J.  M. 
McDonald  Co.  and  Ambler's  Hardware,  and  as 
though  that  weren't  enough,  John  Standlsh's 
Walgreen  Store  Is  fixing  me  up  with  lovely 
Tussy  cosmetics."  In  addition  superintend- 
ent and  Mrs.  Negus  have  given  Margaret  a 
golng-away  gift,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris 
Larsen.  of  Advada,  have  sent  her  a  generous 
check. 

Beginning  school  In  Biu-Ungton  in  the 
second  grade,  and  being  an  honor-roll  stu- 
dent. Margie  has  appeared  as  majorette  and 
flutist  with  the  school  band  and  has  be- 
come known  for  her  proficiency  In  figure 
roller  skating. 

In  addition  to  our  Colorado  winner  there 
will  be  one  from  California  and  several  from 
States  In  the  east  and  south.  But  not  all 
of  the  38  States  participating  In  the  con- 
test will  send  winners  to  New  York. 

Writing  her  appreciation  to  the  Post  Mon- 
day, Margie  said  In  part: 

"It  U  Just  Impossible  to  thank  you  enough 
for  the  wonderful  honor  you  have  given  me. 
Winning  the  Message  to  Moscow  contest  is 
by  far  the  biggest  thrUl  of  all  my  life  and 
the  trip  will  be  simply  'out  of  this  world.' 
I  would  like  to  meet  those  wonderful  judges 
and  thank  each  one  personally.     •     •     • 

"It  seems  that  everyone  In  Burlington  Is 
so  pleased.  So  many  call  and  telephone  con- 
gratulations and  write  and  stop  us  on  the 


street.  Kven  oTir  dog.  Joes  (a  kerry  blue 
tenier  and  reUtlve  of  that  pooch  who  ste 
the  hambone  in  Reno  while  thieves  stole 
millions)  Is  feeUng  frlendUer  toward  Punkle 
Famswortli.  otir  long-suffering  little  Post 
carrier. 

"Such  a  wonderful  thing  never  happened 
to  any  girl  here.  I'm  sure — and  now  if  only 
the  letter  to  the  young  people  behind  the 
iron  curtain  fulfills  Its  purpose  when  beamed 
to  those  so  much  leas  fortunate  than 

"Your  very,  very  grateful  friend. 

"MaaoAarr  FowLsa." 

Lar's  BacoMx  Puxmos,  Sats  Wmmifo 

MXSSACZ 

Here  Is  the  winning  Colorado  Messages  to 
Moscow  essay  anitten  by  Margaret  Fowler,  a 
17-year-old  senior  of  Burlington  High 
School: 

"Dea«  Fkhnds  in  Russia:  I  am  happy  for 
the  opportunity  to  greet  you.  Wouldn't  It 
be  a  wonderful  world  If  we  could  really  get  to 
know  one  another?  Why  shouldn't  we  clasp 
each  other's  hand  In  friendship?  Don't  you 
think  we  would  have  much  more  in  com- 
mon? The  problems  of  young  people  all 
over  the  world  must  not  be  too  different. 

"For  example,  how  can  we  keep  the  war 
away  and  our  loved  ones  safe  and  keep  Intact 
our  homes,  beautiful  schools,  and  all  the 
things  we  hold  most  dear? 

"I  wish  we  could  sit  down  over  a  'coke'  at 
the  corner  drug  store  here  In  America  and 
talk  things  over.  I'm  sxire  we  would  under- 
stand one  another,  for  we  both  want  so 
many  of  the  same  things. 

"Probably  you  re  still  in  school.  The  am- 
bition for  education  Is  fulfilled  by  almost 
anyone  who  wanu  it  here  and  afterward 
there  Is  a  choice  of  opportunity.  Lots  of  us 
start  our  own  businesses:  some  find  the 
farms  of  their  fathers  waiting  or  we  may 
enter  countless  Indiutrles  or  professions. 
In  none  of  them  does  time  or  fnergy  allow 
hatred  or  anjrthlng  but  peace  toward  you. 
Why  shouldn't  our  leaders,  yours  too.  listen 
to  the  voices  of  young  p>eople  like  us  who 
must  carry  any  burden  of  conflict. 

"Yours  with  a  prayer  for  o\ir  mutual  un- 
derstanding." 


Flood  Coadhions  n  the  Dakotat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRBSENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  April  9,  1952 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
night's  Washington  Star  I  read  where 
the  weather  forecasters  are  predicting 
the  worst  flood  conditions  for  the  Da- 
kotas  in  the  past  71  years.  Once  again 
nature's  onslaught  points  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  rapid  completion  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  program  now  under  con- 
struction, including  Fort  Randall.  Oahe. 
and  Gavins  Point.  These  projects  are 
designed  primarily  for  flood  control, 
which  Is  particularly  essential  at  a  time 
when  our  farmers  are  asked  to  produce 
the  maximum  for  the  defense  effort  and 
at  a  time  when  the  taxpayers  cannot 
afford  any  more  waste  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  favorably  the  recommendations 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  that  the 
conferees  will  agree. 


The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

or  Radt  Ahm  to  Pbul  or 

AaxAS  IN  Dakota* 


E,  8.  Dak.,  April  8. — Forecast  of  rain 
posed  an  added  threat  today  to  this  capital 
city  of  5.700  population,  already  girding  ItaaU 
against  the  flooded  Missouri  River. 

Rampaging  waters  of  the  "Big  Muddy** 
swept  on  Pierre  with  the  added  volume  of 
runoff  from  swift  melting  snowdrifts,  cut 
down  by  yesterday's  70'  temperatures. 

Rain,  pouring  onto  the  stlU  froasn  ground. 
would  add  to  the  haaard. 

NUs  P.  Jensen.  Pierre  Red  Cross  chairman. 
said  the  city  was  preparing  for  a  watw  level 
of  22M  feet.  7  feet  above  flood  stage. 
Weather  forecasters  predicted  It  might  reach 
23  or  34.  for  the  worst  flood  condlUons  In 
71  years. 

acAiirrAZirxMa  vun. 

Most  severe  high  water  recently  was  194 
in  1943. 

Pierre  oOclals  were  maintaining  an 
around-the-clock  vigil  on  the  river  gages. 
Plans  were  all  made  for  evacuating,  housing, 
and  feeding  resldenu  who  may  be  forced 
from  their  homes.  If  forecasts  hold  true, 
about  20  blocks  of  Pierre  would  be  under 
water. 

Flood  waters  dropped  slightly  last  night 
at  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  but  large  low-lying 
sections  of  that  city  and  neighboring  Man- 
dan  were  still  Inundated.  About  1.000  p«r- 
aoos  were  made  homeless  when  the  Missouri 
hit  lu  lilghest  crest  for  42  years  Sunday  in 
central  North  Dakota. 

At  Linton,  05  miles  southeast  at  Bismarck, 
some  of  the  1.875  resldenu  were  forced  from 
30  homes  last  night  when  Beaver  Creek,  a 
Missouri  tributary,  swept  from  Its  banks  to 
cover  part  of  the  community-  with  3  feet  at 
water. 


AXOTHXa    rUXJO    THaXAT 

Eastern  North  Dakou  also  fseed  a  flood 
threat  from  the  Red  River.  R.  W.  Schulta. 
Federal  meteorologist,  said  the  stream  would 
hit  the  17-foot  flood  stage  at  Fargo  today. 
and  would  crest  34  feet  next  week  end.  This 
would  squal  the  1»43  flood,  which  was  the 
■ecood  most  damaging  on  record.  The  Red 
MXvm  flows  north  Into  Canada,  where  Wlnnl- 
peg  Mffered  heavy  damage  from  the  rtver 
last  qirlng.  The  river  roee  18.1  inches  at 
Fargo  yesterday. 

The  Big  Sioux,  a  Missouri  tributary,  eon- 
tlnued  lu  slow  drop  at  Sioux  Falls.  8.  Dak.. 
after  smashing  down  on  earthen  dikes  to 
flood  part  of  that  city  and  drive  1.100  from 
their  homes  over  last  week  end. 

In  rural  Bismarck.  Art  Zunbaum  81 -year- 
old  farm  worker,  was  rescued  by  a  helicopter 
last  night  from  a  roof  top.  where  he  perched 
for  44  hours.  The  helicopter  was  sent  In 
when  amphibious  vehicles  faUed  In  rescue 
efforu.  Mr.  Zunbaum.  red-eyed  and  wearr 
was  hospitalized. 


Treaties  tad  Basic  Coastihitioaal  Rifbh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

m  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI  USD  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  9.  19S2 

Mr.  BRICKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Better  Sift  the  Motives."  pub- 
lished in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  April  3, 

I  ask  also  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRD  an  article  entitled 
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"Congress  Gets  Legislation  Asking  Pres- 
ervation of  Rights  of  People,"  published 
In  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  editorial  and  the  article  deal  with 
the  subject  of  treaty  rights  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  I  introduced  some  time  ago. 

There  being  no  obJectloD.  the  edito- 
rial and  the  su-ticle  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 
Sxrx  TMM  Monvas 


Dortnf  the  past  week  eommltteee  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  have  listened  to  a 
number  of  high-powered  witnesses  from  the 
Departntcnts  of  State  and  Defense  in  con- 
nection with  the  foreign -aid  fund  of  nearly 
tS.OOO.OOO.OOO.  General  Elsenhower  sent  his 
best  spokesmsn  back  from  Europe  to  talk 
Uilafi  over.  Ambassador -at-Large  Rarrlman 
was  on  hatid  as  were  Dean  Aeheson  snd  other 
high  State  officials,  and  all  made  a  strong  case 
against  cutting  President  Truman's  request 
for  tbe  mammoth  economic  and  military  as- 
■litaBce  outlay. 

Time  and  again  during  the  testimony,  and 
later  on  the  radio,  references  were  made  to 
the  defense  of  that  "Atlantic  community" 
which  Is  being  promoted  incessantly  by 
Aeheson,  by  Elsenhower,  by  world  traders  Ilka 
former  Undersecretary  of  State  WUl  Clayton, 
and  a  lot  of  tbe  one-worlders.  including 
Presidential  Candidate  Bsrzs  KxrAXTTxa.  of 
Tennessee.  A  firm  political  union  of  Western 
Buropeaa  nations  Is  the  principal  aim  of 
tlMee  people,  with  the  ultlmste  Inclusion  of 
tba  Vtolttd  States  and  then  a  reluctant  Great 
Britain.  azMl  to  effect  It  would  mean  a  Ttr- 
ttial  lunklng  of  the  Oonstltutloa  of  the 
UikliMI  SUtes.  Nothing  must  be  able  to  ob- 
stitMt  the  grand  design,  not  even  tiie  Con- 
gress. Is  their  motto. 

Fortunately,  some  Americans  have  other 
Ideas.  RxMnpted  by  court  rulings  that  trea- 
ties agreed  to  in  the  United  Nations  iiave  the 
effect  of  law  and  are  binding  upon  our  cltl- 
aena,  M  8eBatar»— 44  Rapubllcaui  and  14 
Democratic — have  Introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding tliat  no  treaty  or  executive  agreement 
stMll  be  made  respecting  the  rights  of  Amer- 
Icsn  citiasns  or  aijridging  the  free  exercise 
of  thoee  rights.  Led  by  Senator  Bawwrs.  of 
Ohio,  theee  leglslatars  hsve  expressed  only 
the  hopes  of  most  Americans  who  realize  that 
a  few  do-gooders  are  beginning  to  make  real 
headway  In  the  formation  of  a  world  gov- 
■maent  that  means  tbe  and  of  our  liberties 
as  this  country  has  envlstooed  them  for  175 
yean. 

Far  purposes  of  our  own  security,  the 
spending  of  a  few  more  billions  abroad  Is 
doubtlees  Justified,  but  we  think  It  U  time 
to  look  behind  the  spending  and  better  sift 
ths  mottVMb 


Own  LaBBBLATKnr  Aaacnfe 
VATioK  or  Rights  op  Paona — Lbbal 
BOMS  That  U.  N.  Aarumms  and  TkXATtxs 
Asa  Bumnfo  Dpon  MsMsm  Nations  Givx 
BiSB    TO   RasoLtmoMs   Caixino    roa    Pso- 

Tacmse    Aa^MOMLXMTS    TO    COMSllIUXloN — 

FsKCDOSts  SAm  To   Bs  EvsAwcxxn) — VFW 

AMOHO  VKT  OaOTTFS   SlOUTllVU   PaOBLKIt 

Whether  or  not  a  treaty  to  wipe  out  free- 
dom of  speech  and  religion  and  other  basic 
rights  guaranteed  to  Americans  t>y  the  Con- 
stitution Is  binding  Is  s  subject  of  major  con- 
cern that  Is  receiving  attention  these  days 
among   Congressmen   in  Washington. 

This  concern  Is  responslt»le  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  recently  proposed  by  68 
Senators — 44  Republicans  and  14  Democrats. 

The  amendment  has  ieveral  parts,  but  tbe 
key  provtskm  reads: 

"No  treaty  or  Executive  agreement  shall  be 
made  respecting  the  rights  of  dtlxens  of  the 
United  States  protected  by  this  Constitution, 
or  abridging  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof." 


Senator  Jorw  W.  BBKacai,  World  War  I 
veteran  of  Ohio,  who  has  taken  the  lead  in 
sponsoring  the  amendment,  says  such  a 
ciuinge  in  the  Constitution  Is  essential  be- 
catise  of  "new  fashions  In  international  law."* 

coiTU)  HOT  ax  fxjaxsczM 
Nowadays,  be  told  tlie  Senate  reoenUy, 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  individual 
eocoomie  and  political  rights  and  other 
domestto  affairs  are  fit  matters  to  be  dealt 
with  In  International  treaties. 

Ha  said  tbe  BepubUc's  founding  fatiiers 
bad  no  way  of  foreseeing  these  "novel  tiieo- 
rles."  that  when  the  Constitution  was  framed 
international  law  was  "universally  recog- 
nlaed"  as  limited  to  a  nation's  external  af- 
fairs, to  tbe  relations  between  sovereign 
ststes. 

As  a  result.  Senator  Baiocca  said,  ttie 
treaty-making  power  In  tbe  Constitution  was 
couched  in  bread  language  and  treatiee  were 
made  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

VaXXDOMS   XWDAMCXXXD 

He  maintained  that  this  Is  "a  grave  con- 
stitutional defect"  under  which  a  President, 
with  the  support  of  two-tiiirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators voting,  oould  UEe  treaties  to  defMlve 
Americans  of  fundamental  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

BaicKxa  said  tiie  theory  '  hat  "no  eoonomio 
or  political  rights  are  beyond  th»  reach  of 
the  tresty-maklng  power"  has  been  endorsed 
enthiialastlcally  by  most  nations  belonging 
to  the  United  Nations  and  most  American 
representatives  to  the  U.  N. 

He  used  the  U.  M.  draft  Covenant  on  Hu- 
man Rights  ss  one  example  and  said  It  could 
be  used  to  destroy  freedom  of  religion. 
speech,  and  press,  and  to  deny  the  right  to  a 
public  trial. 

Hie  Ohio  Senator  said  the  State  Depart- 
ment contends  that  to  whatever  extent  a 
treaty  denies  constitutional  rights  and  free- 
doms It  would  be  declared  unconstitutional 
and  that  therefore  an  amendment  such  as  ha 
has  proposed  Is  unnecessary. 

He  called  thla  iinsound  and  cited  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  to  support  his 
view,  altiujugh  he  said  "it  la  true  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  a  treaty  may 
not  authorise  what  the  Constitution  ex- 
preaaly  forbids." 

Besides  banning  treaties  respecting  tbe 
rights  of  dtlsens.  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  also  provides  ttiat  they 
may  not  delegate  any  United  States  legis- 
Istlve.  executive,  or  Judicial  powers  to  an 
International  organization. 

A  third  part  of  the  amendment  provides 
that  no  treaty  or  executive  agreement  shall 
alter  or  abridge  Federal  or  State  Isws  unless 
Oongrses  so  provides — and  then  only  to  the 
extent  approved  by  Congreaa. 

Senator  BucKxa  said  that  in  aimoet  every 
other  nation  in  the  world  treaties  do  not 
become  operative  as  domestic  legislation  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  their  legislatures. 

COItOUBS  SROITLO    DU'IMB 

While  talcing  the  position  that  treaties 
are  tMund  to  override  some  laws,  he  main- 
tained that  "t)efore  a  treaty  operates  to  re- 
peal any  legislation.  Federal  or  State,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  should  decide  precisely 
what  domestic  legislation  should  l>e  super- 
seded." 

The  rest  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  deals  with  executive  agreements 
entered  Into  with  other  nations  but  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

The  constitutional  amendment  woxild  bar 
executive  agreements  "in  lieu  of  treaties" 
and  also  provides  that  they  would  expire 
automatically  1  year  after  the  end  of  the 
term  for  which  the  President  making  them 
had  Iwen  elected,  unless  extended  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  proposed  amendment  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
chairman.  Senator  Pat  McCAxaAN.  of  Nevada. 
was  among  those  who  Joined  in  offering  it. 


wiv  icAxnro  studt 

A  similar  resolution  is  pending  in  Vb» 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  one  of  tlie  spon- 
sors, and  a  stickler  for  constitutional  rights. 
being  Lawrence  H.  Smith.  World  War  I  vet- 
eran of  Wisconsin. 

The  subject  of  the  House  and  Senate  reso- 
lutions has  come  in  for  considerable  dis- 
cussion by  some  of  the  major  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  is  especially  active  In  supporting  the 
constitutional  amendment,  which  was  first 
occasioned  by  a  ruling  of  a  Federal  court  that 
treaties  and  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  this  co\intry  is  a 
part,  have  the  binding  effect  of  law. 

The  VFW  national  committee  on  legisla- 
tion discussed  the  question  at  length  during 
its  February  nxeeting  in  Washington  and,  as 
a  result,  the  commander  in  chief  supported 
tbe  naming  of  a  special  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  art  ministration  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  Uie  U.  N.  Cliarter  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  or  not  this  veterans' 
organization  will  continue  its  support  of  the 
United  Nations  if  it  continues  to  enjoy  the 
function  of  determining  Uie  destinies  of  the 
American  people. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  the  national 
legislative  representative.  Omar  B.  Ketchum. 
as  ciuOrman;  Admiral  Barley  M.  Cope,  chair- 
man of  the  VFW  committee  opposing  world 
federation;  Cliarles  Rooney,  Kansas  attor- 
ney: J-  Rufus  Klawans,  another  prominent 
attorney,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  and  Ed- 
ward K.  Inman,  editor  of  the  National  Trib- 
ime-The  Stars  and  Stripes. 


America's  Defeaderf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  nfDiAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing tbe  debate  on  universal  military 
training,  while  my  substitute  amend- 
ment for  high  school  ROTC  training  was 
under  discussion.  I  made  tbe  statement 
that— 

I  have  talked  with  many  men  who  have 
worked  on  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  I  think  they  feel  that 
tills  present  UMT  plan  we  are  considering 
does  not  embody  many  of  the  Ideals  and 
many  of  the  ideas  for  which  the  American 
Legion  strove  for  jrears;  but,  rather,  is  an 
adoption  of  the  tiu-ee  simple  letters  UMT  and 
a  sulwtltutlon  of  other  content  for  them. 

I  made  this  statement  on  the  basis 
of  careful  research,  and  on  the  advice 
of  distingtiished  Members  of  this  body 
who  served  as  district  and  department 
commanders  of  the  Legion  as  a  result  of 
their  World  War  I  military  service.  Sev- 
eral Members  of  the  House  have  since 
approached  me  and  asked  if  my  original 
statement  on  the  Legion's  traditional 
stand  on  UMT  was  correct. 

I  was  happy  to  receive  a  letter  from 
Maj.  James  B.  Burleson,  Infantry,  Texas 
State  Guard  Reserve  Corps  ROTC  liai- 
son officer,  enclosing  a  reprint  of  a  radio 
address  recently  made  by  CoL  Alvln  M. 
Owsley,  of  Dallas,  the  third  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion. 
1922-23.  Colonel  Owsley's  accomplish- 
ments as  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ica are  outstanding.  A  practicing  at- 
torney in  Dallas,  Tex.,  Colonel  Owsley 
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has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives:  as  county  and 
district  attorney;  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Texas:  American  Minister  to 
Rumania,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  Oen- 
maric,  and  formerly  was  the  State  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Eoover  repwrt. 
Colonel  Owsley's  speech  follows: 

The  HoTise  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
this  week  defeated  the  universal  military 
training  bill  providing  coinpuisory  military 
training  for  all  youths  of  the  country  from 
18  years,  with  an  additional  7-year  reserve 
enlistment  in  the  branch  of  the  service  In 
which  the  soldier  enlisted. 

The  question  of  raising  an  army  for  the 
defen%  of  ovi  country  is  a  hlglily  contro- 
versial one.  In  every  war  in  which  our  co\in- 
try  has  been  engaged  we  have  drafted  men 
for  military  service.  Even  in  Revolutionary 
times  Oen.  George  Washington  inaugurated 
the  draft.  Relying  upon  the  volimteer  sys- 
tem in  the  beginning  of  our  wars,  it  was 
soon  found  insufflclent.  Some  form  of  the 
draft,  or,  going  one  step  farther,  compulsory 
military  service  for  the  youth  of  the  land. 
Is  necessary  in  times  of  war  to  produce  the 
fighters  the  country  must  have  to  protect 
our  land  and  preserve  our  freedom.  Now  we 
•re  considering  both  war  and  peace  times. 

At  the  first  battle  of  Lexington  the  sol- 
diers there  were  volunteers.  After  Gen. 
George  Washington  had  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  Army  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  proceeded  to  New  York  to  meet  his 
officers  and  actually  take  command  of  his 
fighting  forces.  On  the  way  to  New  York 
he  heard  that  the  first  gun  of  the  war  had 
been  fired  and  the  first  battle  of  the  war  had 
been  fought.  Washington's  first  question 
was.  "How*  did  the  volunteers  fight?  Did 
they  fight?"  And  when  the  general's  in- 
quiry was  answered,  "Yes;  they  fought  like 
veterans,"  Washington  replied.  "Then  we  will 
win  this  war;  America  shall  achieve  her 
Independence." 

After  every  war.  the  United  States  of 
America  has  Immediately  destroyed  her  fight- 
ing forces.  At  the  close  of  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  had  the  greatest  fighting  Air 
Force  existing  in  the  world.  The  power  of 
the  American  Air  Force  to  strike  at  any  point 
around  the  globe  was  not  equaled  by  the 
combined  aerial  forces  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  American  Navy  fioated  trium- 
phantly in  command  of  the  seas.  Our  Amer- 
ican Army  had  overwhelmed  the  Germans. 
General  MacArthur  accepted  the  siirrender 
of  the  Japanese.  The  call  for  the  return 
home  of  the  civilian  soldiers  was  so  strong 
that  the  politicians  ran  to  Capitol  Hill,  and 
with  all  haste  possible,  began  to  destroy  the 
strength  and  power  of  this  mighty  American 
Republic  in  the  air,  over  the  seas,  and  on 
the  ground. 

nr  FSACc — prnzPAKs  roa  wab 

nie  challenge  in  Korea  taught  us  the 
necessity  of  being  prepared  in  times  of  peace 
for  the  defense  of  our  country.  We  forget 
the  admonition  of  Gen.  George  Washington: 
"In  time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war."  We  are 
paying  for  the  neglect  of  the  war  preparation 
for  the  defense  of  this  Nation  right  now.  The 
cost  of  our  military  venture — the  war  in 
Korea — and  now  the  building  of  all  the  de- 
fense of  all  Western  Europe  is  fantastic. 

The  American  Government  is  paying  from 
6  to  10  to  100  times  for  all  war  materials  and 
all  armament  over  that  we  paid  in  rJ14 — 
up  to  victory  in  1946  in  Wwld  War  n.  The 
scandal  of  tbe  times  la  the  enormous  waste 
and  costs  and  the  system  of  each  branch  of 
the  service  bidding  against  the  other— nl8« 
Ing  the  price  of  whatever  materials  are  neces- 
sary to  go  into  the  war  for  the  several 
branches  of  our  services. 


Now,  there  Is  no  young  man  who  wants  to 
be  taken  out  of  his  civilian  and  peacetime 
business  or  profession  and  be  compelled 
to  put  on  his  uniform  and  go  to  war.  This 
Is  the  most  distasteful,  unfortunate  episode 
In  the  life  of  any  young  man.  Americans 
are  essentially  a  race  of  peace.  We  seek  no 
war  with  any  Nation.  Providence  has  given 
to  this  great  American  race  our  American 
way  of  life.  The  capitalist  system,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  of  individuals  unham- 
pered by  the  hand  of  government,  free  from 
all  restraint  of  the  state,  the  Individual  has 
built  for  himself  his  own  life.  home,  his  bus- 
iness, and  up  until  recent  years,  has  moved 
with  a  spirit,  with  a  success,  that  has  made 
America  the  envy  of  all  the  world. 
rwxxsT  rtanx  oir  xakth 

Bxause  we  are  a  rich  nation,  because  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people  is  the  high- 
est in  the  world  for  the  masses  of  the  work- 
ing people,  twlng  the  best  paid,  the  best 
fed.  and  the  best  clothed,  the  freest  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  entire  world 
looks  to  America  with  Jealous  eyes  in  won- 
derment. How  do  they  do  it?  The  threat 
from  the  East,  the  Orient,  from  Communist 
Russia  forces  us  back  to  arms  again. 

The  youth  of  the  Nation,  under  the  draft 
laws,  is  being  called  into  the  various 
branches  of  defense.  These  young  men 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  any  kind 
of  military  training  or  been  taught  the  fun- 
damentals and  rudiments  of  defense. 
American  youths  should  have  their  normal 
life  and  education  disturbed,  cut  into,  as  lit- 
tle as  necessary  by  the  military.  It  occurs 
to  me  to  use  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  in  the  last  S 
years  of  all  high  school  and  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  might  solve  this  vexatious 
military  problem. 

The  Government  could  furnish  the  equip* 
ment  and  assign  regular  officers  for  command. 
Each  summer  all  men  in  the  ROTC  could  be 
sent  to  the  various  camps  for  Air.  Navy, 
Marines,  Army,  the  Coast  Guard,  or  what- 
ever special  branch  the  youth  may  choose, 
for  2  or  3  months  of  training  in  the  vacation, 
those  qualifying  receiving  commissions  in  the 
branch  of  the  service  he  has  chosen.  In  this 
manner  they  would  be  practically  as  well 
equipped  and  trained  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  imder  the  universal  military  training 
law. 

This  method  has  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  it. 
It  is  economical  for  the  Government— gives 
the  youth  years  of  military  training,  without 
taking  him  out  of  school,  and  a  special  ad- 
vantage of  a  summer  vacation  in  the  training 
camps  at  Government  expense.  It  trains 
and  equips  hhn  to  a  manliness,  to  a  courteous 
demeanor,  and  in  the  event  he  is  not  called 
for  war.  he  has  not  lost  his  time  and  the 
education  he  has  received  will  be  extremely 
valuable. 

Some  of  us  have  I}een  in  uniform  a  very 
long  time.  In  the  active  service,  in  battle  or 
In  foreign  fields  with  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  •  •  •  some  have  served  in 
the  Organized  Reserve  for  many  long  years. 
Ot)serve  the  youth,  your  boys  of  the  ROTC. 
as  they  march  on  the  parade  grounds  or 
through  our  public  streets;  you  will  see  that 
those  in  uniform  stand  up — keep  step — they 
learn  how  to  walk,  how  to  work,  how  to  serve 
with  others.  They  learn  the  great  lesson  of 
life,  "discipline  is  essential  to  the  endurance 
of  organized  society."  Some  of  us  have  seen 
the  youth  who  had  never  had  any  military 
training  called  under  the  draft  law,  placed 
in  a  training  camp,  and  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  ridiciUe  at  the  hands  of  his  fellows. 

TOU   aCTTST   KNOW   YOUB   OtTH   TO   rXMX   IT 

I  recall  on  the  rifle  range  In  the  early  days 
of  World  War  I  at  Camp  Bowie.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  watching  the  men  of  my  battalion 
firing  the  course  In  the  rifle  range.  One  man 
was  missing  his  target  constantly  and  finally 
he  was  located.  I  lay  down  prone  beside  him 
and  said:   "Soldier,  you  are  not  doing  very 


welL**  "No,  sir."  he  replied.  "1  do  not  know 
how  to  fire  this  gxm:  I  have  never  had  a 
gun  in  my  band  before."  I  asked  him  to  let 
me  take  his  place.  We  took  the  gun  apart, 
named  the  pieces,  showed  him  how  it  worked, 
put  them  back  into  his  rifle,  then  leveled 
down  on  the  target  for  a  bull's  eye.  Calling 
one  of  my  sergeants.  I  ordered  that  this  man 
shoiild  receive  extra-special  attention  iintU 
he  fired  the  full  course  on  the  range.  That 
was  not  a  miracle,  it  was  Just  good  common 
sense.  That  soldier  had  been  told  tiutt  his 
gun  was  his  best  friend,  but  be  was  afraid 
of  it  because  be  did  not  know  how  to  handle 
it. 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  protid  eergeant. 
and  a  still  prouder  private  first  class  came 
to  the  major's  tent  to  report  that  be  had 

completed  the  course  on  the  firing  range 

the  soldier  unafraid.  Yonder  marching  to 
the  battlefields  of  Prance,  many  of  our 
American  boys  were  taught  how  to  put  the 
cartridge  In  the  gun.  to  fire  at  the  enemy 
and  defend  his  life.  It  would  be  a  cruel  thing 
for  this  Nation  to  fall  to  train  and  eqtiip  out 
American  youth  that  he  may  be  the  equal 
of  any  soldier  in  the  world,  or  be  may  loas 
his  life. 

The  youth  of  this  coimtry  should  be  proud 
of  themselves  and  the  uniform  they  wear. 
National  defense  should  not  be  made  a  polit- 
ical football.  Congress  should  have  the 
courage  to  meet  this  issue  bead-on  and  pro- 
vide the  best  way  in  time  of  peace  to  prepare 
for  war.  Give  our  American  youth  the  train- 
ing, the  equipment,  and  he  will  give  his 
country  the  victory. 

I  plead  that  our  men  shall  fight,  if  they 
are  to  fight,  under  the  fiag  of  our  coxintiy. 
Let  no  other  emblem  be  lifted  above  the 
red.  white,  and  blue. 
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Toward  a  National  Water  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVB 
Monday,  April  7.  19S2 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
r^'cently  appointed  a  coounlttee  known 
as  the  Missouri  Basin  Survey  Committee. 

It  occurred  to  me  that,  in  view  of  that 
situation,  it  might  be  proper  at  this  time 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
an  informative  statement  delivered  by 
Dr.  P.  D.  Parrell.  president  emeritus  of 
the  Kansas  State  College,  at  a  flood- 
control  forum  held  at  Manhattan.  Kans.. 
ir  November  1951. 

Dr.  Parrell  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
educators  and  school  administrators  of 
this  country.  His  opinions  are  not  only 
instructive  and  interesting,  but  they  are 
always  practical. 

I  believe  thU  statement  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  Members  of  Congress,  espe- 
cially since  Dr.  Parrell  treats  the  subject 
on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  statement  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

TowAan  a  National  Watzs  Polict 
(By  P.  D.  ParreU) 
One  of  the  earliest  steps  taken  in  the 
United  Sutes  toward  the  development  of  a 
national  water  policy  was  the  submittal  of  a 
memorial  to  Congress  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  In 
1874.     Willie  reference  was  made  to  loreat 


eonsertstlon,  the  chief  objective  of  ths 
memorial  was  conservation  of  water  r»- 
•ouroes.  The  memorial  urged  the  employ- 
ment of  competent  men  "to  investigate  the 
neceaalty  of  preserving  certain  parU  of  the 
present  public  forest  area  as  requisite  for  ths 
maintenance  of  favorable  water  conditions.'* 

In  187V  the  country  was  only  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  mood  of  regarding  forests 
largely  as  superabundant,  often  as  something 
to  be  got  rid  of  so  as  to  increase  the  area 
available  for  field-crop  production.  But 
leading  thinkers  were  1ni pressed  by  the  alter- 
nation of  water  shortages  and  flooda.  They 
thought  sometliing  should  be  dons  to  the 
watsrsheds  to  stabUlas  stresm  flow. 

The  memorial  incident  is  instructive.  It 
and  subsequent  events  suggest  something  of 
the  time  requirements  for  the  development 
of  a  national  water  policy.  Seventeen  years 
elapsed  before  Congress  seted  constructively 
on  the  memorial.  In  1891  Congress  enacted 
a  statute  autbortstng  the  President  to  re- 
serve public  forest  lands  for  conservation 
purposes.  A  few  reservsa  wsrs  withdrawn 
from  the  public  domain  by  President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  in  1893  (13,000,000  acrea. 
mostly  in  four  States),  but  no  effective  ac- 
tion was  taken  in  actus;  forest  conservation 
or  watershed  protection  on  the  reserves  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  stren- 
uosity  and  public  spirit  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  helped  to  increase  tiie  total  re- 
served ares  to  about  150,000.000  acres  by  1906 
and  to  establish  as  effective  conservation 
program  in  the  reserved  sreas,  the  national 
forests.  Now.  77  years  sftsr  the  submittal  of 
the  mctnorlal,  we  sre  Diet  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss flood  control,  which,  to  bs  fuUy  eSee- 
tivs.  requires  some  sort  of  nstkiaal  water 
policy.  Our  perspective  and  our  effectiveness 
wlU  bs  Improvsd  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  time 
requlrenkcnts. 

Within  the  past  it  months  two  potentially 
.tnfluenttsl  dsclsrations  regardlnc  national 
wstsr  poUcy  havs  been  issusd.  Ths  first 
(alx>ut  300  mimeographed  pages),  issued  in 
June  IBSO,  is  by  the  Knglneers  Joint  Coun- 
cU's  Water  Policy  Panel,  liereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  panel.  The  second  (3  volumes, 
tJOU  printed  psgss),  Issusd  in  December 
IBM.  Is  by  ths  President's  Wstsr  Resources 
Policy  Oommlssiop.  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Commission.  Thsse  two  declarations 
may  prove  to  t>e  significant  factors  in  the 
development  of  a  national  water  policy. 

There  are,  of  course,  sonoc  differences  be- 
tween the  two  declarations.  Attention  wlU 
be  called  here  to  a  few  of  these  and  to  a  few 
of  the  points  upon  which  the  two  agree. 


mtt  Commission  named  10  m\}or  ooncrete 
objectives  of  a  national  water  policy: 

1.  Watershed  protection:  Pew  of  us  recog- 
nise adequately  the  Importance  of  water- 
sheds in  water  conservation.  In  Kaasss. 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  water  that  falls 
leaves  the  watersheds  by  way  of  the  streams. 
Biost  of  the  remainder  is  stared  in  the  ground 
and  used,  ultimately,  by  plants,  animala.  peo- 
ple, and  industry.  Some  figures  I  have  re- 
ceived recently  from  the  Kansas  City  district 
office  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  provide  a 
striking  example.  The  average  July  dis- 
charge of  the  Kaw  River  at  Bonner  Springs 
for  the  3S-year  period.  1917-50,  was  516.000 
sere-feet.  In  July  1061  the  discharge  waa 
7,905,000  acre-feet,  more  than  15  times  the 
S3-year  average  for  July.  Tst  this  enormous 
run-off  equaled  only  24  Inches  of  rainfall 
in  the  Kiaw's  watershed  of  60.000  square 
miles.  The  July  rainfall  In  the  watershed 
was  far  beyond  2.4  inches.  At  Manhattan 
It  was  15.29  Indies.  Moreover,  the  July  rains 
fell  upon  land  already  pretty  well  saturated 
by  the  superabimdant  rains  of  May  and  June. 
This  suggests  that  tlie  condition  of  a  water- 
siied,  even  as  hnperfect  as  that  of  the  Kaw, 
Is  a  potent  factor  in  Impeding  the  run-oB 


of  water,  and  that  improvement  of  water- 
sheds is  properly  a  major  objective  of  watef 
policy. 

a.  Flood  control:  This  major  objective  of 
water  policy  is  ths  subject  of  our  forum 
today  and  tcmorrow. 

3.  Irrigation  and  drainage:  Ttieae  are  ob- 
jectives that  will  increase  In  Importance  as 
expanding  population  increases  pressure  on 
the  food  supply. 

4.  Hydroelectric  power  development  and 
utilization. 

5.  Inland  and  coastwise  nsvigstion. 

6.  AlMtement  and  prevention  of  stream 
pollution:  This  major  objective  is  of  in- 
cresslng  Importance,  both  socially  and  to- 
dustrially.  The  Commission  reported  that 
in  four  river  basins — the  Connecticut,  the 
Delaware,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Ohio 
basins— nsarly  two-thirds  of  ths  cities 
dump  their  sewsge  snd  factory  wastes,  un- 
treated, into  tlie  streams.  Another  source, 
farmer  Bnrgeoa  Oeneral  Parran,  of  the 
United  BUtes  Public  Health  Service,  Is 
quoted  as  saying  that  In  1050  about  3,000 
American  communities  dumped,  untreated, 
into  the  streams  2,500,000  tons  of  sewage 
every  day.  Manhattan  coxild  be  one  of  those 
8.000  communities;  If  she  is,  she  has  plenty 
cMCansas  company. 

t.  OoBservation  of  water-inhabiting  wUd- 
Ufe. 

8.  Oonservation  of  domestic  and  industrial 
water  supplies :  Few  of  us  are  aware  of  either 
the  dooMsUc  or  the  industrial  water  re- 
quirements. They  are  much  larger  than 
most  persons  know.  Household  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  exceeds  100  gallOiis 
per  capita  daily;  and  the  more  cleanly  we 
are  the  more  water  we  uss.  Certain  indus- 
tries may  be  kept  away  fTom  some  locations 
by  the  inadequacy  of  local-water  supplies. 
Moreover,  there  are  essential  requirements 
as  to  quality  as  weU  as  quantity  of  water, 
both  for  domestic  use  and  for  industrial  use. 

B.  Oonservation  of  underground  waters, 
tills  Is  now  an  urgent  subject  in  the  Bait 
River  Valley  of  Arisona  and  San  Joaquin 
VaUey  of  Califomia,  and  at  numerous  indus- 
trial centers. 

10.  Conservation  of  water  for  recreation: 
This  objective  increases  in  importance  and 
iirgency  as  our  population  becomes  increas- 
ingly urtMuilzed  and  so  is  increasingly  In 
need  of  q>ecial  recreational  opportunities 
and  faculties. 

The  panel  lists  substantially  the  same  ma- 
jor objectives  as  the  Commission  lists.  With 
all  this  authority  behind  them  we  might  weU 
consider  these  10  major  objectives  as  essen- 
tial targels  of  a  beneficially  effective  na- 
tional water  poiley. 

It  alxmld  be  recogniasd  clearly  that  these 
major  objectives  are  noore  simple  to  state 
than  to  attain.  The  disagreements,  oon- 
filcts,  and  necessary  compromises  involve 
chiefly  the  methods  of  attainment. 

Miraauicxs  bscabdinc  control 
For  example,  wiiile  the  Commission  and 
the  panel  agree  that  water  conservation  Is 
of  national  interest,  the  two  differ  consider- 
ably regarding  methods  of  control  and  pro- 
cedure. Their  differences  are  somewhat 
analogotis  to  those  between  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Commission 
tending  to  be  Hamiltonian.  the  panel  Jeffer- 
sonian. 

Ths  Commission  contemplates  centralised 
control,  witixln  river  basins  and  nationally, 
although  It  Insists  upon  the  necessity  of  par- 
ticipation by  individual  farmers,  workers, 
and  businessmen,  as  well  as  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Oovemment  In  both  the  detailed 
formulation  of  these  plans  and  In  their 
operation. 

The  panel,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that 
that  which  can  be  done  by  ttie  individual 
should  tie  done  by  him.  and  that  which  re- 
quires collective  action  should  l>e  done  at 
the  lowest  governmental  level  practicable. 


The  total  differences  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  panel  are  perhaps  less 
marked  than  the  above  quotations  would  in- 
dicate. Nevertheless,  there  are  differences 
and  they  are  important. 

In  considering  any  of  the  differences,  in- 
cluding those  of  which  my  time  does  not 
permit  discussion,  it  may  b»  well  to  recall 
tliat  the  outcome  of  the  Hamilton-Jefferson 
controversy  was  a  series  of  compromises 
which,  upon  the  whole,  have  worked  fairly 
well  for  more  ttian  150  years.  The  develop- 
ment, adoption,  and  application  of  a  na- 
tional water  policy  certainly  will  involve 
oompromises.  In  the  meantime  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  preaent-dsy  Hamiltons  and  Jef- 
fersons  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  liava 
their  toll  say.  Ttieir  differences  Involve 
fundamentals  in  the  functioning  of  a  free 
society. 

■XSKABCH  AND  CDUCATIOW  MMM  ISSBJillAI. 

Both  the  Commission  and  the  panel  stress 
the  Importance  of  research  and  education 
In  the  development  and  the  operation  of  a 
national  water  policy.  Research  and  edu- 
cation are  essential  for  at  least  two  reasons: 
(1)  Without  precise  and  reliable  factual  data 
there  is  no  dependable  basis  for  wise  and 
effective  action;  (2)  without  extensive  edu- 
cation in  the  broadest  sense — ^in  the  schools, 
colleges,  and  tiniversities,  and  through  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  media  of 
pi^ular  information — there  would  be  a 
shcvtage  of  competent  personnel  to  carry  on 
water -conservation  programs  and  inadequate 
popular  understanding  and  support  that  are 
Indispensable  in  a  free  country  to  effective 
functioning  of  any  great  program  at  con- 
servation. There  can  be  no  successful  na- 
tional policy  unless  the  people  believe  In  It, 
have  a  reasonable  degree  of  understanding 
of  it.  and  support  it. 

Commission  and  pcmel  both  deplore  the 
haphazard  nature  of  much  of  our  water -con- 
servation activity  so  far,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate coordination  of  project  with  project 
and  the  frequent  faUure  of  benefit  to  equal 
expenditure.  Both  deplore  the  wastefulness 
of  oxir  lack  of  an  orderly  program  and  of  our 
failure  in  many  instances  to  count  the  cost. 
The  panel  is  particularly  emphatic  on  this 
last  point.  And  the  panel  adds:  "All  bene- 
ficiaries of  projects  should  be  required  to  re- 
imburse the  Federal  Treasury,  including  in- 
terest, for  an  equitable  portUm  of  the  bene- 
fits received  by  them." 

These  are  only  a  few  at  the  high  li^ts  of 
the  two  reports.  Necessary  Umits  on  my 
time  prohibit  an  adequate  treatment  of  the 
two  important  and  authoritative  declara- 
tions. Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  in- 
dicate that  the  work  of  the  Commission  snd 
of  the  panel  together  provide  an  excellent 
iMsls  for  constructive  action  toward  the  de- 
veloimient  of  a  national  water  policy. 

■OKI  pnsoNAL  snocxsnoNs 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  offering,  for 
whatever  ttiey  may  Im  worth,  a  few  svigges- 
tions  strictly  "on  my  own." 

1.  Conservation  does  not  mean  disuse.  It 
means  wise  use,  without  waste,  and  where 
possible,  with  improvement  of  the  resoxirce 
oonoemed. 

Much  opposition  to  conservation  programs 
Is  Ijssed  on  the  miscocceptiOQ  that  conser- 
vation means  disuse. 

a.  Oonservation  is  not  exclusively,  or.  in 
many  Instances,  cliiefiy  for  the  l>enefit  or 
assumed  l>enefit,  of  future  generations.  We 
cannot  always  know  what  future  generations 
will  need  or  desire.  (Conseivation  of  the 
stagecoach  was  made  obsolete  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  railroad. )  To  enlist  adequate  pub- 
lic support,  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources must  benefit  the  generation  by  which 
It  is  ftractlced,  as  all  sound  conserration  does, 
as  well  as  confer  benefits  on  future  genera- 
tions. 

3.  In  developing  a  national  water  polic]^— 
or  any  other  large-scale  program  for  the 
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conaerTfttton  of  natiiral  resources — It  is  nec- 
eoary  to  deal  with  aereral  different  kinds  of 
pfoblems — physical,  biological,  economic,  and 
human.  Human  problems  are  probably  the 
most  complex  and  difficult.  Among  the 
Tarlous  human  impedimenta,  the  following 
are  particularly  common  and  troublesome: 

(a)  The  mere  sentimentalist.  I  \inder- 
•core  the  word  "mere"  because  I  do  not  wish 
to  deprecate  all  sentiment.  Devoid  of  senti- 
ment, life  would  be,  as  some  one  said  long 
ago,  "brutish,  nasty,  and  short";  and,  more- 
over, many  conservation  programs  would  cer- 
tainly fall.  Combined  with  practicality, 
sentiment  has  enormous  value.  But  the 
mere  sentimentalist,  the  person  who  is  mo- 
tivated by  sentiment  exclusively,  is  often  a 
nuisance  in  the  development  of  conservation 
programs.  His  or  her  bllndspot  for  practical 
realities  often  antagonizes  large  sections  of 
the  public,  who  must  pay  the  bills  and  do 
the  work  and  whose  support  is  indispensable. 

(b)  The  blindly  selAsh  special -interest 
pers<Hi.  He  may  represent  any  of  a  variety 
of  special  Interests — conunercial,  political, 
agriciiltural.  educational,  or  bureaucratic. 
Federal,  or  State.  Enlightened  self-interest 
la  a  valtiable  factor  for  conservation,  but 
blind  selfishness  is  usually  an  impediment. 

(c)  The  reactionary.  He  opposes  all 
change. 

(d)  The  radical.  He  flaunts  one  part  of 
St.  Paul's  famous  dictum  but  flouts  the  other 
part.    He  is  eager  to  prove  aU  things  (try  all 

•things),  but  he  refuses  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.  Usually  he  favors  a  Federal 
policy  of  spend  and  spend.  Frequently  be 
favors  centralized  governmental  coercion  to 
make  democracy  wcrk.  Often  he  insists  that 
the  Federal  Government  foot  most  of  the 
bills  If  not  all  and  so  he  would  sell  our  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  Federal  pottage,  which, 
as  he  seems  not  to  understand,  is  really  our 
own  money,  less  deductions  for  rather  stiff 
transmission  and  handling  charges. 

(e)  The  demagog.  Whether  he  seeks  our 
TOtas,  our  financial  support,  or  anything  else 
we  have  to  offer,  he's  the  boy  who  tells  us 
what  he  thinks  we  like  to  hear,  whether  It's 
true  or  not.  He  knows,  none  better,  that  to 
most  of  us  truth  often  comes  bard.  If  he 
has  his  way,  he  strengthens  our  delusions. 
Increases  our  confusion,  and  impairs  our 
capacity  to  act  wisely  either  for  oiirselves  or 
In  the  public  interest. 

These  human  obstacles,  plus  lack  of  public 
understanding  and  other  Impedimenta,  help 
to  explain  the  long  time  lag  between  the 
Initial  expression  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  a  good  idea  for  a  national  water 
policy.  In  n.ovlng  toward  such  a  policy  we 
should  all  recognize  the  existence  of  these 
Impedimenta  and  learn  as  well  and  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  to  deal  effectively  with  them. 

4.  In  developing  a  national  water  policy. 
Federal,  State,  regional,  local  functions,  re- 
sponslbiUties.  and  relationships  impose  diffi- 
cult questions  and  problems.  This  is  no 
new  thing  in  American  history.  Conflict, 
controversy,  and  compromise  doubtless  will 
continue  so  long  as  we  have  a  free  society. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for 
freedom. 

Two  partial  analogies  Involving  Federal- 
State-local  relationships  may  be  helpful  to 
us.  They  are  the  national  system  of  high- 
ways and  the  national  system  of  land-grant 
colleges.  With  numerous  defects  and  Im- 
perfections, these  two,  nevertheless,  are 
highly  effective  and,  upon  the  \vhole.  reason- 
ably popular  with  the  public. 

6.  Some  briefly  stated  basic  requirements 
for  developing  and  applying  an  effective  and 
generally  acceptable  national  water  policy 
seem  to  me  to  be  (1)  Infinite  patience;  (2) 
persistence;  (3)  a  great  program  of  sound 
scientific  research  to  produce  the  factual 
data  necessary  as  a  basis  for  action  and  for 
education:  (4)  competent,  honest,  public- 
spirited,  respected,  two-fisted  leadership,  na- 
tionally, regionally,  and  In  the  States;  and 


(5)  a  public  sufficiently  enlightened  to  sup- 
port such  leadership. 

The  way  to  a  national  water  policy  In  this 
cotintry  Is  a  part  of  "man's  rough  road." 
The  obstacles  are  as  numerous  and  difficult 
as  the  objective  is  Important.  If  we  will 
recognize  adequately  the  Importance  of  a 
sound  national  policy,  and  If  we  will  face 
the  obstacles  honestly,  cotirageously.  and 
with  public  spirit  and  good  will,  we  can 
move  toward  a  sound  policy  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or  SLAWAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIW 

Wednesday,  Apnl  9.  1952 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  seri- 
ous situation  has  arisen  with  reference 
to  the  production  of  crimson  clover  In 
this  country.  In  the  year  1951  the  pro- 
duction of  crimson  clover  seed  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  21,400,- 
000  pounds,  61  percent  of  which  was  of 
the  reseeding  type.  One-third  of  the 
total  United  States  production  of  crim- 
son clover  seed  was  grown  in  Alabama. 
Imports  of  seed  for  1950-51  amounted  to 
13,500,000  pounds,  bnnglng  the  total 
amount  of  seed  available  for  planting  in 
1951  to  34.9OO,0C0  pounds.  I  am  also  ad- 
vised that  the  farmers  of  Alabama  have 
caused  to  be  erected  more  than  100  seed- 
cleaning  plants  in  the  past  few  years. 
Crimson  reseeding  clover  is  a  very  valu- 
able money  crop,  and  is  adding  consider- 
able  fertility  to  the  soil. 

This  crop  has  many  advantages  over 
the  common  type  of  clover  in  that  once 
a  good  stand  is  obtained  it  is  permanent 
and  makes  an  outstanding  grazing  crop. 
In  addition  to  this  quality,  it  deflmtely 
aids  in  water  and  soil  conservation. 

Last  year  because  of  the  importation  of 
French  and  Italian  clover  the  price  of 
Alabama  crim.son  clover  was  so  depressed 
that  the  market  was  destroyed.     Under 
date  of  July  6,  1951.  this  imported  crim- 
son clover  was  quoted  to  retail  at  22 
cents  per  pound.    Certified  crimson  re- 
seeding clover  cannot  be  produced  at  this 
price.     It  was  sold  by  retailers  at  about 
30  or  35  cents  per  pound.    The  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  practice  pay- 
ment  rate   for   establishing   stands  of 
crimson  clover  in  Alabama  was  16  cents 
per  iTound  for  either  conunon  crimson 
or    certified    reseeding    crimson   clover. 
The  common  type  is  good  for  only  a 
1-year  stand;  whereas,  the  reseeding  va- 
riety requires  no  further  planting  and 
gets  better  as  time  goes  along  with  proper 
attention.    Naturally,  this  payment  re- 
lationship encouraged  the  purchase  by 
farmers  of  common  crimson  clover  seed, 
a  large  percentage   of   which  was  im- 
ported.    In  addiUon  to  this  disadvan- 
tage, the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration  makes   no   difference    be- 
tween the  reseeding  crimson  clover  and 
the  foreign  imported  clover  in  making 
Its  payments  to  the  farmers.    We  defi- 
nitely feel  that  such  importation  and 
such  discrimination  is  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  growers,  the  farm- 


ers, and  the  stockmen.  The  question 
involved  is  whether  a  higher  rate  of 
assistance  should  be  offered  Alabama 
farmers  under  the  agricultural  conaer- 
vation  program  for  using  certified  re- 
seeding crimson  clover  than  is  offered  for 
using  regular  crimson  clover  seed.  As 
the  program  Is  operated  at  the  present 
time  no  difference  is  made  t)etween  these 
varieties  of  clover  and  the  same  assist- 
ance is  offered  fanners  for  seeding  crim- 
son clover  without  regard  to  whether 
the  seed  used  is  regular  or  certified  seed. 
According  to  my  information,  the  grow- 
ers of  reseeding  crimson  clover  require 
that  certain  standards  be  met  before  this 
seed  can  qualify  and  be  certified.  The 
State  experiment  stations  are  set  up  to 
adequately  prove  the  quality  of  plants 
and  Alabama's  farmer-directed  Crop 
Improvement  Association  Is  set  up  to 
adequately  supervise  the  standards  set 
for  the  production  of  certified  seed.  In 
turn,  the  State  and  coimty  PMA  com- 
mittees would  supervise  the  regulations 
under  which  the  practice  would  be  gov- 
erned. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  some 
reasonable  adjustment  of  this  matter 
must  be  made  and  I  have  requested  llr. 
a.  F.  Geissler,  Administrator.  Production 
and  Marketing  AdmliUstration,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington.  D.  C.  to  initiate  some  action  to 
increase  the  import  fee  on  crimson  clover 
seed  from  1  cent  per  pound  to  6  cents  per 
pound. 

I  believe  In  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism that  we  necessarily  must  have  ex- 
tended some  help  and  support  to  our 
Allies  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time.  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  should  encourage  Im- 
portation of  crops  which  are  destrojring 
the  eilorts  of  our  own  people  to  improve 
the  land  and  to  make  progress  in  agri- 
culture. The  South,  and  Alabama  in 
particular,  is  making  tremendous  strides 
in  livestock  and  cattle  raising.  We  have 
discovered  the  secret  of  all-year-round 
grazing  and  with  a  good  supply  of  water 
in  our  streams  we  can  compete  with  any 
section  of  the  Nation  in  growing  beef  and 
pork  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  We 
are  rapidly  converting  from  a  one-crop 
system  to  that  of  a  balanced  agriculture. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
from  agricultural  States  will  Join  me  In 
this  effort  to  protect  the  interest  of  our 
own  people. 

I  wish  to  include,  herewith,  a  copy  of 
a  letter  dated  AprU  1.  1952,  to  Mr.  Q.  F. 
Geissler.  Administrator,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  Unltci  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C..  from  the  officers  of  the  Autauga 
Reseeding  Crimson  Clover  Association. 
together  with  a  resolutiou  of  the  Tal- 
ladega County  Seeding  Growers  Asso- 
ciation concerning  this  matter: 

AOTADOA    RxSZEOIIfO    CBIlCaOM 

Ci-ovni  Association, 
PrattviUe.  Ala..  April  1.  19S2. 
Mr.  O.  F.  OnssLxa, 

Administrator,  Production  and  Mar- 
keting  Administration.  United  States 
Department  of  Affriculture.  Waah~ 
ington,  D.  C. 

D«A«  Ma.  GnasLia:  This  la  to  request  that 
action  be  Uken  under  section  23  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  and  the  Secretary's 
regiUatlons  on  import  quotas  and  fees.  16 
P.  R.  9343,  to  increase  the  Import  fee  on  crlm- 
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■on  clover  eeed  from  1  o«nt  per  poond  to  • 
cents  per  pound. 

ITils  action  la  requested  for  the  following 
reaaons: 

1.  That  acresfe  of  ertmeon  clover  being 
grown  for  eeed  production  In  the  United 
Btetes  Is  taScUmt  to  produce  the  Ifattoo'e 
requirements  for  this  particular  eeed. 

In  1661.  tbe  prodtictton  at  crlxnaon  ckrrer 
seed  was  eaUmated  at  ai  .400.000  pounda. 
61  percent  of  which  was  at  the  rnewidlim, 
type.  One-third  of  the  total  United  SUtee 
production  of  crimson  clover  eeed  waa  grown 
In  Alabama. 

Imports  of  seed  during  10SO-8I  amounted 
to  IS.SOOjOOO  pounds,  bringing  the  total 
amount  of  seed  available  for  planting  In  1951 
to  34.900,000  pounda.  This  is  considerably 
more  seed  than  la  nonnaUy  planted. 

a.  The  large  quantity  of  crimson  dOTcr 
■eed  Imported  during  1951  depressed  the 
price  to  such  an  extent  that  domestic-seed 
producers  could  not  meet  production  oosta. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  certified  reeeed- 
Ing  crimson  doTcr  seed. 

Orowert  in  Auuuga  County.  Ala.,  received 
an  average  of  34  centa  per  pound  for  certi- 
fied seed  sold  In  ia8L  It  Is  conaerratlTely 
estimated  that  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  certified  seed  amounted  to  25  centa 
per  pound.  In  addition,  many  local  seed 
were  xmaold  and  are  being  carried  over. 

Imparted  crimson  clover  seed  waa  avail- 
able to  wholesale  seed  dealers  at  13  to  16 
cents  per  pound  and  was  retailed  for  about 
25  cents  per  pound.  Certified  rreonfllng 
crimson  clover  seed  was  sold  by  rctailera  at 
about  iO  to  S6  cents  per  poimd. 

The  agricultural  conaenratloa  program 
practice  payment  rate  for  eetatoUahlng 
stands  of  crimson  clover  In  ^'»*««Trfi  waa  16 
cents  per  pound  for  either  common  crlmeoa 
or  certified  rceecdlng  crimson  clover.  Nat- 
urally this  ACP  payment  relatlonahlp  to 
retaU  price  of  seed  encouraged  the  rnirrhsse 
by  fanners  of  ocmmon  crlmeoa  clover  eeed* 
a  large  percentage  of  which  was  imported. 

S.  Din  to  the  large  quantity  of  foreign 
pvudueed  crimson  clover  seed  being  Imported 
and  to  the  low  price  of  these  Imported  seed. 
considerably  less  acreage  of  reseeding  crim- 
son clover  Is  being  certified  for  seed  produc- 
tion In  this  area  this  year. 

A  reduction  In  the  amotmt  of  certified  re- 
aeedlng  crlmeon  clover  seed  available  to 
farmers  (or  um  as  a  graslng.  aoU  conserving, 
aoll  building  crop  will  hinder  the  Nation's 
feed  and  forage  production  program.  Live- 
etock  production  eould  be  ewlninlj  eortalled 
by  such  a  developntent. 

4.  If  large  quantities  of  low-priced  Im- 
ported seed  eontlntie  to  be  pvmltted  en- 
trance Into  this  coimtry  without  adequate 
Imp^n  fee.  enterprtoee  amed  with  domestic 
•eed  production  wlU  also  suffer. 

During  the  past  10  years,  numeroiu  new 
buslneeaes  have  been  created  becatiae  of  the 
growth  at  domestic  seed  production.  Count- 
leaa  seed  cleaning  plants  (07  m  AUbama) 
are  now  In  operation  where  a  few  years  ago 
practtcaUy  none  were  operating. 

The  use  of  mechanical  harvesting  equip- 
ment on  Alabama  farms  has  been  greatly  In- 
creased, thereby  creating  a  better  market  (or 
the  manufactiuers  of  this  equipment.  The 
use  of  cloth  tMgs  for  packaging  domestic  seed 
for  sale  has  created  an  additlpnal  market  for 
cotton  matertala. 

If  diinneUt  pradoetlon  of  crimson  clover 
eeed  Is  deatwyed  beeauee  of  the  importation 
of  seed  without  adequate  import  fee.  these 
allied  industries  can  be  eerloualy  damaged. 
The  future  of  the  crimson  clover  seed  in- 
dustry in  Alabama  and  throughout  the 
South  is  dependent  upon  the  action  taken  in 
this  matter  by  the  Production  and  MarkeUng 
Administration  and  others  concerned.  The 
growth  of  related  enterprises,  including  in- 
•reaeed  livestock  production.  Is  also  at  stake. 
We  respectfully  ask  that  your  action  be 
favorable  on  our  requeat  for  an  Import  fee 


tnereaae  from  1  emt  p«  pound  to  6  cente 
per  pound  on  crlmeon  clover  eeed. 
Sincerely  youra. 

JhCm.  TTrxiiMMuum 
•A*^   waiWWOBTM, 

Prttident. 

D.  Z<,  TAXBaOTTGR, 

Vice  President. 
H.  Ownr  Mtm,  Jr., 

Secretvrff-Tre^surer. 

RcaoLimojr  or  ths  Taixaobba  Covmtt 

Seed  Oaowns  AaaocunoM 
Whereas  the  Talladega  County  Seed  Orow- 
ers  Association  at  its  anTmf^i  meeting  has  had 
brought  to  Its  attention  the  Immense  quan- 
tities of  foreign  crimson  clover  seed  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  from  various  Suro- 
pean  countrlee  without  duty  being  levied; 
and 

Whereas  Talladega  Coxuty  and  the  South- 
ern States  are  producers  of  crimson  clover 
eeed  of  a  very  high  quaUty  and  which  has  the 
pecuUar  advantage  of  reseeding  year  after 
year;  and 

Whereas  such  an  Importation  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  best  Interest  of  such  gnnrers 
and  of  the  farmers  and  stockmen  who  uae 
these  foreign  seed:  Therefore  be  It. 

Reaolved  by  this  meeting  of  the  Talladega 
County  Seed  Orowers  Association.  That  wa 
petition  the  Member*  of  Congrees  from  our 
State  that  they  endeavor  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  clover  seed  or  have  an 
adequate  tariff  imposed  thereon. 
Beepectfully  submitted. 

JOHWR.  Klus. 

President. 
O.  B.  Hnx. 

Vice  President, 
Cabsow  Wbttboiv, 
Seeretary-Treasurer. 


Trieste 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF  OONN ILTK.  UT 

m  THS  BOUSS  OF  BIPRXSENTATIVS8 

Wednesday,  AprU  9.  1952 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a 
self-explanatory  declaration  on  the 
Trieste  problem  presented  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Dean  Acheson.  by  a  dele- 
gation of  the  Italian-American  Labor 
Council,  which  was  printed  in  Justice, 
the  organ  of  the  International  Ladies 
Oarment  Workers. 

I  fully  concur  in  this  declaration,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  one  of  those  who  has 
long  advocated  the  return  of  Trieste  to 
the  Republic  of  Italy.  Trieste  is  Italian 
culturally,  spiritually,  geographically, 
historically,  and,  above  all,  the  over- 
whelming  majority  of  Its  population  de- 
rives from  Italian  ethnic  origin.  A  great 
contritnition  to  world  peace  can  be  made 
if  the  United  States  takes  a  firm  stand 
on  the  side  of  returning  Trieste  to  the 
Republic  of  Italy.  The  cause  of  peace 
will  be  enhanced  greatly  should  the 
United  States  take  the  lead  in  imple- 
menting the  1948  declaration  on  Trieste. 

The  above-mentioned  dedantion  fol- 
lows: 


DlCLJiBATIOW  OW  TR>  ^UUH  QuEB'llOK  PKS- 
tKHTtD  TO  SBCBITABT  OV  BTATB  DsaN  ACHS- 

•OM,  U*Mcm  26,  106a.  av  a  Dslmatiom  or 
TKB  ItAUAH-AaEoicaa  Laaan  Oouacn. 
The  Italian-American  Labor  CouncU  waa 
founded  at  a  critical  hour  when  it  was  urgent 


to  moblllfle  Americans  of  Italian  descent  to 
support  the  United  States  and  the  cause  of 
democracy  in  the  war  Impoaed  on  us  by  the 
Axis. 

The  contribution  made  by  our  organization 
tor  the  catise  of  victory  during  World  War  II 
and  for  the  rebtUlding  of  fraternal  friend- 
ship In  the  spirit  of  Uberty  between  America 
and  democratic  Italy  Is  a  matter  of  public 
record  and  has  been  recognized  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  our  Department 
of  State,  and  other  vital  agenclee  of  our 
country. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  when 
we  appeal  to  our  Government  on  matters  of 
relations  between  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Italy  our  only 
piUTwee  is  to  serve  the  vital  interests  of  our 
country,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
principles  and  ideala  of  freedom  and  Justice. 
Th"  pfutunount  and  most  urgent  question 
to  which  we  want  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
Secretary  of  State  is  the  Trieste  question. 
We  opposed  at  the  Paris  Conference  of  1946, 
the  formation  of  the  so-called  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  and  In  vain  we  warned  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  that  unhappy  time,  Ifr. 
Byrnes,  that  Trieste  would  become  a  real 
danger  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the 
future  of  democracy.  The  artificial  forma- 
tion of  the  so-called  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
proved  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  historical  and 
political  shortsightedneas,  so  much  so  that 
United  States,  Oreat  Brttaln.  and  Prance 
came  to  the  logical  conclusion  of  officially 
recognizing  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  blun- 
der, by  pledging  on  March  20,  1948,  the  re- 
turn at  the  Free  Trieste  Territory  to  Italy. 

Tills  pledge  was  reaffirmed  later  on  again 
and  again,  but  no  practical  step  had  been 
taken  to  Implement  it.  We  are  aware  that 
a  new  situation  was  created  in  our  relations 
with  Tito  when  he  apparently  split  from 
Stalin,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  ever  approve  a  policy  of 
appeasing  Tito  by  sacrificing  Justice,  Just  as 
It  was  done  In  1946  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference when  to  appease  Stalin  our  Secretary 
of  State  of  that  time  consented  to  an  unjxist 
and  vindictive  peace  to  be  imposed  on  Italy 
at  the  request  of  Alolotov  and  Vlahinaky. 

We  are  well  aware  and  pleaaed  that  the 
United  States,  in  recent  years,  has  revised 
ova  poUcy  toward  Italy  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  thia  is  a  credit  we  gladly  want  to 
extend  to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  to 
our  Nation.  Italy  has  been  admitted  into 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  acconled 
substantial  economic  aid  on  the  road  of  re- 
covery. Ptn-thermore,  the  United  States,  as 
we  had  wished  and  expected,  took  the  lead- 
erahlp  In  preparing  the  burial  of  the  unji»t 
Italian  Peace  Treaty. 

However,  as  far  as  the  Trieste  question  la 
concerned,  not  only  has  there  been  no  ap- 
parent progress,  but  a  widespread  impression 
has  been  created  that  the  United  Statea, 
Oreat  Britain,  and  France  are  Ha^nrtg  down 
from  their  1946  pledge. 

Bloody  riots  in  "nieste  and  other  Italian 
Cities  clearly  demonstrate  that  neo-totall- 
tarlans  are  all  out  to  capitalize  on  the 
TVleste  Issue  as  their  greatest  opportionlty 
to  undermine  democracy,  to  slander  and  dis- 
credit the  present  valiant  leaders  of  free 
Italy,  and  to  poiaon  relations  with  the  demo- 
cratic Western  World. 

ICarshal  Tito  tias  shown  that  be  is  not  only 
unwilling  to  settle  the  issue  in  a  Just  and 
honorable  manner,  but  by  Ills  violations  and 
oppressive  policies  In  the  zone  B  he  has 
greatly  contributed  to  provoke  a  further  de- 
terioration of  relations  with  free  Italy,  a 
nation  which  surely  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  American  public  opinion  nnore  ♦•>>*"  tti^ 
Tugoalav  dictator. 

We  call  on  our  Government  to  take  aa 
Immediate  and  vigorous  initiative  for  con- 
crete and  practical  steps  to  dispel  the  die- 
trust  that  the  long-delayed  implementation 
Of  the  March  20. 1948,  declaration  has  created 
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aaoog  thb  peopl*  of  Tlrtost*  and  of  entlr* 
Italy. 

Anothgr  mcr*  reaillnnAtlon  ot  ttiat  pledg* 
would  not  help  to  deeresae  the  teiulon  or 
make  the  people  of  Ttieste  and  other  parte 
of  Italy  men  eonlldent.  Deeds  are  needed 
BOW  and  not  words. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  hare  eon- 
trttmted  billionB  of  dollars  to  help  the  people 
of  Western  Europe  on  tbe  nMd  to  democ* 
racy. 

We  warn  that  these  sacrlfloes  of  the  Amerl> 
can  people  would  be  nullified  In  Italy  if  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  Is  not  returned  to 
democratic  Italy  without  any  further  delay. 

Tito  should  be  reminded  that  with  the 
help  of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  western  com- 
placency, he  annexed  such  Italian  cities  aa 
Zara.  Plume,  and  Pola.  The  fact  that  some 
small  minorities  of  the  Free  Territory  are 
TugoelaTB  is  rather  Insignificant  in  compari- 
son to  the  cruel  Injustice  which  was  com- 
mitted when  the  Italians  of  Zara.  Plume, 
Pola.  and  other  localities  of  western  Istria 
were  brutally  annexed  by  Tito. 

Bectlons  are  imminent  In  southern  Italy 
where  neototalltarians  are  feverishly  ex- 
ploiting the  Trieste  issiie  to  mislead  the 
Italian  people  to  abcuidon  their  faith  in 
America  and  in  the  other  democracies.  We 
don't  ask  our  Oovemment  to  make  any 
promise,  for  It  would  be  derided  and  com- 
pared to  the  not  yet  honored  promise  of 
1948.  With  the  paramount  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  freedom  In  o\ir  mind 
and  our  heart,  we  urge  our  Oovemment  to 
announce,  before  It  la  too  late,  concrete  steps 
for  a  solution  of  the  thorny  Trieste  question, 
which  to  be  a  Just  solution  must  be  based  on 
the  March  20,  1948.  declaration  with  an 
added  arrangement  aimed  at  securing  guar- 
anties for  the  Italian  minorities  annexed  by 
Tito,  and  for  the  small  minorities  of  Yugo- 
slavs Inside  the  Trieste  Territory  belonging 
to  Italy. 


Floo^  Menace  Rises  k  Upper  Midwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  soxrrH  Dakota 
Df  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATIYES 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  8i)eaker.  we  were 
an  shocked  last  spring  when  the  great 
floods  hit  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  areas. 
Devastation  beyond  comprehension  was 
suffered  by  the  people  of  this  area  be- 
cause proper  precautionary  measures 
had  not  been  taken  in  the  past.  Little 
or  nothing  had  been  done  to  speed  up 
the  construction  of  dams  which  would 
have  held  back  the  deluge. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  flood 
In  that  area  last  year  cost  over  a  billion 
dollars  and  in  addition  the  Congress 
appropriated  another  $25,000,000  for  re- 
Uef.  That  one  flood  cost  enough  to 
build  all  four  major  dams  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  still  have  enough  money 
left  over  to  build  many  tributary  river 
dams. 

The  situation  is  very  similar  this  year. 
The  whole  river  basin  is  undergoing 
flooding  again.  We  are  making  our 
yearly  sacrifice  to  nature  in  man-made 
and  natural  resources.  It  is  costly,  but 
it  could  be  prevented  if  we  would  merely 


build  the  necessary  dams.  The  four 
main  stream  dams  on  the  Missouri  River 
are  the  Garrison  Dam.  Oahe.  Fort  Ran- 
dall, and  Oavins  Point.  We  could  build 
all  these  for  what  the  floods  cost  us  last 
year. 

I  include  here  a  news  story  on  recent 
flood  developments  in  the  Midwest 
taken  out  of  the  Washington  Poet: 

Flood  IIzwacx  Risks  dc  Uprb  IIdwcst 

Sooth  Siottx  Crrr,  Ncaa..  April  8— Flood- 
water  poured  down  the  Missouri  and  Red 
Rivers  today,  threatening  to  smash  upper 
mldwestem  irrees  and  drive  thousands  of 
persons  from  their  homes. 

The  lllsaourl  raced  past  this  city  at  20 
miles  an  hour  laden  with  telephone  poles, 
chicken  coops,  and  other  debris  and  olQclala 
warned  125  families  in  a  14-block  area  that 
the  levee  would  not  hold. 

The  Mlssotui  dcxxl  put  water  under  the 
$1,970,000  "dry"  bridge  at  Decatur.  Nebr.. 
for  the  first  time  since  It  was  buUt  7  years 
ago  on  the  expectation  that  the  Iflssouri 
channel  would  be  diverted  to  flow  under  It. 
The  diversion  never  was  accomplished  for 
lack  of  funds. 

The  Red  River  of  the  North  menaced  100 
homes  at  Moorbead,  Minn.,  and  threatened 
to  overflow  Into  Breckinridge,  Minn.,  and 
Wahpeton  and  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

The  Mississippi  also  was  rising  and  fore- 
casters  said  It  would  top  flood  stage  at  Aitkin. 
Minn.  The  Minnesota  River  threatened  the 
towns  of  Montevideo  and  Mankato  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  State. 

The  Missouri  rose  so  fast  at  Linton.  N. 
Dak.,  that  farmer  Glen  Woods  awoke  Just 
In  time  to  fish  his  shoes  out  of  the  water 
In  his  bedroom  and  escape  from  his  house. 

Parm  hand  Arthur  Zumbaum.  SO.  was 
trapped  In  his  home  near  Bismarck  for  44 
hours  before  he  smashed  a  hole  through 
the  roof,  climbed  out.  and  was  rescued  by  a 
helicopter. 

One  nuin  was  killed  and  two  other  per- 
sons were  injured  at  Waahbiim.  N.  Dak., 
when  a  Boo  Line  track  washed  out  Just  as 
a  passenger  train  passed  over  It,  plunging 
the  locomotive  down  a  IQ-foot  embankment. 

The  Missouri  threatened  to  knock  out 
power  planU  at  Pierre.  8.  Dak.,  and  at  Port 
Pierre,  across  the  river.  Workmen  raced  to 
bolster  protecting  levees. 

About  1.4O0  persons  forced  from  their 
homes  at  Slouz  Falls.  8.  Dak.,  delayed  re- 
turning because  new  crests  were  b\aidlnf 
up  on  the  Sioux  River  to  the  north. 

Riverside  homes  along  the  Missouri  were 
being  sandbagged  at  Tankton.  S.  Dak.,  as 
the  liver  rose  within  4  Inches  of  splUlng 
Into  town. 

South  Slouz  City  engineer  James  Cash- 
man  warned  residents  that  a  secondary 
8 -foot  emergency  levee  was  needed  to  pro- 
tect $750,000  worth  of  property  because  pres- 
ent levees  couldn't  hold  back  the  expected 
crest. 


Greek  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEMTATIVZS 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Harry  Papps.  and  which  appeared 


In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Mon- 
day. March  24,  1952. 

Prom  all  that  I  hare  learned  about  Mr. 
Papps,  he  is  a  representative  of  thorn 
Americans  of  Greek  origin  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country  and  who  are  quite  as  much  Am- 
bassadors at  Large  as  those  who  are 
given  definite  portfolios.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  like  again  to  restate  the 
tremendous  Job  that  is  being  done  in 
Greece  by  our  American  Ambassador 
there.  John  E.  Peurlfoy: 


Oinx  IWDCrsxinafCS  Dat 
To  the  Sew  York  Hermi4  Twibune: 

As  an  American  who  knows  of  the  love  and 
esteem  of  the  people  of  Oreece  toward  the 
people  of  America,  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  to  the  Greek  people,  on 
March  25.  their  anniversary  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day:  Happy  anniversary  day  to 
all  of  you. 

We  Americana  have  played  an  Important 
role  in  helping  Greece  obtain  her  Inde- 
pendence in  1828.  Also,  when  Greece  was 
about  to  be  encircled  by  the  Iron  cxirtaln  of 
communism  a  few  years  ago.  It  r-as  America 
again,  through  the  inltutlve  of  President 
Harry  S-  Truman,  who  helped  the  Greeks  to 
crjsh  communism  from  the  soil  of  Greece. 

Recently  General  Elsenhower  weleooMd 
Oreece  as  a  new  member  of  NATO.  Prom 
the  top  of  the  Acropolis  In  Athens.  General 
Elsenhower  saluted  the  people  of  Greece  m 
America's  dependable  friend  and  ally,  and 
also  saluted  the  soldiers  of  Greece  fighting 
In  Korea  side  by  side  with  our  own  Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

Greece  has  always  been  small.  But  when 
Greece  has  fought  for  her  freedom  and  In- 
dependence, the  free  world  has  always  sa- 
luted her  mightiness  and  heroism.  America 
can  Well  be  proud  In  having  at  her  side  in 
fighting  the  tyranny  and  ensUvement  of 
communism.  UtUe  but  mighty  and  freedom- 
loving  Greece.  Happy  Independence  Day  to 
our  Greek  friends. 

HaaaT  Pj 

N«w  Toax,  March  19.  1952. 


Veterans' Medical  Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HO^.  T.  MILLET  HAND 


07  NIW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
consent  of  the  House.  I  am  including 
In  the  Record  a  letter  from  Prank  J. 
Dlmond,  which  is  quite  typical  of  the 
sentiment  of  nearly  every  veteran  in 
my  district.  On  the  whole,  they  arc 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  medical 
treatment  they  are  getUng  from  the 
Veterans*  Administration,  and.  therefore, 
they  quite  naturally  oppose  the  sugges- 
tion that  these  services  be  radically 
changed  and  consolidated  into  a  united 
medical  administration. 

The  letter  foUows: 

Ocxaw  Crrr,  W.  J. 

D«A«   CowoacaaiCAir  Hand:     Through   the 

good    oOlces   of    Anthony   Volpe.   Cape   May 

County's    veterans'    service    officer,    I    was 

prompUy  admitted  to  the  veterans'  hospital 
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In  Wilmington.  Del.,  oo  Pebruary  1.  I  was 
a  patient  for  7  weeks,  and  Z  want  to  go  on 
record  as  having  reeelved  durlnf  that  time 
the  flneat  medical  attentkm.  the  beet  poe- 
slble  nursing  care,  and  first-elaas  aenrlee  from 
the  ordeclles,  all  given  meat  cbeei fully  wltb 
m  emlle. 

X  know  that  there  are  certain  forees  at 
work  trying  to  do  away  with  the  Veterans' 
Admlnletratloii  and  merge  the  work  with  a 
new  department.  To  this  I  am  opposed. 
•  *  *  The  Veterans'  Administration  la 
doing  a  good  Job.  Xjeave  It  alone. 
Cordially. 

ffkung  J.  DncowD. 


SUtes  vf  ApprapriatiMM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 


Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHSSENIATIVB 
Wednesday,  AprU  9,  1952 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
a  table  showing  the  status  of  the  i4H?n>- 
prlatlons  so  far  considered  by  the 
Bouse: 


Bomm  metion  on  appropriaiionM  as  of  Apr.  9.  19S2 


«■ 

Total  rwinest 

Commlttse  oat 

Pkwroot 

Total  eat 

TiSHory-Post  oars  > 

|ll<l^li^00O 

1.0iaMS,«3S 

LM^  410,  set 

M^  001. 800 
0^977.100 

ttooaooo 
7a«oo 

■cm.  082. 770 

172,600.000 

w,9«a,«a 

W7.MH.MS 
M7.  S>l,?l» 

in.M7.on 

9B^  90^  too 

•3,!W.ono 
KSBa.000 

10.04.010 

a^ist^uo 

S7(l,M).000 

Taec  48^700 

»i.i«7.ns 

U9,  753.347 

aaMtgoo 

ItMOtOOO 
18.000 

SMC  nans 

Intsrtsr* 

ClTUfaBrtlou 

I>Htrirt  of  Colomhls     ...  

X4ra.ooo 

Mntor  Osrrtfr  Cktim  O iijajsa 

Ksm.m,m 

fftaUi  riMWirn  aei  f^iHr^ry  ' 

47a,ao^7io 

TiM  t»4itt 

<7.04i.ant» 

i^M.a^iM 

Sn.  417,  »7 

a4oi.ncBn 

to  ^Mnd  from 
nnlts  reduos 


fnnd«,  ivoHpt!!.  eto- 
annuaJ  leave,  iizs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  Apivo- 
priations  Committee  and  the  House 
should  be  congi'atulated  on  the  effort  to 
balance  the  budget. 


Sea  P«««r  Akut  Te  Be  lapured 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAatACHXTann 

ZM  THS  HODSX  OP  RKPRXSSNTATIVgS 
Wednetdav.  April  9,  1952 

ICrs.  ROGERS  Of  MASsacbusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoao,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence  from 
the  Washington  Eveninc  Star  of  April  9, 
1952: 

£ka  Powaa  About  To  Bs  iMrAiaan — Houaa 
CoMicmzs  lisMms  Mova  To  Scirm.K  Navt 
PuNoa  To  Stabt  SBcom  or  LAaoa  Aiacaarr 

Ctasim 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

American  aea  power — which  today  Is  prl- 
marUy  air  power  from  the  decks  of  floating 
bases — Is  about  to  be  eerlously  Impaired. 

It  lan't  because  of  ecooomy.  It  lent  aa 
edict  from  the  President.  It  Isnt  any  Inter- 
scrvlce  friction,  for  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  no  longer  seek  to  cut  each 
other's  budgets.  It  Is  something  mysterious 
that  Is  happening  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
•antBtlves  behind  the  aoenea. 

Par  the  United  States  Navy  offered  to  take 
any  other  equivalent  cut  in  funds  selected 
by  the  committees  in  Congress  if  It  could 
only  preserve  the  appropriation  It  sought  for 
the  second  large  aircraft  carrier  of  the  For' 
rextal  class. 

The  principle  la  one  of  basic  Importance 
to  the  security  of  the  Nation.  When  the 
military  oOlcials  at  the  Government — the 
men  whoae  life  work  it  Is  to  devise  ways  aiKl 
of  defending  the  country — put  the 
priority  on  a  certain  type  of  weapon 


or  instrument  of  defense,  should  such  an 
Item  be  voted  down  cr  should  each  armed 
eervlce  be  permitted  to  take  the  liunp  siun 
given  It  by  Congress  and  make  the  best  use 
of  It  that  It  can  for  the  defense  of  the 
Matlonf 

About  Sll.OOO.OOO.OOO  or  thereabouts  will 
be  appropriated  for  the  Navy,  and  there  waa 
one  Item  in  It  amounting  to  less  than  2 
pereant  of  that  total  which  was  sought  by 
the  Navy  to  sUrt  the  second  of  its  series  of 
large  aircraft  carriers.  The  Navy  even  of- 
fered to  cease  work  on  other  ships  and  make 
an  lounedlate  economy  of  exactly  the  same 
sum— •308.000,000— but.  for  some  reason  not 
explained.  Members  of  Congress  have  sud- 
denly declared  opposition  to  this  second 
carrier. 

It  means  a  reversal  of  the  position  taken 
many  months  ago  by  varloiis  members  of  the 
House  Armed  ServlceB  Committee— a  reversal 
that  in  sooM  respects  endangers  the  security 
of  the  United  States  In  the  world  far  more 
than  perhaps  was  realised  by  tbose  Congress- 
men who  are  now  scuttling  the  project. 

The  best  explanation  of  why  the  aircraft 
carriers  are  needed  Is  to  read  the  record  of 
what  Is  happening  In  the  attempt  of  the 
United  States  at  a  cost  of  vast  outlays  at 
doUars  to  build  land  bases  in  North  Africa. 
Those  are  fixed  bases  and,  any  day  that  a 
revolution  arises  In  the  countries  which  have 
given  peroUaslon  to  construct  the  bases,  the 
United  States  Is  at  the  mercy  of  new  factions 
and  new  governments.  The  case  for  floating 
baaaa  was  set  forth  on  November  ao.  1051,  in 
a  speech  in  New  York  City  by  the  present 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Fechteler. 
when  he  said: 

"The  Navy  has  the  capability  of  deliver- 
ing an  atomic  bomb,  or  many  atomic  bombs, 
from  a  point  anywhere  on  the  70  percent  of 
the  earth's  surface  covered  by  water  to  a 
target  within  the  radius  of  action  of  carrier- 
based  planes,  a  distance  of  some  000  nautical 
miles." 

But  even  more  pertinent  la  the  statement 
made  in  another  speech  by  Admiral  Fechteler 
on  March  7  of  this  year  In  Chicago,  when 
he  said: 

"The  modem  aircraft  carrier  Is  much  mors 
than  a  mere  vessel  at  aea.  It  Is  a  highly 
mobile,  highly  defensible,  highly  sclf-sulll- 
clent  air  field  which  can  be  nuived  at  40 


miles  per  hour  to  any  part  at  the  earths 
surface  where  there  will  be  water  under  the 
keel.  And  from  any  such  point  It  can  launch 
Its  attack. 

"Tbeae  things  It  can  do  from  the  interna- 
tional vraters  of  the  high  seas  without  resort 
to  diplomatic  channels.  Tlte  use  of  carricTa 
Is  not  hampered  by  any  restrictive  promise 
made  to  a  foreign  power  In  exchange  for  base 
rights  on  foreign  soil.  Nor  wUi  the  vagaries 
of  the  political  complexion  of  any  ally  change 
or  affect  cur  abUlty  to  use  carriers  at  will. 

"No  treaty  rlghu  need  precede  the  use  of 
carrier  air  power.  The  carrier's  employment 
is  completely  unmolested  by  the  changing 
fortunes  at  foreign  poUtlcal  sltuatloiia. 

"U  yoQ  will  take  a  chart  ot  the  world  and 
draw  upon  the  earth's  land  mansm  a  llxte 
Which  Is  600  miles  from  the  sea.  you  wlU 
have  a  picture  of  the  range  to  which  naval 
power  can  be  extended  over  the  Isnd.  You 
will  be  surprised,  I  think,  to  observe  the 
concentration  of  Important  spots  and  areas 
of  the  world  which  Ue  within  the  range  at 
carrier  air  power. 

"You  win  note  that  the  continent  ot  Eu- 
rope Is  In  rsallty  only  a  peninsula.  The 
space  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic 
Is  only  750  miles  wide — no  more  than  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  Northern  Korean 
border. 

"The  current  hoetllltles  in  Korea  occur  on 
a  peninsula.  Many  other  possible  threats 
to  world  peace  exist  In  peninsula  areas— 
auch  as  Indochina  and  Malaya." 


One  Haadredtli  Atunrcrsary  of  tlie  Deadi 
of  J4»iu  Howard  Payae,  Aatiior  of  H4 
Sweet  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOOSI  OP  RB>RBSKNTATIVB 

Wednesday,  AprU  9,  1952 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
stop  for  one  monoent  in  the  busy  press 
of    urgent    matters    and    consider    the 

thoughts  of  a  man  who  died  Just  100 
years  ago  today:  John  Howard  Payne. 
Why  should  we  do  this?  Perhaps  it  is 
Just  to  say  thank  you  for  the  lovely  song 
he  gave  us,  a  poignant  melody  we  love 
so  well— Home  Sweet  Home. 

Strange  always,  the  curious  some- 
thing that  makes  what  we  today  caU  a 
hit  tune.  We  know  Uttle  of  the  opera 
Clari  in  which  It  first  appeared,  but  who 
does  not  know  the  song?  Who  does  not 
love  the  simple  melody,  with  the  poign- 
ant words  which  seem  to  express  the 
deep  heart  of  a  Nation  and  its  love  of 
home? 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Leo  Weidenthal.  one  of 
Cleveland's  eminent  citizens  and  cultural 
leaders,  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
has  been  called  to  the  centenary  of  the 
death  of  this  man  who  was  artist,  com- 
poser, actor,  and  who,  in  addition,  repre- 
sented the  United  States  across  the  seas. 
My  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
284.  gave  rise  to  the  appointment,  by  the 
President,  of  four  Members  of  the  House 
and  four  of  the  Senate,  and  eight  repre- 
sentative citizens,  to  the  John  Howard 
Pajme  Memorial  Commission.  He  then 
appointed  Senator  Benu)n,  Mr.  Leo  Wei- 
(tenthal,  and  myself  as  a  committee  to 
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carry  through  such  plans  as  could  be 
put  into  action  In  the  short  time  remain- 
ing. All  members  of  the  Commission 
were  advised  by  wire  of  the  President's 
action,  and  have  received  several  com- 
munications from  this  committee,  which 
fiinctioned  out  of  Cleveland.  glvlrLg  them 
the  Cleveland  plan  of  celebration  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  each  would  do 
all  possible  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
memorial  day. 

May  I  take  a  moment  to  thank  all  of 
those  who  have  served  on  the  John  How- 
ard Payne  Memorial  Commission,  in  pur« 
suance  of  my  resolution,  for  their  will- 
ingness so  to  do. 

Let  me  express  also  my  appreciation 
of  the  action  taken  by  Gov.  Frank  J. 
Lausche,  of  Ohio,  and  Mayor  Thomas 
Burke,  of  Cleveland,  for  their  splendid 
cooperation  in  proclaiming  Home  Sweet 
Home  Week.  They  did  this  in  deference 
to  the  ideals  nourished  in  the  American 
home,  and  in  recognition  of  the  hopes  of 
Americans  for  the  bettering  of  homes  all 
over  the  world.  Above  all  do  I  want  to 
renew  here  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Weidenthal 
for  the  original  suggestion  that  we  com- 
memorate in  some  way  the  life  and  death 
of  the  man  who  wrote  Home  Sweet 
Home. 

Tou  will  be  interested  to  know,  I  am 
sure,  that  in  Cleveland  several  leading 
civic  groups  jointly  sponsored  the  reen- 
actment  of  Payne's  opera  Clarl.  from 
which  came  the  strains  of  his  immortal 
hymn.  Home  Sweet  Home.  With  the 
fine  cooperation  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  In  whose  auditorium  the  opera 
was  heard,  these  groups— the  Western 
Reserve  Society  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Early  Settlers  Association  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society — trained  the  singers  and 
musicians  for  a  spirited  rendition  of  the 
opera  to  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic 
audience  on  April  8. 

Also,  you  will  want  to  know  that  early 
this  morning  a  number  of  us  gathered 
at  Payne's  grave  in  Oakhill  Cemetery, 
Georgetown.  A  wreath  of  lovely  flowers 
had  been  sent  down  from  East  Hampton, 
N.  Y..  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Ernkst  Greenwood,  who  so 
ably  represents  the  district  which  claims 
the  early  years  of  Colonel  Payne's  life. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  as  this 
wreath  was  placed  against  the  monu- 
ment which  had  been  erected  to  him  in 
1883  by  Mr.  William  C.  Corcoran,  of 
Washington.  It  was  he  who  brought 
back  to  this  country  the  remains  of  John 
Howard  Payne  which  had  lain  so  long  in 
foreign  soil.  At  one  side  of  the  hand- 
some monimient,  carefully  set  in  the 
grass,  is  the  marble  slab  which  had  cov- 
ered his  Tunisian  grave.  On  it  one  sees 
the  insignia  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
enunent,  and  reads  of  the  "soldier,  ar- 
tist, composer,  and  loyal  representative. 
Col.  John  Howard  Payne,  who  died  on 
April  9,  1852."  One  reads  there  in  the 
marble  also,  to  my  amazement,  that  he 
was  born  in  Boston.  This  makes  the 
third  claimant  to  the  honor  of  having 
given  life  to  this  illustrious  American 
gentleman. 

But  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
overmuch  with  the  beginnings  of  John 
Howard  t^ayne  on  this  day  on  which  we 


have  attempted  to  do  him  honor.  We 
need  only  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  contribution  he  made  so  many  years 
ago  to  the  expression  of  one  of  the  deep- 
est instincts  a  man,  woman,  or  child  can 
have — a  love  for  home.  The  thanks  of 
a  nation  are  yours  today  and  always, 
John  Howard  Pajme. 


'^Arisona  BewUderi  National  Analysts  by 
Carr7iii{  Water  on  Both  Shouldert" 
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HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  above 
headline  was  not  written  by  me.  It 
appears  in  the  March  issue  of  a  business 
report  published  by  the  Valley  National 
Bank  of  Phoenix,  the  largest  financial 
institution  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Arizona  F>eople,  including  bank  presi- 
dents, have  taken  me  to  task  for  my 
opposition  to  the  multi-billion-dollar 
central  Arizona  project.  In  view  of 
this,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  making 
available  to  Congress  material  pertinent 
to  the  matter  of  the  proposed  project's 
feasibility  and  the  questions  of  agricul- 
ture, water  supply  and  irrigation  gener- 
ally in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Proponents  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  have  long  told  Congress,  and  in 
particular  my  committee,  that  their 
State  was  threatened  with  economic 
chaos  because  of  prolonged  drought  and 
an  inadequate  water  supply.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  would  soon  be 
homeless  in  Arizona,  these  witnesses  said, 
unless  the  project  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

ADMITS    IAOT7CHT    CZAOCKKATCO 

Presumably  the  officials  of  the  Valley 
National  Bank  know  the  facts,  and  may 
be  relied  upon  to  tell  the  truth  in  their 
reports  to  the  businessmen  and  investors 
of  the  Nation.  The  bank  states  that 
it  must  frankly  confess  that  reports  of 
the  Arizona  drought  are  sometimes  exag- 
gerated. 

However — 

The  bank  report  continues — 

we  hope  some  day  to  get  the  additional  water 
to  which  we  are  entitled  and.  as  Indicated 
below,  would  have  no  dUQculty  in  proving 
that  we  can  make  better  uae  of  it  than  th« 
next  fellow. 

The  "below"  referred  to  is  a  table 
showing  the  growth  of  Arizona  crop  pro- 
duction. In  the  face  of  a  claimed  ruin- 
ous drought  and  a  swiftly  disappearing 
water  supply.  Arizona  increased  her 
acreage  under  irrigation  from  681,000 
acres  in  1940  to  1,100.000  acres  in  1951. 
aacoiD  csops 

In  1951.  according  to  the  bank,  Ari- 
zona's cash  Income  from  agricultural 
crops  was  more  than  $298,000,000.  This 
was  approximately  triple  the  1946  figure, 
at  which  time  the  central  Arizona  proj- 


ect was  first  proposed,  and  more  than 
10  times  the  1940  income. 

Says  the  bank: 

We  mention  theM  flguras  with  some  mls- 
glTings.  Ariaona  actually  led  the  Nation  in 
percentage  growth  of  farm  Income  durtag 
thU  period,  a  fact  which  probably  calls  for 
apoloiglea  rather  th*n  boasting. 

Pretty  good  for  a  State  that  during 
last  year's  hearings  on  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  was  said  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  an  economic  collapse  because  of  water 
shortage  and  drought. 

aizBOMA  ADUxn  usiMQ  pmoTAOANaa 

Another  statement  by  the  bank  Is 
somewhat  more  amazing.    It  declares: 

Arizona's  most  recent  drought  Mems  to  be 
broken  although  drought  is  probably  % 
xneanLngleas  term  in  Arizona  since  our  dry 
spells  vary  only  as  to  degree.  The  past  few 
years  have  been  extra  dry  but.  with  timely 
adherence  to  the  law  of  averages,  precipita- 
tion this  winter  has  been  the  best  in  10 
years.  Our  storage  dams  already  contain 
more  water  than  at  any  time  in  7  years,  wltli 
a  big  spring  runoff  yet  to  com*. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  slnee 
the  bank's  report  was  published.  Arizona 
reservoirs  are  overflowing,  water  is  run- 
ning to  waste,  every  irrigation  ditch  la 
brimfull.  and  in  some  places  water  Is 
being  given  away  free  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  It. 

As  the  bank's  statement  points  out. 
this  is.  indeed,  good  news.  Says  the 
bank: 

This  Is  good  news,  of  cotirse.  but  outside 
analysts  may  continue  to  be  confused  re- 
gardlng  Arizona's  basic  long-term  wster  sit- 
uation. To  a  considerable  extent,  this  la 
Arizona's  own  fsult  because,  on  the  one 
hand.  It  has  tended  to  magnify  lu  water 
needs  (for  propaganda  purposes)  while,  at 
the  same  time.  It  has  been  neither  very  fru- 
gal nor  foresighted  In  the  handling  ot  tta 
existing  water  resoxirces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rather  astonish- 
ing statement,  coming  from  people  who 
have  asked  the  Government  to  spend 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  for  a  project 
to  bring  supplemental  water  to  some 
landowners  in  central  Arizona. 

The  Valley  National  Bank  further  re- 
ports: 

In  common  with  many  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, Arizona's  water  supply,  although  lim- 
ited. Is  definitely  adequate  for  all  "Ofttl- 
nary  "  purposes — Including  almost  unlimited 
municipal  growth.  Arizona  has  ample  water 
to  support  10  to  20  times  Its  present  popu- 
lauon.  If,  In  the  distant  future,  it  ever  be- 
comes necessary  to  use  such  water  primarily 
for  domestic  consumption.  A  sharp  distinc- 
tion must  always  be  made  between  water 
for  agricultural  use  and  water  for  munlclp«d 
use. 

Nzvn  A  caop  tulxjmm 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  States  of  the  Union 
can  boast  that  they  have  never  known  a 
crop  failure.  But  that  is  what  the  Val- 
ley Bank  reports,  which  follows: 

In  spite  of  sparse  and  erratic  rainfall. 
Arizona  has  never  had  a  crop  faUure  due  to 
InaxifHclent  water  since  its  system  of  storage 
reaerrolrs  was  establUhed.  Water  haa  some- 
times been  rationed,  and  acreage*  reduoMl 
accordingly,  but  farmers  always  know  how 
much  water  they  win  have  before  planting 
a  given  crop.  Furthermore,  they  get  the 
^•*«r  exactly  when  they  want  It.  Controlled 
irrigation,  plus  the  fabulous  fertUlty  of  Arl- 
sona  soil,  makes  It  possible  to  outproduce 
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the  rest  of  the  eoontry  tn  most  crops  suited 
to  this  ellmate. 

I  bellere  the  headline  on  the  bank  re« 
port,  which  is  reproduced  at  the  begin- 
ning, la  moat  suitable  to  the  case  of  the 
proposed  central  Ariaona  project.  Most 
outfflde  analysts  would  be  somewhat  be- 
wildered, with  Arizona  admittedly  carry- 
ing water  on  both  shoulders.  So  might 
a  Congressman  m  somewhat  bewildered 
after  hearing  the  cries  that  drought  and 
water  shortage  were  devastating  Arizona, 
aod  at  the  same  time  reading  a  report 
from  the  biggest  bank  in  the  SUte  say. 
Ing  that  Arizona  never  had  It  so  good, 
was  never  so  prosperous,  never  had  so 
much  water,  never  made  so  much  money 
out  of  crops,  and  never  had  such  a  bright 
future.  Still,  they  a&k  the  taxpayers  of 
my  State  of  Ohio  to  contribute  $119.- 
000.000  to  the  central  Ariaona  project 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarlrs.  I  include  the  letter  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  George  W.  Mickle 
and  my  reply  to  him: 

PauKMix  Trru  k  Ttvn  Co., 
Fhoenix.  Ari*..  March  25.  If 52. 
Bon.  FKAinc  T.  Bow, 

JVOMse  of  Mepreaentmtivea, 

W*shin0<m.  D.  C. 

Daaa  OMmiasMAir  Bow:  Tou  wUl  perhaps 
rceall  mmOng  ma  at  a  luncheon  at  the  West- 
ward Ho  Hotel  in  Phoenix  on  your  trip  west 
about  a  year  ago.  At  that  time.  Mr.  Gates, 
from  Klagman.  Ariz.,  and  I  discussed  with 
you  the  central  Ariaona  project. 

X  hare  before  me  extension  of  remarks 
made  by  you  on  March  IS,  19S3.  as  they  ap- 
pear In  the  OoMaaaiBaasrAL  Rbcxmo.  I  am 
not  In  a  position  to  speak  as  to  the  ability 
or  the  Integrity  of  Michael  W.  Straus,  and  I 
eartalnly  am  not  In  accord  with  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Interkir's  admlnlatrattoo  ot 
his  Dspartment. 

Being  a  native  of  Ohio.  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  agriculture  as  appUed  to  the 
8taU  of  Ohio,  and  I  certainly  am  familiar 
with  farming  as  appUed  in  Ariaona  where 
imgatlon  Is  araliable.  I  believe  your  attack 
on  oar  project  U  not  fuUy  Justlfled.  I  admit 
that  the  spending  of  the  Ttuman  admlnl*- 
tratlOD  and  his  prertfoeaenr  has  been  ex- 
tremely reckless,  but  why  Ariaona  should  be 
penalised  and  California  benefited  by  the 
Ooogreea.  I  am  unable  to  understand,  except 
that  Oallfomla,  a  large  Bute  with  a  great 
number    oC    people,    has    greater    flnanctal 


i  Tour  statement  that  laxid  la  Ariaona  la 
worth  only  aSOO  per  acre — if  you  mean  to 
apply  that  to  land  In  central  Ariaona  that 
has  a  water  supply — your  figure  Is  entirely 
too  low.  The  minimum  price  at  which  you 
could  buy  better  farming  land  Is  SSOO  per 
acre,  and  some  o<  It  Is  selling  at  a  much 
higher  tgure.  This  la  understandable  If  you 
win  read  the  endoeed  bulletin  prepared  by 
the  statlsttcal  department  of  the  Valley  Na- 
tional Bank.  I  call  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  yield  per  acre  In  Arizona  on  cer- 
tain crops  as  compared  with  the  average 
yield  tn  the  United  States.  Tou  wlU  note 
that  our  yield  per  acre  of  barley  Is  50  bushels 
per  acre  against  United  States  average  of 
27.1;  cotton,  T41  poimds  against  United 
SCataa  average  of  374.5.  This  was  aooom- 
pllahed  with  a  very  limited  water  supply  and 
a  n^kUy  disappearing  supply  Insofar  as 
underground  water  Is  concerned. 

Callfcmla  has  been  the  greatest  benefici- 
ary of  a  paternallstlo  Oovamment  of  any 
State  In  the  Union.  The  complaint  about 
our  efforts  to  get  an  additional  million  feet 
of  water  to  which  we  are  morally  and  legally 
entitled  Is  moft  unjust.  They  have  under 
construction,  about  one-half  completed,  the 


largaat  irrlgatloo  project  in  our  Hatlon. 
namely,  the  central  California  Irrigation 
project.  The  Federal  Government  haa  con- 
tinually assisted  them  financially  In  this 
development. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
tiiree  dollars  per  acre,  you  state,  of  Federal 
funds  to  put  water  on  land  In  Arizona  wltb 
Its  great  productivity  and  Its  long  growing 
season.  Is  not  an  excessive  amount,  which 
can  and  will  be  repaid  fully  within  the  time 
alloted.  Is  my  firm  belief. 

The  Congress  does  not  hesitate  to  aid  India. 
Pakistan,  and  other  Asiatic  nations,  as  well 
as  most  of  Europe,  where  there  Is  little  hope 
of  our  ever  bein£  rejMild  or  our  ever  recover- 
ing more  than  a  small  portion  at  our  gifts 
to  the  various  nations. 

This  supplemental  water  supply  for  Arizona 
lands  would  not  only  be  repaid  directly  but 
Indirectly  through  taxes  paid  to  the  Federal 
OoTernment  because  of  Increased  income  on 
the  part  of  farmers  and  those  located  within 
the  area  that  serves  the  land. 

I  cannot  quite  understand  your  statement 
about  putting  water  under  privately  owned 
land.  I  lutow  tbAt  you  axe  not  one  of  those 
Who  favor  public  ownership  versus  private 
ownership  which  leads  to  socialism  and  even- 
tually communism. 

I  can  appreciate  that  your  constituents  In 
the  rural  districts  of  Ohio  believe  that  even 
S300  per  acre  Is  an  excessive  price  for  land  for 
farming  purpoasa.  but  Ohio  has.  because  of 
Its  climate,  only  6  months  of  the  year  in 
which  they  can  grow  crops.  We  have  almost 
a  year-around  growing  aeaaon. 

I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  you  have 
•een  fit  to  oppose  so  vigorously  this  most 
Justifiable  development.  In  the  meantime. 
hundreda  of  thousands  of  acre  feet  of  water 
flow  down  the  Colorado  River  Into  the  Gulf  of 
California,  with  the  result  tiiat  both  the 
power  and  the  water  are  lost  forever  to  this 
Nation.  Because  of  heavy  snows  on  the  up- 
per water  sheds  of  the  Colorado,  water  Is 
being  released  from  the  existing  dams  on  the 
lower  Colorado  for  fear  that  those  snows, 
when  melting  time  arrives  in  the  next  60  or 
90  dsys.  would  put  more  water  Into  the  dams 
than  could  be  taken  care  of  by  the  spUlway 
capacities. 

California's  greedy  desire  to  monopolize  all 
or  the  water  that  passes  Lee's  Perry  could 
only  be  practiced  by  those  wboee  mercenary 
motives  prevsU  over  their  desire  for  Justice. 

I  hope  your  personal  dlallke  for  Mr.  Straua 
will  not  affect  your  thinking  as  re^Mcts  cen- 
tral Arizona  project. 
Sincerely, 

Oao.  W.  MirwM. 


OoMcaxss  or  tbx  Uinreo  Srai 

Houss  or  REPxssxNTATivn, 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  9.  1952. 
Mr.  Gzo.  W.  MicKLZ, 

Phoanix  Title  *  Trust  Co., 

Phoenix.  Aria. 

DcAB  M>.  Micklb:  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  25  regarding  my  opposition  to  the 
proposed  central  Arizona  project.  During 
the  hearings  on  this  project  I  brought  out 
material  quite  In  line  with  much  of  that 
contained  In  the  report  ot  the  Valley  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  you  endoeed  with  your 
letter. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  you  are  not  In 
accord  with  the  adnUnlstration  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  tiiat  you  con- 
alder  the  spending  of  the  present  admlnls- 
tratlon  extremely  reckless. 

In  my  mind,  there  Is  no  intention  to  pe- 
nallae  Arlsona  while  benefiting  California, 
as  you  suggest  I  do.  My  opposition  to  the 
central  Arizona  project  is  based  on  my  opin- 
ion that  the  project  would  be  unjvistlfledly 
ooatly;  that  it  would  not  be  economically 
feasible  and  would  not  possibly  pay  out.  In 
addition,  all  the  necessary  engineering  worka 
are  not  Included  In  the  project  as  presented* 


1.  e..  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  would  be  filled  with 
silt  In  26  years  without  large  additional  up- 
stream storage.  I  also  brought  out  that  fact 
In  the  hearings.  But  the  cost  ot  the  neoee- 
aary  upstream  storage  is  not  included  In  any 
project  plan   that  I  have   seen. 

My  statement  that  land  to  receive  supple. 
menttU  water  under  the  project  was  worth 
$300  an  acre  was  based  on  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation data  ftimlshed  the  committee.  If 
you  will  look  in  the  Bureau's  report  on  the 
project  you  will  find  the  statement  that  "In 
1945  ordinary  farm  land  In  the  Salt  River 
project  was  valued  at  an  average  of  $300  an 
acre.    •    •    ••• 

With  regard  to  the  undecground  water  stt- 
uatlon,  which  you  mentions, 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  report  on  the 
central  Arizona  project  and  the  testimony 
of  both  Senate  and  House  bearings  since  1947 
are  replete  with  statements  from  proponents 
of  the  project  that  State  contrt^  of  imder- 
ground  wster  usage  In  the  project  area  was 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  project.  Bureau 
engineers  repeatedly  testified  that  such  con- 
trol was  essential  before  the  project  shotild 
be  authorized. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  Bm-eau 
report: 

'It  must  be  recognized  that  unless  some 
legal  restraint  is  placed  upon  further  de- 
velopment of  ground  water,  exploitation  wlU 
continue  In  the  future.  Without  ground- 
water regulation,  the  centnd  Ariaona  project 
would  merely  eliminate  excess  pumpage  from 
the  ground-water  basins  t,emporarlly.  Over- 
expansion  would  follow,  and  eventually  cen- 
tral Arizona  would  again  be  faced  with  seri- 
ous overdevelopment." 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  State  of  Arteooa 
has  accomplished  little  or  nothing  In  the 
way  of  cooperating  with  the  Bureau's  recom- 
mendations. Tour  supreme  court  recently 
made  a  decision  which  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  users  of  underground  water.  Inaa- 
much  as  the  Bureau  engineers  considered  a 
ground -water  law  vital  to  the  project  before 
Its  authorization,  it  Is  peculiar  that  Arizona 
has  not  considered  the  matter  ImTmrtant 
enough  to  have  resolved  It  during  the  put 
6  or  7  years  since  the  project  has  been  before 
the  Congress. 

With  regard  to  your  remarks  about  the 
Central  Valley  project  of  California,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  condone  the  activities  of  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  In  this  area,  but  I  wish 
you  would  compare  the  feasibility  standards 
of  the  Arizona  and  California  projects.  Last 
year  at  the  opening  of  the  California  project, 
the  Bureau  stated: 

"Estimated  costs  of  the  initial  features  la 
t350.000.000.  Of  this  amount,  87  percent  will 
be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury  through 
Bales  of  water  and  power." 

The  farmers  of  the  Callfomla  project 
would  pay  about  38  times  as  much  for  the 
project  as  would  the  landowners  benefiting 
from  the  Arizona  project. 

The  Tax  FoundaUon.  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  last  year  Issued  an  analysis 
of  the  Arizona  project  which  showed  that 
no  Interest  on  the  Immense  loan  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  would  be  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  other  words,  about  a'  billion 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  would  be  loaned 
for  the  project,  but  the  taxpayers  would  get 
no  Interest  on  their  money. 

Secretary  Chapman  tdd  Congress  that  over 
75  years  of  paying  for  water  delivered,  the 
users  of  the  Arizona  project  would  pay  a 
maximum  of  $238,012,000.  Of  this  amount, 
all  but  $5,235,000  would  be  required  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  Thus,  over  7S 
years  the  Ariaona  project  users  would  pay 
back  about  five  and  one-fourth  million. 

Secretary  Chapman  also  told  Congress  that 
the  Ariaona  project  would  ooet  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  mere  than  $2,000,000,000  in 
lost  Interest  alone.  This  would  be  an  addi- 
tional tax  burden  on  the  other  47  fitataa. 
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My  own  State  of  Ohio  woiild  pay  about  $119.- 
000.000.  California's  share,  for  tnutmnrm^ 
would  be  tl72.000.000.  IncldenUUy,  Art- 
■ona's  share  would  be  about  97.600.000 — and 
Arizona  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  project. 
The  Arizona  project  la  the  most  costly  per 
acre  ever  proposed  before  Congress.  It  la 
not  that  I  ob.ect  to  putting  water  oq  pri- 
vately owned  land;  I  object  when  those  who 
benefit  do  not  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  project's 
cost. 

Tou  mention  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acre-feet  of  water  are  wasting  Into  the 
Gulf  of  California  down  the  Colorado  River. 
That  la  true.  But  tiave  you  checked  up  to 
see  who  owns  the  water  that  Is  wasting? 
The  larger  part  of  It  belongs  to  the  States  of 
the  upper  basin — Colorado,  Utah.  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico — which  have  not  yet  built  proj- 
ects to  use  their  shares  of  the  water.  But 
that  water,  whether  or  not  they  use  It,  can 
nerer  be  taken  away  from  them.  It  is  theirs 
by  Tlrtue  of  the  Colorado  River  compact, 
tbe  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  and  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal  Government.  The 
States  of  the  lower  basin — Arizona.  Nevada, 
and  California — may  never  touch  tnat  water, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  determine  have  never 
considered  touching  It. 

The  Lower  Basin  States  also  have  contracts 
with  tbe  Oovertunent,  and  they  have  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  on  projects  to  utilize 
the  water  awarded  them  In  thoee  contracts. 
In  the  case  of  California,  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia have  obligated  themselves  to  pay  more 
than  »550.000,000  for  projecu  to  bring  Col- 
orado River  water  to  their  farms  and  cities. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  California  is  not  seek- 
ing more  water  from  the  river  than  that 
•peclfled  In  Its  contracts,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  There  Is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  California  has  any  design  to 
take  water  from  any  other  State. 

Again  let  me  refer  you  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  report  on  the  Arizona  project 
In  which  it  is  stated  that  If  tbe  contentions 
of  California  are  correct,  there  is  no  water 
•upply  available  for  the  central  Arizona 
project.  California  has  repeatedly  made  an 
•ffort  to  carry  the  Colorado  River  controversy 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  has  Introduced 
bills  for  that  purpose,  but  Arizona  has  con- 
■tatently  fought  those  bills. 

I  cannot  endorse  such  a  proposal  as  that 
of  the  Arizona  pfoject  in  the  face  of  the 
facts  before  me.  Reclamation  projects  must 
be  placed  on  a  sound  business  basis,  or  recla- 
mation Is  In  for  bad  times.  The  Eastern 
States  do  not  Intend  to  continue  to  carry 
the  ever-increasing  burdens  of  such  costly, 
unsound,  and  unjustified  projects.  For  this 
condition  you  In  the  West  can  blame  the 
Reclamation  Bureau. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  Arizona  reser- 
voirs are  overflowing  this  year  and  that  there 
la  no  danger  of  a  water  shortage.  I  note  also 
that  agrlcviltural  production  has  hit  an  all- 
time  high. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FaAioc  T.  Bow, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Tnitk  Aboat  Persecution  in  Simub 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  IKOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  and  by  request,  I  in- 
clude an  article.  Truth  About  Persecution 
In  Spain,  which  appeared  in  the  March 
30  issue  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  wtiich  is 
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published  In  Huntington.  Ind..  and  In 
the  Filth  District  that  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent: 

T^rTH  Abottt  PEBSBcrrnoir  nr  SrAiw — THurca 
To  CowsnAa  Coircnuvnro  CHAaos  or  Lack 
or  Fkkidoic  roa  PaonsTAjrrs 

No  one  waa  more  perturbed  than  Catholio 
to  read  that  the  archbishop  of  Seville  had 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  having  his 
government  become  less  tolerant  of  protes- 
tantism In  Spain  because,  while  the  Catholio 
Church  does  believe  that  she  alone  poasesses 
the  true  faith,  she  still  believes  that  all 
people  are  enUtied  to  foUow  their  conscience. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  archbishop's  re- 
marks will  clearly  perceive  that  he  wrote  as 
he  did  at  this  time  because  of  our  President's 
observe  tlon  a  month  ago  to  the  effect  that 
he  did  not  like  the  Spanish  regime,  and  In 
answer  to  the  remarks  of  Stanton  OrtfBs, 
former  Ambassadn-  to  Spain,  made  within 
1  week  later.  Both  the  President  and  the 
former  Ambassador  had  heard  the  charge 
made  by  Protestant  chiu-chmen  that  the 
Franco  government  did  not  give  religious 
liberty  to  Protestants.  That  the  archbishop 
was  thinking  of  these  things  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  be  mentioned  both  the  Presi- 
dent's and  our  Amt>assador's  remarks. 

It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  understand 
the  mentality  of  the  Latin  people.  They 
cannot  understand  how  two  religions,  which 
teach  mutually  contradictory  doctrines,  can 
both  be  of  Ood.  That  is  why  protestantism 
has  never  had  any  meas\ire  of  success  in 
Latin  countries. 

The  Oriental  mind  U  equaUy  logical.  It 
became  necessary  for  ProtesUnts.  some  years 
ago.  to  divide  the  territory  of  China,  and 
not  have  the  Methodists,  Baptists.  Pres- 
byterians. aU  do  missionary  work  In  the  same 
area.  "If  they  all  claim  to  represent  Chrlst.- 
the  Chinese  reasoned,  "why  do  they  not 
get  together  under  one  head  and  preach 
the  same  things?" 

Bock  to  apostolie  timtt 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Catholic 
religion  In  Spain  dates  back  to  Apostolic 
times.  Prudentlus.  a  writer  during  the  days 
of  tbe  primitive  church,  tells  us  that  "Spain 
had  martyrs  in  every  persecution."  Under- 
stand that  these  persecutions  began  shortly 
after  the  Christian  religion  was  brought  to 
Rome  and  lasted  for  300  years. 

St.  Paul  and  St.  James  are  believed  to 
have  planted  the  church  in  Spain.  Prom 
the  eighth  century  down  to  this  day  devo- 
tional pilgrimages  have  been  made  to  the 
Shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compostella.  Spain. 
Hence  Spain  has  hardly  known  any  but 
the  Catholic  reUglon.  Like  every  other  old 
country  it  had  lU  troubles  with  the  bar- 
barian Invaders  into  Europe,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Spain  was  Invaded  and  held  by 
the  Moors  for  several  centxiries,  but  they 
were  not  a  Christian  sect. 

The  Third  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  the 
year  689,  formulated  a  plan  for  religious 
unity  throughout  the  nation. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  the  American, 
familiar  with  so  many  religions,  to  grasp 
this,  but  generation  after  geiMratlon  In  the 
Spanish  nation  knew  of  only  one  Christian 
religion  from  the  earliest  centuries. 

Protestantism  would  never  have  been  In- 
fluentlal  enough  In  Spain  to  create  any 
worry  for  Catholic  prelates  there,  but  evi- 
dently they  do  not  like  the  reports  which 
have  gone  out  from  Protestant  sources  to 
England,  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, charging  the  Church  or  the  State 
With  being  Intolerant:  nor  do  they  like  our 
statesmen  to  apply  to  them  a  principle, 
which  Is  never  mentioned  to  heads  of  other 
nations,  which  are  a  hundred  times  more 
guilty. 

There  has  not  been  even  one  good 
reason  why  the  Spanish  should  like  Amer- 
icans, and  here  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  they  have  not  liked  them  during  the 
past  53  years. 


Never  fair  to  Spain 

(1)  When  the  clvu  war  broke  out  in  Spain 
In  the  year  1930.  our  country  took  sides 
against  thoee  who  wished  to  save  Spain  from 
becoming  communistic. 

(2)  Spaniards  regarded  the  Spanlsh-Amar- 
Ican  War,  started  in  1896.  as  unjustifiable. 
It  was  based  on  an  unproved  charge  that 
Spaniards  had  blown  up  the  battleship  Maine 
anchored  in  Habana  Harbor. 

(3)  Spaniards  are  acquainted  with  tbe 
frequently  reiterated  false  charge  that  the 
Catholic  Church  or  the  Spanish  state  waa 
actually   persecuting  Proteetanu. 

(4)  "The  Spaniards  are  well  aware  that  the 
State  Department  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
never  raised  lu  voice  against  the  denial  of 
religious  Uberty  to  CathoUcs  in  Protestant 
Sweden,  or  even  In  Yugoslavia.  4S  percent 
Catholic;  that  It  has  been  granting  large  gifts 
of  money  to  Marshal  Tito  without  demanding 
that  be  cease  his  persecution  of  tbe  Catholic 
Church — and  our  Government  has  since  193S 
failed  to  criticise  Russia  for  persecuting  all 
reUgions. 

Now  let  us  consider  each  ot  these  pctnte 
more  in  deUll. 

(1)    WHIN  TRX  CTvn.  WAI  BtOKl  OUT  tW  mUM 
nt  THK  TXAs  teas,  oua  cotrwraT  took 

ASAXIfST    THOSX    WHO    WJMMMa   TO    I 

raoic  BzcoMiNc  coxscvimnc 

When  the  Spanish  ClvU  War  broke  out 
there  was  formed  here  In  the  United  SUtea 
a  brigade  constituted  chiefly  of  Communuu 
and  Communist  sympathizers.  Antong  theae 
sympathizers  were  a  great  many  Protestant 
clergymen  including  the  present  president  of 
Protestanu  and  Other  Americans  United. 
We  have  before  lu  a  pamphlet  in  which  be 
and  a  number  of  other  Protestant  clergymen 
urged  that  our  Congrees  assist  the  Commu- 
nuu  by  removing  an  embargo  on  arms  Into 
Spain. 

Followed  Bussia'$  pattern 
Mo  matter  what  impressions  thses  and 
other  Americans  may  have  had  conoemlng 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  ClvU  War.  it  U 
easUy  proveable  that  the  actual  purpose  of 
the  instigators  of  the  war  was  to  estabUah 
a  Communist  regime  in  Spain. 

An  AssocUted  Press  dUpatch  to  the  New 
York  Times,  dated  Augxist  20.  1938,  reported 
the  "Cauionlan  government  moved  tonight 
to  secede  from  the  rest  of  Spain,  after  con- 
fiscating aU  private  property  along  RusaU 
collectlvlst  lines." 

A  news  item  on  September  7.  193«.  report- 
ed: "The  Popular  Front  has  dUtrlbuted  arms 
not  only  to  Its  own  adherenU.  but  to  com- 
mon Uw  criminals  who  were  released  from 
prisons.  These  were  told  to  becln  their 
ahooUng  with  attacks  on  churches  and  the 
clergy  and  even  on  innocent  religious 
women." 

WUllam  P.  McDermott.  an  Amertcan  news- 
paper correspondent,  reporting  from  Barce- 
lona In  July  1937.  said:  "Nothing  that  hap. 
pened  In  Russia  during  years  of  bitter  strug- 
gle Is  equal  to  the  savagery  and  ferocity  that 
has  occurred  within  a  few  months.  I  hired 
an  automobile  the  other  day  and  visited 
about  10  churches.  They  were  all  gutted  by 
fire,  some  of  them  toUlly  destroyed  few 
capable  of  being  repaired.  The  doors  of  each. 
where  there  was  enough  of  them  left  to  mat- 
ter, were  filled  up  with  bricks.  •  •  •  if 
there  is  a  church  buUdlng  standing  whole  in 
Barcelona,  I  have  not  seen  It." 

A  dispatch  from  Malaga.  Spain,  to  the  New 
York  inmes.  March  9.  1937,  reports  that  In 
that  area  43  churches  and  convenU  wer« 
destroyed. 

When  the  war  ended  only  100  clergymen 
out  of  550  In  the  Archdiocese  of  Toledo  were 
alive,  and  every  priest  In  the  city  of  Toledo 
had  been  shot. 

Eleven  thousand  priests  kUled 
In  aU,  more  than  II.COO  diocesan  priests 
and  priests  of  religious  orders  had  been  killed. 
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which  evidenced  that  the  Communists'  chief 
target  was  religion. 

We  have  before  us  the  organ  of  tbe  Work- 
are*  Party  of  Marxist  Unification,  publlahed 
In  Baroelooa.  and  dated  March  81,  1937,  in 
Which  an  appeal  was  made  to  put  Into  effect 
these  Marxian  Ideas:  (a)  While  class  ezlsto 
tbe  state  exists,  and  Its  abolition  cannot  ba 
agreed  upon  or  decreed;  (b)  the  proletariat. 
If  It  wanta  to  defend  its  Interests,  must 
struggle  for  tbe  conquest  of  power  which  it 

must  utUlae  to  create  a  new  society  without 
class;  <c)  the  working  class  cannot  limit 
Itself  to  taking  into  its  own  hands  the  state 
machine  and  putting  It  into  operation  as  It 
Is  for  Its  own  ends,  but  must  destroy  It. 

In  this  oOclal  organ  an  appeal  Is  made 
to  tbe  anarchlata,  the  tyndlcallaU.  and  every 
other  subversive  organisation,  to  Jotn  In  a 
eommon  (root. 

On  November  at  at  that  year  the  New  York 
Amsrlcan  carried  this  Item  from  Barcelona: 
"■■Boa  Goldman  (the  anarchist)  Is  seemg 
the  dream  of  bar  lifetime  taking  place  in 
Cataionla.** 

Mevott  planned  hf  Lenin 

Immediately  after  bolahevism  was  estab- 
Uabed  in  Bussla,  Lenin  declared  tiiat  Spain, 
so  favorably  situated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
would  be  the  next  nation  to  be  communlised. 

In  the  Soviet  oaeial  organ  Pravda,  in  the 
very  year  and  month  King  Alfonso  was  de- 
throned (1931)  «e  read.  iMues  May  10.  II.  14: 

"The  Spanish  Communist  Party  Is  con- 
fronted by  a  task  of  great  historical  impor- 
tance; to  Intensify  the  revolution  and  pre- 
vent the  bourgeoisie  from  staying  in  power. 
The  Spanish  Communist  Party  has  been 
Called  to  lead  the  workers'  axul  peaaants'  rev- 
olution, which  has  begun.  It  Is  dear  that 
the  Spanish  Communist  Party  must  untir- 
ingly earry  on  the  propaganda  oi  a  Socialist 
revolution.  The  widest  propaganda  of  the 
achievements  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  Is  one  of  tbe 
most  ingwrtant  tasks  of  the  ^?anlsh  Com- 
munlst  Party. 

"TtM  aaost  important  Is  tbe  creation  of  tha 
peasant  workers'  and  soldiers'  Soviets.  Oreat 
significance  must  be  attached  to  driving  sol- 
diers into  the  sovteta.  getting  hold  of  the 
soldier  masass  Is  one  of  the  mesns  at  arming 
(the  revolution).  Tbe  nMst  Important  task 
to  the  arming  of  the  proletariat,  the  creation 
of  a  revolutionary  workars'  guard. 

"The  slogan  al  the  Soviet  Republic  U  the 
general  alogan  of  the  Spanlah  Revolution. 

"At  present  the  alogan  which  led  up  to  the 
astabllshnwtnt  at  a  Soviet  Republic  must  re- 
sound loudly  'creating  at  eovlets.  possession, 
o<  land,  arming  of  workers  and  peasants.' 

"The  world  proletariat  must  follow  with 
great  attention  the  evcnu  in  Spain;  they 
must  give  help  to  the  Spanish  proletariat.' 

Soviet  friends  In  many  countrlsa,  includ- 
ing tbe  United  SUtes.  heeded  that  calL 
Spain  a  testing  ground 

Walter  Durante,  writing  tn  the  New  York 
Times  llagsalne,  September  27,  1930.  called 
Spain  "a  testing  ground  for  precepts  of  revolt 
and  counterrcvolt."  That  was  what  It  was 
artuaUy  Intended  to  be.  Kven  Hitler  thought 
of  Spain  In  that  relationship.  He  was  not 
Interested  in  helping  Franco,  but  In  testing 
•ome  of  his  planes  and  pilots. 

An  Kngllsh  writer,  Bernard  Orlmley,  speak- 
ing at  a  mass  meeting  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  alleged  that  80,000  foreign  Commu- 
nists poured  Into  Spain  when  Rumla  took 
over  the  direction  of  affairs  In  the  person  of 
Marcel  Rosenberg,  the  Socialist  Ambassador 
to  Madrid,  and  General  Oeslensky,  of  Barce- 
lona. He  declared :  "The  International  Oon»- 
munlst  brigade  Is  now  tbe  backbone  of  the 
revolting  armies." 

Tlie  North  American  Committee  to  Aid 
Bpanlah  Democracy  not  only  Included  the 
names  of  such  men  as  Edwin  McNeill  Poteat. 
but  alao  that  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  McCrea 
Cavert.  then  executive  secretary  of  the  Fed- 
eral CouncU  of  Churches;  that  of  Bishop 
Prands  McConnell.  aleo  one-time  president 


of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and.  of 
course,  the  great  Commimlst  front  Joiners, 
Barry  Ward  and  Guy  Bmery  Shiplcr, 

On  a  list  containing  protesters  against  the 
miscalled  Spanlah  rebels,  appeared  the  name 
of  the  late  Ixnils  Adamle.  whose  Communist 
sympathies  have  been  well  known,  and  tbe 
names  of  CUftoo  Padlman.  Robert  Matnrlce 
Lovett,  and  of  a  few  United  States  Senators, 
whose  views  have  completely  changed. 

Sponsoring  the  American  Friends  of  Span- 
ish Democracy  were  Roger  Baldwin,  a  pro- 
fessed atheist,  bead  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union;  Alfred  Bingham,  publisher 
of  Common  Sense  and  regarded  as  a  radical; 
Congressman  Marcantonio  and  Congressman 
Maverick,  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Babbl 
Israel.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard.  than  editor 
of  the  Nation. 

Cooperated  with  Made 

■nUs  eommlttee  collaborated  in  tbe  United 
States  with  tbe  Communist  Party,  tbe  Social- 
ist Party,  the  International  WcB-kcrs  Order, 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism, 
American  Student  Union,  North  American 
Committee  to  Aid  ^;>anlsh  Democracy,  the 
Young  Communist  League,  emergency  Home 
Relief  Bureau.  Soviet  Ruseia  Today  magazine. 
Workers  Alliance  of  America,  with  the  Amer- 
tccn  ArtlsU  Congress,  tbe  International  Fur 
Workers  Union,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  Union,  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  and  others,  many  of 
which  have  been  listed  as  subversive  by  both 
tbe  FBI  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Didn't  you  ever  see  the  photostatic  copy 
of  a  check  In  the  amount  of  t80.000  sent  to 
tbe  "Loyalists"  in  Spain  by  the  bead  of  one 
of  the  ganx>ent  unions?  Didn't  you  ever  hear 
that  employees  at  the  various  branches  of 
that  union  were  assessed  to  help  the  Com- 
munist forces  In  Spain? 

During  the  dvll  war  WUllam  P.  McDer- 
mott. of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  spent 
a  long  time  in  Spain  and  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  for  many  papers  In  the  United  States. 
They  Indicated  that  the  Communists  were 
using  the  trade-iuiions  throughout  Spain  to 
promote  their  interests.  He  charged  that 
Barcelona  Is  owned  and  run  by  two  big 
nnlons. 

rma  news  was  eensored 

Another  American  correspondent  and 
broadcaster  via  radio,  waa  Floyd  Gibbona. 
who  reported  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
criticise  the  so-caUed  Loyalists  in  any  broad- 
cast, that  "the  censor"  who  demanded  that 
be  submit  whatever  he  Intended  to  report 
over  the  air.  Insisted  on  his  saying  Just  the 
opposite  of  the  truth  when  commenting 
on  the  Loyalist  activltlee.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  tell  tbe  real  truth  be  later  went  over 
to  Parla  to  broadcast. 

Another  correspondent,  Jane  Anderson,  In 
her  woilc,  "My  Days  at  Horror  in  War-Tom 
Spain,"  tells  that  she  was  Imprisoned  by  the 
Beds  and  q>ent  43  days  In  a  death  dtingeon. 

Arnold  Lunn.  of  England,  lived  In  Spain 
d\irlng  the  clvU  war.  Reporting  cruelties 
which  came  under  his  immediate  obeervation 
be  noted:  "The  persecution  has  nourished 
tbe  martyrology  of  the  church  with  stories 
as  beautiful  as  those  which  come  down  to 
us  from  the  first  centtnies." 

Another  correspondent.  Lester  ZUTren.  a 
United  Press  correspondent,  wrote  tiiat  "for 
every  soldier  kiUed  in  battle  in  Spain's  civU 
war.  three  dvillana-^ncn.  won>en.  and  chU- 
dren — have  been  murdered  behind  the  ilnea." 

The  AngUcan  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  Dr. 
Barold  Buxton,  writing  to  Tbe  Times,  Lon- 
don, rebuked  "a  number  of  churchmen  who 
went  from  England  to  Spain  on  a  tour  of  m- 
vestlgatlon"  for  seeking  Information  only 
from  the  Onnmunlat-controUed  authorttlea. 
Be  said:  "I  must  protest  that  their  report  la 
wholly  inadequate."  He  obeerved  that  the 
Brttlsh  clergymen  "spent  10  days  In  Bed 


Spain  as  the  guest  of  the  Red  Government*^— 
the  wrong  place  to  get  the  truth. 

Ood  was  finished  with 
Writing  to  the  Church  Times,  and  Anglican 
weekly,  the  Reverend  Alphonso  de  Zulueta 
noted  that  "for  months  before  the  civil 
war  started  tbe  poor  were  terrorlaed  against 
even  mentioning  the  name  of  Ood.  We  were 
given  to  understand  quite  clearly  that  'Ood 
was  finished  with  in  Spain.'  " 

Sir  Walter  MaxweU  Scott,  of  England,  in 
an  Interview  with  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  said  that  the  Loyalisu  (those 
who  were  fighting  anti-Communist  domina- 
tion), together  irith  the  allies  (meaning 
the  United  States.  Franoe,  and  England) 
ware  fooling  tbe  wcrtd  on  tbe  real  essenae  of 
the  civil  war. 

Fake  photos  were  circulated  to  prove  that 
atrocities  were  committed  by  the  antl-Com- 
mtmtsts  as  well. 

Lawrence  Dennis,  writing  in  Tbe  American 
Mercury  in  March  1933— S  years  before  the 
civil  war  actually  broke  out — caUed  the  pre- 
liminaries, the  organizational  work,  "a  fight 
to  the  finish  between  communism  and  ns- 
tlonallam  on  Spanish  territory."  He  made 
this  observation:  "The  American  press  baa 
not  stressed  the  point  that  Spain  is  the  bat- 
tlegroxind  of  one  revolution  versus  another; 
«C  a  national  versiis  an  international  revolu- 
tion, nor  has  It  emphsslaed  that  the  Madrid 
government  has  faUen  under  the  control  of 
men  who  take  orders  from  the  Moeoow  Com- 
munist Iiiternatlonal." 

The  san^e  sort  of  stories  were  told  In  • 
aeries  of  iS  articles  written  from  Spain  by 
B.  E.  Knoblaugh  during  the  year  1937. 

From  rn  article  in  the  London  Times,  July 
•9,  1980,  we  call  this  paragraph: 

"Agitators  trained  in  the  Russian  schools. 
Soviet  Journalists  and  obaervers  have  been 
entering  Spain  constantly  and  unobtrusively 
since  February,  and  it  Is  significant  that 
prominent  Russian  Communists  foretold  aa 
long  ago  as  the  spring  that  Spain  would  be 
In  a  state  of  chaos  by  a  date  In  July.  Their 
expectations  were  uncannily  preclee  and  have 
been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  *poUtlcal 
confusion'  which  Lenin  indicated  as  the 
propitious  moment  for  a  proletarian  Insur- 
rection has  desceiuled  upon  Spain,  and. 
whatever  the  military  outcome  of  the  present 
struggle,  ruthless  dictatorship  seems  its 
Inevitable  consequence.  More  than  mur- 
ders and  reprisals,  more  than  vandalism,  op- 
pression, and  ClvU  war — ^that  Is  the  tragedy 
of  Spain." 

A  dictatorship  was  foretold  as  a  necessity, 
and  for  years  we  have  been  denouncing  that 
dictatorship,  which  was  needed  to  bring  some 
kind  of  order  out  of  chaos,  misery,  and  desti- 
tution which  follows  In  the  wake  of  the  war. 

(s>   sPAinABoe  aBGABoni  thz  aPAmsH-ama- 

BCAK  waa.  STABTBD  IM  1S»S,  AS  TrNJOSTI- 
riABLK.  IT  WAS  BASXB  OW  AK  1TMPBOVKD 
CHABOB  THAT  SPAKIAaOS  BAD  SLOWH  VT  TBB 
BATTLXSHIP  "MAIHS"  aMCBOBXB  XV  BAVAMA 
HAXBOa. 

We  remember  very  well  the  beginning  of 
the  SpMinish -American  War.  Spain  was  in 
no  position  to  fight  the  United  States  and, 
therefore,  would  never  have  done  anything 
to  precipitate  a  war.  We  did  no  land  flght- 
Inp  in  Spain,  but  regiments  were  formed  to 
fight  in  Culm  and  Puerto  Rloo.  The  war 
started  when  Admiral  Dewey  fired  a  couple  of 
torpedoes  Into  a  wooden  Spanish  ship  in 
Manila  Bay. 

In  the  year  1924  we  visited  Spain  and 
were  shown  through  the  Cathedral  of  Seville 
by  a  clergyman  In  charge.  He  expressed 
what  might  be  called  the  general  feeling  In 
^wln  when  he  said:  "Americans  tiave  not 
ahown  their  gratitude  to  us.  Wannt  America 
discovered  by  a  mariner  sent  from  Spain? 
Were  not  the  first  explorers  of  the  Atlantle 
seaboard  Spaniards?  Your  country  has  now 
taken  away  from  us  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Cuba.  Puerte  Rico,  and  left  us  with  only 
the  ashes  ot  the  discoverer  of  your  coimtry." 
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We  have  shown  above  how  American  sym- 
imthy  was  against  those  Spanish  leaden  who 
tried  to  save  their  coxintry  from  going  com- 
munistic. 


(a)  arAsoAatM  amm  ACQtrAiimcD  with  thk 

WUaMTLT  KKTmUTXD  rALSK  CHAKGX  THAT  THB 
CATHOUC  CITDaCH  OK  THIS  SPA^aSH  STATB 
WAS   ACrnALLT    PnSCCDTINQ    FftOTESTAMTB 

(3)  Many  Americans  have  visited  Spain 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  truth  to 
stories  of  ofllclal  persecution  of  Protestants 
In  Spain.  They  have  come  back  with  th« 
wcvd  that  such  ofllclal  persecution  has  ob- 
tained because  the  Spanish  Constitution, 
while  granting  religious  liberty  to  Protes- 
tants of  all  sects  to  have  their  churches  and 
to  hold  their  divine  services,  does  not  per- 
mit them  to  have  outdoor  processions. 

In  FelMniary  1950  the  managing  editor  of 
O.  8.  V.  visited  Spain  with  a  group  of  38 
newspaper  rep<»ter8  from  the  Catholic  and 
secular  fields.  He.  and  as  many  of  the  others 
•8  wanted  to,  visited  in  a  Protestant  church 
and  saw  services  being  conducted. 

If  forbidding  outdocn'  Protestant  proces- 
sions proved  anything  then  there  would  be 
ample  proof  that  England's  Constitution  of- 
llclaUy  persecutes  the  Catholic  religion,  be- 
caxise  a  few  years  ago,  when  there  was  an 
International  £ucharistlc  Congress  held  In 
England,  the  Eucharlstlc  procession,  by 
Which  such  Congresses  terminate,  was  re- 
fused. Do  Protestants  have  out-door  pro- 
cessions over  here? 

The  Queen  of  England,  recently  sworn  In. 
had  to  read  an  oath  in  which  she  had  to 
promise  to  defend  the  Protestaflt  religion, 
yet  not  8  percent  of  England's  population  is 
actively  Protestant.  There  are  more  Catho- 
lics In  England  than  formal  adherents  of 
the  Established  Church. 

But  more  people  have  gone  to  Spain  and 
returned  declaring  that  Protestants  there 
have  not  been  molested  either  by  Franco  or 
by  the  Church;  a  Jewish  Congressman  went 
over  to  see  how  the  Jews  were  being  treated, 
and  he  returned  declaring  that  their  syna- 
gogues were  open,  and  that  there  was  no  ill- 
feeling  toward  them  anywhere  noticeable. 
Irresponsible  youths 
The  few  incidents  which  have  been  aired 
In  the  sectarian  press  were  either  provoked 
by  Protestants  themselves  or  a  handful  of 
Spanish  youths  figured  In  them  becaiise 
they  enjoyed  doing  it.  Haven't  we  had  simi- 
lar incidents  even  during  the  past  few 
months  down  in  Florida?  They  certainly 
were  not  provoked  either  by  Catholics  or  the 
Jews  who  were  the  victims. 

When  it  WM  reported  a  couple  of  years 
ago  that  Texan  Baptist  missionaries  were 
persecuted  In  Italy  some  of  those  who  lev- 
eled that  charge  even  circtilated  a  bogus 
letter  to  support  it.  The  head  of  the  Italian 
state  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
any  persecution,  and  the  head  of  the  Prot- 
estant Waldensians  denied  any  persecution, 
holding  that  they  enjoyed  perfect  religious 
Uberty. 

Those  who  spread  the  charge  did  not  say 
that  these  missionaries  were  working  at 
Castle  Qandolfo,  the  sununer  residence  of 
the  Pope,  where  any  open  crltlcUm  of  the 
church  would  be  resented  by  people  who 
beard  it.  The  editor  of  a  Houston.  Tex., 
paper  laughed  off  the  acciisatlon,  but  ob- 
served that  If  Catholic  missionaries  entered 
that  city  to  attack  the  Baptists  they  would 
be  "ridden  out  of  the  city  on  a  rail." 

Now  here  is  the  comment  of  the  Spanish 
Foreign  Minister  on  the  alleged  persecution: 
"The  20,000  Protestants  who  live  in  Spain- 
half  of  whom  are  foreigners — have  some  200 
chapels  (the  official  number  Is  211)  where 
they  exercise  their  worship,  and  the  number 
of  ministers  is  above  the  nimiber  found  be- 
tween Catholic  priests  and  the  faithful. 
They  perform  marriages,  according  to  their 
tlte,  and  bury  their  dead  in  their  own  ceme- 
teries." Spain  is  a  naUon  of  28.000,000  per- 
sons. 


If  there  are  10,000  Spanish  Protestants 
Tising  200  chapels,  it  means  that  the  con- 
gregations would  average  60  people;  coxmting 
the  foreign  Protestants,  and  assuming  that 
aU  20,000  patronlxsd  the  200  chapels,  it  would 
still  mean  that  thars  are  only  100  persons 
per  church. 

The  bulk  of  Spain's  population  believes 
that  the  10.000  foreign-bom  Protestants 
were  anti-Franco  during  the  war  and,  there- 
fore, believe  that  they  are  against  the  pres- 
ent regime  now. 

Why  ignore  Svtdenf 

Over  in  Sweden,  where  Catholics  consti- 
tute a  little  better  percentage  than  Protes- 
tants do  in  Spain,  they  have  always  labored 
under  great  disabilities.  For  Instance,  Cath- 
olics may  hold  no  office  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  Protestants  may  not  become  Cath- 
olics without  the  consent  of  a  public  Lu- 
theran official;  they  may  not  marry  their  own 
unless  the  marriage  banns  ar«  published 
from  a  Lutheran  pulpit. 

There  are  only  2.000  Methodists  In  the 
entire  Nation  of  AustrU.  yet  only  recently 
legal  recognition  was  given  to  this  «man  sect 
in  spite  of  opposition  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  recognition  was  asked  b>  the  Allied 
Commission.  The  head  of  this  Commission 
was  a  Catholic.  Walter  Donnelly  by  name. 
It  was  he  who  Insisted  that  approval  be  given 
of  full  freedom  of  religion.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  opposed  the  ruling  on  the  ground  that 
approval  by  the  Commission  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  imposing  Methodism  on  the  Aus- 
trian people. 

By  the  recognition  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Austria  it  now  becomes  a  recip- 
ient of  government  church  aid. 

(4)  THX  SPANIABOS  ASS  WZU,  AWABS  THAT  THS 
STATS  DSPASnCDrr  OF  THS  XTNmD  STATSa 
HAS  NXVn  lAUID  FTS  VOICS  AGAINST  THS  DS- 
NlAt.  OP  SZLIOIOVS  LOCSTT  TO  CATHOLICS  IH 
rVOrnSTAMT  SWSOKN,  OS  BVKM  IX  rOCOSLAVIA. 
48  mcXNT  CATHOUC;  THAT  Tt  HAS  BKZM 
CTIAMTINO  GlrrS  or  MONST  to  MABSHAI.  TITO 
WITHOUT    DXMANDINa     THAT     HX    CXASX     HIS 

PxasEcunoN   or   th«  catrouc   cuvmcn — 

AND  OUB  OOVZaNMXKT  HAS  SIMCX  1S33 
FAILED  TO  CXmciZZ  SUSSIA  FOS  PZBSBCtmMa 
AU.  aXLIdONS 

(4)  Spanish  churchmen  are  well  aware 
that  the  American  people  do  not  act  on  the 
same  principle  in  dealing  with  other  na- 
tions. It  has  never  rebuked  Sweden  or 
Norway,  or  Denmark,  for  reUlnlng  union 
of  church  and  sUte;  or  even  England  or 
Riissla  for  that  matter. 

Spaniards  know  that  we  have  given  h\m- 
dreda  of  millions  of  dollars  to  Marshall 
Tito — who  is  Just  as  much  of  a  Communist 
as  Stalin  and  really  would  like  to  be  bigger 
than  Stalin — even  though  a  most  vehement 
persecution  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
raged  there  ever  since  Tito  came  Into  power. 
Hundreds  of  priests  have  been  murdered 
or  imprisoned  in  Yugoslavia.  Because  6,- 
000,000  or  45  percent  of  Yugoslavia's  popu- 
lation were  devoted  to  Archbishop  Steplnac. 
he  had  to  be  charged  with  being  an  enemy 
of  the  State  and  incarcerated.  To  be  an 
enemy  of  the  state  means,  in  the  Communist 
mind,  to  be  against  communism. 

The  Polish  people,  more  than  90  percent 
Catholic;  the  Hungarian  people  fully  70 
percent  Catholic;  the  Czechoslovak  people, 
also  over  70  percent  Catholic,  detest  com- 
munism, yet  the  voice  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment has  never  been  raised  in  criticism  of 
the  rabid  persecution  waged  In  these  coun- 
tries. If  we  had  even  tried  to  do  something 
about  it  we  would  have  made  millions  of 
friends  Instead  of  enemies. 

The  Spanish  people,  we  say,  know  all  this 
and,  therefore,  do  not  like  to  be  reminded 
over  and  over  that  their  nation  can  receive 
no  consideration  from  our  State  Department 
or  be  brought  into  ths  AtlanUc  Charter 
group— where  they  fit  more  than  any  other 
country  because  they  have  been  more  antl- 
CommuQlst  than  any  other — "xmless   ths 


persscutton    of    Protsstants    over    thers    to 
brought  to  an  end." 

Reflect  on  these  things  and  aak  yourself 
Whether  It  Is  not  even  surprising  that  more 
incidents  of  persecution  have  not  taken 
place  in  Spain,  since  this  attitude  of  th« 
United  States  Government  has  been  brought 
before  the  Spanish  people  in  their  news- 
papers so  often  and  has  made  them  angry. 
Summ4xrjf 

Ninety-nine  and  thrss-fourths  psreent  ot 
Spain's  toUI  population  is  non-Protestant. 
It  is  divided  as  follows:  09  percent  profssssd 
Catholics:  one-fourth  of  1  percent  Prot- 
astanU;  three- fourths  of  1  perosnt  Coia* 
munlsts.  Anarchlsu.  AtheUts.  most  of  whom 
belong  to  ths  Grand  Orlsnt.  an  antl-Ood 
organisation. 

Moreover,  Spain  has  been  almost  wholly 
Catholic  from  Apostolic  daya.  Only  luiy 
has  that  same  record.  The  Moors,  profsss- 
ing  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Invadsd 
southern  Spain  many  centuries  ago  wnd 
were  checked  there.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Spain,  most  Europeans  and.  therefore,  moat 
Americans  would  probably  be  Mohammedans 
today.  The  Moors  strors  to  go  up  Into 
France  and  Germany  through  Spain  on  ths 
one  side,  and  also  through  Austria  Into 
Western  Europe.  To  the  east  they  were 
checked  by  the  Poles.  Most  people  in  ap- 
praising the  services  of  Spain  or  of  Poland  to 
Christian  civilization  seem  not  to  taks  very 
Important  facu  into  account. 

The  people  of  Spain,  realizing  that  their 
country  has  been  Catholic  almost  back  to  r 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  knowing  that  during  T 
14  centuries  of  lu  life  there  was  not  any- 
one in  their  land  calling  himself  a  Prot- 
estant: knowing  also  that  the  Alblgenslan 
War,  called  a  heresy,  was  fought  and  ov«r- 
corns  in  Spain,  it  is  nstural  for  them  to  rau 
any  other  religion  as  heresy,  such  as  those 
condemned  by  general  councils  of  the  church 
In  the  early  ages,  and  even  by  Saint  Paul 
during  his  lifetime.  The  one  who  under- 
sUnds  SpanUh  history,  and  also  the  Spanish 
mind  in  relation  to  religion  wo\ild  regard  Its 
people  not  as  bigots  or  intolerant,  but  as 
quite  logical  in  their  Inferences,  deductions, 
and  conclusions. 

Unfortunstely  enemies  of  tbs  church 
hsve  played  up  the  Spanish  Inquisition  to 
a  degree  that  they  associate  it  as  indlssolu- 
bly  connected  with  the  religion  of  Spain. 
The  best  historians  teU  us  that  there  Is  no 
way  of  proving  that  the  victims  of  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition  number  anything  like  ths 
number  credited  to  that  InquUltlon. 

The  one  who  first  wrote  on  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  was  an  excommunicated  priest 
by  the  name  of  Uorente.  When  he  was 
asked  to  verify  hU  figures,  he  answered  that 
he  had  destroyed  the  evidence.  Having  been 
exconununlcated.  he  was  revengeful,  and  as  • 
an  enemy  of  the  church,  would  hardly  be 
regarded  as  an  authority.  Later  historians 
only  have  his  untrustworthy  flgixrcs  to  go 
by. 

But  all  reputable  historians  grant  that  ths 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  or  the  persecu- 
tion tinder  Queen  Elizabeth.  King  James  I 
and  Cromwell  of  England  were  far  greater 
In  number  than  under  the  SpanUh  Inquisi- 
tion. What  about  the  cruel  Inquisition  of 
Lutheran  Saxony?  Of  Calvinlstlc  Swltser- 
land? 

But  let  us  suppose  that  in  one  brief  era 
e4>aln  did  exercise  cruelty  towards  dissent- 
ers, could  they  begin  to  compare  with  the 
Inquisitions  of  our  day?  Even  the  younger 
among  us  should  certainly  recall  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jews  put  to  death  by 
Hitler,  the  Intellectuals  whom  he  had  mur- 
dered, under  the  term  of  "Putsches,"  or  the 
10  times  greater  ntimber  executed  Or  im- 
prisoned, or  exiled  by  Stalin.  Tet  thou- 
sands of  American  writers  have  been  backers 
rather  than  critics  of  Stalin. 

These  things  happened  in  our  enlight- 
ened 20th  century,  yet  we  do  not  blame  the 
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Buaslan  or  the  German  or  tbs  Togoslav  peo- 
ple for  what  dictators  many  times  more  "dic- 
tatorial" than  Franco  did  and  are  still  doing. 

Havent  we  all  kinds  cf  inquisitions  in  the 
United  States?  Thm  word  "laqulsltkm"  Is 
(ierlved  from  the  word  "inquiry."  and  we 
have  Senate  Inquiry  Committees,  Congres- 
sional Committees,  the  Federal  Btireau  of 
Investigation — meaning  the  same  thing — the 
office  at  the  Attorney  General — all  occupied 
With  running  down  enemies  at  our  country, 
and  meting  cut  punishments  to  them. 

Spain  is  called  backward,  but  four  and 
Eve  centuries  ago  she  was  the  strongest  na- 
tion in  the  world.  She  held  practically  the 
same  place  as  England  did  until  that  na- 
tion's eollapse  after  World  War  I.  There  Is 
much  tlllteraey  in  the  rxiral  areas  ot  Spain — 
and  Spain  Is  mostly  rural  and  twice  as  large 
as  Francs,  with  a  much  smallsr  population. 
8bs  lacks  coal  and  oU,  wblcb  make  a  country 


But  Spain's  nutsraey  Is  not  the  fault  of 
the  chxirch.  whose  many  schools  are  crowded. 
But  the  church  school  cannot  edncate  all 
tbs  children  of  Spain.  Thoss  for  whom  there 
Is  no  room  in  ths  rellgknie  schools  are  thrown 
on  the  state  for  an  education,  and  because 
of  the  poverty  of  the  state  during  recent 
decadee,  the  state  has  neglected  to  provide 
good  elementary  education  to  all  children. 

But  Americans  who  lived  in  Spain  for 
sometime  grew  to  love  It.  CarltoD  Hayes, 
fanner  dean  of  the  Department  of  History 
In  Oolombta  University,  a  convert  to  the 
CatboUc  Church,  spent  6  or  7  years  there 
as  Ambassador,  and  today  Is  one  of  the  chief 
defenders  ot  Spain.  Among  his  predecessors 
was  Claude  BowefB.  now  Hint) esse dnr  to 
Chlls,  South  America.  We  have  letters  from 
Spain  to  a  (riSDd  by  this  scholarly  gentleman 
and  they  were  full  of  eulogies  snd  pratsss  of 
Spanish  life.  In  one  of  bis  letters  Mr. 
Bowers  said  that  whUe  be  was  unaAliated 
wttb  any  religion,  he  could  be  sttraeted  only 
«•  MM  OaUiode  Okweh. 


^     Csaanaist  TyreBay  m  Hufvy 
><•         EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 


IN  TBX  HOU8B  OF  REPRXSXNTATiyB 

Wednemlav.  AprU  f.  1$$2 

Ifr.  8CHENCK.  The  many  Americans 
of  Hungarian  origin  are,  beyoixl  ques- 
tion, to  be  oongratulated  upon  the  ex- 
ample they  have  set  In  patriotism  and 
good  citizenship.  Their  many  contri- 
butions to  the  cultural  and  economic  life 
of  these  United  States  deserre  high  rec- 
ognition. They  justly  resent  unthinking 
and  indlscrimin&te  attacks  upon  the 
Hungarian  people.  I  offer  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  William  Angl.  of  Day- 
ton. Ohio: 

TO  All  SsatAToas  amv 

OONOI 


DarroM,  Omo.  AprU  7,  !*$». 

fkToas  AHi)  Oommamaam:  M  an 

American  citizen  of  Hungarian  birth.  I  am 
deeply  grieved  and  concerned  over  the  recent 
Instance  when  four  American  filers  were 
forced  dowT.  in  Hungary,  arrested,  tried,  and 
held  until  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statee  paid  »120,000  for  their  release. 

This  tragic  affair  has  been  unjustly 
blamed  upon  the  Hungarian  people  by  some 
carcleasly  worded  denunciations  of  "we  must 
deal  rigoroualy  with  nations  that  transgress 
the  rights  of  American  atlaens  and  subject 
them  to  imprisonment  and  bumilistlons.'* 


My  friends,  nations  never  transgrees  any 
one's  rights.  Such  acts  are  committed  only 
by  the  governments  of  nations  and  a  nation 
Is  responsible  for  Its  government  only  if  that 
government  was  freely  elected  by  its  people. 
If  the  government  was  dictated  by  Moscow 
and  elected  in  the  presence  of  Russian  troops, 
then  the  people  of  the  nation  are  not  re- 
sponsible nor  should  they  l>e  blamed  for  the 
acts  ot  such  a  government. 

We  do  not  need  to  prove  that  the  Hun- 
garian people  freely  chose  and  elected  the 
preeent  Government  of  Hungary  because  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  they  did  not. 

My  friends,  you  will  perhaps  think  that 
all  this  Is  ot  trifling  importance,  but  we 
Ameri^in  cltlsens  of  Hungarian  origin  know 
well  the  fatal  importance  of  making  specific 
the  Just  difference  lietween  the  people  and 
their  tyrants.  In  the  recent  past  Hungary 
htm  twice  been  severely  ptmished  for  the 
crimes  which  were  not  committed  by  her 
people  only  because  public  opinion  was  mis- 
Informed  about  her  precisely  through  the 
csrelfssnses  of  responsible  politicians  who 
did  not  think  twice  before  denouncing  the 
Hungarian  people  Instead  of  the  real  ctilprlts. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Hungarians — the  peo- 
ple— have  been  fighting  incessantly  against 
the  Communist  tyranny  ever  since  1918. 
Tlic  fact  is  that  ths  people  of  Hungary  no 
less  than  Americans  of  Hungarian  origin  and 
ths  newer  refugees  were  shocked  and  en- 
raged by  the  act  of  blackmail  conunltted  by 
enslaved  Hungary's  Bed  govtirnment  more 
than  any  other  nation.  Free  Hungarians 
everywhere  expressed  this  feeling  very  clearly. 

We  are  not  asking  much— only  this :  When 
a  misdeed  by  one  of  the  Russlan-qransored 
alavc  governments,  please  remember  that  it 
la  not  Indifferent  whether  you  threaten  the 
government  or  the  pe<^le.  The  Latin  say- 
ing. "Verba  volant  scripts  manent."  is  not 
valid  any  more;  the  words  do  not  fiy  away; 
they  are  repeated  in  the  press,  on  the  radio, 
on  television;  they  remain  in  the  memory 
of  the  world  for  a  long,  long  time.  If  not 
forever,  lliey  can  klU  innocent  people  in 
Innocent  countries,  whether  that  was  your 
Intention  or  not. 

When  free,  strong,  proud  Americans  are 
humlllsted.  it  is  a  tragic  thing,  indeed.  But 
tt  Is  nothing  as  compared  to  the  humiliation 
suffered  by  people  with  chained  feet  when 
they  are  made  responsible  for  the  shameful 
act  of  their  Jailers. 

Wnxiaac  Amox. 


LestWaFatfsft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Miaaooai 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRK5SNTATIW 

Wednetdaw.  AprU  f.  1952 
Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recobd,  I  herewith  include  an  article 
by  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr..  an  ordained 
Southern  Baptist  deacon,  entitled  "Lest 
We  Forget"; 

Ws 


(By  George  S.  Beuter,  Jr.) 
TtM  late  X>r.  Harry  A.  ironside,  for  many 
years  pastor  of  famed  Moody  Memorial 
Church,  of  Chicago,  once  aaid  that  Chris- 
tians are  saints,  hence  the  saints  are  among 
the  people  of  America.  Bev.  Alvln  G.  Hause 
and  Rev.  Gordon  Carpenter,  of  Kansas  City^ 
Bales  Baptist  and  Centropolls  Baptist 
Churches,  are  frequently  bringing  soms  of 
the  great  saints  to  Mlseouri. 


Reverend  Hause  has  brought  Dr.  Blam 
Jackson  Daniels,  of  Christ  for  the  World,  to 
Bales  twice,  and  his  son,  Eev.  David  Hause, 
plans  to  have  the  "saint  from  Florida"  in 
the  Maywood  B^tlst  Church  later  this  year. 

Dr.  Daniela,  who  was  bom  November  1. 
1908,  at  O'Brien.  Suwannee  County.  Fla.^  Is 
the  son  of  James  E.  and  Merlba  Williams 
Daniels.  He  married  Henrlette  EUzabeth 
Weaver  at  Live  Oak.  Fla.,  on  May  1.  lk31. 
After  starting  his  career  as  a  law  studttit 
at  Stetson  University,  Dr.  Daniels  was  or- 
dained as  a  Southern  Ba])tlst  preacher  In 
Tampa  In  1930.  He  also  attended  Florida 
Southern  College,  South  Florida  Baptist 
Bible  School  (now  Baptist  Bible  Institute), 
and  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Bob  Jones  University  awarded  him 
the  degree  doctor  of  divinity. 

The  "saint  from  Florida"  has  been  a  Bap- 
tist pastor  In  Tampa,  Eagle  Lake,  Winter 
Garden,  and  Fort  Pierce,  Pla..  and  Fairfield. 
Ala.  Since  1947,  he  has  been  a  full-time 
evangelist.  He  Is  the  author  ot  11  Ixwks. 
which  are:  Going  the  Second  Mile,  How  To 
Be  Saved,  Bible  Key  to  Proq>erity,  Foot- 
washing  by  the  Master  and  by  the  Salnte. 
Prayer,  Third  World  War  Unless,  How  To  Be 
HappUy  Married.  Whom  to  Marry,  Question 
on  Death,  The  Lost  Christ,  and  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  Which  Is  True  Worship  Day. 

Reverend  Carpenter  had  Dr.  Richard  Sid- 
ney Beal,  the  Deaert  Saint,  in  Kansas  City 
last  year  and  Reverend  Hause  will  have  this 
famed  conaerratlve  Baptist  leader  back  to 
this  area  this  year.  Dr.  Beal  has  been  the 
noted  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Tucson,  Arts.,  since  February  24,  1918.  where 
his  church  has  grown  from  303  to  S.SOO 
members.  His  S4  years  of  sen  tee  st  this 
church  has  won  him  a  place  in  Who's  Who 
in  America. 

Dr.  Beal,  who  waa  bom  December  10.  1887. 
In  Denver,  Oolo.,  Is  the  son  of  Sidney  and 
Henrlette  Elizabeth  (Arscott)  Beal.  He 
married  Mona  Leila  BalUlnch  at  Blch  Hill. 
Mo.,  on  March  20.  1914.  Their  children  are: 
Richard  S..  JT.  (Ph.  D.  and  professor  of 
theology.  Conservative  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Denver);  Elizabeth  Roee  (now 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Thleme,  Jr.,  wife  of  a  pastor  In 
Houston,  Tex.):  Charles  Berkman  (M.  D. 
and  medical  missionary  to  Preoch  West 
Africa) ;  David  Patil  (M.  A  and  Baptist  pM- 
tor  at  Nogales,  Aria.),  and  Margaret  Ruth 
(now  a  physical  education  teacher  at  Wake- 
field Junior  High  School  in  Tucson,  but  soon 
to  be  the  wife  of  Lt.  Col.  Rldgley  O.  Ryan  of 
the  United  Stetes  Air  Force  in  Korea  and  a 
divinity  student) . 

The  Desert  Saint  was  educated  at  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  Oollege  and  William  Jewell 
0(^ege.  Northern  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary awarded  him  the  degree  doctor  of 
divinity.  He  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  mln- 
istsr  at  Forest  City,  Mo.,  on  May  38.  1910. 
Before  going  to  Tucson,  he  was  pastor  ot 
Baptist  churches  in  Forest  City,  Hume,  and 
Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  and  Victor,  Colo.  He  has 
written  nine  volumes  of  Rivers  in  the  Deeert, 
and  Is  now  writing  one  per  year.  With  aU 
of  these  activities,  he  is  stUl  teacdker  of  the 
men's  bible  class  in  bis  cbwch. 

Reverend  Carpenter  also  had  Dr.  John  R. 
Rice,  the  "preachers'  saint."  in  Kansas  City 
last  year.  Dr.  Rice  is  the  famed  editor  of 
the  Sword  of  the  Lord,  and  International 
Xvangcllst.  This  great  Baptist  preacher  was 
M  last  December  11.  He  has  reared  an  out- 
standing family  of  girls  (all  the  married  ones 
have  married  ministers) ,  and  his  brothers, 
BiU  and  Joe  B.,  are  evangelists,  too. 

Reverend  Hause  had  Dr.  Willlun  Ward 
Ayer,  of  New  York  City,  in  Kansas  City  last 
year.  Dr.  Ayer,  who  was  graduated  from 
Moody  Bible  Institute  in  1919.  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  full-time  evangelistic  ministry, 
and  he  has  been  pastor  of  some  of  the  great- 
est Baptist  churches  in  this  country.  He  was 
for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 
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Church,  of  Mew  York  City.  He  has  also  car- 
ried on  succesBful  radio  and  writing  mlnls- 
trlas,  and  was  voted  the  third  moet  Impor- 
tant citizen  In  New  York  City. 

In  the  future  this  area  of  Missouri  may 
expect  Reverend  Hause  and  Reverend  Car- 
penter  to  continue  to  serve  them  with  such 
outstanding  Baptist  leaders  as  Dr.  E.  Myers 
Harrison,  Rev.  Gerald  L.  Stover,  Dr.  Samuel 
N.  Morris,  Rev.  Clarence  J.  Jacobson,  Dr.  C. 
Gordon  BrownvlUe,  Dr.  John  Summerfleld 
Wlmblsh.  Dr.  Vincent  Bnishwyler,  Rev.  I. 
Cedrlc  Peterson,  Dr.  J.  Palmer  Muntz,  Dr. 
Roy  C.  Angell,  Dr.  Louie  D.  Newton.  Dr.  Lee 
Robertson,  Dr.  R.  G.  Lee,  Dr.  C.  H.  Bolton. 
Dr.  J.  Powell  Tucker.  Dr.  J.  D.  Grey.  Dr.  John 
1j.  Hill,  Dr.  C.  Oecar  Johnson,  Dr.  T.  W. 
Medearls,  Dr.  H.  H.  McOlnty,  and  Dr.  Earl 
Harding. 

We  tliank  God  that  Reverend  Hause  and 
Reverend  Carpenter  are  bringing  the  very 
best  to  this  area.  It  Is  also  fine  to  see  other 
churches  follow  this  great  pattern,  as  was 
the  recent  revival  at  the  Mission  Baptist 
Church,  where  famous  Boston -born  Rev, 
Cedrlc  Sears,  the  famed  Chicagoland  Youth 
for  Christ  director  and  Baptist  preacher  held 
such  an  outstanding  meeting,  with  Lowell 
Lleatner  as  the  vocalist.  We  must  not  for- 
get these  religious  statesmen  iust  as  we  do 
not  forget  educational  statesmen  like  Prof. 
Rolla  Franklin  Wood  and  Dr.  Arlle  Qlann 
Capps.  All  these  statesmen  help  keep  Amer- 
ica the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 


Aid  m  Fif  btinf  Commaiiiim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAT 

or  IKDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  9,  1952 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcou),  I 
Include  an  article  which  appeared  on 
February  4.  1952.  in  the  American  Ob- 
server, a  high-school  paper  published  by 
the  Civic  Education  Service  at  1733  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C: 

Girrs  TO  CARE  Am  in  Fighting  Comicxt- 
tfiSM — Farm  Tools  Sknt  Absoao  Scbvk  as 
Wkapons  AcAnrn  Httnob,  a  CoiacumsT 
Ally 

Tou  can  aid  in  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism. How?  By  helping  foreign  families 
to  overcome  two  of  communism's  strongest 
allies — poverty  and  hunger. 

On  a  small  scale,  you  can  do  the  same 
kind  of  work  that  our  Government  has  been 
doing  In  giving  economic  assistance  to  needy 
and  underdeveloped  countries.  Through 
this  Government  program,  Americans  are  In 
many  ways  helping  foreign  peoples  to  attain 
better  living  conditions.  Agricultural  ex- 
perts are  demonstrating  simple  methods  by 
which  Asiatic  farmers  can  boost  crop  yields. 
President  Truman  recently  told  of  a  farmer 
In  India  who — by  using  Improved  tools  and 
methods — "raised  63  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
•ere,  where  13  bushels  had  been  the  average 
before." 

In  many  parts  of  the  world — particularly 
In  Asia — hunger  and  starvation  are  ever- 
present  threats.  The  Communists  are  win- 
ning supporters  by  saying,  "Follow  us.  and 
we  will  help  you  get  plenty  of  food."  The 
fact  that  the  Communists  might  not  be  able 
to  make  good  on  this  promise  makes  little 
difference.  The  people  are  desperate.  Be- 
lieving that  practically  any  change  would  be 
for  the  better,  many  are  wilUng  to  try  com- 
munism. 


The  United  States  Government  has  spent 
vast  sums  of  money  on  programs  which,  by 
fighting  hunger,  check  the  spread  of  Com- 
munist influence.  But  there  are  limits  to 
the  amount  that  our  Federal  Treasury  can 
spend  on  such  programs.  The  help  of  In- 
dividual cltisens  is  needed  too. 

BICCOB,  Birm  CBOPS 
CARE,  a  well-known  private  relief  organl- 
Eatlon.  is  now  making  It  possible  for  Ameri- 
can schools,  clubs,  and  individuals  to  help 
the  farmers  in  himgry  nations  to  raise  big- 
ger and  better  crops.  It  has  prepared  and 
packaged  a  great  many  sets  of  farm  tools. 
By  sending  »10  to  CARE.  Inc..  you  can  buy 
one  of  these  sets  and  have  It  sent  abroad. 
CARE  win  select  a  farm  village  where  tooU 
are  needed,  and  wiU  deliver  your  package. 
India.  Pakistan,  and  Greece  are  the  countries 
where  such  tools  are  now  being  distributed. 
Tou  may.  if  jrou  wish,  designate  which  of 
these  countries  is  to  receive  your  gift. 

Each  set,  or  package,  contains  a  pitchfork, 
a  weeding  hoe.  a  mattock,  and  a  shovel. 
These  are  simple  tools — extremely  simple 
when  compared  with  the  combines  and  other 
huge  machines  that  are  used  In  American 
fields.  However,  they  are  far  better  than 
the  wooden  sticks  with  which  farmers  now 
scratch  the  soli  in  India.  Pakistan,  and  many 
parts  of  Greece.  They  are  better  than  any- 
thing those  farmers  can  afford  to  buy.  They 
are  weapons  in  the  batt.  e  against  starvation. 
Another  weapon  that  CARE  offers  Is  a 
small,  animal-drawn  plow,  costing  $17.50. 
This  Implement  cultivates  the  soli  much 
more  effectively  than  does  the  crude  wooden 
plow  that  is  widely  used  in  India  and  else- 
where today. 

Gifts  of  shovels,  hoes,  and  small  plows  will 
do  more  good  in  many  underdeveloped 
areas— at  present— than  would  tractors,  com- 
bines, or  tractor-drawn  cultivating  machines. 
The  farmers  In  such  countries  as  India  are 
not  familiar  with  complicated  machinery. 
They  could  not  obtain  gasoline  or  oU  for 
their  tractors.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  farms 
are  so  small  that  large  and  expensive  ma- 
chines would  not  be  practical. 

There  Is  a  crying  need,  however,  for  Im- 
proved hand  tools  and  animal-drawn  imple- 
ments. That  Is  a  need  which  you,  through 
CARE,  can  help  meet. 

The  CARS  organlzaUon  has  been  In  op- 
eration since  the  close  of  World  War  n.  It 
Is  a  nonprofit  corporation  which  receive* 
cash  donations  from  people  in  America,  and 
spends  Its  money  on  relief  and  assistance  for 
needy  nations.  It  sends  packages  of  food 
and  clothing  to  families  In  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Seeds,  toys,  books,  coal, 
soap,  and  medical  equipment  are  among 
other  items  that  It  has  sent  overseas. 

IdXXIOIfS  CONTUBtrrB 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  CARS 
has  received  and  spent  about  $135,000,000, 
and  has  distributed  about  11.000.000  pack- 
ages of  varloxis  kinds.  The  full  name  of  the 
organization  is  "Cooperative  for  American 
Remittances  to  Europe,  Inc."  As  we  have 
seen,  though.  Its  work  now  extends  into  the 
Orient  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  project  of  sending  tooU  to  India.  Pak- 
istan, and  Greece  is  relatively  new.  but  ex- 
tremely important.  A  $10  food  package 
can  help  a  family  in  one  of  these  countries 
for  several  days,  but  a  package  of  tools  can 
help  that  family — and  neighboring  farmers 
as  well — to  raise  bigger  crops  season  after 
season.  That  is  why  the  emphasis  is  now  be- 
ing placed  on  tools  rather  than  on  food. 

In  recent  years,  many  American  schools 
have  given  entertainments  and  found  other 
ways  of  raising  money  in  order  to  make  con- 
tributions to  CARE.  The  cause  is  worthy. 
Donations  can  be  earmarked  for  hand-tool 
packages,  which  cost  $10  apiece;  for  plow 
packages,  which  coet  $17.50  apiece;  or  for 
any  of  the  other  numerous  packages  that  the 


CARE  organization  now  provides.  Oontrl« 
butions  may  be  addressed  to  CARI.  Inc..  Du- 
pont  Circle  Building.  Washington  (J.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  arUcle  has  been  ivad 
by  many  thousands  of  high-school  stu- 
dents throughout  the  Nation.  The  re- 
siranse  shows  how  eager  our  young  peo- 
ple are  to  participate  in  a  program  which 
brings  closer  personal  understanding  be- 
tween themselves  and  thoee  who  need 
help  overseas.  This  is  graphically  illus- 
trated by  letters  received  in  the  CARE 
office  accompanying  donations  from 
school  children.  Here  are  excerpts  from 
typical  letters,  selected  at  random. 

Prom  Greensboro,  N.  C: 

Our  teacher  helped  us  in  our  <»*w«r*<gTt 
but  we  studenu  did  the  work.    We  also  t*. 
oelved  the  benefit  from  learning  through  ex- 
perience of  the  great  American  tradition  of 
giving  aid  to  the  less  fortunat*. 

Prom  Bluff  ton,  Ind.: 

We  would  like  you  to  eneloae  our  — mt 
and  address  in  the  package.  If  at  all  poMl- 
ble  we  should  like  to  hear  from  the  peopl* 
who  receive  our  package. 

Prom  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.: 

We  have  been  discussing  India  and  Imt 
people  and  we  decided  to  raise  the  $10  so 
that  some  tools  could  be  sent  there  to  help 
the  people  who  are  trying  so  hard  for  fr«*- 
dom. 


Pnmi  Chetek.  Wis.: 

We  endorse  your  project  as  a  means  oC 
promoting  Internailonal  good  will.  It  ^irr 
helps  us  to  realise  that  the  spirit  of  Kivlnc 
still  exuts.  •     ^ 

Prom  Bradenton.  Pla.r 

There  was  a  moet  hearty  response  to  tto* 
Idea,  and  we  are  all  pleased  to  have  a  share 
In  this  great  enterprise. 

Prom  Granite  Palls.  MIul: 
J^»  enjoyed  collecting  the  money,  and 
everyone  thought  it  was  for  a  worthy  cause 
We  only  regret  that  we  wont  be  able  to  see 
the  faces  of  the  families  who  receive  the 
tooU  and  food.  We  wish  to  do  thU  asaln 
sometime. 

Prom  Huntington.  W,  V».: 

Every  day.  at  noon,  we  sell  candy  bars  to 
raise  enough  money  for  the  tooU.  We  have 
enjoyed  selling  the  candy  very  much  and  we 
hope  a  family  in  Greece  will  enjoy  the  tools 
as  much  as  we  enjoyed  sending  them. 

Prom  Southlngton.  Conn.: 

We  read  about  this  program  in  our  school 
paper,  the  American  Observer,  and  discussed 
It  In  class.  After  some  eoDslderation  we 
decided  to  help.  We  planned  and  decided 
what  to  do  In  a  democratic  way  because  we 
believe  in  democracy.  We  wUh  to  help  some 
farmer  In  India  to  help  himself  because  we 
believe  that  hunger  and  poverty  lead  to  com- 
munlsm  in  the  undeveloped  countries.  We 
would  greatly  appreciate  knowing  more 
about  our  Indian  neighbor. 

And  then  from  our  neighbors  across 
the  seas,  who  have  beard  of  the  pro- 
gram, comes  word: 

I  am  an  agriculturist  knowing  Bngllsh. 
So  many  of  my  people  do  not  know  English! 
If  they  knew  English  you  would  be  flooded 
with  letters  from  grateful  Indians.  Most  ut 
the  farmers  here  are  illiterate.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  you  for  all  the  help. 

Thanks  very  much  for  the  valuable  glfu 
of  the  hand-tool  package  containing  im- 
proved American  agrlcuittiral  implements 
for  the  people  of  IndU.  Americans  aie 
notable  for   their  charities   in  home  and 
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'abroad.  The  people  of  India  will  remain 
•T«r  grateful  to  the  people  o^Am«lca.  We 
look  upon  your  generosity  for  continued 
help  and  gtiidance.  Let  God  give  us  peace 
and  prosperity  in  our  mutual  aid  and  under- 
standing. 

.  And  from  one  of  the  most  famlne- 
gtricken  areas  of  the  East: 

The  vlUare  eagerly  awaits  the  tools.  I  am 
asked  by  the  villagers  to  ssy  "the  food  comes. 
It  is  eaten,  and  still  we  are  hungry.  The 
tools  will  b«!lp  us  always  to  remember." 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  learn 
that  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  In- 
diana are  taking  part  in  this  voluntary 
effort  to  help  others  to  help  themselves. 
1  believe  tliat  the  benefits  will  be  shared 
equally  by  those  who  give  and  those  who 
receive. 


California  Editor  DefiMS  aad  Defends 
I  Politician 


«i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLTDE  DOYLE 

or  cauFoaMu 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVBB 
Tuesday,  April  8. 1952 


Mr.  DOTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  virtue 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me  so  to  do.  I  am  herewith  pleased  to 
cnll  the  Tli^Iant  attention  of  all  my  col- 
lengues  to  what  I  believe  they  will  all 
agree  Is  a  timely,  pertinent,  and  indica- 
tive editoriaL  It  appeared  In  the  Long 
Beach  Independent,  Long  Bebch,  Calif.. 
Thuisday.  April  2.  1952,  and  follows: 
I  Bb  a  PounciAW 

The  term  "poUtidan"  will  be  xised  mUUons 
Of  tiiiMis  during  the  coming  months.  Some 
.will  use  It  as  an  epithet.  Many  wlU  act 
•s  though  politics  are  so  vile  they  would 
not  sou  their  lumds  by  taking  part  in  them. 
But  few  people  know  what  the  word  poU- 
tlclan  means.  They  should  be  more  care- 
ful about  the  only  safeguard  we  have  against 
loss  of  all  freedom.  It  is  the  politicians  of 
this  country  who  safeguard  these  freedoms. 
They  are  c>ur  Govcrxunent.  When  you  say 
all  politics  or  politicians  are  bad.  you  say 
self-government  is  bad.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  differentiate  between  the  few  who 
are  bad  and  the  many  who  are  good  poUtl- 
cians. 

We  liked  the  definition  In  a  recent  Reader's 
Digest  that  "Politicians  are  simply  people 
who  take  more  Interest  In  public  affairs  than 
most  people."  It  also  quoted  EUhu  Root,  the 
great  Secretary  of  War  under  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  said.  "Politics  U  the  practical 
exercise  of  the  art  of  self-government. 
Somebody  must  attend  to  self-goveriunent 
If  It  Is  to  continue.  The  principal  reproach 
against  any  American  ahould  be  that  he  is 
not  a  politician." 

We  know  many  politicians  personally. 
Some  of  them  have  been  selfish,  dishonest 
men.  But  we  doubt  that  In  number  they 
are  greater  than  may  be  found  among  doc- 
tort,  attorneys,  business,  newspapers  or  other 
occupations.  Most  of  the  pcHltlclans  we  have 
known  are  men  In.  or  seeking,  public  office. 
Some  of  them  have  been  wealthy  men,  re- 
tired from  btislness.  Some  have  been  young 
men  seeking  publicity.  But  most  of  them 
have  something  in  common.  That  Is  the 
urge  to  hold  public  office  and  be  recognized 
as  public  officials. 

We  are  extremely  forttmate  that  so  many 
able  and  sincere  men  and  women  offer  them- 


selves for  such  self-government.  Our  city 
commissions  are  made  up  of  the  beet  people 
In  the  community.  We  never  stop  marvel- 
ing at  the  time  and  energy  they  put  into 
public  service  for  the  little,  or  no,  monetary 
return  they  receive.  Most  of  them  like  the 
work  and  the  recognition.  Without  this 
wUllngness  to  serve  by  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity there  would  be  no  self  government. 

When  we  carelessly  sneer  st  men  in  public 
office  we  should  stop  and  analyze  our  own 
circle  of  friends  and  business  or  professional 
associates.  There  are  crooks  among  politi- 
cians, but  have  we  reason  to  believe  there 
is  a  greater  percentage  of  crooks  In  politics 
than  there  Is  In  our  own  group?  If  the  facts 
were  known,  we  are  convinced  that  on  the 
Whole  polltlcUns  are  far  better  citlsens  than 
are  their  constituents.  That  is  certainly 
true  as  concerns  constituents  who  faU  to 
vote.  Voting  Is  our  greatest  safeguard  to 
seU-government.  In  that  respect,  bow  good 
a  dtlwn  are  you  and  your  friends? 


TIm  Pnblk  Loses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKB 


OF 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

or  xLuifOis 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Wednesday.  April  9,  1952 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  sound  indictment 
of  the  bungling  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration, in  part  under  the  Wage  Stabili- 
zation Board,  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  appearing  this  morning  in 
the  Washington  Post.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  is  equal  indictment  of  the  un- 
derlying fallacies  of  the  attempt  to  con- 
trol Inflation  by  the  direct  controls  set 
up  In  the  War  Production  Act,  against 
which  I  and  many  others  voted  last  year: 
Tbb  Public  Lobbs 

The  steel  dispute  is  a  sad  lesson  in  Gov- 
ernment bungUng.  The  goat,  of  course,  U 
the  public.  Not  only  must  the  country  put 
up  with  what,  despite  the  window  dressing 
in  the  President's  demagogic  appeal  last 
night,  amounts  to  a  break  in  the  stabil- 
ization pattern;  it  faces  at  least  a  temporary 
curtailment  In  the  steel  supply.  In  order 
to  get  the  Industry  to  settle  on  the  bturts 
of  the  Government-Inspired  wage  boost,  as 
the  President  demanded,  the  administra- 
tion is  going  to  have  to  permit  some  price 
relief.  In  view  of  the  administration's 
panicky  reaction  at  the  prospect  of  a  strike, 
one  of  the  mysteries  Is  why  It  did  not  do 
what  was  necessary  before  the  seizure. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  mistakes  enough 
to  go  around — ranging  from  the  adamant 
stand  by  the  steel  companies  to  brash  state- 
ments by  former  Defense  Moblllzer  Wilson 
and  the  failure  of  the  administration  to  keep 
the  lid  on  the  stew  it  had  cooked.  With 
due  respect  to  the  last-minute  efforts  by 
Chairman  Felnslnger  of  the  Wage  Stablllaa- 
tlon  Board  to  settle  the  dispute,  three  of  the 
major  errors,  In  our  opinion,  are  attributable 
to  the  board  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  WSB  recommenda- 
tions which  ultimately  would  permit  wage 
and  fringe  benefit  Increases  of  26.1  cents 
an  hour  were  released  simultaneously  to  the 
President  and  to  the  press.  The  Wage  Board, 
of  course,  was  under  great  time  pressure. 
But  the  method  of  the  public  announcement 
made  Impossible  any  prior  review  of  the 
final  recommendations  within  the  adminis- 


tration. For  all  practical  ptirposes  they  be- 
came the  basis  for  discussion.  The  subse- 
quent attempt  to  get  Philip  Murray  and  the 
United  Steel  Workers  to  agree  to  less  were 
a  little  like  trying  to  persuade  a  lion,  having 
scented  meat,  that  he  really  ought  to  become 
a  vegetarian. 

Second,  the  wage  Increase  recommenda- 
tion, beginning  at  12^  cents  an  hour  for 
the  first  half  of  1962  and  progressing  to 
n^  cents  next  January,  was  tmnecessarlly 
high.  Under  the  Stabilization  Board's  own 
regtilatlons  the  usual  base  for  figuring  in- 
creases Is  the  January  1951  cost-of-living 
Index.  That  would  have  allowed  the  steel- 
workers  9  cents  an  hour.  But  the  board 
xised  Its  discretionary  power  to  go  back 
to  the  October  1950  Index  and  thus  Justify 
t%  cents  more. 

Third,  the  recommendation  of  the  uni(»i 
shop  seems  to  us  outside  the  proper  province 
of  a  Government  body.  Whether  or  not 
the  union  shop  is  Justified  on  Its  own  merits. 
It  Is  not  directly  related  to  wage  stabiliza- 
tion. The  WSB  presented  the  steel  workers 
with  a  gift  which,  in  ordinary  coUectlve 
bargaining,  they  would  have  bad  to  pay 
for  with  reciprocal  concessions. 

Unquestionably  the  Stabilization  Board 
made  a  conscientious  effort  to  be  fair  to 
the  steelworkers.  and  for  the  companies  it 
did  recommend  a  long-term  contract.  But 
thU  is  one  of  the  instancsH  in  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  completely  fair  to  the 
workers,  to  Industry,  and  to  the  public.  Any- 
way, any  public  policy  which  subordinates 
the  public  interest  is  wrong.  The  fact  is 
thst  under  the  WSB  recommendations  the 
steelworkers  would  obtain  a  more  generous 
settlement  than  they  ever  had  obtained  on 
their  own  under  coUectlve  bargaining. 

Much  of  the  fault.  It  seems  to  us,  lies 
in  the  sUblllzatlon  formula  Itself.  It  Is  about 
as  watertight  as  a  sieve;  the  stabilization 
regulations.  In  practice,  are  what  the  WSB 
wants  them  to  be.  Inevitably  the  catching 
up  formula  for  wage  Increases  resxilts  In 
the  kind  of  leapfrogging  in  which  no  one 
is  ever  caught  up. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  whole  stabilization 
system  is  to  blame.  It  is  an  economic  ab- 
surdity to  consider  wages  in  a  vacuvim  with- 
out reference  to  prices.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  was  done,  and  Economic  Stabilizer  Put- 
nam, whose  Job  it  is  to  balance  wages  and 
prices,  was  presented  with  virtually  a  fait 
accompU.  Since  then  Mr.  Putnam  has  been 
proceeding  on  the  confiscatory  theory  that 
industry  should  absorb  the  whole  cost  be- 
yond the  redovery  possible  under  the  Cape- 
hart  amendment.  No  one  Is  arguing  that 
the  steel  Industry  should  recover  more  than 
actual  cost:  but  Mr.  Putnam's  stand 
amoimts  to  a  decree  that  steel  stockholders 
must  pay  the  govemmentally  inspired  in- 
crease out  of  their  own  pockets. 

This  sort  of  one-sided  intervention  Is  per- 
haps the  inevitable  result  of  consideration 
at  the  White  House  level.  Whenever  there 
are  superboards,  the  ordinary  processes  of 
collective  barglnlng  are  discouraged  and  the 
normal  mediation  machinery  is  bypassed. 
White  House  settlements,  as  In  the  railroad 
dispute,  have  been  almost  uniformly  sour. 

Indeed,  the  whole  sorry  procedtu-e  raises 
the  question  of  whether  controls  as  now  ad- 
ministered are  actuaUy  operating  in  the 
public  Interest.  Perhaps  that  Interest  would 
be  better  served  by  allowing  collective  bar- 
gaining free  rein,  with  economic  checks  ex- 
ercised through  tighter  credit  controls  and 
strict  raw  material  allocations.  Then,  if 
plant  seizure  should  become  necessary,  It 
ought  to  t>e  done  under  a  law  which  would 
maintain  existing  wages  and  confiscate 
profits — In  other  words,  a  law  which  would 
serve  as  an  Inducement  to  both  sides  to 
settle  their  differences  beforehand.  Certain- 
ly Government  Intervention  In  the  steel  case 
seems  to  have  frustrated  rather  than  pro- 
moted settlement. 
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Statcawat  of  New  Orlcaas  Quunber  itf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£B£RT 

or  vocmuMA 

XH  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATTVSS 

Tuesday.  AprU  8, 1952 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
days  there  has  come  to  the  desk  of  each 
Member  of  Congress,  In  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  a  letter  from  A.  Miles  Pratt, 
the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  New  Orleans  area. 

This  commimlcation  is  not  the  usual 
type  of  communication  exi>ected  or  re- 
ceived from  a  chamber  of  commerce 
president  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  a 
most  imusual  message  to  come  from  such 
a  body.  That  is  the  reason  wliy  I  have 
asked  permission  to  again  bring  its  con- 
tents to  your  attention  through  this 
medlimi. 

Instead  of  asking  for  something,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Greater 
New  Orleans  area  very  frankly  states  it 
wants  no  hand-out  at  the  hands  of  the 
Oovemment  wliich  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  and  essential  to  the  national 
defense. 

The  statonent  Issued  through  Mr. 
Pratt  is  one  of  the  most  realistic  and 
courageous  documents  I  have  ever  read. 
It  is  a  good,  sound  American  statement 
In  principle  and  the  fimdamentals. 

Many  of  us.  here  in  Congress,  would 
do  well  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  sug- 
gestions as  set  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Greater  New  Orleans  area. 

If  you  missed  this  communication  on 
your  dedc.  do  not  miss  the  opportunity  of 
reading  it  now.  If  you  have  already 
read  it.  then  read  it  again,  becaxise  it  is 
refreshing  and  inspirational  in  these 
days  of  hand-out  and  grab  in  a  paternal- 
istic Government  which  now  finds  Itself 
dragging  weary  feet  over  a  road  of  em- 
bryonic, if  not  outright,  socialism. 

Here  is  the  commimication: 
Ckambd  or  CoMmacs 

or  TBS  New  OULMAXB  AUA, 

New  Orleans.  La..  March  31.  1952. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Okmtluczm:  On  the  foUowlng  pa«M  Is  a 
statement  of  our  board  of  directors  concern- 
tog  wasteful  practices  In  the  operation  of 
our  Federal  Government  which  we  believe 
■taonld  be  corrected. 

Stated,  also,  u  the  poUcy  which  we  have 

adopted  with  the  Intention  of  doing  our  part 

to  assist  In  reducing  Federal  expenditures. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  statement  will  bo 

fotind  In  accord  with  your  views. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  MiLcs  Piatt, 

Prftjtdcnt. 

gtATKHprr  OF  PoLicT  ow  Pedxxai.  Espx»n>x- 
TnnsDNAmif  otrsLT  Adoftks  bt  thi:  Boabd 
OF  IMucTuas  ST  A  Mrtdio  HiXD  Mascb  as. 
1963 

Tbe  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  New 
Orleans  area  views  the  1953  Federal  budget 
ss  proposed  with  great  alarm.  The  stagger- 
tog  total  of  185,400,000.000,  the  largest  peace- 
time budget  to  our  history,  la  a  serious 
threat  to  the  country's  economy  and  to  the 
future  well-being  and  pro^erlty  of  all  cltl- 
sens,  their  descendants,  and  to  our  country's 


very  existence.  Knaetment  of  this  colossal 
budget  would  impose  a  terrific  burden  on 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  which,  for  Loo- 
Islana.  will  average  over  tl,4M  for  sach  fam- 
Dy  In  this  Stote. 

This,  coupled  with  other  tax  hardens  and 
the  effect  of  Inflationary  fcross  gensratsd  at 
least  In  part  by  the  Federal  poUcy  <rf  dellelt 
financing  contemplated  by  this  budget  and 
practiced  too  often  In  other  peacettoae  years. 
constitutes  a  very  dangerous  threat  to  sur 
way  of  life. 

The  Congress  Is  sxirely  mtodful  of  th«  da> 
structlve  effect  on  patriotism  and  publl« 
morals  of  heavy  tax  burdens,  shocking  reve- 
lations of  waste,  extravagance,  and  Inem- 
clency  In  Government  spending,  and  shame- 
ful corruption  In  high  public  places.  These 
forces  are  undermining  and  destroying  tlM 
citizen's  respect  for  his  Oovemment. 

Congress  has  done  much  to  reveal  and 
correct  this  situation  but  much  more  must 
be  done  If  they  are  to  folly  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  correcting  these  conditions. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  New  Or- 
leans area  recommends  tlie  following  actions 
to  our  Representatives  in  the  Congress: 

1.  Every  Item  In  the  proposed  1953  Federal 
budget  should  be  carefully  scrutinised  befor* 
enactment,  regardless  of  the  time  such  con- 
sideration may  take.  We  deplore  and  con- 
donn  the  practice  of  forcing  action  on 
budget  Items  without  due  allowaaM  of  time 
fcH*  consideration  and  debate. 

2.  An  adequate  and  proper  military 
budget  should  be  enacted  but  positive  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  also  provide  for 
vigilant.  Impartial,  and  constant  review  to 
assure  that  extravagance,  needless  duplica- 
tion, inefficient  procurement,  and  wasteful 
personnel  practices  and  utilization  wiU  be 
found  out  and  promptly  eliminated  when 
found. 

Proper  scruUny  should  not  be  prevented 
by  cloaks  of  unnecessary  secrecy. 

3.  Oovemment  departments  fbouM  ba 
eompelled  to  divest  themselves  at  exeeaatv* 
legal  staffs  and  to  make  use  for  legal  opinions 
at  the  duly  constituted  legal  faclUUes  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Propaganda  groups  apparently  exist  to  al- 
most every  Federal  department  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  citizens  on  programs  and 
projects  which  these  departments  wish  to 
promote  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 
These  activities,  already  revealed  to  part  by 
congressional  Investigation,  impose  an  im- 
proper and  costly  burden  on  taxpayers  and 
they  should  be  stopped  and  appropriations 
correspondingly  reduced.  Oovemment  de- 
partmenU  should  provide  adequate  public 
information,  but  should  not  be  permitted  to 
tocrease  tax  burdens  by  propaganda  efforts. 

4.  We  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  care- 
fully scrutinize  profxieed  expenditures  for 
foreign  aid.  The  inroposed  1953  Federal 
budget  todudes  an  estimated  $10,800,000,000 
for  foreign  aid.  while  actiuU  and  indicated 
expenditures  for  this  piupoee  show  an  unex- 
pended foreign  aid  fund  to  be  left  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1953  of  $5,300,000,000.  We  urge 
the  elimination  of  the  unexpended  amoimt, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

5.  Federal  expenditures  for  projects  which 
do  not  contribute  directly  to  national  defense 
and  projects  designed  to  provide  benefits  for 
restricted  areas  should  be  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  1953  budget. 

Projects,  where  private  enterprise  Is  ready 
and  willing  to  finance,  operate,  and  pay  taxes 
thereon,  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
defeated  by  bureaucratic  expansion  pro- 
grams. The  public  toterest  can  be  and  is 
protected  by  regulation  through  established 
agencies  and  laws  of  the  States  and  Fed- 
eral governments.  Conflicting  Federal  proj- 
ects should  be  opposed  vigorously  and  ellm- 
toated  froi"  all  future  budgets. 

6.  The  various  nonmllltary  admintetra- 
tlve  departments  of  the  Government  during 


tbs  psfst  10  years  ( ia40~19M)  have  pyramided 
tlMir  expsodltures  troaa  ISS  percent  to  motv 
than  IJM  percent.  We  strongly  reoommaad 
tbat  each  and  every  departmant  be  tbor- 
oughly  and  eonttoootasly  seruttolasd  by  ap> 
proprlate  congressional  committer  to  In. 
crease  elBclency  and  assure  the  greatest 
possible  economy  to  all  Federal  expenditure*. 

7.  We  urg*  the  Oongrass  to  dlsoonUniM 
tbs  authariaatkm  wbleta  parmlu  agenctea 
at  the  Department  at  the  Interior  to  use 
"continuing  funds"  as  a  devtee  to  spend  more 
money  than  the  Cnngrsas  appropriated  for 
tbat  agency's  us*.  Senator  Psm, .  Douolas 
reesBtly  stated  that  by  us*  of  such  a  "con- 
tlnutog  fxmd"  of  $a0O.0O0,  which  was  to  be 
kept  constant  no  nutter  bow  much  money 
was  taken  out.  "the  taxpayer  was  nicked  for 
perhaps  #66.000.000  more  than  Con^«ss  to- 
tsndsd"— by  an  agency  of  Interior  "itching 
to  bond  an  smptre — in  a  complex  aertoa  at 
Isastog  deal*  worthy  of  an  InsuU." 

The  Congress  authorlaad  this  fund— It  Is 
their  responsibility  to  see  that  their  Inten- 
tions are  not  grossly  abused  and  the  tax- 
payer's Interest  is  properly  protected. 

8.  A  msjorlty  of  Mdsral  Government  sgen- 
des  end  bureaus  are  subject  to  the  audiU 
tog  control  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Certain  agencies  are  t»eltoe«d  to  be  excluded 
from  this  auditing  coatrol.  We  recommend 
that  the  Congress  tak*  action  to  make  all 
Federal  agencies  and  bureaus  without  exoep- 
Uon.  subject  to  this  auditing  oontroL 

coMCxnajosv 

It  is  tb*  policy  at  this  cbaosber  to  urg* 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  all  communities  at  lb*  United 
Statas  for  the  period  of  the  present  world 
crisis  to  give  up  aU  eCorts  to  secxir*  Federal 
financial  aid  to  support  of  rtsalisMs  but  not 
urgent  local  project*. 

We  will  not  ask  and  win  oppo**  others 
who  seek  financial  aid  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  any  nondefense  project  of  any 
ktod  Intended  solely  for  local  or  itrtftetod 
area  benefit. 

We  commend  this  sUtement  to  the  stten- 
Uon  of  all  citizens.  We  believe  acceptance 
g  these  principles  to  be  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  cotutry  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  every  one  of  its  dtlsens.  A  copy  of 
the  statement  Is  being  sent  to  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  to  governmental  au- 
thorities to  the  southern  Sutes,  and  to  th* 
prass.  We  urge  and  hope  they  and  all  cit- 
izens will  support  these  or  ilmllar  principles 
and  ask  that  they  make  known  their  Indi- 
vidual opinions  on  these  grave  matters  to 
their  elected  Beprsssutatlv**. 


CormptioB  ia  GovcrBaeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 


W  THE  HOX7SK  OF  REPRSSSNT  ATIVS8 

Wednetdajf.  April  9,  1952 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  I  received  one  of  the  longest  letters 
to  my  experience  as  a  United  SUtcs 
RepresentaUve.  Its  length  was  not  at- 
trlbuteble  to  any  wordiness  in  the  body 
of  the  letter,  for  the  petition  was  moat 
concise  and  its  totention  quite  clear. 
Personal  signatures  of  over  1.100  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  of  South 
High  School,  my  alma  mater  in  Orand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  were  responsible  for  the 
petition,  18  feet  in  length,  which  was  de- 
livered to  me. 
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The  petition  reads  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned,  the  student  body  and 
faculty  of  South  High  School.  Grand  Bapida. 
Bflcb..  do  hereby  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  efforts  of  the  representatives  of  th* 
people  who  are  endeavoring  to  stamp  out 
corruption  In  the  National  Govenunent  and 
elsewhere.  We  want  to  live  under  a  govern- 
ment which  spends  its  resources  honestly 
and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Nation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  students  and 
faculty  for  their  sincere  interest  in  good 
government.  We  do  have  good  govern- 
ment on  the  local  level  where  our  citlaens 
diligently  examine  the  operations  of  the 
local  government.  This  same  scrutiny 
must  be  extended  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lest  our  Federal  system  collapse  of 
Its  own  inner,  organic  deterioration 
caused  by  mismanagement,  waste,  graft, 
and  corruption. 

This  petition,  I  feel  certain,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  rising  citizen  revolt  against 
immorality  in  our  Government.  Amer- 
ica, at  this  desperate  hour  needs  a  naoral 
crusade  to  revitalize  itself.  Our  Nation 
must  have  strong,  prudent,  and  Just 
leadership  to  survive  this  critical  period. 

My  colleagues,  I  Intend  to  inform  the 
gtudents  and  faculty  at  South  High 
School  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
Will  continue  to  do  its  utmost  to  carry 
out  their  recommendations. 


Oatraf  eoat  Persccntioas  u  Qiiiu 
Coatkaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  RERSTEN 

OF  wiBcoifsnr 

Dl  THS  ROX78K  OF  REPRESENTATTVE8 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unfortunately  it  appears  that 
moat  of  the  public  press  to  this  country 
has  neglected  to  report  the  full  story  of 
the  atrocities  and  [>ersecutlons  that  have 
been  taking  place  continuously  in  China. 
It  would  be  difBcult  to  find  a  time  in  all 
history  ahen  so  many  people  have  been 
indiscriminately  murdered.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  exact  number  who 
have  been  killed  in  China  by  the  Com- 
munists, but  estimates  range  up  to 
10.000.000.  Tet  these  events  are  not  be- 
ing widely  told. 

The  Pathfinder  magazine  has  been  one 
of  the  few  publications  in  the  United 
States  which  has  made  a  sincere  effort  to 
report  the  full  truth  about  murders,  per- 
aecutions,  and  martyrdom  in  Red  China. 
The  March  19.  1952,  issue  of  the  Path- 
finder contained  another  report  about 
these  horrors  in  China  written  by  Rev. 
William  R.  Johnson,  a  Methodist  mis- 
sionary and  educator,  who  spent  many 
years  in  China,  which  article  I  Include 
herewith. 

I  also  include  a  comment  on  this  ar- 
ticle by  Congressman  Walter  H.  Judo,  of 
Minnesota,  who  formerly  was  himself  % 
missionary  in  China,  which  appeared  in 
the  same  issue  of  the  Pathfinder  with  the 
so-tlcle  of  Reverend  Johnson. 


Ba*  Cwnrs's  Pxasxconows  Pboodcb  s^  New 
GaoxTP  or  Chbistxam   lAarrrss — A   Mrra- 

.      ODIST     IlIiaCIONAST      DxSCXIBBS     TRX     TXIAL* 

OF  CmxncH  WoKKcis  UNDxa  Couuxmurt 

TcaaoB 

(By  Rev.  WUliam  H.  Johnson) 

Wasted  by  hunger  and  disease  until  she 
was  "a  veriuble  skeleton,"  Gertrude  Mildred 
Cone,  Of  Geneva.  CMilo,  died  last  month, 
t  days  after  reaching  Hong  Kong  on  a 
stretcher. 

Miss  Cone,  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist 
Church  to  Chtoa  since  1929  had  sought  for 
months,  while  cancer  spread  through  her 
body,  to  leave  Nanchang.  Klang^l  Province, 
to  get  medical  treatment. 

The  Communists  refused  to  give  her  a 
travel  permit  until  It  was  too  late  to  save 
her  life. 

Dr.  William  L.  Wallace,  a  Baptist  mis- 
sionary who  served  in  Wuchow  for  many 
years,  was  known  as  "The  Beloved  Physician" 
because  of  his  good  works.  The  Reds  Jailed 
him  on  the  charge  of  possessing  a  gun  and 
made  him  do  coolie  work.  Later  they  an- 
nounced that  he  had  confessed  to  being  a 
spy  to  the  pay  of  the  United  States. 

PBXALTT 

One  day  he  was  found  hanged.  OOlelaUy 
he  was  a  suicide,  but  responsible  testimony 
todicates  that  he  was  beaten  to  death.  He 
was  bwied  under  miUtary  guard  without  a 
committal  service. 

Sister  Agnes  Oruson,  a  French  nun,  re- 
cently was  sentenced  at  Chungking  to  3  years 
to  prison.  She  was  charged  with  killing  300 
orphans.  This  accusation  often  Is  made  by 
the  Reds  against  Roman  Catholics  who  have 
•erved  the  motherless  and  the  afflicted. 

The  tragic  cases  of  Miss  Cone,  Dr.  Wallace, 
and  Sister  Agnes  are  not  imusual  under  the 
new  regime  to  China. 

TKB   KZO  CAMPAIGW 

VUlflcation.  trumped-up  charges  ranging 
from  immorality  to  espionage,  carefully  re- 
hearsed public  trials,  imprisonment,  and 
house  arrest.  exUe.  torture,  and  death  are 
among  the  instnmoents  of  the  Conununlsts 
to  their  ruthless  drive  to  control  the  churches 
and  sever  their  foreign  ties. 

Most  of  the  non-Chinese  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, who  once  numbered  about  5,000. 
have  left  the  coiuitry.  Relentlessly,  the  non- 
Chtoese  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Brothers, 
and  nuns,  of  whom  there  once  were  about 
0,700.  are  being  forced  out.  Heaviest  on- 
slaught recently  has  been  against  the  famous 
MaryknoU  missionaries. 

Roman  Catholics,  whose  opposition  to 
communism  was  no  secret,  at  first  fared 
worse  than  the  Protestants. 

Among  some  Protestants  the  Reds  detected 
softness  toward  communism.  Accordingly, 
a  dociunent  now  known  as  the  Christian 
Manifesto  was  circulated  to  the  summer  of 
1950.  It  stated  that  during  the  140  years 
Protestant  Christianity  was  developing  in 
China,  a  not  unworthy  contribution  to  Chi- 
nese society  had  been  made.  But,  it  con. 
tlnued,  imperialism  began  to  show  as  an  ac- 
tive force  not  long  after  the  missionaries 
appeared. 

The  missionaries,  It  went  on.  came  from 
imperialistic  countrl^  and  Christianity,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  directly  or  todi- 
rectly,  became  related  with  imperialism. 

Using  plirases  copyrighted  by  Moecow.  the 
manifesto  said  that  imperialists,  displeased 
by  the  victory  of  the  Chinese  Revolution, 
would  seek  to  destroy  its  achievements.  It 
proceeded : 

"They  may  also  naake  use  of  Christianity 
to  forward  their  devices  of  stirring  up  In- 
ternal dissension  as  they,  with  schemtog 
totrlgues,  plot  th*  creation  of  reactionary 
forces  In  China." 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  AnMrlcan 
toiperiallsm.    Thar*  was  a  call  for  auton- 


ocny  and  self-support  on  the  part  of  th* 
church  to  China  wherever  foreigners  and 
foreign  funds  are  used. 

A  small  group  of  Protestants,  with  en- 
couragement from  some  leading  church- 
men, particularly  in  the  United  States, 
worked  out  the  manifesto  to  cooperation 
With  Peking  officials. 

The  manifesto,  giving  scant  attention  to 
spiritual  aims,  really  was  a  loyalty  pledge 
to  the  Red  regime.  One  could  sign  it  or  one 
could  not.  In  either  case,  his  stand  became 
known  publicly.  The  treatment  of  those 
Chtoese  Christian  leaders  who  did  not  sign 
has  furnished  material  for  new  chapters  to 
the  history  of  martyrs. 

Some  whose  names  appeared  early  an  th* 
manifesto  never  had  seen  It;  others  foimd 
alterations  to  the  text  after  they  signed. 
Afraid  of  consequences,  none  of  these  have 
repudiated  the  signatures. 

By  last  September,  14  months  after  the 
manifesto  was  published,  more  than  270.000 
signatures  were  claimed  for  It— about  a  third 
of  the  total  Protestant  membership  lnY%lna. 

The  National  Christian  Council  meeting 
to  Shanghai  to  October  1950,  gave  imanl- 
mous  approval  to  the  manifesto.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  preachtog  of  Christianity 
be  pe  -mltted  only  within  churches  and  that, 
during  the  period  of  land  reform,  all  Chris- 
tian activities  should  cease,  "including  Sim- 
day  services  and  Bible  classes." 

Another  step  was  taken  last  April  at  a 
National  Christian  conference  in  Peking. 
Lu  Tung  Tl,  vice  chairman  of  the  Cultural 
and  Educational  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Pektog  regime's  administrative  council, 
ranted  for  3  hours  and  hurled  prolonged  in- 
vective against  Americans.  He  charged  that 
American  missionary  enterprise  was  con- 
trolled by  Imperialists  with  the  piupoee  of 
hypnotizing  the  people  and  was  "one  of  the 
formulas  of  cultural  aggression." 

World  groups  such  as  the  TMCA,  the 
TWCA,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  were  pur- 
posely formed  by  the  churches  for  aggres- 
sion, Lu  declared. 

Charges  of  misconduct  against  promtoent 
Christian  leaders  were  made  at  the  confer- 
ence. Although  the  charges  were  false,  dele- 
gates were  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  that 
they  cried  out  tcx  the  execution  of  an  evan- 
gelist accused  of  adultery. 

Congregations  were  bidden  to  organize 
"acciisation  meetings"  to  reveal  "the  to- 
trigue  of  the  hidden  imperialists  and  spies 
within  the  church."  Instructions  on  how  to 
run  such  meetings  were  published  later. 
They  read,  in  part: 

"The  acc;uatlons  and  speeches  should  be 
rehearsed.  •  •  •  Por  the  grand  finale, 
there  must  be  powerful  speakers  who  wiU 
awaken  the  audience  and  cause  them  to  de- 
mand Judgment  on  the  accused." 

Soon  "trials"  were  being  held  in  many 
places.  They  ran  as  long  as  10  hoxirs  with- 
out pause.  The  accused  usually  had  to  kneel 
throughout  the  proceedings.  Often  they 
fatoted  or  collapsed.  They  were  revived  with 
oold  water  and  made  to  get  back  on  their 
knees.  Spectators  had  to  remain  through 
the  long  sessions. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Langley  of  Pramtogham, 
Mass.,  a  MaryknoU  priest,  stationed  to  the 
Wuchow  diocese,  was  made  to  kneel  for  4% 
liours  while  the  audience  shouted  at  him. 
Be  was  called  an  "American  spy." 

Bishop  G.  Carleton  Lacy  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  Chtoa  secretary  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
writer,  was  ill.  He  was  refused  permission 
to  leave  China.  He  died  last  December,  re- 
portedly of  a  heart  attack,  and  was  buried 
after  dark,  with  his  faithful  cook  the  only 
authorized  mourner. 

The  Most  Reverend  Adolph  Paschang,  a 
R^"**"   Catholic  bishop  from  Marttosburg, 
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ICo..  waa  twice  beaten  at  Kongmoon,  Kwan- 
ttmg  Province,  after  the  churdi  refused  to 
pay  a  ransom  for  bis  return. 

BBT7LTS 

And  so  the  record  runs:  Inhumanity  and 
brutality  to  the  servant  of  God  who  comes 
from  other  lands;  that,  and  worse,  to  the 
running  dogs  of  the  foreigner,  the  con- 
verted Chinese  who  f  aU  to  sign  the  Christian 
manifesto. 

The  true  believers  are  those  who  love  their 
nation  and  are  good  cltiaens  loyally  support- 
ing their  government.  The  others  are  those 
who  have  suffered  from  the  Influence  of  the 
western  missionaries  •  •  •  warped  •  •  • 
spies.  If  these  insist  upon  fellowship  with 
the  West,  they  will  be  eradicated,  says  the 
People's  Dally  of  Peking. 

The  threat  Is  real.  It  Is  being  fulfilled 
•a  the  Peking  Red  regime  drives  mercilessly 
to  purge  the  churches  and  make  them  th» 
docile  followers  of  the  p«rty  line. 


A  IfAir  Wbo  Saw  CoaurmnsK  at  Its  Wc 

Hm  Ite-wcnd  William  B.  Johnson,  for 
aoany  years  a  Christian  minister  and  edu- 
eator  in  China,  saw  the  Communist  move- 
ment there  in  its  first  stages — as  I  did.  Ha 
was  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  recognized 
then  that  its  fanatical  dogmas  would  requlr* 
it  to  try  to  stamp  out  Chriatlanlty  and  Ita 
Institutions.  Mo  matter  what  conciliatory 
assurances  Commimlsts  give  while  striving 
to  selae  power,  their  beliefs  eventually  bring 
them  into  head-on  and  unresolvable  col- 
lision with  what  Christians  mxist  believe  and 
do  to  be  Christians. 

It  is  understandable  why  CommunlBts 
must  be  anti-Christian;  it  is  hard  to  explain 
why  so  many  Christian  leaders  should  have 
praised  and  helped  to  power  in  China  a 
movement  which  was  determined  to  destroy 
the  work  they  were  charged  to  protect  and 
foster. 

Whatever  the  confusion  created  by  past 
propaganda,  the  facts  are  plain  today.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  doing  a  great  service  in  repc^lng 
the  facts  and  clearing  the  fog  which  ha* 
already  cost  so  many  American  lives  In  Korea. 
Bepresentatlve  Waltbi  H.  Jttdd. 


Resahs  of  QnestioDBaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  iflLUNCS 

or  CAUFOBina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISSNTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  7,  1952 

Mr.  HTT.T.TNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
February  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  voters  in  the 
Twenty-fifth  Congressional  District  of 
California.  I  asked  my  constituents  tor 
opinions  on  10  of  the  important  issues 
facing  our  country.  One  questionnaire 
was  mailed  to  each  home. 

Eighty-five  thousand  questionnaires 
were  mailed  and  18,032  replies  were  re- 
ceived. Professional  polltakers  claim 
that  a  5  percent  return  is  considered  to 
be  sufBcient  to  provide  an  accurate  cross 
section  of  public  opinion.  Since  21.2  per- 
cent of  those  receiving  my  questionnaire 
have  expressed  their  opinions  on  these 
issues,  I  am  most  gratified.  This  indi- 
cates  an  Increased  awareness  by  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  of  the  responsibility 
to  inform  their  elected  Representative  of 
their  vlewp<^t. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Twenty-flfth  District 
contains  virtually  an  equal  number  of 


Democratic  and  Republican  voters,  the 
results  of  the  poll  have  added  signifi- 
cance. 

The  following  is  the  compilation  of 
answers  as  prepared  by  an  impartial 
private  tabulating  concern: 

1.  Should  Congress  enact  a  program  of  uni- 
versal military  training? 
Yes.  10,193;  no,  6,867;  no  opinion,  1.173. 

3.  Should  Congress  give  President  Truman 
more  power  to  regulate  and  control  prices 
and  wages? 

Yea,  1,6M:  no.  16.840;  no  opinion,  4M. 
t.  Should  President  Truman's  program  of 
social  legislation  be  enacted? 
Yes.  1.616;  no.  14341;   no  opinion.  3.175. 

4.  Do  you  beUeve  that  increased  Federal 
spending  may  be  harmful  to  the  Nation's 
economy? 

Yes.  16,790;  no.  764;  no  opinion.  488. 
6.  Should  President  Truman  instead  of  Con- 
gress conduct  investigations  of  corrui>- 
tlon  in  the  Federal  Government? 
Yes.  740;  no.  16.762;  no  opinion,  640. 

6.  Do  you  feel  there  is  any  basis  for  Sen- 
ator JjfcCaiTHT'a  charges  of  Communist 
sympathizers  in  our  Government? 

Yes,  14.665;  no.  1.466;  no  opinion.  1,912. 

7.  Do  you  favor  coDtlnulng  the  prsaank 
foreign-aid  program? 

Yes,  5,367:  no,  10,212;  no  opinion.  1,468. 

8.  Do  you  bcUeve  General  MacArthur's  pro- 
posals for   the  conduct  of   the   war  la 
Korea  should  have  been  followedt 
Yes,  14,662;  no.  1.967;  no  opinion.  1.428. 

9.  Should  the  United  States  continus  mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations? 

Yes,  11,861;  no.  4.286;  no  opinion.  1.888. 
10.  Should   the   United   States   warn   Russia 
that  further  Communist  aggression  will 
mean  total  war? 
Yes,  11366:  no,  8300;  no  opinion.  SJ77. 


RetolotioBt  9i  NatiMgl  Saafl  Bmumtu 
Ilea's  AstodalioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  imnsits 

tN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPSESSNTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  AprQ  9.  19S2 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  night.  April  1.  many  Members 
of  the  Congress  were  the  guests  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion at  their  fourteenth  annual  member- 
ship meeting  and  heard  an  outstanding 
address  by  Clarence  Manion,  author  and 
dean  of  the  College  of  Law  of  Notre 
Dame  University. 

So  impressive  was  this  meeting  and 
the  contact  with  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing small -business  men  of  our  country 
that  I  asked  Mr.  Frank  Cruger  of  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.,  chairman  of  the  asso- 
ciation's  legislative  committee,  to  give 
me  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
this  group,  in  convention  nwiiiilili  il. 
These  resolutions  reveal  so  much  of  the 
attitude  of  small  business  as  well  as  the 
broad  social  interest  of  this  group  of 
small -business  men  that  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
below. 

Among  the  30  specific  points  on  which 
Tesolutions  were  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gressmen from  the  home  districts  of  the 
small- business  men  who  attended  tha 


convention,  there  are  some  controversial 
Issues  discussed  with  which  the  other 
▼Ital  elements  of  our  economy  might  not 
agree.  I  am  pleased,  at  any  rate,  to  in- 
clude the  following  statement  in  the 
RxcoRs  and  anticipate  the  thoughtful 
discussion  which  I  hope  It  will  provoke 
from  both  labor  and  the  consumer. 
The  resolutions  follow: 

RxsottrnoMs   Aoomn   Mabcs   81,    1882,   ar 
Natidjvaz.    SifALL    Buaiws—    Itnrs    flaao 
cxsnoif 

On  the  1 3th  day  of  September  1938.  the 
first  eonventlon  of  this  association  was  called 
to  order  In  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

From  that  day  to  this  Slat  day  of  liarch 
1860.  we  have  oonatatently  protested  steadf 
tnvaaloa  by  our  Government  at  the  Ubcrtf 
of  AnMTlcan  cltiaens. 

Year  after  year  we  tiave  asked  our  Bepre- 
sentatlves  in  Congress  to  on>ose  govern- 
ment by  men.  and  have  eallad  for  rttum  to 
government  by  law. 

We  have   wltnesaad  tmlntarmptad   . 
mulatlon  by  the  executive  of  coctrols 
private  businees  of  cltiaens. 

We  have  been  foroed  to  siifler  on  a  grow- 
ing scale  direct  compeUtlon  by  government 
In  production  and  commerce. 

In  q>ite  of  petition  and  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  all  who  have  joined  with  us  to 
defend  the  traditions  of  Free  America,  we 
have  been  regretful  observers  of  rapid  pirag- 
ress  toward  consummation  of  the  ends  of 
those  who  consciously  eooaplre  to  supplant 
Individual  liberty  with  the  Institutions  of 
despotic  collectivism. 

Bxecuttve  decrees  through  bureaia,  have 
superseded  consUtutional  leglaUUon. 

Adjudication  of  rights  of  the  individual 
private  cltlien  no  loBgar  raaidea  eicluslvely 
In  an  impartial.  Independent  judiciary. 

Bureaucratic  conspirators  for  ooUectlvlst 
•odaUam  act  In  large  measure  as  legislator 
•ccuser  and  Judge  in  their  own  causes. 

Eaaeutlve  arrtigation  U  eonatanUy  at  work 
to  nullify  the  balance  of  powers  established 
by  the  ConsUtutlosk. 

1^^  Kiecutlve  has  now  snrreesfiillj  super- 
■eded  Congress  in  iu  exclusive  power  to  de- 
clare war.  and  coveu  the  power  to  fix  tha 
Btandard  of  money  and  the  flow  of  credit. 

Frotestand  petition  have  been  ineffectual. 

The  course  of  the  conspiracy  is  now  too 
plain. 

PoUtlcal  leadership  began  a  fmieratlon  ago 
to  accept  philosophies  advanced  In  their  own 
^tersst.  by  disgruntled  inteilactuate.  From 
the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
this  day  dlsdplss  of  Socialist  heresy  have 
found  it  easy,  with  the  connivance  of  poU- 
ticlans.  to  Impose  their  false  doctrines  on  an 
uninformed,  gullible,  and  trusting  electorate. 

Seduced  by  Government  subsidies  and  spe- 
clai  class-leglalatton.  large  majorltlaa  have 
•urrendered  to  a  poUtlcal  leadership  which 
flouts  the  basic  principles  of  our  Ooostitu- 
tion.  The  conspiracy  of  Intellectual  plan- 
ners with  politicians  has  not  scrupled  to 
employ  every  stratagem  of  shrewdness  and 
demagoguery  to  hoodwink  and  debauch  the 
public. 

In  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  once  self- 
reUant  free  men.  subsidy  and  dole  have  been 
made  to  appear  more  desirable  than  the 
avails  of  their  productive  labor. 

A  minority  devoted  to  the  defense  of  flea 
institutions  still  labors,  still  producee,  sells, 
and  endeavors  to  profit  in  accord  with  th« 
traditions  of  a  free  America.  They  bear  wltli 
what  hope  they  may.  a  back-breaking  load 
of  debt  amatiaed  by  successive  Government 
adminlstrstlons  tmsympathetlc  to  free  enter, 
prlae,  whose  progressively  accumulating  Im- 
posts testify  determination  to  confiscate  their 
profits,  their  savings,  and  eventually  to  selae 
the  assets  of  their  industry.  Thus,  the  con- 
spiracy plans  undisputed  dictatorship  of  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  a  once-free  people. 
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Whoever  may  desire  to  challenge  the  evi- 
dence for  this  statement  has  only  to  examine 
the  published  lltaratura  of  tha  intallactuals 
themselves. 

The  researcher  would  do  well  to  begin  with 
study  of  a  booklet  published  in  1933  from 
the  mind  and  pen  of  Prof.  George  8.  Counts, 
entitled  "Dare  the  Schools  Build  a  New 
Social  Order?" 

Security  Is  a  state  of  being:  a  condition  of 
life.  It  is  a  reUtive  state.  It  Is  attainable 
by  a  man  only  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  labor 
under  the  protection  of  free  institutions.  It 
Is  freedom  of  opportunity.  It  Is  Incentive  to 
tmremittlng  toil.  It  is  the  guaranty  of  their 
own  government  that  avails  of  their  labor 
shall  be  protected  to  the  producer. 

Security  is  not  s  conunodity. 

Oovernments  cannot  produce  security. 
Oovemments  are  established  to  restrict  the 
•soaaaas  of  the  free  sets  of  man. 

Ttaa  use  by  their  Government  of  delegated 
powa  to  take  from  the  wealth  of  some,  in 
order  to  subsidize  the  desiree  of  others,  is  a 
despotic  perversion  of  the  proper  functions 
of  government  "of.  by.  and  for,"  freemen. 

No  nation  ever  produced  wealth  and  secu- 
rity in  the  degree  which  freemen  hsve  pro- 
duced wealth  and  security  for  themselves  in 
this  land,  during  the  first  160  years  of  our 
history. 

It  is  not  possible  lor  the  devote)  of  Social- 
ist heresy  to  po*nt  anywhere  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  to  a  despotism  or  collectivism 
which  has  provided  iU  subjecu  with  abiin- 
dance.  secvu-lty.  and  happiness  comparable  to 
that  enjojred  by  the  people  of  the  United 
Statsa  of  America. 

We  respectfully  ask  our  fellow  cltiaens  who 
have  been  cruelly  misled  in  thought  by 
hitherto  trusted  leadership,  to  examine  the 
tell-tale  evidences  of  tlie  dastructlveneas  of 
those  false  precepts  by  which  designing  lead- 
ers havs  misguided  us.  during  the  past  30 
years. 

1.  What  do  they  think  at  the  moral  stand- 
ard of  their  leaders? 

2.  To  wbst  do  they  sttrlbute  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  value  of  tbe  doUar? 

3.  Do  they  welcome  the  bite  of  the  fetter 
of  taxation,  which  now  binds  their  necks, 
although  their  leaders  assured  them  during 
the  first  iialf  of  the  reign  of  delusion  that 
only  ths  rich  would  be  taxed? 

4.  Do  they  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  else 
of  their  portion  of  the  public  debt? 

6.  Do  they  realise  that  this  burden  repre- 
sents the  accvmiulated  costs  to  date  of  a 
aecurity  promised  them,  but  still  unrealized? 

e.  Do  they  believe  that  they  can  carry  this 
Increasing  domestic  burden,  and  assume  in 
addlUon  the  debt  now  accvmiulatlng  through 
the  attempts  of  their  leadership  to  provide 
security  for  the  entire  alien  world  as  wen? 

7.  Do  they  believe  that  there  U  no  limit 
to  the  funds  their  leadership  can  borrow? 
Or  their  children  can  repay? 

8.  Do  they  believe  that  they  are  likely  to 
participate  in  a  happier,  more  abundant  life 
at  home,  because  their  wealth  Is  being 
squandered  abroad  by  political  idealists  pos- 
sessed of  a  Messiah  complex,  obaeaaed  by  a 
fancy  that  they  can  enforce  universal  peace 
upon  a  discordant  world,  which  ridicules 
their  Idealism  even  while  it  -  accepts  their 
bribes? 

9.  Does  a  misled  majority  of  the  American 
electorate  think  they  are  not  paying  for  this 
prodigality? 

10.  Do  they  patise  to  reflect  upon  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  reckless  extravagance  upon 
the  value  of  their  savings,  pensions,  social 
security,  and  other  allotments:  their  insur- 
ance policies;  and  the  cost  of  living? 

We  believe  the  future  of  this  Nation  as  a 
free  people  is  Involved  in  the  Issues  stated 
herein.  We  hope  the  candidates  of  the  po- 
litical parties  wUl  present  a  clear  choice  to 
the  electorate  this  year:  Collectivism  and 
slavery  or  constitutional  government  and 
freedom. 


The  American  people  are  degenerating  Into 
materialism. 

During  the  past  90  yean  wa  have  ignored 
spiritual  values  to  a  shocking  degree  in  our 
social  relationships. 

We  must  return  to  reverence  for  God  and 
respect  for  the  ethical  standards  which 
guided  our  forefathers.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge in  our  dally  intercourse  one  with  an- 
other and  more  widely  accept  as  guidance, 
the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

In  piirsuance  of  its  traditional  position, 
this  association  proposes  nothing  for  its  own 
selfish  gain,  and  submits  the  following  reso- 
lutions, calculated  in  its  Judgment  to  re- 
store health  and  morality  to  our  Nation: 

1.  We  oppose  Federal  aid  to  education. 

2.  That  the  constitutional  guaranty  of 
freedom  of  speech  does  not  license  any  dis- 
ciple of  subversive  phUoeophy  to  seek  con- 
verts for  his  creed  in  the  classrooms  of  Amer- 
ican schools. 

8.  That  "academic  freedom"  and  "tenure" 
does  not  remove  educators  from  penalties 
which  are  Imposed  on  all  others  for  subver- 
sive acts. 

4.  That  wc  favor  eliminating  Communists 
and  commiinistic  sympathizers  from  Govern- 
ment. 

8.  That  we  ask  Congress  to  elimlnato 
double  taxation  of  corporate  dividends,  and 
to  reduce  excise  taxes  to  1939  levels. 

8.  That  the  provision  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 323  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108 
proposing  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
place  a  peacetime  limit  on  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment to  levy  taxes  on  inheritances,  and 
on  personal  afid  corporate  Incomes  to  25  per- 
cent, receive  the  support  of  all  our  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators. 

7.  That  cooperatives  and  the  commercial 
and  Industrial  activities  of  nonprofit  cor- 
porations, associations,  foundations,  and 
unions  be  placed  on  precisely  the  same  taxa- 
tion basis  as  other  private  btisiness  enter- 
prises. 

8.  That  this  aaaoclatlon  requests  Congreaa 
to  repe  J  legislation  which  exacts  social- 
security  taxes  from  the  self-employed. 

0.  We  recognise  the  confusion  existing  in 
State  regulation  of  truck  traffic  on  the  high- 
ways of  the  country:  we  suggest  that  Stato 
regulatory  authorities  Institute  a  conference 
modeled  on  that  applying  to  regiilation  of 
insurance  rates,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
uniform  standards  on  weights,  sizes,  and 
measurements  for  motor  freight. 

10.  That  this  association  registers  Its  op- 
position to  subsidy  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

11.  That  a  stable  redeemable  currency, 
and  an  independent  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
staffed  by  experienced  private  citizens,  oper- 
ating solely  within  the  charter  of  powers 
originally  granted,  and  invulnerable  to  the 
special  pleadings  of  political  ambition,  are 
necessary  to  a  sound  economy. 

12.  That  we  ask  Congress  to  refuse  to  raise 
the  legal  limit  upon  the  public  debt  beyond 
its  present  maximum  figure,  but  rather  to 
effect  such  economies  as  will  make  possi- 
ble a  progressive  reduction  of  national  debt. 

18.  That  we  ask  our  Representatives  and 
Senators  to  supixirt  sound  economy  recom- 
mendations and  that  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
reasonably  expected  as  receipts  for  that  fis- 
cal year. 

14.  That  we  again  urge  upon  the  admin- 
istration adoption  of  the  reconunendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

15.  That  all  materials  controls  be  aboliahed 
and  free  markets  be  restored,  as  promptly 
•s  possible. 

18.  That  this  Association  recommends  that 
Congress  take  prompt  action  to  completely 
liquidate  tha  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

17.  That  this  Association  demands  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  agencies  oC  the  Federal 
Government  from  producing  goods  and/or 


performing  services  which  shotUd  or  could 
be  produced  or  performed  by  citizens  in  their 
private  pursuits. 

18.  That  we  oppose  direct  controls  over 
wages  and  prices. 

19.  That  we  register  our  opposition  to  any 
change  in  the  rates  of  minimum  wage  under 
existing  rules,  regulations  and  leglalation. 

30.  That  Congress  specifically  deny  to  the 
Federal  Government  any  future  Jurisdiction 
over  the  fiow  of  the  rivers  of  the  Nation  for 
the  production  of  power. 

21.  That  published  reports  of  operation 
of  federally  owned  power  plants  be  made  to 
conform  to  standard  accounting  practices 
as  applied  to  private  companies,  and  should 
Include  provisions  for  taxes  at  the  same  rates 
assessable  against  private  utility  cam- 
panics. 

22.  That  industry-wide  bargaining  be 
banned. 

23.  That  membership  or  nonmembership  in 
a  labor  organization  shall  not  be  a  condition 
of  employment. 

34.  That  it  be  provided  by  law  that  civil, 
employment  in  Government  and  In  public 
service  corporations  is  a  public  tnist  which 
implies  on  the  part  of  the  employee  exclusive 
devotion  to  public  safety,  convenience,  order 
and  health,  and  the  renunciation  by  him  of 
any  "right  to  strike,"  and  adequate  provi- 
sions be  made  for  adjustment  of  labor  dis- 
putes in  such  cases. 

25.  We  are  opposed  to  any  compulsory  so- 
cialistic health  insurance  program. 

26.  That  all  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws 
be  amended  to  cover  labor  organizations 
when  acting  In  restraint  of  trade. 

27.  We  oppose  Federal  control  over  State 
unemployment  compensation,  such  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Moody-Dingell  bill  or  any  simi- 
lar legislation. 

28.  We  ask  the  repeal  of  those  provisions 
of  the  Income  tax  and  social  security  laws 
which  require  employers  to  collect  taxes  in 
reference  thereto. 

29.  We  record  our  opposition  to  any  form 
of  world  government. 

30.  That  the  C<.>nstitution  of  the  United 
States  be  amended  to  provide  that  all  treatiea 
shall  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  tha 
United  States. 


Tidelands  LegUlatioa 
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HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASBINGTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  9,  1952 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  still 
awaiting  final  disposition  by  Congress 
are  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20  and  House 
bill  4484.  The  Senate  has  acted  upon 
the  former,  and  the  House  upon  the  lat- 
ter. Both  measures  will  now  go  to  con- 
ference for  consideration.  In  view  of 
the  vital  interest  of  my  State  in  the  ac- 
tion which  Congress  will  take,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  letter  and  a  state- 
ment of  our  Governor,  the  Honorable 
Arthur  B.  Langlle,  relating  to  this  legis- 
lation: 

Statk  or  WAsmNGTOir, 

EXXCUnVX    DXPARTICZMT, 

Olympia,  April  7,  195§, 
Hon.  THoa  C.  Tollxtson, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Ds&a  Thc»:  Last  week  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States  passed  legislation  known  as 

Senate     Joint     Resolution     20     which,     as 

amended  by  Senator  Hoixand,  Democrat,  at 
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yiorUte,  would  turn  oyer  the  oil  rlgfbts  of 
offabor*  belta  to  the  respective  States.  A 
similar  measure,  House  bill  4484  had  pre« 
▼tously  been  passed  by  the  United  States 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Hoxise  and 
Senate  measures,  differing  somewhat  In  lan- 
guage, will  be  submitted  to  a  oonlerenc* 
conunlttee  of  the  Congress.  After  agree- 
ment Is  reached  regarding  the  exact  language 
of  the  measure  and  concurrence  Is  obtained 
by  both  houses,  the  measure  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

In  view  of  the  judicial  interpretations  of 
cxirrent  law  supporting  the  federal  claim 
to  submerged  tldelands  In  three  other  States, 
the  most  s\ire  and  effective  method  of  en- 
suring o\ir  State's  ownership  of  our  sub- 
merged tldelands  Is  through  legislative  ac- 
tion. X  feel  strongly  that  the  vital  question 
of  ownership  of  these  submerged  lands  Is 
rightfully  a  matter  for  Congress  to  decide. 
It  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  United  States 
by  proper  legislation  clear  title  to  the  State 
of  Washington  to  these  lands. 

The  approximately  300.000  acres  of  land 
which  comprise  Washington  State's  tide- 
lands  within  the  3-mlle  strip  lying  off  its 
shoreline  are  one  of  Washington  State's  val- 
uable resources  to  which  we  have  always 
claimed  title  based  upon  Article  27.  Section 
1  of  the  State  Constitution. 

In  view  of  the  present  legislative  develop- 
ments and  the  Importance  of  oiu:  tldelands 
to  the  State  of  Washington,  I  am  writing  now 
to  urge  each  of  you  as  Representatives  of 
Washington  State  In  our  Federal  Congress  to 
contact  members  of  the  congressional  con- 
ference committee  from  your  respective  leg- 
islative bodies  Impressing  upon  them  tha 
Importance  to  your  State  of  Federal  legis- 
lation guaranteeing  State's  clear  title  to 
submerged  tldelands. 

May    I    also    urge   that   If   the   President 
Tetoes  this  legislation  you  cast  your  vote  to 
override  such  a  veto. 
Very  sincerely. 

ABTBtTB   B.    LANQUX, 

Governor. 
P.  8. — Attached  hereto  Is  a  statement  I 
filed  with  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  In  October  1949  which 
offlclally  states  my  position  regarding  this 
Issue. 

Bttrntxtn  or  Bam.  AaTHim  B.  LutsuB,  Ck>v- 

XKKOB    or    TBK    STSTS    OV    WASBXHCTOM.     mm 

SxivATX  Bnx  1645 

This  statement  is  filed  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intenor  and  Insular  Affairs  of  tbs 
Senate  In  support  of  Senate  bill  154S,  on  be- 
half of  the  cltlaens  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  protection  of  Its  tldeland  and  sub- 
merged resotirces. 

?or  the  purpose  of  considering  this  bill  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  all  the  lands  of 
the  coastal  areas  inclusive  of  bays,  ports, 
harbors,  etc..  together  with  the  land  under 
Inland  navigable  and  nonnavigable  streams, 
lakes,  and  likewise  reclaimed  and  filled  areas 
formerly  submerged,  are  Involved  and  there- 
fore, tinder  consideration  by  this  committee. 

I  want  to  point  out  that,  because  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  State  of  Washington 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  our  State  to  some 
•xtent  has  a  different  stattis  in  its  claim  to 
ownership  and  use  of  the  lands  along  its 
ocean  front,  which  I  will  attempt  to  develop 
in  this  recital. 

Pursuant  to  the  enabling  act  of  Congress, 
approved  February  2,  1889,  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Washington  was  adopted  and 
was,  ptirsuant  to  said  act,  proclaimed  by  the 
Preaklent  of  the  United  States  as  having 
been  formed  and  adopted  pursuant  to  said 
enabling  act  (Proclamation  No.  8,  November 
11,  1889:  ae  Stat.  ISSa) .  By  the  terms  of  said 
•nabllng  act.  upon  such  proclamation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  State 
of  Washington  was  thereupon  admitted  Into 

«  Union. 


By  artlele  XZXy  ot  the  eoustltutton  of  the 

State  of  Washington,  thiu  proclaimed  by  tha 
President,  pursuant  to  the  said  enabling  act 
of  Congress,  the  boundarlss  of  the  State  w«r« 
established  as  follows: 

"State  botmdarlee:  The  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Washington  shall  be  as  follows:  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  on* 
marine  league,  and  running  parallel  along 
the  coast  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  north 
ship  channel  of  the  Columbia  River,  to  a  line 
which  is  the  botindary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  British  Columbta." 

In  Its  constitution  proclaimed  toy  the 
President  and  adopted  by  this  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  State  of  Washington  declared  In 
article  XVII.  section  1.  as  follows: 

"Declaration  of  State  ownership:  The 
State  of  Washington  asserts  its  ownership  to 
the  beds  and  shores  of  all  navigable  waters 
In  the  State  up  to  and  Including  the  line  of 
ordinary  high  tide  In  waters  where  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows,  and  up  to  and  Including  the 
line  of  ordinary  high  water  within  the  banks 
of  all  navigable  rivers  and  lakes." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  State 
of  Washington,  since  its  admission  into  the 
Union,  has  claimed  title  to  all  submerged 
land  within  the  3-mile  limit  on  the  ocean 
front  and  also  claimed  title  to  the  beds  and 
shores  of  all  navigable  waters  within  its 
territorial  Umlts. 

The  distance  from  the  south  boundary  of 
the  State,  to  wit,  the  north  ship  channel  of 
the  Columbia,  to  the  north  boundary,  to  wit, 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  British  Columbia.  Is  approslmaUly  160 
miles.  Extending  this  westerly  boundary 
one  marine  league  would  demonstrate  that 
In  this  area  from  the  north  ship  channel  of 
the  Columbia  River  to  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  British  Co- 
l\imbia.  there  are  approximately  300,000  acres 
of  submerged  land. 

The  map  of  the  State  of  Washington  will 
also  show  that  In  addition  to  the  ocean  tide- 
lands  there  Is  also  within  the  State  a  large 
body  of  water  known  as  Puget  Sound.  On 
Puget  Sound  are  located  the  Important  cities 
of  Seattle.  TMoma,  Iverett,  Bellingham. 
Bremerton.  CMympla.  and  others.  There  la 
also  a  large  body  of  water  known  as  Grays 
Harbor,  on  which  are  located  the  Important 
cities  of  Aberdeen  and  Hoqulam.  There  !• 
also  an  inland  body  of  water  known  as 
Wlllapa  Harbor,  cm  which  are  located  the 
Important  dtles  of  South  Bend  and 
Raymond. 

Up  the  Columbia  River,  which  forms  tta* 
boundary  between  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  which  Is  affected  by  tidal 
flow,  are  the  important  cities  of  Longvlew. 
Kelao.  and  Vancouver. 

A  line  drawn  from  a  point  known  as  Ad« 
miralty  Head,  marked  on  the  map  as  Port 
Townsend.  and  across  Whldby  Island,  would 
be  dividing  ime  between  what  Is  known  as 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Puget  Sound. 
A  check  at  the  United  SUtes  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  ofllce  tn  Seattle,  Wash.,  shows 
that  the  Straits  of  Juan  dc  Fuca.  as  above 
described,  contain  approximately  1.638  square 
mllea,  or  approxinuitely  1.000.000  acres. 
one-haU  of  which  is  in  the  United  Stotss 
and  one-half  in  Canada. 

The  area  shown  on  the  maps  of  the  Stat* 
and  described  as  Puget  Sound  contains  ap- 
proximately 561  sqtiare  miles,  or  approxi- 
mately 380,000  acres.  The  total  shore  line  ot 
Puget  Sotmd  is  986  nautical  miles. 

These  Ogtires  do  not  Include  the  shore  line 
frontage  or  acreage  of  Grays  Harbor.  Wlllapa 
Harbor,  and  that  portion  of  the  Columbia 
River  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  ths 
State  of  Washington. 

It  is  In  defense  particularly  of  our  oceaa 
tldelands,  and  primarily  of  the  tldelands 
within  the  Puget  Sound  area,  that  we  are  in- 
sisting that  Senate  bill  No.  1640  should  be- 
come a  law. 


of  tbe  tkWands  ea  tb»  ocean  front 
ars  taaeeeaslble  because  of  the  nigged  coast 
llna,  bat  from  a  point  marked  approximately 
Cape  Blsabeth  on  the  north  to  Fart  Canby 
on  tbe  south,  the  Washington  coast  line  la  a 
long  aeries  of  sandy  beaches.  These  beaehas 
have  bean  declared  to  be  a  part  of  tbe  pubUa 
highway  of  the  State  of  Washington  by  tba 
terms  of  cliapters  CV  and  CX  of  tbe  mmkm. 
laws  of  the  State  of  Waabington  for  ItOl. 
and  chapter  64.  seaalon  laws  of  tbe  Sttte  of 
Waabington  of  1936. 

In  addition,  the  State  of  WMbington  baa 
issued  to  parties  who  have  qualified  approad- 
mately  130  oil  and  gas  permits  along  tbla 
coast  line,  and  one  large  western  oil  company 
is  now  drilling  oa  Stata-ownad  land  on  tba 
ocean  front. 

Slaea  lu  admission  Into  tb*  Union,  tbs 
Stote  of  Waabington  has  sold  and  leased 
thousands  of  acres  of  tldeland  aloi^  tb* 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  In  the  Puget  Sooiid. 
Grays  Barbw,  Wlllapa  Harbor  and  Columbia 
Rlvar  areas. 

We  wlab  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  tbat  parts  ef  many  of  our  industrial 
dtlee  are  tiuastiuilsd  on  reclaimed  snd  filled 
tldelands.  In  the  city  of  Seattle  the  major 
portion  <rf  the  south  industrial  district  Is 
built  on  reclaimed  tldelands.  and  all  of  tba 
dock  and  warehouse  facilities  along  the  water 
front  are  also  constructed  on  that  type  of 
land.  The  area  in  the  city  of  SeatUe  alona 
tbat  has  been  reclaimed  and  now  used  for 
highly  mdustrlaliaed  purposes  is  approU- 
mauiy  SJOO  acres. 

In  tbe  city  of  Tscoma.  the  portion  of  the 
cltyon  which  the  large  Itnnber  mills  and 
plywood  plants  are  eonstrueted  Is  an  r*> 
claimed  tldeland. 

In  tbe  city  of  Olympla.  an  of  tbe  port 
facilities  and  large  portions  of  tba  down- 
town business  district  are  eoasUueted  on 
reclaimed  tldelands. 

This  is  true  of  the  other  Puget  Sound 
cities  of  Kverett.  Bellingham.  Bremerton.  An- 
aoortes.  and  the  clUes  of  Pert  Townsend  and 
Port  Angeles  along  the  straits.  It  Is  atao 
true  of  the  other  towns  previously  men- 
tioned in  Graya  Harbor,  WUlapa  Barbor  and 
the  Columbia  River. 

I  believe  the  facts  above  stated  are  stifll- 
clently  descriptive  for  the  historical  record  to 
support  our  contention  to  the  rights  and 
ownership  of  tldelands  and  area  in  question. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  Federal  annex- 
ation of  land  belonging  to  the  State  of 
California  as  indicated  In  the  decision  of 
the  CXturt,  June  23.  1947,  found  tn  United 
States  y.  California  (332  U.  8.  1»).  was  ac- 
complished by  Judicial  decree  and  not  by 
congressional  action.  What  happened  to 
Oaifcmla  can  happen  to  every  State  In  tba 
Union. 

The  oontroversy  between  tb*  Federal  Oor- 
emment  on  one  luuid  and  the  various  States 
on  the  other  reach  much  fxirther  than  any 
claim  on  submerged  lands  on  the  ocean, 
beneath  the  tide  and  abutting  thereon,  be- 
cause it  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
State  and  Federal  relationship.  If  such  a 
law  as  that  applied  to  California  should 
reach  the  State  of  Washington  it  would 
mean  the  right  to  all  submerged  lands  and 
to  all  natural  resources  of  the  lands  beneath 
otir  navigable  streams  and  Inland  lakes  Is 
gravely  challenged. 

This  decision  is  so  far  reaching  it  could 
Jeopardise  great  wealth  in  otir  State  and 
cloud  the  titles  of  many  valuable  proper- 
ties. To  me,  this  sUlkes  a  body  blow  to  th* 
principles  of  State  sovereignty  and  upon 
the  historic  sanctity  of  property  ownership 
by  individuals  and  States.  It  is  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States  Constitution  and  as 
Oovemcr  of  this  State  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise  than  support  enactment  of  Senate  Mil 
Nb.  1546  and  any  ftirther  Inglslatlon  pro- 
tecting the  righto  and  intsrvta  ot  ttm  petals 
of  this  Stata. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  OKLAHOMA 
m  THX  HOUSX  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVXS 

I      Wednesdaif.  April  9.  19S2 

Mr.  SnOLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recobd,  I  include  an  address  by  Mrs. 
Mabelle  Kennedy,  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  before  the  National 
Women's  Democratic  Club  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Monday.  March  31, 
1952.  • 

Beginning  with  the  great  contribution 
made  by  the  pioneer  women  to  the  de- 
Telopment  of  our  State.  Oklahoma  wom- 
en have  assumed  increasing  local.  State, 
and  National  responsibilities  through  the 
years.  We  are  particularly  proud  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  contribution  she 
has  made  to  the  advancement  of  good 
government,  and  I  think  her  words  are 
especially  timely  In  their  recognition  of 
the  important  role  of  women  In  the  world 
of  today. 

The  address  foHows: 
Tlu  RrwASO  roa  Vionjurcs  Wnx  Be  Suivivax, 

I  asstire  you  It  Is  no  smaU  task  to  stand 
before  s  gathering  of  enlightened  women  and 
tflscaas  with  them  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment and  tbe  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
There  was  a  day  not  so  long  ago  when  that 
would  have  been  easy,  but  American  women 
have  Informad  tbemaelves  and  have  under- 
taken to  diHbari*  with  full  measure  ths 
responsibilities  given  them  by  their  enfran- 
chisement. 

A  hundred  years  ago  we  would  probably 
have  met  here  to  discuss  the  management 
of  the  home  and  the  proper  rearing  of  our 
children.  A  generation  ago  we  would  no 
doubt  be  discussing  the  proper  use  of  our 
hard-won  right  to  vota  In  the  selection  of 
honest  and  able  public  ofllclaU.  But  man 
was  destined  to  progress  and  due  to  an  un- 
altarable  course  of  events  he  has  moved  from 
an  Isolated  and  individualistic  way  of  life 
to  a  fratemailsm  and  Interdependency  which 
forced  him  to  assume  increasing  responsi- 
bllitlss  of  dtlaenship.  Hence  the  need  for 
alertness. 

And  so  It  is  that  I  come  to  you  today  to 
consider  not  only  the  role  of  women  In  the 
home,  the  community,  the  Stata,  and  th* 
NaUon — but  to  consider  the  role  of  women 
In  the  world  of  our  times. 

At  no  time  In  the  world's  history  has  th* 
position  of  women  claimed  so  large  a  meas- 
ure of  public  thought  as  it  does  today. 
Never  have  their  influence  and  their  power 
been  more  fully  recognized.  And  never  has 
there  been  a  greater  need  for  the  contribu- 
tion they  are  prepared  to  make  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  wsy  of  life  of  all  mankind. 

In  order  that  we  may  more  properly  assess 
the  challenge  we  face.  I^  us  for  the  moment 
detach  ourselves  from  the  questions  Imme- 
diately before  us  and  look  upon  the  world  of 
which  we  are  a  part.  The  ravages  of  terrible 
wars  have  left  not  only  their  physical  marlca 
upon  the  properties  of  the  peoples  and  of 
nations,  but  more  Important  than  that  have 
been  the  scars  left  upon  the  minds  of  people. 
Although  we  are  possessed  of  wealth  and 
property,  there  are  millions  of  men  and 
women  In  the  world  todsy  who  have  nothing 
they  can  claim  other  than  their  own  souls. 
Their  only  hope  for  a  better  tomorrow  is 
the  faint  one  that  they  may  some  day  stand 
erect  and  walk  as  free  people  into  the  market 
places  of  the  world. 


We,  as  a  Nation  and  as  a  people,  have  not 
sought  the  position  of  world  leadership  that 
has  tieen  thrust  upon  us.  We  have  t>een 
forced,  against  our  wlU.  into  the  great  wars 
of  recent  years  and  at  their  conclusion  we 
have  been  the  first  to  turn  our  course  into 
the  paths  of  peace  and  reconstruction.  The 
world  is  divided  into  two  great  camps  to- 
day— not  by  the  wills  of  free  people  but  by 
the  ambitious  demands  of  men  lusting  for 
power  and  ever  more  power  over  people  and 
property. 

Behind  the  iron  curtain  today  are  great 
masses  of  people  who  must  truly  have  aban- 
doned all  hope  for  the  future.  But  if  there 
remains  in  their  sad  and  bewildered  minds 
and  suffering  hearta  a  spark  that  may  some 
day  be  kindled  Into  the  fires  of  freedom,  it 
is  the  United  States  of  America  that  keeps 
that  spark  alive.  Of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance, at  the  moment,  is  the  hope  of  the 
people  on  otir  side  of  the  Iron  curtain.  They 
look  to  xis  today  for  the  treasured  leadership 
that  may  find  the  way.  and  it  is  to  these 
people  that  we  feel  most  responsible.  Ours 
Is  Indeed  a  great  mission  and  In  it  we  can- 
not, we  must  not.  fall. 

As  I  have  said,  we  are  the  leaders  of  the 
free  world  and  Uie  hope  of  those  still  living 
behind  the  Iron  curtain.  We  are  embarked 
upon  a  crusade  for  freedom  which  must  be 
successful — not  only  for  the  people  we  seek 
to  help  but  for  ourselves — for  the  price  of 
failiu^  in  this  great  mission  is  the  prospec- 
tive loss  of  our  own  freedom.  We  must,  be- 
cause of  our  strength  and  new-found  ma- 
turity, inspire  in  others  who  prise  freedom 
a  sense  of  confidence  In  our  pxirpose  and  in 
our  abUlty  to  discharge  it.  More,  we  mvist 
inspire  in  them  a  sense  of  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  own  destinies.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  lesson,  but  can  be  done 
by  example.  We  cannot  hope  to  accomplish 
abroad  what  we  fall  to  do  at  home.  Since 
1776  oppressed  peoples  throughout  the  world 
have  followed  our  course  In  the  hope  that 
by  so  doing  they  may  find  for  themselves 
a  course  to  follow  that  wUl  lead  ultimately  to 
the  free  society  all  men  seek. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  an  address 
laefore  the  cadets  of  West  Point  once  said: 

"America  came  into  existence  for  a  par- 
ticular reason.  It  was  as  If  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  a  continent  had  been  kept 
unused  and  waiting  for  a  peaceful  people 
who  loved  liberty  and  the  righta  of  man 
more  than  they  loved  anything  else,  to  come 
and  set  up  an  unselfish  commonwealth. 
There  Is  none  like  it  In  the  whole  annals  of 
mankind — men  gathering  out  of  every  civi- 
lized nation  In  the  world  on  the  unused  con- 
tWent  and  building  up  a  policy  exactly  to 
suit  themselves,  not  under  the  domination 
of  any  ruling  dynasty,  or  of  the  ambitions 
of  any  royal  family,  doing  what  they  pleased 
with  their  own  life  on  a  free  space  of  land 
which  God  had  made  rich  with  every  re- 
source which  was  necessary  for  the  civiliza- 
tion they  meant  to  build  up.  There  is 
nothing  like  it." 

But  what  of  our  stewardslilp  of  this 
heritage  of  freedom  so  freely  given  us  by 
men  who  gave  their  all  In  Ita  attainment? 
Can  we  l>e  as  proud  of  our  performance 
as  they  of  their  sacrifice? 

I  would  remind  you  that  In  the  1948 
election,  only  48.402,070  Americans  went  to 
the  polls  and  voted  out  of  an  estimated 
87,000,000  qualified  voters.  Almost  40.000,- 
000  people  placed  so  Uttle  value  on  their 
priceless  heritage  that  they  ignored  their 
greatest  responsibility  of  citizenship.  In 
the  same  election,  the  very  able  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  about  100  votes.  If  you  find  it  difficult 
to  comprehend  votes  running  into  the  mil- 
lions, I  am  Btire  you  can  see  wliat  might 
have  happened  if  one  voter  in  each  pre- 
cinct— on  one  side  or  the  other — had  stayed 
away  from  Uu  polls  that  day  in  Texas. 


Let  us  not  forget  that  two  of  our  most 
Illustrious  Presldenta,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
John  Qulncy  Adams,  were  each  elected  by 
a  single  vote  in  the  Electoral  College.  A 
third.  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  was 
also  elected  by  a  single  vote. 

The  man  who  cast  the  deciding  vota  for 
him,  a  Congressman  from  Indiana,  was  taken 
from  his  sickbed  In  a  serious  condition  to 
perform  his  duty  of  citizenship.  What  effect 
might  It  have  had  on  the  covirse  of  our  his- 
tory if  he  had  failed  In  the  hour  of  his  call  to 
duty? 

A  former  governor  of  your  neighboring 
State  of  New  Jersey  once  said :  "Citizens  will 
die  for  democracy,  pay  taxes  for  It,  and  glv* 
their  blood  for  ita  soldiers.  But  vote?  Work 
at  democracy?  It  takes  a  revolution  or  a 
miracle  to  arouse  them." 

The  Great  Emancipator.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
said  In  a  speech  en  route  to  the  Capitol  to 
take  office  as  President:  "I  wish  you  to  re- 
member, now  and  forever,  that  It  is  your 
business,  and  not  mine;  that  If  the  union  of 
these  States  and  the  liberties  of  this  people 
shall  be  lost,  It  is  but  little  to  any  one  man 
of  52  years  of  age,  but  a  great  deal  to  th* 
80.000,000  of  people  who  inhabit  thee* 
United  States,  and  to  their  posterity  in  all 
coming  times.  It  is  your  business  to  rise  up 
and  preserve  the  Union  and  liberty  for  yotir- 
selves,  and  not  for  me.  I  appeal  to  you  again 
to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  not  with 
politicians,  not  with  Presidents,  not  with 
office  seekers,  but  with  you,  is  the  question: 
Shall  the  Union  and  shall  the  liberties  of 
this  country  be  preserved  to  the  latest  gen- 
eration?" 

More  recently,  when  Robert  A.  Vogeler  was 
released  from  prison  by  the  Communista  In 
Hungary,  one  of  his  first  remarks  to  Ameri- 
can reporters  was:  "You  never  know  what 
freedom  means — until  you  lose  It." 

What,  you  may  well  ask,  does  this  mean  to 
you?  It  is  true  that  you  are  living  today  In 
the  most  democratic  of  all  nations  \n  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  You  enjoy  freedom  in  abtin- 
dance,  and  yoiir  righta  to  that  freedom  are 
guaranteed  by  your  Constitution  and  by  th* 
laws  your  legislators  have  enacted. 

You  have  mighty  armed  forces  to  protect 
and  shield  you  from  foreign  marauders,  and 
you  have  government  at  home  to  protect  you 
from  despot  and  thief  alike.  But  the  ques- 
tion before  you  today  and  tomorrow  is  not 
the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  of  a  free 
people — It  is  the  question  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  privileges. 

The  terrible  tragedy  of  freedom  is  the 
constant  threat  of  ita  loss.  It  can't  happen 
here  you  say?  It  has  happened  to  so  many 
free  people  in  the  passage  of  time  that  we 
are  the  rare  exception  rather  than  the  gen- 
eral rule.  Looking  back  into  time  for  a 
moment  we  find  that  the  democratic  form 
of  government  had  ita  origin  with  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  The  people  of  Athens  choee  a 
man  named  Solon  to  write  a  code  of  laws  de- 
signed to  improve  the  position  of  the  peas- 
anta  without  destroying  the  righta  and  prop- 
erty of  the  nobles.  It  Is  from  his  name  that 
we  have  today  the  reference  to  legislators  as 
"solons."  His  code  of  laws  not  only  pro- 
tected the  "demos" — their  word  for  the  peo- 
ple— but  it  also  compelled  the  people  to  take 
individual  Interest  In  their  government  and 
to  participate  In  the  process  of  self-govern- 
ment. As  we  find  the  origin  of  our  word 
"democracy"  In  the  Greek  word  meaning  peo- 
ple, so  we  find  the  origin  of  our  word  "politi- 
cal" in  the  ancient  Greek  word  "polltlca" 
which  had  for  ita  meaning  the  welfare  of  th* 
people. 

But  becatise  the  people  of  ancient  Greece 
took  their  freedoms  for  granted — much  as  we 
do  today — they  neglected  their  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship  and  so  lost  for  generations 
to  come  their  cherished  freedom. 

You  are  faced  today,  as  perhaps  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  mankind,  with  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  future.     You  are  leaders  la 
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your  communltim,  and  m  nich  you  are  In  • 
Uke  xneMure  leaden  in  your  State  aod  your 
Matlon  and  the  world.  The  price  of  leader- 
ship i£  great,  and  people  are  inclined  to  view 
that  price  in  greater  perspective  than  the 
rewards  themselves.  Tou  will  be  attacked 
and  abiised  and  at  times  you  will  beocHne  dls- 
ootvaged.  You  will  do  your  best  for  Ood  and 
country,  and  your  motives  will  be  maligned. 
It  may  help  if  you  adopt  the  philosophy  a 
combat  oflicer  imparted  to  his  troops  in 
World  War  n  as  they  prepared  for  battle. 
Hesald  to  his  men:  "Tou  will  acquire  com- 
bat maturity  when  you  decide  that  not  all 
of  the  enemy  artillery  shells  are  aimed  at 
you  personally." 

It  was  once  said  that  "The  hand  that  rocks 
the  cradle  rules  the  world."  The  impart  of 
that  adage  was  the  effect  of  woman's  infiu- 
cnce  on  man — for  in  the  days  that  expression 
was  bom  women  had  no  voice  in  public  af- 
fairs. But  today  the  hand  of  woman  also 
r\iies  the  world  by  influence  upon  govern- 
ment— and  thro\igh  government  on  man. 
We,  in  America,  have  had  our  vote  for  a 
■cant  30  jrears,  and  I  do  not  know  for  a 
certainty  that  we  have  been  entirely  re- 
sponsible but  I  do  believe  that  we  have  nuMla 
perhaps  as  much  progress  in  representative 
govemntent  in  those  years  as  was  made  by 
this  Nation  in  the  balance  of  our  history. 
It  Is  certainly  more  than  colncldeiice  that 
this  hiis  occurred. 

And  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  progress 
In  representative  government,  may  I  say 
that  the  progress  was  recorded  \mder  Demo- 
cratic actaQlnlstratlona  beginning  in  1932. 
But  with  improvements  in  government  go 
tncreased  responsibilities  of  clttzensbip. 
Those  increasing  responsibilities  were  clearly 
stated  by  President  Truman  when  he  said: 
"The  job  of  being  an  American  citizen  keeps 
growing  more  difficult  and  m<M^  important 
every  day  and  as  the  problems  before  our 
covmtry  beccone  more  complicated  and  mora 
dangeroxts,  we  must  give  greater  attention 
to  our  job  of  making  basic  decisions.  There 
to  lees  margin  for  error  than  there  used  to 
be.  Wrong  decisions  In  this  day  and  age 
may  wreck  the  country,  once  and  for  all." 
These  are  ominous  words — but  they  are  true. 
I  might  add  for  myself  that  wrong  decisions 
In  the  election  of  partisan  ofllcials  to  ad- 
minister our  government  would  hasten  the 
destruction  we  hope  so  desperately  to  avoid. 

And  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  partisan- 
•hlp.  I  would  remind  you  that  <me  of  the 
basic  principals  of  party  activity  Is  the 
criticism  one  political  party  voices  against 
the  other.  Constructive  criticism  is  always 
good,  but  there  is  no  room  In  government 
for  destructive  attacks  in  the  name  of  party 
objectives.  In  Cngland  they  call  the  minor- 
Ity  party  "Her  Majesty's  loyal  opposition." 
At  times  I  wish  we  could  extend  that  phi- 
losophy to  some  few  of  the  self-styled  spokes- 
men for  the  minority  party  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  form  at  government  is  based  upon  a 
two-party  system,  and  experience  has  proven 
that  principal  sound.  If  you  think  it  has  Its 
faults,  compare  it  if  you  will  with  the  multi- 
party government  in  Prance  with  all  its  dif- 
ficulties emd  the  one-party  system  In  Russia 
and  her  satellites  with  all  their  despotism. 

Within  the  framework  of  our  two-party 
system  we  must  determine  first  the  best 
IMSslble  selection  of  candidates  for  office  to 
bear  out  standards.  The  next  decision  wo 
mtist  make — and  one  of  equal  if  not  greater 
Importance — is  the  selection  of  the  political 
party  we  are  to  support.  We  have  chosen 
the  Democratic  Party  because  we  honestly 
And  stnoerely  believe  that  it  nnire  truly  rep- 
resents and  offers  what  we  think  is  best  for 
our  people  end  our  country.  We  are  now, 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  be.  a  truly 
national,  vigorous,  positive,  and  representa- 
tive political  organization.  We  are  going  to 
continue  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 


the  people  as  th«  Oonstltutton  requlrea  and 
the  name  of  our  party  Impllaa,  and  w«  ara 
going  to  press  forward  with  our  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  better  world  in  which  people  can  liv« 
In  peace  with  their  neighbors. 

I  am  not  only  proud  of  the  party  I  inde- 
pendently choM  to  support,  but  I  am  proud 
of  the  men  it  has  given  us  in  offices  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  I  am  proud  of  our  Pres- 
ident, who  wUl.  with  the  passage  of  tima 
and  the  objectivity  of  comparative  appraisal, 
be  ranked  not  only  as  a  good  President  but 
as  one  of  otir  great  Presidents.  No  man  ever 
occupied  the  White  House  whose  devotion  to 
democratic  institutions,  whose  faith  in  the 
essential  common  sense  of  the  American 
people,  or  whose  couirage  in  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity  was  more 
ably  demonstrated  than  that  of  President 
Harry  8.  TTuman. 

But  it  Is  not  enough  to  belleva  thasa 
things.  If  we  are  to  discharge  our  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  we  must  not  only 
know  and  understand  the  Issues  of  ovir 
times — we  must  go  Into  the  market  places  of 
life, and  impart  to  others  the  knowledge  of 
which  we  are  possessed.  This  is  the  great 
mission  that  lies  ahead  of  each  and  every 
one  of  you. 

You  must  help  the  American  people — you. 
your  friends,  and  jovcr  neighbors — to  retain 
and  expand  their  knowledge  of  government 
and  their  confidence  in  our  way  of  life.  By 
their  natures  people  have  faith  in  freedom, 
faith  tn  rtght.  faith  in  justice,  and  faith  in 
Ood.  But  they  must  be  taught  to  have  faith 
In  their  government  and  in  the  political 
party  of  their  choice. 

One  of  the  most  important  decisions  a 
woman  makes  is  In  the  marking  of  her  ballot. 
This  is  true  whether  she  be  voting  for  a  town 
councilman,  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
a  State  legislator,  a  United  States  Congress- 
man or  Senator,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Every  election  Is  an  impor- 
tant election — and  every  decision  Is  vital  to 
the  future  of  the  individual  voter  and  to 
generations  of  voters  to  follow. 

Neither  party  Is  perfect  because  they  are 
made  up  of  human  beings;  but  each  party 
has  a  philosophy  and  a  record  of  service  and 
accomplishment  upon  which  It  can  be  judged. 
It  is  your  responsibility  to  interpret  and  ex- 
plain the  philosophy  and  record  of  our  party. 
Some  people  say  they  have  no  party  affilia- 
tions or  preference.  They  call  themselves  In- 
dependents. But  In  my  Judgment,  to  be  in- 
dependent of  political  party  is  evidence  at 
Immatvu-ity  and  irresponsibility.  Neither 
party  wlU  satisfy  all  the  desires  of  many  of 
our  people,  but  If  they  treasure  their  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  It  behooves  them  to  make 
a  choice  of  the  party  that  comes  the  nearest 
to  what  they  want. 

T.  V.  Smith,  in  his  book,  the  Legislative 
Way  of  Life,  has  this  to  say.  "Democracy  Is 
government  by  politicians  for  cttiaens  who 
too  often  reward  them  with  disdain.  This 
disdain  of  politicians  Is  a  dangeroiu  disease. 
It  is  peculiarly  dangerous  for  a  democracy. 
Politicians  are  the  secular  priests  of  our 
common  faith  in  one  another.  Bther  they 
attend  to  our  joint  business  or  that  business 
gets  neglected.  If  it  geto  neglected,  then 
democracy  fails  from  inefficiency.'' 

Oovemment  plays  an  important  part  In 
your  everyday  life.  If  you  think  It  doesn't. 
Just  suppose  that  all  governmental  activity 
was  suspended  for  1  day. 

When  you  arose  on  that  hypothetical 
morning,  there  woiild  be  no  water  for  your 
use  because  most  water  and  sewage  systems 
are  provided  by  government.  You  might  or 
might  not  have  utilities,  because  government 
requires  public  utUltles  to  provide  coixtlini- 
oiu  service  on  an  impartial  basis  to  alL  Tour 
possessions  might  be  pilfered  becauss  there 
would  be  no  agent  of  government  to  prevent 
theft.  There  would  be  no  school  to  which 
your  children  could  be  sent,  for  educaUon  Is 
a   responsibility    of    government,      ix    your 


I  caught  oo  firs,  tt  would  bs  eonsumed 

If  you  coiild  not  control  It  because  thera 
would  be  no  fire  department.  There  would 
be  no  mall  because  there  would  be  no  postal 
service.  A  man  stronger  than  you  could 
order  you  to  do  his  blddli^  because  there 
would  be  no  government  to  stay  his  hand. 
If  all  government  was  eliminated  one 
morning.  It  Is  needless  for  ma  to  say  that 
before  that  day  was  past  people  would  have 
gathered  together  and  formed  for  themselves 
a  government.  And  when  you  ooum  to  the 
eOBBlderation  of  the  relative  merits  of  your 
government  today,  what  funetkxM  would 
yen  ellmlnats  if  you  were  formtag  a  new 
government  toaMDOW? 

As  I  havs  said,  political  parties  are  ttm 
proper  instruments  of  the  people  In  ttaslr 
democracy.  They  are  essential  to  any  ilsMu 
cratic  form  of  government.  Just  ss  the  09?* 
emment  belongs  to  us— so  does  our  political 
party.  We  are  as  much  oar  political  party 
as  we  are  our  asm  government.  By  the  saoaa 
token,  our  political  party  should  be  equally 
cherished  with  our  government. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  my  beUmt  tlaag 
women's  influence  In  our  poUtlcsl  llfs  la 
essential  to  good  government  through  pollt* 
leal  aerviee  and  activity.  We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  women  In  public  life  today  ta 
aee  living  examples. 

Tbara  is  an  aU-tlme  high  of  at  women  wtio 
are  aaeaabets  of  the  1062  stale  Isglslaliiiss- 
As  a  matter  of  f ac :.  there  are  only  etght  Btata 
legislatures  which  do  not  niuabor  aiaasii 
among  their  members.  They  are  Alabama 
Arkansas.  Georgia,  Kansas.  Nebraska.  North 
Carolina.  Virginia,  and  my  own  State  ot 
Oklahoma. 

We  bear  much  of  the  aeoompllshmenta  at 
our  two  top  women  dlploinata — both  d  whom 
are  political  appointees  from  oar  party. 
Women  have  assumed  taadsraklp  in  affaire 
of  State  throughout  the  world,  and  their 
numbers  are  growing.  Important  though 
their  contribution  may  ba.  I  cannot  help  ba> 
llevlng  that  you  and  women  Ilka  ya« 
throughout  the  land  ars  Isavlng  a  greater 
mark  on  the  future  ot  mankind. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  at  tha 
greatest  obstacles  to  an  alert  and  active  dtl* 
aenry  U  the  natural  InertU  and  defeatist  at- 
titude In  people  that  causss  them  to  doubt 
their  own  capabilities.  The  principal  dlflar- 
ence  between  the  great  man  or  woman  M»d 
the  ordinary  man  or  woman  may  generally 
be  found  In  this  attitude.  But  It  Is  a  truth 
bom  of  history  that  the  Mographlca  of  tha 
great  men  and  women  of  public  life  may  ba 
told  in  terms  of  their  defeata  ss  well  as  their 
triumph*:.  In  the  main,  their  triumphs  grew 
out  of  their  defeata.  Ocn.  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton tasted  often  the  bitter  dregs  ot  defeat  but 
never  of  despair. 

It  la  stgnlflcant  that  despite  his  many 
losses,  he  was  victorious  In  his  final  great 
battle  for  the  freedom  of  America.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  failure  in  business  and 
In  love,  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown,  was 
defeated  in  campaigns  for  the  legislature, 
presidential  elector.  Congress,  Senata.  Vice 
President,  and  several  other  offices  he 
sought — but  we  remember  him  as  the  Great 
Emancipator  who  freed  an  enslaved  people 
and  preserved  for  generaUons  to  come  the 
Union  of  these  United  States  of  America. 
More  recently,  a  man  who  almost  lost  the 
battle  for  life  itself  in  hU  infliction  with  In- 
fantile paralysis  beouse  one  of  the  great  men 
of  au  time  in  his  senrloe  to  his  people,  hla 
Nation,  and  the  world  as  Prssldent  of  tha 
United  States— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

And  so  I  leave  thU  final  thought  with  you 
Tou  have  a  difficult  and  seemingly  thank- 
ICM  task  before  you.  You  are  faced  with  a 
bitter  campaign  in  the  course  of  which  your 
heart  wlU  grow  heavy  and  your  body  weary. 
Tou  may  be  assaUsd  with  doubts  and  at 
times  lose  faith.  Tou  wlU  be  on  the  de- 
fensive as  oftan  as  the  offensive,  for  your 
party  is  now  in  office.     But  as  I  see  it    you 
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have  no  choice.  By  your  presence  here  to- 
day you  have  demonstrated  your  faith  in 
your  party  loxd  your  Government,  and  by 
yotir  past  performance  you  have  demon- 
atrated  yoiu-  willingness  to  serve  the  cause 
of  justice  and  freedom.  Give  a  good  ac- 
counting of  yourself  in  the  months  ahead, 
and  your  children's  children  will  blees  your 
name. 

Hie  reward  for  your  vigilance  will  be  sur- 
Tlval.  The  reward  for  your  service  will  be  a 
better  tomorrow — not  only  for  yourself  and 
your  neighbors  but  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  anc  confident  that  you  will  do  no 
less  than  yc>ur  best.  I  am  confident  that 
your  best  will  bs  adequate. 


Waka  ItUad  WUl  Nat  Be  Forfottca  as 
Loaf  as  Gallaatry  and  Heroism  Art 
Respected 


'BZTENi 


SION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxntois 

W  THI  BOU8I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  1.  1952 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  heroic  episodes  in  American  mili- 
tary history  grow  dim  In  popular  mem- 
ory. Such  a  fate  must  not  overtake  one 
of  our  moat  Inspiring  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  World  War  H— the  gallant  battle 
staged  against  overwhelming  odds  by  a 
tiny  band  of  United  States  marines  on 
Wake  Island  in  the  grim  days  following 
Pearl  Harbor. 

This  courageous  story  is  recalled  with 
a  moving  plea  for  adequate  recognition 
10  years  later  in  the  current  Issue  of 
Pegasus,  monthly  publication  of  the 
Fairchlld  Engine  and  Airplane  Corp.  A 
challenge  to  all  patriotic  Americans,  it 
was  written  by  William  O.  Key.  editor 
of  the  magazine.  Under  permission 
granted  me  by  the  House.  I  include  it 
in  the  CoNGRKssiONAL  Record  in  order 
that  all  my  colleagues  may  give  it  the 
consideration  is  so  Justly  deserves. 

We  Members  of  Congress  take  special 
pride  in  this  moving  story  of  American 
gallantry  b<>cause  the  Wake  Island  force 
was  commanded  by  then  MaJ.  James 
Deverkux,  later  a  general  and  now  an 
honored  m(>mber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, from  his  home  State  of 
Maryland. 

Here  is  the  story: 

Waxi  Islakd  Will  Not  Bi  Poaoorrsif  as 
LoMo  as  Oallantbt  amo  HxaoisM  Aaa 
Rsarccno 

The  shrine  of  an  old  war — one  which  will 
rank  in  American  history  with  the  Alamo — 
today  lies  wholly  neglected  while  planes 
serving  a  new  war  hourly  shatter  the  quiet 
of  hallowed  ground.  Wake.  Peale.  and 
Wilkes  Islands,  where  United  States  marines 
fought  an  epic  battle  in  the  shattering  first 
days  of  World  War  n.  have  today  only  scat- 
tered debris  and  a  few  rotting  wooden  signs 
to  recall  their  immortal  role  In  history. 

Tet  only  10  years  ago  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  wrote :  "The  courageous  conduct  of 
the  men  who  defended  Wake  Islemd  against 
overwhelming  enemy  forces  from  December  8 
to  22.  1941.  has  been  noted  with  admiration 
by  their  fellow  countrymen  and  the  civlllaed 


world.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as 
gallantry  and  heroism  are  respected." 

Wake  Island  prior  to  World  War  n  .had 
been  a  Pan  American  seaplane  base  on  its 
far  eastern  routes.  It  was  being  built  up  as 
an  interesting  way  stop  on  what  was  then  a 
terrifically  tiring  and  rather  adventuresome 
flying  boat  haul  to  the  Philippines  and 
China.  It  also  was  being  built  up  as  a  naval 
air  station,  primarily  for  patrol  planes  which 
would  have  covered  the  Japanese-mandated 
Islands  from  which  came  the  blows  against 
the  Wake  marine  garrison  long  before  the 
Island  had  been  put  in  shape  to  maintain  its 
defenses.  The  marines  had  landed  only  on 
November  2.  1941. 

With  the  day's  difference  of  the  Interna- 
tional date  line,  the  attack  on  Wake  Island 
began  only  a  few  hours  after  word  had  come 
through  that  the  Ford  Island  rookery  of  our 
major  fleet  units  had  been  blasted.  Pour 
hundred  and  forty-nine  marines  of  the  First 
Defense  Battalion  held  the  island,  flipped 
back  one  Invasion  attempt  and  withstood 
almost  daUy  air  attack  untU  overwhelmed 
on  December  23.  Their  batteries  were  use- 
less, their  12  fighters  had  been  lost,  and 
more  than  1.200  Japanese  landing  troops  were 
on  the  islands  when  the  surrender  was  or- 
dered. Four  enemy  warships  had  been  sunk, 
8  more  damaged,  "^l  planes  shot  down,  and 
some  50  others  damaged.  Enemy  dead  are 
calculated   to  have  exceeded   1.000. 

Of  Japanese  occupation,  signs  atmund. 
Their  cvmningly  contrived  plllbozee,  their 
delicate  Interweaving  of  murderous  fire- 
traps,  their  torpedoes  In  a  shattered  marine 
depot,  underground  command  posts  and  hos- 
pitals, bleached  bones  sprung  from  the 
ground  by  American  bombs  and  left  un- 
tended  on  the  coral  dirt,  saki  bottles  marking 
undamaged  graves,  big  naval  guns  mounted 
on  the  forelands,  the  hulks  of  a  big  trans- 
port and  the  two  landing  craft,  wrecked  by 
the  deadly,  bu.  too  small  and  too  few.  ma- 
rine 5-  and  3-lnchers.  and  held  tight  on  the 
coral  reef. 

But  what  monument  or  markers  to  the 
gallant  marines?  The  twisted  girders  of 
their  barracks?  The  shattered  oil  tanks? 
The  overgrown  remains  of  Pan  American 
Airways'  hotel?  The  rebuilt  airfield  oper- 
ated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion? The  two-tier  quonset  administration 
building?  Well,  then,  settle  for  the  Ameri- 
can fiag  waving  once  more  over  the  Islands 
and  for  the  role  Wake  and  its  sister  islands 
play  in  the  Pacific  airlift  to  the  Korean  bat- 
tlefront.    For  that  U  all. 

Wake  Island  today  Is  somewhat  lUoglcally 
tmder  jurisdiction  of  CAA  in  its  major  role 
as  a  stepping  stone  on  the  l<llltary  Air 
Transport  Service  route  to  Japan  and  Korea. 
Taken  over  by  CAA  several  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  Korean  confilct.  to  serve  commer- 
cial airlines  flying  to  the  Far  East.  Wake 
Island  has  been  built  up  with  facilities  and 
personnel  almost  entirely  civilian.  It  has  a 
regular  population  of  some  SSO  persons,  of 
which  less  than  50  are  U8AP  or  tJnited  States 
Coast  Ouard  personnel.  It  has.  In  addition,  a 
floating  population  of  120  to  150  flight-crew 
members  who  use  it  as  a  rest  base,  bringing 
a  flight  from  Japmn  or  Hawaii,  or  the  Philip- 
pines, and  turning  it  over  to  a  rested  crew 
at  Wake.  There  are  29  families  on  the 
Islands,  of  which  23  are  CAA,  one  Standard 
0)1  of  California  (which  represents  an  oil 
company  combine  servicing  the  station)  and 
five  airlines.  The  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau, the  only  civilian  weather  station  on 
this  essentially  military  route,  is  planning  to 
send  in  families.  The  Coast  Ouard  operates 
the  loran  station,  used  primarily  for  aircraft 
navigation,  with  a  7-man  detail. 

Actually,  nothing  much  has  been  done 
to  Wake  since  the  war  except  to  provide 
elementary  housing.  It  Is  a  quonset-hut 
Island,  although  Pan  American  does  have 


extensive  plans  for  a  hotel  and  other  fa- 
cilities there.  Under  CAA  administration. 
Pan  American  shares  operating  facilities 
with  Transocean  Air  Lines  and  both  house 
and  feed  the  transients:  each  handles 
through  military  aircraft  on  an  alternating 
share  basis.  Buildings  are  all  owned  by 
CAA  and  operated  by  the  airlines  tmder  a 
type  of  permit  wrhlch  requires  them  to  be' 
operated  few  the  benefit  of  all  comers. 
Funds  for  its  operation  come  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral airways  budget,  and  landing  fees  fall 
far  short  of  meeting  the  expense  of  operating 
the  field. 

Immediately  aftm-  the  war,  some  effort  was 
made  by  Navy  personnel  to  mark  the  his- 
toric spots  connected  with  the  marine  de- 
fense of  the  island.  The  signs  were  of  wood, 
with  painted  letters  which  have  since  faded 
until  they  are  almost  entirely  illegible. 
Many  have  been  moved  by  photo  enthusi- 
asts who  considered  better  backgrounds  es- 
sential, so  that  their  present  location  usu- 
ally is  not  accurate.  Slnce^ltos  first  effort, 
nothing  has  been  done  tflHaintain  the 
shrine  of  heroism  bought  wlfE  the  blood  of 
Maj.  Jakxs  p.  S.  Dkvcskxtx's  440  vaUant  ma- 
rines, and  bought  back  in  the  overwhelming 
control  of  the  Pacific  seas  that  reduced 
Wake's  Japanese  garrison  to  subsist  on  rata 
which  they  permitted  to  overrun  the  islands, 
and  which  are  still  giving  us  trouble  eradi- 
cating today. 

The  heroism  and  the  glory  of  Wake  ac- 
tually are  becoming  a  forgotten  chapter. 
Even  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  attitude  Is  that 
Wake  Is  not  a  pleasant  place  to  stay  a  few 
dajrs.  and  why  go?  Thousands  of  service 
people  and  hundreds  of  Marines  on  their 
way  to  Korea  land  there,  are  fed  and  move 
on  with  little  pause  and  seldom  a  word 
of  the  days  a  decade  past.  The  only  evi- 
dence seen  by  999  out  of  1,000.  who  land 
there  consists  of  two  rusting  Japanese  tanks 
flanking  a  path  to  the  administration 
bunding. 

The  civilians  and  the  military  personnel  at 
Wake  are  conscious  of  the  neglect,  but  are 
without  facilities  and,  in  these  days,  with- 
out time  to  remedy  It.  None  now  have  exact 
knowledge  of  the  battle,  and  the  key  points 
have  to  be  searched  out  with  the  aid  of  popu- 
lar maps  prepared  by  Marine  Corps  his-" 
torians.  which  In  themselves  are  Uttle  help  to 
the  person  on  the  actual  ground,  having  few 
key  points  for  reference.  Japanese  positions 
have  changed  some  of  the  topographical  fea- 
tures, rendering  the  maps  even  n>ore  dllQcult 
to  use  for  anything  but  the  most  general 
orientation.  Even  the  spot  of  the  Japanese 
surrender  Is  unmarked  and  could  probably 
be  found  only  by  the  handful  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  action. 

It  is  dilficult  today  to  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  various  actions  culminating  in  the 
final  Marine  capitulation.  In  a  short  time 
it  may  be  almost  Imposible,  particularly  if 
no  control  is  exercised  over  construction  on 
the  islands  with  some  view  to  their  historic 
significance.  The  renralns  of  Jap  occupation 
are  crumbling  to  the  elements  and  their  big 
guns  rusting  out  rapidly.  The  hulk  of  a 
Japanese  seaplane  shot  down  near  the  old 
Pan  American  flying  boat  ramp  Is  used  as 
a  depository  for  beach  party  beer  cans. 

Whether  or  not  all  this  should  be  preserved 
can  only  be  detennlned  by  an  historical  com- 
mission. Certainly,  now  that  we  have  come 
to  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  the  decaying 
bones  of  her  soldiers  should  be  returned  to 
their  homeland  and  not  left  buried  in  the 
ground  they  took  with  their  massive  attack 
first  launched  on  the  day  of  Infamy. 

But  it  is  long  past  time  when  Wake  Island 
should  be  honored  as  the  shrine  it  became 
during  the  dark  days  of  American  history  in 
the  year  1941.  A  decade  has  passed,  and 
honor  to  these  marines  is  a  debt  that  the 
United  States  must  pay  in  some  snfiill  meas- 
ure of  faith. 


it 
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D^artmeat  oi  Defease  Appropriatioa  Bfll, 
lt53 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  on  this  blU.  H.  R.  7391.  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  approaches  the  end.  I  think  the 
House  can  be  proud  of  its  accomplish- 
ments in  reducing  budget  estimates  on 
all  appropriation  bills  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1953.  which  begins  on  July  1.  If  I  have 
correctly  calculated  savings  made  to  date. 
by  cuts  below  the  budget  estimates,  when 
we  finish  with  this  bill  we  will  have  made 
Ba.ings  of  more  than  $6,000,000,000, 
which  will  greatly  lower  previous  esti- 
mates of  our  deficit  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

When  this  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation bill  came  to  us  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  had  already 
cut  it  by  $4..'^40.000,0a0  below  the  budget 
estimates. 

On  the  House  floor  during  wie  past  2 
dajrs  the  following  cuts  have  been  made: 

First.  The  amount  allotted  by  the  bill 
to  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board  has  been  cut  from  $1,500,000  to 
$1,000,000. 

Second.  The  $75,000  allotted  to  the 
National  Security  Training  Commission 
was  completely  cut  out. 

Third,  The  emergency  fund  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  cut  from  $40,- 
COO.OOO  to  $20,000,000. 

Fourth.  Funds  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Army  have  been 
cut  by  $135,600,000. 

Fifth.  The  additional  working  capital 
for  the  Army  stock  fund  was  cut  out  en- 
tirely, resulting  in  a  reduction  of  $140.- 
000,000  from  the  amount  carriec'  in  the 
U2L 

Sixth,  The  item  for  service- wide  sup- 
ply and  finance  in  the  Navy  was  reduced 
by  $765,858; 

Seventh :  The  item  for  major  procure- 
ment other  than  aircraft  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  has  been  re- 
duced by  $130,000,000; 

Eighth.  The  item  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Air  Force  has  been  re- 
duced by  $28.026358: 

Ninth.  The  item  for  military  personnel 
requirements  for  the  Air  Force  has  been 
reduced  by  $17,739,000; 

I  believe  that  the  items  by  which  the 
bill  before  us  has  been  reduced  amounts 
to  approximately  $473,000,000. 

That  brings  us  now  to  the  amendment 
BOW  before  us,  commonly  known  as  the 
Smith  amendment,  which  seeks  to  cut 
an  additional  amount  of  from  two  to  five 
biUions  of  dollars  from  this  bill.  I  am 
against  this  amendment,  not  that  I 
would  not  like  to  see  the  savings  which 
the  amendment  proposes,  but  rathf  r  be- 
cause I  feel  that  there  is  no  actual 
saving  lavoived. 

Long  before  today,  under  authority 
given  it   by  this  Congress,   the  Army, 


Navy,  and  Air  Force  has  ordered  cer- 
tain military  equipment,  largely  military 
aircraft,  the  hardware  of  war  and  de- 
fense, and  the  only  effect  that  the  Smith 
amendment  will  have,  as  I  see  it.  is  to 
postpone  the  day  when  we  will  accept 
delivery  of  this  eqiiipment.  and  there- 
fore will  delay  the  build-up  of  the  de- 
fenses of  this  country,  and  the  chances 
are  that  when  we  finally  do  decide  to 
accept  delivery  aiul  pay  for  this  equip- 
ment that  we  are  morally  and  legally 
bound  to  do,  it  will  be  higher  than  it 
would  be  to  accept  delivery  and  pay  for 
it  during  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

As  an  individual  Member  of  Congress, 
I  have  tried  to  build  a  good  record  in 
doing  my  full  part  to  provide  this  coun- 
try with  the  best  defense  weapons  and 
organization  that  we  can  afford.  As  I 
see  it.  we  cannot  afford  at  this  time  to 
slow  up  our  defense  progress.  Many  are 
complaining  that  it  is  too  slow  now.  If 
we  adept  the  amendment  before  us.  we 
only  slow  it  down  more. 

I  regard  the  year  before  us  as  one  of 
the  dangerous  ones.  Europe  today  has 
about  29  divisions  of  troops.  She  needs 
a  minimum  of  50  divisions,  and  is  striv- 
ing to  attain  that  goat  with  our  help, 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  If  this  Con- 
gress starts  slowing  down  on  the  effort 
that  we  have  bound  ourselves  to  make, 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  example  will 
have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  encourag- 
ing our  alhes  in  Western  Europe  to  ex- 
tend themselves  to  reach  the  goal  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  of  being  able  to 
defend  Western  Europe  if  the  Russian 
aggressor  moves. 

I  hope  the  Smith  amendment  win  be 
defeated.  It  will  not  contribute  to  the 
rapid  build-up  of  our  defenses.  We 
must  have  a  rapid  build-up  in  order  to 
Insure  the  safety  of  our  country.  The 
matter  is  square^  before  us  how.  If  we 
fail  to  act  today,  we  will  not  have  another 
chance  to  do  so  for  nearly  a  year. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  cut  the  blU 
before  us  to  one- third  its  present  size. 
To  do  so  would  automatically  balance 
the  budget  for  next  year  and  give  us 
perliaps  fifteen  billions  to  pay  on  oiu- 
national  debt  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
take  tlie  chance.  We  must  rearm  this 
country  for  any  emergency  that  may  de- 
velop. We  owe  that  duty  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  have  entrusted  us  with 
theh-  safety  at  this  difficult  time. 


The  Araiy't  AcUevcawats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  OUN  £.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOX7SX  OF  RSPRSSENTATIVSS 
Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  our 
military  services,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Army  is  generally  the  most  potent  target 
for  pubUc  criticism.  Not  that  the  Army 
does  not  deserve  criticism  sometimes: 
however,  I  do  believe  that  in  the  process 
there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
Army's     achievementa.     Therefore,     I 


would  like  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  ttiinga 
that  show  the  Army  Is  moving  forward 
In  its  effort  to  effect  economies  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  spent  several  weeks  in  Korea  recently 
during  a  trip  to  the  Far  Bast  and  I  actu- 
ally saw  the  tremendous  effort  the  Army 
was  »»»'r*"g  there  to  economize.  Anny 
salrace  teams  were  operating  in  areas 
virtually  up  to  the  front  line  in  Korea 
and  picking  up  every  conceivable  type 
of  Army  materiel  which  had  a  rehabiU- 
tatlon.  spare  part,  or  scrap  value.  This 
method  of  battlefield  salvage  has  un- 
doubtedly reclaimed  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  materiel  such  as  the  foUowlng : 

First.  All  typcB  of  indlvldiud  equip- 
ment like  sleeping  bags,  canteens,  winter 
Clothing,  rifles,  and  the  many  other  items 
which  are  abandoned  or  dropped  during 
the  stress  and  strain  of  actual  combat. 

Second.  Literally  mountains  of  ex- 
pended shell  casings  which  have  a  high 
scrap  value  due  to  the  critical  shortage 
of  brass  and  other  metals. 

Third.  Worn-out  or  batUe-damaged 
sisnal,  ordnance,  and  other  types  of 
technical  equipment  which  can  be  re- 
paired for  service  again  or  cannlbcdized 
for  spare  parts. 

Behind  the  lines  in  Korea  and  Japan  I 
saw  Indigenous  Korean  and  Japanese 
personnel  being  used  in  Army  operatiaiis 
wherever  possible  to  replaoe  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  in  our  supply,  transportation, 
depots,  port,  and  other  noocombatant 
logistical  activities.  This  represents  a 
tremendous  savings  in  American  man- 
power and  in  the  cost  of  providing  these 
essential  military  services.  Some  exam- 
ples of  the  extent  to  which  this  eooxMxny 
is  being  pursued  are  the  following : 

First  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  per- 
sonnel used  in  our  supply  depots  in  Japan 
are  Japanese,  with  ihe  only  American 
military  personnel  assigned  to  the  depots 
acting  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

Second.  Japanese  and  Korean  person- 
nel are  used  as  much  as  possible  for  port 
operations  which  has  decreased  the  per 
ton  cost  of  operation  to  about  half  that 
of  similar  operations  in  the  United 
States. 

Third.  Use  of  Japanese  personnel  for 
motor  transportation  activities  under  the 
supervision  of  American  soldiers  repre- 
sents a  daily  savings  of  tens  of  thousaiuls 
of  dollars  in  costs  and  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  American  mili- 
tary manpower  needed  for  these  ac- 
tiviUes. 

In  Japan  I  saw  reclamation  operations 
being  ccnducted  by  the  Army  which  were 
effecting  tremendous  savings.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  on  reclamation  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  war  will  sufOce 
to  indicate  the  scope  of  this  operation: 

First  Twenty-two  miUion  pieces  of 
clothing  and  equipment  have  been  re- 
claimed and  renovated  for  use  again. 

Second.  Two  million  pairs  of  footwear 
have  been  remade.  Included  in  this 
footwear  item  are  thousands  of  pairs  of 
combat  boots  which  were  completely  re- 
built at  a  cost  of  about  70  cents  a  pair 
and  thousands  of  pairs  of  ordinary  serr- 
Ice  shoes  which  were  reconditioned  Into 
combat  boots  at  a  cost  of  around  30  cents 
a  pair.  Consider  the  savings  represented 
by  this  one  operation  when  a  new  pair 
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of  combat  boots  costs  $12.58  in  the  United 
BUtes. 

Third  Thirty-four  million  items  of 
general  supply,  ranging  from  shovels  to 
field  kitchen  ranges,  have  been  recon- 
ditioned 

The  cost  of  Just  those  items  mentioned 
above  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$125,000,000  if  bought  new  in  the  United 
Btates.  but  the  reclamation  was  made 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  with  a  savings  of 
some  $122,000,000. 

Fourth.  Engineer  Items  reclaimed  and 
sent  to  Korea:  (a)  Air  compressors,  384; 
(b)  crane-shovels,  486;  (e)  roadgradns, 
tl7:  total.  1,187. 

The  above  items  plus  other  items  of 
engineer  equipment — such  as  generators. 
and  so  forth— have  been  reclaimed  from 
surplus  all  around  the  Pacific  area  and. 
In  19  months,  engineer  equipment  worth 
$50,280,000  lias  been  recovered  at  a  total 
cost  of  only  $11,670,000— a  savings  of 
almost  $39,000,000. 

Fifth.  Spare  parts  program:  $30,000.- 
000  worth  of  spare  parts  have  been  re- 
claimed, cleaned,  and  preserved  for  the 
engineer  items  above  at  a  cost  of  Just 
under  2  cents  on  the  dollar  or  a  total 
cost  of  $600,000. 

Sixth.  Harbor  craft:  Three  hundred 
and  four  assorted  type  of  harbor  craft 
was  recovered,  repaired,  and  stored  by 
the  Far  East  command  and  later  proc- 
essed Into  actual  service  in  the  Korean 
war  effort.  The  original  cost  of  these 
craft  was  estimated  at  $60,000,000.  and 
they  were  rehabilitated  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3,000,000. 

The  Army  has  pursued  an  extensive 
program  of  uUlizing  World  War  U  sur- 
plus equipment  found  all  over  the  Far 
East  and  Pacific  that  escaped  disposal 
after  World  War  II  and  rehabilitating  it 
for  use  In  Korea.  Over  half  of  the  engi- 
neer equipment  shipped  to  Korea  has 
been  made  available  through  this  proc- 
wm.  This  included  such  relatively  expen- 
sive Items  as  air  compressors,  crane 
shovels,  road  graders,  and  other  items  of 
that  nature.  Vehicles  of  all  types  and 
many  other  kinds  of  heavy  equipment 
were  also  reconditioned  and  put  into  use 
as  a  result  of  this  scavenger  program. 

There  are  many  other  commendable 
features  of  the  Army's  efforts  in  the  Far 
East  to  economize;  however,  the  fore- 
going is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  a  very 
serious  program  has  been,  and  is  being, 
pursued  in  order  to  do  the  Job  at  a  mini- 
mimi  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Not  only  is  this  economy  program  be- 
ing pursued  overseas,  but  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  close  scrutiny  here  in  the  United 
States.  Several  examples  of  the  Army's 
economy  drive  here  are  the  following: 

First.  Nine  months  ago  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Frank  Pace.  Jr.,  Initiated 
Operation  Red  Tape  to  eliminate  im- 
necessary  [>aper  work  In  the  interest  of 
efficiency,  saving  manpower,  and  lower 
costs  of  operation.  One  hundred  proj- 
ects are  now  being  conducted  in  this  op- 
eration, ranging  from  preparing  a  morn- 
ing report  less  frequently  to  eliminating 
unnecessary  efficiency  reports  on  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  By  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  some  270,000  efficiency  re- 
ports, it  is  figured  that  135.000  man- 


hours  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  will 
be  saved  each  year. 

Second.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
first  6  months  of  the  Army's  economy 
program  realized  savings  of  several  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  and  at  least  100.000  man- 
hours  in  the  New  York  area's  First  Army 
alone  through  elimination  of  red  tape, 
conservation  of  gasoline  and  heating 
fuel,  the  use  of  processing  tesons  for  in- 
duction and  similar  measures. 

Third.  Tables  of  organization  and 
equipment  for  Army  units  have  been  re- 
viewed and  nonessential  items  of  equip- 
ment eliminated.  The  savings  esti- 
mated on  the  basic  equipment  for  only 
one  artillery  battery  out  of  the  hundreds 
in  existence  is  $32,500;  for  a  division  ord- 
nance company,  $17,400;  for  a  Unk  com- 
pany, $41,500;  and  so  on  for  the  many 
other  types  of  Army  units.  Millions  of 
dollars  in  savings  are  represented  in  this 
one  economy  activity  alone. 

Many,  many  other  examples  of  recent 
econoooies  resulting  from  the  Army's 
economy  program  are  available.  The 
point  I  hope  I  have  illustrated  here,  how- 
ever, is  this:  The  Army  is  making  an 
effort  to  conserve  and  economize  and 
has  shown  results.  The  program  is  not, 
by  any  means,  complete  yet.  but  I  think 
an  honest  and  sincere  demonstration  of 
effort  such  as  this  should  be  given  some 
recognition  here  in  Congress.  Certainly, 
credit  is  due  the  Army  for  prosecuting  a 
rehabilitation  program  which  has  re- 
turned $9,500,000,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment to  service  since  World  War  n  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  $1,500,000,000. 

In  evaluating  the  Army's  appropria- 
tion, particularly  after  it  has  already 
been  screened  and  approved  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  feel  we 
should  give  consideration  to  these  indi- 
cations of  good  faith  and  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  Army  Insofar  as  economy  and 
conservation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  session  I  have  voted 
for  nearly  every  proposal  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditures  because  I  believe  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  confront- 
ing this  Nation  is  lavish  spending  and 
the  mounting  national  debt.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  in  economizing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  soldiers'  lives. 

The  Army  requested  $450,000,000  for 
research  and  development  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  developing,  improving, 
and  testing  combat  weapons,  equipment, 
and  techniques.  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  approved  the  full  $450.- 
000,000  requested  for  research  and  de- 
velopment In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
trimmed  a  little  over  $1,500,000,000  from 
other  parts  of  the  Army  budget.  This 
certainly  Justifies  the  conclusion  that  the 
committee  was  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  Importance  of  this  program  to 
grant  every  nickel  of  the  amount  desired 
by  the  Army. 

Today's  research  and  development  Is 
the  activity  which  pays  off  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  the  future.  It  keep  our  casu- 
alty lists  to  a  minimum  by  giving  our 
soldiers  better  weapons,  better  equip- 
ment, and  better  techniques.  I  would 
Just  like  to  mention  a  few  specific  things 
that  have  been,  or  are  being,  developed 
in  this  program: 


First.  New  and  improved  tanks,  the 
new  recolUess  antitank  weapons,  the  im- 
proved bazookas,  better  flame  throwers, 
and  many  other  improvements  and  new 
weapons  for  the  infantryman,  tanker, 
and  other  combat  elements  of  the  Army. 

Second  Guided  missiles,  new  antiair- 
craft weapons,  and  many  other  vital  fea- 
tures of  air  defense  that  are  so  necessary 
In  today's  type  of  warfare. 

Third.  Adaptation  of  atomic  energy  to 
t8u:tlcal  weapons  and  defenses  against 
aUmiic.  biolc^cal.  and  chemical  warfare. 

Fourth.  Methods  to  eliminate  serum 
jaundice  from  blood  plasma,  to  find  sub- 
stitutes for  blood  plasma,  to  decrease 
extreme-cold-weather  casualties,  and 
similar  medical  problems. 

Fifth.  Development  of  new  winter 
clothing  and  body  armor  for  our  soldiers 
In  Korea. 

The-e  are  many  other  aspects  of  the 
program,  but  this  should  suffice  to  indi- 
cate that  research  and  development  is 
the  activity  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
our  soldiers  the  best  armed,  the  best 
equipped,  and  the  best-cared-for  soldiers 
in  the  world. 

The  result  of  only  one  small  develop- 
ment in  this  program  tends  to  be  over- 
looked back  here  in  Washington,  but 
when  that  development  ia  transmitted  to 
the  soldier  on  the  battlefield  in  Korea 
and  becomes  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  or  between  a  small  measure  of 
comfort  and  no  comfort,  then  it  asstmies 
an  importance  that  makes  it  worth  every 
penny  spent  In  bringing  it  about. 

For  instance,  on  my  trip  to  Korea  re- 
cently, I  saw  some  of  the  results  of  this 
program  and  can  sincerely  say  that  it  is 
worth  all  the  money  we  put  into  it.  One 
day,  I  watched  a  group  of  American  in- 
fantrymen go  out  on  patrol.  They  en- 
tered a  minefield  and  one  young  soldier 
stepped  on  a  mine.  The  patrol  brought 
this  young  fellow  back  to  our  lines  and 
I  went  to  the  battalion  aid  station  with 
him.  The  battalion  surgeon  showed  me 
something  that  I  did  not  believe  could  be 
possible.  Some  bones  in  this  youngster's 
foot  and  anlde  were  broken  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  explosion,  but  he  had  not 
had  his  foot  blown  off  as  had  usually  been 
the  case  in  World  War  n  with  this  type 
of  casualty.  The  battalion  surgeon  said 
that  the  reason  this  soldier  had  not  lost 
his  foot  was  due  to  the  new  shoe  pac 
which  had  been  developed  recently  wltti 
a  reinforced  steel  plate  in  the  sole.  That 
Is  the  type  of  thing  research  and  develop- 
ment does  for  our  soldiers  In  combat. 

On  the  other  hand  what  happens  when 
we  do  not  provide  adequately  for  re- 
search and  development?  In  World  War 
n.  I  saw  some  of  the  results  of  our  failure 
in  this  field.  We  started  the  war  behind 
the  Germans  in  armored  development 
and.  from  my  experience,  stayed  there 
throughout  the  war.  During  the  war, 
we  would  bring  out  a  new  model  tank  to 
cope  with  the  existing  German  model 
and.  by  the  time  our  new  tank  had  been 
researched  and  developed  and  was  rolling 
off  the  assembly  line  to  the  combat 
troops,  the  Germans  would  already  have 
a  new  tank  on  the  battlefield  which  was 
improved  sufficiently  to  continue  their 
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tank  superiority.  Anybody  that  has  ex- 
perienced an  enemy  tank  attack  with 
his  back  against  the  wall  where  the 
enemy  tanks  kept  coining  and  shedding 
American  basooka  rounds  and  American 
57  millimeter  antitank  rounds  like  rain 

drops,  will  realize  that  the  research  and 
develoinnent  connected  with  new  and  im- 
proved antitank  weapons  is,  and  will  be, 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  for 
many  American  soldiers.  I  had  just  that 

experience  during  World  War  n  when 
we  had  just  crossed  the  Seine  River  in 
France  and  it  was  either  stand  and  take 
it  or  swim.  That  could  have  been  avoided 
il  we  had  had  an  adequate  research  and 
development  program  prior  to  World 
Warn. 

Am  I  understand  it.  our  present  phi- 
losophy on  wailare  is  to  substitute  tech- 
nology and  materiel,  wherever  possible, 
for  American  manpower  on  the  battle- 
field. In  other  words,  we  want  to  Im- 
prove our  weapons  and  techniques  or  de- 
vise new  weapons  and  techniques  so  that 
a  combat  operation  cxilmlnates  in  one 
American  soldier  standing  on  the  battle- 
field and  doing  a  job  that  formerly  re- 
quired possibly  four  or  five  American 
soldiers.  How  are  we  going  to  pursue 
that  philosophy  If  we  Impair  our  re- 
search and  development  program?  Ob- 
viously, the  very  core  of  any  such  trend 
must  be  a  research  and  development 
program. 


Federal  ConuBanicatioas  CoBanssioa 
Employees'  Service 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or  amuLHOMA 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRBSEMTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  April  9,  1952 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Tuesday.  April  8.  the  Honorable 
Paul  A.  Walker.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  paid 
tribute  to  Federal  Communications 
Commission  employees  at  the  FCC's  first 
annual-awards  program. 

Although  the  interest  of  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  in  communications  does  not 
go  back  as  far  as  its  interest  in  some 
other  fields,  it  goes  back  far  enough  to 
honor  a  large  niunber  of  individuals  who 
have  given  years  of  devoted  service  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  interest 
of  communications. 

This  FCC  ceremony  was  In  line  with 
the  general  practice  of  the  Government 
for  recognizing  extended  career  service. 

In  his  remarks  Chairman  Walker  paid 
tribute  to  over  500  employees  who  have 
served  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  its  predecessor  agencies 
for  10  years  or  more. 

Certainly  in  these  days,  when  the  need 
for  faithful  and  devoted  Government 
service  has  never  been  greater,  this  cere- 
mony was  most  appropriate;  and,  imder 
rmanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
psndix  of  the  Rxcoro  the  following  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Federal  Com- 


munications Commission  Chairman  on 

this  event: 

Th.iB  ts  •  unique  occasion. 

In  Uie  flnt  plAce,  we  p«opto  of  tb«  FCO 
are  usually  so  busy  that  we  do  not  hsve 
tisM  to  get  tofethtt  for  an  agency-wldt 

maetlng  of  nnj  kind.  Brcn  for  thia  occa- 
sion. I  regret  to  say,  we  are  able  to  liave  only 
a  few  people  of  our  field  offices  here. 

In  the  second  place,  workers  for  the  Oov- 
enunent  are  not  accustomed  to  having  their 
services  publicly  reoognlaed. 

An;l  yet  bere  today  we  can  see  wby.  despite 
tbeir  inability  to  enjoy  tbe  adTantacea  at 
agency-wide  meetings,  and  despite  the  lack 
of  public  recognition,  the  people  of  the  FOO 
function  as  effectively  aa  tiiey  do. 

The  reason  Is  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  careers  they  have  choeen  for  themselves 
and  loyalty  to  their  agency  and  to  their 
country.  AH  that  Is  personifled  in  the  men 
and  women  of  the  FCC  who  are  here  today 
to  receive  tiielr  service  pins. 

In  most  cases  these  servlos  records  repre- 
sent the  best  years  of  the  worker's  life.  la 
some  cases  they  represent  almost  a  genera- 
tion of  time. 

It  Is  beoavise  of  tills  kind  of  devotion  to 
duty  that  an  agency  as  smaU  as  ours  per- 
forms so  many  tasks  so  weU. 

Consider  the  responsibilities  of  the  FCC: 

The  FCC  is  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the 
air — and  mere,  for  the  FOG  reguutes  the 
cables  that  run  xinder  tbe  sea — under  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Caribbean. 

You  guard  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  passengers  on  the  ships  that  sail 
the  seven  seas. 

Ton  guard  the  lives  at  passengers  m  our 
airliners. 

You  guard  the  lives  of  dtlaens  through 
the  police  radio  and  many  other  safety  aiul 
special  radio  services. 

Tou  guard  the  public  interest  In  the  giant 
telegraph  and  telephone  Industrlee.  In  the 
past  18  years  since  tlie  founding  of  the  FCC 
you  have  tielped  save  tlu  American  people 
more  than  $3,000,000,000  on  their  telephone 
bUls.  And  this  saving  Is  eootlnuinc  at 
•300.000.000  a  year. 

Tou  regulate  broadcasting,  with  lU  S.000 
rural  stations  and  100  television  staUons. 
These  days  you  are  working  overtime  to 
launch  a  new,  expanded,  and  Improved 
national  system  of  television. 

Tou  work  for  the  public. 

Tour  Job  Is  a  public  trust. 

The  pins  being  awarded  toitey  are  more 
than  8ymt>ols  of  years  of  service. 

They  are  also  symbols  of  high  devotion  to 
the  protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc. 

I  congratulate  all  of  you  ecelvlng  these 
service  pins.  And  my  congratulations  go, 
of  ooiirse.  also  to  our  feUow  workers  In  the 
field  oOlces  whom  we  wotild  like  so  much  to 
have  with  us. 

I  wish  you  many  more  happy  and  i>rodue- 
tlve  years  In  the  service  of  our  agency  and 
our  country. 


Stami  by  the  CoastitatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  mwA 

ZN  TBI  HOUSX  OP  RXPRKSENTATTVB 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  Insert  in  the  Rkcoko  a  speech 


by  the  Honorable  Burton  K.  Sweet,  of 
Waverly,  Iowa,  delivered  to  the  third 
Iowa  district  convention  of  the  Veterans 
of  foreign  Wars  and  the  VFW  Auxiliary. 

Mr.  Sweet's  address  follows : 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  RepuMcan. 
Above  all  else  I  am  an  American.  The  Re- 
publicans tbls  year  bave-  a  splendid  list  off 
candidates  to  ctKXJse  from  for  President  og 
the  United  BUtes.  I  do  not  rise  at  this  tlmt 
to  speak  for  any  one  of  them.  I  am  for  har- 
mony in  oiir  ranks,  not  discord.  When  the 
choice  bas  been  made  at  tbe  Republican 
National  Convention  we  must  all  march  one 
way,  under  the  Republican  banner  in  this 
great  crisis  tn  our  national  affairs. 

The  people  of  tbls  country  are  sound  at  the 
eore.  The  shallows  murmur  but  the  deeps 
resound. 

The  time  has  come  in  this  terrible  crlsk  to 
chart  a  new  course  across  the  turbulent  *Tt^ 
uncertain  sea  of  our  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs.  We  must  meet  the  lYuman  adminla- 
tratkw  head  on. 

We  ars  locked  In  a  titanic  struggle  wUh 
Russia.  Whether  we  are  willing  to  admit 
it  or  not.  we  are  actuaUy  at  war  with  TTumIs 
at  the  preeent  time.  T)m  preseut  condltkni 
of  affairs  in  which  we  find  oureelves  wm  not 
brought  about  by  the  BepubUcan  Partv  or  its 
leaders. 

The  policy  of  lend-lease  to  RiMsla  has 
proven  to  be  a  mistake.  We  will  never  get 
the  return  of  otu-  ships  from  RuasU  or  the 
millions  of  equipment  that  we  sent  her  In 
the  hour  of  her  greatest  pcrU  with  Osrmaay. 
We  looked  upon  her  at  one  time  as  an  mUf, 
hut  she  has  proven  to  be  a  traitor  to  the 
United  States  Oovemment. 

The  United  Nations  has  proven  to  be  In- 
effective and  Impotent  to  bring  about  peace 
in  the  world,  and  will  be  Impotent  so  »ong 
as  any  nation  can  exercise  the  veto  power. 
We  have  one  vote  while  Russia  »»f-  three 
votes.  We  are  one  nation  out  of  60.  We 
have  surrendered  a  part  of  our  '^**'i!ni 
sovereignty. 

At  the  preeent  time  the  United  Mattoos 
dominates  and  directs  our  Army  In  Kore*. 
We  are  no  more  an  independent  nation. 

Tbe  Ifarshall  plan  has  proven  to  be  a 
natloDal  blunder.  We  have  already  spent 
•104.0004)00,000  In  UMney  and  the  other  na- 
tlotu  are  clamoring  for  more  and  are  not  our 
friends 

We  cannot  carry  the  world  on  om>  shool- 
ders  abroad  and  the  New  Deal  on  our  backs 
at  hooM.  One  hundred  and  four  billions 
would  place  a  row  of  cannon  around  the 
United  States,  fill  the  air  with  fighting 
planes,  and  the  seas  akmg  our  shores  with 
submarines.  If  neeeasary,  let  us  use  our 
atomic  bombs.  We  could  defy  missis  *»«4 
defend  ourselves  and  be  safe. 

Itie  welfare  Bute— the  New  Deal— to  lead- 
ing us  down  the  road  to  dsetructlon  and 
socialism.  For  about  30  years  we  have  been 
wandering  In  the  wlldernees  of  doubt  and 
uncertamty.  Our  so-called  prosperity  has 
been  a  delusion  and  a  sham.  We  are  living 
In  a  fool's  paradise,  made  so  by  Oovemment 
spending  and  waste. 

Tbe  New  Deal  has  taken  from  the  people 
more  taxes  than  was  taken  from  them  In  aU 
our  previous  history.  We  are  nearlng  tax 
saturation.  The  national  budget  has  not 
been  balanced  for  years.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy. 

This  is  no  time  to  Indulge  In  UltMlons  of 
hope.  Thto  to  no  time  to  take  counsel  of 
fear.  We  are  now  In  war  with  Russia,  lien 
may  cry  peace,  peace,  but  there  to  no  peacsi 
The  time  hss  come  to  fight.  I  repeat,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  the  tinxa  has  oonoe  to  fight 
and  take  a  definite  stand. 

Let  us  as  Americans,  proud  of  our  heritage^ 
be  ready  to  defend  It.    The  blood  of  our  f ore- 
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fathers  should  not  turn  back  in  our  veins. 
We  must  set  our  house  in  order.  We  must 
flgbt  now.  wblle  we  are  stUl  strong,  before 
we  have  depleted  our  great  resources. 

We  cannot  have  an  armistice  without  vic- 
tory. We  cannot  have  peace,  as  has  been  well 
said  by  Oeneral  KfacArthur,  without  victory. 

Let  ua  take  over  Manchuria,  destroy  tbe 
Red  army  and  on  to  victory.  We  are  now 
fighting  a  needless  war  in  Korea.  We  are 
fighting  an  unconstitutional  war,  but  let  us 
make  the  most  of  It.  We  are  fighting  a  war 
In  Korea  at  tbe  behest  of  a  despotic  Presi- 
dent. Our  armies  are  now  under  the  direc- 
tion Of  the  United  Nations.  We  have  sur- 
rendered a  part  of  our  sovereignty  as  a  na- 
tion through  the  dictates  of  a  would-be 
despot  who  plunged  us  mto  war  in  Korea 
without  consulting  ths  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes.  By  so  doing  was  our  Presi- 
dent playing  politics? 

The  blood  of  thousands  of  American  boys 
U  on  his  hands,  and  their  bodies  now  sleep 
in  the  cold  embrace  of  the  senseless  clay,  all 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  a  senseless  for- 
eign policy  of  appeasement.  Appeasement 
to  the  policy  of  weaklings  and  cowards.  Let 
us  marshal  our  great  resovirces,  money,  men, 
factories,  mmes,  and  famu.  Let  us  throw 
the  gauntlet  down  to  fate.  Let  us  fight  for 
our  rights,  and  our  national  sovereignty  like 
Americans.  I  had  rather  die  on  this  spot 
tiian  live  for  1  hour  tinder  the  subjugation 
of  Russia.  Let  us  s^and  by  our  Con5tUutlon 
and  our  individual  enterprise  system.  Let 
US  stand  by  individual  and  religious  liberty 
that  we  inherited  from  otir  forefathers.  Let 
us  stand  by  the  Constitution,  the  Republic, 
and  the  flag  untU  the  dawn  of  the  eternal 
morning.  Let  us  do  It  now  while  we  are 
strong. 

There  are  certato  things  that  are  possible 
In  government.  Tiiere  are  certain  things 
ttiat  are  Impossible,  because  they  are  not 
In  harmony  with  the  decrees  and  laws  of 
the  Infinite. 

Let  us  be  wise  in  our  day  and  generation. 
Let  us  be  shrewd  enough,  let  us  be  keen 
enough  to  discern  and  follow  thto  Une  of 
demarkatlon  In  the  affairs  of  government 
and  m  the  fields  of  economics  thst  our  free 
Institutions  msy  survive.  Let  us  as  free 
men  have  tbe  courage  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  our  own  conscience.  Let  us  have  the 
mental  and  physical  fortitude  to  follow  and 
carry  out  the  Ood-glven  convictions  and  faith 
that  abides  in  our  sotito.  though  the  heavens 
fall. 

Instead  of  otir  following  some  Imponlble 
altrutotlc  doctrine  conjured  up  by  designing 
nan.  let  us  think  of  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

"Te  shall  know  the  truth,  and  tiM  truth 
ahall  make  (and  keep)  you  free." 


A  Letter  by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Filzpatrkk  to 
the  Childrca  of  WUttakcr  Ckambcrt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wisooirsm 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  RXPRSSENTATIVK 

WedTtesday,  A|>rtf  9.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  letter  by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Fits- 
Patrick,  president  of  Mount  Mary  Col- 
lege, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  written  by  him  to 
the  children  of  Whittaker  Chambers, 
after  Dr.  Pltzpatrlck  read  the  first  in- 


stallment of  the  Whittaker  Chambers 
story  in  the  Saturday  E^venlng  Post.  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  Catholic  School 
Journal,  published  by  Bruce  &  Co.,  MU- 
waukee.  Wis.    It  expresses  the  Christian 

concept  of  a  person  who  has  truly  re- 
deemed himself  from  a  life  that  had  been 
enmeshed  in  evil  and  a  sober  recognition 
of  the  errors  of  his  past  life  to  be  used 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  win  greatness. 
This  was  the  state  of  St.  Paul,  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  many  others  who  turned 
from  malice  toward  virtue. 

Herewith  ts  Dr.  Pltzpatrick's  letter: 

To   THX    CHn.DBEM   OT   WHITTAKEa    CHAMBDM  * 

There  to  a  note  of  pathos,  though  of  what 
may  seem  like  stem  reality.  In  the  words 
your  fsther  addresses  to  you  in  the  intro- 
duction to  hto  new  book: 

"My  children,  as  long  as  you  Uve,  the 
shadow  of  the  Hiss  case  will  brush  you.  In 
every  pair  of  eyes  that  rests  on  you,  you  wiU 
see  pass.  lUce  a  cloud  passing  behind  a  woods 
In  winter,  the  memory  of  your  father — dis- 
sembled In  friendly  eyes,  lurking  In  un- 
friendly eyes.  Sometimes  you  wUl  wonder 
Which  U  harder  to  bear:  friendly  forgiveness 
or  forthright  hate." 

There  may  be  unfriendly  eyes  as  there  to 
always  In  man  the  animal  or  even  the  beast, 
and  there  U  always  original  sin,  the  primor- 
dial struggle  between  man  and  Ood,  which 
your  father,  wise  man  that  he  now  to,  sees  as 
the  etemiil  human  struggle. 

If  such  unfriendly  people  cross  your  path 
let  not  their  shadow  darken  your  day,  for 
there  wUl  be  larger  numbers  of  the  sons  of 
men  who  are  the  sons  of  God  seeing  yoxir 
father  in  hto  true  proportion,  hto  humility, 
hto  self-effacement,  a  spiritual  courage  that 
must  have  had  the  grace  of  Ood,  the  true 
greatness  of  a  human  being.  He  to  a  man 
whom  men  everywhere  wlU  feel  proud  of  be- 
cause our  common  hvunan  nature  could 
rise  to  such  spiritual  heights.  On  the  purely 
natural  level  one  can  see  in  your  father  one 
of  the  great  spiritual  heroes  described  by 
George  Eliot — 

*^ho  live  agam. 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence,  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity. 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  alms  that  end  with  self 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  tlie  night 

like  stars 
And  with  mild  perstotence  urge  man's  search 
To  vaster  Issues." 

Or  in  the  language  of  Carlyle,  which  your 
father  wUl  enter  into  more  fuUy.  He  to 
among  those  men  who  are  "sky-woven  and 
worthy  of  a  Ood.  Stands  he  not  thereby  in 
the  center  of  Immensities,  in  the  conflux  of 
Eternities?  He  feels:  Power  has  been  given 
him  to  know,  to  believe;  nay  does  not  the 
spirit  ot  love,  free  In  Its  celestial  primeval 
brightness,  even  here,  though  but  for  mo- 
ooents  look  through?  Well  said  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  with  hto  lips  of  gold,  'the  true  Sheklnah 
to  man,'  where  else  to  the  god's  presence  man- 
ifested not  to  our  eyes  only,  but  to  our  hearts, 
as  In  our  fellowmen." 

Thto  to  what  your  father  was  witness  for; 
the  true  God-presence  In  man.  Well  did  he 
say  that  communtom  kllto  the  soul  of  man. 
but  the  struggle  to  not  hopeless  for  there 
always  remains  some  "scrap  of  soul."  Men 
will  always  stand  In  awe  and  in  holy  silent 
admiration  of  tbe  regeneration  of  your 
father's  soul  to  heights  worthy  of  a  saint 
who  gives  witness  lor  God.    I  had  almost 


'  Written  after  reading  the  first  instaU- 
ment  of  the  Whittaker  Chambers  story  in  ths 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  February  9,  1952. 


written  the  word  "martyr"  but  the  tortuous, 
excruciating  experience  of  Indifference, 
lethargy,  the  Intrenched  bureaucracy  of 
spiritual  vagrants,  of  scorn,  and  superclUous 
superiority  in  a  "living  death"  is  worse  even 
than  the  "easeful"  death  of  the  martyr. 

Tou  must  be  wise  If  ever  these  unfriendly 
persons  cross  your  path.  Hiiman  history  for 
twenty  Chrtotlan  centuries  has  now  learned 
tbe  lesson  of  Calvary,  and  let  me  put  It  in 
the  words  of  a  governor  of  North  Carolina: 

"the  essential  In  every  scheme  for  the  re- 
demption of  men  Is  a  priceless  sacrmce:  a 
pure  and  earnest  life,"  and  you  will  not 
forget  Christ's  own  words: 

"if  the  world  hates  you,  know  ye  that  It 
bas  hated  Me  before  you." 

Every  age  must  find  its  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  cross.  It  may  be  a  St.  Augustine  in 
the  fourth  century  or  a  Whittaker  Chambers 
in  the  twentteth,  but  the  lesson  wiU  be  the 
same. 

"You  wlU  know,"  are  your  father's  final 
words  to  you,  hto  beloved  chUdren,  "You 
WiU  know  that  life  to  pain,  that  each  of  us 
hangs  always  up  on  the  cross  of  himself, 
and  when  you  know  that  thto  to  true  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  earth,  you 
WlU  be  wise." 

Tou  will  be  even  wiser  as  you  see  that 
what  to  involved  in  all  thto  to  the  lesson 
of  the  gentle  Christ,  whose  spirit  your  father 
manifests.  "Take  up  yoxir  cross  and  foUow 
Me,  for  I  am  meek  and  himiblo  of  heart.** 
"He  who  to  not  with  U.t  to  against  ICe.  and 
he  who  gathereth  ncit,  scattereth." 

And  may  the  spirit  of  truth  which  the 
world  cannot  receive  abide  In  you,  and  your 
Joy  no  man  can  take  from  you. 

Edwako  a.  PncpATsmK. 


Tkc  Preparedness  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

09  TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  faces 
the  busy  Cotigressman  Is  keejiing  up 
with  the  gigantic  defense  program  upon 
which  our  Nation  is  embarked. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  provided 
to  obtain  the  sinews  of  national  defense. 
Yet  it  is  our  responsibility  to  stay  abreast 
of  all  the  developments  in  the  Nation's 
preparedness  program. 

Like  most  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
found  particularly  helpful  the  reports 
of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Committee, 
headed  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  my 
own  State  of  Texas,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  this 
group  has  been  watchdogging  rearma- 
ment. 

The  Preparedness  Committee  has  is- 
sued 37  reports,  covering  everything 
from  waste  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  the 
state  of  mobilization  that  we  have  at- 
tained. Each  has  presented  the  facts 
accurately  and  concisely  in  a  readable. 
Interesting  form. 

The  current  issue  of  United  States 
News  and  World  Report  carries  the  views 
of  Senator  Johnson  on  the  defense  pro- 
gram. This  article,  in  the  form  of  an 
interview,  is  so  Informative  that,  imder 
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UDanlmoQS  oonaent,  I  am  piintinc  It  In 
Ita  entirety  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rscou): 

Asms  Pioenaa  Too  Busm — ^brr^Bfisw  Wxtb 
Sbhatos  Lrmcm  B.  Johmsom.  CHAiBMAjf. 

BBVATB    PKXFASXDirxaB     BUBCOMMTrm 

I's  Hon:  Is  tbere  really  a  coloeMa 
It  of  waste,  mismanagement  and  in> 
tn  this  uountiy's  ntal  arms  pro- 
gram? 

Qasstloiw  are  being  raised  on  all  sides 
about  why  billions  arc  going  In  and  so  littte 
is  ff^n'ng  out.  Is  sometklng  fundamentally 
wrong?  Are  we  operating  without  a  sched- 
ule? Are  billions  simply  going  down  the 
drain? 

TO  get  authorltatlTe  answers.  U.  S.  News  * 
WOTld  Report  InTlted  to  Its  conference  rooms 
the  <^ialnnan  ot  the  Senate's  Preparedness 
Subcommittee.  Senator  LTmoM  Jomfsoir. 
who  has  Investigated  deeply  Into  the  arms 
progranL 

Ltwdow  B.  Joamoir  Is  an  old  hand  at  In- 
Tsstlgsling  arms  programs.  He's  been  doing 
it  for  15  years. 

Since  first  eomlng  to  Congress  In  1M7.  he 
has  been  double-checlrtng  U.  8.  military  out- 
lays contlnuoxisly  as  a  member  of  military 
and  naval  committees  in  one  House  of  Con- 
grees  or  the  other.  In  World  War  n.  he  was 
on  the  shooting  end  of  the  arms  program 
during  a  brief  period  of  active  duty  In  the 
lisTy. 

Mow  4S,  Senator  Jorjvsow  was  bom  In 
StonewaU.  Tes..  and  educated  tn  law.  He  has 
hesfded  the  Preparedness  suhconunittee  sines 
It  was  formed. 

The  interview  foUows: 

QMMUon.  Senator,  why  arcnt  we  getting 
more  arms? 

Answer.  There  are  many  explanations. 
Bight  now  we  are  making  a  study  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  our  principal  Items 
of  military  equipment.  Purther,  we  are 
holding  hearings  on  aircraft  production.  I 
don't  want  to  pass  Judgment  in  advance  of 
those  hearings.  But  in  the  field  of  aircraft 
production.  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  we  have 
lost  almost  8  years  as  a  result  of  the  1948 
decision  to  Impound  funds  that  Congress  ap- 
propriated to  keep  the  plants  tooled  up  and 
productive. 

Question.  Who  was  responsible  for  that? 

Answer.  The  President,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Budget  Director,  and  others,  felt  It  would 
be  laiwise  to  follow  this  congressional  policy. 
This  could  well  be  one  o<  the  tragic  decisions 
of  our  time.  We  never  will  get  back  the  8 
years  we  lost  in  developing  adequate  air 
power.  There  was  a  general  feeling,  not  only 
with  the  President  and  the  Budget  Director, 
but  to  some  extent  in  Congress  and  among 
the  people,  that  we  had  to  make  material 
savings  in  the  budget  and  that  we  could 
do  so  without  endangering  ourselves.  This 
feeling  cropped  out  again  in  1949  when  Con- 
gress refused  to  force  the  issue  and  restcr* 
the  funds  required  to  proceed  with  a  70- 
group  Air  Porce. 

Question.  Tou  wouldn't  put  all  the  blame 
on  the  President? 

Answer.  No;  there's  enough  blame  to  go 
around  for  all.  The  decision  to  Impound  the 
funds  was  a  mistake.  The  decision  by  Con- 
gress a  year  later  not  to  carry  through  on 
tbe  ISBue  was  another  mistake,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  country  to  rise  up  and  insist  that 
Ccmgress  take  the  leadership  was  still 
another. 

Question.  Might  we  do  the  same  thing 
again? 

Answer.  That's  what  the  committee  is  at- 
tempting to  explore.  We  know  we  have  very 
fine  Jet-flghter  planes  and  excellent  Jet 
bombers,  and  we  also  know  they  are  more  la 
the  blueprint  stage  than  in  quantity  produc- 
tion. We  know  you  can't  rely  on  some  kind 
Of  a  miracle  that  Is  going  to  happen  3  yean 
from  now.  We  need  the  planes  today.  In 
our  thirty-fifth  report,  we  pointed  out  that 
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there  were  dangerous  lags 
production  srhedwle  laid 
f  ense  Department. 

Question.  What    did    the 
say  about  that? 

Answer.  PoUowlng  our  report.  Mr.  Charles 
B.  WUson.  then  Defenss  MoMUnr,  went  to 
Key  West  to  talk  to  tbs 
saksd  if  production  was  up  to  > 
if  the  lag  referred  to  by  the 
mittee  was  a  serious  on*.  As  X  rscaU.  he 
stated  that  production  waa  up  to  his  own 
sohedules  If  not  up  to  the  schedules  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

Question.  When  was  that? 

Answer.  That  was  last  Dseemtaer.  We 
thereafter  called  on  Mr.  Wilson  to  supply 
his  schedules  and  he  "^plled  that  he  had  not 
meant  to  be  taken  literally  where  he  used  the 
word  schedules.  He  said  he  had  meant  pro- 
duction waa  up  to  his  expectations.  It  tbtis 
developed  that  the  bead  ot  the  civilian 
mobilisation  set-up  had  expectations  but  no 
schedules. 

Question.  Didnt  he  crack  down  hard 
enough  on  industry,  or  what  was  the  trouble? 

Answer.  That  Is  a  matter  upon  which  ttasra 
are  honest  dlfferenees  of  opinion.  I  woOld 
say  from  a  strictly  personal  standpoint  that 
we  have  been  too  slow  in  building  up  since 
Korea.  That  slow  build-up  has  handicapped 
our  lighting  men.  But  even  before  Korea. 
we  encouraged  the  would-be  conqueror  to 
start  trouble.  There  would  have  been  no 
such  encouragement  if  we  had  followed 
through  on  congiesslanal  policy  to  tool  up 
our  defeiue  maclilne. 

Question.  Has  thsrs  been  too  much  of  an 
attitude  of  "buslnsas  ss  usual"? 

Answer.  Tes.  In  the  ao  months  sines 
Korea  we  have  not  demonstrated  anywhere 
near  the  same  sense  at  urgency  that  we  had 
In  the  ao  months  following  Pearl  Harbor. 

Question.  Would  you  expect  that.  Senator? 

Answer.  Well.  I  should  think  the  facts  of 
life  would  Justify  such  a  senss  of  urgency. 
I  may  be  regarded  ss  one  who  wants  to  go 
too  far  too  fast,  but  I  Just  cant  study  the 
activities  of  the  enemy  and  then  look  at  our 
production  record  and  take  any  comfort. 
We  have  a  town  full  of  bureau  heads  who 
can  find  many  reasons  and  regulations  for 
not  doing  somethldg.  But  we  havn  very  few 
operators  who  can  bang  heads  together  and 
say.  "Get  that  olT  the  production  line." 
During  the  last  war  we  had  many  top-flight 
executives  with  production  experience — men 
who  could  go  in  and  break  a  bottleneck. 
X  don't  see  their  faces  today.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  men  like  K.  T.  Keller,  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Guided  Missiles,  we  Just 
dont  have  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  peo- 
ple to  run  a  production  program. 

Nowadays  we  seem  to  be  taking  thlnfi 
too  easy.  We  are  relying  on  our  much- 
boasted  Industrial  power  and  our  assumed 
ability  to  ou^jrodnoe  most  anybody  else, 
when  as  •  matter  of  fact  we  may  not  be 
outproducing  the  enemy  at  all.  We  may  be 
producing  more  television  sets  and  dish- 
washers than  Russia,  but  tt  takss  munitions 
to  win  wan. 

coicpAxzira  umiisu  statts,  iiTssiAir  putina 

Question.  What  about  Busslan  production? 

A.  I  will  go  as  far  as  I  can  to  tell  the  coun- 
try What  we  conduct  from  these  aircraft 
hearings  after  they  are  over.  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  if  I  didn't  tell  you  that  I  already 
have  estimatea  on  Busslan  production  from 
what  are  considered  the  beet  eources  avail- 
able. Speaking  qjMclflcally  about  quality  on 
fighters,  our  planes  are  superior  in  some 
leapecta,  theirs  are  superior  in  other  respects. 

Question.  How  does  our  plane  production 
compare  with  that  of  World  War  n? 

Answer.  That's  a  matter  on  which  thera 
seems  to  be  a  divergence  of  opinion.  X  am 
extremely  discouraged  at  the  small  number 
of  Jet  planes  that  have  been  delivered  and 
the  numt>er  that  are  scheduled  for  delivery. 


both  flghtsrs  and  bembsss.    X  am 

•t  tiM  production  that  onr  latsUlvsnes 

pla  tsD  us  Russia  has  in  both  typea. 

Qusstton.  Our  ssr ileus  have  a  great  many 
types  of  planss.  havsat  tbsy?  Are  tbsM 
planas  still  largely  In  tha  blu^wlnt  stage? 

Answer.  Tee.  ws  have  nsuiy  piaaas  In  tbo 
blueprint  stage,  and  we  have  sons  very  flae 
planes  in  prodnetkm.  The  fault  thst  I 
find  is  that  ws  are  not  getttng  those  In  ths 
production  sts^s  ready  to  fty  and  light  fast 
enoqgfa. 

Quest  too.  Would  you  say  otir  scbadulee  ara 
too  tfow? 

Answer.  X  would  rmthar  pat  tt  this  way: 
Oar  poliey  baa  been  to  make  a  sehsdule  bassd 
upon  minimum  security  needs  and  then  to 
revlas  it  downward  steadily  ontU  we  can 
cotne  dose  to  meeting  It.  X  dont  think 
that^  the  way  to  get  security.  X  think  the 
way  to  get  security  is  to  gear  production  to 
oar  aae^  ratbsr  than  ttas  other  way 


Question.  Why  are  materials  suddenly  ba- 
eomlng  available— Isn't  the  BiUttary  eoA- 
sumlng  them? 

Answer.  That  is  a  qtiastlon  which  eould 
bettar  be  answered  by  the  OOce  of  Defense 
Moblllaatlon.  My  thought  U  that  industry 
is  not  using  as  much  material  as  was  ex- 
pected, because  the  production  schcdulea 
have  been  revised  downward.  This  made 
mora  matarlals  avallahls  for  Indxistry  st  a 
tims  whan  civilian  deaoand  generally  seemed 
to  be  slackening  off. 

Question.  Senator,  wa  woold  like  to  get 
into  the  question  yoiv  committee  has  been 
dealing  with — waste  and  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  the  military- 
Answer.  Otir  investigations  havs  led  oa 
into  three  fields:  first,  basic  materials  that 
might  be  in  short  sui^y  that  would  be  re- 
quired m  cnnnecttoD  with  equipping  an 
army;  second,  the  manpower  that  would  ba 
required  to  go  with  thoee  materials,  and. 
third,  squlpment — which  is  merely  the  man- 
power and  materials  put  together.  We  hava 
made  some  rather  unsensatlonal  but  very 
productive  studies  in  the  fields  of  rubber, 
nickel,  tungsten,  tin  and  others^ 

Our  first  study  showed  that  we  came  dan- 
gerously close  to  losing  World  War  U  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  rubber,  until  the  Baruch 
Report  awakened  us  to  the  facu  of  life  and 
we  developed  the  synthetic -rubber  industry 
that  preserved  our  freedom.  That  synthetle- 
rubbcT  industry  was  being  whittled  away, 
and  at  the  time  our  first  report  waa  written 
eome  of  the  rubber  plants  ware  being  sold 
to  surplus  dsalsrs  and  dismantled  and 
away  with. 

Question.  The    Goremment 
them,  and  cheaply? 

Answer.  Tliat's  right.  They  were  eelilng 
them  for  a  small  parosntage  of  what  they 
were  worth.  Purther.  we  foimd  that  others 
Of  these  plants  had  not  been  reactivated,  al- 
though we  were  dangerously  close  to  rubber 
shortages  and  the  cost  of  natural  rubber 
was  rising  constantly.  So  the  committee 
recommended  that  all  surplus-property  sales 
be  halted  Immediately;  that  we  reactivate 
all  available  rubber  plants  at  once  to  get 
the  raavlfnnm  amount  of  domestic  produc- 
tion; and  that  we  Imprees  on  our  allies  the 
fact  that  we  would  not  buy  rubber  at  exor- 
bitant prices  but  would  Increase  our  facilities 
for  synthetic  rubber  Instead.  The  chaimum 
of  the  National  Sec\irltles  Raaouroaa  Board 
took  the  committees  r>fy>mm»n<i«t<f'"t  t^'* 
formulated  them  into  a  program  which  he 
and  the  President  adopted.  The  nsosasary 
orders  were  then  issusd  and  ths  raactlvatlasi 
plan  waa  executed. 

Question.  How  much  has  the  Oovemmant 
saved  ss  the  result  of  th<t  action? 

Answer.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
hundreds  of  millions  have  been  saved.  But 
it  is  certainly  considerable — probably  over 
•1.000.000,000.     We    do   know    that   natural 
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rubber  sold  as  high  as  80  or  90  cents  a  pound 
while  we  were  getting  into  capacity  produc- 
tion, and  the  best  eetimatee  were  that  the 
price  would  have  gone  as  bight  as  $2  or  $3.50 
per  pound,  if  we  liad  not  Increased  our  own 
rubber  production.  Today  our  rubber  stock- 
pile is  probably  in  better  shape  than  almost 
any  other  of  our  stockpiles  of  critical  mate- 
rials, and  natural  rubber  Is  selling  at  M 
cents  a  poimd. 

CHacamo  wasts  of  itnr 

Question.  Senstor  where  is  the  biggest 
wests  in  ths  armsd  services? 

Answer.  The  greatest  waste  vre  hava  fotind. 
X  think.  Is  the  wsste  of  manpower.  As  a 
result  of  our  pinpointing  this  waste  In  a 
number  of  installstlons.  General  Collins,  ths 
Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  has  sUted  that  he  wlU 
be  able  to  squeeze  out  two  additional  combat 
divisions  without  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
Army.  We  have  found  staff  sergeants  issuing 
golf  equipment,  expert  pilots  acting  as  post- 
exchange  oflkwrs.  sxpert  tank  mechanics  re- 
called to  Reeerve  units  that  had  no  tanks. 
We  have  found  experienced  artillery  repair- 
men working  tn  a  freight  warehouse  on  a 
post  where  there  was  a  shortage  of  artillery 
repairmen.  Generally,  when  we  have  found 
maladministration  of  this  kind  and  have 
called  It  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities, 
corrections  have  been  made. 

Question.  D  o  the  military  servloes  need 
all  the  civilian  employees  they  have? 

Answer.  There  are  too  many  civilian  em- 
ployeee  m  the  Washington  area,  including 
the  Pentagon.  Our  cocomlttee  made  a  study 
of  that  situation  and  came  up  enth  theee 
findings:  In  AprU  1945.  at  the  height  of 
World  War  n.  with  almost  13,000.000  men 
under  arms,  there  were  98.000  civilians  on 
the  payroll  in  the  Washington  area.  On  Sep- 
tember 30.  1951.  with  around  3,000.000  men 
under  arms — 35  percent  of  the  number  in 
1945 — ^there  were  91.000  civilians  on  the  pay- 
roll. We  thought  maybe  they  had  sent  their 
top  officers  to  Europe  or  some  other  place 
and  had  had  to  substitute  civilians.  So  we 
asked  how  many  fiag  and  general  officers  they 
had  in  the  Washington  area  on  VE-day.  We 
found  they  had  397.  Then  we  looked  into 
how  many  they  now  have  and  found  861. 
So  with  25  percent  of  the  niunber  of  men 
In  uniform  in  1945  they  have  almost  as  many 
top  oAoars  in  Washington.  The  figures  in- 
clude all  the  services. 

Incidentally,  this  whole  question  of  the 
number  of  civilians  employed  In  the  armed 
sanrloae  is  now  being  studied  by  a  Senate 
dTil-sanrios  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Dux  D.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina. 

WHBX  iM  u  r  iLi&MCT  occuas 

Question.  What  waste  U  thw'e  other  than 
manpower? 

Answer.  There  has  been  some  fraud  in 
eonaaetion  vrlth  defense  contracts — but, 
generally  speaking,  we  have  found  that  at 
a  minimum.  We  tiave  found  some  Instancee 
like  the  Air  Force's  white  drees  gloves—' 
Senator  Ivas  brought  the  matter  to  our  at- 
tention and  asked  us  how  spending  81,600.000 
for  a  million  pairs  of  white  drees  gloves 
could  be  Justified.  I  didnt  attempt  to  Justi- 
fy It — I  asked  the  Air  Force  to  send  us  an 
explanation,  and  when  it  got  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Air  he  said  he  wouldn't  buy  the 
gloves.     He  csnceled  the  contract. 

Down  in  my  own  State  of  Texas  we  found 
that  a  fanner  bought  some  Air  Force  com- 
puters as  surplus.  He  txiught  them  for  96.88 
and  didnt  know  what  he  was  buying.  Ons 
day  a  railroad  car  rolled  up  with  these  very 
expensive  and  very  huge  items.  He  had  no 
place  to  store  them  so  he  borrowed  a  ware- 
house to  put  them  in.  He  didn't  know  what 
to  do  with  them  so  they  Just  stayed  there 
a  while.  The  problem  finally  solved  Itself 
because  the  Air  Porce  bought  them  back  for 
868.000. 

There  were  SOO  lengths  of  scarce  steel  pipe 
on  a  base  in  Georgia  and  they  cut  some  of 


them  up  to  use  as  guide  markers.  We  were 
short  of  steel  and  short  of  pipe,  and  I  gueea 
they  were  short  cf  guide  markers. 

At  another  Installation  they  were  using 
large  wooden  tables  in  ths  mess  halls. 
Somebody  decided  they  weren't  as  desirable 
as  plastic  models,  and  the  service  put  the 
wooden  tables  and  chairs  in  a  warehouse 
and  brought  in  new  ones — with  plastic  tops 
and  steel  reinforcements  in  the  chairs.  We 
pointed  it  up  and  they  said  they  woxxld  use 
the  old  ones  at  some  other  base.  But  I 
think  thst  from  now  on  they  will  hesitate 
to  buy  any  more  plastlc-top  tables  and  chairs 
when  serviceable  furniture  is  available. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  airplane 
enginee  wtiich  were  being  sold  as  Jtmk.  They 
said  they  werent  being  sold  but  we  went  out 
and  found  they  were  and  stopi>ed  the  sale 
of  8850.000  worth  of  airplane  enginee. 

OeneraUy  speaking,  we  feel  the  services 
spend  too  much  money  the  last  a  or  3  months 
of  each  fiscal  year  not  for  necessities  of  the 
moment  but  In  order  to  get  rid  of  their  ap- 
propriations before  the  Congress  looks  at 
their  balance  sheet. 

Question.  Senator,  what  is  the  reason  for 
the  waste  in  the  armed  services? 

Answer.  All  war  Is  waste,  and  I  sometimes 
have  thought  that  has  made  many  people  in 
the  eervioee  careiees  with  Government  prop- 
erty. Then,  too,  the  average  military  man 
has  never  been  concerned  with  the  profit 
motive  that  exists  In  private  business.  I 
have  confidence  in  the  Intergrlty,  the  busi- 
ness acumen  and  the  patriotism  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Lovett  and  the  three  Secretaries 
of  the  armed  services.  I  believe  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  military  leaders  in 
the  high  echelons  are  competent  men  and 
want  to  be  careful.  But  this  military  estab- 
lishment is  one  of  the  biggest  operations  in 
the  world — 3,700.000  men  in  ships  and  planes 
and  in  military  Installatoln  all  over  the 
world — and  it's  pretty  hard  to  keep  close  con- 
tact with  aU  of  them. 

I  think  they  are  afflicted  to  some  extent 
with  the  same  problem  of  many  other  bu- 
reaucrats— that  of  trying  to  build  up  a  Uttla 
better  division  of  their  own.  I  am  also  fear- 
ful that,  because  they  haven't  had  to  deal 
with  that  grindstone  you  get  in  business 
competition,  they  Just  overlook  things  that 
an  ordinary,  prudent  buslneesman  would  not 
overlook. 

If  our  committee  does  nothing  more  than 
Instill  into  the  military  a  cost-consciousness 
concept,  we  will  have  Justified  our  existence. 

CXX>PBBATION  FEOM  BlXVICaS 

Question.  When  you  report  such  waste, 
what  happens? 

Answer.  We  find  that  almoet  without  ex- 
ception the  services  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions and  correct  the  deficiencies  immedi- 
ately. We  are  encouraged  by  that.  The  eerv- 
Ices  have  been  extremely  cooperative.  The 
Army  has  developed  a  cost-consciousness 
program  as  a  result  of  our  recommendations. 
They  have  put  posters  and  placards  in  the 
Information  centers  and  orderly  rooms  and  in 
various  places  where  the  soldier  using  the 
equipment  can  realise  bow  much  prices  have 
advanced  and  how  much  Investment  the  tax- 
payers have  in  it.  In  this  way  they  learn  to 
treat  the  equipment  carefullly  and  to  use  it 
wisely. 

The  Navy  and  the  Air  Porce  have  been 
equally  cooperative  in  the  same  field.  We 
have  found  no  disposition  among  the  top 
civilians  or  the  heads  of  the  departments 
to  cover  up.  They  want  to  economiae  as 
much  as  we  do. 

Question.  What  about  your  Investigation 
Of  the  situation  In  materials? 

Answer.  In  addition  to  the  studies  which 
were  published  as  committee  reports  wa 
also  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  ot 
steel  capacity  and  needs.  Then  the  com- 
mittee's counsel,  after  studying  the  situation 
thoroughly,    concluded   that    the   expansion 


program  was  moving  along  fast  enough  so 
that  there  was  no  necessity  to  publish  our 
findings  at  that  time. 

But  we  have  our  teeth  in  steel  and  In  other 
things  and  we  are  trying  as  best  we  can  to 
maintain  a  constant  surveillance  of  the  op- 
erations and  activities  of  the  armed  services 
and  to  report  to  the  people  the  progress 
and  development — the  deficiencies  we  find 
and  the  corrections  that  are  made. 

CHECKING  THX  rACTS 

Question.  Do  you  give  the  armed  services 
a  chance  to  check  the  facts  before  'Tiding 
one  of  your  reports? 

Answer.  Tes.  After  the  Investigstors  hava 
assembled  the  facts,  we  submit  them  to  the 
conunlttee  members.  If  the  committee 
members  have  any  questions,  the  report  is 
held  up  until  the  questions  have  been  an- 
swered. When  they  are  answered  satisfac- 
torily, when  agreement  Is  reached  on  all  the 
facts,  when  conclusions  are  agreed  upon  by 
everybody,  each  of  the  seven  members  signs 
the  report. 

Then  we  call  In  the  agency  that  Is  under 
Investigation.  We  put  its  representatives 
around  a  table  with  us  and  say,  "Now  tha 
acctised  is  gomg  to  be  faced  with  his  ac- 
cuser." We  ask  for  observations  on  the  facts. 
The  committee  considers  the  comments  and 
passes  on  them.  For  Instance,  In  a  subma- 
rine base  we  found  a  great  many  officers  and 
men  were  getting  hazard-duty  pay  without 
being  subjected  to  any  hazards.  We  called 
attention  to  the  fact  and  told  the  Navy  it 
violated  the  mtent  of  Congress  and  the  law. 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  came  back 
very  pron:^>tly  and  said  the  Gituatlcn  had 
been  corrected  as  soon  as  it  came  to  his  at- 
tention. So  as  Exhibit  A  in  the  report  we 
were  able  to  say:  The  correction  is  already 
nuule. 

But  we  make  the  reports  and  they  ara 
our  responsibility.  They  have  a  chance  to 
go  over  them  and  correct  errors  of  fact  if  any 
can  be  found.  We  follow  through  to  see  if 
the  recommendations  have  been  followed. 
There  is  a  constant  running  study  after  the 
Issuance  of  each  report.  The  subject  mat- 
ter doesnt  die  with  each  publication. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  Air  Force  is 
Justified  in  going  ahead  and  laying  plans 
for  the  eetablishment  of  its  own  ordnance 
department? 

Answer.  I  do  not  have  enotigh  knowledge 
of  their  plans  to  Justify  answering  your 
question  with  a  yes  or  no.  However,  it  ap- 
p>ears  to  involve  the  question  of  unification, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks  on  that  subject.  I've  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  way  unification  has  worked. 
I  personally  believe — and  I'm  not  speaking 
for  the  committee — that  we  need  some  hard- 
driving  men  knocking  heads  together  to  get 
the  results  from  unification  that  the  people 
were  told  they  could  expect.  I  believe  that 
there  is  unnecessary  and  unjustified  dupli- 
cation. I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  spe- 
cifically that  It  is  a  mistake  for  the  Air  Porce 
to  set  up  its  own  department,  but  I  am  in 
a  position  to  say  that  the  glowing  prom- 
ises of  the  achievements  of  unification  ara 
still  largely  promises. 

Question.  Why  isnt  unification  working 
as  well  as  intended?  Is  it  bccatise  the  mili- 
tary people  are  still  resistant  to  the  whole 
idea? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  human  nature  for 
each  individual  to  want  to  have  his  own 
shop.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  before  too 
long  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  call  these 
people  in  and  say,  "We  had  assurances  about 
the  results  and  savings  unification  would 
accomplish.  We  can't  see  tbem.  Where  are 
they? 

Where  we  go  from  there  will  be  a  matter 
of  congressional  policy.  I  dont  say  that  uni- 
fication is  a  failiue.  I  dont  say  that  it  hasn't 
achieved  some  results.  I  do  say  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  it. 

Question.  Has  it  saved  any  money? 
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Answer.  Tea:  I  think  n  b»s  MT«d  aoms 
money.  But  I  don't  think  It  haa  even  ap- 
proacbed  the  savings  that  we  were  told 
would  result  from  It. 

Question.  Can  you  say  what  proportion 
of  the  military  appropriation  la  being 
waatedf 

Answer.  Ho;  but.  for  example,  tin  buying 
could  have  cost  ua  hundreds  of  mllUona 
more.  The  price  was  $2.01  per  poimd  when 
•we  got  Into  the  subject.  FoUowlng  the  re- 
lease of  our  report,  It  dropped  to  $1.03.  Mr. 
Truman  and  Mr.  Churchill  agreed  on  11.18. 
But  the  difference  between  $1.18  and  $2.01 
when  applied  to  buying  for  the  stockpile 
runs  Into  hundreds  of  t«niinT\«  of  dollars 
saved. 

It  Is  much  harder  to  get  exact  figures  on 
bow  much  waste  can  be  cut  out  of  the 
budget  for  the  armed  services  themselves. 
Of  course,  savings  are  possible.  I  could  not 
say  that  the  committee  has  saved  a  specUlo 
amount  of  money  by  eliminating  waste  in 
the  services.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say.  bow- 
ever,  tbat  we  have  Instilled  a  coet  con- 
sciousness In  the  minds  of  all  the  principal 
operators  In  the  services.  We  have  put  In 
the  fitness  reports  a  reqxilrement  that  every 
officer  be  rated  on  his  coet  consciousness. 
We  have  pointed  out  bundreds  of  examples 
of  waste — such  as  the  $1,650,000  worth  of 
White  dress  gloves.  This  has  come  about  u 
a  result  of  thorough  staff  work,  the  willing- 
ness of  the  conunlttee  to  call  the  shots  as 
we  saw  them  and  the  willingness  of  the 
soTlces  to  correct  deficiencies  rather  than 
try  to  justify  them. 

NXB>    rOB    CUTS    nf    BT7DGXT 

Question.  Have  you  any  Idea.  Senator,  as 
to  how  much  the  military  budget  might  bs 
cut? 

Answer.  No,  but  I  will  say  that  reductions 
can  and  must  be  made.  We  have  Just  about 
come  to  the  conclusion,  tor  example,  that 
training  of  Air  Force  mechanics  can  be  dons 
more  economically  by  civilian  contractors 
than  by  the  Air  Farce  itself.  Tet  the  Air 
Force  Is  planning  to  take  over  this  train- 
ing and  ask  for  an  expanded  appropriation. 
We  think  the  Air  Force  plan  would  cost  more 
than  the  present  training  program.  We  as- 
signed two  of  our  best  men  to  study  costs 
at  one  important  training  center,  and  their 
tentative  concl\ulon  was  that  the  civilian 
program  of  traming  mechanics  Is  much  less 
costly  than  the  Air  Force  program  would  be. 

KXLITABT   LKAOKS8    NOT   "TZS    MZK" 

Question.  Senator,  what  happens  when 
the  armed  services  flatly  disagree  with  you 
and  Ignore  your  recommendations? 

Answer.  They  never  Ignore  them,  although 
they  may  disagree  with  them.  We  have  no 
executive  power — we  cannot  remove  any- 
body— although  we  may  have  our  recourse 
In  appropriations.  But  we  haven't  reached 
that  point  yet.  The  Army  and  Navy  have 
been  extremely  cooperative.  The  Air  Fores 
sometimes  Is  Inclined  to  question  some  at 
ova  recommendations,  but  by  and  large  they 
put  them  into  effect.  None  of  the  top  lead- 
ers are  Just  "yes  men"  who  say  that  this 
committee  Is  always  right. 

It's  only  fair  to  say  that  while  there  have 
been  many  disagreements,  the  executive  de- 
partment has  given  our  viewpoint  honest 
consideration.  Z  give  some  credit  to  the 
President  for  that,  because  right  after  ths 
committee  mm  fcurmed  he  aaked  each  mem- 
ber to  oome  to  the  White  House  for  an  off- 
the-record  conference.  He  told  us  that  he 
thought  we  had  a  great  opportunity  to  point 
~Qp  waste  in  the  preparedness  program. 
From  time  to  time  he  has  called  us  back  in 
for  other  conferences  along  the  same  line. 
On  some  of  the  investigations  we  are  working 
on  now.  he  has  said.  "I  think  these  things 
ought  to  be  gone  into  very  thoroughly." 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  feeling  about 
bow  much  the  armed  services  are  going  to 


cost  OTw  th«  long  mnt  1m  ths  cost  gotng  to 

be  high? 

Answer.  It  is  gotng  to  be  high  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  X  am  not  one  of  those  peofds 
who  believe  that  peace  in  the  world  Is  just 
around  ths  comer. 

Question.  Do  you  think  If  there  Is  peacs 
In  Korea  the  cost  will  still  be  quite  high? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  we  made  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n  and  demobi- 
lise. I  think  ths  truce  talks  In  Korea  are 
not  of  any  great  moment  in  the  course  ot 
world  affairs,  because  actually  we  are  not  ns. 
gotiatlng  with  our  real  enemy  there.  If 
those  talks  were  transferred  to  Moscow  ws 
would  know  that  such  agreements  reached, 
if  cmrrled  out,  would  mean  something.  But 
what  we  are  doing  in  Korea  today,  we  may 
be  doing  6  months  from  now  in  another 
part  of  the  world.  As  long  as  we  are  dealing 
with  stooges  and  satellites  and  not  dealing 
with  the  real  masters  themselves.  I  am  not 
one  to  get  too  optimistic  about  going  back 
to  a  $10,OOO.OOi3.00C  defense  budget.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  to  maintain  a  large 
standing  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  for  a  kmg 
time. 
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Wednesday,  April  9,  1952 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rapid 
tax-amortization  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  production  of  scarce 
materials  needed  in  connection  with  the 
defense  effort  should  never  apply  to  in- 
dustries whoise  production  is  not  really 
essential.  Yet  that  has  in  some  in- 
stances been  done. 

I  refer  to  the  Oovemment  policy  in 
granting  tax-amortization  certifVuites 
for  the  production  of  certain  synthetic 
fibers  when  there  is  an  available  supply 
of  natural  fibers  capable  of  meeting  cur- 
rent requirements. 

This  tax-amortization  method  was 
used  extensively  during  World  War  n 
In  certain  industries,  and  it  has  un- 
doubtedly been  Justified  in  some  in- 
stances. It  permits  manufacturers  to 
charge  off  the  costs  of  new  production 
facilities  through  accelerated  amorti- 
zation over  a  5-year  period  instead  of 
the  customary  20.  But  its  application 
can  never  be  Justified  unless  the  indus- 
try's product  is  really  essential  nor 
should  it  apply  when  there  is  reasonable 
incentive  for  that  industry  to  build  or 
expand  irrespective  of  the  defense-pro- 
duction program.  That  is  particularly 
true  where  essential  needs  can  be  met 
anyhow  and  where  the  production  facil- 
ity will  continue  to  operate  during 
peacetime  in  competition  with  already- 
established  products. 

Nor  should  such  tax  preference  apply 
where  existing  production  could  be  ex- 
panded without  cost  to  the  Government. 

Despite  these  facts,  I  am  informed  that 
four  certificates  for  a  total  of  $141,815,508 


ha?e  been  Issued  In  eoimection  with  the 
prodoetlon  of  s3mtbeUe  fibers.  In  addi- 
tion, a  recent  press  dispatch,  dated 
BCarch  12.  states  that  a  $6,195,000  plant 
at  Orange.  Tex.,  will  be  built  by  E.  L 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  k  Co.  to  make 
polythylene.  a  synthetic.  This  plant 
will  be  able  to  charge  off,  in  the  form 
of  depreciation  allowance  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 60  percent  of  its  estimated  cost 
In  b  years  instead  of  the  usual  20. 

On  March  14,  1951,  two  certificates 
were  approved  for  the  production  of 
acrilan,  an  imitation  for  wool,  in  the 
amount  of  $25,800,000.  and  the  other  for 
nylon  In  the  amoimt  of  $88,500,000. 
Other  pexkling  applications  total  $151.- 
364,268.  These  are  for  production  of 
the  foUowiiw:  Orion.  $36,0824KM>;  dac- 
ron,  $51,723,000:  dynel.  $lJ270,6e9:  nylon, 
$32,426,000;  nylon.  $6,834,000:  nylon  $14,- 
009,000:  and  dynel.  $30,019,600.  It  wlU 
be  noted  that  there  have  been  prac- 
tically no  approvals  since  last  March. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson.  War  Mobllizer. 
and  Mr.  Eric  Johnston.  Economic  Stabi- 
liser, both  announced  a  year  ago  that 
no  further  tax  preferences  were  con- 
templated for  the  production  of  wool- 
imitation  fibers.  But  neither  of  those 
gentlemen  are  now  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Others  have  taken  their  places. 
Tbey  should  be  reminded  of  what  has 
happened  and  the  danger  to  Amerleaa 
indiistrtes  of  any  resumption  of  extend- 
ing tax  preferences  to  synthetic  fiber 
producers. 

SUSSIBIQD  OOMTRTTIOM 

Tliese  synthetic  fibers  are  in  direct 

competition  with  our  wool  and  cotton 
producers.  Thus  these  American  grow- 
ers are  being  asked  to  help  pay  for  the 
cost  of  plant  construction  for  businesses 
that  are  in  direct  competition  with  him. 
The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
SiQTH  1  recently  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  for  synthetics  which 
would  be  underwritten  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  If  the  pending  applications 
were  granted,  would  be  equal  to  more 
than  the  annual  production  of  1.000.000 
bales  of  cotton — one-tenth  of  our  entire 
cotton  production  in  1950.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  subsidized  competition. 

These  simtbetic  industries  are  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  boimds  without  the 
Government  going  to  their  relief.  Take 
rayon,  for  example.  In  1940.  10.000.000 
pounds  of  high- tenacity  rasron  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  and  10  years 
later  310.000.000  potmds  was  produced. 
In  1940,  471.000.000  pounds  of  aU  types 
of  rayon  was  manufactured,  and  10 
years  later  that  total  had  Jumped  to 
1,250.000.000  pounds. 

Is  it  not  very  plain  from  this  that  the 
rayon  Industry  needs  no  tax  subsidy  as 
an  Inducement  to  expand?  And  I  am 
sure  the  same  Is  true  of  most  of  the 
other  synthetic  Industries. 


I  want  to  discuss  the  wool  and  mohair 
Industry  for  a  moment.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  Justification  for  any  tax  sub- 
sidy to  any  Industry  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  an  imitation  for  wool  or 
mohair.  That  Industry,  due  in  consid- 
erable measure  to  Government  policies, 
as  I  shall  show,  is  today  suffering  from 
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•  rauffiant  market.  There  la  no  scarcity 
of  wool.  There  is  a  surplus  of  both  wool 
and  mohair.  The  growers  cannot  today 
find  a  market  for  their  fleeces  and  that 
has  been  true  for  months. 

We  now  use  and  Import  more  raw 
wool  than  does  any  other  nation  In  the 
world.  The  competitive  Imports  are 
playing  havoc  with  ouv  domestic  mar- 
kets. AlUiough  we  coikSume  more  than 
1,000.000.000  pounds  of  wool  annually, 
it  Is  true  that  the  gix)wers  scramble 
about  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  market 
for  their  output,  which  amounts  to  only 
260.000.000  pounds  per  year.  Now  why 
Is  that  tnie?  What  has  brought  that 
condition  about? 

Under  our  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
arrangements  with  wool-producing 
countries,  the  foreign  growers  whose  cost 
of  production  is  low  are  able  to  transport 
their  wool  half-way  around  the  world. 
pay  the  tariff,  and  still  undersell  our  cost 
of  prod\iction.  Some  of  these  Imported 
wools  are  subsidized  by  their  own  gov- 
ernments, and  that  gives  them  an  even 
greater  advantage  in  underselling  the 
nonsubsldized  wool  grown  in  this  coun- 
try. Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  ex- 
amples. 

I         aaaarnvB  mowmaaxMB  tors 

II  has  been  reported  that  In  Argentina 
the  exchange  rate  is  5  pesos  for  an 
American  dollar  if  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
Chase  of  raw  wool.  But  the  rate  is  7V& 
pesos  for  each  American  dollar  If  the 
money  is  us<k1  to  purchase  wool  tops — the 
raw  wool  that  has  been  sorted,  scoiired. 
and  washed,  carded,  and  then  combed. 

Another  South  American  wool -grow- 
ing country.  Uruguay,  has  gotten  into 
the  act.  There,  we  are  told,  the  rate  Is 
1.519  pesos  for  an  American  dollar  if  the 
money  is  used  to  buy  raw  wool,  and  2.35 
pesos  for  an  American  dollar  If  the 
money  Is  used  to  buy  wool  top.  Thus, 
through  this  manipulation  the  victim  is 
not  only  our  growers  but  also  our  top 
manufacturers  and  the  thousands  of 
people  who  work  In  the  textile  indus- 
tries, vast  numbers  of  whom  are  now 
unemployed. 

This  subsidised  dumping  upon  our 
markets  has  taken  its  tolL  In  the  United 
Btates  It  costs  about  48  cents  per  poimd 
to  manufacture  60s  grade  wool  tops  from 
eOs  grade  wool,  yet  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  top 
manufactiirers.  with  the  aid  of  those 
special  export  exchange  rates,  are  able  to 
deliver  wool  t<^M  in  this  country  at  the 
same  price  as  the  wool  from  which  those 
tops  are  made.  As  one  authority  has 
said,  this  manipulation  is  nothing  short 
of  a  back-door  method  of  circumventing 
the  United  States  tariff  protection 
granted  to  our  Industry  by  Congress. 

TABI7F  18  IMAIHQOATS 

That  protection,  however.  Is  limited, 
and  the  exact  tariff  is  fixed  by  the  State 
Department  under  the  reciprocal-trade 
law.  Congress  did  establish  a  mtntmnm 
Of  3SV^  cents  per  pound  below  which  fu- 
ture agreements  could  not  go.  Actually 
the  S4-cent  minimum  which  was  for- 
merly in  the  law  was  reasonable,  if  not 
too  low  on  occasions.  I  was  one  of  those 
Who  voted  against  authorising  that  re- 
duction.   We  now  learn  of  the  devious 
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schemes  that  are  used  to  get  around  the 
minimum  tariff  protection,  or  a  part  of 
it.  which  we  do  have. 

TOmRKiH     STTBsmiB    AKD     irDLTZPLB    CXCHAHOB 

MAinrcu4Tioirs  cxscnimwr  rimxrr 
Another  loophole  that  has  been  devel- 
oped is  the  importation  of  wool  from 
South  America,  and  I  believe  also  from 
South  Africa,  via  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Sweden.  These  nations  appear  to  have 
a  type  of  bilateral  agreement  with  these 
grower  countries,  whereby  certain  credits 
are  built  up  in  the  countries  where  the 
wool  is  grown.  The  wool  is  piirchased 
by  people  living  in  one  of  the  three 
countries  I  have  referred  to  with  the 
credit  they  have  available:  it  is  then 
shipped  to  their  own  country  where  it  is 
reloaded  into  other  ships  and  sent  to  the 
United  States.  It  Is  said  that  through 
these  manipulations  of  exchange,  which 
those  countries  seem  to  underwrite,  the 
wool  is  being  delivered  to  this  country  at 
prices  from  10  to  15  percent  below  the 
quoted  market.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  percentage  reduction  is  being 
fully  absorbed  by  the  governments  in- 
volved. Mr.  Carl  Nedasdy.  secretary  of 
the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corp.,  has 
made  a  study  of  these  exchange  manipu- 
lations, and  he  has  found  these  methods 
to  be  as  described. 

This  authority  points  out  that  this 
whole  plan  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  cir- 
cumvent not  only  our  tariff  but  also  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  which,  as  it  has 
been  applied  and  circumvented,  has  been 
drastically  detrimental  to  the  sheep  and 
wool  business  in  this  country. 

oossBcmn  ssMsmrs  an  avaojuli 

These  developments  have  contributed 
to  the  present  demoralized  condition  of 
the  wool  market  There  are  many  reme- 
dies that  can  be  readily  applied  to  help 
relieve  the  situation,  and  which  were 
contemplated  by  Congress  in  the  passage 
of  legislation  in  past  years.  I  shall  now 
mention  a  few  of  them. 

First.  I  caU  attention  to  section  303 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  which  deals  with 
the  imposition  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  oontervailing  duties  to  off- 
set or  compensate  for  the  bounty  or 
grant  extended  a  product  by  the  govern- 
ment of  an  exporting  covmtry.  That 
provision  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from 
time  to  time  ascerUln  and  determine,  or 
estimate,  the  net  amount  of  each  such 
bounty  or  grant,  and  shall  declare  the  net 
amount  so  determined  or  estimated.  The 
Becpetary  of  the  Treaam^  shall  make  all  reg- 
ulations he  may  deem  necessary  for  the- 
Identiflcatlon  of  such  articles  and  merchan- 
«llse  and  for  the  asaeesment  and  coUecUon 
of  such  articles  snd  merchandise  and  for  the 
asseasment  and  collection  of  such  additional 
duties. 

This  available  relief  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahonkt]  who.  Joined 
on  February  21,  1952,  by  22  Senators  and 
4  House  Members,  Including  myself,  ad- 
dressed a  request  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  the  matter  be  reviewed 
and  appropriate  relief  applied  in  accord- 
ance with  what  the  plain  letter  of  the 
law  appears  to  contemplate.  That  sec- 
tion of  the  law  which  I  have  quoted  pro- 
vides for  a  mandatory  countervailing 


duty,  describing  It  as  bdng  "equal  to  the 
net  amoimt  of  such  bounty  or  grant, 
however  the  same  may  be  iNiid  or  be-' 
stowed." 

We  have  been  Informed  that  the  ques- 
tion raised  is  now  imder  the  active  con- 
sideration of  the  Tariff  Cwnmlssion, 
that  pertinent  data  with  respect  to  the 
multiple  exchange  procedure  is  being 
sought  from  the  exporting  countries. 

UtrOKt  QUOTAS  BHOXTLO  BS  UCTOSED 

Another  method  of  relief  is  contained 
in  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  amended.  This  section 
would  appear  to  be  applicable  since  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced a  loan  pn^ram.  That  section 
is  designed  to  give  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  an  effective  weapon  to  pre- 
vent the  nullification  of  agricultural 
support  programs  by  controlling  the 
Importation  into  this  country  of  any  ar- 
ticle "under  such  conditions  and  in  such 
quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render 
ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
any  program  or  operation  undertaken 
by  that  Department"  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  pointed  out,  and 
the  records  so  reveal,  that  this  authori- 
ty has  been  employed  in  the  past  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  in  several  In- 
stances, including  the  case  of  shelled 
almonds.  In  that  case  the  President  in 
1951  Imposed  a  10  cents  per  pound  fee 
on  importation  of  shelled  almonds  in  ex- 
cess of  an  aggregate  quantity  of  4.500.000 
pounds  for  the  period  October  1.  1961 
through  September  30.  1952.  This  was 
in  addition  to  the  current  tariff  rates. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  when 
the  Oovemment  goes  to  the  relief  of  an 
industry,  as  it  has  now  done  in  the  case 
of  wool,  it  was  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
gress that  such  action  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  quota  limitation  or  the  im- 
positions of  import  fees  applied  to  a 
competitive  product,  the  excessive  Im- 
portation of  which  would  "render  or 
tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially 
Interfere  with,  any  program  or  any 
loan,  purchase."  It  would  seem  fool- 
ish for  this  Government  to  provide 
this  relief  to  a  demoralised  domestic 
industry  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit the  dumping  and  excessive  imports 
of  the  same  product  from  foreign  coun- 
tries which  serve  to  aggravate  our  own 
domestic  maricet  problem  the  relief  for 
which  is  occasioned  by  an  inactive  mar- 
ket and  a  surplus.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  been  importuned  to  take 
Immediate  steps  to  impose  this  provision 
of  section  22  and  thereby  make  the  loan 
program  really  effective.  That  can  and 
Should  be  done  without  delay. 

BTTT  AlCZaiCAir  ACT  SROUXJ)  ATPLT  TO  WOOL 

Another  method  of  relief  which  the 
Congress  has  put  Into  the  law  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Buy  American  Act.  I  am 
now  referring  to  the  procurement  policy 
by  the  armed  services.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  the  highest  pref- 
erence should  not  be  given  American 
wool  and  mohair  in  all  procurement  or- 
ders by  the  military.  Yet  that  has  not 
been  done.  It  was  contemplated  in  the 
Buy  American  Act.  But  by  regulation, 
by  Interpretation,  by  some  strange  form 
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IT 


of  reasoning  that  act  has  been  held  not 
to  apply  to  raw  wool  and  mohair,  but 
only  to  the  finished  product.  I  refer  to 
section  6-103.1  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procxirement  Regulation  Revision,  dated 
June  1.  1950,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

The  Buy  American  Act  applies  to  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  products.  How- 
ever, in  tbe  case  of  manufactured  products, 
the  Buy  American  Act  applies  to  the  end 
product  Itself  and  to  the  components  di- 
rectly furnished  for  that  end  product,  but 
does  not  apply  to  supplies  that  are  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  any  svich  component; 
for  example.  In  the  procurement  of  clothing. 
the  law  would  apply  to  the  clothing  Itself 
and  to  the  cloth  tised  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  clothing,  but  woiild  not  apply  to  the 
yam  used  In  the  manufactiire  of  the  cloth. 

This  interpretation  Is  applied  despite 
the  fact  that  the  act  specifically  applies 
to  "raw  materials."  If  raw  wool  is  not 
a  raw  material  then  I  do  not  know  what 
it  Is.  Can  anything  be  plainer?  In  an 
attempt  to  correct  this  misinterpretation 
of  the  intent  of  Congress,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded today  in  obtaining  in  the  House 
an  amendment  to  the  annual  armed 
services  appropriation  bin  whereby  the 
Intention  of  Congress  Is  spelled  out  In 
no  uncertain  terms.  We  hope  to  obtain 
some  relief  in  that  fashion.  I  feel  sure 
the  armed  services  will  cooperate. 

DISBASZ,    MOT    «TMFTOK8,    SHOULD    BS    TRSATZD 

What  is  needed  more  than  any  other 
thing,  if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  healthy, 
stabilized  wool  market,  is  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  a  more  sincere  and 
realistic  interest  in  the  plight  of  the 
wool  growers.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture recently  annoiuiced  a  loan  pro- 
gram for  our  domestic  wool.  That  is 
well  and  good.  It  was  about  all  that 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
The  market  has  been  demoralized  for 
months  and  a  surplus  has  accumulated. 
Moreover,  a  new  clip  is  about  to  be  shorn 
to  add  to  this  surplus. 

But  this  is  the  easy  out.  It  is  tem- 
porarily necessary  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
yielding  to  expediency.  The  Grovem- 
ment  is  not  by  this  loan  program  treat- 
ing the  disease,  but  only  the  symptoms. 
In  other -u'ords.  if  through  the  loan  pro- 
gram the  Government  should  find  itself 
in  the  wool  business,  that  still  will  not 
insure  a  market  for  the  product  no  more 
so  than  if  it  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
growers.  ' 

CBOWIXS  OPPOSX  STTBSmiZS 

The  growers  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted are  traditionally  opposed  to 
subsidies.  They  want  a  fair  price  in  the 
market  places.  We  had  a  wool  program 
before — direct  purchase — which  cost  the 
Government  very  little.  It  Is  true,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  profit  the  Gov- 
ernment made  from  the  sale  of  a  foreign 
stockpile  that  was  built  up  during  the 
war.  But  it  may  cost  more  in  the  future. 
That  depends  upon  the  world  market — 
which  controls  our  own  domestic  market. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  to  realize  that 
here  in  America,  with  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  around  a  billion  pounds  of 
wool,  our  tax -paying  growers  who  pro- 
duce but  a  fourth  of  the  national  con- 
sumption, must  come  with  hat  in  hand, 
taking  crumbs  from  the  table,  so  to 


speak,  and  asking  Uncle  Sam  to  bail 
them  out  The  Government  policies 
should  be  such  that  a  decent  market  can 
be  provided  for  our  own  production. 
That  can  easily  be  done  by  invoking  the 
remedies  that  are  available,  which  I  have 
already  outlined.  A  more  adequate  and 
realistic  tariff  protection ;  the  making  of 
raw  wool  a  subject  of  protection  through 
the  application  of  the  Buy  American  Act 
as  contemplated  by  the  law;  the  Impo- 
sition of  quotas  as  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  almonds,  of  long  staple  cotton, 
and  I  believe  also  In  the  case  of  wheat 
in  the  past — all  would  contribute  to  sta- 
bilize the  wool  market  and  encourage 
the  growers  to  stay  in  business  and  in- 
crease their  herds.  Wool  and  mohair 
are  recognized  as  vital,  strategic  com- 
modities, essential  to  our  security  In  war- 
time. The  Germans  said  they  lost  at 
Stalingrad  because  of  lack  of  woolen 
clothing.  It  can  happen  to  us  since  we 
depend  on  imports  to  meet  our  minimum 
wool  requirements,  for  both  civilian  and 
military  uses.  Supply  lines  during  a  war 
are  hazardous  at  the  best,  and  chances 
of  finding  ourselves  short  in  case  of  an 
emergency  are  real. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  a  new  look 
at  the  problems  of  this  imiwrtant  and 
essential  industry  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  Government  has  the  power  to  treat 
and  cure  the  disease.  Let  us  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  treatment  to  be  applied  to 
the  symptoms  In  the  form  of  the  loan 
program.  Much  more  must  be  done  if 
we  are  to  have  a  stabilized  wool  industry. 
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Competition  in  the  Textile  ladastry 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THURMOND  CHATHAM 

OF  Moaili  CAaOUH A 

IN  THE  nOnSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  April  10,  1952 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Coif- 
CRESSioMAL  RECORD,  I  Includc  a  letter  I 
received  from  a  fellow  North  Carolinian 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  co*nmon-sense 
way  of  looking  at  the  distress-area  sit- 
uation: 

Open  Lmtn  to  Hon.  EnrrH  Nouasi  Rociis, 
MzMBXB  or  CoNcaxss  Pbom  Mf  H*rgpsrrr»; 
Wnxxuc  P.  SuLLiVAit.  PaanssMT  or  Na- 
noNAi.  AssociATioir  or  Corroir  Mamxttac- 
Tuans;  John  J.  Taujcbit,  Citt  Mawacmi, 
LowXLL.  Mass.,  Apul  1,  1953 

Yovu  testimony  before  the  surpliis  man- 
power subcommittee  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  as  quoted  In  the  News  and  Ob- 
server of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  AprU  1,  19Sa,  Issue, 
makes  me  rather  ashamed  of  my  New  Eng- 
land ancestry.  Since  when  have  New  Sng- 
landers  had  to  ask  for  special  prlvUeges  and 
benefits  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors? 
Since  when  has  It  been  necessary  to  write 
special  rules  In  the  game  of  fair  competi- 
tion and  make  the  South  bear  the  coet  of 
charity  and  welfare  to  New  Englanders? 

As  an  Individual  bom  In  Somervllle,  Mass.. 
educated  at  Tufts  College  and  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration.  I 
have  always  considered  myself  and  my 
brother  New  Englanders  m  resoiirceful,  ener- 
getic, charitable  persons,  beUevlng  In  fair 
play   and   Jukvlng   InltiaUve.     Poaslbiy   my 


Ideals  are  too  high,  but  I  don't  understand 
argumenu  like  that  of  City  Manager  John 
J.  Tallnery,  of  lowell,  who  aayt.  *^e  are  not 
bagging.  We  Just  want  a  chance  to  aell 
oar  products."  If  aaklng  for  a  chance  to 
seU  your  prodtiete  In  a  monopoly  state  of 
unfair  competition  lent  begging,  what  Is  It? 

I  am  and  have  always  been  a  believer  in 
k— ping  Oovernment  out  of  business  as  far 
M  poiBlbl*  and  of  letting  business  regulate 
itself.  The  fundamentsl  Iswa  of  supply  and 
demand  and  of  business  economics  wlU  take 
care  of  the  regulation.  However,  when  poli- 
ticians see  a  chance  to  gain  a  few  rotei  by 
Interfering  with  buslneee  they  always  seem 
to  grab  It  like  vultures. 

Prom  1920  to  1934  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
in  New  England  sudltlng  public  utility  com- 
panies, textile  mills,  and  so  forth,  and  even 
In  thoae  days  the  textile  mill  managements 
realised  that  they  were  losing  out  in  the  com- 
petitive market  of  textile  manufacturing. 
Naturally  It  is  cheaper  to  manufacture  eloee 
to  the  source  of  raw  material  and  In  a  sec- 
tion where  there  Is  adequate  unskilled  labor 
to  do  unskilled  Jobs  without  having  to  pay 
high  wages  to  skilled  isbor  to  perform  thoe* 
■ame  jobs.  It  is  the  old  story  of  wanting 
■ooMthing  foi  nothing.  I  remember  one  time 
when  a  brewer  client  of  mine  rllsnissecl  th« 
operation  of  his  bottling  plant.  Tb*  labor 
imlon  forced  him  to  hire  men  at  938  per 
week  to  do  the  work  while  a  nonunion  bot- 
tling plant  owned  by  a  chain  of  grocery  stores 
operated  its  sImUar  plant  with  unskilled 
boys,  18  to  18  years  old  who  bad  Just  started 
to  work,  at  815  to  817  per  week.  The  man- 
ager of  this  bottling  plant  told  vm  that  in 
a  years  the  boys  became  skUled  enough  to  be 
promoted  to  a  better  paying  Job  with  addi- 
tional responsibility. 

Tou  don't  mention  tlie  fact  that  New  Ice- 
land probably  has  cheaper  power  than  the 
South.  In  the  period  from  1936  to  1939.  the 
late  Walker  Wyman,  president  of  New  Eng- 
land Public  Service  Co.  and  Its  subsidiary. 
New  England  Industries.  Inc..  bought  the  ma- 
jority Interest  In  five  of  the  largest  cotton 
mUls  In  Mame  and  In  some  of  the  cases  tiM 
stockholders  of  the  mills,  after  reading  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  had  already  voted 
to  liquidate.  Mr.  Wyman's  principal  reason 
for  buying  the  mills  was  to  keep  the  mills 
operating  In  order  that  his  power  companle* 
would  have  an  outlet  for  power  to  the  nUlls 
and  their  employees. 

Mrs.  Rocns  advocates  that  the  FMleral 
contracU  be  allocated  on  the  basU  of  avaU- 
able  spindles.  I  can  see  no  Jiutlficstlon  for 
forcing  the  economically  operated  southern 
mills  to  curtail  their  operations  in  order  to 
let  the  more  extravagantly  operated  New 
England  mills  continue  their  operations.  Her 
proposal  Is  charity  and  welfare  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  South.  If  the  New  England  tex- 
tile workers  need  help  it  should  come  from 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  not  Just  from  the 
South. 

William  P.  SulUvan,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers. 
advocates  price  differentials  In  contracts  to 
northern  mills  to  offset  higher  labor  coata. 
If  the  North  Is  able  to  put  this  "steal"  acroaa. 
we  of  the  South  should  Immediately  ask  for 
lower  freight  rates,  since  we  pay  higher 
freight  rates  than  water  transporUtlon  rates 
to  Boston  and  New  York.  We  can  ask  for 
the  same  natural-gas  rates  that  Texas.  Okla- 
homa, etc..  enjoy  as  it  isn't  fair  for  such 
States  to  get  their  gas  cheaper  than  we  do, 
even  though  the  gas  may  have  to  be  trans- 
ported thousands  of  mUes.  Marginal  copper, 
Elnc.  lead.  etc..  mines  can  ask  for  a  prloa 
differential  to  cover  the  marginal  operations. 

The  northern  poIiUcians,  In  the  hopes  of 
attracting  the  Negro  votes,  have  attempted 
to  force  through  a  so-called  fair  practice  and 
employment  act.  Recently  Davis  Lee,  a 
Negro,  of  New:a-k.  N.  J.,  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
New  Jersey  Negro  newspaper  as  a  result  of 
a  visit  he  made  to  North  Carolina.    Among 
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ott«r  things,  he  said  that  North  Carolina 
oAn  tlM  Negro  mora  opportunities  than 
any  other  SUU  in  the  Nation  and  that  tha 
avarage  aducatad  northern  Negro  has  to 
oona  South  to  find  gainful  employment. 
Nov,  by  curtailing  teztUa  production  In  tha 
0otMti  you  would  deny  the  Negro  a  chanoa 
to  aam  a  fair,  decent  Uvlng  in  the  southern 
texuie  mills.  What  kind  of  a  two-faced  atti- 
tude la  this? 

X  have  only  lived  In  the  South  for  9  yean 

aiMl  have  always  been  proud  of  the  fact  that 

I  was  bom  In  MassaehuaetU,  but  ?fassachu- 

Mtts  seems  to  have  changed  since  I  left  It. 

Tours  vary  truly. 

I*.  B.  MAOoisoir, 
Certlflad  PtihUc  Accountant. 

SconoMD  Macs.  M.  C. 


Wastiag  Ymv  Mmmej 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 


tS  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRK3ENTATIVE8 
Monday,  Apnl  7.  1952 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbocmu).  I  include  the  following  editorial 
froai  ttie  Jackaon  OUaen  Patriot  of 
March  SI,  1952: 

WaaiLHU  Tova  Momst 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  much  about  how 
the  Oovemment  spends  money  for  salaries 
of  public  relations  workers  and  maybe  you 
wonder  whetlier  the  funds  spent  In  this 
manner  are  wasted. 

A  piece  of  mall  came  to  the  CItlam  Patriot 
th<!  other  day  which  offers  evidence  that  the 
Government  doea  waste  conaUterahla  aooney 
on  public  relations. 

This  particular  communication  came  from 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. The  poetage-free  Oovemment  en- 
velope coctained  a  chatty  letter  from  the 
farmer  director,  Charles  E.  Wilson,  pointing 
out  that  mobillaatlon  Is  a  pretty  Important 
thing  and  that  wa  should  tell  the  people 
about  It. 

The  letter  contains  an  offer.  If  we  wm 
return  the  enclosed  card  (poatage  tnt.  at 
course)  we  wUl  get  a  mailing  of  MobUlaatlon 
News  twice  a  month,  along  with  photographs 
prepared  for  newspaper  reproduction. 

A  sample  of  Mobilization  News  was  en- 
doaed.  It  is  a  sheet  about  the  slae  at  an 
ordinary  new^iaper  page  containing  stories 
about  the  mobilization  effort. 

flooM  at  the  itorlea  are  good,  others  are 
only  fair.     The  pictures  are  so-«o. 

The  point  is  that  there  Isnt  a  story  or 
pi-nure  In  the  bunch  worthy  of  space  In  the 
CltUen  Patriot  that  cannot  be  handled  by 
the  regular  wire  services  at  no  coat  to  the 
taxpayer. 

We  agree  vrtth  the  former  Director  of  De- 
fense MobUlzatlon  that  the  rearmament  ef- 
fort Is  newsworthy.  We  have  devoted  column 
after  column  of  space  to  It  and  will  continue 
to  do  ao  In  the  future.  We  are  willing  to 
pay  the  Associated  Prees  and  other  news 
agencies  for  geUIng  this  mot>lllzatlon  news 
at  the  sources  and  transmitting  It  to  us. 
This  Is  true  of  other  newspapers.  The  story 
of  defense  mobilization  can  be  told  without 
spending  a  dime  of  Oovemment  money  for 
STich  publications  as  Mobilization  News. 

The  salaries  of  the  press  agents  who  pre- 
pare the  publication  represent  a  complete 
waste  of  Oovemment  funds.  They  would 
contribute  far  more  to  the  defense  program 
If  tbey  would  get  off  the  Oovemment  payroll 
and  take  Jobs  In  defense  factorlea. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  L  T.  BERRY 

or  aOTTTB  DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8EMTATTVES 
Thuriday,  AprU  10.  1952 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Cohgkxssioiial  Ricoko 
the  following  article  I  prepared  for  the 
South  Dakota  Union  Parmer  relating  to 
a  foot-and-mouth  disease  laboratory: 

Ws  Nno  A  PooT-Ajm-UooTH  Lakmutobt 

(By  E.  T.  Banrr.  Mem  bar  of  Congreaa.  South 

Dakota) 

It  was  Napoleon  who  said  that  an  army 
movea  on  its  belly.  But  Just  as  an  army 
must  have  food,  the  clvUian  population 
which  provides  the  arms,  munitions,  and 
supplies,  also  needs  food,  and  meat  Is  an 
Important  "must"  In  that  diet. 

The  American  meat  Indtistry  Is  once  again 
being  threatened.  A  ssrlous  outbreak  at  the 
dreaded  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  occurred 
on  the  continent,  this  time  near  Reglna. 
Canada,  within  eo  mUee  of  the  Montana  and 
North  Dakota  line. 

TtM  Nation  Is  spending  billions  of  dollars 
for  mUltary  defense,  yet  the  one  thing  that 
could  destroy  as  much  of  ovi  national  food 
supply  aa  the  atom  bomb.  Is  receiving  little 
attention  and  only  a  law  doUars  of  appro- 
priation. 

BK>t-and-niouth  not  only  threatens  our 
defense,  but  the  economy  of  the  cotmtry  aa 
weU.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  esti- 
mates that  If  the  disease  became  eatabllahed 
bare.  Its  presence  would  cost  the  country 
fuUy  •aoO.OOOXWO  a  year.  Judging  from  the 
loasBS  that  It  causes  abrotul,  and  thoee  that 
the  leas  Infectious  diseases  cause  In  our  ovm 
country.  The  loss  restiltlng  from  redxioed 
supplies  of  mUk  and  meat  would  be  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  normal  production. 
Clearly  we  cannot  afford  to  Incur  such  cur- 
tailment of  our  basic  foods,  not  to  mention 
reduced  production  of  hides,  wool,  and  many 
other  animal  products. 

PracUcaUy  all  sdentlftc  knowledge  of  this 
disease  galniMl  In  the  past  has  resulted  from 
reeearch  In  foreign  laboratories.  This  Is  due 
to  a  long  standing  public  policy  in  this  coun- 
try not  to  experiment  with  the  virus  of  tha 
disease  on  this  continent.  Scientifically  our 
knowledge  of  the  disease  and  means  of  de- 
tecting and  combating  It  has  come  from 
studies  in  foreign  countries. 

Too  little  la  known  about  It.  however,  and 
our  sclentUts  feel  that  the  combined  facili- 
ties elsewhere  in  the  world  are  not  adequate. 
Obviously  we  dare  not  wait  untU  an  emer- 
gency exists  before  beginning  our  own  re- 
search. 

Poot-and-moutb  disease  Is  a  contagious 
and  Infectious  virus,  of  which  there  are  at 
least  three  different  types,  and  recovery  from 
Infection  of  one  wUl  not  give  immunity  from 
the  second  or  third  type. 

Vaccines  have  been  perfected  which  have 
produced  immunity  for  as  long  as  4  to  5 
months,  but  none  has  lieen  produced  which 
has  successful  and  permanent  effect. 

It  is  what  is  known  in  science  as  a  flltrable 
Tlrus.  In  other  words,  the  virus  Is  so  small, 
so  mlcroacopAc  In  slae  that  It  cannot  be  cap- 
tured by  filtration  for  study.  It  may  be  tha 
smallest  of  all  kxujwn  vims.  This  makee 
study  of  the  disease  moat  difficult. 

Another  thing,  while  every  anlnud  wltli 
the  cloven  foot  is  stisceptlble,  expertmenta 
Indicate  that  there  are  strains  of  the  virus 
which,  when  they  affect  hogs,  seem  to  have 
a  certain  affinity  for  that  species  and  lose 
afllnity  tor  others,    nie  '^'■^fnf  many  times 


affects  sbaep  dlfliBreiitly  tlua  cattle  and  to 
dUBcult  to  dlagnoas. 

The  disease  manifests  ItsMf  by  lesions 
within  the  cloven  part  ot  the  hoof,  laming 
the  animal,  Painful  lesions  appear  on  the 
tongue  and  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
mouth,  causing  the  victim  to  drool  and  mak- 
ing It  difficult  for  the  animal  to  eat.  Le- 
sions often  appear  on  teats  of  mllk-produc- 
Ing  animals. 

Foot-and-mouth  Is  a  highly  oommtmlcable 
disease  and  yet  just  how  communicable  is 
not  known.  Most  sdentists  doubt  that  the 
virus  can  be  carried  by  birds.  The  outbreak 
In  Canada  may  Ise  trac<Kl  to  virus  on  the 
clothing  of  an  Immigrant  who  worked  one 
week  end  on  the  farm  where  the  outbreak 
started.  It  Is  deflnttely  transmitted  through 
meat  to  garl>age  and  to  hogs.  When  once  It 
Is  started  in  an  area.  It  spreads  like  wild- 
fire. 

Because  of  strict  quarantine  methods,  the 
disease  has  never  become  established  in  the 
United  Statee.  It  has  invaded  this  country 
nine  times,  six  of  which  have  been  in  the  last 
half  century,  but  each  outt>reak  was  eradi- 
cated. Since  1930,  when  the  last  Invasion 
occurred  and  was  stamped  out.  the  United 
States  has  been  entirely  free  from  the  dla- 
ease. 

The  appearance  of  the  disease  In  Mexico  In 
1946  and  the  continuing  battle  against  It 
there,  witii  United  States  aid,  have  caused 
stockmen  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reexamine  the  general  situation  m 
this  cotmtry  with  a  view  of  more  ade- 
quate security  against  the  Infection  enter- 
ing from  Mexico  and  the  many  other  infected 
countries  of  the  world.  The  present  out- 
break in  Canada  has  cauned  great  concern. 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  are  we  doing 
and  what  has  been  done  to  fight  foot-and- 
moxrth  in  this  country.  A  strict  quarantine 
has  been  In  effect  against  importations  of 
all  meats  of  any  cloven -hoof  animal  from 
countries  contaminated  with  the  disease. 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  a  staff  of 
veterinarians  trained  In  iJie  diagnosis  of  the 
disease,  vrho  are  accessible  in  each  part  of 
the  Nation. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  spending  some 
8300.000  annually  to  support  American  re- 
search men  who  are  working  In  foreign  lab- 
oratories, at  Pirbrlght  in  England.  Llnd- 
taolm  in  Denmark,  and  in  Holland. 

As  part  of  its  farm  program,  the  Eightieth 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  498  which  autlujr- 
Ized  the  construction  of  a  foot-and-mouth 
laboratory  to  be  operated  by  the  Btireau  of 
Animal  Industry.  It  provided  that  not  to 
exceed  825,000.000  be' authorized  to  construct 
such  s  laboratory,  the  only  proviso  being  that 
It  should  not  be  constructed  In  continental 
United  States.  The  thtnight  was  that  It 
should  be  located  on  an  island  adjacent  to 
the  mainland  in  order  to  minimize  the  dan- 
ger of  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  failed  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  for  such  construction, 
but  the  second  deficiency  bill  of  1949  appro- 
priated 8500,000  to  be  used  In  making  plans 
for  the  laboratory  and  securing  an  option 
on  a  site.  In  September  1960  the  plant  were 
submitted  to  Oongreas  with  the  request  that 
824,500,000  be  appropriated  for  construction. 

The  site  choeen  was  en  Prudence  Island, 
near  Providence,  R.  1.  Prudence  Island  is 
separated  froni  the  mainland  by  deep  and 
swlft-movlng  water,  and  appeared  to  t>e  an 
Ideal  site.  The  appropiiatlon  was  refused 
by  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress  with  the  com- 
mittee recomntendlng  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  "should  explore  further  the 
posslMllty  at  conducting  this  work  in  cooper- 
ation with  those  coxmtrlea  which  have  exist- 
ing research  faculties  and  are  preaently  en- 
gaged in  this  work."  ^ 

The  committee  belleved  that  temporarily, 
at  least,  thla  coimtry  should  rely  upon  ths 
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facilities  that  had  been  constructed  In  co- 
operation with  the  Mexican  Government  at 
Palo  Alto,  Mexico,  and  the  various  vaccine- 
producing  laboratories  that  we  also  built  In 
that  country. 

In  thia  connection.  It  obould  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  production  of  vaccine  la 
the  Mexican  laboratories  was  halted  some- 
time ago,  and  the  Palo  Alto  laboratory  is  now 
engaged  solely  In  diagnostic  work.  None  of 
these  facilities  are  in  use  at  this  tinae  for  re- 
search, which  Is  most  Important  for  the  pro- 
duction of  vaccine.  Mexico  does  not  wish  to 
allow  the  laboratories  to  be  used  for  research 
or  vaccine  production  because  of  the  fear 
that  the  virus  might  escape  from  the  labora- 
tory and  start  a  new  outbreak. 

Of  coiu'se,  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  no  disease  is  ever  eradicated 
with  a  vaccine.  A  p>erfected  vaccine  only 
perfects  the  method  of  control.  When  you 
accept  a  vaccine  as  your  principal  agent  you 
accept  the  disease,  if  you  allow  it  to  become 
established  In  a  countiy.  Until  research  de- 
velops a  better  method,  we  will  continue  to 
fight  it  with  the  slaughter  method  and  con- 
tinue to  develop  a  better  vaccine  to  help  pre- 
vent the  spread. 

H.  R.  7181.  Introduced  In  the  House  by  Rep- 
re!>entatlve  E.  Y.  Bekrt  (Republican.  South 
Dakota ) ,  provides  for  an  appropriation  of 
•25.000,000  to  build  the  laboratory  for  which 
the  plans  have  been  on  file  for  2  yean.  With 
such  a  laboratory  staffed  by  the  outstanding 
American  scientists  who  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful In  their  efforts  to  help  Mexico  and 
now  Canada,  this  Nation  will  be  In  a  much 
better  position  to  save  its  livestock  industry 
by  working  on  new  means  of  controlling  and 
eradicating  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

In  addition,  an  effort  will  doubtless  be 
made  to  amend  the  regular  1953  agriculture 
appropriation  bill  when  it  comes  to  the  House 
floor.  If  it  appears  that  this  would  be  a  speed- 
ier and  better  method  of  obtaining  the  ap- 
propriation and  getting  the  work  under  way. 

If  the  disease  should  engulf  this  conti- 
nent, it  could  bankrupt  the  livestock  indus- 
try and  endanger  American  agriculture  as  a 
whole.  It  would  cripple  our  food  supply  and 
strike  a  blow  from  which  this  Nation  might 
not  recover  in  a  generation.  Now  la  the  time 
for  action. 

In  the  meantime,  you  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  this  program  by  watching  your 
herds  closely  to  determine  If  unusual  disease 
symptoms  are  present.  If  siosplcious  sjrmp- 
toms  appear  notify  the  State  veterinarian  or 
the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  at  Pierre. 


The  Voice  of  tbe  New  Deal  Speaks  Ont 
for  the  St  Lavrrence  Seaway  and 
Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REI.IARKS 
ov 

EON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PSNMSTLVAlfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  10,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  Interesting  speech  was  delivered 
last  December  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Charles  Sawyer,  when  he  spoke  at  the 
famous  Lowell  Textile  Institute  at  Low- 
ell. Mass. 

Mr.  Sawyer  baited  his  audience  by 
dangling  before  them  the  prospect  of 
cheap  power  for  the  people  of  the  New 
England  States. 

That  reaction  to  the  Sawyer  si>eech 
was  adverse  to  the  people  of  Maine  is 


evidenced  by  the  following  article  that 
appeared  in  the  December  20,  1951, 
Issue  of  the  Lewiston  (Maine)  Sun: 

Thx  Voice  or  THS  New  Dxal 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  spoke  last 
week  at  the  Famous  LoweU  TeztUe  Institute, 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  some  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting things  he  said  were  not  quoted  in 
the  published  acounts  of  his  speech. 

Chiefly  they  concerned  the  power  prob- 
lem in  New  England.  Secretary  Sawyer, 
putting  in  a  plug  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project,  urged  New  Eng- 
land leaders  to  support  it  so  they  might 
share  in  the  "obvious"  benefits  of  an  addi- 
tional 750,000  kUowatts  of  low-cost  power. 
Because  New  England  power  rates  are  high, 
he  declared,  few  chemical  and  rubber  in- 
dustries have  located  in  the  region,  and  he 
recommended  a  "new  phlloeophy"  of  power 
rates,  namely,  "progressive  lowering  of  rates." 

And  of  great  significance  to  Maine,  with 
Its  antiexport  Fernald  law.  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  \irged  "Increased  intercon- 
nection of  power  grids  now  serving  separata 
communities  as  another  means  of  lowering 
costs." 

Now,  here  was  the  authentic  voice  of  the 
New  Deal  speaking.  Or  If  the  reader  wishes 
to  call  Sawyer  the  voice  of  socialism,  or  the 
welfare  state,  or  the  fair  deal,  it  Is  all 
right  with  us.  He  expounded,  at  Lowell, 
the  philosophy  of  those  who  would  set  their 
course,  by  Judicial  Interpretations  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  of  1635,  to  seize  and  ex- 
ploit every  possible  source  of  hydroelectric 
power  in  pursuit  of  the  New  Deal  politically 
profitable  dream  of  cheap  power  for  all. 

If  either  the  Roosevelt  or  the  Trtmian 
administrations  could  have  done  so— the 
only  barrier  lay  In  the  opposition  of  Con- 
gress—the great  hydroelectric  development 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  international 
site  would  already  have  been  built.  It 
might  be  cheap  power  for  the  people  of 
New  York  and  Vermont,  but  it  would  not 
be  cheap  jxtwer  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  because  millions  unable 
to  use  It  would  be  paying  for  it. 

This  administration  may  yet  take  steps 
to  exploit  the  power  of  New  England's  riv- 
ers— and  it  ought  to  be  emphasized  there  Is 
no  way  for  the  States  to  prevent  It — but  It 
will  not  really  be  cheap  power. 

But  w©  must  contest  this  new  "philos- 
ophy" espoused  by  Secretary  Sawyer,  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  can  provide 
cheap  power.  It  is  a  mirage.  And  it  may 
be,  too,  there  Is  a  warning  to  Maine  con- 
veyed In  what  he  said  about  Interconnee- 
tlon  of  power  grids.  He  could  have  meant 
only  the  Fernald  law— a  barrier  to  Interstate 
transmission  of  Maine  power,  but  one  that 
might  easily  be  demolished. 


Fiasco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  ancHioAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  7.  1952 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Monday.  April 
7.  1952; 

Tuaco 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Mr.  Truman  has  made  a  fiasco  of  dealing 
with  the  scandals  In  his  administration  be- 


cause he  has  misunderstood  them.  Re  biir 
been  trying — I  have  no  doubt  sincerely — to 
prove  that  he  can  ferret  out  crooks  and 
grafters  at  least  as  well  as  the  congressional 
Investigating  committees.  Re  has  reacted  to 
the  exposures  coming  from  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  by  dismissing  guilty 
men  and  by  ordering  an  investigation  to  dls- 
cover  other  guilty  men. 

But  the  trouble  that  Mr.  Truman  Is  up 
against  Is  not  that  Mr.  X  and  Mr.  T  and  Mr. 
Z  did  this  oc  that  unlawful  or  improper  act, 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  punish  them. 
The  real  issue  is  not  the  grafters.  It  is  that 
so  many  of  them  were  there  so  long  with  no 
one  In  the  administration  doing  anything 
about  them,  or  even  seeming  to  be  aware 
of  them,  until  hostile  congressional  com- 
mittees on  the  outside  began  to  rip  things 
open. 

The  real  question  Is  not  how  to  detect  and 
to  punish  specific  corrupt  sett  of  certain  of- 
flclsls.  The  question  is  why  Mr.  Truman 
and  his  responsible  Cabinet  oSScers  knew 
nothing  about  these  scandals  until  they 
were  forced  by  Congress  to  take  notice  of 
them.  How  did  it  happen  that  they  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on — assuming,  as  ws 
must,  that  they  would  not  have  tolerated 
what  was  going  on  had  they  known  about  Itt 
This  U  what  U  troubling  the  people:  In  or- 
der to  prove  their  claim  that  they  have  been 
deceived  and  betrayed  by  their  own  subor- 
dinates, the  respwnslble  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  to  plead  guilty  to  gross 
incompetence  in  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice and  of  the  tax  laws  and  of  the  pubUe 
funds. 

Mr.  Truman  was  bound  to  faU  because  he 
did  not,  and  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  things 
could  not,  recognize  that  at  bottom  the  real 
issue  is  not  the  misdeeds  of  the  crooks  but 
the  failure  of  tne  po'.'.ce.  Mr.  Truman's 
whole  action,  beginning  with  the  Murphy 
affair  and  going  on  to  the  Newbold  Morris 
muddle,  has  been  based  on  the  false  notion 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  Issue  he  had  to 
show  that  he  could  out-investigate  the  in- 
vestigators. 

Some  Impeccable  celebrity  was  to  bs  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Truman  to  catch  for  Mr. 
Truman  the  crooks  who  in  the  darknsss 
of  the  night  had  wormed  their  way  Into  cer- 
tain of  the  departments  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. Once  this  initial  and  funda- 
menUl  fallacy  was  accept?d.  all  the  scream- 
ing absurdities  which  we  have  seen  foUowed 
readily  enough.  The  Attorney  General  was 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  his  department.  Be  was  to  appoint  the 
Impeccable  celebrity  who  was  somehow  to 
catch  the  grafters  and  to  bypass  the  real 
question— which  was  why  did  Mr.  McOrath 
appoint  these  grafters  or  keep  them,  doing 
nothing  himself  about  the  condition  which 
he  appointed  Mr.  Morris  to  clean  up? 

It  would  be  unfair  and  very  misleading  to 
Identify  this  condition  with  Mr.  McOrath 
personally.  He  merely  exemplifies  it.  What 
is  this  condition?  It  is  the  condition  of 
coming  apart  at  the  seams,  and  of  becoming 
generally  unraveled  and  disheveled  and  at 
sixes  and  sevens,  which  always  exists  when 
a  government  Is  In  the  hands  of  a  party 
that  has  outlived  Its  mandate  and  has  spent 
Its  power.  The  scandals  themselves  are  dis- 
graceful but  they  appear  to  '.  e — It  sounds 
awful  to  say  it — merely  the  normal  scandals 
of  a  falling  regime. 

The  condition  of  coming  apart  is  Infinitely 
more  serious,  more  expensive,  and  indeed 
more  dangerous  than  all  the  graft  and  infiu- 
ence  peddling  combined.  The  corruption  Is 
only  one  of  Its  consequences;  the  much  mors 
serious  consequences  are  the  paralysis  of 
dsdsion  and  the  sterilization  of  thought  at 
the  highest  levels  of  our  policy. 

This  condition  cannot  bs  cured,  as  Mr. 
Tttuian  wail  ted  to  think  when  he  caUed 
in  Mr.  Itorrls.  by  catching  seme  more  crooks. 
It  is  not  at  bottom  a  problem  of  law  enforce- 
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asnt.  B  ts  a  prousm  in  poWttnal  rsspon. 
•IMltty.  wbleh  eannot  be  solved  by  invsstl- 
gatlon.  which  oould  bs  solvstf  only  by  an 
•lection  that  brought  Into  oOee  men  who 
have  what  the  Truman  admlnlstimUaci  ones 
bad  tout  has  no  longsr — a  mandate  and  with 
It  a  real  working  majority  which  gives  It 
tha  powsr  to  govam. 


Hoi.  ClfBMiti  Kn  Nanrit 


EXTENSION  OF  HEMARKB 

HON.  A.  FERN0S4SERN 

DC  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPBaSSlfTATIVBS 

Thur$dav.  AprU  19.  1952 

Mr.  FERNde-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  28  the  Honorable  Clemente 
Ruis  Nasarlo  took  tbe  oath  as  judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  Puerto  Rioo  after  having  been  C4>- 
polnted  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  United  BUtes  Senate.  Tbe  oath 
was  administered  in  8an  Juan  by  the 
BoDoraUe  Cecil  Snyder.  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rica 

In  connection  with  the  ceremony. 
Judge  Snyder  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dren  which.  I  believe,  will  be  of  Interest 
to  my  eoUeacuea: 

My  CrlsBdB,  the  President  oT  the  United 
fltatsa.  with  ths  advles  and  eonssnt  of  ths 
Unttad  States  Senate,  has  appointed  the  Hon- 
orable Ocmentc  Ruls  Masarlo  as  Judge  of  the 
ZXstrtct  Cotirt  of  the  United  States  for 
Pusito  Rico. 

It  is  dtfieun  f or  ms  to  expeess  adequately 
Bsv  intense  prlds  and  Joy  in  presiding  as 
•aing  Judge  over  the  oeremooy  at  which 
Clemente  Rula  Maasflo  is  taking  the  oath  for 
this  post.  ThU  is  a  great  day  and  a  historle 
oecasioo  for  Puerto  Blco,  for  this  court  and 
for  Clements  Rula  Kasarto.  For  me  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Puerto  Rlcan  as  Judge  of  this 
eourt  Is  ss  slgniftesnt  ss  the  eleetloh  of  ths 
first  Puerto  Ricsn  Oovernor. 

Ws  have  had  excellent  Judges  of  this  eourt, 
we  have  had  good  Jxidges  here,  and — let  us 
fees  tt^— oocaalonaUy  we  have  had  mediocre 
Judges.  But  although  the  repuUtion  and 
eallber  of  the  work  of  this  court  has  usually 
been  high,  there  has  always  been  something 
lacking.  That  will  no  longer  be  tme.  Here- 
after we  shall  have  a  Judge  at  this  eourt 
who  knows  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo  and 
underatsmds  their  problems.  Par  the  first 
tlms  ws  shall  have  here  a  sttident  of  ths 
local  law.  srhlch  this  court  Is  rsquired  to 
apply  In  many  of  the  cases  It  tries.  In  short, 
this  eourt  at  long  last  wUI  rest  on  a  flros 
Judicial  basis. 

But  my  satUfactkm  In  this  appointment  is 
not  confined  to  the  realization  that  we  shall 
now  have  a  magnificent  Jtidge  sitting  in  this 
cotirt.  To  me  this  appointment  la  a  slgnifl- 
csnt  symbol.  It  reinforces  the  principle 
embodied  in  ths  Constitution  at  ths  Com- 
monwsalth  at  Puerto  Rico  that  this  is  and 
ahall  be  a  •elf-govemlng  oommunity.  And 
I  ftBd  It  partlcxilariy  appro|Hiate  that  at  the 
very  time  the  Justlcss  of  ths  stiprsme  court 
withdraw  from  temporary  service  In  this 
court,  they  are  replaced  by  a  permanent 
Judge  who  Is  a  Puerto  Rloan. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  testify  before  a  Sen- 
ate  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  Clemente  Ruls  Namrlo  for  the  post 
of  Judge  of  this  court.  There  was  no  open 
oppoaltlon  to  his  appointment.  And  there 
eouM  bs  noos  In  the  face  ot  ths  ualvcraal 


acclaim  with  which  It  was  greeted.  Tet 
there  was  acme  indication  that  his  nomina- 
tion mlgbt  bs  utUiMd  as  an  Instrument  to 
raise  a  falss  Issue  involving  the  good  nam* 
of  Puerto  Rloo.  That  threat  did  not  mate- 
nallse.  Instead,  no  one  appeared  to  testify 
against  him  and  he  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  In  view  of  that  back- 
ground. I  think  it  is  Important  on  this  oe- 
oaalon  to  reject  emphattcaPy  ths  whoUy  un- 
tounded  charge  that  we  have  a  dletatofshlp 
in  Puerto  Rloo.  Such  a  charge  Is  not  simply 
an  Insult  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  who 
elected  the  Governor  and  the  leglalaturs.  It 
Is  an  Insxilt  to  aU  the  public  olBclals  includ- 
ing Judges  who  serve  in  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico.  For  me  the  best  answer  to  that 
charge  Is  the  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo. 

I  ahould  like  to  dose  by  pointing  out  that 
the  post  of  a  trial  Judge  is  the  most  dlficult 
and  the  most  important  In  the  Jtidldary. 
Anyone  who  has  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
lew  and  is  willing  to  work  is  qualified  to 
serve  on  an  appellate  court.  But  a  trial 
Judge  Is  the  man  who  finds  the  facts.  That 
Is  the  hardeet  Job  in  the  law.  It  requires 
much  more  than  lesmlng  in  the  law.  It  re- 
q[ulrcs  a  knowledge  of  human  naturs  and  a 
vast  expsrlenoe  in  human  affairs.  For  that 
reason  trial  Judge  is  the  member  at  the  Ju- 
diciary who  has  the  greatest  Impact  on  the 
people  and  their  affairs. 

The  members  of  this  oommunity  are  par- 
ticularly fortunate  that  the  President  se- 
lected for  this  delicate  and  diffleult  task  a 
man  of  the  caliber  and  eiqierlence  of  Clem- 
antc  Rula  Maaarlo.  About  him  It  can  be 
truthfuUy  aaid  that  he  was  bom  to  bs  a 
judge,  ms  life  has  been  the  law — cow  it 
will  be  the  administration  of  Justios.  All  at 
US  who  have  known  him  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally for  many  years  are  certain  that 
his  work  will  demonstrate  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  the 
court  and  for  Puerto  Rico. 

We  shall  now  procsed  to  administer  the 
oath  of  oOos. 


HospHalisatioa  for  the  Af  cd  Uader  the 
Sacial  Secwity  Ad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARB:S 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

ov  mCRKAW 

IN  THl  ROUEI  OP  REPRKSENTATIVE9 
Thursday.  AprU  10, 1952 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  insurance 
against  the  cost  of  hospitalization  for 
insured  aged  persons  and  their  depend- 
ents and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
deceased  insured  woiicers. 

This  biU  would  greatly  strengthen  so- 
cial security  for  the  people  of  the  United 
Btatea.  It  would  end  one  of  the  great- 
est weaknesses  in  the  benefits  now  pro- 
Tided  by  our  national  system  of  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance.  It  would  end 
the  fear  of  hospital  costs  among  the 
aged,  widowed,  and  orphaned  who  have 
to  live  on  their  insurance  checks. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  known  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to  win 
comprehensive  and  truly  adequate  social 
security  tor  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  proud  of  this  reputation,  proud 
of  the  social  security  proposals  with 
which  my  name  is  associated. 


In  worUng  for  better  social  security, 
here  is  a  forward  step  which  we  can  take 
ImmediatelT— which  an  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  can  support  wtude- 
heartedly. 

This  bin  Is  a  simple  measure  whidi  I 
can  explain  in  a  few  minutes.  It  makes 
only  one  major  change  in  the  present 
law.  It  adds  a  new  benefit — ^hospftallza- 
tion  insurance.  It  does  not  affect  any 
other  part  of  the  law.  It  does  not  change 
the  formula  fw  cash  benefits.  It  does 
not  raise  the  insurance-tax  rates. 

You  may  wonder  how  the  new  hospital 
insurance  benefit  can  be  provided  with- 
out increasing  the  tax.  The  answer  is 
that  wages  have  gone  tip  since  the  law 
was  last  changed  and,  consequently,  the 
insurance  income  has  gone  up.  Taken 
together  with  another  provision  in  the 
existing  law,  this  fact  leads  to  the  result 
that  insurance  income  has  gone  up  more 
than  insurance  costs.  In  the  law  today 
the  benefit  formula  is  weighted  in  favor 
of  the  low- income  worker.  The  primary 
monthly  cash  benefit  is  50  percent  of  the 
first  $100  of  average  monthly  earnings 
phB  15  percent  of  tlie  next  $200.  As 
earnings  go  up.  a  larger  part  of  the  wages 
results  in  benefits  at  the  15  percent 
rather  than  at  the  50  percent  rate. 
Stated  another  way,  increase  in  wages 
causes  the  assets  of  our  social  Insurance 
system  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  its 
liabilities. 

Thus,  the  operation  of  the  present  law 
over  the  past  few  years,  viewed  conserva- 
tively, permits  some  increase  in  benefits 
without  changing  the  contribution 
schedule.  The  cost  of  the  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance  plan  which  I  am  propos- 
ing win  be  at  the  annual  rate  of  about 
$200,000,000  a  year  in  1953.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  finance  the  plan  and  stiU  also 
provide  the  increase  in  cash  benefits 
which  the  President  has  recommended 
without  changing  the  existing  tax  sched- 
ule. At  the  same  time  the  financial 
structure  of  the  insurance  system  wm  be 
as  sound  and  self-supporting  as  the  Con- 
gress hitended  it  to  be. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Insurance  system 
would  pay  hospital  costs  incurred  for  in- 
sured individuals  in  a  semlprivate  room 
for  as  many  as  60  days  in  a  year.  It 
would  not  pay  doctor  bills. 

If  the  biU  is  enactc^i.  as  I  believe  it 
dbould  be,  and  made  effective  next  year. 
it  would  immediately  provide  protection 
against  hospital  costs  tor  about  7,000,000 
people.  The  number  would  grow  grzA- 
ually  in  future  years  as  more  people  be- 
come eligible  for  benefits  xmder  the 
insurance  system. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  hospitaliza- 
tion insxirance  for  Insured  workers  over 
65  and  their  dependents  and  for  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  beneficiaries  is 
in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  nutinnai 
health  insurance.  I  believe  in.  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  provide,  a 
program  with  broad  coverage  that  would 
insure  against  doctors  bills  as  weU  as 
hospital  costs.  I  am  convinced  that  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  is  the  only 
way  to  meet  the  health  costs  of  the 
American  people.  But  pending  agree- 
ment on  comprehensive  health  insur- 
ance, we  can  underttike  without  delay 
this  limited  proposal,  thus  providing  an 
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Immediate  solution  to  one  of  our  most 
vexing  problems. 

Here  is  the  problem.  Beneficiaries  of 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and 
other  aged  persons  need  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  hospitalization.  But 
they  liave  much  less  than  average  in- 
come with  which  to  pay  hospital  bills 
and  less  than  average  opportunity  to  oo- 
tain  private  Insurance  against  hospital 
costs. 

Old  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  can  be 
expected  to  average  at  least  twice  as 
many  days  of  hospital  care  as  younger 
adults.  Of  the  7.000,000  persons  who 
would  be  eligible  for  the  proposed  hos- 
pital insurance  next  year,  about  5.500.000 
would  be  past  65.  Obviously  then,  the 
plan  is  focused  on  people  for  whom  hos- 
pitalization is  a  really  acute  problem. 

Beneficiaries  of  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  are  attempting  to  get  along  on 
incomes  barely  suflBcient  to  buy  food  and 
shelter.  The  average  retired  worker  gets 
$42  a  month.  A  retired  worker  and  wife 
get  $70  a  month.  A  Nation  wide  survey 
of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries indicates  that  only  1  couple  in  4 
has  as  much  as  $50  a  month  in  retire- 
ment income  apart  from  the  social-secu- 
rity benefit. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  hear  from  all 
sides  that  social-seciu'ity  benefits  are  too 
low.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  their 
Inadequacy  is  that  beneficiaries  are 
forced  to  try  to  stretch  benefit  checks  to 
cover  hospitalization  and  other  medical 
expenses.  In  many  cases,  it  just  can't 
be  done — at  least  not  if  they  want  to  eat. 
The  hospital  bill  alone,  in  the  average 
case  among  persons  65  and  over, 
amoimts  to  insiu-ance-benefit  income  for 
half  a  year. 

We  can  raise  cash  benefits  again — and 
I  believe  that  a  further  increase  is  fully 
Justified  by  the  continued  rise  in  prices 
since  the  1950  insurance  amendments. 
But  such  a  cash  increase  alone  will  not 
provide  protection  against  hospitaliza- 
tion costs.  Anything  as  unpredictable 
as  the  need  for  hospitalization  requires 
insurance  protection.  The  American 
people  have  certainly  learned  this. 

Insurance  companies  report  that  at 
least  one-half  of  the  population  is  now 
enrolled  in  some  form  of  voluntary  in- 
surance plan  or  has  some  form  of  in- 
surance policy  protecting  against  hos- 
pital bills. 

This  figure  of  "one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation" applies  to  the  population  as  a 
whole.  A  very  different  picture  is  found 
for  aged  people  in  general  and  for  old- 
age  and  siu^ivors  insiu-ance  beneficiaries. 
Of  all  persons  over  65,  probably  only 
about  1  in  7  have  any  insurance  against 
hospital  costs.  According  to  one  study 
of  old-age  beneficiaries,  only  1  in  12  of 
the  aged  beneficiary  groups  which  had  a 
member  hospitalized  during  the  year  and 
insurance  to  help  with  these  costs. 

Private  insiu-ance  simply  does  not 
reach  most  of  the  people  to  whom  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  hos- 
pitalization plan  would  apply.  This  is 
due  only  in  part  to  the  inability  of  these 
people  to  afford  the  cost  of  insiu-ance. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  most 
private  insurance  against  hospitalization 
Is  sold  on  a  group  basis.  The  groups 
covered  are  usually  employed  by  a  single 


employer  and  consist  of  people  who, 
taken  together,  can  be  expected  to  have 
average  need  for  hospitalization.  Old 
people  tend  to  be  left  out  on  both  scores : 
they  need  more  than  the  average  amount 
of  hospitalization  and  most  of  them  do 
not  belong  to  employed  groups.  Com- 
mercial insurance  sold  on  an  individual 
basis,  for  the  most  part,  either  contains 
so  many  restrictions  about  preexisting 
condition  and  age  as  to  be  practically 
worthless  to  old  people,  or  is  sold  at  such 
high  premiums  as  to  t)e  way  beyond  the 
means  of  the  average  individual. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  these  three  as- 
pects of  the  problem:  The  great  need 
of  aged  persons  for  hospitalization; 
their  low  incomes  that  cannot  possibly 
be  stretched  to  cover  hospitalization 
costs  on  an  individual  basis;  and  their 
lack  of  opportunity  and  money  to  pur- 
chase comprehensive  hospitalization  in- 
surance. Considering  all  three,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  only  adequate  solution  is 
this  new  plan  for  hospitalization  insur- 
ance made  effective  through  our  smooth- 
working  system  of  old-age  and  siu^ivors 
insurance. 

The  plan  is  simple.  The  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system  would  as- 
sume the  cost  of  necessary  hospitaliza- 
tion, up  to  60  days  in  a  year,  for  persons 
receiving  insiu^nce  benefits.  It  would 
also  apply  to  other  aged  persons  who 
could  become  entitled  to  benefits  but 
have  not  yet  started  to  draw  them,  and 
to  their  qualified  dependents. 

Under  this  bill,  just  as  at  present,  the 
patient's  own  physician  would  be  the  one 
to  decide  that  hospitalization  is  neces- 
sary, and  would  make  the  arrangements 
for  admission.  The  bill  includes  specific 
safeguards  against  governmental  super- 
vision or  control  over  details  of  hospital 
administration  and  operation.  The  only 
change  would  be  to  guarantee  payment 
to  hospitals  for  insured  services. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  vise  of  Blue 
Cross  and  other  nonprofit  organizations 
experienced  in  providing  hospital  insur- 
ance. The  States,  which  would  be  oper- 
ating most  aspects  of  this  program,  may 
use  these  nonprofit  organizations  to  as- 
sist in  administration.  Where  a  State 
does  not  choose  to  participate,  these  or- 
ganizations may  be  utilized  as  direct 
agents  of  the  Federal  insurance  system. 
They  would  make  the  agreements  with 
the  hospitals,  and  would  reimburse  them 
for  the  reasonable  cost  of  services  pro- 
vided to  insured  persons.  These  non- 
profit organizations  would  be  reimbursed 
for  payments  to  hospitals  and  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posal ?  To  the  general  taxpayer,  throxigh 
appropriation  from  general  revenues, 
nothing.  To  workers  covered  by  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  and  their  em- 
ployers, no  additional  contributions  be- 
yond those  already  scheduled  in  the  law. 

Perhaps  someone  will  say  that,  instead 
of  spending  $200,000,000  on  hospiUl  in- 
surance, we  should  reduce  social-security 
taxes  by  that  amount.  I  believe  the  ar- 
guments against  such  a  proposal  are 
overwhelming.  The  reduction  would 
amount  to  only  $3  or  $4  a  year  at  the 
most  for  workers  who  now  pay  the  maxi- 
mum social-security  tax;  and  it  would 
be  even  less  for  those  with  smaller  earn- 


ings. Besides,  it  is  Just  not  practical  to 
make  changes  in  the  social-seciu-lty  tax 
rate  equivalent  to  only  one-tenth  or  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  taxable  pa]rrolL 
I  am  sure  that  employers,  employees, 
and  self-employed  taxi>ayers  will  agree. 

Even  more  important,  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  beneficiaries  need 
this  hospitalization  plan;  the  plan  has 
value  to  them  far  t>eyond  Its  dollar  cost. 
The  great  majority  of  them  have  so 
little  Income  that  they  can  ill  afford  to 
go  to  a  hospital.  What  happens?  They 
may  turn  to  public  assistance,  which 
means  more  taxes  from  all  taxpayers; 
or  to  private  welfare  organizations, 
which  means  subscriptions  in  one  form 
or  another  from  the  public;  or  to  the 
hospitals  for  part  pay  or  free  care  which 
means  financial  headaches  and  deficits 
for  the  hospitals:  or  they  may  stay  out  of 
the  hospital  and  fail  to  get  the  care  they 
need. 

I  believe  that  the  most  orderly  and 
the  most  dignified  way  to  handle  the 
problem  of  hospitalization  costs  is  by 
social  Insurance.  I  think  it  is  the  most 
economical  way.  too.  Through  soda! 
inswance,  the  worker  contributes  during 
his  years  of  employment  against  the  day 
when,  past  65.  he  may  have  occasion  to 
go  to  a  hospital  for  treatment.  It  is 
along  the  same  lines  as  our  time- tested 
social  security  for  Insuring  the  worker 
against  retirement 

This  bill  would  relieve  hospitals  of  a 
significant  financial  burden  because  it 
would  guarantee  reimbursement,  at  full 
cost,  for  services  to  insiu-ed  persons, 
many  of  whom  now  cannot  pay  full  or 
even  part  cost.  Thus,  not  only  the  in- 
dividual beneficiary  and  his  family,  but 
society  in  general,  would  gain  through 
an  expansion  of  the  self -supporting  in- 
surance system  to  cover  hospitalization 
costs. 

This  bill  would  relieve  the  burden  on 
charitable  agetu:ies  and  community 
chests  that  have  to  make  up  the  deficits 
of  hospitals. 

This  bill  would  work  toward  reducing 
the  cost  of  public  assistance— which  is 
exactly  what  Congress  has  Intended  to 
achieve  by  broadening  and  strengthen- 
ing the  insurance  system. 

The  hospitalization  insurance  plan 
embodied  in  my  bill  is  not  Just  a  pro- 
tection we  can  afford  to  have— it  Is  a 
protection  we  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
out. 


Resolntioa  of  LoBgnesdow,  Mass.,  Tewa 
Meeting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MAaaACRvsRTs 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSENTATTVM 

Thursday.  AprU  10.  1952 

Mr.  PURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  caU  the  attention  of  Members  to  the 
fact  that  the  voters  of  the  town  of 
Longmeadow  duly  assembled  in  town 
meeting  held  February  19,  1952,  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

Rfsolved.  That,  inasmuch  aa  the  Amerleaa 
people,  having  In  the  Hoover  report  a  com- 
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pleto  bl«MprlBt  for  bsttar  fPTmjoutut  at  a 
better  prloe.  the  Natkni'a  CSilef  KxeeuUve  and 
thoae  who  repreaent  our  commonwealth  in 
the  OongTMi  at  the  Dnlt«l  state*  be  r«iuect- 
ed  to  talce  the  Immediate  action  neceaaary  to 
effectuate  the  remainder  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mlaalon's  recommendatlona  In  order  that  w* 
n»tf  have  a  more  orderlj,  responsible,  and 
SSqiiuiiilial  admlnlatratlon  of  government. 
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Federal  Fara  Pragraa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  G.  AANDAHL 

or  MOVm  BAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 

ThuTidaif.  AprU  10.  19S2 

•  Mr.  AANDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
keen  competition  for  occupational  parity 
Of  income,  agriculture  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  made  up  of  thousands  of 
small  independent  owners  and  operators 
scattered  widely  over  the  entire  United 
States.  Becaose  diatanee  makes  effec- 
tive organization  difficult  and  frequent 
common  meeting  places  impossible  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  bring  results,  farm- 
ers have  difficulty  in  waging  their  own 
competition.  As  a  result,  farmers  have 
been  the  first  to  be  hit  by  the  Impact  of 
economic  reverses  and  the  last  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  improvement.  The  farm- 
er, as  an  independent  operator,  has  a 
business  capital  Investment  to  protect 
and.  when  the  price  of  farm  products 
falls  off.  he  tends  to  work  harder  and 
produce  more  in  order  to  survive.  That 
is  just  the  opposite  of  what  would  be  done 
in  modem  industrial  manufacturing. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  agricul- 
ture is  the  basic  occupation  of  our  econ- 
omy.  Historically,  towns  grew  up  as 
•errioe  centers  for  farmers  who  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  from  which  we  live. 
Even  today  the  relationship  has  not 
changed  much.  Economic  statistics 
carefully  analyzed  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  both  in  depression  and  prosperity, 
will  show  the  total  national  Income  to  be 
always  almost  exactly  seven  times  the 
farm  income. 

Because  of  the  above  reasons  and  out 
Of  many  years  of  experience,  there  has 
developed  in  the  Federal  Government 
what  is  known  as  the  farm  program. 
This  program  has  as  its  purpose,  first, 
the  maintenance  of  full  parity  prices  for 
agricultural  products;  second,  the  con- 
servation and  wise  use  of  our  farm  nat- 
ura'  resources — soil  and  water;  and, 
third,  technical  research  and  experimen- 
tation. These  are  things  that  the  farmer 
on  small  independent  farms  cannot  do 
himself,  and  to  preserve  the  farms  in 
their  essential  position  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system  and  as  a  part  of  the  Ux  base 
for  all  units  of  government,  this  pro- 
gram must  be  recognized  as  a  function 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  must  l>e 
so  set  up  that  it  does  not  regiment  the 
farmer,  does  not  make  him  subject  to 
the  receipt  of  doles  and  does  not  become 
swamped  in  high  administrative  expense. 

First  Full  parity  prices  should  be  sup- 
ported on  the  open  market.  This  can 
be  done  by  the  Government  Y>oth  pur- 


chasing surpluses  on  the  market,  and 
making  full  parity  loans  on  farm  stored 
products.  The  Brannan  plan,  with  dole 
payments,  is  unsatisfactory  and  inadvis- 
able. 

Second.  The  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram should  center  around  the  giving  of 
technical  advice  in  the  protective  care 
and  use  of  soil  and  water  for  efficient 
production  and  an  associated  plan  of 
proper  crops  and  their  rotation.  With 
a  constructive  educational  program  cen- 
tered aroxmd  local  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts set  up.  or  to  be  set  up  under  State 
law,  adequate  voluntary  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  has  been  and 
will  be  stimulated.  The  work,  however, 
is  just  in  the  beginning  period  and  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  inaugurated  in  addi- 
tion to  continuing  maintenance. 

Third.  Research  and  experimentation 
Is  of  outstanding  importance.  Without 
the  new  varieties  of  seeds  resistant  to 
rust  and  other  plant  diseases  develop«l 
at  our  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
mental farms,  production  in  North  Da- 
kota would  have  been.  I  would  estimate. 
less  than  one-half  what  it  was  during  the 
past  12  years.  This  work  is  equally  im- 
portant to  the  livestock  industry. 

To  the  taxpayers,  let  me  say  that  the 
price-support  program  on  basic  crops 
(wheat,  com.  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts)  has  shown  a  net  profit,  exclu- 
sive of  overhead  expense,  of  about  $40,- 
000.000.  The  1953  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Aigriculture  approved 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Rouse  is  SI. 8  percent  less  than  that  for 
1940  and  provides  for  1,100  employees 
less  than  in  1952,  No  other  major  de- 
partment of  our  National  Government 
has  shown  that  amount  of  retrenchment, 
and  we  farmers  must  be  alert  that  we 
do  not  lose  those  elements  of  our  farm 
program  that  are  essential  to  our  pros- 
perity and  the  well-being  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  am,  and  will  continue  to  be.  a  strong 
supporter  of.  first,  a  Federal  pr<«ram 
that  will  provide  full  parity  prices  for 
basic  farm  crops;  second,  a  constructive 
and  progressive  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram ;  and,  thlixl.  a  program  of  research 
and  experimentation  that  will  keep  agri- 
culture abreast  with  potentials  of  mod- 
em science  and  invention. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

or  mw  Touc 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAIXVES 

Thursday.  AprU  10.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RaooRjt,  I  include  the  following 
poem  by  James  Patrick  McOovem: 


The  Mount  of  Ollvea.  ahrlne  for  prophecy. 

The  acene  of  sacrifice,  Gethsemane, 
And  Golgotha,  the  cross  of  grief  and  death. 
Transfigure  life  with  their  immortal  breath. 
They  picture  godhood  mortal  ipjui  may  know 
In  Jesus'  Image  here  In  hmnan  woe; 


They  tell  how  man  subllmdy  may  utpbm 
As  his  mind  reaches  higher,  ever  higher; 
The  earth  and  heavens  blended  by  the  sun 
Reflect  this  bond  of  flesh  and  soul  as  one; 
All  verdure  with  Ito  beauty  burgeoning 
Affirms  this  round  eternal  In  the  spring; 
Man's  love  and  hope  and  faith  divinely  bom 
Proclaim  the  Christ  had  risen  Easter  morn. 


Nisf  are  tmd  St.  Lawrcacc  Power  DcTelop- 
BMBt  Prdcrable  to  SobsUiiaf  Ak- 
niaain  Prodoctioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

KON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  mwTOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  IG,  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Wish  again  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
the  pressing  need  for  Increased  hydro- 
electric power  capacity  in  the  northeast. 
On  March  12. 1  introduced  in  the  Record 
correspondence  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  connection 
with  an  allegation  that  there  would  soon 
be  a  surplus  of  electric  power  in  the 
northeast  In  the  same  connection,  I 
wish  to  introduce  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chapman  clearly  indicates  that. 
Without  greatly  increased  facilities,  there 
will  be  a  critical  deficit  of  generating 
capacity  in  this  area.  In  fact  he  states 
that  the  addition  of  2.300.000  kilowatts 
which  could  be  provided  by  the  combined 
St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  projects  would 
meet  less  than  half  of  the  estimated 
growth  in  power  requirements  between 
1954  and  1960. 

It  is  criminal  that  at  Massena.  N.  Y.. 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  America's 
great  aluminum  industry  originated,  the 
cost  of  production  is  kept  unnecessarily 
high  because  high-cost  steam-generated 
electric  power  must  be  brought  in,  while 
the  St.  Lawrence  hydropower  potential 
goes  to  waste.  Few  people  realize  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  paying  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  aluminum  made 
with  high-cost  steam-generated  power, 
at  the  Massena.  N.  Y..  plant  and  at  the 
reactivated  Baden.  N.  C.  facility. 

The  big  three  American  aluminum 
producers  are  reported  to  have  objected 
to  our  Government  acquiring  aluminum 
manufactiu'ed  by  the  Aliuninum  Co.  of 
Canada  at  their  Kitimat  project  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  where  cheap  water  power 
makes  production  costs  very  low.  If 
these  companies  do  not  wish  the  Ameri- 
can people,  almost  all  of  whom  consume 
products  made  from  alumlnimi.  to  bene- 
fit from  low -cost  Canadian  aluminum, 
rather  than  have  the  present  Federal 
subsidy,  I  believe  the  American  pro- 
ducers should  heartily  support  the  at- 
tempts of  some  of  us  in  the  Congress  to 
develop  the  power  resources  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Niagara. 

In  the  words  of  the  1951  annual  report 
of  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority, 
the  Massena-Taylorville  transmission 
line  "is  carrying  high -cost  power  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  straining  the  reserves  of 


t 
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the  Northeasteni  States,  when  It  and 
other  lines  should  be  canying  cheap 
bydropower  away  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence in  vast  quantities  to  be  infused  into 
the  rural,  domestic,  and  Industrial  life 
of  our  people." 

The  letters  referred  to  follow  herewith: 
Fkbbxjabt  28,  1952. 
Hon.  OscAK  Cbapman, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Wa3hinffton,  D.  C. 

DcAm  Sbcbstast  Chapman:  I  have  recently 
bad  Inquiries  from  my  constituents  concern- 
ing a  report  on  the  power  situation  o(  1952. 
1953,  and  1954,  prepared  by  the  Electric  Power 
Advisory  Committee,  Defense  Production 
Administration,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
January  11,  1952. 

It  Is  stated  In  the  report  that  It  Is  based 
tn  part  upon  detailed  studies  and  surveys 
conducted  by  the  Defense  Electric  Power 
Administration. 

The  great  need  for  new  power  capacity  to 
meet  mobilization  and  civilian  requirements 
is  stressed  in  the  report.  The  total  capacity 
planned  by  the  electric  utility  systems  of  the 
country,  the  report  states.  Is,  if  an3rthlng,  too 
small.  The  report  predicts  that  demands  for 
electric  power  in  all  categories  of  use — resi- 
dential, rural,  and  Industrial — will  continue 
to  Increase  sharply  throughout  195?  and  1953, 
and  only  slightly  less  sharply  In  1954. 

This  prediction  is  qiialifled  in  the  report  by 
statements  that  the  regional  pictures  do  not 
reveal  the  variations  which  exist  between  io- 
caUtles  within  regions;  and  that  It  frequent- 
ly happens  that  a  region  with  an  over-all  sur- 
plus has  important  local  deficits  and  vice 
versa.  With  this  and  other  qualifications, 
the  report  indicates  there  may  he  a  sxirplua 
of  power  in  FPC  region  I.  comprising  States 
In  the  Northeast,  by  1954. 

I  shall  greatly  appreciate  It  if  you  will  fur- 
nish me  with  any  data  or  conclusions  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject;  matter.  I  am  particu- 
larly Interested  to  luiow  (1)  whether  the 
Studies  released  are  projected  beyond  the  year 
1954;  and  (2)  whether  a  breakdown  of  the 
estimates  for  region  I  lias  t>een  made  indicat- 
ing a  surplus  of  power  by  1954-60  in  northern 
New  York,  western  New  Tork,  or  adjacent 
areas  to  be  served  by  the  St.  Lawrence- 
Niagara  developments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fbamxlin  D.  Rooskvslt,  Jr. 

UiriTBo  States  Dbpabticknt  or  ths 
iNTsaioB.  Omcs  or  thz  SicaxTAST, 

Washington  D.  C.  March  26.  1952. 
Hon.  Pkankuk  D.  Roosxvklt.  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
IffT  DBAS  Ms.  Rooscvklt:  Tliis  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  February  28  concern- 
ing future  electric  i>ower  needs  in  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara 
projects.  The  studies  of  the  Defense  Elec- 
tric Power  Administration  and  the  Electric 
Power  Advisory  Committee,  Defense  Produc- 
tion Administration,  to  which  you  refer,  ap- 
praised the  current  and  near-term  power  sit- 
uation In  the  United  States.  They  did  not 
extend  their  inquiry  beyond  1954  (except  in 
the  case  of  the  Pacific  Northwest)  nor  did 
they  analyze  specific  local  areas  within  the 
eight  broad  Federal  Power  Commission  re- 
gions covered. 

The  DEPA  report  estimated  as  of  the  end  of 
1954  In  FPC  region  I  a  6-percent  surplus. 
For  this  purpose,  a  surplus  is  defined  as  the 
margin  of  capability  over  requirements  in- 
cluding allowance  for  minimum  operating 
and  other  reserves  under  conditions  of  me- 
dian hydro.  FPC  region  I  encompasses  all 
of  the  northeast  territory  of  the  United 
Btstes;  namely,  the  six  New  England  States 
and  New  Tork.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  east- 
ern Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  except  for 
the  Pittsburgh  vicinity.  The  margin  of  ca- 
pability  over   requirements   at  the   end  of 


1954  for  the  upstate  New  Tork  area  alone^ 
based  on  unpublished  DEPA  information — la 
now  estimated  at  less  than  1  percent.  If 
power  now  Imported  from  Canada  is  ex- 
cluded from  this  estimate,  a  deficit  is  indi« 
cated. 

Since  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  proj- 
ects wlU  not  be  In  fuU  production  untU 
6  or  6  years  after  their  authorization  by  the 
Congress,  the  small  regional  surplus  now 
estimated  for  the  end  of  1954  has  little  rele- 
Tance  for  analysis  of  power  demands  in  later 
years,  except  under  unrealistic  assumptions 
of  static  or  declining  load  requirements. 
Projections  of  power  demand  in  accordance 
with  past  trends  that  have  been  made  by 
the  FPC  indicate  a  continued  rise  in  re- 
quirements through  1960  within  region  L 
The  Commission's  estimate  for  1960  of  26,- 
100.000  kilowatts  Is  fully  50  percent  above 
the  1951  level,  and  5.200,000  kilowatts,  or  25 
percent  greater  than  the  1954  forecast.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  addition  of 
3.300.000  kilowatts  which  could  be  provided 
by  the  combined  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara 
projects  would  meet  less  than  half  of  the 
estimated  growth  of  requirements  between 
1954  and  1960. 

Tour  efforts  on  behalf  of  these  projects  art 
Indeed  Justified  by  the  present  estimates  cov- 
ering futiire  power  needs  of  the  very  Im- 
portcnt  region  which  these  projects  will 
serve. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OSCAS  Chapmah. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


TktF 


Tains  aliui^ 


Jaae  Fromaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NKW  TOSK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  9,  1952 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
Interested  In  the  recognition  recently 
given  to  one  of  my  constituents  for  dis- 
tinguished public  service  at  the  cost  of 
grave  injury  to  herself  and  to  her  career. 

I  refer  to  the  charming  and  talented 
actress.  Miss  Jane  Proman.  On  March 
24,  in  New  York  City,  she  was  honored 
by  the  bestowal  of  a  citation  by  the  USO 
camp  shows  at  a  meeting  attended  by 
outstanding  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession  and  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  citation  is 
as  follows: 

use  camp  shows  presents  to  Miss  Jane  Fro- 

man  this  citation  In  appreciation  of  tireless 
effort  and  unceasing  devotion  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  whom  priceless  talent  was  given 
freely  on  fighting  fronts  and  wherever  duty 
called. 

For  those  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  courage  and  bravery 
of  this  young  woman  I  would  like  to  recall 
turiefly  her  story.  Miss  Froman  was  a  pas- 
senger on  the  ill-fated  plane  that  crashed 
In  the  harbor  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  1943 
while  she  was  on  her  way  for  a  tour  of 
wartime  armed  tHues.  She  was  gravely  in- 
jured and  almost  lost  her  leg.  After  2  year* 
In  hoepitals  in  Portugal  and  this  country, 
still  unable  to  walk  without  crutches,  she 
embarked  on  and  completed  a  3  months' 
toxir  of  European  camps  and  bases.  This 
courageous  woman  underwent  25  operations 
before  she  was  able  to  walk  again.  This  story 
has  been  recognized  by  Hollywood  as  an  in- 
spirational drama  told  in  the  new  flinn  with 
a  Song  in  My  Heart. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINOTOM 

IN  THX  ROUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIW 

Thursday.  Aprti  10.  1952 

Mr.  MTTCHEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  April  2.  at  the  Hells  Canyon 
hearing  on  H.  R.  5743.  before  the  Irriga- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  testi- 
mony  against  the  Federal  dam  was  pre- 
sented by  a  witness.  Blaine  Hallock.  of 
Baker,  Greg.  On  behalf  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.,  which  is  also  opposing  Hells 
Canyon  Dam.  Mr.  HaUock  presented  a 
moat  favorable  picture  of  the  compansr** 
generosity  in  buying  out  the  Vale  RJEA 
Cooperative.  Oregon:  modemixing  the 
electric  system,  and  lowering  the  power 
rates  to  the  farmers.  Mr.  Hallock  did 
not.  however,  give  the  entire  picture.  He 
did  not  mention  that  the  power  company 
had  forced  the  REA  cooperative  out 
This  other  aspect  is  described  in  a  book 
by  Marquis  Chllds.  The  Farmer  Takes  a 
Hand.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Rxc- 
OKo  an  excerpt  from  this  book.  Federal 
power  from  HelLs  Canyon  Dam  will  cer- 
tainly enable  REA  cooperatives  to  ob- 
tain power  at  lower  cost  than  from  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.,  azKl  would  help  prevent 
the  situation  that  occurred  at  Valt, 
Orcg. : 

lOAHo  PowzB  Co.  Vtarnvt  Rvbal  XLscnio 
CoonaATnras 

Curiously  enough,  in  the  Northwest,  when 
water  power  is  so  abundant  and  where  the 
principles  of  public  ownership  have  gained 
wide  acceptance,  several  REA  co-opa  Iiave 
had  a  dUBcult  time.  In  Oregon  and  Idaho 
three  cooperatives  have  been  bought  up,  and 
now  another,  the  Prairie  Power  Cooperative, 
is  being  tested  out.  The  company  that  has 
been  so  successful  in  acquiring  theee  co- 
operatives u  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  This  com- 
pany, once  a  subsidiary  of  what  John  Oun- 
ther  calls  that  "huge  spidery  octopus,  the 
Electric  Bond  ft  Share  Co.."  operates  In 
regions  still  served  by  afflllatae  ot  Bond  * 
Share. 

In  general,  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  done 
a  good  Job  of  rural  electrification.  But  for 
one  reason  or  another  it  left  large  pockets 
without  electricity.  Farmers  in  these  areas 
grew  tired  of  waiting  for  the  company  to 
serve  them  and  they  formed  their  own  co-ops. 
One  of  the  cooperatives  so  formed  was  the 
lialheur  Electric  Cooperative  with  bead- 
quarters  in  the  town  of  Vale.  Oreg.  As  soon 
as  the  ICaiheur  co-op  was  formed  la  1939, 
the  company  began  to  build  spite  lines. 
One  farmer  lias  told  the  story  of  what  liap- 
pened  as  follows: 

"I  came  to  the  valley  in  1934.  My  farm 
was  2^  miles  out  of  town  and  a  half 
mile  from  the  Idaho  Power  line  but  I 
couldn't  get  hoolced  up.  Few  of  us  could. 
But  things  changed  la  a  hurry  when  we 
began  to  organize.  Our  line  crew  would  set 
out  stakes  and  the  company  would  set  out 
poles  beside  them.  Once  our  boys  knocked 
off  in  the  evening  leaving  a  half  mile  of 
poles  standing  loose  In  the  holes.  Wert 
morning  when  they  came  to  work  they  found 
their  poles  pushed  to  one  side,  Idaho  polaa 
set.  line  strung  and  energized  right  orer 
them.  At  first  they  refused  to  sell  us  power, 
so  forcing  us  to  buy  portable  Oleeel 
units.     •     •     • " 
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But  even  without  the  Unas  sfcim«».t..y  ot 
the  most  ptoAtable  bnsinees.  the  Idaho  Co. 
bad  the  co^p  io  a  viae.  The  handle  to 
ttCbten  the  viae  was  the  source  of  power 
oontroUed  by  tba  otlllty.  UntU  low-cost 
power  from  BonnevlUa  Dam  oould  be  ob- 
tained, the  oo-op  bad  to  bay  from  the  utility. 
When  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  reaaon- 
abla  terms  for  wholesale  power,  with  the 
eoospany  actually  aaktog  trrlgatkn  rates  In- 
stead of  wboleMla  rates,  the  oo-op  bought 
two  Diesel  generating  units.  After  the  gen- 
erators were  bought,  the  Idaho  Co.  offered 
eo-op  members  s  wholesale  rate  rh^mpw  than 
tbetr  generators  conld  provide.  This  was 
possible  because  the  company  wa«  buying 
cheap  power  from  a  reclamation  dam.  Hera 
waa  an  open  threat  to  raid  the  membership. 

Plnally,  In  1M0,  Malheur  members  ToCad 
to  sell  their  power  system  to  the  utlUties. 
This  did  not  come,  however,  until  after  a 
warmly  emotional  contest.  Older  members 
recalled  the  years  when  they  had  begged  the 
utility  to  give  them  senrioe.  They  reminded 
younger  members  that  in  19S7.  when  Idaho 
Power  had  agreed  to  serve  farmers,  the  price 
asked  was  an  initial  charge  of  tSOO  and  a 
M  Minimum  monthly  bilL  A  month  before 
the  oo-op  was  formed,  this  was  reduced  to 
iOe  and  a  $8  minimum.  And  the  day  before 
fartners  formed  their  organisation,  the  price 
dropped  to  oxy\y  e  a*  minimum  charge. 


A  CraTC  lajmstic*— A  Crad  Bl«w  to  tbe 
PMpb  «l  WeUtriHc,  N.  T. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


XM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  AprU  7,  l9Si 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  great  body  a  grave  injustice  which 
has  been  done  to  some  700  fine  American 
men  and  women  and  their  families  in 
WeUsviOe,  N.  Y  ,  located  in  my  district. 
That  this  injustice  has  been  done  is  of 
great  concern  to  me  personally.  I  would 
not.  hovever,  take  this  opportunity  to 
air  this  grievance  pUbUcly  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  this  injustice  ts  a 
precursor  of  what  may  await  many  ot 
your  own  constituents  unless  the  policy 
by  which  this  injustice  has  been  done 
Is  immediately  corrected. 

Briefly  stated,  the  cause  of  this 
tragedy,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than 
that,  is  the  result  of  the  failure  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Admini&tration  to 
adhere  to  the  policy  established  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Buy  American  Act  and 
the  "buy  American"  provision  in  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  193ft— June 
31,  1930.  chapter  654.  Utle  IV.  section 
401,  Fifty-second  Statutes,  page  818. 

The  facts  may  be  simply  stated: 

The  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative  k>- 
cated  in  Andalusia,  Ala.,  accepted  bids 
on  two  7,500-kllowatt  turbo  generators. 
The  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
is  a  private  corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Aiah^nim  Its  board  of  directors  makes 
awards  of  the  cooperative's  oonstniction 
contracts  subject  to  the  requirement 
contained  in  the  cooperative's  loan  con- 


tract wltb  the  Goremment  that  such 
contracts  be  submitted  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  for  approval. 
Worthington  Pump  k  Machinery  Corp., 
a  domestic  corporation  with  a  plaut  lo- 
cated In  Wellsvllle,  N.  Y.,  submitted  the 
lowest  of  six  domestic  bids.  By  resolu- 
tion dated  February  8.  1952,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Alabama  Electric  Co- 
operative awarded  the  contract  to  Brown 
Boveri  ft  Co..  of  Switzerland,  which  sub- 
mitted a  bid  approximately  25  percent 
lower.  The  Buy  American  Act  and  the 
buy-American  provision  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  provide  that  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  un- 
leas  the  head  of  the  department  or  inde- 
pendent agency  concerned  shall  deter- 
mine it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  the  cost  to  be  unreason- 
able, only  such  manufactured  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  sub- 
stantially all  from  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies,  mined,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  shall  be  ac- 
quired for  public  use. 

On  February  15,  1952,  I  received  the 
following  telegram  from  Mr.  Armour, 
president  of  Moore  Lodge,  No.  1580: 

WDxsvnxx.  N.  T..  February  15. 1952. 
Bon.  D&JfiKL  A.  Bked. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Alabama  Xlectric  Cooperative,  identified  as 
Alalmma  42  OT  Montgomery  has  taken  bids 
on  two  7,500  KVW  turbo  generators  and  Is 
reported  as  making  award  of  contract  to 
Brown  Boveri  Corp..  of  Switaerland.  Our 
employer,  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Ma- 
chinery Corp..  steam  turbine  division. 
Wellsvllle.  N.  T.,  Is  low  bidder  of  six  United 
States  manufactxirers  and  lias  entered  pro- 
test of  award  to  Claude  Wlckard.  RXA  Ad- 
ministrator. We  urge  your  active  interven- 
tion and  support  of  our  employer  in  this 
matter  in  behalf  of  400  members  of  Mo<re 
Lodge.  No.  1688.  Intemstlonal  Association 
Of  Machinists  whose  Jobs  are  Jeopardized  by 
destructive  foreign  compeUtlon.  May  we 
bear  from  you  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Mooes  LODGX.  No.  1580, 
Wm.  Aaiioua,  President, 

I  also  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
A.  M.  Tullo,  manager  of  the  Wellsvllle 
plant  of  the  Worthington  Pump  ft  Ma- 
chinery Corp.: 


.  M.  T,.  Febrvary  15. 1953 
Bon.  Damn.  A.  Bkb>, 

Bouse  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C; 
Alahama  Bectrlc  Oooperative  identified  as 
Alahama  43  OT  Montgomery  has  talLen  bids 
on  two  TMO  kilowatt  turbo  generators  and  is 
reported  as  making  award  of  contract  to 
Brown  Bov«i  Corp.,  of  Switaerland.  We  are 
low  bidders  of  six  United  States  manufac- 
turers and  have  entered  protest  of  award  to 
Claude  Wlckard,  RSA  Administrator.  Ws 
urge  your  active  intervention  In  this  matter 
In  behalf  of  700  WelisTllle  employees  whose 
job  eecurity  is  directly  allected  by  the  poUcy 
established  on  this  contract  and  wUl  be 
Jeopardised  by  destructive  foreign  comi>etl- 
tlon.  May  we  hear  from  you  at  the  fltst 
opportunity. 

A.  M.  Tduo, 
WaaTRXMOTOM  Pump  ft 


As  the  result  of  receiving  these  tele- 
grams I  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  facts  and  on  February  28.  1952  I 


submitted  a  brief  to  Mr.  Claude  Wlckard. 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Adminisbution.  pointing  out  to  him 
the  reasons  why  it  would  be  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  Buy  American  Act  for  him 
to  approve  the  awarding  of  this  contract 
to  the  Swiss  corporation. 

On  April  4 1  was  notified  by  letter  from 
Mr.  Wlckard  that  he  had  approved  the 
loaning  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Brown  Boveri  generators. 

The  core  of  the  issue  involved  was 
whether  the  Wd  of  the  American  com- 
pany was  an  unreasonable  cost  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Buy  American  Act 
and  the  Buy  American  provision  In  the 
Rural  ElectriflcaUon  Act  of  1938  because 
the  American  bid  was  25  percent  higher 
than  the  bid  of  the  Swiss  company. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was  not 
an  unreasonable  cost.  The  imderlying 
purpose  of  the  Buy  American  Act  and 
the  Buy  American  provision  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  of  1938  was  to  afford  pro- 
tection from  foreign  competition  to 
American  woricers  and  American  produe- 
tivc  enterprises.  If  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress is  to  be  fulfilled  the  determination 
of  what  is  a  reasonable  or  unreasonable 
costmust  of  necessity  take  into  account 
current  domestic  economic  conditions 
including  present  day  costs,  wage  rates, 
tax  rates,  unemployment  conditions,  and 
a  careful  regard  for  the  over-all  well- 
being  of  the  domestic  Industry  involved. 
Whether  a  bid  submitted  by  a  domestic 
firm  represents  an  unreasonable  cost 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Buy  American 
Act  and  the  Buy  American  clause  In  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1938  should 
not,  therefore,  be  baaed  on  an  arbitrary 
fixed  percentage  price  differential  which 
disregards  these  factors.  Such  a  dif- 
ferential was  never  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  be  the  yardstick  for  determining 
unreasonable  cost. 

The  administrative  decision  to  utilize 
a  differential  of  25  percent  to  determine 
unreasonable  cost  was  established  in 
1947 — 5  years  ago.  Such  a  differential 
is.  wholly  unrealistic  and  discriminatory 
today  in  view  of  the  drastic  changes  in 
the  basic  factors  affecting  domestic 
prices  which  have  occurred — particu- 
larly since  Korea.  For  example,  the 
Congress  has  increased  corporate  taxes 
three  times  since  Korea.  In  1947.  and 
Immediately  prior  to  Korea,  the  top  tax 
rate  on  American  productive  enterprises 
was  38  percent.  Today  the  regular  cor- 
porate tax  rate  is  52  percent — 12  per- 
centage points  higher  than  even  at  the 
peak  of  World  War  n.  Also  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  Act  a  large 
amount  of  corporate  dollars  are  now 
toxed  at  a  rate  of  82  percent.  The  re- 
sult of  the  action  by  the  Congress  In  in- 
creasing corporate  taxes  has  been  to 
raise  the  average  dollar  amotmt  of  tax 
paid  by  American  corporations  from  37 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  1947  to  58  cents 
on  the  dollar  today — an  increase  of  mor« 
than  20  percentage  points  in  the  average 
tax  rate  or  a  58-peroent  increase  ixi<^<x»> 
porate  taxes. 

Corporate  taxes  are  a  cost  of  doing 
business.  It  is  therefore  manifestly  dis- 
criminatory against  American  workers 
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flmd  producers  to  award  a  contract  to  a 
foreign  competitor  because  of  an  arbi- 
trary 25- percent  differential  established 
5  jrears  ago  which  the  Congress  by  its 
own  action  has  now  placed  beyond  the 
power  of  American  workers  and  pro- 
ducers to  meet.  The  Congress  has  Im- 
posed on  American  productive  enter- 
prises the  highest  tax  rate  in  the  world. 
In  Switzerland  the  comparable  Federal 
corporate  tax  ranges  from  only  3  percent 
to  12  percent. 

In  the  case  of  wage  rates  and  other 
costs  the  figures  show  that  our  wage 
rates  are  approximately  two  and  one- 
half  times  higher  than  those  paid  in 
Switzerland.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  wage  rates  in  this  country  have 
move  steadily  upward  and  have  gen- 
erally kept  pace  with  the  inflationary 
movement  in  our  coimtry  which  has  re- 
cently reached  an  all-time  high.  Labor 
content  is  an  exceptionally  high  factor 
In  the  power  equipment  maniifactturing 
Industry  and  it  is  inevitable  therefore 
that  costs  to  domestic  concerns,  partic- 
ularly in  this  industry  group,  are  ap- 
preciably higher  than  in  Switzerland. 

In  addition  to  the  steady  rise  in  wage 
rates  since  1947  the  cost  of  all  materials 
and  the  over-all  selling  and  administra- 
tive costs  have  risen  sharply  whereas 
production  costs  in  Switzerland  have 
risen  only  moderately  in  comparison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Switzerland  trades 
without  any  qualms  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Last  year  exports  to  the  iron-curtain 
coimtrles,  not  coimting  Russia,  totaled 
about  $50,000,000.  or  more  than  a  third 
of  Swiss  sales  to  the  United  States.  It 
Is  in  my  opinion  imthinkable  to  award 
this  contract  to  a  Swiss  corporation  to 
the  detriment  of  American  workers  and 
their  families.  The  Wellsvllle  plant 
of  the  Worthington  Pump  ii  Machinery 
Corp.  needs  $1,000,000  worth  of  business 
per  month  to  keep  its  employees  and  its 
facilities  operating  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
The  work  done  in  the  Wellsvllle  plant  is 
an  engineered  product  as  contrasted  with 
a  shelf -goods  profit  and  the  product  is,  of 
course,  built  according  to  specifications 
by  skilled  labor.  The  contract  at  issue 
takes  from  12  to  14  months  to  engineer, 
produce,  and  ship.  At  the  present  time 
the  order  board  at  the  Wellsvllle  plant 
Is  only  about  50  percent  filled  and  if  the 
Wellsvllle  plant  is  not  successful  in  ob- 
taining new  contracts  that  will  fill  these 
yoids  it  will  definitely  have  to  lay  off 
employees  and/or  go  on  a  short-time 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  the  people  of  Wellsvllle,  N.  Y., 
34  years.  They  are  fine,  hard-working, 
conscientious  Americans.  Despite  my 
best  efforts  to  prevent  it,  a  grave  injus- 
tice has  been  done  to  them,  and  for  this 
reason  I  raise  my  voice  in  vigorous  pro- 
test. Moreover,  the  awarding  of  this 
contract  to  a  foreign  competitor,  instead 
of  tke  lowest  American  bidder,  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  national  existence.  If 
the  policy  by  which  this  decision  was 
made  is  not  reversed,  the  very  survival 
of  our  productive  strength  and  well-being 
of  thousands  of  Americans  and  their 
families  will  be  in  jeopardy 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  should  like  to  include  an  article 
entitled  "Seventy-six  Million  Dollars  Aid 
Asked  for  Israel  in  Truman  Message  to 
Congress,"  which  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  American  Zionist,  by  Murray 
Frank. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

8BVZNTT-Sn   MIU.ION   E>OLLAK9   AlO  ASKCD  VOB 

Ismail  Uf  Tktxman  Mxssaci  to  CoMOEiai 
(By  Murray  Frank) 

Washtnotoi*. — In  hla  message  to  OongrsM 
earlier  this  month  concerning  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  America's  allies  tinder 
the  mutual-security  program.  President  Tru- 
man recommended  a  sum  of  $196,000,000  for 
economic  and  technical  aid  to  tlis  Near  East 
area. 

That  the  bulk  of  this  sum  la  Intended  for 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  Is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  committees  of  Congress 
now  considering  the  foreign-aid  program— 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
House — have  been  asked  to  sppropriate  976,- 
000.000  for  Israel  and  •6S,000.000  for  aid  to 
Arab  refugees. 

While  on  the  surface  It  may  appear  that 
Israel  would  be  getting  a  larger  sum.  such, 
however,  would  not  be  the  case.  Deducting 
the  seventy-six  million  for  Israel  and  the 
sixty- five  million  for  the  Arab  refugees  from 
the  •196.000,000  recommended  for  the  area, 
a  balance  of  $55,000,000  remains  still  to  be 
distributed.  Countries  like  Iran  and  Liberia 
would  receive  part  of  this  money,  but  a  sub- 
stantial sum — perhaps  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  million  dollars — would  be  di- 
vided up  among  those  Arab  states  which  have 
Arab  refugees  within  their  border.  Thus, 
the  total  for  the  Arab  countries  would  be 
somewhere  around  ninety  to  one  hundred 
million  dollars. 

This  writer  does  not  begrudge  the  extra  aid 
to  the  Arab  states  or  to  the  Arab  refugees — 
surely  the  latter  need  it  badly — but  It  does 
seem  rather  strange  that  Israel  appears  to  t>e 
getting  the  larger  share,  whereas  actually 
the  opposite  Is  true.  With  the  mood  of  Con- 
gress being  what  It  Is  and  the  drive  for  cut- 
ting foreign  aid  now  on  In  full  force.  It  Is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  the  opponenu  of  aid 
to  Israel  (and  there  are  some  Influential 
Members  of  Congress  among  them)  seizing 
upon  these  figures  to  show  how  unfair  It  is 
to  give  the  Jews  $76,000,000.  while  the  poor 
Arabs   get   only   $65,000,000. 

Unless  this  point  is  cleared  up  early  and 
the  true  figures  are  presented  In  their  right 
perspective,  it  may  resxHt  In  rash  action  by 
curtailing  the  appropriation  for  Israel — 
meaning  a  loss  for  her  of  perhaps  10  or 
more  million  dollars. 

As  for  military  assistance,  the  President's 
message  recommended  a  total  of  $606,000,000 
for  such  aid  to  the  Near  East  but  he  stressed 
that  most  of  these  funds  are  intended  for 
Turkey  and  Greece.  It  la  believed,  however, 
that  snutU  sums  wiU  be  allocated  to  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel,  particularly  if  the 
proposed  Middle  East  Defense  Command 
comes  into  being  during  the  year. 

Together  with  his  message,  the  President 
transmitted  to  Congress  the  first  report  on 
the  mutual  security  program  covering  Its 
operations  in  1951.  Israel  is  mentioned  fre- 
quently In  the  chapter  on  the  Near  East 


bot  of  special  significance  are  the  following 
obMrvatlons  taken  from  the  rtport: 

"TlM  Arab- Israel  conflict,  although  no 
longer  in  the  crisis  stage,  mnalns  an  un- 
healed wound  wliich  troubles  the  entire  Near 
■ast  area  and  impedes  constructive  ap- 
proachM  to  the  problems  of  the  region  m  a 
whole. 

"Although  Israel  has  a  stable  government, 
a  txlgh  degree  of  literacy  and  skUl  and  a 
mUttary  establishment  which  Is  well  organ- 
iMd  and  relatively  well  equipped,  it  has  mH- 
ous  problems  growing  out  at  reotnt  largt- 
scale  immigration.  •  •  •  Bran  by  main- 
taining austere  standards  of  living  for  its 
population,  the  Government  of  Israel  is  un- 
able to  carry,  without  considerable  outside 
assistance,  the  severe  flnaacial  load  of  meet- 
ing the  essential  relief  naada  of  its  immi- 
grants." 

These  remarks  In  the  mutual  security  re- 
port to  Congress  indicate  a  gentiine  reapect 
on  the  part  of  offlcial  Waahmgton  for  the 
stability  of  the  Israel  Oovernment  and  the 
military  strength  of  Its  people:  It  also  shows 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  facing 
Israel  and  a  sympathetic  desire  to  help  it 
with  Its  Immigrant  relief  and  resettlement 
problems. 

Washington  Is  anxiotis  to  remove  the  sore 
spots  to  stability  and  the  hindrances  to  psaes 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East.  This  Is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  phllantiuopy  but  of 
sheer  necessity  to  safeguard  the  region  (or 
the  free  world.  Consequently.  Washington 
is  encouraging  all  efforts  to  attain  a  rap- 
prochement between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states — and  in  this  respect.  State  Department 
circles  are  reported  to  Im  more  hopeful  and 
optimistic  than  they  have  ever  been  since 
the  state  of  Israel  was  estabUahed  nearly 
4  years  ago. 
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EXTENSION  lOP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOBY  MORRIS 

or  OKLAROMA 

IN  THE  HOITSI  OF  RZPBISENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
oto,  I  wish  to  state  that  for  many  years 
Members  of  this  House  have  been  anx- 
ious to  get  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
out  of  business.  Today  I  am  very  happy 
to  introduce  a  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation that  will  start  this  process.  This 
will  provide  for  the  orderly  liquidation 
of  all  of  the  Bureau's  resiwnslbllities  for 
Indians  in  the  Grande  Ronde-Silets 
Agency  area  in  Oregon. 

This  bill  was  worked  out  by  the  Btireau 
of  Indian  Affairs  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  Indians  concerned  and  the  State 
of  Oregon  While  only  approximately 
2,100  Indians  are  Involved  in  this  bill. 
It  Is  the  forerunner  of  other  bills  to  come 
which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is 
actively  working  on  with  the  various 
tribes  concerned. 

This  Joint  action  of  the  Indians,  the 
State,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
represents  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
Important  steps  that  has  been  taken  in 
Indian  affairs  for  a  good  many  years. 

I  am  also  Introducing  a  bill  which  win 
provide  for  the  termination  of  Federal 
supervision  over  Indian  affairs  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  this 
House  will  agree  that  the  withdrawal  of 


Federml  supervision  from  California  In- 
diaai  It  timely.  Such  withdrawal,  how- 
ercr.  Is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  very  complicated  ownership 
pattern  on  Indian  lands  In  CalifomiA. 
with  over  115  reservations  and  ran- 
cherlas  to  be  dealt  with. 

This  withdrawal  proposal  has  been 
worked  on  ever  since  the  new  Indian 
Commisiloner  came  into  office  over  a 
ye«r  and  a  half  ago  and  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  all  of  the  Indian  bands  in 
the  State  of  California  and  the  State  offi- 
cials. I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  affected  by  this  bill  are  In  favor 
of  It  However,  because  of  the  very 
ccmplicated  problem  involved,  the  bill 
will  need  very  thorough  consideration. 
My  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  in- 
tends to  give  it  very  careful  attenUon 
before  reporting  on  It. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  made 
a  great  de&l  of  progress  during  the  past 
year  In  connection  with  iU  withdrawal 
from  California.  However.  In  order  to 
complete  the  job,  leglslatloQ  of  this  type 
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HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

Of  THI  ROTTBB  OP  RZPRSSSNTATIVn 

Thur9day.  AprU  10.  1952 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  the  eminent 
judges  of  my  district,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Q.  Hoffman,  of  the  municipal 
court  of  Maasllkm,  Ohio.  I  believe  his 
letter  raises  a  question  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  every  Member  of  the  House. 
Bis  letter  reads  as  follows: 

I  ICaaca  T,  1863. 

Tbs  Bonorable  Fsajnc  T.  Bow, 

tixttnth  District  Representative,  th4 
Bouse  of  RepresentaUves.  Washlmffton, 
D.  C. 

TtammAMLM  aa :  We  bad  an  incident  In  my 
court  this  date  that  I  cannot  understand*  so 
I  am  asldng  you  to  clarify  It  for  me. 

There  was  an  Italian  boy.  aged  30  years, 
who  appeared  on  a  traflle  Ttolatlon.  and  upon 
toqutiy,  I  found  that  he  came  to  thia  coun- 
try a  years  ago.  That  would  make  him  IS 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  entry.  He  says 
he  is  ctealfled  IV-F  according  to  our  draft 
regutatfcMH. 

Tb*  point  I  cannot  understand  is  why,  ta 
the  name  of  freedom  and  justice  to  the  young 
defenders  of  our  democracy,  should  we  allow 
any  person  to  enter  this  country  when  their 
age  tails  within  the  confines  of  our  draft 
laws,  for  then  to  sit  here  and  enjoy  the  lib- 
crtlee  that  stlU  remain,  when  their  own  coun- 
try U  la  jaopardy  and  we  in  Aaaerlca  are  oom- 
pelling  oiu  youths  to  leave  their  native  land 
and  ail  the  ahoes  ol  the  Immigrant  by  pro- 
tentlng  and  defending  the  ooontry  they  left 
to  the  extent  of  ioaa  at  life  and  blood,  or  at 
least  the  dlsruptton  ot  our  chUdren's  plaiM 
for  the  future. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  allow  persons  to 
enter  this  country  whose  age  is  within  our 
draft  age  limit.  They  should  stay  home 
where  they  can  beet  help  ui  straighten  out 
their  own  ho'ase. 

Sincerely  yours, 

TBI  MuNKnPAL  CotriT  op  Massollok, 

Boam  O.  HomiAif.  Judge. 


Btatx  receiving  this  letter  from  the 
Judge,  he  has  forwarded  me  further  In- 
formation which  reads  as  follows: 

Just  this  morning,  a  young  Spaniard  ap- 
peared before  me  for  operating  a  motor  ve- 
hicle wttbout  an  operator^  lloenee,  this  ar- 
rest having  resulted  from  the  inveettgatlon  of 
a  minor  accident  iUTOlvlng  the  defendant. 
Upon  Inquiry.  I  And  that  he  entered  this 
country  S  or  S  months  ago.  being  vouched 
for  by  a  friend.  He  has  no  relatlyes  in  this 
country.  He  la  working  steadily  at  one  of 
our  factories,  is  20  years  of  age  and  is  classi- 
fied as  IV-P  aeeordlng  to  o\nr  draft  reguia- 


In  having  two  such  cases  appear  teton  me 
In  kaa  than  a  month's  time  makes  me  shud- 
der within  to  think  of  how  many  there  may 
be  throughout  these  United  States  unfit  for 
military  serrlce,  yet  strong  enough  to  replace 
our  boys  here  who  have  been  compelled  to 
take  up  the  sword  and  tread  on  foreign  soil. 
resulUng  in  the  loss  of  life  and  Umb. 

I  believe  Judge  Hoffman  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  bringing  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  wondering.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  other  such  incidents  have  occurred 
throughout  the  Nation? 


Sebare  of  the  Steel  Indastry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C  AUCHINCLOSS 


IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVE8 
Thursday.  AprU  10.  1952 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  place  myself  on  record  as  being 
vehemently  and  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  arbitrary  action  of  the  President  in 
•elxlng  the  steel  Industry  which  is  a  shat- 
tering threat  to  the  very  fundamentals 
of  American  freedom.  TYve  free  oiter- 
prise  flystem  on  which  our  country  has 
become  great  has  been  based  on  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  that  great  docu- 
ment the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  guaranties  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are  jeopardised,  our  whole 
American  economic  framework  is  under- 
mined 

Of  course,  everyone  knew  that  a  stop- 
page  in  the  production  of  steel  would 
bring  about  most  serious  consequences 
not  only  In  our  »<v^nAiny  but  In  the  de- 
fense of  our  cotmtry,  but  such  a  threat 
was  apparent  ever  since  the  demands  of 
the  labor  unions  were  made  on  the  steel 
industry.  Instead  of  proceeding  in  a 
nonpartisan  manner  and  employing  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  President  adopted. 
If  not  actually  implemented,  a  policy  of 
partisanship  In  the  efforts  to  resolve 
these  differences  between  labor  and  in- 
dustry; such  a  policy  has  engendered 
bittemeas  and  strife,  and  now  it  has 
ended  in  rank  Injustice  if  not  unconsti- 
tutional action. 

The  President  has  acted  like  any  dic- 
tator found  in  the  c^MpniMn^irtif  coun- 
tries. His  action  is  practically  identical 
with  the  operations  of  Stalin  who  seises 
private  piopcity  at  will,  to  be  used  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  ideas  of  the  state. 
This  is  a  shocking  thing  to  have  hap- 
pened in  America  and  all  the  people  of 


our  coimtry,  Including  both  Industry  and 
labor,  will  suffer  from  It.  We  cannot 
prosper  under  despotic  leadership  and 
unless  this  highhanded  and  executive 
lawlessness  is  stopped,  our  American 
economy  Is  doomed.  If  the  President  can 
seize  the  steel  Industry  for  Government 
operation,  what  is  there  to  prevent  him 
from  seizing  any  other  Industry  including 
agriculture  and  the  labor  unions  them- 
selves? 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  President  treats  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  nonchalant  and  matter-of-fact 
manner,  which  is  an  Insult  to  right- 
thinking  Americans.  But  there  is  one 
clause  in  this  message  which  is  frighten- 
ing because  It  indicates  a  trend  of 
thought  which  is  most  dangerous.  I  re- 
fer to  the  following: 

It  may  be.  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Congress  wiU  wish  to  pass  legislation  estab- 
lUhing  specific  terms  and  conditions  with 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  steel  mllla 
by  the  Government.  Bound  legislation  of 
this  character  might  be  very  desirable. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  that  after  the  per- 
petration of  the  act  Congress  might  make 
It  legal  and  that  a  definite  step  be  taken 
toward  the  socialisation  of  industry. 
That  must  never  happen  here  and  I  take 
heart  in  the  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  no  part  in  such  a 
plan.  They  will  tolerate  no  longer  this 
administration  which  promotes  such  pol- 
icies which  would  destroy  the  freedom  of 
America. 


Proposals  To  Stady  aad  lavestifatc  Telo- 
▼isioa.  Radio,  aad  Certaia  BoaUels,  Ib- 
do^Bg  Comic  Books 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  SKXAItaAa 

Hr  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRSSENTATIVXS 

Thwnday.  April  10. 1952 

Mr.  GATHINas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  has 
adopted  a  code  of  ethics  or  standards  for 
the  todustry.  This  code  applies  to  both 
radio  and  television  broadcasts.  Every 
parent  and  teacher  sulMcribes  to  the 
standards  set  out  in  the  code  of  ethics 
by  this  associatioiL  The  matter  of  en- 
forcing such  a  code  is  another  thing. 
That  is  left  up  to  the  managers  of  the 
broadcasting  and  television  stations. 
There  is  no  compulsion;  it  is  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  industry  itself.  It  is 
most  commendable  in  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters  to  adopt  these 
standards  for  the  broadcasts  that  are 
sent  out  to  4he  listeners  and  viewers 
throughout  the  land.  There  is  a  Ques- 
tion in  my  miiKl  whether  the  plan  will 
work  out  as  successfully  as  intended.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  types  of  programs 
that  are  put  on  the  air  indicates  tliat 
crime  must  pay  in  that  the  networks  and 
Individual  stations  persist  in  using  crime 
programs. 

About  2  years  ago  when  I  started  to 
work  on  this  over -all  problem  of  studying 
the  effect  of  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams on  the  minds  of  the  Nation's 
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youth,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. I  asked  him  for  any  helpful 
information  that  he  could  furnish  me 
with  reference  to  the  efTect  of  this  type 
of  program  on  crime  and  corruption. 
O-man  Hoover  was  most  cooperative  and 
placed  in  my  hands  valuable  data  which 
aided  me  greatly  in  the  work  I  was  un- 
dertaking. In  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me  he 
brought  out  the  point  that  directors  of 
crime  programs  were  emphasizing  that 
crime  does  not  pay.  Most  of  such  pro- 
grams do  bring  out  such  a  moral;  how- 
ever, in  so  many  instances  children  of  all 
ages  have  listened  attentively  to  shows 
depicting  bandits  and  hoodlums  who  are 
engaged  in  vicious  law  violations.  Chil- 
dren's programs  should  reflect  respect 
for  parents,  high  morals,  clean  living, 
fair  play,  and  good  behavior.  These 
programs  should  bring  out  ethical  ideals 
which  are  characteristic  of  American 
life. 

Despite  all  effort  *o  control  crime  in 
this  country,  violations  of  the  law  con- 
tinue to  increase.  In  1910.  55  out  of 
100,000  male  citizens  were  charged  with 
some  type  of  offense.  In  1935, 140  out  of 
100.000  male  citizens  were  lodged  in  jail 
charged  with  some  kind  of  crime.  In 
25  years  time  the  number  of  male  of- 
fenders had  almost  trebled.  A  great 
deal  of  work  is  being  done  to  make  for 
better  programs;  a  great  deal  of  work 
needs  to  be  done  to  keep  ofF  the  airways 
many  horror  and  crime  stories.  So 
many  of  these  stories  are  like  an  opiate, 
you  have  to  have  more  and  more.  A 
larger  dose  is  required  each  time  one 
indulges. 

The  air  waves  belong  to  the  pteople. 
The  listeners  and  viewers  of  radio  and 
television  programs  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  should  demand,  decent  and 
wholesome  entertainment.  In  so  many 
instances  these  programs  have  been  un- 
wholesome, undermining  and  most 
harmful  in  effect.  It  is  not  my  piupose 
to  condemn  radio  and  television  in  gen- 
eral, as  these  media  of  expression  gen- 
erally have  proven  their  worth.  In  a 
recent  survey  of  four  professional  groups, 
314  questionnaires  were  sent  out.  These 
groups  were  asked,  among  other  things, 
"Do  radio  crime  programs  have  an  emo- 
tional and  psychological  effect  on  chil- 
dren?" Ninety  percent  answered  "Yes" 
and  10  percent  answered  "No."  Another 
Question  asked  was.  "If  so,  do  they  have 
a  good  or  bad  effect?"  Ninety-seven 
percent  answered  "bad  effect";  3  per- 
cent answered  "good  effect." 

Another  survey  w&s  conducted  by  the 
Southern  California  Association  for  Bet- 
ter Radio  and  Television.  The  survey 
was  made  in  Los  Angeles  and  covered  six 
television  channels  on  programs  televised 
for  a  period  of  1  week  between  the  hours 
of  6  p.  m.  and  9  p.  m.  The  week's  total 
showed  91  murders,  seven  stage  holdups, 
three  kidnapings,  ten  thefts,  four  bvir- 
glaries,  two  cases  of  arson,  two  Jail 
breaks,  one  murder  by  explosion,  one 
suicide,  one  case  of  blackmail,  many 
cases  of  assault  and  battery.  Drunken- 
ness and  brawls  were  numerous. 

There  is  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee    at    this    time    a    resolution 


which  I  introduced,  vesting  Jurisdiction 
in  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  to  make  an  investigation  of 
radio  and  television  programs.  Another 
study  that  should  be  made  by  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  is  that  of  looking  into 
the  matter  of  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  objectionable  booklets, 
magazines,  and  comic  books,  particularly 
the  small,  pocket-size  type,  which  are 
sold  at  the  corner  drug  store.  Not  all 
of  these  books  are  scurrilous  in  nature, 
but  many  of  them  are  most  imwhole- 
some,  indecent,  and  immoral.  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  and  investigation  of  this  tjn^e 
of  literature  that  is  flooding  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  American  youth  is  entitled  to  and 
Should  receive  at  our  hands  the  highest 
type  of  educational  advantages.  The 
programs  that  come  into  tlie  American 
home,  as  well  as  the  reading  material 
that  is  available  for  distribution  to  young 
people,  should  be  wholesome  and  con- 
ducive to  good  conduct. 


EncroachmeBt  on  Property  Rights  of 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  Mississmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB3E>rrATIVB8 

Thursday.  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland.  Miss.,  relative  to  the 
encroachment  of  the  property  rights  of 
States: 

Whereas  tiie  lands  and  all  rights  of  owner- 
■hlp  In  lands  lying  under  navigable  waters 
within  the  boundtirles  of  the  several  States 
have  always  been  recognized  by  all  Interested 
parties,  governments  and  governmental  In- 
stitutions, including  the  United  States  Su- 
preme C9urt,  as  the  property  of  the  States 
and  those  claiming  through  them,  that  Court 
confirming  such  ownership  and  denjring  that 
the  United  States  owned  any  interest  there- 
in, and  by  virtue  of  such  ownership  and 
without  notice  of  claim  to  the  contrary,  the 
many  bays,  ports,  harbors,  and  other  prop)erty 
have  been  improved,  constructed,  and  main- 
tained through  the  efforts  of  the  lawful  own- 
ers of  such  property;  and 

Whereas  it  now  appears  that  employee* 
Of  the  United  States  while  presuming  them- 
selves to  be  the  Government  seek  to  con- 
fiscate, appropriate  or  destroy  the  property 
rights  aforesaid  in  a  manner  inimical  to  the 
general  welfare.  In  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  discredit  of  the  Institution  which 
they,  while  bound  to  protect,  now  seek  to 
destroy:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  mayor  and  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  the  City  of  Cleveland.  Miss.,  That 
we,  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  and  honest 
Government,  do  hereby  petition  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  adopt  H.  R.  4484. 
bill  8.  940,  or  more  adequate  and  proper 
legislation  to  protect  the  rights  aforesaid, 
and  to  defeat  by  any  lawful  means  within 
their  power  any  legislation,  scheme,  device, 
rule,  regulation  or  announcement  destruc- 
tive of  sxich  or  other  rights,  whenever  and 


wherever  such  Invasion  may  be  attempted: 
and  that  the  city  attorney  present  copies 
hereof  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  that 
they  be  not  unmindful  that  the  people  look 
to  them  for  protection  against  totalitarian 
government  and  ravages  of  evil  men  who 
would  betray  this  Nation  even  to  utter  de- 
struction. 

Resolved  atKl  adopted,  by  unanimous  vote. 
this  February  5,  1952. 

Wattix  Bishop. 

Afoyor. 


Arkaasas  Hero  To  Get  NatioB's  Highest 
Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATXVX8 

Thursday,  April  10.  19S2 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  Associated 
Press  di-spatch  from  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette of  April  7,  1952: 

Akothxb  Bio  Dat  foe  "Scoom" — ^AaKAMSAs 
Hexo   To   Orr   Natiok's   Hichxst   Awabs 

PaiDAT 

STtriTOAK,  AprU  7.— Preckle-faced  First 
Lt.  Uoyd  L.  (Scooter")  Burke  of  Stuttgart 
learned  today  that  he  is  to  receive  the  Con- 
gTMilonal  Medal  of  Honor — the  Nation's 
tllghwei  decoration  for  mUltary  bravery. 

"It's  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me."  said  the  brown-haired,  blue- 
eyed  Arkansan.  credited  with  killing  more 
than  100  Communists. 

It  will  be  the  eighth  decoration  Burke  has 
earned  in  Korea.  Included  are  the  Dlstln- 
guUhed  Service  Cross,  the  Slaver  Star,  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  BronM  Star. 

He  said  his  wife,  a-year-old  son.  Gary. 
mother  and  three  sisters  would  accompany 
him  to  Washington  Thursday.  The  Medal 
of  Honor  will  be  presented  to  him  and  two 
other  American  soldiers  Friday  by  President 
Truman,  probably  at  the  White  House. 

The  two  others  are  Marine  Master  Sgt. 
Harold  B.  Wilson,  of  Birmingham,  and  CpL 
Rodolfo  Hernandez,  of  Fowler.  Calif. 

Burk<  is  the  second  native  of  Arkansas 
Who  has  won  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  Korea. 

Since  his  return  here  February  26,  the 
young  officer  has  been  getting  reacquainted 
With  his  son.  who  was  7  months  old  when 
Burke  left  for  Korea.  His  wife,  Virginia,  la 
a  sUth-grade  school  teacher  and  the  slightly 
built  lieutenant  has  been  baby  sitting  dur- 
ing the  daytime  whUe  his  wife  was  working. 
As  soon  as  the  school  term  ends,  she  and 
Gary  wlU  Join  Burke  at  Fort  Benning,  Oa.. 
where  he  has  been  assigned  when  his  leave 
Is  completed. 

Bxirke,  who  Is  27,  said  he  expected  to  re- 
port to  the  Army's  Infantry  center  at  Fort 
Benning  about  AprU  14.  He  intends  to  re- 
main In  the  Army  and  hopes  to  soon  add  an- 
other sUver  bar  to  his  shoulder,  designating 
the  rank  of  captain. 

Burke,  who  may  be  the  most  decorated 
American  soldier  to  come  out  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  won  all  his  medals  In  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half  with  the  Fifth  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment at  the  First  Cavalry  Division. 
BOW  RB  wolf  oiaimcriuw 

Details  of  the  action  for  which  Lieutenant 
Burke  is  to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor  were 
released  by  Fifth  Regiment  Headquarters, 
and  many  of  them  are  Included  in  the  offl- 
cial  citation. 
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It  was  the  fifth  day  of  a  battle  near  Chong 
Dong.  Weary  of  being  pinned  down  by  en- 
emy fire,  the  young  officer  "Just  went  berserk" 
and  attacked.  Sometimes  he  had  help,  at 
other  times  he  fought  alone. 

He  threw  grenades  and  mowed  the  enemy 
with  a  machine  gun.  He  eanght  enemy  gre- 
nades in  the  air  and  hurled  them  back. 
After  the  stirring  action,  260  Reds  lay  dead. 
The  officer,  himself,  was  credited  with  dla- 
poelng  of  more  than  100  ot  the  enemy.  That 
was  on  October  28,  1901. 

The  citation  says  Burke  took  over  eom- 
mand  of  86  men  of  the  First  Cavalry  Division 
after  they  bad  been  pinned  down  by  enemy 
fire  from  atop  a  hUI. 


Fair  Prices  fer  Com 
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Armed  with  grenades,  Burke  ran  to  an 
open  knoU  and  tossed  the  explosives  at  the 
enemy.  Then  be  returned,  picked  up  a  ma- 
chine gun  and  fired  three  boaea  of  ammuni- 
tion at  Red  positions.  Several  men  joined 
him,  but  retreated  after  enemy  fire  was  In- 
tensified. The  young  Arkansan  kept  on 
fighting. 

Burke  rallied  his  men  and  charged  again. 
The  fight  ended  after  enemy  positions  had 
been  wiped  out.  A  witness  to  the  lieuten- 
ant's bravery  was  8fc.  Arthur  L.  Fcmtm  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  who  fought  much  of  the 
time  with  Burke  and  hlmaeU  was  awarded 
the  SUver  Star.  In  the  action.  Biirke  and 
two  at  his  men  suffered  minor  wounds. 

Rcteting  the  fight.  Burke  said  they  had 
been  promised  relief  If  they  took  a  rtdge.  "1 
went  beraerk  thlnfctng  only  of  getting  the  Job 
done  BO  we  could  quit  fighting.  I  waant 
aoarad  anto  it  was  all  oitmr.  and  I  saw  all 
those  dead  people  lying  around." 

■OIVIS  m  WOKLB  WAB  n 

Burke  said  the  Army  kept  its  promise  and 
*I  havcat  had  any  more  combat  alnoe  that 
BlSbt." 

Burke  was  born  near  Arkansas  Post  Sep- 
tember 29,  1924.  and  his  famUy  moved  here 
the  next  year.  He  enrolled  at  Henderson 
State  Teachers  College  at  Arkadelphia  In 
1943,  but  joined  the  Army  the  next  year  and 
served  8  years  during  World  War  IL 

After  his  dischaife  In  194e.  he  became  an 
tnsunmce  agent  and  married.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  college  and  was  graduated  together 
with  his  wife  In  1960.  and  as  an  honor  BOTC 
cadet  with  a  Reserve  commission. 

Be  returned  to  war  In  the  fall  of  1960. 

When  he  left  for  Korea.  Burke  weighed  120 
pounds.  When  be  returned,  be  was  80 
pounds  heavier.  He  attributes  the  gain  to 
akllng  In  Japan,  where  he  rested  after  com- 
bat before  returning  home  last  month. 

anm  askamsahs  Howoaxb 

Lieutenant  Burke  Is  at  least  the  fotirteenth 
Dative  or  resident  of  Arkansas  who  has  won 
the  Nation's  blithest  award. 

Two  won  the  decoration  in  the  Korean  war, 
eight  In  World  War  n,  one  In  World  War  I, 
two  In  the  Indian  wars  and  one  in  the  ClvU 
War.    They  are: 

ClvU  Waiv-Sgt.  WUllam  EUls.  naUve  of 
Bngland,  who  entered  the  United  States  Army 
at  UtUe  Bock. 

Indian  Wars — Pompey  Factor  and  John 
Ward,  natives  of  Arkansas. 

World  War  I — Oen.  Dotiglas  MacArthur.  of 
Little  Rock. 

World  War  n— Capt.  Maurice  ("F^tsle") 
Brltt  of  Lonoke  and  Fort  Smith;  Navy  Lt. 
Nathan  Gordon  (Arkansas'  Lieutenant  Gor- 
emor)  of  Morrllton;  Sgt.  James  R.  Hendrlx. 
Lepanto;  Marine  Prt.  Wilson  D.  Watson, 
Sarle:  U.  Edgar  H.  Lloyd.  BlythevUIe  (post- 
humous): Pfc.  William  H.  Thomas.  Wynne 
and  Brlnkley,  (pcathumoiis) ;  Capt.  Seymour 
W.  Terry,  Uttle  Rock  ( posthumo\is ) ;  and 
Pharmacist's  Mate  (Ic)  Jack  WlUlams,  Har- 
rlsoB  (posthumous). 

Korea  Master  Sgt.  Hubert  L.  Lee.  for- 
merely  of  Kngland  and  Little  Rock;  Lieuten- 
ant Bivke. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSENTATTVES 
Thursday,  AprU  10.  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcoao.  I  should  like  to  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  National  Association  of  Con- 
sumers in  opposition  to  legislative  pro- 
poeals  for  resale-price  maintenance: 

For  many  ye^n  organised  consumer  groups 
have  consistently  opposed  the  practice  of 
resale-price  maintenance  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Federal  and  State  Enabling  Acts  and 
have  MUght  to  have  such  acts  repealed. 

It  Is  not  in  the  constuner  interest  to  para- 
lyse competitive  pricing  at  the  retail  level 
regardless  of  the  cost  dlfTerentlals  i>etween 
different  types  of  outlets  or  services  ren- 
dered. The  history  of  retalUng  Is  a  record 
of  continuous  evolution  of  new  forms  and 
new  practices  to  meet  changing  circum- 
stances, thus  widening  the  area  of  consumer 
choice  with  respect  to  conditions  of  sale. 
Beeale-prk«  maintenance,  establishing  uni- 
form prices  or  setting  a  floor  under  prices 
for  partlctilar  branded  articles,  is  contrary 
to  our  proudly  proclaimed  principle  of  a 
free  competitive  economy. 

We  are  told  that  some  retaUers  or  retail 
groups  have  used  branded  Items  as  "loss 
leaders";  that  is  to  say,  they  have  sold  these 
products  below  "net  Invoice  cost"  (for  other 
than  emergency  reasons),  taking  advantage 
of  national -brand  advertising  by  manufac- 
turers for  their  own  promotional  purposes. 

There  Is  no  evidence  showing  to  what  ex- 
tent this  practice  does.  In  fact,  exist.  In 
their  study  on  resale  price  maintenance  put>- 
llahed  In  December  1946,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  declared  that  their  investiga- 
tion Indicated  that  even  when  chain  stores, 
department  stores,  and  supermarkets  were 
said  to  be  "selling  below  cost."  these  lower 
prices  "yielded  substantial  average  gross 
margins  over  Invoice  cost  of  goods  In  an 
market  areas  visited." 

Unfair  promotional  practices  such  as  aales 
below  net  invoice  costs  cannot  be  properly 
corrected  by  creating  the  ineqtUties  and 
rigidities  shovm  to  adhere  in  resale  price 
maintenance  as  it  has  developed  in  this 
country  since  the  early  thirties,  particularly 
In  some  categories  of  consumer  goods. 

Unfair  discount  practices  can  l>e  controlled 
through  clarification  and  efficient  enforce- 
ment of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  provided 
necessary  appropriations  are  made  avaUabla 
for  the  purpose. 

Small  retailers  with  initiative  and  Imagi- 
nation can  meet  the  mass  buying  advantages 
of  large  retail  outlets  and  systems  by  such 
constructive  action  as  forming  retailer  co- 
operatives, etc..  without  prejudicing  the  con- 
sumer interest  by  developing  a  structure  of 
private  price  control  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  has  become  a 
cloak  for  many  conspiracies  In  restraint  of 
trade,  "to  be  expected  from  a  system  of  pri- 
vate price  fixing  unregulated  by  public  au- 
thortty." 

In  their  Investigation  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance practices  during  the  1930's  (data 
to  1939),  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
ported, particularly  with  respect  to  the  drug. 
toUet  goods  and  cosmetics  fields,  that  the  re- 
sult was  apparently  to  raise  prices  substan- 
tially (over  a  range  of  6H  percent  to  11  per- 
cent) In  the  mass  distribution  outlets  based 
on  records.  Some  small  independents  de- 
clared their  prices  had  come  down  under 
resale  price  maintenance,  but  they  were 
mainly  relying  on  menvory  which,  according 


to  the  Federal  Trade  Commleslon,  was  Ukdy 
to  be  effected  by  Intensive  propaganda  from 
the  so-called  fair-trade  associations. 

A  Dun  ft  Bradstreet  survey  reported  in 
1989.  and  Investigatioiu  by  private  consumer 
groups  during  the  controversy  over  proposals 
for  resale  price  maintenance  In  the  District 
Of  ColiunbU  1046-46.  showed  comparable  i«- 
sulta.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  ex- 
penses of  private  State  and  local  "fair-trade 
committees"  set  up  to  poUce  these  price- 
fixing  arrangements  have  also  to  come  out  of 
the  consumer's  dollar. 

One  result  of  resale  price  maintenance  has 
been  to  strengthen  the  development  of  strong 
cooperating  trade  associations  at  various 
levels,  which  as  the  NRA  dlscloeures  revealed, 
is  often  a  prelude  to  monopoly  action.  In 
many  cases  trade  associations  of  retailers  (as 
the  National  Association  of  RetaU  Druggists) 
and  of  wholesalers  have  put  strong  pressxire 
(coercion)  on  unwilling  manufacturers  to 
oooperate.  even  to  the  extent  of  making  iden- 
tical agreements  as  those  made  by  other 
manufacturers.  Such  action  not  only  facU- 
itates  perpendiculfu*  price  fixing  but  also 
horizontal  agreements  in  conflict  with  our 
expressed  policy. 

The  assertion  that  small -business  men  will 
berulned  unless  resale  price  maintenance  is 
strengthened  and  even  extended  by  nonsigner 
clauses  hardly  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  ex- 
perience In  those  few  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  so  far  have  been  able  to 
resist  the  pressures  for  private  price 
agreements. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  unfair  {vactloes, 
when  they  exist,  should  be  dealt  with  di- 
rectly. "As  a  corrective  cf  objecttonable  fea- 
tures of  price  competition.'*  reported  the 
Fed«-al  Trade  Commission  December  1945, 
"resale  price  maintenance  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  price  competition  that  is  eco- 
nomically unsound  or  Is  unfairly  used  In 
trade  and  price  competition  that  is  economi- 
cally sound  and  in  the  pbllc  interest  becatise 
It  results  in  adequate  service  to  the  public 
at  prices  coiulstent  with  differences  in  con- 
sumer service  rendered  by  dealers  using  dif- 
ferent methods  of  distribution. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  wide- 
spread indications  that  resale  price  mainte- 
nance agreements  were  holding  prices  at  an 
artificially  high  level  despite  the  fact  that  a 
sound  economy  called  for  the  most  imagina- 
tive and  efficient  techniques  with  low  costs 
and  prices  In  moving  goods  and  services  from 
the  point  of  production  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  ooiUd  tise  them.  This  Is  stlU 
necessary  in  the  long  view  If  we  are  to  take 
full  advantage  of  otir  vast  productive  capac- 
ity, avoid  depressions,  and  bring  about 
abundance  for  alL 


Presidential  Primaries  Skoald  Be  Held  h 
AU  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or  asxANSAs 

D^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  AprU  10.  1952 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  1952 
will  be  a  year  of  great  decisions  In  Uiis 
country.  This  will  be  a  year  in  which 
the  people  will  speak  out  with  fervor  and 
determination.  The  great  masses  of  the 
population  desire  to  be  heard  and  are 
anxious  to  convey  their  wishes  and  con- 
elusions  with  respect  to  the  selection  of 
nominees  for  President  of  the  United 
states  for  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties.    These  people  feel  that 
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the  outmoded,  back-room  methods  of 
selecting  the  party  standard  bearer 
Should  and  must  be  discarded. 

Great  Interest  was  shown  in  the  pri- 
maries held  in  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
•hire.  Minnesota.  Nebraska,  and  Wis- 
consin by  the  electorate  of  those  States 
in  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Party  nominees.  These  pri- 
maries should  be  held  in  all  of  the  48 
States  so  that  the  will  of  the  voter  can 
be  known  in  making  the  selection  of  the 
two  major  candidates  who  will  compete 
for  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

The  politicians  should  not  make  the 
decision  of  the  major  parties'  candidates 
for  President.  So  many  times  the  choice 
of  the  people  themselves  is  not  that  of 
the  leadership  in  the  parties.  At  the 
present  time  the  Presidential  candidates 
are  chosen  by  party  conventions.  The 
members  of  the  party  conventions  are 
selected  by  the  party  leadership  through- 
out the  coxmtry.  These  leaders  hold 
meetings  in  the  various  congressional 
districts  and  name  candidates  who  may 
be  pledged  or  unpledged  in  behalf  of  a 
particular  aspirant  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. The  voters  within  the  various 
States  then  vote  for  these  candidates, 
although  the  voters  may  not  know  which 
candidate  for  President  such  a  person 
Will  vote  for  at  the  national  convention. 
The  politicians  and  not  the  people  choose 
the  party  nominee. 

Over  the  years  many  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
have  been  adopted  which  have  made  for 
a  better  and  stronger  America.  Invol- 
untary servitude  was  abolished  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.  In  tills  manner 
voting  privileges  were  extended  to  male 
and  female  alike.  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  seventeenth  constitutional  amend- 
ment Senators  were  chosen  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States.  Senator 
Smathirs,  of  Florida,  has  introduced  a 
resolution  providing  for  a  constitutional 
^unendment  calling  for  compulsory  pres- 
idential primaries.  It  requires  quite  a 
lot  of  time  to  have  a  resolution  such  as 
Senator  Smathers'  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  approved  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  through  vote  of  the  State  leg- 
islature, buch  a  proposal  could  not  be 
made  effective  during  1952. 

Representative  Charles  Bennitt  of 
Florida  has  introduced  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  bill  of  Representative  Ben- 
KfTT.  if  passed  by  both  Houses  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  would  become 
effective  immediately.  Under  the  Ben- 
nett proposal  the  Attorney  General  may 
enter  into  a  cooperative  relationship 
with  such  States  as  wish  to  participate 
in  presidential  primaries.  The  Federal 
Government  would  pay  the  cost  of  the 
primaries  up  to  a  ceiling  of  20  cents  per 
voter.  These  primaries  would  not  bind 
the  convention;  however,  the  result  of 
such  primaries  would  have  a  strong 
psychological  effect  upon  the  two  major 
conventions.  The  delegates  to  the  con- 
ventions would  almost  unanimously  vote 
the  decision  of  the  people  who  selected 
them.  Many  Members  of  the  House 
have  Joined  Representative  Bennett  in 
sponsoring  his  bill.  I  am  glad  to  be  one 
of  these  sponsors. 


For  a  number  of  years  quite  a  lot  of 
sentiment  has  developed  on  behalf  of 
nominating  presidential  candidates  by 
primaries.  Back  in  1911  several  such 
bills  were  introduced  in  Congress.  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  Wilson  favored  presiden- 
tial primaries,  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  others  who  supported  legislation 
providing  for  nomination  of  candidates 
by  primaries.  The  main  reasons  that 
such  bills  were  not  passed  was  because 
of  constitutional  difficulties.  The  ap- 
proach that  is  now  presented  by  Mr. 
Bennett  would  avoid  any  constitutional 
difficulties. 

It  was  hoped  when  these  bills  were 
introduced  ik  January  that  this  kind  of 
legislation  would  be  passed  in  ample 
time  to  be  effective  in  the  1952  conven- 
tions. It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  this 
can  be  done  since  only  a  few  months 
remain  before  the  first  convention  in 
Chicago  in  the  early  part  of  July.  The 
movement,  however,  should  gain  suffi- 
cient momentum  to  insure  success  before 
the  conventions  in  1956. 


Last  CliaBce  To  Save  New  Eaf land  MUlt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PFNKSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  news  story  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  24  entitled  "Wave  of 
Woolen  and  Worsted  Mill  Closings  Hits 
New  England  Area."  recalled  to  my  mind 
an  address  delivered  January  17,  1952. 
before  the  Greater  Lawrence  Chamber 
of  Commerce  by  Francis  W.  Wliite,  presi- 
dent. American  Woolen  Co. 

Mr.  White's  address  is  entitled  "Last 
Chance  To   Save   New   England   Mills," 

and  in  it  he  refers  to  the  then  prevailing 
governmental  and  union  employee  poli- 
cies which,  luiless  corrected,  would  lead 
directly  to  the  moving  of  New  England 
woolen  mills  in  particular,  to  another 
section  of  the  Nation  where  both  politi- 
cal and  union  leadership  together  with 
the  natural  characteristics  of  the  region, 
would  lend  encouragement  to  new  in- 
dustries. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  Mr.  White's 
forecast  Is  coming  to  pass,  for  appar- 
ently the  political  and  union  leadership 
in  New  England  areas  concerned  are  un- 
willing to  make  a  realistic  approach  to 
the  problem  of  retaining  their  great  in- 
dustry. This  causes  great  suffering  to 
the  union  workers  and  their  families  in 
the  area. 

The  welfare  of  the  Nation  cannot  be 
served  by  the  uprooting  of  an  entire  in- 
dustry from  one  section  of  the  country 
for  location  elsewhere.  While  unques- 
tionably the  new  area  will  benefit,  the 
old  region  will  lose  and  speaking  gen- 
erally, the  economy  of  the  Nation  wiU 
not  be  bettered. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Mr.  White's  address  and  the  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  the  Recobo: 


IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  3< 

1953] 
TtxTTLM    IfAuora — Wavi    or    Woolsh    an 
Woisnm  Mnx  CLOcnras  Hm  New  ZKauan 


Nkw  Touc. — A  number   of  Mew   KngUnd 

wonted  and  woolen  mills  have  cloaed  or  are 
about  to  doae  aa  tlie  UMtuatry  atayed  flat  on 
lu  back. 

Arlington  MUla.  lAwrence,  Maaa..  Mf  wor- 
sted unit  of  William  Whitman  Co.,  ta  prac- 
tically cloeed.  It's  finishing  cloth  on  band 
but  la  not  starting  production  against  any 
new  orders.  The  spinning,  weaving,  and 
mending  deoartments  are  entirely  cloeed  and 
only  the  finishing  unit  Is  In  operation  with 
between  200  to  300  employees. 

A  year  ago  Arlington  was  employing  around 
4.000  workers.  However.  Its  combing  depart- 
ment (capable  of  turning  out  600.000  pounds 
of  tops  a  week)  was  sold,  having  been  closed 
previously.  This  unit  formerly  employed 
around  1,000.  Of  the  8.000  woraers  that 
would  normally  be  at  work  In  the  other  de- 
partments, less  than  10  percent  are  now  em- 
ployed. 

The  Arlington  division  has  a  weekly  ca- 
pacity of  200.000  pounds  of  worsted  yam. 
25.000  pounds  of  woolen  yam.  and  200,000 
yards  of  cloth. 

Sven  the  finishing  department  Is  not  likely 
to  continue  In  operation  long.  The  gray 
(unflnlahed)  cloth  remalulng  Is  owned  partly 
by  the  company  and  partly  by  customers. 
As  instructions  come  through,  this  is  dyed 
and  then  the  goods  are  shipped  out.  The 
cloth  could  all  be  finished  In  short  order  if 
Instructions  were  given  by  the  head  o(Bce  la 
New  York. 

Two  mUls  belonging  to  American  Woolen 
Co.,  the  giant  In  the  Industry,  are  running 
out  of  orders  and  will  close  "unless  new  busi- 
ness is  booked  darned  soon,"  according  to  a 
company  execuUve.  They  are  Sawyer  MUl  at 
Dover.  N.  H..  a  smaU  woolen  mill,  and  Purl- 
tan  Mills  at  Plymouth.  Mass..  a  worsted 
weaver. 

nx  Mnxa  otrr  or  Twnrrr-rouB  utxrt 

Six  of  the  company's  twenty-four  planta 
are  already  closed  due  to  generally  bad  tex- 
tile conditions.  They  are  Arden  MUl  at 
Pltchburg,  Mass.,  Ayer  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
Globe  at  Utlca.  N.  T..  and  Manton  at  Manton, 
R.  I.,  all  worsted  units.  Also  shut  down 
are  Assabet  MUl  at  Maynard.  Mass..  a  woolen 
tmlt.  and  Bradford  at  LoulsvUle.  Ky.,  a  yam 
mill.  The  company  says  it  has  no  imme- 
diate plans  for  reopening  any  of  these  mllla. 

The  Adams,  Mass.,  mills  of  Berkshire  Fine 
Spinning  Associates.  Inc..  employing  about 
2.000  workers,  will  be  closed  this  week,  due 
to  poor  business,  although  the  company  ex- 
pressed the  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  resume 
operations  next  week.  Berkshire,  which  la 
one  of  the  largest  cotton  corporations  In  the 
country,  noted  that  lu  Adams  mills  have 
been  on  a  3-day  week  since  last  summer. 

Small  fellows  are  shutting  up  in  New  Eng- 
land, too.  A  Holyoke,  Mass.,  maker  of  spe- 
cialty textUe  yams  has  Just  cloeed  perma- 
nently, the  chief  reason  being  lack  of  Oot- 
ernment  orders,  which  made  up  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  company's  $3,000,000  sales 
volume  last  year. 

COVZaNlCEKT  PaiCKS  DOWN 

Another  smaU  worsted  mUl  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  Is  about  to  close.  "Around  the  mid- 
dle of  last  year  up  to  30  percent  of  our  total 
business  was  for  the  Government  account, 
but  now  we  haven't  got  any  military  orders," 
the  president  of  this  mUl  complains.  He 
adds  that  he's  only  a  smaU  weaver  and  buyi 
his  yarn  from  others,  and  that  prices  at 
which  Government  business  haa  been  placed 
lately  would  only  cover  the  yam  cost,  aUow- 
Ing  nothing  for  weaving. 

Summing  up  the  market  situation,  an 
American  woolen  spokesman  says:  "The  wor- 
sted business  Is  really  In  terrible  shape,  but 
there  has  been  some  slight  activity  in  the 
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tuBotter  stuff,  namely,  flannels,  tweeda.  tad 
woolena.  The  Bocton  raw-wool  market  waa 
very  quiet  again  last  week,  as  it  has  been 
for  over  a  year  now,  except  for  minor 
■paanu  of  activity.  Prloea  were  quoted  about 
unchsoiged  from  previous  weeks. 

Dealers  bought  fine  wool  In  New  Mexico 
last  week  for  about  tl.iO  a  pound,  compared 
with  a  price  around  93.00  paid  for  the  same 
grade  at  thla  time  last  year.  Prtow  at  Aus- 
tralian auctions  remained  firm. 

The  ootton-textUe  altuation  waa  generally 
uninspiring  last  week.  Mild  buying  flurries 
In  print  cloth  were  noi  sufflclent  cause  for 
merctoants  to  even  hint  that  the  long- 
awaited  market  upswing  was  at  hand.  Prices 
rMnalned  about  the  same,  with  the  80-square 
print  cloth,  generally  regarded  as  the  bell- 
wether, holding  at  19  V^  cents  a  yard.  Some 
of  the  leading  mills  were  stlU  refusing  to 
meet  this  price,  however. 

Lavr  CsawcB  To  8avb  New  BHOuiirD  Mnxs 

(Address  given  January  17,  10S2,  before  the 
Greater  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
by  Francis  W.  White,  president,  American 
Woolen  Co.) 

I  am  speaking  to  you  tonight  to  ezplam 
why  this  company  moved  aome  of  Its  ma- 
chinery out  of  our  Lawrence  plants.  I  must 
also  tell  you  that  we  are  now  giving  serious 
oonsideratlon  to  moving  all  our  operations 
oat  of  this  and  other  New  England  com- 
munities. 

I  beUeve  that  you  would  like  me  to  explain 
why  we  are  doing  thla. 

I  wlU  neither  try  to  fool  you  with  a  lot  of 
weasel  words  nor  confuse  you  with  a  lot  of 
Blatlsttcs.  I  wUl,  however,  try  to  explain 
to  you  the  facts  of  our  present  conrpetltive 
situation  in  pUln  language  that  you  can 
readily  understand. 

-  I  win  give  you,  as  best  I  can.  a  full  and 
•candid  comparison  of  the  conditions  under 
wbleb  our  Industry  operates  here  in  th« 
North  with  those  under  which  it  would  oper- 
ate in  the  South.  I  will  speak  frankly  be- 
cause thla  problem  is  too  serious  for  any- 
thing except  plain  talk,  and  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  withhold  any  fact  or  opinion  that 
might  help  you  to  get  the  competltlwe  pic- 
ture clearly  in  your  minds. 

X  am  personaUy  deeply  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.  in 
Mew  England  and  about  the  Jobs  at  our  em- 
ployees, becaiise  I  am  one  at  those  employees. 

There  Is  soms  opinion  among  you  that  our 
purchase  of  a  mill  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  otir 
search  for  other  mill  sites  in  the  South  is 
a  bluff  to  frighten  both  our  workers  and  the 
people  of  this  area  and  that  we  ttave  ao  in- 
tention ot  taking  very  much  of  our  ma- 
chinery out  Of  New  England.  Thoas  of  you 
Who  know  me,  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  a 
bluffer.  I  will  say  no  nK>re  about  that,  but 
I  hope  that  you  wUl  consider  weU  the  mo- 
tivea  ot  people  who  mak«  those  remarks  so 
that  you  wlU  not  be  misled  by  any  such 
statements  or  opluloos. 

We  have  at  present  svery  intention  of  re- 
moving a  great  deal  more  of  our  machinery 
from  this  area.  Whether  any  of  it  wiU  re- 
main here  depends  entirely  on  whether  we 
and  our  workers  can  optrate  mills  In  this 
city  and  New  England  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  the  mills  and  the  workers  of  the  South. 

Much  of  this  is  your  problem,  but  there 
Is  a  part  of  It  that  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
company.  And  I  mean  our  whole  American 
Woolen  Co.  organization  from  the  president 
down  to  the  office  boy.  We  are  the  people — 
we  mill  people,  you  and  I — who  are  being 
hurt.  We  are  the  people  who  feel  the  impact 
of  southern  competition  on  this  business. 

We  are  the  people  who  can  make  it  go 
aonth  unlees  we  change  our  wajrs  and  face 
Wpto  facts  We  must  learn  again  how  to  op- 
erate this  Industry  profitably  in  this  area. 
In  all  seriousness  I  say  to  you  that  I  still 
think  It  can  be  done  under  ^utnged  con- 


We  have  all  heard  and  read  recent  state- 
ments and  speeches  made  by  people  wtoo 
never  sorted  wool,  ran  a  card,  tended  a 
spinning  frame,  or  (^>erated  a  loom.  Most 
of  them  never  ran  a  business  in  their  lives, 
never  had  to  compete  in  world  markets  to 
survive:  and  only  had  to  aak  someone  to  vote 
them  a  bigger  budget  if  they  ran  out  of 
money.  But  somehow  they  have  learned 
more  about  how  to  operate  this  great  Indus- 
try than  have  we  who  have  spent  most  of 
our  lives  working  in  texUles. 

I  would  like  to  see  their  theories  tested  in 
the  fires  of  competition.  If  these  self-styled 
textile  experts  who  profess  to  know  all  of  the 
answers  would  like  to  show  us  how  to  op- 
erate a  mlU  at  a  profit  in  this  area,  I  hereby 
offer  to  rent  them  any  one  of  our  mills  at  a 
nominal  rental  for  1  year.  They  can  keep 
whatever  profit  they  make  if  they  wUl  agree 
to  pay  any  losses  they  incur  and  pay  aU  of 
the  taxes  that  business  must  pay. 

Our  agreements  with  both  the  labor  or- 
ganizations with  which  we  are  working — the 
A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  CIO — should  allow  us  to 
accomplish  the  Job  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment must  do  if  we  are  going  to  find  the 
Bolutlons  to  this  problem.  Promises  of  co- 
operation made  at  the  public  platform  level, 
however,  must  from  now  on  be  matched  by 
an  honest  desire  to  work  things  out  at  the 
room  level  in  our  mllla.  AU  too  many  fine 
words  have  been  spoken  at  meetings  like 
thla  th&t  have  not  been  matched  by  action 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

I  have  no  doubts  about  the  ability  of  the 
people  who  work  for  the  American  Woolen 
Co.  I  have  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
many  of  them  and  know  that  they  are  the 
best  textile  workers  In  the  world.  Of  that 
1  am  certain,  but  I  say  to  you  who  work  with 
me  in  management,  and  who  work  with  us 
tn  the  mills,  that  our  position  Is  now  being 
challenged.  We  must  meet  that  challenge 
and  beat  It.  We  can  rest  on  our  laurels  no 
longer. 

As  president  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  1 
am  responsible  to  the  directors  and.  with 
them,  to  our  stockholders.  The  stock  of  thla 
company  Is  now  widely  held.  There  are  no 
great  holdings  In  the  hands  of  wealthy  men 
or  rich  Institutions.  We  have  over  20,000 
stockholders — many  of  them  people  like  our- 
selves— frlend3  and  neighbors  of  yours  and 
mine.  Many  of  them  depend  upon  their  dlv- 
idenda  for  a  part  of  their  living.  To  them 
we  owe  the  responsibUlty  of  operating  the 
business  at  a  profit. 

Every  Job  that  exists  In  the  American 
Woolen  Co.  today  represents  an  Investment 
of  over  96.000  in  buUdlngs,  machinery,  and 
working  capital.  Without  this  investment 
of  more  than  S6.000  per  Job  by  ttteee  stock- 
holders, the  Jobs  of  the  20,368  people  whom 
we  employ  today  oould  not  exist. 

We  also  have  an  obligation  to  our  work- 
ers— certainly  that  is  true — and  I  am  deeply 
conscious  of  this  great  obligation.  We  must 
try  to  provide  full  employment  for  our 
workers,  but  we  cannot  do  this  unless  ws 
can  operate  our  mills  at  a  profit. 

Our  ability  to  provide  employment  de- 
pends \ipon  our  ability  to  put  more  and  more 
capital  into  new  machinery  and  equipment. 
Unless  we  have  profits  to  plow  back  mto  tb« 
business,  or  with  which  to  attract  new  capi- 
tal, we  cannot  continue  to  provide  that  em- 
ployment. We  cannot  operate  on  sentiment, 
or  conversation,  or  false  promises,  or  with 
bad  advice. 

No  one  loves  New  England  and  the  New 
England  people  more  than  I  do.  I  was  bom 
here  and  have  speht  most  of  my  life  among 
you.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  ahall  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  here.  I  want  to  keep  our 
mills  running  here  In  New  England  and  in 
Lawrence.  But  if  I  do  this,  it  will  be  be- 
cause the  company  can  meet  competition, 
not  to  prove  that  I  lore  this  section  of  the 
country. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  char- 
•etar  and  ability  of  the  great  majority  of 


our  employees,  and  Z  number  a  great  many 
friends  among  tbem.  I  am  sure  that  my 
experience  as  a  mlU  manager  enables  me  to 
recognliie  textile  eflletency  when  I  see  It. 
But  I  must  see  It  to  a  higher  degree  than 
X  see  it  now. 

I  would  regret  greatly  taking  any  actlan 
that  would  cause  loss  of  empIo3rment  or 
hardship  for  our  people  as  individuals  or 
as  a  group.  But  you  must  realize,  as  must 
everyone  else,  that  no  miU  and  no  legitimate 
business  can  provide  employment  unless  It 
makea  a  profit  by  doing  so.  No  one  gets 
anything  for  nothing. 

Those  who  advise  slow-downs  which,  by 
the  way.  la  stUl  a  favorite  indoor  sport  of 
some  of  our  people,  are  not  belpmg  our  sit- 
uation. Arbitrary  limitations  on  onployees' 
production  that  are  now  in  force  make  our 
problem  acute  in  this  area. 

Hard  work  is  the  only  formula  for  success; 
and  you  who  have  children  to  educate,  homes 
to  pay  for,  and  who  hope  to  put  aside  a  few 
dollars  for  your  old  age  know  this  to  be 
true.  There  are  some  misguided  leaders  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  your  interests, 
and  the  mterests  of  the  company  can  never 
be  the  same.  I  say  to  you  tonight  that  this 
type  of  thinking  is  dangerous  indeed.  If 
you  follow  these  leaders  you  wlU  burn  your 
bridges  behind  you. 

I  realize  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year  which  has  been  unusually 
profitable  for  this  company.  We  showed  a 
profit  of  $11,861,082  at  the  end  of  October 
1061.  which  is  approximately  6  percent  <m 
aales  of.  roughly,  (360,000,000  for  the  year. 
That  is  neither  excessive  nor  out  of  line  with 
the  profit  ratio  of  most  American  businesses. 

Our  profits  came  almost  entirely  from  the 
performance  of  Government  contracts— > 
mostly  in  our  woolen  mllla— comparatively 
Uttle  in  the  Lawrence  mills  or  In  ths  worsted 
mills  generaUy. 

All  of  this  business  was  procured  by  bid- 
ding for  it,  strictly  on  a  price  basts,  without 
using  any  political  or  other  Influence.  I  say 
this  because  there  has  been  some  thought 
that  Lawrence  could  be  helped  by  political 
pressure  or  by  the  intervention  of  oui  unions 
in  the  awarding  of  Government  contracts. 
Nothing  la  further  from  the  fact,  as  has  been  • 
well  proven  in  recent  months. 

Without  that  Government  business,  1951 
would  have  been  one  of  the  worst  years 
in  our  history  with  sales  at  a  record  low  and 
with  losses  rvumlng  mto  the  mlUlona  of 
doUara 

We  are  not  going  to  be  misled  about  the 
seriousness  of  our  problem  by  our  earnings 
of  1951.  and  I  urge  that  you  too  be  not 
misled. 

A  continuance  of  the  defense  effort  may 
possibly  lead  to  a  continuance  of  satisfactory 
earnings  for  the  company  as  a  whole,  but 
unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  type  of  fab- 
rics required  by  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
worsted  mills  in  Lawrence  and  New  England 
WiU  still  have  to  depend  on  civilian  business. 
They  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  sur- 
vival almost  to  the  same  extent  as  If  there 
were  no  Government  business  available. 

This  company  must  find  a  way  to  operate 
these  mills  profitably  in  peacetime  as  well 
as  in  time  of  war  or  face  the  alternatlvea  of 
removal  or  liquidation. 

Let's  look  at  the  profit  record  of  this  com- 
pany: From  1929  to  1939,  the  American 
Woolen  Co.  lost  $35,000,000  in  its  operaUons 
and  liquidated  nearly  one-half  of  its  plants. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  depression  for  this 
Industry  in  1924,  the  company  was  in  good 
financial  condition  becauas  of  Its  earned 
surplus  and  because  of  two  stock  issues  m 
1920  and  1923.  Otherwise,  It  would  most 
probably  have  been  one  of  the  casualties  otf 
the  1930'B. 

The  company  is  rtlll  in  sound  flnancial 
condition,  btit  with  the  present  high  costs 
of  inventories,  payrolls,  and  other  operating 
charges,  our  working  capital  is  insufficient  tp 
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flnuvce  operatlona  without  bank  credit.  We 
use  bank  credit  to  a  very  substantial  amount, 
and  tbla  credit  woiild  surely  be  endangered 
iX  we  bad  anotber  succession  of  unprofitable 
years. 

I  have  told  you  these  financial  facts  of  oixr 
life  so  that  you  will  realize  how  Important 
It  is  to  have  our  earnings  and  profit  problems 
solved  on  a  permanent  basis.  We  cannot 
depend  upon  war  or  tbe  preparation  for  war 
to  maintain  our  solvency  and  our  existence. 

In  recent  months  we  have  heard  certain 
people  tell  the  textile  Industry  that  there 
are  troubles  with  its  operation  In  New  Eng- 
land that  can  be  cured  wltbout  moving  a 
mill  to  the  South;  that  the  removal  of  these 
troubles  by  legislation  ot  organizing  com- 
petitive areas  would  solve  our  problem. 

They  have  also  said  that  the  trouble  with 
thr  New  England  textile  Indiostry  Is  lack  of 
modern  equipment,  obsolete  mills,  Inefficient 
management,  and  the  failure  to  make 
trended  fabrics.    I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Speaking  for  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  it 
has  been  our  policy,  and  still  is  our  policy, 
to  equip  our  mills  with  the  newest  and  most 
modem  machinery  and  equipment  that 
money  can  buy  or  men  can  Invent.  Our 
expenditures  amount  to  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  new  machinery  and  modem 
equipment. 

We  do  not  regard  our  buildings  in  Law- 
rence and  Andover — and  in  many  of  our 
other  locations — as  obsolete.  They  are  not 
as  modern  or  efllclent  as  the  buildings  we 
■hall  build  In  the  South,  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  they  will  do  well  enough.  Over 
the  last  35  years  we  have  disposed  of  the 
buildings  that  were  inadequate  and  concen- 
trated our  production  In  the  more  efficient 
bulldmgs. 

80  far  as  management  is  concerned,  we 
apologize  to  no  one.  We  have  attempted 
and  are  still  attemptmg  to  keep  It  alert  and 
effective  as  well  as  skilled  and  experienced. 
We  believe  that  we  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
c\irlng  for  the  company  and  for  our  mills 
managements  that  are  equal  to  those  of  o\ir 
competitors  In  New  England  or  anywhere  else 
In  the  world.  Management  "dry  rot,"  a  term 
recently  applied  to  our  business  by  a  public 
figure,  positively  does  not  exist  in  this  com- 
pany. 

As  to  our  reported  failure  to  make  blended 
fabrics,  I  will  state  that  we  do  make  blended 
fabrics,  and  would  be  making  more  of  them 
except  for  two  reasons. 

First,  there  is  now  and  has  been  for  many 
months  an  overproduction  of  blended  fab- 
rics, causing  serious  Inventory  situations 
among  manufacttirers  and  retailers  alike. 
Second,  we  cannot  in  our  mills  In  New  Eng- 
land, iinder  present  conditions,  come  within 
a  mile  of  southern  competition  on  the  price 
Of  most  blended  fabrics. 

80  we  still  find  ourselves,  after  doing 
everything  we  can  to  Improve  equipment, 
buildings,  management,  and  new  fabrics,  at 
ft  competitive  disadvantage  with  the  South. 

We  are  told  that  the  remedy  for  the  wool 
textile  Industry  In  New  England  lies  In  legis- 
lation which  would  deprive  the  South  of  Its 
competitive  advantage  by  prescribing  uni- 
form minimum  wages  throughout  the  indus- 
try and  by  encouraging  further  union  organ- 
ization in  the  South.  Some  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  construction  of 
new  textile  mills  should  be  forbidden  in  other 
areas. 

That  is  all  Jtist  conversation  and  while  you 
and  I,  the  workers,  are  waiting  for  this  solu- 
tion of  our  probl«;m,  mills  are  shutting  down, 
and  we  are  finding  ourselves  without  work. 

With  more  and  more  plants  leaving  New 
England  for  t*^e  South,  Just  who  is  kidding 
whom?  There  has  been  too  much  of  this 
nonsense  already,  and  the  time  for  such 
jnonsense  Is  fast  r\innmg  out. 
■'^'^  It  is  the  time  for  us  who  know  something 
ftbout  this  industry  and  how  it  works  to  get 
busy.  And  by  that  I  mean  really  get  to 
Work  to  straighten  things  out  ourselves. 


We  do  not  believe  that  those  measures, 
even  If  they  were  feasible  politically,  would 
offer  a  solution  of  our  competitive  problems. 
In  fact,  we  believe  that  if  we  were  forbidden 
to  move  South  by  legislation  preventing  the 
construction  of  new  mills  in  that  region,  we 
would  be  forced,  eventually,  to  the  other 
alternative  which  would  be  liquidation. 

We  do  not  believe  that  an  attempt  to 
equalize  wages  and  working  conditions  by 
minimum-wage  legislation  and  unionization 
would  remove  more  than  a  part  of  the  com- 
petitive advantage  that  the  South  now  en- 
joys with  its  taxes  and  lower-unit  costs. 
That  remedy  was  tried  last  year  and  it 
faUed. 

In  the  superior  productivity  of  its  labor, 
you  and  I  may  never  see  the  equalization 
of  the  North  and  South.  Our  best  hope 
lies  In  making  more  efficient  use  of 
our  New  England  know-how.  It  Is  the 
most  powerful  weapon  that  we  have  at 
this  moment.  It  Is  not  being  used  to 
its  best  advantage.  Z  sometimes  wonder 
If  there  is  a  deliberate  and  vicious  plan  at 
work  to  take  the  industry  out  of  the  New 
England  area  by  hobbling  that  know-how 
with  make-work  measures  in  o\ir  mills.  We 
need  help — not  opposition — from  our  work- 
ers and  their  leaders  to  meet  and  beat  oxir 
competition  wherever  It  may  be.  We  can 
beat  It.  but  it  will  take  guts,  intelligent 
action,  and  the  sacrifice  of  some  things  we 
now  bold  dear.  But  the  stakes  are  high— 
our  own  homes,  our  families,  and  our  pos- 
sessions, as  well  as  oux  Jobs  are  \n  danger. 

The  present  differential  In  wages  Is  Im- 
portant, but  much  more  Important  Is  the 
amount  of  work  that  employees  give  for  that 
wage.  It  Is  a  fact  that  on  most  operations 
In  northern  textile  mills,  the  workload  Is 
far  below  the  reasonable  capacity  of  either 
the  man  or  the  machine.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  for  management  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  these  workloads,  but  I 
am  by  no  means  stire  that  the  very  best 
management  possible  can  under  present  con- 
ditions fully  remedy  that  situation. 

We  cannot  possibly  do  it  unless  our  work- 
ers and  the  labor  organizations  which  rep- 
resent them  realize  that  they  are  In  deadly 
competition  with  workers  who  are  willing 
to  work  harder.  Those  workers  produce 
fabrics  at  lower  unit  costs,  and  the  products 
Of  their  labor  can  be  sold  from  30  to  50  cents 
per  yard  cheaper  than  we  can  sell  them. 
The  work  that  should  be  flowing  into  our 
own  plants  Is  going  to  southern  workers  for 
that  important  reason. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  situation  that 
exists  la  of  our  own  making.  That  statement 
is  only  partially  true. 

Last  year's  agreements  aggravated  the 
existing  situation.  They  were  brought  about 
through  pressure  exerted  by  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Conciliation  Service,  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  and  others.  We  were 
told  that  our  servicemen  were  suffering  In 
Korea  because  of  a  lack  of  warm  clothing 
and  that  the  Industry  must  produce.  The 
failure  of  the  labor  organizations  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  unit  costs  in  the  North 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  situation. 

We  are  willing  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  our  part  in  that  arrangement,  but  labor 
must  take  the  blame  for  its  part.  It  is  time 
that  we  were  men  enough  to  admit  and  cor- 
rect o\ir  own  errors  rather  than  penalize  the 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  of 
New  England  who  depend  upon  the  Industry 
for  their  livelihood. 

I  am  ready  tomorrow  on  this  basis.  Are 
they? 

Fundamentally  and  solely,  the  competitive 
problem  Is  a  hard  economic  problem.  It  is  a 
problem  of  lower  dollars  and  cents  costs 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  putting  our 
operations  here  In  the  i>osltion  in  which  we 
can  take  in  more  money  than  we  pay  out. 
As  btumessmen.  as  heads  of  families,  many 


of  you  know  from  bitter  experience  that  you 
cannot  keep  your  biisinesses  or  homes  afloat 
very  long  when  you  take  In  less  than  you 
pay  out. 

Our  Industry  Is  one  of  the  oldest  indiistrles 
In  the  world.  It  has  a  tremendous  produc- 
tive capacity.  It  was  highly  competitive  even 
In  the  days  when  we  were  practically  without 
competition  from  other  fabrics.  It  was  over- 
buUt  then  and  Its  productive  capacity  has 
been  enormously  Increased  by  the  use  of  new 
and  improved  machinery  and  by  multlshlft 
operations. 

Worsted  products  In  this  country — whether 
made  in  the  North  or  South — are  for  the 
most  part  sold  in  one  great  domestic  mar- 
ket— the  city  of  New  York.  The  American 
Woolen  Co.,  as  a  mass  producer  of  fabrics, 
must  find  its  customers  among  the  mass 
producers  of  clothing  and  so  must  our  com- 
petitors. 

We  make  good  fabrics.  We  have  good 
stylers  and  designers.  We  give  good  service 
to  our  customers  in  the  way  of  deliveries  and 
credit.    But  so  do  our  competitors. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  our  competi- 
tion ts  based  almost  exclusively  on  price. 
Producers  of  clothing  have  problems  of  cost 
and  competition  similar  to  ours.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  we  could  sell  fabrics  to  them  for 
even  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  yard  above  our 
competitors'  prices? 

The  woolen  and  worsted  Indtutry  as  a 
whole  has.  In  recent  years,  lost  much  of  the 
potential  demand  for  Its  fabrics.  Through 
changes  In  the  clothing  habits  of  the  pub- 
lic, we  now  face  new  market  competition  by 
fabrics  made  from  synthetic  fibers. 

Th«re  Is  some  opinion  that  with  the  con- 
tinued development  of  synthetics  and  sub- 
stitutes, the  woolen  industry  may  go  the  way 
of  the  silk  industry  when  rayon  and  nylon 
appeared.  I  do  not  share  this  opinion,  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  our  industry  has  lost  a 
great  deal  of  Its  market  that  may  never  be 
regained.  We  must  adjust  ourselves  to  a 
very  different  economy  than  we  were  In  2S 
years  ago. 

Today  when  we  take  our  goods  to  market 
we  compete  not  only  with  each  other  but 
also  with  a  great  variety  of  other  fabrics- 
some  of  which  were  not  even  dreamed  of  IS 
years  ago.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  woolen 
and  worsted  fabrics  are  superior  on  nearly 
every  count  to  synthetics  and  the  blends. 
They  look  better.  They  wear  better.  They 
are  better.  But.  unfortunately,  they  cost  a 
lot  more. 

All  of  this,  again,  brlngf  us  to  the  nub  of 
our  problem.  And  that  Is  the  comparative 
costs  of  fabrics  and  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  them. 

There  are  some  costs  which,  apparently. 
we  cannot  hope  to  control.  Some  of  these 
are  an  equal  burden  on  each  manufacturer, 
whether  he  Is  In  tbe  North  or  In  the  South. 
There  Is  the  heavy  burden  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion. Tbe  ever-changing  price  of  wool 
which  is  fixed  In  the  world  market  is  an- 
other cost  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

The  major  controllable  element  cost  li 
wages.  The  wool  textile  industry  in  New 
England  pays  high  wages.  Average  hourly 
earnings  in  our  Industry  compare  most  fa- 
vorably with  those  of  other  Industries.  The 
old  idea  that  ours  Is  a  low-wage  mdustry 
is  not  true  today.  In  addition  to  paying 
well  for  productive  hours,  the  lnduf*try  In 
the  North  pays  for  fringe  benefits  for  which 
It  gets  not  one  penny's  worth  of  production. 
These  Include  paid  vacations,  holidays  with 
pay,  group  life  Insurance  and  hospital  In- 
sxirance  and  similar  items.  There  are  also 
wage  paymenu  in  the  nature  of  penalties 
for  overtime  work.  Saturday  work.  Sunday 
work,  and  holiday  work.  The  cost  of  these 
payments  for  nonproductive  hours  and  of 
these  penalties  for  off -schedule  hours  runs 
Into  millions  of  dollars  annxially. 

If,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  New  Snff- 
land  teztUe  mdiutry  cannot  be  reUsved  of 
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«ny  of  the  fringe  benefiU,  which  most  of  our 
southern  competitors  do  not  pay,  the  only 
way  left  to  reduce  our  cosU  In  New  England 
Is  to  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  our  product. 
Greater  producUvltjr  on  the  part  of  our  ma- 
chinery and  on  th«  part  of  oui  workers  wiU 
accomplish  this  vitally  important  unit  cost 
reduction  in  our  northern  mills.  It  could 
be  done  tomorrow.  If  we  want  to  retain 
our  Jobs  and  oitf  benefits,  we  must  from 
now  on  earn  them.  We  are,  therefore,  at- 
tacking this  problem  of  costs  on  two  fronts. 
First,  we  have  introduced  and  are  intro- 
ducing as  rapidly  as  possible  the  newest  and 
most  modem  machinery.  Second,  we  are 
asking  our  workers  and  their  union  repre- 
sentatives to  help  us  make  tbe  most  effective 
possible  use  of  these  machines  and  their 
time  so  as  to  increase  productivity.  The 
success  of  these  efforts  wiU  help  greatly  In 
balancing  our  unit  costs  here  with  those  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Failure  to  do 
this  will  be  fatal  to  our  chances  of  survival 
In  Lawrence  and  In  New  England.  We  can- 
not fall  and  survive.  We  must  cut  costs— 
or  close  up  our  mills  in  this  area. 

Another  element  In  our  cost  about  which 
we,  as  a  company,  can  do  little,  but  about 
which  you  may  be  able  to  do  more,  is  the 
element  of  SUte  and  local  taxes.  Published 
statistics  show  that  Massachusetts  Is,  from 
the  standpoint  of  taxation,  one  of  the  most 
expensive  States  in  the  Union  In  which  to 
do  business.  The  amount  of  money  In  taxes 
that  we  paid  In  19S1  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  to  cities  and  towns  In  Massa- 
draMtts  in  which  we  have  plants  was 
t9.Ma.86a.  Our  total  tax  bill  for  the  same 
operations  in  one  Southern  SUte  would  have 
been  $861,467. 

We  have  no  present  intention  of  asking 
for  tax  relief  in  Lawrence  or  in  this  State. 
We  feel  that  the  first  step  should  be  for 
our  management  and  our  workers  to  do 
what  we  ourselves  can  do  in  putting 
our  machinery,  and  our  work  assignments, 
and  our  workers  on  a  sound  compettUve 
basis.  In  doing  this.  I  shall  never  ask  for 
workloads  that  are  unreasonable  or  Inhuman 
as  long  as  I  am  president  of  this  company. 
I  have  worked  at  the  machines  myself  in 
many  mills  and  know  what  a  man  oan  and 
should  do  for  a  day's  pay. 

I  do  not  mean  to  mmimlze  in  any  way 
the  Importance  of  our  tax  burdens.  But  I 
believe  that  when  you  and  I  are  working 
together  to  cut  costs  and  have  done  our  best, 
we  shall  find  that  oxir  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments wUl  also  cooperate.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  feel  they  will  want  to  help  lu  In 
our  efforts  because  they  know  that  they  too 
can  loee  their  Jobs  if  we  lose  ours. 

But  right  now  they  should  be  making 
every  effort  to  guide,  help,  and  encourage 
us  in  meeting  and  beating  the  situation  that 
faces  New  England  today,  not  alone  with 
speechee  but  with  constructive  action. 

The  governors  of  your  States,  the  mayors 
Of  your  cities,  the  selectmen  of  your  towns, 
and  the  leaders  of  your  unions  do  not  em- 
ploy any  textile  workers.  They  could  not 
give  any  textile  workers  1  hour's  work  or 
1  penny  of  wages  If  our  industry  leaves  this 
area.  Work  and  wages  come  from  your  em- 
ployer, without  whom  you.  they,  and  I  can- 
not maintain  our  present  way  of  life  for 
long. 

Olve  that  simple  statement  of  fact  some 
deep  and  searching  thought  for  the  time  has 
oome  when  your  employer's  capacity  for 
absorbing  abuse  has  about  reached  its  limit 
In  this  part  of  the  country.  I  assure  you 
that  we  would  be  both  welcomed  and  ap- 
preciated in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Some  have  esld  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Lawrence  if  the  textile  Industry  did 
leave.  That  may  be  also  your  opinion,  but 
before  you  pass  it  along  to  others,  it  might 
be  well  to  remember  that  In  the  city  of  Law- 
rence alone,  we  paid  Uxes  of  •206,983.84  and 
paid  wages  including  fringe  benefits  of  121,- 
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792.606.23  In  1951.  Those  contributions  to 
the  economy  of  this  area  could  not  be  readily 
replaced.  We  employed  a  lot  of  textile  work- 
ers, but  not  one  new  industry  on  that  list 
recently  published,  which  covered  barber 
shops  to  Western  Electric,  has  brought  tex- 
tile Jobs  into  this  area.  You  have  here  in 
Greater  Lawrence  over  20,000  skilled  textile 
workers.  What  are  they  going  to  do  with 
their  skills  In  these  new  mdustrles? 

The  American  Woolen  Co.  now  has  a 
southern  mill  In  operation.  We  also  have 
under  serious  consideration  several  mill  sites 
upon  which  we  can  erect  mills,  or  have  them 
built  for  us,  and  we  are  presently  looking  at 
some  southern  plants.  We  found  the  bom- 
mimltles  into  which  we  went  eager  to  have 
us  come  and  willing  to  make  very  attractive 
provisions  for  financing  and  tax  exemptions. 
A  warm  feeling  of  welcome  from  citizens 
and  from  State  and  local  officials  was  given 
to  us  wherever  we  went,  and  we  have  learned 
from  industrialists  In  the  South  that  this 
welcome  does  not  wear  off.  Industries  there 
operate  in  an  atmosphere  of  encoxiragement 
and  cooperation  without  undue  restrictions 
and  hostility  from  governments  or  unions. 
I  cannot  give  you  full  details  of  the  results 
of  our  study  of  comparative  costs,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  In  every  particular  Lawrence 
and  New  England  are  at  a  great  competitive 
disadvantage.  Tbe  cost  of  new  buildings  In 
the  South  with  alr-condltloning  equipment 
and  humidifying  equipment  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  the  cost  would  be  here. 

We  know  that  it  would  not  be  too  expen- 
sive to  liquidate  our  New  England  properties 
and  move  into  these  new  buildings  which 
would  be  designed  for  our  purpose  and  have 
the  advantages  of  modern  construction  and 
layout. 

A  great  deal  of  our  Investment  in  buildings 
In  the  North  has  been  written  off  through 
depreciation  charges  over  the  years  since 
they  were  built,  and  our  losses  would  not  be 
too  substantial  if  these  plants  were  liqui- 
dated. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  differential 
In  costs  in  terms  of  taxation  and  lower  wage 
scales,  and  of  lower  unit  costs  resulting  from 
the  greater  productivity  of  men  and  ma- 
chines. There  are  differences  in  other  cost 
items,  such  as  power  and  fuel,  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  Insurance — 
each  not  too  Important  In  Itself,  but  they 
are  a  part  of  the  competitive  cost  picture. 
Together  they  add  materially  to  the  handi- 
cap undw  which  New  England  mills  must 
operate. 

I  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  permanence 
of  the  southern  advantage  over  New  England 
with  respect  to  all  costs,  but  I  do  know  that 
right  now  our  southern  competition  can 
come  to  New  York  and  undersell  us  from  30 
cents  a  yard  up.  This  leaves  us  In  the 
position  of  getting  for  our  plants  and  our 
workers  only  that  part  of  the  biislness  which 
the  southern  mills  either  do  not  want  or  can- 
not handle.  This  Is  not  true  of  all  kinds  of 
fabrics,  but  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  true 
as  older  mills  in  the  South  expand  and  new 
ones  are  built. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  that  faces  us. 
Can  ways  be  found  of  making  oxir  mills  com- 
petitive with  the  old  mUls  now  operating 
and  the  new  mills  now  being  bxillt  in  the 
South,  or  must  we  follow  the  cotton  industry 
In  its  flight  from  New  England? 

It  Is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  lavighed  off. 
It  Is  a  deadly  serious  problem  and  unless  It 
is  solved,  the  future  for  our  industry  here  in 
New  England  is  a  very  grim  future  indeed. 
It  can  be  solved  only  with  lower  taxation 
and  by  the  reduction  of  ova  unit  costs  to  a 
competitive  level.  I  do  not  know  at  this 
moment  whether  you  and  my  wcrkera  want 
to  solve  this  problem  even  though  many  of 
you  have  written  that  you  want  me  to  keep 
both  textile  work  and  wages  here. 

I  know  that  If  it  Is  solved.  It  wUl  only  be 
because  you  people  in  this  community  and 


In  other  New  England  communities  want  our 
mills  to  remain  here  as  much  as  the  commu- 
nities and  workers  In  the  South  want  them 
to  locate  there. 

How  much  longer  are  we  people  in  New 
England  going  to  be  outsmarted  politically, 
economically,  and  industrially  by  other  sec- 
tions of  this  country?  Our  taxes  have  devel- 
oped these  competing  areas  and  have  aided 
oiu:  competition.  Our  shoe  industry  has 
practically  vanished  into  the  West.  Our  cot- 
ton and  synthetic  fabric  mills  have,  for  the 
most  part,  migrated  to  the  South.  And  now 
the  once  great  New  England  woolen  and 
worsted  Industry  Is  on  its  way  out  of  this 
area.  What  kind  of  people  are  we  to  let  this 
thing  happen? 

Are  city  and  State  governments  of  New 
England  ready  to  meet  southern  competition? 
Is  this  ccunmunlty  ready  to  meet  the  com- 
petltioix  of  southern  communities?  Are  you 
workers  ready  to  meet  the  competition  of 
southern  workers?  You  are  going  to  have  one 
more  opportunity  to  do  this  and,  if  you  are 
ready,  I  solemnly  promise  you  that  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  I  will  Join 
you  in  the  fight  of  our  lives  to  keep  btu*  mills 
here. 

I  will  be  at  your  side  sltigglng  It  out  aa 
long — ^but  only  as  long — as  you  stand  beside 
me  in  this,  our  fight  for  survival  as  a  New 
England  textile  employer. 


Here's  Another  Red  Peace  Offentiye  Mor« 
Danseroai  Thaa  One  Witfa  Amu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

or  NOKTH  CABOLIWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEtESENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  AprU  10, 1952 

Mr.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcokd.  I  include  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  on  April  8,  1952.  in 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
which  Is  an  able  and  thoughtful  editorial 
on  the  latest  olive  branch  for  ultimate 
peace  which  recently  emerged  from  the 
Kremlin: 

Hni's  Anothes  Rid  P«ace  Offsmsivs  Mon 
Dancebous  Than  Oni  Wnn  Asms 

Ho.  hum.  The  Russians  are  at  it  again. 
We  dont  remember  how  many  times  the 
word  has  gone  out  through  Izvestia,  Pravda. 
and  other  mouthpieces  of  the  Kremlin  that 
Russia  Is  ready  to  settle  all  outstanding  in- 
ternational issues  i>eacefully,  and  we  havent 
the  time  or  the  Inclination  to  look  up  the 
Statistics  on  it. 

But  it  could  not  be  overlooked  that  Irves- 
tia'8  latest  pronouncement  to  that  effect  was 
Issued  Just  when  a  so-called  world  trade 
conference  Is  In  session  to  Moscow  for  ob- 
vious propaganda  purposes.  The  delegates 
from  many  nations.  Including  three  from 
the  United  States,  were  treated  to  headlines 
proclaiming  that  Moscow  is  now  suffused 
with  sweetness  and  light,  and  It  Is  the  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  these  visitors  wm  take  home 
With  them  a  warm  feeling  for  Joe  Stalin. 

For  Uncle  Joe  again  held  forth  with  his 
transparent  cliche  about  the  continued  pos- 
sibility of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  com- 
munism and  capitalism.  He  seems  to  think 
the  world  wUl  forget  his  famous  book  in 
which  he  stated  categorically  that  this  planet 
Is  not  big  enough  for  the  two  systems,  and 
one  or  the  other  must  be  destroyed. 

But  the  trade  delegates  were  there  to  try 
to  find  some  way  for  peaceful  coadstenoa 
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and  commerce,  and  lo  It  was  good  propa« 
ganda  to  feed  them. 

Bot.  when  Stalin  begins  to  glow  wltb 
cbarlty  and  good  will,  when  the  negotiators 
tn  Korea  suddenly  become  more  amiable, 
when  an  offer  Is  made  for  free  elections 
looking  to  a  unified  Oermany,  it  all  adds 
up  to  another  Russian  peace  offensive,  which 
can  be  more  dangerous  than  an  armed  of- 
fensive, because  it  is  more  subtle. 

The  big  prize  In  this  offensive  seems  to 
be  Oermany.  If  Russia  can  maneuver  the 
Western  Powers  into  the  position  of  accept- 
ing her  plan  for  free  elections  and  a  united 
Oermany.  the  days  of  a  free  Oermany  are 
numbered.  Unlteid  States  occupation  forces 
would  withdraw  3,000  miles.  Russian  troops 
would  withdraw  about  3  miles.  Commu- 
nist agents  would  be  free  to  move  through- 
out Germany.  Before  long  they  would  have 
a  party  with  representation  in  th»  Parlia- 
ment. And  that,  the  Russians  think,  ts  all 
they  need. 

Czechoslovakia,  a  model  of  democracy, 
fell,  not  to  Russian  troops,  but  to  an  Internal 
coup  by  Czech  Commimlsts  directed  from 
MoBC>7w.  That  scheme  went  off  so  smootbly 
that  Russia  naturally  hopes  that  the  same 
thing  can  be  done  In  Germany  once  the 
western  occupation  forces  are  out  of  the 
country. 

A  Communist  with  an  olive  branch  Is 
more  to  be  feared  than  a  Communist  with 
a  gun. 


\%  WorU  Traders  Cajiii«t  IfBore 
the  Soritt  Challeofe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 

OF  Mzsaonaz 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  10.  19S2 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  appeared  in  the  Export 
Trade  and  Shipper  of  March  17.  1952.  a 
most  outstanding  article  entitled  "Amer- 
ica's World  Traders  Cannot  Ignore  the 
Soviet  Challenge."  by  Mr.  J.  Anthony 
Marcus,  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Foreign  Trade  of  New  York  City.  In  a 
very  forceful  manner,  this  article  sets 
forth  the  facts  in  regard  to  how  Com- 
munist leaders  threaten  to  disrupt  world 
markets,  with  offers  of  slave  labor 
products,  far  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion even  under  slave  labor,  and  so  far 
below  the  costs  of  production  in  Amer- 
ica, that  our  own  trade  is  suffering  se- 
verely. 

The  so-called  economic  conferences 
now  going  on  In  Moscow  under  direction 
of  the  Kremlin  leaders,  indicate  the 
determination  of  this  world-wide  Com- 
munist conspiracy  to  take  over  world 
trade  wherever  they  can  find  an  opening. 
The  hidden  purpose  of  this  conference  is 
to  confuse  foreign  traders.  In  order  to 
break  down  the  American  embargo  on 
shipments  of  strategic  materials  to  the 
Soviet  countries.  It  is  apparent  that 
8talin  and  his  stooges  must  have  peace 
for  several  years  to  come,  in  order  to 
digest  China  and  the  other  Stalin 
countries.  In  the  meantime,  they  will 
be  carrying  on  an  economic  war  to  take 
away  all  of  the  trade  of  free  workmen, 
by  every  possible  means. 

Mr.  Marcus,  the  author  of  this  sig- 
nificant article,  immigrated  to  this  coim- 


try  from  Russia  before  World  War  I.  and 
between  the  wars  made  many  business 
trips  to  Russia  on  behalf  of  leading 
United  States  corporations.  In  addition 
to  his  business  activities,  he  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Service,  the  FBI.  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  his  important  article: 

Amekica's  Woku>  Tkadibs  Camnot  Igmobc  ths 

Soviet   CHAixxifci — Rxoa   Thriatcnlo   To 

Disrupt  Maskxts  WrrH  Onrnts  or  Slats 

Labos  Pbooucts  Below  Cost 

(By  J.  Anthony  Marc\is) 

The  forthcoming  International  Economic 
Conference  In  Moscow  this  spring  la  In  line 
with  Lenin's  long-formulated  plan  of  en- 
circling the  United  States  In  order  to  have 
It  fall  'like  an  overripe  fruit  Into  our  hands." 
In  volume  X,  page  172  of  Collected  Works  by 
Lenin,  we  read: 

"First  we  wUl  take  eastern  Europe,  then 
the  masses  of  Asia.  Then  we  will  encircle 
the  United  States  which  will  be  the  last 
bastion  of  capluilsm.  We  will  not  have  to 
attack  It.  It  will  faU  like  an  overripe  fruit 
Into  our  hands." 

With  Eastern  Europe  already  behind  the 
Iron  curtain,  with  half  of  the  Asian  popu- 
lations under  the  yoke  of  the  Kremlin,  it  la 
imperative  that  not  a  single  American  biisl- 
nessman  should  walk  into  StalLn's  trap.  We 
must  go  a  step  farther  and  warn  our  numer- 
ous business  contacts  abroad  lo  do  likewise. 
We  must  answer  Stalin's  challenge  by  or- 
ganizing our  Joint  forces  to  help  defeat  our 
common  enemy  on  aU  fronts.  This  would 
Indeed  be  In  line  with  the  final  declaration 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council's  con- 
vention of  last  October,  reading: 

"We  mxist  shun  moral  compromise  and  the 
surrender  of  basic  principles.  We  must  re- 
alize that  friendship  cannot  be  bougiit.  We 
must  demonstrate,  by  word  and  by  deed,  oup 
determination  to  resist  aggression,  and  o\ir 
dedication  to  the  preservation  or  restitution 
of  human  freedom." 

nm  TO  LAT  VLAwa 

To  translate  this  Into  reality,  it  seems  to 
this  writer  that  the  time  has  come  to  call 
an  emergency  conference  of  all  foreign  trade 
organizations,  including  the  salee  executives 
associations,  to  lay  plans  for  active  partici- 
pation In  the  psychological  strategy  cam- 
paign which  the  Washington  Conference  on 
Psychological  Strategy  In  the  cold  war  held 
on  February  33-23,  1953,  Is  about  to  launch. 
Being  the  most  Internationally  minded,  we 
can  and  must  lead  in  the  crusade  which 
alone  can  help  prevent  a  hot  war. 

THX  MOSCOW  CONTZUNCS 

Stalin  is  afraid  of  a  shooting  war.  He 
knows  It  would  doom  his  bloody  regime. 
Hence  his  determination  to  use  bla  foreign 
trade  monopoly  with  its  wide  tentacles  and 
millions  of  economic  and  technological  spies 
abroad  to  undermine  our  economies  and  to 
strengthen  his.  The  forthcoming  Moscow 
conference  la  to  entrap  the  gulilbles  and 
wlsliful  tlilnkers.  Thirty-four  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  Communist  conspiracy 
should  sufDce  to  warn  us  that  further  eco- 
nomic intercourse  with  Moscow  means  com- 
promising with  evU  at  our  own  peril. 

Once  more  the  Soviet  Oovernment  la 
dangling  bllllona  of  dollars'  worth  of  trade 
before  us.  We  had  heard  that  refrain  before 
We  fell  for  it  In  1933  and  recognized  the 
Soviet  Oovernment.  We  now  know  that  we 
had  been  cheated  in  accordance  with  the 
old  Russian  adage:  "If  you  don't  cheat,  you 
don't  sell."  Soon  thereafter  we  were 
swarmed  with  thousands  of  so-called  buy- 
ing commissions  which  turned  out  to  be 
only  spying  commission*. 


Daring  the  90  years  prior  to  the  outbresk 
of  the  Second  World  War.  the  average  an- 
nual Soviet  purchases  In  this  country 
amounted  to  about  946.000,000 — a  mere  drop 
In  the  ocean  In  our  vast  economy.  In  tbe 
meantime  they  managed  to  steal  frotn  us 
technological  know-how  worth  bmions  of 
dollars  to  them.  This  helped  maks  of  ths 
Soviet  Union  th»  formidable  menace  sIm 
to  today. 

TRS    TRXKAT    IS    t7H  UKasSTIltATXD 

Sotne  of  us  have  been  underestimating  the 
ability  of  the  Soviet  masters  to  do  damage 
to  our  foreign  trade;  others  bave  been  be- 
lltUing  their  industrial  procrees  since  laSQ. 
As  lUustration  I  might  cite  the  following  in- 
cident. A  month  after  my  article  How  th» 
Soviets  Steal  Our  Indiutrlal  Secrets  was 
pubUihed  In  November  1948.  the  retired 
chairman  of  ths  board  of  one  of  the  two 
largest  industrial  enterprises  said  to  me: 
"Why  get  het  up  about  the  Russians  stcalii^ 
our  Industrial  secreu?  Let  them  have  It. 
They  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it  any- 
way." 

Having  witnessed  the  riss  of  the  Soviet 
economy  from  the  ravatss  of  the  First 
World  War,  the  revolution  and  the  famln*, 
the  above  statement  came  to  me  as  a  great 
shock.  WhUe  In  Moscow  In  July  1936.  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  Oovernment  iron  and 
steel  monopoly  begged  me  to  And  in  Amer- 
ica someone  who  would  lend  them  9750,000 
for  the  purchase  of  much-needed  equip- 
ment. 

In  1928.  as  representative  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corp.  in  Rusala.  I  found  In  the  whole 
Soviet  Union  about  14.000  motor  cars.  Ot 
these  at  least  half  should  have  been  rtlegaMI 
to  a  museum  long  before.  There  wm  not  a 
single  tractor,  airplane,  army  tank,  sub- 
marine, txirbo  generator,  to  say  nothing  oC 
more  complicated  industrial  Items  ot  BU9- 
aian  make  in  the  country. 

But  look  at  them  now.  Their  steel  In- 
dustry la  fast  approaching  their  90.000,000- 
ton  goal  per  year:  their  chemical  industry  to 
formidable:  their  tanks  are  superlc»'  to  ours. 
and  so  are  some  of  their  fighter  planes. 
They  have  managed  to  steal  the  latest  In- 
dustrial secrets  from  here  and  other  na- 
tions, including  the  atomic  bomb. 

During  the  Second  World  War  some  men 
In  our  Oovernment  were  instrumental  in 
giving  away  our  priceless  Inventions.  My 
Investigations  In  RussU  In  1937,  for  ex- 
ample, revealed  that  out  of  Russia's  S8  oil- 
cracking  plants  at  least  S3  were  obsolete. 
We  handed  them  complete  plants  and  proc- 
esses, without  taking  anything  In  return, 
which  have  since  served  to  booet  their  oil 
producing  and  their  arrogance  and  aggres- 
sion in  the  bargain. 

Worst  of  all.  of  course.  U  the  negligence 
With  which  some  stupid  oOlclals  In  Wash- 
ington made  It  possible  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  lay  Its  blood-stained  hand  on  the 
indtuitriai  states  of  Bastem  Oermany. 
Csechoslovakla.  Hungary,  and  part  of  Aus- 
tria. Inexcusable  Is  the  recklessness  with 
which  we  have  helped  bring  about  the  fall 
of  China  and  the  surrender  of  industrialized 
Manchuria   to  our   Implacable   foe. 

The  entire  Industrial  development  of  Rtts- 
eU  Is  geared  exclusively  to  the  war  objec- 
tive. Not  only  has  the  standard  of  Uvlng 
remained  very  low.  but  millions  of  men. 
women,  and  children  are  permanently  toll- 
ing under  a  most  ruthless  state  of  slavery. 
While  due  to  crop  failures  In  1946-47  a 
famine  swept  over  certain  regions  of  Russia. 
the  Soviet  Government  sent  shiploads  of 
grain  to  Italy  and  France.  Why?  In  order 
to  bolstn-  the  morale  of  Its  mUllons  of 
etooges  In  these  countries  and  to  promote 
the  overthrow  of  existing  governments. 

A  pair  of  shoes  In  Russia  is  a  luxury  which 
many  millions  of  their  people  cannot  aSocd. 
At  the  same  time  Soviet  shoes  are  being 
exported   to   near   eastern   countries. 
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the  Moscow  dally.  Pravda.  Is  being  published 
hi  four  pages  only  because  of  a  newsprint 
shortage,  but  the  Soviet  Oovernment  is  offer- 
ing thousands  of  tons  of  .paper  to  Argen- 
tina and  other  countries. 

Rtisslan  women  are  pulling  the  plows  like 
beasts  of  burden  due  to  a  tractor  shortage 
and  a  lack  of  spare  parts,  but  the  Soviet 
Government  Is  offering  tractors  to  many 
world  markets  at  prices  way  below  cost.  The 
sams  Is  true  of  motor  cars,  trucks,  sewing 
machines,  food  canning  machinery,  textUe 
machines,  locomotives,  electrical  equipment, 
and  even  oil  refining  equipment,  of  which 
they  were  so  short  themselves  right  before 
the  last  war  and  still  are. 

Failure  of  the  long-awaited  depression  In 
America  to  materialise  is  driving  Stalin  to 
injure  our  economy  by  robbing  us  ol  bard- 
won  foreign  markeu  for  our  producU.  The 
enalavement  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Oer- 
iTT»n  Csech.  Hungarian.  Polish,  and  Austrian 
engineers  and  mechanics,  together  with  the 
acquisition  of  some  of  the  finest  industrial 
planU  located  In  those  countries  has  ad- 
vanced the  day  of  riiinous  Soviet  competition 
by  at  Isast  30  to  40  years. 

WBK  oua  KXPOR  acASXcn 

A  rtide  awakening  Is  In  store  for  those  of 
us  who  dare  to  view  lightly  thU  new  develop- 
ment. Our  position  in  foreign  markets  Is 
no  longer  secure  and  will  not  be  secure  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Oovernment  survives. 

One-third  of  our  world's  customers  has 
been  torn  away  from  us.  and  hundreds  of 
millions  more  are  being  threatened. 
Throughout- lU  existence  the  Soviet  Oovern- 
ment has  never  Imported  any  consumer 
goods,  even  though  Its  people  have  been  In 
dire  need  of  It.  lu  primary  Interest  Is  to 
purchase  samples  of  our  latest  machines, 
copy  them  In  total  disregard  of  pate'  -t  rlghu. 
and  use  them  not  only  In  their  own  indus- 
triee  but  to  export  than  in  competition  with 
ours. 

With  millions  of  slave  latwrers  tolling  from 
13  to  18  hours  a  day  without  remuneration, 
fed  on  starvation  rations,  housed  in  barracks 
which  a  pig  would  scorn,  unless  we  do  every- 
thing to  hinder  the  Soviet  economic  aggres- 
sion It  can  mean  only  one  thing  to  us:  the 
driving  of  our  products  from  many  world 
markets. 

Constituting  the  most  internationally 
minded  segment  of  our  population,  the  Inter- 
national traders  of  America  have  thus  far 
done  nothing  In  the  field  of  combating  the 
Soviet  conspiracy.  The  time  for  decisive  and 
vigorous  action  Is  long  overdue.  We  must 
lead  In  the  struggle  for  the  preaervatlon  of 
free  enterprlae  here  and  everywhere.  To  fall 
to  do  so  would  be  a  refutation  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  of 
last  October,  which  concluded  by  saying: 

"Let  us  ever  remember  that  our  priceless 
heritage  of  freedom  cannot  be  willed  or  In- 
herited. It  must  be  foxight  for  and  de- 
fended by  each  succeeding  generation.  Re- 
membering this,  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to 
our  sAcred  obligation  to  pass  our  heritage 
on  to  those  who  are  to  come  after,  xinsvillled 
and  better  than  we  found  it." 

Noble  words.  Indeed.  But  It  Is  high  time 
to  do  something  more  than  merely  pass 
plausible  resolutions.  Stalin  won't  wait. 
There  is  a  vital  role  for  us  to  play  in  the 
psychological  war  which  alone,  If  successfully 
conducted,  can  prevent  a  dlsastroiu  atomic 
war. 

A  national  emergency  conference  of  all  the 
foreign  trade  uniU  of  our  country  is  long 
overdue.  It  should  deal  exclusively  with  this 
phase  of  the  international  problem  because 
It  Is  basic.  If  It  could  be  held  In  the  United 
States  simultaneously  with  the  Kremlin- 
staged  conference  In  Moecow,  It  would  be 
even  better. 

We  must  remember  that  SUlln  won't  wait. 
The  sands  are  running  out. 


The  Steel  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  UfOIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Lopsided,"  and  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Without  Benefit  of  Law," 
both  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  10.  1952:  an  editorial  entitled 
"President  Must  Be  Checked,"  published 
In  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  of  April 
9,  1952;  an  edltoria'  entitled  "Steel  and 
Steal,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  or  April  10.  1932;  and  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Steel  Seizure," 
published  in  the  Washlnpton  Star  of 
April  9.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  10, 1952] 
Lopsided 
With  only  a  few  changes  President  Tru- 
man's speech  on  the  steel  seizure  could 
have  been  written  In  the  office  of  the  CIO 
United  Steel  Workers.  It  had  all  the  ele- 
menU  of  a  play  to  the  gallery— fantasy, 
exaggeration,  and  a  carefully  prepared  vil- 
lain to  belabor.  Carelessness  with  the  facts 
Is  perhaps  to  be  expected  from  a  partisan 
in  a  labor  dispute,  but  this  was  a  distorted, 
one-sided  presentation,  and  thus  the  more 
amazing  coming  from  the  President  of  the 
United  SiAtes. 

Mr.  Truman  was  right  on  one  point:  The 
steel  companies  have  been  stupid  in  their 
conduct  of  the  negotiations.  By  refusing 
at  first  to  bargain  in  good  faith  and  to  make 
a  reasonable  wage  offer,  tuey  exacerbated 
the  dtapute.  At  one  time  Industry  members 
of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  talked  about 
a  settlement  aggregating  16.8  cents  an  hour, 
and  this  might  have  become  a  basis  for 
settlement.  Eut  the  steel  companies  would 
not  agree  to  more  than  9  cents  total,  and. 
because  of  their  short-sightedness  were  stuck 
In  the  end  with  a  reconunendatlon  amount- 
ing in  the  long  run  to  26.1  cents  an  hour. 
Moreover,  the  steel  Industry  has  been 
wrong  in  asking  a  larger  price  Increase  than 
was  Justified  by  the  direct  cost  of  the  wage 
Increase.  Steel  economists  reportedly  have 
agreed  with  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
that  the  short-run  cost  of  the  wage  In- 
crease would  be  around  $6  a  ton,  as  opposed 
to  the  $12  a  ton  Initially  mentioned  by 
Industry. 

But  the  President  was  not  content  to  de- 
scribe these  errors  In  moderate  language.  He 
berated  the  Industry  for  the  $12  flg\ire  (based 
or  anticipated  reflected  costs)  when  be  knew 
very  well  that  steel  had  offered  to  settle  for 
far  less.  Yet  never  by  a  word  did  he  mention 
the  union's  Initial  wage  demand  with  which 
the  steel  request  was  Justly  comparable.  He 
assailed  current  steel  profits  of  $19.50  a  ton 
without  mentioning  that  profits  after  taxes 
amount  to  $6.83  a  ton,  that  steel  earnings 
were  down  12  percent  in  1951  below  1950; 
and  that  steel  profits  have  a  big  role  in 
financing  the  plant  expansion  asked  by  the 
administration.  He  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  union  shop,  which  the  Stabilization 
Board  recommendations  gave  away.  He 
spqke  grudgingly  of  the  price  Increases  re- 
quired under  the  Capehart  amendment,  with- 
out acknowledging  that  the  companies  have 
voluntarily  foregone  these  lawful  Increases 
untU  now. 


Mr.  Trviman  made  big  point  of  his  con- 
tention that  the  WSB  recommendations  were 
fair  and  within  the  stabilization  pattern,  and 
he  implied  that  the  union  bad  accepted  them 
to  its  own  disadvantage.  Actually,  the  union 
grabbed  at  a  windfall  which  neither  it  nor 
most  of  the  officials  in  Mr.  Truman's  own 
administration  expected. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  that  the  steel 
Industry  la  in  a  position  to  absorb  some  of 
the  $6-a-ton-cost  Increase.  But  It  is  a  good 
deal  less  than  frank  to  maintain,  as  Mr. 
Truman  does,  that  the  stabilization  machin- 
ery has  worked  equitably.  It  ought  to  be 
Obvious  to  everyone  that  the  stabilization 
policy  has  become  thoroughly  unhinged. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  10. 19621 

WiTHOxrr  BENmr  or  Law 

President  Truman's  seizure  of  the  steel 
Indxistry  will  probably  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  moEt  high-handed  acts  com- 
mitted by  an  American  President.  In  say- 
ing this  we  are  not  thinking  of  any  Injustice 
to  the  steel  rompanles.  but  only  of  the 
President's  lack  of  authority  to  do  what 
he  has  done.  He  has  taken  unto  himself 
power  to  declare  a  far  reaching  legislative 
policy  when  no  such  policy  can  be  foimd 
In  the  law.  In  short,  he  has  grossly  usurped 
the  power  of  Congress,  and  in  a  constitu- 
tional democracy  there  Is  no  more  serious 
offense  against  good  government. 

Nothing  either  in  the  President's  speech 
or  In  his  Executive  order  can  be  cited  as 
Justification  for  the  seizure.  In  the  order 
he  said  only  that  he  was  acting  "by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Arme>l  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  •  •  •"  What  the  Con- 
stitution vesU  in  the  President  is  authority 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed, 
not  authority  to  make  new  law  to  fit  a  new 
situation. 

Nor  la  the  situation  changed,  in  ovu:  opin- 
ion, by  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Nothing  In  the  Constitution  can  be 
reasonably  interpreted  as  giving  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  all  the  power  that 
may  be  necessary  for  buUding  up  our  de- 
fenses or  even  for  carrying  on  a  war.  On 
the  contrary,  the  foxmdirxg  fathers  positively 
and  specifically  assigned  to  Congress  the 
power  "to  raise  and  support  armies."  This 
Is  the  power  that  the  President  Invoked. 
A  work  stoppage,  he  said,  in  trying  to  Jtistify 
his  action,  would  "immediately  Jeopardize 
and  imperil  our  national  defense  and  the 
defense  of  those  Joined  with  us  In  resisting 
aggression."  True.  But  the  statement  of  a 
serious  national  problem  does  not  suddenly 
transfer  power  from  the  legislative  to  the 
executive  branch.  If  the  President  felt  that 
It  was  Imperative  to  prevent  the  strike,  he 
should  have  gone  to  Congress  for  emergency 
legislation.  His  message  of  yesterday  ac- 
knowledging that  Congress  may  wish  to  legis- 
late is  almost  a  confession  of  error. 

"With  American  troops  facing  the  enemy 
on  the  field  of  battle."  the  President  said  In 
hU  broadcast,  "I  would  not  be  living  up  to 
my  oath  of  office  if  I  faUed  to  do  whatever 
Is  required  to  provide  them  with  the  weapons 
and  ammunitions  they  need  for  their  sur- 
vival." Mr.  Truman  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  what  the  presidential  oath  says.  It  does 
not  bind  him  to  take  whatever  action  he  may 
believe  to  be  necessary;  rather  it  binds  him 
to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States."  It  is  not  pro- 
tecting the  Constitution  to  grab  power  that 
that  document  assigns  to  another  branch  of 
the  Oovernment. 

Despite  Judge  Holtzoff's  denial  of  an  in- 
junction to  the  steel  Industry  yesterday,  the 
country  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  sort  of  executive  lawlessness.- 
If  pretense  is  laid  aside.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  this  instance  the  President  exercised 
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the  prerogatives  of  a  dictator.  If  he  can 
•etze  the  steel  Industry,  wlthoot  any  law  on 
the  books  for  that  purpose.  In  order  to 
Impose  \ipon  It  the  recommendations  of  a 
governmental  board,  he  can  likewise  seize 
other  industries  and  labor  unions.  Reck- 
less use  of  such  power  could  quickly  destroy 
our  constitutional  system  and  lead  us  Into 
some  form  of  autborltarlanlsm.  Indeed,  the 
very  concept  that  tbe  President  has  authority 
'*to  do  whatever  Is  required" — to  use  Mr. 
Truman's  words — Is  totalitarian  In  rature. 
We  must  remember  also  that  this  Idea  of  an 
all-powerful  national  leadc  In  the  White 
House  Is  asserted  at  a  time  when  we  are 
not  In  a  war  declared  by  Congress. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  once  asserted  that 
'"  we  have  a  fighting  Constitution.  And  so  we 
have.  All  the  power  needed  to  meet  any 
threat  of  a  steel  famine  In  time  of  emer- 
gency may  be  found  In  Its  terae  phrases. 
But  It  Is  not  power  given  to  a  single  Indi- 
vidual. In  marshaling  o\ir  strength  to  cope 
with  sggreaslon  abroad,  there  Is  no  excuse 
for  slipping  Into  one-man  government  at 
home.  By  seeking  an  easy  way  out  ot  Its 
dilemma  the  administration  has  done  far 
more  damage  to  the  cause  ot  freedom  and 
representative  government  than  even  a  strike 
woiild  have  done. 

[From   the   Indianapolis   Star    of   April   9, 

1053] 

PmasmDiT  Must  Bz  Chbckxd 

President  Truman  has  ordered  Oovernment 
seteare  erf  the  giant  and  diverse  American 
•teel  Indiistry  to  prevent  a  strike.  In  doing 
so  he  has  flouted  the  Constitution  again,  he 
has  Invoked  powers  that  he  does  not  have, 
and  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  given  notice 
to  the  American  people  that  he  Intends  to 
^  throw  the  f\ill  force  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovernment  behind  the  Interests  of 
one  small  special  group  of  people,  the  bosses 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations. 
It  Is  quite  likely  that  this  strike  would 
never  have  been  called  if  the  President  had 
not  already  dlrectiy  Interfered  on  the  side 
of  the  union.  If  he  had  not  stacked  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  with  so-called  public 
members  who  owe  financial  allegiance  to  the 
CIO  and  AFL.  The  WSB  majority  granted 
the  union  virtually  every  major  demand  its 
leaders  sought.  It  granted  the  companies 
nothing  of  Importance.  Its  recommenda- 
tions became  orders  rather  than  suggestions 
once  the  President  threw  the  full  weight 
of  the  Federal  Government  behind  them. 

Not  only  has  the  President  usurped  his 
powers  in  seizing  the  steel  Industry,  he  has 
also  completely  disregarded  the  law  written 
by  Congress  to  take  care  of  such  national 
emergency  strikes,  the  Taft-Hartiey  Act. 
Under  this  act  he  could  have  stopped  the 
strike  for  80  days  and.  If  It  were  not  settled 
then,  be  could  have  left  the  solution  to  Con- 
gress. Instead,  he  has  arbitrarily  seized  the 
steel  plant*  imder  authority  that  saiacks 
of  dictatorship. 

The  steel  companlee  have  every  right  to 
reelct  this  unconstitutional  seisure  of  their 
properties  without  compensation.  If  they  do 
Bot  resist.  Congress  should  do  so.  Por  the 
powers  of  Congress  have  also  been  usurped. 
Tbe  PiMldent  baa  refused  to  use  the  law 
written  by  Confra«  to  oope  with  such  crtsee. 
At  tbe  same  time,  tbe  President  has  virtu- 
ally natlonaUaed  a  great  American  Industry 
Without  consent  of  either  Congress  or  the 
people.  He  has  sequestered  the  profits  of 
the  stockholders  of  this  Industry  without  due 
process  ot  law.  He  seeks  to  force  benefits 
tor  tbe  workers  at  tbe  expense  of  the  stock- 
bolder*  by  a  completely  arbitrary  set. 

This  dictatorial  action  by  the  President 
must  be  restrained  by  both  the  courts  and 
Congress.  By  his  action  he  has  virtually 
turned  the  Government  of  the  United  Statee 
'over  to  tbe  CIO.  It  Is  time  Congress  showed 
Mr.  Truman   who   Is  master   In  America's 


house,  the  President  &nd  the  CIO  or  Congresa 
and  tbe  American  people. 

[ftom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
AprU  10.  1062] 

Brkl  AKD  9TXaL 

Mr.  lYuman's  seisure.  or  attempted  seizure, 
of  tbe  steel  mills  changes  tbe  crisis  in  that 
Industry  from  an  economic  one  to  a  political 
one.  The  political  q\MStlon  Is  not  the  petty 
one  of  using  Oovernment  power  to  buy  the 
votes  of  the  members  of  a  powerful  union. 
It  Is  basic  politics — the  question  of  what 
kind  of  government  the  American  people  may 
expect  to  live  under  If  this  venture  succeeds. 

Mt.  Trunum  asserted  that  be  was  seizing 
tbe  mills  "by  vU^ue  of  tbe  authority  vested 
In  me  by  tbe  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States."  He  claims, 
first,  that  the  Constitution  and  statutes  give 
him  power  to  do  what  he  did;  second,  that  he 
possesses  powers  beyond  the  Constitution  or 
tbe  laav. 

He  dldnt  cite  any  constitutional  provisions 
or  laws  to  Justify  his  action,  for  the  good 
reason  that  there  aren't  any.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  constitutional  prohibitions 
against  taking  private  property  without  com- 
pensation and  against  entering  upon  an- 
other's property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  Truman  asserts  that  there  is  in  hie 
ofllce  some  Oodllke  quality.  If  the  courts 
permit  this,  we  have  no  Constitution.  Ws 
have  a  dictatorship. 

It  Is  a  fatal  error  to  say  that  the  situation 
in  the  steel  Industry  is  so  critical  that  the 
steel  companies  and  the  Nation  should  ac- 
cept Mr.  Truman's  action  even  though  It  ma'/ 
be  lawless.  The  steel  dispute  is  only  one  at 
many  now  pending  or  threatened  In  essential 
industries.  Telegraph  employees  are  on 
strike.  A  strike  threatens  a  telephone  tie-up. 
A  dispute  between  oil  companies  and  their 
refinery  employees  threatens  shut-downs  that 
would  cut  off  the  national  gasoline  supply. 

If  Mr.  Truman  can  seize  the  steel  mills,  he 
can  seize  any  other  Industry  essential  to  na- 
tional defense,  and  there  is  none  of  impor- 
tance which  isn't.  Any  union  can  force  the 
nationalization  of  Its  Industry  by  presenting 
economically  loipooslble  demands  and  then 
striking. 

It  cannot  be  {rieaded  that  this  lawless 
action  was  the  only  one  available  to  Mr. 
TViunan.  He  pointedly  refused  to  use  the 
Taft-Hartiey  law,  under  the  provUlons  of 
which  the  strike  could  have  been  forbidden 
for  80  days  while  a  fact-finding  board  pre- 
pared a  report. 

Though  tbe  constitutional  Issue  which  the 
President  has  raised  is  of  overwhelming  Im- 
portance, the  economic  lasuea  of  the  steel 
strike  should  not  be  wholly  neglected. 

It  Is  apparent  that  by  comparleon  with  the 
gains  made  by  other  powerful  unions  In  the 
oo«a  and  automoMle  indostries.  the  steel 
workers  had  a  good  claim  to  a  wage  increase. 
Tbe  employarabave  as  much  as  acknowledged 
this  by  their  offers.  Tbe  failure  to  reach  an 
agreement  by  collective  bargainlT^  u  wholly 
Truman's  fault.  Last  faU.  be  spent  spokes- 
men to  the  CIO  national  convention  to  tell 
tbe  union  leader*  that  tbe  sky  was  tbe  limit, 
•tablllMtkm  law  or  no  stabUiiation  law. 

Having  sold  oxrt  in  advance.  Mr.  IVuman 
In  his  spseeh  to  tbe  Nation  bad  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  preeent  the  union  demands  and 
tbe  Felnslnger  recommendations  as  wholly 
Just,  and  to  attack  the  steel  companies  as 
selfish  profiteers.  To  sustain  this  charge,  be 
resorted  to  a  neat  bit  ot  statUtlcal  lying. 

He  asserted  that  steel  companies  are  mak- 
ing a  profit  of  110.60  on  each  ton  of  steel 
eold,  and  that  the  Oovernment  was  going  to 
allow  them  price  increases  of  aS-SO  a  ton, 
"which  they  don't  need,"  but  which  tbe  law 
requires.  The  wage  increaee,  he  asserted, 
would  amount  to  no  inon  than  $4  or  $5  a 


ton,  which  he  claimed  would  leave  the  com* 
panles  with  a  profit  of  818  or  810  a  ton. 

When  Mr.  Truman  mentioned  profits  cf 
810.80  a  ton,  he  was  talking  about  tbe  purely 
bookkeeping  figxire  of  profits  before  taxes. 
After  taxes,  the  companies  have  80  to  8T  a  ton 
left,  and  that  is  all  that  their  ttockholden 
can  regard  as  profits. 

Increased  costs  would  cut  Federal  Income 
tax  receipts  and  stockholders'  profits  in  about 
the  same  proportion.  Mr.  Truman  dldnt  ex- 
plain who  Is  going  to  pay  the  extra  billion  or 
more  of  taxes  if  the  steel  companies  dont. 
He  Isn't  proposing  to  spend  any  lees. 

[Prom  tbe  Washington  Star  ot  AprU  0.  18U] 
Trs  Siau.  Saiauaa 

President  Tmmani  statement  to  tbe 
American  people  last  night  lacked  even  tbe 
virtue  of  simple  candor. 

Be  spoke,  not  as  a  President  of  all  a<  tbe 
I)eople,  but  as  an  Intemperate  partisan  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  manipulate  facts  In  an 
attempt  to  Justify  his  arbitrary  and  possibly 
unlawful  act. 

One  of  the  key  Issaes  m  tbe  steel  dlepota 
is  the  reconunendatlon  for  a  union  shop. 
Mr.  Truman  never  mentioned  that.  He 
threw  the  full  weight  of  his  ottee  behind 
the  wage  recommendations,  but  he  avoided 
any  reference  to  tbe  unlon-ahop  issue.  Tbe 
effect  was  to  distort  tbe  picture  and  to  dodge 
the  question  of  whether  he  favors  or  does  not 
favor  action  by  the  Government  to  compel 
P*opla  to  Join  unions  when  they  do  not 
want  to  do  so. 

Neither  was  the  President  candid  In  com- 
menting on  his  failure  to  Invoke  the  TaXt- 
Bartiey  Act.  It  Is  true  the  strike  oould  be 
delayed  only  for  80  days  by  applying  that 
law.  But  it  Is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Truman  sug- 
gested, that  a  shut-down  In  the  Industry  at 
from  1  to  a  weeks  would  have  been  Inevltabto 
had  he  Invoked  the  law.  Mr.  Tniman  w^ 
not  required  to  wait  until  00  minutes  before 
tbe  strike  deadline  before  acting.  Under  tbe 
law.  wben  an  impending  strikes  tbreateiM 
a  national  emergency,  he  la  empowered  to 
appoint  a  board  of  Inquiry.  He  is  not  re- 
quired to  wait  until  the  eleventh  hour.  But 
Mr.  Truman  did  not  take  timely  action.  He 
deliberately  waited  until  It  was  too  late  to 
Invoke  the  law.  And  then  he  tried  to  blame 
the  law  rather  than  accept  responsibility 
for  his  own  fallive. 

He  said  that  the  recommendations  called 
for  a  wage  Increase  In  1052  of  13%  cents  an 
hour  and  an  additional  3  Vt  cents  next  Janu- 
ary. And  be  added  that  this  would  eoet 
the  companies  only  from  84  to  85  a  ton. 

Here  again  he  was  manlpuUtlng  facts. 
For  the  cost  of  the  total  wage  and  benefit 
package.  Instead  of  being  ie^  cents,  as  tbe 
President  implied,  runs  to  at  least  08  cents. 
Industry  estimates  plaoss  tbe  total  flgtire 
much  higher.  In  any  event  tbe  total  awat4 
to  the  union  and  the  total  cost  to  the  in- 
dustry run  substantially  higher  than  tbe 
President  indicated. 

Mr.  Truman  was  anythlnf  but  even- 
handed  m  bis  treatment  of  tbe  parties  to  tbe 
dispute.  He  defended  tbe  Wage  StabtllaattOB 
Board  ss  a  fair  and  Impartial  agency.  Per- 
baps  be  had  forgotten  that  tbe  Board  was 
set  up  after  a  successful  strtks  by  union 
lesdsrs  sffalnst  tbe  ortflnAl  Board  beaded  by 
Cyrue  Cbing  and  its  propoaed  wags  formula. 
He  accused  the  steel  companies  of  rsrklsesly 
forcing  a  shut-down  of  tbe  steel  mills,  tbs 
union  strike  call  presumably  having  notiilnc 
to  do  with  it.  Be  unqualifiedly  endorsed  tbe 
wage  recommendstions.  Then  he  said  he  was 
summoning  union  and  Industry  members  to 
Washington  today  to  "bargain  on  the  basis 
of  the  recommendations." 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Truman^ 
attitude  In  this  matter.  The  Important  thtng 
is  to  recognize  what  it  Is  that  Mr.  Truman  Is 
really  trying  to  do.  This,  in  effect.  Is  com- 
pulsory arbitration.    The  arbitration  Is  oon- 
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ducted  throixgh  an  agency  that  was  set  up  In 
response  to  union  pressure  and  on  a  basis 
designed  to  appease  union  demands.  It  has 
been  publicly  stated  that  its  recommenda- 
tions are  merely  advisory  and  not  binding  on 
any  one.  But  that  la  false.  In  this  instance 
the  President  seeks  to  make  them  compulsory 
through  the  device  of  seizing  the  Industry — 
and  this  without  specifically  stating  what 
lawful  authority,  if  any.  he  thinks  he  has 
for  such  an  act. 

The  majority  of  the  people  may  not  be 
concerned  with  this  kind  of  Oovernment. 
Perhaps  the  President's  demagogic  attack  on 
the  steel  Industry  will  lull  them.  But  they 
should  be  concerned.  For  if  a  President  can 
seize  the  steel  Industry  today  he  can  seize 
some  other  Industry  tomorrow.  And  on  the 
following  day  he  can  seize  a  union  or  a  farm 
cooperative.  If  we  are  going  to  have  compul- 
sory arbitration  in  this  country  It  should  be 
carefully  spelled  out  by  statute  and  set  up 
on  a  basis  that  would  be  fair  to  both  parties 
and  binding  on  both  partlf*.  To  leave  this 
to  the  whim  or  the  prejudice  of  a  President — 
any  President — U  not  a  llttie  step  toward  the 
loss  of  our  freedom.  It  Is  a  long  and  a  dan- 
gerous step. 


Violatioa  by  tbe  Rnmanisb  GoTerament 
of  tbe  Freedoms  of  Expressioa  ami  vf 
Press  ud  PnbUcatioB 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  BSULTER 

or  Nxw  YoaK  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  Aprti  10.  19S2 

Mr.  MXJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Acheson.  has 
recently  released  one  of  the  moat  com- 
pletely documented  cases  ever  to  reach 
the  public,  establishing  beyond  perad- 
▼enture  of  a  doubt  the  perfidy  of  the 
Communists  and  their  all-out  campaign 
to  destroy  freedom.  In  November  1951. 
our  Secretary  of  State  Issued  a  volume 
entitled  "Evidence  of  Violations  of  Hu- 
man Rights  Provisions  of  the  Treaties  of 
Peace  by  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  Hun- 
gary as  Submitted  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  pursuant  to  the  Resolution  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Novemt>er  3, 
1950."  In  February  1952.  the  Secretary 
Of  State  issued  a  supplement  to  that  vol- 
ume in  which  he  set  forth  the  original 
documents  supporting  the  statements 
contained  in  the  original  volume  inso- 
far as  It  affected  Rumania. 

The  Rumanian  Oovernment  has  been 
challenged  to  submit  evidence  refuting 
the  faeu  stistalnlng  the  charge.  The 
Challenge  has  gone  unanswered  and 
we  can  readily  anticipate  that  other  than 
shouto  of  "lies"  and  "falsification,"  no 
answer  and  no  rebuttal  evidence,  will  be 
offered  by  Rumania. 

The  complete  documents  as  issued  by 
the  Department  of  State  are  obtainable 
from  the  Oovernment  Printing  Office.  I 
am  submitting  to  my  colleagues  here, 
however,  the  statement  of  our  Secretary 
of  State  contained  therein,  together  with 
the  summary  of  evidence  and  a  list  of 
exhibits  supporting  the  conclusion  that 
the  Communists  are  Intent  upon  de- 


stroying freedom  in  the  world.    They 
follow : 

VlOLATIOH  BT  THE  RUMANIAN  OOVERNMINT  OT 
THX  FREZDOMS  or  BXPKKSSION  AND  OF  PRZSS 

AND  Publication 

STamCZNT  BT  TBS  SZCKSTAaT  OT  STATI  OF  TK> 
UNTrXD  STATES 

On  November  3,  1950,  tbe  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly, at  Its  three  hundred  and  third  plenary 
meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  which  con- 
demned the  "willful  refusal  of  the  Oovem- 
ments  of  Bulgaria,  Himgary,  and  Rumania 
to  fulfill  their  obligation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaties  of  peace  to  appoint  rep- 
resentatives to  the  treaty  commissions, 
which  obligation  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice." 

The  resolution  expressed,  further,  the  As- 
sembly's opinion  "that  the  conduct  of  the 
Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania In  this  matter  U  suah  as  to  Indicate 
that  they  are  aware  of  breaches  being  com- 
mitted of  those  articles  of  the  Treaties  of 
Peace  under  which  they  are  obligated  to 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  in  their  countries; 
and  that  they  are  callously  indifferent  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  world  community,"  and 
noted  that  these  Governments  had  made  no 
satisfactory  refutation  of  the  serious  accusa- 
tions being  made  against  them  on  these  mat- 
ters. The  Assembly  invited  "members  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  particular  those 
which  are  parties  to  the  treaties  of  peace 
with  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania,  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  Oeneral  all  evidence 
which  they  now  hold  or  which  may  become 
available  In  future  m  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion." 

The  United  States  Government,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  and  as  a  party  to 
the  treaties  of  peace  with  Bulgaria.  Hungary, 
and  Rumania,  is  accordingly  submitting  to 
the  Secretary  General  herewith  the  first  in- 
stallment of  relevant  evidence  in  its  posses- 
sion. This  evidence  Is  submitted  as  proba- 
tive of  the  charges  made  by  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Rumania  regard- 
ing the  violation  by  that  Government  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  guarantee- 
ing freedom  of  expression  and  of  press  and 
publications.  The  United  States  will  submit 
additional  InstaUments  of  evidence  against 
the  Ooverrunent  of  Riunanla,  as  weU  as 
against  the  other  two  governments  men- 
tioned. 

In  submitting  this  evidence,  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United  States  calls  attention  to 
a  number  of  aspects  of  this  matter: 

1.  The  United  States  has  uniformly,  from 
the  beginning  of  these  controversies,  sought 
to  avoid  so  far  as  possible  any  one-sided 
presentation  of  evidence  against  the  Oov- 
ernments  of  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania. Heretofore  the  United  SUtes  has 
limited  Itself  to  presenting  the  exUtence  of 
a  dispute  between  it  and  the  three  accused 
governments.  caUlng  for  settlement  by  the 
procedtire  provided  In  the  peace  treaties. 
The  records  of  the  United  Nations  (in  par- 
ticular those  relating  to  General  Assembly 
Resolutions  372  (III)  and  294  <IV)  and  the 
debates  thereon)  demonstrate  fully  that  the 
United  States,  with  the  support  of  the  great 
majority  of  members,  made  every  effort  to 
submit  these  dlsputee  to  the  tribunals,  in 
tbe  form  of  commissions,  for  which  the 
treaties  provided  and  to  thU  end  made  evary 
effort  to  persuade  tbe  three  accused  govern- 
ments to  perform  their  obligations  under 
the  treaties  of  peace  by  Joining  in  setting 
up  treaty  commissions.  Before  such  tri- 
bunals the  United  States  would  have  ad- 
duced the  evidence  in  its  possession,  sub- 
jected its  witnesses  to  cross-examination 
and  rebuttal  by  the  accused  governments 
and  by  the  commission,  permitted  the  ac- 
cused governments  to  submit  their  own  evi- 
dence, and  In  all  other  ways  enabled  the 
commission   members  to    ascertain   aU   the 


facts  necessary  to  a  determination  whether 
the  charges  brought  against  these  govern- 
ments were  well  founded. 

At  every  stage  the  accused  governments 
resisted  these  efforts.  The  International 
Court  of  Justice,  in  its  advisory  opinion  to 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  March  30,  1950,  de- 
termined that  the  three  governments  were 
obligated  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
of  peace  to  Join  in  establishing  comnUs- 
slons  to  hear  the  charges  but,  in  its  second 
advisory  opinion  of  July  18,  1950,  found  that, 
unless  the  accused  governments  Joined  In  the 
establlsliment  of  commissions,  the  commis- 
sions could  not  be  set  up  under  the  treaties. 
The  governments  stlU  refused  to  Join  in  sub- 
mitting these  chEu-ges  to  impartial  arbitra- 
tion. The  Oeneral  Assembly  has  properly 
noted  that  this  refusal  indicates  in  itself 
an  awareness  of  guilt  of  the  underlying 
charges  of  violating  the  human-rights  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  treaties. 

Thus  tbe  duty  of  the  accused  governments 
to  behave  as  peace-loving  and  law-abiding 
civilized  governments  has  been  solemnly  pro- 
claimed by  the  highest  competent  court  In 
the  world  and  afllrmed  by  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

The  implications  of  the  conduct  of  these 
governments  must  appear  appalling  on  the 
merest  contemplation.  The  controversies 
here  are  not  technical  or  trivial;  they  are 
as  major  and  as  substantial  as  affairs  of 
governments  can  be.  Tbe  United  States  and 
associated  governments  have,  in  the  notes 
which  form  part  of  the  record  of  the  United 
Nations  In  this  matter,  in  effect  charged  that 
hardly  had  the  signatures  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
dried  when  they  began  to  violate  the  most 
basic  guaranties  which  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  treaties  of  peace  to  assure.  These 
were  In  the  treaty  provisions  relating  to  the 
rights  of  men  to  Uve  free  from  government 
despotism,  rights  in  whose  name  the  wealth 
and  manpower  of  the  United  States  and 
other  peoples  had  been  sacrificed  in  war; 
freedom  to  worship  according  to  one's  con- 
science, freedom  to  hold  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  that  of-  the  government  In  power 
and  to  express  that  opinion,  freedom  to  hold 
public  meetings  on  any  subject  without  fear 
of  repression,  freedom  of  press  and  publica- 
tion, and  those  other  rights  and  freedoms 
which  in  the  progress  of  civilization  have 
become  known  as  human  righ^s  and  fiuida- 
mental  freedoms.  These  were  the  freedoms 
which  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  had  denied, 
and  the  existence  of  guaranties  of  the  free- 
doms by  these  former  satellites  of  the  Nazis 
and  Fascists  constituted  the  grounds  and 
precedent  conditions  on  which  armistice  re- 
gimes were  ended  and  sovereignty  restored 
to  these  governments. 

The  United  States  considers  that,  whUe  its 
attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  an  orderly 
manner  consistent  with  the  universal  be- 
liefs in  tbe  supremacy  of  law  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  international  dlsputea  may  have 
been  thus  far  frustrated,  the  present  reso- 
lution of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  offers  a 
means,  although  one  not  as  satisfactory  as 
the  commission  provided  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  itself,  of  bringing  the  facts  Into  the 
forum  of  the  governments  of  the  world  and 
before  the  considered  Judgment  of  mankind. 
The  tresty  violations  of  wlilch  ttie  tlf^ee 
governments  now  stand  solemnly  convicted 
are  not  and  will  not  be  condoned,  but  tbe 
door  Is  not  locked  to  tbe  peaceful  settlement 
of  these  disputes  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Treaties  of  Psace. 

The  Rumanian  Government  Is  invited  to 
offer  in  any  appropriate  way  such  evidence^ 
In  the  legal  sense — as  it  may  have  In  rebuttal 
and  to  submit  that  evidence  to  further  ob- 
jective verification.  From  Its  past  perform- 
ance one  may  expect  the  Rumanian  Oov- 
ernment—and  the  other  accused  govern- 
ments— to  say.  always  In  general  terms,  that 
the  charges  to  which  this  first  InstaUment  of 
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•Tldence  relates  have  not  been  prored  and 
tbat  Ita  penecutlons  have  been  directed  sole- 
ly to  the  suppression  of  Nadsm  and  Faaclsm 
and  to  make  otber  setf-fiernng  statements 
at  sweeping  generality.  Tbla  will  not  do. 
Verifiable  facts  are  called  for  from  the  ac- 
cused, not  mere  conclmlons  nor  name  call- 
ing. The  truth  Is  that,  since  the  charges 
and  the  evidence  In  support  thereof  relate 
to  facts  localized  In  the  territory  of  Rumania, 
their  truth  or  falsity  In  the  event  of  dispute 
may  best  be  determined  by  inquires  on  the 
■pot  in  Rumania — apd  in  Hungary  and  Bul- 
garia. Were  the  accused  goremmenta  sin- 
cerely concerned  with  establishing  the  truth, 
they  would  welcome  an  arbitral  commission 
of  the  kind  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
In  this  case,  the  commission  would  receive 
the  testimony  of  officials  of  the  Rximanlan 
Oovemment  concerned  with  press,  radio, 
books,  theater,  book  publishing,  and  similar 
matters;  it  would  question  other  persons 
within  Rumania  having  testimonial  quali- 
fications and  otherwise  make  the  dispassion- 
ate, careful  inquiry  which  civilized  nations 
expect  of  judicial  tribunals,  attended  by  ef- 
fective asBiirancee  to  witnesses  against  in- 
timidations or  reprisals.  This  the  accused 
governments  have  thus  far  refused  to  per- 
mit. The  refvisal  of  the  accused  govern- 
ments to  respect  their  treaty  obligations  by 
Joining  in  the  establishment  of  commissions 
must  be  taken  as  bom  in  substantial  part 
out  of  the  suspicion  that  such  a  tribunal 
would  seek  and  find  a  way  to  obtain  evidence 
which  these  governments  prefer  to  conceal. 

2.  In  submitting  its  material  the  United 
States  is  guided  by  the  legal  meaning  of  the 
word  "evidence"  used  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolution :  that  is,  as  denoting  testi- 
mony which  la  logically  probative  of  issues 
of  fact  raised  by  charges  made  and  the  re- 
plies the.eto,  and  whi^  is  acceptable  for 
consideration  under  standards  for  the  con- 
dxwrt  of  Judicial  proceedings  generally  pre- 
vailing in  civilized  countries. 

The  United  States  is,  therefore,  for  the 
time  being  excluding  from  presentation 
large  quantities  of  material  which  would  be 
convincing  to  tiistorians  and  relevant  in  the 
formulation  of  opinions  in  the  transaction 
of  ordinary  International  business  but  which 
In  a  court  room  might  be  held  hearsay  or  not 
the  best  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  the  material  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  and  submitted 
herewith  has  largely  been  volunteered  and 
derives  from  varying  sources.  These  sources 
are  primarily  refugees  who  have  escaped  from 
the  three  countries.  While  they  have  both 
the  personal  experiences  which  are  the  test 
of  evidentiary  admissibility  and  the  oppor- 
tunity at  last  to  speak  freely,  limited  by  the 
fears  of  reprisals  which  prey  constantly  on 
their  minds,  they  are,  in  the  main,  \mused 
to  legal  forms  and  they  write  without  regard 
to  rules  of  evidence  applicable  in  courts 
of  law. 

The  United  States  has  attempted  in  gen- 
eral *x>  present  statements  in  full  as  received, 
but  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency 
of  presentation  and  in  deference  to  the  di- 
rections of  individual  deponents  it  has  nec- 
essarily had  to  exclude  some  material  from 
•  relatively  small  number  of  the  statements. 

Cor  technical  reasons  the  material  is  being 
submitted  primarily  in  English  translation. 
Affidavits  and  other  statements  were  submit- 
ted to  the  United  States  in  a  number  of  lan- 
gxiages.  The  originals  of  these  affidavits  in 
their  original  tongues  are  being  preserved  in 
the  Department  of  State.  In  some  Instances 
the  translations  offered  were  made  on  behalf 
of  the  witnesses  in  their  countries  of  refuge. 
In  others  they  were  made  by  the  translating 
service  of  the  Department  of  State.  Tha 
United  Statea  is  prepared,  upon  the  request 
of  Interested  governments,  where  feasible,  to 
reproduce  the  original  statements  In  full  and 
In  the  language  In  which  they  were  written. 
provided  the  express  requests  of  witnesses 


for  protection  against  reprisals  through  the 
dlsclosiire  of  Identifying  data  would  not  b« 
violated. 

8.  One  outstanding  aspect  of  the  gathering 
of  evidence  on  these  subjects  deserves  the 
attention  of  mankind.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  been  shocked  by  the 
large  nxmiber  of  individuals  who  have  avowed 
ttielr  knowledge  and  their  experience  of  the 
most  ilagrant  violations  of  elementary 
human  rights  in  these  countries  but  have 
refrained  from  submitting  statements  In 
writing,  or  signing  their  names  to  such  state- 
ments made  by  them,  because  of  fear  for 
the  physical  safety  of  mothers,  children,  or 
other  relatives  still  in  the  clutches  of  these 
accused  governments.  Indeed,  many'  more 
persons — perhaps  thousands  nMire— than 
have  submitted  them  have  declined  to  give 
statements  altogether,  although  professing 
knowledge,  and  solely  on  this  ground. 

The  United  States  believes  it  most  signif- 
icant and  most  probative  of  the  charge  of 
tyrannical  practices  by  the  accused  govern- 
ments that  such  large  numbers  of  Individ- 
uals shotild  continue  to  be  gripped  by  this 
terror.  This  horrible  fact  alone  convicts  the 
acoised  governments  of  the  charges  against 
them.  For  this  alone  these  governments 
merit  the  condemnation  of  civilized  peoples 
everywhere  and  eternal  obloquy. 

4.  The  United  States  believes  that  the 
evidence  submitted  by  it  will  prove  not  less 
than  a  prima  facie  case  of  the  violation  by 
the  accused  governments  of  the  o^aty  pro- 
visions in  question  substantially  as  charge 
In  the  exchange  of  notes.  In  the  present 
case  it  believes  that  the  evidence  will  satisfy 
the  member  governments,  to  whom  this  ma- 
terial. Is  submitted,  and  the  conscience  of 
the  world  that  the  freedoms  of  expression 
and  of  press  and  publication  in  the  sense 
of  ths  treaty  of  peace  with  Rumania  have 
been  willftilly.  callously,  and  systematically 
violated  by  the  Rumanian  Oovemment 
through  its  responsible  officials  and  that, 
owing  to  these  Intentional  actions  of  the 
Rumanian  authorities,  such  freedoms  do  not 
now  exist  in  Rumania. 

The  Rumanian  Government  has,  by  terror 
and  by  various  and  devious  devices,  com- 
pletely suppressed,  abolished,  and  prohibited 
an  Independent  press  and  the  independent 
and  free  expression  of  Ideas,  whether  in  print 
or  by  any  other  media.  The  book-burning 
of  the  notorious  Nazis  in  Germany,  It  now 
appears,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Communist 
regime  of  Rumania  as  well.  The  Govern- 
ment has  affirmatively  prohibited,  subject  to 
punishment,  the  possession  of  books  which. 
In  a  free  country,  would  be  considered  in- 
nocuous: it  denies,  under  pain  of  severe 
punishment,  opportunity  t>oth  to  those  who 
seek  to  impart  learning  and  to  those  who 
seek  access  to  learning  In  any  subject  on 
which  the  government  has  determined  that 
the  Rumanian  people  should  not  be  In- 
formed. 

A  judgment  of  a  court,  or  of  the  arbitral 
conunlsslon  had  it  been  established  as  re- 
quired by  the  treaty  of  peace,  would,  the 
'  United  States  submits,  have  made  such  a 
finding:  It  would  have  required  the  Ruma- 
nian Government  to  annul  Its  censorship  and 
relevant  penal  legislation  and  to  restore  in- 
dependence to  the  Institutions  reasonably 
necessary  for  free  expression  and  free  press 
and  publication — printing  establlshmenu. 
allocation  of  materials,  distribution,  trade- 
union  memberahlp,  and  the  like.  It  would, 
at  least,  have  required  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment to  make  available  the  facilities 
necessary  for  free  expression  and  free  press 
and  publication  to  all  eitiaens  upon  the  sanM 
principles  of  equaUty  and  reasonableness 
which  obtain  in  civilised  coxmtrles  in  respect 
to  such  facilities  as  the  postal  service  and 
the  instrumentalities  of  public  transporta- 
tion and  commimlcatlon. 

Dbam  Acrxsow, 
Secretary  oj  StaU. 


In  Its  note  to  the  Rumanian  Oovemment 
of  April  a,  1949,  the  United  States  charged 
that  government  with  vloiatloa  of  ita  obli- 
gations under  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Rumania  relating  to  the  freedoms  of  expres- 
sion and  of  press  and  publication.  The 
United  SUtes  said: 

"Article  8  of  the  treaty  of  peace  reads  as 
follows: 

"  '1.  Rinnanla  shall  take  an  measures  n«e> 
flssary  to  secure  to  all  persons  under  Ru- 
ynaTiian  Jurisdiction,  without  distinction  as 
to  race.  sex.  language  or  religion,  the  en- 
joyment of  human  rights  and  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  freedom  of  ez- 
presBlon,  of  press  and  publication,  of  relig- 
ious worship,  of  political  opinion  and  of  pub- 
lic meeting.' 

"Since  the  entry  into  force  on  September 
15.  1947.  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Ruma- 
nia, the  United  States  Government,  as  a 
signatory  of  that  instrument,  has  observed 
closely  developments  in  Rumania  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  Rumanian 
Oovemment  has  been  fulfilling  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty.  The  United  States 
Government  attaches  particular  importance 
to  the  obligations,  set  forth  in  the  afore- 
mentioned article,  which  require  the  Ru- 
manian Government  to  secure  to  all  persoos 
under  Rumanian  Jurisdiction  the  enjoyment 
of  human  righu  and  of  the  fundamental 
freedoms.  On  the  basis  of  its  observations 
during  thU  period,  the  United  SUtes  Oov- 
emment concludes  that  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment, although  it  has  tiad  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  Its  commitments  in  good 
faith,  has  deliberately  and  systematically 
denied  to  the  Rumanian  people,  by  means 
of  privative  measures  and  oppressive  acta, 
the  exercise  of  the  very  rights  and  freedoms 
which,  it  has  pledged  to  secure  to  them 
under  article  3  of  the  treaty.  The  disregard 
shown  by  the  Rumanian  Oovemment  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  persons  under  its 
Jurisdiction,  as  illustrated  below,  has  In- 
deed become  so  notorious  as  to  evoke  tbs 
condemnation  of  free  peoples  everywhere. 

"During  the  armistice  period  the  Ruma* 
nlan  Oovemment  took  or  countenanced  ae» 
tions  which  progressively  deprived  persona 
under  lu  Juri£dlctlon  of  their  essential  right* 
and  freedoms.  The  Rumanian  Oovemment 
accelerated  these  deprivations  after  it  had 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  on  February  10, 
1947,  and  in  June  and  Angust  1947,  the 
United  States  Oovemment  warned  the  Ru- 
manian Oovemment  concerning  such  actions 
as  being  preJudicUl  to  the  fulfillment  at 
provisions  of  the  Treaty.  The  Rumanian 
Government,  however,  took  no  correctlv* 
measures.  This  process  was  not  only  zK>t  re- 
versed but  continued  without  abatemeni 
after  the  treaty  came  into  force. 

"By  laws,  decrees,  and  administrative 
measures  as  well  as  by  extra-legal  acU  of 
organisations  aflUiatcd  with  the  Oovemment 
and  the  Communist  Party,  the  Rumanian 
Government  has  sttflsd  all  azpreaslon  of 
pollUcal  opinion  at  variance  with  lU  own. 
Freedom  of  press  and  publication,  guaranteed 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  does  not  exist  in 
Rumania.  No  substantive  criticism  of  the 
Government  U  permitted.  The  Rumanian 
Government  has  taken  control  of  printing 
establiahments  and  has  suppressed  all  put>- 
llcaUoos  which  are  not  responsive  to  iU  dl- 
rectiqn  or  which  do  not  serve  the  ptirpoae* 
of  the  Conununist  Party.     •     •     •" 

The  Rumanian  Oovemment  in  replying  to 
the  note  of  April  a  said  nothing  that  was 
directly  responsive.  The  following  U  the 
only  language  in  that  reply  which  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  intended  as  bearing 
upon  the  validity  of  the  charges  made: 

"The  Government  of  the  Riunanian  Peo- 
ple's RepubUc  maintains  that  the  context  of 
the  note  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
With  reference  to  the  violation  by  the  Ruma- 
nian Government  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
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damental  freedoms  does  not  correspond  to 
realttv  and  that  it  repeaU  the  Inventions  of 
the  slanderous  prees  of  the  imperialist 
monopolists. 

"In  the  Rumanian  People's  RepubUc  the 
exercise  of  the  fundamental  freedoms,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  of  demonstrations,  of  the 
prees  and  of  speech  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  and  these  are  assured  by  mak- 
ing available  to  those  who  work  the  means 
of  printing,  supply  of  paper  and  meeting 
places.     •     •     • 

"The  Rumanian  Government  declares  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  trans- 
grersed  and  is  transgressing  the  peace  treaty 
with  Rumania  by  trying  to  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  article  8  of.  the  peace  treaty 
which  provides  that  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment will  not  permit  the  exUtence  or  ac- 
tivity of  any  organizations  of  a  Fascist  type 
and  which  aim  at  depriving  the  people  of 
their  democratic  righU.     •     •     • 

"In  consequence,  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Rumanian  People's  Republic  declares  that 
It  cannot  accept  the  attempt  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  to  Interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Rimiania  and  it  rejects  the 
note  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

In  iU  replicatory  note  of  May  81.  1949. 
the  United  SUtes  Government  rejactad  the 
Rumanian  Government's  position  as  asserted 
In  the  note  of  AprU  18.  194B.  It  said  that 
the  reply  to  the  specific  ctuirges  was  not 
satisfactory,  that  it  could  not  accept  the — 

"Rumanian  Oovernment'i  contention  that 
the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  United  SUtes 
note  are  purely  domestic  affairs  or  the  con- 
tention that  Rumania  has  compiled  with  the 
obligations  of  article  3  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  merely  by  the  formal  enactment  of 
laws  purporting  to  guarantee  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  that  article." 

It  rejected  categorically  the  Rumanian 
Oovamment's  aisertlon  respecting  article  5. 

The  United  States  Government  sUted  that 
the  lasue  was  thus  Joined  and  that  a  dis- 
pute existed  within  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty.  It  Involved  the  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  provided  in  article 
38  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  United  Kingdom  on  behalf  of  itself 
and  certain  associated  powers  parties  to 
the  treaty  with  Rumania  had  similar  cor- 
respondence with  the  Rumanian  Oovem- 
ment. with  identical  result. 

The  United  States  has  exhausted  the  steps 
provided  by  the  treaty  of  peace  for  the  reso- 
lution of  this  dispute,  and  the  United  SUtes 
has  in  that  res|>ect,  among  others,  been 
susUined  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  and  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

The  United  SUtes  now  submiU  evidence 
In  support  of  the  foregoing  charges  relat- 
ing to  the  freedoms  of  expression  and  of 
press  and  publication.  The  evidence  will 
show  that  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  have  willfully  and 
systematically  committed  acts  which  con- 
stitute flagrant  violations  of  its  treaty  obli- 
gations to  secure  the  freedoms  of  expres- 
sion and  of  prees  and  publication  to  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  acU  and  policies  of  that  gov- 
ernment, these  freedoms  are  neither  secured 
nor  in  existence  in  Rumania.  The  evidence 
will  also  show  that  the  defense  asserted  by 
the  Rumanian  Government  is  not  Justified 
In  fact  or  in  law  under  the  treaty,  since 
the  persons  against  whom  actions  com- 
plained of  by  the  United  SUtee  were  Uken 
by  the  Rumanian  Oovemment  have  in  fact, 
as  the  Rumanian  Oovemment  has  well 
known,  not  been  implicated  in  the  existence 
and  activities  of  organizations  of  a  Fascist 
type  which  aim  at  depriving  the  people  of 
their  democratic  righU  and  since  freedom 
Of  expression  and  freedom  of  press  and  pub- 


lication, In  every  meanlngfxil  sense,  are  de- 
nied to  all  persons. 

The  United  SUtes  believes  that  the  Ru- 
manian Oovemment  has  had  adequate  am- 
plification of  these  charges  In  elaborate  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  which  ensued  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

n 

The  Rumanian  Government's  defenses  of 
law  are  patently  Invalid.  The  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  and  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  have  rejected  the  de- 
fense that  the  matters  complained  of  fall 
solely  within  Rumania's  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion. The  International  Court  of  Justice 
said  in  IU  advisory  opinion  of  July  18,  1950: 
"As  the  Court  has  declared  in  iU  opinion  of 
March  30,  1950,  tlie  GovernmenU  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania  are  under  an 
obligation  to  appoint  their  representatives 
to  the  Treaty  Commission,  and  it  is  clear 
that  refusal  to  fulfill  a  treaty  obligation  vio- 
lates international  responsibility." 

Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that  the 
Rumanian  Government  cannot  by  lu  own 
flat,  imilaterally  and  without  answerability 
under  the  treaty,  prevent  any  inquiry  into 
the  facU  of  the  violations  charged  merely 
by  iU  characterization  of  all  persons  whose 
human  righU  it  violated  as  falling  into  the 
categories  proscribed  by  article  8  of  the 
treaty.     Article  6  reads  as  follows: 

"Rumania,  which  in  accordance  with  the 
Armistice  Agreement  has  Uken  measures 
for  dissolving  all  organizations  of  a  Fascist 
type  on  Rumanian  territory,  whether  polit- 
ical, military  or  paramilitary,  as  well  as 
other  organizations  conducting  propaganda 
hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  any  of  the 
other  United  Nations,  shall  not  permit  In 
future  the  existence  and  activities  of  organ- 
izations of  that  nature  which  have  as  their 
aim  denial  to  the  people  of  their  democratic 
righU." 

If  the  Rumanian  Government's  position 
with  respect  to  article  6  were  valid,  the  guar- 
anties of  human  righU  would  be  made  il- 
lusory and  hollow  by  the  treaty  Itself.  In 
any  case  this  is  a  matter  of  defense,  and  the 
burden  rests  squarely  on  th;  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment to  prove  by  legal  evidence,  subject 
to  cross-examination  and  impartial  review, 
that  lU  actions  otherwise  constituted  viola- 
tions of  human-rlghU  provisions  are  Justi- 
fied under  article  5.  There  is  nothing,  more- 
over, in  the  treaty  which  authorizes  or  per- 
mlU  the  Rumanian  Government  to  violate 
anyone's  human  rights,  and  there  is  nothing 
In  the  history  of  the  negotiations  which  led 
to  the  treaty  language  which  gives  the  slight- 
est encouragement  to  such  a  position. 
Nevertheless,  the  evidence  will  adequately 
show  that  Rumania's  violations  cannot  be 
condoned  even  on  iU  own  construction  of 
the  language  of  article  5  of  the  peace  treaty. 
The  Rumanian  Government's  other  allega- 
tion in  defense  is  even  more  hollow.  That 
notion,  now  advanced  by  the  Rumanian 
Government,  is  that  the  treaty  of  peace  per- 
mits the  Rumanian  Government  to  deny  the 
means  of  printing  and  the  supply  of  paper, 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  press 
and  publication,  to  persons  who  do  not 
"work."  The  defense  is  plainly  unsupported 
by  the  treaty  and  is  especially  invalid  in  the 
light  of  the  charges  and  the  evidence  that  the 
Rumanian  Government  also  denies  the  right 
to  work  to  the  same  persons  whose  right  to 
freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  publica- 
tion, and  of  other  fundamental  freedoms  it 
denies  as  well. 

The  issue  to  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment now  addresses  itself  Is  whether  the 
available  evidence  supports  the  charges  made 
by  the  United  SUtes  that  the  Rumanian 
Government  has  violated  IU  guaranties  of 
freedom  of  expression  and  of  press  and  pub- 
lication. 


The  relevance  of  the  evidence  submitted 
by  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  a  rea- 
sonable construction  of  the  treaty  language. 
It  is  the  position  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
the  phrase  "freedom  of  press  and  publica- 
tion" as  used  in  the  treaty  is  a  particulariza- 
tion  of  the  freedom  of  ezpressiion;  and  for 
that  reason  the  evidence  is  being  presented 
herewith  regarding  both  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  freedom  of  press  and  publication. 
So  construed,  the  right  to  freedom  of  press 
and  publication,  the  United  States  asserU, 
covers  the  right  to  maintain  and  use  printing 
establlshmenu  and  distribution  institutions 
by  which  the  freedom  of  press  and  publica- 
tion may  be  made  effective:  and  It  Includes 
newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  books, 
and  publications  of  every  character  whether 
political  or  not. 

As  to  the  right  to  freedom  of  expression, 
apart  from  the  right  to  freedom  of  press  and 
publication,  it  is  the  position  of  the  United 
States  that  the  treaty  phrase  "freedom  of 
expression"  covers  as  well  other  forms  and 
media  of  expression  such  as  graphic  and  plas- 
tic arU,  music,  films,  dramatic  compositions 
and  other  forms  of  literature,  and  the  like. 
Article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  RighU  sUtes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  expression;  this  right  Includes  free- 
dom to  hold  opinions  without  Interference 
and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  information 
and  ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless 
of  frontiers." 

The  right  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
the  right  to  express  a  dissenting  political 
opinion.  Article  2  of  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Righte  sUtes 
that  all  rights  exist  "without  distinction  of 
any  kind,  such  as  race,  color,  sex.  language, 
religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national 
or  social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other 
sUtus." 

It  is  true  that  the  treaty  does  not  in  terms  .^ 
Incorporate  the  definitions  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
pounded in  iU  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man RighU.  That  declaration,  however,  em- 
bodies a  definition  agreed  upon  by  the  great 
majority  of  civilized  nations,  and  it  has  not 
been  contested.  Attention  Is  again  called 
in  this  connection  to  the  preamble  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  Itself  which  gives  persuasive- 
ness to  the  sUndards  of  the  United  Nations: 
"Whereas  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
and  Rumania  are  desirous  of  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which,  conforming  to  the 
principles  of  Justice,  will  settle  questions  still 
ouUtandlng  as  a  result  of  the  events  herein- 
before recited  and  form  the  basis  of  friendly 
relations  l>etween  them,  thereby  enabling  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  support  Ru- 
mania's application  to  become  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  also  to  adhere  to  any 
convention  concluded  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations;" 

Alxjve  all,  then,  it  is  the  position  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  individual  righU  are 
meanlx^ul  and  require  protection  only  when 
they  are  exercised  in  disagreement  with  the 
government  in  power.  Freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  freedom  of  press  and  publication 
can  have  effectiveness  and  meaning  in  Ru- 
mania only  in  those  cases  where  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Communist  Party  regards  with 
disfavor  the  ideas  asserted  or  the  persons 
asserting  them. 

It  is  further  the  contention  of  the  United 
SUtes  that  the  freedoms  include  auxiliary 
and  related  freedoms,  such  as  the  freedom 
to  associate  in  groups,  corporations,  or  other 
useful  or  necessary  forms  in  order  to  exercise 
effectively  the  freedom  of  expression  and  of 
press  and  publication  and  the  freedom  to 
maintain  without  hindrance  organizational 
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and  «HTT>tniKtr»iiwB  facilities  and  Institutions 
to  tlurt  end. 
It  will  be  seen  that  erfaienee  Is  presented 
Its  ooeurrlng  prior  to  tbe 
at  tbe  treaty.  Tbe  United 
States  rabmits  socb  erldence.  as  probative 
at  tbe  ^xillt  at  tbe  Rumanian  GoTcnunent 
■■  charged  by  tbe  United  States,  for  several 
MHODS.  First,  tbe  Rumanian  Qovemmeot 
Is  vntfer  tbe  eontinuing  obligation  to  secure 
tiM  fnwwlisiii  of  ezpreasioa  and  of  press  and 
pubUcatlon,  and  It  Is  tberefore  immaterial 
VfeaMMT  Rumania  embarked  on  its  supprec- 
^Ml  cf  tbese  freedoms  prior  to  tbe  eflecttv* 
date  at  tbe  treaty  or  thereafter.  In  tbe  sec- 
ond place,  it  Is  not  material  wbetber  Ru- 
manian autborities  or  unauthorized  Indi- 
viduals, groups,  or  even  occupation  authori- 
ties were  responsible  for  acts  of  etippressioa 
of  tbese  freedoms  occurring  prior  to  the 
treaty  date,  stoce  tbe  Rumanian  Government 
baa  been  fully  competent  to  restore  such 
fraedcinis  since  it  took  over  absolute  control 
of  the  country.  Tbe  evidence  dating  prior 
to  tbe  effective  date  of  the  treaty,  therefore. 
serves  to  expose  a  state  of  facts  which  tbe 
Rumanian  Government  is  in  a  position  to 
change.  That  the  regime  which  now  controls 
Rumania  embarked  upon  Its  program  during 
the  armistice  perlcx!  and  carried  much  of  It 
through  with  shameless  Impunity  before  the 
treaty  came  into  effect,  and  In  spite  of  the 
obligations  which  It  piirported  to  assume 
uncter  the  peace  treaty,  can  therefore  provide 
the  Rumanian  Government  no  immunity. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  United  States,  in  its 
complaint  to  the  Rumanian  Govemment  of 
April  2,  1949,  qnoted  above,  pointed  out  that 
the  Rumanian  Government  "took  or  counte- 
nanced" these  actions  during  the  armistice 
period  and  "accelerated  these  deprivations 
after  It  bad  signed  tbe  treaty  of  peace"  to 
such  a  point  that  before  tbe  treaty  became 
eSectiv«  the  United  States  had  already 
warned  Rumania  that  these  actions  wet« 
"prejudicial  to  the  fulfillment  of  provisions 
of  the  treaty"  and  called  upon  the  Riuianlan 
Govemment  to  take  corrective  measures. 

The  mere  enactment  of  legislative  or  con- 
stitutional provisions  by  the  Rumanian  Re- 
public purporting  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
expression  or  of  press  and  publication,  even 
If  the  provisions  were  adequate  on  their  face, 
does  not  In  itself  constitute  compliance  with 
tbe  treaty.  The  provisions  of  such  Ruma- 
nian legislation,  however,  Insofar  as  they  In- 
dicate concurrence  with  respect  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty  phrases  or  with  respect  to 
tbe  intention  of  the  parties  to  tbe  treaty, 
are  to  be  taken,  following  tbe  universal  rule 
of  law,  as  evidence  against  tbe  Rumanian 
Government's  present  inconsistent  position. 
Tbe  provisions  of  the  Rumanian  Consti- 
tutions of  1923  and  1948  are  therefore  rele- 
vant, though  the  relevance  Is  limited.  Ar- 
ticles 5,  25,  and  2fl  of  the  constitution  In 
effect  between  March  27,  1923.  and  April  18, 
1948 '  ( except  for  the  period  between  Febru- 
ary 27,  1938,  and  September  2,  1944 — the 
p«iod  of  Nari -Fascist  dictatorship — when 
another  constitution  was  In  effect)  provided 
for  an  tmcensored  and  unrestricted  pre— 
(exhibit  1). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  guaranties  con- 
tained in  the  1923  constitution  are,  on  their 
face,  substantial  and  explicit. 

Tbe  constitution  now  in  effect  In  Ruma- 
nia, promolgated  on  April  13,  1948.  is  differ- 
ent. Article  81  of  that  constitution  (ex- 
hibit 2)  purports  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
ttae  press  in  tbe  first  of  two  paragraphs, 
wbJle  in  tbe  second  it  provides  that  the 
guaranty  Is  satlsfled  by  placing  paper  and 
tbe  means  of  printing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
working  people. 

Partlcxilarly  in  the  face  of  the  repeal  of 
the    (BXTvlslons   of   the    prior   constitution. 


'With  considerably  dubious  legality,  the 
present  Government,  on  December  30,  1947, 
piu-ported  to  abrogate  the  1923  coustltutioo. 


article  81  at  tbe  1948  constitution  obviously 
takes  away  freedom  of  the  prcaa.  It  constl- 
totaa  a  Tlolatlnp.  on  Its  face,  ctf  the  treaty 
obligation  to  secure  freedom  of  press  and 
publication  to  all  persons  under  Riunanian 
Jurlsdlctkxi  and  not  merely  to  those  whom 
tbe  Rumanian  regime  rhooees  to  permit 
to  work,  or  to  caU  "working  people." 

It  is  tberefore  of  interest  to  take  note  of 
tbe  Rumanian  Government's  exegesis  of 
these  provisions,  as  contained  in  exhibit  8, 
an  extract  from  Constitution  of  the  Ruma- 
nian People's  Republic,  Teaching  Manual  for 
the  Eleventh  Grade,  published  by  tbe  Min- 
istry of  Education  (printed  in  1950  by  tbe 
Rumanian  Govemment  Printing  Office ) .  At- 
tention Is  called  to  tbe  following  paragraph 
from  that  exhibit: 

"Treedom  of  the  press,  of  expression 
•  •  •  may  not  be  exercised  except  in  con- 
formity with  the  Interests  of  those  who  la- 
bor and  for  tbe  purpose  of  consolidating  tbe 
regime  of  popular  democracy,  with  a  vtew 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  Socialist  so- 
clety,- 

m 
The  present  Government  of  Rxmianla  Is, 
and  professes  to  be,  a  govemment  pursuing 
the  doctrines  of  International  communism 
as  formulated  by  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  may  therefore  look  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  principles 
regarding  tbe  place  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  freedom  of  press  and  publication  la 
Communist  Ideology. 

Communist  Ideology  has  no  place  for  free- 
dom of  the  press,  being  devoted  to  the  ea- 
tabllshment  and  maintenance  of  a  dictator- 
ship. It  has  the  twin  aims  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  Institutions  of  opposition  and 
tbe  aiBrmatlve  use  of  all  tolerated  Institu- 
tions of  press  and  publication  as  instruments 
of  the  Govemment.  Therefore  It  does  not 
tolerate  Independence  from  the  Govemment 
any  more  than  It  tolerates  political  opposi- 
tion. The  Govemment  not  merely  owns  tbe 
press:  tbe  press  Is  exclusively  an  organ  of 
govemment  propaganda.  This  fact  is  evi- 
dent from  the  pattern  designed  for  Commu- 
nist regimes  by  Soviet  leaders,  wbo  have  said 
the  following  on  this  subject: 

•TTiird  question:  Why  Is  there  no  freedom 
Of  the  press  in  the  U.  8.  S.  R.? 

"Answer:  "What  freedom  of  press  do  you 
mean?  Freedom  of  the  press  for  what  class: 
for  tbe  boTirgeolsle  or  for  the  proletariat? 
If  It  Is  a  question  of  freedom  of  the  press 
for  the  bourgeoisie,  then  It  (freedom  of  the 
press]  does  not  and  will  not  exist  here  as 
long  as  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
lasts.  But  If  It  is  a  question  of  the  freedom 
I  of  tbe  press]  for  the  proletariat,  then  I  must 
say  that  you  will  not  find  any  other  state  In 
the  world  with  such  broad  and  complete 
freedom  of  tbe  press  for  tbe  proletariat  as 
exists  in  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 

"  •Freedom  of  the  press  for  the  proletariat 
to  not  an  empty  phrase.  Without  the  best 
printing  presses,  tbe  best  press  clutM,  with- 
out open  organizations  of  tbe  working  class, 
from  tbe  narrowest  to  the  broadest,  em- 
bracing millions  of  members  of  the  working 
class,  without  tbe  broadest  possible  freedom 
of  assembly  tbe  freedom  of  the  press  does 
not  exist. 

"'Look  Into  the  living  conditions  in  tbe 
U.  8.  8.  R.,  go  Into  the  workers'  districts 
and  you  will  find  that  the  best  printing 
works,  the  best  press  clubs,  entire  paper 
mills,  entire  ink  factories  which  are  neces- 
sary for  tbe  press,  huge  assembly  halls — 
these  and  many  other  things  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  freedom  of  the  press  for  the 
irorklng  class  are  entirely  and  fully  at  the 
disposal  of  the  working  class  and  tolling 
masses.  This  is  what  we  call  freedom  of 
tbe  press  for  the  working  class.  With  us 
there  is  no  freedom  of  tbe  press  for  the 
bourgeoisie. 

"  'With  us  there  Is  no  freedom  of  the  prew 
for  the  Mensheviks  and  social  revolutionaries 


who  with  us  represent  the  interest  at  the 
bourgeolsls  which  has  tMen  cmahed  and 
overthrown.  Bat  what  is  surprlatng  in  that? 
We  have  never  pledged  ourselves  to  grant 
freedom  of  tbe  press  to  all  daases,  to  make 
all  cln—fs  happy.  On  seising  power  In  Oe- 
totxr  1917.  the  Bolsherlks  openly  stated  that 
this  power  is  that  of  a  single  class,  tbe  power 
of  the  proletariat,  which  will  suppress  tha 
bourgaolsls  In  tha  intarasts  of  the  toilli^ 
masses  of  town  and  country  wbo  represent 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  tbe  poptila- 
tlon  or  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 

"  'After  this  bow  is  It  posslbie  to  demand 
of  the  proletariat  dictatorBhip  freedom  of 
the  press  for    he  bourgeoisie?'*  (exhlMt  4). 

"More  than  46  years  ago  in  a  t»»^twg  arti- 
cle of  tbe  newspaper  Brdaol.  which  next  to 
Lenin's  Iskra  la  tbe  best  Marxist  newspaper 
m  Russia.  Comrade  Stalin  pointed  out  that 
'the  first  duty  of  a  newspaper  Is  to  keep  as 
does  as  possible  to  tbe  working  msii.  to 
have  tbe  opportunity  of  tnflaencing  them 
continually,  to  be  their  cooadoos  and  direct- 
ing center,  to  illumlnats  with  the  light  at 
sdsntiflc  socialism  every  plMnaatnon  eosi- 
troetlng  the  working  man.' 

"A  lofty  ideology,  adherence  to  tha  party 
line,  close  links  with  the  people,  and  truth- 
fulness — ^these  are  the  distlngulahli^  char- 
acteristics at  our  press,  trained  and  guided 
by  tbe  great  party  of  iMUin  and  Stalin — 
have  won  for  our  newspapers  tlw  love  »Ty| 
confidence  at  the  wockMs.  Nowhere  in  tha 
world  does  the  press  snjoy  stjch  suthority 
among  the  people  as  In  our  country,  and  this 
la  not  accidental.  Throiigb  ail  Ixm  work  our 
press  U  guided  by  tbe  fact  that  It  coiMa- 
tutes  a  Ttui  basis  (or  tbe  Sorlet  syitam.  of 
Its  policy  which  expresses  tbe  genuine  and 
fundamental  interests  of  tb«  paonla"*  («x- 
hibtt  6). 

"The  newspapers  themselves  are  called 
upon  to  play  a  leading  role  In  the  Communist 
training  of  tbe  people,  in  tbe  fso|i^Blliiii 
of  the  Ideas  of  Marxlsm-Leninlam.  They 
must  'Illuminate  with  the  light  of  scientific 
socialism  every  phenomenon  confronting  tha 
working  man*."    J.  8taUn  •  (exhibit  6) . 

"Democratlsatlon  ot  the  press  was  one  at 
the  first  steps  taken  by  tbe  Soviet  Govem- 
ment immediately  after  tbe  victory  of  the 
October  revolution.  As  early  as  November 
17,  1917,  Lenin  proposed  that  an  Inquiry  be 
made  as  to  tbe  dependence  of  bourgeois 
newspapers  on  the  banks.  Lenin  then  wroCa 
that  the  workers'  and  peasanU'  govcmuMnt 
understood  freedom  ct  the  press  to  mssn 
freeing  tbe  press  from  bondage  to  capital, 
and  turning  over  the  prlnUng  establish- 
ments and  paper  mills  to  the  sUte.  Lenin 
formulated  the  guiding  principle  of  the  So- 
viet State  as  regards  the  press:  that  the 
working  people  be  given  tbe  actual  faclUtles 
for  exercising  freedom  of  tbe  press  This 
principle  received  lu  legislaUve  ratlilcatloa 
In  the  Stalin  constitution,  which.  In  the 
Interests  of  tbe  working  people  and  for  tbe 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  SoclalUt  sys- 
toa,  guarantees  to  dttaens  of  tbe  U.  S.  8.  R. 
freedom  of  the  press  and  provides  tbe  work- 
ing people  with  the  material  condlUom 
necessary  for  tbe  exercise  of  thU  rteht"  •  (ex- 
hlblt  7).  »"        i« 

A  Rumanian  Communist  |»%der  has  said 
the  following: 

"Tbe  party  press  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant  means  of  tbe  revoluUonary  struggle; 

•Stalin.  Joseph,  Informal  conference  with 
foreign  labor  delegaUons.  November  8,  1927, 
Problems  of  Leninism,  vol.  X  (Govemment 
Publishing  House  of  Political  Literature. 
Moscow,  1949),  pp.  209-210. 

•  "Press— Weapon  of  Party."  Kultura  1 
aizn  (Culture  and  Life).  Mo.  12,  AprU  80. 

*  "Role  of  the  Press  In  Sconomlc  and  Po- 
litical Life  of  Country  Must  Be  Enhanced." 
Pravda,  October  18.  1946. 

•"Soviet  Democracy  and  the  Press."  b- 
Testia.  May  4.  1848. 
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tt  is  a  center  of  political  work  among  the 
masses.  As  opposed  to  the  bourgeois  news- 
paper, inspired  by  the  capitalists'  greed  for 
profits  and  meant  to  deflect  the  ouLsses  from 
the  class  struggle.     •     •     • 

"The  Inspired  Lenin  teaches  us  that  the 
press  must  be  an  instrument  in  the  work  of 
Socialist  construction,  giving  detailed  infor- 
mation on  the  successes  obtained  by  tbe 
model  collective,  studying  the  causes  of  their 
successes  and  their  administrative  methods, 
while  placing,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the 
black  list  those  collectives  which  persist  in 
preserving  the  traditions  of  capitalism,  that 
Is.  anarchy,  laziness,  disorder,  and  ^>ectila- 
tlon'."»  (exhibit  8). 

Attention  Is  also  called  to  exhibit  3. 

The  evidence  demonstrates  that  the  Ru- 
manian Government  proceeded  to  destroy 
the  freedoms  of  expression  and  of  press  and 
publication  first  by  measures  of  annoyance, 
persecution,  and  terror  and  discrimination 
through  previous  censorship,  affirmative  di- 
rections of  the  "line"  to  be  pursued  in  arti- 
cles, final  suppression  for  alleged  violations 
of  censorship  policy,  newsprint  allocation, 
and  the  like  during  the  period  following  the 
armistice  and  particularly  after  tbe  peace 
treaty  had  come  into  effect.  Then,  once  the 
Govemment  had  destroyed  In  this  way  the 
existing  organs  of  an  Independent  press  and 
of  publication  and  all  other  forms  of  free 
expression,  the  path  became  easy  for  the 
permanent  prevention  of  any  recrudescence 
of  these  Institutions.  The  violence  and  per- 
secirtlon  of  the  past  served  as  examples  of 
what  would  befall  anyone  attempting  to  exer- 
cise the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  treaty, 
and  these  prior  examples,  aided  by  affirma- 
tive legislation  thereafter  enacted  by  the 
Rumanian  Government,  served  to  Interdict 
substantially  and  permanently  every  form 
of  nongovernmental  or  free  press,  publica- 
tion, or  Other  expression. 

In  the  earlier  sUges  of  thU  process,  as  ap- 
pears from  afBdavlts  submitted  therewith, 
the  Run>anlan  Govemnr.ent  officials  undoubt- 
edly had  tbe  support  and  connivance  of  So- 
viet occupation  authorities.  Nevertheless  the 
guilt  of  the  Rumanian  Government  is.  in 
tbe  opinion  of  the  United  States,  unaffected, 
first,  because  tbe  responsible  acts  charged 
to  have  been  committed  were  committed  by 
Rumanian  officials  and,  second,  because  the 
obligation  of  the  peace  treaty  binds  the  Ru- 
manian Government  to  take  affirmative  cor- 
rective measures  to  insure  freedom  of  ex- 
prasslon  and  of  press  and  publication,  and 
tt  has  refused  to  take  such  measures. 

I  " 

bhlblts  B  to  24,  inclusive,  are  affidavits 
csUbllshlng  tbe  suppression  by  tbe  Ru- 
manian Government  of  what  is  substantially 
the  entire  opposition  press  of  Rumania. 
Among  these  are  affidavits  submitted  by  the 
publishers  and  editors  of  the  newspapers 
which  were  suppressed.  They  prove  that  one 
by  one  all  the  newspapers  which  bad  ap- 
peared freely  after  tbe  coup  d'etat  of  Augxist 
23,  1944,  were  suppressed  by  tbe  Government 
or  so  thoroughly  subverted  as  to  become 
substantially  Government  organs.  By  the 
end  of  1946,  the  present  Communist  regime 
of  Rumania  bad  exercised  iu  control  effec- 
tively to  prevent  any  free  press,  that  is  to 
say,  any  press  not  publishing  exclusively 
what  tbe  Government  wanted  published. 
By  October  1948  aU  newspapera.  other  than 
owned  and  operated  directly  or  Indl- 
by  the  Government,  had  disappeared 
through  Government  action. 

Figure  1  U  a  chart,  based  entirely  on  ex- 
hibits submitted  herewith,  showing  approxi- 
mately the  course  of  suppression  of  the  ma- 
jor newspapers  by  the  Government. 


Fxoun  1. — Chart  of  suppressed  ^inajor  riewspapert 


*  Kxcerpts  from  a  speech  by  Teoharl  Georg- 
escu.  Rumanian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  at 
annual  celebration  of  Scanlela  Day,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1919. 


Name  of  paper 


Arena 

Dreptatea.._.. 

Jumalul    dc    Diml- 
ncata. 


Liberalul.. 
Liberia  tea. 


Approximate 
dnte  of  appear- 
ance after  Auf. 
23,  1»M 


September    to 

October  1»44. 

do 

do 


February  U>4«. 

September     to 

October  1044. 


Betpnalul...^ do 


Tlmpol. 


Approximate 
date  of  last 
publication 


November  11M7. 

July  1M7 

JnlyH,  1M7... 


Aiifmst  1047. 
March  1040.. 


Oct  1, 1948.. 


do November  1947 


Estimated 
approxi- 
mate aver- 
age daily 
circulation 
figure  in 
1946 


80,000 
(X),000 
70,000 


45,000 
15,000 


25,000 


80,000 


Metbod  of  termlnatloQ 


Police  confiscation. 


Forced  to  discontinue  by 
Government  order. 

Refusal  of  censorship  au- 
thorities to  accept  paper 
lor  censorship  and  confis- 
cation of  propel  ty  of 
paper. 

Police  confiscation 

Taken  over  by  left-wing 
(Radaceanu)  Social  Dem- 
ocrats. In  February  1M9 
merfced  with  Scanteia, 
official  organ  of  the  Ru- 
manian Workers'  Party 
(Communist). 

Refusal  of  censorship  au- 
thorities to  accept  paper 
for  censorship. 

Police  confiscation 


Exhibit  indi- 
cating tbese 
facts 


22  A  and  22  B. 
13,  15,  and  18. 
Sand  IX 


17. 

16  and  60  A. 


IL 
21 


The  United  States  Govemment  charges 
that  the  present  Rumanian  press  Is,  as  a 
result  of  Govemment  action,  entirely  Gov- 
ernment-controlled and  that  no  newspaper 
now  appearing  Is.  In  any  realistic  sense.  Inde- 
pendent or  free.  Apart  from  the  devices  of 
censorship,  newsprint  allocation.  Govern- 
ment direction,  and  the  like  which  could  be 
exercised  against  Independently  owned  pa- 
pers If  they  were  permitted  exUtence,  It  Is 
clear  that  tbe  actual  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  all  newspapers  now  appearing 
In  Rumania  are  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
in  the  Government  Itself  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing.  In  the  Communist  Party,  which 
is  the  alter  ego  of  the  Government.  The 
evidence  shows  that  only  two  daily  newspa- 
pers. Universal  and  Adevarul,  in  fact  have 
not  piurported  to  l>e  organs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  there  too  the  true  facts  have  been 
that  those  papers  have  been  Oovernment- 
controUed  and  managed.  Adevarul  was  li- 
censed nominally  to  a  relative  of  Ana 
Pauker,  the  Foreign  Minister  (see  exhibit 
18).  Adevarul  ceased  publication  effective 
March  31,  1951,  after  63  years  of  existence 
(see  exhibit  25).  Universal  was  confiscated 
by  the  Government  and  is  now  Ooverzunent 
property  (see  exhibit  14  and  26). 

As  indicated  by  exhibit  27,  the  mastheads 
of  the  existing  newspapers  show: 

Scanteia,  Scanteia  Tlneretulul  and  Vlata 
Capltalel  purport  to  be  the  organs  of  the 
Communist  Party; 

VlaU  Sclndlcala  purports  to  be  the  organ 
of  tbe  Communist  and  Government-operated 
trade-unions; 

Frontul  Plugarllor  apparently  purparts  to 
be  the  organ  of  the  Commtinist  puppet  party 
of  Prime  Minister  Groza. 

Romania  Libera  appears  to  be  the  only 
newspap>er  of  any  substantial  circulation 
which  Is  avowedly  an  organ  of  the  state  Itself. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pat- 
tern of  such  press  as  exists  outside  of  Bucha- 
rest, the  capital,  is  any  different  in  any  sig- 
nificant respect  from  that  of  the  Bucharest 
press. 

If  the  Rumanian  Government  has  any  evi- 
dence that  other  newspapers  exist  which  it 
claims  to  be  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly,  the  United 
States  has  not  been  made  privy  to  that  in- 
formation. The  facts  indicated  above  make 
It  extremely  tmllkely  that  such  newspapers 
exist. 

The  United  States  charges  that  the  sup- 
pression of  none  of  the  newspapers  listed 
above  was  Jtistified  under  article  6  of  the 
treaty.  As  has  been  noted,  procedurally 
speaking,  tbe  burden  sbotild  be  upon  tbe 


Rumanian  Govemment  to  prove  its  Justi- 
fication under  this  article  of  the  treaty. 
The  political-party  newspapers  were  organs 
of  parties  which  themselves  had  t>een  certi- 
fied by  the  very  governments  who  were 
parties  to  the  armistice,  and  later  to  the 
treaty  of  peace,  as  not  proscribed  by  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  armistice  to  prevent  Fascist 
organizations  from  operating. 

An  authoritative  determination  that  the 
press  organs  of  the  National  Peasant,  Lib- 
eral, and  Social  Democratic  Parties  were  not 
Fascist  within  the  meaning  of  tbe  peace 
treaty  Is  provided  by  tbe  action  of  signa- 
tories to  the  peace  treaty  in  connection  with 
the  Moscow  agreement  of  December  1945  (ex- 
hibit 28).  Following  that  agreement  the 
Rumanian  Government  gave  specific  assvu-- 
ances  to  the  occupying  powers.  Including  the 
United  States,  on  January  8,  1946,  that  all 
political  parties  represented  in  the  Rumanian 
Govemment  should  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  forthcoming  elections  and 
that  all  these  parties  should  be  accorded 
equal  freedom  of  expression. 

The  Riimanlan  Government's  declaration, 
made  on  January  8,  1946,  stated: 

"2.  The  freedom  of  these  elections  shall 
be  aasured.  They  ahall  be  held  on  the  basis 
of  universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot  with 
the  participation  of  all  democratic  and  anti- 
Fasclst  parties  which  shall  have  tbe  right 
to  present  candidates. 

"3.  Freedom  of  the  press,  speech,  religion, 
and  assembly  shall  be  assured." 

Further,  the  Rumanian  Government  rep- 
resentative stated: 

"1.  All  political  parties  represented  in  the 
Rumanian  Government  shall  have  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  elections  and  to  put 
forward  candidates. 

•  •  •  •  •  ' 

"3.  All  political  parties  represented  in  the 
Ooveriunent  shall  be  accorded  equitable 
broadcasting  facilities  for  the  presentation 
of  their  political  views. 

"4.  All  political  parties  represented  in  the 
Government  shall  have  equal  rights  to  print, 
publish,  and  distribute  their  own  newspapers 
and  political  publications.  Newsprint  shall 
be  distributed  to  them  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis.  .^ 

•  •  •  •  • 

"6.  Tbe  Council  of  Ministers  will  constilt 
with  the  representatives  of  the  political  par- 
ties in  order  to  reach  agreement  concerning 
the  grant  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  speech 
as  well  as  on  questions  relating  to  the  draft- 
ing of  tbe  electoral  law  and  the  conduct  of 
tbe  elections." 

On  the  basis  of  tbe  foregoing  assurances 
the    United   States    Government   stated   Its 
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agwment  to  accord  diplomatic  recognition 
to  tbe  Rqnumlan  aoremxnent  and  so  ex- 
presaed  itself  In  a  note  of  February  14.  1946 
(exhibit  S9>. 

The  "partlM  represented  In  the  Rumanian 
Ooremment"  tben  Included  the  political  par- 
ties menttoned  above.  Wblle  it  Is  true  that 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  shortly  tbers- 
after  spUt,  the  action  of  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment Itself  exposed  the  interpretation  to 
be  g;lTen  to  the  foregoing  phrase,  for  it  of- 
ficially permitted  the  Independent  Social 
Democratic  Party,  as  well  as  the  National 
Liberal  Party,  the  National  Peasant  Party,  the 
Communist  Party,  the  Plowmen's  Prort,  etc.. 
to  participate  in  the  election;  and  the  ICn- 
latry  of  Justice  announcement  of  the  election 
results  inchided  the  candidates  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Social  Democratic  Party  as  of  other 
parties  (exhibit  30;  see  also  exhibit  24 >. 

Tbcae  parties  then  were  non-Pascist  in  the 
sense  of  the  armistice  agreement,  as  well  as 
in  the  sense  of  the  Moscow  agreement  and 
the  Rumanian  OoTemment's  aastu-ances  of 
January  8.  1940.  Article  5  of  the  peace  treaty 
can  therefore  offer  no  sanction  to  the  vlola- 
ttons  by  the  Rumanian  Government  of  the 
treaty  obligation  to  permit  each  of  the  fore- 
going parties,  including  the  Independent  So- 
cial Democratic  Party,  to  sponsor  their  indi- 
vidual party  publications. 

The  Fascist  press  within  the  meaning  of 
article  5  bad  already  been  destroyed  follow- 
ing the  fall  of  the  Fascist  regime  of  liar- 
shal  Antonescu  (see  exhibits  31  and  14). 
Moreover,  In  no  case  known  to  tbe  United 
States  were  the  obligations  of  article  6  given 
by  the  Rumanian  authorities  as  tbe  reason 
for  the  suppression. 

Tbe  conclusion  Is  therefore  unsTotdable 
that  these  suppressions  were  brought  about 
for  tbe  puipose  of  destroying  any  legal  cp- 
posltion  to  the  government  or  Independence 
from  It. 

fX 

Tbe  obligation  of  tbe  Rumanian  Oovem- 
ment,  as  has  been  noted,  is  to  secure  free- 
dom of  press  and  publication.  It  would  be 
specious  to  contend,  in  the  light  of  the  clr- 
ctunstances  existing  In  Rumania,  that  no 
Rumanian  default  Is  shown  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  disappearance  of  the  free  preexisting 
press.  In  this  case  the  unanimity  of  the 
existing  press  is  the  result  of  plan  and  con- 
trivance and  the  ruthless  suppression  of  any 
spirit  of  Independence. 

Tbe  United  States  will  produce  more  evi- 
dence separately  of  the  reign  of  terror  and 
the  perversion  of  Justice  in  Rumania  which 
make  every  form  of  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment perilous  to  life  and  liberty.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  aflldavits  presented  herewith 
demonstrate  sufficiently  that  a  Rumanian 
seeking  to  establish  a  newspaper  as  his  pri- 
vate property,  or  as  the  property  of  any  group 
not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  subject  entirely  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's control,  would  challenge  the  very 
foundations  of  the  present  regime,  as  has 
been  noted  above.  A  Rumanian  who  today 
should  seek  a  license  to  publish  a  newspaper 
of  independent  character  but  still  under  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  plant,  equipment,  and 
distribution  facilities  and  under  Government 
censorship  and  tbe  like,  would  be  fatuous; 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  person  is  ex- 
tremely Improbable.  The  facts  demonstrate 
with  tragic  clarity  that,  because  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's past  action  and  present  legisla- 
tion and  institutions,  an  opposition  or  In- 
dependent prress  cannot  be  established  in 
Romania. 

The  United  States  submits  herewith,  as 
cshiblts  32  A-L,  documents  received  by  the 
United  States  Legation  at  Bucharest  in  1946 
from  Rumanian  citizens,  evidencing  the  de- 
tails of  the  violation  as  of  that  period  by 
the  Rumanian  Government  of  the  freedom 
of  press  and  publication  and  tbe  methods  of 
destroying  a  free  press.  True,  the  best  evi- 
dence would  be  affidavits  from  these  indi- 


viduals themselves,  prepared  for  submission 
to  tb«  Secretary-General  ot  tbe  United  Na- 
tions under  tbe  resoluticm  of  November  8, 
1950,  but  most  ot  tbe  authors  art,  unfor* 
tunately,  not  free. 

Xxblblt  33  A  is  a  letter  dated  December 
19,  1940,  from  tbe  National  Peasant  Party 
to  the  United  States  political  repreMntatlve 
In  Rumania,  enclosing  other  documents. 
These  documents  support  tbe  affidavit.  In 
particular,  of  Mr.  Kmll  Obilezan.  which  Is 
exhibit  18. 

exhibit  32  B,  an  enclosure  to  32  A.  is  a 
copy  of  a  complaint  by  Imprlmeria.  a  share- 
holding company  in  Bucharest,  whose  ap- 
parent business  was  the  printing  of  the 
newspapers  Dreptatea.  Tarantsmul  and 
Dreptatea  Satelor,  all  three  National  Peasant 
Party  publications.  Tbe  document  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rumanian  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  and  contains  a  complaint  against 
certain  labor  unions  and  their  leaders  who 
willfully  destroyed  material  used  in  the  print- 
ing of  the  above  three  newspapers. .  Fur- 
themiore,  the  printers  uere  threatened  with 
dire  consequences  if  tbey  continued  to  work 
for  this  printing  estsbllahment.  The  docu- 
ment requests  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
to  take  preventive  measures  against  the  re- 
currence of  such  Incidents.  The  photostatic 
copy  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
contains  a  notation  to  the  effect  that  the 
Registrar  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
refused  to  accept  this  document  and,  there- 
fore. It  was  subsequently  resubmitted 
thnnigb  Minister  Hati?ganu,  a  National  Peas- 
ant Party  member  of  tbe  cabinet.  The  docu- 
ment al£o  contains  a  certification  by  tbe  chief 
of  the  press  bureau  of  the  National  Peaeant 
Party  to  the  effect  that  It  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  original. 

Exhibit  32  C  U  a  photostatic  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  lullu  Manlu  to  the  United 
States  political  representative,  wherein  he 
informs  him  of  the  Incident  mentioned  In 
33  A.  and  to  which  were  apparently  attached 
exhibiU  32  D-G. 

Exhibit  32  D.  another  enclosure  to  32  A.  is 
a  photostatic  copy  of  a  statement  dated  Au- 
gust 1,  19  iC,  made  by  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Security  Police  in  Bucharest,  D.  Zam- 
flrescu,  and  details  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gation of  tbe  tireaking  into  the  establish- 
ment Imprlmeria  mentioned  in  32  A.  The 
statement  Indicates  the  damage  done  and 
names  of  witnesses  and  concludes  by  Esy- 
ing  that  the  ctilprlts  could  not  be  identified 
and  that  the  Investigations  are  continuing. 
The  document  is  apparently  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  original. 

Exhibit  32  E.  another  enclosure  to  32  A.  Is  a 
photostatic  cojry  of  a  letter  dated  August  8, 
1946,  signed  by  a  number  of  employees  of  Im- 
prlmeria wherein  tbey  express  their  willing- 
ness to  continue  work  at  the  printing  estab- 
lishment, provided  that  they  are  protected 
from  all  sorts  of  attacks.  The  authenticity 
of  the  letter  Is  certified  to  by  the  Chief  of  the 
National  Peasant  Party's  Press  Bureau,  En- 
gineer V.  V.  Serdicl. 

Exhibit  33  F  is  an  undated  statement  in 
French  by  O.  Paduraru,  director  cf  Imprl- 
meria, wherein  he  restates  the  Incident  men- 
tioned in  32  A.  The  document  is  apparently 
a  translation  of  an  original  Rumanian 
statement. 

Exhibit  33  O  is,  presumably,  a  French 
translation  of  a  Rumanian  original  state- 
ment by  one  Constantln  lonescu,  a  printer  at 
Imprimera.  wherein  he  testifies  to  the  events 
mentioned  in  32  A. 

Exhibit  32  H  Is  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  let- 
ter in  French  written  by  luliu  Manlu,  the 
president  of  the  National  Peasant  Party,  to 
the  Allied  Control  Commission,  wherein  com- 
plaint is  made  against  the  incident  men- 
tioned In  32  A,  as  well  as  against  other  viola- 
tions of  freedom  of  the  press.  Another  part 
of  the  letter  deals  with  incidents  which  come 
imder  the  heading  of  violation  of  freedom  of 
assembly. 


Bcblblt  32  I,  related  to  tbe  foregoing  and 
further  supporting  tbe  statements  of  Mr. 
Obllcsan  in  exhibit  18,  Is  a  photostatic  copy 
of  a  letter  by  Dreptatea.  a  publishing  eorpo. 
ration,  to  the  Rumania  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion. In  this  letter  complaint  is  made 
against  past  severe  censorship,  and  espedalljr 
against  the  confiscation  of  certain  lanm  of 
December  1948  and  tbe  suppression  of  tbe 
paper  altogether,  which  to6k  place  oo  De- 
cember 18.  1948.  notwithstanding  tbe  fact 
that  each  and  every  article  published  in  tbe 
paper  had  received  tbe  prior  spproval  of  the 
Bureau  of  Censorship.  Tbe  document  ends 
with  a  request  to  lift  the  suppression  of  tbe 
paper. 

exhibit  33  J  Is  a  document  In  French  dated 
December  19,  1948,  addressed  by  tbe  National 
Peasant  Party,  apparently,  to  the  president 
of  the  Allied  Control  Conunlssion.  relating 
the  circumstances  under  which  Dreptatea 
was  suppressed.  The  document  Is  apparently 
an  unsfgned  copy  of  the  original  document. 

Exhibit  32  K  supports  the  affidavit  of  lancu 
Zissu  (exhibit  16)  with  respect  to  the  denial 
by  the  Rumanian  Government  of  tbe  aopli- 
cation  of  the  Independent  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  publish  a  newspaper,  beinc  • 
photostatic  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  tbe  In- 
dependent Social  DemocraUc  Party  in  Ru- 
mania on  July  25.  1948.  to  tbe  Minister  of 
Information,  wherein  complaint  la  made 
against  the  denial  of  a  publication  license  for 
a  party  newspaper  under  tbe  pretext  of  un- 
availability of  newsprint.  Tbe  conplalnt 
underscores  thst,  while  tbe  party  newspaper 
has  been  refused  a  license,  other  new  news- 
papers have  been  permitted  to  appear.  Tbe 
letter  closes  with  a  reiteration  of  the  request 
to  license  the  publication  of  tbe  party  news- 
paper. 

Exhibit  82  L  is  an  affidavit  of  Bmil  Obila- 
zan  testifying  to  the  signatures  contained  in 
exhibiu  32  A-K. 

Other  evidence  of  the  terror  exereiaed  by 
the  Government,  or  with  iu  connivance,  with 
the  aim  of  suppressing  Independent  journal- 
ism or  free  expression  of  opinion  is  contained 
In  exhibiu  33  to  41. 

Nor  has  the  terror  been  directed  solely 
against  the  publishers.  Journalists,  printers, 
or  dUtributors.  It  has  also  been  directed 
against  the  readers.  Attention  is  called  to 
exhibits  42.  43.  and  44.  which  contain  evi- 
dence of  extra-legal  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  tbe  reading  of  tbe  inde- 
pendent press. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  treated  tbe 
Bucharest  dally  press  as  typical  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment's suppression  of  freedom  of  all  press 
and  publication.  The  Bucharest  press  is 
actually  more  significant  than  tbe  provincial 
press  and  more  easily  studied.  The  evidence 
demonstrates  further,  bowever,  that  tbe 
Government's  practices  In  Bucharest  with  re- 
spect to  the  dally  press  hsve  been  directed  as 
well  to  newspapers  and  to  Journals  of  opin- 
ion, dally  and  otherwise,  throughout  Ru- 
mania. Exhibits  10,  18.  19,  21,  35.  and  41 
cover  the  subject  adequately. 

The  Government's  control  of  the  prees  la 
assured  In  the  first  place  by  the  notoriety 
of  the  police  terror  and  tbe  experiences  of 
persons  who  have  tried  to  establlBh  or  main- 
tain an  Independent  press.  They  serve  as 
reminders  of  what  the  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  do  to  others.  In  addition,  impor- 
tant legal  and  administrative  Institutions 
have  been  established  by  tbe  Government 
which  make  any  attempts  to  Inltlste  or 
maintain  an  Independent  press  practically 
Impossible.     Among  these  are  the  following: 

A.  Control  of  printing  establishmenta 
As  the  United  States  charged  In  its  note 
of  April  2,  1949.  the  Rumanian  Government 
has  taken  control  of  the  printing  establlsh- 
mento.  Since  a  necessary  institution  for  a 
free  press  is  freely  accessible  printing  estab- 
lirhments.  as  well  as  frc-"y  accessible  distri- 
bution   facilities,    the    fact    that    the    Ru- 
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in»wi»n  Government  has  succeeded  In  plac- 
ing under  its  ownership  and  control  the 
printing  establishments  which  would  other- 
wise be  available  for  printing  of  an  inde- 
pendent press  constitutes,  in  the  present 
context,  a  violation  of  the  treaty  obligations. 

As  indicated  above,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  printing  establishments  have  become 
Government  property  through  confiscation. 

In  effect  the  Government  has  nationalized 
or  preempted  all  establlshmenu  which  would 
be  of  a  character  sufficient  to  publish  an 
effecUve  newspaper. 

The  Government,  by  order  of  November  5, 
1949,  monopolised  the  graphlc-arU  Industry 
(exhibit  45:  see  also  exhibit  T7).- 

Decree  No.  63  of  1950  (exhibit  48)  gave 
the  Government  a  monopoly  of  the  dUUibu- 
tlon  of  newspapers,  and  order  No.  409  of  1850 
(exhibit  47)  gave  the  government  authority 
to  direct,  plan,  and  coordinate  the  "opera- 
tions of  all  publishing  enterprises." 

As  though  to  leave  no  loopholes  whatever, 
tbe  Government  issued  the  astounding  de- 
cree No.  683  of  June  9.  1950  (exhibit  48). 
which  subjected  all  types  of  reproducing 
mschines — even  typewriters,  mimeograph 
machines,  and  hand  presses— to  lU  detailed 
control,  exercised  by  the  minUtry  of  interior. 

If  the  Government  printing  instituUons 
were  open  to  equal  access  witbout  any  dU- 
advantage  to  independent  newspapers,  tbe 
violation  would  probably  be  less  evident. 
But  the  evidence  shows  that  equal  access 
to  Government-owned  institutions  on  tbe 
part  of  independent  and  opposition  elements 
is   not   tolerated. 

B.  Netoi  iervice 

The  Government  by  decree  has  organized 
and  given  a  monopoly  to  Agerpres  (exhibit 
49).  Under  thU  decree  the  agency  received 
a  monopoly  of  carrying  out  the  functions  "To 
receive,  transmit,  and  disseminate  political, 
economic,  cultural,  and  other  news  and  illus- 
trated press  reports,  domestic  and  foreign. 
•  •  •  The  news  transmitted  or  dissem- 
inated •  •  •  may  not  be  used,  in  any 
way,  otherwise  than  by  virtue  of  a  contract 
entered  into  with  the  Agerpres  agency." 

The  full  meaning  of  the  Agerpres  monop- 
oly Is  indicated  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
suppression  by  tbe  Government  of  the  pre- 
existing news  sgency  Rador  (exhibits  50  and 

61). 

C.  Newspaper  licenses 

Tbe  evidence  shows  that  a  newspaper  may 
not  appear  without  prior  Government  per- 
mission. (See.  for  example,  the  affidavits  of 
Messrs.  Zlssu  and  Ghllezan.  exhibits  16  and 
18). 

The  existence  of  a  licensing  system  is  Jus- 
tifiable in  armistice  regimes.  Whether  or 
not  It  is  Jtistifiable  under  the  peace  treaty 
need  not  be  our  concern  at  this  time.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Rumanian  Govertunent's 
prior  approval  is  necessary  to  permit  any 
newm>aper  to  be  in  existence  (exhibit  53). 
This.  In  the  context  of  circumstances  ob- 
tsining  In  Rumania.  eflecUvely  prevento  % 
free  press. 

Past  experience,  general  terror,  and  the 
announced  purposes  of  the  Government 
make  It  preposterous  to  believe  that  any  true 
opposition  group  would  be  granted  an  appli- 
cation, even  If  It  were  so  foolish  as  to  at- 
tempt one.  Indeed,  where  persons,  qualify- 
ing in  every  apparent  way  for  the  exercise 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  sought  to  estab- 
lish newspapers  which  could  not  ever  be  de- 
scribed as  in  opposition  to  the  Government. 
they  have  been  rejected  out  of  hand  (ex- 
hibit 53). 

Considering  that  the  total  number  of  news- 
papers in  Rumania  is  far  below  that  which 
existed  before  the  present  regime  and  that 
the  means  and  materials  of  publication  ap- 
pear to  be  substantial,  it  Is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  whether  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment Is  permitted  by  the  treaty,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  place  any  limit  on  the  num- 


ber of  newspapers  that  may  be  allowed  to  be 
published. 

D.  Censorship 

While  in  August  1944  the  censorship  estab- 
lished by  the  Fascist  regime  of  Marshal 
Antonescu  abated,  censorship  was  quickly 
restored  through  the  connivance  of  the  Soviet 
military  authorities  occupying  Rumania. 
When  the  present  Communist  regime  was 
Installed  in  1945.  the  Soviet  authorities  dele- 
gated censorship — nominally — to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  facts  are  set  forth  in  exhibit  12. 
Upon  the  termination  of  the  armistice  con- 
trol the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  as  Justi- 
fication for  censorship  disappeared. 

While  no  Rumanian  legislation  has  been 
found,  enacted  after  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty,  which  affirmatively  affects  the  con- 
tinued vigor  of  the  censorship  decree,  and 
the  constitution  purports  to  guarantee  free- 
dom of  the  press  (art.  31),  the  government, 
nevertheless,  has  continued  to  assert  pre- 
censorship  regulation.  The  legislation  con- 
stituting the  basis  for  such  censorship,  as 
well  as  licensing,  is  contained  in  exhibits  64, 
55,  and  58  (see  also  exhibit  52). 

The  United  States  charges  that  this  legis- 
lation violates  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  are  referred  to  above. 

E.  Seicsprint  allocations 
Another  favorite  device  of  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment is  the  discriminatory  allocation  of 
newsprint  as  a  means  of  suppressing  oppo- 
sition press.  It  is  not  necessary  to  challenge, 
in  these  cases,  the  asstunption  by  the  Ru- 
manian Government  of  control  over  the  sup- 
ply of  newsprint  as  a  public  utility  or  busi- 
ness affected  with  a  public  Interest.  The 
United  States,  however,  does  charge  that  the 
discriminatory  operation  of  such  a  monopoly 
eonstitutes  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of 
press  and  publication.  Exhibits  cited  above 
show  that  from  the  beginning  the  Govern- 
ment distributed  newsprint  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  inordinately  small  amounts  to  the 
opposition  press,  or  to  deny  it  newsprint 
altogether,  while  allocating  exorbitant 
amounu  to  its  own  press.  The  fact  thct  the 
opposition  press  was  compelled  to  purchase 
newsprint  from  the  Communist  press  is  tes- 
tified to  by  several  witnesses  (exhibit  67; 
see  also  exhibiu  12,  18,  17.  18,  and  19). 

The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  news« 
print  U  a  Rumanian  Government  monopoly. 
The  original  restrictive  legislation  specifically 
applying  to  newsprint  allocatioiu,  it  is  true, 
makes  no  mention  of  foreign  newsprint,  but 
domestic  newsprint  Is,  In  fact,  the  only  news- 
print available  In  Rumania  (exhibit  58) ;  that 
is  assured  by  the  system  of  state  enterprise. 
by  import  licenses  and  foreign-exchange  con- 
trol, as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  Rumania  U 
an  exporting  newsprint  country  with  pre- 
sumably sufficient  newsprint  to  supply  what- 
ever domestic  needs  the  Government  will 
recognize  (see,  for  example,  exhibit  18).  The 
evidence  shows  that  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment newsprint  plant  director,  even  where 
allocation  had  been  made,  restricted  distri- 
bution in  accordance  with  political  prefer- 
ment regardless  of  the  provisions  of  the 
licenses  (exhibit  59;  see  also  exhibiu  18 
and  19). 

The  history  of  newsprint  allocation  in  the 
past  is  thus  a  clear  reminder  of  what  any 
opipositlon  press  would  face  If  It  applied  for 
newsprint  or  if  it  received  an  allocation. 

F.  Govemnient-inspired  or  government-tol' 
erated  trade-union  censorship 

The  affidavits  have  already  shown  that, 
through  government  direction,  manipula- 
tion, and  actual  participation,  material  not 
looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  regime  cannot 
be  printed.  At  an  early  date  In  the  history 
of  the  present  regime,  while  private  enter- 
prise and  opposition  press  were  nominally 
permitted  and  particularly  when  the  peace 
treaty  had  not  yet  come  Into  force,  the  pres- 
ent Government  contrived  to  harass  and  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  uncontrolled  free  press 


through  the  device  of  lU  controlled  trade- 
tuiions.  The  evidence  (exhibiu  16,  18.  and 
94)  demonstrates  that  the  Minister  of  tbe 
Interior  himself  was  responsible,  first.  In 
ordering  the  printers  to  refuse  to  print  news 
and  editorials  In  the  uncontrolled  press  and. 
second.  In  refusing  to  give  proper  police 
protection  against  violence  to  personnel  and 
equipment  necessary  to  enable  tbe  news- 
papers to  exercise  their  press  freedom.  This 
device  Is  always  available  to  the  present 
regime  through  lU  control  of  trade-unlona, 
as  through  lU  perverse  application  of  iU 
police  power. 

Thus,  even  if  a  newspaper  of  Independence 
succeeded  In  achieving  publication  and  even 
if  the  Government  had  determined  not  to 
exercise  lU  official  power  of  precensorshlp, 
the  government  through  these  forms  of  salx>- 
tage  would  nevertheless  prevent  specific  ma- 
terial from  actually  appearing  and  would 
force  the  newspaper  to  print  the  material 
the  government  desired  printed. 

G.  Trade-union  control  over  journalists 

The  Rumanian  Government  accomplishes 
a  suppression  of  freedom  of  the  press,  by 
disqualifying  and  suppressing  free  Journal- 
IsU.  The  first  stage  In  this  operation  was 
the  expulsion  of  independent  JournalisU 
through  such  devices  as  purge  commissions. 
Nominally  directed  toward  ptu'ging  FasclsU. 
the  regime  succeeded  In  purging  as  well  antl- 
FasclsU  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  not 
CommunlsU.  This  Is  demonstrated  by  «>• 
hlbiU  51  and  80. 

ExhibiU  61  A  and  B  are  the  legislation 
used  by  the  Rumanian  regime  as  lu  legal 
support  for  the  foregoing  process.  (See 
also  exhibiu  82  A  and  B.) 

By  making  the  profession  of  Journalism 
a  closed  profession  limited  to  riembers  of 
a  trade-union  and  directing  and  condoning 
the  exclusion  of  qualified  JournalisU  from 
membership  in  the  trade-unions,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  succeeded  In  excluding  Inde- 
pendent JournalisU  from  the  exercise  of  their 
profession  In  Rumania.  ExhlblU  27  and  63 
indicate  the  legislation  by  which  trade-imion 
action  on  behalf  of  the  Government  is  made 
legally  possible;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  regime  relies  on  a  law  enacted  by  Mar- 
shal Antonescue  (exhibit  64).  Exhibit  60  B 
Is  an  affidavit  which  shows  that  disqualifica- 
tion by  the  trade-union  has  made  employ- 
ment impossible.  Exhibit  51,  a  report  of  tbe 
action  of  the  union,  indicates  the  exercise 
of  this  power. 

While  trade-union  legislation,  among  other 
existing  laws,  was  repealed  on  November  18, 
1950,  as  part  of  a  revision  of  legislation  In 
Rumania,  the  practical  control  of  JournalisU 
through  Communist — and  therefore  Govern- 
ment— dominated  trade-unions  continues. 

Thus,  an  Independent  press  could  demon- 
strate lU  freedom  only  through  the  hypo- 
thetical existence  of  writers  not  controlled 
by  the  trade-unions.  IU  news  items  wovild 
already  have  been  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  Agerpres  and  through  such 
press  agencies  as  Agerpres  might  make  agree- 
menU  with  (now  limited  to  Soviet  and 
Soviet-satellite  agencies,  apparently  (see 
exhibit  27) ) . 

U.  Distribution  faciUtiet 

The  distribution  facilities  within  Bucha- 
rest and  throughout  the  country  by  means 
of  which  newspapers  can  be  sold  or  delivered 
are  now  under  exclusive  Goveriunent  con- 
trol and  management  (exhibit  48).  In  the 
past,  when  this  monopoly  was  not  lawful. 
It  was  exercised  by  Government  direction  or 
condonation  to  prevent  the  distribution  of 
Independent  newspapers.  This  is  fully  set 
forth  in  tbe  affldavlu  of  Messrs.  Farcasanu 
and  Ghllezan  (exhibiu  17  and  18).  A  non- 
discriminatory distribution  by  the  Govern- 
ment is.  In  the  context,  highly  Improbablsi 
/.  Foreign  reporting 

The  meastire  of  suppression  of  press  free- 
dom in  Rumania  is  further  demonstrstsd 
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hj  tbe  experiences  of  the  oorrespondents  oi 
forvlgn  newB  asenclei  and  newspapers.  Tb* 
Bumanlan  OoTcmment  Is  sTstematlcany  ex- 
otwUng  the  world  outside  Riunanla  from  re- 
eetrtng  news  from  wltbin  Rumania  which  is 
normaDy  wtthln  the  province  of  free  report- 

Tills  action  has  been  accomplished  by 
■ereral  methods.  The  population,  which  In 
ftee  countries  is  at  liberty  to  tallLto  news- 
papermen and  to  foreigners  on  any  subject 
ttist  Is  newsworthy,  is  apparently  so  haraased 
and  terrorized  by  the  police  that  normal  news 
•ources  dry  up-  People  apparently  fear  to 
be  seen  couTerslng  with  foreigners  for  fear 
at  arbitrary  police  questioning. 

In  addition,  the  GoTemment  admlnlstra- 
ttre  airttiorltles  and  the  courts,  with  or  with- 
aat  special  legislation,  have  so  broadened 
the  definition  of  "espionage"  and  "treason," 
**pre]udice  to  the  state  power,"  and  other 
Tague  penal  language  that  both  the  press 
and  the  population  Incur  the  active  risk  of 
Indtetment  and  conviction  tar  crimes  in  cir- 
cumstances which  in  other  countries  would 
normally  be  considered  undebatably  inno- 
cent. This  will  appear  more  concretely  In 
the  separate  discussion  of  certain  persecu- 
tions by  the  Rumanian  Government  Involv- 
ing related  subjects.  To  say  anything  un- 
favorable  of  third  countries  (meaning,  in 
practice,  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites) 
In  terms  which  the  Government  might 
ebooae  to  charge  as  false  or  as  instigation  to 
a  war  of  aggreaslon  Is  also  a  crime  (see  ex- 
hibit a6A).  Attention  is  called  to  exhibit 
6B9.  which  states  that  It  Is  a  crime  punlsh- 
atala  by  death  to  do  anything  which  the  Gov- 
ernment might  choose  to  charge  was  done 
not  against  Rumania  but  "against  the  inter- 
est of  the  working  class  of  any  •  •  • 
country"  or  agalhst  any  "state  In  which  the 
power  Is  held  by  the  working  clais." 

Vurtharmore,  the  Rtunanlan  Government 
has  eserdsed  its  visa  powers  and  iU  Intemal- 
wWlence  permit  system  to  exclude  foreign 
Journalists  who  have  desired  to  report  on 
Rumanian  events  and  conditions  (exhibit 
a»). 

In  eonsequenoe,  foreign  newspapers  and 
*«^w»  agencies  of  the  world  have,  it  would 
aeem.  had  to  rely  mainly  on  the  material 
which  local  employees,  who  are  Rtunanlan 
eltlaens  and  residents,  have  sent  throiigh. 
Tbls  material.  In  view  of  the  risks  and  terror 
eaerclsed  by  the  Government  over  all  per- 
sons in  Rumanian  Jurisdiction,  has  appar- 
ently been  necessarily  limited  substantially 
to  oOdal  Rumanian  releases.  The  absence 
of  the  possibility  for  critical  or  objective 
newspaper  reporting  has  thus  turned  Ru- 
mania, from  the  point  of  view  of  foreign 
reporting  in  the  free  world.  Into  a  country 
BO  lonfer  newsworthy. 

J.  Affirmative  Oovemment  direction 
The  evidence  shows  that  the  Rumanian 
Oovemment  maintains  a  direction  of  the 
press  which  affirmatively  dictates  the  line 
and  content  of  the  press.  Direct  Instruc- 
tions have  Issued  from  a  central  Government 
office  (exhibit  9),  whose  existence  Is  sup- 
ported both  by  the  circumstantial  proof  of 
aubstantlal  Identity  of  the  content  and  com- 
ment on  matters  of  Interest  (exhibit  27), 
and  by  law  Mo.  201  of  March  24,  1945  (ex- 
hibit 64 ) .  That  law  set  up  a  Directorate  of 
the  Press  In  the  Ministry  of  Propaganda  to 
conduct  the  work  of  the  press.  Its  func- 
tions were  later  transferred  to  an  office  under 
the  Council  of  Ministers   (exhibit  67). 

Not  only  may  the  press  not  print  what  the 
Oovemment  dislikes,  but  It  must  print  what 
the  Government  desires,  without  labeling 
Itoe  matter  so  printed  as  derived  from  the 
Oovemment.  This  Is  the  antithesis  of  a 
free  press. 

Since  the  preee  has  not  become  an  official 
press  and  an  organ  of  the  Communist  Party 
as  well  as  of  the  Government,  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  central  C(»nmlUes  of  that 


party  In  Romania  In  1960  on  the  subject  of 
the  duties  of  the  party  press  is  enlightening. 
The  resolution  was  published  In  Scantela  on 
March  27.  1951  (exhibit  68). 

K.  Corudtuiona 
It  la  clear  that  the  prcas  control  by  the 
Government  Is  absolute  and  fundamentally 
discriminatory.  That  has  been  openly 
recognised  In  legislation  before  and  stnos 
the  treaty  of  peace.     To  recapitulate: 

By  Order  No.  2939  of  March  22,  1945  (ex- 
hibit 52)  "a  commission  for  advisory  duties 
with  regard  to  the  authorization  of  publica- 
tions" was  esUbllahed  within  the  MlnUtry 
of  Propaganda.  Another  decision  reintro- 
duced the  military  censorship  originally 
promulgated  In  1938  dwlng  the  King  Carol 
regime  In  connection  with  martial  law  (ex- 
hibit 55).  On  March  34,  1945.  under  Law 
No.  201  (exhibit  V4),  the  Government  or- 
ganized a  DlrectCi  ate  of  the  Press  with  "the 
function  of  condtictlng  and  coordinating 
work  in  connection  with  the  domestic  and 
foreign  press." 

Decree  No.  62  of  June  7,  1948  (exhibit  69). 
empowered  the  Government  "to  regulate  the 
publication,  printing,  and  distribution  of 
press  organs  and  of  publications  of  all  klnds.- 
Decree  No.  64  of  February  18,  1949  (exhibit 
70)  authorized  the  Ministry  of  ArU  and  In- 
formation "to  give  Information  to,  direct, 
and  control  the  press  and  printing  of  all 
kinds.  •  •  •"  Decree  No.  214  of  May  20, 
1949  (exhibit  67)  transferred  the  preM  and 
publicaUon  functions  to  a  Directorate  a*n- 
eral  of  the  Press  and  Publication,  function- 
ing within  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Rumanian  People's  Republic.  Decree  No. 
218  of  the  same  date  (exhibit  56)  authorized 
the  Directorate  General  of  the  Press  and 
Publication  to  perform  the  following  func- 
tions, among  others:  "To  approve  the  publi- 
cation of  any  printed  matter  (newspapers, 
periodicals,  programs,  posters,  etc.).  and  to 
take  measures  with  a  view  to  the  obeervance 
of  legal  printing  conditions." 

The  United  SUtes  submits  not  only  that 
does  the  evidence  addxiced  by  It  demonstrate 
that  no  elements  Independent  of  the  Oov- 
ernmen'^  are  permitted  to  use  any  facility 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  press 
but  that  the  Ctovernment  has  affitmatively 
naade  the  press  its  own  exclusive  domain. 
The  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  is  proved 
beyond  question. 

vn 
What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the 
press  Is  also  true  with  respect  to  books  and 
other  publications  of  non periodical  character. 
The  Rumanian  Government  has  Issued  a 
series  ot  decrees  establishing  an  index  of 
prohibited  books.  The  very  possession  of 
such  literature  Is  punishable.  While  de- 
crees Issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  purported  to  rely  on  a 
provision  of  the  armistice  agreement — and. 
therefore,  on  the  Soviet  occupation  forces, 
which,  In  fact,  then  directed  the  practical 
execution  of  that  agreement — as  authority, 
this  bcuis  fell  when  the  armistice  agreement 
expired  and  the  peace  treaty  took  effect. 
Examples  of  such  decrees  isinied  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  peace  treaty  are  con- 
tained In  exhibits  71  A-F  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's official  gazette,  Monltorul  Oflcial. 
With  the  exception  of  two  siKh  decrees 
issued  in  1947  (dated  September  22,  1947, 
and  October  17.  1947).  the  decrees  on  this 
subject  Issued  since  tbe  entry  Into  effect 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  purport  to  And  their 
authority  in  article  5  of  that  treaty.  As 
may  be  seen,  article  6  provides  no  such 
authority. 

As  will  be  noted.  In  many  Instances  only 
words,  lines,  or  paragraphs  were  proscribed; 
what  might  happen  to  a  person  who  did 
not  excise  such  words  from  the  book  in  his 
library  w  to  a  bookseller  who  failed  to  make 
proper  changes  before  sale  need  not  be  left 
to  speculation.     Exhibit  74  is  evidence  of 


at  least  one  ease  of  administrative  punlafa- 
ment  by  arrest  and  jaUlng  o(   a  vtolatar. 

The  range  of  literature  prohibited  goee 
far  beyond  any  elements  of  even  eolorsble 
justification.  Exhibits  73,  12,  18,  27,  and 
81,  which  are  affidavits  from  persons  versed 
In  Rumanian  Ilteratxire,  show  that  the  pro- 
hibited books  Include  books  In  such  fields 
as  Russian  history  prior  to  1918  and  Ru- 
manian academic  social  science,  and  philol- 
ogy, books  relating  to  tbe  provinces  of  Beaea- 
rabia  and  northern  Bucovina,  etc.  Tbe 
decrees  are  so  voluminous  that  only  sam- 
ples msy  conveniently  be  reproduced  here 
and  of  these  only  a  few  can  be  tranalated 
without  unduly   burdening  this  document. 

Tbe  United  States  Is  In  possession  of  a 
volume  of  522  pages  first  published  by  the 
Rumanian  Government  In  1948  (Pubtlca- 
tllle  Interzlse),  which  purports  to  contain 
lists,  effective  as  of  May  1,  1948.  of  tbe  pro- 
hibited authors,  classes  of  books,  Indtvldxial 
books  and  periodicals,  and  portions  of  books. 
and  th^  reach  beyond  the  number  of  7,600 
enumemted  items.  Among  the  prohibited 
authors.  It  may  be  noted,  are  Cbxirchlll. 
Count  Sfom,  Charles  de  OauDe,  and  L. 
Ttotsky  (exhibit  78). 

The  Rumanian  Government  thtis  converts 
tbe  field  of  achol^rsbip  into  a  propaganda 
weapon  of  the  Government.  Whatever  Jus- 
tification the  Rumanian  Government  might 
profess  to  find  In  fields  of  learning  touehlnf 
upon  the  form  of  the  Rumanian  polltieal 
government,  miserable  as  the  attempt  wotild 
be.  certainly  the  fields  of  pure  science  and 
academic  research  offer  no  thred  of  reason- 
able support  for  lU  conduct. 

The  personal  terror  which  has  aooom- 
panled  the  suppression  of  such  literature  la 
Indicated  by  evidence  submitted  heswwith 
(eshtbiu  S7  and  74). 

The  United  Sutes  chargee  that,  aa  In 
the  case  of  the  denial  of  academic  freedom 
which  wlU  be  touched  upon  separately,  such 
action  by  the  Rumanian  Government  In  ex- 
cluding fields  of  legitimate  knowledge  and 
academic  opinion  from  open  communication 
to  readers  an<:  listeners  constitutes  a  d.yn'al 
of  the  freedom  of  expression  In  the  eeiMe 
of  the  treaty. 

To  Insure  Its  control  over  books  and  pub- 
lishing, the  Rumanian  Government  has  en- 
acted legislation.  Uw  No.  39  of  1948  (ei- 
hlblt  75)  makes  It  a  criminal  offense  to  pub- 
lish or  print  books  or  pamphlets  except  upon 
the  previous  authorization  of  the  Ministry 
of  Informs  ton,  or  through  the  Association 
of  Rumanian  Publishers.  In  the  context  of 
the  evidence  concerning  the  suppressing  of 
private  enterprise  In  Rumania,  this  aaao- 
clatlon  must  be  considered  a  Oovemmcnt- 
controlled  Institution. 

By  Uw  No.  61  of  1948  (exhibit  78A)  the 
Government  established  a  state  publishing 
office  with  authority  to  pubUah  books  on  all 
subjects. 

Through  the  nationalization  law  of  June 
n,  1948  (exhibit  77)  the  Government  na- 
tionalized all  prlnUng  esUbllshmenta.  In- 
cludliig  the  priming  department  belonging 
to  any  enterprise  having  at  least  one  roller 
press  or  an  Installation  of  at  least  30  horse- 
power. 

Exhibit  45.  referred  to  above.  Is  an  order 
Of  the  Minister  of  ArU  establishing  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  that  Ministry  over  graphic- 
arts  enterprlsee. 

Decree  No.  17  of  1949  (exhibit  78)  provided 
that  only  publishing  houses  owned  by  the 
sute  or  authorized  by  special  lawa  might 
publish  or  distribute  any  Uterary,  scientific, 
or  didactic  work:  ot  pamphlets,  calendars, 
maps,  or  any  slmUar  publlcauon.  while  lit- 
erary work  which  had  become  public  prop- 
erty could  be  published  only  with  the  au- 
thorizaUon  of  the  Ministry  of  Arts  and  In- 
formaUon.  Further,  distribution  of  all  these 
works  was  limited  to  the  Governments  Cen- 
ter for  the  Distribution  of  Books,  or  as  pro- 
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vlded  by  directions  from  the  Ministry  of  Arts 
and  Information.  Even  the  book  ahops. 
Including  second-hand  book  shops,  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Arts  and  Information. 

By  decree  No.  62  of  1950  (exhibit  46),  a 
general  administration  of  publishing,  indus- 
trial reproduction,  and  book,  magazine,  and 
newspaper  distribution  was  established.  It 
Is  charged  with  the  dUtributlon  of  the  prod- 
ucU  of  industrial  dupUcatlon.  books,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers. 

Order  409  of  1950  establUhed  the  functions 
of  the  publUhlng  administration  of  the  Ru- 
manian Government.  This  legislation  au- 
thorlaee  the  publishing  administration  to 
direct,  plan,  and  coordinate  the  operations 
of  all  publishing  enterprises  and  applies  the 
same  authority  to  factoriea  producing  print- 
ing ink  and  to  type  foundries.  It  also  directs 
the  publishing  administration  to  make  pro- 
posals  to  the  Council  of  MlnUters  regarding 
tbe  importation  of  books,  periodicals,  news- 
papers, and  other  printed  matter.  The  ad- 
ministration exercises  supervision  over  the 
output  of  publishing  houses  from  the  point 
of  view  of  content.  The  decision  created  a 
government  book  ahop  and  book  distribution 
center.  , 

For  the  accomplishment  of  its  duties,  the 
publishing  administration  Is  given  among 
others  a  department  of  Indoctrination  and 
training  (exhibit  47). 

It  may  be  noted  that  article  12  of  decree 
No.  19  of  1951  (exhibit  79)  provides  that 
publication  and  distribution  rlgbu  may  be 
given  by  an  author  only  to  stste  publishing 
houses  or  publishing  housee  which  are  sub- 
sUntlally  sUte  institutions, 
vm 
Tbe  Rumanian  Oovemment  has  similarly 
placed  under  lu  strict  control  other  forms 
of  expression.  These  Include  radio  broad- 
casting, the  theater,  and  the  cinema  in- 
dustry 

By  decree  No.  216  of  1949  (exhibit  80)  the 
Government  assumed  a  monopoly  of  the 
broadcasting  of  speech,  music,  and  televi- 
sion pictures  by  wire  or  wireless,  setting  up 
a  broadcasting  board  under  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  Radio  broadcasting,  like  other 
forms  of  public  utilities.  U  frequently  gov- 
ernment owned  or  regulated.  The  inference 
U  Clearly  Justified,  by  the  facts  regarding  the 
suppression  and  perversion  of  other  media 
of  expresalon  which  have  been  detailed  above, 
that  in  Rumania  government  ownership  or 
control  in  the  case  of  the  radio  is  calculated 
to  confine  the  radio  to  serve  exclusively  as  a 
means  of  government  propaganda  and  in- 
doctrination, with  access  completely  denied 
to  independent  or  dissenting  opinion  or  ex- 
preeslon. 

What  Is  true  of  the  radio  Is  true  of  the 
theater.  The  Government's  Intervention  Is 
Indicated  by  order  No.  61374  of  November  21, 
1950  (exhibit  81).  which  provides  that  no 
play  may  be  given  for  presentation  in  a 
state-owned  theater  without  prior  approval 
of  the  committee  on  art  of  the  Coimcil  of 
MlnUters.  Amateur  groups  may  present 
only  one-act  plays  published  by  state  or 
quasi-state  publishing  houses. 

An  order  of  the  same  date  (exhibit  82) 
extends  this  control  even  further. 

Exhibit  83.  order  No.  6662  of  August  20, 
1948.  had  already  provided  that  no  script 
should  be  performed  in  any  theater  without 
government  approval. 

The  cinema  industry  Is  nationalized  by 
decree  No.  303  of  1948  (exhibit  84).  and  the 
motion-picture  theaters  were  also  national- 
ized In  1948  (see  exhibit  85). 

Exhibit  86  la  a  declaration  setting  forth 
the  circumstances  existing  In  Rumania  with 
respect  to  the  theater  and  the  cinema  (see 
also  exhibit  87) .  It  shows  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  these  media  of  expression  to 
Government  propaganda  purposes  and  the 


substantial     exclusion    In    practice    of    any 
measure  of  independent  expression. 

As  will  already  have  been  noticed  above, 
the  Govenunent's  over-all  control  over  press 
and  publications  Includes  the  dramatic  and 
cinematic  arts,  as  well  as  other  cultural 
forms.  Decree  No.  62  of  1948  (exhibit  69) 
on  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the 
Ministry  of  Arts  and  Information  made  this 
quite  clear.  In  the  process  of  enactment  of 
the  various  decrees  on  this  subject  the  Ctov- 
emment's  control  not  only  has  never  abated 
but  has  become  more  clearly  asserted. 

Decree  No.  64  of  1949  (exhibit  70)  for  the 
organization  of  the  Ministry  of  Arts  and  In- 
formation showed  further  that  the  Govern- 
ment assumed  power  also  over  the  direction 
of  the  drama  and  cinema  and  other  art 
forms  and  media. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  Propaganda 
Minister's  Order  No.  3365  of  March  20,  1945 
(see  exhibit  55  above)  covered  other  art 
fonns  under  censorship:  these  included  all 
"texts,  drawings,  cartoons,  engravings,  etc., 
which  might  cause  offense  to  allied  nations 
or  nations  with  which  Rumania  maintains 
diplomatic  relations,  or  their  representa- 
tives:" and  included  all  shows  to  the  public. 
Including  motion  pictures,  etc.  While  pre- 
sumably based  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
armistice  agreement  (article  16').  no  affirm- 
ative official  action  appears  ever  to  have  been 
taken  nullifying  this  decision  after  that 
agreement  was  superseded  by  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

Practically  speaking,  the  effective  control 
over  such  activities  by  Government  owner- 
ship or  directives  would  make  formal  cen- 
sorship unnecessary. 

The  Government's  place  in  controlling  the 
arts  and  other  cultural  forms  of  expression 
Is  further  Indicated  by  decree  No.  216  of 
1948  (exhibit  88). 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  has  not  attempted.  In 
this  presentation  of  evidence,  to  cover  all 
the  aspects  of  freedom  of  ei'.presslon  and  of 
press  and  publication,  exhausting  neither 
the  various  media  of  expression  nor  the  mul- 
titude of  official  acts  walch  make  up  the 
whole  Government  suppressive  action.  Nor 
has  It  been  able  to  expose  the  fuU  meaning 
of  penal  and  regulatory  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Rumanian  Oovemment  and  couched 
in  generality  and  ambiguity  (see,  for  exam- 
ple, exhibits  66  and  89 ) .  Such  an  exposition 
could  be  made  and  such  meaning  truly  dis- 
cerned only  by  an  Inquiry  into  the  records 
of  official  actions  which  administrative  and 
Judicial  officers  of  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment have  purported  to  take  under  the  au- 
thority of  such  legislation  and  into  the  situ- 
ations of  fact  to  which  the  legislation  has 
been  thus  applied.  Access  to  official  matters, 
far  fr%er  than  the  Rumanian  Government 
permits,  would  be  needed  for  such  an  in- 
quiry. But  one  may  fairly  infer,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  clear  evidence  submitted  here- 
with, that  generalities  and  ambiguities  in 
the  language  of  legislation  which  touches  on 
the  freedoms  of  expression  and  of  press  and 
publication  are  systematically  resolved  by 
the  administrative  and  Judicial  officers  In 
Rumania  in  cynical  derogation  of  the  hu- 
man rights  of  all  who  fall  under  Rumanian 
Jurisdiction.  Should  any  additional  evidence 
become  available  in  the  future  which  would 
be  useful  In  further  proof  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  United  States  against  the  Ru- 
manian Government  upon  this  subject,  the 
United  States  would  of  course  submit  it  as 


*  "The  printing.  Importation  and  distribu- 
tion in  Rumania  of  periodical  and  nonperl- 
odlcal  literature,  the  presentation  of  theatri- 
cal performances  and  films,  the  work  of  wire- 
less stations,  poet,  telegraph  and  telephone 
shall  be  carried  out  in  agreement  with  the 
AlUed  (Soviet)  High  Command." 


provided  In  the  resolution  of  November  8, 
1950.  The  Unlt^  States  believes,  however, 
and  It  submits,  that  in  this  presentation 
the  aims  of  the  Rumanian  Government  In 
all  these  fields  have  been  adequately  ex- 
posed and  that  the  evidence  established  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  the  most  funda- 
mental, willful,  and  calculated  violations  by 
the  Rumanian  Government  of  its  treaty  obli- 
gation to  secure  to  all  persons  under  its 
Jtvisdlction  the  freedom  of  expression  and 
of  press  and  publication. 

List  op  Exhibits 

■XHIBrr  NTTMBZa   AND  DSSCXTPTION 

1.*  Rumanian  Constitution  of  1923,  articles 
6.  25,  and  26. 

2.  Article  31,  Constitution  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Rumania,  1948. 

3.*  Official  commentary  on  article  31  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Ru- 
mania. 

4.»  Statement  by  Stalin  appearing  in  Prob- 
lems of  Leninism. 

5.*  Article  from  Kultura  1  Zhlzn  Weapon 
of  Party. 

6.*  Article  from  Pravda  Role  of  the  Press 
In  Economic  and  Political  Life  Must  Be  En- 
hanced. 

7.*  Article  from  Izvestla  Soviet  Democracy 
and  the  Press. 

8.'  Scantela  report  of  speech  made  by 
Teoharl  Georgescu.  September  25,  1940. 

9.  Affidavit  of  Oscar  Cernea. 

10.  Excerpts  from  affidavits  of  W.  Filder- 
man. 

11.  Affidavit  of  Camll  Ring. 

12.  Affidavit  of  Constantine  Visoianu. 

13.  Excerpt  from  affidavit  of  Rene  Tbeo- 
dofsiadis. 

14.  Except  from  affidavit  of  Stere  lonescu- 
VUan. 

15.  Excerpt  from  affidavit  of  Tralan  Ra- 
dovan. 

16.  Affidavit  of  lancu  Zlssu. 

17.  Affidavit  of  Mlhall  Farcasanu. 

18.  Affidavits  of  Emll  Ghllezan. 

19.  Excerpt  from  affidavit  of  Eftlmie  Gher- 
man. 

20.  Affidavit  of  Alexander  Vlsan. 

21.  Statement  of  Caludls  Vandoroe. 
22  A.  Affidavit  of  Miguel  Htu-tig, 

22  B.  Affidavit  of  Jean  Hurtlg. 

23  A.  Excerpt  from  affidavit  of  Leonlda  Ro- 
manos, 

23  B.  Excerpt  from  affidavit  of  Leonlda  Ro- 
manos  supplementing  exhibit  23  A. 

23  C*  Article  by  Leonlda  Ramanos. 

24.  Affidavit  of  Sacha  Volman. 

25.*  Article  announcing  cessation  of  pub- 
lication, Adevarul,  March  31,  1951. 

26.*  The  Stock  of  the  Universal  Company 
and  Its  Book  Store,  Jurnalul  de  Dlmlneata* 
Seotember  22,  1945. 

27.  Affidavit  of  Emanuel  H.  Dlmitrlu. 

27  A-K.  Facsimiles  (in  supplement  to  voL 
I)  of  newspapers  cited  in  exhibit  27, 

28.  Excerpt  from  Moscow  Agreement  ap- 
pearing in  Soviet-Anglo-American  communi- 
que of  December  27,  1945. 

29.  Exchange  of  notes  between  United 
States  and  Rtunania,  February  1946. 

30.*  Excerpt  from  report  of  election  resulta 
of  November  19,  1946,  Jumalul  de  Dlmineata, 
November  24,  1946. 

31.  Affidavit  of  Augustln  Popa. 

32A.»  Letter  from  secretary -general  of  Na» 
tional  Peasant  Party  to  United  States  politi- 
cal representative  In  Rumania. 


*  Indicates  that  English  version  Is  a  trans- 
lation and  that  facsimile  of  original  docu- 
ment will  be  found  in  the  supplement  to  voL 
I.  under  separate  cover. 

•The  EnglUh  translations  of  exhibits  4-8 
are  incorporated  In  the  text  on  pp.  7-8.  Fac- 
similes of  the  original  dccunvents  will  be 
found  in  the  suppl«nent  to  vol.  I. 
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82  B.*  Letter  from  Imprlmerla  Corp.  to  Ru- 
manian lilnlster  of  Interior. 

83  C*  Letter  from  president  of  National 
Peasant  Party  to  United  States  political  rep- 
resentative in  Rumania. 

32  D.*  Report  of  chief  commissioner  of 
security  police  department  on  Lnprlmerla 
Incident. 

82  S.*  Letter  from  employees  of  Imprlmerla 
Corp. 

32  P.*  Statement  by  director  of  Imprlmerla. 

32  a.*  Testimony  of  Constantln  lonescu. 

32  H.*  Letter  from  president  of  National 
Peasant  Party  to  Allied  Control  Commission. 

32  I.'  Letter  from  Dreptatea  Publishing  Co. 
to  Rumanian  Minister  of  Information. 

32  J.'  Document  addressed  to  president  of 
Allied  Control  Commission  by  National  Peas- 
ant Party. 

32  K.<  Letter  from  Social  Democratic  Party 
to  Minister  of  Information. 

32  L.  Affidavit  of  Emil  Ohllezan. 

S3.  Affidavit  of  Constantln  Milbalescu. 

34.  Elxcerpt  from  affidavit  (name  with- 
held). 

35.  Excerpt  from  affidavit  of  Ion  Teodo- 
rescu-Paget. 

36.  Affidavit  of  Nicolae  Radescu. 

87.  Declaration  of  Splro  P.  Selelis. 

88.  Affidavit  of  Octavian  Bullocl. 

39.  Excerpt  from  statement  of  Trlfon 
Maglaru. 

40.  Excerpt  from  staten^nt  of  Petre  Man- 
olescu. 

41.  Ezcerpta  from  affldaylts  of  Miron 
Butarlu. 

43.  Affidavit  of  Nlcolaie   Radoiu. 

43.  Affidavits  ( name  withheld ) . 

44.  Affidavit  at  Petre  Mircea  Carjeu. 

45.»  Order  No.  37388.  Buletinul  Oflcial.  No. 
69.  November  6.  1949.  regarding  graphic-arts 
enterprises. 

46.>  Decree  No.  63.  Bxiletlnul  Oflcial.  No.  25, 
March  17,  1950,  establishing  General  Admin- 
istraticm  of  Publishing,  Industrial  Repro- 
duction, and  Book,  Magazine,  and  Newspaper 
Distribution,  Under  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
47.»  Order  No.  409.  Buletinul  Oflcial,  No. 
S6.  April  20.  1950.  establishing  functions  of 
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trial Reproduction,  and  Book.  Magazine,  and 
Newspaper   Distribution. 

48.'  Decree  No.  683,  Buletinul  Oflcial.  No. 
61.  June  9.  1950.  regulating  the  use.  sale. 
purchase,  poeseaslon,  and  transfer  of  all  du- 
plication machines. 

49.»  Decree  No.  217.  Buletinul  Oflcial.  No. 
82.  May  23.  1949.  for  the  organization  of  the 
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60.*  "Information  or  Mystification  ?"  Bcan- 
teia.  October  13.  1947. 

61. •  "Exclusions  from  the  Union  of  Pro- 
fessional Newspapermen."  Poponil.  October 
26,  1947. 

52.*  Decision  No.  2939.  MoDltoml  Oflcial. 
Mo.  67.  March  22.  1945,  appointing  publica- 
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53.  Excerpt  from  affidavit  of  Mircea  Tod- 
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64.»  Law  No.  201.  Monltorul  Oflcial.  No.  69, 
March  24.  1945,  concerning  establishment  of 
Ministry  of  Propaganda. 

55.*  Order  No.  3395,  Monltorul  Oflcial,  No. 
67.  March  22.  1945.  establishing  functions  of 
Ministry  of  Propaganda. 

66.'  Decree  No.  218.  BuletinxU  Oflcial,  No.  32, 
May  23,  1949,  for  the  organization  of  the 
Directorate  General  of  the  Press  and  Publi- 
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57.  Affidavit  of  Cornelius  Stoian. 

58  A.»  Order  No.  15.  Monltorul  Oflcial.  No. 
60.  March  24.  1945.  establishing  Commission 
for  Distribution  of  Newsprint. 

68  B.«  Order.  Monltorul  Oflcial.  No.  89,  April 
17. 1945,  appointing  President  of  Commission 
for  Distribution  of  Newsprint. 

*  Indicates,  that  English  version  is  a  trane. 
latloa  and  that  facsimile  of  original  docu- 
ment will  be  found  In  the  supplement  to  vol. 
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69.'  "A  New  Demarche  of  the  Liberal  Party 
for  the  Preedom  of  the  Press."  Liberalul.  April 
a.  1946. 

60  A.  Excerpt  from  affidavit  of  Alf ons  VogeL 

60  B.  Affidavit  of  Alfons  Vog>l. 

61  A.'  Law  No.  102,  Monltorul  Oflcial.  No. 
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65  A.'  Rumanian  Penal  Code  of  1948.  sr- 
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65  B.»  Decree  No.  199.  Bxiletlnul  Oflcial. 
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No  Badfet  Cut  UbIms  People  Arc  Htui 
Fr«M 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WlUlAM  H.  AYRIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  9.  19 52 

Mr.  AYRES.  Today  the  House  passed 
the  military  appropriation  bill  in  the 
amount  of  $46,000,000,000.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  certainly  entitled  to  the 
best  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  in  the 
world.  They  will  not  tolerate  an  exten- 
Bion  of  the  confusion  and  waste  that  has 
occurred  in  the  Defense  Department  to 
date.  We  will  all  hear  plenty  from  our 
constituents  while  we  are  home  during 
the  Easter  recess.  Personally  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  the  vote  delayed  until 
after  the  recess.  I  wish  to  inform  my 
constituents  that  I  will  be  anxious  to 
hear  from  them  and  will  pass  along  their 
suggestions  to  the  conferees  when  the 
appropriation  bill  is  being  reTamx>ed  in 
conference. 

The  article  printed  below.  No  Budget 
Cut  Unless  People  Are  Heard  From,  te 
not  only  well  written  but  very  factuaL 
Although  the  bill  has  been  passed.  Mr. 
Taxpayer,  heed  the  advice  given  by  Mr. 
Belcher  in  his  article  where  he  says: 

without  militant  opposition  to  the  bxidget 
from  the  voters,  what  can  mere  Oongreae- 
men  be  expected  to  do? 

The  arUcle  follows: 
Mo  BuDCKT  Cxrr  Unless  Pwotlm  a»t  h»a«j 
PaoM 
(By  Paul  E.  Belcher) 

The  Amerlcsn  people,  and  they  alone,  can 
effectuate  a  substantial  cut  In  the  FMeral 
budget.  Unless  their  protests  rise  like  atomic 
thunder  over  every  whistle  stop  from  coast 
to  coast,  only  the  foreign-aid  program  Is 
Ukely  to  feel  the  congreesional  ax.  The 
P«M|>ects  are  that  every  other  budgetary 
Item  will  be  loudly  debated,  slightly  reduced. 
and  then  passed.  Even  the  forelgn-ald  pro- 
gram can  be  restored  Uter  by  defldeney  ao- 
propriatlons  If  need  be. 

*  Indicates  that  English  verslan  to  a  temns- 
latlon  and  that  facsimile  of  original  docu- 
ment will  be  found  In  the  supplement  to  toL 
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An  S85.400.000.000  budget  Is  truly  appall- 
ing. It  represents  a  single  year's  financial 
burden  of  SI  .935  for  every  taxpaying  famUy 
In  this  country.  That.  In  addition  to  S5.860 
as  each  famUy's  share  of  the  present  Federal 
debt.  And  what.  pray.  Is  the  annual  Income 
of  the  average  family  out  of  which  these 
charges  are  «o  be  paid? 

But  practteally  every  dtlsen  regards  the 
fiscal  prdWeaas  of  government  as  a  serious 
matter  for  somerww  else — not  himself.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

Directly  and  Indirectly,  individuals  mxut 
pay  every  one  of  the  Government's  bills. 
There  is  more  to  public  finance  than  sock- 
ing corporations  and  taxing  the  rich.  All 
business  expenses  must  Invariably  be  ab- 
sorbed by  human  beings.  Increased  busi- 
ness costs,  including  every  tax  levied  against 
corporations,  must  eventually  show  up  as 
higher  prices  for  consumers;  as  restraints  on 
the  wages  of  labor;  as  limiting  factors  on 
the  dividends  of  stockholders.  The  English 
have  discovered  that  the  wealthy  can  be 
taxed  right  out  of  existence.  Then,  at  the 
very  latest,  the  sverage  Uxpaylng  famUy 
must  face  the  music. 

Congress  is  fully  aware  of  this  situation. 
But  It  will  not  take  drastic  action  without 
extensive  public  support.  Thousands  of 
people  in  the  executive  departments  pre- 
pare the  budget.  They  alone  can  inteUi- 
gently  reduce  It.  The  budget  represenu 
months  of  painstaking  effort  Every  Item 
in  It  is  possessed  of  some  Justification.  Every 
Federal  job  and  a  lot  of  others  as  well  are 
dependent  on  it.  The  President  applies  the 
screws  for  lU  approval.  Without  miliUnt 
opposition  to  the  budget  from  the  voters, 
what  can  mere  Congressmen  be  expected 
to  do? 

In  the  light  of  present  world  unrest,  for 
Insunce.  what  part  of  the  defense  program 
U  to  be  curtailed?  We'll  be  lucky  if  It 
doesn't  have  to  be  augmented.  Does  anyone 
doubt  that  convincing  argumenU  are  now 
being  made  for  a  more  powerful  Air  Force? 
Are  we  to  discontinue  veterans'  benefits  or 
reduce  interest  on  the  public  debt?  What. 
specifically,  must  go?  Plat  percentage  cuU 
in  the  budget.  If  made  by  Congress,  are  im- 
practical because  of  their  endless  ramifica- 
tions. "Hiey  are  often  unwise  politically  be- 
cause of  their  Impact  on  the  benefits  of 
voters.  They  Jtist  won't  be  made  untU  the 
public  Insists  upon  them. 

Yet  the  surest  way  of  reducing  any  budget 
lies  in  reducing  Its  proposed  benefits.  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  possessed  of  the  power  to  give 
anj-one  something  for  nothing.  Everything 
we  get  must  be  paid  for. 

Tiie  problem  is.  therefore,  one  of  deter- 
mining what  is  dispensable.  The  fiscal  ac- 
tions of  Churchill's  Conservative  Govern- 
ment well  Illustrate  the  course  which  must 
be  followed.  England's  experiences  will  also 
shed  light  on  the  consequences.  ^ 

For  example,  socialized  medicine  In  Britain 
Is  EtlU  subsidized  by  the  Government  but 
it  Is  no  longer  wholly  free  of  direct  cost  to 
recipients.  The  austerity  program  there  has 
been  required  to  become  more  austere.  Less 
stuff  can  l>e  domestically  consumed  becauES 
more  stuff  must  be  exported.  British  stom- 
achs must  now  forego  certain  foods  which 
vised  to  be  imported.  These  are  heroic  meas- 
ures taken  In  the  interest  of  balancing  a 
budget.  The  English  have  discovered  that 
they  can't  have  their  cake  and  eat  It.  too. 

We  can  reduce  our  own  budget  by  making 
government  more  efficient,  but  that  task 
represents  a  difficult  undertaking.  Many  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  reports  are  aimed  at 
thU  goal.  Note  how  slowly  their  suggestions 
have  been  adopted.  Observe  how  little  the 
actual  savings  have  yet  been.  Our  form  of 
government  is  ponderous,  extravagant,  and 
Inherently  wasteful.  It  is  easier  by  far  to 
increaf  e  a  budget  than  to  whittle  one  down. 
Only  the  President  or  a  determined  public 
can  force  material  reductions. 


As  matters  now  stand,  the  hope  of  this 
happening  in  the  near  future  is  slim  indeed. 
The  President  has  gone  as  far  as  he  expects 
to  go.  No  evidence  of  an  aroused  public  is 
yet  discernible.  Every  family  must  provide 
about  S300  a^onth  for,  the  operation  In 
1952  of  oxir  combined  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments.  That  fact  Is  not  yet  ap- 
preciated by  Americans  generally.  When 
they  do  understand  their  predicament,  but 
not  sooner,  they  will  howl  to  high  heaven. 
Then,  provided  the  international  situation 
permits.  Congress  wlU  really  take  note.  Then 
will  curtailment  of  governmental  benefits 
and  personnel  begin.  Then  will  waste  and 
extravagance  decline.  Then  will  Government 
personnel  show  an  active  Interest  in  efficient 
public  service. 


Tariff  Needed  To  Stop  Foreign  Fisb 
Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WA8HINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1952 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  the  fishing  industry  is  one  of 
America's  greatest  industries.  Several 
hundred  thousand  flshermen  and  can- 
nery workers  are  dependent  upon  it  for 
support.  Also,  its  contribution  to  the 
meat  supply  of  the  Nation  is  enormous. 
It  is,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  taxpayers  and  consumers  important 
that  this  industry  be  maintained  at  a 
high  state  of  employment  and  produc- 
Uvity. 

During  recent  years,  the  American 
food -fish  industry  has  been  greatly  in- 
jured by  growing  imports  of  fish  from 
low-wage,  low-living-standard  nations. 
Our  American  fishermen  and  cannery 
workers  cannot  compete  with  the  wages 
paid  in  many,  foreign  nations. 

If  the  catches  of  these  lower -paid  for- 
eign fishermen  are  permitted  to  flow 
into  the  United  States  unrestricted  and 
unrestrained,  our  American  fishing 
boats  will  be  driven  from  the  seas  and 
our  American  fishing  industry  workers 
become  unemployed. 

Some  system  of  tariffs  or  quota  limits 
must  be  obtained  to  limit  imports  of 
foreign  fish  into  the  United  States  if  the 
fishing  industry  is  to  be  preserved. 

Take  frozen  fillets  as  an  example  of 
what  is  happening  to  one  branch  of  the 
American  fishing  industry. 

In  1949.  a  total  of  47.776.990  pounds 
of  fillets  were  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Two  years  later,  in  1951,  the 
imports  of  frozen  fillets  totaled  87.042.- 
081  pounds,  or  almost  double  the  imports 
of  1949. 

These  imports  are  still  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  During  the  flrst  2 
months  of  the  present  year  imports  of 
frozen  fillets  were  about  4,000.000  pounds 
larger  than  in  the  same  2  months  of  last 
year.  The  fishing  industry  is  now  pre- 
dicting that  imports  of  these  frozen  fil- 
lets in  1952  will  be  double  to  triple  the 
imports  of  last  year,  or  four  to  six  times 
as  heavy  as  were  the  frozen-fillet  im- 
ports of  1949. 


The  American  fishermen  need  the  pro- 
tection either  of  a  tariff  that  will  com- 
pensate for  the  difference  in  the  costs 
of  latx>r  at  home  and  abroad  or  quota 
limitation  which  will  hold  back  this 
growing  importation  of  foreign  fish. 

The  principal  sources  of  frozen-fillet 
imports  during  the  past   3   years  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 
Frozen  fillet  imports.  1949-51 


Country 

ISSi 

1C» 

1949 

ranads... 

Norway.... ..... 

Pwind* 

57. «»,  7fi3 

2,»a,077 

244.  2W 

M,  1(22. 173 

277.  fAi 

a63.71»» 

40«,  ^.W 

133.  .VX) 

1.40& 

Pound* 

n.  067. 779 
2,0W.378 

12,528.876 

73.034 

11,475 

91 

239.100 

19. 9M 

530 

m 

14 

Pound* 
42.4S9.0SI 
437.979 

iVnmark.... .... 

Icpland .. 

4.8S8.13S 

England 

Holland ..j.. 

Ocrirany . 

CirPTiiland ..... 

Scotland 

20.845 

Belplura 

PwiHlon 

South  jVfrica. 

Total 

87,042,081 

66,618.167!  47,776,890 

One  Way  We  Buy  Friends—And  Get  Our 
Money  Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  ARQONA 

XN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "One  Way  We  Buy  Friends — 
And  Get  Our  Money  Back,"  published  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  February 
9.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  Wat  W«  Birr  Fkixnds — And  Oct  Oxjb 
MoKET  Back 

Within  the  ne"t  few  weekB.  the  last  of  the 
336.000  displaced  persons  accepted  for  migra- 
tion to  the  United  States  wUl  have  reached 
these  shores.  They  have  come  here  under  a 
program  which  l>egan  in  the  middle  of  1948. 
and  their  total  represents  one-third  of  ap- 
proximately the  million-odd  victims  of  Hitler 
and  Stalin  whom  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  has  resettled  throughout  the 
world  under  conditions  without  precedent  In 
the  history  of  the  international  migration. 
While  accepting  one-third  of  the  people,  the 
United  States  has  paid  nearly  60  percent  of 
IRO's  expenses.  All  told,  this  country  has 
Invested  nearly  $250,000,000  in  the  DP  pro- 
gram, including  $11,897,000  for  the  United 
States  Displaced  Persons  Commission,  the  or- 
ganization which  has  directed  the  American 
end  of  the  proceedings. 

Statisticians  for  the  conunission.  prorating 
United  States  expenditures  in  terms  of  people 
actually  brought  to  this  country,  figxired  out 
recently  that  each  DP  admitted  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  $299.  On  the  basis  of 
this  figure  and  the  not  too  uiu-easonable  as- 
sumption that  the  DP's  wUl  achieve  an  aver- 
age Income  approximating  the  national  aver- 
age, these  new  Americans,  through  Income 
taxes,  will  have  paid  their  own  way  In  less 
than  3  jrears.  The  rest  of  the  quarter  billion. 
something  in  excess  of  $148,000,000.  can  only 
be  written  off  as  a  general  contribution  to 
world  peace.    But  with   the  United  States 
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spending  countless  unrecorerable  billions 
elsewhere  to  buy  friends  and  thereby  hoping, 
perhaps  a  little  plaintively,  to  buy  peace,  the 
humanitarian  gestxire  represented  by  the 
DP  program  looks.  In  contrast,  like  a  seU. 
liqiildatlng  bargain. 

Not  every  DP  admitted  to  this  ooimtry  was 
a  bargain,  of  course,  but  the  336.000.  by  and 
large,  represent  a  tightly  screened  group. 
Under  the  United  States  Displaced  Persons 
Act,  individual  citizens  through  recognized 
Toluntary  societies,  church,  farm,  national- 
ity and  other  organizations,  shouldered  a 
major  share  o^  the  responsibility  for  picking 
those  who  came  to  this  country,  assuring 
in  advance  that  they  would  have  Jobs  and 
housing  without  displacing  anyone  already 
here.  Moreover,  the  DP's  were  selected  dur- 
ing the  past  year  according  to  categories  of 
slcllls  to  meet  specific  labor  shortages  in  this 
country,  notably  on  farms,  but  every  talent, 

■kill,  trade,  and  profession  known  to  man  Is 
represented  in  the  group.  By  and  large  the 
balance  Is  on  the  credit  side. 


The  Dutch  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

<V  DfOIAir* 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  •  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Dutch  Better  Off  Under  Free 
Prices,"  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  26,  1952: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Dirrca  Brrm  Oir  UNont  Prkk  Pucxs — Na- 
TioifAi.  PosmoN  Improved  Atteb  Yeax's 
TxsT  Without  Economic  Cbxttchzs 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 
The  Haoue,  the  Nethkri.ani36,  March  25. — 
The  Government  and  people  have  proved 
■omethlng  during  the  last  year  that  Is  of  pro- 
found lmp)ortance  for  the  entire  Western 
World.  They  have  shown  that  an  economy 
on  crutches  can  throw  away  those  crutches 
and  not  only  stand  but  also  walk  better  and 
with  more  confidence  than  before. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  a  new  Government 
adopted  a  program  that  took  the  Netherlands 
out  of  the  group  of  predominantly  planned 
economies  on  the  British  model  and  put  her 
Into  the  group  of  economies  depending  large- 
ly on  decentralized  decisions  within  tne 
Xramework  of  a  free  price  system. 

With  the  superb  cooperation  and  under- 
■tandlng  of  the  trade -unions,  the  Govern- 
ment deliberately  planned  to  cut  consump- 
tion and  investment  to  what  the  country 
could  afford,  and  to  cease  fostering  the  illu- 
■lon  of  a  higher  living  standard  by  letting 
suppressed  inflation  work  Itself  out  In  a 
chronic  deficit  in  Dutch  overseas  accounts. 

Money  was  made  expensive  to  borrow. 
Government  investment  was  cut.  Subsidies 
were  taken  away  from  so-called  essential 
food  and  clothing  items.  Prices  were  permit- 
ted to  rise  to  compensate  for  the  withdrawal 
of  subsidies.  Wages  were  allowed  to  rise,  but 
not  enough  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of  living. 
COMPLETION  BT  NECESSTTT 

Steady  pressiire  was  kept  up  by  the  Gov- 
emment  to  force  business  to  accept  competi- 
tion as  the  normal  way  of  life  after  years  of 
living  In  a  situation  where  anything  could 
be  sold  without  effort  at  almost  any  tlm«. 


The  statistical  record  of  how  this  policy 
has  worked  looks  so  good  that  Dutch  ofllclals 
are  careful  to  caution  the  visitor  that  such  a 
perfect  restilt  must  involve  a  considerabls 
tlement  of  luck. 

However,  United  States  officials  here  ar« 
generous  In  attributing  most  of  the  sucosM 
to  Dutch  good  sense  and  wise  policies. 

The  country,  which  10  years  ago  seemed  to 
have  emerged  from  World  War  II  In  a  hope- 
lessly unbalanced  trade  condition,  having 
lost  much  of  its  great  wealth  in  Indonesia, 
has  very  nearly  achieved  that  mystical  state 
of  "over-all  international  balance."  This 
does  not  mean  that  It  has  licked  the  doliar 
problem,  since  there  still  is  a  running  annual 
deficit  of  some  laoo.OOO.OOO  with  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  nobody  can  quite  see 
how  to  fill. 

MATIOIV   HOW  KAKimva  wxu. 

But  there  is  neither  a  theoretical  nor  a 
practical  reason  why  a  small  country  like  the 
Netherlands  should  exactly  balance  off  in 
trade  with  one  particular  part  of  the  world. 
What  is  Important — and  phenomenal — is 
that,  taking  one  area  with  another,  the 
Netherlands  now  can  earn  enough  by  ex- 
ports, services  performed  for  other  nations 
and  income  from  foreign  Investments  to  pay 
for  sufficient  imports  to  keep  her  rapidly 
growing  population  employed  at  productive 
work,  and  to  enable  her  to  contemplate  •» 
moderate  growth  in  living  itandards. 

This  growth  in  living  standards  is  for 
the  future,  however.  Now  the  Netherlands 
is  deliberately  foregoing  the  fruits  of  rising 
productivity  to  carry  her  heavy  defense  bur- 
den almost  entirely  out  of  currently  earned 
income,  which  of  course,  is  being  supple- 
mented by  United  States  aid. 

COST  or  uviNa  la  stablb 

Not  all  financial  circles  agree,  but  Finance 
Minister  Pieter  Lief tlnck  feels  he  mxist  make 
taxes  cover  his  defense  budget  to  avoid  un- 
settlng  the  delicate  and  slowly  recovering 
capital  market  that  has  been  made  possible 
since  the  war  by  his  stern  monetary  policies. 

Although  artificial  control  of  prices  and 
subsidies  has  been  virtually  nonexistent  dur- 
ing the  great  price  disturbances  that  followed 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.  and  al- 
though 40  percent  of  every  guilder  earned  in 
this  coxmtry  comes  from  activities  involving 
international  trade,  the  cost  of  living — ex- 
cept for  the  deliberate  stimulus  given  it  by 
the  removal  of  subsidies — has  remained  al- 
most stable.  Now  It  is  tending  to  fall 
slightly. 

Carrying  out  this  policy  has  cost  some- 
thing. .  Textile  and  show  industries  are  in 
the  doldrums,  but  this  Is  true  all  over  Eu- 
rope. There  has  been  a  sharp  growth  in  un- 
employment in  textile,  agricultural  and  con- 
sumer enterprises,  but  unemployment  still 
Is  less  than  4  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and 
there  is  more  concern  about  it  in  some  inter- 
national bodies  outside  the  Netherlands  than 
In  either  Government  or  labor  circles  here. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoNsur 

m  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV18 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  few  outstanding 
Issues  In  the  truce  talks  at  Panmunjom 
Is  the  repatriation  of  North  Korean  and 
Chinese  prisoners  held  by  U.  N.  troops  in 
Korea. 


Our  position  originally  was  that  we 
would  stand  firm  and  would  agree  to  no 
Involuntary  repatriation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  March  31, 
1952.  reported  that  we  have  moved  from 
this  position  to  one  that  states  we  will 
agree  to  repatriation  of  all  prisoners 
provided  we  can  redefine  the  word  pris- 
oner. Under  this  redefining  we  would 
classify  as  nonprlsoners  captiyes  "who 
violently  object  to  being  repatriated." 
This  Is  a  distinct  retreat  here  from  our 
first  position,  "^o  Involuntary  repa- 
triation" indicates  a  free,  unpressured 
choice.  But  when  does  a  person  object 
violently  enough  to  avoid  repatriation? 
When  he  throws  himself  agaitut  a  bay- 
onet? 

On  April  6  the  Peking  Communist 
radio  stated  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist command  had  guaranteed  that  all 
POWs  'will  reunite  with  their  families, 
take  part  in  the  construction  work 
of  peace,  and  lead  a  peaceful  life." 
even  though  they  had  anti-Communist 
phrases  tatooed  on  their  arms.  The 
significance  of  this  broadcast  Is  that  the 
Chinese  feel  that  this  issue  is  near  ac- 
ceptance by  the  U.  N.  truce  team  and 
Washington.  They  will  promise  every- 
thing  to  achieve  their  point 

We  cannot  agree  to  any  terms  which 
compromise  our  original  position  of  ix) 
Involuntary  repatriation,  no  matter 
imder  what  guise  or  subterfuge,  par-, 
ticularly  because  we  would  violate  the 
specific  promises  of  our  propaganda 
leafiets  and  safe-conduct  passes  with 
which  we  bombarded  the  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  troops. 

We  have  more  than  132,000  Chines* 
and  North  Korean  prisoners  of  war. 
Many  of  these  surrendered  with  these 
safe-conduct  passes  in  their  hands.  Our 
psychological  warfare  did  an  excellent 
Job  and  thereby  saved  the  lives  of  many 
American  soldiers.  If  we  repudiate  these 
promises  now,  our  American  soldiers  in 
future  Koreas  will  face  the  haxardous 
task  of  digging  each  enemy  soldier  out 
of  his  foxhole  with  a  bayonet,  since  the 
enemy  will  know  he  cannot  trust  us. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  U.  N. 
surrender  leafiets  and  safe-conduct 
passes  which  U.  N.  dropped  on  Chinese 
Communist  and  North  Korean  forces  to 
Induce  them  to  surrender  : 

Most  of  you  were  not  Communists.  Too 
were  forced  by  a  few  CommunUt  leaders  to 
fight  and  be  sacrificed  for  Russia.  Why 
should  you  continue  to  do  this?  Join  th« 
United  NaUons  side,  for  frsedom  and  proa- 
parlty  (No.  7034.  Chinese). 

Bring  your  fellow  soldiers  over  to  the  U.  W. 
forces;  good  food,  good  treatment  and  even- 
tual freedom  await  you  (No.  8021,  Chinese). 

The  Chinese  soldier  is  a  lost  hero.  He  Is 
doomed  by  Communist  leaders  to  perpetual 
slavery  of  world  revolution  (No.  0033.  ClU- 
nese.  February  28.  1953). 

Friends  your  real  enemy  is  behind  you  and 
forces  you  to  hurl  your  flesh  and  blood  into 
a  flaming  heU.  Do  not  die  for  the  Commu- 
nist aggressor.  Do  not  become  a  ghost  In  a 
foreign  land.  Choose  the  road  that  leads  to 
safety  and  life.  Escape  your  uiUt  now  and 
come  to  U.  N.  lines.  We  have  many  Chinas* 
speaking  people  here  to  welcome  you,  and 
you  will  be  kept  together  with  your  put 
comrade*— Chinese— to  live  according  to 
your  own  customs  (No.  8605-B.  Chinese). 

Only  Justice  is  honored  with  final  victory. 
History  shows  that  no  nation  can  long  sur- 
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Tlve  by  practicing  Injustice.  Our  friends,  do 
not  be  deceived  by  the  false  propaganda  of 
the  Communists.  They  wUl  still  try  to  fores 
you  to  death.  But  do  not  obey  them.  Live, 
and  await  the  glorioiu  day  of  freedom  (No. 
1030.  Korean). 

Life  or  death  is  jour  cholcs.  Surrender 
while  there  is  stiU  time.  Tour  life  wlU  be 
safe.  Live  to  help  your  famUy  and  to  hulld 
•  strong  and  free  Korea  (No.  1016.  Korean). 

Do  nothing  to  help  the  Communists.  Be 
steadfast.  The  day  of  liberation  will  surely 
eome  (No.  7001.  Korean). 

The  day  of  Uberatlon  will  oome.  ▲  little 
more  patience  in  adversity.  Triist  us.  Tou 
wUl  enjoy  yoxir  former  freedom  (No.  8001. 
Korean  civilians). 

lien  in  the  Communist  slave  world  live 
palnf \il  life  bounded  by  enslavement,  oppres- 
sion, and  hatred.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  U.  N. 
that  aU  Individuals  should  have  the  same 
human  rlghu  and  freedoms.  No  man  should 
live  a  life  of  slavery  and  fear  where  thoughts 
and  action  are  controlled  for  them.  The 
Communists  have  taken  from  you  every  hu- 
man right  but  the  right  to  hope  for  a  brighter 
day.  Tou  are  forced  to  Join  the  army,  you 
are  caught  up  in  Uquldatlons  and  purges. 
Tou  always  Uve  In  fears.  What  has  happened 
to  your  personal  liberties?  The  U.  N.  U  now 
fighting  against  the  Communist  aggressor. 
It  is  boptd  that  you  shaU  seise  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  up  against  your  Communist 
oppreeeors.  The  U.  N.  symbolires  hope  for  a 
bright  day  (No.  8693-A.  ChineM). 

Come  over  to  the  United  Nations  side  now 
where  you  are  free  from  the  brutalities  of 
your  Communist  leaders.  Good  treatment  is 
•beolutely  guaranteed  (No.  8019,  Korean). 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  we  cannot  make 
any  compromise  on  the  repatriation  of 
these  war  prisoners  who  surrendered  to 
us,  this  does  not  mean  we  need  abandon 
the  American  soldiers  who  have  l)een 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Reds.  We  must 
rescue  these  men.  On  March  31,  the 
Chinese  Communists  held  1,075  known 
American  prisoners.  How  many  addi- 
tional of  the  9.916  American  soldiers  who 
are  missing  in  action  are  held  by  the 
Reds  is  unknown. 

If  we  catmot  rescue  these  American 
soldiers  through  our  manipulations  on 
Panmunjom  and  do  it  without  sacrificing 
our  principles  or  other  Innocent  men, 
then  we  should  take  what  measures  are 
necessary  to  rescue  tlicm.  Here  is  what 
I  believe  we  could  and  should  do: 

First.  Supply  more  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  help  train  his  troops.  Right 
now  there  are  about  350  American  mili- 
tary personnel  helping  Chiang  Kai-shek 
in  Formosa  under  the  able  direction  of 
Gen.  William  Chase.  But  General  Chase 
needs  more  help  in  order  to  do  a  thorough 
Job  with  the  600.000  troops  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek's.  The  Chinese  soldier  Is  an 
excellent  fighter  but  he  needs  the  train- 
ing Which  the  Americans  can  best  pro- 
vide. 

Second.  We  should  supply  more  mate- 
riel and  weapons  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
forces  In  Formosa  so  that  eventually  he 
will  be  prepared  to  launch  an  assault  on 
the  Chinese  mainland. 

Third.  When  Chiang  Kal-she^'s  forces 
are  ready  to  launch  an  assault  on  the 
mainland  of  China  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  supply  his  forces 
with  whatever  ammunition  and  ma- 
terial he  needs.  Also  our  Navy  should 
continue  to  protect  Formosa.  But 
American  troops  need  not  take  part  in 
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any  assault  against  the  Chinese  main- 
land. 

Fourth.  We  should  institute  an  im- 
mediate naval  blockade  of  the  entire 
Chinese  coast  and  supply  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  forces  with  vessels  which  can  be 
used  to  attack  the  coastwise  shipping  in 
China. 

Fifth.  We  should  supply  the  guerrilla 
forces  in  China  with  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion and  encouragement  We  should 
particularly  try  to  enable  these  guerrilla 
forces  to  cut  off  the  supply  routes  to 
Korea  and  Indochina  from  China. 

If  we  adopt  these  measures  we  can  res- 
cue our  boys  who  are  prisoners  of  the 
Reds.  We  do  not  need  to  sacrifice  our 
principles,  go  back  on  our  pledged  word, 
or  forfeit  innocent  lives  to  rescue  them. 
We  need  but  act  courageously  and 
resolutely. 

I  include  herewith  Mr.  George  Sokol- 
sky's  commentary  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  April  10. 
1952: 

TBESE    DATS 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

It  is  impossible  to  make  head  or  tail  out 
of  the  negotiations  at  Panmunjom  concern- 
ing prisoners  of  war.  The  rumors  lead  to 
the  unbelievable  conclusion  that  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  anti-Communist  Korean  prisoners  cf 
war  to  end  the  9-month  deadlock. 

Such  sn  Inhiunane  appeasement  of  Stalin 
should  shock  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the 
world,  because  all  these  sacrifices  to  free- 
dom, and  probably  their  famUies,  will  be 
killed  In  revenge  for  their  patriotism. 

I  have  been  permitted  to  see  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Cardinal  SpeUman  by  a  Korean 
prisoner  of  war  now  in  one  of  our  camps, 
who  wrote: 

"We  escaped  from  the  tiger's  Jaws  and  svu*- 
rendered  to  U.  N.  forces.  We  now  cast  our- 
selves upon  your  eminence's  Christian  char- 
ity and  entreat  your  powerful  help.  We 
fear  that  the  U.  N.  authorities  do  not  fully 
understand  our  dreadful  plight — that  they 
will  deliver  us  back  Into  the  grip  of  our  souls' 
enemies.  We  beg  them  rather  to  put  us  In 
the  front  line  of  the  U.  N.  forces  In  desperate 
attacks.  Put  us  where  we  can  front  the 
worst  shocks  of  our  detested  enemy.  We 
will  prove  our  worth. 

"llay  we  suggest  that  the  world  unite  to 
grapple  with  these  foes  of  the  supematiural. 
to  struggle  untU,  with  victory,  comes  a 
chance  to  live  in  peace.  Eminence,  bow  can 
it  be  done?  Tou  can  sympathize  with  our 
bewilderment.  We  hope  that.  If  we  are  un- 
acceptable to  U.  N.  forces,  you  can  persuade 
them  to  send  us  to  free  Cnina  In  Formosa. 
Or  Is  there  no  comer  of  the  free  world,  for 
us?" 

No  matter  how  aklUfully  and  successfully 
the  truth  Is  hidden  from  us,  the  facts  pass 
along  the  Asiatic  underground  grapevine  and 
have  reached  these  desperate  human  beings 
to  whom  death  Is  no  greater  danger  than 
surrender  to  the  mad  Chinese-Russian  mas- 
ters who  would  torture  them  to  lie  and  to 
denounce  the  United  States.  The  torture 
would  be  of  the  soul  even  more  than  of  the 
body. 

Now  that  the  truth  of  the  Katyn  massacre 
is  accepted  by  most  decent  persons — and  the 
truth  is  that  Katyn  was  a  mass  murder  of 
Poles  by  Russians — it  Is  believable  that  these 
enemies  of  civilization  can  kill  off  their  pris- 
oners of  war  and  throw  them  into  a  com- 
mon grave.  Any  appeasement  of  the  Rus- 
sians could  produce  the  most  brutal  mas- 
sacre and  for  It  the  United  States  would  have 
to  accept  responsibility.  We  handed  over 
those  Germans  who  ideologically  stood  by  us; 


If  we  are  about  to  do  that  to  the  Koreans, 
it  will  be  an  outrage  not  only  against  the 
victims,  but  agaliut  all  morality. 

Our  position  In  Asia  lias  already  been  so 
weakened  that  It  Is  difficult  to  discover 
means  for  strengthening  it.  The  betrayal  of 
China,  arranged  by  Oen.  George  Marshall  and 
fully  dociunented  in  the  testimony  before 
the  Russell  committee  about  the  dismissal 
of  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  had  an  impact 
on  Asia  so  powerful  that  it  is  today  our 
most  serious  international  problem. 

How  could  India  or  Pakistan  or  Iran  trust 
the  United  States,  once  we  had  betrayed 
China?  The  so-caUed  Internationalists  In 
the  United  States  who  place  Europe  above 
America  and  whose  main  concern  is  the 
preservation  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
rather  than  to  protect  the  future  of  the 
United  States,  sincerely  beUeved  between 
1»4S  and  1960  that  they  could  Ignore  AsU. 

However,  Stalin,  who  had  captured  the  in- 
itiative at  Talta.  decided  that  Asia  would 
be  his  betUefleld. 

Kven  whUe  he  arranged  for  what  has  coram 
to  be  known  as  the  episode  of  the  Berlin 
airlift,  it  was  only  a  distraction  for  the 
consolidation  of  his  position  in  China,  and 
when  that  was  completed,  he  arranged  for 
the  war  in  Korea,  which  cost  him  notbing. 
but  has  given  the  United  States  nearly 
107.000  casualties  and  restorad  a  war  econ- 
omy for  the  Amerl?an  people. 

In  every  diplomatic  move,  thus  far.  Stalin 
has  been  successful  and  the  United  Statea 
has  either  arranged  a  palliative  like  NATO 
or  has  retreated  from  its  position.  The  rea- 
son is  that  American  diplomacy,  which 
should  have  been  focused  on  Asia,  was 
focused  on  Great  Britain  and  France.  This 
fundamental  error  is  the  mother  of  all  our 
errors. 

And  now  the  prisoner-of-war  negotiations 
at  Panmunjom  may  lead  us  into  another 
error,  that  of  an  Inhuman  betrayal  of  our 
own  alllee,  of  men  who  strengthened  our 
cause  by  surrender.  The  immorality  of 
such  an  act  will  have  everlasting  repercus- 
alous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  always  taken  a  forth- 
right stand  on  matters  pertaining  to 
foreign  policy.  They  have  spoken 
strongly  against  any  compromise  of 
principle  which  would  send  any  prisoner 
back  to  Communist  slavery  against  his 
will. 

I  include  the  following  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  free  trade-union 
committee  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor: 

Declaration  bt  Ffacs  TaAos-UmoH  OoxMrrm 
or  AMsaiCAM  Fedesation  or  Laboe 

The  free  trade-union  conunittee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  feels  ImpeUed 
at  this  critical  Juncture  In  the  Korean  truce 
negotiations  to  speak  out  against  any  pos- 
sibility of  appeasement  or  fake  compromise 
scheme  affecting  the  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  prisoners  of  war.  We  are  particu- 
larly concerned  at  this  time  because  the 
truce  negotiators  have  gone  into  secret  ses- 
sion, ostensibly  to  effect  without  any  con- 
tinuing publicity  some  settlement  of  this 
supervening  issue. 

We  have  no  objection  to  secret  sesslonv 
as  siich.  However,  in  this  case,  since  we 
know  how  determined  the  Communists  are 
to  force  the  repatriation  of  prisoners,  we 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are 
concerned  that  some  tricky  formula  may  be 
evolved  which  would  betray  the  pledged 
word  of  the  United  Nations,  given  In  the 
name  of  General  Rldgway,  that  enemy  pris- 
oners, upon  voluntary  surrender  would  have 
the  right  to  claim  refuge  from  communism. 
We  believe  that  this  same  right  to  reject 
repatriatioa    should    be    granted    to    those 
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•nemy  troops  taken  In  battle  who  are  today 

unwilling  to  return  to  totalitarian  slavery. 

The  U.  N.  forces  now  hold  132.000  prisoners, 

■ome  of  them  civilians,  some  having  been 
Impressed  into  military  service,  and  som* 
genuine  Communists.  A  large  number,  per- 
haps the  majority,  of  these  prisoners  have 
Indicated  In  various  ways  that  they  are  fear- 
ful of  repatriation.  The  U.  N.  command 
Is  aware  that  many  of  these  prisoners  came 
.over  to  our  side  because  of  U.  N.  military 
pledges  that  if  they  surrendered  they  would 
be  honorably  treated  and  protected  against 
reprisal. 

We  believe  that  the  way  in  whlcb  the 
repatriation  Issue  Is  resolved  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  throughout  the  world.  If 
we  surrender  to  the  Commimlst  demand  for 
forced  repatriation,  as  once  the  free  world 
did  In  the  case  of  refugee  Russians  in  Oer- 
many.  we  will  be  doing  Irreparable  Injury 
to  the  fight  for  freedom  not  only  In  Asia 
but  In  Europe  as  well.  A  billion  Asians  are 
watching  to  see  If  the  free  world  has  the 
moral  strength  to  resist  tyrannical  demands 
by  totalitarian  aggressors.  We  have  not  the 
right  to  bargain  away  the  lives  of  human 
beings  for  a  scrap  of  paper  armistice. 

We  urge  the  U.  N.  negotiators  to  stand  fast 
on  the  repatriation  demand  of  the  Com- 
munists and  to  remember  that  the  price  of 
siirrender  at  Panmunjom  Is  the  weakening 
of  resistance  forces  In  Prague,  Budapest, 
Warsaw  and  all  the  cities  and  countries  now 
enslaved  by  communism.  The  Communists 
know  this  and  that  Is  why  they  are  ready 
to  do  anything  to  win  their  demand  for 
forced  repatriation. 

In  addition,  we  urge  that  the  country 
which  has  lost  so  much  of  its  civilian  and 
military  population,  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
be  accorded  the  right  to  sit  at  the  armistice 
table  and  to  urge  Its  case.  The  Republic  of 
Korea  has  suffered  almost  3  million  casual- 
ties In  battle  and  behind  the  lines.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Korean  people  have  earned  the 
right  to  be  heard  on  the  Issue  of  repatria- 
tion as  well  as  upon  all  other  Issues  and  we 
urge  this,  too,  upon  the  U.  N.  command  as  a 
proper  course  of  action. 


The  Domestic  Sugar  Indastrj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  DEW  ART.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  called  attention  to  the  crisis 
In  the  domestic  sugar-beet  industry  and 
particularly  in  Montana's  sugar-produc- 
ing areas.  As  I  pointed  out  at  that  time, 
a  domestic -sugar  industry  is  of  impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen who  seek  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced economy  in  the  producing  area.*?, 
but  also  to  the  American  consimiers  of 
8ugar.  which  means  everyone.  If  the 
domestic -sugar  industry  is  forced  into 
decline  and  eventually  withers  away  be- 
cause cf  unfavorable  Grovernment  policy, 
the  primary  loser  will  be  the  American 
consumer  who  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  producers  and  who  will  have  to 
pay  whatever  price  foreign  producers 
may  demand.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
sugar  Is  an  essential  commodity,  and 
that  we  should  strive  as  a  measure  of 
•elf -defense  to  maintain  as  great  as 
possible  a  degree  of  self-sufEciency.  We 
do  not  want  to  risk  the  possibility  of 


sugar  shortages  because  an  enemy  may 
cut  our  supply  lines  to  overseas  sources. 
The  primary  factor  operating  to  dis- 
courage production  of  beet  sugar  in  the 
United  States  la  price.  The  price  of 
sugar  is  determined  almost  entirely  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  authority  granted  in  the  Sugar  Act. 
Until  recent  weeks  it  has  been  the  long- 
term  policy  of  the  Department  to  keep 
sugar  prices  down,  and  this  has  been 
done  by  establishing  a  high  consumptive 
estimate  each  year.  On  the  few  occa- 
sions when  it  has  appeared  that  the  price 
of  sugar  might  rise,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  Increased  the  consump- 
tive estimate. 

On  the  surface  It  may  appear  that  this 
stabilized  low  price  is  beneficial  to  con- 
sumers. However,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
not  beneficial  to  consumers  if  it  destroys 
their  domestic  source  of  sugar.  The 
price  increase  at  the  retail  level  that 
would  be  necessary  to  return  a  fair  price 
to  the  growers  would  be  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  price  Americans  might  be 
called  upon  to  pay  were  they  at  the 
mercy  of  an  international  sugar  combine. 
There  has  been  an  apparent  change 
In  the  Secretary's  policy  in  recent 
months,  and  the  current  consumptive 
estimate  is  somewhat  below  that  of  the 
previous  year.  However,  the  price  in- 
crease thus  far  recorded  is  still  not  suf- 
ficient to  attract  farmers  to  the  produc- 
tion of  more  sugar  beets,  and  I  hope 
earnestly  that  Mr.  Brannan  will  take 
further  action  in  behalf  of  the  domestic 
producers. 

I  have  gathered  some  figures  which  il- 
lustrate the  low  estate  of  the  sugar  beet 
industry  in  Montana  at  this  time.  I 
am  indebted  to  Senator  Thomas  A.  Ross, 
of  Blaine  County.  Mont.:  Mr.  R.  E. 
James,  president  of  the  International 
Council  of  Sugar  Workers  and  Allied  In- 
dustrial Unions.  Mr.  John  Haw  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  and 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
some  of  the  material  and  statistics. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  decline  in 
production  of  sugar  beets  in  Montana, 
I  am  advised  that  the  average  Montana 
production  of  sugar  beets  in  1940-49 
was  816.000  tons.  In  1951  production 
was  544,000  tons,  a  reduction  of  272,000 
tons  below  the  10-year  average,  or  ap- 
proximately 5.440.000  bags. 

The  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  has  now 
decided  to  close  and  move  its  factory  at 
Chinook.  Mont.,  after  serious  drops  in 
production.  The  following  table  for  the 
years  the  factory  operated  illustrates  the 
declining  Interest  in  sugar  beets: 
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It  Is  as  easy  to  understand  why  such 
a  decline  in  production  would  cause  the 
company  to  move  its  operations  else- 
where. It  Is.  however,  a  very  serious 
matter  to  the  local  community  and  to 
the  State  of  Montana,  and  it  is  doubly 
serious  to  the  State,  since  the  same  or 
similar  conditions  prevail  elsewhere. 

I  am  advised,  for  example,  that  the 
factory  of  the  America  Crystal  Sugar 
Co.  at  Missoula.  Mont.,  processed  135,962 
tons  of  beets  in  1947  and  only  44,206  tons 
in  1951.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
at  Billings  processed  approximately  25.- 
000  tons  of  beets  in  1945  and  only  17,000 
tons  last  year.  The  Holly  Sugar  Co., 
which  oiperates  factories  at  Hardin  and 
Sidney.  Mont.,  reported  acreage  of  38.299 
acres  in  1947  and  only  21.892  in  1951. 
This  means  loss  of  income  to  the  workers 
in  the  factories,  local  businessmen,  the 
railroads,  and  the  farmers. 

It  is  true  that  other  factors  enter  into 
the  problem,  but  the  primary  factor  in- 
fluencing this  decline  in  an  important 
crop  Is  price.  The  following  table  shows 
clearly  why  this  is  so — it  lists  the  aver- 
age prices  Montana  farmers  received  for 
various  crops  in  1941  and  in  1952  and  the 
percentage  increase  ift  price: 
Average  prices  received  by  Montana  farmen 
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•  Includes  beneflts  and  support  payments. 

Even  the  highest  price  increase  shown 
on  this  chart  falls  short  of  increases  in 
the  prices  of  things  farmers  must  buy, 
and  far  short  of  the  increases  in  cost  of 
production  that  farmers  have  experi- 
enced. The  relatively  unfavorable  posi- 
tion of  sugar  beets  is  clearly  illustrated. 
It  is  no  mystery  why  farmers  are  turn- 
ing to  other  crops,  where  they  may  ex- 
pect a  more  nearly  equitable  return  for 
thfcir  labor  and  investment. 

At  the  time  the  Sugar  Act  was  imder 
consideration,  I  pointed  out  the  unde- 
sirable features  of  the  act  and  the  dan- 
gers of  rigid  Government  control.  How- 
ever, the  producers  and  processors  were 
in  favor  of  the  act,  and  I  am  certain  they 
hoped  that  it  would  be  administered 
fairly  to  the  domestic  growers  and  in  the 
long-range  interests  of  both  consumers 
and  producers.  Such  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  present  situation  with  regard 
to  sugar-beet  production  in  Montana  Is  a 
convincing  example  of  what  happens  to 
a  commodity  when  it  is  placed  under  a 
government  control  that  can  hold  prices 
at  an  unrealistic  and  abnormally  de- 
pressed level. 

Since  his  announcement  of  the  con- 
sumpUve  estimate  last  December,  I  have 
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been  hopeful  tbat  Mr.  Brannan  has  seen 
the  error  of  his  former  policy  and  will 
hencefortb  adhere  strictly  to  a  policy  of 
encouraging  a  fair  return  to  the  growers. 
It  Is  within  his  authority  under  the  law 
to  guarantee  a  fair  return  for  the  grow- 
ers. Failure  to  do  so  will  be  increasingly 
harmful  to  the  economies  of  many  do- 
mestic producing  areas,  and  eventually 
to  the  country  as  a  whole. 


HidilcB  Taxes 


XZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

I  ________ 

JH  THE  8WATE  OP  1^8  UNITED  8TATE3 
I     Thurtdav.  Aprti  10.  19i2 

Mr!  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou)  an  article 
entit^wl  "Hidden  Taxes  Get  Biggest 
BKe  Of  All  from  United  SUtes  FamiUes." 
written  by  George  Minot  and  published 
In  the  Boston  Herald  of  April  6.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou>, 
as  follows: 


TazbiQr 
Vftnm  OtM! 


Br>  or  Au. 


Sannllj  at  five  in  thia  country  has  tianded  OTcr 
•1,150  to  tbe  •dznlnlstratlon  for  truufer  out- 
side tbe  country. 

He  carried  this  •  little  further  and  found 
It  fkgxired  out  at  $230  eacb  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  diUd  In  the  Unlte<l  States.  He 
found  that  taxpayers  have  paid  til 5  to  every 
living  person  In  Europe,  a  little  more  than 
110  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  tbe 
N^ar  East  and  Africa,  $6.25  per  capita  In  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  and  $4.60  to  every  person 
Urtng  In  I«tln  America. 

Tbe  Greeks  got  tl87  each;  the  Axntrlans 
tisa.  Prance  g^t  $105  in  American  money 
for  each  of  the  42.770.000  Frenchmen,  and 
Oreat  Britain  $135  for  every  resident. 

You  could  carry  on  these  figures  to  an 
BwruUy  ridiculous  concluaion,  even  to  de- 
tailing and  wondering  about  tbe  89  cents 
that  every  Indian  got  or  a  little  more  for 
every  ^pyptlan — btrt  at  least  the  figures  Indi- 
cate one  reason  why  our  taxes  are  so  high. 

Big  spending  at  home  is  another  reason. 
If  you  run  over  that  colossal  budget  you  will 
find  items  like  •624.000,000  for  education  and 
research  in  1953.  compared  with  $238,000,000 
In  1952  and  $115,000,000  In  1951.  Everybody 
Will  admit  It  is  wonderful  to  spend  a  lot  on 
education  and  research,  but  there  tent  any 
■ense  in  running  hog  wUd  on  It  when  the 
deficit  coming  up  looks  as  If  It  would  be  aa 
much  as  the  entire  cost  of  running  the  Fed- 
eral Government  before  World  War  I. 

WASn  AKS  COUUPXIOM  FOLLOW 

TtM  whole  matter  ot  taxing,  spending,  and 
•lectins  has  been  a  stated  poUcy  of  tbe  ad- 
mlnlstrmtlon  since  the  early  days  of  the  sec- 
ond Roosevelt,  and  waste,  extravagance,  and 
corruption  have  followed  aa  the  bureaucrats 
grew  fat  with  power.  The  average  person  has 
been  told  aU  about  that  until  he  U  atck  ot 
bearing  about  It. 

There  Ls  another  kind  of  tax  be  may  not 
have  paid  too  much  attention  to — one  that 
creeps  up  on  him  when  he  Isn't  looking  and 
takes  his  pennies,  dimes,  and  dollars  In  ter- 
rific amounts.  Tbeee  are  tbe  taxes  that  az« 
Imposed  on  manufacturers  and  merchant* 
and  then  passed  along  to  the  consiuner  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices. 

With  them  go  the  excise  taxes  added  oa 
by  States  and  cltlee.  If  Mr.  Taxpayer  real- 
ised how  much  theee  hkldon  taxes  cut  into 
his  Income  and  how  much  thej  cost  him  a 
year,  he  would  yeU  to  high  heaven. 
Here  are  some  statistics  on  it: 
Tbe  Tax  Foundation,  after  a  long  study  of 
the  matter,  came  up  with  tbe  figures  that  a 
hypothetical  family  of  S.2  persons  having  an 
Income  of  $70  a  week  and  whose  Income  tax 
Is  only  around  ••00— averages  $798  in  hidden 
taxes. 

At  tbe  $15,000  level  the  same  family  pays 
two-thousand-six-hundred-odd  doUars  in  in- 
come tax  and  then  pays  $4,000  In  tiidden 
taxes.  It  Is  little  wonder  that  you  then  come 
up  with  tbe  proposition  that  a  married  man 
with  two  children  must  earn  $11,800  a  year 

_._  .„ for  his  family  to  live  as  weU  as  it  did  on 

oo  TO  Airr  LXWOTH*  TO  BTAT  IN  FOWD  $6,000  a  year  in  1930. 

Tou  can  put  a  great  many  of  tiiese  high  Here  is  bow  Just  a  few  of  tbe  bidden  taxes 

taxes  at  the  door  of  the  present  admlnlstra-       j^t  ymx: 

tlon.     Tbe  poUtlclAns  arc  so  anxious  to  stay       

In  power  that  tbey  are  going  to  ridiculous 

)oi^gtii»   to  insure   a  continuation   of  good      

times   this    election    year.    It's   enough    to 

nauseate  a  person  with  a  real  etrong  stomach       gg*P- 

to  read  what  lir.  Tnunsn  says  about  checking      fnit  fn'mtr"'"' 

inflation  and  waste  and  then  look  at  some      ^^^^f,  n,, ' ' 

ot  bis  ridiculous  budget  figures  tliat  be  de-       Potatoes 

fles  honest  Senstors  Uks  Btbb  and  Gsoaa      2t^J_E?^*" 

to  cut  by  a  single  penny.  SSJo'*' 

Nobody  in  Congress  has  his  eye  on  tbe      Tetepkooe  (aaaiui) 

public  purse  with  more  vigllsnoe  and  com-      Elecuidty 

mon  sense  tlian  RepresenUUve  Rich  abb  B.       oS  riiiV 

WiocUEBwosTH.   Some  time  ago,  learning  that      OasoltaMi  (iaHaB)" 

Congress  had  appropriated  •S5.000.0a).000  in       perfiuas Hi 

United  States  aid  to  59  foreign  countries  l>e-       Bboas 

tween  1945  and  1952.  be  set  out  to  tear  down      2Soik"ti*iii — 

this  astronomical  figure  so  tliat  ordinary  per-       ^S^rbart. '.H 

sons  could  understand  wiiat  it  meant.    Thus      piayiog  csr<bl. 

he  discovered  that   in   an  8-year  period   a      ^__^_^__ 


(By  George  lAnot) 

Members  of  tbe  average  family  would  be 
shocked  if  tbey  stopped  to  think  bow  much 
of  their  income  goes  for  taxes.  Perhaps 
tbey  already  have  realised  how  much  big 
Government  spending  and  waste  have 
cbanced  tbeir  way  of  life.  When  we  had 
lljDOO.OOO  nMn  tuMler  arms  it  was  pretty 
much  expected  tbe  bite  wotUd  be  deep,  but 
after  victory  and  demobillaation  and  the 
reign  of  peace  and  prosperity  tbe  DemocraU 
have  been  bragging  about,  people  might  be 
excused  U  tbey  hand  expected  a  let-up. 

It  Is  high  taxes  mon  tban  anything  else 
that  Is  causing  people  to  cut  down  on  tbeir 
piTfi^ins  of  luxury  goods  and  put  more  ot 
their  money  into  savings  at  a  time  when 
wages  arc  high.  Tbeee  same  taxes  are  tbe 
greatest  threat  existing  today  to  our  preeent 
form  of  government. 

Pint  you  see  more  and  more  power  cen- 
tralized in  Washington  and  then  you  see  that 
power  used  to  substitute  socialism  for  our 
preeent  economic  democracy.  It  Is  time  peo- 
plm  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  sixteenth 
amendment  tbat  gave  Ooogrees  the  power  to 
tax  also  oootained  tbe  power  to  destroy  wbat 
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These  are  Just  a  few  Items  taken  at  ran- 
dom. Tou  dont  eat  a  mouthful,  buy  a 
thing,  go  anywhere,  or  do  anjrthing  tbat  tbeae 
hidden  taze$  do  not  take  a  chunk. 

If  you  reaUy  want  to  get  a  shock  look  Into 
ho^  much  you  are  soaked  In  taxes  when  you 
drive  off  with  a  new  car.  If  It  costs  you 
•8,000.  then  almost  $800  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  tbe  Federal,  Bute,  and  local  tax  collectors. 
The  dealer  that  sold  It  to  you,  the  man  who 
made  It.  and  the  various  suppUers  of  parts 
get  only  $2,200  out  of  what  you  paid  when 
you  drove  off. 

The  Federal  income  tax  is  bad  enough. 
Tbe  State  Income  tax  Is  something  we  in 
Massachusetts  are  soaked  with.  But  It  is 
hidden  levies  tbat  take  the  biggest  bite  of  aU. 
Many  of  them  are  pretty  painless  when  they 
go  out.  but  their  general  extent  is  appalling. 
even  wtien  compared  with  the  Federal  in- 
come tax.  whlcb  now  isnt  much  below  its 
wartime  pealc 

The  question,  of  course,  is  Just  how  long 
the  American  people  will  stand  having  their 
pockets  picked,  and  how  long  the  United 
States  economy  can  stand  up  under  It.  Aa 
you  have  seen  stated  here  before,  the  great- 
est hope  for  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world 
today  Is  the  solvency  of  this  country. 


Cut  Where  It  Horts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  coMNscncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  10.  1952 

Mr.  SAIXiAK.  Mr.  ^leaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald  which 
was  printed  in  the  Tuesday.  April  1, 
issue.  It  deals  with  distributive  educa- 
tion, an  item  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Federal  Security  Agency  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Ctrr  W 


IT  Huvrs 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  In 
Washington  has  struck  an  unintended  blow 
at  education  in  this  State  by  cutting  from 
the  Federal  funds  to  be  aUotted  for  State 
reimbursement  the  whole  amount  designed 
for  vocational  distributive  education. 

Economy  is  a  fine  thing,  but  this  is  aelec- 
tive  economy,  wiiich  is  purely  arbitrary  in 
Its  target  choice.  Vocational  distributive 
education  is  training  for  retailing,  wholesal- 
ing, and  other  distributive  services.  And  the 
demand  for  such  training  is  unxisually  high 
here.  It  is  estimated  that  20  percent  of  all 
Massachusetts  high -school  graduates  enter 
distributive  occupations. 

Those  who  find  employment  in  large  whole- 
sale and  retaU  establishments  may  get  their 
principal  training  on  the  Job.  But  many 
others  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  voca- 
tional training  provided  in  the  schools.  Tbe 
training  program  is  vital  to  tbe  area's  many 
smaU  distributive  businesses,  which  would 
not  get  expert  help  without  it.  Training 
programs  using  Federal  matching  funds  l^ve 
)  een  set  up  in  no  less  Uian  33  Bay  State 
communities,  and  Boston  alone  bas  0  such 
programs. 

It  would  l>e  false  economy  to  drop  voca- 
tional distributive  training  in  Massachusetts 
schools.  And  if  Federal  financing  is  denied. 
tbe  money  must  be  sought  from  some  other 
source.  In  the  long  run  it  might  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  Massachusetts  to  have  tbe 
program  reconstituted  on  a  purely  State  and 
local  basis.  There  U  Utile  doubt  tbat  we 
pay  more  out  for  tbe  national  prcgram  tbaa 
we  get  back. 
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But  the  program  was  originated  15  years 
ago  under  Federal  aiwpices  and  la  now  budg- 
eted In  the  expectation  of  Federal  aid.  The 
casual  and  unannounced  dropping  of  the 
program  by  House  action  would  cause  un- 
necessary dislocation  of  established  local 
plans  and  would  In  fact  be  a  breach  of  faiUi 
with  communities. 

If  the  program  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
States  it  should  be  with  ample  advance  no- 
tice and  with  some  preliminary  tapering  off 
of  Federal  support.  The  $1,794,000,  which 
has  been  the  usual  annual  outlay  for  the 
whole  country,  will  not  break  the  National 
Treasury  for  another  year  or  two  while  bil- 
lions are  being  poured  out  for  foreign  aid, 
defense,  and  domestic  boondoggling. 

The  question  here  is  not  of  economy,  but 
of  shifting  a  useful  expenditure  from  one 
group  of  taxpayers  to  another.  We  don't 
have  to  rush  that  kind  of  bookkeeping  re- 
form.   The  education  cut  should  be  restored. 


The  Importance  of  the  Fallbrook  Case 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CALirOKNIA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  ApHl  10.  1952 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  a  highly  illu- 
minating article  by  William  P.  Elliot 
which  has  been  published  in  the  April 
10,  1952.  issue  of  PubUc  Utilities  Fort- 
nightly. 

Mr.  Elliot  is  secretary  of  the  Kings 
River  conservation  district,  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  of  California, 
embracing  the  entire  Kings  River  serv- 
ice area  of  1.100.000  acres  situated  in  the 
great  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Mr.  Elliot  presents  the  basic  issue  at 
stake  in  all  the  California  water-rights 
cases  which  at  present  are  receiving  na- 
tional publicity.  That  issue  is  extremely 
simple:  Have  the  water  users  of  Cali- 
fornia any  rights  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  compelled  to  respect? 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  rules  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  space  limita- 
tions in  the  Rzcord,  it  is  unfortunately 
necessary  to  omit  a  portion  of  Mr.  Elliot's 
article.  That  portion  deals  with  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  development  of 
California  water  law.  The  article,  as 
edited,  follows: 

It  Is  quite  likely  that  the  average  utility 
man  outside  of  California  has  heard  little 
or  nothing  of  the  Santa  Margarita  River. 
Yet  the  fate  of  every  utility  depending  for 
hydroelectric  supply  on  any  navigable  stream 
or  tributary  In  the  United  States  may  well 
be  influenced  by  the  outcome  of  a  case  now 
pending  In  the  Federal  courts  about  the 
water  use. 

The  Santa  Margarita  doesn't  amount  to 
much  as  rivers  go.  It  rises  near  Oak  Mount, 
In  the  mountanous  region  southeast  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  flows  generally  southwest.  The 
biggest  town  along  its  course  is  Fallbrook. 
»  village  of  less  than  1.000  inhabitants. 
Close  to  the  Pacific  coast,  it  rushes  down 
the  mountainside  and  empties  Into  the 
Pacific  Just  north  of  the  town  of  Oceanslde. 

Small  as  It  la,  tor  that  arid  region,  it  Is  a 
bountiful  stream,  providing  the  chief  source 
of  water  for  Fallbrook  and  10,000  to  15,000 
farmers. 


Unfortunately  for  these  people,  the  Federal 
Government  has  built  Camp  Pendleton,  one 
of  Its  Important  Marine  Corps  bases,  near 
Oceanslde.  The  Marines  need  water.  An 
agreement  was  therefore  reached  limiting 
the  rights  of  the  town  of  PaUbrook  and  the 
nearby  farmers  to  the  water. 

Then  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  stepped  Into  the  picture.  It 
asserted  that  the  Government  has  the  right 
of  sovereignty  in  all  the  water  In  the  Santa 
Margarita  River.  The  effect  of  the  claim  Is 
to  charge  that  many  of  the  present  users 
thereof  are  stealing  their  water  from  the 
Marine  base  and  are  thus  Impairing  the 
defense  effort. 

Naturally  enough,  the  people  of  southern 
California  generally  are  all  worked  up  about 
this.  Water  Is  the  thing  of  all  things  of 
which  they  have  a  shortage  during  most  of 
the  year.  They  have  Interested  their  Con- 
gressmen In  the  Implied  dangers  and  a  lot 
win  be  heard  of  the  matter  before  the  courts 
have  finally  decided  It.  Today  some  far- 
seeing  easterners  are  beginning  to  see  the 
light,  and  It  is  not  only  water  that  Is  con- 
cerned. All  use-  of  river  water  may  be  In- 
volved, including  hydroelectric  uses.  It's  the 
tidelands  case  all  over  again,  except  that  It 
Involves  rivers  instead  of  offshore  submerged 
lands  with  their  gas-oil  deposits. 

For,  if  the  Federal  Government  can  assert 
Its  sole  right  to  the  water  in  one  river,  re- 
gardless of  the  preexisting  rights  of  tbOM 
along  Its  banks,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
it  can  be  as  dictatorial  about  the  water  in 
other  rivers.  If  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  "paramount  right"  to  the  consumptive 
use  of  water,  for  Its  own  projects  and  estab- 
lishments, has  It  not  a  similar  preference 
due  to  the  beneficial  (but  nonconsumptlve ) 
use,  such  as  hydroelectric  rights  for  Its  own 
Government  projects — pre-existing  or  out- 
standing rights  notwithstanding? 

More  recently  efforts  have  been  made  In 
Congress  to  head  off  the  threat  of  Federal 
proprietary  domination  of  all  the  Nation's 
rivers,  by  legislation  similar  In  respects  to 
the  controversial  tidelands  bill.  This  bill 
(H.  R.  5368).  based  on  the  Santa  Margarita 
case,  would  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  comply  with  State  law  In  claiming  water 
rights.  As  amended  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Interior  Affairs  Committee,  on 
motion  of  Representative  Bow  (Republican, 
Ohio),  this  restriction  would  apply  to  the 
whole  United  States — not  Just  the  limited 
western  areas. 

The  complexity  of  the  current  row  over 
Calfornla  water  rights  Is  more  apparent  than 
real.  Indeed,  the  basic  Issue  at  stake  in  all 
the  cases  which  at  present  are  receiving  na- 
tional publicity.  Is  extremely  simple:  Have 
the  water  users  of  Callfomia  any  rights 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  be  com- 
pelled to  respect?  That  Is  the  Issue  at  Fall- 
brook. It  la  the  Issue  in  the  Ivanhoe  irri- 
gation district  contract  validation  caae. 
Farmers  whose  land  Is  riparian  to  the  San 
Joaquin  River  are  In  court  over  that  Issue. 
Behind  the  growing  agitation  to  have  the 
State  of  California  buy  back  the  Central 
Valley  project  from  the  United  States,  the 
same  issue  is  apparent  and  strongly  oper- 
ative. Many  more  examples  could  be  added 
to  the  list. 

Federal  attorneys  and  agencies — particu- 
larly the  Bureau  of  Reclamation — have 
caused  considerable  confusion.  Even  here 
In  the  Central  Valley  of  Callfomia,  which 
involves  electric  power  as  well  as  water,  and 
where  the  issue  involves  political  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  also,  thousands  of  good 
citizens  are  stUl  taken  In  by  the  devious  ar- 
guments and  an  interminable  legal  strategy 
which,  whenever  it  loses  on  one  point,  im- 
mediately comes  up  with  two  new  ones.  It 
is  not  remarkable  that  i>eople  in  the  Mid- 
west and  East  sho\ild  be  confused,  or  that 
they  should  begin  to  wish  that  Calif or- 
nians — recipients,   in   the   eastern   view,   of 


more  than  generous  Federal  largesa — would 
pipe  down  for  awhile. 

But  the  basic  factor  Is,  or  should  be,  that 
California's  water  belongs  to  the  people  ot 
California.  The  State  has  many  laws  pre- 
scribing bow,  and  under  what  limiting  con- 
ditions, that  water  shall  be  used.  All  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  required  by  Federal  law  to 
obey  the  laws  of  California  respecting  the 
ownership  and  use  of  water.  Now.  after 
many  painful  experiences,  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, more  especially  the  irrigation  in- 
terests, are  beginning  to  unite  In  an  effort 
to  force  compliance  with  the  law  by  Federal 
agencies. 

California  always  has  bad  a  clear  title  to 
Its  own  water,  though  it  took  the  people  and 
legislature  of  the  State  the  78  years  be- 
tween 1850  and  1828  to  get  the  fact  set 
down  In  clear  legal  terms.  Too  many  p>eo- 
ple,  nowadays,  tend  to  forget  that  there  was 
no  Federal  Government  imtll  the  Original 
Thirteen  States  consented  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  Government,  and  that  thcM 
States  gave  certain  defined  and  limited 
powers  to  the  new  Federal  Government,  re- 
serving to  themselves  or  to  their  people  aU 
other  powers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  Fallbrook  case,  the  United  State*  la 
attempting  to  do  two  things,  both  of  them 
contrary  to  the  theory  of  California's  con- 
stitutional rights:  (1)  It  U  asserting  that  It 
has  paramount  rights  to  the  water  of  the 
Santa  Margarita  River  in  San  Diego  County: 
(2)  It  is  attempting  to  enjoin  some  14.000 
water  users  In  order  to  prevent  them  from 
further  exercising  rights  which  are  baaed  on 
a  long  history  of  appropriation  for  the  bene- 
ficial ptirpoees  of  domestic  and  irrigatloa 
use.  'This  matter  Is  before  the  courts,  and 
It  would  be  both  futile  and  Impertinent  to 
try  to  anticipate  their  final  decision;  but. 
in  the  opinion  of  half  a  docen  lawyers  with 
whom  the  writer  has  discussed  the  caae.  It 
may  be  said  with  certainty  that  If  the  Federal 
Government  succeeds  in  establishing  lt« 
claim  to  paramount  rights  on  the  Santa 
Margarita  River.  It  can  make  a  similar  claim 
good  anywhere,  and  not  a  single  water  right 
in  Calirornla  will  be  safe. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  policies  and  Intentions  of  the  Biveati 

of  Reclamation  collide  head-on  with  both 
State  law  and  the  agency's  obligation  to  obey 
it  In  handling  water  that  belongs  to  the 
people  Of  California.  The  Bureau's  pollclee 
and  intentions  are  best  exemplified  locally 
by  the  so-called  0  (e)  contracts  which  the 
Agency  has  signed  with  a  numt>er  of  Irriga- 
tion districts  for  service  from  the  Central 
Valley  project. 

This  contract  geU  Itc  name  from  section 
9  (e)  of  the  1939  Reclamation  Projects  Act. 
Where  the  contract  is  In  force,  the  Bureau 
becomes  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  utility 
company:  it  sells  water  for  so  much  an  acre- 
foot — the  same  water  which  California  law 
declares  to  be  the  property  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  It  is  not  a  repayment  contract. 
At  the  end  of  a  40-year  period,  the  signatory 
districts  wUl  have  acquired  no  permanent 
water  rights;  even  the  renewal  of  the  con- 
tract at  the  end  of  the  40  years  is  not  guar- 
anteed, but  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Meanwhile,  the  right  to 
use  California's  water  thus  p\irchased  from 
a  Federal  agency  Is  subject  to  many  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  which  are  not  contem- 
plated by  the  California  irrigation  districts, 
code  and.  in  the  view  of  some  of  the  beet 
water  lawyers  in  the  SUte.  are  illegal  and 
unenforceable. 

One  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  famous  acre- 
age limitation  provision  of  the  Reclamation 
Act,  generally  knowh  as  the  "160-acre  law." 
though  apparently  the  limitation  can  be 
contracted  or  expanded  almost  indefinitely 
as  the  wish  or  whim  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  direct.  The  original  Reclama- 
tion Act  provided  that  not  more  than  160 
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acres  held  In  tingle  ownenhip  may  be  fur- 
nished with  water  from  a  Federal  project. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  limitation  was  to 
prevent  speculation  In  arid  public  lands  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  and  few  people 
in  Callfomia  or  anywhere  else  have  ever 
quarreled  with  that  purpose.  BquaUy  few 
have  ever  objected  to  the  application  of  the 
limitation  to  privately  owned  lands  re- 
claimed from  aridity  by  Federal  projects. 

But  the  Bureau  has  tried  to  apply  the  lim- 
itation to  highly  developed  lands  in  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  California,  lands  which  are  not 
arkl,  but  merely  nead  more  water  than  na- 
ture supplies  them.  There  Is  no  public  land 
la  the  CVF  area,  nor  is  the  CVP  a  reclama- 
tion project;  it  ta  a  project  to  furnish  sup- 
plemental water  to  deficient  areas.  That 
was  the  clearly  understood  purpose  of  the 
SUte  water  pUn  which  Uter  became  the 
Central  Valley  project;  and  the  CVP  waa 
turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Beclamatlon  on 
that  basis.  Tet.  the  history  of  the  project 
ever  since  1035  has  been  one  of  consistent 
and  continual  effort  by  the  Bureau  to  sub- 
stitute its  own  administrative  decisions  for 
Stete  law  and  to  establish  by  contractual  ar- 
rangemente  and  admlnlatratlve  action  com- 
plete control  of  the  water  diverted  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  CVP. 

The  9  (e)  contract  is  now  before  the  su- 
perior court  of  Tulare  County  in  the  Ivan- 
hoe Irrigation  District  validation  case.  The 
district  Is  asking  the  court  to  approve  the 
contract.  One  Courtney  McCracken,  an  ex- 
cess landowner  within  the  district.  Is  con- 
tending that  It  shoxild  be  found  invalid. 
Mccracken's  attorney  Is  Harry  Borton  of  El 
Centro:  by  general  consensvis  one  of  the 
ablest  water  lawyers  In  California  and  also 
attorney  for  the  large  and  powerful  Imperial 
Irrtgatlon  district.  Horton  contends  in  his 
original  brief  that  the  contract  is  uncon- 
stitutional. Ulegal,  and  unenforceable  on 
more  than  70  counte,  supporting  his  argu- 
menu  with  a  truly  Impreialve  array  of  cita- 
tions from  State  and  Federal  court  declalons. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  litigation,  the 
Ivanhoe  caae  has  a  good  chance  of  becoming 
a  landmark  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
vexed  and  complex  history  of  Callfomia 
water  rlghte. 

The  land  limitation  feature  of  the  9  (e) 
eontraet  is  only  one  of  many  against  which 
•erloos  legal  objections  are  being  raised.  A 
Bumtwr  of  the  others  have  to  do  with  the  re- 
strictions this  contract  imposes  upon  the 
lawful  operation  of  irrigation  districts.  A 
California  irrigation  district  Is  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  whoee  officer s  are 
elected  by  popular  vote.  Such  a  district 
holds  and  administers  the  water  rtgbte  of  the 
Irrigators  as  a  trustee.  It  appears  to  be  sound 
doetrtne  that  the  directors  of  an  Irrigation 
district  violate  their  trusteeship  If  they  sign 
a  contract  that  impairs  any  indlvldxial  water 
rightt. 

In  Callfomia,  water  rights  are  appurtenant 
to  the  land  on  which  the  water  is  lawfully 
used  for  a  beneficial  purpose.  Water  users 
within  an  Irrigation  district  pay  annual  as- 
acasmente  based  on  both  land  values  and 
acreage,  and  the  law  provides  that  an  irriga- 
tion district  shall  fumlah  available  water 
to  Ite  taxpayers  in  proportion  to  their  assess- 
ments. Thus  if  a  farmer  In  the  Fresno  Irri- 
gation district,  for  esiample,  owns  and  farma 
500  acres  and  pays  district  taxes  on  these 
500  acres,  the  district  is  bound  by  Cali- 
fornia law  to  supply  him  with  water  for  the 
whole  parcel,  not  merely  for  some  fraction 
thereof  that  has  been  determined  by  the 
.  nwi^taij  of  the  Interior  to  be  the  maximum 
'  SClsagi  It  is  socially  desirable  for  one  man  to 
farm. 

What  can  hai^ien  when  an  irrigation  dis- 
trict attempU  to  Impose  acreage  limitation 
upon  one  of  lu  taxpayers  has  not  been  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  speculation  since  November 
28.  1981.  On  that  date,  Superior  Judge  Ar- 
thur C.  Shepard,  of  Fresno,  Issued  an  opinion 


and  order  in  Madera  County  case  which  de- 
serves far  more  attention  than  It  has  re- 
ceived. In  this  action  Philip  Albonioo  and 
wife  went  to  court  asking  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Medera  Irrigation  district  on  the  grounds 
that  they  own  and  farm  1,259  acres  of  land, 
but  that  the  irrigation  district,  having  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
containing  an  excess  land  provision,  has  re- 
fused to  furnish  them  with  water  for  more 
than  820  acres. 

The  petitioners  stated  further  that  in  order 
to  obtain  water  for  the  remaining  930  acres 
of  their  land  they  must  agree  to  sell  this 
excess  land  within  10  years  at  a  price  fixed 
by  an  arbitrary  method  of  appraisal  and  sub- 
ject to  final  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Thus,  petitioners  contended,  their 
so-called  excess  land  could  not  be  benefited 
by  the  operations  of  the  district  under  Ite 
contract  with  the  Biireau  of  Eteclamatloni 
but  it  was  shown  in  court  that  the  district 
had  denied  their  original  petition  for  exclu- 
sion of  the  039  acres  on  this  ground. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Judge 
Shepard  saw  in  this  case  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  controversial  excess  land  proviaion  of 
the  9  (e)  contract  started  on  iU  way  toward 
final  Judicial  determination.  He  denied  the 
petitioners'  plea  for  exclusion  on  the  ground 
that  the  provision  is  unconstitutional,  ille- 
gal, and  unenforceable;  that,  therefore,  the 
Madera  irrigation  district  must  furnish  the 
Albonlcos  with  "their  fail  division  of  the 
water  belonging  to  the  district,"  Including 
the  939  acres  sought  to  be  excluded:  but  tak- 
ing cax«  to  say  that  "if  the  160-acre  linUta- 
tlon  were  to  be  held  valid  and  actually  ap- 
plied, then,  of  course,  by  all  the  rules  of  fair 
conduct  and  decent,  honest  treattnent.  which 
are  and  must  ht  the  basis  of  all  law  govern- 
ing a  free  people,  petitioners  should  be  en- 
titled to  exclusion." 

The  basis  of  Judge  Shepard's  order  is  the 
opinion  that  the  excess  land  provision  in 
these  oontracte  violates  constitutional  guar- 
anties of  due  process,  both  Stete  and  FederaL 
The  court,  however,  went  further  and  paid  ite 
respecte  to  the  current  liberal  phUosophy  in 
which  human  rlghte  are  set  above  mere 
property  righto,  pointing  out  that  "all  mat- 
ters by  which  man's  life  is  sustained  and  his 
enjoyment  of  life  is  perpetuated  are  the  sub- 
ject of  property  ownership  and  vested 
rlghte.  *  *  •  If  It  Is  constitutional  to 
take  or  damage  without  Just  compensation 
the  land  that  a  man  has  owned  and  Im- 
proved, •  •  •  then  It  is  Just  as  constitu- 
tional to  take  without  Just  compensation  the 
bread,  meat,  and  p>otetoe8  that  a  man  has 
earned  and  lawfully  possessed  himself  of  to 
feed  himself  and  his  family." 

And,  after  a  brief  historical  review  of 
seizures  c€  property  by  despotic  govem- 
mente.    the   court    observed: 

"A  good  share  of  those  seisures  have  been 
In  the  name  of  'public  good'  or  'national 
welfare.'  Most  of  them  have  been  by  pro- 
fessed 'do-gooders'  whose  visions  of  Utopia 
blind  them  to  the  rough  and  rugged  path  of 
reaUty  which  must  be  trod  to  reach  even 
the  fringes  of  their  dream  world.  It  Is  the 
old  story  of  the  Impatient  demagogue  who 
will  not  discipline  himself  within  due 
bounds,  and  who  shrugs  his  shoulders  at  the 
broken  principles  and  distorted  views  and 
the  misery  caused  by  his  blunderings,  and 
says.  In  order  to  excuse  himself,  'the  end  Jus- 
tifies the  means'." 

Judge  Shepard's  opinion  deserves  to  be 
quoted  at  greater  length,  tar  while  he  says 
that  be  has  considered  only  one  question — 
the  validity  of  the  contract  provision  re- 
specting excess  acreage — he  actually  has 
summed  up  with  clarity  and  force  what  la 
coming  to  be  the  aUnost  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  California  water  users.  These  water 
users  have  ccmcluded  that  they  badly  need 
protection  against  the  "Impatient  dema- 
gogue" who  is  attempting  to  establish  do- 
minion over  them  In  defiance  of  both  oon- 


stltuticmal  guaranties  and  the  California  ir- 
rigation laws  which  have  been  undergoing 
test  and  revision  since  1687,  when  the  Stete 
legislature  first  tindertook  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  irrigation  districte;  and  they  are 
beginning  to  perceive  that  the  courte  alone 
are  able  to  give  them  such  protection. 

If  anyone  asks  why  irrigation  districte  are 
apparently  so  willing  to  sign  contracts  that 
violate  both  law  and  Oonstitutlon  and  also 
impair  by  administrative  decision  and  ac- 
tion the  powers  granted  them  by  the  State, 
the  answer  Is  simple:  The  districte  which 
have  signed  such  cpntracte  were  not  willing, 
in  all  respecte.  and  some  of  them  signed 
only  after  a  long  struggle.  But  every  dis- 
trict which  has  signed  a  CVP  contract  was 
in  desperate  need  of  water,  and,  in  each 
case,  the  water  users  were  presented  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  an  "or  else": 
Sign  this  contract  or  get  no  water. 

Hindsight  now  enables  many  of  them  to  see 
that  if  they  had  organized  and  stood  against 
the  0  (e)  contract,  the  Bureau  would  have 
had  to  choose  between  giving  them  a  better 
deal  and  finding  itself  with  no  ctistomers 
for  the  benefite  of  a  project  which  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  something  like  $600,000,000; 
but  hindsight  Is  notoriously  sharper  than 
foresight;  besides,  when  most  of  these  con- 
tracts were  signed,  the  directors  of  the  signa- 
tory districte  had  not  yet  learned  by  expe- 
rience to  discount  their  old-fashioned  faith 
ill  the  benignity  and  integrity  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

California  Irrigation  districte  which  have 
both  water  rlghte  and  distribution  systems 
are  in  a  different  position  and  always  have 
known  It:  no  siich  district  has  yielded  to 
either  the  promises  or  threate  of  the  Bu- 
reau. The  31  districte  and  mutual  water 
companlea  on  the  Kings  River  are  an  out- 
standing example  of  this  intransigence. 
These  agencies  have  good  water  rlghte  and 
a  distribution  system  which  cost  more  than 
•70.000,000,  and  is  all  paid  for.  They  want 
nothing  from  the  CVP  and  they  have  neither 
water  nor  money  to  give  away.  Consequent- 
ly, acting  through  the  Kings  River  Water  As- 
sociation, these  agencies  have  rejected  In 
totality,  two  tricky  contracts  offered  by  the 
Bureau,  contracte  which  would  have  obligat- 
ed them  to  place  their  water  rlghte  and  sys- 
tems of  local  administration  In  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  to 
pay  914.250,000,  or  more,  for  the  rather  un- 
certain irrigation  benefite  that  will  accrue 
from  the  completed  Pine  Flat  flood-control 
project. 

In  the  case  of  the  Kings  River,  however, 
the  Bureau  has  no  club  to  bold  over  the 
heads  of  the  water  users.  It  has  tried  several 
times  to  get  by  congressional  action  the  con- 
trol of  the  river  it  desires,  birt  only  one  such 
bill  has  actually  been  introduced,  and  it  per- 
ished In  the  House  Subconunittee  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation.  Now,  the  Kings 
River  people  are  in  a  much  stronger 
position  than  before  by  reason  of  the  newly 
formed  Kings  River  conservation  district 
which  was  ratified  by  the  voters  of  the  area 
In  a  referendum  election  held  December  18, 
I9S1.  This  district  Is  a  political  subdivision 
of  the  State  and  a  public  c<nix>ratlon.  It 
embraces  the  entire  Kings  River  service  area 
of  1,100,000  acres,  and  it  has  broad  powers. 

Here  we  come  back  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. It  was  steted  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  paper  that  the  issue  in  Callfomia  is 
whether  the  water  users  of  the  Stete  have 
any  rlghte  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
compelled  to  respect.  Compelled  Is  the  key 
word;  it  Is  the  necessity  for  compulsion 
which  makes  the  problem  of  the  California 
water  user  so  dUBeult,  expensive,  and  uncer- 
teln  of  solution. 

The  Federal  Government  applies  pressure 
at  every  point  which  se«ms  to  offer  the 
chance  of  a  break  through.  Ite  resoaroes 
are  limited  only  by  those  of  the  taxpayer. 
Only   a   sweeping   change   tn   the   political 
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philosophy  ot  Washington  8c«ms  to  promise 
relief  from  a  situation  In  which  Callfomlana 
must  fight  the  executive  branch  of  their 
own  Government  to  the  limit  of  their  abil- 
ity In  order  to  preserve  rights  which  ar« 
plainly  guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tions and  laws  of  both  the  State  and  the 
United  States. 


Hie  New  TeleTisioa  Age 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coLoaAOo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 
ORD  an  article  entitled  "The  New  Tele- 
vision Age,"  by  Benjamin  J.  Atlas,  which 
appeared  in  the  April  7.  1952,  edition  of 
the  New  Republic.  Mr.  Atlas  calls  the 
scramble  for  new  television  stations  the 
new  gold  rush.  This  article  is  well  worth 
reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

Thi  New  Tki.xvision  Acs 
(By  Benjamin  J.  Atlas) 

The  new  gold  rush  in  television  Is  begin- 
ning. After  314  years,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  Is  thawing  Its  freeze  on 
new  telecasting  stations,  and  eventually 
there  may  be  as  many  as  3.000  more.  The 
present  12  channels,  which  are  now  occupied 
by  108  stations  in  63  cities,  reaching  an  audi- 
ence of  more  than  60.000,000  people,  are  In 
what  electronic  engineers  call  the  very  high 
frequency  range  (VHF).  There  is  space  for 
more  than  360  others  in  the  VHF  band,  while 
the  rest  of  the  new  stations  will  be  in  the 
ultra  high  frequency  range  (UHF),  per- 
mitting this  large  Increase  in  number  with- 
out overlapping. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  think,  how- 
ever, this  program  will  take  years  to  fulfill. 
The  FCC  realizes  that  its  actions  now  may 
set  up  a  pattern  that  cannot  be  changed  for 
many  decades  to  come,  and  it  is  moving  cau- 
tiously. There  will  be  prolong;d  hearings  to 
decide  among  the  numerous  contestants  who 
are  seeking  the  choicest  frequencies  in  the 
best  locations;  already  more  than  500  appli- 
cations have  been  filed.  Moreover,  the  badly 
understaffed  Commission  will  be  in  the 
throes  of  decision  on  other  major  problems, 
such  as  television  in  theaters  and  subscrip- 
tion television,  for  which  there  are  already 
various  rival  plans.  Some  materials  are  still 
scarce  because  of  wartime  priorities. 

If  you  already  own  a  television  receiver, 
will  you  need  to  have  it  modiaed  after  the 
new  UHP  stations  are  on  the  air?  This  will 
depend  partly  on  where  you  live,  and  partly 
on  your  personal  desires.  Some  cities  wiU 
have  UHF  stations  exclusively,  others  will 
contlhue  with  the  present  VHF  range,  and 
still  others  will  have  both  types.  Electronic 
manuffcturers  are  now  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  to  sell  large  numbers  of  special 
tuners  to  enable  present  sets  to  pick  up  UHF 
signals.  These  wlU  sell  for  910  to  $50  or 
more,  depending  partly  upon  the  number  ot 
UHF  stations  for  which  the  owner  wants  his 
set  equipped.  The  Intention  is  not  to 
change  any  of  the  present  VHF  telecasting 
•tatlons. 

The  FCC  has  announced  a  plan  to  earmark 
a  number  of  the  new  channels  for  noncom- 
znercial  educational  and  public-service  sta- 


tions, and  plans  are  being  formulated  by 
colleges,  municipalities  and  some  other 
groups  to  take  advantage  of  these. 

The  tremendous  social  impact  of  television 
Is  emphasized  by  the  incessant  demand  for 
telecasting  In  those  parts  of  the  country 
that  are  still  without  it.  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  these  regions  have  been  bom- 
btu-ded  with  maU  from  their  constituents 
demanding  that  something  be  done.  Chair- 
man Edwin  C.  Johnson,  Democrat,  of  Colo- 
rado, of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  is  among  the  frankest 
spoken  of  the  lawmakers  luging  the  FCC  to 
speed  up  Its  TV  allocations.  "I  don't  know 
whether  I  dare  go  home,"  the  Senator  com- 
plains. "The  people  of  my  State  dont  like 
to  be  considered  second-class  citizens." 

The  oft-repeated  notion  that  the  air  U 
free  has  never  been  more  clearly  debunked 
than  since  TV.  Paying  for  air  time  to  plug 
soap,  cigarettes,  and  the  myriad  other  wares 
of  American  business  is  a  practical  require- 
ment and  is  exactly  what  Congress  had  In 
mind  in  writing  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934 — the  industry's  basic  law.  In  addi- 
tion, though.  Congress  wisely  intended  that 
the  kilocycles  would  belong  to  the  public 
forever  so  as  to  provide  an  equal  chance  to 
everybody,  big-  and  small -business  men 
alike,  to  own  a  commercial  broadcast  sta- 
tion. As  events  have  turned  out.  launching 
a  TV  broadcast  biulness  has  become  a  for- 
biddingly risky  privilege  to  all  but  financial 
mammoths.  Average  annual  expenses  for 
TV  stations  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
last  year  ran  12.688.000  apiece.  Eight  of 
those  stations  had  to  have  dollar  reserves 
stacked  high  enough  to  absorb  average  loasea 
of  tSSS.OOO  each  during  the  year. 

Seeking  even  an  uncontested  frequency  In 
a  small  town  would  be  foolhardy  without 
having  access  to  at  least  $500,000.  Rock- 
bottom  costs  Jtist  for  construction  of  a  VHF 
station  in  cities  of  less  than  50.000  popula- 
tion will  run  at  least  $220,000  at  present  dol- 
lar values,  according  to  a  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters.  In  larger  cities,  the  bare  con- 
struction cost  will  be  from  $275,000  to  around 
$550.CC0.  Building  a  UHF  station,  though 
Its  signal  Is  limited  to  a  smaller  range,  para- 
doxically will  cost  even  more. 

Exactly  how  much  ready  money  is  needed 
to  keep  a  TV  station  afioat  through  its  first 
year  is  conjecture.  A  few  of  the  current  ap- 
plicants are  guessing  as  low  as  $90,000  for 
middle-sized  city  stations,  but  the  average 
estimate  runs  closer  to  $200,000,  which  was 
the  lowest  figure  reported  by  any  TV  station 
for  operating  expenses  last  year. 

While  in  theory  anybody  might  get  an 
FCC  license  for  a  new  telecasting  station 
if  he  can  show  that  he  is  of  good  character, 
and  amply  financed,  and  will  pledge  himself 
to  keep  "the  public  Interest"  always  In  mind, 
getting  a  license  Is,  In  fact,  likely  to  prove 
an  expensive  business,  all  by  itself.  In  the 
fierce  competition  for  the  new  frequencies, 
the  applicant  will  need  to  spend  plenty  for 
costly  engineering  and  legal  talent,  and  be 
prepared  to  sit  out  a  long  siege  before  the 
FCC. 

Already,  however,  it  is  possible  to  see  who 
are  likely  to  be  the  owners  of  the  new  sta- 
tions; broadly  speaking,  they  wUl  be  the  same 
as  the  present  group:  radio  networks,  indi- 
vidual radio  stations,  newspaper  publishers, 
manufacturers  of  TV  sets  and  other  elec- 
tronic equipment,  and  movie  and  theater  In- 
terests. In  ntunerovis  cities,  the  tendency 
toward  local  monopoly  of  newsptapers  is  ex- 
tended when  the  newspaper  publisher  also 
owns  radio  and  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, as  he  so  often  does.  The  present  rush 
for  frequencies  has  brought  in  such  Im- 
portant applicants  as  United  Paramount 
Theaters.  Inc.,  and  Henry  Luce,  the  magazine 
publisher.  New  TV  stations  will  provide  an 
enormous  expansion  of  many  aspects  of  In- 
dustry.    The  present  nvunlier  of   16.000,000 


television  eets,  which  have  cost  the  public 
about  $6,500,000,000,  Is  expected  to  triple,  to 
a  present  estimate  of  about  50.000.000.  Em- 
ployment wUl  be  furnished  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  In  real  estate,  the  construction 
industry,  repair  and  service  establishment*, 
advertising  agencies,  the  making  of  motion 
pictures  for  telecasting,  operations,  and  to 
entertamers,  news  commentators,  writers, 
and  others  who  wUl  profit,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, from  the  fabulous  new  giant  of  the 
world  of  communications. 

A  year  or  two  ago.  radio  seemed  to  be  de- 
clining as  TV  took  the  spotlight;  but  the 
fears  that  were  then  expressed  now  seem  to 
have  been  largely  unnecessary.  Prophet*  of 
disaster  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  to- 
day the  radio  audience  appears  to  be  as  large 
as  ever.  More  broadcasting  stations  are  on 
the  air  than  ever  before,  and  when  a  radio 
station  is  sold,  it  commands  the  highest  price 
In  3  years.  It  Is  true  that  In  1951,  TV's 
earnings  from  advertising  exceeded  thoae 
from  radio  for  the  first  time;  they  more  than 
doubled,  while  radio's  Income  went  down  by 
about  six  million  dollars.  Tet  it  seems  clear 
that  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  tor  radio. 
TV  Is  fabulously  expensive,  and  time  tales- 
men are  shrewdly  exploiting  radio's  lower 
rates  and  its  still  vast  audience.  The  Nation 
has  about  105.000.000  radio  seu,  of  which 
about  34.000.000  are  in  automobiles:  last  year, 
about  5,400,000  new  sets  were  bought,  of 
which  about  1.000,000  were  for  use  In  home*, 
and  the  remainder  in  cars.  Proof  that  TV 
cannot  crowd  Its  older  sister  out  of  the  nest  1* 
shown  by  such  a  city  as  Washington.  D.  C. 
Although  there  are  four  flourishing  TV  sta- 
tions and  the  number  of  TV  sets  in  home* 
Is  nearing  the  saturation  mark,  there  are  no 
fewer  than  17  radio  stations,  of  which  4 
are  AM.  3  are  FM  and  10  are  both. 

The  experts  who  predict  an  eventual  60.- 
000.000  TV  sets  In  this  country  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  several  times  in  the 
past  year  or  two  overproduction  of  TV  set* 
has  been  witnessed,  requiring  drastic  price 
cuts  to  clear  excess  stock  In  the  hands  of 
dealers.  The  experts  are  counting  partly  on 
the  tremendous  eagerness,  mentioned  earlier, 
of  people  in  regions  where  telecasting  doe* 
not  yet  exist.  There  are  many  insUnces  of 
people  who  have  actually  bought  sets  many 
months  or  even  years  before  there  wa*  any 
expectancy  that  they  would  have  anythiac 
to  receive. 

Typical  of  their  attitude  wa*  that  of  a 
Texan  who  wrote  the  FCC  to  ask  whether  be 
should  buy  a  television  set.  The  FCC  an- 
swered that  be  should  not.  since  he  was  out 
of  range  of  any  telecasting  station,  unle** 
someone  were  to  build  a  special  (and  very 
expensive)  tall  antenna  tower  in  his  vicinity, 
•The  next  letter  the  Commission  got  from  the 
Texan  was  one  atmouncing  that  in  spite  of 
the  FCCs  advice  he  had  gone  ahead  and 
bought  a  set.  "Since  I  can't  get  anything 
on  my  set."  he  wrote.  "wlU  you  please  send 
a  crew  down  here  to  help  me  buUd  a  tower?" 
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Addre$s  bj  Senator  Ferfii$<m 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy 
of  an  address  delivered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ferguson] 
before  the  Republican  State  Convention 


held  at  Bangor,  Maine,  on  March  28, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

mank  you.  Congressman  Mklook. 

First  X  want  to  compliment  you  Republi- 
can leaden  of  Maine,  and  through  you,  the 
voter*  of  Maine  for  their  wlee  choice  of 
Senator*  and  coogre**lonal  Bepreeentatlve*. 
Senator  BaKWsnB  ha*  performed  hi*  sena- 
torial duties  ably  and  wey  and  is  a  highly 
reepected  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  Senator 
MaBoaarr  Cbasi  SicrTB  certainly  has  bright- 
ened the  Senate  both  by  virtue  of  her  charm 
and  ber  ability  and  great  sens*  of  duty. 

On  the  House  side.  Congressman  Bobsst 
Hals  to  a  collengue  of  mine  from  a  seniority 
standpoint  *lnce  we  entered  Congrea*  the 
*ame  year,  and  he  la  a  valtied  member  of  the 
Oommittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


Of  Congreeunan  NxLsoir.  I  am  bound.  In 
gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  me.  to  *ay 
some  nice  things  about  him.  He  Is  doing  m 
splendid  job  in  carrying  on  In  the  traditions 
of  his  father  who  preceded  him  in  Congress. 

Congreeaman  Curv  Mclirrus,  although  a 
comparative  newcomer  to  Capitol  Hm.  to 
establishing  a  wide  reputation  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture,  particularly  with  re- 
epect  to  poutoes,  which  you  grow  here  In 
coinp*tltk>n  with  producer*  from  my  own 
SUt*. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  to  now  admin- 
istered by  the  Democratic  Party — the  New 
Deal  Party.  Since  we  have  a  two-party  sys- 
tem In  thto  country  the  other  party,  the 
Republican  Party  at  which  you  and  I  are 
members.  U  the  paxty  ol  opposition.  Even 
those  who  do  Uttle  thinking  know  that  our 
Nation  U  ill-governed  and,  the  people  there- 
fore must  look  to  the  Republican  Party  tf 
the  security,  the  solvency,  and  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  our  people  to  to  be  provided 
for  and  safeguarded.  Through  corruption, 
error*,  <and  confusion  all  can  be  loet. 

The  Republican  Party  must  preeent  the 
people  with  a  platform  and  a  poUcy,  and  a 
candidate  who  will  carry  them  out.  which 
win  reetore  to  the  people  their  security,  their 
solvency,  their  freedom,  and  their  liberty. 
All  thto  to  at  stake  In  the  November  elec- 
tion. The  iaeues  must  be  taken  to  every 
citizen  of  thto  country  for  It  to  they  who 
mxist  decide. 

Therefore,  those  In  the  party,  you  at  thto 
convention,  must  carry  the  tosue*  to  the 
people  of  yoiu-  State  a*  well  a*  to  *U  others. 
Tou  m\ut  carry  the  tosue*,  not  only  to  those 
In  our  own  political  party,  but  to  thoae 
affiliated  with  the  Democrat  Party  and  to 
the  independent  voters.  In  the  past,  and 
particularly  during  the  last  national  cam- 
paign, the  Republicans  failed  to  carry  the 
Issue*  to  everyone.  We  cannot  expect  the 
Independents  to  carry  the  issue*.  If  they 
knew  the  issues,  they  would  be  in  our  party 
azul  would  help  to  carry  out  our  principle*. 
We  miut  see  that  they  understand  what  to 
going  on.    We  must  not  fall  thto  time. 

Your  sons  and  relatives  are  at  thto  very 
hotir  fighting  In  Korea.  Are  you  going  to 
fall  them  here  at  home?  No  one  ahould  aak 
a  man  to  fight  on  the  battleftold  for  a  cause 
for  which  he,  himself,  would  not  offer  hto 
life.  The  issues  are  equally  great  here  at 
home. 

In  thto  campaign  there  can  he  no  conceal- 
ment of  the  truth,  no  compromise  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  people  denumd  the 
whole,  unvarnished  truth  and  that  U  ex- 
actly what  they  must  get  thto  fall  from  the 
Republican  Party. 

Day  by  day  Congress  to  uncovering  corrup- 
tion and  errors  of  the  admintotratlon  not- 
withstanding the  secrecy  and  suppression  at 
the  flies. 

The  Democrats  btlleve  that  they  can  win 
thto  election  because  the  people  cant  stay 


mad  until  November.  Thto  to  an  American 
trait.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  peo- 
ple's righteous  wrath  at  the  present  moment 
will  be  soothed  by  subeldle*  and  hand-out* 
from  Waahlngton.  The  Democrat*  beltove 
they  have  performed  that  miracle  In  the 
past.  We  know,  however,  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  people's  present  Indignation 
and  righteous  wrath.  They  do  not  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Maine, 
of  Michigan,  and  the  other  States. 

Thto  will  be  a  real  battle  and  we  cannot 
expect  voters  who  are  not  famUiar  with 
the  issues  to  be  on  our  side.  The  campaign 
to  no  place  for  the  me-tooers — it  to  the 
place  for  the  courageous  men  and  women  of 
both  political  parties — ^the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  of  Lincoln  and  Jeffersonlan 
thought,  and  the  Independent*.  It  to  only 
neceesary  that  they  know  the  facts,  and 
their  American  conscience  will  guide  them 
under  our  banner. 

We  have  great  faith  In  the  women  of 
America.  Their  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
ha*  never  failed  lu.  The  admintotratlon 
now  in  power  know*  thto  and  they  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  propagandise 
them  and  to  lull  them  into  a  sense  of 
security. 

Conference* — secret  and  off  the  record- 
are  Intended  to  give  women  of  thto  country 
inside  information  to  take  back  to  the 
churches,  and  other  organisation*,  a*  well 
a*  to  the  other  women  of  the  country. 
Thto  information  to  notlilng  more  or  lea* 
than  propaganda.  Therefore,  the  Republi- 
can women,  and  all  others,  must  secure  the 
tnic  facts  In  order  that  they  may  defend 
their  secxirity,  their  solvency,  and  their 
freedom  and  liberty. 

We  have  in  every  State  and  every  hamlet 
veterans  who  are  wounded  or  who  have 
offered  their  lives  for  thto  Nation.  They 
are  our  real  eecurlty.  Thto  coming  campaign 
to  a  battle  that  they  must  return  to.  not 
by  draft  but  through  their  conscience*. 
Thtj  must  get  their  buddies  who  fought 
with  them  on  thto,  their  first  line  of  de- 
fense. 

Rome  fell  because  of  Its  corruption  and 
rottenness  at  the  core.  80  can  America. 
Without  a  soxuMl  America,  pc^tleally,  spirit- 
ually, and  economically,  we  cannot  lead. 
The  people  of  America  have  a  right  to  nvake 
the  present  admintotratlon  accovmt  for  ita 
atewardship  over  the  last  30  years.  The 
Democrats  cannot  aay,  "Let  us  start  from 
today."  But  they  must  account  for  both 
their  foreign  and  domestic  poUcles.  The 
admintotratlon  fears  the  bright  light  of 
publicity  on  Its  foreign  policy.  That  to  why 
they  cry  out  and  aay  it  has  been  bipartisan 
and  must  continue  to  be  bi-partisan,  that 
politics  must  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  But 
all  during  the  past  they  had  control  of 
sxich  policy  and  they  refused  to  allow  poll- 
tics  to  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  They  want 
the  Republicans  only  in  on  the  crash  land- 
ing and  not  on  the  take-offs.  You  know 
how  many  crash  landings  we've  had — China. 
Korea,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  do  not  want  R^ubllcaiu .  in 
on  the  creation  of  the  policy  or  it*  ad- 
ministration. 

Sach  and  every  on*  of  us  to  Interested  in 
the  foreign  policy,  for  our  sons  and  our 
daughters  must  live  under  and  pay  for  it. 
You.  the  good  people  of  Maine,  are  today 
supporting  the  policy  that  wa*  nutde  at 
Yalta,  Tehran,  and  Potadam.  It  to  you 
and  your  sons  who  must  support  the  policy 
that  was  made  by  the  divUion  of  Korea,  of 
Germany,  and  of  China.  That  to  the  policy 
of  the  present  admintotratlon. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Democrat*  would 
Ilk*  to  forget  these  troubto  spot*  of  th* 
world  and  say  that  it  to  not  an  tosu*  in  the 
coming  campaign,  when  in  Korea  today  im- 
der  a  stalemate  of  truce  negotiations,  we 
have  been  sacrificing  an  average  of  190  dead 
and  760  wounded  per  week. 


Theee  decisions  that  have  been  made  by 
the  admintotratlon  alone  make  America  sup- 
port the  mUitary  establtohments  of  so  na- 
tions and  730,000,000  people,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  world.  Our  commit- 
ments today,  without  the  capacity  to  carry 
them  out.  are  greater  than  Britain's  at  the 
peak  of  ho'  Empire.  Today  two-thirds  of 
otu-  Army  to  stationed  on  foreign  soli.  Our 
two  great  fleets  are  in  foreign  waters,  one 
doing  battle  in  the  Japan  Sea,  the  other  one 
on  guard  in  the  Mediterranean.  More  bombs 
have  been  dropped  by  the  Navy  in  what  the 
admintotratlon  calto,  the  police  action,  than 
were  dropped  by  the  Air-Navy  in  the  Second 
World  War.  More  bombs  have  been  dropped 
by  the  Air  Force  in  North  Korea  than  on 
Japan  In  the  Second  World  War.  Thto  ad- 
ministration has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
they  could  not  rescue  a  peace  from  victory. 
We  had  victory  in  the  Second  World  War 
but  as  yet  no  peace.  They  have  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  they  can't  even 
Win  friends  to  stop  a  "police  action." 

They  succumbed  to  blackmail  in  China. 

The  administration  has  paid  blackmail 
in  Hungary  of  S120,000.  In  the  last  few 
months  they  have  allowed  Amertcans  to  pay 
$800,000  to  the  Communist  Chinese  which 
amounts  to  trading  with  the  enemy.  Thto 
money  was  paid  by  our  citizens  to  get  out 
ol  China  and  they  have  not  even  been  ahto 
to  leave.  Never  has  there  been  such  low 
morality  in  international  retotlons.. 

In  1050  the  Secretary  of  State,  backed  up 
by  the  President,  stated  that  the  United 
States  had  no  interest  in  Korea  and  For- 
mosa. 

Thto  was  an  engraved  invitation  to  Soviet 
Russia  to  put  her  sateUites  into  both  of 
these  places.  Are  these  issues  and  errors 
Of  Interest  to  you?  I  think  they  are.  and 
of  vital  Interest  to  you. 

The  Democrats  will  hide  all  of  theee  from 
you.  if  they  can.  Thto  to  part  of  our  foreign 
policy.  You  will  have  difficulty  in  getting 
thto  issue  over  to  the  people,  for  the  New 
Dealers,  If  they  can  prevent  It.  will  not 
allow  It  to  be  in  the  press  and  do  not  want 
the  people  to  actually  know  what  to  g<Ang 
on.  Their  philosophy  to  that  the  American 
people  have  short  memories.  And  if  they 
can  get  a  few  of  the  leaders  Into  Washing- 
ton in  secret  sessions  to  bring  back  home 
a  whtoperlng  campaign  as  to  the  great  for- 
eign policy  of  America,  they  again  can  win. 
and  you  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
will  pay  the  price. 

While  thto  to  all  going  on,  they  at  home  are 
degrading  the  value  of  the  dollar  by  wanton 
waste;  by  unbalanced  budgets;  by  efforts  to 
socialize  our  farmers,  our  medicine,  the 
water  of  our  streams;  by  controls  and  regi- 
mentations alternately  tirged  for  war  In 
wartime  and  for  peace  in  peacetime,  Just 
so  that  they  get  them  to  advance  their 
Bocalistlc  plans  to  regiment  the  people;  by 
conducting  the  btisiness  of  the  executive 
department  of  thto  Ooveniment  on  such  a 
low  moral  plane  that  even  men  carrying 
their  party  label  are  fed  up,  are  reading 
public  lectures  on  morality  to  their  guilty 
party  brethren  and  revealing  public  corrup- 
tion and  party  ties  to  crime  and  gangsterism. 

The  administration  fought  the  Hoover 
Commission  efforts  to  economize  in  the  (^»- 
erations  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
they  are  further  restoting  every  effort  to 
bring  about  further  savings  in  the  tremen- 
dou*  cost*  of  Government.  The  greatest 
savings  can  be  achieved  through  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  fxinctions  of  Government,  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  things  which  the  Gov- 
ernment does  for  -you.  and  placing  greater 
reliance  on  the  local  unit*  of  government 
and  on  our  citlaens  themselves. 

What  can  the  present  administration  offer 
for  the  next  4  years?  It  wUl  be  Mr.  Trumaa 
or  the  man  he  name*  a*  hto  succe**or.  For 
they  alone  know  the  stop*  for  the  Washing- 
ton gravy  train.    Therefore  they  cannot  rtok 
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a  new  engineer  or  a  new  conductor  on  their 
20-7ear-old  gravy  train. 

Wbat  the  American  people  must  do  U  not 
only  destroy  the  tracks  that  this  train  has 
been  running  on,  but  they  must  destroy  the 
train  itself. 

This  can  be  done  at  the  November  elec- 
tion. Yes,  they  will  talk  of  prosperity.  But 
in  doing  so  they  will  not  tell  us  of  the 
bearing  their  kind  of  prosperity  has  on  the 
unbalanced  budget  of  $8,000,000,000  for  this 
year  and  914,000.000.000  for  next  year.  A 
part  of  their  kind  of  prosperity  rests  In 
spending  more  than  they  take  In.  They 
will  not  tell  you  that  the  prosperity  caused 
by  spending  borrowed  money  bad  caused  our 
national  debt  of  $260,000,000,000.  a  figure 
almost  beyond  the  range  of  human  imagi- 
nation, a  figure  which  represents  a  debt  on 
eacb  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  country 
averaging  about  $1,700.  When  a  doctor  slaps 
the  bottom  of  a  new-born  babe  to  put  breath 
Into  his  lungs,  the  tax  collector  at  the  same 
time,  slaps  on  a  $1,700  debt.  No  wonder  the 
Infant  starts  life  squalling. 

They  will  not  tell  the  people  that  tbelr 
kind  of  prosperity  rests  on  the  use  of  Irre- 
placeable,  natural   strategic  resources. 

They  will  not  tell  you  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Federal  outlays  which  they  claim 
so  strongly  stimulate  our  economy  are  not 
being  spent  for  any  useful  productive  piu:- 
poee*. 

They  will  not  tell  you  that  their  kind  of 
prosperity  rests  upon  expenditures  which 
would  have  been  unnecessary  had  they  not 
betrayed  the  peace  won  by  World  War  II. 

They  will  not  tell  you  that  this  thing  they 
call  prosperity  rests  on  the  spending  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  support  our  give- 
aways and  foreign-aid  policies,  a  process 
which  cannot  go  on  forever. 

They  will  not  tell  you  that  this  thing  called 
prosperity  has  reduced  an  honest  dollar  to  a 
£0-cent  piece  and  that  the  more  we  have  of 
that  kind  of  prosperity  the  less  our  dollar 
Will  be  worth. 

They  will  not  tell  you  that  the  people  who 
paid  100  cents  on  a  dollar  for  their  insurance 
policies  are  now  receiving  the  50-cent  dollar 
In  return. 

The  Democrats  will  omit  mention  of  the 
pensioners,  annuitants,  and  all  people  living 
on  a  fixed  Income,  who  are  now  in  a  terrible 
squeeae  which  is  producing  actual  want  in 
many  areas. 

They  will  not  tell  you  what  may  happen 
when  peace  shall  bless  this  earth  and  the 
stimulation  from  the  circulation  of  these 
enormous  outpourings  of  preparedness  and 
Xoreign-aid  money  will  l>e  cut  off. 

They  will  not  dare  to  bring  out  in  the  cam- 
paign the  fact  that  taxes  have  risen  to  a 
point  where,  short  of  all-out  war,  they  Just 
can't  get  any  more  money  from  the  people. 
They  won't  mention  the  fact  that  they  have 
collected  more  taxes  In  the  last  7  years  than 
was  collected  during  all  the  rest  of  our  his- 
tory. 

The  Democrats  will  not  tell  you  that  they 
have  turned  inside  out  the  pockets  of  their 
favorite  whipping  boys,  those  In  the  mlddle- 
snd  upper-income  brackets. 

They  will  not  tell  you  that  they  have 
reached  the  end  of  that  road;  that  If  they 
confiscated  all  Income  above  $100,000,  the 
take  would  only  be  $34,000,000,  enough  to 
support  their  operation  of  the  Government 
for  only  4  hours;  that  If  they  confiscated  all 
Income  above  $10,000  the  take  would  be 
$3,000,000,000,  enough  to  support  their  oper- 
ations of  the  Government  for  16  days. 

They  will  not  tell  you  that  the  Federal  tax 
burden  in  the  State  of  Maine  Just  for  the 
1953  budget,  for  one  fiscal  year,  wUl  be  $427,- 
000,000.  an  average  of  $1,574  for  every  family 
in  the  State. 

They  wont  talk  about  the  astronomical 
way  your  taxes  have  risen,  and  they  will  be 
careful  not  to  add  up  the  totals.  More  since 
1940  than  all  others. 


And  you  can  be  siure  that  the  Democrats 
will  not  campaign  on  the  real  reasons  for 
these  overwhelming  taxes,  because  they  have 
resulted  in  the  main  from  the  needless  bun- 
gling and  treacherous  loss  of  a  peace  won  by 
otir  service  men  and  women. 

These  things  I  have  described  make  up 
what  they  call  prosperity. 

Our  opponents  will  also  talk  about  the 
do-nothlngneas  of  the  Republicans  as 
President  Truman  did  in  1948,  and  we  will 
certainly  welcome  that  kind  of  opposition. 
If  the  accomplishments  of  the  Repub- 
lican Eightieth  Congress,  where  we  con- 
trolled only  one  branch  of  government,  had 
been  more  forcefully  and  energetically  pre- 
sented to  the  people  in  1948,  there  would 
now  be  a  Republican  in  the  White  House 
and  a  Republican  Ckjngress. 

We  pledged  to  free  the  people  of  the  sti- 
fling controls  and  we  did  remove  76.000 
rules,  regulations,  orders  and  directives 
from  the  book.s. 

We  unified  the  Armed  Services. 
We  took  care  of  the  needs  of  war  veterans 
With  188  pieces  of  legislation  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  President. 

We  helped  the  farmers  and  whole  Nation 
by  adopting  a  long-range  agricultural  pro- 
gram. 

We  pledged  development  of  natural  re- 
sources and  carried  out  the  pledge  by  pro- 
viding more  funds  for  reclamation,  soil  con- 
servation and  rural  electrification  than  any 
previous  Congress. 

We  created  special  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees   charged    with    seeing    that    small 
businesses  got  a  fair  break. 
We  balanced  the  Federal  budget. 
We  reduced  the  national  debt  by  $7,800,- 
000.000. 

We  cut  taxes  by  $4,800,000,000  over  three 
Presidential  vetoes,  with  71  percent  of  the 
tax  relief  going  to  persons  with  incomes 
under  $5,000  a  year  and  the  elimination  of 
7.400,000  low  a-age  earners  from  the  tax  roils. 
The  Republican  Eightieth  Contn-ess  did 
all  this  and  then  closed  the  1948  fiscal  year 
with  a  treasury  surplus  of  $8,500,000,000,  the 
largest  surplus  in  all  history. 

They  now  have  control  of  Congress.  They 
can  determine  what  is  voted  on  and  what 
Is  not  voted  on. 

We  have  Joined  them  where  they  hav* 
sought  to  have  sound  legislation.  We  have 
cooperated  In  legislation  to  stop  Infiatlon 
and  to  cut  down  expenses,  but  we  have  had 
no  cooperation  on  their  part  In  cutting  the 
size  of  government. 

That  is  why,  since  1945,  they  have  collected 
In  taxes  more  than  all  the  other  administra- 
tions together.  While  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  was  in  control,  we  bal- 
anced the  budget  and  reduced  taxes. 

But  we  can't  as  Republicans  at  the  present 
moment,  with  a  minority  In  Congress,  legis- 
late morality  into  immoral  employees  and 
so-called  leaders.  We  cannot  legislate  com- 
mon sense  into  Socialist  brains.  We  cannot 
legislate  economy  into  the  spendthrift. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  the 
Presidency,  the  Vice  Presidency,  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  that  we  may  get  proper 
administrators. 

We  have  a  big  Job  before  us.  It  will  take 
work  and  patience,  but  it  can  be  done.  But 
It  can  only  be  done  by  you,  the  American 
citizens,  if  we  are  to  establish  leaders  in 
both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  field.  We 
cannot  buy  the  friendship  of  foreign  nations, 
but  we  must  ask  for  it  on  the  basis  of  our 
principles,  and  there  are  other  nations  that 
will  go  along  with  us  on  such  a  basis,  who 
believe  as  we  do,  in  international  morality. 
We  must  not  let  our  frustrations  drive  us 
Into  isolationism  or  Into  limitless  interna- 
tional commitments  that  will  reduce  our 
Katlon  to  helpless  anemia. 

We  certainly  shall  not  encourage  the  grow- 
ing habit  of  other  nations  to  depend  on 
automatic  access  to  the  pocketbook  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 


Unlike  our  opponents,  we  are  not  divided 
on  the  subject  of  conununism.  We  do  not 
depend  on  Communist  support  and  w*  ar« 
not  plagued  with  the  problem  of  getting 
Communists  out  of  oxir  party,  hiding  their 
presence  within  it,  or  of  defending  them. 

Communists  never  have  been  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  they  never  will  tie.  Ws 
have  been  working,  and  shall  continue  to 
work  unceasingly  to  drive  the  sympathizers 
of  Communists  out  of  their  sheltered  nests 
In  order  to  give  tu  a  Federal  Government 
completely  manned  by  loyal  public  servants. 

And  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  drive 
from  the  Government  those  who  believe  and 
promote  American  participation  In  schemes 
of  international  socialism  as  exemplified  by 
the  International  Materials  Conference.  Un- 
der the  gtiise  of  cooperating  for  defense  our 
State  Department,  at  the  urging  of  Clement 
Attlee  when  he  was  Socialist  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  created  this  International 
cartel,  called  the  International  Materials 
Conference,  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  raw 
materials  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  Under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Department,  the  United  States  has  actually 
become  a  leading  advocate  of  International 
socialism.  These  activities,  which  are  com- 
pletely contrary  to  everything  our  Nation 
stands  for,  must  be  brought  to  a  swift  t«r> 
mlnatlon. 

Let's  face  the  facts. 

The  Truman  administration  b  favored 
with  the  benefits  of  20  years  of  entrench- 
ment in  Washington — a  huge  army  of  civil- 
ians on  the  Federal  payroll  including  a 
propaganda  machine  of  45.000  persons  on 
the  Federal  payroll  feeding  propaganda  to 
American  Uxpayers  under  the  guise  of  being 
press  and  public  relations  representatives  of 
Government  agencies.  Civilian  employment 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment totals  more  than  2.500.000  and  Is 
constantly  Increasing. 

Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  90.000.000  potential  voters  ell|ibla  to 
vote  In  the  1952  presidential  election. 

When  you  recall  that  only  48  percent  of 
the  American  people  went  to  the  polls  In 
1948.  you  appreciate  the  size  of  the  Job 
shead  of  us.  Keep  In  mind  that  to  achieve 
a  total  Republican  victory  In  November  we 
win  have  to  pick  up  two  independent  votes 
for  every  one  that  goes  to  the  Democrats 
across  the  Nation,  and  to  do  this  we  wUl 
have  to  break  what  has  virttially  become  a 
habit,  that  is,  independent  voters  giving 
their  ballots  to  the  Democrats. 

Above  all,  we  have  the  monumental  task 
of  convincing  those  who  went  fishing  In  1948 
to  make  Just  a  small  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  this  Republic  by  going  to 
the  polls  next  fall. 

Let  me  repeat  that  we  have  a  tough  fight 
on  oiir  hands. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  Republicans 
must  close  ranks,  forget  Interparty  squab- 
bles and  rally  around  us  all  those  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  in  the  preservation  of  tht« 
great  Republic. 

We  are  up  against  the  most  ruthless  and 
cunning  opposition  that  was  ever  entered  in 
a  political  campaign.  Our  Democratic  op- 
ponents are  frantic  and  will  leave  no  stons 
unturned  in  their  frenzied  desire  to  per- 
petuate themselves  In  office. 

It  is  our  mission  to  convey  the  truth,  the 
real  status  of  our  Nation  and  the  situation 
that  confronts  us  to  every  voter  in  America. 
It  is  incumbent  on  the  Republican  Party  to 
lead  this  Nation  from  the  socialistic  i-oad 
to  destruction  and  back  to  the  principles  of 
the  ConsUtution. 

We  can  do  that  Job  and  do  it  successfully 
If  we  bury  all  selfish  desires  and  if  we  settls 
peacefully  that  petty  difference  that  could 
divide  our  ranks  and  render  us  powerless. 

Let  us  go  forward  to  the  elections  with  • 
strong,  united  party,  conducting  a  vigorous, 
forceful  campaign  In  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  our  precinct,  district.  8*  ate  and  Nation. 
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Let  us  awaken  the  eitlaenry  to  the  dan- 
gers In  which  our  present  national  admin- 
istration has  placed  us. 

If  we  do  our  Job  well,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  as  Maine  goes,  so  goes  the  Na- 
tion— Republican  by  aa  orsrwhelming  mar- 
gla. 


•r  Steel  Mflls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  MKW  HAMP8HIU 

XM  THZ  SSNATK  OP  THI  UNITED  STAISS 

Thursday.  Ajrhl  10,  1952 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Clarence  Randall,  president 
of  the  Inland  Steel  Co..  regarding  the 
seizure  of  the  steel  mills  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  address  was  delivered  last 
night  over  all  radio  and  television  net- 
works, j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

I  have  a  deep  sense  of  re^>onsiblIity  as  Z 
face  this  vast  audience  of  the  air.  I  am  here 
to  make  answer  on  behalf  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry to  charges  flung  over  these  micro- 
phones last  night  by  the  man  who  then 
stood  whers  X  stand  now.  I  am  a  plain  citl- 
sen.  Hs  Is  the  President  ol  the  United 
StatM. 

Happily  ws  stiU  live  in  a  country  where 
•  private  citizen  may  look  the  President  in 
the  eys  and  tell  him  that  he  was  wrong,  but 
aetuaUy  it  is  not  the  President  of  the  United 
Statta  to  whom  I  make  answer. 

It  la  Barry  8.  Truman,  the  man.  who  last 
night  so  far  transgressed  his  oath  of  oi&ce. 
so  far  abused  the  power  which  is  temporarily 
his.  that  he  must  now  stand  and  talce  it. 

I  shall  not  let  my  deep  respect  for  tha 
cfloe  which  he  holds  stop  me  from  denounc- 
ing his  shocking  distortions  of  fact.  Nor 
ahall  I  permit  the  honor  of  bis  title  to  blind 
the  American  people  from  the  enormity  of 
what  be  has  done. 

He  ham  seised  the  steel  plants  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  private  property  of  1.000,000  people, 
most  of  whom  now  hear  the  sound  of  my 
voice.  This  he  has  done  without  the  slight- 
est shadow  of  legal  right.  No  law  passed  by 
the  Congress  gave  him  this  power.  He  knows 
this,  and  speaks  of  general  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Constitution. 

But  I  say.  my  friends,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  Oy  our  foi-efathers  to  pre- 
vent tyranny,  not  to  create  it.  When  he 
asked  the  Congress  for  power  to  selae  privste 
property  they  said  "No."  They  gavs  him  In- 
atead  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  he  now 
spurns,  and  the  power  which  they  denied 
him  he  now  has  seised. 

For  whom  has  he  done  this?  Let  no  Amer- 
ican be  misled.  This  evU  deed,  without 
precedent  in  American  history,  discharges  a 
poUtlcal  debt  to  the  CIO.  PhU  Murray  now 
gives  Harry  8.  Truman  a  receipt  marked, 
•paid  in  lulL" 

He  speaks  of  war.  I  know  something  of 
war.  I  was  in  uniform  when  Harry  Truman 
was,  in  France  as  he  was.  and  by  an  odd 
clrcimistance  for  some  months  in  the  same 
division  he  was.  I  lost  my  nephew  in  the 
last  war  on  D-day  plus  6.  but  I  say  to  you 
fathers  and  mothers  of  o\u  brave  men  in 
Korea  that  If  any  man  now  threatens  their 
safety  for  lack  of  steel,  that  man's  name  is 
Phil  Murray. 

He  called  the  steel  strike:  the  steel  com- 
panies did  not.    And  not  48  hotirs  ago  he 


rejected  a  last  effort  at  settlement  by  the 
companies  when  they  offered  to  go  from  0 
cents  to  ia>4  cents  of  Increase  per  hour, 
plus  all  the  costly  fringe  benefits  previously 
offered. 

Is  your  boy  making  $1.70  an  hotir  In 
Korea?  That  Is  what  the  straight  pay.  or 
a  total  package  with  fringe  benefits,  that 
would  give  the  companies  new  and  added 
costs  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Who  were  the  actors  In  this  corrupt  po- 
litical deal?  The  so-called  public  members 
of  the  Wage  BtablllBatlon  Board,  public  in 
name  only,  for  Barry  Truman  knew  in  ad- 
vance that  they  would  not  let  Phil  Murray 
down.  Nor  did  they.  In  the  name  of  sta- 
bilization they  gave  him  twice  as  much  aa 
he  had  ever  secured  by  collective  •  iMU-galn- 
Ing  before  stabilization  had  been  attempted. 

In  the  face  of  that  simple  but  amazing 
fact,  how  could  Harry  8.  Truman  have  stood 
here  last  night  and  calmly  stated  that  the 
Wage  Board's  recocnmendatlons  were  "fair 
and  reasonable."  and  "in  accord  with  sotmd 
stabilization  policies."  Only  he  and  Phil 
Murray  thought  that. 

The  industry  memtMrs  ot  that  board  were 
aghast,  and  declared  in  a  public  statement 
that  the  proposals  of  the  board  had  been 
used  "as  an  Instrument  of  tmion  sppease- 
ment."  That  distinguished  and  high-minded 
American.  Charles  S.  Wilson,  resigned  in  pro- 
test. 

Outraged  Meml>ers  of  Congress  denounced 
the  r  commendations  as  fantastic.  Senator 
Walrb  F.  GxoacK.  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  political  party,  spoke  up  in  no 
uncertain  terms  during  debate  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

"The  real  trouble."  he  said,  "is  that  this 
Is  not  an  impartial  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
That  is  the  whole  trouble.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  President  would  designate 
such  a  Board  as  he  has  designated,  and  then 
undertake  to  seize  the  entire  industry  be- 
cause someone  disagreed  with  htm  and  a 
strike  ensued." 

Those  were  the  Senator's  exact  words. 

Ralph  W.  Gwinn.  a  RepuIiUcan  Member 
of  Congress  from  New  York,  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  President  in  which  he  charged  that 
some  of  the  so-called  public  members  of  this 
board,  who  went  down  the  line  with  tha 
representatives  of  labor  In  the  recommenda- 
tions had  actually  themselves  at  various 
times  in  the  past  been  on  the  payrolls  of 
the  CIO  and  the  AFL. 

Tet  that  is  the  agency  which  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man described  last  night  as  a  fair  and  im- 
partial Government  board.  That  Is  the 
agency  whose  findings  he  now  seeks  to  put 
Into  effect  by  force. 

He  knows  that  the  board  was  intended  to 
be  advisory  only,  and  that  it  has  no  power 
other  than  to  make  recommendations.  He 
knows  that  those  recommendations  were  not 
meant  to  be  binding  upon  the  parties,  yet 
he  has  seised  steel  plants  to  compel  their 
adoption. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  has  been  operated  as  a  political  agency. 
It  does  not  impose  wage  ceilings,  but  removes 
them  when  Plill  Murray  calls  the  turn. 

That  this  is  not  a  figment  of  my  imagina- 
tion but  grim  reality  was  borne  out  less  than 
a  weeks  ago  when  David  McDonald,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  CIO.  boasted  openly  of 
the  political  Influence  which  this  union 
wields  in  Washington.  He  declared  publicly 
that  the  steelworkers  in  this  dispute  were  In 
a  particularly  fortunate  poeltion  because 
they  had  "a  rather  friendly  gentleman  In 
the  White  House." 

And  heartsick  as  many  Americans  were  lost 
night  at  what  their  President  said,  they  were 
pained  also  at  what  he  did  not  say.  He  was 
purporting  to  tell  the  facts,  yet  he  withheld 
from  the  public  one  significant  fact.  He 
made  no  mention  of  the  closed  shop.  He 
dealt  with  money  but  omitted  principle. 


OOlOtTLSOBT   VMIOmSM 


Actually  this  order  of  the  board  establlshec 
compulsory  unionism  throughout  the  steel 
Industry,  and  the  President  now  asserts  that 
he  has  the  power  to  put  that  Into  effect  by 
force.  Our  Constitution,  which  was  adopted 
to  protect  freedom,  becomes  in  his  hands  an 
Instrument  to  destroy  freedom. 

Has  lil)erty  sunk  so  low  in  Harry  Truman's 
scale  of  values  that  he  no  longer  thinks  it 
worth  mentioning?  Or  shotild  he  in  all  can- 
dor have  taken  the  opportunity  last  night, 
talking  as  he  was  to  every  fireside  in  America, 
to  make  it  clear  whether  or  not  he  had 
seized  the  steel  pl&nta  In  order  to  compel 
workers  to  Join  a  xinlon  against  their  will. 

The  President  talked  of  infiatlon,  but  does 
anyone  really  think  that  he  tinderstands 
that  word?  Economists  say  that  inflation  is 
too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods. 
When  the  Government  nms  in  the  red  and 
borrows  from  the  banks,  it  increases  the  sup- 
ply of  money.  The  bigger  the  deficit,  the 
more  borrowing,  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  money  chasing  the  same  goods. 

Yet  when  Harry  Truman  tries  to  put  this 
great  new  cost  burden  on  the  steel  com- 
panies, while  at  the  same  time  forbidding 
them  to  raise  iH-ioes,  he  deprives  the  Gov- 
ernment of  vast  stuns  in  taxes  now  levied  on 
profits,  and  has  to  borrow  that  much  more. 
It's  as  simple  as  that. 

But  for  downright  distortion  of  fsct,  Harry 
Truman  was  at  his  magnificent  best  when  he 
talked  of  profits  in  the  steel  Industry.  I  am 
not  sun.  and  I  sr.y  this  soberly,  that  ha 
knows  what  the  word  "prodt"  means  in  in- 
dustry, or  the  vital  place  It  holds  in  an  econ- 
omy based  upon  free  enterprise. 

Nor  could  I  understand  his  arithmetic 
Struggle  as  I  will.  I  cannot  get  the  answer 
he  did  when  I  divide  oiu*  tons  of  steel  pro- 
duced into  dollars  as  he  did. 

But  I  am  fair-minded  enough  to  know  that 
in  the  midst  of  his  busy  life  he  cannot  have 
accurate  knowledge  of  such  matters,  and 
that  speeches  must  be  written  for  him  by 
others,  as  this  one  obviously  was.  The  most 
charitable  viewpoint  is  tliat  he  was  improp- 
erly informed. 

I  cannot  forgive  him,  however,  one  basic 
misrepresentation  of  which  he  was  guilty. 
He  toesed  off  vast  figures  of  profits  without 
telling  the  American  people  that  he  meant 
profits  before  taxee. 

He  said,  for  example,  "the  steel  Industry 
makes  $19.50  of  profit  on  a  ton  of  steel."  and 
neglected  to  say  that  he  takes  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  that  away  in  taxes.  Steel  com- 
panies cannot  pay  wages  and  taxes  with  the 
aame  dollars.  Nor  can  the  steel  industry 
build  new  plants  when  the  country  calls  for 
steti  with  the  doUsrs  It  pays  the  Oovem- 
ment in  taxes. 

PBOnr    DBCLIKX    CITIJI 

The  truth  Is  that  in  terms  of  net  profit, 
by  which  I  mean  the  money  the  company  has 
left  after  all  exists  are  paid,  the  steel  com- 
panies made — per  ton — less  than  one-third 
of  the  $19.50  that  the  President  talked 
about.  And  that  was  oO  16  percent  from  the 
preceding  year. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  steel  companies 
of  the  package  recommended  by  the  Wag* 
Board  Is  SO  cents  per  man-hour.  But  even 
this  is  only  half  of  the  ultimate  cost.  When 
steel  wages  go  up.  the  cost  of  things  that 
steel  companies  buy  goes  up  in  the  same 
degree.  Kvery  btislnessman  who  hears  my 
voice  knows  this  is  true.  That  makes  tba 
full  cost  $12  per  ton  of  steel. 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand,  the  President 
toesed  this  fantastic  wage  increase  aside  by 
saying  the  steelworkers  would  thus  merely 
be  catching  up  with  workers  in  other  in- 
dustries. 

Actually  It  is  the  steel  industry  itself  that 
has  been  In  the  forefront  of  increasing 
industrial  wages.  Since  Korea  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  11  percent,  while  the 
earnings  of  steelworkers  hava  gone  up  IZ% 
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percent.  Does  this  mean  that  the  steelwork^ 
era  have  been  unfairly  treated? 

My  time  Is  nuinlng  out.  As  you  may  have 
■ensed,  I  present  this  forthright  reply  to 
the  President  only  becaue  I  believe  deeply 
In  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  I  should 
feel  derelict  in  my  own  duty  as  a  citizen  if 
I  did  not  tonight  call  upon  Americans  every- 
where to  take  up  the  challenge  the  President 
threw  down  last  night. 

This  is  America  at  the  crossroads.  To  the 
housewife  this  means  tbat  the  whole  giddy 
spiral  of  inflation  starts  again.  To  freedom 
loving  people  It  means  the  closed  shop  and 
compulsory  unionism.  To  the  businessman 
It  Is  the* threat  of  nationalization.  A  sad 
chapter  has  been  written  In  American 
history,  which  must  be  erased. 


Adult  Graduates  Learn  Wkat  If  s  Like  To 
Be  Americans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

~^  OF 

\  HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

OF  CONNXCnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  10,  1952 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
of  unusual  intere«'t.  with  pictures  of  some 
of  those  to  whom  the  statements  in  the 
article  are  attributed,  appeared  in  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  on  Sunday, 
^^^^^  April  6.  This  feature  was  written  by 
Jack  Knowles  and  emphasizes  the  effec- 
tive work  that  is  done  by  the  teachers 
and  instrjctors  in  adult  schools.  The 
^-^^^  determination  of  these  new  arrivals  in 
our  country  to  become  good  American 
citizens  is  reflected  in  each  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  members  of  this  most 
recent  graduating  class  at  the  Hartford 
Adult  School.  It  is  my  observation,  from 
experience,  that  persons  such  as  those 
who  are  the  subject  of  this  article,  when 
they  are  admitted  to  American  citizen- 
ship, appreciate  and  treasure  that  privi- 
lege in  many  instances  more  than  many 
of  us  upon  whom  American  citizenship 
devolved  upon  birth  in  this  great  country. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
write-up: 

Adult  Geaouatzs  Lxakn  What  It's  Likz  To  Bs 
Amckicans — 38  Complete  Free  CotnisK  in 
English — Graduates  Receive  Diplomas  at 
Exercises,  Praise  United  States  Freedom 

(By  Jack  Knowles) 
A  determined  group  of  38  people  who  have 
been  busily  beating  down  the  language 
barrier  were  graduated  last  we«>iE  from  the 
Hartford  Adult  School.  Some  of  them  hold 
degrees  from  famous  E\iropean  universities, 
but  there  was  no  sense  of  incongruity  in  their 
receiving  elementary  diplomas  from  an  Amer- 
ican public  school.  For  they  had  learned  a 
new  language,  English,  and  also  a  new  idea, 
the  idea  of  what  it  Is  like  to  be  an  American. 
During  the  graduation  ceremony  at  Hart- 
ford Public  High  School  one  student,  who 
sang  leading  operatic  roles  in  Europe  before 
the  war,  led  them  in  singing  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  The  enunciation  wasn't 
perfect;  some  of  them  swallowed  their  r's. 
their  v's  sounded  like  f*s,  their  t-h  came  out 
z.  But  they  sang  it  as  though  they  meant  it, 
and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  words 
"the  land  of  the  free"  meant  a  preat  deal  to 
these  pec  pie  who  have  been  thrown  into 
concentration  camps,  forced  into  slave  labor, 
seen  their  native  lands  swept  back  a^id 
forth  from  one  dlctatcrcliip  to  another. 


The  leader  of  the  singing  was  Boris  Evtu- 
shenko,  of  472  Broad  Street.  As  a  youth  he 
fled  from  Russia  after  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution. Later  he  settled  in  Czechoslovakia, 
where  he  won  a  wide  reputation  as  an  opera- 
singer. 

Migrating  to  this  country  after  World  War 
n,  Mr.  Evtushenko  toured  the  country  one 
season  with  the  Don  Cossack  chorus.  He 
Is  now  choir  director  at  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox church,  and  works  part  time  as  an  in- 
spector at  Pratt  &  Whitney. 

"I  would  like  very  much  to  sing  opera 
again,"  he  said,  and  hopes  his  English  course 
at  the  adult  school  will  help  him  get  singing 
engagements.  "The  choruses  you  have  here 
are  very  good,"  he  added,  "they  are  prima. 
But  the  best  thing  of  all  here  is  the  freedom." 

Another  native  of  Russia  In  the  class  was 
young  Grace  Yakovliva,  who  grew  up  under 
communism  in  southwestern  Russia.  It  was 
a  grueling  life,  and  when  the  Germans  in- 
vaded during  World  War  II,  she  said.  "We 
thought  HlLler  would  liberate  us.  What  a 
disappointment."  She  was  sent  to  Germany 
as  a  slave  laborer,  and  came  to  this  country 
with  her  mother  after  the  war.  Now  work- 
ing at  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Miss  Takovllva  confessed  to  a 
secret  ambition  in  learning  English.  "I  have 
always  wanted  to  be  a  newspaper  repxjrter," 
she  said,  "But  I  know  my  English  isn't  good 
enough  yet,"  she  added  In  excellent  Eng- 
lish. 

allzciancx  reassuring 

Allegiance  to  the  United  States  was  espe- 
cially reassuring  to  Saluk  TadeJ  of  203  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  since  his  homeland  had  shuttled 
back  and  forth  during  his  lifetime  between 
most  of  the  powers  in  Eastern  Europe.  He 
was  bom  in  Galicia,  which  was  then  part 
of  Austria-Hungary.  After  World  War  I  it 
was  Independent  for  a  time,  but  later  Poland 
absorbed  it.  At  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  Russia  seized  It,  then  Germany  cap- 
tured it.     It  is  now  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  TadeJ  was  a  civil  Judge  there  between 
the  two  wars.  Now  working  at*  the  Under- 
wood Corp.,  he  is  fluent  in  many  central 
European  tongues  and  Is  puzzled  by  the 
vagaries  of  English  pronunciation.  But  he 
is  excited  by  the  possibilities  of  America. 
"If  I  don't  like  my  Job."  he  exclaimed,  "I 
change  it.  And  If  I  want  to  go  to  New  York. 
It's  easy.  I  go  to  New  York.  This  Is  very 
different." 

Or  as  Miss  Rita  Grastalte.  a  young  Lithu- 
anian now  working  in  the  cafeteria  at  Travel- 
ers Insurance  Co.,  put  it:  "Here  you  have 
everything."  She  was  shunted  from  her 
country  to  Germany  during  the  war,  and 
came  here  2  years  ago  as  a  displaced  person. 
Miss  Grastalte  has  seen  something  of  New 
England  since  her  arrival,  but  hopes  some 
day  to  travel  all  over  the  country. 

"VERT    coco    lite" 

Jan  Dabrowskl  was  in  the  Polish  civil  serv- 
ice before  the  war,  and  when  the  Communists 
overran  his  country  he  was  shipped  off  to 
2  years  in  Russian  concentration  camps.  He 
was  freed  in  the  amnesty  of  1941,  and  served 
with  the  British  El-rhth  Army  in  Italy.  Now 
working  at  the  Whitney  Chain  Co..  Mr.  Da- 
browskl has  his  first  citizenship  papers.  He 
recalls  the  old  peaceful  days  in  his  homeland 
before  1939.  "But  Europe  Is  very  poor  to- 
day," he  says,  "while  here  it  Is  a  very  good 
life,  the  way  it  was  In  Poland  before  the  war." 

Two  women  graduated  from  the  AduU 
School  In  the  bright  national  costumes  of 
their  native  Lithuania.  Mrs.  Jadwyga  Gra- 
zulis  came  here  3  years  ago  with  her  two 
children,  but  her  husband,  who  was  a  colonel 
In  the  Lithuanian  Army,  perished  in  a  Si- 
berian prison  camp. 

Her  daughter  Is  now  a  student  at  St.  Joseph 
College  and  her  son,  who  graduated  from 
Hartford  High  School  last  year.  Is  planning 
to  study  aeronautics  like  hU  father.  Mrs. 
Elena   Banevlclus,    who    was    a   midwife    In 


Lithuania,  Is  working   as  a  nurse's  aid  at 
6t.  Francis  Hospital. 

Many  of  these  and  other  graduates  at  the 
Adult  Elementary  School  in  the  class  of  1952 
have  the  Intelligence  and  experience  for  Im- 
portant positions  here  In  the  United  States. 
The  older  ones  are  not  content  Just  to  watch 
their  children  quickly  fit  into  American  life 
and  follow  successful  careers.  Despite  the 
total  disruption  of  their  earlier  lives  In  Eu- 
rope they  themselves  are  anxious  to  start 
over  again  bore.  The  Adult  School,  with  its 
free  instruction  in  speaking  English  and  in 
American  customs  and  traditions,  Is  opening 
the  door  of  opportunity. 


Address  by  Hon.  William  Benton,  of 
Connectieat,  on  Confrets,  Its  Morality, 
Responsibility,  and  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Thursday,  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  it  was  my  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate in  a  forum  discussion  with  two  col- 
league's in  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Benton]  . 
the  latter  of  whom  presented  a  prepared 
manuscript  on  the  subject.  Congress.  Its 
Morality,  Responsibility,  and  Opportu- 
nity. The  speech  was  delivered  at  the 
fifth  educational  conference  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  at  the 
Cleveland  Public  Auditorium,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  April  5,  1952.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  speech  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  longer  I  serve  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  less  certain  I  am  about  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  that  were  propounded 
by  my  good  friend,  Carl  Sandburg,  In  those 
memorable  lines: 

"Who  shall  speak  for  the  people? 
Who  has  the  answers? 
Where  is  the  sure  interpretert 
Who  knows  what  to  say?" 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution,  men 
like  Madison  and  Hamilton,  recognized  and 
anticipated  that  Congress  would  be  the  cock- 
pit of  our  democracy,  the  center  of  the  great 
contending  force  among  the  various  States 
and  groups  in  our  society.  They  planned 
that  the  Congress  as  constituted  In  two 
Houses  and  elected  under  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  would  sift  out  the  personal  con- 
flicts, the  party  strife,  and  the  group  antag- 
onisms. They  believed  that  a  body  so  diverse 
and  so  representative  could  and  would  arrive 
at  the  just  and  right  decisions  under  the 
principle  of  majority  rule. 

Hew  that  concept  has  worked  in  actual 
practice  is  the  problem  for  discussion  here 
today.  The  subject  is  so  broad  and  compre- 
hensive that  I  can  only  make  my  own  selec- 
tion of  issues,  growing  out  of  my  own  ob- 
servations. I  have  watched  the  operations 
of  Congress,  in  three  administrative  roles. 
Including  3  years  as  an  Assistant  Secretary 
in  an  executive  department,  and  now  for 
more  than  2  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Congress  iUelf  needs  a  code  of  ethlea  for 
Its  Members.  Cangress.  as  the  center  of  our 
political  life,  scls  the  tone  of  political  moral- 
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Ity.  It  is  itself  capable  of  correcting  or  ex- 
posing abuses  and  unethical  conduct  in  other 
areas  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Sometime  ago  I  attempted  a  decalogue  for 
Members  of  Congreas  10  principles  of  ood- 
duct  which  I  enumerated  to  help  meet  the 
moral  crisis  in  our  political  life.  It  seems 
to  ma  that  sometiine  soon  such  a  list  of  prin- 
ciples should  be  made  part  of  tlie  oath  of 
office  of  every  Senator  aixl  Gongressmaa. 

X.  nmcuTT  or  rm  imiiTTDrAL  tczMBnta 

or  CONGRESS 

I  place  foremost  the  integrity  and  sense 
of  responsibility  of  the  individual  Member 
of  the  Bouse  or  Senate.  That  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  else  rests.  By  this  I 
mean  more  than  freedom  from  the  flagrant 
and  more  recogntaed  forms  of  corruption. 
There  are  already  laws  on  the  books  which 
take  care  of  these,  and  unhappily  those  laws 
have  been  required  and  have  had  to  be 
Invoked  from  time  to  time. 

I  am  far  more  concerned  with  the  aspects 
Of  integrity  and  responsibility  which  arise 
from  the  economic  and  group  preuures  which 
center  upon  the  Members  of  Congress;  with 
the  tnteigrlty  and  responsibility  of  utter- 
ances by  Members  of  Congress;  with  the  way 
some  few  Congressmen  and  Senators  con- 
fuse or  debase  the  channels  of  public  opinion 
which  are  the  life  blood  of  an  informed 
people. 


n.  ZMTBGBirr  or  ths 


f  ATB  a  vomra 


A  second  fundamental  element  is  the  vot- 
ing process  In  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  X 
mean  by  that,  specifically,  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  cast  vote*  and  to  carry  a  pend- 
ing question  or  to  pass  pentftng  legislation 
after  full  and  free  debate  The  Senate  rules 
now  allow  a  minority  of  6.  10,  or  15  Senators 
who  are  so  minded  to  otatruct  the  majority 
WUI  by  filibuster. 

My  views  In  support  of  an  effective  limita- 
tion of  debate,  by  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ators present,  have  been  spread  upon  the 
record  In  the  form  of  a  minority  report  from 
the  Rules  Committee.  As  some  of  you  may 
know,  last  October  I  served  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  throxigh  several  days  of  hear- 
ings on  how  to  eliminate  the  fUlbuster.  I 
want  now  again  to  pay  tribute,  as  I  did  there 
for  t^  record,  to  your  distinguished  presi- 
dent Walter  Reuther  for  his  inteUlgent,  elo- 
quent, and  exhaustive  testimony. 

The  chief  argument  made  In  behalf  of 
the  present  Wherry  rule  adds  up  to  this: 
That  the  minority  is  entitled  to  engage  In 
tmllmlted  debate  and  arbitrarily  to  prevent 
any  bill  from  coming  to  a  vote,  whenever 
the  minority  feels  strongly  enough  about 
the  situation  to  undertake  a  filibuster.  Pnr- 
ther.  I  am  told  eight  determined  men  can 
keep  a  filibuster  going  indefinitely.  Eight 
agalnat  eighty-eight.  Here  Is  a  travesty  on 
our  great  principle  of  majority  rule.  With 
all  my  soul.  I  reject  any  such  position. 

Minority  protection  Is  a  mighty  principle 
In  a  democracy,  but  this  should  not  be 
confused  with  minority  rule  of  the  Senate 
which  the  Constitution  does  not  sanction. 
By  means  of  the  privilege  of  unlimited 
debate,  minority  rule  Is  now  used  under 
the  Senate  rules  to  deny  the  civil  rights  at 
individuals  and  minorities  which  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  protects.  Such  is  the 
totalitarian  way.  It  Is  as  out  of  place  in 
America    as    aU    other    totalitarian    devices. 

Minority  dictation  In  the  Senate  denies  to 
each  Individual  Member  and  to  the  State  he 
represents  the  constitutional  guaranty  of 
equal  representation.  No  democratic  gov- 
ernment organised  as  a  republic  such  as  ours 
ahould  allow  itself  to  be  dictated  to  and 
abused  by  an  unchecked  minority. 

At  a  time  when  free  institutions  are  ex- 
posed to  world-wide  attack,  we  who  cham- 
pion the  democratic  cause  cannot  allow  the 
freedoms  of  democracy  to  be  used  to  defeat 
the  processes  of  democracy,  either  at  home 
or  abroad. 


Rules  of  procedtire  in  a  democratic  body 
are  not  an  ezul  In  themselves.  By  definition 
they  are  established  to  permit  the  orderly 
conduct  of  business.  The  present  Senate 
rules  deny  that  very  objective.  The  time  to 
change  these  rules  and  to  end  minority  rule 
Is  long  overdue. 

The  able  brief  submitted  by  your  presi- 
dent and  drafted  by  your  counsel  devas- 
tatlngly  answers  those  who  pretend  to  find 
in  the  Constitution  some  warrant  for  the 
filibuster.  Apart  from  a  few  special  and 
clearly  defined  circumstances,  the  Consti- 
tution establishes  majority  rule.  It  was  re- 
peatedly and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. The  founding  fathers  defeated  sev- 
eral efforts  to  expand  tlie  exceptions  to  It. 
They  specifically  rejected  a  proposal  that 
the  quorum  for  transaction  of  bxisiness  be 
two-thirds  instead  of  a  majority. 

Thus  the  dla^aceful  spectacle  of  tmllm- 
lted and  Irrelevant  debate  does  not  arise 
from  the  Constitution.  It  dates  from  unfor- 
tunate parliamentary  precedents  and  tactics. 
These  liave  never  prevailed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  To  tills  day  the  House  has 
functioned  under  majority  rule — with  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  debate  but  also  with 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote. 

Proper  revision  of  the  filibuster  rtile,  rule 
Zxn,  as  I  have  propoeed,  would  merely 
provide  the  limitation  of  debate  which  Is 
general  in  most  of  our  State  legislative  bodies. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  opponents  of  any  change 
In  this  rule  come  from  States  where  the  leg- 
islatures do  not  allow  unlimited  debate. 
The  typical  procedure  for  limiting  debate  in 
the  State  legislatures  is  to  move  the  previous 
question,  which  motion  is  carried  by  ma- 
jority vote.  Out  of  95  Bute  leglalaUve  bodies, 
81  specifically  authorlae  such  a  motion,  only 
a  prohibit  it,  and  12  have  no  provision  deal- 
ing with  It  in  their  standmg  rules. 

Many  times  since  1917,  when  the  first  rule 
was  adopted  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
filibuster,  a  minority  in  the  Senate  of  tbe 
United  SUtes  has  been  able  to  deprive  a 
majority  of  Its  right  to  vote.  The  right  to 
fUlbuster  has  won  out  even  over  such  large 
majorities  as  52  to  31,  68  to  30,  and  65  to  33. 
This  situation  has  yielded  one  tragedy  after 
another  even  In  what  might  be  caUed  nor- 
mal peacetime  circumstances.  The  conse- 
qiienoee  are  doubly  tragic  today. 

In  this  period  of  world  crisis,  the  United 
States  must  seek  to  win  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  people  throughout  the  world.  Our 
foreign  policy  seeks  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  democratic  governments.  Tet  the  fill- 
buster  in  our  Senate  often  sabotages  our  ef- 
forts to  present  a  good  example  of  democ- 
racy In  action.  This  cancerous  growth 
threatening  the  heart  of  our  democratic 
process  here  at  home  is  also  a  most  serious 
and  ever-present  obstacle  to  the  fulfillment 
of  our  objectives  abroad. 

Is  it  not  absurd  to  be  expending  our  labor 
and  resources  to  buUd  strong  democracies 
throughout  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
present  to  the  world  a  filibuster-tied  Senate 
as  a  tragic  example  of  American  democracy 
In  practice? 

During  the  last  session  of  the  current  Con- 
gress, we  passed  a  defense  bill  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  roughly  $60,000,000,000. 
We  passed  bills  for  UMT  and  selective  service 
which  affect  every  family  with  young  men 
and  women.  Tet  at  the  same  session,  rule 
Xxn  permitted  a  small  minority  to  deny 
to  many  millions  of  our  cltlaens  the  consti- 
tutional rights  which  they  are  being  called 
upon  to  defend  with  their  property  and  their 
lives. 

This  denial  can  cost  the  United  States  oo« 
operation  abroad  that  can  hardly  be  calcu- 
lated In  dollars.  Tlae  great  majority  of  the 
peoples  at  tbe  world  have  skins  which  are 
not  irtiite  and  rellgtom  which  are  different 
from  those  of  most  Americans.  I  estimate 
that,  were  It  possible  to  calculate  the  risk 


in  dollars,  tbe  sum  would  run  Into  tens  of 
billions.  This  and  more  must  be  spent  In 
our  effort  to  Increase  our  military  power  so 
as  to  lessen  a  danger  Intensified  by  our  own 
folly.  Here  is  our  international  problem  No. 
1.  I  place  It  No.  1  because  here,  unlike 
tbe  problem  poeed  for  us  by  aggressive  Com- 
munist Imperialism,  the  responsibility  Is 
ours  and  Is  under  our  control  and  it's  up  to 
us  whether  and  when  to  do  something  about 
it.  Unhappily  we  cannot  claim  like  control 
over  the  Kremlin. 

Tlirough  rule  XXH  and  the  filibuster, 
American  cltlaens  are  being  denied  their  con- 
stltuttonal  rights  because  of  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin.  Both  major  po- 
litical parttoe  have  pledged  in  their  plat- 
forms to  work  for  the  prohibition  of  theee 
unconstitutional  denials.  Such  prohibition 
is  not  a  matter  of  hasty  legislation.  The 
history  of  strangulation  of  civil  rights  bills, 
supported  by  clear  majorities  of  tx>th  Hoxises, 
Is  a  long  and  sorry  one.  The  human  misery 
and  injustices  which  have  resulted  from  this 
record  have  made  a  mockery  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  position  upon  which  I  hope  we  can 
all  agree  today  is  simple: 

We  favor  Senate  Etesolutlon  105,  the  Leh- 
man resolution. 

This  proposes  that  In  the  face  of  any  grave 
national  emergency  tvro-thlrds  of  the  Sen- 
ators preeent  and  voting  can  limit  debate  In 
48  hours.  It  further  prop-ses  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  preeent  and  voting  can 
limit  debate  on  any  question  whatsoever 
after  almost  three  legislative  weeks  of  dis- 
cussion. My  eminent  colleagues  here  today. 
Senators  Moasx  and  HrrMPintrr.  have  pre- 
sented a  resolution  proposing  Immediate  ma- 
jority rule,  at  any  time,  on  the  limitation  at 
debate. 

After  8  weeks,  Senators  should  be  able  to 
face  up  to  Issues,  to  cast  their  votes  on  the 
record,  and  to  abide  by  majority  rule.  Per- 
haps I'm  not  as  imjjatient  as  Senators  MossB 
and  HuMPHErT.  After  centuries  of  delay,  I 
am  willing  to  make  this  concession:  Tm  will- 
ing to  wait  S  weeks  more. 

Senate  Resolution  105  embodies  these  prin- 
ciples. It  assures  free  debate.  It  answers 
the  tean  of  those  who  want  safeguards 
against  hasty  action.  It  allows  time  for  the 
country  to  react  and  make  its  will  well 
known  to  its  representatives.  It  then  per- 
mits the  will  of  the  majority,  the  tnie  demo- 
cratic process,  to  prevail. 

Subsection  3  of  the  present  rule  XXn  per- 
petuates the  right  to  filibuster  against  any 
motion  to  change  any  rule  of  the  Senate. 
Such  a  right,  written  into  the  rules  only  in 
1949  and  in  spite  of  the  warning  and  protest 
of  Vice  President  Baxklet.  violates  the  great 
tradition  which  the  Senate  has  always  fol- 
lowed. 

I  categorically  deny  the  right  of  any  past 
Senate  so  to  tie  the  hands  of  this  or  any  fu- 
ture Senate.  Only  by  acquiescence  does  each 
new  Senate  accept  the  rules  of  the  previous 
Senate.  Nowhere  in  such  past  procedures 
can  there  l>e  found  any  excuse  for  the  gag 
rule  which  subsection  3  imposes.  Merely  be- 
cause the  Senate  continues  from  Congress  to 
Congress,  since  only  one-third  of  Its  member- 
ship stands  for  election  every  2  years,  there  is 
no  basis  for  concluding  that  one  Senate  can 
pass  a  rule  with  booby-trap  provisions  which 
prevent  all  future  Senates  from  changing 
that  nile.  To  a  nonlegal  mind  at  least — and 
mine  Is  strictly  nonlegal,  ail  current  news- 
paper reports  to  tbe  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing— It  seems  obvious  that  subsection  8  of 
the  infamous  Wherry  rule  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. I  am  satlafied  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  duly  elected  in  any  Congress  can 
disregard  and  change  that  rule — if  tbe 
majority  clearly  and  unequlvocably  wants  to. 
Further,  a  majority  of  the  next  Senate  wis 
change  that  rule  if  public  opinion  Is  stif- 
flclently  strong  to  demand  It. 
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This  l«  A  problem  for  the  American  people 
to  weigh  and  decide  in  choosing  the  men  who 
will  represent  them  in  the  Senate  In  the 
Slght7-thlrd  Congress.  

Wholly  apart  from  rule  XXTI,  the  entire 
txxly  of  Senate  Rules  needs  to  be  studied  and 
rewritten  so  that  the  public  and  even  the 
Senate  can  comprehend  what  the  rules  mean 
and  what  the  precedents  are  which  control 
them.  Shortly  I  shall  Introduce  a  resolution 
to  provide  for  such  reexamination  and  revi- 
sion. 

ni.  iNTrcRrrr  or  elections 

In  these  days  of  television  and  radio,  It 
costs  a  staggering  amount  of  money  to  wage 
an  election  for  public  ofSce. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  which  are  sup- 
posed to  place  ceilings  and  restrictions  upon 
campaign  spending  are  actually  nothing  but 
sieves.  Even  the  best-lntentioned  candi- 
dates find  it  Impossible  to  meet  their  stand- 
ards— either  because  their  opponents  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  many  transparent 
loopholes  or  because  the  requirements  of  the 
laws  are  vague  and  almost  Impossible  to 
determine. 

Some  of  the  most  important  ethical  prob- 
lems facing  the  Congress  and  the  country 
originate  in  the  moral  strains  of  political 
campaigns. 

I  have  proposed  in  testimony  to  the  Sen- 
ate Elections  Subcommittee  that  the  laws 
be  rewritten  so  that  the  letter  may  be  un- 
derstood and  the  spirit  followed  by  men  of 
good  will  In  either  party.  I  am  not  yet  ready 
to  accept  the  suggestion  made  In  some  quar- 
ters— and  first  advanced.  I  believe,  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt — that  public  money  be 
directly  allocated  to  finance  political  candi- 
dates or  parties.  This  seems  to  me  too  easily 
subject  to  abuse  and  too  difficult  to  ad- 
minister. There  are,  however,  forms  of  in- 
direct assistance  which  would  cost  the  tax- 
payer very  little — and  certainly  would  be 
worth  many  times  the  price  if  they  return 
to  office  candidates  dedicated  to  the  public 
interest  and  free  from  obligations  to  cam- 
paign contributors.  I  have  suggested  two 
such  major  forms  of  public  assistance. 
First,  that  a  limited  amount  of  free  radio 
and  television  time  be  paid  for  out  of  public 
funds  or  offered  by  licensees.  Such  time 
should  perhaps  be  administered  by  a  non- 
partisan national  commission. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  limited  free 
postal  privileges  be  allowed  all  candidates 
for  Federal  office  during  a  particular  period 
of  a  political  campaign.  This  procedure 
would  not  only  help  every  candidate  get  his 
material  into  the  hands  of  the  electorate. 
but  It  might  also  serve  as  an  Indirect  checlc 
on  irresponsible  campaign  literature. 

Aboye  all  it  is  necessary  completely  to 
revise  the  standards  and  rules  under  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The  Senate  Elec- 
tions Subconunittee,  in  Its  study  along  these 
Jines,  is  necessarily  handicapped  by  the 
currents  of  the  political  campaign  upon 
which  we  are  entering.  I  have  felt  that  the 
subconunittee  should  seek  the  aid  of  a  non- 
partisan commission  of  outstanding  citizens. 
Such  a  body  should  be  given  continuing 
stattis  in  order  to  investigate  immediately 
and  to  advise  public  opinion  on  the  kind  of 
back  alley  rabbit  punches  so  widely  publi- 
cized in  the  recent  Maryland  campaign. 

IV.  COMORXSSIONAI.  RZSPONSIsnjTT  IN  RTLATION 
TO  THE    XZECUnVK 

Most  Members  of  Congress  feel  their  first 
responsibility  is  to  those  ba(^  home  who 
elected  them.  The  interpretation  of  that 
responsibility  is  a  major  factor  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  individual  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Around  its  interpretation  revolve  his 
relations  to  his  party  and  to  the  American 
people  at  large. 

One  of  the  principles  in  the  decalogue  I 
liave  projected  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
oath  for  Members  of  Congress  calls  for  the 
large  view  In  weighing  the  demands  of  the 


narrow  interests  among  his  constituency 
against  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Similarly,  he  must  weigh  his  responsibil- 
ity in  his  relations  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  This  indeed  is  the 
major  challenge  to  representative  govern- 
ment today.  Can  Congress  keep  pace  with 
the  necessary  expansion  of  the  executive 
branch  in  meeting  the  manifold  problems 
of  the  twentieth  century?  The  votes  on  re- 
organization plans  and  on  budget  items  sub- 
mitted by  the  Executive  are  phases  of  that 
challenge.  The  congressional  investigations 
of  executive  action  is  another  phase. 

The  President  alone  has  a  Nation-wide 
mandate.  Whether  the  Congress  can  col- 
lectively conduct  its  relations  with  the  Exec- 
utive In  the  light  of  the  whole  Nation  and 
the  whole  people  is  indeed  a  continuing  and 
an  ever-challenging  re8ix)nslbility.  Each 
Member  of  Congress  meets  that  responsibil- 
ity in  his  own  way  each  time  he  faces  a 
dlJBlcult  vote  on  the  floor. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  about  how 
Congress  has  knuckled  under  to  various  pres- 
sure groups  in  its  votes  against  various  pro- 
posals of  the  Hoover  Commission  for  execu- 
tive reorganization.  Recently  it  was  heart- 
ening to  see  Congress  support  the  plan  for 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  This  was  Congress  at  its  best, 
speaking  for  the  greatest  pressure  group  of 
all — the  American  taxpayers.  But  without 
the  tax  scandals.  I  don't  believe  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  had  a  chance  to  put  thie 
measiu'e  through. 

Senator  Ketautex  has  advocated  a  plan  for 
a  "report  and  question  period"  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  for  Cabinet  officers  and  other 
high  executive  officials.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  simple  amendment  of  the  rules 
of  each  House.  It  should  prove  a  most  ef- 
fective means  of  improving  the  liaison  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  Government. 

But  such  occasional  appearances  can  be 
no  substitute  for  more  effective  liaison 
around  the  committee  tables,  in  these  "work- 
shops" which  the  Congress  itself  has  created. 
Such  working  relationships  have  developed 
more  often  In  foreign  affairs  than  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  although  theoretically  foreign 
relations  are  In  the  province  of  the  Executive. 
This  Is  explained  by  the  strength  of  biparti- 
sanship in  foreign  relations,  and  by  the  de- 
velopment of  good  liaison  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees. 

Another  major  suggestion  for  Improve- 
ment, for  which  the  proposed  question  period 
Is  no  substitute,  is  proposed  reform  in  the 
scheduling  and  content  of  congressional  de- 
bate. No  business  organization  would  tol- 
erate the  kind  of  irrelevancy  and  the  extent 
of  the  work  load  which  prevails  in  the  Con- 
gress today.  We  must  seek  new  ways  for 
still  greater  progress  to  foster  the  kind  of 
hard-hitting  debate  on  major  questions 
which  is  the  pride  of  democratic  parliaments. 

T.    IMPACT    or    TELEVISION    ON    PX7BLIC    OPINION 
AND    XLBCnONS 

The  last  3  years  have  seen  enormous  ex- 
pansion in  the  development  of  television. 
This  year,  1952,  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
first  great  proving  ground  of  television  in  na- 
tional politics.  This  new  medium  of  com- 
munication, which  now  spans  the  continent, 
will  bring  into  the  homes  of  America  the 
life-like  pictures  and  voices  of  the  actors  in 
the  great  political  conventions  in  Chicago 
in  July  and  in  the  drama  of  the  ensuing 
campaign. 

The  development  of  radio  two  decades  and 
more  ago  was  a  major  factor  in  the  political 
revolution  of  the  New  Deal.  The  people  at 
large — Instead  of  the  few  in  back  rooms — 
personally  could  listen  to  the  candidates. 
They  didn't  have  to  rely  on  the  press — a 
press,  incidentally,  largely  Republican  con- 
trolled.   Candidates     were     compelled     to 


abandon  the  time-honored  system  of  barn- 
storming or  front-porch  campaigning.  Back 
slapping  and  baby  kissing  were  no  longer  a 
sure  fornrula  for  political  success.  The  can- 
didate had  to  have  a  program  for  the  people 
at  large.  They  had  to  have  one  geared  to  the 
aspirations  and  problems  of  the  people.  The 
New  Deal  program  and  the  New  Deal  candi- 
date met  the  exacting  new  tests  developed 
by  radio  broadcasting. 

Now  with  the  development  of  television, 
an  even  greater  political  revolution  is  in 
prospect.  The  Kefauver  committee  became 
as  famous  as  the  M-G-M  Hon.  The  telecast 
of  the  Security  Council  proceedings  follow- 
ing the  Invasion  of  Korea  solidified  public 
opinion  through  informing  the  electorate 
about  the  great  issues  at  stake.  The  tele- 
vision broadcast  of  the  Japanese  Treaty  pro- 
ceedings in  San  Francisco  stirred  American 
homes  from  coast  to  coast  and  reversed  pub- 
lic attitudes  toward  Dean  Acheson. 

In  1953  and  from  now  on  the  old-style 
repetition  of  routine  speeches  will  have  to 
go.  The  candidate  will  have  to  speak  on  the 
issues  with  sincerity  and  conviction  directly 
to  the  voters  Just  as  if  he  were  standing  in 
every  Uvlng  room  in  his  constituency.  The 
men  of  the  future  are  those  with  the  brains 
and  sincerity  of  my  colleagues  here  today. 
HiTBZxT  HtnfPRXET  and  Watni  Moass.  As  X 
once  told  the  Senate,  if  we'd  had  radio  in 
1898  we  never  would  have  had  William 
McKinley.  We  would  have  had  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  Should  the  sessions  of  the 
Congress  be  televised  so  that  otir  people  may 
be  more  fully  Informed?  I  favor  the  special 
scheduling  and  televUlng  of  debates,  in  good 
broadcast  time,  subject  to  limitations  which 
will  ensiire  a  fair  presentation  of  all  points 
of  view.  How  better  can  we  bring  home  to 
the  people  the  issues  in  Congress  and  the 
stake  which  the  people  have  in  their  solu- 
tion? 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  Congress- 
men or  Senators  would  t>e  encouraged  by 
this  procedure  to  hog  the  microphone  and 
the  spotlight,  and  to  use  them  for  irresponsi- 
ble ends.  This  can  be  curbed  by  effective 
rules  and  by  special  procedures  such  as 
have  been  worked  out  for  special  broad- 
casts of  the  Parliament  of  Australia.  By 
such  rules,  our  Congress  might  be  encour- 
aged to  hold  sr-ne  important  meetings  in 
the  evenings,  as  they  do  in  Australia  each 
week,  and  to  shorten  the  periods  of  the  ses- 
sions. These  are  goals  which  are  worth  pur- 
suing if  only  because  of  the  enormous  pres- 
ent strain  of  conducting  our  offices  and  oxir 
affairs  with  the  Congress  in  session. 

I  am  now  deliberately  avoiding  arguments 
pro  and  con  as  to  whether  committee  ses- 
sions should  be  televised.  Here  there  are 
factors  working  against  the  desirability  of 
televising.  We  must  learn  how  to  protect 
Individuals  when  they  are  accused.  Fre- 
quently the  major  decisions  are  made  in 
confidential  executive  sessions.  This  whole 
subject  requires  more  study. 

VI.  opporrxjNrnra  or  congbiss 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  faced  by  the 
American  people  is  the  public  cynicism  about 
politics  and  government. 

The  political  philosopher.  Prof.  T.  V. 
Smith,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Chica- 
go, put  it  very  well  when  he  said: 

"Democracy  is  government  by  politicians 
for  citizens  who  tt>o  often  reward  them  with 
disdain.  This  disdain  of  politicians  is  a 
dangerous  disease.  It  U  peculiarly  danger- 
ous for  a  democracy.  Politicians  are  the  sec- 
ular priests  of  our  common  faith  in  one 
another.  Either  they  attend  to  ovir  Joint 
business  or  that  business  gets  neglected.  If 
Its  gets  neglected,  then  democracy  falls  from 
Inefficiency. 

"Disdain  of  politicians  should  be  left  to 
dictators." 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  boom  for  Oen« 
eral  Elsenhower  is  a  manlfesUtion  of  ttuit 
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cynicism.  It  Is  a  rebellion  against  Washing- 
ton, against  politicians,  against  the  profes- 
sionals in  both  parties. 

Individually  and  as  an  organised  society 
we  are  now  paying  a  frightful  cost  for  this 
cynclsm.  The  problem  of  doing  stgniflcant 
things  about  the  ethical  Issues  which  we 
do  face  is  enonnously  complicated  by  the 
introduction  of  false  charges  such  as  I  have 
described. 

But  let  me  continue  with  a  more  exMour- 
aglng  quotation  from  Professor  Smith: 

"It  should  be  to  us,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
great  meaning  and  high  hope  that  no  modem 
nation  long  seasoned  in  our  legislative  way 
of  handling  common  problems  has  yet  vol- 
untarily given  It  up.  •  •  •  The  coun- 
tries that  have  surrendered  to  dictatorships 
have  either,  like  Russia,  long  been  tyrannies 
of  one  sort  before  they  became  tyrannies  of 
another  sort.  or.  liks  Germany,  have  tried 
demotracy  under  duress  and  revert  to  a  more 
primitive  form.  •  •  •  Legislatures  can- 
not be  produced  in  a  day.  They  require 
more  patience  than  any  other  form,  they 
tempt  men  easily  to  discouragement,  and 
they  require  superior  Intelligence  alike  in 
leaders  and  the  led." 

Profesaor  Smith  goes  on  to  ^leak  elo- 
quently of  the  duty  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  find  by  compromise  a  way  of  life  in  which 
nobody  will  escape  some  share  of  common 
burdens  and  in  which  everybody  will  get 
some  share  of  the  beneflu  of  life  which  we 
together  create. 

Let  us  set  this  up  as  the  measvvs  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  giiidlng  principle  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunity which  is  theirs.  Let  us  in  our  discus- 
sions today  seek  further  to  clarify  this  great 
goal — and  let  us  try  to  to  shed  some  light  on 
the  road  toward  ito  fulfillment. 


Newspapers  tmi  tk«  FCC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

I  or  oomracncuT 

ZN  THS  HOU8S  OF  RXPRSSENTATTVIB 
Thursday.  AprU  10.  1952 

htr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  tliat  appeared  in  the  Hart- 
ford (Conn.)  Times  of  April  2,  1952. 
This  timely  editorial  refers  to  Senate  bill 
658,  an  act  to  further  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  which  measure 
has  already  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
scheduled  for  Hotise  action  on  the  Union 
Calendar: 

MKwspanss  and  tbz  FOG 

When  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
misston  has  faced  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  a  broadcast  license  application  from 
a  newspaper  and  one  supported  by  epme 
otlMr  interest,  its  policy  has  been  to  favor  the 
nonnewspaper  applicant,  "all  other  factors 
being  equal." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  other  factors  seldom 
are  equal,  but  the  practice  of  handicapping 
a  newspaper,  even  though  it  may  be  In  a 
position  to  render  superior  public  service  in 
the  operation  of  a  radio  or  television  station, 
seems  to  us  to  be  both  arbitrary  and  unreal- 
istic. 

The  ostensible  r— on  for  such  a  policy  ^to 
that  the  Oommlssion  wants  to  avoid  any- 
thing that  might  appear  like  a  grant  of 
monopoly  rights.  The  theory  is  that  there 
should  be  as  much  competition  as  possible  in 
the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. 


But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  policy  amounts 
to  saying  that  corporations  that  are  already 
trained  and  experienced  in  gathering  news 
for  the  public  to  read  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  operate  a  facility  giving  that  same  news 
to  the  public  in  audible  or  visual  form. 

We  believe  the  unsoundness  of  such  dis- 
crimination against  newspapers  has  long 
since  been  proved  by  the  high  standards 
maintained  by  newspaper-owned  radio  sta- 
tlons.  We  think  our  own  operation  of  Sta- 
tion WTHT  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  practice  of  the  Communications  Com- 
mission in  this  respect  has  been  receiving 
some  attention  from  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  with  the 
result  that  it  has  reported  out  a  bill  deny- 
ing the  FCC  such  discriminatory  authority. 
The  so-called  McParland  bill  to  nvite  FCO 
procedures  has  been  approved  in  the  Senate 
without  reference  to  this  practice,  but  the 
Hoiise  version  prohibits  the  commission  from 
rejecting  a  license  application  solely  because 
the  applicant  may  already  be  in  the  business 
of  gathering  and  publishing  news. 

Ever  since  the  invention  of  radio,  the 
broadcasting  of  news  has  been  a  great  pub- 
lic service.  Radio  is  the  fastest  reporter  In 
the  world.  Largely  because  of  the  interest 
of  newspapers,  and  newspaper-supported 
agencies  like  the  various  press  associations, 
radio  news  has  become  more  and  more  ac- 
curate and  has  been  more  and  more  intelli- 
gently presented.  The  same  beneficial  proc- 
esses will  operate  in  the  field  of  television 
unless  a  doctrinaire  policy  is  permitted  to 
Intervene.  The  House  version  of  the  Mc- 
Farland  bill  would  keep  rtulio  and  television 
open  to  newspapers  on  an  equal  basis  with 
others.  In  the  Interest  of  fairness  and  pub- 
lic service  we  believe  that  to  be  good  public 
poUcy. 


Wiscoa^  School  Wiancn  in  Employ  tike 
Pliyskdiy  Han^apped  Coatest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wmcownir 
XH  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TftttrMUy,  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  a  great 
many  occasions  in  the  past  I  have  si>oken 
on  the  Important  issue  of  employing  the 
Nation's  physically  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. I  expect  to  continue  to  do  so, 
because  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
important  fields  for  humanitarian,  as 
wen  as  practical,  constructive  endeavor. 

At  this  time  I  send  to  the  desk  certain 
additional  materials,  this  time  concern- 
ing the  fourth  annual  essay  contest  con- 
ducted among  Wisconsin  school  young- 
sters on  the  theme  of  employing  the 
physically  handicapped.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  materials  be 
printed  in  Uie  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
to  be  preceded  by  a  statement  which  I 
have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  information  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

STATnaorr  bt  Scmatob  Wilet 

THE  COMMOX  SXN6E  AND  HtrMANITT  OF  EMPLOT- 
ING  THE  BAITDICAFPED 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  last  year  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  reports,  more  than  80,- 
000  disabled  men  and  women  got  started  on 
self-sustaining  Jobs.  The  previous  high  rec- 
ord of  Job  placements  for  disabled  had  been 


In  the  1949-50  fiscal  year  when  71.500  were 
placed.  This  is  truly  a  fine  improvement, 
although  vre  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Untold  numbers  of  the  handicapped  still 
grimly  wait — as  virtual  outcasts  of  our  so- 
ciety, untrained,  unequipped  to  become  self- 
sustaining,  remaining  a  burden  to  them- 
selves, to  their  families  and  often,  the  public. 

BADGER  ESSAT  CONTEST 

One  of  the  splendid  means  of  encouraging 
greater  knowledge  ot  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped has  been  the  Nation-wide  essay  con- 
test conducted  among  school  youngsters.  In 
past  years,  I  have  placed  in  the  Comgres- 
sioKAL  Rscoao  prize-winning  essays  of  Wis- 
consin high  school  youths  on  this  theme. 

At  this  time.  I  send  to  the  desk  certain 
additional  material  for  1952  as  forwarded 
to  me  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Beier,  able  secretary  of 
the  Governor  Kohler's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 

The  materials  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  list  of  the  cash  prize  winners.  In- 
cluding their  principals  and  instructors. 

(b)  A  list  of  the  honorable  mentions,  also 
including  their  educators. 

(c)  A  list  of  the  outstanding  individuals 
who  serve  the  essay  contest  in  various  im- 
portant capacities. 

(d)  A  list  of  the  distinguished  Wisconsin- 
ites  who  serve  on  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 

(e)  The  Wisconsin  essay  v^lch  won  the 
first  priae — a  very  unusual  essay,  it  should 
be  noted,  written  from  the  <7ommunlst  ap- 
proach. 

(f)  The  second  iMixe-winning  essay. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  all  the  fine  folks  who 
worked  on  this  essay  contest.  I  wish  young 
Miss  WoUr  the  best  of  luck  as  the  Badger 
entry  in  the  national  contest.    1  salute  the 

375  youngsters — double  last  year's  number 

who  participated  in  the  contest. 

aacnucAH  nocaATioiv  or  phtsxcaixt 

HAMDICAPPXD 

Let  me  say.  too,  a  word  of  tribute  to  the 
American  Federation  of  the  Physically  Hand- 
icapped, Inc.,  to  whom  so  much  is  owed  by 
this  Nation  for  its  original  sponsorship  of 
National  Employ  the  PhyslcaUy  Handicapped 
Week,  as  well  as  for  its  other  vital  endeavors 
in  this  field.  This  organization  has  given 
new  hope,  new  rest  for  living,  new  opportu- 
nity for  uncounted  handicapped  people 
throughout  the  land. 

In  August,  from  the  10th  to  the  12th.  the 
federation  will  hold  its  biennial  convention 
in  Detroit.  Its  lodges  and  members  can 
look  backvrard  to  much  progress  and  forward 
to  a  great  and  continuing  challenge.  The 
Nation  wishes  you  well,  AFPH. 


Cash  Pkizk  WnrKcas,  1059 

First  (9100  savings  bond),  Sally  Anne 
Wolff.  Sheboygan,  St.  Mary's  Springs  Acad- 
emy; Sister  M.  Roberta,  C.  S.  A.,  principal; 
Sister  M.  Annella,  C.  S.  A..  English  Instructor. 

Second  ($75  savings  bond),  Mary  Louise 
Liskovec,  La  Crosse,  Aquinas  High  School; 
Father  A.  F.  Hebert,  principal;  Sister  Mary 
Ceclle,  English  Instructor. 

Third  ($50  savings  bond),  Donn  Dahlke, 
Westfleld,  Westfleld  Union  Free  High  School; 
R.  W.  Fenske,  principal;  Francis  Kohn,  Eng- 
lish instructor. 

Fourth  ($25  savings  bond) .  Edgar  H.  Koch, 
Two  Rivers,  Washington  High  School:  L.  B. 
Clarke,  principal;  Mary  C.  Dunne,  English 
instructor. 

Awards  of  merit  signed  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Certificates  of  award 
signed  by  the  governor  and  committee 
chairman. 

Honorable  mention  certificates  of  award: 

Ruth  A.  Flynn,  Milwaukee,  Lutheran  High 
School;  Rev.  E.  F.  Eggold,  principal;  Rev. 
E.  A.  Keibel,  English  instructor. 
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Joanne  0«arhart,  Kenosha,  Kenosha  Sen« 
lor  High  School;  G.  J.  John,  principal;  Edith 
Gene  Daniel,  English  instructor. 

Judy  Hicks,  Madison,  Madison  West  High 
School:  R.  O.  Chrlstofferson,  principal;  Eu- 
gene U.  Schmidt,  English  instructor. 

Catherine  Jurgella.  Stevens  Point,  St. 
Joseph  Academy;  Sister  Mary  Cherubim, 
principal:  Sister  Mary  Agnese,  English  In- 
structor. 

Kay  Wheeler,  Montfort,  Montfort  High 
School:  Charleton  Blddlck.  principal;  Mrs. 
Alta  H.  Pearson,  English  instructor. 

Shirley  Marie  Wohlford,  Madison,  Edge- 
wood  High  School:  Sister  H.  Aqulnata,  O.  P., 
principal;  Sister  M.  Marguerite,  O.  P..  Eng- 
lish Instructor. 

National  and  Stati  Employ  thi  Phtsicallt 
Handicapped  Essay  Contest 

Sponsored  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  National  Employ  the  Physically  Hand- 
icapped Week:  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 

Essay  contest  committee :  George  A.  Haber. 
*  man,  chairman.  State  Federation  of  Labor; 
Ralph  O'Connor,  radio  station  WISC;  David 
J.  Llppert,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel:  Arthur 
F.  Trebllcock,  Borden's  Kennedy-Mansfield 
division. 

Cash  prize  donors:  Wisconsin  Association 
for  the  Disabled,  Clare  D.  Rejahl,  president: 
Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor,  George 
A.  Haberman,  president. 

State  Judges:  Prof.  Ralph  O.  Nafzlger, 
chairman,  director.  School  of  Joxirnallsm. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  MaJ.  Gen.  Ralph  J. 
Olson,  adjutant  general.  State  of  Wisconsm; 
L.  K.  Pollard,  director,  public  relations,  the 
Ray-o-Vac  Co. 

Screening  committee:  E.  L.  Peckham, 
chairman.  Wisconsin  State  Employment 
Service:  Mrs.  Mary  Beyer,  supervisor,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  Miss  Irene  Dunn,  su- 
pervisor, vocational  rehabilitation;  PavU  C. 
Edlund,  senior  editor,  safety  division,  motor- 
vehicle  department:  Miss  Lulda  Sanders, 
public-health  education.  State  department 
of  public  health;  Miss  Jennie  T.  Schrage; 
and  Miss  Kay  Mlddleton.  traveling  library. 

GovsRNOK's  CoMMrrrxx  on  Employment  or 
THi  Phtsicallt  Handicapped 

Walter  J.  Kohler,  Jr.,  Governor. 

Harry  LJppart,  chairman. 

A.  L.  Beler,  secretary. 

John  P.  Adler,  Allied  and  Independent 
Theatre  Owners,  Marshfleld,  Wis. 

Sid  Bliss,  the'  Wisconsin  Network,  Inc. 
Janesvllle,  Wis. 

Thomas  J.  Doran,  State  Medical  Society, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Robert  A.  Ewens.  manager,  Wisconsin  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wm.  F.  Faulkes,  chief.  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Division.  Madison,  Wis. 

Prank  L.  Greenya.  Office  of  County  Treas- 
urer, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

K.  W.  Haagensen.  director,  public  relations, 
Allls-Chalmers  Manufactturlng  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

George  Haberman.  president,  Wisconsin 
State  Fedeiation  of  Labor,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Robert  W.  Hansen,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Seward  H.  Jacobl.  Wisconsin  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Madison,  Wis. 

Ben  E.  Kuechle,  vice  president.  Employer 
Mutuals.  Wausau,  Wis. 

David  Llppert,  Madison  Bureau  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel.  Madison,  Wis. 

W.  F.  McCormick.  general  manager,  Rec- 
ord-Herald Co.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Harry  A.  Nelson,  Chief.  Rehabilitation  Dl- 
Tislon.  Veterans'  Administration,  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

Max  Nlnman,  president,  Wisconsin  Press 
Association,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Ralph  O'Connor,  general  manager.  Radio 
Station  WISC,  Madison,  Wis. 


John  Oster.  Jr.,  rice  president,  John  Oster 
Manufacturing  Co..  Racine.  Wis. 

Wm.  H.  Siemerlng.  veterans'  emplojrment 
representative.  Madison,  Wis. 

John  M.  Sorenson,  secretary-treasurer. 
State  Industrial  Union  Council.  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

Milo  Swanton,  executive  secretary,  Wiscon- 
sin Council  of  Agriculture  Cooperative, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Arthtir  F.  Trebllcock,  vice  president,  Wis- 
consin Association  for  Disabled,  Madison, 
Wis. 

tNTXKAGXNCT   COMMriTES 

Hobart  Bondl,  Veterans'  Administration. 

Joseph  Brown,  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Max  Hays,  Wisconsin  State  Emplojrment 
Service. 

R.  J.  Pearson,  Veterans  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 

Frank  Powell.  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

[First  prize  winner] 

Emplot  THE  Handicapped  rot  National 
Secuxttt 

Hail,  comrade. 

Tou  are  to  be  commended  for  your  un- 
dying'elforts  to  the  cause;  but,  as  you  your- 
self have  probably  noticed,  you  are  accom- 
plishing very  little.  True,  there  were  times 
when  you  showed  great  genliis.  but  please 
do  not  take  offense  if  I  try  to  show  you  a 
few  new  ways  of  ensnaring  those  gullible 
Americans. 

In  your  last  letter  you  said  you  had  no 
strategies  with  which  to  work.  My  dear  Pe- 
ter, how  can  you  make  so  absurd  a  state- 
ment as  that?  Really,  you  Infuriate  me  at 
times.  The  military  police  would  knock  your 
block  off  if  ever  they  heard  you  say  a  thing 
like  that. 

You  are  In  America,  land  of  freedom  of 
enterprise.  What  more  do  you  need?  You, 
who  have  over  2.000.000  handicapped  people 
right  under  your  nose,  and  you  haven't  the 
foresight  to  perceive  the  potentialities  of 
such  a  group?  Even  that  is  not  the  total. 
Annually,  over  250.000  persons,  through  sick- 
ness, disease,  or  accidents,  and  thousands 
more  through  our  Korean  war,  plunge  into 
that  living  hell  known  only  to  the  handi- 
capped. My  son.  the  proverbial  lamb  is  in 
the  lethal  chamber.    Turn  on  the  gas. 

Please  get  out  your  Handbook  for  All  Good 
Conu-ades.  Turn  to  page  3.  Ready?  R?ad 
slowly  the  middle  paragraph,  which  begins: 

"The  morose  and  dejected  are  ideal  cul- 
ture for  the  fungus  of  communism." 

That's  far  enough.  Close  the  book  and  use 
your  head. 

Who  Is  most  likely  to  be  morose  and  de- 
jected? The  handicapped.  Why?  Because 
they  can't  get  employment.  What  could  be 
simpler?  Millions,  pterpetually  chained  to 
their  wheel  chairs,  crutches,  artificial  limbs, 
and  never-ending  darkness,  have  days  upon 
end  to  brood  over  the  injustice  being  forced 
upon  them.  Supply  them  with  a  few  explo- 
sive Ideas  and  their  country  will  collapse  in 
useless  rubble. 

First,  dynamite  the  veterans  out  of  their 
passivity.  Point  out  to  them  the  fact  that 
they  gave  their  best  to  safeguard  America 
from  aggression:  America  gives  them  noth- 
ing in  return.  Tell  them  that  you  admit  that 
safeguarding  the  country  is  everyone's  obli- 
gation, that  you  realize  they  are  not  shirking 
their  responsibility,  rather  that  America  Is 
barring  them  from  the  acceptance  of  their 
duties.  Tell  the  handicapped  that  they 
fought  for  life,  for  liberty,  and  for  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  and  the  very  people  whom 
they  protected  are  now  denying  them  even 
the  human  dignity  of  a  wage-earning  Job, 
depriving  them  of  the  liberty  to  serve  in  a 
country's  crisis,  destroying  their  innate 
privilege  of  pursuit  of  happiness.  You  see. 
Christians  aclcnowledge  the  universal  truth 


that  man  Is  happy  only  when  he  works; 
that  he  needs  responsibility  to  feel  that  he 
Is  really  a  man.  Pound  into  them  the  be- 
lief that  the  handicapped  and  unemployed 
hare  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  be  decent 
human  beings. 

We  hSTe  potential  allies  in  the  American 
populace,  who  don't  even  suspect  they  will 
be  our  allies.  These  allies  are  the  employ- 
ers who  do  not  give  Jobs  to  the  handicapped. 
These  employers,  laboring  under  the  delu- 
sion that  the  handicapped  person  cannot 
possibly  have  the  nimble  fingers,  or  the  keen 
mind,  or  the  precision-timing  of  an  able- 
bodied  man,  will  not  even  give  him  an  in- 
terview. May  America  never  be  roused  from 
her  stupor  of  indifference.  May  she  never 
miister  that  standing  army  of  handicapped 
millions — releasing  against  vis  on  the  battle 
fronts  a  fighting  army  of  the  able-bodied 
men  now  tied  to  her  industries.  Rather, 
foster  the  gangrene  of  misery  and  discon- 
tent, let  It  rot  within  her.  until  she,  too, 
becomes  a  victim  for  the  parasitic  maggots 
of  communism. 

About  your  question :  "What  types  of  work 
are  possible  for  the  handicapped?"  They 
can  do  almost  anything!  A  man  who  has  lost 
the  use  of  his  legs  may  be  perfectly  able  to 
compute  mathematics,  teach  history,  work 
hand  machines,  or  sort  those  innumerable 
small  assembly-line  Items.  One  who  is  deaf 
can  do  anything  that  does  not  require  the 
use  of  that  sense — mechanics,  carpentry, 
scale  drawing,  printing,  or  baking.  The  blind 
in  many  instances  have  become  so  keen  in 
their  senses  of  bearing  or  touch  that  they 
can  detect  a  slight  difference  between  two 
similar  objects,  where  as  a  person  with  per- 
fect vision  might  make  a  mistake;  for  ex- 
ample, checking  dishes  for  Haws  in  an  alu- 
minum factory,  or  sorting  nuts  and  bolts 
according  to  size. 

You  yourself  seem  to  be  Ignorant  of  the 
grand  possibilities  of  employing  the  handi- 
capped. Don't  you  know  they  are  usually 
experts  in  their  chosen  fields?  Employ 
them.  By  all  means,  get  them  into  our 
factories.  Let  them  make  nitroglycerin 
which  will  destroy  their  country.  Let  them 
do  the  precision  work  on  the  Jets,  the 
capping  of  the  bullets,  the  sharpening  of 
the  bayonets,  the  making  of  the  hand  gre- 
nades. Gain  their  confidence;  make  them 
feel  like  men.  Give  back  to  the  chosen  ones 
their  self-respect  through  a  living  wage  and 
responsibility.  Indoctrinate  the  clever  on»>,a 
with  the  black  principles  of  communism. 
Let  them  spread  this  deadly  fungus  to  all 
whom  they  contact.  Make  them  discon- 
tented with  the  American  way  of  life. 
Rouse  in  them  a  sense  of  indignation  against 
America's  injustice  to  them.  Nothing  will 
stand  before  their  fatal  Intention  and  when 
their  usefulness  Is  over,  liquidate  them. 

Do  not  overlook  the  excellent  possibilities 
for  spreading  detrimental  propaganda  af- 
forded you  In  the  American  unemployment 
of  the  handlcap(>ed.  Every  country  neerla 
allies.  It  is  Impossible  for  any  nation  to 
produce  within  Itself  all  the  necessary  mate- 
rials. Allies  are  gained  through  the  removal 
of  the  obstacle  which  is  causing  the  mU- 
understandlng  between  the  two  nations. 
The  unemployment  of  the  handicapped  can 
be,  if  exaggerated  properly.  Just  such  an 
obstacle. 

I  used  this  method  of  propaganda  recently 
with  great  success.  I  pointed  out  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  Americans  are 
hypocrites.  They  preach  equality,  freedom, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  but  do  not  pro- 
vide it.  I  stated  the  case  of  the  handi- 
capped. The  results  were  vitriolic.  I  must 
Close  with  that  bit  of  phenomenal  news. 
Your  comrade, 

IVAM. 

Could  this  really  happen? 
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f  Second  prtoe  winner] 
Mtatar  ths  Handicappib  po*  NanoifAL 

SBL'UaiTt 

The  musket  over  the  fireplace  once  stood 
for  our  sectirity.  It  gave  protection  against 
the  Indians  and  unfriendly  beasts.  It  was 
our  first  defense  against  hunger  and  dan- 
ger in  America,  our  new  country. 

Probably  no  people  in  the  world  have  ever 
been  as  self-reliant  as  we  who  wielded 
our  muskets  in  the  colonies  and  on  the 
frontier. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  people  still  living, 
the  frontier  has  all  but  vanished.  Change 
Is  so  obvious  that  we  are  likely  to  take  It  for 
granted.  Oxir  security  has  come  to  tis  so 
quickly  and  easUy  that  It  Is  hard  to  realize 
what  It  means  to  mm  who  live  today.  We  must 
not  lose  this  security  which  the  colonists 
fought  so  long  and  hard  for.  We  must  fight 
to  keep  it  and  fight  hard.  We  must  have  all 
the  men  we  can  get  to  fight — but.  you  ask — 
who  will  we  employ  to  fill  the  vacancies  at 
all  who  go  to  war?  The  answer  is  a  simple 
one — ^the  handicapped. 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  millions  of 
disabled  people  in  our  cotmtry  today?  In 
the  big  scheme  of  things  we  cannot  and 
dare  not  leave  the  handicapped  out  of  our 
future  planning.  Workers  with  serious 
physical  impairments,  who  are  placed  so  as 
to  stress  what  they  can  do  rather  than  em- 
phasize what  they  cannot  do,  are  every  bit 
as  desirable  as  workers  without  such  Impair- 
ments. It  is  not  implied,  of  course,  that 
every  impaired  worker  is  a  desirable  em- 
ployee. But  neither  Is  every  unimpaired 
worker  a  good  employee.  The  important 
point  is  that  the  impairment  in  Itself  does 
not  make  the  Impaired  person  a  poorer 
worker. 

In  the  olden  days  ancient  peoples  exter- 
minated cripples.  Parents  did  not  take  the 
responsibility  for  them,  but  set  them  afloat 
on  the  Tigris  River. 

The  par  excellent  short  story  of  human- 
Itarianism  ixfore  Christ  was  that  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  who  aided  the  poor  cripple 
and  cared  for  him.  After  Christ  there  was 
a  lag  of  1900  years  until  we  developed  o\ir 
present  organization.  In  the  last  30  or  40 
years  there  have  been  many  Improvements 
In  our  free  world.  Great  developments 
have  come  alx)ut  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
psychology,  education,  and  rehabilitation. 
People  are  finally  beginning  to  understand 
that  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  is 
good  economy. 

One  author  has  sUted  that  the  largest 
burden  of  the  blind  is  not  blindness,  but 
faUensss.  This  helps  us  to  realize  that  dis- 
abled people  not  only  need  moral  and  social 
Integration,  but  also  vocatlonaL 

Of  late  more  and  more  employers  are 
starting  to  realize  that  when  placed  properly. 
the  Job  performance  of  the  handicapped 
worker  compares  favorably  with  that  of  his 
snore  fortunate  colleague.  More  and  more 
employers  realize  that,  basically,  business 
and  Industry  must  carry  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility. AS  the  final  solution  rests  with 
those  who  provide  the  Jobs. 

One  employer  found  his  handicapped  em- 
ployees more  stable  and  consdentlotis  than 
other  workers.  Another  stated,  "Industry 
must  learn  that  handicapped  people  have 
something  to  offer,  and  that  the  self-respect 
of  s  person  goes  up  when  he  is  able  to  earn 
his  living."  Still  another  employer  has  told 
us.  "There  Is  only  one  known  Job  in  which 
the  operator  needs  both  eyes,  both  ears,  both 
arms,  and  both  l^gs — that  Is  one  of  a  boom- 
crane  operator."  We  can  see  by  this  last 
statement  that  there  are  many  Jobs  avail- 
able to  our  handicapped. 

The  resistance  to  the  hiring  of  the  handi- 
capi>ed  people  still  persists  on  a  formidable 
•cale   despite   proven   facts   that    they   are 


adaptable,  productive,  equal,  and  sometimes 
superior  to  other  workers.  They  are  still 
discriminated  against  by  some  employers 
and  not  permitted  to  do  the  things  they 
can  do  and  do  successfully  because  of  some 
prejudice  or  unwarranted  opinion  an  em- 
ployer may  have  of  the  handicapped  per- 
son's abilities.  It  repeatedly  has  been  shown 
In  industry,  and  especially  during  the  last 
war,  that  a  handicapped  person,  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  Job  he  can  do  with  his 
disability,  can  do  it  lietter  and  more  suc- 
cessfully than  a  normal  person. 

Through  vocational  rehabilitation  handi- 
capped persons  become  producers,  rather 
than  dependents.  The  disabled  Individual 
and  his  family  become  more  secure  and  also 
self-supporting.  Industries  benefit  by  being 
provided  with  a  ready  sovirce  of  skilled  work- 
ers whose  services  might  be  lost  or  never 
developed.  The  State  and  the  commxinity 
also  gain  a  contributing  w<M-ker  who  might 
otherwise  become  dependent  on  the  public. 
The  Increased  earning  capacity  of  rehabili- 
tated Individuals,  their  morale  and  construc- 
tive citizenship,  is  of  immeasurable  value  to 
society. 

We.  of  Wisconsin,  are  proud  to  say  that 
our  State  has  been  in  the  lead  in  humanitar- 
lanism.  We  have  been  wide  awake  to  our 
responsibilities  and  are  fortunate  to  have 
had  progressive  leaders.  But  there  is  still 
much  more  to  be  done  and  we  must  do  it. 

Our  country  cannot  afford  to  overlook  this 
■igniflcant  manpower  source.  Many  must  be 
hired  to  ease  the  Ught  demand  for  workers. 
Local  communities  should  pool  their  Infor- 
mation on  handicapped  people,  help  them 
train  for  specific  Jol)s,  and  encourage  em- 
ployers to  hire  them.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  use  the  handicapped  whenever 
possible  In  the  line  of  war  production. 

We  must  continue  to  Increase  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  treat  the  handicapped  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  emotionally.  Workers 
are  still  too  few.  The  number  of  physicians 
speclall^ng  in  physical  medicine  and  reha- 
bUitation  is  extremely  limited.  The  short- 
age of  physical  therapists  is  severe.  There 
are  only  about  4,700  in  the  country.  Va- 
cancies in  training  schools  go  begging.  There 
are  only  4,000  occupational  therapists  and 
only  1,400  psychiatric  social  workers,  accord- 
ing to  the  February  4,  1852,  Newsweek 
magaaine. 

The  real  need  for  assistance  goes  to  the 
veteran  who  must  adopt  procedures  and 
methods  to  assist  him  to  reacquire  his  lost 
skills  or  to  learn  new  ones  so  that  he  may 
have  true  equality  of  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment with  those  who  did  not  serve  in 
the  Army  sei  vices.  This  problem  is  particu- 
larly acute  in  the  case  of  many  disabled  vet- 
erans whose  handicap  may  have  resulted  in 
a  complete  loss  of  skills  they  formerly  pos- 
sessed. In  such  Instances  special  efforts  mtist 
be  made  to  retrain  him  in  a  new  type  of 
work  so  that  he  can  once  again  fit  properly 
Into  our  social  and  economic  structure. 

Handicapped  veterans,  toward  whom  the 
Nation  feels  an  overwhelming  sense  of  obli- 
gation, paved  the  way  toward  this  new  deal 
for  all  disabled  people.  There  aren't  many 
things  coming  out  of  war  that  we  can  call 
blessings,  but  assuredly  this  more  humane 
attitude  toward  handicapped  people  is  one 
Of  them. 

Today  our  democracy  Is  on  trial  and  will 
succeed  only  when  we  can  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  have  recognized  our  responsibility, 
have  taken  up  the  challenge  and  unflinch- 
ingly are  and  will  continue  to  build  our  re- 
habilitation program  to  the  nth  degree. 
Then  we  shall  have  an  army  of  physically 
handicapped  who  are  happy,  confident,  and 
qualified  to  fight  the  battle  for  security  here 
at  home  by  taking  the  places  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  who  fight  for  secvirity 
on  the  fields  of  war. 


Opinions  of  tkc  Folks  at  Hone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NSBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  9.  19S2 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  I  sent  a  question- 
naire to  70,000  homes  of  residents  of  my 
district,  asking  for  opinions  on  a  num- 
ber Of  issues  that  are  before  the  Congress. 
I  feel  it  is  a  good  thing  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  solicit  the  views  of  the  people 
they  represent,  and  a  questionnaire  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  this.  It 
not  only  invites  replies  but  stimulates 
interest  in  affairs  of  government  on  the 
part  of  many  who  do  not  take  the  time 
to  reply.  My  questions  were  purposely 
phrased  to  stimulate  thinking  and  en- 
courage other  than  yes  and  no  answers. 
Prom  the  many  letters  I  received  I  find 
the  people  are  greatly  concerned  over  the 
disclosures  of  corruption  and  subversive 
Infiltration  in  the  Federal  Government. 
They  are  angry  about  the  Korean  war 
and  its  conduct  by  the  administration. 
They  are  appalled  at  wasteful  spending 
and  demand  a  cut  in  the  Federal  budget. 
There  was  a  remarkable  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  all  but  a  very  few  issues. 

Most  nearly  unanimous  was  the  nega- 
tive vote  on  the  question :  "Do  you  favor 
heavier  Federal  taxes  as  an  anti-inflation 
device?"  Ninety-two  percent  voted 
no,  and  3  percent  made  no  comment. 

On  the  question:  "Do  you  approve  the 
Truman  administration's  foreign  poli- 
cy?" Ninety-one  and  six-tenths  voted 
no. 

Ninety  and  four-tenths  percent  voted 
for  less  aid  to  foreign  countries,  and  90 
percent  voted  against  extending  the 
President's  authority  to  control  wages 
and  prices  through  the  OPS. 

On  the  use  of  atomic  bombs  if  war  de- 
velops with  Russia,  90  percent  voted  in 
favor;  and  82.3  percent  felt  that  Senator 
McCarthy  was  right  In  his  charges  of 
Communists  In  Government. 

Eighty-four  percent  said  the  Truman 
budget  for  1953  should  be  cut— 53.4  per- 
cent voting  for  a  deep  cut,  10.3  percent 
for  balancing  the  budget,  and  16.2  per- 
cent for  a  moderate  cut.  Only  4  percent 
thought  the  budget  should  not  be  cut. 

Seventy-nine  percent  were  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  while  9 
percent  were  in  favor  of  repeal.  Twelve 
percent  made  no  comment. 

Seventy-six  percent  were  against  UMT, 
and  21  percent  were  In  favor  of  it. 

While  75  percent  were  opposed  to  the 
present  farm  program  of  price  supports 
and  pasonents  for  farm  practices,  a  num- 
ber commented  that  they  favored  price 
supports  but  were  against  subsidies  of 
any  kind. 

Eighty  percent  did  not  approve  the 
conduct  of  the  Korean  war.  Sixty-four 
percent  said  we  should  fight  an  all-out 
war  to  win,  and  a  small  percent  said  we 
should  withdraw  our  forces.    Sixty-five 
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percent  opposed  sending  more  ground 
lorces  to  Europe. 

On  the  question  of  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  with  Federal 
funds,  the  results  were  more  nearly  even. 
Only  49.5  percent  voted  no;  27  percent 
voted  yes,  and  23.5  percent  had  no  com- 
ment. A  number  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Federal  funds  should  not  be  ex- 
pended now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  it  is  my  intention  to  return 
to  Nebraska  and  travel  throughout  the 
38  counties  in  my  district,  visiting  with 
the  people  and  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  with  me  about  their  problems 
and  the  grave  issues  that  face  our  coun- 
try. 


The  Steel  Seimre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vntciKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  not  wish  to  assert  in 
this  House  that  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States  could,  or  would,  es- 
tablish himself  as  dictator  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  his  sei- 
Bure  of  the  steel-producing  facilities  of 
the  Nation  represents  his  use  of  a  fic- 
tional authority — an  authority  which  is 
not  his  by  specific  constitutional  grant, 
or  by  action  of  the  law-giving  arm  of  the 
Government — the  Congress. 

On  several  occasions,  Mr.  Trvunan  has 
asked  the  Congreso  to  give  him  power  to 
seize  the  industries  of  the  Nation  in  an 
emergency.  Consistently,  the  Congress 
has  refused  to  make  such  a  broad  and 
Inherently  perilous  grant  of  authority. 
Now,  the  President,  with  a  vague  refer- 
ence to  the  Constitution,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  an  extravagant  extension  of  his 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  has  sought  to  employ 
powers  never  given  to  him. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  able  to  seize  the  steel  industry,  he  is 
able  to  seize  any  other  private  property 
in  the  Nation — to  dragoon  its  industry 
and  its  agriculture ;  to  abrogate  individ- 
ual freedoms  and  impress  state  social- 
ism by  fiat. 

I  do  not  charge  that  this  is  Mr.  Tru- 
man's intention,  but  the  Congress  now 
has  been  confronted  by  the  obvious  dan- 
ger. The  threat  must  not  go  unchal- 
lenged. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  pertinent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  today: 
The  Seizxtki  Order 

Under  the  Executive  order  Issued  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  late  Tuesday  night  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  is  directed  to  "take  pos- 
Bession"  of  any  or  all  of  the  plants  of  88 
private  companies  which  manufacture  all 
but  an  Insignificant  part  of  the  Nation's 
steel.  The  Executive  order  declares  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  "shall  determine  and 
prescribe  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 


ment" in  the  plants  thus  seized.  The  order 
also  gives  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  veto 
power  over  all  of  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  88  companies  involved;  for  whUe  the 
order  declares  that  "existing  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  such  companies  shall  remain  In 
full  force  and  effect,  and  there  may  be  made. 
In  due  course,  payments  of  dividends  on 
stocks,  and  of  principal,  interest,  sinking 
funds,  and  all  other  distributions  upon 
bonds,  debentures  and  other  obligations,  and 
expenditures  may  be  made  for  other  cor- 
porate or  business  purposes."  the  order  make* 
all  these  transactions  subject  to  Govern- 
ment approval:  These  things  may  be  done, 
"except  so  far  as  the  S9cretary  of  Commerce 
may  otherwise  direct." 

In  short,  not  only  have  the  properties  of 
the  steel  companies  been  seized;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Is  authorized  to  pay 
such  wages  out  of  the  private  earnings  of 
the  companies  as  In  his  own  good  Judgment 
he  may  determine  to  be  wise;  and  he  may. 
In  addition,  if  his  own  good  Judgment  should 
so  direct,  suspend  the  payment  of  all  divi- 
dends and  of  obligations  owed  on  company 
Indebtedness.  As  authority  for  this  far- 
reaching  action,  the  President  cites  no 
specific  act  of  Congress.  He  cites  only  "the 
authority  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  as  Pres- 
ident and  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces." 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  order  stands  up 
In  the  Federal  courts  we  shall  have  entered 
a  new  era  In  which  the  "implied  powers"  of 
the  Presidency  go  very  far  Indeed.  If  the 
President  can  take  over  the  steel  Indus. ry. 
set  the  wages  It  shall  pay,  and  govern  Its 
right  to  pay  dividends  to  Its  owners  and 
Interest  to  its  creditors,  he  can  of  course  do 
the  same  thing  In  the  case  of  any  other  In- 
dustry whose  product  bulks  large  In  the 
national  economy  or  Is  of  Importance  to  the 
national  defense.  In  this  case  It  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  the  President  to  seek 
congressional  authority  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  The  President,  any  President,  will 
have  all  the  authority  he  needs  In  his  power 
to  Issue  Executive  orders,  and  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial extent  we  shaU  all  be  living  under 
a  new  regime  of  government  by  executive 
decree. 

This  Is  not  a  system  we  approve  or  applaud 
In  the  case  of  other  countries.  Nor  Is  It  a 
system  we  have  hitherto  regarded  as  con- 
sistent with  our  own  democratic  principle 
of  government  by  laws  and  not  by  men.  Nor 
is  the  challenge  to  the  principle  any  less 
real  because  the  President  now  goes  to  Con- 
gress— after  Issuing  his  remarkable  E.xecutlve 
order — In  a  belated  and  somewhat  casual 
effort  to  associate  Congress  with  his  action. 
"It  may  be."  he  says,  "that  Congress  wUl  wish 
to  pass  legislation  establishing  specific  terms 
and  conditions  with  reference  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  steel  mills  by  the  Government. 
Sound  legislation  of  this  character  might  b« 
very  desirable."  But  apparently  the  Presi- 
dent can  get  along  very  well  without  it.  "On 
the  basis  of  the  facts  that  are  known  to  me 
at  this  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  lmmedlat« 
congressional  action  Is  essential." 

Mr.  Truman  Justifies  the  action  he  has 
taken  on  the  ground  that  steel  Is  necessary 
to  the  national  defense.  Of  course,  steel  is 
necessary  to  the  national  defense.  This  very 
fact  should  have  warned  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon  against  a  course  of  actions-character- 
ized by  the  President's  going  over  the  head 
of  his  Economic  Stabilization  Administrator 
to  support  Mr.  Murray's  stand  on  wages,  and 
going  over  the  head  of  his  Director  of  Price 
Stabilization,  even  in  advance  of  a  formal 
hearing,  to  prejudge  the  companies'  case  on 
prices — which  led  Inevitably  to  a  deadlock 
In  negotiations  and  the  Imminent  danger  of 
a  strl.;e. 


But  even  after  this  point  had  been  reached, 
and  this  damage  had  been  done,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  President  had  no  alternative. 
In  the  Interest  of  national  defense,  except  to 
take  the  action  he  has  taken. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President  could  have 
invoked  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  His  primary 
reason  for  not  doing  so.  he  said  In  his  radio 
address.  Is  that  such  action  would  not  have 
dealt  with  the  central  problem,  which  was 
to  keep  steel  coming  Into  production  for 
the  needs  of  national  defense:  "We  would 
have  to  sit  around  for  a  week  or  two  •  •  • 
before  we  could  take  the  next  step.  And 
meanwhile  the  steel  plants  would  be  shut 
down."  But  this  Is  simply  not  the  case. 
Had  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  been  promptly  In- 
voked, and  been  obeyed,  there  would  have 
been  no  Interruption  of  steel  production, 
even  for  a  moment.  The  act  was  specifically 
written,  and  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
Congress,  precisely  for  use  In  such  an  emer- 
gency as  this. 

In  the  second  place,  even  If  the  President 
had  decided  not  to  Invoke  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  there  was  ample  time  for  him  to  go  to 
Congress  with  this  problem — before  and  not 
after  he  bad  seized  the  Industry.  It  Is  more 
than  10  days  since  rumors  of  an  Impending 
seizure  of  the  steel  Industry  began  to  be 
heard  In  Washington.  At  any  time  during 
these  10  days  the  President  could  have  gone 
to  Congress,  requested  specific  authority  to 
take  the  drastic  action  he  has  now  taken 
on  his  own  initiative,  and  charted  his  sub- 
sequent course  by  the  response  which  Con- 
gress made  to  his  recommendation.  That 
he  did  not  do  so  and  that  he  chose  instead 
to  bypass  Congress  actually  on  the  very  day 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In  con- 
sidering an  extension  of  the  War  Powers  Act, 
voted  not  to  give  him  authority  to  seize 
such  an  Industry  as  steel,  must  increase  the 
concern  that  this  action  is  certain  to  arous*. 


Pinchiog  Pennies  That  Miyht  Prodnct 
Dollars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  MTTCHELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  oppo- 
nents of  Federal  Investment  in  western 
resource  development  projects  too  often 
fail  to  make  the  proper  distinction  be- 
tween investment  and  outright  expend- 
iture. In  the  words  of  an  April  3  Se- 
attle Times  editorial,  this  should  be 
classed  as  "pinching  pennies  that  might 
produce  dollars." 

There  can  be  no  argument  on  either 
Federal  or  State  basis,  with  two  points 
the  editorial  makes;  namely,  that — 

state  finances  are  In  a  precarlotis  condi- 
tion and  there  wlU  be  need  for  economy 
when  the  legislature  next  meets.  But  penu- 
rious policy  that  has  prevailed  with  respect 
to  State  advertising  Is  not  economy  In  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  insert  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord: 

Pinching  Pennies  That  Might  PbootXX 
Dollars 

Washington  State's  tourist  business  Is  be- 
ginning to  assiune  proportions  that  should 
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convince  the  cltlrenry  It  Is  well  worth  a 
considerably  larger  Investment  than  has 
tver  been  put  on  the  line  In  years  past. 

The  Washington  State  College  s\irvey  of 
tourist  travel  in  the  State  for  1951  showed 
that  during  that  year  an  estimated  3.000.000 
Tlsitors  from  elsewhere  crossed  Washington's 
three  land  boxindarlea  Into  the  State — 
600,000  more  than  the  year  before.  They 
spent  »1 19.000.000  while  they  were  here- 
about »4,000.000  less  than  the  year  befOTe, 
being  somehow  in  more  frugal  mood.  These 
toUU  suggest  that  thU  business  U  gaining 
momentum  which  it  would  be  wise  to  culti- 
vate more  assiduously,  and  not  left  to  chancs 
or  sheer  good  fortune. 

Luck  has  played  some  part  In  thU  growing 
Influx  of  tourUU  Into  the  Washington  won- 
derland. It  came  to  pass  dvuing  the  Second 
World  War  and  since  that  literally  millions 
of  young  men  csme  through  Seattle  on  the 
way  to  their  mlllltary  aaslgnmenU.  Thou- 
sands now  are  going  to  Korea  and  retxirnlng 
thence  through  thU  port.  Some  of  them. 
It  U  true,  professed  no  Uklng  at  all  for  the 
place,  being  In  a  state  of  mind  perhaps  that 
prevented  them  from  liking  much  of  any- 
thing. 

But  many  others  received  a  favorable  Im- 
pression of  SeatUe  and  other  places  In  Wash- 
ington they  visited.  They  carried  home  a 
good  word  fOT  thU  part  of  the  country. 
ThU  word-of-mouth  advertising  must  have 
had  beneficial  effect. 

The  State  itself,  however,  has  been  nig- 
gardly in  prsmotmg  thU  lucrative  tourist 
businias.  During  thU  blennlum.  It  Is  spend- 
ing only  $227,000  for  State  advertising.  Yet 
the  WashlngtonI  State  College  survey  showed 
that  during  the  past  blennlum.  tourlste  paid 
seme  SIO.OOO.COO  into  State  coffers  In  taxes. 
Including  retail  sales  and  gasoline  taxes. 

SUte  finances  still  are  in  precarious  con- 
dition and  there  will  be  need  for  economy 
when  the  legislature  next  meets.  But  the 
penurious  policy  that  has  prevailed  with 
respect  to  State  advertising  is  not  economy 
in  the  long  nm.  It  wUl  pay  in  ever-lncreas- 
Ing  returns  to  caplUllae  on  the  good  will 
already  created  by  putting  out  really  re- 
spectable sums  of  money  for  SUte  advertU- 
Ing  In  years  to  come. 


Thu  Is  Estes  Kefaarer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I    Thursday,  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  biography  of  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  Hon- 
orable EsTES  Kefattvkr: 

'  I       This  Is  Esns  Ketauvkb 

EsTBS  KiTAXPfw*  was  bom  on  a  farm  near 
MadlaonvUle.  Tenn..  on  July  26,  1903.  One 
of  his  forebears  was  Mathew  Estes,  who  set- 
tled near  Dover,  N.  H.,  In  1675.  Another, 
William  Henry  Cooke,  fought  with  Washing- 
ton at  Valley  Forge.  The  Kefauver  family 
stems  from  two  brothers  who  came  to  Mary- 
land about  1760  from  France.  The  Senator's 
father,  Robert  Cooke  Kefauver,  Is  a  retired 
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hardware  merchant  and  farmer,  served  five 
terms  as  Mayor  of  MadlsonvlUe.  Esns  Ki- 
rAuvra  married  Nancy  Plggott  in  1935.  Mrs. 
Kefauver's  charm  and  beauty  have  made  her 
as  popular  as  her  husband.  The  Kefauvers 
have  four  children:  Linda,  10;  David,  6;  Di- 
ana, 4;  and  Oail  Estes,  1. 

To  help  pay  his  way  through  college  Esm 
KxTAtn-XH  spent  his  summer  vacations  work- 
ing In  the  coal  mines  of  Harlan.  Ky.,  and  the 
lumber  camps  in  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee. As  a  college  student  he  began  to 
demonstrate  his  great  leadership.  He  was 
president  of  the  student  body,  editor  of  the 
weekly  paper,  and  a  meml>er  of  the  football 
and  track  teams.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee  he  worked  his  way 
through  Yale  University  Law  School  by  wait- 
ing on  tables  and  firing  furnaces. 

Prom  the  first  Estes  Kefauvek  has  been 
concerned  with  improving  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  government  at  all  levels.  He  ran 
for  the  State  senate  In  1936  to  Insure  the  pas- 
sage of  bills  giving  the  city  of  Chattanooga 
and  Hamilton  County  a  modern,  efficient 
system  of  government.  Although  he  lost  by 
60  votes,  he  did  obtain  passage  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  was  the  only  election  Estes 
Ku-Auvxx  ever  lost.  In  1939  he  served  as 
commissioner  of  finance  and  taxation  for 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  In  1939  he  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  served  4<^  successive  terms.  Here  he 
earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  lib- 
erals. He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  act  which  re- 
organized Congress  to  make  It  more  efficient. 
He  supported  all  defense  measures  as  well  as 
the  progres;ilve  legislation  of  the  New  Deal. 
He  sponsored  formation  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  study  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness, and  sponsored  legislation  establishing 
the  Small  War  Plants  Act,  which  enabled 
small  business  to  weather  the  early  days  of 
reconversion  to  war.  He  consistently  sup- 
ported farm  and  labor  legislation.  He  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  OX  bill  of  rights. 
Colliers  magazine  In  1946  recognized  his  high 
ability  and  conscientiousness  by  choosing 
him  as  one  of  the  10  best  Congressmen. 

When  he  ran  for  the  Senate  In  1948  all 
politicians  In  Tennessee  said  he  didn't  have 
a  chance.  But  In  a  campaign,  the  like  of 
which  Tennessee  had  not  seen  for  genera- 
tions, he  single-handedly  licked  the  powerful 
Crump  machine  In  the  primary  to  obtain  the 
nomination  and  resoundingly  trounced  for- 
mer Republican  National  Chairman  Cabkoll 
Reecx  in  the  general  election.  In  the  Sen- 
ate he  has  continued  and  expanded  his  repu- 
tation as  a  leading  liberal  Democrat.  He  has 
supported  all  of  the  preparedness  programs, 
the  United  Nations,  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  the 
Marshall  plan,  point  four  program,  and  other 
measures  to  unite  the  democracies  against 
the  menace  of  communism.  He  sponsored 
.  the  bill  to  Increase  retirement  benefits  for 
railway  workers  and  to  Increase  retirement 
and  old-age  pensions  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System.  His  conscientious  and  fearless 
exposure  of  crime  and  corruption  as  chair- 
man of  the  Kefauver  committee  are  fresh 
enough  In  memory  to  require  no  further 
comment.  His  services  were  recognized  In 
1950  by  Time  magazine,  which  selected  him 
as  one  of  the  10  best  Senators,  and  In  1951 
by  the  Washington  press  corps,  whose  poll 
placed  him  second  in  a  vote  for  the  10  best 
Senators. 

In  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
Estes  KzrAuvxa  Is  expressing  his  firm  con- 
victions that  the  people  themselves  should 
decide  the  policies  of  their  Government  and 
select  the  men  and  women  to  implement 
those  policies.  He  feels  it  Is  Important  to 
make  politics  honest  again,  so  that  "politi- 
cian" Is  no  longer  a  dirty  word.  He  Is  a 
friend  of  every  good  loyal  Democrat  who  t)e- 
lleves  In  good  government  and  who  Is  wlUing 
to  fight  for  It. 


BaUtB  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LomsuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1952 

Mr.   BROOKS.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  offer  an  editorial  from  the  Shreve- 
port  (La.)  Journal  of  April  9. 1952: 
Bataan  DAT  Observance 

AprU  9,  1943,  was  one  of  the  darkest  days 
of  modern  history.  It  marked  the  fall  of 
Bataan,  which  Is  being  observed  as  a  major 
anniversary  by  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States,  who  fought  side  by  side  to  win 
World  War  11  and  are  now  working  and  fight- 
ing to  secure  the  peace. 

•'The  fall  of  Bataan  has  served  to  seal  In 
blood  the  permanent  ties  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States,"  said  President  Elpldlo  Qul- 
rlno  on  March  24,  1952,  who  proclaimed  the 
anniversary  a  special  day  in  the  Philippines. 

The  PhUlpplnes,  now  considered  the 
"Showcase  of  Democracy  in  the  Far  East."  are 
rebuilding  their  cities  and  their  economy 
which  were  more  devastated  than  any  other 
area  In  the  last  world  war  except  Poland. 
Their  spontaneotis  action  at  the  start  of  the 
Korean  conflict  Is  Indicative  of  their  deep 
friendship  for  America — when  the  Korean 
conflict  began  more  than  10,000  Filipinos  vol- 
unteered to  Join  America  in  fighting  the 
Communist  invaders. 

In  dramatically  and  historically  announc- 
ing the  fall  of  Bataan  10  years  ago,  Lt. 
Norman  Reyes,  In  a  broadcast  over  the  Voice 
of  Freedom,  from  Corregldor  on  AprU  9,  1942, 
said  in  part: 

"Bataan  has  fallen.  The  Philippine-Amer- 
ican troops  on  this  war-ravaged  and  blood- 
stained peninsula  have  laid  down  their  arms. 
With  heads  bloody  but  unixjwed,  they  have 
yielded  to  the  superior  force  and  numbers  of 
the  enemy. 

"The  world  will  long  remember  the  eplo 
struggle  that  Filipino  and  American  soldiers 
put  up  in  the  Jungle  fastnesses  and  along  the 
rugged  coast  of  Bataan.  They  have  stood  up 
uncomplaining  under  the  constant  and  gruel- 
ing fire  of  the  enemy  for  more  than  3 
months.  Besieged  on  land  and  blockaded  by 
sea,  cut  off  from  all  sources  of  help  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  America,  these  Intrepid 
fighters  have  done  all  that  human  endur- 
ance could  bear. 

"For  what  sustained  them  through  all 
these  months  of  incessant  battle  was  a  force 
that  was  more  than  merely  physical. 
It  was  the  force  of  an  unconquerable 
faith — something  in  the  heart  and  soul  that 
physical  hardship  and  adversity  could  not 
destroy.  It  was  the  thought  of  native  land 
and  all  that  it  holds  most  dear,  the  thought 
of  freedom  and  dignity,  and  pride  In  these 
most  priceless  of  all  our  prerogatives. 

"Our  men  have  fought  a  brave  and  bitterly 
contested  struggle.  All  the  world  will  testify 
to  the  almost  superhuman  endurance  with 
which  they  stood  up  until  the  last  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds. 

"But  the  decision  had  to  come.  Men  fight- 
ing under  the  banner  of  an  unshakable  faith 
are  made  of  something  more  than  flesh,  but 
they  are  not  made  of  impervious  steel.  The 
flesh  must  yield  at  last,  endurance  melts 
away,  and  the  end  of  the  battle  must  come. 
"Bataan  has  fallen,  but  the  spirit  that 
made  it  stand — a  beacon  to  all  the  liberty- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world — cannot  fall." 

The  battle  of  Bataan  was  an  unequal  bat- 
tle.    The  odds  were  against  the  defenders. 
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Some  70.000  Tetermn  Japanese  troops  wer« 
hiirled  against  the  American -Filipino  forces. 

At  the  start  at  the  Battle  of  Bataan  In  lata 
December  1941,  there  were  11,000  American 
troops.  The  remainder  were  about  68,000 
Filipino  soldiers,  Including  10,000  Philippine 
Scouts.  Half  of  the  Philippine  troops  were 
recent  recruits.  The  Asiatic  Fleet  was  not  a 
factor.  The  air  force,  except  iat  a  token 
remnant  had  been  wiped  out.  Promised  re- 
inforcements couldn't  get  there.  Tet  many 
times  outnumbered,  lacking  food,  medicine, 
and  war  material,  with  two-thirds  of  the  sur- 
Tlvors  near  the  end  and  suffering  from 
wounds  and  disease,  and  without  aerial  and 
naval  support,  American  and  Filipino  troops 
made  a  gallant,  fighting  stand.  They  held 
off  the  enemy  for  over  3  months,  and  in  so 
doing  wrote  an  imperishable  saga  of  heroism. 

Historians  agree  that  the  Bataan  and  Cor- 
^«tgldar  delaying  action  disrupted  Japanese 
plans.  Oen.  Tomoyukl  Tamashlta.  who  had 
btttied  Malaya  and  Singapore  so  daringly, 
did  the  same  to  the  Philippine  fortress — but 
not  on  schedule.  MacArthur  in  Australia, 
following  his  escape  from  Corregklor.  had 
been  given  time  to  save  the  southern  conti- 
nent and  to  begin  the  march  that  was  to  take 
blm  back  to  Bataan,  Corregidor,  and  Manila 
in  triumph. 

Bataan  Day  is  being  widely  obeerved  in 
both  countries.  Commander  Donald  Wilson, 
Of  the  American  Legion,  has  urged  all  Legion 
posts  and  auxiliary  units  to  Join  in  the 
observance.  Many  governors  are  officially 
recognizing  the  anniversary,  and  in  different 
American  commi^nitles  special  ceremonlee 
are  marking  the  historic  annlveraary. 

In  the  Philippines  a  monument  will  be  un. 
relied  at  Balanga.  Bataan,  by  United  States 
Ambassador  Spruance  and  Philippine  Is- 
lands Foreign  Secretary  BUaalde.  Lt.  Jose 
Calugas  (now  in  the  U.  8.  Army),  the 
only  Filipino  holder  of  the  United  States 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  will  receive 
the  highest  Philippine  military  award  at 
ceremonies  on  Bataan  Day  In  the  Philippines, 
proceeding  there  from  Fort  Sill.  OUa..  tor 
the  honor. 

Cbservance  of  Bataan  Day  la  most  worthy. 
All  ^tlsens  should  give  it  special  attention. 


Wlutewash:   McGraA  to  Morris  to 
McGruMry 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
ov 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

nv  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSENTATTVS8 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fa- 
mous double-play  combmation.  Tinker 
to  Evers  to  Chance,  had  nothing  on  the 
new  two-out  artists.  McOrath  to  Morris 
to  McOranery.  In  all  the  history  of  our 
Federal  Oovermnent,  there  is  nothing 
that  quite  matches  the  slick  artistry  by 
■which  Mr.  Truman  has  tried  to  cut  down 
the  heat  generated  by  revelations  of  cor- 
ruption, conniving,  and  cunning  inside 
our  executive  offices  in  Washington. 

No  one  will  ever  convince  the  folks  in 
our  Capital  that  the  whole  business  was 
anything  but  a  phony.  The  tip-off 
comes  from  the  revelation  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Orath telephoned  Mr.  Truman  before 
firing  Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  Truman  en- 
couraged him  to  go  through  with  the 
firing.  Then  the  President  began  the 
task  of  finding  a  new  Attorney  General 
without   consulting   Mr.   McGrath.     He 


found  McOranery  available  and  then 
told  McOrath  that  his  resignation  was 
expected  at  once. 

The  whole  idea  Is  obvious  enough. 
Mr.  Truman  does  not  really  want  an  in- 
vestigation of  what  cooks  in  Washing- 
ton. He  would  like  to  have  It  dissolve, 
but  he  would  also  like  to  have  It  appear 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Its  dis- 
solution. So  he  pretends  that  he  Is  firing 
McOrath  because  McOrath  fired  Morris, 
when  the  fact  is  that  Morris  was  fired 
with  his  O.  K. 

Figure  it  out.  Mr.  Taxpayer.  It  is 
your  money  they  are  wasting,  or  worse. 


The  South  Is  oa  Its  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MissBsim 

m  THX  BOUSE  OF  RKPRS3ENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  AprU  10,  1952 

Mr.     SMITH    of    Mississippi.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  magazine  the 
Lamp,  by  Hodding  Carter: 
TSi   South   Is   on   Its   Wat— Thx   Rxgion 

ToDAT  Pttlseh  Wrra  ths  Lire  or  Mkha- 

KnxD  Aa«ictn.TusB  and  Nrw  iNsxTsraiza 
(By  Hodding  Carter) 

Whatever  the  southerner  may  have  lacked 
In  worldly  goods,  he  has  never  been  short  on 
pride,  especially  pride  in  the  South's  past 
and  in'  the  region  in  which  he  lives. 

This  Intense  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
part-true,  part-mythical  South  ctf  yesteryear 
has  helped  make  tolerable  the  southerner's 
nearly  a  century  long  perch  upon  the  bottom 
rail  of  the  American  economic  fence. 

To  these  old  bulwarks  has  been  added  now 
a  new  one — a  pride  in  the  South's  destiny 
as  a  great  remaining  American  frontier  for 
Industrial  and  agricultural  developznent  and 
In  its  resources  for  national  defense. 

This  confidence  in  the  futiire,  which  can 
be  sensed  almost  Immediately  by  even  the 
casual  visitor,  is  a  heartening  phenomenon. 
Talk  of  the  South  of  today  and  tomorrow  to 
almost  any  southern  industrialist,  business- 
man— large  or  small — scientist,  lawyer,  doc- 
tor, engineer,  college-trained  farmer— even 
tliat  overwcvked  composite  called  the  man 
on  the  street — and  he  will  make  a  usuaUy 
identically  phrased  comment:  "We're  on  our 
way." 

The  southerner  isn't  making  empty  boasts 
about  where  he  is  going,  for  be  knows  where 
he  started  from,  how  far  he  has  already  trav- 
eled, and  that  the  direction  in  which  he  la 
heading  Is  bound  to  be  upward. 

Many  factors,  some  new  and  some  old. 
some  man-made,  and  some  the  gifts  of  nature 
long  luirecognlzed  or  abused,  back  up  this 
repeated  statement.  They  slould  be  listed, 
by  necessity  only  in  outline,  as  the  back- 
ground against  which  the  confident  south- 
erner is  moving  forward  at  a  gait  that  con- 
trasts markedly  with  the  ambling  shuffle  of 
stage  and  story. 

These  assets  are,  in  order  of  probable  Im- 
portance : 

1.  Human  resources:  With  a  birth  rate  a 
third  higher  than  the  non-South's,  the 
South's  principal  product  for  export  has 
historically  not  been  cotton  but  lu  youth. 
Now,  with  its  industrial  growth  equal  to  the 
national  rate,  the  South  is  making  use  of 
this  resource  at  home. 

2.  Power  and  energy  resources:  The  South 
has  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  petroleum, 
80  percent  of  its  natural  gas.  61  percent  of 


the  navigable  waterways.  S6  peromt  of  an 
potential  water  power  east  of  the  BocJcy 
Mountains,  and  23  percent  of  the  coal.  The 
availability  of  such  varied  sources  of  energy 
for  fueUng  industry  and  for  tranq>artatloti 
la  the  primary  natural  asset  of  the  region. 

8.  Other  natural  resources:  The  South 
has  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  commercial 
forest  area,  40  percent  of  the  phosphate  rock. 
100  percent  at  the  sulfur,  100  percent  of  the 
bauxite. 

4.  Climate:  Relatively  mild  weather  and 
a  balanced  rainfall  fiu  important  require- 
ments of  industry  and  agriculture. 

6.  Spiritual  resources:  The  South  has  an 
unusual  spiritual  imlty  derived  from  r  gen- 
erally identical  background  which  produces 
the  most  nearly  homogeneous  area  of  the 
Nation. 

With  such  reaources  available.  It  Is  dilBcuIt 
for  the  newcomer  to  understand  why  this 
region  was  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  lowest 
in  all  the  Indices  by  which  a  society's  progreea 
can  be  gaged. 

Some  of  the  reasons  lie  deep  in  the  past. 
The  physical,  economic,  and  psychological 
effects  of  a  long-ago  war.  and  the  exploita- 
tion and  despoliation  of  resources  in  the 
years  that  followed  the  war  had  profouiully 
Ul  effects.  So  did  the  disregard  for  indua- 
trui  development  which  prevailed  almost  to 
the  last  decade;  and  the  concurrent  one- 
tided  devotion  to  a  single  pursuit,  the  raising 
of  cotton,  year  in  and  year  out.  until  across 
tragically  wide  areas  man  eroded  with  the 
crueUy  pimlshed  earth. 

Almost  as  understandable  as  the  effects  of 
a  one-crop  economy  have  been  the  handicaps 
of  a  one-party  tradition.  The  South,  dis- 
counted politically  in  advance,  was  for  gen- 
erations unable  to  state  Its  needs  with 
enough  authority  to  end,  for  Instance,  such 
practices  as  freight-rate  and  tariff  discrimi- 
nation. And  there  Is  the  yet  unsolved 
dilemma  of  race,  not  restricted  to  the  South, 
but  more  noticeable  there  because  of  the 
ntunbers  Involved  and  the  dilemma's  dura- 
tion. 

Because  of  these  handicaps,  the  South  re- 
ceived the  Nation's  lowest  regional  Income, 
and  It  enjoyed  fewer  of  the  material  blsas- 
ings  of  the  American  clvUizaticn.  In  edu- 
cation, public  health,  housing,  diet,  in  theee 
and  most  other  material  advantage*.  tiM 
southern  share  was  the  smaUeat. 

But  the  extent  of  change  can  be  discovered 
In  Just  one  relative  fact.  Ten  years  ago  the 
South's  per  capita  income  was  42  percent 
of  the  national  average.  Today  It  Is  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  and  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  national  income.  That  in- 
crease is  refiected  in  the  schools,  the  hospi- 
tals, the  improved  public  health,  the  houses, 
and  the  highways,  at  which  the  visitor  and' 
the  expatriate  southerner,  returning  after  a 
long  absence,  alike  marvel. 

So  much  for  the  whys  of  the  receding  yes- 
terday. What  factors  have  hastened  the 
hopeful  transition?  What  have  been  the 
restilts?  What  steps  are  the  most  likely  to 
be  taken  In  the  ascertainable  future? 

It  is  impossible  to  single  out  one  domi- 
nant cauae  for  the  South'!  industrial  and 
agricultural  revolutions.  It  is  certain  that 
the  agricultural  South  profited  more  than 
any  other  region  from  the  farm  policies  of 
the  Roosevelt  administrations.  Crop  sup- 
port, subsidized  land  rebabUltatlon.  and 
crop  diversification  brought  new  Idna  aad 
new  money  into  the  South.  The  peralatent 
efforts  of  the  sweating,  unsung  army  of 
county  agents  and  the  agricultural  college 
faculties  have  borne  fruit  acroaa  thousands 
of  once-mistreated  acres.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  bringing  Uteral  and  figura- 
tive light  to  a  forgotten  area,  with  industry 
and  producUve,  Invigorated  soU  as  lU  happy 
byproducu,  awoke  many  southerners  to  a 
reallzaUon  that  they  were  sleeping  on  po- 
tential gold  mines  of  enterprise.  The  war 
brought   younser  southerners  face   to   face 
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with  the  rest  of  the  Nation — and  the  world— 
and  made  them  less  complacent  about  their 
home-etate  economy  and  their  own  rela- 
tive status. 

Above  the  cacophony  of  change  has 
hummed  one  persistent  sound,  the  vibrant 
chant  of  the  machine  age,  the  song  of  the 
power-driven  tool,  the  self-propelled  ma- 
chine, the  space-devouring,  time-conserving 
S*nU  of  petroleum  and  electric  power.  With 
all  reysrt  to  the  other  conuibuting  factors, 
the  machine  age  has  fashioned  southern 
agriculture  and  industry  into  a  two-edged 
instrtmient  of  progress. 

This  must  be  recognised:  the  old  South 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  agriculture; 
even  the  South  of  only  20  years  ago  relied 
princlpaUy  upon  the  farm  dollar.  Until  the 
relatively  recent  past,  farming  in  the  South 
meant  a  man  and  a  mule  and  a  plow,  trudg- 
ing across  a  cotton  field  from  which  pro- 
ductivity  had  too  often   vanished. 

Medianlzatlon  began  slowly  and  late  In 
the  South,  In  the  middle  thirties.  It  gained 
momentum  Just  before  and  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  In  the  past  6  years  the 
snowballing  process  has  buried  the  mule  and 
lifted  the  man  to  the  seat  of  the  tractor— 
in  fact,  to  776.016  of  them,  a  gain  of  186 
percent  since  1040. 

Agriculture  in  the  South  today  is  the  man 
on  the  gasoUne-  or  Dleeel-driven  tractor 
and  cotton  picker  and  flame  cultivator.  It  la 
the  new  rancher  of  the  Southeast,  riding 
range  and  driving  his  cattle  to  market  in  his 
truck.  It  is  the  power-irrigated  farm,  the 
tanned,  well-dressed  fanner  going  to  town 
not  Just  on  Saturday  nlghu  but  anytime 
he  wants,  in  the  automobile  that  has  linked 
country  and  city.  It  U  the  grain  elevator  in 
the  land  of  cotton,  the  cowboy  In  Florida, 
the  agricultural  chemist  in  the  employ  of 
*  the  utility  company. 

This  new  agriculture,  developed  around  the 
machine  and  crop  diversification,  looks  upon 
Industry  not  as  aUen  but  rather  as  an  aUy 
in  shaping  the  southern  destiny.  Just  as 
the  arrival  of  the  machine  and  scientific 
farming  U  making  of  southern  agriculture  an 
asset  Instead  of  a  Tobacco  Road  Uablllty,  ao 
too  is  the  age  of  the  machine  and  of  petro- 
leiun  and  of  electric  power  bringing  to  the 
South  the  enterprises  that  must  balance  its 
agricultural  pursuits  if  the  region  is  to  en- 
joy ttw  same  Income  and  material  advantagea 
as  does  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Across  the  South  today  pulses  a  single- 
mlndedness  of  industrial  purpose.  The  in- 
dustries that  have  been  developed  in  the 
South — or  that  have  come  here  from  else- 
where throtigh  branch  plants  or  new  loca- 
tions of  established  industries,  have  al- 
ready almost  equaled,  in  their  contribution 
to  southern  Income,  the  additional  value 
of  farm  products  sttalned  through  higher 
prlcea,  hlghei  yields  and  diversification. 

An  average  of  seven  new  plants  opened 
their  gates  for  every  working  day  of  the  past 
10  years,  creating  1.350,000  Jobs  In  southern 
industry. 

Three  Southern  SUtes  today  have  programs 
offering  special  Inducements  to  new  indus- 
try. In  Mis.-iissippl.  for  example,  commu- 
nities can  authorize  bond  issues  to  buUd 
plants  for  new  Industries,  certified  by  a  State 
indxistrlal  board  as  acceptable,  the  bonds  to 
be  retired  over  a  20-year  period  by  the  rent 
which  the  Industry  pays  on  the  tax-free 
plant.  Prom  Virginia  to  Texas,  the  southern 
press  notes  with  pleasing  regularity  the  de- 
cision of  this  enterprise  or  that  from  the 
North  to  buUd  a  branch  plant  or  to  relocate 
In  the  small  towns  and  larger  cities  that 
compete  for  the  mounting  Industrial  pay- 
rolls. Here  an  eastern  carpet  factory  con- 
strucU  a  $6,000,000  plant.  There  a  roofing 
materlala  company,  a  viscose  plant,  a  hosiery 
concern,  a  light  bulb  factory,  a  chemical  firm 
are  locating.  They  represent  all  kinds  of  en- 
terpfise,  and  they  are  animated  by  varying 
reasotis:  climate,  labor  supply,  raw  mate- 
rial*, new   nuu'^ts.   normal  expansion,  the 


desire  to  decentralize,  the  compulsion  of 
defense  needs,  the  deliberate  Inducements  of 
States  and  communities. 

They  hsve  one  common  need,  an  abundant 
supply  of  energy.  This  is  met  by  the  South's 
electric  power.  Its  petroleum  and  Its  nat- 
lu-al  gas. 

Industry's  demands  and  the  requirements 
of  mechanized  agriculture  have  given  rise 
to  a  unique  Industry  within  an  Industry, 
the  pipeline  providers  of  power.  They  bring 
fuel  to  heavy  industry  Itself  and  give  flexibil- 
ity to  the  whole  economic  scene  by  making 
oU  products  available  everywhere  in  the 
South  to  agriculture  and  for  transportaUon 
at  a  cost  cheaper  than  would  obtain  in  many 
areas. 

The  mounting  importance  of  the  plpe- 
Une  companies  and  the  South's  skyrocket- 
ing demand  for  the  products  they  carry  is 
evident  in  the  $63,000,000  expansion  pro- 
gram  of  the  Plantation  Pipe  Line  Co..  which 
Is  adding  707  miles  to  Its  1,261  miles  of  pipe- 
line that  carry  petroleum  products  to  seven 
Southern  States. 

Plantation  Pipe  Line  Is  a  symbol  not  only 
of  the  petroleum  industry's  many  aspects 
but  of  the  development  of  the  Southeastern 
States  which  It  laces  together  from  Ito  origin 
In  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  to  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
There  is  good  reason  why  its  main  Une  and 
lateral  Unes  have  been  expanded.  The  ex- 
pansion program,  which  will  be  finished  In 
December,  Is  predicated  upon  continuing  in- 
creased demand  for  petroleum  products 
throughout  the  Southeast.  And  that's  a 
confident  prediction. 

TO  back  It  up,  Charles  R.  Totmt*.  the 
North  Carolinian  who  has  been  president  of 
Plantation  since  its  formation  in  1040,  can 
point  to  the  consumption  figures  in  every 
State. 

"Take  Georgia,"  he  says.  "In  1935,  there 
were  some  432,000  motor  vehicles  In  the 
State  and  less  than  6.000  tractors.  Last  year 
there  were  approximately  050,000  motor  ve- 
hicles and  53,000  tractors.  In  1035.  Georgia 
consumed  about  270,000,000  gallons  of  gaso- 
line and  6,000,000  gallons  of  heating  oils. 
Last  year's  figures  were  774.562.000  gallons 
of  gasoline  and  60.004,000  gallons  of  beating 
oUs. 

"Our  business  Is  to  get  those  and  other 
petroleum  products  to  the  distributor  and 
ultimate  consumer  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
We  know  that  prices  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  Increased  from  1  to  3  cents  a  gallon. 
Were  it  not  for  Plantation,  the  area  it 
served  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  a  com- 
bination of  water  routes  (the  Atlantic,  the 
Gulf,  and  the  Mississippi)  and  overland  haul. 
And  we  know  also  that  the  South's  nearness 
to  the  source  of  oil  production,  refining,  and 
economical  transportation  is  going  to  be  as 
big  a  factor  in  ita  induatrial  development 
as  any  other." 

And  how  great  wiU  that  development  be? 
The  Southern  Association  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry, of  which  Mr.  Tounts  is  vice  presi- 
dent, will  tell  you  that  the  opportunities  in 
the  South  are  greater  than  anywhere  else. 
It  foresees  at  least  a  35  percent  industrial 
expansion  in  the  next  6  years.  At  that,  its 
estimates  are  conservatively  lower  than  those 
of  most  other  southerners. 

Plantation  is  as  southern  as  a  mint  Julep. 
Of  its  640  employees.  482  are  from  the  South 
and  34  from  the  Southwest.  Of  the  86  mem- 
bers of  the  supervisory  group.  56  are  from 
the  South  and  23  from  the  Southwest.  Of 
its  12  executives,  5  are  southerners  and  4 
southwestemers. 

And  this  southemnees  takes  the  shape  of 
friendly,  informal  reminders  of  the  nearness 
of  field  and  farm.  In  the  gleaming  pumping 
station  at  Bremen,  Ga.,  symbol  of  n»odem 
man's  mechanical  genius,  a  casually  typed 
notice  is  pinned  to  the  control  room  bulletin 
board.  It  is  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
Hay  Club,  and  It  reads: 

"We  decided  at  the  station  meeting  to  have 
a  fish  fry  with  sonxe  of  our  hay  money  at  the 


Bremen  Recreation  Center,  Friday,  July  27, 
beginning  at  5:30.  Kat  when  It  la  ready. 
Doing  the  cooking  oiu'selves." 

The  menu  lists  fried  fish,  hushpuppie*. 
slaw,  and  Coca-Cola. 

It  was  at  Bremen  too  that  the  May  36,  1951. 
rep<»t  of  the  comi>any's  private  fire  depart- 
ment on  its  public  fire  calls  enumerated  one 
which  Is  probably  without  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  fire -fighting: 

"No  fire,"  It  read.  "FUled  colored  baptiamal 
font." 

There  are  certain  directions  in  which  the 
major  industrial  developments  are  moving 
and  will  continue  to  nxtve. 

For  one,  the  petroleum  Indtistry  and  the 
petrochemical  Industry  which  stems  from  it 
are  and  will  be  largely  southern.  This  Is  per- 
haps the  most  significant  Industrial  fact  of 
all,  for  petroleum  Is  a  principal  source  of 
the  machine  age's  energy,  as  well  as  the  raw 
material  for  uncounted  thousands  of  every- 
day commodities,  from  synthetic  fabrics  to 
agricultural  sprays,  protective  coatings,  fer- 
tilizers, base  chemicals,  food  preservatives. 

Already,  the  South  leads  in  the  pro- 
duction of  textiles,  tobacco  goods,  fur- 
niture and  other  wood  and  pulp  prodtict*. 
To  theee  established  activities  are  being 
added  now:  the  proceeaing  of  agricultural 
end  products;  the  manufacture  of  newsprint 
from  pine  trees;  shipbuilding,  shipping  and 
related  occupations  in  the  great  southern 
ports  of  New  Orleans.  Hoiuton.  and  MobU*. 
Birmingham  has  long  proved  that  steel  fab- 
rication Is  not  exclusively  tMrthern.  We  can 
make  whatever  anyone  can  make,  the  indua- 
trial South  says  today. 

In  the  expanding  American  economy.  In  a 
nation  whose  defense  needs  and  tinforeseen 
population  growth  strain  the  existing  indus- 
trial productivity,  there  is  no  reason  for 
already  developed  sections  to  fear  unduly  the 
South's  competition,  although  there  have 
been  and  doubtless  wiU  be  some  community 
dislocations. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  be  both  proud 
of  and  heartened  by  what  is  hapjsenlng  In 
the  South.  For  here  live  nearly  40,000,000 
people,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
population.  If  their  vitality  and  the  re- 
sources of  their  region  were  to  be  dissi- 
pated or  unused,  the  Nation °s  economy  and 
its  very  safety  would  be  proportionately  Im- 
periled. As  the  southern  region,  on  the 
other  hand,  comes  to  match  the  national 
productive  and  purchasing  power,  the  restilt 
will  be  evident  In  the  American  worker's  in- 
come. 

And  the  South  is  on  its  way  to  achieving 
Just  such  goals.  Statistics  are  so  plentiful 
as  to  be  overwhelming,  but  here  are  a  sig- 
nificant few.  The  South's  textile  industry 
consumption  of  cotton  is  OOJ  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total.  The  South  produces  74  per- 
cent of  the  manufactured  tobacco  prodtict* 
and  one-third  of  the  household  furniture, 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  alxmfiinum. 
75  percent  of  the  rayon  and  80  (>ercent  of  the 
hosiery.  It  provides  more  than  a  third  of  the 
softwood,  two-thirds  of  the  hardwood,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  pulpwood. 

Look  at  it  another  way.  In  the  past  20 
years  southern  Income  payments  have  in- 
creased by  219  percent  against  the  Natlon'a 
137.  the  per  capita  income  rising  from  47 
percent  of  the  nonsouthem  average  to  65 
percent  in  1947  and  an  estimated  69  percent 
In  1950.  The  10-year  conKtructlon  Index  i* 
186  against  the  Nation's  116.  Significantly, 
in  its  agricultural  earnings,  cotton  provided 
46  percent  of  farm  income  in  1029  and  only 
37  percent  In  1948.  And.  more  significantly, 
the  farm  Income,  which  was  65  percent 
greater  than  the  manufacturing  income  in 
1039.  was  only  10  percent  greater  m  1948. 
even  though  it  has  itself  risen  from  $2,487,- 
000,000  in  1940  to  $8,250,000,000  in  1048. 

What  does  this  mean  In  human  terms? 
First  of  all.  It  Is  arresting  the  migration  of 
aouthemers  to  northern  industrial  centcta. 
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The  southerner  who  stays  at  home  Is  earn- 
ing more,  eating  better,  dressing  better, 
his  children  are  going  to  more  and  better 
•chools,  his  stricken  have  more  hospital  beds 
available,  his  health  Is  Improving,  bis  tnter- 
•sts  are  becoming  more  varied. 

Once  a  noted  photographer  did  a  plctur* 
book  about  the  South  named  You  Can  See 
Their  Paces.  It  was  a  tragic  If  one-sided 
portrayal  of  economic  misery  in  human 
terms. 

The  faces  are  different  now,  most  of  them, 
and  they  are  lit  by  hope.  The  racged  people 
of  the  hill  cabins  and  the  eottonfleld  shacks 
are  finding  Jobs  in  the  South's  Uttte  towns 
V  and  big  cities.  And  those  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  counties  and  States  In  which  they 
are  situated,  are  providing  their  citizens  with 
more  of  the  tools  euid  necessities  and  luxuries 
of  our  clvUlaatlon. 

We're  on  o\ir  way,  says  the  southerner, 
even  though  the  way  is  stin  long  and  rocky. 

The  South  sees  that  It  must  educate  Ita 
yoiug  people — all  of  them — on  a  level  with 
the  education  offered  the  young  elsewhere, 
particularly  in  the  technical  and  vocational 
ridlls.  Tills  program  is  already  under  way. 
The  South  Is  spending  today  on  education  a 
greater  slice  of  its  tax  dollar  than  any  other 
region,  and  that  tax  dollar  grows  with  the 
Increasing  Industrial  and  af'cultural  assets 
from  which  It  comes. 

The  South  sees  that  it  must  quicken  the 
restoration  of  worn-out  soils,  hasten  the 
burgeoning  programs  at  reforestation,  de- 
velop still  further  Its  bountiful  resources, 
and  further  harness  Its  water  power. 

The  South  sees  that  it  mvmt  overocnne  the 
lack  of  capital  funds  and  the  concurrent  de- 
pendence upon  absentee  ownerahlp — a  long- 
term  goal  but  capable  of  being  realised.  Th« 
State-sponsored  programs  to  help  finance 
new  Industries  offer  one  means.  Newly  cre- 
ated wealth  from  mineral  and  other  natural 
resources,  now  being  properly  developed,  to 
creating  working  capital  in  the  South  itaelf. 
The  Impetus  given  by  wartime  plant  con- 
struction was  and  contlnuee  to  be  another 
way  by  which  the  South  U  overcoming  Ita 
cai>lt«l  ahorttigt. 

The  South  le  aware  that  It  must  expand 
Its  IndustrUl  research  facilities  that  are  now 
only  6  percent  of  the  Nation's  total.  To  end 
this  unequal  pasltkm,  such  organizations  aa 
the  Southern  Reeearch  Inatltute,  the  Georgia 
Tech  Research  Institute,  and  the  Southern 
Aosodatlon  of  Science  and  Industry  and 
growing  numbers  of  individual  industrial  re- 
search bodies  have  been  created. 

Plaally,  more  and  more  of  the  South  to 
xeoognlBing  the  principle  of  equality  of  eco- 
nosnic  opportunity  for  all  groups  In  its  popu- 
latloti.  In  the  spirit  of  tolerance  which  must 
accompany  such  a  concept,  the  South  has 
Journeyed  far  from  its  viewpoint  of  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

The  challenges  add  up  to  a  large  order. 
But  the  South  has  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual  resources  to  nteet  them.  The  old 
difOcult  beginnings,  the  old  mistakes  belong 
now  to  the  past,  along  with  the  brighter  sym- 
bols in  which  the  South  stlU  glories.  The 
southerner  knows  that  he  is  on  his  way. 


Sted 


Wky  Not  Taft-Hartley 
AdiM? 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  fiL  BENDER 

cm  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATTVSS 

Wednetdaw,  AprU  9,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever elae  you  may  say  for  President  Tru- 


man's last  year  in  ofSce,  It  will  have  to 
be  described  as  historic.  By  seizing  the 
steel  Industry  of  the  Nation  and  placing 
It  imder  nominal  Government  control 
along  with  the  Nation's  railroads,  which 
have  been  under  such  regulation  lor 
more  than  a  year,  the  President  has  fo- 
cused public  attention  upon  the  limits 
to  which  such  seizures  may  extend. 

The  Acting  Director  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization was  asked  directly  whether  or 
not  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  had  been  dls- 
aossed.  He  replied.  "No  comment."  Biit 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  informed  re- 
porters that  seizure  of  the  steel  mills 
was  the  only  step  considered.  Under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  authority  to  obtain  an 
80-day  delay  in  work  stoppages  by  seek- 
ing an  injunction  against  the  union  with 
which  the  steel  industry  held  its  con- 
tracts. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  political  impli- 
cation of  the  Taft-Hartley  procedure 
which  led  President  Truman  to  his  de- 
termination to  ignore  it.  The  question 
remains  for  most  Americans,  Is  a  Presi- 
dent or  any  other  Federal  executive  ofB- 
cer  to  be  permitted  to  assert  doubtful 
legal  authority  to  perform  an  act  of  nm- 
tional  significance  when  the  Congress 
has  provided  him  with  a  method  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courts  and  repeatedly  used 
for  effective  aictkm? 

The  Prerident  has  been  trying  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  because 
he  is  determined  to  prevent  Senator  Tatt 
from  receiving  any  credit  for  its  use. 
Which  comes  first.  Mr.  Truman,  the  Na- 
tion or  the  perpetuation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  oflBce? 


Woald  the  RepvUicaa  Party  Wfa  Witk 


EXTENSION  OP  REliARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  19S2 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1940, 
1944,  and  1948,  the  Republican  Party 
nominated  for  President  me-too  candi- 
dates. We  deserved  to  lose,  and  we  did 
lose. 

Again  some  are  shouting  for  us  to  fol- 
low this  primrose  path — to  defeat  and 
disgrace.  Again  we  would  almost  cer- 
tainly lose. 

Yet  even  if  our  me-too  candidate  were 
elected  because  of  Fair  Deal  collabora- 
tion, we  would  still  lose,  because  the 
Roosevelt-Truman  policies  that  are 
wrecking  this  RepubUc  would  continue. 

In  1947,  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  pre- 
pared a  study  for  me  under  the  follow- 
ing Utle  "Summary  of  the  Major  Politi- 
cal Problems  Before  the  Country  in  the 
ElecUons  of  1940, 1944,  1946,  and  the  Is- 
sues That  Were  Raised  Therefrom 
Which  Allowed  Voters  To  Take  a  Stand 
on  Them." 


Here  are  the  words  of  that  expert  and 
unbiased  study  on  the  1940  and  1944 
Presidential  campaigns : 

The  ELacnox  or  IMO 

Three  main  problems  were  before  the 
country  during  this  campaign :  ( 1 )  The  ques- 
tion of  American  Intervention  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  which  was  then  developing 
In  Europe  and  the  Orient:  (2)  the  question 
at  New  Deal  administration  of  the  domestic 
economy,  and  (3)  the  question  of  a  third 
term  tor  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  President. 
the  late  WendeU  L.  WiUkle,  so  Interpreted 
these  Issues  that  the  voter  could  not  make 
a  choice  on  the  first  and  second  of  them.  Por 
Instance,  "he  refused  to  make  political  capi- 
tal out  of  the  President's  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  supported  the  conscription  bUl.  ap- 
plauded the  destroyer  deal,  and  urged,  as 
eloquently  as  the  President  himself,  'all  aid 
to  Britain.'  "  Moreover,  Wlllkie  approved  <rf 
most  of  the  New  Deal  domestic  reforms,  'nie 
only  clear-cut  field  of  disagreement  was  the 
manner  of  administering  these  programs,  and 
In  Republican  opposition  to  the  third  term; 
which  was  supported  by  moat,  but  not  aU. 
Democrats. 

TMm  BLacnoM  or  i»44 

"Mwrer  since  the  'era  of  good  feel  lag*  that 
elected  Monroe  baa  there  been  so  general  an 
agrecDMnt  among  Americans  of  good  wUl  on 
the  issues  of  a  presidential  rampalfn." 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  tke  Republican  candi- 
date, agreed  with  the  late  President  Roose 
▼elt  on  carrying  the  war  to  a  victorious  ooo- 
clualon:  there  was  general  agreement  that 
peace  should  be  bard  but  not  vlndtcUvc; 
there  was  also  agreement  that  the  United 
States  should  retain  ita  wartime  legiatotton 
on  the  draft  and  the  Armed  Foreee;  there 
was  even  agreement  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
plan,  from  which  was  to  iprLof  a  year  later 
the  United  Mattooa  organtaatton.  On  the 
home  front,  both  sides  screed  en  wartlnae 
controls,  veteran  aid.  and  a  speedy  rccon  ver- 
sion plan.  The  Issue  of  the  tariff,  for  many 
years  tbe  baali  of  preddentlai  flgtata.  was 
rendered  academic  by  conditions  of  war.  and. 
prior  to  that,  by  bipartisan  agreement  on  tlM 
ODrdeU  HuU  reciprocity  program. 

However,  there  was  oppoattton.  on  the  part 
or  tbe  RcpobUcan  candidate,  on  (1)  eipand- 
ing  Pederal  control  of  the  national  economy: 
(3)  the  encroarhment  of  the  national  Oov- 
emment  on  State's  rlghta  and.  (S)  to  tta« 
perpetuation  of  a  party  through  Oovemment 
spending.  The  fourth  term  also  was  an  la- 
•ue,  but  it  created  leas  of  a  public  stir  than 
did  the  third-term  struggle.  Inasmuch  aa 
war,  peace,  and  reconstruction  were  the  prin- 
cipal Issusa,  save  for  candidate  personalities, 
upon  which  tbe  voter  could  bate  a  choice. 

In  short,  the  1940  and  1944  campaigns 
were,  for  all  practical  purposes,  insipid 
and  iDsincere  popularity  contests. 

The  1948  campaign  is  remembered  as 
even  more  of  a  sham  and  coimterfeit 
than  either  1940  or  1944. 

Will  millions  of  Intelligent  and  honest 
Americans  lit  out  the  1952  election? 
Tou  can  expect  them  to  if  the  Repub- 
lican Party  does  not  offer  an  honest 
choice. 

Would  we  give  the  American  an  honest 
choice  with  a  candidate  who  has  given 
allegiance  to  administration  policies  for 
over  a  decade? 

No  riantUng  ballyhoo  about  a  candi- 
date's glamor  will  enable  us  to  duck  this 
question  come  election  day. 

They  say  an  elephant  has  a  long  mem- 
ory. Certainly  It  is  time  for  Republicans 
to  exercise  that  talent  and  not  repeat 
the  blunders  of  1940,  1944.  and  1948. 
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G>0trol  Over  Govcr«ment  Spenifinf 
Becomes  Essential 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oixoow 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVTS 

Wednesday,  Apnl  9.  1952 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  by  Max  Schaffer  in 
the  Seaside  (Oreg.)  Signal.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
the  House: 

CoimoL  Ovn  Oovcaicxirr  SPKNonro  Bccoicza 
KasximaL 

It  Is  characteristic  of  tne  times  that  the 
Plrst  National  Bank  of  Portland  Is  advertis- 
ing, on  behalf  of  Its  member  banks,  loans  for 
Income  tax  payments.  Except  for  those 
fortunate  persons  who  have  had  their  tax 
taken  out  of  their  wages  and  are  not  con- 
fronted with  an  annual  or  quarterly  finan- 
cial crisis,  the  advertlsment  offers  some  hope 
of  avoldlni;  penalties  and  other  legal  dlfflcul- 
ties  resulting  from  delayed  Income  tax  pay- 
ments. As  long  aa  your  credit  Is  good  and 
the  bank  holds  oirt  you  ean  get  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  your  tax.  Then  you  can 
spend  the  rest  of  the  year  paying  it  back. 

Taxes  have  become  intolerable.  This 
country  cannot  continue  to  carry  the  tax 
burden  Impoaed  upon  It  by  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. The  economy  of  the  Nation 
simply  cannot  continue  to  prosper  under  a 
tax  burden  which  swallows  up  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  national  income,  and  threatens 
to  take  much  more. 

It  U  obvloxis  that  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  provide  lU  Oovemment  with 
money  can  never  catch  up  with  Truman's 
ability  to  get  rid  of  It.  Bureaucrau  to  whom 
money  means  nothing:  ofBcials  who  believe 
that  the  way  to  continxied  prosperity  lies  in 
spending  borrowed  money;  polltlclana  who 
believe  that  the  way  to  elect  is  to  spend,  and 
radicals  who  believe  that  the  way  to  socialism 
lies  In  making  the  people  dependent  on  tbe 
Government — all  of  these  have  conspired  to 
provide  a  tax  burden  which  spells  bank- 
ruptcy for  tbe  United  States. 

There  is  one  reason,  and  one  reason  only, 
for  the  excessive  tax  burden  and  that  is 
waste.  Everything  done  by  the  Armed 
Paroes  U  characterised  by  waste.  Por  12 
years  the  forces  have  gotten  everything  they 
have  asked  for,  and  more.  They  have  made 
no  real  attempt  to  spare  the  taxpayer.  They 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  conception  of 
economy.  And  so  far  they  have  refused  to 
make  any  real  attempt  at  controlling  costs. 
They  are  still  operating  under  a  wartime 
psychology  which  excvises,  on  the  ground  of 
emergency,  every  sort  of  waste. 

But  they  are  not  alone  in  that  attitude. 
Every  Oovemment  bureau  has  been  exposed 
to  tbe  propaganda  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
spend  money,  and  lots  of  It.  Every  bureau- 
crat wants  to  expand  his  operation,  because 
the  more  people  he  employs  and  the  more 
money  he  spends  the  more  important  is  his 
position. 

Porelgn  aid  can  and  should  be  kept  to  rea- 
aonable  proportions.  Granting  that  it  is 
neceaaary,  it  certainly  is  not  necessary  to 
spend  the  American  taxpayer's  money  for  no 
better  purpose  than  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  people  aided  to  avoid  high  taxes.  The 
fact  Is  we  are  paying  out  bUllons  to  people 
who  are  not  taxed  nearly  so  heavUy  as  our- 
selves. 

It  la  argued  that  high  taxes  are  neceaaary  to 
prevent  Inflation.  That  is  true,  up  to  a  point. 
But  high  taxes  cannot  stop  inflation  when 


everything  else  the  Government  does  is  in- 
flationary. The  best  method  of  preventing 
inflation  is  to  Increase  the  production  of  con- 
sumer goods.  If  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Oovemment  employees  who  are  wasting 
their  time  on  the  Government  payroU  could 
be  put  to  work  producing  goods  it  woiUd  help 
to  prevent  inflation.  At  the  same  time  we 
recently  heard  an  Industrial  relations  expert 
claim  that  if  It  were  possible  to  eliminate 
restrictions  to  production  our  national  out- 
put would  go  up  50  percent.  And  that,  too, 
would  help  control  Inflation. 

Congress  is  by  no  means  blameless.  Every 
Congressman  has  his  own  pet  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  But 
actually  tbe  question  of  budgeting  money  has 
become  so  complicated  and  so  technical  that 
Congress  has  no  more  control  over  finances. 
President  Truman's  question.  "Where  are  you 
going  to  cut"  is  imanswerable  in  view  of  the 
inability  of  any  one  individual  to  understand 
the  ramifications  of  Government  business. 
It  is  Just  another  indication  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  become  so  big  that  it 
cannot  be  controlled  by  anyone. 

But  something  has  to  be  done.  In  some 
manner  Congress  must  get  control  of  the  sit- 
uation before  it  brings  disaster  upon  the 
Nation.  And  one  method  of  Impressing  that 
fact  on  Members  of  Congress  is  to  write  them. 
Do  It  today. 


Resolotkws  Adopted  by  the  Wisconsia 
DairyaieE's  Association  in  Fort  AtioB- 
son^Wis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wiacoNBiit 
IN  TBI  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  8, 1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 

the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  on  March  26,  1952: 

IMFOSTANCX  OF  DAIBTINO 

Next  to  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water 
we  drink,  comes  food  as  man's  greatest  life 
essential.  It  mtist  be  remembered  that  lead- 
ing the  food  parade  are  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts as  first  in  tbe  life  needs  of  civilized  man. 
Recently,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
change  from  dairying  to  other  types  of  farm- 
ing due  to  a  price  differential  unfavorable 
to  dairying.  However,  In  the  long  run,  no 
phase  of  agriculture  offers  a  more  reliable 
economic  standard  as  does  dairying.  No  kind 
of  production  is  more  conducive  to  the  much 
needed  concept  of  soil  erosion  prevention 
and  sou  fertlUty  building  as  does  dairy  farm 
operations. 

The  physical  structure  of  the  dairy  cow  is 
conducive  to  the  most  efficient  utilization 
of  good  forage,  hay,  pasture,  and  grassland 
products  in  general.  Wisconsin  is  favored 
by  climatic  conditions  that  make  our  State 
a  national  hay  and  grassland  center.  This 
favorable  situation  gives  us  a  nat\iral  ad- 
vantage that,  if  further  developed,  gives  ua 
an  ideal  production  advantage. 

Therefore  we  believe  It  Is  paramotmt  now 
to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  dependabiUty  and 
future  of  dairy  farming.  We  are  convinced 
that  In  the  long  run  the  stabUlty  at  rural 
life  and  endeavor  in  Wisconsin  Ues  In  the 
biUlding  and  improving  of  our  great  dairy 
enterprises. 


axsoLtmoiv  on  diskass  control 

Diseases  of  dairy  cattle  continue  to  cause 
serious  losses  to  dairy  farmers.  We  urge 
our  college  of  agriculture,  through  its  exper- 
iment station  work,  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  funds  avaUable  under  the  Hope-Flanagan 
Act,  to  conduct  Intensive  research  on  dairy 
cattle  disease,  particularly,  mastitis,  brucel- 
losis, vibriosis,  and  other  new  diseases  that 
are  being  foiuid  to  Infect  dairy  cattle.  Hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  is  a  constant  threat  to 
the  Uvestock  Industry  of  the  NaUon.  MU- 
llons  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  stop  it 
but  to  no  avail.  We  have  had  a  law  passed, 
by  Congress  in  1948,  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  build  a  research 
laboratory  to  study  ways  of  developing  a 
vaccine  to  control  the  dreaded  disease.  How- 
ever, no  appropriation  was  made  to  buUd 
such  a  laboratory.  We  tirge  Immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  Appropriations  Conunlttee  of 
Congreas  to  provide  funds  for  laboratory  and 
research  on  this  dreaded  disease,  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  our  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen.  We  also  iirge  that ' 
embargoes  be  continued  on  all  Mexican  and 
Canadian  livestock  and  livestock  products 
untU  such  time  as  all  danger  of  transmitting 
the  disease  has  ceased. 

axaoLtrnoN  on  oantT  iNSPXcxoas 

In  the  interest  of  disease  control,  we  ask 
that  aU  dairy  Inspectors  and  field  men  be  re- 
quired to  disinfect  all  footwear  when  leav- 
ing premises  of  the  farm  inspected.  A  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  be  sent  to  city  boards 
of  health  wherever  Wisconsin  dairy  producta 
are  marketed  to  milk  plants. 

LZVXBTOCX  SANITATXOir 

We  urge  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture through  the  livestock  sanitation 
division  to  provide  more  education  of  the 
sanitation  regiilatlons  for  livestock  dealers 
and  truckers  in  tbe  interest  of  disease  con- 
troL 

axBOLunoN  on 


Wisconsin  dairymen  and  veterinarians  are 
reporting  trouble  from  the  feeding  of  certain 
feeds  Including  calf  pellets.  We  recommend 
that  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture temporarily  restrain  the  sale  of  any  feed 
which  may  cause  the  Illness  of  Uvestock 
until  investigations  have  been  made  by  the 
department  and  such  feeds  have  been  found 
entirely  safe. 

JTTNIOB  rxn  Tuocnta  or  livcbtock 

Junior  fairs  in  Wisconsin  have  been  suc- 
cessfully conducted  on  the  Danish  system 
of  judging.  '  These  fairs  have  grown  and 
represent  hours  of  labor  by  4-H  and  PPA 
members.  The  20-percent  restriction  puts 
an  added  burden  on  the  Judge  and  tends  to 
discourage  Junior  exhibitors.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Dairymen's  Association  believes  that  this 
restriction  sho\ild  be  removed  and  the 
straight  Danish  system  be  carried  on. 
Throiigh  the  Judging  schools  conducted  by 
the  College  of  Agricultxire  Judging  can  be 
improved  and  competent  Judges  obtained.  A 
copy  of  the  resolution  be  sent  to  Charles 
Drewry,  supervisor  of  county  fairs  and  State 
board  of  agriculture. 

DAIBT  HONOB  KOLL  CERTU'ICATES 
It  is  no  small  achievement  for  a  dairyman 
to  make  an  average  of  350  pounds  or  more 
of  butterfat  per  cow  per  year.  In  recogni- 
tion Of  this  achievement  the  Wlsconsm 
Dairymen's  Association  and  the  dairy  hus- 
bandry department  of  the  CoUege  of  Agri- 
culture have  Issued  dairy  honor  roll  cer- 
tificates. Due  to  a  shortage  of  otace  help  In 
the  department  It  has  been  impossible  to 
compile  these  lists.  We  recommend  that 
the  yearly  herd  averages  as  compiled  by  the 
qualified  DHIA  supervisors  be  used  aa  the 
basis  for  making  these  awanls. 

TTSINO  DHU  aEOoaos 

Records  in  themselves  are  lifeless  and  un- 
interesting.    It  la  the  use  to  which 
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are  put  th*t  nuJua  them  eome  allTe  and 
wortb  while  keeping.  Records  that  are  uaed 
make  better  dairy  farmen.  better  feeder*, 
and  better  breeders  of  dairy  cattle. 

Too  many  of  oiir  DHIA  members  do 
not  take  full  advantage  of  the  story  these 
records  have  to  tell.  We  strongly  urge  all 
our  members  to  study  their  herd  records  and 
really  put  them  to  work  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent which  will  help  them  to  build  cow 
families  with  long  life  and  high  production, 
prove  sires,  and  do  a  better  Job  of  feeding 
and  culling  the  low  producers  to  the  end 
of  producing  a  better  Income  and  a  better 
llTliag  for  dairy-farm  families. 

atAKTOWai  AKD  YHS  DAIBT  OUUUaiMt 

Ho  phase  of  agrtculttire  employs  labor  more 
completely  and  consistently  throughout  the 
yew  than  the  dairy  Indiistry.  Our  dairy  In- 
dustry has  suffered  greatly  from  loss  of  man- 
power recruited  by  liMlustry  and  also  by  the 
military  sarrlces.  With  4XMM.000  lass  oows 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
and  with  a  reduction  of  more  than  200,000 
dairy  cows  in  Wisconsin  alone,  a  serious 
curtailment  in  milk  produetlon  has  taken 
place. 

We  bellcre  that  moblli nation  of  manpower 
in  America  should  mean  utiUaatian  of  man- 
power for  the  greatest  total  national  well- 
being.  It  is  our  feeling  that  this  should 
mean  no  unquestioned  priority  on  manpower 
favoring  any  group  and  that  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  total  prob- 
lem of  man{>ow«r  mobilization  so  that  neither 
industry,  agrlcultiire,  or  the  military  will 
suffer  on  one  hand  or  enjoy  priority  on  the 
other. 

We  recommend  that  a  system  of  per  man 
production  of  farm  products  be  establiahed 
on  the  basis  of  actiud  farm  products  pro- 
duced. We  feel  that  such  a  system  should 
be  applied  as  soon  as  possible.  Its  applica- 
tion should  resvilt  in  greater  uniformity  of 
policy  in  the  various  selective  service  boards. 
It  would  also  help  to  emphasire  tbe  impor- 
tance of  milk  production  to  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  national  well-being. 

OM  OOUHCnXZNS  TOOCTHBI 

There  is  great  need  for  more  coaacHltng 
between  purebred  breeders  of  dairy  cattle  and 
the  dairy  extension  department  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agrlcxilture  on  breeding  programs,  es- 
pecially in  the  selection  of  sires  for  artificial 
breeding.  We  need  the  early  tabulations  of 
the  records  of  daiighters  of  sires  used  In 
DHIA  so  that  more  good  sires  will  be 
available.  We  also  recommend  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  throiigh  their  extension 
activities,  encourage  the  use  of  good  bulls  In 
Individual  herds  to  preserve  and  further  de- 
velop good  cow  families. 


AicxBBCAM  naaT 

We  approve  the  enlarged  program  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association  for  increasing 
contributions  and  enlarging  Its  coverage  and 
urge  all  Wisconsin  dairymen  to  cooperate  in 
this  program  of  advertising  our  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  we  also  recommend  that  more  voice 
In  the  management  of  the  ADA,  both  State 
and  national,  be  given  to  the  milk  producing 
dairymen. 


WATIOMAL    DABT    OUUWUU. 

We  commend  and  encourage  the  work  of 
the  National  Dairy  Council  In  the  field  of 
consumer  education  among  schools  and 
adults  In  the  nutritional  value  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts through  the  work  of  local  dairy  coun- 
dla  in  marketing  areas. 

SCHOOL  LCMCH   PSOCaUM 

We  continue  to  support  the  properly  ad- 
ministered hot  Iiinch  programs  for  school 
Children  but  we  deplore  the  serving  of  butter 
•ubatltutas  in  school  lunches  and  aak  thai 
only  butter  be  provided. 

▼nmiro  icacBiitas 
Touth  is  drinking  milk  but  would  oonsnme 
ttore  If  made  readily  available.    Xberafor* 


w  urge  that  all  schools,  colleges  and  unl- 
varstttas  in  the  State  instaU  milk  and  dairy 
products  vending  machines  along  with  those 
Tending  machines  now  being  ussd  and  that 
a  copy  at  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Oovernor 
Kohler,  President  Pted  and  O.  B.  Watson, 
State  Supt.  oif  Schools. 

■asoLunoK  or  arracxAnoM 

We  wish  to  thank  the  city  of  Port  Atkinson, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  staff  of 
Hoard's  Dalr3rmen.  the  members  of  the  gen- 
eral convention  committee  of  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty for  their  splendid  help  in  making  this  con- 
Tention  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ABTHua  J.  GAnoL 

ilXLO    SWAMTOM. 

Elsmsi  Bxbo. 

SaAC   STAMCHnZLB. 
RT788ZLL  Fox. 


Gm4  Newf  ImAmtncamti 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 

cm 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVI8 

Tuesday.  Aprti  1,  1952 

Mr.     BENDER.       Mr.     Speaker,     the 

United  States  Seitate  has  Just  passed  a 
measure  creating  a  14-man  committee 
whose  job  it  will  be  to  keep  the  budgetary 
policies  of  the  administration  in  balance 
all  year  around.  Under  the  proposal 
Which  the  House  will  now  consider,  seven 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Cknunittees  will  be  per- 
mitted to  set  up  a  staff  of  experts  to 
watch  the  Oovemment's  business  opera- 
tions and  call  attention  to  what  goes  on. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the 
committee  would  report  on  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  all  programs  and  projects 
contemplated  along  with  a  projection  of 
future  spending.  On  the  theory  that 
any  expenditure  that  It  subjects  to  ex- 
amination and  careful  study  is  likely  to 
be  more  accurately  handled  than  any 
otter,  the  new  proposal  is  a  triumph  for 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

One  thing  is  certain:  The  Nation's 
lawmakers  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
growing  tendency  of  America's  citiaens 
to  question  every  Federal  appropriation. 
We  have  suddenly  discovered  that  Fed- 
eral money  Is  our  money,  and  we  ought 
to  know  what  happens  to  UL 


WasUta  Valley  Flood-PrevcniiM 
Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  i-ari.AwnwA 
IN  THS  HOUSS  OP  REPRSSENTATTVB 

WedTiesday.  AjrrU  9,  1952 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
onder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in. 
elude  my  statement  before  the  Senat* 
Committea  on  Agricultural  Approprl*. 


tlons  relative  to  the  Washita  Valley 
flood-prevention  program: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  traveled  in  many 
foreign  coxmtries  and  have  noted  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  where  their  soil  has 
eroded  and  washed  away.  Although  I  hava 
not  traveled  in  7  years,  I  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  those  conditions.  It  made  me 
want  to  do  my  part  to  aid  in  saving  the  three 
remaining  inches  of  soil  on  this  earth. 

I  farmed  18  years,  and  with  my  background 
of  6  years  of  service  on  the  House  Committee 
on  iVSi'lcuiture,  coupled  with  my  association 
with  all  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma  during  the 
t  years  I  have  served  In  Congress  out  of  the 
last  11  yeara.  I  can  truly  appradata  the  ef- 
forts of  Dave  Vaodivler,  L.  X,.  lialea.  Dick 
Longmire.  George  Hutto,  and  the  Waahlta 
Valley  Plood  Control  Council:  also  the  efforts 
of  our  Governor's  representative,  Ira  Huskey, 
to  obtain  an  appropriation  of  at  least  SS.OOO.- 

000  of  flood  funds,  which  represenu  about 

1  percent  of  funds  for  such  purpose  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  Red  Cross  chairman 
for  Oraer  County.  OkU.:  wa  had  a  very  seri- 
ous flood  at  Hanomon.  Okla.  I  raised  funds 
to  relieve  the  suffering  on  that  occasion.  I 
noted  the  great  loss  in  property.  life  and  soU 
on  that  data.  Later,  in  1988.  1940.  1941,  and 
latsr  ysara.  my  good  friends.  Mrs.  Oten 
Ooates.  Dr.  M.  W.  Hoover  (of  Klk  City) .  and 
B.  B.  flavsge  (now  deceaasd).  and  Bob  Allsa. 
of  Hammoa.  showed  me  their  plaias  for  a 
real  soil-cooaervation  and  flood -control  pro- 
gram on  the  Washita  River. 

neven  years  ago,  on  thm  day  following  my 
Democratic  nomination  to  Oongresa.  I  at- 
tanded  a  meeting  of  citiaens  from  western 
Oklahoma  at  Chlckaaha,  Okla.,  who  were  in- 
terested in  proawting  a  tong-range  program 
for  ooatrol  of  the  WMhlta. 

About  4  or  S  years  ago  I  was  out  of  Con- 
gress one  term,  but  because  of  my  great  in- 
tanst  in  thU  program  I  attended  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  big.  new  detenUon  dams  at 
Oowden  and  Cloud  Chief,  along  with  Dr. 
Hugh  Bennatt,  Chief  of  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Ssrvlea.    I  did  this  at  my  own  expense. 

About  3  years  ago.  I  went  with  160  local 
famllt*^  and  viewed  the  Bamita  Creek  area, 
and  later  urged  the  department  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  local  citiaens  *>w1 
build  detention  dams  there,  rather  than 
to  flood  rich  alfalfa  bottoma.  On  other  oc- 
caalons  I  have  gone  with  the  8CS  ofllclals 
to  visit  worth-whila  projects  in  most  of  tha 
23  western  Oklahoma  oovmtlas. 

During  the  last  year  I  have  conferred  with 
my  good  friend,  Ed  McVicker  at  caiickaaha, 
who  will  have  charge  of  the  04  different  proj- 
ects In  the  Washita  Basin  as  the  engineer  in 
charge.  I  learned  of  the  great  beneflts  to 
be  derived  as  a  result  of  these  conferences. 

There  are  IB  counUes  In  western  Oklahoma, 
mostly  In  our  new  congressional  district. 
Where  most  of  the  floods  occur.  A  year  ago 
we  had  some  serious  floods  out  there.  I 
walked,  drove,  and  flew  over  the  areas,  ^M 
obtained  assistance  for  several  affected  areas 
from  varioxis  agencies;  however,  the  loss  of 
life,  property,  and  soil  can  never  be  repaired. 
The  water  must  be  stopped  where  it  falls. 
It  win  be  a  program  of  prevention,  recovery, 
and  Improvement  if  this  committee  heeds 
our  request.  Otnr  water  tables  are  dropping. 
This  damages  our  water  supply  for  cities  and 
towns,  our  deep-vrell  spray  irrigation,  and 
endangers  our  future  progreas  and  develop- 
ment. Oklahoma's  rainfaU  is  small,  yet. 
When  it  floods  we  really  have  a  downpour. 

Western  Oklahoma  is  first  In  alfalfa  seed. 
cotton,  peanuts,  graln-sorghums,  and  among 
the  first  In  the  production  of  wheat,  broom- 
corn,  and  cattle. 

This  Is  really  a  matter  of  economy.  The 
project  win  soon  pay  Itself  out.  I  beUevs 
thatso  strongly  that  I  waited  4  hours  to 
testify  before  a  House  committee  7  years 
ago  to  secure  the  Initial  115.000 .000  author- 
isation, and  appealed  to  the  committee  chair» 
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man.  Will  Whlttlngton,  at  that  time  for 
funds. 

The  50.000  slgnatxires  being  presented  to 
you  by  Mr.  Dave  Vandlvler  and  Mr.  Dick 
Longmire  today  represent  genuine  signa- 
tures of  farmers  and  interested  persons  re- 
siding in  the  Washiu  River  area  and  not 
other  sections  of  Oklahoma. 


Deaial  of  Natural  Gat  Heat  to  the 
DiMbled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIn'f.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  9.  1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  in  order  to 
provide  for  necessary  national  defense 
authorized  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  regulate  the  sale  of  natural  gas 
and  the  Congress  wrote  into  the  legisla- 
tion that  the  States  having  regulations 
would  be  exempt  from  such  Federal  con- 
trol.   The  Petroleum  Administration  for 
D3fense   in  administering  the  Defense 
Production  Act  for  the  sale  of  natural 
gas  for  residence  use  granted  an  addi- 
tional percenUge  to  the  various  States 
imder  its  control  so  that  they  might  take 
care  of  hardship  cases.     A  legless  veteran 
of  Elyrla.  Ohio,  who  can  only  move  about 
In  a  Chair  and  on  ramps  in  a  specially 
built  house,  made  application  to  the  Util- 
ities Commis-sion  of  Ohio  for  allowance 
of  gas  heating.     The  State  of  Ohio  was 
one  of  those  who  claimed  exemption  un- 
der the  Defense  Production  Act  in  that 
it  had  its  own  regulations  with  reference 
to  the  sale  of  natural  gas.    The  Utilities 
Commission  of  Ohio,  even  though  pre- 
sented with  all  the  facts  and  the  terrible 
hardship  of  being  wl*hout  legs,  blandly 
said  tliat  it  would  not  consider  any  hard- 
ship case  and  even  refused  the  plea  of  a 
legless  veteran  who  served  in  World  War 
II.  although  the  Federal  Government  In 
admlnisterUig    the   Defense   Production 
Act  with  reference  to  the  use  of  natural 
gas  for  residence  use  since  August  1950, 
allowed  additional  natural  gas  so  that 
special  hardship  cases  might  be  relieved. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  legless 
veteran  who  can  only  move  about  in  a 
wheel  chair  and  has  his  house  built  with 
ramps,  should  have  been  granted  gas  to 
heat  his  house,  on  such  a  special  hard- 
ship case,  as  well  as  to  those  similarly 
situated.    Nevertheless  it  was  refused.    I 
am  informed  through  the  public  press  as 
of  March  15  that  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  reports  that  Ohio  leads  all  other 
States  In  the  amount  of  natural  gas  held 
in  undergroimd  storage,  and  that  Ohio's 
gas  reserve  jumped  from  658.800.000,000 
cubic  feet  In  1950  to  689,100,000.000  cubic 
feet  in  1951. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  beyond  understand- 
ing why  a  legless  veteran  of  World  War 
II  is  denied  natural  gas  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  Ohio  leads  all  other 
States  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
natural  gas  held  In  storage  and  Increased 
its  volu-ne  from  May  1951  down  to  March 


16,  1952,  as  reported  by  American  Gas 
Association  and  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.    For  what  purpose  should  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio  pile 
up  the  greatest  natural- gas  storage  in 
the  country,  taking  it  away  from  legless 
veterans  and  other  hardship  cases  who 
simply  want  natural  gas  for  the  purpose 
of    existence.    Certainly    such    refusal 
further  penalizes  disabled  veterans  by 
building  up  an  increase  and  having  the 
greatest    natural-gas    reserve    in    the 
United  States,  and  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  denying  exemptions  to  such  States 
who  refuse  to  recognize  totally  disabled 
hardship  cases  and  legless  persons,  even 
when  the  Petroleum  Administration  for 
Defense  granted  additional  uses  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  hardship  cases  to  States  who 
are  not  under  the  exemption,  regardless 
of  the  amount  in  storage  and  the  State 
of  Ohio  has  the  greatest  reserve  in  the 
country.    The  flat  denial  of  considering 
hardship  cases  of  the  disabled  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio  goes 
beyond  what  the  Federal  Government 
thought  desirable  for  national  defense. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  in  considering 
the  Defense  Production  Act  now  under 
copsideratlon.  to  call  before  the  com- 
mittee the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  Ohio  as  to  whom  it  has  granted  addi- 
tional natural  gas  since  August  1951, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  refused  to  con- 
sider for  residential  heating,  hardship 
cases  of  the  disabled   and  infirm,  the 
totally  disabled  and  those  of  legless  vet- 
erans who  desperately  need  natural  gas 
for  heating  purposes  while  at  the  same 
time  the   utilities   commission  has  in- 
creased and  has  the  greatest  reserve  of 
natural  gas  of  any  State  of  the  Union 
at  the  expense  of  the  sick,  infirm,  totally 
disabled  and  legless  veterans,  while  at 
the  same   time  the  Federal  Petroleum 
Administration  has  granted  and  given 
increased  gas  for  hardship  cases  to  States 
under  its  controL 


Sensible  Limitation  of  Military 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHuarrTS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  9.  1952 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment to  limit  military  spending  to 
$46,000,000,000  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  primary  reason  why  I  am  sup- 
porting it  is  because  of  intense  convic- 
tion the  people  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  all  the  American  people,  de- 
sire Congress  to  energetically  reassume 
their  constitutional  control  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  in  conscientious  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  existing  waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  duplication  thereby  affording 
some  relief  to  our  heavily  overburdened 
taxpayers. 


The  people  of  this  country  are  sick 
and  demoralized  at  the  continuing  reve- 
lations of  wasteful  spending,  misuse  of 
public  funds,  and  lavish  expenditures  by 
the  military  without  regard  to  the  fact 
that  each  and  every  penny  of  that  prof- 
ligacy comes  out  of  the  hard -earned  pay 
of  the  average  American  citizen. 

This  demonstration  of  revived  deter- 
mination of  the  Congress  to  prudently 
control  the  public  money  will  be  the 
greatest  morale  uplift  the  American  tax- 
pajrers  have  been  given  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  do 
not  retain  confidence  in  their  duly  elect-  , 
ed  Government  Representatives  then 
even  the  most  astronomical  appropria- 
tions of  money  will  not  save  us  from  na- 
tional disintegration  and  Communist 
tjrranny.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  dollars 
appropriated  that  will  save  this  country 
in  the  long  run;  it  is  only  a  morally  con- 
fident people  united  in  common  respect 
for  proper  Government  authority  that 
has  ever  preserved  a  nation  in  time  of 
emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  well  know 
that  many  times  during  these  past  5 
years  I  have  repeatedly  stated  my  belief 
that  the  not  too  subtle  strategy  of  the 
Communist  leaders  is  to  encourage  us  to 
spend  ourselves  into  national  bankruptcy 
and  thus  take  over  our  country,  and  the 
world,  without  the  necessity  of  engaging 
in  any  real  war.  I.  and  I  think  a  good 
many  of  my  fellow  Representatives  here, 
am  determined  not  to  become  an  un- 
witting Russian  ally  in  that  cunning 
Communist  purpose,  which  is  another 
reason  this  amendment  should  be  ap- 
proved at  this  time. 

When  the  Kremlin  observes  concrete 
evidence  of  the  resolution  of  this  Con- 
gress to  wisely  tighten  the  haphazard 
loose  purse  strings  of  our  national  spend- 
ing, it  is  reasonable  to  hope  it  may  pro- 
mote a  more  peacefully  cooperative  atti- 
tude on  their  part;  it  is  certainly  worth 
the  try  on  all  counts. 

I  think  the  argument  that  this  sensi- 
ble appropriation  limitation  will  danger- 
ously retard  military  production  has 
already  been  clearly  refuted.  Of  course, 
nobody  will  deny  that  there  must  be  suf- 
ficient money  for  our  essential  military 
defense  needs,  and  no  one  has  been  a 
stronger  advocate  for  adequate  defense 
protection  than  I. 

Let  us  fully  understand  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  not  yet  even  ex- 
pended the  money  previously  authorized, 
even  with  all  their  questionable  enthu- 
siasm to  do  so  and,  if  any  sudden  Com- 
munist attack  or  onslaught  should  come. 
God  forbid,  thfen  ttie  Congress  will 
promptly  and  competently  legislate  to 
place  the  Nation  on  a  war  footing:  that 
is  what  the  Congress  Is  for  and  I  trust  no 
imaginative  utterances  will  try  to  hide 
that  fact  and  becloud  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple  factor  In- 
volved In  this  amendment  action  is  the 
absolute  need  of  wise  economy,  not  just 
in  the  military  alone,  but  throughout 
all  Government  departments.  We  are 
here  dealing  especially  with  the  military 
appropriation  because,  of  course,  in  this 
mobilization  period  it  is  far  and  away 
the  greatest  item  in  the  budget  and,  C3 
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you  know,  thai  budget  Is  deplorably  an« 
balanced.  The  people  of  this  Nation  are 
desperately  in  need  of  all  the  legitimate 
taxation  relief  we  can  give  them;  they 

are  universally  and  urgently  asking  us, 
their  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  be 
careful  with  the  money  they  work  hard  to 
get  and  this  is  an  opportunity  to  give 
them  a  reassuring  answer.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  here  tnily  doubts  the  prac- 
tical foolishness  of  just  casually  handing 
to  any  Government  agency  every  dollar 
they  walk  in  and  ask  for;  it  is  perhaps 
only  natural  that  they  shall  overestimate 
and  exaggerate  the  amounts  they  claim 
they  need.  In  common  sense  recogni- 
tion of  that  tendency,  and  in  particular 
recognition  of  the  great  part  of  the 
yearly  earnings  of  the  average  working 
person  that  is  taken  from  him  to  support 
Government  commitments  today,  it  is 
Just  our  duty  and  obligation  to  require 
the  military,  and  all  other  agencies,  to 
make  every  effort  to  keep  their  expendi- 
tures within  reasonable  bounds  and  in 
accOTd  with  what  our  domestic  economy 
can  stand. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  if  ovu:  do- 
mestic economy  disintegrates  then  no 
mobilization  program  will  suffice  for  our 
siurvival.  The  hour  to  put  four-wheel 
brakes  on  reckless  and  wanton  Govern- 
ment spending  has  come  to  this  Nation 
now  even  as  it  did,  and  went  unheeded. 
In  those  great  countries  that  have  long 
since  disappeared  into  obscurity.  I  hope 
we  will  profit  from  their  experience  by 
making  this  gesture  that  will  imdoubt- 
edly  lead  to  retrenchment  and  a  com- 
plete review  of  currently  vast  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  these  past  4 
years,  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  As  is  so  well  known,  the 
Expenditures  Committee  acted  upon  the 
presidential  reorganization  plans  based 
on  the  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions. Almost  half  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations  have  been 
adopted,  with  tremendous  savings  re- 
sulting, and  I  am  proud  to  say  I  voted  for 
them  all.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  remain  in  session  in  order 
to  act  upon  the  remaining  Commission 
plans  that  will  insure  even  greater  Gov- 
ernment economy  and  thereby  add  that 
much  more  confidence  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people  that  we,  as  their 
representatives,  are  doing  our  level  and 
honest  best  to  fulfill  their  trust  in  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  October,  I  conscien- 
tiously cast  my  vote  against  the  new  tax 
bill  to  place  added  bxu-dens  upon  the 
American  wage  earners.  I  voted  against 
it  with  the  hope  tfiat  its  defeat,  at  that 
time,  would  force  a  more  diligent 
scrutiny  of  all  Government  agency 
budgets.  If  that  were  done,  I  was  con- 
vinced a  multitude  of  unnecessary, 
superfluous  Items  could  be  pruned  from 
each  budget  and  appropriation  author- 
izations would  be  given  only  for  the  most 
basically  essential  needs  of  the  various 
Departments.  I  was  convinced  then, 
and  still  um,  that  the  total  result  would 
have  been  a  submission  of  a  tax  reve- 
nue bill  to  cover  only  the  most  urgent 


emergency  needs  of  this  Nation.  During 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  tax-rev- 
enue bill,  it  was  my  obeervation, 
strengthened  from  past  personal  experi- 
ence, that  not  enough  factual  informa- 
tion is  given  to  congressional  commit- 
tees, nor  to  the  entire  membership  of 
Congress,  to  prudently  act  on  appropria- 
tion bills  that  come  before  us.  The  var- 
ious congressional  committees  all  do  a 
splendid  job  spending  many  weary  hours 
questioning  and  probing  for  the  real 
facts.  However,  they  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  resources  to  match  the 
knowledge  and  study  of  the  various 
agency  proponents  who  come  before  us 
asking  huge  sums  of  money  for  their  in- 
dividual agency. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  on  this  subject 
because  ever  since  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  very 
deeply  felt  there  is  vital  need  for  a  spe- 
cial professional  staff  to  aid  the  com- 
mittees and  the  Members  ha  getting  full 
and  complete  factual  information  on 
Govenmient  agency  budgets.  With  the 
help  of  such  an  Investigative  body  of  re- 
search experts,  we  could  realistically  ex- 
amine these  tremendous  appropriation 
requests,  checking  details  and  challeng- 
ing figures  presented  by  the  partial  rep- 
resentative of  the  particular  Govern- 
ment department,  such  as  the  military. 
While  the  creation  of  such  a  qualified 
personnel  staff  would  cost  a  little  money 
for  adequate  salaries.  It  would  inevitably 
lead  to  great  saving  reductions  in  cut- 
ting out  the  padding,  duplication,  and 
hidden  expendltiures  everybody  knows  Is 
habitually  Included  by  all  agencies  when 
they  submit  their  annual  budget  de- 
mand. I  earnestly  pray  that  action  in 
this  direction  will  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future. 

In  siunmary.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  sup- 
port for  this  amendment  limitation  on 
military  spending  because  it  is  our  clear 
duty,  in  responding  to  the  demand  of 
the  American  j)eople,  to  stop  reckless 
military  spending ;  because  it  will  create 
a  wholes(Mne  influence  throughout  all 
Government  agencies,  by  giving  fair 
warning  to  agency  officials  that  Con- 
gress is  at  last  tightening  the  loose 
pursestrlngs :  because  it  will  healthfully 
protect  our  domestic  economy;  because 
It  will  Inevitably  lead  to  a  long-needed 
complete  overhauling  examination  of  all 
Govenmient  expenditures;  because  It 
will  retard  fiirther  threatening  Inflation 
of  the  dollar;  because  It  will  promote  tax 
relief  to  the  overbm-dened  working  man 
and  woman  and  because  it  will  renew  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
their  elected  representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  will  not 
In  any  way  jeopardize  defense  opera- 
tions. It  will  bring  financial  order  out 
of  chaotic  figuring.  It  will  serve  notice 
to  the  military,  and  all  Govenunent 
agencies,  that  Justifiable  expenditures 
will  be  approved,  but  no  more  blank 
checks  will  be  banded  out  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  Congress. 


Tribote*  ef  Fonncr  Members  of  Oklakoaa 
DelegatioB  to  CoBfres«maB  Gt«rft 
Scbwabe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  amsoMOMA 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  RIPRXSZNTATlVn 

Wednesdaw,  AprU  9.  1952 

Mr.  WICKEiiSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  Include  the  remarks  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  in  trib- 
ute to  my  friend  and  coUeagiw.  George 
Schwabe.  whose  untimely  paadng  has 
deeply  grieved  us  all.  I  include  the  re- 
marks submitted  by  United  States  Sena- 
tor Elmer  Thomas,  Congressman  Wesley 
E.  Disney,  and  Congressman  Dixla 
Gilmer: 

Oioacs  B.  ScHWAas  . 
George  B.  Sciiwabe  waj  my  frtend  for  man 

than  a  third  of  a  century.  Karly  in  our 
acquaintanceship  I  came  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate his  fine  qualJtlea.  I  served  with 
him  In  the  OkUhoma  Legislature  and  later 
In  the  Congreas  of  ttoe  United  SUtes.  I  al. 
ways  knew  hla  vlewpotnt  on  public  matters 
and.  knowing,  I  waa  never  dlsappolo'etf. 
When  he  considered  and  determined  an  iaaue 
the  matter  was  considered  concluded. 

Congressman  Schwabe  had  no  earthly  maa- 
ter  other  than  the  best  Interests  of  his  con- 
stituency and  his  country.  While  represent- 
ing but  a  district,  yet  be  served  equally  weQ 
his  State  and  Nation. 

In  his  pasting  otir  country  has  lost  •  stat«e- 
man,  the  Congteas  has  lost  a  faithful  worker. 
OUahoma  has  lost  a  valuable  Representative. 
his  family  has  lost  an  Ideal  husband  and 
father,  and  along  with  many  others  I  have 
lost  a  friend. 

XLMEB  TBOMAa. 

Csoaox  B.  Schwabs 

When  the  grim  reaper  strikes  one  of  our 
friends,  we  involuntarily  take  stock  of  their 
careers  and  of  our  own  relations  to  the  de- 
ceased. 

It  was  not  my  prlvUege  to  serve  with 
Congressman  George  Schwabe  In  the  Con- 
gress. When  I  retired  after  14  yean  of  Berr- 
Ice  from  membership  m  the  House  represent- 
ing the  rirst  Oklahoma  DUtrlct.  Congress- 
man Schwabe  succeeded  me.  I  did,  however, 
•erve  with  him  for  two  terms  in  the  Okla- 
homa Leglslatiire  and  he  presided  In  hla 
second  term  over  the  house  of  representa- 
tlvss  as  speaker,  ms  service,  as  expected. 
was  marked  by  fairness  and  was  evidenced 
by  the  judicial  temperament  that  character- 
ized his  life.  I  came  to  know  htm  weU  »»mI 
to  like  and  respect  him. 

Thereafter  we  both  practiced  law  at  Tulsa 
until  1030  when  I  was  elected  to  Congress 
Our  contacts  were  uniformly  friendly  and 
respectful. 

Btt  service  as  Congreannan  was  of  the 
highest  order.  He  wae  attentive  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  was  of  the  friendly  type 
that  characterized  his  practice  and  his  mem- 
bership in  the  legislature. 

I  can  say  of  Congressman  Schwabe  tliat 
he  typified  a  high  order  of  American  citizen- 
ship both  In  private  life  and  In  his  public 
service.  He  was  scrupulously  honest  and 
was  known  as  a  man  who  was  alert  to  keep- 
ing his   word.     His  family  life  was  esem- 
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^sry.    As  a  good  friend,  a  good  citizen,  and 
a  good  Congressman,  I  deplore  his  passing. 
Wssixr  E.  DisNiT, 
Former  Member.  House  of  Repre^ 
tentativet.  Firtt  Congre$sional  Dis- 
trict, Oklahoma. 

Gxoaos  B.  Schwabs 

It  waa  my  prlvUege  to  know  Hon.  George 
B.  Schwabe  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  lawyer. 
He  combined,  with  his  personable  cbaracter, 
the  highest  type  of  profeeslonal  ethics.  He 
was  energetic  and  sincere  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  Representative  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Oklahoma.  I  Join 
With  the  many  who  mourn  his  passing. 

Dnos  OOJCSB, 
Former   Member.   House    of   Repre- 
sentativej.  First  Congressional  DiS' 
trict,  Oklahoma, 


Broadcattiaf  b  tbc  Uaited  SUtet 

I  

E3CTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

I  or  OKLAlK>lCA 

IN  THl  SniATK  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Thunday,  AprU  10.  19 52 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered on  April  2,  1952,  by  Hon.  Paul  A. 
Walker.  Chairman.  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  before  tie  thirtieth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Radio  and  Television  Broad- 
casters, at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 
Chicago,  ni. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko. 
as  follows: 

As  a  clttsen  of  the  great  SUts  of  Oklahoma. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  this  association  on 
the  signal  honor  that  my  State  has  just  con- 
ferred upon  your  president.  Harold  Fellows 
besides  being  a  dUUngulshed  broadcaster 
and  administrator,  has  achieved  a  new  dis- 
tinction. Gov.  Johnston  Murray,  of  Okla- 
homa, has  appointed  him  a  conunodore  In 
the  Oklahoma  navy. 

I  am  confident.  Conunodore.  that  you 
bring  ample  qualifications  to  this  responsl- 
Me  assignment.  Anyone  who  can  steer  a 
aafe  course  amid  the  shoals,  the  reefs,  the 
riptides,  the  squalls,  and  the  gales  of  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  will  have  no  dUBc\Uty 
nsTlgatlng  the  waters  of  Oklahoma. 

•  •  •  •  • 
But  seriously,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this. 

If  ever.  Is  a  time  for  us  to  keep  our  face  bo 
the  future  of  American  broadcasting. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Television  has  gotten  off  to  a  wonderful 

start.  The  rapidity  of  Its  development  has 
confounded  even  the  experts. 

And  yet,  despite  this  progress,  we  are  today 
for  the  most  part  only  at  the  frontier  of  this 
new  domain  of  broadcasting.  The  emotions 
of  ezp>ecuncy,  hope,  and  excitement  with 
which  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  open- 
ing of  this  domain  remind  me  of  the  open- 
ing of  another  historic  American  frontier. 
This  was  the  first  great  nm  for  the  unas- 
algned  lands  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  time  was  high  noon.  April  23,  188B. 

Oklahoma  was  America's  last  homestead- 
Ing  frontier  and  thousands  of  prospective 
settlers  wars  lined  up  along  that  frontier  for 


the  commencement  of  the  big  run.  They 
came  from  aU  parts  of  the  United  States, 
thrilled  by  the  dreams  of  new  opportunities 
and  vast  wealth. 

They  were  feverish  with  Impatience  and 
anticipation  even  as  the  prospective  teie- 
Tlslon  builders  of  today.  Some  of  the  more 
vociferous  of  them  had  t>een  urging  or  "boom- 
ing" the  opening  of  these  rich  lands  to 
settlers  for  some  time  and  hence,  came  to  be 
known  as  boomers. 

I  needn't  teU  you  that  we  bave  plenty  of 
"boomers"  right  here  In  this  hall  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  television  frontier. 

And  even  as  today,  there  was  the  Oovsm- 
ment  holding  up  the  parade. 

There  was  a  freeze  on.  No  one  was  to 
cross  the  frontier  until  noon.  Federal  sol- 
diers lined  the  border  to  hold  back  the  mill- 
ing multitudes. 

FlnaUy  at  high  noon  the  bugle  sounded. 
And  there  began  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  most  sensational  scrambles  for  new 
land  in  our  history.  Some  ran  as  fast  as 
their  feet  could  carry  them.  Others  sank 
their  spurs  into  their  horses  and  galloped 
like  the  wind.  Some  traveled  by  covered 
wagon,  and  some  hung  on  by  their  fingertips 
to  overcrowded,  slow-moving  trains. 

They  swarmed  over  the  land.  They  drove 
stakes  into  the  ground  to  secure  their  claims. 

Yes;  it  Is  true  that  here  and  there  some  of 
the  more  daring,  more  adventurous  pioneers 
sneaked  past  the  soldiers  and  Jumped  the 
gun.  They  were  known  as  "sooners."  That 
was  a  term  of  opprobrium  for  a  long  time, 
but  today  it  connotes  ambition  and  enter- 
prise, and  Oklahoma  is  proud  to  call  her- 
self by  the  sobriquet,  the  Sooner  State. 

In  time  there  were  other  runs,  and  in  time 
the  hopes  of  most  of  the  settlers  for  fertile, 
prosperous  farms  or  a  business  of  their  own 
came  true.  And  for  others,  there  were  un- 
dreamed of,  fabulous  fortunes  in  specula- 
tions and  In  the  discovery  of  oU  and  gas. 

Today  the  homesteading  frontiers  ot 
America  are  gone. 

But  we  are  at  another  kind  of  frontier,  a 
new  frontier  in  the  ether.  Again  In  this 
wonderful  Nation  of  ours  we  are  offered  new 
opportunities  for  fame  aiul  fortune,  for  add- 
ing to  the  real  wealth  of  the  Nation,  for 
raising  our  standard  of  living,  for  contribut- 
ing to  the  general  welfare,  for  unprece- 
dented access  to  information,  education,  and 
entertainment. 

Truly  a  challenging  and  awescHne 
prospect. 

Many  of  you  altting  around  theee  lunch- 
eon tables  this  noon  tiave  good  reason  to 
dream  of  high  success  and  substantial  for- 
tunes by  staking  your  claims  in  this  newly 
opened  strip  of  the  radio  spectrxim. 

As  ah  assurance  of  this,  we  need  only  ex- 
amine the  figures  of  the  television  stations 
now  on  the  air.  Last  year,  with  only  14,000,- 
000  sets  in  existence  and  only  108  stations 
on  the  air,  the  television  industry  had  an 
income,  before  Federal  taxes,  of  ouxe  thanx 
$43,000,000. 

The  03  Independent  stations  made  SO 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  networks  obtained  a  greater  propor. 
tlon  of  their  Income  from  Infant  TV  than 
they  did  from  30-year-old  AM. 

With  profits  like  these,  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  the  boomers  are  booming  with  unparal- 
leled sound  and  fury  for  the  immediate 
opening  and  development  of  this  promised 
land? 

And  then  there  are  the  tens  of  mlUiorxs  of 
the  public  living  outside  the  range  of  tele- 
vision who  are  demanding  this  new  broad- 
casting service  with  ever-mountihg  vehe- 
mence. Fifteen  States  today  do  not  have  a 
television  station  of  their  own. 

So  all  eyes  are  tiuned  to  the  focal  point- 
to  Washington,  D.  C. — where  the  members 


of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
are  guarding  the  border  of  this  new  fron- 
tier. 

When  will  they  blow  the  bugle? 

How  much  longer  can  the  Commission 
stand  off  the  thwarted  applicants  and  the 
public? 

We  might  remind  you  that  the  children 
of  Israel  had  to  wait  40  years  before  they 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land. 

The  Commission  has  not  kept  you  waiting 
that  long. 

It  only  seems  that  long. 

Actually  it  has  been  3^^  yean. 

It  Is,  of  cotirse,  a  difficult.  If  not  hopeless, 
task  to  explain  to  the  general  public  the 
many  Intricate  engineering  and  procedural 
riddles  Involved  in  lifting  the  freeze.  But  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  you  broadcasters  can 
appreciate  the  complexities  of  our  burdens. 

What  we  have  t>een  draviring  up  Is,  In  ef- 
fect, a  master  plan,  comprehensive  and  de- 
taUed,  for  the  development  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  industries,  for  her  dominant 
medium  of  mass  conununication. 

When  hundreds  of  applicants  are  waiting 
to  Invest  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
this  new  service — in  many  cases,  their 
life's  savings — we  cannot  build  upon  sand. 
We  must  have  a  firm  foundation. 

I  say  it  would  have  been  craven  foUy  to 
sacrifice  our  chances  for  soundness  and  sta- 
biUty  by  capitulating  to  pressxires  for  ex- 
pediency. 

Our  blueprint  must  provide  for  at  least 
2,000  assignments. 

It  must  recognize  the  needs  of  States  for 
channels,  and  the  needs  of  communities  for 
their  own  local  channels. 

It  must  have  a  reasonable  degree  of  fiezl- 
blUty. 

It  must  be  based  on  long-range  tMnWng 
as  a  protection  for  the  future. 

And,  of  course,  It  must  represent  the  best 
conclusions  of  the  Commission  after  study- 
ing some  1,500  comments  and  countercom- 
ments  on  the  Commission's  proposal  of 
March  1951. 

I  wish  I  could  say  of  our  decision  that  It 
wlU  be  a  flawless  masterpiece,  the  acme  of 
perfection  In  every  phrase  and  every  line  and 
every  paragraph  of  its  several  himdred  pages. 

But  I  am  renUnded  here  of  the  difliculties 
encountered  by  our  founding  fathers  when 
they  drew  up  the  Constitution.  They  also 
were  trying  to  lay  the  foundation  for  ths 
government  of  a  considerable  domain. 

I  wish  I  might  say  of  otir  decision  what 
Britain's  Prime  Minister  WUUam  Gladstone 
said  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  "the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

But  I  think  my  opinion  of  our  document 
resembles  more  closely  Washington's  opinion 
of  the  Constitution:  "I  wish  the  Constitution 
which  Is  offered  had  been  made  more  per- 
fect, but  I  sincerely  believe  it  is  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  at  this  time." 

I  can  divulge  to  you  this  Information:  Not 
aU  of  the  parties  In  this  proceeding  wUi  get 
everything  they  ask  for. 

Instead  they  will  find  that  this  document 
of  ovus  represents  the  spirit  of  compromise 
urged  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  calUng  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  His  meta- 
phor was  this: 

"When  a  broad  table  is  to  be  made,  and 
the  edges  of  the  planks  do  not  fit.  the  artisan 
takes  a  Uttle  from  both  and  makes  a  good 
Joint.  In  like  manner  t>oth  sides  here  must 
part  from  some  of  their  demands  In  order  to 
niake  a  good  union." 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  summary,  I  wUI  state  as  my  considered 
opinion  that,  taking  all  circumstances  Into 
account,  the  Commission's  solution  of  the 
television  problem  will  prove  to  be  the  best 
that  could  be  reached  at  this  time. 
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As  yao.  realize,  tbe  Commission  ia  •  qoMl- 
lutfftelal  body  as  well  as  a  quasl-lcglslatlTe 
and  qxiasl-admlnlstratlve  txxly.  Tberefore. 
It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  discuss 
the  substance  of  this  pending  matter. 

Frankly.  I  had  hoped  that  here  at  this 
convention  I  could  announce  the  lifting  of 
the  television  freexe.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
Co  so. 

But  you  win  not  have  to  wait  much  longer. 

I  can  give  you  this  assurance:  Barring 
some  last-minute  snag,  we  are  going  to  lift 
the  freeze  within  the  next  2  weeks. 

A  word  about  our  timetable. 

Assume  we  are  successful  In  lifting  the 
freese  within  the  next  2  weeks.  We  will  then 
nrobably  allow  8  months  for  the  flUng  of 
applications.  That  would  bring  us  up  to 
around  the  middle  of  July  before  we  start 
processing.  By  that  time  we  will  probably 
have  1,000  or  more  applications  on  file. 

Now  here  Is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  I  fear 
that  mxKh  of  the  public  and  perhaps  quite 
A  few  folks  In  the  Industry  wlU  expect  a 
land -office  dispensing  of  grants  beginning  on 
that  date. 

It  Just  will  not  happen  that  way. 

I  want  to  tmlld  a  backfire  against  that 
misconception  right  now. 

We  do  not  have  the  staff  to  roll  out  these 
grants. 

We  may  as  well  face  It. 

The  Commission  seems  destined  to  be  a 
bottleneck. 

We  are  responsible  for  helping  to  launch 
one  of  America's  leading,  most  profitable  In- 
dustries. Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
will  be  invested. 

Yet  t«3  this  lucrative  Industry,  the  PCC 
bears  a  prince  and   pauper  relationship. 

Confronted  with  the -biggest  workload  in 
our  history,  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  meeting  It  with  hopelessly  inadequate 
funds  and  staff. 

Besides  the  work  of  examining  and  passing 
on  uncontested  applications,  we  will  be 
swamped  by  bearing  cases.  As  you  know, 
these  win  be  lengthy  proceedings. 

We  estimate  that  the  applications  will 
exceed  the  number  of  available  assignments 
In  virtually  all  the  larger  cities  and  many 
of  the  smaller  cities.  This  means  that  hear- 
ings must  be  held  in  each  of  those  cities. 

We  estimate  hearings  will  be  necessary 
for  a  great  many  of  the  1,000  or  more  ap- 
plications. 

And  what  Is  our  staff  to  handle  these  hear- 
ings? We  now  have  seven  examiners  to 
eonduct  hearings.  And  they  must  also  han- 
dle other  urgent  cases  before  the  Com- 
mission, including  the  common-carrier  in- 
dustries and  the  safety  and  special  radio 
services. 

Besides  examiners,  the  Commission  re- 
quires engineers,  lawyers,  and  accountants 
to  handle  these  hearings.  And  In  none  of 
these  fields  do  we  have  adequate  staff. 

I  know  this  will  be  a  bitter  pUl  for  the 
many  communities  that  have  been  denied 
television  these  long  years  and  that  have 
been  hoping  that  the  lifting  of  the  freeze 
would  mean  a  speedy  end  to  their  have-not 
status. 

Unlike  the  breakneck  speed  of  the  great 
runs  of  Oklahoma,  television  will  not  gallop 
into  its  new  frontier.  It  will  apparently 
proceed  at  a  snail's  pace. 

It  is  important  that  you  applicants  un- 
derstand this  situation  so  that  you  can  ez- 
p''«ln  it  correctly  to  the  people  in  your 
community  when  they  harass  you  with  the 
inevitable  question:  "When  do  we  get  tele- 
vision?" 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  another  aspect  of 
the  development  of  our  new  national  system 
(tf  television. 

Amid  all  our  talk  of  technical  problems, 
pi  massing  procedures,  and  construction 
plans,  we  are  apt  to  fcvget  the  ultimate  goal 


of  all  our  frenetic  endeavors.  And  that  la 
the  service  that  will  finally  be  deUvered  to 
the  public. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  devoted  prac- 
tically my  entire  professional  career— a  half 
a  century — ^to  the  cause  of  protecting  the 
public  Interest  in  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  combating  tbe  abuses 
of  monopoly. 

I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  effects 
of  selfish,  ignorant,  or  thoughtless  waste 
of  the  great  natural  resoiu-ces  of  oil  and  gas 
and  timber  and  topsoll. 

I  have  seen  oil  guah  fcnth  from  1  well, 
shooting  into  the  sky  for  11  days  and  cov- 
ering the  ground  for  miles  around. 

I  have  seen  the  progress  of  a  great  Stats 
hampered  by  uneconomic,  restrictive  rates, 
and  by  inferior  service  of  public  utilities. 
And  working  closely  with  members  of  com- 
missions from  other  States,  I  know  how 
widespread  all  this  hss  been  over  the  Na- 
tion and  what  damage  tt  has  dealt  the  public 
welfare. 

For  nearly  two  decades  of  this  half  cen- 
tury. I  have  been  engaged  In  the  effort  to 
help  protect  the  public  Interest  In  our  na- 
tional and  international  electrical  commu- 
nications systems. 

On  tbe  basis  of  this  experience  of  half  a 
century,  I  respectfully  lu^e  you  builders  of 
our  television  industry  to  heed  the  lessons 
of  history.  Avoid  the  pitfall  of  tbe  past. 
Turn  your  face  resolutely  against  the  temp- 
tation of  fast,  easy  money  through  unsound 
practices  inconsistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest. 

In  our  plans  for  television's  expansion,  the 
Commission  must  strive  to  build  for  the 
long  future.    I  \irge  you  tx>  do  the  same. 

It  Is  true  that  in  the  hurly-burly  of  de- 
veloping any  new  resoinre  or  service,  the 
public  may  for  a  time  be  too  dazzled,  too 
uninformed,  too  unorganized  to  realize  the 
shortcomings  and  the  excesses  and  to  deal 
with  them. 

But  In  the  end,  let  me  assure  you,  the  pub- 
lic awakes.  And  when  that  day  comes,  there 
Is  a  day  of  retribution.  It  Is  a  day  of  wall- 
.Ing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  betrayed  the  public  Interest. 

As  our  technology  has  increased,  and  as 
otu*  economic  and  social  life  has  become 
more  complicated,  the  public  has  demanded 
special  efforts  to  safeguard  Its  Interests  In 
various  fields.  In  response  to  these  de- 
mands, the  Congress  set  up  such  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Ccnunisslon,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  and,  of  course,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

We  now  see  that  the  radio  spectrum  Is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  natural 
resources. 

As  we  stand  at  this  new  frontier  today,  let 
us  make  the  most  of  our  new  opportunities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  let  us  t\im  from  the  hypnotic  allure 
of  glamorous  television  and  consider  that 
celebrated  blrd-ln-the-hand — radio. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Economically,  the  present  over-all  statvis 
of  radio  is  excellent.  And  the  prospects  for 
the  future  are  also  encouraging. 

Last  year,  television  took  1240,000,000  out 
of  the  advertiser's  budget.  Despite  that 
$240,000,000  being  diverted  to  television, 
radio  still  managed  to  collect  more  than 
$460,000,000. 

It  suffered  almost  no  loss  from  the  total 
of  the  year  before. 

Preliminary  figures  for  last  year  reported 
to  the  Commission  reveal  that  while  the 
revenues  and  profits  of  the  networks  and 
the  network  owned  and  operated  radio  sta- 


ttons  declined  somewhat,  ths  revenues  at 
mere  than  3.900  other  radio  stations  went  up. 
These  figures  also  show  that  more  radio 
stations  operated  at  a  proAt  last  jtt  than 
in  1960. 

This  Is  striking  testimony  to  the  health 
of  the  American  economy  which  could  sup- 
port both  these  medlimu.  And  It  Is  strik- 
ing testimony  to  the  vitality  of  radio. 

In  cities  where  television  moves  In,  radio 
does  feel  the  effect  of  the  new  competition. 
The  answer  to  that  Is  not  surrender  but 
readjustment. 

This  will  Include  more  versatile  program- 
ing, greater  attention  to  local  needs,  and 
more  development  of  the  things  that  radio 
can  do  better  than  television  or  which  tele- 
vision cannot  do. 

And.  in  my  estimation,  it  includes  a  more 
aggressive,  more  daring,  more  realistic  em- 
ployment of  FM.  We  need  more  Industry- 
wide action  like  the  FM  campaign  now  being 
conducted  Jointly  by  this  organization  and 
the  Radio-Television  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciatkm. 

The  truth  Is  that  some  of  you  radio  broad- 
casters who  have  been  making  a  poor  mouth 
about  yoiir  future  have  not  yet  even  begun  to 
fight. 

Both  radio  and  television  have  their  Jobe 
to  do. 

We  need  both  systems  Just  as  we  need  the 
railroad,  tbe  airplane,  and  tbe  automobile. 
No.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  not  one  of 
thoee  who  believe  that  aural  radio  is  doomed 
to  be  transferred  in  time  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

A  flourishing,  farflung  system  of  radio  Is  taa 
the  public  interest. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  tbe  Com- 
mission in  the  years  ahead  to  take  every 
appropriate  step  to  pressrve,  perpetuate,  antf 
promote  radio. 

Before  Z  conclude,  I  wish  to  call  special 
attention  to  two  other  Important  servlcea 
being  performed  by  the  American  broad- 
casters. 

The  first  is  the  splendid  volimtary  coop- 
eration of  you  broadcasters  In  the  Nation- 
wide defense  plan  for  the  control  of  electro- 
magnetic radiation  known  as  conelrsd. 

This  system  provides  for  the  dlssemlnatloo 
of  instructions  and  Information  throtifh 
your  broadcast  stations  during  periods  at 
imminent  air  attack,  while  at  the  same  time 
minimizing  the  navigational  aid  that  an 
enemy  force  may  obtain  from  the  stations. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Then  there  Is  your  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  functioning  of  our  democratic 
process  In  this  election  year.  I  refer  to  your 
effort  to  get  out  the  vote  and  to  bring  the 
Issues  and  the  candidates  to  the  people.  X 
am  glad  to  note  that  a  discussion  of  this 
problem  had  such  an  important  place  on 
your  program  yesterday  afternoon. 

It  Is  a  sad  ccmimentsiry  on  our  democracy 
that  the  voting  record  of  the  United' Statee 
has  become  progressively  worse. 

In  the  McKlnley-Bryan  election  year  of 
1890,  88  percent  of  the  potential  voters  cast 
their  ballot. 

In  1916  this  figure  bad  dropped  to  71  per- 
cent. 

Broadcasting  entered  the  picture  In  the 
twenties  and  we  all  know  what  a  tremendous 
Job  It  has  done  to  bring  candidates  and  Is- 
sues closer  to  the  people. 

But  even  so,  our  voting  record  kept 
dropping. 

In  1944  it  dropped  to  S6  percent. 

In  1948  only  81  percent  cast  a  ballot.  One- 
half  of  the  potential  voters  did  not  get  to 
the  polls. 

Compare  that  with  the  record  of  seme 
other  nations  In  their  most  recent  elec- 
tions: Japan,  74  percent;  France  and  Italy, 
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80  percent;  Sweden,  83  percent;  Britain.  83 
percent. 

Now,  of  course,  a  big  turn-out  Is  not  all  we 
seek.     We  want  voters  to  be  well  Informed. 

According  to  one  survey,  the  leading  rea- 
son why  more  people  do  not  vote  is  lack  at 
reliable  information  on  candidates. 

With  some  17.000,000  receiving  seU  in  op- 
eration, television  undoubtedly  will  play  a 
major  role  in  this  election.  Difficult  prob- 
lems win  arise.  One  of  these  will  be  finan- 
cial. This  election  year  will  see  a  test  of 
how,  under  these  new  conditions,  television 
broadcasters,  as  well  as  radio  broadcasters, 
can  meet  the  test  of  serving  the  public  by 
bringing  them  the  candidate  and  well- 
rounded  dlscxisslons  ot  the  issues.  Tbe 
financial  problem  should  not  be  permitted 
to  hinder  the  attainment  of  that  objective. 

These  services  remind  us  again  that  under 
the  American  system  of  broadcasting,  it  is 
primarily  upon  the  individual  broadcaster 
that  we  base  our  hopes  for  a  service  that  will 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  and 
the  Nation — in  peace  and  in  war. 

The  broadcaster's  patriotism.  Judgment. 
inltUUve,  Imagination,  enterprise,  taste,  and 
skill  are  brought  into  fuU  play. 

In  a  cold  war  or  a  shooting  war  these  qual- 
ities of  the  American  broadcaster  are  among 
the  mightiest  weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  our 
democracy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  In  1983  at  the  six- 
tieth annual  convention  of  the  NARTB  an- 
other generation  wUl  gather  here  to  ponder 
the  problems  of  broadcasting. 

No  doubt  they  wlU  smile  indulgently  as 
they  reminisce  about  tbe  technical  marvels 
of  30  years  before — they,  with  their  televi- 
sion relay  stations  on  artificial  moons  and 
who  knows  what  else. 

No  doubt  they  will  be  able  to  look  back 
on  soms  errors  in  our  Judgment. 

But  what  I  do  hope  Is  that  they  wlU  be 
alile  to  credit  us  with  faithful  adhereiux  to 
these  high  resolves: 

To  perform  our  respective  duties  accord- 
ing to  the  true  voice  of  our  conscience. 

To  consider  our  mutual  problems  In  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  tolerance. 

To  labor  unremittingly  to  Improve  broad- 
casting as  an  Instrument  of  democracy. 

If  we  can  leave  a  shining  record  of  devo- 
tion to  these  principles,  then  we  need  not 
fear  the  Judgment  of  the  generation  of  1983 
nor  of  any  generation  beyond. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  you  enter  the 
new  era  of  broadcasting,  my  hope  for  you 
is  that  good  fortune  may  attend  you  through 
all  the  years  to  come. 


Bataaa  Day:  A  Tramtt  to  Hm  Gallant 
Amerkaas  aad  Filipnios  Who  Fovfht 
the  First  Major  Grouad  Caaqiaifa  for 
tkt  Uuted  SUtes  m  World  War  11 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  24.  1952 

Mr,  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
Q,  1942,  Bataan  fell  and  ended  one  of 
the  most  heroic  stands  In  the  annals  of 
United  States  military  history. 

This  epic  struggle  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  began  on  December  10.  1941 — 
2  days  after  Pearl  Harbor — when  the 
iriitift)    japsinese    amphibious    landings 


were  made  on  the  island  of  Luzon.  Op- 
posing the  Luzon  invasion  was  an  Army 
of  some  95,000  Americans  and  Filipinos. 
Much  of  the  defending  force's  strength 
consisted  of  the  newly  born  Philippine 
Army  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
formative  stages  of  organization,  equip- 
ping, and  training  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  States  Army.  The  Japanese  set 
up  a  timetable  of  conquest  which  called 
for  the  Philippines  to  be  overwhelmed 
In  10  days  by  balancing  their  numerical, 
training,  supply,  and  air  advantages 
against  the  amount  of  resistance  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  from  our 
gallant  force.  Actually,  it  was  almost 
120  days  before  the  Americans  and  Fili- 
pinos, too  decimated  and  too  weakened 
to  resist  any  longer,  finally  submitted  on 
Bataan  Penlnsiila. 

They  had  endured  much  with  little 
naval  or  air  support,  no  reinforcements, 
and  extremely  limited  materiel  and  sup- 
ply. One  corps  commander  on  Bataan 
described  tbe  plight  of  his  troops  in  the 
following  words: 

The  physical  condition  of  the  personnel 
of  my  conunand  had  deteriorated  at  an 
alarming  rate.  The  ration  had  continued 
to  be  cut  so  that  during  the  month  of  March, 
the  troops  were  barely  getting  a  one-fourth 
ration.  In  the  terms  of  calories,  they  were 
receiving  less  than  1,000  per  day.  Medical 
authorities  stated  that  1.S00  were  needed  to 
perform  the  barest  functions  of  life.  By 
March  1  serious  muscle  wasting  was  evident 
and  by  the  latter  part  of  March  the  combat 
efficiency  was  rapidly  deteriorating. 

Bataan  Is  a  malarial  infest  region.  Lack 
of  quinine  had  brought  the  hospitalization 
for  malaria  to  500  dally  by  March  1  and  1.000 
dally  by  April  1. 

Due  to  lack  of  vitamins,  berl-bert  was  fia- 
grant  and  increasing  dysentery  and  diarrhea 
were  extremely  prevalent  and  due  to  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  men,  the  epidemic 
could  not  be  controlled.     •     •     • 

The  supply  of  needed  clothing  had  long 
been  exhausted,  and  a  large  part  of  the  troops 
were  barefooted  and  clad  in  rags. 

Those  indescribably  weary  soldiers 
still  capable  of  movement  and  activity  in 
the  twilight  hours  of  Bataan  had  little 
left  with  which  to  continue  the  fight 
other  than  their  will  and  their  pride: 
no  antitank  weapons,  little  or  no  artil- 
lery, and  nearly  all  large  guns  and  spe- 
cial equipment  lost.  They  only  had  rifles 
with  small  amounts  of  ammunition ;  some 
had  less  than  a  dozen  rounds  left.  Com- 
munications had  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
rupted that  it  was  impossible  to  achieve 
any  coordination.  Even  had  these  con- 
ditions been  reversed,  units — such  as  the 
Twenty-sixth  Cavalry  of  the  Philippine 
Army  which  had  lost  80  percent  of  its 
atrength  and  the  Two  Hundredth  Coast 
Artillery  of  the  United  States  Army 
which  had  been  wiped' out  almost  to  the 
man — were  so  decimated  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  go  on. 

Small  wonder  then,  when  Bataan  fell, 
that  Its  two  general  hospitals  were  over- 
flowing with  12,000  patients;  that  9,000 
wounded  or  extremely  sick  were  in  aid 
stations,  and  25,000  in  collecting  stations 
and  in  field  hospitals.  In  all.  two-thirds 
of  Bataan's  survivors  were  suffering  from 
wounds  and  disease  when  the  end  came. 
Less  than  half  of  the  American  and  Fili- 
pino soldiers  left  were  capable  of  walking 


any  distance;  many  were  in  such  a  bad 
state  that  any  walking  whatsoever  was 
impossible. 

Four  long  months  of  bitter  fighting 
against  a  well-trained  and  well-equipped 
foe  and  without  replacements  in  pien, 
equipment,  or  supplies  had  brought  the 
soldiers  of  Bataan  to  the  brink  of  an- 
nihilation. Yet,  their  desperate  resist- 
ance, holding  as  they  did  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  Japanese  strength  for  so  long, 
disrupted  Japanese  plans  and  allowed 
American  forces  to  be  dispatched  to  Aus- 
tralia. New  Caledonia,  and  other  Pacific 
Islands  for  the  counteroSensive  which 
began  4  months  later  at  Guadalcanal. 
Nobody  could  have  done  more. 

Bataan  Day  commemorates  those  men. 
Filipino  and  American,  who  foiight  as 
courageously  and  tenaciously  as  any 
military  force  fielded  in  the  name  of  any 
nation  anjrwhere  at  any  time.  Bataan 
Day  also  has  another  meaning.  It  com- 
memorates the  first  major  ground  cam- 
paign of  World  War  n  in  which  the 
United  States  participated  and  recalls 
one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  long 
history  of  the  United  States  Army  which 
conducted  the  campaign  and  measured 
its  losses  in  thousands. 


Tke  Importaace  of  Advertif  inf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oi 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  lUNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28. 1952 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  newspaper  editor  and  publisher 
I  feel  I  am  qualified  to  speak  on  the  value 
of  advertising  and  its  importance  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Americans  enjoy  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  of  any  people  on  earth. 
High  quality  merchandise  is  available  to 
more  people  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  nation  and  American  workers  re- 
ceive the  highest  wages,  more  people  find 
life  easier  and  happier  as  a  r^ult  of  our 
system  of  merchandising. 

An  important  part  of  this  S3rstem  is  ad- 
vertising. Advertising,  like  news,  should 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  Government 
interference  and  regulation.  The  point 
of  view  expressed  in  the  following  edi- 
torial from  Editor  and  Publisher  of  April 
5  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  the  continuation  of  our 
system  of  free  enterprise : 

EXTKAVAGANCX? 

The  suppressed  report  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  expresses  a  social- 
istic attitude  toward  advertising  that  re- 
flects a  total  ignorance  of  the  vital  role  ad- 
vertising plays  in  our  economy. 

It  states  newspaper  advertising  rates  often 
tend  to  encourage  extravagant  and  wasteful 
use  of  advertising  space.  This  Is  in  the  tenor 
ot  those  antladvertlsing  forces  which  con- 
sider advertising  an  economic  waste  and  un- 
necessary. 

Who  is  In  a  position  to  know  better  whether 
advertising  Is  extravagant  or  wasteful — those 
who  pay  the  advertising  bills  or  the  Senators? 
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Surely,  large  corporations  do  not  advertlae 
tor  tbe  tun  of  It — nor  do  they  »dvertlB«  mere- 
ly to  spend  money.  They  adverttae  to  get 
rasults  either  In  a  direct  sale  at  their  product 
or  in  building  a  reputation  for  a  company. 
If  they  don't  get  res\ilts  in  newspapers  they 
■witch  to  magarlnes  or  radio  or  TV  or  some 
other  medium.  And  if  they  dont  get  resxilts 
In  the  others  they  switch  to  newspapers.  The 
advertising  field  U  full  of  examples  of  cam- 
paigns that  are  teated  in  various  media  to 
finri  the  beet  results.  It  Is  also  full  of  «t- 
ampiee  of  campaigns  that  have  been  success- 
ful and  enlarged  to  do  a  better  Job. 

Advertisers  do  not  consciously  waste  their 
advertising  appropriations.  They  wouldn't 
■tay  in  business  long  If  they  did.  or  the  peo- 
ple raspoQslble  wovildn't  hold  their  Jobs  for 
long. 

Thare  ara  some  things  about  advertising. 
whether  in  newspapers  or  other  mrdta,  that 
the  good  Senators  (or  whoever  wrote  that 
report)  should  know.  Without  advertising 
this  vast  production  machine  of  ours  could 
never  have  tjeen  built.  It  was  advertistng 
that  made  the  industrial  wheels  go  around 
because  It  was  advertising  that  sold  the  goods 
and  created  the  demand.  Advertising  on  a 
large  scale  is  now  an  essentUl  ingredient  of 
o\ir  distribution  system.  Without  it  the 
pipelines  of  supply  would  clog  and  the  in- 
dustrial machine  would  be  bogged  down. 

The  Senators  don't  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  when  they  talk  of  "extrava- 
gant" and  "wasteful"  advertising.  They 
ought  to  visit  Madison  Avenue  in  New  York 
Where  meet  of  the  big  ad  agencies  are  located 
and  get  a  few  testlmonlala.  These  men  and 
these  organizations  live  only  because  they 
create  and  place  advertising  that  is  success- 
ful. 

The  Senate  committee  had  another  idea  to 
the  effect  that  newspapers  ought  to  raise 
their  advertising  rates  so  high  that  It  will  re- 
duce the  volume  of  advertising  and  cut  down 
OB  the  use  of  newsprint.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  pe<9le  who  think  newspapers  ought 
to  do  this. 

What  are  we  going  to  do-Huaka  news- 
papen  a  rich  man's  medium?  What  about 
the  little  merchant  that  finds  occasional 
small  space  useful?  Are  we  going  to  price 
blm  out  of  the  paper?  What  about  the 
food  store  or  department  store  that  adver- 
ttM«  many  items  on  a  page — are  we  going  to 
tall  them  they  can  advertise  only  half  as 
many  items?  Who  is  going  to  set  up  the 
formula? 

Advocates  of  this  system  point  to  its  suc- 
cess in  England.  They  forget  that  British 
merchants  and  manufacturers  were  never 
Tery  advertising -minded  anyway.  They  over- 
look the  problenu  of  superUnposlng  this  sys- 
tem on  an  advertising  consclo\u  America. 


Mr.  Wilson's  Retifnation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NTW  TOCK 

SV  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVIS 

Tuetday.  AprU  8. 1952 

Ifr.  OAMBLK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congsxssional  Rbc- 
OSD  the  attached  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Mr.  Wilson's  Res- 
ignation": 

Mm.  Wilson's  RxszcNAnoir 

The  resignation  of  Charles  E.  Wilson  as 
Director  of  Defense  Mobilization  brings  into 
thp  open  a  disagreement  which  Is  older  and 
broader  than  the  specific  issue — steel — which 


finally  prompted  it.  Mr.  Wilson  has  con- 
sistently taken  the  position  that  it  is  im- 
posalble  to  carry  out  suoceasfully  a  mam- 
moth program  of  rearnuunent  except  on  a 
basis  of  stabilised  wages  and  prices.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  who  appointed  Mr.  Wilson  to 
his  post,  has  agreed  with  this  theory  in  prin- 
ciple, but  has  been  willing  to  make  broad 
exceptions  to  It  when  the  interaats  of  large 
numbers  of  well -organized  votefa  were  in- 
volved. 

Steel  Is  only  the  most  recent  case  at  the 
kind  to  arise.  It  has  been  the  President's 
position  generally  that  wage  Increases  to 
match  cost-of-living  Increases  are  a  matter 
of  simple  equity — a  position  that  seems  to 
lead  remorselessly  to  wage  Increases  that 
add  to  living  costs,  which  in  txim  require 
new  wage  increases  that  raise  living  costs 
again.  In  much  the  same  manner,  and  with 
much  the  same  disregard  of  the  hasards  of 
inflation,  Mr.  Tniman  has  chosen  a  period 
of  high  farm  prices  and  high  farm  income 
to  recommend  to  Congress  that  a  system  of 
hl^h.  inflexible  supports  for  farm  prices  be 
substituted  for  the  existing  system  of  flex- 
ible supporta.  In  these  matters,  as  well  as  in 
the  Treasury's  steady  foaterlng  of  low  inter- 
est rates,  the  Influence  of  the  administration, 
despite  lip  service  to  the  cause  of  stabUiza- 
tlon,  has  been  used  to  promote  the  very  In- 
flation which  It  has  professed  to  fear.  In  the 
circumstances,  some  parting  of  the  ways  be- 
tween those  who  think  as  Mr.  Wilson  thinks 
and  those  who  act  as  Mr.  Truman  acts  has 
long  seemed  to  be  inevitable. 

In  the  present  Instance— etecl— we  are 
confronted  by  a  sltiiatlon  which  has  been 
complicated  by  Mr.  Tniman  himself  beyond 
the  point  of  any  readily  discernible  solution. 
Theoretically,  no  wage  Increase  can  ba 
authorised  without  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Agency,  Mr.  Putnam,  and.  on  the  question  of 
the  increases  recommended  by  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board.  Mr.  Putnam  has  not  offi- 
cially and  publicly  given  a  decision.  The- 
oretically also,  no  price  increas*  can  be 
authorized  without  approval  of  the  IMractor 
of  the  Office  of  Price  StabUlcatlon,  Mr. 
Arnall,  and  the  steel  companies  have  not  yet 
even  submitted  the  question  of  a  price  in- 
crease ofllcialiy  to  Mr.  Arnall.  But  Mr.  Tru- 
man himself,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson,  has 
gone  over  the  heads  of  both  Mr.  Putnam  and 
Mr.  Arnall— first  to  declare  that  he  thinks 
the  wage  increases  prt^Kised  by  the  WSB  are 
by  no  means  unreasonable,  and  constitute 
no  real  breach  in  our  wage  stabilization  poll- 
clee;  second,  to  give  the  off-the-cuff  opinion 
that  the  extraordinarily  high  profits  of  the 
steel  companies  should  enable  them  to  ab- 
sorb the  proposed  wage  increases  without  an 
Increase  of  prices.  Tlie  effect  of  the  first  of 
these  statements  is  certainly  to  encourage 
the  steel  unions  to  stand  adanumtly  on  the 
WSB  reconunendatlons.  The  effect  of  the 
second  statement  is  to  prejudge  the  case  of 
the  rteel  companies  for  price  relief  without 
so  much  as  a  formal  hearing  on  the  merits 
of  this  aspect  of  the  case.  If,  In  these  clr- 
cusastances.  a  present  deadlock  in  negoti- 
ations and  an  ultimate  stzlke  seem  probable. 
It  is  not  surprising. 

In  his  letter  accepting  Mr.  WUson's  reslg- 
zuitlon  the  President  prefaces  his  disagree- 
ment In  the  Bteel  Issue  with  a  tribute  to  tiie 
generally  successful  work  of  his  late  Director 
of  Defense  Mobilization.  The  Nation,  he 
says,  owes  Mr.  Wilson  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  untiring  and  unselfish  efforts  to 
place  the  Nation's  economic  system  in  a 
necessary  state  of  readiness  to  handle  the 
defense  emergency  we  are  in,  and  to  meet 
the  larger  emergency  which  would  confront 
us  if  further  Soviet  aggression  forced  us  into 
large-scale  war.  This  tribute,  we  believe,  is 
well  deserved.  Mr.  Wilson  has  hammered 
away  ceaselessly  at  the  buslness-as-usual 
philosophy.    He   has   helped    to   rouse    the 


country  to  the  dangers  of  the  intematlODal 
situation.  He  has  advanced  the  production 
program  to  a  point  at  which  a  large-acale 
flow  of  modem  weapons  Is  now  immediately 
at  hand.  He  has  made  a  good  fight,  if  thus 
far  a  losing  one.  against  Inflation.  B«  ean 
leave  Washington,  we  think,  with  a  dear 
conscience  and  good  claim  to  the  thanks  of 
the  American  people. 
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S«lTkf  tkc  Teackmf  Sk«rtaffe 

BZTEN8ION  OP  ^EMAWKB 

or  • 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  waooHSDf 
n  THB  HOUSE  or  REPREBKNTATiyiB 

Tuesday,  AprU  1, 1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoui,  I  should 
like  to  include  this  Interesting  reaction 
from  a  well-informed  educator  in  my 
Wisconsin  district  to  a  dlscussicxi  on  edu- 
cational matters  that  took  place  in  the 
Senate  on  March  26.  The  writer  of  this 
article.  Ralph  M  GilMon,  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  East  Hich  School  at  Mad- 
ison. Wis.,  and  is  Wisconsin  State  co- 
ordinator for  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  profes- 
sional organization  of  education. 

The  article  follows: 
Taais  Will  Bs  No  Shobts^  or  Tksrws 
(By  Ralph  M.  Olbson) 

The  taxpayers  of  these  United  States  have, 
with  the  1950  census  returns,  come  to  the 
realization  that  our  fine  postwar  crop  of 
babies  is  now  tn  kindergarten  and  gratSe  on* 
and  that  there  are  with  only  a  few  eaceptlons 
neither  facilities  nor  teachers  to  accommo- 
date them.  "Hie  storm  signals  have  been 
flying  for  several  yean,  warning  the  public 
of  the  tidal  wave  of  children  which  will 
require  enormous  expenditures  for  new 
schools,  equipment,  and  thoxisands  of  new 
teachers.  Alert  schoolmen  and  boards  of 
education  scattered  throughout  the  Isnd 
have  sensed  the  problem  and  solved  it  by 
buUdlng  new  buildings  or  additions,  buying 
new  equipment,  and  hoisting  their  salary 
schedules  to  draw  in  the  additional  supply 
at  teachers  required.  These  well-heeled, 
alert  communities,  will  suffer  little  for  want 
of  adequate  educational  services  during  the 
next  decade,  but  what  of  the  rest  of  America 
which  historically  regard  the  schools'  prob- 
lems on  a  catch-as-catch-can  bsslsf 

Now  when  school  A  employs  a  well-trained 
experienced  teacher  from  school  B,  a  chain 
reaction  occura.  School  B  immediately  en- 
ters the  market  and  eventually  lures  a 
teacher  from  school  C.  school  C  from  school 
D,  and  so  on  until  the  supply  of  exp>erienced, 
well-trained  teachers  who  are  willing  to  re- 
locate for  some  additional  reward  has  been 
exhausted.  Within  a  surprisingly  short  time, 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  is  reached,  and 
school  officials  elected  to  staff  the  rural,  small 
town  and  dollar -scarce  institutions  look  high 
and  low  for  experienced  and  well-trained 
teachers  to  no  avalL  Even  colleges  can  pro- 
vide only  a  small  percentage  of  those  required 
to  fill  the  many  poaitlons. 

Mow  at  this  point  a  miracle  occurs.  Teach- 
ers are  created.  In  most  of  our  States  the 
law  allows  the  State  superintendent  of 
schools  to  Issue  emergency  permits  to  teach 
or  emergency  certificates,  which  licenses 
practically  anyone  who  is  wUllng  and  able 
to  enter  the  profession  and  to  be  employed 
legally  and  collect  a  salary  from  public  funds 
although  he  or  she  may  have  had  no  training 
for  the  position. 


Bute  superintendents,  although  them- 
selves well  trained  md  well  qualified  ara 
neTSTtheless  elected  officials  in  most  States. 
and  when  hard  pressed  boards  of  education 
request  them  to  issue  a  teaching  permit  to 
a  boy  or  girl  who  recently  graduated  from 
high  school  or  has  attended  a  teachers  college 
for  a  few  months  or  a  year,  the  superintend- 
ent usually  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  issue 
the  permit  regardless  of  the  future  harm  to 
our  cltiaenry  entailed.  Then,  too,  the  school 
board  may  have  no  other  applicant  for  the 
position. 

The  average  American  citizen  knows  that 
teachers  must  hold  a  license  in  order  to  teach 
and  he  has  voted  for  a  board  of  education 
or  school  directors  to  protect  his  Interests 
and  to  see  that  his  children  are  not  deprived 
of  their  educational  rlghU.  However,  most 
of  our  citizens,  being  preoccupied  with  their 
own  lives  and  feeling  a  certain  confidence  in 
their  elected  officials,  do  not  realize  bow  much 
they  and  their  children  are  being  defrauded. 

When  during  American  Education  Week 
or  at  other  rare  Intervals  the  citizens  exert 
themselves  to  visit  their  schools,  they  observe 
the  overcrowded  classes  where  the  untrained 
teacher  struggles  with  classes  double  or  triple 
the  acknowledged  satisfactory  size  of  not 
more  than  2fi  pupils  per  class,  they  are  mo- 
mentarily concerned  with  some  of  the  things 
they  observe.  But  they  are  lulled  into  com- 
placency by  refiectlng  that  after  all  the 
teacher  must  have  had  proper  training  and 
will  somehow  manage  to  do  a  satisfactory 
place  of  work  in  spite  of  the  temporary 
crowded  conditions. 

If  those  same  citizens  heard  that  thou- 
sands of  unqualified  doctors  ware  being 
granted  emergency  certificates  to  practice 
medicine  or  surgery  throughout  the  United 
States  there  would  be  a  violent  reaction.  , 
Such  a  revolution  Is  long  overdue  In  America 
with  regard  to  the  certification  of  untrained 
teachers. 

Admittedly  this  Is  a  public  problem  which 
cannot  be  solved  immediately.  However,  it 
can  be  solved  within  the  next  decade  if  the 
following  steps  are  taken: 

1.  Iliat  all  SUte  legislatures  which  hsve 
not  already  done  so  adopt  legislation  setting 
forth  the  minimum  requirements  for  the 
certlflcaUon  of  teachers  based  urton  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Federal  Ofllce  of  Edu- 
cation. 

2.  That  local  boards  of  education  refuse 
to  employ  candidates  with  less  than  4  years' 
training  in  appropriate  fields  of  study. 

5.  That  the  Bute  legislatures  adopt  ade- 
quate salary  retirement  and  tenure  laws  to 
stabilize  the  profession  and  help  to  attract 
more  promising  young  men  and  women  to 
tt. 

4.  That  the  Congress  assist  needy  school 
districts  throughout  the  Nation,  through 
regular  State  channels,  to  employ  properly 
trained  personnel,  to  provide  adequate  build- 
ings and  equipment  to  train  oxir  future  clt- 
laens. 

6.  That  the  issuance  of  the  emergency 
certificate  to  teach  be  abolished  by  law. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  otu  total  popula- 
tion (30.500,000)  is  now  enrolled  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  school,  involving  a  na- 
tional expenditure  of  weU  over  14.000.000,000 
and  requiring  the  services  of  some  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  teachers.  Since  by  June  1, 
1952.  it  is  estimated  that  otir  national  de- 
tense  effort  wUl  create  an  over-all  scarcity 
of  some  2.000,000  workers,  it  is  obvious  that 
school  officials  will  soon  be  under  pressure  to 
create  more  and  more  emergency  teachers. 

Citizens  must  be  prepared  to  plug  this 
hole  in  the  educational  levee  by  urging  their 
local  school  boards  not  to  employ  teachers 
holding  only  emergency  permits  to  teach  and 
by  requesting  their  State  legislatures  to  en- 
act legislation  which  will  Insure  the  early 
discontinuance  of  such  permits. 


No  Economy  in  Denjinf  Flood  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  BcnnrasoTa 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  April  2.  1952 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
other  Member  of  this  body  who  is  more 
concerned  with  economy  in  the  affairs 
of  government  than  I  am.  I  believe  we 
should  take  every  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  cut  all  unnecessary  expenditures, 
but  we  should  make  such  cuts  only  when 
real  economy  is  achieved. 

When  we  slash  funds  designed  to  stop 
disastrous  floods  we  are  not  saving  money 
because  losses  by  floods  nm  into  many 
more  millions  of  dollars  than  the  cost  of 
prevention. 

We  in  the  Red  River  Valley  area  are 
fully  aware  of  the  cost  of  floods  and  we 
know  how  much  can  be  saved,  not  only 
in  money  but  in  irreplaceable  lands  and 
farm  production,  by  spending  money  now 
for  a  sensible  flood-control  program. 

The  facts  contained  in  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Crookston  (Minn.) 
Daily  Times  should  be  carefully  noted 
and  I  hope  other  Members  of  the  House 
will  Join  me  in  approving  the  restoration 
of  the  funds  for  the  Red  River  Valley 
flood-control  project,  should  the  Senate 
put  It  into  the  civil  functions  appropri- 
ation bill : 

LiTTLK  Economy  in  Dkntino  Pux>d  Aid 
-  The  Times  Is  a  strong  believer  In  budget 
pruning.  It  believes  there  is  plenty  of  op- 
portunity of  squeezing  billions  out  of  the 
huge  Federal  budget.  But  It  cannot  see  the 
Wisdom  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee action  tn  striking  out  ali  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  fiood-control  project. 

The  entire  $550,000  reconunended  in  the 
budget  for  continuing  the  vaUey  flood-oon- 
trol  project  was  eliminated,  which  means 
flocd-control  action  on  valley  streams  will 
come  to  an  indefinite  standstill. 

Plans  for  the  complete  Red  River  Valley 
flood-control  project  called  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $11,500,000.  Of  this  amount  the 
Federal  Qovernment  proposed  a  half  million 
be  spent  now  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures had  been  eliminated  before  the 
budget  recommendation  was  made.  There- 
fore we  feel  It  was  not  only  through  in- 
decisive consideration  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  eliminated  even  the 
half  mlUlon  to  keep  the  work  active. 

At  the  same  time  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Red  River  Valley  had  been  denied 
any  continuation  of  the  flood-control  proj- 
ect came  the  announcenwnt  that  $167,000,- 
000  dally  would  be  spent  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  military  security  until  1954. 
In  other  words,  any  slight  economy  in  our 
national  security  expenditures  could  easily 
absorb  the  half  miUlon  denied  us  for  flood 
control. 

What  about  secxirlty  for  our  Red  River 
Valley  residents  from  the  ravages  from  floods 
such  as  struck  so  disastrously  In  recent 
years?  It  seems  to  us  the  threat  of  flood 
damage  is  Just  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
the  threat  of  war. 

Last  year,  and  perhaps  again  this  spring, 
the  valley  e8cap>ed  flood  danger.  At  the  same 
time  other  parts  of  Minnesota  sviflered  the 
same  flood  disaster  that  we  faced  2  years 
ago.    But  what  about  next  year  and  the  im- 


mediate years  following?  Will  we  again  be 
so  fortunate  to  escape  the  threat  of  spring- 
time floods  or  will  the  old  law  of  averagea 
again  catch  up  with  us  and  we  shall  see  a 
return  of  heavy  winter  snows  and  their  re- 
sultant spring  thaws? 

The  Minnesota  flood -control  cuts  were  an- 
nounced together  with  the  policy  that  they 
would  not  be  reinstated  during  the  present 
emergency.  As  we  have  been  in  a  stats 
of  emergency  for  the  last  decade  such  a 
policy  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  there 
will  never  be  a  completion  of  the  valley's 
flood-control  project.  This  could  be  doubly 
apparent  by  the  Defense  Secretary's  an- 
nouncement that  his  bill  for  national  se- 
curity woul  continue  at  the  rate  of  $187,- 
000.000  each  day  until  1954.  Of  course.  If 
addi.ional  military  action  breaks  out,  that 
bill  would  mount  accordingly. 

The  latest  example  of  the  Government 
denying  this  section  seciu'ity  from  flood 
damage  Is  one  more  step  in  weakening  the 
people's  confldence  in  its  Government.  It 
proves,  at  least,  we  can  never  expect  flood 
control  untU  the  measure  has  been  passed 
into  a  law  and  an  appropriation  made  to  pay 
the  bills. 


Benefitf  Under  Railroad  Unemploymcat 
Insurance  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  waspinqton 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  recently  voted  favorably, 
and  without  a  dissenting  vote,  on  a  bill 
which  would  raise  unemployment  and 
sickness  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  by  30  to  60 
percent.  This  measure  has  the  united 
support  of  eJI  23  standard  rail  unions.  It 
Is  hoped  that  the  measure  will  now  re- 
ceive early  approval  by  Congress. 

Revisions  in  the  act  are  certainly 
needed.  The  relationsiiip  between  the 
benefits  under  the  law  and  wages  paid 
in  the  railroad  industry  have  changed 
greatly  since  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  became  law.  Living 
costs  and  wages  have  increased  several 
times  but  benefits  under  the  act  have  not. 
Existing  l>enefits  were  established  in  1940, 
with  some  slight  changes  occurring  in 
1946.  These  old  benefit  rates  are  now 
obsolete,  and  new  ones  are  needed  to 
meet  present-day  conditions.  The  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  establishing  the  un- 
employment compensation  system  was 
to  provide  benefits  for  unemployed  rail- 
road workers  that  had  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  their  wage  rates.  That  relation- 
ship is  now  out  of  balance. 

Under  existing  law  the  unemplojnnent 
and  sickness  benefits  range  from  $1.75 
to  $5  per  day.  depending  upon  earnings 
during  the  previous  base  year.  Under 
the  new  measure  the  benefits  would 
range  from  $3  to  $7.50  per  day.  The 
unemployed  or  sick  railroad  employee 
badly  needs  this  increase  to  help  meet 
living  costs  which  are  Just  as  high 
whether  he  works  or  not. 
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Despite  tbe  higher  benefits  there 
woxild  probably  be  no  immediate  change 
In  the  present  tax  on  covered  payrolls. 
This  amounts  to  one-half  of  1  percent 
and  is  paid  entirely  by  the  employer  to 
finance  the  ucemplosrment  insurance 
program.  This  tax  would  be  increased 
only  when  the  reserve  fund,  out  of  which 
benefits  are  paid,  falls  below  $450,000.- 
000.  The  reserve  fund  is  now  over  $750.- 
000.000  and  is  sufficiently  large  to  meet 
the  Increase  in  benefits  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  this  bill  will 
be  cleared  for  consideration  by  the  House 
at  an  early  date.  Adjournment  date  is 
approaching,  and  If  we  do  not  take  ac- 
tion sufficiently  far  In  advance  of  it  there 
may  te  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  final 
passage  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  this 
year. 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Rootereh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERRERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mw  TOBC 

IN  TBI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Time  magazine  published  a  care- 
fully prepared  report  on  the  recent  ac- 
Urlties  of  our  unofficial  ambassador  to 
the  world.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  It 
was  an  interesting  and  exciting  evalua- 
tion of  the  work  and  service  being  per- 
formed for  her  country  by  this  magnifi- 
cent lady,  who  is  loved  by  so  many  mil- 
lions of  our  own  people,  as  well  as  by 
millions  abroad.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  this  account  and 
description  of  the  widow  of  oxu:  late 
President,  who  has  achieved,  in  her  own 
right  and  by  her  own  efforts,  an  unchal- 
lenged eminence  in  this  country  and  in 
ttie  free  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MBS.  R. 

Heat  bad  shimmered  in  Bombay  since 
dawn,  Rnd  hung  on  In  the  stifling  d\uk  after 
tiM  sanUght'B  glare  was  gone.  But  a  thou- 
aaad  patient  Hindus  stood  tight-packed  and 
sweating  before  the  Ta]  liahal  Hotel  to  see 
the  American  Widow  Roosevelt.  They  were 
rewarded  by  a  strange  tableau. 

A  gleaming  open  automobUe  awaited  the 
famovu  visitor.  But  when  she  climbed  in. 
she  did  not  sit  down.  She  faced  the  ap- 
plauding crowd,  bowed  her  head,  and  folded 
her  hands  before  her  In  the  Hindu  pceture 
ot  namaskar.  It  was  a  gesture  which  would 
have  horrlfled  and  infuriated  a  proper  mem- 
sahlb  of  the  old  school;  and  few  western 
women  oould  have  attempted  it  without 
eewmtng  fantastically  sUly  or  fantastically 
melodramatic.  But  Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  standing  motionless  under  the 
Indian  sky  in  her  grandmotherly,  garden- 
elub  drees.  Just  seemed  a  little  awkward  and 
very  earnest. 

Tbe  crowd  reacted  with  a  roar  of  delight. 
It  surged  15  deep  against  the  police  lines.  It 
jostled  and  milled  across  the  hotel  Uwne. 
and  smashed  flower  pots  in  a  wild  effort  to 
get  closer.  It  chanted:  "Eleanor  Roosevelt 
EindabadI"     (Lens  live  Eleanor  Rooeeveltl) 


TlM  tumult  went  on.  After  a  while  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  straightened  and  dropped  her 
arms.  But  the  cries  and  applause  Increased. 
Time  after  time  she  bowed  her  head,  fold- 
ed her  hands.  Finally,  overcome  either  by 
falntnesB  or  emotkm.  slM  swayed.  An  aide 
caught  her  arm.  She  sat  down,  unsteadily, 
and  the  car  moved  off. 

BLsaifOas&if  DOBAanRT 

It  was  an  amazing  display,  not  only  of  the 
Eleanorean  character,  and  Its  Impact  upon 
the  feverishly  nationalistic  (and  often  antl- 
American)  East,  but  ol  Eleanorean  durabil- 
ity, lira.  Booeevelt  Is  now  67  years  dd. 
She  had  just  concluded  three  exhausting 
months  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
session  In  Paris.  She  had  flown  through 
the  Middle  East  with  rubberneck  stops  at 
Beirut.  Damascus.  Amman,  Jerusalem,  and 
Tel  Aviv.  She  had  prefaced  her  tour  of 
India  with  a  fast  week  of  inspecting  slums 
and  soldiery,  of  meeting  voluble  lAoslem 
dignitaries  and  veiled  Moslem  women  in  the 
Pakistan  dtlca  ot  Karachi.  Lahore,  and 
Peshawar. 

Her  tour  has  not  been  without  momenta 
of  conflict.  Her  visit  to  Pakistan  aggra- 
vated a  female  feud  between  Begum  Lla- 
qtiat  All  Khan,  widow  of  Pakistan's  late 
Prime  MlnUter.  and  Miss  Patlma  Jlnnah. 
Sister  of  Founder  Mohammed  All  Jlnnah. 
The  Begum  had  invited  Mrs.  Rooeevelt  to 
Pakistan.  Outflanked.  Miss  Patlma  stonily 
boycotted  the  famous  guest  and  ordered 
the  PaUiitanl  Qlrl  Scouts,  whom  she  heads, 
to  boycott  her  too.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  imme- 
diately asked  to  call.  Miss  Fatima  at  first 
refused  to  receive  her. 

When  a  meeting  was  finally  arranged, 
however,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  so  bland  about 
It.  so  pleased,  so  regaUy  unaware  of  any 
Intended  rudeness,  so  utterly,  utterly  nloe 
that  (1)  the  Begum's  followers  were  able  to 
say  that  Miss  Fatima  was  small,  (2)  Miss  Fa- 
ttma's  foUowers  were  able  to  announce  that 
Miss  Patlma  had  a  truly  magnetic  person- 
aUty,  and  (3)  both  camps  were  left  with  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  Mrs.  Booeevelt  had  scored 
some  kind  of  Indefinable  female  vlctary  over 
both. 

UOMMK   PATHWAT 

Although  Mrs.  Rooeevelt  was  traveling  as 
a  private  citizen,  she  was  treated  almost  like 
a  visiting  head  of  state.  She  addressed  the 
Indian  Parliament,  was  feted  by  scores  of 
officials  from  Nehru  on  down.  Newspapers 
ran  her  every  word  as  front-page  news 
-Pleese,-  she  pleaded  at  one  point,  when 
she  was  questioned  about  American  race 
problems,  "do  not  read  Uncle  Toms  Cabin 
and  beueve  it  represents  the  United  States 
today." 

Indian  Statesman  Sir  Benegal  Rau  spoke 
of  her  as  a  United  States  phenomenon  com- 
parable to  Niagara  Falls.  In  Bombay  an  ad- 
miring Indian  textile  worker  spread  100  yards 
of  silk  in  her  path  up  a  tenement  district 
stairway.  She  went  rtght  on  being  Mrs. 
Rooeevelt.  She  "performed  namaskar"  re- 
I*»*«dly,  once  giving  some  wealthy  hosts  the 
Jlmjams  by  using  It  to  salute  the  footmen 
^dinner.  She  crept  Into  native  mud  huts. 
worked  an  ancient  spinning  wheel  In  New 
Delhi,  accepted  a  handmade  revolver  from 
Khyber  Pass  tribesmen,  showed  some  Paki- 
stani teen-agers  how  to  dance  the  Roger  de 
Coverley. 

In  the  7  years  since  she  has  become  the 
world's  most  famous  widow.  Mrs.  Rooeevelt 
has  hardly  been  still  a  moment:  kind,  lit- 
eral, awesomely  helpftil.  and  endlessly  pa- 
tient, she  has  trotted  up  and  down  the  stair- 
ways of  the  world,  year  after  year — straight- 
ening Its  curtains,  eyeing  Its  plumbing,  and 
occasionally  admonishing  the  landlords  of 
those  poUtlcal  slums  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain, in  sharp  but  hopeful  tones. 

•Dcaa  AMD  SSNHTlin  ITT 

Her  own  countrymen  are  divided  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Rooeevelt  is 


a  woman  of  sense;  but  even  the  hardest- 
shelled  RepubUcan  or  deepest  southern 
Democrat  would  probably  agree  (with  oaths) 
that  she  Is  a  woman  of  sensibility.  Ever  alnce 
she  first  appeared  on  the  scene  as  the  faintly 
ridiculous  but  somehow  not  altogether 
laughable  national  hostess — and  on  through 
the  accelerating  days  when  she  became  the 
galloping  delegate  of  the  New  Deal  and  advo- 
vate  of  Its  social  (and  socialistic)  sugges- 
tions— her  calmly  ladylike  assumption  that 
she  Is  on  the  side  of  the  reforming  a-ngfiig 
has  turned  her  opponents  livid  with  Impotent 
and  Incoherent  fury.  Tbey  are  positive  that 
sonethlng  about  her  is  Just  plain  wrong,  but 
they  can't  quite  put  their  finger  on  It.  In 
their  phrase  (severely  edited),  she  doesnt 
make  sense.  One  of  her  favorite  ezpressloos. 
which  appears  often  In  her  conversation  ^n4 
In  her  oolimm.  is  *I  feel — ."  Hot  "I  think" 
but  "I  feel."    It  might  be  her  motto. 

The  barth  limelight  of  publicity  beats  upon 
her  as  fiercely  as  It  ever  did  during  the  years 
of  the  New  Deal.  Her  vigor  has  prompted  her 
friend  and  admirer.  Anna  Rosenberg,  to  f^M 
her  the  "Jet  plane  with  a  fringe  on  top."  But 
Mrs.  Rooeevelt  has  changed  during  her  years 
alone.  Tor  one  thing,  in  her  appearanoe. 
Although  she  has  aged  visibly,  more  ti\^n 
OP*  fascinated  Frenchman,  watching  her 
speak  this  year  in  Parts,  murmured :  "Madane 
Roosevelt  is  becoming  beautiful." 

This  new  look  stems,  in  part,  from  sa 
automobile  a<x!ldent  which  occurred  ace  day 
In  August  liHB.  as  she  wa*  driving  down 
New  York's  Saw  MID  River  Parkway  on  her 
return  from  Hyde  Park.  Her  car  collided 
with  two  other  automobUes.  Mta.  Roose- 
velt's face  was  smashed  against  the  steering 
wheel.    Four  other  people  were  also  Injured. 

Friends  who  saw  her  afterward  recall  that 
Mrs.  Roosevelt — a  stoic  who  feels  deeply  that 
one  pays  bills  on  time,  keeps  engagements 
on  the  minute,  and  does  not  give  way  to 
emotion — paced  the  fioor  with  tears  squeea- 
Ing  slowly  from  between  her  eyelid.  She 
was  not  crying  for  herself.  "I  went  to  sleep." 
she  said  bltterty.  -It  was  the  sound  of  the 
motor.  Those  poor  people."  When  MaJ. 
Harry  Hooker,  her  husband's  old  law  part- 
ner, cautioned  her  In  some  alarm  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  advertising  the 
fact  that  she  had  doaed  at  the  wheel,  she 
erted :  "But  I  dW.    That's  what  caiaed  It  all." 

She  confessed  her  negligence  at  great 
length  to  reporters  and  the  police— prac- 
tically forcing  authorities  to  take  away  hsr 
driver's  llceT.se  for  3%  months,  and  prompt- 
ing some  nameless  wag  to  erect  a  sign  at  the 
highways  edge:  Mrs.  Rooeevelt  slept  ben. 
But  the  aftermath  was  a  happy  one.  Every. 
one  recovered.  Mrs.  Rooeevelfs  protruding 
tTxmt  teeth  were  broken  in  the  accident; 
the  poredaln  caps  which  replace  them 
subtly  changed  her  whole  face  and  gave  her 
a  sweet,  warm,  and  gentle  smile. 

In  7  years  she  has  gained  weight  and  now 
has  a  eomforUble  and  matronly  atar.  Fre- 
quently, these  days,  she  allows  herself  tlie 
luxury  of  red  flngemaU  poltoh.  But  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  Is  stUI  not  a  woeaan  who  eates 
for  frippery — she  bought  only  one  drsss,  an 
evening  gown,  this  winter  In  Parte,  and  taen 
only  because  she  forgot  to  brtog  oos  tram 
Mew  York.  Sbe  uses  no  "r-tfrr»  »n<|  no 
powder,  and  keeps  nnthlng  on  her  diassteg 
table  but  a  big.  black.  oAd-fsshkmed  cookb, 
a  hairbrush,  and  a  faded  picture  a<  P.  O.  B. 
as  a  young  man. 

The  changes  her  admirers  most  note  ta 
her  are  mere  than  skin  deep:  a  serenity,  a 
coolldenoe.  and.  at  times,  an  Indslvv  if 
grandmotherly  air  ot  authority,  which  are 
starUlng  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
since  her  days  In  the  White  House, 
voice  is  pitched  lower,  and  she  seldom  t.. 
into  the  shrill  upper  register  In  which  — . 
early  speeches  were  delivered.  She  has  at- 
moet  lost  the  nervous  giggle,  the  nervous 
gestxires  which  nightclub  c<nnlcs  mimicked 
for  two  decades. 
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The  Eleanor  who  amased  and  sometimes 
annoyed  the  United  SUtes  by  her  gadding 
In  the  lQ30's  was.  in  many  ways,  a  shy.  naive, 
and  often  gullible  person.  She  is  still  a 
warm  and  simple  woman,  but  ahe  Is  no  long- 
er as  naive. 

In  fact,  she  is  one  of  thoee  rare  humans 
(Uke  her  husband  and  her  uncle,  Theodore 
Rooeevelt)  who  have  a  talent  for  public  life, 
for  living  naturally  and  even  comfortably  In 
the  public  gaze,  like  a  goldfish  In  Its  bowl, 
and  for  instinctively  evading  female  critics, 
enraged  poUtlcos,  and  other  predators  with 
little  more  than  a  lazy  movement  of  the  fins. 
Like  a  good  dinner  hostess,  she  Is  able  to  dart 
Into  controversial  subjects  (birth  control. 
Senator  Joi  McCastht,  racial  segregation) 
and  out  again,  getting  her  strong  opinions 
across  In  a  deceptively  mild  way.  She  has 
a  gift  for  the  unquotable  sentence:  those 
Who  attempt  to  pin  her  down  on  the  evi- 
dence of  her  words  find  her  vagueness  irri- 
tatlngly  artful.  It  Is,  but  the  manner  has  by 
now  become  second  nature  to  her.  She 
knows  what  sbe  wants  to  say.  and  when  to 
punctuate  it  with  a  smile,  an  Irrelevance  or 
an  ambiguity. 

Many  an  editor  presumed  that  her  news- 
paper column  would  die  a  natural  death 
when  she  left  Washington.  But  My  Day.  the 
chatty  dally  diary  of  her  travels,  opinions, 
and  dinner  conversations,  is  currently  nm- 
nlng  In  75  newspapers  (at  lU  peak  It  aver- 
aged 90)  In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  writes  a  monthly  question 
and  answer  page  for  McCall's  magazine.  Be- 
fore this  year's  U.  N.  session,  she  was  doing 
five  radio  Interviews  and  a  half-hovir  tele- 
vision show  every  week. 

She  has  earned  a  small  forttme:  In  194ft-£0. 
her  biggest  year,  her  gross  was  $250,000. 
During  her  years  in  the  White  House  sbe 
gave  all  her  earnings  to  charity.  Sbe  stiU 
contributes  heavily.  But  although  she  Is  a 
wealthy  woman,  having  Inherited  more  than 
$1,000,000  from  the  Roosevelt  estate,  she  tries 
frugally  to  preserve  her  capital.  Her  trip  to 
India  was  no  exception:  she  did  not  under- 
take It  imtU  Harper  &  Bros,  had  agreed  to 
publish  a  book  of  her  Impressions  and  thus. 
In  effect,  underwrite  her  expense*. 

THX   naST   LAOT 

Amidst  all  these  endeavors,  she  has  also 
become  an  International  figure  of  tremen- 
dous Influence  and  prestige,  both  as  the 
widow  of  FraokUn  Rooeevelt  and  Increasing- 
ly, as  a  delegate  to  the  U.  N.  To  millions  In 
the  Western  World,  who  react  with  uneasi- 
ness and  doubt  to  the  United  States  atom 
bomb  and  United  States  emphasis  on  ma- 
terial success,  she  Is  a  symbol  of  hope,  sanity, 
and  human  dignity.  Her  earnest  idealism, 
which  many  of  her  own  countrymen  some- 
times find  a  little  absurd.  Is  eminently  reas- 
suring to  great  masses  of  people  who  are 
exposed  to  Communist  cries  of  American 
warmongertng.  So  Is  her  habit  of  attacUng 
complex  problems  in  hopeful,  homely  terms. 
She  Is  received  abroad  as  a  sort  of  senior 
First  Lady  of  the  United  States.  At  home, 
the  Gallup  poU  for  the  past  4  jrears  has 
found  her  the  wonum  Americans  admire 
most. 

To  many  of  her  girlhood  friends,  this 
kind  of  adulation  and  the  unique  achieve- 
ments which  have  prompted  it  are  added 
proof  that  the  RooeevelU.  man  and  wife, 
"betrayed  their  class"  for  the  bauble  of 
fame  and  the  doubtful  company  of  report- 
ers, fodal  workers,  and  ward  heelers.  "Oh," 
says  Mrs.  Roosevelt  with  a  smile — a  tolerant, 
contented  amUe  which  recalls  the  ever- 
righteous  cnisades  of  the  New  Deal — "they 
think  I  am  most  peculiar."  She  adds:  "I 
still  see  them — occasionally  they  find  it  In- 
teresting to  have  a  peculiarity  to  dinner." 


But  from  the  beginning  she  found  her- 
self overshadowed  by  competitors.  "Uncle 
Ted"  attended  her  wedding,  and  ttie  brlda 
and  groom  found  themselves  standing  alone 
at  the  reception  while  the  guests  crowded  up 
to  hear  the  President  tell  stories.  After  the 
honeymoon  her  mother-in-law,  Sara  Delano 
Roosevelt,  treated  her  like  a  child.  The  old 
lady  controlled  the  family  purse  strings;  she 
hired  the  bride's  servants,  and  ruled  the 
bride's  house  and  husband;  Franklin  always 
deferred  to  his  mother.  A  longtime  ac- 
quaintance remembers  Sara  Rooeevelt  saying 
before  company,  in  thoughtless  brutality: 
"Eleanor,  don't  act  the  fool." 

Then  Franklin  entered  politics.  The  awful 
cigar  smoke  of  strange  men  drifted  between 
them. 

Between  thoee  millstones,  the  character  of 
Eleanor  Rooeevelt  was  slowly  shaped.  She 
Strove  with  almost  panicky  dutifulness  to  be 
a  good  mother  and  a  helpful  and  under- 
standing wife.  Doggedly,  despite  shyness, 
awkwardness  and  naivete,  she  also  strove, 
as  the  decades  passed,  to  break  out  into  a 
world  of  her  own. 

In  a  sense,  her  httsband's  election  to  the 
presidency  was  a  triumph  for  her — after  his 
attack  of  poUo  his  mother  had  done  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  keep  poor  Franklin 
at  home  by  her  side  in  a  wheelchair  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  But  Usher  Ike  Hoover  re- 
called Eleanor  Roosevelt's  first  day  in  the 
White  House — he  discovered  her  hard  at  work 
tugging  furniture  into  new  positions,  as  if 
by  that  housewife's  gesture  she  could  make 
a  home  out  of  the  halls  in  which  Lincoln  had 
lived  and  a  million  totirlsts  had  wandered. 

She  had  already  ventured  experimentally 
Into  the  world  of  unions,  of  feminist  move- 
ments, of  the  "ill  fed  and  ill  boused."  She 
began  the  Incessant  traveling,  the  Incessant 
high -voiced  speeches,  the  Incessant  do-good- 
Ing  of  the  New  Deal. 

PXXTTT  HABSH  THIKC8 

If  Statesmen  should  be  tried  retroactively 
for  their  past  mistakes,  and  perhaps  shot — 
they  are.  in  other  countries — Mrs.  Rooeevelt 
should  certainly  not  get  off  scot  free.  As 
the  semiofficial  advance  woman  for  the  New 
Deal  she  consorted  with  Communists,  she 
was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  many  Com- 
munist-steered organizations,  for  years  she 
must  have  been  regarded  by  the  Commu- 
nists as  one  of  their  most  prominent  and 
influential  cat's-paws. 

Like  many  Americans,  she  was  so  preoccu- 
pied with  the  evils  of  Hltlerism  that  she 
naively  failed  to  ask  herself  whether  the 
Allies  were  ^  evU  as  the  enemy — or  more  so. 
Asked  the  difference  between  communism 
and  fascism,  she  would  say  things  Uke: 
"Though  Mr.  Stalin  is  a  dictator,  his  efforts 
have  been  to  help  the  pepole  prepare  them- 
selves for  greater  power."  In  the  late  IBSO's 
she  became  a  godmother  to  the  American 
Youth  Congress,  lent  it  her  name  and  gave 
it  money.  Then,  hearing  that  It  was  Com- 
munist-inspired, she  called  some  of  Its  lead- 
ers to  her  White  House  sitting  room,  and 
told  them  "If  any  of  them  were  Communists 
I  would  quite  understand,  for  I  felt  they  had 
grown  up  at  a  time  of  such  difficulty  *  *  *. 
However,  I  felt  it  essential  that  I  should  know 
the  truth."  Everyone  present  of  course  de- 
nied Communist  connections.  "I  decided  to 
accept  their  word,  realizing  that  sooner  or 
later  the  truth  would  come  out." 

Even  after  "I  was  fairly  sure  that  they 
were  becoming  Communist-dominated,"  she 
sponsored  their  convention  in  February  1940. 
at  a  time  when  Hitler  and  Stalin  were  bud- 
dies, and  the  AYC  was  denouncing  her  htis- 
band  as  an  Imperialist  warmonger.  Even  at 
this  late  date,  she  invited  the  leaders  to  stay 
at  the  White  House,  begged  Cabinet  wives 
to  take  others  in,  got  the  Army  to  provide 


eots  for  the  rest  at  Fort  Myer.  Vs.,  and  asked 
Franklin  to  address  them  from  tbe  south 
portico  of  the  White  House.  "Franklin's  in- 
tent to  be  kind  and  understanding  was  evi- 
dent, but  he  felt  obliged  to  say  some  pretty 
harsh  things.'.'  They  booed.  She  later  wrote : 
"Although  I  could  see  how  the  young  people 
felt  on  this  occasion.  I  was  indignant  at  their 
bad  manners  and  lack  of  respect  for  the 
•  •  •  President."  Later  that  year,  she 
summoned  a  few  of  the  leaders  to  Hyde  Park 
for  a  night  and  "told  them  plainly  that  I  was 
no  longer  able  to  work  with  their  organiza- 
tion. I  promised,  however,  to  give  them  a 
small  monthly  contribution  fcH-  their  work 
among  dispossessed  sharecroppers." 

It  Is  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Rooeevelt  that, 
eight  disillusioning  years  later,  she  could 
write  in  This  I  Remember :  "I  have  never  felt 
the  slightest  bitterness  toward  any  ol  them," 
and  with  her  unflagging  ability  to  see  the 
brighter  side,  would  regard  the  whole  episode 
as  "of  infinite  value  to  me  in  understanding 
some  of  the  tactics  I  have  had  to  meet  in  the 
U.N. 

It  Is  an  Indication,  however,  of  the  peculiar 
hold  she  has  on  the  United  States  heart  that 
not  even  Jos  McCarthy  has  suggested  that 
Congress  Investigate  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  The 
congressional  imagination,  indeed,  would  pale 
at  such  a  possibility. 

She  was  67  when  her  mother-in-law  died. 
She  was  60  when  the  bleak  news  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  death  came  from  Warm 
Springs.  For  40  years — years  she  could  not 
have  Imagined  as  a  bride — her  life  had  beer 
iirevocably  part  of  theirs.  She  was  a  lonel>.' 
widow.  But  the  40  years  had  pushed  her 
far  out  into  the  rushing  stream  of  events. 
Harry  Triiman  asked  her,  as  custodian  of 
the  Rooeevelt  name,  to  serve  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  years  since  have  made  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt (to  the  United  States  delegation  she  is 
simply  "Mrs.  R.")  a  sagaclotis  and  useful 
member  in  U.  N.  struggles.  When  she  feels 
called  upon  to  chide  the  Russians,  she  never 
treats  them  as  baleful  bogeymen  but  simply 
as  naughty — and  rather  Ignorant — boys. 
She  does  not  hide  her  amusement  at  the 
fact  that  the  most  exalted  Soviet  official 
dares  not  speak  privately  with  a  westerner 
without  another  Russian  beside  him  to 
eavesdrop. 

"The  most  intimate  thing  [Russian  U.  N. 
Delegate  Alexel  Pavlow)  ever  said  to  me," 
she  says,  "was  this  year  In  Paris  at  my  apart- 
ment in  the  Crlllon.  He  brought  Mr.  Bor- 
sUov  along,  and  as  they  were  leaving.  Mr. 
Borsllov  lost  his  hat  behind  a  chair.  We 
walked  to  the  door  as  he  was  searching  for 
it,  and  Mr.  Pavlov  whispered  quickly  to  me: 
•Do  you  like  Tchaikovsky?    I  do'." 

Does  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  at  last,  understand 
more  about  the  Russians  than  the  hopeful 
fact  that  some  of  them  have  a  secret  and 
subversive  passion  for  Tchaikovsky?  Does 
she  really  imderstand  what  tbey  are  up  to? 
Does  she  luiow.  with  her  feelings  as  well  as 
with  her  mind,  that  Russia  Is  a  terrible  and 
terrorized  police  state,  ruled  with  complete 
cynicism  by  a  gang  of  ruthless  and  bloody- 
minded  professors?  That  Is  a  question 
which  still  troubles  those  who  flnd  it  not 
difflctilt  to  resist  her  charm. 

Ye'-.  Just  becaxise  she  is  as  she  Is.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  Is  highly  effective  in  U.  N.  debates. 
Her  Republican  partners  in  the  U.  N.  are 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  she  can  often 
be  more  effective  than  they — not  simply  in 
answering  a  Malik  or  a  Pavlov  with  the  right 
arguments,  but  In  winning  the  sympathy 
and  the  support  of  the  Indians  or  the  Arabs 
or  the  Indonesians. 

Before  lunching  recently  with  Iraq's  Mrs. 
Bedia  Afnan.  a  woman  often  stiffly  oppoaed 
to  the  United  States  position  on  human 
rights,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said.  "She  wlU  not 
trust  me  or  believe  what  I  say.    But  she  will 
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torn  It  OMT  In  her  mind  and,  pertwpt  ta 
ttme    •    •    •-. 

not  tb«  least  of  ICra.  Rooeev«lt*B  efPecttTe- 
neas  in  tbe  United  StatM  cfiuM  stema  from 
the  dxnple  fact  that  ahe  Is  a  linguist.  Sbm 
IMS  broadcast  in  German.  Spanish,  and  Ital-> 
Ian.  She  speaka  facile  tboogh  attghtly  ac- 
eented  Prench;  at  the  behest  of  the  State 
Department  laet  winter  she  not  only  deliv- 
ered a  weekly  Sunday  radio  talk  from  Paris 
to  audiences  In  France,  Belgium,  and  Swlt- 
■erland,  but  waa  able  to  make  the  audience 
ivapond  with  a  surprising  Toltuna  of  malL 

She  is  alinoet  constltutkmaity  unable  to 
lealst  friends  or  aoqxialntaneee  who  plead 
for  her  time  or  her  help.  When  the  late 
Serge  KooaeeTltsky  urged  her  to  do  a  re- 
corded version  of  the  musical  fairy  tale.  Peter 
•ttd  the  Wolf,  she  hedtated  only  long  enough 
to  be  sure  he  was  serious  before  hustling 
obediently  off  to  Tanglewood  to  synchronlae 
heraelf  with  the  Boeton  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

ux>K  ovT,  urrue  snu) 

The  restilt.  to  say  the  least,  was  unique: 
Republican  dowagers  have  been  refreshing 
their  souls  ever  since  by  putting  on  the  rec- 
ords, leaning  back  with  smiles  of  dreamy 
malice,  and  listening  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and 
the  wild,  shrill  piccolos,  excitedly  warning  a 
litUe  bird  that  the  cat  Is  creeping  ("Look 
out")  toward  Its  perch.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is 
content  to  know  that  her  grandchildren  en- 
Joyed  her  performance  Immensely. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Beanor  Roosevelt's  busy  life  Is  lived  In  a 
satisfying  and  exhausting,  self-imposed  and 
all-inclusive  sense  of  duty.  Duty  had  taken 
ber  to  India — and  duty  had  prompted  her  to 
stop  off  conscientiously  In  Bangkok.  Singa- 
pore, and  Manila  on  her  way  borne.  When 
she  arrived  in  San  Francisco  this  week  after 
h  months  abroad,  she  planned  to  turn  tem« 
porarily  from  gallivanting — although  not 
•Imply  to  rest.  She  had  to  hurry  Bast  to 
entertain  her  old  friend.  Queen  Juliana  ot 
Holland,  and  then,  after  settling  down  at 
Hyde  Park,  she  had  to  dictate  her  book.  She 
planned  nothing  but  a  fiulough.  As  long 
•s  she  has  the  strength.  Eleanor  Booeevelt 
Will  be  laboring  over  the  borlaon,  shaking 
bands  energetically  with  reception  commit- 
tees and  discovering  hopeful  evidence  of  • 
better  world  to  oome. 


AMretfl    hj   Hob.    Owcb    Brewster,    «f 
iUae,  M  tkc  Sdbject  of  W«ri4  Pmm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MADTS 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  10.  1952 

Ur.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Bsk  unanimous  consent  to  baye  printed 
in  the  Rzcord  a  copy  of  an  address 
Which  I  delivered  at  Monmouth,  Maine, 
on  the  subject  of  world  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkco«s. 
as  follows: 

PXACS   Is  POMIBLB  HT  OVK   DaT 


<An  address  by  Senator  Ownr  Baawsm,  of 

Maine,  at  Monmouth.  Maine,  on  Sanday 
•venlzig.  April  6,  1962.  under  the  auspices 
ot  the  United  Church  of  Monmouth) 

AMIXICAN    romCN    POUCT 

Is  peace  possible  in  our  day?    That  is  the 

$64,000,000,000  question  that  is  being  asked 
by  tbo\ightful  citizens  everywhere. 


Every  mother  Is  naturally  and  vitally  con- 
cerned that  her  son  shall  not  be  sacrtfleed  In 
some  far  land. 

Every  growing  boy  looks  forward  to  a  life  ot 
iMefulnen  and  servloe  to  his  oommunlty  and 
his  country  that  shall  enable  him  to  foUow 
In  the  footsteps  ot  the  generations  that  have 
built  Amorlca  and  mads  It  the  produettr* 
marrel  of  all  lands. 

BTTiuiiivo  Ascsaxca 

ATTi»ri/»ttTi»  love  to  build.  Americans  lovs 
to  leave  their  town  and  their  country  better 
th%T[  they  received  It  from  those  who  went 
before. 

Under  that  impelling  incentive,  each  gen- 
eration of  Americans  have  buUt  more  stately 
T«an«inn«  to  Shelter  the  good  things  of  this 
life  that  America  has  been  able  to  produce 
In  Increasing  measure  and  to  furnish  also 
the  temples  of  the  epirit  in  which  Amerlflans 
may  worship  Ood. 


"Hie  Victorian  charm  of  the  last  century 
seems  to  have  been  shattered  with  those  re- 
curring wars.  Is  It  possible  to  call  a  haltt 
Are  we  condemned  to  carry  on  this  strife  un- 
til mankind  descends  once  again  Into  the 
Dark  Ages? 

Civilisation  eeema  to  be  approaching  the 
edge  of  the  abyss.  A  third  world  war  almost 
inevitably  mrmld  mean  the  dc-velopment  of 
totalitarian  regimes  that  would  spell  the  end 
of  the  American  dream  of  liberty  for  man- 
kind everywhere. 

We  may  well  look  back  in  order  to  guide 
our  feet  in  the  obviously  dtlBcult  days  ahead. 

A  wise  man  has  wisely  said  that  good  Judg- 
ment Is  often  the  product  of  a  good  many 
bad  Judgments  if  only  we  profit  by  our  ex- 
perience. 

■XRSIXIVCS  TKACHm 

In  300  years  America  has  had  enough  ex- 
perience to  assist  us  very  greatly  in  meeting 
the  challenge  of  this  distraught  world  If 
we  can  learn  the  lessons  aright. 

Certain  fundamental  i»lnclples  have 
guided  us  on  this  )oumey  to  tbe  position  at 
preeminence  we  now  occupy. 

Our  Nation  bad  its  birth  In  the  sturdy  de- 
termination of  individuals  who  loved  liberty 
and  would  not  be  denied. 

Our  colonial  ancestors  came  over  to  this 
eountry  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  Eu- 
rope which  denied  them  the  right  to  llv* 
and  wocahlp  Ood  In  the  way  which  they 
thought  right. 

DSCUkSATtOIf  or  IMUaPSMOKMCB 

Later,  in  otir  Declaration  of  Independence 
we  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  upon 
which  has  been  erected  a  great  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  liberty  Is  the 
Inalienable  right  of  all  men. 

This  Indissoluble  union  of  ours  was  forged 
In  the  fires  of  a  great  civil  strife. 

Through  all  these  centuries  America  has 
progressed  to  Its  present  poeltlon  of  power 
and  prestige  by  the  loving  and  self-sacrlflc- 
Ing  labor  of  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
placed  service  above  self. 

AlfXBiCA  6BOWS  «BIAT 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century  America 
has  moved  with  smsTlng  speed  from  one  ci 
the  lesser  powers  on  earth  to  one  of  the 
greatest  under  the  stimulus  at  the  American 
genius  for  organization  and  Invention  that 
has  made  An»erlca  the  productive  marvel  ot 
all  the  ages. 

Tet  we  ahall  find  that  our  progress 
through  the  centuries  has  been  giilded  in 
substantial  measure  by  consideration  of  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow  men. 

All  the  dlfferenoas  and  divisions  among 
the  Colonists  were  controlled  by  the  deter- 
mination of  their  leaders  to  gain  their  inde- 
pendence and  form  an  association  In  which 
the  liberty  of  the  Individual  to  work  out  his 
own  destiny  should  be  the  primary  consid- 
eration.   That  was  the  controlling  factor  in 


the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the 
fonnuiatlon  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Ttiat  was  the  consideration 
tiMtt  animated  the  men  who  stayed  with 
Washington  at  Valley  Foige. 

Meanwhile,  however,  even  a  oentxur  ago. 
Americans  were  giving  thought  to  the  wel- 
fare of  people  of  other  landa 
Bfomna  ■ocTmuis 

President  Monroe  laid  down  the  historic 
doctrine  bearing  his  name  not  only  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  United  States  of 
America  but  also  to  assist  our  neighbors  In 
the  Americas  to  work  out  tbstr  own  sal- 
vation. 

Tlie  Western  Hemisphere  should  no  longer 
be  a  place  of  exploitation  by  either  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic  powers. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  served  well  tbe  In- 
terests of  the  Americas  as  a  whole  and  re- 
ceived the  continuing  firm  support  of  every 
succeeding,  administration  without  regard 
to  party. 

orar-DOoa  pouct  dt  cbdia 

At  the  dawn  at  tiiU  oenttiry  a  stmllsr  dce- 
laratlan  ot  an  open-4Soar  policy  for  China 
by  John  Hay  recognized  our  concern  with 
the  peace  of  the  raclfic  and  with  the  preser- 
vation of  China  from  domination  by  any  for- 
eign power. 

Succeeding  admlnUtratlooa.  Republican 
and  Democratic  alike.  Implemented  this  pol- 
icy. Elihu  Root,  Robert  Lansing,  Henry 
Stimaon.  and  Cordell  Hull,  all  recognised 
this  fundamental  tenet  of  our  world  rela- 
tions and  refused  to  recognise  or  permit 
the  exploitation  at  China  by  any  foreign 
power.  This  policy  was  founded  In  the 
sound  concept  that  a  free  and  Independent 
China  would  mean  peace  for  tie  In  our  Pa- 
cific and  contribute  very  greatly  to  worM 
stabUlty. 

luutiLALs  ov  foanoif  fouct 

Certain  cornerstones  of  our  foreign  poli- 
cy must  l>e  kept  constantly  In  mind  as  we 
consider  our  responsibilities  to  our  fellow 
Americans  in  this  very  troubled  modem 
world.  The  esssnce  of  a  successful  foreign 
policy  Is  that  it  shall  be  simple  and  easy  to 
understand.  It  must  be  related  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  coimtry  to  implement.  It 
must  commend  Itself  to  Americans  rather 
generally  as  calculated  to  serve  oxir  securi- 
ty aiul  do  Justios  to  our  Ideas  and  our  Ideals 
It  most  be  formulated  with  great  care  tak- 
ing into  account  all  the  varied  Interests  of 
a  great  tuition  such  as  ours.  Its  effective- 
ness must  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which 
it  CTwnmands  rather  general  support  In  or- 
der that  it  may  invite  the  respect  a^id  eon- 
fldenoe  of  the  people  of  other  landa.  Thla 
was  conspicuously  the  cass  with  the  Moo- 
roe  Doctrine  and  the  open  door  In  China. 

These  doctrines  reflected  tbe  love  of  lib- 
erty that  has  always  been  eliaractertstie 
of  the  American  »pirit  and  the  political 
idsalism  that  was  the  sooaewbat  peculiar 
propel  ty  ot  Americans  although  at  the  same 
time  theae  policies  reflected  tbe  sound  com- 
of  America  concerned  with  oar 
Ity  In  time  when  we  were  not  too 
as  to  how  lOBg  we  ourselves  might  sur- 
vive. 

vases  AM*  ssLuaiei 

All  this  Is  preliminary  to  our  considera- 
tion of  the  conditions  which  we  face  In  the 
present  day  and  the  problem  of  formulating 
policies  that  may  result  In  a  period  of  peace. 

We  are  all  too  often  apt  to  forget  that 
many  of  us  were  bom  In  a  century  that 
knew  no  world-wide  war.  The  Pax  Brltan- 
nlca  prevailed  for  100  years  from  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  in  1815  to  the  challenge  of 
British  seapower  by  Kaiser  Wllhelm  In  1»14. 

During  that  century  there  were  a  variety 
of  loeallaed  wars  but  no  world-wide  strife 
such  as  we  have  known  twice  now  In  recent 
years.  This  century  of  comparative  peace 
was  due  in  substantial  measure  to  the  dotn- 
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Inance  of  British  seapower.  During  that 
century  clvUlzatlon  made  more  progress  In 
a  mataelal  ssnas  than  in  ths  previous  1300 


PSAO  n   NOT   PABTXSAN 

Our  generation  has  now  been  Involved  in 
two  worldwide  wars  at  an  enormous  cost  in 
casualties  snd  in  treasure  and  a  third  war 
in  Korea  that  has  cost  us  more  caauames 
than  most  of  the  wars  of  our  country  and  Is 
pzacUng  a  traglo  toll  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
As  Republicans  It  la  easy  for  xu  to  put 
the  blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs  upon 
tbe  Democrats.  The  Democrats  cannot  deny 
that  these  three  wars  of  our  generation 
have  all  occurred  luxder  Democratic  ad- 
mtolstratlons. 

Hor  can  they  say  that  they*  were  a  heri- 
tage ttoax  Republican  administrations  slnos 
tbe  First  World  War  came  aftsr  tbe  Demo- 
craU  had  been  tn  undisputed  control  of 
the  Government  for  0  years.  Tbe  Second 
World  War  came  after  tbe  Democrau  had 
been  in  undisputed  and  oyerwhelmlng  con- 
trol of  the  Government  for  9  years.  Ths 
Korean  war  came  after  17  years  of  Demo- 
cratic Incumbency  of  tbe  Presidency. 

With  such  a  record  tt  is  Inooooelvsble  that 
tbe  Democratic  Party  can  appeal  to  tbe 
Matkm  as  the  peace  party.  Republicans  can 
certainly  say  with  complete  assurance  that 
while  they  may  not  have  been  able  to  do 
any  better,  they  certainly  could  not  have 
done  any  worse. 

Recriminations,  however,  serve  no  unful 
purpose  except  aa  we  dlseuss  ttie  Isssons  of 
these  tragic  experiences. 

VaciUatlon  ssems  to  have  been  tbe  key 
to  our  Involvement  in  these  three  warn. 
rnucMsas  of  tkb  siobt 
Woodrow  Wilson  won  the  sleotlon  of  1916 
on  tbe  slogan  "I  kept  as  out  of  war."  Ger- 
man mllltartsm  cultivated  oonfldenoe  in  ul- 
timate conquest  out  of  President  Wilson's 
declaration  that  "we  were  too  proud  to  fight." 
President  Roosevelt.  In  spite  of  his  eafUer 
advocacy  of  the  Leagne  of  Nations,  refused 
to  press  for  participation  in  the  League  of 
Nations  during  tbe  thlrtiss  when  be  was  in 
luiquestioned  control  of  our  foreign  policies 
and  scuttled  the  eoonomlc  conference  in 
London  ***«<£"•«<  to  stabilias  ths  economies 
of  the  world. 

As  s  candidate  for  a  third  term  In  IMO. 
with  Europe  In  flames.  President  Roosevelt 
proclaimed,  "Again  and  again  and  again  I 
iiAl  you  your  sons  shall  never  fight  in  any 
foreign  «ar."  and  at  Boston,  In  the  conclud- 
ing stages  of  the  campaign,  he  left  off  the 
qualifying  phrase  "unices  we  are  attacked.* 
as  shown  in  his  published  addressee. 

Finally  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
i\fbii««n  made  It  abundantly  clear  In  tha 
months  before  the  Communist  attack  la 
Korea  that  Korea  was  outside  otir  sphere  at 
Interest.  Oxir  troops  were  withdrawn.  We 
refused  to  re-arm  the  South  Koreans  except 
with  police  weapons  "for  fear  the  South  Ko- 
reans might  attack  ths  North  Koreans." 

In  each  Instanos  ths  words  of  our  leaders 
furnished  fuel  to  the  aggressive  influences 
that  an  always  lurking  In  totalitarian 
regimes 

In  each  Instanos  we  were  compelled  to  rec- 
ognise too  late  ttaat  we  should  be  compelled 
to  fight. 

TOOTH  PATS  TBX  PBICB 

In  each  instance  our  lack  of  adequate  prep- 
aration, material  and  spiritual,  exacted  a 
tragic  sacrifice  from  our  youth,  who  were  la 
no  way  at  fault  since  they  had  UtUe,  If  any, 
voice  bn  the  formulation  of  the  pollclea  vrhlob 
brought  about  the  tragic  crises. 

Thsse  prellmlnarlee  to  our  Involvement  ha 
war  are  pointed  out  not  primarily  to  fix  rs- 
sponslbUlty  on  individuals  or  partiea,  slnoe 
the  universal  dssire  of  aU  Americans  la  to 
avoid  war,  but  only  in  order  that  we  may 
profit  by  these  lessons  in  order  to  keep  Amer- 
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lea  sseore  and  establish  a  peace  that  shall 

endure. 

There  is  growing  confidence  in  the  world 
that  furtber  world-wide  strife  may  bo 
prevented. 

In  a  80,000-mile  flight  sround  ths  world, 
made  at  our  own  expense  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  the  Congrees  between  Thanksgiving 
and  New  Tear,  Mrs.  Brewster  and  I  visited 
some  20  countries,  conferring  with  our  am- 
bassadors and  military  representatives  abrottd 
and  tbe  oOclals  of  many  foreign  countrlea. 


»  rOSSISI.iS  Of  OUB  TTMS 

I  cams  home  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  peace  is  posslbls  in  our  time.  I  found 
tills  conviction  based  upon  two  old  maxima. 
Tbs  darksst  hour  precedes  the  dawn.  Man's 
sxtremity  is  God's  opportunity. 

Everywhere  we  found  tbe  people  tn  the 
countries  bordering  on  tbe  Iron  curtain  so 
frightened  by  the  menace  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion tluit  they  wars  ready  to  forget  ancient 
antag'^'"***  and  join  with  their  former  ene- 
mies to  meet  tbe  menace  of  atlielstlc,  mate- 
rialistic communism. 


In  the  Orient,  after  years  of  almost  con- 
stant strife,  the  new  Japanese  regime  and 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  are  In  conference  In 
Formosa  developing  a  program  for  mutual 
defense  against  Communist  aggression. 


In  the  Middle  East  the  most  outstanding 
and  outspoken  leader  of  the  Arab  world. 
Azxam  Pasha,  the  Secretary -General  of  the 
Arab  League,  has  pubUdy  declared  that  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  Moalems  Is  not  the  Chris- 
tian, with  whom  they  fought  for  centxirles 
since  the  era  of  the  Crusadee  for  control  of 
the  Holy  Land,  nor  the  Jew  with  whom  they 
have  been  fighting  in  more  recent  years  for 
the  control  of  Israel,  nor  even  the  British 
with  whom  they  have  been  long  at  odds,  but 
U  the  Communist. 

On  ttitu  basis  of  the  common  concern  over 
Communist  aggression,  it  is  now  possible  to 
accomplish  an  accord  of  the  Ifoslem,  the 
Christian,  and  the  Jew  In  the  turbulent 
Middle  East.  They  may  well  serve  as  a  bul- 
wark against  Communist  aggression  and  mo- 
bilize the  manpower  and  the  mdlspensable 
oil  resources  of  these  lands  to  bulwark  the 
liberty  of  the  free  world. 


ology  that  denies  tbe  existence  of  any  Ood 
and  seeks  to  destroy  all  reverence  for  God  In 
tlM  minds  of  those  whom  It  controls. 

In  the  discussions  with  onr  own  diplomatic 
and  military  repreeentatlves  abroad  as  well 
as  tbe  repreeentatlves  of  foreign  govern- 
ments there  wss  almost  complete  scoord  In 
December  1951  that  the  masters  of  tbe 
Kremlin  do  not  at  this  time  flesire  or  design 
a  major  war. 

Tito,  tbe  farmer  Intimate  of  Stalin  In  h^;>- 
pler  days,  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  StaUn  in  the  days  before  the  atom  bomb 
feared  more  than  anything  else  the  indus- 
trial potential  of  America  for  which  be  had 
a  most  wholesome  respect  as  a  result  of  tbe 
experiences  of  ths  First  and  Second  World 
Wars.  Tlie  Russian  leaders  in  tbe  opinion 
of  the  best  informed  of  our  representatives 
are  as  fearful  of  our  fighting  potential  as 
we  are  of  theirs. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  will  be  no 
further  strife.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  suggest 
that  we  should  cease  preparing  for  eventual- 
ities In  every  proper  way. 

This  is  not  even  designed  to  say  "we  told 
you  so"  to  those  who  1  or  8  years  sgo 
predicated  our  policies  upon  the  danger  that 
the  Soviet  ml^t  attack  in  Europe.  This 
considered  opinion  of  our  representatives 
abroad  has  been  developing  as  a  result  of  all 
the  experiences  of  recent  years  and  is.  aa 
of  the  present  time,  a  very  vrtdeqiread  con- 
viction. 

What  does  this  mean  ttafen  in  terms  of  our 
own  foreign  policy? 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  conviction  that  in 
our  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  we  should  be 
fair  and  firm. 


In  Curape,  meanwhUe,  the  French  and  the 
Germans  ars  nearer  to  an  accord  than  they 
have  been  m  a/KX)  yean  since  JuUus  Caesar 
led  bis  Roman  legions  scross  ths  Rhine  in 
M  B.  C.  at  the  very  spot  vrhera  our  own  sons 
tiiMfiil  tbe  Rhine  to  drive  back  tbe  invaders 
in  A.  D.  1948. 

•me  French  and  Germans  have  already 
•giwed  upon  the  f=H•^u"«*"  plan  for  mobilis- 
ing the  steel  resources  of  central  Europe,  and 
that  la  the  very  fotindatlon  of  success  in 
modem  war.  Accord  has  similarly  been 
reached  upon  the  creation  of  a  European 
army  with  only  some  srgtunents  remaining 
M  to  who  shall  pick  up  the  check.  Finally 
tbe  countries  of  Western  Europe  have  even 
agreed  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  po- 
UUcal  federation. 

All  ttiesr  developments  furnish  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  confidence  that  people 
of  every  race  and  reUgion  are  preparing  to 
unite  against  tbe  Communist  menace  In  or- 
der to  preserve  their  liberty  to  worship  Ood 
In  the  way  they  beUeve  U  right.  Whether 
It  be  the  Buddhist  of  tbe  Orient  or  the  Mos- 
lems of  the  Middle  East  or  the  Christians  and 
the  Jews  scattered  all  over  this  wide  world. 
there  la  t*"*  Indispensable  element  of  an 
accord  in  the  recognition  of  the  conunon 
peril. 

ooMMONnM  as  Tta  cstaltst 

What  a  eorloas  commentary  It  may  be 
upon  our  day  If  the  catalyst  that  unites  God- 
fearing people  everywhere  is  the  very  Ide- 


UVITB)  MAZIOilS 

The  United  Nations  Is  a  great  concept 
formulated  under  the  wise  guidance  at  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  who  sacrificed  every  personal  and 
political  consideration  to  the  erection  of  this 
structure  of  good  wiU  among  tl>e  nationa. 

Completely  unpartlsan  in  its  inception,  the 
United  Nations  had  iU  birth  as  a  result  of 
the  happy  accord  that  prevailed  through  the 
self-renunciation  of  Senator  Toac  Conmallt 
in  foregoing  his  right  of  recognised  leader- 
ahlp  and  the  genius  for  conciliation  of  Sena- 
tor Arthur  Vandenberg.  The  six  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  drawn  equally  from  tbe  two 
political  parties  labored  unceasingly  and  un- 
selfishly In  season  and  out  of  season  to  f  orm- 
ulats  the  charter  that  finally  met  with  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  Senate  reflect- 
ing the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  My  own  beloved  colleague,  the  late 
Senator  Wallace  H.  White.  Jr..  was  oiM  at 
this  unique  committee  of  the  Senate. 

Now  that  we  have  found  In  the  unhappier 
experiences  of  recent  yean  that  the  United 
Nations  possesses  feet  of  clay  vre  must  recog- 
nize this  Is  no  fault  of  its  founders  but 
rather  tbe  failure  of  their  successors  to  re- 
spond to  the  spirit  In  which  the  progeniton 
accomplished  this  accord. 

As  an  early  supporter  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  of  the  United  Nations  and  ot 
the  M*"****!!  plan  and  the  Rio  Pact  and  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  one  may  take  proper  pride  in 
their  accomplishments  vrlthout  being  obli- 
gated to  consider  that  they  can  solve  every 
economic  and  social  ill. 

A  POBinvB  amoACH 

The  policy  of  containment  Is  becoming 
recognised  as  no  longer  sdapted  to  tlie  genius 
of  America.  Its  implication  of  a  35.000-mlls 
Maglnot  line  arovmd  the  world  to  contain 
tbe  Soviet  has  been  justly  diaracterlzed  by 
John  Foster  Dulles  as  100  times  worse  than 
tbe  Maglnot  line  of  France  because  It  Is  100 
times  as  long. 

To  ipy«T>t>in  a  merely  defensive  fxisitlon 
Indefinitely  means  exhaustion  of  our  re- 
sources, as  we  m»<"*-*'"  a  constant  state  of 
readiness  awaiting  the  time  when  the  enemy 
shaU  decide  to  sUlke. 
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A  static  policy  can  never  satisfy  Amerln 
leaving  the  Initiative  always  with  otir  foe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Idea  of  a  pre- 
ventive war  Is  both  repugnant  and  Ixnpoa- 
■Ible. 

The  middle  ground  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes Is  gradually  emerging  as  we  counter 
the  Infiltration  tactics  of  the  Soviet  with  a 
"^    little  Infiltration  of  our  own. 

Th\u  far  this  effort  has  been  confined  In 
large  part  to  the  Voice  of  America  with  con- 
siderable question  as  to  whether  the  results 
were  at  all  commensurate  with  the  expense. 
^  A  new  avenue  is  now  opening  up  as  more 
and  more  disillusioned  refugees  come  outside 
the  Iron  curtain. 

Legislation  sponsored  by  Senator  Lodci 
and  myself  has  already  provided  for  re- 
cruiting refugees  into  a  foreign  legion  to 
be  prepared  to  share  any  necessary  sacrifices 
with  our  own  sons. 

Further  legislation  has  been  proposed  by 
us  that  would  envision  the  training  of  ex- 
iles to  penetrate  the  iron  curtain  and  spread 
the  message  of  p>eace  and  good  will  to  those 
misguided  unfortxinates  who  are  being  told 
we  are  their  foe. 

This  Is  carrying  the  ideological  war  to  the 
Soviet  by  the  very  methods  the  Kremlin  has 
sought  to  use  on  us.  Our  objective  is  not 
to  conquer  but  to  liberate  the  millions  of 
the  misled  from  the  fear  of  us  by  which 
their  masters  hold  them  In  subjection. 

Here  Is  a  positive  approach  suited  to  the 
situation  and  offering  hope  of  steady  progress 
toward  peace  and  good  will  everywhere. 

TR>    APO0TLI    or    PKACI 

William  Ladd.  the  apostle  of  peace,  founder 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  dreamed  in 
the  hills  of  Oxford  County,  Maine,  a  centiiry 
ago  of  the  day  when  the  war  drums  would 
b«  silenced  In  the  federation  of  manlElnd. 
He  dedicated  his  life  to  the  achievement  ot 
this  goal. 

Mankind  everywhere  yearns  for  this  Ideal 
of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,  por- 
trayed by  the  Man  of  Oalllee  In  the  hills  of 
Judea  3,000  years  ago. 

We  may  well  rededlcate  our  lives  and  ef- 
forts to  this  vision.  We  may  well  realize 
that  America  possesses  the  power  and  the 
resources  to  bring  about  In  this  centxiry  a 
Pax  Americana  that  shall  represent  a  new 
day  of  liberty  for  all  mankind  untarnished 
by  the  colonialism  that  marred  the  Pax 
Brltannlca  of  the  last  centTiry  If  only  we 
shall  retain  the  spiritual  vision  that  will 
enable  us  to  command  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  mankind. 

What  shall  it  profit  a  man  or  a  nation  to 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul? 

Practical  common  sense  mixed  with  Ameri- 
can idealism  are  the  indispensable  elements. 

America  has  always  wished  to  help  the 
unfortunate  among  mankind.  Almost  with- 
out limit,  we  have  poured  out  of  our  ma- 
terial resources  to  help  the  hungry  who  were 
In  need  and  to  help  the  orphan  and  the 
oppressed. 

The  same  prudence,  however,  that  haa 
characterized  the  charitable  activities  of 
Americans  at  home  must  guide  oxir  steps  In 
our  relations  with  the  people  of  foreign  lands. 

We  all  know  in  our  communities  the  deli- 
cacy and  the  dUOculty  of  assisting  oxir  fel- 
low citlzena  without  destroying  their  self- 
respect. 

In  our  relations  with  foreign  peoples,  we 
have  all  too  often  failed  to  recognize  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  profligate  expenditures, 
however  well-intentioned  they  may  be.  All 
too  often  they  have  sacrificed  the  self-re- 
spect of  the  beneficiaries  and  destroyed  all 
respect  for  the  benefactors. 

We  have  an  old  saying  that  charity  be- 

'     gins  at  home.     We  must  bear  this  constantly 

In  mind  as  we  approach  the  breaking  point 


In  the  btnttons  we  are  Impodnc  upoa  tbs 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Eliminating  extravagance  and  waste  at 
heme  and  abroad  is  our  duty  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  heritage  of  an  incentive  econ- 
omy and  the  respect  of  those  whom  we  aeelc 
to  aid. 

AlCZnca  8TAKD8  FO*  UBBTT 

Respect  for  America  and  Americans  Is  vital 
If  we  are  to  continue  America  as  the  leader 
In  the  building  of  a  better  world. 

In  recent  decades  In  our  relations  with  our 
n?lghbor8  In  this  hemisphere  and  with  our 
friends  In  the  Pacific  we  have  rep>eatedly 
and  eonspicuoiisly  demonstrated  that  we  de- 
sire domination  of  no  other  land  or  people. 

The  freedom  we  freely  accorded  to  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  is  the  firm  guaranty  to 
all  the  modem  world  that  America  has  no 
design  nor  desire  for  control  of  othsr  coun- 
tries. 

The  C(nnmunlst  propaganda  as  to  the  evil 
designs  of  America  ui>on  the  liberty  of  other 
peoples  Is  completely  refuted  by  the  record 
of  the  last  50  years. 

This  record  Is  our  moat  precious  heritage 
In  our  relations  with  foreign  nations  and 
confirms  our  leadership  In  the  path  of  pe«c«. 

No  other  great  power  can  point  with  pride 
to  a  record  of  such  disinterested   idealism. 

America  voluntarily  rellnqulabed  all  claims 
for  territorial  gains  of  any  character  after 
we  had  emerged  as  victor  in  two  world-wide 
wars. 

MATBUAI.   AND   SPXaTrUAL  FOWBI 

At  Enlwetok,  on  July  1,  1944,  I  wltnesssd 
the  first  explosion  In  time  of  peace  of  an 
atom  bomb — the  mightiest  demonstration  of 
material  power  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
The  world  shuddered  in  alarm  as  to  whether 
America  was  fiexing  Its  muscles  with  ths 
design  of  vrorld-wlde  domination. 

Three  days  later  at  Manila  on  July  4.  1946, 
I  witnessed  the  greatest  demonstration  of 
spiritual  power  the  world  had  seen  in  3.000 
years  when  a  great  nation  gave  liberty  to 
another  people  without  the  firing  of  a  shot. 

There  was  the  assurance  to  all  the  people 
of  the  Orient  and  of  the  world  that  the  only 
objective  of  America  was  to  help  mankind 
to  realize  the  inherent  desire  of  every  people 
for  liberty  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
and  to  worship  Ood  in  the  way  they  thought 
was  right.  Let  us  recognize  that  colonial- 
ism belongs  to  another  day  and  age. 

Prom  that  point  let  us  move  on.  Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest 
may  repair.  The  event  Is  In  the  hands  of 
God. 

Peace  la  possible  In  our  day  if  America 
shall  steer  Its  course  with  complete  freedom 
from  passion  and  bitterness  and  with  toler- 
ance for  those  who  differ,  and  yet  with  flrm- 
neas  In  the  right  as  It  is  given  us  each  to 
see  the  right. 

Let  us  lead  America  in  the  path  of  self- 
reliant  independence  and  rally  the  still  free 
people  of  the  world  in  an  invincible  accord 
that  will  penetrate  the  iron  cxirtain  with  the 
still,  small  voice  of  truth. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  It — behind 
the  iron  curtain  there  are  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  who  share  with  us 
the  desire  to  live  their  lives  in  peace  upon 
the  beautiful  lands  which  Ood  has  given  to 
them  to  cultivate. 

Exactly  as  the  embattled  farmers  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  fired  the  shot  heard 
aroiind  the  world,  so  may  America  in  the 
present  day  sotind  the  clarion  call  that  will 
unite  the  people  of  every  land  who  love  lib- 
erty and  penetrate  as  surely  as  day  follows 
night  the  dark  recesses  that  shelter  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  human  beings  under 
Communist  domination  who  desire  as  de- 
voutly as  do  we  the  liberty  that  is  the  cher- 
ished heritage  of  aU  the  children  of  Ood. 


RcTcfMl  of  FPC  Order  Rcfasnif  Hearnif 
for  Natural  Gai  Certificate  ia  New 
Eaglaad 


EXTENSION  OF  RESfARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NXW  HAMPSHOB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  Apra  10,  1952 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
10,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  LMr. 
Saltohstau.]  kindly  asked,  at  my  re- 
quest, that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  an  article  entitled 
"FPC  Order  Refusing  Exclusive  Natural 
Gas  Certificate  Set  Aside."  published  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  also  an  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit  setting  aside  the  order  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  which  re- 
fused to  ffrant  a  hearing  for  a  certificate 
to  supply  natural  gas  through  a  single 
intecrated  system  to  all  New  England. 
The  printing  of  the  article  and  the  opin- 
ion were  delayed  by  the  printer  because, 
in  view  of  the  length  of  the  opinion,  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  printing  It  Is  re- 
quired by  the  rule. 

I  have  been  informed  that  It  la  estl* 
mated  that  the  cost  of  printing  the  artl* 
cle  and  the  opinion  Is  $280.  I  now  re- 
new the  request  that  the  article  and  the 
opinion  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  opinion  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal  I 
FPC  Osraa  Rktusiko  Kxclusivs  Natusaj.  Oas 

CnmrTCATE  8rr  Asnn — Uirrm>  Statis  Cm- 

curr  OouiT  Acts  oif  NotTHSAsnxN   Oaa 

TSAjtsMiasiON  DacisiON  roa  New  XMOLAm 

Tbuotobt 

PHU-ADiLrHU.— The  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  here  set  aside  an  order  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  refusing  to 
grant  Northeastern  Qas  Transmission  (^.  a 
certificate  to  supply  natural  gas  exclusively 
to  distributors  In  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  Commission  divided  the  territory  be- 
tween Northeastern  and  Algonquin  Oas 
Transmission  Co.  Although  the  FPC  re- 
peatedly had  expressed  the  desire  for  an  in- 
tegrated gas  supply  system  in  the  area,  and 
Northeastern  had  mformed  the  Commission 
It  would  apply  for  a  certificate  to  serve  ths 
entire  four-State  territory,  the  Commission 
rejected  Northeastern 's  bid  on  the  ground 
it  was  not  a  bona  fide  application. 

The  circuit  court  opinion,  written  by 
Judge  Gerald  McLaughlin,  held  there  was  no 
evidence  the  application  was  not  made  in 
good  faith  and  claimed  Northeastern  was  not 
given  a  full  hearing  on  Its  request.  The  18- 
page  decision  remanded  ths  oaas  to  ths  FPO 
for  further  hearings. 

The  court  also  vaeatsd  ths  FPC's  order 
granUng  Algonquin  the  right  to  obUln  an 
additional  supply  of  natural  gas  from  Texas 
Eastern  Transmission  Cocp.  To  serve  its 
part  of  the  territory.  Algonquin  normally  la 
supplied  by  United  Oas  Pipe  Line  Co.  and 
had  to  make  special  application  to  get  tbs 
extra  gas  It  needed  from  another  supplier. 
Originally  Northeastern  fUsd  to  supply  only 
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s  part  of  ths  distributors  in  tbs  area,  and 
Algonquin  also  asked  to  serTe  only  a  part 
of  ths  territory.  However.  Northeast«rn.  a 
Tennessee  gas  tranamlaslon  subsidiary,  later 
made  applicaticm  to  serve  the  entire  area, 
which,  according  to  the  court,  was  tornsd 
down  after  denial  c€  a  statutory  bsarlng. 

The  cass  landed  In  the  Philadelphia  dr- 
eult  court  becatzas  all  ths  companies  in- 
volved are  tncorporated  In  Delaware,  and  the 
court's  Jurisdiction  takss  in  that  State. 
Northeastern 's  appeal  from  tbs  January  10 
FPO  decision  went  directly  to  the  circuit 


XJmrwa  Statcs  Coxtst  or  Arraaia  roa  trb 
Timo  CzBcnrr— Nos.  10431  and  10446, 
NoaTRSAsnait  Oas  TkANSMiasioif  Oo.  anb 
TntwcssKX  Oas  TaAWsMiasioi*  Co.,  OoaroaA- 
Tioirs,  Prrrnoifxiis:  No.  10807,  Blackstowb 
Vauxt  OAa  &  Elxctwc  Co..  a  OoaPOBATioir, 
pEimuwaa:  No.  10608.  Fall  Rtvei  Oas 
Woass  CO..  A  CoapoaA-noM,  Prrmoiraa,  v. 
FDBtAL  Pown  OoMMnsioN,  RsspommiT; 
AloonQuth  Oas  TaAHSMissioii  Co.,  a  Ooa- 
voaATioM.  TfexAS  BAsnoo*  TtukMwaaamMam 
Coav..  iMTsavmoas 

(Appeals  from  Orders  of  the  Federal  Power 
CommiMlon— Argued  March  7,  1862,  be- 
fore Marls.  Ooodrlch,  and  Mclaughlin,  cir- 
cuit Judges) 

onmoM  or  tsb  oovbt 


(FUed  April  4.  196S) 

By  McLaugblln.  circuit  Judge. 
These  Interrelated  petitions  bring  before 
us  for  review,  under  section  1»  (b)  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Act,>  four  orders  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  concerning  the  supply  of 
natural  gas  to  certain  communities  in  New 
Kngland. 

Northeastern  Oas  Transmission   Oo.  Is  a 
Wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Tennessee  Oas 
Transmission   Co.    On   Augtist  94,    1940.   It 
filed  an  application,  under  section  7  of  the 
Natural   Oas   Act.   with   the  Federal   Power 
Commission,  for  a  certiflcate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  to  construct  and  op- 
erate a  gas  pipeline  system  with  Its  main  line 
ronnlng  east  from  the  New  Tork-Maasachu- 
setts  State  border  near  Plttstleld.  Mass..  to 
near  Boston.  Mass..  and  a  second  line  north 
from  the  New  York-Oonnectlcut  border  near 
Oreenwlch.  Conn.,  to  connect  with  Its  west- 
east  line  near  8prli>gf)eld.  Mass.     The  appli- 
cation, as  amended  March  a.  1»80.  specifically 
proposied  serving  53  nsmed  distributors  in 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampehlre. 
and   Rhode   Island.    It   omitted   eight  dis- 
tributing companies  In  Massachusetts  (one 
or  which,  Worcester  Oas  Light  Oo.,  covered 
two  communities.  Worcester  and  ^amlng- 
ham)  and  two  In  Rhode  Island.    Those  ten 
distributors  had  made  no  arrangements  with 
northeastern  for  gas  service.     Tennessee  had 
Its  own  appllcstlon,  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion August  a.  194«.  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  its  pipeline  system  so  that  it  could  Uke 
care  of  the  anticipated  demands  upon  it  to 
supply     the    west -east     Northeastern     line. 
Tranaoontlnental  Oas  Pipe  Line  Corp.,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Northeastem's  south- 
ncrth  line  with  gas.  filed  Its  application  with 
the  Oommiaslon  on  September  9.  1&49.  for  a 
certiflcate  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  pipeline  from  near  Doctors  Creek.  N.  J., 
to   the   New   York-Connecticut    point    near 
Oreenwlch.  Conn.,  to  there  connect  up  with 
Northeastern.     The  Commission  consolidated 
these  applications  (that  of  Transconttoental 
as  far  as  it  affected  Northeastern). 

On  January  ai.  1950,  Algonquin  Oas  Trans- 
mission Oo.  filed  an  application  with  the 
Commission  which,  as  amended  May  1,  1960. 
requested  a  certUloate  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  pipeline  system  from 
near  LambertvOls.  N.  J.,  which  it  would  con- 


>  U  Stat.  831-«n.  as  amended.  50  Stat.  8a~ 
84.  61  Stat.  4W:   16  U.  S.  C,  sscs.  71T-717W. 


neet  with  the  line  of  Its  sole  gas  supplier. 
Texas  Bastem  Transmission  Corp.,  to  s  point 
near  Boston.  Mass.  This  was  to  serve  Algon- 
quin's contract  distributors  In  New  Jer- 
sey. Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  and  Massa- 
chiisetts.  others  who  had  expressed  their 
Intention  of  being  served  by  Algonquin  and 
"certain  other  customers  who  can  be  served 
economically  by  f  Algonquin's]  pipeline  sys- 
tem alone."  In  its  later  amended  petition. 
Algonquin  named  all  its  proposed  customers. 
Texas  Eastern  on  March  10.  1948.  filed  an 
application  with  the  Commission  for  a  cer- 
tificate to  take  care  of.  among  other  things, 
its  commitments  to  Algonquin.  This  was 
amended  November  14,  1949,  and  May  6, 
1950.  On  July  34,  1950.  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co.  filed  an  application  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  new  pipeline  fa- 
cilities, part  of  which  were  to  furnish  gas  to 
Texas  Eastern  for  delivery  by  the  latter  to 
Algonquin.  The  latter  and  Texas  Bastem 
were  permlUed  to  Intervene  In  Northeast- 
em's  proceedings.  Northeastern,  Tennessee, 
and  Transcontinental  were  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Algonquin  matter.  Later  the 
OommlsBlon  consolidated  the  Northeastern 
and  Algonquin  proceedings. 

Testimony  was  taken  on  the  Northeastem 
and  Algonquin  applications  and  was  con- 
cluded with  the  exception  of  Algonquin 
presenting  evidence  of  Its  gas  supply.  On 
Augiist  7,  1960,  on  motion  of  the  Commis- 
sion's staff  counsel,  the  intermediate  de- 
cision procedure '  was  dispensed  with  ss  to 
all  matters  In  the  consolidated  hearings  in- 
volving the  applications  of  Northeastern. 
Tennessee,  and  Transcontinental  and  those 
Issues  anc!  matters  In  tHe  Algonquin  appli- 
cation **to  the  extent  only  that  Algonquin 
Oas  Transmission  Co.  presently  pro- 
posss  to  supply  natural  gas  to  the  com- 
munities and  to  the  distributing  companies 
presently  proposed  to  be  served  by  North- 
eastern Oas  Transmission  Co." 

Thereafter,  on  October  4.  1950.  the  Com- 
mission issued  Its  first  opinion  in  the  case 
bearing  No.  aoi.  It  stated  In  that  opinion 
that  "Northeastern  proposes  In  its  applica- 
tion to  construct  and  operate  a  pipeline 
system  for  the  transportation  and  sale  to 
certain  designated  manulactiued  gas  dis- 
tributing companies  in  specified  areas  In  the 
New  England  States  of  the  natural  gas  to 
be  purchased  by  it  from  Tennessee  and 
Transcontinental."  It  said  that  Algonquin 
"proposes  the  constnictlon  and  operation 
of  a  pipeline  system  •  •  •  into  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 
for  the  purpose  of  transportation  and  sale 
of  natural  gas  to  certain  designated  distribu- 
ting companies  In  that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land." 

The  ConunlsElon  found  that  the  evidence 
was  convincing,  that  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity  requires  adequate  nattiral-gas 
service  in  the  New  England  area.  It  con- 
cluded that  this  public  need  should  soon 
be   fulflllsd.    but   found   that   the   issuance 


>  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sees. 
7  and  8  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(80  Stat.  a37.  341.  S  U.  8.  C.  sees.  1006.  1007). 
the  Commission's  Rules  of  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure provide  that  the  presiding  examiner, 
upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  shall  file  a 
recommended  decision  which  is  subject  to 
exceptions  by  counsel  and  review  by  the 
Commission  In  the  manner  and  within  the 
time  provided  (18  CFR  sees.  l.SO  (b),  1.81). 
The  rules  also  provide,  however,  that  ^Is 
intermediate  decision  procediue  may  be 
omitted,  with  or  without  request  or  motion 
therefor,  upon  a  finding  by  the  Commission 
that  due  and  timely  execution  of  Its  func- 
tions Imperatively  and  unavoidably  requires 
such  omission  (18  CFR  sec.  1.80  (c>  (3)). 
The  requisite  finding  was  mads  by  the  Oom- 
mtssiOQ. 


at  a  eertmcate  either  to  Northeastsm  or  ta 
Algonquin  as  applied  for  in  the  pending  ap- 
plications will  not  provide  adequate  and  sat- 
isfactory natural -gas  service  to  New  England 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  It  found  that  neither 
Northeastern  nor  Algonquin  has  requested  a 
oertificate  authoriring  service  to  the  entire 
area.  It  found  tnat  If  Northeastem's  proj- 
ect was  approved  the  10  above-referred-to 
New  England  distributors  would  be  without 
natural  gas.     Said  the  Commission: 

"We  are  concerned  here  with  a  public  need 
and  demand  for  natural -gas  service  in  New 
Sngland  gen««lly — not  In  a  portion  of  that 
area  and  not  by  a  few  selected  distributing 
companies  in  that  area.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  anyone  desirous  at  promoting  the  pub- 
lic good  should  urge  that  we  now  authorise 
one  engaged  in  a  business  affected  with  the 
public  Interest  to  pick  and  choose  whom  it 
wishes  to  serve  without  proper  regard  for 
the  public  good.  Nor  should  ws  authorise 
any  applicant  to  render  partial  service  when 
It  Is  clear  at  the  outset,  as  shown  by  thU 
record,  that  its  plans  do  not  provide  the  full 
service  to  which  the  people  of  New  England 
are  entitled." 

The  Commission  went  on  to  hold  that 
public  convenience  and  necessity  requires 
adequate  and  satisfactory  natural-gas  serv- 
ice at  a  reasonable  cost  m  the  New  England 
area:  that  neither  the  application  of  North- 
eastern or  Algonquin  met  that  test.  It  then 
Stated  that  the  purpose  of  making  these  find- 
ings now  was  so  that  the  appUcanU  might 
present  a  proposal  without  delay  that  would 
meet  the  public  demand  and  need  for  natu- 
ral gas  in  New  England  In  the  early  future. 
It  clearly  Indicated  that  It  thought  such  a 
proposal  could  be  and  should  be  submitted 
forthwith.  On  October  9,  1950.  Northeastern 
submitted  its  proposal.  It  asked  that  the 
certificate  It  was  requesting  under  its  cur- 
rent application  be  allowed:  that  the  one 
sought  by  Algonquin  be  denied  because  of 
the  absence  of  gas  supply  proof;  and  said 
that  it  would  undertake  to  present  in  a  sep- 
arate proceeding  plans  to  service  the  entire 
New  England  area  at  a  minimum  cost  by 
expanding  its  sjrstem.  Also,  on  October  9. 
1950.  Algonquin  filed  a  supplement  to  its 
amended  application  aaaertlng  that  it  had 
endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  have  North- 
eastern formulate  a  Joint  proposal  with  it 
and  suggesting  that  the  New  England  area 
be  divided  between  Northeastern  and  Algon- 
quin or  that  it  be  authorized  to  serve  all  of 
the  companies  and  communities  in  New  Eng- 
land originally  proposed  to  be  served  by  it 
and  Northeastern. 

On  November  8,  1950,  the  Commission  Is- 
sued its  second  opinion  in  the  matter,  No. 
302,  with  accompanying  order.  This  al- 
lowed certificates  to  Tennessee  and  Trans- 
continental to  supply  Northeastern  with  gas. 
It  granted  part  of  Northeastem's  applica- 
tion and  denied  the  balance.  It  referred  to 
Its  request  In  opinion  No.  201  for  a  plan  to 
service  all  New  England  and  said  that  "It 
is  still  our  opinion  •  •  •  that  the  pubUo 
Interest  would  best  be  served  through  fully 
coordinated  facilities  free  to  secure  gas  from 
whatever  sources  of  supply  are  best  able  to 
meet  the  large  ultimate  demands  of  New 
England  for  natiiral  gas  upon  the  most  fa- 
vorable terms  and  conditions."  Later  in  the 
opinion  It  again  referred  to  having  Indi- 
cated that  one  system  for  New  England  was 
possible  and  desirable.  The  Commission 
then  stated  that  since  the  one  system  had 
not  been  presented,  Northeastern  would  be 
allowed  a  portion  of  its  application  and 
that  certain  other  named  markets  should 
be  served  by  Algonquin  upon  a  showing  by 
Algonqxiln  that  it  has  an  adequate  supply  oC 
natural  gas  to  serve  such  marketa.  The 
mmmisslnn  proposed  to  secure  to  New  Eng- 
land the  benefits  In  part,  at  least,  of  an 
Integrated  natural-gas  system,  by  condition- 
ing tbe  oertificate  to  Mortheaston  and  aay 
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eertlflcate  which  may  Ume  hereafter  an- 
ibohaing  additional  ■errice  In  New  Kng- 
land.  to  require  the  establishment  of  Inter* 
oonnectloiu  with,  and  agreements  for  emer- 
gency Interchange  of  gas  with,  any  natural- 
ga«  syetem  or  syetema  serving  the  area  at 
wholesale.  Northeastern  accepted  Its  cer- 
tificate. No  certificate  was  Issued  Algon- 
quin. 

On  December  11,  19S0,  AlgonqvUn  moved  to 
dtwmlM  as  Intervenors  In  Its  application 
Northeastern.  Tennessee,  and  Transconti- 
nental. On  December  18.  1950,  hearings  on 
the  Algonquin  matter  were  resumed  with 
Algonquin  broadening  the  scope  of  Its 
proposition  and  asking  to  be  allowed  30 
percent  more  gas  than  previously.  These 
moves  were  over  the  objections  of  North- 
eastern and  Tennessee.  On  December  21, 
1960.  Northeastern- filed  Its  new  application 
referred  to  In  its  proposal  of  October  9. 
This  covered  the  whole  New  England  area. 
It  asserted  that  as  compared  to  the  Algon- 
quin project  for  the  same  service  It  would 
save  $20,000,000  In  construction  costs  and 
$3,000,000  annually.  It  represented  that 
92-percent  service  would  be  furnished  more 
than  1  year  before  Algonquin  could  com- 
mence service.  It  alleged  that  under  Ita 
contemplated  system  97  percent  of  the  gas 
customers  In  the  entire  New  England  ter- 
ritory could  be  properly  taken  care  of.  On 
December  29,  1950.  Northeastern  filed  a 
supplement  to  Its  petition  to  Intervene  In 
the  Algonquin -Texas  Eastern  application 
seeking  to  be  allowed  an  allotment  of  gas 
from  Texas  Eastern  In  order  to  help  fulfill 
the  additional  commltents  It  would  have  as 
a  result  of  Its  new  application.  On  Janu- 
ary 9,  1961,  Northeastern  and  Its  supplier, 
Tennessee,  filed  a  Joint  motion  for  consoli- 
dation of  their  applications  with  that  of 
Algonquin.  It  was  stressed  In  that  motion 
that  the  Northeastern,  Tennessee,  and  Al- 
gonquin applications  were  mutually  exclu- 
sive and  therefore  should  be  heard  together 
In  order  to  dispose  of  them  properly  as  the 
granting  of  one  necessarily  would  result  la 
the  denial  of  the  others. 

On  January  10,  1951.  the  Commission  made 
three  of  the  fo\ir  orders  of  which  complaint 
Is  made.  The  first  of  these  dismissed  North- 
eastern's  application  of  December  21.  1950, 
M  far  as  it  covered  the  markets  requested  by 
Algonquin  "without  prejudice  to  its  refiling 
should  the  pending  application  of  Algonquin 
be  denied."  The  second  dismissed  Tennesee 
and  Northeastern  as  intervenors  in  Algon- 
quin's proceedings  for  the  reason  that  they 
"•  •  •  no  longer  are  in  competition  with 
Algonquin  for  natural-gas  markets  •  •  *." 
The  third  order  dismissed  Northeastem's 
supplement  to  Its  petition  to  Intervene  of 
December  29, 1960,  In  the  application  of  Texas 
Eastern.  Timely  applications  for  rehearing 
on  these  orders  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Natwal  Gas  Act  procedure  and  were 
denied.  Two  of  these  were  afllrmatively  de- 
nied. No  action  was  taken  on  the  third, 
which  was  eqiilvalent  to  denial.  Northeast- 
ern, Tennessee,  Algonquin,  and  Texas  East- 
em  being  corporations  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  IDelaware 
which  is  within  this  circuit,  the  orders  were 
then  brought  here  for  review. 

In  the  Algonquin  application  and  those 
of  its  suppliers,  Texas  Eastern  and  United 
Oas,  the  Commission  on  January  10,  1951, 
dispensed  with  the  Intermediate  decision 
procedure.  On  February  27,  1951,  the  Com- 
mission Issued  Its  opinion  No.  206,  with  ac- 
companying order  dated  February  26,  1951, 
This,  among  other  things,  granted  a  certifi- 
cate of  convenience  and  necessity  to  Algon- 
quin. It  authorized  Texas  Eastern  to  sell 
end  deliver  natural  gas  to  Algonquin.  It 
authorized  Algonquin  to  deliver  and  sell 
natural  gas  In  specified  amounts  to  Fall 
River  Oas  Works  Co.  and  Blackstone  Valley 
Oas  *  Electric  Co.  Applications  for  rehear- 
ing on  the  order  In  the  above  particulars 


were  not  acted  upon,  which  ea  hae  been 
stated  is  eqiavalent  to  denial.  As  to  thoee 
pertlc\ilars,  this  order  is  here  reviewed. 

The  Oommisslon  moved  to  dismiss  the 
petition  which  seeks  to  review  the  denial 
by  the  Conunlsalon  of  the  application  of 
Northeastern  to  supplement  iu  petition  to 
Intervene  In  the  Texas  Eastern  proceeding* 
and  obtain  authority  to  obtain  some  gas 
supply  from  Texas  Eastern.  The  Commis- 
sion also  moved  to  dismiss  the  Fall  River  and 
Blackstone  petitions.  Decision  on  the  three 
motions  was  reserved  pending  argument  on 
the  merits.  Those  three  motions  are  now 
denied. 

All  of  the  issues  before  us  arise  out  of 
matters  which  are  admittedly  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion under  the  Natural  las  Act.  By  section 
7  (c)  of  that  sUtute  (with  the  exception  of 
applications  for  grandfather  clause  certif- 
icates and  for  emergency  certificates)  In  all 
applications  for  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  ••  •  •  •  the  Com- 
mission shall  set  the  matter  for  hearing  and 
shall  give  such  reasonable  notice  of  the 
hearing  therecua  to  all  Interested  persons 
•  *  * :  and  the  application  shall  be  decided 
In  accordance  with  the  procedure  provided 
for  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  Issued  or  denied  accord- 
ingly;". Subsection  (e)  provides  that,  with 
the  exception  of  grandfather  and  emergency 
cases.  "  •  •  •  a  certificate  shall  be  issued 
to  any  qualified  applicant  therefor,  author- 
izing the  whole  or  any  pert  of  the  operation, 
sale,  service,  construction,  extension,  or  ac- 
quisition covered  by  the  application.  If  It  Is 
foiwd  that  the  applicant  is  able  and  willing 
properly  to  do  the  acts  and  to  perform  the 
service  proposed  and  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  and  the  requirements, 
rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Conunlssion 
thereunder,  and  that  the  proposed  service, 
sale,  operation,  construction,  extension,  or 
acquisition,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
certificate.  Is  or  will  be  required  by  the 
present  or  futtve  public  convenience  and 
necessity;  otherwise  such  application  shall 
be  denied.  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  attach  to  the  issuance  of  the  certif- 
icate and  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  granted 
thereunder  such  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
may  require." 

Under  section  7  (c)  Northeastern  was  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  on  its  application.  Peti- 
tioners say  that  the  application  was  dis- 
missed without  a  hearing.  The  Commission 
and  the  Intervenors  contend  that  the  hear- 
ing afforded  Northeastern  on  its  original 
amended  application  together  with  the  hear- 
ing on  the  Algonquin  application  constituted 
a  full  hearing  under  7  (c)  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Northeastem's  application  of  De- 
cember 21,  1950.  The  Commission  and  the 
Intervenors  also  take  the  position  that  the 
Commission's  opinion  No.  202  and  its  order 
of  November  8,  1950,  fully  and  finally  dis- 
posed of  the  matters  contained  In  the  De- 
cember application.  Therefore,  say  the 
Commission  and  Intervenors,  though  the 
doctrine  of  the  Ashbacker  case '  Is  the  law 
It  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  proceed- 
ings. The  Supreme  Court,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  said  In  that  decision,  page  333.  re- 
garding a  provision  In  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Act  *  similar  to  7  (c)  of  the  Natural 

Gas    Act: we    only    hold    that 

where  two  bona  fide  applications  are  mu- 
tually exclusive  the  grant  of  one  without  a 
bearing  to  both  deprives  the  loeer  of  the 
opportunity  which  Congress  chose  to  give 
him." 

We  come  then  to  the  fxindamental  prob- 
lem the  answer  to  which  Is  dispositive  of 


'Ashbacker  Radio  Corp.  v.  Federil  Com- 
municationa  Commission  (326  U.  8.  327). 

*  Federal  Communications  Act  (48  Stat. 
1064,  47  U.S.  C.  sec.  151). 


petitions.  Were  the  hearings  cm 
Northeastem's  original  amended  application 
•nd  OQ  Algonquin's  amended  application 
which  resulted  In  opinion  No.  302  and  the 
order  thereon,  sufflclent  to  satisfy  ttie  bear- 
ing requirement  of  7  (c)  with  reepset  to 
Northeastem's  second  application  filed  De- 
cember 31,  1050?  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  entire  second  application  was  not  dis- 
missed but  only  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  competitive  and  mutually  exclusive.  A 
minor  part  of  the  application  admittedly 
noncompetitive  was  set  for  hearing.  As  to 
that.  Northeastern  advised  the  Commission 
that  It  would  be  impractical  for  it  to  take 
care  of  that  market  alone. 

Northeastem's  first  application,  granted 
in  pert  by  No.  203.  was  not  for  the  whole 
New  England  area  and  was  never  so  Intended. 
Nor  was  that  of  Algonqxiln.  Am  the  Com- 
mission found  in  No.  301 : 

"Each  of  these  applicants  (Northeastern 
and  Algonquin)  has  requested  a  certificate 
authorizing  It  to  serve  only  certain  desig- 
nated distributing  companies.  Neither  lias 
requeated  a  certificate  authorizing  service  to 
the  entire  area." 

Northeastern  specifically  aaked  only  to 
serve  certain  companies.  It  did  not  in- 
clude 10  Important  New  England  distribu- 
tors for  the  reason  that  they  had  contracts 
with  Algonquin.  Nine  of  thoee  oompaniee 
were  owned  by  Algonquin  Intereets.  Al- 
gonquin's {TToJect  omitted  97  companlee. 
It  was  because  neither  compehy  had  pre- 
sented a  plan  to  service  New  Exigland  with 
one  integrated  system.  wlUch  the  Commis- 
sion strongly  felt  was  required,  that  the 
Commission  issued  its  No.  301  opinion  and 
there  said : 

"We  are  making  these  findings  now  eo 
that  theae  appllcanta  may  present  to  the 
Commission  without  delay  a  proposal  based 
upon  evidence  now  of  record  which  will  meet 
the  public  demand  and  need  for  natural  gae 
in  New  England  in  the  early  future.  It  ia 
our  belief  that  such  a  proposal  can  be  sub- 
mitted forthwith,  and  that  purauant  to  the 
authority  granted  us  by  the  Ooi^rees  in  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  we  may  take  such  action  aa 
will  make  natural-gas  service  available  in 
New  England.  The  Commission  U  prepared 
to  reopen  the  record  for  supplenoentary  evl« 
dence  if  necessary." 

Within  6  days  of  the  Isstiance  of  the  abov«. 
Northeastern  had  iU  requested  proposal  be- 
fore the  Commission.  In  it  Northeastern 
asked  that  its  pending  application  be  al- 
lowed and  that  of  Algonquin  denied.  It 
stated  that  it  would  submit  a  separate  ap- 
plication to  cover  all  New  England.  At  that 
stage  in  the  proceedings  and  up  to  aiMl  in- 
cluding November  8.  1950.  when  the  Com- 
mission Issued  lu  No.  202  opinion  and  order, 
the  10  companies  excluded  from  North- 
esstem's  application  were  not  beTore  the 
Commission  for  disposition  under  either  the 
Northeastern  or  Algonquin  applications.  On 
Augiut  7,  1950,  on  motion  of  its  staff  coun- 
sel, the  Commission  had  dispensed  with  Its 
intermediate  decision  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  the  laeuee  involved  In  the 
Northeastern,  Tennessee,  and  Transconti- 
nental applications  and  those  items  in  Al- 
gonquin's petition  "to  the  extent  only  that 
Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co.  presently 
propoeee  to  supply  natural  gas  to  the  com- 
munities and  to  the  distributing  companlee 
presently  proposed  to  be  served  by  North- 
eastern Oas  Transmission  Co."  The  10  com- 
panies were  not  included  in  thoee  brought 
before  the  Commission  for  decision  under 
iU  order  of  August  7,  1950,  because  they 
were  not  named  in  the  Northeastern  group 
petitions  and  the  only  Algonquin  distribu- 
tors coming  under  the  order  were  those 
which  had  been  also  named  by  Northeastern. 
The  Commission  strenuoxisly  endeavors 
to  Justify  iU  action  in  allocating  thoee  10 
distributors  in  No.  202  "even  If  it  be  con- 
cluded that  the  markets  assigned  to  each 
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of  the  applicants,  Mortheestera  and  Algon- 
quin, were  not  wtthin  the  puniew  at  the 
sutbortty  eoufht  in  the  appllcetkune"  bf 
ctttng  ae  authority  for  such  preettee  CtoU 
AeronMutie*  Bomrd  v.  Stmte  Airttnet  (SM 
U.  S.  673).  Tliat  ease  U  at  no  help,  for 
It  Is  an  area  dedskn  with  the  awarda  "aU 
In  the  general  area  covered  by  the  oon- 
eoiidated  heeringi "  The  vital  difference 
from  that  eaae  in  the  matter  before  us  is 
that  the  hearing  which  was  held  in  the 
preeent  issue  concerned  the  aaatgnment  of 
epecifio  distributors  In  the  New  England  ter- 
ritory. TlM  eonght-for  area  bearing  was 
never  allowed. 

Up  to  and  including  the  issuance  of  Na 
ton.  Algonquin  had  not  presented  evUkenoe 
•a  to  its  supply  of  natural  gaa.  As  already 
etated.  the  Oommlsaion  had  eliminated  its 
tntenncdiaU  proeeedlncs  with  rsspeot  to 
thoee  diatnbutocs  eought  by  Algonquin  who 
had  been  named  in  Northeeetem's  petltton. 
In  No.  902  the  Coauniselon  reiterated  its 
prevtoua  dedalon  to  that  effect  and  said  thst 
It  could  not  take  any  other  action  at  that 
time  with  raapect  to  Algonquin's  application. 
It  further  stated  that  It  could  find  whether 
the  remaining  marlMts  In  Mew  England 
would  provkto  an  eeonnoilc  eystem  for  Al- 
gonquin which  would  be  in  the  public  In- 
tcfest  and  it  did  so  find.  It  induded  In 
ttooee  marfccta  the  nine  companlee  controlled 
by  Algonquin  which  were  not  before  the 
Commleiton  under  Ms  ordsr  brtnging  up  only 
those  companies  set  out  to  Northeastem'e 
appUeatton.*  In  No.  903,  the  Commission 
did  not  award  any  eertlflcate  of  publle  oon- 
Tcnlence  and  neceaetty  to  Algonquin  and 
neither  the  Oommlmlan  nor  the  interrenare 
trrmtend  that  that  la  the  effect  of  No.  303. 
In  that  opinion  the  Onmmlsetoo  repeated  its 
eonohmnm  set  out  at  length  In  No.  301  that 
«  single  ooordineted  plan  at  natural  gaa 
for  the  New  England  area  was  prefer- 
It  mentioned  nothing  about  North- 
eastern's  proposal  to  aceompltsb  thle  by  a 
aeperate  applleatian  to  be  filed.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1950,  Northeeetsm  filed  its  promised 
•pplicatioo.  which  embraced  all  New  Eng- 
land. This  is  attacked  by  the  Ooamleslon 
•e  untimely  and  in  bad  faith. 

Mortheestcm's  first  knowledge,  as  far  aa 
the  record  ahows.  of  the  Commiaaion's  wlah 
that  New  England  be  serviced  by  a  aingle  sya- 
tem  was  on  October  4.  1960.  when  the  Oom- 
nitmirwi  In  No.  301  pieeslngly  requested  a 
preliminary  propoeal  from  both  Northeastern 
and  Algonquin  to  that  effect.  Northeaatem 
replied  to  this  almast  immediately.  It  aaked 
tf*^t  its  pend<"g  application  for  named  dis- 
tributors tw  allowed  aiMl  that  Algooquln'a 
aiipUcatlon,  which  was  alao  for  particular 
customerB,  be  denied  and  it  stated  that  It 
would  present  a  full  New  England  serrtoe 
plan  in  an  independent  application.  The 
Oommiaaion  never  advised  Northsestem  not 
to  do  this.  By  allowing  a  portion  of  North- 
eastem's first  application,  as  it  did  in  No.  309. 
the  OommlaBlon  in  reaUty  granted  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Northeastem's  propoeal.  That 
eompany^  second  application,  offering  an  in- 
tegrated system  by  extending  the  distribu- 
tion allowed  it  in  No.  302  to  the  remaining 
New  England  distributors,  represented  a  taak 
ot  rK>  mean  proportions,  it  outlined  enor- 
mous savings  In  construction  costs  and  to 
consumers.  It  stated  that  It  would  fumlah 
a  aervloe  a  year  in  advance  of  Algonquin. 
Among  other  thtogs  It  aaeerted  that  iU  single 
system  would  save  over  61,000  tons  of  badly 
needed  steel.  The  application  was  filed  whUe 
the  Algonquin  proceedings  were  still  unde- 
termined and  within  3V^  months  after  the 
Oommisslon 's  request.  The  foundation  of 
that  second  application  was  extension  of  the 


•  The  tenth  company.  Worcester  Gas  Light. 
was  awarded  Northeestera  though,  as  stated, 
service  to  that  corporation  had  not  been  re- 
quested by  Northeastern  and  its  allocation 
was  not  properly  before  the  Commission. 


fadlttlee  allowed  Northeastern  In  HO.  909. 
which  had  only  t)een  filed  a  little  over  a 
month  previous.  The  application  was  not 
untimely.  Nor  is  there  any  legitimate  in- 
ference from  the  record  that  it  was  In  bad 
lalth.  As  to  this  the  Commission  principally 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  applieation  was 
filed  a  day  after  No.  303  became  final.  As- 
suming that  such  filing  date  was  not  alto- 
gether fortuitoxis.  it  doee  not  bespeak  im- 
proper conduct  by  Northeastern.  At  most 
that  corporation  was  seeking  to  retain  the 
part  of  its  original  request  for  named  dis- 
tributors which  had  been  granted.  It  had 
responded  promptly  and  afllrmattvHy  to  the 
Commission's  suggeetlon  that  It  come  for- 
ward with  a  propoeal  to  serve  all  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  that  very  proposal  Northeastern 
prayed  that  ita  firat  appUeation  be  granted 
and  its  second  application  was  based  on  an 
extension  of  the  facllitlee  allowed  it  by  No. 
303.  The  aaeertion  of  bad  faith  is  without 
merit. 

Unquestionably  by  its  language  in  No.  903 
the  Commission  did  Indicate  that  It  would 
look  favorably  upon  Algonquin's  application 
ahould  that  company  satisfy  the  Commlaston 
on  its  gas  supply.  But  this  Was  no  bar  to 
Northeastern  in  its  Commission-requested 
Integrated  plan  seeking  to  Include  those  same 
markets.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  which  allows  distributors  or  territory 
to  be  barred  to  an  applicant  becauae  another 
supplier  has  expressed  its  desire  to  service 
them  but  dees  not  prove  it(  ability  to  do  eo. 
.The  drctimstances  then  existing  wotild  seem 
to  have  made  it  imperative  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  hear  Northeastem's  plan  including 
that  part  of  it  calling  for  service  to  customers 
which  the  Commission  ttiought  Algonquin 
might  eventually  supply.  The  aaeerted  large 
savings  in  construction  costs,  service  chargee. 
acaroe  materials  and  time,  preeented  by  the 
application  of  December  21,  1060,  was  the 
exact  objective  for  which  the  Commission 
had  been  striving.  It  called  for  careful  ex- 
amination. If  its  allegations  were  tnie  it 
would  mean  that  the  Commission's  desire  for 
a  coordinated,  econoiaaical,  and  satisfactory 
gas  system  to  servloe  New  England  would  be 
realleed  ahortly. 

We  find  no  sound  basis  for  the  argument 
that  Northeastem's  second  application  was  a 
coUateral  attack  on  No.  302.  Northeastern 
accepted  No.  303.  Its  award  thereunder  waa 
for  some  of  the  customers  it  had  requested 
in  IU  original  application.  Meanwhile  in 
No.  201,  as  has  already  been  gone  Into,  the 
Commission  had  demanded  a  single  system 
for  New  England.  Northeastern  complied 
with  this  by  filing  its  second  application.  At 
that  time  No.  302  had  been  issued.  Under  it, 
10  distributors,  vital  to  a  New  England  pat- 
tern, had  not  been  before  the  Commiesion  for 
decision  and  could  not  have  been  validly  al- 
located. In  addition,  the  distributors  on 
Northeastem's  list  whom  the  Commission 
had  refused  Northeastern  and  had  Intimated 
that  it  would  give  to  Algonquin  when  and 
if  tlM  latter  qualified,  were  in  fact  unas- 
signed.  Tixa  second  application  included 
both  thoee  groups.  It  contemplated  extend- 
ing the  Northeastern  faculties,  which  were 
neceesary  In  servicing  its  No.  303  customers, 
to  supply  tae  two  additional  groups.  N(»i^- 
eastem  thus  would  function  for  the  area  In 
accordance  with  the  Commission's  strongly 
expreeeed  thought.  At  least  thoee  were  the 
allegations  of  the  apfrilcatlon.  Thoee  allega- 
tl-^ns  had  not  been  disposed  of  by  the  No. 
302  opinion  and  order.  We  see  no  Justifica- 
tion In  the  record  for  holding  that  they  and 
the  application  which  contained  them  were 
not  bona  fide.  That  second  application  and 
the  then  pending  application  of  Algonquin 
were  competitive  and  mutually  exclusive. 
Northeastern  on  that  application  as  a  matter 
of  right  was  entitled  to  the  hearing  caUed 
for  by  section  7  (c)  of  the  act. 

The  Commission's  second  order  complained 
of  terminated  the  intervention  of  Northeast- 


em  and  Tenneeeee  In  the  Algonquin  proceed* 
tngs.    The  pertinent  part  of  that  order  reads: 

**On  December  21,  1050,  Northeastern  filed 
tn  Docket  No.  G-1568  an  application  for  • 
certificate  to  serve  the  markets,  among 
others,  which  are  proposed  In  Docket  No. 
0-1319  to  be  served  by  Algonquin.  The 
Commission,  as  of  the  date  of  this  order,  hai 
entered  an  order  dismissing  without  preju* 
dice  so  much  of  the  application  In  Docket 
No.  G-156B  as  relates  to  service  of  the  noar- 
keti  proposed  to  be  served  by  Algonquin. 

"The  Commission  finds:  (1)  Tennesseee 
and  Northeastern  no  longer  are  in  competi- 
tion with  Algonqtiln  for  natural  gas  markets, 
which  waa  the  sole  ground  upon  which  such 
parties  were  permitted  to  Intervene  In  this 
prf^'— ^<"e  and  tlieir  interventions  should 
be  dismissed." 

From  the  above,  the  dismiasal  of  North- 
eastern and  Tennessee  as  Intervenors  doee 
appear  founded  on  the  Commission's  earlier 
order  of  the  siune  day  (January  10.  1961) 
which  had  dismissed  the  application  of  De- 
cember 21.  1060.  Whether  it  was  the  sole 
cause  is  of  no  importance.  As  we  have  al- 
ready said,  the  application  should  not  have 
been  dismissed  without  the  statutory  hear- 
ing, northeastern  and  Tenneeeee  (the  latter 
\mder  iU  own  application)  were  competitq^ 
of  Algonquin  and  entitled  to  be  heard  in 
the  Algonquin  proceedings,  "nie  petitioner! 
contend,  and  we  think  rightly,  that  irrespec- 
tive of  the  statvis  of  the  above-referred-to 
applications  the  interventions  should  not 
have  been  terminated.  Northeastem's  appll- 
catioo  had  been  dismissed  without  prejudice. 
A  subsequent  denial  of  Algonquin's  applica- 
tion would  have  enabled  Northeastem's  ap- 
pUeation to  be  filed  again  and  decided.  We 
agree  that  in  thoee  circumstances  North- 
eastern and  Tennessee  were  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  Algonquin  proceeding  and 
should  have  been  permitted  to  continue  ta 
It  as  Intervenors. 

The  Commission  also  dismissed  North- 
eastern's  supplement  to  its  petition  to  inter- 
vene in  the  Algonquin -Texss  Eastern, pro- 
ceedings. By  that  supplement  Northeastern 
asked  th&t  it  be  allowed  to  obtain  from  Texas 
Eastern  some  gas  to  assist  It  In  supplying  the 
addiltonal  customers  it  would  have  If  allowed 
a  certlflcata  on  its  second  application. 

Since  the  second  application  was  errone- 
ously dlsmlBwed  it  follows,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, that  Northeastem's  true  status  is  that 
of  a  natural  gas  company  which,  under  7  (c) 
of  the  act,  haa  applied  for  a  certificata  of 
public  convenience  and  neoeeslty  and  is  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  on  that  application.  The 
eupplement  to  Northeastem's  petition  to  in- 
tervene was  quite  in  accord  with  and  Impor- 
tant to  ita  position  as  set  out  in  ita  second 
application.  It  ahould  not  have  been  dis« 
missed. 

Petitioners  next  object  to  the  Commission's 
allowance  of  Algonquin's  petition  and  to  the 
authorization  of  Texas  Easton  to  furnish 
gas  to  Algonquin. 

We  have  found  that  Northeastern  has  not 
as  yet  been  given  a  hearing  on  IU  December 
1960  appUcatlon  and  that  the  appUcatlon 
is  in  competition  with  Algonquin's.  We 
have  Just  seen  that  the  intervention  ot 
Northeastern  and  Tennessee  in  the  Algon- 
quln-Tezas  Eastern  application  was  errone- 
ously terminated.  As  a  consequence  of  that 
termination  Northeastern  was  eliminated 
from  participation  in  the  further  hearings 
In  the  Algonquin  nuitter  which  were  to  be 
held  cotmnenclng  January  16,  1961,  and  waa 
not  allowed  to  orally  argue  ita  opposition  to 
the  Algonquin  application  at  the  Commis- 
sion en  banc  hearing  January  33,  1951.  Four 
days  later,  on  January  27.  the  Commission 
issued  IU  opinion  and  order  No.  206  award- 
ing Algonquin  a  certificata  as  reqtiested  in  Its 
application  and  also  a  certlflcata  to  Ttesas 
Eastern  authorizing  that  company  to  for- 
nlsh  gas   to   Algonquin.     The   direct   effect 
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of  paragraph  C  of  No.  206  was  to  deny  Nortb- 
eastem  Its  statutory  hearing  under  7  (c)  of 
Its  own  competitive  and  mutually  exclusive 
application.  That  paragraph  of  No.  206 
should  be  set  aside. 

Since  the  portion  of  Texas  Eastern's  cer- 
tlflcate  allowed  by  No.  206  which  authorizes 
It  to  make  available  to  Algonquin  certain 
maximum  daUy  volumes  of  natiu-al  gas  de- 
rived wholly  from  the  certificate  awarded  to 
Algonquin  by  paragraph  C  of  the  same  opin- 
ion and  order.  It  follows  that  such  authori- 
sation should  be  eliminated  from  the  Texas 
■utem  certificate. 

Both  Biackstone  and  Fall  River  were  In- 
cluded In  the  utilities  Algonquin  was  au- 
thorized to  serve  under  the  certificate  granted 
It  by  paragraph  C  of  No.  206.  The  setting 
aside  of  paragraph  C  of  No.  206  gives  Black- 
stone  and  Fall  River  all  of  the  relief  appro- 
priate at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Their 
petitions  need  not  be  further  discxissed. 

The  following  orders  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  will  be  set  aside  and  for  nothing 
bolden : 

( 1 )  The  order  entered  In  the  Commission's 
Docket  G-1568  on  January  10,  1951. 

(2)  The  order  entered  In  the  Commission's 
ZX>cket  0-1319  on  January  10,  1951. 

(3)  The  order  entered  in  the  Commission's 
Dgcket  O-1012  on  January  10.  1951. 

(4)  Paragraph  C  of  the  Commission's 
opinion  and  order  No.  206  issued  February 
27.  1951. 

Paragraph  B  of  the  Commission's  opinion 
and  order  No.  208  Issued  February  27,  1951, 
will  be  modified  by  eliminating  from  tha 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity Issued  to  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corp.  by  said  paragraph  any  authorization 
to  Texas  i:astem  to  sell  and  deliver  natxuul 
gas  to  Algonquin  Oas  Transmission  Co. 

All  of  these  matters  will  be  remanded  to 
the  Commission  for  fxirther  proceedings  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  opinion. 

A  true  copy: 

Teste: 


Clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
■    Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit. 


The  Wbeel  of  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.    HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAKSAS 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprU  16, 1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President. 
much  concern  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  has  been  manifested  over  the 
drastic  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  seizing  the  steel  in- 
dustry. Almost  without  exception  citi- 
eens  of  this  nation  know  that  allowing 
the  wage  increase  demanded  will  break 
what  remains  of  the  price-wage  stabi- 
lization program. 

It  will  increase  production  costs  ma- 
terially, and  this  will  be  reflected  in  new 
demands.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  argue 
otherwise. 

On  April  10.  1952,  there  appeared  In 
the  Topeka  State  Journal,  of  Topeka. 
Kans..  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Wheel 
of  Inflation,"  which  is.  in  my  opinion, 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  It 
states  the  cold-blooded  facts,  and  antici- 
pates the  results  which  are  now  in  the 
making  if  the  President's  action  is  con- 
firmed and  carried  o.:t.    I  aik  unanimous 


consent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRi).  as  follows: 

Thi  Whxzl  or  IirrLAnow 

President  Truman  applied  a  now  familiar 
one-sided  logic  to  the  steel  case  In  ord^ing 
Government  seizure. 

One-sided  logic,  we  should  say  before  pro- 
ceeding, is  blood  kin  to  upside-down  think- 
ing, both  being  the  offspring  of  Inslde-out 
premises  and  assumptions. 

"If  we  broke  our  price-control  rules  for 
steel,"  Mr.  Truman  said.  "I  dont  see  how 
we  could  keep  them  for  any  other  Industry." 

A  wage  Increase  at  this  time  of  the  size 
proposed  for  steelworkers  would  Increase 
production  costs  enormously.  This  increase 
could  only  be  absorbed  without  a  corre- 
sponding price  increase  by  trimming  dan- 
gerously the  margin  of  reserve  for  expand- 
ing plant  facilities  to  produce  more  steel. 
Yet  the  Government  urg^es  expansion  of  pro- 
duction capacity  for  defense  while  acting  to 
drain  away  the  margin  of  profit  It  takes  to 
expand. 

But  the  most  one-sided  thing  is  this: 

How  does  Mr.  Truman  expect  wages  in  any 
other  Industry  to  stay  in  line  If  this  hugs 
wage  Increase,  as  granted  by  his  sUbillza- 
tion  officials,  is  made  to  stick  In  such  a 
basic,  underlying  Industry  as  steel? 

Obviously    Mr.    Tnunan    doesn't    expect 
wages  in  any  other  Indiistry  to  stay  in  line.' 
He   knows  they  are   Just   waiting   to  move. 
Yet   he  expresses  a  pious  concern   for  any 
■lightest  break  in  "our  price-control  rules." 

What  happens  in  the  wage  cycle  must  be 
reflected  In  the  price  cycle,  Jtist  as  prices  In 
their  turn  have  everything  to  do  with  de- 
termining the  wages  that  can  be  paid. 
There  is  an  Interrelationship  here  that  can- 
not be  broken  without  breaking  something 
else. 

The  result  Is  another  big  dose  of  Infla- 
tion, the  inflation  already  sponsored  by  the 
Truman  regime  through  the  cheapening  of 
money  by  excessive  spending  and  a  wild  ex« 
panslon  of  paper  currency  and  credit. 

The  wheel  of  Inflation  spins.  In  the  end 
either  the  steel  companies  will  be  eo  far 
overextended  as  to  invite  financial  chaoe 
or  you  will  pay  the  cost  of  this  threatened 
strike  and  seizure  In  higher  costs  of  every- 
thing cbntaining  or  depending  on  steel. 


The  Floods  ia  North  DakoU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NOITH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  16. 1952 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tha  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Bismarck  Tribime,  Bis- 
marck. N.  Dak.,  under  date  of  April  12, 
1952.  This  Is  an  excellent  story  concern- 
ing the  devastating  floods  which  recently 
ravaged  our  State  of  North  E>akota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 

Btwmabck  RALun  or  Ekxboimct 

Swirling  sullenly  down  its  destructive 
cotirse,  the  moody  Missouri  River  continues 
to  leave  desolation  and  heartbreak  In  its 
wake. 


As  bad  as  was  the  flood  It  brought  to  Bis- 
marck,  where  an  estimated  l.OCO  persona 
were  driven  from  their  homes,  the  havoc  It 
has  wroiight  In  communities  downstream 
appears  to  have  been  even  worse. 

Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  for  example,  was  all  but 
engulfed  by  the  torrent  of  Ice-choked  water. 
Much  of  the  town  Is  a  shambles.  And  when 
the  crest  of  the  surging  flood  water  moves 
on  to  such  larger  downstream  cities  as  Siota 
City,  Iowa,  and  Omaha,  Nebr..  the  toll  In 
doUars  and  In  hiunan  tragedy  may  rise  much 
higher. 

Behind  it.  in  BUmarck,  the  flood  left  up- 
wards of  220  damaged  homes,  some  of  them 
almost  complete  ruins.  For  many  families, 
dreams  and  works  of  a  lifetime  were 
crumbled.  Savings  put  Into  homes  and  fur- 
niture were  gone.  In  their  place  was  frus- 
tration and  even  despair.  So  hard  had 
people  worked  and  so  much  had  they  sacri- 
ficed to  acctmiulate  thU  that  represented 
so  much  to  them.  Now  It  was  gone — Irre- 
trievably gone.  The  work,  the  aacrlflce  must 
all  be  endured  all  over  again.  This  was  the 
tragedy  of  the  flood.  To  many  eye*  it 
brought  tears. 

The  flood  left  something  else  In  Bismarck, 
also.  It  was  the  realization  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Bismarck  can  stand  together,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  and  back  to  back.  In  a  gi— t 
common  effort  when  <lttastfr  strikes  tbo 
community. 

Those  who  pitched  Into  the  battle  against 
flood  were  both  amazed  and  impressed.  At 
first  there  seemed  to  be  little  organization 
of  effort.  But  as  the  work  want  on  It  fell 
Into  a  natural  pattern.  People  did  what 
needed  to  be  done  when  It  needed  to  be 
done.  They  were  at  the  right  places  at  the 
right  time.  Things  got  done  with  a  mini, 
mum  of  delay  and  confusion.  Ilwre  wciw 
plenty  of  wUUng  and  able  helpers. 

In  a  key  spot  was  the  Burleigh  County 
Red  Cross  disaster  committee.  It  was  quick 
to  swing  into  action. 

Bismarck  police  and  the  Bxirlelgh  County 
sheriff's  office  did  yeoman's  jobs. 

The  National  Guard  lived  thoroughly  up 
to  Its  repuutlon  as  an  ally  of  the  people  in 
a  time  of  need.  The  Three  Thousand  Six 
Hundred  and  Sixty-second  Medium  Ord- 
nance Company,  conunanded  by  Lt.  Kenneth 
Landers,  performed  well  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

How  many  lives  were  saved  by  the  guards- 
men with  their  amphibious  "ducks"  no  one 
can  know. 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol,  cocnmanded  by  Capt. 
Ray  Helnemeyer,  flew  so  many  missions  it 
completely  lost  count. 

Ttie  Cout  Guard,  a  stranger  in  these 
parts,  was  even  on  the  }ob.  So  were  the 
State  highway  patrol;  the  SUte  game  and 
fish  department  with  lU  radio  equipment, 
planes,  and  boats:  the  city  health  depart- 
ment: the  city  fire  department:  the  Boy 
Scouts;  local  garages  whose  tow  trucks 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty: the  radio  stations,  whose  reiterated 
warnings  got  noany  {leople  out  of  danger  to 
safety:  in  fact.  Just  about  anybody  or  any 
organization  that  could  help  did  help. 

If  Bismarck  needed  a  demonstration  to 
show  what  its  people  can  do  for  one  another 
in  time  of  emergency,  this  was  It.  They 
passed  the  test. 

This  may  be  the  last  big  Missouri  Rlrer 
flood  Bismarck  will  have.  Two  years  from 
now,  after  Garrison  Dam  has  been  closed, 
a  flood  of  this  magnitude  here  will  be  almoet 
Impossible. 

In  the  first  place.  Garrison  Dam  will  per- 
mit the  regulation  of  water  flow  pressure 
upon  the  river  ice  cap  in  such  a  way  as  to 
minimize  the  likelihood  of  Ice  jams. 

In  the  second  place,  were  flood  conditions 
to  develop,  most  of  the  water  that  now  flows 
uncontrolled  past  Bismarck  could  be  held 
back  at  Garrlsoo. 
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Kngineers  estimate  the  peak  flow  Sunday 
past  Bismarck  at  about  500,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  The  previous  high,  clocked  In 
IMS.  was  282,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
year-around  average  la  about  21,000  cubio 
feet  per  second. 

Almost  all  of  this  water  comes  from  above 
Oarrison  Dam.  Hence,  had  Garrison  Dam 
been  in  operation  now  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  cut  off  most  of  the  flow  of  water 
from  up-river.  Instead  of  a  600,000  seoond- 
feet  flow  past  Bismarck  at  the  peak.  It  might 
have  been  200.000  second-feet  or  less — still 
a  lot  of  water,  but  not  enough  to  flood  the 
homes  and  businesses  that  were  flooded  in 
the  city  this  year. 

The  flood  this  year  was  a  tragedy  In  hu- 
man suffering  and  an  econonilc  calamity  to 
many.  To  thoae  who  suffered,  the  rest  of  us 
MB  extend  only  our  aympethy  and  o\ir  help. 
9ar  the  future,  we  can  pin  our  hope  on  a 
dam  now  being  buUt  to  make  repetltlona  at 
this  year's  disaster  unlikely,  if  not  Impoasl- 
ble.  Just  a  years  hence. 


Tkc  Swvt  of  tkt  Steel  PUats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 


^ON. 


or 

I.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
ZN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTnCD  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  1$,  1952 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbookd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Road  to  Usurpation."  printed 
in  the  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch  of 
April  IS.  loss.  The  editorial  comments 
on  the  opinion  of  Federal  Judge  Holtzoff 
in  the  matter  of  aeizure  of  the  steel 
plants. 

The  editorial  emphaites  a  thought 
many  of  us  have  had  in  mind  for  a  long 
time,  namely,  that  the  only  bulwark 
against  Invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people  lies  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Judiciary 
is  not  the  last  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual against  encroachment  of  Execu- 
tive power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscots, 
as  follows: 

ROAB  TO  UstmrsTiOMr 

Federal  Judge  Bcritaoff  has  given  the  coun- 
try a  OMjor  Issue  to  think  over.  He  has  re- 
fused to  grant  the  steel  Indxistry  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  President's  seizxure,  which  In 
Itaelf  may  not  be  so  sxirprislng.  It  Is  the 
grounds  on  which  he  denied  the  Injunction 
thst  are  astonishing,  and  which  have  caused 
no  little  perturbation,  even  to  the  point  of 
givljag  rtae  to  talk  of  impeachment  proceed- 
ings in  many  quarters  as  a  means  of  correct- 
ing the  President's  error. 

Judge  Holtzoff  dodged  the  issue  Which  the 
steel  companies  put  up  to  him.  He  failed 
or  refused  to  see  that  what  was  being  asked 
of  him  was  the  examination  of  the  legality 
of  an  order.  He  dtsmttsed  the  plea  on  the 
grounds  that  the  courts  cannot  mandamus 
or  enjoin  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  that  isnt  what  he  was  being  asked  to  do. 

The  courts  can  mandamus  and  enjoin  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (Mr.  Sawyer  has  been 
threatened  with  contempt  proceedings  before 
this  for  ignoring  a  court  ruling),  and  the 
courts  can  examine  the  validity  of  a  Federal 
edict  no  matter  from  what  source  it  arises 
or  in  whst  form  it  appears. 

They  can  throw  out  a  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress on  the  groxinds  that  it  Is  unconstitu- 


tional, and  they  can  declare  an  order  from 
the  Secretary  of  Ckjmmerce  or  from  the  Pres- 
ident invalid  becaiise  It  does  not  conform  to 
the  ststutes. 

What  Judge  Holtzoff  was  saying  when  he 
refused  to  act  on  the  plea  made  to  him  by 
the  steel  corporations  is  that  the  President 
can  do  no  wrong.  He  was  saying,  in  effect, 
that  the  President  can  do  whatever  he 
chooees  to  do.  whether  or  not  It  la  consti- 
tutional. 

He  was,  in  fact,  paving  the  way  for  s 
Presidential  usurpation  of  all  Government 
powers,  for  Mr.  Trunum.  in  seising  the  steel 
industry,  acted  on  the  authority  of  in- 
herent powers  snd  as  a  man  in  command  of 
a  8,000,000-inan  armed  force — as  the  Com- 
msnder  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

When  a  military  commander,  backed  by 
men  and  arms,  resorts  to  this  method  of 
taking  over  the  government  In  South  Amer- 
ica our  newspaper  headlines  scream  of  revo- 
lution. The  principle  Involved  here.  In  the 
United  StkteL  of  America,  where  a  President 
Is  attempting  to  enforce  his  will  in  a  sup- 
posedly free  dispute  Involving  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  name  at  the  armed  forces  at 
bis  oonunand,  is  not  too  different. 

Judge  Holtzoff  may  be  naturally  myoplo. 
or  he  may  have  been  deliberately  trying  to 
get  out  from  under  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  momentous  decision  asked  of 
him.  In  either  case  he  has  left  the  issue  up 
In  the  air.  and  until  it  can  be  taken  before 
a  court  where  the  question  wUl  be  recog- 
nized and  met,  the  dangerous  concept  of  "in- 
herent" powers  for  the  President  so  broad 
that  they  preclude  any  adverse  action  by  the 
courts  will  be  standing  as  a  threat  over  the 
entire  nation. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress.  Itself,  could 
clarify  the  issue  by  enacting  legislation 
which  will  reaffirm  the  Constitutional 
limitations  on  the  President  and  which  will 
restate  the  limitation  of  powers  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Whatever  the  procedure  for  attacking  this 
danger  may  flnally  be  decided  upon,  it  is  im- 
perative that  it  be  attacked  vigorously  and 
effectively. 

Unless  this  pernicious  idea  Is  completely 
eliminated  from  all  decent  political  thinking 
In  the  country  we  will  forever  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  socialism,  or  fascism,  or  whatever 
name  It  may  please  anyone  to  give  to  the 
Idea  of  arbitrary  government  control  of  in- 
dustry and  production  in  America. 


Dosald  D.  Daan,  WinBer  of  VeCcrus  of 
Foreifii  Wars  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAIfSAS 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  AprU  16, 1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
July  my  home  State  of  E^nsas  had  what 
was  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  flood  in 
its  history,  causing  imbelievable  devasta- 
tion and  loss.  I  am  sure  none  of  us  havo 
forgotten  what  happened. 

One  of  the  victims  was  a  jroung  vet- 
eran of  World  War  n,  Donald  D.  Dunn, 
native  of  Marion,  Kans.  Today's  Wash- 
ington newspapers  mention  his  case. 
His  loss  and  consequent  discouragement 
were  such  that  he  pulled  up  stakes,  left 
his  farm  home,  and,  with  his  family, 
started  again  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 


Today  I  learn  that  this  veteran  has 
been  selected  as  the  all-around  most 
worthy  veteran  by  a  national  board  of 
judges,  prominent  agricultm-al  leaders 
unaffiliated  with  the  VFW,  and  has  been 
awarded  a  $50,000  farm  set-up  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  of  Washington,  follow- 
ing a  Nation-wide  contest. 

I  want  everyone  to  know  what  the 
VPW  has  done  for  this  young  man,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  worth-while  gestures  [ter- 
formcd  in  a  worthy  cause,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  story  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors, 
as  follows: 

A  Kansas-bran -and -reared  war  veteran 
whose  farming  operations  were  wiped  out 
by  the  1951  flood,  and  who  since  the  flrst 
of  1952  has  been  making  a  new  life  start 
in  Washington  State,  today  was  announced 
the  winner  of  the  free  SSCOOO  farm  set-up 
in  the  Columbia  Basin  of  Washington,  fol- 
lowing a  Nation-wide  contest  conducted  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Statea. 

The  veteran,  whose  39  months  of  World 
War  II  service  included  25  months  overseas 
as  an  Army  tank  driver  in  ^mbat.  Is  Donald 
D.  Dunn,  native  of  Marion,  Kaxxa.,  in  Marion 
Cotuity.  He  was  selected  as  the  all-around 
most-worthy  veteran  by  a  national  board  of 
Judges,  all  prominent  agricultural  leaden 
unaffiliated  with  the  VFW,  from  a  finalist  list 
of  60  outstanding  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war  selected  from  the  vari- 
ous States  and  Territories  by  State  agricul- 
tural experts.  These  finalist  winners  from 
the  States  were  chosen  from  among  thou- 
sands of  farm-backgrounded  veterans  apply- 
ing during  the  past  several  months  through 
10,000  VFW  community  posts  in  the  organ- 
ization's contest  widely  heralded  as  The  Big 
Search  arid  Ferm-ln-a-Day  project. 

The  80-acre  farm  near  the  town  of  Moses 
Lake.  Wash.,  is  being  donated  by  residenta. 
landowners,  and  business  firms  of  thst  sec- 
tion. Currently  a  bare  tract,  it  will  be  trans- 
formed within  a  24-hour  period,  May  29,  into 
an  Irrigated,  plowed,  planted,  and  operating 
farm,  with  a  SIS.COO  house,  a  barn,  outbuild- 
ings, and  fences  being  constructed  in  a 
dramatic  1-day  house-raising  ceremony. 

In  addition,  the  neighbors,  local  and  other 
business  flmu,  land  owners  and  labor  unions 
who  are  providing  the  labor  and  materials 
for  the  spectacular  farm-creation  event,  will 
fully  furnish  the  house  with  modem  fixtures 
and  appliances.  Tt-actors,  trucks,  livestock, 
fskrm  supplies.  Implements,  equipment, 
chickens— even  a  dog  and  cat — ^likewise  wlU 
he  donated,  and  when  the  ready-to-operate 
farm  enterprise  is  turned  over  to  the  30-year- 
old  Dimn.  his  wife  and  their  two  daugbtera. 
In  a  ceremony  expected  to  draw  60,000  per- 
sons, this  wUl  highlight  a  10-day  pageantry 
in  the  basin  area  celebrating  the  opening  of 
irrigation  alulceways  for  87,000  acres  of  land 
of  which  the  free  farm  Is  a  part.  Frank  C. 
Hilton,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  will  at- 
tend the  farm -presentation  ceremony  and 
other  phases  of  the  May  2a-June  fiesta  of 
the  modern-style  Columbia  Basin  pioneers. 

Sponsors  of  the  reclamation,  irrigation,  re- 
gional-development, and  farm-gift  project 
had  allocated  to  the  VFW  the  privilege  at 
selecting  a  most  worthy  farming-competent 
veteran,  of  good  war  record,  and  (more  im- 
portant) character  and  attributes  which 
would  insure  that  the  farm  recipient  woxild 
be  a  splendid  and  permanent  asset  to  the 
area,  as  a  successful  irrigation  lamxer  and 
good  citizen. 

The  Columbia  Basin  Celebration  Commit- 
tee, supervising  the  dramatic  events  mark- 
ing the  release   of   waters  from   the   Grand 
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Coutoe  Dun  to  87.000  •eres  (with  the  baUnc* 
at  1,039.000  bMln  »cre«  expected  •Imllarly  to 
be  Irrigated  and  made  Instantly  fertile  by 
the  end  of  tbia  year).  Includes:  Hubert 
Walters,  of  Bphrata.  chairman;  Hu  Blonk 
and  John  A.  Mulltor,  of  Boise,  Idaho;  J.  A. 
Weber,  of  Qulncy,  Wash.;  Leon  J.  Bailie,  of 
Mesa;  Paul  T.  Bocker.  Moses  Lake;  Charles 
Johns.  OlympU;  Vernon  E.  BJorklimd. 
Xphrata;  Mrs.  Dorts  Mclntyre.  of  Soap  Lake. 
The  national  board  of  Jvidges.  who  se- 
lected the  native  Kansan  veteran,  were:  DU- 
lard  B.  Lasseter,  Administrator  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  AgrlctUture;  MUbum  L.  Wilson, 
national  director  of  extension  work.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  sponsor- 
Ins  National  4-H  Club  activities;  Herschel 
D.  Newsom.  master  of  the  National  Orange; 
Allan  B.  Kline,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  and  Dr.  William 
T.  Span  ton.  chief  of  the  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation Service.  OlBce  of  Education,  Federal 
Sectu-ity  Agency,  who  is  national  advisor  to 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

Providing  coordination  between  the  Judges 
ana  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  besides 
Commander  in  Chief  Frank  C.  Hilton,  was 
Herbert  L.  Rosenkranz.  of  Yakima.  Wash., 
chairman  of  the  VFW  national  agrlcultvirs 
%nA  development  committee. 

Donald  D.  Dunn,  the  farm-winning  vet- 
eran, was  born  August  5,  1921.  on  his  fa- 
ther's 160-acre  farm  near  Marion.  Kans.  He 
had  to  drop  out  of  school  at  14  due  to  his 
father's  Illness,  and  with  three  yovmger 
brothers  operated  the  farm.  Later  he  was 
able  to  return  to  Marion  High  School.  HU 
sweetheart  there  was  Vemetta  Jean  Selfert. 
reared  on  a  neighboring  farm.  They  were 
married  in  liMa  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.  C.  a  few 
months  after  Dunn,  then  31.  had  been  in- 
ducted into  the  Army. 

Overseas,  Dunn's  company  of  the  Seven 
Hundred  and  Seventy-flrst  Tank  Destroyer 
Battalion  was  the  flrst  American  unit  to 
qross  the  Ruhr  River  in  the  Ninth  Army's 
drlfs  across  France  Into  Germany.  The 
young  soldier  earned  three  battle  stars  and 
had  many  narrow  escapes,  but  was  dis- 
charged December  3,  194&,  at  Fort  Smith. 
Ark.,  as  a  sergeant.  Using  borrowed  capital, 
he  rented  a  160-acre  farm  near  that  of  bis 
father,  later  extended  to  400  acres,  and  by 
July  1951  was  thriving,  had  most  of  his 
equipment  and  livestock  paid  for.  and  ex- 
pected to  be  free  and  clear  after  the  fall 
crops  came  In. 

The  July  flood  of  the  Cottonwood  River, 
part  of  one  of  the  worst  disasters  of  Kansas 
history,  ruined  his  crops  and  home  and  de- 
stroyed most  of  his  livestock  and  equip- 
ment. He  decided  to  make  a  fresh  start 
elsewhere,  and  near  the  end  of  the  year  sold 
off  all  items  which  could  be  salvaged,  paid 
off  his  debts,  borrowed  $2,000  from  a  friend, 
and  In  a  truck  and  car  took  his  family  and 
their  personal  belongings  to  Yakima,  Wash., 
where  lived  an  aunt,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Cherrlngton. 
Since  the  first  of  this  year,  he  has  been  a 
farm-implement  salesman  for  the  Rankin 
Equipment  Co.  of  Yakima,  still  hoping  la 
some  way  to  get  a  new-farming  start. 

One  daughter.  Deanna,  was  born  In  1944. 
On  December  10.  194<J.  twins  were  bom — 
Gary  Don.  a  boy,  and  Sally  Ann,  a  girl— but 
the  boy  died  of  pneumonia  3  months  later. 
Although  a  newcomer  to  Washington 
State,  young  Dunn  has  won  high  esteem 
among  local  residents,  A  thorough  check  of 
his  background  and  qualifications,  directed 
by  VFW  Commander  In  Chief  Frank  C.  Hil- 
ton, disclosed  that  throughout  Marlon  Coun- 
ty and  central  Kansas,  the  veteran  was 
considered  exemplary  in  all  ways,  and  not 
only  by  his  own  successful  farming  opera- 
tions but  by  leadership  in  area  farm  and 
Uvastock  organizations  and  educational  work 
among  farm  young  people  gave  promise  of 
becoming  an  outstanding  farm  expert. 


k  Surk  at  Cridcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  DSLAWsn 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  16. 19 S2 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
utianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoai).  an  editorial 
entitled  "Truman  Again  Snarls  at  Crit- 
ics." published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  February  9,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

TxuMAM  Again  SifsiLS  at  Cimcs 

The  same  Impulse  which  led  Harry  S. 
Truman  to  write  a  nasty  letter  U>  a  Wash- 
ington m\islc  critic  has  caused  him  to  launch 
an  unjustified  attack  on  Senator  Woxiams, 
Republican  of  Delaware,  the  individual  who 
single-banded  initiated  the  Investigation  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  which  uncov- 
ered so  much  scandal. 

Senator  WnxiAns  had  caUed  attention,  in 
a  Senate  speech,  that  in  pretending  to  clean 
up  the  mess  the  adnxinlstratlon  had  neg- 
lected to  notice  the  responsibUlty  of  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Snyder. 

A    STSANGX    DErXIfSB 

What  WnxiAMS  would  like,  said  President 
Truman  in  attempting  to  defend  Snyder, 
would  be  to  have  all  the  internal  revenue 
coUectors  fired  so  he  could  get  Republicans 
Into  their  Jobs. 

Two  things  the  President  here  forgot: 

1.  No  one  has  ever  produced  the  slightest 
evidence  that  Senator  Wuxiams  poked  up 
the  scandal  from  a  political  motive,  and  no 
one  before  the  President  has  even  charged 
that  he  did. 

2.  Senator  WnxiAMS  has  endorsed  the 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau,  which  President  Truman  sent 
to  Congress  and  which  the  President  said 
would  take  the  Bureau  out  of  politics  com- 
pletely. Obvlovisly.  if  the  Delaware  Sena- 
tor was  merely  trymg  to  get  Republicans 
into  the  coUectorshlps  he  would  be  fighting 
the  reorganization  plan. 

The  President,  at  the  same  press  confer- 
ence and  from  simUar  motives,  came  to  the 
defense  of  Secretary  of  Agricxilt\ire  Brannan. 
Of  this,  more  later. 

Senator  Wu.uasc8  has  explained  in  a  pub- 
lic Interview,  and  the  explanation  has  been 
challenged  by  nobody,  that  he  first  got  in- 
terested in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  be- 
cavise  his  own  income-tax  return  was  mis- 
handled in  the  Wilmington.  Del.,  ofllce,  and 
the  collector  was  very  slow  in  correcting 
the  situation.  He  poked  into  the  New  York 
office  first  and  then  heard  about  the  St. 
Louis  office. 

BLAMS  LAD  TO  SNTDEK 

Senator  Woxiaks  laid  the  responsibU- 
lty squarely  and  Inescapably  in  the  lap  of 
Secretary  Snyder  in  an  interview  printed 
early  In  December,  where  he  related  how  he 
had  called  attention  to  the  irregularities  in 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Snyder,  who  assured 
him  everything  was  all  right,  though  Sny- 
der had  in  the  files  of  his  own  office,  if  he 
had  looked  for  them,  facts  established  by  his 
own  investigators  which  proved  that  every- 
thing was  the  opposite  of  all  right, 

Snyder  gave  his  endorsement  of  the  St. 
Louis  collector,  Flnnegan.  before  the  grand 
Jury  investigation  which  Indicted  Flnnegan 
and  others.  This  investigation  is  the  one 
that  was  impeded,  apparently  by  T.  Lamar 
Caudle  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 


was  continued  to  a  successful  conclusion 
only  after  Senator  WnxiAics  told  In  a  Senata 
speech  exactly  where  the  grand  jury  could 
find  in  the  Treasury  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment files  the  information  about  Flnneganl 
activities. 

rscTs  wets  KTumrr 

Tbe  failure  to  act  involved  Secretary  Sny- 
der beyond  any  question.  Be  had  the  facta 
laid  In  hU  lap  and  did  nothing.  He  has 
sine*  said  in  his  own  defense  that  be  asked 
for  Flnnegan's  resignation  but  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  told  Flnnegan  to  remain,  but 
If  this  is  true  (and  the  Prsaldent  has  not 
denied  it)  a  sensitive  oOctal  In  Secrstary 
Snyder's  place  would  himself  have  reslgnad. 

In  the  case  of  Secretary  Brannan  tha 
President  laid  the  whole  blame  for  the  thefta 
from  grain  storage  on  the  elevstor  operators 
and  grain  warehousemen  who  converted  the 
grain  to  their  own  uje;  and  said  Brannan 
was  in  no  way  responsible. 

When  thieves  break  In  and  steal  right 
under  a  policeman's  nosa  ths  policeman  Is 
usuaUy  called  to  account. 

Brannan  himself  uttered  a  similar  defense 
of  his  underlings;  none  of  them,  he  said  a 
few  days  ago,  did  anything  wtong. 

However,  be  later  fired  two  employees  at 
the  Dallas  office.  In  whose  district  grain 
shortages  were  discovered:  and  the  question 
arises:  If  there  was  no  wrongdoing,  why 
were  these  men  firedf 

pKESioEirr  BxaPOMsnLS 
Of  course.  In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is  not 
Bnyder  and  not  Brannan  upon  w'uoee  sbotil- 
ders  the  main  responsibUlty  resU,  For  tf 
Snyder  and  Brannan  are  responsible  for  the 
men  under  them,  so  is  Hsrry  8  Truman  re- 
sponsible for  Snyder  and  Brannan.  More 
than  that,  by  defending  them,  he  has  taken 
their  sins  upon  his  conscience. 

In  the  speech  which  roused  the  President's 
Ire.  Senator  WnxiAJCs  declared  that  Secre- 
tary Snyder  had  not.  of  his  own  motion, 
done  s  single  thing  to  ferret  out  either  neg- 
lect of  duty  or  corruption  In  his  depart- 
ment: that  such  officials  as  hsve  been  oxisted 
were  ousted  only  after  some  outsider  put 
the  finger  on  them. 

By  the  same  token,  neither  has  Harry  8. 
Truman  rid  his  administration  of  a  single 
crook,  except  after  the  crookedness  had  come 
to  light  through  an  outside  agency. 


Reforestation  Work  by  4-H  Boj  1m 
Kemper  Conaty,  Hiss. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Wednesday.  AprU  16.  1952 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President.  60 
years  ago  a  major  part  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  was  covered  with  as  fine  long- 
leaf  and  short-leaf  virgin  pine  timber  as 
was  to  be  foimd  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  that  timber  was  cut  in 
a  most  wasteful  manner,  without  regard 
to  future  yield ;  and  this  resulted  In  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  denuded  and  unproduc- 
tive timberlands.  The  present  genera- 
tion, however.  Is  restoring  what  a  former 
generation  destroyed.  Sixty-nine  per- 
cent of  the  timberland  of  the  State  now 
receives  flre  protection.  Natiii*al  refor- 
estation and  growth  are  rapid. 

As  evidence  of  the  training  and  re- 
sponse thereto  by  our  youth,  I  cite  the 
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work  and  achievement  of  a  i-H  Club  hoif 
In  my  home  coimfcy  of  Kemper  as  tsrud- 
cal  of  such  activities  in  Mississippi,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
Hem  thereon,  recently  appearing  in  the 
Mississippi  Rural  Bectric  News,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pimted  in  the  RsooEai, 
as  follows: 


Oomrr  4-H  Bot  Dob  OtxAT  Joe 
OH  Two  Paojxcra — ^PaoiBcn  Puns.  RAms 

OtUM»  OK  PaSOLT  TUM 

(By  Malley  J.  Byrd) 

ScooBA.  Miaa.— Ruel  Talmadge  BUott  la 
headed  for  success.  That's  an  opinion  •■- 
pressed  by  his  teachers,  his  4-H  Club  leader, 
and  a  representatlvs  of  the  East  lilssteelppt 
Bectric  Power  Aseodailon,  after  a  visit  to 
the  KDlott  home  to  see  aome  of  the  results 
of  4-H  Club  work  by  tb»  IS-year-oUl  eighth- 
grade  student  at  Soooba  Junior  High  SchooL 

Fuiastiy  and  aheep  ralsinc  are  the  two 
projects  Ruel  has  undertaken  during  bis 
3  years  of  club  work.  He  first  took  sheep 
raising  as  his  4-H  project  because  his  father 
had  a  flock  of  several  hundred  oo  their  040- 
acre  farm  Just  across  the  State  line  In  Mte 
slsslppl  from  Oelger.  Ala.  And  later  Ruel 
went  In  for  ftaeeUy  because  of  his  desire  to 
make  some  of  the  wooded  area  on  the  farm 
more  profitable. 

Last  year.  Ruel's  second  as  a  4-H  Club 
memoer,  he  started  off  with  seven  ewea  and 
one  ram.  Be  raised  asven  lamba  that  sold 
for  an  average  of  $30  each  to  bring  him  a 
total  rerxirn  of  S140.  According  to  his 
reeorda.  the  total  outlay  after  the  original 
parent  sheep  were  bovight  was  110;  Ruel 
realised  SISO  for  his  time  and  effort. 

Beoognlalng  the  value  of  electrical  equip- 
ment In  sheep  ralalng.  Rual  and  his  father 
have  their  bams  and  outlying  sheep  pens 
lighted  with  power  furnished  by  the  Bast 
lUsslsstppt  Elecuic  Power  Association.  They 
long  ago  threw  away  their  old  hand  shears 
and  began  tulng  the  power  shears  that  take 
a  fleece  off  so  much  more  quickly  and  neatly. 

•^OQ  eant  beat  sheep  raising.'*  Buel  says, 
*Yor  gettlnf  a  fast  return  on  yow  money.  I 
sold  my  lambs  when  they  were  between 
e  and  7  months  old.  and  I  still  had  tht  old 
sheep  left.  In  ths  cattle  business.  I'd  have 
had  to  wait  a  year  or  more  to  realise  any 
retuma  at  aU." 

Ruelli  forestry  project  consists  Ot  a  l-aere 
patch  of  young  pines.  But  his  objective  and 
mettood  are  better  told  In  his  own  worda. 
Here  tliey  are: 

1  started  work  on  my  forestry  project  in 
Av^ust  ct  1B60.  My  father  helped  me  lay  off 
an  acre  of  young  p4nes  and  two  hired  hands 
helped  me  clean  It  up.    It  took  us  S  days. 

"Ws  cut  aU  the  oak  treea.  sprouts,  and 
other  hardwood  out  ot  the  plius.  AU  the 
diseased  trees,  the  crowded  trees,  the  dead 
trees,  and  dead  branches  had  to  be  cut  out. 
The  oak  trees  and  other  ones  too  large  to  cut 
were  deadened  by  cutting  a  large  groove  In 
Um  bark  all  around  the  tree. 

-m*  carried  aU  the  large  trees,  sprouta.  and 
dead  branches  we  had  cut  to  the  edge  of  the 
plot  of  pines  so  they  would  be  out  of  the 
way— all  the  small  stuff  we  left  where  we 
cot  It.  We  left  aU  the  sweet  gum  trees  be- 
cause they  produce  an  add  which  belpe  to 
decay  needles  from  ths  pines. 

"We  made  a  good  fire  lane  arotmd  the  acre 
by  eutthog  all  large  trees,  sprouts,  and  any- 
thing that  would  eauss  a  fire  to  cross  the 
fire  lane.  Next  we  raked  aU  the  pine  needlee, 
sprouts,  and  leaves  off  the  flre  lane  so  it 
would  reaUy  protect  the  young  treea. 

"The  pines  now  stand  with  about  one  tree 
to  every  three  square  feet  at  space.     This 


way  tbey  sbould  grow  much  better.  X  plan  to 
watch  this  acre  of  pines  doeely,  keep  the  flre 
lane  cleaned  out  and  keep  young  hardwood 
qjrouts  eut  as  they  eome  throu^  the  sdL 

"From  time  to  time  I  Intend  to  compare 
this  Improved  acre  of  young  pines  with  other 
wild,  uncared-for  pines  nearby.  In  this  way, 
X  think,  I  can  really  see  Just  how  It  helpe  to 
thin,  prune,  and  care  for  young  forests." 

And  that's  what  Ruel  EUiott  Is  doing  In 
his  4-H  forestry  project.  Like  his  4-H  Club 
director,  assistant  Kemper  County  agent, 
W.  W.  Whltten,  says:  "That  boy's  got  his 
feet  cm  the  ground  and  he's  going  places." 

And  you'U  probably  agree  with  East  Ifls- 
sleelppl  EPA  repreeentatlve,  K,  O,  Ooenahan 
who  added  to  Whltten's  statement  the  re- 
mark that  "for  a  hoy  stUl  In  Junior  high 
school  he's  already  gone  plaoee.  There's  no 
teUlng  where  hCU  stop," 


ReTcaie  CeOediou  ef  the  Gorcnmcat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAMsaa 

IN  THE  SKHATB  OP  IBS  UNITED  STATSS 

Wednesday,  AprU  19, 1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  April  7, 1952,  Paul  O.  Peters,  in 
his  Free  Enterprise  News  Bulletin,  made 
an  analysis  of  the  revenue  collections 
of  our  Qovemment,  showing  that  the 
coUectlons  for  March  1952  were  greater 
than  the  total  collections  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  1890  through  1909. 

lliis  bulletin  shows  also  that  the  total 
revenues  for  March  1952  were  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  total  revenues  for 
the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940. 

These  pertinent  facts  should  alarm  us 
to  the  extent  that  we  should  be  thinking 
In  terms  of  cutting  down  expenses  of 
Government  rather  than  lookiiiig  for  new 
ways  to  further  tax  the  dtlxens  of  this 
Matton. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bulletin  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletixi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoso, 
as  follows : 
RsvBKOB     CotxacTiowa     roa     IIabch     1963 

OKsna  Tbam  Total  Rkvxmub  or  ths 

PSBOAL  OonouncBirr  Psoit  1800  TRaouoa 

1900 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy since  1917,  and  the  build-up  of 
big  Government  in  the  United  Btatea  Is  re- 
flected by  a  comparison  of  the  revenue  col- 
lections of  the  Treas\iry  for  the  month  of 
March  1983  when  compared  with  revenue 
collections  st  other  selected  periods  In  his- 
tory. 

Total  collections  for  Uarch  1963.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Treasury  were  $10300,486,371.- 
40.  Deducting  appropriations  to  the  fed- 
eral old-age  and  lurvlvors  Ixururance  trust 
fund  of  94S039S.10S.47  and  the  refund  of 
receipts  In  the  amount  of  S4B4JM437li>0 
the  net  to  the  Treasury  for  this  one  month 
was  9838e,036,198M. 

nus  amount  Is  greater  by  many  millions 
that  the  total  revenues  of  the  Federal  Oor- 
cmment  for  the  30  fiscal  years  from  1800 


through  1900  when  revenues  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1890 . $403,080,000 

1891 .  892,  612.  000 

1893 864. 037.  000 

1898 885. 819, 000 

1894 306.  365.  000 

1806 ... ^  824,  729.  000 

1896 838,  142,  000 

1897 847, 721,  000 

1808 .  406,321.000 

1890 615, 900. 000 

Subtotal 3.  774.  676. 000 

1900 667.  340.  000 

1901 ^ _._  687,  685.  000 

1903 _  663.  478.  000 

190S 661, 880.  000 

1904 641 .  087.  000 

1908 644.  274.  000 

1906 694.  984. 000 

1907 666.  860. 000 

1908 601. 861,  000 

1909 604.  830.  000 

Grand  total 9,606,846.000 

The  revenues  for  ICareh  1953  were  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  total  revenues  for  the 
fiscal  years  1930  and  1940.  In  1030  the  dTll- 
lan  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
numbered  080,436  and  the  payroUs  for  the 
year  totaled  $1,767,378,000. 

In  February  1063  the  employees  numbered 
3,630,801  and  the  payrolls  are  at  an  annual 
rate  well  over  $10,0004)00,000.  Thus,  the 
March  net  revenue  collections  will  fall  short 
of  meeting  the  civilian  payrolls  for  the  next 
13  months.  Thus  has  bureaucracy  and  big 
Government  been  buUt  up  In  Washington. 
Luckily  the  States  and  local  governments  do 
not  collect  their  revenues  In  March  of  each 
year.  Otherwise  they  would  probably  get 
only  the  leavings,  after  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment vacuum  cleans  the  podcets  of  the 
taxpayers. 

Mo  matter  who  the  voters  prefer  to  lead 
the  Nation  In  1068  and  thereafter,  the  facts 
indicate  we  need  a  change — and  fast. 

Pam.  O.  ~ 


Is  Eisealiower  Tluiikkf  Straifkt  oa 
Gemaay? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  MUBIM  Bucon 
IN  THK  8ENATK  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATB8 

Wednesday,  April  16. 1952 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Appendix  of  the  Rkookd  an  excellent 
statement  entitled  "Is  Eisenhower 
Thinking  Straight  on  Germany?" 

This  article  was  prepared  by  a  good 
friend  of  mine  who  spent  considerable 
time  in  Germany  during  World  War  n, 
and  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  study  to  the  problems  in  connection 
with  this  key  nation  in  the  present  world 
situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko,  as  follows: 

Is  EisxKHowxa  Itemuira  Sxbambt  oh 

OsaMAKT? 

General  Baenhower's  first  annwal  report  aa 
Supreme  Commander  of  NATO,  as  reported 
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In  the  Waahlngton  DaUy  Newm,  Wednesday. 
April  2.  contains  these  words: 

"Svu-ely  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  assume 
that  a  great  coTintry  like  Oennany  could 
long  remain  In  a  vacuum.  Unless  Germany 
becomesi  a  partner  of  the  west,  we  might 
eTcntually  see  repetition  at  the  disaster  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

"Consider  the  glittering  blandishments 
held  out  to  the  Germans  by  Moscow  during 
recent  months — promise  of  German  unity, 
renewal  of  her  old  trade  with  eastern  Europe, 
a  German  national  army,  the  removal  of 
occupational  forces  and  restrictions. 

"The  sturdy  determination  of  the  German 
Federal  RepubUc  to  ally  itself  with  the  free- 
doms of  the  west  has  been  manifested  Ly 
her  refusal  to  be  blinded  by  such  tactics. 
For  the  good  of  the  German  people,  this 
certainly  Is  the  only  course.  For  them  the 
choice  is  strictly  clear — ^freedom  or  suh> 
Jectlon." 

The  first  paragraph  statat  ft  fact  with 
which  no  one  can  disagree. 

The  third  paragraph  shows  confusion  of 
thought. 

The  German  people  will  not  believe  that 
the  present  program  la  the  only  course  open 
to  then>,  as  General  Elsenhower  sajrs  it  Is. 
Xveryono  miist  agree  that  unlflcatlon  is  a 
basic  requirement  to  t>e  met  in  any  genuine 
attempt  to  keep  the  German  people  in  the 
western  orbit.  The  present  program  con- 
cerning Germany  does  not  meet  this  basic 
requirement. 

The  present  German  Federal  Republic 
leaves  the  German  people  without  a  national 
status.  There  is  already  wide  opposition  to 
the  Adenauer  government  on  the  part  of 
those  who  recognize  the  temporary  nature 
of  the  present  arrangement.  One  of  the 
basic  reasons  why  Hitler  triumphed  over  his 
political  opponents  was  that  he  had  the 
Issue  given  to  him  by  the  Versailles  Treaty 
makers  of  a  divided  Germany  against  a 
united  Germany. 

How,  except  by  force,  can  unification  be 
brought  about  under  the  present  program? 

The  present  program  by  which  we  seek  to 
bring  a  divided  portion  of  Germany  to  the 
West  needs  to  be  completely  reexamined. 
There  should  be  substituted  a  program 
whereby  we  will  meet  the  basic  requirement 
of  unification  and  first-class  national  status 
and  bring  all  of  Germany  securely  into  the 
family  of  western  nations.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  formulate  such  a  program,  not- 
Withstanding  the  fact  that  such  a  program 
Is  completely  feasible. 

Ltnn  C.  Paulson. 
WASHntOTOif,  D.  C  AprU  3, 1952. 
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IiIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprU  16, 1952 

Mr.  BRICKER;  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Impeachment."  written  by 
David  Lawrence,  and  published  in  the 
U.  S.  News  ti  World  Report  of  April  18, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Xmpbachkxkt 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Wbsn  a  President  of  the  United  States  dis- 
regards the  Constitution,  there  is  only  one 


way  provided  In  that  document  itself  to  re- 
strain him  from  doing  it  again.  It  Is  to 
Invoke  impeachment  proceedings.  This  re- 
quires a  majority  vote  of  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives.  The  trial  is  by  the  Senate, 
where  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  for  re- 
moval. 

Harry  S.  Truman  has  transgressed  his  oath 
of  office.  He  has  seized  private  property 
"without  due  process  of  law" — the  safeguard 
against  confiscation  which  Is  written  plainly 
In  the  Constitution. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  now  avail  ttself 
of  the  impeachment  process,  the  action  of 
President  Truman  will  become  an  Important 
precedent.  It  wlU  mean  that  a  President 
can  with  impunity  at  any  time  ignore  the 
Constitution  and  claim  his  acts  are  Jxistlfied 
under  the  "Inherent  powers"  of  his  office. 
He  could  then  issue  almost  any  decree  or 
edict  dictated  by  his  whim  or  caprice.  If  the 
-inherent  powers"  of  the  Presidency,  al- 
legedly Implicit  in  the  Constitution,  are  to 
take  priority  over  the  explicit  words  of  the 
Constitution,  we  thereby  sanction  dictator- 
ship. 

This  is  not  a  personal  or  partisan  matter. 
Harry  IVtunan  is  a  well-meaning  person  who 
is  the  tragic  victim  of  radical  advisers.  He 
would  not  willfully  violate  any  oath.  But 
his  blunders  in  Judgment  become  the  blun- 
ders of  the  Presidential  office  itself  They 
cannot  be  permitted  to  go  unrepudlated. 

When  President  Andrew  Johnson  was  im- 
peached, the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  was 
at  loggerheads  with  him  on  a  matter  of  Judg- 
ment— the  power  of  a  President  to  remove  a 
Cabinet  officer  appointed  by  his  predecessor. 
President  Lincoln.  In  that  case,  the  House 
voted  that  President  Johnson  be  impeached 
on  grounds  of  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." Using  this  phraseology  of  the 
Constitution,  the  House  charged  misfeasance 
In  office.  It  involved  then,  as  now,  no  ques- 
tion of  personal  misbehavior. 

Mr.  IVuman  can  be  charged  with  misfeas- 
ance In  office.  For,  while  he  took  an  oath 
to  preserve  the  Constitution,  he  has  plainly 
violated  the  fifth  amendment,  which  pro- 
hibits seizure  except  as  provided  by  law. 

The  Constitution  also  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent "shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed."  Mr.  Trvunan  has  failed  to 
make  use  of  a  specific  law  which  deals  with 
the  very  problem  that  has  recently  con- 
fronted the  Nation.  The  Federal  Labor- 
Management  Act  of  1M7  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  inquiry  if  a  labor 
dispute  threatens  a  serious  Interruption  to 
commerce.  The  law  stipulates  also  that 
there  must  be  an  80-day  waiting  period  be- 
Xwe  a  strike  is  called.  Mr.  TrtmMn  offers 
the  excuse  that  the  CIO  luion  had  already 
waited  99  days  since  Its  contract  with  the 
companies  expired.  What  does  it  matter 
how  long  the  union  or  the  companies  had 
waited  for  a  settlement  of  their  dispute? 
The  convenience  of  the  xmion  or  the  com- 
panies, their  emotions  or  attitudes  are  not 
reasons  that  Justify  the  President  in  neglect- 
ing a  moral  obligation  to  execute  faithfully 
the  law  Congress  gives  him. 

If  dxirlng  the  80-day  waiting  period,  sel- 
Bure  seemed  the  only  prospective  way  out  of 
the  dilemma,  the  President  would  have  had 
ample  time  to  ask  Congress  for  power  to 
seize.  Nowhere  in  the  leglslaUve  records  la 
there  any  sanction  for  seizxire  without  law. 
Nor  are  the  merits  of  the  steel  dispute 
Itself  relevant  to  the  seizure  issue.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States — any  Presi- 
dent—may at  any  time  without  warrant  of 
law  seize  any  business,  any  union,  any  prop- 
erty, then  we  no  longer  have  a  written  Con- 
stitution. If  that  be  the  trend  of  our  times 
then  the  only  check  against  such  a  form  of 
administration  U  to  establish  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  the  parliamentary  system 
which  permlU  the  people  overnight  to 
change  their  Chief  Executive.  Great  Britain 
operates  under  an  tmwrltten  constitution. 


but  her  people  can  exercise  an  Instantaneooi 
check  against  rulers  who  ustxrp  power. 

Nobody  woiUd  object  to  the  sudden  exer- 
cise by  the  President  of  power  In  an  emer- 
gency if  Congress  were  not  in  session  or  if 
there  were  really  no  time  to  ask  the  consent 
of  Congress.  But  Immediately  thereafter  at 
the  first  opportunity  it  becomes  the  plain 
duty  of  the  President  to  request  concras- 
Blonal  approval.  Mr.  Truman  reported  to 
Congress  last  week  on  the  seizure,  but  stated 
In  his  message  that  no  legislation  was  neces- 
sary now. 

Mr.  Trxmian  has  acted  without  law.  Rla 
Executive  order  proclaims.  In  effect,  the  ill- 
fated  langxiage  of  Louis  XIV:  "I  am  ths 
•Ute."  ^ 

Fortunately  in  tn»  America  the  people-k 
representatives  can  stUl  assert  their  rights. 
A  Federal  Judge  ruled  last  week  that  there 
was  doubt  whether  a  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  could  ever  be  served  with  a  court  In- 
junction or  restraining  order.  ThU  means 
th«  issue  could  not  be  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  If  this  be  true,  it  becomes  aU 
the  more  necessary  for  Congress  to  try  the 
Issue  in  regular  impeachment  proceedings. 

It  U  urgent  that  Congress  act  at  once  to 
preserve  the  Constitution  of  the  Unlteil 
Statea.  wunca 


Dr.  Martha  M.  Efiot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUJAM  BENTON 

<w  cotntmcncvT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATD 

Wednesday,  AprU  16, 19S2 
Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricom  an  article 
entitled  "Godmother  to  the  NaUon'i 
Youngsters."  written  by  Dorothy  Bar- 
clay, and  published  in  the  New  York 
J^«?***2^®  secUon  of  Sunday.  April 
J.  1952.  The  article  deals  with  Dr. 
Martha  M.  Eliot,  head  of  the  Chlldren'a 
Bureau. 

I  parUcularly  like  the  heading  of  this 
article.  Godmother  to  the  Nation's 
Youngsters.  Dr.  Eliot  foUows  a  lon« 
Une  of  distinguished  heads  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau-^ulia  C.  Lathrop.  Grace 
Abbott.  Katharine  F.  Lenroot.  who  just 
recenUy  retired.  She  is  worthy  of  the 
fine  tradiUon  that  has  been  established 

K  *l^  *'  "^*  ^^«  «h«  ^as  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Dr.  Eliot  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  our  time  She  is 
one  of  the  foremost  pediatricians  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GoDMOTH..  TO  THx  NattoWs  Totmcsm*- 
^^Jt  T^°I;   ^^   °'   ^"    CHu.Da«c'. 

BXJ««AU^Ia  A  HUMAHITAaiAW   WlTH   A  PEAC- 

TiCAi.  OtrrLooK  «^»-v- 

(By  Dorothy  Barclay) 

S£  i^nV''"if  ***'*•'  *^  Pennsylvania, 
west  Virginia,  and  Indiana.  And  In  those 
factories  each  night  children  worked.  One 
boy  or  girl  in  every   six  that   year  was  a 

in^*!^7*'°"  ^  ^000  working  chUdren 
10  to  13  years  of  age.  over  1.000.000  working 

toiled,  in  factories.  261,000.  Eighty-nine 
thousand  were  classified  as  servants:  62  000 
as  messengers  or  bundle  boys  or  oOce  help. 
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In  many  orphans  asylums,  youngsters 
whose  parenta  had  died— or  were  Just  too 
poor  to  support  them — were  regimented, 
dressed  In  uniforms,  their  beads  shaved. 
In  towns  where  no  orphanages  existed,  clill- 
dren  might  be  cared  for  in  crowded  alms- 
boiises.  living  side  by  side  with  adult  un- 
fort\matcs,  the  destitute,  the  aged,  the  lU. 
Every  sununsr  throughout  the  land  babies 
by  the  thousands  died.  No  records  were 
kept  broad  enough  to  show  precisely  what 
the  toll  was  or  what  the  principal  killers 
might  be.  The  very  start  of  life  carried 
mortal  risk,  both  to  mother  and  child— how 
grave,  there  were  no  clear  figures  to  tell. 

These  were  the  conditions  existing  dwing 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century, 
years  when  leaders  in  the  social  welfare 
movement  worked  vainly  for  some  central 
agency  that  could  channel  the  slowly  grow- 
ing knowledge  about  matters  affecting  chU- 
dren's  health  and  welfare  to  all  who  were 
concerned  about  youngster's  well-being. 
They  were  conditions  still  pretty  much  In 
force  when  the  United  SUtes  ChUdren's 
Bxireau  was  at  last  eUbllshed  by  act  of  Con- 
greee  on  AprU  9.  1911.  40  years  ago  this 
Wednesday. 

Things  are  a  lot  different  for  the  children 
of  America  today.  The  birth  rate  Is  at  a  record 
high;  the  death  rate  of  both  moihers  and 
babies  vastly  reduced.  (In  1915,  for  every 
10.000  batles  bom  alive.  61  mothers  died; 
In  1950  the  rate  was  T.  In  1915.  100  out  of 
every  1.000  babies  bom  alive  were  lost  In 
Infancy;  In  I960  the  rate  was  28.)  Well-en- 
forced child -labor  laws  have  put  an  end  to 
the  worst  explolUtion  of  the  young.  Social 
■ecurlty  provisions  make  it  possible  for 
needy  mothers  to  care  for  their  children  in 
their  own  homes;  and  for  youngsters  not  so 
fortunate  there  are  foster  homes  and  insti- 
tutions which  bear  not  even  a. family  re- 
semblance to  the  orphanages  of  the  past. 

This  progress  has  come  hand  In  hand  with 
many  other  social  developments  in  Ameri- 
can life,  the  result  of  hard  work  and  a  rare 
brand  of  selfless  service  by  many  Indivlduala 
and  agencies,  public  and  private.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  who  work  for  youth,  how- 
ever, a  champion's  share  of  the  credit  be- 
longs to  the  Children's  Bureau  and  to  the 
four  women  who  have  served  successively  at 
Its  head — Julia  C.  Lathrop.  Orace  Abbott, 
Katharine  P.  Lenroot.  and.  today.  Dr.  Martha 
M.  Ellot. 

Although  those  professionally  concerned 
with  children  are  quick  to  acknowledge  their 
debt  to  the  Bureau  and  its  chiefs,  however. 
It  is  easier  to  praise  them  than  to  explain  in 
simple  terms  Just  what  their  role  has  been. 
A  formal  statement  of  their  functions  might 
mislead  the  casual  reader  into  thinking  that 
the  Bureau's  Influence  was  slim.  Indeed,  In 
the  average  American  home.  This  year, 
however,  probably  one  out  of  every  three  new 
motticrs  will  get  a  copy  of  the  Bureau's 
booklet.  Infant  Care,  long-time  Government 
best  seller  which  has  chalked  up  a  total  dU- 
trlbutlon  of  28,800,000  copies  since  the  origi- 
nal version  was  published  in  1914.  All  told. 
each  year  over  1.500,000  Bureau  publications 
move  out  to  parents,  professional  workers, 
and  all  kinds  of  chUd-servlng  agencies. 

The  Bureau  also  serves  as  a  center  for 
working  out  standards  of  care  and  protec- 
tion of  chUdren  In  situations  outside  their 
own  homes.  Currently,  with  the  aid  of  funds 
administered  by  the  Bureau  (more  than  881,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1952)  over  200.000 
crippled  children  will  get  help  from  State 
agencies.  In  the  International  sphere,  over 
200  children's  workers  from  aU  parts  of  the 
wortd  wljl  come  to  the  Bureau  fca'  consulta- 
tion on  programs  of  observation  and  study. 
The  chief  of  such  a  bureau  clearly  mtist 
be  an  Individual  of  varied  abilities,  for  the 
position  demands  a  scope  o*  knowledge  and 
an  array  of  skills  not  often  found  in  one  per- 
son. It  calls  for  an  undersUndlng  of  Inter- 
naUonal  affairs,  social  work,  medicine,  public 


health,  administration,  human  relations, 
public  relations,  and  practical  politics.  The 
vlskm  to  set  broad  policies  and  future  goals. 

affecting  in  the  long  run  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mllllcms  of  chUdren  throughout 
the  world,  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
abUlty  to  run  a  "business"  employing  249 
persons  and  operating  on  a  budget  oi  $1,- 
600,000  a  year.  AU  thta  with  Congress  look- 
ing over  your  shoulder. 

In  Mr.  Martha  M.  Ellot.  who  became  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  last  September,  all  these  re- 
quirements are  tidily  met.  If  Dr.  Shot's  en- 
tire life  until  now  had  been  Uved  with  this 
)ob  as  a  goal,  her  experience — and  peraon- 
aUty — could  scarcely  be  more  suitable.  Bom 
AprU  7.  1891,  in  Dorchester,  Mass..  daughter 
of  a  Unitarian  clogyman,  Martha  May  grew 
up  in  Boston's  West  Snd  In  an  atmosphere 
that  kept  her  aware  of  the  problems  of  self- 
respecting  people  who  work  hard  for  their 
living  but  who.  for  aU  their  effort,  run  Into 
trouble  now  and  then.  Broken  famlUes  and 
homeless  babies  first  became  a  reality  for  her 
when  she  took  over  for  her  father  the  task 
of  writing  post  cards  calling  board  meetings 
of  a  chUd -placing  agency. 

Prom  such  a  childhood.  Martha  went  at  the 
age  of  18  to  a  school  In  Boston's  fashionable 
Bach  Bay.  The  experience  really  wasn't 
bad  for  me,"  she  says,  almost  apologetically. 
*a  learned  to  understand  and  evaluate  an- 
other way  of  living  and  found  out  that  X 
wasnt  especially  Interested  In  it  for  my- 
self." 

With  time  out  for  a  sophomore  year  at 
Bryn  Mawr  "Just  to  looeen  the  home  ties  a 
little."  Martha  took  her  college  work  at  Rad- 
ellffe;  spent  a  year  as  a  medical  social  work- 
er; went  on  to  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Med- 
icine, from  which  she  received  her  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  In  1918.  She  served  then 
In  hospitals  In  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
Haven. 

The  private  practice  of  medicine  did  not 
suit  her.  Dr.  Ellot  admitted  with  a  smile 
recently.  "Oh.  I  liked  the  work  and  the 
contact  with  people.  It  was  Just  that  I 
never  felt  comfortable  about  asking  for  my 
fees."  When  Dr.  Edwards  Park  asked  her  to 
be  resident  Ln  pediatrics  at  Yale.  It  took  her 
less  than  24  hours  to  accept.  During  her  14 
years  there  she  directed,  with  Dr.  Park,  a 
community-wide  Investigation  of  rickets  that 
proved  the  preventive  power  of  cod-liver  oil 
and  sunlight.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this 
pioneering  work,  rickets  Is  almost  a  forgot- 
ten word  among  American  parents. 

In  1824,  whUe  she  was  sUll  at  Tale.  Dr. 
Ellot  Joined  the  Children's  Bureau  staff  as 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Child  and  Mater- 
nal Health,  and  for  10  years  and  2  months 
commuted  regularly  between  New  Haven  and 
Washington.  Later,  she  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  Bureau  and  in  1941  was 
named  Associate  Chief.  In  June  1940  she 
left  temporarily  for  a  2-year  stint  as  Assist- 
ant Director  General  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  returned  7  months  ago 
to  head  the  Bureau  she  bad  served  so  long. 

The  vitality,  determination  and  singleness 
of  purpcme  that  have  propelled  Dr.  Eliot  along 
this  path  are  not  obvious  at  first  glance. 
Her  eye  is  sharp  and  twinkling,  her  smile 
friendly,  her  step  quick  and  firm;  but  her 
manner  Is  reserved,  her  voice  quiet,  her  ex- 
pression serene  and  imtroubled.  There  is 
nothing,  on  the  surface  at  least,  of  the  driv- 
ing woman.  She  has  little  concern  for 
clothes,  none  at  all  for  special  hair  styles  or 
coametics.  Her  appearance,  far  as  it  may  be 
from  the  standards  for  career  women  set  by 
movies  and  magazines.  Is  In  its  own  way  a 
special  asset. 

"You  ahould  see  Martha  Ellot  in  aetkm  be- 
focw  a  oongresslonal  committee,"  one  asao- 
date  of  many  years  remarlwd  recently. 
"Representatives  or  Senators  will  look  her 
over  and  start  remembering  grandma  and  the 
cooky  Jar.  They'll  miss  completely  the  iron 
purpose  behind  that  disarming  appearance 


until  she  makes  one  flat  statement  cr 
the  one  straight  question  that  cuts  througli 
mil  the  floes  and  drives  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  under  discussion.  Yes;  her  ap- 
pearance is  disarming — until  you  lock  at  her 
mouth.  Straight  and  firm.  Just  like  George 
Washington's." 

This  iinpretentlousness  of  speech  and  ap- 
•pearance  matches  the  general  informality 
with  which  she  conducts  her  affairs.  Up  a 
little  before  7  a.  m.  at  her  home  in  York  town 
Village,  a  Washington  suburb,  she  drives  her 
own  car  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
Building,  where  her  office  is  located,  and  Is 
at  her  desk  by  8:30.  From  then  on,  wltlx 
clocklike  precision  until  well  past  6  p.  m:, 
her  day  Is  a  constant  succession  of  meet- 
ings with  members  of  her  staff  and  directors 
of  other  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  children.  National  leaders  In  the  fields 
of  education,  health,  welfare,  child  develop- 
ment, and  research  come  In  a  stream  to  dis- 
cuss the  place  of  their  programs,  public  or 
private.  In  the  over-all  picture  of  work  for 
children. 

If  she  has  an  Important  i4>polntment.  abe 
may  take  a  guest  to  the  agency's  executive 
dining  room.  Otherwise,  like  as  not,  she 
will  stand  on  line  for  her  light  lunch  in  the 
agency's  basement  cafeteria  where  there  is 
nothing  strange  'n  a  youthful  messenger's 
telling  a  bureau  chief  about  to  unload  her 
tray:  "Sorry.  I'm  saving  that  place  for  my 
friend."  Often  she  will  buy  an  extra  brownie 
to  tuck  In  her  handbag  to  take  home  for  a 
9-year-old  neighbor. 

A  good  many  evenings  and  week-ends  are 
spent  going  over  reports  and  surveys,  pre- 
paring talks  and  planning  future  projects. 
She  has  said  of  her  Job;  "I  believe,  with  Mr. 
Justice  Brandels,  that  being  a  public  servant 
is  one  of  the  highest  callings  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  can  have." 

She  lives  in  a  comfortable  suburban  house 
with  a  friend  of  many  years.  Dr.  Ethel  Dun- 
ham, a  world  authority  on  the  subject  at 
premature  babies.  The  strength  of  her  do- 
meeUcity  may  be  Judged  lay  the  fact  that 
when  she  left  the  Children's  Bureau  for  the 
World  Health  Organisation  she  moved  all 
her  household  furnishings — Including  the 
refrigerator — to  Geneva,  and  has  since  moved 
them  all  back  again. 

Her  home  has  a  New  England  flavor,  sploed 
with  unexpected  touches  reflecting  her 
travels  throughout  the  world,  and  ranging 
from  ancient  Chinese  lacquer  work  to  mod- 
ern Israeli  paintings.  She  Is  fond  of  music, 
a  lover  of  poetry.  The  work  of  her  covisln, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  she  finds  "stimulating" — though 
she  admits  the  message  she  gets  from  it  may 
not  be  precisely  the  one  he  put  In.  Some- 
times she  reads  a  mystery  story  on  rare 
nights  when  sleep  Is  slow  in  coming. 

Her  family  ties  are  strong.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, she  spends  part  of  her  summer  at 
Magog,  Quebec.  Here  she,  her  sister.  Abigail, 
head  of  Boston's  famed  Nursery  Training 
School,  their  brother.  Dr.  Frederick  May 
Ellot,  head  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, and  others  of  the  Ellot  clan  occupy 
separate  cottages  bought  by  their  father  60 
years  ago.  They  spend  their  days  much  aa 
they  always  have,  felling  trees,  chopping 
wood,  going  boating.  Time  brings  some 
changes  though,  and  it  has  been  many  years 
since  Martha  baked  six  loaves  of  bread  every 
other  night. 

Her  Job  being  what  It  is.  such  tranquil 
days  are  not  likely  to  be  hers  soon  again. 
The  Children's  Bureau  has  been  termed  "the 
conscience  of  the  American  people  toward 
its  children,"  and.  In  the  opinion  of  those 
who  work  professionally  with  the  young, 
there  Is  a  lot  to  trouble  that  canadence  these 
days.  As  the  defense  decade  continues,  qtiea- 
tions  arise  very  similar  to  those  which 
plagued  them  during  World  War  n. 

With  mothers  being  called  into  factories, 
how  will  their  children  be  cared  for  during 
the  day?  How  is  the  maternity  care  of  serv- 
icemen's wives  to  be  financed?    What  can 
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be  d<m«  about  the  black  market  In  babtM 
lor  adoption,  a  racket  tbat  tiulTea  on  the 
private  trage<Ue«  tbat  abound  In  tbea* 
troubled  times? 

Emergency  eon«lderatlon«,  howeyer,  do  not 
displace  others  of  continuing  basic  Impcw- 
tanoe.  How,  tor  Instance,  can  more  prema- 
ture babies  be  brought  safely  through  their 
first  few  months  of  life?  How  can  the  healUr 
of  mothers  be  further  protected  and  Im- 
proved? How  can  congenital  defects  be  pre- 
vented or  corrected  as  soon  as  possible? 

In  the  quest  for  workable  answers  to  such 
questions  the  Children's  Bureau  stands  as  a 
focal  point  at  which  new  facts  about  chil- 
dren and  their  needs  are  assembled  and  from 
which  new  knowledge  flows  to  those  who  seek 
It.  Dr.  Eliot  may  be  expected  to  go  on  as  she 
has  In  the  past,  quietly  proposing  projects 
that  even  her  close  associates  sometimes 
oonslder  Impossible  and  seeing  them  through 
to  success  with  a  minimum  of  txum.  In  so 
doing,  she  Is  following  an  injunction  carved 
In  onyx  on  a  small  crest  ring  she  has  worn 
for  many  years.  "Tace  et  fac."  It  U  the 
■Sllot  family  motto:  "Be  silent  sjid  act." 


Aadrest  by  Hob.  WillUa  Beotoa,  of  Con- 
Mctkat,  at  ComnoBioB  Breakfast  of 
tke  Holy  Name  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Clmrck,  Daabory,  CO00. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  oomvicncuT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  16. 1952 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  address 
delivered  by  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Benton]  at  the 
communion  breakf stst  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church,  of 
Danbury,  Conn.,  April  6.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wtM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  very  rare  privilege  for  me  to  share 
this  occasion  with  you.  Faithful  and  united, 
you  have  offered  your  corporate  commiinlon 
to  your  Creator.  Now.  in  the  manner  of 
the  earliest  Christians,  you  partake  together 
In  the  feast  of  love  and  friendship  which 
follows  divine  service. 

My  prlvUege  is  the  greater  because  I  am 
not  of  your  faith.  Indeed,  my  grandfather 
went  out  from  Connecticut  as  a  Congrega- 
tional missionary  to  Syria — a  hundred  years 
and  more  ago— and  my  father  followed  hla 
footsteps  into  the  church.  But  I  feel  as  one 
with  you  this  nx>mlng  because  aU  of  us  here 
hold  at  least  two  things  in  common,  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  the  love  of 
our  country. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  is 
an  intimate  relation  between  these  two 
things — between  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
ligious obligation  and  the  obligation  of  loy- 
alty to  country.  The  record  of  your  co- 
religionists in  the  history  of  our  Nation  Is 
unsxirpassed  for  loyalty.  Archbishop  dish- 
ing has  recently  pointed  out  that  no  Cath- 
olic has  ever  betrayed  our  Nation.  And  all 
thinking  Americans  know  full  well  the  price- 
less asset  that  you  as  Catholics  are  to  this 
Nation — In  yo\r  united  loyalty  and  in  your 
efforts  to  maintain  standards  of  Christian 
morality  In  every  phase  of  American  Ufe. 


Those  who  would  today  disparage  the  im- 
portance of  religion  might  weU  ponder  the 
words  of  Oeorge  Washington  in  his  farewell 
address: 

"Of  all  the  dlspoeltlons  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  Indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patrlivt- 
Ism.  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great 
pillars  of  hiunan  happlnees.  these  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citlaens." 

During  the  past  half  century  we  have  seen 
an  alarming  erosion  of  religious  belief 
throughout  much  of  the  world.  We  have 
seen  an  alarming  rise  in  skepticism  and 
materialism.  Some  observers  believe  that  the 
rise  of  such  a  cult  as  communism  represents 
the  effort  to  find  a  substitute  for  religion. 
And  yet — at  least  in  the  Western  World — 
there  are  hopeful  signs — there  are  signs  that, 
out  of  the  tensions  and  anxieties  of  oxir 
times — and  out  of  a  growing  disillusion  with 
materialism — we  are  witnessing  a  tiiming  of 
the  tide — the  beginning  of  a  return  to  rell- 
^on.  Nearly  half  the  people  of  the  United 
States  now  claim  no  church  membership. 
Yet  the  latest  yearbook  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Brltannlca  reports  as  follows:  "There  wtn 
unmistakable  signs  uf  an  Increased  Interest 
In  religion  In  the  United  SUtes  during  1960. 
•  *  •  Other  lands  felt  the  same  stir- 
ring. •  •  •  Church  membership  figures 
published  for  1949  and  19fiO  represent  the 
highest  propcH^lon  of  the  total  population 
(of  the  United  States),  ever  repcrted  in  the 
religlotis  orders." 

The  communicants  of  yo\ir  own  faith,  of 
course,  represent  the  largest  single  denomi- 
nation In  the  United  States — there  are  27,- 
000,000  of  you — three  times  as  many  as  In 
any  other  denomination.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  encyclopedia  attests,  la 
also  the  largeet  single  denomination  in  the 
world.  It  has  421,000.000  members.  AU 
other  Christian  denominations  together 
total  only  321,000,000.  The  Mohammedans 
total  318.000,000,  and  the  Confuslonlsts,  300,- 
000,000 — tho\igh  we  may  expect  the  latter  to 
dwindle — at  least  temporarily — as  commu- 
nism tightens  its  grip  on  China. 

It  seems  to  me  these  figures  have  tremen- 
dous significance.  .\s  the  still-free  world 
girds  Itself  to  resist  the  determined  on- 
slaught of  communism — and  communism  Is 
the  very  symbol  of  godlessness  and  mate- 
rialism— these  figures  show  where  the  core 
of  our  resistance  Ues.  It  thrives  where  ipeople 
believe  deeply  in  the  doctrine  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual  and  of  the  Individual's 
responsibility  before  God.  before  himself,  and 
before  his  fellow  men. 

Toxir  church  is  a  great  bastion  of  the  re- 
sistance. It  has  great  numbers  and  It  has 
great  unanimity.  It  was  among  the  first  to 
recognize  the  danger,  and  to  suffer  persecu- 
tion in  those  areas  where  commxinlsm  took 
over  the  government  by  force  or  by  fraud. 
Above  all.  it  quickly  recognized  the  basic 
nature  of  the  Conununlst  attack — the  attack 
against  men's  minds  and  beliefs  and  their 
hearts  as  well. 

Tes:  the  Catholic  Church  took  world  lead- 
ership in  denouncing  the  true  nature  of  the 
menace.  Yet  I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
here  this  morning  have  sensed  the  full  scope 
and  the  terrifying  skill  of  Communist 
propaganda. 

I  was  called  in  by  President  Truman  as 
the  war  was  ending  in  Augiist  ot  194,1,  to 
organize  America's  first  peacetime  program 
of  International  information.  Part  of  my 
duty,  for  more  than  2  years,  was  to  analyse 
the  communistic  propaganda,  and  to  try  to 
cope  with  it  with  the  plteously  small  budget 
Congress  was  then  willing  to  allot.  The 
Kremlin  spends  more  than  $5,000,000,000  a 
year  for  propaganda  ouside  its  own  borders. 
High  Commissioner  McCloy.  of  Germany, 
estimated  for  me  Ita  expenditures  In  Ger- 
many alone  at  half  a  billion.    I  had  twenty 


to  thirty  mUUon.  It  was  a  goad  80  to  1. 
Ever  since  then — in  and  out  of  Oovem> 
ment — I  have  been  battling  for  a  omit* 
adequate  American  campaign  of  truth. 

I  shall  give  you  only  one  example  of  the 
need.  It  U  my  belief  that  China  fell  to 
Oommunlst  propaganda  at  least  as  much  aa 
to  Communist  arma.  In  1948  Chiang  had 
muoh  the  stronger  army.  Why  did  his  army 
melt  away?  Why  did  the  weapons  we  had 
given  him  turn  up  In  the  hands  of  the 
Reds?  Why  was  the  countryside  In  which 
he  operated  riddled  with  Red  collaborators? 
General  Mao  shrewdly  observed.  "Ouerrlilaa 
are  like  fish  and  the  people  are  the  water 
In  which  they  swim:  when  the  water  Is  warm 
and  friendly,  the  fish  multiply."  What  made 
the  water  so  warm  and  friendly? 

The  answer  to  all  tbeae  qiMstlons  Is  that 
the  Conununlsts  had  cleverly  played  on  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people 
with  fraudulent  promises — promises  of  com- 
plete national  Independence,  promises  of  re- 
forms in  land  tenure,  promisee  to  get  rid  of 
age-long  exploitation,  oppression,  and  hun- 
ger. No  one  was  able  to  convince  the  Chinese 
people  that  the  promises  woiild  wind  up  sa 
an  enslavement  to  Russia.  No  one  attempt- 
ed to  show  the  Chinese  farmers  that  the 
promised  land  reforms  would  end  up  aa  en- 
forced collectivization. 

Thoee  of  you  who  have  visited  Europe  will 
know  bow  strong  can  be  these  appeals  to 
national  Independence  and  unity,  how  strong 
can  be  appeals  to  rectify  economic  inj\ja- 
tlce.  I  give  you  Ireland  as  a  quick  example, 
though  nothing  In  the  history  of  British  rule 
remotely  rivals  the  centuries-old  record  ot 
exploitation  of  the  Chlneee  farmer. 

We  can  be  proud  and  grateful  that  so  far 
Americans  have  not  fallen  prey  to  the  vldoua 
and  intensive  propaganda  of  communlam. 
Our  waters  here  are  cold  and  hostile.  The 
latest  FBI  figure  for  American-practicing 
Communists  Is  88.000.  though  the  number 
of  sympathisers  Is  harder  to  estimate.  This 
Is  S6,000  out  of  155.000.000.  We  have  tvi- 
denoe.  however,  that  a  small  niunber  of  peo- 
ple in  responsible  positions  In  our  Govern- 
ment have  carried  within  themselves  the 
seeds  of  Communist  treachery.  Naturally 
the  Communists  seek  to  infiltrate  into  the 
sensitive  spots  in  Government,  as  they  do 
into  the  field  of  communication  and  into 
education.  I  am  pro\xl  to  tell  you  that  Z 
was  one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  demand  thorough  investigations, 
and  to  grease  the  skids  for  the  culprits.  The 
exposure  of  the  disloyal  has  met  with  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. However,  I  do  not  see  how  any  decent 
American  could  sleep  nights  if  he  really  be- 
lieved there  were  57  or  81  or  205  card-carry- 
ing Communists  In  the  State  Department — 
and  theee  are  all  flg\ires  which  have  been 
bruited  about. 

The  sad  truth  today  Is  that  there  are  not 
a  few  people  in  this  country,  whose  loyalty 
Is  beyond  question  and  whose  motives  have 
been  the  betterment  of  humanity  and  the 
improvement  of  this  country  within  the 
framework  of  our  ConstltuUon.  who  are  now 
being  made  the  victims  of  unjust  and  unfair 
attacks.  These  attacks  are  without  credible 
evidence.  They  are  atUcks  which  seek  to 
tar  Innocent  people  with  the  communistic 
stick.  They  are  doubly  vicious  because,  al- 
though unsupported  by  evidence,  they  are 
most  difflctUt  to  rebut. 

RepuUtlons  are  hard-bought  things;  yet 
they  are  fragile.  The  man  in  the  street  often 
remembers  only  the  attack  and  not  the  re- 
buttal. partlc\ilarly  U  the  attack  is  made 
by  a  supposedly  responsible  indivldiial  and 
even  the  holder  of  a  national  office.  How 
can  the  fellow  who  reads  as  he  runs  differ- 
entiate between  the  accusation  and  the 
proof?  He  has  no  time  to  analyw  the  evi- 
dence or  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
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tn  Othello.  Shakespeare  had  something  ap- 
propriate to  say  about  this: 

nnrho  steals  my  p\irae  steals  traah;  tls  some« 

thing,  nothing: 
Twaa  mine,  tls  his.  and  ham  been  etave  to 
thousands: 
Bvrt  be  that  aidiea  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  make  me  poor  Indeed." 

An  even  stionger  condemnation  was  ex- 
pressed by  Christ  himself.  We  often  see  pic- 
tures by  the  greatest  artlsU  of  Christ  flay- 
ing the  money  changers  in  the  temple.  But 
hte  strongest  condemnation  was  reaerved  for 
the  scandal-ffivers  when  he  saM  "It  were  bet- 
ter for  him  that  a  mlUstone  should  be 
hanged  about  his  neek.  and  that  be  should 
be  drowned  in  the  depth  a<  the  eea"  (St. 
Matthew  XVm:  «). 

One  of  the  most  frc<iuent  erltldims  of  our 
Oovemment  Is  that  we  do  not  have  the  right 
type  of  men  in  office.  Efforts  are  constantly 
being  aiade  by  both  ma)or  parties  to  obooea 
for  important  office  men  of  proven  ability, 
men  who  have  demoostratad  their  worth  in 
buslnees  and  in  the  professinns  Quite  often, 
and  let  me  say  more  often  than  you  think, 
the  greatest  deterrent  to  active  participation 
In  office,  the  greatest  detenwnt  to  eecnrlng 
tha  rl0)t  kind  of  men.  Is  the  abaence  of  pura 
Christian  charity  in  the  treatment  d  thoaa 
In  public  life.  People  ot  blameless  reputa- 
tion, whan  they  go  into  government,  must 
bMtr  tbe  slings  and  arrows  of  uiiileasi  ifd. 
criticism,  and  not  merely  critldam  at  their 
acts,  but  criticism  of  their  motlvea,  of  their 
Ideals,  of  their  friends,  and  of  their  famillea. 
Thus,  all  too  often,  capable  people  feel  that 
despite  the  caU  at  duty  the  burden  Is  too 
great.  Thus  America  is  the  loser  when  we 
develop  a  Washington  climate  which  nour- 
lahet  Inreeponsible  asperKlons.  unjustiflMl 
crltlclam.  and  scandalous  attacks. 

I  am  not  suggesting  thst  the  area  of  legiti- 
mate criticism  be  clrcimiscrlbed  in  any  way. 
criticism  is  neceasary  and  vital  to  the  func- 
tioning of  healthy  government.  This  has 
alwsys  been  true  in  any  system  o<  repre- 
sentative government.  In  England  the  party 
not  in  power  Is  referred  to  as  His  Majesty's 
loyal  opposition,  a  term  which  oonnotaa 
high  reqjMCt.  But  in  this  cotmtry  there  are 
thoee  who  hope  to  profit  through  Members 
of  Congress  who  sandbag  those  with  whom 
they  disagree  by  outrageous  mlsrepreaenta- 
tions  and  unprincipled  attacks.  Stich  tac- 
tics are  both  un-American  and  un-Chrtstian. 
I  remind  you  of  the  statement  issued  by 
the  Catholic  bishops  ot  the  United  Statea 
at  the  close  of  their  annual  meeting  In  Waah- 
Ington  last  November: 

"In  politics,  the  principle  that  anything 
goes  simply  because  people  are  thought  not 
to  expect  any  high  degree  of  honor  in  poli- 
ticians Is  grossly  wrong.  We  have  to  re- 
cover that  sense  of  personal  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  voter  and  that  sense  of  pub- 
lic trust  on  the  part  at  the  elected  official 
Which  give  meaning  and  dignity  to  political 
life.  Thoee  who  are  selected  for  offloe  by 
their  fellow  men  are  entrusted  with  great 
responsibilities,  "niey  have  been  selected 
not  for  self-enrichment  but  for  conselen- 
tloos  public  service.  In  their  speech  and  in 
their  actions  they  are  bound  by  the  same 
laws  of  Justice  and  charity  which  bind  pri- 
vate Individuals  In  every  other  sphere  of 
human  activity.  Dishonesty,  slander,  de- 
traction, and  defamation  of  character  are  as 
trxily  transgressions  of  God's  commandments 
when  resorted  to  by  men  in  political  life  as 
they  are  for  all  other  men." 

I  wish  that  great  statement  could  be  en- 
graved In  the  minds  of  all  Americans.  We 
must  always  remember  that  In  the  last  analy- 
sis our  system  of  government  depends  on  the 
fiwdamental  common  sense  and  good  judg- 
ment of  our  citizenry.    We  caiuiot  afford  to 


stomach  demagogic  mouthlngs.  We  must 
not  condone  Irreeponsfble  eharacter  ssssasl- 
nation.  We  must  seek  public  men  who  re- 
spect and  cherUh  the  noble  principles  at  tbm 
Founder  of  Chrtstianlty. 

May  I  then  oongrmtulate  you  this  mom- 
teg  upon  this  occasion  for  this  demonstra- 
tion of  yoxir  practical  Catholicism,  for  the 
public  imifenlon  of  your  belief,  for  your 
firm  and  unswerving  alleglanca  and  loyalty 
to  our  great  Nation,  and  may  I  urge  upon 
you  to  continue  in  the  future  to  heed  the 
teachings  at  your  chiirch  and  of  your  great 
leaders  who  have  stressed  that  Christianity 
Is  not  confined  to  the  house  of  worship  but 
Is  essential  in  the  home.  In  the  market  place, 
and  in  the  poblle  forum. 

Our  America  wUl  be  an  even  better  Aassr- 
lea  when  more  of  thoae  in  public  office  bring 
with  them  a  practletng  faith  In  these  peat 
Ideals. 


EXTENSION  OP  RK&iARKS  ' 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

ommnTLVAHiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneaday,  Aprfl  16, 19 52 

Ifr.  MARTIN.  Ur.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rboord  the  text  of 
a  radio  broadcast  by  msrself  on  April  14, 
1952.  The  title  ot  the  broadcast  is 
*'Happenlncs  in  Washington,  Program 
No.  57.- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKCoaB,  as 
follows* 
HAFFawnas  m  Washivoton,  PaocBaif  Mo.  67 

(Text  of  broadcast  by  Hon.  Sowaao  Masnx. 
of  Pennaylvanla) 
This  Is  Ed  Marmv,  speaking  to  you  from 
tbe  Nation's  Capital  and  bringing  you  an- 
other dUcussion  of  Elappenings  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  know  It  Is  difficult  for  the  average  cltlaen 
to  keep  up  with  the  many  Investigations 
now  being  conducted  by  congreasional  com- 
mittees. 

Most  of  our  people  are  eo  busy  trying  to 
keep  ahead  at  high  taxes  and  high  prices 
that  they  can't  give  much  attention  to  the 
waste  and  extravagance  now  being  revealed 
in  many  Oovemment  agencies. 

It  is  Important  to  bear  in  mind  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Government  spending  Is  In 
the  hands  of  the  Ntecutlve  branch  of  the 
Government. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  appropriates  the 
money.  But  once  the  appropriation  bills 
are  passed — the  various  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  take  charge.  They  are  in 
control  of  the  spending,  and  whether  the 
people  get  full  value  for  their  money  or 
not  depends  upon  the  ability,  the  efficiency, 
and  the  simple  honesty  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  public  funds. 

I  don't  have  to  remind  you  that  every 
dollar  they  spend  is  your  money.  It  Is  the 
money  you  pay  In  taxes.  Every  dollar  that 
Is  wasted,  every  dollar  that  is  spent  unneces- 
sarily, every  dollar  thrown  away  in  extrava- 
gance. Is  a  dollar  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  that  Includes  every 
one  of  us. 

When  government  grows  up  so  big  and  so 
complicated  that  It  proposes  to  spend 
•88,000,000,000  in  a  single  year,  it  Is  time 
to  find  out  how  much  Is  being  spent  wisely 
and  how  much  is  being  squandered. 


That  Is  what  Congress  has  been  doing  and 
as  a  result  we  know  that  waste  In  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  could  be  stopped,  moonts  up 
to  billions  at  doUars. 

The  total  is  composed  of  many  thousands 
of  Items.  Many  of  them  are  small  but  they 
are  like  the  tiny  hrodka  which  flow  together 
to  create  great  rivers. 

Some  of  them  are  so  small  that  the  average 
eltlsen,  and  even  the  average  Congressman, 
Is  sometimes  inclined  to  ask: 

"Why  de  they  bother  with  anything  so 
trifling?  Why  dont  they  Just  go  after  the 
big  spending?" 

It  Is  becaxise  big  spending  Is  only  the  sum 
of  all  the  little  spending.  To  eliminate  bil- 
lions in  waste  we  must  cut  off  thousands  of 
Items  of  waste,  large  and  small.  Some  of 
them  run  into  mUllons  of  dollara.  Others 
amount  to  only  a  few  thousand  or  even  a 
few  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

I  want  to  give  you  sonw  examples  of  this 
waste  and  unnecessary  bureaucratic  spend- 
ing. They  add  up  to  the  great  totals  partly 
reeponslble  for  the  high  taxes  every  one 
at  us  must  pay. 

The  Commodity  Credit  CcMparatIm,  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
has  been  buying  and  storing  grain  under 
the  crop-«upport  program. 

Some  has  been  stored  for  4  or  5  years  and 
even  longer.  As  far  back  as  1M9  the  Gov- 
ernment was  warned  that  it  had  better  sen 
the  grain  and  move  It  out  becauea  it  waa 
beginning  to  spoU. 

Here  in  Washington  the  bureaucrats  did 
nothing  except  continue  to  pay  rent  for  the 
grain  elevators  and  storage  bins  in  whlcb 
the  grain  continued  to  decay.  The  COC 
did  not  even  send  out  Inspectors  to  cfaaA 
the  condition  of  thia  grain  until  S  years 
later,  in  1081. 

Now  a  full-fledged  Investigation  is  under 
way.  Millions  of  bushels  at  grain  are  rotted, 
spoiled,  and  completely  useless.  The  loss 
In  this  case  vrill  be  Iturge,  possibly  tens  ot 
millions  of  dollars  of  your  tax  money,  all  be- 
cauw  of  Government  carelessness  and  waste. 
There  are  other  such  cases. 
Jiist  the  other  day  a  new  one  was  uncov- 
ered In  upper  New  York  State.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Govonment  spent  $7,800,000  to  buy 
up  surplxis  beans.  This  was  done  to  sup- 
port the  market.  A  small  amount  was  later 
sold.  But  most  was  kept  in  storage.  The 
rental  of  these  storage  facilities  amounted 
to  $10,000  a  month. 

The  beans  have  been  there  ever  since. 
They  have  spoiled  and  rotted.  Present  esti- 
mates are  that  this  stupid  waste  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  between  five  and  six  minion 
dollars. 

And  for  that  mess  of  worthless,  decayed, 
and  rotted  beans  you.  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  other  people  of  the  United 
States,  are  still  paying  glOjOOO  a  month.  Just 
for  storage  space. 

In  1947,  1948.  and  19'19  your  Government 
went  into  the  pepper  market  to  stockpile 
pepper  for  strategic  purposes.  Government 
buying  sent  the  price  up  from  55  cents  a 
pound  to  $2.75  a  pound.  It  bought  and 
bought  and  bought. 

Now  the  Government  has  on  hand  a  stra- 
tegic supply  of  pepper,  enough  to  last  ioar 
aeveral  htmdred  years.  Some  have  figured 
It  might  be  a  thousand-yeiu-  supply.  Of 
course  when  the  Government  stopped  buying 
the  price  fell  sharply  and  Uie  stored  pepper 
is  now  worth  much  lees  than  the  Govoit- 
ment  paid  for  It. 

One  Senate  teveetlgatlng  committee  de- 
veloped a  ch<Aoe  bit  of  information  about 
the  cost  of  firing  Government  help.  The 
committee  discovered  that  It  cost  one  agency 
$158,000  to  cut  through  all  the  red  tape 
required  to  fire  26  employees. 
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Just  think  of  that  for  a  moment.  tl58.000 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  Just  to  get  lid  of 
35  employees. 

It  seems  insane  and  Incredible  to  a  normal 
person. 

A  Washington  newspaper  recently  printed 
facts  about  a  case  which  I  regard  as  the 
absolute  height  of  absiirdlty.  The  electric 
wall  clock  In  one  Oovemment  office  stopped. 
A  stenographer  telephoned  to  the  building 
maintenance  department  tor  an  electrician 
to  repair  the  clock. 

The  man  at  the  other  end  asked:  "Is  It 
a  round  clock  or  a  square  clock?" 

The  girl  studied  the  clock  and  told  the 
man  it  appeared  to  be  a  round-faced  clock 
in  a  square  frame. 

So  they  sent  up  two  clock  experts  to  handle 
the  repairs,  the  man  who  worked  on  square 
clocks  and  the  man  who  worked  on  round 
clocks. 

This  story.  I  may  say,  has  never  been  de- 
nied or  repudiated  in  any  way. 

Tca've  all  read  in  your  newspapers  of 
course  about  the  congressional  Investigation 
Into  the  construction  of  our  north  African 

air  bases,  how  millions  of  dollars  were 
wasted.  You  h&ve  read  also  about  that  air 
base  project  for  Greenland,  near  the  North 
Pole.  The  "workmen  for  that  one  collected 
several  million  dollars  in  wages  before  the 
first  of  tbem  even  reached  tbe  site  where 
the  work  was  to  be  done. 

Let's  turn  again  to  smaller  items. 

The  Navy  ordered  130  sets  of  golf  clubs 
for  Its  recreation  program.  Each  had  to 
consist  of  four  znatcblng  woods  and  eight 
matching  irons.  If  you  are  a  golfer,  and  I 
am  not,  you  know  that  few  golfers,  dub  or 
expert,  own  that  kind  of  elaborate  equip- 
ment. 

Then  the  Navy  rejected  the  low  bid  al- 
though the  specifications  were  complied 
with. 

Why?  Becaiise  the  low  bidder  did  not 
furnish  one  of  the  top-flight  brands. 

Consider  ordinary  25-watt  electric  bulbs. 
They  are  small  ones.  You  normally  vise  50- 
or  60-watt  bulbs  in  yovir  home.  When  the 
25-watt  bulb  was  selllixg  retail  in  the  civil- 
ian market  for  ID  cents,  the  Army  engineers 
were  buying  them  in  vast  quantities  at  11 
cents  apiece;  the  Medical  Corps  was  paying 
13  cents;  and  the  Signal  Corps  was  paying 
87  cents  each. 

Tills  is  but  one  of  the  little  streams  which 
flow  into  the  river  of  waste.  Congressional 
investigation  has  resulted  in  correcting  the 
electric-bulb  sitiiation.  Th\u  we  cut  off  one 
soiirce  of  the  total  waste. 

In  4  years  the  Army  boxight  IS  pairs  of 
toenail  clippers  for  dogs.  But  it  prepared 
a  four-page  detailed  list  of  specifications 
for  them.     We  ended  that. 

The  Army  also  prepared  seven  pages  cf 
specifications  for  ping-pong  balls  for  the 
servicemen's  clubs.  We've  ended  tliat  by 
Investigation  and  publicity. 

These  are  tiny  trickles,  all  feeding  the 
great  river  of  waste  and  all  paid  for  out  of 
your  pockets. 

Do  you  remember  Greenbelt,  Md.?  The 
Government  built  a  model  town  there  dur- 
ing the  1930's.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
was  about  $17,500,000. 

Today,  In  the  midst  of  inflation,  when 
real-estate  prices  are  about  double  what 
they  were  in  the  1930's,  the  Government  Is 
offering  to  sell  Greenbelt  to  private  owner- 
ship for  less  than  $10,000,000. 

What  about  that  loss?  Jiist  another  case 
where  the  taxpayer  foots  the  bill. 

Have  you  heard  about  the  trick  bridge  near 
Decatur,  Iowa?  Instead  of  building  the 
bridge  across  the  river  the  Government  en- 
gineers decided  they  would  build  the  entire 
bridge  on  dry  land  on  one  side  of  the  river. 

Then  they  would  dig  a  new  channel  and 
divert  the  river  under  the  bridge. 


This  bit  of  genius  was  supposed  to  save  the 
taxpayers  $4,000,000  in  construction  costs. 

Well,  they  built  the  bridge  but  now  they 
find  it  will  cost  $8,000,000  to  divert  the  river. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  saving  $4,000,000. 
the  cost  will  be  $4,000,000  more  and.  again, 
the  taxpayer  foots  the  bill. 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  recently  about 
the  Army  engineer  depot  at  Baton  Rouge. 
La.  It  was  declared  surplus.  All  the  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  said  thej 
had  no  use  for  this  surplus  depot.  It  waa 
sold  for  a  little  over  $200,000  to  a  private 
corporation. 

Whereupon  the  Air  Force  promptly  leased 
back  two-thirds  of  the  property,  paying  the 
private  owners  an  annual  rental  of  about 
$220,000.  Yes;  you  heard  me  correctly.  The 
annual  rent  for  two-tliirds  of  the  property  is 
greater  than  the  entire  sale  price  received  by 
the  Government. 

Finally  the  Air  Force  decided  it  wasn't  be- 
ing very  smart.  Now  it  is  offering  close  to 
$2,000,000  to  repurchase  the  property. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  many  similar 
cases. 

When  you  add  tbem  up,  a  few  hundred 
dollars  here,  a  few  thousand  dollars  there, 
several  million  dollars  somewhere  else,  they 
reach  a  staggering  total. 

As  I  told  you  earlier,  the  broad  river  of 
Oovemment  waste  and  spending  is  pourlnc 
In  from  all  sides. 

The  only  way  we  can  dry  up  the  big  river 
Is  by  drying  up  the  thousands  of  little  feeder 
streams. 

Everyone  of  you  should  be  interested. 
This  waste  is  paid  for  out  of  the  pockets  of 
everyone  who  works,  whether  it  be  on  the 
farm,  in  the  factory,  in  the  office,  in  the 
mine  or  anywhere  else. 

The  administration  has  asked  Congress  to 
Impose  higher  taxes  on  the  American  people 
to  pay  for  the  huge  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams. 

In  recent  years  everyone  has  learned  that 
a  "soak  the  rich"  policy  does  not  produce 
B\ilBclent  revenue  to  pay  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  big  Federal  bureaucracy. 

We  have  learned  that  a  large  share  of  the 
b\irden  falls  upon  the  little  fellow,  the  work- 
ing man,  the  small-business  man,  and  the 
farmer. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  study  made  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  It  is  a  Joint  House  and  Senate 
committee  of  Congress,  with  a  staff  of  non- 
political  financial  experts  and  economists  to 
work  on  tax  matters. 

When  the  administration  asked  for  more 
taxes  the  committee  staff  made  a  study  to 
determine  where  such  taxes  could  be  raised. 
This  is  what  they  found. 

If  the  Federal  Government  took  every 
penny  of  taxable  income  earned  by  every  in- 
dividual making  $6,000  a  year  or  more  It 
wotild  provide  enough  additional  tax  money 
to  run  the  Federal  Ctovemment  for  only  3^ 
weeks. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanians,  if  waste  and 
useless  spending  continue,  resulting  in 
higher  taxes,  the  big  pinch  will  be  felt  by 
those  in  the  low-income  groups  who  have  a 
hard  time  getting  along  now. 

There  is  no  other  place  to  get  it. 

Your  help  Is  needed  in  the  fight  for  econ- 
omy. I  promise  you  I  shall  continue  to  do 
my  part. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  writes  the  tax  bills.  I 
shall  not  vote  for  new  or  higher  taxes.  And 
I  shall  continue  to  fight  for  less  spending, 
for  drsrlng  up  the  little  brooks  and  the 
larger  streams  that  pour  into  the  great  river 
of  Federal  waste. 

This  is  Ed  Mabtin.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention. 


Disaraumeat  and  tkc  Folly  «f  a  WorM 
Amaaaeats  Rata 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  comtscnccT 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  19S2 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  United  Na« 
tlons  Disarmament  Commission  on 
March  14,  the  American  Deputy.  Am- 
bassador Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  delivered 
remarks  which  I  think  express  in  per- 
tinent language,  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people  on  the  subject  of  dis« 
armament  and  the  long-range  folly  of 
a  world  armaments  race.  I  ask  unani« 
mous  consent  that  this  thought-provok- 
ing address,  which  I  hope  will  have  been 
noted  by  all  people  everywhere,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
as  follows: 

STATUCxirr  sr  AmAasaooa  Bemjaicik  V. 
C<^aEH.  Dkputt  UmrxD  States  Rmutaswr- 
anvi.  AT  ICzrrmo  or  thi  DuABMAMurr 

CoMxnaioN.  Masch  14.  1962 

We  are  met  here  to  consider  how  peace  may 
be  made  more  secvire  and  the  general  welfare 
advanced  by  disarmament.  We  have  been 
given  a  broad  mandate  by  the  General  As- 
•smbly  because  the  peoples  of  the  world 
want  a  world  free  from  the  burden  and  fear 
of  armaments.  It  Is  no  accident  that  Presi- 
dent Rooeevelt,  when  be  first  formulated  the 
four  freedoms,  translated  the  fo\irth  free- 
dom— freedom  from  fear — into  world  terms 
to  mean  a  world-wide  reduction  of  arma- 
ments to  such  a  point  and  in  such  a  tliar- 
ough  fashion  ttiat  no  nation  wiU  t)e  In  a 
position  to  commit  an  act  of  physical  aggres- 
sion against  any  neighbor — anywhere  in  tha 
world. 

We  meet  here  to  discuss  disarmament  m 
nations  are  building  up  their  armed  strength 
because  of  their  fears  of  each  other's  armed 
strength.  The  fear  of  armaments  has  led  not 
to  disarmament  but  to  Increased  armaments. 
Increased  suspicion,  and  profound  distrust. 
Armaments  have  not  oiUy  been  growing  in 
volume,  they  liave  so  grown  m  destructtv* 
power  that  another  total  war  might  con- 
ceivably destroy  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Nations'  fears  have  multiplied  their  arms 
and  nations'  arms  have  multiplied  their 
fears.  The  people  of  the  world  look  to  this 
Commission  to  find  a  way  to  reverse  this 
process,  to  achieve  balance  by  reduction  in- 
stead of  by  production  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments.  The  people  look  to  us  for  guid- 
ance away  from  this  wasteful  approach  to 
security  and  toward  the  constructive  ap- 
proach— a  systematic  plan  for  getting  out 
from  xinder  the  biirden  and  fear. 

Ours  is  therefore  a  terrifying  responsibU- 
Ity.  If  we  want  to  (weserve  what  U  left  of 
our  common  peace,  common  civilization, 
common  humanity,  we  must  not  fail. 

There  should  be  no  question  as  to  our  goal. 

Our  goal  is  freedom  from  fear.  The  goal 
can  be  reached  by  reducing  armaments  to 
such  a  point  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  and 
with  such  foolproof  safeguards  that  no  na- 
tion is  in  a  position  to  wage  succeaaful  war. 
That  means  the  eliminaUon  of  mass  aimlss 
and  all  other  instruments  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. That  means  an  open  world  with  no 
secret  armies,  no  secret  weapons,  and  no 
secret  war  plans. 
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With  effective  disarmament  tn  a  truly  open 
world,  no  nation  would  liave  reaaoo  to  fear 
or  siupect  that  any  other  nation  waa  covert- 
ly making  preparations  to  fight  a  war.  In 
such  a  world,  any  new  aggressor's  fiouting  of 
the  rules  of  the  open  world  would  be  known 
long  before  he  could  put  himself  in  a  poei- 
tion  to  fight  a  war. 

We  have  already  learned  from  our  work  In 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  in  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 
that  it  is  dliBcult  to  make  genuine  progress 
unless  we  tackle  the  problem  of  armaments 
^twi  the  problem  of  balanced  armed  strength 
as  a  Whole.  We  cannot  make  progress  by 
eliminating  one  category  of  armaments  only 
to  buUd  up  armed  strength  in  ottMr  ways. 
We  may  Indeed  find  it  relatively  easier  and 
more  practicable  to  enforce  a  genuine  and 
drastic  disarmament  system  in  an  oi>en 
world  than  to  police  an  armed  world  with 
elaborate  and  Involved  oellings  on  various 
and  not  readily  comparable  categories  of 
armaments. 

All  memben  of  tb«  United  Rations  have 
agreed  not  to  \ise  force  in  their  Intema- 
tfcmal  relations  except  to  keep  the  peace,  as 
provided  by  the  Charter.  If  we  are  serious 
In  otir  undertakings  to  eliminste  tl>e  xjfit  of 
faros  as  an  Instmment  of  national  policy, 
•we  should  be  willing  to  move  toward  the 
goal  of  universal  disarmament  as  rapidly  as 
effective  safeguards  can  be  devised  and  put 
into  effect  to  protect  law-abiding  states  from 
the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions.  In 
a  disarmed  world,  nations  will  need  only  a 
small  militia  with  smaU  arms,  to  cope  with 
internal  disorders.  A  small  militia  with  smaU 
arms  would  not  bt  tempted  to  stray  into  its 
neighbor's  territory. 

Once  the  goal  of  a  disarmed  and  open 
world  is  sttained.  the  task  of  statesmanship 
to  keep  the  peace  would  become  much  easier. 
In  an  open  and  a  relatively  disarmed  world, 
measures  to  maintain  security  against  a  law- 
breaker, if  undertaken  promptly,  could  be 
carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  force. 

If  such  a  world  Is  accepted  as  our  goal. 
bow  do  we  get  theret 

Distrust  and  suspicion  and  political  dif- 
ferences interpoee  serloxu  and  periiaps  in- 
superable obstacles  in  the  wsy  of  quick  at- 
tainment of  our  goal.  The  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  said  in  Paris  last  fall : 

"When  it  comes  to  reducing  armamenta, 
there  must  obviously  be  some  connection  be- 
tween ttve  solution  of  great  problems,  the  re- 
duction of  tensions,  and  the  reduction  of 
armaments.     •     •     • 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  very  working  out 
of  such  a  system  •  •  •  win  in  itself 
help  to  reduce  these  tensions  and  help  us 
to  find  solutions  for  problems  which  now 
seem  very  dilBcult  to  us.     •     •     • 

"The  inauguration  of  such  a  system  will 
in  and  of  itself  furnish  a  turning  point  in 
history,  a  point  from  which  the  world  can 
turn  away  from  tension  aifd  the  danger  of 
war  and  ttim  toward  cooperation  for  the 
establUlunent  of  peace." 

ThU  Is  to  say  that,  if  we  reach  our  goal 
of  an  xmarmed.  open  world,  many  of  the 
causes  of  existing  suspicion  and  distrust, 
and  many  of  the  existing  poUtical  differences, 
would  no  longer  disturb  us.  Progress  in  one 
field  goes  with  progress  in  the  other.  In  any 
case,  if  we  knew  of  s  certainty  that  no  nation 
was  in  a  state  of  preparedness  to  undertake 
a  major  war,  there  would  be  a  profound 
change  to  the  climate  of  international  re- 
lationships. Differences  would  remato.  But 
the  people  would  know  that  they  could  not 
suddenly  explode  into  war.  The  goal  of 
disarmament  is  not  to  regulate  but  to  pre- 
vent war  to  make  war  Inherently  and  con- 
stitutionally impossible  as  a  means  of  ad- 
Justing  disputes  lietween  nations. 

These  changes  will  not  be  made  overnight. 
It  is  hsrd  for  men  accustomed  to  living  in 


the  dark  to  trust  themselves  to  the  light.  We 
arc  all  deeply  concerned  about  our  national 
safety.  No  responsible  statesman  can  be  ex- 
pected to  risk  the  national  security  of  his 
country  for  a  hope  which  may  prove  to  be 
illusory.  We  know  that  to  our  own  life- 
time aggressors  have  used  disarmament 
agreements  and  nonagreesion  pacts  to  lull 
tiielr  victims  toto  a  false  sense  of  security. 
We  must  not  let  that  tiappen  agtdn.  What 
we  want  Is  a  balanced  reduction  to  arms  and 
in  armies  to  the  lowest  possible  levels,  based. 
as  President  Truman  has  stated,  "on  safe- 
guards ttiat  will  insiire  the  compliance  of 
all  nations." 

Until  we  can  agree  on  and  put  toto  effect 
a  system  of  t>alanced  reduction  with  ade- 
quate safeguards,  free  nations  cannot  leave 
their  freedom  and  secvirlty  at  the  mercy  of 
the  uncoBtroUed  armed  strength  of  other 
nations.  Until  all  do  reduce,  the  free  must 
conttooe  to  produce,  to  order  to  keep  the 
peace.  But  as  President  Truman  has  said: 
"We  would  prefer  to  eee  the  nations  cut  down 
their  armed  forces  on  a  iMianced  basis  that 
would  be  fair  to  all.  Tiiat  is  the  way  we 
hoped  the  world  would  follow  6  years  ago, 
when  we  tielped  to  set  up  the  United  Nations. 
And  it  Is  wliat  we  are  stUl  working  for — an 
Interiiational  order  without  the  burden  of 
tremendous  armaments." 

We  most  face  the  dlfflcultles  of  our  task. 
IT  we  wish  to  make  progress  we  must  try 
to  understand  one  another's  problems.  We 
must  avoid  recrimination  and  abuse.  We 
wW  not  make  progress  t>y  boasting  of  our 
own  good  intentions  and  casting  the  blame 
for  failure  on  others.  It  is  better  that  we 
should  be  able  to  report  some  tangible  prog- 
ress than  that  we  excoriate  each  other  for 
not  reaching  heaven  in  a  single  bound. 

I  hope  this  progress  can  be  made,  even 
if  a  little  at  a  time,  along  a  broad  front. 
Our  mandate  from  the  General  Assembly  Is 
not  a  limited  one.  "The  development  by 
the  United  Nations  of  comprehensive  and 
coonUnated  plans,  under  International  con- 
trol, for  the  regulation,  limitation,  and  bal- 
anced reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all 
armaments,  for  the  elimtoation  of  all  major 
weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction,  and 
for  the  effective  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  to  ensure  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  and  the  use  of  atomic  ener- 
gy for  peaceful  purposes  only." 

Obviously  the  General  Assembly  does  not 
beUeve  that  we  can  reach  the  goal  the  world 
wanto  by  abolishing  one  weapon,  or  adopt- 
ing promises  no  one  can  enforce,  or  recom- 
mending reductions  without  regard  to  what 
Uie  present  levels  are.  Law-abidtog  na- 
tions caimot  be  expected  to  agree  to  any 
formula  of  arms  reduction  which  would 
perpetuate  an  existing  imbalance  of  armed . 
strength  and  aggravate,  rather  than  reUeve. 
their  fears  of  aggression. 

The  General  Assembly  also  requires  us  to 
look  at  the  total  world  picture,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  relationship  between  the  whole 
and  its  toterdependent  parts.  An  English 
poet  htm  defined  freedom  as  leave  to  live  by 
no  man's  leave,  underneath  the  law.  Na- 
tions, like  todlviduals,  do  not  feel  secure  in 
their  freedom  unless  they  have  leave  to  live 
by  no  other  nation's  leave,  underneath  the 
law.  lAmy  of  the  present  difficulties  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  spring  from  an  imbal- 
ance of  armed  strength  which  causes  some 
nations  to  feel  that  they  Uve  only  by  leave 
or  grace  of  their  more  powerful  and  none- 
too-friendly  neighbors.  If  a  balanced  re- 
duction of  arms  is  to  reduce  fear  of  ag- 
gression, it  must  take  toto  account  the  l>al- 
anoe  of  armed  strength  of  the  most  power- 
ful sta.tes  not  only  in  relation  to  one  an- 
other, but  also  in  relation  to  tiieir  neigh- 
bora.  In  other  words,  a  uuly  balanced  pro- 
gram of  disarmament  must  deal  not  only 
with   the  relations  of  the   powerful  states 


with  each  other,  but  must  redress  the  pres- 
ent imbalance  of  armed  strength  to  Europe 
and  Asia  so  as  to  dispel  the  fears  of  free 
nations  to  those  areas. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  to  mind  that 
the  United  States  Government  proposes  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission the  draft  plan  of  work  now  before 
you.  This  plan,  on  which  we  are  anxious  to 
have  the  views  of  other  delegations,  follows 
the  language  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  reso- 
lution establishing  this  Commission.  The 
language  is  deliberately  designed  to  cover  the 
essential  elements  of  any  balanced  disarma- 
ment system  without  prejudging  the  details 
of  tbOBt  elements.  We  believe  that  any  pro- 
posals any  government  may  wish  to  advance 
can  be  considered  under  the  appropriate 
headings  of  the  plan. 

In  our  deliberations  here,  there  1b  room 
for  all  constructive  Ideas.  Every  suggestion 
on  practical  ways  and  means  of  building  a 
security  system  based  on  reduction  instead 
of  production  of  weapons  needs  to  he  thor- 
oughly explored  to  an  open-minded  spirit — 
needs  to  be  tested  by  tiard  facts  of  totema- 
tional  life,  by  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  proposal  will  work  in  the  mutual  Xntentt 
of  all  goverxunents  and  all  peoples. 

The  people  at  the  world  are  not  interested 
to  propaganda  tricks  or  polemics.  They  ex- 
pect from  us  a  workable  plan  for  a  new  house 
of  peace  and  security.  They  are  toterested 
in  the  llvabillty  of  this  structure.  They  be- 
lieve that  a  new  approach  to  world  disarma- 
ment can  be  made  in  practical  terms. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  Government  hopes 
that  the  Commission  wUl  explore  all  these 
potota.  We  might  most  usefully  begin  with 
a  consideration  of  those  itams  on  which 
agreement  is  most  likely  to  facilitate  furtiier 
progress.  The  General  Assembly  lias  di- 
rected the  Commission  "to  consider  from  the 
outset  plans  for  progressive  and  continxitog 
disdosiuv  and  verification  of  all  armed 
farces — tociuding  para-mllltary,  security,  and 
police  forces — and  all  armamenta  including 
atomic,  the  implementation  of  wtxich  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  first  and  todispensable  step  to 
carrying  out  the  disarmament  program  en- 
visaged in  the  present  resolution."  That 
point  is  therefore  first  on  oin*  plan  of  work. 
No  responsible  government  can  agree  to 
cut  its  own  defenses  without  knowing  where 
such  cut  wiU  leave  it  in  relation  to  the 
armed  forces  of  other  countries.  As  Abra- 
ham Ltocoto  said.  "If  we  could  first  know 
where  we  are.  and  whither  we  are  tending, 
we  could  better  Judge  what  to  do  and  bow 
to  do  it." 

We  are  directed  to  make  our  first  report 
by  June  1.  The  time  is  short.  We  trust 
that  if  we  ooncentrata  on  the  items  oi  dis- 
closure and  verification  we  may  be  able  to 
report  some  real  progress  which  will  enable 
us  to  grapple  more  totelllgently  with  the 
other  vital  problems  listed  here.  That  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  not  give  thought  to 
other  itams  to  which  there  may  lie  a  possi- 
bility of  early  progress. 

Starting  with  discloetire  and  verification, 
a\ji  plan  of  work  moves  forward  to  four  other 
polnta  which  seem  to  us  to  embrace  the  rest 
of  the  ramified  problems  which  must  be  ex- 
plored to  the  development  of  an  honest  and 
workable  disarmament  systam. 

Having  considered  under  our  first  potot 
ways  of  finding  out  the  armed  strength  of 
all  nations,  we  come  to  gripe  to  our  second 
point  with  the  heart  of  the  disarmament 
problem.  This  second  point  tovolves  the  ex- 
ploration of  methods  of  setting  limita  on  per- 
mitted armamenta  which  includes  of  course 
the  effective  elimination  of  atomic  weapons 
and  all  Instruments  adaptable  to  mass  de- 
struction— categories  to  which  the  General 
Assembly's  resolution  directs  our  special  at- 
tention. 
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0\ir  third  point  Involves  consideration  of 
the  methods  by  which,  having  agreed  on  the 
principles  of  limitation  and  abolition  of  the 
varloiis  elements  of  armed  strength,  states 
woiild  negotiate  agreements  with  each  other 
•s  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  armaments  per- 
mitted to  each  state  and  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  permitted  elements  within  each 
national  Military  Estebllshment. 

Next  we  come  In  our  proposed  work  plan 
to  the  crucial  question  of  how  to  enforce  the 
principles  of  disarmament  once  those  prin- 
ciples have  been  agreed  upon  and  put  Into 
practice  by  all  states  possessed  of  substan- 
tial military  strength.  Under  this  Item,  we 
wovild  consider  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national control  organ  or  organs  and  the  ap- 
propriate rights,  powers,  and  function*  of 
such  a  control  organ,  together  with  the  safe- 
guards necessary  to  deter  any  state  from  vio- 
lating the  agreed  disarmament  program. 

Lastly,  under  oiu*  proposed  work  plan  the 
Commission  would  consider  the  complex 
questions  of  procedure  and  timing  Involved 
In  agreeing  upon  a  disarmament  program 
and  putting  that  program  Into  operation. 

For    the    sake    of    convenience,    the    five 
points  of  our  work  plan  have  been  set  down 
In  what  seems  to  us  a  logical  sequence  but, 
quite  frankly,  we  see  no  compelling  reason 
for  the  Commission  to  examine  these  prob- 
lems according  to  this  or  any  other  rigidly 
predetermined  order,  except  Insofar  as  the 
Commission   is   instructed  to   consider   the 
matter  of  disclosure  and  verification  from 
the  outset.    The  order 'in  which  these  prob- 
lems   are    taken    up,    and    whether    by    the 
Commission  Itself  or  by  subcommittees  of 
the  part  or  of  the  whole,  seem  to  us  ques- 
tions which  the  Commission  should  resolve 
In  terms  of  Its  own  best  efflclency  of  opera- 
tion.   On  those  questions,  as  on  the  text  of 
the  plan  of  work  we  have  put  before  you, 
my  Government  would  welcome  the  views 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Commission. 
In   closing,    I    should    emphasize    that    we 
offer  these  suggestions  only  as  a  beginning. 
Ova  desire  Is  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  goal  of  an  open  world  where  na- 
tional   armaments   will   be   reduced   drasti- 
cally, and  mass  armies  and  all  other  Instru- 
ments of  mass  destruction  completely  elim- 
inated, so  that  no  state  need  stand  In  fear 
of  aggression  from  any  other  state.    Let  us 
resolve  to  work  together,  determined,  with 
Ood's   help,    to   carry  out   our  mandate:    to 
lift  from  the  peoples  of  this  world  the  bur- 
den and  fear  of  armaments  and  thus  to 
liberate  new  energies  and  resovirces  for  pos- 
itive   programs    of    reconstruction    and    de- 
velopment.    Let  us  work  together  to  make 
this  a  friendly,  peaceful  world  in  which  all 
men  may  have  a  chance  to  live  out  their 
lives  free  from  fear  which  men  have  cre- 
ated  and  free   from  want  which   men  can 
•void. 


Steel  Seinre  Brass  New  Crisis,  Due  to 
Insistence  on  High  Profits 


of  national  emergency — for  whatever  w» 
choose  to  call  it  officially,  we  are  waging 
war  in  Korea — has  been  averted.  But  in  lU 
place  we  have  the  Oovemment  actually 
running  the  biggest  business  In  the  coun- 
try— In  President  Truman's  words,  "in  the 
public  Interest." 

Such  seizure  Is  not  a  good  thing.  If  up- 
held in  the  courts — and  a  bitter  legal  bat- 
tle Is  already  under  way — It  may  establish 
a  socialistic  precedent  which  may  lat«r  rlaa 
to  plague  us. 

Yet  the  alternative  was  jtut  as  serious. 
perhaps  even  more  so.  We  have  an  army  of 
American  boys  In  Korea.  At  any  moment 
the  present  light  fighting  during  peace  ne- 
gotiations may  break  out  Into  full-fledged, 
all-out  war.  These  boys  are  dependen*,  on 
adequate  munitions  of  all  kinds  to  carry  on 
the  struggle.  And  steel  Is  the  basic  require- 
ment for  all  their  needs. 

At  this  critical  moment  can  our  Oovem- 
ment permit  the  flow  of  steel  to  be  cut  off? 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  must 
be  recognlied  that  responsibility  goes  back 
of  the  dramatic  action  of  President  Triiman 
last  night.  The  decision  by  the  Wage  8U- 
blllzatlon  Board  U  what  set  the  rrlsU  in 
motion. 

This  Is  an  official  arm  of  the  Oovemment 
and  while  It  is  claimed  it  was  not  wholly 
impartial  In  this  case,  its  decision  Is  binding. 
Labor  In  the  steel  industry  was  certainly  en- 
titled to  generous  raises,  but  even  conceding 
this.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  labor  victory  were  unusually 
sweepmg. 

The  key  to  the  whole  situation  Is  the  ob- 
stinate refusal  of  the  steel  Industry  to  make 
any  adequate  adjustment  in  prices.  Tet  its 
profits  are  at  an  all-time  high.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  there  can  be  any  wide  support 
for  the  Industry's  position. 

It  now  becomes  the  solemn  duty  of  labor 
and  management  In  steel  to  accept  reality 
and  bargain  the  Issues.  And  there  will  have 
to  be  some  modification  In  the  scale  of  prices. 
This  situation  should  not  be  the  signal  for 
an  even  higher  Inflationary  spiral. 

The  public  interest  must  be  the  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  this  crisis.  And  only  the 
Oovemment  can  speak  far  the  public. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVK3 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowiiur  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  of  April  9.  1952,  though 
brief,  speaks  volumes: 
SriK.   ScBXTRK  Bnnfos  Nkw  Cusn.  Dtrx  to 

INSISTENCX    ON     HiGH    PBOFTTS 

Today  the  Nation  faces  an  unprecedented 
domestic  crisis.    A  steel  strike  during  a  time 
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or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

OF  XAKIAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  16. 1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  of  the  State  which  I  represent 
and  call  home,  the  State  of  Kansas. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  and  those 
Who  read  the  Record  may  know  some  of 
the  reasons  for  my  pride,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  transcript  of  a  brief  talk 
made  by  the  director  of  the  Kansas  In- 
dustrial Development  Commission,  Mau- 
rice E.  Pager,  of  Topeka,  Kana..  at  a 
dinner  recently  attended  by  members  of 
the  Kansas  State  Society  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  early  April  this  year. 

Everyone  knows  of  Kansas'  promi- 
nence in  the  production  of  wlieat,  but 
amazingly  enough  not  too  many  know 
of  its  importance  in  mineral  wealth  and 
its  ever-growing  industrial  capacity. 
This  and  other  items  are  brought  out  in 
this  brief  article. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  vrinteA  in  the  Rsco«s, 
as  follows: 

Kaksas  TooaT 
Thank  you.  Senator.  Honored  guests  at 
the  head  Uble — ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  ts 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  progress  report  on  your  State — 
the  State  of  Kansas.  As  your  chairman  has 
told  you.  I  am  director  of  the  KIDC.  I  has- 
ten to  say  that  Is  not  a  radio  sUtlon.  but 
the  call  letters  for  the  Kansas  Industrial  De- 
velopment Commission.  We  are  a  State 
agency,  created  by  the  1039  leglslat\ire.  after 
much  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Ksnsas 
people  that  some  State  effort  be  made  to 
create  new  wealth-producing  avenues.  Our 
real  purpose  Is  to  foster  and  promote  the 
economic  welfare  of  E^ansas. 

There  have  been  many  changes  In  Ksnsas 
during  the  last  16  years,  changes  that  have 
been  and  are  Important  to  oxir  people — be- 
cause most  of  these  changes  are  creating 
new  wealth,  and  thereby  prosperity. 

Time  wUl  not  permit  me  to  project  the 
whole  story  in  detalL  I  wish  that  I  could — 
I  know  you  would  be  Interested.  I  do  want 
to  tell  you  something  about  our  progress  in 
seven  phases  of  our  economy.  They  are: 
First,  population:  second,  agrlculttire:  thlrd| 
minerals:  fourth,  government;  fifth,  health: 
sixth.  Industry:  seventh,  over-aU  eoonomle 
conditions. 

First,  let's  look  at  population:  Scattered 
throughout  108  counties  and  805  Incorpor- 
ated cities.  Kansas'  population  In  1950  to- 
taled 1.005.299 — an  increase  of  5 J  percent 
over  1940.  better  than  three  of  lU  four  neigh- 
bors. Bastem  Kansas  Is  more  densely  popu- 
lated than  the  western  iialf.  Urban  areas 
gained  more  than  19  percent  from  1940  to 
1950.  higher  than  the  Nation's  average.  The 
1950  census,  showing  53  percent  living  In 
urban  areas,  was  the  first  count  In  which 
the  rural  dwellers  were  not  In  the  majority. 
The  last  decade's  sharp  trend  from  farm  to 
city  Is  a  result  of  farm  mechanisation  and 
indiistrlal  growth.  The  freed  rural  popu- 
lation provides  an  adequate  labor  force  for 
new   Industry  in  almost  every  locality. 

Second,  our  agrlcultiirc:  Kansas  farmers 
say  Ksnsas  soli  is  so  rich  that  in  a  good  many 
places  it  could  be  used  as  fertiliser.  Ninety 
percent  Is  silt-loam.  sllt-cIay  loam,  loam,  and 
sandy  loam.  Three- fifths  Is  tillable  with 
topsoU  often  8  to  10  Inches  deep.  Of  Its  53.- 
000,000  acres.  Kansas  has  48.000.000  in  farm- 
land and  pasture,  giving  It  more  acres  under 
cultivation  than  any  other  State  except 
Texas.  Breadbasket  of  the  world.  Kti"»*s  U 
the  Nation's  leading  wheat  State.  annuaUy 
producing  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  supply. 
Progressive  Kansaa  farmers  have  made  Kansas 
one  of  the  world's  most  mechanized  farming 
areas.  About  90  percent  of  the  wheat  crop 
and  47  percent  of  the  oats  crop  Is  harvested 
by  87.000  coml^ines.  Kansas  livestock  Is  the 
primary  market  for  Kansas  crops.  There  are 
131394  farms  in  Kansas,  most  of  them  owned 
by  their  operators.  Total  cash  farm  Income 
last  year  was  11.208.050.000. 

Third,  minerals:  Kansas  has  31  basic  min- 
erals available  in  commercial  quantities, 
giving  It  the  greatest  diversity  of  mineral 
resources  of  any  area  of  equal  size.  Bank- 
ing eighth  nationally  In  value  of  mineral 
production.  Kansas  Increased  Its  production 
100.6  percent  In  the  period  1940-^7.  almost 
double  the  average  of  the  other  Mldconti- 
nent  States  and  40  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average.  Kansas  produces  such  min- 
erals as  petroleum,  natural  gas.  cement, 
stone,  coal,  zinc,  lead,  salt.  clay,  gypsum, 
etc.  The  value  of  Kansas  mineral  produc- 
tion for  1^51  represents  1405,300,000. 

Fourth,  government:  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhow- 
er said.  "We  Kansans  are  that  happy  mlxtiire 
of  town  and  country,  agriculture  and  Indus- 
try, which  seems  best  suited  to  the  main- 
tenance  of   democratic   attitudes;    and  we 
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have  a  State  spirit  which  Is  a  unique  mingUng 
ct  Puritan  moraUty,  southern  chivalry,  and 
Western  individualism."  The  framers  of 
Kansas*  constitution  deeded  a  spirit  of 
progress  to  Kansas  by  including  provisions 
prohibiting  slavery,  extending  the  rights  of 
women,  and  exempting  homesteads  from 
forced  seizure.  In  1887.  Kansas  became  the 
first  State  to  give  women  municipal  suf- 
frage. The  State  pioneered  in  the  district 
primary,  and  Senator  Brlstow.  first  United 
States  Senator  nominated  In  Kansas  under 
the  sjstem.  introduced  the  congreeslonal 
resolution  which  put  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  into  the  people's  hands.  In 
1933.  Kansas  set  up  the  Nation's  first  legls- 
Utlve  council.  The  "Uttle  legislature"  di- 
rects a  year-around  study  of  problems  likely 
to  confront  the  next  legislature.  Kansas  Is 
one  of  four  States  without  a  bond  issue  and 
operates  on  a  sound  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
Its  ux  system  has  been  thriftily  designed  to 
work  both  ways,  with  equal  treatment  for 
labor  and  capital. 

Fifth,  health:  Invigorating  climate  and 
nutritious  soils  have  combined  to  give  Kan- 
sans a  public  health  record  ranking  con- 
sistently %t  or  near  the  top.  The  State  has 
had  the  second  lowest  rejection  rate  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  Life  Insurance  actuarial  rec- 
ords reveal  a  greater  life  expectancy  than 
any  other  State.  A  1945  survey  places  It  in 
the  top  10  States  constituting  the  world's 
healthiest  region. 

Sixth,  industry:  Kansas  has  more  than 
S.000  Industries  in  17  of  the  ao  major  indus- 
trial classifications.  In  the  last  year  alone. 
To  the  Stars  reported  more  than  45  new 
Industries  and  75  expansions,  for  a  total  an- 
nounced valuation  of  well  over  879.000.000. 
Manufacturing  payrolls  in  Kansas  for  1951 
exceeded  $300,000,000  with  an  estimated  aver- 
age employment  of  118.000  persons.  Wichita 
Is  the  NaUon's  third  largest  aircraft  produc- 
tion center  in  employment  and  ranks  first 
in  the  production  of  personal  aircraft.  Forty 
new  chemical  plants  were. begun  In  Kansas 
from  1939-1947.  Cited  as  the  major  location 
factor  was  availability  of  materials.  In  the 
last  4  years,  several  more  chemical  plants 
have  been  added  and  others  made  substan- 
tial expansions.  Manufacturing  payrolls  in 
Kansas  have  been  Increased  by  352  percent. 
Kansans  are  proud  of  their  industrial  growth. 

Seventh,  economic  growth:  Total  personal 
Income  for  1950  was  $2,567,000,000.  an  in- 
crease of  239  percent  over  1940.  The  per 
capita  Income  for  1950  was  $1338,  an  increase 
of  216  pa-cent.  The  increase  for  the  Nation 
durlnc  the  same  time  was  150  percent. 

Why  has  Kwnsas  enjoyed  this  growth? 

People  in  Kansas  have  worked.  The  tre- 
mendous progress  that  Kansas  is  enjoying 
reflecu  the  leadership  of  Kansas  business- 
men. K*"*"  businessmen  are  still  looked 
to  as  leaders.  I  say  that  proudly,  because  I 
know  It's  true.  Now  there's  really  nothing 
new  about  this  In  Kansas.  It's  a  priceless 
heritage. 

A  hundred  years  ago  when  our  prairies 
were  broken  Into  civilisation,  the  business- 
man was  the  leader.  Be  formed  the  commu- 
nities. He  built  the  churches  and  schools 
and  establUhed  the  courts.  It  was  he  who 
formed  public  opinion,  and  It  was  toward 
him  that  people  looked  for  guidance  and 
leadership. 

Our  business  leaders  stUl  take  an  active 
part  In  character  buUdlng.  It's  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  the  president  of  a  bank  serving 
as  Sunday  school  superintendent  or  a  top 
executive  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern 
heading  the  TMCA.  or  serving  as  head  of  the 
school  board. 

In  this  connection  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  nowhere  on  earth  can  you  find  another 
f7-^..« — II  State  of  such  friendly  opportu- 
nity, of  such  ample  resources,  of  labor  amity, 
of  Ideal  situation,  and  of  tolerant,  progres- 
sive, and  ambitious  people,  desirous  of  build- 
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ing  even  higher  on  their  firm  foundations  of 
■olid,  respectable  famUy  circles,  and  good 
citizenship  expressed  in  love  for  church, 
■chool.  and  democratic  community  life. 

In  other  words.  Kansas  Is  Kansas  because 
of  her  people.  Whatever  trend  the  dominant 
social  phUosophy  of  the  future  may  take. 
Kansans  will  always  make  that  Intelligent 
effort  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  land  to 
conserve  the  health  and  vitality  of  their 
people  to  safeguard  all  groups  from  con- 
trollable economic  hazards  and  to  improve 
the  prevailing  standard  of  living. 


How  Trattwortliy  Arc  AmoicaD  Book 
Reviewers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MUtwaaoTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  Aprti  9.  1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  originally  prepared  by  its 
author,  Wallace  Bloom,  as  a  term  paper 
when  a  student  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. It  Is  Important  to  continue  calling 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  a  relative 
handful  of  book  reviewers  succeeded  in 
putting  over  on  the  unsuspecting  Ameri- 
can public  almost  every  book,  no  matter 
how  unreliable  events  have  proved  it  to 
be,  that  created  a  favorable  attitude  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union;  and  conversely 
smeared  and  smothered  anything  that 
was  in  the  least  realistic  about  the  Krem- 
lin's tyrannies  and  its  world  activities,,  or 
had  a  good  word  to  say  for  any  of  those 
in  Europe  or  Asia  who  were  doing  their 
best  to  stop  its  expansion  to  its  present 
alarming  proportions. 

How  TKtrarrwoKTHT  Aas  Amxbicam  Book 

Rcvixwcas? 

(By  WaUace  Bloom) 

During  the  years  1944  and  1945.  the  Ameri- 
can public  was  curious  about  our  ally  and 
enigma.  Russia.  Eighteen  books  (excluding 
autobiographies)  were  published.  Eleven  of 
these  books  were  soon  Identified  by  reviewers 
as  being  biased  In  favor  of  Russia,  six  were 
generally  accepted  as  unbiased,  and  the  sole 
remaining  one  was  singled  out  for  sharp, 
vehement  attacks  as  being  prejudiced  against 
Russia. 

In  retrospect.  It  might  be  valuable  to  ex- 
amine some  brief  excerpts  of  what  was  writ- 
ten In  the  book  reviews  about  three  of  these 
books.  For  the  time  being,  they  wiU  be 
identified  as  X,  T,  and  Z. 

BOOK  Z 

"The  best  and  most  complete  view  of  what 
the  Russians  are  like  •  •  •  written 
with  balance.  •  •  •  It  gives  Americans 
a  sensible  understanding  of  the  Russians." 
(Book  Week,  p.  3,  May  27,  1946  (John 
Hersey) .) 

"An  honest  and  heart-warming  book." 
(New  Republic  (112:  85)  June  18,  1946.) 

"Factual  information  •  •  •  is  always 
concrete."  (Yale  Review  (84:  759)  summer 
1945  (Michael  Karpovlch).) 

"He  sees  not  only  the  small  but  the  large 
human  realities."  (Nation  (161:  44)  JtUy  14. 
1945.) 

•OOKT 

"The  book  Is  instilting."  (Saturday  Re- 
Tlew  of  Literature  (28:20)  AprU  14.  1945 
(John  Hersey).) 


"[grange  sneering  tone."  (Annals  of  the 
American  Society  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  (240:  62)   July  1945  (D.  F.  White).) 

"This  book  Is  leas  a  report  on  the  Russians 
than  a  report  on  the  immaturity  of  its 
author."  (Chxirchman  (159:  14)  March  18. 
1945  (W.  H.  Mollsh).) 

"Lack  of  balance."  (Nation  (180:  419) 
AprU  14.  1946  (Markoosa  Fischer).) 

"He  has  acted  as  a  prosecuting  attorney.** 
(New  Republic  (112:  39)  Jime  19.  1946 
(Bruce  BUven).) 

"Defects  of  his  attitude  and  emphasis 
•  •  •  thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  (Spring- 
field Republican.  March  18,  1945  (Marshall 
Bragdon).) 

"Belongs  to  the  class  of  trashy  amateur 
books  on  Russia."  (New  Statesman  and 
Nation  (30:  409)  December  15.  1945  (J. 
Wilson).) 

"Riddled  with  inaccuracies  and  snap  Jtidg- 
ments."  (Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
(28:  22)  AprU  14,  1945  (Maurice  Hindus).) 

BOOK  a 

"His  book  has  a  unique,  value  and  otight 
not  be  confused  with  the  ordinary  corre- 
spondent's book  about  Russia.  •  *  *  He 
saw  more  •  •  •  he  is  a  better  observer." 
(New  Yorker  (21:  92)  March  17.  1945  (Ed- 
mund Wilson).) 

"The  most  Informing  and  candid  account." 
(Commonweal  (41:  568)   March  23.  1945.) 

"There  Ls  very  Uttle  reporting  In  this  book 
that  is  not  factually  true  or  credible." 
(Weekly  Book  Review,  March  18.  1946  (Jo- 
seph Barnes).) 

"Excellent  Job  of  human,  fair,  uninhibited 
reporting."  (Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
(28:  21)  AiM-ll  14.  1946  (W.  H.  Chamberlln) .) 

The  comments  In  the  reviews  might  make 
It  appear  that.  If  anything,  books  X  and  Z 
were  similar  and  that  books  Y  and  Z  were 
diametrically  opposed.  However,  the  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  books  Y  and  Z  are  one 
and  the  same  book.  The  reviews  reflect  the 
opinions  of  critics  that  are  poles  apart.  The 
controversial  book  Is  Report  on  the  Russians 
by  William  Lindsay  White.  Book  X  Is  These 
Are  the  Russians,  by  Richard  Edward  Lauter- 
bach. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  both  books  are 
based  In  part  on  the  same  tour  to  the  Urals. 
Siberia,  and  central  Asia  in  the  stimmer  of 
1944.  These  two  authors  were  among  a 
group  of  correspondents  accompanying  Krlo 
Johnston,  then  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Some  of 
White's  observations  were  flcst  published  in 
the  Reader's  Digest;  Lauterbach  served  as 
correspondent  for  Time  and  Life.  Both 
books  appeared   at  about  the  same  time. 

To  compare  these  two  books  and  their 
authors  further,  excerpts  of  reviews  of  both, 
by  four  publications,  are  herewith  presented: 

MXW    TOSK    TUCKS 

On  White.  Report  on  the  Russians;  "Its 
descriptive  passages,  its  sharp  and  occasion- 
ally somewhat  malicious  character  sketches. 
Its  amusing  dialogue  are  good  reading.  But 
one  need  read  no  further  than  the  first 
page — ^which  describes  a  visit  to  a  Soviet  con- 
sulate to  obtain  a  passport  visa — to  discover 
the  prejudices  which  Mr.  White  took  with 
him  to  Russia.  •  •  •  Looking  for 
trouble,  he  quite  naturally  finds  It  at  almost 
every  turn — and  then  proceeds,  to  make  all 
possible  literary  capital  out  of  it.  •  •  • 
Idr.  White  ts  entitled  to  write  of  what  he 
saw  and  experienced  himself — and  to  give 
his  personal  reaction  to  what  he  saw  and  ex- 
perienced. He  has  failed,  however,  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities  to  see  Russian 
society  as  a  whole,  and  he  has  hardly  con- 
tributed to  the  better  understanding  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  that 
Is  today  of  such  paramount  Importance." 
(New  York  Time*,  March  18.  1045,  p.  8  (F.  B. 
Dulles) .) 

On  Lauterbach.  These  Are  the  Russians:  "A 
thoughtful  and  sensitive  reporter's  Journey 
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Of  an  eTcntXiil  year  In  Soviet  blBtory.  •  •  • 
Without  rancor  and  wltliout  paaslon.  and 
with  more  than  a  drop  of  understanding. 
Lauterbach  takes  a  long  look  over  hla  should 
der  at  Russia's  war  record.  What  he  reports 
supplies,  much  better  than  do  the  day-by* 
day  headlines  of  fleetlcj  disharmony,  a 
measure  of  Russia's  political  faith  and  sac- 
rifice In  flesh  and  brick.  •  •  •  Thee* 
Are  the  Russians  Is  not  without  shortcom- 
ings. It  is  unevenly  written  and  awkwardly 
organized.  But  it  is  also  a  book  of  great 
merit — full  of  color  and  detail,  of  keen  in- 
sight Into  strange  minds  and  mores,  and  of 
genuine  compassion."  (New  York  Times, 
liay  27.  1945.  p.  5  (Mark  Oayn).) 

TALXSKVIKW  . 

On  White,  Report  on  the  Russians:  "I  find 
.  It  difficult  to  understand  the  vehement  obr 
Jections  with  which  Mr.  White's  book  has 
been  gr*^ted  in  some  quarters.  Not  that  I 
agree  with  everjrthlng  that  Mr.  White  has  to 
say  about  the  precent-day  Russia.  On  the 
contrary,  some  of  his  generalizations  seem  to 
me  rather  doubtful.  But  in  the  first  place. 
I  prefer  to  take  his  book  for  what  he  teys 
tt  is — 'the  story  of  a  6-weeks  trip  to  Rxisala.' 
a  trip  which  elsewhere  is  described  In  a  more 
picturesque  fashion  as  'six  rugged  weeks  of 
aoclalism,  diluted  only  by  Soviet  cham- 
pagne' •  •  •  it  is  true  that  he  is  irrev- 
erently himiorous,  at  times  even  sarcastic, 
about  the  pompous  formality  of  some  Soviet 
bureaucrats,  and  the  excesses  of  the  official 
Soviet  hospitality,  but  he  does  not  spare  his 
American  companions  either,  and  occasion- 
ally makes  fun  of  himself.  All  In  all,  I  fall 
to  find  in  Mr.  White's  book  any  premeditated 
malice."  (Yale  Review,  summer  1M5 
( Michael   Karpovlch ) . ) 

On  Lauterbach.  These  Are  the  Russians: 
"A  skeptically  minded  reader  will  find 
Lauterbach  s  warm  and  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  slightly  naive  and  some 
of  his  interpretations  too  superficial.  But 
the  factual  information  given  by  the  author 
Is  always  concrete,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
BiMrtan  language  certainly  helped  him  to 
appraach  rightly  many  aspects  of  Soviet  real- 
ity which  have  hitherto  remained  piizallnff 
to  most  fwelgn  observo^."  (Yale  Review, 
autumn  1846  (Marc  Slovln).) 

rOKKIOIf  ATTAnS 

On  White,  Report  on  the  Riisslans: 
"THough  most  of  his  facts  are  probably  true. 
or  at  least  have  the  appearance  of  truth,  he 
has  managed  in  their  selection  to  convey  a 
distorted  picture  of  Russian  life  today.  Per- 
haps this  is  due  In  part  to  naivete,  and  pro- 
vincialism, though  the  reader  cannot  but 
siispect  that  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  author's 
unwillingness  psychologically  to  meet  the 
Russians  halfway.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
White's  general  attitude  of  deprecating  the 
drab  prlmitlveness  of  Soviet  life  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  way  foreigners  viewed  his  own 
Middle  West  not  so  many  years  ago  when  it, 
like  Russia,  was  suffering  from  growing 
pains."     (Foreign  Affairs.  July  1946.) 

On  Lauterbach,  These  Are  the  Russians: 
•This  is,  without  reservation,  one  of  the  bet- 
ter recent  books  on  the  Soviets."  (Foreign 
Affairs.  October  1945.) 

SPEINCFIZLO    REPTTBLICAN 

On  White,  Report  on  the  Russians:  "This 
800-page  account  of  White's  6-week  tour  of 
Russia  last  sununer  with  Eric  Johnston 
strikes  this  reviewer  as  thoroughly  unsatis- 
factory. The  great  pity  is  that  White  has 
apparently  set  down  a  good  deal  of  true  in- 
formation, but  the  defects  of  his  attitude 
and  emphasis  makes  it  difficult  to  sort  out 
what  is  valid  and  authentic."  (Springfield 
Republican,  March  18.  1945.  p.  4d  (Marshall 
Bragdon).) 

On  Lauterbach,  These  Are  the  Russians: 
•These  Are  the  Russians  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  fresh,  exciting  information  it  con- 
Teys  on  Soviet  attitudes  of  mind  and  ways 


of  thinking.  It  offers  not  only  Intelligent 
Interpretation  but  a  wealth  of  unbiased  facts, 
which  we  can — if  we  will — put  to  good  and 
Immediate  uee  In  arriving  at  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Soviets.  And  this  is  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  any  plan  for  future  coopera- 
tion." (Springfield  Republican.  June  10. 
1945,  p.  4d  (R.  N.  Puller).) 

Mr.  White  is  the  son  of  the  famous  Kansas 
editor.  William  Allen  White,  and  he.  Uke  hU 
father,  loves  liberty.  Yet  careful  perusal  of 
his  book,  in  the  light  of  what  is  now  known 
about  Russia,  indicates  that  he  was  not  un- 
fair and  he  did  not  "cast  every  conceivable 
aspersion  upon  Russians  and  their  country," 
as  claimed.'  His  main  and  continual  com- 
plaint against  Russia  concerned  the  absence 
of  personal  liberty.  Moreover.  White  has 
some  praise  for  the  Russians  as  shown  by 
his  comments  on  their  medical  care,  army, 
and  agriculture. 

"Even  though  Soviet  doctors  get  less  train- 
ing than  American  doctors,  their  people  prob- 
ably get  better  medical  care  than  many 
Americans  in  the  lower-income  groxips,  who 
cannot  afford  good  doctors  and  yet  are  too 
proud  to  go  to  charity  clinics."  * 

"The  Red  army  is  good.  •  •  •  Russians 
make  good  soldiers.  They  are  well  disci- 
plined, competently  led,  and  equipped  with 
good  rifles  and  plenty  of  artillery,  which 
they  handle  with  sklU." » 

"What  we  have  seen  of  Soviet  agriculture 
has  been  uniformly  good.  True,  they  have 
shown  us  their  best,  but  It  is  at  least  as  good 
as  our  best."  * 

John  Hersey,  one  of  this  book's  most  out- 
spoken critics,  itemized  nine  points  as  the 
basis  of  his  faultfinding:  • 

1.  "The  book  is  Insulting."  (To  whom? 
A  reporter  does  not  create  the  situations, 
activities,  and  conditions  that  he  reports. 
The  real  culpriu  are  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  existence.) 

3.  "The  book  applies  American  standards 
to  everything  Russian."  (A  frame  of  refer- 
ence is  necessary  and  what  twtter  one  could 
be  selected  than  that  with  which  the  read- 
ers are  familiar?) 

3.  "White's  reports  differ  sharply  from 
the  reports  of  his  host.  Srlc  Johnston."  (So 
much  the  better.  Brie  Johnston  is  a  btisl- 
neasman  and  not  a  trained  observer  and  re- 
porter. Why  did  the  reviewer  not  attempt 
to  find  out  which  of  the  reports  was  ac- 
curate?) 

4.  "Many  of  White's  sources  were  unre- 
liable." (White  gave  the  sources  of  his  In- 
formation. From  the  perspective  of  time, 
it  appears  that  It  was  Hersey's  sources  that 
were  unreliable.  Jxist  what  Hersey's  sources 
were,  if  any,  is  not  revealed.) 

5.  "White  selects  his  facts  unfairly."  (Un- 
fairly to  whom?  Certainly  not  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  trying  to  learn  all  the  facts 
about  Russia.  It  has  long  been  the  policy 
and  practice  of  Soviet  censorship  to  exclude 
everything  that  might  give  the  world  an  un- 
favorable impression  of  conditions  within 
Russia.) 

6.  "He  scarcely  mentions  the  war."  (The 
R\issians  kept  him,  other  correspondents, 
and  even  our  military  observers,  from  seeing 
very  much  of  their  combat  activities,  Hersey 
seems  to  have  deliberately  overlooked  pages 
175  to  197  where  White  describes  hU  eye- 
witness account  of  the  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can Flying  Fortresses  parked  on  a  central 
Ukraine    airfield.    Tbese    sixty-odd    planes. 


'Christian  Science  Monitor.  March  30, 
1946.  p.  12. 

'William  Lindsay  White.  Report  on  the 
Russians  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  it  Co., 
1945),  p.  81. 

» Ibid.,  p.  lai. 

*  Ibid,  p.  290. 

•  John  Hersey.  In  a  bock  review  of  White, 
op.  cit..  Saturday  Review  oX  Literature  (AprU 
14.  1945).  28:  30. 


With  American  crews,  had  pamt  completed  Mi» 
first  leg  ora  shuttle  bombing  trip.  The  Rus- 
sians had  failed  to  provide  radar  or  night 
.fighter  protection  and  the  Oerman  bombers 
had  a  snap.) 

7.  "He  bellttlec."  (That's  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Perhaps  by  now.  Hersey  has  rees- 
amlned  his  own  opinion  of  Russia.) 

8.  "Some  of  his  statements  are  not  true." 
(Merely  unsupported  st  that  time.) 

0.  **rbere  are  some  downright  abaurdltiea 
In  the  book."  (Apparently  the  Communists 
and  their  fellow  travelers  did  not  think  so 
from  the  way  they  tried  to  besmirch  it  and  at 
the  saoM  time  set  as  apologists  for  the  re- 
vealed truths.) 

Hersey  also  had  the  following  comment: 
*Hls  accotmt  of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacres 
Is  obvlotisly  from  sources  sympathetic  to  the 
London  Poles,  and  makes  no  pretense  of  be- 
ing impartial."  It  may  be  that  Hersey  con- 
sidered the  Russian  version  impartial.  The 
Katyn  qtiestion  was  before  the  Intemstlonal 
Military  Tribunal  In  1946  and  the  Katyn 
charges  were  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  in- 
dictment under  which  the  Nazi  leaders 
eventually  were  convicted  of  war  crimes. 
Subsequent  research  and  Investigation  hare 
brought  out  many  facts  which  tend  to  con- 
firm White's  report  on  the  Katyn  massacre. 

To  summarize  and  conclude.  William  L. 
White's  report  on  the  Russians  has  been 
vindicated  by  subsequent  events.  It  waa 
truly  "an  antidote  to  the  slobbering  hoaan- 
nahs  ot  passionate  partisans  of  Stalin."* 
It  was  needed  by  the  American  public.  Bat 
the  question  may  be  atked:  Were  all  the 
American  book  reviewers  guided  by  a  ^Irii 
of  impartial  and  scientific  objectivity? 


Dofflu  Versos  Sckace  a  tlic  U.  S.  S.  R. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANGS  GREEN 

OF  aaoos  islamb 

IN  THE  8KNATB  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATB 

Wedneiday.  Aprti  19, 19S2 

Ifr.  GREEN.  BCr.  President,  tbe  great 
Russian  nation  has  made  In  the  past 
many  brilliant  contributions  to  learning. 
Today  Its  scientific  thought  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  dogma.  All  Intel- 
lectual activity  which  does  not  support 
Communist  theory  aixl  Soriet  propa- 
ganda has  been  outlawed.  The  party 
line  dictates  the  evidences  and  findings 
which  are  permissible  In  biology  and 
economics,  as  well  as  permissible  ex- 
preasions  of  tbe  human  q>lrlt  in  art  mkI 
literature. 

The  latest  suppression  of  aclentlflo 
thought  and  its  replacement  by  dogma 
has  just  come  to  light  in  the  field  of  sta- 
tistics. Information  on  Uils  develop- 
ment not  previously  available  to  western 
scholars  is  contained  In  an  important 
article  by  Dr.  Stuart  A.  Rice  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Review  of  Economics 
and  Statistics,  published  at  Harvard 
University.  I  believe  It  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  everyone  who  Is  concerned 
with  the  perversities  of  communistic 
Ideology.  So  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
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•  Louis  Fischer,  in  a  book  review  of  White. 
op.  dt..  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  (Aorll 
14.  IMS)   28:  20. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RscotD, 
as  follows: 

SrsTianCAt    Cowamoifs    nr    nn    Bovntr 

Union  Examined  Fsom  Gcinauti.T  Accsftsd 

ScnNTiric  Viewpoints  ' 

(By  Stuart  A.  Rice) 

A  number  of  the  conceptual  premises  upon 
which  statistical  science  and  practice  have 
long  been  based  have  recently  been  attacked 
and  discarded  as  harmful  to  statistical  devel- 
opment In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. It  seems  Incvunbent  upon  statisti- 
cians in  other  countries  to  study  the  Soviet 
theses,  to  dstermlne  the  extent  to  which  dif- 
ferences are  real  and  not  merely  semantic, 
and  to  take  issue  with  those  that  appear  to 
undermine  the  structxire  of  thought  upon 
which  their  own  work  is  founded.  The  pres- 
ent paper  is  Intended  as  a  preliminary  analy- 
sis of  thU  kind  and  ita  conclusions  should  be 
regarded  as  tentative. 

The  Soviet  attack.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
can  best  be  interpreted  as  a  new  phase  of  the 
ancient  conflict  between  dogma  and  science. 
The  dogmas  upon  which  it  leans  have  tlie 
essential  characteristics  of  those  in  a  re- 
vealed religion.  Pretending  to  be  scientifle, 
these  dogmas  are  actually  antiscientlflc  in 
spirit  and  in  the  consequences  which  would 
follow  their  general  acceptance.  They  are 
part  of  a  new  orthodoxy  which  seeks  to  Im- 
pose revelstlon  and  arbitrary  theological  dic- 
tates upon  the  reason  and  the  scientific 
judgmenta  of  men.  Freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  are  incompatible  with  theocracy 
and  they  are  debarred  from  Soviet  staUstical 
doctrine. 

In  order  to  support  this  Interpretation  I 
must  describe  the  recent  promulgation  of 
Soviet  statistical  doctrine  in  some  detaU. 
This  occurred  during  a  2-day  conference  on 
methodology  at  the  Central  Statistical  Ad- 
mlnisUation  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  In  Moscow  on 
February  20-21.  1960.  A  summary  record 
has  been  published  and  appears  In  transla- 
tion in  the  offlcial  journals  of  some  other 
coimtrles.*  Soviet  leaders  havs  previously 
pronounoed  orthodox  doctrines  In  art  and 
literature,  eeooomics,  biology,  and  In  other 
scientific  fields.  I  am  among  those  who  felt 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  as  an  impor- 
tant tool  for  scientific  analysis,  statistics 
eould  escape  such  a  doctrinal  Imposition. 
This  hope  hss  been  unf  oimded. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Central  Statistical  Administration,  Mr. 
V.  N.  Starovskiy.  He  explained  "that  harm- 
ful bourgeois  infiuences  and  anti-Marxist 
distortion  in  Soviet  statistical  science  and 
literature  hamper  ita  development."  He 
*'idcntifled  the  main  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  statistical  science  as  the  formal 
mathematics  school  of  thought"  which  "con- 
siders statUUcs  (to  be)  a  universal  science 
for  the  study  of  natxire  and  society  based 
ultlmataly  on  tbe  mathematical  law  of  large 
nimibers  and  not  on  Marxist-Leninist  the- 
ocy- 

A  report  on  the  correct  theoretical  basis 
of  statistics  was  then  given  by  Mr.  V.  A. 
Sobol.  of  Mr.  Starovskiy's  staff.  Statistics, 
said  Mr.  Sobol,  is  a  social  science,  whoee 
tasks  and  theoretical  foundation  are  formu- 
lated In  the  works  of  Lenin  and  Stalin.    Ita 


•A  paper  contributed  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  session  of  the  Intarnstional  Sta- 
tutlcal  Institute  and  published  here  with 
permission  o.  the  Institute  and  the  Indian 
National  Committee  for  the  International 
Statistical  Conferences  of  1951. 

•See.  e.  g..  Vestnik  StatUtikl,  ch.  1.  1960 
(publication  of  the  Central  Statistical  Office 
of  the  Ukrainian  8.  S.  R.);  and  StatUtlcky 
Zpravodaj.  RocnUc  XIII,  16  rljna  1960,  Cislo 
809,  pp.  253  69  (SUtlstical  Bulletin  pub- 
lUhed  by  the  £tata  Statistical  Office  of 
Czecl^oslovakla) . 


tasks  are  to  aid  In  the  building  of  a  Com- 
munist society.  Ita  theoretical  foundation 
resta  upon  historical  materialism  and  (Com- 
munist) political  economy.  "Incorrect 
▼lews,"  which  insidlotisly  lean  upon  the  the- 
ory of  probability,  have  been  expressed  by 
such  writers  as  Academician  V.  8.  Nemchl- 
nov,  who  supported  the  chromosome  theory 
of  heredity  at  the  August  6,  1948.  session  of 
the  All-Unlon  Academy  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences. Anong  others  tainted  with  heresy 
were  Mr.  L  Tu.  Pisarev  (also  of  Mr.  Starov- 
skiy's staff),  who  was  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle on  Statistics  in  the  Great  Soviet  Kncyclo- 
ptedla. 

Following  Sobol's  report,  according  to  the 
record,  there  was  lively  discussion.  Most  of 
this  seems  to  have  reflected  a  certain  liveli- 
ness of  haste  to  endorse  Mr.  Sobol's  pro- 
nounoementa;  but  there  was  some  slight  dis- 
sent. Mr.  G.  A.  Podvarkov,  of  the  Moscow 
Economics  and  Statistics  Institute,  "averred 
that  it  is  dangeroiis  to  exclude  nature  and 
Ita  laws  as  a  subject  to  be  studied  by  statis- 
tics." This  view  was  countered  by  the 
charge  by  Mr.  8.  P.  Partigul,  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Administration,  "that  Podvarkov 
was  g\illty  of  objectivism  in  bis  defense  of 
the  bourgeois  position  on  statistics." 

The  hapless  Pisarev  then  came  upon  tbe 
stage  in  the  role  of  repentant  heretic,  con- 
fessing his  sins.  The  record  observes  that 
"his  printed  works  and  oral  statementa  (had 
been]  severely  criticized"  at  the  conference. 
He  "acknowledged  that  this  criticism  was 
basically  sound.  He  also  acknowledged  the 
correctness  of  the  theses  of  Sobol's  re- 
port. The  criticism  of  the  so-called  uni- 
versal theory  of  statistics,  which  he  himself 
supported  and  developed,  showed  him  that 
this  had  been  a  gross  error  on  his  part. 
•  •  •  He  promised  to  correct  his  er- 
rors and  to  give  an  exhaustive  criticism  of 
the  universal  theory  of  statistics  on  the  basis 
of  Marxist-Leninist  classics  on  statistics." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  speculation  on  the 
motives  Involved  In  Plsarev's  confession. 
His  views  were  long  held  and  well  known; 
and  he  was  In  the  employ  of  the  central 
statistical  administration.  Why  was  his 
reaction  withheld  until  this  particular  oc- 
casion? Was  he  groomed  for  the  part? 
Was  his  retraction  pro  forma,  like  that  of 
Galileo?  When  that  great  astronomer  was 
compelled  by  his  Inquisitors  to  admit  that 
the  earth  stood  still,  he  is  said  to  have  mut- 
tered under  his  breath,  "But  it  still  seems  to 
me  that  it  moves."  Did  Pisarev  say  to  him- 
self, "But  it  still  seems  to  me  that  statistics 
Is  applicable  to  nature"?  We  cannot  know. 
The  one  explanation  that  seems  wholly  im- 
plausible is  that  which  the  record  purporta 
to  establish,  namely,  that  he  imderwent  a 
sudden,  genuine,  and  complete  conversion 
In  consequence  of  the  argumenta  advanced 
In  the  discussion. 

Plsarev's  retraction  was  followed  by  a 
statement  from  my  amiable  one-time  asso- 
ciate in  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Com- 
mission, Mr.  I.  S.  Malyshev,  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  deputy  chief  of  the  central  sta- 
tistical administration  and  hence  Mr.  Plsa- 
rev's superior  officer.  Malyshev  gave  his 
subordinate  a  final  admonition.  "The  fact," 
he  said,  "that  all  bourgeois  statisticians  up- 
hold the  universal  theory  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  Pisarev  should  give  a  serious 
party  criticism  of  tiniversal  statistics,  the 
theories  of  which  contradict  the  statementa 
of  the  founders  of  Marxism-Leninism  on  the 
subject  and  method  of  statistics  as  a  social 
party  science." 

Malyshev  concluded  the  conference  by  an- 
nouncing a  new  textbook  on  the  theory  of 
statistics  for  use  In  the  special  statistical 
schools  of  the  central  statistical  administra- 
tion. This  was  prepared  by  the  administra- 
tion, consistent  with  the  decree  of  August  10. 
1948,  which  "determined  the  tasks  of  all 
state  statistics — tasks  which  are  the  basis 
theoretical  and  practical  work  of  all  statis- 


ticians of  our  country."  A  summary  of  the 
new  textbook,  prepared  by  Mr.  U.  Cermen- 
skly.  Is  appended  to  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  explains  that  "in  contrast  to 
former  syllabuses.  It  is  above  all  stated  that 
statistics  is  a  social  science,  class  conscious 
and  party  conscioiu.  This  disposes  of  the 
bourgeois  statement  •  •  •  that  the  sub- 
ject of  statistics  Is  mass  phenomena  of  na- 
ture and  society.  In  this  connection  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  as  entirely  erroneous 
the  statement  that  the  central  thesis  of 
statistical  science  and  the  basis  of  ita  meth- 
ods is  the  mathematical  law  of  large  num- 
bers. •  •  •  The  scientific  basis  of  sta- 
tistics is  historical  materialism  and  Marx- 
ist-Leninist political  economy.  •  •  •  By 
means  of  properly  gathered  and  processed 
statistical  data  statistics  illvistrates  socio- 
economic phenomena  and  processes  only 
after  the  forms  have  been  established  and 
the  substance  and  distinguishing  properties 
of  the  phenomena  and  processes  have  been 
clarified." 

I  wish  to  summarize  and  interpret  these 
Soviet  theses,  as  I  understand  them,  em- 
ploying so  far  as  possible  direct  quotation: 

1.  The  character  of  statistics  as  a  EClence 
is  detetinlned  by  its  single  generalized  task 
of  helping  to  build  the  Communist  state. 

2.  It  follows  that  statistical  analysis  can- 
not discover  socio-economic  relationships 
but  only  Illustrate  theqi.  Cermenskly  says 
"socio-economic  analysis  •  •  •  precedes 
statistical  research."  Statistical  method  is 
employed  only  after  the  character  of  the 
phenomena  or  processes  has  previously  been 
formulated. 

To  comment:  It  is  true  that  hsrpotheses 
must  be  formulated  before  they  can  be  tested 
by  statistical,  experimental,  or  any  other 
method  of  science.  By  "socio-economle 
analysis,"  however,  Cermenskly  and  his  col- 
leagues do  not  refer  to  the  formulation  of  hy- 
potheses but  to  Marxist-Leninist  dogma. 
This  dogma,  unchallenged  and  untested  by 
repeated  submission  to  empirical  evidence. 
Is  tbe  major  premise  of  all  Soviet  research. 
The  Soviet  theses  mean  that  statistics  must 
prove  whatever  the  supreme  expositors  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  doctrine  In  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  demand  that  it  prove.  This  is  a 
negation  not  only  of  statistics  as  an  objec- 
tive science  but  of  all  scientific  thought  and 
method.  It  is  antisclentlfic  and  essentially 
theological.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Karl . 
Pearson,  author  of  The  Grammar  of  Science,  ^ 
Is  stigmatized  as  "one  of  the  most  reaction-' 
ary  of  bourgeois  theoreticians." 

3.  Statistics  is  a  social  science.  According 
to  Sobol  it  "employs  the  theses  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  in  determining  t|ie  Indexes  of  so- 
cial development."  That  is,  it  measures  the 
progress  of  Communist  organization  and  pro- 
duction, thus  becoming  a  form  of  state  ac- 
counting. Lenin  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
statistics  must  be  popularized  "so  that  work- 
ing peop'  -  may  gradually  teach  themselves  to 
understand  how  much  they  must  work  and 
how  much  they  can  rest."  "Statistics  serves 
as  a  tool  tor  the  building  of  a  Communist 
society." 

To  this  we  must  agree  In  part.  Statistics 
Is  indeed  a  tool,  but  one  which,  like  any 
science,  is  within  itself  Indifferent  to  the  p\ir- 
poses  for  which  it  may  be  used.  The  sciences 
of  physics  and  chemistry  have  produced  in- 
strumente  that  may  l>e  used  alternatively  for 
destruction  or  for  the  enrichment  and  im- 
provement of  human  life.  The  followers  of 
neither  God  nor  the  devil  can  claim  them  as 
exclusively  their  own.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
statistics  is  a  useful  tool  In  the  construction 
of  a  Communist  society,  but  it  may  equally 
be  a  tool  for  advancing  the  self-interests  of 
the  most  monopolistic  private  enterprise 
In  the  world  at  large  business  organizations 
are,  next  to  governmenta,  the  greatest  users 
of  statistical  methods  and  data. 

4.  Since  statistics  is  «>  social  science  It  la 
not   concerned   with   the   study   of   nature. 
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Thtu  Nemchlnov  holds  "ineorrect  Tlews"  b«> 
CMiaa  be  "beUevee  tbmt  maas  ptienomena 
wttb  varyloc  characteristics  in  any  tMd  of 
naturt  or  social  life  are  a  subject  for  statls- 
ttea.  Thla  thesis  la  fundamentally  In  con- 
flict with  ICarzlam."  Carmenskly  states 
tersely:  "Because  stattstlcs  Is  a  social  sdezaoe 
It  Is  Incorrect  to  state  that  the  subject  of  Its 
study  should  be  mass  phenomena  of  nature 
and  aoeltty,  as  the  bourgeois  itatlttlclana 


It  may  be  that  the  differences  here  are  a* 
least  in  part  matters  of  definition.  Tlie  ex- 
istence of  mass  phenomena  with  varying 
characterlstles  in  nature  seems  to  be  recog- 
nised bxit  their  study  Is  excluded  from  statis- 
tics. Presxunably  their  study  under  some 
other  name  Is  not  ruled  out.  If  this  be  the 
case  we  would  appear  to  recpilre  two  different 
but  parallel  types  of  science:  statistical  sta- 
tistics and  statistical  nonstatlstlcs.  I  gladly 
withdraw  theee  terms  In  favor  of  any  better 
ones. 

6.  It  follows  from  the  preceding  thesis 
that  "a  universal  science  (of  statistics) 
studying  both  natural  and  social  phenom- 
ena" cannot  exist.  Belief  In  Its  existence 
reflects  'Reactionary  bourgeois  views  having 
nothing  In  common  with  Marxism."  niMre 
are  no  grovmds  for  turning  statistics  Into  a 
universal  science." 

The  dllemosa  Indicated  In  the  preceding 
paragraph  again  confronts  us.  Suppose  that 
in  an  Indian  state  I  should  correlate  fluctua- 
tions in  rainfall  with  the  prevalence  of  cer- 
tain Insects.  Since  neither  phenomena  are 
soctal  in  a  human  sense,  my  research  would 
apparently  be  one  of  nonstatlstlcs.  Suppose 
I  next  should  correlate  the  Insect  series  with 
agricultural  production.  The  latter  Involves 
human  efliort  and  is  a  factor  in  the  econctny. 
I  suppose  It  may  therefcare  be  termed  so- 
cial. If  so,  my  single  calculation  becomes 
shnultaneoualy  one  of  statistics  and  non- 
statistics.  If  I  then  take  a  further  step, 
correlating  agrlcxiltural  production  with 
some  Index  of  the  standard  of  living.  I  am 
engaged  wholly  In  statistics. 

It  Is  possible  to  maintain  and  work  vrith 
such  distinctions.  Just  as  It  is  possible  to 
construct  a  model  of  astronomical  n\ove- 
ments  placing  the  earth  at  the  center  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Ptolemaic  conception. 
Both  things  are  possible  but  as  science  they 
are  neither  practicable  nor  useful.  Among 
the  goals  of  science  are  generality  and  slnj- 
pliclty — the  effort  to  embrace  the  widest 
possible  range  of  phenomena  within  the 
terms  of  the  simplest  possible  laws  or  for- 
mulas. The  denial  of  a  place  for  natural 
phenomena  within  statistical  generalisations 
to  which,  along  with  social  phenomena,  these 
generalizations  are  applicable,  is  antlscl- 
entlflc  In  Its  Implications  and  at  variance 
with  much  human  experience.  An  actuarial 
table  for  telephone  poles  la  constructed  in 
the  same  way  as  an  actuarial  table  for  hu- 
man beings. 

«.  The  theory  of  probability  is  the  hidden 
source  of  much  evil  in  statistics.    It  hampers 
development.     It  Is  used  by  bourgeois  statis- 
ticians to  give  the  "universal  theory"  the  ap- 
pearance of   being  scientific.     Malyshev   as- 
serts that  It  is  "absolutely  necessary"  to  do 
away  with  the  universal  theory  "If  an  end  Is 
to    be   put    to    formalism   in   the    theory   of 
statistics."     This  "formalism,"  or  the  "formal 
mathematical  trend,"  has  one  of  Its  prin- 
cipal origins  In  the  "law  of  large  numbers." 
I  leave  as  an  unanswered  question  the 
reasons   for  this   strong   antagonism  to   the 
theory  of  probability.     It  was  probably  more 
than  anyone  else  Tchebychefl,  the  great  Rus- 
sian mathematician,  and  his  colleagues,  who 
ahould  be  credited  with  this  basic  statistical 
principle  that  Is  so  vigorously  denounced.     I 
do  not  imderstand.  however,  that  It  is  re- 
jected as  false  when  regarded  as  a  theorem 
of  mathematics.    This  attitude  toward  It  Is 
Implied    In   references    during    the    Moscow 
Conference  to  methods  of  quality  control  In 


industry,  lit.  A.  M.  Bryanskiy,  of  tbs  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Administration,  asserted: 
"TlM  selective  method  of  checking  the  qual- 
ity of  {Ktxluctlon  In  Industry  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  statistical  method.  It  is  a  mathe- 
matical method  based  on  the  use  of  the 
theory  of  probability.** 

The  further  unanswered  question  is  raised 
by  the  last  statement  as  to  Soviet  attitudes 
toward  methods  ot  sampling.  Bver  since 
1944,  when  Profeeeor  ICahalanobls  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  Subcommls- 
sion  on  Statistical  Sampling  and  was  made 
chairman  of  that  highly  uaeful  body,  a  place 
on  the  Subcommlsslon  has  been  held  open 
for  a  Soviet  nominee.  A  Soviet  member  has 
never  been  named  because  one  has  never 
been  nominated,  although  the  present  writer 
was  assured  by  Soviet  representatives  in  the 
year  mentioned  that  qualified  experts  in 
sampling  were  to  be  found  in  their  country. 
Are  we  to  infer  from  this  fact  and  from  the 
words  I  have  quoted  that  the  work  of  this 
Subcommlsslon  and  Its  members — P.  C. 
Mahalanobis,  G.  Darmols.  F.  Tates,  and 
W.  E.  Demlng.  together  with  that  of  Its 
adviser.  R.  A.  Fisher,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  statistics? 

7.  Finally,  the  only  true  foundations  of 
statistical  theory  appear  In  the  works  of 
Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  (If  this  be  admit- 
ted) In  authorised  works  of  exegesis.  These 
are  the  ultimate  authorities  for  statistics 
as  a  science,  a  method,  and  a  body  of  appli- 
cations. Theirs  are  the  words,  the  truth, 
and  the  light.     All  else  to  infidelity. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  record  with  which  those  who  are 
reared  in  the  tradition  of  science  cannot 
agree.  For  example,  there  "Soviet  statisti- 
cians should  be  first-class  economists  and 
active  builders  of  Communist  society  rather 
than  nonparticlpatlng  recorders  of  phenom- 
ena." I  find  In  this  a  kernel  of  truth  which 
is  acceptable.  Rephrase  the  statement  to 
read:  "Statisticians  who  handle  economic 
data  sbotild  be  flret-class  economists,"  and 
I  think  that  most  statisticians,  Soviet  and 
non-Soviet  alike,  would  concur. 

Agam,  Mikhaylov  criticized  those  statis- 
ticians who  deny  the  necessity  of  studying 
individual  phenomena  and  assert  that  or- 
derly behavior  is  manifested  only  by  mass 
quantities.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  many  such  people.  Perhaps  the 
propagandistlc  necessities  of  Lysenko's  bio- 
logical theories  have  conjured  them  into  a 
hallucinatory  existence.  To  the  extent  that 
they  reaUy  do  exist  I  would  Join  Mikhaylov 
in  his  criticism.  I  recall  a  published  discus- 
sion of  my  own  in  which  I  contended  that 
both  Individual  case  study  and  statistical 
generalization  are  necessary  to  science. 

When  all  of  the  possible  explanations  of 
seeming  disagreement  with  Soviet  statistical 
conceptions  are  recognized  and  conjoined 
with  the  partial  agreements,  there  remains 
a  deep  gulf  between  generally  accepted  sci- 
entific postulates  and  Soviet  conceptions.  I 
wish  that  it  might  be  bridged.  The  obstacle 
to  bridging,  as  I  see  it.  is  the  dogmatic  or 
theological  character  of  the  premises  upon 
which  Soviet  thought  is  buUt. 

The  writer,  like  others  of  his  generation, 
was  reared  in  the  assumption  that  major 
conflicts  in  the  world's  arena  between  theo- 
logical dogma  and  scientific  reason  had  come 
to  an  end.  It  seemed  axiomatic  that  scien- 
tists were  both  free  and  obligated  to  draw 
Independent  Judgments  from  tested  evi- 
dence, to  be  discarded  or  modified  only  in 
their  clash  with  further  evidence  or  the 
reasoned  Judgments  of  others.  Such  Judg- 
ments were  to  be  drawn  by  anyone  entitled 
to  be  called  a  scientist  without  regard  to  the 
effects  upon  his  own  or  others'  preconcep- 
tions. Nor  was  this  obligation  challenged 
in  the  name  of  orthodoxy.  Similarly,  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  find  his  God'  and 
seek  his  soul's  salvation  in  his  own  way 
went  unchallenged  ty  science. 


mis  youthful  optimism  now  seems  im- 
mature U  not  naive.  Intallactual  honesty, 
freedom  of  the  mind,  and  the  human  dig- 
nity that  accompanies  uninhibited  expres- 
sion of  honest  opinion  must  once  more  b« 
defended.  I  believe  that  their  defenders  can 
take  comfort  In  the  assurance  that  the 
weapons  of  those  who  attack  are  obsolete 
and  clumsy.  Thdr  morale  is  apparently  not 
vary  good.  It  is  doubtful  if  mtn  in  a  frea 
society  who  are  armed  with  reason,  tasted 
evidence,  and  mdependent  Judgment  hava 
cause  to  fear. 

His  ralevanee  at  this  to  my  topic  is  that  X 
do  not  believe  that  stabtotlclans  at  free  scten« 
tlflc  traditions  are  likely  to  capitulate  to  tbs 
Soviet  theses  and  the  theological  ortbodaocy 
upon  which  they  rsst.  Is  it  posalbto.  thaa, 
to  bridge  the  gulf  t  R  wsms  to  ma  that  an 
alBrmatlve  answer  must  depend  upon  a  re- 
treat by  our  Soviet  colleagues  from  Inda- 
fenslble  positions.  Can  they  be  persuadsd. 
or  win  they  be  allowed,  to  separate  Soviet 
theokjgy  from  the  field  of  science  with  wlilch 
they  claim  aflUlatlon?  This  is  the  basic  qnss- 
tlon.  If  It  can  be  answered  aflirmatlvely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  eventually  our 
colleagues  in  the  great  Soviet  Union  may 
rejoin  us  ai  other  countries  m  agreemant 
upon  premises  underlying  common 


Soil  CoBserratioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REIIARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THTE 

or  MumsauTA 

IN  THE  SKNATS  OP  THE  UIOTED  STATU 

WedKe$daw,  April  It,  1$$2 

Ur.  THYK  Mr.  President.  I  recentlj 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  young 
farmer  In  Minnesota.  Joseph  Dunbowy, 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  Little  FUls 
chapter  of  the  Future  dinners  of  Amer- 
lea,  deliver  an  excellent  speech  on  sofl 
conserratlon.  This  young  man's  state- 
ment won  acclaim  when  presented  at  a 
district  convention  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  at  Staples.  Minn.,  and 
again  at  the  annual  parents  and  sons 
banquet  of  the  Little  Falls  Future  num- 
ers  of  America  organization,  at  which  it 
was  my  privilege  also  to  spea^  and  to 
hear  this  young  farm  leader.  He  will 
again  bring  the  message  to  the  delegates 
attending  the  Minnesota  State  conven- 
tion of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
at  University  Farm,  St.  Paul.  May  12. 

The  future  of  agriculture.  In  fact  the 
future  of  the  Nation  Itself,  depends  upon 
how  well  we  conserve  and  develop  the 
priceless  resources  of  the  soil  It  Is  most 
encouraging  to  find  that  young  farm 
leaders,  like  Joseph  Dambowy.  have  the 
ylslon  to  see  this  outstanding  need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
young  farmer's  excellent  statement,  en- 
titled "Our  Heritage  to  Guard."  be  In- 
serted In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

OuB  HauTACB  TO  Guaas 

(By  Joseph  Dambowy) 

Our  freedom  Is  being  threatened  from 
without  and  from  within.  We  are  rapidly 
mobilizing  our  manpower  and  industry  to 
meet  the  threat  from  without,  but  our  prog- 
ress of  meeting  the  threat  from  within  is 
lagging. 
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Wa  Uka  our  system  of  government.  We 
have  fought  many  wars  to  preserve  it.  Tet 
there  is  a  chance  that  through  negligence 
on  the  home  front  we  may  lose  that  freedom 
for  which  we  have  so  gallantly  fought. 

If  we  study  history  and  note  current  trends 
In  poUtical  developments  throughout  the 
world,  we  wUl  find  that  communism  takes 
root  and  thrives  in  poverty-stricken  areas. 
It  seems  as  though  when  people  become 
poor  and  hungry  they  fall  easy  prey  to  the 
propaganda  of  communism,  with  Its  false 
protnlBSs  of  prosperity  for  all. 

Tha  portion  of  the  negligence  on  the  horns 
front  on  which  I  am  going  to  speak  today 
Is  our  negligence  of  good  soU-conservatlon 
practices.  This  Is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved 
by  our  governing  body  in  Washington. 
Surely  laws  which  encourage  conservation 
farming  wlU  help,  but  the  real  problem  rests 
with  you  and  me  and  other  farmers  who  tUl 
the  sou. 

Teddy  Roosevelt,  one  of  our  early  workers 
to  bring  about  more  strict  conservation,  once 
said,  "When  the  soil  is  gone,  man  must  go, 
and  the  process  does  not  take  long."  This 
statement  was  true  when  he  said  It  and  it 
Is  true  today.  As  ws  travel  Uirough  our 
coimtry  we  sas  farm  lands  and  buildings 
lying  idle.  Many  at  these  farms  were  once 
productive,  but  because  of  poor  management 
they  became  tmproductlve  and  the  farmer 
was  forced  to  leave. 

We  are  told  that  on  the  average  we  have 
lost  through  erosion  about  one-third  of  the 
topeoU  in  our  country.  Think  ot  It.  One- 
third  of  our  topsoil  has  been  lost  during  the 
short  qian  ot  approximately  200  years  in 
which  we  have  farmed  our  lands. 

The  encyclopedia  World  Book  tells  us  that 
It  would  take  nature  about  2.000  years  to 
replace  these  three  Inches  of  top  soU  which 
have  been  wasted. 

Why  has  this  shameful  and  serious  con- 
dition ooms  about?  Let  us  look  Into  tha 
past  to  see  if  we  can  And  the  answer. 

History  reeords  the  daring  of  the  early 
pioneers,  who  blazed  the  trail  for  a  new 
nation,  and  the  suffering  of  the  settler  who 
foUowed.  Along  with  this  thrUllng  story  of 
adventure  Is  recorded  a  story  of  waste  and 
destruction  of  natural  resources  that  almost 
staggers  the  Imagination. 

Slopes  otMse  clothed  with  beautiful  forests 
now  He  bare.  Formerly  rich  lands  are  rid- 
dled with  gulleys.  Much  of  our  level  plains 
country  that  once  supported  lush  stands  of 
native  abort  grssses  Is  overgrown  with  weeds 
or  covered  with  shifting  sands  left  in  the 
wake  of  dust  storms. 

What  caused  these  tragic  changes?  The 
answer  lies  largely  in  the  false  philosophy 
ot  plenty,  and  the  idea  that  our  productive 
sou  was  inexhaustible.  This  idea  prevailed 
generally  for  many  years,  and  persists  among 
some  people  eVen  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
this  Ignorance  and  Indifference  that  we  must 
light. 

Recently  I  talked  with  a  farmer  In  my 
community  who  told  me  that  most  of  tha 
sou  conservation  Ideas  put  f<H^h  by  soil  sci- 
entists and  agricultural  leaders  were  a  lot  of 
"hog  wash"  being  spread  by  white  collared 
peopls  trying  to  hold  their  Jobs.  He  told 
me  that  he  did  not  use  fertilizer  because  he 
figured  it  would  burn  up  the  ground.  He 
plowed  up  and  down  bU  hllU  Instead  of  on 
the  contour  because  tills  was  the  method 
his  father  had  used. 

We  as  future  farmers  have  an  Important 
responsibility.  We  realise  what  may  hap- 
pen to  our  country  If  we  are  not  on  guard 
against  thsse  false  phUosophies.  We  do  not 
want  our  people  to  become  hungry.  We  do 
not  want  our  country  to  become  poor  and 
unproductive.  W9  know  that  our  system 
of  government  may  be  Jeopardised  if  we  let 
this  happen.  We  have  seen  people  in  other 
lands  lose  their  freedom  t>ecause  they  were 
poverty  stricken  and  believed  that  commu- 
nlam  might  help  them. 


What  can  we  do  then  to  help  ourselves  to 
eecape  this  fate?  By  setting  good  exaunples 
on  our  home  farm  we  can  prove  to  our  un- 
believing nelghbon  tliat  conservation  does 
pay.  We  can  Inform  our  neighbors  about 
sou  conservation  by  talking  with  them  indi- 
vidually or  in  groups. 

We  can  urge  them  to  make  better  use  of 
the  advice  given  by  agriculture  teachers 
and  county  agents.  If  our  communities  are 
not  a  part  of  a  soU  conservation  district, 
we  might  help  in  establishing  one. 

We  might  do  a  lietter  Job  in  promoting 
good  soil  management  practices  among  our 
friends  and  neighbors  by  using  various  teach. 
Ing  methods.  In  our  agrlcultiuv  classes  we 
see  many  fUms  which  vividly  portray  the 
importance  of  soil  conservation.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  films  are  lent  to  users  free 
of  charge  by  the  experiment  stations,  farm 
implement  manufacturers,  and  fertilizer 
manufacturing  companies.  If  we  could  make 
use  of  these  films  more  extensively  at  our 
farm  meetings.  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
help  us  to  present  our  case. 

We  might  make  better  use  of  our  news- 
papers, and  radios  in  promoting  our  ideas. 
Our  industries  spend  mllUons  in  advertising 
each  year.  They  realize  the  value  of  the 
press  and  the  radio  as  a  means  of  selling  the 
public  on  the  merits  of  their  ideas  and  their 
products.  We  as  farmers  are  often  given  free 
radio  time  and  free  space  in  our  newspapers 
for  our  news.  Let  us  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  to  seU  our  Ideas  on  soU  con- 
servation. 

State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
the  United  SUtes  Department  of  AgricvU- 
ture  have  printed  hundreds  of  bulletins  on 
proper  soU  management.  These  bulletins 
are  avaUable  free  ot  charge  to  the  farmer. 
Let  us  encourage  greater  use  of  these  bulle- 
tins and  see  to  It  that  they  are  placed  In 
the  hands  of  farmers  who  need  them. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  we 
nright  do  to  fight  this  war  again  soil  misman- 
agement. Are  they  worth  the  effort?  We 
as  future  farmers  know  they  are. 

Parker  Anderson,  of  St.  Paul,  the  Minne- 
sota American  Legion  conservation  chair- 
man said  in  a  recent  speech,  "Strong  nations 
and  civilizations  have  been  built  on  water, 
land,  forest,  and  people.  When  we  break  a 
link  in  this  chain  we  start  a  national  decline. 

We  who  manage  the  soU  must  not  be  guUty 
of  breaking  this  chain.  We  know  that  free- 
dom is  not  free  tnit  must  t>e  worked  for  if 
we  are  to  have  a  strong  and  healthy 
America  for  ourselves  and  for  those  who 
follow  us. 

The  soil  is  our  heritage  to  guard.  We  as 
future  farmers  have  the  weapons  with  which 
to  guard  this  precious  heritage.  Let  us  make 
use  of  thenk. 


Gossip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKw  Toex 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Ttiesdav.  March  18,  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  rabble-rousers  have  at- 
tempted to  pretend  that  so  venerable 
and  venerated  an  American  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  disliked  the  Jews  and  therefore 
Jews  make  bad  citizens. 

It  is.  therefore,  pleasing  to  find  the 
following  item  appearing  in  the  spring 
1952  Issue  of  the  Franklin  News.  Issued 


by  the  Franklin  Society  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association: 

Gossip 

Occasionally   In    fame's   wake   rides    that 

green-eyed  monster  named  "Envy."  Those, 
who  by  their  own  efforts  have  risen  to  great 
heights,  are  often  attacked  by  this  demon 
whose  tongue  is  sharper  than  a  hundred 
swords.  Invariably  the  malice  takes  the 
form  of  gossip,  for  the  claims  are  based  not 
on  fact  ot  truth  but  supported  by  the  flim- 
siest hearsay. 

Not  Imiuune  to  this  brand  of  treachery  is 
the  memory  of  America's  beloved  patriot, 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Venomous  whispers 
have  said  that  Franklin  inspired  racial 
prejudice — specifically  ttiat  he  was  a  Jew- 
hater.  Now  comes  to  light  a  document  which 
proves  the  charges  to  be  fabricated  out  of 
whole  cloth. 

The  official  scroll  is  inscribed  "PhlladeU 
phla.  AprU  30.  1788."  and  e  facsimile  copy  is 
in  our  possession,  supplied  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Arthur  Bloch  of  that  city.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

"To  the  Humane,  Charitable,  and  Well  Dt»» 
po$ed  People: 

•TTie  representation  and  solicitation  of  tha 
good  people  of  the  Hebrew  Society  In  the  city 
of  PhUadelphla  commonly  called  Israelites. 

"Whereas  the  religious  order  of  men  In  this 
city,  denominated  Israelites,  were  without 
any  sjmagogue,  or  house  of  worship.  untU  the 
year  1780  when  desirous  of  accommodating 
themselves,  and  encouraged  thereto  by  a 
number  of  respectable  worthy  bretheren  of 
the  Hebrew  Society  then  In  this  place  (who 
generously  contributed  to  the  design)  they 
purchased  a  lot  of  ground  and  erected  there- 
on the  buUdlngs  necessary  and  proper  for 
their  religious  worship.  And  whereas  many 
of  their  number  at  the  close  of  the  late  war, 
returned  to  New  York,  Charleston,  and  else- 
where their  homes  ( which  they  had  been  ex- 
iled from,  and  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  American  meas\ire8) 
leaving  the  remaining  few  of  their  religion 
here,  burthened  with  a  considerable  charge 
consequent  from  so  great  an  undertaking. 
And  whereas  the  present  congregation,  after 
expending  aU  the  subscriptions,  loans,  gifts, 
and  made  the  society  by  themselves,  and  the 
generous  patrons  of  their  religious  intentions 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  £2,200  (then,  about 
$11,000)  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  fin- 
ish the  building  and  contract  other  debts 
that  is  now  not  only  presslngly  claimed  but 
a  Judgment  wlU  actually  be  obtained  against 
their  house  of  worship,  which  must  be  sold 
unless  they  are  8p>eedlly  enabled  to  pay  the 
sum  of  about  £800  ($4.000) — and  which  from 
a  variety  of  delicate  and  distressing  causes 
they  are  wholly  unable  to  raise  among  them- 
selves. They  are  therefore  under  the  neces- 
sity of  earnestly  soliciting  from  their  worthy 
fellow  citizens  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion their  benevolent  aid  and  help  flattering 
themselves  that  their  worshipping  Almighty 
Ood  In  a  way  and  manner  different  from 
other  religious  societies  who  never  deter  the 
enlightened  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  from 
generously  subscribing  towards  the  preserva-  ~ 
tlon  of  a  religious  house  of  worship.  Tha 
subscription  paper,  wUl  be  enroUed  In  tha 
archives  of  their  congregation,  that  their 
posterity  may  Icnow,  and  gratefully  remember 
the  liberal  supporters  of  their  religious 
society." 

Heading  the  list  of  contributors  is  Frank- 
lin's name  and  the  paper,  too,  appears  to  ba 
in  his  own  handwriting,  signifying  the  per- 
sonal Interest  which  he  took  in  the  charitable 
undertaking.  May  this  document  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  venerable  synagogue,  forever 
still  those  tongues  which  by  their  wagging 
would  detract  from  the  magnificent  achieve- 
ments of  one  of  the  greatest  men  In  American 
history. 


J 
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Ecmmmy  at  FiluiBMs  Amy  HoapitaJ, 
Denrcr,  Colo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOBAOO 
IN  THB  8SMATX  OF  THE  X7MITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  16, 1952 

Bir.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  this  day  of  reckless  disregard 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
by  the  military  it  is  refreshing  and  re- 
assuring to  learn  of  one  general  who 
makes  economy  his  business.  Gen.  Paul 
I.  Robinson,  commanding  general  of 
Fitzsimons  Hospital,  Denver,  has  de- 
clared war  on  waste  and  InefBciency.  It 
Is  really  news  when  military  brass  tries 
to  save  money.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, therefore,  to  Insert  in  the  Congrk- 
sioNAL  Rkcoro  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Denver  Post  of  March  4.  1952,  and 
an  accompanying  news  story. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD.  as  follows: 
[From  the  Denver  Poet  of  March  4,  1953  ] 
It  Oottlo  Happkk  Hbb: 

The  simple  story  of  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  I.  Rob- 
iBBon's  achievements  in  cutting  operating 
costs  at  Fitzsimons  Army  Hospital  in  Den- 
ver is  heartening  news.  But  it  is  more  than 
that.  too.  It  suggests  a  possibility  of  what 
cannot  be  done  (or  Is  not  being  done)  In  the 
Capital  of  the  country  can  be  done  by 
earnest,  capable  Government  people  in  the 
Nation's  second  capital — in  the  field.  And 
It  would  please  everyone  were  the  Federal 
agencies  here  to  show  the  way. 

General  Robinson's  procedures  for  drying 
up  pools  of  wasted  effort,  manpower,  and 
money  at  the  Army's  largest  medical  Instal- 
lation reveal  no  administrative  genius.  So 
far  as  Is  known,  he  proceeded  from  no  high- 
powered  special  audit,  cost  study,  or  complex 
operational  survey.  He  may  even  have  set 
aside  the  "book"  to  organize  an  efSclency 
team  and  to  set  about  applying  common 
sense  to  management  of  the  Institution  he 
heads. 

If  that  can  be  done  at  the  hospital  why 
cannot  It  be  done  in  other  divisions  of  the 
military  services,  among  civilian  agencies, 
and  in  all  departments  of  Government?  Im- 
provements in  efficiency  of  operations  and 
reductions  in  its  cost  do  not  always  require 
either  action  by  Ckjngress  or  directives  from 
the  home  office. 

If  field  agencies  and  offices  undertake 
careful  and  detailed  studies  of  how  to  do  the 
same  or  more  work  with  less  money,  and 
can  revise  their  techniques  on  a  convincing 
scale,  a  veto  from  upstairs  would  be  disas- 
trous— and  not  for  the  small  fry  either. 

The  job  was  done  and  is  being  done  at 
Fitzsimons  first,  by  recognizing  that  a  prob- 
lem exists;  second,  by  making  economy  an 
honorable  and  necessary  mission  for  the  em- 
ployees, and  third,  by  letting  the  whole  staff 
In  on  the  act.  The  incentives  were  executive 
Inspiration  and  some  cut  of  the  savings. 
Few  private  businesses  could  have  ap- 
proached the  question  more  compre- 
hensively. 

The  Hoover  Commission  proposed  plans  of 
broad  reorganization.  The  acceptance  of 
about  half  of  the  Commission's  studies  has 
•aved  an  estimated  92,000,000.000  a  year. 

CongresB  la  stirring  itself  In  the  direction 
of  making  drastic  revisions  in  policies.     By 


amending  or  withdrawing  broad  laws  which 
make  implementing  appropriations  neces- 
sary, the  Congress  may  wipe  out  much  Gov- 
ernment by  Executive  flat  and  restore  the 
powers  of  the  piirse  to  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  Both  the  reorganization 
program  and  the  resurgence  of  Congress  au- 
thority should  bring  about  savings. 

The  third  field  for  common-sense  Gov- 
ernment, however,  is  In  the  hands  o(  the 
thousands  of  administrators — many  of  them 
a  long  way  from  the  center  of  Government, 
far  removed  from  the  vortex  of  confusion. 
They  will  make  friends,  infldence  people,  and 
brighten  the  future  of  themselves  and  their 
country  by  directing  their  managerial  ef- 
forts toward  more  efficient  conduct  of  their 
own  offices. 

We  say  the  complex  of  Government  right 
here  in  Denver  could  open  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  by  multiplying  the  incidents  of  good 
management  well  Illustrated  at  the  Army 
hospital. 

[From  the  Denver  Post  of  Uarch  4.  1052] 
FtizancoNS  Bahmd  *a  BcoMoarr  MoosL 
At  a  time  when  waste  In  Government 
■pending  Is  a  national  issue,  and  most  Fed- 
eral officials  are  protesting  the  lmF>oeslblllty 
of  cutting  expenses,  heads  of  Fitzsimons 
Army  Hospital  In  Denver,  the  Army's  largest 
medical  Installation,  are  making  sensational 
savings.  It  was  disclosed  Saturday. 

Undw  the  leadership  of  47-year-old  Brtg. 
Gen.  Paul  I.  Robinson,  who  has  been  com- 
manding general  of  the  600-acre  Army  hos- 
pital less  than  a  year,  a  small  cabinet  of 
efficiency  experts  has: 

1.  Trimmed  the  Fitzsimons  payroll  by  some 
300  Jobs  without  <.uttlng  efficiency. 

2.  Saved  the  Government  I36.4S6  by  sel- 
vage of  scrap  and  waste  material. 

3.  Assured  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
dollars  now  and  in  the  future  by  setting  up 
a  vigorous  cost-consciousness  program  as  a 
part  of  which  prizes  are  given  employees  for 
money-saving  Ideas  and  the  cost  of  many 
pieces  of  equipment  Is  stamped  or  stenciled 
on  It  to  insure  careful  handling. 

The  Denver  Post  was  told  Saturday  by 
reliable  sovirces  within  the  Government  that 
the  Fitzsimons  savings  drive  Is  rare  for  both 
military  and  nonmllltary  installations  not 
only  In  this  area  but  In  the  entire  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  waste-cutting 
tasks  accomplished  by  General  Robinson's 
management  office,  headed  by  Lt.  Col.  H.  M. 
Rexrode,  was  the  elimination  of  duplication 
in  personnel. 

By  careful  placement,  elimination  of  use- 
less jobs  and  consoUdatlon  of  departments, 
and  despite  the  fact  it  is  charged  with  such 
nonhospital  functions  as  furnishing  military 
police  for  Denver  and  doing  the  laundry  for 
other  military  installations  in  the  area,  Fitz- 
simons has  trimmed  Its  peyroU  by  some  200 
jobs  in  about  a  year. 


Hob.  Joka  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Aprtt  16.  1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoso  an  articlo 
entitled  "Senator  for  Americans,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  News  on  An^ril 
15.  1952. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

SSMATOB  FOB  AXBUCAMB 

Among  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  who  must  stand  for  reelection  this 
year  Is  Jokj*  J.  Woxiams,  of  Delaware. 

There  Is  nothing  sensational,  or  pompons,' 
or  highbrow  about  Senator  Wiluams,  elthsV 
In  manner  or  attitude.  He  acts  shy.  speaks 
quietly,  thinks  straight,  shuns  rank  partisan- 
ship and  goes  about  bis  business  modestly. 
He  looks  more  like  a  feed  merchant  (his 
private  business)  than  s  Senator  is  supposed 
to^ook. 

But  there  srs  few,  tf  any,  who  set  and 
work  more  like  a  Senator  ought  to  act  and 
work. 

Senator  WnxiAXS  has  done  more  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress  to  explode  the 
scandals  In  the  Truman  administration.  He 
can  claim  mors  notches  in  his  musket  on 
this  score  than  any  other  Investigator — the 
Income-tax  frauds,  the  monkey  business 
with  Government  warehouses,  the  Lisa  case, 
the  Boyle  and  Gabrlelson  cases,  Flnnegsn, 
Nunan,  and  more. 

Tet  he  has  been  high  In  his  praise  of  oth- 
er Investigators  and  asks  no  reward  for  his 
own  dUlgent  efforts  except  results. 

Mr.  WII.MAMS  U  a  Republican,  yet  he  has 
not  spared  Republicans  in  his  investigations. 
He  wont  cover  up  for  anybody,  yet  he  never 
has  allowed  his  Investlgstlons  to  become 
persecutions. 

The  Senator  is  a  dealer  In  facts.  And  be 
Is  exacting  and  exhaustive,  both  In  his 
search  for  the  facts  and  in  the  manner  la 
which  he  reveals  them,  once  be  has  a  case. 

Only  one  administration  spokesman  has 
been  foolish  enough  to  dispute  him  directly. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Brannan  accused  Sen- 
ator WnxiAMs  of  deliberate  misstatements 
In  his  exposure  of  the  Camp  Crowder  ware- 
house scandals. 

But  the  Senator,  for  all  the  unssvory 
ground  he  has  covered,  has  made  no  mls> 
statements,  deliberate  or  otherwlss. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Whxiams  had  made  his 
mark  as  s  fair-minded,  diligent,  and  devas- 
UttDgly  effective  investigator.  But  he  has 
been  on  the  Job  otherwise,  rarely  missing  a 
toll  call,  attending  to  his  full  duties  with 
common  sense  and  statesmsnshlp. 

Senator  Willums  represents  Delaware, 
one  of  the  smallest  States,  but  be  Is.  In 
every  sense,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 


Army  Segref  atiaa  Gdlcd  oa  Way  Oat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TOBX 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVEa 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
5,  1952.  indicating  that  segregation  in 
the  armed  services  is  really  on  the  way 
out.  The  job  is  not  yet  complete,  but 
progress  certainly  is  being  made: 
AsMT  Ssobzoattow  Callso  ok  Wat  Out— 

Gmks  m  AcRTEviNo  CoMPLm  IirreoKATioir 

Lism).  Btrr  Somi  "Hard  Cokss"  Sszir  Ba- 

UAonm 

(By  Austin   Stevens) 
Wasbinoton.  April  4.— Army  officials,  con- 
ceding that  compliance  with  admlnlsuatloa 
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policy  In  ths  Integration  of  Negro  and  white 
personnel  In  the  service  Is  not  yet  total, 
lifted  today  the  progress  being  made. 

Orders  to  end  segregation  were  Issued  to 
the  Army,  Nsvy.  and  Air  Force  more  than 
9  years  ago  after  the  oOclal  adoption  of 
recommkendations  made  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  BquaUty  of  Treatment  and 
Opportunity  in  ths  Armed  Services. 

Although  the  Army  has  made  considerable 
strides  in  removing  restrictions  that  for- 
merly barred  Negroes  from  many  Army 
training  schools  and  assignments  reqxilrtng 
higher  skills,  tbsre  is  stlU  some  ssgrsgatloa 
In  the  European  command,  and  at  least  1 
division  in  this  country — the  Thirty-first 
Dixie  Division— has  no  Negroes  In  Its  15,000- 
man  complement. 

The  Thirty-first  Division,  now  participat- 
ing in  large-scale  nuuieuvers  In  Texas,  Is  a 
National  Guard  organisation  that  was  called 
to  Federal  service  IS  months  ago.  Its  basic 
units  were  composed  of  officers  and  men  from 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  There  were  no 
Negroes  in  the  division  when  It  was  called 
up  and  none  has  been  assigned  to  it,  thoxigh 
the  division  has  received  mors  than  10.000 
draftees  and  voltmtesrs  to  bring  It  up  to 
present  strength. 

The  Army  Personnel  Bsctlon  said  that 
since  the  Thirty -nrst  Division  was  on  a 
"white  tabls  of  organization  and  equipment" 
when  It  came  on  Federal  duty,  the  assign- 
ment of  Negro  "fillers"  had  been  "precluded." 

Neither  had  Negroes  been  assigned  to  any 
of  the  other  seven  National  Guard  divisions 
now  on  active  duty  so  long  as  they  remained 
In  this  country.  Army  spokesnten  said.  They 
added  that  the  Fortieth,  from  California,  and 
the  Forty-fifth,  from  Oklahoma.  National 
Guard  divisions  now  in  Korea,  had  been  com- 
pletely Integrated  after  their  arnval  In  the 
Par  last. 

Army  officials  stressed  that  the  Integra- 
tion process  bad  necessarily  been  a  gradual 
one.  They  said  that  segregation  had  been 
eliminated  In  the  Far  East  Command  and 
that  Integration  was  under  way  In  Europe. 
It  has  been  completed  among  United  States 
forces  sUUoned  In  Austria,  the  officials 
added. 

Integration  at  all  levels  was  said  to  have 
been  accomplished  In  this  country  in  such  a 
highly  rated  division  as  the  Eighty-second 
Airborne  as  weU  as  in  all  10  training  di- 
visions. The  letter  units  account  for  about 
32  percent  at  the  strength  c€  the  Army  In 
the  so-caUed  Zone  of  the  Interior. 

The  Army  originally  opposed  complete  In- 
tegration. However,  Secretary  of  ths  Army 
Oordon  Gray,  who  has  since  resigned  to  be- 
come president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  adopted  the  principle  of  Integra- 
tion. All  commanders  received  strict  orders 
that  Negro  manpower  possessing  appropriate 
skills  and  qualifications  should  be  made  eli- 
gible for  any  assignment,  and  that  all  train- 
ing schools  must  be  opened  to  Negro  stu- 
dents. 

Army  officials  said  today  that  some  "hard 
cores"  of  reslsunce  to  complete  Integration 
continued  to  exist,  but  predicted  that  with 
time,  example  and  performance  the  internal 
opposition  would  disappear.  The  numt>er  of 
Negroes  In  the  Army  was  put  at  180.000. 

Earl  D.  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  ths 
Army,  said  bs  was  confident  that  the  com- 
plex problem  of  Integration  would  be  solved 
If  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  under- 
standing rather  than  emotional  tension. 
He  expressed  belief  that  the  Army's  policies 
and  actions  of  integration  were  sound. 


Ckaracta'  AstastiaatioE 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  OILAWABB 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  16, 1952 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Character  Assassination."  pub- 
lished in  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  of 
AprU  9.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcom,  as  follows: 

Cbaxactes  Assasstnation 

It  Is  unwritten  law  among  administration 
bureaucrats  to  scream  like  wounded  wolves 
when  accused  of  wrongdoing,  or  malfeasance, 
or  outright  corruption.  When  called  to  ac- 
count, they  give  clamoroiis  tongue. 

The  screams  are  as  familiar  now  as  repeti- 
tion can  make  them: 

"Character  assassination.** 

"McCarthylsm." 

"Slander." 

"Defamation  of  an  imblemlshed  record  of 
public  service." 

Having  had  little  effect  upon  public  opin- 
ion, the  administ'ation  stalwarts  seem  to 
be  shifting  their  ground.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  F.  Brannan.  in  his  own  varia- 
tion of  the  "give  'em  hell"  technique,  has 
publicly  declared  Senator  Johm  Wiluams,  of 
Delaware,  the  No.  1  enemy  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

The  Denver  attorney  has  allocated  a  very 
low  role,  indeed,  to  the  Delaware  farmer, 
giving  him  first  place  over  floods,  droughts, 
plagues  of  locusts,  and  the  Brannan  plan. 

None  can  deny  that  Senator  WnxiAics  has 
caused  Mr.  Brannan  anguish  by  exposing 
corruption  in  Government  grain  storage. 
But  surely  this  does  not  make  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  a  stench  In  the  nostrils  of 
American  farmers  who,  by  and  large,  are  no 
more  pleased  by  the  disappearance  of  $8,000,- 
000  worih  of  taxpayers'  grain  than  is  Mr. 
WnxiAKs. 

It  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Sena- 
tor WnxiAics  will  make  outcries  upon  Mr. 
Brannan  now.  Will  he  declare  that  his  char- 
acter has  been  sullied?  That  he  can  no 
longer  fulfill  the  duties  of  office  because  he 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  smear  campaign? 
In  a  word,  will  Senator  Williams  scream? 

It  is  not  very  likely.  It  is  more  likely  that 
he  will  quietly  continue  his  investigation  of 
grain  storage,  paying  no  more  attention  to 
Mr.  Brannan's  charge  than  It  deserves. 


EdUon,  Serrant  of  Maokiad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  SBNA1V  OF  THE  nNTTBD  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  17, 1952 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  address 
entitled  "Edison.  Servant  of  Mankind." 
delivered  by  George  E.  Stringfellow  at 


the  February  11.  1952,  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Society  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

Edison,  Sexvakt  or  BtAinciirD 

One  hundred  and  five  years  ago  today  In 
Milan,  Ohio,  a  boy  was  born  whose  works  and 
influence  profoundly  affected  the  lives  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  I  fondly  re- 
member him  as  a  loved  employer  and  mentor. 
I  remember  him  as  a  man  who  won  without 
boasting  and  who  lost  without  whimpering. 
His  life  was  tirelessly  devoted  to  the  service - 
of  his  fellow  man.  His  name  was  Thomas 
Alva  Edison. 

Ohio  can  well  be  proud  of  her  Edison,  as 
she  Is  of  her  other  sons  who  have  risen  to 
great  heights  of  fame  and  service  to  man- 
kind. I  am  well  aware  that  contemfwrary 
Ohioans  are  among  the  leaders  in  every  walk 
of  life  In  OMt  Republic.  In  the  work  of  God, 
In  the  fields  of  education,  science,  and  ln« 
dustry  Ohio  has  and  Is  blazing  the  traU  for 
a  better  world.  Ohio  Is  well  represented  to- 
day In  both  the  lower  and  upper  Houses  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  share 
with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time,  the  hope  that  Ohio 
may  supply  our  country  with  another  of  Its 
Presidents  ere  long. 

The  brick  cottage  In  which  Thomas  Alva 
Edison  was  bom  still  stands.  Its  humble  di- 
mensions and  design  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder that  in  America  a  humble  bet^inning 
Is  no  deterrent  to  success  In  fact,  most  of 
our  great  men  and  women  In  America  had 
their  beginnings  In  such  surroundings. 

A  man's  heritage  and  his  early  environ- 
ment have  a  bearLig  upon  his  life.  Thomas 
Edison's  antecedents  gave  him  many  of  the 
dominant  qualities  In  his  character.  Edi- 
son's forebears  were  inteUigent  nonconform- 
ists. When  their  beliefs  ran  counter  to  the 
thinking  of  an  Intolerant  majority  they 
clung  fearlessly  to  their  beliefs.  Likewise 
Thomas  Edison  fiatly  refused  to  accept  exist- 
ing theories  as  truth  untU  they  had  been 
proved  or  disproved.  Edison  challenged 
status  quo,  and  as  a  result,  lifted  civilization 
to  a  higher  level. 

Disbelief  In  the  accepted  theories  made 
possible  many  of  his  Inventions.  Where 
others  had  tried  and  failed,  because  of  his 
determination  and  because  of  his  desire  to 
search  out  the  facts,  Edison  succeeded. 
When  he  faced  failure,  he  accepted  it  «md 
profited  therefrom  and  went  ahead. 

John  Edison,  great-grandfather  of  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  reached  America  as  a  boy  of  8 
In  1728.  He  came  here  from  Holland  with 
his  mother  and  a  band  of  Dutch  Immigrants. 
They  landed  where  Elizabethport,  N.  J^  now 
stands. 

John  Edison's  marriage  to  Sarah  Ogden,  on 
October  10,  1765,  Is  revealed  In  the  records 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hanover,  N.  J. 

Although  most  of  the  Ogden  family  and 
aome  at  John's  kin  sided  with  the  colonies 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  John  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  British  crown. 

As  a  Tory  he  was  sentenced  to  death  for 
high  treason,  but  after  spending  several 
months  in  Jail,  the  sentence  was  commuted. 
John  Edison  and  his  wife,  accompanied  by 
their  seven  children,  moved  to  Nova  Scotia 
vrith  a  group  of  other  Loyalists  and  settled 
at  Dlgby.  There,  at  the  age  of  25,  Samuel 
Edison,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Edison, 
married  Nancy  Stlmson. 

To  Samuel  and  Nancy  Edison  were  bom 
eight  children,  among  them  Samuel,  Jr.,  who 
entered  the  wcx-ld  on  August  16,  1804.  Sam- 
uel. Jr.  was  to  become  the  father  of  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  but  not  until  he,  like  two 
generations  of  ancestors  before  him.  had  been 
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fofved  to  Mck  new  lands  where  be  could 
rreely  pimue  his  convictions. 

In  1810,  Tory  John  and  his  family  left  their 
Mova  Scotlan  home  behind  them  and  finally 
settled  In  Baybam  Township  in  Ontario 
Province,  whwe  they  helped  to  found  the 
Tillage  of  Vienna. 

Samuel  Idlson.  Jr.  grew  up  In  Vienna  and 
in  1828,  he  married  Nancy  Elliott,  daxighter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Elliott,  and  a  teacher  In 
the  village  schooL 

This  granOson  of  a  Tory,  bowerer.  was  not 
to  find  peace  in  Vienna.  Ten  years  after  bis 
marriage,  he  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life 
because  of  his  participation  with  the  forces 
of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  in  the  short- 
lived rebellion  against  Britain's  rule  of 
Canada. 

Leaving  bis  family  In  safe  bands  In  Vienna. 
Samuel,  Jr.  wandered  the  Pioneers'  trail 
around  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  until  at- 
tracted by  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  Ohio 
village  of  ]i£llan.  Here  be  set  up  a  sawmill 
al<mg  the  canal  and  sent  word  to  Mrs.  Edison 
to  Join  blm.  She  arrived  late  in  the  Spring 
of  1839  with  her  three  children.  Four  more 
were  to  be  bom  in  Milan,  of  whom  Thomas 
Alva  was  the  yoTingest. 

Tbus.  as  a  resxilt  of  one  Edison's  rebellion 
against  the  rule  of  Britain,  we  find  the  famUy 
reestablished  on  the  soil  of  the  United 
States  from  which,  SO  years  earlier,  It  had 
been  banished  because  of  an  earlier  Edison's 
adherence  to  the  king. 

This  family  trait  of  fighting  for  what  one 
believed  to  be  the  right.  Irrespective  of  cost, 
was  handed  down  to  Thomas  Alva  Edison  in 
whom  we  find  it  displayed  time  and  time 
again  as  be  sought  the  truth  In  bis  experi- 
ments. Had  Edison  been  satisfied  to  accept 
|»«valllng  scientific  theories  as  truth,  be 
would  not  have  given  the  world  the  incandes- 
cent lamp,  the  phonograph,  the  motion  pic- 
ture, the  alkaline  storage  battery,  or  many 
other  of  his  great  Inventions  and  discoveries. 

It  la  evident  that  the  mind  of  the  Inuigina- 
tlve  Edison  did  not  accept  the  formal  school- 
ing of  his  day.  HIb  mother  lost  patience 
with  a  teacher  who  called  her  son  "addled" 
and  withdrew  the  boy  from  school. 

Tliough  Edison's  formal  schooling  was  of 
little  value  to  him,  the  boy  was  subjected 
to  as  rigorous  an  educational  program  as  any 
lad  at  that  period  ever  pursued,  supervised 
by  his  understanding  mother,  who  taught 
him  how  to  study,  how  to  develop  an  orderly 
mind.  Bdlson  was  an  avid  reader  and  a  con- 
stantly questioning,  inquisitive  student  all 
his  life.     He  never  stopped  learning. 

When  only  13  years  of  age  he  was  earning 
■evwml  dollars  a  day — a  tidy  sum  even  for 
a  man  In  that  period.  Ediaoo  learned  telef- 
raphy  and  was  employed  as  an  operator  whan 
he  was  17.  As  a  telegrapher.  Edison  traveled 
throughout  the  Midwest,  studjrlng  and  ex- 
perimenting to  Improve  the  crude  telegraph 
app*hratus  of  the  time.  Turning  eastward, 
Sdlaon  went  to  Boston  where  he  worked  for 
Western  Union. 

rrom  Boston,  Edison  came  to  New  Tork 
vbere  be  landed  a  Job  with  the  Gold  ft  Stock 
TUegrapb  Co.  He  invented  the  unlvemU 
stock  printer  which  netted  him  840. 000 — tba 
first  money  he  received  for  an  invention — 
and  with  this  capital  Edison  opened  a  factory 
in  Newark.  N.  J.,  in  1870.  There  he  manu- 
factured stock  tickers. 

Six  years  later  Edison  turned  over  the 
management  of  his  factory  to  trusted  asslst- 
aota  In  order  to  devote  bis  full  time  to  re- 
•aarch  and  Inventlcm.  While  at  Newark. 
Kdlson  found  that  electrically  generated 
waves  eould  traverse  an  open  drcrilt — the 
prlndpte  on  which  wlreleas  telegraphy  and 
radio  was  founded.  The  idea  that  electricity 
would  traverse  free  space  was  at  that  tima 
alasoat  beyood  belief. 

In  the  related  field  of  research.  Edison 
discovered    that    messages    could    be    sent 


through  free  space  by  Induction.  In  which 
current  generated  In  one  set  of  wires  Induced 
a  like  current  to  flow  through  another  set 
of  wires  between  which  no  connection  exist- 
ed. As  a  result  of  this  research,  be  received 
patents  in  1885  covering  the  transmission  of 
signals  by  Induction  between  moving  trains 
and  stations  and  between  ship  and  shore. 

It  was  the  application  of  these  Edison 
discoveries  that  later  enabled  bis  friend  Mar- 
coni to  become  recognised  as  the  inventor 
of  the  wireless  telegraph. 

■dlson  moved  to  his  Menlo  Park  laboratory 
In  1876  and  there  conducted  his  research 
on  a  completely  new  basis.  He  had  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  group  of  well-trained 
assistants  and  the  laboratory  afforded  the 
best  available  equipment.  To  multiply  his 
own  work  capacity,  he  adopted  the  practice 
of  parceling  out  sections  of  each  research 
undertaking  to  the  others  and  combined  tha 
findingi  upon  the  completion  of  the  separate 
studies.  This  same  method  of  invention, 
often  called  organized  research,  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  any  of  the  great  indtutrlal  research 
laboratories  of  today. 

It  was  this  method  of  Invention  that  pro- 
duced the  first  successfxil  Incandescent  lamp 
In  1879 — euid  It  was  this  method  that  made 
It  possible  for  one  laboratory  to  turn  out  the 
prodlglovis  number  of  inventions  required 
to  place  a  complete  system  for  the  generation 
and  distribution  of  electrical  energy  in  oper- 
ation a  few  years  later. 

As  one  studies  the  records  and  the  note- 
books which  Mr.  Edison  religiously  kept 
throughout  this  period,  one  cannot  but 
know  that  God  himself  was  guiding  the  work 
of  the  men  at  Menlo.  Only  He  could  have 
given  the  strength  of  purpose,  the  Ingenuity, 
and  the  vision  Edison  needed  to  accomplish 
what  he  and  bis  men  did. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  marks  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  invention 
of  the  phonograph  and  also  the  carbon  tele- 
phone transmitter — the  latter  being  the  de- 
vice which  made  the  telephone  commercially 
practical.  Mr.  Edison  sold  the  right  to  the 
telephone  transmitter  to  Western  Union. 
which  company,  in  turn,  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Bell  interests.  The  carbon 
transmitter  became  radio's  microphone. 

The  phonograph  of  7S  years  ago  was  per- 
haps the  most  amazing  invention  ever  con- 
ceived. Mr.  Edison  received  bis  inspiration 
while  at  work  on  his  automatic  telegraph. 
He  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  first  model 
and  to  everyone's  surprise,  the  first  crude 
jxhonograph  did  jiist  what  it  was  supposed 
to  do — record  and  reproduce  the  sound  of 
the  human  voice.  It  was  Edison's  easiest  In- 
vention— his  most  dlfilciUt  was  the  alkaline 
storage  battery  which  took  10  years  of  re- 
search and  over  50,000  individual  ezperi- 
nunts  to  perfect.  Edison  failed  50,000  times 
before  he  achieved  the  answer  he  sought. 
Only  a  Ood-gulded  man  could  be  so  per- 
severing. 

Before  he  had  embarked  upon  this  imder- 
taking,  he  had  moved  his  laboratory  to  West 
Orange,  N.  J.  He  had  founded  there  a  man- 
ufacturing company  based  upon  his  develop- 
ment of  the  phonograph  and  the  primary 
battery.  Perhaps  the  moat  important  of  the 
works  that  came  into  being  at  West  Orange 
was  the  motion  picture.  Invented  in  the 
year  1889.  Mr.  Bdlson  sought  to  do  for  the 
eye  what  bis  phonograph  did  for  the  ear. 
Little  realised  is  the  fact  that  the  first  pro- 
jected movies  were  actually  talkies — thus. 
Edison  had  combined  the  phonograph  with 
the  motion  pictures  from  the  very  outset. 

Earlier,  in  188S,  he  discovered  the  pre- 
viously unknown  phenomenon  by  which  an 
independent  wire  or  plate,  placed  between 
the  legs  of  the  filament  in  an  electric  bulb, 
would  serve  as  a  valve  to  control  the  flow 
of  enrrent.  This  discovery  which  became 
known  as  the  Edison  effect  covers  the  fun- 


damental principle  on  which  rests  the  mod* 
em  science  of  electronics.  The  Inventor  had 
been  looking  for  the  reason  for  the  blacken- 
ing of  the  inside  walls  of  incandescent  lamp 
bulbs  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  remedy  for 
this  fault.  Can  we  find  better  examples  of 
the  guidance  of  God  than  this  or  the  in- 
vention of  the  phonograph — and  how  curi- 
ously interrelated  are  the  inventions  of  tha 
phonograph,  the  carbon  transmitter  or  mi- 
crophone, the  motion  picture,  and  this  ex- 
traordinary discovery  of  the  Bdlsoo  effect 
In  television  today. 

When  Bdlson  had  passed  tha  aavaBttath 
year  of  his  life  he  still  thought  only  in  terms 
of  progress — and  work. 

"My  desire,"  he  remarked.  "Is  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  further  free  tha 
people  from  drudgery,  and  create  the  largest 
poMlble  measure  of  happiness  and  proa- 
p«ity.- 

I  like  to  think  of  Bdlson  u  exemplifying 
thst  faithful  servsnt  in  the  parable  of  tha 
talents,  related  by  the  Gentle  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth  as  He  and  His  dlsdples  sat  to- 
gether on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Tou  bava 
read  the  story  In  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  how 
the  Master  before  going  to  a  far  co\intry. 
called  his  servants  to  him.  To  ooa  b«  gav* 
five  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  anotheg 
one.  Tou  will  recall  that  one  servant  buried 
his  talent  in  the  groxind,  that  he  who  had 
two  gained  still  anothsr  two,  and  he  who  had 
five  gained  still  another  five.  Wherefore, 
when  their  master  returned,  he  was  pleased 
with  the  stewardship  of  the  two  servants 
who  had  made  the  most  of  their  gifts,  and 
because  they  had  been  falthfxil  over  a  few 
things,  he  set  them  over  many. 

■dlson  was  Indeed  a  faithful  servant.  Vi- 
sion, Imagination,  genius,  industry,  and  char- 
acter were  the  potentialities  with  which  b» 
was  endowed.  By  the  wise  use  of  ttas  tal- 
ents committed  to  his  cars,  the  world  has 
been  enriched  a  thousandfold.  May  wa 
whether  we  be  given  one.  two,  or  five  talenti^ 
use  them  to  advance  humanity  ai  the  greet 
genius  from  Ohio  used  his.  May  ws  devota 
our  gifts  to  the  well-being  of  o\ir  fellownMn 
in  the  same  measurs  as  «Hif>n  dedicated  his, 
may  we  when  we  render  the  accounting  of 
our  stewardship  deserve  to  -btu  from  our 
Master,  "^ell  done,  good  and  faithful  so-v- 
ant.-  ^ 


AMrtts  Delivered  kf  tkc  HoMraUt 
RkWd  NixoB,  a  S«Mdor  Frm  C«l- 
fwuft,  It  th«  AumI  MeetiBf  «l  tkt 
PewisylT8BU  MmBiifactiircrfl  Astoda- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXNNSTLVAirU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 
Thursday,  April  17.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoto  my  remarks 
In  introducing  the  Junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Nntoii]  at  the  Forty- 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers  Association,  hekd 
In  Philadelphia  on  February  26.  1952. 
and  the  text  of  the  very  able  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Callfoml* 
on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Intro- 
ductory remarks  and  the  speech  were 
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ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxooco.  as 
follows: 


Umitid  Srsni  BsiraToe  Bdwaio 

Mamw.    or    PsmtaTLvama.    IwraooociNO 

Uwnm  SrsTsa  SsiiAToa  Hicwaaa  Nxxom.  or 

CMMJwomtnA.  AT  TUB  PoBTT-THns  Amrosi. 

or  THX  Pknwstlvahu  MAircrrAC- 

AaaocunoN.    n*    ths    Bkllzwk- 

StBATTOaD     HonL.    PmLADCLTHIA.    TUSaBST 

BvKKuro,  PxaaxrABT  26.  10&a 

The  most  powerful  foundation  for  peace 
In  the  world  Is  a  stroog,  decent,  tolerant. 
God-fearing,  freedom-loving,  solvent  Amer- 
ica. 

To  build  and  strengthen  that  foundatkm 
for  peace  we  must  have  material  prosperity 
and  progress  in  the  United  States,  baaed  on 
high  spiritual  attainments. 

Labor  must  be  gainfully  employed  at  a 
wage  scale  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  and  to  permit  the 
thrifty  to  have  a  saving  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Agrlctdture,  which  Is  the  basic  Industry  of 
our  country,  must  be  able  to  market  Its 
product  at  a  reaeonable  profit. 

Industry,  which  represents  the  savings  of 
many  small  investors,  must  hsve  earnings 
large  enough  to  Insure  an  expanding  supply 
of  rtsk  capital. 

We  must  alao  bava  a  clean,  decant  dttaen- 
ship. 

^  Thsaa  baale  elements  of  American  progress 
are  belag  dsstroyed  by  taxation  which  takes 
one-third  of  the  national  income  to  support 
government. 

Under  the  crushing  weight  of  that  terrible 
tax  burden  we  are  rapidly  being  soclallaed. 

With  government  Uklng  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  eamlikgs  of  the  people  there  is 
too  Uttls  left  for  savings,  making  better 
farms,  expansion  of  productive  enterprise, 
or  higher  living  standards. 

The  Federal  Government  has  grown  to 
such  enormous  aiae  and  Its  powers  have  be- 
come so  centralised  that  official  corrui>tlon 
has  found  a  fertile  breeding  place  in  its 
many  complexities. 

The  payroll  of  clvUlan  employees  of  the 
FMeral  Government  has  reached  the  stag- 
gering total  of  SIO.500,000,000  a  year.  That 
Is  equsi  to  the  combined  payrolls  of  all  the 
steel  companies  of  America.  It  Is  twice  as 
much  aa  the  payroll  of  all  the  railroads. 

Government  must  be  simplified.  It  must 
not  do  anything  that  the  people  can  do  bet- 
ter for  themselves. 

We  must  have  a  foreign  policy  that  we 
can  afford  and  that  our  people  can  under- 
SUnd. 

Then  must  be  honesty  and  decency  In 
public  oOee. 

What  can  the  people  dot 

They  must  take  a  more  active  and  more 
effective  part  in  government. 

They  must  depend  less  upon  government. 

They  must  drive  out  the  rscketeers,  the 
influence  peddlers,  the  cheaters,  the  dis- 
loyal, the  parlor  pinks,  and  the  Communist 
traitors. 

There  must  be  none  but  the  most  loyal 
In  governmental  places. 

Tonight  It  U  my  privilege  to  preeent  to 
this  magnificent  assembly  a  man  who  has 
won  for  himself  a  place  of  highest  honor 
and  distinction  for  his  courageous  fight 
against  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  Anur- 
lean  freedom — the  poisonous  influence  of 
communism  in  our  midst. 

Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  to  the  years 
when  communism  was  first  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  the  United  SUtes  can  recall  how 
badly  so  many  of  our  people  were  deceived. 

So  many  good  citizens,  loyal,  patriotic 
Americans,  refused  to  be  alarmed  over  the 
spread  of  the  Communist  philoeophy. 

They  were  unable  to  see  the  danger. 

Those  who  sounded  a  warning  were  ridi- 
culed. They  were  called  Red  baiters  and 
war  mongers. 


In  February  of  1M7,  a  former  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  George  H. 
Barle,  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  calling  his  sttentlon  to  the  growing 
menace  of  Communist  Infiltration.  He  re- 
ceived this  reply  from  Mr.  Tnnnan: 

"People  are  wrotight  up  about  the  Com- 
munist bugaboo,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  country  is  perfectly  safe  as  far  as 
communism  Is  concerned." 

Fortunately  for  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  United  Ststes — fortunately  for  the 
American  way  of  life — Mr.  Tnmian's  opti- 
mistic but  mistaken  opinion  was  not  shared 
by  all  Americans. 

It  was  not  accepted  by  those  who  recog- 
nised communism  as  an  evil  conspiracy, 
plotting  In  darkness  to  destroy  all  freedom 
and  to  enslave  the  world,  including  the 
United  SUtes. 

Fortunately  for  America  there  was  serv- 
ing as  s  member  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentstlves  a  brilliant  young  Callfomian 
who  had  been  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  n  and  had  served  in  the  South  Pacific. 

As  s  Member  of  Congress  he  made  com- 
munism his  special  study.  Through  his 
thorough  and  painstaking  efforts  there  was 
revealed  the  shocking  story  of  Conuntmist 
Inflltrstlon  into  places  of  trust  snd  impor- 
tance in  the  Federal  Government. 

We  are  greatly  honored  tonight  to  have 
that  young  Callfomian  as  our  guest  speaker. 
In  November  1050  the  people  of  his  native 
State  gave  recognition  to  his  outstanding 
service  In  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  by 
electing  him  to  the  United  States  Senate 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  680.000  over 
his  Democratic  opponent. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanians,  it  is  a  sincere 
I>leasure  to  preeent  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  California, 
the  Honorable  Ricbaxo  Nixon. 

AoDSKSs  or  UmrxD  Statxs  Sekatos  Ricraxo 
NixoK.  or  CALiroKinA,  at  ths  Foarr-TsntD 
AmrCAL  MCZTING  or  THB  PSNNSTLVAlfU 
MANTTTACTTTaXaS  AaSOCIATION,  IN  THS  BXIXX- 

vtrx-SimATroao  Hotel,  PHiiJu>nj>HiA,  Tucs- 
DAT  EvKNiNO,  FisauAST  36,  IdSa 

Thank  you.  Senator  Mabtin,  for  a  very  gen- 
eroiu  introduction.  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
appear  here  before  such  a  distinguished  audi- 
ence. In  fact.  I  should  say  that  this  li  the 
most  distinguished  audience  I  have  ever 
spoken  before  excepting,  of  course,  any  audl- 
tece  in  the  State  of  California. 

Before  I  get  into  the  serious  part  of  my 
address  this  evening,  I  understand  that  some 
remarks  were  made  earlier  In  the  day  by  my 
good  friend,  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  concerning 
my  political  futtire,  which  I  can  only  assxune 
were  spoken  in  a  facetlovu  manner.  And  if 
any  of  you  have  any  doubts  on  that  score  I 
should  point  out  that  I  have  something  in 
my  past  which  would  certainly  prevent  me 
from  ever  getting  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Tou  see,  I  used  to  play  the  piano.  Let  me 
add,  however,  that  I  have  never  played  the 
Missouri  Wsltz. 

Now  to  get  Into  the  serious  part  of  my 
remarks.  I  want  to  say  something  about 
the  man  who  so  generously  Introduced  me 
to  this  great  audience  this  evening.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  anything  about  a  colleague 
in  the  United  States  Senate  which  his  con- 
stituents have  not  already  said  more  elo- 
quently by  the  votes  which  sent  him  to 
Washington  to  represent  them.  But  I  wish 
all  of  jrou  could  note  the  esteem  and  respect 
in  which  Ed  Mastin  is  held  not  only  by  the 
Republicans  In  the  Seixate  but  by  the  Demo- 
crats as  well.  He  is  a  man  who  combines 
that  rare  ability  of  recognizing  the  great 
national  problems  and  making  contributions 
to  their  solution,  but  at  the  same  time  never 
forgetting  the  people  who  sent  him  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  problems  which  they  have 


at  home.  I  know  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania 
must  appreciate  the  fine  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  Star«  and  the  Nation,  and  I 
trust  that  next  November  they  will  show 
the  good  Judgment  to  send  him  back  to 
Washington  so  that  he  can  help  to  develop 
the  policies  of  what  we  hope  will  be  the  newly 
elected  Republican  administration  n«zt 
January. 

TWO    MSN    or    INTSCaXTT 

I  would  like  to  say  something  also  about 
both  of  Pennsylvania's  Senators,  Ed  MAxmr 
and  JUf  Dorr,  and  it  is  the  highest  compli- 
ment I  could  pay  to  either  of  them:  Penn- 
sylvanians can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  represented  In  the  Senate  by  two 
men  who  have  a  quality  which  at  times  may 
appear  to  be  too  rare  in  Washington — they 
are  men  of  unquestioned  personal  honesty 
and  integrity. 

Having  mentioned  the  Senate,  I  want  to 
speait  briefly  also  about  your  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Cassoll  Kxakns 
and  Sam  McConnxix  on  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  and  incidentally  8am  McCoknsxx 
will  be  the  new  chairman  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee In  a  Republican  Congress.  I  served 
with  John  McDowell  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

I  know  all  the  Members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation,  and  I  can  aay  this  without 
fear  of  contradiction:  There  Is  no  more  ef- 
fective delegation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives than  the  delegation  from  Penn- 
sylvania. One  of  the  reasons  -for  their  ef- 
fectiveness is  that  they  stick  together.  They 
not  only  sit  together  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House,  but  under  the  able  generalship  erf 
Dick  Simpson,  who  Is  seated  before  you  on 
the  Speaker's  platform,  they  get  together  be- 
fore Important  votes,  and  decide  which  Is 
the  best  course  to  follow,  both  for  their 
State  and  for  the  Nation,  and  once  they  de- 
termine what  that  course  should  be  they  vote 
as  a  unit. 

And  while  I  am  commenting  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  In 
the  House,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  your  representatives  in  both  the 
Hous}  and  Senate  is  directly  related  to  the 
number  of  years  they  have  served,  and  for 
that  reason  I  trust  that  if  you  consider  that 
your  representatives  have  worked  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  and  the  Nation  you  wlU 
see  to  it  that  they  are  returned  to  the  House 
and  Senate  when  they  come  before  you  on  the 
ballot  next  November. 

CAMDmATKS  AND  ISSTTXS 

My  subject  this  evening  Is  The  Issue  for 
1852.  Now  I  realise  that  this  is  a  "non- 
polltlcal"  audience.  I  realize  also  that  a 
politician  speaking  before  nonpoUtlcal  audi- 
ences is  expected  to  make  a  nonpoUtlcal 
speech.  But  any  speech  by  a  politician  is 
generally  dtill,  and  a  nonpolltical  speech  by 
a  politician  is  even  duller.  So  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  frankly  at  the  outset  that  I  do 
not  Intend  to  make  what  would  be  termed  a 
"nonpoUtlcal"  speech  this  evening. 

What  I  am  going  to  do  is  to  discuss  the 
Issues  for  1952  from  the  Republican  view- 
point that  I  represent.  I  shall  try  to  be  as 
objective  as  a  Republican  can  be  in  com- 
menting on  the  activities  of  a  Democratic 
administration.  I  am  going  to  talk  in  this 
fashion  because  I  believe  the  issues  for  1952 
are  so  Important  to  the  Nation  it  is  time  for 
all  of  us  who  have  definite  views  on  those 
Issues  to  express  our  views  honestly  and 
forthrlghtly. 

There  are  many  here  who  wiU  probably 
say  that  the  only  real  issue  for  1952  as  far 
as  Republicans  are  concerned  Is  "who  Is  going 
to  be  the  candidate?" 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  Is  to  be  the  candidate  is  as 
important  as  what  the  candidate  stands  for. 
But  there  Is  this  much  that  I  would  like  to 
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My  about  the  candidates  In  general  this  ere- 
nlng,  and  I  direct  these  remarks  particularly 
to  the  Republicans  who  are  present. 

The  greatest  threat  tcr  Republican  vlctary 
In  November  la  being  created  by  what  Re- 
publicans themselves,  rather  than  Democrats, 
are  doing  and  saying. 

Though  the  major  candidates  have  them- 
selves avoided  personeUltles  In  their  cam- 
paigns to  date,  their  supporters  are  saying 
thing!  now  which  will  be  used  to  deteat  the 
man  who  may  be  selected  as  the  Republican 
candidate  In  July. 

nORTUrO    CAMPAION    waauED 

Too  many  people  today  are  declaring  that 
if  their  candidate  falls  to  get  the  nomination 
they  are  going  to  "take  a  walk  or  vote  for  the 
Democratic  candidate."  What  all  of  us  mxist 
bear  in  mind  Is  that  otir  major  objective  la 
to  defeat  the  present  administration  and 
to  get  new  leadership  in  Washington.  While 
we  may  disagree  as  to  who  our  candidate 
riKmld  be.  we  must  remember  that  any  one 
of  the  prominently  mentioned  Republican 
candldatei  would  be  a  great  improvement 
over  what  we  have  in  the  White  House  now. 

If  we  don't  quit  fighting  each  other  we 
will  find  that  all  of  our  top  candidates  will 
be  softened  up  to  the  point  that  any  one  of 
them.  Including  the  one  we  eventually  nom- 
inate, Till  be  a  pushover  for  President  Tru- 
man or  any  other  administration  candidate. 

In  any  event  It  Is  essential  that  whoever 
la  selected  as  the  candidate  put  on  a  fight- 
ing campaign  on  the  great  Issues  which 
confront  the  Nation.  This  la  necessary  not 
only  because  such  a  campaign  Is  the  best 
guaranty  for  victory  but  because  the  na- 
tional Interest  requires  that  the  people  be 
given  a  choice  between  the  program  of  the 
present  administration  and  that  which  the 
Republicans  would  adopt  If  tkey  came  Into 
power. 

SBMOCBATS    RAaP    ON    "PBOSrBBITT^ 

What  should  the  Republicans  select  as  the 
Issue  for  this  election?  President  Truman 
and  other  administration  spokesmen  have 
already  Indicated  that  they  would  like  to 
campaign  on  the  issue  of  prosperity.  We 
can  expect  them  to  adopt  as  their  slogan. 
"Have  you  ever  had  it  so  good?" 

Already  the  line  is  developing,  "Sinre,  we 
have  a  little  war  in  Korea,  but  have  you  ever 
had  It  so  good?"  "Sure,  there  Is  a  little  cor- 
ruption In  Washington,  but  have  you  ever 
had  it  so  sood?" 

There  are  many  who  know  far  more  about 
the  game  of  politics  than  I  do  who  say  that 
It  is  Impossible  to  defeat  an  administration 
in  a  period  of  prosperity.  But  I  say  that 
this  Is  true  only  if  the  Republicans  make  the 
mistake  of  meeting  them  on  the  ground  they 
choose.  If  we  allow  the  other  party  to  select 
the  Issue  we  shall  go  down  to  defeat  and 
we  shall  deserve  to  lose.  Our  task  Is  to  drive 
home  the  fact  that  there  is  an  issue  more 
Important  to  the  Individual  American  than 
temporary  material  prosperity,  and  to  prove 
that  a  Republican  administration  can  deal 
with  that  Issue  more  effectively  than  the 
present  administration. 

There  are  many  of  you  I  know  who  will 
ask,  "Can  there  be  such  an  issue?  Could 
anything  be  more  Important  than  the  money 
we  have  in  our  pockets,  or  the  other  factors 
which  contribute  to  our  material  prosperity?" 

nation's  stravrvAL  is  bio  isstrs 

There  is  such  an  issue — the  survival  of  the 
Nation  Itself.  The  highest  wages,  the  best 
living  standards  and  the  most  far-reaching 
social  programs  in  the  world  will  mean  noth- 
ing at  all  unless  we  develop  a  more  effective 
policy  for  resisting  the  forces  at  home  and 
abroad  which  threaten  to  destroy  the  Nation. 

In  1932,  1936,  and  1940.  administration 
candidates  campaigned  eflectlvely  on  the  is- 
sue of  security.  The  kind  of  security  they 
were  talking  about  was  economic  security — 
the  Mcurlty  of  a  Job,  the  security  of  an 
income.    The  issue  today  Is  also  security,  but 


the  security  of  far  greater  Importanoe.  Kr 
the  first  time  In  American  history,  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation — and  this  means  our 
homes  and  our  lives — Is  directly  and  immi- 
nently threatened. 

How  did  this  come  to  pass?  Lest  we  for- 
get, let  us  see  what  has  happened  during  the 
Truman  administration. 

Six  years  ago  the  United  States  was  the 
most  powerful  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  We  had  the  strongest  Army,  the 
strongest  Navy,  and  the  strongest  Air  Force 
in  the  world.  We  bad  a  monopoly  on  the 
atomic  bomb.  As  far  as  people  in  the  world 
were  concerned,  there  were  approximately 
7,160,000,000  on  our  side  and  only  180,000,000 
on  the  Commimlst  side. 

TBUMAN    POUCT    HAS   rAa.ZD 

Six  years  have  passed — 6  years  of  confer- 
ences, of  little  wars  111m  the  one  In  Korea, 
of  lack  of  leadership  in  Washington.  And 
what  is  the  situation  today?  Today  we  are 
no  longer  stronger  on  the  ground:  we  are 
stronger  In  strategic  air  but  weaker  In  tac- 
tical air.  We're  stronger  on  the  sea,  but 
weaker  heneath  the  sea.  We  no  longer  have 
a  monopoly  on  the  atomic  bomb,  though  we 
believe  that  we  have  more  than  baa  our 
potential  enemy. 

And  when  we  analyse  the  breakdown  in 
peoples  In  the  world,  what  do  we  find?  To- 
day there  are  only  640,000,000  people  that 
can  be  counted  on  the  side  of  the  free  na- 
tions— our  side.  There  are  800,000,000  peo- 
ple on  the  Communist  side,  and  there  are 
KX),000,000  who  will  have  to  be  classified  as 
neutral — countries  like  India  and  Pakistan. 
In  other  words.  6  years  ago  the  odds  in  p>eo- 
ple  In  the  world  were  0  to  1  In  our  favor 
and  today  they  are  5  to  8  against  us. 

To  put  it  another  way,  during  the  6  years 
of  the  Truman  admlnlAtratton  we  have  last 
600,000.000  people— 100.000,000  a  year. 

It  la  Immaterial  whether  these  losses  have 
been  sustained  because  of  the  questionable 
loyalty  of  some  of  those  who  made  our  policy 
or  becaxise  of  their  stupidity  or  honest  mis- 
takes of  Judgment.  The  hard  fact  is  that 
our  policy  has  failed.  It  is  not  good  enough, 
and  If  we  don't  get  a  better  one  we  are 
headed  for  national  disaster.  The  people 
realize  this — that  is  why  they  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  our  present  leadership  and  that 
confidence  will  not  be  restored  until  w?  get 
new  leaders  who  will  develop  a  new  policy. 

azPUBLicAMS  arusT  as  oomstbuctivs 
What  should  that  policy  be?  First,  let  me' 
say  that  it  might  be  enough  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  simply  to  point  up  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  to  bring  victory  in  the  election. 
But  I  say  to  you  that  a  policy  of  criticism 
alone  is  not  good  enough  for  the  Nation,  and 
for  that  reason  it  Is  not  good  enough  for  the 
Republican  Party.  Nor  can  we  offer  as  an 
alternative  to  the  administration's  program 
of  doing  something  which  proved  to  be 
wrong,  a  program  of  doing  nothing.  Such 
a  course  of  action  would  be  fatal.  What  is 
needed  Is  not  isolationism,  but  more  effec- 
tive American  international  leadership. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  Republican,  candidate  la  to  present 
to  the  Nation  a  constructive  policy  which 
will  guarantee  security  of  life  as  well  as 
property  and  which,  as  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Stassen,  has 
so  well  put  It,  will  assure  victory  in  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  without 
war. 

If  we  present  to  the  American  people  such 
a  constructive  program  for  dealing  with  the 
great  Issue  of  our  times  I  belteve  that  such 
a  program  will  command  the  support  of  not 
only  a  majority  of  Republicans  but  also  mil- 
lions of  Democrats  as  well.  I  recognize  that 
many  will  say  that  this  is  a  big  order  and 
will  question  ovCt  ability  to  find  a  program 
on  which  even  a  majority  of  Republicans  will 
agree  to  meet  our  major  objective.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  analyze  the  problem.  Just  as 


you  analyse  a  buslnesi  problem,  we  can 

on  a  program  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

■rem  coNviMcs  comm uirwrs 
To  succeed,  our  policy  must  be  one  wblch 
Is  geared  to  meet  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
th*  Communists.  Above  all,  we  must  raoog- 
nlae  that  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  are  the 
most  realistic  men  who  ever  lived.  They  are 
men  who  will  never  take  a  chance.  As  long 
as  they  are  convinced,  because  at  the  weak- 
ness on  their  side  as  against  the  strength 
on  our  side,  that  if  they  begin  a  war  any 
place  In  the  world  they  might  lose  it.  ttwy 
will  not  begin  one.  But  once  they  are  con- 
vinced, because  of  their  strength  and  our 
weakness,  that  If  they  begin  a  war  they  will 
win  it,  then  war  will  come. 

Therefore,  if  we  want  peace,  we  must, 
above  all.  stay  stronger  than  the  Oommu- 
nlsts— stronger  militarily;  and  we  must  ree- 
ognize  that  we  cannot  do  this  Job  alon*. 
We  need  allies;  we  need  them  In  Burope.  and 
we  need  them  in  Asia.  Because.  II  either 
Burope  or  Asia  falls  under  Communist  domt- 
natloQ  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world 
will  have  shifted  to  the  men  in  the  Krem- 
lin. Therefore,  our  policy  mxist  be  one  which 
will  keep  the  United  States  strong  militarily 
at  home,  and  which  will  assure  us  the  sup- 
port of  our  allies  abroad. 

Is  the  administration  capable  of  develop- 
ing such  a  policy?  Two  hard  facu  will  In- 
dicate bow  dlsmaUy  It  has  faUed  to  do  so. 

The  administration's  failure  to  build  tip 
the  military  ecrength  of  the  United  Sutes 
U  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  we  have  ap- 
proprUted  over  $100,000,000,000  for  the 
Armed  Forces  since  World  War  n.  and  yet 
had  only  one  and  one-half  divisions  ready 
for  combat  when  the  Korean  war  broke  out. 

Its  failure  In  gaining  the  support  of  allies 
abroad  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  after 
spending  $30,000,000,000  over  the  past  6  years 
aiding  our  allies  in  Europe,  when  we  needed 
their  help  In  Korea  they  furnished  only  one 
combat  soldier  for  every  10  Americans.  Thla 
was  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic  faflurss 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

poucT-MAxns  uvwn  eo 

What  steps  should  be  taken  to  develop  m 
more  effective  policy?  To  begin  with  we  find 
that  the  same  men  are  making  oxir  poUcy 
today  who  made  the  policy  which  failed  in 
the  past.  Therefore,  the  first  move  of  a  Re- 
publican admmistration  should  be  to  remove 
from  office  all  those  Individuals  in  the  Stat* 
Department  who  created  or  supported  the 
policies  which  resulted  In  the  tragic  losasa 
of  the  past  6  years.  These  men  shotild  be 
replaced  by  Indivldxials  who  can  develop  a 
new  policy  for  the  future  without  having 
to  defend,  Jxistlfy.  cornlone  and  cover  up  the 
mistakes  they  made  in  the  past. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  suffered  from  tb« 
fact  that  we  have  constantly  been  on  the  de- 
fensive. While  we  were  concentrating  oa 
Europe  the  Communists  were  making  their 
major  effort  in  Asia.  Onoe  we  turned  our 
attention  to  Asia  they  began  to  make  trouble 
in  the  Middle  East.  Indications  now  point 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  preparing  to  make 
moves  In  strategic  areas  of  Africa  and  South 
America.  What  Is  needed  above  all  else  Is 
aggressive,  new.  dynamic  planning  and  lead- 
ership In  our  State  Department — leadership 
which  will  anticipate  more  effectively  the 
moves  which  our  potential  enemy  will  make 
and  which  will  develop  plans  to  counteract 
those  moves  before  and  at  the  time  they  are 
made  rather  than  after  the  damage  has  been 
done. 

There  has  been  too  much  of  a  tendency 
to  beg  and  bribe  our  allies  in  Europe  to 
support  the  policies  which  we  believe  are  In 
our  best  Interesu  as  well  as  theirs,  rather 
than  to  develop  the  courageous,  conatetent, 
firm  leadership  which  will  command  th* 
confidence  of  our  allies  and  the  respect  of 
our   enemies   rather    than    their   contempt. 
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which  la  too  often  the  case  at  the  present 


TiM  RepubUcan  Party  has  this  great  ad- 
taatage  over  the  present  administration.  We 
•BB  develop  a  policy  which  will  not  hava 
in  it  the  seeds  of  the  error  which  curses  our 
present  policy — the  error  which  lad  to  th* 
fall  ot  China.  We  have  oonslstsntly  reoog- 
nlaed  the  Importance  of  Asia  as  well  as 
Sorope,  and  for  that  reason  we  can  and 
will  develop  a  policy  and  a  program  which 
will  have  the  best  chance  of  keeping  both 
Asia  and  Europe  on  our  side  in  the  struggle 
In  which  we  are  engaged, 
ssowai'a 


Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  military  side 
of  the  question,  I  believe  that  while  mili- 
tary appropriations  should  be  kept  at  a  high 
level.  It  Is  our  duty  to  see  to  It  that  our 
military  leaders  give  the  country  Its  money's 
worth  in  accounting  for  the  funds  which 
are  allotted  to  them.  One  hundred  billion 
dollars  should  buy  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  divisions. 

Our  military  leaden  should  not  be  treated 
•s  sacred  cows  when  they  ask  for  approprl*- 
tlans:  they  should  have  the  same  IntMest 
as  the  people  in  eliminating  unnecessary 
and  unessential  expenditures  In  the  mili- 
tary establishments  so  thst  more  funds  will 
b*  available  to  build  up  our  real  defenses. 

We  shotild  also  recogniae  that  during 
thaee  times,  our  military  policies  should  rep- 
resent the  best  thinking  of  all  Americans, 
including  these  who  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent, be  he  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat, 
as  well  as  those  who  agree  with  him. 

The  new  RepubUcan  administration  should 
find  room  for  the  MacArthurs  and  the  Wede- 
meyers.  as  well  as  for  the  Bradleys  and  the 
Oollinsea.  Let  us  not  allow  America  to  be 
destroyed  beeaune  of  our  Inalstence  that  men 
with  intelligence,  backgrvnmd.  and  experi- 
esae  be  yes-meo  for  the  current  adminls- 
tvaHon's  policies,  rather  than  honest  advo- 
cataa  of  the  pof.ltlon  they  really  bellSTe  In. 

And  Ko  I  submit  to  you  that  a  new  Repub- 
lican administration  can  and  wUl  do  a  more 
effective  Job  than  the  prsecnt  administration 
in  building  up  our  military  strength  at  home 
and  obtaining   the   support   of   our    aiilea 


Will  military  strength  alone  adequately 
deal  with  the  threat  which  the  Communist 
eonaplracy  preeents  to  our  security?  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  other  administration  lead- 
ers apparently  t>ellev«  that  Is  the  caae.  X 
hold  In  my  hand  a  clipping  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Septemlwr  21,  1951.  Th* 
headline  says.  "Only  force  brings  peace,  Tru- 
man says."  Over  and  over  again  we  hear 
representatives  ot  the  administration  placing 
primary  and  almost  exclusive  emphasis  upon 
the  necessity  for  mUitary  strength  in  deal- 
ing with  this  problem.  But  I  submit  to  you 
that  this  Is  not  the  complete  answer  to  th* 
problem. 

ooMMDinarT  pouct  known 

L*t  ua  again  examine  the  strategy  of  our 
major  potential  enemy. 

The  Communist  nations  have  gained  000,- 
000,000  people  over  the  past  6  years  and  they 
have  made  those  gains  without  losing  a  sin- 
gle BtMslan  soldier  in  combat.  What  does 
this  mean?  It  means  that  they  have  de- 
veloped new  tactics  and  strategies  for  con- 
quest, and  we  must  develop  our  own  policy 
to  meet  them.  We  must  never  forget  that 
Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin  have  said  over  and 
over  again.  **We  may  not  have  to  defeat  the 
capitalist  nstlons  In  a  war.  We  may  be  able 
to  force  them  to  destroy  themselves  from 
within  in  their  efforts  to  defend  themselves 
from  without." 

Therefore.  I  submit,  that  whUe  It  Is  vitaUy 
important  that  we  remain  militarily 
stronger  than  the  Oommtmlsts  it  Is  Just  as 
faiportant  that  we  keep  the  economy  of  the 
Utattod  Stat«s  strong,  soimd.  productive  and 
tree. 


To  point  up  the  dangw.  we  find  that  the 
paroentage  of  national  Income  going  to  taxes 
increased  from  16  percent  in  1941  to  SI 
percent  in  1951.  In  Britain  40  percent  of  the 
national  income  goes  to  taxes  and  all  th* 
world  can  see  that  the  vitality  of  the  British 
economy  has  been  sapped  by  too  much  Oov- 
ernment  overhead.  Unless  we  stop  the  up- 
ward trend  of  Government  costs  in  the 
United  States  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  in 
exactly  the  aame  {xisltion  as  the  British  and 
we  shall  find,  as  they  have,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  turn  back. 

It  U  in  this  field  that  the  RepubUcan  Party 
has  a  clear-cut  and  definite  responslbUlty  to 
meet  the  issue  honestly  and  courageously. 

We  must  tell  the  people  frankly  that  we 
cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

At  a  time  when  military  expenditures  are 
necessarily  high,  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  cut  all  nondefense  expenditures  right 
down  to  the  bone.  This  means  postponing 
even  desirable  social  programs  and  local  proj- 
ects which  are  not  proved  to  be  absolutely 
eaaentUl. 

Mvn  Lnn  withxx  xmcoki 
We  should  attack  inflation  at  its  source. 

recognizing  that  during  an  emergency  period 
It  is  necessary  to  have  some  controls,  but 
recognizing  also  that  in  the  final  analysis 
a  balanced  budget  and  high  production  are 
the  only  effective  answers  to  inflation.  As 
Republicans,  we  should  pledge  ourselves  to 
force  the  Oovernment  to  live  within  its 
income  and  thereby  protect  the  value  of  th* 
people's  dollars. 

As  Republicans,  we  should  not  allow  this 
emergency  to  be  used  to  socialize  any  basic 
American  Institution.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  what  has  happened  to  England,  to  France, 
to  Italy,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  th* 
world  which  have  tried  a  little  socialism  to 
know  what  the  tragic  results  would  be  U 
we  were  to  do  likewise. 

I  have  often  thought  if  the  United  States 
goes  down  the  road  to  socialism  who  will 
take  care  of  us?  At  the  present  time,  with 
7  percent  of  the  world's  people  we  are  pro- 
ducing 50  percent  of  the  world's  goods  and 
are  helping  to  support  the  socialist  econo- 
mies of  our  allies  abroad.  If  the  United 
States  goes  socialist  to  whom  wlU  we  turn 
for  the  help  we  shall  need? 

The  productivity  of  the  American  economy 
Is  the  greatest  single  asset  the  free  world 
has;  it  is  our  msjor  advantage  at  this  time 
over  the  Communist  bloc.  Once  that  econo- 
my la  weakened  or  destroyed,  we  will  lose  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  without 
the  firing  of  a  shot. 

picBTiNa  ran  coltticn 
The  third  point  I  wlah  to  make  I  can  sum- 
marize in  a  sentence.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  loaing  thousands  of  lives  and  spending 
billions  of  dollars  fighting  Communists  over- 
aeas,  we  need  a  fair,  sane,  and  effective  pro- 
gram of  dealing  with  the  Conununlst  fifth 
column  right  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

There  may  be  some  here  who  doubt  that 
a  real  danger  exists  on  this  score.  There 
may  be  some  who  would  agree  with  the  ap- 
praisal President  Truman  made  of  the  Com- 
munist menace  In  his  letter  to  Governor 
Karle,  which  was  referred  to  earlier  in  the 
evening.  To  those  who  question  the  exist- 
ence of  the  danger,  let  me  point  up  two  cold, 
hard  facts  which  indicate  how  successfully 
the  Communist  fifth  column  has  operated 
in  this  country. 

Take  the  case  of  Alger  Hiss.  Many  will 
ask.  What  real  damage  did  Hiss  do?  When 
Sumner  Welles, -the  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  1948, 1  showed  him 
the  documents  which  had  come  out  of  Mr. 
Chamber's  famous  pumpkin  and  asked  him 
to  give  his  appraisal  as  to  their  Importance. 
I  pointed  out  that  State  Department  apolo- 
gists had  issued  statements  to  the  effect  that 


the  papers  Hiss  had  removed  from  Stat* 
Department  files  were  not  of  particular  im- 
portance, and  that  it  didn't  make  too  much 
difference  whether  the  Russians  got  them  or 
not.  I  recall  that  Welles  remarked:  "There 
Is  no  question  about  the  individual  impor- 
tance of  these  documents.  But  I  am  not 
concerned  about  that.  Do  you  realise  that 
if  the  Communists  got  Jxist  one  of  these 
documenu  of  sufflcient  length  they  would 
have  been  able  to  have  broken  the  American 
secret  State  Department  code  before  World 
War  UV 

Whit  does  this  meant  It  meant  that  th* 
Communists  were  jreadlng  every  single  com- 
munication being  sent  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  foreign  nations  during  the  critical 
period  before  World  War  n.  and  during  the 
period.  Incidentally,  when  Hitler  and  Stalin 
were  allies.  That  Is  what  one  man  in  a  posi- 
tion of  power  and  influence  can  do  to  injur* 
the  security  of  his  country  when  be  owes 
his  loyalty  to  a  foreign  country. 

LOSS  or  ATOM  axcacTs 
And  then  I  recall  a  conversation  with  Gen- 
eral Groves,  who  headed  up  our  atomic  proj- 
ect during  the  war.  He  was  in  my  office  in 
1950.  and  I  asked  htm  to  estimate  how  much 
damage  the  atomic  spy  ring  had  done  up  to 
that  time.     He  said:  "It  Is  my  considered 

Judgment,  as  well  u  the  Judgment  of  other 
people  in  the  field  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
that  the  Russians  got  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
bomb  at  least  3,  and  probably  5  years,  be- 
fore they  would  have  gotten  it  because  of  the 
help  they  received  from  traitors  right  here 
in  the  United  States  of  America." 

So  I  say  again  that  we  need  a  program,  an 
effective  one.  which  will  maintain  the  deli- 
cate balance  between  personal  freedom  on 
the  one  side  and  national  security  on  the 
other. 

Can  a  Republican  administration  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  in  this  field  than  the  present  admin- 
istration?   My  answer  is  that  it  can. 

The  Republican  Party  has  some  faults,  and 
I  am  one  of  those  Republicans,  as  I  am  sure 
you  are,  who  believe  that  when  we  have 
faults  we  should  recognize  and  correct  them, 
rather  than  to  defend  and  condone  them. 
But  one  thing  can  be  said  to  oiir  credit  which 
cannot  be  said  for  the  party  In  power.  That 
is.  that  we  have  never  had  the  support  of  the 
Communists  in  the  past.  We  do  not  have  it 
now,  and  we  shall  never  ask  for  it  or  accept 
it  in  the  futiire.  And  for  that  reason  a 
Republican  administration,  we  can  be  sure, 
will  conduct  a  thoroughgoing  housecleanlng 
of  Communists  and  fellow  travelers  in  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  Government 
because  we  have  no  fear  of  finrting  any  Com- 
munist skeletons  in  our  political  closet. 

.CASK  or  PHILIP  JXSSUP 

What  we  must  recognize  is  that  the  ques- 
tion in  all  cases  where  Government  employ- 
ees are  Involved  is,  and  should  be,  not  one  of 
loyalty  or  disloyalty  but  solely  one  of  security 
and  national  Interest. 

The  case  of  Philip  Jessup  is  exactly  in 
point.  The  President's  action  in  sending 
him  to  Paris  to  represent  us  in  negotiations 
with  the  Communists  is  a  deliberate  slap  in 
the  face  to  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  who  did  not  and  will  not  vote  for 
his  confirmation  and  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  who  lack  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
Communist  negotiators. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  his  loyalty  but 
of  his  Judgment.  And  on  that  score.  h« 
strikes  out  on  three  points:  (1)  He  was  one 
of  the  architects  of  our  policy  in  the  Far 
Bast  which  has  proved  to  be  such  a  disas- 
trous failure.  (2)  He  was  a  character  wit- 
ness for  Alger  Hiss.  (3)  For  whatever  rea- 
son, he  showed  the  poor  Judgment  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  used  by  organizations  which 
were  dominated  by  Communists. 
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Oflrtatnly  In  this  period,  when  the  fate  of 
Mstlon  Is  at  stake,  the  least  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  ask  Is  to  be  represented  lyy 
tBdlvMuals  wbo  have  proTed  by  thetr  rec- 
eitta  that  they  have  oonsUtently  had  a  clear 
undOTitaDdliig  of  the  operaUoDs  of  the  Com- 
mimtet  oonaplraey  and  an  appreciation  of 
tts  dangevB. 

Certatniy  «T««»tg  ISO.000,000  Americans  a 
••w  administration  can  find  someone  to  rep- 
went  us  In  our  dealing  with  the  shrewd, 
mthtefli  negotiators  on  the  Communist  aide 
of  the  diplomatic  table,  a  man  who  has  not 
testified  for  Alger  Hlaa  and  who  has  not  al- 
lowed his  name  to  be  uped  by  Ocsnmimlst 
froot  organlsatlona.  Ttiat  Is  the  kind  of 
Ban  I  want  representing  me,  and  It  Is  the 
kind  of  man  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
An>erlcan  people  want  representing  them 
faring  thli  crltlaa  ported.  " 

MWr  usTon  cunfiukmcs 

There  Is  no  greater  service  that  a  Republi- 
can administration  can  render  to  this  coun- 
try than  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
pMfile  m  the  integrity  and  loyalty  of  our 
Oovemment  oOclals  In  Washington. 

We  have  seen  the  neoesalty  for  military 
•trcngth,  eooDomic  strength,  and  an  effec- 
tive program  of  Internal  security.  Many 
will  contend  that  such  a  program  will  be 
•uAelent  to  meet  the  danger  which  con- 
ftonts  us.  But  we  can  do  all  this  and  still 
lose.  What  we  nkwt  do  Is  to  recognize  the 
•aaentlAl  nature  of  the  oonflict  In  which  we 
ted  ourselves  today. 

What  la  communism?  Xt  la  an  Maa.  It  la 
an  evU  Idea.  It  ts  wrong,  but  It  Is  an  Idea 
which  has  a  tremendously  malignant  and 
potent  apfieal  all  over  the  world  and  right 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
never  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  an  Vde* 
been  destroyed  by  buI^ets  or  defeated  by  a 
law.  We  are  not  going  to  have  real  peace 
and  real  secxirlty  in  the  world  until  we  be- 
gin  to  win  the  conflict  that  Is  going  on 
throughout  the  world  today  tot  the  minds, 
for  tbe  hearts,  and  for  tbe  souls  of  men. 

And  If  we  are  to  win  that  struggle  It  Is 
•■■entlal  that  we  develop  In  the  United 
States  the  moral  and  spiritual  strength  and 
leadership  that  all  the  world  is  looking  for 
■nd  that  only  we  can  furnish. 

MSW  Cl^Sa  09  VKSTB)  INTf  aXBTB 

Has  the  administration  successfully  met 
this  objectivef  Iffy  answer  Is  that  we  cannot 
give  moral  and  spiritual  leadership  to  other 
aatlons  and  other  peoples  unless  our  own 
Oovemment  at  home  is  morally  and  spirit- 
ually sound  and  strong. 

Vet  OS  look  at  the  rec<vd  of  the  admlnls- 
^•tlon  on  this  score:  Here  la  a  political 
lasue  which,  properly  exploited,  could  by  It- 
self defeat  the  administration  In  power.  For 
four  consecutive  elections  the  Democratic 
omdidates  have  campaigned  against  the  so- 
called  vested  interests.  Now  the  shoe  Is  on 
the  other  foot. 

The  Republican  candidate  must  bring 
home  to  the  people  that  there  Is  an  entirely 
naw  class  of  vested  Interests  in  this  coun- 
try— the  racketeers  who  get  concessions  on 
tbelr  income-tax  cases,  the  insiders  who  get 
favored  treatment  on  Oovemment  contracts, 
the  Influence  peddlers  with  keys  to  the  back 
4oor  of  the  White  House,  the  Government 
•■aployee  who  \uee  his  position  to  feather 
his  nest,  the  favored  few  who  do  not  have 
to  pay  for  their  mink  coats,  tbelr  deep 
fireenn,  or  their  vacations  in  Florida.  And 
the  fact  that  I  am  from  California  does  not 
tn  itself  pre|udlce  me  against  these  Florida 
vaeatkms. 

THe  Republican  candidate  must  constantly 
IblTe  borne  the  facts  that  wh':r.  a  Govern- 
cant  contract  la  granted  in  an  excessive 
amount  because  of  influence  exerted  upon 
a  GoTemnient  oOdal.  the  people  pay  tha 
till;  wben  an  RFC  locm  is  made  for  purposes 
othar  than  the  public  Interest,  the  people 
pay  the  bill;  when  a  gangster  or  racketeer 
chlaals  on  his  Income  tax  with  the  help  of 


a  crooked  collector  of  Internal  revenue,  the 
people  pay  the  bill.  On  March  IS  millions 
of  Americans  will  be  paying  higher  taxes 
because  a  few  who  know  the  right  people 
tn  Washington  will  be  paying  leas  than  they 
should. 

There  Is  no  greater  task  that  we  have  to- 
day than  to  reestablish  in  Washington  tha 
standards  for  ethics  and  oMirality  in  Gov- 
ernment service  which  have  been  responatble 
for  our  success  as  a  nation  tn  the  past,  and 
which  are  so  sadly  lacking  today.  Drastic 
action  is  necessary  because  the  strongest 
armed  force  In  tbe  world  will  not  save  a 
jjeople  whose  government  is  shot  through 
with  corruption. 

M'CRATH'S    SXLT-XlfVXSTIOATIOir 

What  can  be  done?  The  President's  an- 
swer was  to  appoint  Attorney  General  Me- 
Orath  to  conduct  an  Investlgatloo.  and  Mc- 
Grath  appointed  Newbold  Morris  to  investi- 
gate for  him.  But  MoOrath  and  tbe  Justice 
Department  and  now  Morris  himself  are 
xinder  fire,  and  the  question  which  mllllnna 
of  Americans  will  aak  la  how  can  Morris,  who 
has  been  selected  by  McGrath,  effectively  in- 
vestigate McGrath? 

Congressional  Investigation  is  still  the 
most  effective  method  to  expose  corruption 
in  the  administrative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Congress  should  not  allow 
the  appointment  of  Morris  to  slow  down  or 
Interfere  with  in  any  way  tts  own  Investi- 
gation. But  for  every  case  which  Is  imcov- 
ered  by  such  Investigations,  there  will  be  10 
others  which  will  not  be  exposed. 

What  the  Republicans  must  do  ts  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  they  are  worthy  to 
govern  and  that  Illegal  or  imethlcal  prac- 
tices will  not  be  tolerated  among  any  em- 
ployees, either  Republicans  or  Democrata. 

Those  are  the  great  Issues  as  I  see  them. 
Before  I  sit  down  I  should  like  to  make  a 
prediction  about  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
In  which  we  are  engaged — not  the  struggle 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats  which 
will  take  place  next  November,  but  the 
greater  conflict  in  which  our  national  sur- 
vival Is  at  stake. 

Tou  may  have  gathered  from  what  I  have 
said  concerning  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front us,  that  I  am  pessimistic  about  the 
outcome.  I  do  not  want  anyone  here  to  leave 
this  room  with  that  impression.  Over  the 
past  8  months  I  have  had  tbe  privilege  of 
traveling  through  and  speaking  in  25  Statea, 
and  no  one  can  travel  through  America  and 
talk  to  our  people  without  realizing  what  a 
great  and  a  good  country  this  Is.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  outcome.  We  have  the 
people.  We  have  the  resources,  and  what  is 
most  important,  we  are  on  the  right  side — 
the  side  of  freedom,  of  truth,  of  Justice 
against  godless  totalitarianism,  slavery  and 
oppression.  All  we  need  Is  leadership — cour- 
ageous, strong,  decent,  firm  American  leader- 
abip. 

lUAnrannir  nv  csbib 

At  some  time  In'  the  Nation's  past  the 
Democratic  Party  has  furnished  the  leader- 
ship which  the  Nation  needed  in  times  of 
crisis.  Today  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
only  the  Republican  Party  can  and  will  fur- 
nish that  leadership.  If  It  does  I  am  con- 
vinced that  millions  of  Democrats  will  sup- 
port the  Republican  candidate  provided  he 
convinces  the  people  that  he  will  put  the 
Interests  of  America  above  any  partisan  con- 
sideration, and  provided  that  he  campaigns 
on  the  principles  for  which  be  stands  rather 
than  on  the  party  label  which  he  bears. 

It  was  90  years  ago  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
led  the  Republican  Party  to  victory  In  two 
national  elections.  The  people  who  made 
up  the  party  at  that  time  disagreed  on  many 
minor  issues,  but  they  Joined  together  under 
Lincoln's  leadership  on  a  great  issue — ^to  save 
the  TTnlon. 

That  Is  the  same  challenge  which  eon- 
fronts  the  Republican  Party  today;  to  present 
to  the  people  a  program  for  dealing  with  the 


great  lasue  of  our  time — to  save  the  Nation. 

And  so  I  say  let  us  Join  together.  DOt  as 
Democrats,  not  as  Republicans,  but  as  Amer- 
tcans.  to  keep  America  strong  militarily;  to 
keep  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
strong,  sound,  productive  and  free:  to  de- 
velop a  fair  effective  program  of  Internal  se- 
curity— but  above  all,  by  precept  and  by  ex- 
ample to  prove  to  peoples  everywhere  that 
the  hope  of  the  world  does  not  Ue  tn  taming 
toward  dictatorship  of  any  type  but  tn  de- 
veloping a  strong,  free,  intelligent  democracy. 


kihtu  wi  Got.  Jam*  F.  Bynet  at  Sooth 
Caroluu  Dcaocratk  Coai 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MATBANK 

tw  ouuiM  psaoafm 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTm)  STATES 
Thursday.  April  17.  1952 

Mr.  MAYBANK  Mr.  Preskknt.  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  today.  I  asked  and 
obtained  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  tbe  Amaendix  of  the  Rscoao 
the  address  delivered  by  Oor.  James  P. 
Bymea,  delivered  at  the  South  CaroUn» 
Demoeratie  Convention,  In  Columbia,  on 
April  16, 1952.  I  now  submit  the  addresa 
for  Inclusion  in  the  AvpexuUx  of  the 
Rcoou. 

The  address  is  as  follows : 

Through  the  years  the  Demoerato  of  Soatto 
Carolina  have  been  loyal  to  the  National 
Democratic  Party.  Together  with  the  Demo- 
crats of  other  Southern  SUtes  we  stood  by 
the  National  Democratic  Party  when  it 
seemed  all  others  had  fled. 

I  can  recall  serving  tn  the  Seventy-second 
Oongreas  when  of  the  485  Members  of  the 
Bouse  Representativea  only  133  were  Demo- 
crata. There  was  only  one  Democrat  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  There  were  few  from 
north  of  the  Mason-Dtxon  line.  In  that  day 
as  in  many  other  days.  It  was  the  solid  South 
that  kept  the  torch  of  democracy  burning 
until  the  political  pendulum  swung  back 
toward  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Democrata  of  South  CaroUna  remained 
loyal  to  the  National  Democratic  Party 
because  that  party  remained  loyal  to 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  founded.  They  believed,  as 
did  those  patriots  who  gave  birth  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  that  the  liberty  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  could  be  assiired  only  l»y 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  patrlot-ealnt  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  In  discussing  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1811  asserted  that  the  true  barriers 
protecting  our  liberty  in  this  country  are  our 
State  govemmenta.  That  was  the  vtew  at 
other  patriots  who  drafted  the  Constitution. 

Tbe  first  platform  to  be  formally  adopted 
l»y  a  political  party  was  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  in  1840.  In  its  first 
paragraph  it  was  declared :  "That  the  Federal 
Government  la  one  of  limited  powers,  derived 
solely  from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants 
of  power  shown  therein  ought  to  be  strictly 
construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agenU 
of  the  Government,  and  that  it  U  Inexpedient 
and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  constitu- 
tional powers." 

This  declaration  of  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights  was  repeated  as  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  Democratic  platform  in  1848  and  1863. 
Some  similar  declaration  was  Included  In 
nearly  every  Democratic  platform  adopted 
from  that  day  until  1948.  But  in  1948  a  mild 
declaration  of  the  rigbU  of  the  SUtes  was 
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formally  rejected  by  the  Democratle  conven- 
tion In  Philadelphia.  That  convention  went 
on  to  pledge  the  National  Democratic  Party 
aflb'matlvely  to  policies  directly  in  conflict 
with  the  doctrine  of  preserving  the  righto  of 
SUtes. 

We  know  what  motivated  the  action  of  that 
convention.  Gradually  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  come  to  be  dominated  by 
the  political  organizations  of  the  big  cities 
of  the  populotu  States  of  the  ooimtry.  Those 
political  organizations  were  Interested  In  the 
control  tif  SUU.  county,  and  city  govem- 
menU. 

The  political  bossea  realised  they  could 
not  control  these  local  govemmenu  unless 
tbey  controlled  the  organized  minorltiea  In 
their  cities.  Faced  with  the  threat  of  these 
organized  minorities  to  desert  the  party,  the 
political  leaders  of  the  big  city  organizations 
bowed  to  their  demands,  lite  convention 
abandoned  the  fundamenui  principles  of  the 
party  and  adopted  a  platform  more  socialistio 
than  democratic. 

Those  in  control  realised  the  abandonment 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  party 
would  iM  resented  by  the  Democrats  of  the 
South,  but  they  believed  they  could  ignore 
tbe  South.  They  thought  the  South  would 
remain  solid  in  support  of  the  ticket  regard- 
less of  the  candidates  or  the  platform. 

The  action  of  the  Philadelphia  convention 
was  the  proverbial  last  straw.  The  South- 
em  Democrats  did  not  transfer  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  Party,  but  apprtni- 
mately  1.000.000  Demoerato  voted  for  a 
third  ticket  and  the  electoral  votes  of  fo\ir 
Southern  States  were  east  for  that  ticket. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  votes  cast 
In  South  Carolina  were  cast  for  the  electors 
of  tbe  Democrstlc  Party  of  S3Uth  Carolina. 
Thoae  electors  were  directed  to  cast  their 
votes  for  the  SUtes'  righU  candidates.  Had 
all  of  the  Southern  SUtes  cast  their  votes 
for  that  ticket,  they  would  have  held  the 
balance  of  power  In  the  electoral  college. 

The  leaders  of  that  movement  failed  tn 
their  objective  but  the  DemoeraU  of  South 
Carolina  do  not  apologize  to  any  individual 
or  any  party  for  the  action  they  took  tn 
1M8. 

And  I  am  sure  I  express  the  views  of  the 
75  percent  of  the  voters  who  cast  their  bal- 
loto  for  the  SUtea'  righto  ticket  when  I  say 
that  today  they  have  respect  anQ  admiration 
for  the  cotvageous  men  and  women  who  led 
that  fight. 

Now  the  question  la.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  I  realize  that  In  the  Democratle  Party 
of  South  Carolina  there  are  many  persons 
who  feel  that  they  should  turn  to  the  Re- 
publican Party.  They  feel  that  way  because 
those  who  are  now  in  control  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party  have  deserted  the  funda- 
menUl  principles  of  our  party. 

I  have  said  that  I  hoped  the  South  would 
never  again  be  considered  in  the  bag  for  any 
political  party.  I  repeat  it  now.  I  do  not 
want  the  South  to  be  In  the  bag  for  the 
National  Democratic  Party,  nor  do  I  want  it 
to  be  considered  aa  in  the  bag  for  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

In  our  midst  there  are  some  who  have  the 
same  blind  loyalty  to  the  name  Republican 
that  others  have  for  the  name  Democrat. 
I  am  Interested  in  principles  and  not  ta 
party  labela.  I  want  to  know  what  U  in  the 
platfarm  of  the  Republican  Party  as  well  as 
the  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  1048  the  Republican  Party  platfarm 
contained  provisions  Just  as  objectionable  to 
the  Democrata  as  were  thoee  Included  in  the 
Democratic  platform.  I  object  Just  as  much 
to  the  Republican  platform  declaration  in 
favor  of  a  Federal  ^EPC  law  as  I  do  to  the 
declaration  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  South  Carolina 
Is  a  political  organization  esUbllshed  under 
the  laws  of  this  SUU.  It  ta  Independent  of 
any  national  pollUcal  organisation. 


In  tbe  general  election  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  thia 
SUU  are  free  to  vote  for  the  candidates  they 
prefer.  They  can  vote  in  November  for  the 
candidates  of  the  National  Democratic  Party, 
the  Republican  Party,  or  a  third  poUtical 
party. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  convention  will 
refrain  from  committing  itself  to  any  course 
in  the  general  election  until  another  meet- 
ing is  held  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
conventions  of  the  National  Democratic  and 
Republican  Partlea. 

I  think  this  convention  should  adopt  a 
resolution  giving  notice  that  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party  of  this  SUU  are 
not  bound  to  support  the  candidates  selected 
at  such  national  convention.  The  delegates 
should  be  directed  to  file  that  resolution 
with  the  credentials  committee  of  the  na- 
tional convention. 

It  U  right  that  this  should  t>e  done.  As 
the  law  of  this  State  granU  to  every  voter 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  candidates  he  pre- 
fers, no  delegste  to  a  national  convention 
has  the  authority  to  bind  the  voters  of  this 
State  to  any  course  of  action  in  the  general 
election. 

I  think  so,  too,  this  convention  should  in- 
struct the  SUte  executive  committee  to  nom- 
inate presldentU'  electors  only  after  the 
meeting  which  is  held  foUowlng  the  ad- 
Jo-imment  of  the  national  conventions. 
Then  the  conmilttee  can  name  electors  who 
are  in  accord  with  whatever  views  you  hold 
at  that  time. 

This  courte  of  action  would  leave  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention  entirely  free  to  de- 
termine what  they  will  do  after  they  know 
who  ar  J  the  candidates  of  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  for  what  they  stand;  who 
are  the  candidates  of  tbe  National  Repub- 
lican Party  and  for  what  they  stand. 

If  you  disapprove  of  both,  and  there  are 
political  organizations  of  other  SUtes  hold- 
ing views  similar  to  yours,  you  can  Instruct 
your  representatives  to  meet  with  those  of 
other  SUtes  and  you  can  then  determine 
your  course  of  action. 

Experience  has  Uught  that  there  must  be 
cooperation  between  the  States  of  the  South. 
Th?  organized  minorities  of  Northern  SUtes 
threatened  the  leaders  of  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  forced  those  leaders,  for 
political  reasons,  to  abandon  the  cardinal 
principle  of  SUtes'  rtghU.  They  abandoned 
that  principle  because  it  obstructed  them 
In  their  efforto  to  secure  Federal  legislation 
controlling  purely  local  problems  in  SUtes 
of  the  South.  Without  cooperation  we  can- 
not successfully  combat  tbe  atUcks  of  the 
organized  minorities  in  Northern  SUtes.  If 
we  act  in  concert  with  other  Southern  States 
on  these  questloiu  and  let  the  leaders  of 
both  political  parties  know  that  we  are  no 
longer  "in  the  bag"  of  any  political  party, 
we  will  no  longer  be  Ignored. 

My  hope  Is  that  we  can  find  it  possible  to 
aflUiato  with  the  National  Democratic  Party. 
That  is  the  political  house  of  our  fathera. 
We  want  to  return  to  that  now.  But  we 
ought  to  make  it  crystal  clear  we  will  not 
rettim  if  we  are  going  to  be  treated  as  step- 
children. 

Recently  some  of  the  present  Democratic 
leaders  have  been  quoted  as  saying  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  cannot  nominate  a 
resident  of  the  south  because  voters  in  the 
industrial  SUtes  of  the  East  will  not  vote 
for  a  southerner.  For  nearly  a  century 
southern  Democrata  have  consistently  voted 
for  presidential  candidates  residing  in  north- 
ern States.  If,  in  return  tor  our  loyalty  we 
are  always  to  receive  prejudice  instead  of 
sympathetic  consideratlcm.  It  Is  time  that 
we  knew  It. 

If  these  men  are  right.  It  means  that  the 
National  Democratic  Party  has  two  classes  of 
members  and  the  members  of  one  claaa.  be- 
cause of  the  placs  ot  their  birth,  are  not 


eligible  for  leadership.  I  want  no  such  sec- 
ond-class membership  in  any  political  party. 

However,  we  must  realize  that  a  few  per- 
sons do  not  speak  for  all  the  Democratic  or- 
ganizations of  the  various  SUtes.  That  mis- 
taken sUtement  made  by  a  few  political 
leaders  of  the  NtM^h  does  not  deter  me  from 
supporting  for  the  presidency  a  distin- 
guished son  of  the  South. 

He  served  as  governor  of  a  sovereign  SUte 
and  demonstrated  general  executive  ability. 
He'  has  served  as  a  United  SUtes  Senator 
and  has  shown  exceptional  capacity  and 
courage.  As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  having  charge  of  agrlcultxiral 
appropriations,  he  has  demonstrated  an  un- 
dersUnding  of  and  sympathy  with  the  agri- 
cultural problems  of  the  Nation.  He  has  al- 
ways been  fair  to  labor. 

As  chslrman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee he  has  supported  an  Intelligent  and 
adequate  military  program.  He  is  sound  in 
his  views  of  our  foreign  relations.  There  is 
nothing  provincial  about  his  thinking  on 
any  question.  He  is  respected  by  all  Demo- 
crata and  all  Republicans  In  the  Congress. 

As  President  he  would  put  an  end  to  the 
warfare  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress.  He  would  put  an  end'  to  corrup- 
tion in  high  office.  He  Is  as  clean  In  his 
private  life  as  he  Is  courageous  in  his  public 
life.  No  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  as 
well  qvLallfi^  as  Senator  RicHAao  B.  Rnsszu., 
of  Georgia. 

I  hope  this  convention  will  endorse  Dick 
Russell  for  President  and  Instruct  our  dele- 
gates at  Chicago  to  supp>ort  him. 

I  said  I  hoped  Russell  would  be  nominated 
for  President.  I  am  not  Interested  in  his 
nomination  for  Vice  President.  A  Vice  Pres- 
ident has  no  duty  to  perform  other  than  to 
preside  over  the  Senate.  He  can  vote  only  in 
case  of  a  tie  vote.  I  am  far  more  interested 
in  the  p.-lnciples  and  policies  of  a  political 
party  than  in  tbe  personality  of  a  candidate 
for  Vice  President. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  platform  pledging  the 
enactment  of  the  Brannan  farm  plan  or  so- 
cialized medicine.  I  am  particularly  op- 
posed to  a  compulsory  FEPC  by  Federal  leg- 
islation. That  misguided  proposal  affecto 
every  SUte  in  the  Union. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  efforto  of  the  United 
SUtes  Government  to  Uke  control  of  tbe 
schools  of  the  country.  This  Is  not  a  south- 
ern question.  In  17  SUtes  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colunxbia  the  races  are  segregated 
in  the  public  schools.  The  United  SUtes 
Supreme  Court  has  consistently  held  that 
auch  segregation  is  not  unconstitutional  pro- 
vided the  facilities  for  each  race  are  equal. 

Wc  must  admit  the  facilities  in  South  Car- 
olina are  not  equal.  In  my  inaugural  ad- 
dress I  declared  that  equal  facllitiea  should 
be  provided  because  it  is  right.  I  said  if 
anyone  wanted  another  reason,  that  it  was 
wise.  Coxirt  decisions  rendered  since  that 
time  confirm  my  Judgment. 

A  courageotis  legislature  In  timely  action 
adopted  a  school  progranx.  the  objective  of 
which  is  to  provide  eqtial  facilities.  In  good 
faith  that  program  is  being  carried  out.  Of 
the  flrst  910,900,000  allotted  for  school  build- 
ings, 76  percent  has  been  given  to  schools 
for  colored  children.  The  record  is  eqtially 
good  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

While  we  are  doing  this,  we  want  it  xinder- 
stood  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  United 
SUtes  Oovemment  interfering  with  our 
schools  and  by  legislation  or  by  interven- 
tion in  the  courto  endeavoring  to  set  aaide 
our  laws.  Our  SUU  constitution  provides 
that  the  races  shall  be  separate  In  our  public 
schools.  We  intend  to  uphold  that  provision 
ot  our  Constitution. 

As  long  as  parenU  are  forced  by  law  to 
send  their  children  to  school  for  a  good  part 
of  each  day,  those  parento  must  have  some> 
thing  to  say  about  the  schools  their  children 
are  forced  to  attend. 
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We  favor  adequate  appropciatlona  by  Con- 
frees  to  maintain  tbe  rearmament  program, 
but  Insist  that  the  Government  should  make 
greats  efforts  to  stop  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance In  that  program. 

We  favor  helping  our  allies  with  tbelr  mill- 
tary  programs  as  long  as  they  show  a  wllllng- 
neas  to  help  themeelyes. 

While  we  are  supporting  the  rearmament 
program  at  home  and  the  military  programs 
of  our  allies  abroid,  we  must  postpone  new 
nonmllltary  projects. 

We  must  abandon  any  plan  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
wcvld  until  we  have  made  seciire  their  free- 
dom, as  well  as  our  own  freedom. 

We  want  to  ivevent  fiu-ther  centralization 
of  power  In  Waahlngton.  We  want  relief 
from  oppressive  taxation. 

We  W9jit  to  be  assured  that  with  the  end- 
ing of  the  war  In  Korea  the  powers  granted 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  war  emer- 
gency will  be  returned  to  the  States  and  th« 
people. 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  things  for  which  we 
stand.  We  believe  In  them.  We  are  ready 
and  willing  to  fight  for  them. 


Global  Uaifom  TelcTisMin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  IMOUMA 

IN  THE  8KNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AvrU  17,  1952 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
nnanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  April  15,  1952, 
Issue  of  Television  Opportunities,  dealing 
with  global  uniform  television. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Unitid  Statis  Senato*  Hokis  E.  Cafxraxt 

DXCLABBS    TO*    GLOBAL    UNIVOBIC    TV    BaSZD 

OK   Provsn   Sttcckstul  Amcbicai*   Blbc- 

TBOmC    STANIMBOS arATCSMAW    AND    Elcc- 

TBONICS   PlONKn   COIfOaATDLATIS  jAPAIf   ro« 

WsBs    DccisioM — Hops    ajto    P«at    Othkb 
CouNTKias  Will  Adopt  Otm  Staitdards 

Washtwctow. — Senator  Homts  E.  Capehabt, 
Indiana,  Republican  senior  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  handling  all  communications, 
told  a  Television  Opportunities  reporter,  "I 
congratulate  Japan  for  Its  wise  decision  to 
adopt  our  standards.  I  hope  that  other 
countries  are  as  wise  as  Japan,  and  will  fol- 
low tbe  lead  of  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other 
countries." 

Senator  Capehakt  is  bo  novice  in  elec- 
tronics. The  company  he  founded  was  the 
first  to  make  an  electric  phonograph 
which  became  known  as  the  "daddy  of  the 
automatic  phonograph."  He  also  introduced 
innovations  Into  radio  manufacture  and 
selling  which  left  their  Imprint  on  the  In- 
dustry. A  lover  of  fine  music,  he  spared  no 
expense  to  advance  high  fidelity  in  radio  and 
phonograph  products. 

'^o  quxsnoN  m  a  nation's  icind" 
Declared  the  Senator.  "World  television 
should  b«  connected  to  the  American  elec- 
tronics system.  There  should  b«  no  ques- 
tion in  any  nation's  mind  as  to  the  adoption 
ct  our  standards. 

"W*  have  pakt  the  price  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will.  Television  supersedes  all 
other  schemes  to  promote  good  will.  Lan- 
guage  has  never  been  able  to  do  it.  Meitber 
has  radio.    Television  provides  sight,  and  the 


sense  of  sight  is  seven  times  stronger  in 
Impact  in  conveying  thoughts,  ideas,  msan- 
ingi,  and  helping  peoples  of  the  fraa  world 
to  think  In  pictures  where  tbe  spoken  word 
falls. 

"Even  when  I  was  Interested  In  manufac- 
turing radios  I  gave  considerable  attention 
to  televlslon-to-be.  realizing  the  full  poten- 
tials of  a  new  medium  which  would  enable 
people  to  learn  through  observation.  We 
all  know  that  seeing  Is  believing,  that  the 
picture  is  worth  pages  of  words. 

"We  have  wasted  a  lot  of  money  on  the 
Voice  of  America.  It  can  never  be  as  effective 
as  television  as  a  medium  for  message  and 
information.  Television  is  the  greatest  me- 
dium ever  created  for  communications.  The 
American  people  have  spent  more  than 
$4,000,000,000  in  the  piirchaae  of  sets,  as 
proof  of  their  confidence  In  our  standards." 

WOTJLO    RSLP    INUUSTKIZS 

The  Senator  stated  that  electronics  had 
reached  great  heights  with  television;  that 
global  luilform  standards  wo\ild  mean  a 
great  deal  to  our  industries  as  well  as  to 
the  indxistries  of  other  countries.  He  de- 
clared that  mass  production  through  stand- 
ardization would  assure  world-wide  use  of 
televisloii. 

Continued  the  Senator,  "Oui  entire  elec- 
tronics Industry  should  devote  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  energy  to  expoimding  universal 
television  based  on  single  world  standards — 
American  standards.  There  ahould  be  no 
selfishness  on  standardization. 

"We  commercialized  electricity  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  past  century.  There  were 
no  standards.  With  different  voltages  and 
cycles  In  most  countries,  tbe  electrical  uade 
suffered,  and  were  up  against  tremendous 
obstacles  spawning  InnvmMrabls  gadgets 
which,  to  this  day.  have  only  InUnslfted 
those  obstacles,  making  standardisation  al- 
most impossible. 

"OAaoLzifa  roe  ohx-maks  cas 

*Tt  would  be  suicide  for  nations  not  to 
adopt  a  uniform  standard  of  television.  In 
standardizing,  they  produce  a  vehicle  which 
can  show  the  workings  of  democracy  to  mem- 
bers of  the  free  nations.  It  will  ensble  all 
nations  to  understand  each  other.  People 
of  the  United  States  would  learn  about  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  wherever  the  standard 
system  reaches.  We  could  have  teletravel- 
ogues  every  night  in  our  homes. 

"It  would  be  as  slUy  not  to  adopt  standards 
as  to  make  gasoline  to  operate  in  only  one 
make  of  car." 

Concluded  Senator  Capkhabt.  "Tf  otir  Gov- 
ernment would  devote  more  time  and  money 
to  f^u-therlng  global  television  on  a  single 
standard,  it  would  aid  other  peoples  to  un- 
derstand the  workings  of  our  democracy. 
This  is  the  common  sense  attitude." 

"Halt  Global  ELSCTBoiCAoirKTic  ruewiiBiUM." 
Dm.  Wilson  CostrroN,  Apuiwiaaiua. 
Uniteo  Statxs  Imtkbnational  iNPoeicATioir 
AoxiNisTaATioM— crm  Nkzd  roR  One- 
World  TV  STAMDsaaa  Bean)  on  amzbican 
Slkctbomics  AcMievanKirre — Srazssxs  Kou- 
cationai.  advamtaobs  or  UmviBSAi.  tblx- 

VISION 

(By  Lawrence  Levey) 

In  an  exclusive  interview  for  Television 
Opportunities,  Dr.  Wilson  Compton.  widely 
known  educator,  presently  Administrator  of 
the  United  States  International  Information 
Administration,  Department  of  State,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  electronics  represent- 
atives of  free-world  nations  would  reach  ac- 
cord on  single-world  TV  standards.  He  also 
hoped  that  delegates  to  the  International 
Advisory  Committee  on  Television,  meeting 
in  Stockholm.  Sweden,  in  May  1952,  would 
see  the  advisability  of  recommending  stand- 
ards which  have  proven  successful  In 
America. 

Declared  Dr.  Ooaptoa:  'n%ere  to  a  poasl- 
billty,  in  the  International  field  of  electron- 


tes,  which  inehKtes  the  vttal  medtam  of  tel*. 
vision,  of  tbe  whole  thing  developing  into 
gigantic  eieetramagnetlc  confusion,  if  our 
well-proven  American  technical  standarda 
are  not  adopted." 

Dr.  Compton  is  a  former  profeaaor  of  eeo> 
nomlcs  and  political  science;  former  presi- 
dent. State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 
Waah.;  author  of  several  books  on  eeo* 
nomlcs;  member  of  United  Statee  Bducatlatt 
Commission  to  Jspan,  1940:  recipient  In  1997 
of  American  Trade  Aseoclatlon  Executive's 
MedaL 

BASIS    AND    aSASON    AMPLS 

He  is  convinced  that  America's  extensive 
experience  In  all  branches  of  electronics  is 
suffldent  basis  and  reason  for  world  adop- 
tion of  our  standards. 

Since  the  advent  of  television  In  the  United 
States,  about  5  years  ago.  more  than  17,000.. 
000  receivers  have  been  sold,  serving  85.000,- 
000  people.  Popular  acceptance  of  the  new 
medium,  with  its  hlgh-quallty  standards  la 
transmission  and  reception,  prompted  build- 
ing microwave  towers  stretching  3,000  miles 
from  coast  to  coast,  branching  off  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  cover  northern  and  south- 
em  parts  of  the  country,  to  serve  additional 
millions  of  people.  The  network,  a  com- 
bination of  coaxial  cable  and  microwave,  was 
built  by  the  American  Telephone  A  Tele- 
graph Co .  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,000,  with  tens 
of  mlUions  more  to  be  spent  for  complete 
country  coverage,  with  links  to  f^wf^f^  an4 
Mexico. 

Latest  sutlstlcs  furnished  by  tbe  A.  T.  *  T. 
show  that  since  1046  channel  miles  of  inters 
city  television  faculties  have  Jumped  frooa 
476  miles  to  28.500  miles  in  1»62:  with  Bell 
System  network  television  service  availsMe 
to  4  dUcs  (l»4e).  spreading  to  06  eltlee  ta 
1»52. 

Last  summer,  at  tbe  opening  of  tbe  tTSf 
contiaeotal  oetwork  which  alao  serves  tb« 
purpose  of  telephony  and  Ulcgraphy,  Ule- 
▼isUm  s%nals  transmitted  from  coast  to  coast 
appeeeed  with  clarity  and  definition  that 
sstOMbded  viewers  more  than  tjOOO  mllsa 
asray,  Implanting  in  minds,  for  all  time,  tbe 
truth  that  the  United  SUtes  electronics  in- 
dustry had  fxilflUed  lu  pledge  to  the  Amsrl- 
can  public  to  fiu-nlsh  the  best  In  electnmles. 

nrmvBusM  MATRnv-wm 

If  system  and  performance  were  top-fUght. 
then  public  enthusiasm  rose  even  higher 
throughout  the  country,  at  wltneaaing  on 
millions  of  sets  signing  of  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  in  San  Francisco. 

Further,  the  electronics  industry,  wltfe 
scores  of  sclentlsU  incessantly  working  om 
improvemenu  and  know-how,  for  the  pres- 
ent and  fut\u^,  has  produced  a  cornucopia 
of  electronics  knowledge,  ready  to  flow  to  all 
parts  of  the  free  world,  for  the  benefit  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  seeking  ways 
and  means  to  rise  above  their  economle 
status. 

Primarily  a  distinguished  educator.  Dr. 
Compton  views  universal  television  as  a 
great  force  for  Instlllin?  democracy  In  minds 
and  hearts  of  aU  peoples.  He  says.  "If  steps 
are  taken  to  establish  proper  standarda— 
and,  surely,  there  U  enough  wit  and  wisdom 
in  the  world  to  bring  about  uniformity- 
problems  affecting  global  televtolon.  now  and 
in  the  future,  cannot  exist. 

"The  aU  round  savings  that  will  accrue 
from  uniform  standards  wlU  be  to  the  bene- 
fit of  people  throvighout  the  free  world;  will 
help  strengthen  NATO  countries,  those  ad- 
jacent; bolster  defense,  bring  alUee  closer, 
help  a  nation's  economy,  spur  desire  for  self- 
betterment,  alleviate  the  blight  of  Ullteracy; 
aid.  through  education  and  information,  to 
raise  standards  of  living  of  peoplee  who  need 
guidance  from  American  techniques  and 
know-how." 

Taurvmiow  DissnczNAnNo  orvoaiSAnoN 

Continued  Dr.  Compton.  "Ifaturally.  1  con- 
sider television  as  a  medium  for  education 
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and  the  dissemination  of  information.  The 
possibilities  are  tremendous.  It  should  be 
borne  In  mind  that.  In  some  places,  we  are 
dealing  with  illiterate  popxUations  deprived 
of  opportunities  to  read,  or  even  to  learn  to 
read. 

"Yet.  thses  people  are  capable  of  under- 
standing pictures,  of  Imitating  simple  tech- 
niques, of  acquirlnf  simple  know-bow.  of 
being  impressed  by  visual  means  calculated 
to  benefit  them  economically,  physically,  cul- 
turally. 

"Audio-visual  techniques  were  developed 
and  utilised  in  motion  pictures.  Television, 
with  incomparable  faculty  of  simultaneity 
and  immediacy,  can  bring  education  and 
Information  at  almost  tbe  speed  of  light  to 
peoples  in  tbe  most  InacceBaible  places,  by 
means  of  large  screens  located  in  public 
squares  where  people  gather. 

"The  Ume-eavlng  poeslbilltles  of  television 
sre  also  of  import.  A  single  information 
program  can  reach  mlUions  of  people  slmxil- 
taneously.  In  times  of  local  or  national 
emergency,  tbe  television  screen  becomes  an 
all -Important  public  tool— one  capable  of 
rendering  incalculable  services  to  the  pop- 
uteee." 

vnxtbd  eraTsa  raa  awaaa  m  BLactaomoa 

Otber  servloes.  besides  televtolon.  are  poa- 
slble  once  world  standards  are  based  on  ours. 
Telephony,  telegraphy,  facsimile,  other 
pbsses  of  telecommunications,  can  be  co- 
ordinated to  render  unified  aarvtoes  also  of 
vital  importance  to  the  free  world. 

Asked  as  to  whether  tbe  Voice  of  AoMrlca. 
which  Is  under  Dr.  Ootnpton's  Jurisdiction, 
will  sdopt  television  for  international  in- 
fOiBatlaa  purposes,  be  replied.  "Before  long. 
w  hope  to  develop  the  televtolon  posslbUltlee 
of  the  Voice  of  America — and  do  it  tbor- 
ougbly.  We  would  like  to  see  it  explored. 
IntcmatlooaUy.  to  iU  fullest  potentiaL'* 

Be  reiterated  that  tbe  United  SUtee  to  far 
ahead  of  otber  countries  in  all  tnancbes  of 
electronics:  that  no  nation  can  sxirpass  us. 

And.  be  concluded.  "We  hope  to  bold  that 
Isadersblp." 


n«  Great  Lakes-St.  La 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


IN  TRK  8SN ATS  OP  TBX  UWH'BU  STAIVS 
Thur»daw.  AprU  17,  If 52 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  statement  with  regard  to  % 
trip  which  I  recently  made  to  the  north-^ 
em  New  York -Ontario  area  to  visit  the 
site  of  many  of  the  Tital  installations  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  seaway. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  statement  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  OONCKESSIOHAL  RSCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoas,  as  follows: 

A  Vtsrr  TO  thx  Nocth  Cotnrtar 
<Statement  by  Senator  Wnxr) 

On  Saturday,  April  5,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  an  area  of  our  coimtry 
which,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  my 
pleastve  to  see  very  much  of  in  recent  years. 
and  which  I  tremendously  enjoyed  revisiting. 

It  was  almost  like  a  homeoomlng  to  see 
the  good  folks  both  on  the  northern  New 
York  slds  of  the  Canadian  border  and  oa 
the  Canadian  side.  Like  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin,  it  is  a  great  dairy  region  up  there, 
and,  like  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  there  has 
been  magnificent  support  down  through  tbe 


years  of  tbe  ddal-purpoee  St.  Lawrence  navi- 
gation and  power  project. 

Ify  host  was  the  Northern  New  York  Con« 
ference  of  Mayors,  a  newly  formed  organlaa- 
tlon  designed  to  look  after  tbe  needs  of  that 
great  area  of  our  Nation. 

Arrangemento  for  the  trip  had  been  made 
by  the  Oreat  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Association, 
which  has  spearheaded  the  drive  for  the  dual- 
purpose  seaway  down  through  the  yeara.  Tbe 
Honorable  Julius  H.  Barnes  to  honcrary  chair- 
man, and  Ux.  Lewto  O.  Castle  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  conunittee  of  thU  fine  group. 

I  arrived  In  Massena  on  Sattirday  morn- 
ing and  there  boarded  a  b\]s  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  touring  party.  During  the  course 
of  the  tour  the  altes  along  the  way  were 
descrtbed  by  Ifr.  WUliam  Field,  city  councU- 
man  of  Watertown.  who  had  prepared  a  splen- 
did booklet  describing  each  of  the  important 
locations  of  the  hydroelectric  and  canal 
works. 

OIONTrABIXS  m  PABTT 

In  tbe  bus  that  morning  were  tbe  mayor 
of  liassena,  Stowell  Foumia;  the  preaident  of 
tbe  Ifassena  Chsonber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Paul 
Crouch:  State  Assemblyman  Allen  P.  Sill,  of 
Massena;  the  mayor  of  Ogdensburg,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert P.  McDonald:  the  president  of  the  Ogdens- 
burg Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Donald  A. 
Himter:  Mr.  John  O.  Ward,  of  Ogd'-nsburg. 
chairman  of  the  Ogc'ensburg  Chamber  sea- 
way committee:  tbe  mayor  of  Watertown. 
Mr.  John  Newman;  Lawrence  R.  Ormlston. 
dty  councilman  of  Watertown;  Mr.  F.  Hugb 
Burna.  of  tbe  Great  Lakes-St.  Lswrence  Asso- 
ciation. 

Also  Thomas  J.  Fay,  chairman  of  the  Mas- 
sena Seaway  Committee;  Dr.  R.  A.  Naton. 
supervisor.  Massena;  Mr.  F.  B.  Burns,  exalted 
ruler,  Ogdensburg  BPOB  Lodge  No.  772;  Hon. 
Sugene  Tlmmlns.  mayor  of  Malone.  N.  Y. 

Plus  Franklin  R.  Uttle.  published  of  the 
Ogdensburg  Republican  Jotvnal;  Fred  O. 
Saton,  editor  of  that  paper;  John  B.  Johnson, 
publisher  of  tbe  Watertown  Daily  Times; 
and  William  B.  Pearson,  reporter  for  that 
paper. 

Our  btis  took  us  from  Massena  on  the 
American  side  to  Cornwall  on  the  Canadian 
side,  where  otir  host  st  s  noon  luncheon  waa 
Mayor  Horowita.  of  Cornwall.  Dvuing  the 
day.  I  might  add.  we  were  happy  to  have  on 
tbe  tour  with  us  Mayor  Fred  Reynolds,  of 
Brockvllle.  and  Maylor  Burt  McAuley.  of 
Preecott.  Canada. 

tTWOT^S  ST   HON.  LIONXL  C'HXVaiSa 

At  the  luncheon  we  were  privileged  to  hava 
as  speaker  the  Honorable  Lionel  Chevrier, 
Canadian  MinUter  of  Transpcvt.  Mlntoter 
Chevrier  spoke  to  us  of  the  deep  devotion  of 
bis  Government  and  hto  people  to  the  idea  of 
Joint  Canadian-United  Statee  fulfillment  of 
the  navigation  and  power  worlcs. 

At  the  same  time  he  spoke  with  the  char- 
acteristic frankness  ard  forthrlghtness  which 
we  have  come  to  associate  with  our  good 
friends  to  tha  north.  He  stated  very  defi- 
nitely that  Canada  to  not  bluffing  In  her  in- 
tention to  go  it  alone  on  the  seaway  project 
if  we  in  the  Congress  unfortunately  do  not 
give  approval  thto  year. 

ssiOTes  or  M.  a.  BaNBUAsr 
Hto  address  was  preceded  by  comments  of 
Dr.  N.  R.  Daniellan,  able  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  tbe  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Asso- 
ciation, who  described  very  carefully  and 
realtotlcally  the  legislative  situation  facing 
us  in  the  Congress  and  who  outlined  the 
various  steps  which  will  have  to  be  taken. 

Dr.  Danlelton  |X)lnted  out  that  we  are 
closer  to  the  seaway  objective  than  ever  be- 
fore and  tliat  there  to  every  reason  for  en- 
couragement and  confidence. 

At  the  same  time  be  pointed  out  tliat  it  to 
Important  that  both  Canadian  and  United 
States  offlclato  very  carefully  anticipate  the 
various  steps  which  may  be  necessary  if  the 
Canadian-United  States  Joint  enterprise  may 
not  l>e  carried  out  and  if  it  proves  necessary 
for  Canada  to  complete  the  navigation  work 


and  for  tbe  State  of  New  York  and  tbe  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  complete  the  hydro 
project. 

Dr.  Dantellan  pointed  out  that  it  was  im- 
portant that  oomplete  engineering  plans  be 
recMly  for  such  an  eventuality  for  both  phasee 
of  the  iKoJect. 

There  was  complete  unanimity  at  tbe 
luncheon  as  there  was  throughout  the  day 
on  the  vugency  of  Canadian -United  States 
Joint  action. 

Following  the  luncheon  we  proceeded  by 
bus  40  miles  down  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
border  as  we  anticipated  the  Important  en- 
gineering works  to  be  erected  along  that  area. 
At  3  p.  m.  that  day  we  arrived  at  tbe  county 
building  at  Ogdensburg,  where  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  speak  on  the  seaway  fight. 

I  was  followed  by  the  Honorable  George 
Pulford,  member  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, who,  I  must  say.  won  my  heart  initially 
becaxise  hto  mother  was  bom  in  Wisconsin, 
but  basically  because  he  spoke  so  keenly  and 
ao  well  on  the  subject  of  Canadian -United 
States  cooperation. 

CANADA'S  aaiORT  VISCAX.  STrTTATIOir 

I  had  pointed  out  in  my  address  that  the 
Canadian  Treasury  once  more  has  shown  a 
surplus.  I  should  now  like  to  make  Just  a 
brief  reference  to  the  amasing  financial 
situation  of  that  country. 

For  the  sixth  stKxessive  year  it  has  shown 
a  surplus.  The  debt  of  Canada  has  been  re- 
duced during  the  last  6  years  by  $2300.000,- 
000.  Tbe  Canadian  dollar  actually  has  been 
selling  at  $1.02  or  $1.03  of  our  American 
money.  On  April  8  the  Canadian  Financial 
Mlntoter.  Douglas  C.  Abbott,  laid  before  Par- 
liament a  balanced  budget  which  included  a 
considerable  amount  of  tax  reduction  on 
both  Income  levies  and  excise  levies. 

While  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  aU 
these  Canadian  actions  have  been  without 
controversy  (actually  there  has  been  strong 
debate  on  the  surplus),  still  from  thto  side 
of  the  Ixjrder  these  Canadian  actions  have 
proven  quite  an  inspiration. 

During  my  address  I  had  spoken  of  the 
great  frontter  of  opportunity  opening  up  In 
Canada  and  had  stated  that  it  to  fortunate 
indeed  that  the  statesmanship  of  our  neigh- 
bor baa  been  more  than  adeqxuite  to  its  tre- 
mendous responsibilities.  I  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Canada,  with  less  than  one-tenth  of 
our  population,  has  risen  to  one  of  the  major 
nations  of  tbe  earth,  contributing  mightily 
to  the  political,  military,  and  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  entire  Western  World. 

Mr.  Fulford  in  hto  response  very  gracionsly 
acknowledged  my  tribute  to  Canada,  her 
leaders  and  people. 

FBOJXCT   IttTST  COKX  TO  PASS 

As  I  review  that  fine  day,  I  feel  anew  the 
profound  thrill  of  visiting  the  north  coun- 
try. It  to  quite  clear  that  it  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  a  tremendoiu  new  economic 
development  because  of  the  seaway  naviga- 
tion and  power  project. 

The  people  of  that  area  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  have  been  exceedingly  patient.  They 
have  asked  naught  but  the  opportunity  to 
complete  thto  mighty  project  for  the  t>eneflt 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  I  trust  that  we  in 
the  Congress  will  not  once  more  disappoint 
them. 

If  per  chance,  it  ahould  come  about  that 
the  Congress  should  not  approve  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  27  (X-  its  equivalent,  I  trust  that 
no  legal  or  other  ot>stacle  will  be  set  in  the 
way  of  the  people  of  that  area  toward  com- 
pletion of  thto  objective.  However,  I  funda- 
mentally hope  that  we  can  pass  the  con- 
gressional legislation.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 27. 

PBABSOM-TaTTMAN  AGtXXMSKT 

On  Monday,  April  14,  President  TToman 
and  Lester  P.  Pearson,  Foreign  Minister  of 
Canada,  reached  an  informal  agreement  at 
the  White  Bouse  with  regard  to  procedure 
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for  expediting  action.  It  mm  decided  that 
botb  cotmtrlM  will  now  apidy  Jointly  to  th* 
International  Joint  Commlselon  for  pennl»» 
tian  to  cbange  tbe  watar  level  at  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  In  connection  wltb  tbe  power 
development  aspect  of  tbe  seaway  project. 

Foreign  Minister  Pearson  reemphaalsed 
Canada's  determination  to  go  abead  a«  rap- 
idly as  possible  wltb  construction  of  tbe  sea- 
way and  power  phases, 

CONCLUSION 

But  we  in  the  Congress  will  press  anew 
for  the  two-nation-dual-purpose  legislation. 
I  know  of  all  tbe  many  obstacles  wblcb  still 
face  us.  I  know  tbat  we  still  have  an  up- 
hill fight  In  both  tbe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  but  I  know  tbat  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  this  dual-purpoee-two-na- 
tion  project,  and  thax  this  project  must  come 
into  being. 

I  know  that  the  well-organized,  well-fl- 
Baneed  opposition  has  continued  to  raise 
clouds  of  fear,  of  anxiety  over  the  project; 
that  they  have  continued  to  txim  out  all 
sorts  of  phony  arguments — far  faster  than 
we  can  attenapt  to  denwllah  those  arguments. 
But  I  hope  and  trust  tbat  we  will  be  able 
to  gainsay  their  efforts  and  carry  through 
to  victory. 


United  SUtes  Fordfo  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AuuaiCA 

Df  THB  SENATB  OF  THB  DNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  17,  1952 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoan  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Hugh  O.  Grant, 
former  United  states  Minister  to  Al- 
bania and  Thailand,  delivered  recently 
at  the  nineteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Southern  Cemetery  Association,  at 
Augusta.  Qa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  f(^ows: 


I  am  sore  yon  win  understand  from  a  brief 
account  of  my  experiences  overseas  as  an 
^awlcan  diplomatic  officer  representing  my 
Government  In  two  small  countries  of  the 
world.  Albania  in  Europe  and  Thailand  In 
tbe  Orient,  why  I  bate  mlUtary  aggression. 
I  have  seen  It  and  felt  Its  impact.  I  know 
what  It  means  to  the  victims. 

Now,  we  have  here  in  tbe  United  States  m 
Uhlted  Nations  organisation  financed  largely 
by  this  country.     We  pay  38.92  percent  of  tbe 
cost  of  tbe  organisations  altho\igh  some  60 
nations  bold  membership.     The  United  Na- 
tions was  organized  at  San  Francisco  to  pre- 
vent   another   world   conflagration   such   as 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n.     Noble  senti- 
msnts  were  expressed  during  the  days  of  or- 
ganlaatlon.     Here    was    the    answer    to    the 
question  of  peace  or  war.    Here  the  solution. 
Some    bad    their    doubts.     I    remember    an 
hour's  conversation  tbat  I  had  In  San  rran- 
cleeo  with  the  late  Jan  Masaryk,  son  of  tbe 
founder  of  the  Republic  of  Caechoslovakla 
and  at  that  time  the  Czech  Foreign  Minister 
and  delegate  to  tbe  United  Nations.     Masa- 
ryk said  to  me,  "Mr.  Orant,  unless  the  great 
powers  work  together  for  peace,  therell  be 
no  peace  through   a  United   Nations."    Ha 
named   the  United   States,  Russia,  Britain, 
France,  and  caUna  as  tbe  great  powers.     He 
regarded  the  small  nations  as  just  hangers- 
on.    About   a   year   later   Masaryk 's   broken 
body  was  found  below  bis  office  window  in 
Prague — auiclde.  or  the  victim  of  murder. 


Wril,  what  has  happened?  Has  the  United 
Nations  brought  peace?  You  know  the  an« 
■wer.  They  call  the  present  conflict  the 
cold  war,  but  it's  pretty  hot  for  us  in  spots 
here  and  there  and  It's  taking  a  lot  of  sweat 
and  tears  here  at  home  and  much  blood  in 
Korea  to  cany  on  this  war.  Tou  know  what 
happened  In  Korea.  How  President  Truman 
gave  tbe  word  to  plxuige  In  there  nearly  a 
years  ago  without  tbe  sanction  of  Congress 
after  we  had  withdrawn  our  Army  from 
South  Korea  and  left  the  door  wide  open  for 
tbe  North  Korean  Communists— against  the 
advice  of  such  expert  witnesses  as  General 
Wedemesrer.  Tou  have  heard  something  of 
the  hurried  action  of  our  State  Department 
in  attempting  to  line  up  tbe  United  Nations 
In  a  collective  move  against  tbe  North  Ko- 
rean aggressors.  Was  real  collective  action 
achieved?  Of  the  00  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations.  18  countries  have  made 
token  contributions — roughly,  some  38.000 
soldiers  and  some  small  equipment.  Our 
heavy  American  casualty  list  of  more  than 
108,000  men  tells  tbe  story  of  ova  major  con- 
tribution In  tbe  Korean  war.  It  has  been 
our  war  against  tbe  Communists  of  Nortb 
Korea  and  China  and  against  tbe  Biisslans. 
fellow  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
background  and  yet  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  are  calling  the  tvara.  dictat- 
ing the  poUcles  for  tbe  conduct  of  tbat  war 
which  we  are  fighting. 

Our  principal  United  Nations  ally.  Great 
Britain,  played  a  major  role  In  the  dismissal 
of  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  from  all  of  bis 
Important  conunands  in  tbe  Far  East.    Mac- 
Arthxir  was  sacrificed  in  order  that  Britain 
could  have  her  way  In  continuing  ber  recog- 
nition of  Red  China  and  ber  trade  in  tbe 
Par  Bast.    It  has  ever  been  this  way  with 
Britain.    Trade  Is  paramount  always.    I  saw 
plenty  of  evidence  of   that   policy  out  In 
Thailand  where  tbe  British  Minister,  an  eld- 
erly career  ofllcer,  gave  the  green  light  to  the 
Siamese  to  go  ahead  and  collaborate  with 
the    Japanese    in    their    aggression    against 
Iiulocblna.  on  tbe  eve  of  tbe  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific.    So  today  we  find  o\ir  major  Ground 
Forces  pinned  down  in  Korea  in  a  stalemated 
war  which  may  continue  for  months  or  even 
years.    It  Is  our  war,  but  we  are  not  direct- 
ing it.    Although   Congress   never   declared 
this  war.  It  has  poured  out  bUllocs  of  Amer- 
ican dollars  to  pay  for  It.     According  to  ad« 
dltlonal  official  statistics  wblcb  I  have  re- 
ceived recently,  the  total  sum  of  $250,000,000 
Is  estimated  as  tbe  required  stmi  for  Korean 
rebablUtatlon  ptirpoaes  alone  for  a  12-month 
period.     Of  this  sum  the  United  States  will 
pay  8183.500,000.     According  to  tbe  figures 
which  I  have.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  has  estimated   tbat  the  total  destruc- 
tion in  tbe  attempt  to  stop  the  aggression 
In    Korea    will    amount    to    83,000,000,000. 
Of  course,  we  will  have  to  pay  most  of  tbat. 
And  I  am  Jxist  wondering  if  when  we  dump 
tbat  money  and  equipment  over  there,  how 
much  of  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists.     Those  Reds  are  pretty 
tricky    and    clever,    as    they    have    demon- 
strated during  tbe  past  8  months  of  truce 
talking.     We've   been   talked   right   off   the 
boards. 

My  friends,  you  who  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling,  I  aak  in  all  seriousness, 
what  price  this  business  of  stopping  aggres- 
sion? Really,  tbe  potentlallUee  are  stag- 
gering, especially  when  one  considers  that 
the  Preaident  of  the  United  SUtes  some 
months  ago  annotmced  to  the  world  that  this 
Nation,  as  a  memtier  of  the  United  Nations, 
was  ready  to  move  in  to  stop  aggression  any- 
where it  may  crop  up  In  the  world.  I  am 
Informed  that  the  United  States  is  now  ac- 
tually pledged  to  defend  some  40  countries  in 
case  of  attack  by  an  aggressor.  Do  our  po- 
litical and  military  leaders  have  some  sort 
of  secret  assurance  from  feUow  members  of 
the  United  Nations  that  they  will  join  up 
wholeheartedly  in  such  imdertaklngs?    Of 


course  not.  Just  take  another  look  at  the 
Korean  debacle  in  collecttve  actlan.  Ob,  no. 
Our  allies  would  follow  the  same  pattern  at 
letting  benevolent  Uncle  Sam  do  It.  And 
why  not?  Hasnt  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States,  backed  by  his  Secretary  of  State.  In- 
dicated that  we  wUl  take  the  lead  in  this 
bxisineas  of  stopping  aggression?  Arent  we 
tbe  recognised  leader  of  the  world  today? 
Tou  people  are  familiar  wltb  the  principle* 
qf  good  salesmanship.  Tou*ve  seen  the  care- 
less fellow  who,  enthusiastically  goes  out  and 
offers  more  and  better  goods  than  he  can 
produce  when  the  sho'»dowu  comes. 

Nbw,  If  I  am  any  Judge  of  our  position  la 
international  affairs  today,  I  would  say  we 
have  had  some  bad  salesmanship — we  are 
oversold.  In  plain  Sngllsb  we've  bitten  off 
more  than  we  can  chew.  As  I  recall,  it  was 
the  distinguished  World  War  II  soldier.  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley.  Chairman  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  wbo  told  Senator  Rttsssxx's  Armed 
8ei  flees  Committee  in  the  MacArthiir  hear- 
ings last  stimmer  that  he  feared  we  had  made 
more  diplomatic  commitments  than  we  could 
fulflli  mintarlly. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  tbe  situation. 
Here  we  are  fighting  a  full  scale  war  in  Korea 
with  two  groups  of  Communists  who  are  not 
members  of  tbe  United  Natksis,  the  Mcrth 
Koreans  and  tbe  rtilnass  Reds,  and  behind 
tbe  scenes  we  an  also  flgbtlng  tbe  master 
group  of  Oommtmlats.  the  Russian  Soviets, 
who  are  our  fellow  members  in  tbe  United 
Nations.     We  back  the  Chinese  MaUonalUts 
holed  up  on  tbe  laland  of  Fusmusa.  after 
deeertlng  our  World  War  n  ally,  Chiang  Kai- 
ahek.  while  Britain  backs  tbe  Chinese  Rede. 
At  the  same  time  we  back  the  Japanese,  our 
recent  enemies,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  an  effort  to  liold  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Par  Bast  against  tbe  Rusalana, 
oiv  feUows  In  the  United  Matlona.     Mean- 
wbUe,  to  appease  and  go  along  with  our  chief 
ally,  Britain,  in  its  friendly  attitude  toward 
Communist  China,  we  relieve  from  Ills  im- 
portant Job  our  Supu-eme  Commander  In  the 
Far  Bast  who  was  largely  responsible  for  re- 
organising Japan  and  holding  tbe  Russian 
Communists  in  check  there.    Farther  to  the 
south  in  Asia,  we  back  our  wartime  enemy, 
the  Prtme  Minister  of  Thlaland.  Plbul  Song- 
gram,  with  whom  I  had  some  dealings  while 
serving  out  tliere  as  tbe  American  Minister 
on  the  eve  of  the  war  with  Japan.    We  are 
very  chummy  wltb  Premier  Pibul  Songgram 
who  now  pretends  to  be  our  warm  friend. 
We  have  a  mUltary  mission  there  and  we  are 
furnishing   oxir  farmer   enemy   with    arms 
and  munitions,  while  at  the  saase  time  we 
are  extending  enormoiis  aid  to  tlie  French 
in  Indochina  whom  the  Thai  Prime  Minister 
was  flgbtlng  in  collaboration  wltb  the  Japa- 
nese only  a  few  short  years  ago.     Already, 
wltb  the  ratification  of  tbe  Japanese  Peace 
Tteatty  by  tbe  United  States  there  are  rumb- 
lings of  possible  frlendiy  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  Japan  with  Russia  and  Red  China. 
Meanwhile,  our  army  of  occupation  remains 
In  Japan  to  protect  the  Japanese  from  tbe 
Russians. 

Over  in  India,  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  Its  teeming  pop\:l8tlon.  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  has  been  flirting  with  the 
Communlsu.  A  few  months  ago  we  sent 
an  enormous  shipment  of  wheat  to  help  the 
starving  Indiana.  We  also  bavn  an  agree- 
nient  with  India  to  spend  some  $52,000,000 
In  teclinical  assistance  under  President  Tru- 
man's point  4  program.  And  recently  our  new 
Ambassador  to  India,  Mr.  Chester  Bowles, 
after  making  a  flying  trip  to  New  Delhi  to' 
present  bis  credenUals,  came  back  to  Waah- 
Ington  and  told  us  that  "all  Asia  may  be 
liretrlevably  lost  if  India  falls  to  the  Com- 
munists." and.  therefore,  we  should  send  a 
billion  dollars  to  IndU  for  economic  aid  to 
help  India  "Tn  ito  flgbt  for  democracy"  X 
would  like  to  sit  down  with  Ambassador 
Bowies  and  ask  him  seme  questions  about 
India  going  democraUc.    And  Mrs.  Kleanor 
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Boosevelt  has  bsea  touring  India  on  a  sort 
at  good-win  tour  apparently.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
was  quoted  as  having  asked  tbe  Tndians  to 
■bow  patience  and  understanding,  while 
she  and  others  tried  to  make  Americans 
rssllas  that  "the  problem  of  one-world  areas 
Is  the  problem  of  alL" 

Well,  speaking  of  this  one- world  idea  which 
beg&n  to  inflato  about  the  time  tbe  lata 
Wendell  Wllkle  was  out  ballybooing  fcr  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination  back  in 
liMO,  Mrs.  Boosevelt  la  only  one  of  a  con- 
siderable group  that  would  make  the  world 
over  into  one  pattern  with  the  aid  of  Ameri- 
can doUara.  Tntn  my  pereonal  observations 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  while  serving 
my  Govemnoent.  I  am  convinced  that,  despita 
poverty  and  retardation  in  economic  devel- 
opment in  certain  backward  areas,  aooord- 
ing  to  our  American  standards,  most  of  theee 
paople  have  no  desire  to  be  made  over.  Tliey 
want  to  retain  their  customs,  some  of  wlilch 
may  appear  primitive  and  out  of  data  to 
us.  and  foUow  their  own  way  of  life.  Most 
of  the  people  of  theee  so-called  beckward 
areas  of  tbe  world  take  a  very  long-range 
view  of  life.  Tbey  think,  as  tlie  sturdy  and 
patriotic  Albanians  do,  in  terms  of  hundreds 
of  years.  If  given  tbelr  individual  freedom 
of  action  and  their  national  sovereignty. 
they'U  work  tilings  out  for  themselves  in 
the  long  run.  Tbe  early  and  sturdy  pioneers 
Of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  wrought  miracles 
out  of  the  hardest  of  times  and  experiences. 
Tbe  people  of  tbe  South,  defeated  and  under 
military  dictatorship  after  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  came  through  tbe  horrors  of 
reconstruction  and  pulled  themselves  out  of 
the  mire  of  poverty  and  distress  without 
any  outside  help. 

If  a  h»'p"^  hand  Is  needed,  it  should  not 
be  in  the  form  of  Government  aid.  as  pro- 
vided in  Tillman's  point  4  program  with  po- 
litical strings  attached,  tnit  through  privata 
phllanthrophy  as  it  used  to  be.  I  saw  that 
pl^n  working  with  admirable  stux«ss  out  in 
Alb»"U  through  the  American  Near  Bast 
Foundation  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

But  our  superintemational  salesmen  are 
actually  »?^gg<"g  eountrtee  to  take  our 
money.  A  few  weeks  ago.  as  you  may  have 
read  in  the  papers  or  heard  over  the  radio. 
Dr.  Henry  Bennett,  the  administrator  of  our 
point  4  aasistsnoe  program  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  while  fly- 
ing to  Iran.  His  mission,  according  to  the 
press  reports,  was  to  try  to  persuade  Prime 
Minister  Moesadegh  to  accept  a  gift  of  some 
twenty-five  million  American  dollars.  But 
Dr.  Moesadegh.  who  is  a  clever  man  even 
thoxigh  he  does  faint  and  weep  on  certain 
public  occasions,  thou^t  he  saw  what  he  re- 
garded as  s  Joker  in  the  agreement  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  sign  In  order  to  receive 
this  gift  of  millions.  Iran  would  be  required 
to  Join  up  with  the  Western  Anies  in  their 
military  program.  So,  he  baikeB  and  it  was 
necessary  for  our  American  Ambassador,  sut>- 
stltming  for  Dr.  Bennett  to  -water  down"  the 
agreement  before  the  Iranians  would  accept 
our  money.  More  recently  a  government  has 
fallen  in  Indonesia  as  a  result  of  our  offer 
of  economic  assistance  there.  Meanwhile 
our  top  leaders  in  Washington  tall  us  in  one 
breath  tiiat  our  forelgn-asslstahce  program 
Is  entirely  humanitarian  to  help  the  under- 
privileged and  then  in  tbe  next  breath  they 
tell  oa  It  is  for  tbe  defense  of  America. 

The  concept  of  Um  defense  of  America  has 
been  so  liroadencd  since  tbe  end  of  World 
War  n  that  today  our  defense  njtXem  seems 
to  oovar  ntost  of  the  globe.  Tbe  great  ex- 
pansion began  bacA  in  Fsforuary  1947  when 
President  Truman  decided  that  the  United 
States  should  talce  over  the  financial  respon- 
BlblllUes  of  Great  Britain  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. An  Initial  grant  of  8400.000,000  was 
made  for  this  new  defense  project.  Since 
that  data  we  have  pumped  two  wnion  Amer- 
ican doUart  into  Greece  which  Is  about  the 
viae  of  ArtBona  with  a  little  more  than  aeven 
and  one-half  miUlon  Oreeka.    An  article  in 


the  n.  &  Hews  *  World  Bqfwrt  this  week  in- 
dicates that  the  actual  cash  value  of  Ameri- 
can aid  in  Greece  amounta  to  about  8350  per 
Greek,  whereas  Uie  national  Income  of 
Greece  in  prewar  days  was  only  874  per  per- 
son per  year.  But  today  the  Greek  politi- 
cians are  squal)bling  over  who  sliall  nm 
the  coimtry — to  the  extent  that  ovir  Ameri- 
can Amhassador  John  Peurlfoy,  wbo  has 
taken  sides  in  the  controversy — to  the  dia- 
may  of  many  of  the  Greelu  who  say  Uncle 
Bam  is  Intetferlng  in  the  internal  politics  of 
the  coxmtry.  And  so  we  are.  We  must  pro- 
tect our  enormous  investmenta  in  Greece. 
Bo  runs  the  atgunoent  of  our  global  plan^ 
nera.  But  what  we  are  doing  in  Greece  is 
causing  tbe  Jitters  in  certain  otlier  coun- 
tries which  are  getting  sutistantial  hand- 
outa  from  Uncle  Barn's  Treasury.  Many  of 
theee  people  are  now  wandering  whether  the 
pattern  of  political  interference  we  have 
adopted  in  Greece  will  be  applied  to  them. 

I  think  you  can  count  on  one  thing  though. 
"Hiere'll  be  no  quaking  on  the  part  of  Com- 
mimist  Dictator  Tito  of  Tugoslavla.  Bell 
likely  continue  to  be  as  arrogant  as  he  was 
some  weeks  ago  when  be  registered  Indig- 
nation that  an  American  newsman  abould 
ask  him  whcl  he  was  going  to  do  in  return 
for  all  the  aid  he  was  receiving  from  tbe 
United  Statea.  Our  dispenser  of  American 
billions  abroad,  Mr.  W.  AvereU  Harrtman. 
had  already  told  MarshaH  Tito  that  there 
were  no  strings  attached  to  Am»rir^n  aid 
to  Tugoalavia.  One  of  tbe  most  significant 
examples  of  bow  gifts  may  easUy  come  to  l>e 
regarded  as  obligations  on  the  part  of  na- 
tions as  well  as  individuals,  was  revealed  in 
a  statement  to  the  Tugoslav  Parliament  by 
the  Communist  dialrman  of  Tito's  State 
■conomic  CounclL  Said  this  official  "We 
have  a  moral  right  to  expect  assistance  from 
the  West" — which  means  of  course,  primari- 
ly, your  benevolent  and  we  must  admit, 
often  gullible.  Uncle  Sam. 

Now  I  haven't  the  tlnte  to  go  into  the  long 
and  complicated  story  of  our  relations  with 
our  Western  European  alliea.  Tiaere  Is  much 
conflicting  information  coming  out  of 
Xurope  in  regard  to  the  arming  of  our  allies 
for  commoc  defense.  It  is  difficxilt  to  get  at 
the  exact  truth.  But  in  tbe  last  anaiyala, 
It  would  appear  the  enthusiaam  to  go  along 
with  us  in  meeting  tbe  Communist  threat 
has  been  very  lukewarm.  We've  had  to  do 
a  lot  of  prodding  while  we  continued  the 
enormous  handoute  in  money,  economic  aid 
and  military  equipment.  Despite  tiie  dump- 
ing of  some  $12,500,000,000  of  Marahall  aid 
funds  into  Europe  since  the  war.  our  two 
principal  allies.  Britain  and  Fktmoe,  now  say 
they  are  all  but  broke  and  must  have  more 
aid.  Do  you  know,  that  since  1040  tlie 
United  States  Congress  has  voted  $S5J)62,- 
000.000  in  granta  and  credito  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  this  does  not  include  military 
aid  in  the  last  2  years,  or  the  8SOO,OOOj00O  gift 
which  arrived  in  London  on  the  same  day 
that  Mr.  Churchill  returned  home  from 
America  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Demaree  Bess. 
writing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet,  says 
that  W.  Avereli  Harriman.  who  played  a  l>ig 
role  in  giving  11  billions  of  lend  lease  to 
Russia  during  the  late  war  and  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  tbe  Mutual  Security  Program,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, believe  that  "Great  Britain  Is  a 
permanent  American  responsibility."  We 
have  already  given  France  some  $2,000,000.- 
000  and  the  French  have  been  complaining 
because  we  dont  give  them  more  aid  in  Indo- 
china. 

Briefly,  here  are  a  few  staggering  figures 
which  I  have  from  official  sources  in  Waah- 
tngton.  In  lend  lease  the  United  States  ex- 
pended the  sum  of  more  than  $53,000,000.- 
000  t>efore  and  during  the  late  war.  After 
the  war  we  eqiended  the  sum  of  81.e88.000.« 
000  in  33  countries  through  the  UNNRA  or- 
ganlBBtlon.  Through  tbe  Marahall  aid  plan 
we  dumped  813.500.000,000  into  Europe  far 
economic  recovery.    The  indebtedness  to  the 


United  States  of  30  foreign  govemmenta  am 
of  July  1,  1951,  arising  from  World  War  I— 
not  the  last  war,  but  World  War  I.  ending 
wltb  Um  armistice  of  November  11.  1018  la 
listed  at  more  than  $18,000,000,000.  We 
made  loans  la  World  War  L  We  started  giv- 
ing our  money  away  in  World  War  n. 

Now  I  make  no  pretense  of  having  all  the 
answers  to  tbe  perpJexing  foreign  problems 
which  confront  us  today.  I  do  not  condemn 
all  that  has  t>een  done,  but  an  over-all  ap- 
praisal of  our  International  altuatlon  today 
oonvincea  me  that  we  ars  overextended — 
oversold — and  that  the  time  Is  here — past 
due— for  a  thorough  reexamination  of  our 
position.  Indwdlng  our  global  obligations 
and  present  eommitmento  to  our  alliea  In 
the  effort  to  prevent  another  world  war  which 
would  be  a  catastrophe  fqr  all  concemsd.  I 
think  we  have  gone  astray  in  adopting  a 
gtotMd  program  of  buying  frienda.  That  eort 
ot  friendahip  la  not  worth  mucb  if  anything 
in  the  case  of  nations,  as  well  as  indivlduala. 
And  furthermore,  how  much  of  this  buying 
can  we  accomplish  without  endangering  our 
own  economy?  The  time  is  here  to  take 
careful  stock  of  our  Internal  financial  and 
economic  strength  in  order  to  determine 
what  we  actually  are  able  to  do  in  the  main- 
tenance of  what  is  called  a  free  world. 

Permit  me  to  cite  Just  a  few  flgiires  here. 
On  January  10.  10&2.  tbe  pubUc  debt  of  this 
Nation  was  9359.244J18.848.90.  accordliig  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department. 
That  is  estimated  to  i>e  more  tiian  $6,000 
per  American  family.  Now,  only  85  years 
ago  in  1917.  the  year  we  entered  the  First 
World  War,  our  public  debt  was  only  a  littie 
more  than  81,000,000,000.  The  interest  alone 
on  our  present  debt  is  $8300.000,000.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Preaident  Truman  asked  Congress 
for  a  budget  of  885.400.000.000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  l>eginning  July  1.  That  staggering 
sum  of  money  for  operating  expenses  for  1 
year  equals  the  total  Government  expendi- 
tures in  tbe  138  years  of  this  Republic  from 
1788  through  1035,  which  includes  the  large 
expenses  incured  in  winning  World  War  I 
for  our  European  alliea.  This  proposed 
budget  of  885,400,000.000  equals  the  combined 
income  of  all  the  people  living  in  32  Westnu 
States,  ss  well  as  Alabama  and  a  portion  of. 
Mississippi.  At  the  end  of  next  January  tlM 
present  administration  will  iiave  spent  more 
money  than  S2  administrati<ms  beginning 
with  President  George  Washington  and  com- 
ing on  down  through  the  third  term  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  And  ah-eady  tlUs  ad- 
ministration has  collected  more  Federal  taxes 
than  all  other  administrationa  put  together. 

Of  course  tlmee  change  and  needs  expand, 
but  when  I  take  a  look  at  that  astronomical 
public  debt  of  nearly  8SO0j0O0.O0O,O0O  and 
then  look  at  a  possible  new  deficit  of  some 
815.000.000JOOO.  and  I  bear  Mr.  Truman  tell- 
ing the  Nation  in  a  radio  address  that  not  a 
dollar  can  be  cut  from  the  huge  new  foreign- 
aid  program  of  nearly  $8,000,000.000 — well. 
It  seems  to  me  it's  high  time  to  put  on  the 
brakes.  I  do  not  minimize  tlie  evils  and 
danger  of  oommunism  as  promoted  by  the 
military  cUque  in  ttie  Moscow  Kremlin  to- 
day. But  I  do  not  t>elieve  the  Rusians  are 
planning  an  open  war  against  t^e  United 
States.  I  tlilnk  they  are  too  smart  to  take 
such  a  risk  of  their  own  destruction  because 
of  our  Induatnai  and  nUlltary  power.  The 
Russians  have  sought  to  harass  us  as  they 
have  in  Bteea.  get  us  running  here  and 
there  around  ttie  world  in  tbe  effort  to  put 
out  many  fires.  I  twlleve  their  strategy  has 
l)een  and  is.  to  lireak  us  down  from  within 
by  encouraging  \m  to  diaalpate  our  financial 
and  material  rssouroes.  Stalin  and  com- 
pany have  been  counting  heavily  on  a  great 
American  depression  that  would  destroy  the 
Nation's  industrial  power  and  crack  the  mo- 
rale of  our  people.  It  was  Lenin,  leader 
of  the  Russian  Revolution,  wbo  said:  "We 
ahan  force  the  United  States  to  spend  iU 
self  to  destruction."    In  my  Judgment,  that 
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Is  th«  road  w«  are  traveling  today  full  speed 
ahead. 

I  favor  keeping  America  Btrong.  eeonoxnl- 
eally  and  mil:  tartly.  We  sbould  have  an  Air 
Force  and  a  Navy  second  to  none  and  an 
atomic  stock  pile  ready  for  use  against  mil- 
Itary  In^allatlons  In  case  of  emergency. 
And  since  It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  for  lead- 
ers who  have  been  planning  along  certain 
lines  to  reexamine  and  appraise  their  own 
plans.  I  believe  it  Is  necessary  that  we  have 
a  change  of  administrative  leadership  In 
Washington.  We  need  men  In  the  top  Oov- 
emment  positions  who  have  had  no  part  in 
shaping  the  policies  that  are  now  being  ex- 
ecuted, men  who  are  capable  of  taking 
searching  Inventory  of  this  Nation's  Inter- 
nal strength  with  a  view  to  mapping  a  pro- 
gram that  will  keep  America  strong  and 
ready  for  any  emergency,  at  the  same  time 
making  what  contribution  we  actually  are 
able  to  make  toward  creating  a  stable  and 
peaceful  world. 


Sonthein  Progress  m  Negro  Edacatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ASXAM8AS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  17,  1952 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Southern  Progress  in  Negro 
Education,"  written  by  Benjamin  Pine, 
originally  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  reprinted  in  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  of  April  13.  1952. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  April  13, 
•  1982] 

AkXANSAS'    RlCORO:     "OtrrSTANDING"— SOIJTH- 

xaN  Pbocrxss  in  Nxgbo  Education 
(By  Benjamin  Fine,  in  tbe  New  Tork  Times) 
Negro   education    has   made   tremendous 
strides  In  the  South  In  the  last  10  years. 

Salaries  of  teachers  have  Increased,  school- 
houses  have  been  constructed,  bus  transpor- 
tation has  been  added,  and  the  proportion  of 
children  attending  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  has  risen.  Although  the  lot  of 
the  Negro  chUd  Is  still  not  as  good  as  that  of 
the  white  pupil  in  many  commxmltles.  the 
difference  Is  rapidly  diminishing. 

A  survey  made  by  the  New  York  Times  of 
the  17  Southern  States  where  segregation  is 
stlU  the  law  of  the  land  shows  that  the  Im- 
provement of  Negro  schooling  In  recent  years 
has  been  remarkable.  Some  leading  educa- 
tors of  the  South  refer  to  the  changes  In  atti- 
tudes toward  Negro  education  as  phe- 
nomenal. 

However,  some  say  cynically  that  these 
States  are  spending  more  money  for  Negro 
schools  In  order  to  maintain  separate  but 
equal  educational  facilities.  They  hope  that. 
In  this  way,  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  out- 
law the  present  policy  of  segregation.  A 
Supreme  Court  niling  on  the  segregation  of 
White  and  Negro  chUdren  was  postponed 
earUer  this  year,  when  the  Court  asked  for 
further  details  in  connection  with  the  issue 
raised  In  Clarendon  County,  s.  C,  where  a 
group  of  Negroes  began  a  campaign  to  equal- 
ize school  facilities  for  Negrc}  and  white 
students. 

Whatever  the  underlying  reasons,  the 
Southern  States  are  going  all  out  In  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  standards  of  Nagro  educa- 
tion   In    the    public    elementary    and    high 


schools.  Iq  sotne  States  more  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  last  5  years  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  50.  And  the  plans  for  the 
next  5  years  are  even  more  ambitious. 

At  tbe  same  time,  education  for  the  white 
children  also  Is  Improving.  New  schools  are 
being  constructed  and  the  teaching  stand- 
ards are  rising.  The  Southern  States,  long 
at  the  bottom  of  the  educational  ladder  In 
this  country,  have  in  a  sense  lifted  them- 
selves up  by  their  bootstraps.  The  cultvval 
renaissance  has  benefited  both  the  white 
and  the  Negro  schools. 

But  it  is  in  the  realm  of  Negro  education 
that  the  greatest  progress  is  seen.  In  some 
areas  the  gap  between  white  and  Negro 
schools  has  been  almost  closed. 

Florida  Is  a  good  example  of  the  improve- 
ments now  taking  place  for  Negro  children. 
Ten  years  ago  white  teachers  received  an 
average  annual  salary  of  •1.158.  while  Negro 
teachers  got  SSOT.  Now  white  teachers  aver- 
age $3,064  and  Negro  teachers  $2,754  a  year. 
During  this  same  period  the  teachers  also 
improved  in  professional  preparation.  In 
1941  only  32  percent  of  the  Negro  teachers 
had  4  years  or  more  of  college  training  as 
compared  with  91  percent  tod^. 

Operating  expenses  for  Negro  public  schools 
have  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  thoee 
for  white  schools.  Ten  years  ago  Florida 
spent  $17,404,185  for  white  children  and  $2,- 
521.867  for  Negro  pupils.  Today  the  total 
operating  expenses  amount  to  $63,225,000  for 
white  children  and  $15,617,460  for  Negro 
children.  The  Increase  In  the  last  decade  for 
Negro  schools  has  been  seven-fold.  whUe  for 
white  schools  It  has  been  less  than  four- 
fold. 

"Improvements  In  public  school  education 
for  Negroes  in  Florida  over  the  past  decade 
have  been  substantial,"  comments  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Bailey,  SUte  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction.  "In  more  than  one  coun- 
ty the  buildings  for  Negroes  have  no  superior- 
ity anywhere  In  the  State.  Fifty-three  of  the 
67  counties  now  have  the  same  salary  sched- 
ule for  both  Negro  and  white  teachers." 

The  progress  of  bus  transportation  foe 
Negro  children  also  has  been  considerable. 
In  the  last  12  years  the  number  of  vehicles 
for  Negre  children  in  Florida  Increased  606 
percent  as  against  an  Increase  of  35  percent 
fOT  white  children.  The  number  of  Negro 
children  transported  Increased  by  839  per- 
cent as  against  59  percent  for  white  students. 
Sixty-flve  counties  have  regular  transporta- 
tion programs  for  Negro  children. 

Georgia  likewise  reports  substantial  prog- 
ress In  the  improvement  of  the  pubUc  school 
program  for  Negro  children.  The  average 
salary  of  white  teachers  Increased  from  $1  - 
Oil  in  1941  to  $2,229  in  1951.  During  the 
same  period  the  salary  for  Negro  teachers 
Increased  from  $461  to  $1,795.  The  average 
college  education  for  Negro  teachers  In  1941 
was  2  years.     Today  It  is  4  years. 

The  State  Is  planning  a  large-scale  build- 
ing program.  Much  of  the  money  to  be 
secured  from  the  State  is  to  go  for  new 
buUdlngs  for  Negro  pupils,  according  to  Dr. 
M.  D.  Collins.  State  superintendent  of 
schools.  Ten  mllUon  dollars  a  year  U  now 
available  for  capital-outlay  purposes.  The 
general  assembly  recently  created  a  State 
public  school  building  authority,  which  Is 
authorized  to  issue  State  bonds  for  buUd- 
ing  purposes.  The  school  ofDclals  of  Georgia 
are  committed  to  a  program  that  wlU, 
within  the  next  few  years,  house  aU  children 
or  the  State,  regardless  of  race,  in  separate 
but  equal  school  facilities. 

"Our  improvement  in  public  education 
for  Negroes  have  been  substantial  in  recent 
yearj  and  wlU,  In  my  opinion,  be  remarkable 
during  the  next  decade."  said  Dr.  Collins 
"At  the  present  time  the  Negro  schools  In 
this  State  are  being  Improved  much  more 
rapidly  and  to  a  greater  degree  than  are 
white  schools.  We  are  plagued  with  a  large 
nvmber  of  small,  white  high  schools  The 
people  are  reluctant  to  give  up  their  UtUe 


white  high  schools,  whereas  Uttle  or  no  dif« 
Acuity  is  encountered  in  the  eonsolldstlon 
of  Negro  schools." 

Much  Improvement  in  Negro  education  Is 
found  In  Virginia.  Just  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  children  of  elementary  and  high- 
school  age  in  both  Negro  and  white  cate- 
gories are  attending  school.  The  gap  In 
teachers'  salaries  between  the  two  groups 
has  been  closing  rapidly.  In  1041  white  male 
teachers  received  an  average  annual  salary 
of  $1,272.  while  Negro  teachers  received  $736. 
Today  white  male  teachers  get  $2,804  an- 
nually, with  Negro  teachers  receiving  $2,629. 

In  1941-42  only  53  percent  of  the  white 
teachers  had  tour  or  more  years  of  college 
education.  whUe  still  fewer  Negro  teachers — 
86  percent — had  4  years  of  college  training. 
Today  the  number  of  white  teachers  with  4 
years  of  training  has  Increased  to  62  percent, 
but  the  percentage  of  Negro  teachers  In  this 
category  has  skyrocketed  to  77  percent,  mors 
than  a  100  percent  Increase. 

North  Carolina  shows  tremendous  gains  In 
the  education  of  Negro  children.  The  State 
Is  spending  considerable  stuns  of  money  to 
raise  the  public  school  education  now  re- 
ceived by  Negro  pupils.  In  1941-42  the 
average  salary  for  white  teachers  was  $1,006 
annually,  while  that  of  Negro  teachers  was 
$837.  Today  both  get  the  same  salaries, 
estimated  at  $2,785.  The  Negro  teachers  also 
have  a  somewhst  greater  amoimt  of  prepara- 
tion than  the  white  teachers.  During  the 
current  scademlc  year,  the  State  will  spend 
about  $9,000,000  for  white  schools  and 
$10,500,000  for  the  construcUon  of  Negro 
schools. 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwln,  North  Carolina  State 
superintendent  of  Instruction,  notes  that 
the  improvements  in  public-school  educa- 
tion for  Negroes  In  the  last  decade  have  been 
substantial  In  these  three  areas:  Training 
and  preparation  of  teachers,  buildings  and 
facilities,  and  in  Instruction. 

SlmUar  strides  have  been  made  In  Alabama, 
according  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Terry.  State  superin- 
tendent of  education.  Dr.  Terry  reports  that 
the  salaries  paid  to  Negro  teachers  have  in- 
creased about  five-fold  In  the  last  10  years. 
In  1941.  white  teachers  In  Alabama  received 
$846.  while  Negro  teachers  got  $408.  In  1991 
the  white  teachers  earned  $2,208  annually 
and  the  Negro  teachers  $1,966. 

Other  Alabama  figures  are  even  more  Im- 
pressive. The  total  expense  for  each  pupU 
enrolled  in  the  white  schools  has  increased 
171  percent  since  1941.  whereas  it  has  in- 
creased 530  percent  in  the  Negro  schooU  In 
the  same  period  of  time.  Dr.  Terry  com- 
ments: "The  Increase  in  educational  facUi- 
ties  for  Negroes  in  Alabama  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. I  realize,  of  course,  that  more 
progress  needs  to  be  made  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  next  few  years  wlU  see  this 
achieved." 

This  view  Is. echoed  by  other  Southern 
educators.  Dr.  Ed  I.  McCuUUon.  director  of 
Negro  education  In  Arkansas,  reporu  that 
education  for  Negroes  In  his  State  has  Im- 
proved more  in  the  last  5  years  than  in  any 
period  during  the  history  of  the  Stste  public- 
school  system.  He  adds  that  it  is  generally 
believed  that  this  improvement  will  con- 
tinue untU  equality  in  schooling  is  reached 
In  the  next  3  to  5  years. 

Improvements  In  public-school  education 
for  Negroes  in  Arkansas  in  the  last  decade 
have  been  outstendlng.  In  1940  the  per 
capiu  expenditures  In  average  daUy  attend- 
ance for  Negroes  was  $14.  In  1960-61  It  had 
climbed  to  $78,  or  more  than  800  percent. 
During  this  same  period  the  value  of  school 
?r°,^'^'°'"  ""•  Negroes  has  gone  from 
$3^00.000  to  $12,400,000.  an  IncreLe  of  over 
300  percent,  with  a  100-percent  increase  in 
the  last  3  years.  Teachers'  salaries  for 
Negroes  have  Increased  from  $376  in  1940-41 

*°.  •!•**"  ^  "^•^^'  °'  •'x*"^  ♦«>  PM^ 

-The  Immediate  objective  In  the  minds  of 

most   citizens   of   Arkansas   for   the   pubUc 

schooU  of  tlis  eute  u  to  equalize  Jdua- 
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ttonal  opportunity  for  all  tike  children  at  all 
the  psopto  as  soon  as  poMlble  and  f ssslbls," 
•aid  Dr.  MoCulstloa.  "This  equaUsatioa 
sbould  be  broucht  about  by  school  funds 
made  available  at  local.  State,  and  perhaps 
Federal  tovels.  To  do  leas  Is  to  dllly-daUy 
with  jiistlce  and  to  Inrltc  oontlnued  court 
suits  at  the  local  eommunlty  or  school 
district." 

Upward  salary  reTlslons  have  been  mads 
In  virtually  each  of  the  Southern  States.  In 
Louisiana,  for  example,  the  sverage  wage  for 
Negro  teachers  Increased  from  $444  annually 
in  1941  to  $2,663  this  year.  In  the  same  ps> 
rlod  the  salary  of  white  teachers  Increased 
trom  $1469  to  $3,562. 

Probably  the  grsatcst  problem  In  improv- 
ing Negro  education  exists  in  Mississippi. 
The  SUte  spent  18.000.000  for  Magro  school 
buildings  in  1961.  and  $6jOOOX)00  for  whits 
school  buildings.  Dr.  J.  M.  Tubb.  SUte  su- 
perintendent of  education,  estimates  that  it 
wiU  take  at  least  6100.000.000  in  the  nsact  few 
years  to  bring  the  scbool  buildings  up  to  ths 
stands  rds  desired. 

A  large  part  of  this  amount  wlU  be  needed 
for  Negro  s^kools.  At  the  1950  session  of  the 
legislature,  an  appropriation  was  made  sps- 
dflcally  for  ralatag  Megro  tsachsrs'  salartss. 
amounting  to  $200  a  teacher  a  year.  The 
education  department  has  reeommended  to 
the  legislature  a  program  that  would  equalise 
salarlee  of  white  and  Megro  teachers  Imms- 
diately  and  that  also  would  sqtiallae  school 
buUdings.  transportation,  an{l  other  school 
tacllltles  within  a  atiort  time. 


Ri^sfft  •£  Fs^sral  Mmigtk 
•f   IW   HatiouJ    Affakt    CMwittee, 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARKB 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  oeno 

ZN  TBI  SBf  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA1B 

r^rsday.  AprU  17.  liS2 

Mr.  BRICKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  {Hinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoo  a  report  of 
tbe  Federal  Budget  Suboommittee  of  tbe 
National  Affairs  Oommlttee  of  the  To- 
ledo Chambw-  of  Commeree,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoaB, 
as  foDowa: 

The  administration  proposes  a  budget  to 
spend  in  the  fiscal  year  196S  more  Xhma  has 
ever  been  spent  In  any  peacetime  year  and 
more  than  has  been  spent  or  propoeed  to  be 
spent  in  any  fiscal  year  since  tbs  wartime 
fiscal  year  ending  in  11M6. 

We  believe  the  siae  of  the  budget  Is  so  stu- 
pendous that  as  a  whole  it  Is  beyond  the  in- 
telligent comprehension  of  all  except  a  few 
of  the  experts  who  prepared  it.  and  we  even 
doubt  that  they  comprehend  or  are  con- 
cerned with  Its  full  impact  upon  the  eco- 
nomic life  blood  of  tha  Nation. 

The  budget  seems  to  have  been  bom  of  an 
idea  that  our  financial  resouroes  are  unlim- 
ited and  inexhaustible;  that  every  expendi- 
ture sxiggested,  sane  or  Idiotic,  large  or  small, 
should  be  appropriated;  that  further  exten- 
sion of  husbandry  of  the  Pederal  Oovcmment 
over  all  axKl  sundry  of  the  activities  prop- 
erly in  the  soope  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment Is  more  to  be  desired  than  defined. 
Of  the  total  suggested  sapoidlture,  we  are 
informed.  48  percent  provides  for  the  fund- 
ing of  prior  acts  of  Congress,  some  of  such 
acts  date  back  as  far  as  1936.    Still  another 


Is  suggested  to  fund  proposed  legislation 
which  has  not  bsen  ss  yet  enacted. 

It  is  Imperative  that  this  Congress  re- 
examine the  neceeslty  under  present  etrcum- 
Btances  of  making  appropriations  to  fund 
such  prior  legislation.  Tbe  Improvidence  of 
many  of  theee  prior  enactments  is  now  ^>- 
parent  and  Coogrsss  must  backtrack.  Others 
must  be  deferred.  It  has  been  reliably  stated 
that  $7,000,000,000  can  be  saved  by  a  review 
and  curtailment  of  appropriations  under 
such  enactments.  Hereafter  Congress  should 
not  legislate  an  authorlaatloo  without  re- 
quiring, at  the  minimum,  a  detailed  estl- 
mats  of  the  ultimate  total  coet  thereof,  as 
well  as  a  conviction  of  its  necessity. 

It  is  likewise  imperative  that  this  Congress 
scrutinise  every  piece  of  propoeed  legisla- 
tion for  which  an  appropriation  is  included 
in  the  preeent  budget  or  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation win  be  prospectively  required. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  proposed 
Isglslataon  for  which  the  budget  discloses 
requests  for  1963  of  new  appropriations: 

ICutxial -security    program.-.  $3,339,000,000 

Promotion  of  defense  pro- 
duction and  eooncmlc  sta- 
bUlzation 476. 000. 000 

Defense  production  activities 
and  land  and  water  re- 
sources  .  26,000.000 

Reeearch  and  other  agricul- 
tural swvlces .  4.000.000 

Defense  production  activi- 
ties  S.  000.  000 

Defense  boosing  and  com- 
munity facilities 31S.  000. 000 

Flood  iDSUranoe  program  '..^  1, 000. 000 

Prookotlon  of  edooatton 865. 000. 000 

Federal       Security       Agency 

(public  assistance) 100.000.000 

Veterans'  saiiluss  and  bene- 
fiU 1T5.  ODD.  000 

Dispersal  of  Oovemment  ac- 
tivities    6. 000, 000 


Total.. 


4.696.000.000 


*Tn  addition.  tlS.000,000  to  President  for 
disaster  relief  and  $3,000,000  to  RFC  for  dis- 
aster relief. 

The  foregoing  are  proposals  for  new  Ieg« 
Islatlon  to  create  new  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral GovemoMnt  for  which  to  spend  a  part 
of  a  $16.000,000/K»  to  •17X)00,000.000  deleft. 
If  theee  new  proposals  are  not  enacted,  the 
prt^xieed  deficit  spending  would  be  reduced 
by  over  foxir  and  one-half  billion  dollars  In 
the  fiscal  year  1963  and  by  increased  amounts 
In  subsequent  years. 

The  above  does  not  Include  the  requests 
for  increased  expenditures  for  existing 
agencies  and  activities  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
emntent.  nor  any  of  the  amounts  requested 
to  be  appropriated  under  prior  legislation 
which  this  Congress  should  reexamine.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  assert  that  all  increases 
for  existing  agencies  can  be  avoided,  nor  that 
the  amoimts  to  be  appropriated  under  prior 
legislation  can  be  reduced  to  sero.  but  ws 
insist  that  a  willing  and  conscientious  Con- 
gress can  effect  tremendous  reductions'— 
perhaps  sufficient  to  eliminate  any  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  1953.  We  endorse  House  Joint 
Reeolutlon  871.  directing  the  President  to 
submit  a  new  and  balanced  budget  to  Con- 
gress. 

If,  as  the  budget  requests  indicate  that 
1953  is  a  crucial  year,  and  that  our  defense 
expenditures  must  be  so  tremendous,  then 
it  is  also  a  year  when  we  can  forego  and 
defer  more  subsidized  bousing,  socialized 
medicine.  Federal  aid  to  education,  bigger 
social-security  programs,  bigger  "public  as- 
sistanoe.'*  bigger  veterans'  beneflts.  bigger 
civil  public-work  programs,  starting  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project, 
larger  farm  prloe-support  programs,  mors 
and  ooetUer  pries  control  and  economio 
regimentation,  and  bigger  donations  to  all 
the  undeveloped  countries  of  the  world. 


In  iHort.  ws  can  do  without  thess  Infla- 
tionary luxtiries  until  such  time  as  we  can 
afford  them.  F^iture  generations  are  al- 
ready mortgaged  (by  the  public  debt)  for 
longer  than  can  be  ascertained. 

The  budget  projects  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953  of  which  approximately  88 
to  90  cents  of  each  dollar  is  for  so-called 
defense  and  cost  of  previous  wars.  It  is 
therefore  apparent  that  the  majM'  portion 
of  any  reduction  ot  Federal  expenditures 
mxist  come  off  tbe  so-called  defense  spend- 
ing. Even  If  we  eliminated  all  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  Government,  including  services 
to  veterans,  tax-collection  agencies,  the  Ex- 
ecutive office,  the  courts,  and  Congress  the 
17  biilloD  propoeed  defVclt  oould  not  be 
wholly  wiped  out,  if  the  total  dsf  exise  budget 
was  appropriated.  This  emphasizes  ths 
enormity  of  military  proposals. 

The  legislative  budget  is  some  forty-nine 
mUllon  and  the  Judicial  budget  is  some 
twenty-six  million,  aggregrating  seventy-five 
million  for  1958.  Obviously,  the  legislative 
budget  oould  be  increased  to  good  advantage 
if  the  increase  was  used  to  employ  wolk- 
Ing  experts  as  hereafter  suggested. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  budget  is  domi- 
nated by  the  military  and  executive  and 
that,  for  all  practical  purpoees.  Congress  no 
longer  exercises  its  constitutional  and  dlscre* 
tlonary  function  in  appropriating  money. 

We  therefore  recommend  tbe  immediate 
consideration  and  adoption  of  the  following: 

t.  Jonrr  ooanorra  or  cowosBse 
A  permanent  Joint  committee  of  Congress 
be  established  and  a  permanent  staff  of  ex- 
perts be  employed  by  the  oommlttee  to  con- 
stantly and  continuously  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  wltb  respect 
to  streamlining  and  making  efficient  the  en- 
tire structure  of  governmental  activities  azid 
functions.  This  committee  and  Its  perma- 
nent employees  shall  recommend  legislation 
to  Congress  to  effectuate  the  necessary  econ- 
omies and  efllclency  In  government,  and  shall 
coordinate  such  recommendations  with  the 
appropriations  to  be  nuule  by  Congress  to 
effectively  see  that  such  economies  and  effl- 
ciency  are  accomplished  and  that  waste  and 
duplication  of  services  are  eliminated. 

n.   SIMGI.X  PBOCCSBMXWT  MSWCT 

Congress  shall  ImmedUtely  establish  a 
single  proctirement  agency  for  ail  and  sun- 
dry Government  piirchases,  including  mili- 
tary requirements,  which  agency  shall  bs 
Independent  of  all  other  governmental  agen* 
des  except  the  General  Aoooonting  Oflloe. 
The  Federal  Government  is  today  the  larg- 
est customer-purchaser  of  material  and 
equipment  In  the  world.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  such  purchasee  is  so  large  that  a 
single  screening-watchdog  agency  can  effec- 
tuate. In  peace  or  war,  a  very  substantial 
saving  In  budgetary  reqxiirements.  Ths 
budget  Is  so  large  and  complex  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  individually  or  collectively, 
under  the  prevailing  system,  can  no  longer 
effectively  pass  an  intelligent  Judgment  on 
the  propriety  or  necessity  of  the  propoeed 
expenditures. 

m.  sQrsuc  APvaosaunoir  snx 

Upon  putting  the  two  above  recommended 
propoeals  into  effect,  that  Congress  adopt  a 
consolidation  of  all  appropriations  into  a 
single  appropriation  bill  for  each  fiscal  year 
of  the  Government's  operations. 

Tbe  Immediate  adoption  of  these  neces- 
sary measures  designed  to  substantially  de- 
crease the  budget  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  a  matter  of  utmost  ur- 
gency. The  Impact  of  Federal  spending  at 
the  rate  proposed  by  the  budget  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1953  is  more  than  ovr  economy  can 
withstand  without  the  ruinous  result  of  a 
final  Inflation  and  economic  collapse.  Such 
spending  is  not  reassuring  to  business  or  to 
the  taxpayer,  which  is  our  whole  population. 
It  does  not  auger  well  for  maintenance  or 
continuance  of  their  economic  stability  and 
their  personal  freedoms. 
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SDPA  ud  Its  Loui  Profram  for  Small 
Batbess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UMTTED  STAISS 

Thursday.  AjtrU  17.  1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  article 
entitled  "SDPA  and  Its  Loan  Program 
for  Small  Business."  written  by  Joseph  R. 
Slevln.  and  published  in  the  March  15, 
1952,  issue  of  the  magazine  Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SDPA  AMD  Its  Loax  Psomlak  won  Skau. 

BT7SIKZS8 

(By  Joeeph  R.  Slevln) 

Early  last  month  an  Illinois  nylon  paint- 
brush manufacturer  made  a  shoc&xng  dlB- 
covery.  A  big  Navy  contract  on  which  he 
had  submitted  the  low  bid  wasnt  going  to 
be  his,  after  all. 

Yea,  the  Navy  knew  he  bad  an  established, 
well-run  firm,  with  a  spanking  new  plant 
and  an  assured  supply  of  nylon.  But  he 
needed  a  working  capital  loan  to  buy  the 
nylon  and  meet  his  payrolls.  The  Navy  was 
sorry.  It  couldnt  wait  6  weeks  or  more 
while  hts  bank  got  a  Oovemment-guaran- 
teed  V-loan  cleared  through  Washington. 
"Produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  assived 
financing  within  48  hours  or  the  order  goes 
to  the  next  highest  bidder."  was  the  pro- 
curement officer's  ultimatum. 

Two  days  later  it  was  the  Navy's  turn  to 
be  startled.  The  telegram — from  the  Small 
Defezise  Plants  Administration — said  that 
SDPA  had  granted  the  Illinois  manufacturer 
a  certificate  of  competency  attesting  to  his 
abUity  and  financial  capacity  to  fill  the 
nylon  brush  order.  The  Navy,  it  warned  was, 
therefore,  required  by  act  of  Congress  to 
give  him  the  contract. 

That  the  procurement  officer  should  have 
been  taken  aback  by  this  turn  of  events  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  Chances  are  he  knew 
little  about  SDPA  and  even  less  about  Its  cer- 
tification section  714  (f)  (1).  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  SDPA.  which  had  been  operating 
only  a  few  brief  months,  didn't  know  too 
much  about  the  section  either.  This  was 
the  first  time  it  had  used  it. 

The  decision  to  issue  the  certificate  was. 
however,  thoroughly  In  character  for  this 
newest  of  the  Government  agencies.  Rapid- 
fire  investigation  by  a  long  distance  tele- 
phone had  confirmed  the  manufactwers' 
story,  provided  evidence  that  he  could  per- 
form the  contract,  and  elicited  from  his 
banker  not  only  an  endorsement  of  his  finan- 
cial soundness  but  an  offer  to  take  a  piece 
of  the  loan  if  SDPA  would  get  him  the  rest 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. This  much  established.  Loan  Director 
Richard  Dyas  didn't  stop  to  fret  about  the 
fact  that  SDPA  had  no  certification  proce- 
dure, approved  forms,  or  complex  check-list 
of  qualifications.  It  had  the  authority — and 
off  went  the  contract-saving  telegram. 

VAIS   nXUSTEATION 

This  case  Is  a  fair  Illustration  of  the  no- 
table efforts  being  made  by  a  small  group 
of  hard-driving  Qovernment  officials  to  carry 
out  a  congressional  mandate  to  help  small 
manufacturers.  Dyas  signed  the  second 
SDPA  certificate  of  competency,  this  time 
for  a  production  pool  of  103  small  Omaha 
manufactxirers,  toward  the  end  of  February. 


And  he  Inked  the  third  during  a  fast  lope 
down  one  of  the  narrow  corridors  in  the  old 
Washington  Poet  building  that  the  SDPA 
now  calls  home. 

Dyas.  who  can  work  as  effectively  in  a 
hallway  as  in  the  fiuorascent-lighted  office 
-  he  shares  with  five  subordinates,  is  a  lanky 
one-time  mldwestern  newspaperman  who 
started  his  Oovemment  career  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Cxirrency.  He  next  spent 
12  years  at  the  RPC.  where  he  was  Chief  of 
the  HoTising  Loan  Division,  when  SDPA  Ad- 
ministrator Telford  Taylor  tapped  him  for 
his  present  assignment.  His  zeal  for  aiding 
small-buslnes  men  and  his  marked  antipathy 
to  red  tape  may  belie  his  RPC  background, 
but  they're  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  a  Congress  that  created  SDPA  last 
year  over  the  violent  objections  of  the  RFC 
and  the  pronounced  hostUlty  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  administration  offi- 
cials. 

Congress  gave  SDPA  1100,000.000  of  loan 
money.  Actually,  the  fund  was  granted  to 
the  RFC.  which  makes  the  loans  on  SDPA 
recommendation.  The  money  is  available 
for  plant  and  equipment,  supplies,  materials, 
research  projects,  and  working  capital  so 
long  as  the  borrower  is  a  small  manufacturer 
of  defense  or  essential  civilian  products. 

SDPA  is  modeled  on  the  World  War  n 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation.  Qt  some 
9.000  loan  applications,  3WPC  approved  8.000 
with  a  total  value  of  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars.  Its  loss  ratio  of  total  disbursements 
was  only  seven -tenths  of  1  percent. 

FLUGOZNO    TBX    GAP 

Congress  set  up  SDPA  at  the  urging  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittees to  plug  a  clearly  defined  gap  In  this 
coimtry's  credit  structure.  Complaint  after 
complaint  had  reached  the  committees  from 
small-business  men  with  the  capacity  and 
know-how  to  do  a  Job  but  without  the  fi- 
nancial wherewithal.  By  banker  standards 
the  loans  they  wanted — the  same  ones  SDPA 
is  making  today — were  too  risky.  They  were 
character  loans.  "Were  not  doing  a  banking 
business."  Dyas  agrees.  "We're  Just  trying 
to  meet  a  difficult  problem." 

Consider  the  loan  applications  that  SDPA 
gets.  They  come  to  E^as  only  if  the  would- 
be  borrower  has  been  unable  to  get  his 
money  from  private  sources,  from  the  RFC 
or  from  one  of  the  rare  Defense  Production 
Administration  loans  for  an  urgently  needed 
project. 

The  greatest  demand  is  for  working  cap- 
ital. A  small  but  competent  manufacturer 
with  maybe  10.  maybe  40  employees,  operat- 
ing in  a  leased  building  with  machinery 
bought  on  conditional  sale,  finds  himself 
the  delighted  possessor  of  a  Oovemment 
contract  that  wlU  require  1150,000  of  working 
capital.  His  normal  float  is  $35,000.  His 
banker  either  doesn't  have  $150,000  he  can 
lend  or,  more  likely.  Just  throws  up  his 
hands  In  horror  at  the  thought. 

The  banker  isn't  at  all  sure  the  manufac- 
turer won't  lose  his  shirt  because  he  fool- 
ishly bid  too  low.  And  he's  heard  gory  tales 
about  hardboiled  Government  inspectors  re- 
jecting one  out  of  every  three  completed 
items.  He  decides  he  wants  no  part  of  the 
loan— not  even  with  a  90  percent  V-loan 
guarantee. 

Next  step  for  the  manufacturer  is  to  fill 
out  an  RFC  loan  application,  with  an 
SDPA  form  22.  But  RFC  stUl  is  operating 
under  strict  peacetime  credit  rules.  The 
manufacturer  obviously  cant  give  RFC  a 
mortgage  on  his  leased  building  or  condi- 
tional sale  machinery.  And  RFC,  for  its 
part,  gives  no  loan  value  to  an  assignment  of 
contract,  the  one  type  of  security  the  pro- 
ducer can  provide.  So  RFC  turns  thumbs 
down  and  bucks  the  loan  over  to  SDPA. 
There  an  assignment  of  contract  is  looked 
upon  as  an  eminently  desirable  type  of  se- 
curity. 


**We  make  working  capital  loans  virtually 

without  regard  for  a  company's  net  worth." 
Dyas  says.  "What  counts  Is  our  Judgment  of 
its  ability  to  perform  that  contract.  If  they 
come  through,  they  get  paid  and  we  get  paid. 
If  they  dont.  well,  that's  the  kind  of  risks 
we  were  set  up  to  take." 

Actually.  Dyas  and  his  B  helpers — soon  to 
be  increased  to  10  with  another  13  In  the 
field — arent  buying  pigs  in  a  poke.  When- 
ever they  recommend  RFC  approval  of  a 
highly  risky  loan,  they  do  It  with  their  eyes 
open.  Each  of  the  146  applications  received 
so  far — and  they're  coming  in  faster  every 
day — is  accompanied  by  a  bulky  dossier  from 
the  RFC  field  office,  where  the  loan  was  filed. 

Before  SDPA  ever  sees  the  application  an 
RFC  examiner  has  conducted  a  searching 
investigation  of  the  company,  had  its  books 
audited,  obtained  reports  from  Its  banks, 
and  a  Dun  A  Bradstreet  credit  analysis. 

There's  a  lengthy  written  report  and  rec- 
ommendation from  the  examiner,  a  second 
recommendstion  from  the  agency  loan  com- 
mittee, and  a  third  from  the  agency  man- 
ager. Then.  SDPA's  general  counsel  and 
chief  loan  examiner  add  their  findings  be- 
fore Dyas  decides  whether  to  ask  RFC  to 
sanction  the  credit  as  an  SDPA  section  714 
loan. 

Typical  of  the  loans  that  SDPA  has  been 
urging  RFC  to  O.  K.  is  the  case  of  the  small 
southern  woodworking  shop  with  four  em- 
ployees and  a  net  worth  of  $38,000  that,  nev- 
ertheless, received  a  $118,000  Army  contract 
to  make  30.000  folding  cots.  The  firm's  nor- 
mal operations  had  never  earned  more  than 
a  living  for  lU  proprietor.  Now  he  needed, 
a  30-man  working  force  and  a  cool  $80,000 
of  working  capital. 

Neither  of  two  local  banks  wanted  any 
part  of  the  loan — with  or  without  a  V-loan 
guaranty.  However,  the  owner  had  set  up 
his  shop  back  in  1942.  had  been  plying  his 
trade  for  25  years,  and  was  a  prompt  payer. 
To  RFC  It  looked  like  a  good  SDPA  risk  and 
SDPA  agreed. 

A  similar  case  in  point  is  the  small  Cali- 
fornia contractor— eight  employees— who 
had  developed  and  half  finished  a  special 
chamber  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Conmalsslon. 
His  collateral  was  appraised  at  only  $12,000 
and  he  needed  $50,000  to  complete  the  cham- 
ber. The  Aac  contract  allowed  him  costs  of 
$60,000  plus  a  fixed  fee  of  $4,300. 

His  local  banks  turned  him  down  because 
the  contract  called  for  payment  of  75  percent 
on  deUvery  of  the  chamber  with  the  remain- 
ing 35  percent  payable  only  after  the  cham- 
ber had  been  tested  and  accepted.  SDPA 
found  the  collateral  thin  but  the  contractor 
capwble  and  recommended  that  he  be  given 
the  full  $50,000. 

MO    PSOMOTBtS 

Caaes  such  as  these  are  first-rate  illustra- 
tions of  the  kind  of  job  Dyas  and  his  loan 
offices  think  they're  supposed  to  do.  Their 
No.  1  reeponslbUlty,  as  they  see  It,  Is  to  help 
out  the  honest,  efficient,  going  concern  that 
has  struck  s  financial  snag.  They're  not  in- 
terested In  the  promoters  who  havent  a  dime 
yet  wadt  the  Government  to  set  them  up 
In  business.  The  SDPA  people  hope  that 
these  gleam- In -the-eye  boys — along  with 
their  congressional  sponsors — will  stay  out 
of  their  hair. 

"If  they  dont,"  one  of  them  says,  "well 
look  at  them  cold  in  the  eye  like  a  tough 
banker.  If  they  come. In  with  real  dough 
and  a  solid  proposition,  we'll  talk.  But,  even 
then,  we  won't  give  them  a  nickel  unless 
we're  satlsQed  they're  a  first-class  credit 
risk." 

When  an  application  came  In  for  a  loan  of 
$50,000  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  setting  up 
a  new  machine-tool  shop,  SDPA  rejected  the 
request  out  of  hand.  Its  only  reaction  thus 
far  to  a  suggestion  that  It  put  up  $10,000.- 
000  as  the  biggest  part  of  financing  a  new 
$13,500,000  steel  company  in  Tennessee  has 
been  a  letter  to  RFC  saying  it  cant  make  a 
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final  <tTiati>n  until  the  oompany  oomas  i 
mtth  a  lot  more  facts  and  flgvres. 

In  tlM  same  eat««ory — but  already  tta* 
bolder  of  an  SDPA  rejection  aUp— Is  an  Ore- 
goo  lumber  company  that  wanted  $7$0XMM 
to  flntsh  a  plywood  mUl.  Organlaed  in  lasi. 
It  owned  logging  truda.  bad  a  eoatract  for 
•r  timber  and  a  sawmill  already  la  oparattoo. 
But  the  sawmill  earnings  had  dropped  mlatm- 
ingly  and  InexpUeaMy,  the  plywcwd  market 
was  MgKlng.  the  firm's  Investment  relaUvaly 
was  smsU,  and  repayment  tram  earotngs  waa 
far  from  certain.  Dyas  i<twd  tbe  loan  on 
tbe  twin  grounds  at  a  weak  credit  posttAon 
iMk  tt  a  BMd  (or  aKm  plywood  produc- 


IB  cbeckinc  loan  appttcatkms.  SDPA  has 
fovod  that  It  eant  stop  at  surface  appear- 
anoea.  IMtc.  by  way  of  asanple,  the  lUlnots 
metal  filing  oabinet  maaufacturer  who  re- 
eenUy  aaked  for  a  $100,000  loan— $67,000  for 
worlOng  capital  and  ftSjOOO  to  buy  equip- 
ment to  process  defenae  contracts.  Be  had 
latehad  on  to  a  I1TS.000  defense  order  for 
metal  bedside  taMee. 

Did  be  need  tbe  $07,000  of  worMng  capttalt 
Not  for  the  defense  contract.  It  acoonnted 
for  only  M  percent  of  bis  sales  and  he  already 
had  obtained  financing  for  it.  Bow  about 
the  $SS.fiOO  for  new  equlpmentf  SDPA  re- 
called tlxat  70  percent  of  tbe  company's  sates 
were  nonesaentlal  civilian  gooda.  and  decided 
that  In  any  case  $S3.000  would  be  a  curiously 
large  amount  to  spend  on  equipment  for  a 
contract  worth  only  $171,000 — partlcolafty 
when  that  contract  was  In  production.  In 
rejecting  the  entire  request,  SDPA  obeerved 
pointedly  that  It  would  reconsider  If  the 
manxifactxirer  needed  tbe  money  in  the  fu- 
ture for  defense  contracts  or  easentlal  civilian 
business. 

Meat  SDPA  loans  are  for  working  capital 
tnit  on  occasion  it  approves  a  credit  to  ^.- 
nance  plant  and  equipment  otrtlays.  One 
such,  to  the  tune  of  $06,800.  was  approved 
for  a  small  producer  of  precision  aircraft 
parte.  Operating.  In  a  small  rented  plant, 
he  eouMnt  take  on  additional  contracts  that 
various  major  aircraft  producers  were  urg- 
ing him  to  socept.  The  SDPA  loan  win  cover 
moving  and  reinstalling  hia  machinery  as 
well  as  the  oast  of  a  new  plant  almost  twice 
as  large. 

In  this  Instance,  as  In  many  others,  a  local 
bank  was  willing  to  take  part  of  the  loan. 
Like  the  RFC  SDPA  has  authority  to  let 
banks  participate  In  Its  transactions.  It 
hasnt  turned  down  a  bank  offer  yet  and 
chances  are  It  never  wllL 

8DPA  also  has  given  a  green  light  to  a 
riaahle  number  of  credits  that  have  included 
funds  to  retire  outstandlxig  debta.  Charac- 
teristic was  the  $175,000  application  at  a 
Calif (xula  canner  who  wanted  $116ji00  for 
working  capital  and  $58,400  to  refund  a  sec- 
ond mortgsge  and  a  bank  loan.  SDPA's  gen- 
eral counsel  said  the  loan  was  legally  Justi- 
fiable because  the  repayment  of  the  oompa- 
ny't  existing  indebtedness  would  contribute 
to  Its  working  capital  poaltlon  and  Insprove 
Its  collateral. 

Howerer.  with  the  sound  oC  last  year's 
Fulbright  committee  probe  of  the  RFC  still 
roaring  in  their  ears.  SDPA  aOclals  arent  of 
a  mind  to  broaden  this  principle  to  Include 
balling  out  creditors.  When  a  Connecticut 
gan-«]gbt  maker  wanted  $100,000.  of  which 
$75,000  was  to  pay  off  existing  debts.  SDPA 
slaahed  the  total  to  $36,000  before  It  gave 
RFC  a  go-ahead.  The  final  sum  Included 
$19,000  for  working  capital,  $10,000  to  pay 
off  suppliers,  and  $6,000  to  settle  a  bank  loan 
so  the  institution  would  release  a  military 
contract  for  a.'islgnment  to  SDPA. 

By  way  of  F«otectlng  Its^,  SDPA  recom- 
mended that  RFC  put  out  the  $S6.000  only 
In  return  for  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
■aaaufaeturer's  equipment,  asstgunent  of 
$327,000  In  contracts,  and  an  agreement  by 
the  owner  and  his  son  that  they  would  take 


no  ntore  than  $6,000  a  year  apleee  out  of  the 
buBlneea. 

On  a  normal  working-capital  loan  to  a  Arm 
whoae  management  measures  up  to  BDPA't 
standards,  assignment  of  a  contract  gen- 
erally is  considered  adequate  security.  On' 
plant  and  equipment  toana.  SDPA  casts  about 
for  additional  protection.  It  customarily 
takes  a  mortgage  on  the  manufacturer's 
existing  property  plus  another  on  his  new 
acquisitions.  Occasionally  it  will  require 
that  a  loan  be  guaranteed  unconditionally 
by  one  or  more  proq>erous  Individuals  con- 
nected with  the  borrowing  company,  m  ad- 
dition. It  tries  to  gear  the  servicing  of  the 
loan  to  the  borrower's  expected  earnings  and 
frequently  Includes  an  RFC  50-percent  earn- 
ings clause.  This  obligates  the  borrower  to 
make  the  required  annual  amortization  pay- 
ment or  80  percent  of  his  earnings,  which- 
ever Is  larger. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  protec- 
tion sought  by  SDPA  came  In  tbe  case  of  a 
nationally  known  foundry  engineer  who 
asked  for  and  won  BDPA'b  approval  of  a 
$290,000  loan — aO  but  $35,000  of  it  for  work- 
ing capital.  His  company,  whlct  designs 
Improved  foundry  equipment,  bad  only  nlns 
employees  and  collateral  consisting  solely  of 
new  furniture  and  fixtures  with  a  book  value 
of  $5,000  and  a  loan  value  of  but  $2,500. 
However,  the  company  had  $170,000  worth  of 
unfilled  defense  orders.  Work  inquiries  on 
hand  totaled  an  addlttonal  $1,800,000. 

SDPA  demanded,  among  other  things,  that 
It  receive  a  $5,000  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
furniture  and  fixtures,  a  pledge  of  $50,000 
Insurance  on  the  engineer's  life,  a  pledy  of 
all  his  stock  in  the  oompany.  assignment  of 
the  $170,000  In  unfilled  defense  orders,  and 
an  Investigation  by  the  local  RFC  agency 
manager  In  advance  of  each  loan  dlsburse- 
ment.  On  theae  eotulitlons,  SDPA  said.  It 
would  give  tbe  company  the  $350,000  but  at 
tbe  rate  of  25  percent  of  the  value  of  each 
defense  contract  It  assigned  to  BI^A. 

SDPA  took  particular  pains  to  try  to  work 
out  this  loan  because  the  United  States 
boasts  only  two  other  foundry  equipment 
companies  and  both  have  huge  backlogs  of 
unfilled  orders.  The  demand  for  foundry 
equipment — particularly  for  the  modem 
mechanhwd  variety — has  been  rising  sharp- 
ly since  Korea. 

BXPAXnSAlf  BABT 

BUPA,  be  It  rememboed.  is  a  congressional 
baby.  The  legislators  created  the  agency  by 
f  lopsided,  btpartlaan  vote  because  they 
wanted  a  Government  crganlaatlon  charged 
with  doing  nothing  but  helping  small  busl- 
neas.  SDPA  oavisis  figure  that  as  long  as 
they  stick  to  that  last,  stay  away  from  tbe 
promoters  and  make  loans  only  to  reputable 
outllta.  these  will  be  no  coogresslonal  chargea 
of  handouts  to  administration  hangers-on. 
In  fact,  they  have  a  notion  that  for  some 
time  to  oome  all  the  congreeslonal  pressure 
will  be  In  the  dlrectkn  of  bigger  and  quicker 
loans  to  Uttle  buslnav. 


Tkc  New  Jcr$«7  Primary 


SZTENSION  OF  RBMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OV  mw  TOBK 

Df  THE  SENAIIi  OF  THK  UNITED  STAIXS 
Thursday.  April  17.  1952 

Ifr.  IVES.  llr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbook*  an  editorial 
dealing  with  the  results  of  the  New  Jersey 
primary,  published  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pxinted  In  the  RBOoao, 
as  follows: 

Ji 


Genual  Elsenhower  has  chalked  up  an- 
other impressive  victory.  In  the  New  Jersey 
preferential  primary  three  BepuhUcan  names 
were  on  the  ballot:  Elsenhower.  Taft.  Stas- 
sen.  Tbe  figures  speak  for  theznselves. 
Eisenhower  won  882.000;  Tarr,  225,00;  Stas- 
sen,  tiJOOO. 

Out  of  a  total  of  over  600.000  votes,  Eisen- 
hower won  some  157,000  more  than  both  his 
opponents  combined  and  at  least  31  of  the  38 
delegates.  This  adds  up  to  an  unequivocal 
expression  of  popxilar  support  that  proves 
once  again  the  Inmiense  drawing  power  of 
Eisenhower's  name. 

It  was  a  strange  primary  bi  the  sense  that 
neither  of  the  two  leading  contestants  ap- 
peared l>ef ore  the  voters  in  person.  Governor 
DriscoU  had  declared  for  Elsenhower,  but  the 
New  Jersey  Republican  machine  was  badly 
split;  and  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  sizable 
vote  rolled  up  by  Senator  Tsrr  in  Bergen 
and  Budson  Counties  refiected.  at  least  In 
part,  the  factional  fight  within  the  State 
organization  rather  than  strictly  pro-Tarr 
sentiment. 

Although  Senator  Tatt  had  nominally 
withdrawn  from  this  campaign,  the  forcea 
friendly  to  him  and  opposed  to  DrlscoU  were 
working  vigorously  up  to  the  last  moment  to 
Upset  the  Elsenhower  bandwagon.  Even  the 
disappointing  size  of  the  total  vote  was  a 
factor  In  Tarr's  favor;  for  If  more  New  Jersey 
Republicans  had  taken  the  trouble  to  cast 
their  ballots  It  is  highly  probable  that  Elsen- 
hower's margin  would  have  been  even  greater 
^an  It  was.  It  Is  to  the  Independently 
minded  voter,  the  one  who  does  not  ususlly 
bothn  about  primaries,  that  Elsenhower  has 
the  strongest  attraction. 

And  yet  despite  all  the  handicaps — Includ- 
ing lack  of  campaign  funds — ^Etoenhower  hss 
again  won  a  dear  an*!  ovei  whelming  popular 
triumph.  What  happened  Tuesday  In  New 
Jersey  was  that  the  Republicans  who  reject 
Isolationism  In  every  form,  the  Bepubllcans 
who  want  new  and  Inspiring  leadership  for 
their  party  and  their  country,  turned  out  in 
suffldent  strength  to  insure  victory  for  the 
man  who  represents  their  Ideals  and  their 
hopee. 

No  tenuous  ratlonallcatlons  of  prof  eastonal 
politicians  can  any  longer  dissipate  the  solid 
force  of  the  Elsenhower  appeal.  It  has  been 
powerfully  demonstrated  In  New  England. 
In  the  supposedly  Iscdatlonlst  lOdwest,  and 
now  in  one  of  the  great  Industrial  States  of 
the  eastern  seaboard.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated without  the  pbysleal  presence  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  and  without  the  benefit  of  a 
well-oiled  pcditlcal  machine. 

Here  is  a  movement  that  comes  genuinely 
from  the  grass  roots.  That  may  be  one  rea- 
son why  so  many  of  tht  profeartonals  don't 
like  it.  We  think  that  when  the  time  ar- 
rives for  the  choice  to  be  made  at  the  na- 
tional convention  they  win  ignars  It  at  their 
peril. 


Scaator  for 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENlfBTLVAKtA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThMTsday.  AfrU  17, 1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Senator  for  Americans,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  April  15. 
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which  commends  most  highly  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wiixuxsl. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou)^ 
a3  follows: 

Sbnatob  foc  AmxiCAm 

Among  the  Members  of  the  United  Statea 
Senate  who  must  stand  tor  reelection  tbla 
year  la  Johx  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware. 

There  Is  nothing  sensational,  pompoiu,  or 
high-brow  about  Senator  Williams,  either  In 
manner  or  attitude.  He  acts  shy,  speaks 
quietly,  thinks  straight,  shuns  rank  partl- 
Eanshlp  and  goes  about  his  business  mod- 
estly. He  looks  more  like  a  feed  merchant 
(his  private  business)  than  a  Senator  Is  sup- 
posed to  look. 

But  there  are  few.  If  any,  who  act  and 
work  more  like  a  Senator  ought  to  act  and 
work. 

Senator  Williams  has  done  more  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress  to  explore  the 
scandals  In  the  Truman  administration.  He 
can  claim  more  notches  in  bis  musket  on 
this  score  than  any  other  Investigator — the 
income  tax  frauds,  the  monkey  business  with 
Government  warehouses,  the  Lias  case,  the 
Boyle  and  Oabiielson  cases,  Plnnegan.  Nu- 
nan.  and  others. 

Yet  he  has  been  high  in  his  praise  of  other 
investigators  and  asks  no  reward  for  his  own 
diligent  efforts  except  results. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  Republican,  yet  be  has 
not  spared  Republicans  In  his  investigations. 
He  won't  cover  up  for  anybody,  yet  he  never 
has  allowed  Ills  investigations  to  become 
persecutions. 

The  Senator  is  a  dealer  in  facts.  And  he 
Is  exacting  and  exhaustive,  both  in  his  search 
for  the  facts  and  In  the  manner  In  which 
he  reveals  them,  once  he  has  a  case. 

Only  one  administration  spokesman  has 
been  foolish  enough  to  dispute  him  directly. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Brannan  accused  Sena- 
tor Williams:  or  "deliberate  misstatements" 
In  his  exposure  of  the  Camp  Crowder  ware- 
house scandals. 

But  the  Senator,  for  all  the  unsavory 
ground  he  has  covered,  has  made  no  mis- 
statements, "deliberate"  or  otherwise. 

In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Williams  has  made  his 
mark  as  a  fair-minded,  diligent  and  deva- 
statlngly  effective  Investigator.  But  he  has 
been  on  the  Job  otherwise,  too,  rarely  missing 
a  roll  call,  attending  to  his  full  duties  with 
common  sense  and  statesmanship. 

Senator  Williams  represents  Delaware,  one 
of  the  smallest  States.  But  he  is,  in  every 
sense,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 


M 


Tlie  CaneroB  Dynasty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  pknnstlvamia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  17.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "The  Cameron 
Dynasty,"  written  by  Charles  M.  Steese. 
museum  administrator,  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission  and 
published  in  the  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily 
Item  of  April  8.  1952.  It  has  reference 
to  one  of  two  cases  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  which  a  son  succeeded 
his  father  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko. 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Sunbury    (Pa.)    Daily   Item   oi 
AprU  8.  1982) 

TMS  CAMZaON  DTKSaTT 

(Data  compiled  by  Charles  M.  Steese. 
museum  administrator,  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission) 

In  1828  a  yoiing  man  entered  the  political 
arena  In  Pennsylvania — Simon  Cameron — 
and  from  that  time  until  the  date  of  his 
death  In  1889.  there  were  few.  If  any.  politi- 
cal movements  In  this  State  with  which  be 
was  not  directly  connected.  Because  of 
famUy  ties,  his  associations  In  Northumber- 
land and  Union  Counties  were  very  close, 
and  for  this  reason  the  story  of  bis  rise  to 
prominence  should  be  of  Interest  to  all  stu- 
dents of  central  Pennsylvania  history. 

Simon  Cameron  was  bom  In  Lancaster 
County,  March  8.  1799.  a  son  of  Charles  and 
Martha  (Pfoutz)  Cameron,  and  one  of  a 
famUy  of  eight  children.  Conrad  Pfouta.  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Charles  Cameron,  had  attained 
fame  as  an  Indian  fighter  In  both  the  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutlo.aary  Wars.  In  1808  the 
Cameron  family  moved  to  Sunbury.  then  to 
WashlngtonvUle  and  In  1810  to  Lewisburg. 
Here  Charles  Cameron  operated  a  tailor  shop. 
In  which  his  son  William  (ancestor  of  the 
Lewisburg.  Sunbury.  and  MUton  Camerons) 
was  an  apprentice. 

Simon  Cameron  was  bound  out  to  a  printer 
In  Northiimberland  to  learn  that  trade.  It 
Is  certain  that  he  completed  his  apprentice- 
ship, as  he  later  entered  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness In  Dauphin  County  where  he  had  made 
his  home.  Being  successful  from  the  start, 
he  also  engaged  In  the  Iron  Industry  and 
later  on  In  both  the  contracting  and  the 
banking  business.  Simon  Cameron  was 
married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Peter  Brna. 
Joseph  Andrew  Shulze,  who  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  In  1823,  was  also  a 
distant  relative  of  the  Brna  famUy.  It  was 
these  marriage  ties  which  brought  Governor 
Shulze  and  Simon  Cameron  together.  On 
February  19,  1827.  Governor  Shulze  appointed 
Simon's  brother.  WlUlam  Cameron,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  and  on  August  19,  1828  he  ap- 
pointed Simon  Cameron  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  held 
untU  leso. 

In  1832  when  James  Buchanan  returned 
to  this  country  after  having  served  as  Min- 
ister to  Russia,  he  fully  Intended  to  quit 
pubUc  life.  In  fact,  he  became  engaged  In 
the  Iron  business  with  several  members  of 
the  Halderman  family,  one  of  whom  later 
married  Simon  Cameron's  daughter.  Simon 
Cameron  himself  was  also  connected  with 
this  Iron  enterprise,  and  It  was  he  who  had 
Buchanan  urged  to  again  enter  public  life 
and  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  which  body  he  was  elected 
In  1834.  and  where  he  served  until  1845  when 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Presi- 
dent Tyler.  All  of  this  In  effect  paved  the 
way  of  Buchanan  to  the  White  House,  where 
he  served  4  years  as  the  only  President  from 
Pennsylvania. 

When  Buchanan  left  the  Senate  In  1845. 
Simon  Cameron  succeeded  him  and  served 
there  untU  1849.  Again,  in  1857.  the  same 
year  Buchanan  became  President,  Cameron 
was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  and  served 
until  1861.  when  President  Lincoln  appoint- 
ed him  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  War.  and  a  year  later  sent  him  to  Europe 
as  Minister  to  Russia.  While  at  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  Simon  Cameron  who 
arranged  for  the  Russian  fleet  to  stand  off 
New  York  City  at  a  time  when  It  was  feared 
that  the  English  Government  was  friendly  to 
the  Confederate  government  and  Intended 
to  blockade  the  New  York  Harbor.  For  this 
Intervention  on  the  part  of  Russia.  Cameron 


arranged  for  the  purchase  of  Alaaka  as  com- 
pensation. Upon  his  return  from  Ruasia  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  1867  and  served  untU  1877.  when  he 
retired  In  favor  of  his  own  son.  J.  Donald 
Cameron,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  War 
under  President  Grant.  The  yovinger  Cam- 
eron served  In  the  Senate  for  90  yean,  and 
then.  In  1897.  turned  ovor  his  seat  to  Bolee 
Penroee.  who  held  It  until  he  died  Decem- 
ber 31.  1921,  thus  fixing  the  life  span  of 
the  Cameron  dynasty  at  93  years. 

The  Republican  Party  claimed  Its  first 
State-wide  victory  In  Pennsylvania  In  1800. 
when  Andrew  O.  Curtin  was  elected  as  the 
first  Republican  governor  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln went  to  the  White  Hoxise  as  the  first 
Republican  President.  Simon  Cameron  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  party  In  this 
State  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  organ- 
ization at  the  time  of  Its  formation.  He 
was  Its  undisputed  leader  until  the  time  of 
his  death  on  June  26.  1888.  His  leadership 
was  carried  on  by  his  son  J.  Donald  Cameron, 
until  he  voluntarily  retired.  He  too  like  hie 
father  was  able  to  name  his  succeaeor. 

Simon  Cameron  was  also  able  tO'  send  his 
sen-in-law,  Ricliard  J.  Halderman,  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  have  his  brother,  Jacob  8. 
Halderman  named  minister  to  Sweden.  An- 
other son-ln-Uw.  Wayne  McVeogli.  was  sent 
as  minister  to  Turkey  In  1870,  and  later 
served  as  Attorney  General  under  President 
Garfield  and  as  embassador  to  Italy.  Several 
months  before  the  time  of  General  Cameron's 
death,  the  State  legislature  being  In  session, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  ninetieth  birthday, 
both  the  senate  and  house  adjourned  and 
proceeded  in  a  body  to  hU  home  In  Harrts- 
burg  to  extend  their  congratulations  In  per- 
son. 

In  1904  upon  the  death  of  United  SUtee 
Senator  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  the  toga  waa 
ottered  to  J.  Donald  Cameron  who  had  re- 
tired from  public  life  in  1807.  and,  of  course, 
he  refused  the  offer  as  he  had  refused  the 
governorship  3  years  before. 

WUllam  Cameron,  brother  of  Simon,  spent 
his  life  In  Union  County,  and  never  held 
any  public  ofBce  other  than  Justice  of  the 
peace.  He  did.  however,  advise  with  his 
brother  on  political  matters,  and  for  a  time 
was  engaged  with  him  In  the  contracting 
business  during  the  period  of  canal  and  rail- 
road construction.  William  Cameron  estab- 
lished a  bank  In  LewUburg  In  1853,  which  U 
known  now  as  the  Lewisburg  National  Bank, 
and  with  which  his  family  was  connected 
from  the  time  of  Its  establishment  untU  the 
time  of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Jane 
Cameron  Harrison,  in  1932.  Another  daugh- 
ter of  WUllam  Cameron  was  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Congressman  John  B.  Pakcer  of  Sunbury. 

The  rise  of  the  Camerons  from  comparative 
poverty  to  Immense  wealth  U  a  romance 
which  should  be  an  Inspiration  to  all.  as 
should  their  advancement  politically.  Never 
In  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  has  any  other 
family  been  in  power  so  long,  and  never  be- 
fore or  since  has  this  power  passed  from 
father  to  son.  In  fact,  only  In  two  other 
instances  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  a  son  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Senate. 


Government  Seiznre  of  tbc  Steel  Plaats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  Nxw  ToaK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Aprti  17.  1952 

Mr.  IVES.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  *n  the  A^ 
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pendlz  of  the  Raoon  an  editorial  imb- 
llshed  In  this  morning's  New  York  Times. 
diff4»^i«King  the  threats  to  the  rights  of 
both  labor  and  management  resulting 
from  the  Oovemment's  seizure  of  the 
steel  pUmts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Negotiations  between  the  steel  Industry 
and  the  steelwcrkcrs'  union  hST*  eollapaed, 
Moordlng  to  an  announcement  by  Secretary 
at  Ooimneroe  Sawyer.  This  being  so,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  In  his  own  words,  will  "proceed 
promptly,  but  not  precipitately,  to  consider 
the  terms  of  employment."  under  section  S 
or  the  President's  Executive  order  prorldlng 
tor  seizure  of  the  Industry. 

John  Weelman.  Acting  Director  of  Defense 
Moblllaatlon  and  White  House  labor  expert, 
expr^aeed  his  regret  over  the  latest  develop- 
menta.  Be  added:  "It  had  been  the  Presi- 
dent's hope  that  an  agreement  wo\ild  be 
quickly  reached  so  that  the  steel  plants  might 
be  returned  at  the  earliest  poaalbie  moment 
to  the  companlea." 

If  the  President  even  seriously  entertained 
■och  a  hope,  then  he  was  probably  in  an 
almost  tnfinltcalinal  minority.  If  he  had 
acted  under  his  oonetltotlonal  powers  in  such 
a  way  that  both  Industry  and  labor  found 
themselves  In  a  position  in  which  they  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
sweating  this  difference  out  across  the  bar- 
gaining table,  there  might  have  been  at  least 
some  basis  for  such  a  hope. 

One  oould  hardly  say,  howerer.  that  that 
Is  what  be  did  In  this  case.  Wbst  be  did 
here  was  to  shut  indtistry  and  labor  up  In 
a  room  together  and  t«U  them  to  "fight  it 
out" — after  carefully  strapping  one  at  in- 
dustrylB  hands  behind  Its  back.  To  switch 
metaphors.  Mr.  Truman,  having  "snatched" 
the  steel  plants  of  the  country,  now  seems 
suipitsed  that  their  owners  refuse  to  pay 
the  ransom  he  has  demanded  for  their  re- 
leaee. 

But  If  lir.  Truman  has  aroused  the  steel 
Industry  to  a  fighting  pitch  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  the  Presidency  on  tlje  side  of  labor 
at  the  bargaining  table,  we  doubt  If  labor 
Itaelf  wiU  find  any  great  comfort  In  the  situ- 
ation the  administration's  bungling  has 
produced.  It  will  doubtless  get  much.  U 
not  all.  the  Wage  SUbillsatlon  Board  rec- 
ommended In  its  «T*<HT>g«  But  against  this 
tt  most  weigh  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  set  a  preoedant  which  may  one  day  oome 
back  to  haunt  It.  That  precedent  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  withdrawal  by  arbitrary  execu- 
tive action  of  the  right  to  strike. 

At  the  very  time  ICr.  Sawyer  waa  making 
his  announcement  about  steel  negotiations, 
spokesmen  for  railroad  engineers,  firemen 
and  conductors,  in  a  Federal  court  In  Cleve- 
land, were  denouncing  Oovernment  "seizure 
tactics."  Theee  labor  leaders  have  learned 
from  bitter  ezperlenoe  that  setsure — even 
when  there  Is  at  least  a  alight  shadow  of 
legality  for  it — Is  no  subsUtute  for  ooUec- 
tive  bargaining. 

The  steelworkera  would  do  well  to  ponder 
the  words  of  James  P.  Shields.  Grand  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  who  declared:  "In  the  light  of 
the  Cleveland  dedsUm  and  the  selstire  of 
the  steel  indmtry,  this  NaUon  Is  faced  with 
the  specter  of  continuing  and  exp>andlng  In- 
voluntary servitude  unless  present  selzvire 
tactics  are  wiped  out  on  constitutional 
grounds." 


An  Bashess  Needs  SwJl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  SIABAICA 

m  IHI  SENATE  C3¥  THE  X7NITED  8TATIS 
Thursday.  AprU  17.  1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "All  Business  Needs  Small  Busi- 
ness. '  by  Telford  Taylor.  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Administra- 
tion, published  in  the  March  1952  issue 
of  the  magazine  Purchasing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoid, 
as  follows: 
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(By  IWford  Taylor) 

The  Industrial  purchasing  agent  and  the 
ftnall  Defense  Plants  Administration  have  a 
oommon  interest— each  wants  the  country's 
Bouroes  of  industrial  supply  to  be  kept  nu- 
meroxis  and  competitive.  Extensive  procure- 
ment opportunities  are  Just  as  important  to 
a  purchasing  agent  as  they  are  to  America's 
mobilization  program;  neither  a  corporation 
nor  a  government  can  operate  profitably  if 
Its  supply  line  Is  cbcdied. 

To  understand  SDPA's  role  In  the  mobilisa- 
tion program  one  must  first  note  what  Con- 
gress had  In  mind  In  establishing  the  agency. 
In  peasing  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1050  Congreas  expressed  concern  over  the 
probable  Impact  of  mobilisation  on  small- 
business  enterprises.  It  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  rearmament,  with  its  Inevitable 
economic  dislocations,  would  not  damage  the 
national  economy  by  furthering  the  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  or  by  lessening 
the  opportunities  and  participation  of  small 
buslneas.  It  wrote  into  the  act  this  declara- 
tion of  congressional  policy:  "It  Is  the  eenee 
of  the  Congress  that  small-business  enter- 
prises be  encouraged  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  toward  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  act." 

B\it.  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Senator 
Bfaskw w,  of  Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate SmaU  Buslnses  Committee,  the  congres- 
sional Intent  unfortunately  feU  far  short  of 
fulfillment.  By  mld-1951  many  sauOl  firms 
were  In  serious  trouble  due  to  lack  of  ma- 
terials and  inability  to  get  defense  contracts. 
Furthermore,  the  belief  was  growing  that 
the  mobilization  program  could  avoid  bot- 
tlenecks and  be  considerably  speeded  up  if 
more  of  Uie  country's  existing  productive 
capacity  were  brought  Into  the  program.  So 
on  July  SI.  Congreaa  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  Defenae  Production  Act,  eatabUahlng 
the  Small  Defense  Plants  Administration  as 
an  Independent  Federal  agency  with  no  oth- 
er Job  than  to  act  as  spokesman,  trustee,  and 
claimant  for  small  business  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion program. 

A  SHAKS  IN  OSmrSS  COiriKACTB 

The  primary  aim  of  section  714  of  the 
amended  Defense  Production  Act.  which 
brought  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Adminis- 
tration into  being,  if  not  so  much  to  help 
the  small-bu£lness  man  as  to  get  the  small- 
business  man  to  help  the  defense  effort. 
Congress  proposed  to  do  this  in  two  ways. 
It  stated  in  section  714  (f)  (2)  Its  policy 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  ptir- 
chases  and  contracts  for  suppiiee  and  serv» 
ices  for  the  Government  shall  be  placed  with 
amall  business  concerns;  and  in  section  714 
(f)  (3)  It  directed  that  whenever  materials 
or  supplies  are  allocated  by  law.  a  fair  and 


equitable  percentage  thereof  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  small  plants  unable  to  obtain  the 
necessary  materials  or  supplies  from  tisxial 
sources. 

In  short.  Congress  proposed  ^at  small 
companies  should  get  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  defense  contracts  they  could 
handle  and  that  they  should  receive  their 
fair  share  of  materials  whenever  It  was  neces- 
sary to  put  them  under  allocation.  Fur- 
thermore, in  section  714  (b)  (1)  Congroea 
granted  new  funds  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  for  mnfciTig  loans  to 
small  business  for  military  or  eesential  civil- 
ian production  upon  SDPA's  recommenda- 
tion. The  statute  thus  reco(;nlzes  that  the 
amall  business  concern's  three  main  prob- 
lems under  the  mobilization  |nt>gram  are 
financing,  materials  allocation,  and  procure- 
ment. 

The  law  gives  SDPA  only  limited  operat- 
ing authority  In  these  areas.  Loans  are 
made  by  the  RFC;  contracts  are  let  by  the 
Armed  Services  and  several  civilian  agen- 
cies: materials  are  allocated  Ijy  the  National 
Production  Authority.  SDPA  does,  however, 
have  Important  coordinating,  recommend- 
ing, review,  and  consulting  functions  in  each 
of  these  areas. 

Take  our  activity  in  Oovernment  procure- 
n:ient  aa  an  example.  The  effect  of  military 
procurement  on  the  national  economy  la 
increasing  daily.  Over  25  percent  of  the  out- 
put of  metalworking  and  construction  In- 
dustries is  being  taken  for  defense.  At  the 
peak  of  the  procurement  program.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  military  will  be  getting  50 
percent  of  the  aluminum  supply,  33  percent 
of  the  copper  supply,  and  20  percent  of  the 
steel  supply.  If  a  manufactxirer  Isnt  mak- 
ing essential  civilian  goods  or  producing  tor 
the  Government,  he  Is  In  serious  trouble.  It 
is  SDPA's  Job— I  regard  It  as  SDPA's  most 
Important  function — to  get  small  business  a 
fair  share  of  this  Government  bxislness. 

To  tliat  end.  SDPA  has  propoted.  to  Gov- 
ernment procurement  agencies  a  broad  pro- 
gram for  increasing  procurement  opportuni- 
ties for  small  bxislness.  This,  of  course,  has 
to  do  only  with  the  prime  contracts  let  di- 
rectly by  the  Government.  Small  business 
also  depends  on  subcontracts  with  the  prime 
contractors,  and  SDPA's  activity  in  the  field 
of  subcontracting  likewise  holds  great  In- 
terest to  Industrial  purchasing  agents  of  the 
larger  firms. 

THx  aoLB  or  BuaoojrzBACTnra 
Large  prime  contractors  are,  in  consider- 
able measure,  purchasing  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  buy  vast  quantities  of  sup- 
plies and  components  that  find  their  way 
Into  the  end  product — tanks,  airplanes,  guns, 
radar  sets,  etc  .^ordered  by  the  Government. 
The  Government's  Interest  In  the  widest  poe- 
alble  use  of  amaU-business  faculties  holds 
true  in  subcontracting  as  well  as  {Hlme  con- 
tracting. Therefore,  one  of  the  prime  con- 
tractor's responsibilities  In  carrying  out  the 
Intent  of  Congreas  and  In  speeding  up  the 
mobilisation  program  is  to  keep  smaller 
enterprises  constantly  aware  of  subcontract- 
ing opportunities  with  the  prime  contractor. 
I  read  In  the  December  Issue  of  Purchasing 
an  article  proposing  the  use  by  industrial 
purchasing  agents  of  a  suggested  purchas- 
ing management  check  list,  which  Included 
among  Its  questions  the  following:  "What 
sources  of  information  are  used  to  locate  po- 
tential suppliers?"  It  would  interest  me  to 
read  some  of  the  answers  to  that  question. 
Althoxigh  SDPA's  examination  of  subcon- 
tracting practices  has  been  necessarily  lim- 
ited, it  is  our  belief  that  many  prime  eon- 
tractors  oould  weU  overhaul  their  purchasing 
methods  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  small 
concerns  to  do  business  with  them.  One  of 
the    things    we    believe    prime    contiractars 
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■honld  do  li  to  place  small -business  special* 
ists  In  their  purchasing  offices  to  serve  as  a 
■Ingle  point  of  contact  where  inXormation 
can  be  obtained.  Purchasing  agents  could 
be  quite  influential  in  establishing  such  a 
practice. 

SDPA  field  offices  will  play  a  considerable 
part  in  the  over-all  effort  to  stimulate  sub- 
contracting. Decentralization  la  necessary 
If  the  hundreds  of  prime-contractor  piirchas- 
Ing  offices  throughout  the  country  are  to  be 
Identified  and  liaison  maintained  with  them 
on  behalf  of  sm<*ll-buslness  concerns.  This 
field  organization  la  now  being  established, 
although  It  will  take  a  month  or  two  to  staff 
it  with  the  required  specialists.  Once  it  la 
under  way,  however,  we  expect  it  to  be  able 
to  steer  a  much  greater  voliune  of  Govern- 
ment business  to  small  concerns  through 
priire  contracts  and  subcontracts  as  well. 

FaACnCAI.  PUSCHASIMO   QUXSnOMS 

There  jiay  be  a  question  in  the  purchasing 
agent's  mind  about  just  how  much  subcon- 
tracting he  can  resort  to,  especially  since  the 
prime  contractor  must  be  responsible  for  the 
quality  of  the  end  prodv.ct.  I  think  it  la 
enough  to  say  that  no  leaponslble  person 
favors  subcontracting  as  a  mean  of  subsidiz- 
ing Incompetence;  on  the  contrary,  the  deep 
Interest  in  this  subject  reflects  a  widespread 
belief  that  by  encouraging  competition  and 

quickening  the  Industrial  economy,  subcon- 
tracting benefits  both  the  defense  effort  and 
the  national  welfare.  So  far  as  Government 
regulations  are  concerned,  there  are  no  limits 
to  the  amount  of  subcontracting  that  may 
be  resorted  to.  The  emphasis  Is  all  on  the 
other  side.  The  Government's  attitude  is 
that  subcontracting  Is  a  good  thing  and  there 
ahould  be  more  of  It. 

Kor  need  there  be  any  doubt  about  the 
matter  of  price  differentials  In  subcontract- 
ing. One  of  the  questions  the  purchasing 
agent  faces  in  placing  purchases  on  account 
of  Government  contracts  is :  To  what  lengths 
can  he  go  In  favoring  a  speclflc  supplier  In 
terms  of  price?  There  are  no  official  restric- 
tions, other  than  price  stabilization  regu- 
lations, governing  the  amounts  a  private 
purchasing  agent  may  pay  for  supplies.  The 
subject  of  price  differentials  in  subcontract- 
ing was  dealt  with  in  procurement  regula- 
tions during  World  War  n,  but  it  is  a  matter 
left  untouched  in  the  present  mobilization 
program.  Yet  to  the  extent  that  rejection 
of  the  low  bid  or  offer  means  greater  benefits 
or  savings  in  other  respects  (1.  e..  the  preser- 
vation of  alternate  sources  of  supply)  It  Is 
a  practice  that  has  positive  values.  SDPA 
favors  such  flexibility.  Just  as  It  favors  it  in 
the  awarding  of  prime  contracts — a  flexibil- 
ity. Incidentally,  which  has  Just  lately  been 
Introduced  into  the  procurement  program. 

rLxziBn.rrT  m  PBOCtnuMXNT 

The  distribution  of  Government  contracts 
pref-ents  Increasingly  difficult  and  Important 
questions.  It  has  tended  to  be  much  too 
rigid.  It  has  been  based  not  upon  an  en- 
lightened analysis  to  insure  broadest  indus- 
try participation  consistent  with  reasonable 
economy,  but  rather  upon  a  purely  mechani- 
cal approach.  Unfortunately,  the  cheapest 
Initial  cost,  as  reflected  in  the  lowest  bid. 
Is  frequently  far  from  the  lowest  end  cost. 

Flexibility  In  placing  Government  con- 
tracts is  essential  if  the  congressional  man- 
date to  maintain  productive  capacity  and 
further  the  alms  of  the  mobilization  program 
la  to  be  carried  out.  The  lowest-price  cri- 
terion should  not  be  the  only  standard.  Al- 
though it  has  been  permissible  to  pay  (nice 
dUrerentlals  under  negotiated  procurement 
for  some  time,  not  until  recently  was  it  per- 
missible under  advertised  procurement.  Of- 
ficial approval  for  the  practice  came  from 
the  Comptroller  General  late  in  January  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration.  The  restilt  is  that 
the  armed  services  now  have  full  authority 
to  reject  low  bids  or  offers  when  necessary 


In  order  to  plan  their  procurement  so  as  to 
broaden  the  industrial  base,  to  preserve  vital 
facilities^  and — far  from  slowing  down  the 
mobilization  program — to  expedite  produc- 
tion, spread  know-how,  and  Increase  the 
strategic  dispersal  of  indiutry. 

There  are  several  other  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  SDPA  in  the  area  of  procurement, 
including  that  of  entering  into  prime  con- 
tracts and  arranging  for  their  performance  by 
letting  subcontracts  to  small  concerns.  This 
last  function  cannot  be  carried  out  immedi- 
ately, for  the  950.000,000  revolving  fund  au- 
thorized for  that  purpose  has  not  yet  been 
appropriated.  The  stringency  of  funds  in 
general  has,  moreover,  precluded  the  agency's 
activity  in  a  number  of  other  fields. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  purchasing  agent, 
particularly  the  one  who  works  for  a  smaller 
firm.  The  biggest  purchasing  problem  for 
the  small  manufacturer  today  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  raw  materials  like  steel,  copper,  and 
aluminum.  Economics,  not  being  an  exact 
science,  la  likely  to  produce  statistics  and 
charts  showing  that  Government  procure- 
ment under  the  defense  program,  with  its 
accompanying  allocation  of  materials  to  de- 
fense producers,  directly  and  simultaneously 
compensates  for  the  drying  up  of  normai 
channels  of  materials  suppiy.  But  it  hardly 
ever  happens  that  way.  A  small  manufac- 
turer, with  his  metals  supply  drastically  cut 
because  of  nonessentlallty,  usually  waits 
some  time  before  his  raw  materials  supply 
comes  back  to  him  by  way  of  a  defense  con- 
tract. As  Congress  recognized,  this  calls  for 
positive  action  to  save  the  small  manufac- 
turer, not  only  frr  Ms  own  sake  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  natl  ;aal  economy  and  the  rearm- 
ament proi^an:   itself. 

Part  of  this  program,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  in  this  article,  is  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  Government  procurement  going  to  small 
business.  Tet  some  small  companies  are  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  distress;  ethers  are  un- 
likely to .  get  any  Government  business  at 
all  because  of  the  nature  of  their  plants. 
What  is  to  be  done  about  them?  It  has 
been  a  particular  interest  of  SDPA  to  Insure 
that  adequate  recognition  is  given  to  small, 
single-product  manufacturers,  as  opposed  to 
multlproducts  producers.  The  latter,  gen- 
erally speaking,  can  absorb  materials  cut- 
backs more  easily  than  those  who  make  only 
one  or  two  articles.  Special  help  is  now 
being  given  single-product  manufacturers  by 
NPA  and  DPA,  u]x>n  whose  principal  com- 
mittees SDPA  sits.  Through  the  joint  plan- 
ning of  SPDA  and  NPA.  a  special  hardship 
materials  reserve  has  been  set  aside  to  help 
small,  distressed  plants. 

Beginning  with  the  second  quarter  of  1952. 
each  NPA  Industry  division  will  contribute 
a  portion  of  the  steel,  copper,  and  aluminum 
It  controls  to  a  general  pool,  the  "small- 
business  hardship  accoxmt."  NPA  can  parcel 
out  small,  extra  amounts  of  materials  from 
this  account  to  firms  faced  with  failure  or 
prolonged  shut-down  because  they  have  re- 
ceived insufficient  controlled  materials.  To 
be  eligible  for  aid.  a  company  must  be  (1) 
a  small  business,  (2)  a  "single-line"  pro- 
ducer with  an  output  concentrated  more 
than  50  percent  in  one  tyi>e  of  civilian  goods. 
(3)  a  manufacturer  who  is  iwable  to  use 
substitute  materials  with  his  existing  equip- 
ment, or  one  unable  to  convert  existing  fa- 
cilities to  defense  work,  and  (4)  a  producer 
who  is  faced  with  a  complete  ahut-down  due 
to  a  lack  of  materials. 

We  are  also  working  with  NPA  and  DPA 
to  develop  programs  and  policies  for  the 
longer  term — to  Insure  that  small  businesses 
are  given  fair  and  equitable  percentages  of 
available  materials  and  supplies  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

rU«AHCIMO  SMALL   BUSIlUBM 

One  other  general  problem  faces  the  small 

manufacturer  aside  from  those  of  procure- 
ment and  materials.     That  problem  Is  fi- 


nancing. The  small -business  man  finds  hlm<* 
self  unable  to  get  a  defense  contract  without 
adequate  financing,  and  unable  to  get  ade- 
quate financing  without  a  defense  contract. 
This,  Indeed,  is  a  vicious  circle,  which  the 
SDPA  Office  of  Loans  Is  helping  to  break 
with  advice  on  financial  aaalstanee.  f'^'^Hn- 
mendatlons  of  proposed  loans  to  tbe  Baoon- 
■tructlon  Finance  Corporation,  and  action 
to  eliminate  credit  and  financial  practices 
which  unnecessarily  restrict  small  buslnesa' 
participation  in  the  defense  effort. 

One  program  which  the  Administration 
initiated  from  the  very  beginning  is  that  of 
spot  assistance  to  Individual  small  busi- 
nesses. One  of  Congress'  chief  alms  In  es- 
tablishing SDPA  was  to  provide  a  one-stop 
service  station  for  amali  businessmen  aeek- 
ing  solutions  to  their  mobilization  problems. 

Most  of  those  coming  to  the  SDPA  office 
are  In  Washington  to  get  defense  contracts. 
Few  of  them  have  any  precise  information 
on  what  the  Government  is  buying,  where 
to  get  bid  invitations,  or  whom  they  should 
conimlt.  SDPA  endeavors  to  evaluate  the 
plaht,  equipment,  and  facilities  of  these 
companies,  as  well  as  the  company's  produc- 
tion background,  financial  statuii,  and  the 
partlc\ilar  skills  of  its  employees.  Govern- 
ment  purchasing  officers  are  constilted;  the 
small  company  Is  advised  of  the  products  It 
Is  equipped  to  produce,  the  purchasing  oiBce 
with  which  to  register,  and  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  actually  getting  a  con- 
tract. SDPA  keeps  in  touch  with  the  con- 
cern and  gives  any  further  assistance  nec- 
essary. 

It  was  not  through  choice  that  this  assist- 
ance has  been  given  mostly  in  Washington. 
On  the  contrary,  we  never  believed  small- 
business  men  should  be  forced  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Washington  for  help  in  solving  their 
problems.  It  was,  rather,  through  necessity 
that  our  assistance  did  not  permit  immedi- 
ate esUblishment  of  SDPA  field  offices. 

I  a  skeleton  field  organization  has 
leaUblished  in  the  13  defense  re- 
ie  country.    Flesh  and  sinews  will 

to  it  In  coming  weeks.     Regional 

advisory  Committees  composed  of  small- 
buslnees  men  are  being  created  to  advise  and 
consxilt  with  MM.  We  do  not  propose  to  du- 
plicate the  field  activities  of  other  agencies 
such  as  the  RFC.  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  defense  agencies.  We  will, 
however,  carry  out  the  fxinctlons  assigned 
to  us  by  Congress. 

We  have  proceeded  On  the  baals  that  have 
Just  one  client,  and  that  is  small  bxislness. 
Of  course,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  ought 
to  be  reckless  advocates.  No  sensible  advo- 
cate runs  about  making  impossible  claims  on 
behalf  of  the  client  he  is  representing.  Ha 
works  within  the  framework  of  what  is  good 
for  society  as  a  whol^.  That  Is  what  we  try 
to  do  at  SDPA,  and  we  try  to  do  It  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  have 
specUl  favors  given  to  small  business  but 
because  we  believe  that  Congress  has  de- 
clared It  to  be  in  the  national  Interest  that 
small  business  be  preserved  as  a  vital  force 
and  basic  element  of  the  national  ecooomy. 


However 
now  been 

glons  of  tl 
be  added 


Address  bj  Hob.  Willum  E.  Jenner,  of 
Indiana,  Before  the  Danyhters  of  the 
Americaa  ReTolntion 
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HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NXW  BAMPSHiaZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  AprU  18.  1952 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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tb«  AppMidiz  of  ttat  Raooo  tbe  renaits 

of  the  distinguished  and  able  junior 
Senator  trcm.  Indiana  [Mr.  Jnona].  on 
Thursday  night  April  17,  before  the 
Sixty-first  Continental  Congress  of  the 
Daughten  of  the  Anwrtcan  Revolution. 
There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtaited  in  the  Bmcoko, 
as  follows: 

Madam  President-aaBeral.  dlatingulshed 
guests  and  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Bevolnttoo.  It  Is  an  boskor  and  a 
pleasure  to  appear  this  sesnim  befon  the 
National  Oongresi  at  yoor  organlaatloD. 
whlcfa  has  been  ao  long  distinguished  for  Its 
devotion  to  tme  American  prlaclplaa.  We 
live  again  in  times  that  try  men's  aouls.  times 
as  full  of  danger  and — Z  want  to  add — as  fun 
of  hope,  as  the  days  when  the  American 
coloBteta  were  straggling  to  |weesrvs  ttaetr 
liberty  against  oppreestve  guvemaseat. 

I  bettere  that  our  deseendanta  will  look 
back  on  our  times  as  the  period  in  wlxlch 
the  green  wheat  was  sqiarated  from  the 
tarea,  and  the  way  opened  to  a  new  hanreat 
of  liberty  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  peo- 
ple at  all  natlona.  If  we  look  only  at  the 
scene  eloee  at  hand,  I  admit  It  la  not  easy 
%o  be  bopefuL  We  must  look  at  present 
evils  with  the  clear,  cold  eyes  o<  reawm. 
whUe  we  work  for  a  rebirth  at  Uberty  with 
the  warm  heart  of  faith. 

I  wlU  not  deceive  jrou  about  the  preesnt 
danger.  Ton  have  aafeMl  me  to  speak  about 
Internal  security.  The  enaany  within  Is  our 
only  enemy.  Many  of  our  great  men  have 
said  that  the  Union  at  States  would  surrlee 
unscathed  so  long  as  we  were  true  to  our 
own  principles. 

X  have  the  prlTUefs  at  ssiili^  as  a  Mem- 
bv  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Xntemal 
Security,  of  which  Senator  MrCasasw,  of 
Nevada,  Is  chairman.  Tou  know  from  pubile 
testimony  the  committee  found  a  very 
strange  cooperation  between  the  Soviet  gov- 
erxunent,  the  inner  circle  at  the  Znstltuts 
at  Padfle  Relatione,  and  the  small  circle 
within  the  American  Oovemment,  which 
worked  so  aasldloualy  for  the  Soviet  eon- 
quest  at  China.  The  suheommittee  has  al- 
ready putdlahed  five  volumee  of  teetlmony 
and  has  others  in  preparation. 

I  hope  every  chapter  at  the  DAB  win  ap- 
point one  member  to  get  coplee  of  theee 
bearings,  to  read  and  digest  them,  and  keep 
every  new^Mper.  magaslne,  radio  and  tele- 
vlalon  statlosi  in  your  tarxltory  informed  at 
the  wealth  at  Information  they  contain 
about  the  danger  to  our  internal  aecurlty. 

The  whole  task  of  dleooverlng  and  thwart- 
ing the  enemy  within  has  fallen  on  Con- 
gress. The  FBI  has  done  magnificent  work 
but  even  It  Is  handcuffed  by  the  executive 
arm.  Congrees.  throtigh  Its  power*  of  in- 
vestigation, has  uncovered  an  almost  incred- 
ible amount  of  evidence  about  the  penetra- 
tion of  subversive  agents  Into  our  Oovem- 
ment. Here  I  want  to  make  dear  that  noth- 
ing I  aay  has  any  reference  to  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  Partlee. 

The  enemy  within  our  gates  Is  deter- 
mined to  destroy  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties.  The  fight  in  Oongrsaa 
against  communism  has  been  led  by  men 
from  both  partlee.  Oongrees  uncovered, 
through  the  House  Un-American  Aetlvlttes 
Committee,  the  atory  of  how  the  Soviet  Oor- 
emment  had  Its  agents  and  dupee  cloee  to 
tiry  Department,  even  of  the  White  House 
the  top  of  the  State  Depertment,  the  Treas- 
Its^.  The  MeOarran  eommlttee  of  the 
Senate  dlseloeed  how  an  American  President 
reoQounended  as  political  adviser  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Owen  Lattlmare,  a  man  wtio  had 
algnlfloant  ties  with  the  Soviet  Oo^ramment. 
Lattlmare  illsf  iiaesil  his  appointment  wHh  a 
Vepreeentative  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  be- 
fore It  was  dlseloeed  to  the  American  press, 
while  the  Soviet  Government  was  still  an 
ally  of  Adolph  HlUer  and  of  Japan. 


Tbs  BusBsll  coBuntttee  brought  oat  tha 
fact  that  after  Oeneral  Wedamefar  had 
chosen  ^mhesseilijr  to  Ghlna,  and 
bought  as  he  said,  an  ambasBadarte 
aeau,  Mr.  Acheeon  revoked  hie  prospective 
appointment.  Whyt  Acheeon  eald,  and  Z 
quote:  "The  Oommunlsts  are  protesting 
Ttoientty." 

Instead,  Acbeeoa  appotnted  J.  Leigtatoii 
Stuart,  a  ooilege  prasldent  and  tanau 
teacher  of  Ghou  Ma.  Lai.  the  Mo.  a  COmmii« 


When  Alger  Hlas  was  ooered  a  )ab  tn  tha 
State  Department,  Whlttakar  Chambers  tella 
us  hs  oonXetred  with  his  mxfmUn  In  the 
Soviet  apparatua  to  aak  thdr  permlsaton  to 
make  the  whangs  Coogrsss  brought  oat 
how  the  Americaa  Oovenunept  knew  for 
10  years  Alger  Blee  was  regarded  aa  a  So- 
viet agent.  Hiey  knew  it  not  only  from 
Whlttakar  Chambera.  but  from  one  of  their 
own  dlptewaata.  William  C.  Bullitt.  Mcver- 
thelees.  Alger  Hies  kept  rising  to  ever 
higher  posltlaos  until  he  waa  put  In  charge 
of  the  convention  at  San  PTandaoo  whldi 
established  United  Nations. 

Every  Inquiry  by  Congrees  has  been  met 
by  the  bitterest  opposition  from  the  Presi- 
dent's official  family.  The  executive  branch 
has  thrown  a  curtain  of  secrecy  about  Ita 
work  so  that  Congrees  and  the  press  would 
be  frustrated  In  their  efforts  to  expose  sub- 
versive actions.  Even  the  eo-called  loyalty 
Investigation  was  designed  to  protect  sus- 
pected employees  agalnat  crmgresslnnal  ecru- 
Uny. 

Congress,  however,  has  been  Investigating 
only  past  mistakes,  finding  out  who  left  tiie 
stable  door  open  when  the  horse  was  stolen. 
For  example,  the  President  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  a  peace  eetUement  with 
Japan,  couched  In  language  of  Christian  for- 
giveness. Unfortunately,  legal  analysis  of 
the  settlement  showed  three  major  defects. 
First,  the  treaties  completely  entangle  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  the  United  Na- 
tions network.  Every  future  move  Ic  the 
Padfle.  military,  political  and  economic,  will 
be  subject  to  United  Nations — which  In- 
dudes  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  the  settlement  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  turn  American  farces  and  American 
basse  in  the  Japan  area  into  United  Nations 
foroee.  cr  parts  of  a  Pacific  NATO,  under  a 
command  one-twelfth  American  and  perhaps 
two-twelfths  Communist,  under  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Unl<m.  The  confusion  of 
the  Korean  wer  will  be  our  pemuuient  policy 
In  the  Padfle 

Ihlrd,  the  eetUement  very  Ingentously 
limits  free  China's  territory  to  Formoea  and 
leavee  all  mainland  China  to  Its  preeent 
ruisra.  Bed  China  receives  a  claim  for  repa- 
rations that  eould  reduce  Japan  IndustrlaUy 
to  the  level  of  present-day  China,  while  Red 
China  could  use  Japan's  factorlee  to  arm  the 
men  who  have  been  murdering  our  eoldlets. 

Tlie  United  Nations  clauses  of  the  Japaneee 
peace  settlement  fit  exactly  the  work  of  Alger 
Bias.  The  loopholes  which  permitted  the 
turning  over  of  our  military  power  in  the 
Japan  area  to  United  Nations  conform  exact- 
ly to  the  work  of  Mr.  Acheeon  in  Korea.  The 
reparations  claims  given  Red  China  are  iden- 
tical with  the  Lattlmare  propoeals  for  Ji4)aii 
in  the  Pauley  report. 

In  other  words,  we  approved  a  Padfle  aet« 
tiemen  which  waa  the  handiwork  of  Acheeon. 
LatUmore,  and  Hlaa.  architects  of  the  dleaa- 
trous  fall  of  China  and  of  the  ITfean  war. 
We  are  still.  In  lOfit.  entrusting  the  military 
future  of  this  Nation  to  the  men  who  be- 
trayed the  past.  Thsre  Is  a  reaeon  for  It  and 
a  very  simple  one. 

Mr.  Acheeon  Is  stUl  directing  our  foreign 
and  military  policy  because  the  internation- 
alist groupe  who  support  him  are  better 
organised  politically  tn  our  congreeskmal 
districts  than  the  people  who  love  our  coxin- 
try  and  our  Constitution.  The  ultimate 
protection  against  subversive  forces  in  gov- 


enuncBt  li  not  Invsstlgstkm  but  poUtleal 

aetkMa. 

We  are  not  sore  at  the  names  of  the  5  or 
10  people  in  thla  eountry  who  serve  ee  the 
for  Soviet  saanlpolatton  of  our 
Perhapa  we  will  neves^  know. 
But  It  doee  not  matter.  One  doee  not  need 
to  know  the  name  of  a  commandsr  to  reelst 
In  the  coming  struggle  we  haes 
All  our  political  prcHslems 
Intariock.  We  have  the  problem  of  big  gov 
enment  which  Is  ever  growing  bigger — of 
executive  usurpation  which  will  brook  no 
reatraints  of  law;  we  have  the  problem  of 
big  spending:  ws  have  tbs  problem  of  gov- 
ernment espanalon  into  private  bmliifs. 
private  medicine,  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, education;  we  have  a  «***■'«"  «»«e  Con- 
giem  ooHits  more  and  more  under  control 
of  the  Federal  executive  power.  It  Is  right 
that  we  ahould  atudy  each  of  these  lesues 
eeparately,  but  they  are  osm  problem. 

That  la  the  gigantic  cancer  growing,  with- 
in the  American  body  politic,  in  the  place 
fonnsrly  occupied  by  the  Constitutional 
Kieeutlve.  That  cancerous  growth  can  never 
tunctlon  like  an  American  Oovemment  or 
serve  American  ends.  The  Immense  growth. 
that  colossus  on  the  Potomac,  was  put  to- 
gether at  first  without  much  design.  But 
now  it  is  a  predee  military  plan.  Wh«i  tha 
soepter  fell  from  the  dying  hands  of  Roose- 
velt, who  took  over?  Hopkins  died  soon  af- 
terward. 

Certainly,  the  bewildered  Wallace,  the  nn- 
tankcrouB  Ickes.  the  oonfuaed  liorgenthau, 
did  not  take  over  the  control  of  this  gigantic 
power.  The  Communists  in  Moscow  have 
made  a  far  more  detailed  and  intensive  study 
of  every  part  of  the  American  Nation  than 
Hitler^  famous  geopolitical  Inatltute  ever 
made.  They  recognised,  that  with  Rooee- 
velt's  death,  the  New  Deal  ooloasus  would 
fall  apart.  They  knew  they  could  control 
the  New  Deal  government  if  they  could  cap- 
ture the  pdltlcal  parties. 

ttfl  Broerder  has  told  us  how  the  Com- 
mimlsts  were  ordered  to  move  into  the  con- 
test for  Preeldent  and  Congress  in  1944,  by 
drawing  in.  and  I  quote:  **The  businessmen, 
induatrlal  and  flnandal  capitalists,  and  their 
managers  •  •  •  oiganlaed  labor  and  the 
farmer."  They  wotked  to  penetrate  into 
women's  dubs,  educational  and  church 
groups,  to  dominate  their  press  and  opinion- 
forming  bodlea.  From  theee  beach-beads  the 
Communists  used,  against  both  parties,  their 
old  tactics,  destroy  the  genuine  antl-Com- 
munlsts  and  take  the  oonfuaed  mlddle-of- 
the-roed  people  Into  camp.  They  exploited 
the  generous  longing  tor  peace  and  inter- 
national goodwill  among  a  war-weary  peo- 
ple, and  devleed  a  United  Nations  modeled 
on  the  oentraUasd,  coUectlvlaed,  democratlo 
c^trallsm  of  the  Soviet  constitution.  They 
persuaded  us  to  pour  billions  down  one  in- 
ternational rat  hole  after  another — ^to  ^lend 
us  into  bankruptcy.  They  devised  the  com- 
pulsory Federal  dvU-rlghts  program,  to  di- 
vide the  North  and  alienate  the  South.  They 
worked  for  price  and  prodtictlon  controls, 
ao  more  and  more  people  would  come  under 
governmental  management.  They  organized 
the  confused  and  the  trustful,  by  Oovem- 
ment propaganda,  to  vote  "yee"  to  every  fan- 
tastic proposal. 

It  Is  dUBctilt  for  Americans  to  believe  that 
every  tme  of  theee  parts  was  carefully  de- 
signed to  he  eesembled  for  our  destrtictlon 
when  the  right  mcmient  came.  But  I  ask 
you  thla:  Who  do  you  think  is  really  steer- 
ing this  eolOBSus  on  the  Potomac?  Tou 
know  aarry  TTuman  la  not  guiding  a  power 
86  tlmee  as  big  as  Herbert  Hoover  directed. 
Who  keeps  in  power  the  men  who  betrayed 
the  past?  Who  manages  the  Oovemment 
propaganda  which  keeps  so  many  loyal 
Americans  blind  to  our  danger?  I  aaid  it 
was  an  advantage  that  so  many  of  our  prob- 
lems Interlocked  about  a  common  hub — the 
growth  of  the   executive  colossus  on  the 
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Fotomae.    Oar  attempt*  to  guard  th*  Be* 
public  InterlcKk  In  one  common  defense. 

If  we  dismantle  this  colossus  on  the  Po- 
tomac, we  solve  all  our  problems.  Including 
security  against  enemy  agents  hidden  In  cells 
of  this  gigantic,  lawless  executive  estabUsh- 
ment.  When  the  executive  operates  under 
our  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  a  nesting  place 
for  Communists.  The  answer  to  executive 
giantism  operating  without  restraint  by  law 
*  Is  to  be  foimd  in  the  legislative  power. 
American  security  must  be  restored  by  Con- 
gress. 

But — and  this  is  the  hub  of  our  counter- 
strategy — it  must  be  an  American,  not  a  coU 
lectlvlst-lntematlonallst.  Congress.  It  must 
be  a  Congress  in  which  over  half  the  Sena- 
tors and  membors  of  the  House— regardless 
of  party — are  committed  to  American  na- 
tionalism. American  nationalism  Is  not 
isolationist.  It  never  has  been.  No  ships 
have  traveled  farther,  no  toiirlsts  visited 
more  countries,  no  people  have  bought  more 
raw  materials  or  art  objects  from  foreign 
countries,  or  given  more  away,  than  Ameri- 
cans. American  nationalism  means  that— 
as  George  Washington  said — Intercourse  be- 
tween nations  should  be  private  and  free. 
We  want  no  governmental  compulsion  on 
ethers  as  we  want  none  for  ourselves.  ^'9 
must  disentangle  ourselves  from  United  Nb- 
tlons  becaxise  It  Is  a  collectlvlst  superstate. 
The  United  Nations  is  the  other  arm  of 
the  collectlvlst  Inner  circle  which  is  trying 
to  rule  oiu"  country  without  restraint  by  law. 
80  long  as  we  are  entangled  in  this  United 
Nations  monstrosity,  the  American  people 
will  be  caught  between  two  arms  of  a  pin- 
chers wielded  by  a  few  men  hidden  In  the 
recesses  of  our  colossus  on  the  Potomac. 
All  true  believers  in  international  good  will 
can  Join  with  us.  We  will  sit  around  the 
table  with  people  of  any  country.  We  will 
cooperate  with  any  nation  in  the  conunon 
defense.  But  we  will  never  grant  one  ves- 
tige of  power — over  our  Armed  Forces,  our 
diplomatic  policy,  our  economy — to  an  in- 
tematlonal-collectivlst  superstate. 

An  American  Nationalist  Congress  would 
ptit  the  Federal  Executive  back  under  the 
rule  of  law.  We  woiild  have  no  more  seUmres 
of  the  steel  industry  by  Executive  flat.  The 
people,  through  their  Congress,  would  make 
the  framework  of  law  and  the  President  and 
the  civil  servants  would  work  within  its 
limits.  The  platform  of  American  national- 
ism is  clear.  But  It  is  not  self -executing. 
We  cannot  cite  the  Constitution  to  political 
gangsters  or  deliberate  traitors,  or  to  people 
befuddled  by  propaganda.  Congress  has.  In 
the  pxjwer  of  the  purse,  all  the  power  it  needs 
to  dismantle  this  colossus.  It  can  withhold 
funds  from  every  bureau  or  agency  which 
falls  to  operate  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution. It  can  Impeach  public  servants 
who  claim  they  must  obey  the  President  and 
not  the  law.  But  it  cannot  do  so  until,  in 
over  half  the  congressional  districts  and  over 
half  the  States,  a  strong  nationalist  group, 
organized  for  political  action,  will  nominate, 
elect,  and  then  support  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  devote  themselves  unselfishly  to 
the  national  interest.  This  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant presidential  election  since  1789,  but 
the  presidential  vote  will  not  solve  our  great- 
est problem.  The  Communists  and  their 
stooges  have  their  hirelings  at  work  today 
In  nearly  evoy  congressional  district,  to 
make  sure  that  only  collectlvlsts  and  inter, 
nationalists  are  nominated  by  both  parties. 
They  want  no  debate  on  foreign  p»licy.  They 
want  the  American  people  confronted  in 
every  district  with  a  choice  between  tweedle- 
diun  and  tweedledee. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion have  worked  unceasingly  to  oppose  this 
•low  decay.    Together  with  other  patriotic 


erganlBatlons.  they  have  oppoeed  aecrvl 
moves  toward  world  government,  hidden  col- 
lectivism, illegal  growth  of  Executive  power. 
They  have  defended  the  spirit  of  our  laws 
at  every  opportxuilty.  But  we.  all  of  us. 
have  not  made  dear  enough  what  we  are 
for  today.  We  have  not  applied  our  power 
at  the  point  where  the  crowbar  can  best 
be  inserted.  Kvery  American,  svery  worker 
In  the  vineyard,  must  seek  his  place  in  this 
citiaen  army  and  build  defenses  in  each  coo- 
gressional  district  against  the  army  of  col- 
lectlvlst hirelings  working  there. 

We  must,  together,  build  ramparts  to  pro- 
tect the  true  representatives  of  the  people 
against  attacks  by  the  minions  of  interna- 
tionalist planners.  Representative  govern- 
ment is  not  ^mething  in  Washington.  Its 
home  is  in  the  country,  in  the  minds  of 
our  people.  It  is  the  determination  of 
American  freemen  that  they  will  not  have 
nilers  over  them.  They  choose  a  friend  or 
neighbor  to  represent  them,  to  guard  their 
Interests,  and  to  make  sure  no  Government 
officials  get  power  enough  to  become  our 
rulers. 

When  any  government  gets  enough  money 
to  hire  political  armies  and  quarter  them 
in  our  congressional  districts  to  tell  us  how 
to  vote,  it  Is  Invasion  as  much  as  if  the 
hirelings  wore  red  coats.  This  political  in- 
vasion must  be  met  by  an  uprising  of  patri- 
ots to  defend  representative  government  at 
its  source.  No  President  can  tear  down  the 
executive  colossus.  Only  an  embattled  Con- 
gress, representing  an  embattled  people,  can 
do  it. 

In  one  year  the  English  Parliament  took 
back  every  arbitrary  power  the  Stuart  Kings 
had  seized  in  decades  of  rule  outside  the 
law.  In  one  year  an  Americsn  Congress 
could  take  back  every  power  seized  by  the 
American  Presidency,  dismantle  the  Inter- 
national sovereignties  that  have  been  built 
up  above  otir  Nation,  above  our  Congress, 
above  oior  courts.  It  could  make  sure  no 
President  ever  hauls  down  the  American  flag 
over  our  Armed  Forces,  or  puts  the  United 
Nations  flag  above  It.  It  could  make  sure 
that  no  American  State  Department  gives 
money  to  UNESCO  to  creep  silently  Into 
our  schools  to  deposit  In  the  unsuspecting 
minds  of  cur  teachers  the  fllth  which  is  to 
prepare  th^m  for  communism.  Congress  has 
all  the  power  it  needs  to  destroy  the  colossus 
on  the  Potomac,  drive  the  Communists  out 
and  rebuild  our  country  in  accordance  with 
American  principles. 

But  Congress  can  do  it  only  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  uphold  the  hands  of  their  law- 
givers, as  Aaron  upheld  the  hand  of  Moees. 
They  can  do  it  only  if  true  Americans  are 
organized  in  every  congressional  district  for 
political  action  to  save  our  country. 

I  told  you  in  the  beginning  there  was 
ground  for  hope,  even  great  hope.  I  believe 
that  big  government,  which  rests  on  lies  and 
appeals  to  the  lowest  human  motives  is 
weak — not  strong.  It  is  a  whited  sepulchre, 
easily  shattered  by  a  few  blows.  It  Is  danger- 
ous only  because  it  blinds  and  divides  men 
and  women  of  good  will. 

If  we  decide  on  one  single  clear-cut  pur- 
pose and  work  together,  we  can  destroy  this 
evil  and  destroy  it  quickly.  That  single  pur- 
pose is  full  restoration  of  the  American  Re- 
public, by  an  outraged  American  people  who 
unite  politically  in  their  own  districts  to 
elect  as  representatives,  men  who  will  restore 
the  American  Nation. 

If  we  return  once  again  to  the  American 
Ideal,  if  we  rebuild  it  in  the  one  place  where 
we  are  responsible,  in  our  own  country,  then 
I  believe  we  can  face  the  future  with  hope 
and  confidence,  with  readiness  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  a  new  day. 


Tt  Pr«?Ut  for  tkt  CoimiMi  DcfcBM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MiMiwipri 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Aprti  U.  1952 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  an  address 
by  Oov.  John  Stewart  Battle,  of  Virginia, 
on  Monday,  April  14.«  1952,  before  the 
Sixty-first  Continental  Congress  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
With  courage  and  forthrighteness  Oov- 
emor  Battle  has  reviewed  oiir  present  do- 
mestic and  international  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoeo. 
as  follows: 

Paovms  roa  thx  Oommow  DKnatss 

May  I  express  my  very  genuine  pleasure  In 
being  permitted  to  appear  on  this  program  of 
the  Slxty-flrst  Continental  Congress  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Members  of  this  audience  may  take  pride 
in  their  own  contributions,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  forebears,  to  the  establishment  and 
preservation  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  protection  of  the  individual 
liberties  which  are  Its  foundation  and  entlrs 
sotirce  of  strength. 

I  hope  I  may  with  propriety  remind  you 
that  we  in  Virginia  are  proud  that  our  Com- 
monwealth gave  to  America  such  men  as 
Patrick  Henry,  George  Washington.  George 
Mason.  James  Madison.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  host  of  others  whose  vision  and  pa- 
triotism meant  so  much  in  the  building  of 
oxir  Nation  on  the  firm  basis  of  freedom. 
Justice,  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  its 
citizens.  Those  concepts  must  stand  today 
as  the  frudamentals  of  our  American  so- 
ciety. Our  basic  philosophy  of  government 
should  remain  unchanged  for  it  has  enabled 
lu  as  a  free  people  to  progress  to  oxir  present 
exalted  position  In  the  world.  The  framers  of 
our  Constitution  produced  a  set  of  principlea 
which  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and 
of  conflict  and  which  has  guided  us  uner- 
ringly on  the  path  that  leads  to  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  "inherent  right  of  all  men 
to  life.  Uberty,  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
possessing  property,  ahd  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness and  safety." 

We  have  just  repeated  the  preamble  to 
the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off 
at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man.  I  have  been  asked  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
phase  of  the  preamble  "to  provide  for  the 
common  defense"  which  is  one  of  the  prima 
objectives  sought  by  "we.  the  people"  In 
ordaining  and  promulgating  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

When  we  speak  of  common  defense  we 
think  first  of  armed  aggression  against  us 
by  armies  and  navies  and  airplanes  and  more 
recently  by  atomic  bombs — of  marching 
columns — of  martial  music  with  men  and 
women  nishlng  to  the  defense  of  home  and  • 
flreslde — of  blood  and  death — of  patriotic 
fervor  and  high  heroism.  "We,  the  people" 
have  time  and  again  demonstrated  our 
abUlty  to  face  crises  and  provide  for  our 
conunon  defense  against  armed  aggreasion. 
but  we  cannot,  we  must  not,  rest  on  our 
arms.  The  conscienceless  and  ruthless  foe 
whose  appetite  for  conquest  is  insatiable 
must,  if  he  is  to  survive,  quench  the  flame 
of  Uberty  which  here  lights  the  free  world. 
Our  foe  fears  neither  God  nor  the  devil,  but 
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only  armed  might.  Against  him  the  only 
sure  defen—  is  might  aad  more  might  and 
that  mlghS  to  Um  only  faaranty  of  peace. 

Modeea  waitaia  rsqatras  InteBetvs  train- 
ing and  tnttmate  knowledge  of  heretofore 
^inf^fwtMar  frhnlqoee  and  without  this  the 
Indlvktoal  and  the  Matkm  ara  helpleas.  I 
know  at  no  way  to  pcovlde  thla  tralnUig  and 
no  way  to  deal  fairly  wttb  the  youth  at  oar 
couuuy  In  the  fafoe  at  the  danger*  which  ooo- 
front  them  other  than  through  a  nattooal 
gyMtna  of  unlTereal  military  training;  and  In 
this  connection,  may  X  aagssat  that  arming 
the  tree  nations  of  BurBpe  and  Asia  and  all 
of  the  reat  at  the  fr«*  wortd  may  prove  help- 
ful, but  tn  th*  ttnal  showdown  tt  will  ha 
American  power  and  Amartean  might  which 
wlU  he  our  only  sure  defwtae  TlMrafata,  tn 
the  name  of  thoae  heroes  at  "76  whoa 
tcrs  yoa  are.  let  ue  arm  America  flra^ 

Amertca  U  strong.  We  can  provide 
Military  Establishment  which  is  necessary 
for  the  oommon  atimii,  but  miUtary  pre- 
parednsBs  alone  will  not  preserve  us  a  free 
people.  Imperial  Bcane  Is  typical  of  those 
nations  which  were  trrealettbto  In  war,  yet 
which  were  completely  destroyed  by  the 
profligate  living,  eomiptlon.  and  hnmorallty 
of  thoae  who  once  proudly  boasted  of  thel 
Roman  dtlaanahlp. 

When  I  view  the  aatkmal  scene  today,  I 
tremble  for  my  country.  Class  U  arrayed 
sgalnst  class.  Bxtravaganoe  and  waste  and 
spending  without  Mmlt  of  that  which  be- 
longs to  "we.  the  people"  sppear  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  Corruption  in  high  places 
which  should  arouse  the  righteous  Indigna- 
tion of  an  outraged  people  appeare  In  soma 
quarters  to  be  bmahed  aside  as  somethtng 
that  we  arc  powerleea  to  prrvaot. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  give  heed  to  the 
words  of  Oeorg*  Mason  which  he  wrote  in 
the  Virginia  bill  of  rights:  "No  free  govern- 
ment or  the  bleeslngs  of  Uberty  can  be  pre- 
served to  any  people  hut  by  a  fbm  adherence 
to  Justice,  tooderttion.  temperance,  frugalKy. 
and  virtue,  and  by  frequent  recurrcnoe  to 
fundamental  principles."  Justice,  modera- 
tion, temperanee,  fnigaUty — frugality.  One 
wonders  If  that  word  stiU  la  in  the  lexicon 
of  modem  English.  Bow  can  one  expect 
•we,  the  people"  to  be  frrigal  when  our  Na- 
tional Government  is  engaged  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  eztrsvasanoe  which  staggers  ths 
Imagination. 

This  Nation  has  within  rsesnt  years  been 
engaged  in  two  world  wart.  Wars  which  re- 
quired the  expendltxire  of  money  never  be- 
fore dreamed.  Yet  in  the  past  7  yean  of 
the  present  national  administration  when 
we  have  been  engaged  in  no  major  conflict, 
the  FMaral  Government  has  collected  tn 
taxes  and  has  si>ent  over  twelve  hlUion  dol- 
lars in  cicose  of  the  total  amount  coUected 
and  spent  In  all  of  the  years  since  the  adop- 
tion of  our  Constitution  down  to  that  time, 
and  today  there  has  been  created  a  Federal 
debt  which  we  will  pass  on  to  future  genera- 
tions in  excess  of  ths  staggering  sum  of 
(307 ,000,000,000. 

But,  what  of  virtue?  Have  our  oflldals  at 
Government  forgotten  such  a  wordt  Must 
we  conclude  that  we  can  no  longer  demand 
conunon  honesty  of  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  our  functions  of  Govem- 
mentr  It  would  appear  to  be  high  time 
that  "we,  the  people"  demand  that  public 
service  be  In  fact  a  pubUc  trust  and  that 
those  who  betray  that  trust  be  treated  aa 
traitors  to  those  principles  and  ideals  which 
have  made  this  country  great  and  without 
Which  she  cannot  survive. 

As  to  frequent  recur  renee  to  fundamental 
principles,  there  is  nothing  new  and  excit- 
ing about  this,  but  tt  la  the  foundation 
stone  upon  which  this  country  was  huilded. 
It  Is-the  source  of  our  liberty,  of  o\ir  way  0* 
life,  at  our  hope  for  the  future.    Is  it  not 


high  time.  In  this  modem  age  with  all  of 
its  ooimlOTlttssw  with  its  problems  and  dan- 
thai  we  go  forward  to  a  life  of  change 
of  progreea.  of  better  Uvlng  and  at  high 
endeavor,  always  relying  upon  those  funda- 
mental principles  so  clearly  enunciated  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  our 
great  Constitution. 

The  question  now  Is  how  best  to  safeguard 
this  heritage  of  our*  amid  a  world  of  oon- 
flkrtlng  ideologies  and  diverse  aspirations — a 
world,  the  greater  part  of  which  appears  to 
be  dominated  by  hypocrisy  and  greed  and  a 
eomplete  disregard  for  the  right  of  the  In- 
dividual. 

The  interest  of  such  an  organ  laaUon  as 
yotirs  in  the  affairs  of  your  local.  State,  and 
n*tlons1  governments  is  ons  positive  answer. 
Thoee  who  have  served  in  public  poeltiocs 
are  sadly  aware  of  the  dlfllculty  of  aroualng 
the  people  from  apathetic  citlaanshlp.  Laia- 
■aa  fairs  is  not  good  dtiaenshlp.  All  of  us, 
as  Americans,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  free — 
a  heritage  twknown  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  today.  .  This  Is  a  marvelous  inheri- 
tance. Too  many  would  live  on  thla  capital, 
without  *rx»tting  ^ay  effort  of  their  own  to 
enhance  or  preeerve  It.  They  constitute  the 
millstone  that  threatens  to  drag  down  and 
extlngiilsh  forever  those  things  which  we 
have  come  to  Ijbow  aa  the  blessings  of  Ufe, 
in  a  free  and  Independent  Nation.  There- 
fore. It  becomes  the  obligation  of  each  bene- 
flcisry  of  freedom  to  exert  himself  in  behalf 
of  its  perpetuation.  We  In  America,  and  cer- 
tainly In  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  In 
need  of  evangelists  of  liberty,  imbued  with 
the  crusading  convictions  and  the  calm  de- 
termination of  the  founding  father*  which 
combined  to  produce  the  glorious  charter  o< 
freedom  we  enjoy  on  this  continent. 

These  are  the  cltlaens  we  need  today.  I 
am  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  are  to 
be  found  In  numbers  greater  than  ever  b»- 
f  ore  in  our  era  among  the  men  and  women 
of  America.  They  are  sorely  needed  to  help 
sort  the  true  from  the  false  in  the  continuing 
battle  of  Ideologies,  a  battle  fought  not  only 
on  the  land,  the  sea.  and  In  the  air.  but 
In  the  minds  of  men — we  might,  in  truth, 
say  a  battle  for  the  souls  of  men.  We  need 
cttteens  tratzted  to  reeognlae  the  truth  de- 
stroyed, twisted,  and  colored  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  tyrannical  governments  whose  sole 
purpoee  Is  that  of  confining,  undermining, 
and  weakening  those  of  us  who  still  enjoy 
the  greatest  blessing  known  to  mankind, 
the  blessing  of  living  in  a  free  land  where 
we  can  think  and  speak  and  worship  as  we 
pleaae.  We  must  be  prepared  to  recognize 
and  comtMit  that  type  of  propaganda,  from 
whatever  source  tt  comes,  foreign  or  doi* 
mestlc. 

And  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  oui  In- 
dividual responsibilities.  As  a  distinguished 
southern  statesman  so  aptly  phrased  the 
thought  recently:  "Too  many  people  are 
^iTi^T^g  of  security  Instead  of  opportunity. 
They  seem  more  afraid  of  life  than  of  death.** 
This  trend  toward  national  stultiflcation 
through  socialism  is  coupled  all  too  often 
with  too  much  thought  of  the  next  election 
and  too  little  of  the  next  generation.  W* 
must  translate  our  Individual  adherence  to 
principle  into  national  policies  of  real  pub- 
lic service,  rendered  by  elected  oOlclals  wedl- 
eatad  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  wel- 
fare, rather  than  the  promotion  of  self-ln- 


In  another  way  this  means  reversal  of  the 
trend  toward  greater  and  greater  centralisa- 
tion of  power  In  the  National  Government 
and  wider  dispersal  of  the  responsibilities 
of  government  in  the  States  and  the  locali- 
tlee,  where  they  rightfully  belong.  This  can 
be  acoompllshed  by  elimination  of  unnecea- 
sary  and  wasteful  FMersI  programs,  the  re- 
jection of  new  and  expanded  bureaucratlo 


innovations,  Federal-aid  projects,  and  eodsl- 
latlc  scheBMs  advanced  under  the  guise  of 
seeuri^  or  the  pubUe  weUare.  Our  distin- 
guished senior  United  Statea  Wenatnr  from 
Virginia  recently  eatlmated  that  civilian  em- 
ployees on  the  Federal  payroll  aoon  would 
number  ^.OOOjOOO  at  an  annual  cost  of 
more  than  #10.000.000.000.  He  further  esti- 
mated that  600,000  of  these  could  be  dis- 
mlesed  without  any  sacrifloe  to  the  public 
servioe  and  a  saving  of  some  two  billions  a 
year.  I  daresay  some  of  the  eo-called  serv- 
ices the  remaining  8.600.000  supposedly  per- 
form also  could  be  di^tenaed  with,  without 
harm  to  the  Government  and  certainly  with 
benaflt  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  strongly  advocate  immediate  and  careful 
study  of  the  possibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment withdrawing  from  flalds  of  opera- 
tions wbloh  oould  be  handled — and  should 
be — by  the  State  and  local  governments. 
Thla  should  be  coupled  with  appn^irlate 
action  to  remove  the  Federal  Government 
from  fields  of  taxation  which  alao  should 
rightfully  be  turned  back  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments. The  trend  aho\ild  not  be  toward 
oentraliaation  but  toward  decentralisation. 
Thla.  in  my  Judgment,  would  cooatitute  one 
of  the  most  helpful  steps  that  could  be  taken 
toward  the  strengthening  of  the  Nation.  It 
would  mean  a  revitallaaUon  of  our  structure 
of  goveruBMat  and  it  would  rebxiUd  thoee 
inner  sinews  eo  necessary  to  national  unity. 
The  road  to  eocialiam.  centrallaaUon.  defi- 
cit spending,  and  recfclees  taxation  is  the  road 
to  self-destruction.  This  Is  the  road  the 
Oommunists  and  all  the  en#tm1es  of  dssnoe- 
racy  are  eagerly  waiting  for  us  to  follow. 
Should  we  walk  into  the  snare,  the  goal  of 
the  foes  of  Americanism — of  freedom — would 
be  aooflaapUabed  arithout  the  firing  of  a  gun. 
without  the  dropping  of  a  bomb,  and  with- 
out exertion  on  their  part.  America  would 
be  ripe  for  the  plucking — a  decadent,  help- 
less nation,  inviting  subjugation. 

The  best  defense  against  the  subversive 
Isms  Is  to  make  the  meaning  of  democracy 
a  live  and  compelling  force.  This  we  can  do 
if  we  resolve  not  to  let  ourselves  sideslip  Into 
the  abyss  of  a  lost  Uberty  through  big  gov- 
ernment or  soctahsBd  gownment  and  re- 
serve for  oureelves  and  our  communities  the 
rights  of  local  government  which  the  writers 
of  our  Constitution  so  wisely  left  within  our 
control. 

This  exercise  of  the  power,  and  discharge 
of  the  duty,  of  citlaenshtp  is  the  Ixick  and 
mortar  of  the  common  defense.  With  active 
cltlaen  participation  in  local  government  we 
will  have  the  framework  for  marahalUng  our 
strength  as  drcunutanoea  may  demand.  Tba 
natV'"f<  defense  and  Internal  security  neoea- 
sarily  are  of  flrst  concern  to  all  of  na  and  any 
other  activities  In  which  we  engage  must  be 
subordinated  to  this  No.  1  responsibility. 
But  the  guns  and  the  shells  and  the  bomtss 
are  not  the  flrst  line  of  defense.  TlM  first 
and  strongest  aafeguard  to  our  ttberties,  our 
honteland.  and  our  famlUes  is  the  Individ- 
ual's belief  in  his  way  of  Ufe,  In  his  govern- 
ment, and  in  his  fellow  dttam.  We  m\ist 
make  sure  that  our  feUow  AmertBans  rebuild 
that  belief  and  confidence  In  aD  echelons  of 
their  government  and  In  aU  of  their  pubUc 
ofllclals. 

What  we  do.  and  what  we  are  capable  of 
doing,  in  international  affairs,  hlngee  upon 
what  we  do  and  prepare  ourselves  to  do  in 
domestic  affairs.  And  our  abUities  here  at 
home  as  a  Nation  are  derived  from  our  Indi- 
vidual capacities.  Our  national  strength, 
therefore,  la  the  combined  strength  of  m- 
dlvldu&l  men  and  women,  the  strength  of  "we 
the  people."  Even  In  this  atomic  age.  the  in- 
dividual still  iB  supreme,  and  the  character 
of  events  to  come  wUl  be  formed  by  the 
character,  the  will  and  the  determination  of 
the  Individual  citizens,  by  "we.  the  people." 
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It  Is  of  the  utmoat  importance  tbat  we  re« 
new  the  interest  of  the  people  in  self -govern- 
ment and  restore  their  faith  in  government. 
If  we  wipe  out  the  tveedlng  groxind  fear  In- 
ternal decay  and  political  subversion,  we 
•hall  have  moved  forward  with  one  great 
stride  toward  achieving  the  common  defense 
•o  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  before  retiring  as 
Defense  Mobilization  Director,  made  this 
observation:  "The  maintenance  of  a  high- 
level  military  strength  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod Kill  be  a  new  experience  for  this  Na- 
tion. In  each  ot  its  previous  periods  of  na- 
tional emergency,  America  has  gone  'all  out* 
for  military  strengtb — and  as  soon  as  the 
fighting  stopped  has  gone  all  out  again  for 
demobillsatkni. 

"We  must  now  prepare  to  spend  an  un- 
known number  of  years  In  a  position  of  con- 
tinuous high-level  strength  and  constant 
readiness  to  move  quickly  into  full  mobiliza- 
tion. And  we  must  find  ways  of  bringing 
that  position  into  a  reasonable  degree  of  re- 
eoncillatlon  with  our  ordinary  way  of  life." 

We  do.  Indeed,  have  new  problems,  far 
different  from  those  confronting  America  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
But  I  have  yet  to  discern  any  pattern  of  gov- 
ernment equal  to  o\irs.  or  more  adaptable  to 
meeting  changing  problems.  Ours  is  one 
which  has  pres«-ved  for  xis  the  blessing  of 
freedom  and  the  opportunity  for  the  widest 
possible  application  of  our  individual  abili- 
ties. The  days  ahead  will  be  difficult.  We 
•re  beset  with  dangers  from  without  and 
from  within.  But  our  greatest  strength,  oxir 
•ure  hope  of  preservation  lies  within  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  ova  individual  citizens. 
Ifay  there  be  a  constant  rectirrence  to  funda- 
mental principles  and  thereupon  may  we 
build  the  national  strength  which  is  and 
ever  shall  be  the  greatest  conunon  defense 
of  all  our  liberties. 


EcoBomy  in  GoTarnmeat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

OP  AUCAMBAS 

ZN  THS  SZNATB  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Aprti  18.  1952 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Another  State  Voice  for 

Economy,"  published  In  the  Arlmnsas 
Democrat  of  April  16,  1952. 

I  ask  also  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Senator  McClellan's  Proposal  Is 
Sound."  published  in  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
sette  of  April  12.  1952.   - 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
.were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Arkansas  Democrat  of  AprU  16. 

1963] 

ANorasa  Stats  Voice  ro«  Economt 

Officials  of  the  West  Saline  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  are  like  everybody  else  in  want- 
ing to  earn  a  good  living.  But  unlike  so 
many  they  would  be  glad  to  take  a  cut  in 
salaries  in  order  to  reduce  Oovemment 
•pending. 

In  a  remarkable  resolution  sent  to  David 
D.  Terry,  of  the  State  resovirces  and  develo];>* 
ment  commission,  with  the  request  that  he 
submit  it  to  the  Arkansas  congressional  dele- 
gation, they  ask  that  a  20  percent  cut  t>e 
made  in  the  salaries  of  all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  employees. 


'^t  Is  our  earnest  desire  to  eontrfbute  to 
the  relief  of  our  Government  and  to  ward  off 
bankruptcy  as  long  as  possible,"  they  ssy. 
"The  indebtedness  of  the  Nation  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  we  are  alarmed  and 
fear  that  an  Impending  crisis  is  near." 

With  a  national  debt  of  over  $250,000,000.- 
000  shadowing  us  and  a  budget  request  of 
$85,000,000,000  ringing  in  our  ears.  Indeed 
It  is  time  for  every  cltlxen  to  be  gravely 
concerned.  Oovemment  economy  today  is 
Just  as  pressing  and  necessary  as  conserva- 
tion of  water  and  food  during  drought  and 
famine,  as  Senator  Johx  L.  ICcCLXLLAif  ex- 
pressed it. 

Our  productive  capacity — the  greatest  and 
most  diverse  of  any  in  the  world's  history — 
has  not  even  come  close  to  Its  highest  poten- 
tial. Yet  the  enormous  tax  biirden,  with  no 
prospect  of  ending,  and  the  numeroxis  in- 
stances of  wasteful  and  extravagant  spending 
erode  and  leach  the  economic  system  that 
built  this  marvelotu  production  machine. 

The  richest  soil  will  lose  fertility  and  be 
worn  out  before  its  time,  if  it  is  overworked 
and  misused.    So  it  Is  with  national  economy. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  has  been 
recognized  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
which  recently  asked  Congress  to  make  big 
reductions  in  Federal  payments  to  farmers, 
and  by  the  Arkansas  State  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  has  urged  the  public  to 
stop  asking  for  Federal  aid  for  local  projects 
except  In  case  of  disaster  and  defense. 

For  years  public  benefit  has  been  used  aa 
an  excuse  by  groups  and  Oovemment  agen- 
cies to  prod  Congress  into  granting  larger 
and  larger  appropriations.  Often  Congress 
gave  in  against  its  l>etter  Judgment.  If 
enough  citizens  will  shout,  "Economy  for 
public  good."  Congress  will  listen. 

(Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  April  12,  I9S3) 
Senator  McClbxxan's  Proposal  Is  Sound 

Raising  and  appropriating  money  is  stiU 
the  biggest  and  most  important  biisiness  be- 
fore Congress,  and  in  many  ways  it  is  the 
business  Congress  Is  least  equipped  to 
handle. 

That's  the  reasoning  that  lies  behind  Sen- 
ator McCi.elj.am'8  bUl  caUlng  for  a  pernut- 
nent  Joint  Conunlttee  on  the  Budget.  The 
Joint  committee  would  have  a  fairly  large 
and  specially  trained  staff  of  budgetary  ex- 
perts wbo  would  maintain  a  year-round 
cbeck  on  Federal  expenditures.  It  is  Sen- 
ator McClxixan's  Idea  that  such  a  commit- 
tee might  save  billions  of  dollars  annually 
by  making  available  to  all  Members  of  both 
Houses  independent  appraisals  of  Oovem- 
ment activity  upon  wblcb  tbey  could  baaa 
their  decisions  on  the  appropriations  bUls 
submitted  to  them. 

The  Senate  found  merit  in  the  McClellan 
proposal,  and  adopted  It  by  a  vote  of  55  to  8. 
But  tbere  are  already  sounds  of  determined 
and  powerful  opposition  In  the  House,  whose 
Members  are  Jealous  of  their  prerogatives  u 
the  revenue-raising  branch,  and  are  also  sus- 
picious of  Senate  domination  of  Joint  com- 
mittees. 

None  of  this,  however,  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  carrying  out  the  general  ideas 
embodied  in  the  McClellan  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  entirely  right  when  be  argues  tbat 
the  size  and  the  volume  of  appropriations 
bills  these  days  make  it  all  but  impossible 
for  even  the  most  conscientious  Member  to 
subject  them  to  close  scrutiny.  Yet  if  a 
Congressman  or  Senator  calls  for  an  arbi- 
trary cut  In  a  departmental  budget  he  is 
immediately  confronted  by  experts  from  the 
department  concerned  who  argue  with  great 
facility  that  vital  functions  would  be  de- 
stroyed. It's  a  one-sided  argui  lent.  usually, 
with  all  the  statistics  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
partment. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  already  commit- 
tees in  both  Houses  whlcb  maintain  tech- 
nical staffs  to  study  appropriations  meas- 


ures. But  there  is  great  confusion  and  over- 
lapping. Senator  McClzujin  points  out 
that  there  are  18  such  committees  now  In 
ths  field  and  the  results  they  produce  are 
Inadequate  in  important  respects  and  con- 
flicting in  otliers.  Hs  sees  his  proposed 
Joint  committee  as  a  standing  watchdog 
body  charged  with  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
day-in-day-out  functioning  of  all  agencies 
of  the  Government,  and  armed  with  full  In- 
vestigative powers. 

There  may  be  some  teciinical  objections 
to  the  McClellan  proposal.  But  ths  baalo 
idea  seems  to  lu  soimd.  As  Federal  ex- 
penditures continue  to  moimt,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  tbe  legislators  who  must  pass  upon 
them  grow  proportionately.  Any  proposal 
that  will  help  these  hard-pressed  gentlemen 
to  do  a  more  InteUigent  and  a  more  thor- 
ough Job  in  this  Yital  area  of  government 
deserves  support. 


SafefvarifiBf  Ov  Fatart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  Missosippt 

IN  THS  SXNA'n  OF  THS  Umi'SU  STATSS 

Fridaw.  AprU  It.  1952 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou  an  address 
entitled  "Safeguarding  Our  Future."  de- 
livered by  Mrs.  James  B.  Patton.  presi- 
dent general,  before  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Reyolution, 
on  Monday.  April  14.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

SArsovAXDnro  Oua  FUTuas 

The  words  of  welcome  and  the  warm  ex- 
pressions of  friendship  which  we  have  re- 
ceived tonlgbt  at  tbe  opening  of  the  Sixty- 
first  Continental  Congress  of  our  national 
society  are  deeply  appreciated. 

They  have  a  sincerity  and  a  depth  Which 
make  us  feel  at  bome  in  tbe  Nation's  capital. 
May  we  always  be  worthy  of  the  esteem 
expressed  this  evening. 

For  61  years  the  national  society.  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  has  endeavored 
to  f\iiau  Its  obJectlTes  aa  a  patriotic  argan- 
Ixatlon.  Many  of  tbe  sessions  of  tbe  Con- 
tinental Congress   have   been   held   in   this 

besutlful  ball.    All  of  them,  except  tbe  few 

prevented  by  the  emergencies  of  war,  have 
been  beld  in  Waabln^ton.  our  national  bead- 
quarters. 

To  many  millions  of  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world,  thU  capiui,  bearing 
the  name  of  tbe  Father  of  our  Country,  is 
tbe  very  beart  of  liberty.  Their  hopes  and 
their  aspirations  depend  to  a  large  degree 
upon  the  pulse  of  our  Nation  which  beats 
here  with  feverish  rapidity  during  these 
critical  days. 

Outwardly  this  is  a  calm,  peaceful  city  ot 
stately  buildings  and  broad  avenues.  But  in 
countless  offices  thousands  work  to  build  up 
our  national  defense  and  transact  the  affairs 
of  government.  It  is  a  serious  time,  for  dur- 
ing this  year  of  1953  decisions  wUl  toe  made 
by  our  cltizetu  which  will  affect  the  course 
of  human  events  the  world  over. 

In  striving  to  resist  aggression  we  have 
been  drifting  into  dangerous  waters.  For- 
eign and  domestic  problems  have  multiplied 
until  confusion  and  dissension  now  exist  in 
many  quarters.  More  and  more  there  Is  a 
feeling  upwn  the  part  of  many  that  we  need 
more  unity  of  purpose  and  we  must  increaae 
the  all-out  effort  which   the  situation  re- 
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qukres.     tt   Is   time,  tbcrrfore.   to  eoi 
carefulljr  bow  we  eaa  better  aafegu 
future. 

What  can  AaMrtcaa  women  and  what  can 
we  as  memt>ers  at  the  Daughters  of  the 
Amsriean  Bevolutlosi  do  to  akt  best  in  the 
pcssent  enaergcney? 

Fortunately,  wocnen  everywhere ,  as  a  class. 
an  optimists.  Members  of  this  patnotte  so- 
elcty  do  not  have  a  defeatist  attitude.  Tlkcy 
have  always  had  a  winning  spirit.  It  was 
banded  down  to  us  by  our  forebears  and 
It  Is  Just  as  stn»g  today  as  in  177S. 

Woosan  realtas  that  they  have  a  greater 
part  in  safeguarding  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try today  than  in  years  gone  by,  when  be- 
cause of  our  isolated  posttton  we  were  oom- 
parativeiy  free  from  attack.  Woman's  in- 
terest Is  primarily  in  the  home  and  American 
homes  were  then  far  removed  from  the  path- 
ways o<  Invaslcm. 

There  was  a  time  when  plopser  women 
molded  bullets  and  loaded  muskets  and 
fought  bsrifis  their  men  in  defense  of  their 
cabins.  After  that  period  came  many  years 
of  security.  Todsy.  howevw.  with  atom 
bomlM  and  long-range  planes,  our  cities  and 
homes  are  but  hours  away  from  possible  de- 
struction. We  know  that  war  can  happen 
here. 

Safeguarding  our  futtire,  however,  is  a 
much  mere  complex  problem  than  civil  de- 
fense, and  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  mlnlmiae  its  eztnnne  importance.  Na- 
tional defenss  has  many  angles.  It  must 
have,  first  of,  all,  a  clean-cut  objective.  It 
must  be  linked  to  a  foreign  i>oilcy  that  safe- 
guards America,  a  poUcy  free  of  secret  alli- 
ances and  crippling  agreements. 

We  stand  for  America  first.  Do  not  take 
this  to  mean  a  policy  of  Isolationism  or  an 
attitude  of  selfishness.  Tbe  United  States 
Is  the  only  nation  with  tbe  gigantic  strength 
and  the  huge  resources  to  turn  back  the 
tide  of  Oommunlst  sggression.  When  we 
fall  to  keep  America  first,  we  will  open  the 
dikes  to  the  destroetloa  of  our  freedom  and 
our  Independence. 

The  far-reaching  importance  of  our  pres- 
ent problems  warrants  a  nonpartisap  plan- 
ning survey. 

A  survey,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  broad 
and  eonstructlve.  would  reveal  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  our  true  situation  and  make 
plain  the  drastic  steps  which  must  be  taken. 
and  the  heavy  saerlftces  which  must  be  made 
to  safeguard  ow  future.  I  am  confident  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  RcvotnUon  wcfold 
suiUKUt  each  a  survey. 

It  ooold  wtf  be  undertaken  by  a  repre- 
ssntatlvs  group  tciipossd  of  memberi  from 
tbe  three  feranehes  of  Oovemment,  executive. 
l««lalastve.  »»>*«  Jodtetal.  1  — rtuni  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  active  and  retired,  would  ti« 
Induded  on  tbe  board.  It  would  review  and 
tt  would  rtoomoMDd. 

Surely  a  surverf  at  the  entire  Asiatic  sttu- 
■Skm  would  torn  wsleomed  by  an  elUaens. 
Wmat  does  the  OnlSsd  HmUoaa  mtXmmtmlj, 
to  do  tn  Koceaf  What  about  Red 
tt  What  Is  our  policy  In  rsgard  to  tbe 
NattoiMllst  OovermasBt  of  China,  now  held 
In  PywaaeeaT  What  ^bout  Burma.  Indoehlna. 
possible  ttieeters  off  bl«-wale  R«d  invMstoosT 
AU  Of  ttasse  have  a  bsarlng  on  tbe  safeguard- 
ing at  America. 

Our  obllgattone  tn  dstf ending  our  fteedom 
and  prtrtfTTtl''c  our  nattonal  secuiHy  muss 
be  geared  to  our  productive  capacity  and  our 
nsSteiial  economy.  For  eaample,  we  cannot 
expect  to  dominate  tbe  sklee  in  Korea  when 
6  to  e  of  our  jet  fighters  mtist  face  100  Red 
planes.  We  cannot  expect  American  eoidlers 
to  achieve  victory  when  due  to  itanltattoas. 
as  a  United  BUtes  Senator  said,  nhey  are 
fighting  Oommunlst  aggrceslon  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  their  back."  A  nonparti- 
san survey  would  show  pmt  where  our  plans 
for  national  defense  should  bs  rearranged 
in  order  to  be  more  effective. 

we  bear  much  tbeee  days  from  Russia 
and  Red  China  that  human  life  is  expenda- 


ble and  not  to  be  considered  In  obtaining 
an  objective.  That  may  be  so  among  thnss 
who  control  the  enslaved  masass  btiilnd  the 
iron  curtain.  But  we  hold  that  not  a  single 
life  ot  an  American  boy  la  expendable.  We 
have  a  right  to  know  Just  where  and  how 
far  we  are  going  when  we  send  our  boys  to 
Korea,  to  Europe,  or  any  other  foreign  land« 

A  stirvey  would  clarify  United  States  ob- 
jectives In  Europe  and  our  own  i»t)gram  tn 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation. 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  in 
safeguarding  our  future,  as  to  the  advisabU- 
tty  at  stationing  many  divisions  ot  United 
States  ground  troops  In  Europe,  rather  than 
using  our  resources  in  maintaining  power- 
ful navy  azMl  air  baaea. 

EspedaUy  is  this  true  when  we  hear  re- 
ports that  defense  efforts  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  allies  are  lagging  and  that  a 
spirit  of  indifference  exlsU  In  various  quar- 
ters. Are  we  lileedins  ourselves  white  whila 
Russia  plays  a  waiting  game? 

■very  night  1.009.000  prayers  are  said  for 
the  safety  of  our  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  in  tbe  services.  Every 
month  more  and  more  thousands  ot  our 
youths  are  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces. 
We  stand  resolute  and  united  for  an  armed 
force  adequate  to  cope  with  any  emergency. 
We  oppose  using  any  part  of  that  force,  how. 
ever,  as  an  International  police  army.  Any 
so-called  poUoe  force,  to  be  effective  at  all, 
would  require  every  nation  of  any  oonse- 
quenos  In  the  world  to  be  a  member. 

Such  propoeals  lead  to  entanglemanU  and 
within  them  lurks  the  danger  of  losing  one 
ot  this  great  Republic's  traditional  rights — 
Independence  of  action.  Already  the  evil  at 
such  alliances  has  been  eapoeed  through  the 
propoeal.  within  the  framework  of  the 
United   Nations,   of   tbe   worid-govcrnmenS 


The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
were  among  the  very  first  to  oppoee  this  pro- 
posal, which  under  the  gtdse  of  a  great  move- 
ment for  peace,  was  cleverly  screened.  We 
bellevs  that  world  government  Is  not  the 
answer  to  world  peace.  Most  of  the  State 
legUlatures  in  this  country  have  repudiated 
it  and  others  which  at  first  endorsed  it  In 
principle,  are  reecindlng  their  action. 

Under  world  government  the  United  States 
would  give  up  many  ot  Its  soveielgu  rights 
and  become,  in  effect,  a  vassal  state  to  the 
supreme  power.  In  other  words,  we  surrender 
our  freedom.  In  the  flght  against  world  gov- 
ernment the  Datigbters  at  the  American  Rev- 
olution have  made  splendid  progress.  We  are 
golhg  to  complete  that  work. 

Secret  alliances  and  pacts  and  treaties,  no 
matter  how  nobly  conceived,  can  lead  to 
Srmv*  results.  We  know  now  tbe  conae- 
quenoes  of  tbe  Talta  agreement.  Oeorse 
Washington  in  his  FSreweU  Address  gsve 
many  words  of  prophetic  sdvlcs  in  dealing 

with  foreign  nations,  and  among   tliem  be 


"Against  ths  insidious  wUes  of  foreign  In- 
fluence (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow- 
citlsens)  tbe  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake;  since  history  and 
experlenoe  prove  that  foreign  Inftuenoe  Is 
one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  repul>ltean 
government" 

Washington  correctly  used  the  term  "re- 
publican" government.  We  are  not  now  and 
never  were  a  'democracy,"  a  word  much  used 
in  United  Nations  pronouncements  in  a  fra- 
tsmal  sort  of  wsy  and  now  even  adopted  by- 
eonuBunistic  groups.  Tbe  word  has  lost  Its 
meaning.  Stalin  uses  It  to  describe  coUec- 
tlvlsm  and  what  tlie  Reds  caU  the  peoplee' 
army.  Most  ot  our  European  sllles.  It  should 
be  remembered,  are  not  democracies. 

An  Important  part  of  planning  to  safe- 
guard our  future,  concerns  spending  and  our 
national  economy.  Tills  Nation  became  great 
through  thrift.  Oar  standard  of  living,  high- 
est in  the  world,  was  won  by  hard  work  and 
our  system  ot  free  enterpriee.    Tbe  backbone 


of  Anterlean  eecurity  today  lies  tn  free  enter- 
prise and  a  tree  economy. 

American  industry  Is  a  great  force  in  safe- 
guarding our  futurs.  Our  productive  capac- 
ity must  be  strengthened  to  Increaae  that 
safeguard.  American  maas  production. 
Amcrlean  ridll  and  know-how  are  among  tbe 
c^iief  deterrents  against  aggreeston.  Btalln 
does  not  fear  the  United  Nations.  His  coim- 
try  is  a  pfu^  of  it.  Between  the  Communists 
and  world  domination  stands  one  big  ob- 
stacle—the United  States  of  America. 

Stalin  builds  and  waits.  The  Kremlin 
grows  more  powerful  and  moves  to  make 
America  spend  and  waste.  We  all  know  our 
resources  are  not  inexhaustible.  We  ail 
know  we  can  spend  ourselves  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Would  a  survey  show  that  we  are 
near  the  danger  markf  Stalin  waits  until 
we  spend  ourselves  Into  weskness.  Then  tt 
wlU  be  too  late. 

In  my  opinion  women  will  be  a  major  force 
In  bringing  strict  economy  into  govemosent 
and  combatljig  Inflation.  We  have  it  In  our 
power  to  insist  upon  reforms  because  we  out- 
number men  and  have  a  potential  voting 
strength  far  greater  than  ever  before. 

Women  are  a  atrong  moral  force  in  this 
country.  We  will  stand  with  those  who  fight 
corruption,  crime,  and  scandals  in  public 
oOce.  We  have  been  reacf y,  always,  to  meet 
reaction  witb  action,  and  action  la  certainly 
needed  now. 

We  want  actlcm  to  safeguard  our  children 
from  the  influences  of  the  raduieers,  the 
drug  peddlers,  and  those  who  encourage  in- 
stead of  flght.  Juvenile  dtilnquency.  The 
young  people  af  today  are  upright  and  good. 
We  do  not  Judge  the  majority  by  the  few 
who.  In  these  trying  times,  turn  down  Uie 
wrong  pathway.  But  we  must  be  watchful 
and  protect  our  bo«s  and  girls.  They  will 
take  our  places  as  leaders  and  it  is  our 
responsibUity  to  teach  them  to  be  good 
Americans,  good  citizens,  not  radicals,  sub- 
versives, or  Communists,  seeking  to  over- 
throw Vbt  ConsHtutioD  at  the  United  States. 

The  safeguarding  of  our  country  and 
homes  is  foremost  m  our  thoughts.  In  safe- 
guarding our  country's  future,  however,  we 
inevitably  think  of  the  futiire  of  our  society 
as  a  great  patriotic  organization. 

Working  through  the  oomjnlttees  of  our 
national  society,  each  one  of  us  ean  assume 
our  individual  responsibility  in  helping  to 
make  our  oommunltlss  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live. 

By  *— "»-*»'g  responsibUity  toward  our 
eommuniUes,  we  in  turn  help  our  country. 

"Of  all  the  dUpo&ltlon  and  habits  which 
lead  to  good  government,  religion  and  moral- 
ity," Oeorge  Wadilngton  said,  "are  the  in- 
dispensable supports."  Tbey  are  the  pUlars 
of  human  bapplness.  Without  them  good 
Citizenship  has  shallow  substance,  good  gov- 
ernment Is  a  mockery. 

The  women  of  this  country,  more  alert  now 
tSkan  ever  In  history  to  active  partlclpetlon 
In  poUtlcs,  constitute  an  overwhelming  m- 
fiuenoe  for  good.  Crime  and  corruption  can 
be  rooted  out  through  the  ballot  box  and 
public  servants  will  be  found  who  will  take 
pride  In  strictly  observing  a  code  of  ethics 
free  from  Um  sUg^iteet  taint  of  Influence  or 

graft. 

What  this  country  needs  to  the  firm  reso- 
lution to  win  in  this  struggle  against  com- 
munism and  the  flght  against  corruption 
and  inflation,  plua  tbe  enthusiasm  to  see  It 
through.  A  moral  awakening  already  has 
begun.    A  new  religious  spirit  is  in  evidence. 

Here.  I  believe,  is  one  of  tbe  direct  roads 
to  safeguarding  our  fxrture.  We  are  a  more 
religioos  Nation  than  membership  rolls  of  our 
churches  reveal.  Every  cltlaen  in  America 
knows  he  can  worship  as  he  pleases,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  consdenoa. 
This  is  a  prlcelees  liberty.  Milllops  who 
seldom  go  to  church  appreciate  It. 

Manlfeetations  of  our  faith  In  Ood  are 
everywhere.    We  administM'  to  the  tML  and 
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dlittewed.  We  give  to  a  multiple  of  chari- 
ties. Many  wbo  know  no  churcb  and  who 
luiT0  drifted  into  material  ways,  neverthe- 
leM  say  a  silent  prayer  when  they  gather  at 
the  grave  of  a  dear  one  who  has  gone  away. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  mentlona 
Ood:  Its  words  shine  with  divine  Inspiration. 
Tb«t  charter  will  endure  long  after  other 
proclamatloxu  of  thla  present  day  will  have 
perished. 

Oood  cltlsens.  In  thU  time  of  confusion 
and  strife,  tiim  to  the  enveloping  solace  and 
comfort  of  the  Scriptures  and  renew  their 
■trength  and  coxirage  through  prayer.  We, 
as  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  wlU  rededlcate  ourselves  during 
this  sixty-first  continental  congress  to 
greater  patriotic  service  to  our  country. 

Our  course  ts  straight  ahead  under  on* 
flag — the  glorious  banner  of  stars  and  stripes. 
Proudly  It  waves,  the  symbol  of  freedom, 
•ecxired  for  us  through  blood  and  sacrifice. 

That  fiag.  In  all  Its  glorious  significance 
Is  the  one  flag  to  be  displayed  In  ova  schools, 
oxir  factories,  and  oxir  public  buildings.  It 
identifies  and  inspires  our  Armed  Forces,  no 
matter  where  they  may  be  stationed.  It 
marks  the  sacred  soil  even  In  far-off  places 
where  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
lie  In  eternal  sleep. 

That  flag  we  are  resolved  to  preserve  In  its 
fullest  meaning.  We  shall  work  \insparlngly 
to  safeguard  liberty  and  spread  Its  blessings 
to  the  oppyressed  people  of  other  lands. 

We  are  strong,  and  by  the  united  efforts  of 
patriotic  citizens  we  shall  remain  strong. 

Let  this  Congress  proceed  to  the  Important 
work  at  hand — with  resolution  and  with 
enthusiasm. 

In  Ood  we  trust. 


Political  Patroiufe  and  the  Ciril  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

or  AaKAIfSAS 

ZN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  18.  1952 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Abdication  of  People 
Desired."  published  in  the  Texarkana 
(Tex.)  Gazette  of  April  15.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows  : 

Abdication  or  Pzoplx  Dxsisxd 

President  Tnunan  has  stirred  up  a  new 
controversy  In  the  Senate  by  asking  It  to 
give  up  its  historic  power  to  pass  on  appoint- 
ments of  many  postmasters  and  all  United 
States  marshals  and  Bureau  of  Customs  of- 
ficials. 

The  President  suddenly  has  become  a  great 
enemy  of  political  patronage,  although  his 
administration  has  been  notorious  for  the 
ruthlessness  with  which  it  has  chopped  off 
beads  that  didn't  vote  right  and  supported 
those  who  followed  the  party  line. 

The  President  says  he  wants  to  take  21,438 
city  postmastershlps  out  of  political  patron- 
age— and  Senate  confirmation — and  place 
them  entirely  under  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion rules.  The  appointments  would  be 
made  by  the  Postmaster  General  Instead  of 
by  the  President  on  recommendation  of  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen. 

A  second  reorganization  plan  would  re- 
move 94  United  States  marshals  in  this  coun- 
try and  its  Territories  from  presidential  ap- 
pointment and  Sanate  confirmation.    They 


would  be  appointed  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
under  clvU -service  rules. 

A  third  plan  would  bracket  Into  elrll 
aerrlce,  subject  to  appointment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  office  of  collector 
of  ctistoms,  comptroller  of  customs,  surveyor 
Of  customs  and  appraiser  of  merchandise. 
,  In  other  words,  the  President  wants  the 
people  to  abdicate  in  the  matter  of  post- 
masters. United  States  marshals,  and  Bureau 
of  Customs  offlolals.  What  would  his  plan 
accomplish  other  than  the  shifting  of  the 
poUtical  patronage  from  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  the  appointed 
bureaucrats  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government? 

He  points  to  the  civil  service  as  the  white 
knight  of  Oovenunent  administration. 

Nuu. 

Fverybody  knows  that  civil  service  is  ca- 
pable of  as  much  politics  as  any  other  sys- 
tem.    Ask  the  people  under  it. 

If  the  clvll-servlce  system  la  the  soul  of 
efficiency,  where  Is  the  evidence  of  that  effi- 
ciency? 

The  inefflcieney  of  the  United  States  Got- 
emment  with  Its  n^lles  of  red  tape,  siirplus 
employees,  ridiculous  methods,  and  terrible 
waste  has  become  a  national  scandal.  It  is 
a  subject  f.>r  Jokes  and  ridicule,  which  must 
prove  embarrassing  to  many  worthy  Govern- 
ment employees.  The  Government  is  oper- 
ated for  the  most  part  xinder  the  civil -serv> 
ice  system. 

We  think  the  system  needs  investigating 
and  a  lot  of  its  objectionable  features  cor- 
rected, particularly  those  features  which  pro- 
tect colossal  Ignorance  and  laziness  while 
penalizing  men  and  women  who  have  ambi- 
tions to  do  good  Jobs. 

Meanwhile,  the  more  of  this  Government 
that  we  can  retain  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  people,  the  better  off  our  Nation  ia  going 
to  be. 


The  Seimre  of  the  Steel  Plaatf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  ASXANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  ApHl  18.  1952 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Steel  Seizure  Raises  Grave 
Questions."  published  in  the  Arkansas 
Damocrat  of  April  10.  1952. 

I  ask  also  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Those  Inherent  Powers."'  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  April  14,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Democrat  of  April   10, 

19521 

Smx  SdZTjaz  Raisxs  Gbavx  Qitxstions 

Grave  questions  bristle  from  the  steel  in- 
dustry for  every  American.  There  Is  first  the 
President's  selztire  of  the  plants  to  forestall 
a  strike. 

Has  the  President  the  right  to  do  that 
Without  any  law  expressly  authorizing  it,  but 
simply  under  his  Inherent  powers?  If  he 
has,  then  Washington  holds  the  authority 
of  an  executioner  over  our  private-enterprise 
system. 

The  Government  can  already  tax  enter- 
prise without  UmU.  If  In  addition  It  can 
recommend  a  higher  wage  |cale.  one  that 


breaks  through  its  own  oelllng.  If  It  can  daaty 
the  affected  industry  a  price  rise  to  meet  th« 
wage  increase,  and  enforce  lu  will  by  seizure, 
then  Government  power  over  enterprise  la 
complete. 

Tou  have  socialism  without  the  Govern- 
ment ever  paying  a  dollar  to  get  possession 
of  a  plant.  What  good  Is  your  title  deed  If 
the  Oovemment  can  tax  jou  as  It  likes,  can 
take  over  your  business  to  enforce  its  Ideas 
of  wages  and  prices,  and  thus  can  say  whether 
you  shall  earn  a  proflt  or  not? 

We  do  not  knew  how  much  more  the  steel, 
workers  should  get,  or  bow  much  more  the 
steel  companies  might  be  able  to  pay.  That 
should  be  worked  out  by  bargaining  be- 
tween the  two.  We  are  thinking  here  of  the 
perils  in  a  grave  situation.  There  are  ler- 
eral  others. 

Suppose  the  seizure  sticks,  snd  that  the 
Government  grants  the  higher  pay  Its  Wage 
Board  recommended.  Would  the  steel  ccm- 
panles  have  a  claim  against  the  Oovemment 
for  losses?    If  so,  the  Uxpayers  would  pay  it. 

Suppose  the  companies  can  stiU  operate, 
and  make  a  slim  proflt.  The  Oovemment 
would  then  lose  much  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  In  taxes  which  are  paid  on  profits 
now. 

If  the  same  condition  were  extended  to 
other  big  businesses,  the  tax  losses  would 
mount  into  blUlons.  Taxpayers  would  hara 
to  make  this  up.  The  Government  is  already 
deeply  in  the  red. 

But  steel  prices  may  be  increased.  If  they 
are,  the  wage  and  price  boosu  are  likely  Uv 
be  Widely  adopted.  This  would  probably 
start  another  clUnb  of  prices— more  infla- 
tion. And  everybody  knows  what  Ilea  be- 
yond a  too-long-continued  price  rise.  It's 
a  big  bust.     Remember  the  1930's  smash? 

Neither  the  steelworkers  nor  the  public 
can  afford  to  Uke  the  rUks  in  the  present 
situation.  The  welfare  of  ail  urges  concUU- 
tory  measures.  The  President,  the  unloo 
leaders,  and  the  steel  owners  should  get  to- 
gether and  find  a  rational  solution. 

JProm  the  Washington  Star  of  AprU  14.  166SJ 
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The  beat  known  authority  for  the  propo- 
sition that  the  President  has  "exceedingly 
great '  Inherent  powsrs  is  the  letter  that  the 
then  Attorney  Oeneral  Tom  Clark  wrote  to 
Chairman  Thomas  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  February  2.  1940. 

But  even  Mr.  CTark  was  not  claiming  that 
the  President  had  Inherent  power  to  seise  a 
private  Industry,  in  fact,  the  thrust  of  his 
contenUon  was  in  an  almost  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  thU  is  a  difference  of  great  im- 
portance. 

In  1049.  as  now,  the  administration  was 
playing  politics.  At  Issue  was  the  question 
of  repeal  or  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  appease  the  labor  bosses.  An  adminis- 
tration bill  which  made  no  reference  to  In- 
junctions (it  was  the  injunctive  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  which  labor  took 
strongest  exception)  was  before  the  Senata 
Committee.  And  Mr.  Clark  was  trying  to 
advance  some  Justification  for  this  omission 
If  the  administration  biU  should  fall  to  pre- 
vent a  strike  emergency,  he  said,  "It  U  my 
belief  that.  In  appropriate  circumstances  the 
United  States  would  have  access  to  the  courts 
to  protect  the  national  health,  safety  snd 
welfare.  I  say  this  because  It  is  my  belief 
that  access  to  lU  own  courts  is  always  avail- 
able to  the  United  SUtes.  in  the  absence 
of  a  specific  statutory  bar  depriving  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  right  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  such  crlUcal  situations  • 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Clark  was  saying :  Don't 
write  Into  the  law  the  Injunction  provisions 
that  are  so  distasteful  to  labor.  If  things 
should  get  bad  enough,  the  President  has 
Inherent  power  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  courts 
unless  Congress  expressly  forbids  him  to  do 
so. 
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That  la  qfulte  a  diflsrent  proposltkm  frooi 
tba  OBS  adraaoad  In  ttaa  oaaa  at  tba  ataal 
sclanra.  Tka  Oovemment  Is  not  now  say- 
ing that  the  President  has  inherent  power 
to  appeal  to  Um  oourts.  It  Is  ssytng  that 
the  PreskleDt  has  tnbsfwnt  power  to  selas  a 
private  taduatry  and  tliat  the  eoorta  have 
no  power  to  interfere.  The  differenea  Is  the 
dUfarenos  batwssn  a  gorcmment  of  law  as 
determined  by  the  oourts.  and  a  govsmmsnt 
of  arbitrary  power  exercised  by  one  ma&-^ 
the  Prsrtdent. 

It  la  aot  enoogh.  bowcrar,  iMrely  to  ny 
that  the  President  te^s  the  scteurs  pamme 
that  Is  claimed  for  him.  A  ruttng  to  this 
effect  ewntoally  may  be  forthooming  from 
the  cottrta.  Bat  a  Judicial  finding  that  the 
President  ii  wtthoot  authority  to  seiw  a 
private  Indostry  under  the  doctrine  of  ta- 
herent  power  would  not  reach  the  basic  prob- 
lem which  nndeillas  this  whole  eotttiorersy, 
Thst  Is  the  problem  of  how  the  public  tn- 
tsresC  Is  to  be  safeguarded. 

If  our  system  is  to  survive  the  daah  cf 
eooaomlc  IntereaU.  socna  subatttute  for  blt- 
ter-end  strikes  in  vital  industries  must  bs 
found.  "Hm  publle  Interest  demands  this. 
The  Taft-Bartley  Act  Is  not  an  effective  sub- 
stitute, for  the  best  that  It  can  do  is  to  post- 
pone s  strike  for  80  days.  The  Smlth-Con- 
nally  Act.  wtlch  aotborlaed  seisure  as  a 
wartime  derloe.  has  expired.  In  fact,  there 
Is  s  kind  of  varaum  in  the  laws,  and  as  long 
as  that  condition  prevails  s  President — any 
Ptartdent — will  be  tempted  to  move  In  In 
ttam  of  emergency  and  asaert  a  claim  to 
powers  which  eaaaot  b*  qwUed  oat  and 
which  can  be  eaeiclaed  only  at  paat  poten- 
tial peril  to  oar  free  society. 

The  remedy  lies  with  Congress,  ^leeches 
denouncing  the  President  for  usurping  power 
aocompllsb  nothlnf.  What  Is  needed  is  leg- 
tslatkm.  carefully  worked  out.  which  win 
provide  effecUve  machinery  for  ssttllng  dis- 
putes In  easentlal  Industrlea.  It  Is  no  an- 
swer to  say  that  this  entails  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, and  that  both  industry  and  labor 
oppose  It.  Neither  U  It  an  answer  to  say 
thst  K  ts  hard  to  devise  an  equitable  system. 
The  rise  of  Isbor  monopolies  in  vital  iiMlus- 
trles  Is  fordng  the  country  to  maka  a  choloa 
among  altamatlvea.  And  we  win  not  be  r»> 
Ileved  at  the  necessity  of  choosing  merely 
becauae  there  Is  no  Ideal  choice. 


kihm$  W  Hm.  Jabi  J.  S^vkaaa,  if 
'    AlakuM,  Bcfort  Aatrku  Acadeny  ol 
mmi 


EZITNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBET 

Df  THS  SSMATS  09  THE  umTED  STATES 
Monday.  AjtrU  21.  19S2 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an  address 
delivered  by  the  genial  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  [Mr.  SrauoiaM}  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  PoUtical  and  Social  Science,  at 
PhUadelphla,  P».,  on  April  19,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoba. 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  goitlemen.  I  woold  like  to  com- 
pliment the  planners  of  this  program  on  the 
theme  they  have  adopted  for  this  anntial 
meeting  at  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Sdenca:  nrhe  National  In- 
terest—Akms  or  With  Othersr*  To  my 
mind,  this  la  a  basic  Isaue  which  the  poncy 


makers  and  aU  of  the  American  people 
face  aquarely.  It  Is  baalc  becauae  onoe  faced 
and  once  decided.  It  is  not  an  Issue  which  can 
be  redeelded  each  passing  day  or  each  ssaslon 
ol  Ooogreas.  To  try  to  do  so  would  be  to 
negate  the  value  of  the  decision — whichever 
way  It  want.  Secretary  Acheson  once  re- 
marked that  a  gardener  doea  not  puU  up  his 
flowers  each  momlag  to  inspect  the  roota. 

I  should  have  hoped  that  this  Issue  at 
*^anc  or  with  others"  or.  If  you  will.  "In- 
temaHonaUsm  versus  Isolationism'*  had  been 
dadded  aome  yean  back.  I  should  have 
thought  that  America's  experience  In  two 
world  wars  had  forever  disabused  us  of 
the  notion  of  Isolationism.  I  should  have 
thought  that  our  enthusiastic  commitment 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation,  the  Rio  pact  for  de- 
fenae  of  the  hemisphere,  and  the  mutual 
defense  pacts  with  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  PhUipplnea.  and  Japan  revealed  a  cle«ur 
decision  on  our  part.  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  doUars  and  the  manpower  we  have 
expended  since  World  War  n  in  the  Oreek- 
Turklsh  aid  plan,  ths  MarshaU  Tpimn,  the 
military  defense  assistance  program,  and 
point  4  have  furnished  proof  positive  of  our 
firm  Intention  to  carry  cut  that  decision. 

Tou  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am 
a  supporter  of  the  fundamentals  of  our 
ptassnt  foreign  policy.  This  does  not  mean 
that  I  approve  everything  done  by  the  State 
Department  in  c(x  ducting  that  policy  nor 
does  It  mean  that  I  lack  a  lively  sense  of 
things  left  undone.  But  with  respect  to 
broad  objectives  I  believe  that  our  national 
Interest  U  served  by  American  leadership  in 
building  collective  security  and  in  looking 
to  basic  human  rights  In  a  world  stUl  show- 
ing the  scars  at  two  world  wan. 

When  I  say  leadership.  I  mean  just  that— 
not  grudging  gestures  but  wholehearted  dedi- 
cation to  the  recovery  of  mankind  and  to 
clearing  the  way  to  new  plateaus  at  well- 
being  for  an  peoples. 

Our  strength  puts  tK  In  the  vanguard. 
That  Is  our  destiny.  We  must  live  up  to  It. 
I  can  tmderstand  the  chagrin  of  isolation- 
ists among  us.  "Men  are  not  flattered."  said 
Abraham  Lincoln,  "ty  being  shown  that 
there  has  been  s  difference  of  p\iri>ose  be- 
tween the  Almighty  and  them." 

John  Hay  described  our  foreign  poUcy  as 
consisting  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  tba 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  That  may  have 
seemed  sufficient  60  years  ago,  but  It  is  hard- 
ly adequate  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Hay^  definition  was  already  obsolescent 
r'ben  be  made  it.  It  went  out  of  the  win- 
dow when  we  got  into  the  Spanish  War  in 
1806.  We  left  the  monastery  of  self -contain- 
ment In  world  affairs,  when  we  acquired  the 
Philippines. 

Speaking  at  Reno,  Nev.,  during  his  tragic 
cross-country  crusade  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  1919,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
referred  to  German  orders  picked  up  during 
the  fighting,  the  purport  of  which  was,  "Do 
not  let  the  Americans  capture  such  and  such 
a  p>ost,  because  If  they  ever  get  there  you  can 
never  get  them  out."     Wilson  declared: 

•The  Americana  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  had  come  there  to  stay,  and  I 
am  under  that  impression  about  American 
political  purposes.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion Uiat  we  have  coma  to  the  place  where 
we  are  in  order  to  stay.  •  •  •  We  are  go- 
ing to  stay  in.  We  are  going  to  see  this  thing 
finished  because  that  is  the  only  possibility 
of  peace;  and  the  world  not  only  desires 
peace  but  It  zxlust  have  it." 

Wilson  was  proved  wrong  about  America's 
Intention  after  World  War  L  But  today,  at 
loDg  last.  Wilson's  vision  is  being  given  form 
and  substance.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
proving  that  having  entered  the  partnership 
of  free  peoples  the  world  over,  we  Intend  to 
stay. 

But  mere  staying  is  not  enough.  We  must 
at  the  same  time  be  as  effective  as  possible. 


And  hers  we  face  dilemma  heaped  upon  di- 
lemma. Wa  face  the  criticisms  of  experts 
vbo  quest  ion  America's  capacity  to  conduct 
a  skUtful  foreign  poUcy. 

Dr.  Hans  Mcrgenthau  has  written  a  book 
in  irtilch  he  develops  the  thesis  that  our  for- 
eign policy  has  worked  against  the  national 
intertjst  because  it  is  too  sentimental  and 
moralistic  for  the  requirements  of  realpolltlk. 

Oeorge  K*""^"  has  written  a  booik  In 
which  he  contends  that  cur  diplomacy  la 
hampwed  because  sentUnentallam  and  mor- 
alism  shape  the  dedsions  in  the  kind  oC 
democracy  we  have. 

I  do  not  share  the  iieaslml  im  of  these  ex- 
perts. I  see  no  clash  between  a  wise  Ideal- 
ism and  the  facts  of  International  relations. 
I  believe  that  the  American  system,  despite 
Its  flaws.  Is  stUl  the  best  arrangement  yet 
devised  to  enlarge  Uie  scope  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  all  men. 
Oonceivably,  a  public  opinion  which  Is  not 
so  wtil  Informed  as  It  inlght  be  can  intrude 
harmfuUy  on  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy. 
Conceivably,  grave  and  revered  Members  on 
Capitol  HIU  can  and  do  throw  their  weight 
around  with  unfortunate  results. 

But  I  do  not  despair  becauae  of  these 
mlshapa.  I  feel  that.  Just  as  running  water 
purlfles  itself,  so  operative  democracy  c\ires 
Its  own  mistakes.  I  am  for  the  right  ad- 
mixture of  spirit  and  letter,  hope  and  method 
In  diplomacy,  as  In  every  other  human  ac- 
tivity. 

I  believe  the  truth  Is  mighty  and  vrlll 
prevail  ultimately,  if  only  we  add  patience 
to  good  will  and  understanding.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  diiqweed  to  swift  solutions.  We  are 
not  gradualists.  We  give  first  place  to  the 
success  whlctPls  quickly  won.  That  tendency 
will  not  help  us  If  It  becomes  markedly  re- 
flected in  our  foreign  policy.  It  will  not 
htip  us,  as  we  face  the  kmg  puU  of  with- 
standing the  Soviet  challenge. 

On  this  score.  Queen  Juliana  of  the  Nether- 
lands recently  brought  us  advice  which  wa 
should  take  to  heart.  "One  of  our  western 
weaknesses  Is  our  underrating  the  value  of 
the  factor  of  time,"  she  said  In  her  New 
York  sjjeech  of  April  7.  She  continued :  "Of 
course,  acting  quickly  on  the  spot  is  rl^t— 
in  all  those  cases  where  one  is  sure  of  what 
one  doee.  But  rash  and  ill -considered  ac- 
tion Is  often  wrong.  In  the  terrible  hurry 
in  which  we  live  today  we  are  constantly 
tempted  to  talce  rash  decisions.  A  hasty 
actkm  is  dangerous,  and  forcing  a  situation 
Is  always  wrong.  Let  us  take  time  and  culti- 
vate patience  and  yet  always  be  on  the 
alert." 

This  Is  a  good  doctrine  for  Americans. 
We  have  taken  our  own  good  intentions  so 
much  for  granted  that  we  sometlines  forget 
the  feelings  of  the  other  feDow.  We  are  apt 
to  forget  that  what  cotmts  ts  not  merely  the 
good  purpoee  we  have  in  mind,  but  the  way 
in  which  we  press  it,  the  consideration  we 
show  to  others,  the  impression  we  make. 
That  fanure  to  put  ourselves  in  the  other 
fellow's  place  can  count  against  us  severely. 

Queen  Juliana  has  given  us  an  inkling  of 
how  others  see  us  with  respect  to  one  phase 
of  our  temperament  and  policy.  Let  me  sug- 
gest StiU  another  field  in  which  we  may  be 
erring.  A  certain  rigidity  seems  to  have  set 
in  In  our  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
Iliere  ia  danger  of  our  substituting  inflexi- 
bility* for  firmness. 

This  rftitwnnn  is  poscd  scutely  in  western 
Eurc^w.  The  steps  taken  by  the  weetam 
powen  to  solidify  themselves  against  the 
Russian  menace  are  of  historic  importance. 
At  long  last,  Europe  is  giving  up  its  divlsive- 
ness.  Old  jealousies  are  fading  out  by  reason 
of  a  new  aji^roach  to  political,  social,  snd 
economic  values.  Western  Germany  is  to 
become  part  of  the  European  defense  com- 
munity by  contributing,  under  safeguarda, 
to  a  supranational  army.  Western  Germany 
Is  to  have  an  equal  and  responsible  status 
Within  the  European  community. 
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Tbia  growing  coheslveness  of  Europe  has 
upset  the  Soviet  apple  cart.  Russia  wants  a 
divided  Europe.  Russia  has  done  everything 
In  its  power  to  keep  Germany  from  regaining 
unity  and  stability.  Now.  completely  re- 
versing itself,  the  Soviet  Union  propooes  a 
peace  treaty  providing  for  a  reunited,  un- 
occupied Germany,  having  its  own  army, 
producing  its  own  war  material — enjoying 
complete  independence,  except  that  it  is  to 
be  pledged  to  neutrality.  To  this  proi>osal. 
the  Allies  have  responded  with  demands  of 
proof  of  good  faith  before  we  consider  nego- 
tiations. 

I  think  the  Allied  position  is  Justified. 
but  it  must  not  be  construed  as  slamming 
the  door.  The  last  thing  we  can  afford  to  do 
is  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  conclude  that 
we  are  not  ready  to  negotiate  and  to  keep  on 
negotiating  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  The  last 
thing  we  can  afford  to  do  is  to  spread  the 
Impression  that  we  are  thinking  of  armed 
strength  as  the  only  solution  for  the  world's 
troubles.  Yet  that  is  the  very  conclusion 
which  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  may 
reach  unless  we  offer  strong  proof  to  the 
contrary. 

There  is  widespread  sentiment  abroad  that 
America  is  emphasizing  military  power  too 
strongly  at  the  expense  of  other  forms  of 
security.  This  accounts  In  part  for  the 
growth  of  Bevanism  in  England  and  for  the 
continuance  of  neutralism  on  the  Continent. 
Sevan  Is  arguing  that  Rxissia  is  not  so  great 
«  threat  as  to  Justify  expenditures  on  re- 
arming which  undermine  social  services. 
Sevan  maintains  that  the  United  States  has 
been  gripped  by  a  mUltarlsm  that  threatens 
to  become  dangerous. 

The  outcries  of  the  Bevanlte»and  the  other 
neutralists  of  Europe  should  not  weaken  o\ir 
firmness  of  purpose.  But  we  should  make 
doubly  sure  that  ovir  true  purpose  is  known. 
The  one  thing  we  mxist  avoid  is  the  appear- 
ance of  inflexibility.  We  must  not  permit 
our  friends  or  our  critics  abroad  to  believe 
that  America  Is  relying  on  armed  strength 
as  the  sole  cure  for  the  world's  ailments. 
We  know  ourselves  that  we  seek  peace  second 
only  to  freedom.  Yet  we  stand  in  danger 
of  allowing  Russia  to  gain  the  title  of  the 
true  promoter  of  peace. 

I  believe  it  Is  vitally  Important  that  we 
•tress  the  positive  weapons  in  ovur  foreign 
policy  arsenal  as  weU  as  the  negative.  The 
difficulties  in  doing  so  are  obvious.  They 
are  directly  related  to  the  fact  that  a  modem 
tank  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  a  modem 
plow.  The  sum  of  our  expenditures  for  mili- 
tary defense  of  ourselves  and  our  allies  must 
of  necessity  be  infinitely  larger  than  the  total 
cost  of  point  4.  It  must  take  more  time  in 
eongreeslonal  debate,  capture  more  of  the 
newspaper  headlines,  consume  more  of  the 
Nation's  indiistrlal  effort.  Yet,  who  can  say 
with  certainty  which  is  more  important  for 
the  long  run.  The  tank,  the  gun,  the  Jet 
fighter  that  we  build  today  we  hope  will 
someday  be  relegated  to  the  Junkheap;  the 
tractor,  the  plane  spreading  DDT  to  combat 
malaria  we  hope  will  start  a  chain  reaction 
leading  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  along  the  peaceful  road  to  progress. 
Because  our  purpose  is  peace,  we  mxist  now 
allow  the  Implements  of  war  to  hypnotize 
us.  We  are  convinced  that  military  pre- 
paredness Is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  so  long  as  potential  aggression  holds 
the  world  in  terror.  But  surely  we  c&n  be 
single  minded  in  this  conviction  without 
having  a  single  track  mind. 

We  must  not  fall  to  emphasize  otjr  affirma- 
tive faith  in  man.  our  belief  that  all  men 
whatever  handicaps  they  have  bome  in  the 
past  are  capable  of  rising  to  higher  things. 
In  point  4,  we  are  confronted  with  a  great 
need  for  discretion  In  administering  our 
programs.  We  must  make  sure  that  tech- 
nical assistance  does  not  mean  that  a  bad 
social  and  political  structure  Is  maintained 
with  our  approval  %pd  acquiescence.  That 
point  was  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Malik.  Leb- 


anese Minister  to  the  United  States,  at  a 
recent  conference  in  Washington.  He  warned 
against  a  deepening  of  social  and  economic 
Injustice,  "where  It  has  been  wreaking  havoo 
for  centuries."  Dr.  Malik  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "What  are  the  limits  for  urging  real 
reforms?"  and  answered.  "If  there  is  real 
concern,  ways  and  means  will  always  be  found 
for  pushing  those  limits  beyond  any  assigned 
point." 

Later,  at  the  same  meeting.  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  carried  the  argument  further.  He 
contended  that  if  point  4  is  to  be  meaningftil 
to  the  people  for  whose  benefit  It  is  Intended, 
something  would  have  to  be  done  to  assure 
social  and  economic  changes.  Justice  Doug- 
las even  suggested  that  we  encoiirage  peasant 
revolts. 

I  would  not  go  so  far  as  Justice  Douglas, 
on  that  point.  But  I  do  believe  we  can  be 
more  effective  than  we  have  been  in  making 
certain  that  our  aid  gets  down  to  the  levels 
where  It  will  do  some  good.  Frankly,  I  am 
worried  about  the  frequent  charges  that  our 
aid  has  merely  served  to  make  the  few  who 
are  rich  richer  and  the  many  who  are  poor 
no  better  off. 

It  is  a  delicate  business,  of  coxirse,  to  try  to 
impose  our  will  and  outlook  on  other  peoples. 
But  there  Is  a  difference  between  imposing 
our  win  and  making  clear  our  faith.  To 
quote  Dr.  Malik  again.  "Communism  in  Asia 
chaUenges  the  West  to  bring  forth  its  own 
faith.  Aslaiu  and  Communists  have  every 
right  to  ask:  But  what  do  these  people  be- 
lieve, what  do  they  stand  tor,  what  are  they 
after,  what  do  they  live  by,  who  are  they?" 
Let  the  West  answer. 

Right  there.  It  seems  to  me,  Charles  Malik 
has  gone  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Our 
foreign  policy  at  best  can  be  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  our  national  faith.  Diplomacy  has 
only  a  limited  field  in  which  to  maneuver — 
bounded  always  by  the  curbs  on  national 
understanding.  That  Is  why  it  Is  so  impor- 
tant for  us  to  state  our  foreign  policy  in 
simple  terms— comprehensible  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  in  America  and  In  Europe,  and, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I've 
always  thought  Teddy  Roosevelt  did  Just 
that  when  he  annoiuiced  the  slogan,  "Speak 
softly  and  carry  a  big  stick."  Maybe  we 
need  to  revise  that  statement  a  litUe  for 
these  times,  to  say,  "Always  extend  the  right 
arm  for  the  handclasp  of  fellowship,  but  be 
sure  to  have  plenty  of  power  cocked  In  the 
left." 

Keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  twin  as- 
pects of  our  policy,  never  negl^ting  the  posi- 
tive expression  of  oxir  desire  for  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  community  of  the  free 
world,  we  c*n  be  confident  that  our  for- 
eign policy  will  meet  every  chaUenge  of  the 
years  ahead. 

For  your  topic  tonight,  you  asked  the 
question,  "Are  our  foreign  policies  promoting 
the  national  interests?"  In  these  troublous 
times  the  United  States  finds  itself  charged 
with  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  world 
leadership.  National  and  international  in- 
terests have  become  so  intertwined  that  it 
Is  no  longer  possible  to  separate  them.  Noth- 
ing could  mean  more  to  the  United  States 
than  to  have  at  long  last  a  peaceful  world. 
I  believe  It  can  be  achieved.  It  is  to  that 
task  that  we  have  dedicated  ourselves. 
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HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NIW  aAMPSHIU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  AprU  18.  1952 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Ricorb  an  article 
enUUed  "Seizure  Is  What  It's  Called,- 
published  in  Business  Week  of  April 
19,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  AicotB. 
as  follows: 

SnzTTU  Is  What  It^  Calud 
The  unfolding  steel  controversy,  dinuized 
by  the  President's  seizure  order,  had  In  it 
the  same  quality  of  Inevitability  as  a  Greek 
tragedy.  The  antagonists — the  steelworkers 
and  the  compsnles — were  ready  to  risk  a 
test  of  strength.  The  administration,  po- 
litically indebted  to  the  union,  wanted  a 
settlement  that  would  grant  the  union's  de- 
mands without  a  compensating  breach  in 
the  price  control  front.  But  it  didn't  want 
an  interruption  in  defense  production — nor 
did  it  want  to  use  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — so 
seiziire  emerged  as  the  only  and  inevitable 
way  out. 

Whether  the  President  has  the  power  to 
act  as  he  did  is  for  the  courts  to  decide. 
CongreHloikl  authorities  have  serious 
doubts.  So,j  apparently,  does  the  President 
if  oneUs  to /fudge  by  the  curious  message  he 
sent  0(mrtess  the  day  after  he  ordered 
seizure.  ^'9Mat  he  chose  to  use  the  seizure 
power  In  this  situation  raises  a  grave  issue 
for  American  industry  and  for  this  country. 
The  President's  speech  to  the  Nation  an- 
nouncing seizure  of  the  steel  plants  was  an 
inflammatory  utterance.  He  denoiinced  the 
steel  companies  as  "greedy."  He  defended 
with  dubious  arithmetic,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  labor  and  public  members  of 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  as  fair  and 
Justified.  He  said  nothing  at  all  about  the 
controversial  union  shop,  which  the  WSB 
finding  favored.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  disputants  would  sit  down  and  negotiate 
a  solution.  It  ia  scarcely  possible  to  concelTa 
of  a  more  acrid  atmosphere  for  bargaining 
than  that  which  the  President's  provocative 
address  created. 

The  crisis  broke  over  whether  the  admin- 
istratlon  would  allow  price  adjustmenu  ade- 
quate to  compensate  for  cost  increases  under 
the  WSB  formula.  The  President  at  Key 
West  had  led  Charles  M.  Wilson,  the  Defense 
MobUlaer,  to  think  it  would.  Later  in  Wash- 
ington, Truman  reversed  his  decision,  said 
there  was  no  basis  for  price  relief  based  on 
the  WSBs  award.  Wilson  resigned  in  protest. 
President  Truman's  action  boils  down  to 
this:  Under  the  threat  or  actual  fact  of 
seizure,  the  Chief  Executive  is  authorizing 
Increased  costs  without  increased  revenues 
and  is  thereby  appropriating  profits.  In  the 
name  of  price  control,  he  is  instituting  proAt 
control.  Heretofore,  the  Government  has 
levied  on  business  revenue  via  the  tax  sys- 
tem and  the  renegotiation  procedure  Now 
there  is  a  third  way.  It  U  an  ominous  one. 
For  it  has  no  limits  beyond  that  of  the  Chief 
Executive's  discretion. 

The  President's  action  is  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  the  trouble  our  kind  of  mixed  econ- 
omy can  get  into.  Government,  in  the  name 
of  economic  sUbllization,  takes  over  the 
functions  of  the  market.  Parties  to  an  in- 
dustrial dispute  are  no  longer  permitted  to 
settle  their  differences.  Government  inter- 
venes to  determine  costs  and  selling  prices 
The  reason  now  U  that  the  national  security 

IIhI!?**^  ^°'*  *^**  ^  •»  compelling  reason. 
Indeed.  But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
present  emergency  may  last  a  decade. 

ThU  insidious  development,  bringing  OoT- 
ernment  into  industrial  disputes,  has  been 
aided  in  recent  years  by  the  willingness  of 
one  party  in  these  dispute*,  labor,  to  use 
Irienda  in  Government  to  gain  Its  ends  Gov- 
ernment loses  all  semblance  of  a  sovereign 
authority  representing  all  the  people.  It 
becomes  a  machine  to  be  put  to  the  use  of 
those  who  can  capture  and  control  it.  But 
the  tragedy  for  labor,  or  any  other  group  is 
that  at  another  time  under  another  occupant 
of  the  White  House,  the  use  of  this  doT 
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might  be  hostile  instead  of  friendly.  The 
more  often  resort  is  made  to  the  White  House 
for  the  settling  of  Industrial  disputes,  the 
further  Government  gets  involved  in  the 
•eonomy — the  groove  of  precedent  is  estab- 
lished and  worn  deeper.  And  In  the  process, 
the  vitality  of  our  system  is  sapped. 

Tyranny  is  not  apt  to  come  In  this  covmtry 
by  open,  forcible  seizure  of  power.  It  will 
come  imperceptibly,  if  ever,  in  small  steps, 
one  reinforcing  the  other.  It  will  come  in 
part  because  grasping  politicians  abuse  their 
power.  It  will  come  In  part  because  indi- 
vidual citizens  and  groups  are  willing  to 
gain  their  short-run  goals  by  whatever  means 
U  at  hand.  The  steel  seizure  ia  a  perilous 
step  in  that  direction. 


Sdxnrc  of  the  Steel  MiUs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

'  or  MOBTH  CAaOLDfA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIXD  STATES 
Fridaw.  AprU  18.  19S2 
Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  four  edi- 
toriala  dealing  with  the  seizure  of  the 
steel  mills  by  the  President.  The  first, 
entitled  "Steel  and  PoUtics,"  is  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April  10, 
1952;  the  second,  entitled  "Almost  In- 
credible Bungling,"  \a  from  the  Greens- 
boro (N.  C.)  News  of  April  12;  the  third, 
entitled  "Proposes  Blackmail  as  Means 
of  Settling  Dispute."  is  from  the  Char- 
lotte (N.  C.)  Observer  of  April  17,  1952: 
and  the  fourth,  entitled  "Adding  Insult 
to  Injury."  is  from  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
News  of  AprU  17.  1952. 

These  editorials  discuss  the  action  of 
the  President,  which  I  think  Is  whoUy 
unjustified  under  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Likewise  I  beUeve 
that  the  threat  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Sawyer  to  increase  wages  and  to 
imdertake  to  direct  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  money  of  the  stockholders,  pay- 
ing it  out  against  their  will  and  without 
the  authority  of  the  board  of  directors,  is 
such  high-handed  procedure  thai  it 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  assert  its  authority  and 
power  in  this  matter.  I  believe  that  ap- 
propriate action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  clearly  to  define  the  procedure 
which  ought  to  be  followed  in  this  case 
and  similar  cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials referred  to  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 

AprU  10,  1953) 

Stssl  aks  Pounce 

President  Tnmian  has  precipitated  a  con- 
stitutional and  political  crisis  that  reaches 
well  beyond  the  immediate  strife  and  dan- 
gers of  inflation.  His  selaure  of  the  pteel 
Industry  raises  constitutional  issues  as  fun- 
damental as  the  Booeevelt  court-packing 
plan  of  1937.  It  vastly  sharpens  this  year's 
political  struggle. 

As  we  see  It.  Mr.  Truman  is  on  weak  and 
dangerous  constitutional  ground.  This  is 
the  first  selrure  of  Industry  without  authori- 
zation of  sjjeclflc  laws.  It  is  based  on  a 
vague  and  generalised  grant  of  power  in  the 
Constitution. 
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The  President  may  contend  that  steel  is 
Just  as  vital  as  the  railroads,  which  have 
been  selaed  three  times  tmder  speclflc  au- 
thorization of  law.  But  the  very  fact  that 
Congress  has  granted  the  authority  In  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other  makes  it  clear 
that  Mr.  Truman  is  trying  to  create  law 
to  match  his  interpretation  of  the  need.  The 
President  has  used  powers  Congress  has  pur- 
posely refused  to  grant  him.  At  the  end  of 
this  road  lies  despotism. 

The  manner  of  the  seizure  is  no  less  dls- 
ttirblng  than  the  fact.  Seizure  without  dvie 
process  of  law  is  accompanied  by  a  direct 
radio  appeal  which  seeks  prejudging  of  the 
case  by  the  public  before  the  coxu-ts  can 
act.  We  don't  believe  Mr.  Truman  means 
to  be  a  dictator,  but  here  is  a  method  dic- 
tators use. 

We  are  stire  that  the  steel  for  weapons 
could  have  been  obtained  without  such 
drastic  steps.  Priorities  and  requisitions 
could  have  kept  essential  weafKin  produc- 
tion going  well  beyond  the  week  or  two  of 
delay  Mr.  Truman  said  would  have  lieen  in- 
volved a  he  had  invoked  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Legal  Issues  may  be  brought  to  quick  deci- 
sion by  the  action  of  the  companies  in  seek- 
ing injunctions  against  Government  opera- 
tion. The  political  issues  may  harass  the 
Nation  for  months  or  even  years. 

The  President's  action  could  well  forecast 
a  far  more  militant  Democratic  strategy  for 
this  year's  campaign  than  had  been  expected. 
The  steel  companies  are  not  without  fault 
In  the  situation  that  has  arisen,  but  their 
action  does  not  Justify  Mr.  Truman's  par- 
tisan and  bitter  denunciation  of  them;  nor 
does  it  explain  why  he  allowed  a  crisis  to 
build  into  such  proportions.  It  is  now  being 
used  to  pressurize  the  industry. 

One  explanation  would  be  that  the  Demo- 
cratic high  command  have  decided  that  only 
a  fighting  campaign  will  win  for  them  in 
1952.  This  is  Senator  Tait's  advice  to  the 
Republicans  and  it  was  Mr.  Truman's  suc- 
cessful formula  in  1948.  This  reasoning 
might  hold  that  labor  will  not  be  particu- 
larly enthusiastic  about  the  Democrats  If  it 
doesnt  have  to  have  help  in  a  real  battle. 
Wage  increases  quietly  obtained  and  then 
wiped  out  by  price  increases  arouse  neither 
gratitude   nor  militant  political  support. 

This  plan  of  action  could  Include  a  will- 
ingness on  Mr.  Truman's  part  to  absorb  the 
major  blame  for  starting  a  light  over  steel 
and  for  taking  the  union's  side  while  letting 
the  Democratic  Party  absorb  renewed  and 
more  vigoroiu  support  from  labor.  Such 
plans  could  explain  much  in  the  present 
picture. 

If  persisted  in,  they  will  lead  to  a  bitter 
and  reckless  partisan  battle  that  we  had 
hoped  the  Nation  might  be  spared  after  Mr. 
Truman  withdrew  as  a  candUiate.  They  will 
encourage  more  strikes  and  risk  Inflation. 
As  appUed  to  the  steel  dispute,  these  tactics 
.  have  already  produced  political  mishandling 
of  an  economic  problem,  wrongful  use  of 
presidential  powers,  and  a  divided  Nation. 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)   News  of 
April  12.   19521 

Almost  Inckzdislz  Buxolixo 

Senator  Geokce  of  Georgia  got  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter  In  the  steel  Impasse  when  he 
said: 

The  real  trouble  is  that  there  is  not  an 
Impartial  Wage  Stabilization  Board.  I  can- 
not conceive  that  any  President  wolild  desig- 
nate such  a  board  as  he  has  designated,  and 
then  undertake  to  seize  the  entire  steel 
industry  because  someone  disagreed  with  him 
and  a  strike  ensued. 

The  WSB  demonstrated  its  partiality  when 
among  other  things  it — 

1.  Recommended  that  the  steelworkers 
get  practically  all  they  were  asking  for  and 
more  than  they  could  have  gotten  by  col- 


lective bargaining,  certainly  In  the  beginning 
and  probably  in  the  end; 

a.  Used  its  recommendations  as  an  order; 

8.  Made  no  allowance  for  the  industry's 
claim  that  It  had  to  have  higher  prices  to 
compensate  for  higher  wages — no  genxiine  in- 
quiry into  this  question  being  possible  under 
the  WSB  set-up,  that  being  in  the  province 
of  OPS; 

4.  Subordinated  the  public  Interest  to  that 
of  the  union; 

5.  Brought  in  the  entirely  extraneous  rec- 
ommendation fen*  a  union  shop. 

On  this  one-sided  action  of  a  body  which 
should  have  been  impartial.  President  Tru- 
man took  the  very  stringent  course  of  hav- 
ing the  Government  seize  the  mills,  without 
showing  any  clear  constitutional  or  statutory 
authority  for  such  action. 

Thus  the  administration  has  laid  itself 
open  to  the  charge  made  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  steel  Industry  that  President  Trvunan 
has  been  paying  a  political  debt  to  Philip 
Murray.  It  is  a  deplorable  and  dangerous 
state  of  affairs. 

President  Truman  says  that  management 
and  labor  will  now  "have  a  chance  to  get 
back  to  bargaining  and  settle  their  dispute." 
The  administration  has  not  improved  that 
chance. 

(From  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  of  April 
17,  1952] 

PaoFosss  Blackmail  as  Mjeams  or  SKXTUxa 

Stsel  Dispute 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Moasi.  of 
Oregon,  to  legalize  Presidef!t  Tnunan's 
seizure  of  the  steel  industry  begins  with 
blackmail  and  ends  with  a  sop  to  palliate  tba 
coercion. 

His  bill  would  provide  for  the  return  of 
the  steel  mills  to  their  owners  provided  they 
accept  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  par- 
tisan Wage  Stabilization  Board.  That  is 
blaAmall  pvire  and  simple.  The  Govern- 
ment has  seized  private  property  without  au- 
thority in  law,  and  it  tells  the  owners  they 
can  have  their  property  back  when  and  if 
they  agree  to  a  ruling  by  a  Board  that  was 
stacked  against  them. 

That  the  Board  was  stacked  Is  without 
question.  The  Chairman  and  two  other 
members  who  were  supposed  to  represent 
the  public  were  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
labor  unions.  This  division  left  the  public 
with  practically  no  representation,  and  In- 
dustry was  hopelessly  outvoted. 

So  now  Senatcn-  Moass  would  tell  the  steel 
companies  that  they  can  have  their  fffop- 
erty  back  only  If  they  agree  to  a  ruling  by 
this  partisan  Board  which  they  have  once 
rejected.  The  property  would  be  held  to 
browbeat  them  into  accepting  an  arMtrary 
decision. 

Then,  after  the  property  was  returned  to 
them,  they  would  have  the  privilege  of  get- 
ting any  damages  they  could  through  the 
courts. 

If  Congress  has  any  sense  of  fairness.  Jus- 
tice, or  objectivity.  It  will  not  pass  such  a 
bill. 

Neither  is  it  good  practice  to  pass  meas- 
ures to  legalize  an  arbitrary  action  after  It 
has  been  done. 

That  President  "fruman's  seizure  of  the 
property  was  Illegal  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Those  who  glibly  cite  other  seizxu-es  fail  to 
recognize  a  clear  legal  distinction  between 
those  actions  and  this  one. 

It  has  been  well  established  in  constitu- 
tional law  that  the  President  hu  no  inherent 
authority  to  selae  private  property  even  in 
wartime  outside  the  theater  of  war.  TO  do 
so  he  must  have  specific  authorization  by 
act  of  Congress. 

Lincoln's  seizure  of  railroad  and  telegraph 
lines  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  was 
Justified  on  those  grounds,  because  at  that 
time  the  whole  country  was  a  theater  of  war. 
The  Emanclpr  tion  Proclamation  was  also  ap- 
pUed within  a  theater  of  war. 
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Jefferson's  Louisiana  Purcbaae  was  a  mat- 
ter of  Inherent  or  implied  powers,  but  Jefler' 
•cm  fctmn^if  hesitated  about  g^lng  ahead 
with  It  until  he  had  made  a  poll  of  Congress 
•nd  got  Its  tacit  consent.  He  suggested  that 
perhaps  a  constitutional  amendment  shoxild 
be  passed  giving  him  the  authority  to  pur-> 
Aaae  territory.  But  the  pxirchase  of  Louisi- 
ana was  a  treaty.  It  was  done  under  the 
tMsty-maklng  powers  of  the  President  and 
was  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Boosevelfs  seizures  before  Pearl  HariXMr 
were  authorized  by  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  IMO,  but,  when  he  seized  the  Montgomery 
Ward  property,  he  was  overruled  by  the 
courts.  Montgomery  Ward,  the  coxirt  held. 
was  not  in  a  theater  of  war  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  seizure.  In  that  ruling  the  court 
said,  "In  a  war  emergency  he  (the  President) 
may  selxe  a  particular  railroad  when  military 
necessity  requires  its  use  •  •  •  tut  he 
may  not,  wlthotrt  authority  of  Congress,  law- 
fully seise  all  the  railroads  in  the  country." 

Mr.  Truman's  action,  therefore,  Is  unpreC'- 
edented.  If  It  is  allowed  to  stand.  It  will 
create  a  precedent  dangerous  to  the  whole 
American  system  of  checking  arbitrary  pow- 
ers. If  Mr.  Truman  and  the  W8B  had  not 
been  the  partisan  spokesmen  of  labor,  this 
situation  would  not  have  arisen. 

What  must  be  done  now  is  to  get  the  dis- 
pute out  of  these  partisan  hands  and  Into 
nonpartisan  hands,  where  both  sides  can 
BMkk*  some  coaoeaslons  and  come  to  agree- 
ment. 

|Ytom  tb£  Greensboro  (N.  C.)   News  of 
AprU  17.  19Sai 

loam  IMSVLT  TO  IKJTTBT 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer  says 
he  win  "proceed  promptly  but  not  precipi- 
tately" to  consider  whether  to  give  the  CIO 
steelworkers  a  pay  raise  orer  management's 
Head. 

Does  the  Secretary  realise  what  he  Is 
saying? 

Last  week  President  Truman  ordered  the 
steel  Industry  confiscated,  seized,  and  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Oovamment  in  a  move 
which  seems  to  us  braxen  and  unlawful. 

The  President  offers  "crisis"  and  "defense 
•mergency"  as  his  reasons,  but  he  cites  no 
specific  authority  empowering  him  to  step 
la  so  arbitrarily  and  seiae  what  does  not 
baloDg  to  the  Government.  Belatedly  he 
asks  Congress  to  pass  legislation  governing 
procedure  for  doing  what  he  already  has 
done. 

The  President  says  the  nature  of  the  erteis 
gave  him  no  choice  except  to  take  over  the 
industry.  As  we  see  It.  he  had  both  time 
and  tools  to  deal  with  the  crisis.  It  loomed 
on  the  horizon  weeks  ago.  There  was  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  If  that  wasn't  enough,  the 
President  had  ample  opportunity  to  ask 
Oongreas  for  something  else  long  before  the 
Issue  became  too  hot  to  handle.  But  he 
failed  to  do  this,  and  he  thereby  failed 
mleerably. 

What  happened  Instead  was  a  travesty  on 
the  technique  of  arbitration  and  mediation. 
A  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  whose  public 
membership  was  stacked  with  prolabor 
representatives,  banded 'down  recommenda- 
tions which  far  exceeded  the  fondest  hopes 
at  labor  and  cm  top  of  that  had  the  audacity 
to  recommend  a  iinion  shop  for  steeL  What 
a  union  shop  has  to  do  with  wage  stabiliza- 
tion no  member  of  the  Board  has  yet  ex- 
plained. 

Now  Secretary  Sawyer  contemplates  a  wage 
raise  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  12 
centa  wbleh.  It  Is  claimed,  management  of- 
fered the  union  while  there  was  some  sem- 
blance of  collective  bargaining. 

Why  not  offer  the  full  36  cents  raise  rec- 
ommended by  the  W8B,  Mr.  Secretary? 

The  principle  Is  the  same,  whatever  you 
offer,  and  that  principle  is  this:  The  Govern- 
ment has  confiscated  an  Industry  and  is  now 


proceeding  to  Invade  Its  treasury  without  any 
semblance  of  due  process. 

This  Is  serious  bijslness.  and  the  President, 
even  in  his  haste  to  beat  Industry  over  the 
head,  ought  to  remember  the  responsibility 
of  his  high  ofllce.  His  seizure  of  the  steel 
Industry  already  offers  a  grave  challenge  to 
the  whole  system  of  limited  constitutional 
government  by  which  this  Nation  operates. 

Secretary  Sawyer's  contemplated  action — 
pay  raise  by  Executive  fiat — definitely 
strengthens  Industry's  position  In  court. 
But  it  also  strikes  us  as  a  dangerous,  illegal 
move  which  adds  insult  to  Injiuy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXi^NDER  WILEY 

or  wiacoMasif 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  21.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday. April  19.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
deliver  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  before  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  outstanding  group  of 
America  journalists,  namely,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newsp>aper  Editors. 

These  editors  had  come  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  Nation  in  order  to  review 
some  of  the  vital  matters  affecting  our 
country  as  a  whole  and  the  press  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  address  by  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  famed  Argentine 
newspaper  La  Prensa.  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz,  who  commented  on  the  dangers  to 
the  free  press  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  own  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

A  Dtmamic  FObszgh  Pouct  vob  a  Dntsisic 

Acs 

It  Is  a  genuine  privilege  to  addrsas  you 
men  and  women  of  the  Fourth  Estate  and  to 
appear  on  the  same  platform  with  the  able 
and  distinguished  Secretary  of  State. 

As  great  as  is  the  responsibility  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  so,  too.  you  gentlemen  have 
a  slmUarly  great  reapooaiblUty — to  help  in- 
form, to  educate. 


romoiv,  ooMKBTic  roxjciEs  iniiiriwima 

Although   I  have   been   asked   to   talk   on' 
foreign  policy.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  quite 
clearly  that  in  my  Judgment,  as  I  am  sure 
In  yours,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  foreign 
policy  exclusive  unto  Itself  these  dsya. 

Rather,  foreign  and  domestic  policy  have 
become  so  intertwined  as  often  to  become 
almost  indistinguishable. 

We  are  living  in  one  world  geographically, 
albeit  not  politically.  Man's  Ingenuity  has 
so  contracted  space  and  time  as  to  put  every 
nation  In  every  other  nation's  backyard.  So- 
called  domestic  crises  can  have  the  gravest 
International  repercussions. 

I  ask  you  to  contemplate,  for  example,  the 
effect  of  a  vast  inflationary  Increase  In  the 
price  of  steel  on  the  entire  world  economic 
and  mUitary  pattern. 

I  ask  you  to  contemplate  what  the  effect 
would  be  If  a  major  recession  should  develop 
out  of  certain  "soft  spots"  which  have  al- 
ready shown  up  tn  our  United  States  econ- 
omy. 


kTIOM   or   UMITaU   8TA1 

•awosaooa  to  wos&d  sacunrT 
IM  me  throw  out,  right  at  this  point,  this 
very  basic  question:  Bow  can  we  prevent  the 
further  depredation  of  the  American  dollar 
In  the  face  of  (a)  our  continued  Federal 
deficit,  and  (b)  more  and  more  demands 
from  overseas  for  aid  ot  every  type? 

Remember,  if  the  United  States  dollar  hits 
the  toboggan.  America.  Inst— d  of 
the  pillar  of  the  world,  will 
mined. 

Now  I  should  like  to  speU  out  very  briefly 
a  summary  of  some  of  the  major  fsatnrw 
which  I,  for  one,  feel  should  be  inoorporatwl 
tn  United  SUtas  foreign  policy. 

OFTUcisu  IN  nrruxx  jusiifisu 
The  very  first  point  I  should  like  to  stress 
Is  that  in  my  Judgment  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  face  the  future  with  faith  and  con- 
fidence. We  are  the  stronpest  power  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  not  tb inking  of  ou"  ma- 
terial resouroea,  our  mines,  factorlea.  farm* 
and  cities  alone,  but  of  our  spiritual  re- 
sources. I  am  thinking  of  the  rigbtness  of 
our  catae  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
source  of  inspiration  to  people  in  every  area 
of  (he  globe. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  Is  a  peaslmlit 
about  tbe  so-called  InevltabUlty  of  a  World 
War  ni.  On  the  contrary.  I  have  every  oc- 
casion to  believe  that  we  wUl  be  successful 
in  sparing  this  generation  and.  yes.  succeed- 
ing generations  from  the  scourge  ot  war.  if 
we  but  use  the  Ood -given  intelligence  and 
courage  which  Americans  have  always  dis- 
played In  times  of  crisis,  snd  If  we  eontliiiw 
to  sblde  by  the  great  moral  and  sptrltufil 
principles  wblch  are  tbe  hwlti^a  ol  this 
people. 

DTWAinc    roKzioiv   rocJCT   assssmst. 

Secondly,  let  me  sUte  that  foreign  policy 
must  be  dynsmic.  rsther  than  static.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  so 
mortised  In  by  past  concepts,  by  a  prevloos 
approacH.  that  we  fall  to  recognize  that  we 
are  Uviog  in  the  most  dynamic  world  situa-  * 
tlon  in  which  one  nation  has  ever  found  it- 
self in  relation   to  other   nations. 

Oome  people  may  say.  "Why  don't  we  have 
the  same  foreign  policy  as  we  had  10.  30.  or 
100  yean  ago?"  The  answer  Is  dear.  We 
cant  have  the  same  foreign  policy  as  we  had 
then,  because  we  dont  bave  the  same  world 
as  we  bad  then.  Circumstances  have 
changed. 


rsTiow    tHa  BASIC  Law  or  fai 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  no  higher  tribute 
coxUd  be  paid  to  a  foreign  policy  of  a  na- 
tion than  that  it  Is  basad  upon  this  concept — 
the  self-prcscrvatlan  of  that  nation  and  Its 
allies. 

Look  bade,  for  example,  and  see  how  our 
forslgn  policy  toward  Tugoelsvia  has 
changed.  When  Marshal  Tito  shot  down 
American  airmen,  we  had  one  policy.  When 
Tito  broke  with  the  Kremlin,  we  changed 
and  developed  a  new  policy. 

So,  too,  events  in  Bonn  or  Paris  or  Lon- 
don can  alter  our  approach. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we 
are  the  helpless  tools  of  clrcunulanoe.  It 
does  mean  that  we  must  be  fiezlble  snd  dy- 
namic. We  must  not  be  so  rigid  In  our 
thinking  or  our  approach  that  we  fail  to 
make  necessary  changes  as  they  may  be 
required. 


SBOKf-    AMD   LOWO-BaNOB 

Third,  I  should  like  to  state  that  we  must 
be  careful  to  differentiate: 

(a)  Our  short-range  tactics  (parrying  So- 
viet thrusts)   as  against; 

(b)  Our  long-range  strategy. 

Our  short-range  tactics  can  and  should  be 
changed  as  needs  reqviire.  Just  ss  the  Sovtot 
masters  of  tbe  Kremlin  have  no  hesltanoy 
in  changing  their  tactics. 
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But  we  must  have  a  long-range  strategy 
aimed  at  these  basic  objectives: 

1.  Prevention,  of  course,  of  world  war  in. 

a.  Promotion  of  economic  stability  and 
prosperity. 

3.  Encouragement  of  self-dependence  and 
■elf -determination  of  nations.  This  Includes 
encoursglng  the  nations  to  recognise  that 
their  own  salvation  depends  basically  upon 
their  own  enlightened  sttltuds  and  effort. 
Tliey  must  develop  a  greater  spirit  of  self- 
reliance,  so  that  they  can  become  adequate 
to  help  themselves  Instead  of  depending  upon 
Others. 

Immovura  paopsoAirsA  ivroar 

4.  My  fourth  point  is  that  our  foreign  poli- 
cy must  Inclitde  an  aggressive  program  of 
aslesmsnshlp  which  will  trxily  sell  the  ideas 
of  freedom  to  foreign  peoples.  Frankly,  in 
my  judgment,  we  have  taken  some  bad  beat- 
ings from  ths  Soviet  In  the  world-wide  prop- 
aganda war. 

Tou  editors  know  thst  fsct  particularly 
well.  Tou  have  seen  how  our  American 
propaganda  has  often  not  been  tailored  to 
the  unique  culttuv  of  each  listening  people, 
and  therefore  our  propaganda  has  often  been 
badly  wasted. 


V.  K.:  SmX  LA«T 


OMBABTH 


Kext.  let  me  mention  this  point: 
6.  Bvery  msjor  action  In  the  field  of  in- 
temstlonal  relstlons  should  be  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations.  That  in- 
cludes NATO  and  e  ery  other  organised  ef- 
fort. Why?  Because  I  beUeve  that  the  U.  N. 
U  stiU  tbe  last  best  hope  of  earth  Just  as 
the  United  Sutes  in  the  U.  N.  U  and  must 
be  the  great  beacon  of  the  world.  But  If 
perchance  the  U.  N.  should  fall,  let  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries  not  have  cause  to  blame 
the  United  States.  Rather  let  \is  vltallaa 
its  actlvltlet  so  thst  It  wlU  so  function  that 
freedom  and  liberty  wUl  grow. 

6.  We  must  take  the  offensive  by  exploit- 
ing the  internal  tensions  behind  the  Iron 
curtain.  I  have  been  recommending  this  for 
years,  creating  so  much  trouble  for  Joseph 
Btalin  at  home  that  he  does  not  engage  in 
foreign  adventurea. 


smtorsAW  mrmcATioM 

7.  We  must  try  to  build  a  permanent — 
Dot  merely  temporary— foundation  for  world 
prosperity  and  peace.  The  principal  means 
of  doing  thU  in  Western  Exirope  are  by: 

(s)   Formation  of  the  European  army. 

(b)  Carrying  out  of  ths  Schuman  plan 
and  related  plans  for  economic  unity:  and 

(c)  Political  unification  of  the  continent. 

In  tne  history  of  the  world.  Western  Eu- 
rope's political  unification  ':an  represent  one 
Of  the  grest  forward  .teps  m  man's  progress. 

Ai  oiu  opngresslonsl  delegation  told  the 
CouncU  of  Burope  meeUng  In  Strasbovu^  last 
year,  there  simply  is  no  lasting  solution  for 
Western  Europe's  chronic  problems  without 
Wlllimtt—i  A  system  of  seperste.  quarrel- 
ing European  states  is  as  obsolete  in  the 
atomic  age  as  would  be  t   dinosaur. 

And  now.  I  should  like  to  dwell  with  you. 
my  friends,  on  a  few  of  the  constructive 
•ctolevDments  in  which  I  for  one  feel  we  of 
tbe  wast  can  take  Justified  pride. 

There  are  a  great  many  factors  contribut- 
ing to  fruitful  rssults  in  internstlonal  rela- 
tions. Just  as  there  are  Important  deterrents. 
Let  us  take  tbe  latter  first  and  get  them  out 
of  the  way,  so  to  speak. 

woBLO's  Ttnntatia  sTn.L  sraATimB 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  basic  of  all  factors 
creating  dlsimity  U  the  fact  that  the  think- 
ing of  the  world  is  still  stratified,  llks  the 
strata  in  a  quarry. 

It  would  be  completely  fallacious  to  pre- 
Btune  that  all  the  world  sees  the  need  for 
cooperation  and  unity,  as  we  Americans  do. 

Rather,  as  was  sUted  after  the  First  World 
War.  the  world  was  not  ready  for  the  League 
of  Nations.    So,  too.  we  can  sUto  now  that 


a  great  percentage  of  the  peoples  of  earth 
are  definitely  not  ready  for  political  unity. 

(a)  First  of  all,  we  iiave  reference  obvious- 
ly to  that  large  area  dominated  by  the  Krem- 
Un  which,  if  we  Include  China,  consists  of 
over  three-forths  of  a  bUllon  human  beings. 

(b)  Then  outside  of  this  group  are  prob- 
ably 1.000.000.000  human  beings  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  seas,  southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and 
elsewhere.  These  areas  are  barely  emerging 
into  nationhood.  They  are  definitely  resist- 
ing many  patterns  suggested  by  the  west. 
To  many  of  these  people,  stark  hunger — the 
yearning  for  a  pinch  of  rice  for  starving  bel- 
lies— represents  the  one  single  dominating 
force  SW  days  a  year.  * 

(e)  Third,  there  remains  the  hard  core  of 
those  member  states  of  the  United  Nations — 
a  few  hundred  millions  st  most — who  are 
oriented  to  the  west,  who  have  longing  for 
some  Kind  of  s  world  where  there  can  be  a 
Just  peace,  where  men  can  grow  and  de- 
velop economically.  poUticaUy.  and  qilrltu- 
aUy. 

And  yet  even  among  this  group,  we  find 
that  nationalism,  religious  differences,  class 
antagonisms,  make  for  a  lack  of  that  unity 
for  which  the  leaders  of  men  are  looking. 
And  in  this  cstegory.  we  cannot  disregard 
the  pressure  of  overpopulated  areas,  such  as 
Italy,  and  the  economic  inequalities  evi- 
denced by  widely  varying  standards  of  living. 

vrs  orrai*  urrxMsirT  ovkspopulatiom 


One  of  the  real  long-range  problems  Is  the 
fact  that  a«  we  help  to  increase  standards 
of  living  in  underdeveloped  areas  by  p>oint  4 
and  other  sid,  as  we  bring  in  modern  health 
and  sanitation  measures,  we  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  very  pressures  of  overpopulation 
which  are  at  tbe  root  of  much  of  our  trouble. 

And  In  this  process,  we  are  not  necessarily 
contributing  to  higher  standards  of  Uving. 
Often,  we  are  merely  serving  to  increase  the 
number  of  people  in  relation  to  a  limited 
and  even  decreasing  capacity  of  the  land  to 
support  them. 

And  let  me  Illustrate  the  sort  of  problem 
posed  by  varying  religions  and  cultures.  I 
cite  the  case  of  India  where  mlUlon-  live  at 
the  edge  of  starvation,  but  where  tbe  sacred 
csttle  are  allowed  to  roam  freely  and  destroy 
the  very  vegetation  which  could  feed  the 
starving  millions. 

STBOMO  COMPmnON  FOB  rOSZICN  MABKETS 

In  the  economic  sphere,  we  should  note 
too,  the  tremendous  problem  of  competition 
for  foreign  markets.  Already  Japan  and 
Oermany  are  starting  to  fiood  the  world 
markets  with  their  comparatively  Inexpen- 
sive p  oducts — and  their  old  competitors. 
England,  and  yes,  the  United  States  are  hav- 
Ing  to  take  note. 

Yet.  with  all  these  difficult  facts  In  the 
world  picture,  we  reach  out  with  hope,  as 
our  forebears  did,  when  they  met  somewhat 
comparable  but  less  varied  conditions  that 
existed  prior  to  snd  after  the  Revolution. 
"TKuros  or  oooo  sxpost" 

Now.  my  friends,  whenever  I  think  of 
newspapers,  I  think  of  the  admonition  by 
St.  Paul,  to  convey  "whatsoever  are  things 
of  good  report." 

A  newspaper  is  often  called  upon  to  print 
In  Its  news  and  editorial  columns  things  of 
"evil  report".  News  of  struggles  between 
the  branches  of  Government.  News  of  cor- 
ruption and  scandals.  News  of  deadlock  and 
delay. 

But,  I  would  like  to  turn  now,  my  friends, 
to  some  of  the  news  of  good  report  which  I 
believe  can  be  conveyed  and  should  be  con- 
veyed to  your  readers. 

It  Is  only  the  synthetic  thinker  who  as- 
sumes that  everything  Is  "all  wrong",  that 
evil  characterizes  ever3rthlng.  Tbe  clear 
thinker  is  ready  and  eager  to  point  out  con- 
structive featurea. 


BXPUBUCANS    SHOULD    SB    BAOBS   TO    PBAI8B 

MESITOaiOUS   ACTS 

I  do  not  think  it  incongruous  for  a  Re- 
publican to  comment  on  constructive  news 
in  foreign  policy.  I,  for  one,  have  always 
held  to  the  belief  that  the  Republican  Party 
should  be  as  willing  and  eager  to  praise  con- 
structive achievements  ss  it  should  be  to 
point  out  short-comings. 

And  I  say  that  In  our  international  rela- 
tions, there  Is  a  good  deal  of  which  every 
American  can  be  proud.  Make  no  mistake. 
I  have  drawn  attention  in  the  past — and 
wUl  in  the  fut\ire — draw  attention  to  situ- 
ations which  I  feel  merit  criticism,  either 
in  domestic  or  foreign  relations. 

But  I  wiU  oppose,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
not  personality,  the  efforts  of  anyone  within 
my  own  party,  or  in  any  other  party,  who 
has  the  mistaken  Idea  that  simply  because 
the  other  fellow  recommended  a  policy,  it  is 
necessarily  wrong.  We  are  first  and  last  of 
that   breed  caUed  Americans. 

rr  IS  NOT  oooo  pouncs  ok  good  sknsz  to 
carncxzs  alwats 

I  wUl  oppose  the  effort  of  anyone  In  either 
party  to  assume  that  it  is  good  politics  or 
good  sense  to  crlticLee  others  xuijustifiably. 
The  American  people  know  that  there  is  a 
time  and  pliu»  for  criticism.  But  they  know 
also  that  what  is  ever  needed  most  of  all 
is  constructive  suggestion,  affirmative  em- 
phasis— not   mere   negativism. 

Now  what  are  constructive  achievements 
of  which  we  must  be  proud? 

XKCKXASntC  TKAMWOKK  BCTWKXM   BSAItCHSS 

A  basic  constructive  point  in  oiur  foreign 
policy  Is  that  there  has  been  Increasing  team- 
work between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  Back  In  1942.  I  had  recommended 
tiiat  there  be  set  up  a  permanent  advisory 
liaison  councU  between  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Commlttte.  I  do  want  to  frankly 
state  that  the  sort  of  relationship  which  I 
contemplated  at  that  time  has  never  been 
as  fully  realized  as  I  had  hoped. 

But  there  has  as  you  know,  been  genuine 
bipartisan,  better  stUl  nonpartisan  coopera- 
tion, particularly  on  Exiropean  policy.  This 
has  been  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  as  I  know  the  distinguished  speaker, 
who  will  follow  me.  will  clearly  attest. 

UKISLATIVK   BSANCH'S  BOLB   UXITED 

Now  I  should  like  to  make  it  very  clear 
as  to  what  the  constitutional  roles  of  the 
two  branches  of  Government  are.  I  present 
these  facts  to  you  because  many  folks  write 
to  me  saying  something  like  this — "Why 
doesn't  Congress  order  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  do  this  or  that?" 

The  answer  why  we  dont  do  that.  Is  basi- 
cally because  it  is  not  our  constitutional 
role  to  Initiate  foreign  policy  any  more  than 
It  Is  our  congressional  role  to  execute  such 
policy. 

Who  is  the  source  for  that  opinion?  That 
Is  not  my  Judgment  alone.  It  Is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United 
States — the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  roles  of 
the  respective  branches  of  Oovernment— 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

We  in  the  Ssnate  "advise  and  consent.** 
We  consult  and  are  consulted  with.  Ws  con- 
firm nomlnatlotis.  But  we  do  not  initiate 
foreign  policy.  That  is  the  Inherent  right 
of  the  executive  branch  which  exercises  the 
sovereignty  of  our  Nation  in  that  sphere. 

Dxnarsx  soppokt  mxtst  bx  comtikued 
We  turn  to  a  second  constructive  feature 
of  recent  foreign  policy.    This  is  In  connec- 
tion   with    consideration    of    the     present 
e7,900,000,000-mutual  aid  bUl. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  we  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Commttee  have  de- 
cided that  the  basic  pattern  of  mutual  aid- 
both  military  and  "defense  support"  aid — 
must   and   wiU   be   continued.    Thoe   wUl« 
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hovtrer,  be  a  reduction  to  fit  tbe  pattern  of 
the  reduction  in  domeetlc  spending.  But 
tlM  nAt\ire  and  place  of  apply Irg  Xh»  redvic- 
tlon  wUl  be  left  to  tbe  discretion  of  ovir 
highest  admlnlBtratlve  offlclala.  I  believe. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  basic  decisions 
which  I  believe  we  have  made  and  will  sus- 
tain— Is  that  defense  support  or  economio 
aid  shall  be  continued.  Why?  Because  It 
plays  so  Tital  a  role  in  sustaining  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  these  various  nations. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  if  Prance,  Bnc- 
land.  Italy  and  other  countries  were  not  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  b\irden  of  rearmament, 
we  might  have  been  able  to  fully  dispenae 
with  this  economic  aid. 

The  rearmament  program  has  resulted  in 
limiting  production  for  civilian  use  and  ex- 
port, with  the  result  that  the  budgets  are 
unbalanced  and  it  la  necessary  that  we  con- 
tinue to  supply  what  la  called  di^fense  sup- 
port— that  is,  economic  aid  to  supplement 
the  military  aid. 

MASSBAZX  FLAM  BVCCMJBSrW 

Third,  there  Is  good  news  about  Marshall 
plan  aid  Itself.  It  has  genuinely  brought 
about  economic  miracles  in  Europ«.  I  have 
seen  Surope  at  first  hand  both  before  and 
after  the  plan  was  set  in  motion.  I  say  that 
those  who  loosely  criticize  snch  aid  as  sup- 
posedly pouring  money  Into  a  rathole,  dont 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

There  Is  economic  vitality  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. There  is  hope  on  the  hortaon.  To 
be  sure,  there  have  been  some  flaws  and  ex- 
travagances. Some  of  the  countries  have  not 
always  done  all  that  we  might  have  hoped. 
Tax  reform  in  Prance  and  Italy  has  lagged. 
But  these  facts  should  not  obscure  funda- 
mental achievements  by  ourselvee  and  o\ir 
partners. 

lOUTAXT  FBOCaCSS  ElfCOTTKAanCQ 

4.  Let  me  note  too  that  military  progress 
In  Western  Europe  is  tremendously  encourag- 
ing. No  longer  does  Soviet  Russia  face  a 
military  vacuum  in  the  West.  She  faces 
neither  a  paper  army  nor  an  army  of  Iron, 
but  a  substantlsd  army  in  at  least  partial 
being,  a  mighty  army  in  the  making. 

And  regardless  of  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
the  Republican  presidential  race,  let  me  say 
that  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  contribu- 
tion in  wielding  NATO  into  a  vital  organiza- 
tion will  rank  in  greatness  alongside  his 
commanding  of  SHAKP  during  World  War  U. 

sotrmxAST  asia  is  bxino  bxu> 

8.  There  is  constmctlve  newa  avan  in  Asia. 

While  some  people  have  been  writing  off 
southeast  Asia,  it  is  a  fact  that  Frtince  con- 
tinues to  hold  on  in  Indochina.  She  has  lost 
some  of  her  finest  sons  in  that  theater.  But 
there,  as  in  Malaya,  the  heavy  sacrifices  of 
the  western  powers  xnust  never  be  ova- 
looked. 

PASTTAL   8UCCXSS    IN    KOKXA 

6.  With  regard  to  Korea  itself,  we  know 
full  well  what  the  staggering  costs  have  been. 
I.  for  one,  feel  that  those  costs  could  have 
been  reduced  and  the  war  ended  if  a  year  ago 
we  had  quit  fighting  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  our  back. 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  we  have 
Inflicted  grave  losses  on  the  forces  of  aggrea- 
•ion.  We  have  served  notice  on  the  World 
that  Korea  is  not  going  to  become  the  Aus- 
tria or  Czechoslovakia  or  Rhlneland  of  world 
war  m.  Joe  Stalin  and  company  have  had 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

WX  HAVK  BOUGHT  TIMX  IN  KOaBA 


given  us  time  to  discover  our 
Strengths,  as  well  as  our  weaknesses.  Korea 
has  shown  \u  how  desperately  we  need  im- 
proved land,  naval,  and  air  force  strength. 

Korea  has  helped  us  buy  time.  It  has  been 
at  a  dear  price,  to  be  sure. 

But  thus  far  the  fact  that  Red  China  her- 
aelf  has  suffered  so  disastrously  from  her  ag- 


gressloD— that  fact  has  apparently  delayed 
Invasion  of  Indochina. 

Let  me  say  very  frankly  that  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  a  great  many  mistakes  preceded  the  In- 
vasion ot  Korea.  I  nttt  to  the  situation 
when,  for  example,  we  Issued  an  "engraved 
Invitation"  by  openly  excluding  Korea  frocn 
our  United  States  defensive  line.  I  refer  to 
our  loss  of  460,000,000  Nationalist  Chinese 
alllss. 

But  I  do  feel  that  our  big  Job  now  Is  not 
to  dwell  on  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

CXir  Republican  role  must  be  particularly 
constructive.  Such  a  role  was  exercised,  to 
cite  one  Instance.  In  the  amendment  offered 
by  another  '  Wlsconsinlte.  Congressman 
Chaxlxs  KxaaxxH,  of  Milwaukee,  providing 
$100,000,000  for  utilization  for  refugees  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain.  It  is  stated  that  this 
•100,000,000  is  more  feared  by  the  Kremlin 
than  billions  which  we  have  spent  for  other 
purposes.  That  Is  but  one  sample  of  con- 
structive Republican  sffort. 

THKZX  BASIC  QUXSnONS 

Xn  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  I  do  not 
purport  to  know  all  at  the  answers  or  even 
most  of  the  answers.  On  the  contrary,  like 
yourself,  I  am  always  seeking  light.  I  ask 
you.  however,  my  friends,  to  ponder  soma 
questions  which  I  have  considered.  What 
are  the  answers  to  these  questions? 

1.  How  far  can  America  go  in  making  sug- 
gestions to  allied  countries  without  inter- 
fering in  their  internal  affairs?  Witness  the 
recent  political  crlals  In  Orescs.  aa  a  cass  in 
point. 

a.  How  far  can  we  go  In  Indicating  our 
contlniied  opposition  to  ooloniallam  and  im- 
perialism without  further  undermining  the 
shaky  struct\ire  of  Prance.  Oreat  Britain,  and 
our  other  allies. 

We  know  that  although  self-determination 
of  peoples  is  a  sound  ideal,  it  la  a  fact  that 
millions  of  people  simply  are  not  yet  ready 
for  self-government. 

3.  How  can  we  prevent  any  new  Koreaa 
from  breaking  out  without  however,  over- 
committing  ourselves  and  finding  our  lim- 
ited military  resources  scattered  through- 
out the  globe? 

Those  are  not  easy  questions.  They  do 
not  permit  of  snap  Judgment.  They  merit 
our  earnest  and  most  detailed  review  if  ours 
is  to  be  a  successfully  dynamic  policy  for  a 
dynamic  age. 

CONCXCBION 

In  conclusion,  X  nssd  hardly  tall  you,  my 
friends,  that  a  vigilant  foxirth  estate  is 
today,  as  it  has  always  been,  one  of  the 
greatest  safeguards  of  this  oonstitutlonal 
Bepubllc. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  this :  Never  pull 
your  punches.  Never  withhold  from  your 
news  or  editorial  reports  a  single  item  whose 
withdrawal  from  the  news  would  give  confi- 
dence to  a  malefactor  or  a  bungler  or  a  cor- 
rupt individual. 

However,  may  you.  and  for  that  matter, 
may  I  and  all  of  my  colleagues,  ever  remem- 
ber that  there  are  'things  of  good  report." 
and  it  la  up  to  us  to  convey  them  to  all  the 
people. 


The  Meetmf  of  the  AnericaBS  ud  tht 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

CW  NXW  HAJCPaHIBS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  21,  19S2 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders  1  is 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate  to- 


day, and  at  his  request  I  ask  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb 
a  letter  enUtled  "The  Oath  at  the  Elbe." 
written  by  Joseph  Polowsky.  and  an  arti- 
cle enUUed  "How  Yank  Met  Ruis  Pint 
Time  on  Elbe  In  1945."  published  in  the 
Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  April  25.  1949. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRs.  as  follows: 


Tbx  Oath  at 

Chicago,  III.,  April  25,  IHi. 

Seven  years  ago.  on  April  35.  1945,  six 
American  soldiers  crossed  the  Elbe  River  In 
a  small  boat,  uniting  on  a  common  meeting 
ground  the  Allied  armies  of  the  east  and  tha 
west.  On  the  day  the  armies  met  as  friends 
at  the  Elbe  River,  the  Allied  Governments 
met  at  San  Francisco  to  give  birth  to  tha 
United  Rations  ss  a  world  political  orgaaW 
sation. 

The  meeting  of  the  armies  at  the  Elbe 
River  and  the  meeting  of  the  governments 
St  San  Pranelso  were  the  two  greatest  events 
of  human  brotherhood  in  modem  history. 
Their  occurrence  on  the  same  day  assured 
that  AprU  25,  1045.  would  take  its  place  aa 
the  most  Important  day  at  aoodcm  world  his- 
tory, and  become  a  beacon  light  to  Inspire 
coming  generations  of  mankind  to  walk  In 
the  ways  of  peace. 

The  soldiers  at  the  Elbe  River  voiced  tha 
hope  that  April  25  would  be  honored  each 
year  by  mankind.  Senator  Arthur  H.  Van- 
denberg.  who  was  a  delegate  at  San  FTan- 
daeo  on  the  day  the  United  Nations  was  bora, 
eallsd  the  effort  to  honor  April  25  a  great 
crusade.  Senator  Vandenberg  made  his  fare- 
well appearance  before  the  United  Nations 
on  AprU  25.  1»49.  to  further  that  effort. 

Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin,  United 
States  representative  to  the  United  Natlona, 
said  on  April  25.  1949:  "It  seems  to  me  im- 
portant that  we  remember  these  two  historlo 
occasions,  both  of  which  should  serve  to  in- 
spire unceasing  and  successful  striving  for 
the  maintenance  ot  peace.  I  wlah  to  affirm 
my  desire  that  appropriate  mo^ng  be  found 
for  its  (AprU  25)  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  each  year."  That  month 
the  Oovemmenu  of  the  PhUipplnca.  Leba- 
non, and  Costa  Rica,  and  the  President  of  tha 
General  Assembly,  took  steps  within  tha 
United  NaUons  to  have  AprU  25  sstabllahsd 
as  a  day  dedicated  to  world  peace. 

The  United  Nations  set  aside  April  35.  1949, 
as  a  day  to  honor  those  who  gave  their  Uvea 
in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
preceding  year.  On  AprU  35,  1949.  all  of 
the  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  remained  standing  for  a  minute  In 
sUent  tribute  to  those  honored  United  Na- 
tions dead.  May  those  ceremonies  become  a 
precedent,  and  AprU  25  each  year  be  cele- 
brated as  a  day  of  peace  to  honor  all  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  that  the  United 
Nations  might  come  into  being  and  Uve  on. 

The  sacrifice  which  went  into  creating  the 
United  Nations  and  keeping  it  aUve  wUl  not 
be  forgotten.  With  patience  and  perspective, 
things  will  work  themselves  out,  because  they 
have  to.  The  spirit  of  AprU  35,  1945,  is  ss 
big  and  as  broad  as  the  aspirations  of  aU 
mankind  for  a  better  wcn-ld,  and  transcends 
the  personalities  of  Individuals  and  the  na- 
tures of  governments.  Its  spirit  also  In- 
cludes those  who.  by  the  accidents  of  his- 
tory, at  some  time  foiight  the  United  Nations 
or  swerved  In  carrying  on  iU  work.  For  the 
world  will  yet  remember  April  and  be  glad. 
Honoring  the  birthday  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  indestructible  spirit  of  AprU  25,  men 
wiU  again  meet  as  friends,  and  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  continuity  wlU  return  to  human 
history. 

On  April  25,  1945.  addressing  the  delegates 
at  the  birth  of  the  United  Nations  in  San 
Francisco,  the  chairman  said:  ""We  approach 
our  task  humbly,  but  with  united  resolu- 
tion.   The  prayers  of  the  people  of  the  world 
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are  with  ns.  fliay  ars  spoken  tn  many 
tongues  and  In  tha  words  of  many  crseds. 
But  they  are  as  one  voice,  rising  from  the 
trsgedy  and  suffering  of  war.  in  prayer  for 
lasting  peace.  Thus  fortlfUd.  and  with  tha 
guidance  of  Almighty  Ood.  we  muat  and 
shall  fulfUl  ths  pxirpose  for  which  we  have 
come  together." 

Approaching  their  taak  humbly,  but  with 
united  resolution,  the  soldiers  grouped  at 
the  Elbe  River  on  AprU  25.  1945  were  alao 
attempting  to  fulfUl  the  purpose  for  which 
they  had  come  together. 

Two  days  before  the  meeting  ot  the  Amer- 
ican and  Riiaalan  armies  at  ths  Elbe  River. 
a  civiUaa  group  of  300  old  men.  women,  and 
children,  streaming  westward,  and  stopped 
by  the  blown  bridge  over  the  Elbe  at  Strehla. 
had  encamped  for  the  night,  huddled  about 
the  bridgehead.  That  night  the  advancing 
Russians  saw  Ughta  flickering  at  the  bridge- 
bead  from  a  distance.  Believing  enemy  mUl- 
tary  uniu  were  engagad  for  a  stand,  they 
bombarded  the  bridgehead  with  arUUery. 

On  the  morning  of  April  35.  1945.  Lt.  Al- 
bert Kotzebue's  patrol  of  American  Infantry- 
men reached  the  west  bank  of  the  Elbe  at 
Strehla.  Upon  being  haUed  by  the  Russian 
soldiers  on  ths  east  bank,  the  Americana 
prepared  for  a  crossing.  Ths  only  means 
available  for  the  crossing  was  an  old  wooden 
boat  moored  to  the  shore.  The  Elbe,  flooded 
by  sprtng  rains,  was  a  swift  running  river. 
To  avoid  being  swept  downstream  when  mak- 
ing their  croaaing.  the  Amerlcaiu  moved  the 
boat  upstream  to  be  swept  by  the  river  into 
the  remains  of  the  bridge  jutting  out  from 
the  east  bank.  Achieving  their  objective. 
the  six  American  Infantrymen  crossed  ths 
Elbe  River  at  noon  and  were  joyoualy  greeted 
by  the  Russians. 

The  greetings  took  place  In  the  midst  of 
300  corpees  of  old  men.  women,  and  chUdren. 
After  the  preliminary  greetings,  the  Amarl- 
can  and  Rxiasian  soldiers  looked  down  at  tha 
bodies,  especially  the  body  of  a  Uttls  girl 
with  blue  eyss  and  long  brown  hair  at  tha 
river's  edge. 

At  this  historic  moment  of  the  meeting  at 
ths  srmies  all  of  ths  soldiers  swors  that  tha 
nations  must  and  would  live  at  peace. 

As  one  of  the  six  American  Infantrymen 
to  make  the  boat  crossing  over  tho  Elbe  River 
T  years  ago.  I  believe  I  voice  the  feelings  of 
all  pf  us  on  this  seventh  anniversary  of  tha 
day  in  history  when  men  met  as  brothers. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  natlona  for  a 
new  birth  of  conciliation  and  friendship; 
that  the  oath  sworn  on  the  blood-soaked  his- 
toric ground  at  the  Elbe  River  shall  be  ful- 
fUled  and  become  an  abiding  assuranos  of 
man's  future. 

Joaara  Posx>t 


IFrom  the  Chicago  Dally  Trlbtine  ot  April 

-        I  35.  1949] 

Bmr'TAmu  Mxr  RTTsa  oir  Blbs  xh  1945 
(By  John  H.  Thcxniwon) 

Sunlight  pecking  away  at  the  leaden  clouds 
trlsd  to  warm  the  chUl  German  air  and 
soften  the  harsh  lines  of  the  grotesque  dead 
aeattarad  like  seed  along  the  bank.  Up  from 
the  water's  edge  strode  the  American  Ueu- 
tenant  with  five  of  his  men.  The  sun's 
rays  gUnted  on  the  combat  medals  of  the 
brown -shirted  men  coming  down  toward  the 
Americans.  Ths  Amsrlcan  Army  and  ths 
Ruwlan  Army  were  meeting.  Not  with 
barbed  wire.  Iron  curtains,  curses,  and  guns. 
But  meeting,  over  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
mon enemy,  with  outstretched  hands.  amUes, 
and  drinks  from  the  same  bottle. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  today,  that  scene 
waa  not  ao  strange  4  years  ago.  for  then  it 
was  the  long-heialded  meeting  of  combat 
aUies  on  ths  banks  of  the  Elbe  River,  April 
35.  1916.  3  weeks  before  the  complete  capitu- 
lation of  the  German  armed  forces. 


ffATT.ww  AT  naST  JUMCTUIS 

Torgau  on  the  Elbe  has  been  hailed  ofll- 
dally  sinos  that  day  as  the  first  Juncture  of 
the  two  vast  annlas.  Himdreds  of  thousands 
of  words  were  written  about  Torgau  by  news- 
paper and  radio  correspondents,  from  the 
first  meeting  of  an  American  combat  patrol 
to  the  subsequent  gargantuan  banquets  ex- 
changed by  the  ranking  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can commanders.  TOrgau  was  covered  by  the 
world  press  like  a  blanket.  I  was  there,  too, 
the  first  AUied  correspondent  to  meet  ths 
Russians  on  the  Elbe.  But  Turgau  wasnt 
the  first  meeting. 

Four  hoiirs  before.  16  miles  south  at 
Strehla  on  the  Elbe,  another  combat  patrol 
had  made  the  first  historic  meeting.  In  all 
the  confualon  of  thoee  wUd  days  at  end  of 
the  war.  thla  patrol  lost  out  on  the  pub- 
licity. 

Lt  WUllam  D.  Robertson,  of  Los  Angelea. 
who  had  led  the  four-man  patrol  to  Torgaxi. 
made  his  mark  in  history  by  bringing  back 
four  Russian  soldiers  to  the  headqviarters 
of  his  Sixty-ninth  Infantry  Division  aa  evi- 
dence. 

KXSTOaT  OXTOUaXD  BY  DBLATB 

Lt.  Albert  L.  Kotaebue.  at  Houston.  Tex., 
made  the  first  contact  at  Strehla  but  stayed 
there  with  most  of  his  38-man  patrol,  wait- 
ing for  his  regiment  to  straighten  out  Ita 
orders.  Radio  messages  were  garbled,  de- 
layed, lost,  or  misunderstood  and  history 
walked  on  past  Lieutenant  Kotaebue  and 
Pvt.  Joaeph  P.  Polows^  of  lOSS  South  Cen- 
tral Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  second  of  the 
First  Army's  men  to  meet  the  Russians,  who 
was  Kotsebue's  German  interpreter. 

But  here's  how  It  aU  happened.  4  years  ago. 

Hell-bent  toward  Berlin.  General  Bradley's 
Twelfth  Army  group  had  been  puUed  back 
on  its  haunches  by  orders  from  on  high.  It 
would  stop  west  of  the  Elbe  River,  consider- 
ably west,  and  wait  for  the  Russiana. 

lUViaiOIfS  VtTSR,  STBAXW 

As  a  ;«sult  General  Hodges.  First  Army 
waa  dra#n  up  along  the  line  of  the  Mulde 
River,  champing  at  the  bit,  by  mid-AprlL 
The  orders  were  strict.  Security  patrols  were 
permitted  beyond  the  Mulde  but  only  up 
to  about  6  milea.  That's  what  the  brass 
said. 

But  every  division  was  pxishing  and  strain- 
ing, hoping  someone  in  the  outfit  would  take 
a  chance.  The  Sixty-ninth  Division  was  no 
exception.  Somehow  the  patrols  went  out. 
farther  than  6  miles,  looking  for  Russians. 

On  AprU  24,  Lieutenant  Kotaebue  loaded 
his  men  into  seven  Jeeps  and  started  east. 
Cautiously  they  probed  through  small  towns, 
Polowsky  in  ths  Jeep  with  the  Ueutenant. 
Mobs  of  German  soldiers,  stragglers  and  in 
uniU.  were  beading  west,  away  from  the 
Russians.  In  each  village  the  patrol  found 
clvUlans  terrified  that  the  Russians  were  on 
the  way.  Kotsebue's  men  disarmed  the  sol- 
diers and  sent  them  back  toward  the  Mulde. 
The  patrol  encountered  scores  of  freed 
American  and  allied  prisoners  and  sent  aU  at 
them  back  in  the  aame  direction. 

POSH  CAST  raOM  KX7XHXXH 

That  night  Kotaebue  holed  up  in  Kuehren. 
8  mUes  east  of  the  Mulde.  and  the  next 
morning  pushed  on  east.  Now  and  then  the 
Jeeps,  mounting  machine  guns  would  give 
chase  to  German  staff  cars  in  which  officers 
tried  to  escape.  More  and  more  German 
aoldiers  were  encountered,  aU  of  them  eager 
to  surrender. 

At  11:80.  In  a  court  yard  full  of  Joyous 
displaced  persons,  tasting  the  intoxication 
of  freedom,  the  patrol  encountered  a  Pole 
on  horseback.  They  thought  at  first  he  was 
a  Russian  untU  Polowsky  explained  the  dif- 
ference. The  Pole  waved  them  on  east  and, 
near  noon,  Kotaebue  reached  the  Elbe  at 
Strehla. 

Through  field  glasses  he  could  see  Russian 
soldiers  cross  the  river.    He  was  certain  they 


were  Russians  for  the  sun  gleamed  on  thetr 
medals,  and  only  Russiaiu  wore  medals  into 
combat.  But  no  answer  came  when  he  fired 
two  green  flares,  supposedly  the  agreed-upon 
recognition  signals.  Another  displaced  Pol* 
who  had  Joined  the  party  yelled  "Amerlkan- 
aU"  in  a  stentorian  voice.  Kotaebue  decided 
that  ought  to  do  the  trick  and  prepared  to 


OBOUPS  8ALUTX.  SRAXX  BAirSS 

with  a  hand  grenade  he  broke  the  chaina 
holding  two  sailboats  and  a  barge.  Into  one 
boat  he  pUed  Polowsky.  Corp.  Stephen  A.  Ko- 
walskl.  of  New  York  City,  and  Pvts.  John 
Wheeler,  of  Winstead.  Conn.:  Edward  P.  Huff, 
of  Riverside.  N.  J.,  and  Larry  Hamlin,  of  To- 
waoc,  Colo.  The  current  threatened  to  carry 
them  down  stream  but  muscles  laid  into  the 
make  shift  paddles  and  they  drew  up  to  the 
wreckage  of  a  pontoon  bridge  on  the  eastern 
shore.  Down  the  bank  to  meet  them  came 
three  Russian  officers,  one  a  press  photog- 
rapher. It  was  12 :  30  p.  m.  as  the  two  groups 
saluted.  smUed.  and  shook  hands.  The 
mighty  pincers  from  east  and  west  finally 
had  met  in  the  heart  of  Germany. 

Lieutenant  Kotaebue  met  Lt.  CoL  Alex- 
ander T.  Gardiev.  commanding  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-fifth  Rifle  Regiment,  and 
then  recrossed  the  river  to  take  his  patrol 
north  to  Greinita.  where  there  was  a  better 
crossing  by  hand  ferry.  There  the  drinking 
and  eating,  which  had  started  at  Strehla, 
went  On  as  the  American  Ueutenant  was  in- 
troduced to  General  Riiaakov,  commander  of 
the  Fifty-eighth  Guards  Division,  and  then 
the  corps  commander.  The  Russian  brass 
seemed  a  bit  miffed  that  they  had  to  put  up 
with  a  mere  Ueutenant  for  this  celebration, 
a  shoeless  lieutenant  at  that.  Kotaebue  had 
drenched  himself  on  the  ferry  and  had  taken 
off  his  shoea  to  dry  them. 

BSASs  aacaxTLT  PLBAao 

The  toasts  began,  interminable  toasts 
which  were  to  go  on  for  a  week  or  more  at 
other  parties:  toasts  to  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  to  President  Truman.  Winston 
ChurchiU,  and  Joseph  StaUn;  toasts  to  eter- 
nal friendship.  Kotzebue  of  courae  had 
radioed  his  headquarters  but  the  messagea 
produced  only  a  comedy  of  errors.  So  he 
waited. 

The  map  coordinates  he  at  first  reported 
were  inaccurate,  and  a  liaison  plane  which 
flew  out  to  the  Elbe  could  find  no  evidence 
of  a  meeting.  Instead  it  drew  fire.  His  regi- 
ment was  in  a  tizay.  Maj.  Gen.  Emil  F.  Reln- 
hardt.  commander  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Divi- 
sion, was  in  a  stew,  secretly  pleased  but  offi- 
cially fuU  of  dire  threats.  The  higher  brasa 
alao  expressed  indignation  at  this  violation 
of  orders. 

But  before  Kotzebue's  position  could  be 
naade  clear — it  wasnt  until  late  that  night  — 
history  had  tapped  the  shoulder  of  Lieuten- 
ant Robertson.  An  intelligence  officer  from 
the  same  regiment,  he  had  started  off  the 
morning  of  AprU  25  to  round  up  German 
prisoners  with  a  force  of  three  other  soldiers, 
one  Jeep,  and  a  lot  of  curiosity.  The  curi- 
osity led  them  on  and  on,  through  swarms 
of  surrendering  German  soldiers  and  fleeing 
civilians,  to  Torgau,  25  miles  from  the  Miilde 
River. 

Robertson  had  no  flares  but  hs  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a  300-foot  tower.  From  the 
belfry  he  hung  a  bed  sheet  on  which  he  and 
his  men  had  daubed  red  and  blue,  produc- 
ing a  makeshift  American  flag.  The  flag 
only  drew  more  small-arms  fire  and  a  blast 
from  an  antitank  gun  across  the  river,  not 
exactly  the  welcome  Robertson  expected 
from  the  Red  army. 

Robertson  then  collected  a  freed  American 
naval  ensign  and  a  freed  Russian  prisoner, 
both  of  whom  spoke  German,  and  in  thla 
manner  had  his  greetings  shouted  across  ths 
river.  The  small-arms  fire  ceased  and  Rob- 
ertson scampered  down  to  the  river  bank 
where  the  shattered  bridge  lay  in  the  watsc 
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Slowly  Bobortwm  tocbed  oat  along  »  iu(r> 
row  girder,  nrom  tbe  ottiflr  end  caxna  a  Sus- 
■latn  llsutenant,  crawUng  on  bands  and  fcr^wt. 
Kaar  the  eaitem  Bbore  tbey  met.  Bobertaon 
pounded  tbe  Ruaslan  happily  on  tbe  knee 
and  continued  on  to  abore.  The  tiw>^^  yn^ 
4  p.  m..  almost  4  boura  aft«  Kotaebae'a  for- 
gotten meeting. 

nUTTADCS  fotm  TO  BKTUUr 

Another  round  of  drinldng  started,  this 
time  for  Etobertson  and  his  men.  They  ez- 
ebanged  watches  with  their  new  Soviet  pals, 
a  deal  which  obTlously  benefited  the  R\i8> 
BiMDB.  Tbej  drank  toasts.  Then  Robertson 
did  the  smartest  thing  of  all.  He  persuaded 
four  Russians  to  return  with  him  and  the 
patrol. 

The  brass  couldnt  Ignore  these  facts  (most 
of  them  were  delighted,  unofficially).  Kvery 
correspcmdent  on  tbe  front  was  at  Betn- 
bardt's  beadquartos  tn  Naonof  when  tbe 
RUHians  came  in.  It  was  tbe  big  utory,  and. 
of  eoorse.  a  news  black-out  imme<llately  was 
clamped  on  for  48  hours,  until  April  27  at 
6  p.  m..  so  the  news  cotild  be  announced 
•Imultaneouily  by  the  Big  Three. 

Oeueral  Relnhardt  ordered  Ool.  C.  M. 
Adams,  the  regimental  commander,  to  start 
back  tor  the  Bbe  at  onoe  with  the  RvHslans 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of 
tbe  higher  brass  to  follow.  It  was  about 
1:80  In  the  morning  when  the  caravan  of 
13  jeeps  left  Adams'  command  post  at  Treb- 
sen.  Unbeknownst  to  my  fellow  scribes  back 
at  Relnbardt'B  headquarters,  I  w»s  a  stow- 
away, riding  In  the  lead  Jeep  with  lieutenant 
Bobertsan. 

caoas  nr  saciitg  mrmjf 
Dawn  was  a  sleasy  gray  as  we  reached  Um 
swiftly  flowing  Elbe.  Our  Russian  major 
shouted  commands  across  the  water,  waking 
up  tired  soldiers  bundled  in  greatcoats.  Two 
Of  them  iinlcosed  a  barge  and  tried  to  paddle 
acrosa.  Tbe  Impatient  major  broke  Into  a 
boathouse  and  dragged  out  a  racing  ahell, 
seated  himself  to  the  stem,  and  Invited 
Colonel  Adams  to  come  aboard.  That's  tbe 
way  we  crossed  to  meet  tbe  Red  Army,  bal- 
anced precariously  inside  the  thin  skin  of 
two  racing  shells,  paddled  by  Russians. 

Rxisslan  officers  and  enlisted  men  came  for- 
wejd  as  Colonel  Adams  led  the  party  up 
ttarougb  the  dew-drencbed  grass.  More  sa- 
lutes and  handshakes.  More  translations. 
The  RuMdan  battalion  commander  led  us  to 
an  abandoned  German  barracks  where  his 
men  had  eaten  the  night  before.  Husky  Red 
soldiers  cleared  tbe  tables  by  pitching  dirty 
dishes  out  the  window.  In  another  moment 
crates  at  "liberated"  cognac  and  champagne 
appeared.  Out  came  bottles  of  rodka,  tins 
of  sardines,  sausages,  and  cheeses.  Alcohol 
soon  loosened  the  atmosphere,  and  in  a  short 
while  Riisslans  and  Americans  were  seated 
around  tbe  tables  drinking. 

niBUNX  SOOOP  BLOWS  tJP 

Two  hours  later  my  scoop  blew  up  In  my 
face.  Through  the  door  came  Mrs.  Anna 
Stringer,  of  the  United  Press  and  a  photog- 
rapher from  International  News  Service. 
They  bad  persuaded  an  artillery  officer  to 
fly  to  the  Dbe  in  a  liaison  plane  to  Join  the 
party.  In  no  time  at  all  pretty  Mrs.  Stringer 
was  the  center  of  the  group,  with  half  « 
doaen  Soviet  officers  trying  to  make  time. 

Later  Colonel  Adams  met  his  opposite 
{lumber.  In  the  afternoon,  aocomiianied  by 
tbe  remainder  of  the  press  corps,  Oeneral 
Beinhardt  eame  to  meet  General  Rtissakov. 
And  tbejr  bad  a  jmrtj.  Within  a  week  MaJ. 
Oen.  O.  U.  Hubener  sat  at  a  Russian  banquet 
table,  and  then  came  the  really  big  feasts 
for  General  Bodges,  and  finally  Oeneral  Brad- 
ley and  bis  staff,  who  were  the  guests  of 
Marshal  Konlev.  AU  these  Russian  banquets 
later  were  duplicated  in  return  engagements 
on  the  American  side. 

Tbe  spontaneous  JovlaUty  of  the  first  meet- 
ln«i  soon  was  gone.    Within  2  days  after  tbe 


patrols  had  met.  Moeoow  bad  rung  down 
tbe  Iron  curtain. 

Ivan  and  OI  Joe  bad  met.  despite  tha 
language  barrier,  without  poUtlcal  ovartansa. 
and  bad  found  pleasure  In  their  m— M»g, 
But  that  was  tbe  lait  thing  Moaoow  waatsd. 
By  such  fratemlaatlon  Ivan  might  soon  be 
corrupted,  mlgbt'soon  realise  Stalinism  bad 
■old  him  a  bUl  of  goods.  So,  except  for  tba 
official  banquets,  tbe  iron  curtain  effectively 
prevented  any  further  meriting  ot  soldiers 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  Blbe. 


Iss«e  Deeper  Hub  Waf  c  Raises 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 


IN  THE  SENATX  OF  THE  UNTnSD  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  21,  1952 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "Issue  Deeper  Than  Wage 
Raises."  written  by  David  Lawrence,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  April  IS.  1963.  This  article  is 
also  veiy  pertinent  to  the  questions 
which  are  being  discussed  In  the  Senate 
In  connection  with  the  steel  seizure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxo- 
ou>.  as  follows: 

lastTs  Dsaraa  TwAw  Wsa  Wiisss  Pajsiv 
Mood  cw  Cniinaiaa  w  Fscs  or  8mL  Imnrs- 
TRT  Seiztu  Rwamaiia  Taar  cm  Nss  Lsw- 

MAKSBS  IN  SaKLT  HiTUS  DaTS 
(By  Dsvld  Lawrence) 
When  Hitler  began  ignoring  tbe  consUtu- 
tlon  of  the  German  Bepubllo  back  In  19S3 
and  arguing  that  be  had  inherent  powers 
and  that  Judges  should  decide  cases  on  tba 
basis  of  local  sentiment  the  members  of  the 
national  leglslat\ire  In  Berlin  were  passive 
and  acquiescent. 

There  is  no  Hitler  In  sight  todsy  tn  tba 
United  States,  but  tbe  passive  mood  of  Con- 
gress in  the  face  of  a  usurpatton  of  power  by 
the  President  of  tbe  United  States  in  seising 
the  steel  industry  is  Just  about  as  it  was  In 
prewar  Oermany. 

There  has  been  more  excitement  and  out- 
burst of  Indignation  here  Utely  over  the  way 
mink  coats  were  obtained  and  more  denun- 
ciation of  the  behavior  of  a  lot  of  un<terpald 
and  dishonest  employees  of  tba  TtMsmy  De- 
partment than  there  has  been  about  the 
stealing  from  the  people  of  the  constitutional 
rights  which  are  designed  to  protect  private 
IMX>perty. 

It  is  true  that  many  Members  of  Cbngress 
are  absent  from  Washington  due  to  the 
Easter  recess,  but  even  in  the  Senate  about 
the  strongest  action  they  can  think  of  is  to 
m^e  an  academic  study  of  seizure  powers  of 
a  President  in  circumstances  when  there  is 
no  law  that  authorizes  it. 

There  are  some  signs  that  businessmen 
throughout  the  country  are  greatly  dlstiirbed 
by  what  has  happened.  One  would  thin* 
the  "liberals  who  are  usually  in  the  fore- 
front in  any  battle  to  preserve  constitutional 
liberties  would  be  demanding  action  by  Con- 
gress to  repudiate  what  the  President  has 
done.  Instead,  tbe  radical  and  so-caUed 
liberal  group  are  standing  by  the  admliils- 
tratton,  insisting  that  the  CIO  union  de- 
aervee  a  wage  increase. 

Whether  the  increases  reconunended  by 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  are  or  are  not 
Justified  by  the  economic  facts  is  no  longer 
the  teue.    Tbe  steel  companies  would  have 


settled  kmg  before  the  strfks  eaO  If  they 
could  bavs  been  assured  of  a  priee  Increase. 
It  to  strange  how  adept  the  admlntotration 
spokesmen  have  become  In  trying  to  focus 
attention  on  the  wage  Increase,  as  If  tbe  steel 
Indxistry  wasnt  ready  to  pay  a  Just  wage  and 
perlu^M  even  the  amounts  recommended  by 
the  Wage  Stabilisation  Board  if  someone  tn 
tbe  Oovwnmant  were  prepared  or  to  now  pre- 
pared to  give  an  assurance  at  prtoe  Increases 
to  meet  the  added  costs. 

Tor  several  days  the  coxmtry  has  been  led 
to  bellve  that  there  were  serious  negotlatlona 
going  on  liere  tMtween  tbe  tmlons  and  tba 
steel  companies,  with  Government  officiate 
acting  as  mediators.  But  tbe  sum  total  of 
an  thto  has  been  that  tbe  administration  baa 
refused  to  concede  that  any  price  Increases 
beyond  those  covered  under  OPS  regulatkma 
could  be  given. 

When  Chairman  PelBsingar  of  the  Wage 
Stabilisation  Board,  who  baa  bean  conduct- 
ing soms  at  the  negotlatlaas.  w^  asksd  st  a 
bearing  before  the  Senate  Labor  Commlttaa 
on  Tuesday  whether  a  price  boost  was  ra- 
quired  to  break  tbe  deadlock,  ha  repUed: 
"Yes,  to  fc  considerable  extent." 
This  is  the  first  bit  of  realism  thst  baa 
broken  through  tbe  clouds  of  distortion  that 
have  bung  over  the  whole  steel  negotiation. 
Axu>tber  piece  of  daoaptlon  baa  not  yet 
been  fully  exposed.  The  admlntotration 
•pokasmcn.  by  their  published  statements^ 
ars  trying  to  get  across  tbe  same  Idea  that 
Prealdent  Truman  used  In  bto  radio  speecli 
last  week,  namely,  that  it  would  have  da- 
layed  matter*  to  utlUae  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act's  machinery.  Certainly  thto  would  not 
have  been  true  if  the  President  had  acted  at 
laast  a  month  before  the  strlks  was  called. 
Thto  correspondent  long  sgo.  In  one  of  these 
dtopatches.  warned  that  a  'Iftlrwk  bad  been 
reached  In  the  steel  negotiations  and  that, 
Without  a  substantial  price  incraasa,  than 
wouldn't  be  any  settlement.  Moat  of  tha 
news  correspondento  who  followed  the  esse 
knew  this.  too.  It  seems  that  every  one  in 
Washington  knew  It  except  the  Prealdent, 
who  was  receiving  inslds  reports  almosi 
dally  from  the  negotiators. 

But  Mr.  Truman  prsf erred  to  play  politics. 
Be  preferred  to  take  the  union's  side  on  wsgs 
increases  and  evidently  iMlleved  that  the 
«teel  industry  was  stifflciently  unpopular 
from  a  political  viewpoint  that  it  wouldn't 
matter  tf  he  aelaed  the  industry  without 
benefit  of  law.  But.  Instead.  Mr.  Truman 
baa  soccaadad  In  sending  cold  shivers  down 
***•  ■PtoSB  of  every  one  who  owns  property 
In  America.  For  If,  without  speclflc  author- 
ization by  Congress,  tbe  President  can  seize 
the  rteel  industry,  he  can  seize  aU  the  comer 
grocery  stores,  all  the  shofM.  snd  aU  tbe  sav- 
ings-bank deposits  and  hand  them  over  to 
any  pressure  group  that  he  selects. 

Seizure  of  prlvste  property  without  du«* 
process  of  law  to  a  plain  violation  of  tha 
Constitution.  No  President  has  ever  done  It 
before.  All  seizures  In  the  past  hsve  been 
derived  from  sn  existing  statute,  usuaUy 
passed  in  connection  with  mlUtwry  operatlona 
in  wartime. 


Framework  for  f  eace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MAMTLAm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  21,  1952 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President  at  re- 
cent ceremonies  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, In  Baltimore.  Mr.  Milton  S.  Ei- 
aenhower,    president    of    Pennsylvania 
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state  College,  presented  a  scholarly  and 
distinctly  realistic  appraisal  of  problems 
facing  the  world  today,  and  of  respon- 
sibilities resting  upon  Individual  citizens 
in  connection  with  efforts  to  achieve 
world  peace.  Inasmuch  as  united  sup- 
port of  o\ir  citizenry  is  a  requisite  to 
successful  action  by  this  country  toward 
that  most  desirable  goal,  such  a 
thoughtful  contribution  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  world  problems  deserves  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  as  many  of 
our  people  as  possible.  The  additional 
fact  that  the  address  was  delivered  un- 
der the  auspices  of  such  a  high  stand- 
ing institution  as  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, of  which  our  State  of  Maryland 
is  Justly  proud,  entitles  it  to  widespread 
reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Eisenhower  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoid, 
as  follows : 

PSAicrwoax  roe  Peacs 
(By  MUton  8.  Uaenbower) 

The  people  of  the  United  States  want  to 
live  and  let  live,  yet  we  find  ourselves  figbt- 
tng  a  restricted  war  and  preparing  for  a 
glotMl  confilct  which  we  hope  desperately 
may  ba  avoided. 

Postwar  tensions  have  eatised  confusion, 
frustration,  and  a  sense  of  defeatism  in  the 
United  Ststcs.  One  reason  to,  to  be  sure,  the 
unpredicUbilUy  of  the  whole  stream  of 
events.  But  two  new  facts  of  our  htotory 
also  have  a  bearing  cm  our  present  state  of 
mind. 

Throughout  most  of  our  development  as  a 
nation,  beginning  with  1630  and  proceeding 
almost  without  exception  to  1945.  we  of  the 
United  States.  In  spite  of  all  impediments, 
experienced  only  complete  success  in  every- 
thing we  undertook.  We  conquered  s  wU- 
demess.  won  wars.  buUt  the  production 
marvel  of  the  world,  achieved  the  highest 
level  of  mass  education  in  htotory,  and  made 
aaormous  strides  in  the  sciences  and  cul- 
twal  affairs  gene-rally.  We  knew  only  quick, 
complete  succesft. 

But  now  we  llnd  ourselves  In  a  complex 
situation  which  wUl  not  be  resolved  quickly 
and  In  which  there  may  never  be  complete 
or  definitive  success,  as  we  have  known  suc- 
cess in  the  past. 

Our  present  situation  to  quite  different 
from  anything  vre  have  encountered  before, 
save  for  the  poeslble  exception  of  the  Civil 
War:  we  are  now  in  a  mighty  struggle  that 
to  not  so  much  for  geogrsphlc  empire  as  for 
Intellectual  empire.  It  to  a  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  men's  minds  snd  men'R  very  souls. 
And  such  s  struggle — as  may  be  witnessed  by 
the  lingering  effects  of  our  own  CivU  War — 
to  not  resolved  In  5  or  10  years,  or  even  in 
a  generation. 

The  realization  that  good  may  not  neces- 
sarily, and  certainly  not  quickly,  triumph 
through  our  ImmedUte  efforts,  as  it  always 
has  before,  forces  upon  us  a  psychological 
and  phUosophic  adjustment  wblcb  to  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  make. 

A  second  new  fact  to  thst  we  can  no  l(Higer 
employ  war  successfully  to  gain  noble  ends. 
We  have  heretofore  used  war  to  effectuate 
national  policy,  to  establish  freedom,  to  pro- 
tect the  Union,  to  save  democracy:  and  we 
wiU  fight  again,  if  we  m\ut.  But  we  won't 
truly  serve  our  larger  purpose  if  we  are  com- 
peUed  to  fight,  for  modem  war  wlU  create 
the  human  misery  and  the  economic  and 
social  chaos  in  which  commimtom  thrives 
and  democracy  tends  to  die. 

We  are  at  a  period  in  our  htotory  when, 
while  remaining  so  strong  that  our  enemy 
does  not  dare  to  attack,  we  must  employ 


reason,  persuasion,  and  moral  example  to 
gain  our  goato.  Thto  factor,  too.  has  con- 
tributed to  a  sense  of  confusion,  frustration, 
and  defeattom. 

While  we  can  no  longer  use  war  success- 
fully to  schieve  our  ends,  my  own  view  is. 
candidly,  that  there  to  nothing  under  the 
sun  which  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
cannot  accomplish,  If  they  will.  We  have 
the  resources,  the  manpower,  the  skllto,  and 
the  social  organization  essential  to  a  tre- 
mendovu  and  ultimately  successful  cooper- 
stive  effort.  We  can  Uterally  do  anything 
we  make  up  our  minds  to  do.  It  to  necessary 
for  lu  first,  however,  to  agree  among  our- 
selves on  what  we  want  to  do.  and  then  to 
spell  gut  a  program  in  terms  so  simple  that 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  persons  who 
constitute  the  frefe  nations  may  understand 
it  and  work  for  it. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  a  Jet  airplane, 
soaring  to  its  greatest  height,  I  am  going 
to  siiggest  to  you  a  framework  within  which 
a  total  program  for  peace  might  t>e  con- 
structed. I  have  no  great  confidence  that 
tbe  framework  I  offer  to  of  the  proper  sub- 
stance or  texture,  but  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  a  sound  framework  to  desperately 
needed,  for  a  total  program  for  peace  re- 
quires the  participation  and  allegiance  of 
millions  of  people  of  widely  varying  culture; 
their  Judgments  will  In  the  end  prevail;  there 
must  be  an  over-all  plan  within  which  all 
interdependent  parts  may  be  developed,  no 
matter  how  gradually. 

Tbe  construction  of  peace  may  be  dl'/lded 
Into  two  time  periods. 

The  first  period  Involves  emergency  pro- 
grams designed  primarily  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion and  thus  buy  time  for  more  fimda- 
mental  development. 

The  second  period,  beginning  with  the 
first  but  projecting  into  the  mists  of  future 
time.  Involves  the  much  more  tedious  and 
intricate  task  of  building  permanent  peace. 

The  emergency  perioo  must  be  character- 
ized largely  by  sheer  power.  We  face  an 
enemy  of  keen  intellect  and  a  cunning  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature.  But  hto  basal 
Instincts  are  primitive.  The  primitive  has 
respect  only  for  power — power  superior  to 
bto  own.  In  thto  respect,  our  tint  problem 
to  much  like  that  which  Governor  Bradford 
faced  when  Canonicus.  chief  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts.  sent  him  a  snakeskin  filled  with 
arrows.  If  Bradford  had  hestltated.  the  In- 
dians most  likely  would  have  attacked;  but 
he  understood  the  primitive  mind.  Be 
promptly  returned  the  snakeskin  fiUed  with 
powder  and  shot,  and  the  Indians  did  not 
attack. 

We  must  be  strong  in  mUitary  power. 
For  a  generation  or  more  we  may  have  to 
maintain  a  large  military  establishment  and 
be  prepared  for  all-out  mobilization  should 
that  be  required.  We  must  use  thto  power 
to  put  down  aggression  in  the  East  and  to 
cooperate  with  our  friends  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere  for  the  protection  of  out  civilisa- 
tion. Even  in  sheer  economic  terms,  it  to 
cheaper  to  cooperate  with  our  friends  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  way  of  life  than  it  would 
be.  a'one.  to  build  a  Gibraltar  of  the  Western 
Hemtophere.  And  such  a  Gibraltar  to  an  U- 
lusion  at  best.  If  we  surrendered  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  to  Bussia,  she  then  would 
have  superiority  of  manpower,  natural  re- 
sources, and  production.  Tbe  United  States 
would  not  long  exist  as  an  toland  of  freedom 
in  a  ses  of  communtom. 

BUUtary  strength  must  of  coxirse  be 
matched  by  Intellectual,  moral,  and  eco- 
nomic strength.  Thert  are  terrible  intel- 
lectual and  moral  weaknesses  in  ova  national 
fabric  today,  but  they  are  obvious  to  all; 
and  for  brevity  I  turn  at  once  to  the  need  (or 
economic  strength. 

The  public  economy,  including  the  mUl- 
tary,  can  be  supported  only  by  the  private 
economy.  If  through  Ignorance,  careless- 
ness, or  stubbornnes  we  permitted  a  weak- 


ening of  the  private  economy,  our  whole  ef- 
fort domestically  and  internationally  woiUd 
collapse,  with  frightening  consequences. 

We  have  not,  I  think,  taken  the  steps  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  ecpnomlc  sta- 
bility and  strength.  Here  I  do  not  point  a 
finger  at  a  partisan  group,  but  at  aU  of  us. 

The  intense  specialization  which  charac- 
terises modem  life  has  given  us  a  vertlcallzed 
society  in  which  one  segment  often  seems 
not  to  understand  other  segments. 

Many  things  must  be  done  to  protect  our 
economic  strength,  each  of  which  calls  for 
organized  unselfishness.  Certainly  we  need 
to  eliminate  all  nonessential  expenditures, 
both  public  and  private.  Yet  the  Federal 
Government  to  spending  tremendous  sums  on 
postponable  projects,  such  as  the  reclama- 
tion of  new  lands.  Agricultural  expendi- 
tures are  also  very  large,  even  though  the 
original  goal  of  parity  Income  for  fanners  has, 
on  the  average,  been  an  actuality  since  1942. 
Expendltiu-es  in  other  fields  follow  a  similar 
pattern.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  a 
firmer  fiscal  policy  might  have  yielded 
greater  defense  and  more  effective  aid  to 
foreign  countries;  prudent  fiscal  manage- 
ment might  well  have  held  the  cost  of  a 
bomber  at  $2,000,000  instead  of  the  present 
cost  of  $3,500,000. 

Other  efforts  to  prevent  Inflation  have  been 
as  Ineffectual  as  oiir  control  of  expenditures. 
Agriculture  understandably  objects  to  price 
control  at  less  than  parity  for  each  Individual 
crop;  labor  natiirally  objects  to  wage  freezes 
If  the  cost  of  living  rises;  Industry  logically 
objects  to  wage  Increases  unless  prices  also 
go  upward.  The  vicious  circle  that  could 
lead  to  a  terrible  weakening  of  our  economy 
grows  and  expands;  the  twin  demands  of 
high  prices  and  taxes  now  bear  so  heavily  on 
millions  of  people  that  a  tax  revolt  is  threat- 
ened, particularly  at  the  local  and  State  leveto 
where  indtopensable  public  services  ara 
financed. 

We  need  some  austerity  of  our  own:  the. 
American  people  must  realize  that  if  we  ara ' 
to  shift  as  much  of  our  energies  and  produc- 
tion to  defense  as  the  emergency  requires, 
than  we  must  give  up  something  else. 

Economic  Instability  or  collapse  in  tha 
United  States  could  lead  to  a  loss  of  all  our 
freedoms— otir  lnterdei>endent  political,  per- 
sonal, and  economic  freedoms.  Such  a  ca- 
lamity here  would  be  followed  by  similar 
disasters  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 
Then  the  Communtots  could  readily  reach 
their  goal. 

I  suggest  that  a  permanent  program  tor 
peace  may  be  considered  under  four  general, 
interdependent  headings,  each  including  a 
vast  field  of  human  activity. 

One  of  these  involves  the  buUdlng  of  that 
genuine  understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world  on  which  all  other  cooperative 
effort  may  be  based.  Unfortunately,  thto 
kind  of  understanding  does  not  today  exist 
in  any  nation  of  the  world. 

All  of  us  need  to  vmderstand  the  natiire 
of  the  modern  intellectual  and  moral 
struggle.  It  begun  a  great  many  years  ago. 
It  built  up  with  bewildering  rapidity  during 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  and  has  reached  a 
climax  now.  It  to  a  conflict,  essentlaUy,  be- 
tween those  who  believe  in  and  wtoh  to  abide 
by  the  cardinal  concepts  of  our  Judeo- 
Chrtotian  heritage,  and  those  who  at  tha 
outset  reject  such  principles — as  Marx  did, 
and  as  Lenin  did,  and  as  Stalin  does  today. 

Another  aspect  of  the  intellectual  task  to 
for  us  to  come  to  understand  peoples  of  other 
nations  and  cultures  as  people.  We  must 
know  their  htotories,  their  problems,  their 
hopes,  their  aspirations.  And  they  must 
thus  know  us.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  under-, 
take  the  third  phase  of  the  intellectual  task, 
which  to  to  develop  a  deep  and  thorough 
comprehension  of  those  specific  economic, 
social,  and  psychological  situations  which 
often  are  determining  factors  in  tba  aver- 
present  issue  of  peace  or  war. 
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Most  of  tb«  p«oplM  of  tbe  world  luiTe  not 
even  a  modicum  of  understanding  of  us  as 
Individuals  or  as  a  nation.  They  think  of  \m 
as  being  all  rich  through  no  fault  or  effort 
of  our  own.  night-clubblah,  frivolous  in  our 
outlook  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  im- 
.-IH  perlalisUc. 

llae  real  America  has  been  hidden  from 
them.  They  know  nothing  about  the  simple 
life  that  surroimds  the  rvu-al  chvirches  of 
America.  They  know  very  little  about  the 
operation  of  our  school  system,  or  about  the 
^  working  of  o\ir  miinldpal.  State,  and  Federal 

governments.  They  know  essentially  noth- 
ing about  the  America  that  la  aelf-critlcal, 
and  generous,  and  reverent. 

Indeed,  we  have  been  trying  to  sell  the 
American  system  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
bragging  about  our  material  achievements. 
These  achievements  are  enormously  impor- 
tant. But  we  have  hxirled  our  messages  Into 
economic  and  intellectual  climates  which  are 
so  different  from  ours  that  the  people  can- 
not comprehend  the  meanings  of  our  words. 
Thus,  instead  of  creating  understanding,  we 
have  built  envy  and  near  hatred — as  in  India, 
tor  example. 

BClsunderstanding  of  o\u'  motives  is  preva- 
lent and  far  reaching,  even  among  the  lead- 
ers of  friendly  nations.  Such  misimder- 
standings  are  part  of  a  deliberate  ileslgn. 
They  result  from  two  great  forces,  one  nega- 
tive and  one  positive,  which  are  loose  in  the 
world  today. 

The  negative  force  is  censorship  In  a  hun- 
dred forms.  Today  75  percent  of  all  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  earth  live  behind 
walls  of  censorship.  They  are  permitted  to 
know  only  what  their  political  leaders  want 
them  to  know.  And  while  this  terrible  power 
is  being  used — manifest  by  the  iron  curtain 
of  Russia  and  her  satellites,  and  the  "lace 
curtains"  of  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  and 
South  America — while  this  negative  force  Is 
being  used  to  keep  peoples  from  knowing  the 
truth,  the  Communists  with  powerful  instru- 
ments of  communication  are  filling  hunum 
minds  everywhere  with  treacherous  lies  day 
after  day.  In  42  languages,  24  hours  each 
day,  the  insidious  spreading  of  bigger  axul 
bigger  lies  goes  on. 

In  this  phase  of  the  world  struggle  we  of 
the  United  States  and  other  free  countries 
have  been  fighting  with  popguns  and  pea 
shooters.  We  should  have  been  dropping 
Intellectual  atomic  bombs. 
—  A  second  phase  of  a  long-time  program  for 

peace  Involves  enlightened  economic  coopera- 
tion among  nations — that  type  of  coopera- 
tion which  may  give  peoples  everywhere  the 
right  to  hope  that  by  their  own  efforts  they 
can  Improve  their  present  desperate  situa- 
tions. One  nation  cannot  long  support  other 
nations.  Generous  help  has  been  necessary 
for  a  temporary  period;  the  productive,  sci- 
entific, and  educational  facilities  of  some 
nations  were  so  recently  destroyed,  while 
Oiiiers  did  not  so  suffer.  But  in  terms  of 
generations  of  time,  this  type  of  cooperation 
Is  neither  desirable  nor  feasible.  Others  do 
noi  want  our  charity,  and  it  will  not  buy 
respect. 

There  are,  however,  manifold  opportunities 
for  economic  cooperation,  as  opposed  to  eco- 
nomic support,  which  will  help  all  nations, 
including  the  United  States. 

Had  there  been  effective  economic  co- 
operation In  China,  far  back  in  the  early 
stages  of  CommunlBt  development,  China 
today  might  not  be  suffering  the  throes  of 
Russian  imperialism.  The  men  on  the  lands 
of  China,  with  few  scientific  practices,  pro- 
duced miserably  little,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  only  a  part  of  what  they  pro- 
duced. T*ey  lost  power  to  resist,  and  they 
were  not  even  sure  that  what  they  had  was 
worth  saving.  They  know  better  today.  But 
It  !■  too  late. 

Hunger  exists  an  ortr  the  world.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  con- 
sistently undemourlslked — two-thirds  of 
them  tragically  so.    Hungry,  disease -ridden 


people  do  not  think  first  of  the  great  ab- 
stractions of  life :  of  freedom,  and  tolerance, 
and  justice.  They  think  of  the  elemental 
business  of  getting  food  for  themselves  and 
their  children  who  are  dying  prematurely  all 
around  them.  The  application  at  scientific 
practices  to  the  stlll-productlve  lands  of  the 
vrorld  woiild  cost  little.  Increased  produc- 
tion would  help  them  and  ua — for  our  world 
trade  is  predominately  with  the  more  pros- 
perous areas  of  the  globe. 

Prom  OMi  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most 
ominous  economic  problem  in  the  world  to- 
day involves  the  relationship  of  the  dollar 
and  sterling  areas  of  the  world,  primarily 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  This  is  a  per- 
plexing, delicate  matter  of  long  standing. 
Rapid  deterioration  has  been  evident  in  re- 
cent years.  In  a  85-year  period,  between 
1914  and  1049,  the  United  States  shipped  to 
Europe  $101,000,000,000  more  in  goods  and 
services  than  Europe  shipped  to  us.  We  gave 
away  76  percent  of  the  total.  This  disparity 
has  bem  obscured  by  Marshall  and  defense 
dollars,  but  eventually  it  will  again  come  to 
the  fore,  and  a  solution  Is  not  in  sight.  That 
solution  Is  going  to  call  for  deeper  economic 
thinking  and  more  Intelligent  long-range 
planning  than  we  of  the  United  States  usually 
indulge  in.  Tet  a  healthy  economic  rela- 
tionship between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  is  an  imperative  In  any  program  for 
peaceful  living  and  development. 

These  few  examples  may  Imply,  as  they 
should,  that  there  are  tremendous  opportuni- 
ties in  the  world  today  for  mutually  helpful 
economic  cooperation,  and  that  economic  co- 
operation is  one  of  the  strategies  we  must 
employ  in  our  program  for  permanent  peace. 

A  third  phase  of  such  a  program  must  be 
political  cooperation  to  settle  those  disputes 
which  constantly  arise  among  nations  and 
which.  If  unresolved,  might  often  break  into 
overt  hostilities.  Their  number  Is  legion. 
To  solve  them,  we  need  effective  machinery 
for  continuous  multilateral  negotiation. 

I  do  not  Imply  that  the  traditional  ex- 
change of  diplomats  among  nations,  pri- 
marily involving  bilateral  negotiations,  is  ob- 
solete. But  this  effort  must  be  buttressed 
by  the  United  Nations,  or  a  strengthened 
United  Nations.  For  in  our  interdependent 
world,  almost  any  problem  worthy  of  discus- 
sion automatically  affects  many  nations. 
Peace  is  now  a  cooperative.  Indivisible  enter- 
prise. 

Unfortunately,  Russia  and  her  satellites 
have  sabotaged  most  of  the  good  things  the 
united  Nations  has  tried  to  do.  Chaos,  ten- 
sion, and  despair  serve  the  Russian  purpose 
better  than  order  and  hope.  If  eventually 
It  becomes  clear  that  Russia  will  not  coop- 
erate, then  the  remainder  of  the  world  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  reorganise  the  present 
cooperative  world  structure,  with  Russia  and 
her  satellites  excluded.  This  would  be  a 
terrible  choice  to  have  to  make,  for  It  would 
guarantee  that  for  generations  to  come  the 
world  wo\ild  be  divided  into  two  armed 
camps. 

The  patience  which  most  of  the  world  la 
exhibiting  in  this  frustrating  situation  Is 
fuUy  JtBtified.  But  we  nhould  keep  alert 
to  danger  signs.  Human  patience  can  reach 
a  breaking  point. 

The  fourth  phase  of  a  total  program  for 
peace  Involves  power.  Peace,  wherever  It 
exlsta-^n  BaltinKve.  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
united  States — Is  partly  the  product  of  pow- 
er. If  adequate  power  Is  possessed.  It  usu- 
ally does  not  have  to  be  used.  But  there 
can  be  no  peace  without  it.  Social  man  Is 
an  ambivalent  being;  he  Is  both  good  and 
bad.  If  we  tried  to  construct  a  social  order 
on  the  basis  solely  of  what  Is  good  In  social 
man,  we  would  only  create  opportunities  for 
the  Tamerlanes.  Alexanders,  Napoleons,  Hit- 
lers, and  Stallns  of  history  to  take  controL 
We  would  be  fools. 

But  neither  should  we  seek  to  depend  pri- 
marily on  power.    As  I  have  tried  to  indi- 


cate, our  taak  is  to  develop  the  Intellectual 
and  moral  understanding  on  which  econom- 
ic, political,  and  even  military  cooperation 
may  function  successfully.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  Nations  mxist  have  power 
which  stands  in  the  service  of  the  kindly 
people  of  the  world  who  tr\ily  want  peace, 
and  which  may  be  used  quickly  to  put  down 
aggression  wherever  It  may  occur. 

The  United  Nations  is  using  power  1b 
Korea  today.  The  discouraging  thing  here, 
however.  Is  that  one  nation  is  carrying  most 
of  the  burden.  At  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  the  Security  Council  or  the  General 
Asaembly,  If  necessary,  mtist  be  permitted 
to  have  a  world  police  force  at  Its  own.  with 
the  membership  drawn  directly  from  the 
peoples  of  all  nations,  and  with  tbm  economic 
burden  shared  equitably.  If  this  Is  not 
done,  the  generous  American  people  will 
eventually  become  discouraged,  not  solely 
because  so  many  of  our  young  people  are 
losing  their  Uvea,  not  solely  beca\»e  we  are 
paying  so  much  of  the  cost,  but  also  because 
we  would  feel  that  the  rest  of  the  world  la 
not  willing  to  sacrifice  equally  for  the  attain- 
ment of  common  goals  and  values. 

What  a  tremendous  thing  It  would  be  for 
aU  mankind  If  the  United  Nations,  equipped 
with  exclusive  possession  of  atomic  bombs 
and  a  world  air  force,  could  aettially  main- 
tain peace.  Under  such  circumstances,  all 
nations  could  reduce  their  own  military 
establishments  to  the  minimum  needed  for 
internal  seetirlty.  Back-breaking.  poverty- 
Inducing  taxation  could  be  lifted.  Since  the 
dawn  of  civilization,  from  a  third  to  a  half 
of  man's  total  efforts  have  gone  to  wasteful 
ends;  what  a  glorious  world  tills  could  be  tf 
human  effort  could  be  directed  cxcltiatvaly 
toward  constructive  purpoees. 

We  are  today  engaged  in  both  the  emer- 
gency and  longer-term  tasks  of  peace.  But 
too  many  of  our  actions  today  are  taken 
fortuitously  without.  It  seems  to  me.  con- 
sideration of  the  need  for  consistency  In  the 
whole— for  adherence  to  a  logical  pattern. 
Nor  Is  the  program  for  peace,  if  such  exist*, 
xmderstood  by  the  man  on  the  street.  Tliat 
is  a  terrible,  frightening  shortcoming.  In 
a  very  real  sense — in  agriculture,  labor,  in- 
dustry, finance^intemational  policies  and 
progra.n  are  merely  extensions  of  domestic 
policies  and  programs.  While  the  Preeldeal 
and  State  Department  may  have  primary 
responsibility  for  guiding  International  poli- 
cies and  actions  of  our  country,  those  poli- 
cies and  actions  are  actually  dctrnmined  day 
after  day  by  the  JudgmenU  of  all  cltlsena. 
And  so  I  emphasize  that  education  of  each 
individual  right  hen  at  home  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable part  of  a  consistent  effort  to  buUd 
peace. 

I  suggested  in  the  beginning  that  our  pres- 
ent problems  are  no  more  difficult  than  those 
we  have  solved  in  the  past.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  by  saying  that  there  are  many 
hopeful  signs  before  us  at  tills  very  hour. 

First,  we  are  building  some  of  the  power 
necessary  to  buy  time. 

Second.  Rxissian's  maintenance  of  the  Iron 
curtain  is  dramatic  notice  of  Internal  weak- 
nesses, which  should  be  neither  overrated  nor 
underrated.  Rxissla  does  not  dare  permit 
her  own  peoi>le  to  know  how  much  better  off 
are  all  the  rest  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Further,  she  Is  now  Involved  In  an  attempt 
to  control  800,000.000  human  beings,  only  a 
relatively  few  of  whom  are  Communists. 
She,  too,  needs  time.  Our  weaknesses  are 
evident  for  all  to  see;  Rxissla's  are  not.  But 
they  are  sufficient  to  justify  my  saying  that 
we  need  not  suffer  from  hysterical  fear.  The 
iron  curtain  reminds  us  of  that. 

A  third  cheering  factor  Is  the  economic  re- 
covery of  Europe.  Only  6  years  ago  Europe 
was  prostrate.  Today  European  production 
Is  about  130  percent  of  what  it  was  prewar. 
Standards  of  living  are  rising.  With  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  coming  new  hope,  height- 
ened morale,  greater  courage. 
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Fourth,  Europe  la  rearming.  The  coopera- 
tive effort  fair  the  defense  of  western  clvl- 
ItMtlon  is  growing,  not  so  fast  as  we  would 
■fea.  but  at  an  encouraging  rate. 

Fifth,  despite  all  ImpedlmenU,  truth  \M 
spreading.  The  United  SUtes,  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  other  free  countries  have  in- 
creased both  the  power  and  the  effectiveness 
of  their  Information  and  educational  services 
to  all  mankind. 

Sixth,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  reason  for 
optimism.  Is  the  simple  fact  that  In  this  his- 
toric ctruggle  Justice  and  morality  are  on 
our  side.  We  want  no  special  benefits  for 
oureelipes.  We  do  not  seek  to  control  other 
peoples  or  their  resources  or  their  terri- 
tories. We  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  free 
choice  of  peoF^es.  Ws  wish  to  live  by  the 
principles  of  mutxiality  in  human  relations 
and  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  theft 
Creator  and  before  the  Uw.  We  are  willing 
that  others  sliould  live  by  their  principles. 
In  the  long  nm.  our  moral  position  will  be 
the  decisive  influence  in  resolving  the  con- 
flict in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people.  If  it  be  true,  as  a 
British  hUtorian  has  said,  that  western  civi- 
lization is  observing  the  forms  snd  mores 
founded  on  Clulstlan  t)ellef  without  actually 
any  longer  being  ChrUtian,  then  surely  what 
Senator  Maxcuuct  Cbasx  SitrrH  has  called 
spiritual  security  la  a  new  Imperative  for 
each  of  us.  ^     ,        ^ 

Building  petce  U  patently  the  Job  of  each 
Individual.  Each  citizen  mxist  educate  him- 
aelf  so  that  he  may  help  devise  and  main- 
tain a  total  strategy  that  can  achieve  success. 

The  great  trends  of  history  may  be  likened 
to  the  energies  of  a  river.  Man  can  work 
with  the  river;  he  can  build  dams  snd  dikes 
and  try  to  cause  the  energy  of  the  water 
to  serve  good  ends  rather  than  to  destroy. 
But  he  cannot  stop  the  water  from  reaching 
the  ocean. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  great  trends  of 
hUtory.  We  can  work  with  them:  we  can 
try  to  have  them  serve  noble  ptirposes.  But 
I  doubt  that  we  can  stop  them. 

Ail  the  trends  of  our  day  are  toward  the 
unification  ol  our  world.  The  world  is  al- 
ready one.  in  economic  interdependence.  It 
is  already  one  physically,  considering  the 
speed  of  communication  and  travel.  But  un- 
fortunately the  world  U  divided  into  a  hun- 
dred parts,  hnd  especially  Into  two  great 
paru.  Intellectually  and  morally. 

It  is  time  lor  all  cations.  If  possible,  and 
aU  free  naUons  without  faU.  to  agree  on  a 
program  for  peace,  and  to  cooperate  com- 
pletely and  wholeheartedly  in  Its  gradual 
achievement.  The  ststesmen  of  the  world 
never  had  a  more  urgent  assignment  than 
faces  them  today.  The  citizens  of  the 
world — lnclu(Ung  every  one  of  us — liave 
never  faced  s  more  fateful  responsibility  for 
active,  mtelligent  cltlaenahip.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  can  help  greatly  to  tip  the  scales 
toward  lasting  peace  if  we  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility v/lth  ths  utmost  in  devotion  and 
understandlE  g. 


Excerpts  From  Address  l>y  Vice  Presideat 
Barkley  at  Jeffersoa-Jackson  Day  Din- 
■cr,  WUminfton,  Del.«  AprU  19,  1952 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAK,  JR. 

or  DCLAWAaS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprQ  21,  1952 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President,  the  be- 
loved and  distinguislied  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  made  a  trip  to  the 


first  State  of  the  Union  last  Saturday, 
and  the  people  of  Delaware  were  very 
happy  to  receive  him.  On  that  evening 
be  made  a  speech  at  the  Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day  dinner  held  In  Wilmington, 
which  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro 
excerpts  from  the  speech  of  the  Vice 
President  delivered  to  the  people  of  Del- 
aware last  Saturday  night. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Demo- 
crats of  Delaware. 

I  congratulate  your  great  organization  on 
Its  interest  in  public  affairs  and  democratic 
institutions. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  bom  in  the  days 
of  the  young  Republic. 

It  has  always  appealed  to  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  because  Its  policies  and  programs 
have  always  been  progressive  and  forward- 
looking. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  our  party. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  said:  *'No  dead  generation  has  a  right 
to  bind  a  live  generation." 

He  did  not  thereby  advocate  or  recommend 
that  we  Ignore  the  sound  experiences  or  the 
wise  lessons  of  the  past,  but  rather  that  each 
generation  has  a  right  to  deal  with  its  prob- 
lems in  the  light  of  the  conditions  facing  the 
new  generation  at  any  given  time  when  they 
demand  attention  and  treatment. 

The  spirit  of  Jefferson  U  a  living  spirit. 
He  was  so  thoroughgoing  a  progressive  that 
he  was  denounced  by  his  enemies  and  the 
reactionaries  of  ills  day  as  a  demagog  and  a 
revolutionary.  He  was  a  revolutionary  In 
that  he  revolted  against  tyranny  and  believed 
in  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  his  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  gave  impetus  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit  ttxat  created  our  Nation. 
The  moving  and  living  policies  which  were 
then  denoxmced  as  demagogic  and  revolu- 
tionary are  now  accepted,  even  by  the  lineal 
descendants  of  his  opponents,  as  the  basis 
of  free  institutions. 

The  world  is  today  on  tiptoe  in  its  effort 
to  maintain  the  democratic  Institutions  that 
Jefferson  did  so  much  to  establish.  Largely 
through  his  efforts,  the  BlU  of  Rights  was  es- 
tablished In  our  Constitution,  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  assembly. 
These  rights  and  liberties  have  been  antiffed 
out  wherever  toUlltarian  dictatorships  over- 
lord it  over  the  people. 

What  Jefferson  founded  both  In  the  matter 
of  party  and  theories  of  Government,  An- 
drew Jackson  carried  on  and  perpetuated  by 
fighting  against  the  selfish  Interests. 

We  are  today  testing,  as  Lincoln  said  at 
Gettysburg,  whether  this  Nation,  or  any  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  msy  long  survive. 

We  are  undergoing  unprecedented  expen- 
ditures and  unprecedented  governmental 
controls,  in  order  that  we  may  strengthen  our 
ability  to  defend  our  institutions  and  our 
will  to  defend  them.  The  question  which 
we  in  the  free  world  face  is  whether  these 
Institutions,  which  we  have  inherited,  are 
worthy  of  preservation  and  whether  we  are 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for 
their  preservation.  I  think  they  are  worthy 
Of  preservation,  and  I  think  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  imdergo  the  effort  neces- 
sary to  preserve  them,  not  only  in  America, 
but  to  help  preserve  them  wherever  they 
exist,  and  to  expand  the  frontiers  of  these 
freedoms  ao  as  to  make  the  world  freer,  hap- 
pier, and  more  prosperous  under  democratic 
institutions,  than  It  can  possibly  be  under 
any  form  of  dictatorship  or  any  form  of  po- 


litical or  religious  ideology  that  denies  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  people. 

Thirty-nine  years  ago.  the  fourth  of  last 
month,  I  became  a  Member  of  the  House  / 
of  Representatives.  My  entry  into  the  Con- 
gress was  identical  with  the  advent  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  administration,  which 
brought  new  life  and  vigor  to  democratic 
Institutions. 

When  you  consider  the  amazing  record  of 
the  Democratic  Party  under  the  administra- 
tions of  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  and  Truman,  in 
furtherance  of  the  Jeffersonian  ideal  of  equal 
rights  to  all,  the  exclusive  privileges  to  none, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  man  or  woman, 
fired  with  the  spirit  ol  Jeffersonian  democ- 
racy, can  laU  to  work  for  the  continued  ad- 
vancement of  these  Ideals.  The  administra- 
tion of  Woodrow  Wilson  marked  a  distinc- 
tive turn  in  the  lackadaisical  attitude  of  our 
Government  in  Its  leadership  of  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  people. 

The  days  of  lalssez  falre  came  to  an  end. 
Under  Wilson,  great  reforms  were  wrought  in 
our  economic  foundations.  An  archaic  bank- 
ing and  currency  system  was  changed  under 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  Federal  Oov- 
'ernment  embarked  upon  an  enterprise  of 
helping  the  States  build  better  roads.  It 
gave  labor  and  agriculture  a  bill  of  rights  in 
the  form  ol  legislation  providing  that  the 
labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity 
to  be  sold  at  the  market  place,  and  giving 
legal  sanction  to  organizations  of  laborers 
and  farmers  Intended  to  advance  their 
welfare. 

It  strengthened  the  outmoded  antitrust 
laws  and  created  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion as  a  forum  to  which  honest  business 
might  repair  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

It  established  the  first  farm  credit  sys- 
tem in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

It  appointed  the  first  Secretary  of  Labor 
tmder  a  new  Department  of  Labor. 

These  and  many  other  progressive  meas- 
ures were  enacted  when  World  War  I  was 
forced  upon  us  and  interrupted  the  great 
program  of  domestic  reform  which  Wilson 
had  stimulated. 

Then  came  12  years  of  Republican  admin- 
istrations under  Presidents  Harding.  Cool- 
Idge,  and  Hoover. 

The  Harding  administration  is  remembered 
for  the  major  scandals  Involving  the  public 
domain  and  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
set  up  to  administer  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
ex-service  men  and  women.  The  Teapot 
Dome  became  a  symbol  of  grand  larceny, 
which  resulted  In  the  Indictment  of  Cabinet 
members  and  other  administrators,  and  the 
incarceration  of  some  of  them  in  Federal 
prisons. 

The  Coolidge  administration  is  remembered 
for  Its  Inactivity  in  all  fields.  Nature  took 
its  slow  and  lazy  course.  Nothing  in  the  way 
of  outstanding  legislation,  either  to  fortify 
or  correct  the  hectic  economic  conditions 
which  later  brought  about  universal  col- 
lapse, was  proposed  or  enacted. 

The  Hoover  administration  is  remembered 
for  the  greatest  depression,  the  greatest 
financial,  economic,  and  political  debacle  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Following  these  12  fruitless  years  came  the 
Democratic  Party  into  power  again  under  the 
leaderstilp  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Under 
his  leadership,  our  economic  problems  were 
seized  and  grappled  with.  The  long  roll  of 
remedial  legislation  is  so  Impressive  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  catalog  it  all  in  one 
short  speech. 

I  call  attention  .to  the  great  reform  In  our 
banking  system;  the  reorganiz-ntion  and 
strengthening  of  our  financial  institutions: 
the  guaranty  of  bank  deposits,  and  the  almost 
complete  elimination  of  bank  faUures  m  the 
United  States. 

I  mention  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  under 
which  we  have  accomplished  a  remarkable 
revival  of  International  trade.  I  call  to  the 
memory  the  social-security  law,  which  men 
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had  talked  about  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  which  Roosevelt  and  the  DemocrattiO 
Party  Tltallzed  Into  a  new  relationahlp  be- 
tiveen  the  Oovenunent  and  the  people. 

I  recall  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 
which  aaved  hundreds  of  thoiiganda  of 
bomes,  in  town  and  dty;  the  revival  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  which  had  completely 
collapsed  dxirlng  the  last  Republican  admln- 
latratlon;  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, under  which  new  homes  were  built  and 
old  one  repaired  and  modernised. 

I  recall  the  revival  of  agriculture  In  the 
nation,  which  had  sunk  to  Its  lowest  level 
under  the  last  Republican  administration, 
tocraaeing  the  Income  of  the  fanners  in  leaa 
than  ao  yean  by  more  than  000  percent  par 
annum. 

I  recall  the  le^slatlon  In  behalf  of  honest 
ftoataeaa,  big  and  little,  and  the  collective 
bargaining  law  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
labor  and  to  stabilize  relations  between  em« 
ployer  and  employee. 

I  recall  the  flood -control  enactmenta,  de- 
signed to  protect  the  property  and  citizens 
of  our  great  river  valleys  from  the  waters 
that  flow  from  many  States.  , 

I  recall  the  soli -conservation  program  to 
arrest  the  wastage  of  our  rich  lands  and  to 
reclaim  those  previously  wasted.  In  order  that 
our  country  may  be  self-supporting  in  the 
produ<nion  of  food  and  all  things  that  ome 
tram  and  out  of  the  ground. 

I  recall  the  great  program  of  rural  elec- 
trification, which  has  brought  light  and 
power  to  5.000,000  farm  homes  in  the  Nation. 
I  am  mentioning  these  out  of  a  long  list 
Of  constructive  legislative  and  executive  poll- 
eles,  which  have  made  ciir  Nation  more  pros- 
peroiis  than  ever  before  in  Its  history. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  compare  the  $250.- 
000,000.000  annual  income  of  the  American 
people  In  1851  with  the  138,000,000,000  in- 
come of  1032. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  compare  the  63.500.- 
000  people  who  are  working  today  at  higher 
wa«ea  than  ever  before,  with  the  16.000,000 
unemployed  who  pounded  the  sidewalks  and 
hlghvajrs  in  search  of  work  in  1932. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  compare  the  more 
than  9300.000.000.000  of  goods  and  services 
which  we  produced  in  1951,  with  the  closed 
factories  and  smokeless  smokestacks  of  1932. 
We  are  not  afraid  to  compare  the  greatest 
and  strongest  banking  system  the  American 
people  have  ever  had,  with  the  universal  dis- 
asters that  occurred  among  the  banking  In- 
•tltutions  of  the  Nation  In  1932. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  compare  the  record 
of  the  Wilson.  Roosevelt,  and  Truman  ad- 
ministrations with  that  of  any  other  party 
or  any  other  series  of  administrations  In  the 
iUstory  of  the  country. 

Surely,  the  American  people  have  not  and 
will  not  forget  this  matchless  program  of 
their  Oovemment  under  Democratic  con- 
trol for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people, 
without  regard  to  class  or  condition. 

In    the   midst    of   all   this,   we   have   been 
compelled  to  fight  another  world  war,  from 
which  we  recoiled  until  forced  by  the  at- 
tack  upon   out  territory  and   our   Inatltu- 
ttons.     In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  ob- 
ligations, we  are  seeking  to  preserve  the  In- 
stitutions  of   democracy,   to   help   the   free 
world  get  on  and  stand  on  Its  feet  and  to 
defend   Its  institutions,   for  we   know  that 
the  greater  the  number  of  nations  and  the 
number   of   peoples   who  can   defend  their 
own  democratic  institutions,  the  greater  will 
be   our  own  secxirlty.    There  Is   no  longer 
any   such   thing  as  isolated   safety  in   the 
world  of  today,  and  while  these  obligations 
are    burdensome,    we    are   again   confronted 
with  the  problem  of  preserving  the  righta 
at  the   people   and   making   safer   the   free 
world,  including  our  own  part  of  It,  or  al- 
lowing them  to  become  the  victim  of  a  god- 
leas  and  ruthless  aggression,   under  which 
there  Is  no  UZ;erty  and  no  human  rights. 


Surely,  this  (rast  program,  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  i^peal  to  the  solid  common  sense 
Of  not  only  the  youth  of  our  country,  but 
men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  all  conditions 
who  love  our  way  of  life  and  are  prepared  to 
defend  It. 


McBorial  S«mc«  f  or  tkc  Ul«  H«r«U  L 
Ickct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  MFW  HAMPSHIU 

m  THB  SEHATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  21,  1952 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  8  Idress 
delivered  yesterday  by  Hon.  Oscar  I* 
Chapman,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at 
the  memorial  service  for  the  late  Harold 
L.  Ickes,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  musical  part  of  the  program,  the 
soloist  being  Miss  Marian  Anderson,  con- 
tralto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  pr(«ram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscou.  as  follows: 

OPKMiifa  RxicAsxa  or  Sbostabt  or  the  Ih- 
r*tacm  Obcam  U  CRAmAW  at  MxMoaXAL 
Sesvicx  roa  rax  Latb  Habolo  L.  Ickes  on 
THx  Steps  or  ths  Ldioolx  ICncoauL,  Arm, 

20,  1962 

We  meet  again  at  the  foot  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's shrine  In  the  Nation's  Capital  where 
13  years  ago  Harold  L.  Ickes,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  presided  at  an  open-air  concert 
demonstrating  that  America's  faith  In  Its 
basic  Ideals  continues  strong.  At  that  time 
a  great  American  artist,  a  lady  of  charm  and 
culture,  possessing  a  voice  unrivaled  in  a 
hundred  years,  was  Invited  to  sing  to  the 
world  from  the  steps  of  this  splendid  temple 
which  enshrines  the  memory  of  the  great 
emancipator  and  is  a  dally  reminder  of  the 
Ideals  which  he  represented.  We  are  to  hear 
her  again  today  In  this  memorial  service  to 
Harold  L.  Ickes.  Mr.  Ickes  served  longer  than 
any  other  man  as  Secretary  of  one  of  the 
great  Departments  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  made  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  effective  progress  at  our  country. 


Pbatk  at  TBI  MaatoaiAi.  Pboobam  at  Ltwcout 
MoHxntMtn  SxmsAT.  Aran.  20.  1962,  bt  Da. 
nuoaaacK  E.  Rbssm.  Ezxcxrnvx  SacasTAaT 
or  WAaBiMQTOM  Fdkbatiom  or  CHiiacaia 
This  Is  a  moment  sat  aside  f or  ih  to  bow 
our  heads  and  Uft  our  hearts  In  prayer  to 
Almighty  God.    Let  mm  all  pray. 

Sternal  God  and  Father  of  all  mankind, 
look  upon  us  with  Thy  favor  as  we  meet  at 
this  historic  place  made  sacred  by  the  life 
and  martjrrdom  of  one  of  our  humblest  and 
noblest  Prealdenta. 

It  Is  here  that  we  know  no  man-mada 
barriers.  Here,  under  Thy  heavens  and  in 
the  presence  of  this  shrine  we  sre  brothers 
one  to  another. 

It  U  here  today  that  we  gratefully  recaU 
the  life  and  service  of  one  of  our  devoted  and 
fearless  leaders.  For  bis  Ufe  of  integrity;  for 
his  impatience  with  racial  barriers;  for  his 
courageous  championship  of  unpopular  but 
good  causes;  for  his  warm  frlendahlp  and  for 
his  selfleasness  wa  ara  a  grateful  people. 
Thou,  O  God.  didst  endow  him  with  unusual 
powers  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit — rough- 
hewn  and  gentle — he  gave  himself  to  tha 


aervtee  of  his  faUow  man.  As  wv  sing  and 
speak  to  his  memory,  we  also  pray  ttias  Thoa 
wllat  continue  to  raise  up  man  and  women 
who  know  no  fear  but  the  fear  of  Ood,  and 
no  service  but  the  eervice  of  their  fcUow  aaan. 
Bless  to  us  and  to  our  Nation,  and  to  aU 
her  p>eop)e  this  hour  of  grateful  memory  and 
rededlcatlon  to  Thy  will  for  vm  and  our 
country.  And  to  Ttaaa,  O  Ood.  be  all  honor 
and  glory  and  praise,  world  adthout  and. 
Anaen. 
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Barrdd  L.  Ickea,  to  whom  we  have  gathered 
tp  pay  tribute,  believed  in  America.  He  be- 
neved  that  its  strength  stems  not  only  from 
Its  material  reaources  but  also  from  Its  peo- 
ple and  from  the  Ideals  whl^  they  es|)oas< 
and  practice. 

His  achievements  In  the  conservation  and 
development  of  our  resources  are  perpetual 
memorials  to  his  career. 

We  treasure  even  more  his  sturdy  faith  la 
the  moral  and  ethical  principles  upon  which 
America  truly  grows  great  and  his  courageous 
and  unswerlng  leadership  In  applying  thosa 
prlndplea  in  our  national  life. 

He  opposed  totalitarianism.  Bis  toleranea 
would  not  tolerate  bigotry  and  Injustice. 
That  Is  why  he  said  "No"  to  Hitler  on  ballum. 
That  Is  why  he  oever  rested  in  his  labor  to 
do  away  with  second-class  citizenship  for 
Indiana.  Negroes,  and  other  minorltiea.  Be- 
cause the  constitutional  guaranty  of  equal- 
ity under  law  was  for  him  a  fundamental 
cornerstone  of  our  way  of  life,  be  could  not 
abide  racial  and  religious  intolerance.  He 
kept  the  banner  of  civil  rights  flying  in  our 
darkest  days. 

Believing  that  tha  Oovammant  should  be 
tha  servant  of  all  the  people,  he  insisted  thas 
the  Government  should  exemplify  the  beat 
in  our  tradition.  He  ballavad  that  the  Oov- 
cmmant,  above  all  other  organicatlons  or 
I>ersoQs,  ought  not  to  dlscrlmlnats  »g»in»t 
any  citiaen.  by  Mgriigatlon.  eaduslon.  or 
otherwise,  simply  because  of  race,  raUgloa, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

Under  his  guidance  aa  Sacrstary  from  Ifift 
to  1046,  the  Department  of  tha  Interior  wm 
the  first  of  the  great  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment to  tkpplj  this  fundamental  principle 
to  all  public  laclllUea  operated  by  it  or  under 
Its  control.  It  Is  a  prlnclpl«  we  still  uphold. 
We  are  aided  therein  by  the  enduring  UghMy 
written  nondiscrimination  provisions  in  reg- 
ulatioDs  and  in  contracts  lir.  I^>t*t  left  us  ^ 
a  heritage. 

The  fullness  of  bis  leadership  ww  vividly 
dramatised  here  on  Eastern  Sunday  IS  jmmn 
age.  "In  this  great  auditorium  under  tha 
sky,"  said  Harold  L.  Ickaa.  "aU  of  \h  ar« 
free."  And  with  her  thrilling  voice  of  genlua. 
Miss  Ifarlan  Anderson  on  that  glorious  day. 
even  as  today,  symbolized  and  raamphaatasd 
for  the  Nation  and  for  the  world  that  Amer- 
ica really  stands  for  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit. 

The  past  IS  years  have  been  marked  by 
great  and  noble  progress  in  human  freedom 
and  Intergroup  frlendahlp.  We  today  must 
pause  to  appreciate  the  forward  march  of 
civil  rights  throughout  this  Capital  and  this 
country  on  the  path  Harold  L.  Ickes  pio- 
neered. 

Constitutional  rights  are  being  upheld  In 
the  courts.  Racial  restrictive  housing  cove- 
nants are  no  longer  enforced.  As  a  result 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  thousands  of 
Negroes  have  now  entered  graduate  schools 
where  segregation  had  prevailed.  The  Armed 
Porces  have  virtually  eliminated  racial  seg- 
regation. Groups  dedicated  to  oppression 
are  being  unmasked  and  destroyed.  Tha 
theory  of  "sepsrate  but  equal."  the  euphe- 
mism for  msquaUty  m  fact,  to  under  dev* 
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•sUtlng  attack  and  is  withering  away.  Ra- 
cial barriers  are  falling  everywhere — in  in- 
dustry. In  the  professions,  on  the  platforms. 
In  sports.  In  racraatloa.  in  public  aooommo- 
datlons.  on  the  stage  and  screen. 

Theee  changes  in  group  relations  and  at- 
titudes are  Nation-wide.  Tliey  are  acceler- 
ating. They  promise  a  new  era  of  human 
freedom.  Justice,  tolerance,  and  reapect  for 
the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

And  Harold  L.  Ickea.  by  his  words,  his  ac- 
tions, and  his  steadfast  example  played  a 
major  role  In  helping  to  bring  this  about. 
His  goal  and  his  achievement  were  to  help 
build  a  better  America.  We  who  shared  his 
faith  and  hope  and  aspiration  have  there- 
fore mat  here  today  to  pay  him  heartfelt 
trlbuu. 

HAaoLB  L.  ICKBS  iflaicoeiAL  Scavicsa,  nca 
LnrcoLH  ifBstoauL.  Summt,  4  r.  at..  Aran. 
30.  1B63 

(Mlas  Marian  Anderson.  soloUt:  Secretary  of 
tha  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  chalr- 
) 


Xnvocatlon  ....  The  Reverend  Pred  E.  Retaslg 

Komm'  SUsser  Tbd Bach 

Ave  Maria Schubert 

Miss  Marian  Anderson 

Mamonal  Address Oscar  L.  Chapman 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Ooapel  Train Lawrence  Brown 

Be's  Got  the  Whole  World  in  His  Hands 

(from  the  collection  of  Marian  Kerby) .. 

. HamUton    Forrest 

The  Crucifixion John  Payne 

My   Soul'd   Been   Anchored   In   the  Lord 

(arranged  by  Plorenca  Price) 

Miss  Marian  Anderson 

Amerlea Miss  Anderson  and  audience 

Prans  Rupp.  accompanist 

Sponsoring  committee:  Vice  President  Al- 
ben  W.  Berkley:  Jiistice  Hugo  Black:  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas:  Justice  Robert  H.  Jack- 
son; Secretary  of  StaU  Dean  Acheeon:  Sec- 
ratary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman; 
OOT.  Adlal  B.  Stevenson:  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas;  Senator  Theodore  Green:  Senator 
Lister  Rill:  Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman:  Sen- 
ator Joeeph  C.  0*Mahoney;  Senator  Robert  A. 
Talt;  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey;  Represent- 
ative John  McCormack:  Judge  William  J. 
Campbell.  Judge  William  A.  Hastle:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Rooeevelt;  Prancls  Blddle:  Hetu^r  A. 
Morgenthau.  Jr.;  Miss  Prancea  Perkins; 
Prank  C.  Walker:  Henry  A.  Wallace:  Robert 
8.  Allen:  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche:  Mrs.  Mary  Mc- 
Leod  Bethune;  Mrs.  Olive  CUpper;  Wesley 
Clark;  Benjamin  V.  Cohen;  John  Collier; 
Thomas  O.  Corcoran;  Ralph  K.  Davies:  Mor- 
ris Ernst:  Dr.  Ruth  Oruber;  Dr.  Mordecal 
Johnson:  Robert  M.  LaPollette;  Walter  Upp- 
mann:  Drew  Pearson:  Mrs.  Ogden  Reld; 
Michael  W.  Siratis;  Walter  White:  Conrad 
Wlrth:  Joel  D.  Wolfsohn;  WlUiam  Zimmer- 
man. Jr. 


Mr.  TnuuB  Bows  Oat 


EXTENSION  OF  REACARKS 
or 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

or  KICKWAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  21.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a  very  high- 
minded  and  perceptive  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  current  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine America.  It  is  written  with  an  un- 
dersUnding.  an  obJecUvity,  and  a  sense 
of  fairness  which  in  my  judgment  will 


recommend  it  to  all  citizens  who  seek 
an  honest  appraisal  of  contemporary 
events. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Ml.  TamcAir  Bows  Our 

President  Trtmian's  unequivocal  statement 
of  March  29  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  to 
succeed  himself,  inserted  ih  longhand  Into 
his  Jefferson -Jackson  Day  onslaught  on  the 
Republicans    d'^serves  to  be  recorded: 

"I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
X  bave  served  my  country  long  and.  I  think. 
elBclentlr  and  honestly.  I  shall  not  accept 
a  renominatlon.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  q>and  another  4  years  In  the  White 
Bouse." 

Since  he  will  be  68  next  May  8  and  wlU 
enter  upon  his  eighth  year  as  President  on 
April  12.  the  finality  of  his  decision  can 
hardly  be  doubted. 

Mr.  Tniman's  record  as  President  up  to  his 
bowing  out  of  the  November  race  can  con- 
veniently be  reviewed  tinder  two  headings: 
foreign  and  domestic. 

When  he  was  catapulted  Into  the  White 
Bouse  on  April  12.  1946.  he  knew  very  little 
about  our  foreign  affairs.  He  quickly  ac- 
quired sufficient  knowledge  of  our  military 
campaigns  In  Europe  and  in  the  Par  Bast. 
Our  foreign  political  relations,  especially  with 
Rtissia.  proved  less  amenable  to  a  rapid  fill-in. 

Mr.  Truman  inherited  the  Yalta  commit- 
ments of  February  liM6.  To  theee  he  began 
applying  the  nile  he  had  foUowed  through- 
out his  political  career — that  of  keeping  one's 
pledged  word.  Since  Russia  had  already  vio- 
lated the  Yalta  accord,  our  one-sided  fidelity 
was  misplaced.  None  of  his  first  Secretaries 
of  State — Edward  Stettinlus.  James  F.  Byrnes 
(July  1945-January  1947),  or  George  C.  Mar- 
shall (January  1947^anuary  1940)— had 
enough  experience  to  supply  for  wbst  ths  new 
President  realised  were  his  own  inadequacies. 
This  was  obvious  at  Potsdam  in  July  1946. 
Be  knew  nothing  about  Russia  and  thought 
Stalin  was  another  Tom  Pendergast. 

As  early  as  March  1947,  however.  Mr.  Tru- 
man had  sized  up  the  Russian  problem.  He 
sxu-prised  everybody  concerned  when  he  an- 
nounced the  Truman  doctrine,  1.  e..  In  effect 
threatened  to  A-bomb  the  Russians  if  they 
moved  any  further  in  Europe.  They  haven't 
moved  a  foot  there  since.  Then  came  the 
Marshall  plan  and  NATO.  History  will  very 
likely  credit  President  Tniman  with  the  tre- 
mendous achievement  of  saving  Western 
Europe  from  conununism. 

In  the  Par  East  he  unleashed  the  A-bomb 
that  ended  the  war  with  Japan.  Following 
General  MacArthur's  advice,  he  kept  United 
States  occupation  of  Japan  free  of  Russian 
interference.  Whether  any  President  could 
have  prevented  the  collapse  of  China  is 
doubtful.  His  momentous  decision  to  inter- 
vene In  Korea  may  prove  to  have  been  the 
nK>ve  that  forestalled  world  war  m.  At 
least  Mr.  Truman  has  done  his  best  to  make 
the  U.  N.  serve  that  purpose.  His  point  4 
program,  If  really  followed  through,  may 
eventually  spell  peace  and  well-being  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Domestically  the  21 -point  postwar  welfare- 
state  program  he  presented  to  Congress  on 
September  6.  1946,  has  remained  his  plat- 
form. He  ran  on  It  In  1948  and  was  re- 
elected. Though  It  has  been  bitterly  crltl- 
cizedt  many  well-informed  Catholic  social 
scientists  approve  it  in  general  outline.  His 
devotion  to  civil  rights  has  been  continuous. 

In  administration  he  has  made  his  Cabinet 
serve  Its  purpose  perhaps  better  than  any 
President  In  our  history.  He  has  appointed 
career  men  to  Cabinet  and  diplomatic  poets. 
He  instituted  a  system  of  keeping  himself  In- 
formed which  even  his  critics  admit  Is  the 
best  any  President  ever  had.  He  has  put 
through  29,  better  than  60  percent,  of-  the 
reorganization  proposals  of  the  Hoover  Com- 


mission. Some  of  them,  such  as  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  armed  services,  amount  .to 
historic  Improvements  In  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment. 

His  weaknesses?  He  made  a  snious  mis- 
take at  the  beginning  in  acting  as  if  defla- 
tion rather  than  inflation  were  the  great 
danger  to  our  economy.  This  he  has  prac- 
tically admitted.  Whether,  In  the  face  of  a 
war-weary  coxmtry,  he  could  have  forestalled 
our  too  hasty  demobilization  is  doubtful. 
His  Impounding  of  8615,000,000  In  Air  Force 
funds  voted  by  Congress  in  1949  proved  % 
serious  error  when  the  Korean  crisis  arose. 
There  are,  natvirally.  lesser  mistakes. 

Though  deeply  antl-Communlst  and  per- 
sonally honest,  Mr.  Truman  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  outmaneuvered  by  political  op- 
ponents on  two  major  Issues:  Communista 
and  corrupt  officials  in  his  admlnistratkm. 
In  both  cases  his  assistants  seem  to  have 
proved  Inept,  but  he  has  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  them,  too. 

Finally,  no  President  has  exalted  the  place 
of  religion  in  a  democracy  the  way  President 
Trtmian  has.  nor  given  a  better  example  of 
church  attendance.  He  may  have  his  share 
of  the  faults  that  characterize  the  profession 
of  politics,  but  he  has  also  exemplified  many 
Tlrtuea.  not  least  among  them'  diligence  to 
duty,  not  always  found  In  public  officials. 
If  his  policies  preserve  the  peace,  history  will 
very  likely  hold  President  Harry  8.  Truman 
In  much  higher  esteem  than  his  contempo- 
rarlea — as  has  happened  time  and  again  la 
our  history. 


Tkc  AmericaB  Forui  of  tbe  Air 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  MXW  HAMFSHnS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBiS 
Monday.  April  21.  1952 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
press,  and  radio  of  tho  Nation  have  long 
been  a  medium  in  the  free  exchange  and 
distribution  of  news.  Now  we  have  added 
a  new  feature  in  television.  On  next 
Sunday  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air, 
headed  by  Ted  Oranik.  on  which  pro- 
gram most  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  appeared,  begins  its  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  operation.  The  program  is 
now  carried  on  both  radio  and  television. 
On  April  20  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
published  an  article  on  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air.  written  by  Gordon  Alli- 
son. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

TV:  PoLrnciAirs  on  Asobicak  Foamc 
(By  Gordon  Allison) 

American  Forum  of  the  Air  (NBC  radio  and 
TV,  Sundays  at  2:30  p.  m.),  oldest  of  all  the 
dlscTusion  programs,  will  begin  its  twenty- 
fifth  year  on  the  air  a  week  from  today. 

During  Its  24-year  existence,  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  Members  of  Congress  have  ap- 
peared on  the  program.  Two  of  the  pro- 
gram's guests  later  became  President  of  the 
United  States — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
was  Governor  of  New  York  at  the  time,  and 
Harry  S.  Truman,  then  a  Senator. 

While  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt  periodically 
called  for  and  received  transcripts  of  the 
program,  which  were  delivered  to  him  In 
leather-bound  volumes.    Once,  when  soma 
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rtlpped  up  vaO.  forgot  to  Include  on« 
tmuertpt,  Mr.  BooMvelt  sent  the  voluine 
tack  and  kept  the  Forum  staff  hopping  untU 
the  mining  copy  was  Inserted,  the  volum* 
f«k«UKl  mnd  rettimed  to  him.  "Amertcaa 
9ammk"  trmn^crlpU  also  tui^i  up  frequently 
in  ttoe  appeBdlx  ot  the  OoMOMEesxoMAi.  Rao> 


rmue  amaon  sotmoma  boaid 

American  Fonim  of  the  Air  has  been  uaed 
on  numerous  occasions  as  a  sounding  board 
of  puhllc  opinion.  The  meet  notable  oc- 
casion wfs  when  President  Roosevelt's  plan 
to  exchange  old  United  States  destroyers  for 
British  bases  was  first  aired  on  the  program. 
The  importance  that  politicians  attach  to 
the  program,  which  usually  originates  In 
Washington,  has  been  demonstrated  many 
ttm«i. 

Last  Tear  for  example.  Senator  Bmxa 
Bkisses,  Republican  of  New  Hampshire,  Sen- 
ate minority  leader,  was  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear on  the  Forum,  and  despite  a  severe 
respiratory  infection  and  a  temperature  of 
IC3  he  flew  to  Washington  from  his  home. 
rather  than  miss  the  opportunity.  More  re- 
cently Senator  Richakd  B.  Rttsstll,  Demo- 
crat of  Oeorgia,  a  Presidential  candidate, 
caxne  to  the  program  with  an  array  of  bot- 
tles from  which  he  kept  dosing  himself  for  a 
aerere  cold.  His  temperature  was  not  rec- 
orded. 

The  man  who  ha»  guided  American  Forum 
to  Its  present  position  of  prominence  is  Ted 
Oranflc,  an  affable,  gregarious  lawyer  who 
originated  the  program.  There  are  probably 
two  good  reaeons  for  hU  sviccess.  One  la 
that  no  matter  what  his  personal  opinions 
may  be  on  politics  and  other  issiies,  he  has 
alwajrs  maintained  a  completely  impartial 
atmosphere  on  the  program.  "In  this  job," 
he  says,  "jrou  have  to  be  a  polttleal  eunuch." 
In  consequence  of  this  attitude,  politicoa 
feel  they  get  a  fair  shake  on  "American 
Forum"  and  are  not  only  willinf  but  eager 
to  appear  on  it. 


The  other  reason  is  that  Mr.  Oranlk  Just 
plain  likes  to  hobnob  with  politicians.  More 
often  tlMui  not  he  takes  his  loivch  in  either 
the  Senate  be  the  Bouse  restaurant,  and  his 
46-foot  motor  yacht,  which  he  moon  in  the 
Potomac  a  good  part  of  the  year,  is  a  gather- 
ing place  for  rarioiis  Goremment  luminaries 
wko  drop  In  on  their  way  home  from  the 
oOoe  for  a  Kpot  «iid  some  talk. 

Mr.  Oranlk  hlnuetf  is  one  of  the  telephone 
company's  better  customers.  He  runs  up 
bills  of  $2,600  to  $3.(ro  a  numth.  and  once 
during  an  illness  when  he  dldnt  make  any 
long-distance  phone  calls  for  a  few  days  the 
telephone  company  had  an  executive  Invea- 
ttgate  to  find  out  what  was  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Oranlk.  who  Is  balding,  slight,  and 
4t,  is  a  Mew  Yorker  who  was  graduated  tram. 
City  CXiUcge  and  was  secretary  to  the  late 
Lee-Adam  Otmbel.  then  vice  president  of 
Oimbel  Bros.,  while  studying  law  at  night 
at  St.  John's  University.  In  1038  he  per- 
faculty  members  to  start  a  radio  pro- 
<ni  WOB8  called  Law  for  the  Layman, 
of  which  he  became  moderator. 


The  show  was  such  a  socceaa  that  it  was 
taken  on  by  WOB.  tout  the  nature  of  the 
program  changed  soon  afterward.  Mr. 
Granlk  invited  Representative  Emakoxx, 
CXLLK  to  dlscuas  the  legal  aspects  of  pro- 
hlhltion.  The  late  Mrs.  Ella  Boole,  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  bearing  of  Mr.  Cn.i.ra's  proposed  dis- 
euaalon,  demanded  air  time  to  put  forth 
teaafierance  views.  Mr.  Oranlk  got  them  to- 
gether on  one  program  and  the  resulting 
free-for-ali  made  newspaper  front  pages. 
Mr.  Oranlk  was  In  buslnen  as  a  forum 
moderator. 

In  ita  present  format  American  Forum  is 
a  fairly  ample  procedure.    Two  debaters  de- 


liver brief  statements.  Then  follow*  a  period 
ot  give-and-take.  Next  the  audleooe  aska 
questions. 

There  have  been  ocoaalona  when  the  give 
and  take  has  gotten  pretty  strenuous.  Mr. 
Oranlk  once  had  to  prevent  Hugh  Johnson 
from  whacking  Claude  Pepper  on  the  head 
with  a  mike.  Be  had  to  calm  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Sherman  Mlnton.  of  Indiana,  then  a 
Senator,  when  he  hoisted  Bepresentativ 
CUkMK  £.  Homf  AN,  of  Michigan,  off  the  floor 
and  was  about  to  hurl  him  into  the  audlanca. 
Public  response  to  forum  debates  is  ooasld- 
erahle.  One  program  alone  brought  18,000 
letters. 

AXTTBORITT  OM  OBATOBT 

Naturally  In  34  years  of  being  a  forum 
nKxlerator  Mr.  Oranlk  has  beard  a  good  deal 
of  oratory.  James  F.  Byrnes,  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  is  "smooth  as  silk"  in  Mr. 
Oranlk  s  book.  Dean  Acheson  "sets  them  up 
and  then  piilla  the  rug  out  from  under 
them."  President  Truman  la  "a  good  de- 
tater— speaks  right  at  the  level  of  the  in- 
dividual." 

"And."  he  adds,  "know  who's  tmntaff  out 
to  be  dynamite  at  the  mike?  Boa  Tart.  Haa 
a  lot  of  pimch." 

Not  aU  of  Mr.  Oranlkli  time  has  been  spent 
on  Amertoan  Porum.  In  addition  to  hU  law 
practice  in  New  Toric  and  Washington,  he  has 
been  assistant  dlfttrlct  attorney  of  New  York 
Oounty.  uounsel  for  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority,  dvUlan  aide  to  M^.  0«n. 
Lewis  Hersbey,  draft  bead;  special  adviser  to 
DonsUd  Nelson  on  the  War  Production  Board; 
and  relief  consultant  to  the  Belgian  Oov- 
emment. 

Lately  Mr.  Oranlk  has  been  giving  a  lot  of 
time  to  Youth  Wants  To  Know  (NBC-TT  Sat- 
urdays,  5:J0  p.  m.),  a  sort  of  juvenile  edition 
of  Anmican  Mirxim.  Be  got  the  program  go- 
ing because  bla  l*-year-old  son,  BUI  Oranlk, 
chief  filter  of  water  carafes  and  custodian  of 
his  father's  gavel,  was  "always  aaklag  ^pMS- 
tlons"  on  national  tasues.  NBC  i^eed  with 
M^.  Oranlk  that  Uds  shoxild  have  their  own 
forum,  aiKl  so  Youth  Wants  To  Know  was 
launched. 


TktStUi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANGS  GREEN 

or  aaoBK  xauutB 
IN  THE  SENATC  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  21.  1952 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  17.  It  is 
a  very  significant  editorial.  In  that  a 
great  metropoUtan  newspaper  which  has 
hitherto  opposed  the  bulkUcs  of  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  now  admits  that  under 
present  conditions  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricota. 
as  follows: 

Thx  St.  La 


PaoPosatiS 

The  power  and  seaway  projects  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  have  taken  on  a  new  color 
with  the  ttnn"""^^*^'"*"  *■  that  they  can,  and 
indeed  may.  go  forward  without  being  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  That  a  matter  which 
has  been  so  continuously  and  so  heatedly 
debated  for  a  generation,  and  Is  even  now 
a  controversial  issue  before  the  Senate, 
should  be  thus  disposed  of  la  dlsooncerting 
and  rather  bewildering.  It  can  be  argued 
that  there  was  Uttle  hope  of  Its  being  dealt 


with  at  all  In  any  other  way:  for  the  pleas 
at  every  President  since  the  First  World  War 
have  been  oonsistently  disregarded,  and  the 
lateat  aMSBW*  Is  tied  up  in  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  under  a  chairman. 
Tom  ComtaixT,  of  Texas,  who  Is  strongly 
opposed  to  It.  Nevertheless  It  goss  against 
democratlo  principles  to  see  an  nndsrtaklag 
that  profoundly  affects  the  futiire  of  the 
country  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Ooagresa. 

To  effectuate  this  bypass  the 
has  had  to  make  two  major  oonoesslons. 
has  had  to  retreat  from  his  long-btfd 
tention  that  the  power  aspects  of  the  sntsr- 
I>rlse  should  be  developed  and  managed  by 
a  Federal  btireaucraey.  And  he  has  had  to 
become  resigned  to  seeing  the  waterway  go 
forward  as  a  Canadian  project,  with  Oaaada 
collecting  the  tolls  and  exerting  entire  con- 
trol when  it  la  completed. 

lbs  flnt  eopcssrton  Is.  la  oar  view,  a  (Oear 
gain.  There  has  been  no  valid  reason  why 
the  power  developments  on  this  side  of  the 
river  should  not  be  under  the  control  of 
New  York  State.  For  21  years  the  New  York 
Power  Authority  has  sought  i>ermlsslon  to 
begin  construction;  its  most  recent  report 
repeats  the  sad  annual  duty  of  announcing 
that  the  State's  program  hM  been  blocked 
in  Washington.  Under  th4  scheme  Which 
haa  now  been  devised,  the  New  York  Power 
Authority  would  be  expected  to  apply  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  license  to 
build  and  operate  the  new  facilities.  Thsrs 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  this  Ums  the  request 
would  not  be  denied. 

Of  far  more  dubious  benefit  is  the  accept- 
ance of  Canada's  determination  to  build  tbs 
seaway  alone.  Powerful  Interests  and  major 
regions  within  the  United  SUtes  have  been 
opposed  to  the  seaway;  and  the  cause  of  that 
oppoaltlon  will  not  be  removed  merely  by 
having  the  United  States  relieved  of  the 
construction  costs.  Moreover  those  who 
have  fawired  It  as  a  joint  development  at 
the  two  great  nations  may  mil  feel  different- 
ly when  it  la  built  and  controlled  without 
any  say  of  ours,  and  when  the  tolls  go  Into 
the  Ctoiadlan  treasury. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Is  a  common  border,  and 
by  every  concept  of  stateamanshlp.  nstgh- 
borllness  and  International  relationships  It 
ought  to  be  developed  as  a  common  respon- 
sibility. The  door  is  left  open  for  American 
partlclpaUon,  and  It  U  still  poaslble  fcr  Oon- 
greses  to  approve  positive  action.  This  new»> 
paper  has  opposed  the  undertaking  at  a 
major  public  works  project  in  a  period  of  fuU 
employment  and  high  defense  spending:  but 
Canada's  resolve  to  go  ahead  inunedlately 
has  changed  the  slttution.  The  President's 
position,  moreover,  is  a  retrsat  from  his  all- 
or-nothing  stand  on  the  power  issue.  To 
share  in  the  seaway  while  reserving  power 
development  to  New  York  Stats  aeuxxM  In  tbs 
circumstances  as  near  a  right  solution  as 
could  be  hoped  for. 


Amendiig  Railroad  UaeaiplojiDeBt 
lasaraace  Act 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thurtdav.  AprU  10.  19S2 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  oo 
April  7,  1952,  there  was  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  House  my  bill.  H.  R.  65J5.  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  by  Increasing  the  beneflta. 
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A  new  table  is  made  a  part  of  the  bill 
and  provides  for  10  daily  benefit  rates, 
begiiming  with  $3  and  increasing  by  50- 
cent  gradations  to  a  marlmum  of  $7.50 
a  day.  The  law  now  in  effect  provides 
9  daily  benefit  rates,  the  lowest  being 
$1.75  and  the  highest  $5. 

The  percentage  increases  in  the  dally 
benefit  rates  provided  by  the  bill  range 
from  SO  to  60  percent,  depending  on  the 
emplosree's  base-srear  earnings.  The 
average  pajrment  per  week  of  unemploy- 
ment because  of  lack  of  work  in  the  bene- 
fit year  ended  June  30.  1951.  was  $17.38. 
or  only  a  few  cents  more  than  in  the  first 
year  after  the  adoption  of  the  1946 
amendments,  under  which  the  average 
per  week  was  $17.30.  The  average  pay- 
ment for  unemployment  on  account  of 
sickness  was  $22.02  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1951.  With  the  same  average 
benefit  payment,  the  unemployed  rail- 
road worker  must  today  meet  living  costs 
which,  according  to  the  Consumers'  Price 
Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
have  increased  36  percent  from  1946 
through  Dec«nber  1951. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1946,  bene- 
fits per  week  of  unemployment  were  30 
percent  of  the  average  weekly  earnings. 
In  the  year  ended  June  30.  1951,  these 
unemployment  benefits  were  only  a  Uttle 
more  than  22  percent  of  weekly  earnings. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
benefits  payable  under  the  preseht  Rail- 
road Unemplosrment  Insurance  Act.  con- 
stitute a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
regular  wages  of  railroad  employees 
than  they  did  in  1946.  They  do  not  meet 
the  needs  of  these  employees  as  fully 
during  the  periods  of  unemployment  and 
sickness  as  they  were  met  in  1946. 

We  should  at  least  restore  the  ratio  of 
earnings  to  what  the  ratio  was  in  1946. 
The  Increase  In  benefits  proposed  by  my 
bill  would  do  very  little  more  than  re- 
store the  ratio  prevaiUng  in  1946. 

This  bill.  H.  R.  6525.  Introduced  by 
me,  was  as  already  suted.  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  House,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  chair- 
man. That  report  was  made  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  I  feel  sure  that  it  will 
receive  the  votes  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  The  adop- 
tion of  these  amendments  to  the  Rail- 
road Unemplojrment  Insurance  Act  at 
this  time,  in  addition  to  the  passage 
last  summer  of  the  Grosser  bill  amending 
the  railroad  retirement  law,  will  do 
much  to  restore  the  benefits  provided  for 
railroad  workers,  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insiirance  Act,  but  which  have 
been  greatly  harmed  by  the  unfortunate 
inflation  which  has  prevailed  for  some 
time. 

coimaxTnoirs  foa  sabjioab  vwnfPLOTiiSMT 
iHsinuif  ca  ACT  ssmrrrs 

The  unemployment  and  sickness  pro- 
grams are  supported  by  contributions 
collected  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  from  employers  alone.  The  con- 
tribution rate,  provided  for  In  section  8 
of  the  present  Railroad  Unemployment 
luurance  Act.  is  based  on  a  sliding  scale, 
and  is  fixed  for  each  calendar  year  In 
accordance  with  the  balance  in  the  rail- 


road unemployment  Insurance  account* 

according  to  the  following  schedule: 

If  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  raU- 
road  unemployment 

Insurance  account  The  rate  with  re« 
as  of  the  close  of  spect  to  compen- 
buslness  on  Sept.  30  sation  paid  during 
of  any  year,  as  de-  the  next  succeed- 
termlned  by  the  ing  calendar  year 
Board,  Is —  shall  be— 

S460,000,000  or  more %  percent 

M00,000,000    or    mors    1  percent 
but  less  than  H60.- 
000,000. 

$350,000,000    or    more    IV^  percent 
but  less  than  HOO,- 
000.000. 

$390,000,000    or    more    2  percent 

but  less  than  $380,- 

000.000. 
$250,000,000    or    mors    3^  percent 

but  less  than  $300.- 

000,000. 
Leas  than  $250,000,000.    3  percent 

BALAKCB   m   mnatFLOTMBirr   nrsuBAHOi 
Aocotnrr 

As  of  June  30.  1951,  the  balance  In  the 
unemployment  insurance  account  was 
$765,833,000.  This  amount  in  reserve  is 
equivalent  to  about  5^  years  of  benefit 
pasrments  at  the  expenditure  rate  in  the 
fiscal  year  1949-50,  and  to  over  14  years 
of  benefit  payments  at  the  expenditure 
rate  in  the  fiscal  year  1950-51. 
COST  or  snx 

The  changes  in  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  proposed  in  my 
bill  would  not  require  any  change  in  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act  relating 
to  contributions  from  employers.  Actu- 
ally, it  seems  likely  that  for  some  years 
contributions  would  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent m<"iT"unn  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent. However.  If  that  minimum  rate 
should  eventually  prove  InsufBcient,  the 
contribution  rate  would  rise  automati- 
cally, and  the  present  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8  would  permit  it  to  rise  to  a  level 
sufficient  to  provide  all  f  tmds  which  could 
be  needed  under  any  reasonably  foresee- 
able circumstances. 

In  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  existing 
benefit  payments  and  the  favorable  con- 
dition of  the  unemployment  insurance 
account,  it  is  manifestly  Just  and  reason- 
able that  unemplojrment  beneflta  be  in- 
creased. The  increases  proposed  by  my 
bill.  H.  R.  6525.  are  proper  and  they  can 
be  paid  without  change  in  the  financing 
provisions  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act. 

This  bill  was  supported  wholehearted- 
ly and  very  effectively  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association.  The  bill 
received  and  now  has  the  earnest  and 
active  support  of  every  railway  labor 
organization  in  the  United  States,  both 
those  which  are  members  of  the  associa- 
tion and  those  not  in  the  association. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  and  to  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  will  be  of  substantial  help 
to  the  railroad  workers  of  the  country. 
I  appreciate  of  course,  the  gratitude  and 
praise  expressed  to  me  by  many  of  my 
good  railroad  friends  because  of  my 
humble  efforts  to  assure  success. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  these  meas- 
ures ameliorate  the  effects  of  economic 


injustice  instead  of  completely  remedy- 
ing the  same.  The  establishment  of  eco- 
nomic Justice  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
enable  men  to  make  their  own  private 
arrangements  for  retirement  with  far 
more  abundant  fimds  to  supply  the  rea> 
sonable  comforts  of  life. 

The  understanding  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  and  their  adop- 
tion as  law,  would  soon  establish  eco- 
nomic Justice.  The  adjustment  of  men's 
conduct  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
life  would  then  be  certain,  and  there 
would  ere  long  the  the  grand  rule  of 
right  and  resulting  happiness. 

Let  us  consider  these  principles  briefly. 

THB   WAT   m  WHICH   WXALTB   IS  FSOimCBn 

The  three  factors  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  goods  are  labor,  capital, 
and  what  may  be  called  natural  resources 
or  land.  To  make  sure  by  law  that  each 
of  these  factors  receives  its  just  share 
in  what  may  be  produced  by  the  united 
action  of  the  three  factors,  should  be  the 
main  purpose  of  true  statesmanship. 

Every  material  thing  which  people  use 
or  consiune  must  be  taken  from  the 
earth.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
fair  share  of  each  of  the  three  factors, 
we  must  ascertain  first  of  all.  what  are 
men's  rights  as  to  what  are  called  natural 
resources  or  the  earth. 

The  rightful  ownership  of  anjrthlng 
whatsoever  can  exist  only  because  the 
person  claiming  such  ownership  is  the 
creator  of  what  he  claims  to  own  or  has 
bought  it  from  someone  who  created  it 
or  rightfully  derived  title  from  one  who 
did  create  it. 

In  support  of  what  has  Just  been 
stated,  there  is  here  quoted  from  the 
scholarly  work  of  P.  K  Dove,  entitled 
"The  Theory  of  Human  Progression"  at 
page  307,  the  following:  "No  truth  can 
be  more  absolutely  certain  as  an  intui- 
tive proposition  of  the  reason,  than  that 
an  object  is  the  property  of  its  creator"; 
and  we  maintain  that  creaticm  is  the 
only  means  by  which  an  individual  right 
to  property  can  be  generated.  Conse- 
quently, as  no  Individual  and  no  gen- 
eration is  the  creator  of  Che  substantive 
earth,  it  belongs  equally  to  all  the  exist- 
ing inhabitants.  That  is,  no  individual 
has  a  special  claim  to  more  than  another. 

TBI  owe  PO 


moDUCXD  ALI. 

One  Power  only  gave  existence  to  the 
earth's  population.  That  Power  which 
produced  the  earth's  inhabitants  created 
also  the  earth.  No  human  being  created 
or  could  ever  create  the  least  particle  of 
the  earth.  We  must  realize,  too,  that 
the  one  omnipotent,  benign,  and  omni- 
present Power  must  be  kinder  and  more 
Just  to  the  earth's  inhabitants  than  is  a 
human  father  to  his  child.  If.  then,  the 
Creator  is  the  parent  of  the  earth's  be- 
ings, it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
Father  would  be  unjust  to  His  creatures. 
No;  on  the  contrary.  His  creatures  have 
equal  rights  in  the  bounty  which  He  has 
supplied. 

VO  POSON  CAH  UGHTTULLT  OW|r  THE  SASTR 

No  person  could  rightfully  be  given  the 
absolute  ownership  of  the  earth,  or  even 
a  part  of  it.  The  earth,  the  land,  is  the 
common  heritage  of  all  men  and  must  be 
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enjoyed  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  to  all 
and  special  privilege  to  iione. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  truth,  we 
shall  assume  that  we  are  at  the  beginning 
of  history.  Whether  the  first  man  on 
earth  be  named  Adam  or  John  would  not 
be  important,  but  one  thing  would  be 
certain,  whatever  might  be  his  name,  he 
would  endeavor  to  satisfy  his  desires  with 
as  little  elfort  as  necessary.  Conse- 
quently, he  would  select  for  utilization 
that  part  of  the  earth  which  would  pro- 
duce the  most  commodities  by  the  appli- 
cation  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor.  He 
would  choose,  of  course,  the  most  pro- 
ductive part  of  the  earth  because  his 
labor  would  bring  him  more  from  that 
part  of  the  earth  than  from  any  other 
part  ot  equal  area. 

This  first  man's  right  of  omiiership  Is, 
however,  almost  immediately  disputed  by 
a  suppositional  second  man  who  de- 
mands possession  of  the  same  land. 

Our  first  man,  of  course,  refuses  to 
surrender  possession  of  the  land.  He 
states  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  land. 
The  other  man  impatiently  asks  the 
first  man  how  he  claims  to  be  the  owner. 
Man  No.  1  then  answers:  "It  is  mine 
because  I  saw  it  first."  The  second  man 
then  a^:  "Merely  because  the  rays  of 
light  rraected  from  this  tract  of  land  met 
yoiir  eyes  before  they  met  my  eyes,  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  said  occurrence, 
gives  you  the  exclusive  right  and  title  to 
the  best  of  all  land?"  Man  No.  1  then 
answers:  "Well,  I  must  admit  that  the 
reason  I  gave  is  not  logical  but,  at  any 
rate.  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  land 
as  do  you."  The  second  man  does  not 
dispute  this  last  statement.  Tbey  there- 
fore agree  that  whatever  commodity 
value  may  be  produced  from  parcel  of 
land  No.  1  more  than  what  Is  pro- 
duced from  an  equal  area  of  the  second 
best  tract  of  land,  by  the  same  amount 
Of  labor,  would  certainly  be  due  to  In- 
herent advantage  in  the  first  tract  of 
land,  such  as  its  chemical  composition, 
the  location  of  tract  No.  1,  or  some  other 
factor. 

THB  ttmCtfLM  OV  A  XmT  VSCtSIOH 

The  first  tract  of  land  because  of  Its 
location  or  because  of  some  other  one  or 
more  superior  qualifications,  will  produce 
more  things  of  value  than  any  other  land 
of  equal  slxe,  as  a  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  labor. 

Stated  in  the  language  of  political 
eeoDomy  the  amotmt  produced  by  a  su- 
perior tract  of  land  in  excess  of  what  the 
same  amount  of  labor  would  produce 
from  the  least  productive  land  appro- 
priated or  in  use  constitutes  "economic 
rent." 

We  have  discussed  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  two  parcels  of  land. 
The  same  principles,  however,  would  be 
effective  whether  we  consider  2  tracts  or 
2,000,000,000  tracts  of  land.  The  eco- 
nomic rent  of  all  land  belongs  in  com- 
mon to  an  the  people  because  no  indi- 
vidual creates  the  superior  productive 
power  In  the  natural  resources,  or  land 
In  question..  The  superior  productive 
power  is  due  entirely  to  inherent  advan- 
tagee  originally  in  the  natural  resources 
at  htnd.  or  site.  and.  therefore,  does  not 
Justly  belong  to  any  individual. 

True  economic  rent  would  abundantly 
supply  the  cost  ot  all  aoveminent  and 


wotild.  therefore,  free  the  products  of 
commerce  and  lab(»-  from  the  penalties 
assessed  against  them  in  the  name  of 
taxes.  The  most  important  advantage, 
however,  from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomic Justice  and  the  consequent  free- 
dom of  man.  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
collection  of  this  rent  from  the  possessor 
of  the  ground  of  whatever  kind  would 
prevent  them  from  holding  out  of  use  or 
vising  inefficiently  the  natural  resources 
or  land  under  their  control.  Men  could 
not  pay  the  economic  rent  of  the  land 
unless  they  made  good  use  of  the  ground 
in  their  possession.  When  they  do 
make  such  good  use  of  it,  then  they  must 
have  the  help  of  labor  to  make  such  use 
of  it  and  in  this  way  labor  would  be  freed 
from  the  awful  dread  of  unemplojrment, 
want,  and  the  fear  of  want.  When  all  of 
land  is  properly  used,  jobs  would  be 
looking  for  workers  rather  than  workers 
looking  for  Jobs  and  when  this  Ideal  con- 
dition prevails  we  will  then  be  able  to 
see  that  the  ideal  benefits  of  economic 
Justice  prevail,  and  that  means  that  nat- 
ural resources,  labor,  and  capital  will 
each  get  their  fair  share  of  what  the 
three  operating  together  produce. 

There  would  be  no  unemployment  and 
no  strikes  under  this  arrangement  of  af- 
fairs. When  workers  are  always  sure  of 
employment,  when  they  desire  to  be  em- 
ployed, then  nobody  can  compel  them  to 
accept  insufficient,  unfair  compensation, 
for  if  anyone  should  try  to  compensate 
them  inadequately  the  worker  would  go 
along  to  the  next  employer  and  secui*e  a 
Job  with  fair  wages.  Under  such  Ideal 
conditions,  the  people  would  be  able  to 
engage  their  minds  in  the  realm  of 
higher  ideals.  In  short,  it  would  remove 
the  feeling  that  It  Is  necessary  to  do 
wrong  in  order  to  exist.  Mankind  would 
then  do  right  because  of  the  Joy  ex- 
perienced in  doing  right  Finally,  the 
plan  here  briefly  outlined  would  assure 
the  much-desired  economic  Justice  with- 
out the  necessity  of  making  human 
beings  officials  with  arbitrary  powers  to 
direct  the  action  of  all  other  men. 

It  is  the  complete  answer  to  totalitari- 
anism. 


VeCerans  Waal  Congresfioaal  Scssioai 
Televised,  PoU  Sbows 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  TCBK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXFRESSNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  ApHl  1,  1952 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  a  recent 
survey  by  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  n — AMYFTS— among  their 
membership  reveals  that  79  percent  are 
in  favor  of  televising  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress on  either  a  selective  or  general 
basis.  Appended  Is  an  article  from  the 
April  1952  issue  of  the  National  AMVET. 
the  official  publication  of  the  organiza- 
tion, detailing  the  results  of  the  poll : 

Put  Con obiss  am  TV  Scbbm.  AMVTTB 
Dagji—  iM  Smvrr 

Wasbomctoi*. — It  would  be  beneficial  to 
tbe  Amerlciin  people  to  bsve  seaslons  of  Con- 


gT«M  talevlfled  on  either  s  oleetlfe  or  geDsreS 
basis,  many  memben  of  AMVKTB  believe. 

Tbey  expressed  tbelr  oTerwhelmlnc  eentl- 
nuent  In  favor  of  permitting  natlon-wld* 
video  casts  in  an  opinion  poll  eooducted  by 
the  National  AlCVIT,  oOleiAl  monthly  palH 
llcatUm  of  *h»  only  World  War  n  veterans' 
<»^anlBatlon  chartered  by  Onncreas, 

A  good  cross  section  of  oplnkm  was  rt- 
eetved  In  the  voting.  Dwlgbt  L.  OUw,  editor, 
reported.  He  said  ballots  were  sent  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  representing  the 
opinions  of  several  hundred  members. 

Of  the  total  nxmiber  of  ballots,  79  percent 
voted  outright  In  favor  of  televlslnc  the 
activitlM  of  the  United  SUtes  8enat«  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  vaU  as  oooa- 
mlttee  meetings  when  necessary.  Fifteen 
percent  voted  sgalnst  the  proposal  and  • 
percent  had  no  opinion. 

Participants  were  invited  to  elaborate  on 
their  opinions  In  accompanying  letters,  and 
Oliver  reported  that  It  seemed  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  bo  -nany  of  the  ''yes"  voters 
all  had  the  same  Idea.  Tbey  wanted  to  be 
sxire  TTnde  Sam  wouldn't  have  to  foot  tba 
bill  for  any  oongresslonal  televtakm. 

National  Commander  John  U  Smith 
termed  this  as  further  evidence  that  the  fact 
American  people  are  becoming  more  and 
more  consclotis  of  the  high  cost  of  govern- 
ment, especially  as  reflected  In  higher  Uxes. 

Others  who  sent  written  comments  stated 
that  tbey  believed  TV  from 
be  edvcatloaal. 


'HrkcreUw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THTE 

or  nuiwuTa 
IN  THE  SXNATK  OP  THS  UNl'HU  8TA' 

Monday.  April  21.  1952 

Mr.  THTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou  an  editorial 
entitled  "Where  Law  Ends — "  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post.  Satur- 
day, April  19,  1952.  This  editorial  is 
very  pertinent  to  the  question  of  the 
seizure  of  the  steel  industry,  which  has 
been  discussed  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

Mot  since  the  law-degrading  days  of  the 
ClvU  War  has  any  Presldeat  tried  to  sweep 
as  mnch  power  into  his  grasp  as  did  Presi- 
dent TTumsn  st  his  press  conference  oo 
Thursday.  In  rsply  to  a  visiting  editor's 
question  »»  to  whether  be  could  seise  news- 
papers and  radio  sUtlons.  as  he  bad  seised 
the  steel  mills,  Mr.  Truman  replied  affirma- 
tively, saying  that  urdcr  similar  circum- 
stances the  President  bss  to  act  for  what- 
ever Is  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  country. 
The  Inference  that  he  could  take  over  the 
press  and  similarly  suspend  other  civil  lib- 
erties seems  to  un  unmistakable.  What  be 
appears  to  be  saying  is  that  In  time  of  emer- 
gency the  Prertdent  Is  the  whole  Oovvmment. 
which  would  bring  It  squarely  within  the 
founding  fathers'  deilnltlon  of  tyranny. 

The  power  to  do  whatever  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  U.  of  course,  a  legis- 
lative power.  The  Constitution  sjieclflcally 
assigns  that  power  to  Congress,  TTimMnj  no 
distinctions  between  times  of  emergency  and 
other  times.  Even  Congress  is  limited  in 
what  it  may  do  for  the  best  interasti  at  ths 

coxintry;  for  example.  It  may  not  eclipse  the 
BUI  of  RlghU.  even  in  wartime.     Mot  only 
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does  ths  President  asMrt  that  b«  can  grab 
the  legislative  authority  during  an  emergen- 
cy declared  by  himself:  if  his  statenosnt  to 
the  editors  naeans  anything  at  all.  It  mssns 
thst  hs  considers  his  exercise  of  legislative 
power  to  be  unaffected  by  the  restraints  un- 
der which  Ccmgreas  must  act. 

A  similar  theory  was  evolved  during  the 
ClvU  War  to  Justify  Lincoln's  -extralegal  acts. 
but  the  Nation  was  then  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution,  and  armed  conflict  was  almost 
at  the  White  House  doorstep.  Nothing  that 
happened  In  thfit  crisis  Is  a  sound  precedent 
for  s  Presldentlia  grab  of  power  to  deal  with 
a  current  labor  dispute. 

Soon  after  tht  war.  nuireovar.  the  Suprems 
Court  slapped  down  the  outrageous  doctrine 
of  a  Presldentlsl  dictatorship  In  wartime. 

In  the  famoiL>  Ullllgan  case  it  said: 

-Oougieas  has  lbs  power  not  only  to  ralss 
and  support  and  govern  armies  but  to  de- 
clare war.  It  has.  therefore,  the  power  to 
provide  by  law  for  carrying  on  war.  This 
power  neceasarUy  extends  to  all  legislation 
essential  to  ths  |>rasecutlon  of  war  with  vigor 
and  suoceaa,  except  such  as  interferes  with 
the  command  of  the  forces  and  conduct  of 
*  *  *  The  power  to  make  the 
laws  Is  in  Congress:  the  power  to 
lU  In  the  President  •  •  •  neither 
•■■  ths  President,  In  war  mors  than  in  peace, 
intrude    upon    proper    authority    of    Con- 


The  Presidential  supremacy  doctrlns  was 
similarly  repudiated  in  Congress.  Senstor 
Charles  Sumner  declared  that  "a  pretension 
•n  Irrational  and  unconstitutional,  so  absurd 
and  tyrannical,  is  not  entitled  to  respect. " 
Aooeptance  of  thst  doctrine,  he  warned. 
**would  degrade  our  proud  constitutional  Re- 
public. T7bere  each  department  has  its  ap- 
pointed place,  to  one  of  thoee  short-lived, 
vulgar  despotisnu  sppearing  occasionally  aa 
a  warning  to  mankind."  The  support  of  law- 
lees  action  by  dicutorlal  doctrine  cannot  be 
excused  biecause  Mr.  Truman  wUI  be  leaving 
oOce  next  January.  As  William  Pitt  said, 
in  words  thst  are  chiseled  into  the  facade 
Of  the  Department  of  Justice  Building. 
**Wb«rs  law  ends,  tyranny  bsglns."  And 
tyranny.  In  either  theory  or  practice.  Is  not 
made  tolerable  by  hope  that  It  may  be 
temporary. 


Proposed  Bureaa  ef  Crime  Preveotioa 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


IN  THS  SKNATB  OF  THS  UNTTSD  8TATIS 

Tuesday.  April  22. 1952 

Mt.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  Repre- 
sentative VicTOS  L.  Antuso.  of  New  York 
City,  recently  addressed  the  Junior 
League  of  the  Italian  Board  of  Guard- 
ians in  support  of  a  proposal  he  has  made 
for  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Crime 
Prevention.  Congressman  Antuso 
makes  some  very  Interesting  and  Incisive 
remarks  about  the  subject  of  crime  and 
its  causes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech,  which  was  delivered  in  New  York 
April  7.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RscoRB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First  of  all.  I  wish  to  congratulate  your 
president.  Miss  Oeraldlne  D.  Santangelo.  for 
the  splendid  Job  she  has  done  in  elevating 


the  status  of  the  Junior  League  of  ths  Ital- 
Ian  Board  of  Guardians,  and  all  of  you  mem- 
bers for  your  cooperation  In  aiding  ths  work 
of  the  Italian  Board  of  Otaardlana. 

As  you  know.  It  was  my  happy  privilege 
to  orfsnlae  the  Italian  Board  of  Guardians 
In  19S6.  with  the  aid  of  many  of  our  good 
dtlaens.  some  of  whom  are  still  serving  on 
the  board  of  directors. 

At  that  time,  as  an  «etlve  practitioner  of 
the  law.  I  was  appalled  at  the  number  of 
cases  In  our  juvenile  courts  where  the  names 
ended  In  a  vowti.  These  would  be  the  des- 
perate criminals  of  tomorrow  unless  some- 
thing was  done  st  the  beginning  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  of  their  delinquency.  To  do 
thst  we  hsd  to  have  trained  social  workers 
who  understand  the  language  to  go  into  the 
homes  of  the  boys  snd  girls  charged  with 
delinquency  and  minor  crimes. 

It  was  my  feeling  at  the  time  and  still 
Is  that  crime  Is  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar race  or  nationality:  that  It  is  a  social 
disease  due  to  many  causes,  such  as  poverty, 
bad  housing,  poor  environment,  Isck  of  fam- 
ily unity  and  discipline,  neglect  of  the  par- 
ents, estrangement  between  the  parenta. 
emotional  dlstiirbanoes,  and  rellgloiu  con. 
fltcts. 

Other  rsclal  groups  had  long  before  rec  og- 
nlze<:  the  problem.  For  example,  the  Jt.-w- 
Ish  Board  of  Guardians,  which  gave  to  me 
tremendous  aid  toward  the  formation  of  the 
Italian  Board  of  Guardians,  had  been  pre- 
viously organized  for  the  purpose  of  curb- 
ing Juvenile  delinquency  and  preventing 
crime  among  youths  of  the  Jevrlsh  faith, 
and  in  tbls  respect  It  has  done  a  great  Job 
In  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  want  to  ssy  right  here  and  now  that 
under  the  Inspired  leadership  of  Justice 
Hsnry  L.  Dghetta,  the  Italian  Board  of 
Guardians  has  made  Its  mark  in  the  fleld 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  number  of  cases  sppearing  in  our 
JuvenUe  courts.  Because  of  this  work,  boys 
and  girls  of  Italian  extraction  will  be  bet- 
ter dtlaens  of  tomorrow. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Italian 
Board  of  Guardians,  Hon.  HxasxaT  H.  Lbh- 
ICAN  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  Hon.  Florello  H.  LaOuardla  was  mayor 
Of  the  city  of  New  York.  Both  of  these  two 
great  Americans  contributed  materially  to 
the  formation  of  our  agency. 

On  AprU  5.  1951.  3  months  after  I  had 
been  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
House  Resolution  178.  to  create  a  fact-find- 
ing committee,  without  regard  to  politics, 
to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  causes  of 
crimes  against  the  United  Ctates  and  of 
other  crimes  affecting  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  morals,  and  of  methods  of  pre- 
venting such  crimes.  I  said  then  in  a  speech 
before  the  Hotise.  which  is  worthwhile  re- 
peating now,  that  society  is  to  blame  for 
the  large  crime  rate,  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  neglected  the  prob- 
lem from  a  preventative  standpoint.  The 
most  Important  question  today  affecting 
mankind  and  our  country  In  particular  is 
why  do  we  have  criminals?  What  is  wrong 
with  our  schools,  the  neighborhoods  in  which 
we  live,  our  associations  and  society  in  gen- 
eral' 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  fight  crime 
by  means  of  prosecuting  staffs,  police  forces, 
and  penal  Institutions.  But  what  are  we 
doing  to  try  to  prevent  crime  and  ctu-b  Ju- 
venile delinquency  t  The  only  investigation 
X  know  of  in  this  connection  was  by  the 
Kefauver  Senate  conunlttee  on  the  possible 
Influence  on  Juvenile  delinquency  of  so- 
called  crime  comic  books.  Obviously,  the 
problem  goes  far  deeper  than  that. 

The  investigation  and  study  should  In- 
clude, together  vrlth  such  other  matters  as 
the  committee  may  deem  appropriate,  first, 
examinations  of  criminal  records  of  persons 


second,  examinations  of  State  and  Federal 
penal  institutions  to  determine  whether  new 
legislation  can  be  enacted  to  regulate  these 
instttuUons  and  to  prevent  recidivism  or 
repetitions  of  crimes  by  the  same  offenders: 
third,  examinations  of  the  causes  of  Juvenile 
delinquency — ^including  the  r«lation  of  local 
neighborhoods  thereto— and  of  the  effect  of 
schools  thereon:  and,  fourth,  the  prepara- 
tion of  legislation  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Bxu-eau  of  Crime  Pre- 
vention under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  At- 
torney- General  of  the  United  States. 

In  carrying  out  such  investigation  and 
study,  the  committee  should  conduct  hear- 
ings in  areas  which  have  abnormal  rates  of 
crime,  and  persons  and  public  and  prlvata 
agencies  having  information  pertinent  to 
the  investigation  and  study  should  be  In- 
vited to  malte  such  information  available 
to  the  committee. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  future  of  our 
country  depends  on  how  well  we  do  the  Job 
of  raising  our  youth.  With  a  background 
of  two  world  wars  within  2S  years,  and  a 
third  In  the  offing,  what  has  the  youth  ot 
today  to  lotdc  forward  to?  What  is  his  think- 
ing? How  many  more  Hitlers,  Mussollnis. 
Stalins,  Costellos.  or  Adonises  will  there  be 
among  them  In  the  futiire?  We  cannot  deny 
the  fact  that  crime  is  on  the  Increase,  and 
with  It  the  cost  of  fighting  It.  But  more 
important  than  dollars  and  cents  is  that  we 
are  building  not  young  men  and  young 
women  with  love  In  their  hearts  and  charity 
for  othMv.  but  Frankenstein  monsters  which 
some  day  will  lead  this  world  to  destruction. 

Before  It  is  too  late,  let  ms  retrace  our 
steps  from  the  beginning  of  oiir  society  to 
the  preeent.  Let  us  find  out  where  we  failed 
our  youth  that  they  became  enemies  Instead 
of  lawful  and  beneficial  members  of  our 
community. 

I  believe  that  an  honest  and  sincere  in- 
vestigation Into  the  causes  of  crime  will 
lead  us  to  ways  of  preventing  It.  and  in  the 
long  run  save  our  taxpayers  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  which  goes  Into  fighting  crime. 
But  most  important  of  all,  I  believe  that  a 
properly  organised  Bureau  of  Crime  Pre- 
vention will  make  our  youth  better  cltLsens 
of  tomorrow. 

On  March  27,  1952,  I  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  getting  that 
committee  to  bring  my  bill  before  the  House 
so  that  the  Members  cotUd  vote  upon  it.  I 
called  to  the  attention  of  that  committee 
that  the  following  outstanding  American 
citleens  had  vrrltten  to  me  in  favor  of  the 
bUl: 

His  Eminence  F.  Cardinal  Bpellman,  Arch* 
bishop  of  New  York:  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark. 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  Attorney  Gen* 
eral  J.  Howard  McGrath;  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation; John  W.  McCormack.  majority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Peter  Camp- 
bell Brovm.  Chairman,  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board:  District  Attorneys  Miles  F. 
MicDonald,  of  Brookl3rn,  Frank  8.  Hogan,  of 
New  Yotk,  George  B.  DeLuca.  of  the  Bronx; 
United  States  Attorneys  Frank  J.  Parker,  of 
New  "fork,  and  Irving  H.  Saypol,  of  New 
York:  Philip  Heimlich,  director  of  the  Youth 
Cotmsel  Bureau  of  New  York  City. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  some  of  these 
letters: 

Cardinal  Spkujcan.  'at  is  certain  that  re- 
ligion must  play  an  essential  role  In  any 
effort  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency  for 
It  is  the  lack  of  religion  and  the  widespread 
disregard  of  God's  commandments  that  is 
the  basic  cause  of  the  world's  Illness." 

Director  Hoovxa.  "The  observations  you 
made  are  certainly  most  timely  and  relate 
to  a  problem  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us  in 
law  enforcement." 
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Attorney  Oenerml  McOmth.  T  have  ghren 
jtmt  resolution,  Houae  Resolution  178,  my 
mort  earnest  rtudy.  I  w««  also  glad  to  talJc 
to  you  about  It  on  the  two  occasions  tha* 
you  came  to  see  me  at  my  olfice.  ^^__ 

"You  certainly  have  given  tW»  matter 
much  thought.  The  fact  that  your  resolu- 
tion Is  being  supported  by  so  many  public 
and  private  agencies,  as  weU  ss  outstanding 
leaders  In  the  neld  of  crime  prevention  is 
Indeed  encouraging. 

•*I  agree  with  you  the  problem  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  shovild  be  one  of  the  chief  con- 
cerns of  our  Oovemment.  Youth  U  entitled 
to  be  heard  and  all  manners  and  means  of 
curbing  Juvenile  delinquency  should  be  fully 
explored. 

"It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the 
theory  of  preventive  medicine  shoiild  be  In- 
corporated In  law  enforcement.  Therefore, 
Z  heartily  endorse  your  Idea  to  have  the 
Ckmgress  make  a  thorough  study  of  this 
problem.  If,  as  a  resiilt  of  this  study,  Oon- 
grsH  should  see  fit  to  create  a  Bureau  of 
Crime  Prevention  xinder  the  Department  of 
Justice,  you  may  rest  assured  that  It  will 
have  my  full  cooperation.  I  believe  that 
•oeh  a  Bureau  could  Indeed  be  very  helpful 
in  cci  relating  and  exchanging  Information 
with  the  many  States  which  already  have 
youth  programs,  and  to  encourage  such  pro- 
grams In  other  needed  areas.  The  final  ob- 
jective would  be  a  unified  national  program 
to  light  crime  by  seelUng  ways  and  means 
of  preventing  It. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  deep  and  sincere 
Interest  In  the  welfare  of  oxu:  youth.  I  am" 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  my  bill  throtigh  this  Congress,  al- 
though I  am  contlnuoiisly   trying. 

Certainly,  I  would  appreciate  yotar  or- 
ganization and  youth  organizations  through- 
out the  country  writing  ^letters  to  Speaker 
Bam  Ratsusm  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Congressman  Adolph  J.  Sabatb. 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  asking 
that  this  bill  do  pass. 

In  conclxislon,  I  wish  to  say  it  is  my  sin- 
cere opinion  that  we  are  moving  along  In 
the  right  direction.  A  Biireau  of  Crime  Pre- 
vention created  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  the  United  States  wo\ild  save  our 
co:intry  billions  of  dollars  because  it  woxild 
reduce  the  crime  rate,  and  most  Important 
of  an.  It  would  answer  the  crying  need  of 
our  youth  which  has  long  felt  It  has  been 
neglected.  It  would  demonstrate  to  them 
that  we  are  Interested  in  their  welfare  and 
are  anxious  that  they  become  better  equlpiwd 
to  face  the  duties  at  citizenship. 

TlM  future  of  America  depends  on  Iww 
well  m  train  our  cltlsens  today  that  they 
may  become  better  citizens  ot  tomorrow. 


The  SCccI  SitnatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  UAOTE 
IN  THE  SEN  ATI  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  21,  1952 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  In 
tLCcordaoice  with  permission  granted  me 
earner  today.  I  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  an  address 
on  the  subject  the  Steel  Sitxiation.  de. 
llvered  by  me  before  the  Portland  Chib. 
tn  Portland.  Maine,  last  Monday  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoid^ 
as  follows: 

Thm  OrtML  BrruATioir 
Seven  times  the  Preside  t  has  used  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  even  with  Its  admitted  Im- 
perfections, to  solve  labor  disputes.  The 
refiMal  to  \ise  the  statutory  powers  given  by 
the  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  In  tib« 
case  of  steel  Is  most  unfortunate. 

Thb  proced\ires  adopted  in  Goveminent 
•elBure  of  the  industry  on  the  basis  ot  al- 
leged Inherent  powers  preeents  a  oonstltu- 
tlonal  question  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
utterly  without  need  since  a  plain  and 
simple  procedure  was  already  provided  in 
Uw. 

However,  the  diflteulty  is  much  deeper  than 
the  constitutional  problem  since  the  prece- 
dent established.  If  stistalned,  would  leave 
an  Irreaponslble  Chief  Executive  in  a  position 
to  take  control  of  pracUcaUy  all  lnd\istry  m 
the  country. 

How  far  this  will  serve  labor  remains  to 
be  seen.  Certainly,  Oovemment  seizure  of 
the  raUroads  going  on  now  for  many,  many 
months  has  simply  served  to  freeae  labor  In 
its  status  quo  with  no  way  for  relief.  Here 
at  least  there  was  the  color  of  law.  President 
Trunuui  had  long  ago  revealed  a  readiness  to 
go  to  extremes  with  railroad  labor  In  his 
proposal  to  the  Congress  of  a  bill  to  draft  all 
railroad  Ubor  mto  the  Army — a  proposal  that 
was  blocked  only  by  Republican  objection. 

It  will  be  InteresUng  to  see  whether  the 
freeae  technique  on  wages  applied  to  railroad" 
labor  will  be  used  In  the  steel  dispute. 

Fundamental  Issues  are  presented  In  this 
situation.  Nationalisation  of  steel  In  Britain 
reveals  the  aim  of  certain  elements  to  com- 
plete the  socialization  of  Industry  through 
Its  most  basic  element  In  a  modern  Industrial 
society. 

Hm  failure  of  the  President  to  mention,  or 
deduct,  the  tax  take  when  he  reported  steel 
profits  as  a  basis  for  the  wage  adjustment 
reveals  either  utter  incompetence  or  dishon- 
esty on  the  part  of  his  advisers.  Certainly, 
one  would  be  reluctant  to  believe  that  the 
President  would  deliberately  deceive  the 
American  people  on  a  point  of  such  Im- 
portance. 

More  than  aO  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  in  most  Instances  favored  by 
labor  as  well  as  Industry,  have  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  only  to  b«  blocked  by  the  ad- 
ministration In  the  House  by  a  refusal  to 
even  permit  their  consideration  by  the  mem- 
bership. 

The  design  was  obviously  to  keep  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  as  a  political  issue  rather  than 
tQ  permit  any  improvement  in  the  law  to 
Boake  it  more  serviceable  to  the  Interest  of 
all  concerned. 

Recent  developments  have  Indicated  tliat 
labor  was  not  as  dumb  as  the  administration 
strategists  thought  since  it  is  now  agreed  on 
all  sides  that  there  shovild  be  some  amend- 
ments, and  one  has  been  actually  passed. 

Blocldng  amendments  desired  by  labor  and 
Industry  alike  In  an  endeavor  to  keep  a  po- 
litical issue  alive,  was  an  utter  perversion  of 
the  legislative   process. 

Why  very  dubloiis  methods  ot  very  doubt- 
ful legality  should  be  uced  In  the  steel  situa- 
tion when  a  plain  and  simple  remedy  was 
already  at  hand  and  had  been  repeatedly  used 
and  tested  and  Interpreted  In  the  courts,  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  charges  the  admin- 
istration will  be  compelled  to  answer. 

The  autocratic  powers  thus  implied  will 
eventually  be  used  sgalnst  labor  as  has  been 
the  case  in  every  totalitarian  regime  and  as 
the  President  clearly  indicated  In  his  attempt 
to  draft  railroad  labor  and  in  his  later  seiaure 
of  the  railroads,  and  freesing  of  the  status 
quo. 

An  Americans  aUka  have  reason  for  pro- 
found concern. 


XSmtimp\ojmemt  CoapcErttiMi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M»wm«!Huaai'ia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  RS^RBSEMTATIVBa 

Taesday.  AvrQ  22, 19S2 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  iinder  leave 
to  extend  my  ronarka.  I  wlah  to  include 
the  following  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Daniel  P.  Downey,  on  behalf  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Federation  of  Labor,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Unemployment 
Insurance  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Repreaentattves 
on  April  8.  1952: 

Tbm  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor 
Txrges  the  adoption  of  H.  R.  SBM  in  the  in- 
terest of  providing  greater  solvency  for  tba 
Massachusetts  unemployment  compensation 
fimd.  The  Massachusetts  fund  hss  been 
staggering  under  the  double  assault  ol  de- 
ereaslng  Income  from  tax  sources  since  1049. 
due  to  the  extremely  low  tax  rate  enjoyed 
by  employers  ftom  1943  to  IMM  and  resulting 
leasee  of  $100,000,000  to  the  unemployment 
compensation  fund,  and  the  growing  unem- 
ployment of  Its  wage  earners,  particularly  la 
woolen  and  worsted,  ootton.  sboe,  and  re- 
lated Industrlee. 

The  below  national  average  tax  cost  to 
employers  during  this  period,  as  a  result  ot 
the  merit  rating  system  under  the  Massachu- 
setts law  was  the  chief  eontrlbutor  to  the 
dangerously  low  level  the  fund  reached  tn 
1»40  when  only  S4B.000.000  was  collected  in 
payments  from  employers  while  as  a  rceult 
of  the  widespread  unemployment,  ailA,000k* 
000  In  benefits  were  paid  out. 
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During  this  period.  Massachusetts 
ployers  enjoyed  a  tax  advantage  considar- 
ably  over  the  natlon&I  average.  The  fund 
shrank  from  $317,000,000  In  IMS  to  SIOT.- 
000,000  In  IMO  when  $115,000,000  was  paid 
out  in  benefita  and  only  #46,000,000  taken  In 
In  revcnoe. 
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As  a  result  of  the  draaUe  change  in  tlie 
law  in  November  1961  airecting  tax  rates  and 
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benefit  rlglitB.  tbm*  la  grave  doubt  that  tlia 
fund  will  reach  the  safety  margin  at  $398.- 
000,000  tha  Uw  provldas  it  must  roach,  ba- 
fore  mmrit  rattxig  ean  be  reatored  at  a  ranga 
frosn  OJ  to  a.7  (the  Amsnaan  Pedsratton  of 
lAbor  proposed  the  fund  rsMli  «M0jDO0MO 
before  merit  rating  be  roatored  at  tax  ratas 
from  1.1  to  9.7). 

Becauee  of  this  inadequate  funding  de- 
vice and  the  coattnoed  growth  of  unemploy- 
ment, tba  MaaaachtMtto  fMaratkm  at  Labor 
wlM>lelieartadly  supporta  tha  Porand  bm.  We 
Strongly  favor  the  relnaaraaee  feature  of  tha 
rorand  blU  tn  the  form  of  outright  grants 
beeauss  it  provldas  the  only  sound  way  of 
assisting  Statee  like  Massachusetu.  wlxiaa 
vnempioyment  oompensation  funds  have  be- 
come dangerously  depleted. 

Th*  need  for  such  assistance  in  such 
forms  as  the  Forand  Mil  vrould  provide  la 
polntad  up  by  tha  growtng  unampkiyment 
throughout  the  Common  wealth.  (See  at- 
tached report  of  Masaaehusetta  Employment 
flamrity  Dtvlaion.) 

The  need  for  Immediate  aart stance  to 
Msssaffhuaetts  unemployed  though  suppU- 
mentinf  the  State  fund,  while  of  paramount 
iaapcrtanea.  should  not  Mind  us  to  the  need 
9o  ravlaa  our  approach  to  flnanclng  Stat* 
funds  on  a  reallstle  baala  more  in  keeptaf 
with  eoonoralc  facta.  It  foUowa.  tharsfore. 
that  the  most  eooaooaleal  and  sattafaetory 
system  of  unemployment  flnan<nng  would 
be  for  tha  Federal  Oovemment  to  take  over 
the  entire  etaSe  and  Tsrrltory  unampioy- 
aaeiit  eempansatlon  funds. 

Fsdsf«l  opsratlon  of  unemployment  oom- 
penaetifOn  wotUd.  as  in  tha  field  of  social 
security  for  tha  aged,  dependant  ehildraa 
and  survivors  tnsuranoa.  etc..  make  for  mora 
uniform  and  teaUatle  flnanclng  and  admin- 
istration and  place  out  of  the  realm  of  con- 
jecture Its  use  for  the  bUlions  of  tax  pay- 
ments for  un  employ mant  oompensation  it 
now  Ikolds  and  wlU  continue  to  hold  in  trust 
for   tha  Statea  issorvs   usdsr  tha  prsaent 

Tba  Amartcan  woctcr  has  arery  rlfht  to 
feel  that  trtien  be  la.  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  thrown  out  of  work,  there  wlU  ha 
a  sufBdeiKy  m  thm  unemployment  oom- 
penaatloa  fund  to  provide  him  and  tola 
family  vrith  a  decant  atandard  of  Uvlug 
while  he  la  xmamployad  and  that  llkawiaa 
tttat  easployors  ean  be  aaeeaaed  their  fuU 
and  proper  share  of  tha  taass  oeeeeeary  to 
provide  such  decant  paymanU  to  worfcata 
and  their  r*miit—  The  tima  baa  toma 
when  the  drive  of  eccmomy-minded  groupa 
intent  upon  getting  f avoralile  tax  ratca  under 
unemployment  eompeneatlon  through  lilgh 
preasura  propaganda  and  acare  taotloa,  auch 
as  waa.  and  contlnuee  to  be  used  in  Maa- 
eacbTwetts  and  other  Statee  muat  be  iiaitad 
last  tha  witole  eystem  of  employment  se- 
curity be  emHsnilstad. 

As  an  axaiopla  of  tba  need  for  Fodaral 
uneinployment  compensation  assistance  to 
the  Masaachueetts  ftuMl  suggeeted  by  the 
Mvand.  Moody-DlngaU.  the  L*ne  bUla.  and 
others  of  a  stmllar  nature,  ws  etta  the  oaaa 
of  the  textile  workers  in  the  graatar  Law- 
rence area.  Currently,  there  are  in  excsss 
of  leXMO  people  out  of  work.  Of  this  num- 
ber, soma  8.000  have  exhausted  claims,  and 
therefore,  have  no  benefita  coming  for  1952. 

In  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  our- 
renUy  there  are  eome  ISOfiOO  workers  out 
of  employment,  c'  which  number  eome  SO.- 
000  have  exhausted  their  benefit  righta. 

Tba  net  reeult  of  this  grave  condition 
almply  means  that  as  the  savings  ot  the 
workers  are  exhausted,  defense  bonds  have 
been  oaabad.  insurance  policies  surrendered 
for  caah  payments,  or  used  to  tMrrow  money 
with:  recourse  haa  been  had  to  loan  agen- 
cies to  keep  families  above  water.  We,  there- 
fore, see  that  families  are  being  tmpover- 
lahad  through  prolonged  unemployment  aad 
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plunged  Into  deMa  which  win  be  a  mlU- 
atooe  around  their  nacka  for  a  long  ttma  to 


The  employesB,  too,  win  not  sscaps  tlie 
oonseqxience  of  this  condition,  sinoe.  tha 
ever-lnereaalng  eoat  of  publlo  welfare  by 
the  State  and  ooramunltiaB  will  be  home 
by  them  aa  wtfl  as  the  home  owners  through 
Inereaaed  real-estate  taxes  to  meet  this  ris- 
ing ooet  of  munidpai  and  State-relief 
ehargas. 

The  Maaaatihuastts  Fsdsration  of  Labor, 
tltsrefore.  euppcrts  in  addition  to  tha  Fo- 
rand MU  (B.  B.  e0S4) .  the  Dingell  bill  (B.  B. 
0174)  which  would  supplement  the  amount 
of  benefits,  and  the  Lane  imi  (H.  B.  0487) 
which  would  aupplemant  the  duration  of 
benefita,  aad  the  Booeeveit  bUl  (H.  R.  7377) 
which  would  provide  unemployment  com- 
pensatkm  for  < 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  KXW  TOBX 
nr  THE  SBHATE  OP  THE  XjMl'lTU  8TATSS 

Tuesday,  AprU  22, 1952 

Mr.  XJPIHMAN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  newqiapers  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  haa 
always  been  opposed  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project.  Last  we^ 
on  April  17.  the  Herald  Tribune,  in  a 
leading  editorial,  indicated  that  tts  posi- 
tion has  been  changed.  The  edlfaylal 
pointed  out  that  Canada's  resolve  to  go 
ahead  with  or  without  the  United  States 
has  changed  the  situation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  Indicat- 
ing the  Herald  Tribune's  support  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  proposal  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Hmcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou, 
as  follows: 

TBS  8r.  LawBSHCB  PsopoaaLS 

1^  power  and  aaaway  projects  on  the  St. 
lAwrenoe  Biver  have  taken  on  a  new  color 
with  the  announoentent  that  Uiey  can.  and 
indeed  may.  go  forward  without  being  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  That  a  mattsr  which 
has  been  so  continuously  and  so  heatedly 
debated  for  a  generation,  and  is  even  now  a 
eootroversial  issue  before  the  Senate,  sliould 
be  thus  disposed  of  is  disconcerting  and 
rather  t)ewilderlng.  Zt  can  be  argued  that 
there  was  Uttle  hope  of  iU  being  dealt  with 
at  aU  in  any  other  way;  for  the  pleas  of 
every  President  since  the  First  World  War 
have  been  oooslstently  disregarded,  and  tba 
latest  measure  is  tied  up  in  the  Senate  As- 
elgn  Relations  Coaunittee  under  a  chairman, 
Tom  Cokmallt,  of  Texas,  who  is  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  Ifeverthaleoa  it  goes  against 
democratic  prlndplee  to  see  an  tmdertaking 
that  profoundly  affects  the  future  of  the 
ooun^  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Cbngrcas. 

To  effectuate  this  by-pais  tha  Preaident 
has  had  to  make  two  major  concessions.  Ha 
has  had  to  retreat  from  his  long-held  con- 
tention that  the  power  aspects  of  the  enter- 
prise should  be  developed  and  managed  by 
a  Federal  bureaucracy.  And  he  has  had  to 
become  resigned  to  seeing  the  waterway  go 
forward  as  a  Canadian  project,  with  Oan- 
ada  collecting  the  tolls  and  exerting  entlra 
control  when  it  is  completed. 


Th»  first  oonceaskm  is.  in  our  view,  a  dear 
gain,  lliere  has  been  no  valid  rraerm  why 
the  power  developments  on  this  side  of  the 
river  should  not  be  under  the  control  of 
New  York  State.  For  21  years  the  New 
York  Power  Authority  lias  soxight  permlssioa 
to  begin  construction;  its  most  recent  report 
repeats  tbs  "sad  annual  duty"  of  announc- 
ing that  the  State's  program  has  been 
blocked  m  Washington.  Under  the  ■«'hi»i^ 
Which  has  now  been  deviaad.  the  New  York 
Power  Authority  woiild  l>e  expected  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Federal  Power  Coomiisslon  for  a 
license  to  buUd  and  operate  the  new  faclll- 
tlee.  Then  is  reason  to  b«Hleve  that  this 
time  the  request  would  not  be  denied. 

Of  far  more  dubious  benefit  Is  the  accept- 
ance of  Canada's  determination  to  buUd  the 
aaaway  alone.  Powerful  intereets  and  major 
regions  within  the  United  States  have  been 
opposed  to  the  seaway:  and  the  cauee  of  tliat 
exposition  wUl  not  be  removed  merely  by 
having  tlie  United  Stetes  relieved  of  tha 
construction  costs.  Moreover  tlioee  wlio 
have  favored  it  as  a  Joint  development  of 
the  two  great  nations  may  well  feel  differ- 
ently when  it  is  buUt  and  oontroUed  with- 
out any  say  of  ours,  and  when  tlie  tolls  go 
into  the  Canadian  treasury. 

Ttie  St.  l^iwrence  Is  a  oonunon  border,  and 
by  every  coocept  of  stateemanahlp,  nelgh- 
borlinese.  and  international  relatlonahtpe  IS 
ought  to  be  developed  as  a  common  reepon- 
aiblllty.  The  door  is  left  open  for  American 
participation,  and  it  Is  still  possible  for  Cosi. 
grses  to  approve  positive  action.  This  news- 
paper has  opposed  the  undertaking  of  a 
major  pubUo  works  project  in  a  period  of 
full  emfdoyment  and  high  defense  ^>endlng: 
but  Canada's  reeolve  to  go  atiaad  immedi- 
ately has  dianged  tlie  situatloo.  The  PresU 
dent's  position,  moreover.  Is  a  retreat  from 
hla  "all-or-nothing"  stand  on  the  power 
Issue.  TO  sture  in  the  eeaway  wtiile  reearr- 
ing  power  development  to  Mew  York  State 
seems  In  tlie  circumstances  as  near  a  right 
aoluuon  as  could  be  hoped  for. 


Freedea  ef  the  Pkcse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  laonoAiv 
IN  THE  SENATE  OV  THE  UNl'llH  STA' 

TueuUiy,  AprU  22, 1952 

Mr.  PERQUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  April  19,  1052,  the  association 
of  editors  of  the  United  States  met  In 
Washington.  At  their  dinner  meeting 
on  Saturday.  Dr.  Alberto  Oainsa  I^  of 
Argentina,  deliyexvd  the  address  of  the 
evoiing.  His  topic  was  Preedom  of 
Spee^  and  Preedom  of  the  Press,  and 
he  brous^t  to  the  editors  of  the  United 
States  a  message  from  one  who  had 
been  suppressed  in  the  publication  ot 
news  in  the  Argentine.  Being  the  edi- 
tor and  owner  of  one  of  the  great  news- 
pi^iers  of  the  world,  he  found  the  hed 
of  government  upon  his  endeavors,  and 
was  forced  to  8aq>end  the  operation  of 
his  newspaper.  But  he  brought  warn- 
ings to  America  and  to  aU  the  world  as 
to  what  can  happen.  I  think  this  Is  a 
worthy  address,  from  which  we  can  aU 
derive  benefit. 

Preedom  of  the  press  is  vital  to  any 
freedom.     Of  course,  freedom  of  ths 
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press  does  call  for  accuracy,  as  every- 
one knows. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  address  la 
of  sufficient  value  to  every  Senator  and 
every  Representative,  and  all  others  who 
read  the  Congrkssional  Rxcord,  to  war- 
rant my  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecf.on,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 
AoDRXss  BT  Db.  Albxsto  Oainza  Pab  to  thx 

AmroAL  CONVDmoH  or  thb  ASNE,  Wash- 

nfOTOM,  D.  C  April  19,  1962 

Like  you.  I  believe  in  the  proeperoua  and 
peaceful  destiny  of  the  fraternal  American 
countries:  I  beUeve  In  democratic  standards 
and  Institutions;  I  believe  in  honest,  free.  In- 
dependent Journalism.  On  account  of  that 
common  faith.  I  have  flown  6,000  miles  to 
accept  the  kind  invitation  of  the  ASNC. 

A  meeting  of  newspapermen  always  brings 
good  results  for  the  whole  national  and 
universal  community.  When  editors  come 
together,  they  perforce  exchange  Ideas  touch- 
ing the  public  Interest,  because  the  exercise 
of  our  profession  Is  essentlaUy  the  Interpre- 
tation and  expression  of  popular  feeling  and 
thought.  Nothing  is  fxirther  from  egoism 
than  the  spirit  of  a  true  newspaperman. 

The  habit  of  being  on  top  of  the  news  at  aU 
liours,  news  from  far  and  near,  creates  in 
the  newsman  an  open  mind,  even  a  universal 
mind.  His  need  to  guard  the  acciiracy  and 
impartiality  of  the  news  strengthens  his  zeal 
for  the  truth  and  his  love  of  liberty.  Per- 
haps no  other  calling  helps  more  to  under- 
stand the  virtues  of  freedom  and  the  dangers 
Of  a  lack  of  freedom.  A  newspaper  plant  is  a 
marvelous  laboratory  for  the  study  of  lib- 
erty's astounding  benefits.  It  Is  also  the  place 
to  study  the  Irreptirable  harm  which  flows 
from  any  kind  of  tyranny  or  dictatorship — 
to  see  how  lack  of  freedom  distorts  news, 
converts  a  lie  Into  an  apparent  truth. 

A  real  newspaperman  cannot  help  being  a 
■oldler  of  freedom.  It  Is  not  strange,  then, 
that  the  theme  of  liberty  always  arises  in  our 
discussions.  The  freedom  which  the  news- 
man wants  and  needs  is  not  a  freedom  re- 
stricted to  his  own  profession,  nor  Is  it  a 
privilege  for  editors  alone.  What  Journalism 
defends  is  the  right  of  all  men  to  get  infor- 
mation and  share  opinion. 

A  mere  ]Mx>mlse  of  freedom  is  not  enough. 
Kflectlve  freedom  Is  what  the  people  require. 
Three  years  ago.  the  United  Nations  Oeneral 
Assembly,  with  no  voice  opposing,  solemnly 
proclaimed  the  Universal  Declaration  of  the 
Bights  of  Man. 

The  people  received  that  Declaration  of 
Rights  with  Joy  and  great  hope.  We  of  the 
Americas  saw  in  It  the  international  rati- 
fication of  principles  so  emphatically  written 
into  all  our  constit\itions.  But  that  docu- 
ment continues  to  be,  unfortunately,  a  luii- 
versal  proof  of  how  little  the  promises  of 
certain  governments  are  worth.  Let  us  note 
one  article,  the  one  most  directly  related  to 
Journalism.    It  says: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  expression;  this  right  includes  free- 
dom to  hold  opinions  without  Interference 
and  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  information 
and  ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless 
of  frontiers." 

How  many  of  the  governments  which 
Signed  and  proclaimed  that  Declaration  in 
both  hemispheres,  refuse  to  comply  with  It 
and  Indeed  make  a  mockery  of  It? 

What  value  have  these  rights  which  many 
governments  violate  as  if  they  had  been 
written  in  the  sea?  Can  it  be  said  that 
cversrwhere  in  oxir  continent  news  and  opln. 
ions  can  be  received  and  Imparted  regardless 
of  frontiers? 

If  the  principles  of  the  San  Francisco 
Charter    and    the    Declaration    of    Human 


Rights  are  not  carried  out,  but  instead  are 
mocked  by  bold  and  arbitrary  governments, 
the  United  Nations  wUl  loae  Its  moral  force; 
discouragement  and  fear  will  be  intensified 
among  the  peoples. 

Honest  and  responsible  voices  must  be 
raised  in  that  same  Oeneral  Assembly  which 
proclaimed  the  rights  of  man.  to  proclaim 
with  equal  vigor  that  there  are  governments 
which  disown  their  pledges  and  with  their 
ignoble  conduct  undermine  the  foundations 
of  the  United  Nations.  Thofs  governmenU 
are  the  worst  enemy  of  the  U.  N.  and  of  world 
peace.  Dictatorships  never  admit  that  they 
reject  liberty;  the  lie  Is  their  banner;  they 
live  by  the  lie  and  It  is  their  weapon. 

Journalism  can  have  no  truce  in  Its  cru- 
sade for  freedom  of  information  and  of  opin- 
ion. By  this  crusade  It  will  save  Itself  and 
help  to  save  the  peoples  who  are  oppressed 
today  or  who  may  be  oppressed  tomorrow. 
This  is  the  time  to  discourage  the  false  belief 
that  all  governn>ent8 — even  the  worst  dlcta- 
torshlps — will  rise  up  as  champions  of  lib- 
erty. It  is  dangerous  nalvet*  to  tnist  that 
the  enemies  of  liberty  will  give  liberty,  be- 
cause they  live  by  the  tlireat. 

Perhaps  you  wUl  ask  what  can  be  done  to 
destroy  these  reactionary  forces.  I  would 
reply  that  my  faith  la  in  the  Inexorable  ac- 
tion of  informed  public  opinion.  In  mo- 
bilizing public  opinion,  in  informing  it  fully 
and  truthfully,  the  honest  and  Independent 
newspaperman  may  realize  his  greatest 
tribute  to  hiunanlty. 

There  are  many  dailies  in  all  the  American 
countries  which  can  redouble  their  labors 
for  freedom  of  information,  by  sending  out 
expert  correspondents  from  their  home  ofllces 
t'^  write  serenely  and  objectively  about  the 
other  covmtrles.  Tour  good  custom  of  hav- 
ing roving  correspondents,  already  effective, 
should  spread.  The  news  services  and  per- 
manent correspondents,  who  have  achieved 
such  prestige  in  our  countries,  are  of  extraor- 
dinary value.  They  are  essential  and  Irre- 
placeable. But  the  correspondents  perma- 
nently assigned  to  a  place  under  a  police 
regime  have  only  a  few  choices:  They  can 
run  very  heavy  risks,  from  jail  to  expulsion; 
or  they  can  give  up  and  leave  the  country; 
or  they  can  send  out  only  the  dispatches 
which  will  not  provoke  violent  reaction. 

Free  Journalism  of  our  times  already  has 
its  heroes.  They  will  not  be  the  last.  Very 
hard  trials  lie  Iiefore  us  in  the  fight  for 
liberty. 

All  of  you  editors  know  what  permanent 
correspondentc  have  to  contend  with  in  a 
police  state.  WUliam  Oatla.  an  American 
correspondent,  siiffers  the  consequences  of 
his  professional  devotion  in  a  Csechoslo- 
vaklan  Jail.  The  Oatis  case  arouses  our  hor- 
ror and  repugnance.  It  Is  not  only  that  a 
man  has  lost  his  liberty  and  fallen  victim 
to  the  monstrous  police  machinery  of  a  to- 
talitarian state.  Here  is  a  brutal  and  pitiless 
attack  on  the  peoples'  right  to  know  the 
truth  through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  reporters. 
The  case  of  Oatls  Is  not  one  that  has  only 
to  do  with  Communist  countries.  You  have 
seen  what  has  already  happened  in  parts  of 
South  America.  At  any  moment  in  any  one 
of  several  countries  you  may  see  a  similar 
situation  develop.  The  Inter-American  Press 
A  soclatlon  Is  helping  to  maintain  freedom 
in  the  hemisphere,  but  I  for  one  feel  that 
we  shotild  go  further,  and  that  the  associa- 
tion and  yourselves  should  seriously  seek  to 
develop  those  measures  which  may  help  free 
Oatls  and  prevent  another  Oatls  case. 

Other  such  attaclcs  may  be  repeated  even 
in  this  hemisphere.  We  newspapermen 
have  the  obligation  to  take  risks  in  defense 
of  the  principles  which  are  the  essence  of 
our  profession.  But  public  opinion,  where 
free  opinion  still  exists,  must  be  alerted  to 
the  danger.     Factiial  reporting  does  it. 

As  I  said.  I  think  the  supplementary  work 
of  special  traveUng  correspondents  is  val- 
uable  and  essential.     Their  reporting  will 


not  s<dve  all  of  this  grave  and  painful  prob- 
lem, because  such  roving  correspondents  can 
make  the  facu  known  only  outside  an  op- 
pressed country.  But  in  any  event,  ths 
sorrowful  experience  of  one  country  under 
dlcutorshlp  will  have  its  effect  on  the  otiier 
countries,  the  lesson  is  not  altogether  lost, 
and  International  public  opinion  does  form 
a  conscience  and  does  pass  severe  Judgment 
on  tyrannical  governments. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  some 
catastrophe  or  uprising  occurs  before  send- 
ing newspapermen  to  visit  ths  neighboring 
peoples.  It  should  be  a  constant  effort  of  tti* 
free  newspapers  of  America  to  seek  aoeu- 
rate  and  uncensored  information  about  each 
other's  communities.  Not  every  daUy  can 
keep  correspondents  in  the  field,  but  every- 
one can  do  something  to  publish  the  news 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

That  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  kfan 
which  I  mentioned,  and  wiilch  so  many 
governments  forget  or  deny.  In  sptts  of  hav- 
ing signed  It.  establUhes  that  "everyone  has 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  security  of 
person."  Everyone  also  has  the  duty  of 
defending  hU  life.  Uberty.  and  security.  If 
newspapermen  fight  to  defend  the  freedom 
of  Information  and  opinion,  tbey  ezsrdss  a 
right  and  they  also  fulfill  a  duty. 

We  cannot  tire  of  pointing  out  the  gravity 
of  the  present  hour  for  the  future  of  freedom 
and  of  our  democracies.  We  have  to  assiirs 
those  who  suffer  the  Ignominy  of  dictator* 
ship  anywhere  that  tnelr  agony  is  known 
in  the  world  of  freemen.  It  is  necessary, 
too.  that  freemen  be  warned  to  maintain 
the  constant  vigilance  which  is  the  price 
of  liberty  and  ths  only  way  to  oonssrvs  it. 


TIm  SHnatioB  m  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


or  Msw, 

IN  THS  SENATE  OP  TBS  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  22. 19S2 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  recent  number  of  the  Saturday 
Eveiilng  Post  there  appeared  an  editorial 
entitled  "How  Much  Worse  Would  Korea 
Be  ii  la  MacArthur?" 

This  is  an  interesting  sxunmary  of  the 
situation  in  Korea  and  what  might  have 
happened  under  a  different  policy.  In 
light  of  the  pending  critical  situation 
there,  I  feel  that  this  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  whole  debate,  and  I 
ask  unanin.ous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
as  follows: 

How  Much  Woist  Wottlo  Kotxs  Bi  1  la 
MAcAxTBva? 

We  oo\ild  be  wrong,  but  the  extraordinary 
grass-roots  sentiment  for  Oeneral  MacArthur 
reported  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  ap- 
pears to  us  less  like  an  Interest  in  seeing 
the  general  in  the  White  House  than  a  desire 
to  vindicate  his  Judgment  on  the  conduct  ot 
the  Korean  war,  a  Judgment  which  comas 
pretty  close  to  having  been  vindicated  by 
the  course  of  events.  As  the  futUe  months 
liave  passed  by.  while  casualties  multiply  and 
the  Communists  protract  the  "peace  nego- 
tiations" into  a  palpable  cover  for  new  mUi- 
tary  preparations,  more  and  more  i>eople  ask 
themselves:  "Would  we  have  been  any  worse 
off  than  we  are  now  In  Asia  if  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  advice  had  been  followed?  Isn't 
it  even  possible  that  we  might  be  bs^tsr  off?" 
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In  aoy  «v«bV  tte  evidwee  anltipllss  that 
w  have  bean  soeksNd  way  oC  tliird  bass  and 
wiU  bs  l«eky  to  est  taaefc  to  tba  bag.  The 
reported  supartawtty  at  reesnt  Buaslan  )s« 
ylnfirr  over  oar  variety  of  same  Is  being  ex- 
plained In  soma  quarters  by  the  fact  tliat 
Um  Chinese  bave  not  afctesipted  tbs  type  of 
wtalcli  United  Wattoee  pUnss  under- 
In  otber  words,  we  loss  mote  planes 
IS  w«  IMS  more  planss — in  drcom- 
whldi  Involve  greatsr  rtsk  of  loss. 
Movertbelea.  tikis  supsrlorlty.  whatever  the 
txplanaikm.  Is  no  eauas  for  eomplaecncy. 
U  we  can  nan  baitind  ths  Chinese  Cobubu- 
nists  in  military  aqidpaasat.  wm  eaa  eertainiy 
run  bahlnd  in  suppnaadly  nor*  vitel  theaters 
of  the  «old  war. 

People  also  aasncleu  reporte  of  MXO  supe- 
riortty  over  Korean  with  a  atatonent  by  Ut. 
OoB.  aaarga  K  Otialssiiajw.  who.  until  ha 
VMS  floored  by  e  heart  attack,  wa 
ot  aU  United  Natlona  Air  TCroes  in 
Osnsnl  Stratemeyer.  tn  an  tntarvlew  wtth 
LowcU  LUiapiiB  in  the  Waahlngttm  Tiaee- 
Herald  on  VMniary  17,  aald  thaV  had  Oeo- 
aral  MaeArthur^  advles  been  foUowed.  the 
U.  N.  forces  could  have  defeated  the  rhlnwa 
Communists.  "I  tud  the  planes."  said  Gen- 
eral Stratemeyer.  "and  the  boys  were  anxious 
to  cut  loose.  Oeneral  MacArthur  wanted  to 
let  nts  go.  •  *  *  We  were  prapsred  to 
pulverise  the  CominiuUst  alrdromas.  supply 
iipsa.  and  depots  so  eompletely  that  they 
never  could  have  moved  any  large  number 
of  troops  or  equipment  auuthwid.  *  *  .  * 
MacArthiir  had  a  ccoiplete  victory  within  his 
grasp  if  they  had  given  him  the  green  light 
and  supported  him  rseeonably." 

Then  there  was  the  report  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Prank  Low*,  whoea  Prealdent  Truman  has 
sent  to  Korea  as  hia  parsooal  tnvaeUgator. 
General  Lowe  was  in  Korea  for  0  saonths  and. 
when  be  returned  last  November,  he  cut 
loeee.  In  an  intarrlew  he  said  that  Mae- 
>-thnx  "oould  have  dssti  ysd  ths  rblnam 
r-rrmaiinitt  armlaa  in  Korea.  Instead  w« 
have  given  then  7— it's  now  II — months  in 
which  to  build  up  their  strength.  It  wlU  be 
■lueli  harder  now."  Oeneral  Lowe  at- 
tributed the  repudiation  of  MacArthur  to  the 
*Feati«aB  crowd."  and  ths  Btnu  Depert- 
DMnt.  which  "feared  and  hated  MacArthur 
becaues  he  was  right  and  it  was  wrong." 

Retired  Gen.  Carl  Spaata.  wriUng  In  News- 
Week  magaalna.  Is  equally  pessimistic.  Be 
thinks  the  "time  has  come  for  decisive  aetloii 
to  check  the  Communists  before  they  add  all 
of  vital  aouthaart  Aaia  to  their  enndre.  As 
matters  stand,  tima  la  on  their  sids  and  tbs 
outlocA  for  our  side  ts  bleak."  The  lilsaster 
vhich  such  an  event  would  bring  upon 
I  Europe  ought  to  be  obvious  to  oui  policy 
Bxakara,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  bcw 
has  basn.  The  gamble  which  MacArthur 
wanted  to  taka  to  prevent  It  got  him  IkrtA. 
Sow  we  face  a  gamble  at  far  worae  odda.  To 
milliotM  of  Anmrlrani  the  praaent  sltuetloo 
isn't  much  of  a  "subatltute  for  victory." 

While  these  melancholy  doubts  have  been 
SMscumulatlnc  In  the  mlnda  of  people  at 
home,  the  aoldlars  la  Korea  plod  wearily 
through  their  dlamal  and  unrewarding  task. 
6ome  of  them  write  home  to  aak  whether  It 
Is  true  that  "Washington  doeen't  want  \is 
to  win  the  war  out  hera."  Nobody  gives 
theaa  a  oonvincing  answer  either  as  to  how 
they  got  there  or  how  long  they  may  have 
to  remain.  Col.  Jamas  M.  Banley  cherged 
last  November  that  the  Chlnsas  Beds  had 
murdered  at  least  2.900  American  soldless.. 
The  colonel's  teoMrlty  was  met  by  hlgh-levai 
eyebrow  raising  as  to  ths  iiroptlaty  of  reveal- 
ing such  tncoovcnlent  facta.  Today 
hardly  hears  the  matter  mentioned, 
sumably  dleeuaslon  of  such  stark  rsaltty 
Bight  dletwb  our  leed«a  es  they  labor  to 
get  something  out  of  Korea  that  eea  he 
entered  in  a  campaign  book. 

The  Acheaon-Tmman  defeaee  la  that  wa 
haven't  enlarged  the  Korean  fracas  into  a 
world  war.  as,  according  to  the  official  view. 


It  we  bad  fooe  after 
the  Oilnsas  Onmmunlat  air 
conoantratlona  north  ot  the  Talu. 
MacArthur  hlmaelf  has  said  that  our  failure 
to  punish  the  Chtnem  aggreaaor  and  our  in- 
alstenee  upon  forolag  on  the  Kdrsans  "the 
smdusive  uas  of  their  soU  as  the  sole  bettle- 
ground"  has  resulted  In  "the  lom  of  the  fetth 
of  Asia  in  oar  Nation's  pledged  word."  Who 
calculated  the  rlaks? 

People  who  agree  with  MacArthur— ak»g 
with  people  who  are  weary  of  the  long- 
drawn-out  farce  in  Korea,  and  others  who 
think  they  still  smell  an  ov«--aU  sell-out  in 
Asia  as  the  finale  to  Korea — now  Join  tn 
regretting  that  MacArthur  dMnt  have  his 
way.  They  want  to  expfsas  their  oonfldenoe 
in  him  as  a  soldier  and  the  only  way  they 
now  see  to  do  that  Is  to  try  to  cast  him  In 
the  rols  of 


Tke 
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KXTENSION  O^  RBMABKB 

om 

RON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 


m  THE  SBUIS  or  TBB  UNITED  STATXS 

Tuesdav.  April  22. 1952 

Ifr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  PxeBkteni.  I  aek 
nnantmoue  oonaen^.  to  bave  prtnttA  in 
the  Appendix  of  tlie  Ricoim,  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Truman  Cant  Evade  the 

Seizure  Issue."  published  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  AprU  22.  1952. 

There  bdng  no  objectton,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoae,  as  foUows: 

TkxTMAK  Cax^  Evads  ths  Ssxsijkb  Issue 

Behind  the  reckless  demagoguery  and  per- 
ttsansblp  of  President  Truman's  letter  to 
the  Senate  on  the  steel  sttuation,  there  ate 
signs  that  Mr.  Truman  la  beginning  to  real- 
ise the  seriousness  of  the  threat  to  lawful 
government  involved  in  his  unprecedented 
selaure  of  the  st^el  industry. 

If  Mr.  Truman  Is  at  laat  becoming  aware 
of  the  perils  to  freedom  springing  from  his 
action,  it  le  a  welcome  development,  for  the 
issue  of  his  taking  over  and  operating  the 
steel  mlUi  wttfaoHt  clear  authority  la  vitally 
Important  to  every  Ames  lean. 

Mr.  Trumaa's  letter  to  Vice  President 
Basblbt  failed  signally  in  Its  ^^larent  pur- 
pose of  heading  off  adoptifui  1^  the  Senate 
of  a  rider  that  would  pndklbit  the  use  of 
any  tunds  In  a  pending  approprlatton  IHU 
for  Oovemment  operation  of  the  steel  mills. 

The  44-to-31  vote  by  which  the  rider  war 
adopted  amounted  to  disapproval  by  the  8en- 
ato  of  the  President's  hl^»-handed  seisore 
action.  Kvcn  If  the  amendmeBt  has  UtUe 
practical  cSact  because  funds  In  the  bUl  may 
not  be  required  in  connectton  with  tlie  Gov- 
ernment take-over  of  the  mills,  It  constitutes 
a  prompt  and  striking  rrtmks  and  repudi- 


The  Prseldentls  letter  was  a  combination 
of  mlsetatements  and  rabble-rotKtng  that 
eoold  only  tend  to  obaeure  the  real  issue. 
That  issue  Is  not  tlie  Korean  war.  The  war 
being  fought  In  Korea  is  an  Issoe  by  Itself. 
Tst  Mr.  Truman  solemnly  warned  Oongress 
that  If  ths  Mmmng  rider  were  passed  an 
enemy  offensive,  which  may  or  not  take  i^aoe 
thlB  spring,  might  socoeed. 

This  soands  nke  a  rouadaboat  way  of  say- 
ing that  U  congrem  voied  for  the  restrictive 
rider,  etael  produetton  woald  stop  at  onee, 
our  men  In  Korea  would  be  stripped  of  thetr 
weapooa— end  Congress  win  be  to  Mame.  It 
is  demagogic  nonsense  and  the  Senate  did  not 
swallow  it. 


Tbs  ptlnelpal  eOsct  of  the  rider  would  not 
be  to  kssp  the  Ooveramsot  tram  running  the 
.  It  would  limit  new  s^jiwoprla- 
bnt  not  the  emergency  funds  avallaUe 
to  the  White  House.  And  any  President  who 
sslam  the  steel  Indastry  without  hesitation 
would  have  no  trootle  digging  up  the  funds 
needed  to  run  it. 

The  most  rkUenlous  statesaent  made  by 
the  Ptosldsnt  was  that  ehallei^lng  Congress 
to  come  up  with  a  better  way  to  deal  with  the 
strike  threat,  if  it  didn't  Iflce  ids  own. 

Onngrsss  did  just  that  sevenl  years  ago. 
by  re«stnc  the  Taft-Hartley  Uw.  The  law 
for  Oovemment  fact-finding,  fol- 
by  an  eo-day  waiting  period,  to  be 
enforoed.  If  neceasary.  by  injunction. 

But  Mr.  Truman  Ignorad  that  law— the 
baalc  law  governing  labor  rtfatlona.  He 
waited  untU  a  strike  bad  been  called  and 
then  aemad  the  industry  on  ths  pretext  that 
there  was  no  other  way  to  handle  the 
sttnatlon.  Now  he  Is  aorusing  COngrem  of 
negation. 

There  Is  negation  Involved  tn  this  sttua- 
tton,  hot  It  Is  OB  ths  part  of  ths  President 
hhneelt.  Be  Is  denying  the  rights  of  the  steel 
mlU  stoAhoidsra  to  keep  their  ptopeHy  free 
from  artdtrary  msiflacatlon.  Be  Is  denyli^ 
the  rights  of  the  steal  onkm  to  bargain  e&k- 
lecttvaly.  Ha  la  denying  to  an  Amerleana 
aeeority  la  the  knowledge  that  their  rights 
are  safe  from  Invaskei  without  due  pi  moss 
of  law. 

Mr.  TnuMn'B  attsnspt  to  dn«  the  Korean 
war  In  on  his  side  of  this  question  should 
not  dlsart  attantlon  from  the  fundamental 
That  Issue  stlU  is  whether  PresMent 
,  or  any  other  President,  is  bound  by 
laws,  or  is    ~ 


FioyeKlial  Scbor  ef  Cbe  Steel  MOU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SBNATB  OP  IHB  UMITSD  BTAm 

Tuesdav.  April  22.  if  52 

Mr.  BRICKER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Worms  and  the  Constitution,'* 
published  in  the  Ashtabula  Star-Beacon 
on  April  19. 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Worms  akd  tbs  Constitutiow 

There  is  a  worm,  dreaded  and  hated  by 
honest  seafaring  men.  which  secretly  attacks 
the  planking  of  stout  and  well-built  ships. 
This  worm,  the  toredo,  enters  a  strong  plank 
through  a  tiny  hole,  and  drills  the  timber 
from  end  to  end  without  changing  the  out- 
ward appearance.  The  walls  of  the  plank 
heoome  tlssae-paper  thin — the  strength  is 
but  an  Illusion.  In  times  of  storm  and  stress, 
the  timber  thus  infected  falls,  and  the  great 
ahlp — built  by  honest  workmMi  of  finest  ma- 
terials, founders  and  sinks. 

There  are  ideas,  dreaded  and  hated  by 
honest  men,  which  are  attacking  America. 
These  idcaa,  if  given  opportunity  through 
pahUc  Indifference,  poUtioal  expediency  and 
oowaidlce  on  the  part  of  la^alature.  can 
wreck  the  eoontry. 

Last  weak  the  country  was  stunned  when 
President  I^uman  seised  the  steel  mills. 

Uhllke  any  oiiux  President  in  our  history, 
OCT  present  Chief  ExecirClve  claims  powers 
over  the  Constitution.  According  to  Mr. 
Truman,  the  Constitution  enables  him  to 
seise  private  Industry. 
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Actually,  u  framed  by  otir  foundlnf  fft* 
then,  tlw  Constitution  Is  a  limiting  doeu« 
xamt.  It  was  designed  to  protect  the  cltN 
■enry  from  search  and  selsiire  without  due 
process  of  law. 

AprU  17  the  coiintry  was  shocked  again. 
Ifr.  Truman  with  a  smile  and  a  flourish,  told 
the  coxmtry  that  he  has  the  power  to  seise 
the  press  and  radio  facilities  of  the  Nation 
if  he  regarded  such  a  step  as  necessary. 

If  any  one  in  the  United  States  was  sur- 
prised by  such  a  statement  from  the  man  In 
the  White  Hoxise  he  need  not  have  been.  For 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  have 
be?n  efforts  to  mu^le  and  control  the  press 
of  this  country  by  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  after 
the  press  of  the  country  blocked  the  packing 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  ridicule,  to  hamstring,  and  to 
embarrass  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  It 
became  fashionable  for  public  officials  to 
cover  up.  to  conceal  information,  eren 
though  the  Information  belonged  to  the 
public  which  the  newspapers  represented. 

The  same  tactics  were  picked  up  and  im- 
proved on  by  Truman,  but  Trunuin  went  Mr. 
Roosevelt  one  better.  He  declared  that  \in- 
der  our  so-called  national  emergency.  Infor- 
mation from  our  Federal  bureaus  be  sup- 
pressed because  of  "national  security." 

The  patvem  was  becoming  clearer,  but  it 
had  not  emerged  completely. 

Then  on  April  17,  1952,  In  startling  black 
and  white,  the  American  people  have  been 
permitted  to  see  what  Mr.  Truman  and  his 
administration  actually  think  about  their 
rights  and  privileges  under  the  Constitution. 

Already  the  White  House  apologists  have 
begun  saying  that  too  much  importance  has 
been  placed  on  the  statement  about  seizure 
of  press  and  radio.  They  say  Truman  was 
being  "hypothetical  and  academic." 

Mr.  Truman  himself — oiir  President— our 
Chief  Executive— ovir  leader — has  not  retract- 
ed his  statement.  He  has  not  softened  It. 
As  far  as  Mr.  Truman  is  concerned,  he  stands 
behind  what  he  said. 

He  can  seize  the  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  free  press  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
Tltal  timber  In  our  Government.  Worms  are 
•atlng  at  It,  like  they  are  at  the  other  strong 
planks  in  our  ship  of  state. 

The  German  press  had  its  Ooebbels. 

lA  Prensa  of  Argentina  had  Peron. 

The  United  States? 


Pablic  and  Priratc  Power  Strnre  To  Meet 
Power  Resenres  Shortaf e  in  Cafifonua 

t    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CAUrouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  April  10.  1952 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  California 
provides  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
separate  and  nonconfllcting  effort  by 
public  and  private  power  agencies  to 
meet  the  growing  requirements  for  elec- 
tric energy. 

This  month,  the  Pacific  Oas  L  Electric 
Co.  announced  plans  for  additional 
hydroelectric  development  at  a  total  esti- 
mated  cost  of  $45,000,000  to  add  144,000 
kilowatts  of  new  generating  capacity  to 
the  Pacific  Oas  ft  Electric  system  in 
the  congressional  district  I  am  privileged 
to  represent. 


Tlie  Padfle  Oas  ft  Bectrle  Co.  Is  one 
of  the  be«t  managed  private  power  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
biggest  taxpayer  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  its  constant  growth — especially 
in  the  last  few  years — is  good  evidence 
that  private  and  public  power  can  live 
together  and  grow  in  the  same  area.  The 
Pacific  Oas  ft  Electric  Co.  operates  in  the 
same  area  covered  in  part  by  the  Central 
Valley  project 

It  has  been  apparent  to  me  for  a  long 
time  that  it  is  going  to  take  all  of  the 
effort  and  expansion  that  both  public 
and  private  power  agencies  can  make  in 
the  next  few  years  to  meet  our  continu- 
ally growing  demands  for  electric  energy 
in  California.  I  am  glad  to  note  and 
heartily  commend  this  additional  step 
taken  by  the  Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co. 
and  I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  new 
construction  will  add  to  the  capital  in- 
vestment of  that  company  in  my  district. 
I  wish  to  make  a  part  of  the  Rkcoro  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Pacific  Gas  ft 
Electric  Co.  in  regard  to  these  new 
faciliUes: 

Pacinc  Gas  &  Elkthiic  Co.  Ptjins  Two  H«w 
Plants  on  Ptt  Rivsb 

Pacific  Gas  tt  Electric  Co.  today  announced 
plans  to  extend  lU  Pit  River  hydroelectric 
development  in  Shasta  County  by  the  con- 
struction of  two  new  jxjwerhouses.  pit  4  and 
pit  6.  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  945.000.000. 
The  twov  projects  will  add  144.000  kilowatts 
of  new  generating  capacity  to  the  PGJkS 
system. 

N.  R.  Sutherland,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  said  the  company  has  applied 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  license  for  pit  4 
to  permit  changes  from  the  original  plans 
and  for  a  license  to  construct  and  operate 
pit  6. 

Pit  4  powerhouse  will  have  a  generating 
capacity  of  84.000  kUowatU  and  will  cost 
an  estimated  tas.OOO.OOO.  The  company  de- 
sires to  begin  construction  by  July  1  and 
estlnuites  that  the  project  can  be  completed 
by  1965,  Sutherland  said.  Pit  6  wlU  have  a 
capacity  of  60,000  kilowatts  and  will  cost 
approximately  SQO.OOCOOO.  It  can  be  com- 
pleted in  an  estimated  3  years  from  start  of 
construction. 

The  two  new  plants  together  will  Increase 
the  total  power  capacity  In  the  company's 
Pit  River  system  to  440.000  kilowatts. 

P.  G.  A  E.  now  has  three  powerhouses  on 
the  river,  pit  1.  pit  S,  and  pit  5.  plus  Hat 
Creek  1  and  Hat  Creek  2  on  a  tributary.  The 
dam  and  reservoir  for  the  pit  4  project  were 
completed  In  1927  in  connection  with  earlier 
development  of  the  river. 

In  the  resiunptlon  of  the  project  a  19- 
foot  diameter  tunnel  wlU  be  driven  4  miles 
to  carry  water  to  the  pit  4  plant,  which  will 
be  situated  approximately  1  mile  upstream 
from  the  pit  5  diversion  dam.  Pit  4  power- 
house will  have  two  turbine  generator  units. 
A  220.000-volt  transmission  line  will  extend 
about  7  miles  from  the  plant  to  a  Junction 
with  the  P.  O.  A  E.  interconnected  system. 

Pit  8  powerhoxise  wm  be  located  imme- 
diately below  a  dam  to  be  built  approximate- 
ly 7  miles  downstream  from  pit  5  power- 
house. The  dam  will  be  of  concrete  gravity- 
type  construction  with  a  maximum  height 
of  230  feet  above  streambed  and  a  crest 
length  of  about  700  feet.  It  will  create  a 
reservoir  which  will  extend  upstream  as  far 
as  the  tallraoe  of  pit  6  powerhoiise. 

Twin  penstock  pipes  15  feet  In  diameter 
and  extending  about  180  feet  throxigh  the 
dam  WlU  carry  the  water  to  the  plant's  two 
ttirblne  generators.    A  230,000-volt  tranamls- 


■Um  line  8  miles  long  wiu  connect  the  plant 
with  the  company's  inter-connected  system. 

The  proposed  construction  wlU  fxirther  ex- 
tend P.  G.  ft  B.'s  postwar  expansion  beyond 
19M  and  help  assure  power  for  the  contln- 
uaUy  growing  needs  of  northern  and  cen- 
tral California.  Sutherland  said. 

The  company  now  has  1,070,000  kilowatts 
of  steam-electrlc  generating  capacity  under 
construction  at  the  giant  Moss  Landing.  Con- 
tra Costa,  and  Pltuburgh  steam  plants  In 
anticipation  of  future  demands.  Another 
39.000  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  capacity  Is 
\mder  construction  at  the  company's  Boar 
River  project  in  Amador  County. 

In  addition,  development  of  340.000  kilo- 
watts m  four  powerhouses  on  the  Kings 
River  is  projected,  and  license  amendment  la 
being  soxight  to  ;»ovlde  for  reconstruction 
of  Murphys  Powerhouse  in  Calaveras  Coun- 
ty with  an  Increase  of  1.900  kilowatts.  Con- 
struction of  pit  4  and  pit  0  powerhouses,  to- 
gether with  these  other  steam  and  hydroelec- 
tric developments,  would  bring  the  com- 
pany's total  postwar  expansion  program  to 
2.906.000  kUowatts  of  new  generating  ca- 
pacity. 


S*vMt's  New  Peace  Propagaa^ 
OfeBjivt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KAMSas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATXVaB 

Tuesday.  Aprti  22. 1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoiD,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon  before  the  Ro« 
tary  Club.  Independence.  Mo..  April  21, 
1952: 

SOTXCT's  Nsw  PSACS  Paops«*](SA  Ofrawana 

Let  us  lay  aside  our  biisiness  and  political 
Interests  in  considering  the  most  intimat* 
personal  concern  of  mankind — peace  or  war. 
That  is  why  our  fcnreign  poUclee  and  otir 
mlUtary  security  program  shoxild  be  fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  every  cltlaen. 

Today  the  free  countries  face  new  Issues 
In  their  relations  with  the  Communist  slave 
states. 

The  Soviet  suggestions  for  a  imtted.  armed 
but  neutral  Germany — Communist  China's 
effort  to  enlist  the  free  countries'  interest  In 
greater  trade  with  her — and  the  important 
developments  at  the  recent  international  eco- 
nomic conference  in  Moscow — are  aU  current 
major  changes  In  Communist  policy. 

That  either  means  a  tilghly  important 
change  in  thinking  or  a  change  In  strategy— 
by  the  rulers  of  Russia.  Either  way  the 
psychological  effect  on  the  western  democ- 
racies— especially  the  West  Germans — is  a 
burning  Issue. 

Our  State  Department — which  now  Is  af- 
fected by  a  Soviet  psychosis — Is  again  allow- 
ing the  Communists  to  control  the  propa- 
ganda football— and  the  Communists  selas 
that  opportunity  to  shout  peace  and  democ- 
racy. Sometimes  our  State  Department  re- 
minds me  of  a  friend  whoee  smaU  daughter 
caUed  him  "her  no  no  daddy." 

Otir  SUte  Department  initially  was  in- 
clined— and  according  to  Secretary  of  Stats 
Acheson's  statement  Wednesday,  is  still  in- 
clined— ^to  brush  off  the  Soviet's  offers  as  of 
no  economic  or  political  validity  becauss 
of  their  devious  ways. 

When  governments  neglect  to  seise  every 
opp(^tmity   to  negotiate  their  differencea. 
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tbcy  leave  faros  as  tbs  onlf  Baans  «<  MttUag 
the  srgumenc 

To  slaable  NATO  and  Weat  Osrman  groups 
the  Communist  offers — though  vague  and 
vnacoeptable  in  their  present  form — are 
worth  exploring  In  the  hope  at  reaching  ac- 
«spCable.  workable  agreerasnta. 

That  llluBtrstes  tbs  strstsgy  the  Sovtet 
could  have  had  in  mind  of  attamptlng  to 
cause  a  rift  lietwseu  the  countries  of  the 
Morth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  be- 
tween the  NATO  and  the  West  Germana. 

Once  again  our  State  Department  muSed 
the  opportunity  of  shouting  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  peace  and  freedom  is  linked 
with  our  foreign  policies.  It  ssiims  as  U  oar 
8taU  Department  la  in  a  mental  block 
becauss  at  our  past  experiences  with  the 
Soviet. 

U  we  handle  tbe  Soviet's  suggestloos  so 
Ineptly  aa  to  leave  even  a  eolor  of  Uame 
on  us  for  their  fallvrs,  we  would  faU  Into 
the  Communist  trap. 

Tbs  tree  eountrlss  now  havs  bsfors  them 
for  tflapasBtonate  eoasktaratlon.  tbe  Soviet's 
■uggeatlon  for  a  unltsd,  neutral,  and  armed 
Osrnwny  and  the  Bovlst  Unloo's  and  tbelr 
■IHse  ssrlouB  Md  for  man  wortd  trads. 

It  is  in  such  tUnes  as  thsss  tftat  dear 
Iksads  should  prevaU. 

Bven  ttoo««h  It  aisy  bs  a  strstw  la  tbe 
■iuU  siwiMilliiss  sians  way — ws  mmy  find 
a  bHto  OD  wtxich  we  can  oecoAiata  workaMs 
solutloos  of  our  desire  tor  peaes, 

V  we  do  not  take  ths  opportunity  of  slt- 
tii^  down  at  a  oonfsrencs  taMs— wlien  tbs 
opsnbv  Is  mads  for  us  by  the  Sovist — we 
win  conUnue  to  lose  ground  in  tbe  baUle 
for  tbe  minds  of  man. 

If  we  eontlnoe  to  say  nc^— oo— tt  ississ 
«i  open  to  tlM  lis  tbat  tbs  capitalistki  frss 
naUoeta  ars  not  interested  in  pesos. 

Tbs  SoTlst  nfl*e  on  Oennany  osaa  bs  a 
dtrset.  even  though  vague.  UrvltatlaB  for 
sMlng  tbs  cold  war  and  rcstoratloB  of  In- 
tsmatlonal  trade.  Unqussttnnably  P*— ** 
%wut  bar  sstslHtss  are  suffsring  trom  tbs 
limited  trade  blockade  by  the 
It  may  well  be  that  the  Soviet  at  las* 
tbat  the  democradss  actuaUy  mean  bi 
Thm^ton.  it  is  a  esss  o(  backing  down  on 
their  plans  tor  world  domination  or  o<  a  war 
that  tbey  ars  iU  prepared  to  fight. 

Or  tbs  Soviet  note  can  be  a  trick  to  throw 
tbs  frss  oountrleo  off  balanee  and  croaU  dls- 
oord  by  throwing  among  them  a  foMen 
ifiple  inscribed  "For  peace." 

Whatever  tbs  isssnns  tbat  prompted  the 
Soviet's  si«g«stlons.  we  must  not  slsm  ths 
door  In  its  face.  And  of  course,  while  nego- 
tiating, the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organl- 
■Bttem  and  the  Westsm  Germans  should  not 
alow  down  their  plans  for  tbe  oollectlve  de- 
Cmss  of  Western  Rirope. 

Tbs  suddenness  wltb  which  tbe  Soviet  has 
reversed  lU  previous  position  U  startling  and 
tmlaes  doubts  as  to  Its  sincerity.  Tbe  vague- 
ness of  tbe  Soviet  suggestloa  for  a  united. 
Bsutral  Gtarmany  Is  disturbing. 

But  the  Soviet  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
veal all  tbe  details  at  lU  new  policy  at  the 
dart.  That  Is  not  dons  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy any  more  than  in  Tioss"  trading— or 
by  a  good  poliUcian  In  tbe  kick-off  of  bis 
campaign. 

Tbe  supreme  test  of  tbe  Russian  rulers' 
sincere  desire  to  esUbllsh  straight-forward 
east-west  relations  is  their  willingness  to 
leave  the  details  and  supervision  of  the  Ger- 
man election  to  the  United  Nations  as  we 
have  propossd.  However,  we  must  not  bs 
content  to  rest  on  that  position  and  let 
tbe  negotutlons  drop  there. 

Our  early  maudlin  trustful  attitude  toward 
tbe  Soviet  has  been  changed  into  dua<ged 
suspicions  of  its  good  faith  by  the  basic 
Oommxmlst  conception  and  practice — that 
the  way  to  achieve  world  dominance  of  what 


tbey  call  tbs  dseadent  trss  o^taUstle 
ttons  U  by  trtskary  and  dscstt. 

guards  to  Insure  tbe  safety  and  tbe  rtflglous 
and  political  frsedom  of  ths  Oermans,  tbs 
suggestion  for  a  united,  armed  neutral  Ger- 
many la  the  most  tangible  policy  to  eass 
war  fssrs  yet  propossd  by  tbs  Soviet. 

IH  must  not  timidly  retreat  before  that 
cballsngs  or  treat  it  negatively.  We  must 
weigh  the  Soviet's  offer  In  neither  a  maudlin 
atmosphere  nor  a  Soviet  psycbnals  Feelings 
have  no  place  in  the  management  of  a 
country's  International  affairs.  Sentiment 
must  give  way  to  a  sound  policy. 

We  are  In  tbe  best  barf^lnlng  position  to- 
day that  we  have  been  In  since  10i6.  How- 
ever, the  democrstlc  struetors  for  peace  ws 
bavs  bssn  building  lacks  the  flntshtng 
touchss.  Just  as  our  forefathers  designed 
a  new  organisation  of  government.  Uie 
Americans  of  this  generation  are  trying  to 
work  out  a  design  for  peace. 

Therefore,  while  continuing  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  for  our  goal  of  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  world — we  must  not  sus- 
pend the  plans  for  uniting  Westun  Ger- 
many with  the  N<vth  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
gantsation — in  order  to  strengthen  and  sta- 
biUae  both — until  a  set  sffrecment  on  tbe 
Russian  note  is  reaebed. 

We  have  never  really  tried  to  bargain  with 
the  Soviet  from  a  strong  posiUon.  When 
we  f onnerly  held  all  the  earda.  we  gave  them 
everything  they  aaked  for.  Mo  wonder  tbey 
held  our  Nation  in  contempt. 

While  the  Intsmational  situation  Is  dan- 
gerous, ths  free  countries  have  the  ad- 
vantageous position.  They  occupy  aU  the 
key  spots  of  the  world  like  the  Sues  Canal 
and  Gibraltar.  Tbey  have  the  oU  and  steel 
production  and  transportation  capacity  es- 
sential for  victory  in  modem  warfare — that 
Buaala  lacks — plus  control  of  the  eeaa.  Mow 
they  are  acting  in  concert — arming  for 
peace — and  to  secure  their  flreaidea  from 
bondage  and  the  slave  camps  of  eommuntom. 

Therefore,  the  problem  confronting  us  Is 
the  use  of  the  great  resources  of  the  free 
world  to  tbs  best  advantags  of  peace  and 
freedom. 

We  must  be  capable  of  cnganlsing  and 
maintaining — over  a  long  period  of  time— a 
united  front  by  the  free  governmenta. 

If  history  has  any  lesson,  it  is  that  gifts 
are  not  the  foundation  of  friendship.  Com- 
mon Interest — not  gratitude — ^forgee  the  ties 
of  union. 

There  was  a  time  when  civUlzation  threat- 
ened to  be  engulfed  by  bloody  religious  strife. 
Men  were  CathoUca  or  Protestants  before 
they  were  Kngllshmen,  Frenchmen,  or  Soots. 
Eventually  nationalism  triumphed  over  re- 
ligious and  feudal  family  rivalry. 

Today  the  Communists  are  the  men  with- 
out a  country.  Today,  as  during  the  re- 
ligious wars,  a  modus  vlvendl  must  be 
found.  Those  agreements  were  not  long 
kept  because  of  national  as  well  as  rellgioiis 
difference.  Rorcever,  new  compromises  based 
on  oonunon  Interest  were  found  that  resulted 
in  nominal  peace,  even  though  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  friendship  were  lacking. 

Today,  as  then,  each  has  something  to  ask 
and  something  to  concede. 

A  comprehensive  poUcy  based  on  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  the  march  of  time  have 
a  way  of  easing  belligerent  tensions. 

There  are  many  instances  throughout  his- 
tory when  truce  negotiations  have  seemed 
interminable — as  today  in  Korea.  In  the 
end,  however,  a  makeshift  peace  was  achieved. 

Neither  our  American  impatience  to  get 
things  done  in  a  hurry  or  our  cnisadlng 
spirit  have  any  place  In  the  long  struggle 
with  the  Slave  statea. 

While  I  do  not  believe  there  can  ever  be 
any  great  harmony  between  the  slavery  of 
commmuniam  and  the  freedom  of  capital- 


ism, tolerance  and  sagacity  on  both  sides  ars 
sssentlal  to  saving  a  world  holocaust. 

T^iersfore,  we  must  avoid  the  great  mistake 
«r  throwing  away  our  decided  advantage 
In  geopolitics  by  precipitate  acts.  We  must 
avoid  finsnelal  and  economic  disaster  at 
bome.  Broad  Is  the  road  to  national  In- 
solvency. The  stae  of  our  taxes  is  already 
reducing  consumer  spending.  Tbat  is  a 
dangerous  situation  for  sny  country. 

We  must  achieve  unity  wttii  the  rest  of 
the  free  world. 

It  is  the  business  of  our  President  and  our 
State  Department  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  free  countries  that  we  seek  peace,  not 
war,  and  that  we  will  not  let  our  impatience 
and  emotion  confound  our  Judgment. 

It  may  be  Incomprehensible  to  xis,  but  re- 
sponsible leaden  In  the  free  world  are  more 
afraid  of  what  might  come  cut  of  the  White 
Bouee  than  they  are  of  what  tbe  Kremlin 
might  do. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained — now  at 
least — In  seddng  the  reasons  for  the  Soviet's 
sudden  and  vague  reversal  of  the  jxisition  It 
has  heretofore  taken  toward  Germany. 

Rather,  tbe  immediate  problem  is  to  seek 
the  details  and  explore  tbe  poeslbllitles  of 
reaching  a  workaUe  understanding  with  the 
Soviet  OB  tbe  German  election.  Actually  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  there  must 
be  no  vagueness  about  tbe  provision  for  a 
free  all-Gennan  election.  There  must  be  no 
vaguenees  about  the  provision  for  Impls- 
mcnting  its  resulte. 

A  united  neutral,  armed,  and  strong  Ger- 
many could  be  the  needed  balance  wheel  for 
world  peace  and  prosperity.  I  believe  It  will 
be.  To  me  it  makes  nu>re  sense  to  take  that 
chance — than  to  assume  that  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  wlH  always  be  under  the 
control  of  NATO. 

1.  It  would  help  fill  the  vacuum  that  our 
own  postwar  policies  are  largely  reaponalbie 
for  creattng . 

2.  A  prosperous,  united,  even  though  neu- 
tral Germany  not  only  helps  restore  the  bal- 
ance of  power  among  the  great  nations,  but 
it  is  the  key  to  economic  recovery  for  West- 
cm  Europe. 

S.  It  wfU  relieve  American  taxpaym  of  the 
tremendous  annual  drain  of  aid  for  Germany 
that  has  oost  us  billions  of  doUars  sinee  our 
victory. 

i.  It  removes  the  threat  to  a  sudden  in- 
vasion of  Western  Europe. 

What  are  the  objections? 

1.  It  Is  obviously  an  effort  by  the  Soviet 
to  avoid  a  rearmed  Western  Germany  from 
Joining  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisa- 
tion. 

As  of  this  minute,  we  do  not  have  a  single 
military  unit  from  Western  Germany  in  tbe 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  There 
is  no  surety  that  we  will  ever  have — for  the 
present  govorunent  of  Germany  may  be 
overthrown  on  that  issue — or  that  a  future 
West  German  Government  would  work  in 
concord  with  NATO.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  mighty  German  people  in  shackles  in- 
definitely. 

2.  It  relieves  the  pinch  on  the  Soviet  of 
our  limited  ban  on  the  shipment  of  stra- 
tegic goods  to  the  slave  states. 

When  it  comes  to  details  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal, I  believe  we  would  not  only  be  voic- 
ing tbe  aentiment  of  the  free  world,  but  of 
every  patriotic  German  also,  by  continuing 
to  shout  at  the  top  of  our  voices  for  a  free 
all  German  election  superviaed  by  the  United 
Nations. 

While  every  patriotic  German  yearns  for  a 
united  country,  he  also  yearns  to  be  rid  of 
all  foreigners — ^Russians,  Americans,  Xng- 
lish.  and  French  alike.  That  is  natural  and 
understandable. 

With  all  the  safeguards  for  a  free  electkm 
tinder  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
will  be  the  first  test  of  what  a  people  wiU 
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do  who  have  Uved  for  7  yean  under  th« 
dominance  of  the  imperlallat  Soviet.  As  far 
as  the  East  Germans  are  concerned.  It  will 
be  proof  of  the  pudding  for  both  communism 
and  democracy. 

In  that  test,  the  Soviet  should  have  th« 
advantage,  becaiise  East  Germany  has  been 
sociallstlcally  Inclined  for  many  years. 

Therefore,  let  xis  reiterate  loud  and  often 
In  reply  to  the  latest  Soviet  suggestions — 
that  wi  are  willing  to  leave  It  to  the  Ger- 
man people.  That  the  only  factor  we  are 
concerned  about  la  that  there  be  no  outside 
interference  with  their  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. It  Is  obvious  to  all  men  of  good  will 
that  an  election  supervised  by  each  power 
in  Its  own  zone — could  be  a  tragic  farce. 

If  the  Soviet  continues  to  Insist  that  the 
all-German  election  be  under  the  control  of 
the  four  occupying  powers — the  democracies 
might  agree,  providing  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  was  agreed  upon  as 
an  arbitrator  and  general  supervisor  whose 
decisions  regarding  the  election  set-up  would 

be  final  and  binding  in  all  the  existing  zones 
in  Germany. 

With  such  an  agreement  set  up  and  work- 
ing satisfactorily — we  should  take  the  lead 
in  lurging  that  all  foreign  troops  now  in 
Germany  be  pulled  out  by  their  respective 
governments. 

Such  a  bold  and  dynamic  policy  is  global 
In  its  effects.  All  this  and  peace,  too,  tests 
the  sincerity  of  Stalin's  repeated  expreasloa 
that  the  Ck^mmunist  world  and  the  free  capi- 
talistic world  can  exist  side  by  side. 


Acheson  at  His  Worst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  22, 1952 

Mr.  BRIckER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Acheson  at  His  Worst,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
on  April  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AcRzsON  AT  His  Wokst 
Two  anonymovis  spokesmen  for  the  State 
Department  announced  at  United  Nations 
headquarters  in  New  York  that  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  stooges  in  U.  N.  will  support  the  pro- 
posed international  covenant  on  human 
rights.  The  very  name  of  this  covenant  is 
a  fake.  It  is  designed,  under  various  pre- 
texts of  emergency  and  preserving  "national 
prestige"  to  give  governments  the  power  to 
deny  the  civil  rights  guaranteed  to  Ameri- 
cans by  the  Constitution. 

After  the  American  Bar  Association,  under 
the  leadership  of  Its  fcMnmer  president,  Frank 
Holman  of  Seattle,  had  called  attention  to 
the  danger  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  pro- 
posed covenants,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
I7nlted  States  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  them.  But  Acheson  and  his  crowd 
are  still  anxious  for  adoption  of  this  one. 
at  least.  Their  excuse  Is  that  our  refusal 
to  tK:cept  the  deceptive  articles  would  per- 
mit Stalin's  propagandists  to  charge  the 
United  States  with  being  indifferent  to  hu- 
man rights,  but  their  obvious  purpose  is  to 
obtain  totalitarian  controls  over  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press. 

One  of  the  State  Department  spokesmen 
has  been  adviser  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
a  leader  in  drafting  the  U.  N.  document.  In 
plumping   for    tha   declaration   of   human 


rights,  this  character  had  to  clear  a  hurdle, 
the  fact  that  the  State  Department  has  al- 
ready denounced  a  U.  N.  convention  of  free- 
dom of  information  which  would  have  im- 
posed the  same  restrictions  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights  that  the  hiiman -rights  convention 
would.  His  attempt  to  explain  this  contra- 
diction was  that  the  freedom  of  information 
covenant  was  specific  whereas  the  human- 
rights  covenant  couches  the  same  restric- 
tions in  more  general  terms. 

As  anyone  knows  who  has  watched  the 
maneuvers  of  New  Deal  lawyers,  they  dote 
on  general  terms.  The  keystone  of  their 
socialist  program  is  the  statement  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  general  welfare. 
Broad  phrases  like  tills  have  been  used  like 
a  tent  to  cover  every  questionable  enterprise 
that  the  New  Deal  wants  to  undertake.  The 
general  language.  Instead  of  making  the  hu- 
man-rights covenant  acceptable  when  the 
one  on  communications  was  not.  actually 
makes   It   more  dangerous. 

Cornered,  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  brain  truster 
finally  blxirted  out,  "Obviously  there  must  be 
some  limitations  on  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press."  The  authors  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  didn't  specify  any.  The  New  Dealers 
want  to  still  criticism,  and  as  they  can't  do 
it  under  the  Constitution,  they  hope  to  by- 
pass the  Constitution  through  a  treaty. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  this.  The  Con- 
stitution declares  the  laws  of  Congress  and 
treaties  to  be  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land." 
The  obvioiis  purpose  of  this  language  was  to 
make  Federal  ctatutes,  when  constitutional, 
and  treaties  superior  to  State  laws  and  the 
rulings  of  State  courts.  But  a  treaty  has 
been  used  to  give  Congress  power  to  legis- 
late in  a  field  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
had  said  before  that  it  had  no  power.  The 
Court  held  unconstitutional  a  Federal  act  to 
protect  migratory  birds.  Then  the  United 
States  made  a  treaty  with  Canada  for  this 
piirpose,  and  the  Court  upheld  a  similar 
statute  on  the  ground  that  It  Implemented 
the  treaty. 

There  U  a  so-called  saving  clause  in  the 
covenant  on  hiiman  rights,  pretending  to 
protect  existing  rights  of  Americans,  but  it 
is  made  up  of  weasel  words.  The  draft  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  not  be  interpreted  as 
"limiting  or  derogating  from  any  of  the 
rights  and  freedoms  which  may  be  guaran- 
teed under  the  laws  of  any'  contracting 
state."  It  is  questionable  whether  this  wo\ild 
protect  oxir  Bill  of  Rights,  fear  it  does  not 
guarantee  rights  and  freedoms.  It  merely 
forbids  Congress  to  Infringe  them,  and  under 
the  foxirteenth  amendment,  extends  the 
prohibition  to  the  States. 

Congress*  only  safe  coxirse  is  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  covenant.  It  will  not  give 
an  American  citizen  a  single  protection  that 
he  doesnt  already  enjoy  and  it  may  destroy 
some  of  those  he  has.  The  American  delega- 
tion to  U.  N.  should  be  similarly  governed, 
but  as  Acheson's  man  made  clear,  its  mem- 
bers are  not  averse  to  destroying  the  rights 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 


Mickifan   Senate   Supports   Measare  To 

End  Suta  Margaritt  Water  Contro- 
Tersy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CALirotNu 
IN  IBB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  AprU  10.  1952 
Mr.  ENGLE.   Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future  I  hope  to  have  H.  R.  5368  before 


the  House,  dealing  with  the  highly  pub« 
licizeJ  water  controversy  on  the  Sant* 
Margarita  River  in  Calilomia.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Michigan  Leg« 
Islature  has  passed  a  resolution  support- 
ing  this  bill,  which  has  for  its  purposo 
at  least  partially  solving  the  water  prob- 
lem of  both  the  people  of  the  area  and 
the  Military  Establishment  at  Camp 
Pendleton.  A  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Blichigan  State  Senate  la 
attached : 

Senate  Resolution  8 

Resolution  commending  the  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Fceral  Congress  for  its 
action  taken  in  investigating  the  legal 
proceedings  involving  water  rights  brought 
by  the  United  States  Attorney  Oeneral 
against  the  res'dents  of  Fallbrook.  Calif., 
and  vicinity:  urging  the  Federal  Congress 
to  give  prompt  consideration  to  H.  R.  5368 
in  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Congress 
and  to  prevent  further  Federal  encroach- 
ments of  this  kind:  and  condemning  the 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
General 

Whereas    the    Attorney    Oeneral    of    the 

United  States  has  recently  instituted  legal 
proceedings  to  deprive  14.000  cltlsens  at 
Fallbrook.  Calif.,  and  vicinity  of  the  use  of 
water  from  the  Sanu  IfargariU  River,  on  tha 
theory  that  when  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment acquired  Camp  Fendleton.  across  whicll 
thU  river  flows,  it  acquired  aU  of  the  rlver'a 
water;  and 

Whereas  the  right  of  such  dtiaens  to  uaa 
water  from  this  river  has  been  long  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California; 
and 

Whereas  the  action  of  the  United  BUtee 
Attorney  General  Is  clearly  an  attempt  to 
assert  a  paramount  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  this  water,  in  complete  dero- 
gation of  the  UwB  of  the  State  of  California 
and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  California 
under  the  laws  of  that  SUte;  and 

Whereas  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Congress  has  investigated  this 
matter  and  has  reported  in  part  as  follows: 

"Nothing  which  developed  Indicated  the 
necessity  or  any  good  reason  for  bringing  suit 
Involving  thousands  of  defendants  witb 
trifling  or  nonexistent  water  claims.  No 
useful  purpose  U  being  served  by  securing 
a  legal  and  encyclopedic  definition  of  water 
rights  down  to  the  last  bucketful.  It  can 
be  concluded  that  the  legal  theorists  in  the 
Attorney  General's  office  have  unnecessarily 
put  the  Federal  taxpayers  to  great  expense 
and  the  local  people  to  great  provocation  and 
legal  expense  for  no  practical  reason  what- 
ever"; and 

Whereas  it  Is  apparent  that  the  action  of 
the  United  States  Attorney  General  lUus- 
trates  a  greedy  official  istlc  and  bureaucratie 
desire  to  extend  the  Federal  power  in  direct 
violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  rights  of  its  cltlxens  under 
the  laws  of  that  State:  and 

Whereas  despite  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  United  States  Attorney  General  has 
suted  that  the  litigation  would  contlnua 
and  that  only  an  order  from  the  entire  Con- 
gress would  compel  him  to  drop  the  suit;  and 

Whereas.  House  bill  5368  tias  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, designed  to  require  a  division  of  the 
water  involved  between  the  Government  and 
the  citizens  and  to  fc^bid  further  Federal 
encroachment;  and 

Whereas  the  Michigan  State  Senate  deems 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  in  this  situation  to  be  a  tlireat  to 
the  rlghU  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  the  use  of  water  and  other  natural 
resources,  as  are  guaranteed  such  cltlzeni 
imder  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  which 
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action  must  be  eondemned.  as  well  ea  any 
similar  future  attempts  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral power  lu  derocatlon  of  the  rlghU  of 
cltlzezu  derived  from  the  laws  of  tbs  several 
Btates:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  That  the  action  of  the  subeom- 
mlttee  of  the  Houae  Interior  and  InsiUar 
Affairs  Conunittee.  of  the  Federal  Congress, 
In  invtssttgattng  tbe  encroachment  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  on 
the  righu  in  water  of  the  dOsens  of  FaU- 
brook.  Calif,  and  Tlelnlty,  given  such 
citizens  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
CaUfomla,  and  In  introducing  H.  R.  5368  as 
a  means  of  quieting  the  vexatious  litigation 
Instituted  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
Oeneral  against  theee  dttaens.  Is  deemed 
highly  oommendable:  and  be  it  further 

Reedved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of 
Michigan  does  urge  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  states  to  give  prompt  consideration 
to  H.  R.  688S  in  the  forthcoming  session  of 
tbe  Congress  and  to  be  ever  vigilant  in  tbe 
oonsiderstlon  of  ways  and  means  of  pre- 
venting further  encroachments  upon  and 
Ttolattons  of  the  rights  of  eitlaens  of  the 
United  States  guaranteed  such  eitlaens  by 
the  laws  of  tbe  respective  Statee  in  which 
they  reside:  and  be  ft  further 

Resolved,  That  tbe  action  of  tbe  United 
Butes  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  berehy  vigor- 
ously condemned:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  aU  representatives  of  this  State  in  the 
Federal  Congress;  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Prssklect  of  tbe  United  States  Senate; 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Congress;  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
CaUfomla;  to  Jim  Wayman,  Ed  Berg,  and 
Carroll  Huscher,  all  of  Fallbrook,  Calif.;  to 
the  First  Methodist.  Christian  Sdence,  and 
Baptist  Churches  of  FaUbrook.  Calif.;  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  General,  and  to  both 
bouses  of  tite  Leglsiature  of  tlie  State  of 
California. 

Adopted  by  the  aenate.  March  5,  19St. 


Aeeretary  of  the  Senate, 


I  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  aanoN* 

IN  TftM  HOUSS  OF  RSPRESSNTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  AprU  2,  1952 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  Fore-st  Service.  How  we  treat  our 
natuj-al  reeouroea  now  will  determine,  in 
large  measure,  this  Nation's  strength  in 
the  future.  Adequate  appropriations 
are  needed  for  the  intelligent  protection, 
management,  and  improvement  of  our 
forest,  range,  and  watershed  lands. 

Specifically  I  refer  to  the  item  "Coop- 
erative range  improvements."  The  com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended  for  removal 
Of  the  matching  requirements  imposed 
by  the  act  of  1952.  However,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this 
fiscal  year  that  will  be  released  by  tbe 
committee's  action  is  wholly  Inadequate, 
not  only  for  the  construction  of  new 
range  improvements,  but  also  for  the 
bare  maintenance  of  previously  con- 
structed improvements.  For  example,  in 
Arizona  we  now  have  some  $3,000,000  in- 


vested in  range  improvements,  and  this 
appropriation  will  make  available  only 
about  1^  percent  per  year  of  this 
amount  for  tbe  Job  of  construction  and 
maintenance. 

During  the  past  5  years  we  have  suf- 
fered from  severe  drought  in  my  State 
of  Arizona.  The  impact  of  this  drought 
has  been  felt  not  only  \n  our  Irrigated 
areas,  but  also  on  our  vast  range  areas. 
It  has  been  so  severe  that  some  stock- 
men have  had  to  either  liquidate  their 
breeding  herds  or  ship  them  to  outside 
ranges.  Now  that  the  drought  appar- 
ently is  broken,  these  stockmen  will  re- 
turn to  their  ranges,  buying  back  cattle 
at  higher  prices  than  they  sold. 

To  help  bring  our  ranges  back  to  full 
productiveness  fnm  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  drought,  we  sorely  need  fluids 
now  for  range  improvement — especially 
the  construction  of  control  fences  and 
new  stock  water  developments  in  order 
to  secure  better  distribution  of  livestock 
to  more  efficiently  haurvest  our  grass  crop 
for  increased  meat  producti(HX.  For 
these  reasons  I  deeply  regret  the  lack  of 
any  new  funds  for  range  improvements 
for  fiscal  year  1953.  And  we  caimot  af- 
ford any  across-the-board  reduction  in 
funds,  which  we  know  are  already  inade- 
quate, for  conservation  and  wise  use  of 
our  forest  and  range  resources. 

The  bill  as  now  presented  to  us  pro- 
Tides  $32,000  less  for  the  forest  and  range 
management  investigations  item  of  the 
Forest  Service  than  the  budget  proposed. 
This  Is  approximately  the  amount  m- 
cliided  by  the  Budget  Bureau  for  the 
control  of  halogeton.  a  plant  poisonous 
to  livestock.  Halogeton  was  first  ob- 
served in  the  United  States  only  18  years 
ago  but  is  now  widely  spread  over  west- 
em  ranges  and  has  caused  serious  live- 
stock losses.  The  plant  apparently  could 
infest  much  of  our  drier  western  range 
areas,  so  it  is  important  that  satisfactory 
control  methods  be  worked  out  soon. 
The  budget  mcrease  was  to  provide  for 
this  badly  needed  research  and  we  should 
give  it  our  support. 


Wky  Swap  AcfaMl  Hamaa  RigkU  far 
Global  Rhetoric? 


EXTENSION  OF  REBifARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OKxo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'inj  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  22. 19S2 

Bfr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riookd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Why  Swap  Actual  Human 
Rights  for  Global  Rhetoric?"  published 
m  this  week's  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RaooaD, 
as  follows: 

Wrt  Swat  Actdal  Hvhaw  Riohts  ros  Global 

RHKTOalC? 

On  January  SI.  10S3.  CairoU  Binder,  tbe 
Minneapolis  editor  who  represents  the  United 
States  on  a  United  Nations  conunittee  to 
draft  a  convention  on  freedom  of  the  press. 


reached  the  foUowlng  melancholy  conclu- 
sion: 

"Vour  years'  ezperlenoe  in  the  United  Ha- 
tiona  •  •  •  has  convinced  United  States 
repreeentatlvee  in  the  U.  N.  and  American 
new^)apermen  that  there  is  no  possibUity  of 
subetantiaUy  increasing  freedom  of  informa- 
tion through  the  United  Nations  under  pres- 
ent condltlona.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
danger  that  encroachments  upon  freedom  of 
information  now  practiced  by  individual 
aovereign  states  may  obtain  legal  or  nuiral 
aanction  tnrougb  United  Nations  instm- 
mente  or  declarations." 

THIS  danger  la  now  ao  generally  imder- 
atood  that  the  effort  to  produce  a  convention 
on  freedom  of  information  which  would  suit 
both  the  United  States  and.  say.  Communist 
Poland  la  a  dead  pigeon.  It  is  recognized 
that,  under  some  international  agreement 
to  restrain  the  press  from  "irresponsible 
statements  concerning  friendly  states,"  we 
might  be  required  to  abolish  tbe  protection 
of  the  First  Amendment  gxiaranteeing  a  free 
press.  The  American  Bar  Aasoclatlcn  points 
out  also  that  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  is 
denied  in  the  proposed  statute  for  an  Inter- 
national Crimlral  Court  which  would  have 
Jurisdiction  over  Individuals. 

But,  as  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by  Sena- 
tor JoHW  W.  BaiCKzs,  of  Ohio,  dangers  as 
great  as  these  exist  In  the  United  Nations 
Covenant  on  Hximan  Rights,  which  is  still 
urged  upon  Congress.  Ifr.  Binder  was  in 
favor  of  abandoning  the  effort  to  work  out 
a  convention  on  freedom  of  information  on 
the  ground  that  the  "climate"  for  such  con- 
sideration is  unfavorable.  But  the  real  ob- 
jection to  such  a  convention,  as  well  as  to 
many  of  the  articles  in  the  Human  Bighta 
Covenant,  is  more  fundamental.  It  lies  in 
the  difference  between  tbe  American  %con- 
oepticMi  of  freedom  as  a  "natural  right"  at 
man,  which  even  the  Government  may  not 
set  aside,  and  the  conception  of  freedom — 
held  almost  everywhere  else — as  something 
wliich  governments  give. 

Furthermore,  it  shoxiid  be  recalled  that  not 
even  the  fratners  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion Inserted  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  that  docu- 
ment until  the  heat  was  turned  on  by  the 
people  themselves.  Natiiral  rights  are  not 
oonferred  or  agreed  to  by  governments. 
They  are  won  by  the  people  usually  against 
the  Judgment  of  govemmenta,  and  the  peoole 
will  retain  these  rights  only  as  long  as  they 
are  deterixiined  to  protect  them.  Tbe  as- 
sumption of  those  behind  the  United  Na- 
tions Covenant  on  Human  Rights  appears  to 
be  that  rights  can  be  granted  by  the  voy 
groupe  whose  Interest  is  to  restrict  rights. 
They  expect  to  accomplish  this  watering 
down  of  our  essential  and  hard-won  free- 
doms by  treaty.  The  Constitution  appean 
to  say  that  a  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  The  provision  was  considered  nec- 
essary to  give  the  Federal  Oovemment  bar- 
gaining power  in  negotiation  with  other 
eountrlee.  It  was  not  imagined  that  our 
basic  liberties  would  ever  be  threatened  by 
treaty. 

Fortunately  the  alarm  has  been  sounded, 
and  a  group  of  59  United  States  Senators 
headed  by  Senator  Baicaun  and  Senator  Tajv 
has  introduced  an  amendment  to  tne  Con- 
stitution designed  to  limit  the  scope  of 
treaties  so  that  the  power  of  the  United 
States  in  domestic  affairs  cannot  be  under- 
mined. 

The  case  for  this'  amendment  rests  on  the 
misguided  seal  with  which  Americans  at  the 
U.  N.  have  rushed  into  negotiation  upon 
matters  which  are  not  appropriate  fen'  bar- 
gaining with  other  covintrlea.  Tou  can  ne- 
gotiat«  fishery  rights,  tariffs,  postal  rates,  or 
the  sise  of  armaments.  But  freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  and  the  preee  cannot  be 
traded  wltbout  certain  disaster.  But  the 
musion  stm  persists  that  we  can  safely  sign 
a  treaty  guaranteeing  such  rights  as  the 
right  to  an  adequate  standard  of  living,  or 
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tbt  light  to  enjoyment  of  the  highest  stand- 
•rd  of  health  obtainable,  or  favorable  condi- 
tions of  work,  or  education.  These,  as  Rus- 
seU  J.  Cltnchy  observes  In  a  pamphlet  Issued 
bjr  the  American  Economic  Foxindatlon.  are 
not  rlghU  at  all.  hut  desires.  They  may  be 
laudable  social  obJectlTes,  but  they  have  no 
place  in  a  bill  of  rights. 

Fussy  thlTTfc»"g  on  the  part  of  American 
npnaentatlves  at  the  U.  N.  threatens  to  lead 
ta  Into  a  blind  alley  from  which  there  will 
he  no  means  of  exit.  The  Human  Rights 
Covenant,  which  cannot  add  to  the  sum  total 
of  freedom  anywhere  In  the  world  and  could 
restrict  freedom  here  at  home,  should  be  re- 
jected. And  to  nail  up  the  barrier  against 
efforts  to  legislate  for  America  by  means  of 
U.  N.  covenants,  the  amendment  sponsored 
by  Senator  Bbickzs  and  58  other  Senators  of 
both  parties  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people. 


Arbor  Day,  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  mBSASKA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  April  22. 1952 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that 
the  national  observance  of  Arbor  Day 
began  in  Nebraska  as  a  State-wide  holi- 
day 80  years  ago. 

we  observe  Arbor  Day  on  the  22d  of 
April  because  that  is  the  birthday  of  the 
late  J.  Sterling  Morton,  whose  efforts 
helped  to  bring  about  the  momentous  de- 
cision of  the  Nebraska  State  Legislature 
to  set  aside  a  day  for  tree  planting. 

No  one  person  is  responsible  for  Arbor 
Day  any  more  than  any  one  person  is 
responsible  for  Independence  Day. 
Many  minds,  many  years,  many  expe- 
riences entered  into  the  final  resolving 
of  this  problem.  All  great  movements 
must  have  leaders,  and  Morton  was  the 
leader  in  establishing  Arbor  Day. 

Some  of  the  contributors  to  the  Arbor 
Day  idea  must  remain  forever  nameless. 
Even  before  the  white  man  came  to  Ne- 
braska, there  were  Indian  tribes  who 
roamed  the  south-central  portion  of 
What  is  now  our  State  which  were  known 

as  the  tree-planters.  They  were  called 
this,  scornfully  at  first,  by  their  more 
warlike  neighbors.  However,  they  took 
the  name  of  scorn  and  made  it  an  hon- 
orable one. 

Long  before  we  became  a  State,  Ne- 
braska settlers  planted  trees  around  their 
sod  houses  as  weather-breaks.  The  set- 
tlers moved  on,  or  they  fell  before  bliz- 
zard, prairie  fire,  or  Indian  raid.  But 
their  trees  stayed  on.  The  grove  was 
a  Nebraska  institution  pre-dating  the 
Civil  War.  No  Government  agency  ad- 
vised these  early  farmers  to  plant  trees. 
They  thought  of  it  themselves.  The 
Slips— yes,  even  the  seeds — from  which 
these  trees  came  were  brought  overland 
In  covered  wagons  or  on  the  backs  of 
pack  mules.  These  seedlings,  small  as 
they  were,  represented  sacrifice.  A  set- 
tler could  only  bring  so  much.  He  had 
to  be  selective.    For  everything  he  took 


to  his  new  home,  he  had  to  leave  some- 
thing else  behind. 

No  one  man — whether  he  had  been  a 
Washington,  a  Jefferson,  a  Lincoln, 
or  a  Lee — could  single-handedly  have 
brought  about  the  adoption  of  Arbor 
Day.  It  had  to  be  a  team  job  and  it  was 
a  team  job. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  literally  walked  a 
tight  rope  to  success.  Nobody,  not  even 
he.  could  have  urged  Arbor  Day  for  his 
own  personal  glory.  Nebraskans  were 
too  much  individuals  to  tolerate  such  ac- 
tions. He  had  to  convince  his  fellow  citi- 
zens that  he  had  no  self-interest  in  the 
proposition,  that  it  was  to  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  all.  The  Nebraskans  of  today, 
who  have  inherited  the  individualism  of 
their  pioneer  forefathers,  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  delicate  task  which  Morton 
undertook  and  carried  forward  to  suc- 
cess. 

Even  with  the  wide  agreement  on  Ar- 
bor Day  at  tho  time  of  Its  origin,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  exact  time  for  ob- 
servance would  have  been  chosen  had 
not  the  time  coincided  with  the  natural 
planting  season.  Late  April  is  a  plant- 
er's hour  in  Nebraska.  It  was  fortuitous 
that  Morton's  birthday  fell  on  April  22. 
Had  his  birthday  been  in  any  other 
month,  at  any  other  time  in  the 
monthT  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  he 
would  have  been  so  honored. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  more  than 
one  million  trees  and  shrubs  were 
planted  on  that  first  Arbor  Day.  Our 
population  numbered  100,000.  What  the 
first  Arbor  Day  signifies  to  me  is  that  it 
was  universally  considered  in  the  same 
class  as  a  "barn-building,"  a  "quilting 
bee"  or  a  "corn-shucking  contest."  In 
other  words,  everybody  got  into  the  act. 
It  had  the  effect  of  getting  dissident  fac- 
tions together,  to  share  in  each  other's 
accomplishments,  to  get  acquainted. 
Women  traded  tree  slips.  Men  let  other 
men  use  their  hoes  and  spades.  Children 
played  with  each  other.  But  there  had 
been  a  beginning  and  men  who  had  been 
on  the  "opposite  sides  of  the  fence"  had 
tacitly  agreed  by  accepting  Arbor  Day  as 
an  annual  truce  of  trees. 

We  have  had  a  spate  of  holidays  dur- 
ing the  163  years  since  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  went  into  force.  It 
would  not  be  far  off  to  say  that  the  fa- 
tality rate  of  holidays  has  been  heavy. 
Only  those  holidays  survive  which  come 
up  the  hard  way — through  the  hearts  of 
the  people  who  really  want  them. 
Christmas  would  be  observed — even  if 
the  President  should  forbid  its  observ- 
ance. The  executive  proclamation  set- 
ting the  date  of  Thanksgiving  is  an  empty 
gesture.  The  people  want  Thanksgiving 
Day — and  they  will  have  it.  President  or 
no  President.  Independence  Day — July 
4 — has  the  universal  support  of  all  patri- 
otic Americans. 

Arbor  Day.  the  day  of  constructive 
action,  falls  into  this  same  exclusive 
class  of  holidays. 

Only  two  other  days.  Memorial  Day 
and  Armistice  Day,  have  so  established 
themselves  In  the  United  States  since 
the  State  Legislature  of  Nebraska  and 
the  people  of  Nebraska  brought  Arbor 
Day  into  existence. 


The  lesson  all  of  us  may  learn  from 
this  Is  that  anything  which  grows  up 
from  the  base  of  universal  popular  ap- 
proval will  live  and  thrive  and  grow. 
The  obverse  is  likewise  true.  Anything 
which  is  imposed  on  the  people  from  the 
top  is  easily  destroyed  and  quickly  for- 
gotten. 

May  the  enemies  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  ones  who  are  now  in  high  places, 
realize  this  and  tremble.  The  people  are 
still  the  United  States  of  America.  Our 
people  still  have  the  strength  to  make  or 
break  those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government. 

The  historical  message  of  Arbor  Day. 
therefore,  is  twofold.  It  proves  that 
the  only  lasting  benefits  to  Americans 
come  from  the  people  themselves.  It 
proves  that  Americans  of  clashing  inter- 
ests can  get  together  when  they  have 
common  cause  in  a  mutual  interest. 

No  greater  truths  than  these  have 
been  revealed  In  the  entire  life  of  this 
Republic. 


A  Report  on  UuTcrtal  MfliUry 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  cALiroairu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSKNTATIVXS 

Monday.  April  7.  1952 

Mr.  HILLINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  statement  of  John  D. 
Home,  commander  of  the  Department  of 
California  of  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Home,  in  his  statement,  analyzes 
the  recent  vote  which  recommitted  the 
UMT  bill,  H.  R.  5904. 

The  statement  follows: 

A  RSFOST  oif  UNtvnsAi.  TuLnron 
(By  John  D.  Home) 

It  Is  advisable  at  this  time  to  give  Califor- 
nia Legionnaires  a  first-hand  report  on  uni- 
versal military  training,  as  It  stands  today. 

As  you  know,  two  bills  on  UlfT  were  intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives,  both 
of  which  were  proposed  by  the  American  Le- 
gion. The  Administration  introduced  one 
bill.  H.  R.  6004. 

At  hearings  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Ck>mmlttee  it  was  H.  R.  5904  that  was 
considered.  About  10  major  amendments 
were  proposed  and  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee to  make  6004  conform  to  the  L<egion  pro- 
gram. 

H.  R.  5908  with  the  amendments  then  cams 
before  the  House  on  March  4,  1952.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  to  strike  the  enacting  clause 
which  would  have  kUled  the  blU.  This  mo- 
tion was  defeated. 

Certain  other  amendments  then  were  of- 
fered. The  most  Important  was  one  to  flz 
a  termination  date  and  to  make  It  effective 
only  after  Selective  Service  had  terminated. 

Another  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burle- 
son would  have  made  UMT  Just  an  extension 
of  ROTC. 

Then  followed  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
BaowNSON  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  whole  which  embodied  the  principles  of 
UMT  as  advocated  by  the  American  Legion 
a  few  years  ago. 
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The  Brownaon  amendntent.  bad  It 
pawwl  toy  the  Houae.  votild  have  bMi 
•eptahl*  to  the  Legion. 

On  a  teller  vote,  whUe  the  House  was  slt- 
tlng  M  a  ooounlttee  ol  the  whole,  tba 
Brownaon  amendmont  was  Mtofitad.  Whan 
the  Houae  reconvened  as  the  HouM  tbm 
Brownson  amendment  was  defeated  on  a  roil 
call  vote. 

This  left  b«f  ore  the  Houae  H.  B.  SOO*  m 
originally  written  and  without  any  amend- 
ments whatsoever.  H.  H.  5004  aa  originally 
written  was  objectionable  to  everyone  except 
its  authors.  Under  it  everyone  was  subject 
to  call  and  without  the  safagQardi  urged  by 
the  American  Legion. 

BiU  6M4.  as  it  was  ortginaUy  written,  was 
recommitted  to  the  Armed  Servioea  Ooounlt- 
tee. 

I  am  advlaed  by  our  OonfrMunen  that  tta«y 
will  support  UlfT  provided  the  bill  emhodlaa 
the  principles  as  advocated  by  the  American 
Legion.  It  is,  therefore,  inctunbent  upon  us 
to  get  such  a  Mil  onto  the  floor  for  considera- 
tion. 

This  may  not  happen  during  this 
of  Oongraas  but  I  am  sure  it  wlU  next  y« 

We  must  enlighten  the  people  of  Oallfor- 
nia  to  the  necMHty  for  UMT  as  sponsored 
by  oar  organiaatlon.  The  delay  may  work 
to  our  benefit  beoaose  it  gives  us  more  time 
to  educate  public  opinion.  Much  of  the  op- 
poiAUon  stems  from  Ignoranee  or  miscon- 
oeptlon. 

I.  peraonaUy.  havw  no  crttlctam  of  the  way 
our  Oongiewmen  voted.  While  I  might  not 
have  voted  aa  some  did.  each  was  acting  for 
what  be  considered  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.  And  each  did  his  duty  as  be  saw  It. 
Tou  cannot  ask  for  more. 

We  have  lost  a  battle  but  not  the 


Duftr  h  tke  UmUi  IhtiMu 
OmiVSION  OP  RBMARBB 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

Df  THS  HOUSE  OP 

FridoM,  AprU  4. 1152 

Mr.  Wood  of  Idaha  Mr.  Speaker. 
Bon.  Ubhbb  L.  Busmcx.  Member  of  Con- 
greai  from  North  Dakota,  dellrered  an 
ftddren  before  the  National  Society 
United  States  Daughters  of  1813.  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel.  April  12.  19&a. 

The  American  pecv>]e  are  watching  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  more 
eloaely  today  than  at  any  time  clnce  Its 
inception;  and  my  personal  obserratlon 
is  that  they  are  not  very  happy  about 
What  they  hare  dlscorered. 

Congressman  Bttkoick's  speech  should 
prove  of  interest  to  my  colleagues;  and 
here  It  Is: 

Uwms  IfanoMs 


(By  Hon.  Uaxn  L.  BvamcK) 
The  United  Nations  was  organiaed.  It  was 
said,  to  preaerre  the  peace  of  the  world,  but 
as  it  has  operated  we  have  had  two  wan 
since.  Thoee  wars  are  the  Israeli-Arab  War 
and  the  Korean  war.  Doee  any  thinking  per- 
son believe  that  with  Ruesla  in  the  United 
Nations  that  any  peace  can  come?  Whan  a 
propoaition  is  made  to  bring  peace.  Buasla 
Tetoee  the  attempt.  While  Russia  Is  not 
anxious  to  start  an  actual  war.  ahe  la  per- 
fectly delighted  to  have  others  start  troubla, 
for  only  through  trouble  can  she  perfect  bar 
goal  of  overcoming  all  opposition,  not  by 
f  oroe  of  arms,  but  by  propaganda.    Mo  think- 


ing Amarloan  Is  gullible  enough  to  bellevw 
that  Boasla  with  her  armed  forces  oould  get 
aaywbara  In  a  direct  contest  against  the 
United  Mates.  She  has  other  and  leas  costly 
designs.  Tbe  United  States  Is  the  only  na- 
tion left  which  aOdaUy  supports  the  prln- 
elple  at  capitalism,  and  as  long  as  we  main- 
tain that  principle,  Bussla  will  continue  her 
plan  of  subduing  tbe  United  Stetes. 

Her  biggest  and  most  powerful  weapon  Is 
to  bring  about  conditions  In  tbe  United 
States  where  the  people  will  be  in  distress, 
suffering  from  an  unbearable  tax  burden, 
unemployment — Implanting  in  the  people  a 
demand  for  a  change  in  government.  Com- 
munism flourishes  under  theee  conditions 
sad  a  country  can  be  conquered  without  tlie 
Russians  firing  a  single  slM>t.  Is  It  not  Sta- 
lin's purpose  to  oontlnue  war  struggles,  and 
foment  new  ones?  He  knows  that  if  we 
maintain  our  present  world  policy  that  we 
will  have  to  do  moat  of  the  fighting  and  pay 
all  the  bllla.  Tbess  mounting  bills  mean 
more  bllUotia  in  taxes,  more  expenditure  at 
our  natural  reeources  and  more  sscrlfloe  of 
our  manpower.  Our  preeent  policy  Is  one 
that  Stalin  knows  wiU  flnaUy  bring  us  to 
our  kness. 

Can  anyone  not  see  that  tbe  activity  of 
Russia  In  the  United  nations  makes  it  man- 
datary for  her  to  veto  all  peace  moves?  She 
cannot  ever  consent  to  peace  as  long  as  there 
is  a  country  left  that  believes  in  capitalism. 
Rusala  Is  now  In  tlM  United  Matlona.  She 
was  active  in  preparing  the  Charter.  Her 
own  beliefs  were  followed  in  eetttng  up  this 
Charter,  even  by  our  own  repreeentatives. 
No  one  believed  that  Rooeevelt  would  sur- 
rsBder  to  this  Communist  design,  but  he 
was  suiTtunded  m  his  official  family  by 
Ooeununlsts.  Alger  Hiss  was  tbe  top  man 
In  this  design.  Hiss  knew  tlie  plan.  He  waa 
fully  aware  of  all  angiea,  and  he  went  straight 
to  the  point  in  supporting  Russia.  Our 
other  reprasentatlves  may  not  have  under- 
stood ths  slgnlfiranre  of  wtomt  they  were  ap- 
proving, but  dtqMB  are  easnetlmes  more  dan- 
gsrotas  to  our  liberties  than  actual  traitors. 
Ths  preeent  Secretary  of  State  has  followed 
this  same  line  and  his  one  great  purposs  Is 
to  keep  on  building  up  the  United  Nations. 
If  he  Is  not  a  traitor  be  Is  a  dupe,  and 
doesnt  know  or  realise  what  he  Is  doing. 
He  Is  more  dangerous  than  an  out-and-out 
Oommunlst,  because  be  can  do  the  lams 
things  under  the  cloak  of  respectability. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  nMmbership  of  tbe 
United  Nations  should  convince  us  that  the 
poUey  of  Bussla  is  wtll  estabUsbsd  m  tbs 
organlaatloa.  By  population  of  the  oooa- 
trlas  rsprssented  in  the  United  Matlona.  tiM 
Oommunlsts  liave  600.000.000  people,  while 
thoee  supporting  capitalism  number  488.- 
000,000. 

The  seoQiid  great  weapcm  In  the  hands  of 
Kusala  is  her  appeal  to  peace.  She  presents 
herself  ss  a  <1»««^p'*  at  peace,  and  everyone 
wants  pesos.  That  alogan  has  duped  s  great 
many  millions  In  ttils  country.  They  do  not 
take  time  to  inquire  how  Russia  has  voted 
in  the  United  MaUona.  Peace  is  all  tbey 
understand.  If  theee  supporters  would  dis- 
cover that  while  Bussla  protests  peace  she 
is  actually  preventing  any  move  for  peace 
by  her  veto  and  her  campaign  of  infiltration 
they  would,  understand  the  sltuaUon  bettsr. 
Hsr  one  great  force  Is  propaganda.  I  think 
every  American  wants  peace,  but  peace  Is  not 
tyranny. 

Our  Oovemment  would  suit  RtissIa  If  we 
did  not  permit,  first,  the  people  to  Tai»  by 
their  votes  in  free  elections,  uncowed  by  ths 
military:  second,  if  we  would  give  up  our 
theory  ttiat  the  individual  In  the  United 
Statee  is  a  sovereign  being,  protected  by  the 
Inallenahle  rights  at  man.  Ruasia  preaches 
and  practices  tbe  theory  that  the  individual 
exists  for  the  state,  and  that  in  edxication 
be  should  be  fitted  to  take  his  plaos  In  a 


group  Instead  of  being  free  to  follow  what 
be  himself  wants  to  do  in  an  individual  effort 
to  protect  himself  and  his  ooxmtry.  Third. 
If  we  would  give  up  our  idisa  that  all  busi- 
ness, all  labor,  all  action  of  society,  has  a 
right  to  exist  as  the  very  foundation  of 
freedom. 

StrUces  are  bad,  but  we  would  rather  eee 
laborers  free  than  to  he  merely  slaves  in  the 
business  system.  In  Russia  they  do  not  have 
strikes.  A  striker  is  siunmarlly  shot,  as 
thousands  have  been  in  the  land  of  the  great 
Soviet  Union.  Lastly,  they  want  \is  to  give 
up  the  principles  of  capitalism  and  adopt  the 
principle  of  conununlsm;  and  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  Russia,  as  long  ss  her  military  dic- 
tatorship lasts,  wtll  not  back  away  from  this 
imrpose.  No  peace  will  come  if  Rtissla  has 
her  preeent  form  of  government,  and  we  may 
expect  this  contest  between  communism  and 
capitalism  to  oontlnue  xintu  the  Russian 
people  rise  and  revolt  against  their  own  gov- 
ernment, or  until  we  become  too  weak  and 
spent  in  our  world  policy  as  to  be  unable  to 
resist  longer. 

I  have  outlined  the  aim  of  the  Soviet  Be- 
jmblie.  Now  let  us  Uim  to  what  is  actually 
being  done  by  the  United  Nations  to  imder- 
mlne  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States. 
The  one  great  aim  of  the  United  Natlona  and 
of  our  repreeentativee  in  it  is  to  build  a  world 
government  and  take  away  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  United  Statea.  The  great  dan- 
ger in  this  move  is  fovmd  in  the  fact  that 
many  Americans,  in  the  name  of  peace  are 
perfectly  willing  to  give  up  some  of  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  United  States.  Those  of 
us  who  believe  in  this  Oovemment  and  its 
Constitution  refuse  to  give  up  any  of  thia 
sovereign  power.  Where  would  those  stop 
who  consent  to  give  up  same  of  it?  Would 
they  keep  giving  until  there  was  no  sovereign 
power  left  in  the  United  States,  or  Just 
where  would  they  stop? 

Tlie  first  move  for  a  world  government 
was  made  when  the  Charter  of  tbe  United 
Nations  was  drawn  up  by  Conuntmists  of 
Russia,  aided  by  Alger  mas  of  the  United 
States.  The  next  move  was  made  when  this 
Charter  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  was  approved  by  tbenw 
The  Senate  didnt  know  tlien  what  they 
know  now,  or  this  Ourter  never  would  have 
been  approved.  Kvery  Senator  of  the  Soiith 
voted  for  the  Charter,  and  under  its  terms 
every  local  law  of  any  State  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  can  be  set  aside.  All 
segregation  laws,  all  social  laws,  of  those 
States  can  be  set  aside  under  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Circuit  Court  of  California. 
In  that  State  a  State  law  was  set  aside  be- 
cause it  confUcted  with  the  Charter  at  the 
United  Nations.  What  State  will  come  next? 
What  State  law  will  come  next? 

Ths  United  Nations,  in  preparing  ths  pub- 
lic for  the  approval  of  the  Covenant  of 
Human  Rights  which  will  come  before  tbm 
Senate  in  due  time,  circulated  a  doc\iment 
known  as  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
mOapUa  by  the  United  Nations.  This  was 
an  Intentkxial  fraud  on  tbe  American  people. 
The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  deflnee 
free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  frss  religion  very 
much  like  our  own  Constitution,  but  in  tbs 
Covenant  at  Human  Rights  to  be  voted  mi 
by  the  Senate  a  very  different  statement 
occurs.  There  free  speech  is  eliminated, 
because  It  says  that  persons  shall  have  ths 
right  of  expression  except  as  limited  by  law, 
or  limited  by  other  considerations  which 
shall  be  determined  by  the  United  Nations. 
A  free  press  is  also  limited,  and  so  Is  religion. 

Next,  in  the  Oenocide  Treaty,  or  United 
Natlms  law,  it  i»tividea  that  If  any  person 
makes  a  statement  or  writea  an  srticle  that 
hurts  tbs  feelings  of  any  group  or  any  mem- 
ber of  a  group,  that  offenss  Is  punishable 
by  ths  United  Matlona.  If  I  make  a  speech  m 
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Voxih  Dakota  and  tell  the  truth  about  Rua- 
•la — that  they  have  no  democracy,  but  that 
the  people  are  ruled  by  the  Iron  hand  of  the 
military,  that  those  who  resist  are  put  to 
death — that  statement  might  injure  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Soviets  or  of  Stalin,  and.  under 
this  Genocide  Treaty,  I  would  be  guilty  of  a 
crime.  Where  woiild  I  be  tried?  Not  In  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  where  the  words  were 
uttered,  but  by  a  trlbxihal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  I  would  be  tried  wherever  it  de- 
cided I  would  be  tried.  Can  anyone  deny  the 
fact  that  our  constitutional  right  of  trial  for 
offense  Is  taken  away  or  the  constitutional 
safegiiards  repealed? 

The  President  decided  to  take  some  meas- 
tires  to  withhold  trade  from  Czechoslovakia 
until  that  country  released  Oatl3,  the  news- 
paper correspondent.  About  the  time  the 
Prc'^dent  was  ready  to  take  action  he  dis- 
covered that  we  coiild  not  cut  off  trade  with 
that  country  because  we  had  approved  In  the 
United  Nations  the  agreement  made  by  the 
Conmalttee  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  that 
we  could  not  withdraw  from  that  agreement 
unless  a  majority  of  that  Committee  on  Trade 
and  Commerce  voted  to  let  us  out.  We  never 
tried  to  get  cut,  and  I  presume  it  was  on 
the  theory  that  the  committee  was  made  up 
of  a  majority  of  Communists  and  that  such 
an  attempt  wovUd  be  stopped  Immediately. 

Then  again.  In  case  of  war.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  no  control  over  a 
declaration  of  war.  That  Is  lodged  with  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  If 
we  are  Invaded  we  can  take  initial  action  in 
•topping  the  Invasion,  but  after  that  we  shall 
have  to  make  otir  defense,  not  as  «e  desire  to 
make  It,  but  in  the  way  that  the  Security 
Council  dictates. 

In  education  the  theory  of  the  United 
Nations  is  (that  has  been  attempted  in  Cali- 
fornia) that  the  individual  student  Is  to  be 
educated  to  become  a  member  of  a  group 
and  not  as  an  Independent,  self -determining 
Individual.  The  United  Nations  holds  that 
when  children  enter  schrx)!  the  parents  have 
no  further  control  over  the  pupil,  but  that 
the  school  Is  to  shape  the  pupil  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  United  Nations. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Is  another  step 
to  eliminate  the  United  States  as  a  sovereign 
power.     I  never  believed  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  would  ever  be  lowered  in  this  coun- 
try, to  be  replaced  by  another  emblem,  un- 
less we  were  overpowered.     But  we  are  not 
overpowered  today  and  never  will  be  by  the- 
armed  might  of  any  invader,  but  we  can  be 
In  a  more  subtle  way.     We  are  being  over- 
come this  very  minute.     We  have  seen  the 
United    Nations    flag    floating    over    United 
States  training  camps  in  this  country,  but 
the  act  of  lowering  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
at  the  naval  base  at  Norfolk  and  the  subse- 
quent raising  of  the  flag  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic pact  ought  to  convirfce  the  most  blind 
that  the  progress  of  reducing  this  Oovem- 
ment  to  a  vassal  In  a  family  of  nations  is 
rapidly  going  on.     A  great  head  start  has 
been  made  and  It  may  be  too  late  for  the 
people  of  this  coxmtry  to  resist  this  deter- 
mined  effort.    But   I,   for   one.   will    never 
consent  while  I  live,  to  see  the  flag  of  our 
country  hauled  down  by  any  power  or  see 
our  Constitution  destroyed  without  a  fight. 
I  want  peace— but  I  do  not  want  It  that 
badly.    I  know,  as  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans know,  that  this  Is  the  only  country  on 
earth   where   freedom   exists,   and   it   exists 
under  our  form  of  government.    Unless  the 
people  of  America  will  rise  up  and  fight  the 
great  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  only  free 
government  on  earth  it  will  disappear,  and 
with  It  the  freedom  that  we  have  known 
since  1787. 

I  have  read  the  testimony  given  by  Oom« 
mimlsts  who  have  abandoned  that  faith  and 
this  testimony  is  replete  with  Instances  of 
Where  known  Communists  are  working  In  the 


United  Natkms.  Far  a  long  period  of  time  a 
Communist  from  this  coxuitry  was  the  per- 
sonnel director  and  employed  all  help.  Fcv 
a  time  an  avowed  Communist,  a  mwntwr  of 
this  Oovemment.  had  charge  of  this  division. 
When  the  Russians  can  be  coauthors  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  employ 
the  help  In  that  organization  you  may  be 
sure  that  there  was  no  effort  made  to  keep 
American  Communists  out  of  that  organiza- 
tion. They  are  there  now:  and  under  the 
approval  of  the  Charter  by  every  Senator  In 
the  United  States,  except  LAMoca  from  North 
Dakota  and  Shipstead  from  Minnesota,  you 
can  see  how  this  disrespect  for  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  States  has  been 
establishfid.  Those  who  have  eyes  and  wish 
to  see  ought  to  see  that  this  world  govern- 
ment has  made  a  very  algnlflcant  start  In  the 
United  States. 

Another  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the 
intent  of  the  United  Nations  to  stop  wars 
Is  that  fact  that  for  S  months  we  have  been 
negotiating  for  an  armistice  In  Korea — and 
we  are  no  nearer  agreement  now  than  we 
were  tlA  first  day.  There  will  be  no  armi- 
stice as  long  as  Russia  remains  In  the  United 
Nations.  Russia  proposed  this  armistice  at 
a  time  when  we  had  the  Reds  on  the  ru^. 
and  all  we  have  accomplished  Is  to  give  the 
enemy  time  to  regroup  and  eqxiip  for  further 
action.  This  period  of  delay  has  enabled  the 
Reds  to  mass  a  superior  air  force,  build  bases 
in  Manchuria,  and  bring  all  their  divisions 
up  to  strength.  This  armisUce  gesture  was 
designed  by  Russia  and  the  result  has  all 
been  In  favor  of  the  Reds— not  one  thing 
have  we  gained. 

Now.  let's  see  who  is  carrying  on  these 
negotiations  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The 
United  States  has  furnished  nearly  000,000 
troops,  while  all  the  other  nations  In  the 
United  Nations,  outside  of  South  Korea,  have 
furnished  79,000.  We  have  lost  10  to  1  In 
men:  we  have  paid  all  the  expense;  yet  ths 
great  United  States  cannot  determine  what 
agreement  to  make  with  the  Reds  on  an 
armistice.  The  AlUas'  side  is  dictated  by  the 
United  Nations.  General  Rldgway  takes  his 
orders,  not  from  the  United  States,  but  from 
the  United  Nations.  Russia  Is  In  the  United 
Nations,  and  as  long  as  she  Is,  with  the  un- 
limited power  she  has.  does  anyone  In  the 
United  States  believe  an  armistice  will  be 
approved  which  Is  favorable  to  the  United 
States?  No.  The  United  States.  In  this,  as 
in  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  world 
peace,  is  powerless  to  act  for  itself. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  first  line  of 
defense  of  the  United  Statee  is  not  in  Asia, 
Xurope,  or  any  other  country.  It  Is  right 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  one-worlders 
have  propagandized  fear  of  Russia  in  order 
to  carry  on  their  plan  for  a  world  govern- 
ment. Russia  is  Incapable  of  Invading  this 
country,  and  as  I  believe,  has  no  intention  of 
doing  so.  They  have  intentions  of  invading 
the  United  States  in  a  less  costly  way,  and 
have  met  with  signal  success  so  far. 

The  home  of  the  United  Nations  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  here  that  body  is  wholly 
beyond  our  laws.  We  cannot  tax  any  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  Nations,  nor 
can  we  tax  any  employees  In  the  service  of 
that  organization.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
the  unbearable  tax  now  being  levied  against 
working  people  is  to  get  a  Job  with  ths 
United  NaUona. 

Congress  does  not  know  how  many  Com- 
mimlsts  from  the  United  States  are  employed 
in  the  United  Nations  and  we  have  no  way 
of  finding  out.  In  some  cases  where  em- 
ployees of  the  United  Nations  have  been 
found  to  be  Communists  and  have  been  dis- 
charged, they  were  promptly  put  back  on  the 
payroUs  of  the  United  Nations.  I  have  a  Ust 
of  employees  of  the  United  Nations  and  tried 
to  have  it  checked  by  the  Un-American  Ac- 


ttrities  Committee,  but  they  could  not  make 
the  check  because  they  have  no  authority  (4> 
question  this  superior  government.  That 
there  are  scores  of  Communists  from  Xh» 
United  States  has  been  established  by  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  Imt  Concrcas 
cant  do  a  thing  about  It. 

To  show  you  how  superior  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  the  regulations  of  the 
United  Nations  are,  I  will  state  that  If  an 
employee  of  the  United  Nations  commits  a 
criminal  act  in  the  State  of  New  Tork,  he  Is 
not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  Is  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
no  other  authority. 

We  should  not  lose  faith  in  ottr  fight  to 
preserve  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  liberty  It  protects.  Remember 
that  those  who  desire  to  build  a  world  gov- 
ernment have  had  their  own  sweet  way  sine* 
the  end  of  World  War  U.  When  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  only  two  Senators  voted  "No."  But 
when  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  (which  was 
not  a  treaty  with  Japan,  but  a  contract  to 
force  Japan  Into  the  United  Nations)  was 
up  before  the  Senate  for  approval.  10  Sen- 
ators voted  against  It.  The  approval  of 
this  treaty  was  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  NaUons. 

We  are  gaining  strength,  and  some  of  the 
Senators  who  have  voted  for  the  Charter 
and  the  subsequent  reapproval  through  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  will  come  up  for  elec- 
tion now.  The  leader  of  the  world  govern- 
ment In  the  Senate  has  recently  learned  that 
the  people  of  Texas  still  have  faith  In  th« 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
decided  to  retire,  and  another  leader  has  died. 
And.  believe  it  or  not.  several  have  changed 
their  minds. 

This  issue  presents  an  opportunity  to  m* 
how  many  patriotic  Americans  live  in  this 
country,  and  on  this  Issue,  the  attempt  to 
scuttle  the  Constitution,  no  patriotic  voter 
should  be  allxired  or  duped  by  a  party  name. 
The  question,  and  the  only  quesUon,  Is: 
"Does  this  candidate  for  national  ofllce  of 
any  kind  mtend  to  keep  his  solemn  oath 
to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domss- 
Uc?"  There  can  be  no  half-way  measurss, 
there  can  be  no  soft  pedaling,  no  fence  walk- 
ing In  this  matter.  The  voters  should  be 
afraid  of  any  candidate  who  is  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  speak  his  views. 

Tour  organization  alone,  with  determined 
effort,  can  make  a  profound  Impression  on 
the  voters  In  the  United  States.  The  people 
will  respond  If  they  know  the  truth,  and 
your  organization,  and  others  similarly  de- 
termined, will  have  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  coming  election. 

The  fight  is  not  lost— w«  are  Jtist  beglnninf 
to  fight;  and  when  we  know  we  are  right, 
such  a  fight  cannot  be  eventually  lost. 
Remember,  the  United  NaUons  has  had  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  support  it  in  Ita 
propaganda.  Countless  thousands  of  tons 
of  literature  hsve  been  paid  for  by  the  Oov- 
emment and  distributed  broadcast  through 
the  land — all  booming  the  great  acoompllsh- 
mento  to  be  had  through  this  unpatriotic 
organization.  Every  candidate  for  public 
office  during  the  last  4  years,  with  only  a 
few  scattered  exceptions,  has  been  afraid  to 
fight  the  United  Nations.  The  time  has 
arrived  now.  however,  when  a  candidate  will 
have  to  choose  between  being  elected  or 
standing  up  for  hH  country  and  running 
the  chance  of  being  defeated. 

We  already  have  the  greatest  Oovemment 
CO  earth,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  man,  or 
any  set  of  men,  can  blot  out  our  desire  for 
freedom.  Everyone  who  holds  public  office. 
National  or  State,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
servant  of  the  people,  and  when  these  serf* 
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anti  tHUl  to  understand  the  rigntflranc*  of 
their  oath,  or  for  any  rMson  betray  t&elr 
trust,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  serve 
longer.  It  is  op  to  tbe  fo*en  at  ths  ^irmntn^ 
electloD  to  determine  whether  or  not  tr—dum 
shall  be  pill— rtsd  in  tUt  United  0tat«i  oC 
Amerloa. 


Ttckakil  Atmffift  PrtgrtB  Frvriif  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REIfARKS 

HON.  JACOB  L  JAVITS 


ZN  IHS  HOU8B  OF  RSPRESSNTATIVXS 

Tvesdav,  April  22. 1952 

Ux.  JAVIT8.  lix.  Speaker,  attached 
Is  an  Impartial  funrey  from  the  Sunday 
edltloD  of  the  New  Tork  Times  of  April 
ao.  1963.  of  Uw  impact  of  the  technical 
aMtoCanee  procram  aepeeiaUy  in  under- 
developed areas  which  is  beoomlnt  su^ 
an  tmpntant  elexDent  In  our  struggle 
against  chronic  porerty.  disease,  and  Il- 
literacy which  is  such  a  seedbed  for  com- 
munism In  those  areas: 


(By  MUs  BMalr.  9r.) 

.  Apm  !•.— The  point  4  pro- 
gram for  Improving  tbs  tmdcrdeveloped 
areas  of  the  free  world  was  given  new  mean- 
ing this  weak  by  President  Trnman'S  press 
conf  ercnee  remark  that  it  could  be  the  means 
of  keeping  the  economy  of  ths  United  States 
on  an  even  keel  for  the  next  26  years. 

If  the  UnttM  States  sboold  loeeeed  tbrough 
tbe  potnt  ^  program  In  raising  tbe  living 
standards  of  tbaae  areu  as  much  as  S  p«- 
eent,  tbe  Prsaldsnt  eiplalasd,  tbs  raralting 
demand  for  United  Statse-mads  products  of 
all  ktaas  woald  bs  sufictant  to  keep  pro- 
ductive machinery  going  at  faU  tilt  as  far 
ahead  as  anyone  could  fortMS. 

Although  they  do  not  quarrel  wttH  tbs 
Presidential  thesis,  those  responsible  for  tbe 
point  4  program  at  tbe  administratis  level 
do  not  base  tbdr  ease  oo  any  socb  prospect. 
It  is  enough  for  tbem  tbat  tbe  pcxigram  la 
making  friends  In  tbe  troabls  spota  of  lbs 
world  wbere  tbcy  may  be  needed  most. 


and  despair,  tbe  tngrsdl- 
wbiob  eo«m«nlam  tbrlvas.  are  being 
at  the  sooroe.  Tbe  ntttla  peoples" 
of  tbe  world  are  bsing  taugbt  In  some  40 
•oaatrtti.  inrlwdhig  tbe  Latln-AnMrleaa  Be- 
pubUM.  to  help  tbsasalTSB  toward  a  bettsr 
life. 

Operating  now  in  every  corner  of  tbe  fras 
world  wbsrs  It  baa  basa  waieoowd.  tbe  point 
4  program  dsAas  detallsd  aaalyats  la  any 
abbrevlatad  f  arm.  It  la  povar  and  Inlgatlan 
dams  easting  tbofosands  at  doOafs.  It  Is  a 
small  tube  of  anreomyeln  ointment  costing 
•  omto  with  whlcb  T04MW  palta  d  ayss  an 
traatsd  In  Indoeblaa  eaoh  avrntb. 

Point  4  means  heavy,  land-moving  < 
atael-tlpped  plows,  and  Diss 
It  means  also  knitting  naedlaa.  a 
radlo-Mcsivlng  set.  and  a  doetar%  aea^^ 
But  for  tba  most  part,  polst  4  ; 
and  Amerlean  know-bow. 


uoumn  wmannmm 

After  a  modsst  beginning  In  JUna  10SO. 

OongrasB  last  jmt  provided  HiAMUOOO  to 

get  the  program  going  in  earnest.    Of  this 

amount,  4100,000,000  was  for  countries  of 


tbs  Near  But  and  Africa.  •2a7.lM.000  for 
Asia  and  tbe  Padflo  and  WJH6J0O0  tat  tbe 
American  Bepubllcs. 

For  tba  nsw  fiscal  yaar  beginning  next  /uly 
OoQgrass  bas  bean  aakad  to  provlds  S196.000,- 
000  for  the  Near  Bast  and  Africa,  9406,000,000 
for  Asia  and  ths  Padfle  and  •22.000,000  for 
the  American  Republics.  The  requested 
total  of  •CM.OOOXno.  including  •30,000X100 
for  relief  package  freight,  oomparss  with 
•5.360,000,000  aaked  for  direct  military  aid. 

This  year  900  technical  experta  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  have  been  in  the 
field  from  Jordan  to  Bahia  and  Rangoon. 
Next  yaar.  wltb  oongreeslonal  approval,  their 
ntnnher  will  be  increased  to  mote  than  1,400. 

They  Include  doctors  and  nurses,  sgrono- 
mlsta  and  educators,  veterinarians  and  ento- 
moIoglstB.  tax  specialists,  oivU-servlos  ex- 
perts, and  chemical  and  construction  engi- 
neers. Administration  of  ths  point  4  pro- 
gram Is  ^Ut  between  the  State  Department's 
Technical  Assistance  Administration  and  tbe 
Ifutual  Security  Agency. 

Thoee  reaponslbls  for  ths  program  find  It  a 
challenging  undertaking.  But  the  stories  of 
Amertrans  out  in  tbs  vlUagee  and  fields 
teaching  people  how  to  beoone  their  own 
teachers  lend  inspiration  for  tba  task  of 
planning  involved. 

Otto  Hunerwadel  waa  an  agrlcultoral  ooxm- 
ty  agent  before  be  took  to  tearhing  Burmess 
farmers  bow  to  increaac  the  output  of  every- 
thing that  grows  there,  but  espadaUy  rioe, 
of  which  tbare  Is  stIU  a  defldt  for  tbe  ooun- 
trlee  of  tbe  south  Asia  and  Padflc  arsas. 

Despits  an  artifldal  lag,  Mr.  Hunerwadel 
seta  a  brisk  pace  across  tbe  oountryalde.  dem- 
onstrating to  fannen  tbe  preparation  of 
land  for  wheat,  the  use  of  p— t*^idi^  and  tbe 
value  of  commercial  fertlllasn.  Hs  shows 
how  to  protect  f  rtilt  trees  with  DDT,  teaehea 
blacksmiths  how  to  BoaJd  plow  polnta  so  they 
win  stay  put. 

Mrs.  Bunarwadal.  a  feraur  bomi 
IcB  taaohsr  and  praetioal  bousewlf  a, 
Itish  mangoee.  orangea,  pineapple,  and  other 
tropical  fruit  rot  on  tba  ground.  8he  or- 
dered a  home-canning  outat  of  the  kind 
many  United  States  faroMrs  use.  Soon  en- 
tbOBlastle  IbuuMSi  women  were  overflowing 
her  tultlon-finae  elassss  and  kxsal  groups  are 
forming  to  purchase  their  own  "*«»»« »««g 
equipment. 

The  waters  around  Indoneala  team  wttli 
Tet  tbe  ptotatn  intake  of  Xndonaalans 
Uwaia  been  appalUngly  low.  Pknnk 
Fbtb.  a  flsberj  expert  fNcn  Msseaebnestta, 
took  a  look  at  tbe  problem.  By  tnatalUng 
small  anginas  In  boats  saved  from  the  war. 
plus  a  few  new  power  craft,  the  >nr>^i»i  catch 
of  flsb  wUl  be  Inrreaesd  by  •S.OOO  tons. 

A  few  years  ago  tbe  Camana  Valley  ef 
Fwu  was  oomplet^  organised  by  tbe  Oom- 
munlaSi.  With  Its  8J00  Inbabltanta,  It  la 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  na- 
ture. Tbe  Presldant  of  Peru  suggestsd  that 
the  Joint  United  States-Peruvian  Develop- 
ment Commission  build  and  operate  a  rice 
mill  in  the  region. 

The  Idea  waa  approved  on  condition  that 
the  program  would  not  be  involved  in  politics 
and  do  only  thoee  things  necessary  for  agri- 
cultural dsvalopment.  Today  tlie  valley 
boasta  a  rlos  mill  wllk  the  most  modem  de- 
hydaaUng  a<|ulpsr>ent  and  "*"«"a  farmers 
have  bpproved  their  ntetbods  of  spraying. 
Irrigation,  plowing,  cultivation,  and  bar- 
vesting. 

Today  tbe  vaUeyli  income  is  five  times 
what  it  waa  before  tke  Bss  liulu,  or  )olnt  ao- 
tlon  prograsB.  began  Its  work,  and  Commu- 
nist inflnanes  Ium  vlrtnally  dliappearad. 

Tbs  types  of  pobit  4  tedmlcal  asstotsnne 
provided  are  es  varied  as  the  problems  of  tbe 
oonnlxtos  It  Is  dsslgnad  to  benefit.    In  an 


eountrlas.  bowtw.  It  foilows  tbs  mis  laid 
down  by  Paul  O.  Hnftnan  whan  bead  of  Boo- 
nomic  Oooperatton  Admlnlatratloa:  Ameri- 
can know-bow  cannot  be  exported.  It 
be  baportad.    It  must  be  aakad  for. 


CMsca  Zioust  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HIOMAS  J.  LANE 


OP  wsaaacHUBtiVB 
IN  IBB  HOUSE  OP  R2PBESBNTATZVB8 

Tnesdaif,  AprU  22, 1952 

l£r.  LANE.  Ifr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wiSh  to  incltido' 
my  address  accepting  the  engraved 
scroll  presented  to  me  by  the  Chelsea 
Zionist  district.  Chelsea,  liass,,  as  » 
mark  of  appreciation  for  my  humble 
services.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  continue  to  justify  the 
kindness  this  wonderful  organisation  has 
extended  to  me: 

The  address  follows: 

PMlow  Americans  and  frienda.  I  dont 
know  Just  how  to  begin. 

Tn>ls  kind  espreeslon  of  your  good  will 
moves  me  deeply. 

Any  man  who  seeks  or  h(dds  a  position  of 
public  trust  in  the  United  States  today  la 
mors  apt  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of 
bricks  instesd  of  bonqueto. 

everybody  eeems  to  be  investigating  every- 
body, and  believe  me  they  are  not  i<v^irtiig 
for  tb»  good  polnta. 

Down  In  Washington,  before  we  retire  at 
night,  we  have  to  look  into  the  doaet.  \uder 
tbe  bed.  and  behind  the  plcturea  on  tba 
wall  to  make  sure  that  no  peraon  or  instru- 
ment is  ccmoealed  for  the  ptirpoee  of  record- 
ing oar  snares  and,  by  some  strange  process, 
taming  them  into  a  conf  esalon. 

It's  getting  so  that  a  man  doesnt  trust 
his  own  shadow. 

Where  this  would  lead  to.  If  we  dldnt  m- 
verss  the  trend  from  time  to  time  and  aflrm 
acme  confidence  in  one  another,  is  not  hard 
to  Imagine. 

Look  at  Communist  BussU. 

Suspicion  bas  beooms  the  new  virtue. 

They  are  so  busy  trying  to  frame  each 
other  that  the  few  who  have  not  been 
aeensed  feel  out  of  place  and  overlooked. 

That's  tbe  new  way  of  life  as  practiced  in 
RussU. 

I  hope  that  we  don't  try  to  bnltote  it  over 
bare,  because  we  have  work  to  do  and  we 
wont  get  it  done  if  we  spend  most  of  our 
time  trying  to  tear  down  the  nest  fellow. 

We  have  laws  and  standards  and  tbe  pub- 
lic opinion  to  enforce  them.  Thai  function 
of    a  free  society   is   at   work   correcting 


But  let  us  not  go  overboard  and  abandon 
all  faith  in  each  other. 

Tba  history  o(  tbe  United  States  and  Its 
continual  progrees,  both  in  material  things 
and  in  human  relations,  would  not  be  what 
It  is  if  we  bad  failed  to  praeOoe  ttie  fundn- 
mental  Jewlsb-OhrlByan  baUef  la  tbs  dig- 
nity of  man. 

Soaastbnas  It  la  abakan  by  tbe  beteapala  of 
a  few  so  eallad  bonst  sMrindlars,  but 
rii^teous  wrath  takss  care  of  tbaaa. 

Tba  lat*4owa  in  pabUe  vlrt«e  la  a  passing 
phase.  tMcanse  the  swift  and  vigorous 
tlcn  of  Amsriean  pablte  opinion  le  ssreli 
nodes  tbat  seanAOs  vrtU  not  be  tolerated. 
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A  finer,  stronger  United  SUtet  will  emerge 
from  the  present  houee  cleaning,  because  all 
at  US  will  realize  tliat  iwbllc  office  Is  abore 
all  things  a  public  trust. 

Mutual  respect  has  Its  roots  in  self-respect. 

In  our  family  life  and  in  our  work  we  can- 
not win  affection,  friendship.  <a  trust  unless 
we  sincerely  try  to  do  tne  right  tning. 

No  more  can  be  expected  at  any  human 
being. 

It  U  only  natural  for  us  to  seek  rewards 
in  life — money,  fame,  and  power  are  the  pop- 
ular symbolo — but  deep  down  inside  we 
want  something  far  more  natiafylng;  and 
that  is.  Just  a  little  apinreclatlon. 

When  we  get  more  than  we  feel  entitled 
to  It  makes  us  feel  a  bit  self-conscious. 

I  think  that  tbere  m\ist  be  some  affinity 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Jewish  peoples 
because,  wherever  we  are  ab\mdant.  in  New 
York.  Boeton,  or  Chelsea,  we  always  get 
along  well  together. 

We  share  a  devotion   to  religion. 

It  was  that  which  enabled  us  to  survive 
oppression  and  to  labor  for  that  independ- 
ence without  which  life  wotild  have  little 
hope  of  fulfillment. 

As  the  Jewish  people  befriended  the  Irish 
in  the  struggle  to  liberate  their  homeland, 
we  Joined  with  you  In  working  for  the 
emancipation  of  Israel. 

And  we  are  following  with  Interest  and 
admiration  the  progress  of  the  new  pioneers 
In  Palestine. 

Against  heartbreaking  odds,  their  ae- 
eompllshments  within  a  few  short  years 
have  been  nothing  less  than  record-breaking. 

Between  1948  and  1951,  600,000  new  immi- 
grants poxired  into  Israel.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  1954  the  population  of  the  repu'oUo 
will  be  three  times  its  original  niunber. 
even  at  its  peak,  immigration  to  the  United 
States  was  never  more  than  a  yearly  2-per- 
cent Increase  In  the  total  population.  By 
this  full  measure,  we  can  picture  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  In-gathering  exiles 
are  tackling  the  hardships  out  of  which 
ooma  opportiudty. 

In  their  own  unconquerable  spirit  they 
say:  "He  who  does  not  beUeve  in  miracles  is 
not  a  realist." 

Look  at  what  they  have  taken  on. 

A  barren  land  wbere  Industries  must  be 
built  and  sclentlflc  farming  developed  in  a 
hxirry. 

At  the  same  time  the  Jewish  people,  who 
have  always  reverenced  education,  are  ex- 
panding the  Hebrew  University  and  the 
Welzmann  Institute  of  Science. 

Kducatlon  In  the  broad  sense  has  a  man- 
sised  responsibility.  In  thinking  oi  Israel, 
we  sometimes  oversimplify,  by  regarding  all 
of  its  inhabitants  as  Jewish,  and  therefcve 
aU  alike. 

This  is  not  so. 

For  centuries,  they  had  been  dispersed  to 
•11  parts  of  tne  world. 

Now  they  are  coming  back  from  more 
than  50  different  cotmtries  and  bringing 
with  them  varying  customs  and  languages. 
They  must  be  asslniilated  to  the  basic  lan- 
guage and  tbe  Ideals  of  a  new  Israel.  Side 
by  side  among  the  arrivals,  you  will  find  a 
cultured  Jew  from  Kurope  and  one  from 
Yemen  who  had  never  seen  the  twentieth 
century   before. 

We  Americans  make  the  mistake  of  con- 
sidering the  recreated  nation  as  a  sanctu- 
ary for  homelesi  Jews.  It  is  much  more 
than  this.  It  is  a  new  settlement  of  west- 
cm  culture  that  Is  rising  like  an  oasis  In 
the  feudal  poverty  and  Ignorance  of  the 
Middle  East. 

At  a  time  when  some  other  nations,  bet- 
ter off  in  terms  of  this  world's  goods,  are 
losing  their  faith  In  himian  values,  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  are  showing  vu  the  miracles  of 
the  spirit,  or  what  men.  believing  in  each 
other  and  working  with  each  other,  can 
accomplish. 


Here  is  the  vision.  Intelligence,  originality, 
and  enterprise  that  make  Israel  seem  like  a 
transplanted  America,  an  outpost  for  west- 
em  civilization,  an  example  of  how  a  tree 
society  can  make  <^p(»tunlty  for  everyone, 
even  in  a  desert 

The  surrounding  Arab  world,  miserable 
and  restless.  Is  bound  to  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice of  tbe  concrete  results  that  flow  from 
liberation. 

Here  humanity  Is  struggling  upward  and 
making  sensational  progress  on  Its  own.  - 

Here  the  heaUng  effect  of  love,  under- 
standing, and  a  sense  of  belonging  are  at 
work  in  a  great  and  stimulating  resurgence 
of  the  human  spirit. 

Like  the  brotherhood  that  is  making  our 
own  United  States  the  successful,  tbc  gen- 
erous, and  the  progressive  society  that  it  is. 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  faith  in  one 
another  releases  the  most  powerful  and  con- 
structive of  all  energies.  We  are  forever  dis- 
covering and  applying  the  values  of  human 
relations  as  we  are  doing  this  morning.  All 
of  us  need  one  another,  as  the  amazing 
growth  of  our  country  demonstrates.  The 
high  standard  of  llvmg  that  we  enjoy  came 
from  the  freedom  to  think  and  to  do.  We 
were  not  held  down  or  restricted  by  fear 
of  offending  an  all-powerful  state  or  class 
or  laws  Imposed  by  others. 

We  are  learning  to  get  along  as  fellow 
human  beings,  and  that  is  the  moet  impor- 
tant Job  of  all. 

If  a  person  short-changed  us,  or  we  tried 
to  put  one  over  on  him,  the  result  was 
always  the  same.  The  betrayer  In  any  case 
makes  a  short-term  gain  that  turns  out  to 
be  a  long-term  loss.  The  rules  of  credit 
apply  to  personal  affairs  as  well  as  to  bxisl- 
ness  transactions.  He  who  defaults  always 
loses.  Because  he  has  to  work  all  the  harder 
to  regain  trust  and  respect. 

There  is  a  personal  relationship  between 
a  public  official  and  the  people  whom  he 
serves. 

The  communication  between  citizens  and 
their  representatives  can  never  become  a 
one-way  street. 

It  must  work  both  ways. 

Tou  have  given  me  your  advice,  your  sup- 
port, and  your  confidence. 

And  I  am  trying,  to  the  beet  of  my  ability, 
to  repay  you  with  service  and  sincere  re- 
spect. 

Tou  and  I  are  not  exiles.  We  are  free 
Americans. 

But  if  I  may  describe  this  meeting  as  a 
"kibbutz."  tt  is  in  the  sense  that  we  share, 
not  property  or  earnings,  but  the  trust,  the 
understand^ig.  and  the  fellowship  without 
which  America  woiild  become  a  spirit\ial 
desert. 

In  aU  humlUty  I  say  "thank  you"  for  thU 
enduring  token  of  your  eeteem. 

I  shall  prize  it  for  the  rest  of  my  earthly 
days,  and  I  know  that  it  will  inspire  me  with 
the  faith  that: 

Friendship  Is  the  best  gift  ot  aU. 


Scoare  •§  the  Steel  Indastry 

EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 


m  THX  HOUSE  C^  RIPRESXNTATIVXS 
Wednesday.  April  2,  19S2 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Mlchlsran.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Donald  R.  Rlchberg.  who.  If 
memory  serves  correctly,  one  time  served 
certain  labor  unions  as  legal  counsel, 
gives  his  opinion  of  the  President's  re- 
cent seizure  of  the  industry,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 


BrtKL  SDZvas  Moar  IxncxTsaBLT  La 
PiKiDBirnAL  ACT  or  Nanov's  Hibtobt 

Committee  /or  ConttitutUmml  Oovemment, 
Inc.: 
In  response  to  your  request  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith  a  brief  opinion  as  to  the  legal- 
ity of  the  seizure  of  the  steel  industry  by 
President  Truman. 

The  seizure  of  the  properties  of  the  steel 
companies  by  President  Ttuman  is  the  most 
inexcusably  lawle«  act  of  any  Prealdent  in 
our  entire  history.  Presidents  have  some- 
times exercised  a  doubtful  power  when  It 
seemed  that  no  other  action  would  avert  a 
national  calamity.  But  no  President  ever 
before  has  refused  to  use  a  lawful  power 
available  to  him  to  meet  an  emergency  and. 
instead,  has  deliberately  chosen  to  do  what 
be  Is  forbidden  to  do  by  the  Constitution. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  President 
Truman  had  the  duty  as  well  as  the  power 
to  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  upon 
the  facts  of  the  steel  dispute,  without  mak- 
ing any  reccxnmendatlons.  Thereafter  he 
had  the  power  to  stop  a  strike  of  steel  work- 
ers for  at  least  80  days  diirlng  which  Federal 
mediators  could  try  to  settle  the  dispute,  and 
th-  employees  would  have  the  opportxinlty 
to  vote  by  secret  ballot  to  accept  or  reject 
the  final  offer  made  by  their  employers. 
But,  under  this  lawful  procedure  labor  bosses 
would  not  have  been  able  to  mislead  or  de- 
ceive the  workers  into  supporting  an  unjus- 
tifiable and  unpatriotic  strike.  So.  to  favor 
theee  labor  politicians,  and  to  avoid  again 
proving  the  value  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
President  Truman  refused  to  pe-foim  hie 
duties  under  the  law. 

Instead  of  using  his  lawful  power*  to  pre- 
vent a  strike.  President  Truman  adopted  a 
lawlees  course  of  action  designed  either  to 
force  the  steel  companies  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  union  or.  if  they  refueed.  to 
fortify  the  iwlon  in  calling  a  national  strike. 
The  first  arbitrary  act  of  the  President  was 
to  direct  a  hearing  of  the  entire  steel  dis- 
pute by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  which 
was  notoriously  packed  in  favor  of  the  union. 
In  this  Board  the  so-called  public  members 
were  well  known  to  be  prolabor.  and.  with 
the  partisan  labor  members,  made  a  biaaed 
majority  against  the  management  members. 
This  packed  Board  then  made  recommen- 
dations for  a  settlement  so  unreasonably  fa- 
vorabls  to  union  demands  that  union  ac- 
ceptance and  management  rejection  were 
inevitable.  President  Truman  still  had  law- 
ful power  to  avert  the  calamity  of  a  national 
strike  by  obtaining  an  injtmctlon  and  com- 
pelling further  negotiations  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  mediators.  He  still  had  the  power 
and  the  duty  to  call  upon  Congress  to  en- 
act a  law.  either  to  provide  for  a  compul- 
sory settlement  of  the  dispute  which  would 
be  fair  to  all  concerned,  or.  if  necessary,  to 
authorise  a  temporary  Government  opera- 
tion with  legal  protection  for  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  workers,  the  owners,  and  the 
pubUc. 

But.  again,  the  President  choae  to  follow 
a  partisan  and  lawless  procedure.  He  an- 
nounced his  tmquallfled  support,  not  only 
of  union  demands  for  heavy  wage  increases. 
but  also  of  the  union  fraudulent  claim  that 
these  wage  Increases  snould  be  paid  without 
compensating  price  Increases.  Then,  liaving 
actually  promoted  and  made  inevitable  m 
strike  disastrous  to  the  national  welfare. 
President  Truman,  by  an  KxecuUve  order 
not  authorised  by  any  law,  seised  all  the  pri- 
vate propertlee  of  the  steel  companies  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  op- 
erate them  so  long  as  might  be  necessary  or 
expedient  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense. 

Over  86  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
United  States  rebuked  President  Lincoln  be- 
cause, under  the  terrible  strains  of  a  civil 
war,  he  had  assumed  to  exercise  a  power 
which  bad  never  been  granted  to  him.  The 
Court  said  that  the  President  "U  controlled 
by  law.  and  has  his  appropriate  sphere  of 
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e(  a  talKir  wnloa  to 
at  Aaierfteaa  etOasos  {r 
and  manefsn)  of  ttidr  eanstitaUoiial  lUMr- 
tftes  aad  |iiu|ieity  rlgMs.  wtttaoat  lawful 
autkortty  or  aaythtng  reemibUng  "dae  proo- 
asB  or  law,**  he  vtotoead  hie  oath  at  oflkse  In 

to  -prsew  m,  pro- 

OOMtltUtlOB  of  tlM 
\a^  AoMncui 
•maUf  a  fMttilesB  PrssMent  could 
e  "sarap  at  paper"  out  of  tbe  Oonstl- 
a  leMOB  wtaMi  tliey  Aoald  not  for- 
thay  Aooee  a  new  PresMent  In 
Osrtataly  no  f  aeare«  dleelple  at 
0.  T^nttaan  ebowM  seek  %o  tafllow  him. 
of  oowee  lawyecv  at  good  and 
Ul  rep«%e  who  wBl  try  to  toattfy  wrarpattons 
or  aotlKirtty  by  the  PrisHiiet  with  learaed 
ahoot  "iBtosrent 
•o  thstt  eophlatry  la 
has  w>  po—  wMeh  la  not  granted  to 
1  la  plalB  laaffWise  by  tke  OepetHuttop  or 
by  OiMtveas  eetlBt 
i«e«  to  OeswHs  by 

m  rented  power  to 
Buti  the  la«e."    Ae  the  Bupie«»e  Ooort 
hM  hfMd.  be  iMM  no  power  to  mehe  the  laws. 

any  wamnrttteB  **lnbesent*  power  to  deal  wttb 
a  nattonel  siergssiey.  ewly  e  tool  or  a  knave 
would  timim  that  Che  Vt  isHsiil  had  an  "In- 
herent" power  to  eMke  a  law  te  take  the  pleee 

of  a  law  that  he  had  refused  to  execute.  That 
glaring  fraud  in  any  aigument  to  Justify  Tru- 
man's lawleasness  should  be  evident  to  even 
a  very  small  and  eery  Mas 
Be^>ectfuny  submitted. 

R. 
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BXmtSION  OF  BKIiARKS 


HON.  OVEKTDN  BROOKS 


IN  THX  HOUSE  OF 

Twttdmw.  A»m  22.  If52 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
to  the  Raooas.  I  offer  an  edttortal  fmn 
the  New  Orieang  Tlmes-PicaynDe  of 
Apcrfl  30  on  a  subject  whidi  is  always  in 
the  mlDds  of  UMiae  of  as  wbo  live 
the   NaUon's   great   rlv«r»— flood 

tral: 


Last  Wedjoeeday  Prealdent  Truman  viewed, 
from  his  Presidential  fdane,  the  havoc 
wrought  in  the  Midwest  SUtes  swept  by  the 
enrrent  soperflood.  In  a  statemnt  at 
Onaaha.  he  attributed  the  dtsastar  to  the 
"economy  bloc**  in  Oongrees  and  erpetlatert 
<m  the  necteslQr  for  an  "over-aU  flood  oon- 
trol  program." 

That  neoeasUy  has  been  evident  for  a  long, 
long  time.  But  hlstorleaUy  it  has  been 
easier  to  talk  about  than  to  meet.  Federal 
administrations.  Ooogreea.  and  the  general 
public  never  seem  to  sUy  fully  awake  to  the 
flood  danger  during  floodleas  years.  like  the 
fabled  Arkansas  cracker  who  neglected  the 
leaks  in  his  cabin  roof  dtuing  sunshiny 
weather  and  couldnt  fix  them  when  the  rain 
poured  through  them,  the  temptation  Is  to 
put  off  the  flood  protective  tasks  between 
fioods. 


Major  dlsastisri  reawaken  the  eenae  of  na- 
tional tesponalhnity.  A  great  Hood  foroed 
the  adopttosi  of  the  flood  control  program 
launehed  many  years  ago  tn  the  lower  Mle- 
slesl|ipi  Valley.  The  wock  baa  been  slowed 
down  repeatedly  when  pabilc  and  olDelal  at- 
m  diverted  to  other  matters,  bat 
;  f ortonateiy  has  not  heen  dropped 
and  tSaa  eaimilatt^e  aaeompUsluBent  through 
the  years  has  not  heen  small. 

Among  flood-eontrol  deterrents  tn  recent 
years  have  been  Wortd  War  n  and  the  fol- 
lowtng  eoid  war.  Interdepartmental  battles 
tor  eoatrol  and  for  rival  progiauie  tn  the 
MtaooBt  Yatley  and  the  administration's  de- 
mands and  preMores  for  enonnous  cspMidl- 
turee  upon  other  ptojeeta  apparcntSy  eloeer 
to  Its  heart.  The  aenteoas  growth  at  the 
national  debt,  the  huge  requirements  for 
national  defenee.  swollen  national  budgeta, 
and  the  gigantic  tax  burdens  already  Im- 
poeed.  have  operated  both  to  divert  ofhdal 
and  national  attention  from  flood.-eontrol 
needs  and  to  limit  ezpendttores  therefor. 

The  responsibility  and  blame  for  all  this 
cannot  be  saddled  upon  the  "economy  bloc" 
In  Ooagrees,  nor  can  the  administration 
avoM  Its  own  diare.  Mr.  Traman'e  mtnxoA- 
off  at  Omaha  does  not  bear  thorov^  and 
Impartial  aaalysla.  The  preeent  great  flood 
tn  the  Vfpar  valley  la  a  eompetllng  argw- 
ment  for  a  better  flood-eontrol  program. 
But  If  that  program  Is  to  be  carried  to  ao- 
eomplUhment  K  will  have  to  l>e  given  pri- 
ority over  ottier  bnikm-dollar  projects  and 
|w»'yr»»M  at  far  leae  Bsuuieut  whieh  have 
been  given  polltleal  praeedenee  toy  the  tm- 

socratle  powers  in  Weahtngton. 


Trmia 


EJL'l'EWHlOlf  OP  REBfARKB 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


Of  IMB  BOOaB  or  BWBBSBMTATIVBB 
Tvcadof.  Apra  22,  If 52 


Mr  CEUXa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
leave  to  extend  my  renarks  in  tte  Rac- 
on,  I  Include  tte  f oUowinc  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  Trade  with  Italy. 
Inc.  Tuesday.  April  22. 1952.  Grand  Ball 
Boom.  Hotel  Pierre,  New  York  City: 
RBOPBocrrr  m  brr^uisTtoeiAi.  Tbsbb 

To  tw  ahle  to  do  a  eomersauit  to  mld-alr. 
without  touching  ground,  is  a  pretty  good 
trick  for  the  acrobat.  As  we  eay  In  Hew 
Yorkese,  "On  him  it  looks  good."  But  it 
does  not  look  so  good  When  tt  appears  that 
a  country  wltb  tn«  ctren^b  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  United  Btatas  sotneraaults  in  mid- 
air in  the  special  and  vital  area  of  interna- 
tional trade.  I  have  used  the  word  "ap- 
pears" advisedly.  ThU  erratle  behavior.  I 
wish  to  make  clear,  contrary  as  It  may  aeon. 
is  not  a  chac^  In  United  States  policy. 
United  ttatae  pdiey  Is  to  trade  reciprocally 
with  friendly  nations  and  to  maintain  its 
Mutual  A—^'^*"*^  Aid  Program  by  helping 
NATO  ooontrtae  to  devHop  further  econooUo 
sumdency,  thus  promoting  the  objective  of 
world  peace.  There  have  been  unmistak- 
able irigns.  however,  that  certain  wdl-organ- 
iaed  private  groiqia,  acting  on  a  policy — and  X 
eay  blind  poUcy—of  eaclustva  self-lntareat, 
are  *—"rt»nj  to  bund  high  walls  of  economic 
Isolationism  around  the  United  States. 
Theee  interests  have  tamed  to  the  "escape 
clause"  under  our  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments  to  restrict  United  States  Imports  on 
such  articles  as  cheese,  olive  oU.  wHms.  eher- 
rles.  garlic,  marble,  motorcycles,  bicycles, 
tobacco  pipes,  leather  gooda,  women'a  fur 
felt  hat  bodies,  and  so  on. 


Slnee  the  United  States  te  the  past  SO 
years  has  reeognlaed  the  solehlal  f  ony  of 
high  protective  tariff,  certain  Interests  have 
sought,  by  every  device  poesible,  to  bring  the 
Unltad  fltatcs  back  to  those  days  of  Boy 
Amerlea  only.  If  ever  a  ttieory  was  near- 
sighted, s^-destructlve.  and  Inverted,  this 

Is  It. 

Tbere  are  thoae  of  as  te  tlie  United  Statee 
Oongreas  who  are  watching  most  caretulty 
that  this  Insidious  hscking  away  at  our 
established  poMey  under  the  redproeal  trade 
agrceinents  and  under  the  principles  of  our 
mutual  asstetanee  program  shaU  not  prevaU. 
There  are  thoee  of  us  who  know  very  wrQ 
Indeed  that  cheese  Imparts  from  Italy,  for 
eaample.  do  not  compete  with  cfaeeeee  pro- 
dneed  In  the  United  states.  They  are  cheeees 
very  dlCereutly  ftoas  the  American- 
cheese  and  supplement  the  pur- 
of  the  consumer.  Tha  restriction  on 
imparts  from  Italy,  we  know,  wm 
result  to  a  loss  of  about  aa.SOO.Oee  to  Italy, 
which,  to  turn,  win  preclude  Italy  from  bay- 
ing wheat,  cotton,  and  other  agrlealtural 
prodoete  ta  the  United  States.  Who  gainst 
Hobody.  Wot  the  Amertean  ^teeee  pioces- 
sors,  who  cannot  substitute  their  home 
I»Y>duct  for  imported  cheeee.  Mot  the  other 
agrlealtural  groiqw,  whose  foreign  markets 
«m  be  proportlonataly  deereeeed.  Hot  the 
Amertean  taxpayer,  who  pays  for  the  prtee 
support  program.  Hot  the  foreign  policy  of 
the'  United  SUtes.  which  suffers  loss  In 
preetlfe  and  tn  frlendahlp. 

trho  loaeet  The  exporting  country  loeea. 
who  cannot  reconcile  the  aealstaBce  program 
with  rsetrlcted  Imparts.  The  dollar  gap 
widens,  ine  eoonomle  strength  of  the 
friendly  natkm  Is  tapped.  American  foreign 
poUey  is  undermined.  All  this  becomes  ctr- 
cuiar  motion  with  two  hands.  Too  give 
with  one  hand  and  take  bade  with  the 
oOier:  give  again  and  take  away;  until  gtrer 
and  taker  are  both  dtssy  watdiing  this  chil- 
dren's geese. 

So  It  may  be  with  oUve  oU  whldi,  ttougfh 
enduded  for  the  moment,  may  at  any  time 
be  Oireatened  by  similar  restrictions  on  Im- 
parts. Unparts  of  Italian  cdlve  oil  have  fa- 
vored doasestle  pruductluu  by  stimulating 
the  taste  for  good  olive  on  and  has  thus 
eneonraged  the  giowth  of  American  produc- 
tion, "nevm  again  the  product  Is  supple- 
mentary to  and  not  in  competition  with  the 
American  product.  The  dtdlars  that  Italy 
gets  from  the  export  of  oUve  oil  are  spent  In 
the  United  Statee  to  boy  soy  beans,  soy  oO. 
and  other  oils. 

So  tt  Is  true  with  almonds,  etc. 

We  have  found  time  and  again — and  it 
If  most  unfortunate  that  this  has  to  be 
proved  over  and  over  again — that  the  Im- 
ported article  does  not  dtsplaoe  the  American 
product.  It  stimulates  production  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  helpa  the  nation  abroad  to 
get  the  d<41ars  whldi  come  back  to  tb» 
United  States  In  parebsses  to  the  United 
States.  A  poor  nation  is  not  a  trading  na- 
tion. If  you  want  to  sell,  you  must  buy. 
All  tbU  seems  so  obvious  tbat  the  greater 
the  pity  and  the  greater  Uie  exasperation 
when  we  see  private  totereats  run  counter  to 
tt.  We  want  the  friendly  nations  to  he 
strong,  to  Join  with  us  in  defense  against 
Bggresslon.  We  pour  mllUons  of  dcrilais  into 
foreign  countries  to  achieve  that  end.  Then 
a  little  escape  clause  in  our  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  is  used  to  destroy  the  ends  of  our 
mutual  defense  program. 

The  United  States  Is  faced  with:  (1)  a  real 
inflationary  threat;  (2)  a  real  external  threat 
of  aggression;  (S)  the  burden  of  carrying  the 
reaponslhlllty  of  building  the  economic  and 
military  strength  of  friendly  nations.  Tct 
tn  the  area  of  international  trade,  we  turn 
about  and  (1)  encourage  the  inflattonacy 
threat  by  cutting  off  imports,  thus  deersaa> 
ing  the  mpply  and  increasing  the  price;  (S) 
place  separating  blocks  in  the  joint  ventuna 
to  rearm  and  m*'"***"  domestic  and  Inter* 
national   economic  stability   by  moving  to 
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elOM  our  markets  to  NATO  countries;  (3) 
give  BCA  doUars  with  one  band  and  with- 
draw those  doUars  through  trade  restrictions 
with  the  other.  A  more  Inconsistent,  mis- 
chle(>breedlng,  rldlciilous,  Jekyll-and-Hyde 
game  I  have  yet  to  see  In  all  my  30  years 
In  Congress. 

The  same  Inconsistency  appears  from  time 
to  time  In  our  military  procurement.  Not 
so  long  ago  the  military  sought  to  procure 
IJXiO  microscopes.  There  were  two  Amer- 
ican bidders  and  one  Italian  bidder,  the 
Galileo  Corp.  The.  Galileo  Corp.  was  low 
bidder.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Italy 
to  earn  dollars  on  its  own  Inlatlve,  with 
benefit  to  the  United  States,  with  benefit  to 
the  competitive  climate  or  the  United 
States — particularly  when  the  other  com- 
panies had  been  guilty  in  the  past  of  monop- 
olistic practices.  The  two  other  companies 
had  been  forced  to  lower  their  bids  pre- 
viously by  the  competitive  force  of  the 
Galileo  Corp.'s  activities  In  the  United  States. 
The  "Buy  America"  slogan  began  to  rear  its 
Ill-shaped  head,  and  It  looked  for  a  whll« 
as  If  the  GalUeo  Corp.  would  be  forced  ovA 
of  the  American  market  because  of  the  pro- 
curement policy  that  wo\ild  "buy  America" 
only. 

I  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  Secretary  ot 
Defense  Lovett.  setting  forth  the  facts  in  this 
case.  Subsequently  the  award  was  made  by 
dividing  evenly  between  the  low  bidder,  the 
Galileo  Corp.  and  the  American  Optical  Co.. 
which  was  low  American  bidder.  This  was 
only  a  partial  victory,  but  at  least  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  bad  we  not 
Intervened,  International  trade  would  have 
suffered  a  serloiis  blow  becaiise  It  would  have 
set  a  precedent,  which,  If  permitted  to 
harden  into  acceptance,  would  have  proven 
disastrous. 

Not  being  content  with  their  piecemeal 
attack  on  our  international  policy,  the  special 
Interests  propose  to  go  fiu-ther.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1961 
has  been  proposed,  which  would  establish 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain  articles 
and  products  containing  raw  materials  with 
respect  to  which  priorities  have  been  estab- 
lished or  allocations  made  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1951.  If  such  amendment 
Is  adopted,  not  only  would  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, such  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  be 
barred,  but  practically  every  manufactiued 
article  you  can  name  which  Italy  exports. 

Are  we  actually  asking  that  oiir  NATO 
eountrles  stop  looking  toward  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  trade  and  look  toward 
the  iron  curtain  countries?  Is  that  what 
ve  actually  want?  The  Soviet  Union  at  the 
Moscow  Trade  Conferences  scored  a  bull's 
eye  by  pointing  up  the  possibilities  of  East- 
West  trade.  Our  activities  in  the  sphere  of 
International  trade  most  certainly  sharpen 
Soviet  propaganda,  which,  in  effect,  says  eco- 
nomic aid  Is  only  a  device  for  the  United 
States  to  exploit  foreign  markets  without  any 
benefit  attaching  to  these  countries  them- 
selves. It  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  the 
tallacloiis  logic  of  such  propaganda  since  in- 
ternational trade  can  only  exist  as  a  two- 
way  street.  But  when  we  cut  off  imports  of 
cheese,  olive  oil,  bicycles,  etc.,  and  then 
further  propose  to  cut  off  all  such  manufac- 
tured products,  we  give  weight  to  Soviet 
propaganda  which  It  otherwise  could  not 
have. 

We  ask  the  NATO  countries  to  meet  their 
commitments  under  International  agree- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  we  seem  to  be 
doing  what  we  can  to  make  them  unable  to 
meet  such  commitments.  It  is  imperative, 
In  addition  to  watching  the  uses  to  which 
the  escape  clause  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agrreements  are  put.  that  we  watch  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1951.  Should  this  amendment  pass,  it 
would  be  the  death  knell  to  all  international 
trade.  I,  for  my  part,  shall  appear  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  amendment,  and  I  would  urge 


that  you  express  your  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  without  further  delay. 

You.  of  coiirse,  are  most  particxilarly  con- 
cerned with  trade  with  Italy.  So  am  L 
Four  months  ago  I  visited  Italy.  This  was 
»  most  exhilarating  and  impressive  experi- 
ence. I  saw  a  country  growing  in  strength 
from  day  to  day.  The  lira  was  steadier  than 
the  franc  or  the  pound.  Prices  had  not  risen 
nearly  so  high  as,  for  example,  had  French 
prices.  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Italian 
habit  of  thrift.  I  understood  that  her  ex- 
ternal debt  was  not  nearly  so  large  as  that 
of  France  cv  Britain.  The  constructive  use 
to  which  she  had  put  American  aid  was 
heartening.  I  saw,  too.  that  Italy  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  Trade 
Organization,  and  understood  why  she  has 
been  called — and  rightly  so — "the  stabilising 
force  in  the  Western  community." 

But  I  saw,  too,  that  Just  so  long  as  Italy 
carried  on  her  back  the  btirden  of  her  sur- 
plus manpower  and  her  surplus  plant  ca- 
pacity, her  economic  and  military  usefulness 
to  herself  and  to  us  would  be  impaired. 
Migration  was  one  answer.  The  United 
States,  which  faces  a  labor  shortage,  could 
easily  drain  part  of  the  surplus  manpower 
trom  Italy  and  thus  help  to  establish  an 
equation  beneficial  to  both.  I  introduced  a 
bUl,  H.  R.  6648,  to  admit  60.000  immigrants, 
natives,  and  citizens  of  Italy  to  the  United 
SUtes,  10.000  to  be  admitted  during  each  of 
5  years.  I  have  also  introduced  another 
bill.  H.  R.  7376.  pursuant  to  a  Presidential 
request,  which  includes,  among  other  things. 
the  granting  of  39.000  special  nonquota  Im- 
migrant visas  to  Italian  nationals  residing 
In  Italy  or  In  the  free  territory  of  Trieste. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  would  be  In 
the  best  self-interest  for  the  United  SUtes 
and  In  the  best  self-interest  for  Italy.  No 
valid  reason  can  be  given  against  It.  Those, 
who  will  argue  against  such  legislation,  ara 
compelled  by  undefined  pressiures  of  fear 
and  prejudice.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  emo- 
tional haze  which  surrounds  such  ill-rea- 
soned thinking  as  I  talked  about  before  with 
reference  to  international  trade. 

Some  day,  maybe,  ni  learn  why,  when 
two  apples  are  placed  next  to  two  apples.  It 
Is  not  obvious  to  everybody  that  the  sum  is 
four.  Some  day,  maybe.  Ill  learn  why 
truths,  which  are  self-evident,  have  to  be 
explained  again  and  again  and  yet  again; 
why  the  trees  obscure  the  forest,  and  the 
boles,  the  cheese.  Selfishness  can  be  excused 
and  understood  when  it  is  logical,  but  the 
Illogical  selfishness  can  neither  be  excused 
nor  condoned.  Some  day.  It  Is  hoped,  that 
the  barriers  of  trade  and  the  barriers  of  the 
free  movements  of  peoples  will  be  let  down, 
and  the  healthy  exchange  of  goods  and  peo- 
ples and  of  cultiu-es  will  bring  us  the  peace 
we  so  ardently  pray  for. 
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OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22, 1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Plcajrune  of  April  20, 
1952.  on  the  subject  of  aviation  acci- 
dents: 

Bkfost  on  a  Plans  Ckasr 

The  findings  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  the  case  of  the  airliner  which  crashed  In 
Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  last  December,  killing  all 


65  of  the  persons  aboard,  charge  the  dis- 
aster primarily  to  faulty  engine  maintenance 
work.  No.  10  cylinder  of  the  right  en- 
gine blew  out,  reports  the  CAB:  raw  gaso- 
line that  would  have  fed  Into  It  for  con- 
trolled combustion  blazed  freely  In  the  open 
air  and  the  fire  spread  straight  back  into 
the  wing.  The  cylinder  failed  when  15  hold- 
down  studs  or  bolts  gave  way  from  fatigue. 
"Obviously."  the  board  concluded,  "those 
nuts  had  been  Improperly  installed. " 

There  was  other  critical  comment  on  con- 
tributing factors,  notably  on  the  prefilght 
Inspections  of  the  ship,  but  these  too  are 
covered  by  the  faulty  maintenance  work 
designation.  That  December  disaster  has 
been  followed  by  others  involving  both  mili- 
tary and  commercial  planes.  The  number 
of  fataUtles  has  been  appalling  and  the 
losses  accruing  from  destruction  of  costly 
air  liners  and  bombers  have  been  rendered 
even  more  impressive  by  the  country's  drive 
to  Increase  lu  air  fleets  to  meet  a  serious 
emergency  and  the  lag  In  aircraft  produc- 
tion despite  the  efforts  to  speed  It  up. 

A  lot  of  people  have  been  wond^lng — 
sometimes  out  loud — about  the  eausss  of  the 
series  of  these  disasters.  Faulty  mainte- 
nance work  is  one  of  the  things  usually 
mentioned  in  private  discussions.  The  CAB 
flnriinga  In  the  csss  of  the  December  crash 
in  Elizabeth  suggest  the  posslbUlty  st  least 
that  some  of  the  following  fatalities  may 
have  been  due  to  the  same  cause.  The 
Board's  report  in  that  case  should  literally 
compel  the  most  thorotigh  of  possible  main- 
tenance work  check-ups  in  both  the  com- 
mercial and  the  military  aircraft  opera- 
tions— not  Just  for  the  time  being,  but  con- 
stantly throughout  the  future. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 


OF 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  R1PRSSINTATIVI8 
Tuesday.  April  22. 1952 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  think 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should  be  greatly  interested  in  the  ac- 
companying article: 

Oxrroooe  SrorrsicAjr 
(By  Ed  Keenan) 

A   LSTTIB   TO   COMOI 


DSAS  lis.  CoMoasssMAjf :  As  you  open  this 
letter  please  do  not  set  It  aside  as  one  coming 
from  Just  some  letter  writer  who  likes  to 
write  letters  to  his  Congressman.  I  ask  you 
in  all  fairness  to  the  youth  of  America  to.  at 
least,  read  the  next  paragraph  and  then  If 
you  feel  that  the  subject  does  not  Interest 
you  to  do  with  it  as  you  wish.  I  am  not  • 
letter  writer  to  Congressmen. 

I  work  with  boys.  Boys  who  live  to  hunt 
and  fish  and  be  In  the  open.  Boys  who.  from 
early  youth,  like  to  own  and  xue  firearms. 
Coaxing  and  teasing  their  parenU  to  buy 
them  cap  pistols,  then  air  rifles,  then  a  j22 
rifle,  then  a  shotgun,  and  when  they  get  to 
the  point  where  they  can  buy  their  own, 
they  want  a  man's  sized  rifle.  They  love  to 
shoot  a  firearm  Just  the  same  as  we  did  when 
we  were  kids.  The  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that 
too  many  of  them  have  firearms  put  In  their 
hands  with  too  little  Instruction  on  how  to 
use  them.  They  are  the  same  kind  of  boys 
Congress  assigns  the  Job  of  defending 
America. 

If  you  have  read  this  far  you  must  be  In- 
terested. The  rest  of  the  letter  is  to  point 
up  what  has  happened  and  how  It  afleoli 
those  boys. 
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Sefveral  years  aco  tbe  junior  Bifle  Ctv/b  of 
BurUnctoo  was  otvaaiasa  to  teach  bofs  bow 
to  handle  a  firearm  safely  and  tbs  |iflnoi|»tc« 
of  good  marksmanship.  When  the  club  was 
started  we  thooght  there  Btf|^t  be  16  or  20 
boys  who  might  be  tntsnetad  In  litem  I  ng 
boiv  to  shoot  safely  and  desvlop  as  ■Mtamen 
In  the  pttMses  of  teaming.  LltOe  tfld  we 
reatlae  what  was  fOing  to  happen.  Aei 
the  word  got  aroond  the  boys  started  to  I 
and  tbcy  have  con  tinned  to  ooine  ersr  Mnce. 

Many  ot  theee  boiys  come  trooi  families 
whose  InoonM  (toes  not  psnnlt  any  allowacce 
in  the  family  hodpst  tar  rtfls  ammunition. 
Mor  did  they  ovn  a  rifle.  Wtthoot  eomc  kind 
of  help  they  would  have  had  to  fiMc  up  thetr 
knowledge  of.guns  tram  other  kids  In  their 
netshhorhoods  wlw  knew  no  more  about 
guns  than  tbemealves. 

We  learned  that  the  Mstlonal  Btfls  Asso- 
ciation hsd  been  asvsnlaed  to  help  and  pro- 
mote msrksmanshlp  programs  and  ttet  am- 
monltlon  atloeatlans  eoaM  be  escnred 
thro«(b  the  DepartSMBt  of  tbe  Araiy.  Dlrec- 
tor  of  Civilian  Marksmanship.  M  that  time 
the  annual  allownnes  wss  «tO  rounOs  per 
year  per  boy  which  seemaed  10  shoU  per 
week  ovsr  a  0-mooth  program.  Mot  too 
many  but  a  tiemendotis  help.  Sereral  yean 
ago  the  allocation  was  rsduoed  to  250  rounds 
per  boy  |>er  year — and  average  of  6.4  shoU 
per  week.  A  ooet  to  the  Government  of  less 
than  B  cents  per  week  per  boy. 

Instead  of  having  15  or  20  boys  Intetested 
in  the  program  we  have  had  as  high  as  100 
at  thnee — firing  on  a  four  point  range  two 
nights  a  week  from  6  to  11  p.  m.  We  are 
handling  too  many  for  our  present  facilities, 
but  we  cannot  turn  down  a  boy's  desire  to 
learn  to  shoot  a  rifle.  We  have  developed 
our  own  Instructors  from  among  the  oldsr 
hoys  wtko   also   Instruct   non-msmbsrs   at 


OoogresB  has  let  the  boys  down.  Not  only 
those  In  our  local  club  but  throughout  the 
Nstlon.  It  hss  ref\ised  to  appropriate  a  sin- 
gle dollar  for  the  Israanos  ef  JB  eaUber  am- 
munition for  tbSM  boys  for  1952.  Ninety- 
six  thousand  doOan  wss  requested  to  carry 
on  the  program  of  teaching  American  hofm 
how  to  shoot  straight — boys  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  18 — the  boys  who  are  being 
taken  Into  the  military  ssrvloe  every  day  and 
sent  to  foreign  coontrtes    In  esse. 

Boys  like  John  Barr,  Howard  Buxton.  Rtch- 
srd  Phelpc,  Army,  now  In  Oermany;  Kevin 
O'Brien.  Air.  Sngland:  John  Cameron. 
Thomas  Pitik  Anny,  Korea:  Jvstloe  Bodman, 
James  Burbo.  Oerry  O'Hallaran.  John  Blch- 
laad,  MMlnas;  wmtsm  Klym^llEo.  Kenneth 
St.  aenoaaln.  Cbsrles  Boofllsrd,  Air;  Oeo(«e 
Jgycrs.  Msvy:  Robert  Lscroas.  Air;  end  others. 
From  high  eehool  to  servioessan.  MlUlons  of 
boys  like  them  throoghout  the  eountiy  are 
being  caDed  upon  to  kmp  America  a 
deiiii'ni  St  J. 

Letters  are  coming  back  frbm  the  boys 
he  oiM  reeeliwd  recently  from  Bob  La- 
crass  Indloatsd  what  the  proipnm  of  rifle 
InstruetlotM  means  to  fcltowa  like  hlmeelf  aU 
over  the  country.    It  Is  worth 


"SAMveoM  Axs  Voacs 
,  Md  an*  moaaBs  or  thb  Rirui  Cun: 
I  suppaas  you  ars  aU  wnoderlng  who  this  Is 
wntftng.  ai  knows  b«t  probably  most  of  yoa 
don't  and  never  even  board  of  me.  I  am  Bob 
Lacross.  an  sa-msmbsr  of  the  rifle  dub. 
Sonoe  of  the  fellows  know  me.  I^tllows  nke 
Paul  BrodeoT,  Bin  Lock,  M«naa  Brown, 
BUUe  MoneeU  and  a  few  others. 

*7  am  writing  to  tsll  yon  fellows  espedally 
not  to  take  the  rifle  dub  as  Just  for  fun. 
It's  not,  bslteve  me.  I  found  that  ont  in 
Una  aarvloe.  It  le  very  valtiaMe  to  yoa  and 
Is  even  mora  valuable  when  yon  get  Into  a 
of  the  sMiles.  Ton  will  have  a  heed 
i  on  evsryons  dss.  It  Is  Tery  good  tratn~ 
Ing.  Also  watch  yoor  positions  beeaose  they 
are  very  valuable,  you  cannot  qualify  for 
anythlx^S  If  you  do  not  know  the  posltlans. 
sight  picture,  ete.    Am  I  saM  before,  dont 


take  tlM  rtfle  dnb  as  Just  plain  fun,  because 
It  lent,  and  It  wUl  halp  yon  tremendoody 
wkan  you  need  It  most. 

"I  want  to  thank  all  of  yon  for  the  help 
I  received  while  a  member  of  the  club.  Z 
only  have  one  regret,  and  that  Is  becauae  Z 
wm  one  fellow  who  took  the  club  llghtiy. 
8o    tong   and    best   of    luck   hi    the   State 


"Boa 

Tbail  Is  a  high  school  student  to  a  service- 
man's way  of  putting  It. 

Ninety-etz  thousand  dollars?  Who  could 
find  a  tMXMW  Item  In  the  amounts  set  up 
by  Concern  for  other  purposes  when  consid- 
ering the  bDllone  and  billions  of  dollars  voted 
each  year  to  foreign  countries  much  of  which 
ebows  no  direct  results. 

Blnety-stx  thousand  dollars?  If  ever  this 
country  needed  trained  shooters  It  Is  now 
and  In  the  years  shead.  The  present  world 
situation  Is  not  going  to  be  cleared  up  during 
the  next  year.  Or  for  some  yean  to  oome. 
Smaller  natloris  such  as  Swltaerland,  Fin- 
land, and  the  Norse  countries  have  demon- 
strated the  value  of  training  their  youth  in 
marksmanship.  They  do  not  go  looking  for 
trouble  but  heUeve  that  they  can  stay  out 
of  It  by  belng.prepared — Just  in  caee. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  thing  to  have  to 
ssnd  a  boy  Into  the  battle  area  of  Korea 
without  ever  having  shot  a  rifle  In  practloe 
or  having  one  put  In  his  hands  until  he 
eras  on  the  ship  taking  him  there.  Is  It  any 
wonder  he  never  came  out  again? 

The  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practloe  is  charged  by  law  to  promote 
rifle  practloe  throughout  the  country  and  It 
would  seem  only  right  that  the  Congress 
should  provide  adequate  funds  to  carry  out 
the  Job  assigned  to  It  without  being  asked 
to  do  so.  But  #06,000  Is  not  enotigh  to  do 
the  Job  that  should  be  done.  Most  people 
have  no  Idea  of  how  much  a  billion  doUara 
Is  but  certainly  t2SO,000  Is  not  too  much 
to  provide  for  proper  training  of  otir  boys  in 
marksmanship  each  year.  It  would  be  a  very 
tneapenstve  method  of  getting  our  boys  ready 
for  ssrvlee.  Is  there  any  group  upon  which 
so  miwh  reeponsibHlty  win  be  placed  or  of 
whom  so  much  will  be  expected? 

They  are  our  sons  and  daughters.  ICem- 
bera  of  our  own  families.  They  sre  the 
American  Nation  of  the  next  generation. 

With  the  exception  of  those  boys  and  girls 
who  hsve  served  tn  the  combat  area  over- 
seas we.  as  Amerlcaz^,  know  little  of  what 
preeent  day  wsrfsra  Is  like.  It  is  one  thing 
to  read  sbout  wsr;  gaae  st  plctiires  of  It  and 
hear  others  tell  about  It,  but  now  Dumy  know 
what  it  Is  like  to  be  bombed  from  the  air; 
bombarded  by  preeent  day  artillery:  have 
enemy  trOope  Invade  our  home;  or  be  eent 
to  concentration  camps?  Have  we  learned 
anything  from  Korea? 

Mr.  Oongressman.  if  you  have  read  this 
far.  it  hss  taken  some  cf  your  valuable  time 
but  perhaps  it  has  also  given  you  a  better 
understanding  of  the  value  of  proper  in- 
struction to  our  boys.  Then  are  thousands 
of  Junkv  rifle  dubs  in  this  country  giving 
training  to  msny  tboosands  of  boys.  There 
are  ■»«"«""«  more  who  win  need  sndi  train- 
ing. The  only  way  tb»  program  can  poeslbly 
be  carried  out  Is  by  Congress  reconsidering 
Its  aetlon  before  the  December  adjournment 
and  making  enowgh  funds  avallahte  to  do 
the  Job  right. 

Thousands  of  Instnicton  bavs  devoted  and 
will  continue  to  devote  much  of  their  time  to 
working  with  the  boys  In  a  markmanshlp 
program,  bat  they  must  have  help  from  wbffw 
the  balp  should  come.  Wlttumt  it  the  wliolo 
Biarksmanshlp  progrsm  ean  eoOapse,  for  the 
Instraetar  cannot  furnish  nor  raise  enough 
funds  to  eairy  on.  Soma  boys  can  pay  thetr 
own  way,  but  the  majority  have  rather  hard 
going  and  tt  Is  our  responsibility  to  teach 
every  boy  who  wants  to  leam. 


Many  thsnks  for  yoor  interest.    Can  the 
boys  count  on  yotir  he^? 
Sincerely  yoturs, 

Bd.  Kexxsw, 
Insinietor,    Junior    Rifle    Club    of 
BurUngton, 


WtnuBf— Qfloia  OB  lapnts  Opposed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  aiLER 

or  mw  TOBK 

Hf  THM  ROtJSE  OP  RBPBBSBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  22. 1952 

1ST.  CKT.TiTIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the 
following.letter  I  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Times,  dated  April  10,  1952.  which  was 
printed  by  that  newspaper  in  the  aeedon 
called  Letters  to  the  Editor: 

Quota  oh  iMPoan  Opposxn— CoNscoiTuiaBi 
TO  NATO  Matioits.  Odb  XimaMATaoMAb 
TSaxw  CoMsnwacD 


To  the  Iteroa  or  tbb  Nbw  To 

In  July  1961  the  Houee  of  Representatives 
rejected  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1951.  This  amendment  in 
effect  would  have  required  the  President  by 
proclamation  to  prohlMt  the  Importation  of 
any  product  containing  any  materials  subject 
to  priorities  or  allocations  except  as  the 
President  might  find  such  importation  to 
be  neoeesary  or  appropriate  to  the  national 
defense.  Such  a  proposal  had  come  to  the 
floor  as  a  committee  smendment  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1951  from  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  Joined  vigorotisly  with 
those  of  us  wbo  oppossd  the  adoption  of  this 
committee  amendment.  Despite  such  defeat 
follovring  thorough  dlsciuaston  of  the  dan- 
gerous implies tlons  cf  such  provision  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of  both 
Houses  are  again  cooiddarlng  the  inclusion 
of  a  similar  amendment  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
doetlon  Act.  These  proposed  provlsloiu 
again  attempt  to  establish  quotas  on  tha 
importation  of  certain  artlclm  and  products 
containing  raw  materials  with  respect  to 
which  priorities  have  been  eetabUshed.  or 
allocations  nuule,  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1951. 

Actually  this  smendment  Is  tn  the  nattire 
of  an  embargo  against  most  Imports  of  the 
United  States,  stnoe  the  priority  and  aUoca- 
ttem  controls  cover  the  great  majority  of 
baale  materials.  Certainly  eloee  to  50  pei^ 
cent  of  our  Imported  manufactwed  an4 
semimanufactured  {xodnets  oomtaln  such 
raw  materials 

laABK    WllH    CAST    HBIf 

This  proposal  is  contrary  to  oxir  best  na- 
tional and  International  Interests.  The  nui- 
Jor  effect  of  such  a  proposal  would  be  to  di- 
vert products  which  are  barred  from  the 
United  States  markets  Into  other  markets. 
These  other  msrkets  could  very  well  be  the 
iron-curtain  countries,  to  which  foreign  man- 
ufacturers  would,  perforce,  turn  should  ws 
cut  them  off  from  the  market  in  this  coun- 
try. The  lloscow  TYade  Conference  has  done 
Its  best  to  sell  the  advantages  of  trsdlng 
with  the  Iron -curtain  countri^  and  is  using 
trade  opportunities  as  a  propaganda  weapon. 
Certainly  the  adoption  of  such  amendment 
wotild  give  great  weight  to  such  propaganda. 

Were  we  to  suppose  that  foreign  mami- 
f aeturers  would  not  turn  for  their  trade  «f>- 
portunltles  to  the  iron-curtain  countries,  w« 
can  then  see  how,  by  the  adoption  of  tmA 
proposal,  we  strangls  the  economic  develop- 
ment (tf  the  NATO  countries  and  destroy  our 
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own  objective,  which  Is  to  help  theee  ooun« 
tri^  to  help  themselves. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  we  cannot 
■ell  unless  we  buy  and  that  trade  Is  a  two« 
way  street. 

VIOLATION  or  PACTS 

Moreover,  the  prop>osed  amendment  Is  In 
violation  of  the  numerous  trade  agreements 
into  which  we  have  entered  In  terms  of  reci- 
procity. In  self-interest,  foreign  countries 
who  are  trading  with  us  presently  must  re- 
taliate. All  oiir  efforts  at  unity  and  under- 
standing In  the  common  defense  can  easily 
be  destroyed  by  the  adoption  of  such  pro- 
posal. What  the  American  public  could  gain 
under  this  provision  would  be  mainly  a 
growth  of  monopoly  power  and  a  greater 
scarcity  of  goods,  leading  In  t\im  to  greater 
domestic  restrictions. 

Under  the  proposed  provision  all  that 
would  be  necessary  to  require  the  President 
to  impose  such  limitations  would  be  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  American  pro- 
ducers to  request  such  limitation  from  the 
Tarlir  Commission.  A  general  law  of  such 
dangerous  consequences  is  being  proposed 
because  one  or  two  American  industries  are 
seeking  to  accomplish  by  Indirection  what 
they  have  tried  for  many  years  to  do  di- 
rectly. 

What  Is  sought  here  is  to  bring  about  the 
effects  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  a  trade 
concept  which  for  many  years  now  has  been 
unacceptable  to  the  American  people. 

EMANUXL.  CELLXa. 

Member  of  Congress. 
WASHQroTOir,  April  10,  1952, 


Jap  War  Plaaaed  Before  Pearl  Harbor, 
Accordinf  to  Vaodenberf  Memoirs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

-  HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WTSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKFRESENTATnTES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  22. 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  an  Associated 
Press  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington News  of  April  21 : 

VAJfDxiraxBG    MxMonts:  "F.    D.    R.    PLAMxaB 
Jap  W>ui  Bsroax  PxAaL  HAasoa" 

President  Roosevelt  gave  British  Prime 
Minister  Winston  ChurchlU  "some  sort  of 
assurance"  before  Pearl  Harbor  that  the 
United  States  would  go  to  war  with  Japan, 
according  to  the  memoirs  of  the  late  Senator 
Arthur  U.  Vandenberg. 

Mr.  Vandenberg's  memoirs  also  disclosed 
that  President  Truman  considered  calling 
Soviet  Premier  Josef  Stalin  "on  the  phone" 
a  month  before  the  1948  presidential  elec- 
tion in  a  bid  for  closer  United  States-Soviet 
trlendshlp. 

These  other  disclosures  are  contained  ta 
Mr.  Vandenberg's  private  papers,  which  will 
be  published  in  book  form  tomorrow: 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  the  1943  Quebec  Confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Churchill,  gave  Britain  a  war- 
time veto  over  American  use  of  atomic 
bombs.  This  required  Mr.  Truman  to  get 
British  approval  before  A  bombs  were 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in  1945. 
The  veto  was  eliminated  in  January  1948. 

ATOMIC    PAaTNKXSHIP 

Mr.  Truman  told  Mr.  Vandenberg  and 
•thers  at  a  high  level  conference  July  14. 
1949.  that  this  Government  proposed  giving 
Britain  "a  full  partnership"  on  atomic  en- 
ergy— ^"Including  sharing  the  know-how  on 


weapons  making.**  Mr.  Vandenberg  sue- 
ceaafully  opposed  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Vandenberg  had  high  hopes  that  Oen. 
ZX>uglas  MacArthur  would  be  the  1944  Re- 
publican presidential  nominee. 

In  1949.  Mr.  Vandenberg.  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Oen.  Dwlght  Eisenhower  might 
be  the  OOP  presidential  nominee  this  year. 

Mr.  Vandenberg.  at  the  1940  Republcan 
Convention,  rejected  an  offer  by  Oov.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  to  be  Mr.  Dewey's  running  mate 
and  countered  with  a  proposal  that  Mr. 
Dewey  be  Mr.  Vandenberg's  running  mate  or 
that  they  flip  a  coin  to  see  who  should  head 
the  ticket  (Wendell  Wlllkle  won). 

Mr.  Vandenberg  frequently  made  acid  com- 
ment about  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man, Senators  Robert  Taft.  Republican  of 
Ohio,  and  Tom  Connally,  Democrat  of  Texas. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  and  other 
prominent  public  flgures. 

lAPf  lEU   NOmMATION 

Mr.  Vandenberg  went  to  the  1948  GOP 
convention  with  an  acceptance  speech  "to 
be  available  in  the  totally  unexpected  event 
of  my  nomination." 

The  559-page  book,  entitled  "The  Private 
Papers  of  Senator  Vandenberg,"  consists  of 
documents  and  personal  correspondence  from 
1939  to  his  death.  April  18,  1951.  This  period 
covered  Mr.  Vandenberg's  transition  from  an 
Isolationist  to  an  outright  supporter  of  in- 
ternational collaboration. 

In  a  January  27.  1942.  diary  entry  Mr. 
Vandenberg  wrote  that  Mr.  Churchill  had 
won  some  sort  of  assurance  from  Mr.  Roose- 
Telt  that  the  "Uniterl  States  would  go  to 
war  with  Japan,  regardless  whether  Japan 
attacked  us  or  not.  In  still  other  words, 
we  were  slated  for  this  war  by  the  President 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  major  objective  of 
British  diplomacy  •  •  •  has  been  to  get 
us  Into  the  war.  Even  we  In  the  Senate 
can't  find  out  what  is  going  on.  This  to 
Roosevelt's  private  war." 

TBAKK  ooD  roa  m 

Mr.  Vandenberg  frequently  wrote  of  hto 
high  regard  for  General  Elsenhower.  He  said 
In  an  unfinished  letter  to  former  Represent- 
ative Clare  Booth  Luce,  Republican,  of  Con- 
necticut, February  10,  1951.  "What  a  mess 
our  blessed  Nation  Is  In.  Thank  Ood  for 
Elsenhower." 

Blr.  Vandenberg  wrote  In  his  diary  In  IMT 
that  "Evidently  I  am  going  to  have  some 
trouble  with  Bob  Tapt.  So  be  It.  The  world 
to  full  of  tragedy:  but  there  to  no  tragedy 
greater  than  that  we  have  to  have  a  presi- 
dential election  next  year  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  must  be  what's 
biting  Robert     •     •     •." 

MAaSHALL    MISLX9 

Mr.  Vandenberg  wrote  hto  wife,  now  dead. 
In  June  1949  that  "I  dtollke  to  say  anything, 
however  indirectly,  which  reflects  on  any- 
thing Oeorge  Marshall  ever  did.  I  think  he 
was  somewhat  mtoled  by  the  boys  on  the 
Far  East  desk  In  the  State  Department.  In 
any  event,  our  China  policy  has  been  a  tragic 
faUure  •  •  •."  He  wrote  her  again  In 
August  that  the  China  "crime"  goes  back  to 
Tehran  and  Yalta,  where  "P.  D.  R.  sold 
Chiang  Kai-shek  down  the  river  in  order  to 
get  Joe  Stalin  Into  the  Jap  war." 

The  early  Vandenberg- ^iooeevelt  relation- 
ship was  reflected  in  a  June  8.  1939,  diary  no- 
tation on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  White  House  intro- 
duction of  the  Senator  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England. 

"With  a  grim  growl  (and  not  a  bit  of  face- 
tlousness — he  didn't  even  give  the  King  my 
nante."  Mr.  Vandenberg  wrote.  "He  simply 
•aid:  'Here's  the  chap  who  thinks  he  to  go- 
ing to  succeed  me  in  the  White  House;  but 
be  isn't.'  Whereupon  two  of  the  Roosevelt 
boys  (Elliott  and  Jimmy)  standing  Just  be- 
hind, laughed  loud  and  long.  *  •  •  I  was 
greatly  amused.  At  the  t  .Jie  time  I  was  sur- 
ivtoed  because  the  President  usually  to  very 


generous  to  me  in  hto  greetings.  Perhaps  b* 
was  trying  to  be  funny.  If  so,  he  might  at 
least  have  smiled." 

camcAL  or  F.  B.  a. 

Mr.  Vandenberg  was  highly  crltleal  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  wartime  dealings  with  StaUn. 
But  after  the  President  died,  he  said  Mr. 
Roosevelt  "told  me  in  the  last  Interview  I 
had  with  him.  he  was  under  the  awful  prea- 
siire  of  a  fear  that  RumU  would  withdraw 
from  the  war  and  make  a  separate  fjeace." 

AprU  12.  1945.  Mr.  Vandenberg  wroU 
*•  •  •  President  Roosevelt  died  today. 
Thus  a  truly  great  and  gallant  spirit,  de- 
spite all  hto  flaws,  was  gathered  to  hto  fathers. 
I  shall  always  feel  that  Admiral  Ross  Mcln- 
tyre.  hto  physician,  carries  a  great  responsi- 
bility for  ever  having  allowed  him  to  run  a 
fowth  time.  •  •  •  The  gravest  ques- 
tion mark  in  every  American  heart  to  about 
Tniman.  Can  he  swing  the  Job?  Despite 
hto  limited  capacities.  I  believe  he  can." 

Mr.  Vandenberg  respected  Mr.  Truman  as 
an  Individual.  But  he  noted  in  hto  diary 
November  5,  1948,  "He  does  so  many  impetu- 
ous things  'off  the  cuff' "  and  It  to  the 
"White  Hoxise  habit  oi  going  off  "halt 
cocked'    •    •    •." 

XOBKAir   MSM 

Replying  to  a  personal  letter  from  the 
President,  Mr.  Vandenberg  said  July  8.  1950. 
that  "You  have  done  a  courageous  and  in- 
dtopensable  thing"  in  countering  Red  aggies 
alon  in  Korea.  But  he  wrote  to  a  constituent 
a  month  later  that  "the  Korean  mess  has 
been  mishandled  from  the  start." 

Five  weeks  before  he  died,  the  Senator 
wrote  the  President  as  "My  Dear  Harry."  Be 
said  the  President's  inquiry  about  hto  health 
*to  inspired  by  a  long-time  personal  frtond- 
ahlp  which  you  and  I  enjoy." 


Caa  Freedom  of  lift 
Preserved? 


6nm  Bt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARB:S 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MAssACHuaaiis 

Sf  THE  HOUSE  OF  HBPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  22. 19S2 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Racoao.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Hon.  CuuiaNcx  J. 
BaowN,  of  Ohio,  before  the  Iowa  Presa 
Association  at  their  annual  dinner  on 
Friday,  April  11,  1952,  Des  Moines.  Iowa: 
Caw  Fbckdom  or  iNroaMATioN  Bs  PasszaviDf 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deem  It  a  great  honor 
and  a  high  privilege  to  be  invited  to  addreas 
thto  annual  banquet  of  the  Iowa  Prase  Asao- 
ciatlon. 

It  to  always  good  to  visit  Iowa,  which  ta 
not  only  noted  for  iu  tall  com  and  its  high 
agrlctUtural  productivity,  but  also  for  its 
Amerlcantom,  and  tot  the  great  and  able 
men  and  women  which  It  has  produced. 

Before  going  turtho-.  I  wtoh  to  pause  for 
a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  the  splendid 
delegation  which  repreeents  Iowa  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
to  those  eight  lowans  with  whom  I  work 
and  come  in  dally  contact  in  the  Ho\ise  of 
Representatives.  I  know  each  of  them  per- 
sonally, their  voting  records,  and  of  the  fine 
public  service  they  have  rendered.  Tou  hare 
fvery  right  to  be  Justlflably  proud  of  them. 
They  are  able  men.  They  are  good  Amed^ 
cans. 

It  to  pleasant  to  be  with  you  tonight  on 
thto,  the  first  day  of  the  Easter  recess  of  tba 
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House.  It  to  not  only  a  relief  to  get  away 
from  the  hoi— and  may  I  also  add  ameUy— . 
atmosphere  of  Washington,  and  come  out 
to  the  Midwest  where  the  air  to  freaher  and 
cleaner,  but  It  to  also  good  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vtolt  and  break  bread  with  the 
newspaper  publishers  of  thto  great  State- 
tor  I  malte  the  honest  part  of  my  living  from 
publtohing  several  small  newspapers  in  Ohio. 
Tonight  the  world  to  divided  over  the 
question  whether  men  are  to  be  permitted 
to  live  in  freedom  or  compeUed  to  accept  the 
Marxtot  doctrlno  of  the  total  state.  In  some 
psru  of  the  world,  where  men  are  enslaved 
to  the  state,  the  Marxtot  doctrine  to  known 
as  communism.  In  others,  where  the  state 
reigns  virtually  supreme  over  the  individual 
cttiaen.  the  Marxtot  doctrine  to  called  social- 
ism. But  whether  you  caU  it  oommuniam  or 
socialtom.  the  only  difference  to  in  degree 
and  method.  The  sUte  to  aU  powerful. 
Individual  Uberty  to  strictly  limited.  If  It 
extots  at  all,  and  human  freedom  to  but  a 
fantasy. 

Throughout  the  ages  there  have  always 
|)Mn  those  wbc  have  so\ight  and  fought  for 
individual  libBTty  and  human  freedom- 
Pitted  against  them,  and  using  every  weapon 
and  power  at  their  command,  have  always 
b««n  those  who  wished  to  enslave,  or  to  keep 
MHlMwi.  their  fellow  man. 

Beoncy  has  slways  been  one  of  the  sharp- 
est weapons  ueed  by  tnose  who  do  not  believe 
In  human  Uberty.  So  long  as  the  Machlvel- 
Usn  plans  and  unscrupulous  activities  of 
those  wlko  seek  to  rule  and  control  their 
fallow  men  can  be  clothed  in  secrecy  they 
have  a  dtotlnct  advantage.  Only  tmder  dic- 
tatorship and  totalltarlantom  do  we  find 
secret  police,  secret  trtato  before  "fixed" 
eourta.  suppresaion  of  religion,  and  sUte 
control  of  newa  sources  and  the  flow  of  p\^ 
lie  infonnatlon.  DlcUtorahlps  grow  and 
thrlvs  when  govemmento  function  in  a 
vacuum  of  s*(Tecy.  and  where  the  dtlaens 
are  either  kept  uninformed  or  given  only 
that  colored  or  misleading  Information 
Which  those  In  power  want  them  to  liave. 

Throughout  the  centuries  there  has  been 
e  contlnuoxis  struggle  between  those  seeking 
knowledge  and  factual  information,  and 
those  who.  for  their  own  purposes,  have  at- 
tempted to  keep  their  fellow  men  tmln- 
formed.  That  struggle  still  continues  to- 
day, not  only  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
tout  here.  In  oxir  beloved  country,  as  well. 

Bealidng  ttiat  free  government  would  not 
long  continue  to  exist  unless  freedom  of  In- 
formstlon  be  guaranteed  and  maintained, 
the  founding  fathers.  In  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution, added  thereto  the  first  amendment 
which  reads:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  establishments  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
able,  and  to  petition  Government  for  a 
.as  of  grievances."     By  thto  action  those 

» men  who  gave  us  thto  Republic,  and  the 

Constitution  under  which  It  functions,  also 
gave  to  a  free  people  the  sword  with  which 
to  protect  and  defend  their  hard-earned 
liberties— the  freedom  of  information. 

In  our  time  we  have  seen  freedom  of  In- 
formation destroyed  m  many  lands;  and  here, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  we  are 
using  history  repeat  Itself,  as  thoas  in 
eontrol  of  our  Government  follow  prac- 
tioss  and  adopt  policies  which  will  Inevi- 
tably destroy  freedom  of  Information.  Gov- 
ernments and  leaders  who  do  not  trust 
their  people  are  usually  opposed  to  free- 
dom of  information:  and  certainly  the 
people  ahould  not  trust  any  government  or 
leader  attempting  to  restrict  or  destroy  free- 
dom of  information. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  frighten- 
ing growth  in  attempts  to  direct  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  the  American  people 
through  control  of  the  information  wtiich 
reaches  them.  These  attempts  include  two 
methods:  The  first  to  by  ths  use  of  propa- 
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ganda  and  press  agentry  to  sell  the  Amerl« 
can  people  on  approving  that  which  govern- 
ment to  doing — or  wants  to  do— for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  belteve  it  to  proper  and 
of  great  benefit  to  them. 

The  other  method  to  by  keeping  the  dti- 
■enshlp  uninformed  as  to  what  to  actually 
going  on  In  government,  the  cost  of  Its  so- 
tlvitlea  and  its  errors,  and  what  the  final 
and  inevitabto  results  tliereof  will.be. 

The  largest  and  most  pernicious  lobby  in 
Washington — or  anywhere  etoe  in  the  world 
for  that  matter — to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  itoelf.  No  one  can  tell  for  a 
certainty  Just  what  your  Government  and 
mine  to  spending  in  the  endeavor  to  convince 
the  American  peopto  that  everything  it  to 
doing  to  "Just  wonderful."  and  that  we  all 
ahould  be  happy  and  proud  to  pay  more  and 
more  taxes  to  meet  the  cost  of  all  the  many 
things  bureaucratic  government  to  doing  or 
wants  to  do.  including  expansion  and  con- 
tinuation of  lU  propaganda  machine. 

Back  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress — during 
I9te  and  1950 — I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
special  House  committee  investigaUng  lob- 
bying activities.  Thto  committee  was  known 
as  the  Buchanan  committee,  and  while  I  am 
proud  of  my  services  on  that  committee,  over 
my  objections,  and  those  of  the  other  two 
minority  members,  the  Buchanan  committee 
shamelessly  attempted  to  smear  almost  every 
organization,  publication,  and  person  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  disagreeing  with  the  so- 
daltotlc  legtoUUve  program  and  radical  [>oll- 
clss  of  the  admlntotratlon  In  power.  At  the 
same  time — and  Just  as  shamelessly — the  Bu« 
chanan  committee  protected  and  defended — 
where  It  did  not  fall,  or  arbitrarily  refuse, 
to  investigate  at  all — the  brasen.  Illegal,  and 
costly  propaganda  campaigns  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  designed  to  influence  the  ac- 
tions of  Congress. 

Ths  majority  of  the  Buchanan  committee 
defined  lobbying  as  any  attempt  of  Indl- 
vlduato  or  groups  to  Influence  Government 
decisions.  The  committee  majority  at- 
tempted to  compel  publtohers  of  books  to 
furnish  the  name  and  address  of  each  indi- 
vidual purchaser  of  any  book  written  by  any 
author  who  disagreed  with,  or  warned 
•gainst,  governmental  philosophies,  poli- 
dss.  and  programs  he  t>elleved  dangerous  to 
our  national  welfare.  Doctors  purchasing 
copies  of  a  book,  written  by  a  great  French 
economtot,  telling  of  the  failure  of  social- 
ized medicine  in  France,  were  denounced  as 
lobbytou  If  they  permitted  any  other  clti- 
len  to  see  or  read  the  book.  The  demand 
was  made  that  a  trade  publication  of  the 
lumber  Industry  explain  why  an  an  edito- 
rial opposing  the  admintotration's  public 
housing  program  had  been  written  and 
printed.  Yet  the  majority  of  the  Buchanan 
committee  bypassed  entirely  or  gsve  but  a 
slight  flip  of  ths  whitewash  brush  toward 
the  many  costly  propagsmda  programs  of 
Oovemmeot  departments  and  agencies  in 
behalf  of  the  admintotration's  legislattvs 
propoaato,  many  of  which  had  been  docu- 
mented and  exposed  by  the  Harness  com- 
mittee of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

The  majority  members  of  the  cranmlttee, 
aided  and  abetted  by  left-wing  staff  mem- 
bers, either  did  not  make  any  investigation 
of  the  activities  of  those  organizations 
which  approved  and  supported  the  admin- 
totration's socialtotic  program,  or  treated 
most  gently  those  few  who  were  called  be- 
fore the  committee  for  a  few  minutes  of 
friendly  inquiry. 

Tou  may  recall  that  I  was  author  of  the 
legUlatlon  which  created  the  Hoover  Com- 
mtoslon.  and  that  I  served  as  a  member  of 
that  commlaaion.  With  the  aid  of  an  able 
task  force  we  made  a  study  of  the  costs  of 
Government  propaganda  and  press  agentry. 
We  found,  back  in  1948  and  1949.  that  the 
so-called  information  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  costing  the  people  of 
the  United  States  better  than  aiOO.QOCOOO 


each  ]rear — and  I  feel  certain  our  conmila* 
slon  did  not  get  the  full  stoiT.  at  that.  As 
closely  aa  we  could  determine,  there  were 
■omewhere  around  45.000  Federal  employ* 
ees  engaged  In  dtoperslng  information  and 
publicity,  much  of  which  was  pure  propa- 
ganda. Of  course,  all  of  such  employeea 
were  not  on  the  payroll  as  publicity  agenU 
but  under  other  titles.  However,  they  were 
engaged  in  publicity  aiKl  propaganda  work 
Just  the  same. 

Congressman  Skxth  of  Wiseonaln  reooitly 
did  some  further  research  and  found  the 
Government  was  operating  61  separate  Gov- 
ernment printing  and  duplicating  plants  in 
Waahlngton;  23  In  San  Francisco;  25  In 
Philadelphia:  16  In  Chicago;  6  in  Kansas 
City;  6  in  Denver;  16  in  New  York,  and 
many  others  scattered  over  the  United 
States  and  throughout  other  countriea. 
Representative  Sioth  also  pointed  out  in 
hto  report  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
alone  had  140  printing  and  duplicating 
planta;  the  Navy  87;  the  Department  of 
Commerce  86,  and  the  Interior  Department 
16. 

To  convince  yourselves  of  the  truth  of  that 
which  I  have  Jxist  said,  all  you  editors  have 
to  do  to  to  carefully  save,  preserve,  and  count 
the  nxunber  of  Federal  propaganda  and  pub- 
licity blurbs  received  In  your  newspaper  of* 
flee  next  week. 

An  even  more  serious  threat  to  preserving 
freedom  of  information,  aside  from  the 
abuses  I  have  Just  mentioned.  Is  the  attempt 
of  many  Government  ofDclato — ^from  the 
President  down — to  clamp  a  blanket  of  een- 
•orship  on  news  of  what  Government  to  ^ 
doing. 

On  the  25th  of  last  September,  President 
Truman  Issued  an  Executive  order  empower- 
ing Federal  civilian  agencies  to  v^thhold  In- 
formation from  the  press  and  public  on  secu* 
rlty  grounds.  The  Military  Bstabltohment. 
and  the  Armed  'Vsrces  thereunder,  have  long 
had  the  authority  to  censor  or  vrtthhold  In- 
formation of  a  military  nature,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  might  endanger  national  secu- 
rity. In  some  instances,  of  course,  such 
power  and  authority  have  been  mtoused  or 
abxised  by  the  military.  But  the  President's 
order,  which  extended  the  same  right  of  cen- 
sorship to  the  civilian  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  gave  them  authority  to  decide 
for  themselves  what  Information  should  be 
veithheld,  was  a  direct  threat  to  freedom  of 
the  press  and  to  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  enjoy  freedom  of  Information. 

Free  people  have  the  right  to  receive  the 
fullest  information  concerning  the  conduct 
of  their  governmental  affairs.  To  take  away, 
or  to  limit,  that  right  to  to  endanger  free 
government.  No  wonder  every  organization 
of  publishers  in  thto  country — ^without  ex- 
ception—denounced the  President's  secrecy 
order. 

The  President  followed  up  hto  censorship 
order  by  denouncing  the  in-ess  of  the  coun- 
try for  its  publication  of  air  maps  of  Wash- 
ington and  other  American  cltlea.  He  de- 
scribed thto  publication  as  being  "tenrible," 
and  said  he  wtohed  he  had  air  pictures  of 
Russia,  etc.  He  Insisted  hto  Executive  order 
really  dealt  only  with  secret  information; 
end  made  the  fiat  statement  "Remember  that 
05  percent  of  our  secret  information  has  been 
revealed  in  newspapers  and  alick  magazines, 
and  that's  what  I  am  trying  to  stop."  Of 
co\irse.  In  making  these  statements,  the  , 
Preslden'^  overlooked  the  facts.  For  Instance, 
in  talking  about  the  air  maps  of  various 
cities  being  published,  be  overlooked  the 
fact  any  one  can  get  a  map  of  almost  any 
city  In  America  from  almost  any  fllling  sta- 
tion in  or  near  such  city. 

The  United  States  Newa  and  Wwld  Report 
made  a  stirvey  to  see  Just  how  the  so-called 
95  percent  of  our  mllitjiry  secrets  referred, 
to  by  President  Truman  had  become  public. 
David  Lawrence,  of  the  United  States  News, 
a  most  abto  news  reporter  in  hto  own  right,  ^ 
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found  that  PreildeBt  Trunum  hlriMU  had 
pntslidT  described  the  new  mystery  weapoos 
as  bsln«  fsntastle,  etc.;  tbat  It  was  ICr.  Ttu- 
ntan  wtio  first  snnounoed  our  plans  to  batld 
a  hydrogen  bomb;  that  It  was  the  Anny 
Chief  of  Staff  who  flnt  publicly  rdeaaed 

Infonnatlon  about  our  atomic  artillery: 
tbat  It  was  tb«  Air  Force  beadquarters  wbAdt 
first  revealed  we  bad  a  pUoUeas  bomber;  tbat 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operattons  first  told  vm 

we  were  to  build  an  atomic  submartne.  lonf 

befoare  tt  wns  ever  mentlozMd  In  the  press; 
tbat  tbe  Air  Force  first  amxouneed  a  con- 
tract bad  been  made  for  experimental 
ipork  on  atom-powered  planes;  that  Qordon 
DMn.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com* 
XBlaslon.  had  orlglnaUy  revealed  plans  for 
Basking  new  atomic  weapons;  tbat  tbe  first 
pttbUc  statement  as  to  the  number  of  Amer- 
leans  in  uniform  was  disclosed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  that  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Atr  Force  first  gave  the  location  of  all  our 
oserseas  air  base^:  that  the  Defense  Etepart- 
ment  first  made  public  the  list  of  all  mili- 
tary facilities  here  at  home;  that  high  Army 
brass  first  announced  the  number  of  dlvl- 
sloiis  in  the  Army,  and  where  each  was  lo- 
cated; that  the  first  public  Information  as 
to  the  present  siae  of  our  Air  Force — 87 
groups — and  that  our  ultimate  goal  was  140 
groaps,  came  from  Air  Force  dSclals;  that 
Russia  obtained  her  Information  about  atom 
bomb  i;e8t8  at  Bikini  through  Russian  ob- 
BMitia  whom  our  GovernBtent  invited  to  be 
tlMfe:  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissloa 
gave  out  the  first  news  regarding  battlefield 
tactical  use  of  atomic  weapons:  that  It  was 
General  Rldgway  who  first  made  public  the 
killer  strategy  portion  of  the  Korean  war 
pUms:  that  the  Dnited  States  sources  of 
ursLnlum  were  first  given  out  by  the  Atomic 
Xnergy  Commission:  that  performance  fig- 
ures for.  and  descriptions  of,  our  new  Jet 
plants  were  first  olBclally  released  by  the 
Air  Farces:  that  the  location  and  photo- 
graphs <rf  our  atomic  plants  were  first  made 
public  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
that  Mr.  Truman,  himself,  first  announced 
AoMdca's  ou^ut  goals  for  tanks  and  planes; 
that  it  was  Oeneral  llaz^all  who  first  dis- 
closed our  military  plans  for  Europe,  and 
the  number  of  American  troops  to  b*  sent 
there;  that  it  was  tbe  Navy  which  first  re- 
leased and  made  public  information  as  to 
tlae  n\unber  and  types  of  ships  ws  had  in 
the  Mediterranean:  that  It  was  Defense  Mo- 
bUlaer  Wilson  who  first  told  of  the  Nation's 
production  goals  for  steel,  aluminum,  power 
and  oil;  that  it  was  the  Air  Forces  and  the 
Navy  which  first  told  where  our  aircraft 
factories  are  located,  and  where  new  ones 
were  to  be  built;  and  that  it  was  Defense 
MobUiaer  Wilson  who  gave  in  full  detail  tbe 
first  information  any  of  us  had  about  the 
over-all  timetable  worked  out  for  oxir  na- 
tional-defense production. 

I  could  give  you  many  more  statements 
Of  fact  to  prove  the  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Truman  that  the  press  of  America  was  re- 
sponsible for  revealing  military  secrets,  were 
both  tinfouuded  and  imtrue. 

But  let  us  check  (or  a  moment  to  see 
Jest  what  has  been  done  under  the  Presi- 
dent's ceneonhlp  order;  for.  as  good  Amer- 
icans, we  are  all  anxious  to  make  certain  no 
Oovernment  secrets,  which  would  injure 
our  national  security  or  endanger  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people,  leak  out. 

A  Uttle  research  discloses  that  in  less  than 
a  mcmtb  after  the  President's  censorship 
order  had  been  issued.  Army  ofllclals  held 
up,  as  a  defense  secret,  a  story  on  the  train- 
lag  of  dogs  lor  the  p\irpose  of  eliecking  land 
mines,  although  almost  every  veteran  of 
World  War  H,  as  well  as  many  other  Amer- 
icans, know  that  dogs  were  trained  and 
used  for  that  purpose  during  World  War 

n. 

And  here  is  another  lllxistratlon  as  to  bow 
the  Preeident's  censorship  or  secrecy  order 
kas  be«i  working.    In  early  January  tbe  Sec- 


retary at  Labor  Issued  an  order  that  hla  ad- 
mlDlstratars  "Consult  with  all  local  press 
and  advertl^ng  outlets  with  a  view  of  mini- 
mizing disruptive  advertising  within  the  re- 
gion by  employers  from  outside  the  region 
seeking  engineering  penonnel."     In  other 

words,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  decided  oen- 
■orablp  should  be  extended  to  the  want-ad 
sections  at  the  dally  press. 

And  the  OOm  of  Prloe  8Ubiiixatk»— 
that  great  agency  of  Oovemment  which  was 

sQ(>posed  to  prevent  Inflation — Issued  an 
order  to  Its  employes  not  to  aiake  publto 
any  Information  that — "might  cauas  embar- 
rassment to  the  OPS."  Well,  that  one  waa 
Jtiat  too  much;  and  a  short  time  later  Preal- 
dent  Truman  ordered  tlie  OPS  order  with- 
drawn— even  though  a  more  carefully 
worded  order  to  do  the  same  thing  wss  Issued 
later.  Now  wouldn't  it  have  been  jiast  ducky 
if  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  had  had 
such  an  order  In  effect  at  the  time  the  Knfo 
subcommittee  began  to  ferret  out  the  graft 
and  corruption  existing  In  that  agency  of 
Ooremment — so  no  one  in  America  could 
have  become  Informed  about  It? 

Following  the  pattern  of  authority  granted 
by  the  President's  BxecnUve  order  pwmlUlng 
censorship  of  news,  an  ofllclal  In  the  United 
States  Ofllce  of  Education  rebuked  Frank  W. 
Hamilton,  an  Indiana  school  teacher,  who 
had  crlUdaed  the  aodalUUc  Labor  Oovem- 
ment of  Britain,  after  he  returned  home 
from  teaching  in  that  country.  Of  coarse, 
it  is  entirely  possible  those  in  the  OOce  of 
Education  who  have  been  quite  Interested 
in.  and  very  busy  propagandizing  for,  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill,  believe  any  criticism  of  socialism,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  exists  In  Oreat  Britain 
or  here  In  the  United  States,  should  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Kyery  newspaperman  in  Washington 
worthy  of  the  name  can  give  dosens  of  ex- 
amples as  to  how  and  when  Oovemment 
agencies  have  attempted  to  keep  Informa- 
tion away  from  the  American  public.  Be- 
cause of  their  alertness  these  newspaper- 
men have  been  able  to  get  and  publish 
much  of  the  news  which  the  bureaucrats  la 
Washington  would  rather  have  remain  un- 
published. Tet  none  of  these  reporters,  or 
none  of  us,  for  that  matter,  can  be  certain 
they  have  obtained  all  the  news  and  infor- 
mation on  Oovemment  activities  to  which 
their  readers,  and  the  American  public  gen- 
erally, are  entitled.  None  of  us  can  be  cer- 
tain Just  lK)w  much  Important  Information 
and  news  the  bureaucrats  of  Washington 
have  been  able  to  suppress,  or  to  keep 
bottled  up.  Do  not  blame  your  press  repre- 
sentatives In  Washington  if  Ister  develop- 
ments reveal  they  have  missed  some  story 
or  other  which  the  American  people  should 
have  had  by  this  time.  They  would  un- 
doubtedly dig  up  those  stories  if  they  could. 

But,  bless  your  souls,  there  are  a  great 
many  good  stories  thst  a  lot  of  good  Con- 
gressmen, as  well  as  a  lot  of  good  newspaper- 
men, know  exist  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  If 
only  they  could  Just  get  the  facts.  These 
stories,  and  the  information  contained 
therein,  to  which  the  American  people  are 
entitled,  are  locked  up  in  Oovemment  files 
to  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  prohibited  offlclais  and  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  o*  the  Oovemment  to 
grant  access  to  congressional  investigating 
conunlttees.  So  for  Congress  or  the  press 
to  expose  waste  and  extravagance,  graft  and 
corruption,  or  even  traitorous  activities, 
within  the  Oovemment,  they  have  to  dig  up 
their  own  evidence  and  proof.  They  cannot 
have  access  under  the  President's  order — 
to  the  oOlcla]  files  or  records  of  our  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies — files  which 
are  actually  public  files;  records  that  wei* 
made  by  public  employees  at  public  expense, 
on  paper  purchased  from  public  funds,  and 
kept  in  cabinets  and  homed  in  buildings, 
owned  by  the  American  people. 


I  Mj  to  you  with  all  at  the  oonyictlon  at 
my  1*?— "»»»***  that  unleas  sueh  tragic  condi- 
tions ai«  soon  corractad.  unlwss  tttm  use  at 
the  people's  money  by  Fadaral  propagandists 
to  propagandize  the  American  people  Into 
spending  more  and  more  on  the  actlrltlea  Q< 
the  very  sgenclea  of  government  whlcii  ars 
|s  niii,aiiillsliiu.  tiiem.  is  aoan  tutwigbt  ondsr 
control,  than  we  cannot  for  lone  prasarvs 
freedom  of  information  in  this  country. 

But  the  propaganda  tiom,  and  the  een- 

sorshlp  by.  niWciala  and  ageiielea  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  ol  the  Oovemment  are  noS 
the  only  threats  to  freedom  of  InformatfcNi. 
Even  the  Oongrass  now  and  then  endeafon 
to  luppiMi  tiM  flow  of  news  and  Itiforma- 
tioai  to  the  public.  For  instance,  too  many 
congressional  bearings  sre  dosed,  or  held 
in  executive  seasloo.  Take  as  an  cxampta 
the  MacArtbur  heatlafi:  While  it  waa  true 
ooptaB  of  the  prlBlid  record  were  made 
available  for  pubUeation  later,  there  wss  a^ 
great  deal  at  tastlnxmy  which  did  not  flnd- 
Its  way  Into  it. 

And  for  instance,  a  prominent  United 
States  Senator — Senator  HuMnarsr.  of  Mln- 
naaota — In  a  recent  speech  oo  Uie  «mate 
floor  attacked  Institutional  advcrtlali^t 
rlalmlng  much  of  It  was  actually  politieal 
or  philosophical  in  nature.  He  argued  the 
cost  of  such  advertlslnc  stv^M  not  be  al- 
lowed ss  a  legitimate  Jnataaaa  expense  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Bevenoe.  He  said 
that  where  American  business  and  Industrial 
concerns  use  advertising  to  let  the  Aaserlcaa 
people  know  what  the  effect  of  Isglslatloa. 
or  other  public  action,  would  be  on  their'' 
business,  the  cost  of  such  advertising  should 
be  disallowed,  as  a  deductible  expenditure, 
for  tax  purposes. 

InddentaUy.  a  Senate  subcommittee,  at 
which  the  Senator  Is  chairman,  a  week  or  so 
ago  prepared  a  repcrt  which  suggested  ad- 
vertising rates  should  be  increased  so  as 
to  discourage  advertising,  without  which  tt 
is  dUBcult  for  s  newspaper  to  survive,  and  to 
thta  save  newsprint.  When  the  proposal 
waa  attacked  by  Senator  Scboepfxl,  and 
later  by  Senator  Thtx,  the  report  eonUln- 
ittg  the  recommendation  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  rsaponslbillty  therefore  placed — as  so 
often  happens  on  Capitol  Hill — sqtiarely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  staff  members,  rather 
than  upon  the  legislators  Involyed. 

Other  threats  to  freedom  of  Information 
hns  In  the  United  States  come  from  with- 
out. In  able  addresses  before  the  Senate, 
Senator  Bsicxia  pointed  out  the  latest  draft 
of  the  International  Covenant  on  Wiii««n 
Rights,  as  revised  by  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  if  ratified  aa 
a  treaty,  would  prejudice  the  righu  of  many 
Amerioans,  as  now  guaranteed  tuMler  the 
Constitution  and  our  Bill  oT  Bights.  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Baicxsa  and  many  other 
legal  authoriUes,  If  by  treaty  we  ratify  the 
Covenant  of  International  Human  Rights, 
according  to  decisions  already  mJsde  by  Fsd- 
eral  courts,  ita  prs>Tlslons  would  supersede 
thoee  of  our  own  Constitution,  and  would 
give  an  international  organization  power  and 
authority  to  control  the  flow  of  news,  and 
even  to  destroy  freedom  of  information. 

While  the  Covenant  of  Human  Rights  car- 
ries a  clause  which  ssssrts  everyone's  right 
to  hold  and  expraas  opinion  fre<^,  lU  third 
paragraph  reads — and  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
me  carefully— "The  right  to  seek,  receive,  and 
impart  information  and  ideas  carries  witH* 
it  special  duties  and  responslbiUtles.  and 
may  therefore  be  subject  to  certain  penalttea, 
liabilities,  and  restrictions,  but  these  shall 
be  such  otUy  as  are  provided  by  law  and  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  naUooal 
security,  public  order,  safety,  health  or 
morals,  or  of  the  rights,  freedom,  or  reputa- 
tions of  others." 

Of  course,  the  hidden  hook  in  that  par*> 
graph  Is  that  an  international  organlaattaa 
would  be  given  the  right  to  decide  what 
news  should  be  subject  to  censorship  or 
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suppression,  as  neceesary  for  the  "national 
aecurlty,  safety,  or  of  the  rights,  freedoms 
or  reputation  of  others." 

Cannot  you  conceive  of  many  instances 
and  many  situations  where  a  decision  could 
be  made  that  the  printing  of  a  certain  newt 

story  on  the  activities  of  some  governmental 
official,  of  tbla  or  some  other  country,  oould 
be  held  to  t>e  In  violation  of  this  section 
Of  the  coTtnant,  and  the  newspaper  or  mag- 
aslne  publishing  It  be  penallaed  for  eo 
doing? 

Tes.  my  brothers  of  the  newspaper  fra- 
ternity, there  are  many  ways  and  methods 
by  Which  freedom  of  information  can  be 
deetroyed  unless  we  are  alert  and  on  guard 
at  all  times.  wUllng  and  ready  to  fight  for 
Its  prsservstlon. 

This  Republic,  and  the  representative  and 
constitutional  form  of  government  under 
which  it  functions,  cannot  long  continue  to 
exist  unless  ws  do  hsve  freedom  of  Infor- 
mstlon.  Under  our  system  the  Oovemment 
belongs  to  the  Pfople — not  the  people  to  the 
Government.  The  only  authorities  and 
powers  given  the  Federal  Oovemment,  under 
our  Constitution,  are  by  the  consent  of  ths 
governed.  We  should  Indeed  be  most  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  give  our  consent  to  thoee 
Government  practices  and  policies  which 
will  wealcen  and  eventually  destroy  the 
right  and  power  of  the  people  to  control 
their  Government.  Only  an  informed  cit- 
tamshlp  can  make  free  and  representstlve 
government  work  or  guarantee  its  survival. 
Our  founding  fathers  knowing  that  truth 
and  appreciating  ita  importance,  gave  us 
freedom  Of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press. 

It  la  your  duty  and  mine,  as  representa- 
tives of  a  free  press,  to  see  to  it  that  all 
souroes  of  public  inf  ormstlon  are  kept  free — 
free  from  selfish  propaganda  and  free  from 
Oovemment  oensorship  and  control.  Un- 
ices we  miet  the  challenge  which  has  de- 
veloped, and  make  the  good  fight  to  pcessrve 
fraadom  at  information,  and  thereby  main- 
tain the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
know  in  the  fuUest  deUil  the  truth  about 
what  their  Government  Is  doing,  we  will  not 
only  have  failed  our  profession,  Irat  we  will 
have  failed  our  beloved  country  as  well. 


A—ricM  Foreign  PoBcy  Supports  Freack 
and  Britisk  Impcrialiaai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wieooHBtH 
IN  TBE  HOrSK  OF  RZPRESXNTAT1VK3 

Tuesday.  April  22, 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  10.  I  called  attention 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  has  been 
pursuing  fi  blind  policy  In  bis  support 
of  British  and  French  colonialism.  Our 
State  Department  has  failed  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  those  people  in  the  world  who 
claim  the  right  of  self-determination,  a 
principle  long  advocated  by  the  United 
Nations  organization  but  it  has  never 
followed  this  policy.  Last  week.  Tunisia 
presented  a  petition  to  have  placed  on 
the  U.  N.  agenda  the  question  of  Tunisian 
Independence.  Our  representatives  in 
the  U.  N.  sat  dumb  and  inert  and  thereby 
once  again  have  alienated  not  only 
Tunisians  but  other  liberty-seeking  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including,  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  an  editorial  that  ap- 


peared in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
on  Monday.  April  21 : 

Acaxaoir  Donxnucr  xw  Tumau 

American  delegates  to  tbe  United  Nations 
Security    Council    abstained    from    voting 

Monday  on  the  motion  of  11  Asian  and  Afri- 
can nations  that  U.  N.  Investigate  French 
terrorism  In  Tunisia.  This  was  In  effect  a 
vote  In  favor  of  French  imperlali^n,  since 
the  rules  required  approval  of  the  investi- 
gation by  7  of  the  11  Security  Council 
men>bers. 

Only  France  and  Britain  voted  against  the 
proposal.  It  was  the  abstentions  of  tha 
United  SUtes.  the  Netherlands  (a  colonial 
nation),  and  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  are 
on  the  Marshall  plan  and  NATO  doles,  that 
killed  tbe  proposal.  The  Russians,  fishing 
in  troubled  waters  as  usual,  voted  for  the 
inquiry. 

The  American  delegation  acted  on  poaltlve 
Ixutructlons  from  the  State  Department. 
Ifr.  Acheson's  diplomatic  strategy  in  the 
matter  is  simple,  not  to  say  stupid,  though 
he  defended  it  again  the  other  day.  saying 
the  French  need  more  time.  He  fears  that 
if  we  do  not  give  the  French  carte  blanche 
to  shoot  Tunisians,  they  will  refuse  to  allow 
Amerlcaiu  to  be  shot  defending  France 
against  Russia. 

For  the  Americans  to  act  as  they  did  in 
the  Security  Council  required  a  sharp  re- 
versal of  our  U.  N.  policy.  Previously  the 
United  States  had  stood  firmly  for  investi- 
gation of  any  complaints,  even  those  against 
this  country. 

The  American  action  was  clearly  against 
our  beet  interests  if  Mr.  Acheson  \b  really 
conducting  a  world  crusade  against  com- 
munism. One  of  our  most  Important  assets 
In  such  a  struggle  would  be  the  friendship 
of  the  Arab  peoples  and  nations,  of  whom 
the  Tunisians  are  one.  A  particular  neces- 
sity is  friendship  in  north  Africa,  where  we 
are  spending  himdreds  of  mlHions  of  dollars 
on  air  basss. 

The  American  tradition  of  freedom  nuJcee 
the  Arabs  of  the  world,  whether  colonial  sub- 
jects or  precariously  Independent,  eager  to  be 
oiu'  friends.  A  minimum  of  concessions  on 
our  side  would  bind  them  to  us.  Instead, 
Acheson  spurns  them. 

The  American  people  are  opposed  to  com- 
munism. They  detest  It  abroad  and  they 
are  opposed  to  It  at  hc»ne.  where  the  TTuman 
administration  has  been  its  protector  and 
where  Acheson.  Stevenson,  Frankfurter,  and 
others  have  championed  Hiss,  its  most  no- 
torlotu  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
no  American  sentiment  in  favor  of  Euro- 
pean Imperialism. 

Whatever  the  immediate  losses  it  infUcts 
on  the  United  States  in  the  diplomatic  field, 
the  policy  on  Tunisia  Is  not  without  Ijenefits. 
It  clears  tbe  air  and  sweeps  away  pwetenses. 
It  makes  clear  that  America  is  being  taxed 
and  bled,  not  to  defeat  communism,  but  to 
save  decadent  imperialism. 


Flood  Control  in  the  Wlissonri  Valley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  22. 1952 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Milk  River  in  Montana  and  along  the 
Missouri  from  Montana  to  Iowa  the 
floodwaters  are  receding  this  week,  and 
the  local  people  are  hard  at  work  clean- 
ing up  the  debris,  repairing  the  damage, 
and  starting  to  rebuild  the  homes,  busi- 


nesses, farms,  and  irrigation  works  de- 
stroyed by  the  record-breakizig  deluge  of 
the  past  few  weeks. 

The  great  damage  that  has  been  done 
and  the  suffering  and  loss  of  the  victims 

is  especially  hard  to  bear  when  we  real- 
ize that  most  of  it  migtit  have  been  pre- 
vented had  we  gone  ahead  properly  to 
put  into  effect  the  projects  for  river  basin 
development  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  1944.  I  refer  to  the  projects  included 
in  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  for  the  Missouri 
Valley. 

The  largest  unit  of  this  ssrstem  now 
completed  Is  the  Port  Peck  Dam  in  Mon- 
tana, a  giant  earth-filled  structure  that 
backs  up  the  Missouri  River  for  192 
miles.  The  Port  Peck  Dam  during  recent 
days  has  held  back  sufficient  water  from 
the  upper  Missouri  to  reduce  the  crest 
of  the  flood  at  Omaha  by  2  feet.  Two 
additional  feet  at  Omaha  would  have 
caused  untold  damage.  The  Fort  Peck 
Dam  has  virtually  paid  for  itself  in  re- 
cent years  by  thus  reducing  the  crest  of 
floods  on  the  Missouri.  Almost  all  of  the 
damage  of  this  spring's  flood  could  have 
been  avoided  had  the  rest  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  structures  been  in  place. 

In  Omaha  a  few  days  ago,  after  a  flight 
over  the  flooded  areas.  President  Truman 
urged  the  Governors  of  the  States  af- 
fected to  put  pressure  on  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  needed  to  begin  con- 
struction on  other  flood-control  struc- 
tures in  the  Bdissouri  Valley.  He  said 
that  an  economy  wave  In  Congress 
threatened  all  flood-control  develop- 
ment. 

These  statements  are  in  line  with  the 
President's  custom  of  using  Congress  as 
a  whipping  boy  for  all  the  Nation's  ills. 
In  this  case  I  wish  to  set  the  record 
straight.  The  record  shows  that  it  is  the 
President,  not  the  Congress,  who  has 
held  up  flood  protection  and  other  de- 
velopment in  the  Missouri  Basin.  He 
has  done  so  by  his  postwar  policy  of  "no 
new  starts  .".by  impounding  money  the 
Congress  appropriated  for  new  projects, 
and  by  his  consistent  advocacy  of  scrap, 
ping  present  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  basin  in  favor  of  a  valley  authority 
which  the  majority  of  tbe  people  do  not 
want. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  which  the  President  has 
so  vigorously  condemned,  that  got  the 
postwar  river-development  program  un- 
der way  in  1947  and  1948.  In  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  of  flscal 
year  1948  the  Eightieth  Congress  pro- 
vided funds  for  12  important  projects  on 
the  Missouri  Basin,  some  of  which  are 
being  completed  this  year  and  have  al- 
ready contributed  to  holding  down  this 
year's  flood.  They  include  Boysen  Dam 
In  Wyoming,  Heart  Butte  Dam  in  North 
Dakota,  and  several  others.  They  are 
the  only  major  group  of  projects  started 
since  the  war. 

The  President  made  these  12  projects 
an  exception  to  his  rule  of  "no  new 
starts"  on  reclamation  and  flood-control 
projects.  He  did  so  because  of  the  dis- 
astrous floods  of  1947.  In  fact,  in  a  re- 
view  of  his  record.  I  flnd  that  it  takes  a 
major  «1isaster  to  move  the  President. 
He  permitted  12  new  stsirts  in  1947  be- 
cause of  the  floods,  he  recommended  4 
new  starts  in  1951  because  of  floods,  and 
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In  his  recent  statement  to  the  wawt 
at  Oonlia  be  has  gtven  the  impmslea 
ttiat  be  may  recinmiMDd  ftntber  new 
starti  because  of  the  latest  floods.  Wtth 
one  eaeeptlon,  the  budget  for  flseal  1951, 
ttais  Is  the  total  of  the  President's  eflorU 
to  secure  funds  for  flood  control. 

Tbe  exception  of  1951  means  Tery 
Uttte.  moreorer.  for  shortly  after  the 
bodset  was  acted  upon  in  the  Boose,  the 
President  sent  oar  troops  to  war  in  Ko> 
rea  and  returned  once  again  to  his  pro- 
hibition on  new  flood-coctrol  projects. 

It  is  this  Presidential  prohibition,  still 
in  effect,  that  has  prerented  as  from  se- 
cnrlng  appropriattons  for  many  needed 
flood-control  projects.  An  exami^  is 
the  project  authorized  in  1944  to  provide 
local  flood  protection  f  <nr  ttM  city  of 
Hayre.  Mont.  Hayre  experiences  some 
flooding  almost  every  year,  llils  year 
the  ICllk  River  overflowed  its  banks, 
canstng  nearly  a  half  million  donars  in 
damage  and  driving  1,500  peoirie  from 
their  homes.  All  of  this  could  bav«  been 
prevented  if  the  Budget  Bareau.  acting 
OB  the  President's  order,  had  not  refused 
each  year  the  request  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  the  fimds  needed  to  under- 
take the  Havre  flood-protecUon  project. 
Many  other  inojects  are  in  this  same 
categmy. 

This,  howerer,  Is  not  Mr.  Ttnman*8 
only  method  of  impeding  flood  protec- 
tion. On  oocasioa.  Congress  has  refused 
to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  his  Budget  Bureau,  and  has 
made  appropriations  for  new  construc- 
tion despite  tbe  Presidential  ban.  Two 
such  cases  in  Montana  are  the  Missouri- 
Souris  project  and  the  lower  Marias  proj- 
ect. Tbe  lower  Marias  project  inv<dves 
important  flood-control  features.  The 
Eightieth  Congress  disregarded  tbe  Pres- 
ident's ban  on  new  construction  and 
voted  fimds  to  start  both  the  lower 
Marias  and  the  Mlssouri-Sourte.  The 
Eighty-first  Congress  followed  with  ad- 
ditional funds.  The  President  by  Execu- 
tive order,  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea,  refused  to  permit  the  projects  to 
vroceed,  impounded  the  funds,  and  they 
have  since  reverted  to  the  Treasury. 
There  are  a  number  of  others  in  a  similar 
position. 

If  these  instances  are  not  suflldent 
justiflcation  for  the  statement  that  it  is 
the  President  who  has  stymied  flood  con- 
trol and  river  development  projects,  let 
me  quote  his  own  words  from  his  budget 
message  of  this  year.  This  will  be  found 
on  pages  M38  and  M39  of  the  budget 
message  for  fiscal  1953 : 

Pre-Kore»  plana  for  development  of  aai 
land  and  water  rMourcee  have  been  modi- 
fled  to  reflect  the  urgent  needs  of  the  de- 
fense emerfecey.  The  few  new  atarti  recom- 
mended >tne«  tbe  attack  on  Korea  have  been 
restricted  to  urgently  needed  projeete.  prln- 
ctpally  those  providing  power  benefit*. 

Many  river  basin  development  projeete  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  or  Irrigation  pro- 
vide hydroelectric  power,  which  la  not  only 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  civilian  economy  but 
ia  c€  utmost  Importance  to  defense  jx'oduc- 
tlon.  This  budget  contains  funds  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  power  features  of  tbeee  mul- 
tiple-purpose peojeeta  to  go  forward  accord- 
li^  to  aeliectula. 

In  these  words.  In  his  budget  message, 
Mr.  Truman  states  clearly  that  he  is  in- 


terested tn  electric  power,  not  flood  con- 
trol, and  that  when  possible  he  will  con- 
struct only  the  hydroelectric  features  of 
a  I»t>ject   But  let  us  read  further: 

Many  deatraUe  profaets  have  bean  re- 
tarded or  snepended  stnoe  tbe  toegtantng  of 
tbs  Korean  aoMrgcncy.  For  example,  tbs 
budget  which  I  traaamltted  to  you  1  yeara 
ago  inchided  funda  for  132  general  flood- 
ocntrol  profecta.  After  the  attack  on  Korea 
tbe  number  was  reduced  to  lOX  The  10OS 
budget  recommends  funds  for  64  general 
flood-control  projects.  00  at  which  were  In- 
itiated In  previous  years.  Some  of  the  proj- 
ects for  wtUch  fuxMls  were  reootnmended  t 
years  ago  have  been  completed,  but  many 
bavsbsen 


In  this  paragraph,  tbe  President  re- 
fers to  his  short-lived  departure  from  tho 
no-new-starts  policy.  He  toolc  this  de- 
parture in  the  spring  of  1950  when,  you 
wfl]  recall,  he  stated  on  June  5  that  we 
were  nearer  to  peace  than  we  had  been 
in  many  years.  It  was  on  June  25  that 
he  sent  our  troops  to  war  in  Korea,  and 
a  few  weeks  thereafter  he  abandoned 
the  flood-contnd  program  once  again 
and  suspended  river-development  proj- 
ects for  which  Congress  had  made  ap- 
propriations. 

There  is  one  further  way  that  the 
President  has  managed  to  slow  down 
Missouri  Basin  flood  centroL  By  hia 
consistent  advocacy  of  tbe  valley-au- 
thority Idea,  he  has  cast  doubt  upon  tho 
engineering  feasibility  of  the  Plck-SSoan 
plan.  Only  this  sprtog  he  appointed  a 
Commission,  packed  with  valley -author- 
ity advocates,  to  review  all  Missouri 
Basin  plans,  and  report  on  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  for  the  development  of  the  area. 
The  appointment  of  this  Commission, 
casting  doubt  upon  the  future  of  the 
Pick-81oan  plan,  is  the  principal  reason 
for  the  refusal  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  recommend  funds  for 
three  new  Pick-Sloan  projects  in  Kanjuvit 
this  year.  The  committee  states  that 
"it  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  no 
new  projects  should  be  started  in  this 
area  until  such  time  as  the  Commission 
has  made  Its  recommendations.'*  This 
is  the  President's  final  blow  to  hopes  for 
early  action  on  Missouri  River  projects. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  his  state- 
ments to  the  governors  at  Omaha  last 
week  are  hollow  Indeed. 

In  dosing,  let  me  review  briefly  what 
has  been  planned  and  authorized  for 
flood  control  and  river  development  in 
the  Missouri  Basin,  and  what  has  been 
accomplished. 

As  authorized  by  Congress  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan  Includes  89  dams  to  be  built 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  16 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Bureau 
dams  are  generally  on  the  headwaters 
and  tributaries  of  the  river  system,  and 
involve  some  flood  control,  irrigation,  and 
hydroelectric  benefits. 

They  would  provide  water  for  some 
6.000.000  additional  acres  of  farm  land. 
Much  of  the  cost  would  be  repaid  by  irri- 
gators and  the  sale  of  power.  Of  these 
projects,  the  Bureau  has  completed  nine 
dams  at  a  cost  of  $92,000,000. 

The  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  generally  larger,  involving  naviga- 
tion as  well  as  flood  control  and  other 
benefits.  Garrison  Dam  in  North  Da- 
kota, Oahe  Dam  in  South  Dakota,  and 


Fort  Randall  Dam  on  the  South  '>VH'«- 
H ebraska  border  are  under 

A  system  of  levees  Is  planned  to 
plement  the  flood  protaetkxi  afforded  by 
the  dams. 

Other  agencies  of  government,  tbe 
States  and  local  Indlvkluals  are  woffclnc 
on  coordinated  plans  for  soil  conaerva- 
tion.  stock-water  reservoirs.  revegetaUoa 
and  reforestation  and  watershed  man- 
agement which  will  bold  the  wato-  latere 
it  faUs.  improve  the  farm  economy  and 
benefit  aU  who  live  in  the  area.  Still 
other  agencies  are  working  wtth  the  de- 
velopment of  timber  and  mineral  re- 
souroea. 

I  hope  that  tbe  President  It  dooen 
in  his  statement  to  the  Oovemors  that 
this  work  should  go  ahead.  The  fact 
that  be  wrongly  biamed  Congress  for 
delay  is  regrettable,  but  It  can  be  foi^ 
given  If  his  future  poUdes  demonstrate 
willingness  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  pro- 
viding flood  protection  and  the  "'«'"<^'"n 
bpofflrlal  use  of  the  soil  and 
resoorces  of  the  Missouri  Valley. 


EXTENSION  C^  ^F^ABKB 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


m  TXB  BOU8B  or  BB>BX8BrrATZVBi 

rwMtey.  Aprfl  22. 19S2 


Mr.  fiMTTH  of  Wtseoostn.  Mr. 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
I  am  taMerttng  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  News  on  Mon- 
day. April  21.  enUtled  "Acheaon's  Ap- 
ples." The  editorial  points  out  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  less  than  frank 
when  he  spoke  to  the  Aawriean  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  last  week.     It  is 


country  that  the  foreign  policy  princi- 
ples advocated  by  Mr.  Acheaon  and  Pres- 
ident Truman  have  failed  absolutely. 
I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body: 


As  a  recital  of  Ruaalan  propaganda, 
tary  of  SUte  Acheson's  q;>eech  to  the 
lean   Society  of   newspaper   Bdttors  wa«  a 
scholarly  effort. 

As  an  elucidation  of  American  antl-COm- 
mualst  policy.  It  was  a  masMrplecs  of 


Mr.  AdMaon  eompared  reeent 
*l>eaoe"  gestures  to  tbe  "golden  appias"  at 
mythology.  Intended  to  create  dlacord.  But 
some  of  his  own  apples  were  obviously  soft 
at  the  core. 

Mr.  Acheaon  reminded  members  of  hla 
audlenoe  tbat  wben  be  addressed  tbem  In 
1940  be  had  "dlscuaasd  the  probleoM  pi«- 
sentad  by  tbe  Oooununlat  adranoe  ta  f!»»H»* 
and  tbe  programs  that  were  being  developed 
tbat  year  for  mlUtary  aid  to  tree  nattotw.** 

That  was  the  same  year  Mr.  A^-|Mieon  i"«^4t 
public  the  notorious  white  paper  which  wrou 
off  China  as  a  lost  cause.  That  was  the  year 
when  the  United  States  stood  on  tlie  side- 
lines and  the  Chlneae  Matkmaltets  we(« 
forced  to  flee  to  nvmosa. 

Be  recaUed  bow  in  1950  be  ontUnsd  ts  tbe 
editors  the  principal  lines  of  action  to  safa- 
guard  the  national  aecorlty  and  promote 
peace. 
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Tbat  was  the  year  when,  a  month  aftw 
Mr.  Acbeeon  bad  mlnimlaMl  tbe  prospect  of 
war.  the  Mortb  Korean  Oommunlsta.  at  Rus- 
sian direction,  attacked  tbe  South  Koreaa 
Bepubllc  which  the  United  Sutes  virtually 
bad  abandoned  In  the  faoe  of  Um  known  and 
rapid  development  of  mlUtary  might  In 
the  north. 

Mr.  Acbeeon  called  the  Korean  stalemate 
a  tremendous  advance  for  collective  security. 
But  be  omitted  to  say  tbat  the  10  months  of 
humiliating  truce  negotiations  have  made  It 
possible  for  tbe  Communist  aggreasors  to 
build  up  near-lnvlncible  power. 

He  said  tbe  touchstone  of  American  poUcy 
Is  to  help  other  peoples  "fulfill  tbelr  aspira- 
tions for  self -government  •  •  ••"  But  be 
did  not  menUon  how  the  SUte  Department 
turned  lU  back  on  Txmlsla's  effort  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Ptench  colon  Ullam. 

He  talked  of  tbs  bold  and  oovrageoua 
action  to  build  stable  govemmenU  to  Burope. 
but  did  not  mention  that,  for  aU  of  Amer- 
icas  billions,  this  action  had  failed  of  Its 
purpose  In  Prance  and  Italy. 

He  spoke  of  tbe  growth  toward  vigoro\is 
military  estabilahmenta  to  Burope,  but  neg- 
lected to  say  that  this  growth  so  far  Is  mainly 
on  paper,  and  likely  to  ba  s  papsr  growth  for 
aome  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Acbeeon's  applaa.  for  all  tbeb>  poUah. 
cannot  oonoaal  their  vermleuUtad  content. 


H.  R.  744C:  A  Ba  Te  lactease 
saBea  fer  Service-lBcarrW  DisaUfities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


or 
Of  THB  HOU8B  OP  BZPRBSBMTATXVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  22. 1152 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Bpeaker.  when  the  House  had  before  it 
H.  R.  4394.  which  provided  certain  in- 
creases in  the  monthly  rates  of  compen- 
sation and  pension  payments  to  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  many  Members 
believed  that  the  Increase  was  applicable 
to  the  very  severely  war  disabled  veter- 
ans. However,  such  is  not  the  case. 
Those  veterans  who  are  receiving  what 
is  known  as  "sUtutory"  awards  for  the 
anatomical  loss  of  hand,  foot,  or  who 
are  blind  or  totally  deaf,  received  no 
Increase  in  their  monthly  rate  of  com- 
pensation. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  744«.  which  would 
increase  these  particular  rates  of  cc«n- 
iwnsatlon  by  15  percent. 

I  urge  upon  the  Congress  and  upon 
Its  committees  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  measure.  I  know  that 
it  was  not  the  intenti(m  of  this  Congress 
to  pass  over  these  severely  handicapped 
veterans  In  granting  increases  of  com- 
pensation. 

A  bUl  to  amend  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1 
(a) .  as  amended,  to  Increase  tlie  additional 
rates  x>f  compensation  provided  for  spe- 
cific senrlce-lncurred  dlsablllUea 
Be  it  enacttd,  •te..  That  the  monthly  ratea 
of  oompenaatlon  provided  in  subparagrapha 
(k)  to  (p).  toclusive.  of  paragraph  H.  part  I, 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as  amended, 
are  hereby  tocreaaed  Ifi  percent. 

Baa  a.  Tbe  tocreased  rates  autborlasd  by 
this  act  shall  be  effective  from  the  first  day 
of  the  aecond  calendar  month  following  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  act. 

\ 


Tie  Cenoisis  Alt  Wiuiac 

SZITOSICnV  OP  RBCARES 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

ov  ooKoaano 

Df  TEM  HOUSE  OT  RBPRBSBNTAllVB 

Tuesday.  AprU  22. 1952 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  April  Issue 
of  Frontier  magazine.  I  caU  attention 
to  this  editorial  as  one  of  the  recent  ex- 
pressions of  wide  opinion  on  a  most  im- 
portant Issue  the  final  determination  of 
which,  by  a  democratic  people,  must  be 
based  on  rational  thinking  after  all  ave- 
nues have  been  completely  explored: 
THs  CoiofinnBrs  Aas  WnnnifQ 
(By  Gifford  PhllUpa) 
In  tbe  battle  for  control  of  men^  mtods 
in  the  United  Statee  the  Communists  are 
winning.  They  are  gaining  every  day.  The 
democraU,  with  a  amall  "d."  and  tbe  Demo- 
crats, with  a  big  "D.-  are  to  retreat.  They 
are  being  belted  and  slugged  all  over  tbe 
place,  and  they  are  not  doing  anything 
about  It. 

How  are  the  Communists  doing  ItT    By 
stealing  secrets  from  high  places?     The  PBI 
seems  to  hsve  tbat  situation  under  control. 
By    sabotaging    defense    plants?     If    so.    we 
havent  heard  much  about  it.    By  toflltrating 
into  and  subverting  labor  unions  and  other 
poUtlcal  or  quasi-political  organisations?    A 
few  Instances  have  been  reported.    But  tbe 
money  raised  and  tbe  people  duped  by  such 
activities  are  negligible  to  this  year  of  1063. 
The  Communists  are  winning  because  they 
are  killing  off  tbelr  moet  formidable  oppo- 
nenta — the   liberal   democrats.    The   lil>eral 
democrats  aren't  actuaUy  dead.    They  are 
still  around,  but  they  are  suffering  from 
what  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  calto  the 
black    silencse     of     fear.     While     McCa«tht 
utters    his    tofamotis    lies,    perpetrates    hU 
treacherous    duracter    aasaaainaUons.    tbey 
remato    sUent.    WhUe   good    and    patriotic 
public  servants  like  Dean  Acbeeon  and  New- 
bold  Morris  are  savagely  libeled  under  tbe 
cloak   of  congressional   inununity.  tbey  re- 
mato sUent.    WhUe  teachers  and  lawyers  and 
writers    are    loalng    their    Jobs    becauae    of 
chargee  never  substantiated  to  a  court  ct 
law.  tbey  remato  silent. 

Why  is  it  that  Uberal  democrats  wont 
act?  The  answer  Is  simple.  Tbey  are  afraid. 
Tbey  are  afraid  of  being  called  CommunisU. 
They  are  afraid  that  somebody  tbey  trusted 
will  tiim  out  to  be  an  agent  of  the  party. 
so  tbey  conclude  it  is  safer  to  trust  nobody. 
They  are  afraid  that  a  meeting  to  behalf  of 
a  cause  tbey  believe  in  might  turn  out  to  be 
a  party  front;  so  they  conclude  that  it  is 
safer  to  do  nothing  about  the  cauae  Uiat 
they  believe  to. 

The  UberaU  dont  act,  ao  there  Is  no  lib- 
eral action.  The  slums  conttoue  to  be  slums, 
because  a  city  council  concludes  that  slum 
clearance  with  Federal  aid  is  socialistic  and 
a  local  "newspaper  explains  tbat  socialism 
Is  tbe  first  step  toward  communism.  Homes 
belonging  to  Negroes  are  bombed,  people  are 
ItlUed.  and  nothing  Is  done  about  It  (may 
Los  Angeles  prove  otherwise),  because  It 
Is  charged  that  the  whole  incident  was  part 
of  a  Commitoist  plot. 

Blums  breed  JuvenUe  deltoqueney.  race 
hatred,  and  crimes  of  violence.  Civil  11b- 
ertlea  are  flouted  In  the  Soviet  manner. 
What  could  be  better  propaganda  for  Stalin's 
wUl  to  prove  that  capitalist  democracy 
doesnt  work?  Democracy  falls  as  an  agency 
of  social  Jiutlce,  and  Soviet  methods  axe 
emulated  to  the  repression  of  clvU  llbartlss. 


Rom  the  RosslaB  pctot  of  view,  It's  just 
about  perfect.     Nowhere  Is  Sorietism  mora 
apparent  today  than  to  aome  of  tbe  action 
being  pafpetratad  to  the  name  of  anUoom- 
munism.    A«t*«*»«tnimiMn  today  has  become 
a  strange  and  alnlator  thing,  curiously  alien 
to  American  democratic  traditions.     All  the 
llzturee  and  trappings  of  totalitarianism  are 
preaent:  Secret  police,  spies,  purge  lists,  oatbs 
of  orthodoxy,   the  glorification   of   the   In- 
former.   Politicians,  labor  leaders,  and  many 
who  ostensibly  work  for  liberal  democratie 
causes  hold   and  axigment   their   power  by 
maana  of  such  devices.    They  have  become 
the  arbiters  of  our  political  morals  and  ac- 
tions.   Before  one  attends  a  meeting,  before 
one  selects   one's   poUtical   aaaodates.    it    is 
neoeesary  to  clecu'  with  tbeee  eelf-appototed 
arbiters.     They  will  consult  their  lists  and 
then  without  fee   (they  are  generous  with 
their  advice)  they  wlU  let  you  know  whether 
or  not  he.  she,  or  it  (in  tbe  case  of  an  or- 
ganisation or  a  meeting)  is  safe.    To  Ignore 
their  counael  Is  to  tovlte  suspicion,  whis- 
pered chargee.  political  ostracism,  and  some- 
times loss  of  employment.     It  is  a  mlstaka 
to  "— M*^*  that  tbe  profeesional  anti-Com- 
munist, as  such  a  person  is  coming  to  ba 
known,  operates  only  to  conservative  or  re- 
actionary   drolea.    On    the    contrary,    sxich 
persons  are  found  even  more  frequently  la 
tbe  rankft  of  tboee  who  today  pass  for  li)>eralSp 
It  Is  not  the  totent  of  the  writer  to  be- 
little the   ImporUnce  of  the  fight  against 
communism  to  the  country  today.    We  be- 
lieve that  communism  should  be  unequlvo- 
cably  oppoeed.  but  we  do  not  beUeve  that  tha 
end  Justifies  any  means.    We  beUeve  that 
Is  the  Communist  way.    We  don't  believe,  la 
abort,  that  you  can  successfully  fight  com- 
munism with  totalitarian  methods.    We  be- 
Ueve the  demoralised  liberal  Democrat,  tha 
aura  of  fear,  the  halt  of  social  progrees.  bear 
dear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  conviction. 
One  more  thing  needs  to  be  said.    There 
is  a   mistaken    notion   prevalent   to   liberal 
circles   that   tbe   sorry  state  of  dmnocracy 
today  has  been  brought  about  solely  by  tha 
Communists.    Actually.  It  has  been  brought 
about  less  by  the  Communists  than  by  ths 
toeptltude    of    those    fighting    communism. 
Let  us  Illustrate. 

It  was.  roughly.  6  years  ago  when  the  lib- 
eral anti-Communist  drive  In  this  country 
was  Initiated,    liany  liberal  DemocraU  felt, 
wltb  Justification,  that  the  wartime  aUianoa 
with    tbe  Soviet   Union   had    obacured    the 
real  nature  of  communism.    They  recognised 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  trua 
democratic  liberalism  and  the  f  allacloxu  ktod 
ezpresaed  by  tbe  Communists.    Labor  leadera 
recognised,  aomewhat  belatedly,  the  threat  to 
national  security  posed  by  Communists  in 
key  unions.    Heads  of  liberal  organisations 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  Communists  had 
infiltrated  into  key  spots.    The  United  Ststea 
Government   found   it   had   harbored   soma 
Communists.    And  so  the  purge  began.    No 
honest  Democrat  could  deny  the  rightneea 
of  ttie  cauae,  but  the  methods  sometimes  ap- 
peared  to    be    copied    directly    from    Ifeln 
Kampf.     The  threat  posed  by  Communis  ta 
was  greatly  exaggerated.    Important  distinc- 
tion, such  as  tbat  between  Communists  and 
those   colncidentally   advocating   the    same 
measures,   were    Ignored.    Lone   generalisa- 
tions, such  as  "he  always  follows  the  party 
Une."    were   sufllclent    to    damn.    OuUt    by 
association    became    an    accepted    criterion. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  widespread  tondency 
to  ignore  so  pertinent  a  fact  as  the  fail\ira 
of  non-Communist  majorities  to  attend  or- 
ganizational meetings,  thus  leavtog  the  (Xtm- 
munist  minorities  free  to  take  over.    TTia 
Communists  may  have  "wrecked"  many  or- 
ganisations, but  they  could  not  have  done 
so  without   the  irresponsibls  negligence  of 
tbe  non -Communists. 

Today  It  is  the  clear  responsibility  of  Uber- 
al democrats  to  take  the  lead  in  restoring 
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good  Judgment  to  the  fight  against  com- 
munism. The  criteria  for  guilt  m\ist  be  r»> 
examined,  and  the  prestunptioc  of  Innocence, 
vbere  there  Is  no  proof  of  giillt,  should  be 
restored  to  its  rightful  Importance  in  our 
thinking.  The  Indispensablllty  of  exercis- 
ing our  own  Judgment,  however  prone  to 
error,  must  replace  the  growing  dependence 
on  people  making  a  Tirtual  profession  at 
purge  lists. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  we  must 
■top  to  reconsider  the  essential  nature  of 
demoeracy  Itself.  Complete  security  Is  not 
compatible  with  democracy.  We  are  taking 
a  chance  when  we  allow  everyone  the  vote: 
The  illiterate,  the  uninformed,  the  Inezper- 
leneed.  Demoeracy  always  Involves  risks, 
but  there  is  no  other  way  in  the  final  test  to 
maintain  hberty. 

Today  we  must  recognize  that  It  Is  far  bet- 
ter  sometlnMs  to  find  ourselves  In  embarras- 
sing company  than  to  fall  to  act  at  all.  A 
preocetipation  with  safety  can  only  lead  to 
the  collapse  of  democracy,  and  there  Is  an 
ominous  slUft  In  this  direction.  Let's  not 
forget  that  when  you  get  right  down  to  it, 
the  safest  place  In  the  world  Is  usually  in 
JaU. 


Ffitm'*  Out  AffaiBst  Diui  Acketon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

<v  ooinracncuT 

Of  TBS  HOUSE  or  RBPRES8NTATIVXS 

Thursday.  AprU  19. 1$52 

Mr.  8ADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
crucial  days  when  our  foreign  policy  is 
so  vital,  it  Is  important  to  hare  swne 
inXormation  about  the  man  who  Is  di- 
recting it.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  article  from  the 
April  1952  Issue  of  American  Mercury 
entitled  "Preedom's  Case  Against  Dean 
Acheson,"  written  by  Mr.  Felix  Wittmer. 
This  article  clearly  shows  why  the 
American  people  should  be  apprehensive 
as  long  as  Mr.  Acheson  remains  Secre- 
tary of  State.    The  article  follows: 


['s  Cask  Agaimbt  X>kuv  Acbssoic 
(By  Pellz  Wlttmej) 

On  January  3.  IMS,  with  about  SO  other 
lecturers,  many  of  them  college  profeasors.* 
I  was  seated  In  the  Old  State  Department 
Blinding  In  Wasliington  being  briefed  by 
spokesmen  for  the  Ooveminent  ot  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  briefing  officers 
was  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honor- 
able Z)ean  Oooderham  Acheson.  He  stood 
there  before  us.  with  his  English  tailoring, 
bis  clipped  mustache,  and  his  somewhat 
■nog  barrister's  manner,  deecrlbing  the 
world  ae  he  saw  It. 

"Now  about  tliese  Russians."  he  said.  "I 
dcm't  believe  the  Soviet  leaders  are  bad  men. 
They  are  like  little  boys  who  eajoy  throwing 
brickbats  at  other  people's  greenhouses." 

There  were  smiles,  chuckles,  and  nodding 
beads  about  the  room,  and  I  was  appalled. 
As  a  naturalized  citizen  I  felt  it  might  be 
impertinent  for  me  to  speak  out,  but  Z  rose 
to  my  feet. 


*  After  the  Second  World  War  the  State  De- 
partment continued  a  practice  begun  during 
the  war  of  inviting  groups  of  college  profes- 
sors and  Itinerant  lecturers  to  Washington  to 
•njoy  the  privilege  of  confidential  and  highly 
•uthorttative  tnformatlon.  This  was  an- 
other of  the  semlsecret  activities  by  the 
Government  lobby  to  aeU  the  Government 
Itae. 


"Mr.  Secretary,"  I  said,  "did  it  ever  occ%ir 
to  you,  sir.  that  that  Is  exactly  what  tixe 
Soviet  leaders  want  you  to  believe?" 

He  shrugged  and  shook  his  head  con- 
descendingly as  he  turned  to  me  and  asked: 
"Must  every  Russian  move — every  rock 
through  a  greenhouse — be  the  result  of  con- 
spiracy? After  all,  what's  the  difference  be- 
tween Russia  and  America?" 

**Th«e  is  a  great  deal  of  difference."  I 
replied,  "and  I'm  amazed  that  you  don't 
seem  to  see  it.  The  difference  between  Rus- 
sia and  America  Is  the  difference  between 
slavery  and  freedom." 

"Freedom?"  he  quipped.  "Isn't  that 
rather  vague?" 

"No.  sir.  it  Isn't  vague,"  I  said.  If  the 
victims  of  the  concentration  camps  could 
speak  to  you — or  perhaps  If  some  of  the  lads 
who  died  at  Iwo  Jims  could  speak  to  you — 
tliey  could  tell  you,  sir,  that  freedom  is  most 
specific,  most  concrete." 

There  was  an  embarrassed  silence  while 
the  Secretary  adjusted  his  cravat.  Then  he 
faced  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  said: 
*7fext  question,  please." 

That  night,  riding  back  on  the  train  to 
New  Jersey.  I  felt  depressed.  I  contemplated 
with  a  shudder  the  record  of  these  Soviet 
leaders  who,  to  Ut.  Acheson.  were  "like  little 
boys";  uncounted  millions  of  human  beings 
enslaved  and  murdered:  whole  nations 
robbed  of  their  Identities:  everywhere,  the 
cruel,  systematic  destruction  of  human  dig- 
nity. Yet  here  In  the  United  States,  In  the 
Itatlon  which  was  the  last  great  bulwark  oC 
liberty,  the  man  who  spoke  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  believed  that  "the  Soviet  leaders  are 
not  bad  men:  they  are  like  Uttle  boys  who 
enjoy  throwing  briekbats  at  other  peopU's 
greenhouses." 

What  hope  could  there  be  left  on  earth.  I 
•aksd  myself,  if  here  in  America  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  east  a  puBled  look  at 
you  and  aaked:  "Treedomf  Isn't  tluit  rather 
vague?" 

No  wonder,  I  decided,  that  oxu-  Oovem- 
inent was  distributing  pamphlets  to  our  own 
soldiers  saying:  "Wben  we  speak  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  we  shoxild  lemeuiber 
that  •  •  •  they  stand  for  something 
very  different  from  what  we  ordinarily  intend 
when  we  use  the  word  Conununlst.  •  •  • 
Their  program  is  a  moderate  one  •  •  • 
quite  in  aooord  with  what  we  think  of  se 
a  liberal  democracy^  (official  X7SA  Indoo- 
trtnation  publication.  Issue  dated  AprU  7. 
2©46). 

No  wonder  that  It  was  the  pcdley  of  the 
United  Statee  to  fores  free  men  in  Poland 
and  free  men  in  China  to  coalesce  with  the 
Communist  Uttle  boys  whose  first  Intent  was 
the  destruction  of  freedom. 

No  wonder  that  President  Truman  would 
declare:  "I  like  old  Joe." 

What  made  all  this  so  tragic  was  that  Mr. 
Acheson  was  not  only  himself  confused:  be 
possessed  the  power  and  the  talent  to  Im- 
pose his  confusion  on  the  President,  on  the 
Secretary  <rf  State,  and  on  numerous  lec- 
turers and  teachers  assembled  at  the  Invi- 
tation of  their  government  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  confidential  and  highly  authorita- 
tive information. 

X  concluded  then  that  Mr.  Acheson,  how- 
ever Uberal  and  well  meaning  he  might  con- 
sider himself  to  be,  was  a  man  with  an 
enormous  capacity  for  disservice  to  the  hu- 
man race;  I  have,  therefore,  observed  him 
closely  from  that  date;  and  after  &  years  my 
conclusion  remains  unchanged.  I  believe 
that  most  well-intentioned  Americans  win 
subscribe  to  the  same  conclusion  If  they  wUl 
cut  through  all  the  confusing  propaganda 
and  patiently  examine  the  record. 

Acheson's  record  of  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  begins  at  least  19  years  ago  when 
be  became  one  of  Stalin's  paid  American 
lawyers.  Acheson  was  on  Stalin's  payroU 
even  before  the  Soviet  Union  was  recognised 
by  the  United  SUtee.    Before  such  agencies 


•s  the  United  States  Tariff  Oommlsslon.  It 
was  Acheson  who  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  Soviet  delegations,  trying  even  then  to 
Win  favors  for  Stalin. 

On  May  16,  I9sa.  the  United  0tatea  Senate 
was  eonstdertng  Acheson's  fitnees  for  the  po- 
sition of  Under  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury. 
There  was  opposition  to  him  because,  since 
be  had  been  the  legal  representaUvs  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  was  fear  that  he  might 
be  pro-Oommunist.  The  opposition  was  led 
by  Senator  James  Coiiaens,  at  Michigan;  the 
defense  was  led  by  Acheson's  sponsar.  Sena- 
tor MUlard  B.  Tydlngs.  of  Maryland. 

Senator  Tydings  made  a  vigorous  speech 
In  Acheeon's  defense,  aasuring  the  Senators 
that  even  though  "Mr.  Acheeon  has  repre- 
sented the  u.  8.  &  B."  b«  daserved  tbs  sp- 
pointment. 

Senator  Couflsns  then  withdrew  bis  opp<^ 
altlon  with  this  statement :  "I  have  been  en- 
couraged to  withdraw  my  objection  to  Mr. 
Acheson  an  the  aUeged  statement  that  he  Is 
a  Socialist"  (OoHaaaanoMaL  Baooas^  voL  7T. 

pt.  4,  p.  3484). 

There  is  no  denial  on  tbs  record  by  either 
Senator  Tidings  or  Acheeon  that  he  was  a 
Socialist. 

(It  probably  never  oeeurred  to  Senator 
Tydingi  In  1033,  when  he  first  began  defend- 
ing Acheson.  that  Acheeon  In  IMO  would  be 
the  tnstmment  for  his  own  defeat.  For  try- 
ing to  whitewash  Acheson's  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  pro-CoaBBimilet  charges  by  Sen- 
ator Job  McCabtht,  Tydlngs  was  repudiated 
by  his  own  oonstttuenta.) 

So  it  is  no  wonder  Uiat  Acheeon  was  fre- 
quently at  the  ilds  of  Miiliii  Utvlnofl  In 
1833  when  Mr.  LitvinoS  was  negotiating  with 
our  Oovemmsnt  for  the  official  bestowal  of 
this  country's  favors  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
(See  State  Department's  own  report  on  Soviet 
recognition.)  Acheeon  and  bis  closest 
friends,  including  Alger  Hiss  and  his  kind. 
were  dedicated  to  the  sueeess  of  the  Socialist 
revolution.  And  Litvlncff  was  only  Stalln'a 
ambassador:  AclMson  was  Stalin's  lai^sr. 

Just  why,  smong  all  the  American  lawyers, 
did  tlM  Soviet  leaders  hire  these  two.  Ache- 
son and  liSe  Pisesmsii?  It's  easy  to  ^np^t*'^ 
why  they  hired  Preesmtn — ^he  was  a  Commu- 
nist and  a  member  of  the  Ware  oeU  organ- 
ised for  espionage  In  the  Oovemment.  The 
Soviet  Union,  of  course,  foUowed  a  general 
poUcy  la  an  countries  at  hbrliig  sympatbsMe 
lawyers. 

THen  why  did  StaUa  hirs  Aebssont 

TD  understand  their  Secretary  ot  SUte  la 
106a,  Americans  must  undarstand  that  be 
began  seeking  favors  for  Soviet  BuMia  as  a 
paid  advocate.  He  was  selected  and  hired 
by  the  Soviet  leaders  to  promote  their  cause. 
Be  believed  that  the  cause  of  Soviet  Russia 
was  a  good  and  hopeful  cause:  ftnd  for  most 
of  his  life  he  has  been  trying  to  prove  that 
his  clients,  the  Soviet  leader* — If  only  they 
can  be  made  to  feel  secure  In  the  affections  of 
freemen — will  be  good  Uttle  boys. 

Acheson's  case  Is  just  that  ■<»»'pit. 

To  understand  him  further.  Americans 
m;ist  get  a  clear  picture  of  bis  law  activities. 
Be  shuttles  in  and  out  of  the  firm  of  Coving- 
ton, Burling,  Bublee,  O'Brien.  *  Shorb  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  which  untU  1040  also  car- 
ried hi*  name.  He  was  "in"  the  firm  from 
1031  xmtU  10SS  when  he  beeanw  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  He  lasted  only  a  few 
months  in  the  Treastiry:  Boosevelt  called 
him  a  "lightweight" — so  he  went  back  "in" 
the  firm.  He  remained  "In"  until  1041  when 
he  got  "out"  to  go  into  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment. When  he  was  "out"  of  the  Stste  De- 
partment In  1047-4S.  be  was  beck  "in"  the 
firm;  then  he  got  "out"  of  the  firm  again  to 
bwome  Secretary  of  State  in  January  1040. 
Whenever  he  is  "out"  It  Is  understood  that 
he  U  only  temporarily  "out,"  and  he  iweelvss 
maU  at  both  the  law  oAee  and  the  Btote 
Department. 

Acheson^  son.  David  C.  Acheson.  and  faM 
good  friend,  Doiudd  Hiss,  brother  of  his  doss 
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friend.  Alger  Hlaa.  both  are  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  firm.  Donald  Hiss  was  with 
Acheson  in  the  State  Department  until  1045 
when  Acheeon  arranged  his  tranafer  to  the 
law  firm. 

And  what  does  this  firm  specialize  In?  It 
•peclallzes  in  representing  foreign  govern- 
ments. It  now  represents  seven  foreign  gov- 
ernments at  enormous  retainers:  Pakistan* 
Iran.  Oreece.  Colombia.  Denmark.  Finland, 
and  Sweden.  Since  Acheeon  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  In  January  1040,  the  firm  has 
collected  over  $235,(K)0  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

If  a  foreign  government  Is  seeking  a  loan 
or  some  other  favor  from  tlM  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States,  would  It  be  smart  for 
that  government  to  retain  the  law  firm  from 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  temporarUy 
on  leave?  The  law  firm  with  which  the 
son  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  Is  permanently 
connected? 

Here  Is  how  the  Acheeon  set-up  works.  In 
10te  the  Soviet  Mtelllte  government  of  Po- 
land applied  to  the  United  SUtes  for  a  loan 
of  •00.000.000.  Acheeon  was  then  Under 
Secretary  of  SUU  and.  on  occasion.  Acting 
Secreury  of  SUte.  And  what  law  firm  did 
the  Reds  retain  to  get  the  loan?  The  Ache- 
son firm,  with  Dcmald  Hiss  assigned  directly. 
Our  ambassador  to  Poland.  Arthur  Bliss 
Lane,  pleaded  with  the  SUU  Department  not 
to  approve  the  loan.  Mr.  Lane  pointed  out 
that  American  cit  tsens  were  being  mistreated 
in  Poland;  that  tite  Bed  terror  was  destroy- 
ing all  freedom.  "With  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness of  which  I  am  capable."  Mr.  Lane  de- 
clared. 1  beg  the  Department  not  to  ap- 
prove the  extension  ot  any  credlU  at  this 
time." 

On  AprU  04.  104S.  Acting  Secretary  of  SUU 
Dean  Acheson  announced  that  the  loan  to 
be  made  through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
had  been  approved.  The  fee  paid  by  the 
Communists  through  the  puppet  govern- 
ment of  Pound  to  the  Acheson  Uw  firm  was 
^1.653  08. 

The  loan  was  used  to  conaoUdsU  Soviet 
control  of  Polsnd :  and  In  1040  when  he  heard 
that  Achew^n  had  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  SUU.  Mr.  Lane  declared:  "Ood  help  the 
United  SUtea." 
And  here  are  some  fair  questions: 
1.  Since  it  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  Ache- 
son was  reUlned  by  the  Soviet  Union  before 
he  became  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  1033;  and  since  not  untU  1038  did  the 
Oovemment  require  American  Uw  tlmu  to 
disclose  their  foreign  connections,  did  Ache- 
son. after  he  left  the  Treasury  Department, 
receive  pay  from  the  Soviet  Union  between 
1034  and  1038? 

a.  Since  the  Acheson  law  firm  was  still 
belns  paid  large  sums  by  foreign  Commu- 
nlsU  In  1046.  U  It  possible  that  directly  or 
Indirectly — to  Acheeon  himself,  to  the  firm, 
or  to  some  other  member  of  the  firm — is  It 
possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  continued 
paymenU  from  1033  to  1046  and  perhapa 
even  later? 

8.  And  )ust  bow  much  (honey  has  Ache- 
son or  his  firm  been  psld  by  foreign  Com- 
munlsU  since  Acheson  was  first  retained  by 
the  Sovleu  in  103O's? 

Theee  are  questions  to  which  Americans, 
whose  sons  are  dying  In  battle  with  Mr. 
Acheson's  former  clienu,  deserve  answers. 

Onoe  it  is  imderstood  that  Acheeon  has 
made  a  career  out  of  advocacy  of  Soviet 
causes,  that  either  he  directly  or  his  Uw 
firm  has  been  paid  vast  stmis  for  services 
rendered  to  communism,  then  the  man's  ac- 
tions and  attitudes  become  readUy  under- 
standable. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  SUU  De- 
partment in  1041  than  he  became  the  leader 
of  the  pro-Soviet  cabal.  What  other  poslUon 
eould  "StaUn's  Uwyer"  have  taken?  Al- 
most Immedlstely  he  was  warned  by  Adolf 
A.  Berle.  in  charge  of  StaU  Department  se- 
curity, that  the  Hiss  brothers,  then  In  ob- 


acure  positions  in  the  Department,  had  been 
aUeged  to  be  CommunlsU.  Acheson  resent- 
ed the  warning:  he  made  Alger  Hiss  his  No. 
1  confederaU  and  broxight  him  to  positions 
of  power;  and  ultlmaUly  he  made  Donald 
Hlas  an  assodaU  of  his  law  firm.  Other 
confederates  that  would  soon  gather  around 
bim  Included  Owen  Lettimore,  John  Carter 
Vincent,  John  SUwart  Service,  Lauchlln 
Currie — all  the  gentlemen  who  believed 
that  the  futiire  of  AsU  belongs  to  the  Chi- 
nese Reds  and  that  the  Soviet  leaders  were 
not  bad  men. 

Inslds  the  SUU  Department  the  enemies 
of  the  Acheson-Hlss-Currie-Vlncent-Servlce 
cabal  were  the  men  who  wanted  this  Nation 
to  maintain  an  objective  attitude  toward  the 
Communists — to  oooperaU  with  Russia  but 
to  regard  Bussla  with  healthy  suspicion. 
Among  these  men  were  Joseph  C.  Orew,  Eu- 
gene Dooman.  SUnley  Hombeck.  James  C. 
Dunn,  Berle,  and  other*. 

On  October  4.  1043.  the  Oommimlst  Dally 
Worker  denoxinced  the  Orew-Berle  group  aa 
fasclsU  and  champions  of  Munich,  and 
Acheson  and  Hiss  Isunched  the  campaign  to 
drive  the  Orew-Berle  group  out  of  the  de- 
partment and  seize  control. 

A  report  on  the  battle  between  these  two 
groups  was  given  to  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  on  August  80.  1048, 
by  Mr.  Berle: 

"As  I  think  many  people  know.  In  the 
fall  of  1044  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
In  the  SUU  Department.  I  felt  that  the 
Russians  were  not  going  to  be  sympathetic 
and  cooperative.  Victory  was  then  assured, 
though  not  compleU.  and  the  InUlligence 
reporU  which  were  In  my  charge  Indicated 
a  very  aggressive  Russian  policy,  not  at  aU 
In  line  with  the  Itlnd  of  cooperation  every- 
one was  hoping  for,  and  I  was  pressing  for  a 
pretty  clean-cut  showdown  then  when  ouir 
position  was  strongest.  The  opposite  group 
in  the  SUU  Department  was  largely  the 
men — Mr.  Acheeon's  group,  of  course,  with 
Mr.  Hiss  as  his  principal  assistant  In  the 
matur  •  •  •  I  got  trimmed  in  that  fight, 
and.  as  a  result,  went  to  Brazil,  and  that 
ended  my  diplomatic  career." 

So  Mr.  Berle,  who  wanted  only  to  have  a 
show-down  with  Soviet  Riissia  in  1044, 
"when  oxir  position  was  strongest,"  was  cut 
down  and  forced  out  by  Acheson  and  Hiss. 

Another  noUworthy  point  Is  this.  Even 
though  Acheson  had  no  far  easUrn  back- 
ground at  all,  he  InUrested  himself  from  the 
beginning  in  Chinese  matters.  It  may  be 
only  a  coincidence  that  both  Lenin  and 
SUlin,  as  has  been  exUnsively  documented, 
always  regarded  possession  of  China  as  the 
key  to  the  triumph  of  the  Socialist  world 
revolution;  the  Communist  Party  Une,  begin- 
ing  October  2,  1943,  was  antl-Chlang  Kai- 
shek,  and  from  the  summer  of  1943,  many  of 
the  messages  to  our  representatives  In  China 
were  drafted  by  Acheson.  His  Initials  can 
still  be  discerned  on  the  blue  archive  copies. 
Acheson's  second  most  valued  confederaU 
was  John  CarUr  Vincent,  and  another  was 
John  SUwart  Service.  Both  these  men 
moved  to  power  steadily  under  Acheson's 
aegis.  By  1043  Vincent  had  become  assistant 
to  Mr.  Orew  and  special  assistant  to  the  pow- 
erful Acheeon  confederate,  Lauchlln  Currie, 
head  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion, who  laUr  under  oath  was  to  be  identi- 
fied as  a  member  of  a  Communist  spy  ring. 
By  1944,  when  the  StaU  Department  was 
moving  ever  fasUr  toward  support  of  the 
Chineee  CommunlsU,  Vincent  was  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Chinese  Affairs;  and  by  1046 
he  headed  the  Office  of  Far  EasUrn  Affairs. 

Service  was  one  of  the  Acheson  group  who 
worked  In  China.  He  was  atUched  to  Gen- 
eral StUweU's  staff  unUl  he  was  sent  back  to 
Washington  by  Ambassador  Patrick  Hiirley 
because  of  his  Incessant  activity  in  favor  of 
the  Chinese  Reds. 

In  1943  Acheson.  directly,  was  able  to  ren- 
der the  Soviet  leaders  another  tremendous 


service.  Tht  big  reUef  agency,  X7NRRA.  was 
being  set  up,  and  aU  pro-SovleU  saw  In  it 
a  chance  to  make  It  a  tool  of  Soviet  conquest. 
The  trick  was  to  deny  UNRRA  Itself  any  right 
of  supervision  over  the  distribution  of  lU 
tood  and  other  relief  supplies. 

The  X7NRRA  sUff  was  q\ilckly  InflltraUd 
by  StallnlsU,  and  Russia  put  forth  a  plan 
to  aUow  the  recipient  govemmenU  to  dls- 
trlbuU  the  food  without  any  interference 
from  the  outside — the  United  BUtes.  The 
British  and  other  anti-Soviet  factions  op- 
posed this  plan,  but  Acheson  not  only  threw 
American  Influence  behind  the  Russian  plan 
but  also  forced  the  British  to  accept  It  (see 
Defeat  In  Victory,  by  the  former  Polish  Am- 
bassador, Jan  Clechanowskl). 

The  power  of  food  distribution  was  the 
power  of  life  and  death  In  central  Europe  in 
1944-47;  and  thanks  to  their  advocate,  Ache- 
son. the  CommunlsU  were  able  to  use  Ameri- 
can food  as  a  weapon  against  patrloU  trying 
to  resist  Soviet  ensUvement  of  EuroF>eans. 

With  Berle 's  head  on  a  platUr.  the  Ache- 
son cUque's  next  target  was  Under  Secretary 
Grew.  And  by  1946  they  had  to  get  Orew — 
amd  quickly — because  on  June  6.  1045.  the 
FBI  arrested  Acheson's  boy.  Service,  and  the 
AmerasU  case  was  threaUning  to  inform  the 
coimtry. 

The  FBI  had  recorded,  verbatim,  a  meet- 
ing of  John  SUwart  Service  in  Washington 
with  PhiUp  Jaffa  and  Andrew  Roth,  since 
identified  as  Communist  agenU,  In  which 
Service  tiad  revealed  to  them  what  he  him- 
self described  at  the  time  as  "top  secreU." 
In  addition,  the  FBI  had  seized  in  the  New 
York  office  ot  the  pro-Communist  magaslne, 
Amerasla.  540  Oovemment  documenU  clas- 
sified as  foUows:  Restricted.  119;  conflden- 
tUl.  206:  strtctly  confidential,  69;  secret,  153; 
and  very  secret,  1. 

It  was  imperative  for  tbe  Acheson  eUque 
to  stop  prosecution  of  the  Amerasla  case. 
Under  Secretary  Orew  was  insisting  on  vig- 
orous prosecution;  therefore  the  Acheson 
clique  had  to  oiist  Grew  at  once. 

Acheson  succeeded  Grew  as  Under  Secre- 
tary In  August  1045.  and  2  daj^  later  he  re- 
insUted  Service  to  the  StaU  Department 
and  promoted  him.  And  what  do  you  sup- 
pose was  Service's  new  Job?  Mr.  Hurley  had 
sent  Service  out  of  China  because  he  was 
openly  supporting  the  Chinese  Reds.  The 
FBI  had  overheard  Service  spilling  secret  in- 
formation to  Red  agents.  So  Acheson  put 
Service  In  charge  of  placing  StaU  Depart- 
ment personnel  In  the  Far  Bast  so  that  the 
Acheson  cabal  could  ellmlnaU  every  antl- 
Oommunlst  and  pUce  more  and  more  pro- 
CommunlsU  in  straUgic  posltlotu. 

Between  1945  and  1951  every  effort  to  re- 
move Service  from  the  Department  of  SUU 
was  denounced  by  the  pro-Acheson  press; 
and  It  was  not  untU  the  fall  of  1951  that  a 
Federal  Loyalty  Bevlew  Board  finally  forced 
his  resignation. 

Acheson's  number  one  man.  Hiss,  went  to 
JaU  for  denying  that  he  had  passed  secret 
papers  to  Communist  agenU.  Acheson  has 
been  able  to  keep  his  number  two  man. 
Vincent,  by  hiding  him  In  Tangier,  by  clear- 
ing him  with  meaningless  SUU  Department 
Boards,  and  by  delaying  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Loyalty  Review  Board.  It  was  John 
Carter  Vincent  and  Owen  Lattlmore,  whom 
the  boss  of  Siberian  slave  camps,  Goglldse. 
toasted  in  1944  as  those  "on  whom  resU  the 
responslbUity  for  the  future  of  China." 

On  June  7,  1946,  the  DaUy  Worker  caUed 
Acheson  "one  of  the  most  forward-looking 
men  in  the  SUU  Department." 

When,  in  SepUmber,  1946,  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  prepared  to 
bold  hearings  relative  to  one  Sam  Carp, 
Acheson's  office  prevaUed  upon  the  commit- 
tee to  drop  the  proceedings.  Carp,  a  filUng 
sUtlon  operator  in  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  had 
been  discovered  dispensing  large  amounU 
of  money  under  suspicious  clrcusastanoea. 
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But  it  developed  tb«t  be  waa  tbe  broths 
er-ln-law  of  IColotoT,  the  Rtiaalan  Foreign 
lilnlater,  to  Acheaon  got  the  cue  dropped  In 
the  Interest  of  imoother  reUtlons  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

After  eliminating  C^«w.  tbe  Acheaon 
clique  next  managed  to  ovu.-t  Kugene  Doo- 
man«  head  of  the  Important  Interdepart- 
mental Committee,  the  agency  through 
which  the  State  Department  aeeka  to  Impoae 
tta  policies  on  tbe  Defense  Department.  And 
who  replaced  Dooman?  John  Carter 
Vincent. 

And  what  was  Vincent's  first  action  tn  hU 
new  position  of  power?  Arriving  In  Tokyo 
In  September  1945,  was  the  most  Implacable 
foe  of  Sovletlsm  on  earth:  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  So  Vincent's  first 
titon  was  to  change  the  directives  of  Mac- 
Arthur  concerning  Japan;  and  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  IMS.  Acheson  publicly  rebuked  Mac- 
Arthur  and  announced  that  our  Japanese 
policy  would  be  made  exclusively  by  tbe 
State  Department. 

Tbe  Associated  Press  ctdled  Acheson 's 
Matement  "more  pugnacious  than  diplo- 
matic." 

The  Communist  Dally  Worker  applauded 
tbe  dipping  of  MacArthur's  wings  by  Ache- 
aon and  Vincent;  "The  forces  In  the  State 
Department  which  are  relatively  antl-impe- 
steUat  have  been  strengthened." 

Tbe  pro-Communist  newspaper  PM  ob- 
Hrved:  "What  the  Qovemment  seeks  nnw 
Is  to  develop  a  diplomacy  based  on  better 
^Vreelation  of  what  the  Soviet  Union 
wants." 

On  Movember  14.  1940.  Acheson  appeared 
triumpbantly  at  Madison  Stiuare  CHu'den  in 
Mew  York  to  receive  the  applause  of  all  hia 
preas  claque:  the  Nation,  the  New  Republic. 
PM.  tbe  Mew  York  Times  and  Herald  Trib- 
une, and,  of  course,  also  the  Dally  Worker. 
Tbe  oceaakm  was  the  Joyous  welcoming  to 
American  soil  of  the  Red  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury.   Acheson  proclaimed: 

"Mevtr  In  the  past  has  there  been  any  place 
on  the  globe  where  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
Amrlean  and  Russian  peoples  have  dashed 
or  even  been  antagonistic  •  •  •  »n^ 
there  la  no  objective  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  ahoiild  be  such  a  place.  We  under- 
stand and  agree  with  the  Soviet  leaders  that 
to  have  friendly  governments  along  her  bor- 
ders Is  eaaentlal  both  for  the  security  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. " 
Tbe  Communist  press  around  the  world 
Applauded  this  statement  by  America's  great 
forward-looking  ■tslesiiisii  Incidentally, 
otber  speakers  on  that  program,  who  sat  by 
Aebeson.  were  Paul  Bobeaon.  Corliss  Lamont. 
Joseph  X.  Davlaa.  and  Or.  William  Howard 


Contemplating  that  statement  In  Madison 
Square  Oarden.  Is  It  poasible  that  any  Amer- 
ican today  can  f aU  to  understand  Its  awful 
1— nlng  to  all  the  Poles.  Czechs,  Hungarians, 
Germans,  Riunanlans,  Bulgarians,  Tugo- 
s'-.vs.  Albanians.  Chinese,  Koreana,  Japa- 
n«se — not  to  mention  Sstonians.  Latvians. 
and  Lithuanians — all  the  people  around  the 
periphery  of  Russia  who  have  been  enslavedf 
Here  was  a  spokesman  for  the  United  States. 
not  only  expressing  friendship  for  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  placing 

tbls  Nation's  approval  on  the  enslavement 

actual  and  projected— of  aU  the  satellite  na- 
tions. 

Achaaon  was  standing  there  in  Madison 
Square  Oarden,  surrounded  by  America's 
Oommunists  and  pro-Communists,  arro- 
gantUy  informing  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
within  the  reach  of  Soviet  Russia  that  they 
.  flootd  expect  neither  help  nor  hope  from 
America  in  any  efforta  to  maintain  their 
treeJom  from  Soviet  slavery. 

Aebeaon  was  saying  in  effect:  It  Is  pn^Mr 
for  tbe  Soviet  leaders  to  enslave  all  the  peo- 
ples within  their  reach.  Tbls  country  un- 
denstaads  and  approves  that  process.  And 
tbia  process  of  enslavemant  is  aMsntial  "both 


for  tbe  security  of  the  Soviet  XTnlon  and  for 
tbe  peace  of  the  world." 

Tbe  day  that  Acheaon  made  that  speech 
was  probably  the  Uackest  day  for  freedom 
In  the  world  since  the  end  of  tbe  Second 
War.  Stalin  badnt  yet  managed  to  aeiae 
China  and  Osecboelovakla  when  Acheaon 
spcdce;  Acheaon  invited  blm  to  go  ahead 
and  do  so  with  tbls  country's  approval. 

In  that  same  month.  November  IMS.  tbe 
Acheson  dlque.  by  their  maneuvers,  caused 
the  resignation  of  our  anti-Soviet  Amhaa 
■ador  to  China.  Patrick  J.  Hurley.  Hurley's 
removal  waa  essential  to  prepare  the  grouiMl 
for  the  Marshall  mission  of  1M6— the  traglo 
mission  on  which  General  Mfr«>^^ii  ^^^  to 
demand  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  that  b«  ceaas 
fighting  the  Communists. 

On  November  20.  IMS.  Acheson  received 
Congressman  Marcantonlo  with  Milton 
Wolff,  head  of  the  Communist  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Brigade  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  on 
November  21  the  Dally  Worker  reported  that 
Acheeon  bad  offered  to  intervene  with 
Franco  on  behalf  of  condemned  Communists 
In  Spain.  Prevlcualy  Acheeon  had  refused 
to  receive  Fernando  de  los  Rlos,  bead  of  tbe 
anti-Communist  group  of  ^Muilsb  Repub- 
licans: but  on  December  16.  IMS.  Acheeon 
received  Juan  Negrln,  head  of  the  pro-Com- 
munist group  of  Spanish   Republicans. 

On  December  22,  IMS.  as  Acting  Secretary 
of  State.  Acheeon  extended  tbls  Govern- 
ment's recognition  to  tbe  Communist  ra- 
glme  of  Marshal  Tito  in  Yugoslavia.  And 
this,  despite  the  fact  that  only  2  months 
earlier  in  bis  Nsvy  Day  speech.  President 
Truman  bad  assured  the  world  that  tbe 
United  Statea  would  never  recognize  -  a  re- 
gime that  was  not  elected  by  the  people. 

(When  the  American  Legion  protested 
against  further  UNRRA  aid  to  Tito  after 
American  planes  were  shot  down  over  Yugo- 
slavia. Acheson  declared  that  tbe  United 
States  bad  no  authority  to  withhold  sup- 
plies. (He  had  arranged  It  that  way.)  And 
In  Augtist  1M9  when  a  headstone  waa  un- 
veiled in  Arlington  Cemetery  for  tbe  five 
yoxing  American  filers  shot  down  over  Yugo- 
slavia. Acheeon  saw  to  it  that  no  official  rep- 
reaentative  of  the  United  SUtea  Government 
attended  tbe  unveiling.  (Reported  by  Col- 
umnist Kroest  K.  Llndley. ) ) 

It  waa  on  January  3,  1M4,  as  noted  in  my 
Aliening  paragraph,  that  I  had  my  exchange 
with  Acheson,  In  which  be  found  no  differ- 
ence between  America  and  Russia,  thought 
freedom  rather  vague,  and  insisted  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  were  the  little  boys  *^Hrl"t 
brickbats  at   greenhouses. 

AU  tbe  tragic  aspects  of  General  Mar- 
shall's missioo  to  China  in  1M«  need  not  be 
reviewed  here.  Wbst  does  need  to  be  lioted 
Is  that  tbe  instructions  for  General  Mar- 
shall were  formulated  by  Acheson  and  Vin- 
cent and  mostly,  as  he  himself  admitted, 
written  by  Vincent,  (very  objective  stu- 
dent of  this  period  now  concedes  that  the 
Acheaon  dlque  used  General  M»i-mh»n  to 
halt  the  fighting  in  China  and  assurs  the 
victory  of  the  Chinese  Reds. 

Wblls  Marahall  was  carrying  out  his  mis- 
sion, so  costly  to  the  cauae  of  freedom.  Ache- 
son.  on  May  Day  1M6  announced  that  the 
Soviet  Government  had  been  invited  to 
send  observers  to  the  Bikini  tests  of  our 
newest  atomlo  weapons. 

In  March  1M6  Acheeon  snubbed  Winston 
Cbvirchlll  after  Mr.  Churchill  delivered  hU 
Fulton.  Mo.,  speech  warning  the  world 
against  the  Soviet  threat.  After  the  speech 
had  been  assailed  by  tbe  Communists,  Ache- 
son refused  to  appear  at  a  New  York  dinner 
In  Churchill's  honor. 

On  Jtine  S,  iMfl,  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Department,  with  Ache- 
son, Hiss,  snd  Vincent  pulling  the  strings 
recommended  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist troops  be  trained  and  srmed  by  Amer- 
ican Army  personnel  before  they  were  inte- 
grated with  the  Nstlonallst  forces." 


« 


On  lune  10.  IMe,  Acheson  was  ssked  by 
CongrfsswouiBu  Euth  Noubtx  Roobs  If  be 
saw  any  danger  of  a  future  attack  upon  ua 
by  the  Chinese  Communist  troops  that  he 
propoaed  to  train  and  srm. 

Acheson  turned  on  all  bis  charm  to  an- 
swer the  iMdy.  "Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Booaa."  bs 
replied.  "We  csn  rest  sasursd  that  the  Chi- 
nese wUl  not  do  that"  (B.  Bspt.  9796,  TWx 
Cong.). 

On  July  90.  1M6.  Achason  raaasured  the 
country  that  there  were  no  Communists  in 
tbe  State  Department  (Comoxmional  Rao> 
ow>.  vol.  92.  pt.  8,  p.  0687). 

In  October  1M6.  without  tbe  kx.owlcdcs 
of  either  James  P.  Byrnes  or  Bernard  Barucb, 
who  was  then  chairman  (tf  the  Atomic  Enarfy 
Commission  to  the  United  Nations.  Acheson 
proposed  David  Llllentbal  as  chairman  ot 
the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission.  Tbe  so- 
called  Acheaon-Lllienthal  atomic  energy  re- 
port had  recommended  that  we  ezchanga 
atomic  knowledge  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  our  mutual  endeavors  be  guaran- 
teed by  international  agreenMnt. 

On  March  20,  1M7,  before  tbe  Houas  For- 
eign Affairs  Oommlttee,  Acheson  flsUy  da- 
dared  that  there  was  no  dancer  of  a  Com- 
munist victory  over  Chiang  Kal-sbek.  "Tb« 
Chlness  Government  Is  not  aproacbing  col- 
Upse."  he  said.  "It  U  not  threatened  bf 
defeat  by  tie  Communista."  On  July  3oL 
1940,  m  a  letter  to  Presldsnt  TYuman  which 
serrsd  as  a  preface  to  the  whiu  paper  oa 
China,  Acheeon  opined  that  no  amoxmt  ot 
aid  could  have  saved  Chiang. 

On  April  18,  1M7,  Acheson  sgain  eleare4 
Vincent  of  all  charges  of  prryii^mn\inlsTn 

On  May  10, 1M7,  Acheson.  sccording  to  tba 
United  Press,  took  tbe  lead  "to  ahUt  tba 
emphasis  in  the  Trtonan  doctrine  from  aa 
Ideological  cruaade  against  Communism  to 
an  economic  program  for  rebuilding  Wsatam 
Europe  and  the  Far  last  into  healthy,  demo- 
cratic areas." 

In  June  1M7  a  Senata  appropriatlona  sub- 
committee addressed  a  secret  memorandum 
to  General  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of  SUta: 
"It  becomes  necessary  due  to  tbe  gravltf 
of  the  sltustlon  to  can  your  attention  to  a 
^condition  that  developed  and  still  flouriabea 
In  tbe  State  Department  under  the  sdmlnls- 
tratlon  of  Dean  Acheson.    It  Is  evident  that 
there  is  s  dellberato.  calculated  program  be- 
ing carried  out  not  only  to  protect  Commu- 
nist personnel  In  high  plaoes  but  to  reduca 
security   and   intelligence   protection   to  a 
nullity.    On  file  in  the  department  is  a  eopy 
of  a  preliminary  report  of  the  FBI  on  Soviet 
espionage    activities    in    the    United    Statea 
which  involves  a  large  number  of  State  De- 
partment employeea.  some  in  high  n^p/'iai 
positions.     Tbls  report  has  been  challenged 
and  Ignored  by  thoae  charged  with  tbe  ra- 
sponslblllty    of    administering    tbe    depart- 
ment with  the  apparent  tacit  approval  of  Mr. 
Acheson.    Should  this  case  break  before  tba 
State  Department  acts.  It  will  be  s  nstlonal 
disgrace.     Voluminous  files  are  on  hand  la 
the  department  proving  tbe  connections  of 
the  State   Department  employeea   and   offl- 
dals  of  this  Soviet  espionage  ring." 

General  Marshall  received  this  secret  m«m- 
orandimi — and  did  nothing. 

In  June  1M7.  over  Congressional  opposi- 
tion, Acheson  insisted  that  the  United  Stat« 
deliver  117,000.000  worth  of  postwar  lend- 
lease  supplies  to  Russia.  Sines,  under  tbe 
Tnunsn  doctrine,  we  bad  already  begun  to 
fight  Soviet  aggression  In  Greeoe,  Congrsas- 
men  asked  why  we  should  continue  sending 
lend-lease  to  our  enemies.  Acheson  forced-^ 
delivery  of  tbe  supplies. 

This  period  ssw  the  genesis  of  tbe  Marahall 
plan,  and  Acheaon  apologlsta  like  to  point  to 
his  support  of  this  plan  as  svldence  of  his 
anti-Sovtetlsm.  What  must  be  remembered 
U  thU:  the  plan  as  orlglnaUy  worked  out  by 
Acheson  Included  aid  for  Rxissia  and  tbe  Bast 
European  satdlltes  as  weU  a«  for  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe. 
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During  tbe  first  weeks  that  the  MarshaM 
plan  was  under  discussion,  it  seemed  that 
the  Communist  Party  policy  would  be  to 
•Ddorse  the  plan.  But  when  the  Czech 
coalition  government  in  Prague  accepted  the 
propoeed  aid.  Moecow  decided  that  tbe  plan 
was  a  Wall  Street  plot  and  a  device  for 
"aaleguardlng  Western  Europe  from  com- 
muniam."  Caecbaalovakia  was  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  Paris  aid  conference. 

In  the  summer  at  1948  Acheaon's  old  con- 
federate. Lauchlln  Currle,  canM  before  tbe 
Bouse  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
He  was  accompanied  by  counsel,  one  Dean 
Acheson.  temporarily  "out"  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Both  Whittaker  Chambers  and  Eliza- 
beth Bentley,  under  oath.  idenUfied  Currle 
as  a  Soviet  agent.  Currle,  closely  counseled 
by  Acheson,  admitted  only  that  he  had  used 
hla  aonsiderable  Infiuence  to  aave  tbe  Gov- 
•raaasnt  job  of  Nathan  Gregory  Silvermaster. 
who  was  Identified  vinder  oath  as  a  member 
Of  a  Soviet  spy  nng  in  Waahington. 

On  December  16.  1048.  Acheaon's  intimata 
friend.  Alger  Hias.  waa  indicted  for  perjury 
in  denying  under  oath  that  he  bad  handed 
aecret  Government  documents  to  tbe  agenta 
of  a  foreign  power.  Acheson  had  done  a  lot 
for  Hiss.  Hs  had  aecured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  Conference  in  1944;  sent  blm  to 
Yalta  in  194S  as  adviser  to  President  Roose- 
velt: pushed  him  to  high  dUtinctlon  as  Sec- 
retary General  of  tbe  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Intemstlonal  Organlzatton  in  San 
Frsncisco.  When  in  January.  1960.  Hiss  was 
convicted.  Acheeon.  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the 
Nation  tbe  perjvirer  bad  beusyed.  an- 
nounead:  "X  will  not  turn  my  back  on  Alger 


In  January  1940.  when  Achason  became 
Secretary  of  State,  some  of  the  chickens  bad 
started  coming  home  to  roost.  So  Acheeon 
quickly  brought  forward  Prof.  Philip  O. 
Jsaavp  as  bis  first  lieutenant,  and  set  Dr. 
Jsssup  to  preparing  tbe  "whitewaab  paper" 
on  China.  Jessup's  affiliations  with  the 
OoBBmunlst  fronts  are  a  matter  of  record. 
Ha  algned  the  atom  l>omb  letter  In  the  Mew 
York  Times.  February  16.  1946.  which  \irged 
\u  to  quit  making  atomic  bombs  and  laava 
the  dUpoeal  of  our  stockpile  to  the  United 
NaUons.  He  had  been  active  in  the  Institute 
at  Padfic  Relations  with  Owen  Lattlmore  and 
Frederick  VanderbUt  Field:  he  was  a  member 
or  the  committee  which  had  appointed  Alger 
HIaa  head  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment:  and 
he  appeared  m  court  as  a  witness  for  Bias. 
The  whlto  paper  on  China,  issued  August  8. 
1940.  could  be  called  an  outright  fraud,  or 
H  can  be  left  to  tbe  Judgment  of  the  New 
York  Tlmea.  often  an  Acheson  apologist: 

"This  inquest  on  Chins  is  not  the  work  of 
•  ser«ne  and  detached  coroner  but  a  vitally 
Interastad  party  to  the  catastrophe.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  tbls  point  one  of  these  vital 
Interests  in  self -Justification,  which  certainly 
Is  tbe  enemy  ot  objective  analyala." 

In  1948  we  had  begun  witbdrasrlng  our 
Army  from  South  Korea,  though  It  waa 
known  that  for  years  the  Soviet  training 
schools  in  SibtfU  bad  been  Uaining  and 
arming  the  North  Koreans.  The  Korean 
National  Assembly,  on  November  20.  1948, 
bsfged  that  we  remain. 

a  sacvat  memorandum  to  the  Stato  Depart- 
ment from  Lattlmore  propoaed  that  Korea 
should  be  allowed,  as  he  subsequently  stated 
■OM  suodnctly  in  the  fellow-Uavellng  Daily 
#<— .t>«—  "to  fall  without  nuJLing  it  look 
as  If  ths  United  SUtes  had  pushed  It." 
Acheeon  announced  that  no  policy  decisions 
could  be  made  unUI  "after  ths  dust  ba^ 
settled."  _       _^ 

In  tbe  spring  of  1940  tbe  Stato  DeparU 
■Mat  recommended  that  economic  aid  only, 
to  tbe  extent  ot  $160,000,000  be  extended  to 
South  Korea.  Congrees  demanded  that 
mUitary  aid  be  included;  tbe  provUlon  for 
military  aid  was  laduded;  but  no  miUtary 
aid  was  shipped. 


On  December  28.  1949,  Acheaon  instructed 
all  diplomatic  and  consular  personnel  that 
Formosa  had  no  strategic  value.  But  in 
May  1951.  under  oath.  Acheson  stressed  For- 
mosa's "strategic  importance." 

On  January  S,  1960,  the  British  extended 
recognition  to  Red  China  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  approval  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. (Statement  by  Beverly  Baxter,  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament.)  On  this  same  day  Presi- 
dent Tnmian  declared:  "The  United  States 
Government  will  not  provide  military  aid  or 
advice  to  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa." 

On  January  12.  1960,  In  a  speech  to  the 
National  Press  Club  In  Washington.  Acheson 
discussed  our  defensive  policy  for  Asia.  "Our 
defensive  perimeter,"  he  said,  "nms  along 
the  Aleutians  to  Japan  and  then  goes  to  the 
Ryukyus."  This  policy  abandoned  Asia  to 
the  CommunLsts  and  invited  them  to  seize 
both  South  Korea  and  Formosa,  since  these 
areas  lay  outside  the  announced  perimeter. 

In  this  same  speech  Acheson  Jeered  at 
Senator  Robkxt  A.  Taft's  proposal  that  we 
aend  a  fieet  to  protect  Formosa  against  Red 
Invasion.  He  said  he  didn't  realize  that  Mr. 
Taft  was  s  military  expert. 

On  June  10.  1980.  speaking  in  St.  Louis. 
Truman  aald:  "We  are  closer  to  world  peace 
now  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  3  years." 

On  June  2S.  1950,  the  Communists  Invaded 
South  Korea,  and  3  days  Uter  American 
troops  began  their  "police  action"  on  Korean 
soil. 

On  Jime  27. 1961,  Acheson  sUted  we  would 
bs  saUafled  if  the  Communists  withdrew  be- 
hind the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  On  Augiist 
2.  1981.  be  declared  that  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  "aa  a  line  of  demarcation"  was  "un- 
acceptable." 

On  September  18,  1081,  President  Truman 
aald  that  Dean  Acheeon  will  be  Secretary  of 
Stato  "as  long  as  X  am  President  of  tbe 
United  SUtea." 

That's  the  record  of  Dean  Gooderbam 
Acheson  as  a  fighter  for  freedom.  Oniy  one 
additional  entry  need  be  made. 

On  March  S,  1952.  Acheson  scolded  Wash- 
ington reporters  for  inquiring  why  he  bad 
aingle-baiuledly  "cleared"  Oliver  Blmund 
Clubb.  whom  the  State  Department's  own 
board  had  Judged  a  sectu-ity  risk.  "In  tbe 
future,"  be  announced,  "I  hope  you  will 
understand  that  always  the  responsibility 
for  these  decisions  must  rest  with  me." 

During  the  period  of  Acheson's  stoward- 
ablp  at  tbe  State  Department,  more  than 
600,000.000  human  beings  have  been 
dragged  into  Soviet  slavery.  Sovle't  power  has 
mushroomed  until  it  now  threatens  the  ex- 
istence of  freedom  everywhere  on  earth.  It 
therefore  seems  fair  to  ask  this  question: 
have  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  Dean  Ache- 
aon aided  the  cause  of  freedom  in  ite  strug- 
gle against  Soviet  slavery,  or  have  they  hn- 
peded  it? 

On  November  4,  1952.  the  American  people 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  answer  Uiis 
question. 


MMoacknsetts,  Wake  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   ICASSACHTTSmS 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTAITVia 

Tuesday,  AprU  22, 1952 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  includ* 
the  following  radio  address  I  delivered 
on  Saturday,  April  19, 1952,  over  Stations 
WMEX,  WLLH,  and  WLY,  Massachu- 
setts; 


Radio  listeners,  this  is  Patriot's  Day.  ob-  • 
served  only  in  our  State  and  in  Maine. 

The  historic  battles  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
coed  were  fought  on  this  dsy  in  1T76.  as 
the  people  of  Massachusette  opened  the 
struggle  that  led  to  American  Independence. 
We  led  the  way  then  because  our  fore- 
fathers were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. They  blazed  tbe  trail  in  gov«-nment, 
in  literature,  and  in  commerce.  In  covered 
wagons  their  descendanta  opened  up  the 
West,  and  in  dipper  ships  they  sailed  the 
seven  seas — flag  bearers  of  tbe  fieete  when 
the  American  merchant  marine  made  mar- 
kets In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Massacbusette  becamae  the  industrlsl  bub 
of 'the  Nation. 

Then  we  started  to  take  it  easy,  coasting 
along  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  past.  . 

Maasacbusetto  became  oonservative,  while 
othM-  rough-hewn  States  took  over  tbe 
pioneering. 

Nothing  in  life,  however,  is  fixed  or  guar- 
anteed. 
Victory  can  be  lost  through  Indlfltfenoe. 
Competition  is  always  at  our  heels,  and 
people  with  their  feet  on  the  ground  alwaya 
get  ahead  of  those  who  are  content  to  walk 
on  a  treadmill. 

Some  of  our  Industries  have  been  mark- 
ing time,  and  now  they  find  tbemaelves 
in  serious  dUBculties.  Unemployment  in 
textile  and  shoe  mantifacturlng  is  becoming 
the   rule   rather   than   the  exception. 

When  we  put  them  under  a  clinical  study 
to  find  out  the  whys  and  wherefores  so  that 
we  may  apply  remedies,  we  are  alarmed  to 
find  that  they  are  suffering  not  from  one 
ailment  but  from  many  complications. 

And.  I  might  add,  from  conflicting  opinions 
among  the  self-appointed  and  self-interested 
industrial  doctors  who  are  working  on  these 
two  patlenta. 

Pernicious  anemia,  which  might  be  iised 
as  a  cateh-all  to  describe  the  condition  of 
our  enfeebled  industries,  is  getting  worse. 
Ths  government  of  Massachusetta,  seeing 
the  danger  signals  early  in  1951.  set  out  to 
get  the  real  low-down.  A  firm  of  marketing 
and  management  consultants  was  engaged 
to  make  a  thorough  survey.  Its  findings  are 
now  known  as  the  Blanchard  report,  which 
gives  a  broad  picture  of  our  industrial  posi- 
tion. Believing  that  more  of  the  citizens 
of  Massachusetta  should  have  this  infoima- 
tion.  I  want  to  bring  a  small  part  of  it  to 
you.  vrithln  the  limitations  of  this  broad- 
cast. 

Perhaps  the  best  wsy  of  doing  this  is  to 
summarize  the  weaknesses  and  the  strengths 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

First,  there  Is  the  factor  of  geography. 
Industrial   development   is   moving   west- 
ward, following  the  shifting  center  of  popu- 
lation and  of  marketa. 

Massachusetta  lacks  most  of  the  tmpor* 
tant  raw  materials  for  Ita  manufactures, 
such  as  cotton,  chemicals,  wood  pulp,  steel. 
For  some  of  these  producta  there  Is  a  dis- 
advantage in  freight  rates.  In  the  case  of 
coal,  this  adds  to  power  coste. 

Because  the  marketa  for  our  producta  are 
moving  farther  away,  it  is  more  Inconvenient 
to  service  customers.  It  Is  becoming  more 
expensive  to  ship  our  finished  producta,  and 
oftentimes  our  competitors  are  cloeer  to 
those  marketa. 

There  is  a  growing  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  low-wage,  unskilled  labor  needed  for  mass 
production  of  goods  sold  on  a  low-price 
basis,  like  cotton  print  cloths  and  house 
dresses.  Immigration  no  longer  meeta  this 
need,  and  young  Americans  bypass  these 
industries. 

The  growing  mechanization  of  Indiistry 
makes  it  easier  for  o.Ler  States  to  train 
workers  who  are  soon  able  to  compete  with 
our  own. 

Massachusetta  wage  rates  are  higher  tbaa 
those  in  the  South,  for  instance.    This  may 
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b«  dut  to  the  greater  degree  of  unionisation 
In  tta*  Bay  State,  but  the  large  supply  of 
aurptue  farm  iMtoor  eleewbere  tnat  la  anzloua 
to  vet  work  In  tbe  towns  and  cltlea.  eren 
al  eatetandard  vafet.  Is  also  responsible  for 
lower  labor  costs  In  other  pnrts  at  thm 
eountry. 

MaaaacbiMetts  workers  ar«  considered  as 
"Mt  in  tbetr  ways,"  and  for  that  reason  they 
don't  want  to  accept  different  workloads  or 
different  methods  of  <^>eratlan.  although 
auch  changes  my  be  )nstlfled  by  better 
•qulpment,  better  working  conditions,  better 
running  of  the  work,  etc. 

The  union  situation  in  certain  areas,  as  m 
the  Brockton  shoe  Industry,  where  manuf  ac< 
turers  are  required  to  deal  with  14  different 
branches  ot  a  local  union,  la  a  handicap  to 
eompetltlon. 

There  Is  much  evidence  that  some  Massa- 
chusetts indiutrles  suffer  from  unprogrea- 
slve,  ultraconservatlve  managements  In  a 
nnmber  oi  their  companies. 

Many  companies  occupy  old-fashioned, 
flye  and  six-decked  plants.  This  Increases 
the  expense  of  handling  or  moving  materials. 
Some  have  delayed  or  neglected  the  mod- 
ernization of  their  equipment.  When  a  ma- 
chine becomes  too  old.  It  does  not  give  the 
best  service.  And  better  machines  are  al- 
ways coming  along.  Manufacturers  dont 
like  to  spend  money  on  their  plants  here. 
because  they  are  mulling  over  tbe  Idea  d 
locating  In  some  other  State. 

There  Is  a  belief  In  some  quartos  that 
the  attitude  of  our  State  government  toward 
Industry  shows  a  lack  of  imderstandlng. 
Interest,  and  support.  Some  go  so  far  as 
to  call  It  hostility. 

Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  fact  that 
this  belief  is  held  by  many  who  are  In  a 
position  to  decide  whether  certain  Industries 
•re  to  remain  here  or  move  away  Is  some- 
thing to  think  about. 

There  is  also  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Industrialists  themselves  have  failed  to  do 
their  part  In  helping  Oovemment  to  under- 
stand these  problems.  A  greater  spirit  of 
friendliness,  leading  to  a  real  exchange  of 
Information,  would  do  much  to  melt  the  mu- 
tual dtstniat  that  exists. 

Advanced  legislation  in  Massachusetts  Is 
socially  desirable.  But  the  price  for  this 
comes  high  when  the  added  costs  make  It 
bard  for  our  Industries  to  compete  with 
States  that  do  not  have  these  laws. 

Kxamples  of  this  are  the  law  prohibiting 
women  from  working  between  11  p.  m.  and 
6  a.  m.,  the  provision  of  extra  holidays  with 
pay.  azid  other  lavs  Imposing  extra  burdens 
on  the  industries  of  this  State. 

Taxes  which  are  higher  than  those  in 
other  States,  an  imemployment  compensa- 
tion law  that  enoourages  many  abuses,  a 
workman's  compensation  law  which  pays  out 
quite  a  bit.  all  these  jack  up  tbe  prices  of 
goods  manufactiued  In  Massachusetts. 

A  rapidly  rising  State  debt,  with  tbe  pos- 
alMllty  of  higher  taxea.  Is  not  cheerful  news 
to  our  manufacturers. 

In  other  States,  all  public  officials  are 
active  in  efforts  to  attract  new  Industries. 
Ifaseachusetts  needs  more  of  this  coopera- 
tive publle  service,  not  only  to  encourage 
new  plants  to  oome  here,  but  to  hold  thoee 
tt  now  has. 

Many  Massachusetts  commimltles  lack  the 
organized  selling  campaigns  that  are  neces- 
sary to  woo  Indiastry. 

Other  States  have  gone  much  further  than 
ICaasachusetts  In  promoting  development 
credit  corporations  or  organisations  to  stlmu- 
imte  Industrial  growth. 

That  sums  up  our  weaknesses. 

On  tbe  other  side  of  the  ledger  we  have 
Tery  real  assets,  like  the  following: 

We  have  a  large  number  of  skilled,  stable. 
and  loyal  workers.  We  are  especially  strong 
In  Industries  requiring  experience  and  dex- 


terity, such  as  those  engaged  tn  the  manu- 
facture of  machines,  marhlne  tools,  predsloa 
tnstmments.  Jewelry,  electrical  devioea.  and 
many  other  products. 

We  have  the  scientists  and  tbe  labora- 
tories to  spar  industrial  progress. 

The  climate  Is  good  to  work  in.  Splendid 
living,  recreational,  and  educational  condi- 
tions appeal  to  both  management  and  labor. 

We  have  a  lot  of  top-drawer  management 
here.  Including  those  who  direct  some  of  the 
most  progreaalve  and  saooeasful  mtnpanlea 
In  tbe  Nation.  Among  our  labor  leaders  are 
some  very  able  men  who  reoognlae  the  things 
we  must  do  If  we  are  to  meet  the  competition 
of  other  States. 

Sventually.  aa  union  In  tioo  spreads  to  the 
South,  and  other  areas,  wages  wlU  be  brought 
up  to  our  standards. 

Tlte  speed  up  and  development  of  air  trans- 
portation— freight,  express,  mail,  and  pas- 
senger— will  do  much  to  reduce  our  present 
handicap  so  far  as  service,  deliveries,  and 
sales  contacts  are  concerned. 

Massachusetts  is  central  to  tbe  important 
New  Xn^and  market.  With  the  tendency 
toward  decentralization,  many  companies 
find  It  convenient  to  set  up  assembly  or  fln- 
iahed  product  plants  here,  as  have  two  of 
the  big  automobile  companies  to  serve  this 
market. 

As  we  compare  the  two— liaMlltles  and 
aasets — we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
competitive  position  of  Massach\isetu  In- 
dustries is  not  good.  Some  companies  have 
already  moved  away.  Others  axe  toying  with 
the  idea. 

All  of  the  parties  affected — the  State  au- 
thorities, labor,  management,  and  the  pub- 
lic— should  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation. This  is  not  the  time  for  foolish  op- 
timism or  undue  alarm,  but  for  determined 
and  aggressive  action  to  make  the  moat  at 
our  strong  points.  By  so  doing,  it  should  be 
possible  to  make  good^-or  more  than  make 
good  In  one  direction — for  the  losses  that 
may  be  suffered  In  another. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  substance  of  the 
Blanchard  report. 

I  do  not  agree  with  It  In  every  detail,  even 
as  you  may  or  may  not.  but  it  Is  an  honest 
and   competent  approach   to  our   problems. 

And  we  mxist  face  facts,  the  bad  as  well  as 
the  good,  so  that  we  will  know  the  Job  that 
Is  ahead  of  ua. 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  an  aii»«T^»fl 
dated  1947,  which  gave  a  condensed  descrip- 
tion of  each  State.  I  turned  to  the  one  on 
MassachusAtU.  It  started  with  these  words: 
"Prom  the  beginning  of  American  history, 
Massachusetts  has  led  the  Nation  in  the 
making  oX  textiles,  and  Boston,  the  capital, 
has  been  the  biggest  wool  market." 

I  am  afraid  that  tbe  almanac  was  behind 
the  times,  even  when  it  was  printed.  The 
cotton  and  rayon  members  of  the  textile 
family  were  leaving  Massachusetts  and  New 
England  long  before  1947. 

And  now  the  woolens  and  worsteds  are 
following  suit. 

Early  this  year.  President  PTancls  White, 
of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  speaking  before 
a  crowded  chamber  of  commerce  dinner  at 
Lawrence,  put  tbe  cards  on  the  table.  "We 
are  giving  serious  consideration  to  moving 
all  of  our  operations  out  at  this  and  other 
New  England  communities."  he  said.  And 
then  he  added,  "Whether  any  of  the  com- 
pany machinery  will  remain  here  depends 
entirely  on  whether  we  and  our  workers  can 
operate  mills  in  this  city  and  in  New  Eng- 
land on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  mills 
and  workers  In  the  South." 

That's  the  way  management  looks  at  It. 
Tbe  textile  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  come 
to  a  different  diagnosis. 

But.  pro  or  con,  the  migration  Is  on.  Mas- 
sachusetts Is  losing  in  whole  or  in  part  a 
big  industry  that  was  once  considered  to  be 
the  backbone  of  Its  economy. 


The  textile  crisis  wwBB  wa  of  otlMr 
telal  probiefms  that  have  not  earns  to  a 

Psrhaps  we  could  use  more  facta. 

If  so,  we  must  dig  them  oat,  and  thei 
jQst  oar  diffeieuoes. 

We  have  one  great  asset  hi  eommos.    We 
are  dtlaens  of  MsusarhiieeUe     w<e>1i>f 
living  here,  and  trying  to  make  H  i 
home  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

It  Is  well  to  think  of  this  on  our  Patriots 
Day.  The  mlsundsrstandlngs  that  sssbs  to 
divide  us  are  small  compared  wtth  the  wn- 
used  enterprise  that  we  can  sommon  into 
action.  We  have  the  Yankee  get-up-and-go, 
and  in  people  whose  nsmes  are  not  to  Taa- 
kee,  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

There  Is  no  ready-made  solution  to  be 
Tided  for  us  by  othera 

Like  the  men  of  Concord  and  Lexinfftca. 
the  crewB  of  the  cttpper  shlpa,  the  brave  men 
and  women  wlM  settled  the  unknown  West, 
and  the  life-giving  stream  of  tmmlgraots 
who  made  a  new  world  hare.  we.  too,  shall 
succeed. 

If  we  need  new  tndnetrlas  to  provide  ftin 
employment  for  our  growing  populatioa, 
then  we  shall  build  new  tndostrlae. 

Not  by  playing  politics,  not  by  leaning  ca 
the  pest,  not  by  putting  the  claims  of  one 
group  before  another,  but  by  honest  and  esi- 
ergeUc  teamwork  for  the  leiigisss  of 
chusetta. 
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ZXTENSIOV  OF  RKI1ARK8 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

m  THS  HOUSB  OP  BE'BESIlfTATnnB 
Tuesday .  AprU  22. 1952 

Ifr.    CELLAR.    Ifr.    Speaker,    imder 

leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicORD,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress I  delivered  over  the  Natioiud 
Broadcasting  System  April  IS.  19S2: 

Good  evening.  All  of  us.  no  matter  what 
our  calling  in  life,  are  consomcrs.  Hanoe, 
I  want  to  dieeiws  with  you  certain 
tlon  which  affects  the  cost  of  Uvlng  of 
American.  I  refer  to  so-called  fatr- 
legiaUtlon.  Pair-trade  bllla.  which  wlU  soon 
be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  og 
Rapreeentattves.  permit  large  manufaettw- 
ers  to  fix  the  price  of  their  prodoets  by  sign- 
ing a  contract  with  osily  one  retailer.  This 
binds  every  other  retailer  In  a  fair-trade 
State — and  there  are  4A  such  States.  OaU 
it  what  you  will,  fair  trade  Is  price  fixing;  by 
private  individuals. 

This  price  fixing  means  high  and  unrea- 
sonable prices  in  many  cases.  I  oppoae  fair 
trade  and  high  prlcee — ^I  favor  fair  prices. 
When  the  merchant  eetabllahes  his  retail 
price  for  some  article  that  you  wish  to  pur- 
chase on  the  basis  ct  his  own  cost  of  doing 
business  and  on  the  basle  of  what  you  as 
a  consumer  are  willing  to  pay,  you  have 
fair  prices.  I  favor  fair  prices  wtaleb  will 
insure  legitimate  profits,  under  customary 
business  practices,  to  honest  and  efficient 
merchants,  while  at  the  same  time  asstiriag 
economy  to  the  consumer.  Pair  trade  mraas 
high  prices  set  by  a  manufactorer — standard 
prices  In  every  store,  no  matter  what  the 
.individual  retailer  finds  Is  his  cost  of  doing 
business.  This  Is  price  fixing,  not  honeet 
competition  in  the  tradition  of  the  American 
free-enterprise  system. 

Why  this  type  of  price  fixing  to  called  fair 
trade,  I  do  not  know.  X  do  know  that  so- 
called  fair  trade  Is  most  unfair  to  the  Inde- 
pendent retailer  and  to  the  consumer. 
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We  are  now  In  an  inflationary  period  dar- 
ing which  Congress  has  passed  certain  con- 
trols prohibiting  p>nce  rises  which  add  fuel 
to  the  inflationary-  cycle.  While  all  of  our 
best  tttortM  are  now  being  bent  toward  keep- 
ing prloes  from  going  up.  the  proposed  fair- 
trade  legislation  prohibits,  under  penalty  of 
law.  price*  of  many  important  and  essential 
household  items  from  coming  down. 

ThU  Is  Indeed  a  strange  situation,  but  that 
Is  how  fair  trade  will  operate  If  bills  presently 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  became 
law.  Permit  me  to  illustrate.  A  manufac- 
turer of  a  given  item,  such  as  an  electric 
mixer.  ii»«i»n.  or  a  diaper,  or  any  of  the 
thousands  of  items,  can.  in  any  of  the  45 
Sutes  which  permit  fair  trade,  sign  a  con- 
tract with  an  independent  retailer  in  which 
,  be  fixes  the  price  at  which  the  Item  may  be 
eold.  That  price  dictated  by  the  manufac- 
turer, through  Just  one  contract,  subse- 
quently beoomss  binding  upon  every  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  retail  stores  throughout  the 
entire  State,  even  though  thoee  stores  do  not 
sign  the  contract.  Henceforth  it  becomee 
unlawful  for  any  store,  whether  located  in  a 
large  metropolis,  or  in  a  small  farm  commu- 
nity, to  sell  that  Item  to  anyone  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  that  one  contract. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  see 
how  the  consiuner  Is  penalized  and  the  pub- 
lic is  rooked  by  this  price-fixing  practice. 
The  housewife,  who  seeks  to  stretch  her  small 
family  income  by  shopping  and  comparing 
prices  is.  under  fair  trade,  confronted  by  the 
same  price  for  the  same  article  wherever  she 
turns.  The  fair-trade  law  prohibits,  under 
penalties,  the  efllcient  merchant  from  pass- 
ing on  to  the  consumer  the  savings  which 
result  from  new  marketing  technlquee. 
qtantlty  purchases,  or  low  overhead.  The 
housewife  pays  the  same  prices  whether  her 
purchase  is  made  In  a  high  cost,  elaborately 
equipped,  retail  outlet  in  the  center  of  town 
or  in  a  store  situated  in  a  low-rent  district, 
devoid  of  trimmings  and  extra  services,  and 
catering  to  persons  to  whom  price  Is  an  im- 
portant factor. 

Thus,  you  can  see  the  burden  which  the 
Interests  pushing  for  fair-trade  leglalatlon 
eeck  to  Impoee  upon  the  unorganised  con- 
aumer.  Pair  trade  will  prevent  the  American 
housewife  from  purchasing  for  less  than  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  manufacturer  many  ink- 
portant  brands  of  drugs,  toys,  clocks,  pens 
and  pencils,  electrical  appliances,  compacts, 
china,  glass,  insecticides,  sporting  equip- 
ment, kitchen  utensils,  guns,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, and  chemicals.  According  to  the  best 
estimates  of  the  National  Orange,  fair  trade 
prices  on  these  and  other  Important  con- 
sumer goods  will  cost  the  average  farmer 
from  between  glO  to  1100  a  year  if  any  of  the 
fair-trade  blUs  now  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress are  passed.  Other  consumers  will  pay 
proportionately. 

Consumers  fortunate  enough  to  live  In 
non-fair-trade  areas,  such  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  SUtes  of  Missouri,  Ver- 
mont and  Texas,  can  testify  to  the  benefits 
accruing  to  purchasers  when  this  type  of 
resale  price  fixing  is  prohibited.  A  survey 
eoaducted  by  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  in 
Missouri,  indicated  an  11  to  12  percent  in- 
crease In  drug  prices  alone  would  occur 
were  the  SUto  of  Mlasoxirl  to  approve  such 
contracU.  In  Waahlngton.  D.  C.  consumers 
are  able  to  effect  subsUntial  savings  in  im- 
portant and  reoeasary  drug  store  Items  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  fair  trade.  One  con- 
gressional witness,  a  drug  store  owner,  esti- 
mated that  the  consumer  in  a  non-fair-trade 
area  can  save  as  much  as  17  percent  on  206 
important  and  necessary  Items. 

In  order  to  obtain  public  support  for  fair- 
trade  price  fixing,  fair-trade  bills  are  being 
advanced  as  protecting  small,  lndei>endent 
retailers.  ActuaUy  the  only  things  protected 
by  fair  trade  are  the  large  proQU  and  exces- 
sive mark-ups.    Under  fair  trade  the  inde- 


pendent merchant  loaes  what  little  freedom 
■till  remains  to  him  in  an  economy  doaol- 
nated  by  large  entitles.  Dnder  fair  trade,  tha 
small  retailer  becomes  a  mere  outlet  for  the 
giant  producer. 

Porclng  small  retailers  to  adhere  to  prices 
established  In  contracts  which  they  never 
signed  la  contrary  to  our  concepts  of  free 
enterprise  and  brings  to  bear  on  independ- 
ent business  a  coercion  even  greater  than 
that  Imposed  by  the  Oovemment  during 
emergency  periods.  The  Supreme  Cotirt  re- 
cently stated,  in  indicating  why  Congress 
had  not  originally  intended  to  apply  fair- 
trade  laws  to  non  signers  of  prlce-fiidng  con- 
tracts: 

"When  they  seek,  however,  to  Impoee  price 
fixing  on  persons  who  have  not  contracted  or 
agreed  to  tbe  scheme,  the  situation  is  vastly 
different.  That  is  not  price  fixing  by  con- 
tract or  agreement;  that  is  price  fixing  by 
compulsion.  That  is  not  following  the  path 
of  consensual  agreement:  that  Is  resort  to 
coercion.** 

Par  from  being  aided  by  "fair  trade.**  re- 
sale price  fixing  often  proves  to  be  the  enemy 
of  small  business.  When  price-fixed  profit 
margins  are  too  large,  his  market  Is  Invaded 
by  large  chain  stores  and  giant  supermar- 
kets wh3  find  fair-trade  products  a  lush  sup- 
plement to  the  lower  profits  on  competitively 
priced  items.  When  prices  fixed  by  the 
manufacturer  are  too  low,  the  small-business 
man  Is  caught  in  the  fair-trade  price  squeeze 
from  which  he  can  extricate  himself  only  by 
combining  with  his  competitors  in  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws  in  order  to  bring  con- 
certed presstire  on  the  manufacturer. 

The  fair-trade  bills  would  exempt  prlce- 
flxlng  contracts  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
While  any  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
should  be  granted  only  after  the  clearest 
showing  of  a  great  and  compelling  need,  an 
exemption  for  resale  price-fixing  contracts 
is  particularly  dangerous.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  estimated  that  if  it  had  the 
appropriations  and  the  staff  to  examine  every 
fair-trade  contract,  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
would  be  found  to  be  In  violation  of  law. 

During  recent  years  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  brought  a  number  of  cases  charg- 
ing that  resale  price-maintenance  agree- 
ments have  been  used  purely  as  a  cloak  or 
subterfuge  for  collusive  and  conspiratorial 
monopolistic  activities.  The  products  In- 
clude liquors,  drugs,  and  phonograph  rec- 
ords. Many  proceedings  of  this  type  have 
resulted  in  the  payment  of  substantial  fines 
by  the  defendants. 

It  has  been  the  American  tradition  that 
price  fixing  Is  an  emergency  measure  to  be 
invoked  by  Oovemment  only  when  abnormal 
conditions  affect  our  economy.  Our  basic 
antitrust  laws  forbid  price  fixing  by  indi- 
viduals and  Congress  only  gives  the  Oovem- 
ment the  right  to  fix  prices  when  the  emer- 
gency Is  great.  Thus,  we  had  OPA  during 
World  War  n  and  we  now  have  OPS  in  the 
current  emergency.  When  Congress  gives 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  fix  prices.  It  does  not  give  the  Oov- 
emment absolute  power.  Provision  is 
always  made  for  an  administrative  review 
and  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts.  In 
addition,  anyone  disgruntled  with  govern- 
mentel  price  fixing  always  has  the  right  to 
ask  his  Congressman  to  look  Into  the  situa- 
tion. But  If  these  private  price-fixing  bills 
which  go  under  the  name  of  "fair  trade"  are 
enacted,  individual  maniifacturers  will  be 
given  far  greater  power  to  fix  prices  than 
has  ever  been  granted  during  any  emergency 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  11 
these  bills  are  passed,  there  is  no  appeal  to 
the  coiirte  or  to  administrative  agencies  or 
to  anyone  else  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  private  price  fixing  1b  fair  and  reasonable 
and  Just. 

Let  me  Illustrate  how  so-called  fair  trade 
lends    sncouragement    to    activities    which 


destroy  oompetltloa.  T%e  Pepeodent  Co. 
decided  In  the  1930's  that  It  did  not  wish 
to  sell  under  fair-trade  contracts.  Organ- 
ized groups  of  retailers  boyoott4id  this  oon- 
cem  and  destroyed  the  good  will  of  Its 
product  until  the  company  reluctantly  re- 
turned to  the  price-fixing  fold.  An  execu- 
tive of  an  important  trade  association  which 
played  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  to 
discredit  the  company  described  the  activity 
as  follows: 

"They  put  them  in  the  basement.  Some 
were  enthusiastic  enough  to  throw  them  Into 
the  ashcan.  I  wouldn't  bring  this  out  ex- 
cept that  I  want  you  to  really  understand 
how  the  sales  of  Pepeodent  products  in  all 
of  California  dropped  off." 

Pepeodent  did  not  long  withstand  this 
type  of  c(»icerted  effort  and  Ite  capitulation 
was  soon  complete.  It  was  later  reported 
that  the  company  actually  paid  some  $25,000 
as  a  penalty  to  a  fund  intended  to  support 
efforte  to  obtain  favorable  fair-trade  legis- 
lation in  other  Stetes. 

The  episode  Involving  Pepeodent  occurred 
during  the  thirties  but  such  activities  still 
continue  In  the  form  of  boycotts  and  coercion 
applied  to  newspapers,  magazines,  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers  and  retailers,  and 
some  of  these  activities  led  to  the  antitniat 
cases  I  told  you  about. 

There  is  one  further  danger  In  this  fair- 
trade  problem.  Several  of  the  groups  favor« 
ing  this  type  of  legislation  are  working 
toward  legislation  which  would  make  it 
Illegal  to  advertise  and  deliver  goods  across 
Stete  lines  at  below  fair-trade  prices.  Think 
what  that  means.  Newspapers  from  a  non- 
fair-trade  area  cant  tell  you  about  bargains 
below  fair-trade  prices.  Radio  stations  can't 
advertise  below  fair-trade  prices  and  the 
stores  can't  deliver  to  you  by  mail  or  by 
truck  at  below  fair-trade  prices.  Of  course 
If  you  have  the  time  and  if  you  have  an 
automobile  you  can  drive  to  a  non-fair-trade 
area  and  bring  the  merchandise  home  with 
jrou.  As  a  free  Individual  in  a  free  society. 
I  resent  this. 

The  needs  of  small  business  have  always 
been  one  of  my  major  Interests.  I  have  long 
advocated  and  supported  measures  designed 
to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  competitive 
status  of  small  business  In  our  community 
and  In  line  with  this  in  1940,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  estab- 
lished a  special  subcommittee  to  study 
monop>oly  power. 

The  advocates  of  "fair  trade"  say  that  they 
seek  to  stop  the  practice  known  as  loss 
leader  selling:  selling  below  cost.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  that  practice 
without  at  the  same  time  fostering  the  prici»- 
flxlng  evil.  This  bill  will  protect  small-busi- 
ness men  against  the  practice  of  loss  leader 
selling  by  large  competitors  but  It  will  also 
safeguard  to  the  consumer  the  full  benefite 
of  legitimate  and  fair  competition,  the  very 
foundation  of  our  free-enterprise  system. 
My  loss  leader  bill  is  the  only  direct  attack 
on  this  evil. 

Thus  I  caution  you  to  beware  of  the  claim 
that  so-called  fair  trade  laws  will  benefit 
small  business.  This  Is  not  true.  I  warn  you 
to  beware  of  the  claim  that  "fair  trade"  re- 
duces prices.  This  is  an  attempt  to  sugarcoat 
the  dose  of  bitter  medicine  which  "fair  trade" 
inevitably  holds  out  to  the  consumer.  I 
urge  you  to  lend  your  support  to  the  organl- 
Eations  of  consumers  groups  such  as  the 
CIO,  the  National  Grange,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the  Oeneral 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  throughout 
the  coimtry  which  have  gone  on  record  as 
opposing  resale  price  fixing.  Only  by  ex- 
pressing your  united  exposition  as  con- 
sumers and  as  Independent  merchante  to 
this  measure  can  you  overcome  the  deluded 
Interests  which  are  behind  "fair  trade." 
That  is  why  I  request  your  support  for  fair 
prices,  not  so-called  fair  trade. 
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ftifin  CWet«-Exp«rtfaig  MoBopoly? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WUHJUMBUf 

IN  TBS  BOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATXVXS 

Tuesday.  April  22, 1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  ICr.  Speak- 
er, proponents  of  abolishment  of  section 
KM  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  have 
daimed  such  a  change  would  be  of  great 
economic  benefit  to  certain  foreign  coun- 
trtes.  although  admitting  it  probably 
ynkl  also  wreck  the  forelgn-tsrpe  cheese 
bosiiiess  of  America.  That  such  a  more 
would  only  benefit  a  small  number  of 
Italians  who  have  a  monopoly  over 
cheese  exporting,  is  claimed  in  a  letter 
Which  I  have  received  from  Paul  Sartori, 
preaident  of  the  8.  *  R.  Cheese  Corp., 
ai  PiTiDoath,  Franklin.  and.Glenbeulah. 
Wla.  For  the  consideration  of  other 
Members  of  Ccmgress  who  soon  will  be 
called  upon  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  sec- 
tion 1Q4.  I  would  like  to  include  liir. 
Sartozl's  letter  in  the  Congussiomai. 
RaooBs: 

e.  h  R.  Chbr  Cobp., 

Plmnoutlt,    WU,  April   19,   19S2. 
Boa.  Glbqc  b.  OtAva, 

Member  of  Congrest.  Second  I>Utriet 
o/  Witooiuin.  House  of  MepretenU- 
tiveg,  WasMnfton,  D.  C. 
Mr  DMA  CowBiiMMiw:  Knowing  that  in 
th«  near  Aitur*  section  104  of  the  Defenae 
Pro^icttoB   Act   wlU    be   cUacuawd   by    tbe 
Bouse  committee,  in  falmeas  to  our  busi- 
IMM  ao<i  to  tbe  Italian  cbeese  industry  in 
this  eountnr.  I  believe  it  proper  to  give  jou 
certain  relevant  points  related  to  the  flBcai 
law  In  lUly.  and  how  I  became  interested  In 
It. 

During  the  siunmer  of  1948  I  went  to  Italy 
to  vlalt  my  mother  country  and  the  numer- 
ous relaUvea  I  sttU  have  there.    One  of  these 
rvlstives  Is  Rev.  Antonio  Toldo,  8.  J.,  who 
mdiU  a  pamphlet  caUed  Aggiomamenti  8o- 
dall.  written  to  Inform  the  clergy  and  the 
move  Intelligent  people  of  the  country  as  to 
the    various    social    questions     of    the     day. 
Patiicr  TMdo  was  the  first  of  my  relatives 
encountered  during   my   trip,   and  I  spent 
fi««aral  days  with  him  discussing  everything 
aad  anything  from  religion  to  economics,  and 
from    Catholicism    to    Stalinism.    There    I 
waa  informed  tlutt  the  system  of  taiatlon  In 
Italy  was  the  same  system  as  prevailed  100 
yaars  ago.    This  means  tliat  those  in  power 
and    those    better    able   to    pay    taxes,    but 
poaasBsing  power  or  having  friends  in  power, 
were  not  paying  their  just  share  but  were 
evading  thctr  tazas  through  subterfuge  and 
double  bookkeeping.     The  poor  people,  on 
tiM  Other  hand,  were  compelled  to  carry  the 
burden. 

I  «\Jggcrted  to  my  nephew  that  he  use  his 
good  oOee  to  change  these  conditions,  and 
applf  aomewhat  the  same  system  of  Income 
taaes  as  we  have  to  this  coimtry.  which  wotUd 
mean  that  all  would  pay  according  to  their 
hosMBt  Inccone.  Be  embraced  the  idea,  and 
I  am  sure  did  all  he  could  to  bring  the  sug- 
gested change  about 

In  the  meantime  I  had  occasion,  during 
nsy  travtis  In  Italy,  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  aenators.  Representatives.  pollUclana. 
•ad  pohlle  aOcers.  and  I  tried  to  convey  my 
potet  that  only  when  a  system  of  the  aort 
f*gg— tod  is  Inaugtirated  wlU  there  be  a 
■■■ililaiine  of  luatloe  worktog  for  the  welfare 
of  everybody. 

A  coaala  of  mine.  Smator  Angelo  Lorensl 
of  Padua,  promised  me  before  I  left  the 
country  that  the  matter  would  be  brought 
to  the  attention   of   the  Government,   and 


something  would  be  done.  A  year  later  our 
zrawspapers  publlahed  the  news  that  a  com- 
misalon  oT  Italian  ecooomlets  came  to  the 
tJnited  Stataa  to  study  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion and.  no  doubt,  they  went  beck  with 
ooocerte  plans  to  change  the  conditions 
there. 

About  a  year  ago  my  coustn.  the  Senator, 
wrote  to  me  stating  tliat  the  Italian  Oovem- 
ment  had  passed  an  income-tax  law  some- 
what similar  to  oun.  but  one  better  suited 
to  the  Italian  conditions,  and  he  asked  me 
this  question  "Are  you  satisfied  now?"  I 
replied  with  an  «>iirtpK»tVp  nrss.** 

In  the  January  iBfia  lasne  of  his  pamphlet, 
my  Jesuit  nephew  denounced  emphatically 
the  aUltude  and  actions  of  the  well-to-do 
Italian  people.  Oflcial  statistics  show  that 
of  the  families  with  tocomca  of  one-half  to 
two  million  lire.  SO  to  00  percent  were  honest 
eiMni^  to  make  the  proper  return.  Paml- 
llea  with  Incomes  from  2,000.000  to  10.000.000 
lire  had  reported  to  the  extent  of  16  to  20 
percent,  and  those  with  incomes  of  lO.OOO.COO 
lire  or  over,  only  8  to  4  percent  reported  at 
aU. 

In  the  name  of  charity,  solidarity,  and 
JusUce.  newspaper*  on  the  peninsxila  are 
raising  their  voices  in  protest,  and  let  tM 
hope  that  theae  protests  will  itave  the  mopM 
effect.  ■-'•■~- 

Mow.  my  dear  Cosigreasmaii.  In  my  way  ot 
thinking  I  believe  that  our  repreeentatlvee  in 
Italy  should  know  theae  facts,  and  then  the 
govemmenu.  be  they  Italian.  French,  Greek. 
^>aniah  or  what  not  coining  to  this  country 
asking  support  (or  charity)  would  candMly 
be  told  to  flrst  put  their  own  house  In  order 
and  collect  the  juat  taxes  due  from  their  own 
citizens.  If  theee  governments  would  act 
and  put  a  number  of  these  evaders  behind 
bars  as  a  good  example  to  others,  tliey  would 
be  able  to  collect  enough  taxes  and  place 
their  poor  people  in  a  position  where  they 
could  buy  the  cheese  and  other  producU  they 
are  trying  to  force  on  us.  to  the  detriment 
of  tlic  American  producers  and  taxpayers. 
This,  beside  being  an  act  of  Justice,  would 
combat  communism  In  a  more  eOclent  and 
effective  way  than  trying  to  protect  a  hand- 
ful of  monopolistic  Importers  and  exporters 
of  cheese. 

I^Mklng  at  this  problem  from  a  different 
angle.  I  wish  to  remark  that  If  Ux.  Dean 
Acheaon  believes  that  in  protecting  the 
American  industry  we  are  iwing  the  wrong 
method,  then  why  not  — ggirvT  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  we  raise  at  once  the  duty 
on  these  Items  to  the  point  where  the  coat  of 
production  plus  duty  wlli  equal  the  cost  of 
the  domestic  producer? 

I  believe  this  information  can  be  used  to 
advantage  In  the  coming  dlsc\iasion  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  already  famous  section  104 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Tliank  you  for  yotu  interest  and  fioopata- 
tion  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yows, 

Paul  SasTOBX. 


Pattbf  KMwIedfc  ta  W«rk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


valuable  eontribotton  to  the  Idea  at  free< 
dom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  ezprca- 
don. 

This  booklet  entitled  "Putting  Knowl- 
•dge  to  Work"  coven  varioos  fleklg  of 
knowledge  by  artteles  from  mcmben  ai 
Prlneeton  XTniverslty  faculty,  represent-^' 
Ing  the  social  sciences,  the  arts,  htera- 
ture  and  langriace,  history  and  pliUcMO* 
phy.  and  so  forth. 

The  articles  in  the  booklet  are  by  varl- 
ooB  eminent  teachers,  but  what  I  want 
to  emphasize  is  the  very  iDumlnating 
foreword  to  the  series  by  Mr.  Juttan  p 
Boyd,  who  Is  the  Ubrarlan  of  the  Prince- 
ton University  Library.  Mr.  Boyd  makes 
such  an  appeal  in  his  foreword  for  ttaa 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  UnH  of  edi- 
torial work  which  will  mean  much  for 
the  future  of  our  country,  that  I  feei  It 
Is  worthy  of  Insertion  hi  the  Cowang- 
siowAL  Racon.  I  ask  unanhaoas  eonseot 
therefore  to  have  inserted  to  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RxcoKo  to  eonneetlon  with 
these  remarks  of  mine  excerpts  from 
the  foreword  by  Mr.  Juiiaa  P.  Boyd, 
librarian  of  the  PrineetoB  Dnivenay 
Ubrary.  to  a  little  booklet  entitled  **Pat> 
Ung  Knowledge  to  Work."  I  eommend 
this  foreword  to  my  coneagues  u  a  One 
oontrlbntlon  to  our  thiniHrig  iq  the  AeM 
<4  publications. 

'■  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rgoouk 
as  follows: 

To  Weaa 


or  irxw 

W  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AvrU  22. 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  recently  published  in 
Princeton.  N.  J.,  a  little  booklet  enUUed 
"Putting  Knowledge  to  Work."  This 
was  primarily  totended  as  a  tribute  to 
the  editor  of  the  Princeton  University 
Press,  who  for  10  years  has  been  director 
of  that  press  and  has  been  making  a 


(By  JuMan  P.  Boyd.  Ubrarian  ot  Priacetosi 
Uiilvenlty  Library) 
On  the  Prtaeston  campus  the  einwiMi  titm 
to  a  new  it"  srmtory  for  ardittectural  _, 
mentattoa  are  marked  by  a  directional  . 
whose  most  prominent  feature.  In  laifs 
mplf  is.  is  the  wont  "ilangw  "     On 
thla.  a  teasing  colleague  eBCttssd  Jean  La- 
batut.  dtrector  of  the  lahoratary.  of  trylx^ 
to  keep  from  being  outdone  by  nearby  ed- 
entlsts  and  engineers  with  their  nn  rrcepeae 
signs  setting  the  boands  of  secret  rssiianu 
prelects.     To  this   Labatut   reaponded   sen- 
ooBly  b«tt  with  hie  oeaaJ  ImnpreeellUs  MuDe: 
"Ah.  btrt  ideas  are  dangerous,  too."    On  the 
basis  of  this  observation   (really  an  under* 
statement),  warning  signs  might  approprl- 
atrtybe  hung  over  the  llbrarlea.   laborato- 
rlee,    lecture    halls,    and    every    other    area 
Where  members  of  a  tnHversity  ooaununity 
are  likely  to  gather.     And  a  very  large  and 
blatant    sign     rtiattertng     to    eomplaeeney 
could  with  equal  propriety  be  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  Princeton   University  Preae 

Indeed,   the  press   has  In   effeet  alieedy 
done  so  by  employing  la  a  recently  Iseaed 
booklist  the  words  of  one  of  Its  own  aa- 
tbors:  T*t  the  thunder  of  a  hundred  can- 
non three  times  a  day  remind  you  to  reelst 
the  thralldom  of  baMt."    A  literal  appllea. 
%km  ot  this  advice  from  Kierkegaard  Is  neU 
ttCT   Intended   nor  possible,   but  a  wnlver- 
ntyiB  porpose   and,   therefore,   the   purpoee 
of  a  university  press  Includes  the  aim  to  e«- 
tmd   the  boondarlee   of   knowledge,   to  re- 
assess, to  eroafertlllae.  to  queetloo  old  aa- 
smpUons  and  examine  the  poselbtlitles  of 
new,  to  make  minute  additions  to  subj-cte 
of  major  Importance,  and  to  publish  the  re- 
•nlto   of   theae  Intellectual    aetivitlea— in    a 
word,  to  reelst  the  thralldom  of  habtt   In 
thinking   and    In   communicating   thought 
^w.  of  course.  Is  a  dangerous  enterprise     It 
threatens  to  unsettle   many  cherished   be- 
lled, and  It  Invites  If  It  does  not  inspire  all 
kinds  of  conflict.  ^^ 

As  another  of  the  distinguished  authors 
or  the  press  phrased  the  matter:  -I  join 
♦K-*  *».  1.°  branding  as  cowardly  the  idea 
that  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  fur- 
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ther  advancn.  This  Is  precisely  the  doctrine 
which  the  present  despots  of  the  earth  are 
inculcating,  and  their  friends  here  re- 
echoing, and  applying  espedally  to  religion 
and  politics;  that  It  la  not  probable  that 
anything  better  will  be  discovered  than  what 
was  known  to  our  fathers.  We  are  to  look 
backward  then  and  not  forward  for  the 
Improvement  of  science,  and  to  find  it 
amidst  feudal  barbarisms  and  the  fires  of 
Spltal -fields.  But  thank  hesven  the  Amer- 
ican mind  is  already  too  much  opened  to 
listen  to  these  Imposturea;  and  wliiis  tlie 
art  of  printing  Is  left  to  us.  science  can 
never  be  retrograde;  what  Is  once  acquired 
of  real  knowledge  can  never  be  lest.  To 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  hximan  mind 
then  and  freedom  of  the  press,  every  spirit 
should  be  ready  to  devote  Itaelf  to  martyr- 
dom, for  as  long  as  we  may  think  as  we  will, 
and  speak  as  we  think,  the  condition  of  man 
will  proceed  in  improvement."  Jefferson  and 
Kierkegaard  differed  In  many  things,  but 
they  were  agreed  on  the  all-but-abeolute  ne- 
ceeslty  of  preserving  the  human  mind  and 
spirit  unfettered  by  the  mortmain  of  habit 
and  on  the  indlspensablllty  of  the  press  in 
the  effort  to  meet  this  need. 

The  greateet  achievement  of  the  press  In 
the  past  decade  and  which  deserves  the  high- 
est salute  Is  one  implicit  throughout  all  of 
the  present  appraisals  but  specifically  men- 
tioned in  none— the  preeervation  inviolate 
of  the  integrity  of  Its  imprint.  That  im- 
print Is  the  press'  most  valuable  possession, 
but  It  remains  valuable  only  so  long  as  those 
wito  have  custody  of  it  continue  with  cour- 
age and  fidelity  the  task  of  persuading  men 
to  resist  the  thralldom  of  habit  in  the  search 
for  knowledge  and  understanding.  Their 
task  is  at  onoe  a  dangerous  and  vulnerable 
occupation. 

The  liabitual  reeaavaeslng  of  the  known 
and  the  accepted  is  not  even  the  road  to 
safety  and  security  that  it  seems  to  be.  and 
it  Is  certainly  the  road  to  kterliity  and  stag- 
nation. But  temporarily  and  superficially  it 
may  seem  to  promise  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic rewards  needed  for  sustenance  and  to 
keep  from  the  door  the  sometimes  costly 
threat  of  interference  and  unscholarly  con- 
troL  •  •  •  But  to  this  perennial  danger, 
arising  from  economic  factors,  there  has 
been  added  another  that  Is  Ideological  in 
origin.  This  danger  Is  more  recent,  more 
universal,  and  more  disturbing  because  it 
strikes  at  the  roots  of  the  Justification  a  uni- 
versity press  has  for  Its  ezlstenoe.  It  is  what 
a  Justice  of  the  United  Stataa  Supreme  Ckjurt 
has  recently  called  the  black  sUenoe  of 
fear  with  Its  relentlees  narrowing  of  the 
areas  of  permissible  discussion.  The  demand 
for  orthodoxy,  the  increasing  premium 
placed  upon  uniformity  of  opinion  and  of 
expression — these  are  the  enemies  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  university  press  and  of 
Its  ideal,  against  which  it  must  stand,  like 
the  university  of  which  It  Is  a  projection,  as 
a  last  dtadeL 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  world  climate  that  makes  It  perti- 
nent to  obeerve  what  only  two  decades  ago 
would  have  been  regarded  as  so  axiomatic 
as  to  require  no  statement.  It  is  an  alto- 
fStter  admirable  thing  to  see  an  illustration 
hold  steadfasUy  to  lU  ideal  and  to  the  Ideala 
of  its  university.  This  implies  vision  and 
ootuage.  But.  even  in  such  a  world  climate. 
It  is  not  enough  for  a  university  press  merely 
to  defend  its  virtue.  It  must  be  a  citadel 
when  required,  but  It  cannot  live  in  one  or 
become  part  of  a  garrison.  It  must  be  free 
to  roam  in  open  spaees  and  to  navigate  xin- 
charted  waters  or  seas  known  to  be  danger- 
ous. Its  alms  and  methods  must  be  aggres- 
sively, positively,  and  eagerly  pursued.  It 
cannot  be  passive  or  negative  or  merely 
acquiescent.  And  It  is  this  positive  require- 
ment that  demands  a  high  order  of  compe- 


tence. It  Is  one  that  tlie  press  has  met  with 
distinction,  and  if  the  preservation  of  its 
in<,egrlty  of  imprint  is  the  first  of  its  achieve- 
ments in  the  past  decade,  tlie  maintenance 
and  extension  of  quality  of  performance  is 
the  second. 

It  is  appropriate  here  at  least  to  mention 
some  of  thoae  attrltmtes  of  the  press  as  a 
dynamic  organization  that  have  been  respon- 
sible for  theee  enviable  achievements.  Ons 
of  these  is  its  esprit  de  corps.  It  is  ex- 
pected, of  course,  that  the  staff  of  the  press 
should  know  all  there  Is  to  know  at>out 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  that  In- 
frangible commodity  known  as  a  book;  that 
its  editorial  department  should  be  able  to 
encompass  all  branches  of  knowledge  to 
their  remotest  and  most  esoteric  ends;  that 
Its  staff  shotUd  be  equally  famUiar  with  the 
lavs  of  copyright,  of  libel,  of  fair  trade;  that 
Its  proofroom  should  overtake  all  of  the  few 
errors  the  compositors  are  iiupposed  to  make; 
that  its  advertising  appropriations  should  be 
made  liberally  and  continued  long;  that  its 
business  Is  not  to  publish  a  list  of  works  of 
scholarship,  but  the  particvilar  book  of  a 
particular  author,  with  accompansring  im- 
plications of  personal  attention  and  solici- 
tude. All  of  these  things,  and  many  more, 
are  assumed  as  of  coxirse.  •  •  •  There 
is  one  exception  to  this  catalog  of  special- 
ized requirements:  the  staff  of  the  press  is 
expected  to  know  all  there  is  to  know  atxnit 
s-:hoIarshlp.  but  not  to  be  scholars.  All  this 
la  assumed.  But  the  remarkable  thing  about 
the  press  Is  not  so  much  that  It  possesses 
this  phenomenal  aggregation  of  talents  and 
possesses  them  richly,  but  that,  surmount- 
In;  the  exacting  responsibilities  and  nerve- 
wracking  tenaions  confronting  It,  the  entire 
organisation  should  exhibit  to  the  world  the 
spectacle  of  a  group  of  highly  competent 
people  performing  an  extremely  difficult  and 
Important  taak — and  having  an  enormous 
amount  of  fun  in  the  process.    •     •     • 

Another  essential  ingredient  tliat  helps  ex- 
plain this  high  measure  of  success  is  that  the 
press  has  a  split  personality.  The  result,  in 
this  case,  makes  for  vitality,  heslth,  and — 
despite  the  paradox — a  personality  that  is 
whoUy  integrated.  Por,  on  the  one  side,  the 
press  Is  publisher;  on  the  other,  printer. 
Each,  most  of  the  time  at  least,  may  know 
what  the  other  la  doing,  but  in  a  most  ami- 
able way  they  are  frequently  not  on  speak- 
ing terms.  While  slapping  one  another  on 
the  back,  either  might  be  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  that  the  other  would  not  touch  if 
his  life  depended  on  It.  The  printer,  in  brief. 
is  very  >road-minded  about  the  quality  of 
perfOTTjonre  of  the  author  or  even  the  na- 
ture of  the  vhing  written  about  in  the  book 
and  pampLiet  on  which  he  lavishes  his  art. 
His  Ink.  paper,  and  craftsmanship  are,  with- 
in legal  limita,  for  sale  almost  to  all  and 
sundry.  But  he  too  has  principles  he  will 
not  compromise  and  Integrity  he  will  not 
sell :  His  hallmark  is  reserved  to  indicate  the 
quality  of  his  printing  and  tlie  nature  of  his* 
typography.  •  •  •  That  is  why  this  par- 
ticular Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  love  each 
other,  dwell  in  complete  harmony  with  one 
another,  and  face  the  world  together  in  a 
unison  of  spirit  that  is  socially  desirable, 
economically  advantageous,  and  altogether 
praiseworthy.  For  the  salablllty  of  the 
craftsmanship  so  indifferently  lavished  l>y 
the  printer  on  the  mmltorious  and  mere- 
tricious alike  is  the  chief  and  perhaps  most 
important  reason  why  the  publisher  can  stay 
on  the  lofty  plane  witere  integrity  of  Im- 
print Is  so  economically  vtUnerable.  Mam- 
mon may  lend  support  (and  have  it  grate- 
fully accepted),  but  Ood  Is  nevertheless 
falthfiiUy  served. 

AU  of  theee  factors  Imply  that  there  aia 
many  people  working  on  many  levels  at  many 
disparate  and  specialised  tasks  in  order  to 
achieve  theee  distinguished  results  for  the 
world  of  learning  after  the  scholar  has  ooa- 


cluded  his  task.  But  there  Is  also  the  final, 
truly  Indispensable  factor  that  is  the  parr 
ticular  occasion  for  this  inquiry.  It  ts 
sometimes  referred  to  as  leadership,  or  execu- 
tive ability,  or  competence  at  organiza- 
tion.    •     •     • 

When  William  Penn  Invited  to  his  great 
domain  in  America  all  manner  of  farmers, 
artisans,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  he  added 
a  final  category:  men  of  universal  spirit. 
The  Invitation  was  nobly  conceived.  Hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  there  had  to 
be  in  any  society.  They  were  its  backlaone 
and  strength,  and  theirs  was  a  work  of  dig- 
nity. But  to  give  meaning  to  the  whole, 
men  of  universal  spirit  were  essential.  The 
l^irase  no  doubt  meant  for  Penn,  as  It  does 
for  us  now,  leadership,  vision,  and  Integrity 
of  purpoee.  clothed  in  a  philosophical  un- 
derstanding that  at  once  prevents  dally  rou- 
tine from  riveting  the  thralldom  of  habit 
and  keeps  the  relevance  of  unrelated  things 
sharply  in  focus  and  directed  to  the  end  for 
which  they  were  created. 

The  history  of  the  press  In  the  past  decade 
Is  evidence  enough  that  the  kind  of  men 
William  Penn  had  in  mind  were  not  confined 
to  the  seventeenth  century.  Por,  embarrass- 
ing though  it  may  be  to  him  to  have  it  said. 
the  present  director  of  the  press,  by  his 
achievemenU  and  by  his  vmHerstanding  at 
what  he  and  his  colleagues  are  about,  has 
won  for  himself  the  right  to  be  called  the 
scholar's  ideal  of  a  university  publisher.  In 
his  essay  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  he  de- 
clared: "The  business  of  publishing  is  com- 
munication, and  the  special  business  of  uni- 
versity presses  is  to  commvmlcate  the  results 
of  scholarship.  A  case  might  be  made  that, 
because  of  the  constantly  expanding  circles 
of  influence  from  a  scholar's  work,  this  is 
fundamentally  the  most  Important  kind  of 
communication  in  the  world."  The  past  10 
years  of  publishing  at  Princeton  show  that 
this  is  a  philosophy  in  which  Datus  Smith 
really  believes.  He  believes  it  because  he 
knows  what  it  is,  because  he  respects  It,  and 
because  he  understands  what  influences  it 
may  set  in  play.  He  is  capable  of  undergo- 
ing indefatigable  labors,  and  of  Inspiring  his 
colleagues  to  enter  enthtislastically  In  such 
labors,  because  of  Ills  belief  In  this  kind  of 
publishing.  But  in  his  publisher's  creed  the 
central  word  is  scholarship,  and  scholars 
evo-ywhere  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that 
he  sees  Its  true  nature  so  clearly  and  ad- 
vances Its  cause  so  vigorously. 


Controls  Mismaaaffcd  by  Boreancrats  Cost 
lowi  Co^  $5«,000  m  6  Moatlu;  MiO 
Qosmg,  Layiag  Off  Employees^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESSNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  AprU  22. 1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  has  suffered  more 
imder  regimented  Trumanlsm  than  small 
manufacturers  and  co-op  processors. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  bureaucratic 
red  tape  and  maladministration  can 
lead  to  tragic  doUars-and-cents  losses 
and  unemplojrment  to  such  organiza- 
tions, please  read  the  following  letter 
which  I  am  Inserting  In  the  Rscord 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  It 
Is  frmn  Mr.  C.  M.  Gregory,  manager  of 
Farmers  Cooperative  Co.,  Dike,  Iowa." 


if' 
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lOoaraufnvB  Co.. 
Dtke.  Iowa.  AprU  U,  19S2, 
Bon.  H.  B.  GiOM, 

BouMe  Ofice  BuUding, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Cohgbxssman  Oboss:  Perbapa  In  Xbm 
veeks  to  come  CongrMs  wlU  be  called  upon 
to  extend  or  eliminate  tbe  Defense  Produo> 
tlon  Act.     It  U  my  understanding  that  tbe 
I>reaent  Price  Control  Act  comae  under  tliat 
heading.    I  firmly  believe  that  our  Cmgrcae 
should  assume   a  very   concerned   attitude 
when  that   decision   is  made.     I  feel   that 
there  exists  a  very  definite  danger   In  per- 
mitting any  agency  to  attempt  to  regulate 
tb?  everyday  economy  of  this  great  coun- 
try   In    times   short    of    all-out   war.    Our 
economy  is  most  complex.  Involving  many 
angles  that  change  season  by  season,  month 
by  month,  and  even  day  by  day.    Any  agency 
clothed  with  all  the  authority  it  has.  Im- 
mediately sets  up  r\iles  and  regulations  wltb 
the  hopes  that  they  will  answer  all  the  prol»- 
lems  that  are  sure  to  arise. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  supposedly 
was  to  permit  reasonable  earnings  for  most 
an  types  of  business.  Yet  many  Industrie* 
have  found  the  price-control  agency  re- 
Inctant  to  act  In  cases  where  their  business 
has  failed  to  break  even  for  a  period  oX  sev^ 
cral  months'  d^rAtlon. 

I  am  associated  with  the  soybean  pioeese- 
Ing  industry,  and  frank  enoi;^h  to  state  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  break  even  since 
last  October,  yet  up  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
we  continued  to  operate  to  provide  work  for 
our  men  and  soybean  meal  needed  so  badly 
by   farmers    In   feeding   of    their    livestock. 
Rever  In  the  time  that  we  have  been  In  this 
business  have  we  experienced  such  sad  re- 
sults.   Our  dilemma  Is  not  from  a  free  econ- 
omy or   the  much-used  phrase  of  "law  of 
supply    and    demaiul   but   from   a  fixed   oe 
planned  economy."    Our  past  6  months'  o^ 
oration  has  cost  this  company  approximately 
$50,000,   and    we    can   no   longer    bear    t>\i^ 
burden.    We  have  no  alternative  but  to  rloee 
our  mlU  and  lay  off  our  employees.     It  is 
certainly  anything  but  hopeful  for  an  em- 
ployee to  be  laid  off  and  to  also  learn  of  a 
situation  In  a  neighboring  city  of  an  lnd\istry 
neec*Uig  10  men  and  having  almost  100  ap- 
plicants. 

W*  aie  not  Just  one  Instanoa  In  •  larg* 
tDdustry.  many  other  plants  have  expertenoed 
the  same  thing,     i  am  advised  today  that 
the  North  Iowa  Cooperative  rtor feeing  As- 
sociation, of  Manly.  Iowa,  is  contemplating 
closing  down  in  the  next  few  days,  with  the 
result  being  their  employees  are  going  to  also 
be  laid  off.     With  imemployment  counting 
what  is  the  proepwt  for  these  workers?   Th^ 
have  been  la  this  Industry  for  years  and  de- 
*tn  to  stay.     Our  farmers  have  been  sup- 
plied with  soytMu  meal  In  the  paet  and 
need  it  in  the  future. 

To  Illustrate  the  senselees  eoMtttion   we 
have  been  placed  In.  some  20,000  tons  of  soy- 
bean  meal  has  been  shipped  back  to  the 
United    States   after    being   sent   to   Jspan 
aome  time  ago.    It  arrived  on  the  west  coast 
a  few  weeks  ago  while  some  of  the  Industry 
In  thla  country  wlU  be  forced  to  stand  Idle. 
This  desire  to  control,  control,  and  control  is 
now  startUkf  to  eontrai  the  mnnber  of  lobs. 
Boon,  some  thought  wlU  have  to  be  given  to 
toCTBase  the  pnrclMaing  power  to  hold  what 
economy  remains.      Any  eighth-grade  stu- 
dent can  read  the  papers  and  see  how  prlcea 
of  a  great  many  items  are  being  shvbed  In 
ortsr  to  move  tbslr  tnveBtattes.      We  are 
O^Blteiy  In  a  biiyeta'  Bsarket. 

ipa  tn  aome  Inetancea  vftsee  a 
tertat*  MJ»t*  BM  an  tm  to 

to  **>•  preparednaM  or  di<an«  oC 

our  cooBtry,  controls  might  be  advlsabto  ftok 
also  bear  1b  mind  that  scMom  does  a  eiiiasiiii 
out  OS  an  arm  because  of  a  splinter  la  tha 


I  slaeeraty  hop*  tbat  Oongrtsa  will  tak* 
a  very  objective  view  in  deddtng  what  pow- 
er* are  to  be  delegated  to  any  partlcultt 
agency  vrlth  the  hopes  that  we  can  stlU 
protect  the  rightful  lisrltags  that  to 
people  of  this  country. 
Vary  tnily  youra, 

Vaaisaa  Ooonnama  On, 

C.  M. 


the  war  If  ttaay  did  not  tataatf  to  wlo  tit 

what  do  tlk*y  latand  to  do 

P*M"»t^wp  f^_f>^  inai^taly  with 
"  tn  stgbtt 


MacArllkv  Saja 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HOR.  A  L  MILLER 

IK  TBK  HOUSE  OF  RlPRESKNTATrvrS 
Twesdaw.  AprU  22, 19S2 

Hr.  ICTLLER  of  Nebraska,  llr. 
Speaker,  under  permiMk)n  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  Uie  Appendix  of  tbe 
Rbcobd,  I  include  aome  qno^tions  from 
■ddreaws  of  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
They  are  part  of  a  book  entitled  Tle- 
vltaMztog  a  Naaon,"  by  John  M.  Pratt. 
I  recommend  tbe  reading  of  these  ex- 
cellent remarks  by  my  coUeagnea: 
MMMnmm  8«ts 

Our  economic  stature  built  under  the  tn- 
eentlves  of  free  enterprise  Is  impertled  by 
our  drift  through  the  back  door  of  confis- 
catory taxation  toward  state  socialism. 

X  shall  raise  ay  voice  as  loud  and  as  on«n 
as  X  believe  It  to  be  In  tbe  interest  at  the 
American  people.  X  shaU  dedicate  all  at 
my  energies  to  restoring  to  American  Ute 
those  Immutable  principles  and  Ideals  whVch 
your  forefathers  and  znine  >^ndfd  down  to 
us  In  sacred  trust.  I  shall  assist  in  the 
regaining  of  that  moral  base  for  both  pubUo 
and  prlvaU  life  which  win  restore  the  peo- 
pie's  faith  in  the  integrity  of  public  in- 
stitutions and  the  private  faith  of  every 
man  in  the  integrity  of  his  neighbor.  1 
shall  set  my  course  to  the  end  that  no  «"*n 
need  fear  to  speak  the  truth. 

•  •  •  •  • 
History  reeorda  that  human  liberty  hm 

eftttmee  been  destroyed  by  the  sword,  but 
never  befor*  by  a  dlslagsnuoos  application 
at  coBsUtutloaal  powers  expressly  deatened 
to  eneore  Ite  preservation.  ^^ 

•  •  •  •  • 
Our  leaders  must  throw  off  the  eanplacciit 

belief  that  Che  only  threat  to  our  sarrlval 
la  f^om  wlthont.  All  frsedoBis  lost  steee 
_^**^  "»«•  *»«^  been  the  result  of  internal 
Vnmjwm  zathcr  Hhui  external  Maaolt. 

•  •  •  ♦  • 
^Te  must  nntte  In  the  high  purpose  that 

the  liberties  etched  upon  the  design  of  our 
^e  be  unimpaired  and  that  ws  maintain 
the  moral  eotffage  and  spiritual  leaderahlp 
to  preserve  Inviolate  that  mighty  bulwark 
Of  an  freedam,  our  Christian  faith. 

•  •  .  • 
Public  moraUty  1*  the  touchston*  to  tb* 

peoples  faith  In  the  Integrl^  a€  the  govem- 
aental  procaas.  w"^'*' 

•  •  •  • 

mthty  which  nriigiHiss  the  religious  taM* 
i^oa  whKdi  our  Matloi  wm  fbonded.  wttb 
as  inrtr—itnbl*  ilsliwiiaailiiu  1o  pfDetiins  ft. 
The  threat  to  freedom  in  pmeaia  ao  Um 
stelstae  than  la  war.  Oor  coiamrk  tutwe 
no*  go  by  — 


Oar  great  stmgth  resti  tn  thoa*  hlgb- 
mlDded  and  patriotic  Amerlcaas  whose  faith 
In  God  and  love  of  country  transcends  aO 
selfish  and  self -serving  Instincts.  We  nnmt 
eommand  their  maximum  effort  towwd  a 
restoration  to  publle  and  private  relatloa- 
Alps  of  our  age-old  standards  at  morality 
and  ethics — a  return  to  the  reilglouB  ferver 
which  animated  our  leederriUp  of  foraee 
years  to  diart  a  ootuae  of  bomfllty  and  In- 
tegrity as  best  to  serv*  tba  pabUc  Intercat. 
•  •  •  •  » 

We  do  deaire  to  retain  our  traditional 
trienda  and  aOlea  In  Curope;  but  such  aa 
*n  lance  muat  rest  upon  ^ifrttual  bonds  fab- 
ricated from  a  mutuality  of  purpose  and  a 
<*w»nv»n  heritage  of  prlndpla— not  an  bTTI- 
anoe  to  be  secured  at  a  pctea. 
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aa  th*  

^  .-  ."*  «««*•  om  MatlOB  sbaU  foltav. 
On  their  decision  rests  the  fntnre  of  trnr 
free  clvlllxatloii  and  the  survival  ol  our 
Christian  faith. 

Not  for  a  moment  do  Z  doubt  tba  *«»«ftfta 
er  that  it  wlU  g\ikle  th*  Ration  to  a  new  and 
fuller ' 


tbe 


and  that  the  people  will  tbiM 
MatloB's  ooorss. 

•  •  *  •  • 
!*♦  OS  pray  ttw  the  spiritual  strength  and 

»°^"*«  wisdom  to  keep  this  Nation  to  the 
coOTseo*  freedom  ebarted  by  o«ir  fSthcre;  to 
preserve  It  ss  the  mighty  lu*tiumeut  on  eartb 
to  bring  amvcrsal  order  oat  of  eslstlag 
chaos;  to  restore  Hberty  where  liberty  ha* 
perished:  and  to  reestabUab  buanm  dignity 
where  dignity  has  been  sapprsased. 

•  •  •  •  • 
I«t  OS  proudly  reassume  our  te-adltloiud 

role  of  readiness  to  meet  and  vanquish  tha 
forces  Of  evil  at  any  time  and  any  r^i^  tbey 
are  hauled  against  us.  Let  us  make  clear  our 
eagerriMB  to  sboUsh  the  scourge  of  war  fro^ 
the  faos  of  the  sarth  Just  as  soon  m  othacs 
are  willing  to  rise  to  so  noble  a  stature  wltlt 
us.  Let  us  renew  our  reverence  for  the  Mood 
of  our  fons  and  strlka  with  aU  the  power 
we  can  mount  to  support  and  protect  thoaa 
who  now  fight  our  battlaa  In  dlMant  landa. 
And  above  all  else  let  us  regain  our  faith  In 
ourselves  and  lededlcate  aU  that  to  within  ua 
to  the  repair  and  prcesrvatton  of  our  own 
firee  InsUtutlons  and  the  advance  of  o»m 
•■n  frse  destiny. 

•  •  •  •  • 


Th*  nomestic   scene  bas   wll .    .^ 

greatest  orgy  of  spending  in  hlstery— a  faa- 
tastio  phenomenon  which  defies  aU  reason— 
Which  haa  Inducwl  a  tax  burden  upon  tbe 
people,  largely  t^on  the  lower  and  middle  la- 
come  groupa.  Which  bas  already  destroyed 
the  opportunity  to  build  lor  future  secum* 
and  U  rspAdly  dsstroylng  tbs  will  to  wciS. 
xet.  our  leadera  show  not  the  aUgbtast  oon- 

upon  tbe  Nation  once  the  exhatmion  of  ov 
resources  brings  this  cxtrav^anaa  at  scend*i 
Ing  to  an  abrupt  end.  Then,  will  onrpeooln 
face  the  reality  that  thetr  sstergto*  m^^^^Z 
of  their  children  and  chlktrcn*  eUldien  have 
»—  --ttfsrd  for  f aasratiam  to 


TWO  great  qusi 


_  •boot  KorsasttD  re- 
in^ whf  did  tbey  start 


of  our  l^ttoB  to  moM- 
*^^  *opm.  and  charity.     Bot  H  to  a  waS- 

J«J«*d  good  rule  to  let  ftnt  thingi  be  Unt 
l^  m  icgaia  faltb  and  bop*  jn  oar  abfltty 


to  achieve  oor  own  free  destiny  and  let 
chanty  begin  at  home.  Let  us  concern  our- 
selves first  with  oiu-  own  underprivileged  and 
distressed  before  we  take  further  from  the 
litUe  they  have.  The  will  to  be  free  either 
exists  in  the  human  heart  or  all  tbs  monsy 
in  the  world  cannot  put  it  there. 

•  .      •  •  •  • 
HUtory  fails  to  record  a  single  precedent 

In  which  nations  subject  to  moral  decay  hava 
not  passed  into  political  and  economic  de- 
ellns.  There  bas  been  either  a  sptrttual  re- 
awakening to  overcome  the  moral  lapse,  or  a 
progreaslve  deterioration  leading  to  ultimata 
national  disaster. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  believe  that,  much  as  we  abhor  vrar  and 
should  do  anything  honorable  to  avoid  It, 
our  country  has  the  Inherent  strength  to 
face  and  defeat  any  who  may  attack. 

What.  I  have  been  asked,  to  our  greatest 
Internal  menace?  If  I  were  permitted  but 
one  sentence  of  reply,  but  one  phrase  of 
warning—it  would  be— "end  invisible  gov- 
ernment based  upon  propaganda  and  restore 
truly  representative  government  based  upon 
truth" 

•  •  e  e  e 
The  problem  basically  to  theological  and 

Involves  a  spiritual  recrudascence  and  Im- 
provement of  human  character  that  will 
synchronize  with  our  almost  matchlsas  ad- 
vance* in  science,  art,  literature,  and  all 
material  and  cultural  developments  of  the 
past  a.000  years.  It  must  be  of  the  qplrlt 
If  we  arc  to  save  tbe  flesh. 

•  •  •  e  • 

If  the  national  well-being  to  to  be  served 
It  Is  for  ut  of  thto  generation,  as  Indeed  for 
Americans  of  every  generation,  to  assess  the 
current  strangtb  of  the  pionsarlng  spirit 
and  appraise  anew  the  Incentives  which 
alone  can  give  It  dynamic  vitality.  In  so 
doing,  it  to  well  that  we  remember  the  com- 
posite of  pioneering  charactertotics  which 
have  gone  into  the  building  of  the  great 
Pacific  coast.  Here  strength  overcame  weak- 
ness, courage  dominated  fear,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  life  overshadowed  the  cer- 
tainty of  death.  Here  men.  throiigh  an  ex- 
emplification of  q>trttualtty,  faahioned  char- 
acter as  a  far  more  meaningful  and  valued 
heritage  than  the  material  results  their  la- 
bors brought  forth.  It  to  that  heritage  of 
character  which  must  bm  preserved  by  our 
generation  so  that  we  could  do  now  what 
they  did  then. 

•  •  •  *  • 
Thto  to  an  era  charactertaed  by  a  universal 

aentlment  of  natlonallam.  Thto  we  must 
respect  If  we  vrould  gain  the  respect  of 
others.  The  peoples  of  the  world  will  only 
follow  our  leadership  upon  the  basto  of  our 
moral  integrity  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  strength.  Ttiey  will  measure  us  not 
by  ths  moneys  we  recklessly  give  them,  but 
l>y  tbs  general  attltudee  with  which  we  face 
th*  common  probtoms  of  »"^"K»nd- 

•  esse 

It  Is  not  from  threat  of  external  attack 
that  we  have  reason  for  fear.  It  to  from 
those  insldiotu  forces  working  from  within. 
It  U  they  that  creaU  the  basis  for  fear  by 
spreading  false  propaganda  designed  to  de- 
stroy those  moral  precepts  to  which  we  have 
clung  for  direction  since  the  Immutable 
Declaration  of  Independence  became  the 
great  cbarter  of  our  liberty. 

•  •see 
America    now    atands    at    a    eraesroads. 

X>(nm  one  Ues  a  return  to  those  Immutable 
principles  and  Ideato  upon  which  rested  our 
country'i  past  grandeur.  Down  the  other 
lies  the  arbitrary  mle  of  men  leading  to  the 
tiltlmat*  loss  of  constitutional  liberty. 


DeBTCf  Maa  on  Important  Mission  to 
Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  OOLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  AprU  22. 1952 

lUr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Den- 
ver, Mr.  Clifford  B.  Noxon,  has  been  as- 
signed to  an  important  mission  to  the 
new  state  of  Israel  and  I  would  like  to 
have  permission  for  publication  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  of  the  following 
arUcle  from  the  AprU  18.  1952.  issue  of 
the  Government  Standard,  written  by  Its 
editor,  Hal  J.  Miller,  well-known  Wash- 
ington newspaperman: 

NoxoM  on  M '  JOB  ICiBsioir  to  Isbasl 
(By  Hal  J.  Miller) 

The  American  Federation  of  Oovemment 
Employees  was  honored  by  the  assignment 
of  National  Vice  Prealdent  Clifford  B.  Noxon. 
of  Denver,  to  an  Important  Government  mto- 
slon  to  Israel,  which  he  expects  to  have 
completed  In  time  to  attend  the  AFGE  con- 
vention in  San  Francisco  next  August. 

He  left  Washington  for  Tel  Aviv  last  week 
by  air  on  an  itinerary  that  took  him  through 
Shannon  Airport.  Ireland,  London,  Paris, 
Rome  and  Athens.  Mr.  Nixon  to  Executive 
CouncU  representative  for  tbe  Thirteenth 
DUtrlct  of  AFGK.  which  Includea  Colorado, 
Utah.  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico. 

coMrxiaxD  wtth  sacssrsBT 
Before  hto  departure,  Mr.  Noxon  conferred 
In  the  National  Capital  with  Labor  Secretary 
Maurice  Tobln,  Asstotant  Secretary  Ralph 
Wright,  and  Under  Secretary  Michael  Galvln. 
Mr.  Noxon  also  conferred  with  another  AFOB 
vice  president,  Charles  F.  Sharkey,  likewise 
a  Labor  Department  offlclal,  who  to  on  con- 
fidential liaison  duties  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices on  labor-management  problems,  with 
headquarters  In  the  Commerce  Department. 
Conmientlng  on  the  Tel  Aviv  assignment. 
Under  Secretary  Galvln  said:  "We  are 
pleased  that  an  AFOE  officer  has  been  se- 
lected because  here  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  we  know  what  Cliff  Noxon  and  the 
federation  has  done  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
Government  employees." 

BPSCIAI.  Aovissa 

Mr.  Noxon,  who  to  director  of  apprentlce- 
ahlp  In  the  thirteenth  civU-service  region 
for  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  will  be  on  loan  to  the 
State  Department  point  4  program  as  a  spe- 
cial adviser  and  consultant  on  Industrial 
training  programs  In  Israel. 

Hto  address  while  overseas  will  be  the 
United  States  Embassy  at  Tel  Aviv,  where 
he  will  work  closely  with  the  American  Min- 
ister to  Israel. 

A  top-ranking  dvll-servlce  executive,  Mr. 
Noxon  to  a  popular  member  bf  the  AFOB 
governing  body,  and  he  wUl,  while  abroad. 
be  a  potent  and  effective  unofllcial  ambas- 
sador of  the  American  Federation  of  Ck)V- 
ernment  Bmployees  In  Europe  and  AT<ft. 
ncFoaTAjrr  oajacTivss 

Hto  offlclal  duties  whUe  overseas  are  of 
tremendous  importance  in  view  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  new  State  of  Israel  to  incorporata 
the  best  principles  and  practices  of  labor- 
management  relations  In  Its  government  and 
administration. 

In  ciUTord  Noxon,  tbs  Ooremment  will 
hsye  the  services  of  a  practical  union  man 
as  well  as  an  administrator  of  proven  abllltv. 
<m  thto  project. 


A  native  of  Crofton,  Ontario,  Canada,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  when  8  years  of 
age.  he  was  educated  In  Denver  schooto,  and 
served  hto  own  apprenticeship  as  an  elec- 
trical worker.  He  worked  for  years  as  a 
Journeyman  electrician,  then  as  a  foreman 
and  as  superintendent. 

QUALrmCS  or  t.«ahmi«mi» 

He  early  evinced  qualities  of  leadership 
Which  led  to  hto  election  as  president  of  the 
AFL  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  local  68,  of  Denver,  which  post  he 
held  for  25  years.  He  also  served  for  16 
years  as  business  agent  of  the  union. 

Coincident  to  thto  service,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Colorado  AFL  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  also  president  of  the  Den- 
ver Construction  Trades  Council. 

While  active  in  hto  union  work,  former 
Governor  Teller  Ammons  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  State  board  of  land  com- 
missioners, Colorado  being  a  land-grant 
State.  The  board's  duUes  are  to  adminto- 
ter  moneys  set  aside  for  school  purposes. 

ON  nWANCX  BOAXO 

Another  gratifying  experience,  which  In- 
dicated high  pubUc  regard  for  hto  abUitlea, 
both  as  an  administrator  and  as  a  man  with 
a  knowledge  of  finance,  was  hto  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  State  board  of 
capital  managers,  an  xinprecedented  expe- 
rience for  a  labor  man. 

SXCSn-AXT  TO  GOVXRKOI 

Another  dtotlnctlon  fell  to  him  when  he 
was  appointed  a  secretary  to  Governor  Am- 
mons. A  similar  position  was  also  held  at 
that  time  by  another  outstanding  AFL  lead- 
er, Hon.  James  Brownlow,  the  head  of  th* 
metal  trades  department,  who  to  now  recov- 
ering from  a  severe  illness. 

Mr.  Noxon  was  closely  sssodated  In  labor 
organisation  work  in  ttie  West  with  Frsnk 
Peterson,  former  international  representative 
of  the  AFL  Plumbers  and  Steamfltters  United 
Association,  now  a  member  of  the  important 
appeato  board  of  the  National  Production 
Authority. 

JOUriD  UMITSU  STATXS  SXXVICX 

The  AFGE  vice  president  entered  Govern- 
ment services  when  he  Joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  1939,  first  serving  with  the 
apprenticeship  divtoion  in  HawaU,  where  he 
was  stationed  when  World  War  n  broke  out. 
He  returned  to  the  mainland  as  regional 
chief  of  training  tac  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  and  in  1946  was  appointed  to 
his  present  permanent  post  as  apprentice- 
ship director  for  the  area. 

Mr.  Noxon  has  had  a  long  career  In  Gov- 
ernment employee  unlontom.  As  a  State 
employee  he  was  a  charter  member  and  then 
a  national  vice  president  of  the  AFL  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees, of  which  Arnold  2:ander  to  president. 

OBOAKIZXD  LODQS  SSS 

When  he  entered  the  Federal  service  he 
Joined  AFGE  and  organised  the  Influentlel 
Denver  Interdepartmental  Lodge  898,  sefV- 
Ing  as  Its  first  president.  Hto  election  as  a 
national  vice  president  of  AFQE  was  a  logi- 
cal sequel  to  thto  unique  and  outstanding 
record  of  trade-union  service. 

Because  of  Ita  temporary  nature,  Mr. 
Noxon  has  not  taken  hto  famUy  overseas  on 
thto  present  assignment.  Hto  lovely  wife 
Adele,  to  at  the  family  home  In  Inglewood, 
near  Denver,  where  hto  daughter,  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth (Irene)  BuU.  also  resides. 

In  hto  home  community  Mr.  Noxon  en- 
Joyed  another  unique  experience  for  a  trade- 
Union  member  and  officer  when  be  was 
elected  president  ol  tb*  Inglewood  Rotary 
Club. 

or  Boems**,  too. 

InddentaUy,  he  has  been  In  buslnees  for 
himself  and  be  knows  what  It  means  to  meet 
a  payroll.  He  got  hto  first  business  experi- 
ence as  a  yoiuig  boy  when  he  sold  newspa- 
pers on  Denver  streeta. 


*■ 
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In  hte  regular  dutlfl*.  llr.  Moson  works 
tuulv  W.  P.  Psttcraon.  director,  and  Bdward 
S.  Ooshcn.  deputy  director,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Appceatleeeblp.  and  hi*  dutlee  bring  blm 
Into  constant  contact  with  Edward  F.  Oal- 
lacber,  of  the  DlTlslon  of  Administrative 
Management  In  the  Bureau.  Messrs.  Gkishen 
and  Gallagher  are  active  members  of  Charlie 
Sharkey's  Istota  Department  Lodge  238  of 
AFQS. 

His  aasoclatee  say  that  Mr.  Nozon  Is 
entitled  to  a  share  of  credit  for  the  fact  that 
fully  123.400  new  craftsmen  were  added  to 
the  Nation's  Industrial  army  through  ap- 
jventlce  training  during  the  10-year  period 
from  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  to  the 
end  of  1951.  as  Director  Patterson  reported 
recently  In  Chicago. 


WU  k  Wko  Ob  ''Scratdiy  Rec«r4s' 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  nxxifoa 

DV  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSXNTATZVIS 

Tuesday.  April  22. 19S2 

Ifr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unaiiiinous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoKS  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  on 
April  21.  1052.  enUUed  "Scratchy  Rec- 
ords," which  is  as  follows: 

SCBATCHT  RXCOSOS 

Truman  has  thrown  in  the  sponge.  Old 
Tom  CcNKAixT.  of  Texas,  has  thrown  In  the 
sponge.  Adlal  Stevenson  has  thrown  in  the 
sponge.  (He  can  spare  It,  for  nobody  would 
mistake  its  flavor  between  two  buns. )  Of  the 
New  Deal  there  only  remain  Its  pernicious 
propagandists,  scratching  out  the  old.  dis- 
credited refrains,  as  If  the  dismal  record  of 
past  promises  and  prophecies  somehow  did 
not  signify. 

We  note  among  the  thinning  ranks  of  the 
survivors  that  captive  balloon.  Quentln  Rey- 
nolds, now  functioning  as  editor  of  United 
Nations  World;  Walter  Llppmann,  the  Alsop 
boys.  Marquis  Childs,  various  others  of  the 
columnist  racket,  and  the  thlnk-plece  car- 
pentars  of  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune, 
Washington  Poet,  and  St.  Loxils  Post-Dis- 
patch. They  are  stlU  rehashing  their  old 
falsehoods  which  used  to  deceive  people  hut 
now  do  not  fool  anybody. 

Reynolds'  current  contribution  Is  entitled, 
'Tm  England  Necessary?"  Evidently  It  is  to 
Reynolds.  TXtes  the  United  States  Need 
England?"  he  asks  himself,  and  answers, 
'lEtather  a  silly  question,  really."  England  is 
a  handy  sock  to  stuff  with  American  btniona 
between  wars.  When  she  gets  In  a  ftrst-elaas 
scrap  and  starts  getting  her  ears  plimed 
back.  RejnoiOM  will  again  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  Anglophile  crowd  urging  the 
United  States  to  organize  the  rescue  mission. 
Llppmann,  who  qualifies  every  p^Mtng  en- 
thusiasm with  an  "on  the  other  hand,"  is 
convinced  for  this  week  that  Elsenhower  la 
the  remedy  for  what  alls  you.  This  opin- 
ion Is  subject  to  alteration  without  notice, 
as  Uppmann'S  convlctlans  are  one  commod- 
ity that  the  OPS  couldnt  stablllae  if  It  tried 
for  a  million  years. 

Llppmann 's  reasoniiig  is  a  wannad-over 
vsrsfoa  of  the  New  Tork  Tlmee  thesis  that 
to  elect  a  BefraUiean  it  is  necessary  to  bom- 
swoggle  the  Independent  vote,  which  means 
the  New  Dealers.  Ttaus,  by  putting  up  some- 
body most  of  the  New  Dealers  ml^t  vote 
for,  but  calling  him  a  Republican.  Llpp- 
mann feela  that  we  should  have  national 
iinlty.    Tliare  would  be  a  trilling  casualty 


In  the  disappearance  of  any  dlrtlnctloo  of 
principle  between  the  two  parties  under  this 
dlsDosltlon,  but  that  does  not  trouble  Llpp- 
mann. He  doesnt  think  the  millions  cf 
people  who  are  fed  up  with  New  Deal  for- 
eign policy,  taxes,  wars,  bounties  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  are  entlUed 
to  express  themselves. 

When  the  Springfield  emancipator  of  the 
horse  from  the  glue  factory  piilled  his  duck, 
the  Alsop  boys  were  left  high  and  dry,  for 
they  had  been  assiduously  clucking  "Gld- 
dyap"  at  Adlal.  They  were  fc»ced  to  ratlon- 
allie  aovamor  Stevenson's  timidity  by  at- 
tributing It  to  the  fear  that  If  he  ran  for 
President  it  would  mean  turning  back  the 
State  government  to  the  sleazy  crowd  which 
ran  It  before  his  election  In  IMS. 

We  have  long  harbored  a  notion  that  only 
Bepubllcans  are  considered  crooks  because 
their  lapses  ars  suflldently  rare  to  startle 
the  public  and  attract  notice,  whereas  Dem- 
ocrats are  so  congenital  ly  on  the  thieving 
side  that  their  larceny  is  regarded  as  the 
normal  order  of  things.  It  is  true  that  the 
administration  preceding  Adlal's  had  a  few 
misfortunes,  among  them  a  mine  disaster, 
but  Old  Horseburger  had  a  bigger  mine  dis- 
aster. The  Republicans  who  departed  after 
1948  did  not  have  or  their  consciences  such 
peccadillos  as  the  $1S,000.000  cigarette  stamp 
fraud,  the  horae-meat  scandal,  or  the  bribe 
taking  among  State  officials  exposed  In  Lake 
COimty.  Yet  the  columnists  of  the  Alsop 
persuasion  are  not  deterred  from  clapping  a 
halo  on  Adlal. 

Childs,  unother  Elsenhower  fancier,  pauses 
to  drop  a  quiet  tear  over  the  passing  of  H.  8. 
lYuman,  who,  he  thinks,  "on  the  whole  has 
come  throtigh  with  remarkable  good  for- 
tune." Truman's  good  fortune  is  of  consld- 
eraUy  lees  moment  than  that  of  the  XTnlted 
States,  and  on  this  subject  Childs  maintains 
a  circumspect  silence.  He  thinks  it  unkind 
of  Trximan  to  have  deprived  Senator  Tavt  of 
the  issue  of  Trumanlsm.  but  Is  certainly  not 
so  naive  that  he  does  not  know  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  New  Dealers  are  out  of  the 
same  barrel  and.  whoever  is  the  candidate, 
the  stock  in  trade  wlU  be  the  same  political 
fraud  as  in  the  past. 

Here  Is  the  Herald  Tribune  exhorting  New 
Jersey  that  it  is  on  the  same  imaginary  fir- 
ing line  as  Elsenhower  in  Paris,  and  tha 
Washington  Post  \irglng  John  Stewart  Serv- 
ice to  appeal  his  dismissal  from  the  State 
Department  as  a  crummy  seciirlty  risk.  The 
tenderness  of  the  New  Tork  organ  for  Europa 
Is  only  matched  by  the  concern  of  Its  Wash- 
ington twin  over  fancied  threats  to  the  clvU 
rights  of  all  left  wingers. 

The  Post-Dispatch,  which  has  long 
glimpsed  the  mirage  of  redemption  through 
international  organisation,  seems  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  succumbing  to  doubt  because  of 
the  craven  flight  of  the  United  Nations  from 
the  Tunisian  request  for  a  hearing  on  Its 
desire  for  independence.  The  whistle  may 
falter  before  the  graveyard  limit  Is  passed. 
but  It  will  be  a  real  surprise  If  the  Post-Dis- 
patch yields  in  the  long  run  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  reality.    After  all.  It  never 


EUcahowtr  Ldto  Backs  States'  TiMaads 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiCARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cauroBJfia 

IK  THE  HOUffi  OF  RE'RESSNTATIVSa 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1952 

Mr.  YORTy.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 


bers of  the  House  to  the  following  newt 
story  from  the  United  Preas,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  April 
8.  1952: 

GLanc 

DtAixas.  Tbc.  AprU  7. — ^Ttie  Dallas  liaming 
Hews  said  today  that  Oeneral  Elsenhower 
favors  State  ownership  of  tha  oU  ttrtelanrts. 

The  News  said  the  general  stated  his  posi- 
tion In  a  letter  to  a  Houstop  attomey.  Jack 
Pcrter.  who  is  Eisenhower's  campaign  maa» 
•gar.  The  statement  was  in  reply  to  a  quea* 
tlon  sent  to  the  NATO  commander  by  Portar 
on  request  of  the  newspaper. 

Elsenhower's  reply  was  written  on  ifareh 
as.  Porter  said,  before  the  Senata  pssssd  the 
bill  which  would  return  the  off-«bore  oU 
lands  to  State  ownership. 

rasviousLT  told  stawd 

It  said:  "I  have  previously  sgprtsssd  my 
opinions  in  many  semlpublle  dliwers  and 
other  meetings  with  friends  In  Tteas  and 
elsewhere. 

"Once  again,  X  agree  with  the  prlnelpi* 
that  Federal  ownership  In  this  ease,  ss  la 
others,  is  one  that  is  calculated  to  brtng 
about  steady  progrees  toward  oentrallaed 
ownerahlp  and  control,  a  trend  which  I  have 
bitterly  oppoeed."  he  wrote. 

"Of  course.  I  ^pe—  with  aU  other  patrtotle 
ettlaens  who  believe  that  the  United  Statas. 
with  an  eye  to  Its  own  nattonsl  sscuiltf. 
should  always  take  effective  stepe  to  prrvent 
im justified  and  unfair  ezploltatlOQ  at  nat- 
ural resouroee.  (Witness  our  one*  abun- 
dant tlmberlaods. ) 

•3ut  this  can  be  done  without  Fadaral 
ownership." 


Elsenhower  added  that  "as  Ux^  as  I  am  ia 
uniform.  I  do  not  comment  on  oontroveralal 
questions  in  our  country  except  as  they  af- 
fect national  security.  I  do  not  hesiute,  ot 
courss.  to  call  attention  to  things  that  Z 
have  said  in  the  past;  these  statements  are 
largely  of  record,  cissssd  In  the  public  do- 
mam. 

"I  can  asstve  you  that  I  hava  not  cbaagf4 
my  viawB." 


nt  Unl  OrJtr  of  Moest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 


or 


IN  TBE  BOUSK  OF 


'ATIVES 


Tuesday.  AprU  22. 1952 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  easiest  way  I  can  call  the  attention 
of  Members  to  a  splendid  work  being 
done  by  the  Loyal  Order  of  Mooae  is  by 
placing  in  the  Rxcoaa  the  foOowlnt  ar- 
ticle written  by  DoweU  L.  Hartley. 

There  were  pictures  accompanying  the 
article  and  some  reference  is  made  in  the 
article  to  sxich  pictures. 

I  think  this  article  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  country. 
I  hope  ereryone  will  read  it. 
Tbm  Lotax. 


(By  DowaU  L.  BarUey) 
A  recent  visitor  to  Ifooaeheart.  m.,  tha 
"Child  City"  operated  by  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Mooee  for  the  care  and  educatlOB  at  depnid- 
ent  children  of  rter— ssd  m«aban,  nick- 
named the  town  the  "Smile  City." 

"Wooeeheart  is  without  doubt  the  smll- 
Ingest  city  I  have  ever  visited  in  aU  my  life." 
he  said. 
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I  want,  no  asattsr  how 
exasperating  qusatloBs  I  askad."  ha 
tinned,  "the  young  resMsnts  ot  that  fintnirtng 
town  always  smile  whan  they  speak 
spoken  to.  There  Is  only  one  answsr  to  i 
smiles."  ha  SAld.  "Ood  Uvss  at  Mnosebeart." 
We  agree  v-ith  that  gsntiamanls  thought, 
that  Ood  doss  Uee  at  Mooasbsart  for  aaaay. 


First  of  aU.  naarty  IjKtO  ehlldraa  at  tha 
ehUd  dty  are  taught  dally  to  love  and  ra- 
tiptet  Ood.  They  are  taiigbt  ia  their  own 
religious  faith  whether  It  be  Proteetant, 
CathoUo.  or  Jewish. 

Pictured  below  is  oar  new  taouas  of  Ood. 
On  the  left  U  tha  Protestant  chapel,  at  tha 
right  the  CathoUc.  The  main  audltorttnn  Is 
used  for  combined  and  TtrT**1  ssrvloes. 

This  beautiful  adllloe  eoat  awbers  of  tha 
Moose  fraternity  nearly  njUOfiOO  and  on  tha 
day  <a  lU  dedication  every  dollar  ot  this  ht^n 
amount  was  paid  In  full. 

On  Bonday.  August  90^  IMO.  tha  Tow« 
at  Tolerance  was  dedicated  before  a  throng 
estimated  at  60.000  people  who  came  to 
Mooeeheart  from  all  parts  of  America. 

On  that  memorable  Bunday  aftaraoon  we 
of  tha  Mooaa  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
an  raligloas  faiths  have  a  right  to  live  and 
worship  together  each  In  his  own  way.  That 
is  most  certainly  patting  Into  practice  re- 
ligious tcderanee. 


Our  famed  city  of  orphaned  chlldien  Is 
kwatad  In  the  SUte  of  XUinols.  M  miles 
oouthwest  of  Chicago,  llooaehaart  ooeers 
IJHO  aerea  of  beautiful  and  fertile  land  and 
Is  considered  one  of  the  top  sight-seeing 
placee  of  America.  Its  grounds  are  graced 
by  1S7  stately  homes  and  bwlldlngs  An  av- 
I  of  llOjOOO  paopla  vlalt  tlito  amaalag  dty 
year. 

It  is  hers  that  we  raise,  educate,  and  train 
ehlldren  of  dsetseed  members  of  tha  Loyal 
Order  of  Mooes. 

We  have  everything  at  Mooeeheart  that 
goes  to  make  a  modem  dty  or  town,  such 
aa  light  and  heating  plants,  stiadante'  bank. 
Btoras,  post  ofBce,  depot.  Western  Unloii, 
churdi.  eehools.  barber  shop,  beauty  parlor, 
snprame  lodge  oOess.  and  other  tiiingi  too 
numarous  to  mention. 

We  even  have  our  own  dairy  and  sgrlenl- 
tural  farm  which  supplies  fresh  fruit,  veg- 
atables.  and  mUk  for  tlM  children  ae  weU  aa 
our  own  abattoir  where  we  slaughter  our 
own  beef.  pork,  and  poultry. 

Children  at  the  child  city  live  in  modem 
stately  homee  such  as  fraternity  and  sorority 
bousss  one  would  asa  on  any  large- ooUegs 
asmpiia 

The  children  do  not  wear  uniforms,  nor  la 
there  a  fence  around  the  grounds  to  pen 
them  in.  They  Uve  nonnaL.  happy  Uvee  Just 
like  any  other  weU-fed  and  trained  child, 
they  do  not  appreciate  being  called  orphans. 


Our  children  are  so  well-trained  and  edu- 
cated that  there  has  never  been  a  delln- 
q[ueney  problem  at  the  child  dty. 

It  will  mterest  you  to  know  there  is  no 
record  to  show  where  a  Mooeeheart  boy  or 
girl  graduate  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
in  any  court  in  America.  Can  you  name 
another  city  which  could  boast  that  same' 
record? 

The  picture  Is  that  of  Dr.  Barry  C.  Byrd. 
■  member  of  lfooeebeart*s  board  of  govemorm. 
Be  Is  also  preeldent  of  the  Maryland  State 
Moose  Association. 

Dr.  Byrd  Is  well  known  ttarooghotit  the 
country  aa  the  very  able  president  of  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

atooaBBuar's  aasr  vnxasa 

Out  of  nearly  IXNW  children  of  all  agaa, 
from  baUes  to  hi^-odiocd  ssniors.  hare  in 
this  vlUage  of  miniature  homee  within  tha 
"Child  City,"  Uve  tiny  tots  from  16  months 
to  b  years  of  sge. 

ZCVnx— Add. 1S5 


Most  Moose  members  are  gregarkmt  Indl- 
viduala  Inrltaad  to  anjoy  themadvas  in  tha 
company  of  their  friands.  But  bare  at  tha 
"Baby  Vlll^e"  I  have  eeen  these  healthy, 
robust  men  ao  happy  over  their  work  of 
providing  kning  osre  for  orphan  childroi, 
that  thay  stand  and  cry  tmasLamad. 

Just  take  a  good  look  at  theee  three  tiny 
residents  of  tha  "Baby  Village."  Add  to 
them  hundreds  of  others  then  aak  youraeU 
the  question :  Is  It  any  wonder  men  stand  un- 
ashamed and  cry  at  their  Ood-glven  work  of 
making  theee  babies'  lives  secure  and  lUkppyT 

atonoaa  aiao  oo  to  koomebbabt 
I  am  quite  certain  you  will  agree  we  are 
doing  a  glorloas  ]ob  of  raising  children  of 
deceased  members.  But  we  do  even  more. 
Bis  irldow  may  go  to  Mooseheart  with  tha 
children.  We  give  her  a  podtlon  at  tha 
"Child  City"  and  she  Uves  there  under  the 
protectorate  arm  of  our  mighty  fraternity 
antll  her  youngect  child  graduates  from  high 
school. 

What  mors  could  one  expect  from  a  fra- 
ternity where  you  pay  duee  tliat  amotmt  to 
ao  more  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  daUy 
newspeper  a  day? 


Or.  E.  S  Denny,  director  of  health  at 
Mooseheart.  strssssi  the  value  of  prevention. 
Any  dilid  with  the  slightest  sign  of  trouble, 
even  a  scratch  or  minor  oold.  is  sent  Imme- 
dlatdy  to  our  modem  66-roam  hoapltal  for 
treatment.  The  child  remains  there  until 
it  le  otmipletely  cured.  They  just  dont  per- 
mit dieeaee  to  spread. 

The  children  are  immunised  against  an 
eommunlcahle  diseasss  for  whldi  ann-oved 
treatment  is  available.  Since  1984,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  case  of  smallpox,  diph- 
theria, ecarlet  fever,  or  whooping  cough. 

Specialists  are  available  for  eye.  ear.  nose, 
and  throat  treatment  and  for  fitting  fljtassns 
Physical  chs^-ups  are  made  annually  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  child's  birth  and  den- 
tal examinations  are  made  eeml-annuaUy. 


vsw.  wui.,  ^ws  ctrr  or 
oowiimmrr" 

Our  great  and  uneelflsh  fraternity  dose  not 
stop  with  the  child  program  at  MOosehakrt. 

Bear  JadcsonvUle,  Pla.,  we  own  and  op- 
erate another  town  which  we  caU  Mooae- 
haven,  "the  City  of  Contentment." 

This  Is  without  question  the  finest  and 
most  modem  and  complete  home-like  pro- 
gram ever  concdved  and  put  In  operation 
by  man.  It  Is  truly  a  haven  of  contentment 
and  happiness  for  dependent  aged  men  and 
wmnen  of  the  Mooee  fraternity. 

The  many  homes  are  of  the  ranch-typa 
design  and  are  furnished  modemly  and  com- 
pletely In  every  detalL  There  Is  not  even  a 
step  for  the  old  folks  to  climb.  Kitchen 
and  dining  room  facUltlee  are  unexcelled. 
They  eat  only  the  flneet  of  food.  There  is  a 
radio  for  each  room,  with  a  televldon  set 
in  the  main  living  room.  Oood  fishing  la 
enjoyed  off  the  Mooeehaven  pier  in  the 
ml^ty  St.  Jbhna  river.  Bvery  old  person 
at  Mooeehaven  has  some  Uttle  easy  daUy 
job  that  requires  no  more  than  i  hours. 
They  en)oy  themselves  In  the  new  and  mod- 
em community  building  equipped  with  all 
types  of  entertainment  for  the  enjoyment 
of  elderly  people.  The  old  folks  at  Mooee- 
haven tnily  live  a  life  of  BUey. 

The  average  age  is  71  years.  A  hospital 
is  located  right  on  the  grounds  with  a  com- 
petent staff  of  doctors  and  nxtraes  to  ad- 
minister to  tha  dck  and  feeble. 

Not  only  do  we  take  the  dependent  aged 
member  to  Mooeehaven,  his  wife  may  go 
dong.  In  tlM  event  the  member  la  called 
to  his  reward  leaving  his  widow  behind, 
aha  remaina  eligible  for  this  seryloe. 

If  every  dlgllde  man  In  American  waa  a 
monher  of  the  Loyd  Order  of  Mooee.  the 
orphan  chUd  and  its  widowed  another  would 
to  be  a  problem  of  society  and  every 


aged  Infirmary  would  disappear  from  every 
oounty  in  our  Nation  and  tha  dellnquant- 
chlld  problem  would  overnight  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

If  all  that  I  have  said  is  not  in  trae  ke^>- 
ing  with  the  "Patherhood  of  Ood"  and  the 
"Brotherhood  of  Man"  than  I  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  Biblical  phrttf,  "I  am  my 
brother^  kaqiar." 


BalaMc^  Defease  Fadnf  New  Test 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ouiroa 

IN  TBE  HOTBB  OP  RB*RBBBNTATIVB9 

Tuesday,  AprU  22. 1952 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Rkcors  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  DaUy  Pantagraph, 
of  Rloomlngton.  HI.,  on  the  so-called  Ma- 
rine Corps  bill,  which  we  will  shortly 
have  before  the  House. 

This  editorial  well  summarises  the  Im- 
portance of  this  measure,  and  I  respect- 
fully urge  every  Member  to  read  It: 
BsLaMCsa  Darcifas  Pachvc  Nkw  Tkar 

Bouse  Rulea  Committee  approvd  of  tha 
bUl.  to  strengthen  the  Marine  Oorpa  and  to 
make  the  Commandant  a  "*»v*t»rr  of  the 
Joint  Chltfs  of  Staff  is  good  news  for  aU 
Americans  who  want  an  adequate  defense 
force  and  top  level  military  planning  de- 
manded by  the  Nation's  maritime  require- 
ments. 

The  blU  will  now  go  bdore  ttie  Bouse  for 
4  hours'  generd  debate  prior  to  voting,  prob- 
ably aftOT  the  Easter  recess.  Proponents 
claim  enough  support  to  insure  Houae  ap- 
provd. 

That  Is  not  the  end  of  the  fight,  however. 
The  Senate  verdon  of  the  bill  does  not  make 
the  Commandant  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  but  merely  a  consultant.  The  Ben- 
ate  comodttee  yielded  to  extreme  press  ms 
from  the  Ddense  Department  bosses  who 
want  to  run  tha  show  at  any  coat  to  tha 
natlond  ddense.  The  House  oommlttec  did 
jxist  the  <^q)Qslta.  Its  version  of  the  bill 
should  be  accepted  by  the  Senate,  but  that 
will  be  decided  in  joint  eonferenoe. 

Even  If  both  House  and  Senate  finally 
approve  the  addition  of  the  Commandant  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  propoad  rldca 
a  veto  by  President  Truman,  who  had  IS 
pigeonholed.  Two-thirds  majorities  wouM^ 
have  to  be  mustered  to  override  a  veto. 
There  is  a  long  road  ahead  before  the  much 
needed  adcUtiond  maritime  voice  is  added 
to  the  top  mUltary  planning  council.  Pull 
support  of  the  public  wUl  be  needed. 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill,  as  described  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Is  two- 
fold: 

"Pirst,  to  require  the  maintenance  of  a 
versatUe  expeditionary  force  In  readiness. 
always  combat  ready,  which  win  Include 
four  fun  strength  Marine  divisions,  fotir  full 
strength  Marina  air  wlngi,  and  other  foreea 
organic  ttiareto:  seotmd.  to  add  the  Com- 
mandant  of  ttie  Marine  Corps  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  order  to 
broaden  the  base  of  planning  and  deUbera- 
tlons  of  that  body,  as  well  as  to  provide  tha 
Marine  Corps  with  nseded  direct  representa- 
tion at  this  level." 

71m  Bouse  Armed  Serviees  Committee 
came  to  this  belief  after  months  of  testimony 
and  study.  In  its  report  of  March  1,  1090. 
the  committee  said: 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  atmcture  as  now 
oonstttuted  doee  not  insurs  at  aU  tlmss  ada- 
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quate  condderatlon  tor  the  views  of  all  serr- 
lOM.  Ttae  committee  will  sponsor  legislation 
to  *  *  *  add  the  commandant  of  the 
Ifarlne  C!orpa  aa  a  member  thereof.  That  waa 
the  unanimous  view  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  devoted  more  time  to 
the  Nation's  defense  needs  than  any  other 
civilian  group." 

Continuing  further  the  committee  stated 
on  June  30,  1951  : 

"The  committee  is  of  the  view  that  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  with  broad 
experience  In  all  three  elements  (land,  sea. 
and  air  operations)  will  form  a  catalyst  and 
bridge  the  gap  of  experience  and  viewpoint 
which  may  exist  between  the  other  members, 
thtis  making  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It 
Is  for  this  primary  reason  that  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  become  a  full  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff." 

We  believe  the  committee's  position  la 
well  taken  and  that  the  legislation  known  as 
8.  8T7  should  be  enacted  Into  law. 


Address  of  Dr.  Harold  V.  (UsIdU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  M-iBSACHTTSnTS 

m  THB  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  23, 1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RKCORD.  I  include  a  splendid  ad- 
"^dress  by  Dr.  Harold  V.  Gaskill,  chief 
scientist.  United  States  Army,  and  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Research  and  Development, 
OfBce  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Department 
of  the  Army,  at  ceremonies  marking 
breaking  of  ground  for  Quartermaster 
Research  and  Development  Center,  at 
NaUck.  Mass..  April  19.  1952: 

Paraphrasing  a  statement  by  Paul  Free- 
man, in  the  Principles  of  Scientific  Research, 
we  may  say  that  at  any  moment  in  history 
we  are  conditioned  by  the  degree  of  devel- 
opment of  arts  and  crafts,  of  industry,  of 
commerce,  of  means  of  communication;  by 
social  relationships:  by  philosophy;  by  re- 
ligion— in  fact  by  all  the  social  forces  of 
that  period.  Scientific  research  is  not  as 
old  as  science,  since  the  scientific  method 
of  searching  for  scientific  knowledge  and 
understanding  was  impossible  until  science 
had  reached  a  stage  of  development  which 
made  the  conception  of  scientific  method 
possible.  Only  when  society  reached  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  development,  and  when  sci- 
ence had  reached  a  certain  level,  could  scien- 
tific research  be  bom. 

The  Quartermaster  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center — a  project  which  we  are  here 
met  to  initiate — has  a  rich  heritage  of  scien- 
tific research.  Accomplishments  by  the 
men  who  have  planned  and  Implemented  re- 
search and  development  In  the  Quartermas- 
ter Corps,  together  with  the  results  and 
accomplishments  of  many  other  workers, 
make  up  that  heritage.  So  great  a  heritage 
inevitably  foretells  a  significant  futiure.  As 
has  been  the  case  in  other  situations,  this 
facility  has  had  some  difficulty  in  its  birth. 
At  times  In  the  past  the  possibility  of  a 
research  center  comfwtible  with  the  Impcv- 
tance  of  the  quartermaster  mission  in  ovir 
defense  program  seemed  highly  remote,  yet 
we  are  assembled  today  to  participate 
in  an  action  which  will  go  a  long  way  to- 


ward Increasing  the  protection  of  our  com- 
bat personnel  and  reducing  suffering.  Tb* 
future  Is  Indeed  promising. 

The  first  quartermaster  general  In  our 
Army  was  appointed  by  the  Continental 
Congress  on  June  10.  1T75.  Experience  In 
the  Revolutionary  War  led  Oeneral  Washing- 
ton to  establish  a  supply  organization  under 
Maj.  Oen.  Nathanael  Greene.  In  September 
1785  Congress,  with  a  view  to  economy,  dis- 
continued the  Quartermaster  Department, 
and  for  a  period  of  years  quartermaster  sup- 
plies were  furnished  by  civilians  known  as 
contractors  of  provisions.  Every  time  the 
country  found  Itself  in  mUltary  trouble  the 
quartermaster  people  were  reorganized  and 
assigned  Increasing  degrees  of  responsibil- 
ity. In  the  technical  age  of  today,  when 
technical  and  scientific  supremacy  is  recog- 
nized to  be  the  beet  as  well  as  the  cheapest 
defense.  It  is  vital  that  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  be  equipped  in  the  manner  necessary 
to  do  Its  Job  effectively. 

The  research  center  now  being  created 
falls  within  the  category  of  essential  equip- 
ment. Possibly  because  of  its  early  origin  and 
Its  concern  with  the  nonspectacular  aspects 
of  military  matters,  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
bad  not  equipped  itself  to  pursue  its  own 
research  in  solving  its  problems.  Such  an 
approach  seemed  logical  wh<?n  there  was  no 
concept  of  possible  military  operations  out- 
side of  the  Temperate  Zone.  Goods  and 
equipment  in  civilian  markets  were,  on  the 
whole,  adequate. 

It  was  not  until  the  start  of  World  War  n 
that  our  nonglobal  concepts  caused  a  re- 
evaluation.  We  did  not  mitlate  that  con- 
flict, nor  did  we  pick  the  battlefields.  Early 
in  the  conflict,  calls  for  help  came  from  our 
forces — freezing  in  the  Arctic,  broiling  in 
the  desert,  and  rotting  in  the  jimgles.  We 
did  not  know  how  properly  to  protect  otir 
men  or  their  equipment  from  the  ravages  of 
weather,  temperature,  and  humidity. 

Out  of  this  need,  the  quartermaster  re- 
search and  development  organization  was 
formulated  with  the  dual  mission  of  flnding 
out  bow  to  keep  our  personnel  fit  to  fight 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  how  to  provide 
functionally  suitable  food,  clothing;  and  per- 
sonal equipment  which  would  cause  a  mini- 
mum drain  on  human  energy  and  on  the 
taxpayer's  pocketbook.  These  problems  are 
real  for  all  of  us.  and  the  findings  of  this 
quartermaster  research  organ  iTatlon  have 
benefits  for  the  country  at  large.  Peace  or 
war,  men  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  pro- 
tected. Just  to  the  extent  that  the  quarter- 
master research,  or  any  Army  research  for 
that  matter,  finds  out  how  to  make  things 
better,  cheaper,  or  brings  about  improved 
methods  of  protecting  man  against  diseases. 
Insects.  Injuries,  and  ravages  of  nature,  all 
of  us  benefit. 

During  the  past  year.  In  spite  of  Increased 
costs,  quartermaster  research  and  develop- 
ment people  have  saved  the  taxpayer  over 
$50,000,000  In  a  single  program— the  rede- 
signing of  military  fabrics.  This  resulted 
from  a  culmination  of  new  designs,  improved 
fiber  blending,  more  economical  weaving  and 
finishing  processes — all  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  essential  functional  requirements. 
Our  civilian  economy  will  get  the  benefit  of 
these  discoveries  as  soon  as  the  new  fabrics 
are  used  in  clvUlan  garments.  Jtist  as  it 
gained  from  other  fabrics  worked  out  in 
World  War  II,  which  have  since  been  made 
available  for  civilian  use. 

To  repeat,  the  outstanding  problem  be- 
fore the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  to  learn  bet- 
ter how  to  protect  our  men — your  sons, 
brothers,  or  husbands — itom  the  environ- 
ment and  stress  Impacts  of  the  areas  and 
climates  in  which  they  may  some  day  find 
themselves.  Living  in  a  temperate  climate 
as  we,  for  the  most  part  do,  and  xmder  con- 
ditions of  extreme  comfort,  we  are  not 
Inured  to  the  existence  or  the  energy  de- 


mands imposed  on  segments  of  the  world's 

population  now  allied  against  us. 

As  a  national  policy  our  soldiers  are  not 
tzpendable.  The  quartermaster  has  a  mis- 
sion of  protecting  these  irreplaceable  assets 
and  must  find  out  bow  ttie  human  body 
reacts  in  military  stresses,  and  then  how  to 
provide  protection  through  proper  training, 
food  and  clothing,  and  personal  equipment. 

The  quartermaster  deals  with  the  efficiency 
and  welfare  of  the  normal  man.  whUe  the 
8\irgeon  General  concerns  himself  with 
health  and  aid  to  the  injured  or  ill  soldier. 
The  better  the  Job  done  by  the  quartermaster 
on  his  side  of  this  complementary  team  ot 
protection,  the  lees  the  Surgeon  General  may 
be  called  upon  to  undertake.  For  example, 
the  quartermaster  Insulated  boot,  which  baa 
greatly  reduced  the  hazard  of  frostbite  in 
Korea,  saves  men  from  suffering  and  death, 
and  allows  the  medical  personnel  to  glvt 
a  more  concentrated  attention  to  other  In- 
juries for  which  no  such  effective  preven- 
tive measure  has  yet  been  found.  This  l>oot 
when  generally  available  will  be  equally 
beneficial  to  all  people  who  work  in  th« 
cold — woodsmen,  farmers,  as  well  as  to  the 
Increasing  nimibers  of  sports  enthusiasts. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  rich  heritage  of 
research  accomplishment  enjoyed  by  the 
fields  we  are  concerned  with  today.  I  should 
like  to  enlarge  that  point  briefly,  and  list 
a  few  examples,  the  planning  and  concep- 
tion of  which  lead  one  to  assess  the  heri- 
tage as  significant.  In  making  an  assess 
ment,  one  must  also  evaluate  the  quality 
of  the  men  making  the  plans  and  doing  the 
research  work.  Dr.  R.  A.  Mlllikan  >  said,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  "I  think  that  the  most 
obvious  teaching  of  the  last  2  years  in  both 
England  and  America  is  that  the  most  effec- 
tive defense  consists  in  having  an  adequat* 
supply  of  able,  well-trained  scientific  men. 
But  that  Is  not  only  the  key  to  our  defense. 
It  is  also  the  key  to  all  our  future  progress 
as  a  Nation."  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  men  who  have  given  ua 
the  rich  heritage  in  these  fields  are  our 
greatest  asset.  Now,  some  of  them  will  have 
a  workshc^  which  more  nearly  matches  their 
canabilities. 

Proceeding  with  a  few  examples: 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  development  of 
clothing  for  protection  from  the  envlrcm- 
ment  was  an  art  and  not  a  science,  and 
distribution  was  "astronomic"  In  that  cloth- 
ing was  issued  by  latitude  zones  Irrespectlvt 
of  climatic  variations. 

In  March  1942  when  the  flrst  thermocouple 
■  for  measuring  skin  temperature  was  used 
to  rate  objectively  the  insulation  value  of 
several  coats,  the  quartermaster  stepped 
through  the  veU  from  subjective  art  to  ob- 
jective science.  The  quartermaster  brotight 
new  types  of  specialists  into  lU  fold— cllma- 
tologists.  geographers,  physiologists,  bio- 
physicists,  physicians,  chemists,  as  weU  as 
the  claaalcal  textUe  specialists.  Without 
precedent  the  quartermaster  gradually  de- 
veloped an  environmental  protection  sec- 
tion headed  by  geographers,  climatologists, 
and  experienced  field  scientists  to  interpret 
clothing  reqiUrements  in  the  field,  and  to 
serve  as  a  go-between  from  the  theoretical 
scientists  to  the  less  scientific  clothing  de. 
signers  and  field  soldiers. 

At  the  same  time  the  Quartermaster's 
Climatic  Research  Latx>ratory  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  in  the  modest  makeshift  quarters  of 
the  Pacific  Woolen  Mills,  began  as  a  center 
for  biophysical  research  on  clothing,  sleep- 
ing bags,  tents,  and  related  personal  equip- 
ment. The  limited  facilities  were  augmented 
by  physiologists  and  facilities  at  several  uni- 
versities, among  them  Harvard.  Tale.  In- 
diana. Illinois,  and  Rochester.  Graduully 
the  objective  effects  of  clothing  began  to  be 
separated  from  folklore  and  speculaUoo. 


>  Millikan,  R.  A.,  What  Research  Is  Doing 
for  Tou;  Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day. 
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The  Importance  of  air  as  an  Insulator  be- 
cama  evideni;  and  tiM  layer  principle  of 
clothlz^  waa  validated  and  adopted.  Typ* 
of  material  nas  found  to  have  less  Nrrlng 
on  insulation  than  the  thickness  at  dead  air 
that  could  be  immoblllaed.  The  clasaical 
dense  wool  overcoat  was  discarded  for  softer, 
lighter  insulation  protected  by  a  shell  of 
densely  woven  cotton — a  much  more  service- 
able surface  tor  wind.  rain,  and  mud.  Hot 
weather  protection  emerfd  likewise  from 
gueaswork  into  an  intimate  relationship  with 
the  sweating  mechanism  of  the  body  and  tha 
]<t«ttLtT>g  beat  renu)val  factors  of  the  at- 
mosphere. However,  the  answers  were  not 
simple,  for  there  had  to  be  further  adjust- 
ments to  Include  the  protaction  from  In- 
secta,  and  to  meet  the  military  req\Hraments 
of  load  carrying,  camouflage,  and  durability. 

As  la  all  basic  scisntUlc  approachea,  ziew 
eonoepu  emerged.  The  application  of  tbs 
vapor  barrier  principle  Is  one  which  Is  In 
proc—  now  of  revolutionlKlng  cold-wet 
weather  clothing.  Hie  concept  aroae  In  the 
minds  of  scientists  deeply  involved  in  tbs 
Army  quartermaater's  sdentlflc  study  of 
clothing  protection.  It  seemingly  itrswd 
tiM  prtactpitm  in  commfin  acceptance  of  the 
use  of  rubber  aa  protection  from  the  cold 
and  that  the  "body  must  breathe."  The 
body's  requirementik  could  thaoretlcally  be 
taken  care  of  in  other  manners  and  the  ap- 
plications proved  practical.  The  new  insu- 
lated rubber  eotnbat  boot  was  perhaps  the 
first  davelopoDent  of  new  clothing  principles 
baaed  upon  sclentlflc  theory  and  not  previ- 
ously in  some  form  of  native  practloa.  Ltta- 
wlae  the  promaalng  and  almost  startling  per- 
formance of  the  all  plastic  vapor  barrier  "cold 
weather  skin"  suit  Is  an  extension  of  this 
concept  which  would  probably  never  have 
ooc\yred  to  tbe  classical  cold  weather  cloth- 
it^  Bitlaens  as  a  plausible  solutk>n  for  cold 
protactlon. 

The  modem  sdentlflc  application  of  chem- 
latry  to  tcstUes  has  made  great  strldea  in  the 
pMt  decade.  Hundreds  of  new  synthetlos 
are  avaUable.  Of  course.  Amartcan  industry 
has  Biede  much  of  this  devekapineot  on  Its 
own  initiative:  however,  the  inesseant  search 
by  tbe  quartermaetar  for  qMdflc  qualltlaa 
cannot  be  tmdcreetiaated  aa  a  stimulant  to 
this  development.  Textile  materials  with  ex- 
tended range  cf  dsalxed  propertlee  m  cold 
and  heat,  durability,  shrinkproofnsss,  light 
weight,  launderablUty.  fastness  of  color,  as 
WMl  as  flame,  mildew,  corrosion,  grease,  add. 
and  stain  rwSetenns  are  examples  of  quar- 
termaster spurs  that  have  caused  much  of  the 
national  progreas. 

Records  shortly  after  the  war  tf^owed  that 
savings  to  the  Amay  alone,  not  considering 
tbe  Amenean  pubUc  as  a  whole  that  bene- 
fitsd,  by  develK^menU  sponsored  by  quarter- 
master research  in  shrink -proofing  of  wool 
would  have  paid  for  the  toUl  coat  of  quar- 
termaster  research  and  development  of  the 
war  years.  Much  of  the  beneflte  of 
quartsnnastsr  research  Is  piised  directly  on 
to  the  American  public,  thxia  the  effort  as- 
■lunee  a  truly  national  significance. 

To  develop  clothing  suitable  for  all  types 
of  SBTlronments  was  not  the  end  of  the 
quartcrmaster'a  task.  Be  had  to  relats  the 
clothing  requirements  to  actual  areas  of 
the  world.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  Army  a  reliable 
clothing  guide  Is  now  available  for  most  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  form  of  almanacs. 
These  clothing  almanacs  show  by  actual 
eorreUtton  ef  field  and  laboratory  teats  with 
world  climate  the  necessary  clothing  for 
each  month  of  the  year  ss  ods  pasMs  from 
one  region  to  another. 

The  task  before  the  quartermaster  to  etill 
great.  Because  of  his  leadership  in  this  line 
of  approach  be  has  been  requested  to  aid 
other  agencies  of  the  Army  In  making  sppll- 
eatlon  of  geographic  end  climatic  factors  as 
a  basis  for  developing  better   matching  of 


equipment  performance  to  the  qMcifle  en- 
Tlroomental  conditions  of  areas. 

Plastics  research  has  produced  literally 
astotmdlng  results.  PUm  ralaeoats  are 
known  to  all  Americans.  Doron  of  World 
War  n.  the  reinforced  flberglas  panels,  is 
being  used  in  body  armor,  and  being  tested 
in  Korea.  Industry  has  used  tbaee  research 
results,  and  today  flberglas  polyester  molded 
panels  are  widely  used  In  aircraft,  boata, 
and  table  tops. 

Improved  Insectlcldss.  rodenttcldes.  and 
fungiddee  have  been  standardised  to  protect 
the  soldier  and  his  food  and  equipment 
against  vermin. 

The  primary  oonoem  and  most  dhBeult  )ob 
of  another  branch  Is  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  field  soldier  adequately  under  the  va- 
riety of  cooditioos  in  which  he  must  oper- 
ate. lU  motto  U  "Make  it  lighter,  make  it 
smaller,  make  it  work." 

Instead  of  the  pick-mattock,  ax,  and 
shovel  which  were  used  for  digging  fox  holee 
early  in  Woiid  War  n,  a  single  tool  combin- 
ing functions  of  all  three  has  been  devel- 
oped. A  prototype  of  this  was  used  In  the 
groundbreaking  here  today— dreesed  up 
slightly  beyond  that  which  we  furnish  for 
tbe  soldier.  If  the  soldier's  head  should  be 
raised  a  little  too  high  above  the  fox  hole,  a 
steel  helmet  developed  by  this  branch  will 
serve  to  protect  him  against  shell  frag- 
menta. 

Tbe  suocees  of  tbe  efforts  by  tbe  Army  to 
serve  freeh  rationa  or  a  combination  of  fresh 
and  canned  rations  depends  to  n,  great  extent 
upon  the  equipment  we  supply  for  storing, 
preparing,  and  distributing  such  food.  We 
have  developed,  and  are  continuing  to  Im- 
prove, portable  and  mobile  refrigeration 
equipment  for  perlabablc  foods  so  that  such 
foods  can  be  supplied  to  forward  troops  as 
weU  aa  to  rear  areas  and  bases. 

Various  Items  of  field  cooking  equipment 
have  been  developed  since  \  e  last  war  for 
the  preparation  of  food  in  the  field.  An  out- 
atandlng  example  Is  the  new  one-burner  gaa- 
oUne  cooking  stove  that  can  be  carried  by 
tbe  individual  eoldlar  or  used  for  small 
groupe.  Large  savings  la  critical  materials 
have  been  made  in  this  and  other  items  of 
mechanical  equipment. 

TO  help  maintain  the  best  health  and  san- 
itary standards,  we  provide  laundry  and  dry- 
clsanlng  equipment.  Shower  bath  units,  and 
fumigation  equipment  for  the  field.  In  place 
of  the  bnlky  van-type  laundry  xiaed  during 
the  last  war  aiMl  weighing  10,000  pounds,  we 
have  provided  two-trailer  laundries  that 
weigh  1(UNX)  pounds  for  the  same  laundering 
capacity.  They  are  mobile  so  that  they  can 
operate  in  forward  areas  where  the  need  is 
great. 

The  Army  Is  continuously  faced  with  the 
problem  of  handling  materials  of  all  kinds, 
including  important  items  such  as  gaeohne. 
Diesel  fuels,  lubricants,  food,  clothing,  heat- 
ing and  conking  equipment.  The  quanti- 
ties tnvolTed  are  large.  Over  60  percent  of 
the  weight  of  supplies  moved  overseas  dur- 
ing the  past  war  consisted  of  fuels  and  lub- 
ricants. Development  has  been  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  equipment  required  for  dispens- 
ing theee  supplies  to  the  using  soldier  in 
the  field.  It  has  been  aimed  at  making  hla 
Job  eaal«  In  terms  of  the  loads  be  would 
have  to  lift,  and  to  insure  that  he  is  han- 
dling tb»  supplies  with  tbe  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  safety.  New  systems  have 
been  worked  out  for  testing  petroleum  prod- 
ucts In  the  field  to  be  sure  that  they  have 
not  been  contaminated  on  their  way  to  tbe 


81noe  the  cloee  of  World  War  n  the  txptn^ 
tlonal  rations  have  been  eomidetely  mod- 
ernised and  revlaed.  Tbe  old  ehoeolate  her, 
IVratlon.  and  the  K-ration  are  gone.  Tbe 
wartime  10-ln-l  has  bsen  streamlined,  by  an 
Increase  in  calorie  value,  more  acceptable, 
improved  comMnatkma  of  fruit,  meat,  and 
vegetable  Items,  and  Increased  vitamin  con- 


tent. The  C  or  combat  ration  has  been 
greatly  improved.  The  meat  components 
have  been  Inoreased  from  2  to  over  SO.  thus 
decreasing  monotony  with  additional  im- 
provements in  flavor  and  texture.  A  special 
Arctic  ration  designed  for  compactness  and 
high  food  value  for  individual  tise  on  patrol 
missions  has  been  developed.  Nine  new 
special  food  packets  and  ration  sup(>lements 
have  been  developed  for  combat  and  enrver- 
gency  use.  These  Items  have  established 
the  principles  which  are  applicable  to  civil- 
ian defense  feeding,  for  use  by  trappers,  ex- 
plorers, and  civilian  emergency  tise. 

Through  Intensive  Investigations  and  col- 
lections over  the  world,  tlie  Quartermaster 
Corps  has  assembled  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est and  most  reliable  collections  of  micro- 
organiam -degrading  barriers  materials.  This 
collection  Is  now  serving  as  the  background 
and  standard  source  of  research  and  pro- 
cxtfement  activities  on  the  mildew  proof- 
ing of  houses,  paper,  fabrics,  paints,  glues, 
and  many  civilian  items.  It  is  also  used 
widely  by  universities,  as  well  ss  by  Indus- 
trial and  GKrvemment  laboratorlea. 

In  this  laboratory  it  will  be  the  aim  to 
make  an  reeearch  useful.  Charles  F.  Ket- 
tering has  enuncUted  this  philoeophy  with 
clarity.  He  thinks  that  even  in  doing  re- 
search for  research's  sake,  one  (should  do  it 
in  suc.^  a  field  and  in  xuch  a  way  as  will  at 
least  offer  some  possibility  of  yielding  results 
that  will  be  of  service  to  humanity.  "If  a 
man  la  studying  dredging."  said  Mr.  Ketter- 
ing in  a  homely  lllustraUon  of  his  view,  "he 
might  Just  as  well  do  what  dredging  he  does 
in  a  place  and  along  a  definite  line  that 
could  form  a  usable  channel  of  passage 
across  a  too  shallow  lake  as  to  choose  for  his 
experiments  a  lake  altogether  remote  from 
navigation  and  then  to  dig  in  a  haphaiard 
manner  an  over  it." 

Finally,  to  thoee  who  have  striven  to  make 
the  Quartermaster  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center  a  reaUty.  we  are  deeply  grate- 
ful. This  seems  trite  and  inadequate  ♦*'«»t*^. 
but  it  Is  sincere.  Without  doubt  those  who 
labored  to  bring  this  center  about  wUl  know 
their  efforts  are  appreciated  when  signifi- 
cant and  distingtilshed  accomplishments 
are  recorded.  So  to  those  who  will  work 
here  we  give  the  enlarged  challenge  to  fut\ire 
accomplishment. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  MDnranca 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  SBFSBaBfTATIVn 
Wedne$day.  AprU  2J.  1952 

lf)r.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Spettar.  I  can  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  an  editorial  of 
the  Wadena  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Journal  of 
April  10.  1952.  The  writer  of  this  edi- 
torial was  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  House  for  32  years  and  ehairman  of 
the  Wasrs  and  Means  Oommlttee  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  the  Honorable  Har- 
old KmitaoiL  No  one  Is  better  qualified 
to  speak,  from  the  wealth  of  his  experi- 
ence and  his  intexiae  kyye  of  this  country, 
than  is  Mr.  Knutson  as  to  the  dangers 
that  confront  the  American  people.  In- 
deed It  l8  a  dangeraus  route. 

Tbe  editorial  follows: 

A  DaWOBSOXTS  ROUTB 

We  fear  that  comparatively  few  Americans 
realise  how  f  sr  we  have  moved  toward  statlsm 
the  past  ao  years.  Time  wae  whei^  Congress, 
chosen   by  the   people,   waa   the   dominant 
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power  In  Washington  but  with  the  advent  of 
the  New  Deal  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  quickly  took  over  most  of  these 
powers.  Including  those  that  had  been  ex- 
pressly granted  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Prom  a  government  by  law  we  quickly 
changed  to  a  government  by  men.  Execu- 
tive flats  were  Issued  almost  dally,  all  of 
them  having  the  force  of  law.  Indeed,  at 
one  time  these  agencies,  none  of  which  had 
been  elected  by  the  people,  made  90  percent 
of  ovir  laws,  if  w;  may  call  them  such.  Bil- 
lions were  appropriated  without  the  usual 
congressional  hearings;  additional  billions 
were  voted  the  President  to  spend  as  he  saw 
fit  and  with  no  accounting  being  needed. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  fruits  we  are 
reaping  from  this  deplorable  and  tragic 
seizure  of  congressional  power  by  the 
Executive : 

We  have  subordinated  domestic  policy  to 
the  foreign  policy  and  the  State  Department 
xinder  Acheson  is  the  most  powerful  group  in 
the  United  States.  That  Department  even 
dictates  our  military  policy,  not  to  mention 
foreign  aid,  trade  relations,  iznnilgration. 
and  long-range  commitments  which  possibly 
may  Involve  us  In  all  future  wars. 

In  20  years  we  have  passed  through  scores 
of  crises  which  were  born  of  Incompetency 
and  double  dealing. 

Our  national  debt  has  Jumped  from  $69,- 
000,000,000    to    nearly    $300,000,000,000    and 

millions  of  voters  have  been  encouraged  to 

look  to  the  Federal  Government  to  do  for 
them  the  tnings  tbey  could  and  snould  do 
for  themselves. 

Lost  In  the  shuffle  was  the  doctrine  that 
our  Government  was  primarily  Instituted 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  protecting  our 
freedom,  our  lives,  and  property. 

Taxes  are  today  the  highest  in  history  and 
are  going  higher.  Today  every  wage  earner 
works  4  months  of  each  year  for  the  tax 
collector. 

The  buying  power  of  the  dollar  Is  down  to 
about  53  cents  compared  with  the  1939  dollar 
Of  100  cents. 

By  constantly  having  it  dinned  Into  our 
ears  that  great  dangers  surround  xis  on  all 
sides  we  now  live  in  constant  fear  of  inva- 
sion, defeat,  and  destruction. 

Destroyed  Is  that  fine  old  American  spirit 
of  fearlessness  and  Independence  that  en- 
abled our  fathers  to  transform  an  empire 
wilderness  into  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous spot  on  all  the  earth  in  the  short  span 
of  150  years.  Instead  of  maintaining  un- 
beatable strength  at  home  we  are  being  bled 
white  to  help  countries  that  refuse  to  help 
themselves  against  a  myth  that  should  hold 
no  terrors  for  us.  or  the  free  world. 

Stalin  Is  sitting  back  chuckling  and 
waiting  for  the  day  a  once  unbeatable  peo- 
ple have  so  weakened  themselves  that  they 
will  fall  Into  his  lap  without  firing  a  shot 
or  losing  a  man. 

Fortunately  for  us,  there  Is  yet  time  to 
recapture  ovir  lost  freedoms  and  our  will  to 
live  our  own  lives  as  our  fathers  did,  but  It 
is  later  than  we  think. 


For  NatioB's  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NCW  JKRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  23, 1952 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Jersey, 
a  State  which  has  been  In  the  forefront 
In  the  discovery  and  perfection  of  the 
so-called  wonder  drugs,  has  now  come 
up  with  a  new  one  called  economycin. 


which  is  being  offered  on  the  market  by 
the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association. 
I  hope  it  will  reach  wide  and  effective 
use. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  following  release  by  the  New 
Jersey  Taxpayers  Association: 

EcoNOicTCXN — ^Thx  Wonoxs  Gums 

Noting  that  the  newer  antl-lnfective  drugs, 
such  as  streptomycin  and  terramycin,  are 
proving  their  value  In  saving  human  lives, 
the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association  is  sug- 
gesting the  application  of  an  old  and  almost 
forgotten  cure  for  the  fiscal  I'.ls  of  govern- 
ment, which  it  calls  economycln. 

This  is  not  a  drug,  the  association  explains. 
but  a  practice — saving  tax  dollars  through 
economy  In  government. 

Economycln  can  best  be  produced  when  a 
great  many  citizens  teU  their  Congressmen 
they  want  economy. 

Just  as  the  wonder  cures,  streptomycin  and 
terramycin,    are    derived    from    the    earth, 

economycln.  too,  la  a  product  of  the  grass 
roots.  Unlike  cures  for  the  relief  of  body  Ills, 
however,  economycln  is  applied  to  the  ills  of 
government.  Its  effect  upon  humans  is  to 
lighten  the  pain  of  taxation. 

Economycln  has  wide  application  In  both 
State  and  local  government  where  It  Is  !n 
constant  need.  Present  point  of  greatest 
pain,  however,  is  Washington,  where  fiscal 

Ills  of  the  Federal  Government  have  reached 
epidemic  prop>ortlons. 

The  association  urges  all  citizens  to  help 
the  production  of  economycln  by  declaring 
their  views  on  governmental  economy;  mark- 
ing them  "urgent"  and  "for  Immediate  use"; 
packaging  them  in  verbal  messages,  letters  or 
telegrams,  and  communicating  them  as 
quickly  and  in  the  greatest  quantity  possible 
to  their  Senr.tors  and  Representatives  at 
Washington, 

With  New  Jersey  already  the  home  of  sev- 
eral of  the  wonder  cures,  large  scale  produc- 
tion of  economycln  would  add  another  to  this 
State's  list  of  notable  accomplishments,  the 
taxpayers  association  concluded. 


Or  Just  Throw  It  Away,  Mr.  Presideat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  icnvNxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1952 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  April  19.  1952: 

Ok  Jttst  Thbow  It  Awat,  Ma.  PaxsmENT 

President  Truman  told  his  press  confer* 
ence  Thursday  that  the  point  4  progr..m — 
aid  to  backward  areas — coiild  keep  America's 
economic  machine  humming  prosperously 
when  defense  spending  slows  down. 

In  view  of  the  world  situation,  a  strong 
United  States  Military  Establishment  is  nec- 
essary to  combat  the  threat  of  encroaching 
totalitarianism.  But  in  the  sense  of  a  con. 
structive  contribution  to  the  national  wel- 
fare, rearmament  Is  largely  a  waste.  Just  as 
war  Is. 

The  President  said  this  country's  produc- 
tion can  keep  going  at  full  speed  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  If  we  set  the  goal  of  raising 
the  standard  of  living  about  2  percent  In  un- 
derdeveloped regions  abroad. 

There  are  some  good  reasons  for  foreign 
aid — keeping  the  world  safer  from  commu- 
nism, building  up  new  markets. 


But  Mr.  Truman  seems  to  be  thinking  of  a 
place  to  pour  surplus  production  wlthoxit 
getting  an]rthlng  substantial  In  return. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with  that 
kind  of  thinking. 

This  country  hasn't  the  resources  to  sup- 
port the  rest  of  the  world,  even  to  the  extent 
of  only  1  percent  or  2  percent  of  foreign 
needs.  The  drain  on  our  natural  resources — 
metals,  oil.  timber,  soil — has  been  terrific  in 
recent  years.  We've  got  to  leave  something 
for  generations  to  come.  We've  got  to  get 
raw  material  from  abroad  to  compensate  us 
for  what  we  send.  That  Is  the  only  sound 
basis  for  world  trade. 

Oxir  foreign  aid  programs  in  the  past  have 
been  about  as  wasteful  as  our  military  spend- 
ing. Paul  Miller,  Minnesota  director  of  ex- 
tension, returned  last  year  from  an  EGA  as- 
signment to  Europe  convinced  that  we  would 
have  gotten  better  results  under  the  Marshall 
plan  with  half  as  much  spending.  In 
Miller's  view  we  created  the  Impression  that 
resources  are  limitless  and  that  we  made  no 
sacrifice  in  sending  assistance.  The  Presi- 
dent's latest  pronouncement  wUl  further 
such  feeling. 

If  America's  economy  slows  down  to  the 
point  of  real  unemployment,  the  Nation  has 
plenty  of  Internal  development  which  needs 
attention.  Bver  since  the  atart  of  the  war. 
public  Improvements  have  been  postponed 
because  men  and  materials  could  not  be 
spared  from  military  and  ECA  production. 

Our  highways  are  falling  apart  faster  than 
they  are  being  rebuilt.  The  blighted  areas  of 
large  cities  are  a  disgrace  to  a  nation  which 
brags  about  Its  advances.  Porestatlon,  land 
and  water  conservation,  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  are  a  few  of  the  big  projects  America 
needs. 

This  Is  not  to  argue  for  a  policy  of  Isola- 
tionism. The  United  States  couldn't,  even  If 
It  wanted  to,  turn  the  clock  back  to  a  world 
where  that  sort  of  existence  is  possible.  But 
we  can  and  should  turn  from  fxizzy  schemes 
for  spreading  America's  wealth  Indiscrimi- 
nately over  the  earth. 

The  best  present  guaranty  of  peace  Is  a 
strong  United  States  of  America — strong  In 
resources  as  well  as  military  might.  To  dis- 
sipate that  strength  is  a  form  of  treason. 


Uoited  States  Departmeot  of  Africaltnre 
Urfet  Quotas  aid  Import  Controls  oi 
Imported  Blae  Mold  Giecsc  in  Preseata- 
tion  Before  Tariff  Commissioa  ia  Ac- 
cordance With  Department's  Action  of 
Aufust  9,  19S1,  Aatkoriaed  Under  Sec- 
lion  104  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1951 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1952 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1951  comes  up  for  consideration 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  reenact  section 
104 — known  as  the  Andresen  amend- 
ment— authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  President  to  continue 
import  controls  on  imports  of  dairy 
products,  fats  and  oils,  and  other  com- 
modities. This  provision  of  existing  law 
expires  on  June  30.  1952.    Section  104 
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should  be  permanent  legislation  to  pro- 
tect domestic  production.  At  a  later 
date.  I  will  discuss  all  features  of  section 
104  to  demonstrate  what  this  provision 
of  law  means  to  American  consumers, 
producers,  and  taxpayers. 

It  is  often  a  good  idea  to  prove  a  case 
by  considering  arguments  presented  by 
those  who  publicly  opposed  a  proposition. 
In  pursuing  such  a  course.  I  desire  to 
stress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
under  his  discretionary  authority  In 
section  104,  ordered  import  controls  on 
all  imported  cheese  and  casein,  and  de- 
clared an  embargo  on  imports  of  butter, 
fats  and  oils,  peanuts,  and  so  forth,  on 
August  9.  1951.  Subsequently  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  State  Department,  and  the 
President  urged  the  repeal  of  section  104 
before  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress in  ch&rge  of  the  leglslaUoa 

The  most  convincing  argiunents  for 
the  reenactment  of  section  104  will  be 
found  in  the  presentation  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  few  days 
ago.  before  the  United  States  Tariff 
Comnxisslon.  on  Imports  of  blue  mold 
cheese  from  Denmark  and  other  coun- 
tries. I  urge  careful  study  of  the  Depart- 
ment's analysis  and  recommenda lions, 
which  will  be  found  in  fvill  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remaxks. 

I  call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
Secretary's  argument  beginning  with 
paragraph  4  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's pr-sentatlon.  which  reads  as 
follows: 

It  is  our  belief  that  tariff  concessions  on 
blue  mold  ebcese  end  unforeseen  develop- 
ments In  recent  yean  have  caused  aerlous 
Injury  to  domestic  producers  of  this  ebecee 
prior  to  the  control  of  imports  under  section 
104  and  tlvreaten  to  caUM  further  serious 
Injury  to  these  producers  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  that  authority.  The  lacu  which  lead 
us  to  this  conclusion  are  as  follows. 

I  particularly  urge  a  careful  reading 
of  the  entire  title.  "Injury  to  Domestic 
Industry."  I  also  quote  from  paragraphs 
9.  10,  11.  12.  and  13  to  demonstrate  what 
has  happened  to  domestic  production  of 
blue  cheese  because  of  large  imports  in 
1950  and  1951.  The  same  situation  will 
occur  in  the  case  of  butter,  other  dairy 
products,  fats  and  oils,  peanuts,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  event  that  section  104  is 
not  reenacted. 

• 

t.  Unrestricted  Imports  threaten  to  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  blue  mold 
cheese  Industry.  Consumption  of  this  type 
Of  cheese  In  the  United  States  nas  been 
maintained  at  an  average  of  about  10400,000 
pounds  annually  during  the  past  6  years. 
RoweTer.  as  a  result  of  Increased  imports, 
the  proportion  of  this  consumption  met  by 
domestic  production   has  steadily  declined. 

The  decline  received  its  Initial  impetus 
f-om  devaluation— but  was  accelerated  by 
th.-  tariff  concession  In  May  1950.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  data  on  monthly  Im- 
ports and  wholesale  prices  of  Imported  cheese 
In  New  York  (Including  duty)  shown  in 
table  1. 

to 

The  effects  of  these  Increased  Imports  on 
the  proportion  of  the  United  States  market 
supplied  annually  by  domestic  production 
are  shown  in  the  table  below.  In  1947,  do- 
mestic production  supplied  the  entire  mar- 


ket. In  1940,  It  provided  86  percent  of  the 
market.  In  1950,  the  domeetlc  jM-oducers 
supplied  00  percent  of  the  market.  In  the 
first  7  months  of  1061.  prior  to  the  imposition 
of  impart  controls,  the  share  of  the  market 


supplied  by  domestic  producers  dropped  to 
alsout  50  percent,  resulting  from  the  Imports 
of  3,400,000  pounds.  Since  the  Imposition 
of  import  controls,  the  share  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers has  increased. 
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Imports 
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31.3 
49.4 
Hi.i 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Import  controls 

on  blue  moid  cheese  were  put  Into  effect 
on  August  9,  1951,  total  imports  for  the  cal- 
endar year  reached  6,050,000  pounds,  an  all- 
time  record.  Had  import  controls  not  been 
instituted,  it  is  certain  that  1951  imports 
would  have  been  much  larger.  It  should 
also  be  emphasized  that  imports  of  blue 
mold  cheese  during  1951  were  almost  twice 
as  large  as  the  average  annual  quantities 
imported  during  the  pre-war  period  1936- 

1940   (2,754,000  pounds). 
19 

Domestic  production  of  blue  mold  cheese 
on  the  other  hand  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing since  1947.  The  decline  year  by  year 
has  very  closely  approzlmated  the  year  by 
year  mcrease  in  Imported  supplies.  If  this 
trend  is  resumed,  which  could  be  expected 
if  Imports  are  permitted  on  an  unrestricted 
tMUls,  it  appears  likely  that  domestic  produc- 
tion of  blue  mold  cheese  could  soon  be 
largely  supplanted  by  Imports. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommends the  continuation  of  import 
controls  in  paragraph  (15)  in  accordance 
with  the  same  formula  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  August  9, 
1951.  under  authority  of  section  104  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1951.  I 
herewith  quote  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department: 

Suggested  action:  Under  section  7.  author- 
ity is  provided  for  the  withdrawal  or  modi- 
fication of  a  tariff  concession,  its  suspension 
in  whole  or  in  part  or  the  establishment  of 
import  quotas  to  the  extent  and  for  the  time 
necessary  tj  prevent  or  remedy  injury  to  the 
domestic  Industry.  Import  quotas  would.  In 
our  opinion,  give  the  most  definite  assurance 
that  imports  would  not  result  in  serious  in- 
jury to  the  domestic  industry.  Quota  limi- 
tations on  Imports  would  thus  permit  do- 
mestic producers  to  plan  their  production  of 
blue  moid  cheese  on  a  basis  of  Icnowing  ttxe 
maximum  quantities  wtilch  could  be  Im- 
ported and  sold  In  competition  with  their 
supplies.  Furthermore,  quota  limitations 
would  make  it  Impossible  for  foreign  coun- 
tries to  negate  the  effect  of  a  tariff  Increase 
by  devaluation  of  their  dollar  exchange  rates. 

Considering  ♦hat  conditions  have  changed 
substantially  since  prewar,  the  period  194»- 
60  appears  \,o  be  the  most  recent  "represent- 
ative period"  to  utilize  as  a  basis  for  quotas 
on  Imports  of  blue  mold  cheese.  The  use  of  a 
prewar  period  would  fail  to  recognize  that 
the  domestic  Industry  was  primarily  respon- 
Blbie  for  increasing  domestic  consumption  of 
blue  mold  cheese  from  about  S. 000,000 
pounds  to  over  10,000,000  pounds  annually. 
The  use  of   the  war  period  would  not   be 


reiH-esentative  since  virtually  no  Imports 
came  into  the  United  States  during  the  pe- 
riod 1942-46.  The  104a-M  period  was  utU- 
Ized  by  the  Department  as  a  basis  for  estab- 
lishing import  quotas  under  section  104  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  as  amended. 

The  arguments  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  presented  to  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commi.ssiMi  read  sis  fol- 
lows: 

Statescxnt  on  Blue  Mold  Chtksb  STTSMrrRD 

TO   THE    UNrrSD   STATES    Takiff    COMMXSSIOir 

BT  THE  United  Statxs  Department  of  Ag- 
Bictn.TtTa£  iM  ComrBcnoM  With  the  Hxab- 
IlfC   AND    iNvnnCATIOir    FUHSCaNT   TO   Ssc- 

noN  7  or  TRX  TxAoc  Acaixtcxirxs  ErrsNSioir 
Act  or  1951 

t 

Import  restrictions  now  In  effect:  Since 
August  9,  1951,  the  Department  of  Agrlctil- 
ture  has  controlled  imports  of  blue  mold 
cheese  under  the  provisions  of  section  104 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended.  In  accordance  with  this  legis- 
lation, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  de- 
termined that  imports  of  blue  mold  cheese 
at  a  level  not  In  excess  of  average  annual 
Imports  during  the  period  1948-50,  with 
exceptions  for  hardship  and  other  specified 
cases,  would  not  result  in  one  or  more  of 
the  three  effects  set  forth  in  the  act.  These 
effects  include  impairment  or  reduction  of 
domestic  production  below  certain  specified 
levels,  interference  with  the  orderly  mar- 
keting and  storing  of  domestically  produced 
supplies  and  Increased  expenditures  luid^ 
any  price  support  program  of  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Regulations  covering 
Import  restrictions  on  cheese  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  set  forth  in 
Defense  Food  Order  No.  3,  a  copy  of  whlclx 
la  enclosed. 

a  ~ 

Section  104  will  expire  on  June  30,  1952. 
The  President  has  requested  the  Congress 
not  to  extend  this  section  of  the  act  and  has 
stated  that  other  legislative  authority  was 
available  and  would  be  utlliaed,  when  neces- 
sary, to  control  imports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  other  legislation  referred  to 
Includes  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  and  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
s 

Urgency  of  investigation:  It  is  important 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  conduct  its  in- 
vestigation promptly  and  take  necessary  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  imports  of  blue  mold 
cheese  prior  to  the  expiration  of  section  104 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  as  amended. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  serious 
Injury   to   the   domestic   blue   mold   cheese 
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Indiutry.  It  la  the  view  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  unrestricted  Import*  of 
blue  mold  cheese,  which  would  otherwise 
occvur  after  June  30,  1952.  would  resiUt  In 
further  serious  Injiiry  to  the  domestic  blue 
mold  cheese  Industry. 

Injury  to  domestic  Industry:  It  Is  our  belief 
that  tariff  concessions  on  blue  mold  cheese 
and  unforeseen  developments  In  recent  years 
have  cause*"  serious  Injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  this  cheese  prior  to  the  control  of 
Imports  under  section  104  and  threaten  to 
cause  further  serious  Injury  to  these  pro- 
ducers upon  the  expiration  of  that  authority. 
The  facts  which  lead  ua  to  this  conclusion 
are  as  follows: 

B 

The  tariff  concessions  granted  by  the 
United  States  have  been  substantial.  The 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  provided  a  duty  on  im- 
ports c'  blue  mold  cheese  amounting  to  7 
cents  per  pound  but  not  less  than  35  percent 
ad  valorem.  In  June  1936  the  tariff  duty 
was  reduced  to  a  level  of  5  cents  per  pound 
but  not  less  than  25  percent  ad  valorem. 
A  further  reduction  of  tariff  duties  was  made 
In  May  1950  to  a  level  of  3  cents  per  pound 
but  not  leas  than  15  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
ad  valorem  rates  have  been  the  effective  rates 
and  the  reduction  in  duty  has  been  much 
larger  than  the  4  cents  indicated  by  the  per 
pound  rate  change.  For  example.  If  the  35 
percent  ad  valorem  rate  had  been  'n  effect 
dining  July  IQ.^O  the  duty  would  have  been 
12.4  cents  per  pound  Instead  of  5.3  cents  per 
pound. 

• 

Marked  chang-js  in  the  price  relationships 
between  Importe.'t  and  domestic  blue  mold 
cheese  occurred  Immediately  after  the  1950 
reduction  In  tariff  duties.  In  1948  when  im- 
ports w»re  first  resumed  in  volume  after  the 
war,  prices  of  imported  cheese  exceeded  the 
'prises  of  domestic  cheese  by  from  8  to  17 
cents  per  pound.  (See  table  1.)  In  1949 
prices  of  Imported  cheese  exceeded  prices  on 
domestic  cheese  by  8.5  to  2  cents  per  pound. 
In  1950.  prior  to  the  tariff  concession,  the 
Imported  cheese  sold  at  prices  of  7.5  to  8.5 
cents  per  pound  above  domestic  cheese.  For 
the  remainder  of  1950,  after  the  tariff  con- 
cession became  fully  effective,  prices  of  do- 
mestic and  impxirted  cheese  were  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  level.  From  mid-January 
Of  1951  through  July  1951  prices  of  Imported 
blue  mold  cheese  were  from  1  to  4  cents  per 
pound  below  prices  of  domestic  cheese.  It 
was  this  condition  which  prompted  the  do- 
mestic blue  mold  cheese  industry  to  file  an 
application  for  relief  from  the  tariff  conces- 
sion with  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion on  June  7,  1951. 

T 

Since  the  institution  of  import  controls 
on  blue  mold  cheese  in  August  1951,  prices 
of  the  imported  cheese  have  increased  some- 
what above  prices  of  domestic  blue  mold 
cheese.  This  situation  reflects  a  price  in- 
crease apparently  Instituted  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  compensate  for  the  restricted  sup- 
ply of  Imported  cheese  permitted  to  enter 
the  United  States  market  as  a  result  of  action 
under  section  104. 


The  domestic  price  of  blue  mold  cheese 
has  remained  relatively  stable  since  1949 
and  the  changes  In  price  relationships  from 
1949  to  July  1951,  described  above,  therefore 
resulted  almost  entirely  from  a  reduction  In 
the  duty-paid  price  of  imported  blue  mold 
cheese.  This  drop  In  duty-paid  prices  of 
imported  blue  mold  cheese  has  been  in  large 
part  due  to  the  tariff  concession  of  May  1950 
as  well  as  to  currency  devaluation.  This  Is 
indicated  in  chart  I  which  shows  wholesale 
prices  of  domestic  and  imported  Danish  blue 


mold  cheese  in  New  York.  There  have  been 
two  major  declines  in  prices  of  imported 
blue  mold  cheese  during  the  period  1949-51. 
The  first  decline,  which  narrowed  the  spread 
between  imported  and  domestic  prices,  oc- 
curred shortly  after  devaluation  of  European 
currencies  In  September  1949.  The  second 
decline  which  completely  closed  the  gap  be- 
tween prices  of  Imported  and  domestic 
cheese,  occurred  shortly  after  and  appears 
to  have  been  brought  on  by  the  tariff  con- 
cession granted  in  May  1950.  The  concession 
in  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  di'.ty  from  25  per- 
cent to  15  percent  made  it  possible  for  for- 
eign sellers  to  bring  their  price,  on  a  duty- 
paid  basis,  down  to  a  level  equal  to  the  do- 
mestic price  by  only  a  further  slight  reduc- 
tion in  price. 

Unrestricted  imports  threaten  to  cause 
serious  industry  to  the  domestic  blue  mold 
Cheese  industry.  Consumption  of  thU  type 
of  cheese  In  the  United  States  has  been  main- 
tained at  an  average  of  about  10.300.000 
Iiounds    annually   during    the    past    5    yean. 


However,  as  a  result  of  Increased  imports. 
th<!  proportion  of  this  consumption  met  by 
domestic  production  has  steadily  declined. 
The  decline  received  its  initial  Impetus  from 
devaluation,  but  was  accelerated  by  the  tariff 
concession  in  May  1950.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  the  data  on  monthly  imports  and 
wholesale  prices  of  imported  cheese  In  New 
York  (including  duty)  shown  in  table  1. 
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The  effects  of  these  increased  imports  on 
the  proportion  of  the  United  States  market 
supplied  annually  by  domestic  production 
are  shown  In  the  table  below.  In  1947,  do- 
mestic production  supplied  the  entire  mar- 
ket. In  1949,  It  provided  86  per'^ent  of  the 
market.  In  1950,  the  domestic  producers 
supplied  69  percent  of  the  market.  In  the 
first  7  months  of  1951.  prior  to  .Jie  imposi- 
tion of  import  controls,  the  share  of  the 
market  supplied  by  domestic  producers 
dropped  to  about  50  percent,  resulting  from 
imports  of  3,4(X).000  pounds.  Since  the  im- 
position of  import  controls,  the  share  of 
domestic  producers  has  Increased. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  import  controls 
on  blue  mold  cheese  were  put  Into  effect  on 
August  9.  1951,  total  Imports  for  the  calendar 
year  reached  5,030.000  pounds,  an  all-time 
record.  Had  import  controls  not  been  Insti- 
tuted, It  is  certain  that  1931  Imports  would 
have  been  much  larger.  It  should  also  be 
emphasized  that  Imports  of  blue  mold  cheese 
during  1951  were  almost  twice  as  large  as  the 
average  annual  quantities  Imported  during 
the  prewar  period  193&-40  (2.754,000 
pounds). 

ts 

Domestic  production  of  blue  mold  cheese 
on  the  other  hand  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing since  1947.  The  decline  year  by  year  has 
very  closely  approximated  the  year  by  year 
Increase  In  intported  supplies.  If  this  trend 
is  resumed,  ^.'hlch  could  be  expected  If  Im- 
ports are  permitted  on  an  unrestricted  basis, 
it  appears  likely  that  domestic  production  of 
blue  mold  cheese  could  soon  be  largely  sup- 
planted by  imports. 

14 

Because  of  the  threat  of  unrestricted  ln^• 
ports  of  blue  mold  cheese  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  section  104,  domestic  producers  have 
not  been  willing  to  Increase  their  production 
of  blue  mold  cheese  to  the  levels  that  pre- 
vailed prior  to  the  1950  tariff  concession.  Be- 
fore domestic  production  can  be  Increased, 
producers  must  have  assurance  that  they  will 
have  a  fair  proportion  of  the  United  States 
market  Instead  of  an  uncertain  residual  pro- 
portion of  the  market  remaining  after  im- 
ports have  been  entered.  Definite  assurance 
at  this  time  that  section  7  action  will  be 
taken  to  restrict  Imports  of  blue  mold  cheese 
would  encourage  the  domestic  Industry  to  In- 
crease their  output.  Ordinarily  blue  mold 
Cheese  is  aged  from  60  to  120  days  prior  to 


marketing  by  the  cheese  trade.  We  are  now 
approaching  the  season  of  the  year  when 
milk  available  for  cheese  production  is  most 
plentiful. 

IS 

Sjggested  action:  Under  section  7.  author* 
ity  is  provided  for  the  withdrawal  or  modi> 
flcatlon  of  a  tariff  concession.  Its  suspension 
in  whole  or  In  part  or  the  establishment  of 
import  quotas  to  the  extent  and  for  the  time 
necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  injury  to  the 
domestic  Industry.  Import  quotas  would.  In 
our  opinion,  give  the  most  definite  assurance 
that  Imports  would  not  result  In  serious  in- 
Jury  to  the  domestic  Industry.  Quota  limi- 
tations on  imports  would  thus  permit  domes- 
tic producers  to  plan  their  production  of 
blue  mold  cheese  on  a  basis  of  knowing  the 
maximum  quantities  which  could  be  im- 
ported and  sold  in  competition  with  their 
supplies.  Furthermore,  quota  limitations 
would  make  It  Impossible  for  foreign  coun- 
tries to  rsga:»  the  effect  of  a  tariff  increase 
by  devkluation  of  their  dollar  exchange 
rates. 

Considering  that  conditions  have  changed 
substantially  since  prewar,  the  period  1948- 
60  appears  to  be  the  most  recent  "represent- 
ative period"  to  utilize  as  a  basis  for  quotas 
on  imports  of  blue  mold  cheese.  The  use 
of  a  prewar  period  would  fall  to  recognize 
that  the  domestic  Industry  was  primarily 
responsible  for  increasing  domestic  consump- 
tion of  blue  mold  cheese  from  about  3,000.- 
000  pounds  to  over  10.000.000  pounds  annual- 
ly. The  use  of  the  war  period  would  not  be 
representative  since  virtually  no  imports 
came  into  the  United  States  during  the 
period  1942-1946.  The  1948-1950  period  was 
utilized  by  the  Department  as  a  basis  for  es- 
tablishing Import  quotas  under  Section  104 
of  the  Defense  Frcductlon  Act.  as  amended. 
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TsBU  1. — Wholetaie  prieet  far  dometUe  tmd 
imported  Danish  hlue  mold  cheese,  in  Meto 
York  by  wumtht.  Jmrnnmry  194S-March  1952 


fBmtd  oo  pobiUbrd  prtess  ektelned  from  trade  looroes. 
New  Yertt.  N.  Y  J 


Octobo- 
NevMBtar 
Deeaaba 
UC— Jsnoary.. 


Up  U  Gmfreu 


EXTENSION  OP  KOIARKB 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

J  or  OHIO 

THE  BOUSB  OP  REPRBBKNTATIVK8 
Wednetdav.  April  Z3. 1952 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
a  very  excellent  and  thought-provok- 
ing editorial  from  the  Alliance  (Ohio) 
Review  of  Saturday,  April  19. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Up  to  Congbxm 

Freedom-loving  Amolcans  may  thank 
their  lucky  stars  before  the  year  Is  out  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  Congress.  It  may  be 
ConjroM.  which  often  Is  a  fun-poking  target 
for  'kmerlcans.  that  will  save  the  country 
from  the  power -grabbing  urge  that  seems  to 
be  Impelling  President  Truman  in  the  waning 
days  at  his  admlnlstreUoa. 

First  he  grabbed  the  raUroeds:  then  the 
steel  Industry,  America's  basic  business.  Now 
h«  'npIlT-  that  be  thinks  he  has  the  power 
to  aeiae  tlte  NaUon's  newspapers  and  radio 


etattOBs.  THls  might  be  easily  laughed  off 
if  It  were  not  for  what  has  gone  before  and 
which  appears  in  the  offing. 

This  authoritative  philosophy  which  Mr. 
Truman  is  harshly  and  wantonly  bringing 
to  the  forefront  in  the  waning  months  of 
his  tenure  is  an  affront  to  all  Americans,  not 
merely  to  the  editors  to  whom  he  was  talking 
and  to  the  steel  shareholders  whose  proper- 
ties he  has  already  taken  over. 

While  the  President's  press-radio  pro- 
nouncement was,  as  the  White  House  ampli- 
fication stated,  a  "hypothetical  answer  to  a 
hypothetical  question,"  it,  nevertheless,  is  a 
clear  revelation  of  what  Is  going  on  in  his 
mind.     The  implications  are  ugly,  sinister. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Truman  and  some  of  his 
cronies  have  sniped  at  the  press  at  frequent 
Intervals  for  daring  to  stand  up  in  opposition 
to  some  of  the  administration's  more  irre- 
sponsible actions.  There  has  been  more  than 
an  Indication  that  they  would  like  to  throttle 
such  free  expression  if  they  could.  This 
latest  statement  is  the  culmination  of  that 
trend. 

Mr.  Truman's  attitude,  plainly  expressed 
to  the  editors  and  put  Into  actual  practice 
in  the  steel  selztire.  causes  proper  concern 
to  every  American.  For.  as  it  has  been  well 
said,  if  the  President  can  seize  the  steel  In- 
dustry without  specific  authorization  from 
Congress,  he  indeed  might  be  motivated, 
out  of  some  instance  of  political  impulse  or 
spite,  to  seize  all  the  comer  grocery  stores,  all 
the  shops  and  all  the  savings  bank  deposits, 
and  hand  them  over  to  any  pressure  group 
that  he  selects. 

That  Is  the  same  formula  by  which  Argen- 
tina's dictator,  Juan  Peron,  seized  the  free 
press  of  Argentina.  His  stooges  infiltrated 
and  seized  control  of  Argentina's  labor 
unions,  which  then  were  made  the  tools  of 
dictatorship  In  the  black-out  of  democracy  In 
that  country.  That  is  the  same  pattern  by 
which  Americans — workers  as  well  as  busi- 
ness— will  lose  their  free  enterprise  and  their 
liberties  unless  they  awake  before  it  Is  too 
Ute. 

Adolf  Hitler  began  talking  about  "inherent 
powers"  to  soften  up  the  German  Republic 
for  his  dictatorship.  The  German  people  and 
the  national  legislature  remained  apathetic 
with  the  grim  result  that  the  world  now 
knows. 

America  today  Is  confronted  with  s  very 
real  precedent  of  socialistic  nationalisation, 
fostered  by  an  administration  which  is  at- 
tempting to  set  up  bloc  pressures  and  class 
against  class  to  accomplish  its  ends  of  per- 
petuation in  power. 

Until  next  January,  at  least,  they  must 
look  to  their  Congress  for  the  protection  of 
the  NaUon's  liberties. 


Tnuun's  Ontrafcaus  Haraafve 

EIXTENSION  OP  llEMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Miasouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1952 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  direct  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Olobe-Democrat  on  Thursday,  April  10. 
1952:      • 

TainCAK'S  OOTBAQEOUS  HASANCTnc 

Adolf  Hitler  in  his  wildest  days  never 
topped  President  Truman's  hysterical  de« 
nunciation  of  the  steel  Indtistry  on  Tuesday 
night.  For,  In  a  shocking  new  abuse  of  his 
high  ofBce.  be  In  effect  told  every  big  indus- 
try in  the  United  States: 


*^ereafter — regardless  of  fact.  Justice, 
precedent  or  law — you  wm  kowtow  to  organ- 
ised labor  or  I  will  not  only  seise  you,  but 
publicly  crucify  you." 

Prom  the  day  more  than  a  year  ago  that 
be  yielded  to  labor's  walkout  from  the  new 
Wage  StabUlzatlon  Board  and  stacked  the 
reorganiaed  board  with  prolalxtr  "public" 
members,  he  deliberately  steered  the  steel 
industry  to  a  strike  crisis  that  probably  never 
woiild  have  materialized  had  he  ethically 
kept  hands  off. 

Then  at  the  eleventh  hour  be  delivered,  in 
tones  and  countenance  of  hatred,  an  un- 
precedented blast  at  steel  management. 
Labor  was  tbe  temperate,  innocent  vlcttin 
In  the  controversy;  management  the  greedy, 
traitorous  monster.  Management  In  its 
selfishness  wss  about  to  deprive  troops  in 
Korea  of  weapons;  therefore,  be  had  to  seise 
the  Industry.  Nowhere,  he  Implied,  was  be. 
the  Oovemment  nor  the  union  to  blame. 

Coming  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  frenzied  misstatements  of  facts 
were  truly  appalling.  Tbere  can  be  little 
doubt  the  encompassing  nature  of  his  at- 
tack will  encourage  all  big  Industry,  in  its 
own  defense  against  a  demonstrated  desire 
for  dictatorship,  to  form  a  solid  front  with 
sted  in  at  least  a  court  attack,  if  not  com- 
plete rebellion  against  recommendations  of 
presidential  boards.  There  was  no  mood  of 
dignity  or  concUiation;  only  the  rantlngs 
of  a  socializer  gone  berserk.  In  any  issue, 
public  or  private,  such  performance  would 
be  an  outrage  against  White  House  de- 
corum. 

His  thesis  was  that  steel  profits  are  ex- 
orbitant and  well  able  to  absorb  the  wage 
rise  without  any  boost  in  prices.  Bolstering 
his  argument  with  frank  deception,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  wage  board's  recommendation 
as  involving  only  a  13% -cent  wage  increase. 
Unmentioned  were  the  fringe  beneflta.  which 
would  raise  the  total  to  26  to  28  cents  by 
the  board's  calculation  and  to  29.8  cents  by 
industry's.  He  said  condemningly  steel 
profits  are  $19.50  a  ton,  without  citing  any 
other  figures  allowing  fair  comparison. 

He  ignored  the  fact  that  $19.50  a  ton  Is 
before  an  average  61  percent  Ux  bite,  be- 
fore reserves  for  the  plant  expansion  gov- 
ernment has  cudgeled  steel  to  build;  before 
dividends  to  stockholders  (United  States 
Steel  alone  has  340,000).  Nothing  of  the 
fact  that  United  SUtes  Steel's  profiu,  after 
taxes  alone,  were  only  5.2  cents  per  dollar 
of  sales,  as  against  7.3  cents  in  1950.  Noth- 
ing Of  the  fact  the  Nation's  109.000,000-ton 
steel  capacity  represents  an  equipment  in- 
vestment of  $200  per  ton  or  $21,000,000,000. 
Nothing  of  the  fact  tt  provides  the  liveli- 
hood for  650.000  Americans. 

"The  plain  fact  is."  he  declared,  "the  steel 
Industry  has  never  been  so  profitable  as  it  is 
today — at  least  not  since  the  profiteering 
days  of  World  War  I."  Tei  the  plain  fact 
Is — by  tbe  Government's  own  figures,  if  Mr. 
Truman  had  troubled  to  look — that  the  35 
biggest  steel  companies  in  1951  had  a  de- 
crease of  13  percent  in  net  Income  after 
taxea,  although  dollar  sales  were  up  22  per- 
cent. 

According  to  an  independent  computation 
made  for  Globe-Democrat  Columnist  Ray- 
mond Moley,  United  States  Steel  in  1902  to 
1911  paid  33  percent  of  its  Income  from  sales 
to  its  employees,  and  in  1942  to  1951,  48  per- 
cent. The  profits  that  must  provide  for 
stockholders  went  down  28  percent  during 
the  second  period,  despite  a  94  percent  In- 
crease in  sales.  Thus  the  thousands  of  stock- 
holders who  have  their  savings  tied  up  in 
Steel  are  getting  a  far  worse  deal  than  em- 
ployees. The  stockholder,  union  pleas  to  the 
contrary,  is  increasingly  the  forgotten  man. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Truman  says  "anybody 
can  see"  Steel  Is  well  able  to  absorb  this  un- 
precedented wage  hike  because  "profits  are 
running  at  the  rate  of  $2,500,000,000  a  year." 
Any  refuting  considerations  he  labels  "propa- 
ganda." and  sneerlngly  reminds  the  industry 
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It  can  get,  If  It  Is  so  contemptible  as  to  Insist, 
a  $3  or  M  price  rise  under  the  admlnlstra- 
tion'B  pet  anatbema.  tbe  Capebart  amend- 
ment. 

He  charged  steel  attempts  to  break  the  law 
by  getting  tia,  but  nothing,  naturally  of  the 
wage  board's  demolition  of  the  wage  formula. 
Ko.  the  wage  rise  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
Tbroughout  he  carefully  avoided  the  unloa 
shop  issue,  and  the  Government's  new  expe- 
dition Into  a  prolabcr  field  even  Franklin 
Roosevelt  warned  It  should  avoid.  The  soft- 
pedaled  Invasion  Is  at  least  half  responsible 
for  industry's  balk. 

The  President  waxed  effusive  on  the  Impar- 
tiality of  the  wage  board  and  Its  decision. 
Actually  the  Government  faction  of  the 
board  was  packed,  at  least  4  to  2,  with  men 
who  either  had  been  full-time  employees  of 
CIO  or  A.  P.  of  L.,  or  were  beholden  to  union 
leaders  for  part  of  their  Incomes.  So  It  was 
at  least  four  prolabor  public  members  voting 
with  labor's  six  against  Industry's  six,  plus 
poaslbty  two  other  public  members.  How 
many  unbiased  awards  could  come  out  of 
such  10  to  8  combination? 

The  apex  of  his  bitter  rationalization  came 
with  his  explanation  of  why  he  flouted  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

CIO's  Philip  Murray  has  been  most  coop- 
erative, his  reasoning  went,  and  kindly  con- 
sented to  four  strike  postponements  waiting 
for  Industry  to  yield.  Therefore,  Taft-Hart- 
ley's  required  new  board  of  Inquiry  and  80- 
day  cooling-off  period  would  accomplish 
nothing  that  Murray's  9d-day  benevolence 
had  not  accomplished. 

Or  did  the  President  fear  a  new  board 
might  not  be  so  easily  stacked,  nor  Its  ver- 
dict be  so  favorable  to  labor?  Or  did  he  fear 
another  brazen  defiance  of  the  wage-price 
controls  pretense  might  lead  to  more 
Charles  E.  Wilson  walkouts  by  the  Industrial 
leaders  on  whose  ability  the  national  defense 
depends? 

Seldom  has  United  States  history  recorded 
a  more  fallacious.  Intemperate,  hate-fllled 
outburst  from  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  this 
case,  it  was  Inexcusable  even  as  a  departing 
left-wing  volley  in  t>ehalf  of  the  Democratic 
Party  or  a  subtle  hint  he  could  be  drafted 
for  renomlnatlon. 

Whatever  the  final  settlement,  it  has  done 
terrible  uarm  to  the  teamwork  the  national 
safety  demands  of  Industry,  labor,  and  Gov- 
ernment. It  revealed  the  President  as  an 
exponent  of  nationalization  of  American 
Industry,  despite  the  sorry  showing  of  such 
exploits  In  England. 

Already  there  are  reports  a  good  portion  of 
rank-and-file  union  members  think  the  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  to  perlloxis  extreme.  We 
cannot  believe  labor  generally  approves  such 
Federal  strong-arming. 

Certainly,  with  such  a  man  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive, it  was  dangerovis  for  the  House  yester- 
day to  vote  a  new  extension  of  Presidential 
control  powers  over  the  economy. 

Mr.  Truman  has  coldly  led  the  steel  indus- 
try to  crisis  for  his  party's  own  profit,  then 
jdellvered  an  ultimatum  to  all  manufactur- 
ing that  there  will  be  teamwork — "my  way 
or  else."  Hitler  or  Stalin  themselves  covildn't 
have  been  more  callous. 


The  Plight  of  the  Aged 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  IflN  NKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4,  1952 

Mr.  HAOEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  no  group 
la  more  deeply  affected,  nor  more  serious. 


ly  hurt,  by  Inflation  and  by  the  steadily 
rising  cost  of  living  than  are  our  senior 
citizens,  the  elderly  people  who  have 
served  so  well  and  now  are  trying  to  live 
out  their  days  on  pensions. 

The  pittance  they  receive  Is  made 
smaller  by  the  fact  that  it  buys  so  much 
less  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  in 
these  days.  Boris  Shishkin,  economist 
for  the  Afnerican  Federation  of  Labor, 
tells  the  story  well  in  an  article  printed 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Federa- 
tionist. 

I  hope  all  the  Members  will  read  Mr. 
Shishkin's  article  which  follows  and  then 
join  me  in  urging  such  legislation  that 
will  raise  our  old  people  from  the  miser- 
able existence  we  are  now  forcing  upon 
them: 

Tm  PUCHT  OF  THE  ACZD 

(By  Boris  Shishkin) 

Are  you  complaining  that  the  wages  you 
earn  will  not  stretch  far  enough  to  keep  vp 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living?  Most  likely 
you  are.  That  is  the  fix  in  which  most  wage 
earners  find  themselves  today. 

When  you  do  complain,  remember  that 
you  are  in  a  fix  despite  the  fact  that  your 
wages  ha"e  been  going  up.  Tour  trouble  has 
been  that  prices  have  been  going  up  faster 
than  your  wages. 

Think  of  the  fix  of  the  people  whose  in- 
comes stand  still.  Inflation  puts  you  in  a 
squeeze.  It  Is  cr\uhlng  to  those  whose  In- 
comes are  fixed.  People  whose  llvellbood 
depends  on  pensions  and  annuities  suffer 
most  from  inflation. 

Take  the  case  of  an  elderly  couple  over  65 
living  alone.  I«ts  call  them  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones.  They  live  in  a  small  two-room  apttrt- 
ment  In  Portland,  Oreg.  How  much  do  they 
need  to  live  on? 

After  a  careful  survey,  a  modest  budget 
was  worked  out  In  34  large  cities  to  deter, 
mine  how  much  elderly  people  need  to  be 
able  to  live.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  which  developed  this  budg- 
et for  each  city,  flgiired  It  closely  to  the  need. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  it  la  a  modest  budget. 
It  represents  no  more  than  a  level  of  living 
making  it  possible  for  an  elderly  couple  to 
obtain  goods  and  services  necessary  to  main- 
tain health.  It  enables  them  to  get  about 
and  take  care  of  themselves.  It  allows  for 
normal  participation  In  community  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones'  case  Is  typlcp.l.  Mr. 
Jones  Is  retired.  Their  modest  two-room 
apartment  Is  adequate,  but  barely  adequate. 
Mrs.  Jones  does  the  cooking.  Between  the 
two  of  them  they  keep  their  little  place 
neat.  They  don't  own  an  automobile.  They 
are  living  thriftily  and  making  every  dollar 
count. 

In  June  1947,  the  Joneses  needed,  for  mod- 
est living,  a  budget  of  91.558  a  year. 

But  the  cost  of  living  went  up.  By  Oc- 
tober 1950.  this  eldery  couple  required  a 
budget  of  $1,866  a  year  to  maintain  the  same 
standard  of  living.  They  needed  an  Income 
almost  20  percent  higher.  This  was  not  pos- 
sible because  their  income  was  always  the 
same. 

To  the  Joneses  Inflation  Is  a  deadly  threat. 
They  have  been  living  on  a  total  fixed  in- 
come of  $125  a  month.  In  1D47  their 
monthly  budget  called  for  $139.83.  They  cut 
a  few  comers.  Skimped  a  little.  But  they 
made  out. 

As  time  went  on,  the  signs  of  Inflation 
became  more  and  more  ominous.  By  Octo- 
ber 1950,  the  rent  for  their  little  apartment 
went  up  from  $38.90  a  month  to  $52.50.  Rent 
has  a  way  of  doing  that  when  there  U  no 
rent  control.  Yet  rent  Is  one  thing  you  can't 
■klmp  on.    It  must  be  paid. 

By  October  1950,  all  the  expenses  which 
the  Joneses  had  to  meet  had  risen  to  $155.50 
a  month.  So  they  were  $30.50  short  of  mak- 
ing ends  meet  on  their  $125  fixed   budget. 


When  you  get  to  this  point,  you  no  longer 
Just  cut  corners.  You  begin  to  cut.  and 
cut  deeply,  into  vital  necessities. 

And  when  will  this  elderly  couple  reach 
a  point  when  they  won't  have  to  cut  any 
more?  The  budget  flgures  through  October 
1950,  are  actual.  The  consumers'  price  In- 
dex for  Portland,  Oreg..  enables  u»  to  esti- 
mate that  by  the  end  of  1951  the  Jonapea 
needed  $166  a  moath  in  order  to  live. 

If  their  income  was  stUl  the  same — only 
$125  a  month — that  meant  a  monthly  deficit 
of  $41  a  month.  Even  If  they  received  a  small 
increase  In  their  old-age  pension,  which 
made  up  only  about  half  of  their  income,  the 
rising  cost  of  living  more  than  outran  It. 

Could  they  manage?  We  don't  know.  We 
have  lo6t  track  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones.  They 
are  no  longer  in  their  Uttle  apartment.  All 
we  know  Is  that  one  day  the  strain  of  rising 
prices  reached  a  breaking  point.  All  we  know 
Is  that  one  day  their  modest  little  world  was 
■battered  and  they  went  somewhere  else. 

We  can  only  guess  that  they  are  now  hud- 
dling somewhere  in  the  slums.  They  have 
probably  lost  that  vitalizing  feeling  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-respect.  It  is  fvobably 
harder  for  them  to  keep  their  health  and 
strength.  Inflation  has  denied  them  a  quiet 
and  happy  ending  to  their  hard-working 
Uvea. 

Cost  of  living  Is  relatively  high  In  Portland. 
Yet  it  is  not  as  high  there  as  It  i«  In  Mil- 
waukee or  Boston.  And  It  is  about  the  same 
as  In  Washington,  Los  Angeles,  and  Houston. 
The  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  has  been 
repeated  thousands  of  times  in  all  thee* 
cities. 

Bear  In  mind,  however,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  were  comparatively  well  off.  The 
plight  of  oMny  other  elderly  couples  in  our 
midst  Is  far  worse. 

Out  of  a  total  of  over  13.000.00o  people  over 
65  years  of  age,  only  three  and  one-third  mil- 
lion are  drawing  benefits  under  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance  program. 
The  average  monthly  benefit  for  a  single  re- 
tired worker  at  the  end  of  1951  was  $42.  For 
an  elderly  husband  and  wife  It  was  165. 

Remember  that  the  monthly  Income  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones  was  $125.  They  and  other 
elderly  couples  receiving  a  simtllar  Income 
would  be  getting  $60  a  month  from  sources 
other  than  old-age  Insurance.  One-third  of 
all  married  couples  covered  by  the  system 
had  their  old-age  insurance  benefits  as  the 
sole  source  of  their  income.  In  the  case  of 
single  men.  45  percent  had  no  Income  other 
than  their  old-age  benefits. 

Older  people  receiving  supplementary  In- 
come In  addition  to  their  benefits  did  not 
receive  very  much  of  a  supplement.  Pour  out 
of  five  aged  married  couples  had.  beside  their 
benefits,  less  than  $50  a  month  in  supple- 
mentary retirement  Income.  Most  of  those 
receiving  old-age  benefits  had  little  or  no 
assets  that  they  could  draw  on  to  provide  ad- 
ditional Inconw  in  an  emergency.  Such  as- 
sets as  they  had.  If  used  up  at  the  rate  of 
$25  a  month,  would  not  last  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Employed  workers  who  have  been  squeezed 
hard  by  the  rising  cost  of  Uving  wonder  how 
retired  old  people  without  outside  support 
can  possibly  survive  in  these  times  on  as 
small  an  Income  as  they  get. 

The  fact  Is  that  many  of  them  cannot 
make  ends  meet  and  must,  in  addition,  re- 
ceive public  assistance. 

If  our  old-age  insurance  system  is  to  work 
effectively,  it  should  replace  public  assist- 
ance, which  under  Federal-State  programs 
makes  up  deficiencies  in  the  income  of  the 
aged.  Beginning  in  February  1951.  the  num- 
ber of  aged  persons  on  old-age  Insurance  ex- 
ceeded the  number  receiving  assistance  for 
the  first  time. 

If  the  gains  made  In  1950  in  improving 
and  strengthening  the  old-age  and  survlvorv 
insurance  system  are  to  be  reUlned,  an  im- 
mediate Increase  In  the  Insurance  benefits  Is 
Imperative.  Last  June  this  old-age  assistance 
averaged  $43.23  a  month.    When  you  include 
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payments  to  aged  wives,  wldowt,  and  parenta, 
tbe  average  insurance  payments  to  aged  per- 
sons was  less  than  $38  per  month. 

It  U  a  matter  of  juatlce  and  equity  that 
Insurance  t>enefits  t>e  set  at  a  higher  level. 
Only  by  doing  so  will  we  in  America  keep 
the  faith  with  the  older  people  to^whom  w« 
bave  (lT«n  a  promlae  c€  eoclal  security. 

Substantial  Improvements  were  made  la 
the  Federal  system  of  oM-aga  and  surrlTors 
Insurance  in  1960.  Tbey  were  made  11  years 
after  the  previous  basic  change  which  in- 
cluded surrlTors'  benefits.  We  cannot  wait 
another  11  years  before  making  further  nec- 
essary improvenients  In  the  program. 

A  moderate  raise  in  the  monthly  benefit 
amount  and  other  Improvemcnu  In  the  ben- 
efit formula  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
present  system  without  Increasing  tax  con- 
tributions. The  case  for  action  to  Improve 
the  benefits  is  established  beyond  dispute. 

In  the  name  of  fairness  to  those  who  have 
worked  before  us  to  make  America  a  better 
place  to  live,  let  everyone  call  upon  Congress 
to  act  now  to  Improve  the  old-ace  and  sur- 
vivors Insxirance  standards. 


TW  CoOcfc  aad  Umrcrfity  PrcparaliM  •! 
Mmbm  ol  C»mgrtt$,  1937  to  I9S1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  MAGEE 


or   MIBSIIIIS.I 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REFRSBKNTATIVB 

Wednesday,  AprO  23, 1952 

Mr.  MAGEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ou>,  I  include  herewith  a  study  which  has 
been  compiled  by  Dr.  Oeorge  S.  Reuter. 
Jr..  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
•ourl.  In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  most  inter- 
esting and  timely. 


OoLLxes  am)  UinvBurrr  PnraaATioM  or 

(By  Oeorge  8.  Reuter,  Jr.) 
Tlie  American  people  are  always  interested 
in  the  Members  of  Congress.  As  suggested 
by  Dr.  Ralph  Knupp  Watklns,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  the  voters  wlU  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  1082. 

TtM  various  editions  of  the  Congressional 
Directory  were  used  to  secure  the  data  be- 
low. As  some  Members  did  not  give  blo- 
frapbleal  sketches  complete  enough  to  in- 
clude aU  factors,  there  may  be  a  few  under- 
statements. Twenty-three  points  were  es- 
tablished to  classify  this  Information.     They 


1.  Mo  university  or  college  training  indi- 


a.  state  university  attended  In  State  of 
eleetton. 

S.  State  college  attended  in  State  of  clec- 
Uoo. 

4.  State  univeralty  attended  outside  State 
at  election. 

5.  State  college  attended  otitside  State  of 
election. 

6.  Private  university  attended  in  State  of 
election. 

7.  Private  college  attended  in  State  of 
election. 

8.  Private  university  attended  outside 
State  of  election. 

9.  Private  college  attended  outside  State 
of  election. 

10.  Additional  education  secured  in  Stata 
imiverslty  and  State  college  in  State  of  Aeo- 
tkm. 

11.  Additional  edxieatlon  secured  In  pri- 
vate university  and  private  college  in  State 
of  election. 


la.  Additional  education  secured  In  State 
university  and  State  college  outside  State 
of  election. 

18.  Additional  education  secured  in  pri- 
vate university  and  private  college  outside 
State  of  election. 

14.  Additional  education  abroad. 

15.  M.  A..  M.  8.,  etc.  degrees  secured. 

16.  Honorary    doctorate    degrees. 

17.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  members. 

18.  A.  B.,  B.  8.,  etc  degrees  sectired  except 
professional. 

19.  LL.  B.  degrees  secured, 
ao.  M.  D.  degrees  secured. 

21.  D.  D.  8.  degrees  secured. 

22.  J.  D.  degrees  secured. 

23.  Ph.  D.  degrees  secured. 

The  Mtajiding  of  the  435  Memhen  of  the 
V.  8.  House  of  Representative*  concerning 
the  23  point* 


Point 

Year 

1«7 

1939 

1041 

1943 

194S 

1947 

1949 

1951 

I 

137 
M 

as 
» 

5 
108 
M 
70 
30 
W 
«I 
IS 

a 

7 

M 

11 

« 

140 

MI 

« 

1 

4 

0 

UO 

07 

$0 

» 

6 

104 

«6 

94 

34 

68 

M 

13 

00 

0 

37 

9 

6 

148 

138 

8 

1 

8 

1 

lOS 

116 

86 

84 

7 

110 

«3 

101 

18 

77 

06 

1« 

61 

• 

37 

14 

< 

150 

180 

5 

3 

4 

1 

111 

106 

28 

38 

16 

117 

43 

103 

30 

«6 

60 

15 

68 

11 

35 

16 

6 

183 

140 

6 

1 

7 

1 

96 

lOS 

S3 

S3 

6 

116 

61 
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IS 

67 

67 

18 

68 

11 

39 

17 

9 

IM 

130 

6 

3 

9 

1 

83 

113 

36 

83 

6 

116 
68 

113 
30 
67 

s 

86 

H) 

37 

IS 

10 

164 

ISO 

6 

1 

9 

• 

84 

123 

33 

36 

9 
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5 

1 

7 
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The    ttandint   of   the   9€   Memhera   of   the 
U.  S.  Senate  concerning  the  23  point* 


Point 

Tear 

1987 

1980 

IMl 

loa 

1945 

1947 

1940 

1961 

1 

» 
38 

6 
16 

8 
16 
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8 
14 

8 

9 
19 

3 
10 
34 

6 
66 
SO 

1 

0 

1 

3 

a 

37 
4 

18 
1 

17 
13 
81 
6 
14 
M) 
7 

M 

3 

9 

30 

6 

63 

SO 

0 

0 

1 

3 

» 
37 

4 
16 

1 

M 
18 
31 

0 
13 
M 

8 
17 

3 
10 
34 

6 
64 
40 
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0 

1 

3 

M 

38 

4 

16 

2 

14 

19 

26 

7 

13 

M 

11 

18 

3 

11 

38 

6 

67 
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1 
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18 
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13 
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60 
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4 

3 

16 
33 

7 

15 

3 

N 

18 

38 

7 

M 

12 

10 
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3 

14 

81 

7 

71 
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0 

4 

1 

U 
85 

8 
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1 

19 

14 

84 
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IS 
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3 

18 

39 

10 

71 

81 
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8 

4 

30 

7 

10 

8 

1 

6u 

T. 

19 
16 

8 

30 

g 

9 

10 

19 

11 

10 

13 

0 

18. 

14 

3S 
3 

18 

19 

16. 

36 

17 

g 

18 

73 

19 

49 

30 
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M 
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33 
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Maple  Strap  ladostry  of  MiBiies(»U 

EXTENSION  OF  REl^ARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 


or  xcnntasoTA 
m  TBE  HOUBB  OP  BEPRESBNTAHVEB 

Wednesday,  AprU  23, 1952 

Mr.  MARSHAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 


interestiiig  and  informative  essay  of  the 
maple  sirup  industry  of  Kiinnesota.  It 
was  written  by  Mr.  Jotin  F.  Palm,  of  th.e 
Isle  Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  of 
Isle.  Minn.,  and  gives  us  a  colorful  pic- 
twe  of  the  spring  work  on  Mille  Lacs 
Lake  during  maple  sirup  making  time: 

MapLS  SnxTP  IIajono  on  Mxum  Lacs  Lsks 

Billovring  clouds  of  fragrant  steam  from 
numerous  sugar  houses  scattered  around  the 
south  shore  of  BCiUe  Lacs  Lake  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Isle,  tell  the  people  of  the 
North  Star  State  that  spring  has  come.  It 
is  neceaury  to  tell  them  because  the  winds 
are  Icj.  there  are  2  or  S  feet  of  snow  in  the 
woods,  and  the  roads  are  bottomless — once 
you  drive  off  the  "black-top." 

Sap  boiling  is  a  bvisiness  as  old  as  the  Stata 
Itself.  No  other  State,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Vermont,  has  so  many  sugar 
maples — Acer  taccharum  of  the  botanist — aa 
does  Minnesota.  The  tree  is  very  valuable. 
The  hard  wood  Is  ideal  for  fximlture,  floor- 
ing, and  tools.  It  is  also  the  perfect  fire- 
wood to  toast  your  toes  by  the  fireplace  in 
winter.  In  aut\imn  Its  leaves  are  magnlfl- 
clently  crimson,  gold  and  scarlet — the  most 
glorious  extravagance  of  colors  in  creation. 
Also,  ita  sap  produces  sxigar  in  early  spring. 

The  Indians  knew  about  It.  The  white 
settlers  learned  It,  and  Mliinesotuns  have 
been  boUlng  maple  sap  ever  since.  The 
moment  the  contest  between  the  sun  and 
the  frost  fairly  begins,  maple  sugar  weather 
begins.  And  the  more  even  the  contest, 
the  sweeter  the  sirup.  It  seems  a  sort  of 
see-saw,  as  \S  the  sxin  drew  the  sap  up  and 
the  frost  drew  it  down.  An  excess  of  either 
stops  the  flow.  Before  the  sun  gets  power 
to  lock  up  the  work  of  the  run  again,  there 
is  no  sap.  But  when  it  freezes  soundly  at 
night,  with  a  bright,  warm  sun'  the  next 
day,  with  the  wind  In  the  west,  and  with 
no  signs  of  a  storm,  the  veins  of  the  maples 
fairly  thrill.  Pierce  the  bark  anywhere,  and 
out  gushes  the  clear,  sweet  Uquld.  But  let 
the  wind  change  to  the  south  and  blow 
moist  and  warm,  destroying  that  crispness 
of  the  air,  and  the  flow  slackens  at  once. 
unless  there  is  a  deep  nnow  in  the  woods 
to  counteract  or  neutralize  the  warmth,  in 
which  case  the  sap  run  may  continue  till 
the  rains  set  in.  The  rough-coated  old 
trees — one  would  not  think  that  they  could 
scent  a  change  so  quickly  through  that  wrap- 
per at  dead,  dry  bark  an  inch  or  more  thidc. 
but  their  nerves  of  taste  and  smell  are  no 
doubt  underground,  imbedded  in  the  mois- 
ture, and  if  there  Is  anything  that  responds 
quickly  to  atmospheric  changes  it  is  water. 

A  sap  run  seldom  lasta  more  than  a  few 
days.  By  that  time  there  Is  a  change  in 
the  weather,  perhaps  a  rainstorm,  whlcli 
takes  the  frost  neatly  all  out  of  the  ground. 
Then,  before  there  can  be  another  run,  the 
trees  must  be  "wound  up"  again,  as  It  were, 
and  the  storm  must  "come  off"  cold.  Pres- 
ently the  sun  rises  again  and  cuta  the  snow 
or  softens  the  hard-frozen  ground  with  his 
beams,  and  the  trees  take  on  a  fresh  start. 
The  men  and  boys  then  go  through  the 
woods,  emptying  the  buckets  or  the  pails 
and  reclaiming  those  that  have  blown  away, 
and  the  delightful  work  is  resumed.  But 
the  first  run,  like  first  love,  is  always  the 
best,  always  the  fullest,  always  the  sweetest. 
There  is  a  purity  and  delicacy  of  flavor 
about  the  sirup  that  surpasses  any  subse- 
quent yield. 

Maple  sirup  is  peculiarly  an  American 
product,  the  discovery  of  It  dating  back  into 
the  early  history  of  New  England.  The  first 
settlers  tisually  caught  the  sap  In  rude 
troughs  and  boiled  It  down  in  kettles  slung 
to  a  pole  by  a  chain,  the  fire  being  buUt 
around  them.  The  first  step  in  the  way  of 
Improvement  was  to  use  tin  pans  Instead 
of  troughs,  and  a  large  stone  ardi  la  whicn 
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tbe  kettles  or  caldrons  were  set  with  tba 
fire  beneath  them.  But  of  late  years,  as 
the  question  of  fuel  has  become  a  more  im- 
portant one,  greater  Improvements  have  been 
made.  Tbe  arch  has  given  place  to  an  im- 
mense stove  designed  for  that  spieclal  pur- 
pose, and  the  kettles  to  broad,  shallow 
•  sheet-iron  pans;  the  object  being  to  econo- 
mize all  the  beat  and  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  extent  of  evaporating  surface. 

The  process  of  obtaining  maple  sirup  is 
very  simple.  A  hole  is  bored  in  a  maple 
trunk  and  a  spile  inserted.  Then  a  pail  is 
hung  on  tbe  end  of  the  spile  and  the  sap 
drips  into  the  pall.  Then  the  sap  is  collected 
and  boiled  down.  Maple  sap  Is  about  2  per- 
cent sugar.  The  best  sirup  has  approximately 
65  percent  sugar.  Theoretically,  that  means 
that  for  each  gnllon  of  sirup  you  must  boil 
off  33  gallons  of  water.  Actually,  since  not 
all  maples  have  2  i>ercent  sweetness  in  their 
Bap,  you  boil  olf  between  40  and  50  gallons 
of  water  for  each  gallon  of  sirup. 

Then,  if  you  want  sugar  instead  of  sirup, 
you  keep  boUlng  the  thickening  sirup.  It's 
tricky,  for  the  thick  sirup  burns  while  you 
pause  in  stirring.  Essentially,  it  Is  like  mak- 
ing fudge.  You  hold  up  the  scraper  you  use 
in  stirring  until  the  boiling  sirup  forms  a 
soft  ball.    That's  it. 

No  one  Icnows  how  many  people  actually 
make  sirup  in  the  Mllle  Lacs  Lake  area  each 
spring.  Everywhere  around  the  lake  you  will 
see  pails  hung  to  the  trees  along  the  high- 
ways and  in  the  woods.  Probably  every 
household  bolls  down  a  few  gallons  for  pri- 
vate use. 

Trees  differ  much  in  the  quantity  as  well 
as  in  the  quality  of  sap  produced  In  a  given 
«eaaon.  Indeed,  in  a  btish  of  50  or  100  trees, 
as  wide  a  difference  may  be  observed  in  this 
respect  as  among  that  number  of  cows  in 
regard  to  the  milk  they  yield. 

In  the  production  of  sap  the  top  of  the 
tree  seems  far  less  Important  than  the  body. 
In  other  words.  It  is  not  the  length  of  the 
limb  that  wins  in  this  race,  but  the  length 
of  the  trunk.  A  heavy,  bushy-topped  tree 
In  the  open  field,  for  Instance,  will  not  com- 
pare with  a  tall,  long-trtmked  tree  in  the 
woods  that  has  but  a  small  top.  Young, 
thrifty,  thin-skinned  trees  start  up  with  great 
spirit,  but  they  do  not  hold  out.  and  their 
blood  is  very  diluted. 

One  must  be  an  expert  to  know  what  really 
good  sirup  is  like.  The  first  reluctant  fiow 
.  of  sap  produces  a  very  light-colored  and  deli- 
cately flavored  sirup  called  "first  run."  As 
the  weather  warms,  the  sap  runs  more  freely, 
but  the  sirup  is  darker  in  color  and  stronger 
in  taste.  The  final  run  is  very  dark  and 
•trong. 

The  sugar  house  is  a  shed  with  plenty 
of  open  spaces  to  allow  the  steam  to  es- 
cape— otherwise  a  man  could  not  live  in- 
side. In  the  old  days,  the  sap  was  boiled 
in  great  cast-iron  kettles,  as  has  already 
been  described,  but  now  the  farmers  use 
evaporators.  These  usually  are  metal  trays. 
6  Inches  deep  and  40  to  60  feet  square, 
mounted  over  a  long  trough-like  furnace 
fired  with  cord  wood.  Inside  the  evapora- 
tor are  fins  which  make  the  sap  fiow  auto- 
matically from  the  point  at  the  upper  end. 
back  and  forth,  to  the  point  at  the  oppusite 
side  of  the  bottom,  where  the  finished  sirup 
trickles  off  to  a  strainer. 

The  experts  are  careful  that  the  maple 
•imp  be  of  established  quality,  especially 
sugar  content.  This  means  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  boiling  sap  is  carefully 
watched.  The  farmers  have  special  ther- 
mometers and  eaccharometers  which  tell 
when  the  sap  is  safely  boiled  above  the  mini- 
mum  sugar  content.  But  they  also  use  the 
old-fashioned  drip  test.  By  this  method 
they  hold  up  the  stirrer  and  watch  the  way 
the  sirup  curtains  on  the  metal  blade  and 
how  it  balls  or  drips  from  the  edge.  This 
calls  for  years  of  experience.  That  is  why 
the  oldsters  generally  do  the  boiling  while 


tbe  youngsters  collect  the  sap  and  fire  the 
furnace. 

Tee;  the  making  of  maple  elrup  remains  a 
wonderful  thrill  on  the  shore  of  Lake  MUle 
Lacs  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Isle.  Minn.  The  cry 
of  "sap's  running!"  does  something  to  the 
Mllle  Lacs  Lake  farmer's  mind  and  spirit 
that  no  outsider  can  really  understand. 
It's  maple-sirup  making  time. 


Soil  G>B»erTatMMi  and  Flood  PreTention 
Most  Start  Wkere  tiw  Raiodropt  and 
Snowaakes  Fall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1952 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Iowa  State  Watersheds  Bulletin, 
Shenandoah.  Iowa,  of  April  1952,  by  Barr 
Keshlear.  publisher: 

Flood-Contsol  Suavrr  Staktxd  on  Nishna 
Watzbsred — Stsp  Is  Sicniticant  ik  Estab- 
lishing A  WATnSHXD  PaocaAM 
A  dream  that  has  been  In  the  process  of 
birthing  for  many  years  has  become  a  real- 
ity.    A  flood-control  survey  has  been  started 
on  the  Nlshnabotna  watershed  of  southwest 
Iowa. 

As  yet  the  project  is  in  its  swaddling 
clothes.  But,  as  when  the  rosy  flngers  of 
the  dawn  appear  and  you  know  that  a  new 
day  is  nigh,  so  you  may  know  by  these  early 
signs  that  a  dream  is  about  to  bloesom  into 
the  fuU  light  of  reality. 

Nishna  Valley  folk  have  waited  a  long  time 
for  the  fulflllment  of  their  dream.  Back  in 
the  early  years  before  hardly  anyone  thought 
about  giving  anything  back  to  the  soil  in 
exchange  for  all  that  they  took  a  few  far- 
sighted  Individuals  had  visions  of  the 
erosion-stricken  land  being  restored  to  its 
initial  state. 

They  saw  the  hungry  floodwaters  spread 
over  the  farm  land  and  saw  the  river  turn 
dark  with  the  life-giving  topsoil.  They 
saw  and  they  mourned.  And  out  of  the 
mourning  the  dream  arose — the  dream  of 
conquering  the  pillaging  river  and  the  check- 
ing of  gully  cutting  on  the  plow-torn  hill- 
sides. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  flood-control 
eurvey  the  dream  has  liecome  an  embodi- 
ment. But  the  Job  is  in  nowise  finished. 
It  is  only  commenced.  The  survey  is  only  a 
step  in  developing  a  complete  watershed 
program.  The  authorization  of  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  still  only  a  dream,  but  like  the  sur- 
vey dream  the  keepers  of  the  soil  have  faith 
that  the  program  dream  too  will  materialize. 

Preliminary  work  of  preparing  maps,  se- 
lecting sample  areas,  and  assigning  flood- 
control  specialists  to  carry  on  field  work  has 
already  been  completed,  and  field  parties  have 
moved  into  the  Nlshnabotna  watershed. 

Virgil  H.  Ray,  who  directs  SCS  field  parties 
headquartering  in  Kansas  City,  wUl  have 
general  charge  of  the  work. 

The  Nishna,  a  troublemaker  from  the 
Standpoint  of  overflow  and  damage,  has  a 
watershed  totaling  3.<X)0  square  miles.  It 
Includes  parts  of  12  counties,  all  of  which 
are   soil -conservation   districts. 

The  collection  of  field  data  for  completion 
Of  the  runoff  and  waterflow  retardation  and 
soil  erosion  prevention  in  the  Nlshnabotna 
River  watershed  is  now  in  full  swing.  This 
is  being   carried  on  by  specialists  in  their 


aevenU  fields  under  the  supenrislon  of  the 
Soil  Oonaervation  Serrloe.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculttire. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  important  stej)* 
in  making  a  survey: 

1.  Determination  of  floodwater  and  sedi- 
ment damages. 

2.  Determination  of  watershed  conditions 
and  problems  responsible  for  those  dam- 
ages. Including  rates  of  runoff  and  erosion. 

3.  Translation  of  runoff  and  erosion  rates 
Into  flood  and  sediment  dischargee  for  pre- 
cipitation of  different  magnitude  and  rela- 
tion of  damages  of  flood  frequencies. 

4.  Development  of  the  remedial  practices 
and  measures  required  on  bests  of  hydro- 
logic  effects  in  reducing  flood  runoff  and 
soU  erosion. 

5.  Estimates  of  results  of  installing  reme- 
dial practices  and  measures  for  hydrologic 
effects  in  reducing  flood  flows  and  sedimen- 
tation and  accompanying  conservation  and 
other  effects  in  physical  terms. 

6.  Conversion  of  estimated  effects  of  re- 
duction in  flood  flows  and  sedimentation 
and  accompanying  conservation  and  other 
physical  effects  to  monetary  terms. 

7.  Estimation  of  total  cost  for  installation, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  remedial  prac- 
tices and  measures,  including  essential  fa- 
cilitating activities. 

8.  Comparison  of  total  monetary  benefits 
and  costs  as  a  basis  for  Judging  economic 
feasibUlty. 

Damage  estimates,  treatment  and  facili- 
tating activities,  cost  of  treatments  and  ac- 
tivities, and  benefits  will  be  based  largely 
on  information  developed  by  sampling  tech- 
niques rather  than  by  complete  inventories. 
These  samples  are  then  expanded  to  cover 
the  entire  watershed. 

The  number  of  samples  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  watershed,  variations  in  soil  group- 
ings, slope,  erosion  hazards  and  water  re- 
tardation problems. 

There  are,  in  general,  three  physical  land 
unlu  in  the  watershed — the  Ida  soil  groups 
in  the  West,  the  Marshall-Monona  through 
the  center  and  the  Marshall -Shelby  In  the 
East. 

There  are  three  types  of  samples  studied — 
those  related  to  soils  and  farming  practices, 
gully  and  streambank  erosion  with  resulta-.t 
damages  In  upland  and  river  bottoms  and 
sediment  deposition  damages. 

For  the  soU  and  farming  studies  152  quar- 
ter-section samples  scattered  through  tbe 
area  have  been  selected.  These  will  be  gone 
over  by  the  SCS  soil  conservationists  to  de- 
termine the  present  land  use  pattern,  sheet 
erosion  damages,  recommended  land  use 
changes  and  other  land  treatment  measures, 
together  with  the  cost  and  effect  of  such 
changes  and  measures.  Recommendations 
are  based  on  the  local  soU  conservation  dis- 
trict programs  and  recommendations.' 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  engineers  by 
the  sampling  method  have  selected  33  small 
watersheds — two  to  flve  square  miles  in 
area — tributary  to  the  main  stream  for  study 
of  gully  erosion  problems  and  how  to  control 
it.  Each  of  these  watersheds  wiU  have  at 
least  one  sample  farm  in  the  area. 

Tbe  engineers  will  analyze  the  type  of  con- 
trol work  needed,  such  as  concrete  structures 
with  earth-flll  dams  and  the  possibility  of 
control  by  sloping  and  seeding.  Another 
type  of  problem  Is  that  of  streambank  ero- 
sion and  Its  control.  Floodwater  damage 
to  bottomland,  crops  and  pastures  is  another 
type  of  study  to  be  made.  The  damage  to 
production  because  of  overflow  will  be  eval- 
uated. This  is  needed  for  determining  one 
of  the  benefits  that  could  result  after  the 
upland  treatments  are  installed. 

Investigations  will  be  made  of  the  poaeU 
blllties  for  constructing  headwater  or  up- 
stream flood-control  reservoirs.  This  type  of 
reservoir  is  much  smaller  than  those  nor- 
mally studied  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers.   About  100  to  150  valley  cross  sections 
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along  all  ridges  of  streams  will  be  made  for 
these  purposes. 

In  all  tbe  studies  it  to  neoeaaary  to  deter- 
mine costs  of  the  control  work,  then  estab- 
lish the  dollar  benefits  which  would  result 
from  installation  and  operation  of  such 
measures.  Only  when  benefits  exceed  costs 
is  It  iKMslble  to  recommend  engineering 
measures. 

The  third  class  of  studies  is  on  sedlmen- 
taUoQ  damages.  SpecUltsts  will  take  bor- 
ings on  a  number  of  valley  crass  sections,  in 
order  to  messure  such  damage  as  deposition 
on  infertile  overwaah  on  bottom-land  soils, 
swamping  of  bottom  land  by  sediment  de- 
posits, stream-bank  erosion,  flood-plain 
scouring,  and  excessive  widening  and  deep- 
ening of  ditches.  Sample  reservoirs  and 
ponds  are  being  siirveyed  to  determine  rates 
of  silting  and  sediment  production  from  the 
watershed. 

SUte  and  county  highway  engineers,  rail- 
way engineers,  and  city  and  drainage  dis- 
trict olBcials  will  be  contacted  to  determine 
fiood-water  and  sediment  damage  to  high- 
ways, railroads,  drainage  districts,  and  vir- 
ban  areas. 

Sources  of  damaging  sediment  are  being 
measured  by  field  surveys  and  studies  are 
being  conducted  to  determine  possible  reduc- 
tions In  eacb  of  these  sources. 

In  cooperation  with  the  SCS.  representa- 
tives of  the  United  SUtes  Forest  Service  will 
make  a  study  of  forestry  problems  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  present  or  planned 
forest  areas  to  conserve  the  soils  and  retard 
water  runoff. 

Samples  similar  to  the  ones  being  studied, 
recently  taken  on  Davids  Creek — a  part  of 
the  watershed — will  be  Included. 

As  fast  as  any  field  work  is  completed  a 
trained  analrst  will  make  the  necessary 
measxirements  and  analysis  of  the  field  work. 
A  report  of  the  findings  will  be  prepared  as 
a  survey  report  for  the  watershed. 

The  survey  report  after  lu  review  and  ap- 
proval by  all  interested  Federal  and  State 
agencies  Is  tlie  basis  for  congressional  con- 
sideration and  approval  for  an  active  pro- 
gram on  the  watershed.      '^ 


A  Racord  Deicit,  bvt  TnnBaa  Still  Urfei 
i        St  Lawrcaca  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

cr  fawns  tLVAKia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBEBENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
January  30.  1952.  Issue  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  carried  the  following  edi- 
torial in  opposition  to  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should  read 
this  editorial  which  contains  much  food 
for  thought: 
A  RaooBo  DanciT,  bot  TRTTitAir  Still  Uacss 

SKAWAT 

Measured  against  President  Truman's  sol- 
emn declaration  that  many  spending  proj- 
ects ought  to  be  postponed  because  of  the 
huge  amotints  needed  for  defense,  another 
msesage  urging  that  Congress  approve  the 
St.  Lawrence  ceaway  project  seems  definitely 
out  of  order. 

Yet  Mr.  TTuman  has  done  it  again.  He  has 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  a  project  whose 
cost  alone — ectimated  at  upward  of  $1,000,- 
000.000 — should  convince  the  Congressmen 
that  this  is  CO  time  to  be  boosting  Federal 
expenditures  still  higher. 


Tbe  budget  recommended  by  the  President 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  comes  to  more  than 
186,000,000,000,  If  it  is  passed  with  present 
tax  rates,  it  will  mean  a  record  peacetime 
deficit  of  $14,000,000,000. 

Congressmen  who  are  demanding  sizable 
cuts  in  the  budgets  are  on  the  right  track. 
Some  Senators  are  urging  that  the  vast  mili- 
tary spending  proposals,  as  well  as  nonde- 
fense  projects,  should  be  carefully  screened. 

But  if  the  administration  is  going  to  keep 
on  proposing  new  and  extremely  dubious 
spending  schemes,  the  chances  of  real  econ- 
omies in  the  budget  will  be  lessened.  Mr. 
Truman's  argument  that  the  seaway,  with 
Its  varioiu  tolls  and  charges,  would  be  self- 
liquidating  doesn't  answer  the  objection  that 
once  this  proj£t  is  authcHlzed  it  would  call 
for  heavy  Government  outlays. 

There  are  other  arg\unentc  against  tbe  sea- 
way. A  major  one.  never  satisfactorily  met 
by  proponents  of  the  scheme,  is  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  closed  to  shipping  for  5 
monttis  of  every  year  by  ice.  Another  which 
disposes  of  the  so-called  national  defense 
features  of  the  scheme  is  Uiat  one  tx>mb 
properly  dropped  on  any  of  the  locks  ttiat 
would  be  needed  would  shut  off  the  entire 
route. 

Pbiladelphlans  and  other  residents  of 
other  coastal  cities  have  their  own  reasons 
for  objecting  to  this  plan.  It  would  divert 
traffic  from  American  ports  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  com- 
merce and  prosperity  of  American  cities. 

Even  if  the  Government  could  afford  this 
project,  it  would  be  doubtful.  At  this  time 
it  is  clearly  out  of  order.  Congress  should 
do  as  It  has  done  every  time  the  waterway 
has  come  up  since  1895 — bury  it. 


Ov  Most  Nortberv  Defease  Post  It  fte 
Nortkwett  Aafle  of  Mmaesota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  icnnnESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday,  March  28.  1952 

• 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
of  Mizmesota  proudly  lays  claim  to  many 
fine  records.  We  live  in  a  land  steeped 
in  great  traditions  where  much  of  the 
early  history  of  our  central  West  and 
upper  Midwest  country  was  made.  We 
are  always  happy  to  share  with  our 
friends  from  other  sections  of  America 
the  knowledge  of  our  many  achieve- 
ments. 

The  following  article  from  the  weekly 
Williams  (Minn.)  Northern  Light  tells  of 
another  record  which  Minnesota  can 
claim,  the  most  northern  civil  defense 
post  in  the  United  States: 


NoarawkST    Amslb    Has    Most    Ncathibn 
DnrsMss  Post 

Minnesota  can  claim  r>notber  record — ^the 
most  northern  civil  defense  groimd  observer 
post  in  the  United  States. 

Recently  established  in  the  northwest 
angle  of  the  State,  the  post  was  set  up  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Minnesota  &  On- 
tario Paper  Co.  and  the  Minnesota  State 
Forestry  Service,  Col.  E.  B.  Miller,  SUte 
director  of  civil  defense,  disclosed  today. 

"This  post  is  connected  by  radio  and  tele- 
phone directly  with  the  filter  center  in  Min- 
neapolis," Miller  said. 

The  flight  oi  aircraft  reported  to  the  filter 
center  is  platted  on  a  grid  map  of  the  State 
and  the  data  sent  to  a  ground  control  inter- 


ceptor station  which  handles  the  dispatching 
of  interceptor  fighter  planes. 

Facilities  at  the  northwest  angle  post  in- 
clude an  80-foot  lookout  tower  and  a  radio 
station  in  the  lumber  camp  building  of  the 
M.  A  O.  Paper  Co. 

Clarence  Selvog  of  Warroad,  forester  tor  the 
M.  &  O.  Paper  Co.,  mans  the  lookout 
tower.  He  has  been  appolntsd  supervisor 
cl  the  grotmd  observer  post. 

Dick  Willems,  supervisor  for  the  Minne- 
sota State  Forestry  Service  at  Warroad.  and 
Gene  Simmons,  director  of  clvU  defense. 
Roseau  County,  will  instruct  post  members 
and  the  Warroad  forestry  service  staff  in 
the  procedure  to  be  used  in  the  transmittal 
of  aircraft  flash  messages  from  the  poet  to 
the  Minneapolis  filter  center. 

Colonel  Miller  said  the  procedure  system 
has  been  geared  to  split-second  timing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Interception  in 
"these  days  of  400-mlle-an-hour  bombers." 

He  pointed  out  that  messages  originating 
at  the  post  will  be  transmitted  via  radio  to 
Warroad.  Mrs.  Clarence  Selvog  will  handle 
radio  and  telephone  flash  operations  to  Min- 
neapolis from  Warroad  and  assist  in  the 
training  of  personnel. 

"The  assistance  given  by  our  State  forestry 
service  and  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario 
Paper  Co..  truly  places  Minnesota  in  advance 
guard  of  our  Nation's  civU  defense  program." 
Colonel  Miller  said. 

Emphasizing  the  Importance  of  the  post 
and  the  ground  observer  corps.  Miller  de- 
scribed the  corps  as  the  "vital  adjunct  \o 
the  Nation's  radar  system,  designed  to  fill 
in  the  blind  spots  of  radar  screen  created  by 
the  topography  of  the  terrain." 


A  Policy  for  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 


or  mw  TC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  23, 1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  exceUent  editorial  from 
the  Oregon  Democrat  by  Mr.  Monroe 
Sweetland. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A   POUCT   rOX   PXOPLX 

(Here  the  editor  of  the  <^«gon  Democrat 
sets  a  focus  on  the  over-all  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  terms  of  people.  This 
perspective  on  Democratic  fundamentals 
was  given  informally  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Democrats  of  Waahington  Coxmty  in  the 
Legion  Hall  at  Sherwood  on  April  14.) 

People — ^what  the  peoide  need  and  what 
they  want — is  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Democratic  programs 
rest  directly  on  the  American  home. 

Since  1933  two  great  American  Presidents 
and  their  party  have  brought  unequaled 
gains  to  the  homes  of  our  Nation.  Amid 
anguished  howls  from  those  who  think  in 
terms  of  corporate  interests — terms  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  privileged,  well-born,  and 
affluent — we  have  seen  one  party  provide 
leadership  for  policies  which  have  made  the 
American  home — ^the  average  American  fam- 
ily— more  solid,  secure,  and  happy  than  ever 
before  in  history. 

When  the  Democratic  Party  was  given  au- 
thority to  act  in  1933  the  American  home 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  homelessness  were  commonplace. 
Discord  in  the  family,  overcrowding,  evic- 
tions, childlessness,  child  labor,  abandon- 
ment of  the  aged  and  children — all  were  di- 
rect products  of  depression.    Arson,  violence. 
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oommiinlsm.  and  even  sxilcide  flared  with 
new  ezcew  throughout  the  land. 

THX  TKICXUC  THXOBT 

Democratic  adminlatratlons  acted  with 
force  and  vigor,  as  the  urgency  demanded. 
Out  the  window  went  the  self-defeating  poli- 
cies of  the  aristocrats  and  economic  royal- 
ists whose  control  bad  Oovemment  serving 
those  classes  alone — the  powerful,  wealthy, 
and  well -bom.  Twenty-five  years  ago  that 
policy  became  known  as  the  trickle  theory 
under  which  Coolldge  and  Hoover  economists 
rationalized  that  Government  aid  to  the 
tycoons  of  Industry  would  somehow  trickle 
dswn  to  the  average  family.  In  place  of  that 
(allacloxis  dogma  was  restored  the  sound 
tradition  of  democracy — that  the  health  of 
the  Republic  must  rest  on  the  average  man 
and  woman,  upon  the  family  Itself.  If  the 
American  home  is  healthy — If  the  family  unit 
Is  socially  and  economically  sound — the  Na- 
tion Itself  will  prosper. 

cm  iHCBSAaiw  o  furposx 
Looking  back  through  the  framework  of 
the  American  family  we  see  the  reason  for 
the  whole  series  of  monumental  govern- 
mental policies  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair 
Deal. 

First  there  were  the  short-run  measures 
of  bank  closures.  WPA.  NTA.  CCC*  and  even 
direct  relief — short  steps  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
can family  alive  and  Intact  until  other,  more 
permanent  programs  could  be  worked  out. 
The  destruction  of  the  American  home  was 
halted.  Then  began  the  long,  steep  climb 
upward.  Insurance  of  the  family  bank  sav- 
ings, housing,  minimum  wage  laws,  bans  on 
child  labor,  old-age  assistance,  and  many  so- 
cial-security and  public-health  laws.  When 
private  Industry  failed,  Oovemment  moved 
In  to  sponsor  low-cost  electricity  in  the 
homes  and  on  the  farms  of  America — prob- 
ably the  greatest  step  in  a  century  to  lift 
drudgery  from  the  backs  of  the  homemak- 
ers — the  mothers  and  grandmothers — and  to 
Improve  the  standards  of  all.  The  family 
began  to  be  stronger  and  life  was  better. 

SCHOOLS  Ain>  HZALTH 

Funds  were  voted  for  schools  and  educa- 
tion. Local  and  State  governments  were 
aided  to  broaden  their  services  through 
schools  and  health  clinics,  hospitals,  and 
roads.    Again  family  life  was  enriched. 

nW  Lira  ON  TRK  TAKM 

On  the  t&rma  of  the  Nation,  bankrupt  and 
Abandoned  under  the  "trickle"  theory,  a  new 
era  began.  Soil  conservation,  new  market- 
ing policies,  new  roads,  good  rural  schools, 
new  seeds,  new  crops,  abundant  light  and 
power — all  these  encouraged  farm  life,  bring- 
ing new  prosperity  and  vigor  to  rural  Ameri- 
can homes. 

sinfoarnxs  takk  hopx 

American  minorities — whose  despised  posi- 
tion meant  special  degradation  through  un- 
employment, slum-living,  low-grade  educa- 
tion, and  wholesale  discrimination — have  In 
90  years  taken  giant  steps  toward  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  equality.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
homes  of  most  Americans  of  nonwhite  tie- 
scent  were  slums.  Today  they  are  nearlng 
the  average  for  American  families  In  the 
same  income  levels. 

LABOB    LOOKS   UP 

The  homes  of  Industrial  and  agricultural 
workers — the  "labor"  for  whose  allegiance 


•  Per  younger  readers,  who  may  not  re- 
member, these  were  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  emergency  employ- 
ment for  the  jobless  on  community  projects; 
National  Touth  Administration  to  provide 
training  and  subsistence  to  Jobless  youth: 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  In  which  young 
men  without  Jobs  worked  on  land  and  forest 
conservation  projects  out  of  central  canton- 
ments. 


International  commimlsm  once  made  a 
strong  bid — those  millions  of  homes  are  mors 
secure  today  than  ever  In  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. Labor's  families  now  own  their  homes 
and  their  furnishings,  or  live  in  comfortable 
rentals  of  their  choice.  They  own  their  cars. 
Nowadays  their  children  finish  high  school, 
and  go  on  to  college  If  they  wish.  Now  there 
Is  a  firm  foundation  of  Job  security  under 
these  families.  Family  health  is  better. 
Fear  of  unemployment,  eviction,  and  illness 
are  no  longer  the  nightmares  of  dally  ex- 
istence which  haunted  almost  every  working 
family  two  decades  ago. 


TRX  PXOPLB  S  PaOOaAlC  ABBOAO 

This  same  program  for  people  is  the  basis 
of  our  newer  foreign  policy.  While  imperial- 
ists and  isolationists  have  squabbled  over 
bow  to  use  armaments  and  power  politics  to 
stem  world  communism.  Democratic  states- 
men have  extended  the  successful  domestic 
program  from  the  home  front  to  the  world 
scene.  People  are  not  different.  President 
Truman  has  tried  to  push  a  reluctant,  con- 
servative Congress  to  back  up  his  far-sighted 
point  4  program  in  the  underdeveloped  con- 
tinents. Jiist  as  at  home,  the  only  effective 
answer  to  communism  is  good  health,  better 
homes,  enough  to  eat.  and  above  all,  hope  for 
the  future  In  a  free  world. 

This  policy  is  a  natural  one  for  American 
Democrats.  If  yoTur  faith  rests  in  people — 
In  mankind — you  approve  and  back  up  this 
program.  It  is  the  root  of  otir  domestic 
policy.  It  underlies  our  foreign  policy. 
Military  might  becomes  pointless,  endless, 
self-defeating  unless  It  serves  only  as  a  tem- 
porary shield  against  Communist  aggression 
while  we  are  giving  new  hope  to  the  people 
whom  communism  would  otherwise  capture 
with  false  promises  of  relief  from  their  pres- 
ent misery. 

This,  therefore,  is  one  consistent  iJollcy,  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  the  Nation's  great 
Democratic  Party  It  is  the  people  who  matter. 
Homes  and  famlUes — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— are  the  basic  unit  in  Democratic 
thinking.  Dollars  and  acres,  factories  and 
prestige,  learning  and  rolling  stock,  power 
and  precedent  are  only  Important  as  they 
serve  the  people. 

RXACnON   DIXS   HAao 

Peace,  we  have  finally  agreed,  is  indi- 
visible.  But  there  Is  still  strong  resistance 
to  the  Inseparable  fact  that  social  security 
and  welfare  fos  all  peoples  everywhere  is  also 
Indivisible  if  we  seek  peace. 

Communism  will  not  wither  alone  under 
the  terrible  heat  of  atom  bombs.  But  it  will 
starve  to  death  among  any  people  whose 
average  families  have  hope.  What  the  prac- 
tical program  of  the  party  of  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  did  on  the  North 
American  continent  can  be  done  everywhere 
If  we  will. 

NOTHUfO    JT7ST    HAPPCNS 

Let  no  comfortable  American  think  these 
great  things  Just  happened  In  our  land. 
Every  one  of  these  programs  was  broxight 
about — brought  about  by  men  and  women  of 
hope  and  vision  working  with  other  Ameri- 
cans through  their  unions,  their  farm  groups, 
their  business  associations,  their  clubs,  and 
schools,  and  churches.  Above  all  these  peo- 
ple found  focus  for  their  efforts  by  voting 
their  convictions  Into  policy  through  the 
Democratic  Party.  And  all  this  was  ham- 
mered out  In  bitter  controversy  with  the 
forces  of  fear,  isolation,  and  short-sighted 
selfishness,  usually  summed  up  in  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

In  an  era  of  ease  It  Is  easy  to  be  forgetful. 
In  the  mldat  of  comfort  and  abundance  some 
no  longer  remember  how  different  family  life 
was  a  little  while  ago  In  our  fair  and  pleas- 
ant land.  If  we  examine  each  issue  in  the 
light  of  what  Is  best  for  our  homes,  our  fam- 
ilies, for  the  people — we  cannot  then  go  far 
•stray  In  the  long  quest  for  the  good  life  for 


Barr  KetUear  of  Sbeaaadoak,  Iowa, 
Pablisher  of  Um  Iowa  Watertbed  B«l- 
leta,  Eiplaint  IIm  Major  Problcns  ia 
Restoriaf  the  Laid  to  ProdactioB  ia 
the  Flooded  Missonri  Valley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8SNTATIVS8 

Wednesday,  April  23.  19S2 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rac- 
oao,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

fiHXNAivTMAH.  lowA.  April  19.  19S2. 

Senator  B.  B.  Hickenloopkb  and 
Congressman  Bo*  Jknskn, 

Waahington.  D.  C. 

DcAX  Sns ;  No  doubt  the  Congress  will  ap- 
propriate money  for  land  restoration  after 
the  floodwater  In  the  Missouri  River  bottoms 
has  receded.  Many  mistakes  were  made  and 
much  money  poiired  down  a  rat  hole  In  the 
land  restoration  In  the  Kansas  and  Missouri 
I.'tver  bottoms  last  year.  We  would  like  to 
see  some  of  those  mistakes  corrected  In  a 
land  restoration  program  this  year. 

There  will  be  four  major  problems  In  a 
land  restoration  program: 

1.  The  immediate  restoration  of  as  much 
land  as  possible  In  order  to  produce  some 
crops  in  1953. 

a.  A  long-range,  long-time,  restoration 
program. 

3.  Cooperative  work  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

4.  Administration  of  funds  appropriated. 

The  Immediate  problem  will  be  the  re- 
moval of  debris,  some  plowing  under  of  sand, 
the  opening  of  old  drainage  ditches,  and 
drainage  of  pools  of  water. 

Problem  No.  2  should  be  approached  from 
a  long  time  view.  Drainage  in  the  Missouri 
River  bottoms  Is  a  hodge-podge  of  small, 
private  drainage  ditches  governed  by  local 
trustees  and  larger  districts  governed  by 
boards  of  coiinty  supervisors  who  act  as  trus- 
tees. Both  of  these  types  of  drainage  are 
supported  by  taxation  of  the  land. 

Many  of  these  systems  will  be  completely 
destroyed.  There  has  never  been  a  complete 
survey  made  on  the  drainage  problem  In 
the  Missouri  River  bottoms  from  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  survey  of  the 
problem  and  a  plan  will  no  doubt  take  2  or 
3  years  even  with  adequate  personnel.  Then 
It  may  take  several  years  to  install  new  drain- 
age systems  and  get  them  In  operation. 

In  problem  No.  3.  the  integration  of  the 
programs  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  should  be 
speclflcally  set  down  in  the  appropriations 
for  both  the  Department  of  Agriciilture  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  complete  plans 
made  before  either  organization  spends  Gov- 
ernment funds  in  the  restoration  and  drain- 
age program. 

To  be  specific.  In  1048,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated a  good  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  drainage  problem  In 
the  river  bottoms  after  the  Army  engineers 
had  built  the  levees.  In  the  building  of  the 
levees,  the  Army  engineers  did  not  have  au- 
thority to  survey  the  land  for  a  drainage  pro- 
gram, consequently,  they  put  tubes  under 
the  levees  by  guess  and  by  goeh.  The  sur- 
vey made  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
In  1948  and  1949.  revealed  that  most  of  these 
tubes  were  from  2  to  6  feet  above  the  drain- 
age level  of  the  bottom  lands.  The  survof 
money  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  was 
allotted  was  not  sufficient  to  complete  the 
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Job,  however,  a  report  was  made.  We  think 
this  report  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Boll  Conservation  Service  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  crop  year  of  1951  was  an  unusually 
wet  year,  and  it  was  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  surface  water  from  both  rainfall 
and  the  hills  could  not  get  Into  the  river, 
consequently  the  bottom  land  was  exceed- 
ingly wet  all  summer  and  no  crops  were  pro- 
duced on  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres. 
The  dikes  and  constricted  river  channel  have 
caused  the  water  table  in  the  bottom  lands  to 
rise,  which  makes  the  land  wet.  Some  fann- 
ers think  the  tubes  In  the  levees  sboukl  be 
lowOTOd  In  many  plaoss.  Tlkty  also  think  in 
places  It  will  be  nucssMry  to  pump  saceas 
water  over  the  levees.  In  some  eases,  the 
land  next  to  the  Bliiffs  Is  lower  than  the 
river  bed.  Long,  cross  county  line  drainage 
ditches  will  have  to  be  constructed  to  prop- 
erly drain  some  parts  of  the  land. 

In  a  long-time  drainage  plan  this  Is  one  of 
the  first  and  major  problems  to  be  worked 
on.  The  Job  should  be  planned  as  a  whole 
and  done  right.  This  problem  Is  on  ail  Mls« 
sourl  River  bottom  lands. 

Problem  No.  4.  administration  In  the  land 
restoration  program,  should  be  handled  un- 
der t^e  guidance  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  soil  CO— arvattoo  dlstrlcta.  Money  paid 
to  faroMTB  for  work  they  do  in  land  rcetora- 
itoo  should  be  handled  through  the  Soil  Oon- 
aervatlon  Service.  Last  year  these  funds 
were  handled  through  the  Production  Mar- 
keting Administration.  The  Boll  Conserva- 
tion Service  has  trained  men  In  each  soil 
conservation  district.  They  do  not  have 
enough  manpower  to  do  their  own  work  in 
the  districts.  With  a  Production  Marketing 
AdmlBlstratloa  woffcioad  added  last  Feb- 
ruary. It  wlU  require  the  employment  of  more 
men  who  have  an  engineering  or  agricultural 
background  so  they  can  be  quickly  trained. 
The  Itonttatlon  of  noncareer  employees  being 
allowed  only  120  working  days  within  a  serv- 
ice year  by  the  CrvU  Service  Commission 
must  be  eliminated.  Men  wont  accept  that 
kind  of  a  Job. 

Dndar  the  1952  rectoratlon  program.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
furnish  personnel  for  inspection  of  flood  res- 
toration Jobs,  make  recommendations,  lay 
out  and  stake  tiMinncls.  supervise  construe- 
tkm.  and  then  check  the  finished  product  to 
see  if  it  met  specifications,  and  report  to 
tho  Production  Marketing  Admlnltratlon 
whether  these  Jobs  did  or  did  not  meet  spad- 
flcatlons.  It  has  been  our  observation  that 
many  Jobs  were  paid  for  by  Production  Mar- 
keting Administration,  for  which  no  prior 
approval  or  inspection  was  mads  by  the  SoU 
OonaHvatlon  Scrvloe. 

If  the  Boll  Oooaervatlan  Sendee  has  to  do 
most  ot  this  work,  they  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  of  it  and  then  they  can  be 
held  accountable  if  the  work  is  not  done  ac- 
cording to  the  Intent  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  now  an  average  of  three  men  per 
district  In  Iowa.  To  do  this  Job  of  land  res- 
toration It  will  require  at  least  three  times 
as  many  men  as  are  available  now  for  the 
Unmediate  X>b.  For  the  Job  at  the  drainage 
survey  and  cooperation  with  the  engineers 
In  a  long-time  program.  It  will  require  addi- 
tional personnel  and  of  higher  technical  skill 
than  engineers  now  available  In  the  districts. 
The  spending  of  these  restoration  funds 
sboukl  be  set  out  by  the  Oongrees  so, that 
some  of  the  red  tape  now  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  t>e  eliminated  and 
the  red-tape  money  of  clerical  and  arimlnts- 
tratars  services  be  used  lor  field  men.  If 
these  api»x>prlaUons  are  made  directly  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  without  restric- 
tion, it  will  take  from  90  to  40  percent  for 
admlnUtratlon  If  the  regular  red  tape  Is  used. 
In  sptte  ot  your  efforts,  the  restoration  pro- 
gram win  be  put  under  Production  Market- 
ing Administration,  but  lor  heaven's  sake. 


try  to  get  enough  money  for  the  Boll  Con- 
serration  Service  to  properly  do  the  work  as- 
signed  to   them   by  Production  Marketing 
Administration. 
Sincerely, 

Baaa 


Price  Cortrolt 


Ememy  PropafaaJa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NZW  TOtX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1952 

Mr.  KEARNE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobd,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article: 

iMsiDi  Laaoa 

(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

Decent  folk  should  stop  being  the  secret 
weapon  of  the  Soviet — stop  cavorting  with 
the  enemy.-  Purist  civil  liberties  can  hurt 
this  Nation,  with  over  20.000  dead  already 
In  Korea. 

In  the  heart  of  Manhattan,  a  Sovtet 
film  firm  is  distributing  an  antl-Unlted 
States  movie  produced  by  friends  of  the 
Bovietlzed  Chinese  armies,  starring  North 
Korean  Communist  political  leaders,  fea- 
turing the  propaganda  ^lef  of  the  leader 
of  the  armies,  blasting  our  forces  there. 

y.  J.  Jerome,  the  culttiral  chief  of  the 
American  Communist  Party,  has  circulated 
orders  throughout  all  cells  that  this  film 
Is  to  be  shown  in  union  halls  forthwith.  The 
party  controls  10  major  \mlons  in  the  heart 
of  our   defense   prtxltsctlon   sectors. 

How  can  our  State  Department  contlntn 
to  permit  the  Artklno  Pictures  Co.  to  act 
as  a  foreign  agent  tor  enemy  propaganda, 
which  this  16-mlllimeter  sound  film,  Peace 
Will  Win.  most  certainly  is? 

Its  star,  Kuo  Mo  Jo,  stood  In  the  Kremlin 
on  April  11  and  received  the  "International 
Stalin  priae  for  promotion  of  peace  among 
nations."  which  Is  Sovleteee  for  anti- 
American  activity.  He  Is  chairman  of  tbm 
China  Peace  Committee  (oOdal  propaganda 
agency  of  Red  China  specializing  in  turning 
Its  Korean  troops  Into  fanatics  at  the  war 
front),  who  whips  Chinese  wax  workers  to 
faster  arms  production. 

In  the  Kremlin,  when  Stalin's  personal 
propagandist,  Dmitri  V.  Oiobelsteln.  pinned 
the  medal  on  Kuo.  the  Chinese  looked  at  the 
glittering  gadget,  which  bears  a  portrait  of 
Stalin,  and  bragged: 

"This  is  a  signal  honor  to  me  azul  all 
Chinese.  Inspired  by  Oeneraliasimo  Stalin 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Mao 
Tse-tung.  we  Chinese  have  won  Independ- 
ence, freedom,  and  democracy. 

"Especially  now,  virhen  American  Inter- 
ventionists are  conducting  bacteriological 
warfare  in  China  and  Korea,  we  must  strive 
and  unite  with  peace-loving  people  through- 
out the  world." 

That  was  said  In  the  Kremlin.  But  why 
must  it  be  said  on  screens  in  America?  This 
film  and  scores  of  others  are  being  shown  in 
some  of  our  big  dtlea. 

The  film  ccHitalns  speeches  by  rich  anti- 
American  propagandists  and  world  Commu- 
nist leaders  as  Ilya  Ehrenberg,  Jollot-Curie. 
the  Red  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  Red  Mme. 
Pak  Den-ai.  president  of  the  League  of 
Korean  Women  In  North  Korea. 

This  Is  permitted,  though  the  film  centers 
upon  a  Soviet  meeting  sponsored  by  organl- 
■ati(ws  which  the  United  States  Attorney 
OeneraliB  oOce  (In  quieter  days)  labeled 
subversive. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESSNTATrVES 

Wednesday,  April  23, 1952 

Mr.  LkCOMPTE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  desire  to  Include  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Iowa  Members  of  Congress 
from  J.  8.  Quist.  executive  aecretary  of 
the  Iowa  Creameries  Association.  By 
June  30  the  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
whether  to  terminate  or  to  renew  the 
Defense  Production  Act  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  Iowa  Creameries  Association  that 
the  ending  of  these  controls  will  help  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  Iowa  and  the  Midwest  Bnd  sev- 
eral reasons  to  substantiate  this  belief 
are  outlined  in  the  letter  which  followa: 
To  loioa  Members  of  Congress: 

The  Iowa  Creameries  Association  believes 
most  sincerely  that  prlee  controls  on  dairy 
products  should  be  terminated  June  30,  195X 
We  urge  your  best  eflurts  to  this  end. 

Tou  have  had  factual  information  from 
the  National  Creameries  Association  and  the 
Dairy  Industry  Committee  why  dairy  con- 
trols should  be  terminated.  The  Iowa 
Creamc  rles  Association  is  aflUlated  with  both 
of  tbea3  organizations  directly  and  indirectly. 
Mr.  George  Paul,  secretary  of  the  Farmers 
Co-op  Creamery,  Brooklyn,  and  president 
of  State  Brand  Creameries,  has  been  our 
representative  In  preeenting  our  stand  on 
terminating  price  controls  and  for  retaining 
the  import  du^  on  fats  and  oil*. 

Other  reasons  why  the  controls  nn  dairy 
products  should  be  lifted  are  the  confusing. 
awkward  and  impractical  regulations  as  they 
apply  to  local  creamery  operations.  The 
traditional  pattern  under  which  the  local 
creameries  have  operated,  both  the  privately 
owned  and  the  cooperatives,  has  been  com- 
pletely Ignored.     Let  me  iUustrate. 

1.  The  general  price  regulation  frcae 
prices  as  of  the  period  December  IS.  1950.  to 
January  M,  1961.  The  margin  of  caah  oper- 
ations was  fixed  as  of  that  date.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  butter  production  has  been  stead- 
Oy  declining  in  Iowa.  Butter  prices  climbed 
to  levels  way  above  those  of  the  base  period. 
When  butter  prices  have  been  higher  than 
the  base  period,  voltmM  of  production  has 
been  down.  Many  creameries  wa«  down 
from  a  fourth  to  nearly  a  half  of  their  pro- 
duction of  the  baae  period. 

Studies  made  by  the  University  at  Min- 
nesota. Iowa  State  College,  and.  no  doubt, 
many  other  State  colleges,  which  show  that 
as  voliune  goes  down  creamery  operation 
costs  per  pound  of  butter  goes  up.  In  addi- 
tion there  have  been  other  increased  costs, 
labor,  repairs,  equipment  replacement,  taxes, 
etc.  In  spite  of  these  conditions.  OPS  re- 
quired that  aU  Increased  prices  received 
above  those  of  the  base  period,  must  be 
piMsed  on  through  to  the  producers.  One 
out  offered  is  the  provisiaci  of  the  Cape- 
bart  amendment.  But  here  again  are  de- 
mands for  breakdowns  In  operating  costs, 
which  many  local  creameries  do  not  have. 

Specific  questions  on  compliance  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  OPS  regulations  have 
been  asked  of  the  State  and  national  OPS 
offlclala.  Replies  have  been  slow  and  con- 
fusing. 

The  wage  controls  likewise  have  been  most 
difficult  as  they  apply  to  the  small  creamer- 
ies operating  In  Iowa. 
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We  believe  terminating  controls  on  dairy 
fvoducts  will  help  to  restore  confidence  of 
dairying  In  Iowa  and  the  Midwest.  Confi- 
dence Is  needed  If  we  are  to  stop  the  further 
dej^etlon  of  our  dairy  herds  In  Iowa. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Iowa  Cexambuxs  Association, 
J.  B.  QmsT,  Executive  Secretary. 


Sdzore  of  the    Steel  Companies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or   OKLAHOMA 

ZN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  23, 1952 

Mr.    BELCHER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

people  of  the  country  have  become  seri- 
ously alarmed  by  the  President's  seizure 
of  the  steel  companies  because  they  feel 
that  it  establishes  a  precedent  that  could 
destroy  all  our  constitutional  safeguards. 
If  the  President  is  correct  about  his  hav- 
ing the  inherent  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  seize  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  then  Congress  does  not 
have  the  power  to  pass  any  law  taking 
away  this  inherent  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Therefore,  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  entirely  dependent  on  the 
integrity  and  the  self-restraint  of  the 
President.  Certainly  this  is  an  extreme- 
ly dangerous  situation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  and  have  inserted  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO,  a  tsrpical  telegram  which  I  have 
received  that  I  believe  clearly  explains 
the  situation: 

Apbil  18,  1952. 
Hon.  Pace  Belchzi, 

House  of  Representatives, 

WvLshington,  D.  C: 
On  every  hand  property  owners,  both  large 
and  small,  as  well  as  the  average  citizen  on 
the  street  are  gravely  alarmed  at  the  Presi- 
dent's claim  of  right,  despite  the  absence  of 
any  authorization  from  Congress,  and.  in- 
deed, despite  Its  expressed  prohibition,  to 
seize  and  his  actual  precipitous  seizure  of  the 
steel  companies.  If  his  claims  and  actions 
are  supportable,  all  our  historical  thinking 
with  respect  tcp  the  glorious  American  right 
of  free  enterprise  becomes  a  delusion  and  a 
mockery,  because  obviously  the  right  of  free 
enterprise  and  the  President's  asserted  right 
of  seizure,  and  actual  seizure,  are  wholly 
irreconcilable.  This  matter  transcends  the 
interests  of  political  parties  or  economic 
groups,  and,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
labor  disputes  out  of  which  It  arises,  de- 
mands Immediate  patriotic  consideration  and 
expression  by  Congress.  If  the  President's 
claims  and  actions  are  untenable  but  are 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged  by  Congress,  the 
road  to  dictatorship  and  the  ease  with  which 
It  can  be  accomplished  are  quite  obvious. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  President  is  right, 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  worst.  Even  those  amongst  us  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  It  cannot  happen  here  must 
admit  that  the  President's  words  and  actions 
bear  striking  resemblance  to  utterances,  acts, 
and  conduct  which  have  caused  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  shudder  when  uttered  and 
committed  In  foreign  countries.  It  must 
also  be  admitted  that  apparently  labor  has 
the  power  to  caiise  Government  to  seize  all 
property,  small  as  well  as  large.  In  the  face 
of  the  reiterated  constitutional  mandate 
that  no  person  shall  ever  be  deprived  of  life, 
Uberty.  or  property  without  due  process  of 


law.  Undoubtedly  the  dio  has  been  cast  for 
nationalization  of  Industry,  socialism,  and 
dictatorship.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  Z 
dispassionately  believe  that  Congress  Is  con- 
fronted with  the  Imperative  duty.  Instead  of 
awaiting  the  slow  procedure  of  our  coxirts, 
of  Immediately  Investigating  the  seizure  of 
the  steel  companies  and  forthrlghtly  taking 
any  and  all  action  which  the  situation  de- 
mands. With  world  conditions  being  what 
they  are.  It  Is  the  height  of  folly  to  temporize 
with  a  situation  which  so  unmistakably 
Jeopardizes  the  very  cornerstone  of  our 
American  form  of  government. 

R.  W.  McDowSLL, 
President.  Midcontinent  Petroleum 
Corp. 


Georf  e  Stimpson's  Greatest  Work- 
Book  Aboot  American  Politict 


AppreciatioB  of  Birthday  Grectiaf  t 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxmon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  i,  1952 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  exceptionally  friendly  remarks  made 
by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  eighty-sixth  birthday,  April 
4.  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  on  that  date  due  to  my  sojourn 
at  Naval  Hospital,  where  the  very  eflfl- 
cient  staff  of  this  fine  institution  was  en- 
deavoring to  relieve  me  of  arthritis  pains 
and  a  half  dozen  minor  aches.  Notwith- 
standing these  incapacitations  I  expect 
to  be  myself  again  in  a  short  while  when 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  thank  my  good 
friends   and   associates   personally. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  hu- 
mility that  I  read  the  account  in  the 
Record  of  the  tributes  paid  me  on  this 
occasion,  not  only  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Illinois  but  by  others  of  my 
good  friends  from  the  North,  South,  East, 
and  West.  To  all  of  them  I  wish  in  this 
manner  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  many  undeserved  comments 
upon  my  service  throughout  the  years 
and  also  the  expression  of  their  personal 
friendship.  Time  has  dealt  lightly  with 
me  since  I  first  entered  the  House  in 
March  1907.  There  have  been  many  oc- 
casions in  these  45  years  when  the  de- 
bate on  vital  issues  became  exceedingly 
warm,  but  I  can  assure  you  one  and  all 
that  the  warmth  on  none  of  these  oc- 
casions has  ever  exceeded  that  which  I 
have  experienced  in  my  associations  with 
the  many  wonderful  friends  and  asso- 
ciates my  service  has  brought  me  in  con- 
tact with.  It  has  been  a  grand  experi- 
ence which  I  have  always  cherished  and 
which  will  remain  with  me  forever. 

In  return.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press the  wish  to  each  and  all  of  the 
Members  who  feel  so  inclined  that  they 
may  be  able  to  remain  here  fully  as  long 
as  I  have,  and  that  with  the  splendid 
records  they  are  compiling  they  will  even 
exceed  my  years  of  service  in  this 
chamber.  Thank  you,  again,  my  good 
friends  for  your  friendly  felicitations, 
and  may  the  good  Lord  strengthen  and 
guide  you  in  your  determination  to  leg- 
islate efficiently  and  well  for  the  good  of 
this  glorious  land  of  ours. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  cMiroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1952 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
est work  of  a  great  Jouroalist  today  be- 
comes available  to  Americans  interested 
in  improving  our  Government. 

A  Book  About  American  Politics  is  to- 
day t>eing  placed  in  the  bookstalls  of  the 
Nation  by  Harper  It  Bros. 

The  disting\iished  author  Is  an  ardent 
devotee  of  the  democratic  processes,  a 
friend  of  the  legislative  branch  of  this 
three-way  system  of  government,  and  a 
personal  friend  of  many  of  the  individ- 
uals who  have  and  are  now  serving  in 
Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches.  ' 

That  man  is  the  ardent  student  of 
American  history,  kindly  George  Wil- 
liam Stimpson.  who  first  breathed  tl'ie 
breath  of  life  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
Midwest  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  work  by  George 
Stimpson  is  a  monument  to  the  author, 
who  developed  a  new  type  of  literature  in 
three  preceding  books. 

First  there  was  publLshed  in  1945  his 
A  Book  About  the  Bible:  and  second 
came  his  A  Book  Atwut  a  Thousand 
Things:  and  third,  his  A  Book  About 
American  History. 

Now,  published  today,  is  his  A  Book 
About  American  Politics. 

The  mass  of  accurate  and  interesting 
information  gathered  through  years  of 
research  for  these  wondrous  works  is 
phenomenal.  His  books  have  become 
standard  reference  works,  and  they  will 
continue  to  be  so  regarded  until  the  end 
of  time. 

Most  of  you  know  O?orge  Stimpson 
personally,  and  if  not  personally,  I  am 
sure  by  reputation.  As  a  veteran  corre- 
spondent, editor,  and  author,  he  is 
known  to  millions.  Here  in  Washington 
he  is  esteemed  by  thousands  of  personal 
friends.  Pew  know  that  during  the  past 
years,  despite  illnesses,  he  struggled  to 
finish  his  latest  work. 

In  this  new  lx>ok.  George  Stimpson 
Impresses  the  reader  with  the  fact  that 
politics  is  everybody's  business.  He  en- 
courages the  reader  to  take  an  intense 
interest  in  our  Government  by  playing 
the  part  he  should  in  politics. 

Stimpsons  story,  or  rather,  series  of 
stories,  covers  the  full  scope  of  politics 
over  the  long  and  ever-changing  history 
of  the  American  Government.  It  even 
reaches  back  into  our  antecedents  in  the 
development  of  the  democratic  processes 
of  government  in  mother  country 
England. 

Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  but  I  believe 
Stimpson's  new  book  will  have  universal 
appeal,  not  only  because  he  brings  to  the 
fore  the  unusual  and  the  rarities,  but  his 
interesting  treatment  of  historical  facts 
broaches  the  dramatic. 

Development  of  political  terms  now  of 
common  usage  are  woven  in  with  tiie 
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human  traits  of  the  men  who  originated 
them. 

Probably  the  keynote  of  his  book  is 
embodied  In  this  Introductory  state- 
ment: 

Basically  we  can  never  get  away  from 
politics.  Tboae  who  talk  about  eliminating 
politics  from  Oovemment  overtook  tta«  fact 
that  politics  Is  Oovemment  in  action,  and 
that  politics  of  the  rtght  kind  U  th«  only 
means  of  perpetuating  freedom. 

As  to  George  Stimpson  bimaelf .  none 
less  than  our  distinguished  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Sam  RATSxniN.  has  described 
him  as  one  of  the  best-informed  men 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

When  George  Stimpson  was  president 
of  the  National  Press  Club,  the  late 
President  Pranklin  D.  Rooaevelt  was  the 
honor  guest  at  an  annu^  dinner.  A 
master  on  the  speaker's  platform  him- 
self.  Mr.  Roosevelt  commented  that  he 
never  had  heard  a  better  toastmastcr 
than  Stimpson. 

It  is  said  that  the  black,  rich  soil  of 
Iowa  develops  two  principal  types  of  peo- 
ple, haitl  workers  and  hard  thinkers.  To 
me,  George  Stimpson  represents  a  com- 
bination of  both.  Prom  his  birth  on 
election  day  In  19M  on  a  Jones  County 
farm,  Stimpson  has  thought  hard  and 
worked  hard.  He  worked  his  way 
through  Valparaiso  University  in  In- 
diana and  chose  the  newspaper- report- 
ing route  in  order  to  continue  his  desire 
to  acquire  knowledge. 

Service  in  the  Army  during  Worid  War 
I  interrupted  Ws  formal  education,  but 
It  did  not  interfere  with  his  lust  for  in- 
formation. 

I^>llowing  the  trail  of  most  ambitious 
newsmen,  Stimpson  worked  his  way  to 
the  Mat  of  Government  here  30  years 
ago.  The  panorama  of  historical  devel- 
opments in  the  last  three  hectic  decades 
failed  to  dim  his  enthusiasm  for  the  de- 
tails of  human  events  of  the  past  politi- 
cal recortl  of  the  NaUon.  This  is  clear- 
ly demonstrated  in  his  new  book. 

As  correspondent  for  various  news- 
papers, associate  editor  of  Pathlhider 
magazbie.  radio  commentator  on  i>ohtics 
and  science,  and  the  author  of  a  daily 
syndicated  column  feature  known  as  In- 
formation Roundup.  Stimpson  developed 
into  probably  the  best  politically  minded 
historian  of  this  period. 

Of  a  mild  nature,  kindly  and  thought- 
ful of  his  many  friends,  Stimpson  was 
awarded  the  highest  tributes  within  the 
power  of  his  newspaper  fratcnilty.  He 
was  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Press  Club  and  was  given  a 
place  on  the  Standing  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondents of  the  Congressional  Press 
Galleries. 

Stimpson  long  since  developed  the  art 
of  bringing  the  best  from  individuals 
and  making  them  appreciate  their  own 
importance.  As  a  result  he  is  recognised 
as  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
round  table  in  the  National  Presa  Club. 
a  table  where  Individuals  may  sit  and 
talk  and  listen  in  company  with  erudite 
fellows  from  many  stations  of  life. 

At  the  unofficial  morning  "coffee 
club"  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  Congress- 
men gather  for  an  early  Brazilian  brew. 
Stimpson  presides  with  6clat. 


Prom  Stimpson,  many  men  In  high 
X)ositions  seek  his  wise  and  Irind  counsel 
on  matters  ranging  from  personal  to 
public  affairs.  His  Judgment  is  sound 
and  good,  and  his  Book  About  American 
Politics  is  his  greatest  work. 


Colleges  Need  Business  Help  To  Keep 
EdacatioBa]  Freedoau 


Tlw  Flood  Pcnl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHU sails 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^ATIVBB 

Wednesday.  April  23. 1952 

Mr.     McCORMACK.     Mr.     Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

RscoBD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  Boston  Post  of  April  16.  1952: 

The  Flood  Pxsn, 

When  a  great  natural  catastrophe  wrecka 
havoc  on  a  scale  comparable  to  that  of  the 
mighty  floods  rolling  down  the  Missouri 
River  into  the  Mississippi,  there  comes  a  true 
test  of  the  strength  and  endurance  of  our 
democracy. 

The  tbmitanrtt  of  homeless  people  whose 
prospects  of  restoring  their  homes  and  farms 
and  factxjrtes  for  at  least  a  year  or  possibly 
longer  now  seem  so  dim  are  not  left  bogged 
down  In  the  ruins  to  bear  their  misery  alone 
and  unaided.  The  Nation  rallies  to  assist 
them,  not  only  with  Federal  funds  but  also 
with  voluntary  donations  Uut)ugh  the  agency 
of  the  Red  Croes. 

Somehow  the  carping  voices  of  ambitious 
men  aeeklng  preferment  and  high  place  in 
the  Nation,  who  have  In  large  part  been 
architects  of  this  disaster  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  or  their  inertia  on  questions  of  Fed- 
eral flood  control  and  power  development, 
seem  mean  and  small  at  a  time  like  this. 
They,  who  have  cried  the  havoc  of  a  welfare 
state  on  all  such  regional  developments,  are 
the  first  to  demand  that  our  Government 
alleviate  distress. 

In  the  large  design  of  democracy,  whicb 
must  tame  a  continent  aiKl  assimilate  peo- 
ple of  diverse  national  origins,  the  true  test 
of  the  merit  of  our  Government  comes  when 
disaster  threatens.  Democracy  Is  an  elev- 
enth hour  kind  of  government,  rousing  only 
at  the  trumpet  blast  of  danger. 

Such  a  floodtlme  has  come  to  democracy, 
when  the  muck  and  silt  of  an  alien  political 
phUosophy  washes  up  the  banks  of  democ- 
racy's mighty  stream,  flooding  over  the  bot- 
tom lands.  It  is  a  flood  that  can  be  con- 
trolled, channeled,  directed,  contained,  and 
Its  menace  banished  forever.  But,  It  Is 
going  to  need  an  aroused  nation,  a  people  as 
concerned  over  the  Red  flood  as  they  are 
over  the  wasting  floods  In  the  Missouri. 

There  Is  a  great  object  lesson  In  the  strug- 
gle against  the  flooding  rivers  In  midconti- 
nent. There  are  toUers  on  the  levees,  rich, 
poor,  prisoners,  police — every  able-bodied 
man  gives  his  bit  of  strength  and  muscle  to 
best  the  floods,  build  the  dikes  higher.  In 
the  direst  need  there  are  no  volunteers,  every 
able-bodied  man  Is  drafted  for  the  Job. 
But — the  miracle  Is  that  this  draconlc  step 
need  not  be  taken.  There  are  volunteers 
aplenty. 

That's  the  way  It  Is  going  to  have  to  be 
In  saving  our  democracy  from  disaster.  It 
Is  not  a  question  of  a  man  with  a  touch  of 
genius  with  a  ready-made  plan  to  save  the 
Nation  the  day  before  yesterday.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  everyone  climbing  to  the  top  of 
the  dike  and  doing  their  bit — taking  part 
In  the  general  effort. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  SUTLER,  JR. 

or  PBNiisTi.vaina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  SITTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fi-' 
nancial  situation  of  the  small  educa- 
tional institutions  in  America,  so  many 
of  which  are  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sev- 
eral of  which  are  in  my  own  district  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  is 
such  as  to  give  every  person  interested 
in  keeping  American  education  free  of 
government  intervention,  reason  for 
careful  and  considerate  thought. 

The  editorial  from  the  Democrat  Mes- 
senger, of  Wasmesburg,  Pa.,  in  its  issue 
of  Wednesday,  April  9,  expresses  in  be- 
half of  the  local  college,  a  plea  that  I 
think  those  who  believe  in  small  educa- 
tional institutions,  like  Waynesburg 
College,  could  well  afford  to  heed.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  inseri  It  In  the 
RwxNtD  with  the  hope  that  it  may  bring 
to  the  attention  of  others  this  very  im- 
portant problem: 

Colleges  Need  Business  Help  To  Keep 

SOXTCATIONAI.   FSSEDOaCS 

The  crisis  on  American  college  campuses 
is  deepening.  The  schools  are  caught  be- 
tween mounting  costs  and  dwindling  reve- 
nues. The  big  GI  bill  of  rights  attendance 
boom  is  over  and  the  draft  is  cutting  heavily 
Into  what  enrcdiment  is  left. 

The  small  schools  like  our  own  Waynes- 
btu-g  College  naturally  are  worst  hit,  since 
their  resources  are  thinner.  Probably  half 
the  country's  colleges  are  operating  at  or  near 
deficit.  Few,  If  any,  are  In  robust  financial 
condition. 

Up  to  now  the  colleges,  for  the  most  part, 
have  l>een  able  to  mxxldle  akmg  with  a  vari- 
ety of  devices  to  fill  the  breach.  They  have 
upped  tuitions;  they  have  beat  the  biishea 
hard  for  new  scholarship  money;  they  have 
taUored  special  research  projects  to  govern- 
ment demands  so  they  could  get  defense 
funds. 

But  all  these  have  their  limits.  It  Is  a 
serious  question  whether  tuitions  can  be 
boosted  much  higher  wittiout  prtcing  many 
students  right  out  of  the  education  market. 
All  too  many  students  cannot  make  the 
financial  grade  today  without  sosne  kind  of 
aaaistance. 

Some  of  the  scholarship  drives  have  been 
rewarding,  but  some  have  not.  With  ao 
many  other  chunks  already  being  taken  out 
at  the  earner's  dollsr,  be  is  npt  enthusiastic 
about  allotting  a  large  piece  of  it  to  an  edu- 
cational Institution,  and  the  really  Mg  grants 
are  rare  nowadays. 

Many  of  the  smaller  schools  simply  are 
not  equipped  to  taken  on  naval  or  Army 
scientific  research.  The  big  universities  that 
do  advance  this  type  of  work  wish  they  had 
the  funds  and  could  devote  their  staffs'  time 
to  more  basic  research,  unrelated  to  specific 
objectives. 

Where  do  they  go  from  here? 

With  a  lot  of  schools  it  now  is  or  soon 
will  be  a  matter  of  finding  new  revenue 
sotn-ces  or  shutting  down.  There  are  only 
two  large  reservoirs  to  which  they  may  turn. 
Government  or  business. 

Business  already  finances  much  college  re- 
search through  grants  for  siieciflc  projects, 
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•cholarsliips,  and  the  like.  But  It  has  bare- 
ly acratched  the  surface.  It  coxxld  well  be- 
come a  principal  support  of  the  Nation's  col- 
lege system.  Some  of  this  aid  would  be  Im- 
mediately productive  of  returns  to  industry 
through  development  of  new  scientific  solu- 
tions to  problems,  through  large  additions 
to  the  force  of  highly  trained  personnel,  and 
so  on. 

A  good  deal  of  the  assistance,  however, 
wotild  be  directed  toward  broadening  the 
base  of  pure  research — the  great  quest  for 
scientific  fundamentals  from  which  all  spe- 

\  clfic  solutions  flow.  Expenditures  toward 
this  goal  would  accord  with  the  highest  no- 
tions of  business  statesmanship. 

The  alternative,  plainly,  is  Government 
help.  Many  educators  believe  that  even  if 
other  segments  of  society  can  carry  the  big- 
gest part  of  the  load  there  is  still  some 
place  for  Government.  For  instance,  a  care- 
fully applied  sjrstem  of  Federal  scholarships 
to  assist  needy  students  would  give  the 
schools  a  boost  without  menacing  their  in- 
dependence. 

Tet  more  thoughtfxil  school  administrators 
fear  too  much  Government  in  education. 
They  see  school  independence,  and  perhaps 
free  scholarship,  ultimately  disappearing  \in- 
der  such  conditions.    No  one  can  say  there 

.    Iz  no  point  to  their  fears. 

It  is  time  for  forward-looking  business 
leaders  to  attend  to  this  great  necessity — and 
opportunity.  If  they  do  not  move  into  the 
crisis  with  firm  purposes,  the  Government 
most  certainly  wUL 


Proclamation  by  GoTcrnor  of  ISissowi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  Missomii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ApHl  22, 19 52 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  am  including  a  proclamation  issued 
by  Hon.  Forrest  Smith,  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri, urging  provision  by  Congress  for 
emergency  flood  relief. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  to 
the  Ctovernor  that  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000,000  has  been  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

Whereas  a  very  destructive  flood  has  caused 
great  damage  to  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
Its  tributaries  and  upstream  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  before  it  enters  the  north  bound- 
ary of  the  State  of  Missouri;   and 

Whereas  many  acres  of  fertile  cropland 
and  growing  crops  have  been  inundated  by 
the  ravages  of  said  flood;  and 

Whereas  many  miles  of  roads,  some  bridges, 
highways,  airports,  and  railroads  have  been 
rendered  useless  and  unserviceable,  thereby 
curtailing  needful  and  emergency  travel  and 
communications  in  this  State;   and 

Whereas  many  families  have  been  evacu- 
ated from,  or-  Isolated  in,  their  homes  and 
many  towns  along  both  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  have  been  isolated  or 
flooded;  and 

Whereas  the  normal  health  and  sanitation 
facilities  In  and  around  said  cities  are  now 
rendered  useless,  unworkable,  or  have  been 
greatly  curtailed;  and 

Whereas  great  suffering  and  hardship  have 
resulted  along  the  flooded  area  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  are  threatened  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  as  the  flood  enters  ova  State; 
and 


Whereas  local  and  State  facilities  are  not 
adequate  for  the  alleviation  of  all  of  the 
above  conditions  to  bring  about  prompt  and 
speedy  restoration  when  the  flood  subsides: 
Now.  therefore, 

I.  Forrest  Smith,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  a  state  of 
emergency  exists  in  and  along  the  flooded 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River  as  it 
enters  the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri 
and  passes  through  the  State,  and  in  and 
along  the  flooded  areas  adjacent  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  as  It  enters  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State: 

And  I  call  upon  all  State  departments, 
boards,  cities,  towns,  villages  and  commimi- 
tles.  and  also  citizens  and  organizations  of 
this  State  to  render  all  aid  and  assistance 
possible  in  the  alleviation  of  the  above  con- 
ditions and  in  the  restoration,  after  the  flood 
subsides,  of  all  normal  conditions; 

I  respectfully  call  upon  His  Excellency,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  assist- 
ance for  these  people  and  I  urge  Congress 
to  provide  as  speedily  as  possible  an  emer- 
gency relief  appropriation  for  the  suffering 
and  flooded  areas. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  afllxed  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  city  of 
Jefferson,  this  21st  day  of  April  1052. 

FoaazsT  SurrH, 

Got'ernor. 

Attest: 

WaLTB    H.    TOBXaMAN, 

Secretary  of  State. 
J.  Paul  Mabrwat. 

Chief  Clerk. 


A  Reform  OTerdne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  AXKANSA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1952 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  22,  1952: 
A  Rzroax  Overdttk 

Almost  buried  by  the  seizures  and  the  flr- 
Ings  that  have  made  Washington  headlines 
recently,  there  was  a  piece  of  news  that 
might  have,  over  the  long  range,  more  sig- 
niflcance  than  the  more  spectacular  develop- 
ments that  obectired  it.  This  was  the  passage 
by  the  Senate  of  the  McClellan  bill,  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

What  the  McClellan  bill  seeks  to  do  is  to 
give  to  Congress  facilities  with  which  it  could 
reclaim  the  control  of  expenditures — the 
power  of  the  purse — which  has  been  slipping 
from  its  grasp. 

In  the  days  when  the  whole  Federal  budget 
totaled  a  few  billion  dollars  and  when  Gov- 
ernment e.tpendltures  were  devoted  to  the 
traditional  role  of  government,  it  was  alto- 
gether possible  for  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  study  and  inform  themselves  about 
the  purpose  for  which  money  Wi  z  sought  and 
to  Judge  whether  it  was  being  used  for  those 
purposes. 

That  is  no  longer  possible.  The  expendi- 
tures are  too  big  and  they  are  spread  over 
too  many  projects.  Consequently,  not  only 
Congress  as  a  whole  but  the  committee  must 
approve  or  disapprove  more  or  less  blindly: 
they  can  vote  sums  which  they  suspect  will 
encourage  waste  and  Inefflclency  or  they 
can  approach  the  executive  requests  with  a 
meat  ax,  only  to  find  that  the  ax  may  have 
hit  the  wrong  victim. 


The  McClellan  bill  would  set  up  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  with  a  staff  to  fol- 
low the  budget  as  it  was  t>eing  constructed. 
As  things  stand.  Congress  meeu  in  January 
and  is  confronted  with  a  weighty  torn* 
packed  with  figures  of  proposed  expendi- 
tures. What  lies  back  of  those  figures,  how 
they  were  arrived  at  and  whether  they  may 
be  inflated  is  something  that  Congress  can- 
not know.  The  McClellan  bill  would  create 
a  staff  of  full  time  employees  whose  biislnw 
It  would  be  to  inform  Congress  on  these  mat- 
ters; Congress  would  see  not  only  the  loaf 
but  it  would  know  the  Ingredients  and  how 
they  were  mixed. 

The  fate  of  the  McClellan  bill  In  the  HouM 
of  Representatives  to  which  It  has  been  sent 
is  uncertain.  Understandably  some  of  this 
opposition  is  said  to  center  in  the  Hovise  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  is  the  t>ody 
which  writes  appropriation  bills  and  la 
therefore  an  Influential  committee. 

It  would  appear  that  this  fear  of  another 
committee  encroaching  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Is  hardly  a  difficult  obstacle. 
Who  reviews  appropriations  requests  and 
where  they  may  be  reviewed  is  less  Impor- 
tant than  there  should  be  machinery  for  the 
review.  Obviously  Congressmen,  themselvea 
sitting  only  part  of  the  year  cannot  do  the 
reviewing.  The  important  thing  is  to  have 
an  adequate  and  capable  staff,  which  can  en- 
lighten the  Congressmen. 

What  Congress  is  trying  to  do  now  is  th« 
equivalent  of  trying  to  keep  law  and  order 
In  a  large  city  with  a  few  elected  constables. 
That  system  may  suffice  for  a  village  but  if  it 
Is  tried  in  a  city,  there  U  s\ire  to  be  lawleas- 
nesff  and  disorder. 

It  is  to  t)e  hoped  that  this  session  of  Con- 
gress will  adopt  the  McClellan  bill  or  some 
adequate  subetltute.  If  it  does  not.  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  the  Congress 
should  be  asked  to  commit  themselves  In 
the  forthcoming  elections. 


Senator  Ton  Conaallj,  of  Texas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1952 

Mr.    THORNBERRY.     Mr.     Speaker. 

recently  the  people  of  Texas — regardless 
of  their  political  affiliation — were  sad- 
dened by  the  announcement  that  Sen- 
ator Ton  CoNHALLY  has  decided  to  re- 
tire from  the  Senate. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  even 
those  who  opposed  him  politically  felt 
that  a  man  who  is  both  colorful  and 
great  is  leaving  the  congressional  scene. 
It  will  never  again  be  quite  the  same. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Texas.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  issued  a  press  state- 
ment following  Senator  Connally's  an- 
noimcement.  To  my  mind,  it  siims  up 
the  feelings  of  many  Texans  and  I,  there- 
fore, include  it  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

STATXicEifT  or  Hon.  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson,  or 
Texas.  Apmn.  7,  1953 

Like  all  Texans,  I  feel  a  sense  of  loss  over 
the  realization  that  Toic  Conmallt  will  not 
be  in  the  Senate  next  year. 

Senator  Connallt  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
history  of  Texas,  the  Senate,  and  the  Na- 
tion. His  name  and  his  personality  are 
stamped  indelibly  upon  some  of  the  most 
glorious  chapters  of  the  annals  of  America. 
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For  88  years,  he  has  served  Texas  and  the 
Nation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
His  wit,  his  oratory,  his  abUity,  and  his  un- 
flinching courage  have  become  the  univer- 
sally recognized  hallmarks  of  that  career. 

Now  iM  is  retiring  to  a  well-earned  rest. 
The  best  wishes  of  the  people  of  Texas  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  go  with  him. 
We  are  aU  grateful  to  him  for  the  patriotic 
taslLS  he  has  performed  so  ably. 


Alliet  Arc  Fallinf  Into  Red  Trap 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EaON 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  23.  1952 

Blr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Allies  Are  Palling  Into  Red 
Trap,"  written  by  Constantine  Brown 
and  published  In  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  April  21,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Allies  Aax  Fallino  Into  Red  Trat — BamsH 
AND  FaiTNCH  ErroaTs  roa  Ta*OE  AoaxEMENTs 
Betn  as  Aid  to  ICtuTAar  PaooocnoN  Be- 
hind Iron  Curtaxm 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
A  British  airplane  rushed  a  fuU  load  of 
textile  samples  to  Moaoow  last  week  in  the 
hope  that  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  and  iU  sateUites 
might  wt  wlUing  to  place  further  substan- 
tial orders  with  British   manufacturers. 

Whether  the  textile  makers'  hopes  will  be 
fulfilled  or  not  depends  on  how  much  of 
other  British  producU,  which  could  be  used 
to  improve  the  Soviet  military  machine,  the 
British  Government  wlU  aUow  to  be  ex- 
ported. 

According  to  reports  from  Moscow,  the 
Chinese  Reds  have  concluded  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  French  businessmen  present  at 
the  international  economic  conference  held 
In  the  Red  capital  thU  month.  The  total 
value  of  goods  to  be  bought  and  sold  doe* 
not  exceed  118.000.000.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  what  thU  exchange  wiU  provide  for 
each  country. 

The  Chinese  have  undertaken  to  sell 
France  silks,  tea.  animal  products,  handicraft 
goods  and  other  such  producu.  The  French 
businessmen,  whose  deal  has  to  be  confirmed 
by  their  Government,  will  provide  the  Chl- 
neee  with  machinery  of  publicly  unspecified 
type,  medical  supplies  and  medical  raw  ma- 
terials. This  is  believed  to  mean  that  the 
French  pharmaceutical  industry  wUl  send 
to  China  the  Ingredients  necessary  to  manu- 
facture medical  products. 

In  the  past,  before  the  fall  of  the  National- 
ist Government,  trade  relations  between 
China  and  France  were  confined  mainly  to 
luxury  articles:  Perfumes,  women's  finery, 
some  leather  goods,  wines,  cliampagne,  and 
the  unsurpassed  French  cordials.  The  old 
Chinese  warlords  took  good  care  of  their 
numerous  wives  and  concubines  and  also 
liked  high  living.  A  life  of  limited  axisterlty 
prevails  now  among  the  high-ranking  Chi- 
nese. The  days,  even  during  the  last  war, 
when  pleasant  but  superfluous  goods  were 
shipped  over  the  Burma  road  have  gone,  at 
least  for  the  time  being. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  developing 
their  war  indvistry  rapidly  with  the  help  of 
Russian.  German,  and  Japanese  technicians 
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and  advisers.  They  cannot  draw  too  much 
on  the  Russian  factories.  And  whatever 
assistance  they  can  get  from  the  free  world 
Is  highly  welcome.  The  businessmen  of  the 
West  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
arms  they  may  help  the  Reds  to  manufacture 
are  intended  to  destroy  their  own  countries. 
This  seems  to  them  of  only  relative  conse- 
quence, provided  some  Immediate  profits  can 
be  obtained. 

The  tjrpw  of  goods  China  has  agreed  to  ship 
to  France  appears  absurd  to  most  observers. 
What  good  can  the  import  of  silk  goods  do  to 
the  French  economy  when  the  Lyons  silk 
factories  are  world  renowned?  Or  how  can 
the  import  of  tea  help  a  wine  and  coffee- 
drinking  country  like  France? 

The  French  people  have  a  world-wide  rep- 
uation  for  their  handicraft  goods.  Tet,  un- 
der the  widely  advertised  agreement  signed 
•t  the  Moscow  conference  the  French  will 
Import  that  type  of  product  of  which  they 
have  a  great  surplus  and  are  endeavoring  to 
export  to  other  countries.  The  report  that 
the  Reds  will  send  oil  to  France  also  mysti- 
fies many  observers.  France  has  an  over- 
production of  olive  and  linseed  oil.  Hence 
It  is  unlikely  th.^t  It  needs  any  from  China. 
If  it  has  any  shortages.  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Greece  have  vast  quantities  which  they  have 
dlfflculty  selling  In  the  world  markets. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  industrial  oil 
since  China  has  no  oU  fields  and  depends 
almost  exclusively  on  Imports  from  the 
U.  S.  8.  R-.  Indonesia,  and  Burma.  Shale 
oil  exists  in  such  limited  quantities  In  Man- 
churia that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning. 

If  the  reported  details  of  the  French-Chi- 
nese trade  agreement  represent  the  type  of 
deal  which  the  Reds  are  offering  to  the  busi- 
ness-hungry West,  our  allies  are  falling  into  a 
serious  trap.  They  wUl  be  providiixg  the  na- 
tions behind  the  iron  curtain  with  products 
essential  to  increase  their  military  capabili- 
ties. The  Red  armies  in  Korea  have  suf- 
fered less  from  the  lack  of  war  materials 
than  scarcity  of  medical  supplies.  The 
French  now  wUl  flU  that  vacuum.  There  is 
also  a  shortage  of  materials  to  make  both 
summer  and  winter  uniforms.  The  British 
manufacturers  seem  eager  to  provide  that. 
In  exctiange  the  Red  governments  will  un- 
dertake to  supply  the  western  Europeans 
with  totally  unnecessary  stuff  which  can  be 
of  little  help  in  improving  their  national 
economies. 


Foot  Prefabricated  Fears 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  sossonai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8, 1952 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  remarks  in  the  Record, 

I  include  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, before  the  Woman's  National 
Democratic  Club,  in  Washington,  on 
Monday,  April  7.  1952: 

Four  PRkrABRiCATCD  Fears 

(By  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan ) 

I'm  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  visit 
and  talk  with  so  many  memliers  of  the 
Woman's  National  Democratic  Club.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  though  men  may  be  the 
head  of  the  Democratic  Party,  women  are 
the  heart  of  the  party.  And  though  in  these 
critical  times  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  head 
to  decide  what  is  the  wisest  course  to  follow. 


we  can  always  depend  on  the  heart  to  point 
out  the  right  course. 

It  is  rather  commonplace  to  say  that  these 
are  critical  times  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the  whole  world — but  it  is  commonplace 
only  because  it  is  so  obviously  true.  This 
period  that  we  are  now  passing  through  is 
likely  to  culminate  in  one  of  two  ways:  Out 
of  it  may  come  peace,  prosperity,  and  secu- 
rity, or  war,  devastation,  and  the  most  hor- 
rible threat  against  human  liberty  in  all  of 
history. 

We  need  a  clear-cut  comprehension  of  the 
dangers  that  face  us. 

We  need  a  clear-cut  realization  of  the 
course  we  must  follow  to  avert  disaster. 

We  need  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  an 
antidote  to  fear.  ELnowledge  shows  us  how 
to  meet  the  dangers  that  confront  us. 

This  is  Just  another  way  of  saying  what 
F.  D.  R.  said  so  dramatically  on  that 
Inauguration  Day  19  years  ago:  "The  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself" — blind, 
unreasoning  fear — ^fears  that  are  unhealthy, 
unrealistic,  and  unfounded  in  fact — fears 
that  are  all  too  often  deliberately  created 
and  fed  by  those  who  seek  to  discredit  the 
administration  and  the  party  for  their  own 
political  advantage. 

It  is  some  of  these  unfounded,  unhealthy, 
prefabricated  fears  that  I  want  to  talk 
alKiut  today. 

One  such  prefabricated  fear  is  liased  upon 
the  illusion  that  corruption  is  running  wild 
throughout  Washington  and  the  entire  Na- 
tional Government. 

Another  prefabricated  fear  is  based  upon 
the  illusion  that  programs  to  promote  a 
sound  and  secure  agriculture  are  a  luxury 
we  can  no  longer  afford. 

A  third  prefabricated  fear  is  founded  on 
the  illusion  that  the  farms  and  factories  of 
the  United  States  are  on  the  high  road  to 
socialization. 

A  fourth  prefabricated  fear  rests  upon  the 
Illusion  that  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  is 
weak  and  vacillating  and  that  it  is  failing  us 
In  our  hour  of  great  need. 

Not  one  of  these  fears  Is  founded  on  facts. 
Not  one  of  these  fears  is  in  any  way  realistic. 
They  are  all  manufactured  fears,  prefabri- 
cated lears,  politically  created  fears. 

Our  political  opposition  want  the  public 
to  think  that  the  proportion  of  weak  and 
venal  people  in  Government  is  greater  than 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  especially  that 
It  is  greater  than  In  the  previous  Republican 
administrations.  Of  course,  neither  state*' 
ment  is  true. 

Only  recently  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  express*!! 
deep  concern  about  "the  moral  atmosphere" 
In  Washington  today.  He  chose  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  Albert  PaU  and  Harry 
Daugherty  sat  in  the  Cabinet  of  Warren 
Harding,  of  which  he  was  also  a  member. 

FaU  and  Daugherty  were  two  of  the  prln« 
cipal  parties  in  the  Republican  Teapot  Dome 
scandals  in  which  they  profited  to  the  tune 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  delivered 
In  little  black  satchels.  Fall  was  convicted, 
fined,  and  sent  to  prison.  Daugherty  was  in- 
dicted and  tried  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  Government.  The  Jury  finally 
acquitted  him  for  lack  of  evidence. 

We  Democrats  are  human.  We  have  our 
faults,  and  we  don't  condone  them.  But  let 
me  say  that :  Th«*'s  never  been  anything  re- 
motely like  a  Teapot  Dome  scandal  during  a 
Democratic  administration,  and  I'm  con- 
vinced there  never  will  be. 

I  think  I  have  a  right  to  say  these  things. 
I'm  firmly  convinced  that  the  level  of  moral- 
ity and  integrity  among  Federal  employees — 
notwithstanding  the  misdeeds  of  a  few  whose 
errors  are  being  floodlighted  every  day — is 
higher  than  It  has  ever  been  before  in  ovtr 
history.  I  call  upon  the  record  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  exhibit  A. 
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Ijet  me  tell  you  tbe  story  of  tlie  nearly  ISO 
Investigations  and  audita  of  tbe  Oepart- 
lanit's  actlvltlCB  since  I  waa  appointed  Secre- 
tary, ieas  than  4  yean  ago. 

That's  right — since  1048  the  Department 
has  been  investigated  and  audited  almost  150 
times  by  other  agencies  or  tbe  staffs  of  con- 
gresalonal  committees.  I  d<m't  mention  this 
figure  resentfully,  because  the  Department 
welcomes  investigation,  constructive  or  de- 
structive, at  any  time.  And  it  comes  out  of 
each  Investigation  with  a  prouder  record 
than  before,  based  on  those  very  investigative 
findings. 

But  do  you  realize  that  is  an  average  of 
one  new  investigation  almost  every  week 
since  I  became  Secretary,  and  some  of  them 
have  run  as  long  as  a  year?  Right  now 
there  are  three  sets  of  investigations  going 
on  in  addition  to  our  own  capable  staff  work- 
ing on  the  so-called  grain  conversion  cases. 
Sometimes  I'm  amazed  that  the  Department 
Is  able  to  turn  out  as  much  work  as  it 
actually  does. 

Not  one  of  these  nearly  150  investigations 
has  uncovered  criminal  activities  on  the 
part  of  employees  of  the  Department,  and 
only  one  has  even  suggested  the  removal  or 
transfer  of  an  employee. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  been 
no  Instances  of  wrongdoing  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  What  it  means  is  that 
the  Department  has  been  its  own  severest 
critic  and  has  been  vigilant  in  keeping  its 
own  house  in  order. 

Tbe  Department  has  been  weeding  out  oc- 
casional wrongdoers  on  its  own  Initiative, 
■■  is  expected  of  all  good  organisations. 
£ome  employees  have  been  discharged. 
Others  have  been  prosecuted  and  sent  to 
Jail.  Buc  all  this  has  been  done  as  a  re- 
sult of  internal  sujMrvlsory  activity.  And 
the  proportion  of  wrongdoers  is  remarkably 
•mail  compared  with  tbe  record  of  banks. 
Industry,  and  business  in  general.  Ask  any 
surety  bond  company. 

The  so-called  grain  scandals  are  a  clear- 
cut  example  of  the  distortion  and  falsifica- 
tion now  rampant  In  tbe  press.  While  there 
-iiaa  been  an  Increase  In  grain  thefts  by  the 
private  owners  and  operators  of  grain  ele- 
vators in  the  past  year,  tills  has  not  oc- 
curred— contrary  to  what  news  accoxints  im- 
ply— because  of  any  colltision  or  dereliction 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Department  or  its 
employees. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  some  of  the  private 
grain  storage  people — who  have  been  storing 
Govertunent  grain  under  contract — secretly 
sold  off  some  of  the  grain  in  violation  of 
their  storage  contracts  and  of  law  and  liave 
been  unable  to  replace  it.  The  Department — 
with  Its  customary  vigilance — was  well  along 
with  its  task  of  apprehending  and  prosecu- 
ting these  offenders  many  months  before  the 
current   investigations   started. 

To  those  who  would  continue  to  magnify 
beyoiKl  all  proportion  the  normal  frailties 
of  human  beings  simply  because  they  are  in 
Government,  I  should  like  to  say:  Take  a 
look  at  the  figures  recently  released  concern- 
ing bank  embezzlements  and  printed  In  sev- 
eral national  magazines. 

Official  figures  show  that  last  year  nearly 
one  bank  in  20  was  affected  by  an  embezzle- 
ment. Over  a  5- year  period,  one  bank  In 
five  or  six  had  been  affected. 

And,  may  I  recall  to  your  minds.  It  is  only 
because  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act — enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress — 
that  these  embezzlements  have  not  injured 
thousands  of  bank  depositors. 

There  are  about  14,000  National  and  State 
banks  in  this  country,  and  they  do  business 
on  about  350  days  a  year.  If  we  divide  the 
number  of  embezzlements  into  the  ninnber 
of  banking  business  days,  we  find  that  bank 
embezzlements  average  about  two  per  day. 
Tbe  Department,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
busloesB  with  about  12.500  owners  and  op- 


erators of  grain  elevators.  Among  all  these 
owners  and  operators  only  about  25  were 
found  ao  far  to  be  InTolved  In  willful  grain 
conversions. 

This^is  not  said  as  oiticlsm  in  any  way. 
shape,  or  form  ot  banking  or  bankers  in 
general,  but  to  point  out  that  even  in  such 
a  closely  scrutinized  and  cautiously  investi- 
gated business  the  proportion  of  dlstionesty 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  Federal  service. 

So  much  for  the  prefabricated  fears  about 
alleged  corruption  in  Government.  Let's 
turn  now  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  farm 
programs  are  a  luxury — a  luxury  which  the 
Nation  can  no  longer  afford. 

Some  people  would  like  to  intimate  that 
there  would  have  been  no  so-called  grain 
scandals  if  there  were  no  price  support  and 
storage  programs  for  farmers.  But  if  there 
were  no  price  support  and  storage  programs, 
neither  would  there  be  the  stability  of  food 
supplies  which  our  people  have  enjoyed  in 
recent  years.  There  would  be  less  incentive 
for  farmers  to  lay  out  part  of  their  income 
for  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  better  farming 
methods.  There  would  be  far  less  assurance 
of  continued  abundance — less  meat,  milk, 
and  eggs  on  our  tables.  There  would  be 
far  greater  danger  of  Inflated  food  prices. 
Finally,  there  would  be  much  less  stability 
in  the  economy,  because  farm  purchasing 
power  is  no  small  part  of  the  lifeblood  of  our 
entire  national  economy. 

One  of  the  so-called  farm-program  luxuries 
now  under  attack  Is  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program.  Under  this  program 
farmers  receive  financial  aid  to  help  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  appl3rlng  good  consen-atlon 
practices  on  the  land.  The  ACP.  as  it  is 
called,  is  costing  taxpayers  about  aSSO.OOO.OOO 
a  year. 

It  is  not  true,  as  the  critics  say,  that  con- 
servation Is  solely  the  farmers'  Job  and  they 
should  pay  for  all  of  it. 

All  of  us  live  from  the  land,  not  only 
farmers  but  city  people,  too.  We  all  gain 
or  B\iffer  according  to  whether  our  basic  nat- 
ural resources  are  strengthened  or  weakened. 
The  ACP  has  been  immensely  helpful  not 
only  In  helping  check  soil  deterioration,  but 
also  In  rebuilding  strength  in  the  land. 

If  we  neglect  land  resources,  the  results 
will  be  smaller  yields  per  acre,  higher  costs 
of  farm  production,  and  higher  prices  to  con- 
sumers. 

Suppose  that  such  neglect  increased  by 
only  1  cent  per  quart  the  price  housewives 
pay  for  milk.  It  would  cost  consumers  $287,- 
000,000  a  year,  at  present  rates  of  consump- 
tion. This  would  pay  for  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  and  leave  a  surplus  of 
•37.000.000  beddes. 

Does  that  fact  make  ACP  look  like  a 
luxury? 

Let's  go  a  step  further,  and  suppose  that 
neglect  of  land  resources  raised  the  price 
of  meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  products  1 
cent  a  pound.  That  would  cost  constmiers 
mcH-e  than  a  billion  dollars — or  about  the 
same  as  the  cost  of  all  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, including  $360,000,000  in  payments  to 
the  States. 

Does  that  fact  make  the  conservation  pro- 
gram look  like  a  luxury?  Or  does  It  make 
it  look  like  Just  about  the  soundest  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  America  that  we  can 
possibly  make? 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  85  percent  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  lived  on  farms,  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber  for  their  own  needs 
and  those  of  the  16  percent  living  in  cities. 
Today  the  figvu-es  are  exactly  reversed.  Only 
15  percent  of  our  people  live  on  farms,  and 
they  produce  enough  for  themselves  and  the 
other  85  percent  of  otir  ];>eople  so  that  this 
Nation  is  the  best  fed  large  nation  on  earth — 
and  enough  besides  to  enable  us  to  send 
huge  amounts  of  food  and  fiber  to  needy 
peoples  outside  our  borders. 


Both  tbe  percentage  and  the  actual  num- 
ber of  people  on  farms  have  been  going 
down.  Fewer  and  fewer  people  In  agri- 
culture are  being  called  on  to  produce 
abundantly  for  more  and  nK>re  people  in 
our  Nation  as  a  whole.  They  must  produce 
more  per  man-hour  and  per  acre. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  about  the  land  upon 
which  so  much  depends. 

But  the  argument  goes  on  in  this  manner: 
Farmers  are  getting  high  prices — too  high — 
for  the  things  they  produce.  Let's  not  pour 
out  the  taxpayers'  money  for  farm  programs 
in  times  of  prosperity. 

There  are  several  ways  of  answering  this 
argument.  First,  whatever  tax  money  is 
spent  in  such  programs  as  conservation,  elec- 
trification, farm  credit,  price  support,  and 
research  comes  back  many  timss  over  in  the 
form  of  more  abundant  and  more  efficient 
production  and  marketing. 

But  apart  from  this  basic  answer,  we  need 
to  nail  down  the  fallacy  that  farmers  are 
riding  the  crest  of  a  price  boom.  The  great 
majority  of  farm  prices  are  not  even  at  the 
parity  level.  Moreover,  prices  of  many  farm 
commodities  have  very  little  relationship  to 
consumer  prices. 

Take  bread  for  example.  Tbe  wheat  farm- 
er hauls  his  wheat  to  a  local  elevator.  It 
usually  Is  shipped  by  rail  to  a  terminal  ele- 
vator, then  to  a  fiour  mill  where  It  Is  ground 
Into  flour  and  packaged.  The  flour  goes  to 
the  baker,  who  bakes  it  Into  bread  and 
wraps  the  loaves.  The  loaves  go  to  the  gro- 
cery store,  ani  the  consimier  buys  It  for 
about  30  cenu.  The  wheat  in  that  loaf  of 
bread  brought  the  farmer  about  3  cents  on 
delivery  to  his  local  elevator. 

A  box  of  grapefruit  on  the  tree  has  re- 
cently been  bringing  about  26  cents  to  the 
grove  owner.  The  boxes  In  which  the  grape- 
fruit are  packed  cost  about  45  cents  each, 
and  the  rail  cost  of  freighting  them  to  Wash- 
ington is  about  91.  Then  there  is  the  pick- 
ing, hauling,  and  packaging.  Tbe  whole- 
saler gets  about  35  cents,  the  retailer  about 
•  1.  On  the  average  these  grapefruit  cost 
the  housewife  between  5  and  10  cents  in  the 
store,  depending  on  stae:  they  brought  the 
grower  one-half  cent  or  less. 

The  cotton  farmer  hauls  his  cotton  to  a 
local  gin,  where  It  Is  baled.  Then  It  Is  trans- 
ported, usually  by  rail,  to  a  larger  center, 
where  a  compress  and  warehousing  facilities 
are  available.  The  bales  then  are  shipped  to 
textile  mills,  traditionally  located  near  power 
sources  In  the  Northeast,  and  thus  far  from 
southern  cotton  fields.  At  the  textile  mill, 
the  cotton  Is  spun  Into  thread,  and  the  thread 
Is  woven  Into  cloth.  This  cloth  U  manufae- 
tured  Into  shirts.  The  cost  of  the  shirt  m^ 
be  about  M.  The  farmer  got  about  40  oenta 
for  the  cotton  on  delivery  at  the  local  gin. 

One  good  over-all  fact  to  remember  in  all 
the  discussion  about  food  prices  Is  that  last 
year  farm  operators  produced  at  close  to  the 
all-time  high — yet  the  ptirchaslng  power  of 
their  net  farm  income  was  lower  than  In  any 
year  from  19<2  through  1M8. 

Another  prefabricated  fear  has  been  cre- 
ated by  tbe  repeated  aaaertion  that  the  agri- 
cultural economy  Is  slowly  but  surely  being 
socialised.  I'm  sure  that  all  of  us  here  firmly 
believe  that  the  family  owned,  family  oper- 
ated farm  is  tbe  very  backbone  of  our  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

We  dont  want  the  Nation's  farms  to  be 
soclallaed  or  collectlviaed.  What  are  the 
facU? 

Back  In  1880.  when  over  half  the  people  In 
this  country  lived  on  farms,  about  74  per- 
cent of  our  farms  were  operated  by  their 
owners.  From  1880  on.  every  census  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  owner -operated  farms 
became  smaller.  By  1880,  when  the  depres- 
sion was  Just  getting  started,  toss  than  58 
percent  of  otir  farms  were  operated  by 
owners.     More  than  4  farms  out  of  10.  In 
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ottaer  words,  were  being  operated  by  tenants 
or  sharecroppers.  If  that  trend  had  con- 
tinued, we  would  have  a  sitiutlon  today 
In  which  only  about  half  of  our  farms  would 
be  owner-operated. 

But  do  you  know  what's  happened  in  the 
two  decades  since  then?  The  trend  that  had 
prevailed  for  50  years — the  down  slide  of 
farm  ownership  that  had  continued  decade 
by  decade  since  1880 — was  not  only  reversed 
but  repaired.  Today  we  are  back  to  the  per- 
cenUge  of  ownership  of  1830 — about  74  per- 
cent of  our  farms  are  operated  by  their 
owners. 

In  30  years,  with  the  aid  of  farm  programs, 
m3  have  wiped  out  the  decline  In  farm  owner- 
ship of  the  preceding  half  century. 

I'm  proud  of  that  fact,  and  I  like  to  bring 
It  to  view  whenever  I  hear  people  talk  about 
farmer  regimentation,  socialization,  and  loss 
of  liberty.  You  dont  regiment  a  nation  of 
family  farm  owners.  That  has  been  proved 
conclusively  a  number  of  times  since  1776. 

Here  again  knowledge  Is  the  antidote  to 
•  prefabricated  fear. 

The  same  brand  of  misinformation  that 
has  been  spread  about  agriculture  has  also 
been  broadcast  about  business.  How  often 
we  hear  dire  warnings  about  the  imminent 
death  of  free  enterprise.  Again,  what  are 
the  facts? 

After  the  great  depression  struck,  many 
businesses  went  to  tbe  wall  and  many  others 
were  discontinued.  During  World  War  II. 
when  labor  and  materials  were  scarce,  a  large 
number  of  businesses  went  out  of  operation. 
But  the  healthy  condition  of  tbe  Anoerican 
economy  Is  such  that  we  now  have  the  larg- 
est number  of  business  enterprises  the  Na- 
tion has  ever  had — more  than  4.000.000. 
That  is  an  increase  of  almost  one-third  over 
1929. 

Actually,  there  are  more  business  enter- 
prises per  capita  today  than  there  were  in 
the  boom  year,  1939. 

Finally,  we  have  the  most  dangerous  pre- 
fabricated fear  of  all— the  delit>erately  con- 
cocted mlasutement  that  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  weak,  vicillatlng.  and  Ineffective. 
Never  In  recent  years  has  there  been  a  con- 
ception more  completely  refuted  by  the  fact* 
than  this  one. 

Put  very  simply,  we  have  a  double  Job  to 
do  on  the  foreign  front.  On  the  one  hand. 
we  seek  to  deter  Communist  aggressors  from 
risking  a  third  world  war.  On  the  other, 
we  aim  to  help  the  hungry  and  disadvantaged 
peoples  of  the  world  alleviate  the  misery  and 
hopelessness  in  which  aggressive  communism 


We  must  do  both  parts  of  this  double  Job. 
One  without  the  other  would  almost  cer- 
tainly end  in  failure — failure  and  the  most 
tragic  war  for  tlie  survival  of  democratic 
freedoms  that  thLi  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

The  Job  of  deterring  Communist  aggressors 
•oats  billions  of  dollars  and,  what  is  far 
worse,  thousands  of  lives.  But  I  think  we 
can  dissuade  our  enemies  from  starting  world 
war  III,  though  we  must  anticipate  that 
they  will  attempt  to  cause  outbreaks  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  thus  far  averted  total  war,  and 
our  hope  of  continuing  to  do  so  seems  better 
today  than  It  wat  a  year  ago. 

But  this,  by  Itself.  U  not  enough. 

We  must  drain  the  swamps  In  which  com- 
munism grows.  We  must  show  the  billion 
people  of  underdeveloped  areas  that  they 
can  have  bread  and  Treedom.  too. 

That  Is  why  we  have  the  point  4  program 
aimed  at  helping  these  people  Improve  their 
agriculture  and  Industry — aimed  at  helping 
them  make  better  use  of  their  own  resources 
to  increase  their  food  supply  and  other  es- 
sentials of  a  better  life.  Point  4  is  a  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man which  in  itself  will  assure  him  a  place 
among  the  great  world  leaders  of  all  time. 

That  is  why  we  cooperate  in  the  FAO,  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  and  why 
we  have  our  Mutual  Security  Agency. 


The  free  world  can  help  to  ^pe  out  misery 
and  distress,  hunger  and  Illness  that  exist 
throughout  so  much  of  the  earth. 

We  can  and  we  must.  "Die  world  cannot 
go  on  forever  divided  into  two  armed  camps. 
Such  is  not  the  future  of  hope  to  which  we 
look  forward. 

But  some  people  ask.  Can  we  afford  the 
cost  of  point  4  and  International  aid? 

The  answer  to  that  is  very  simple.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  a  billion  people  turn 
against  us  and  toward  the  Kremlin.  The 
food  we  sent  to  Yugoslavia  and  India  last 
year  did  far  more  for  world  peace  than  an 
equal  amount  spent  on  arms  could  ever 
have  done. 

The  bread  we  cast  upon  the  waters,  we 
shall  find  a^ain  after  many  days. 

Let  us  help  the  people  of  underdeveloped 
areas  wipe  out  the  economic  swamps  of 
poverty  and  disease  in  which  unrest  finds  Its 
best  breeding  ground. 

Here  is  our  best  hope  for  world  peace, 
aecxirlty.  and  freedom. 

In  this  critical  year  of  decision  for  the 
American  people,  let  us  unite  ever  more 
strongly  behind  the  realistic  programs  and 
policies  of  the  I>mocratlc  Party. 

The  political  opposition  long  ago  abdicated 
the  field  of  responsible  leadership.  They 
insist  on  fighting  make-believe  battles  on 
make-believe  Issues. 

We  must  continue  to  offer  the  American 
people  a  realUtlc  approach  to  all  problems, 
and  the  resolution  to  act  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

Therein  lies  the  only  true  hope  for  the 
future. 


C«llectiTc  Barf  ambf  Doomed 

EXTENSir  4  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZaLES  N.  EQON 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THI  SKNATT  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  19S2 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  In- 
formative article  entitled  "Collective 
Bargaining  Doomed,"  written  by  David 
Lawrence  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  April  21.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoLLBcnva    Basoainino    Doomed — Tkuman'b 

PuiM    To   FoacE   S-nm,    Settlkment   Will 

Discredit  National  Labos  Pouct  and  HtTBT 

Unions  in  Long  Run 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Truman  has  been  set  for  several 
days  now  to  deliver  the  worst  blow  to  trade 
unionism  that  has  been  directed  its  way 
since  the  days  before  the  passage  mi  the  Wag- 
ner labor  relations  law  in  1935.  That  law  and 
lU  successor — the  Taft-Hartley  Act — pro- 
claimed collective  bargaining  as  the  national 
policy  in  labor-management  relations  but 
collective  bargaining  as  a  principle  is  now  to 
be  ignored. 

Mr.  Truman  has  let  it  l>e  known  that  here- 
after the  strong  hand  of  Government  with 
compulsory  arbitration  and  Government- 
chosen  arbitrators  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Just  as  it  is  in  totalitarian  governments. 

Unless  the  steel  companies  at  the  last 
moment  consent  to  be  bludgeoned.  It  is  their 
turn  to  be  deprived  of  collective  bargaining 
Just  as  the  railroad  brotherhoods  have  been 
treated  ever  since  the  Government  seized  the 
railroads  In  August  1950 — a  continuing  oper- 
ation to  date. 


While  the  President  took  a  portion -of  the 
terms  recommended  by  a  board  in  the  raU- 
road  settlement  and  imposed  them  on  the 
unions,  he  had  a  law  then — the  statute  of 
1916 — to  Justify  bis  action.  Today  he  has 
no  law  of  any  kind  to  Justify  seizure  or  the 
payment  of  money  for  higher  wages  out  of 
the  treasuries  of  the  steel  companies. 

The  steel  companies  and  their  lawyers  have 
been  ready  for  days  to  go  to  court  but  not. 
as  the  administration  has  thought,  merely  to 
offer  a  plea  that  their  funds  were  being  paid 
out  without  their  consent.  The  plea  is 
that  irreparable  damage  will  have  been  done 
through  the  destruction  of  collective  htn- 
gaining  itself.  For  the  steel  companies  now 
can  never  be  turned  back  to  their  owners  in 
the  same  status  as  when  they  were  seized, 
even  If  the  money  paid  out  is  recovered  from 
the  Government.  They  will  have  lost  their 
bargaining  power  and  there  will  be  no  basis 
for  the  carrying  on  of  collective  bargaining 
to  settle  the  steel  dispute. 

Thus,  for  example,  many  employers  in  a 
labor  dispute  are  willing  to  grant  three  de- 
mands provided  two  others  are  dropped — a 
natural  development  when  two  parties  are 
trading  or  barg^iinlng  with  each  other.  But 
«hat  U  there  left  to  bargain  about  If  the 
Government  steps  in  and  automatically 
orders  the  companies  to  grant  three  of  the 
demands  without  exacting  any  commitment 
that  the  other  two  will  ever  be  dropped?  The 
economic  leverage  so  important  In  any  nego- 
tiation then  vanishes.  This  Is  what  the 
courts  will  be  asked  to  recognize  as  "irrepa- 
rable damage." 

What  the  trade  unions  apparently  dont 
realise  is  that  if  collective  bargaining  can 
be  demolished  that  way  once  it  can  happen 
again  and  again.  Actually  the  trade-union 
leaders  of  the  AFL  and  national  unions 
independent  of  the  CIO  and  AFL  are 
strangely  silent  as  befoi:e  their  very  eyes  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining  Is  being  dis- 
credited by  President  Truman  himself. 

Incidentally,  the  railroad  brotherhoods  can 
now  point  with  justified  criticism  to  the 
silence  exhibited  by  management  generally 
when  the  Government  took  over  the  rail- 
roads and  then  ordered  a  part  payment  of 
wages.  ThU  has  led  to  a  drifting  situation 
with  no  settlement.  It  has  led  to  attempts 
at  reprisals  by  conflscatlonlst  Senators  who 
want  to  Impound  the  Incomes  and  net  profits 
of  the  railroads  and  keep  dividends  away 
from  the  stockholders  as  a  means  of  forcing 
a  settlement.  Neither  method — the  part 
payment  of  wage  increases  ordered  by  a  Gov- 
ernment board  or  the  Impounding  of  com- 
pany funds — Is  the  answer. 

The  seizure  of  the  railroads,  and  now  the 
steel  plants.  Is  evidence  of  the  utter  Incom- 
petence of  the  Truman  administration.     The 
President  Is   lielng  called  a   "dictator"  but 
the  name  is  wrongly  applied,     kfr.  Truman 
isn't   himself   a  dictator.    He   is   a   puppet 
whose  weakness  is  preyed  Ufmn  by  the  trade 
unions.     The  dictatorship   today   Is   by   the 
CIO  and  Its  agents  In  Government  who  play 
the  CIO  game  so  skillfully  that  Mr.  Truman 
doesn't  know  what  It  all  means.     He  is  like 
putty  in  the  hands  of  the  group  which,  hav- 
ing supplied  campaign  funds  to  help  him  win 
the  1948  election,  is  now  collecting  the  favors 
it  wante.    This  is  what  the  economic  barons 
used  to   do  under  Republican   administra- 
tions when  they  exacted  tariff  concessions 
because  of  their  big  campaign  contributions. 
Two   wrongs   do   not   make    a   right.     John 
Lewis,  who  headed  up  the  CIO  in  the  thirties, 
admits  that  he  loaned  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration »5OO,CO0  in  the  campaign  of   1933 
and   Mr.  Lewis  Indignantly  denounced  Mr. 
Roosevelt  later  for  falling  to  come  through. 
Mr.  Truman  is  more  faithful  to  political 
allies  but  the  extremes  to  which  he  is  going 
will  hurt  trade  unionism  in  the  long  run 
and  will  not  solve  the  bitter  disputes  that 
are  arising  in  the  basic  industries  of  Amer- 
ica.    Dictatorship   by   labor   unions  can   be 
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•s  bad  M  dictatorship  by  big  busluMB  and 
It  wUl  be  a  sad  day  for  America  tt  the  next 
election  merely  transfers  the  powers  at  dic- 
tatorship from  one  economic  group  to  the 
ether.  Mr.  Truman  la  contributing  aoma 
important  precedenta  for  the  future. 


Dtatii  of  Dr.  PanI  Klapper,  Fomer 
Prendeat  of  Qaeeu  Collef* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


or  mw  TC 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 
WedTiesday.  April  23.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  great  educator.  Dr.  Paul 
Klapper,  died  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Klapper  long  served  as  president 
of  Queens  College,  and  was  a  professor 
or  consultant  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  On  retir- 
ing as  head  of  Queens  College,  he  was 
the  first  man  in  history  to  be  awarded 
the  title  of  president  emeritus  of  a  mu- 
nicipal college,  and  received  the  first 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  ever 
awarded  by  a  city  college.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  many  honorary  degrees  and 
the  author  of  some  of  our  most  impor- 
tant books  an  education.  His  death  has 
been  mourned  by  thousands  of  former 
pupils  and  friends,  and  his  service  to 
education  received  wide  acclaim  in  many 
newspapers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rccord  portions  of  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  Wednesday,  March  26, 
1952,  and  an  appreciative  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
27.  1052. 

There  bein«r  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  {Hinted 
In  the  Rccord,  as  follows : 

(Prom   the   New   York  Herald   Tribune   ot 
Blarch  26,  1053] 

Paul  Kukrm,  Qnssifa  Collxgs  Ez-Hxad. 
Data — FoaMXB  Dean  or  EDircATioir  at  Cxrr 
CoLLxcx  OaoAjfiBio  QuzKMa  PacuLTT  m 
1037 

Dr.  Clapper  retired  as  preeldent  of  Queena 
College  In  the  fall  of  1948,  after  25  years  In 
administrative  poets  there  and  at  City  Col- 
lege, to  return,  he  said,  "to  teaching,  writ- 
ing, and  consultation  work."  At  the  time  of 
hia  death  he  was  a  consultant  to  the  Pord 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  at  Education. 
During  1949-50  he  was  a  visiting  professor 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
after  completing  an  extended  study  for  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  on  the  Impact  of  increased  enroll- 
ment and  the  teacher  shortage  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

OEGANIZXD  COLLKGE  IN  193T 

Hla  greatest  chaUenge  was  the  organization 
of  Queens  College,  the  fourth  and  youngest 
of  the  municipal  colleges,  in  1937.  Dr.  Klap- 
per, who  assumed  the  first  presidency  that 
year  from  hla  poat  aa  dean  of  education  at 
City  CoUege,  planned  that  for  the  first  2 
years  students  ahould  follow  an  "explora- 
tory" course,  then  declc'.e  on  whether  to 
specialize  in  the  arts  or  the  sciences. 

He  hand-picked  the  26  faculty  members  for 
the  400  students  enrolled  in  the  first  year. 


Today  Queens  College  has  a  total  enrollment 
of  6.S00  students  and  a  faculty  of  293. 

Dr.  Klapper  attended  public  schools  on  tha 
lower  east  side,  and  was  graduated  from 
City  CoUege  in  1904.  He  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  from  New  York  University  in  1907 
and  his  doctor  of  phlloeophy  degree  from 
there  2  years  later. 

After  serving  as  secretary  of  the  Univer- 
Bity  Settlement  Society,  he  Joined  the  faculty 
of  City  College  as  a  tutor  in  1907  and  during 
the  next  30  years  rose  through  the  ranks  as 
Instructor,  assistant  profeaaor,  profeaaor,  and 
dean  of  education.  He  directed  its  stmmier 
seaeions  from  Itl7  to  1923. 

His  belief  in  education  as  a  b\ilwark  of 
democracy  was  expressed  in  a  speech  to  a 
graduating  class  d\iring  World  War  IL 
"Minds  that  are  disciplined."  he  said,  "do 
not  act  by  imposed  codes  nor  are  they  carried 
away  by  mischievoxisly  conceived  slogans. 
They  see,  crystal  clear,  that  our  way  of  Ufa 
shuna  Imposed  leadership  and  requires  in- 
stead a  leadership  that  la  reasonably  dif- 
fused and  always  responaible  to  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  its  authority — the  people." 
The  liberal  arts,  be  believed,  provided  a 
foundation  for  discipline  of  both  the  mind 
and  the  spirit. 

TOLSt   TO    BCLUVI    TITLS 

Upon  ills  retirement  Dr.  Klapper  became 
the  first  to  be  awarded  ttie  title  of  president 
emeritus  of  a  municipal  college  and  the  re- 
cipient of  the  first  honorary  doctor  of  letters 
degree  awarded  by  a  city  college,  receiving 
it  from  Queens.  He  also  held  the  honorary 
degrees  of  doctor  of  humane  letters  from 
Brooklyn  College  and  Teahiva  College,  and 
in  1949  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  from  Columbia  University.  He  was 
appointed  a  trustee  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  in  1948  after  working  with 
planning  committees  on  iU  organization. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  books  on  edu- 
cation, among  them  Principles  of  Education- 
al Practice,  Teaching  Children  To  Read,  the 
Teaching  of  English,  Contemporary  Educa- 
tion, and  books  on  the  teaching  of  history 
and  arithmetic.  He  waa  editor  of  College 
Teaching  and  the  Appieton  Series  in  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching. 

ON    aTATC    ANTtBlAa    BOAKO 

Dr.  Klapper  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  Against  Discrimination, 
the  National  Education  AsBOClation,  and  PM 
Beta  Kappa  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi  fraternities. 
He  was  a  Brandela  University  feUow  of  tha 
American  Aaaodation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

Siu-vlvlng  are  hla  wife.  Mrs.  Plora  Eyden- 
berg  Klapper.  and  a  son,  Joaeph  Thomas 
Klapper. 

Kinxxtr  BT  DB.  Tmao 

I>-.  Ordway  Tead,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  higher  education,  iasued  the  following 
statement : 

"His  concern  waa  always  with  the  human 
competence  of  the  teacher  and  with  the  hu- 
man results  in  the  student's  personality  and 
character.  In  his  10-year  presidency  of 
Queens  Collie  he  waa  able  to  create  an  in- 
stitution of  the  liberal  arta  which  in  that 
short  time  had  attained  national  prestige. 
If  there  waa  any  secret  of  his  lifelong  at- 
tainment it  was  the  disarming,  simple,  com- 
mon-sense bxmianity  of  the  man  in  relation 
with  all  with  whom  he  had  dealings — hla 
frilow  teachers,  trustees,  and  students.  His 
was  an  unusual  and  rare  combination  of 
qualities  which  had  thus  enabled  him  to 
become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  edu- 
cators in  the  United  States.  His  influence 
win  continue  because  his  concern  was  al- 
ways for  the  central  values  in  higher  edu- 
cation." 

Dr.  John  J.  Theobald,  who  succeeded  Or. 
Klapper  aa  preaident  in  1946.  said  yesterday: 
"To  the  world  at  large,  his  death  marks  the 
loss*  of  a  great  educator;  to  those  of  them 


who  worked  with  him  and  therefore  knew 
him  well,  it  marks.  In  addition,  tha  paatnf 
of  a  great  human  being." 

(ftom  the  New  York  Tlxnaa  of  March  27. 
1952] 

Da.  Paxtl 


Thoae  who  came  in  contact  with  Dr.  Paul 
Klapper  during  the  40  years  that  ha  waa 
active  in  educational  activltlaa  in  New  York 
City  were  tmpreased  with  hla  determina- 
tion to  help  not  only  the  atudent  but  ttm 
teacher  in  the  quest  for  knowledge.  Aa  flni 
president  ot  Qiieens  College  aiMl  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  City  Collage  be  straaaad 
the  need  for  clarified  curricula  that  aarved  a 
purpose. 

Hia  phlloaophy  waa  rimpU:  Education  Is 
learning:  thoae  who  would  learn  muat  do  so 
through  formal  education.  To  this  end  he 
gave  of  himself  and  his  background  so  that 
the  city  and  State  would  be  among  the  Na- 
tion's educational  iaadara.  The  work  he  did 
during  his  10- year  tenure  at  Queena  OoUaga 
la  ampla  taatimcuy  to  the  strength  of  hla 
philoaophy. 

Dr.  Klapper  waa  an  educator  who  preferred 
the  elaaaroom  to  the  adminlatrattve  olBce. 
Warklng  for  the  Carnegie  Poundatlon  and  tha 
Ford  Pund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, he  developed  programa  of  teachar- 
tralnlng  that  wiU  stand  aa  modala  for  many 
yam.  So  intent  waa  ha  on  having  teachar 
and  student  underatand  the  need  for  a  com- 
mon goal  that  be  personaUy  selected  tha 
original  faculty  for  Queena  CoUege  and  cara- 
fully  acanned  the  400  studenta  who  enrolled. 
He  leavca  behind  a  memory  for  thoae  who 
worked  with  him  or  came  in  contact  with  him 
of  an  educator  who  had  tba  human  touch 
and  was  able  to  pass  it  on  to  others. 


Cooperatioa  Bctweca  tke  State  of  New 
Ytrk  aad  tW  Gt7  ol  Utka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTCD  8TATBS 

Wednesday.  AjtrU  23. 19S2 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  tha 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  editorial 
entitled  "Utica  Tests  a  Job  Plan."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
19,  1052.  The  editorial  deals  with  oo- 
operation  between  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  city  of  Utica  in  meeting  unem- 
ployment problems  arising  in  the  textile 
Industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoks, 
as  follows: 

UncA  Tksra  a  Job  Plajt 
The  citizens  of  Utica.  N.  Y..  have  shown 
inteUlgence  and  zeal  in  promptly  naming  a 
committee  to  implement  a  plan  presented  by 
the  State  InduaUlal  commiaaloner,  Edward 
Corsi,  for  State  and  community  cooperation 
In  fitting  into  new  Joba  former  textUe  mill 
employees  made  idle  by  the  removal  of  moat 
of  the  city's  textile  mills  to  the  South. 

The  Corel  plan  appears  to  have  the  merit 
of  simplicity  and  workabUlty.  It  refrains 
from  repeating  our  errors  of  the  Second  World 
War,  wtien  the  Government  spent  large  siuna 
to  train  would-be  workers  without  any  hir- 
ing oommitmenta  and  with  no  particular 
employer's  jobs  in  mind. 

The  plan  consisU  of  theae  steps :  ( 1 )  Analy- 
sis of  each  possible  Job  by  cooperation  be- 
tween the  potential  employer  and  the  State 
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employment  service  analysta;  (2)  teating  if 
proapective  workers'  aptltudea  for  one  or  aev- 
era!  particular  Jobs:  (3)  referring  thoae  with 
specific  aptituden  for  final  screening  to  per- 
sonnel offices  of  the  various  employers  befora 
being  trained;  (4)  after  screening  the  unem- 
ployed peraon  enters  on-the-job  training  in 
the  plant  or  attends  a  vocational  high  school 
with  the  promise  of  a  particular  Job  when 
training  ia  completed. 

The  State  employment  offices  are  ready  to 
do  the  testing  and  screening  and  the  voca- 
tional achools  to  do  their  share  of  the  train- 
ing But,  as  Mr.  Corsl  pointed  out.  it  would 
be  cruel  to  the  workers  and  a  waate  of  time 
anu  pubUc  fundi  to  teat  and  train  if  Joba  are 
not  the  end  result. 

The  instant  decision  of  community  leaders 
to  set  up  a  committee  for  carrying  out  the 
Corsi  plan  means  constructive  actions  toward 
creating  new  Jolis  rather  than  allowing  the 
situation  to  deteriorate  until  all  that  is  left 
Is  public  relief  for  the  idle. 


A  Reforai  Overeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

mn.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

I  or  ABKAMaAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1952 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Aprtl  22.  1952.  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Re- 
form Overdue."  It  has  reference  to  Sen- 
ate bill  913  which  the  Senate  passed  a 
few  days  ago  and  which  is  now  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  very 
strong  editorial  supporting  that  meas- 
ure, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcou). 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
that  editorial,  and  I  think  it  is  most 
commendable.  I  am  happy  to  have  sup- 
ported the  bill  to  which  the  editorial  re- 
fers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 

A  Rrroai*  Ovrmma 

Almoat  burled  by  the  seizures  and  the  fir- 
ings that  have  made  Washington  headlinea 
recently,  there  was  a  piece  of  news  that  might 
have  over  the  long  range  more  significance 
than  the  more  spectactilar  developments  that 
obscured  it.  This  was  the  paasage  by  the 
Senate  of  the  McCTellan  blU.  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkanaas. 

What  the  McClellan  bill  seeks  to  do  ia  to 
give  to  Congresa  faciUtlea  with  which  it  could 
reclaim  the  control  of  expendlturea — the 
power  of  the  purse — which  has  been  slipping 
from  Its  grasp. 

In  the  days  when  the  whole  Pederal  budget 
totaled  a  few  bilUon  dollars  and  wnen  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  were  devoted  to  the 
traditional  role  of  government,  it  was  alto- 
gether poesible  for  the  commltteea  of  Con- 
gress to  study  and  inform  themselves  about 
the  purpose  for  which  money  was  sought  and 
to  Judge  whether  it  was  l>eing  used  for  those 
purposes. 

That  is  no  longer  possible.  The  expendi- 
ttvea  are  too  big  and  they  are  spread  over 
too  many  projects.  Consequently,  not  only 
Congresa  as  a  whole  but  the  committee  muat 
approve  or  disapprove  more  or  leas  blindly: 
they  can  vote  sums  which  they  suspect  wUl 
encourage  waste  and  inefficiency  or  they  can 
approach  the  executive  requests  with  a  meat 


ax.  only  to  find  that  the  ax  may  have  hit 
the  wrong  victim. 

The  McClellan  bill  would  aet  up  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  with  a  staff  to  fol- 
low the  budget  as  it  was  being  constructed. 
As  things  stand.  Congress  meets  in  January 
and  is  confronted  with  a  weighty  tome 
packed  with  figures  of  proposed  expenditures. 
What  lies  back  of  those  figtires,  how  they 
were  arrived  at,  and  whether  they  may  t>e 
inflated  ia  something  that  Congresa  cannot 
know.  The  McClellan  bUl  would  create  a 
staff  of  full-time  employees  whose  business 
it  would  be  to  inform  Congress  on  these  mat- 
ters; Congress  would  see  not  only  the  loaf 
but  it  would  know  the  ingredients  and  how 
they  were  mixed. 

The  fate  of  the  McClellan  bUl  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  which  it  has  been  sent 
is  uncertain.  Understandably  some  of  this 
opposition  is  said  to  center  in  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  is  the  body 
which  writes  appropriation  bills  and  is  there- 
fore an  influential  committee. 

It  would  appear  that  this  fear  of  another 
coDunittee  encroaching  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  hardly  a  difficult  obstacle. 
Who  reviews  appropriations  requeata  and 
where  they  may  be  reviewed  is  less  impor- 
tant than  there  should  be  machinery  for 
the  review.  Obviously  Congressmen,  them- 
selves sitting  only  part  of  the  year,  cannot 
do  the  reviewing.  The  important  thing  ia 
to  have  an  adequate  and  capable  staff  which 
can  enlighten  the  Congreaamen. 

What  Congress  is  trying  to  do  now  is  the 
equivalent  of  trying  to  keep  law  and  order  in 
a  large  city  with  a  few  elected  constablea. 
That  system  may  suffice  for  a  village,  but 
If  it  is  tried  in  a  city  there  is  sure  to  be 
lawlessness  and  disorder. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tiut  this  seasion  of  Con- 
greas  wUl  adopt  the  McClellan  bUl  or  aoma 
adequate  substitute.  If  it  does  not.  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  the  Congresa 
ahould  be  asked  to  commit  themselves  in 
the  forthcoming  elections. 


ForeifB-Tradc  Problcoii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  4.  1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  20,  1952: 

PoanoN-TaAOK  Pboblxms 

Increasingly  thla  past  wsek  it  has  become 
clear  that  United  States  policy  on  foreign 
trade  is  moving  into  the  center  of  attention 
among  the  key  problems  affecting  our  na- 
tional security.  Italy  has  protested  against 
the  discriminatory  impact  of  a  law  which 
requires  that  our  Government  buy  domestic 
goods  in  preference  to  the  same  commodities 
made  abroad  unless  the  latter  are  25  percent 
or  more  cheaper  in  price.  Great  Britain  haa 
pointed  out  the  danger  that  her  Imports  may 
be  increasingly  shut  out  of  United  Statea 
markets  if  the  relief  provisions  of  existing 
reciprocal  tariff-reduction  laws  are  adminis- 
tered with  too  Jealous  a  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  some  domestic  producers.  Earlier 
this  year  it  liecame  very  evident  that  Con- 
gress' action  in  restricting  foreign  cheese  ex- 
ports to  this  country  produced  an  unfavor- 
able reaction  abroad. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  allies  are 
finding  themselves  increasingly  irked  by  such 


nationalistic  econcHnlc  laws  here  the  Soviet 
Union  ia  making  a  major  drive  to  break  the 
economic  united  front  of  the  free  world  by 
offering  vast  markets  for  western  products 
In  return  for  large  quantities  of  needed  goods 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  That  this  campaign 
has  not  been  a  total  failure  is  indicated  by 
last  week's  demand  from  West  Germany's 
parliamentary  foreign  policy  committee  for 
the  restoration  of  Soviet-bloc  trade  with 
West  Germany. 

One  need  not  be  an  alarmist  to  understand 
that  a  continuation  of  theae  trends  bodes  Ui 
for  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  free  world. 
Every  United  States  policy  that  puts  the  in- 
terests of  a  small  domestic  group  above  those 
of  foreign  producers  provides  welcome  am- 
munition for  Moscow  and  for  anti-American 
forces  in  non-Communist  lands.  It  ]>ro- 
Tides  helpful  evidence  for  these  groups' 
claims  that  this  country  preaches  freer  trade 
for  others,  not  for  ourselves,  that  we  are 
economic  lml>ecile8  who  think  we  can  export 
without  ever  importing,  that  we  are  inter- 
ested only  in  flooding  foreign  markets  with 
our  goods  and  are  callous  toward  our  friends' 
needs  for  markets  here. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheaon  has  pointed  out  the  cor- 
rect road  for  oui  future  policy  in  this  area. 
His  words  bear  repetition: 

"•  •  •  If  the  Joint  defense  effort  ia 
to  be  strong  enough  to  stem  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, Independent  nations  must  act  together, 
each  utUizing  its  resources,  plants,  and  man- 
power in  the  most  economic  manner.  Thia 
wUl  not  occur  by  itself.  It  requires  coopera- 
tive action  and  bold  leadership." 

It  Lb  up  to  Congress  to  provide  the  Ameri- 
can portion  of  the  "cooperative  action  and 
bold  leadership"  Secretary  Acheson  called 
for.  In  this  period  when  the  continued  sur- 
vival of  freedom  is  at  stake  this  ootmtry  can 
no  longer  afford  suicidal  economic  national- 
lam  which,  for  the  sake  of  relatively  email 
domestic  interests,  threatens  to  destroy  tha 
unity  of  the  free  world  and  facilitate  enor- 
mous victories  for  Moscow's  policy  of  divide 
and  conquer. 


The  Sdmre  of  the  Steel  Mills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22. 1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks  made  yester- 
day stating  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  recapture  control  of  the  situation  of 
the  steel  plants  and  that  Congress  should 
long  ago  have  dealt  with  the  ultimate 
remedy  of  seizure,  or  any  other  remedy 
It  wanted  to  prescribe,  for  a  national 
emergency  related  to  a  labor  dispute,  the 
appended  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Tuesday.  April  22,  pro- 
jects exactly  the  same  idea: 

PtTTILE    GESTtTBB 

The  Senate's  fvmd-ban  vote  serves  as  a 
rebuke  to  the  President  for  seizing  the  steel 
industry  under  his  so-called  inherent  powers. 
Except  for  such  moral  effect  as  it  may  have, 
however,  the  legislative  action  is  a  futUe 
thing. 

It  wlU  not  prevent  the  President  from  go- 
ing ahead  with  his  seizure  program,  for  he 
can  draw  on  other  funds  for  that  purpKwe. 
And  it  contributes  precisely  nothing  toward 
a  solution  of  the  problem  which  lies  at  tha 
heart  of  this  business. 


A2472 
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In  his  letter  to  Vice  President  Babxlxt,  the 
President  said  he  would  welcome  aflbmatlTe 
legislation  to  provide  "a  constructive  cours* 
of  action  looking  toward  a  solution  of  this 
matter  which  will  be  in  the  public  Interest." 
That  may  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  for 
Mr.  Truman's  Idea  of  a  constructive  solution 
that  would  be  In  the  public  interest  Is  a 
solution  that  will  give  the  union  what  It 
wants.  And  what  the  steel  union  and  other 
unions  want  is  by  no  means  necessarily  in 
the  public  Interest. 

Furthermore,  the  President.  In  the  Basx- 
I.KT  letter,  reveals  himself  as  a  blind  parti- 
san. He  says  that  a  substantial  shut-down 
in  the  steel  industry  may  well  mean  that  our 
troops  In  Korea  could  not  successfully  resist 
another  Communist  offensive.  He  also  says 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  invoke  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  now,  since  it  would  compel  the 
workers  to  stay  on  the  job  for  another  80 
days.  They  have  already  remained  at  work 
voluntarily  for  100  days,  Mr.  Truman  says, 
and  to  compel  them  to  keep  working  for 
another  80  days  at  tluir  old  wages  would 
be  "deeply  and  properly  resented  by  the 
workers." 

This  casts  a  revealing  light  on  Mr.  Tru- 
man's thinking.  Be  beUeves  that  a  steel 
ahut-down  would  endanger  our  troops  in 
Kwea.  But  he  also  believes  it  wo^lld  be  un- 
fair to  require  the  steelworkers  to  stay  on 
the  Job  for  another  80  days  at  their  present 
good  wages,  and  he  thinks  they  woxild  be 
Justifiably  resentful  if  compelled  by  law  to 
do  so.  This  is  enough  to  indicate  what  Mr. 
Truman  lias  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of  a 
constructive  solution  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  Congress  has 
a  duty  to  take  more  than  piirely  negative 
action.  The  fund-ban  vote  smacks  of  parti- 
san politics.  It  does  not  serve.  In  this  situa- 
tion, to  protect  the  public  interest.  And.  in 
fact,  it  could  operate  to  damage  the  pubUo 
.interest. 

The  public  interest  requires  that  tome 
method  be  established  by  law  for  settling 

dispute*  In  essential  Indxistrles  witliout 
strikes,  and  without  inflationary  pay  in- 
creases or  price  increases.  This  requirement 
1b  not  met  by  the  wage  recommendations  In 
the  steel  case.  It  is  not  met  by  the  seizure 
of  the  industry,  with  the  acccxnpanytng 
threat  tliat  a  pay  Increase  will  be  put  into 
effect.   And  It  Is  not  met  by  legislation  which 

merely  denies  Xunds  for  selxure  purposes. 

The  President  is  right  In  saying  that  this  last 
procedure,  if  successful,  would  merely  para- 
lyze the  Oovemment  In  an  emergency. 

The  public  Interest  can  be  served  only  by 
equitable  legislation  providing  the  machin- 
ery for  finding  solutions  of  these  disputes. 
8ucb  legislation  will  be  opposed,  of  course, 
by  unions,  by  management,  and  by  the  poli- 
ticians. But  that  Is  neither  here  nor  there. 
If  an  equitable  method  can  be  found,  then 

the  public  interest  will  be  truly  served,  and 
It  is  in  this  direction  that  Comgreas  should 
be  moving. 


FretSJert  Tmman  Defies  Law  in  HandliBff 
of  Oatis  Cam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  MZW  TOHX 

IN  TBE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Wednesday.  April  23. 1952 

Mr.  COLE  oX  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Ttuman  has  been  in  complete 
disobedience  and  defiance  of  the  law  in 
his  handling  of  the  Oatls  case.  Title  ar, 
section  903b.  of  the  United  States  Code 
makes  it  mandatory  on  the  President 


whenever  an  American  cltl2en  has  been 
imprisoned  by  a  foreign  government  to 
make  a  full  report  of  the  entire  matter 
to  the  Congress.  The  Congress  has 
never  received  such  a  report  and  even 
after  I  brought  this  provision  of  the  law 
to  the  attention  of  the  President  he  still 
refuses  to  make  the  required  report  to 
the  Congress.  His  response  has  been 
that  the  Congress,  through  public  press 
releases,  has  been  advised  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  case.  What  a  travesty.  It 
Is  but  another  of  President  Truman's 
attempts  to  ignore  Congress.  The 
President  has  deliberately  and  without 
hesitation  violated  the  law  of  the  land. 
For  12  months  the  American  news- 
paperman Oatis  has  sat  in  a  Czechoslo- 
vak prison  while  all  attempts  by  the  zeal- 
ous patriots  who  have  sought  to  liberate 
him  have  met  with  failure.  Throughout 
this  period  the  President  has  refused  to 
make  the  report  to  the  Congress  which 
the  law  requires  him  to  make  with  his 
recommendations  of  procedure  short  of 
war.  Sometime  ago  I  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President  this  provision  of 
the  code  which  makes  it  his  duty  to  re- 
port on  the  case  to  Congress.  He  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  On  April  15  the  Secretary  of 
State  rephed  that  "since  the  Oatis  case 
is  still  unsettled  It  is  not  practicable  at 
this  time  to  make  fny  further  report 
thereon  than  what  has  already  been 
given  to  appropriate  committees  and 
individual  interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress." In  other  words,  the  President 
does  not  come  to  the  Congress  with  the 
matter  but,  instead,  waits  until  a  Mem- 
ber requests  a  report  or  a  committee 

becomes  interested  before  he  acknowl- 
edges his  failure  to  liberate  Bill  Oatis. 

The  Secretary  of  State  even  went  so  far 
as  to  attempt  to  impose  censorship  over 
the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
made  a  miserable  mess  of  the  whole 
Incident  by  marking  his  letter  "Re- 
stricted" When  aU  It  said  Is  that  Oatis 

Is  still  in  prison  and  the  President  does 
not  consider  It  practicable  to  obey  the 
law  and  let  the  Congress  know  what  the 
true  facts  are. 


Tke  Divine  Rifht  of  Presidenb? 


EXTia^SION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CAU70BM1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8BNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  26. 1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  April  19. 
1852: 

TUX  Drviwa  Right  or  Paxsmnm? 
Holmes  Alexander  remarked  that  "those 
Inherent  powers  which  Mr.  Truman  men- 
tloned  when  he  seised  the  steel  business 
dont  exist  in  any  constitution  except  his 
own." 

vrtmoK  AM  aaxxo 
This  la  true,  but  it  doesnt  help  us  In  our 
problem.    Nobody  has  shown  us  how  we  can 
prevent  Mr.  Truman  from  acting  imder  his 


own  constitution,  which  he  reveato  to  us  a 
little  at  a  tlnse.  like  the  law  brought  down 
from  Motmt  Sinai.  He  added  another  article 
to  his  peculiar  law  on  Thursday  when  he  told 
appalled  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  tliat  th«  President  of 
the  United  States  has  to  act  for  wliatever 
is  for  the  best  of  the  country. 

He  was  answering  this  question:  **ir  it  Is 
proper  to  seize  the  steel  mills,  can  you.  in 
your  opinion,  seise  the  newspapers  and  radio 
stations?" 

The  answer  -was  taken  to  mtsn  tliat  he 
could. 

We  think  the  answer  means  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  believes  he  can  direct  any 
activity  or  suspend  any  right  In  the  United 
States  If,  in  his  opinion,  be  Is  doing  what 
Is  best  for  the  country. 

Be  can,  be  apparently  bellerM,  rise  abovt 
the  United  Ststes  Constitution  whenever  he 
thinks  it  is  neceesary. 

If  he.  or  any  succeeding  President,  can 
make  this  doctrine  stick,  ova  constitutional 
Government,  which  has  had  greater  stabili- 
ty for  a  longer  time  than  almost  any  other 
in  the  world.  wUl  come  to  an  end.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  act  as 
he  thlnlcs  best,  our  Constitution  will  be  only 
a  historical  curiosity.  Hitler  came  to  power 
in  a  constitutional  republic  and  acted  as  he 
thought  best  for  the  country.  Muaeoilni  was 
appointed  Premier  in  a  constttutlonal  mon- 
archy. Stalin  does  what  is  best  for  a  coun- 
try which  has  a  written  constitution  much 
like  our  own.  The  Latin  co\m tries  of  Ameri- 
ca are  littered  with  dictators  who  have  put 
aside  constitutions  which  a  hitherto  free 
American  cltlaen  might  well  accept.  TIm 
times  and  crises  have  made  it  necessary  for 
these  dicUtors — they  proclaim — to  suspend 
constitutional  guarsntles  In  order  to  act  for 
whatever  is  for  the  best  of  their  countries. 

ncxaoKNCT  bs  nn  ten 

The  key  to  sU  the  seliures  of  power  If 
emergency — emergency  by  the  dictator's  defl- 
nltlon  usuiaiy.  There  cornea  s  time  when 
the  impatient  President  or  Premier  or  gen- 
eral can  no  longer  tolerate  what  be  regards 
as  the  slow  process  of  govermnent  xmder  the 
written  law.  The  emergency  calls  for  direct 
action.  And  one  direct  sction  suggest.*  i^n- 
other.  So  the  boss  seeks  another  emergency 
to  Justify  his  new  act  for  the  best  of  Xh» 
country. 

The  process  can  go  on  without  violence. 
Indeed.  Ui.  Truman,  eltlier  by  design  or  ac- 
cident, has  carried  it  along  for  quite  awhile, 
following  the  way  indicated  by  taU  predeces- 
sor. If  he  had  not  been  candid  with  the 
newspaper  editors  very  few  woxild  tiave 
■topped  St  this  point  In  oxir  history  to  ap- 
praise the  progress  and  techniqtie  of  o\u 
presidential  dlctatorahlp. 

ICr.  Tnunan  has  not  neoessarUy  created 
his  emergencies  with  the  long  view  of  usurp- 
Ing  power.  But  he  has  been  InstrumenUl  in 
bringing  them  about.  Ftor  example,  he  sowed 
the  seed  of  the  steel  crisis  a  year  ago  when 
he  refused  to  support  MobUlaer  Charles  Wil- 
son in  bis  first  Qght  with  the  labor  bosses. 
It  did  not  take  sn  extraordinary  prophet  to 
foretell  the  showdown  that  would  be  forced 
this  spring.  When  it  arrlred  lir.  Truman 
acted  for  the  best  of  the  country  (which  In 
this  ease  can  be  equated  with  the  best  for 
the  labor  bosMs)  and  seiaed  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

But  selrure  of  private  property  is  not  lir. 
Truman's  only  device  for  rising  above  our 
basic  law.  He  entered  the  Korean  fray  (for 
which  he  wss  widely  applauded)  without 
consulting  Congress  (only  a  few  congres- 
sional leaders),  and  he  stated  that  he  would 
send  American  troops  abroad  wherever  and 
in  whatever  numbers  he  pleased. 

IK  THX  CASS  or  LtNCOUl 

These  deeds  and  words,  along  with  all  tba 
others,  when  they  are  all  considered  together, 
make  the  statement  to  the  editors  seem  mora 
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ominous  than  it  might  otherwise.  Somebody 
called  It  an  unfortunately  phrased  remark, 
holding  thst  Mr.  Truman  didn't  mean  what 
was  inferred.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  Mr.  TTuman  wUl  selae  any  newspapers 
or  radio  stations  in  his  eight  remaining 
months  In  offlce,  but  the  precedents  he  has 
made  indicate  very  strongly  that  he  believes 
s  President  may  seize  them,  and  should  if 
he  thinks  it  is  good  for  the  country.  And  he 
stands  on  hallowed  New  Deal  ground.  Presi- 
dent Pranklin  Roosevelt  was  solemnly  ad- 
vised Just  before  he  was  inaugurated  in  1933 
that  he  had  no  power  to  close  the  banlu. 
"Nevertheless,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  Issue 
such  a  {xoclamatlon.**  And  he  did,  without 
benefit  of  Congress — and  the  Constitution. 

In  a  far  graver  emergency  than  Roosevelt 
faced  In  1033  or  Truman  has  ever  faced. 
President  Lincoln  sxupended  the  civil  courts 
In  Indiana  under  his  presumed  wartime 
powers.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
hurled  at  him  a  stinging  paragraph: 

"No  doctrine  Involving  more  pernicious 
consequences  was  ever  Invented  by  the  wit 
of  man  than  that  any  of  the  (Constitution's) 
provisions  can  be  suspended  during  any  of 
the  great  exigencies  of  Oovemment.  Such 
a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy  or  des- 
potism but  the  theory  of  necessity  on  which 
It  is  based  Is  false:  for  the  Oovemment. 
within  the  Constitution,  lias  all  the  powers 
granted  to  It  which  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve its  existence." 

That,  of  course,  is  a  dictum  of  horse-and- 
muttle-loadlng  days.  Mr.  Truman  may  not 
have  read  thst.  He  likes  history  but  he 
prefers  it  more  ancient.  Plutarch  is  his  dish 
and  Plutarch  tells  of  Caesar. 

"too  aaa  no  caaaAB" 

James  P.  Byrnes  wrote  to  Mr.  Truman  In 
July.  1M9:  "I  hope  you  are  not  going  to 
think  of  yourself  as  a  Caesar,  because  you 
are  no  Caesar." 

But  Mr.  Truman,  student  of  Plutarch, 
knows  that  he  can  be  a  Caesar  if  he  wanU 
to  be.  Who  would  stop  him?  Or  with  the 
•ooompUslied  fact  of  the  steel  seizure  before 
US.  the  question  xnlght  better  be :  Who  could 
or  would  stop  any  willful  President  in  time? 

How  easy  It  would  be,  after  all,  to  become 
a  dictator  in  the  United  States,  sweet  land 
of  liberty. 


Ajr-Mafl  Sabsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  wrw  TOMi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1952 
Mr.  HCLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oiD,  I  am  inserting  the  following  edi- 
torial from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun.  dealing  with  the 
question  of  air-mail  subsidies: 

Ant'Man.  Costs  and  SuBsmns 

I.ast  year,  according  to  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  conunerclal  airlines  received 
about  •117,000.000  for  carrying  domestic  and 
foreign  air  mall.  Of  this  vast  sum  only 
about  $37,000,000  was  required  to  cover 
actual  transportation  costs.  The  remaming 
•80.000.000  (65  cents  of  every  dollar)  was 
oi  tright  subsidy.  In  other  words,  the  de- 
flclt-rldden  post  offlce  (and  the  taxpayer) 
were  being  charged  •!  for  36  cents'  worth  of 
air-mail  service. 

The  airlines  have  a  well-established  claim 
to  public  support  insofar  as  they  serve  the 
national  interest.  But  support  should  be 
given  with  open  eyes.  To  this  end  a  clear 
separation  between  mall  pay  and  subsidy  Is 


desirable.  The  poet  offlce  should  be  relieved 
of  the  subsidy  burden,  as  recommended  by 
the  Hoover  Commission.  In  general,  said 
the  Hoover  report,  "losses  and  subsidies 
should  be  made  clear  each  fiscal  year  and 
passed  upon  by  Congress." 

The  House  Interstate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  now  reconsidering  subsidy  separation. 
The  committee  has  a  choice  between  a  strong 
separation  measure,  the  Kennedy-Heselton 
bill,  which  won  committee  approval  In  1950 
only  to  lapse  with  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
and  a  weak,  amended  bill,  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  September.  Among  many  de- 
fects in  the  latter  is  a  provision  tying  inter- 
national mail  rates  to  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  ceiling  of  •2.86  a  ton-mile,  three  times 
the  luxury  passenger  rate  and  seven  times 
that  for  air  freight. 

The  original  committee-approved  version 
of  the  Kennedy-Heselton  bill  would  base 
mall  rates  on  actual  transportation  costs, 
placing  subsidy  determination  where  it  be- 
longs, with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  "The 
only  significant  opposition  to  the  bill  has 
come  from  subsidized  mail-carnrlng  airlines 
who  are  apparently  so  eager  to  keep  the  pub- 
lic In  the  dark  on  costs  and  subsidies  that 
they  have  wangled  a  special  pleader  into 
supposedly  closed  executive  sessions  of  the 
committee.  By  now  committee  members 
should  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
weight  of  evidence  for  separation  to  be  skep- 
tical of  the  airline  position.  "They  should, 
in  fact,  be  convinced  that  passage  of  the 
Kennedy-Heselton  bill  without  weakening 
amendments  is  the  only  way  to  give  tax- 
payers a  square  deal. 


We  Hare  Shown  the  World  How  To  Brinf 
Up  an  Infant  Nation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirotNu 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  26.  1952 
Mr.   POULSON.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  am 

Inserting  In  the  Record  this  article  con- 
cerning Puerto  Rico  by  Roland  Dennis 
Hussey.  history  department,  UCLA,  on 
a  very  timely  subject: 

PIFTT  TiARS  OF  CHANGk  Hf  PmiTO  RlCO 
(By  Roland  Dennis  Hussey) 

A  little  over  a  half  century  ago  the  people 
Of  the  United  States  awoke  from  the  happy 
■lumbers  of  Isolation  to  find  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  an  overseas  empire  which  Included 
the  pleasant  but  underdeveloped  island  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Inhabited  by  950,000  pleasant 
but  rather  backward  people,  and  began  to 
wonder  what  to  do  with  both. 

Whatever  imperialistic  ambitions  may 
have  existed  In  this  country  before  the 
Spanish -American  War,  they  certainly  had 
not  included  any  coveting  of  that  particu- 
lar 3,500  square  miles  of  tropical  territory. 
The  clearer  became  the  problems  of  the 
people  Involved,  the  less  there  seemed  to 
be  any  reasonable  solution. 

There  were,  perhaps,  only  two  hopeful  fea- 
tures. Small  farms  were  the  norm,  in  con- 
trast to  most  of  Spanish  America,  and  race 
tensions  were  lacking.  By  the  census  of 
1899  over  three-fifths  of  the  population  was 
of  pure  white  ancestry  and  much  of  the 
rest  would  be  considered  white  for  any  ques- 
tion likely  to  arise  tmder  the  highly  civil- 
ized Latin-American  attitude  toward  racial 
matters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  population,  aver- 
aging 264  to  the  square  mile  by  the  census 
of  1899.  was  already  pretty  numerous  to  live 


decently  upon  its  land;  it  had  lacked  con* 
trol  of  its  own  affairs  during  nearly  four 
centuries  of  Spanish  overlordship,  and  It 
was  about  80  percent  illiterate.  Living 
standards  were  evil  even  In  the  cities  for 
all  but  the  small  better  class. 

For  the  perhaps  95  percent  who  lived  under 
truly  rural  conditions  housing  and  school- 
ing scarcely  deserved  the  name,  and  sanita- 
tion and  medical  services  were  nearly  non- 
existent. Coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  in  the 
order  named,  were  the  only  important  ex- 
ports. Good  roads,  put  end  to  end.  would 
not  once   have  encircled  the  Island. 

Conditions,  in  fact,  were  so  bad  as  a  whole 
that  It  was  hard  for  the  most  optimistic  ob- 
server to  imagine  that  Puerto  Rico  could 
ever  become  a  self-dependent  area. 

Yet,  as  will  be  seen,  although  the  hopeful 
features  became  less  hopeful  in  the  next 
half  century,  other  conditions  changed  suffi- 
ciently so  that  In  July  1950  President  Tru- 
man signed  a  bill  permitting  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  choose  their  own  futtire  and 
write  their  own  constitution. 

On  February  4,  1952.  a  constituent  as- 
sembly approved  the  result  of  its  long  labors 
and  ordered  It  submitted  to  a  popular  refer- 
endum on  March  3.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bilingual  copies  of  the  new  instru- 
ment of  government  which  refers  to  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  commonwealth  but  also  to  its  un- 
ion with  the  United  States,  were  circulated, 
and  It  was  approved  In  the  referendum  by 
373,418  to  82,473  votes.  The  total  vote  rep- 
resented nearly  two-thirds  of  the  electorate. 

The  constitution  must  now  go  before  the 
United  States  Congress  for  approval,  which 
It  seems  sure  to  receive  unless  held  up  on 
grounds  other  than  those  of  merit.  Puerto 
Ricans  hope  that  it  may  be  ratified  in  time 
for  the  conunonwealth  elections  of  next 
November. 

It  is  an  unusual  case  study  in  modem 
imperialism,  and  interesting  for  many  other 
reasons,  to  examine  what  happened  after 
1899  to  make  this  event  possible. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  in  1899,  and  more 
have  since  developed,  selfish  private  inter- 
ests to  influence  the  United  States  reaction 
to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  problem.  In  addition, 
though  it  was  not  at  first  a  very  important 
point,  the  Island  has  great  strategic  value. 
It  Is,  nevertheless,  true  that  for  the  bulk  of 
the  people  of  this  country  idealism,  even  if 
badly  informed  idealism,  was  the  basis  of 

policy  around  1899.  and  It  has  continued  to 
be  its  decisive  basis  until  now. 

It  was  the  start  inconceivable  to  the  aver* 
age  American  citizen  that  Puerto  Ricans, 
having  been  involuntarily  detached  from 
Spain,  should  be  turned  adrift  to  suffer  the 
consequences  to  be  expected  from  their  back- 
ground. Statements  of  desire  to  help  them 
to  self-dependent  autonomy,  or  statehood, 
or  even  Independence,  which  have  been  fre- 
quent in  late  years,  tiad  many  earlier  coun- 
terparts. 

Compared  to  what  the  United  States 
might  have  done  it  is  easy  to  criticize  much 
that  it  did  do;  but  a  comparison  with  what 
other  nations  were  doing  with  their  tropical 
dependencies  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the 
final  outcome,  leads  to  a  fairer  Judgment. 

Until  1917  the  Puerto  Ricans  had  a  legal 
status  in  the  American  union  quite  as  hard 
to  define  or  fit  neatly  Into  the  theory  of 
American  Government  as  will  be  that  of  an 
autonomous  "commonwealth."  They  were 
not  citizens  and  they  were  governed  as  to 
all  Important  things  by  decisions  made  In 
the  United  States. 

But  fundamental  American  personal  liber- 
ties were  enjoyed,  although — Downes  v.  Bid- 
well  (1901) — the  whole  United  States  Con- 
stitution was  held  not  to  apply.  Govern- 
ment was,  on  the  whole  and  Judged  by  hu- 
manly probable  standards,  honest  and  able, 
and  education,  health,  roads,  and  other  pub- 
lic services  were  cared  for  from  the  start. 
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Puerto  Rlcans  got  badly  needed  political 
training  tttrough  holding  admlnlstratlTe 
oOces  and  throiigh  the  elective  municipal 
councils  and  lower  house  of  the  legislature, 
even  though  decisions  were  finally  subject 
to  American  veto.  The  over-all  economy  ot 
the  island  prospered  from  honest  govern- 
ment plus  American  subsidy  and  Investment. 
plus  duty-free  access  to  the  United  States 
market,  although — as  will  be  explained — the 
elTect  upon  the  individual  peasant  (jibaro) 
was  another  matter. 

Partly  for  the  last  reason,  and  more  be- 
caxise  of  ambltloxis  local  polltlcoe  and  be- 
cause htuxutn  beings  need  not  have  enjoyed 
self-control  In  order  to  desire  It  the  demand 
tor  genuine  self-government  appeared  very 
early  and  grew  steadily.  The  Jones  Act  of 
1917  resulted.  This  made  Puerto  Rlcans  full 
citlsens,  with  the  right  to  elect  both  cham- 
bers of  their  leglslatiire.  and  otherwise  con- 
siderably reduced  the  areas  of  practical  con- 
trol by  the  United  States,  althoxigh  legal 
power  still  rested  finally  in  this  country,  and 
was  frequently  exercised. 

AgitatioiL  after  1917  showed  Increasingly 
that  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders  were  convinced 
that  the  United  States  sincerely  meant  them 
well,  and  were  aware  even  more  that  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  attachment  to  the  United 
States  might  be  worth  a  small  loss  of  politi- 
cal freedom.  There  had  always  been  a  large, 
though  mostly  indirect.  United  States  sub- 
sidy to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  national  Income, 
and  this  b«came  enormious  and  direct  from 
1933,  under  the  New  Deal. 

In  1948  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion calculated  that  direct  financial  aid  to 
Puerto  Rico  from  1898  to  1945  had  totaled 
•580,000.000.  mostly  since  1933.  In  addition, 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
were  spent  In  the  Island,  and  mostly  were 
Immediately  beneficial  to  It,  for  the  military 
establishments  of  World  War  n.  Both  types 
of  aid  have  remained  important  since. 

A  small,  mostly  Irresponsible  group  of 
leaders — the  present-day  Nationalists — have 
agitated  and  used  violence  in  favor  of  com- 
plete independence.  A  few  others  have  fa- 
vored Independence  but  only  through  peace- 
ful means,  and  some  have  favored  state- 
hood. Most  have  hoped  for  some  sort  of 
set-up  whick  would  give  them  nearly  com- 
plete political  freedom  but  economic  depend- 
ence. If  this  smacks  rather  much  of  trying 
to  have  one's  cake  and  eat  It,  too,  perhaps 
we  should  recall  the  saying  about  who  may 
cast  the  first  stone,  and  surely  we  should 
recall  which  nation  created  the  situation  in 
1896  and  1899. 

As  said  above,  the  OTer-aU  ecozKnny  of  the 
Island  benefited  aftor  1898  but  the  common 
man  did  not.  There  is  enough  Negro  blood 
In  the  Island  for  ill  feeling  and  discrimina- 
tion to  have  appeared  when  the  United  States 
citizens  came  into  contact,  in  the  islands  or 
In  the  United  States,  with  their  Puerto  Rlcan 
brethren. 

More  importantly,  the  United  States  has  in 
the  last  half  century  come  face  to  face,  while 
hardly  recognizing  the  fact,  with  one  of  the 
appalling  dllenunas  of  every  enlightened 
tropical  empire.  The  carefree  fecundity  of 
all  the  West  Indies  used  to  he  offset  by  a 
grievously  high  death  rate.  When  as  in 
Puerto  Rico  since  1899,  public  and  private 
health  measures  are  suddenly  imposed  and 
successful  the  population  Jumps  and  stand- 
ards of  living  may  actually  fall. 

The  1950  census  shows  a  total  Puerto  Rlcan 
population  of  over  2,200.000  persons,  or  about 
one  to  each  acre,  for  an  Island  with  prac- 
tically no  resource  except  agriculture  and 
one  where  about  half  the  statistical  acres 
are  not  really  susceptible  to  cultivation. 

Direct  and  Indirect  subsidies  from  the 
United  States  and  Improved  public  admin- 
istration and  private  technology  have,  in  the 
caae  of  Puerto  Rico,  fximlahed  a  much-in- 
creased national  Income  to  divide,  compared 
to  that  of  1898.  but  an  official  study  of  1942 


showed  an  average  Income  for  a  family  ot 
five  of  $341.  It  Is  undoubtedly  larger  today, 
but  stm  low. 

In  addition,  coffee  cultivation,  which  Is  a 
■mall -farmer  operation  and  has  not  been 
protected  in  the  United  States  market, 
greatly  declined,  and  sugar,  which  has  been 
protected  and  which  q\iickly  became  the 
favorite  field  for  invectment  by  United  States 
capital,  rose  overwhelmingly  to  be  the  major 
crop  of  the  Island. 

Sugar  therefore  accounted  for  much  of  the 
Increased  national  income.  Much  of  the  In- 
crease, however,  benefited  chiefly  outside 
Investors  and  Its  cultivation  did  harmful 
things  to  the  peasant.  It  eliminated  much 
of  the  former  small  landowning  in  favor  of 
enormous  estates,  and  it  offered  and  offers 
only  seasonal  work. 

A  day  laborer  in  Puerto  Rico  making  $400 
a  year  is  pretty  surely  better  off  materially 
than  the  average  small  farmer  was  In  1898. 
and  incidentally  better  off  than  his  counter- 
part elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies.  But  he 
still  is  not  well  off  and  he  does  not  feel  better 
off,  and  the  worries  and  dUpleasures  of  a 
partly  educated,  politically  conscious  voting 
citizen,  with  legally  buttressed  labor  rights 
and  membership  in  a  powerful  labor  union, 
cannot  be  disregarded  by  his  would-be  po- 
litical leaders  as  those  of  his  grandfather 
might  have  been.  As  a  result,  most  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  political  parties  have,  since 
1917,  emphasized  a  socio-economic  angle  in 
their  quest  for  votes  rather  than  the  ques- 
tion of  political  liberty  as  such. 

The  present  Governor  and  leading  states- 
man of  Puerto  Rico,  Louis  Mufioz-Marin.  Is 
the  son  of  one  of  the  Island's  greatest  pre- 
vious leaders,  Luis  Mufloz  Rivera.  Plfty- 
four  years  old.  he  is  a  graduate  of  George- 
town University  and  a  man  well  acquainted 
with,  and  thoroughly  attached  to,  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  in  politics  for  30  years. 
In  1938  he  organized  the  Popular  Demo- 
cratic Party,  with  a  prolabor  and  propubllc 
ownership  program  much  like  that  of  the 
Roosevelt  New  Deal,  and  appealing  especially 
to  the  landless  peasant  for  whom  little  bad 
been  done  by  existing  parties.  In  1940  his 
party  won  control  of  the  legislature,  and 
has  held  It  since  with  large  majorities.  It 
now  has  17  of  19  senators.  38  of  39  repre- 
sentatives, and  nearly  all  the  77  mayoralties. 
It  received  83  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in 
the  elections  for  the  1951  constituent  as- 
sembly. 

Muflos-Marln  has  been  called  a  dictator 
by  angered  ix>lltlcal  opponents  whom  he  has 
for  so  long  blocked  from  the  promised  land 
of  public  office  and  public  tieusxuy,  but  It 
Is  doubtful  If  even  they  believe  the  charge. 
What  he  wants  has  mostly  been  done  be- 
cause the  people  have  faith  In  him.  But 
the  opposition  continues  to  function  without 
persecution  In  spite  of  the  opportunities  for 
repression  that  Its  intemperance  would  offer 
to  anyone  with  dictatorial  tendencies,  and 
elections  are  held  without  serious  charges  of 
worse  irregularities  than  might  occur  in 
plenty  of  cities  of  the  United  tSatea. 

In  1944  Mufioz-Marin  became  president  of 
the  Senate.  President  Roosevelt  before  this 
and  President  Truman  later  had  requested 
laws  to  enable  the  Puerto  Rlcans  to  elect 
their  Governor  and  even  to  decide  upon 
their  own  future  statxu.  Finding  these  re- 
quests temporarily  blocked  In  Congress,  in 
1946  T^\maan  appointed  Mufioz-Marln's 
friend  and  aide,  Jesus  T.  Pifiero.  as  Governor, 
the  first  Puerta  Rlcan  to  fill  that  post. 
Thereafter  Congress  changed  the  organic 
law.  and  in  1948  Mufioz-Marin  became  the 
second  Puerto  Rlcan  to  hold  the  post,  and 
the  first  man  elected  to  It. 

Many  of  the  New  Deal  labor  and  other  laws 
of  the  United  States  had,  since  1933.  applied 
to  Puerto  Rico,  or  had  been  enacted  there 
also  by  the  insular  legislature.  Prom  1940 
the  Popular  Democratic  Party  began  a  great 


program  of  social  legislation,  especially  In 
favor  of  public  ownership  and  controls. 

The  program  would  appear  far  reaching  to 
many  in  the  United  States — including  the 
present  writer  if  it  applied  to  this  country — 
but  It  Is  essentially  that  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  the  United  States  and  is  In  no  way 
extreme  or  radical  in  terms  of  Latin -Ameri- 
can precedent  and  conditions.  (One  must 
always  remember  that  while  Puerto  Rico 
leans  toward  Anglo-American  politics.  It  Is 
still  dominated  by  the  Latin-American  so- 
cial pattern.)  Water  and  electric  power  be- 
came publicly  owned,  a  public  bowing  pro- 
gram got  under  way,  a  public  service  com- 
mission was  created  to  regulate  the  sugar 
Industry,  and  under  the  land  authority  bill. 
April  13.  1941,  an  effort  began  to  deal  with 
the  situation  created  by  concentration  of 
lands  into  great  sugar  plantations.  Former 
owners  were  compensated. 

From  the  beginning,  however,  the  above 
were  regarded  as  only  part  of  the  action  nec- 
essary to  rejuvenate  the  island,  and  Indtis- 
triallsation  was  regarded  as  the  real  answer 
to  Its  overpopulation  and  seasonal  employ- 
ment. A  Puerto  Rico  development  corpora- 
tion (1042)  was  created  with  government 
funds,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  since 
1948.  under  Operation  Bootstrap,  to  attract 
new  industries  throiigh  the  lalsind's  freedom 
from  the  United  States  Income  tax  plus  the 
promise  of  13  years'  exemption  from  local 
taxes.  And.  along  with  attention  to  educa- 
tion in  general,  special  emphasis  has  been 
laid  since  1948  on  building  up  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-equipped  vocational  schools 
In  the  world  at  Rio  Piedras. 

Nearly  all  the  program  has  worked  well. 
Judged  by  the  intentions  of  its  sponsors. 
One  hundred  and  thlrty-slz  new  factories 
began  work  from  1941  to  1051  and  national 
production  has  about  doubled  In  terms  of 
dollar  purchasing  value.  Coffee  cultivation 
Is  again  being  encouraged  as  good  for  land 
and  water  conservation,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons.  A  land  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram is  being  pushed  in  other  ways.  New 
Industries  Include  such  various  lines  as  oe> 
ment,  glass,  shoes,  textiles,  pharmaceuticals, 
artificial  fiowers  and  basebisUs.  Graduates 
of  the  School  of  Indtistrial  Arts  are  in  de^ 
mand  even  in  other  La  tin -American  ecun- 
tries  and  a  number  of  sugar  estates  and  at 
least  one  sugar  mill  have  been  bought  and 
put  Into  operation  on  a  sort  of  profit-sharing 
basis,  plus  some  distribution  of  small  plots 
for  gardens  and  hoxises  to  landless  workers. 

Much  of  the  above  has.  of  course,  been 
hotly  opposed  by  private  business  InteresU, 
largely  those  of  United  States  capital.  No 
part  of  the  program  has  stirred  so  much  op- 
position as  the  land  law  of  1941.  although 
basically  that  merely  enforced  a  law  limit- 
ing landholdlngs  to  600  acres  each,  in  exist- 
ence since  the  Organic  Act  of  1900  but  dis- 
regarded while  administrative  power  lay 
finally  with  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
can opposition,  working  upon  their  Con- 
gressmen in  the  United  SUtes.  undoubtedlf 
affected  the  speed  with  which  Congress  con- 
sented to  Increase  autonomy  but  it  never 
stopped  Its  growth.  MuAoc-Marin  was  right 
when  on  January  2,  1962,  he  claimed  that 
Puerto  Rico  was  no  longer  an  "Insoluble 
problem." 

The  f\ill  text  of  the  proposed  constitution 
has  not  been  available  to  the  present  writing 
but  its  broad  outlines  are  clear.  Under  It 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  no  more  subject  to  United 
States  control  than  is  any  State  of  the 
Union  since  Congress  will  be  imable  to  veto 
insular  laws  and  the  President  can  no  longer 
appoint  auditors  or  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

The  United  States  will,  however,  still  han- 
dle its  foreign  affairs,  can  maintain  Its  great 
air  and  naval  stations  and  can  order  Armed 
Forces  to  move  against  any  invasion  or  In- 
surrection. Puerto  Rico  will  also  remain  In- 
side the  American  tariff  wall  to  whatever 
degree  Congress  may  decide.    The  preamble 
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makes  clear  that  there  Is  nothing  to  bar  a 
future  vote  upon  making  Puerto  Rico  a  State. 

So  far  as  citizens  can  be  protected  against 
govermental  tyranny  by  written  provisions 
Puerto  Rlcam  lil>erties  will  be  safeguarded 
under  the  new  Instrument  which  has  a  bill 
of  rights  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States 
and  strips  the  Governor  of  the  great  power 
that  he  had  when  he  represented  United 
States  overlordshlp.  He  no  longer  can  su- 
pervise the  Judiciary  or  suspend  habeas 
corpiu.  He  can  proclaim  martial  law  and 
can  veto  bills  but  in  both  cases  the  legislature 
can  override  him. 

What  will  finally  happen  If  Congress  ap- 
proves the  proposed  constitution  will  very 
considerably  depend  upon  whether  Congress 
also  wishes  and  finds  a  way  to  continue  the 
subsidies  which  the  island  has  enjoyed.  No 
matter  how  great  the  success  of  Operation 
Bootstrap  it  could  not  possibly  make  up 
at  once  tor  abrupt  cessation  of  American 
aid  and  It  probably  never  can  so  long  as  the 
present  birth  and  death  rates  continue. 

Industrialization  has,  in  other  countries, 
been  accompanied  by  a  declining  birth  rate. 
But  it  may  take  50  years  for  that  to  help 
Puerto  Rico  much,  and  in  any  case  the  ex- 
tent to  which  an  island  with  little  but  agra- 
rian resources  and  water  power  can  be  in- 
dustrialized has  yet  to  be  proved — if  and 
when  Pxierto  Rico  has  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  In  an  unprotected  market. 

The  problem  of  successful  self-govern- 
ment, which  seems  to  trouble  many  Amer- 
icans. Is  probably  much  less  serious.  No  peo- 
ple, under  any  guidance,  can  learn  its  final 
Iseeons  about  the  ptfalls  as  well  as  the  re- 
wards of  full  self  control  until  It  has  had 
the  chance  to  make  lU  own  errors  and  suffer 
for  them. 

No  doubt  even  under  Mufloa-Marin  gov- 
ernmental quality  will  somewhat  decline. 
Certainly  Puerto  Rico  will  have  the  difficult 
problem  of  finding  him  a  worthy  successor — 
that  arises  in  all  countries,  including  the 
United  States —  when  one  man  so  dominates 
the  field  as  to  give  little  chance  over  many 
years  for  competitors  to  prove  their  abilities. 
But  Puerto  Rico  through  the  special  clrcum- 
sUnces  of  lu  bringing  up  has  probably  made 
as  much  prrnrees  In  lU  lessons  of  self  gov- 
ernment in  50  years  as  any  part  of  Latin 
America  has  in  over  a  century.  And  In  some 
cases  that  means  a  great  deal  of  progress. 

The  American  people  have  committed  too 
many  sins  of  omission  and  commission  in 
regard  to  Puerto  Rico  to  indulge  in  unre- 
strained selfpralse.  But  they  have  no  rea- 
son, viewing  the  broad  picture,  to  be 
ashamed.  In  their  Puerto  Rlcan  adventure 
they  have  long  furnished  the  world  a  valu- 
able example  of  how  to  bring  up  an  infant 
nation.  Now  they  are  furnishing  an  exam- 
ple of  when  and  how  to  cut  iu  apron  sUings. 


A  Minister  Speaki  Out  Afaiast  Pretidebt 
Tnnnaa's  Scizve  of  tke  Steel  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAurosNU 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRB8KNTAT1VB8 

Wednesday.  March  26.  19S2 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Ricoro  this  news  re- 
lease taken  from  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
James  W.  Pifleld,  founder  and  president 
of  Spiritual  Mobilization  and  minister 
of  the  Plrst  Congregational  Church  of 
Los  Angeles,  before  the  National  Bakers' 
Convention  in  Pasadena,  on  April  16, 
1952: 


If  y  colleagues  in  the  ministry  and  responsi- 
ble people  across  the  country  are  asking  me 
about  the  moral  implication  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  seizure  of  the  steel  mills.  I  cannot 
believe — I  dare  not  believe — that  American 
citizens  will  permit  Government  officials  to 
take  private  property  vi^thout  legal  right, 
without  constitutional  right,  without  morsd 
right. 

I  am  terrified  at  the  thought  of  an  America 
BO  apathetic,  so  unconcerned,  so  demoralized 
that  it  will  sit  passively  by  as  the  dagger 
of  unlimited  Executive  power  is  pressed  to- 
ward the  very  heart  of  American  freedom. 

We  have  come  too  far  and  resisted  too 
often  the  mailed  fist  of  tyranny  to  permit 
destruction  of  our  traditions  of  liberty  and 
Jiutice. 

As  a  minister,  I  believe  the  willful  seizure 
of  the  tools,  the  equipment,  the  buildings, 
the  machinery,  and  tiie  land  belonging  to 
the  men  and  women  who  own  the  steel  com- 
panies Is  In  direct  violation  of  the  command* 
ment.  "Thou  shall  not  steal." 

If  the  good  people  of  our  country — those 
who  draw  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong — allow  this  momentous  issue  to  pass 
into  the  jungle  of  legal  red  tape,  we  would 
accept  outright  dictatorship. 

But  I  do  not  believe,  once  they  have  re- 
covered from  the  initial  shock.  Americans 
can  stomach  such  an  outright  attack  on 
their  freedom.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
noinisters  of  otir  Nation  will  provide  the  lead- 
ership in  returning  an  aroused  America  to 
a  place  where  the  freedom  and  property  of 
each  individual  is  respected  and  defended. 

A  great  majority  of  my  fellow  ministers 
would  Join  me  in  this  protest.  Last  year  a 
Nation-wide  survey  among  ministers  con- 
ducted for  spiritual  mobilization  by  Opinion 
Research  Corp.  indicated  the  clergy's  strong 
resistance  to  Government  control  and  own- 
ership of  American  industries.  Eighty-four 
percent  declared  that  there  is  a  real  danger 
of  losing  personal  freedom  if  the  Government 
takes  over  our  industries. 

This  latest  manifestation  of  unlimited  Ex- 
ecutive power  ought  to  make  It  crystal  clear 
to  any  thinking  person  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  Republic  Is  at  stake.  Regard- 
less of  what  the  present  Supreme  Court  may 
say  about  the  steel  seizure,  no  one  with  even 
the  slightest  understanding  of  what  otir 
founding  fathers  had  in  mind,  can  for  a 
minute  swallow  the  claim  of  the  President 
that  he  has  inherent  powers  to  substitute 
his  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  When  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive bypasses  Congress  and  the  legal  pro- 
cedures established  to  deal  with  critical 
problems — whether  it  be  the  current  steel 
strike,  the  conunitment  of  our  young  men 
to  Korea  or  Europe,  or  anything  else — he  Is 
proclaiming  the  divine  right  of  kings  in  a 
new  dress.  It  is  not  government  by  law,  it 
Is  the  tyranny  of  Executive  fiat. 

My  concern  is  not  directed  entirely  to  this 
Immediate  steel  issue  but  to  the  incorrect 
and  dangerous  concept  with  which  the  seiz- 
ure is  but  another  terrifying  manifestation. 

A  Government  with  the  power  now  being 
asserted  by  the  President  stands  as  a  con- 
tinuous threat  to  all  free  institutions — bus- 
inesses, schools,  labor  unions,  churches. 

There  is  another  vital  point  many  of  us 
are  overlooking — with  the  high  offices  of  our 
Government  subject  to  subversive  influence 
from  Russia,  we  could  be  taken  over  in  a 
bloodless  revolution  if  control  of  our  indus- 
tries is  subject  to  centralized  direction. 

The  citizens  of  America  might  put  up 
with  Inefficiencies,  or  petty  graft,  or  political 
corruption  but  they  will  never  tolerate  such 
a  bold  and  arbitrary  Infringement  of  their 
God-given  rights. 

The  hope  and  future  of  a  free  America 
rests  with  her  citizens  and  her  ministers. 
We  are  face  to  face  with  a  moral  and  spiritual 
Issue  of  the  first  magnitude.  May  God  give 
us  strength  and  courage  in  this  crisis. 


The  Wisconsin  State  Cliamber  of  Com- 
merce and  tke  MatauJ  Secnrity  Pro- 
fram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1952 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRESsiOMAL  RECORD,  I  would  like  to  en- 
close  a  letter  which  I  had  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Wisconsin  State  Cham- 
l)er  of  Commerce,  together  with  my  reply 
to  correspondence. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  opposed  to  the  mutual  security 
program  legislation.  Yet  neither  the 
Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  their  correspondsnce,  nor  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  whose 
sr>okesman  testified  yesterday  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
have  advanced  any  valid,  sound  reasons 
for  their  stand.  Instead,  they  have  pre- 
sented a  number  of  loosely  connected* 
unconvincing,  and,  in  some  cases,  unre- 
lated-to-facts  statements  on  an  issue 
which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  our 
entire  Nation. 

Surely  the  spokesmen  for  the  State 
chambers  of  commerce  should  be  able, 
and  ought,  to  make  a  more  serious  and 
constructive  contribution  to  the  debate 
on  the  mutual  security  progi-am  than 
that  which  is  evidenced  In  the  following 
correspondence : 

DxAs  CoNGaxssMAN  ZABLOCKI:  The  Wiscon- 
sin State  Chamber  of  Commerce  wishes  to 
register  a  strong  protest  against  the  grandi- 
ose foreign  spending  program  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  attempting  to  stlfie  public  opinion 
by  denying  that  equal  time  be  afforded 
opponents  to  present  their  views.  The  vested 
Interests  of  Messrs.  Acbeson.  Lovett,  Harri- 
man.  Bradley,  Drap>er,  Gruenther,  and  Bruce, 
representing  the  administration,  were  given 
ample  time  to  make  a  case  for  an  intolerable 
outlay  of  spending.  Representatives  of  the 
taxpaylng  public  are  being  instilted  by  the 
Imposition  of  a  10-mlnute  rule. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce speaks  for  its  2,300  members  in  its 
condemnation  of  the  •7.900.&'X).000  foreign- 
aid  bUl.  We  feel  strongly  that  the  time  has 
come  to  limit  sharply  the  amount  to  be  piled 
on  top  of  the  enormous  costs  of  running  oxir 
own  Government  and  m>intnining  our  huge 
Defense  Establishment. 

In  forming  your  opinion  of  this  bill,  the 
chamber  calls  these  specific  factual  points 
to  your  attention: 

1.  Since  1940  the  United  States  has  pro- 
Tided  a  net  balance  of  $72,000,000,000  In  loans 
and  outright  gifts  to  foreign  countries. 

2.  These  funds  have  been  used  by  foreign 
governments  to  experiment  In  socialism 
without  having  to  face  the  costs. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  huge  sums  we  have  spent 
in  foreign  aid,  the  past  6  years  have  seen  our 
international  relations  deteriorate  to  the 
lowest  point  in  our  history. 

4.  While  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
spend  almost  20  percent  of  its  gross  national 
production,  Britain  is  spending  12.8  percent 
and  France  only  11  percent. 

5.  Foreign  nations  are  using  their  counter- 
part funds,  created  by  our  doUars.  for  such 
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rldlculoiM  projects  as  a  mile-long  railway 
station  In  Rome,  wlilch  will  be  larger  than 
•  combination  of  New  York's  Pennsylvania 
and  Grand  Central  Stations,  the  Cleveland 
Union  Station,  and  all  the  railroad  statlona 
In  Chicago. 

e.  There  is  a  $7,900,000,000  siurplus  for  for- 
eign aid  left  from  previous  years.  Added 
to  the  $7,900,000,000  now  asked  by  the  Gov- 
ernment It  would  make  $15,800,000,000  avail- 
able for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1953  beginning 
July  1.  The  administration  plans  to  spend 
$10,500,000,000  of  this  stun  In  Oscal  year  1953 
and  carry  over  the  remaining  $5,300,000,000 
to  the  following  years. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce urges  you  to  support  its  recommenda- 
tion that  no  new  money  be  appropriated  this 
year  and  that  oiUy  $5,000,000,000  of  the  $7.- 
900.000.0C0  already  available  be  spent  in  fiscal 
1953.  This  would  leave  $2,900,000,000  to  be 
carried  on  to  fiscal  1954  and  would  ease  the 
unendurable  burden  currently  being  placed 
on  the  American  taxpayer. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Sewakd  H.  Jacobi. 

Aphil  15.  1952. 
Mr.  SrwAKD  H.  Jacobi. 

Generol  VlanagcT,  ^fl^acon3^n  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Madison, 
Wis. 

DBAS  Mb.  Jacobi:  I  have  your  letter  of 
April  2.  1952.  In  which  you  conveyed  the 
TlewB  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  with  respect  to  H.  R.  700S,  the 
proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  feel  certain  that  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  have  am- 
ple time  to  fwesent  its  views  on  H.  R.  7005, 
now  before  the  Conunlttae.  when  the  turn 
of  the  Chamber  of  Cominerce  la  reached  on 
the  witness  schedule. 

With  respect  to  the  general  tenor  of  your 
letter  In  opposition  to  the  bill,  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  House  Report  872.  Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress,  which  I  feel  amply  covers  the 
b«^c  concept  underlying  the  whole  Mutual 
Security  Program.  While  this  report  is  on 
last  year's  bill.  It  does  contain  the  under- 
lying concept  behind  a  continuation  of  the 
program.  Page  3  of  the  report  Indicates 
that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Congress  think  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program  as  part  of  our  total  national 
secvuity  effort.  The  Interchange  between 
Chairman  Richabos.  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  General  Bradley,  on  the 
same  page,  is  most  revealing  on  this  subject. 

It  is  true,  as  you  state,  that  since  1940. 
the  United  States  has  provided  a  net  balance 
of  $72,000,000,000  in  grants  and  credits  to 
'  foreign  countries.  Over  $40,000,000,000  of 
this  total,  however,  was  provided  during  the 
war  period  between  1940  and  1945,  and  of 
this  over  $39,000,000,000  was  for  lend-lease. 
The  lend-lease  funds  provided  ammunition, 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  other  eqiilpment  to 
our  wartime  allies.  They  helped  keep  otir 
allies  in  the  war  and  enabled  them  to  fight 
far  more  effectively.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  use  of  these  funds  in  this 
manner  was  necessary  to  the  most  effective 
prosecution  and  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
war.  There  can  also  be  little  doubt  that 
they  saved  an  untold  amount  in  American 
money  and  lives. 

I  do  not  agree  with  your  statement  that 
"these  funds  have  been  used  by  foreign 
governments  to  experiment  in  socialism 
without  having  to  face  the  cost."  The  funda- 
mental piirpose  of  our  aid  has  been  to  keep 
our  allies  independent  and  secure  from  the 
threat  of  communism.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  governments  which  have  been  assisted 
by  us  are  socialistic  governments,  but  the 
point  ij  that  they  are  free  and  Independent 
governments,  and  there  remains  the  hope 
that  they  may  eventually  develop  Into  sys- 
tems more  nearly  akin  to  our  own.  Should 
these  ccimUies  fall  before  the  Communist 


threat,   they   would   be    beyond    any   nich 
hope. 

You  state  further  that  "ta  spite  of   the 
btige  sums  we  have  spent  in  foreign  aid, 
the  past  6  years  have  seen  our  International 
rtiatlons  deteriorate  to  the  lowest  point  In 
our  history."     In  this  connection.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that   the  danger   to  o\ir 
security  which  has  grown  over  the  past  few 
years  has  developed  out  of  the  policy  of  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  since  the  war.     The  cooperation 
that  we  expected  between  the  great  powers 
after   the   end   of  World  War   11  has   not 
materialised.    In  fact,  the  opposite  Is  true. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  built  up  vast  armed 
forces  of  Its  own  and  increased  the  armed 
forces  of  its  satellites.    It  has  supplied  arms 
and  equipment  and  training  to   the  Com- 
munist Chinese  and  to  the  North  Koreans 
in   the  hostilttlea   against   the   Republic  of 
Korea.    Without  our  foreign  aid.  our  inter- 
national relations  would  have  deteriorated 
to  a  point  where,  for  example.  Greece  and 
Turkey   would   have   been   overrun   by   the 
Oommtmists.  and  other  countries  would  have 
fallen    prey    to    the    Internal    Communist 
threat  created  by  impossible  economic  and 
social  standards.     Ths  primary  goal  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  Is  to  take  action 
collectively  to  prevent  war,  and  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  cannot  be  an  easy  attack 
and  victory  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satel- 
lites or  by  anyone  else.     Our  policy  restt 
upon  the  fact  that  Communist  policy  will 
take  advantage  of  weakness  wherever  it  can 
be  found.    It  is  our  policy  to  turn  weakness 
into   strength.     That   is   the   basis   of   our 
foreign  aid. 

With  respect  to  your  statement  that 
foreign  nations  are  using  tb*  counterpart 
funds  for  such  programs  as  a  mile-long  rail- 
way station  in  Rome.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  March  28.  1952: 

"Thb  CuAUwn  Shouu)  Chxck  Its  Pacts 

"The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ought  to  be  making  a  serious  and  responslole 
contribution  to  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  It  is  not  doing  so  when  Its  president. 
Mr.  O.  A.  Hulcy.  uses  fanciful  and  unchecked 
atortes  to  buttress  the  chamber's  opposition 
to  any  part  of  the  $8,000,000,000  foreign  aid 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

"According  to  Mr.  Hulcy,  foreign  countries 
are  using  American  aid  for  such  projects  as 
•a  mile-long  railway  station  In  Rome', 
which  will  be  larger  than  New  York's  Penn- 
sylvania and  Grand  Central  stations,  the 
Clereland  Union  Station  and  all  of  Chicago's 
railroad  stations  combined. 

"This  Is  the  sort  of  story  calculated  to 
arouse  outraged  cries  against  forel^juers 
squandering  ovn-  hard-earned  tax  dollars. 
There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  with  It.  It  is 
not  true,  and  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ought  to  have  found 
this  out. 

"The  facts  in  the  case,  as  outlined  by  an 
official  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  are 
simply  these.  Orii^lnally  a  new  Rome  rail- 
way station  was  planned  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram to  help  Italy  earn  dollars  by  attracting 
American  tourists.  At  that  time  it  was 
agreed  that  Italy  might  use  not  dollars  but 
some  part,  of  the  Italian  lire  collected  in 
counterpart  funds  to  help  construct  the  sta- 
tion. Later,  however,  even  the  use  of  coun- 
terpart funds  was  canceled,  and  the  station 
was  erected  by  Italians  with  Italian  money, 

"To  use  an  incorrect  argimient  that  Amer- 
ican aid  is  t>eing  spent  for  projects  such  as 
this  without  t>otherlng  to  check  the  facta 
in  the  case  ia  a  debasement  of  the  chamber's 
formerly  responsible  standards  of  debate. 
It  can  only  weaken  respect  for  whatever  case 
the  chamber  has  to  make." 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
sovvce  of  yotir  Information  that  there  is  a 
7.9  billion  surplus  for  foreign  aid  left  from 
prevlotis  years.    This  flgiire  must  have  been 


fomlahed  to  you  by  someone  who  mads  ths 
common  mistake  of  falling  to  dlsttngulah 
between  "obligations"  and  "expenditures." 
This  distinction  Is  of  the  highest  importaoos, 
and  popular  misunderstanding  of  Its  pre- 
cise nature  has  been  the  source  of  much  con- 
fusion. To  explain  the  distinction  properly 
requires  a  description  of  what  Congress  ac- 
tually does  when  it  make  an  appropriation. 

When  Congress  makes  an  appropriation,  w* 
commonly  say  that  Congress  Is  appropriat- 
ing funds.  This  naturally  gives  rise  to  the 
impression  that  Congress  ts  taking  physical 
cash  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  appro- 
priation and  actually  placing  it  in  the  bands 
of  the  executive  branch  for  inunedlate  pay- 
ment out.  This  is  not  the  case;  InstMid,  Con- 
gress is  simply  grant.ng  the  executive  brancb 
the  authority  to  do  two  things: 

First,  to  make  obligations  in  the  amount 
of  such  appropriation,  that  Is  to  make  bind- 
ing commitment^  (or  firm  contracts)  to  pay 
out  that  amount  at  the  date  or  dates  sps- 
ciiled  in  the  commitment.  When  this  par- 
tlcular  authority  to  obligate  ia  sxerctasd, 
end  binding  commitments  are  made.  w«  ssy 
that  the  funds  ai-e  obligated. 

Sscond,  to  maXe  the  expenditure  re- 
quired to  carry  out  such  obligations,  that  is. 
actual  payments  in  ca£h  to  the  persons  to 
whom  such  obligations  are  owed  from  cash 
which  is  available  to  the  Government  in  ths 
United  SUtes  Treasury  at  the  time  of  ths 
payments.  At  this  stage  we  say  that  ths 
funds  are  expended. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  under  present  congressional  i;>rocedurs^ 
the  executive  branch  does  not  have  ths  au- 
thority, unless  and  until  Congress  does  make 
an  appropriation,  either  (1)  to  spend  money 
or  (2)  to  make  a  contract  which  will,  at 
some  subsequent  date,  legally  require  the 
Government  to  spend  money. 

With  this  explanation  of  terms,  we  can  now 
turn  to  ths  ctirrent  picture.  Hm  facts  ars 
thess: 

1.  On  June  30.  1952.  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  It  is  estimated  that  of  ths 
total  amounts  heretofore  appropriated  for 
foreign-aid  purposes,  only  around  $400,000.- 
000  will  remain  unobligated.  The  balance 
will  cither  have  been  expended,  that  Is, 
actually  paid  out  In  cash;  or  obligated,  that 
is,  committed  to  binding  contracts  for 
the  future  delivery  of  goods.  The  portion 
remaining  unobligated  will  be  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  related  to  that  part  of  the 
foreign -aid  program  having  to  do  with  ths 
furnishing  of  military  assistance.  It  vUl 
consist  primarily  of  three  elements:  (a) 
roughly  $100,000,000  representing  contracts 
In  the  process  of  placement,  mostly  over- 
seas, which  have  not  been  flnallaed:  (b)  ap- 
proximately $100,000,000  for  the  procure- 
ment of  items,  mostly  spare  parts,  on  which 
final  specifications  have  not  been  developed; 
and  (c)  perhaps  $300,000,000.  reserved  in 
aocordanos  with  sound -business  practices. 
which  I  am  sure  you  recognize,  to  cover  fu- 
ture increases  In  costs  resulting  from  engi- 
neering changes  and  other  adjustments 
under  contracts  already  placed.  Thla  Is  a 
normal,  not  an  unusual,  situation  with  re- 
spect to  military-type  procurement  at  ths 
end  of  any  fiscal  year. 

2  On  June  30.  1952.  It  Is  also  estimated 
that  of  the  total  amounts  heretofore  appro- 
priated for  foreign-aid  purposes,  about 
$8,900,000,000.  will  remain  tmexpended. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  the  approx- 
imately $400,000,000  which  I  have  already 
referred  to.  the  entire  amount  will  have 
been  obligated,  that  ts.  committed  to  spe- 
cific binding  contracts.  It  can  be  applied 
only  to  those  contracts.  It  la  not  available 
for  any  other  or  new  purpose.  It  will  be 
expended,  when  the  goods  are  ready  for  de- 
livery, to  liquidate  those  contracts. 

8.  Therefore,  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
from  July  1.  1952  to  June  30.  1953.  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  new  appropriation,  the 
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situation  would  be  substantially  as  follows: 
Existing  contracts  could  be  carried  out.  re- 
sulting In  the  substantial  expenditure  of 
the  funds  which  were  unexpended  but 
obligated  on  June  SO.  1952.  However, 
apart  from  the  $400,000,000  previously  re- 
ferred to,  which,  though  not  technically 
obligated,  will  be  specifically  earmarked, 
the  executive  branch,  insofar  as  foreign  as- 
sistance is  concerned,  would  be  without  au- 
thority either  to  make  new  contracts  (enter 
into  new  obligations)  or  even  to  expend 
money  for  any  current  requirements  except 
those  connected  with  the  liquidation  at 
contracts  placed  in  earlier  years. 

You  might  then  properly  ask — and  this  ia, 
in  a  sense.  I  believe,  the  substance  of  yotir 
own  inquiry — why  it  would  be  serious,  in 
▼lew  of  the  $8,900,000,000  of  contracts  for 
foreign  aid  which  will  be  outstanding  on 
June  30.  1952.  and  which  are  scheduled  to 
result  In  deliveries  dtirlng  the  following 
years,  to  make  no  new  foreign-aid  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1953 — the  period 
July  1.  1952.  to  June  30.  1953.  I  shall  an- 
swer this  question  In  three  parts. 

1.  A  large  part  of  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion Ilea  In  what  Is  known  as  the  problem 
of  lead  time,  the  time  it  takes  from  the  date 
on  which  Congress  makes  an  appropriation, 
(that  is.  authorizes  the  making  of  contracts, 
to  the  date  when  the  first  item  is  delivered 
under  that  contract.  In  the  case  of  military 
procurement,  which,  of  course.  Is  normally 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  delivery  of  mili- 
tary assistance  (and  military  assistance  rep- 
resents by  far  the  greatest  percentage  of  all 
foreign  assistance)  lead  time  Is  frequently 
measured,  not  In  weeks  and  months,  but  In 
years.  With  respect  to  aircraft,  for  example, 
time  will  vary,  depending  on  the  pre- 
type  Involved,  from  2  to  almost  3  years. 
If  we  are  to  supply  an  aircraft  for  foreign 
aid  in  1954,  Congress  must  authorize  a  con- 
tiact  for  such  aircraft  now.  Consequently, 
If  no  new  appropriation  is  made  for  mili- 
tary assistance  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It 
would  mean  that  no  aircraft  could  be  de- 
livered during  1954;  foreign  aid  in  the  form 
of  aircraft  would  stop  abruptly  In  1954;  and 
nothing  which  Congnsss  or  anyone  else  could 
do  the  following  year  could  possibly  correct 
the  sltustlon.  There  would  be  an  inevitable 
gap  In  aircraft  deliveries  of  13  or  more 
months  which  would  be  dictated  by  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  It  takes  a  minimum  of  several 
yaars  to  place  contracts  for.  to  manufacture, 
and  to  deliver  an  aircraft.  While  the  case  of 
aircraft  is  extreme,  it  is  to  only  a  lesser  de- 
gree typical  of  most  of  the  other  major 
Items  of  military  procurement — ^M-47  tanka 
(where  the  manufacturing  process  alone  is 
1 1  months )  or  minesweepers  ( where  the  com- 
parable figtire  Is  15  months),  as  further  il- 
lustrations. And  it  Is  precisely  this  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a 
large  amount  of  previous  appropriations  will 
be  obligated  but  unexpended  on  June  SO, 
1952.  These  unexpended  appropriations  rep- 
rsssnt  the  pipeline  which  wlU  fill  military 
requirements  during  the  Immediately  fol- 
lowing months.  Without  a  new  appropria- 
tion, this  pipeline  would  begin  to  dry  up 
rapidly  on  June  SO.  1953,  and  could  only  be 
rebuilt  after  the  loss  of  more  than  a  year. 
Therefore,  a  decision  to  make  no  new  ap- 
propriation for  military  assistance  procure- 
ment at  this  time  necessarily  constitutes  an 
Immediate  decision  to  abandon  virtually  all 
further  military  assistance  to  our  allies  after 
June  30.  1953. 

2  A  second  part  of  the  answer  to  the  fore- 
going question  relates  to  the  need  for  au- 
thority during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
July  1.  1952.  to  contract  and  pay  for  the  costs 
of  packing,  transporting  to  ports,  and  ship- 
ping overseas,  the  equipment  which  will  be 
produced  during  that  year  under  the  mili- 
tary procurement  contracts  which  are 
represented  by  the  unexpended  but  obli- 
gated funds  on  June  30.  1952.  and  to  fur- 
niah   training   in   the  use  of   such  equip- 


ment and  other  equipment  previously  de- 
livered. This  amount  will  come  to  nearly 
$900.000.0(X).  It  cannot  be  paid  for  except 
out  of  a  new  appropriation  because,  as  In- 
dicated above,  all  previously  appropriated 
fimds  will  have  been  obligated — again,  of 
course,  with  the  exception  of  the  $400,000.- 
000  which,  though  unobligated.  Is  ear- 
marked for  specific  purposes.  In  other 
words,  if  no  such  appropriation  Is  made, 
available  equipment  could  not  be  delivered 
and  the  military  aid  program  would  come 
to  an  abrupt  halt.  It  would  also  be  im- 
possible to  provide  foreign  nationals  with 
the  training  necessary  for  their  effective 
maintenance  and  employment  of  equipment 
already  delivered,  and  we  could  expect  that 
our  substantial  investment  in  military  as- 
sUtance  would  be  partiaUy  dissipated 
through  Ignorance  on  their  part  of  the 
proper  methods  for  the  maintenance,  repair, 
storage,  and  use  of  weapons  provided. 

3.  The  final  part  of  the  answer  pertains  to 
that  portion  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
which  has  to  do  with  defense  support,  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately $8,900,000,000  of  unexpended 
but  obligated  funds  on  June  30,  1952  (with 
the  exception  of  the  $400,000,000  previous- 
ly discussed),  nearly  $8,000,000,000  wiU  rep- 
resent funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
military  assistance.  The  balance,  slightly 
over  $900,000,000,  will  represent  obligated 
but  unexpended  appropriations  for  de- 
fense support,  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance. Many  of  the  considerations  which 
are  summarized  in  the  preceding  two  para- 
graphs in  connection  with  military  assistance 
are  applicable  to  these  other  forms  of  aid  as 
well,  with  the  Important  qualification  (ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  machine  tools  and  cer- 
tain other  types  of  heavy  equipment)  that 
the  lead  times  are  much  shorter  and  the 
necessary  pipeline  much  smaller.  Thus,  an 
Important  portion  of  the  requirements  for 
these  other  forms  of  aid  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year  which  begins  on  July  1, 
1952,  will  be.  and  could  only,  be  met  from 
the  obligated  but  unexpended  balances 
on  that  date — the  contracts  then  already 
placed.  However,  the  funds  required  to  pay 
the  cost  of  delivering  these  items,  the  funds 
needed  to  place  the  contracts  necessary  to 
cover  requirements  for  the  remainder  of  the 
coming  year,  and  the  funds  essential  to 
carry  a  modest  pipeline  into  the  succeeding 
year,  must  all  come  from  a  new  appropria- 
tion. There  Is  no  other  source,  since  all 
previous  funds  have  been  obligated.  Fail- 
ure to  provide  a  new  appropriation,  there- 
fore, win  inevitably  result  in  a  virtual  ces- 
sation in  these  other  essential  forms  of  aid 
early  next  fall.  Similarly,  the  absence  of  a 
new  appropriation  would  require  the  im- 
mediate abandonment  of  the  point  4  pro- 
gram of  technical  cooperation.  That  pro- 
gram Is  dependent  upon  large  numbers  of 
American  technicians  who  are  paid  on  a  cur- 
rent basis,  and  they  could  not  be  employed  if 
no  new  funds  were  made  available. 

In  sununary.  therefore,  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  new  appropriation  would  constitute 
a  decision  to  terminate  all  foreign  aid.  After 
Jxme  30.  1952,  no  personnel  could  be  em- 
ployed and  no  more  goods  could  be  shipped. 
Moreover,  even  if  a  new  appropriation  cov- 
ered the  costs  of  shipping  goods  which  had 
already  been  contracted  for  and  United 
States  personnel  costs  involved  thereto.  It 
would  still  represent  a  decision  to  abandon 
all  foreign  aid  at  definable  future  dates — 
point  4  on  June  30;  defense  support  and 
economic  aid  a  few  months  hence;  and  mili- 
tary assistance  at  a  very  rapid  rate  begin- 
ning about  June  SO,  1953.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  agree  that  no  more  short-sighted 
and  dangerous  course  could  be  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  at  this  time. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  and  again 
this  is  a  point  on  which  I  believe  that  there 
is  much  popular  misunderstanding,  that  be- 
cause Congress  makes  a  new  appropriation 


for  foreign  aid  for  the  coming  year  ths 
amount  of  such  appropriation  must  be  avail- 
able in  cash  In  the  United  States  Treasury 
during  that  year.  You  will  recall  my  pre- 
TlouB  statement  that  the  term  "appropria- 
tion of  funds"  is  really  a  misnomer,  that  it 
means  an  authorization  to  make  obllgationa 
and.  when  those  obligations  become  due.  to 
make  expenditures  at  that  time  in  discharge 
of  those  obligations  out  of  funds  then  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  Treasury.  That 
means,  in  the  case  of  that  portion  of  any 
new  appropriation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
which  Is  to  be  devoted  to  military  procure- 
ment, that  most  of  the  cash  necessary  to 
cover  the  remaining  contracts  will  not  need 
to  be  on  hand  or  represented  by  Treasury 
receipts  until  some  time  In  fiscal  year  1954 
when  these  contracts  will  become  due. 

I  share  your  concern  over  easing  the  very 
difficult  burden  currently  borne  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  To  be  considered,  however. 
Is  the  far  greater  burden  which  would  b« 
placed  on  him  should  communism  run  ram- 
pant in  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere  around 
the  world.  If  this  ever  came  to  pass,  it 
would  not  only  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
our  trade  relations  and  commerce,  but  mors 
serious  still,  it  would  lead  to  world  war  m. 
If  that  ever  happened,  the  cost  in  terms  of 
money  and.  greater  stiU,  in  terms  of  Amer- 
ican lives,  would  be  colossal. 

I  also  enclose  for  your  information  a  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  executive  branch  con- 
taining basic  data  on  the  mutual  security 
program  for  fiscal  year  1953.  which  you  may 
find  of  some  use. 

Your  Interest  in  the  pending  mutual  se- 
curity bill,  and  the  time  and  effort  you  havs 
expended  to  bring  youi  views  ^o  my  atten- 
tion, are  appreciated. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Clzmxnt  J.  Zablocki. 

Member  of  Congreu, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAirVES 

Friday.  April  4.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  of  the  House, 
I  am  introducing  into  the  Recohd  the  fol« 
lowing  address  delivered  by  me  before 
the  Sixty-first  Continental  Congress  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  Constitution  Hall,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  April  17.  1952. 

Foreign  Entanglements 

During  the  3  years  preceding  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
at  San  Francisco,  In  1945,  through  3  years 
of  secret  meetings,  held  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  we  were  the  accomplices,  or 
the  innocent  victims,  depending  upwu  your 
viewpoint  on  that  document,  of  the  most 
Infamous  campaign  of  lying,  deceitful 
treachery  in  the  entire  history  of  the  world. 

This  crime  was  perpetrated  against  us  by 
a  coterie,  composed  of  out-and-out  minions 
of  Soviet  Russia,  pro-British  Fabian  Social- 
ists, Rhodes  scholars,  and  Just  plain  traitors 
to  America,  who  were  known  at  that  time  as 
the  brain  trust.  These  were  aided  and 
abetted  on  our  side  by  a  dying  President, 
already  suffering  from  extensive  cerebral 
disease,  iisually  accompanied  by  delusions 
of  grandeur,  which  was  to  result  in  his  death 
before  the  treaty  could  be  officially  sanc- 
tioned. 

On  the  outer  fringe  of  this  group  were  the 
thousands  of  war-weary  plain  Americans,  who 
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had  lost  sons,  fsfthers,  or  brothers  In  World 
War  n.  These  long-8\iflerlng  people  were 
naturally  conditioned  for  "peace  at  any  price" 
«nd  for  "peace  In  our  time."  They  were  still 
further  prepared  for  this  peace-at-any-price 
firograin  through  the  securlty-from-the- 
eradle-to-the-grave  propaganda  so  exten- 
■irely  carried  on  by  the  administration,  as 
wen  as  by  the  laws  enacted  to  begin  the 
actual  operation  of  such  an  appealing  pan- 
acea, "niey  were  told,  at  their  own  expense : 
"Tills  is  the  last  hope  of  the  world  far  peace." 
And  that  the  world  has  now  become  so  clr- 
eumscrlbed,  through  modern  speed  of  com- 
manications,  that  we  are  only  a  few  hours 
•way  from  total  war  and  destruction  by  a 
valB  of  atom  bombs.  Probably  the  great 
tmaon  of  the  United  Nations  could  never 
have  been  so  thoroughly  sold  to  the  people 
of  Anwrtca.  had  it  not  been  for  a  deliberate 
campaign  of  Immensely  publicized  fear  of  the 
atom  bomb,  again  carried  on  at  the  expense 
ct  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

TBtUMPBaMT  VICTOBS  DmB  AW  JMOVCmiOVB  PACT 

And  pleaae  to  reoMmber  that,  dxirlng  the 
whole  of  this  campaign  of  fear,  we  were 
about  to  emerge  triumphant  from  a  victo- 
rious war  against  two  continents:  we  pos- 
seased  the  strongest  military  and  naval  force 
on  earth;  and  every  nation  on  earth  was  our 
Iriaul,  except  traitorous  and  treacheroiis 
Russia;  to  whom  at  that  time  we  were  either 
tn*lj  giving  aU  oxir  military  secrets,  as  well 
as  billlona  of  dollars  of  military  and  civil 
•quipment.  a«  well  as  carte  blanche  in  the 
full  inspection  o*  our  military  installations, 
except  s  very  few  of  our  supposedly  most 
ctawly  guarded  atomic  secrets,  though  even 
wtth  these  a  criminally  lax  supervision  paved 
tlM  way  lor.  thehr  being  obtained  later  by 
Russia,  either  by  assent  of  those  in  the  seats 
of  the  mighty,  or  through  actual  treason  of 
those  still  higher  In  authority.  "Good  old 
Joe."  the  friend  of  all  democratic  nations, 
spoke  with  high  authority  in  those  days,  even 
if  our  fliers  were  either  denied  a  landing  in 
Russia,  except  under  the  closest  supervision, 
previously  oOclally  arranged,  and  then  only 
for  a  limited  time.  I  charge  the  previous 
administration,  and  this,  with  a  criminal, 
and  un-American  lack  of  awareness  in  every- 
thing which  stood  for  the  safety  of  America 
nrst. 

ovn  pazvioTTB  roazxcN  pouct 
Before  one  can  begin  to  evaluate  the 
xnerlta  cr  demerits  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  scope  at  our  com- 
mitments to  it.  It  is  advisable  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  philosophy  of  our  Oovem- 
tnent  before  we  b^an  o\ir  foreign  adventures 
In  lfil7.  For  the  real  depfu^ure  from  our 
constitutional  American  system  began  with 
our  entry  into  that  war.  It  may  be  that  the 
Spanish -American  War  coxild  be  discounted 
as  a  threat  to  o\a  previous  policy.  If  the 
dMtmctlon  of  the  battleship  Maine  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  proximate  cause  of  that  con- 
flict. 

Previously  to  1817  our  national  poUcy  had 
tisen  one,  not  of  isolationism,  as  so  many 
would  have  you  believe  today,  but  rather  one 
of  friendly  cooperation  with  all  other  na- 
tions. It  had  never  been  our  policy  that  we 
should  enter  into  any  entangling  alliance 
with  either  any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 
Our  entire  history  shows  that  we  had  main- 
tained an  Insistence  that  we  should  remain 
aloof  from  any  alliance  which  could  even 
remotely  serve  as  a  cause  of  embarrassment 
In  the  working  out  of  our  national  aspira- 
tions to  maintain  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, instituted  by  freemen,  and  resting  se- 
curely upon  the  will  of  freemen,  the  perpe- 
tuity of  which  was  to  be  maintained  through 
a  written  Constitution  which  permanently 
secured  those  rights  to  the  sovereign  people 
not  specifically  granted  to  the  Government. 
All  the  founding  fathers  had  warned  us 
against  any  sort  of  foreign  entanglements. 
but  mon  especially  those  of  a  political  nature. 


For  they  felt  that  the  representatives  of  a 
constitutional  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment woiild  be  placed  In  a  posltloD  of  peculiar 
disadvantage  in  any  sort  of  union  with  a 
monarchial  or  other  form  of  government 
than  ours.  Quite  necessarily  a  government 
of  the  people  is  slower  In  action  than  those 
in  which  an  arbitrary  power  is  exercised  by 
those  at  the  top,  rather  than  upon  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people  through  thetr 
representatives.  All  such  unequal  yokes 
were  wisely  contemplated  and  evaluated  by 
the  great  men  who  built  the  bulwarks  of 
this  Government. 

Our  coDstltutional  Government  pursued 
such  a  course  for  198  years — years  of  glori- 
ous achievement  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Under  It  America  became  a  power  for  right 
and  justice  amongst  the  other  nations.  We 
were  universally  respected  and  loved.  Our 
approbation  was  eagerly  sought,  and  our 
ideals  constituted  a  leaven  which  bid  fair 
to  leaven  the  governmental  t-hin^tng  of  the 
world. 

BMnririNG  or  hew  votziCN  pouct 

Ovu-  entry  into  the  Pirst  World  War 
changed  all  of  this.  Forgetting  the  wise 
advice  of  the  great  founders  of  this  Nation, 
we  formed  Just  such  Ues,  poUUcal  and  mili- 
tary, as  they  bad  advised  us  against.  We 
were  supposed  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  but  when  that  great  conflict 
ended  democracy  was  safe  nowhere.  Out 
of  it  bad  come  the  three  greatest  tyrannies 
of  all  times:  Soviet  Russia.  Hitlerite  Ger- 
many, and  Fasclstlc  Italy. 

Wilson  had  enunciated  his  noble  14  points. 
Which  were  to  guide  the  victorious  nations 
at  the  peace  table.  Where  were  they  at  the 
peace  table?  Where  are  they  now?  Did 
they  ever  exist  as  anything  else  than  a  mere 
platitude,  to  be  used  as  a  bait  to  Insure  an 
earlier  surrender;  to  be  forgotten,  as  such 
statements  always  are  at  every  peace  tattle, 
when  vengeful  and  predatory  victors  ea^rly 
Imposed  hard  terms  on  the  vanquished?  The 
terms  of  a  victor-dicuted  peace  have  never 
yet  advanced  the  cause  of  true  peace.  They 
never  shall.  For  the  very  terms  of  the  victor 
nations  have  always  demanded  that  the 
newly  acquired  advantages  of  the  victor 
shall  be  maintained  or  enhanced  at  the 
peace  table.  This  Is  perfectly  natural  and 
inevitable,  whether  in  the  prize  ring  or  at 
the  peace  table.  For  human  beings  are  still 
human  beings.  They  have  not  yet  graduated 
into  the  celestial  hierarchy.     Not  yet. 

Events  move  rapidly  today.  The  Injustices 
and  great  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  victors 
and  vanquished  alike  in  the  miquitous  Peace 
Treaty  of  Versailles  bloasomed  and  brought 
forth  bitter  fruit  vrlthln  the  passage  of  Just 
a  few  years,  which  led  directly  into  the  big- 
ger and  more  deadly  World  War  U.  The  al- 
lies at  Versailles  broke  up  the  huge  A\utro- 
Hungarlan  empire  on  the  charge  that  it  was 
too  big.  Now,  as  one  of  the  prime  objects 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  it  is  advised 
that  the  countries  of  Surope  shall  form  a 
bigger  and  better  federation.  "Consistency, 
tliou  art  a  Jewel." 

tBBULTS   OP  KTW   POUCT 

Came  the  Second  World  War,  a  natural 
corollary  of  the  negation  of  Wilson's  14 
points,  which  had  led  the  defeated  nations 
to  expect  that,  though  broken  in  battle,  they 
too  might  become  mutual  partners  in  an 
international  scheme  Infinitely  more  grand 
and  glorious  than  that  envisioned  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  There  the 
Big  Three,  as  It  turned  out,  are  to  be  the 
masters  of  the  whole  world  for  all  time,  with 
the  rights  of  each  of  the  predatory  group 
to  be  secured  by  the  armed  might  of  the 
whole  group.  This  gave  Russia  the  right 
to  exercise  the  greatest  sweep  of  might  over 
right  ever  seen  In  the  whole  cotirse  of  his- 
tory. Under  It,  she  gathered  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  world  into  her  hegemony. 
To  offset  the  natural  results  of  the  Iniquity, 


we  are  now  attempting  to  do  the  same  thing, 
willy-nilly,  even  If  perhaps  too  late,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  either  through  Interna- 
tional alms  giving,  cajolery,  or  an  outright 
show  of  force.  At  the  best,  we  drew  the 
have-not  nations  Into  o\ir  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, while  Russia  sdded  a  huge  supply  of 
raw  materials  to  her  already  Inexhatistlbls 
supply,  with  perhsps  the  single  exception  of 
oil.  She  secxired  millions  of  peoples,  easily 
led,  who  had  never  known  rights  of  sHf- 
determination;  we  got  a  ooilectlon  of  war- 
ring states,  who  have  been  for  ages  the  In- 
ternational powder  keg  of  the  world. 

aUf  ATOa   SHIPSTKAO   SPSAKS  AOAOr 

X  should  liks  to  quote  a  paragraph  from 
the  speech  of  the  farsigbted  Senator  Ship- 
stead,  of  Minnesota,  given  in  the  Bsnads 
Immediately  preceding  the  ratlfleatliai  ol 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  by  that 
body: 

"The  pages  of  history  are  flUcd  with  ar- 
rangements among  the  states  of  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  war 
These  arrangements  always  appear  as  an 
afterthought  of  the  victor  nations,  who  im- 
pose their  will  on  the  vanquished,  in  ths 
hope  that  peace  will  then  Instire  the  spoUa 
of  victory. 

"But  history  also  records  that  victor  pow- 
ers, either  singly  or  collectively,  are  always 
the  architects  of  the  peace  enforcing  agency, 
and  the  peace  settlements  to  be  enforced. 
But  the  pages  of  history  are  barren  of  peace 
settlements  imposed  by  the  victor  on  the 
vanquished  which  were  rooted  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor,  decency,  and  Justice.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  record,  one  by  one,  the  tragic 
settlements  of  hUtory  to  stistaln  this  charge." 

ova  BKvious  nrraT  nrro  woblo  waa  s 
It  Is  probably  unneceeeary  to  recount  tbe 
history  of  the  near-treaeonable  and  tragic 
steps  pursued  by  the  sdministratton  for  our 
entry  into  World  War  n.  SuAce  it  to  say 
that.  In  spite  of  the  lying  chicanery  and 
palpable  |»rtlsanship  ot  the  ominoiu  sue- 
eeeslon  of  contradictory  policies  enunciated 
by  the  Executive,  to  which  a  baee  and  sub* 
servient  Congress  readily  acceded,  we  were  no 
nearer  to  an  entry  into  that  war  on  Sunday. 
December  7,  1941,  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  machinations  of  a  war-complaisant.  If 
not  war-hungry  administration.  The  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  never  favored 
our  entry  into  the  European  conflict,  to  spite 
of  persuasive  and  forked-tongue  oratory, 
until  the  tragedy  of  Pearl  Hartwr.  and  ths 
perhaps  needless  slaughter  of  8,000  at  ova 
American  boys  on  the  ships  trapped  within 
the  bottleneck  of  that  perfectly  untenable 
position.  There  yet  remain  cryptic  truths  tc 
be  discloeed  by  a  real  investigation  of  that 
horror.  Whatever  the  facts,  it  succeeded  to 
getting  the  assent  of  the  peofrte  of  America 
toto  total  war. 

The  loes  of  1,000.000  of  our  boys  to  that 
war;  the  recognition  of  unspeakable  Soviet 
Russia  as  a  faithful  and  responsible  ally;  the 
give-away  of  our  war  mat*rlel,  our  wealth, 
and  top  military  and  atomic  secrets  to  that 
clique  of  International  gangsters,  proudly  ac- 
cepted as  fellow-democrats  In  arms  by  the 
administration,  but  never  by  the  bulk  of 
American  people,  all  followed  to  quick  suc- 
cession. Shadee  of  the  founding  fathers. 
Was  not  this  the  acme  and  ultra  of  the  for- 
eign entanglements  they  had  thundered 
against? 

WZ   BKTOMX   MORI   DCEPLT   INVOLVXS   XN    itAW 

But  worse  Is  still  to  oome,  as  we  continue 
to  turn  the  ]3agaa  at  tbe  catalog  of  shame. 
Seeking  still  closer  association  with  a  mur- 
derous government  of  gangsters,  established 
upon  the  skulls  of  millions  of  their  own 
butchered  cltlaens,  we  cooperated  in  their 
dicUtion  of  the  most  hideous  toternational 
document  of  all  times,  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  atrocity  was  bom  at 
the  mesalliance  of  a  gangster  government,  a 
coterie  of  Ignorant,  and  frequently  treason- 
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able,  proponents  of  a  new  order  for  America, 
an  unsavory  array  of  alien  and  mendicant 
nations,  and  a  heavily  propagandized  ma- 
jority of  decent  American  citizens.  None, 
except  America,  had  ever  known  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  of  the  duties  and  rights  upon 
which  this  great  Government  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  was  founded. 

PtEKOOM  A  CIPT  OP  OOD 

For  freedom  cannot  be  given  to  a  people. 
It  cannot  be  bought  and  sold.  Tou  cannot 
drop  It  down  international  chimneys,  like 
Santa  Claus.  Our  American  freedom  was 
Implanted  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
founding  fathers  by  Almighty  God.  the 
source  and  only  giver  of  all  freedom.  They. 
In  their  turn,  willed  It  to  every  citizen  born 
under  tbe  aegis  of  the  Constitution.  This, 
alone,  continues  our  guaranties  of  liberty, 
as  long  as  we  choose  to  keep  It  so.  Without 
it.  we  hsve  lost  our  Sheklnah  of  freedom, 
otir  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  we  become  the 
slaves  of  the  whirlwind.  If  we  bury  this 
talent  to  the  ground,  like  the  foolish  man 
to  the  parable,  we  shall  surely  lose  It. 

If  we  wish  to  retain  our  American  free- 
doms, we  must  renew  our  obligations  to  the 
Constitution  every  sun-batbed  morning;  we 
must  bathe  te  Ita  llfe-glvlng  water  every 
day:  and  drink  deeply  of  Its  crystal-clear 
waters.  And  when  the  shades  of  evening 
draw  their  mantle  around  our  tent,  we  must 
relight  the  lamps  of  freedom,  to  make  sxire 
no  foe  shall  compromise  our  sleep-filled  tryst 
with  ths  Almighty  Foimder  and  Giver  of 
Freedom. 


THS  PATBIOT  SSNATOS  SPEAKS  PUBTHSB 

I  should  like  to  quote  again  from  that 
great  American  patriot.  Senator  Shlpstead. 
of  Ulnneeota.  to  his  prophetic  speech  to  tlie 
Senate: 

"There  are  those  to  our  midst  who  openly 
confess  their  belief  that  BlU  of  Rlghu  de- 
mocracy has  t>een  overemphsalaed  to  this 
country:  that  economic  democracy  is  all  that 
matters.  And  under  the  guise  of  such  labels, 
we  are  being  lured  away  from  a  constitu- 
tional, repreeentstive  government  into  the 
embrace  of  an  ancient  tyranny  masquerading 
to  a  Duxlem  dress.  It  must  be  that  such 
economic  and  political  modernists  have 
either  forgotten,  or  are  contemptuously  dis- 
regarding, the  roots  from  which  America  has 
grown.  These  men  can  find  no  facts  to  150 
years  of  American  history  to  refute  my  claim 
that  America  was  born  of  the  determtostlon 
that,  were  It  humanly  poeslble,  a  new  nation 
under  God  should  be  forever  free  from  en- 
tanglements to  the  ancient  tyrannies  of  the 
Old  World.  Our  Constitution  was  set  up  as 
a  specific  safeguard  against  any  remote  pos- 
slblUty  of  returning  to  tyranny." 


A  vouKocB  cnrxaATiON  OP  mtvoarvNATCS 
Since  the  endtog  of  World  War  I  thwe  has 
evolved  a  younger  generation  of  Americans, 
who  have  never  known  the  experience  of  liv- 
ing under  an  undiluted  constitutional  Amer- 
ican Government.  They  have  been  condi- 
tioned to  living  xmder  wars,  fear  of  wars,  a 
controlled  war  economy,  with  ita  unseemly 
and  unnecessary  delegations  of  more  or  less 
absolute  powers  to  the  Executive,  the  threats 
of  foreign  military  service  In  caxises  they 
cannot  understand,  and  with  which  they  do 
not  have  the  slightest  toterest.  They  are 
lost,  confused,  hopeless,  and  living  to  a 
whirlwind  of  contradictions.  They  have  lost 
faith  to  the  Constitution,  the  Executive,  and 
to  Congress.  And  no  wonder.  It  Is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  why  they  have  held 
their  sanity  as  well  as  they  have.  Many  of 
them  have  lost  It.  They  are  unable  to  regain 
their  rightful  place  to  the  center  of  their 
own  universe,  and  feel  they  are  wlthto  the 
middle  reaches  of  the  eventual  maelstrom  of 
all  the  hopes  and  rlghU  which  the  great 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  made 
theirs  forever  If  their  Immediately  older  gen- 
eration had  not  proved  recreant  to  the  trust 
Imposed  In  them  by  their  children  of  the 
great  mist. 


Tlie  only  evidence  of  wisdom  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  In  that  fateful  meeting  with 
the  international  gangsters  and  mendicant 
nations  at  San  Francisco  was  our  early  to- 
slstence  upon  the  right  of  veto  In  the  Exec- 
utive Council  of  the  United  Nations;  though 
I  understand  that  we  are  now  seeking  to  even 
barter  away  that  right.  Don't  try  to  tell  me 
that  even  the  misled  Americans  who  signed 
that  tofamous  document  did  not  recognize 
Its  menace  to  America  even  before  they 
signed  it.  But  even  that  degree  of  healthy 
fear  was  overridden  by  the  maudlto  hope 
that  somehow  good  might  be  born  out  of 
evil.    We  know  better  now. 

SHTPSTEAO    BECOCNIZED    CHASTXa    AS    EVIL 

There  was  at  least  one  patriotic  Amer- 
ican Senator  who  knew  the  Charter  was 
evU.  Listen  to  him  (quoting  Senator  Shlp- 
stead again) : 

"Have  we,  through  our  diplomacy,  and 
(ur  participation  in  international  politics, 
become  so  enmeshed  that  It  Is  now  Impos- 
sible for  us  to  maintain  our  political  Inde- 
pendence on  a  basis  of  peace  and  Justice; 
or  are  we  now  at  the  end  of  the  rope  as 
an  independent  Nation?  Are  we  now  to 
decide  that  we  must  Join  a  world  superstate 
for  our  safety  and  economic  welfare?  If 
that  decision  is  to  be  made,  let  us  walk 
carefully. 

"Where  are  we  gotog?  Toward  a  renewal 
cf  our  faith  In  ourselves,  or  to  the  novel 
experiment  of  subordinating  the  todepend- 
ence  of  action  of  one  of  the  last  free  peoples 
on  earth  to  a  world  superstate?" 

Could  anyone  have  prophesied  the  loss  of 
our  constitutional  liberties  more  clearly? 

TBBASON    OP    ATIANTIC    COMMUHn'T 

Last  fall,  a  coterie  of  our  European,  Ca- 
nadian, and  American  friends,  under  the 
guidsnce  snd  leadership  of  that  apostle  of 
destruction  of  American  freedoms.  Dean 
Acheson.  the  real  President  of  the  United 
States,  met  at  Ottawa;  and  there  drew  up 
resolutlotu  for  the  formation  of  still  another 
of  the  treasonable  brood  of  unions,  sup- 
posed to  keep  America  safe  for  Americans. 
I  refer  to  the  Atlantic  Union,  which  Is  to 
be  superimposed  upon  the  dizzy  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization:  and  PATO,  as 
Senator  JEMitxa,  of  Indiana,  recently  chris- 
tened the  treaty  forming  the  Pacific  Peace 
Pact,  passed  by  tbe  Senate  on  black  Thtus- 
day.  March  20,  1952. 

It  takes  19  years  to  breed  and  train  yotur 
sons  for  the  total  atomic  war  which  Is  surely 
coming  unless  we  get  out  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  its  kindred  entangling  alli- 
ances, but  the  multitudinous  and  motley 
unions  of  cross  purposes,  all  of  them  trai- 
torous to  American  Interests,  have  been  put 
over  on  the  basically  patriotic  citizens  of 
America  without  any  precursory  blasts  of 
rams'  horns,  but  tbe  walls  of  constitutional, 
representative  America  are  none  the  less 
falling  down  before  the  determtoed  on- 
slaughts of  the  termites  and  rodents  pres- 
ently Infesting  American  politics. 

If  this  statement  seems  farfetched,  listen 
to  this  clipping  of  April  7,  1952.  sent  from 
Ottawa,  Canada,  on  that  date: 

"FoaEXCNxaa    To    Dictats    Oxtb    FoaxicN 
Poucns 

"Men  who  want  to  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  Stetes,  Including  at  least 
one  American  Senator  and  some  Congress- 
men, will  meet  here  April  30  to  lay  the 
grotmd  for  their  next  steps. 

"Their  goal  is  to  lower  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  the  level  of  a  state  or  provtoclal 
flag  in  a  supernew  Atlantic  nation  to  be 
ruled  by  a  polyglot  parliament.  Canadians. 
Britons,  Frenchmen.  Dutchmen,  Belgians, 
and  Luxemburgers  would  enact  laws  telltog 
Americans  what  to  do. 

"The  Americans  would  not  lose  all  todft- 
pendence  at  first.  Allstalr  Stewart,  Canadian 
member  of  parliament,  explained  today. 
They  would  Just  give  up  sovereignty  to  for- 


eign policy,  defense,  and  a  few  other  thtogs. 
such  as  trade  at  first.  Of  course,  the  United 
States  always  would  keep  some  domestic 
rights,  much  as  the  todlvldual  States  have 
some  rights  today. 

"Stewart,  a  Socialist  from  Winnipeg,  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Asso- 
ciation for  World  Government,  host  to  the 
conference  here.  He  said  Senator  Giujttc, 
Democratic  Senator  from  Iowa;  Congress- 
man BoGGS,  Democrat  from  Louisiana;  and 
Johnson,  Republican  from  California,  will 
be  among  the  world  government  workers 
comtog  here  from  Washington.  Another 
will  be  Owen  Roberts,  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

"Senator  Kepaxtveb,  Democrat  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  a  present  aspirant  for  the  ex- 
alted office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  wanted  to  come, 
Stewart  said,  but  we  talked  him  out  of  It. 
because  we  think  he  should  not  take  the 
time  from  his  campaign  to  win  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President. 

"The  American  delegates  to  the  meeting 
will  be  given  the  honor  of  being  seated  in  the 
Canadian  Senate  in  a  session  at  which  Gn.- 
IJETTE  will  make  a  speech.  Stewart  and  Gil- 
LETTE  will  urge  the  creation  of  a  North  At- 
lantic parliament  which  will  have  power 
only  to  make  recommendations  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  member  countries. 

"This  parliament  would  be  the  forenmner 
of  the  real  thing,  which  would  have  the 
power  to  make  laws,  not  merely  recommen- 
dations, Stewart  said,  but  of  course  that 
will  take  time.  •  •  •  We  aU  have  the 
same  ktod  of  democracy,  and  would  vmder- 
stand  how  to  get  along  together  In  a  federa- 
tion, Stewart  said.  Later  we  might  take  In 
other  states. 

"The  tentatively  planned  North  Atlantic 
Parliament  would  have  about  300  members, 
of  which  about  160  would  come  from  the 
United  States.  But  they  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  vote  on  nationalistic  Itoes.  We 
would  not  want  to  keep  up  any  differences 
of  national  feelings  to  the  Atlantic  Parlia- 
ment. 

"He  said  the  Idea  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  the  United  States,  because  it  would  give 
Americans  a  bigger  export  market  wlthto 
the  federation.  (He  did  not  say  where  this 
new  market  would  get  Its  money.) 

"North  Atlantic  Federation  would  also 
strengthen  the  defense  of  the  ooxmtrles  now 
associated  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  he  said. 
Stewart  said  It  would  be  up  to  the  super- 
parliament  to  decide  whether  Canada,  which 
has  been  in  the  forensic  front  in  NATO,  and 
the  United  Nations,  would  have  to  do  more 
to  an  Atlantic  federation  than  It  Is  doing 
now. 

"Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canadian  Minister  of 
External  Affairs,  and  Chairman  of  the  NATO 
Council,  has  been  an  eloquent  supporter  of 
the  Idea  that  NATO  should  grow  Into  an  At- 
lantic community,  but  Canada  has  sent  only 
token  forces  to  EMrope  and  Korea,  and  has 
refused  to  give  cash,  food,  or  raw  materials 
to  Brltato  and  Western  European  Allies." 

NEW   CHAPTKB   IN   CATALOG   OP    SHAMK 

Now  lest  you  should  think  the  previous 
Item  Is  visionary — though  I  assure  you  It  Is 
not — I  quote  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Friday,  AprU  11.  On  that  day,  Old  Glory 
was  hauled  dovm  Ignomlniously  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard,  at  Norfolk,  Vs.;  and 
a  strange  and  alien  rag— the  flag  of  the  NATO 
Atlantic  Fleet  Headquarters — unfurled  and 
aaluted  to  its  place.  Admiral  Lynde  D.  Mc- 
Cormic!:  Is  in  direct  command  of  the  former 
United  SUtcs  Territory,  stolen  by  this  toter- 
national bastard  organization,  and  Vice  Adm. 
Sir  William  Andrewes  of  the  British  Royal 
Navy,  second  in  command. 

I  wonder  Just  what  the  revered  shades  of 
Paul  Jones,  Lawrence.  Farragut,  and  a  thou- 
sand other .  splendid  old  American  seadogs 
might  tlMnk  of  that  disgraceful  occurrence; 
men  who  gave  our  Navy  the  right  to  fly  the 
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Stan   and    Stripes    Tlctorloualy    over    every 


TbOM  In  authority  who  ordered  this  dla- 
graceXxil  episode.  taUng  over  American  ter- 
ritory by  a  hybrid  organization  of  thla  kind, 
to  my  mind,  were  guilty  of  high  treason  to 
America.  The  Civil  War  began  in  South 
Carolina,  the  ending  of  which  secured  ovir 
Union — we  hoped  forever.  May  we  not  hope 
that  Virginia,  within  whose  f  ormor  territory 
this  act  of  aggression  occurred  last  Friday, 
might  be  the  beginning  of  another  consti- 
tutional war,  to  be  fo\ight  at  the  ballot  boxes 
next  November,  which  shall  decide  once 
again  whether  this  Union  shall  remain  one 
and  indivisible,  so  long  as  the  world  shall 
exUt.  or  whether  it  shaU  lose  its  IdenUty  In 
an  inglorious  polyglot  of  alien  peoples  who 
want  nothing  from  us  except  their  protec- 
tion, at  cur  expense,  and  to  appropriate  our 
wealth  until  we  leave  o\ir  starved  and 
shriveled  bodies  on  the  shoreless  sands  ot 
time. 

This  beloved  land  of  ours  can  never  be 
destroyed  by  any  alien  foe,  but  even  the 
glory  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  cannot 
endure  when  Its  superiority  Is  attacked  from 
within.  Listeners,  Is  it  not  high  time  to  get 
our  beloved  land  out  of  the  thralldom  of  this 
hideous  conspiracy  which  disgraces  our  beau- 
tUvU  flag  and  is  to  surely  destroy  our  Ameri- 
can freedoms? 


AMBUCAMS.  AWi 

Americans,  awake,  before  it  la  too  late. 
Surely  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that 
four  of  our  presidential  candidates  this  year 
are  actively  supp<»tlng  these  treasons  to 
America.  I  would  not  want  to  dictate  your 
duty  at  tbm  ballot  box  this  year.  I  do  pray 
Almighty  Qod  if  your  duty  is  not  clear  to 
you  at  this  time  It  shall  be  made  so  before 
election.  To  my  mind,  the  great  question 
befcMre  the  American  voter  next  fall  is  to 
choose  between  your  beloved  cotmtry  and 
this  hideous  caricature  of  America  false 
prophets  of  doom  are  asking  you  to  support. 

You  don't  need  to  be  ashamed  to  get  down 
on  your  knees  and  pray  to  the  Ood  of  the 
founding  fathers  for  wisdom  to  guide  you. 
Oeorge  Washington  did.  Read  your  Consti- 
tution again;  then  read  It  once  more.  If 
you  will  do  this.  I  have  no  fears  whatever 
for  the  futiire  of  America — your  land  and 
mine. 

You  frequently  sing  that  beautiful  song 
Ood  Bless  America.  Make  It  possible  for 
film  to  continue  to  bless  it  by  keeping  it 
one  and  indivisible  as  Be  willed  it  from  the 
beginning.  Klae  you  shall  have  no  America 
for  Him  to  bless. 


AMcriea'i  P«sitmi  oa  tiw  latcmtiMal 
Front  M  I  Sm  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHiMOTaar 

IH  THE  SEWATB  OF  THE  UNl'lTD  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  Mr.  Hugh  Q.  Grant  delivered  an 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Institute,  at  the  University 
Of  Georgia,  as  guest  speaker  of  the  Au- 
gusta (Oa.)  Chronicle,  on  the  subject 
America's  Position  on  the  International 
l^ront  As  I  See  It. 

Mr.  Grant  has  enjoyed  a  distingvilshed 
public  career  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. He  was  our  Minister  to  Albania  for 
aeveral  years,  imtil  that  country  was  oc- 


cupied by  MuBsoUnl.  Daring  a  subse- 
quent tour  of  duty,  Mr.  Grant  was  our 
Minister  to  Thailand.  Through  World 
War  n,  Mr.  Grant  was  an  orientation 
lecturer  for  the  War  Department  In 
many  Army  campa. 

In  his  address  to  which  I  have  made 
reference.  Mr.  Grant  covers  important 
periods  of  oiir  Nation's  history,  provides 
a  volume  of  figures  and  facts,  speaks  out 
of  his  wide  experience  and  knowledge, 
and  offers  observations  about  the  future. 

I  found  Mr.  Grant's  address  to  be  both 
provocative  and  timely.  In  my  opinion, 
others  can  benefit  from  a  study  of  Mr. 
Grant's  point  of  view.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  important  observations 
from  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  RscoRD.  where  they  will  be 
available  to  thousands  of  Americans  and 
other  interested  persona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  hate  mili- 
tary aggression.  I  have  seen  It  first  hand. 
I  was  In  London  in  September  1938  when  the 
British  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  NevUle  Chamber- 
lain, returned  home  from  Germany  with  his 
treaty,  'Teace  in  Our  Time,"  which  he  had 
negotiated  with  HiUer  and  Mussolini,  That 
treaty  proved  to  be  no  peace,  but  a  prelude 
to  war.  Six  months  later  I  witnessed  the 
rape  of  a  defenseless  little  Balkan  coimtry 
whose  people  love  their  Individual  freedom 
Just  as  we  Americans  love  ours.  I  was  In 
charge  of  the  American  Legatl<m  In  Albania 
when  Miissolinl's  Fascist  ItaUan  legions  at- 
tacked and  occupied  that  country  in  about 
48  hours,  overwhelnUng  the  heroic  resist- 
ance of  the  meager  forces  directed  by  King 
Zog.  •  •  •  Five  months  Ister  Hitler 
•truck  at  Ptdand  on  September  1.  1939.  re- 
sulting In  the  outbreak  of  World  War  IL 
•     •     • 

Ten  months  later  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  In  southeast  Asia.  In  Thailand,  X  was 
a  witness  to  another  act  of  aggression.  On 
this  occasion  the  political  and  military 
leader  of  the  country  to  which  I  was  offldaUy 
accredited  as  the  American  Minister,  made 
war  on  Indochina  In  collaboration  with  the 
Japanese  military  aggressoTB  who  were  pre- 
paring for  their  all-out  attack  in  the  Padflc. 
Carrying  out  the  instnictlons  of  my  Oovern- 
ment.  I  warned  the  Siamese  Government 
against  the  probable  consequences  of  mili- 
tary aggression  against  Indochina  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Japanese.  The  warning  was 
Ignored.  When  Japan  struck  xia  at  Pearl 
Harbor  the  Siamese  Joined  up  with  the 
enemy  In  the  war  against  us.  The  Siamese 
Prime  Minister  and  military  dictator.  Pibul 
Songgram.  who  went  ow  to  the  Japanese 
"bag  and  baggage."  including  United  States 
pUnes.  tanks  and  tnicks,  is  back  in  power 
today.  He  is  pretending  to  be  o\ir  friend  and 
Is  receiving  our  military  and  economic  aid, 
ostensibly  for  use  in  our  conflict  with  tlxe 
Commvmlsts.  I  have  my  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  extending  this  aid  to  our 
former  enemy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  Yugoslavia  Marshal  Tito,  a  communis- 
tic dictator  of  the  fh^  rank,  rules  with  an 
iron  hand.  We  are  supporting  and  arming 
Tito  because  he  now  claims  to  be  on  our 
side,  the  enen^y  of  Stalin  whose  leadership 
he  followed  in  seizing  poUtlcal  control  of 
Yugoslavia.  Could  there  be  any  clearer  ex- 
ample of  the  conf\ulon  of  our  political 
thinking  and  the  appalling  contraditlons 
that  exist  in  our  global  planning?     *     •     • 

Imperlallstio  colonialism  Is  at  the  root 
at  the  trouble  In  the  MkkUe  Bast  and  In  most 
of  the  Par  Bast.  In  my  opinion  very  large 
concessions,    not   yet   even    visualised,    wlU 


have  to  be  made  tn  these  areas  toy  Britain. 
France,  and  other  Buropean  colonial  powers, 
which  for  a  long  time  have  fattened  off  the 
wealth  produced  in  these  countries.  Desptts 
the  fact  that  we  led  the  way  in  renouncing 
colonial  alms  by  granting  mdependence  to 
the  Philippines  in  1946.  we  find  ourselves 
today  the  object  at  animosity  on  the  part 
of  many  of  our  former  friends  in  these  areas. 
The  cause.  It  would  appear — primarily  be- 
cause of  our  vast  mllltaiy  plannlzig  tn  col- 
laboration with  the  principal  colonial  powen 
in  such  pacts  as  the  North  Atlantic  IVeaty 
Organization.  We  are  the  leader  in  this 
movement,  equipping  and  arming  our  allies 
and  establishing  military  bases  fsr  beyond 
otir  own  frontiers  in  Kurope.  Asia,  and  Africa. 
In  some  Instances  in  close  proximity  to  coun- 
tries which  are  in  conflict  with  some  of  our 
chief  Western  allies.  Small  wonder  that 
these  former  friends  are  now  suspicious  ot 
us  and  our  alms.  Ilore  suspicious  of  us  than 
fearful  of  Russia,  perhaps. 

•  •  •  •  e 

It  appears  that  our  Government  is  trying 
to  buy  the  friendship  at  these  people  with 
American  dollars.  On  the  surface  this  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  based  an  high  humani- 
tarian Ideals  and  many  sineere  Americans 
regard  It  as  such.  •  •  •  And  so  point  4 
of  our  Oovemment  program  is  euioglasd. 
•  •  •  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  point  4  program.  Dr.  Henry  Ben- 
nett, died  in  a  plane  craah.  whUe  flying  to 
Tehran,  the  capital  ot  Iran,  where  he  was 
hastening  in  order  to  persuade  the  Iranian 
Government  to  accept  the  sum  of  138.000.000 
as  a  gift  from  the  American  Government  for 
land  reform.  But  Prime  Minister  Mossadegh 
of  Iran  hesitated.  There  were  strings,  in- 
cluding agreement  on  the  part  of  Iran,  to 
line  up  with  the  so-called  free  nations.  Dr. 
Mossadegh  thought  this  might  Infringe 
upon  his  country's  netrtrallty  in  ease  of  war. 
And  so.  It  was  necessary  for  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Iran  to  water  down  the  agree- 
ment in  order  to  perstiade  the  Iranian  Got- 
emment  to  accept  our  big  gift.  Our  top 
Oovemment  leaders,  out  of  one  side  of  their 
mouths,  have  declared  publicly  that  our  eco- 
nomic aid  program  Is  to  help  the  people  of 
backward  areas,  economically,  while  out  of 
the  other  side  they  t«U  us  that  thU  aid  Is 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  so-called  free 
world  against  communism.  Recently  our 
new  Ambassador  to  India.  Mr.  Chester 
Bowles,  flew  to  New  Delhi,  presented  his 
credentials,  held  some  conferences  with  In- 
dian leaders  and  then  flew  back  home  again, 
announcing  that  the  United  States  should 
give  India  91.000,000.000  in  economic  aid — 
the  object,  to  keep  India  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Communists.    Bald  Mr.  Bowles: 

"All  of  Asia  may  be  irretrievably  lost  if 
India  falls  to  communism;  therafort  America 
must  help  India  win  its  flght  for  democ- 
racy." I  could  not  help  b\it  wonder  how 
much  Mr.  Bowles  knows  of  the  history  and 
politics  of  India,  or  shall  I  say,  how  UUle  he 
knows.  In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  attitude  of  friendship  toward  America 
in  the  years  preceding  World  War  II.  I  came 
In  contact  with  it  as  an  American  official  la 
Albania  and  as  a  visitor  In  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  southeast  and  central  Buropa. 
America  was  regarded  as  a  champion  of  frea 
peoples,  although  we  were  not  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and.  as  far  as  I  know, 
we  did  not  give  sway  a  dime  of  Government 
funds  in  any  of  these  countries.  There  were 
American  philanthropies  iiTusess.  such  as 
the  Near  Bast  Foundation  of  New  York, 
which  conducted  schools  and  social  welfare 
programs,  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
which  maintained  health  and  sanitation 
clinics  for  the  eradication  of  malarl*  and 
other  rtlaeasee  prevalent  in  southeast  Bufops^ 
The  accompllahments  of  these  organloatlOBa 
were  outstanding  and  at  the  same  time  tber* 
was  no  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  recipients 
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of  this  assistance  that  America  was  carrying 
out  an  obligation  in  performing  such  serv- 
ices. There  were  no  agreements  or  bar- 
gaining, involving  defensive  pacu  and  the 
neutrality  of  thess  countries,  in  this  type 
of  aid.    It  was  entirely  humanitarian. 

I  well  remember  a  remark  once  made  to  me 
by  King  Zog.  of  Albania.  The  King  gave  me 
some  highly  confldentlal  Information  for  the 
State  Department  in  Washington.  Said  he: 
"I  can  tell  you  these  things  •••  be- 
cause I  know  that  America  has  no  political 
ax  to  grind."  I  wonder  how  many  political 
axes  we  ars  grinding  around  the  wide  world 
today. 

Now,  the  pomt  4  program  for  underde- 
veloped countries  Is  only  a  small  phase  of  the 
assistance  program  which  has  been  launched 
kr  the  United  States,  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  colossal  sums  of  American  money. 
Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  this  program  of 
American  grants  and  subsidies  overseas.  We 
have  been  underwriting  foreign  nations  with 
huge  American  funds  in  the  form  of  loans, 
most  of  which  have  not  been  repaid,  begin- 
ning in  World  War  I.  Prior  to  our  formal  en- 
Uance  into  World  War  U.  with  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor explosion,  we  gave  away  vast  sums  of 
money  to  our  western  friends  In  the  form  of 
lend-lease.  During  World  War  n  lend-lease 
was  enormously  expanded  as  a  war  measure. 
Our  "dear"  Russian  allies  got  some  eleven 
billion  American  dollars.  And  then  after 
World  War  U,  when  it  appeared  that  despite 
our  enormous  expenditures  m  men  and 
wealth  in  the  war.  we  and  our  allies  had  still 
not  gained  security,  we  Insugurated  the  so- 
called  Marshall  plan  aid.  Under  this  program 
we  dumped  into  European  countries  some 
•12.600.000.000  from  the  earnings  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  We  even  offered  some  of  it  to 
Russia  and  her  satellites.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  man.  woman  and  child  in  America 
paid  980  Into  this  fund.  We  were  told  that 
this  aid  sboxild  put  Europe  back  on  Its  feet 
economically,  all  would  be  weU  and  Burope 
would  be  able  to  fulfill  lu  responsibilities  In 
the  common  defense.  According  to  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  figures,  in  the  10-year 
period  between  July  1.  1940.  and  June  30. 
1953,  the  United  SUtes  Government  handed 
out  to  foreign  countries  the  staggering  sum 
of  966.335.000.000.  In  addition  to  these 
granu  we  expended  another  914.000.000.000 
In  credit  to  foreign  countries,  the  repay- 
ment of  which  Is  extremely  doubtful.  It 
la  significant  to  point  out  here  that  In  1938, 
only  14  years  ago,  the  sum  total  of  American 
Government  expenditurea  was  Just  under 
#7.000.000,000. 

In  February  1947  we  took  over  the  finan- 
cial responsibilities  of  Britain  in  Greece  and 
Turkey.  President  Truman  initially  re- 
quested of  Congress  •400.000.000  for  thU 
project  and  got  it.  These  granU  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  American 
foreign  policy  tmder  which  we  have  em- 
barked upon  a  vast  give-away  program, 
which  Is  without  precedent  in  all  history. 
Three  years  after  we  moved  into  Greece  and 
Turkey  with  our  millions  we  plunged  into 
•  full-scale,  undeclared  war  In  Korea,  after 
bavlng  withdrawn  our  Army  from  South 
Korea  against  military  advice,  thereby  mvlt- 
Ing  the  North  Koreans  to  move  In.  We 
pulled  in  with  us  ths  small  token  forces  cf 
accne  17  countries  of  the  60  nations  organ- 
ised In  a  United  Nations  for  collective  secu- 
rity. I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go  Into  the 
details  of  this  peculiar  war.  It  would  re- 
quire a  separate  speech  In  Itself.  Exclusive 
of  the  bUllons  that  we  have  expended  In 
fighting  this  sUlemat  !d  war,  I  simply  want 
to  point  out  that  up  to  last  November  24  ths 
American  Government  had  spent  on  Korean 
civilian  assUtance  alone  9168.000,000.  This 
Vnhsppy  country  has  been  wrecked  and  an 
enormous  part  of  Its  population  killed  and 
wounded.  As  the  leader  In  the  attempt  to 
stop  aggression,  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
lume  the  burden  of  rehabillUtlon.    •    •    • 


Meanwhile,  under  the  Marshall  plan,  we 
apent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
Italy,  reestablishing  that  country's  heavy 
Industries  and  constructing  roads,  among 
other  projects.  The  stated  objective  was 
to  win  the  friendship  of  our  former  enemies 
and  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
Italian  people,  but  I  cannot  say  as  much 
for  their  politicians.  They  may  be  with 
you  today  and  against  you  tomorrow.  It 
is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  thst  every- 
thing that  we  have  put  Into  Italy  since  the 
war  may  go  down  the  drain,  even  perhaps 
Into  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  We  have  siis- 
talned  and  partially  rehabilitated  the  econ- 
omy of  our  two  most  formidable  enemies  in 
the  last  war,  namely,  Germany  and  Japan. 
Bv«  n  now  the  Germans  are  placing  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  American  plan 
for  a  European  army.  We  are  sailing  today 
on  an  uncharted  sea  in  our  futxire  relation- 
ship with  Jspan  after  granting  the  most 
generous  i>eace  treaty  In  all  history.  We 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
China  to  help  our  wartime  allies,  Chiang's 
Nationalists,  and  then  turned  our  back  on 
them,  a  primary  factor  in  the  rise  to  power 
Of  Mao  Tte-tung,  the  Commtmist  leader. 

And  we  have  made  large  contributions  also 
toward  rebuilding  the  economy  of  Austria. 
Although  we  pay  all  of  the  expenses  of  our 
occupation  forces  there  tn  addition  to  pay- 
ing 9150,000.000  a  year  in  cold  cash,  we  draw 
nothing  In  return.  Meanwhile,  our  friendly 
allies  and  our  former  ally,  Russia,  each  col- 
lects 150,000,000  schillings  a  year  from  Aus- 
tria to  support  their  armies  of  occupation. 
In  addition  Russls  has  taken  over  oil  fields 
and  more  than  400  Industrial  plants  In  Aus- 
tria as  reparations.  This  Information  was 
furnished  by  Democratic  Senator  Ellendck, 
of  Louisiana,  following  his  recent  return  from 
Burope. 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 

Recently  we  started  negotiations  for  mili- 
tary bases  In  Spain  and  already  last  year  we 
handed  over  to  Fascist  Dictator  Franco 
96t.500.000  In  economic  aid.  This  year,  it  is 
reported,  we  will  likely  extend  another  one 
htmdred  million,  while  our  military  aid  to 
Spain  over  a  8-year  period  will  boost  the 
total  to  perhaps  9400,000.000. 

And  what  about  our  two  most  powerful 
friends  and  allies,  Britain  and  France?  Well, 
since  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  became  Prime 
Minister  for  the  first  time  In  1940  the  United 
States  Congress  has  voted  935.952,CO0.0O0  in 
grants  and  credits  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
(This  does  not  Include  military  aid  In  the 
last  2  years  or  the  9300,000.000  gift  which 
was  deposited  in  the  British  treasury  the  day 
Mr.  ChxirchUl  returned  home  from  Wash- 
ington 3  weeks  ago.)  Mr.  Demaree  Bess,  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Poet,  Lb  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Mr.  W.  Averell  Harrlman, 
a  key  man  in  all  the  Roosevelt-Truman 
forelgn-ald  program  beginning  with  lend- 
lease  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  now  In  charge 
of  the  mutual  security  program,  believes  that 
Great  Britain  la  a  permanent  American 
responsibility. 

An  Afisoclated  Press  dispatch  a  few  weeks 
ago  said  that  the  United  States  officials  had 
pledged  France  9600,000.000  In  direct  aid  and 
defense  spending  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  And  a  dispatch  from  Paris 
said  that  France  would  need  more  than  this 
sum.  Recently.  C.  L.  StUxberger,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  Albania,  filed  a  dispatch  from 
Paris  to  the  effect  that  the  French  were  com- 

filalnlng  over  the  United  States  policy  on 
ndochlna.  Sulzberger  said  the  French 
"cannot  understand  why  the  United  States 
has  come  to  their  support — even  if  reluc- 
tantly— in  Morocco,  because  of  United  States 
air  bases  there,  and  has  stood  by  Britain  in 
Egypt,  without  formulating  a  clear-cut  pol- 
icy of  encouragement  in  southeast  Asia." 
He   added:    "The   French   crave    not    only 


pledges  of  air  and  naval  stipport.  but  a  prom- 
ise of  slaable  financial  contributions  to  help 
them  meet  the  crisis  in  Indochina." 

I  have  not  by  any  means  Hated  all  of  tha 
grants  and  subsidies  extended  to  foreign  na- 
tions by  the  United  States  Government.  But 
the  figiires  I  have  cited  Indicate  pretty  clearly 
the  road  we  are  traveling.  That  road  leads 
In  all  directions  around  the  wide,  wide  world 
Into  obscure  countries  and  areas  that  many 
of  our  intelligent  American  dtiaens  have 
never  even  heard  of.  If  the  goal  of  the 
American  global  planners  is  reached,  the 
mighty  Roman  Empire  will  appear  as  a  piker 
to  the  historians  of  the  future  who  wlU 
record  what  the  United  States  of  America  did 
In  the  years  following  World  War  n.  And 
don't  overlook  the  fact,  my  friends,  that  tha 
Roman  Empire  finally  crashed  In  ruins  when 
it  reached  into  remote  sections  of  the  world 
far  removed  from  Its  own  frontiers.  And  as 
the  old  slogan  goes,  "history  repeats  Itself." 
The  sponsors  of  this  global  program  argue 
that  It  is  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
America — that  the  menace  of  communism 
demands  that  we  take  the  lead  in  organizing 
the  so-called  free  world  against  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Furthermore,  they  say,  since  we  are  a 
rich  and  powerful  Nation  and  many  of  otir 
friends  and  potential  allies  are  not  so 
vrealthy  and  In  some  cases  very  poor,  it  la 
our  duty  to  furnish  the  economic  aid,  the 
equipment,  the  arms,  and  also  standing 
American  armies  on  foreign  soil.  In  the 
short  space  of  33  years  since  the  Armistice 
of  1918  we  have  traveled  all  the  way  from 
the  political  philosophy  of  Isolationism  to  a 
new  brand  of  superinternatlonallsm,  which 
in  my  Judgment,  the  late  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  author  of  the  collective  security 
Bjrstem  through  a  League  of  Nations,  never 
Imagined  in  his  wildest  dreams.  The  pendu- 
lum has  swung  all  the  way  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  And,  unfortunately,  the 
American  superlnternatlonallsts,  who  are 
planning  and  promoting  this  vast  global  cam- 
paign, apparently  have  closed  tlielr  eyes,  ears, 
and  minds  to  the  economic  and  financial 
problems  arising  within  our  own  coimtry  in 
carrying  out  such  a  program. 

There  are  several  contributing  factors  to 
this  new  trend  in  our  national  life  in  addi- 
tion to  the  contest  with  the  Russians.    One 
of  these  Americans  who,  having  had  a  taste 
of  life  In  foreign  countries,  much  of  which  is 
very  appealing,  glamorous,  and  satisfying — 
•a  I  myself  know  from  my  own  diplomatic 
experiences   overseas — are   desirous   of   con- 
tinuing this  sort  of  life.     You'U  find  these 
people   both  in  the   Armed   Forces   and   the 
Federal  civilian  services.     And  there  are  our 
military  planners,  who.  giving  all  of  their 
thought    and    energies   to    the    business    of 
planning  for  war.  today  see  the  whole  world 
as  their  field  of  operation.    New  and  mighty 
weapons,  stemming  from  the  development 
of  the  airplane  as  an  Instrument  of  warfare, 
a'lr  the  Imagination  of  our  military  strate- 
gists.    I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  military  leaders  are  sincere  men  who 
have  the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart. 
But.  their  ceal  in  planning  for  a  possible 
attack  may  outweigh  their  Judgment  in  the 
business  of  planning  the  defense  of  America. 
And  there  Is  the  group— a  large  one— that 
Z  would  call  the  modem  Sir  Galahads.    These 
people    feel    that    America    must    go   forth 
around   the   world    vrlth   fiamlng   sword   to 
elay  the  evil  dragon  of  communism.     •     •     • 
And  there  is  still  another  group,  the  Inter- 
national do-gooders,  who.  In  their  mistaken 
aeal,    would    make   the   world    over    in   the 
American   pattern   largely   at   American   ex- 
pense.    Despite  poverty  and  retardation  in 
economic  development  in  certain  backward 
areas,  according  to  the   American  pattern, 
I  am  convinced  from  travel   and   residence 
In  foreign  countries,  that  most  of  these  peo- 
ple have  no  desire  to  be  made  over. 

If  "one  world"  means  the  creation  of  a 
standard    type    of    individual,    the    world 
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would  b«  tli«  loser.  In  my  Judgment,  And 
Just  here  let  me  emphMlse  the  fact  that  If 
radical  changes  In  the  way  of  life  of  a  peo- 
ple would  aeem  to  be  required,  the  best  way 
to  effect  such  changes  la  from  within  by  the 
people  themselves,  even  though  It  may  take 
longer  to  bring  about  the  reforms.  Most  of 
you,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with  the  Inher- 
ent dangers  of  paternalism  In  the  relation'- 
ship  between  Individuals.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  nations.  Undue  encoura^ment 
of  dependency  on  the  part  of  an  Individual 
or  In  the  case  of  a  country  seems  somehow 
to  breed  more  dependency.  I  think  that  Is 
what  Is  happening  today  In  our  relationship 
with  certain  other  countries.  In  reality  we 
are  doing  these  people  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  long  run.  And  certainly  we  do  not 
cultivate  genxilne  friendships  and  effective 
bonds  In  this  way. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  I  make  no  pretense  of  having  all  the 
answers  to  the  grave  foreign  problems  which 
confront  us  today.  I  have  a  few  Ideas  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  thorough  reexamination  and  appraisal  of 
the  International  situation,  including  o\ir 
own  global  obligations  and  present  commit- 
ments. And  cerialnly  we  should  take  stock 
of  OMt  Internal  financial  and  economic 
strength  and  determine  what  we  actually 
are  able  to  do.  A  strong  America  Is  the  best 
Insiirance  for  a  stable  and  peaceful  world. 
On  January  10,  1953.  the  public  debt  of 
this  Nation  stood  at  •2594244,818,648.90,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment. In  striking  contrast,  prior  to 
World  War  I.  Just  35  years  ago.  o\ir  public 
debt  was  only  a  little  more  than  •1.000,000.- 
000.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  President  asked 
the  Congress  for  a  budget  of  •85.000.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1953. 
That  staggering  sum  of  money,  according  to 
statistics  reported  by  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  in  the  Comoxessiomai. 
RscoRJD  of  February  11.  1963,  equaU  the  total 
expenditures  in  the  136  years  from  1789 
through  1925.  which  includes  World  War  I 
expenses.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  present 
administration  at  the  end  of  its  term  next 
January  will  have  spent  more  money  than 
83  administrations  beginning  with  George 
Washington  on  down  through  the  third  term 
Of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  And  already  this 
administration  has  collected  more  Federal 
taxes  than  all  other  administrations  put  to- 
gether. 

In  an  editorial  on  February  12,  entitled 
■Washington  on  Suicidal  Binge,"  the  editor 
of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Mr.  R  L.  M.  Parks, 
said:  "Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  paying 
the  highest  taxes  ever  assessed  against  the 
people,  the  estimated  deficit  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  1953  will  nin  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  •14.000,000.000.  c»^  more  than 
three  times  as  much  money  as  was  reqxiired 
to  run  the  Government  prior  to  World 
War  1." 

In  conclusion.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Kremlin  military  dictators  have  not 
planned  to  make  open  war  on  the  United 
States.  I  believe  they  are  too  smart  to  take 
such  a  risk  because  of  our  indiistrlal  and 
potential  military  power.  They  have  sought 
rather  to  annoy  and  to  harass  us.  as  In  Korea. 
X  believe  their  strategy  from  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  war  has  been  to  break  us  down 
from  within  •  •  •  by  encoiiraging  us  to 
dissipate  our  financial  and  material  re- 
■ofurces.  Stalin  and  company  have  been 
counting  heavily  upon  another  great  Ameri- 
can depression  that  would  crack  the  morale 
of  our  people  and  destroy  the  Nation's  indxis- 
trial  power.  This  would  have  world-wide 
repercussions.  There  is  a  statement  reliably 
attrllrated  to  Nikolai  Lenin,  leader  of  the 
Ruaslan  revoluUon.  Said  Lenin:  "We  shall 
force  the  United  States  to  spend  Itself  to  de« 
■traction."  In  my  Judgment  that  is  the 
road  we  are  now  traveling  full  speed  ahead. 


A  Yoke  From  Virgmk 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAUrouiu 

IN  TSX  SSNATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIVS 

Wednesday.  April  23, 1952 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  I  had  the  privl- 
lege  of  serving  on  the  Committee  of  Un- 
American  Activities  with  the  Represent- 
ative from  the  Seventh  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, Buu  Haruboh.  I  learned  then  to 
have  a  great  respect  for  his  keen  analsrti- 
cal  ability  in  dealing  with  the  very  diffi- 
cult problems  of  investigation  with  which 
we  were  confronted  in  that  committee. 

I  was  hot.  therefore,  surprised  by  hi« 
request  and  effective  action  in  introduc- 
ing House  Concvirrent  Resolution  207, 
condemning  the  action  of  the  President 
in  seizing  the  steel  industry.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Richmond 
News-Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom. 
as  follows : 

Aeani,  a  Voks  Fiom  Vnuama 

Last  week's  Federal  seizure  of  the  steel 
Industry  struck  with  the  impact  of  an  ex- 
plosion and.  like  many  an  explosion,  left 
a  stunned  and  empty  silence  in  its  wake. 
Unable  to  grasp  the  implications  of  this 
mandate,  most  political  leaders  and  public 
figures,  even  among  the  Republican  oppo- 
sition, groped  and  fumbled  for  something 
to  say.    Most  of  them  are  silent  yet. 

But  if  nothing  else  can  be  salvaged  from 
the  President's  shocking  assault  on  basic 
constitutional  guaranties,  some  meas\ire  of 
pride  can  be  taken  by  Virginians  In  the  In- 
trodxiction  of  Bouse  Concurrent  Resolution 
907. 

The  House  received  this  measure  on  the 
very  day  after  the  edict.  It  resolves  "that  the 
seizure  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  of  the  steel-producing  faculties 
presently  involved  in  a  dispute  between 
management  and  labor  Is  without  authority 
in  law  and  represents  an  effut  to  national- 
ise a  basic  industry  without  due  process  of 
law."  The  measure  would  further  declare 
"that  use  or  obligation  of  moneys  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  any  purpose 
Incident  to  such  seizure  or  to  operation  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  any  facilities  so  seized,  is  like- 
wise without  authority  of  law." 

Its  sponsor — Mr.  Hakkison  of  Virginia.  In 
a  House  of  435  Members,  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict's spokesman  is  one  smaU  voice.  But  it 
was  there,  forceful  and  sound  and  to  the 
point,  within  hours  after  the  bombshell 
struck. 

It  hss  been  a  long  time  since  Virginians 
met  in  a  little  white  frame  church  to  hear 
one  of  their  ntmiber  cry  out  against  tyraxmy. 
To  know  that  soms  of  the  spark  still  flick- 
ers is  a  good  and  reasstirlng  thing,  thotigh  It 
remains  faint  warmth  for  cold  hands;  there 
Is  little  enough  spark  elsewhere  in  the  Con- 
gress. To  Buaa  HABxisoir.  for  clear-headed 
thinking  in  a  bitter  hour,  an  expression  of 
heartfelt  appreciation  Is  much  in  order. 


StateoMBt  by  Horn.  Robert  S.  Kerr,  •! 
OklaboM,  b  ReffanI  I*  SMate  Bill 
2tM,  Providing  for  Price  Svport  at  199 
Pcrcemt  of  Parity  for  Basic  Comoioifitict 
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KZTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  n»T.*waMs 
THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB 

Wednesday,  April  2Z.  1952 

Bfr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  the  testimony 
I  gave  on  April  18  of  this  year,  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in  regard 
to  Senate  bill  2996.  a  bill  providing  for 
a  level  of  price  support  at  100  percent 
parity  for  basic  commodities. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  connection  with  m:r  state- 
ment a  copy  ol  the  bill  regarding  which 
I  was  testifying. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ment  and  bUl  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicotD.  as  follows: 

TSSTIMONT  OF  HOM.  ROBBtt  8.  KlU,  OF  OK- 
LAHOMA, AFmiL  16,  1952.  Bkfom  *  8tr»- 
coMurrm  of  thx  Sxwati  Combcttd  ok 
Acaicui-Tuss  Am  FoaxsnT,  Rp-attvic  to 
8.-  2996,  PaovmiNO  Foa  a  Lsvxx.  of  Psicb 
SuFPorr  AT  100  PmcMan  Fuart  rot  Banc 
CoMMOomis 

To  begin  with  I  want  to  say  that  I  enjoyed 
the  statement  of  Senator  Youwo  and  have 
the  conviction  that  everything  be  said  sup- 
ports vigorously  8.  2906  with  even  more 
force  than  8.  450. 

I  was  interested  in  the  discussion  about 
the  poutoes.  Uj  information  Is  that  la 
1951  the  crop  was  106,000.000  bushels  leas 
than  It  was  in  1960  or  about  26  percent  lesa. 
Senator  Aikkm.  That  Is  right. 
Senator  Kias.  And  that  the  consumers  ac- 
tually paid  $125,000,000  more  money  than 
what  they  paid  for  potatoes  In  1950  plus 
what  the  Government  paid  for  the  support 
program   in    1960. 

Senstor  Kxax.  The  record  will  show  that  If 
you  Just  figure  what  the  consumers  paid,  it 
wlU  be  far  more  than  the  tias.OOO.OOO  dif- 
ference insofar  as  the  consumer  of  the  po* 
tatoes  Is  concerned. 

Senator  Aikkn.  I  think.  Senator  Kzaa.  that 
It  wUl  probably  oome  to  175  mllUon.  but 
what  we  are  figxirlng  is  a  means  of  maintain- 
ing farm  prices,  not  leglslation  to  hold  down 
consumer  prices. 

Senator  Kna.  I  wUl  not  agree  with  what 
Senator  AnuM  said  in  this  regard.  I  think 
the  farm  price  support  program  can  Just  as 
adequately  be  described  as  an  insurance  pro- 
gram of  both  adequate  supplies  and  reason- 
able prices  for  the  consumers  as  much  as 
reasonable  prices  to  the  farmer. 

Senator  Aolxn.  I  agree  with  you.  Senator 
Kna.  but  the  legislation  provides  for  sup- 
porting farm  prices.  I  agree  we  should  con- 
sider the  cons\mier.  also,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farmer. 

Senator  Kzaa.  There  Is  no  way  actually 
and  realistically  to  get  a  confilct  between 
their  poaltlons  because  that  which  docs  in- 
sure the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  is  the  only 
Insurance  policy  I  know  of  for  the  consum- 
er to  have  abimdant  suppllss  at  fair  prices. 
There  is  no  other  insurance  of  fair  prloes 
to  the  consumer. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
testify  In  behaU  of  Senate  biU  2996. 
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I  have  faitiodaced  thte  amendment  to  the 
AgncQltnrml  Act  of  1040.  and  It  Is  devoted  to 
making  onr  farm  program  tbs  soundest, 
■trongest.  and  best  that  we  can  design. 

It  la  Important  that  we  recutmlne  and 
Improve  our  farm  program.  We  nnvt  not 
be  content  with  the  program  that  wlB  only 
partly  do  the  Job  for  the  next  10  years.  Ttie 
amendments  I  have  proposed  In  8.  3996  are 
bom  of  the  knowledge  that  has  come  from 
the  farm  leglslstlon  and  experience  of  the 
past  two  decades. 

Our  great  need  now  Is  for  a  farm  program 
that  will  adequately  serve  all  of  our  tm- 
medlste  nstlooal  policy  objectives.  These 
objectives  include,  in  addition  to  effective 
aerrlce  to  the  farmers  and  thetr  famlltes. 
the  objectives  of  national  security  and  coop- 
eratlon  with  other  nations  In  the  Interasta 
of  world  peace. 

In  short,  the  farm  program  mxist  serve  the 
best  Interests  at  aU  our  people  In  these  criti- 
cal times 

A  lu-lef  review  of  some  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural problems  facing  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  in  t^i«  ezaergency  period  wni  indicate 
how  the  present  farm  program  can  be  and 
sho\ild  be  strengthened. 

The  first  problem  1«  thst  of  farm  prices. 
There  is  a  widespread  misconception  today 
aboat  the  level  of  farm  prices  snd  the  level 
of  farm  income.  It  la  all  too  generally  be- 
lieved that  fraers  not  only  are  gettog 
highly  favorable  treatment  in  the  market 
place,  but  that  they  are  getting  more  than 
their  share  of  the  national  IneoiDe.  Hothloff 
Is  further  from  the  truth. 

This  mlseouceptioa  needa  te  be  eapoaed. 
Ptir  n  Is  this  mtaeanoeptkm  wUeh  betps  to 
eoBoeal  some  of  the  danger  spots  ta  tlie 
current  agricultural  slt«atk»  end  wbV:h 
helpe  to  prevent  elimination  of  the  waak- 
-  ■       ■      ot  the  prssent  farm 


Tbe  truth  ta  that  atthoogh  farmers  In  1961 
uaM<IUil«d  about  16.1  pereent  of  the  Na- 
tion's populatiaii.  they  rseaftved  only  about 
9.6  percent  at  the  aatlooal  Inoome.  Not 
only  did  they  faU  to  receive  aaore  than  an 
eqtml  ataare  at  the  national  inooma.  they 
ncatrad  40  percent  lem  than  an  equal  share. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  mlwiniterstandlng 
on  this  point  is  that  farm  gross  IneoBse  was 
at  a  lacord  high  last  year.  TtkU  fact  akma. 
however.  Ignores  the  great  IncreMsa  in  farm 
ooata  which  left  fanners  vrith  a  net  income 
13  paroeat  lass  than  the  peak  year  of  1947. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  farmers  laat 
jf^f  ^,»w»M  naar  to  achieving  a  new  produc- 
tion record,  the  purchasing  power  of  thetr 
realised  net  income  was  lower  than  for  any 
year  from  1942  through  1948. 

Farm  prices  today  average  more  than  7 
percent  lower  tlian  a  year  ago.  I  do  not  have 
the  figure  for  the  average  cost  of  what  ths 
people  in  the  country  buy  but  It  Is  a  higher 
percent  than  It  was  a  year  ago  during  which 
time  the  farmers'  prices  have  gone  down  an 
average  of  7  percent.  

The  seriousness  of  this  state  of  farm  pneee 
must  be  measured  against  the  other  major 
agricultural    problems    now    beeettlng    the 

Nation.  . 

The  Nation  this  year  Is  faced  with  one  of 
the  most  dlfllcult  farm  production  Jobs  In  its 
history.  

Last  year  we  consumed  at  a  greater  rate 
^>i>«  1Q50  productlan.  This  year  we  con- 
sume at  a  greater  rate  that  Ust  year's  aU- 
tlme  peak  production. 

The  farm  production  goals  set  tn  behalf  o< 
the  defense  effort  call  for  at  least  6  percent 
more  over-all  outptit  than  we  had  last  year. 
Such  a  level  of  production  would  be  almost 
60  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  1986-89 
period. 

There  «^»"  be  no  question  of  the  vital  nn- 
portance  of  stepping  up  our  national  iro- 
duction  of  food  and  fibers  at  this  time. 

In  a  mnttary  sense,  the  food  eapplles 
of  the  United  States  and  the  fWe  nations 
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Of  the  world  ottet  to  a  eonaldarahls  extent 
the  Bsaapoiwer  iseomees  of  the  Coaununlst 
eouBtnes. 

As  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy,  food 
WlU  be  a  powerful  feetor  in  tfkapHig  the  leal 
paaoa  that  arait  eventually  eome  to  tho 
world. 

Toa  know,  osm  of  the  things  that  Is  a 
■ouree  of  great  comfort  to  om  aa  X  con- 
template the  vast  dUrarence  tn  the  manpower 
of  the  Soviet  Union  oa  the  one  side  and  Red 
China  on  the  other,  as  compared  to  ours,  is 
the  fact  that  at  thla  time  one  farm  family 
produces  actually  for  about  stx  Amertcan 
families.  I  am  not  right  sure  but  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union  It  requires  three  or  four — 
I  do  not  want  to  state  that  absolntely — farm 
famlltee  to  produce  enough  for  each  non- 
farm  family.  But  tbe  difference  In  our  pro- 
duction methods  and  ths  productivity  of 
onr  farms  on  tbe  ImsU  of  its  being  brought 
about  by  such  a  smaller  percentage  of  oar 
total  iKjpulation  than  any  of  the  other  na- 
tions in  this  wofid  picture  is.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, one  of  the  greatest  factors  tn  tbe  real 
picture  of  our  national  seetirtty. 

The  production  goals  place  greatest  em- 
phasis on  tbe  production  of  feed,  cepedally 
com,  beeanee  our  reserve  suppliee  are  dwln- 
tfnng.  Tbe  goals  eaU  for  16  percent  more 
com.  A  shortage  of  this  important  feed 
grain  woiild  result  tn  the  liquidation  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  and  eventually  tn  short- 
ages and  soaring  prices  for  meat.  mtlk.  and 
eggs. 

In  fact— and  I  know  of  no  more  Impor- 
tant lact  In  our  whole  economic  picture  than 
this  one— one  seriously  short  crop  of  com 
or  wheat,  or  especially  both,  would  eatise  a 
volcanic  eruption  of  IniUUooary  pricee  that 
would  rock  our  economic  structure  to  Its  very 
foundation. 

Senator  Aivanaoii.  I  have  had  sonte  ques- 
tions about  previous  things,  and  I  Wttnt  te 
add  a  very  emphatic  endorsement  of  that 
sUtement.  I  do  not  think  that  eouM  lie 
repeated  too  many  ttmss. 

Senator  Kxaa.  We  have  not  seen  anything 
In  the  national  picture  with  reference  to  the 
problem  of  Inflation  that  would  begin  to 
approach  wbat  would  happen  tf  we  had  just 
one  short  crop  of  wheat  and  com. 

Senator  Touwe.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
an  Interroptkm  there? 

Senator  Kna.  Ho.  

Senator  Touwe.  If  price  supports  were 
dropped,  would  not  that  tend  to  lower  pro- 
duction f 

Senator  Kna.  ITiere  li  no  alternative. 
Ton  cannot  ask  these  farmers  to  produce 
more  and  more  when  they  know  by  doing 
so  they  are  going  to  liave  to  eeU  tt  for  less 

and  isBs.  

Senator  AirDoaoii.  There,  of  ooorse.  I 
would  go  back  into  the  history  after  1918 
when  It  did  go  down. 

Senator  Kxaa.  The  folks  are  nearly  as 
smart  as  the  people.  There  Is  also  need  for 
more  grain  sorglram.  wheat,  fisiseert,  and 
cotton. 

liectlng  theee  production  goala  Is  a  dlA- 
CUlt  ahort-range  problem.  But  there  is  a 
kmg-range  production  problem  also  staring 
us  In  the  face.  In  some  respects  it  appears 
even  more  dilBenlt. 

•  •  •  •  • 

rm  refwrlng  here  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding for  the  tremendous  growth  tn  our 
population  and  the  responsibility  it  plaoes 
on  aU  of  us.  itst  nae  teU  you  sotnethlng 
about  thte  and  wliat  tt  aaeans  In  a  few  words: 
Bvary  94  hours  during  tbe  paat  year  there 
was  a  net  addition  to  the  United  States  pop- 
ulation of  about  7,400  persoiu.  Svery  hour 
there  were  a  ttttle  over  800  more  people  to 
teed. 

This  Is  tbe  ourrent  rate  of  growth — 8,700,- 
000  persons  every  yesr.  Tbeee  are  ah  new 
etwtomers  for  tbe  fanMr  in  the  United 
BUtes  akme.    Ihey  are  aU  new  additions  to 
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our  pnptilatlow  by  1976  may  total  lacooa.- 
000  psople.  My  own  conviction  Is  that  tt 
WlU  exMed  900,000,000  by  1970.  I  cannog 
arrive  at  any  other  eondustnn  bat  that  reelia- 
tte  *i«v«*^»»g  comfKlB  us  to  faee  up  to  that 
absolute  certainty. 

Takhig  the  mtdoentmy  point,  1980,  as  a 
base,  this  would  mean  984)00.000  more  peo- 
ple at  the  table  by  197»— and  I  think  toy 
1970— or  a  gain  of  one-fourth.  This  In- 
crcaee  le  equal  to  the  1960  populatian  of 
Ohk>,  Indiana,  lUtnola,  IDchlgan,  Wlseon- 
stn.  Iowa,  maaoun.  and  ICnneeota  ct 
btned. 

For  the  farmer  and  the  Natian,  this 
that  for  every  four  people  who  sat  down 
to  a  aseal  tn  1960  there  wiU  be  another  per- 
son at  tlM  Uble  in  1975.  And  I  wUl  tell  you 
right  now  that  the  farmer  is  not  tbe  only 
feDow  that  Is  Interested  tn  this  matter. 
Tboee  peofrie  siting  down  at  ttie  taMe  are 
going  to  have  eotne  interest  In  It.  and  If 
we  do  not  do  soasething  about  tbe  prtee 
■upporte  and  dcvelap  a  far  more  aggrcaalve 
program  of  conservation  of  soil  and  water. 
In  10  years  we  are  going  to  be  a  tiave-not 
Ration,  and  vrtMO  we  do.  tt  wiU  not  be  the 
farm  famlllee  that  suSer,  Iweauae  when  food 
gets  ehart,  who  Is  gotng  to  be  the  first  one 
to  go  on  limited  rations?  Tliere  can  be  bo 
eeei^w  from  the  eertatnty  that  the  consumer 
baa  a  far  greater  tutermt  tn  ttUs  program 
than  tbe  farmer. 

Senator  Humfiimt.  May  X  tntemipt.  Sen- 
ator, to  say  that  the  world  food  picture  la 
getting  no  better  fast,  toow  X  mean  the 
demand  of  tlte  people  tn  the  world  for  mora 
food  Is  an  ever-tncreasing  demand.  So  the 
paeslblUty  of  acpart  at  surphis  oommodttlM 
to  the  United  States  Is  being  limited  aO  the 
time  t>ecause  of  tlic  greater  need  tn  other 
areas  of  the  world  tn  tbetr  ability  to  grt 

food. 
Senator  KBa.  Definitely,  very  deflnttely. 
Senator  Homfmmt.  So  yon  cannot  look 
upon  an  ever-expaadtng  productlanta  oabce 
parta  of  tbe  world  which  may  turn  xip  tn 
statistical  tables,  because  there  Is  an  evcr- 
iiii  isasliiti  demand  of  tbe  eansumers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  for  what  they  produce. 

Seniator  Kasa.  Bight.  

WW  the  Ration  be  able  to  fin  that  fifth 
I^ate? 

Farmers  have  been  producing  at 
levels  in  recent  years  to  llU  normi 
and  emergsney  needs , 

And  with  refseenoe  to  that,  aa  I  see  It,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  might  Just  as  waU  be  reallatl& 
Tbe  need  for  food.  feed,  and  fiber  is  accentu- 
ated by  the  war.  tout  It  Is  not  created  by  tfaa 
war.  The  certainty  of  Ita  oontlnuance  la  not 
dependent  upon  whether  or  not  the  critical 
Intsmatlonal  situation  eonttnnss;  although. 
In  my  own  thinking,  we  would  be  very  lax  In 
our  reeponstbatty  tf  we  did  not  recognlae  tbe 
atanoat  eartalnty  that  tt  will  continue,  and 
t^f^t  am  pqpiit»**«»  la  tncreaslng  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  84100,000  a  year,  wtilch  wtthln  tt>- 
eelf  tartngs  a  new  crisis  each  year. 

Senator  Huicphbxt.  May  I  my  tlie  mora 
critical  tbe  food  sttuatton  Is  tn  tbe  United 
Statea.  the  more  crtUeal  the  tntematlonal 
situation  Is. 

Senator  Ksam.  Deflnttely. 
Senator  HostnuMrr.  Because  the  shortags 
of  food  la  one  of  ths  ttndarboiBM  of  tlie  in- 
temattonal  sttuatlon. 

Senator  Kxaa.  And  our  own  situation  eo«dd 
be  hnpatred. 

Senator  Hoimatrr.  Indeed,  It  could.  Our 
one  weapon  In  tbe  Hear  Bast  and  In  the  Far 
East  has  been  food.  That  has  been  what  we 
have  been  able  to  r^  on  mfore  than  any  one 
atngle  factor. 

Senator  Kna.  But  In  a  relatively  short 
time  we  will  need  to  produce  more  than  Is 
being  produced  now  to  fill  our  normal  needs 
alone. 
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U  All  tbe  additional  food  and  fiber  needed 
to  maintain  our  standard  of  living  liad  *o 
come  from  additional  cropland.  100.000,000 
more  acres  would  be  needed  on  the  basis  of 
present  yields.  But  tbat  many  acres  are 
■Imply  not  available.  New  cropland  likely 
to  be  brought  In  by  Irrigation  and  drainage 
before  1975,  e-en  at  the  beet,  will  probably 
not  be  more  than  a  fourth  of  what  is  needed. 
Furthermore,  the  natural  fertility  level  of 
our  soil  is  still  on  the  decline.  And  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  is  growing  smaller,  year  by 
year. 

The  big  question  Is  this:  Can  American 
agriculture  get  its  production  up  fast  enough 
and  big  enough  to  meet  current  defense 
needs  and  feed  the  new  onrush  of  food  users 
without  a  lowering  in  the  standard  of  the 
national  diet? 

This  is  a  question  that  vitally  affects  the 
lives  of  every  last  American  citizen — farmer 
and  nonfarmer  alike. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  pessimistic.  I  am 
merely  pointing  out  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems now  facing  the  Nation.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  the  problems  we  must  consider 
In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  our  present 
farm  program. 

I'm  certain  that  the  Nation  can  meet  the 
challenge  to  its  agricultural  production.  But 
we  won't  reach  the  goal  by  neglect.  We  won't 
reach  the  goal  by  a  take-it-for-granted  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 

We  cannot  reach  it  by  Ignoring  the  funda- 
mental problems  in  agriculture  and  the 
basic  needs  of  farmers. 

One  of  the  greatest  fundamental  problems 
confronting  agriculture  and  the  Nation  at 
this  moment  Is  the  decline  in  farm  prices. 
It  is  a  decline  that  comes  In  the  face  of  un- 
precedented production  needs  on  which  our 
future  security  and  well-being  in  large  meas- 
ure depends. 

The  danger  of  allowing  this  situation  to 
deteriorate  fxirther  can  be  seen  in  present 
indications  with  respect  to  the  production- 
goals  program.  In  spite  of  the  heroic  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  encourage  farmers  to  turn  out  the  needed 
production,  present  indications  are  not  too 
encouraging. 

Preliminary  planting-Intention  reports, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. March  23.  Indicate  that  farmers' 
tentative  plans  would  fall  about  9.000.000 
acres  short  of  the  1952  goals  for  the  principal 
feed  grains.  Com  alone  would  be  more  than 
6,000,000  acres  below  the  goal  level. 

Is  the  level  of  farm  prices  a  factor  here? 

We  see  that  the  great  majority  of  farm 

-  prices  are  below  parity,  and  some  are  very 

far  below  it.     We  see  that  farm  prices  are 

steadily  losing  ground  in  the  running  battle 

to  keep  up  with  farm  costs. 

Surely  we  have  learned  one  lesson  in  ova 
20  years  of  experience  with  farm  programs. 
Surely  we  have  learned  that  if  there  is  any 
one  condition  that  can  best  assiire  further 
agricultural  progress,  further  increases  in 
etBclency,  further  employment  of  improved 
farming  methods,  it  is  a  fair-price  situation 
and  a  reasonable  ass\irance  that  prices  will 
stay  fair  in  the  future. 

That  is  why  I  propose  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  to  provide  a  level  of 
price  support  at  parity  for  the  basic  com- 
modities. And  that  is  why  I  propose  to 
amend  the  Act  In  other  constructive  respects. 
When  we  call  on  Industry  to  produce  vast 
quantities  of  defense  materials,  we  guaran- 
tee a  specified  price.  When,  as  a  part  of  our 
defense  program,  we  call  upon  our  farmers 
to  produce  in  greater  abundance,  they  are 
entitled  to  know  that  in  so  doing  they  will 
not  be  penalized  by  falling  prices. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  our  population  is 
Increasing  at  the  rate  of  2.700,000  per  year. 
As  the  people  improve  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing, the  preclpltal  consimippon  of  food  also 
will  gradually  Increase.  [/ 

These  facts  dramatize  the  necessity  for 
greater  and  greater  farm  production.     This 


can  be  insured  at  fair  prices  to  the  consumer 
only  by  giving  the  producers  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  achieve  parity  of  living  stand- 
ards. 

But  abundant  production  can  never  be 
obtained  if  the  farmer  knows  that  as  he 
produces  more  and  more  he  will  have  to  sell 
It  for  less  and  less.  And  that  Is  the  weaken- 
ing influence  which  now  is  undermining  the 
ability  of  American  agriculture  to  produce 
adequately  for  the  defense  efforts  and  future 
population  needs. 

I  want  now  to  discuss  the  proriaions  of 
Senate  biU  2996. 

First,  the  bill  provides  that  section  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  be  amended  to 
provide  a  support  level  of  100  percent  of 
parity,  instead  of  sliding  scale  mlnlmums 
down  to  75  percent  and  a  maximum  of  90  per- 
cent, for  the  basic  commodities. 

Senator  Axxzn.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
Senator  Knut  what  you  mean  by  a  "sliding 
scale"? 

Senator  Ksxa.  Well,  now,  Senator  AXKZif. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, I  do  not  know  a  man  in  the  world  that 
could  answer  It. 

Senator  Aiksn.  I  Just  wondered  where  you 
got  the  term  "sliding  scale."  As  I  under- 
stand these  formulas,  they  could  Just  as 
easily  be  called  escalator  clauses.  I  wonder 
Where  the  term  came  from. 

Senator  Kexx.  I  must  assure  you  it  was  not 
original  with  me. 

Senator  Aikkn.  You  agree  we  might  Just  as 
well  call  it  an  escalator  clause  as  a  sliding 
scale? 

Senator  Km.  I  agree  you  might  give  it 
your  interpretation  and  contemplate  that  as 
a  possibility.  As  I  look  at  it.  the  reality  of 
the  thing  reinforces  me  in  the  designation 
of  the  sliding  scale. 

Senator  Azkkk.  Well,  you  only  slide  one 
direction. 

Senator  Kxaa.  That  Is  what  the  farmers 
found  out. 

Senator  Aacxs.  Always  down. 

Senator  Kzbr.  The  farmers  found  that  out. 

Senator  Aikxn.  I  Just  got  ciulous  where 

the  terminology  originated,  and  I  did  not 

know  but  since  you  had  been  arovmd  quite 

a  lot  this  year  you  could  tell  us. 

Senator  Kkkb.  As  I  said  a  while  ago.  I  did 
not  originate  it,  and  I  know  of  no  man  better 
able  to  answer  that  question  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont. 

As  I  have  already  indicated.  I  believe  that 
farmers  are  entitled  to — and  should  receive — 
at  the  very  least  a  parity  of  living.  Our 
farmer  families  have  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  building  of  a  prosperous 
and  sectire  America.  National  needs  as  well 
as  Justice  to  farmers  require  that  farmers  be 
enabled  to  earn  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
Income. 

I  should  point  out  here  that  while  a  parity 
of  prices  would  give  fanners  a  more  nearly 
fair  share  of  the  national  income,  it  would 
still  be  a  long  way  from  giving  them  parity 
of  income. 

Dr.  Louis  Bean,  the  eminent  statistician  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultxire,  has  demon- 
strated that  over  the  past  40  years,  parity  of 
prices  for  farmers  would  have  given  them 
roughly  only  45  percent  of  an  equal  share 
of  the  national  income.  He  brought  out 
this  relationship  in  comparisons  of  farm  and 
nonfarm  income.  While  there  may  be  some 
uncertainties  as  to  the  complete  precision 
and  accuracy  of  such  comparisons,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  large  gap  does  exist  be- 
tween farm  and  nonfarm  income,  even  when 
farmers  receive  100  percent  of  parity  prices. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  right  there,  is  it 
not  true,  that  Dr.  Bean  in  using  those  flg\ires 
classified  everyone  living  in  a  rural  area,  even 
though  he  worked  in  town,  as  a  farmer,  and 
If  he  reported  no  farm  income,  he  put  it  down 
as  zero  for  farm  income? 

Senator  Knut.  If  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico  tells  me  that  is  a  fact,  I  would  not  b« 
a  man  to  dispute  it. 


Senator  Aitdoson.  I  think  It  Is  a  posslbls 
fact,  and  It  would  be  quite  impossible-^— 

Senator  Kzaa.  I  think  the  figure  actually 
shows  today  per  capita  Income  on  the  farm 
Is  leas  than  $900  and  the  average  per  capita 
Income  in  our  country  off  the  farm  Is  $1,800. 
Senator  ANOxasoN.  I  think  that  is  correct, 
but  I  think  it  Is  also  true  In  obtaining  the 
figure  of  $900  the  Censxu  Bureau  clasalfles 
people  who  work  in  town  but  happen  to  live 
on  little  pieces  of  ground  from  which  they 
report  no  cash  income,  as  getting  eero  from 
their  farming  operation  and  thereby  drag- 
ging down  the  farm  average  income. 

I  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get 
the  Censvis  Bureau  to  quit  counting  people 
who  work  in  town  and  live  in  the  country  as 
farmers  for  the  purposes  of  income  and  not 
include  their  city  income  in  it — they  take 
their  farm  Income  and  put  it  In  aero  and 
then  divide  it  down  to  show  a  greater  dis- 
crepancy. I  think  we  could  get  a  more  ac- 
curate figure. 

I  am  not  trying  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  Senator's  statement  that  the  farm  peo- 
ple are  worse  off  because  I  do  feel  they  have  a 
low3r  rate  of  Income,  but  I  think  45  percent 
Is  too  far  down. 

Senator  Kxaa.  Tou  think  that  Is  exagger- 
ating a  little  for  emphasis? 
Senator  Andkxson.  I  would  be  happy  to 

have  the  emphasis,  but 

Senator  Kxsa.  What  figure  would  the 
Senator  use? 

Senator  ANDxaaoN.  I  would  not  attempt  to 
use  a  figure.  I  say  I  do  think  it  U  a  figiire  for 
emphasis. 

Senator  Kbui.  I  go  to  the  Department  of 
Agricultxire  and  the  Census  Bureau  to  get 
my  figures,  and  until  others  of  more  provable 
accuracy  are  fiurxished.  I  will  have  to  stand 
on  them. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  section  101  be 
amended  so  as  to  remove  the  so-called 
sliding-scale  method  of  price  support  In  fa- 
Tor  of  a  permanent  and  meaningful  support 
level  of  100  percent  of  parity. 

I  don't  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  we 
can  depend  on  a  decreasing  level  of  price 
support  to  bring  about  reduced  production 
of  crops  of  which  we  have  a  temporary,  eo- 
called  surplTis.  The  agrleultwal  hUtory  of 
the  Nation  demonstrates  how  foolish  It 
would  be  to  place  reliance  upon  the  sliding- 
scale  theory. 

For  example.  In  1932— after  farm  prices 
had  been  on  the  toboggan  for  3  years — 
farmers  harvested  Me  biggest  acreage  in  all 
our  agrlcultxiral  history.  They  harvested 
that  year  371,000,000  acres.  That  was  27,- 
000.000  acres  more  even  than  in  1951. 

Senator  Andoison.  Right  there,  how  does 
that  relate  to  what  Senator  Youno  has  been 
saying  about  you  have  to  have  high  prices 
In  order  to  get  production? 

Senator  Youno.  May  I  answer  that? 
Senator  Anddison.  Tes.    Because  I  think 
It  Is  hard  to  answer. 
Senator  Young.  I  think  I  can  answer  it. 
Senator  Andexson.  You  can  show  through 
1920  on,  even  though  farm  prices  went  down, 
farmers    in    desperation    farmed    Increasing 
acreages  in  trying  to  get  enough  to  live  on. 
Senator  Youno.  May  I  answer  that? 
Senator  Andxxson.  Yes. 
Senator  Youno.  I  farmed  dtiring  that  pe- 
riod, when  most  farmers  were  broke.     They 
endeavored  each  year  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction a  little  more  to  make  up  for  their 
previous    losses    and    each    year    lost    more 
money.    Presently,  farmers  are  in  more  fa- 
vorable    financial      situation.     They      have 
learned  more  about  agricultvire.     They  shift 
mon  now  from  one  crop  to  another,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  greater  profit. 

Senator  Kxxa.  They  have  learned  they  can 
get  more  by  producing  less,  have  they  not. 
Senator? 

Senator  Aikxn.  Of  course,  our  worst  sur- 
pluses and  most  embarrassing  surpluses 
came   when   we  had  a  &2-percent  support. 
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Trwe,  It  wee  a   temporary  arrangement^  I 
beUeve  approved  in  10S8. 

Senator  Kxaa.  I  would  say  unequivocally 
I  would  hope  we  would  be  deviled  with 
farm  turiHuses  for  the  rest  at  our  lives. 
because  we  are  going  to  be  deviled  either 
with  surpluses  or  shortages,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  prepared  to  handle 
the  one  far  more  efllclently  than  the  other. 
They  tried  to  make  up  for  defiated  prices 
by  inflated  production.  The  result  was  a 
furttier  price  collapse. 

That  Is  why  our  farm  program  would  be 
strengthened  if  it  were  relieved  of  reliance 
on  the  fallacloiM  theory  of  the  slkHng-scale 
method  of  support. 

Another  amendiaeat  would  be  provided  by 
adding  a  new  section  to  the  end  of  section 
a.  title  n.  of  the  Asrlcultural  Act  of  1949. 
Tills  section  would  provide  support  at 
100  percent  of  parity  for  wool.  hoga.  eggs, 
farm  chickens,  beef  cattle,  whole  milk,  and 
butterfat.  respectively,  beginning  with  the 
marlcetlng  year  or  season  commencing  in 
IBS*,  or  soch  earlier  date  as  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  determlna. 

In  addition.  It  wooM  provide  100  percent 

of  parity  for  soybeans,  flajneed.  dry  edible 

beaas,  and  rye.  beginning  with  the  1953  crop. 

Senator   Anuw.  Mr.   Cbatrman,   I   wonder 

If  I  eoold  ask  Senator  Kbb,  how  yon  would 

bamOe  these  crops  if  supported  100  perce-t. 

Senator   Kxwi  I   will   try   to   finish   this 

statement  withlu  1  minute  and  then  answer 

It.  and   what   further  time  I  take  will   be 

taken  by  the  committee  rather  than  by  me. 

The  CfUOMAM.  Pronded  you  ("t  not  argue. 

Senator. 

Senator  Aixxsi.  I  think  It  U  Important  to 
know  how  you  would  handle  it  If  supported 
100  percent. 

fjffwxMtrw  Kxaa.  If  you  refer  to  the  bill.  It 
au^  rlsss  the  Secretary  to  handle  it  by 
Vi^ivM  puTcbasTt  or  other  methods  now  pro- 
Tided  under  existing  law. 

Senator  Aixzm.  It  would  have  to  be  pur- 
chased, would  tt  nott 

Senator  Ksaa.  A  lot  of  It  would  have  to  be 
pm«hMed.    Indeed.  It  wooM. 
Senator  Amzir.  That  Is  right. 
Sroator  Kxsa.  Tee.  sir. 
I  want  at  this  point  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to   an   error   in  the   copy   of  the   bill 
which  included  rye   In  subsection   (c)    in- 
stead of  eubeectlon  (b).    As  I  have  already 
Indicated,  rye  would  be  Included  with  thoee 
crops  in  subsection   (b)    for  which  support 
At  100  percent  of  parity  would  be  provided 
beginning  with  the  1952  crop. 

Section  (c)  would  proTlde  that  support 
for  grain  aorghums,  barley,  and  oats  would 
be  supported  at  a  level  equivalent  to  100 
percent  of  the  parity  price  for  corn  on  the 
basis  of  comparative  feeding  value.  I  think 
tt  is  desirable  that  the  support  prices  of 
fMd  grains  be  kept  in  the  same  relation- 
ship as  their  respective  feeding  valines.  Sup- 
port for  these  crops  vouUl  begin  with  the 
1S52  crop. 

The  last  amendment  provided  In  bill  3996 
would  provide  that  the  parity  price  provi- 
sions for  the  l>aaic  commodities  and  for  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  oata.  and  rye  shall  remain 
unchanged  after  December  31.  1953.  As 
preaenUy  provided  in  Um  Agricultural  Act 
of  1940.  parity  prloe  eompatatlons  la  the 
manner  ueed  prior  to  enac*  lent  at  the  act 
will  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  1963. 

I  beUeve  that  the  amendments  Indtided 
In  talU  S99$  are  wcU  deelgned  to  strengthen 
the  ■leliiaiisee  that  now  eslst  la  our  present 
farm  program. 

Bone  folks  hsve  asked  me  why  the  pro- 
visions Included  in  my  proposed  amendments 
eoold  not  be  carried  out  under  the  discre- 
tionary powers  granted  to  the  Secretary  at 
Agriculture  under  the  1949  act.  I  say  to 
you  what  rve  said  to  those  who  have  raised 
the  question,  maybe  the  Secretary  could  do 


that  if  we  gave  him  sufficient  funds  and 
eliminated  some  of  the  limiting  language  of 
the  act. 

But  the  main  point  is  that  farmers  can- 
not afford  to  have  such  a  serious  matter  rest 
on  the  disc,  etionary  decisions  of  future  of- 
ficials who  necessarily  are  unknown  in  ad- 
vance. Farmers  tell  me — and  I  agree  with 
them — that  they  want  and  need  solid,  writ- 
ten assurance  of  price  supports  spelled  out 
in  the  basic  legislation. 

This  year,  in  order  to  meet  the  greatest 
needs  in  the  Nation's  history,  we  are  asking 
farmers  to  prodxioe  more  than  they  have  ever 
produced  before. 

In  view  of  the  weak  condition  of  farm 
prtoett  and  the  weakening  infltience  they 
already  are  exerting  on  the  agricultural  p)ro- 
ductisn  effort,  it  is  imperative  that  we  im- 
prove and  strengthen  the  price-support  sys- 
tem irithout  further  delay. 

I  thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaxsman.  Any  questions? 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Kxaa. 
B.  3996 

A  Mil  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1049, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(a)  By  deleting  from  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  language  "st  a  levd  not  In  excess 
of  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  the  com- 
modity nor  less  than  the  level  provided  in 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  as  follows" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  language  "at 
100  pvaent  ot  the  parity  price  therefor." 

(b)  By  deleting  subeectlons  (a),  (b),  and 
(e)  and  paragn^ilis  (1)  and  (2)  at  subsec- 
tion (d);  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
swhswmnn  (a)  and  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and 
(5)  Of  such  subsection  as  paragraphs  (1). 
(2),  and  (8):  and  redesignating  sobaection 
(e)  as  subeecticm  (b). 

Sk.  2.  Title  n  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1940  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"Sac.  aoa.  Notwithstanding  any  oOter  pto- 
▼tsion  of  law.  the  Secretary  is  suthorteed  and 
directed  to  make  available  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  under  existing 
law.  price  support  to  producers  as  follovrs: 

**(a)  The  price  of  wool,  hogs.  egga.  farm 
chickens,  beef  cattle,  whole  milk,  and  butter- 
fat,  respectively,  shall  be  supported  st  100 
percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  begin- 
ning with  the  marketing  year  or  season  com- 
mencing in  1953.  or  such  earlier  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

"(b)  The  price  of  soybeans,  flaxseed.  azMl 
dry  edible  beans,  respectively,  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  100  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor,  beginning  with  the  1962  crop. 

"(c)  The  price  of  grain  eorghums.  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  shall  lie  supported 
at  a  Icrel  which  is  equivalent  to  100  percent 
at  the  perlty  price  for  com  on  the  baste  of 
comparative  feeding  value,  beginning  with 
the  1962  crop." 

See.  >.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
affect  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, under  section  409  of  the  Agriculttiral 
Act  of  1949.  to  make  price  support  available 
at  higher  levels. 

Sw.  4.  Section  901  (s>  (1)  (O)  of  the 
Afrrlenltural  Adjustment  Act  of  19S8,  as 
amended,  is  ftuther  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(O)  Wotwlthstandlng  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  parity  price  for 
any  basic  agricultural  commodity  and  for 
any  of  the  commodities,  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  oats  and  rye.  shall  not  be  leas  than 
its  parity  price  computed  in  the  manner 
used  prior  to  the  enactment  oi  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949." 


The  Late  Senator  Wallace  H.  While,  Jr., 
of  Maiae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATCS 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1952 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcorb  the  words  spoken 
by  the  Reverend  Frederick  D.  Hayes  at 
the  funeral  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
Wallace  H.  White.  Jr..  held  at  the  High 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Thurs- 
day, AprU  3,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rk- 
ORB,  as  follows: 

We  are  met  here  this  afternoon  for  the 
last  rites  of  the  church  as  It  commits  one 
into  the  keeping  of  the  good  All  Father,  who 
cares  for  us  here  below;  but  we  are  met,  also, 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  soul  who  gave  of  the 
years  of  his  strength  and  the  years  oC  his 
mature  wisdom  to  the  csnrlce  al  oar  State 
and  Nation. 

Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  ZjCwIs- 
ton.  He  graduated  from  licwtoton  High 
School  and  then  entered  Bowdoln  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  "99,  destined  to  enter  into  thst  goodly 
heritage  of  Bowdoln  men  who  have  served 
the  people  in  the  halls  of  government.  He 
was  a  loyal  son  of  his  alma  mater,  servli^ 
on  the  board  of  uieiaceis.  Bowdoln  College 
honored  him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  in  1928,  the  same  year  that  Bates  College 
paid  tribute  to  hto  statesmanship  by  grant- 
ing him  her  doctor  of  laws. 

Early  called  to  Washington  to  work  as  a 
clerk  on  the  Important  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, of  which  his  grandfather,  the  Hon- 
orable William  P.  Ptye,  ires  chairman,  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Maine  bar  here  In  this  community. 
He  practiced  law  here  In  the  ofllce  of  White 
and  Carter,  but  his  destiny  was  to  serve  ^ 
our  State,  not  by  the  banks  of  the  Andros- 
coggin, but  by  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
In  1916  he  went  to  Washlngtoo  to  serve 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  There  he 
quietly  and  effectively  labored  fcv  14  years; 
then  hte  constituency  sent  him  to  the  Senate. 
There,  for  18  years  more,  he  carried  on  until 
be  had  completed  32  years  in  one  of  the 
moat  exacting  services  that  one  can  render 
to  our  common  welfare.  In  January  1949, 
Senator  White,  with  dignity  and  honor, 
stepped  down  from  the  place  he  had  held  for 
•o  long — voluntarily  passing  on  to  others 
that  trust  which  must  be  held  sacred  if  we 
are  to  endure. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  his  great 
contributions;  we  must  give  Just  a  few  hints 
and  leave  it  to  your  imaglnaticm  to  fill  In 
the  gape — ^to  see  the  hours,  the  days,  the 
years  (rf  study,  toll,  and  quiet  honest  effort 
Involved. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Important 
Republican  Committee  on  Committees;  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  He  was  minority  floor 
leader  in  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  and  majority  floor  leader  In  the 
Blgtotleth  Oongrees.  He  became  chairman 
<tf  the  Interstate  end  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  here  became  the  outstanding 
authority  on  legislation  In  this  particular 
fleM— ploneerli«  in  the  fMd  of  radio  legis- 
latKm.  He  was  a  hlgfa-ranklnf  member  of 
the  I^arelgn  Relations  Committee  In  daya 
when  that  committee  faced  issues  that  dealt 
with  our  destiny  for  generations  to  come. 
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Anvwerlng  the  demands  of  aerTlce,  tlila 
qutot.  MnajMiiming  man  from  Maine  traTeled 
to  London,  to  Qeneva;  from  Alaska  to  B^ypti 
from  Mexico  to  Copenhagen,  representing  ua 
in  hoiirs  of  decision. 

He  represented  this  State  first  of  all.  hut 
he  was  a  statesman  and  saw  that  Maine  was 
a  part  of  the  United  States  and  thiis  worked 
for  the  welfare  of  all  our  people,  confident 
'  that  the  way  to  serve  Maine  was  to  serve  as 
•  Senator  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  cannot  take  time  to  mention  his  social 
connections  in  the  Masonic  bodies,  the 
Orange,  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity,  and 
many  other  social  organizations  that  he 
would  have  loved  to  have  enjoyed  more,  had 
not  so  heavy  burdens  been  his  to  carry. 

Many  tributes  have  come  to  his  family  in 
this  hoxir  from  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, from  ex-President  Hoover,  and  from 
men  of  all  parties  and  all  shades  of  political 

opinion — for,    at    a   time    like    this,    we   rise 
above  our  differences  to  pay  tribute  to  a  loyal 
American. 
The  words  of  the  writer  of  old  come  to  us: 

*Xet  us  now  praise  famous  men. 
Such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  kingdoms. 
Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels. 
And  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet 

for  the  people 
Honored  in  their  generations. 
The  glory  of  their  times." 

Yet,  my  mind  goes  back  to  those  words 
■poken  by  Senator  Vandenberg  with  whom 
Senator  White  worked  on  the  problems  of 
our  fcK-eign  relations.  Senator  Vandenberg 
once  paid  this  tribute  to  our  friend — he 
spoke  of  Senator  White  as  "a  mild-mannered 
man.  ever  considerate,  and  self-effacing  in 
xnodesty."  It  Is  as  such  a  man  that  he  will 
be  remembered  when  men  think  of  him  in 
the  days  to  come,  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 


Espioiuice  Afaiast  die  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wucoMsiif 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  23, 1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Ju- 
dlclary  Committee,  I  am  natui-ally  par- 
ticularly Interested  In  protection  of  the 
Internal  security  of  the  United  States — 
a  subject  falling  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  committee. 

In  times  past  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  cosponsor  legislation  to  tighten  the 
Nation's  espionage  laws  and  to  give  my 
support  to  similar  efforts  made  by  my 
colleagues.  I  have  prepared  an  over-all 
statement  on  this  general  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COUBATINO    THS    RXD    MnfACI    FtOM    WTTHIlf 

"Eternal  vigUance  is  the  price  of  UlJerty." 
That  admonition  has  rung  down  through 

American  history,  but  never  has  it  been  more 

Important  than  today. 

The  atomic  age  has  brought  with  it  grave 

perils  to  the  survival  of  this  Nation — perils 

which  can  only  be  met  If  the  American  pe<^ 

pie  are  indeed  •tiuxunj  vigilant. 


TWO  BASIC  KKNACaS  TO  AMBUCA 

There  are  two  basio  menaces  requiring  our 
vigilance : 

(a)  The  menace  from  without,  consisting 
of  Soviet  forces  of  armed  aggression:  and 

(b)  The  menace  of  within,  consisting  of 
those  subversive  forces  In  our  country  which 
would  destroy  the  fabric  of  American  society 
by  class  warfare,  revolution,  sabotage,  and 
espionage. 

XMUXMAI.    AlfD    SXmNAL    AOCaXSaiON    COMBntB 
rOBCKS 

There  is  actually  no  sharp  line  between 
the  menace  from  within  and  that  from  with- 
out. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  master  intelli- 
gence plan  of  tile  Soviet  Union,  internal  ag- 
gression and  external  aggression  are  one. 
Nation  after  nation  has  fallen  from  the  com- 
bination of  these  forces. 

Our  own  American  people  have  been 
shocked  repeatedly  in  the  Klaus  Puctis  case, 
the  Harry  Gold  case,  the  Judith  Coplon  case, 
and  other  instances  In  which  our  people  have 
noted  that  the  secrets  of  our  beloved  country 
have  been  stolen  and  given  away  to  a  nation 
which  menaces  not  Just  us,  but  the  very  free- 
dom of  the  entire  world. 

BENDICT  AaNOLOS  AMONG  US 

It  Is  one  thing  to  expect  that  Soviet  Russia 
will  utUlze  her  own  citizens  or  the  citizens 
of  the  satellite  or  other  states  to  conunit 
espionage  against  this  country.  Such  indi- 
viduals naturally  have  no  loyalty  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  anotlier  thing,  however,  when  citizens 
of  our  own  country,  individuals  often  pos- 
sessing otherwise  fine  family  backgrounds. 
Individuals  who  have  been  given  the  advan- 
tages of  every  priceless  blessing  of  the 
American  way.  have  betrayed  their  heri- 
tages as  Benedict  Arnolds. 

VABTINO    CIBCTTICSTANCB    OV    SSPIONAOS 

Treason  in  time  of  war  is  the  most  loath- 
some crime  among  men. 

Consider  now  the  stealing  of  secrets  from 
one's  own  nation — in  varying  circumstances. 
Whether  the  culprit  be  in  clvUian  clothes  or 
In  uniform,  whether  the  deed  occurs  in  time 
of  war  or  of  "cold  war,"  as  at  present, 
whether  the  secrets  go  to  a  wartime  ally  like 
Red  Russia  or  even  to  a  ftilly  friendly  na- 
tion— stealing  secrets  among  these  differing 
circumstances  involves  somewhat  different 
degrees  of  guilt.  But  the  shocking  act  of  the 
theft  Itself  sends  shudders  down  every  patri- 
otic American's  spine. 

MT    REASONS    rOS    COMMENTIWO    IN    DTTAXL 

For  a  nimiber  of  reasons,  therefore.  I  set 
fwth  this  detailed  statement  on  this  gen- 
eral problem. 

1.  First  of  all,  I  submit  it  because  I  be- 
lieve that  for  too  long,  great  sections  of  the 
American  people  tended  to  understimate 
the  danger  of  Red  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
subversion. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  hunt  of 
these  menaces  was  described  as  so  mvich  of  a 
••red  herring." 

We  have  learned,  however,  that  the  men- 
ace is  all  too  real,  all  too  present,  all  too 
Immediate. 

WX    HAVS    HAD    BOTH    SUCCBSSXS    AND    rAILXJBXS 

2.  My  second  reason  is  that  we  might  bet- 
ter be  informed  of  both  our  successes  and 
our  failures  in  comt>atting  this  menace.  It 
Is  quite  clear  that  there  have  been  such 
successes  and  failures. 

One  such  success  which  I  shall  describe  in 
some  detail  is  the  8\istaining  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  of  the  death  verdict  against 
Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  for  theft  of 
atomic  secrets. 

And  one  of  the  failxires  was.  of  course, 
the  notorious  Amerssia  case  involving  the 
theft  of  some  1,700  government  documents. 


but  the  virtually  c<xnplete  escape  of  thoee 
responsible  from  practicaUy  any  pxmlshmenk 

BIDS   HAVB   vnJmD    UMllUI   VTATBS    COUBTB 

8.  I  comment  in  detail  for  another  reason. 
It  is  because  the  Instruments  of  American 
Justice  have  been  so  often  attacked  by  the 
Soviet  villflers,  and  their  henchmen.  We  all 
know  of  the  kangaroo  system  of  courts  exist- 
ing In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite 
states.  We  all  know  of  the  packed  courts 
which  convicted  Cardinal  Mlndsaenty. 
William  Oatls.  William  Vogtier.  and  many 
others. 

By  way  of  contrast,  we  know  that  In  the 
United  States  we  have  the  finest,  freest 
court  system  in  the  world. 

As  a  case  in  point,  we  should  therefore 
look  into  the  charges  made  by  Communist 
forces  against  the  United  States  District 
Court  In  the  Rosenberg  case.  Let  us  see 
thoee  charges  for  what  they  are  and  wsr*^ 
phony  from  top  to  bottom. 

MT    IMBISISNCZ    ON    HIGH    JVDICXAL    STANBABBS 

I  particularly  mention  this  point  because 
I  have  a  keen  personal  respect  for  the  Judge 
who  presided  in  that  case — the  Honorable 
Irving  Kaufman.  He  followed  an  exemplary 
pattern  of  Judicious  conduct  which  bad  been 
demonstrated  so  memorably  by  Judge  Harold 
Medina  In  the  previous  trial  of  the  top  Com- 
munist Party  leaders.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
it  was  at  my  Insistence  that  Harold  Medina 
was  originally  nominated  to  the  United 
States  DUtrlct  Court,  following  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  rejection  of  prevloxis 
would-be  nominees  who  had  not  measured 
up  to  bar  standards.  At  that  time,  I  was 
chairman  of  that  committee  In  the  Republi- 
can Eightieth  Congress.  Subsequently.  Har- 
old Medina  has  been  elevated  to  the  Appel- 
late Court,  and  on  the  District  Court  there 
now  serves  Judge  Thomas  F.  Murpby  whose 
brilliant  prosecution  of  Alger  Hiss  consti- 
tutes another  landmark  in  the  United  States 
antisubversive  effort. 

nuBx  wHXBz  rr  ts  dub 

4.  My  fourth  reason  Is  to  offer  a  sincere 
word  of  commendation  to  at  least  a  few  of 
the  many  sources  which  are  so  truly  deaerv- 
ant  of  praise  for  the  great  Job  which  they  do 
in  thU  nght. 

I  have  referred  to  several  such  sources  and 
I  shall  refer  below  to  others.  I  could  not 
hope  to  make  this  list  complete,  because 
fortunately  there  are  so  many  fine  battlers  in 
our  comer — America's  corner. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  refer  to  the  AU- 
Amerlcan  Conference  to  Combat  Commu- 
nism, located  at  1824  I  Street  NW..  here  In 
Waahington.  consisting  of  representatives  of 
many  of  the  patriotic  organizations  In  our 
country  devoting  their  attenUon  to  thU 
rr  "ilem.  The  Ail-American  Conference  had 
Its  most  recent  general  session — its  third 
plenary  conference — in  Milwaukee  last  De- 
cember, in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  Freedom  Week.  Or.  Daniel  Poling,  repre- 
senting the  National  Council  of  Churches 
ot  Christ  in  America,  is  chairman  of  the 
conference.  Mr.  George  N.  Craig,  of  In- 
dianapolis, past  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  is  honorary  chairman. 

Vice  chairmen  are: 

Mrs.  Ller  Campbell.  Homer.  La.,  national 
president  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary: 
Lewis  Hines.  Washington  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  A.  F.  of  L.:  Father  John  F. 
Cronln.  S.  S.,  the  Reverend  Frederick  C.  Fow- 
ler, Plttsbitfgh.  representing  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals,  and  Alexander 
T.  Wells.  New  York  City,  past  president  of 
Lions  International. 

Mr.  W.  C.  "Tom"  Sawyer,  of  Valley  Forge, 
P*.,  vice  president  of  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion, Is  secretary.  J.  George  Predman,  Jersey 
City,  past  national  commander  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  is  treasurer. 

With  further  reference  to  Individuals  la 
the  antl-Communlst  fight,  I  should  like  to 
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rsTsr  to  the  oontrtbuttons  at  folks  like  Matt 
Cvetle.  Hertiert  Phllbrlck,  and  others  who 
have  performed  Invaluable  servloes  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  from  within 
the  Communist  Party  and  Its  afllllated  groups 
Ives. 

'  snfOLB  AMTiBUBVBBnvB  roaoB 

I  want  to  refer,  moreover,  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  itself — by  far  the 
single  greatest  force  in  the  United  States 
for  American  internal  security. 

I  proudly  cite  this  Bureau  headed  by 
Dlrsctor  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who  has  served  In 
that  capacity  for  almost  three  decades — 
contrlhutlng  one  of  the  noost  unique,  most 
Inspiring  records  to  my  knowledge  in  the 
history  of  American  public  eervloe. 

Throughout  k.be  length  and  breadth  c€  this 
laxMl  u>day.  his  men— our  men,  the  agents 
of  the  FBI— serve  in  a  myriad  of  functions  In 
the  antisubversive  as  well  as  in  other  fields. 
There  is  do  praise  too  high  for  these  ■entlnels 
with  their  high  standards  of  performance 
and  achievement,  with  their  fervent  desire 
to  protsct  the  Innocent,  but  to  secure  evi- 
dence for  the  conviction  of  the  guUty. 

Although  the  work  of  the  FBI  is  often  a 
dramatic  one,  still  llks  most  police  work, 
there  are  tremendously  long  stretchss  of 
routine,  psinsuking  deUil,  Involving  the 
perforaoaDce  of  ofttlmas  grucUng  tasks. 

The  MatloD  knows  Its  evertastUig  debt  to 
the  FBL  It  knows  too  who  the  oocaslonal 
and  rare  detractors  of  the  FBI  are  and  the 
veal  rcMon  for  their  vldous  attacks  against 
the  Bureau. 

The  FBI  Is  honored  by  the  type  oC  Indi- 
vidual who  oocaskmaUy  tries  to  smear  It. 
That  Is  the  case.  too.  with  the  able  and  in- 
dustrious House  Un-Amsrlcan  Activities 
Cofnmlttee  and  with  my  Senate  oolleaguee  on 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  beaded 
by  our  chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada.  Mr.  McObsjw  s  subcommittee 
which  has  been  vorklug  so  devotedly  and 
conacienUoualy  In  this  arsa. 

Fortimately.  there  has  been  Increased  at- 
tention In  public  nnedla  to  antisubversive 
work.  The  Nation's  newspapers,  magazines, 
television  sUUons.  and  motion  pictures  have 
Increasingly  foeussd  on  this  vital  front. 

WALK  BAST  ON  BBAOOH 

Just  the  other  night  it  was  my  pleastire  to 
witness  a  screening  of  a  new  Columbia  pic- 
ture entttted  "Walk  Bast  on  Deaeon."  pro- 
duced In  New  ftigland  by  the  famed  docu- 
mentary leader.  Louis  DeRochemont.  This  is 
a  flloi  revealing  In  breath-taking  fashion  the 
breaking  of  one  Soviet  spy  ring. 

Walk  Bast  on  Beacon  consists  actually  of 
a  composite  of  many  antisubversive  cases. 
R  conveys  a  dynamic  wallop,  a  ring  of  ac- 
curacy which  are  sorely  needed.  If  the  eyes 
of  more  and  more  Americans  are  to  be 
opened  up  to  this  menace.  The  film  Is  en- 
tertaining but  it  doee  not  yield  to  any  tam- 
pering with  the  authenticity  of  the  approach. 

That  authenticity  Is  due  in  considerable 
part.  I  believe,  to  the  helpfulnees  of  Mr. 
Louis  Nichols,  assistant  to  FBI  Director 
Hoover.  Mr.  Nichols*  years  of  varied  top- 
level  experience  with  the  B\ireau  were  made 
available  to  Mr.  DeRochemont  In  bringing 
the  real  antl-Sovlet  spy  Impact  to  the  screen. 

No  greater  impact  could,  of  course,  be  con- 
veyed than  by  reading  the  sober  accounts  of 
an  actual  spy  case. 

I  turn  now  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Second  Circuit  Oourt  of  Appeals  In  the 
Rosenberg  espionage  case. 

The  Second  Circuit  has  now  turned  down 
the  application  for  a  rehearing  at  this  case, 
and  so  the  issue  of  the  death  verdict  is  up 
to  our  Nation's  highest  tribunal. 
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aaniiANT  OOWBlfMCNT  wc 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  success  of 
ttaa  Oovemment's  case  thus  far  represents 


an  admlralde  fusion  ot  the  work  of  every 
single  source. 

I  refer  to  the  FBI  which  broke  the  spy 
ring  and  compiled  the  evidence  for  the  case. 

I  refer  to  the  olBce  of  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
Tork  which  prosecuted  the  case. 

I  refer  to  the  presiding  Judge,  the  Honor- 
able Irving  Kaufman,  who  ably  administered 
the  oourt  proceeding.  I  refer  to  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Chief  Judge  Swan 
and  Circuit  Judges  Chase  and  Frank,  who  af- 
firmed the  Judgment  at  the  conviction. 

I  do  not  presume  to  be  familiar,  of  course, 
with  all  the  other  individuals  constructively 
associated  with  this  case,  and  if  In  the  ref- 
erences below  I  have  omitted  anyone,  as  I 
am  sure  I  have,  who  deservedly  should  be 
mentioned.  I  know  that  they  will  understand 
the  dllBculty  In  attempting  to  make  a  com- 
plete presentation  on  this  subject. 

HISTOKT  or  CASB 

On  January  SI,  1061,  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
Indicted  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg.  David 
Oreenglass.  Anatol  Tacolev,  and  Morton 
Sobell  for  conspiring  between  1944  and  1960 
to  violate  60  U.  8.  C.  82.  for  combining  to 
convey  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics doctunents,  writings,  sketches,  notes, 
and  Information  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  with  mtent  and 
reason  to  lielleve  that  it  would  be  used  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  all  the  sub- 
sequent legal  actions.  SufBce  It  to  say  that 
after  hearing  the  evidence  against  Julius  and 
Kthel  Rosenberg,  a  JtU7  of  United  States  clt- 
laens  found  them  guilty.  There  then  de- 
volved upon  the  judge  the  responsibility  of 
passing  sentence.  To  mete  out  a  sentence 
for  any  crime  is  no  easy  task,  but  for  a  crime 
Involving  the  possible  sentence  of  death,  it  is 
a  task  difficult  by  a  thousandfold.  The  sit- 
uation offered  some  precedent,  but  in  a  great 
many  respects  it  was  completely  unique  in 
our  history.  After  much  soul  searching  the 
Judge's  decision  was  death.  That  decision  is 
now  being  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  these  American  citizena. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  convic- 
tion, it  will  mark  the  first  time  in  American 
peacetime  history  that  in  a  civilian  court- 
room civilians  have  t>een  sentenced  to  the 
supreme  verdict  for  this  crime. 

A  CBIMX  WOBSZ  THAN  MDBOBB 

There  Is  no  rejoicing  in  a  conviction  of 
death  for  any  crime.  My  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin is  one  of  the  States  which  does  not 
support  ci^iltal  punishment.  But  whether 
we  happen  to  live  in  a  State  whoae  laws  pre- 
scribe capital  punishment  or  do  not,  it  Is 
quite  clear  as  to  how  dreadful  is  the  evil  of 
which  the  Rosenbergs  are  guilty. 

Their  crime,  said  Judge  Kaufman,  was 
"want  than  murder."  How  true  those  words 
were  in  view  of  the  present  world  situation. 
Tet  how  heavy  had  been  the  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  that  young  Jiirist  during  and 
after  the  trtal. 

After  the  death  sentence  was  Imposed 
Judge  Kaufman  was  subjected  to  a  cam- 
paign of  insult  and  abuse  sponsored  by 
Moscow's  mischievous  mouthpiece,  the  Daily 
Worker,  and  other  elements  of  the  Com- 
munist press.  That  campaign  continues  to 
this  day. 

Judge  Kaufman  was  berated  by  defense 
counsel  before  the  court  of  i4)peals  for  his 
conduct  of  the  trial  even  though  they  had 
praised  It  during  the  trial. 

In  the  appellate  opinion  written  by  Judge 
Jerome  N.  Frank  the  attacks  on  J\Klge  EUtuf- 
man  were  all  xmanlmously  rejected.  The 
court  of  ai^ieals  held  that  after  examining 
the  record  "with  extraordinary  care"  there 
was  found  not  a  aingle  error,  and  that  the 
defendants  had  received  an  eminently  fair 
trial.      Indeed,   the   oourt  stated   that  the 


attacks  by  defense  counsel  on  Judge  Katif. 
man  in  their  appeal  were  not  "compatible" 
with  their  praise  of  the  Judge's  conduct  at 
the  trial  as  a  typical  "American  Judge"  who 
conducted  the  trial  "with  that  dignity  and 
that  decorum  that  befits  an  American  trial." 
The  appellate  court  added  that  their  scru- 
tiny of  the  record  "with  extraordinary  care" 
led  them  to  the  ocmclusion  that  their  atta<dc 
on  Judge  Kaufman  "was  not  deserved." 

But  here  are  Judge  Frank's  words  them- 
selves: 

"Defendants  *  ••  ten  us  that  the 
trial  Judge  behaved  himself  so  lmi»t>perly 
as  to  deprive  them  of  a  fair  trial.  De- 
fendants' counsel  first  broached  this  sug- 
gestion on  a  motion  for  mistrial  after  all 
tbe  evidence  bad  been  heard,  said  tbat  tbe 
Judge's  alleged  fault  had  been  'inadvertent.' 
and  added  that  the  Judge  had  been  extremely 
courteous  to  us  and  afforded  us  lawyers  every 
privilege  that  a  lawyer  shoiUd  expect  in  a 
criminal  case.'  Soon  after  the  denial  ot 
this  motion  counsel  for  tbe  Rosenbergs  sum- 
ming up  for  the  Jury  stated  that  'we  feel 
that  the  trial  has  been  conducted  •  •  • 
with  that  dignity  and  that  decorum  that 
beflU  an  American  trial.  StiU  later,  the 
same  covmsel  said  that  'the  oourt  conducted 
itself  as  an  American  Judge.'  These  remarks. 
by  a  highly  competent  and  experienced  law- 
yer, are  not  compatible  with  the  complaints 
now  made.  Nor  are  those  complaints  de- 
served. We  think  the  Judge  stayed  well 
inside   the   discretion   allowed   him." 

What  a  ringing  vindication  of  not  Just 
the  presiding  Judge  but  the  Anm-ican  Judi- 
cial system  itself  thii    one  opinion  entails. 

Since  the  death  sentence  was  imposed  by 
Judge  Kaufman,  not  one  single  violation  of 
the  espionage  laws  has  been  charged  in 
the  United  States,  a  tribute  in  part  to  the 
Important  deterrent  effect  his  action  has 
had  in  the  welfare  and  protectkm  at  this 
country.  In  spite  of  Communist  attacks. 
Judge  Kaufnum's  conduct  has  won  wide 
editorial  aodalm  throxighout  the  Nation  as 
well  as  the  undisputed  approval  at  an  over* 
whelming  majority  of  the  American  peoples 


NKW    TOBK    HZWSPAPBI    XDrrOKIAX. 

Here  is  the  comment  of  a  New  Tork  Jour- 
nal-American editorial  of  February  36.  19S2: 
"Good  Dbosion 

"The  action  of  the  United  States  Clrctdt 
Court  of  Appeals  In  upholding  the  convic- 
tion of  Ethel  and  Julitis  Rosenberg  will  bs 
applauded  by  all  Americans. 

"The  two  atom  spies  were  convicted  by  a 
Jury  of  their  peers  of  stecding  the  secret  of 
the  atom  bomb — a  crime  Federal  Judge  Irv- 
ing R.  Kaufman  rightfully  called  worse  than 
murder. 

"The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  circuit 
court  also  praised  Judge  Kaufman  and  up-. 
held  his  legal  handling  of  tbe  trial. 

"This  is  a  welcome  support  for  the  cowc- 
ageous  yoimg  Jtirlst  who  has  been  tbe  object 
of  a  concerted  left-wing  and  Communist 
smear  campaign  since  he  sentenced  the 
Rosenbergs  to  the  electric  chair  last  AprlL 

"The  higher  coxirt  decision  also  is  vindica- 
tion for  Irving  H.  Saypol — now  a  State  su- 
preme court  Judge — who  as  United  States 
attorney  prosecuted  the  Rosenbergs. 

"He  and  his  able  yoimg  assistants,  Roy 
M.  Oohn.  James  EUlsheimer  3d,  and  John 
Foley,  were  also  the  target  of  a  contlntioua 
Red  and  left-wing  propaganda  barrage. 

"The  action  of  the  drciilt  court  is  a 
worthy  tribute  to  these  courageous  Ameri- 
cans who  did  their  duty  for  their  Govern- 
ment." 

As  noted  above,  the  prosecution  staff  at 
the  trial  Included  United  States  Attorney 
Irving  H.  Saypol,  now  a  Justice  of  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court.  It  also  included 
Chief  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Mylea 
J.  Lane,  who  succeeded  Judge  Saypol  as 
United  BUtes  attorney.    Mr.  Lane  presented 
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eTldence  concerning  the  caae  to  the  grand 
Jury  prior  to  trial,  and  the  grand  Jury 
adopted  a  resolution  praising  his  exemplary 
presentation.  He  examined  Harry  Gold  at 
the  trial. 

Mr.  Roy  M.  Cohn,  son.  Incidentally,  of  • 
distinguished  former  prosecutor  and  now 
member  of  the  New  York  State  bench.  Judge 
Albert  Cohn,  examined  the  bulk  of  the  wit- 
ncwM  at  the  trial,  including  David  Oreen- 
glaas,  on  whose  testimony  the  case  largely 
rested.  The  entire  Greenglass  examination 
Is  set  forth  in  the  printed  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  Congress 
entitled  "Soviet  Atomic  Espionage."  April 
1951. 

Mr.  Cohn.  confidential  assistant  to  the 
United  States  attorney,  is  24  years  of  age — 
one  of  the  youngest  assistant  United  States 
attorneys  in  the  country.  He  spearheaded 
the  prosecution  staff  not  only  in  this  case 
but  in  the  successful  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy in  connection  with  an  espionage  ring 
of  Abraham  Brothman  and  Miriam  Mosko- 
witz.  plus  handling  the  William  Remington 
perjury  case,  the  contempt  of  Frederick 
Vanderbllt  Field  and  Dashiell  Hammett. 
and  the  pending  Indictments  of  the  21  Com- 
munist Party  leaders  In  New  York. 

Assisting  in  the  Rosenberg  case  and  de- 
serving of  commendation  were  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  James  B.  Kilsheimer 
3d.  who  also  participated  in  the  appeal  be- 
fore the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
along  with  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
Stanley  D.  Robinson.  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  James  E.  Branlgan.  Jr..  also 
assisted  at  the  trial. 

CONCLUSION 

To  all  of  these  men.  I  pay  this  sincere 
tribute. 

I  trust  that  their  efforts  wUl  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  Americans  everywhere. 

They  are  soldiers  in  the  army  of  freedom — 
an  army  whose  active  units  are  now  engaged 
in  the  far-ofi  Heart-Break  Ridges  of  bloody 
Korea.  From  Foley  Square  to  far-off  Pusan 
Is  really  not  so  vast  a  distance,  after  all. 

Thejie  men  have  truly  heeded  and  demon- 
strated the  admonition,  "eternal  vigilance  i» 
the  price  of  liberty." 

3.  EDCAB  HOOVZB  AXTTCLS 

Lastly.  I  submit  the  thovights  of  our  top 
expert  himself — the  latest  public  expression 
of  John  Edgar  Hoover  on  this  subject — an 
article  which  he  wrote  for  the  International 
News  Service  : 

"[From  the  New  York  Journal -American  of 
AprU  21,  1952] 

*Ths     iNsmiOTTS     CoMMTTNisT     Gamx:     FBI 

Chiet  Crns  Reus'  Tbickxkt 
"(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bu- 
reau  of   Investigation) 

"Washinoton,  April  21. — The  Communist 
Party  is  endeavoring,  in  every  possible  way, 
to  infiltrate  non-Communist  groups.  Civic 
clubs,  churches,  labor  unions,  schools,  and 
similar  patriotic  American  groups — these 
organizations  are  today  the  targets  of  an  in- 
sidious campaign  to  Increase  Communist 
strength. 

"The  pressure  is  tremendous.  The  Com- 
munists are  determined  to  advance  their 
cause  by  cunning,  stealth,  and  downright  dis- 
honesty. 

"These  tactics  depict,  most  vividly,  the 
current  status  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.  S.  A. 

"The  party  is  today  dropping  deeper  and 
deeper  underground. 

"More  and  more  of  its  operations  are  being 
carried  on  in  clandestine  channels:  the  train- 
ing of  leaders,  the  execution  of  policy,  the 
holding  of  meetings. 

"Membership  cards  are  no  longer  issued, 
records  have  been  destroyed,  open  meetings 
virtually  disbanded. 


"The  party  is  practically  submerged — only 
here  and  there  elements  protrude  above 
ground. 

"The  rising  wrath  of  the  American  people, 
expressed  throughout  the  Nation,  has  caused 
the  party  to  seek  underground  shelter. 

"TTie  prosecution  of  Its  leaders,  the  Investi- 
gation of  congressional  committees,  the  tire- 
less spotlight  of  the  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision— all  these  factors  have  caused  the 
Communists  to  reverse  their  tactics. 

"WON'T  oiv«  vr 

"They  know  the  true  feelings  of  this  Na- 
tion— but  they  will  not  give  up.  Indeed  not. 
They  are  insidious  workers.  They  have  re- 
treated to  the  catacombs  of  stealth  to  de- 
vise a  new  plan  of  battle. 

"  'Let's  infiltrate  non-Communist  groups. 
Let  them  do  our  work.'  This  is  today  the 
Communist  strategy. 

"They  want  you.  the  loyal  citizen  of  the 
Nation,  to  promote  their  unholy  cause. 

"Sounds  fantastic,  doesn't  it?  But  it's 
true.     That  is  what  they  are  doing  today. 

"joining  ckoups 

"Communists  are  trying  to  Join  legitimate 
organizations — a  women's  community  club, 
a  youth  organization,  a  parents'  study  group. 
They  are  woriang  hard,  taking  an  active 
Interest.  Wl.y?  To  gain  control  of  the 
organization?    No. 

"The  Communists  are  few  in  number,  prob- 
ably 1,  2  or  even  3.  They  desire,  rather,  to 
influence  policy:  Perhaps  elect  a  'favorable' 
candidate,  determine  a  policy  decision,  post- 
pone action  on  an  anti-Communist  proposal. 

"In  this  way,  by  being  'Inside'  a  legitimate 
organization,  they  are  misguiding  many  un- 
suspecting loyal  citizens  Into  support  of  poli- 
cies fostered  by  the  Communists. 

"Take  for  example,  the  issue  of  'peace.' 
They  would  have  America  disarm,  render 
herself  powerless.  Then  the  'Communist 
peace-lover'  would  devotir  this  Nation." 


Price  and  Wage  Control  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  23.  1952 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  the 
Mitchell  County  Parm  Bureau,  setting 
forth  their  view  on  the  question  of  price 
and  wage  controls  and  the  removal  of 
restrictions  and  price  controls  on  va- 
rious commodities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

MrrcHiLL  Comrrr  Farm  Bxtsxau, 

Osage,  Iowa,  AprU  11,  1952. 
Hon.  BoxntKz  Hickxnlooper, 
SeTiate  Office  Buildinff, 

Washinffton.   D.   C. 

Dkar  Mx.  Hickznloopcr  :  Our  legislative 
committee  and  county  Farm  Bureau  board 
have  given  these  issues  considerable  time  and 
thought.  We  have  discussed  these  issues 
at  township  meetings  as  well  as  with  other 
farmers  in  the  county. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trol were  instituted  under  the  guise  of 
preventing  inflation.  In  this  respect  it  has 
failed  miserably.  No  need  can  be  found 
for  wage  and  price  control  short  of  all-out 
war. 


We  recognize,  however,  that  the  eon- 
trolled  materials  plan  (CMP),  the  rationing 
of  steel,  copper,  and  aluminum  may  at  least 
have  to  be  continued  on  a  stand-by  baala 
to  meet  allocations  for  war  materials.  Last 
year  the  Nation's  war  output  and  the  Na- 
tion's total  Increase  in  production  were  about 
equal. 

Specifically,  price  controls  have  contrib- 
uted to:  (1)  7-percent  cut  In  America's 
meat  supply:  (2)  beef  has  led  in  this  decline 
with  15-percent  drop  in  slaughter  in  the  Mid- 
west; (3)  furthermore  we  have  in  prospect 
1,000,000  less  acres  of  crop  planting  for  1952; 
(4)  hog  production  is  on  the  downgrade  aa 
evidenced  by  a  25-percent  cut  in  early  spring 
farrowing  In  Iowa. 

This  loss  in  production  can  be  traced 
mainly  to  three  things:  (1)  A  strait- 
Jacketed  economy  which  breeds  uncertainty 
among  farmers;  (2)  dislocation  of  the  nor- 
mal channels  of  distributing  farm  commodi- 
ties: (3)  increase  In  processing  costs. 

Hog  farmers  accept  below-parlty  prices 
When  the  supply  of  pork  is  greater  than  the 
demand.  Is  it  reasonable  and  fair  that 
they  should  by  law  be  forced  to  accept  prlCM 
forced  down  to  parity  by  price  ceUlnga 
when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply? 

Farmers  in  this  area  wlU  not  risk  buying 
high-priced  Oovernment-sealed  com  to  feed 
hogs  if  the  present  celling  continues  in  effect. 

A  shortage  of  pork  is  in  prospect  thla 
fall.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  price  and 
wage  control  features  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Act  b(  discontinued  when  Congress  con- 
siders extension  of  the  act  which  expires 
June  30,   1952. 

Unless  price  and  wage  control  are  dis- 
carded soon  these  controls  wUl  destroy  the 
foundation  of  freedom  we  are  struggling  to 
defend. 

Adopted  by  the  Mitchell  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Board  on  AprU  4.  1952. 
Sincerely, 

Roland  Eskx. 

President,  Mitchell  County  Farm  Bureau. 


Michif  an  m  Washmgioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKBGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Wednesday,  April  23,  19S2 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  column 
written  by  Joe  Dear,  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  nine  Michigan  news- 
papers, disclosing  how  two  newspaper- 
men, one  now  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
collaborated  with  the  late  Senator  Van- 
denberg  at  the  time  of  his  historic 
change  of  viewpoint  on  foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Michigan  in  Washinoton 
(By  Joe  Dear) 

The  late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg.  of 
Michigan,  was  In  part  a  "frustrated  news- 
paperman," according  to  many  of  those  who 
knew  him  well. 

An  editor  before  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  Vandenberg  reluctantly  passed  up  a 
chance  to  purchase  a  major  metropoUtan 
newspaper  during  the  height  of  World  War 
n.  But  Vandenberg  found  an  outlet  for  re- 
porting bent  in  the  diaries  and  paper*  ha 
typed  dtirlng  the  last  10  years  of  his  life. 
These  are  now  available   to  the   public  in 
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book  form.  Ibay  were  editad  by  his  son. 
Arthur.  Jr..  and  Joe  Alex  Morris,  former  for- 
eign editor  of  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune 
(Tba  Prlrate  Papen  of  Senator  Vanden- 
beri). 

Because  Vandenberg  lorad  newq>apers,  ha 
often  turned  to  reporters  to  get  their  reac- 
tion and  advice.  8o  It  Unt  sxirprising  that 
two  raportere  were  chiefly  raqpooaibla  for 
the  seasatlonal  proposal  that  catapulted 
Vandenberg  to  national  and  International 
prominence  in  1946. 

James  Reston  reUtad  part  of  the  story  in 
hi*  review  of  Vandenberg's  book.  Early  in 
194S,  Vandenberg  startled  the  NaUon  by  re- 
nouncing isolationism  in  a  famous  Senate 
speech.  The  most  startUng  suggestion  in 
the  speech  was  that  the  United  States  offer 
WtamAm  an  *t"»m<* — ^to  protect  the  Soviet 
from  a  ravlval  ol  Oerman  and  Japanww  ag- 
greealon 

Thla  proposal  was  inserted  in  the  speech  at 
the  last  minute,  according  to  Beaton.  Hs 
was  one  of  two  reporters  who  heard  =nd  read 
the  speech  before  it  was  deUvered. 

The  other  was  Buoa  Moodt,  then  a  news- 
paperman, now  the  Democratic  SenatOT  who 
sits  in  the  seat  Vandenberg  once-  occupied. 
Reaton  does  not  say  ha  suggested  the  alU- 
ance  with  Russia,  and  Mooer  modesUy  in- 
fuses to  claim  the  credit,  either. 

But  MoooT  does  say  this  was  one  of  ths 
proposals  he  and  the  Senator  talked  over. 
Both  Reston  and  Mooot  apparently  had  the 
same  idea  about  the  preliminary  draft  of 
Vandenbergi  speech.  It  was  beautlfuUy 
wrttun.  It  expressed  the  alarm  that  Rus- 
sia's  menacing  moves  in  Eastern  Europe  were 
caualng.  But  It  contained  no  eoncreU  pro- 
poaal  or  remedy. 

The  suggested  alllanoa  caught  the  Imag- 
inaUon  of  the  public.  The  response,  as 
Vandenberg  himself  ister  said,  was  "so  sen- 
sational It  nearly  bowled  me  over."  

RuaMa.  of  course,  did  not  react.  Moodt 
aaid  Dcithar  ha  nor  Vandenberg  tiKnight 
she  would.  But  the  White  Bo\ise  did. 
FDR.  asked  Vandenberg  down,  appointed 
him  a  member  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  conference  In 
San  ftandaoo. 

Anif  without  Vandenberg's  backing  the 
Senate  would  never  have  approved  the  United 
Nations  Treaty,  which  was  confirmed  l>y  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vots. 

Bo,  indlrectiy,  at  least,  two  nmrnnp^ptnaan 
pUyad  an  iiiq>ortant  part  in  aatabliahing  the 
Unltad  Nations. 


TW  S«k«t  of  tkt  Sted  MiUa— Raaoh- 
IMM  kitpiti  by  tk«  NatioMl  Haatiiff 
Wkalcaalcfft  AjJtuti— 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RxooRo,  as  follows: 

Dbb  Monraa  PoaivacB  ft 

SrovB  Rbpaib  Co., 
De$  Motnes,  Iowa.  April  21.  1982. 
Senator  Bovbkx  B.  Hicxxifixx>PBB, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAB  BonsKx:  Last  week  the  trustees  at 
the  National   Heating  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion held  a  1-day  meeting  In  Chicago. 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  among  other 
things  discussed  was  Mr.  Truman's  high 
handed  action  when  he  seised  the  steel  com- 
panies of  our  country. 

Since  our  association  represents  business 
and  Indxistry  spread  from  coast  to  coast  as 
well  as  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  OuU 
of  Mexico,  we  want  to  go  on  record  as  being 
very  much  against  this  action. 

I  am.  therefore,  enclosing  herewith  several 
copies  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  National  Heating  Whole- 
salers, and  as  preeldent  of  this  group  I  have 
signed  the  resolution. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  this 
Into  the  records,  and  I  hope  Congress  will 
not  permit  such  a  condition  to  continue  to 
exist. 

Slncertfy, 

DBS  Monns  Pobitacb  h  Srovs 

Rbpaib  Co.. 
r.  R.  Obbbm.  President. 


KZTBNBION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

mSi  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

>■   -'  I  or  lowa 

IN  THE  8SNATS  OP  THS  UMTTSD  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  23, 19S2 

Mr.  mCKENIOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  Mr.  Fred  R  Oreen, 
preeldent  of  the  National  Heating  k 
Wholesalers  Association,  a  national  or- 
ganization of  stove  manufacturers,  to- 
gether with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Heating  Ii  Wholesalers  Asso- 
elatlon  with  respect  to  the  seicure  of  the 
steel  mills. 


Resolved.  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  Uis 
National  Heating  Wholesalers  Association 
strongly  condemns  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  seizing  control 
of  the  steel  mills  in  a  wage  and  iinion  con- 
troversy: be  It  furtlier 

Resolved.  That  wa  feel  that  such  action  is 
Ulegal  and  unwarranted  and  constitutes  an 
attack  on  and  an  Invasion  of  the  rights  of 
cltlsens,  and  thereby  threatens  destruction 
at  our  system  of  private  enterprise  as  guar- 
anteed to  as  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  upon  Congress  that 
It  promulgate  and  enact  a  law  specifically 
forbidding  such  action  on  the  put  of  the 
Clilsf  becutlve  and  restoring  to  the  owners 
at  such  "*"»■  possssslon  of  and  control  of 
properUes  lUegaUy  seised  from  them. 

NATIOWAI.      HXATOfG      Wl      ~ 

Association,  Imc., 
F.  R.  OassM,  President. 


Do  Tos  Know  Tour  Cnmgnul 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKR 

or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

ov  ooNiracncoT 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTAT1VB 

Wednesday,  April  23. 1952 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  heavy  mail  included  a  May 
1952  copy  of  the  Russell  Letter — a 
monthly  letter  on  government  and  eco- 
Ztomlcs  written  by  John  E.  Russell,  of 
Hadlyme,  Conn.  It  Is  not  sponsored  or 
subsldlaed  by  any  employers  group,  po- 
litical party,  or  labor  union.  On  the 
front  page  Is  a  cartoon  picturing  the 
United  States  Capitol  and  a  parent  Is 
pninfjng  to  the  building  saying.  "Son. 
lest  you  forget,  the  Congress  is  the  most 
powerful  defender  of  our  Individual  lib- 
erty." 

Very  plainly  and  concisely  written,  this 
letter  can  be  termed  a  defense  of  Con- 
gress, if  Congress  needs  such.    It  Is  very 


worthy  reading  and  I  feel  that  the  au- 
thor deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  for  his  thoughtfulness. 
friendliness,  and  helpfulness.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the  publica- 
tion is  added: 

Do  You  Know  TouB  Conaaass? 

This  is  an  election  year.  Presidential  can- 
didates are  running  all  over  the  country 
m^HTtg  speeches  and  shaking  hands.  On 
July  7  the  Republican  Party  opens  lU  nomi- 
nating ccmventlon  In  Chl»go.  The  Demo- 
crats start  their  conventicm  in  the  same  dty 
OQ  July  21.  Then  the  big  battle  will  be  on 
In  earnest  for  the  Job  of  being  President  of 
the  United  States. 

It's  great  to  live  In  a  free  country.  But 
some  of  us  take  It  too  much  for  granted 
because  we've  never  known  an3rthing  else. 
Perhaps  thla  explains  why  wa  have  the 
worst  voting  record  In  the  world.  In  1048 
only  8  out  of  10  eligible  voters  went  to  the 
polls.  In  the  last  British  election  8  out  at 
every  10  eligibles  voted.  In  recent  Italian. 
Japanese,  and  French  elections  7  and  8  out  of 
every  10  possible  voters  cast  their  baUots. 
This  makes  us  look  pretty  bad,  doesnt  It? 

CONOBXSS   IS   nCFOKTAJIT.  TOO 

Most  Of  us  are  watching  the  race  for 
President.  And  that's  Important.  But  we 
must  not  forget  Congress,  too.  This  year 
all  435  Members  of  the  Hotise  at  Reprvsenta- 
tlves  must  be  elected.  One-third  of  the 
Senate,  or  82  Members,  must  be  voted  on. 
Congress  Is  Just  as  Important  as  the  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  more  so.  This  may  come  as 
a  surprise  to  some  people  who  think  the 
President  is  the  big  boss.  Actually,  it  la 
Congress  which  has  the  greatest  power. 

We  govern  ourselves  by  the  Constitution. 
It  has  been  called  the  most  wonderful  wos* 
ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpoee  of  man.  With  this  we  would  all 
agree.  We  know  that  the  Constltutl<xi 
guarantees  our  liberty  and  freedom.  It 
says  what  Oovemment  can  do  and  what  It 
cannot  do.  It  sets  np  the  methods  by 
which  we  govern  ourselves  through  our 
elected  representatives.  And  it  provides  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  so  that  no  one 
man  can  get  too  much  power. 

The  Constitution  mentions  Congress  first, 
then  the  Executive  (the  President),  and 
then  the  Judiciary.  This  was  done  pxirpose- 
ly.  The  wise  men  who  wrote  this  immortal 
document  were  familiar  with  the  one-man 
rule  of  the  kings  and  dictators  of  Europe. 
They  wished  to  protect  the  new  BepubUo 
from  such  personal  government.  They  be- 
lieved in  government  of  the  people,  by  tha 
people,  and  for  the  people.  So  they  delib- 
erately tied  the  hands  of  the  President,  mak- 
ing him  an  Executive  who  Is  subject  to  tha 
Instructions  of  Congress. 


THK  POWB8  or  ooMoaass 
Some  readers  nuiy  not  think  this  Is  tnia. 
Bo  let's  review  at  the  powers  of  Congress  aa 
given  by  the  OonsUtutton.  First,  only  Con- 
gress—not the  President— can  declare  war. 
Only  Congress  can  levy  taxes.  Only  Congress 
can  authorlaa  and  support  an  army  and 
navy.  AU  treatlas  with  foreign  nations  re- 
quire approval  of  the  Senate.  This  branch 
of  Congress  must  also  approve  all  Presi- 
dential appointments  of  Judges,  smbssea- 
docs,  and  other  high  oOclals  before  they  can 
take  oOloe. 

And  this  Isnt  an.  Only  Congress  can  ap- 
propriate money  to  run  the  Government. 
It  also  has  the  power  to  remove  officials.  In- 
cluding the  President,  from  office  for  trea- 
son, bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. Twelve  high  officials  have  been 
tried  in  the  past.  These  included  one  Pres- 
idant,  Andrew  Johnson,  nine  judgas,  ona 
Senstor,  and  one  Secretary  of  War.  Of  these, 
six  were  found  guilty  and  six  were  acquitted. 
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This  shows  how  much  power  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  Congress. 

Congress  can  also  elect  Presidents  under 
certain  conditions,  and  has  done  so.  Here's 
how  It  can  happen.  No  citizen  votes  for  a 
President  directly.  We  vote  for  electors  rep- 
resenting the  presidential  candidates.  There 
are  531  of  these  divided  among  the  States. 
each  State  having  the  same  number  as  It 
does  Congressmen.  To  be  elected,  a  can- 
didate for  President  must  receive  a  majority 
of  these  electors'  votes,  or  266.  If  no  person 
receives  a  majority,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives chooses  a  President  from  among 
the  five  highest  candidates. 

In  this  case  the  membership  In  the  House 
from  each  State  has  one  vote.  With  48 
States,  the  votes  of  25  are  a  majority.  In 
the  past  the  House  has  elected  two  Presi- 
dents. One  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  won 
over  four  other  candidates  In  1800.  John 
Qulncy  Adams  was  also  elected  by  the  House 
In  1824,  beating  three  opponents.  The 
House  might  have  to  decide  this  year's  elec- 
tion. Por  southern  Democrats  are  threaten- 
ing to  run  their  own  presidential  candidate. 
If  they  do.  It  would  make  a  three-comer 
contest  between  southern  Democrats,  north- 
em  Democrats,  and  Republicans.  Such  a  race 
nolght  end  with  no  candidate  getting  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote. 

WHO  snVZS  VH  CONGBZSS? 

Most  of  us  think  ot  Congress  Members  as 
big  shots.  This  Is  a  false  Idea.  Congress- 
men are  Just  like  any  other  Americans. 
And  they  come  from  every  walk  of  life. 
Some  are  descendants  of  old  American  fam- 
ilies. Others  were  born  In  foreign  lands. 
In  their  ranks  are  lawyers,  businessmen, 
farmers,  labor  leaders,  housewives,  and 
pharmacists.  Few  of  them  are  wealthy. 
Most  of  them  have  to  watch  their  finances 
like  the  rest  of  us.  Their  $12,500  salaries 
and  $2,500  expense  accounts  may  look  big. 
But  they  have  to  spend  a  lot  more  than  the 
rest  of  us.     And  the  tax  bite  gets  them,  too. 

Each  of  the  48  States  has  two  Senators 
whose  terms  run  for  6  years.  One-third  of 
the  Senate  Is  elected  every  2  years.  Member- 
ship In  the  House  of  Representatives  is  based 
on  population  with  one  Member  for  approxi- 
mately every  300,000  citizens.  New  York  with 
the  largest  population  has  45  Members. 
Delaware.  Nevada,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming 
have  only  one  Member  each.  House  Members 
are  elected  for  terms  of  only  2  years.  So 
they  have  to  be  campaigning  most  of  the 
time  to  hold  their  Jobs. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  divided  among  districts  In  the  various 
States.  So  every  citizen  has  a  Congressman 
who  represents  him.  It's  a  good  thing  to 
know  who  he  is.  And  to  write  blm  when  you 
have  something  on  your  mind.  Congressmen 
welcome  letters  from  people  they  represent. 
It's  the  only  way  they  can  find  out  what  we 
want  them  to  do.  Or  what  we  think  about 
things.  And  most  of  them  will  reply  to  let- 
ters promptly.  Try  writing  your  Congress- 
man— you'll  find  this  Is  true. 

Congressmen  do  more  than  make  laws. 
For  they  have  to  give  all  kinds  of  help  to  the 
people  In  their  districts.  Government  has 
gro^ra  so  big  tbat  the  average  person  doesn't 
know  where  to  t\irn  for  help.  Here  the  Con- 
gressman acts  as  agent.  Let's  say  Mrs.  Jab- 
lonskl  la  trying  to  get  a  displaced  relative 

into  the  country.  Her  Congressman  helps 
ber.  OX  Joe's  family  baven't  beard  from 
him  for  4  months.  The  Congressman  finds 
out  wber«  he  Is.  He  may  also  be  asked  to 
help  a  small  manufact\irer  who  needs  raw 
materials  to  keep  his  plant  running.  He 
must  help  with  bundreds  of  similar  prob- 
lems. 

TBI  WORK  OF  CONGRESS 

Being  a  Congressman  Isn't  an  easy  Job. 
And  the  men  and  women  who  serve  In  Con- 
gress   deserve    more    credit    than    they    get. 


Most  of  them  work  long  hours.  Eleven  of 
them  died  on  the  Job  last  year.  They  have 
to  spend  a  good  part  of  their  time  away 
from  their  families  back  home.  So  they 
must  pay  rent  In  two  places.  Last  year's 
session  of  Congress  lasted  from  January  3 
to  October  21.  During  this  time  the  Sen- 
ate was  In  session  for  172  days  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  163  days. 

We  think  of  Congressmen  as  doing  a  lot 
of  talking.  And  they  do.  But  they  also 
tiim  out  the  work.  There  were  2,743  bills 
and  resolutions  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
last  year.  The  House  had  6,872  measures 
presented  to  It.  The  number  of  bills  that 
finally  became  law  niunbered  666.  In  addi- 
tion the  Senate  approved  26,069  Presidential 
nominations  of  military  officers,  postmas- 
ters and  civilian  officials.  And  both  Hoxises 
of  Congress  approved  the  spending  of  al- 
most $92.000,000,000— over  $600  for  every 
American. 

Most  of  the  work  of  Congress  Is  done 
through  committees.  The  Senate  has  15 
regular  committees  and  the  House  19. 
There  are  also  many  special  committees  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time.  AH  proposed 
laws  relating  to  particular  subjects  are  re- 
ferred to  one  of  these  committees.  Then 
public  hearings  are  held  at  which  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  legislation 
can  be  heard.  After  a  hearing  the  commit- 
tee makes  a  report  to  Its  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  report  recommends  passage  or 
rejection  of  the  proposed  law.  Congress 
generally  accepts  Its  committee's  reconmien- 
datlons. 

All  new  laws  must  be  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  be  signed  by  ths 
President.  If  he  disapproves  a  bill  he  re- 
turns it  with  a  message  stating  his  objec- 
tions. This  Is  called  a  veto.  But  again 
Congress  is  the  boss.  If  It  passes  a  bill  over 
the  President's  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  It 
becomes  law  without  his  slgnatiire.  All  of 
this  may  seem  complicated  to  some  people. 
But  it  does  assure  that  every  law  Is  thor- 
oughly considered.  And  that  It  generally 
represents  majority  opinion  In  the  United 
States. 

CONGKZSS  AND  THX  PXOPLX 

■very  Congressman  tries  his  best  to  repre- 
sent the  wishes  of  the  people  In  his  district. 
This  Is  only  natural  for  he  wants  to  be  re- 
elected. But  In  this  great  Nation  we  have 
different  sectional  and  other  Interests.  Some 
areas  are  mainly  agricultural.  Others  are 
Industrial.  The  Kansas  wheat  grower  may 
have  different  Ideas  about  things  than  the 
Pennsylvania  miner  Congress  brings  these 
Ideas  together.  And,  through  compromise, 
enacts  laws  which  govern  us  all.  This  Is  rep- 
resentative government  at  Its  best. 

Some  people  are  always  taking  cracks  at 
Congress.  Many  would  like  to  reduce  Its 
I>owers.  But  they  forget  that  It  is  Congress 
Which  protects  the  people  from  the  excesses 
and  the  corruption  of  big  Government.  All 
the  scandals  In  Government  in  the  last  year 
were  dlscovereo  by  congressional  Investigat- 
ing committees.  And  to  their  credit,  let  It 
be  noted  that  Democrats  and  Republicans 
forgot  politics  and  worked  together  to  ex- 
pose these  scandals.  Without  Congress  tbey 
might  have  gone  on  undiscovered. 

This  Is  a  year  of  decision  for  the  United 
States.  And  the  next  Congress  may  well 
decide  the  future  of  this  Nation.  There  is 
the  question  of  war  or  peace.  There  are  the 
Vital  issues  of  taxes,  spendlrg,  corruption  and 
Increasing  Government  controls.  Now  more 
than  ever  we  need  wise  men  and  women  to 

represent  us  In  Washington.  The  President 
Is  Important.  But  let's  not  forget  that  Con- 
gress Is  equally  Important.  This  Is  some- 
thing we  should  all  remember  In  this  fateful 
election  year  of  1952. 
Thank  you. 

John  K.  Bussxli.. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

or  BOCHIGAir 

IN  THE  8ENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATIS 
Wednesday.  April  23.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent book  of  memoirs  of  my  great 
predecessor,  the  late  Senator  Vanden- 
berg.  has  just  been  compiled  by  his  son. 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  Jr.  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  last  Sunday  James  Res- 
ton,  a  brilliant  correspondent  and  close 
friend  of  the  Senator,  wrote  an  unusu- 
ally penetrating  review  of  this  book. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Reston's  article  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou. 
as  follows: 

Trk  EDT7CATioir  or  A  Statsbmaw 
(By  James  Reston) 

The  great  thing  about  the  late  Senator  Ar- 
thur Vandenberg  was  that  he  was  a  pretty 
good  symbol  of  America  In  the  thirties  and 
forties.  In  the  thirties,  like  the  United 
SUtes,  he  was  Isolationist,  boastful,  Inexpe- 
rienced In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  Idealis- 
tic, contradictory,  fiercely  suspicious  and 
combative,  sharply  critical  of  things  he  knew 
little  about,  dogmatic,  and  often  hypocritical. 

In  the  forties,  also  like  America,  he  was 
internatlonallstlc,  he  was  energetic,  enter- 
prising, sometimes  naive  and  erratic,  and  very 
often  wistful  about  the  simple  past  and  re- 
sentful of  the  responsibilities  of  the  present. 

Accordingly,  his  private  papers  are  not 
merely  one  more  book  about  the  great  revo- 
lution of  American  foreign  policy.  They  are 
an  Intimate  record  of  the  conversion  of  a 
man  and  a  nation  during  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  world  history.  They  are 
a  most  revealing  account  of  the  way  in  which 
foreign  policy  Is  made  in  a  government  of 
divided  powers.  They  are  the  story  of  a 
complex  and  fascinating  human  being,  who 
played  a  critical  role  In  the  development  of 
American  leadership  In  the  world,  and  for- 
tunately, they  are  written  by  the  man  him- 
self and  not,  like  most  of  the  postwar  re- 
ports of  the  mighty,  the  work  of  a  competent 
ghost. 

When  Senator  Vandenberg  died,  he  be- 
queathed his  letters  and  diaries,  and  the  vol- 
uminous notes  of  his  able  and  faithful  wife, 
to  his  son.  Arthur  H.  Vandent>erg,  Jr..  who 
for  years  had  served  as  his  executive  assist- 
ant on  Capitol  Hill.  With  the  assistance  of 
Joe  Alex  Morris,  former  foreign  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  of  John  L. 
Steele,  an  able  young  reporter  who  covered 
the  Senate  for  the  United  Press  and  knew 
the  Senator  well.  Arthur  Vandenberi,  Jr., 
edited  these  papers  and  tied  them  together 
with  a  series  of  competent  explanatory  nota- 
tions. 

The  plan  of  the  book  was  to  tell,  in  the 
late  Senator  8  words,  the  story  of  the  great 
events  In  which  he  participated  personally. 
The  volume  begins  with  Pearl  Hart>or.  It 
contains  the  Senator's  early  faith  In  a  policy 

Of  American  Isolation.  It  records  his  first 
tenutive  steps  toward  a  belief  In  Interna- 
tional cooperation  as  a  means  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  It  tells  the  story  of 
his  political  activities  in  the  1944  and  1948 
Republican  conventions.  But  mainly.  It  Is 
his  record  of  the  events  which  led  to  bis 
adoption  of  a  bold  Internationalist  policy,  erf 
his  famous  speech  of  January  10.  1945,  which 
completed  his  conversion,  and  of  his  part  In 
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the  pegotlstkeis  which  •wntually  prodoeed 
tb*  Mperttsaa  Xomgn  poUey.  the  United  ■»- 
tkwM.  the  "tough  poUcT'  toward  the  Sonet 
Union,  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Vsndenbwg 
leeoltttkxi.  axkd  the  North  Atlantte  Tteety. 

Ttktn  are  no  etartUng  dledoeoree  In  this 
volume.  There  ere  one  or  two  historic  docu- 
ments. pubUahed  (or  the  first  time,  such  ea 
the  StaU  Department's  top  secret  cable  to 
the  late  Harry  Hopkins  when  that  naclsl  was 
In  Moeeow  trying  tc>  persuade  Prime  Minister 
SteUn  to  permit  fvil  and  tree  dlacuaslon  In 
the  United  Nations. 

The  tiook  has  unonial  value,  however,  be- 
cause It  Is  the  first  of  the  postwar  records 
written  from  the  point  at  view  ot  Capitol 
Bill.  Not  even  the  Sast-West  conflict  Is  more 
Important  in  tbe  detertnlnaUoa  of  Amerloaa 
foreign  poUcy  than  the  conflict  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  our 
own  Oovemment.  Senator  Vandenberg's 
greet  contribution  was  that  be  did  not  be- 
lieve In  an  "Utevltable  war"  between  the 
lest  and  the  West.  And  be  did  not  believe 
In  an  "Inevitable  war"  between  the  Intema- 
tlonallste  and  tbe  leoiatlonleta  at  home. 

Once  he  came  to  the  belief  that  America 
eould  not  be  isolated,  or  even,  as  be  caUed 
it.  "Insulated"  from  tbe  wars  of  Kurope  and 
Asia,  he  set  himself  the  task  of  trying  to 
find  waye  and  means  of  bringing  the  Om- 
gress  and  the  State  Department  and  the  In- 
tematlooallsts  and  the  leoUtlontets  together 
on  a  eotnmon  poUcy. 

R  to  impossible  to  reed  these  diaries  with- 
«ut  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  be  ww 
eesentlsllj  a  great  mediator.  He  wee  not  an 
crlginator  ot  idsss.  But  once  a  MardiaU 
plan,  or  a  Horth  AtianUe  Treaty,  or  a  Oreek- 
Turkleh  akl  program  wee  put  before  him. 
be  had  a  genius  for  seeing  predeely  how  and 
vhsa  It  could  be  qualified  and  pressntsd  so 
•8  to  win  the  eoneent  at  the  Senate.  Hie 
capacity  to  antidpate  oppoeltkm  on  the 
Bill,  to  find  ths  area  ct  sgreemeot  between 
the  State  Department  and  the  Soiato.  and 
Anally,  to  find  language  which  would  ex- 
press that  i«reement  In  aoeeptable  terma 
vere  extraordinary. 

Great  mmlissto  has  been  placed  upon 
Senator  Vandenberg^  courege  In  abandoning 
the  iBOlattonlst  policy  In  pobUe  and  thus 
making  It  easier  for  othen  to  folkiw  his 
lead.  An  equally  important  eontrlbutlaii.  as 
t>i^«  book  makes  dear,  however,  was  his 
realisation  that  men  in  pubU?  life  do  not 
like  to  change  their  minds  in  public  and 
hto  conclusion  which  flowed  from  thto  real- 
taatton.  namely,  tbat  techniques  must  be 
found  to  remove  objeetkms  to  legislation  on 
Cepttoi  HUl  before,  and  not  after,  promi- 
nent leglalators  bad  taken  a  public  posi- 
tion. 

Tlteee  papers  are  full  at  stories  abont  how 
Senator  Vandenbrrg  devrioped  these  tech- 
nlques:  bow  he  worked  with  Oordell  Bull 
during  the  war  to  establish  regular  oontaet 
between  State  Depertment  oOcials  and  Ifem- 
beis  or  tlks  Senate  Ptareign  Belatlons  Ocn- 
mltteee;  bow  be  induced  the  State  Depart- 
Bient  to  change  Its  approach  on  the  Greek- 
TorUah  aid  bill:  bow  be  worked  with  former 
tTnder  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lovett  and 
0«n.  Oeorse  C.  ISaralisai  for  weeks  on  tike 
prelimlnartee  to  ttie  North  Atlantte  Treaty 
and  induced  the  Senate  to  approve  the  Van- 
denberg raaolutlon— which  was  the  forerun- 
Ber  of  this  treaty — before  many  llembers  of 
tbat  august  body  reaUy  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  thU  la  an 
uneven  book.  u.  indeed.  Senator  Vanden- 
berg. like  most  human  beings,  was  an  uneven 
performer.  He  did  not  participate  at  all  in 
many  great  foreign  policy  declalons  ot  the 
last  decade,  and  therefore  there  are  great 
gaps  in  his  knowledge,  or  at  least  In  the 
record  published  In  thto  volume.  Also,  he 
let  weeks  and  often  months  go  by  without 


writing  In  hto  diary,  and  then  wrote 

or  did  not  catch  up  at  alL  This 
particularly  true  when  he  was  In  the 
midst  of  a  poUtical  battle  In  Washington, 
or  when  he  was  mortally  m  in  IMO  and 
1960. 

Oooaequantly.  the  record  Is  not  only  tn- 
eompiete  but  It  to  not  vrtioUy  accurate  on 
one  or  two  Important  polnta.  The  tmpree- 
elon  given  by  the  edltars,  and  by  the  dlery 
tteslf .  U  that  Senator  Vandenbeig  patiently 
modified  hto  former  isolationist  phUosophy 
between  IMl.  when  the  United  States  was 
attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor.  untU  January  10, 
IMS.  when  he  carefully  planned  and  pn>> 
duced  hto  extraordinary  propoeal:  that  the 
United  States  should  abandon  Ite  policy  of 
no  entangling  aUlanree  and  enter  Into  a 
long-term  alllanoe  with  Britain.  Prance,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  block  any  revival  of 
Ocrman  aggreeeion. 

It  to  true  that  the  Senator  modified  hto 
position  shorUy  after  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  necessity  for 
American  participation  in  maintaining  the 
peace  in  1942.  104S.  and  parUcularly  In  1044. 
when  he  came  under  the  Influence  of  John 
Foster  Dulles.  He  said  In  many  private  con- 
versations In  those  days  that  tbe  taventtoo 
of  the  pUotlesB  aircraft,  used  so  effectively 
against  Britain,  had  shaken  all  hto  bellefa 
about  America's  "oosan  barrters." 

What  startled  the  Senate  and  the  Natkm. 
however,  was  tbe  specific  nature  of  the  pro- 
poeals  made  by  the  Senator  In  hto  speech  of 
January  10,  1046.  Many  former  leolatlon- 
tats.  Inrlwrtlng  tbe  Senator  from  Michigan, 
had  talked  about  the  necessity  of  American 
participation  In  postwar  arrangementa  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  many  others,  aleo  In- 
cluding lir.  Vandenberg.  bad  complained  In 
public  about  the  Soviet  Union's  eggreesive 
tendencies  In  Bestem  Kurope. 

But  nobody  In  Washington — ^not  even  the 
most  prominent  of  the  internationalists— 
had  dared  to  suggest,  as  Mr.  Vandenberg  did 
In  that  speech,  that  the  thing  to  do  was  offer 
the  Soviet  Union  an  alliance  against  the  re- 
vival of  German  or  Japanese  aggression,  and 
thus  take  away  from  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  the  ex- 
cuse that  she  was  grablAng  territory  In  Cu- 
rope  and  Asta  in  order  to  protect  bersetf 
against  tbe  poeslblUty  of  future  German  or 
Japaneee  atta^a. 

What  to  Interesting  about  thto  to  that  only 
a  few  days  before  the  January  1045  speech 
was  deUvered  It  did  not  contain  any  such 
propoeal  at  alL  The  npetch  originally  was  a 
protest  against  Russia's  pnllcles  In  Bastem 
Burope.  and  particularly  In  Poland.  Thto 
speech  was.  as  Mr.  Vandenberg  wrote  In  hto 
diary  6  months  later,  shown  to  several  re- 
porters In  Washington.  One  of  them  told 
him  It  was  a  good  speech  but  that  it  offered 
nothing  concrete  or  positive,  tbat  It  was 
merely  one  more  complaint  against  Soviet 
policy  and  would  do  nothing  but  aggravate 
the  frustrations  of  ths  people  about  Soviet 
policy. 

Asked  for  a  suggestion  about  what  could 
be  proposed,  the  reporter  then  outlined  the 
proposed  treaty  which  would  take  the  debate 
on  the  post-war  settlement  out  of  the  realm 
of  generalities  and  into  the  realm  of  tbe 
concrete  by  offering  an  American  alliance. 

Senator  Vandguberg  decided   at  tbe   lait 

minute  to  adopt  the  proposal,  and  the  re- 
sponse to  It  was.  as  he  later  said.  ~so  swnss- 
ticmal  tbat  It  bowled  me  over." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Senator  Van- 
denberg gave  America  a  decisive  lead  away 
from  Isolation,  and  thto  to  undoubtedly  true, 
tout  It  to  equsaiy  true  tbat  America,  by  Ita 
reaction  to  hto  speech,  also  produced  tbe  final 
evidence  that  changed  him.  Nothing  tbat  he 
bad  done  In  public  life  until  that  speech 
brought  him  such  a  response.  Men  and 
women  from  aU  over  the  Nation  poured  out 


llkelr  hsaits  in  lot^  and  eloquent  letters  te 
him.  Thej  came  from  a  type  of  cltlaen  that 
had  seldom  written  to  him  before.  Tlie  press, 
from  left  to  right,  hailsd  hto  poslUve  stand. 
And  perhaps  more  than  anything  elee.  thto 
response  convinced  him  that  he  had  struck 
a  theme  that  was  close  to  the  heart  of  large 
numbers  of  tbe  American  people. 

The  poptilar  Vandenberg  story  Is  the  story 
of  the  courageous  convert,  who.  having  seen 
tbe  need  for  change  after  Pearl  Harbor,  pa- 
tiently plsnned  hto  great  eonvenian  speech 
and  thereafter  led  hto  party  Into  another 
era.  It  to  a  good  story  and  it  to  largely  true, 
but  It  to  not  as  good  or  as  htanan  a  story  as 
the  real  Vandenbetg  story.  Vor  tbe  real  story 
to  far  more  exciting. 

Senator  Vandenbsrg  waa  bssst  by  doubto 
about  American  foreign  policy  until  hto 
death.  He  felt  in  his  bones  that  America  had 
to  cooperate  with  other  nations  and  diare 
their  rtoka.  He  was  sure  that  a  "bad  world 
for  others  cant  bs  a  good  world  for  us,"  and 
after  the  January  1046  speech  had  crystalllaed 
him  in  ths  new  role  of  tbe  Republican  con- 
vert, he  kept  thto  Idea  uppermost  In  hto  mind 
and  used  hto  remarkable  powers  of  media- 
tion, persuasion,  and  definition  to  help  unify 
America  on  an  Intematlonaltot  policy. 

Always,  however,  when  a  new  program 
came  up.  or  the  Brltlsb  or  the  Russians  did 
something  he  didnt  like,  or  United  Statee 
policy  suffered  a  reveres,  aa  In  China,  the 
weight  of  hto  responsibilities  snd  tbe  end- 
leesness  of  hto  country's  problems  revived 
hto  old  fears  and  hesltatlona. 

When  the  New  Tork  Times  broke  the  story 
abont  a  new  plan  to  revive  Burope's  economy 
through  self-help  and  mutual  aid — the  first 
story  about  the  Marshall  plan — he  called  up 
in  dtobellef.  We  must  have  gone  mad.  he 
said.  Such  a  plan  was  impossible.  The  Con- 
gress would  never  hear  of  It.  Later  on.  after 
he  had  studied  the  problem,  be  took  the  lead 
in  putting  the  plan  over. 

Nor  did  be  ever  really  take  an  entirely  non- 
parttoan  view  of  foreign  pcdlcy.  despite  aU 
hto  tireless  sfforts  in  ita  btiialf .  He  com- 
plained bitterly  in  public  that  he  was  never 
consulted  about  far-eastern  policy,  yet  the 
truth  U  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  consulted 
abont  It. 

He  once  explained  thto  apparent  parados 
to  thto  reporter  In  theae  terms: 

"I  cannot  be  effective  as  a  mediator  If  I 
forget  the  reaUttes  of  politics.  My  party  has 
a  fundamental  problem.  It  to  stiU  divided 
between  those  who  do  not  want  to  assume 
world  reeponslbilltieB  and  thoee  who  do.  The 
Republican  Party  has  thto  dilemma:  If  tt 
does  not  cooperate  in  tbe  world,  it  will  be 
blamed  for  destroying  tbe  peace,  as  tn  1000. 
If  It  cooperates  too  much  with  the  Demo- 
cratic administration,  it  will  be  charged  with 
having  no  policy  of  tto  own.  Therefore,  aa 
X  see  it.  we  must  cooperate  in  the  theater 
where  we  could  loee  everything,  which  to 
Europe,  and  oppose  the  administration  in 
the  Par  But.  where  there  is  no  solution  tbat 
X  can  think  of  anyway.** 

This  aspect  of  the  Vandenberg  story  does 
not  come  out  very  dearly  in  thto  voltnne, 

yet  it  l8  predaely  because  he  never  forgot 

the  realities  of  iwlltlcs  and  could  honestly 
voice  bto  dissents  and  bis  doubts  untU  tbe 
end  tbat  made  blm  so  effective.  Tbe  true 
believer,  the  convinced  convert  bas  no  doubta 
and  can  pursue  bis  role  with  equanimity,  but 
Senator  Vandenberg's  role  was  never  that 
aimple.  He  pereevered  in  spite  of  his  doubta 
toward  goato  which  he  often  saw  very  vaguely 
or  not  at  alL  This  was  both  bis  ordeal  and 
hto  triumph,  and  It  was  really  a  greater 
achievement  than  these  fascinating  docu- 
ments make  out. 
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or 


HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NKW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Dr.  Walter  P.  Willcox.  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. This  remarkable  presentation 
was  made  at  the  university  on  March  22, 
1951,  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  nine- 
tieth anniversary  of  Dr.  Willccx's  birth. 
It  is  as  timely  today  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 
TH«  DisuNiTEU  Nations:  A  Nom,  ExpiaiMnrr 

IN    THE    BALANCI    OT    POWSE 

Dear  friends,  this  Is  a  tribute  which  I  fe«l 
to  be  imjvistlfled  by  anything  I  have  done 
and  yet  one  which  crowns  my  life,  because 
It  gives  such  moving  evidence  of  the  rich 
friendships  I  have  gained. 

At  first.  I  thought  that.  In  thanking  you 
for  this  token  of  your  regard.  I  should  say 
something  about  the  past  90  years,  or  at 
least  about  the  60  spent  at  Cornell,  but  for 
two  reasons  I  shall  not  follow  that  line.  One 
Is  that  such  slight  and  incidental  fragments 
of  a  mental  autobiography  as  I  might  have 
■elected  are  accessible  in  two  recent  pam- 
phlets which  together  make  up  my  confes- 
sion of  faith.*  The  other  is  that  all  of  us 
are  far  more  interested  in  the  futile  than  in 
the  past.  Therefore  I  shall  talk  about  my 
outlook  upon  the  future  of  the  country  and 
the  world. 

I  start  from  where  my  paper  of  4  years  ago 
ended.  That  was  a  long-range  forecast 
about  the  prospects  for  the  United  Nations. 
In  beginning  I  quoted  Emerson's  advice. 
"Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star  and  see  your 
chores  done  by  the  gods"  and  in  ending  from 
Justice  Holmes.  "If  I  were  dying,  my  last 
words  would  be:  Have  faith  and  pxirsue  the 
unknown  end."  In  the  body  of  the  paper  I 
pointed  to  the  steady  consolidation  of  man- 
kind into  larger  and  larger  governmental 
units,  first  by  war  but  now  often  by  consent. 
to  the  waning  of  fear  and  the  waxing  of 
hope  as  social  motives,  to  the  widening  field 
of  personal  liberty,  and  to  the  si^read  of 
democracy  as  persistent  changes  in  which 
whatever  gods  there  are  seem  to  be  helping 
us  perform  our  chores. 

A  fundamental  change  in  my  point  of  view 
between  then  and  now,  however,  is  epito- 
mized by  a  different  title.  I  called  that  talk 
The  United  Nations:  Another  Experiment  in 
Democracy.  I  call  this  one  The  Disunited 
Nations:  A  Novel  Experiment  in  the  Balance 
of  Power.  The  experiment  is  novel  because 
for  the  first  time  in  history  one  of  the  two 
scales  in  the  balance  is  loaded  down  by  the 
efforta  of  a  coalition  to  save  succeeding  gen- 
erations from  the  scourge  of  war. 

When  I  spoke  4  years  ago.  the  United  Na- 
tions was  only  a  tiny  infant  with  an  \mpre- 
dictable  future.  With  three  more  years  be- 
hind it.  the  trend  has  become  clearer.  It 
has  grown  in  strength  largely  because  the 
weaknesses  in  its  Charter  have  been  re- 
vealed by  experience  and  have  been  to  some 
degree  circumvented  by  new  devices  or  pro- 
cedures. These  circuitous  processes  remind 
one  of  a  great  Englishman's  comment  on 
American  reverence  for  their  Constitution. 
■o  like  British  reverence,  he  thought,  for 
their  King.  He  said  that,  by  chanting  the 
praises  of  our  written  Constitution  we  have 

*  The  United  Nations:  Another  Experiment 
In  Democracy  and  Amherst  '84:  A  Unique 
College  Class. 


deprived  ourselves  of  the  credit  we  deserve 
for  making  it  work,  adding  that  Americans, 
he  believed,  could  make  any  constitution 
work. 

Within  the  United  Nations  a  very  Im- 
portant change  has  been  a  growing  influence 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  Little  Assembly,  as 
a  result  of  their  entering  a  field  which  had 
been  marked  out  for  the  Security  CouncU 
but  in  which  the  latter  could  not  act  becavise 
It  was  paralyzed  by  recurrent  vetoes.  It  did 
authorize  resistance  to  aggression  in  Korea 
and  urge  all  member  nations  to  contribute 
to  that  attempt  but  It  could  do  that  only 
because  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union   was  absent. 

Last  summer,  for  example,  the  Secretary 
General  sketched  a  program  for  developing 
the  United  Nations  in  the  next  20  years.  One 
of  his  proposals  dealt  with  the  organization 
of  an  armed  force  to  support  its  decisions, 
a  proposal  that  he  admitted  looked  chimeri- 
cal. But  he  did  think  it  practicable  in  the 
near  future  to  set  up  a  small  United  Nations 
police  force  to  prevent  or  stop  localized  out- 
breaks threatening  international  peace." »  It 
would  be  modeled  on  the  foreign  legions,  its 
members  would  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
United  Nations  and  fight  under  Its  fiag.  The 
proposal  of  such  a  move  3  years  ago  woiild 
have  been  thought  almost  Insane. 

A  few  days  ago  a  United  States  representa- 
tive brought  this  proposal  up  for  action  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee.*  If  adopted  it  may  lead  to  a 
wide  extension  of  the  competence  and  in- 
fluence of  the  United  Nations.  Since  Mr.  Lie 
spoke,  however,  such  an  armed  force  has  been 
Improvised  and  has  repelled  aggression  in 
Korea. 

The  Marshall  plan,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and 
other  innovations  have  started  forms  of  or- 
ganization not  contemplated  by  the  Charter 
but  greatly  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions and  giving  fresh  hope  to  iU  supporters. 
Perhaps  the  most  weighty  and  far-reaching 
development,  however,  has  been  America's 
assumption  of  leadership  both  through  di- 
rect action  and  through  devising  indirect 
ways  to  make  the  charter  work  as  Intended. 
One  of  America's  stanchest  interna- 
tionalists who  had  been  defending  the  in- 
fant organization  before  a  London  audience 
was  asked  recently  by  a  skeptical  auditor,  "Do 
you  in  America  stUl  believe  in  the  United 
Nations?"  and  got  in  reply  "Still  believe?  No. 
we  are  Just  beginning  to  believe." 

Early  last  winter  my  colleague  and  friend. 
Professor  Elnaudl.  talked  weightily  about 
the  rearmament  and  unification  of  Europe, 
Europe  meaning  of  course  those  coimtrles 
west  of  the  iron  curtain,  of  which  alone  he 
was  speaking.  He  ended  thus :  "We  may  look 
upon  Europe  as  now  trying  to  save  herself 
from  the  weight  of  her  history  and  her  an- 
cient wa3rs  of  life  and  strengthen  oxir  faith 
in  the  power  of  freedom  to  create  and  de- 
fend the  world  they  and  we  want." 

My  talk  tonight  Is  In  part  a  supplement  to 
what  I  said  4  years  ago  and  in  part  a  pendent 
to  Professor  Einaudi's  address,  for  I  now  ask. 
what  about  events  outside  of  Western  Eu- 
rope which  throw  light  upon  the  power  of 
freedom  to  create  and  defend  the  world  they 
and  we  want?" 

Let  me  start  with  two  recent  statements 
which  have  helped  me  to  build  up  a  theory. 
One  is  by  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  in  his  essay. 
The  Future  of  Man.*  He  foresees  three  pos- 
sibilities, one  or  the  other  of  which  is  likely 
to  be  realized  within  the  next  60  years. 
They  are  that  human  life  here  will  have 
ended,  or  that  after  a  catastrophic  decrease 
of  population  the  siurivors  will  revert  to 
barbarism,  or  that  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
world  government  will  have  been  established. 
He  does  not  venture  a  guess  about  which  pos- 


*  United  States  Bulletin  8:513. 
•United  States  Bulletin  10:264. 

*  Atlantic  Monthly.  March  1951. 


Bibllity  is  most  likely  to  be  realized.  1  be- 
lieve there  is  more  than  an  even  chance  that 
the  third  will  come  to  paw  but  not  within 
60  years. 

A  different  position  Is  taken  in  a  recent 
article  by  Professor  Brinton,  The  Litft  He- 
gemony.* He  argues  that  the  political  lead- 
ership of  the  civilized  world,  which  Great 
Britain  held  for  much  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury after  Napoleon  had  failed  to  wreat  It 
from  her  grasp.  U  likely  to  devolve  upon  the 
United  States  and  be  the  last  of  the  hlstorl. 
cal  series  of  hegemonies.  For  that  leader- 
ship has  a  chance,  he  thinks,  to  lead  all  na- 
tions into  a  world  government. 

The  essential  element  in  the  succeas  of  a 
rising  leader  ts  that  in  the  opinion  of  other 
nations  the  aspirant  must  be  ready,  as  Burke 
put  it,  to  reform  in  order  to  conserve.  In 
other  words,  the  leader  mtist  stand,  not  for 
violent  revolution,  as  Napoleon  did  and  Sta- 
lin does,  not  for  a  mere  maintenance  of  the 
stat\is  quo.  as  Metternlch  did,  and  the  Euro- 
pean advocates  of  neutrality  do,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  the  substance  of  what  man 
has  achieved  combined  with  a  readiness  to 
push  for  a  slow  and  peaceful  readj\iatment 
to  the  changing  pressure  of  social  force*,  aa 
many  nineteenth  century  British  statesmen 
did. 

Before  giving  evidence  in  support  of  my 
belief,  let  me  quote  a  paange  in  a  recent  let- 
ter from  Sir  Alfred  Zlmmem,  a  friend  to 
whom  I  have  looked  up  for  years  to  give  me 
a  wise  interpretation  of  international  af- 
fairs. He  wrote  last  svunmcr:  "My  gueaa  la 
that  the  Kremlin  is  much  weaker  than  It 
wants  us  to  know.  Have  you  noticed  Sta- 
lin's sudden  interest  in  linguistics?  There 
must  be  a  political  explanation,  and  the 
most  likely  one  seems  to  me  to  be.  that  the 
policy  of  cultural  autarchy  toward  the  non- 
Russian  nationalities  in  the  Soviet  Union 
adopted  in  the  twenties  is  beginning  to  bear 
political  fruit  unpalatable  to  >Ioecow  and 
that  we  may  look  for  a  change  to  a  policy  of 
cultural  repression.  The  facts  about  the 
educational  development  in  central  Asia 
were  set  forth  recently  by  Malik.*  but  I 
would  Interpret  them  differently.  In  Bu- 
rope  and  southern  Asia  from  Ireland  to  In- 
donesia a  liberal  cultural  policy  has  led  to 
political  nationalism.  I  think  that  the 
Kremlin,  in  attempting  to  curb  or  crush  na- 
tionalism, is  sitting  on  a  powder  barrel  and 
knows  it  but  hopes  that  we  do  not." 

This  guess  about  a  prospective  change  In 
Soviet  policy  has  now  been  confirmed.  Mr. 
Schwartz's  contribution  to  last  Sunday's 
New  York  Times '  based  on  an  article  in  the 
latest  issue  of  a  Russian  Journal.  Questions 
of  Philosophy,  and  Mr.  Sulzberger's  ampli- 
cation of  the  same  theme  in  a  dispatch  from 
Paris  next  day  describe  a  change  in  the  cam- 
paign for  Russlflcatlon  of  non-Russian  peo- 
ples in  the  Soviet  Union  growing  out  of  Sta- 
lin's ukase  a  year  earlier  refuting  certain 
Soviet  philologists  as  unorthodox. 

Events  in  Berlin  within  the  last  3  years 
throw  some  light  on  what  may  be  called  the 
powder-barrel  theory.  In  the  summer  of 
1947  the  Allied  Powers  introduced  into  West- 
ern Germany  a  reform  of  the  currency  which 
proved  very  successful:  By  September  the 
airlift  had  nearly  checkmated  the  Soviet 
blockade  of  Berlin.  Then  East  German  mobs 
under  Soviet  leadership  proceeded  to  oust 
the  legal  municipal  assembly  from  the  Ber- 
lin city  hall  which  lay  within  the  Soviet 
sector  and  to  set  up  a  rump  assembly  In  its 
place. 

Some  months  earlier,  an  American  radio 
counteroffenslve,  authorized  by  General  Clay 
and  called  Operation  Back  Talk,  had  begxm 
reporting  to  all  radio  owners  who  dared  to 
listen  to  what  was  really  happening  in  Berlin 
giving  special  attention  to  such   news  as 

•University  of  Virginia  Quarterly,  winter 
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tn  the 


of  iMt  Berlin, 
two-thlnla  of 
iB  tlM  entire  ctty. 
taly  had  been  ousted  from 


city  hall,  Berllners  airangad  for  a  meetaic  of 
prot««t  in  the  form  of  a  demonttratton  be- 
fore ttoe  bamed-out  Bekhtagsgehftiirte  and 
near  ttoe  Une  at  tbe  troD  curtain  which  In 
Berlin  U  not  hard  to  peer  through.  AU  the 
previoua  day  Operation  Back  Talk  blared  lu 
III— gf  ■  which  was  repeated  wherever  in 
Ut*  ctty  lu  weak  voice  oould  not  paDCtrate. 
by  loudspeaker  mounted  on  )eepa  and  poMce 
cars.  The  nuesafla  ran  thus:  "Cttlaens  of 
Berlin.  Be  in  the  Square  of  the  Republic  In 
front  of  tbe  Belchtagsgebludc  tomorrow  af- 
tcmoon  at  &.  Tliink  of  Prague;  think  of 
Belgrade:  think  of  Bast  Berlin.  We  can  still 
gpeak  freely.  Odi  mayor  and  other  patrtou 
win  talk.  Freedom  wm  be  tbe  reward.  Tbe 
peace  of  the  world  la  at  stake  and  our  fate 
Is  betng  decided  ' 

And  tbe  reeiiltT  A  crowd  esttniated  at 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mlltton  filled  the 
aquare  and  oversowed  Into  aide  streets.  It 
«M  largv  than  any  Hltacr  had  MMmbled. 
R  WM  peaecftd  bvt  dctmliied:  tbere  was 
BO  mrUnm  dlaordar.  nothing  worw  tban 
tearing  down  the  Bovtei  lag  froM  tbe  top 
of  tbe  Braadssiharger  Tbor.  a  few  woonds. 
and  one  death  doe  to  abootlng  by  mamm  ter- 
rified Soviet  pollee.  Bot  tboM  Wn^  Berlin 
oMdals  who  w««  wafecbtag  and  bad  re- 
tatzaad  tbe  power  to  think  eaughs  i 
at  mpamOm  banal. 

Whnk  laaua  was  vpperaaaak  In  tbe 
of  tbsas  BKttBsnt  An  etfttsrlal  la  tbe  Lon- 
don TbM*  S  days  later  answered:  nrbe 
^ettrt  ol  tbe  i— ilii  la  tbe  unity  or  division 
at  Oennaay.  Tbe  OaraMa  psopls  until  re- 
eently  p«t  dvBMB  unity  Ana.  By  tbta  dasn- 
lawliallisi  tbcy  have  abowa  tb«^  wbtta  tbey 
vUl  never  lenoonce  the  unity  ol  Oaramny 
M  their  •»*»»  aim.  tbay  have  no  beaHatlnn 
In  fho"«»"B  the  west  now.  They  preCes  a 
Germany  sabjact  to  Oomnwintt  tyr- 


I  enaetad.  tbe  Soviet 
attempt  to  ttive  tba  Waatam  To^m  out  of 
Berlin  baa  tailed  and  Soviet  Buaala  has  suf- 
HtmA  a  scrlotu  act -back. 

The  two  antagonlsU.  the  United  Matlona 
led  opanly  by  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
munist states  led  covertly  by  Soviet  Russia. 
ere  now  wrestling  for  a  faD  In  Kotaa.  What 
at  that  situation?  Here  I  follow  tbe  report 
at  David  Dallln.*  tbe  only  echolar  so  far  aa 
r  know  who  has  lifted  a  comer  of  tbe  Iron 
curtain  acreening  tbeee  events. 

nfteen  months  ago  and  soon  after  the 
Ooammnlst  Oovemment  bad  been  ertab- 
nabed  In  Peking,  Ita  pteaMsnt,  prtane  mln- 
Mer,  and  fatclgn  mhilstsr,  wltb  a  largv  ict- 
ln«w  arrlvwl  In  Moscow  and  resnalnsd  f «  a 
montbs.  An  open  altlanns  and 
sgreemanta  resulted.  The 
granted  tbe  nae  of  Cbineae  mlUtary  baaaa  for 
g  yesiB.  evidently  in  tbe  espectatton  that 
not  more  time  than  that  would  be  needed  to 
herd  the  Koreans  and  Japanese  into  tbe 
Communist  pen. 

The  first  move  was  to  be  the  conquest  of 
South  Korea,  Moscow  to  fvimlah  the  equlp- 
n»nt  and  China  the  troops.  North  Korean 
veterans  at  the  Chinese  civil  war.  Moseow 
probaMy  tttougbt  tbat  tbe  United  Sutes 
would  kaep  out  but  tbere  wars  preoaotlamry 
■•ovcmsnta  at  Cblnoas  liuops  Into  Man- 
diorta.  wtasnoe  tbey  oould  be  tbrown  in 
quickly  if  needed.  Two  weeks  after  tbe  end 
d  tbe  Moscow  oooiataaoa.  tbs  Korean  troops 
began  crossing  into  Morth  Korea  to  be  ready 
tor  the  attack  2  months  later.  The  advance 
was  postponed  for  2  months  raotK,  however, 
because  of  the  time  needed  to  accumulate 
tbe  nine-tenths  of  the  invaders'  equipment 
which  bad  to  be  transported  for  a  great  dis- 
tance baTore  tt  cookl  reach  tbe  front. 


Tbs  United  States  aupportlng  tbe  United 
WatkMie  entered  the  fight  almnst  at  ooee, 
bat  for  10  weska  tbs  f  arose  at  i  ester  an  ri  wars 
tbrown  back.  Then  naval  landings  cnaMsd 
them  to  overrun  most  at  Itartb  Korea.  6o 
tbs  plan  bad  to  bs  fhangsd  Tbe  ruler  of 
Morth  Korea  wired  tbanks  to  Stalin  for  his 
help  and  he  replied  wtefalx^  tbe  narttx  Ko- 
reana  suooaaa  In  tbdr  straggle  for  a  united. 
Independent,  democratic  Korea.  Tbem  tele- 
grams foreshadowed  new  bdp  for  tbs  nor- 
thern Bide. 

Within  a  fortnight  non-Korean  Chinese 
f  oroea  began  to  poor  acma  tbe  YataL  But 
even  so  tbe  invaders  seem  today  to  bave 
little  cbancs  at  aaytbtng  better  tban  a  stale- 
mats.  SbooM  tbsy  be  de<eatsd  or  held  about 
where  tbey  stand.  It  would  weaken  the 
aUlance.  dim  tbe  cbanee  ot 
tapan  or  southeast  Asia,  re- 
duce the  number  of  trained  Cblnese  foroea 
dlaeootcnt  over  China,  tbe  aal- 
and  toad  suppllss  at  which  are 
drained  off  by  tbe  war.  One  recaUa 
:kartst  RuaaU'k  defeat  in  tbe  Par  Bast 
paved  the  way  for  an  upheaval  at  home. 

What  has  happened  tn  Borsa  finds  a  par- 
allel In  cvanta  la  tbls  country  a  century 
ago.  Then  Lincoln  said.  "A  bouae  dtvMed 
against  Itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this 
Ooeei  ument  cannot  endure  permanently  balf 
slave  and  balf  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
UnloB  to  bs  dissolvsd  but  I  do  opset  it 
win  csase  to  be  dlvMed."  Two  years  later 
he  advocated  tbe  poltey  at  branding  slavery 
"aa  an  evil  not  to  be  extended  but  to  be 
loisrstad  only  so  nr  as  Its  preaance  among 
us  makea  toleration  a  neceestty." 

Soviet  BoaaAa  has  now  beeotae  tbe  greatest 
Slavs  stats  tbe  world  has  ever  ssen.  After 
t  years  of  coatroversy  tbe  Bcooomlc  and 
Social  Council  has  voted  to  ntmkm  a  world- 
wide teaeatlgatlnn  of  forced  Ubor.*  Russia 
probably  baa  more  staves  In  labor  and  con- 
centration campa,  tbe  iiatlmates  run  from 
S.000.000  to  ae,O0O4KM>.  tban  tbe  Unltad  Statea 
ever  bad  and  other  labor  Is  far  from  free, 
mnety  ycai*  ago  thle  month.  Lincoln 
ended  bla  Inaugural  addrem  wltb  words  ad- 
ib  I  Mdil  to  tbe  Sootb:  **Tou  can  have  no 
eonfllct  without  bstng  yomaelves  tbe  ag- 
gressors." and  a  few  daya  later  be  ordered 
tbe  Arasy  and  Navy  to  oocpcvata  la  an 
attempt  to  provision  Fart  Sumter.  Is  it 
f  antastle  to  suppose  that  Praldent  Ttuaum 
may  have  had  tbe  fincola  precedent  to  mind 
when  he  ordered  our  "air  and  ssa  tanm  to 
give  tbe  Korean  Government  cover  and  sop- 
port"  i«alnst  the  sggreasiaii  of  the  Horth 
Koreans? 

Tlte  numltim  to  bs  answored  in  Korea  la 
tbs  earns  as  tbs  oeie  that  has  been  answered 
in  Ocnaaay.  namely,  which  coallUon  Is  win- 
ning tbe  alleglanoe  of  tbe  people? 

Tbe  crurity  wltb  which  North  Korean 
f  oroee  and  thetr  alUes  are  treating  prlsoeiera 
and  dvmans  alike  needs  no  redtaL 

South  Koreans  bave  set  sside  an  Mand 
about  40  aallea  from  Pusan  and  It  Is  now 
studded  with  campe  at  which  lOOJOOO  ref- 
ugem.  with  thousands  more  arriving  every 
day,  are  sheltered,  fed  and  dotbed.  Already 
1J0O.O0O  are  reoelvlng  help:  member  states 
are  pomrtng  tn  aid;  tbres-Aftbs  ot  tbs  60 
menUMra  of  the  Unltad  Nattons  bavs 
or  promised  contributions;  a  target  of 
0004100  has  been  set  for  rellet  during  the 
asst  U  months:  twiiiww*  have  been  Inocu- 
lated i^alnst  amaUpoB.  typhoid,  typhus  and 

cral  MacArtbnr  wlU  begin  to  function  In 
about  a  week,  tta  dlroetor  is  prahably  tbere 
by  now.  Tbs  World  Healtti  Orgsnlsatlon 
and  the  Food  and  Agrteattore  Organlaatton 
•re  helping. 

That  tbs  present  ooadltkm  ci  Kocsans 
•oath  of  tbs  front  Is  tm  bottar  than  that  of 
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•Thia  survey  Is  being  made  tqr  UNUOO 
and  HO  Jointly.  M  ntkie  have  promieed 
to  cooperate. 


those  to  tlks  north  Is  proved  by  tbe  very  large 
proportion  of  such  North  Koreans  as  were 
free  to  migrate  who  are  now  refugees  in 
fioutb  Korea. 

Has  a  similar  cCort  been  made  by  Soviet 
Buasia  to  salvage  tbe  civilian  population  of 
any  country  added  to  the  ooaUtion?  No.  that 
group  drains  off  the  wealth  of  a  tributary 
atatc  like  east  Germany  and  lowars  the  peo- 
ple's standard  of  Uvlng. 

A  word  about  Formosa.  I  hope  that  the 
policy  of  the  Western  Powers  towards  that 
Island  will  be  determined  by  the  General 
AssemUy.  and  will  aim  at  preventing  an 
attack  upon  It  from  the  mainland  or  upon 
the  mainland  from  it  and  at  the  same  time 
will  eeek  to  give  the  islanders  an  improving 
livelihood  and  better  govenunent  until  they 
can  decide  for  themselves  whether  to  remain 
Independent  or  to  unite  wltb  aome  neighbor- 
ing power 

These  changea  have  not  enabled  the  UxUted 
Nations  to  negotiate  for  it  is  little  more  than 
a  town  meeting  of  the  world.  But  the  bal- 
ance of  power  tips  in  favor  of  the  western 
powera  ssciet  iwgntlstlnna  beconte  practic- 
able, tbe  results  to  be  validated  upon  ratifica- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly. 

In  lem  than  0  years  an  organlntlon  opti- 
mistically baptized  the  United  Nations  and 
endowed  with  a  charter  whlcb  aasumed  that 
the  great  powers  would  cooperate  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  pruvontlag  further  war  has 
broken  Into  two  eoalltion%  Tbe  Western 
Powers  iuive  done  much  by  construction  and 
precedent  to  modify  a  charter  which  presup- 
posed unity  and  have  enabled  tbe  organiza- 
tion to  do  nkany  things  of  which  those  who 
wrote  It  or  voted  tar  it  never  dreamed. 

Now  It  ie  being  vitalised  and  unified  by 
cooflkt  as  tbe  Anwrtean  Colonies  were  long 
i«o.  CHleena  of  14  nations  are  fighting  to- 
day as  dtlnens  of  IS  coIobiIh  did  yestcrdsy. 
Their  fight  Is  a  minor  campaign  In  the  cflort 
"to  eave  aucoeedlng  gencratlona  from  the 
seourgs"  of  a  third  world  war. 

Every  war  Is  either  a  crime  or  a  crxnade. 
ITie  two  world  wars,  the  present  eoM  war  in 
tbe  West  and  the  ftghtizig  war  in  tbe  Nmtt 
are  rmsartrs  on  osie  side,  crlmai  on  tbe  ottaer. 
Tbe  I  line  lb  is  not  against  ooenmunlsm.  not 
against  the  Busalan  people,  but  agalnat  the 
eiaffssnr  of  tbe  Csars  and  for  the  people  of 
tbe  whole  world,  even  those  now  tinder  the 
Rimalsn  yoke. 

When  General  Eisenhower  launched  tba 
invaaSon  of  Hitler^  filming  and  shadowy 
d~*^*"  hla  order  of  the  day  read:  "Soldiers, 
you  are  about  to  embark  tipon  a  great  cru- 
aada.  The  bopea  and  prayers  of  Uberty-lov- 
li«  people  everywhere  nutfcb  with  you.* 
Wben  he  reported  later  upon  what  bad  been 
done  he  called  bis  book  Crusade  In  Barope. 
TlUa  modam  cruaada  atarted  in  1914  when 
all  over  Europe  tba  lights  began  to  go  out. 
It  fights  for  the  fundamental  Christian  vir- 
tues and  against  the  totalitarian  doctrlna 
that  whatever  contributes  to  success  ia  good, 
whatever  oontrlbutes  to  failure  Is  bad.  and 
that  SBOosas  la  measured  by  power.  The  cru- 
eade  la  nearlng  suoccaa.  Soviet  Bussia  is 
weak  becauaa,  if  she  starts  an  aggressive  war. 
htx  rulers  can  count  only  on  feeble  8UH>ort 
from  ber  amUca  abroad  and  from  her  people 
at  borne.  I  believe  that  the  worst  ia  over 
and  that  tbs  century  to  come  will  see  littla 
mors  warfare  than  the  century  before  1914. 
Par  a  creed  I  now  chooae  the  one  on  which 
Holmea  acted  as  a  young  man  rather  tban 
tbe  Have  faith  and  pursue  tbe  imsrsn  end. 
which  bs  wrote  at  the  end  of  bla  life.  At 
ao  bs  lef  t  ooUscs  In  anawar  to  Lincoln's  call 
for  mtn;  entered  tbs  war  for  tbe  confine- 
ment of  slavery  and  the  praasrvatlon  of  the 
Uniosk:  tbougb  thrtce  wounded  and  put  out 
of  aotkm.  bs  returned  each  time  to  tbe  front 
and  rasMOned  until  mustsred  out.  Thirty 
yean  later  he  said:  "War.  whan  you  are  at 
tt.  to  horrible  and  dulL  It  to  only  when 
time  baa  passed  that  you  sse  Us  memsgs  was 
divine." 
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To  fit  th«t  creed  Into  mine  I  would  slight* 
ly  cbange  th*  aecond  sentence,  making  It 
read:  "It  is  only  when  time  has  shown  the 
war  you  entered  to  be  a  cnisade  that  you 
see  its  message  was  divine." 

So  I  end  with  a  confession  of  faith.  Each 
of  us  Is  bom  Into  a  chaoe  and  has  it  for 
his  life  task,  aided  by  others  living  and  dead, 
to  ttim  that  chaoe  into  something  like  a 
cosmos,  an  ordered  world.  The  end  of  life. 
It  has  been  said,  la  an  action  not  a  thought. 
But  if  we  speak  of  human  life,  the  only  life 
we  can  know  from  within,  then  surely  there 
is  no  opposition  between  action  and  thoxight 
and  human  life  is  action  guided  by  thought, 
and  its  precipitate  habit,  and  sped  by  emo- 
tion toward  a  mist-shrouded  goal  which  can 
<mly  be  defined  as  more  life. 

This,  my  creed.  I  commend  to  you.  dear 
friends,  for  I  have  found  it  also  a  recipe  for 
a  serene  old  age. 


PnMhctioB  Withoat  Protection 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  IdCHIGAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  23.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  ,Mr.  President,  the 
danger  of  an  atomic  attack  on  the 
United  States  decreases  as  we  strength- 
en our  power  of  counterattack  and  as 
we  Improve  our  readiness  to  handle 
conditions  which  would  follow  an  atomic 
attack  on  our  country.  Failure  to  pre- 
pare our  civil  defenses  increases  the 
temptation  to  attack  us.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  address 
by  James  J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator for  Civil  Defense,  delivered  re- 
cently in  San  Prancisco.  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtoDUcnoN  Wtthotjt  Protection 

The  two  prime  enemy  targets  in  this  coun- 
try if  atomic  war  comes  to  America  will  be 
ova  will  to  fight  and  our  ability  to  produce. 
American  industry  has  a  big  stake  in  both. 
The  stake  is  siuTlval — survival  not  tiist  of 
Industry,  but  of  America. 

For  the  last  18  months,  civil  defense  has 
devoted  much  time  and  educational  effort 
to  get  America's  Industry  moving  on  its  own 
protection  program. 

Generally,  we  have  been  unsuccessful. 

If  an  atomic  war  came  tomorrow  to  our 
cities  and  our  indiistrial  concentrations,  the 
results  to  Industry  and  our  war  effort  would 
be  little  short  of  disastrous.  These  are 
harsh  words.    They  are  meant  to  be. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why,  by  and 
large.  Industry  has  chosen  to  Ignore  the  re- 
peated warnings  of  our  military  leaders,  that 
7  out  of  10  enemy  planes  can  get  through 
our  best  defenses  and  hit  our  cities  and  in- 
dustrial centers  with  atomic  bombs. 

Industry  has  made  some  important  prog- 
nm  in  this  crucial  program,  but  far  from 
enough.  Particularly  notable  is  the  work 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
in  making  Its  excellent  studies  on  the  con- 
tinuity of  American  tndxistry  under  enemy 
attack.  The  Board's  work  and  that  of  the 
dvll -defense  agencies  has  not  been  trans- 
lated Into  effective  programs  at  factory  leveL 

I  can  understand.  In  some  measure,  why 
Industry  has  been  slow  to  take  all-out  action 


to  protect  Itself  and  its  people  since  the 
Korean  war  began.  In  a  period  of  mobUlaa- 
tlon.  Industry  gets  more  deeply  Involved  than 
ever  In  such  problems  as  personnel,  procure- 
ment, and  production. 

But  as  an  industrialist  In  the  last  war.  X 
am  appalled  by  managements'  failiire  to  rec- 
ognize that  Industrial  civil  defense  is  a  top- 
I»1onty  matter  and  that  clvU  defense  is  the 
basic  protection  program  for  America's 
production  line— both  for  Its  people  and  lU 
plants. 

If  Jiist  one  atomic  bomb  drops  on  this 
country,  all  indxistry  wm  feel  the  effects  of 
Its  blast. 

You  can  rest  assured,  however,  that  if 
global  war  does  start,  the  best  thinking  in 
today's  market  says  that  it  will  come  in  a 
grand-slam,  all-out  attack  against  our  ma- 
jor concentrations  of  people  and  industry. 

The  reaaon  for  that  is  simple.  If  Russia 
cannot  quickly  break  the  will  of  o\ir  people 
to  fight  and  badly  cripple  or  smash  our  pro- 
duction, he  cannot  win  a  major  war  against 
us.  The  enemy  knows  that — and  we  know 
that. 

We  should  because  the  American  people 
plus  American  production  were  our  two  real 
"secret  weapons"  in  World  War  n. 

For  the  evidence  that  heartUy  supports 
this  ]u8t  read  the  Industrial  Ck>nference 
Board's  own  publications  on  the  subject. 
You  dont  have  to  look  further.  Take  these 
three  quotations  from  the  excellent  study  on 
"Protection  Personnel  in  Wartime." 

"If  war  comes,  people — the  millions  who 
Jam  our  great  cities — will  be  the  chief  target 
for  Russian  A-bombe.  Why  people  instead  of 
industrial  and  military  installations?  To 
create  panic?  Yes.  But  more  important, 
the  target  would  be  our  manpower — ^which 
means  people." 

Again:  "Protect  your  people  first — is  the 
recommendation  of  European  industrialists 
and  civil-defense  authorities.  Unless  work- 
ers and  civUlan  pop\ilatlons  are  protected 
against  the  terrors  of  mass  air  raids,  morale 
cannot  be  maintained  and  the  collapse  of 
morale  would  undermine  the  entire  war  ef- 
fort. Good  management — employee  rela- 
tions l3  the  backbone  of  an  effective  plant- 
protection  program." 

And  further:  "The  keystone  of  dvU  de- 
fense is  maintaining  morale.  Wars  are  won 
or  lost  as  much  on  the  home  front  as  in  the 
trenches — they  are  won  when  the  will  to 
sxirvlve  and  to  make  sacrifices  for  that  sur- 
vival Is  maintained.  They  are  lost  when  that 
wUl  collapses,  either  at  home  or  on  the 
battlefield." 

Hamburg,  until  July  and  Augxist  of  1943. 
was  a  key  Indxistrlal  city  in  the  German  war 
production  machine.  "Then  came  foxir  major 
raids  by  the  Royal  Air  Force.  The  result  was 
catastrophe  for  Hamburg.  Ita  people,  its 
plants,  and  Its  share  of  German  production. 
Out  of  a  population  of  1,760,000  at  least  60,- 
000  j)eople  were  klUed.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people  were  made  homeless. 
An  area  of  some  30  square  miles  was  dam- 
aged— of  which  12  V^  square  mllee  was  com- 
pletely burned  out  by  fire  storms. . 

Just  one  atomic  bomb  on  one  American 
industrial  center  would  do  far  more  damage 
than  that  in  a  matter  of  minutes — not 
months. 

To  bring  this  lesson  close  to  home,  let's 
look  at  a  potential  Hambiu^  or  Hiroshima 
of  our  own — the  city  of  Cleveland.  Cleve- 
land is  representative  of  a  g^eat  number  of 
our  urban  industrial  centers.  Like  each  of 
these  targets,  Cleveland  has  Its  unique  im- 
portance In  our  national  production  pictTire, 
In  yoiu*  production  picture. 

Let's  assume  that  Just  one  atomic  bomb, 
two  or  three  times  as  powerful  as  that 
dropped  at  Hiroshima  explodes  today  over 
downtown  Cleveland.  Let's  assume  fxirther 
that  there  is  no  warning  of  the  attack — 
which  U  not  at  aU  unlikely.    As  a  final  as- 


■umpUon.  let's  say  that  this  metropolltaa 

industrial  area  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion Inhabitants  is  caught  off-base  with  no 
effective  civil-defense  organisation  of  Its  own 
or  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Within  a  matter  of  minutes  after  the 
atomic  mushroom  rises  over  Cleveland,  this 
would  happen.  The  heart  of  the  city — 6 
square  miles — is  in  complete  ruin.  Another 
seven  square  miles  is  badly  damaged.  In 
this  area.  100.000  people  are  dead  or  dying. 
One  hundred  thoxisand  more  are  injured. 
Great  fires  are  raging  in  the  damaged  area. 
A  fire  storm  U  in  the  making. 

Streets  are  piled  high  with  rubble.  The 
gas  and  water  system  are  badly  damaged. 
The  sewerage  system  Is  knocked  out;  power 
and  telephone  lines  are  out  of  order;  rail 
facilities  Immobilized.  Arterial  blchways 
are  blocked. 

Cleveland  needs  at  once  2.500  doctors  and 
8.000  nurses.  Even  before  the  attack  Cleve- 
land had  less  than  half  that  number.  Many 
of  these  are  now  casualties. 

Cleveland  needs  a  half  million  doaea  of 
peniciUin;  3.000.000  first-aid  dreaslnga.  180.- 
000  special-burn  dressings.  Cleveland  naads 
thousands  of  trucks,  ambxilances.  fire  en- 
gines, earth-moving  equipment,  and  con- 
struction gear.  At  beet,  only  a  smaU  traction 
Of  the  needs  are  available. 

Local  medical  luppUaa  art  aufflclent  to  lact 
only  1  or  3  hours.  Some,  or  perhaps  most 
of  the  hospitals  are  destroyed,  as  is  much  of 
the  flre-flghtlng  equiinnent.  The  super- 
visors of  he  city  administration  and  of  the 
police  force  are,  if  alive,  overwhelmed  by  the 
problem  of  controlling,  let  alone  taking  care 
of  the  thousands  of  people  who  suddenly  find 
themselves  homeless.  Add  this  all  up,  and 
when  that  atomic  bomb  explodes,  Cleveland 
is  utterly  helpless.  It  Is  completely  depend- 
ent on  outside  assistance — which  la  yet  to  be 
organized. 

What  has  this  single  atomic  exptoston 
over  Cleveland  done  to  our  national  produc- 
tion picture?  How  doe*  it  affect  the  sub- 
contractor in  Hartford  and  the  prime  con- 
tractor In  Los  Angeles?  How  would  it  affect 
your  production — and  oxir  entire  wartime 
economy? 

Rail  traffic  from  east  to  west  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  country  would  be  Jammed 
up.  Jammed  up  for  days,  if  not  weeks. 
ThU  would  slow  down  jntxluctlon  In  Chi- 
cago. Detroit.  B\iSalo.  Pittsburgh,  and  a 
large  part  of  Ohio.  Ilieee  roads  that  were 
open  into  Cleveland  would  be  fiUed  with 
mobile  support  columns  and  trucks  bringing 
in  food  and  medical  supplies  to  the  area  and 
taking  out  the  injiifed  and  homeless.  There 
would  be  no  room  or  time  for  the  movement 
of  indtistrial  goods  right  after  an  attack. 

What  would  Cleveland's  one  atomic  ex- 
plosion do  to  local  industry?  The  figures  I 
am  about  to  give  you  are  all  published. 
They  are  not  complete,  but  they  will  give 
you  an  adequate  picture  for  o\u  purposes. 
1.  Cleveland  produces  00  percent  of  all  jet 
engine  turbine  blades. 

a.  Cleveland  produces  100  percent  of  the 
crankshafts  for  submarine  Dleeel  engines. 

8.  For  every  automobUe  and  truck  made 
In  this  country.  30  cents  of  every  dollar  of 
cost  goes  for  p>roducts  made  In  Cleveland. 

4.  In  one  Cleveland  laboratory,  which  rep- 
resents an  investment  of  8100,000,000,  are 
the  largest  aeronautical  engineering  research 
faculties  in  the  world. 

6.  Cleveland  Is  the  Nation's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  electric  welding  equipment. 

6.  Cleveland  is  our  second  largest  producer 
of  machine  tools. 

ICuch  more  important,  Cleveland  is  the 
center  of  production  for  Jigs,  fixtures,  and 
dies  cm  which  our  war  industries  depend. 
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T.  bi  one  plant.  Cleveland  produees  more 
than  60  percent  of  aU  the  aluminum  and 
magnesium  forglngs  used  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

8.  Cleveland  has  ths  lartsst  producUrm  of 
gray-lroo  castings  tn  ths  wtirkl.  4.000.000 
tons  of  steel  a  year,  which  Is  6  percent  ai  ths 
Nation's  production. 

8.  Kichty  percent  of  the  tonnage  on  the 
Great  Lakes  Is  controlled  by  companies  bead- 
quartered  in  five  buildings,  all  within  one- 
half  mile  radius  of  downtown  Cleveland. 
Destruction  of  thess  buildings  and  their  oc- 
cupants would  snarl  the  movement  of  traflle 
on  ths  Orest  Lakes,  disrupt  ths  flow  of  coal 
and  ore  to  the  steel  industries  and  the 
transportation  of  grain  and  other  products. 

10.  Food  distribution  in  a  considerable 
part  of  ths  Midwest  would  break  down  at 
least  temporarily  because  Cleveland  is  a  cen- 
ter of  food  producers  and  wholesalera — it 
ships  out  more  than  40.000  freight  cars  of 
perishables  a  year. 

Add  that  all  up  and  you  can  sss  why  jxist 
one  industrial  target  like  Cleveland  is 
unique — Juct  as  other  great  production  cen- 
ters ars  unique  in  their  own  right  as  in- 
tegral parts  of  our  national  industrial  com- 
plas. 

Now  yoa  can  understand  why  what  may 
happen  In  Cleveland  can  hurt  critical  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds  all  over  the  country. 

Since  the  Russians  scarcely  hope  to  knock 
us  out  with  only  one  atom  bomb,  we  can 
expect  with  certainty  simultaneoxis  bomb- 
ings of  many  of  our  industrial  cities.  Add 
to  atomic  attack  the  definite  probabUtty  that 
BuHla  is  now  well  equlppad  to  use  her  other 
nxidsm  weapons  in  a  combined  assault— gas 
and  germ  warfare,  psychological  warfare,  and 
sabotage. 

That  would  raise  the  problems  of  Cleve- 
land and  of  the  Nation  to  a  magnitude  un- 
known to  mankind. 

If  you  are  not  prepared  before  an  attack 
with  organized  civil  defense  in  each  city  and 
In  each  plant  throughout  the  country,  the 
death  and  destruction  from  a  mass  atomic 
attack  could  overwhelm  us  before  we  could 
ct^ie  with  It. 

Let's  look  at  ths  other  side  of  the  picture. 

The  total  of  death  and  destruction  in 
Ctereland  would  be  dramatlcaUy  changed  If 
that  city,  its  government,  its  people,  and  Its 
plants  were  well  prepared  before  that  atomio 
•ttttck  with  dvU  defense. 

Let's  asstwie.  now.  that  the  people  of 
Clevetand  are  trained  and  ready  to  protect 
tlksmselves.  They  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  and  they  are  prepared  to  do  their 
best.  Before  the  bomb's  dtist  cloud  settles, 
Cleveland's  dvU -defense  organization  Is 
fighting  back.     So  is  the  rest  of  Ohio. 

An  air-raid  alert  system  is  now  in  opera- 
tion throughout  the  country.  If  the  city 
has  adequate  sirens.  It  can  give  the  warning 
to  people  and  to  Industry.  With  warning, 
most  of  the  people  would  have  time  to  get 
to  shalters.  Flre-flghtlng  equipment  would 
disperse.  Neighborhood  wardens  would  Im 
alerted.  The  main  control  center  and  Bone 
control  centers  of  Cleveland  could  perform 
many  vital  preattack  functions  and  be  ready 
for  postattack  action  Dozens  of  other  pre- 
paredness measures  would  be  taken  before 
the  bomb  drops. 

Over  a00,000  trained  civil-defense  workers 
move  into  action  immediately.  Backing 
them  up  would  be  mutual  aid  and  mobile 
support  teams  and  units  from  many  miles 
around  metropolitan  Cleveland. 

Fire  fighters,  police,  engineers,  rescue  work- 
ers, flrst-alders.  welfare  teams  all  would  be 
in  action.  They  would  know  where  to  report 
and  what  to  do. 

With  an  adequate  elvll-defense  organiza- 
tion, Cleveland's  first-aid  stations  are  numer- 
ous: rescue  teams  are  already  cutting  people 


out  ot  the  debris.  Fire  fighters  and  their 
equipment,  previously  diqMrsed.  are  now 
moving  in  to  prevent  a  fire  storm  from  de- 
▼el(H>ing.  Wardens  and  police  have  taken 
over  quickly  and  prevented  isolated  cases  of 
Individual  hysteria  from  developing  into  a 
mass  panic.  They  are  moving  people  from 
the  danger  area  to  prepared  reception 
centers. 

Let's  see  what  the  damage  from  that  single 
atomic  bomb  Is  in  Cleveland — with  civil 
defense.  Because  Cleveland  was  prepared 
with  civil  defense  before  the  bomb  hit.  casu- 
alties have  been  cut  in  half  or  better.  The 
heart  of  the  city  Is  still  in  ruins,  but  there 
are  some  survivors  In  that  area.  Fires  are 
being  broiight  quickly  under  control  in  sur- 
rounding areas.  This  means  a  huge  saving 
in  lives  and  property.  In  World  War  II,  four- 
fifths  of  the  casualties  from  air  attack  came 
from  fire. 

Many  Industrial  plants  and  offices  have 
been  saved,  and.  more  importantly,  so  have 
most  of  their  skilled  workers  and  their  fam- 
Uies. 

Because  of  preparation  and  organization. 
Cleveland  and  Ohio  were  able  to  manage  the 
disaster  before  it  got  out  of  control. 

Certainly.  Cleveland  Is  badly  hurt.  Fifty 
thousand  dead  and  50,000  ca^ualUes  cannot 
be  passed  off  lightly.  But  that  many  lives 
and  Injured  were  saved  by  ciiil-defenas  pre- 
paredness. 

There  you  have  in  rough  ternu  the  story 
of  what  one  atomic  bomb  would  do  to  one 
major  industrial  city — with  and  without  civil 
defense. 

I  have  the  grave  duty  of  reporting  to  you 
that,  with  some  exceptions.  American  indus- 
try has  not  accepted  its  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  its  own  production  facilities 
and  protection  of  its  irreplaceable  skilled 
workers. 

What  can  Industrialists  and  businessmen 
do  about  it?  What  are  their  duties  as 
citizens  and  industrialists,  and  civic  leaders 
In  civil-defense  preparedness? 

Let  them  keep  in  mind  that  cMl  defense 
Is  the  keystone  of  our  national  security. 
Home-front  preparedness  can  be  a  mighty 
force  to  belp  keep  the  peace.  But  if  war 
does  come  civil  defense  is  the  basic  pro- 
tection   of   yo\ir   production   lines. 

The  prime  business  of  national  civil  de- 
fense Is  preparedness — protection  of  people, 
property,  and  production. 

Knowing  these  facts,  there  are  several 
serious  responsibilities  which  rest  on  every 
industrialist: 

1.  To  activate  an  immediate,  all-out  juro- 
gram  for  civil  defense  within  bis  plant  or 
business,  wherever  it  Is  located. 

2.  To  take  an  active  interest  in  the  eivll- 
defense  program  of  his  community  and  his 
State.  This  is  most  important.  Industry 
cannot  have  a  good  Internal  civil-defense 
program  if  the  city  aroimd  It  has  a  poor 
one — or  none  at  all. 

Civil  defense  requires  the  highest  kind 
of  individual  leadership  in  your  States  and 
your  cities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  your 
mind  that  the  people  in  your  city,  the  people 
who  work  for  you,  their  families  and  their 
friends  look  to  the  business  and  industrial 
leaders  for  civic  leadership. 

Industry's  stake  in  civil  defense  Is  stir- 
Tlval  Itself.  Industrial  civil  defense  can 
no  longer  be  ignored,  regardless  of  the  press 
or  importance  of  your  other  problems. 

But  this  is  one  job  which  you  must  do 
yourselves.  No  one  else  will  do  it  for  you. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  Information  now  avail- 
able for  you  on  how  to  do  it.  Your  city 
and  State  civil  defense  authorities  are  ready 
to  back  your  efforts.  Your  labor  unions  ars 
ready  and  anxious  to  cooperate. 

What  remains  is  for  America's  IndTVtrlal 
leaders   to  act  now — before  it  Is  too  lata. 


Letter  to  Iht  Editor  Reg arduf  Uaiou 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  mw  TOEx 

IN  ISS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  AprH  23,  1$52 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  quote  some  carrespondence  between 
a  union  official  and  an  editor: 

MATniiCE  R.  ntamcs. 

Editor.    National    iMbor-Uanagement 
Foundation,  Chicago.  JU. 

DcAX  Sol:  In  reply  to  your  questionnaire. 
"What  do  you  think  of  Partners  magazine?" 

First,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  you  actually  represent  both  labyr  and 
management.  Prom  the  text  of  yoiu-  edi- 
torials it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  a  very 
definite  leaning  toward  management.  Other 
writers  In  your  magazine  seem  to  iiave  the 
same  tendency.  Your  (March)  editorial. 
Union  Shopping,  would  lead  me  to  believe 
tlat  you  represent  management  100  percent. 
It  has  been  my  obeervaticn  that  no  one  gets 
on  a  train  without  paying  their  way.  The 
union  has  been  a  gravy  train  for  a  lot  of 
people  who  like  to  enjoy  the  benefits  but  do 
not  like  to  pay  their  dues.  If  the  benefits 
obtained  by  the  union  were  applicable  only 
to  their  membership,  tNere  would  be  no  need 
for  a  union  shop,  because  the  nonmembers 
would  soon  be  In. 

I  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  being  part- 
ners with  the  manageir.ent.  but  the  longer 
I  work  (therewith)  the  more  discouraged  I 
became.  We  had  In  the  beginning  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  union  contracts  of 
any  labor  organization.  We  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  company  whereby  we 
had  the  arbitration  service  on  wages  and  all 
other  conditions  of  employment,  in  addition 
,  to  a  no-strike  clause. 

For  the  first  time  in  13  years  ths  threat 
of  a  strike  is  [now]  hanging  over  our  heads^ 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  several 
years  ago  we  relinquished,  at  the  request  of 
the  company,  the  arbitration  service  on 
wages.  Since  that  time,  the  company  has  re- 
peatedly hacked  away  at  other  provisions  of 
the  arbitration  service  until  it  has  reached 
the  point  where  a  number  of  our  locals  hav« 
thrown  out  both  the  arbitration  and  iu>- 
strlke  clauses.  I  have  been  a  firm  believer 
that  a  strike  never  settled  anything.  Botb 
sides  lose.  But  where  are  you  going  to  go 
without  the  arbitration  service?  The  com- 
pany maintains  that  they  do  not  want  an 
arbitrator  to  rule  on  wages  or  other  provi- 
sions of  the  contract,  claiming  that  no  arbi- 
trator is  qualified  to  do  so. 

When  we  have  a  clvU  dispute,  we  appeal  to 
the  coxnts  for  a  decision.  When  the  Judge 
gets  all  the  facts,  the  decision  which  he 
renders  wlU  not  be  very  far  out  of  line.  If 
this  Is  true  of  dvll  matters.  It  can  also  be 
true  of  labor  dlsputee,  including  the  matter 
of  wages. 

If  Senator  Tait  had  Included  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  a  provision  outlawing  strikes  and 
making  Federal  arbitration  compulsory  In  all 
union  contracts,  he  would  have  made  a  defi- 
nite contribution  to  both  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

I  am  stire  our  membership  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  your  opinions  on  the  subject. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  extracts  from 
the  editor's  reply: 

For  tinlons — still  generally  speaking — ^I  am 
likewise  100  percent.  The  better  part  of  80 
years  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  union 
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labor  movement.  ThlB  has  given  me  smpl* 
opportunity  to  Judge  of  the  many  and  poaU 
tlve  accompliatiments  of  organized  labor.  I 
bave  seen  for  myself  how  the  unions  have 
worked  to  Improve  conditions  for  the  work- 
Ingman.  I  have  witnessed  first  hand  tiielr 
cnisades  against  child  labor,  sweatshops,  and 
kindred  Industrial  evils. 

But.  indeed,  I  do  oppose  the  \inlon  shop 
that  Is  being  promoted  by  many  of  our  pres- 
ent-day labor  leaders.  I  oppose  It  as  a  coer- 
cive device  which  instilts  the  essential  dig- 
nity of  man  and  Ignores  his  inherent  human 
rights  as  defined  and  safeguarded  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

No  union,  as  I  see  it,  should  be  allowed  to 
come  between  an  individual  worker  and  his 
right  to  earn  a  living.  Compulsory  union- 
ism, in  my  book.  Is  tyranny  and  should  be 
treated  as  all  other  forms  of  tyranny  have 
been  treated  by  our  people  In  the  past. 

Finally,  I  am  against  the  vmlon  shop  be- 
cauM  I  believe  that  unionism  can  be — and 
•hould  be — sold  on  Its  own  merits. 

The  xinlon  shop,  to  my  mind,  means  the 
setting  up  of  a  system  that  establishes  the 
worker  as  the  slave  of  the  labor  leader.  It 
means  monopoly — not  one  following  the  de- 
sign of  the  Beef  Trust  as  carried  on  by  in- 
vested capital  during  the  1890'8,  but  one 
Which  is  far  more  vicious.  For  the  union 
shop  means  a  monopoly  of  living  human 
flesh.  It  means  that  the  worker  is  to  be  con- 
trolled and  bartered  according  to  the  whims 
of  a  monopolistic  union  leader. 

The  union  shop  destroys  the  freedom  of 
the  worKlngman — the  union  man.  If  you 
please — and  makes  him  dependent  upon 
standing  In  good  favor  with  the  union  bosses. 
If  ever  he  gets  In  Dutch  with  the  monopolists 
who  rule  his  union,  he  can  be  deprived  of  his 
union  membership,  and  being  deprived 
thereof,  he  automatically  loses  his  Job — his 
right  to  earn  a  living. 

*  *  *  My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  compulsory  unionism  in  any  form— 
cloeed  shop  or  union  shop — is  totally  wicked 
and  totally  unnecessary.  I  know  from  prac- 
tical experience  that  unionism  can  be  sold 
strictly  on  its  merits  and  does  not  have  to 
be  forced  down  the  throat  of  any  worker  not 
yet  prepared  to  accept  its  advantages.  I 
further  know  that  any  man  who  becomes  a 
member  of  any  organization  against  his  own 
free  will  seldom  makes  a  good  member  and 
does  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause. 

The  principle  of  unionism  is  based  on  the 
concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man — of  man's 
humanity  to  man,  man's  tolerance  of  man. 
How,  then,  can  we  expect  fulfillment  of  this 
Ideal  If  union  members  themselves  are  to  be 
deprived  of  this  Inspiration? 

Your  argument  concerning  the  so-called 
tree  rider  on  the  gravy  train  of  unionism  l» 
by  no  means  a  sound  one.  You  assume  that 
everything  the  union  does  is  bound  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  worker.  On  this  point  I  most 
emphatically  disagree  and  for  the  following 
reason: 

Too  many  labor  leaders  believe  that  what 
they  secure  under  contract  is  the  maximum 
of  what  the  worker  shovUd  receive.  The  as- 
sumption may  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  least 
competent  worker  but  it  is  anything  but  true 
In  the  case  of  the  superior — or  even  the 
average — worker. 

For  example :  The  brlcldayer  who  is  capable 
of  laying  1,200  bricks  a  day  is  being  compen- 
sated on  the  basis  of  his  fellow  worker  who 
Is  able  to  lay  only  400  bricks  a  day.  In  short, 
the  gravy  train  in  this  instance  can  refer 
only  to  the  Incompetent  worker,  for  he — be- 
cause of  his  Incompetency — under  union 
contract  penalizes  the  man  who  is  fully 
capable. 

A  union  philosophy  based  on  the  premise 
that  competence  and  incomiietence  should 
be  rewarded  on  one  and  the  same  scale 
smacks  of  socialism— and  socialism,  if  al- 
lowed to  gain  a  firm  foothold  in  American 
Industry,  can  only  wreck  all  enterprise. 
Unionism  operating  as  socialism  in  disguise 


becomes  no  gravy  train — at  least  to  the  mil- 
lions of  workers  possessed  of  personal  initia- 
tive and  a  spirit  of  real  enterprise.  As  hon- 
est, hard-working  Americans,  these  workers 
must  simply  not  be  herded,  by  means  of  the 
union  shop,  into  organizations  not  of  their 
own  choice. 

No  train  can  be  properly  engineered  by  a 
madman — and.  in  my  mind,  a  socialistic 
labor  leader  is  a  madman  heading  for  a 
smash -up.  I,  for  one,  would  decline  to  board 
his  train  even  if  I  were  told  it  packed  full 
loads  of  gravy. 

As  I  Interpret  your  letter,  you  seem  to  be 
under  the  Impression  that  the  benefits  of  the 
majority  mtist  be  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  the  few — the  leaders.  Irrespective 
of  who  those  leaders  may  be,  whether  So- 
cialist, Communist,  or  racketeer — and  we 
have  the  latter,  too.  In  the  labor  movement, 
and  you  know  it.  My  own  understanding 
of  the  labor  movement,  based  upon  years  of 
personal  experience  within  it,  is  that  the 
leaders  are — or  at  least  should  be — the  serv- 
ants of  their  constituents,  not  their  masters. 
When  unions  recognise  the  fact  that  not 
all  workers  are  of  equal  mental  or  physical 
capacity,  they  will  be  In  a  position  to  realize 
one  of  the  most  Important  functions  of 
unionism — I.  e.  honest  reward  for  honest 
effort.  They  will  classify  workers  according 
to  their  ability  to  produce.  No  longer  will 
able  workmanship  be  penalized;  instead,  it 
will  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  and  there- 
by brought  to  fullest  fruition. 

When  unions  reach  the  point  where  their 
prime  respect  Is  paid  to  the  dignity  of  man, 
whether  it  be  in  the  case  of  the  worker  or  of 
the  employer,  they  will  be  well  on  the  road 
to  gaining  a  fuller  measiire  of  recognition 
and  will  no  longer  feel  bound  to  resort  to 
such  sour  tactics  as  their  present  drive  for  a 
union  shop. 

When  human  dignity,  as  such,  is  better 
understood  by  union  leadership,  the  realiza- 
tion will  come  that  no  worker  vorthy  of  his 
salt  Is  willing  to  be  led  by  radicals,  racketeers 
or  downright  Incompetents — no  matter  what 
his  need  may  be  for  leadership. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  as  to  your  point  on  arbitration,  I 
thoroughly  disagree  with  you  that  wages 
should  be  decided  by  an  arbitrator.  No  ar- 
bitrator should  be  put  In  the  position  of 
being  (ble  to  tell  any  comjsany  what  they 
should  pay  in  wages — and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  arbitrator  has  a  capital  In- 
vestment In  the  company  to  which  he  dic- 
tates. Under  arbltratlonal  rules  his  decision 
is  final,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
himself  does  not  have  to  suffer  the  possible 
dire  effects  of  his  decision — as  for  example, 
forcing  a  firm  to  go  out  of  business. 

Wages  can  never  be  arbitrated  and  simply 
because  the  only  yardstick  the  arbitrator  can 
use  is  the  company's  ability  to  pay,  based  on 
Its  present  reserves  and  without  considera- 
tion of  Its  f ut\ire  plans  or  obligations.  "Abil- 
ity to  pay,"  In  such  a  circumstance,  is  a 
phantom  thing  at  best. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  customer  desiring  to 
buy  a  hat.  He  may  have  $100  In  his  pocket. 
This  Is  his  "ability  to  pay."  Does  this  mean 
that  the  hat  he  wants  should  be  priced  ac- 
cordingly? Or  should  the  price  be  based  on 
the  hat's  worth?  The  fallacy  of  any  yard- 
stick based  on  "ability  to  pay"  should  l>e 
clear  from  this  example. 

There  is  another  point  on  arbitration  you 
may  not  have  considered  but  which  merits 
some  mention.  If  an  arbitrator  has  the 
right  to  raise  wages,  he  must  also  have  the 
right  to  lower  them — and  make  them  stick, 
too.  I  wonder  what  you  would  say  if  an 
arbitrator,  ruling  on  wages  for  your  mem- 
bers, would  cut  the  scale?  And  an  honest 
arbitrator,  under  certain  conditions,  might 
be  forced  to  do  Jtist  that. 

Business,  as  we  both  know,  has  its  feasts 
and  Its  famines.  Wise  management  must 
plan  on  living  through  the  lean  years  as 
well  as  through  the  fat.    But  no  arbitrator 


Is  capable  of  deciding  what  years  are  to  ba 
feasts  and  what  years  are  to  be  famines. 

The  best  thing  that  labor  can  do,  in  my 
mind,  is  to  stick  for  the  very  things  they 
fought  for— the  right  o*  collective  bargain- 
ing by  means  of  their  own  choosing.  Cer- 
tainly compulsory  arbitration,  under  any 
governmental  set-up.  Is  a  far  cry  from  that. 
I  dont  attack  these  polnU  of  yours  as  Just 
a  friend  of  management.  I  attack  them  be- 
cause I  am  a  friend  of  labor  and  believe  that 
labor  has  iU  rights  and  is  to  be  protected 
from  its  obvious  enemies — whether  the 
enemy  be  a  crooked  employer,  an  ofllcer  of 
high-handed  government,  or  a  dictatorial 
labor  leader:  it  matters  not  in  the  least  to 
me  which. 

Everything  you  say  in  our  letter  leads  me 
to  conclude  that  your  faith  In  the  American 
worklngman  and  in  the  union  principles  he 
has  fought  for  is  far  less  fervent  than  my 
own.  I  sense  In  your  thinking  a  deep  dis- 
couragement with  the  principle  of  unionism 
as  a  voluntary  banding  together  of  free  men 
In  the  Interest  of  human  brotherhood  and 
mutual  advancement.  This  discouragement 
leads  you  to  reach  for  the  rods  and  bonds 
of  coercion  at  every  ttim — e.  g..  the  tinlon 
shop,  compulsory  arbitration — the  very  ef- 
fecu  that  in  the  long  run  will  strangle  the 
very  movement  you  serve. 

It  strikes  me  as  a  very  good  thing  that 
Senator  Taft  in  helping  to  write  the  labor 
law  bearing  hU  name  did  not.  as  you  regret. 
Include  "a  provision  outlawing  strikes  and 
malclng  Federal  arbitration  compulsory  In 
all  union  contracts."  The  Senator,  at  least. 
was  not  prepared  to  kill  the  heart  and  soul 
of  unionism,  which  has  served  o\ir  country 
so  splendidly  In  the  past. 

What  really  sxirprlses  me  Is  that  you.  a 
union  oOoer,  should  bring  yourself  to  con- 
ceive of  unionism  so  lightly  as  to  reoonunend 
its  life  imprisonment — by  denying  it  at  one 
fell  swoop  Its  sacred  right  to  strike  as  a  final 
resort,  and  Its  equally  sacred  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively  by  means  of  Its  own  choos- 
ing. 

Unions,  I  say.  should  be  operated  in  such 
a  way  that  it  becomes  an  honor  to  be  count- 
ed a  union  man — and  so  that  such  weak- 
ened and  dishonorable  techniques  as  the 
union  shop  and  compulsory  arbitration 
would  never  be  considered  necessary — or 
even  tolerated. 

My  own  hope  and  faith  are  that  the  imlon 
labor  movement  will  one  day  be  operated  in 
accordance  with  its  true  principles.  When 
that  day  comes,  it  will  not  be  led  by  radicals, 
racketeers,  and  downright  Incompetents. 
Once  our  unions  are  fully  rid  of  this  mis- 
leading type  of  leadership,  you  will  find  no 
dearth  of  good  men  and  women  willing  to 
give  their  all  for  the  advancement  of  this 
most  worthy  cause.  Of  this  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced. 

Since  you  intend  to  dlSCTiss  the  contents 
of    this    letter    with    yotir    membership — as 
stated  in  your  closing  paragraph — I  am  most 
anxious  to  have  their  reaction. 
With  all  good  wishes.  I  am. 

Fraternally  and  frankly  jrours. 

MaUBICS  R.  FkAMKS, 

Editor. 


Aa  Easter  EdMorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  S.  J.  CRUMPACKER,  JR. 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSSNTATIVKI 

Wednesday.  AprU  23.  1952 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing   editorial    Ly     Michael    Joseph 
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which  appeared  in  the  April  11  Issue  of 
the  Labor  Beacon.  oOdal  newspaper  of 
the  Indiana  State  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil, with  oOoes  in  Gary  and  Michigan 
aty.  Ind.: 

Aw  Bsam  IDITOBIAL 

(By  Michael  Joseph) 

This  weak  mllUons  of  people,  the  great  and 
the  amall.  ttte  rich  and  the  poor,  the  fed  and 
the  starring,  lift  their  eyes  from  the  chaoa  of 
the  world  about  them  and  in  the  suffering 
and  sacrifice  of  a  h\unbl«  Man  who,  nearly 
a.OOO  years  ago.  had  a  great  idea,  seek  aa 
answer  to  the  trouble  and  worry  of  today. 

This  laster  at  the  year  i053  may  well  ba 
the  resurrection  of  mankind.  Or  it  can  mark 
the  beginning  of  man's  own  Good  Friday 
when  be  will  go  down  into  the  tomb  of 
dcsrtructlon  and  lost  opportunity  from  which 
he  wm  never  rlas  again.    The  choice  Is  up  to 


We  are  living  in  a  frightening  new  era. 
Old  codes,  old  prides,  old  prejudices  are  po- 
tential death  dealers.  We  looked  forward  to 
the  end  of  World  War  n  and  thought  it 
would  mark  the  beginning  at  a  new  era  at 
peace  We  proudly  looked  to  our  land. 
America,  to  take  the  lead  in  bringing  all  na- 
tlooa  Into  a  bond  at  fallowshlp  that  would 
outlaw  war,  would  outlaw  suffering  and  want, 
would  usher  in  a  new  world  where  men  were 
brothers,  where  war  was  but  a  horrible  dream. 
But  where  Is  that  dream  nowt  Where  Is 
our  much -vsun  ted  spiritual  leaderahipt 
Where  are  the  Christian  principles  which  we 
so  kmdly  shouted  during  the  war  and  now 
so  blxwhlngly  remember?  We  bave  our  atom 
bombs,  we  have  our  money  for  inventions  d 
war.  we  have  our  continued  registration  and 
regimenUtkm,  we  have  the  whole  world  Jit- 
tery. Instead  of  working  for  peace  we  are 
driving  other  nations  closer  to  steps  which 
will  eventuaDy  mean  war  and  destruction — 
the  very  end. 

The  dream  Is  still  there  In  the  hearU  of 
mllUons.  It  is  In  the  hearu  of  the  little 
people  who  are  frightened  and  worried  and 
helpless  against  the  grandexir  and  the  ma- 
Jssty  and  the  power  of  world  leaders  and 
national  men  of  fame  whoae  hard-headedness 
baa  hardened  their  hearts  so  that  where  peace 
and  understanding  should  walk,  suspicion 
ywt  death  stalk  burning  eyed  and  fearfully. 
Tet  this  Bastsr  the  little  people  and  the 
great  people  can  take  part  In  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  triumph  over  death  and  s<imshnesa 
by  simply  living  In  their  own  everyday  llvee 
the  Idea  which  an  unknown  Man  In  a  little 
pemtmn  oolouy  pfeafhod  those  many  centuries 
ago;  'Jbm  Idea  that  grew  in  apiU  at  persecu- 
tion, fire,  flood,  untU  it  engulfed  the  vrorld; 
t^  idea  that  sent  men  and  women  by  the 
tl)5^if^~««  Into  supreoM  heights  at  gallantry 
and  devotion:  the  Idea  that  has  brought  hope 
and  tenderness  to  the  lame,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind. 

Men  and  women  led  by  God  can  remake 
the  world. 

One  Man  started  it  and  {nroved  It.  Be  lived 
simply,  charitably,  democratically.  Be  talked 
with  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  employer 
and  the  servant,  the  lawyer  and  the  woman 
drawing  water  at  the  well.  To  each  He  gave 
courage  and  hope  and  peacefulness  of  heart 
and  mind. 

His  was  a  democracy  of  the  ^>lrit  as  well ' 
as  democracy  of  the  man. 

He  taught  men  that  all  vpsre  equal  In  the 
sight  of  the  Creator.  Be  Uught  teamwork. 
Be  taught  and  lived  service  to  others.  His 
quiet  diats.  His  sermons,  lifted  men  up. 
Why?  Because  Be  practiced  what  Be 
preached. 

And  He  bad  something  that  too  many  of 
us  lack.  Be  had  the  courage  to  pay  the 
price  of  His  idea.  He  angered  people  because 
BM  simple  Idea  hurt  them  in  their  pride  or 
their  ambttlon,  or  greed,  or  pocketbook.  New 
ideas  always  do  that.    And  the  simplest  way 


to  fight  them,  tf  one  hasnt  the  courage  to 
adopt  them,  is  to  destroy  them.  But  even 
this  was  a  failure,  for  the  idea  on  legs  at 
truth  and  service  spread  like  fire  until  Its 
enemies  were  engxilfed  In  It. 

Let  us  of  labor  set  about  remaking  the 
world,  guided  by  the  simple  teachings  erf  that 
Carpenter  who  built  a  new  world  in  His  time, 
a  world  which  we  must  now  repair  and  set 
anew.  When  we  do  that  we  can  greet  each 
day  with  a  smile  and  say,  "Happy  Easter." 


Tke  isMcs  C« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MABTXAND 

Df  TBI  SEB ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  23.  1952 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rscou)  a  very  vital  and  timely  editorial 
entitled  "The  Issues  Come  First,"  pub- 
lished in  the  May  1952  issue  of  the  Farm 
JoumaL 

I  concur  heartily  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  editoriaL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 
as  follows: 


Shan  this  America  be  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, or  merely  a  land  of  uneasy,  depend- 
ent security?  Deny  It  as  they  may,  that  la 
the  road  to  serfdom. 

These  sre  all  phases  of  the  great  issues. 
They  are  fundamental  to  the  American  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Truman  wUl  not  run,  but  the  issues 
remain.  The  situatUm  calls  for  uprooting 
the  administration  that  for  30  years  has 
comnoltted  Itadf  to  the  wrong  sides  of  all 
these  Issues.  Again,  the  personaliues  Eignlfy 
less  than  the  quesUcms. 

Unless  we  can  put  govenunent  bctck  into 
its  proper  place  as  sonant  to  the  people, 
and  prevent  It  from  increasing  its  mastery 
over  us.  we  shall  miss  the  opportunity  the 
1663  election  preeents. 


Ttsm  lasuas  Oom 
As  the  1953  presidential  campaign  unfolds 
we  hope  the  public  eye  will  not  wander  too 
far  from  the  great  issues.  Attention  natur- 
aUy  focuses  toward  personalltlea.  Who  Is 
nominated  and  who  is  elected  will  matter  a 
great  deal;  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  do  the 
Issues  and  prlnci|Hes. 

The  topmost  Issue  overlaps  many  others: 
Shall  we  Americans  become  subordinate  to 
our  Govenunent  and  be  pushed  around  by 
It?  Or  shaU  we  Insist  that  our  Oovsmmsnt 
shall  be  our  servant? 

Shall  we  permit  mere  and  more  power  to 
be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
Washington?  Or  shall  we  stand  on  the  origi- 
nal principle  of  a  Federal  republic  which 
granted  a  few  necessary  powers  to  the  Gov- 
•mment.  and  reeerved  aU  the  rest  to  the 
Btatee  and  to  the  people? 

Within  the  Federal  Government,  aball  wa 
allow  the  executive  departments  to  conttnus 
to  seize  more  and  greater  power  Into  their 
hands?  Or  do  we  want  the  safe,  original 
Idea  that  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
powers  ntotJl  be  coeqtial  and  effective  checks 
OD  each  other? 

Do  we  want  taxes  to  go  higher  and  higher, 
robbing  us  at  more  and  more  of  what  we  can 
earn? 

Do  we  want  Inflation  to  continue  to  erode 
the  value  out  at  the  doUar,  so  that  no  one 
can  be  thrifty  with  confidence? 

Do  we  want  corruption  to  keep  on  destroy- 
ing faith  In  public  servants,  as  it  will  do  if 
no  sweeping  change  is  made? 

Do  we  want  more  of  the  timid,  fearful  for- 
eign policy  that  can  take  us  into  other 
wars,  as  it  did  Into  Kcwea?  Do  we  want  in- 
definitely to  depend  on  pouring  wealth 
abroad,  with  no  consistent  program  behind 
It? 

Do  farmers  want  to  find  themselves  having 
to  deal  with  more  and  more  f^ederal  agencies, 
each  with  a  little  more  power  over  some  part 
of  farm  business? 

Do  we  want  more  blanks  to  fill  out,  mora 
reports  to  make  to  government? 

Shall  nMjre  power  be  handed  to  union  la- 
bor leadera,  at  the  azpense  at  their  own 
members  and  of  the  whole  population? 


Cottfressioiial  ReapportiouiieBl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  HSW  TOBX 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BXPRESXNTATXVBB 

Wednesday.  AprU  23, 1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  WiDcox  which  was  published 
in  the  March  16  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Dr.  Wlllcox  is  a  nationally  known 
authority  on  the  complex  problem  of  re- 
apportionment, and  this  letter  will  be  of 
Interest  to  all  who  have  been  making  a 
study,  or  in  the  future  will  make  a  study 
of  this  matter. 

CONGaXSSIONAL    RaAFfOaTlOlflCTWT 

Ithaca.  N.  T. 

Is  the  present  method  of  reapportionment 
better  than  the  one  it  displaced  10  years 
ago?  Professor  Chafee.  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  who  examined  this  question  last 
stmuner  In  the  Cornell  Law  Quarterly,  con- 
cluded that  "Bo  alternative  mathematical 
method  seems  plainly  superior"  to  the 
present  one. 

My  claim  Is  that  the  displaced  metiiod 
which  Congress  adopted  at  my  suggestion 
after  the  census  of  1910  is  "plainly  superior 
to"  the  present  method.  Ever  since  Web- 
ster"*  1832  report  to  the  Senate  most  stu- 
dents have  agreed  that  a  method  must  be 
Judged  by  the  closeness  with  which  its  re- 
sults satisfy  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  *liepresentatlve8  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers." 

Only  four  methods,  tvro  extreme  and  two 
Intermediate  ones,  need  to  be  considered. 
The  results  of  theee  four  methods  differ  In 
the  vray  in  which  they  distribute  between 
the  two  groups  of  large  and  small  States, 
the  transferable  seats,"  which  now  niun- 
ber  16.  One  extreme  method  assigns  them 
all  to  the  small  States;  the  present  method 
assigns  7  to  the  large  States  and  9  to  the 
small:  the  displsiced  method  would  have  di- 
vided them  equally  between  the  two  groups. 

One  extreme  method  makes  the  average 
district  population  in  the  large  States  aa 
great  as  Is  mathematically  possible,  the  other 
nuikes  It  as  small  as  is  mathematically  pos- 
sible. The  aim  of  the  two  intermediate 
methods,  as  I  interpret  It,  Is  to  come  as  near 
as  may  be  to  equalizing  the  average  district 
population  In  the  two  groups.  The  follow- 
ing flgurec  show  that  the  <lttsidaced  method 
of  nwjor  fractions  would  have  come  nearer 
than  the  present  method  at  equal  propor- 
tions does  to  reaching  the  daalrad  reauit. 
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Group 

Dhtrict 
present 
method 

Popalatiaii 
bTdit- 
plaoed 
method 

SOsmaO  States 

S47.456 
34a  013 

34«,235 
343,315 

ti  large  States . 

Diflereqoe..    

6.M« 

3,030 

Seventeen  cenatues  have  been  taken  be- 
tween 1790  and  1950,  Incltislve.  In  nine  the 
roavilta  of  the  two  methoda  agree,  in  eight 
they  differ  by  a  total  of  10  aeats  or  alightly 
more  than  one  In  every  alternate  cens\u. 
Every  one  of  the  other  aeven  casea  yields  re- 
sults like  these  above;  that  is.  the  discarded 
method  gives  district  populations  for  the  two 
groups  which  come  nearer  to  equality  than 
the  district  popxilatlons  resiilting  from  the 
present  method. 

My  own  conclusion  Is  that  the  displaced 
method  is  preferable  to  the  present  one  and 
should  be  revived  if  that  can  be  done  with- 
out another  flght  in  Congress.  Such  a  fight 
might  be  avoided  if  the  change  should  be 
made  In  advance  of  a  census  so  that  no  one 
co\ild  know  ho'v  a  Congressman,  his  State  or 
his  party  would  be  affected.  If  the  old 
method  is  not  revived.  Congress  will  lay 
Itself  open  to  another  flght  like  that  after 
the  1940  census  as  vxtn  as  a  large  State  finds 
that  it  would  hold  or  gain  a  seat  if  Congress 
•hould  return  to  the  displaced  method. 

There  is.  however,  another  method  which 
appeals  to  me  as  better  than  either  of  these. 
It  Is  now  recognized  by  everyone,  as  it  was 
not  in  Webster's  day,  that  congressional 
apportionment  cannot  begin  until  after  one 
seat  in  the  House  has  been  assigned  to  each 
State  as  the  Constitution  provides. 

Because  of  this  new  Ught  on  the  problem 
It  might  be  argued  that  an  apportionment 
must  use  two  methods,  one  based  on  state- 
hood regardless  of  population  and  applying 
only  to  the  first  48  seats  as  a  group,  the  other 
based  on  population  and  apportioning  one 
seat  after  another  with  the  aim  to  reduce 
the  inequality  as  much  as  possible  at  each 
step.  This  line  of  argument  points  to  a 
novel  method  which  seems  to  deserve  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  country. 

Waltek  p.  Wnxcox. 


to  determine  whether  public  housing 
bond  Issues  were  safe  for  investment. 
FBI  agents,  it  was  said,  would  have  to  go 
looking  under  all  the  beds  in  public  hous- 
ing for  Communists.  But  this  will  be 
quite  unnecessary.  One  of  the  million 
tenants  of  Uncle  Sam  wrote  me  today,  as 
follows: 

Dtckman  Housing  Pbojbct, 

Nev  York.  N.  Y. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  FBI  to 
look  under  the  bed  for  Communists.  They 
would  have  only  to  attend  the  tenants'  asso- 
ciation meetings  in  the  social  hall  of  the 
project.  •  •  •  The  meetings  are  Com- 
munist dominated.  Wishing  you  luck  on 
the  rider. 

Respectfully, 


Poblic  Hoasin;  Breeds  Commaniits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  AprtZ  23. 1952 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  takes  the  po- 
sition that  housing  authorities  have  no 
facilities  for  screening  tenants.  They 
cannot  keep  Communists  out.  That 
amounts  to  an  invitation  to  Communists 
to  enjoy  public  housing  at  half  rent  and 
no  municipal  taxes  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers. 

A  recent  newspaper  story  says  PHA 
was  opposing  the  amendment  to  the  in- 
dependent offices  appropriation  bill 
which  prohibits  Federal  funds  from  being 
spent  on  public  housing  that  shelters  a 
tenant  who  belongs  to  any  organization 
designated  as  subversive  by  the  Attorney 
General.  PHA  officials,  according  to  the 
story,  contended  that  the  provision 
would  be  impossible  to  administer.  Why, 
they  said,  that  FBI  screening  would  be 
necessary  for  the  thousands  of  tenants 


The  facts  are  that  many  of  the  public- 
housing  projects  are  breeding  places  for 
Communists,  all  supix)rted  by  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  and  managed  by  Govern- 
ment housing  authorities.  Congress 
finds,  when  ronning  down  and  investi- 
gating Communists,  that  the  addresses  of 
many  are  in  public -housing  projects. 
Congressional  investigators  say  it  would 
be  an  exception  to  find  a  public-housing 
project  without  one  or  more  Communists 
residing  there. 

Communists  find  the  assembly  halls 
and  associations  of  tenants  in  these 
projects  made  to  order  for  their  agitation 
and  the  organization  of  pressure  groups 
for  and  against  measures  in  Congress. 

If  we  are  to  have  pubUc  housing,  one 
Of  the  costs  of  public  housing  obviously 
must  be  the  policing  of  them  to  stop  sub- 
versive groups  from  living  at  public  ex- 
pense. That  is  part  of  the  job  and  cost  of 
all  police-state  business. 

Investment  bankers  in  the  United 
States  certainly  will  not  say  that  they 
are  opposed  to  socialism  and  at  the  same 
time  buy  certificates  of  participation  in 
socialized  housing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Communists,  although  the  Government 
makes  earnings  on  the  tax-exempt  hous- 
ing bonds  very  attractive  to  them.  If 
financing  housing  for  Communists  at 
half  rent  endangers  the  validity  under 
the  law  of  their  investments,  then  they — 
the  bankers— must  examine  the  sound- 
ness of  their  investments  in  the  first 
place. 

If  public  housing  authorities  and 
bankers  insist  on  being  able  to  house 
Communist  tenants  without  discrimina- 
tion in  order  to  save  the  validity  of  their 
investments,  that  raises  a  fatal  question 
to  the  whole  idea  of  public  housing. 


The  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

0»  PSNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  AprU  23. 1952 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Vaughn  R.  Arnold, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Citizen,  of  Am- 
bridge,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  also  the  edi- 


torial which  recently  appeared  In  his 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Airport: 

Tm  Daolt  CrnzsH. 
Ambridge.  Pa..  April  21.  l9St. 
The  Honorable  Lotns  K.  Obaham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Sn:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  re- 
port to  jrou.  as  our  Representative  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  appreciation  prevailing 
among  the  people  of  Beaver  County,  of  the 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport,  scheduled  to  b« 
formally  opened  on  May  31  of  this  year. 

Though  located  In  the  adjoining  county 
of  AUegheny.  this  airport  la  right  st  the  door 
of  oxir  industrial  area,  which  is  recognized 
as  an  important  part  of  the  workshop  of  ths 
world.  Our  Industrial  plants,  which  num- 
ber In  the  hundreds,  are  doing  their  full 
share  in  defense  production.  Their  clvUian 
trade  extends  to  the  civilized  and  uoa- 
beUigerent  nations  of  the  world.  The  total 
value  of  their  production  Is  approzimately 
$1,000,000,000  annually. 

The  great  planes  from  all  the  major  air- 
liner which  wUl  operate  in  and  out  of  th« 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport  wiU  facUitate  th« 
movement  of  both  passenger  and  cargo  from 
Beaver  County.  It  is  not  Just  the  commer- 
cial value  all  the  folks  of  this  district  wUl  b« 
thankftil  for.  It  Is  the  safeguarding  of  Ufa 
and  property  the  War  Department  of  our 
Government  is  placing  over  our  heads  in  th« 
form  of  planes  and  other  aerial  defense,  to 
ward  off  poaslble  enemy  bombings. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  l)oth  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  our  good  neighbors  who 
have  jointly  placed  this  Institution  In  our 
midst. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vaughn  R.  Autolo, 
Publisher,  the  Doily  Citizen. 

A  GKWXBOtrs  OxfT 

When  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport  U 
formally  opened  on  the  31st  of  May  the  peo- 
ple throughout  this  cotmtry  should  regard 
and  appreciate  It  as  a  generous  gift  from 
our  neighboring  county,  Allegheny. 

Allegheny  County  Is  matching  the  War 
Departments  $10,000,000  Investment  In  the 
aLport  with  approximately  $20,000,000. 
Though  It  Is  located  very  close  to  the  Un« 
between  the  two  counties  and  serves  both 
alike.  Beaver  County  has  no  Investment. 

The  potential  industrial  and  commercial 
benefits  are  hard  to  estimate.  Inasmuch  as 
many  Beaver  County  industries  are  enjoying 
a  world-wide  market  their  advantages  ar« 
most  certain  to  be  great. 

However,  there  Is  another  phase  to  the 
presence  of  the  great  airport,  one  that  will 
be  significant  to  and  appreciated  by  the  en- 
tire population.  It  is  already  providing 
sentinels  In  the  sky  to  guard  life  and  prop- 
erty against  the  threatened  t>omblng.  Alle- 
gheny County  has  made  It  possible  for  the 
War  Department  to  render  this  lifeguard 
service. 

Allegheny  County  la  trxily  a  good  neighbor. 


Leoaardo  Da  Vind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHY 

Of     rrw  TOKK 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23, 1952 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
o«i>.  I  lisclude  the  following  article  on 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci  by  Daniel  Santoro. 
director  of  the  Staten  Island  Historical 
Society: 

LCONABDO  Da  Vincz 

Leonardo  was  bom  on  AprU  15,  1452.  His 
greatness  and  universal  genius  has  resisted 
the  corrosion  of  time — five  centuries  have 
lapsed.  His  life  is  like  a  fairy  story — we  won- 
der how  it  was  possible  for  one  human  mind 
to  master,  above  all,  the  moet  difBcult  arts 
and  sciences,  and  come  down  through  the 
•fM  as  the  greatest  man  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Bom  out  of  wedlock,  his  father  was  Messer 
Plero.  a  notary  of  the  Uttle  town  of  Vinci, 
and  his  mother,  a  16-year-old  peasant  glrL 
He  was  brought  up  by  his  father.  In  1469, 
they  moved  to  Florence,  the  world  center  of 
arts,  where  be  studied  reading,  arithmetic, 
music,  drawing,  clay  modeling,  and  wood 
carving.    He  made  hattuv  his  teacher. 

His  father  took  him  to  hU  old  friend, 
Andrea  del  Verrocchlo,  the  leading  artist  of 
the  time,  who  marveled  at  Leonardo's  facil- 
ity of  execution  and  technique,  and  agreed  to 
take  him  in  as  a  pupU.  He  soon  became 
busy  taking  notes  and  making  sketches  of 
all  things  that  interested  him — figure  and 
country  scenes  were  painted,  he  made  graphic 
notes  on  anatomy,  botany.  Ecology  and 
mechanical  problems.  He  mingled  freely 
with  learned  men,  doctors,  hydraulic  en- 
gineers and  geographers. 

When  he  left  Verrocchlo  in  1476  he  was 
already  famous  as  a  painter  and  sculptor. 
In  1485  OaleacBo  Maria  Sforza.  Duke  of  Milan 
called  him  to  Milan  to  make  an  equestrian 
cutue  of  his  father,  and  whUe  waiting  tobe 
called  by  the  Duke,  he  wrote  to  him  saying: 
"I  can  erect  strong  light  bridges  to  advance 
rapidly  or  for  retreat,  resisting  artillery  fire — 
X  can  improvise  siege  towers,  excavate  secret 
passages  under  rivers  and  canals,  I  can  con- 
struct covered  carts  immune  to  offensive  war- 
ware,  and  capable  of  attack  with  hidden 
artillery,  in  fact,  all  instruments  of  attack 
and  defense  on  land  and  sea,  without  lUnlt." 

At  the  court  of  Ludwlg  Sforza  he  left  many 
sketches  of  the  Sforza  family,  the  palace,  and 
Its  rooms.  He  planned  and  carried  out  vast 
Irrigation  projects,  navigable  canals,  war 
B»»^Mnj>«  industrial  Implements,  homes. 
looms  and  spinning  machines,  and  was  the 
first  to  make  research  Into  tha  possibiUty  of 
human  flight.  He  was  also  court  chorus 
master. 

HU  Last  Supper  and  Mona  Lisa  (La  Glo- 
conda)  are  the  world's  masterpieces.  When 
Milan  fall  In  14M  to  Louis  XII.  he  rettimed 
to  Florence,  then  under  Cesare  Borgia,  and 
from  there  returned  to  Milan  In  the  service 
of  LouU  XII.  Soon  after,  he  went  to  Rome 
In  the  service  of  Leo  X  and  from  there  to 
the  court  of  Francis  L 

In  Venice  he  proposed  a  diving  apparattis. 
In  Florence  he  dominated  lU  artistic  circles 
and  in  1618  he  followed  Francis  I  to  France 
and  was  assigned  the  stim  of  35.000  francs 
and  the  castle  of  Clous  by  FrancU  I.  HU 
last  da3r8  were  numbered,  he  was  nearly 
alone.  ParalysU  attacked  hU  right  arm.  but 
he  stubbornly  continued  to  work.  He  painted 
St.  Giovanni,  designed  architectural  proj- 
ecU.  machines,  etc..  and  began  studies  of  the 
great  canal  of  Romorantln  to  join  Tours  with 
Blols  for  Internal  navigation  and  for  the 
Irrigation  of  a  large  area.  He  fell  Ul  and  died 
on  May  a.  1519. 

The  world  U  making  plans  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Leonardo  da  VlncL  After  5  cen- 
turies hU  birthplace  wiU  undergo  a  complete 
restoration  and  a  permanent  center  of  studies 
is  to  be  established. 

Florence  wUI  hold  a  great  exhlbiUon  of 
Leonardo's  works  in  the  Palazao  StrocsL 

Daniel  Santoio, 
Staten  Island  Italian  HUtorical  Society. 
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Freeiiaff  Pablk  Fand$  by  tke  PresideBt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  KtSSLASKA 

m  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  AprU  23.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Iwlr. 
Speaker — 

Amendment  to  H.  R.  7314,  page  54.  line  20, 
insert  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  notwithstanding  any  moratorium  or 
curtailment  policy  heretofore  or  hereafter 
put  Into  effect  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, It  shall  be  the  duty  of  aU  officers, 
departments,  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  to  the  full  extent  author- 
ized by  law  and  the  limit  of  present  appro- 
priations with  all  Federal  public  works  and 
agriculture  programs  coming  under  their 
Jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  this 
amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Chief  Executive 
from  freezing  and  making  impotent  ap- 
propriations as  provided  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1946.  with  a  letter  dated  August 
2.  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared a  "moratorium  and  screening 
procedure  for  all  Federal  construction 
programs."  This  action  of  the  President 
stopp>ed  all  work  on  flood -control  proj- 
ects in  the  country.  This  was  an  un- 
usual procedure,  and  In  the  opinions  of 
many  lawyers  violated  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  unusual 
because: 

First.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  President  had  recommended  to  the 
Congress  all  appropriations  that  were 
made  for  Federal  construction  and  flood- 
control  programs. 

Second.  Upon  this  recommendation 
the  Congress  unanimously  approved  the 
funds  for  the  recommended  program. 

Third.  These  appropriations  were  sent 
to  the  President  for  veto  or  approval. 
He  approved  them  without  the  slightest 
opposition  being  registered.  In  fact,  he 
signed  the  bills  in  the  presence  of  a 
score  of  the  Members  of  Congress;  pic- 
tures were  taken  and  pens  passed  out  to 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  The  President 
said  it  was  a  forward  stride. 

Fourth.  Congress  adjourned  on  Aupist 
2:  and  on  August  3,  1946,  with  a  letter 
dated  August  2,  the  President  stopped 
this  forward  march  and  made  impotent, 
without  approval  or  consultation  with 
Congress,  all  Federal  works  and  flood 
projects  by  drastic  limitation  of  their 
expenditures.  The  President  said  he  had 
the  authority  under  the  second  War 
Powers  Act. 

If  the  President  had  permitted  the 
Army  engineers  to  proceed  at  that  time 
with  the  normal  flood-control  program, 
perhaps  the  millions  of  acres  of  land 
would  not  now  be  flooded.  It  would  have 
prevented  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
damage. 

I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
President  can  nullify  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress for  public  works,  he  could  do  the 
same  for  a  part  or  all  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  or  other  important 


activities  of  the  Government.  Indeed 
he  did  cut  back  the  appropriations  for 
the  air  force,  a  super-carrier,  and  im- 
pounded nearly  $500,000,000  for  scien* 
tiflc  work  to  be  done  by  the  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  accuses  the 
Governors  of  dragging  their  feet  on  the 
flood  program.  The  Governors  accuse 
Congress  and  the  President  of  dragging 
their  feet.  It  does  seem  that  the  coimtry 
ought  to  know  that  the  funds  for  flood 
control  were  frozen  in  1946  and  that 
even  as  of  today  the  President  refuses 
to  permit  any  new  projects  of  flood  con- 
trol unless  they  are  directly  connected 
with  military  construction. 

I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
power  the  President  claims  under  the 
War  Powers  Act  is  far  too  much  for  any 
man  to  have,  be  he  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat. 

The  President  just  recently  seized  the 
steel  industry.  He  got  us  into  the  Ko- 
rean war  without  consent  of  Congress. 
He  agreed  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  com- 
mitted troops  to  Europe  without  consult- 
ing Congress.  The  Congress  then  was 
asked  to  confirm  his  illegal  acts. 

If  the  President  can  nullify  acts  of 
Congress  and  appropriations  approved 
by  Congress,  and  the  authority  is  once 
conceded,  there  is  no  limit  to  where  a 
President  might  go.  The  Congress  will 
no  longer  control  the  purse  strings,  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution,  and  pop- 
ular self-government  will  be  at  an  end. 
I  am  urging  that  the  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  bill  be  adopted  to  prevent 
any  further  illegal  acts  by  the  President. 
I  am  also  introducing  a  resolution  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  providing  that 
Federal  public  works,  flood-control  proj- 
ects, and  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, shall  be  carried  out  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law. 


Officers  Initalled  by  CUnton  Post,  VFW, 
and  Auxiliary  Friday  Nifht  With  Stir- 
ring Address  by  Congressman  Pbilbia 
Featnrinf  the  Event 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACRXTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23. 1952 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  \mder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  s3mop- 
sis  of  a  speech  I  made  before  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  at  Clinton,  Mass.. 
as  reported  by  the  celebrated  Clinton 
Daily  Item: 

OrnCEKS  iNSTALUtD  BT  CLINTON  POST,  VFW, 
AND  AtTXILIAHT  PRTOAT  NIGHT  WrTH  SmUlINa 
ADDRBM  BT   CONGRBSSMAW  PHII.BIN  FXATXTB- 

INO  THE  Event 

Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbiw,  speaking 
at  the  Installation  of  officers  of  Clinton  Post, 
623,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  avix- 
lllary,  Friday  night,  decried  the  attempt* 
of  those  who,  in  the  guise  of  a  false  econ- 
omy, would  impair  the  hospitalization  pro- 
gram of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
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Complementing  the  laudable  wtvk  of  tbe 
port  on  behalf  of  the  veteran  and  his  depend- 
ents, he  cautioned  them  against  the  con- 
certed efforts  being  made  by  groups  to  deal 
a  deathly  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  veteran 
today  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  During  the 
177  years  of  its  existence  as  a  Nation,  the 
welfare  of  the  veteran  has  been  uppermost  in 
the  thoughts  and  counsels  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion, he  said.  Declaring  himself  for  pni- 
dent,  sound  economy,  he  nonetheless  stated 
that  he  would  resist  with  all  the  vigor  at 
his  command  attempts  to  "curtail,  limit,  or 
vitiate"  the  hospitalization  and  contact  work 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  Na- 
tion cannot  disregard  the  cause  of  those 
whose  "unselfish,  unflinching,  and  unp>aral- 
leled  devotion  to  their  country's  cause  merit 
only  our  appreciation  and  acknowledgment." 

Emphasizing  the  difficulty  of  being  op- 
timistic, today,  he  hoped  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  employ  every  means  at  our  disposal 
to  avert  a  third  world  war.  The  term  "police 
action."  as  applied  to  the  conflagration  in 
Korea  today,  was  a  disservice  to  those  who 
BO  magniflcently  are  carrying  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  democracy  In  the  "Indescribable 
blood  bath,"  he  said.  While  production 
lines,  superior  military  equipment,  and  tech- 
nological advances  are  needed  to  keep  us 
vigilant,  we  must  rely  upon  a  greater  power, 
the  spiritual.  Without  a  reliance  upon  tlie 
spiritual,  the  distinguished  scion  continued, 
our  cause  cannot  triumph.  America  was 
founded  by  men  whose  depth  of  spirituality 
and  trust  in  the  Almighty  encouraged  them 
to  resist  formidable  obstacles  and  a  sense 
ot  tbe  spirittial  dependence  is  needed,  today, 
••  never  before. 


Patriots'  Day  Exercbet  at  G>Bcord  Bridge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

ov  MiWittHuaa'ria 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  AprU  23.  1952 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  conseni  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  and  include 
the  remarks,  in  part,  which  I  made  on 
the  occasion  of  patriotic  exercises  at 
the  liistorlc  bridge  at  Concord,  Mass..  on 
Patriots'  Day,  April  19. 

The  day's  program  was  beautifully  ar- 
ranged and  impressively  carried  out  by 
the  committee  and  the  participants. 

The  patriotic  fervor  of  the  occasion, 
^Which  was  so  manifest  on  all  sides,  is 
abundant  proof  of  the  devotion  and 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  Concord  and  our 
Massachusetts  communities  to  the  price- 
less memories  and  matchless  contribu- 
tions of  the  foimding  fathers  and  early 
patriots. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
fVrom  the  Clinton  (liass.)  DaUy  Item  of  April 

21,  1952] 
Concord    BanwK — ExiacisES,    Patsiots'    Dat, 

WCKB    PSATCKBD    >T    ELOOUUrr    AMMUSS    BT 

CoNOKxasMAjf  Pmup  J.  PHoaiK 
Speaking  at  Patriot's  Day  exercises  at  the 
historic   bridge,    in    Concord,   Patriots'   Day 
afternoon.  Congressman  Phujp  j.  Philum, 
of  this  town,  said: 

"I  am  thankful  to  your  distinguished  dtl- 
■ena,  my  friends,  Coimcilor  Whitney  and 
Representative  Williams,  and  the  committee 
for  your  kind  Invltotlon  to  be  h«re  with  you 
this  afternoon. 


"^  feel  that  tt  la  a  great  privUege  and  a 
high  honor  to  address  this  gathering  of  loyal 
Americana  at  this  hallowed  spot  on  the 
Patriots'  Day  which  Is  set  aside  to  celebrate 
and  commemorate  some  of  the  most  stirring 
and  momentous  events  that  have  ever  oc- 
curred on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"The  poet  has  eloquently  said  that  by  the 
side  of  this  bridge  the  embattled  farmers 
stood  and  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world.  What  they  did  here  was  not  only 
reflected  in  our  own  country.  It  not  only 
led  to  the  establishment  of  our  own  great 
free  Government,  forever  the  ideal  of  Amer- 
ican liberty  and  the  Immortal  saga  of  the 
great  American  venture  in  democracy  and 
fabuloTu  human  progress  that  has  blessed 
our  land  so  bounteously  and  so  lavishly  with 
the  fruits  of  creative  effort,  honest  toll  and 
zealous  human  endeavor.  But  by  example 
the  torch  that  waf  lighted  and  so  valiantly 
carried  here  has  proved  to  be  the  light  and 
the  inspiration  that  guided  and  directed 
many  other  nations  into  the  pathways  of 
ordered   government  and   liberty. 

"It  is  not  only  appropriate,  therefore,  but 
a  very  happy  circumstance  Indeed  that  this 
commimlty  where  such  great  evenu  were 
born  and  where  such  noble  Ideals  were  de- 
fended and  where  such  heroic  sacrifices  were 
willingly  made  to  sustain  the  principles  and 
rights  that  made,  and  still  make,  men  and 
women  free  should  seize  this  occasion  to  re- 
live these  inspiring  events. 

"There  has  scarcely  been  a  time  in  all 
American  history  when  our  Nation  so  dea- 
perately  needs  to  relive  the  Illustrious  deeds 
and  achievements  which  we  celebrate  today. 
We  are  a  great  and  mighty  Nation  with  a 
strength  and  glory  far  surpassing  the  dreams 
of  the  early  patriots  who  ordained  and  ea- 
tabllahed  our  liberty  and  our  economic  sys- 
tem. The  American  founders,  their  col- 
leagues and  compatriots  were  not  only  op- 
presaed  and  tyrannized  by  the  superior 
military  power  of  a  great  empire  but  they 
were  relatively  poor  and  without  resources. 
"Their  economic  organization  was  meager 
and  their  wealth  and  worldly  goods  relatively 
Insignificant. 

"In  numbers  they  were  few. 
"They  had  neither  the  materials  nor  the 
supplies  nor  the  food  nor  the  military  equip- 
ment nor  the  means  of  prodxKtlon,  nor  the 
organized  personnel  to  match  the  powerful 
enemies  endeavoring  to  oppress  them. 

"We  erf  this  generation,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  tbe  amazing  economic  strength,  in- 
dustrial productivity,  high  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  tbe  collective  strength  of  larse 
numbers  of  people. 

"They  had  none  of  these  things. 
"We  have  great  factories,  great  Industrie*, 
great  farms  which  yield  us  unparalleled  food 
supplies. 

"They  had  little  more  than  the  mere 
wherewithal  of  subsistence  which  they 
wrung  With  hardeet.  most  arduoxis  toll  out 
of  the  rocky,  grudging  soil  of  old  New  Eng- 
land. 

"We  have  the  miraculous  marvels  of  mod- 
em science,  highly  developed  transportation, 
jet-propelled  airplanes  that  thunder  through 
the  blue  of  the  heavens  faster  than  the  speed 
of  sound. 

"We  have  the  miraelea  of  electronics,  the 
most  devastating  weapons  of  war,  guided 
missiles  that  hurl  through  space  with  rock- 
etlike speed,  we  have  unlocked  the  secret 
of  atomic  power  with  its  terrible  ominous 
threat  to  the  existence  of  civilization  itself. 
"The  early  patrioU  who  fought  and  died 
here  had  only  their  crude  muskets  and  rough 
hand  weapons  yet  they  were  able  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  oppression  against  great  odds 
and  establish  this  incomparable  free  Gov- 
ernment which  has  made  Immeasurable  con- 
tributions to  the  happlneas  and  welfare  of 
mankind. 

"When  we  dwell  upon  their  great  achieve- 
ments accomplished  in  spite  of  all  the  hand- 


leapa  and  limitations  under  which  they 
worked  and  fought,  we  are  bound  to  be  vto- 
ited  by  some  sobering  thought*.  With  all 
our  vaxmted  power,  with  all  our  gr«at 
strength,  with  our  vast  military  organiza- 
tion, with  our  selentiflc  marvels,  with  our 
modem  weapons  and  devices  more  destruc- 
tive than  any  the  world  has  ever  seen,  we 
are  yet  not  able  to  overcome  tbe  enemies 
arrayed  against  us. 

"In  this  parallelism  we  must  look  beneath 
the  surface  to  find  tbe  answer,  but  tt  to 
there,  and  it  is  dear,  convincing,  m^i 
Irrefutable. 

"The  early  patriots  had  inspired,  im— m^h 
leaderahip  who  clearly,  unheaitantly.  and 
fearlessly  pointed  out  to  them  tbe  road  to 
freedom. 

"They  themselves  were  fired  by  a  passion- 
ate seal  to  secure  liberty  which  they  re- 
garded as  more  precious  than  life  Itself. 

"They  were  carried  on  to  great  deeds  and 
great  sacrifices  by  deep-seated  spiritual 
forces  that  can  come  only  from  faith  in  tbe 
Almighty,  faith  in  great  Ideala.  and  faith  in 
rlgfatneaa  of  a  cause. 

"This  dedication  of  ptirpoae  gave  them  a 
strength  bom  ot  wUlingneas  to  sacrtflce  their 
lives.  If  neceaaary,  to  achieve  their  freedom 
and  this  enabled  them  to  make  up  for  what 
they  lacked,  and  what  their  enemy  poeeeeaed. 
by  way  at  supenor  manpower,  weapona.  and 
supplies. 

"Theirs  was  a  triumph  of  tbe  spiritual 
over  tbe  material,  of  tbe  godly  over  the 
miuMlane.  of  the  ideal  over  selfish  alms,  at 
the  cause  over  the  greed  and  avarice  of  tbe 
individual,  because  they  realized  perhaps  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  group  of  men 
and  women  In  all  history  that  liberty  could 
be  won  only  at  a  price  and  they  were  willing 
to  pay  that  price  even  with  their  own  lives. 
"The  ominous  situation  facing  us  today  la 
much  different,  to  be  sure,  than  the  one 
which  faced  them.  We  are  engulfed  by 
world-wide  and  Nation-wide  problems  which 
emanate  in  large  part  from  a  gigantic  con- 
spiracy by  the  Soviet  to  destroy  human  free- 
doms, to  cancel  out  democratic  civilization, 
to  obliterate  Ood  and  religion  from  the 
world,  and  to  reduce  mankind  to  tbe  status 
of  slavery  to  the  totalitarian  state. 

"It  is  clear  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
resist  and  overcome  this  fearf\il  threat  to 
our  liberties. 

"The  founding  patriots  fought  for  liberty. 
What  some  people  faU  to  realise  Is  that  it  to 
neccaaary  also  in  every  generation  to  fight 
to  preserve  and  protect  that  liberty,  that 
only  by  eternal  vigilance  as  well  as  saoilloe 
when  It  to  eaeenttal  can  tbe  greet  truths. 
principles,  and  rights  so  gloriously  exempli- 
fied by  what  hapjaened  on  tbto  very  spot  177 
years  ago  and  which  are  indigenous  to  lib- 
erty Itself,  be  sustained,  especially  at  tbto 
time  when  conspiracy  without  and  tieaeou 
within  Join  hands  to  destroy  it. 

"If  we  are  to  survive  in  this  kind  of  a 
world  agalnet  tbe  threats  of  ^greaston  and 
infiltration  which  confront  ua  we.  too,  must 
have  a  fearlees.  courageoua  leadership  intent 
upon  the  preeervatlon  of  ovir  great  aiwri«»«ti 
Ideals. 

"We,  too.  must  have  a  sense  of  dedication, 
a  wllllngnefi*  to  give  completely  of  our- 
selves in  order  to  save  o\u  precious  free  in- 
stitutions from  extinction. 

"We.  too.  must  resolve  to  dispel  the  apathy 
which  so  frequently  sxirrounds  our  public 
deliberations  and  individual  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  Government. 

"We.  too.  must  disperse  the  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  disrespect  for  law,  constituted  au- 
thority and  the  ideology  of  American  free- 
dom, which  we  find  manlfeet  In  so  many 
places. 

"We,  too.  aa  a  people,  must  Increastagly 
resolve  to  sustain  and  support  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  regard  It  as  a  means  of  sus- 
taining and  supporting  us. 
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"If  independence,  national  sovereignty. 
Individual  freedom,  and  collective  aecurlty 
are  to  be  preserved  in  thU  Nation  and  world. 
It  will  require  the  revival  of  the  unselfish. 
mlllUnt  spirit  of   1T75. 

"Our  people  must  renounce  false  prophets 
and  faUe  leaders  who  would  lead  them  away 
from  the  paths  of  liberty  and  individual 
freedom  by  holding  up  before  their  eyes  the 
extravagant  promises  of  believers  In  the  col- 
lective state  which  are  impossible  of  fulflii- 
ment  in  tbto  or  any  other  ordered  society 
and  which.  If  adopted,  could  lead  only  to 
ruin  and  disaster  and  the  loss  of  all  the 
great  spiritual  valuea  upon  which  the  great- 
aaas  of  this  Nation  U  baaed. 

"The  fundamental  truths  of  free  govern- 
ment have  an  eternal  verity.  They  are  Just 
as  valid  today  in  this  complex  organism  in 
which  we  live.  In  this  great  disordered  and 
confused  world  of  which  we  are  a  part,  as 
they  were  when  first  proclaimed  by  the  revo- 
lutionary fathers.  But  they  mtist  be  re- 
elected, observed  and  aealously  pursued  by 
the  people. 

"If  this  Nation  will  but  once  more  fer« 
vently  embrace  the  teachings  of  the  Almighty 
and  the  great  truths  of  individual  liberty, 
tolerance  and  Justice  which  underlie  this 
Oovernment.  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  future  of  America,  because  like  the 
patriou  of  old  we  will  walk  with  fearless^ 
majestic  tread  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  speaking  softly,  but  flfmly.  for 
the  right,  abiding  tolerantly,  but  justly,  with 
all  our  fellow  men.  living  with  the  strength, 
tbe  power  and  the  force  which  may  be  neces- 
aary  to  protect  our  bleeaed  heritage,  but  al- 
ways striving  for  a  peaceful  world. 

"The  debt  which  we  owe  these  great  pa« 
triots.  whoae  memories  and  noble  deeds  we 
ao  reverently  recall  and  celebrate  today,  is 
•o  great  that  it  can  never  be  discharged  In 
full.  But  we  can  honor  and  preserve  their 
memory,  their  Ideals,  their  gallant  explolta. 
their  great  contributions  t>est.  If  we  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  tbe  Vfty  purpoaes  for 
Which  they  lived  and  died — to  keep  alive 
here  in  America  regardleas  of  what  may  hap- 
pen elsewhere  in  the  world,  a  sanctuary  of 
liberty  whoee  lamp  wUl  never  be  eztln- 
guUhed.  but  will  ahlne  to  guide  and  protect 
this  and  every  other  American  generation  in 
lu  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  piusult  of 
happtneea  and  Inspire,  guide  and  assist  all 
mankind  to  find  tbe  way  to  sectirity  and 
peace." 


Laws  ReUtkf  to  laaigratMii,  Nafauraii- 
nfiaa,  aa4  Natioaality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  mNHvaoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  CNITCD  8TATB3 

Thursday.  AprU  24.  1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  23,  I  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
RccoRO  numerous  expressions  of  support 
for  the  Humphrey-Lehman  bill.  S  2842, 
to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  immigra- 
tion, naturalization,  and  nationality,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  wish  to  add  to  this 
evidence  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Harvard  Crimson  on  Thursday, 
March  27.  entitled  "In  the  Lions  Den." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  thk  Lion's  Onr 

If  Congreas  wanted  to  construct  a  sensible, 
just  law  out  of  the  Jumble  of  loopholes 
and  restrictions  that  make  up  the  United 
SUtes  present  immigration  policy,  it  picked 
the  wrong  man  to  do  It.  Pat  McCaxran  and 
his  staff  have  labored  mightily  to  produce 
301  pages  of  immigration  law,  but  their 
magnum  opus  only  worsens  the  present  In- 
equlUes  by  codifying  them.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada,  the  symbol  of  American  immi- 
gration policy,  to  an  unfriendly  host  indeed. 

The  UcCarran  bill,  which  devotes  as  much 
space  to  deporting  Immigrants  as  to  admit- 
ting them,  limits  yearly  immigration  to 
one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  American  popu- 
lation. While  smaller  than  many  had  hoped, 
thto  flgiire  to  not  too  unreasonable,  for  the 
Nation  ahould  not  admit  more  people  than 
we  can  comfortably  absorb  into  our  econ- 
omy. But  tbe  McCarran  method  of  immigra- 
tion is  riddled  with  injustices.  Each  coun- 
try's quota  of  Immigrants  Is  based  up>on  the 
number  of  American  citizens  whoee  families 
came  from  that  country.  By  basing  thU 
quota  on  the  1030  census,  McCaxkan  discrim- 
inates agaliut  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans, since  there  were  proportionally  fewer 
of  them  In  America  in  the  twenties  than 
now.  Negroes  are  not  counted  in  the  census 
at  all — probably  stanch  Constitutionalist 
IfoCaaxAN's  bow  to  the  three-fifths  rule. 
Moreover,  professors  and  mlntoters  of  reli- 
gion, who  could  formerly  immigrate  unre- 
stricted, are  now  counted  and  rationed  as 
well. 

Provtolons  like  these  have  led  Senators 
BtTMPHxxT  and  Lerman  to  propose  another 
bill,  as  praiseworthy  perhaps  for  its  new 
Ideas  as  for  its  opposition  to  the  McCarran 
clauses.  For  example,  it  recognizee  the  fact 
that  separate  quotas  for  each  country  have 
resulted  In  actual  immigration  of  only  half 
the  niimber  the  over-all  quota  allows.  Coun- 
tries like  England  have  larger  quotas  than 
prospective  Immigrants.  The  Humphrey- 
Lehman  bill  suggests  pooling  these  quotas,  so 
that  the  slack  of  countries  like  England  can 
be  taken  up  by  Italy  or  Greece,  where  pro- 
spective Imml^ants  now  peer  hopelessly  In 
the  windows  of  the  Immigration  Service 
buildings.  It  also  leaves  room  for  citizens 
of  iron-curtain  countries  who  have  been 
persecuted  for  non-CommunUt  beliefs.  In 
the  belief  that  those  who  have  suffered  for 
democracy  are  entitled  to  its  benefits. 

The  Humphrey-Lehman  bill  has  a  formi- 
dable hiuxlle.  however — the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Pat  McCarxan,  chairman.  The 
committee  has  alreadj*  sent  the  McCarran  bill 
to  the  Senate  with  Its  blessing.  Once  in 
thto  lion's  den.  the  Humphrey-Lehman  bill 
will  be  roughly  treated.  If  treated  at  all. 
Only  a  real  understanding  of  the  benefits  of 
an  intelligent  immigration  policy  will  save  it. 


Tke  MitsDuri  River  Vallej  Flood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  AprU  24.  1952 

Bi4r.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
aster now  engulfing  the  Missouri  River 
Valley  is  a  grim  reminder  that  Congress 
refused  to  act  when  President  Roosevelt, 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  urged  a  devel- 
opment there  similar  to  that  in  the  Ten- 


nessee Valley.  It  is*  a  reminder  that 
there  are  some  among  us  who  have  not 
yet  realized  that  measures  which 
strengthen  and  contribute  to  our  free 
system  and  protect  and  enhance  our 
property  are  precisely  the  opposite  of 
"socialistic."  It  is  a  mocking  echo  of  the 
cries  of  "socialism"  which  are  raised 
periodically  in  this  Chamber  as  a  means 
of  blociung  measures  undertaken  for  the 
public  good. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial dealing  with  this  subject  from  the 
current  issue  of  the  Chi-istian  Century, 
an  undenominational  Journal  of  religion, 
be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 

No  GsKAT  Flood  nr  TamrcssEE  Vaixet 
The  big  news  to  that  no  great  flood  has 
devastated  tbe  Tennessee  Valley,  although 
the  Missouri  Valley  to  devastated.  It  waa 
big  news  last  spring,  when  Kansas  City  was 
wrecked.  The  Tennessee  Valley  enjoys  thto 
freedom  from  ruin  because  the  Tenne&see 
Valley  Authority  has  made  such  catastrophes 
impossible.  Of  coxirae  it  to  a  social  error 
even  to  mention  thto  socialtotic  enterprise 
In  pollto  society,  as  we  shall  be  told  In  no 
xmoertaln  terms.  But  a  fact  to  a  fact,  and  It 
to  a  fact  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  free 
from  great  floods.  It  U  a  fact  that  the  TVA 
has  created  an  enormous  source  of  cheap 
power,  has  conserved  the  soli  and  the  for- 
ests and  other  natural  resoiuves.  and  baa 
fostered  navigation.  Because  of  its  help,  the 
people  of  thto  river  system  are  growing  in 
prosperity,  since  they  no  longer  have  to  pay 
an  annual  toll  to  water-borne  disaster. 
Right  now  they  must  have  a  special  reason 
for  thankfulness  as  they  ree  what  to  hap- 
pening in  nine  States  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley. There  poverty  and  ruin  are  rolling 
southward  on  waters  which  are  thick  with 
topeoU  washed  from  htindreds  of  thousands 
of  farms.  The  same  thing  happens.over  and 
over.  Of  course  everybody  knows  what  hap- 
pens when  people  then  raise  their  voices  ask- 
ing why  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  might 
not  be  created  to  halt  such  needless  de- 
struction. They  are  denounced  as  crack- 
pots. Fair  Dealera.  Soctoltots,  professional 
meddlers,  and  editorial  btisybodles.  But 
name-calling  does  not  impress  the  Big  Mud- 
dy. It  Just  keeps  rolling  along.  Thto  time 
the  greatest  disaster  in  a  half-century  wUl 
cost  the  people  enough  to  build  an  MVA 
in  one  sweep.  In  spite  of  hundreds  of  mU- 
lions  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  on  the 
river  in  uncoordinated  efforts  at  control,  it 
to  St'  1  imtamed.  still  a  channel  of  destruc- 
tion. Instead  of  being,  like  the  Tennessee 
River,  a  source  of  life  and  welfare.  It  will 
continue  to  sweep  a  path  of  ruin  through 
a  sixth  of  our  continental  land  until  control 
measures  are  coordinated.  When  they  are 
coordinated,  we  will  have  another  TVA. 


Taxes  OB  Alcoholic  Beverafei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MABTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  24,  1952 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, since  the  eflEective  date  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  taxes  on  alcoholic 
beverages  collections  of  the  tresisury  of 
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liCaryland  haye  shown  a  very  sharp  de- 
crease. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcou 
a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  alcoholic 
beverage  division  of  the  comptroller  of 
the  treasury.  Mr.  Roger  V.  Laynor, 
which  points  up  the  situation,  and  a  table 
showing  the  sharp  decline  in  Federal 
excise  and  floor  tax  collections  from  dis- 
tilled spirits  for  the  period  indicated. 
These  strongly  suggest  an  ever-increas- 
ing illicit  trafOc  in  distilled  spirits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  prhited  in 
the  Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

CoMPTsoixn  or  rm  Trkasttit, 

Annapolis,  Md.,  April  21,  1952. 
Bon.  JoHK  ICaksbau.  BTrriiBi. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Itr  DiAjt  ScNAToa  Btttuoi:  Permit  me  to 
_  offer  some  obflerratlons  regarding  the  sharp 
decline  in  Maryland  liquor-tax  revenue  since 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  in  Federal 
taxes  on  liquor.  November  1,  1951.  First,  let 
me  state  that  in  the  collection  of  aloc^oUc- 
beverages  tax  we  are  opposed  to  any  effort 
to  encourage  people  to  consume  alcoholic 
beverages.  We  believe  the  tax  on  liquor 
should  be  the  maxlmtun  that  can  reason- 
ably be  collected  short  of  encouraging  unlaw- 
ful traffle  and  constimptlon.  The  declared 
legtaUUve  policy  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
Is  to  obtain  respect  and  obedience  to  law 
and  to  foster  and  promote  temperance  In 
the  beet  public  interest. 

Increased  Illicit  trafllc  In  liquor  strongly 
Indicates  a  further  shift  from  lawful  to  un- 
lawful consiimptlon,  from  respect  to  dis- 
respect for  law  and  from  a  dependable  to 
an  undependable  scxirce  of  revenue.  This 
situation  creatsa  concern  not  only  for  the 
Etate  of  Maryland  but  for  all  levels  of  Oor- 
emment  throughout  the  Nation. 

Tou  are  familiar  with  the  definite  lose  In 
revenue  sustained  by  the  Federal  Ck>vem- 
ment   since   November   1.   1961,   despite  the 
fact  that  during  that  period  the  most  re- 
'  cent  Increase  in  Federal  liquor  tax  was  In 
effect.    The  apparent  Increase  in  Illicit  traf- 
fic Indicates  that  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  has  become  a  reality.    The  revenue 
picture  discloses  that  during  the  6  months* 
period  beginning  November  1951  and  ended 
March    1953,    Maryland's    revenue    declined 
•650.073.01  from  the  same  6  months'  p«iod 
1    year    previous.    This    represents    a    de- 
crease of  29  percent  during  a  period  of  record 
employment  when  the  public  had  more  dis- 
posable Income  avaUable  for  the  purchase  of 
luxuries.     During  this  same  5  months'  pe- 
riod of  1951  MaryUnd's  sales  tax.  which  In- 
cludes the  sales  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages 
as  weU  as  all  other  commodiCies  with  the 
exception  of  medicines,  food  and  soap,  dis- 
closes  an   Increase   in   tax   revenue   of   1.57 
percent  over  the  same  6  months'  period  of 
the  prevlo^^a  year. 

When  liquor  taxes  bec<nne  undependable 
they  affect  other  revenues  In  a  parasitic  man- 
ner f<»  such  revenues  must  somehow  make 
up  the  loss.  Unjust  liquor  taxes,  therefore, 
not  only  breed  lawlessness,  crime  and  cor- 
ruption but  have  the  effect  of  drawing  from 
other  types  of  revenues.  Also,  when  lawful 
manufacture,  sale,  and  distribution  of  liquor 
gives  way  to  unlawful  manxifacture.  sale, 
and  distribution,  the  economic  losses  sus- 
tained by  towns,  dties.  coimties.  States  and 
the  Nation  In  direct  and  Indirect  taxes,  em- 
ployment and  commvmlty  welfare  Is  aston- 
ishing. 

Unlawful  trafllc  In  liquor  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  hurts  the  grocer,  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  druggist,  the  hardware  store, 
the  shoe  store,  the  department  store,  etc., 
and  the  civil,  social,  and  religious  well-being 
of  thousands  of  communities  In  the  United 


States.    Unjust  Uquor  taxes  are  prtmarlly 

the  cause  of  disastrous  social  conditions  that 
inevitably  follow. 

Tax  reduction  to  a  point  that  will  render 
effective  enforcement  can  restore  law  com- 
pliance and  preserve  Uquor  taxee  as  a  de- 
pendable and  neceesary  aource  of  revenue. 
We  strongly  urge  you  to  do  everything  In 
your  power  to  provide  necessary  relief  for  this 


perplexing  and  very  seriotis  problem.    Tour 
comments  are  earnestly  solicited  and  If  we 
can  cooperate  in  any  manner  pleiMe  let  ua 
know. 
BespectXuUy  yoxirs. 

J.  l>n.fjiew  Tawbs, 

Comptroller, 
RoocB  ▼.  LATwoa, 
Chief,  Alcoholic  Bevernge*  DtvisMm. 
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The  Sonthcni  Textile  ladastry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CABOUHA 

IN  TBE  HOUSX  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB 
Thursday,  April  24.  1952 

Mr.  BRTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORO,  I  Include  the  following  tutlcle  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
22.  1952: 


Booth  8Bnr  Rkadt  Now  voa  Ucmm  Nxw  Kwe- 

LAMS   WOOLBW   linXS 

(This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  artldee 
on  the  southern  textile  industry) 

Chabloitb,  N.  C. — The  South,  which  al- 
ready has  captured  a  lion's  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's cotton,  hosiery,  and  synthetic  textile 
Industry,  is  now  ready  for  more  ol  New  Bng- 
land's  big  woolen  plants. 

And.  at  the  same  time.  Dixie  la  laying  f*»v» 
tot  more  of  the  North's  heavy  indwtry. 

Thoee  are  the  conclusions  one  gets  from 
talking  with  the  South's  industrialists,  Stote 
planners,  and  labor  organiaers. 

Their  ambitious  hopes  are  rooted  in  an 
amazing  industrial  revolution  that  for  25 
years  has  been  sweeping  the  once  sleepy  land 
of  the  magnolia  and  cotton.  Scores  of  new 
plants  have  sprung  up  almost  overnight  in 
a  postwar  building  boom  that  has  extended 
from  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  rich 
coastal  plains  of  the  Southeast  and  on 
through  the  Oulf  States. 

The  revolution  has  given  the  South  many 
new  Industries  but  it  has  been  paced  by 
textile  manufacturing,  traditionally  one  of 
the  South's  biggest  Job  providers,  which  now 
employa  about  600,000  of  the  region's 
2,400.000  manufactxiring  workers. 

TWO  soTTicn  or  BBvsLonizirr 

The  development  of  the  South's  textile  In- 
dustry has  come  from  two  sources:  part  of 
It  has  come  from  tbe  North  and  the  lest  from 


within  the  South,  financed  by  both  north- 
ern and  southern  capital.  Probably  never 
before  in  the  Nation's  history  has  a  major 
Industry,  stich  as  textiles,  shifted  so  eom- 
pletely  from  one  region  to  another. 

A  region's  capacity  to  produce  oottoe  t«B- 
tlles  is  baaed  on  iu  number  at  spindlea.  the 
denoe  which  twists  fibers  into  yams  which 
later  are  woven  or  knitted  into  fabric.  Basad 
on  spindles,  the  Soiith  has  been  the  Nation's 
leader  in  cotton  textile  production  since  1937. 
Today,  it  has  sUghUy  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  Nation's  spindles,  as  comp4ued  wltli 
6J  percent  in  1880. 

Ilie  South's  spinning  mills  once  fed  much 
of  their  yam  to  New  England  where  It  was 
woven  Into  unfinished  cloth — or  "gray"  goods 
as  the  industry  calls  it.  Large  quantttlsa 
of  southern  gray  goods  also  went  northward. 
there  to  become  finiahed  into  ready -to>ase 
cloth.  Today  the  trend  toward  Integration 
In  the  Industry  finds  scores  of  finishing 
plants  clustered  in  southern  textile  centers 
with  the  big  mills  spinning,  weaving  and 
finishing  their  own  products. 

The  South,  long  tbe  recognised  leader  la 
the  seamless  hosiery  field,  likewise  has  cap- 
tured the  lead  in  full-fashioned  hoalery  pro- 
duction. Traditionally  centered  m  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania,  the  Industry  last  year 
counted  about  770  fuli-faahloned  knitting 
mills,  many  of  them  small  plants.  Of  the 
total,  the  South  had  only  260  mills.  But  the 
aouthern  plants  accounted  for  67.4  percent 
of  total  production. 

The  sweeping  changes  that  man-made 
fibers  have  brought  to  the  textile  industry 
also  have  found  the  South  taking  the  lead 
in  the  synthetic  textile  field.  One  southern- 
bom  enterprise,  the  vast  Burlington  IfUlo,  Is 
recognised  as  the  Nation's  biggest  weaver' of 
rayon.  Rayon,  nylon,  orlon,  and  dacron  are 
common  words  for  production  workers  ta 
doeens  of  small  southern  towns  where  giant 
synthetic  yam-producing  corporations,  such 
as  American  Viscose,  du  Pont,  and  Celaneae. 
have  spent  millions  for  new  plants  and 
enlargements  since  the  war. 


SHIFT  Df  WOOLBV  iOUM 
Southern  Industrialists  and  State  planners 
say  the  wo<den  worsted  mills  will  foUow  tha 
parade  of  other  textiles  southward. 


Prom  a  technical  standpoint,  they  cant 
give  convincing  reasons  why  woolen  products 
can  be  made  better  in  the  South  than  else- 
where 

But  they  say  that  the  same  broad  eoonomle 
laws  that  have  given  the  South  predominance 
tn  other  taaaOe  fields  wUl  work  in  lU  favor 
In  the  case  of  wool.  Several  big  woolen 
plants,  among  them  American  Woolen  at  Ra- 
leigh. N.  C:  the  Stevens  plant  at  Dubim.  Oa., 
and  the  Pacific  plant  at  Brookneal.  Va..  have 
been  put  into  operation  In  recent  montha. 
Tliua,  the  South's  woolen  Industry,  which  In 
1M7  numbered  only  43  planu  with  about 
12.000  workers,  already  is  growing  rapidly. 

The  South.  Iwing  in  a  commanding  spot 
In  the  synthetic  yam  field,  thtis  finds  Itself 
In  a  favorable  position  at  a  time  when  the 
textile  Industry  Is  thinking  in  terms  of 
fabrica  blended  from  wool  and  synthetic 
Instead  of  all  wool. 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Richmond  points  out  that  most  new  wool 
Snachinery  in  the  South  is  equipped  to  pro- 
duce not  only  wool  cloth,  but  similar  cloths 
made  from  man-made  fit>ers  and  that  new 
or  mod^niaed  mills  should  be  m  a  position 
to  switch  to  synthetic  production  with  rela- 
tive ease  **lf  consumer  demand  so  directs.** 

To  understand  the  textile  revolution  in  the 
South,  one  has  to  look  at  the  industry  his- 
torically. Tbe  story  of  southern  textiles 
was  once  the  tale  of  drab,  company-domi- 
nated mill  villages,  or  corn-bread  and  fatback 
living  oonditkma  and  of  an  industry  that  fre- 
quently existed  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis 
With  thotaands  of  only  scmlakllled  or  un- 
skilled workers. 

Ocnerallaatlons  are  dangerotu  In  a  field 
so  vaat  as  the  textile  industry.  They  become 
■sore  dangerous  when  comparisons  are  made 
between  regiona. 

WXATHSBaSB    LWUUSiaT    SLYTMP 

But  Impartial  observers  agree  today  that 
tbe  j)8ct\ire  of  southern  textile  living  con- 
dltkm  has  changed.  Tbe  region's  textile 
aUk.  generally  equipped  with  modern  ma- 
eMamj  and  with  southern  trained  worker* 
and  technlciana.  are  weathering  an  indus- 
trywide slump,  fully  confident  that  better 
days  are  ahead. 

Southern  textile  men  speak  of  "bad  btisl- 
BSBs"  and  the  worldwide  textile  depression. 
Bxtt  In  the  South  the  sltunp  is  mostly  one  of 
prices  and  earnings  rather  than  production. 
When  the  aouthemers  get  down  to  caaea. 
they  admit  that  things  could  be  mtich  worse 
from  a  regional  standpoint.  They  scratch 
their  heada.  trying  to  recall  the  four  or  five 
comparatively  small  mills  that  have  gone  out 
of  buslnesa.  They  quickly  add  that  most  of 
them  were  marginal  operations  that  could 
have  survived  only  under  boom  conditions. 

The  southerners  speak  of  reduced  opera- 
tSona  and  they  name  planta  that  have  op- 
erated only  4  daya.  some  even  3.  But  they 
also  point  to  other  planta  that  are  now 
running  6  da)-B.  paying  time  and  one-half 
for  the  suth  day. 

There  Is  some  increase  in  textUe  unem- 
ployukent  in  the  Carolinas.  where  the  South's 
tSTTIIss  are  concentrated.  But  It  Isnt  too 
widespread.  Labor  Department  figures  show 
only  about  17X100  unemployed  among  North 
Caroima's  340.000  textile  workers  in  early 
April.  South  Carolina,  which  has  about 
125.COa.  reported  only  5.000  Jobless.  Thess 
get  State  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
men  ta.  which  average  about  $17  a  week  in 
North  Carolina  and  have  a  maxlmtim  of  830 
In  South  Carolina. 

Some  large  mills,  among  them  Burlington. 
Cone,  and  the  J.  P.  Stevens  group,  shut  down 
some  planu  for  a  vreek-long  Easter  holiday, 
reflecting  slow  business  conditions. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
the  South's  textile  business  now  is  going  Into 
Government  contracts.  One  industry  source 
placed  tlie  figure  at  about  9  percent. 
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»'B  a  growing  feeling  of  optimism 
among  southern  producers  that  the  worst  of 
the  recession  Is  over  ss  merchandisers'  tn- 
Tentories  get  lower  and  lower.  Herman 
Cone,  president  of  the  Cone  Mills,  noted  this 
optimism  when  he  told  stockholders  this 
month  that  further  stirrings  in  cotton  tex- 
tile demands  are  now  indicating  a  break  in 
tbe  gloomy  situatioa. 

And  the  South,  which  says  tt  has  the 
newest  and  tbe  most  efllcient  mills.  Is  ex- 
pecting to  be  on  the  front  row  when  the 
orders  for  better  business  are  passed  out. 


The  SMtkcra  Textflc  la^astrj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  sotrra  caaosjita 

Of  TVE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24.  1952 

Mr.  BRTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  : 

South's  Taxim  iKotraraT  Rssistamt  to 
UmomzATioir 

(This  Is  the  second  of  s  series  of  three  articles 
on  tbe  soutliem  textile  indtistry) 

Chabiotis,  R.  C. — Among  the  Nation's 
major  Industriss.  organized  labor  has  found 
the  southern  textile  Industry  one  of  its 
toughest  nuts  to  crack. 

The  CIO  moved  into  the  South  In  1046  in 
a  much-heralded  Operation  Dixie,  which  had 
textiles  as  its  biggest  target.  Thousands  of 
dollars  were  poured  into  the  drive  and  tbe 
CIO's  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  sent 
its  crack  organisers  mto  tbe  southern  mill 
Tillagea. 

Today,  regardless  of  how  one  views  tbe  con- 
troversial labor-management  picture,  two 
ooncluaions  stand  out: 

1.  Prom  tbe  standpoint  of  tbe  number  cf 
union  locals  and  total  membership  m  the 
textile  field.  Operation  Dixie  has  failed. 

a.  But  tbe  constant  proapect  of  unionisa- 
tion does  have  a  broad  influence  upon  tbe 
industry  in  the  South. 

The  southern  textile  man  gives  a  lot  of 
reasons  why  the  industry  has  moved  South. 
But  the  type  of  worker  and  his  production 
are  the  most  often  cited. 

"The  southern  worker  will  give  an  honest 
day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  pay."  tbe 
southern  textile  men  chorus.  He  outproduces 
tbe  northern  textile  worker,  they  insist,  and 
many  add  that  unionisation  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  tbe  diflerenoe  in  production, 
naaoxo  bt  uhiom  lsaobbs 

Union  leaders  North  and  South  deny  this, 
and  no  figures  are  readily  available  from 
either  management  or  labor  sources  to  Jus- 
tify tbe  claim.  Tbe  North's  industry  la 
largely  organised;  tbe  South's  largely  un- 
organised. 

One  unicm  organiser  disputed  the  state- 
ment that  the  southern  worker  works  harder 
from  the  standpoint  of  actual  energy  out- 
put. He  said  modem  machinery  and  other 
conditions  account  for  much  of  the  pro- 
duction superiority  which  southern  manu- 
facturers say  they  have. 

Union  spokesmen  attribute  their  organ- 
izational failures  to  a  solid  wall  of  opposi- 
tion. Whole  communities,  the  union  people 
report,  have  been  mobilized  into  action  on 
tbe  appearance  of  a  CIO  organizer  and  re- 
sultant sntlunion  campaigns  have  been 
cairrled  on  by  segments  of  the  press,  pul- 
pit, and  schocds.  Deep  emotional  forces, 
they  say.  have  been  brought  into  play  and 
southern  racial  prejudices  have  been  fanned. 


But  one  union  oOcial  said  the  biggest 
obstacle  his  organizers  have  faced  Is  the 
Doemory  of  the  worker  himself.  The  aver- 
age worker,  he  reported,  remembers  the  day 
when  he  worked  00  hours  a  week  for  815  and 
leea.  Now  with  his  higher  pay — about  81.26 
an  hour — and  higher  living  standards,  he 
gives  little  thought  to  Joining  a  union. 

Management  spokesmen  agree  that  tbe 
higher  living  standards  have  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  it.  Tbe  union  claims  they  have 
helped  to  raise  wage  levels  by  organizing 
key  companies  which  sometimes  have  set 
the  southwlde  pattern.  One  union  organ- 
izer reported  that  a  big.  nonunlonized  South 
Carolina  miU  arbitrarily  announced  a  wage 
cut  about  2  years  ago.  Wltliin  botirs  tbe 
workers  themselves  were  petitioning  for 
union  organizers  to  come  in.  he  added. 
When  the  unionization  of  tbe  plant  appeared 
imminent,  the  wage  cut  was  withdrawn  and 
tbe  union  subsequently  lost  a  representa- 
tion election  by  a  mere  handful  of  votea. 

DKKT   UNIONIZATION  FACTOS 

Management  spokesmen  generally  deny 
that  tinlonizatlon  Is  a  controlling  factor  in 
their  decisions.  Tbey  say  that  in  their  new 
enlightened  management-labor  rtiatlons 
policies  they  stay  two  Jumps  ahead  of  the 
unions.  These  policies,  they  say.  are  pay- 
ing off  in  antiunion  votes  in  Natiocud 
lAbor  Relations  Board  elections. 

The  unions  say  that  miuugement  wont 
always  bargain  collectively  after  the  uniona 
have  won  an  election — anotber  point  that 
is  disputed  by  tbe  mill  owners. 

Regardless  of  causes,  the  fsct  remains  that 
textile  union  membership  in  the  South  is 
ntmierically  low.  Of  the  Souths  600.000 
wcn-kers.  tbe  Textile  Workers'  Union  of  Amer- 
ica claims  a  dues-paying  membership  of  less 
than  70.000.  The  AFL  United  Textile  Work- 
ers uf  America  has  about  40.000  members. 

Union  sources  admit  their  position  vras 
weakened  by  last  spring's  TWUA  southwlde 
strike  which  was.  they  concede,  'ninfortu- 
nately  timed."  Involving  more  than  40.000 
workers  at  iU  peak,  tbe  strike  coincided  with 
tbe  beginning  of  tbe  textile  recession,  a 
time  when  management  vras  not  overly  in- 
clined to  be  hasty  about  negotiating  con- 
tracu.  Since  the  strike,  the  TWUA  has  not 
regained  contracts  at  five  large  mills,  among 
them  Dan  River  at  Danville.  Va..  once  tbe 
recognised  wage  bellwether  of  tbe  industry 
in  the  South.  The  union  still  retains  the 
bargaining  rights  at  these  mills. 

Union  spokesmen  say  tbe  day  la  coming 
when  tbe  southern  worker  will  want  greater 
protection  in  determining  hia  working  c<m- 
ditlons  and  he  will  turn  to  tbe  unions.  Tbey 
report  they  now  have  organizers  in  such 
traditional  antiunion  strongholds  st*  Kan- 
napolls.  N.  C.  and  Anderson.  S.  C. 

The  TWUA  strategy  now  seems  to  be  tills: 
We  have  plenty  of  time,  ao  well  go  about 
our  business  in  s  quiet  way.  waiting  for 
managements  to  make  mistakes. 

But  management  spokesmen  say  these 
mistakes  won't  be  coming  as  often  now  aa 
tbey  did  back  in  the  twenties.  They  report 
they  have  evolved  a  healthy  labor  relations 
formula  that  precludea  unionization.  This 
formula  includes  "adequate  and  Just"  wages, 
bonuses,  paid  vacations  ranging  up  to  2 
weeks  for  6-year  workers,  and  paid  holidays. 

TtSKO  TOWASO  PKN8IOMS 

There  is  a  trend  toward  pensiona.  Many 
companies  give  free  hospital  and  life  insur- 
ance. Others  offer  it  at  low  rates.  Com- 
munity wide  recreational  and  athletic  pro- 
grams, financed  by  the  mills,  are  widespread 
and  the  Big  Springs  mills  at  Lancaster,  S.  C. 
even  have  a  beach  resort  for  their  workers. 

The  Burlington  Co.  has  set  up  an  edu- 
cational loan  fund  for  Its  34.000  workers 
and  their  children,' loaning  them  money  for 
coUege  and  other  technical  school  training. 
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Promotion  within  the  plants,  management 
Kmrces  lay.  is  now  on  merit  and  not  on  mcr« 
acnlorl^  or  favorltisxn  b;  superrlaors.  They 
add  tnat  the  kuperTlaoia  are  gezkeraUy  trained 
to  lead  their  workers  and  concerted  aafety 
education  has  given  the  worker  a  safe  plant. 
Most  companies  bave  indoctrination  prc^ 
grams  for  the  workers,  showing  them  where 
they  fit  into  the  broad  plctxue  of  the  mills' 
operation  and  training  them  for  the  jobs  to 
which  they  are  best  adapted. 

And.  managenxent  says,  workloads  are 
studied  carefully  by  experts  who  consult  the 
Individual  workers.  One  mill  reported  t^«t 
its  maximum  job  time  was  on  an  85-15  ratio 
with  the  worker  getting  15  percent  p^iTonal 
time  while  at  work.  Its  flgure  ranged  up> 
ward  to  60-40  for  the  more  tedious  Jobs. 

No  one,  not  even  management,  pretends 
that  the  new  labor  relations  policies  ff>m» 
from  mere  generosity.  The  mills  admit  that 
many  of  the  changes  were  wrought  by  the 
social  reforms  that  have  swept  the  whole 
Nation  during  the  past  two  decades.  But 
the  mill  men  take  the  position  that  it's 
smart,  practteal  buaincM  to  hare  a  contented 
working  foree. 

All  ttaase  factors  bavc  eontrltoatcd  to  tiM 
liMtUBlry's  rerolatkm  In  the  South  and  tta* 
employers  admit  that  the  change  is  better 
for  them  as  well  as  ttos  woriur.  In  fact. 
on*  of  them  ezcialmed.  "I  would  close  my 
plants  before  retumlag  to  Um  fatback  daji 
U  ao  jMts  ago." 


TW  QMstioB  •!  Sdrare 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMai^k*^ 

or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 


nr  THE  SEKATE  OF  THK  UWl'lgU  STATES 
Thursday,  AprU  24.  19S2 

Mr.  FERGUSON.    Mr.  President,  on 
last  Wednesday  morning,  April  23,  tbe 
(UstinKiiisIied  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
hind   fMr.  O'Ctmoml   discussed  on   the 
Senate  floor  the  question  of  the  seizure 
of  luroperty  by  the  President.    The  Balti- 
more  Sun  thought  so  much  ol  the  Sena- 
tor's address  that  it  was  printed  In  full  In 
the  morning  edition  of  that  newspaper. 
In  the  same  new^iaper  there  was  carried 
an  editorial  which  I  think  is  ol  impor- 
tance and,  therefore,  ihoakl  reeeive  the 
attention  of  each  and  erery  one  of  na. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  Is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  has  spent  a  great  amount  o< 
time  on  this  important  problem.    There- 
fore,  Mr.   President,   I  ask   unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Racoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcoiro, 
as  follows  : 

ssnatoa  o'cohob  dlscttssks  th«  quzstion  of 
Seizuhx 

Ifuch  emotion  has  been  generated  and 
much  nonsense  talked  about  the  seizure  of 
the  steel  mills  by  President  Truman.  Tha 
emotion  is  real  and  to  large  degree  Jiistified. 
The  nonsen—  alaa.  has  come  irom  those  who 
know  llttla  or  ""*^'"e  about  the  basic  unirn 
Involved. 

It  remained  for  Senator  Hxaanr  B. 
O'COMO*.  oX  this  State,  to  ejiamine  the  issue 


In  the  only  way  In  whtdi.  in  this  ooualry.  It 
Is  proper  to  euunlne  it.  Onra  Is  a  Oovcm- 
ment  ol  law*.  Oar  Preaklent  la  •  —  laut  at 
the  people.  His  power  and  his  autbcrtty  are 
gnmted  toy  tba  CanstltutUn  at  the  Dnltad 
Statea.  Uke  the  powers  granted  to  all  thrw 
torancbaa  of  tb*  Oo>*«mment.  ther  ar«  lim- 
ited. 

The  dUDculty  arises  becauM  In  some  r»- 
^wcts.  the  Umtts  aaem  to  be  not  too  weU 
defined.  When  Oongrcas  enacts  a  statute 
which  exceeds  Its  consUtuUonal  powers,  the 
statute  can  be  voMed  toy  the  coorts.  Bat 
when  the  President  decrees  an  action  which 
exceeds  his  constitutional  powers,  or  which 
appears  to  exceed  them,  we  are  left  in  un- 
certainty. M»  BO  one  knows  precisely  how 
either  the  Congress  or  the  courts  can  step 
In  in  time  to  prevent  the  disputed  act. 

To  be  s\ue,  there  is  the  remedy  of  im- 
peachment. Some  Members  of  Congress  are 
right  now  proposing  that  Mr.  Traaan  be 
impeached.  But  this  is  a  difficult  proceaa 
and  has  been  tried  only  mce  in  our  long 
history.  On  that  occaakm  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful. When  other  Presidents  bave  moye<t 
into  the  vague  area  of  Implied  powers — 
and  there  bave  been  such  in«t-^n^»^B  tn  g^f 
history— no  succffui  mean*  ct  caUlng  tbcm 
to  account  have  been  found. 

These  are  the  isB\ics  tUfusaed  yesterday 
by  Senator  O'Cowos  In  his  admirable  address 
to  the  Senate.  He  examines  the  law— with 
one  notable  exception — and  the  authorities. 
In  sober  mood,  taking  into  account  the 
difficulties  d  the  sltuatlcm.  Including  the 
poUtlcal  diaculUes,  be  reaches  a  studied 
and.  to  our  mlnda.  a  eonvlndng  coochulcn. 
Bcre  are  the  salient  peragraptos: 

"The  question  here  Is  not  wtoether  the 
President  at  the  United  States  did  the  prmc- 
Ucal  thing  or  wbetbsr  the  end  result  might 
Trovlde  Justlflcatlan.  Tbe  single  and  simple 
Isaue  la  whether  his  action  is  amhotiaed 
Mtber  toy  provision  of  the  Ft^leral  CnosUtu- 
tkm  or  by  terms  of  statutcry  enactment. 

"The  answer  Is  clear  and  Inescapable.  J»o 
•ocA  authority  or  power  exists  In  the  presi- 
dential aOcc.  Therefore,  he  exceeded  his 
powers.  His  action  la  OlegBl.  Prtrate  prrrp- 
erty  has  been  seised  and  appropriated  with- 
out dne  process  at  law." 

The  finality  of  this  eonchwlon  Is  Impres- 
8tve.  But  we  suggest  that  Senator  OTowot 
Bight  have  strengthened  his  evse  by  adding 
one  more  quotation  to  the  nmnenms  au- 
thorities he  has  cited.  The  OrmstltTrtlon.  it 
i»  tme.  does  seem  to  leave  certain  areas  tin- 
deflned  and.  further,  there  is  a  ease  of  a  sort 
for  the  doctrine  of  "implied  powers."  If  none 
a«  an  for  that  of  'Inherent  powers.-  But 
the  CoDstitntlon  ts  defhitte  and  quite  clear 
on  the  question  of  Mnrttlng  the  powers  of  all 
three  branches  of  the  Federal  establishment. 
The  tenth  amendment,  which  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son crmsldered  as  important  as  any  in  the 
whole  BUI  of  Rights,  reads  as  follows: 

The  po«n«  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constltutlan.  nor  prohibited  to 
**  ''y  5^  States,  are  reseifed  to  the  States 
rcspeettvcty,  or  to  the  people." 

This  li  the  final  nmltatlon  or  the  powers 
o{  the  President.  He  has  no  authority  to  go 
beyond  the  powers  enmnerated  In  article  II 
of  the  Constitution  save  Insofar  as  the 
Congress  bestows  power  upon  him  out  of  its 
store  of  limited  authority.  In  thla  In- 
stance—that of  the  steel  selxure — he  not 
only  Ignored  a  statute  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress which  provides  a  specific  means  of 
dealing  with  a  threatened  strike  against  the 
national  Interest.  Hs  ignored  nif>  Ute  coiv- 
stltutlonal  Ihnltatioii  of  article  X. 

That  Is  the  situation  into  which,  f  ot  what> 
aver  reason,  hia  impulsiveness  has  led  him. 
The  threata  to  our  coiMtitutlonal  ^sten  ate 
aU  too  obvious.  Surely  there  iwMt  be  soae 
method  by  whidi  the  courts  caa  aputr  ttaa 
resaedir.  ^^ 


Qae»tio— aire  of  lfS2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEM 

or  AaaoxA 

XM  THK  BOU8K  OF  REPBUKNTATrW 

Thmrsdaw.  AvrU  24.  1952 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speator.  under 
unanimoos  cooaent.  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoBB  my  qtiestioniuUre 
of  1953  and  the  tabulation  of  tha 
returns: 

Quswiuwana  or  isaa 

Where  tax  aumey  cones  from: 

Direct  taxes  on  Indlvlduala... 

Direct  tares  on  corporations.. 

Hew  tejus  and  borrowed 

Kkclse  taxes. 


Custoiis  and  other  taxes 


to.  3« 

.aa 

.17 
.U 
.M 


1.  Ot 

balitra    Ugbtw    rootroia    ei 
should  be  saaetad?     Yse  Q 


Total-. 

1.  Do    joa 
wa«aa  and 
Ko  □ 

a.  Are  you  in  favor  ot  Government  low- 
rent  housing  for  defeme  wviun  and  lan- 
Ulcs  ol  military  personnel?    1m  Q    Mo  Q 

a.  Do  you  favor  a  univsraal  asimary  train- 
ing program?     Tea  D    No  G 

«.  Do  you  believe  tbe  beneftta  provided 
under  the  OI  bill  should  be  extended  to  tbe 
veterana  of  the  Korean  war?     T«»  D    Wo  Q 

a.  Do  yo«  favor  the  eonetnaetlon  at  schoeia 
at  Oovcrnmcttt  expense  la  erttleai  rtrfrrMs 
areas?     Yes  G     No  □ 

0.  Are  you  in  tavoc  ot  training  More  doe- 
tors  through  federally  supported  »n*/11fai  pro- 
grams?     Yes  D    No  □ 

7.  Do  you  beltevs  in  the  establishment  ot 
a  national  health  Insurance  program  aim- 
Mar  to  Blue  Ckoai,  only  federallj  operatedT 
Tes  n    No  D 

8.  Do  yon  favor  the  adoption  ot  a  policy 
to  adequately  protect  the  rlghu  of  citiaens 
appearing  before  congressional  committees? 
▼w  n    No  D 

9.  Do  you  favor  inereaalng  the  foreign  tttt- 
nomlc  assistance  program?     Tea  D    No  n 

10.  Dc  you  favor  •^p*"^*-^  the  t^ft^nLfj^ 
assistance  programs  to  foreign  f-rmntrtsat 
Tes  a    No  a 

11.  Do  you  fsvor  having  the  rTrmgi—  in- 
clude all  appropriations  m  oite  aincle  bill  or 
separata  blUs  for  each  department?  Yes  Q 
Wo  n 

12.  Do  you  favor  further  increosca  in  poo> 
tal  rates?     Yes  D    No  D  ^^ 

13.  Do  you  favor  an  adequate  budget  for 
clvu  defense?  The  Presidents  budget  ~i*- 
for  »388J)00.000  for  tbU  item.     YoTd    No  Q 

14.  The  new  budget  Includes  SlOOjOOO  OOa 
to  increase  Federal  grants  to  fiCatea  for  pub- 
llc-assistance  programs.  Do  you  favor  thla 
proposal  at  this  Ume?    Yes  D    No  D 

15.  Do  you  favor  hMseased  f arm-nriee  sod- 
ports?     Yse  D    Mo  D  r-         »f- 

18.  Do  you  tovor  Ir.  /eaesd  unemployment 
compensation  peymer  u?    Tee  D    No  D 

17.  Do  you  fsvtr  a  general  PMeral  aid  to 
education  program  to  help  meet  teaehlna 
and  school-operating  casta?    Yea  D    iton 

18.  The  new  budget  presented  by  the 
President  calls  for  $61,100,000  000  to  be  spent 
on  military  services.  In  your  opinion  csa 
OUT  natloaal  economy  support  such  an 
•OKJunt?    Yes  D    No  D 

**.^*L^  '***  '■'^  "*•  proposal  submitted  la 
the  budget  to  spend  appro^m»tely  •6.500.- 
0004)00  for  the  expanstan  ot  the  Nation's 
•tonle-energy  program  over  a  5-ycar  perlodT 
*""•  ^PUld  bs  In  addition  to  the  086.400,- 
000.000  ^rnwtlng  program.)     Tas  O    No  Q 
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V.  1>o  you  favor  legiaJatfcjn  to  remove  dls- 
crlminsUons  against  tbe  Indians?  Tas  Q 
Wo   3 

After  you  have  set  forth  your  views  on 
these  iesucs.  please  return  this  sheet  to  me. 
giving  your  full  naoM  and  correct  address. 


(Name) 


( 


> 


(Qty) 

Where  tax  money  will  be  spent: 

mutary  services tO.  ao 

Internationa:    affairs    (Including   for- 
eign  aid) .18 

Iflittraas'  benefits,  penatona.  etc .^  .06 

Social  securl-.y-health-welfare .03 

Natural    reacurces.    InrhKling    atomic 

energy — _  .04 

Interest  on  Fsdcral  debt ^  .07 

Other ._— - .  .06 


Total... 


In  response  to  the  S3 .100  qucstlotinsires 
aent  to  you  and  others  during  this  seccmd 
aaaslon  of  the  Eighty  second  OOBgrsH.  1S.4 
percent  were  completed  and  returned.  A 
tabulation  has  been  made  of  the  answers. 
MNad  toelow.  in  order  to  get  the  results  to 
you  without  too  long  a  delay.  5ome  replies 
are  still  oocning  in  each  day  since  the  tabu- 
la uon.  and  show  that  a  proportionate  ratio  la 
maintained. 


QoMtisaNa. 

Tcs 

Ne 

No 
snswr 

1 

r.s 

«L4 

S3.4 

7.S 

t. 

14 

41.  t 

ai 

C9 

4                               ...- 

MLS 

47 

SlO 

4.... 

41* 

47.4 

4.1 

X4 

«L* 

4.S 

7 

I4.J 

74.7 

4lI 

a 

S7.3 

!•(.« 

as 

• 

4.1 

ai.4 

7.7 

&• 

n.s 

as 

11 ' 

SLl 

as 

as 

MLS 

at 

as 

n _ 

4a4 

as 

us 

Ml* 

a? 

7.8 

u 

7.4 

as 

as 

M ~    -    — 

Ml4 

as 

as 

ao 

a? 

as 

» 

mi 

S7.I 

119 

M 

set 

as 

a« 

» -- 

n.s 

ai 

7.4 

•  II.  Do  roe  hror  hsvinc  tbs   

approprutmcu  m  I  siosl*  bill?    SSJ  fsvsrad 

btlL   St.KsTarcdscparswbilb  lor  each  departmenL 


all 


hvat^atioB  of  Ike  War  StabiKxatioa 
I  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  ATRES 

or  omo 

IN  THB  HOtJSK  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Thursday.  AprU  24.  1952 

Ifr.  '  AYRBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  the  vote  on  the  Allen  resolu- 
tion showed  that  there  are  Members  of 
Congress  who  do  not  want  a  govern- 
ment run  by  the  dictates  of  a  few  people. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the 
aame  Members  who  voted  last  July  20 
to  give  the  President  Ucensing  powers 
voted  today  to  prevent  the  Congress  from 
Investigating  an  agency  which  perhaps 
has  overstepped  its  powers.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  vote 
recorded  on  roll  No.  128  of  last  year. 


After  listening  to  the  debate  on  the 
Alien  resolution.  I  beUeve  the  basic 
points  in  the  President's  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  seizure  of  the  steel  milla 
are  summed  up  very  well  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal: 


OoMsinirxcuM 

When  a  President  of  the  United  States 
thinks  that  his  "Inherent  powers"  supersede 
the  Constitution,  then  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
American  people  through  their  legislators,  to 
spell  out  the  limitations  of  such  "inherent 
powers." 

Harry  8  Tnonan  has  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  his  authority,  a  leaning  tovrard  dictato- 
rial pracUces  that  are  entirely  contrary  to 
American  tradiUon  and  precedent. 

In  a  press  conference  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Sdltors.  President  Truman  was  asked: 

In  view  of  the  President's  opinion  that  ha 
could  take  over  tbe  steel  mills  under  consti- 
tutional powers,  could  he.  for  example,  seize 
the  country's  newspapers  and  radio  stauons? 

The  Preaident's  answer  was  a  shock  to 
every  American  who  cherishes  freedom  under 
Isw.  For  the  President  said  that  under 
simUar  circumstances,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  to  act  for  whatever  is  best 
for  the  NaUon.  And  that's  your  answer,  he 
told  the  questioner. 

There  have  been  some  who  have  tried  to 
mtntmlae  this  bid  for  unlimited  power  by 
the  mlniscule  man  In  the  White  House  by 
saying  that  Truman's  reply  was  off  the  cuff. 
Had  the  President  given  his  answer  more 
thought,  they  explam.  he  vrould  not  have 
aaid  what  he  did. 

Off  the  cuff  or  carefully  thought  out.  the 
reply  shovrs  what  President  Truman  thlnka 
his  powers  are.  It  should  be  entirely  clear 
to  everyone  that  President  Trtunan  thinks 
he  is  not  restricted  in  his  actions  by  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  mistaken  belief  that  his  "Inherent 
powers"  granted  him  unlimited  authority. 
President  Truman  usurped  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  Congress  declare  vrar  and 
plunged  the  United  States  Into  the  Korean 
conflict.  This  undeclared  war  has  cost 
108.000  casualties  snd  uncounted  billions. 

Truman  called  on  those  same  "inherent 
powers"  to  seize  the  steel  Industry,  without 
due  process  of  Isw. 

The  President's  belief  that  these  Inherent 
powers  are  limitless  and  may  be  imposed  at 
his  personal  whim  constitutes  the  most  seri- 
ous threst  to  liberty  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment this  Nation  has  ever  faced.  This  la 
a  far  more  serious  threat  to  American  free- 
donu  and  rights  than  conununlam. 

ror  this  Is  dictatorship  with  total  disre- 
gard of  law. 

It  Is  forttinate  that  Mr.  Truman  has  only 
•  few  more  months  tenure  of  office  before  he 
Is  relegated  to  the  obsciuity  he  deserves. 
And  It  is  fortunate,  too.  that  the  undeclared 
Korean  war,  the  steel  mill  seinire.  and  the 
threat — for  that  is  what  It  la — to  seixe  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  hsve  brought  this 
approach  to  dictatorship  to  public  attention. 

For  now  Is  the  time  to  end  this  menace  to 
constitutional  government.  Congress  must 
set  now  to  spell  out  in  detail  the  limlta  of 
the  inherent  powers  of  the  President. 

President  Truman  and  his  successors  in 
the  Nation's  highest  office  must  be  told  that 
they  cannot  abrogate  the  United  States  Con- 
sUtution  whenever  they  may  deem  such 
action  necessary.  Ours  is  a  government  of 
law  and  only  ao  long  as  it  remains  a  govern- 
ment of  law  and  not  of  Presidential  whim 
will  it  protect  our  cherished  righta  and 
privileges. 

When  one  man  can  set  himself  up  above 
the  law  then  we  have  lost  everything  that 
more  than  a  million  valiant  Americans  have 


died  on  Adds  of  battle  to  gain  and  to  pre- 
serve for  us. 

No  American  can  say  that  this  issue  does 
not  affect  him  personally.  It  is  not  a  matter 
that  concerns  only  the  ownns  of  steel  mlDs, 
newspapers,  and  radio  stations.  It  concerns 
Skll  of  us.  because  each  man's  ptopeity  la 
secure  and  Inviolate  only  because  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  no  one  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life.  Uberty.  or  proparty  irlthout 
due  process  of  law. 

This  is  our  protection. 

Neither  Harry  TTuman  nor  any  other  Prea- 
Ident  shall  take  it  from  ua. 


Ad£tieaa]  Hy^Mkdrk  Fewer  Frea  tb« 
Niafara  FaOs  and  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 


IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVEB 
rAvrsdaf,  April  24.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mari^  in  the  RECoao.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  which  waa 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mid-Hudson  Industrial  Association, 
representing  75  industrial  smd  businesa 
concerns  throughout  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y..  in  support  of  the  Capehart- Miller 
bills  (S.  2021  and  H.  R  3146)  providing 
for  the  development  of  additional  hydro- 
electric power  from  the  Niagara  Falla 
and  River  by  private  enterprise.  The 
resolution  follows  : 

The  Mid-Hudson  Industrial  Assoclatloa 
representing  75  industrial  and  business  con- 
cerns throughout  Dutehess  County  strongly 
endorses  the  enactment  of  S.  3021  and  H.  R. 
S146  which  vrould  permit  the  development  by 
private  enterprise  of  hydroelectric  poirer 
from  the  Niagara  River  at  no  cost  to  the  taz- 
payera. 

This  organization  strongly  opposes  all 
other  measures  to  put  the  Federal  or  State 
Oovemmenta  fiuther  In  the  power  business. 
The  socialistic  danger  of  taxation  of  electrlo 
power  in  the  United  States  is  one  step  tovrard 
a  socialistic  state.  This  danger  we  beUeve 
can  be  avoided  by  the  enactment  of  tha 
Capehart-MlUer  bill  at  thla  session  of  tbe 
legislature. 

The  above  vras  duly  resolved  by  the  board 
Of  directors  on  this  10th  day  of  March  1952. 


Majbc  We  Need  a  Poiat  5 — Oar  Moaey'a 
Wortk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPREBENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  week,  our  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  it  had  signed  three  new 
point  4  agreements,  under  which  we  dish 
out  $11,000,000  in  technical  aid  to  Iran. 
If  you  have  forgotten.  Iran  is  the  land  of 
Mossadegh,  the  weeping  willow  of  Persia^ 
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Under  these  agreements.  Uncle  Sam 
will  also  dish  out  some  $6,000,000  more 
for  other  development  purposes.  We 
must  bear  In  mind  that  this  ts  nothing 
new  for  Iran.  Last  January,  we  agreed 
to  contribute  a  sum  not  exceeding  $23,- 
450,000  for  other  technical  aid.  This  was 
to  last  imtil  June  30,  1952. 

No  one  would  have  any  valid  objection 
to  these  goings-on  if  there  were  some 
basic  element  of  agreement  embodied 
in  these  grants.  But  the  plain  fact  is 
that  the  fundamental  requirement  of 
any  agreement,  namely  and  to  wit,  some- 
thing moving  from  both  parties  to  each 
other,  is  sadly  lacking. 

We  give.  Iran  accepts.  That  is  all 
these  deals  amount  to;  and  what  we  get 
in  retiim  from  the  Iranian  Government 
is  noUiing  but  a  promise  to  come  back 
for  more  later.  The  treatment  we  re- 
ceived in  the  Anglo- Iranian  oil  dispute  is 
a  fair  sample  of  our  recompense  for  point 
4.  Riot47rs  limiped  Englishmen  and 
Americans  in  the  same  boat.  They  want- 
ed all  of  us  kicked  out  of  the  country. 

Point  4  is  very  pleasant  in  Tehran. 
Maybe  we  need  a  pointed  point  5 — our 
money's  worth  in  return.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  we  are  not  kicked  around  for 
kicking  In. 


Uade  Sam's  Acres 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATTVZ8 

Wednesday,  April  23, 1952 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  significant  force  in  American  his- 
tory can  be  indicated  by  one  word  of  four 
letters— namely,  land.  We  are  told 
that  the  first  word  uttered  by  the  white 
discoverers  in  1492  was  the  cry  of  a 
watchman  on  the  flagship  of  Columbus 
and  that  was  the  joyous  shout  "Land!" 
From  the  very  discovery  and  settlement 
of  America  the  great  extent  of  land  has 
been  the  basis  for  American  colonization 
of  the  West,  entirely  across  the  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Land 
to  be  had  for  the  taking  has  been  the 
enticement  for  the  westward  movement, 
and  land  has  played  a  great  part  in  the 
8up]3ort  of  the  Government  in  the  earlier 
days  when  other  sources  of  revenue  were 
not  yet  to  be  had. 

Under  the  liberal  land  policy,  which 
has  characterized  the  American  Govern- 
ment, the  continent  has  been  settled  and 
homes  have  been  carved  thro\ighout  all 
the  wilderness,  but  there  yet  remain  mil- 
lions of  acres,  some  of  It  much  less  de- 
sirable than  those  other  millions  of  acres 
which  have  been  preempted  and  home- 
steaded,  so  that  even  today  Uncle  Sam 
is  our  greatest  landowner. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  public  lands  of  the 
Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 


ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Dr.  Marion  Clawaon.  has  written  a  book 
entitled  "Uncle  Sam's  Acres." 

This  book,  has  been  acclaimed  by  many 
students,  and  I  wish  to  include  herewith 
a  book  review  taken  from  the  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Sciences,  for  March  1953. 

The  item  is  as  follows: 

Despite  Its  ]uvenUe-book  title,  thla  Is  In 
every  reepect  an  adult  work,  the  reflection  of 
a  well-groxmded  mind  and  a  mature,  objec- 
tive spirit.  It  iB  all  too  common  for  the  text- 
book writer  to  express  the  hope  that  his 
book  may  appeal  to  the  InteUlgent  layman. 
Of  this  volume  It  can  more  truly  be  said 
that  It  Is  an  excellent  Introduction  for  the 
Intelligent  layman  to  one  of  the  basic  con- 
cerns of  American  life,  that  may  also  prove 
useful  m  the  classroom. 

It  Is  fitting  that  this  book  should  appear 
In  a  year  during  which  the  United  Nations 
has  put  land  reform  hljh  upon  Its  agenda 
and  during  which  the  head  of  public  admin- 
Istratlon  In  the  Tfr:hnlcal  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  Nations  has  as- 
serted that  land  administration  is  the  No.  1 
problem  of  underdeveloped  countries. 

This  is  the  story  of  our  Federal  public 
lands,  their  role  In  the  national  life,  how  we 
got  them,  how  we  got  rid  of  moat  of  them, 
what  we  iutve  left,  how  we  can  xise  It  while 
conserving  it,  how  to  manage  it,  and  how 
the  uses  of  land  and  water  are  linked.  A 
final  cliapter  deals  with  policies  and  poli- 
ties. As  the  author  says.  "Larger  books  have 
been  written  about  relatively  small  parts  of 
the  subject  matter";  he  has  notably  accom- 
plished his  purposes  of  comprehensiveness 
of  scope  and  balance  between  the  treatment 
of  one  subject  and  another. 

Mr.  Clawson  is  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  He  could  easily  have  written  a 
paean  about  his  Bureau  with  covert  Insinua- 
tions or  open  blasts  against  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Army  engineers,  or  the  Btireau  of 
Reclamation.  He  has  not.  He  has  high 
praise  for  the  Forest  Service;  he  shows  how 
the  conflict  between  the  Army  and  the  Rec- 
laniation  Bureau  stem  from  conflicting  em- 
phases among  the  many  possible  uses  of  land 
and  water,  each  supported  by  strong  eco- 
nomic and  political  forces,  so  that  knocking 
heads  together  by  an  administrative  union 
would  hardly  resolve  the  Issues.  He  may  be 
forgiven  if,  even  while  acknowledging  his 
virtues,  he  gives  Qlflwd  Pinchot  the  back 
of  his  hand. 

Mr.  Clawson  as  a  scholar  understands  the 
place  of  the  public  lands  in  the  larger  pano- 
rama of  American  history  and  economics: 
the  frequent  reference  to  these  broader 
movements  lends  depth  to  his  chronicle.  As 
a  scientist,  he  sees  what  happens  when  the 
law  disregards  the  basic  requirements  of  ge- 
ology. As  a  bureau  chief  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  he  shows  a  sensitive  understanding 
of  tlie  matrix  In  which  an  administrator  op- 
erates when  he  deals  with  concerns  that  are 
the  subject  of  strong  economic  pressures 
charged  with  high  political  voltage.  His 
comments  on  leadership,  coordination,  com- 
munication are  sapient. 

While  Mr.  Clawson  never  strives  for  the 
flamboyant  (one  reason  why  the  title  does 
the  book  an  injtistlce),  his  objectivity  la  not 
passionless.  His  writing  is  controlled  but 
fluent,  free  of  Jargon.  The  book  is  not  only 
a  picture  of  our  public  lands  but  a  self- 
portrait  of  the  kind  of  man  we  should  cher- 
ish as  a  responsible  public  servant,  endowed 
With  vision  and  hard-headedness. 

CHAKLXS   8.    ASCRXB. 
BaOOXLTH   COIXBSB. 


Amy's  Failve  To  Provye  Qo^imt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBEBSNTATTVEB 

Thursday.  AprU  24.  1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
yond undeirstandlng  that  those  in  the 
Armed  Forces  are  not  provided  with  suf- 
ficient clothing  and  there  have  been 
many  complaints  to  that  effect,  one 
being  that  the  father  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase for  nearly  a  year  the  shoes  that 
his  son  was  wearing  while  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  as  the  Army  neglected  to 
provide  for  this  boy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  the  letter 
from  the  mother  of  a  boy  in  the  Army 
in  which  it  is  said  they  are  unable  to 
purchase  the  clothing  he  needs  in  north 
Africa,  and  I  believe  it  is  high  time  that 
these  conditions  be  corrected,  especially 
in  view  of  the  linnirious  air-base  appoint- 
ments being  set  up  in  north  Africa,  ac- 
cording to  statements  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.    The  letter  is  included : 

Cltdb.  Omo,  Mafch  It.  1952. 
Hon.  Alvw  F.  Wxicbxl. 
Member  of  Congreaa, 

Thirteenth  Ohio  District. 

DsAX  Six:  I  am  wondering,  as  many  other 
families  are  doing  today,  why  our  boys  In 
service  are  not  furnished  with  clothing, 
that  la.  the  necessary  ones.  We  surely  ar« 
paying  enough  taxes,  and  where  is  It  all 
going?  The  surplus  Army  and  Navy  stores 
have  plenty.  Perhaps  one  certain  party  owns 
them  and  there  Is  a  great  profit  in  them.  We 
have  a  soo  who  is  now  located  In  north 
Africa.  He  was  Issued  two  fatlgiie  suiu  In 
Texas  0  months  ago.  They  are  worn  out  and 
be  Is  writing  home  asking  us  to  send  him 
some  air  mall.  On  March  5  he  wrote,  also  on 
March  13.  as  they  cannot  be  bought  over 
there  and  he  is  very  badly  in  need  of  them. 

Why  should  these  boys  have  to  buy  their 
necessary  work  clothes?  We  cannot  afford 
to  furnish  his  clothes;  he's  doing  his  duty 
to  his  country,  and  if  they  are  not  enUtled 
to  clothes  they  had  better  discharge  them. 
What  we  want  to  know.  Why  cant  they  get 
clothes  and  where  is  all  the  money  going  that 
Is  to  be  used  for  such  needs? 

It  certainly  is  heartbreaking  to  know  our 
boys  are  In  need  over  there  in  that  God- 
forsaken country  when  some  In  the  United 
States  have  everything  and  no  doubt  trying 
to  get  more.  It  Just  doesn't  show  good  sens* 
to  expect  us  to  furnish  clothes  for  a  service- 
man, and  why  should  we?  Perbapa  you  can 
answer  the  questions  and  we  would  appre- 
ciate anything  that  could  be  done  for  our 
boys. 

Thank  you.  and  youn  truly. 

Mrs.  Oxo.  Rocraa. 


Seowe  tl  Uic  Steel  IWosirj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  JXBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRB8SNTATTVE8 

Thursday.  April  24.  1952 

Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
the  following  editorial  which  recently 
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appeared  in  the  Newark  Evening  News 
on  the  queatkm  of  the  steel  seteire. 
points  op  a  very  pertinent  factor  wtiieh 
cannot  be  lost  si^t  of  in  the  rttsri— Inn 
of  this  problem.  No  Issue,  it  appears  to 
me.  can  be  paramoont  to  that  of  hnman 
value,  particularly  when  such  values  re- 
late to  the  boys  who  are  fighting  and 
dyiiw  in  Korea.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude herein  the  editorial  entitled  "TlMt 
Cnucal  Fact": 

TUM  Caxracat.  Fscr 

In  ih»  aftatsath  at  OorcnuBent  aclture 

of  the  steel  tadnatry  moc:i  at  the  dtscusalun. 

which  conoenos  coostttwtlaaal  right  and  con- 

tntant.   baa   an    aca^aaate   cast. 

iportant  or  are   .>ot  worth  discussing: 
tram  it.     One  critical  fact  Is.  however. 
Ml:  We  must  hare  steel. 
No   itlHT— Vm    ot   steel    that    ignores   the 
iy»»f»H  tn  Korea  or  the  rearmament  of  West- 
are  ■mniia  la  raaUatlc.    There  are.  first  and 

cans  hare  baca  drafted,  sent  to  fight  and  die 
In  Korea.  Sboold  the  truee  negotlatloos  fall 
fM*  the  Cocnmunlsts  launch  a  vlforous  of- 
itaastve.  the  sorvlval  at  the  AB»ertean  and 
•Vatted  Nattoos  forces  In  Korea  would  be  put 
to  fearful  haaard  U  weapons,  ■■lawnmon. 
and  c^iutpmex:  were  mtatlng  baaaima  of  a 
•IMI  strike. 

The  hr%tS  riiut-down  las*  week.  aceardln« 
to  Pittsburgh  diapatchsa.  tarooght  tha  ta«ot 
rate  ot  production  down  51  potnta  to  SI  par- 
cent  or  rated  capacity.  Upon  Oovemment 
■alBH*.  the  blast  furnaces  and  open  hearths 
waaw  i—nea  to  operatloc.  and  the  mills  to 
fun-time  productloo  with  expert  prectekxi. 
This  week  the  steel  rau  Is  expected  to  snap 
bac^  to  an  averse  production  In  the 
Binettes 

n  ts  said  that  because  of  ample  stocks  In 
th.:  hands  ot  Oovemment  contractors  and 
those  with  orders  (or  the  armed  ■crvlcaa.  the 
Beads  ne««h*^  of  Korea  nor  rearmament  wlU 
be  aMtoOBty  hampered.  Armament  Is  taking 
ftsaa  than  15  percent  ot  total  output,  it  is  re- 
ported, and  even  a  3  weefca'  shut-down  could 
have  kwen  absorbed. 

That  la  speculatlTe.  It  Is  novhare  asacrted 
that  c  sted  strike  even  ot  a  month's  duration 
wonld  BOS  have  affected  mlUtary  suppllea. 
The  PimSdent  said  that  a  strike  would  dls- 
rvpS  o«r  war  aflort.    About  that,  there  can 


method  ot  tattinc  it.  It  was  the  least 
ible  method,  a  method  that  raises  grave 
qoasttons  of  far-reaching  Importance.  But 
dleexMBloo  of  thoee  questions  should  never  be 
permitted  to  obscure  the  most  tMslc  and  far- 
reaching  fact  of  all:  That  our  troops  in  Ko- 
rea must  be  kept  supplied  with  weapons,  that 
we  must  present  a  stronc  front  to  tka  Oom- 
r  unlst  world. 


SkaiKfal  AuiTcrury 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  B:  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 


or  nw  Tc 
or  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIYKB 

Thursday.  AprU  24.  1952 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoao,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington News  for  April  24: 


IRda  la  the  first  anniversary  ot  a  monstrooa 
tnantt  to  the  United  States. 

A  year  ago  today.  William  K.  OatlB.  an 
newspaperman,  waa  setaed  by  Red 
lovakla.  thrown  Into  prison,  and  ac- 
of  being  a  spy. 

Today,  WlU  Oatts.  m  ftxUtleas  as  he  was 
a  year  ago.  la  attll  cafcd  tn  his  Cotnmuzilst 
e^. 

Caechoslovakla.  one  of  Roaata'^  tag- 
alongs.  still  thumbs  her  nose  at  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States — "the  land  at  the  ftee 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.** 

What  a  hoUow  ring  that  fine  phrase  has 
today— 

P<or  Bill  Oatls.  whoae  freedom  was  brutally 
and  unjustly  stripped  from  him  a  year  ago^ 

And  for  us.  his  fellow  countrymen,  who 
have  let  him  down. 

True,  a  roar  of  Indignant  protest  swept 
across  our  country  last  year  when  it  became 
evident  that  BUI  Oatls  was  being  framed  by 
a  gang  of  Stalin's  sSoogtsa. 

Bat  the  Caechotfovaft  government  paid  no 
heed  to  the  outcry  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. Instead,  it  taaotenUy  pUcd  aOront  on 
affront. 

Por  71  days  Ifr.  Oatla  waan*t  even  per- 
mitted to  see  oat  of  bis  countrymen.  IXirtng 
the  5-day  travesty  that  his  emptors  called  a 
"trial.''  two  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  were  given  ptacea  In  the 
rear  of  the  room.  But  it's  doubtful  whether 
Mr.  Oatls  ever  mw  them,  for  his  thick-lensed 
glasses  had  been  taken  away  from  him. 

On  July  4— our  Independence  Day — BUI 
Oatls  waa  sentenced  to  10  years'  Imprison- 
ment. 

Back  hosoe.  Mr.  Oatia'  fellow  atlaraa  were 
demanding  action. 

A  languid  State  Department,  prodded  by 
Oongrem.  the  paople  and  the  press,  at  l^xt 
tugsii  to  move.  Ttade  between  the  United 
States  and  Caechoalovakia  waa  etctoatty 
halted.  Tariff  conccaskms  were  aoipaadad. 
An  ataHaa  owned  by  the  Csechoslorak  goe^- 
emaaant  waa  prohibited  from  fiytng  over 
Allied -occupied  Germany  and  Austria. 

But  theae  acts  dldnt  get  BUl  Oatia  out  at 
jail. 

So  the  Bute  Department  got  our  Unda 
Sam's  pocfcetbook  and  began  to  haggle  over 
a  ransom  price,  meanwhile  suggesting  that 
the  uproar  over  the  Oatls  case  might  offend 
the  Reds  axxl  thus  hamper  the  negotiations. 
Things  quieted  down. 

Presumably,  the  State  Department,  pock- 
etbook  in  hand.  Is  still  dickering  with  the 
Caechs.  stUl  trying  to  Ox.  in  terms  of  doUara. 
the  value  of  an  honorable  Amcrlcan'a 
freedom. 

And  BUI  Oatls  broods  In  a  Communist 
prison. 

Of  what  must  he  be  thinking  as  the  daya 
of  torture  tick  by? 

Surely  of  his  homeland — the  "land  of  tha 
tree  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

It's  to  our  everlasting  shame  that  we.  back 
home,  are  letting  BUI  Oatls.  a  lonely  United 
States  cltixen.  rot  In  captivity. 


•f  Wafc  StabUiaatMa  Boar4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NcaxH  asKOxa 

IN  THE  BOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATTVB 

Thursday.  AprU  24,  1952 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  532,  known  as  the  Allen  reso- 
lution, haa  for  its  purpose  an  Inyestiga- 


tion  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Ed- 
neatioci.  the  past  actiTitMS  <tf  the  Wage 
Stafaitiaakioii  Board  to  dftwitwr  wbettacr 
or  not  liwt  Board  has  CMfciiad  an- 
thority  not  contained  within  the  law 
oreatuiE  this  Board.  The  ptupoae  is. 
I  aii  anre.  to  find  out  what  reasocunc 
the  Boani  naed  in  mnaijog  at  their  con- 
ehBtee  that  wages  shocdd  be  raised  and 
that  steel  prices  should  not. 

This  looks  like  an  inquiry  into  the 
mental  processes  and  the  soundness  of 
the  Jadvbent  it  came  to  in  ■"^^^'nf  an 
azxnotmecment  that  wages  should  be  in- 
creased. 

This  matter  in  this  resotution  does  not 
seek  to  change  the  law  under  which  this 
Board  was  created,  but  limits  its  inquiry 
as  to  how  the  members  thought  in  mak- 
ing their  decisiocL  I  do  not  think  this 
the  province  of  Congress. 

Anyway,  the  matter  i^  go  before  ttw 
Cunailtee  on  Labor  and  Btaeation  and 
will  in  all  probabihty  rcfnain  there.  I 
do  not  see  what  can  possibly  be  accom- 
plished either  for  labor,  managexDent. 
or  the  public.  It  is  merely  a  gesture 
that  Congress  does  not  like  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  thinking  of  this  board, 
and  perhaps  the  people  will  think  Con- 
gress is  going  after  the  matter  of  the 
seizure  of  the  steel  industry  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  fact  is  that  the  seixure  is 
not  the  matter  to  be  investigated. 

Since  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  this  investigation,  and  since  the 
membership  of  the  LabcH-  and  Edocation 
Committee  is  controlled  by  the  adminis- 
tration members,  the  put^c  will  not  ex- 
pect any  matters  to  be  brought  forward 
that  will  in  the  slightest  degree  change 
matters  from  what  they  are  now.  Be- 
cause of  this  evident  futihty  of  effort 
I  will  vote  "no"  or  this  resolution. 

This  does  not  settle  the  matter  of  the 
legality  of  the  seizure  order,  for  that  is 
now  a  matter  for  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine. A  limitation  of  the  President's 
powers  in  a  situation  such  as  the  steel 
strike  presented  can  be  made  by  an  act 
of  Cozigress.  and  instead  of  making  so 
much  noise  about  a  futile  resolution,  the 
bill  to  limit  the  President's  ix>v-ers  should 
be  presented  by  those  who  are  so  en- 
thusiastic about  a  meaningless  resolu- 
tion. 

Katya  Massacre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MSWUtHLMHa 
m  THE  HOITSX  OF  REPRESENTATTVTS 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  excellent  article  from  the 
Telegram-News,  Lynn.  Mass.,  Tuesday 
AprU  22.  1952: 

Who  Dm  It? 

Seven  or  twelve  years  ago,  on  a  spruce- 
eovered  hill  near  Smolensk.  Russia,  someone 
lined  up  4,000  Polish  officers,  tied  their  hands 
behind  their  backs  and  then  killed  each  one 
with  a  ahot  through  the  back  of  the  head. 
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It  WM  the  B^atyn  tnaaucre  which  wiped 
out  the  flower  of  the  Polish  anny  olDcer 
corps. 

Today,  In  London,  a  United  States  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  eonunlttee  is  trying  to 
find  out  who  did  It. 

Both  Rxissla  and  Nazi  Oermany  have  been 
aociised.  Both  denied  It,  each  blaming  the 
other. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  original  evidence 
has  disappeared  and  the  present  Polish  Gov- 
ernment has  announced  It  wants  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  case. 

Whatever  decision  the  American  commit- 
tee reaches  will  be  for  the  history  books, 
since  there  Is  little  likelihood  now  of  action 
being  taken  against  the  culprits,  whoever 
they  were. 

Most  of  the  evidence  In  the  first  place  was 
clrciunstantlal.  and  a  decision  on  whether 
the  crime  was  perpetrated  by  the  Germans 
or  the  Russians  depends  on  when  It  actually 
was  committed. 

This  was  the  story: 

The  massacre  first  was  reported  by  the 
Germans  In  April  1943.  They  reported  find- 
ing some  4.000  bodies  In  a  mass  grave,  and 
said  the  bodies  were  those  of  Polish  officers 
captured  by  the  Russians  when  they  Invaded 
Poland  In  Septemtter  1939. 

The  Germans  said  the  executions  had  been 
carried  out  In  March.  April,  and  May  1940. 

The  Germans  sent  an  Investigating  team, 
including  a  Swiss  doctor,  to  the  scene  to  ex- 
amine the  bodies.  This  team  made  Its  re- 
port on  April  80.  1B48,  and  declared  that 
none  tut  the  Russians  could  have  committed 
the  mass  killings. 

Meanwhile,  the  Polish  Government  which 
had  been  trying  to  locate  the  missing  of- 
ficers asked  that  an  International  Red  Cross 
team  be  permitted  to  Investigate.  The  R\is- 
slan  reply  was  to  break  off  relations  with 
Poland. 

T!ien  in  1943  when  the  Russians  retook  the 
territory  from  the  Germans,  they  conducted 
an  Investigation  of  their  own.  Inviting  soma 
United  States  correspondents  to  witness  It. 
The  Russians  fixed  the  date  of  the  massacre 
at  August  1941. 

The  dates  were  important.  If  the  mas- 
■acre  occxirred  In  the  late  summer  of  1941, 
as  the  Russians  said,  then  the  Germans  had 
to  be  guilty.  If  it  were  in  the  spring  of  1940, 
then  It  would  be  the  Russians. 

"^ose  who  blame  the  Russians  say  that 
the  bodies  still  were  clad  In  overcoats,  such 
SLs  would  not  be  worn  in  a  hot  month.  They 
also  claim  that  knife  woiinds  were  such  as 
would  be  made  with  a  four-bladed  Russian 
bayonet,  and  that  the  ropes  used  were  of 
Busslan  manufacture. 

The  Russian  version  was  accepted  as  true 
for  years,  but  the  case  was  reopened  at  the 
urging  of  Polish-Americans  and  by  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  a  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Poland. 


G>Bstifaitioiu]  Cmit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  MXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRSSSNTATIVEa 

Thursday,  AprU  24.  1952 
Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORo,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Hem  for  April  24: 


OOMSnrUTIOMAL  Ceisis 

All  the  Issues,  however  vital,  which 
brought  the  steel  case  to  its  present  heat 
have  now  faded  before  the  much  mora 
fundamental  laeue: 

The  defiant  and  arbitrary  tise  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  of  nebulous  and  vapory  powers 
he  claims  are  Inherent  In  his  office — the 
power  to  seize  private  property. 

In  the  President's  seizure  lies  much  more 
than  the  mere  token  control  of  the  steel 
Industry  by  the  Government. 

By  this  act,  the  President  has  said  that, 
if  he  chooses,  he  may  fix  wages,  fix  profits, 
fix  working  hours,  say  who  shall  and  shall 
not  work  In  steel,  who  may  buy  steel  and 
what  they  must  pay  for  it. 

All  this  he  can  do.  If  he  can  seise  the  In- 
dustry, on  the  sole  basis  that  he,  personally, 
thinks  It  would  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  public  Interest  Is  not  being  served  by 
the  steel  selsure.  And  there  patently  Is  no 
intent  to  serve  It. 

The  President's  act  was  based  on  the  plain. 
political  motive  of  getting  the  steel  union 
off  the  hook.  The  union  had  failed  to  m- 
duce  the  steel  companies  to  grant  its  de- 
mands. It  bad  said  It  would  strike  if  It  did 
not  gain  Its  demands. 

But  the  luilon  knew,  and  the  President 
knew,  that  public  opinion  at  this  time  would 
not  tolerate  a  steel  strike.  Nobody  wanted 
a  strike,  least  of  all  the  steelworkers  them- 
selves, who  had  the  most  to  lose.  No  more 
could  the  administration  afford  a  strike,  with 
an  election  campaign  already  up  to  high 
pitch. 

So  the  President,  waving  an  imaginary  law, 
did  what  he  has  done  so  many  times  In  his 
7  years,  he  Improvised. 

And,  as  he  has  done  so  many  times,  he  Im- 
provised himself  into  a  new  and  greater  pre- 
dlcan>ent. 

Public  opinion  and  Congress  now  are  re- 
acting. His  authority  1ul>  been  challenged 
In  the  corn-u.  The  storm  he  has  loosed  will 
not  subside  until  be  Is  out  of  office.  It 
should  not  be  permitted  to  subside  even 
then,  not  until  the  issue  has  been  resolved. 

How  much  power  does  a  President  have? 
How  much  right  does  he  have  to  use  those 
powers  frivolously? 

The  President  has  only  such  powers  as 
the  people,  through  Congress,  gives  him, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution. 
The  only  other  way  be  can  get  such  power 
Is  to  usurp  it,  which  he  has  done  In  this 

C9Me. 

When  a  President  usurps  power,  there  Is 
only  one  remedy.  The  people,  through  Oon- 
greM,  must  take  It  away  from  him. 

There  the  iMUe  Is  joined.  Mr.  TTuman 
has  thrown  down  the  challenge,  to  Oon- 
gress  and  to  the  people.  He  has  set  a  prece- 
dent, a  precedent  the  public  Interest  does  not 
condone. 

There  is  only  one  choice.  The  people  must 
shatter  that  precedent.  In  protection  of  their 
own  inlierent  rights.  In  this  Nation  there 
are  no  Inherent  powers  for  anyone.  There 
are  only  inherent  rights,  and  they  belong  to 
the  whole  people. 


Georft  StkipMa'f  latrodiictiM  to  His 
Book  Aboit  Anerican  Poiitict 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OAIR  ENCLE 

or  CAUvoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RSPRCBXNTATIYE8 

Thurtday.  AprU  24, 1952 

Igr   ENOUB.     Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Z  oaUed  the  attention  oX  the  House  to  » 


new  book  by  George  Stlmpeon  titled  "A 
Book  About  American  Politics."  The  in. 
troduction  to  this  work,  written  by  the 
author,  is  such  a  clear  discussion  of  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  our 
American  system  that  I  think  every 
Member  should  read  it.  The  matter 
follows: 

IirraooncnoH  to  a   Book   Aaotrr  Amssscaiv 
Pouncs 

Under  a  democratic  form  at  government 
politics  touches  every  phase  of  human  lift 
and  Is  everybody's  business. 

When  Americans  meet  they  usually  start 
the  conversation  by  talking  about  the  weath- 
er and  wind  up  talking  politics.  Nobody 
expects  to  do  much  about  the  weather,  but 
nearly  everybody  thinks  something  ought  to 
be  done  about  politics. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  persons  who 
agree  on  what  politics  U.  The  term  seems 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  and  vlrtuea. 
Politics  in  the  sense  of  the  art  and  science 
of  government  is  derived  from  Greek  polls, 
"city."  Policy,  polity,  police,  and  politic  are 
from  the  same  root.  Originally  a  politician 
was  a  person  who  helped  manage  the  aflalra 
of  a  city,  jtist  as  a  statesman  was  on«  who 
helped  manage  the  affairs  of  a  state. 

Although  at  first  politician  and  statesman 
meant  about  the  same  thing,  the  former 
term  gradually  came  to  mean  a  lower  order 
of  leader  than  did  the  latter.  Like  many 
other  terms  of  general  application,  polities 
has  a  broad  and  a  narrow  meaning,  a  good 
and  a  bad  one. 

Basically  we  can  never  get  away  from  poli- 
tics. Those  who  talk  about  eliminating  fjoU- 
tics  from  government  overlook  the  fact  that 
politics  Is  government  In  acttoa.  and  that 
pollUcs  of  the  right  kind  Is  the  only  means 
of  perpetuating  freedom. 

Already  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare  poU- 
tlcUm  had  acquired  unfavorable  connota- 
tions. Shakespeare  himself  used  politician 
only  five  times  m  his  works  and  always  in 
the  unfavorable  sense.  In  1  Henry  IV  Hot- 
spur was  "stung  with  pismires"  when  be 
heard  of  "this  vUe  politician— Bolingbroke." 
Hamlet,  referring  to  a  skull  thrown  up  by  the 
first  gravedigger,  says  to  Horatio:  "It  might 
be  the  pate  of  a  poUtlclan  which  this  ass 
now  o'er-reacbes;  one  that  wotild  drexim- 
vent  God.'  Mad  Lear  told  blind  Olouccetar: 
-Get  thee  glass  eyes;  and.  Uke  a  setirvy  poU- 
tlclan seem  to  see  the  things  thou  doet  not." 

Neither  politics  nor  politician  occurs  in 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible,  but 
the  Hebrew  chroniclers  understood  very  well 
the  persons  and  the  practices  that  these 
terms  represent.  According  to  I  Samiiel 
23:3,  when  David  was  making  head  against 
King  Saul  In  the  cave  Adullam.  "every  one 
that  WM  in  dietrcM.  and  every  one  that 
was  In  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  dis- 
contented, gathered  themselves  unto  him: 
and  he  became  s  captain  over  them:  and 
there  were  with  him  about  four  hundred 
men." 

Apparently  David's  son  Absalom  was  also 
a  conaummsu  poUtlclan.  for  In  n  Samuel 
18:l-a  we  sre  told  how  he  stole  the  hearts 
of  the  men  of  Israel  from  his  royal  father: 

"And  It  came  to  pass  after  this,  that 
Absalom  prepared  him  charlote  and  horses, 
and  flfty  men  to  run  be/ore  nim.  And  Ab- 
salom rose  up  early,  and  stood  beside  the 
way  of  the  gate:  and  It  was  so,  that  when 
any  man  had  a  controtersy  came  to  the 

king  for  Judgment.  tHen  Absalom  called  unto 
nim.  and  said.  Of  what  city  art  thou?  And 
he  said.  Thy  servant  Is  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  And  Absalom  said  unto  him,  Bee 
thy  matters  are  good  and  right;  but  there 
Is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hesr 
thee.     Absalom    said    moreover.    Oh,    that   X 

were  made  Judge  in  the  land,  that 
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mma  which  hath  any  salt  or  cstise  might 
coow  tmto  ns.  and  I  voold  do  him  Justice. 
And  tt  was  so.  that  when  any  man  came 
0|r:j  to  him  to  do  him  obeisance,  he  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  took  him.  and  kiwed 
him.  And  on  this  ;nannsr  dtd  AhsakMS  to 
all  Israel  that  came  to  the  khig  for  Judg- 
men;:  so  Absalom  stole  the  bearta  of  the 
men  of  Israel." 

Many  huiln— .  military  and  profsailaBal 
men  who  ssek  to  enter  public  life  are  food 
of  Insisting  that  they  ar*  not  poUtidana. 
that  may  Indicate  enry  rather  than 
of  the  pinfeslnnsl  and  practical 
politicians.  And  even  many  great  politicians 
have  oontlnually  protested  that  they  knew 
«rt»»*'»g  abom  politics  In  1807.  for  Instanrs. 
formar  Prestdsnt  John  Artama,  who  certainly 
was  a  poUtlclan  U  there  ever  was  one.  said: 
"I  do  not  say  when  I  became  a  politician — 
for  that  I  never  waa.*  The  real  polltirtan 
knows  that  he  must  be  a  goo^  polltlelan  be- 
fore he  can  be  elected  to  high  oAe*  and  be- 
eoHM  a  statesman — If  he  has  tt  In  him. 
If^"****"  became  a  great  statesman  only  be- 
cause he  first  had  been  a  great  politician 

A  hundred  years  ago  a  rising  young  poU- 
tlclan named  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  made 
the  taUowu^  cottouB  tifiMmsnt  In  his  tfhvy : 

ToUttes  Is  BO  hMfsr  the  taple  of  this 
country.  lu  important  questions  arc  set- 
tled— both  on  the  construction  of  the  Can- 
stitutlon  and  the  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  aU  oonsUtuUoos.  Conse- 
qasMly.  the  bast  mladB  hsrtaftcr  are  to  be 
employed  on  other  matters:  or  if  upon 
poUticsa  or  semlpoUtical  questioos  it  wUl 
not  be  upas  those  which  are  to  detcrnUne 
who  are  to  goeem.  to  hold  ottce.  etc.  Oov- 
■  nisnl  no  kmc*  has  Its  ancient  Impor- 
tance, lu  duties  and  Its  powers  no  longer 
reach  to  the  happiness  of  the  psofas.  Ths 
people's  progress,  piogrsss  of  every  sort,  do 
longer  depends  on  fOfsraBMBt.' 

What  the  future  PrirtdSBt  failed  to  ass 
thsa  was  that  the  Federal  Oovenmcnt  srould 
pow  as  ths  euunuy  grew,  aad  woold  gain 
more  and  more  control  over  the  people  and 
their  affairs,  with  the  result  that  all  prob- 
lems wcMld  become  poUtlcal.  Tnstsart  of 
less  politics,  as  Hayes  predicted,  we  gag  BMn 
politics. 

I  first  saw  politics  In  action  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  Bepubllean  MaUotuJ  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1930.  I  was  then  only 
a  cub  reporter  on  a  small-town  newspaper 
and  understood  very  Uttlc  of  what  happened 
behind  the  soenca.  I  saw  the  Punch -and - 
Judy  show  but  did  not  see  the  hands  that 
puUcd  the  wires  mad  made  the  poUtlcal 
puppets  dance.  But  I  did  learn  that  what 
actually  happens  In  politics  U  often  quite 
different  from  what  the  cold  record  shows. 

I  arrived  in  Washington  on  January  9, 
1922.  It  was  the  morning  after  Washing- 
ton's greatest  disaster,  the  collapee  of  the 
Knlckerbodter  Theater  roof,  which  crushed 
96  person*  to  death.  As  I  looked  out  from 
Union  SUtloD  I  saw  the  snow-coTered  dome 
of  the  Nation's  CapitoL  Then  and  there  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to  get  ac- 
(jualntcd  with  and  learn  the  ways  at  the 
■MB  Who  work  in  that  building.  In  Wash- 
iBgtoo  I  fooDd  the  Dominees  of  that  Chi- 
cago convention.  Harding  and  Coolldge.  and 

ttos  men  who  manipulated  it.  managing  tbe 
aflairs  of  the  Nation.  My  SO  years  of  ex- 
perience as  reporter,  editor,  and  Washington 

correspondent  has  reinforced  xht  lesson  I 

learned  in  1930.  that  there  Is  too  often  a 
dUcrepancT  l>etween  the  printed  record  and 
what  actually  happens. 

This  book  ts.  in  a  general  way.  a  non- 
partisan history  of  American  politics.  Ilf 
purpose  In  writing  It  U  to  put  between  two 
eowerm    tbe    greatest    nuint>er    of    answers    to 

qosstlons  that  are  most  often  aafesd  In  this 
Add.    Tou  wiU  And  here  the  history  at 


American  political  life  In  terns  at  the  odd. 
tlM  uniiswal  and  the  interesting.  Bto  book 
OB  politics  like  this  has  ever  been  written 
befbre.  and  none  like  it  probably  will  crs 
be  srrltten  again.  Bow  tiseftil  tt  Is  may  be 
debated,  bat  few.  I  think,  will  say  tt  U  not 
Intwesttng  to  know  these  ^-^'g-  It  assy 
even  teach  an  ooraatnnal  lesson, 

The  plan  of  this  book  wm  cooeelTed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  My  tschnlqne. 
SQ^  as  it  la.  la  to  answer  thousands  of  oft- 
asked  qussUoos  under  a  few  hundred 
Inge.  I  feel  eoostrained  to  caatlan  sy  i 
ers  against  taking  the  leadtng  qftHstaaas  too 
ssrlously.  A  orttle  of  my  ftanssr  books  ae- 
cosed  me  at  asking  a  ataiple  qtustlnsi  and 
then,  after  answering  It.  rambling  all  around 
Bobin  Hood's  bam.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Of  cotirae  there  Is  no 
ramblixig  In  this  book.  Bsch  article  ts  wdl 
organlaed  and  based  aa  careful  and  ] 
research.  My  purpose  has  bssn  to 
the  grestcst  amount  of  intsnetlnf  and  au- 
thentic inf  cnnatlon  within  the  smallest  pos- 
altile  space. 

I  have  dealt  with  caucuses  and  conven- 
eommlttees  and  campaigns,  soo^  and 
parties  and  pUtfOras.  politicians 
and  propsgtnrls.  Presidents  snd  wx>nld-t>s 
PresMenta.  At  the  same  time  I  hare  vroven 
Into  It  most  of  the  basic  facts  of  our  polttlral 
histcry. 

IncidentaUy.  I  have  had  much  to  say  about 
the  origin  of  many  pcditical  srorda.  phrases. 
and  ssrlnga.  Many  slang  words  and  phrases 
come  and  go  in  the  course  of  the  evcr-diang- 
ing  political  situation  in  America.  Most  such 
words  and  phrasss  are  complete  forgotten 
In  a  short  time.  Others  are  embalmed  In  the 
history  of  the  events  and  retain  only  a  hl»- 
torlcal  stgnlflcancc.  while  now  and  then  some 
gain  a  permanent  place  in  the  language. 

Many  cf  our  Ankerlcan  poUtlcal  terms  are 
borrowed  from  England,  but  in  most  cases 
they  have  changed  In  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  American  political  terms  have 
been  Introduced  Into  England  and  often  with 
the  meaning  dumged. 

The  whole  history  of  a  period  can  be  told 
hi  tenns  of  a  few  catchwords  ttiat  asrre  as 
handles  for  the  memory.  P^  Instance,  the 
Wilson  era  can  easily  tie  brought  to  mind 
and  into  focus  by  10  such  tcrnu:  "The  new 
freedom."  ''Wstchful  waiting."  "UtUe  Oiavp 
of  Willful  Men."  "Preedom  of  the  seas."  "Too 
proud  to  fight,"  *Xusttanla.~  "He  kept  us  out 
of  war."  "Make  tlie  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." "War  to  end  waia."  and  "The  14 
potnts." 

This  Is  not  a  political  dictionary,  nor  en- 
cyclopedia, nor  handbook,  but  It  comprises 
some  of  tlM  features  of  all.  Politics,  gov- 
ernment, and  tiistory  are  closely  related  and 
not  easily  separated.  In  this  volume  I  have 
dealt  with  matters  ptvely  political.  I  have 
dealt  with  tUstory  in  A  Book  About  American 
Blstory.  and  I  trape  to  deal  with  government 
In  a  future  volume. 

It  would  be  Impracticable  to  mention  by 
name  all  those  persons  who  lent  a  helping 
tiand  through  tbe  years  tbe  l>ook  was  in 
preparation.  A  list  of  such  names  would 
make  i  sizable  volume  in  Itself.  Two.  how- 
ever. I  shall  mention:  Charles  A.  Orefe.  who 
helped  in  research  and  editing  during  the 
last  17  years,  and  RusseU  IfcParland.  who 
helped  see  the  book  through  the  press. 

I  have  dedicated  this  book  to  Marvin  Jones, 
whose  friendship  has  been  one  of  my  most 

precious  possessions  for  30  years. 

The  Index  at  the  end  will  give  a  good  Idea 
of  the  great  variety  of  matters  considered. 

I  only  wish  that  you  may  have  as  much 
fun  reading  this  book  as  I  have  had  writ- 
ing It. 

OsoaGS  SnscpsoN. 

WasHUferoN.  D.  C  January  29, 19S2, 


Pad  r 


KXTXNSIC»f  OP  RKMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  atABTLaxs 

XM  THE  HOCSB  OP  BEZ^fUESBrTAimS 

Thmrsdaw.  AprU  24.  1952 

Iff.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoaa.  I  ioclade  the  foUowii^  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  23. 
1962: 

Pant: 


Paul  Patterson  eras  a  newspaperman'^ 
newspaperman.  From  his  early  twenties  un- 
til Ills  rettrement  last  year — a  period  span- 
ning more  than  a  half  century — he  lived, 
breathed,  and  thooght  new^iap 
Ident  of  tlie  company  that  ptiliiMMS 
trio  of  '^unpspexs"  In 

Keening  and  Sunday  Son — lie 
on  the  principle  that  the 
buitnssi  of  s  new^psper  Is  to  report  the 
and  to  report  It  qful^ly.  oooipletely.  and  ac- 
curately. To  some  of  his  contemporarlas  this 
may  tiave  seemed  a  rather  odd  Idea:  bnt 
Patterson,  as  tsuai.  knew  what  be  waa  talk- 
ing at>out.  and  his  principle  worked. 

To  Patterson  t>elong»  the  Uon^  share  at 
the  credit  for  soUdly  estabUshlng  the  inter- 
national reputation  the  Baltimore  Sun  has 
earned  aa  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
the  country.  Patterson's  unswerrlng  lidief 
in  freedom  of  the  press  carried  with  it  tha 
corollary  of  freedom  for  his  editors.  Be  was 
tough:  but  tie  waa  fair.  He  built  up  a  superb 
staff,  and  vre  on  this  newspaper  are  proud  to 
count  am^Mtg  our  own  coUeagxies  a  numlwr 
of  outstanding  men  who  worked  hard  and 
learned  much  under  Paul  Patterson.  As  a 
director  of  the  Associated  Press  and  as  for- 
mer president  at  the  American  Revrepaper 
Pultllshcrs  Association  his  Influence  eras  felt 
throu^ioat  the  country  and  his  death  will 
inevitably  cast  a  shadow  over  the  newspaptf 
meetings  being  held  this  week  In  New  York. 
Paul  Patterson  was  a  stalwart  figure  of 
American  Journalism  and  an  honor  to  his 
profession. 


Pvbfic  Against  Prhratc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  MILLER 


or  MKW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdaw.  Apnl  24.  1952 

Mr.  MILLKR  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscord.  I  would  like  to  caJl 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  as  it  appeared  ta 
the  Monday,  February  25.  1952.  edition 

of  the  Canandaigua  Messenger.  Canan- 
daisua.  N.  Y..  in  support  of  the  Cape- 
hart-Miller  bills  providing  for  additional 

hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 

FaUs  and  river  by  private  enterprise. 
The  editorial  follows: 

PuBUC   Against   ParvsTm 

The  question  of  public  against  private 
power  was  again  placed  In  the  limelight  last 

week  with  a  statement  by  the  Council  of 
State  Cbambers  of  Commerce.  The  council 
Stated,  and  rightly  so,  that  private  interests 
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Bhotild  be  entnuted  wltb  the  proposed  hydro- 
electric redevelopment  of  tbe  Niagara  River. 
The  organization  thus  officially  supports 
the  Mlller-Cap«taart  bill,  one  of  three  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House  Publlo 
Works  Committee.  This  bill  propoaes  to  let 
private  utilities  build  the  Niagara  Installa- 
tions. 

Senator  LiHiuif  and  Representative 
RooesvsLT  are  sponsoring  another  to  au- 
thorize Federal  construction  oX  the  facilities, 
which  would  then  be  turned  over  to  the 
.  State  under  certain  conditions.  The  third 
bill  proposed  by  Senator  Ivis  and  Represent- 
ative Cols,  would  give  the  green  light  to  the 
Wew  Tork  State  power  authority. 

Here  Is  a  clear  choice  between  private  and 
public  operation  of  an  enterprise  that  will 
serve  millions.  Five  private  power  com- 
puiiee  have  offered  to  take  on  the  proposed 
development  with  their  own  capital.  Three 
of  the  five,  the  Rochester  Gas  and  Electric 
Corp.,  the  New  Tork  State  Electric  tt  Gas 
Oorp..  and  the  Niagara-Mohawk  Power  Corp, 
serve  this  immediate  area. 

Tlie  last  named  has  been  in  the  business 
e*  power  development  at  the  Palls  for  more 
than  a  half -century. 

The  Issue  here  revolves  aroxind  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  public  is  best  served  by 
a  government  project  or  by  business-man- 
aged private  operations.  Por  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  man  who 
turns  on  a  lamp  In  his  home  and  the  man 
who  switches  on  a  machine  in  his  business 
place  is  the  moet  interested  party.  Service 
to  the  public  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  which- 
ever method  Is  used  to  develop  jwwer  at 
Niagara — not  bigger  and  better  government, 
not  greater  profit  for  private  companies,  but 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  resotirces  for  the 
consumer. 

It  has  been  stated  that  government-'bullt 
and  operated  plants  produce  "cheap  power," 
but  It  has  also  been  effectively  shown  that 
what  appears  to  be  cheap  power  is  power  that 
Is  subsidized  by  taxes  which  comes  from  the 
consumer  In  the  end  anyway.  A  Hoover 
Oommlaslon  report  showed  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of 
power  from  public  and  from  private  c<nn- 
panles  in  general  equaled  the  tax  factor. 

Water  in  the  Niagara  River  is  a  "publlo 
resource,"  say  proponents  of  the  Federal  re- 
development proposal.  That  Is  true,  In  the 
same  sense  that  all  wealth  €)t  nature  is  a 
public  resource.  And  we  believe  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  government  to  Insure  that  public 
resoiirces  are  used  to  the  best  Interest  of 
the  people.  We  further  believe  that  this 
consists  of  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of 
private  enterprise,  not  taking  over  the  Job 
Itself. 

Other  public  resoiuxes  are  developed  pri- 
vately and  little  pressure  from  those  who  are 
not  out  and  out  Socialists  has  come  to  per- 
mit government  developn^ent.  The  govern- 
ment is  not  mining  gold  and  silver  In  the 
RoclLles.  It  is  not  mining  lead  and  Iron  in 
tbe  Adlrondacks.  It  should  not  develop 
power  In  the  Niagara  River. 


Letter  to  the  President  Conceminf  Sciznre 
of  tlM  Steel  Plants 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24.  1952 

lir.    LOVRE.    Mr.    Speaker,    we    all 

know  how  the  President  of  the  United 


States  likes  to  write  letters.  We  have 
had  several  examples  in  the  past,  as  a 
music  critic  or  the  Marine  Corps  can  teU 
you.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  a  musio 
critic  nor  am  I  a  member  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  so  I  am  having  a  little  trouble  In 
getting  a  letter  from  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  10  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  President  Truman  concerning 
his  seizure  of  the  steel  plants.  I  asked 
very  specifically  if  there  were  any  limita- 
tion on  the  "inherent"  powers  under 
which  he  seized  the  steel  plants.  To 
date  I  have  received  no  answer  to  my 
question.  It  may  be  that  I  asked  the 
$64  question  and  he  is  stumped,  but  cer- 
tainly the  advisers  who  suggested  the 
seizure  could  at  this  time  give  a  little 
prompting  from  the  audience. 

I  should  like  to  include  here  my  letter 
to  the  President;  and  if  anyone  can  give 
me  the  answer,  I  should  like  to  hear  It: 

Ana.  10,  1952. 
Hon.  Haut  8.  TftTTMAir, 

The  President,  United  States  of  America, 
The  White  Uouae.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkar  Ua.  Pbbmx«nt:  It  was  with  pro- 
found shock  that  I  listened  to  your  talk  of 
Tuesday  night  in  which  you  announced  that 
the  steel  inuustry  of  the  United  States  was 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  Pederal  Oovemment. 
This  move  on  your  part  left  me  with  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  because  such  action  Is  repul- 
slve  to  the  American  people  and  the  antith- 
esis of  the  American  way. 

Mr.  President,  in  your  talk  to  the  peopla 
of  our  country,  you  said  the  seizure  was  au- 
thorized by  "virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me  iDy  the  Constitution  and  tbe  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  commander  In  chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Undtted  States."  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  you  failed  to  name 
any  specific  statole  as  granting  you  the  au- 
thority to  take  possession  of  private  property. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  cfulte  un- 
derstandable since  we  both  know  there  is  no 
such  statutory  authority.  Since  you  bold 
that  such  authority  is  granted  to  you  In  your 
varloiis  roles,  I  wondered  Immediately  If  there 
were  any  limitations  on  this  power  or  au- 
thority. If  such  authority  exists  without 
limitation,  It  would  be  possible  for  a  Chief 
E^xecutlve  to  seise  any  piece  of  property  at 
any  time  and  for  any  piupoae.  If  possible, 
therefore,  I  would  like  to  be  advised  as  to 
whether  you  or  your  advisors  feel  that  there 
are  any  limitations  on  your  asserted  author- 
ity to  seize  private  property. 

Up  to  last  Tuesday,  I  had  assumed  that 
you  shared  my  views  that  only  Congreas  un- 
der the  Constitution  can  authorise  the  tak- 
ing of  property.  In  that  connection,  you 
will  recall  that  in  the  spring  of  1960  you  ap- 
peared before  the  Congress  asking  for  specific 
authority  to  seize  the  Nation's  coal  mines. 
At  that  time.  Mr.  President,  you  said.  "We 
can  wait  no  longer  to  prepare  ourselves  with 
the  necessary  legislative  authority."  I  can't 
remember  of  any  such  enabling  legislation 
having  been  passed  in  the  interim.  Conse- 
quently, I  cannot  understand  your  now  tak- 
ing the  position  that  you  have  "inherent" 
power  and  do  not  need  statutory  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  far  transcends  mere  partisan  politics 
and  Is  setting  a  precedent  so  dangerous  as  to 
put  in  Jeopardy  the  freedoms  specifically  pro- 
tected by  o\ir  Constitution.  I  fear  that  the 
setting  of  such  a  precedent  Is  inimical  to  the 
Anaerlcan  way. 

Respectfully, 

Haxolo  O.  Lovu, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Hm  DcTelopBent  of  tike  ffiafara  Rrrcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NTW  TORS 

IN  TBE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSNTATIVB 
Thursday.  AprU,  24.  1$S2 

Mr.    MILLER    of    New    Tork.      Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoso,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  tbe  attention  of  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Kingston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Kings- 
ton, N.  T..  at  a  meeting  held  on  Tues- 
day, March  11,  1952.  The  resolution 
follows: 

''Whereas  there  has  been  a  trend  toward 
paternalism  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
with  many'  activities  bordering  on  tboas 
Which  would  be  found  under  a  eocialtstlc 
form  of  government;  and 

"Whereas  ttiree  congrewlonal  Mils  have 
been  Introduced,  two  giving  govemmantal 
agenclea  and  one  giving  private  enterprlae 
tbe  right  and  authority  to  develop  and  dis- 
tribute additional  electrical  power  from  the 
waters  of  the  Niagara  Rlwr:  Therefore  be  tt 

"Resolved.  That  tbe  Kingston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  regular  session  on  March  11. 
1953,  urge  Congreas  to  approve  the  Capehart- 
Millcr  bills  (8  aoai  and  H.  R.  8146),  which 
will  give  the  private  electric- power  compa- 
nies the  authority  to  construct  addlttonal 
electrical  power  facilities  in  the  Niagara 
River  and  distribute  the  power  over  estab- 
lished facilities:  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  other  organixations  and 
individuals  be  encouraged  to  contact  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  and  ask  them  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Capehart-MiUer  bill." 

This  Is  to  certify  that  the  above  resolution 
was  diily  passed  at  a  legal  meeting  of  tbe 
board  of  directors  of  the  Kingston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Tuesday.  March  11.  1963. 

Kingston    Chameb   or   Commxbcb, 

IlfC.. 

AX.BSBT  KvasT,  KzecuMve  Seeretarg. 


First  lateraatioiial  Coafcrence  oa 
UnderfroaBd  Gatiicatioa  of  G>al 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  2t.  1952 

Mr.  ELUOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  a  district  in  the 
Congress  which  now  has.  and  for  the 
past  few  years  has  had,  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  foremost  experiment  In  the 
world  on  the  underground  gasification  of 
coal.  This  experiment  is  being  con- 
ducted at  Oorgas.  Ala.,  jointly  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Alabama  Power  Co. 

The  results  to  date  of  this  experiment, 
and  other  similar  experiments  around 
the  world  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  Government  should  put  much  more 
emphasis  on  experimentation  In  this  field 
than  it  now  does.     We  know  that  Russia 
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A^ll 


and  possibly  other  countries  behind  tbe 
Iron  curtain  are  doing  work  in  this  fMd. 

The  possibilities  of  experimentation  in 
the  field  of  uxKlerground  coal  gasification 
are  so  great  that  we  caniwt  afford  to 
occupy  any  position,  other  than  the  lead- 
ing one  in  this  field. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  a  speech  which  I  recently 
made  at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the  First 
International  Conference  on  Under- 
ground Oasificatlon  of  Coal,  in  Birming- 
ham: 
Spkbcw  or  How.  Cabl  Bluott.  or  Alabama. 

AT  DiMKsa  or  Pxavr  Dttsbmatiomal  Oom- 

moics  OM  mnaaeaocwo  OASincAnow  or 

Goal.  BaasneaMAM.  Ala  .  ramvkmr  13.  1953 

We  are  all  aware  that  coal  mining  ranka 
as  one  ol  ths  leading  Industries  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  that  coal  Is  and  will  in  the  fore- 
seeable  future  remain  the  backbone  of  our 
country's  energy  supply.  Punhermore,  there 
is  every  indication  that  our  dependence  on 
oc«i  will  increase  rather  than  dlmlnlah.  and 
that  lur  vast  coal  deposits  will  be  called 
upoD  to  provtde  additional  amounts  of  energy 
in  enornous  quantltlaa. 

AltlKMiga  great  strktas  bavs  been  made  in 
eoal-mtalae  tschnlquss  and  in  the  conver- 
sion of  coal  to  electricity,  liquid  fuels,  and 
pipeline  gas.  the  mining  of  coal  is  still  diffi- 
cult and  oftentimes  haaardoua.  More  impor- 
tant to  the  oonservatlon  and  utilization  of 
our  natural  rssotircss.  it  Is  frequently  waste- 
ful. Even  the  best  coal -recovery  methods 
known  and  in  use  todsy  leave  35  percent  of 
the  available  coal  underground  and  ordi- 
narily 50  percent  is  left.  Added  to  this  con- 
siderable kmount  of  coal  Itft  In  the  ground 
With  present  mining  practloes  are  many  coal 
depoalts  that  cannot  be  ecooomtcaily  ex- 
ploited because  of  poor  mining  conditions, 
thin  senm  beds,  or  excessive  impurities  in 
the  coal  seams. 

UndcTfround  gasification  of  coal,  which  is 
the  burning  of  tinmlned  coal,  offers  a  pos- 
sible method  of  Upplng  and  using  the  un- 
rscovered  coal  and  tbe  unminable  coal  seams 
to  produce  valuable  gases  that  may  be  used 
for  a  variety  at  purposes.  TtiU  unique 
method  of  capttirtng  tiaabie  gases  from  burn- 
ing roal  u  relatively  new  in  thU  country, 
but.  In  my  opinion,  when  fully  developed, 
undergrotind  gaatflcatlon  will  permit  the  re- 
covery at  energy  from  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  now  eoosldered  lost  or  worthless.  At 
the  kame  time.  It  wUl  be  a  welcome  and 
needed  adjunct  to  conventional  underground 
and  strip  ooal-mlnlng  techniques. 

Our  rapidly  Increaalng  population  and 
the  ever-expanding  Indtistrtallsatlon  of  the 
United  States  have  multiplied  the  demands 
for  electricity,  which  must  be  produced 
chiefly  from  coaL  The  many  new  hydro- 
electric installations  already  are  overtaxed 
in  the  soaring  momentum  of  the  defense 
program,  and  we  miwt  turn  to  ooal  to  pro- 
vide more  electric  energy.  In  addition  to 
this  pro(<<em  of  immediate  importance,  we 
must  look  to  tbe  futtve  when  it  Is  likely 
that  aa  the  reserves  of  petroletim  and  nat- 
ural gas  decline  coal  will  be  required  to  fur- 
nish not  only  our  solid -fuel  requirements 
but  also  to  provide  much  of  the  energy  now 
derivsd  from  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels. 

Tbe  pctentlalltlas  of  underground  gasiflca~ 
ttan  are  tremendotM  and  can  go  a  long  way 
in  solving  future  fuel  and  energy  problems. 
The  most  obvlotu  applications  of  this  novel 
ptocess  are  economic  production  of  large 
qtiantitles  of  a  gas  which  is  an  exceUent  raw 
material  for  the  production  of  Uquld  fuela 
and  chenilcala.  including  fertUiaers  and  the 
production  of  high  B.  t.  u.  pipeline  gas.  In 
addition,  the  gas  as  It  comes  from  the  under- 
ground chamber  can  be  burned  directly  to 
(umiAh  heat  for  Industrial  processes  or  to 


ralss  steam  for  the  generattoD  ot  eleetrle 
power.  The  con  tinned  upward  trend  In  ths 
ooQsumptlon  of  petroteom  products  and  ths 
greater  demands  for  industrial  chonlcals 
make  underground  gaslflcatkn  an  Important 
matter  for  oonalderatloa  la  tbe  defenae 
BkobUiaatlon. 

It  Is  an  accompllabed  fact  tbat  tt  Is  poa- 
slble  to  produce  usable  gases  from  coal  burn- 
ing far  beneath  the  surface  without  expos- 
ing man  to  the  hard  labor  of  mining  ooaL 
This  is  being  don^  right  now  In  Alabama  and 
no  man  has  approached  closer  than  180  feet 
to  the  reaction  aone.  All  preparations  for 
firing  this  coal  seam  180  feet  underground 
were  completed  on  the  sxirface.  By  drilling 
boreholes  from  the  stuTace  and  connecting 
them  by  an  electrical  method,  energy  from 
unmlned  coal  has  been  brought  to  the  sur- 
face. 

In  burning  coal  to  generate  electricity  in 
present  conventional  plants,  there  are  ths 
jHToblems  and  expenses  of  storage,  handling, 
and  crushing  of  coal,  as  well  as  the  dispoaal 
of  ash.  These  costly  operations  could  be 
eliminated  through  underground  gasifica- 
tion, which  also  could  materially  help  in  re- 
ducing smcke  and  fly-ash  nuisances  that  are 
problenu  when  coal  is  burned  above  grotind. 

Tbe  general  idea  of  underground  gasifica- 
tion is  relatively  slntpie  and  con&isu  in  creat- 
ing a  passage  through  the  coal  underground, 
through  which  air  is  pasted  after  the  coal 
has  been  ignited.  Air  or  oxygen  pumped  in 
at  one  end  is  converted  to  gas  which  comes 
out  at  the  other  end.  Primarily,  using  air 
it  yields  gas  containing  varying  amounts  oC 
carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  similar  to 
producer  gas  accompanied  by  some  disUUa- 
tion  gas.  With  oxygen  and  steam  synthesis 
gas  consisting  chiefly  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon monoxide  should  result. 

In  any  underground  gas  fl 'Nation  project 
there  is  not  much  visible  to  the  eye  as  the 
reaction  takes  place  hundreds  of  feet  belcw 
the  surface.  The  coal  in  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared l>y  drilling  from  the  surface  or  at  an 
outcrop  directly  into  the  coal  bed.  After 
the  coal  Is  ignited,  controlled  quantities  of 
air  and  steam  are  supplied  and  the  gaa 
emerging  from  another  point  goes  dlrect'.y 
to  the  power  plant  at  tbe  tlte  for  example 
to  be  burned  to  produce  power.  No  coal  or 
ash  would  be  handled  except  that  drilled  cut 
In   the  preparatory   work. 

Underground  gasification  of  coal  has  been 
developed  to  a  considerable  degree  In  Rus- 
sia and  with  some  measure  of  success  in  a 
number  of  other  foreign  countries. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  unable  to 
pierce  the  iron  curtain  sufficiently  to  ob- 
tain complete  factual  information  on  the 
Russian  experimenta.  which  appear  to  have 
been  established  on  an  industrial  scale  aa 
long  as  7  years  ago.  A  year  ago  the  produc- 
tion goal  in  Russia  by  underground  gasifica- 
tion was  930.000.000  cubic  meters  or  3.3J0.- 
000.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  annuaUy. 

The  pioneer  work  on  underground  gasi- 
fication of  coal  in  the  United  SUtes  has  been 
carried  on  since  late  in  1947  by  a  team  con- 
slstlng  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  United 
SUtes  Dep>artment  of  the  Interior  and  the 
/^l^tiama  Power  Co..  of  Birmingham.  Ala.  A 
•econd  experiment  was  completed  early  last 
year  and  a  third  is  now  In  progress.  Out  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  this  team  has  come 
mxich  knowledge  necessary  to  perform  future 
experiments  to  bring  this  research  to  com- 
mercial appUcatlon.  However,  a  great  deal 
of  work  remains  to  be  done  to  develop  sat- 
isfactory methods  for  the  great  range  of  con- 
ditions that  mtist  be  considered  for  any 
widespread  application  of  underground  gasi- 
fication In  this  country. 

In  the  original  experiment  on  coal  landa 
set  aside  by  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  at  Oor- 
gas. Walker  County,  Ala.,  for  the  use  of  the 
Oovernment  without  cost.  It  was  found  that 
combustion  can  be  maintained  without  dU- 


fieotty  by  burning  eoal  uadei  ground:  tlmt 
coking  piecedes  actual  cambastion  and  pro- 
duces a  eoke  bed  that  should  be  very  satis- 
factory for  producer  or  water  gas:  and  that 
coal  can  be  burned  and  gasified  completely 
tmdergrotind  with  little  or  no  loss  at  oom- 
bastlt>le  matter.  Although  limited  In  scope, 
the  accomplishments  of  this  first  test  wer* 
sufiklent  to  justify  in  the  minds  of  engi- 
neers of  both  the  Bureau  and  the  power  com- 
pany that  a  second  experiment  should  be 
undertaken. 

Between  the  first  and  second  expolments. 
field-scale  laboratory  studies  were  made  In 
the  Bureau  at  ICnea  station  at  Itorgantown. 
W.  Va..  In  order  to  learn  more  about  the  re- 
action between  air  and  incandescent  car- 
bonaceous facea.  and  also  to  determine  the 
elite  ta  at  operating  variables. 

The  field-scale  experiment,  much  more  ex- 
tensive in  area  and  preparations,  operated  for 
33  months  before  flooding  of  the  burning 
area  was  started  In  February  1951.  During 
one  phase  of  tills  operation,  two  gas  turbines 
were  operated  for  approximately  100  houra 
on  combtvtlble  gases  captured  from  the 
burning  coal,  the  energy  bslng  uaed  to  com- 
press air  and  send  tt  back  undogrotmd  to 
the  gasification  sTstem.  Bureau  and  power 
comixmy  oiarials  reported  that  over  a  4- 
month  period  wben  6S  percent  of  the  heat- 
ing value  of  the  coal  consunied  in  one  area 
was  rralixed.  the  energy  yield  was  greater 
than  could  have  been  obtained  frcm  the  coal 
minable  from  the  same  area  tinder  ^^iitting 
mining  methods. 

The  {vesent  operation  emphasises  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  of  underground  gasi- 
fication that  do  not  call  for  any  under- 
ground work.  Vertical  boreholes  are  driven 
from  the  s\irface  to  the  coal  and  the  holes 
connected  by  high-voltage  electricity.  This 
electrical  method  of  linking  vertical  bore- 
holes was  initiated  by  the  Sinclair  Coal  Co.. 
of  Kansas  City.  Mo..  coUaborating  with  the 
Missouri  School  of  Mines.  Already  this 
method  Is  producing  encouraging  results 
from  8  coal  seam  180  feet  below  the  siirface. 
as  mentioned  previously. 

Another  method  of  creating  a  passage 
through  the  coal  seam  which  it  Is  hoped  to 
try  at  Oorgas  Is  one  known  as  hydrofrac 
This  is  a  well-known  oil-field  technique  for 
connecting  the  boreholes.  This  method  does 
not  involve  underground  labor,  the  fractur- 
ing of  the  coal  being  effected  by  fluid  under 
presstire.  By  this  means,  air  can  be  blown 
Itetween  holes  driUed  from  the  surface  to  the 
fractured  strata  and  gas  can  be  taken  off 
at  another  drill  hole  after  the  coal  has  been 
Ignited. 

The  Importance  of  this  potential  source  of 
needed  energy  is  so  great  that  a  major  re- 
search and  development  program  is  Jtistlfied. 
In  this  country  we  must  cope  with  many 
problenos.  Coal  deposits  vary  in  their  dis- 
tance below  the  surface,  the  pitch  of  the 
coal  bed.  the  thickness  of  the  coal  seams, 
and  the  natxire  of  the  coal.  The  analysis  of 
the  coal,  its  moisture  content,  its  volatile- 
matter  content,  its  coking  properties,  and 
the  character  and  quantity  of  ash  all  aflect 
gasification.  Therefore,  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  coal  deix>6its  and  the  behavior  of 
coals  under  gasification  conditions  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  a  proper  attack  on  a  problem 
of  this  magnitude.  Cost  will  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  and  ultimately  there  ts  excellent 
reason  to  believe  energy  drawn  from  coal 
burned  underground  wUl  be  considerably 
cheaper  than  energy  from  coal  as  now  mined. 

Some  of  the  complexities  of  the  problem 
have  been  Indicated.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  field  tests  of  underground 
gasification  can  be  made  only  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  to  duplicate  combustion 
and  gasification  conditions  as  they  would 
exist  In  commercial  practice.  Operation  of 
•uch  projects  would  be  continuous  and  men 
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mxut  be  provided  for  operation  24  hour*  • 
dmy  and  7  dayi  a  week. 

CONCLTTStONS 

The  new  possibilities  opened  up  by  the 
underground  gasification  of  coal  and  by  the 
research  which  would  be  provided  in  the  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  into  the  Congress 
are  almost  \inliinlte'*.  This  work  offers  the 
only  new  conception  for  releasing  energy 
from  coal  which  has  appeared  for  centuries. 
In  addition  to  eliminating  the  need  for 
sending  tboxisands  of  men  underground 
daily  throughout  their  lives,  it  brings  the 
heat  energy  from  the  coal  to  the  surface  in 
a  form  which  is  particularly  useful  to  man- 
kind. The  gas  from  the  workings  is  directly 
usable  for  the  production  of  pipeline  gas 
which  is  in  such  great  demand  in  our  popu- 
lated cities.  It  can  be  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  gasoline  and  oil  as  well  as  for  the 
production  of  Important  chemicals,  Includ- 
ing fertillcers.  All  of  this  is  In  addition  to 
direct  application  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric power.  It  Is  apparent  that  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  research  which  it  provides  are 
Of  auch  Nation-wide  Importance  that  it 
should  not  be  delayed.  It  Is  obviously  im- 
portant to  the  coal -producing  States,  but 
It  is  equally  as  Important  to  all  other  States 
which  use  natural  gas  or  oil  products.  In 
short,  it  offers  an  economical  source  of  sup- 
ply for  the  energy  irtiich  Is  the  keystone  of 
oiir  economy. 

Mr.  i^;>eaker.  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  further,  I  Include  the  pro- 
gram of  the  First  International  Confer- 
ence on  the  Underground  Gasification  of 
Coal  at  Birmingham  and  Qorgas.  Ala.. 
February  12-14.  1952: 

Pbogkam.  Pxbst  IifTxufAnoHAL  CoimatsifCB 
ow    TRz     Undkbokoitmo     GASincATioM     or 

Coai.     AT     BnMIKIGBAlC     AMD     OOBSAS.     AlJt^ 

IT7ABT  12-14,  1952 


Host  committee:  L.  If.  Smith,  vice  i»^al- 
dent  and  general  manager,  Alabama  Power 
Co.;  Dr.  Locke  White,  assistant  director. 
Southern  Research  Institute;  J.  R.  Cudwortb, 
Dean,  College  of  Engineering.  University  of 
Alabama:  J.  E.  Hannum.  Dean  of  Engineer- 
ing.  Alabama  Polytechnic   Institute. 

Oochairmen:  Dr.  W.  C.  Schroeder,  Assist- 
ant Dlreetcr,  United  States  Bureau  ot 
Mines:  ICilton  B.  Pies,  manager  of  ooal  q|>- 
eratlons,  Alabama  Power  Co.,  and  consult- 
ing mining  engineer.  United  States  Bureau 
at  Mines. 

TXTZSDAT     MOamira,     rSBBVABT     xs 

8:30  a.  m.:  Registration. 

9:30  a.  m.:  Opening  remarks:  Dr.  Schroe- 
der. cochalrman. 

Addresses  of  welcome:  Thomas  W.  Martin, 
chair Tian  of  the  board,  Alabama  Power  Co.; 
James  W.  Morgan,  associate  commissioner. 
City  of  Birmingham. 

Greetings:  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Draughon,  presi- 
dent, Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  Au- 
burn. Ala.;  I>r.  Jobn  M.  Gallalee,  president. 
University  of  Alaliama.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.; 
Dr.  W.  M.  Murray,  director,  Southern  Re- 
search Institute,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Response  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior:  Robert  R.  Rose, 
Assistant  Secretary.  United  States  Depart- 
xnent  of  the  Interior. 

Response  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Bxireau  of  Mines:  J.  J.  Forbes,  Director, 
United  States  Btireau  of  Mines. 

Response  for  visitors  from  abroad:  Dr. 
Ernest  T.  Wilkin*,  principal  scientific  offi- 
cer, fuel  research  station,  London,  England. 

Introductions:   Dr.  Schroeder. 

13:90  p.  m.:   Subscription  luncheon. 

ruKSBAT  amauiooir,  rbbuabt  la 
S  p.  m.:  ReoonTene  in  auditorium  of  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.  Building  tor  papers  on  un« 
dcTKrounit  gasification  methods  and  proj- 
ects In  f  )relgn  countries,  underground  gasi- 
fication  potentials: 


1.  Kxperlments  tn  Oreat  Britain:  Dr.  S.  T. 
WlUdns,  principal  scientific  officer,  fusl  r»- 
search    station,   London,    England. 

a.  Experiments  In  Riissia,  Italy,  Belgium 
and  France  (Joint  paper):  Jullsn  Venter, 
director.  National  Institute  of  Coal  Mining 
and  Coal  Utilization  Industry,  Ll^.  Bel- 
gium; and  Roger  Lolson,  chief  engineer. 
French  National  Coal  Research  Board.  Paris. 
France. 

3.  Contribution  toward  underground  gasi- 
fication of  coal  with  oxygen  and  steam:  Dr. 
Albert  DeSmaele,  chairman  of  the  board  at 
directors.  80C00AZ.  Brussels,  Belgium. 

4.  Chemicals  from  the  products  of  the  un- 
derground gaaification  of  coal:  Dr.  Carl 
Bordenca.  Southern  Research  Instituts, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

TUXSOAT  KVKNntO.  rSSBVABT  IS 

6  p.  m.:  Hospitality  hour. 

7  p.  m.:  Conference  dinner:  Thomas  W. 
liartin,  torstmaster. 

Invocation:  Dr.  Henry  M.  Edmonds,  pastor. 
Pilgrim  Congregational  Church.  Birming- 
ham, Ala 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  JennlngB  Ran- 
dolph, assistant  to  the  president.  Capital 
Airlines,  and  former  Congressman.  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Address  on  behalf  of  visiting  European 
scientists:  Dr.  Albert  DeSmaele. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Caxl  Blliott, 
Member  of  Congress,  Seventh  Congreesional 
District  of  Alabama. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Lattvix  Battlx, 
Member  of  Congress.  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama. 

Closing  remarks:  James  M.  Barry,  prcsi-' 
dent,  Alabama  Power  Co. 


WXDMXSDAT,    rSBXVAXT    IS 

8:30  a.  m. :  Meet  at  Greyhound  Bus  Station 
for  bus  trip  to  the  underground  gasification 
project  at  Gorgas.  Ala. 

11  a.  m.:  Inspection  of  the  project. 

1  p.  m.:  Luncheon. 

2:30  p.  m.:  Presentation  of  papers  on  un- 
derground gasification  work  In  the  United 
States  (Milton  H.  Fies,  cochalrman.  pre- 
siding) : 

1.  Summary  of  experiments  at  Gorgas, 
Ala.:  James  L.  Elder,  resident  engineer. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  Gorgas,  Ala. 

a.  Kxperlments  using  the  electroUnklng 
process:  Dr.  Erich  Sarapuu,  Sinclair  Coal 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3.  Oil  production  by  heat  from  burning 
coal  veins:  Frederick  Squires  and  Edmund  S. 
Merriam,  Champaign.  IlL 

THUXSOAT,  TtJmVAKT    14 

9  a.  m.:  Thomas  Jefferson  Hotel. 

9:15  a.  m.:  Tutwiler  Hotel:  Board  special 
btisses  for  tour,  arranged  by  Birmingham 
Chanit>er  of  Commerce,  of  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  residential  sections  of  Birming- 
ham with  brief  stops  at  Alabama  B3rproducts 
Corp.'s  Tarrant  byproduct  plant,  Tarrant: 
Lloyd  Noland  Hospital  for  view  of  operations 
of  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Division,  United 
States  Steel  Co.,  Fairfield;  luncheon  with 
Fairfield  Klwanis  Club;  Southern  Research 
Institute;  Medical  Center  of  Birmingham; 
Vulcan  Park. 

February  15-16:  Technical  eommittas 
meetings. 


LocatioE  9{  Atonic  EaetYy  Plaats  ia 
AJilaad  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KSirruocT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  £EPB£SX^^^ATZVE3 

Wednesday.  AprU  23,  19S2 

Mr.  MORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  citizens  of  Jefferson  County,  Ky., 


which  Includes  the  dty  of  IxmlsriUu.  ar« 
very  much  concerned  about  the  possibil* 
Ity  of  the  installaUon  of  a  $1,000,000,000 
atomic-energy  plant  along  the  Jefferson- 
Oldham  County  border.  This  plant  will 
use  a  lot  of  the  land  remaining  in  Jeffer- 
son County  for  residential  expansion. 
Because  the  Ohio  River  borders  Louls- 
Yilie  on  two  sides  and  because  of  indus- 
trial development  in  the  southern  and 
western  end  of  the  county,  the  city  can 
only  grow  up  the  river  In  an  easterly  di- 
rection. 

The  citizens  have  been  protesting  rig- 
orously to  their  Representa  tires  in  the 
Rouse  and  Senate  and  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  All  Kentuckians 
reaUse  the  need  for  a  broader  economic 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  our  State. 
Kentucky  wants  this  plant.  Howerer, 
the  need  in  other  portions  of  the  State  is 
far  greater  than  in  the  Louisville  area. 
Furthermore,  LouisYille  would  have 
trouble  absorbing  additional  population 
at  present.  Private  industry  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  Investment  of  several  hun- 
dred minion  dollars  in  LoolsviUe  during 
the  next  5  years. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Joe  Crea- 
son.  «hicb  appeared  in  the  Louisvill* 
Courier-Journal  on  April  18.  points  out 
the  advantages  of  the  Ashland.  Ky.. 
area  for  this  proposed  jriant  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  the  best  positive  sug- 
gestion which  has  come  from  any  Ken- 
tucky citizen  or  group  of  persons  con- 
cerning the  location  of  this  plant: 

War  Hat  CowaiUKa  tbs  Ammuun  Absa 
That  Bnxum-Daujui  Atosoc  PlawtT 


(By  Joe  Creasoo) 

Word  seeping  out  of  Washington  indicates 
that  the  Ohio  River  Valley  Is  near  the  top 
of  the  list  of  passible  sites  for  that  new 
billion-dollar  Atomic  Energy  Oommlssloa 
gaseous-dUTxialon  plant. 

And  since  the  Ohio  twists  and  turns  along 
some  664  nUlea  of  Kentucky's  niii  tlniiu  bor- 
der, it  seeoM  safe  to  "■vimr  this  Stats  has 
a  chance  of  i»n/iing  the  project. 

Considering  the  ptrultsr  requirements  of 
such  a  project— plenty  ot  coal  and  water,  an 
adequate  labor  market,  good  traiisportaUon, 
and  a  location  fairly  immune  from  posaibis 
air  attack,  to  name  a  few — four  areas  1a 
Kentucky  appear  tallor-mads  to  fit  Atosnla 
Energy  Commission  needs. 

Those  locations  are  the  lower  Green  Rivse 
coxmtry  near  Central  City,  the  upper  Ken- 
tucky River  area  near  Hasard.  the  outer  pla- 
teau section  around  Corbln.  and  the  north- 
eastern Kentucky  region  centered  around 
Ashland. 

I<OT7ISvn.I.a     AJtB     CIMCXNMATI     OBjacX 

In  the  limited  anouncements  it  has  mads 
concerning  the  new  project,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Oommlsslon  hss  hinted,  snd  broadly, 
that  It  wishes  to  locate  near  an  already 
established  industrial -metropolitan  r^mtj- 
mimlty.  This,  it  says,  la  to  avoid  con- 
structing s  Oovemment-owned-and  operated 
community. 

Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  the  two  largest 
metropoilUn  and  Industrial  areas  in  ttis 
Ohio  Valley,  have  indicated  tn  phrases  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  dead  if  necesaary  tlaat 
they  simply  don't  want  the  plant. 

Cincinnati  has  indicated  indirectly  that 
It  would  have  no  objections  to  tha  plant 
being  built  tn  its  general  arm  U  tt  w«t« 
placed  on  tb«  Kentucky  side  of  the  river. 
There  has  been  talk  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oonunisslon  is  investigating  a  locaUon  in 
the  Boone-Kenton-CampbsU  County  tri- 
angle. That  section  would  meet  Atomic  En- 
ergy   Commission    requirements    that    the 
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plant  bs  bsar  a  metropolitan  area  and  would 
offer  good  transportation. 

Of  the  four  Kentucky  locations  suggested 
previously  as  having  what  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  might  consider  A-appeal,  tha 
first  three — Central  City.  Hasard.  Oorbin — 
unfortunately  dont  faU  In  the  class  of  es- 
tablished  Industrial   conununities. 

ASHUUfS   HAS  mOUCXMKMTS 

However,  the  fourth,  the  Ashland  area, 
does  fit  that  description.  Next  to  Louisville 
snd  Cincinnati,  the  Ashland-Huntingdon. 
W.  Va.,  section  is  the  largest  metropolitan 
area  in  the  valley  l>elow  Pittsburgh. 

Briefly,  Ashland  and  the  three-State  area 
fanning  out  from  It  in  a  15-mile  radius  can 
dangle  six  strong  inducements  before  the 
Atomic    Energy   Commission: 

1.  Above-fiood.  riverside  plant  locations 
near  an  industrial-metropolitan  area. 

2  Adequate  rail,  water,  highway,  and  air 
transportation  facilities. 

5.  AvailabUity  In  sdequate  quantities  of 
coal  and  water,  the  ingredients  needed  to 
produce  the  elsctrie  power  such  a  plant 
would  require. 

4.  Nearners  to  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  coal 
field,  one  of  the  world's  great  producers  of 
high-grade  soft  coal. 

6.  Ssulce  from  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
coal -hauling  railroads  snd  location  within 
6  mUes  of  ths  world's  largest  ooal  freight 
assembly  yard. 

e.  Location  In  an  area  traditionally  linked 
with  and  experienced  in  heavy  indxutry  and 
the  production  of  chemicals. 

Draw  a  circle  to  cover  a  l&-mile  radius 
with  Ashlsnd  ths  center,  a  position  it  Icg- 
ically  holds  as  fsr  as  geography  and  trans- 
portation is  concerned.  Huntington  Is  on 
the  eastern  outside  of  that  circle;  Greenup. 
Ky..  U  near  the  northwestern  fringe.  Inside 
tt  Ue  parts  of  two  Kentucky,  tvro  West 
Virginia,  and  two  Ohio  counties. 

BOCroBS  SBS  aBuwnAjrr 
The  population  in  that  limited  area  alone 
Is  more  than  250.000.  More  than  35.000  peo- 
ple already  work  in  matting  steel,  chemlcala 
and  other  products,  indicating  It  is  indeed 
an  estsbllshed  industrial  community. 

Ashland  Is  unique  in  that  it  has  more 
doctors  than  real -estate  salesmen  or  law- 
yers. It  has  a  fine  publlc-«clKX>l  system, 
including  a  Junior  coUege.  Marshall  CoUege 
is  in  Huntington,  and  Morehead.  Ky..  8ut« 
College  Is  less  than  55  miles  away — features 
the  AXC  has  indicated  are  important  in  iU 
plans. 

Ashland  b  strategically  located  from  a 
rattroad  standpoint.  The  main  line  of  the 
Oiwsps^ts  *  Ohio  between  Cincinnati  and 
Washington  and  Richmond  passes  through 
the  city.  Furthermore,  It  Li  the  Junction 
point  of  the  divisions  extending  to  Louls- 
vlUe  and  Detroit. 


rLBMTT   or   COAL   VOS   P01 

The  C.  *  O.  U  the  ime  serving  the  B'.g 
Sandy  region,  the  world's  largest  reserve  of 
high-grade  coal.  Every  lump  of  coal  nxined 
in  ths  section  bisected  by  the  Big  Sandy 
and  iU  Levisa  River  Fork  passes  through 
Ashland  for  transshipment. 

Some  l.eOO  loaded  cars  of  coal  a  day— 
•0.000  tons — move  to  the  raUroad's  big  as- 
sembly yard  at  Russell.  6  miles  north.  That 
yard  is  the  largest  in  the  world  operated  by 
one  road,  covering  more  than  830  acres  with 
185  mUes  of  track  and  a  capacity  for  13.442 
cars,  which  is  an  important  point  In  Ash- 
land's favor. 

They  say  the  plant  wotild  need  1300.000 
kilowatu  of  power.  No  location  in  the 
United  States  could  provide  that  much  pow- 
er without  added  facilities  being  buUt. 

Thus,  at  least  one  stesm  plant  would  have 
to  t>e  built.  More  than  7.000.000  tons  of  coal 
annually  would  t>e  needed  to  produce  a  peak 
load  of  1.800.000  kilowatts. 

Bseause  of  Its  proximity  to  the  limitless 
Big  Sandy  sources  and  ths  big  assembly  yard 


at  Russell.  Ashland  would  seem  in  a  position 
to  meet  that  coal  need  cheaper  and  mors 
fully  than  other  locations. 

BOW  ABOX7T  AM  nfTKODUCTIONt 

As  for  power  available  now,  Ashland  Is 
main  headquarters  for  the  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  Power  Co.,  a  part  of  the  giant 
American  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  A  new  substa- 
tion is  being  built  near  Ashland,  while  the 
parent  company  is  Increasing  its  capacity  to 
3.739.000  kilowatts,  power  that  can  be  sent 
to  any  pcu-t  of  Its  system. 

North  and  west  of  Ashland,  toward  Green- 
up, the  land  is  well  alx)ve  the  fiood  stage  of 
the  river.  Once  that  land  was  productive 
because  of  its  iron  ore.  In  those  days,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  region  was  one  ot 
the  Nation's  big  steel  centers. 

But  the  ore  petered  out.  One  by  one.  the 
fiu-nace  fires  died  out.  Today  the  iron-mak- 
ing is  centered  in  Ashland's  huge  mills. 
The  land  where  the  furnaces  stood  is  thin, 
ttie  farming  limited,  apparently  ideal  for  de- 
fense purposes. 

Frankly  put.  the  Ashland  region  would  of- 
fer the  AEC  advantages  In  return  for  two 
things  It  needs  most — new  Job  opportunities 
and  a  shot  In  the  arm  for  the  Eg  Sandy  coal 
field. 

Although  Its  coal  Is  unmatched  in  quality, 
the  Big  Sandy  needs  outside  stimulation,  the 
kind  that  would  come  from  a  coal-burning 
Industry. 

Maybe  Ashlafid  and  the  AEC  should  bs 
Introduced. 


A  Democratic  Review 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24,  1952 

Mr.  fCEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered by  my  colleague.  Representative 
Victor  L.  ANruso.  at  the  Monroe  County 
Democratic  dinner  held  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  14,  1952.  He 
has,  in  my  opinion,  done  his  usual  mas- 
terful Job  and  his  address  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  read  it  with  a  degree 
of  objectivity.  It  is  pleasing  to  me  to 
have  the  privilege  of  inserting  it  in  the 
Record  : 

Ur.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  return  to  the  city  of  Rochester 
where  I  have  so  many  friends  and  to  enjoy 
again  your  wonderful  welcome.  I  particu- 
larly wUh  to  acknowledge  the  hospitality  of 
your  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Roy  Bush, 
and  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  go  by  without 
mentioning  the  wonderful  time  I  had  here 
last  winter  when  I  was  the  guest  of  Post- 
master Donald  Dalley. 

With  your  permission  and  Indulgence  X 
should  like  to  disctiss  the  present  political 
situation  as  I  see  it. 

Perhaps  I  can't  go  back  as  many  years  as 
some  of  our  distinguished  guests  gathered 
here.  But  I  can  go  back  to  1914  when  I  cams 
here  as  an  immigrant  boy  of  8  to  find  the 
liberty  and  the  security  which  had  been 
denied  to  me  in  the  country  of  my  birth. 

Having  attained  the  lofty  position  of  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  speaking  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  you  can 
understand  how  proud  and  grateful  I  am 
for  the  blessings  this  country  has  conferred 
on  me.    No  sacrifice  is  thsrsfors  too  much 


for  me  to  make  which  would  help  preserve 
this  glorious  country  of  ours. 

I  speak  of  sacrifices  because  I  am  afraid 
we  will  all  have  to  make  them  in  the  years 
ahead  if  the  United  States  Is  to  remain  the 
kind  of  nation  every  citizen  wants  it  to  be 
and  the  haven  every  foreigner  dreams 
about.  In  other  words.  America  without  its 
four  great  freedoms  would  be  reduced  to  the 
mediocrity  of  most  of  the  nations  in  the 
world  today:  (1)  Freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression; (2)  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God;  (3)  freedom  from  want;  (4) 
freedom  from  fear. 

Many  changes  are  taking  place  today  which 
are  causing  a  great  deal  of  unrest.  Now, 
I've  seen  unrest  in  other  coim tries  and  what 
has  resulted  from  it. 

As  we  approach  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1952  we  must  take  cognizance  of  this 
unrest.  We  must  be  determined — all  of 
us — not  Just  (me  man,  as  was  done  in  1948, 
but  aU  of  us  with  a  voice  to  speak  and  facts 
at  our  disposal  to  strengthen  the  wlU  of 
our  people  against  the  dangers  ahead. 

A  privileged  few,  greedy  to  the  point  that 
they  profited  on  sweatshops,  child  labor, 
unhealthy  employment  conditions,  and  who 
brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
In  1932.  are  again  trying  to  get  back  Into 
power.  And  make  no  mistake,  they  will, 
too,  unless  we  give  the  unadulterated  facts 
to  the  people.  Some  Republicans  resent  this 
old-guard  infiuence,  and  while  they  regis- 
ter Republican,  on  election  day  they  vote 
Democratic.  I  am  grateful  to  the  large 
percentage  of  Republicans  who  have  voted 
for  me  in  the  past. 

Now  to  get  our  message  to  the  people  we 
n:iay  have  to  do  it  as  Paul  Revere  did.  on 
horseback,  figtiratively  speaking;  from  street 
corners,  house-to-house  canvass,  and  at  every 
public  gathering  we  can  get  to,  big  or  smalL 
We  certainly  can't  do  it  throtigh  the  news- 
papers, because  the  majority  of  them  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  these  old-g\iard 
Republicans. 

Do  we  have  a  message  for  the  American 
people?  I  should  say  we  do,  and  that  mes- 
sage has  been  written  in  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  by  the  sacrifices  of  such  men  as  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S.  Truman,  and 
the  great  mtiltitude  of  common  people  all 
over  America. 

Let  tia  interpret  this  message  In  the  issues 
that  we  will  be  obliged  to  meet  in  the 
campaign — and  my  friends,  let's  not  pull  any 
punches.  We  either  have  a  good  case  or 
we  do  not.  If  we  do  not  have  a  case,  no 
matter  what  we  say  or  do,  it  won't  con- 
vince an  enlightened  electorate.  If  we  hava 
a  strong  case,  as  I  personally  believe  we  have, 
we  can  count  on  the  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  to  accept  it. 

Now,  What  are  the  issues  which  will  be 
raised?    And  let's  not  side-step  them. 

No.  1:  The  Issue  of  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment. The  Republicans  have  spent  the  last 
2  years  on  this  one  issue,  and  they  think 
they  have  something. 

Now  I  am  qualified  to  say  something  about 
this  Issue  because  I  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
know  something  about  the  clvil-servlcs 
workers.  I  hate  corruption  in  any  form,  and 
X  would  punish  the  few  public  officeholders 
who  have  betrayed  their  trust.  However,  to 
scandalize  the  whole  service,  more  than 
3,500,000  men  and  women,  have  their  chil- 
dren pointed  out  and  ridiculed  tn  schools 
and  on  playgrounds  because  someone  took  a 
mink  coat,  accepted  a  pocket  book,  or  a 
briefcase  as  a  gift  is  contrary  to  the  basic 
principles  of  Justice  and  fair  play.  You  and 
X  know  that  this  happens  everyday  in  private 
business  and  in  far  greater  proportions. 

It  is  important  to  not«  that  whatever 
crimes  have  been  uncovered  under  a  Demo* 
cratic  administration,  they  have  been  cleaned 
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up  by  th*  Hune  admialstratkui.  A  X>em»< 
crstlc-eontrolled  committee  of  tbe  tfoint  of 
Bepresentatlves  has  ferreted  out  wrong- 
dotng  tn  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureaa.  and 
a  Oemocratlc-controIIed  cozxunlttee  of  tte 
Senate  !s  doing  tbe  same  Job  with  reapect  to 
the  Justice  Department.  And  thla  la  the 
way  It  shoxild  be.  Democrats  who  are  honest 
and  sacrificing  themselvea  for  the  public 
good  win  not  stand  for  anyone  In  our  ranks 
bringing  dishonor  to  our  party  and  our 
country. 

But  now.  since  the  BepubUeana  have 
raised  the  tsaue,  let  us  look  Into  titieir  recced 
on  sin  and  corruption.  Tou  do  not  have  to 
(o  beck  50  or  100  yeara  to  make  out  a  case 
against  them.  You  have  only  to  turn  tbe 
clock  back  to  the  last  period  when  the  Re- 
publicans were  In  control  to  find  the  most 
corrupt  administration  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 
as  AI  Smith  used  to  say.  Here's  some  exam- 
ples of  the  Republican  record: 

Harry  Daugherty.  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
was  kicked  out  of  the  Cabinet  for  sclUac 
pardons.  Jetse  Smith.  Daugherty'g  room- 
mate, shot  himself  about  an  alleged  $7.000XK)0 
payoff.  I  said  t7.000.000.  not  97.000 — a  lot 
of  money  In  those  days  and  a  lot  of  money 
now. 

Remember  Charles  Forbes?  He  was  an 
Army  deserter  before  the  Republicans  namt-4 
him  as  Veterans'  AdnUnlatrator.  This  fair- 
hafred  boy  Inaugurated  an  orgy  of  theft  that 
coBt  the  taxpayers  9300.000.000  until  he  went 
tojall.  You  may  recall  that  Albert  Fall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  convicted  of 
•cceptlng  a  1100,000  bribe.  But  worse  than 
that  was  the  legislation  proposed  In  those 
days  that  favored  monopolies,  the  greed  of 
the  few.  as  against  the  welfare  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people.  Hemembcx  that 
Boclal  security,  old-age  beiieflts,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  workmen's  compensation, 
and  other  social  gains  were  made  undef 
Democratic  admlnlstratioas  both  in  this 
State  and  in  the  Ifatlon. 

No.  my  friends.  I  don't  think  the  Bepub- 
Ueans  are  going  to  get  very  far  on  this  isau* 
of  sin  and  corruption  In  Government,  If  you 
but  let  the  people  know  the  facts. 

No.  2:  The  next  Important  Issue  la  taxa- 
tion. 

My  fMends,  I  sxippoee  you  know  that  85 
percent  of  the  taxes  we  pay  go  to  keep  our 
Nation  strong  in  these  days  of  international 
uncertainty.  There  isn't  a  penon  in  tb« 
United  States  who  would  rather  see  our 
country  so  weak,  so  iinprepyed  tti^^  ^m 
would  become  an  easy  prey  to  any  Commu- 
nistic attack. 

One  of  the  candidates  for  the  BepuhUcan 
nomination.  General  Kiaenhower.  a  military 
general,  certainly  would  never  advocate  tbat 
we  reduce  our  military  preparations.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  appeared  before  a  Joint 
Etesslon  of  the  Congress  laat  year  mul  pi^>f(4^ti 
for  much  larger  appropriations.  Hia  testi- 
mony bef'jre  the  committees  of  the  Coitgress 
has  been  to  the  same  effect. 

There  Is  nothing  to  this  Issue  of  high 
taxes,  and  the  American  people  wont  be 
fooled  by  tt. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else,  and  for 
this  the  Republicans  certainly  can't  take 
cictflt. 

Last  year,  after  paying  Federal  taxes,  the 
Amertean  people  had  nearly  three  times  aa 
moeh  income  left  over  than  they  had  after 
Federal  taxes  tn  the  best  years  of  either  the 
Bbover  or  the  Coolldge  administrations.  By 
tbe  end  of  this  year  the  American  people  will 
iMTe  had  more  income  left,  after  Federal 
taxes.  In  two  administrations  under  Presi- 
dent Tnmian  than  they  had  left  after  Fed- 
eral taxes  !n  all  the  Republican  administra- 
tions we  have  ever  had  all  ptit  together. 

I  think  that  that  dtspoees  of  the  two  pre- 
ferred Republican  Issues. 

Jfow  let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  is  the 
IWU   important   Ibsus  facing  the  American 


people.    I  think  thai  in  tlis  ftnal  , 

the  pcc^le  want  an  adminiBtrattasi  which  Is 
gen\ilnely  interested  in  their  welfare  anA  not 
an  administration  whose  only  program  has 
been  to  favor  the  privileged  few  over  ths 
vast  aaa>cnty  of  oar  people. 

Lefh  look  again  at  the  record.   IMt  take— 

1.  Business: 

(a)  In  103S  there  were  only  141.709  mano- 
factortng  idants  in  the  Nation.  This  pimped 
to  940,891  mannfaetTirlng  estabUahments  in 
1940. 

(b)  In  1983  there  were  0.OO6.79T  produc- 
tion workers.  This  is  up  to  close  to  la.OOO,- 
000  workers  today. 

(e)  ProdnetioB  worketa  earned  only  95.- 
361.977.000  to  1983.  Today  their  wages  have 
Jumped  close  to  935.000,000.000. 

(d)  Under  Hoover's  administration,  we 
bad  some  15  million  unemployed,  and  we  of 
Italian  extraction  remember  only  too  well 
ham  much  sufTerlng  existed  at  that  time. 

a.  Let's  look  at  the  farmer: 

(a)  Gross  Income  of  the  United  Statea 
farmers  In  1960  totaled  932^)00.000.000,  equal 
to  that  of  the  production  workers.  It  was 
only  91.800.000.000  In  1933.  Farm  mortgages, 
an  excellent  Index  of  rani  prosperity,  have 
decreased  steadily  8*nce  1933.  More  yh^n 
90.600.000,000  In  mortgages  was  outstanding 
In  1940.  In  1990  the  debts  had  been  re- 
duced to  95,400.000.000. 

(b)  Before  1935  only  II  percent  of  ths 
farms  had  electric  llghU.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rural  Bectrlflcatlon  Admin- 
istration by  a  Democratic  admlnistratton.  we 
find  that  on  March  28.  1951.  84  percent  of  ths 
farms  had  electricity. 

3.  Let  us  look  at  our  bank  deposits.  No 
one  can  deny  that  they  are  safe  now.  Bank 
failures  are  a  thing  ot  tbe  past : 

(a)  On  June  SO.  1983.  only  935.4M.000.000 
was  deposited  In  United  States  commercial 
banks.  By  December  30.  1950.  depoeiu  in 
banks  bad  increased  to  $153,467,611,000. 

(b)  In  1932.  1.453  banks  with  deposits  to- 
talling 9708,000.000  failed.  None  failed  in 
1960. 

4.  Homsa: 

More  Americans  own  homes  than  ever  be- 
fore. On  July  81.  1961.  the  Federal  Housing 
Admlntstrati<Ma  bad  ouutandlng  in  tbs 
United  States  15.004.036  inaurcd  loans  and 
mortgages  on  homes  and  for  property  ixn- 
provenxent.  Again,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  during  the  Hoover  Republican  admin- 
istration millions  of  families  lost  their 
bomes. 

5.  Veterans'  programs: 

Tbe  veterana  of  twtb  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n  cnn  certainly  thank  a  Demo- 
cratic Cocgrsas  for  tbe  aid  tbey  have  r»- 
ccived. 

In  the  years  ending  June  30.  1950.  ths 
Veterans'  Administration  spent  19.652,882.- 
835.30  In  the  United  States  for  (1)  pensloiia 
and  compensations  and  retirement  benefits; 
(3)  vocational  rebabllltation  program;  and 
(8)  for  maintenance  of  veterans'  hospitals, 
etc. 

Su^  Is  the  record  of  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty. It  has  raised  the  status  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  despair  and  mln  In  1933 
to  inrosperlty  In  1953.  with  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  farmers,  workers,  and  biislness- 
men  owning  their  own  homes,  with  money 
fn  the  bank  and  security  for  their  old  age. 
Can  anyone  truthfully  say  that  he  isn't  bet- 
ter off  today  than  he  was  20  or  25  years  ago? 
My  friends,  let  me  assure  you  that  when  ths 
political  ballyhoo  Is  over,  the  American  peo- 
ple win  ask  for  economic  progress  and  proa- 
perlty.  This,  the  Democratic  Party  has  giv- 
en to  them. 

The  American  people  wm  ask  for  prepar- 
ednesa  and  security.  The  Democratic  Part* 
Is  providing  botli. 

But  above  all  else,  the  American  pt^pi^ 
Win  fervently  cry  for  peace,  and  thu  loii 
they  will  never  entrust  to  a  party  lad  by 


hu- 
man lives.     Remember  tbat. 

TO  touch  briefly  on  tbe  foreign  policy: 
Tbe  foreign  pottey  is  ""Tw^hing  on  wbAeb  the 
ttipwWIcans  are  in  eonqplete  dftsagreement. 
No  one  kaowe  where  ttasy  stand.  Most  Bs- 
pnbUcan  leaaars  favor  tbe  Dcmocratle  for- 
eign policy  and  openly  say  so. 

One  amOrant  for  the  BcpubUcan  nomina- 
tion for  President.  Mr.  Tatt.  has  changed 
his  mind  so  often  on  the  foreign  poUcy  that 
It  is  generally  felt  that  be  has  none. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  for- 
eign policy  has  been  forceful  and  consistent. 
It  has  stopped  Russian  aggression  in  Its 
tracks.  Moreover,  a  Democratic  foreign  pol- 
icy has  united  the  freedom-loving  countries 
as  a  bulwark  against  further  tt^^^-t^rt  |^. 
gresslon.  This  unity  and  strength  is  ths 
rarest  guarantee  we  have  for  peace  In  thla 
war -ridden  world. 

Peace  and  not  profit  is  oar  goal — tbe  su- 
Iireme  goal  of  the  Democratic  Party. 


SAMk  al  Vi9ils  ki  Uj  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKFRESZNTATTVEB 

Thursdaj/.  AprU  24.  19 S2 

Mr.  McCXILLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  Congressman 
•houM  be  in  his  district  to  visit  wad  con- 
fer with  his  oonstitiitents  as  often  as 
time  win  allow. 

When  Congress  adioums  In  the  som- 
mer  I  expect  to  retom  home  and  to  be 
available  lor  conlerences  with  resklentf 
of  the  Fourth  District  in  the  eourthouae 
of  each  coonty  seat  between  9  a.  m.  and 
4  p.  m.,  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Lima.  Allen  Countj:  Monday  aikl 
Tuesday.  July  14  and  15;  Wapakoneta. 
Auglaiae  County:  Wednesday.  July  If; 
OreenfUle.  Darke  County:  Thursday, 
July  17;  Celina.  Mercer  County:  Friday. 
July  1«:  Troy.  Miami  Coimty:  Monday. 
July  21;  Eaton,  Prebie  County:  Tues- 
day, July  22;  Sidney.  Shelby  County* 
Wednesday.  July  23. 

No  appointment  wm  be  necessary. 
Any  iH^Mem  or  opinloo  touching  offlclai 
duties  win  be  a  proper  subject  for  cod- 
lerence. 

Of  course.  I  win  be  glad  to  see  resi- 
dents of  the  district.  In  my  Piqua  office 
during  the  time  that  the  Congress  is  not 
In  sessioD,  except  on  the  days  scheduled 
above. 


Scaatar  Wiley  Speaks  Wilk  Vske  al 
SUIesaaa  Vandeaberi 

EXTBYSIQN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBKNTATTVEB 
Thursdaw,  AprU  24.  19S2 

Mr,  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
uissioMAL  Rbcou,  I  wish  to  enclose  and 
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command  to  the  careful  attentton  of  the 
membership  of  this  body  an  editorial 
which  sfipeared  in  the  April  23.  19ft2. 
edition  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

In  the  beat  of  preeleetkm  partlaaa- 
ahip.  during  which  the  basic  tesues  and 
a  sincere  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Nation  are  frequently  relegated  to 
a  secondary  position  by  those  who  strive 
to  further  their  personal  political  ambi- 
tions, tt  Is  Indeed  heartening  to  ooom 
upon  statements  devoid  of  such  undeair. 
able  features,  bringing  forth  instead  the 
considered  optakma  arrived  at  through 
a  calm  and  objective  analysis  of  facts 
Involved  and  seasoned  with  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

Because  of  the  critical  International 
situation  and  the  magnitude  of  stakes 
involwed  in  the  purauanee  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy,  tt  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  approach  ezempllfled  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  my  State  In  the 
below-described  instance  will  be  widely 
adopted. 

The  editorial  follows: 


WILBT 


WtTK  Vi 


BtAJ 


Senator  Wuar  Republican  of  Wiseonstn. 
has  added  greatly  to  his  stature  by  refusing 
to  allow  polltteal  considerations  to  color  his 
views  on  American  foreign  policy  even  In  a 
heated  election  year. 

Speaking  to  the  American  Society  of  Ifewi- 
paper  Bdltara.  Senator  Wnxr  raised  himself 
bead  and  should<!rs  alxwe  some  In  his  party 
who  hare  placed  their  own  political  adran- 
tage  above  the  need  for  the  Ifatlon  to  pre- 
sent a  nntted  front  to  the  world. 

He  furnished  a  rotce  of  reason  which  was 
particularly  notable  by  comparison  with  the 
trrssponslble  Toltes  of  such  men  as  Senator 
Tarr,  BeputHican.  of  Ohio.  Senator  llc- 
CaaxwT.  Republican,  of  Wlsoonain.  and 
others  wtio  hSTs  been  willing  to  wreck  our 
foreign  policy  for  p^ltleal  gain. 

WUiCT.  as  hs  has  many  times  tn  the  past. 
iraJsiid  the  many  great  accompilahments  of 
what  he  called  our  nonpertlaan  foreign 
policy.  Be  praised  the  aooompllshments  of 
the  able  and  dlstlngulahed  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Aobeson.  But.  more  Important,  he 
hit  at  thoae  who  Irresponsibly  attack  both 
Acbssojn   and  tbe  foreign   policy   In   these 


**I  will  oppose,  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
not  pefsonallty.  tbe  efforts  of  anyone  within 
my  own  party,  or  In  say  other  party,  who 
has  the  mistaken  Idea  that  stanply  because 
tbe  other  fellow  reoomntended  a  poMey.  It 
Is  niesssartly  wrong.  Ws  are  first  and  last  oC 
that  brsed  called  Americans. 

~1  will  oppoes  the  effort  of  anyone  In 
either  party  to  assume  It  is  good  polttlos 
or  good  senss  to  critldae  others  unjustifi- 
ably. TtM  American  people  know  that  tbere 
is  a  tloM  and  place  for  criticism.  But  tbey 
also  Imow  that  what  Is  always  needed  moat 
of  all  la  construettse  etigaeslici.  aArmattre 
emphasis,  and  not  mars  aagatlvtiBi." 

~Our  big  Job  now."  bs  adttsd.  "Is  not  %o 
dwell  on  tbe  salstakes  of  tbe  past."  It  Is. 
ratbar,  to  reeogalBB  our  real  gains,  oonect 
our  errors,  and  deelde  tbe  question  "Wbere 
4o  we  go  tram  bereV" 

Tbsee  are  tbe  words  of  etateenanablp. 
They  eontrast  happily  with  tbe  mxid-slingtng. 
treason -charging  mstbods  of  Senator  Mc- 
Cabtht.  They  contrast  equally  well  with 
ths  earpii^.  "yea.  but."  "all  o«t  half  way" 
policies  of  Senator  Tarr.  wbo  wavers  between 
denying  that  IntsmatAonal  problems  exist 
and  charging  tbat  tbey  have  been  improperly 
dealt  with. 

Senator  Wn.cT  bee  saki  wbat  aMded  to  be 
said — for  his  party  and  the  Nation.  It  took 
•ourage  to  differ  so  sharply  with  the  Senate 


or  hta  party,  and  wltb  tbe  vlndle- 
ttve  Junior  Senator  of  bis  own  State.  Oena- 
tor  Wn.aTls  statsmsnt  showed  bow  moeb  be 
BMrtti  the  pralae  of  Secretary  Aebeson  for 
-kindnem  and  brtpfninem.  and  a  eods  of 
values  that  baa  pvt  ths  intsrssts  of  bis 
country  before  any  partisan  or  personal  ad- 
vantage." 

Man,  he  earned  comparison  with  the  late 
Senator  Vandeaberg.  champion  of  the  bl- 
partlaan  foreign  policy,  whose  position  as 
ranking  minority  membei  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Reiattona  COmmtttee  Senator  Wiut 
now  holds.  His  talk  was.  as  President  Alex- 
ander Jones,  of  the  editors'  assocUtion, 
said,  "realnlaoent  of  Vandenberg."  And.  as 
Jones  added.  "X  can  think  of  no  higher 
praise." 


Musoori  Floodi:  Monment  to  New 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMARKS 

HON.  GEOKGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TBE  HOUSK  OF  BEPBEBKNTATIVXB 

Wtdne9dMy,  April  ZZ.  19S2 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  in  damage  has  been 
done  along  the  Missouri  Basin  by  the 
floods  which  have  devastated  rich  areas 
of  seven  States,  This  money,  expended 
for  the  dams  which  have  been  recom- 
metMled  for  years  by  engineers  and  Con- 
greesmen.  would  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  preventing  this  terrible  destruc- 
tion. 

The  Missouri  Basin  Sui-vey  Commis- 
sion, which  was  established  after  last 
year's  floods,  has  Just  begun  its  woi^ 
and  no  comprehensive  program  has  been 
presented.  But  the  big  obstacle  to  an 
all-out  attack  upon  the  problem  Is  the 
sharp  division  within  the  adflsinistratlon 
over  the  proper  approach  to  the  problem. 

We  could  long  ago  have  inaugurated  a 
flood -control  plan,  but  the  White  House 
hsa  beefi  pressing  for  an  extension  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  activities  In 
tiirect  competition  with  private  utility 
expansion.  The  White  House  staff  would 
like  a  new  TVA  in  the  Missouri,  not  flood 
prevention.*  A  substantial  majority  of 
the  State  governments  in  this  area  be- 
lieves that  there  is  lu)  need  for  this  Idnd 
Of  development.  They  are  wiUng  to  rely 
upon  private  enterprise  to  furnish  light 
and  power.  Tliey  do  need  Federal  help 
for  flood  control.  This  is  Just  another 
illustration  of  the  determination  of  the 
New  Deal-Fair  Dealers  to  sit  It  out  on 
their  own  line  rather  than  accept  what 
the  people  require.  If  you  will  not  take 
cake,  we  will  not  let  you  have  bread. 


Lew-Rairtal  Public 


EXTCNSTON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUlRE 


nr  TSE  HonsB  or  bsfsbskntattw 
r^rsdcy.  AprU  24.  1952 

Mr.  McGUIRE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


faiclude  in  the  Rscou  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  tbe  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  New  Haven.  Oonn.,  urging  reconsid- 
eration or  the  drastic  action  taken  by  the 
House  in  limiting  low-rental  public  hous- 
ing starts  to  5  JOG  units  for  the  coining 
fiscal  year: 

Whereas  the  mayors  oommiasion  on  re- 
location has  brought  to  our  attention  tbe 
threatened  curtailment  of  the  low  rental 
ptiblic  houaing  program  in  the  dty  of  New 
Haven,  by  virtue  of  recent  oongreesional 
action  which  operates  to  limit  such  hoiising 
to  5.000  dwelling  units  for  the  entire  Hstlon 
dtiring  the  ensuing  fiscal  year;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Mew  Haven  is  faced 
with  large  scale  relocation  problems  in  the 
Immediate  futiue,  the  svuxseas  of  which  re- 
quires an  expansion  of  tbe  public-housing 
program:  and 

Whereas  a  shortage  of  low  rental  housing 
exists  In  the  city  of  Ifew  Haven:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  aldermen  of 
the  city  of  New  Haven  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stotes  to  reconsider 
its  recent  action  and  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
authoriaatfcm  of  lifiOO  dweUIng  units  for 
the  enstiing  fiscal  year;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  TTiat  a  copy  of  thin  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  two  United  States  Senators  from 
Connecticut  and  tbe  Congremman  from  the 
Tliird  Congreaatonal  District. 


ladcpea^eat  Ofices  Appropriaiiea  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


IN  THI  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSBNTATTVIS 
Thurgdav.  AprU  24.  1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
some  confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of 
Federal  employees  as  to  whether  the  so- 
called  Thomas  rider  on  the  independent 
ofllces  appropriation  bill  is  retroactive. 

"nils  rider,  of  course,  was  on  the  k>ill 
when  it  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Tbe  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Tboius  ot  Texas,  did  not  regard  this 
rider  as  being  retroactive  in  its  effect, 
I  quote  from  hia  words  on  page  2fi92  of 
the  CoNCKKssiOHAL  Ricoks  of  March  21, 
as  follows: 

The  Federal  employeea  are  not  kicking 
about  this  because  they  Icnow  it  is  not  retro- 
active. Tbey  are  not  kicking  because  we  are 
not  taking  anything  away  from  them. 

The  membership  of  tbe  House  took 
this  view  of  the  legislation  and  the  bill 
was  passed  as  it  came  from  the  commit- 
tee. No  motion  was  made  to  change  the 
lancuage. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  this  so-called 
Thomas  rider  has  caused  a  fear  that  ac- 
cumulated leave  may  be  taken  away 
from  employees  to  whom  it  has  accrued. 
I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  settle  that 
doubt  once  and  for  alL 

'While  I  am  sure  that  no  Member  of 
the  House  felt  that  the  Thomas  rider 
would  affect  accumulated  annual  leave, 
a  clarification  of  the  language  will  allay 
the  fears  which  have  arisen  on  this 
subject. 


xovm — ^App.' 
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I  have,  therefore,  conferred  with  the 
Seoate  Appropriations  Committee  where 
the  bill  is  now  pending.  Hearings  are 
now  being  held  on  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
committee.  Although  I  believe,  along 
with  the  House  membership,  that  the  bill 
will  not  affect  any  accumulated  leave 
at  all.  I  am  requesting  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  adopt  language  regarding  the 
annual  leave  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
will  make  it  clear  beyond  any  shadow  of 
doubt  that  accumulated  leave  will  not  be 
disturbed  because  of  any  provision  in 
that  bUl. 


the  Barack  Houses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NKW  TOKX 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  4.  19S2 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  with  re- 
gard to  the  Baruch  Houses,  a  city  hous- 
ing project  to  be  located  in  my  district 

Not  only  the  city  of  New  York  but 
the  entire  coimtry  is  grateful  to  Bernard 
Baruch  for  his  many,  many  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  this  country.  As 
pointed  out  in  this  editorial,  it  is  fitting 
that  there  be  concrete  evidence  of  the 
esteem  in  which  the  entire  Baruch  fam- 
ily is  held  by  the  people  of  my  com- 
munity in  the  city  of  New  York  and  an 
evidence  of  the  great  philanthropic  work 
of  Mr.  Earuch's  father.  Dr.  Simon 
Baruch. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Basuch  Hottszs 

A  sign  held  proudly  aloft  on  the  lower 
Bast  Side  the  other  day  bore  the  lOBcriptlon: 
•Tlie  children  of  Grand  Street  Settlement 
welcome  the  new  Baruch  Houses."  The  plac- 
ard really  told  two  stories,  one,  of  the  great 
•lum-clearance  work  which  has  transformed 
the  lower  East  Side;  the  other  of  the  homage 
being  paid  to  one  of  America's  great  families. 
The  new  $31,410,000  project,  which  will  have 
apartments  for  2,194  families  by  the  summer 
of  1953,  is  named  for  Dr.  Simon  Baruch.  who 
built  a  public  bathbousa  on  Its  site  in  the 
early  days  of  this  cen.ury.  But.  as  City  Con- 
struction Coordinator  Robert  Moses  said  in 
bis  dedicatory  talk,  it  might  well  be  named 
for  the  entire  Baruch  family,  two  of  whose 
members,  Bernard  and  Herman  Baruch,  were 
on  hand  for  the  ground  breaking. 

This  city  offers  no  prouder  evidence  of  Its 
progress  in  the  last  generation  than  In  the 
new  low-rent  projects  that  have  risen  all 
over  town  with  Federal,  State,  and  city  Oov- 
emments  all  chipping  in.  The  change  Is 
particularly  noticeable  on  the  East  Side, 
Which  already  has  contributed  more  than  Its 
share  of  great  men  to  the  worlds  of  govern- 
ment, business,  and  labor.  Thanks  to  the 
current  transformation,  the  children  of  to- 
day Will  have  an  even  greater  opportunity 
than  their  parents  to  grow  into  responsible 
and  usefiil  citizens.  Some  of  these  thoughts 
may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Bernard  Ba- 
ruch as  he  cheerfully  wielded  the  shovel 
that  turned  up  the  first  scoop  of  dirt  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Baruch  house.    Plans  are 


afoot  to  Install  a  bust  of  Ifr.  Baruch  In  the 
project.  A  better  symbol  might  be  a  park 
bench  upon  which  be  and  all  other  good  citi- 
zens could  rest  on  a  pleasant  summer  after- 
noon and  contemplate  the  great  work  that 
has  been  achieved  in  their  time. 


Too  Can't  Bay  Friendskip  WHk  Tito 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  19 S2 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  folks 
who  have  been  telling  us  all  about  the 
success  with  which  the  West  has  been  ca- 
joling, wheedling,  and  otherwise  alluring 
Marshall  Tito,  of  Yugoslavia,  must  be 
wondering  at  the  recent  news  out  of  Bel- 
grade. This  week,  some  250.000  to  300.- 
000  Yugoslavs  organized  a  mass  dem- 
onstration in  their  capital  city  to  pro- 
test against  the  London  conference  deal- 
ing with  a  change  in  the  government  of 
Trieste. 

Tito  wants  to  be  sure  that  Trieste  does 
not  go  to  Italy.  His  marchers  blocked 
traffic  in  front  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy. They  shouted.  "The  London  con- 
ference must  cease."  Our  friends  in 
Yugoslavia  love  us  so  much  that  there 
are  always  regular  details  of  police  in 
front  of  the  American  offices  in  Bel- 
grade. They  were  heavily  reinforced  on 
this  occasion  by  additional  officers.  The 
significant  part  of  this  affair  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  such  demonstration  in 
years,  and  it  was  whipped  up  by  loud 
speakers  through  the  Government-con- 
trolled outlets,  radio  announcements, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  totali- 
tarian state. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  our 
experiences  over  the  years,  it  ought  to  be 
this:  You  cannot  do  business  with  the 
dictators.  If  you  try,  you  get  the  busi- 
ness. They  will  take  you  over  the  coals 
for  everything  you  have  got. 


Cbeef e  Eabarf o  Unjatt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  coNifEcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  24.  19S2 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  include  a  message  spon- 
sored by  six  different  associations  repre- 
senting importers  of  foreign-made 
cheeses.  This  message,  addressed  to  the 
American  public,  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  recently  and  clearly  reveals 
the  recent  restrictions  imposed  by  Con- 
gress on  imported  cheese  as  both  unfair 
and  unnecessary.    Apparently  the  end 


result  from  this  ill-advlfled  action  will  be 
to  deprive  European  countries  of  earned 
American  dollars  which  would  be  spent 
In  purchasing  American  goods  and  the 
loss  to  Americans  of  quality  imported 
cheeaea  which  they  have  heretofore  en- 

The  message  follows: 
A  Ljrm  PsoM  EuioPBAjr  Chsbs  ***»— ^ 

DsAa  Ma.  awd  Mas.  AiczaiCA:  Tou  have 
been  a  most  loyal  user  of  oxir  products.  Tou 
have  discovered  that  cheese  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  economical  of  protein  foods. 
and  your  increased  consumption  of  these 
varieties  of  cheese  has  resulted  in  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  the  foreign-type 
cheese  Industry  in  the  United  Stotea.  We 
thank  you  sincerely. 

Soon  you  will  be  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
imported  cheese.  Please  do  not  think  that 
we.  the  producers  of  your  favorite  varieties— 
Roquefort  from  Prance.  Blue  and  Samaoe 
from  Denmark,  Edam  and  Gouda  from  Hol- 
land. Parmesan,  Pecorlno  and  Provolone 
from  Italy.  Ojetost  and  Nokkeloet  from  Nor- 
way. Swiss  and  Oruyere  from  Switzerland, 
and  others — are  withholding  theae  cheeses 
from  you.  By  no  means.  This  shortage  la 
the  result  of  the  restrictions  Congress  Im- 
posed on  imported  cheese  as  part  of  tb* 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1951. 

These  restrictions  create  difficulties  both 
for  you  and  for  us.  During  recent  years 
America  has  been  foUowing  the  policy  of  en- 
couraging European  countries  to  increase 
their  production  in  order  that  they  may  earn 
doUars  with  which  to  buy  products  made  In 
America.  This  policy  has  had  the  wholesome 
effect  of  stimulating  European  countries  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  has  also  pro- 
vided broader  markets  for  agricultural  and 
industrial  Items  which  America  U  eager  to 
sell  abroad. 

Europe  buys  six  times  as  much  American 
agricultural  products  as  It  sells  to  the  United 
States.  Restrictions  on  our  sales  of  cheese  to 
you  will  curtail  our  purchases  of  American 
cotton,  grains,  oUs.  citrus  fruits,  tobacco,  and 
many  others. 

The  American  producers  and  consumers 
know  this  to  be  true.  The  following  groups 
already  have  filed  official  protest  against 
these  cheese  import  restrictions:  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  National  Farmers 
Union:  American  Cotton  Shippers  Associa- 
tion: American  Cotton  CouncU:  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations:  Tobacco  Associ- 
ated: International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists; General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs:  International  Trade  Section,  New 
York  Board  of  Trade. 

American  produces  more  than  one  billion 
pounds  of  cheese  a  year.  Normally,  you  Im- 
port only  about  5  percent  of  the  cheese  which 
you  consume.  In  fact,  during  the  first  0 
months  of  last  year  the  United  States  im- 
ported only  2S.000.000  pounds  of  cheese, 
while  It  exported  30,000.000  pounds  of  Amer- 
ican-made cheese. 

So  when  you  go  to  your  grocer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  America,  and  fall  to  find  the  usual  va- 
rieties of  imported  cheese,  please  don't  blame 
the  clerk,  or  us,  the  producers  and  shippers 
of  Imported  cheese.  This  condition  Is  caused 
by  the  cheese  Import  restrictions.  We  do 
hope,  however,  that  it  may  again  become  pos- 
sible for  your  to  buy  your  favorite  Imported 
cheese — as  much  as  you  need  or  desire. 
MeanwhUe.  we  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  the  reasons  for  the  developing  shortage 
of  imported  cheese. 

AaaociAxiom  LAmno  Cassaua.  Boms. 
DzNUAKK  Cnxsx  Association. 
HOLLAKD  Crkzsb  Exfoktbu  AasociATioir. 
NoEwxciAN  DAiaiEs  Salis  Association. 
RoQuxTORT  Association,   Inc. 
SwrrzaoAKo  Chzxsx  Associatiom.  lira 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATTVEB 

Wednesday,  ApriZ  23. 1952 

Mr.    BENDER.     Mr.    Speaker,    what 
happened  to  the  "draft  Truman"  drive? 


Aiin$$  of  GcB.  H«7t  S.  VaB4cabcff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


or  M>s««CHuaaiis 

Df  TBI  BOUSE  OF  RCnUBBENTATIVB 

PHdof .  April  25,  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MaaaachuMtts.  Mr. 
SpnJeer,  under  leave  to  extexxl  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoKo,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Gen.  Hoyt  8.  Vanden- 
berg.  Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Air 
Force,  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seventh  aimiversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  at  Lexington. 
Mass..  Satiu^ay,  April  19.  1952: 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  at  this  famous  plaee 
on  this  famous  anniversary.  Indeed,  at  a 
time  ot  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  gathering 
peril.  I  can  imagine  a  no  more  inspiring 
experience  for  Americans  than  to  repair  for 
spiritual  replenishment  to  the  village  green 
of  T«exlngtAn  wlMre  the  seeds  of  what  has 
become  a  mighty  Nation  were  watered  by  tlM 
blood  of  patriots. 

The  llasMchusetts  oountryilde  has  aiwayi 
had  a  cpecial  meaning  for  me.  Some  at  my 
earliest  American  ancestors  settled  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  and  I  was  raleed  not  far 
from  here,  at  a  time  when  life  was  a  good 
deal  slnipicr  than  most  of  us  find  It  today. 

We  are  a  young  Nation — so  young  that 
three  lifetlmis  could  cover  its  entire  span. 
When  my  grandmother  was  a  young  woman 
at  Newburyport  there  was  still  alive  in  Lex- 
ington a  survivor  of  the  event  we  celebrate 
today.  Z  understand  that  this  man.  Jona- 
than Harrington.  Uved  to  the  age  d  9fr— 
long  enoiigh  to  attend  the  seventy-llfth  an- 
niversary of  the  episode  in  which  be  took 
part  as  a  lifer  In  the  Iiexlngtnn  Company  of 
Mlnutamen. 

May  we  all  live  so  long.  May  we  all  maet 
her*  again  on  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary in  1975.  May  we  aU  have  reeeon 
then  to  be  as  proud  as  Jotm  Harrington  of 
what  we  havs  done  for  ibe  Watloc.  and  c€ 
tbe  Nation  Itself. 

But  iBstaad  of  wondMlng  what  may  be- 
come at  the  Nation  a  quarter  oC  a  eentury 
hanos,  tt  might  be  more  proAtable  (or  us 
to  speculate  briefly  upon  what  Jonathan 
Parker,  were  he  standing  here  today,  would 
think  ot  our  Nation  as  It  enters  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century  of  Its  Inde- 
pendent existence.  Better  stUl,  what  would 
Capt.  John  Parker  think — the  Captain  Parker 
of  the  Lexington  Company  of  Minutemen 
who  lined  up  his  mUltlamen  on  UUs  same 
green  and  bade  them  stand  against  a  column 
four  times  their  number? 

Captain  Parker  had  some  12  years  earlier 
•erved  with  Washington  in  the  Fkvncb  War. 
Be  was,  from  aU  accounts,  a  slmpie  man. 
We  would  expect  Captain  Parker  to  be  stun- 
ned by  the  slae  and  wealth  of  a  nation  whoee 
desUnj,  bj  a  simple  act,  be  helped  so  mxidi 


to  SBape.  we  wovM  expect  btm  to  tie  tan— 
pteaeed  and  even  gratified  by  the  tinm»nT» 
power  that  has  come  to  us — a  power  that 
subdued  the  vast  continental  wilderness  that 
he  remembered  and  that  now  reaches  across 
the  oceans,  influencing  the  fate  of  many. 
many  nattona.  But  I  would  like  to  think 
that  Captain  Parker,  after  the  first  wild 
glance  of  surprise,  would  begin  to  look 
searchlngly  beyond  the  immediate  material 
facade — beyond  the  Immense  cities  and  the 
smoking  factories  at  mld-twentteth  cen- 
tury America;  past  the  four-lane  highways 
and  the  railroad  networks  connecting  them; 
and  behind  the  airplanes,  the  motels,  the 
television  antennae,  and  all  Uie  other  para- 
phernalia of  creature  comfort  and  power 
with  which  our  energy  and  Inventiveness 
have  endowed  us  in  such  ample  measure. 

It  could  be,  of  course,  that  Captain  Parker 
may  not  have  had  an  altogether  clear  idea 
of  precisely  what  history  expected  of  him 
that  morning.  1T7  years  ago.  But  there  can 
be  Uttle  doubt  as  to  why  he  was  there.  It 
had  to  do  with  the  Idea  at  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  free  men. 

Three  years  before  the  selectmen  of  Lex- 
tngton  had  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature this  pledge:  "We  would  be  ready  to 
sacrliloe  our  estates  and  everything  dear, 
yea.  and  life  Itself,  to  support  the  common 
cause."  The  cause  of  liberty,  an  Ameri- 
can's right  to  live  by  no  man's  leave.  And 
I  can  Imagine  Captain  Parker,  iiavlng  taken 
stock  of  the  people  we  are  today.  I  can 
lmagU:e  his  asking  himself:  Yes.  this  power 
and  wealth  are  all  very  fine.  But  what  else 
have  these  new  Americans  done  with  what 
we  gave  them?  What  Is  going  on  Inside 
their  heads?  Do  they  still  hold  first  the 
things  that  were  first  with  us? 

The  United  States  has  always  been  some- 
thing more  than  Just  a  nation.  From  the 
beginning  It  has  also  represented  an  idea. 
Oeor^e  Washington  once  put  It  this  way: 
"Liberty  and  self-government  are  finaUy 
staked  on  the  experiment  entrusted  to  the 
American  people."  Three-<juarter8  of  a  cen- 
tury later  the  American  Revolution  that 
began  at  this  spot  appeared  In  Abraham 
Lincoln's  eyes  as  "the  germ  which  lias  vege- 
tated and  still  Is  to  grow  and  expand  into 
universal  liberty  for  all  mankind."  And  160 
years  later  Woodrow  Wilson  interpreted  the 
American  destiny  to  mean  tiiat  we  were 
charged  with  setting  "a  responsible  example 
to  all  the  world  of  what  free  government 
Is  and  can  do."  The  American  idea  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  sample  piu-aae:  That  gov- 
ernment exists  for  the  man,  not  man  for 
the  government;  that  the  individual  is  an 
end,  not  the  means. 

By  this  definition  our  forebears  would  un- 
doubtedly find  much  in  tw  to  approve.  Our 
•oclety  may  still  be  far  from  pvlectlon.  but 
at  least  it  Is  everywhere  permeated  by  the 
great  ideal  ot  personal  liberty.  We  respect 
that  Ideal  In  our  national  life.  We  desire 
It  for  others.  When  the  founding  fatbna 
asserted  the  Inalienable  human  right  to  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  they 
spoke  tujt  merely  for  themselves;  they  spoke 
for  men  everywhere.  I  dare  say  that  they 
would  approve  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
for  example,  through  the  United  States  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ  Isatton. 
Tbert  this  Nation  is  engaged  In  the  formid- 
able task  of  organialng  and  strengthening  a 
community  ot  free  peoples  to  t^poee  the 
threat  of  a  ruthless  imperialism. 

I  am  reasonably  certain,  too,  they  would 
know  instinctively  why  we  are  fighting  In 
Korea  and  would  peroelve  in  that  action, 
so  far  from  our  native  shore,  an  extension 
of  an  historic  responsibility.  In  these  im- 
portant particulars  we  continue  to  behave 
like  a  great  nation. 

But  in  certain  other  respects  I  doubt  ihat 
we  would  necemarily  be  Judged  with  imquall- 


fled  approval.  John  Adams  said  that  the 
moving  force  behind  the  Revolution  was  the 
desire  among  the  colonists  to  be  rid  of  Brit- 
ish rule,  by  which  he  meant  the  tyrannical 
imposition  of  British  will.  But  the  tyranny 
of  an  eighteenth -century  King,  as  our  Revo- 
lutionary forebears  know  It,  was  a  fairly  con- 
siderate restraint,  compmred  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  twentlelii-century  totalitarian  state, 
with  Its  ruthless  perversion  of  human  values. 
Our  ancestors,  as  they  measured  our  mlzed- 
up  and  divided  world,  would  soon  see  aU 
about  us  a  growing  danger  to  men  far  dead- 
lier than  anything  known  to  their  day. 

But  there  Is,  I  think,  a  simple  explanation 
for  many  things  that  disturb  those  who  feel 
that  something  has  gone  from  American  life. 
In  my  youth  a  phrase  began  to  be  heard — 
•The  curse  of  bigness."  The  other  day,  re- 
flecting upon  the  difference  between  the  na- 
ture of  American  life  today  and  what  it  txsed 
to  be,  I  decided  that  one  reason  why  we  no 
longer  seem  able  to  act  with  uzianlmlty  and 
common  purpose  Is  that  life  has  grown  al- 
most too  complex. 

Only  eight  Americans  were  killed  on  the 
Lexington  Green.  And  when  that  famous 
day  ended,  and  the  British  column  had  been 
pursued  all  the  way  to  Chartestown,  tho 
American  lead  totaled  46  and  the  British  73. 
But  when  the  news  of  that  action  spread 
through  the  Oolcmies  the  people  roee  in 
anger. 

Our  forefathers  were  slow  in  their  ability 
to  communicate  with  one  anotiier.  It  took 
4  days  for  the  news  of  Lexington  to  reach 
New  York,  aiul  twice  as  long  for  the  same 
news  to  reach  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon. 
But  our  foref athertT  were  not  slow  to  action, 
for  as  the  news  spread  through  the  scattered 
settlements  things  began  to  happen. 

A  d&y  after  the  action  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  the  entire  Massachusetts  militia  was 
called  out,  and  2  days  later  Oen.  Artemas 
Ward,  the  first  American  Commander  in 
Chief,  had  Invsted  Boston  with  an  army  of 
several  thoxisands  of  volunteers.  Sixty  dajrs 
later  new  companies  of  volunteers  arrived 
from  Virginia  aftm-  forced  marches  of  800 
mUes.  All  this  occurred  despite  the  fact 
Uxat  the  entire  series  of  battles — Lexington. 
Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill — had  caused  only 
000  American  casualties. 

Yet  during  the  past  22  months  more  than 
100,000  American  casualties  have  been  suf- 
fered in  a  war  being  fought  nearly  halfway 
around  the  world  from  this  Oreen.  and  the 
life  of  the  Na^on  is  scarcely  discommoded. 
In  fact,  some  people  are  not  entirely  sure 
whether  It  ought  even  to  be  called  a  war. 
The  flghtltig  goes  on  in  the  name  of  a  truce. 
But  for  Americans  in  the  line  or  fighting  In 
the  skies  above  and  the  seas  around  the  Ko- 
rean Petilnsula  It  la  certainly  war — ^make  no 
mistake  about  that.  And  our  enemies  are 
certainly  eettng  ••  If  It  were  war — a  very 
big  war. 

T^he  Oommunlst  armies  facing  our  forces 
In  Korea  are  on  the  order  of  900,000  men. 
They  are  equipped  with  weapons  largely  sup- 
plied by  Soviet  Bunta.  Aecordmg  to  recent 
reports,  the  Soviet  Union  undertook  to  sup- 
ply these  forces,  since  tlie  tieglnnlng  of  the 
truce  negotiations,  with  some  500  artUlery 
pieces,  more  than  half  as  many  tanks  and 
armored  vehicles  and  antiaircraft  equipment. 

Opposing  our  Air  Force  In  Korea  is  a  8o- 
Tlet-supplled,  Soviet-trained  Communist  air 
force  of  some  1,700  aircraft,  more  than  half 
of  them  Jets.  The  other  day  I  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  figuring  done.  I  asked  the 
qxtestlon:  Suppose  the  situation  were  re- 
Tersed.  Suppose  this  country,  instead  of 
Soviet  Bussia,  were  supplying  this  Commu- 
nist air  force.  How  much  would  it  cost  us 
a  month  to  keep  the  air  war  going?  Tlie 
calculations  were  interesting.  We  flgxired 
it  would  take  sometiilng  on  the  order  of  1,- 
900  tank  can  of  fuel  and  100  freight  cars  of 
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other  supplies  a  month  to  keep  the  Chinese 
Commxinlst  and  North  Korean  air  force  go- 
ing at  Its  present  rate.  We  also  figured 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  supplying  this  8at« 
•lllte  air  force  with  some  70  MIO-15's  a 
month,  to  make  good  their  losses  and  keep 
the  force  In  action.  For  us  to  support  this 
force  on  such  a  scale  would  cost  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  figure  does 
not  Include  the  much  larger  capital  outlay 
required  to  create  the  air  force  from  noth* 
Ing,  nor  does  It  Include  the  enormous  out- 
lay required  to  support  the  Communist 
ground  forces  In  Korea. 

The  societies  of  our  enemies  are  organized 
on  two  entirely  different  planes — at  the  bot- 
tom a  mass  of  workers  tolling  at  bare  sub- 
sistence levels,  and  above  them  a  totalitar- 
ian oligarchy  levying  almost  without  re- 
striction upon  their  produce.  Who  can  fix 
the  nwney  value  of  an  airplane  or  a  g\in 
produced  In  an  economy  based  on  forced 
labor?  The  human  costs  never  show  up  on 
their  balance  sheets.  But  regardless  of  how 
the  cost  may  be  measured.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  our  enemies  are 
plainly  taking  the  Korean  war  seriously. 

This  Is  an  appropriate  place  and  an  ap- 
propriate day  for  a  national  stocktaking. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  beUeve  that  this 
Nation  has  grown  so  big,  that  Its  own  in- 
ternal affairs  are  so  engrossing,  that  It  can 
regard  the  Korean  war  as  something  remote 
in  time  and  space,  something  separated  from 
the  larger  menace  to  our  freedom. 

The  other  day  I  came  upon  something  that 
Cardinal  Spellman  wrote  upon  his  return 
from  Korea.  He  calls  It  a  message  from  the 
fighting  men  in  Korea  to  the  people  at 
home,  asking  them.  In  the  words  of  the 
CardiiuU — 

ITo  get  together  for  our  country's  sake. 
To  stop  complaining  about  things  of  petty 

weight 
And  face  realities  honestly  and  not  deceit- 

fuUy 
With  platitudes  and  double  talk. 
That's  no  way  to  win  a  war  or  save  a  peace. 
Por  this  cold  war  Is  plenty  hot  for  us 
Slogging  through  blood  and  snow. 
Yes — that  will  shock  them  some — but  not 

as  much 
As  we  are  shocked  who  hold  the  lines  and 

wait — 
Walt  for  a  great,  strong  nation  to  wake  up 
And  think  of  backing  up  this  line  we've 

bald." 

Captain  Parker  would  havl  understood  the 
reproach  Implicit  In  these  Unes.  That  U  why 
I  think,  were  he  here  In  my  place  today,  he 
would  probably  address  us  with  some  Im- 
patience. For  the  fxindamental  human 
proposition  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded — the  Idea  of  the  Inviolability  of  the 
individual — is  today  under  relentless  as- 
sault. Already  In  half  the  world's  popula- 
tion that  noble  conception,  toward  which  all 
mankind  seemed  to  be  striving,  has  for  the 
time  being  been  crushed.  An  enlightenment 
that  only  yesterday  seemed  within  the  grasp 
of  men  everywhere  has  fallen  under  the 
shadow.  I  doubt  that  Captain  Parker  would 
▼lew  our  prospects  with  anything  but  con- 
cern. For  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  act  as 
If  the  encroaching  danger  were  real.  Our 
enormous  powers  are  stlU  dUpersed  among  a 
multitude  of  material  distractions.  Th« 
Nation  has  begun  to  rearm,  but  slowly,  and 
with  an  obvious  reluctance  to  disturb  its 
wonted  ways.  We  speak  of  our  world  re- 
sponsibilities, but  aU  too  often  our  actions 
tend  to  fritter  away  into  a  succession  of  im- 
provisations, with  never  quite  enough  being 
done. 

In  Captain  Parker's  absence,  let  us  hope 
that  his  spirit  is  still  with  us.  Let  us  bow 
otir  heads  in  reverence  to  those  first  Ameri- 
cans who  stood  this  hallowed  ground  in  de- 


fense of  the  rights  of  free  men.   They  gave  us 
a  priceless  heritage.    May  Qod  help  us  to  ba 

worthy  of  it. 


A  Mctsagt  •■  Freedom  hj  urn  Aacricaa 
Yoatii 


Av-Mail  Sabtidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NXW  TOSK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVB 
Friday.  AprU  25,  1952 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  spoken  In  behalf  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Heselton  bill,  H.  R.  508.  designed 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
President  Truman  and  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission to  make  an  effective  separation 
between  the  hidden  airline  subsidies  and 
the  so-called  mail  pay. 

I  think  it  will  assist  Members  of  the 
House  to  have  available  the  following 
editorial,  which  I  offer  for  inclusion  in 
the  Rkcobo.  from  the  latest  edition  of 
the  New  York  State  Taxpayer,  a  month- 
ly publication  by  the  Citizens  Public  Ex- 
penditure Survey.  Inc..  of  New  York 
State: 

Ant-lCAiL  SuBsmixs 
Taxpayers  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that 
in  the  brief  period  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  more  than  $500,000  has  been  paid  out 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  certain  com- 
mercial airlines  under  the  misleading  label 
of  mall  pay. 

No  one  knows  how  much  of  this  large  sxim 
of  taxpayers'  money  is  compensation  for  maU 
service  actually  rendered  and  how  much  la 
hidden  subsidy  to  the  airlines.  The  most 
conservative  estimate  la  that  at  least  half 
Is  subsidy,  that  the  Post  Office,  under  orders 
from  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  is  forced 
to  pay  the  airlines  about  ti  for  about  50 
cents  worth  of  service.  This  means  that  at 
least  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  pub- 
lic funds  has  been  given  out  In  the  form  of 
hidden  subsidies  to  commercial  airlines, 
without  public  knowledge  and  without  pub- 
lic consent,  in  the  postwar  period. 

These  are  not  loans;  they  are  subsidies, 
with  no  provision  for  repayment. 

The  bipartisan  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mended unanimoxisly  that  these  airlines  sub- 
sidies should  be  paid  by  open  appropriations 
from  tax  funds  and  not  Imposed  upon  the 
Post  Office  or  the  mall  users  in  this  hidden 
manner.  By  such  a  course  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  public  may  know  what 
the  amounts  of  the  subsidies  are. 

The  lowest  mall  pay  to  any  domestic  air- 
line is  double  what  they  charge  for  express 
and  freight  and  one-third  higher  than  what 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  says  Is  the  cost 
of  the  service. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  is  holding  hearings  on  the 
Kennedy-Heselton  bill  relating  to  air  mail 
subsidy  separation  (H.  R.  608).  This  blU 
would  protect  the  public  and  the  Post  Office 
from  having  to  pay  the  airlines  more  than 
compensation  for  the  cost  of  carrying  mall. 
Anything  above  this  compensation  would  be 
direct  subsidies  labeled  as  svch,  and  charged 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  instead  of 
being  hidden  In  the  Post  Office  appropriation. 
The  present  system  Is  xmfalr  to  the 
91,000,000  taxpayers  who  are  called  on  to  pay 
taxes  but  are  deprived  of  an  accounting  of 
these  hidden  subsidies. 

If  we  must  pay  subsidies  to  airlines,  let's 
pay  them  In  a  direct  and  open  manner. 
Let's  eliminate  the  falsa  labels. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CAUroaNiA 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  REPHXBKNTATIVIS 

Friday.  AprU  25.  1952 

Mr,  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  essay  on  freedom  as  appearing  in  the 
Independent -Journal.  San  Rafael,  Calif., 
on  April  16.  1952. 

This  is  the  winning  essay  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  women's  auxiliary  of 
the  Novate,  Calif..  VFW  po«t,  and  was 
written  by  Leila  Mullin.  a  San  Rafael 
high-school  student.  It  contains  a  real 
message,  but.  more  important,  it  signi- 
fies that  American  youth  Is  conscious  of 
the  great  heritage  which  Is  theirs  and 
will  strive  to  perpetuate  it. 

The  essay  is  as  follows: 

AMxaiCA  Is  EvKBTBooT's  BTTaoraa 

(By  UllA  llulUn,  San  Rafael  High  School 
student) 

If  Americans  were  asked.  "What  Is  your 
most  priceless  possession?"  what  would  they 
say?  A  few  might  answer,  "lly  new  car." 
Others  might  name  similar  possessions,  such 
as  a  home,  a  mink  coat,  a  yacht,  or  many 
other  things  that  they  consider  necessary  in 
everyday  living.  But  these  answers  would 
come  from  only  a  few  who  think  of  the  In- 
trinsic value  of  their  belongings.  Others 
who  stopped  to  think  serloxisly  of  the  trua 
meaning  of  the  question  would  proudly  an- 
swer, "lly  American  heritage," 

Truly,  every  American's  most  prtceleas  poa> 
MMlon  is  their  American  heritage,  and  no 
one  should  ever  forget  thU  fact  for  an  in- 
stant. Many  don't  realize  that  every  time 
they  read  a  newspaper,  book,  or  magadne. 
or  phone  a  friend,  or  go  to  a  movie,  they  are 
taking  advantage  of  that  heritage.  Thcaa 
are  privileges  only  people  living  In  a  democ- 
racy have.  Just  as  our  ancestors  guarded 
these  freedoms  at  VaUey  Forge.  Bunker  HIU, 
the  Alamo,  and  in  recent  years.  Normandy, 
Iwo  Jima,  and  Corregldor.  we  today  should 
guard  them  by  nghtlng  aU  aggressors  of  those 
freedoms. 

We  have  learned  through  years  of  strug- 
gling that  there  are  always  a  few  simple- 
minded  men  who  think  only  of  their  own 
gain  and  try  to  destroy  the  foundations  of 
o\u  democracy.  Americans,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, have  constantly  fought  these  aggres- 
sors in  an  effort  to  save  their  birthrights  and 
Ideals.  We  are  still  fighting  and  shall  always 
fight  with  those  same  Ideals  In  mind  untU  we 
are  sure  that  they  are  secure.  They  will  not 
be  seciu*  until  we  suppress  the  attacks  from 
without  and  get  the  American  people  to  work 
together.  Working  together,  Americans  can 
save  their  freedoms  with  little  bloodshed.  No 
aggressor  is  going  to  attack  a  nation  whose 
people  stick  together  and  have  no  major  dif- 
ferences of  opinion. 

We  mxist  work  together  and  work  every 
day  to  preserve  our  liberties.  We  needn't  ba 
soldiers  out  on  the  battlefield  to  help  pre- 
serve these  freedoms.  We  at  home  can  help 
save  them  by  fighting  prejudice.  Prejudice 
is  the  only  weak  link  in  a  strong  chain  of 
American  Ideals.  Nations  and  people  all  over 
the  world  look  up  to  the  United  States  for 
guidance.  During  the  past  century  the 
United  States  has  rapidly  grown  from  a  weak 
Uttla  colony  into  a  strong  nation  with  a 
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pramlnant  plaoa  in  world  affairs.  Weathoina 
can  help  our  country  kaap  Its  rightful  place 
in  world  pollUcs  by  flghting  prejudtoa  aa  we 
would  fight  an  attacker  of  this  Nation.  For 
prajudloa  la  an  attacker,  a  ruthlaas,  Mttar 
attacker  sparing  no  one.  It  flgbts  Ita  way 
into  the  hearts  at  man  untU  it  makes  tbesn 
turn  against  other  men  who  don't  have  tha 
same  color  skin  or  don't  go  to  the  sama 
•iMtfch.  What  matter  la  It  If  a  man's  akin  Is 
black  or  yellow  or  red.  be  Is  atiU  a  human 
being  Just  like  everyooe  elsa.  Ataericm  is  a 
malting  pot  of  all  races.  Anyone  can  come 
into  our  cotintry  and  begin  a  new  and  batter 
life.  Bo  what  If  be  dosa  go  to  a  dlllerant 
church,  be  It  CathoUc,  Protaatant,  Jewish,  or 
any  other?  HaUgtous  treedom  is  one  at  o\ir 
most  prtoeleas  of  all  our  freedoms.  Tba 
founders  uf  our  Nation  came  over  on  tha 
May/lovrr  and  latar  fought  a  great  war  to 
gain  that  freedom  that  we  hold  so  dear. 
Loyal  AnMricana  should  constantly  be  awara 
of  thsss  freadoma.  Let's  help  combat  avU 
Influence  by  constantly  striving  to  make  all 
tha  paopU  ot  tha  world  aware  of  them. 

We  cannot  do  this  unless  wa  arc  fully  awara 
of  the  great  power  and  Influanoe  thmy  iMiva 
over  us.  Let's  make  sure  that  If  any  of  us  are 
aakad.  "What  is  your  most  priceless  posses- 
sion?" w«  will  answer  Instantly,  with  no  hesi- 
tations, "My  American  berttage.- 


Tariff  M  rtg  Pasit 


EXTENSION  OF  REli4ARKS 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  cauraama 

IN  TBI  BOUSI  OP  RIPRBSKNTATIVIS 

Friday.  April  25.  1952 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Vi.  Speaker,  on  AprU 
».  1952.  I  introduced  a  blU,  H.  R.  7510, 
to  diange  the  customs  duties  under  title 
If,  section  1001.  paragraph  740,  on  flc 
PttJte  from  5  cents  per  pound  to  10  cents 
per  pound. 

SdoIx  a  bin  Is  urgently  needed  In  order 
to  prerent  Irrevoaible  injury  to  the  fig 
growers  of  the  United  States. 

Imports  have  grown  from  none  In  1947 
and  1948  to  16,500  pounds  In  1949  and 
79  JIS  pounds  in  1950  to  786.160  pounds 
In  the  first  8  months  In  the  1951  crop 
year— through  February  19&2.  This  in- 
dicates the  bakers  have  already  started 
to  switch  to  fig  paste.  Such  a  switch 
win  take  on  eren  larger  proportiooa  if 
this  legislatlTe  relief  is  not  granted. 

Administrative  remedies  either  under 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1951  or  section  23  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustaient  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, are  not  available  to  ihe  fig  industry 
for  relief  from  this  flood  of  imports  as 
Is  the  case  of  other  fig  products.  The 
only  method  by  which  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained is  through  legislation. 

This  bill  was  introduced  to  supplement 
quota  relief  sought  under  section  7  of 
the  Ttade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951.  There  are  abundant  indications 
that  If  relief  is  granted  to  the  fig  in- 
dustry in  the  form  of  import  quotas  of 
whole  figs  that  the  flg-bar  manufactur- 
ers will  import  ever-increasing  quanti- 
ties of  fig  paste.  This  bill  is  necessary 
to  prevent  imports  of  fig  paste  circum- 
venting such  quota  relief  as  is  available 


through  section  7 — the  escape  clause- 
now  being  considered  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 


The  PreJnctieB  CreA  STtten's  Contribv- 
tioi  to  Africalture  and  Basiness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

or  ifiasissippi 
ZN  THB  BOUSX  OP  REPRSSENTATTVBB 

Friday.  Aprtt  25.  1952 

llr.  SMITH  of  MississippL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Indianola  Production  Credit  As- 
sociation, serving  Sunflower  and  Hum- 
irfireys  Counties,  Miss.,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  many  production  credit  organiza- 
tions over  the  country  which  have  done 
so  much  to  help  restore  an  adequate 
credit  system  for  the  American  fanner. 

The  Indianola  association  mcently  re« 
tired  its  final  indebtedness  to  the  Oov- 
emment  and  is  now  entirely  farmer- 
owned.  Its  record  is  a  fine  tribute  to 
Its  officers  and  fanner  members. 

UiKler  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  following  statement  which  was  part 
of  the  annual  report  of  this  association : 
Tki  PaoDucnoM  Cazarr  Ststuc's  CoMTuan- 

nON  TO  AOUCVLTVU  AND  BUSINBM 

Tha  production  Credit  System  has  beooina 
a  traoMndous  factor  in  the  life  of  the  Amerl- 
ean  fannar  and  tboas  who  do  boslneas  with 
tha  fanner. 

Orgaalasd  and  oparatad  aa  a  cooparaUva 
service  agency,  it  has  sought  to  destroy  no 
other  agency,  but  to  work  in  harmony  with 
all  institutions  that  senrc  agrkeulture  and 
aommunlty  developukent. 

The  large  amount  of  cash  supplied  by  PCA 
loans  has  done  much  to  help  the  commercial 
banks,  the  merchants,  the  machinery  and 
equipment  people,  fertiliser  and  feed  deal- 
ers, as  weU  as  the  professional  and  bustncsa 
men  generally. 

Produetiva  Credit  Agency  borrowers  pay 
cash  for  the  supplies  they  buy.  They  buy 
In  the  open  maricat  from  whom  they  pieaaa, 
and  they  seU  to  Uia  best  advantaga  wharevar 
it  suiU  them  beat.  Ttaa  PCA's  never  taU 
their  members  wliere  to  buy  or  where  to  sell 
and  they  do  not  compete  for  business  with 
other  buying  and  selling  agencies.  The  aa- 
sociatlon  has  nothing  to  sail  except  serrloe. 
The  managers — sacretary-traasiirers — and 
other  personnel  of  tha  organisation  do  not 
write  insuranoa  or  sell  or  buy  farm  oosn- 
modltles. 

Sinoa  organlaation,  the  associations  have. 
as  of  Daoambcr  81,  li»51.  made  4.388,100  in- 
dlvidiial  loans  to  thair  farm  members,  for 
a  total  of   S8.843.4e8.015. 

Mmtr>i\«  of  additional  loans  have  been 
made  to  members  who  luve  found  reason  to 
adjiut  their  budget  or  change  their  plan 
at  operation  after  making  the  original  loan. 
Xn  this  district  a  large  majority  of  the  loana 
are  budgeted  so  that  money  la  made  avail- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmer  during 
the  period  of  the  loan. 

In  this  way  the  farmer  pays  interest  only 
for  the  numoar  of  days  he  actually  uses  tha 
borrowed  money,  and  this  usuaUy  means  tha 
Interest  paid  is  for  a  period  of  about  6 
months;  in  oUter  words,  if  the  interaat  rata 
ware  6  percent,  the  Intareat  paid  on  a  Si.000 
loan  would  not  be  $00  but  S30. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  tha  farmer 
knows  Just  what  to  count  on.    Ha  can  plan 


his  operatlcms  with  assurance  that  the  money 
will  always  be  available  Just  as  It  had  been 
planned  and  set  out  in  his  bvidget  which 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  borrower  and 
the  lender. 

In  19S4  the  associations  were  all  capital- 
ised with  Oovemment  money  aikl  tba 
amount  of  loans  made  for  1934  was  $107,- 
319,971.  At  the  close  of  business  In  1951 
the  aasoclations  had  retired  the  major  por- 
tion at  Oovemment  capital,  more  than  23S 
of  the  associations  being  entirely  farmer- 
owned;  and  In  1961  the  associations  loaned 
to  the  farmers  In  that  one  year  the  amount 
of  $1,830,896,641. 

Our  district  la  no  longer  a  "cotton"  dte- 
trlct  (miy.  Our  largest  PCA  makes  no  cot- 
ton loans.  A  number  of  our  good  associa- 
tions lend  more  money  on  livestock  than  on 
row  crops.  All  of  the  associations  make  live- 
stock loans,  and  the  livestock  loans  are  in- 
creasing vary  much  more  rapidly  than  row- 
crop  loans. 

Por  lending  purposes,  cotton  stUl  ranks 
first  tn  this  district,  followed  by  livestock, 
rice,  care,  and  general -purpose  loans,  and 
by  a  number  of  "specialty"  crops.  Many 
loans  are  classed  as  "crop"  loans,  but  are 
really  made  because  of  tbe  seeurity  ami 
liquidation  offered  by  cattle,  hogs,  and  other 

livestock  owned  by  the  borrower. 

We  work  with  oxir  bankers,  merchants, 
machinery,  and  equipment  and  (ertUlaer 
people,  as  well  as  all  people  In  the  communl- 
ties,  partially  ot  entirely  dependent  upon 
agricxilture. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  generally 
wUl  become  familiar  with  tbe  value  of  tti» 
production  credit  system  as  a  community 
and  national  asset. 

A  PCA  loan  can  be  used  for  anything  from 
a  cotton  picker  and  cane  cultivator,  from  a 
drag  line  to  a  rug  on  the  living-room  floor, 
from  the  education  of  a  boy  or  girl  to  tha 
payment  of  doctor  and  hospital  bills,  and 
the  usual  production  costs  on  a  farm. 

Almost  anything  that  Improvea  ccMKUtlons 
on  a  farm  is  an  eligible  loan. 

or  course  the  purpose  of  the  loan,  the 
character  of  the  borrower,  the  ability  to  or- 
derly liquidate  an  obligation  and  adequate 
security  to  insure  tha  payment  of  the  loan 
are  factora  that  determina  whathar  a  loan 
can  or  cannot  be  made. 

It  Is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  PCA's 
are  farmer-owned  and  farmer-managed  and 
they  make  loans  only  to  farm  people,  and  for 
purposes  that  are  inddant  to  life  on  the 
farm. 

The  production  credit  system  wants  to  be 
helpful  to  every  community  in  which  it 
operates.  We  Invite  business  and  profes- 
sional men  to  beoome  more  famtHftr  ytoti 
these  Institutions  that  are  doing  so  miich  to 
buUd  better  farms,  better  communities,  and 
a  better  rural  life,  which  means  a  better  Ufa 
for  all  our  people. 


Gee4  Tears  for  Fi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBBSNTATIVE8 

Friday.  AprQ  25.  1952 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoKo,  I  include  an  editorial  published 
by  the  Kansas  City  Star.  This  editorial 
was  called  to  my  attention  by  the  Hon- 
orable Ben  W.  Oliver,  member  of  Mis- 
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sourl  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Third  District  of  Jackson  County.  Mo. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Gooo  Ykass  fos  thi  Fakmzss 

Tbe  American  fanner  has  a  fat  11  years 
behind  him.  That  generally  held  Impression 
Is  borne  out  In  detail  by  a  University  of 
Wisconsin  siirvey  showing  that  the  "net 
worth"  of  all  American  farmers  has  Increased 
from  •44.000.000,000  in  1940  to  $130,000,000,- 
000  In  1961. 

Inflation  of  course  accounts  for  much  of 
the  Increase,  particularly  in  land  values 
which  have  gone  from  thirty-four  to  seventy- 
three  billions.  But  farming  land  is  worth 
more  than  It  was  a  little  over  a  decade  ago 
and  rightly  so.  For  It  has  been  a  far  greater 
ivoducer  of  wealth  in  a  period  happUy  sh(»t 
on  droughts  and  rich  In  crop  yields. 

Thus  it  is  that  farmers  as  a  group  now 
have  nearly  twenty- two  billions  in  cash  and 
deposits.  United  States  savings  bonds  and  in- 
vestments in  cooperatives.  The  figure  was 
five  billions  in  1940  after  a  period  of  low 
prices.  This  fourfold  increase  means  that 
farmers  are  more  than  twice  as  well  off  even 
when  the  fullest  allowance  la  made  for  the 
effect  of  Inflation. 

And  this  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  For  there  can  be  no  national 
prosperity  unless  the  farmers  are  prosperous. 
Our  entire  economy  was  shaky  In  the  1930s 
When  farm  prices  were  low  and  so  many 
farmers  were  unable  even  to  make  payments 
on  mortgages. 

There  has  been  since  World  War  II  and 
is  now  a  national  and  world  demand  to  equal 
the  tremendous  output  of  American  farms. 
As  long  as  present  conditions  prevail  this 
country's  farmers  wiU  continue  to  prosper. 
That  most  likely  will  hold  for  the  rest  of 
the  population  so  dependent  on  the  food 
producers. 


Catei  To  Support  H.  R.  7059,  To  Increase 
Income-Tax  Exemption  From  $600  to 
$1,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  25,  1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  in  which  actual  cases  are  re> 
ferred  to  regarding  the  payment  of  in- 
dividual Federal  income  taxes.  These 
matters  would  never  have  happened  if 
my  bill,  H.  R.  7059,  became  part  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  measure 
provides  that  the  personal  income-tax 
exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  the  addi- 
tional exemption  for  his  spouse  be  in- 
creased from  S600  to  $1,000  per  year. 

The  letter  follows : 

Bath,  N.  T..  April  7,  1952. 
Hon.  W.  Stirling  Colx, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Bear  Mb.  Coli:  I  was  very  much  Interested 
in  reading  the  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Coming  livening  Leader  on  March  13.  1953. 
to  the  effect  that  you  had  introduced  in  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives  a  bill  which  would 
raise  the  personal  exemption  in  the  Federal 
Income  tax  from  $600  to  $1,000  per  taxpayer. 
I  think  all  of  us  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  this  proposal  and  would  like  to 


see  It  go  through.  It  just  occurred  to  me 
that  poflslbly  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
following  information  which  we  iiave  accu- 
mvilated  during  this  past  income-tax  period 
and  which  I  believe  Is  generally  representa- 
tive of  at  least  a  part  of  the  feeling  concern- 
ing present  tax  rates. 

CASI   NO.    1 

An  old  friend  of  mine  came  to  my  house 
late  Saturday  evening  recently  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  do  him  a  favor.  He  said  that  he 
had  had  $300  withheld  from  his  salary  and 
that  he  simply  could  not  afford  that  and 
would  like  to  know  iu>w  much  of  It  he  coxild 
get  back. 

This  man  is  about  62  years  old.  a  widower 
and  had  had  withheld  from  a  $3,090  salary 
a  total  of  $300  plus  about  $46  for  social-se- 
curity withholding. 

It  was  my  very  sad  duty  to  inform  him 
that  the  withholding  agent  had  not  with- 
held enough  and  that  his  total  tax  liabUlty 
would  amount  to  $440,  which  meant  tlut 
he  had  to  pay  an  additional  $146. 

In  this  particular  case  there  were,  as  there 
frequently  are.  extenuating  circumstances 
and  obligations  which  this  man  had  to  meet 
out  of  his  salary,  and  it  left  him  In  a  very 
difficult  poeitlon. 

CASB   IfO.    t 

In  this  case  the  husband  Is  over  65  and 
the  wife  Is  64  and  they  have  a  combined 
total  gross  Income  of  $2,843.82.  Their  with- 
holding had  amounted  to  $148.80.  which 
meant  that  they  had  to  pay  an  additional 
$5.20.  making  a  total  tax  of  $154. 

This  particular  couple  have  a  daughter 
who  is  In  the  Wlllard  State  Hospital  and 
the  daughter's  husband  Is  a  resident  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  here  in  Bath.  To 
say  that  conditions  are  dliTlcult  for  them  la 
putting  It  mildly  and  they  were  both  shocked 
to  find  out  that  they  had  to  pay  even  the 
amall  amount  of  $5.20.  which  to  them  meant 
a  great  deal. 

caas  MO.  1 

This  case  represented  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  is  a  practical  nurse  and  her 
gross  earnings  from  employment  from  vari- 
ous places  throughout  the  year  1951  were 
$1,903.46. 

There  had  been  no  withholding  from  her 
wages  and  her  tax  plus  her  social-security 
tax  amounted  to  $253.22,  which  left  her  a 
net  of  $1,650  for  living  expenses  and  Inas- 
much as  she  was  forced  to  drive  considerable 
distances  in  order  to  make  a  living  her 
actual  net  cash  was  considerably  less  than 
this.  She  was  more  than  nhocked  at  the 
amount  that  she  had  to  pay  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  worked  a  very  great  hardship  on 
her. 

CASK    IfO.    4 

This  Involved  a  married  couple,  each  about 
80   years   old.    and   who   have   two   chUdren. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  husband 
was  engaged  in  his  own  business,  which 
turned  out  to  be  an  unfortunate  venture 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  commodity 
that  he  was  engaged  in  selling  consisted  of 
labor,  which  is  an  expensive  item  to  handle. 
His  business  went  bad  and  he  was  forced 
to  go  out  of  business  owing  a  considerable 
amount  of  money.  They  have  made  every 
possible  attempt  to  pay  up  their  bills  and 
during  the  year  1951  he  v/ent  to  work  for 
a  company  where  he  earned  a  total  of  $4,369. 
The  total  tax  on  his  earnings  amounted  to 
$314  and  $268  had  been  withheld  leaving  a 
balance  of  $46. 

The  wife  came  into  our  office  and  asked 
us  to  assist  them  with  their  return  and  after 
learning  that  they  had  to  pay  about  $46. 
she  broke  into  tears  and  said  that  It  was 
an  absolute  Impossibility  for  them  to  raise 
this  amount  and  that  they  simply  could 
not  do  it. 

Unfortunately,  our  hands  were  tied  and 
after  repeating  that  there  seemed  to  be  noth- 


ing elae  to  do  other  than  pay  the  balance 
owing,  the  party  said  that  they  had  paid 
everything  that  they  possibly  cotild  pay  and 
that  they  had  always  been  completely  eon- 
Klentious  not  only  In  their  tax  but  In  any- 
thing that  was  owing  to  other  people  but 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned  she  could  not, 
and  would  not.  even  attempt  to  pay  this  no 
matter  what  the  result. 

These  are  only  four  of  MTcral  instanoea 
that  occvirred  dtirlng  the  past  tax  aeaaon 
which  impressed  me  very  much  with  the  fact 
that  people  who  are  In  the  lower  income 
bracket  are  having  a  really  terrible  struggle 
under  the  tax  load  that  they  are  carrying  at 
the  present  time. 

I  would  hope  that  perhaps  some  of  tha 
above  Information  might  be  helpful  to  you 
and  trust  that  you  understand  there  Is  no 
motive  on  my  part  other  than  to  attempt 
to  support  your  efforts  in  a  completely  ]ust 
cause  in  alleviating  financial  hardships  and 
inequities  which  are  becoming  so  increas- 
ingly burdensome. 

I  leave  it  to  your  own  good  Judgment  a« 
to  what  you  might  wish  to  do  with  the  In- 
formation herein. 

S'Tcerely  yours. 

WnXIAM    O.    OONLSr. 


iBter-Amcricaa  Uwty— A  Matter  of 
BipartisaB  Conctni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 


OF  WKW  Jl 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  25,  1952 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I 
am  glad  to  receive  the  permission  of  the 
House  to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
notable  speech  made  by  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller before  the  Women's  National  Re- 
publican Club  on  April  22  on  the  subject 
entitled  "Inter-American  Unity— A  Mat- 
ter of  Bipartisan  Concern."  together 
with  an  editorial  appearmg  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Thursday,  April  24.  con- 
cerning this  speech. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  knows  as  much  as  any- 
one in  this  country  about  inter-Ameri- 
can imity  because  he  has  studied  and 
worked  for  it  and  through  his  own  efforts 
established  the  forerunner  of  the  point  4 
program  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
He  has  lived  with  this  problem  and  has 
contributed  out  of  his  own  resources  a 
great  deal  to  its  advancement  and,  there- 
fore, whatever  he  has  to  say.  he  says 
with  authority.  It  is  disturbing  to  note 
that  he  feels  inter-American  imity  has 
lost  much  of  its  vitality,  and  that  the 
good-neighbor  policy  which  was  insti- 
tuted by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
has  suffered  in  recent  times.  This  speech 
is  a  warning  to  those  in  the  State  De- 
partment who  have  this  great  responsi- 
bility, and  I  hope  they  will  take  heed 
and  do  whatever  is  possible  to  rehabili- 
tate and  revitalize  this  very  important 
phase  m  our  national  foreign  policy. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  splendid  speech  which  fol- 
lows: 

Iirm-AMsaiCAN  Umrr — A  ICAma  or 
Bipartisan  CoNcnuf 

(By  Nelson  A.  RockefeUer) 
Our  Inter-American  relations  have  been  a 
matter  of  bipartisan  concern  from  the  very 
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begtaalng.  It  waa  the  Btpublican  Sacretary 
o*  8Uto.  Jamas  O.  Blaine,  who  called  the 
first  I&t«niatlonal  Oonferanca  of  Amarican 
01a  t  us  In  1888  "under  the  inspiration  at 
■oUvarl  dominating  thought  and  vision." 
In  his  farewell  address  to  the  delegates  at 
this  hlatorlc  maetlng  creating  thU  first  asso- 
ciation of  free  sovereign  nations.  Secretary 
Blaine  stated : 

"If.  In  this  closing  boor,  the  oonforence 
bad  but  one  deed  to  celebrate,  we  should 
dare  call  the  world's  attention  to  the  de- 
li b«rat«,  oonfldant.  solemn  dedication  at  two 
grsat  continents  to  peace,  and  to  the  proe- 
psrlty  which  has  peace  for  Its  foundation." 

Twsnty  ysara  later  at  the  laying  of  the 
CMMuw  stone  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building  in  Waahlnfton,  Bacretary  of  SUts 
Ellhu  Boot  gave  voice  to  the  spirit  of  inter- 
American  unity  when  be  said: 

"Here  win  be  fostered  the  growth  of  that 
sympathy  bom  of  similarity  in  good  impulses 
and  noble  purposes  which  draws  men  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  countries  togetbsr  into  a 
community  tif  nations,  and  counteracts  the 
tendency  of  neUlsh  Instincts  to  array  nations 
against  each  other  as  enemies  •  •  •  uid 
may  all  the  Amertcas  come  to  feel  tbst  for 
tlism  this  place  Is  borne,  for  It  Is  tbsUs,  ths 
product  of  s  common  effort  and  the  Instru- 
msBt  at  m  common  purpose." 

Gradually  the  inter -American  structure 
took  form.  Out  of  the  series  of  conferences 
the  prindpl)*  oT  arbitration,  consultation, 
nonintervention  and  Joint  action  In  the  com- 
BM>n  interest  were  establlahed.  Contacts  bs- 
twssn  tbe  Amstieas  baeams  more  frequent. 

In  1038  PrssMsnt  Hoover,  following  his 
•isetlon.  made  an  sxtsnslvs  personal  visit 
to  countries  In  Central  and  South  America 
and  was  the  first  to  mention  the  good-neigh- 
bor ooncspt.    As  he  put  It : 

"I  would  wish  to  symboIlM  tbe  friendly 
visit  of  one  good  neighbor  to  anoUier.  In 
oxir  dally  life,  good  neighbors  call  upon  each 
oCtaar  as  the  evidence  at  soUcltude  for  tha 
WMwmnn  welfare  and  to  learn  of  the  circum- 
itaacss  and  point  of  view  of  sach.  so  that 
thsrs  may  corns  both  undsrstanding  and  re- 
spect which  are  tbe  cementing  forces  of  all 
•ndurlac  aodety.  This  should  be  eqiially 
true  amoogst  natlona.  Ws  havs  a  destrs 
to  maintain  not  only  ths  cordial  relations 
ot  fovcmmsnts  with  each  ottier  but  tiie  re- 
lations of  goiMl  zMlghborB." 

Tbe  introduction  of  this  concept  on  the 
part  or  tbe  Unttsd  SUtss  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  ntw  «a  In  Intsr-American 
relations. 

I^ur  ysars  later.  President  Roosevelt.  In 
Ills  Inaugural  address  pledged  our  Nation  to 
this  policy: 

"I  would  dedicate  this  Nation  to  the  policy 
of  the  good  neighbor — ^the  neighbor  who 
resolutely  respects  himself,  and.  because  he 
doss  so.  respects  the  rights  of  others— the 
nrtghbnr  wbo  ra^Mcts  his  obligations  and 
rsspscts  tbs  sanctity  of  bis  agreements  in 
and  with  a  world  of  nelghbtvs." 

Thus,  the  abandonment  of  Intervention 
and  power  politics  as  a  basis  for  United 
Btatss  participation  in  the  inter -American 
■ystsm  was  confirmed  and  ths  good-nel|^bor 
concept  was  established  as  a  bipartisan 
poUcy. 

Within  this  framework,  dxirlng  the  ensu- 
ing years  President  Roosevelt's  personal  con- 
cern for,  and  work  with,  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  raised  our  relations  with  them 
to  a  new  level  of  dignity  and  mutual  respect. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  a  sense  of  common 
purpose,  hope,  and  faith  was  to  be  found 
among  people  of  all  walks  of  life  throughout 
the  Americas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  shortly  after  President 
Roosevelt's  death,  it  was  that  great  Repub- 
lican Senator,  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  who 
rose  to  the  defense  of  the  Inter-Amerlean 
aystem  when  Its  future  was  threatened.    Un- 


der his  leadership  as  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  Conunlttoe  on  Regional  Ar- 
rangements, the  American  Republics  fought 
azul  wcm  the  battle  to  preserve  the  concept 
of  tbe  right  of  collective  self-defense  by  a 
regional  group  as  called  for  under  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec.  As  a  result,  the  now  famoxu 
article  51  was  adopted. 

President  Truman  had  taken  office  under 
most  difficult  circtimstances  and  was  soon 
faced  with  International  problems  of  an  un- 
precedented character.  Despite  the  distrac- 
tion of  a  series  of  crises  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  he  evidenced  deep  Interest  in  the 
active  continuation  of  tlie  good-neighbor 
policy. 

Some  of  his  early  contacts  showed  his 
great  personal  sympathy  and  understanding 
for  the  people  of  the  other  Americas.  Per- 
baps  most  notable  was  his  unforgettable  visit 
to  the  tomb  of  Nlnos  Feroes,  while  In  Mexico 
In  March  1047.  HU  laying  of  a  wreath  at 
t^  1  toot  of  that  monument  evoked  a  deep 
response  among  the  people  of  Mexico. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by  President  Tru- 
man has  continued  to  show  his  personal  in- 
terest by  such  friendly  acts  as  inviting  Presi- 
dents from  various  of  tbe  American  Bepul>- 
llcs  to  visit. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  varloxis  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  his  administra- 
tion have  not  taken  their  cut  from  him  in 
the  ccmduct  of  our  Inter-Amerlcan  relations. 
Top  personnel  has  remained  preoccupied 
with  other  problems.  In  fact,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  during  the  past  4  years  had  it  not 
been  for  the  untiring  and  devoted  services  of 
the  abls  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin- American  Affairs  and  the  effective  work 
of  the  Institute  of  Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs, 
tbe  United  States  would  have  lost  most  of 
tbe  grotmd  gained  since  tbe  establishment  of 
the  good-neighbor  policy. 

As  it  is.  inter-American  unity  has  lost 
much  of  Its  vitality,  momentunv  and  direc- 
tion. The  people  and  statesmen  of  Latin 
America  realize  that  the  United  States  has 
been  beset  with  unprecedented  problems 
and  responsibilities  during  this  postwar  pe- 
riod, affecting  the  freedom  and  security  of 
all.  They  realise  that  time  and  again  ulaee 
In  Burope  and  Asia  had  to  take  precedence 
over  matters  exclusively  of  hemisphere  con- 
cern. They  are  deeply  grateful  for  what  tbe 
United  States  has  done  and  Is  doing  for  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole.  How- 
ever, as  one  Latin  American  statesman  put 
It  on  Pan  American  Day,  "There  are  times 
when  the  universal  Interest  of  ths  United 
States  must  take  precedence  over  their  West- 
ern Hemisphere  relations — but  not  always." 

Ttie  morale,  spirit,  and  unity  of  any  group 
cannot  be  preserved  indefinitely  unless  its 
leaden  devote  to  it  their  time,  thought,  and 
attention.  And  yet  It  Is  this  very 'risk  which 
the  high-poUcy  leaders  of  this  administra- 
tion have  taken  in  respect  to  our  inter- 
American  relations  during  the  past  4  years. 

To  be  specific,  when  the  record  of  this 
period  Is  written,  it  will  show  that  thla  ad- 
ministration : 

1.  Has  Ignored  and  neglected  our  Nation's 
most  precious  and  fundamental  interna- 
tional ties — ^thoee  with  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  other  American  Republics. 

a.  Has  imprudently  taken  the  soUdarlty 
and  cooperation  of  the  Americas  for  granted. 

8.  Has  underestimated  tbe  underlying  im- 
portance to  us  of  this  traditional  relatlonahip 
from  all  points  of  view — spiritual,  psycholog- 
ical. poUtlcal.  economic,  and  strategic. 

4.  Has  lost  much  of  the  Idealism  and  sym- 
pathy and  the  spirit  of  common  purpose 
symbolized  by  the  good-nelghlx>r  policy— 
the  United  States  miUtary  strength  and  eco- 
nomic power  alone  cannot  preserve  that 
spirit. 

6.  Has  continued  to  deal  with  problems  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  they  do  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  on  a  spot  basis,  only  after 
they  have  reached  crisis  proportions.    Diffi- 


cult local  or  Inter-Amerlcsn  situations  have 
not  l>een  anticipated.  Few  long-range  plans 
have  been  worked  out — ^plans  needed  to  meet 
the  growing  economic  and  social  problems  of 
Inflation,  shortages  of  food,  inadequate 
transportation,  and  the  necessity  fCH-  in- 
creased productivity. 

By  allowing  tlie  strength  and  imity  of  ttie 
Amerlcss  to  weaken  we  are  imdermlning  our 
own  strength.  Without  a  strong  and  united 
hemisphere,  tbe  United  States  cannot  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  tremendous  obligations 
which  it  has  assumed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Our  relations  vfith  the  20  other 
American  Republics  must  be  a  first  concern, 
not  a  last.  The  present  situation  is  one 
which  cannot  be  corrected  overnight.  Dis- 
unity and  unrest  in  many  parts  of  Latin 
America  are  far  more  widespread  and  serious 
than  most  people  of  tlie  United  States 
reallae. 

However,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  have  not 
clianged  in  tbeU-  fundamental  faith  and  be- 
lief in  the  importance  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere unity  based  on  the  good-neighbor 
poUcy. 

Little  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  immediate 
future.  With  President  Truman's  announced 
retirenkent  and  with  elections  impending, 
people  at  home  and  abroad  are  waiting  for 
the  new  administration.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  recommend  the  foUowing: 

1.  That  each  of  the  major  parties  include 
planlu  in  their  platforms  declaring — 

That  a  strong  and  united  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Is  the  cornerstone  of  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

That  Western  Hemisphere  unity  can  only 
derive  its  Inspiration  and  strength  from  an 
active  partnership  dedicated  to  high  ideals 
and  the  freedom,  happiness,  and  well-being 
of  all  Its  people. 

2.  ThtLt  the  new  President  pledge  thte 
coxmtry  to  a  policy  of  wholehearted  support 
of  tnter-Amerlcan  unity  and  cooperation. 

S.  That  the  new  administration  so  organ- 
ize Itself  as  to  deal  decisively  with  Western 
Hemisphere  problems  and  their  relations  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

4.  That  the  new  administration  encoura^ 
convocation  of  the  tenth  Inter-American 
Conference  in  1963.  This  will  provide  the 
much-needed  c^portunity  for  the  Amolcas 
to  appraise  Jointly  their  problems  and  for- 
mulate common  policies  and  programs  of 
action  dedicated  to  specific  objectives. 

The  spiritual  and  material  forces  of  the 
Americas  can  thus  t>e  revitalized.  The  great 
heritage  of  our  free  association  in  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  gives  us 
a  unlqule  framework  within  which  to  carry 
forward. 

Our  goals  miist  be  clear  in-temu  at  human 
and  mcxtd  values. 

We  must  work  together  in  a  common  effort 
to  find  solutions  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems that  rack  not  only  the  Americas  but 
the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

We  must  be  able  to  anticipate  and  ap- 
praise the  cause  and  effect  of  the  basic  eccm- 
nomlc  problems. 

We  must  know  and  xmderstand  the  slgnlfl- 
eance  of  these  problems  in  and  of  themselves 
and  in  terms  of  social,  political,  and  mUitary 
considerations. 

Our  actions  must  be  coordinated  to  achieve 
clearly  defined  objectives. 

If  this  work  Is  to  be  effective,  there  must 
be  buUt  through  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States  a  stronger 
framework  for  international  relations  within 
wlilch  there  Is  greater  integrity,  respect,  and 
Jtistice  for  all. 

Problems  must  be  tackled  with  the  least 
co6t  and  greatest  dispatch. 

We  must  develop  new  international  tools 
If  the  financial  and  economic  burdens  are  to 
be  shared. 

We  must  make  far  more  use  of  the  great 
creative   forces   of   Indlvldxial   initiative   In 
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carrying  out  tills  work  through  people-to- 
people  ties. 

It  Is  a  unique  moment  In  history.  We 
must  b«  alert  to  the  opportunities  which  the 
evolution  In  world  affairs  has  provided  for 
the  advancement  of  freedom  and  Justice, 
opportunity  and  well-being. 

Thus,  we  can  rekindle  the  hopes  and  faiths 
of  the  people  of  the  Americas.  United  and 
strong,  with  determination  and  vision,  we 
can  work  with  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
to  make  freedom  and  opportunity  a  dynamic 
force  throughout  the  world. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  April  24,  1952] 
Xirm-AifXBiCAH  Unitt 

Nelson  Rockefeller's  blunt  criticism  of  the 
Tnunan  administration  for  ignoring,  neglect- 
ing, and  underestimating  our  vital  ties  with 
Latin  America  must  be  taken  seriously. 
There  Is  no  better  friend  of  Latin  America 
and  no  greater  expert  on  that  region  In  the 
United  States  than  Mr.  Rockefeller.  As  a 
former  Aatlstant  Secretary  of  State,  wartime 
Coordinator  of  Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs,  and 
now  president  of  the  two  greatest  private 
organizations  developing  resovirces  and  carry- 
ing on  philanthropy  in  the  hemisphere.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  has  a  right  to  pass  Judgment. 
It  may  be  contended  that  his  criticisms 
are  too  sweeping,  but  he  can  make  a  good 
case  for  his  contention  that  Inter-Amerlcan 
unity  has  lost  much  of  its  vitality,  momen- 
tum, and  direction.  Since  he  highly  ab- 
solves the  head  of  the  Biireau  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Affairs  at  the  State  Department, 
Edward  O.  Miller,  and  also  concedes  that 
President  Truman  has  evidenced  deep  Inter- 
est In  the  active  continuation  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy,  the  barbs  can  only  be  aimed 
St  Secretary  Acheson  and  at  Congress. 

The  difficulty  could  not  be  that  Mr.  Ache- 
son  has  any  less  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Latin  America  to  the  United  States 
than  the  others;  It  would  be  that  the  bui- 
den  of  his  work  forces  him  to  choose  those 
tasks  he  considers  the  most  \irgent,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  others.  If  that  Is  the  case, 
then  there  ought  to  be  a  Secretary  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Affairs  with  Cabinet  rank.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  hemisphere  cannot  be  neglected, 
and  the  problems  must  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress with  authority  and  insistence.  If  that 
Is  not  happening  now — and  it  does  not  seem 
to  be — then  Mr.  Rockefeller  Is  correct  In  his 
general  criticisms. 

Certainly  he  was  right  when  he  said :  "Dis- 
unity and  unrest  In  many  parts  of  Latin 
America  are  far  more  widespread  and  serious 
than  most  people  In  the  United  States  re- 
alize." Many  of  the  signposts  In  Latin 
America  are  pointing  toward  trouble.  The 
next  few  years  threaten  to  be  exceptionally 
disturbing,  and  Nelson  Rockefeller  per- 
formed a  public  service  In  calling  for  a  policy 
of  wholehearted  support  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
unity  and  cooperation. 


Resolution  of  Polish-American  Congress, 
District  of  Connecticnt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

OF  CONNICnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  25,  1952 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 


Polish-American  Congress,  district  of 
Connecticut,  drafted  and  approved  at 
its  annual  meeting  on  April  20,  1952.  at 
the  Polish  National  Home,  Hartford. 
Conn. 
The  resolution  follows: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Polish-American  Congress.  Connecticut 
section,  on  Sunday.  April  20.  1952.  at  the 
Polish  National  Home.  Hartford.  Conn.,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"In  view  of  the  growing  realization  In 
Government  circles  of  the  United  States,  that 
no  treaties  and  understandings  of  Soviet 
Russia  have  any  meaning,  because  Russia 
does  not  keep  its  bargains,  we  express  our 
satisfaction  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  started  to  rearm  not  only 
Itself  but  has  assisted  the  freedom-loving 
countries  of  Europe  who  desire  to  escape  the 
yoke  and  domination  of  the  Soviets. 

"Nevertheless,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  apprehensive  that  the  un- 
usually generous  poUcy  presenUy  being  fol- 
lowed toward  Germany  can  result  in  a  sec- 
ond Yalta,  by  the  granting  of  western  Po- 
land to  Germany  in  exchange  for  union  In 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

"Such  a  bargain  with  Gprmany  far  from 
solving  European  problems  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  sowing  further  seeds  of  world  discord 
in  middle  Eiirope. 

"Therefore  this  meeting  records  Itself  In 
favor  of  an  open  and  honest  declaration  of 
policy  by  our  leaders  that  the  decision  at 
Potsdam  regarding  Poland's  western  bound- 
aries will  not  be  reopened. 

"We  fiirther  desire  to  express  especial 
recognition  to  our  congressional  committee 
Investigating  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre 
which  the  Communists  have  been  attempt- 
ing pleading  Innocent  to.  knowing  full  well 
of  their  terrible  guilt  of  the  murder  of  12.000 
prisoner  officers  of  the  Polish  Army  taken 
by  the  Russians. 

"We  also  express  our  deep  gratitude  to 
former  Ambassador  Bliss  Lane  for  his  part  in 
bringing  the  facts  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Polish-American  Congress,  which  was 
bom  in  1944  In  a  mammoth  congress  at 
Buffalo  and  similarly  ratified  in  1948  at  PhU- 
adelphla.  stiU  reiterates  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Poland  does  not  represent  the 
will  of  the  people  because  it  has  been  foisted 
on  the  people  by  Soviet  Russia  by  force  as  a 
conquering  nation. 

"We  recognize  as  the  legal  constitutional 
government  of  Poland,  the  government  which 
fled  from  Poland,  now  situated  In  London. 
England,  the  legally  elected  voice  of  the 
people  of  .Poland  who  have  kept  the  voice 
of  a  free  Poland  before  the  court  of  world 
opinion.  Wf  believe  this  government  should 
be  recognized  and  not  the  Soviet -sponsored 
officials  ruling  presently  in  Poland. 

"We  appeal  to  all  elements  of  Polish  politi- 
cal parties  that  have  fled  from  Poland  and 
now  reside  outside  of  the  country  to  realize 
that  In  this  hour  of  stress  and  need,  petty 
partisan  politics  be  forgotten,  all  efforts  be 
bent  toward  a  reborn,  free,  democratic  Po- 
land. Once  this  has  been  accomplished  any 
partisan  programs  can  then  be  carried  on 
within  the  confines  of  their  everlasting 
homeland — Poland. 

"Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  all  the  Congressmen  from 
Connecticut  and  to  the  newsjjapers." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  rising  vote. 

Rboltttions  Commtttzx. 
JosKFB  KozAxavncz, 

President. 
Waltss  Mazmick. 

Secretarf. 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Project  Is  a  Billion-DoUar  Speading 
Scheme 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

of  PUf  nstlvajcu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  25.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  in  an  editorial  dated 
February  10.  1952.  charges  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  is  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  bigger  and  bigger  spend- 
ing. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BiLUON-DoLuui  Sfsndino  BcnxuM 

It  Is  not  clear  why  President  Truman  Is 
so  hot  for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proj- 
ect, unless  it  is  In  his  policy  of  bigger  and 
bigger  spending.  It  Is  about  as  imnecessary 
a  scheme  for  sloughing  off  another  billion 
dollars  of  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
as  any  that  has  been  brought  forth,  at  a 
time  when  materials  are  scarce  and  colossal 
spending  already  threatens  disastrous  In- 
flation. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  fabulous  project  is  a 
matter  of  immediate  urgency.  It  Is  urged 
as  a  military  facility.  But  authorities  on 
the  subject  say  it  could  not  be  made  ready 
for  operation  In  less  than  5  or  fl  years,  which 
would  serve  no  purpose  of  immediate  ur- 
gency. 

Indeed,  the  proposed  waterway,  linking  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Great  Lakes, 
might  be  more  of  a  mUltary  liability  than 
asset.  It  would  be  vulnerable  to  aerUl  at- 
tack from  over  the  Polar  regions,  and  the 
bombing  Of  any  one  of  its  five  locks  would 
put  the  seaway  out  of  commission.  botUing 
up  all  ships  above  the  destroyed  lock  and 
preventing  the  entrance  of  other  vessels 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Even  If  it  were 
not  bombed,  the  seaway  would  be  frown  up 
about  a  third  of  the  year. 

According  to  plans  proposed,  the  United 
States  would  contribute  nearly  S600.000.000 
and  Canada  S25 1.000.000  to  complete  the 
waterway.  But  it  is  virtually  certaUi  that 
It  would  cost  a  biUion  before  It  was  com- 
pleted—probably that  much  for  the  United 
States  alone. 

The  plans  call  for  a  27-foot  channel.  Only 
4  percent  of  the  vessels  of  American  registry 
could  economically  use  so  shallow  a  water- 
way, according  to  an  opposing  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Harru  County  Navi- 
gation Commission  and  the  Houston  Port 
and  Traffic  Bureau.  So  lU  authorization  by 
Congress  would  surely  be  followed  by  de- 
mands to  deepen  it  to  36  feet,  for  worldwide 
traffic.  This  would  entaU  a  tremendous  ad- 
ditional expense. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  seaway  would 
be  the  Canadian  and  Great  Lakes  Iron  and 
steel    Interests.      It   would   adversely    affect 

major  American  Industries  and  localities 

especlaUy  the  railroads,  the  coal  Industry, 
the  American  merchant  marine,  and  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  ports— Including  the  port 
of  Houston.  And  the  taxpayers  of  all  the 
areas  and  Industries  that  would  suffer  from 
this  gigantic  subsidy  would  have  to  help  pay 
lor  it.  f  f  * 

Mr.  Truman  reminded  Congress  that  Can- 
ada has  taken  all  legislative  action  necessary 
to  biUld  the  seaway  alone  if  the  United 
States  does  not  come  In  on  It.    "Let  Canada 
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buUd  It,"  Benatar  Toat  OomiALLT  replied 
*ai«ery  foot  of  U  wUl  be  Ui  Csnadlsn  terri- 
tory anyway." 

These  miut  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Otilf 
coast  generally.  Ws  of  this  section  hope  that 
Senator  Connallt's  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  has  charge  of  the  legislation. 
will  contlmse  Its  disapproval  at  tlM  propased 
Tivmuif  raid. 


TW  M»  Ahead 


ZSTTENSTON  OP  RQCARKS 

I    HOff .  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF  TKxas 

IN  THE  HOX7SB  07  REPBXSENTATIW 

Friday,  AprU  25,  1952 


Ut.  FOAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  onder 
teare  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  nke 
to  Insert  In  the  Rccoto  a  talk  by  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Salter.  Chief.  Soil  Consenra- 
tton  Service.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  the  sixtli  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts  at  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  on  February  28.  1952.'  I  am  sure 
that  each  Member  of  Congress  will  find 
this  speech  Interesting  and  Instmctive: 
Tua  Job  Ammad 

Since  this  Is  my  first  opportunity  to  be 
with  you  at  your  annual  meeting.  I  think 
ft  approprtate  tkmt  I  talk  about  the  Job 
ahead.  The  Job  ahead  is  an  enormous  one — 
and  bow  well  tt  la  done  wUI  have  an  Impor- 
tant hearing  on  tbe  future  of  our  Nation. 

The  sou  lonesrvsittnn  nMventent  In  Amcr- 
ka  ts  sCUl  young.  It  is  only  akovt  30  yean 
•M.  Tet.  phenomenal  piugfess  bas  been 
mrnOm  In  that  sbort  time. 

Basle  eoaservatlon  plans  aa«e  been  de- 
veloped for  about  one-flftta  of  the  Nation's 
fanas.  More  than  1.400  son  eonserrakion 
dlstnets  have  been  organlaed.  Tbcy  blan- 
liet  18  percent  of  the  ooantry^  agrlcaltima 
land  and  tnehide  nore  ttan  80  percent  a€ 
aU  farms  in  ths  Natkm. 

■qualty  Importaat  Is  thm  piogrsw  that  has 
been  made  threagh  the  eroliitlon  of  the 
concept  at  sou  ffsissrvtlnn  and  the 
vatlan  objective. 

Tbe  original  objective  was  to 
the  tragic  eraalaB  Msnere  to  American  land. 
It  had  to  be  that  way.  Gradually  dtirli^ 
the  last  90  years  the  concept  was  broadened, 
vntil  today  the  objective  Is  to  use  each  acre 
of  agrktUtural  land  within  its  eapabUltlM 
and  to  treat  It  la  accordance  with  Its  nc 
for  protection  and  Improvement. 

MCmmut  cowcaFT  or  coi 


VSTKHf 

Tbe  eoucept  of  sot!  oonacrratloa  has  come 
to  mean  proper  land  txse.  protecting  the  land 
•gainst  all  forms  of  soil  deterioration,  re- 
buUdlng  eroded  soU.  cooserrtng  moisture  for 
crop  use.  proper  agrleultaral  drainage  and 
irrigation  where  needed.  buUdlng  up  eon 
fertility,  and  Increasing  yields  and  farm  tn- 
eome — all  at  the  same  time. 

It  Is  based  on  the  understanding  that  yon 
can  conserve  soil  without  building  tt,  but 
yon  cannot  build  soil  without  cousei  vlug  tt. 

Modem  eonserratloB  fanning  Involves  tn- 
creeelng  soil  p»odnctl»tty  and  increased 
standards  of  farm  Uvlng  for  today,  tomor- 
row, and  for  poetarlty.  It  combines  the  ob- 
jective at  national  wetfare  with  better  living 
lor  the  people  who  work  the  land.  It  bM 
eoase  to  mean  eSdent,  abundant  productkm 
•■  a  sustained  basis. 

Significant  pi  ogress  has  aheady  been  made 
through    the    coMsrratkm    Buxfeaicnt    hi 


Amerlra     Tst,  this  Is  no  ttaas  to  rest  on  our 
laurels.    The  Job  ahead  la  too  big. 


The   demands   on   agriculture   today  are 
greater  than  they  have  ever  been. 

The  need  for  greater  production  is  Im- 
mediate, and  it  will  be  enduring.  It  win 
grow  progressively  over  the  years.  Tlie  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  3,000.000  persons  per  year.  Our 
overage  Ufe  span  has  reached  07  years.  There 
will  be  more  of  us  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter 
tor  a  long  time  to  come.  At  the  current 
rate  of  popohitlon  increaae  the  demand  on 
agrlcultiwe  by  ItTS  wlU  be  ao  to  35  percent 
Iter  than  current  prodnetlao. 

lot  look  to  new  land  to  meet  the 
demands  at  the  future.  Instead, 
we  wUl  need  to  depend  lasgaty  oa  Increasing 
per  acre  yields.  We  need  to  coBcentrate  on 
inrrsasiag  yields  on  gfsmlsiid  awl  treeland 
•a  well  as  on  cttltlvnted  land.  Ihak  Is  the 
Mg  job  ahead. 


CaOF    TBLM 

A  quick  look  at  historical  crop  yields  In 
the  United  States  is  pertinent  to  the  problem. 
Statistical  records  go  bcu;k  about  85  years. 
For  the  first  70  years  of  that  period  average 
per-acre  crop  yields  remained  practically  un- 
changed. During  the  past  15  years  there  has 
been  a  sharp  svrlng  upward — average  i3er  acre 
yields  have  gone  up  about  40  percent. 

We  all  know  there  were  many  technological 
improvements  in  farming  during  that  first 
70  3rear8.  Obvlotisly,  other  factors  were  op- 
erating to  offset  these  improvements.  Un- 
questiqpably.  a  major  offsetting  factor  was 
deterioration  in  the  inherent  productivity 
of  our  Nation's  soils.  Tbe  advantages  from 
technological  Improvements  were  offset  by 
soil  deterioration. 

Before  the  mid -thirties  agricultural  re- 
search had  developed  a  backlog  of  technol- 
ogy. During  tbe  past  15  years  farmers  put 
improved  farming  measures  into  practice  at 
an  accelerated  rate.  Consequently  per  acre 
yields  have  shot  upward. 

I  believe  moet  of  this  gain  has  resulted 
from  mechanization,  the  use  of  improved 
crop  varieties  such  as  hybrid  com,  the  con- 
trol of  crop  pests.  Improved  land  use,  and 
better  soil  and  water  management,  including 
tbe  Increased  use  of  fertUlaer  and  Ume.  In- 
creased sou  productivity  has  been  achieved 
oa  many  farms,  but,  in  my  Judgment,  not 
enough  to  offset  soU  deterk>ratk>B  on  other 
farms. 


LAXB  m  amx 

llMre  are  numy  farms  throughout  the 
country  where  erosion  Is  still  exacting  a 
heavy  toU  from  our  soil  resources.  On  even 
more  farms  soil  fertlUty  is  still  on  the  down 
grade.  On  our  most  productive  land,  in  the 
ICldweet  and  Great  Plains,  for  example,  ex- 
ploittve  systems  of  farming  have  been  fol- 
lowed on  many  farms  ever  since  the  land  was 
broken.  Much  of  tbe  soil  hinnus  has  been 
burned  out.  The  Inherent  productivity  of 
the  soli  has  declined  continuously  and  Is 
still  going  down. 

Many  of  these  soils,  of  course,  are  stiU  pro- 
ductive. 7%e  point  I  am  making  is  that  they 
are  not  as  inherently  productive  as  they  once 
were — nor  as  productive  as  they  can  be  made. 
Tar  many  of  theee  soUs  we  have  avaUable  the 
technology  to  manage  them  so  as  to  build  up 
and  maintain  productivity.  Tlie  problem  Is 
to  get  that  technology  Into  widespread  use. 


CAir 


isaaa  mcbb  ntouvLtinm 

"niere  Is  ample  evidence  throughout  the 
country  that  our  soils  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce more  abundantly.  Studies  now  being 
made,  aimed  at  estimating  agriculture's  max- 
tmtmii  production  potentials,  indicate  that 
average  per  acre  yields  for  most  crops  could 
be  Increased  from  80  to  70  percent  tf  aU  of 


the  technology  now  available  could  be  put 
to  work  on  the  land. 

The  diflwence  between  what  the  average 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  doing  and  what  the 
best  are  doing  give  substance  to  these  esti- 
mates. The  best  land  c^ierators  in  all  parts 
of  the  eoantry  are  making  their  soUs  produce 
about  douMe  what  the  average  farmer  li 
producing. 

Obvlouriy,  we  Americans  have  a  Mg  Job 
ahead  of  us.  If  we  expect  to  maintain  the 
strong  national  economy  reqtdred  for  wcrM 
leadership,  if  we  expect  to  feed — and  feed 
wefl — the  mnilons  of  new  Americans  that 
will  he  added  to  our  population  in  tbe  years 
ahead,  if  we  expect  to  supply  tbe  growing 
demands  of  Indtastry  with  products  from 
the  land — then  we  have  no  alternative.  Wa 
must  apply  on  oar  farms  and  ranches  all 
the  techzK^ogy  that  modem  science  has  to 
offer — all  we  have  now  plus  all  we  can  get 
from  a  vigorous  program  of  research. 

FARMrHS   MAKX   THUS   OWN   DXCISIONS 

The  problem  Is  how  to  get  thst  Job  done. 
It  is  no  simple  matter,  because  it  must  be 
done  within  the  framework  of 'our  Ameri- 
can principles  of  human  freedom  and  free 
enterprise. 

The  last  thing  we  want  is  to  resort  to  cooa- 
puLsion  by  Govenunent  edict.  Sure — It  caa 
be  done  that  way.  That  is  the  way  Mr.  Sta- 
lin is  Introducing  teclmology  into  Soviet 
agrlcalttnv.  But,  free  enterprise  has  no 
place  In  that  system. 

Fortunately,  in  America  the  farmer  is  stlH 
master  of  bis  own  destiny.  He  still  makes 
his  own  decisl<ms  cm  how  he  shall  use  and 
treat  his  land  and  how  he  shall  dispose  at 
the  products  of  his  labor.  In  America  we 
believe  the  benefits  that  come  from  freedooa 
of  action  and  the  exercise  of  Individual  Initi- 
ative far  outweigh  any  advantages  that  conte 
from  governmental  control  of  the  means  and 
methods  of  production. 

In  oar  democratic  approach  the  Govern- 
ment plays  the  role  of  servant  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  Government  aaatets  the  farmer  by 
obtaining  through  research  and  conveying 
to  him  through  education  and  technical  as- 
slstanee  the  Improved  technology  adapted 
to  his  farm. 

LOCAL  aacaxizATiOHs  rtnunsB  LXAmaaBir 
In  bringing  its  services  to  farmers  our 
Government  has  recognised  the  advantages 
of  working  with  and  through  local  demo 
cratlc  organisations.  Consequently,  the 
programs  benefit  from  a  maximum  of  local 
leadership  and  control.  The  programs  are 
better  adapted  to  local  needs.  Much  strength 
is  derived  from  farmers  w(»%ing  together 
with  a  common  objective. 

Throughout  the  country  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  wc«'klng  together  on  extension 
ooBasoitises,  on  nuai  electrification  boards, 
on  PMA  conunlttees,  on  credit  boards,  on 
advisory  graaing  boards,  on  irrigation  dis- 
trict boards,  and  on  soU  conservation  district 
governing  boards.  In  my  judgment.  soU 
conservation  districts  represent  tbe  best 
device  so  far  created  through  which  Govern- 
mmt  can  assist  farmers  without  dominating 
them.  Sou  conservation  districts  provide 
one  of  our  best  examples  of  democracy  in 
action.  Tour  association  alogan  gives  equal 
weight  to  conservation  and  self-government. 


OOVBBIfXCEirT 


Fsaions 


We  like  otu-  American  system  wherein 
Ooremment  assists  farmers  but.  farmers 
make  their  own  decisions.  Over  the  years 
it  haa  proved  to  be  effective  in  getting  Im- 
proved technology  into  use  on  the  land.  In 
view  of  tlie  Job  ahead,  however,  we  need  to 
bend  fuU  effort  to  make  our  system  even 
more  effective. 

Basically  our  system  comprises  three  ocm- 
ponent  parts:  (1)  education.  (2)  technical 
assistance,  and  (8)  W"*"^***  assistance.    As 
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X  see  It,  all  three  are  necessary  In  helping 
farmers  to  put  improTed  technology  Into 
use.  Each  supplements  the  other.  Each  has 
a  purpose  and  reason  for  being. 

■DOCATION  An>S 

Many  agrlciiltural  improvements  have 
been  accomplished,  and  many  more  will  be, 
through  educational  devices  alone.  Im. 
proved  crop  varieties.  Insect-  and  disease- 
control  measures,  better  livestock  manage- 
ment, and  other  practices  of  that  kind  can 
pretty  well  be  Introduced  through  the  edu- 
cation route.  For  Instance,  when  farmers 
were  convinced  that  hybrid  com  was  bet- 
ter. It  was  easy  to  shift  from  open-pollinated 
▼arletles  to  hybrids.  Most  farmers  have 
made  the  shift. 

The  basis  for  farmer  application  of  tech- 
nology for  soil  and  water  conservation  is 
more  complicated.  To  get  conservation 
farming  into  use  on  the  land  a  farmer  has 
to  want  to  practice  conservation  farming. 
He  has  to  have  a  sound  conservation  plan. 
He  has  to  know  how  to  use  It.  And  he  has 
to  be  able  (o  use  It. 

Helping  farmers  to  understand  the  bene- 
fits from  conservation  farming  Is  an  educa- 
tional Job.  It's  the  responsibility  of  the 
Extension  Service  to  carry  the  broad  over- 
all educational  phase. 

FAKICXBS     NXXD     TSCHmCAL     ASSISTANCS 

Education  alone,  however.  Is  not  enough  to 
get  soil  and  water  conservation  technology 
applied  on  the  land.  Farmers  also  need 
technical  assistance. 

Land  use  and  soil  treatment  must  be  re- 
lated specifically  to  the  pattern  of  soil  and 
water  resources  of  the  individual  farm  or 
ranch  as  well  as  to  the  resoiu'ces  and  apti- 
tudes of  the  farmer  or  rancher  himself. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  wide  vari- 
ations In  climatic  conditions.  Thousands 
of  different  kinds  of  soil  exist.  There  are 
wide  differences  In  soil  t3rpes  on  individual 
farms — differences  in  slop>e.  degree  of  erosion, 
d-^lnage.  Inherent  fertility,  and  past  land 

The  determination  of  the  particular  pat- 
tern of  soil  and  water  resources  on  a  farm 
and  the  adaptation  of  available  technology 
to  the  protection  and  improvement  of  these 
resovirces  require  knowledge  and  skills  not 
easily  conveyed  to  the  farmer  by  education. 
Such  knowledge  and  skills  m\i8t  be  supplied 
through  technical  assistance. 

To  develop  a  sound  plan  for  conservation 
farming,  a  farmer  needs,  first,  to  have  a 
scientific  inventory  of  his  soil  and  water 
resources.  Few  if  any  farmers  can  classify 
their  own  soils. 

Next,  the  farmer  needs  assistance  in  de- 
termining the  best  alternative  uses  and 
treatment  for  the  land  based  on  this  scien- 
tific Inventory.  He  needs  help  In  developing 
a  plan  for  soil  and  water  management  using 
the  best  technology  adapted  to  the  physical 
and  human  resources  of  the  farm  and  to 
watershed  and  other  resource  problems  of 
the  community. 

Finally,  most  farmers  need  technical  help 
In  putting  complex  practices  Into  applica- 
tion. Pew  farmers  have  the  necessary  train- 
ing to  lay  out  complicated  water-control 
systems  and  terraces.  Many  need  technical 
assistance  In  range  management.  In  estab- 
lishing Improved  pastures.  In  woodlot  man- 
agement, and  other  complex  practices. 

Furnishing  this  on-farm  technical  assist- 
ance fof  soil,  water,  and  plant  manage- 
ment— aimed  at  soil  protection  and  Improve- 
ment, water  conservation,  and  economic  pro- 
duction on  a  sustained  basis — is  the  primary 
Job  that  the  Congress  has  assigned  to  the 
Boll  Conservation  Service  working  with  and 
thrpugh  soil-conservation  districts. 

SDT7CATION  AND  TCCHNICAL  ASSISTANCS  ASS 
UXFFKKBNT 

My  concept  of  the  difference  between  edu- 
cation and  technical  assistance  in  the  field  of 


conservation  might  be  clearer  if  X  con^ared 
it  to  human  health.  Health  education  may 
help  an  Individual  to  keep  himself  in  good 
condition,  by  following  certain  rules  of 
health  and  nutrition.  But,  health  educa- 
tion does  not  train  him  to  fill  his  own  teeth, 
or  to  diagnose  and  treat  ulcers  or  pneumonia. 
For  that  he  goes  to  a  doctor  or  a  dentist— 
a  specialist  In  what  alls  him. 

The  technical -assistance  phase  of  getting 
conservation  applied  on  the  land  Involves  the 
on-site  use  of  specialists  In  what  alls  ths 
soU. 

rXNAHCIAL  ASSI8TANCS 

Present  conservation  legislation  In  this 
coimtry  is  premised  also  on  the  belief  that 
farmers  need  financial  assistance  In  order  to 
get  soil-  and  water-conservation  measures 
applied  to  the  land  as  rapidly  as  the  national 
Interest  demands. 

A  well-planned  program  for  conservation 
farming  on  most  farms  comprises  practices 
whose  application  requires  considerable  cap- 
ital investment.  Moreover,  shifts  to  conser- 
vation farming  often  require  temporary  eco- 
nomic sacrifices,  since  some  time  may  be 
needed  for  returns  from  the  new  system  to 
equal  and  exceed  returns  from  the  old. 

The  development  of  forms  of  public  and 
private  credit  better  geared  to  the  repayment 
potentials  of  conservation  farming  would  aid 
materially  on  many  farms.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  some  farms  In  most  areas,  and  on 
most  farms  in  some  areas.  It  Is  recognized 
that  the  financial  requirements  exceed  avail- 
able resources. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  present  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  Is  thrfl  finan- 
cial assistance  for  applying  conservation  Is 
in  the  public  Interest — that  the  Nation  can- 
not afford  undue  delay  in  applying  conserva- 
tion measures  and  thereby  permit  our  soil 
resources  to  further  deteriorate  because  of 
that  delay. 

Although  there  may  be  misunderstandings, 
X  see  no  necessary  duplication  between  edu- 
cation, technical  assistance,  and  flzumclal 
assistance  In  public-supported  effort  to  help 
farmers  get  conservation  farming  into  prac- 
tice. 

The  Job  ahead  Involves  making  all  three 
work  harmoniously  and  more  effectively  as  a 
team  in  speeding  up  the  application  of  tech- 
nology on  the  land. 


ptTBUc  axsPONsiBiUTT  yxn  coaranvATTOM 

The  conservation  and  effective  use  of  the 
Nation's  soil  and  water  resovirces  is  every- 
body's responsibility.  It  Is  an  individual  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  a  community  responsi- 
bility. It  Is  a  State  responsibUlty.  And  It  Is 
a  national  responsibility.  Everyone  who 
farms,  everyone  who  serves  farmers,  and 
everyone  who  Just  likes  to  eat  should  be 
concerned  about  It. 

The  conservation  Job  Is  too  big  for  any 
one,  two,  or  three  agencies  or  organizations — 
no  matter  how  efficient  they  are.  We  cannot 
hope  to  do  the  big  Job  ahead  without  utiliz- 
ing to  the  fullest  the  varied  competence  In 
every  segment  of  our  society — both  rural  and 
urban. 

I  am  a  great  believer  In  teamwork.  We 
already  have  a  fine  team.  Let's  make  it  even 
better. 

Xf  every  individual  and  organization  con- 
cerned with  soil  and  water  conservation  in 
this  country  will  Join  in  the  common  effort 
In  the  years  ahead.  If  each  devotes  full  energy 
to  those  parts  of  the  Job  that  fall  within  his 
own  Interests  and  competence.  If  we  really 
move  ahead  together,  we  can  and  will  get  the 
Job  done. 

We  can  stop  the  decline  of  our  Nation's 
precious  soil  resources.  We  can  build  new 
llf  ^  Into  our  depleted  soils.  We  can  reach 
levels  of  production  far  above  those  of  today. 
We  can  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  a 
growing  and  vigorous  nation  on  its  agricul- 
ture.   And  we  can  create  In  America  a  shin- 


ing example  of  what  democracy  and  sclenes, 
properly  Joined,  has  to  offer  a  free  world. 
This  Is.  for  us  aU,  the  Job  ahead. 


TIm  Economic  DeTclopmeBt  of  lb«  To»- 
■cs«c«  Rhrer  Valley  Shoald  Not  B« 
Hmdertd  by  ScctioMd  Strife  or  Prcji- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aRL  ELUOn 

or  AtABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA'nVEB 
Friday.  April  25.  1952 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
a  recent  editorial  from  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  which  Is  most  complimentary  of 
the  efforts  of  our  colleague.  Congressman 
RoBUT  E.  JoNKs.  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to 
dispel  sectional  prejudices  as  between 
all  sections  of  our  great  country,  and  re- 
futing unjust  charges  and  prejudicial 
arguments  pertaining  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Facts  oa  PauTTDicast 

When  the  TVA  appropriations  bill  came 
up  in  the  House,  an  amendment  was  passed 
eliminating  •14.000.000  for  two  power-pro- 
duction units  at  the  Shawnee  steam  plant 
In  Kentucky.  Representative  John  Ksk- 
KKOT.  Boston,  Democrat,  supported  the 
amendment  with  the  charge  that  low-cost 
TVA  power  bad  pulled  shoe  and  textile  In- 
dustries out  of  New  England  and  Into  tbe 
South. 

Advocates  of  TVA  must  get  tired  of  answer- 
ing such  charges,  which  are  without  foun- 
dation in  fact,  but  they  never  fall  to  try 
again  to  lay  forever  the  time-worn  cllchte 
of  sectional  prejudices.  This  time  It  was 
Representative  Bos  Jonis,  of  Scottsboro,  Ala., 
who  did  a  masterful  Job  In  citing  facts  and 
figxires  to  show  how  Mr.  KIznhcdt's  opposi- 
tion could  have  no  basis  except  misinforma- 
tion and  fear. 

In  the  first  place,  he  said,  power  rates  are 
not  determining  factors  in  operating  costs 
of  either  textile  or  shoe  plants.  Moreover, 
official  figures  show  that  by  far  the  majority 
of  wool  and  cotton  pilots  established  In 
the  South  In  recent  years  have  been  outside 
the  170-county  area  served  by  TVA  power. 
As  late  as  1949,  the  New  England  Council 
said  "no  cotton  or  woolen  nUU  of  any  size 
has  located  In  TVA  territory  since  TVA  has 
been  in  operation." 

The  shoe  Industry  presents  a  little  dif- 
ferent picture,  he  said,  but  the  facts  there 
cannot  Justify  Mr.  Kknnxdt's  plaint.  There 
has  been  a  growth  of  shoe  manufacttirlng  In 
the  TVA  area.  Mr.  Jonis  said,  but  It  U  prl- 
marUy  the  result  of  expansion  of  long- 
established  Industries  in  NashvlUe  and  St. 
Louis.  The  great  bulk  of  the  total  increase 
In  the  leather  Indtistry  "has  occurred  In  the 
Middle  Eastern.  Central,  and  Far  Western 
SUtes." 

••This  myth  that  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  TVA  area  is  at  the  expense  of 
development  In  other  regions  resU  ultimately 
upon  the  exploded  notion  that  this  country 
reached  Its  full  industrial  stature  20  years 
ago,  that  the  problem  of  the  future  Is  one 
of  dividing  up  a  total,  so  when  one  region 
gains,  another  must  necessarily  be  deprived," 
Mr.  Jonis  said.    "Most  of  us  know  that  when 
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tbe  emmUy  as  a 


be  eaUetf  rsftnnani  aa  dtsUacoUbad  tram 
the  sectlonallsas  tbe  gentleaian  (Mr.  Kaw- 
im»T|  ao  oCkUy  ripriiiinta.  •  •  •  X  ttf«e 
npoo  blm  tbe  newei  ooooept  tlwt  reoagnbBe 
tbe  InterttepewlwMie  of  aa  tbe  regknia  In 
this  eoantry." 

Mr.  Josraa  said  ttaat  at  ooine  TVA  bad 
helped  tbe  Baatb;  tbat  was  vbiat  It  was 
eecn Wished  to  da  "Tbe  only  sound  basis  tor 
oppoattlon  to  TVA  would  be  pcoof  tbat  It  bad 
failed  to  acmtnpMsh  tbe  obfteWrm  laid  down 
In  Its  statute."  Bat  Its  beasAts  an  not  aec- 
tknal:  *Tbe  oountey  aa  a  wtoole  baa  bene- 
fitted because  tbe  rseouroas  c€  this  vaUey 
are  being  developed  toy  tbls  great  ^deral 
aceoey  tn  tba  mbm  way  tbe  country  as  a 
wbale  bas  been  strengtbeaed  by  tbe  develop- 
ment oC  ports  and  blgbways  with  rsdeial 
fonds." 

R  li  unfortunate  there  are  etlU  Oaagnm- 
men  wbo  still  oppoae  TVA  on  absurdly  taOa- 
doos  gi  winds;  It  Is  fortonaU  tbe  agency 
bas  advoeatas  as  eoond  as  Boa  Jowas,  of 
Alabama,  wtio  Is  willing  to  amwer.  calmly 
and  factually,  tbelr  prejndlclal  ettadts. 


&.U 


Sdtvaj 


KX'l'ENBION  OP  RBMARKB 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  MArrunCD 

m  xss  BOCSB  or  bspbbbentativb 
Friday,  AprU  25.  1952 

Mr.  PAUiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  M  years  there  bas  been  acltatton 
among  certain  groaps  to  develop  the  St. 

Lawrence  seaway  project.  There  have 
been  as  many  proposals  offered  as  there 
have  been  proponents,  an  of  them  with 
the  Idea  In  mind  of  dipping  the  flziger 
Into  the  pubUc  exchequer  to  let  John  Q. 
PuhUe  paj  tor  this  power  development. 
In  onler  to  loll  the  taspayers.  this  proj- 
eei  has  been  called  a  neceaslty  tn  the 
j  Pint  World  War,  In  the  Seeond  World 
War,  and  in  the  present  pcdlee  action. 

This  reminds  me  somewhat  of  the  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Voice  of  America 
to  lease  for  25  years  oCBoe  space  In  New 
York.  Are  we  to  beUere  that  the  Voiee 
of  America  is  goinc  to  be  with  us  for  25 
years?  That,  undoubtedly,  as  Is  the  sea- 
way. Is  an  aetkm  by  a  group  of  Inter- 
ested persons  who  want  to  finance  their 
own  activities  out  of  the  public  purse, 
and  the  public  purse  is  flnancad  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Citiaeo. 

If  we  are  to  believe  what  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Commisrion  has  been  saying,  that 
It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time — and  a  short 
time,  at  that — until  the  power  potentials 
of  the  atomic  bomb  can  be  translated 
Into  power  for  peacftlme  pursuits  and 
the  use  of  the  general  public,  it  would 
aeem  that  the  power  grab  In  this  eon- 
nectlon  would  be  a  wanton  waste  of 
fimds,  because  actually  Its  proponents 
hare  not  been  able  to  show  yet  If  the 
canal,  or  the  power,  would  be  usable  In 
10  years. 

At  this  Ume,  when  the  Nation  Is  so 
burdeoed  tqr  relief  programs  for  Europe, 
for  detaiae  programs  for  Europe,  and 
by  oar  own  natkxml  defense  expiendl- 
tures,  we  are  asked  to  assume  a  further 
operation,  the  cost  of  which  has  nerer 


accurately  ertlwat^  and  the  bene- 
fits at  which  are  as  yet  unknown. 

With  the  recent  announcement  of 
President  Truman  after  his  conference 
vtth  Rveicn  Minister  Pearson,  of  Can- 
ada, that  the  United  Stotes  and  Canada 
will  seek  permiwton  of  the  IntematioQal 
Joint  Commiaskm  to  buUd  the  seaway. 
there  is  one  further  step  which  may  be 
of  course  inherent  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent If  it  Is.  I  personally  have  not  been 
aware  of  it  and  that  is  the  power  to  ap- 
ptxHxiate  mooter.  Where  would  the 
money  come  from?  Will  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  fumltii  the 
money  for  this?  AikI  how.  without  the 
authority  of  the  American  people,  can 
Canada  initiate  a  development  in  this 
country?  There  Is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  State  Department  has  been  sponsor- 
ing such  a  project,  and  if  the  truth  were 
known,  the  support  for  this  proposal  tn 
Canada  was  initiated  in  our  own  State 
Department. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  has  held  long 
and  costly  hearings  time  and  again,  at 
which  time  serious  consid«mtk>n  was 
given  the  8t  Lawrence  seaway  proposal 
and  no  faworaMe  action  was  taken,  the 
Senate  committee  has  also  had  to  hold 
long  and  costly  hearings,  and  Just  day 
before  yesterday  reported  the  measure 
to  the  Senate  without  recommendation. 
This  means  here  It  is,  you  do  with  it  as 
you  pieaae.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Senators  will  continue  to  use  their  good 
Judgment  in  evaluating  the  Importance 
of  this  project  and  recommit  it  to  com- 
mittee. 

The  building  of  the  seaway  will  not 
Increase  an  additional  ton  of  freight  go- 
ing from  the  Lakes  to  the  ocecm.  or  from 
the  ocean  to  the  I^kes.  Therefore.  It 
means  that  the  traffle  through  the  pro- 
posed seaway  would  have  to  come  at  a 
kMB  to  the  Atlantic  seaports  and  already 
existing  transportation  facilities  that 
have  been  built,  financed,  and  are  op- 
erated by  private  enterprise. 

I  have,  as  an  indivklual  Congressman, 
and  as  a  subcommittee  chairman  of  the 
PubUc  Works  Committee,  oonsistentty 
opposed  any  legislation  which  would  na- 
tionalise the  power  industry  In  this 
country.  There  has  been  a  steadfiy 
growing  tendency  for  the  Oovernment 
to  encroach  on  private  enterprise. 

There  is  now  pending  before  my  com- 
mittee proposed  legislation  which  would 
aathortse  the  development  of  the  Niag- 
ara River  power  project  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  or  the  State  of  New  Yoik. 
Also,  there  Is  pending  legislation  which 
would  grant  to  private  enterprise  the 
right  to  develop  and  transmit  the  elec- 
tric energy  to  be  produced.  I  have 
Tigorously  opposed  the  development  of 
the  Niagara  River  power  project  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  an  unnecessary 
socialistic  experiment,  contrary  to  basic 
American  principles,  and  have  supported 
legislation  which  would  authorise  this 
development  by  private  enterprise. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  St 
Lawrenee  aeawmy  project,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  proponents  are  more  in- 
terested  in  the  Qcvemment  operation 
of  the  power  facilities  than  they  are 
tai  developing  transportation  facilltlea. 


Such  power  facilities  you  may  be  sure 
would  operate  In  direct  competition  with 
the  taxpaying  private  power  companies 
that  are  now  serving  the  area.  If  Con- 
gress would  prohibit  the  power  opera- 
tion by  the  Government,  it  undoubtedly 
would  follow  that  much  of  the  enthusi- 
asm for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
on  the  part  of  the  "socialized  power 
crowd."  the  State  Department  boys,  and 
tbe  Reclamation  gang  to  grab  while  the 
grabbing  is  good  from  the  PuUic  Treas- 
ury would  abate. 


Blvnial  Secunly  AwBHUsliafioB  Rebuts 
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HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SM111! 
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Friday.  AprU  25.  f  952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiaconslu.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  on  April  4, 1  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONCRESSIOITAL  RECORD  OQ. 

page  A2141  an  article  from  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  of  March  30.  In  that  article 
one  Richard  Frost  made  certain  charges 
that  Marshall  funds  were  being  used  for 
purposes  that  seemed  highly  question- 
able. As  a  result  of  the  insertion  of  that 
article  in  the  Appendix,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  Tyier  Wood,  associate 
deputy  director,  under  date  of  April  IS. 
In  which  he  denies  the  facts  set  out  in 
the  Frost  article.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am  Including  Mr.  Wood's 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  Rbookd,  in  the 
interest  of  (air  play: 


JUTIVB  OmcK  or  ths  PsicsTnirwr, 
Omcs  or  ths  Dibxctob 
roa  MxrruAL  SECtrRirr, 
WoMhtngton  D.  C,  AprU  IS.  19S2. 
Hon.  liAWBSNCx  H.  Smith, 
House  of  Repruentative*. 

Waahingtou,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Ifa.  Smtth:  On  April  i.  you  inserted 
an  article  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Comgkxs- 
BiONAi.  Bacosa.  page  A2141.  taken  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  March  30.  The  article 
was  written  by  Richard  B.  Frost  and  dealt 
with  the  Rhone  River  project  In  France. 

The  article  lesds  off  with  the  headUne. 
"Marshall  Funds  Build  a  Seaway."  It  goes 
on  to  say.  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
are  building  two  vast  Inland  waterways  and 
power  projects  In  the  rugged  submargin&l 
French  Alps.  It  states  that  tbe  total  cost 
tor  jUEt  three  phases  of  the  work  l£  $685,500.- 
000.  and  then  says  the  financing  was  handled 
with  Marshall  plan  counterpart  funds.  The 
article  states  that  the  proposal  was  presented 
to  the  French  people  for  action,  but  the  prob- 
able cost  was  so  high  that  the  French  tax- 
payers twice  rejected  It.  The  European  Re- 
covery Plan — A^nwHnii  plan — came  to  the 
rescue.  The  overall  cost  of  $685,500,000  is 
then  broken  <lown  In  the  article  Into  three 
component  parts — $314,200,000,  $228,500,000, 
and  $142,800,000  and  immediately  thereafter 
the  statement  is  made:  "In  1050,  90  percent 
of  the  funds  exp>en(ted  on  the  Rhone  River 
Valley  development  were  supplied  by  the 
Marshall  plan." 

No  reader  can  be  blamed  for  reaching  the 
ooncluskm.  on  a  first  reading  at  the  article, 
that  MSA  and  its  predecessor,  ECA,  are  pay- 
ing for  a  nench  seaway  project  costing  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  while  the  French  tax- 
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payer  sits  by  and  smiles.  No  reader  reaching 
this  conclusion  can  be  blamed  for  question- 
ing rather  seriously  the  competence  of  those 
handling  the  MSA-BCA  program  and  the  ad- 
Tlsablllty  of  proceeding  any  f\irther  with  a 
Mutual  Secxirlty  program. 
What  are  the  facts? 

1.  American  dollars  have  gone  Into  this 
project.  Approximately  $3^50,000  has  been 
furnished  by  the  United  States  In  credits 
with  which  the  French  Government  pur- 
chased from  American  manufacturers  some 
earth-moving  equipment  which  has  been 
used  on  one  of  the  Rhone  Valley  dams,  and 
which  will  probably  be  used  on  many  other 
projects  throughout  Prance  In  years  to  come. 

2.  Over  the  past  4  years  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  built  up  a  counterpart  fund  of 
some  $3,000,000,000  in  francs.  (When  we 
talk  of  coiaiterpart  we  do  not  have  refer- 
ence to  the  very  substantial  amount  of  dollar 
aid  supplied  by  this  Government  to  France 
over  the  4-year  period  of  the  recovery  pro- 
gram; we  bave  reference  to  the  French  francs 

.  accruing  to  the  French  Government  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  French  people  actually  have 
to  pay  the  French  Government  In  francs  for 
all  commodities  Imported  with  United  States- 
grant  dollars.)  Of  this  counterpart  fund, 
consisting  of  francs  contributed  by  the 
French— not  the  United  States— taxpayer, 
France  has  Invested  the  equivalent  of  $35.- 
000,000  In  francs  In  the  Rhone  project. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  facts  are 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  statements 
and  the  implications  of  Mr.  Froet's  article. 
They  are  at  variance  also  with  certain  fur- 
ther statements  made  in  Mr.  Froet's  original 
article,  which  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
Milwaukee    Journal    deleted.     For    example, 
Mr.  Frost's  original  article  carried  the  state- 
ment that  the  Rhone  development  project 
would  cost  the  American  taxpayer  billions  of 
dollars    before   it    was    completed.     He   also 
stated  that  "the  entire  cost  of  the  program 
18  a  gift — a  gift  to  be  paid  for  by  the  already 
overburdened      United      States      taxpayer." 
These  statements  are  obvlo\isly  false.     The 
development  has  at  most  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  $3,250,000,  and  there  Is  no  present 
Indication  that  the  pattern  already  estab- 
lished of  having  all.  or  practically  all.  of  the 
cost  paid  for  by  the  French  will  be  changed. 
Indeed,  the  French  Government  is  financing 
the   project   primarily  through   the  sale   of 
bonds  to  Its  citizens  and  It  expects  the  entire 
Rhone  Valley  development  to  be  self-liqui- 
dating.    Mr.  Frost  also  stated  in  his  original 
article  that  'there  is  no  limit  to  o\u-  com- 
mitments to  carry  out  the  French  project 
now  that  we  have  started."     The  fact  is  that 
we  have  made  no  commitment  whatsoever  to 
carry  out  this  project  and  there  is  no  inten- 
tion to  make  any  such  commitment. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  claim  that  the 
people  who  have  been  managing  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  mutual-security  program  have 
not  made  some  mistakes.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, made  the  mistakes  which  Mr.  Frost 
charges  in  his  article.  I  would  appreciate 
anything  you  can  do  to  have  the  truth  placed 
before  those  who  have  been  misled  by  the 
article. 

Sincerely  youn, 

C.  Trxn  Wood. 
Associate  Deputy  Director, 
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or 
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Friday.  April  25.  1952, 
Mr. -VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  has  Issued 


an  Interesting  Bulletin  No.  39,  titled 
"Mineral  Forecast  2000  A.  D.."  by  Dean 
Edward  Steidle.  of  the  School  of  Mineral 
Studies. 

The  bulletin  contains  an  Interesting 
chapter  on  mineral  policies,  and  in  view 
of  its  Importance  I  am  Inserting  It  la 
the  CoNGRzssioNAi.  Recokd: 

MiKXXAi.  Poucns 

At  present  the  United  States  does  not 
have  an  over-aU,  coordinated,  long-range 
plan  of  mineral  development  and  mineral 
iise.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  strong  econ- 
omy we  must  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  our 
existing  resources  and  the  demands  the  fu- 
ixae  will  place  on  them.  Such  an  awareness 
necessitates  a  survey  of  the  world's  mineral 
resowces;  we  cannot  confine  our  efforts  to 
this  country  alone,  for  no  country  is  self- 
sufficient  in  its  mineral  needs.  Our  way  of 
life  is  based  on  a  mineral  economy;  we  can 
maintain  our  high  standards  of  living  and  a 
strong  world  position  only  if  our  use  of  the 
nonrenewable  mineral  resources  Is  consist- 
ently maintained  at  a  high  level.  Such  a 
sound  utilization  of  mineral  resources  can 
be  achieved  only  if  we  know,  for  a  period 
of  many  years,  how  much  of  each  resource 
we  can  obtain  in  this  country  and  how  much 
must  come  from  abroad.  This  knowledge 
can  come  only  from  a  national  mineral  policy 
based  on  complete  understanding  of  the 
world's  mineral  resources. 

Minerals  are  a  vital  part  of  our  way  of  life. 
The  vast  industrial  expansion  of  modem 
times  would  not  have  been  jxissible  without 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  output  of 
minerals.  Mineral  production  has  bMn  in- 
creasing rapidly  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
there  Is  no  Indication  that  a  peak  in  mineral 
consximption  has  yet  been  reached;  the 
great  danger  is  not  a  lessening  of  the  de- 
mand for  minerals,  but  rather  a  lessening  of 
the  supply.  Modem  mineral  exploitation 
began  and  has  developed  most  rapidly  in 
eight  industrialized  countries — the  United 
States.  Oreat  Britain,  Russia,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  The  in- 
dustrial and  military  strength  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  their  development  of 
a  higher  standard  of  living  is  Increasingly 
dependent  on  a  growing  development  of  the 
world's  mineral  resources  and  their  avall- 
ablUty  to  the  world's  Indiistrlal  nations. 

Endowed  with  a  rich  heritage  of  mineral 
wealth,  the  United  States  has  for  decades 
led  the  world  in  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  fuels,  metals,  and  nonmetaUlo 
minerals.  Without  this  mineral  wealth,  na- 
tive and  Imported,  the  United  States  cotUd 
not  be  one  of  the  leading  nations  today,  nor 
could  the  citizens  of  our  country  have  at- 
tained the  highest  standard  of  living 
achieved  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  ovir  own  resources 
are  being  diminished  at  a  constantly  in- 
creasing rate,  and  that  we  have  never  had 
some  of  these  resources  in  anything  like  the 
quantities  we  have  used  and  wUl  use.  We 
must  constantly  expand  oxix  search  for  min- 
erals both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  im- 
portance of  minerals  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world  is  recognized  in  the  point  4  pro- 
gram throiogh  which  plans  are  being  for- 
mulated to  give  technical  assistance  in  find- 
ing and  developing  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  world. 

Minerals  are  fundamental  to  the  world's 
economy;  all  phases  of  our  society  depend  on 
them.  Agriculture  has  passed  from  organic 
fertilizer  and  animal  power  to  mineral  fer- 
tilizers and  metal  machines,  powered  with 
mineral  fuels.  The  machinery  and  products 
of  Industry  are  mainly  made  of  metals  de- 
rived from  mlneralB.  We  are  truly  living  in 
an  age  dependent  on  a  constant  and  balanced 
supply  of  minerals. 

Mineral  depleUon  la  a  modem  dilemma 
The  problem  of  supplying  the  world's  Indua- 
triea  in  mineraii  ii  becoming  acute.    The 


Industrialized  countria*  of  the  world  are  not 
self -stifflcleDt  and  must  import  mineral*  from 
distant  l.*nds.  This  has  produced  an  intenaa 
world-wide  interest  in  minerals,  an  interna- 
tional competition  for  mineral  raw  material* 
not  anticipated  a  generation  ago.  The  aerl- 
ouaneei  of  the  depletion  of  our  resources  be- 
comes more  apparent  daily  and  increases  con- 
stantly with  the  growth  of  world  population. 
This  situation  is  bad  enough  in  times  of 
peace,  but  it  becomes  far  more  grave  with 
the  realization  that  successful  preparation 
for  defense  or  conduct  of  war  depends  on  the 
full  functioning  of  Industries  based  on  min- 
eral use.  The  people  of  this  country  and  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  now  find  them- 
selves in  an  emergency  of  unknown  dura- 
tion, the  successful  outcome  of  which  de- 
pends largely  on  their  possession  and  utUlaa- 
tlon  of  adequate  mineral  resources. 

Mineral  industries  are  dynamic  complexes; 
this  produces  many  problems  which  affect 
the  stability  of  nations  and  of  national  and 
international  economies.  For  example,  today 
we  hear  much  discussion  that  steel  produc- 
tion must  be  Increased  to  120,000.000  to  ISO.* 
000.000  tons  a  year  In  otir  country.  How- 
ever, the  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking 
in  utUizing  the  world's  resources,  the  num- 
ber of  people  involved,  and  the  changes  in 
our  economy  and  those  of  the  nations  from 
which  we  do  or  will  obtain  raw  materials 
are  essentially  never  discussed  in  even  tha 
most  elementary  fashion.  To  produce  a  ton 
*  of  steel  requires  more  than  a  ton  of  Iron 
ore.  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  ton  of  coke,  a 
third  of  a  ton  of  limestone,  precious  flint 
clay  refractories,  half  a  ton  of  scrap  steel. 
and  smaller  but  significant  quantities  of  the 
ferroaUoys.  To  expend  steel  production  20 
to  30  percent  requires  a  corresponding  In- 
crease in  ths  production  of  every  on*  of 
thee*  vital  raw  materUls.  ThU  wUl  involve, 
directly  or  indirectly,  nearly  everyone  in  our 
country,  as  well  as  many  people  In  foreign 
lands. 

As  new  mineral  areas  are  developed  her* 
or  overseas,  such  factors  as  acceaalblUty. 
topographic  setting,  climatic  conditions, 
transportation  patterns,  distribution  of  peo- 
ple, regional  economic  characteristics,  and 
political  factors  affecting  areal  relationship* 
are  of  as  great  importance  as  the  availability 
of  the  mineral  resources  tliemselves.  Min- 
eral depletion  causes  an  unfavorable  change 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  community.  Thl* 
produces  major  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. In  the  past,  such  depleUon  has  de- 
veloped too  many  ghost  towns  such  as  Tono- 
pah-Ooldfleld  and  the  Com«tock  Lode  In 
economically  dUtressed  areas  In  which  com- 
plete disruption  of  normal  living  condition* 
ha*  taken  place.  We  must  be  certain  that 
our  way  of  life  wUl  not  be  destroyed,  locaUy 
or  on  a  national  scale,  as  we  deplete  our  non- 
renewable mineral  resources. 

If  our  society  U  to  continue  Its  prosperity 
and  to  develop  further  in  the  future,  there 
is  essentially  nothing  so  vital  to  us  as  an 
accurate  appraisal  of  the  nature,  quantity, 
and  distribution  of  our  own  and  the  world's 
mineral  resources.  The  utilization  of  min- 
erals to  satUfy  our  basic  human  wanU  is 
now  a  matter  of  naUonal  and  international 
concern  and  must  be  guided  by  a  sound  and 
timely  national  mineral  policy. 

A  United  States  Department  of  Mineral 
Industries :  Th©  development  of  a  sound  na- 
Uonal and  international  mineral  policy  will 
depend  largely  on  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  governmental  organization.  This  gov- 
ernmental organization  should  be  independ- 
ent and  centralized  in  scopw.  This  mean* 
a  United  States  Department  of  Mineral  In- 
dustries With  a  Secretary  of  Cabinet  rank. 
Only  if  a  strong  policy  group  Is  developed 
can  a  wise  utilization  of  minerals  follow. 
At  present  there  is  a  growing  mulUtude  of 
agencies,  each  trying  to  secure  minerals  and 
develop  and  control  mineral  regions,  min- 
eral research,  and  mineral  utUlxation.  which 
means  that  we  did  not  benefit  from  our 
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devastating  cxperteaoas  In  hasdUnc  miner- 
als in  World  Wars  I  and  II  as  well  as  the 
peace  effort*  following  these  wars.  There 
Is  a  continual  grouping  and  regrouping  of 
organisation*  in  Washington  so  tttat  no  on* 
of  them  has  a  clear  concept  of  duties  and 
responsibilities.  The  recent  establishment 
of  the  Dsfenae  Material*  Procurement  Ad- 
ministration (a  temporary  agency)  may  have 
helped  a  little  but  Is  certainly  far  short  of 
an  answer  to  the  problem. 

Mbieral  policy  researches:  There  Is  urgent 
need  for  a  national  mineral  poUey.  A  sound 
ereae*  in  the  production  at  tvtrj  one  of 
facta  are  now  available;  others  will  have  to 
be  secured  by  field  studies  and  interpretation 
of  existing  data.  The  following  point*  are 
basic  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  min- 
eral policy  for  the  nations  of  the  world: 

rfaa*s  one: 

1.  A  sorwj  of  the  world's  mlaval  ic- 
souroes. 

a.  A  stxrvey  of  th*  world's  mlnaral  de- 
mands, IncIXMUng  an  eetimate  of  future 
demand*. 

(a)  Change  of  the  mineral  position  of 
eradttor  mineral  nations  to  debtor  mineral 
nations. 

(b)  Migration  of  mineral  exploitation  In 
the  world  and  Its  effect  on  the  stability  of 
national  and  international  economies. 

(c)  Sffecls  on  the  economy  of  a  region  or 
nation  In  the  development  of  a  new  mineral 
or  in  the  new  application  of  a  known 
mineral. 

(d)  DIstnbiitloB  of  mineral  reeources  as 
a  factor  In  industrial  location. 

<e)  Area  studies  of  problem  mineral  re- 
gion*, such  as  the  declining  Bradford  oil 
tteld*  of  Pennsylvania. 

8.  An  evaluaUon  of  national  and  mter- 
natlonal  demand*  for  minerals  in  relation 
to  existing  reaoureee  and  the  economic  and 
political  structure  under  which  they  are 
developed. 

(a)  Uects  of  wars  on  the  rate  of  deple- 
tion of  the  world's  mineral  resources. 

(b)  Kflects  of  a  growing  world  population 
on  demands  for  mineral  resotirces. 

(c)  OonservaUon  as  a  factor  In  mlnaral 
reaowoes  exploitation. 

(d)  BOects  of  programs  of  nationalisation 
of  natural  resources  on  min«ral  exploitation 
and  exploration. 

(e)  Analysis  of  needs  for  technical  educa- 
tkm  in  foreign  lands  If  our  point  4  program 
Is  to  be  succeesTuL 

4.  astablishment  of  a  United  SUtas  De- 
partment of  Mineral  Industries  with  a  secre- 
tary of  Otbinet  rank. 

B.  The  development  of  State,  Kational.  and 
International  mineral  poUcle*. 

PtaSM  two: 

1.  Implement* Uon  of  the  propoeed  min- 
eral policy.  The  goal  of  the  individual  stud- 
lee  1*  in  phass  two  m  which  the  recom- 
mended mineral  policies  are  applied  on  a 
Bute.  MaUonal.  aiMi  mtsmatkmal  bast*  to 
creat*  a  sound  mineral  eoooomy  In  the 
worML 

It  Is  now  generally  txnderstood  that  min- 
erals are  dominating  influenoa*  in  the  con- 
duct of  modem  warfare,  that  they  control 
military  strategy,  arc  dcctsive  factors  in  vic- 
tory, and  wUl  be  the  basl*  of  a  lasting  peace. 
Since  minerals  play  so  vital  a  role  m  the 
eeonomy  of  nations,  there  must  be  developed 
a  body  of  knowledge  on  which  a  sound  min- 
eral poUcy  csm  be  formulated.  The  neoee- 
sary  raw  statistics  are  available  m  greater 
aaoonts  than  for  any  other  dass  of  earth 
rsaiwires.  At  the  preeent  time,  the  analysing 
and  Interpreting  of  theae  data  for  the  wel- 
fare of  nuuAlnd  la  in  an  elementary  stage 
Of  development.  We  are  at  the  most  dan- 
fwom  period  of  our  naUonal  history.    If  ve 

lose  the  struggle,  the  world  will  have  lost 
Its  moet  precious  rights  and  fi  eedouas.  We 
must  rely  on  atore  than  our  technltral  know- 
how.     Kmphasis  must  be  placed  also  on  the 

human  problems  of  utilising  the  world's  re- 
sources.   Only  when  these  aspects  are  eval- 


tiated  ean  a  sound  economy  for  th*  future 
be  developed. 
Possibly  thar*  1*  nothing  so  necessary  to 

the  future  welfare  of  America  and  the  whole 
world  than  to  have  an  accurate  understand- 
ing of  the  nature,  distribution,  and  qtiantlty 
of  the  mineral  resotirces  essential  to  the 
eontlnnlng  existence  of  mankind  in  a  world 
society.  The  accumulation  and  Interpreta- 
Uon  of  mineral  data  can  make  available  new 
knowledge  that  will  aid  In  the  over-all  de- 
velopment of  our  society.  In  the  past,  our 
atUtude  has  been  that  om'  mineral  resources 
are  eesentlaUy  InexhausUbie.  Hie  United 
States  ha*  reached  a  point  now  In  its  mineral 
exploitation  that  we  are  no  longer  a  creditor 
NaUon  in  many  basic  minerals  but  a  debtor 
Nation.  As  a  result  of  this  factor,  our  whole 
trend  of  thinking  must  change  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions.  A  new  set  of  atUtudes 
toward  our  Irreplaceable  resources  Is  a  very 
fundamental  consideration  if  we  are  to 
maintain  a  strong  NaUon  and  a  high  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng  for  our  people.  We  also  must 
develop  a  new  set  of  criteria,  acceptable  both 
to  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  utilizing 
the  world's  minerals  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  import  from  distant  regions  the  mineral* 
which  are  vital  to  our  economy. 

Regional  economies,  based  on  mineral  ex- 
ploitation, have  had  In  the  past  long  periods 
of  decline  with  resultant  economic  depression 
for  those  areas.  The  solving  of  the  social 
problems  of  theae  areas  has  seldom  gone  be- 
yond the  giving  of  temporary  relief  funds 
by  government*.  Ptequently  this  type  of  aid 
has  perpetuated  a  depressed  economic  region. 
There  are  many  examples  of  this  situation 
throughout  the  world,  such  as  the  coal-min- 
ing regions  of  England,  the  anthracite  areas 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Joplln-Qalena  area  of 
the  TrlsUte  District,  the  Mother  Lode,  the 
Keweenaw  Peninsula.  Colorado  Frontal  Range 
Complex,  and  others. 

The  understanding  of  how  a  sound  econ- 
omy can  be  developed  In  a  minerals  region 
is  one  of  our  fundamental  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  today.  Working  principles 
can  be  evolved  by  studying  these  mineral 
areas  that  will  guide  regions  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  permanently  sound  economy. 

As  an  example,  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  while  it  contains  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fuels,  has  been  In  a  depressed 
condition  for  more  than  three  decades.  The 
original  economy  of  this  area  was  based  pre- 
dominanUy  on  the  exploitaUon  of  anthra- 
cite. Since  about  1920  the  demand  for  this 
fuel  has  been  declining.  Production  today  is 
about  one-half  that  of  SO  years  ago.  This 
has  reeulted  In  a  loes  of  Income  for  the  re- 
gion. Plans  to  develop  other  industries  in 
the  region  have  been  sporadic.  This  area 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  economic  trouble 
spots  in  the  State;  unemployment  is  essen- 
tially alwairs  highest  in  this  area.  Economic 
opportxmlUes  are  lacking  in  the  region;  the 
area  Is  losing  population  by  having  the 
young  people  migrate  to  other  areas  of  great- 
er opportvmltles.  Unless  the  preeent  inx>b- 
lems  are  solved,  the  area  will  continue  to 
decline  and  so  affect  the  entire  economic 
stabUity  of  the  State. 

In  the  bituminous  coal  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Connellsville-Unlontovm  bee- 
hive ooke  region  illustrates  an  area  of  de- 
clining prosperity  as  a  result  of  a  technolog- 
ical change.  Oonnellsville  was  once  the 
greatest  area  of  coke  producUon  in  the  world 
when  the  beehive  ovens  were  used.  The 
use  of  the  beehive  oven  Is  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  examples  of  waste  in  the  mineral 
industries.  With  the  Introduction  of  the  by- 
product oven  about  1910  the  ooke  Indtistry 
largely  moved  to  the  areas  of  steel  produc- 
tion Where  the  coal  tars  and  gases  could  be 
ntUlaad.  As  a  consequence,  thousands  of 
vorkacs  have  been  stranded  In  the  ConneUs- 
vUle-Unlontown  area.  Other  industries  have 
not  found  the  small  coke  towns  attractive 
places  to  develop.  Unemployment  has  been 
high  here  for  the  last  36  years.    Mining  slum 


areas  have  developed  in  spots.  IT  these  areas 
grow  in  number  and  size,  the  economy  of  the 
country  will  not  remain  strong. 

Mineral  planning  is  world-wide.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  studies  to  aid  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sound  National  Mineral  Policy  will 
involve  local,  national,  and  International 
aspects  of  mineral  exploration,  exploitation, 
and  Mse.  No  policy  can  be  sound  which  Ig- 
nores any  of  these  three  levels  of  oi)eration. 
For  example,  local  problems  of  mineral  de- 
pleUon can  influence  greatly  the  develop- 
ments on  a  national  or  intemaUonal  scale. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  consumpUon  of  min- 
erals Is  so  great  in  both  variety  of  needs  and 
quality  that  otir  demands  greaUy  Infloence 
the  location  and  scale  of  mineral  develop- 
ment. Only  after  a  sound  mineral  economy 
is  established  on  a  working  basis,  can  the 
resources  of  the  world  be  made  available  to 
all  of  the  people. 


Fads  Bdnad  Receit  SoTict  'Teacc" 
Movt 


EXTENSION  OP  'ROIARBOS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  cauroama 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  9.  19S2 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  have  Included  In  our  Record  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News.  The  editorial  was  written 
by  the  distinguished  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Manchester  Boddy. 

The  article  follows: 
FacTB  BxBiND  Rbcemt  Sovxxt  "Peacs"  Mova 

New*  reports  out  of  Waatilngton  reveal  th* 
big  idea  behind  Russia's  latest  efforts  to 
confuse  and  disarm  the  western  powers 
with  offers  of  world  trade,  cov^iled  with 
tentative  gestxires  toward  what  the  Reds 
choose  to  caU  peace. 

Two  years  ago  when  world  war  m  was  the 
talking  point  of  the  Nation,  this  column  eon- 
tended  that  Russia's  secret  weapon  in  her 
drive  for  an  all -Communist  world  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  ruble  bloc  through  which 
the  Communist  conspirators  hoped  to  con- 
solidate gains  made  through  military"  ag- 
gression. 

To  understand  etnrent  news  report*  of 
Russia's  latest  campaign  it  may  be  helpful 
to  reread  the  foUowing  item,  published  here 
JtUy  27,  19S0: 

"Vcm  It  comes  out  that  Russia  Is  engaged 
In  ruble  diplomacy  and  Imperialism  in  Asia 
on  a  grand  scale. 

"Headquarters  for  the  ruble  diplomacy  is 
Moscow.  The  new  organization  is  called 
COMBCON,  which  is  alphabetical  soup  for 
Council  for  Mutual  Eoonomic  Aid. 

"■088IA  TO  BS  CHAiaifAIT  OF  THS  BOASO 

"Tht  new  ruble  empire  is  to  extend  from 
Tangtee  River  to  the  Elbe,  and  will  tie  the 
entire  Soviet  satellite  system  into  a  tight 
economic  package  with  Russia  as  chainnan 
of  the  board. 

"The  detail*  of  how  thl*  va*t  economlo 
unit  will  work  were  revealed  in  a  recent 
Russian  magazine  article  which  was  re- 
printed by  the  Ccechoslovak  Ministry  of 
Foreign   Trade   and   circulated   In   Prague. 

"According  to  this  article.  COMECON  wlU 
master-mind  a  giant  coordination  of  eco- 
nomic life  throughout  a  territory  enoom- 

passing   Kast   Oermany,   Poland,    Caachoelo- 
▼akla.  Runuuala.  Hungary,  Bulgaria.  Albania 

the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  North  Korea. 

(And  undoubtedly  other  areas,  if  and  when 
they  are  added  through  Red  aggression.) 
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•TTiere  will  be  one  currency.  »  planned 
Interchange  of  trade,  a  harmonized  rail  and 
highway  sirstem.  and  development  of  agrl- 
cult\ire  and  Industry  under  a  master  plan. 
Including  mixed  corporationa  in  satellite  na- 
tions with  Russia  holding  up  to  50  percent 
Stock  interest. 

"In  addition  to  all  these,  the  blueprint 
outlines  extensive  plaiu  for  exchange  of 
sclcntiflc  and  technical  know-how  and  dis- 
coveries, as  well  as  Joint  schooling  of  indus- 
trial personnel. 

"And  at  the  head  of  all  this  will  be  RuasU 
•8  partner  and  profit  sharer. 

"TSADX  PACTS  IMOICATX  PATTCKM 

"The  pattern  is  already  shaping  up  as  seen 
by  a  flock  of  recent  trade  pacts  among  satel- 
lite nations. 

"Observers  see  in  all  this  a  triple  threat: 
(1)  a  forced  draft  means  of  building  up 
Ctommunist  heavy  industry:  (2)  a  bandy 
weapon  to  raid  western  trade  through  car- 
tel-dumping tactics,  and  (3)  in  time  of  war. 
a  solid  base  on  which  to  mobilize  the  Red 
empire." 

Since  that  was  written  Riassla  has  ex- 
tended her  domain  over  practically  all  of 
China. 

Russia's  major  objective  Is  Japan.  She 
will  go  all-out  to  trade  China's  raw  mate- 
rial and  mainland  markets  to  the  Japanese 
in  exchange  for  a  working  agreement  that 
■he  hopes  will  serve  at  the  start  as  an  en- 
tering wedge,  and  develop  later  into  com- 
plete control  of  Japan. 

Russia  may  be  expected  to  bring  her  eco- 
nomic campaign  into  full  play  between  June 
and  November  of  1962. 


NewspapermcM's  Sources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  KEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1952 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  we  had  another  one  of  those 
cases  where  a  newspaF>erman  refused  to 
divulge  the  sources  of  his  Information  on 
the  grounds  that  he  had  promised  to 
keep  his  sources  confidential  and  "to 
break  that  promise  would  be  a  dishonor- 
able act."  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Edward 
J.  Milne,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bul- 
letin, who  refused  to  disclose  his  sources 
to  a  Senate  committee. 

This  situation  only  points  up  again  the 
need  for  legislation  to  establish  the  same 
or  similar  privileges  as  extended  in  cases 
of  lawyer-client,  doctor -patient,  and 
clergyman  -  communicant  relationship. 
Nearly  a  year  ago,  in  May  1951,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.  R.  4100,  which  provides 
that  in  certain  cases  newspapermen 
should  not  be  forced  to  reveal  the  sources 
of  their  information.  That  bill  is  pend- 
ing before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  but  since  it  has  been 
Introduced  there  have  been  a  number  of 
instances  involving  newspapermen,  their 
sources  of  information,  and  their  privi- 
leges not  to  divulge  these  sources. 

Commenting  editorially  on  this  latest 
case,  the  Washington  Post  expresses  the 


view  that  "the  press  would  be  made  more 
free  and  the  public  interest  would  conse- 
quently be  served  by  extending  the  privi- 
lege of  secrecy  to  confidences  given  to 
newspapermen  in  their  professional  ca- 
pacity." 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  am  inserting  Into  the  Record 
the  Washington  Post  editorial,  which  is 
as  follows: 

MsWB  SouacES 

No  doubt  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
popular  sympathy  for  the  stand  taken  on 
Monday  by  Edward  J.  Milne,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Bulletin,  in  refusing  to  give  the  Senate 
Elections  Subcommittee  the  sources  of  two 
stories  he  wrote  about  their  plans  for  in- 
vestigating Senator  Joszph  McCaktht.  Mr. 
Milne  based  his  refusal  on  conscientiovis 
scruples  and  the  traditions  of  his  craft.  Sym- 
pathy for  his  attitude  will  certainly  be  gen- 
eral among  his  colleagues;  and  probably 
It  will  be  prevalent  enough  in  the  Senate 
to  protect  him  against  punishment.  But  the 
harsh  and  inescapable  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  he  hasn't  a  legal  leg  to  stand  on. 

The  law  recognizes  certain  categories  of 
communication  as  privileged — extending  the 
privilege  to  the  communicant  rather  than 
to  the  person  who  receives  his  confidence. 
Lawyers  may  not  be  required  to  divulge  the 
confidences  of  clients:  doctors  may  guard  in- 
formation given  to  them  by  patients,  save. 
In  some  Jurisdictions,  when  the  commission 
o  a  crime  entailing  the  death  or  injxiry  of  a 
human  being  is  involved;  clergymen  are  con- 
sidered incompetent  to  testify  regarding  con- 
fidences given  to  them  in  their  professional 
capacities.  The  lawyer-client  immunity  has 
been  recognized  as  part  of  the  common  law 
for  more  than  three  centuries.  The  doctor- 
patient  and  clergyman-communicant  privi- 
leges are  provided  for  by  statute  in  most 
States.  But,  unhappily,  neither  the  common 
law  nor  the  statute  books,  with  one  or  two 
State  exceptions,  affords  any  comfort  In  this 
connection  for  Journalists.  And  the  Consti- 
tution is  altogether  silent  on  the  subject. 

So  Mr.  Milne  is  in  much  the  same  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  the  law  goes,  as,  say,  a  con- 
scientious objector  whose  religious  scruples 
forbid  him  to  register  with  Selective  Service 
or  a  former  Communist  whose  personal 
scruples  forbid  him  to  disc'.ose  the  names 
of  law-abiding  friends  who  were  in  the 
party  with  him  but  got  out  of  it  long  ago. 
There  is  no  question  of  self-incrimination 
Involved,  and  his  refusal  to  testify  is  without 
legal  sanction. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Milne  has  abundant 
moral  Justification  for  his  stand.  He  was 
"unable  to  discuss  my  sources  of  informa- 
tion." he  said,  liecause  "I  gave  my  promise 
to  my  sources  that  under  no  cireumstances 
would  I  make  them  known.  To  break  that 
promise  would  be  a  dishonorable  act."  In 
the  Judgment  of  this  newspaper,  Mr.  Milne's 
scruples  deserve  the  protection  of  the  law — 
at  least  so  far  as  congressional  committees 
are  concerned.  Perhaps  courts  are  Justified 
In  requiring  the  disclosure  of  a  newspaper- 
man's sources  in  serious  criminal  cases;  a 
Federal  Judge  recently  compelled  Leonard 
Lyons  to  tell  him  In  confidence  the  source 
of  a  story  he  printed  concerning  the  Rosen- 
bergs, convicted  of  atomic  espionage,  al- 
though .the  Judge,  of  his  own  volition,  then 
kept  the  identity  of  the  source  confidential. 
Otherwise,  however,  we  believe  that  the  press 
would  be  made  more  free  and  the  public  in- 
terest  would  consequently  be  served  by  ex- 
tending the  privilege  of  secrecy  to  confi- 
dences given  to  newspapermen  In  their 
professional  capacity. 


''Get  Out  of  Uuted  Natioms,"  Sajt 
General  Groves 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or   OMHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIV13 
Monday.  AprU  7.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRO,  I  want  to  include  the  following 
statement  by  Lt.  Oen.  Leslie  R  Groves. 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
Trib'one.  Friday,  April  18.  1952: 

GKNxaAi.  Gaovxs  Rips  FoacioN  PoLtcr  Rum 
BT  Cbiso — It's  MajTaar,  Economic  Pollt, 
Hx  Bats 

New  Ydkx,  April  17. — A  bitter  four-potnt 
Indictment  of  our  foreign  policy  as  mUl- 
tarily  impossible  and  leading  inevitably  to 
economic  collapse  was  Issued  today  by 
Lt.  Oen.  Leslie  R.  Oroves,  retired. 

To  save  the  country  for  ourselves  and  th« 
coming  generations.  Oroves  said,  we  must 
put  the  United  SUtes  IntetMta  first,  stop 
wUd  spending  in  Burope,  get  out  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  draft  men  of  the  statiire 
of  Oenenu  MacArthur  to  draw  up  a  long- 
term  poMcy. 

"We  have  been  voyaging  without  compass 
or  rudder."  he  said,  "and  the  only  thing  we 
are  sure  of  is  that  if  we  continue  ultimately 
we  wiU  run  out  of  fuel,  founder,  or  run 
aground,  and  be  destroyed." 

RXAoco  A-soan  nojccr 

Oroves  was  warttn\e  head  of  the  Man- 
hattan engineering  district  which  produced 
the  .ttom  bomb.  He  spoke  at  the  twelfth 
annual  forum  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Chartered  Life  Underwriters  in  Town  Hall. 

The  Truman  administration,  Oroves 
charged,  is  nmnlng  lu  foreign  policy  by 
crisis  and  buying  from  day  to  day  whatever 
breathing  space  is  offered. 

"We  are  weakening  ourselves  eco.nomlcal- 
ly  and  militarily,  with  no  assurance  that  we 
are  gaining  any  real  strength  among  our  Eu- 
ropean allies."  he  told  the  Insurance  men. 
"The  American  people  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity next  November"  to  change  this  policy, 
he  added. 

Unless  a  change  is  made  then,  he  went  on. 
"the  great  drain  placed  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  Acheson  actions"  in  Euro- 
pean spending  may  go  on  until  our  economy 
breaks  down. 

rAXLB  TO  Btrr  nuzwosKip 
"There  is  no  one  in  our  Government  who 
had  displayed  any  sign  of  being  willing  to 
tell  the  European  nations  In  clear-cut.  defi- 
nite language  that  the  end  of  our  economic 
and  military  aid  is  coming  and  that  it  vlU 
come  on  such  and  such  a  date."  Groves  aald. 
"There  are  few  leaders  outside  of  govern- 
ment who  are  willing  to  say  It  and  have  the 
strength  and  integrity  necessary  to  mean  it." 
Groves  said  that  all  the  United  SUtes 
spending  has  bought  neither  friends  nor 
strength  in  Europe.  "Perhaps  we  have 
bought  some  t<me,  but  at  what  price?"  he 
continued.  "We  bought  time  In  Korea  and 
In  that  time  the  Russians  have  produced 
many  planes  with  which  to  bolster  up  the 
Communist  resistance  to  what  was  once  an 
overpowering   American    air   superiority. 

"Perhaps  in  buying  time  we  have  Just 
postponed  the  day  of  reckoning."  The 
Truman  policies.  Groves  said,  are  playing  the 
Soviets'  game  by  allowing  us  "to  grow  weak- 
er while  Europe  is  not  growing  any  stronger. 
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Tbttl.*  he  aakl.  "to  the  procnn  of  the  Oom- 

munlst   manlXesto  for   th«   deetrueUon  oi 
free  oountrlM." 

womam  aBoirr  rxss  mFLUXMua 

As  <ar  the  U.  M..  Oroves  noted  that  it  Iim 
always  been  vary  soUcltous  of  Russia.  Could 
this,"  he  asked,  "be  traced  to  the  InflusntUl 
role  of  Alger  Hiss,  the  convicted  perjurer,  st 
the  U.  V.  founding  conference  In  San  n«n- 
duooT- 

Orovas  said  that  even  a  peaea  made  by  tha 
U.  R.  would  be  "oompletaly  ovstshadowed 
by  tha  damage"  dona  by  the  Bovlats  through 
tha  instrumentality  at  iha  wartd  orfsntsa- 
tioo. 

QroTSs  said  Ganeral  MacArthur  should  ha 
put  In  charge  of  our  far -eastern  policy  and 
that  a  conference  of  MacArthttr  and  other 
top  An>*rtr«ns.  "even  If  they  are  not  popu- 
lar In  administration  ctrclaa,"  should  draw 
up  a  major  policy  prop^m  that  would  end 
spandinf.  Tha  alternative,  he  said.  Is  bank- 
ruptcy. 

"And  bankruptcy  for  us  will  be  not  only 
In  financial  matters  but  in  American  liberty 
and  in  the  preservation  of  the  American  way 
of  life."  he  said. 


fMk  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 


IN  THI  ROUSE  OF  BEPRESBNTATl  V  CB 
Fridaw.  AprU  25,  1952 

Mr.  WIOOLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
Recou.  I  include  the  following  material 
reeeived  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  reference  to  tbe  direct  public  deM 
and  ooDtingent  liabilities  of  the  Oorem- 
ment  as  of  June  90.  IMl. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  direct  pablle 
debt  U  gl-'en  as  $255,222,000,000  and  that 
the  contingent  liabilities  amounted  to 
$249  J76.000.000.  for  an  over-aU  total  of 
$504^98.000,000. 
PubUe  debt  and  oti.*r  mafor  eommUtwteut* 

and  eonttngeneteM  of   the   United   ttmUa 

Ooeemntmnt  mM  of  June  30,  liSl 
I  In  millions] 

DIreet  public  debt: 

Intersst-baarlng  debt $35^852 

llattirad  debt  upon  which  in- 
terest has  ceased .  S12 

Mon-lnterest-bearlng   debt — .        1,858 

Total  dlrxt  pubUe  debt 858, 822 

Obligations  of  Oovenunent  corpo- 
rations fuarantaed  by  the  TTnltad 
BUtas 29 

Unliquidated  obUgaUona  Ineurrsd 
against  approprlationa  and  eon- 
tract  authortatiaaa » »i7. 178 

OUlgatkms  tasoed  on  eradit  of  the  ^ 

United  States: 
Funds  due  depoetton  toy  Postal 

Savings  System *a,008 

Federal    Beaerve    notaa     (face 

amount) 22.975 


Total  obligations  Issued  on 
credit  of  United  SUtea.. 


28.880 


*  Sstimated.  Includes  tmllquldated  postal 
obligations  but  excludes  corporation  and 
other  eoaunltments  financed  through  an- 
thorlBatkms  to  use  pahllc-debt  transact  tons 

'  OapoalU  oC  United  States  and  Canal  Zona 
Postal  Savings  Systems,  esclualvc  of  aocniad 
interest. 


Loan  guarantlaa  ootstsndtng; 

iDsorad    housing    loans— VM- 
•ral  Housing  Administration! 
Title  I  Insurance — prima- 
rily    pioperty-lmprove- 

ment  loans ----—  918 

Titles  n.  VI.  and  Vm — 
mortgage  Insurance 13,680 

Guaranteed  loans  secured  by 
agricultural  comixKMUtles — 
Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion   66 

Agreemeats  to  participate  In 
loans  by  commercial  banks 
to  business  enterprises — Re- 
oonstractlon  Finance  Corpo- 
ration (including  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation) 04 

XiOans  advanced  through  agent 
banks — Bzport-Import  Bank 
of  Waahlngton 4S 

Guaranteed  letters  of  credit — 
Szport-Impcrt  Bank  of 
Washington .  II 

Oxiaranteed  heme,  btialneaa, 
and  farm  loana  to  veterans — 
Veterans'   Administration *8,079 

Guaranteed  farm  mort^age»~ 
Farmers  Bocne  Ad.nintstra* 
tlon ,  40 

Onarantaed  loans  authorized 
by  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1960 909 


Total  loan  guarantees  out- 
stand*'<g  ._._. ___. 


10.878 


huurance  in  force: 
Life  Insurance: 

United  States  Oovemmant 

life   insuranoe 2,  05< 

National   Seivlce  Life  In- 
surance..  49,457 

Crop  Insurance — Federal  Crop 

Insurance  Corporation *241 

Insored  deposits  in  conunerolal 
and  mutual  savings  banks — 
Federal    Deposit    Insurance 

Corporation 89.753 

Instired  share  accounts  and 
creditor  obligations  of  sav- 
ing and  loan  assoelatlona— 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Inswranoe    Corporation- 18,086 

Total  insuranoe  In  force 154. 602 

Subaertptlon  to  the  capital  stock 
of  tbe  International  Bank  of  Re- 
construction and  Development 2. 540 

Comulatlve  operating-differential 
subsidies  withheld— United 

SUtes  Maritime  Administration.  46 

Currency  convertibility  guaran- 
tlaa— ■sonomlc  Cooperation  Ad- 
nUnistratlon 84 

•  ■stlmated  allowance  made  for  partial  re- 
pajmsnts. 

*  Gross  insuranoe  liability  on  1950  crops. 

"nie  tabulation  contains  all  major  finan- 
cial commitments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
amment  except  those  involving  recurring 
disbursements  for  which  funds  are  regular- 
ly ^>propriatcd  by  the  Congress  and  are  not 
yet  obligated,  such  as  aid  to  States  for 
welfare  programs  and  participation  in  em- 
ployee-retirement systems  and  indemnities 
for  deaths  attributable  to  military  service 
authorised  by  Public  Law  23.  Bghty-eeoond 
Oongreas.  It  Includes  direct  public  debt; 
obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United  States, 
Including  guaranteed  and  instired  loana  and 
mortgagee,  and  other  pledges  of  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  Statea. 

The  probebUlty  that  the  GoTemment  will 
he  called  upon  to  meet  these  commitments 
Tarlas  widely.    The  outstanding  public  debt. 


tat  example,  carrying  spedfle  maturltlea.  Is 
a  direct  Goramment  liability,  as  are  most 
unliquidated  obligations  Incurred  against 
appropriations  and  contract  authorlzatlona. 
But  for  all  other  commitments  in  this  table, 
the  Government's  liability  is  only  contingent. 
Whether  the  Government  will  be  called  on 
to  meet  theas  claims,  and  the  amount  of 
eventual  disbursements.  Is  dependent  on  a 
variety  of  factors,  including  tbe  value  at 
the  assets  pledged  to  secure  the  liability, 
the  trend  of  prices  and  employment,  and  a 
variety  of  other  economic  circumstances. 
The  nature  of  these  differences  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  analysis  of  the  major  itenn. 

Deposits  in  the  Postal  Savings  System  on 
June  30.  1951,  amounted  to  $2,905,000,000. 
The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  statutori- 
ly pledged  to  their  ptayment.  Behind  these 
deposits,  however,  were  cash  on  hand  and 
In  depository  banks  amoxinting  to  $169,000,- 
000,  Government  secxultles  having  a  face 
value  of  82.726.000,000  (already  reflected  un- 
der public  debt),  and  other  assets  of  $15,- 
000.000. 

Federal  Reserve  notes,  according  to  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Beaerve  Act,  as  amended, 
are  also  an  obligation  of  the  Uxilted  States. 
The  face  amount  of  these  notes  outstanding 
on  Jtme  80.  1951.  was  $32,975,000,000.  These 
notes  are  fully  secured  by  collateral  deposited 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  agents,  backed  by 
spaclal  reserves  and  redemption  funds,  and 
they  were  a  first  llan  against  the  $47,634.- 
000,000  of  aasete  of  the  Issuing  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  (which  included  $1S.17&.000XX)0 
of  Government  securities  already  reflectcRl 
under  direct  public  debt ) .  In  view  of  thcaa 
guaranties  of  acceptabiUty,  there  is  virtually 
no  possibility  that  Government  expendlturea 
would  ever  be  required  on  these  obligations. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  in- 
sures repayment  to  private  lenders  of  fnln- 
dpal  amounts  of  mortgage  loans  to  finance 
construction  and  purchase  of  sale  and  rental 
housing  as  weU  as  other  loans  to  finance 
property  Improvements.  Unpaid  balances  of 
such  mortgages  and  lotms  generally  cover 
substantially  less  than  the  full  value  of  the 
ivoperty  and  are  secured  by  a  first  lien 
against  such  prc^ierty.  liioreovM,  the  Gov- 
ernment charges  fees  and  premiums  for  thla 
servioe.  which  are  paid  Into  various  Insur- 
ance funds  (or  administrative  expenses  and 
as  reserve  for  the  liquldatkm  of  loeses.  On 
June  30.  1951.  tmobUgated  assets  available 
for  such  purposes  anxmnted  to  $376,000,000: 
of  this  amount  $65,000,000  represented  pre- 
mium and  other  Income  (less  administrative 
expenses,  depreciation,  and  losses)  accumu- 
lated diuing  the  fiscal  year  1951.  Of  these 
assets,  $64,000,000  were  invested  in  Gkivern- 
ment  securities  (reflected  in  tbe  public  debt 
entry).  Losses  are  farther  minimized  by 
payment  of  claims  in  debentures  rather  than 
cash,  permitting  orderly  liquidation  of  ac- 
quired properties.  As  ol  June  30,  1951,  such 
debentures,  guaranteed  by  the  United  SUtes 
but  Issued  only  in  exchange  for  property, 
were  ouutandlng  in  the  amount  of  $27,000,- 
000  (included  under  obligations  guaranteed 
by  the  United  SUtes). 

Contingent  liability  for  the  guaranteed 
portions  of  loans  guaranteed  under  the 
Servicemen's  Beadj\i£tment  Act  of  1944.  aa 
amended,  totaled  $6,079,000,000  on  June  30. 
1951.  These  loans,  for  the  acquisition  of 
home,  farm,  and  business  property,  are  se- 
cured by  the  underlying  ai»ets  and  are  be- 
ing liquidated  through  Installment  pay- 
ments. 

The  face  value  of  life  insurance  policies 
lisvied  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
in  force  on  June  80,  1961.  approximated 
849,457,000,000.  The  Gownment's  potential 
llahillty'  under   these   programs   Is   only   a 
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nnaU  fraction  of  the  face  value  of  the  poli- 
cies now  In  force.  Some  policies  will  be 
permitted  to  lapse.  On  those  which  are 
continued  In  force,  the  premiums  and  Inter- 
est on  Invested  reserves  should  cover  the 
normal  mortality  risk.  The  Government, 
however,  will  continue  to  bear  the  cost  of 
deaths  attributable  to  war  service. 

Similarly,  the  $89,753,000,000  In  bank  de- 
posits Insured  by  the  FDIC  is  not  an  Index  of 
the  amount  the  Government  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  pay  out  because  of  this  guar- 
anty.   During  the  period  this  Corporation  has 
been  in  existence,  premiums  and  other  In- 
come have  substantially  exceeded  losses,  per- 
mitting the  retirement  of  all  Treasury  and 
Federal  Reserve  capital  amounting  to  $289,- 
000,000,  and  the  accumvilatlon  of  a  $1,244.- 
000,000  reserve.     The  Corporation's  holdings 
of  Government  securities  on  June  30.  1951, 
also  amounted  to  $1,338,000,000  which  already 
appears    In    the   public   debt   total.    WhUe 
total  deposits  In  Insured  banks  amounted  to 
$164,608,000,000.   their   holdings   of   Govern- 
ment securities  (also  reflected  In  public  debt 
total)  totaled  $64,651,000,000;  cash  and  other 
rlskless  assets  (Including  guaranteed  loans) 
were  also  substantial.    These  and  other  as- 
sets, both  of  the  Insvired  banks  and  of  the 
FDIC.  as  weU  as  the  continued  Income  from 
premiums  and  other  sovirces.  stand  between 
Insured  deposits  and  the  Government  obli- 
gation to  redeem  them;   therefore,  no  sig- 
nificant disbursements  are  In  prospect. 

Notwithstanding  the  unused  subscription 
to  capital  stock  in  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  of 
$2,640,000,000.  it  U  very  unlikely  that  the 
United  States  will  be  required  to  make  any 
substantial  additional  pvirchases.  The  bank 
Is  obtaining  necessary  additional  funds 
through  private  Investment  channels.  The 
unused  subscription  serves  primarily  as  a 
guaranty  fund  in  the  event  of  futvu-e  losses. 
To  the  extent  that  profits  from  the  opera- 
tion of  American  vessels  fall  below  10  per- 
cent over  the  life  of  operating  subsidy  con- 
tracts, the  Maritime  Administration  will  b« 
obligated  to  disburse  a  portion  of  the  gross 
subsidy  now  withheld,  which  totaled  $45.- 
OOO.COO  on  June  30.  1951.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  profits  exceed  current  expectations, 
the  Commission  Is  entitled  to  recapture  part 
of  the  subsidy  payments  already  made. 


the  diversity  of  racial  strains  among  Ameri- 
can minority  groups.  They  also  show  one 
imaginative  and  dramatic  effort  to  Improve 
the  opportunities  of  these  generally  under- 
privileged peoples.  The  foundation  has 
made  grants  totaling  $100,000  to  60  talented 
young  persons  of  widely  varying  racial  back- 
grounds to  help  them  continue  special  train- 
ing or  study  to  equip  them  for  leadership. 

An  Alaskan  Indian  of  the  Thllnglt  Tribe, 
for  example,  will  study  cooperative  move- 
ments In  order  to  return  to  his  people  and 
help  to  develop  the  native  cooperative  Indus- 
tries In  Alaska.     A  Spanish-American  youth 
win  be  trained  as  a  medical  social  worker  so 
that  he  can  help  Improve  conditions  among 
the   Impoverished   Spanish-speaking   groups 
of  the  Southwest.    A  Creek  Indian  will  be 
enabled  to  complete  his  medical   education 
before  going  into  a  rural  part  of  Oklahoma 
to  open  a  hospital  for  Indians.     A  Japanese- 
American  who  has  done  already  an  ouutand- 
Ing  work,  both  In  Japan  and  among  the  Nisei 
groups  In  this  country,  will  be  assisted  In  his 
efforts  to  promote  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can life.     A  Negro,  whose  bent  for  scientific 
Inquiry  has  greatly  Impressed  scientists  In 
a  college  where   he  was  a  laboratory  glass 
washer,  will  embark  on  advanced  studies  In 
microbe  biology  and  biochemistry. 

These  are  typical  of  the  horizons  which 
the  Whitney  Foundation  Is  opening  up  to 
young  members  of  American  minority  groups. 
The  well-named  "opportunity  fellowships" 
are  a  credit  to  our  country  and  proof  that 
the  "American  way  of  life"  Is  not  an  empty 
phrase. 


*'To  Protect  or  To  Provide'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


The  John  Hay  Whitney  FoondatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Ajyril  22, 1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  consideration  recently  in  the  Con- 
gress as  to  the  activities  of  foundations 
for  educational  purposes,  A  most  dis- 
tinguished record  in  this  field  is  being 
made  by  the  John  Hay  Whitney  Founda- 
tion with  a  program  of  great  imagina- 
tion and  showing  unusual  initiative.  It 
demonstrates  the  unique  contribution 
being  made  to  our  whole  national  life 
by  such  organizations  when  wisely  led 
and  administered  with  a  faithful  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interest.  The  ap- 
pended editorial  on  the  foundation  is 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime  of 
Friday.  April  25,  1952: 

Spxth  to  Lsaoxhship 

The  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation  fellow- 
ships awarded  this  week  demonstrate  vividly 


HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKl^ATIVES 
Friday.  April  25.  1952 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
unusual  interest  that  I  listened  this 
morning  to  the  discussion  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  concerning  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  of 'Puerto 
Rico.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Territories,  which  consid- 
ered the  matter  at  great  length,  and  not 
having  previously  had  an  opportunity  to 
completely  acquaint  myself  with  its  pro- 
visions, I  raised  no  objection  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee.  However, 
Since  attending  the  committee  meeting 
and  reading  the  proposed  constitution 
at  length.  I  have  some  thoughts  which 
I  here  desire  to  express. 

This  may  well  be  the  first  constitution 
adopted  by  a  people  in  the  history  of 
mankind  wherein  the  people  seek  to 
guarantee  themselves,  through  their 
Government,  economic  and  social  rights. 
As  I  understand  the  meaning  behind  the 
Magna  Carta  and  behind  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  were  attempting  to 
protect  themselves,  against  the  Govern- 
ment which  they  were  creating,  from  in- 
terfering with  their  political  rights  as 
freemen  living  imder  a  Government  of 
their  own  choosing.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  sought  to  restrict 
the  activities  of  the  Government  in  order 
to  protect  the  political  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens. 


In  the  constitution  this  morning  ap- 
proved for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  an  entirely  new  concept  has  been 
injected;  namely,  the  guaranty  to  the 
citizens  living  under  that  constitution  . 
of  economic  and.  in  some  Instances,  of 
social  rights.  These  rights  are  to  be 
recognized,  by  which  they  may  or  may 
not  be  guaranteed  by  this  Government 
which  the  Puerto  Rlcans  are  creating 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Is  this  then  a  change 
from  a  Constitution  such  as  that  of  the 
United  States  intended  to  protect  its 
citizens,  or  is  it  a  new  approach  to  nn- 
stltutlonal  thinking,  which  seeks,  not  to 
protect  but  to  provide? 

Such  a  concept  is  a  far  departure  from 
the  thinking  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  section  20  of  ar- 
tlle  II  of  this  new  constitution,  under 
the  heading  Bill  of  Rights,  we  find  the 
following : 

Sec.  20.  The  Commonwealth  also  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  the  foUowlnf  human 
rights: 

The  rl^t  Of  every  person  to  recelT*  free 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
The  right  of  every  person  to  obtain  work. 
The  right  of  every  person  to  a  standard 
of  Uvlng  adequate  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  and  espe- 
cially to  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  medical 
care,  and  necessary  social  services. 

The  right  of  every  person  to  social  protec- 
tion in  the  event  of  unemployment,  sick- 
ness, old  age  or  disability. 

The  right  of  motherhood  and  childhood  to 
special  care  and  assistance. 

The  rights  set  forth  In  this  section  are 
closely  connected  with  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  economy  of  the  Comnion- 
wealth  and  require,  for  their  full  effective- 
ness, sufflclent  resources  and  an  agricultural 
and  Industrial  development  not  yet  attained 
by  the  Puerto  Ric&n  community. 

In  the  light  of  their  duty  to  achieve  the 
full  liberty  of  the  citizen,  the  people  and  the 
government  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  promote  the  greatest 
possible  expansion  of  the  system  of  prodiic- 
tlon.  to  assure  the  fairest  distribution  of  eco- 
nomic output,  and  to  obtain  the  maximum 
understanding  between  Individual  Initiative 
and  collective  cooperation.  The  executive 
and  Judicial  branches  shall  bear  in  mind  this 
duty  and  shall  construe  the  laws  that  tend 
to  fuinil  it  In  the  most  favorable  manner 
possible. 

My  query  is  simply  this:  Has  the  time 
arrived  when  the  people  of  the  free  world 
desire,  not  only  the  protection  of  their 
political  rights  against  the  government 
under  which  they  live,  but  in  addition  the 
guaranty  from  the  government  of  eco- 
nomic rights  to  which  each  citizen  shall 
be  entitled?  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  where  we.  as  the 
Congress,  are  endorsing  a  concept  differ- 
ent from  that  of  our  own  Constitution  in 
that  instead  of  restricting  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  imder  our 
own  Constitution,  we  are  now  approving 
the  setting  up  of  a  government  under  a 
constitution  which  may  well  guarantee 
that  the  government  will  see  to  It  that 
certain  economic  rights  are  provided.  Is 
this,  then,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
man's  attempt  to  regulate  his  relations 
With  his  fellow  man.  where  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man  and  his 
right  to  govern  himself  are  also  to  go 
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further  and  say  that  the  government 
owes  him  certain  economic  reimburse- 
ments not  connected  with  his  individual 
endeavor? 

Naturally,  all  of  us  seek  to  improve  the 
economic  conditions  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  those  In  the 
free  world,  but  In  order  to  guarantee  this 
by  government  edict,  is  it  not  possible 
that  we  are  setting  up  a  government 
hierarchy  which.  If  followed  to  Its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  will  destroy  the  political 
rights  which  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered as  the  basic  tenets  to  be  placed 
In  a  constitutional  document? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Puerto  Rlcans 
are  successful  in  their  attempts  to  ele- 
vate the  status  of  the  peoples  of  that 
Island;  however,  I  wish  I  could  see  Into 
the  future  so  that  I  might  completely 
reconcile  myself  to  the  thought  that  by 
aeeking  to  achieve  economic  gain,  the 
poUtical  freedoms  which  are  so  vital  to 
us  all  may  not  be  destroyed. 

The  gist  of  the  new  constitution  pre- 
sents a  philosophy  quite  different  from 
that  held  by  the  framers  of  our  own 
Constitution.  As  I  understand  the  Con- 
stitution Of  the  United  States,  its  pur- 
pose Is  to  protect  the  citizens  against  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  giiarantee  to  them  the  basic 
rights  and  dignities  of  freemen.  The 
ConsUtutlon  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  In  quite  different  fashion  at- 
tempts not  only  to  protect  the  citizens 
from  an  autocratic  government  but  to 
set  up  a  government  intended  not  for 
protection  of  rights  but  for  affirmative 
dispensations  of  rights  m  the  form  of 
economic  benefits. 

Millions  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
down  through  the  ages,  not  only  to  even- 
tually culminate  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  more  recent 
times,  to  protect  the  political  freedoms 
for  which  man  has  fought  and  died  for 
centuries.  We  in  America  always  have 
a  duty  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the 
free  world,  to  see  that  Its  poliUcal  rights 
exemplified  by  the  Statue  of  Uberty  are 
not  destroyed  and  that  the  torch  shall 

remain  Lighted. 

What  type  of  government  will  it  be 
that  can  accomplish  the  bill  of  rights 
contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico?  Frank- 
ly. I  do  not  know,  but  of  this  I  am  cer- 
tain—that it  will  not  be  the  type,  of 
government  envisioned  by  the  Immortal 
men  who  drafted  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  wish  I  were  as 
certain  as  are  seemingly  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  that  this  is  a  step  forward 
for  human  liberty  rather  than  the  re- 


Congress  and  our  people  of  the  way  in 
which  to  bring  Germany  back  into  the 
conununlty  of  nations  Is  now  bearing 
fniit.  The  Schuman  plan  for  the  pool- 
ing of  German,  French,  and  Benelux 
coal  and  steel  resources  and  now  the 
establishment  of  the  European  defense 
force  and  the  Impending  contractual 
agreement  with  the  German  Federal 
Government — which  we  hope  will  be  a 
Just  one  for  the  German  people  as  well 
as  the  Allied  Powers  and  affected 
parties — are  the  bases  upon  which  the 
spurious  Russian  offers  can  be  exposed. 
The  appended  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Friday,  April  25. 
effectively  comments  upon  this  momen- 
tous historic  development: 

No  Pause  u*  GxaMAirr 
The  West  has  not  submitted  its  reply  to 
the  Russian  proposal  for  a  treaty  with  Ger- 
many, but  there  have  been  clear  indications 
from  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  Foreign 
Minister  Eden  as  to  one  central  point.  "We 
are  not  prepared,"  said  Mr.  Eden,  "to  be  di- 
verted from  the  constructive  work  of  Euro- 
pean unification  upon  which  we  have  been 
engaged  for  the  last  few  years."  In  other 
words,  the  process  of  incorporating  Western 
Germany  into  the  European  defense  system 
will  go  forward,  without  allowing  the  "golden 
apple  of  discord,"  which  Russia  (In  Mr. 
Acheson 's  phrase)  has  tossed  to  the  west,  to 
create  a  diversion. 

That  the  Russian  proposal  will  create 
trouble  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  only 
way  In  which  the  difficulty  could  be  avoided 
or  minimized  would  be  to  engage  In  a 
lengthy  and  exasperating  conference  to  pin- 
point each  clause  of  a  German  treaty  and 
demonstrate  exactly  how  the  Soviet  Union 
proposes  to  hedge  on  Its  offer  of  an  Independ- 
ent Germany.  This  would  be  the  almost 
certain  result  of  such  discussions,  since  Riis- 
sla  has  more  to  fear  from  German  Independ- 
ence than  the  West.  But  while  the  talks 
were  going  on — and  the  Russian  ability  to 
spin  out  negotiations  is  notorious — the  main 
object  of  the  Kremlin's  policy  would  have 
been  achieved. 

Hence  the  West  has  decided  not  to  allow  a 
pause  In  lU  plans  for  Germany,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  In  Germany  and  among  the 
wishful  thinkers  of  other  countries  will  feel 
that  a  genuine  offer  of  peace  by  Riissla  has 
been  rejected.  Fortunately  the  Russian  rec- 
ord in  matters  of  this  kind  has  been  bad 
enough  to  diminish  the  number  of  grum- 
blers. Fortunately,  too.  both  »«r.  Acheson 
and  Mr.  Eden  have  emphaslaed  the  willing- 
ness of  the  West  to  participate  in  discussions 
whenever  these  offer  the  prospect  of  bringing 
concrete  results.  Strengthened  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  West.  Germany  would  have  less 
to  fear  from  booby-trapped  Russian  offers; 
It  might,  therefore,  hope  to  achieve  a  unity 
••founded  on  true  Independence  and  a  free 
democratic  choice."  to  quote  Mr.  Eden. 
Without  such  support,  Germany  could  never 
look  forward  to  any  better  fate  than  to  be- 
come a  Russian  satrapy. 


verse. 


The  United  Sutet  aad  Germaay 

I  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  nw  TOKK 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  22. 1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
which  has  been  done  to  convince  the 
xcvin— App. leo 


The  Need  for  Christian  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHmOTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  22. 1952 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    Mr,   Speaker,   at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  breakfast 


groups  of  the  International  Christian 
Leadership  held  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
last  week.  Mr.  Mateo  F.  Occena,  who  Is 
coimected  with  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment, gave  a  very  thought-provoking 
address  which  merits  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  It  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

The  modem  equivalent  of  the  old  sa3rlng, 
"looking  for  a  needle  In  a  haystack."  Is  try- 
ing to  find  a  man  who  would  pass  up  a 
chance  to  make  an  after-luncheon  speech. 
The  temptation  Is  especially  strong  for  a 
Filipino  in  America,  and  there  Is  a  reason 
for  It. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  American  Ubera- 
tlon  forces  In  Manila  early  In  February  1945. 
one  platoon  camped  In  our  yard.  We  in- 
vited the  soldiers  Into  the  hotise  and  got 
rather  well  acquainted  with  them.  They  left 
on  the  same  day  but,  2  weeks  later,  some  of 
them  came  back  for  a  visit,  and  they  told  us 
that  about  one-third  of  their  platoon  had 
been  killed  In  another  section  of  the  city. 

Here,  in  capsule  form,  was  one  aspect  of 
the  liberation  of  the  PhUlpplnes :  Americans, 
leaving  behind  their  loved  ones  and  their 
comfortable  homes  and  going  thousands  of 
miles  away  to  suffer  the  hardships  of  war 
and  be  klUed.  In  order  that  we  PlUplnos 
might  live  and  be  free. 

The  least  that  a  Filipino  can  do  who  hap- 
pens to  be  In  this  country.  Is  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  every  opportunity  to  express  to 
you,  Americana  In  America,  personaUy  and 
publicly,  our  deep  gratitude  for  the  tre- 
mendous blessing  that  America  has  been 
to  the  Philippines  and  the  Filipino  people. 
In  1898.  one  of  those  accidents  of  history 
occurred — the  United  States  battleship 
Maine  was  blown  up  In  the  harbor  of  Ha- 
vana, Cuba— and  that  started  a  chain  reac- 
tion which  brought  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines together.  Initiated  a  radically  new 
colonial  policy  based  on  altruism,  brought 
about  the  most  sincere  cooperation  between 
the  two  cotmtrles  in  the  last  World  War.  and 
culminated  on  July  4.  1»46,  In  the  birth,  for 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
of  an  Independent  nation  whose  sovereign- 
ty was  freely  given,  without  bloodshed  and 
without  rancor  but  with  the  good  will  and 
best  wishes  of  the  colonizing  coimtry. 

To  say  that  FUipino  soldiers  and  guerrU- 
las  cooperated  with  American  forces  In  the 
last  war  because  that  was  the  official  deci- 
sion of  our  Government  and  that  was  our 

only  hope  of  ending  the  enemy  occupation 
of  our  country,  would  not  be  stating  the 
whole  truth.  It  would  not  explain  why  Fili- 
pino housemaids,  houseboys,  cooks.  cha\if- 
fetus,  and  office  personnel  risked  their  lives 
In  order  to  smuggle  food  and  medicine  to 
their  former  Anierlcan  employers  in  the  In- 
ternment camp. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  at  bottom, 
the  liberation  of  the  PhUlpplnes,  the  grant 
of  Philippine  independence,  and  the  kind 
personal  treatment  received  by  Filipinos 
from  Americans,  constituted  democratic 
Christianity  In  action  and  Inevitably  gen- 
erated genuine  friendly  relations.  It  was 
the  very  same  spirit  which  runs  through  the 
American  Constitution  and  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  which 
brought  the  Pilgrims  to  Plymouth  Rock  in 
1620.  In  a  way,  therefore,  it  may  well  be 
said  that  Philippine  Independence  also  came 
over  on  the  good  ship  Mayflower. 

This  same  democratic  Christian  spirit  sent 
American  Protestant  missionaries  to  the 
Philippines  before  the  smoke  of  war  had 
completely  cleared  away  In  1899.  That  was 
a  significant  milestone  In  PhUipplne  history, 
because  It  was  the  charter  and  the  bulwark 
of  our  emancipation  from  the  religious  regl- 
mentetlon  Imposed  by  Spain.  The  work  of 
the  American  missionaries  has  not  attracted 
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M  mucn  pubUc  attention  aa  other  pbaaee  of 
the  American  experiment  in  the  Philippines, 
but  it  is  of  paramount  importance  because  it 
luuierllca  all  other  factors — the  religion  of  a 
people,  after  all.  embodies  their  Innermost 
sentiments  and  conylctlons  and  determines 
their  political,  social,  and  economic  actua- 
tions. Judging  by  conditions  In  other  parts 
of  the  world.  I  believe  that  the  vitality  of 
demoaracy  in  the  Philippines  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  democratic  Chris- 
tianity there. 

That  America  has  the  highest  average  for 
equality.  Justice,  and  freedom  of  speech  and 
conscience,  and  that  she  Is  the  outstanding 
•tron)(hold  of  democratic  processes  Is,  to  me, 
the  result  of  her  having  been  blessed  with 
living  democratic  Christianity  as  the  over-all 
national  controlling  force,  it  constitutes  the 
foundation  and  the  framework  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  greatness  of  America.  With- 
out the  safeguard  provided  by  the  Influence 
of  self-disciplining  Christians  like  you  who, 
out  of  loyalty  to  their  faith,  take  time 
out  and  go  out  of  their  way  to  labor  and 
spend.  America's  scientific  and  technological 
achievements  and  her  material  and  Indus- 
trial power  can  become  a  hideoiis  instrument 
of  some  autocratic  individual  or  group  and 
hence  a  horrible  menace  to  the  world  at 
large  and  to  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
Americans  themselves.  Imagine  what  would 
happen  If  democratic  Christianity  were  sud- 
denly to  disappear  from  America. 

In  this  era  of  the  atom  and  hydrogen 
bombs,  the  only  worth-while  world  is  a 
democratic  Christian  world.  The  alterna- 
tive la  slavery,  chaos,  or  extinction.  Hand 
In  hand  with  the  campaign  to  establish  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world  miist  be  a 
corresponding  drive  to  spread  democratic 
ChrUtlanlty. 

Numerous  Institutions  and  agencies  are 
doing  their  utmost  In  this  direction  with 
magnificent  resvilts.  But.  as  we  all  know, 
a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done.  When, 
for  instance,  a  handful  of  fanatics  In  Ger- 
many could  start  two  world  wars,  while  w« 
600.000.000  Christians — whose  watchword  la 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men — 
were  sucked  Into  the  vortex,  helpless,  we 
stand  convicted  of  Inadequacy,  and  we  really 
have  something  to  think  about.  Will  a  dozen 
men  In  the  Kremlin  repeat  the  performance? 
The  responsibility  for  the  answer  must  defi- 
nitely be  shared  by  xu  Christians. 

Let  no  one  delude  us  Into  believing  that 
tbare  Is  a  shortage  of  ability,  manpower,  and 
funds  for  such  a  vital  project  as  spreading 
the  Christian  gospel,  the  only  formula  for 
permanent  world  peace.  Properly  organized 
and  directed,  we  Christians — numbering  one- 
third  of  the  world's  peculation— can  do  any- 
thing we  set  our  hearts  upon — yes.  anything. 
To  believe  otherwise.  Is  to  deny  our  veiry 
religion  and  to  betray  our  omnipotent  Lord. 
As  Christians  we  are  associated  with  the 
greatest  source  of  wisdom  and  power.  If 
large  corporations  have  all  the  ability,  per- 
•or.nel.  and  funds  they  need,  how  can  any- 
one, how  can  any  Christian,  say  tiiat  the 
Lord  ot  Lords,  who  is  greater  than  all  tixe 
corporations  put  together,  lacks  the  means 
for  carrying  out  His  own  work?  If  what 
has  been  achieved  for  the  Christian  gospel 
Is  not  as  much  as  it  should  have  been,  surely 
tiie  fault  has  not  been  God's. 

The  crying  need  Is  for  leadership  to  ac- 
celerate the  Christian  movement  to  the  ut- 
nKst  by  waging  an  all-out  campaign  with 
the  same  zeal.  Intelligence,  and  effort  as  in 
winning  a  war,  which  In  the  last  analysis  it 
really  is — a  war  against  evU,  a  war  against 
war.  There  is  the  significant  difference  that 
qireading  the  Christian  gospel  Is  always  so 
much  cheaper,  more  pleasant,  and  more 
pn^table  than  a  shooting  war;  and,  whereas 
one  builds  up,  the  other  tears  down. 

I  believe  that  people  the  world  over,  espe- 
cially In  America,  art  ready  and  willing  to 
help  this  worthy  cause  in  every  way  they 


can  and  give  tt  all  the  money  which  maf 
be  needed,  provided  we  can  convince  them 
that  our  methods  are  correct  and  our  work 
Is  effective.  Where  are  the  parents  who  will 
not  gladly  pay  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  tX 
they  can  be  sure,  really  sore,  that  their 
sons  will  not  be  called  to  wart  Where  ar« 
the  people  who  will  decline  to  •srve  In  an 
enterprise  which  guarantees,  and  positively 
guarantees,  the  prevention  of  war? 

This  splendid  land  of  yours  is  the  only 
bright  spot  remaining  on  our  battered 
planet.  Without  your  own  seeking,  you  have 
been  handed  the  leadership  of  the  world.  I 
believe  it  Is  not  for  nothing  that  you  have 
been  entnisted  with  all  these  resources  and 
power.  Back  of  so  great  a  blessing  must 
be  a  great  purpose.  Tou  are  the  best  quali- 
fied to  lead  and  spearhead  a  global  Christian 
offensive.  I  feel  confident  that,  if  sufficiently 
aroused,  equal  to  the  dUDc\ilt  task  is  the 
genius  of  a  people  who,  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, brought  forth  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth,  who  successfully  nutde  the  Normandy 
Invasion,  and  who  produced  the  atom  and 
hydrogen  bombs.  But  there  looms  the  prob- 
lem, huge  and  forbidding — to  shake  off  leth- 
argy and  Indifference  and  set  spirits  on  fire. 
By  the  grace  of  God.  we  Christians  can  solve 
it  if  we  really  want  to. 

The  prayer  in  the  hearts  of  all  oppressed 
and  stiffertng  peoples  everywhere  today  Is 
that  they  will  be  ruled  by  the  same  spirit 
which  controls  America  and  that  America 
will  continue  to  be  strong,  and  grow  even 
stronger  in  faith  and  In  the  practice  and 
propagation  of  the  democratic  Christian 
spirit  so  that  she  can  share  her  achieve- 
ment more  bountifully  with  others  leas  for- 
tiuate.  Ifay  It  be  more  than  a  passing 
coincidence  that  this  Christian  conference 
is  being  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Capital 
of  the  United  States  and  capital  of  the 
world.  May  the  International  Christian 
Leadership  live  up  to  Its  name  and  be  an 
instrument  in  showing  the  way. 


iBTeaiif atioB  of  Jvdfe  Leoa  R.  Taakwick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CALxrouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESSNTATTVBS 

Monday.  AprU  28.  1952 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Rkcoro  the  foIlowii7g  articles  bearing 
on  the  demand  for  an  investigation  of 
the  senior  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. Judge  Leon  R.  Tankwlch,  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News.  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  ex- 
cerpt from  the  December  issue  of  the 
California  Law  Review: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  38, 
1962] 

Yakkwtch  Rtplizs  to  Cowcaiaa  Cunc — 
PriNEss  QxTKsnoNzo,  Vhtted  States  Jitdgb 
CHAUjarocB  Awrowa  To  Povo  laaacxTuuirTT 
rN  LoNQ  Rxcoao 

United  States  Judge  Leon  R.  Tankwlch 
yesterday  challenged  anyone  to  find  anything 
Irregular  in  the  record  he  has  made  In  25 
years  as  a  Jurist  in  answer  to  demands  In 
Washington  that  his  fitness  be  subjected  to 
congressional  scrutiny. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted,"  he  said  in  a  state- 
ment Issued  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  "tliat  Con- 
gressman Vail  has  chosen  for  no  reason  that 


li  appartnt  to  me  to  repeat  Purges  mad* 
against  me  in  March  of  1048  by  tbe  Tenney 
committee,  wtilch  were  answered  fully  at  the 
time." 

Beprcsentatlve  Vail,  an  Illinois  Repub- 
lican, made  his  accusations  Wednesday  la 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  requevt- 
Ing  an  investigation  of  Judge  Yankwich's 
fitness  to  retain  his  seat  on  the  United  States 
district  court  here. 

coNOBzaBMAiv'a  BSQuaai 

The  Congressmsn  based  his  request  on  th« 
Jiuist's  decision  in  a  damage  suit  brought 
by  Lester  Cole,  Hollywood  screen  writer, 
•gainst  Loew-MOM.  his  former  employer. 

Judge  Tankwlch  ordered  Oole  reinstated 
twice — following  the  original  trial  and  again 
after  a  retrial  ordered  by  an  appaal  court. 
Vau.  said:  "Tha  case  shrieks  to  the  heavens 
for  congressional  examination." 

"Making  the  charge  under''  congresatonal 
immunity  at  this  time  docs  not  conform  to 
my  Idea  of  fairness  or  fair  play."  JvdflS 
Tankwlch  contlnxied.  "Only  last  month  tbs 
California  L«w  Review.  pubUabed  by  the 
School  of  Jurisprudence  at  Berkeley,  In  a 
leading  article  interviewed  Prof.  Edward  L. 
Barrett,  a  Mormon,  on  the  Tenney  cam* 
mittee." 

HXABSAT  STATSICXirtB 

"Both  Professor  Barrett  and  the  authcv  of 
this  article,  whose  name  I  do  not  have  be- 
fore me,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  attack 
on  me  was  flimsy,  unsubstantiated,  aiid 
based,  of  all  things,  upon  hearsay  statements 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Oommunlsts 
and  in  the  Peoples  World. 

"It  Is  inconceivable  to  me.  who  haa  foufht 
conununism  all  his  life  and  who  has  been  a 
Judge  for  nearly  36  years  in  this  community, 
that  the  statement  by  an  Infonncr  that  bs 
heard  a  Communist  say  that  he  gave  a  lec- 
ture at  my  house  during  the  war  on  fascism 
should  be  taken  against  the  positive  state- 
ment of  myself  and  Mrs.  Tankwlch  that  ttas 
man  never  was  at  my  hooas  and  never  spoks 
before  any  group. 

"In  fact.  I  do  not  know  the  man  and  wouM 
not  recognlae  him  U  I  saw  him. 

"Par  many  years  Mrs.  Tankwlch  was  ihs 
head  of  tbs  8Uverlake  branch  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  As  such,  the  Isafus  and 
groups  of  the  league  met  at  our  house,  whleb 
ts  rather  large. 

"When  the  charge  was  made  by  the  Tenney 
eonunlttee  we  made  Inquiry  to  hear  If  It 
were  posalble  that  this  man  may  have  ad- 
dressed a  committee  of  the  league  at  our 
bouse.  But  no  one  could  be  found  to  verify 
tlM  statement,  so  I  make  the  charge  that 
whether  this  man  himself  made  the  state- 
ment, or  the  informer,  that  he  deliberatsly 
Ued. 

"Much  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  in  104g 
I  gave  a  speech  on  racialism  as  dogma  be- 
fore the  Peoples  Educational  Institution. 
That  lecttire  was  an  old  lecture,  most  of 
which  had  been  publlahed  In  sociological 
magaalnes  published  by  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  CaU- 
fomla.  I  gave  that  lecture  over  a  i}erlod  of 
years  fighting  Nazi  ideas  of  race  superiority." 

cwn.nsrw  or  ooo 

"The  first  time  I  gave  it  before  the  New- 
man Club,  a  Catholic  organization,  at  wHIcli 
time  Prank  Maroney  was  president.  My 
ideas  didn't  go  beyond  what  the  Pope  him- 
self has  condemned — the  idea  of  distinguish- 
ing between  people  who  are  all  children  of 
God  on  account  of  race. 

"Remember,  people  were  being  murdered 
all  over  Europe  on  that  un-Chrlstlan  and 
Inhuman  theory.  So  I  repeated  to  this 
group  in  popular  form  thU  lecture  I  had 
delivered  before  learned  groups  at  univeral- 
ties. 

"The  time  was  1045.  At  the  time  ths 
school  had  not  been  dominated  by  Commu- 
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nlsts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  letterheads 
carried  a  large  number  of  affiliated  organiza- 
tions, smong  them  local  CIO  and  APL  unions, 
which  supported  tt. 

"The  board  of  directors  at  the  time  had 
Prof.  Desn  McHenry,  of  UCLA,  as  vice 
president  and  otlter  nMn  of  equal  standing. 
As  I've  always  been  willing  to  give  the  benefit 
of  my  knowledge  to  people,  and  as  I  was  a 
lecturer  and  professor  for  many  years,  I  gave 
this  lecture. 

"The  sutement  that  I  met  any  of  the  di- 
rectors, like  Lawson  or  others,  snd  discussed 
policies.  Is  false.  I  do  not  know  Lawson  and 
have  not  met  him  socially  or  otherwise. 
(Judge  Tankwlch  evidently  referred  to  John 
Howard  Lawson,  one  of  the  linfrlendly  10' 
witiisssiis  before  a  congressional  cotnmlttee 
lnvsstle*ll'^8  un-American  activities). 

"As  to  the  Cole  case,  it's  laughable  to  me 
that  anyone  should  speak  of  it  at  tlie  present 
tlms,"  the  Judge  continued. 

"In  1048  I  tried  with  a  Jury  the  case  of 
Lester  CoU  v.  MOM.  resulting  from  bU 
suspension." 

TWO  qfuxsnoNS 

•T>ro  questions  were  submitted  to  the  Jury. 
Did  his  sppearance  before  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  bis  refural  to  an- 
swer violate  the  morals  clause?  The  Jury 
answered  "Vo." 

"Did  the  comp:»ny.  sfter  such  sppearance. 
by  retaining  him  in  their  employ  and  raising 
bis  salary,  waive  the  right  to  suspend  hlm7 
The  Jury's  answer  was  'Tes.' 

"As  the  case  for  declaratory  Judgment.  I 
had  to  adopt  the  findings  of  the  Jury.  I  did 
this  and  gsve  him  Judgment  for  some  $70,000. 

"The   case    wst    sppesled     MOM    argued 
that  I  should  have  disqualified  myself  be- 
cause of  an  alleged  statement  I  made  before 
the  case  was  In  federal  court." 
afnssvrrs  Fn.co 

"Seven  personi  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting.  Inclxidlng  the  then  United  States 
Attorney  James  M.  Carter,  now  one  of  our 
Judges,  filed  affldsviU  stating  that  I  mads  no 
sutement  about  the  case. 

"The  man  about  whom  the  statement  was 
supposed  to  haw  been  made  was  not  a  Isw- 
yer  but  a  motion-picture  employee  in  charge 
of  transportstlon.  and  I'm  not  likely  to  dis- 
ctiss  legal  principles  In  that  type  of  occupa- 
tion or  draw  him  away  from  a  crowd  to 
Impart  my  opinion  as  to  important  cases. 

"The  court  of  nppeals  dismissed  the  charge 
of  dlsquallficatloa  in  one  senunce,  by  saying 
they  agreed  with  me  that  the  affidavit,  even 
If  true— which  it  was  not — did  not  give  a 
legal  ground  for  disqualification  In  a  Pederal 

"Because  of  some  Instructions  to  the  jury. 
Which  the  court  of  appeals  disapproved,  they 
sent  the  case  bsck  for  retrial.  Before  the 
retrial  MGM  setUed  both  it  and  the  Dalton 
Trumbo  case  which  was  pending  before  Judge 
Harrison.    The  sum  paid  was  1107.500. 

"Photostatic  copies  of  the  checks  were  re- 
leased to  the  press  several  months  ago.  X 
have  one  of  them  In  my  office  In  Los  Angeles. 

"So  If  Congressman  Vau.  Is  complaining 
about  the  mone}'  that  Cole  got  out  of  MGM. 
his  complsint  should  be  against  MGM,  which 
settled  the  case.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  settlement.  As  a  fact,  two  other  com- 
panies which  did  not  settle  and  which  had 
cases  against  them  in  Judge  Harrison's  court. 
cases  Involving  Ring  Lardner,  Jr.,  and  Adrian 
Scott,  tried  their  cases  about  3  months  ago 
and  the  Jury  in  that  case  found  in  their 
favor  also. 

"I  wonder  whom  Congressman  Van.  would 
blame  for  those  verdicts?" 

MOM  MXQUtat 
Tm  quite  certain  that  MGM  Is  not  be- 
hind thU  attack,  for,  recently,  when  an  anti- 
trust case  in  which  Fanchon  and  Marco  were 
plaintiffs,  and  MGM  •  was  defendant,  was 
uansferred   to  me  for   trial  from  another 


Judge,  the  defendant,  which  Included  MGM. 
personally  requested  that  they  walv4  Jury 
which  they  bad  demanded. 

"The  request  on  the  part  of  MOM  was 
signed  by  J.  Robert  Rubin,  vice  president, 
who  was  a  witness  against  Cole. 

"Indeed,  I  have  the  greatest  coUectlon  of 
autographs  of  motion -picture  executives  in 
that  case,  for  the  Skouras  Bros.,  Warner 
Bros.,  and  other  defendants  in  addition  to 
Rubin,  each  signed  a  written  request  that 
I  try  the  case  without  a  Jury.  I  am  certain 
If  they  had  any  feeling  they  would  not  have 
done  so." 

V3MD  TO  THE  miA 

"Incidentally,  the  suit  was  for  I30D.OOO. 
and  I  decided  It  in  favor  of  the  motion- 
picture  Industry  on  the  ground  Uiat  they 
did  not  violate  the  antitrust  law  In  deny- 
ing certain  releases  to  Panchon  and  Marco. 

"One  who  has  been  a  Judge  as  long  as 
I  have,  both  in  the  State  and  Federal  court. 
Is  used  to  the  Idea  of  giving  decisions  for 
or  against  certain  persons  at  various  times. 
But  evidently  Congressman  Vau.,  or  those 
who  are  behind  him,  feel  that  a  judgment 
against  a  company  rendered  some  years  ago 
which  was  later  set  aside  by  the  h'gh  court 
and  was  followed  by  voluntary  settlement, 
with  which  the  Judge  had  nothing  to  do. 
can  be  the  subject  of  congressional  Inquiry. 

"It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  American 
way  when  Judges  cannot  decide  cases  on 
the  basis  of  their  honest  Impressions  of  the 
law  and  the  facts  without  fearing  a  con- 
gressional Inquiry." 

HOLMES  QtrorxD 

*lf  that  Is  the  present  attitude,  then  I 
feel  that  I  have  devoted  the  best  years  of 
my  life  to  an  ideal  which  Is  being  shattered. 
Por  it  Is  the  glory  of  American  civilization 
that  decisions  are  arrived  at,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  once  said,  by  whst  is  done  in  court 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  outside  Influence 
or  the  fear  of  what  the  consequences  of  a 
decision  may  be. 

"One  of  the  complaints  of  the  colonists 
against  the  Knglish  King  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  that  he  made  Judges 
subservient  to  his  will.  It  would  bz  Just  as 
bad  if  Judges  were  made  subservient  to  the 
will  of  a  Member  of  Congress." 

Judge  Tankwlch  made  his  statement  fol- 
lowing an  address  to  the  legal  institute 
committee  of  the  Nevada  State  bar  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Pederal  BuUdlng.  He  expects  to 
return  liere  today. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Dally  News  of  April  1. 
1953] 

Solon's  Attack  on  Tsnkwich  Mranazs 

On  occasion  we  have  disagreed  with  United 
States  Judge  Leon  Yankwich's  personal  Judg- 
ment. Now  and  again  we  have  not  quite 
understood  some  of  his  decisions.  As  for  his 
loyalty  and  patriotism  we  have  never  ques- 
tioned either. 

Representative  Richabo  Vau..  Republican, 
of  nilnois.  presumably  hard  up  for  publicity. 
has  sttacked  Judge  Tankwlch  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  where  he  has  lmn>unlty.  VAn., 
a  resident  and  product  of  Chicago,  perhaps 
does  not  know  Yankwlch  very  well.  If  at  all. 
That  may  account  for  his  demand  for  an  in- 
Testlgatlon.  Perhaps  be  doesn't  really  want 
an  investigation  but  the  satisfaction  that 
goes  with  taking  a  crack  at  his  betters  with- 
out danger  of  reprisal. 

In  any  case  we  are  not  worried  about  the 
Judge  or  defending  him.  He  has  been  a  Judge 
here  for  many  years  and  like  many  other 
features  of  this  Interesting  section  of  the 
country  we  have  learned  to  accept  him  good 
natxxredly  like  palm  trees,  citrus  groves, 
movies,  and  quaint  cults.  Old  timers  here 
know  that  Investigating  Judge  Yankwlch  is 
a  lot  like  investigating  the  weather.  It's 
Interesting  but  what  can  ws  do  about  it? 


(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  March 
'     38,  1053] 
iNVsancATiMo  Fkdzbal  Judges 
(By  Royce  Brier) 

Five  years  ago  Lester  Cole,  a  Hollywood 
screen  vjrrlter,  was  called  before  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  and  re- 
fused to  testify  whether  he  was.  or  had  been, 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  He  was 
cited  for  contempt. 

The  studio  employing  him  suspended  him. 
He  then  brought  suit  under  his  contract, 
seeking  reinstatement  and  back  pay,  but  no 
specific  damages.  The  case  eventually 
reached  the  Federal  district  court  of  Judge 
Leon  Yahkwlch  In  Los  Angeles.  The  de- 
fendant film  company  attempted  to  dis- 
qualify Judge  Yankwlch  for  prejudice,  but 
did  not  succeed.  The  case  came  to  trial  in 
Judge  Yankwich's  court  before  a  Jxuy.  The 
Jtiry  found  for  Cole. 

The  defendant  film  company  appealed,  and 
3  years  ago  the  Federal  court  of  appeals  In 
San  Francisco  reversed  the  verdict  and 
granted  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  error 
In  Instruction  and  In  admission  of  evidence. 
The  appeals  cotirt  did  not  hold,  however, 
with  the  defendant's  charge  of  prejudice 
against  the  trial  Judge.  Before  the  case 
•could  l>e  retried  it  was  settled  out  of  coxirt. 
MeanwhUe,  Cole  was  entangled  in  con- 
tempt charges,  the  evidence  in  which  was 
germane  to  the  contract  case,  but  of  coiu-se 
another  cause.  The  cause  in  Judge  Yank- 
wich's court  was  an  ordinary  contract  case, 
and  would  have  aroused  little  interest  except 
that  Cole  was  one  of  the  "Hollywood  ten," 
and  the  Communist  taint  was  Involved. 
Judge  Yankwich's  conduct  of  the  case  was 
such  as  might  appear  in  any  similar  case 
where  judicial  error  might  have  been  In- 
volved In  the  view  of  a  higher  court. 

That  Is,  Judges  commit  error,  when  they 
do.  In  cases  Involving  a  dispute  over  a  sale 
of  pig  Iron  or  In  automobile  accidents. 
Facts  or  law,  are  misinterpreted  In  these 
earthy  suiU,  Juries  err  through  faulty  in- 
struction. Appeals  courts  are  there  to  dis- 
cern error,  when  It  appears  In  trial  records. 
But  In  contemplation  of  gaudy  cases,  not 
Involving  pig  iron,  for  instance,  emotion  In- 
stead of  Judicial  Judgment  makes  lU  ap- 
pearance. 

So  here  comes  Congressman  Richard  Vail 
of  Illinois,  asking  the  House  to  investigate 
Judge  Yankwlch  for  fitness,  basing  his  de- 
mand on  the  Judge's  conduct  of  the  Cole 
case. 

The  Congressman  appears  to  have  a  cu- 
rious concept  of  the  Judicial  system  of  the 
United  States,  If  his  words  mean  what  they 
say.  He  says  "the  verdict  and  decision 
rocked  Justice."  Note  "the  verdict,"  which 
Is  the  prerogative  of  a  Jury.  It  Is  not  Judge 
Yankwlch  who  is  at  fault  in  the  Congress- 
man's view,  but  13  jurors.  Then  should 
not  the  jurors  be  "Investigated,"  or,  shall 
we  use  the  right  word  and  say.  intimidated? 
And  when  Was  Justice  "rocked"  anyway— 
when  the  sober  appeals  Judges  handed  down 
another  of  thousands  of  reversals  in  this  cir- 
cuit? 

Further,  a  verdict  being  in.  should  not  the 
cotirfs  "decision"  conform  with  It?  There  / 
are  cases  at  law  where  It  need  not,  but  It 
is  rare  that  It  does  not,  and  there  Is  seldom 
any  whoop-dedoo  when  a  judge's  ruling  con- 
forms to  a  Jury's  verdict  within  certain  lati- 
tudes, also  established  by  law. 

Then  the  Congressman  has  this  to  say:  "In 
these  days  of  the  mounting  threat  of  world 
communism.  It  Is  mystifying  •  •  •  that 
our  courts  choose  to  disregard  fact  and  In- 
tent, and  Interpret  the  law  and  evidence  in 
diametric  opposition  to  the  national  inter- 
est." 

If  the  Congressman  will  read  a  little  John 
Marshall  (who  was  never  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  he  will  dl-scover  that  the 
United  States  courts  were  not  founded,  and 
did     not     evolve,     for     ths     purpose     of 
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tnt*ri»eUng  the  -law  and  evldenoe* 
for  the  "national  Intereet."  They  were 
founded  and  hare  evolved  In  practice 
toe  the  purpoee  of  determining  eqvUty  be- 
tween men  and  men.  or  between  men  and 
political  Institutions,  up  to  and  Including 
the  political  Institution  known  as  the  United 
States. 

Thus  if  the  United  States  says  you  owe 
it  $25,000,  It  must  be  assumed  it  would  be 
to  the  national  Interest  to  collect,  but  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  you  owe  it,  not  whether  It  would 
be  in  the  "national  Interest"  for  you  to 
pungle  up. 

Why,  if  you  want  courts  which  find  for  thp 
"national  interest."  you  had  some  good 
examples  in  Hitler's  courts,  and  you  have 
some  good  examples  today  In  Stalin's  courts. 

But  aside  from  that  phase,  which  is  Just 
a  Ck)ngre8sman  sounding  off  in  a  super- 
beated  climate,  the  beet  way  to  wreck  the 
American  Judiciary,  and  utterly  collapse 
freedom  In  the  United  States.  Is  to  have 
Congress  sashaying  around  "Investigating"* 
Judges  for  their  x»nduct  of  specific  cases. 

XX  a  Judge  commits  a  crime,  or  is  otber- 
wlse  unfit,  you  can  Impeach  him.  If  he  Is 
prejudiced,  you  can  disqualify  him.  If  he 
commits  error  you  can  appeal  him.  But 
whenever  Judicial  error,  or  allegation  of 
prejudice  by  a  litigant,  comes  under  sus- 
picion ss  a  crime,  or  other  unfitness  looking 
to  removal  from  the  bench,  and  is  treated  as 
such  by  some  committee  inquisition,  then, 
brother,  your  freedom  and  mine,  yo\ir  pro- 
tection from  oppression  and  mine,  is  going 
right  out  the  window  in  this  Nation. 

[From  the  California  Law  Review  for  Decem- 
ber 1961] 

LkGISLATTVC   iNVXSnCATIOIf 

(By  Lawrence  A.  Harper) 
The  harm  which  might  be  done  to  indi- 
viduals by  unwarranted  attacks  is  more 
easily  measured.  For  example.  Judge  Leon 
R.  Tankwlch  gave  a  lecture  before  the  Peo- 
ples Education  Center  in  1945  on  Racialism 
as  Dogma,  which  was  first  prepared  for  the 
Newman  Club.  After  he  defended  before 
the  committee  his  belief  that  he  was  right  in 
delivering  such  a  lecture  before  any  club, 
"on  my  own  terms,"  the  committee  found 
that  "Judge  Yankwtch's  conduct  and  attl- 
tucte  Is  a  disgrace  upon  the  Federal  bench 
•  *  *  no  condemnation  is  strong  enough 
to  characterize  such  action  •  •  •  a  man 
such  as  Yankwich  is  not  qualified,  because 
of  his  obvious  bias  and  sympathy  for  pro- 
Communists,  pro-Soviet  causes  to  sit  on  the 
Federal  bench."  The  newspapers  of  Cali- 
fornia rallied  to  Yankwich's  defense.  They 
declared  that  he  is  "an  honorable  Judge,  a 
staunch  American,  and  an  eminent  hximaal- 
tarian,"  that  "he  literally  lives  and  breathes 
Americanism,"  that  "for  a  man  of  Jtidge 
Yankwich's  standing  to  deny  a  lecture  along 
stout  American  lines  to  any  group  is  com- 
parable to  a  minister  withholding  the  gospel 
because  the  seeker  may  be  an  unbeliever," 
and  that  the  Tenney  committee  had  been 
"guilty  of  a  most  vicious  piece  of  character 
assassination  under  the  grilse  of  investigat- 
ing \m-American  activities." 

Nonetheless  the  Tenney  committee  mate- 
rial appeared  In  Counterattack,  an  east- 
ooast  publication  which  called  upon  Cozt- 
greee  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  actlv« 
Itles  of  Judge  Yankwich,  and  the  Counter- 
attack article  in  txim  was  quoted  in  an 
Issiie  of  the  Tablet,  a  Catholic  newspaper  in 
Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


Appeal  for  Pe«c« 


The  Oi«Betc  of  CommaBua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  mw  TOWK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESXNTATIVXS 

Monday.  Apnl  28, 1952 

Mr.  ANPUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
Identical  letter  which  was  sent  to  the 
heads  of  the  United  States.  British. 
French.  Italian,  and  Russian  Oovem- 
ments: 

Ann.  8,  1052. 

DsAB  t  As  a  Member  of  Congress  of 

the  United  States,  representing  a  constitu- 
ency who  baa  roots  In  almost  every  country 
of  the  earth.  I  am  naturally  besieged  wfth 
requests  that  I  do  something  toward  bring- 
ing about  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 

I  wish  to  emphasise  that  the  persons  mak« 
Ing  these  requests  are  loyal  American  dtl- 
sens;  they  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
toward  the  preservation  of  these  United 
States  in  the  same  manner  as  your  people 
woiild  defend  the  bask:  principles  of  your 
Oovemment. 

But,  like  your  people  and,  for  that  matter, 
like  people  generally  throughout  the  world, 
they  cannot  understand  why  there  must  be 
this  constant  destruction  of  human  llve^~ 
mostly  the  flower  of  our  youth  who  are  given 
a  chance  to  bud  but  never  to  bloom. 

Time  and  time  again  you  have  stated  that 
you  stand  for  peace.  Leaders  of  the  other 
Big  Five  countries  have  likewise  asserted 
their  sincere  desire  to  attain  peace.  In  the 
end.  we  find  that  each  government  leader 
has  made  a  perfect  case  for  peace  and  has 
also  convinced  his  people  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  this  goal.  Yet,  the  world  continues 
to  be  at  war?    Why? 

The  fault  cannot  lie  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people.  They  are  perplexed  by  and 
do  not  understand  the  ramifications  of  pow- 
er politics  and  international  conflict  of  ideas 
and  ideologies.  We  must  look  to  the  leaders 
for  the  answer.  Tberefore,  I  am  writing  to 
you  and  to  the  heads  of  the  other  Big  Five 
countries  an  Identical  letter,  calling  for  a 
clear  expression  on  the  following  basic 
questions : 

1.  Are  you  wUling  to  participate  in  a  con- 
ference of  Oreet  Britain,  France.  Italy,  and 
Russia  to  discxifis  peaee?  This,  I  know  you 
have  done  l>efore,  but  are  you  willing  to 
make  another  effort  now  when  it  is  most 
urgent?  I  suggest  that  this  conference  be 
held  In  Switzerland. 

2.  At  such  conference  would  you  be  willing 
to  give  a  little  and  take  a  little  in  a  siiM^ere 
desire  to  reach  a  final  decision? 

3.  Having  arrived  at  a  final  decision,  would 
]rou  be  willing  to  make  commitments  which 
woiild  bind  oxxr  Oovernment  to  preserve  the 
peace  agreed  upon? 

4.  Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  and  re- 
spect the  forms  of  Oovemment  adopted  by 
other  countries  and  refrain  from  doing  any- 
thing directly  or  indirectly  to  interfere  with 
the  Internal  affairs  of  other  governments? 

6.  Would  you  accept  the  right  of  every 
Individual  to  worship  as  he  sees  fit  and  en- 
Joy  the  privUege  of  organized  rellgicm? 

In  making  these  requests  of  you.  I  am  only 
voicing  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  every  human 
being  in  my  congressional  district — hearts 
which  feel  the  same  excitement  of  Joy,  pain, 
and  suffering  as  your  heart  does  and  those  at 
people  In  any  country. 

BespectfuUy  yours. 

VttToa  L.  Airrnsa 


EXTENSION  OF  RQfARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  G.  AANDAHL 

or  NOKTH  BUCOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  RB>RJC8SNTATIVBS 

Monday,  April  28, 1952 

Mr.  AANDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  task  that  confronts  the  American 
people  today  li  to  repel  the  forces  of 
communtem  as  they  advance  on  this  Na- 
tion. Living  high  as  we  are  In  the  luxury 
of  a  false  prosperity  created  by  war,  Oov« 
emment  deficit  spending,  and  inflation, 
we  have  been  slow  to  realize  and  appraise 
how  fast  its  growing  clutches  are  movinf 
In  our  direction. 

The  influence  of  Hiss.  Lattimore.  and 
associates  on  the  President  and  his  State 
Department  resulted  in  concession  after 
concession  to  the  Communists  and  a  hope 
to  be  successful  In  intemaUoiud  affairs 
by  a  policy  of  appeasement.  The  fal- 
lacy and  the  tragedy  of  what  was  done 
is  apparent.  Much  of  the  fruit  of  the 
gallant  military  victory  of  World  War  II 
has  been  lost  by  encouraging  and  per- 
mitting as  ruthless  a  military  dictator- 
ship as  any  we  fought  against  in  that 
war  to  grow  gigantically  strong  in  the 
short  postwar  period  that  has  now 
els^Med.  Today,  we  are  paying  the  price 
of  that  error  with  the  casualties  of  a 
stalemated  Korean  war  and  annual  na- 
tional defense  expenditures  of  upward  of 
$60,000,000,000. 

The  home  front  Is  equally  dangerous. 
War  and  mobllizatl<»i  of  necessity  bring 
some  regimentation  and  government- 
owned  production.  But  when  those  with 
strong  socialistic  Inclinations  hold  high 
policy-making  positions.  aiKl  direct  the 
course  for  permanent  regimentation  of 
the  people  and  business,  and  aim  at  the 
soclaliaatlon  of  entire  flekls  of  economic 
production  or  servlee.  it  is  time  to  call  • 
halt,  for  socialism  is  a  weakness  and  the 
economic  foundation  of  communism. 
The  resultant  big  government  requires 
constantly  increasing  taxes  levied  on  a 
relatively  diminishing  free  enterprise  tax 
base  and  crushes  the  incentive  for  pri- 
vate business  to  expand  or  make  new 
starts.  Such  government  becomes  a 
fertile  field  for  waste,  lavish  speiklinf. 
corruption,  and  political  immortality. 
That  spells  very  closely  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  Unless  the  trend  is  stopped  and 
we  again  dig  our  roots  deep  in  the  cher- 
ished American  tradition  and  ideals  of 
freedom  and  liberty  for  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  freedom  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity under  the  free  enteirrtse  system,  a 
collapse  is  coming  and  a  dictator  wlU 
rise  from  the  chaos. 

How  close  are  we  to  a  dictator?  The 
President  engaged  us  in  the  Korean  war 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  He 
took  over  the  steel  mills  without  statu- 
tory authority.  He  said  he  would  do  the 
same  thing  to  the  press  and  the  radio 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Yes,  we  are  severely  challenged  by  the 
UUltaxy  of  coDununlsm  from  without 
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and  the  creeping  strangle  hold  of  its 
theory  from  within.  The  Impact  has 
been  great  and  the  American  people  are 
aroused.  In  1952  they  will  refuse  to 
reelect  to  office  political  errand  boys 
who  are  subservient  to  the  wishes  of 
special  interests,  who  play  every  horse  for 
votes  and  who  would  sell  their  country 
short  for  personal  gain.  As  never  before, 
we  need  officials  of  deep  convictions  with 
the  fortitude  to  stand  firm  against  waste, 
extravagance,  and  corruption.  They 
must  oppose  regrimentation  and  social- 
ism and  have  full  confidence  In  the 
American  ideals  of  personal  liberty  and 
the  economic  opportunities  of  free  en- 
terprise. We  must  have  a  rebirth  of  old- 
fashioned  Americanism,  with  greater  in- 
dividual self-supporting  responsibility 
and  frugality  if  we  are  going  to  repel  the 
advance  of  conununism  upon  us.  An 
alerted  American  people  must  find  the 
answer  on  election  day. 


KaBsas  Vstero  Wns  VFW  NatioB-Wide 
Fani  Gmtcst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  I>B1«NSTI.V*IVU 

IN  THK  HOnSB  OF  RZPRESKNTATIVB 

Monday,  April  28, 1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft 
Kansas-bom-and -reared  war  veteran, 
whose  farming  operations  were  wiped  out 
by  the  1951  flood  and  who  since  the  first 
of- 1952  has  been  making  a  new  life  start 
in  Washington  State,  was  announced 
the  winner  of  the  free  $50,000  farm  set- 
up in  the  Columbia  Basin  of  Washington, 
following  a  Nation-wide  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States. 

The  veteran,  whose  39  months  of 
World  War  II  service  iiKluded  25  months 
overseas  as  an  Army  tank  diiver  in  com- 
bat, is  Donald  D.  Dunn,  native  of  Marlon. 
Kans..  in  Marlon  County.  He  was  se- 
lected as  the  all-around  most  worthy 
veteran  by  a  national  board  of  Judges,  all 
prominent  agricultural  leaders  unaffili- 
ated with  the  VFW,  from  a  finalist  list  of 
50  outstanding  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  war  selected  from  the 
various  States  and  Territories  by  State 
agricultural  experts.  These  finalist  win- 
ners from  the  States  were  chosen  from 
among  thousands  of  farm-backgrounded 
veterans  applying  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months  through  10,000  VFW  com- 
munity posts  in  the  organization's  con- 
test widely  heralded  as  "The  Big  Search" 
and  "Parm-ln-a-Day"  project. 

The  80 -acre  farm  near  the  town  of 
Moses  Lake,  Wash.,  is  being  donated  by 
residents,  land  owners,  and  business 
firms  of  that  section.  Currently  a  bare 
tract,  it  will  be  transformed  within  a 
24-hour  period  May  29  into  an  irrigated, 
plowed,  planted,  and  operating  farm, 
with  a  $15,000  house,  a  t>am.  outbuild- 
ings, and  fences  being  constructed  in  a 
dramatic  1-day  house-raising  ceremony. 


In  addition,  the  neighbors,  local  and 
other  business  firms,  landowners,  and 
labor  unions  who  are  providing  the  labor 
and  materials  for  the  spectacular  farm- 
creation  event,  will  fully  furnish  the 
house  with  modem  fixtures  and  appli- 
ances. Tractors,  trucks,  livestock,  farm 
supplies,  implements,  equipment,  chick- 
ens—even a  dog  and  cat — likewise  will 
be  donated,  and  when  the  ready-to-op- 
erate  farm  enterprise  Is  turned  over  to 
the  30-year-old  Dimn.  his  wife,  and  their 
two  daughters,  in  a  ceremony  expected 
to  draw  50,000  persons,  this  will  high- 
light a  10-day  pageantry  in  the  basin 
area  celebrating  the  opening  of  irriga- 
tion sluiceways  for  87.000  acres  of  land 
of  which  the  free  farm  is  a  part.  Frank 
C.  Hilton,  of  Reading.  Pa.,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
will  attend  the  farm-presentation  cere- 
mony and  other  phases  of  the  May  22- 
June  fiesta  of  the  modem-style  Colum- 
bia Basin  pioneers. 

Sponsors  of  the  reclamation.  Irriga- 
tion. regional-develoi>ed  and  farm- 
gift  project  had  allocated  to  the  VFW 
the  privilege  of  selecting  a  most  worthy 
farming-competent  veteran,  of  good  war 
record  and — more  important — character 
and  attributes  which  would  insure  that 
the  farm  recipient  would  be  a  splendid 
and  permanent  asset  to  the  area,  as  a 
successful  irrigation  farmer  and  good 
citizen. 

The  Columbia  Basin  Celebration  Com- 
mittee, supervising  and  dramatic  events 
marking  the  release  of  waters  from  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  to  87.000  acres — with 
the  balance  of  1,029.000  basin  acres  ex- 
pected similarly  to  be  irrigated  and  made 
Instantly  fertile  by  the  end  of  this  year — 
includes:  Hubert  Walters,  of  Ephrata, 
chairman:  Hu  Blonk  and  John  A.  Mull- 
tor,  of  Boise,  Idaho;  J.  A.  Weber,  of 
Quincy.  Wash.;  Loen  J.  Bailie,  of  Mesa; 
Paul  T.  Bocker,  Moses  Lake;  Charles 
Johns,  Oljnnpla;  Vernon  E.  BJorklund. 
Ephrata;  Mrs.  Doris  Mclntyre,  of  Soap 
Lake. 

The  national  board  of  Judges  who  se- 
lected the  native  Kansan  veteran  were: 
Dillard  B.  Lasseter.  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  Mil- 
bum  L.  Wilson,  National  Director  of  Ex- 
tension Work,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  sponsoring  national  4-H 
Club  activities;  Herschel  D.  Newsom, 
master  of  the  National  Grange;  Allan  B. 
Kline,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation;  and  Dr.  William  T. 
Spanton,  Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation Service,  Office  of  Education.  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  who  Is  national  ad- 
viser to  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
Providing  coordination  between  the 
Judges  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
besides  Commander  in  Chief  Frank  C. 
Hilton,  was  Herbert  L  Rosenkranz.  of 
Taklma,  Wsish.,  chairman  of  the  VFW 
national  agriculture  and  development 
committee. 

Donald  D.  Dunn,  the  farm-winning 
veteran,  was  bom  August  5,  1921,  on  his 
father's  160-acre  farm  near  Marlon, 
Kans.  He  had  to  drop  out  of  school  at 
14  due  to  his  Xather'a  illness,  and,  wltb 


three  younger  brothers,  operated  the 
farm.  Later  he  was  able  to  return  to 
Marion  High  School.  His  sweetheart 
there  was  Vemetta  Jean  Selfert,  reared 
on  a  neighboring  farm.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1942  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  a  few 
months  after  Duim.  then  21.  had  been 
inducted  into  the  Army. 

Overseas.  Dunn's  company  of  the 
Seven  Himdred  and  Seventy-first  Tank 
Destroyer  Battalion,  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can unit  to  cross  the  Ruhr  River  In  the 
Ninth  Army's  drive  across  France  into 
Germany.  The  young  soldier  earned 
three  battle  stars  and  had  many  naiTow 
escapes,  but  was  discharged  December  3, 
1945.  at  Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  as  a  sergeant. 
Using  borrowed  capital,  he  rented  a  160- 
acre  farm  near  that  of  his  father — later 
extended  to  400  acres — and  by  Jime  1951 
was  thriving,  had  most  of  his  equipment 
and  livestock  paid  for,  and  expected  to 
be  free  and  clear  after  the  fall  crops 
came  in. 

The  July  flood  of  the  Cottonwood 
River,  part  of  one  of  the  worst  disasters 
of  Kansas  history,  ruined  his  crops  and 
home  and  destroyed  most  of  his  live- 
stock and  equipment.  He  decided  to 
make  a  fresh  start  elsewhere,  and  near 
the  end  of  the  year  sold  off  all  items 
which  could  be  salvaged,  paid  off  his 
debts,  borrowed  $2,000  from  a  friend,  and 
in  a  truck  and  car  took  his  family  and 
their  personal  belongings  to  Yakima, 
Wash.,  where  lived  an  aunt.  Mrs.  E.  EL 
Cherrlngton.  Since  the  first  of  this  year, 
he  has  been  a  farm  Implement  sales- 
man for  the  Rankin  Equipment  Co.  of 
Taklma.  still  hoping  in  some  way  to  get 
a  new  farming  start. 

One  daughter,  Deanna,  was  bom  in 
1944.  On  Dec.  10.  1946,  twins  were 
bom — Gary  Don.  a  boy,  and  Sally  Ann, 
a  girl — but  the  boy  died  of  pneumonia 
3  months  later. 

Although  a  newcomer  to  Washington 
State,  young  Dunn  has  won  high  esteem 
among  local  residents.  A  thorough 
Check  of  his  backgroimd  and  qualifica- 
tions, directed  by  V.  F.  W.  Commander- 
in-Chief  Frank  C.  Hilton,  disclosed  that 
throughout  Marion  County  and  central 
Kansas,  the  veteran  was  considered 
exemplary  in  all  wajrs.  and  not  only  by 
his  own  successful  farming  operations 
but  by  leadership  In  area  farm  and  live- 
stock organizations  and  educational 
work  among  farm  young  people  gave 
promise  of  becoming  an  outstanding 
farm  expert. 

Here  Is  veteran,  Donald  D.  Dunn's 
own  story,  which  was  considered  by  the 
national  judges  as  a  warm  human  docu- 
ment symbolizing  all  the  desirable  at- 
tributes of  a  wholesome  young  Amer- 
ican: 

On  July  8,  1951, 1  could  see  all  I  had  ever 
dreamed  of  coming  true.  Through  6  years 
of  hard  worlc,  after  getting  my  honorable 
discharge  from  the  Army,  I  now  had  400 
acres  of  rented  land  and  30  years  of  farm- 
ing know-how  behind  me.  I  had  a  won- 
derful wife  and  two  fine  children.  We  were 
happy  and  comfortable,  with  hardly  a  worrj 
in  the  world. 

The  next  night,  the  bottom  drc^ped  out. 
My  crops,  my  livestock,  and  much  of  what  I 
owned  went  swirling  down  the  raging  Cot- 
tonwood River.     It   was   the    1951   Kansas 
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flood,  the  iTOTBt  cataatrophe  In  ganaaa  tal«> 
tory.    And  we  were  In  tbe  middle  of  it. 

All  my  hard  work  and  progreai  alnce  get- 
ting out  of  the  Army  were  wiped  out  that 
night.  Thla  loea.  In  addition  to  my  lifetime 
of  experience  as  a  progreaelve  farmer  and 
a  lengthy  war  record,  makes  me  feel  that  I 
should  be  given  full  oonsideration  as  the 
moet  worthy  farm  veteran  in  the  United 
States. 

The  farm  wm  aU  I  had;  It  was  all  I  wanted. 
I  was  bom  on  a  farm,  raised  on  a  farm,  and 
q>ent  my  entire  life  (except  my  war  years) 
on  a  farm.  In  December  1951.  I  moved  my 
family  out  West  to  Yakima.  Wash.,  to  start 
all  over  again  as  a  farmer  where,  I'm  told, 
your  Irrigation  canals  never  flood.  I  am  far 
Horn  ready  to  give  up. 

I  was  bom  August  5.  1931.  on  my  father's 
180-acre  farm  4  miles  southeast  of  Marlon. 
Kans.  Our  crops  consisted  of  oats.  com. 
wheat,  barley,  and  hay.  I  went  to  a  country 
achocA  until  I  was  14  years  old.  and  during 
that  time  I  did  my  regular  farm  chorea — 
milked  the  cows,  cared  for  the  horses  and 
other  livestock.  I  can  well  remember  when 
we  got  our  first  tractor.  I  was  12  years  old. 
and  before  that  time  we  had  always  xised 
horses.  It  was  quite  a  lump.  When  I  was 
14.  my  fatber  became  lU  and  I  was  forced 
to  qxilt  high  school  and  take  over  a  major 
portion  of  the  farming  duties,  along  with  my 
three  brothers. 

In  August  1942,  when  I  was  21,  I  was 
drafted  into  the  United  States  Army  for  serv- 
ice, which  lasted  for  8  years,  3  months,  and 
I  day.  The  last  day  was  the  beet.  I  guess 
I  was  a  pretty  good  soldier,  but  I  surely  was 
looking  forward  to  getting  back  on  the  farm. 

In  the  fall  of  1944.  I  waa  driving  a  tank 
with  the  Ninth  Army  when  it  made  Its  initial 
drive  through  France  Into  Germany.  I  drove 
the  eighth  tank  that  croeaed  the  Ruhr  River 
with  A-Company.  Seven  Himdred  and  Sev- 
enty-first Tank  Destroyer  Battalion — the  first 
American  outfit  to  croea  the  Ruhr  River.  In 
our  drive  across  Germany,  we  captured  many 
towna  and  villages.  During  one  of  these 
skirmishes,  we  Inadvertently  bypassed  sev- 
eral German  towns.  It  was  dark  and  we 
thought  the  tanks  In  the  rear  were  our  own. 
Everything  was  thrown  into  confusl<»i  when 
we  discovered  the  tanka  were  of  the  enemy. 
We  exchanged  tank  fighting  for  hand-to- 
band  fighting  and  many  men  on  both  aidea 
were  killed  and  woiinded.  but  luckUy  I 
esci4>ed  without  a  acratch. 

There  were  only  two  of  us.  myself  and  one 
other  fellow,  out  of  36  tank  drivers  in  our 
original  overaeaa  outfit  who  were  not  either 
killed  or  wotinded. 

Daring  my  Army  career.  I  sxjent  28  months 
overaeaa  in  Edigland,  Prance,  Belgium.  Hol- 
land, and  nearly  a  year  in  G^many.  Most 
of  the  time  I  drove  a  medium  tank  and  I  was 
In  combat  for  10  months,  receiving  three 
battle  stars,  and  ribbons  for  each  theater  of 
operation.  On  December  4,  1945, 1  was  hon- 
orably discharged  at  Port  Smith.  Ark.,  with 
tbe  rank  of  sergeant. 

In  1942,  I  married  a  home-town  girl.  Ver- 
netta  Jean  Self  ert,  whom  I  met  during  high- 
scho<^  days.  Bhe,  too.  had  lived  her  entire 
life  on  a  farm,  so  there  were  many  things 
we  had  in  common.  We  had  gone  together 
nearly  the  entire  4  years  of  high  school, 
and  were  about  to  be  married  when  the 
draft  came  along.  However.  In  our  ares 
there  are  many  conscientious  objectors  and 
It  great  many  of  the  men  were  getting  mar- 
ried Just  to  avoid  the  draft.  I  wasn't  going 
to  have  anyone  think  I  was  trying  to  stay 
out.  so  we  waited.  After  I  was  In  the  Army 
for  6  vreeks.  my  wlf  e-to-be  came  out  to  Fort 
Bragg.  N.  C,  and  we  were  married  while 
I  was  on  a  week-end  pftss.  When  I  went 
overseas,  my  wife  went  back  home  to  stay 
with  her  parents. 

After  leaving  the  Army,  I  rented  a  100- 
acre  farm  near  my  father's  farm,  a  few  miles 
from   Marlon,   Elans.     It   was  rich   bottom 


ground  along  the  Cottonwood  River  and 
produced  good  crops.  Wheat,  com  and  al- 
falfa hay  were  the  main  cropa.  Being  in- 
terested In  raising  the  best  varieties  of  wheat 
for  our  territory  and  our  trpe  of  soil.  X 
planted  small  lots  of  several  different  va- 
rieties to  prove  their  good  and  bad  qual- 
ities. Hybrid  corn  was  another  apecial  in- 
terest with  me. 

My  equipment  consisted  of  an  M-Intema- 
tlonal  tractor,  a  Ford  tractor.  A.  C.  Ear- 
veater  combine  and  small  equipment  for 
these  tractors.  I  owned  In  partnership  with 
a  neighbor  a  hay  baler,  side-delivery  rake 
and  grain  and  hay  elevator  with  which  we 
handled  all  of  our  own  hay  In  addition  to 
about  10.000  bales  of  custom  baling  each 
year.  I  also  kept  a  few  head  of  dairy  cattle, 
and  either  a  herd  of  beef  cattle  or  feeder 
lambs  during  ttie  winter.  We  had  some  bogs 
part  of  the  time. 

Everything  was  progressing  wonderfully 
and  each  year  looked  progressively  better. 
We  had  Just  one  set-back  during  these  flrat 
few  3rears  at  home.  On  December  10,  1940, 
we  became  the  proud  parents  of  twins,  which 
we  named  Sally  Ann  and  Gary  Don.  a  girl 
and  a  boy.  But  Just  8  months  later,  the 
boy  contracted  pneumonia  and  died.  This, 
of  course,  wa*  a  big  shock  to  us.  especially 
as  we  wanted  a  boy  on  the  farm  which  |i\st 
seemed  natural. 

By  early  last  year,  we  were  renting  about 
400  acres  of  land  and  had  moet  of  the  mod- 
em equipment  we  needed  well  on  the  way 
toward  being  paid  for.  all  built  up  from  a 
$4,400  investment.  We  were  looking  forward 
to  our  1951  crops  which  I  was  sure  woi'ld 
leave  everything  we  owned  completely  free 
from  debt.    Then  the  flood  came. 

During  the  early  days  of  July,  all  the  rivers 
In  our  area  were  rising  rapidly  until  on 
July  8  a  portion  of  our  land  was  under  water. 
But  this  was  not  unusual.  It  had  happened 
before  and  we  were  prepared  for  It.  About 
10  p.  m.  the  rain  started  to  fall  in  a  steady 
deluge.  Our  concern  over  the  situation 
grew  rapidly  during  the  next  few  houra. 
Should  we  stay  home  and  take  a  chance  that 
the  water  would  not  get  too  deep,  or  should 
we  leavef  The  water  had  threatened  us 
before,  but  tbe  house  was  on  the  highest 
place  on  the  farm  and  the  water  had  never 
been  even  cloee  to  it  before.  But  it  looked 
bad  this  time  and  we  decided  not  to  take  a 
chance.  We  gathered  up  a  few  clothes  and 
started  to  Marlon.  It  was  to  be  the  last 
time  we  saw  the  house  In  3  days,  and  our 
decision  to  leave  proved  a  wise  one. 

I  drove  the  truck  and  my  wife,  with  tbe 
children,  took  the  car.  The  rain  was  coming 
down  so  hard  that  at  times  we  couldnt 
see  the  road,  and  the  water  holes  were  more 
than  a  foot  deep  in  places.  It  rained  stead- 
ily all  that  night,  and  by  morning  12  Inches 
had  fallen;  by  then  the  rivers  were  on  a 
rampage. 

Marlon  was  Januned  with  homeless  people. 
Hundreds  were  housed  In  the  high-school 
building.  The  Red  Cross  had  food  flown  in. 
Fortunately,  about  half  of  the  residential 
area  of  Marion  is  on  a  hill,  and  that  helped 
considerably  toward  supplying  bedding  and 
other  essentials,  but  there  was  no  electricity, 
no  water  nor  telephone  service.  BAartlal  law 
was  declared,  and  a  unit  of  the  National 
Oiurd  was  dispatched  to  Marlon  to  help 
keep  the  situation  under  controL 

Seeing  what  the  flood  was  doing  to  Marlon, 
we  couldn't  imagine  what  was  happening 
downstream  5  miles  at  our  place.  I  had 
opened  the  gate  so  the  cows  could  get  up 
near  the  house  where  it  was  higher,  but  we 
knew  It  wasnt  high  enough  and  they  were 
our  greatest  concern.  We  were  sure  the 
chickens  wouldn't  be  able  to  survive — which 
we  found  was  true.  Our  two  daughter^^ 
Deanna  Jean,  age  8,  and  Sally  Ann,  age  6 — 
were  greatly  concerned  about  three  kittens, 
their  favorite  pets.  For  tbe  next  2  days,  as 
the  river  reached  peak  after  peak.  I  tried  to 


get  down  as  close  as  posslbls  to  ttas  fs 

to  see  bow  things  were,  but  it  vraa  impos- 
sible to  get  closer  than  a  half  mile  to  it* 
and  at  that  distance  I  could  tell  nothing. 

While  attempting  to  get  back  to  the  farm. 
Z  learned  that  our  neighbor  had  not  gotten 
om  In  t!-ne  and  was  still  at  home  with  his 
wife  and  three  children,  so  I  aaked  that  one 
of  the  motorboats  be  taken  out  there  to 
get  them.  I  went  along  and  directed  tbe 
way.  It  was  quite  a  sensation  to  know  that 
I  was  crossing  over  the  top  of  hedges  that 
were  10  to  12  feet  high.  When  we  arrived 
my  neighbor  and  his  family  were  standing 
on  the  only  spot  of  ground  that  was  show- 
ing in  the  area.  Tbe  oldest  boy  and  gM 
were  standing  with  their  hands  over  their 
ears,  trying  to  keep  from  hearing  the  baa-Ing 
of  the  drowning  aheep.  Some  of  the  sheep 
vrere  their  4-H  projects,  which  did  not  help 
matters  much.  We  got  the  family  out  wltli- 
out  any  serious  trouble. 

It  was  Tuesday  when  we  were  forced  to 
leave  our  farm.  On  Friday,  we  finally  man- 
aged to  get  back.  What  we  saw  was  a  sight 
I'll  never  forget.  Everything  was  covered 
with  slimy  mud.  The  fences  were  nearly  all 
washed  out.  Tbt  brooder  house  that  a  few 
days  before  had  been  350  three-month-old 
Hy-Une  chickens  bad  waabed  down  ^g^'^t 
a  fence.  There  were  two  chickens  still  alive 
that  had  apparently  stayed  In  a  tree  all  the 
time.  We  had  left  the  laying-house  door 
abut  when  we  left  and  the  bens  had  all 
drowned  with  one  notable  exception.  When 
we  opened  the  door,  there  she  was  anuing  all 
the  msM— and  had  laid  an  egg  on  a  soggy 
bale  of  hay. 

There  were  two  feed  blna  next  to  the  hen 
house,  each  containing  about  100  bushels  of 
feed:  this  was  all  moldy  and  worthless.  In  a 
barn,  there  were  several  tons  of  alfalfa  hay, 
covered  with  muddy  alime.  The  hay  wagons 
had  floated  down  the  river,  but  had  luckUf 
caught  on  a  fence.  A  500-gallon  propane  gas 
tank,  used  for  heating  and  cooking,  had 
broken  looee  and  was  floating  among  some 
trees.  In  the  house,  furniture  had  floated 
around  and  fallen  over,  and  everything  be- 
low the  S-foot  level  was  a  meaa.  Veneer 
furniture  had  fallen  apart,  and  otir  good 
furniture  was  warped  all  out  of  shape.  Two 
baby  mattreeses  were  so  waterlogged  it  took 
two  men  to  carry  each  ol  them  out.  The 
refrigerator  surprUingly  worked  for  a  tew 
weeks  before  the  motor  btimed  out. 

We  took  everything  out  of  the  bouse  and 
scrubbed  the  Interior  imtil  our  fingers  were 
raw.  Everything  had  to  be  disinfected.  It 
took  us  2  weeks  before  we  were  finally  able 
to  move  back  in  to  live,  but  It  was  some 
time  before  the  musty  flood  smell  was  gone. 
About  the  only  things  we  saved  without 
damage  were  all  my  motor -driven  m»/-h»n^ 
which  I  had  moved  to  higher  ground  the 
day  before  we  left. 

After  making  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
damage.  I  decided  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
salvage  an  I  could  and  seU  everything  to 
pay  off  my  debt  and  start  aU  over.  So  on 
November  8.  1951.  I  held  a  public  sale  and 
sold  something  over  $18,000  worth  of  farm 
equipment. 

A  few  weeks  later  we  left  for  Taklma. 
Wash.,  with  $500  in  cash  and  a  1951  car  an 
paid  for.  My  only  debt  la  a  12.000  loan  given 
me  by  a  friend  In  Kansas.  With  thla  money. 
I  bought  a  new  IV^-ton  tniek  to  move  out 
West  with.  I  intend  to  aeU  tbe  truck  this 
qjring  and  pay  off  the  loan. 

At  the  present  time.  I  am  employed  as  a 
farm-equipment  salesman  with  Rankin 
Equipment  Co.,  in  Yakima.  But  the  longer 
I  work  there,  the  more  I  re^Uxe  that  I  woiild 
much  rather  use  the  machinery  than  sell  It. 

My  wife  and  I  have  always  planned  some 
day  to  have  a  farm  all  our  own,  and  hoped 
we  wouldn't  be  too  old  to  ei^}oy  it.  We  were 
cloee  to  this  goal  early  last  jear — but  now 
ao  far. 
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My  wife  and  I  are  now  SO  years  old.  It 
will  mean,  at  least.  6  years  of  hard  work 
before  we  can  even  rent  a  farm.  Then  pos- 
sibly another  10  years  before  we  could  buy, 
making  us  45  years  old.  We're  going  to  do 
that,  becaiise  farming  U  our  life  and  our 
love.  But  it  certainly  would  be  wonderful 
to  have  our  farm  "in  a  day"  so  we  could 
start  right  out  to  make  it  the  best  farm  In 
tbe  United  SUtea. 


Ntwcr  TrcatmeBU  of  Tnbercnlom 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiIARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  ICICBMAM 

W  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBB 
Monday,  April  28.  19S2 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
RiccRD,  I  wish  to  Include  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  which  I  recenUy  received 
from  a  dear  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Hendley.  who  has  been  hospitalized  for 
3  years  with  active  tuberculosis  at  Glenn 
Dale  Sanatorium.  Md.  I  am  also  includ- 
ing a  newspaper  clipping  which  Mr. 
Hendley  enclosed  with  his  letter  con- 
cerning new  drugs  that  are  proving  cor- 
rective.   The  excerpts  follow : 

I  am  rather  excited  this  evening  upon 
being  informed  by  my  ward  physician  that 
after  a  lengthy  conference  of  the  doctors 
here  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  me  the 
new,  much  publicised.  anll-TB  drug.  This  is 
an  answer  to  my  many,  many  prayers  for  the 
past  8  years  of  confinement  here,  that  some 
active  ueatment  could  be  offered  me  to 
entirely  clear  up  any  positive  action  of  the 
tuberculosis  in  my  lungs  so  that  I  could 
safely  return  to  my  loved  ones  and  society 
In  general.  The  technical  name  of  the  drug 
Is  isonicotinlc  acid,  marsllid.  and  aldlnamlde. 
It  has  several  trade  names,  all  basically  the 
aame  IngredienU.  Recent  reaulU  of  iU  uae 
In  several  large  hocpital  have  been  fantaatlc 
and.  of  course.  I  am  awaiUng  iU  acUon 
on 


potentialitiea  were  not  known  at  that  time 
and,  like  many  other  agenta,  it  waa  labeled 
"for  fut\n-e  uae"  and  stored  away.  It  la  a 
coal-tar  product  derived  from  a  chemical  re- 
lated to  one  of  the  B-complex  vitamins.  Pre- 
liminary studies  were  done  on  advanced 
cases  and.  to  the  surprise  of  all  concerned,  a 
remarkable  improvement  occurred,  especially 
in  weight. 

The  more  widespread  use  of  surgery  in 
tuberculosis  also  Is  gaining  momentum.  In 
the  past,  ribs  and  membranes  surrounding 
each  lung  were  operated  on  but  now  removal 
of  the  Involved  lobe  is  being  advocated.  The 
more  enthusiastic  claim  that  the  procedvire 
Is  a  time  saving,  early,  and  complete  cure. 
In  other  words,  when  a  patch  of  tuberculosis 
Is  discovered  In  the  upper  right  lobe  of  a 
lung,  the  surgeon  takes  out  the  diseased  por- 
tion, and  the  patient  is  able  to  return  to 
work.  This  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the 
Biblical  saying,  "If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee, 
pluck  It  out."  At  any  rate,  while  lung  re- 
section sounds  good,  conservative  pbysiciana 
are  likely  to  be  skeptical.  What  wiU  happen 
if  complications  develop  or  the  disease 
spreads  into  the  other  lobes  or  the  other 
lung?  Another  6  to  10  years  of  foUow-ap 
studies  wlU  be  required  to  gather  the  needed 
data. 

A  siire-flre  cure  w  juld  result  in  many 
changes  In  the  field  of  tuberculosis.  Fewer 
hospiul  beds  would  be  needed  and  many 
tuberculosis  sanatoriunu  would  close  their 
doors.  Thla  Is  as  medical  science  would  have 
it,  because  the  ultimate  goal  of  every  phy- 
sician U  the  extinction  of  bis  profession  by 
controlling  all  diseases. 

We  doubt  that  this  time  wiU  ever  come 
but  the  progress  made  ^  the  control  of  other 
infections  in  less  than  two  decades  is  ample 
proof  that  we  are  making  headway.  Our 
contagious  disease  hospitals  are  virtually 
empty  or  used  for  other  Illnesses.  The  sana- 
torlums  may  be  next  and  when  our  mental 
insUtutlons  foUow  suit,  society  vfiU  be  re- 
lieved of  a  tremendous  economic  burden. 


NxvrsB  TmMATuam  or  Tusxacrnxjeis 
Announcement  of  promising  new  drugs  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  welcome 
news.  It  may  mean  that  the  long  search  for 
a  good  medical  remedy  has  come  to  an  end. 
Time  wUl  be  needed  for  evaluation  of  these 
compounds,  which  still  are  experimental.  We 
hope  that  they  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  victims  of  this  disease.  The 
drugs  in  question  are  Isonicotinlc  acid, 
marsllid.  and  aldlnamlde. 

Until  the  advent  of  streptomycin,  the  use 
of  medicines  In  tuberculosis  therapy  was  con- 
sidered somewhat  fantaatlc  except  for  vita- 
mins and  other  substances  to  build  up  the 
patient's  general  resistance.  Streptomycin 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory  but  It  demon- 
strated that  the  causative  germs  were  amen- 
able to  treatment  of  this  type.  Then  came 
PAS  ( para-amlnoeallcyllc  acid)  which  when 
combined  wltli  streptomycin,  saved  many 
from  death.  These  producU  also  were  used 
by  chest  surgeons  to  improve  the  condition 
Of  the  aflllcted  person  so  that  he  would  be 
better  able  to  withstand  necessary  surgery. 

Isonicotinlc  acid,  for  example,  has  aU  the 
earmarks  of  superseding  both  of  these  com- 
pounds, although  there  la  some  question 
about  Its  Influence  on  the  disease.  It  affects 
appetite  rather  that  the  disease  in  promoting 
gain  in  weight.  This  preparation  is  not  new; 
It  is  said  to  have  been  mtroduced  about  40 
years  ago  In  Germany.    Unfortunately,  IU 


and  solace  and  renewed  faith,  in  the  quiet 
woods  and  lovely  landscapes  of  our  east 
Texas. 

The  panorama  of  the  hUls, bedecked  with 
flowers:  the  haze  that  hangs  in  faint  blue 
loveliness  in  the  vaUeys;  the  mxisic  and  ex- 
citement of  birds  busy  at  homemaking;  the 
farmer  putting  seeds  into  the  good  earth 
with  faith  in  the  annual  miracle  that  wUl 
bring  forth  their  increase;  the  radiance  of 
rambling  red  roses  on  a  fence  and  the  grand 
sweep  of  the  master  artist's  brush  in  the 
coloring  of  the  landscape  and  the  ever- 
changing  picture  of  God's  outdoors — all 
make  us  thankful  that  we  can  enjoy  this 
drama  that  we  call  spring. 

Tired  Texas  tourists  drive  thousands  of 
mllea  to  look  at  acenery  not  so  beautiful  aa 
the  little  lake  at  Dalngerfield  State  Park, 
the  twin  lakea  at  Big  Sandy,  the  eye-fllUng 
expMuiae  of  Love's  Lookout  near  Jacksonville, 
the  dancing  shadows  of  pine  trees  on  the 
road  from  Rusk  to  LufUn  or  the  red  hills 
of  Palestine.  Azaleas,  dogwood,  redbud. 
wistaria,  bluebonneta,  crimson  clover,  and 
red  blankets  of  Indian  paintbrxish  make 
every  turn  in  the  road  a  glad  surprise  to  him 
who  htts  the  eyes  to  see. 

Science  has  revealed  secrets  of  hidden 
wealth  in  these  east  Texas  forests  and  fields. 
We  have  repented  of  our  sins  against  the 
land  and  now  we  strive  to  restore  nature's 
life-giving  elements. 

Spring  is  the  ever-recurrent  resurrection 
of  trees  and  land  that  had  seemed  dead.  It 
is  the  annual  dress  parade  .of  nature.  It 
brings  faith  in  eternal  life  to  us  now  as  we 
rush  past  these  pictures  in  high-speed  cars. 
Just  as  it  did  to  the  first  primitive  east 
Texas  Indians — ^the  Tejas — as  they  walked 
in  solemn  awe  through  quiet  aisles  of  virgin 
pines. 

East  Texas,  now  vibrant  and  btistUng  in  a 
new  era  of  industry  and  agriculture,  still 
yields  an  Intangible  dividend  of  delight  to 
thoee  of  us  who  love  this  blessed  land  in  its 
bright  new  dress  of  spring. 

HUBXKT   M.    HAESISOir. 


Springtime  in  East  Texas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVIS 

Monday,  March  24,  1952 

Mr.  BECBIWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  East  Texas,  official  publication 
of  the  East  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  May  1952: 

SpaiNomcx  IN  East  Texas 

"Why  not  pause  for  beauty?    Why  not  rest? 
There  will  be  need  of  strength  in  days  to 
come. 
Like  automatons  at  some  strange  behest 
We  move  through  weary  hours,  blind  and 
dumb. 
And  all  the  while  the  healint  force  Is  there 
In  God's  beauty  that  surrounds  vis  every- 
where." 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell. 

There  Is  magic  in  the  air  at  this  glorious 
season  of  promise  in  east  Texas.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tension  and  the  tired  hearts  that 
strive  in  vain  at  petty  himaan  problems,  high 
above  the  clash  of  selfish  controversy,  with- 
drawn In  cloistered  simplicity  from  the 
drudgery  of  the  market  pdace.  those  who  have 
been  blessed  with  understanding  of  nature 
and  the  great  open  spaces,  may  find  peace 


McCarra>  BiU  Upheld 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  fennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1952 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  of  Mike 
Masaoka.  written  to  the  New  York 
Times: 
McCarsan  Bn.L  Upheld — ^Pkovisions  Hnn  air 

Advance  Ovxa  Present  Immigration  Pou- 

CT 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  na- 
tional  legislative  director  of   the  Anti -dis- 
crimination   Committee    of    the    Japanese- 
American  Citizens  L<eague.) 
To  the  EDrroE  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  captioned  "New  barriers  for  old"  con- 
tends that  the  V^alter-McCarran  bills,  which 
codify  and  revise  all  Inunigratlon  and  nat- 
uralization lavra.  are  utterly  Inadequate  as 
reform  measures.  Speclflcally,  the  editorial 
asserts  that  present  discriminations  based 
on  race  and  sex  are  eliminated  only  tech- 
nically by  the  Walter  and  McCarran  bills. 

The  reference  in  this  instance  is  to  the 
Asia-Paciflc  triangle  formula  of  charging 
persons  of  Asian  ancestry  bom  outside  the 
Orient  to  the  quota  of  their  ancestral  land 
Instead  of  the  country  of  their  birth.    It  is 
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true  that  the  formula,  conceived  In  1M3 
when  ImmigraUon  rights  were  extended  to 
the  Chinese  and  Invoked  again  In  1946  for 
the  East  Indians  and  Flllplnoe,  establishes 
otrtaln  limitations. 

Contrast  this,  however,  with  the  present 
policy,  which  cconpletely  excludes  nationals 
of  Japan.  Korea,  and  southeast  Asia.  From 
absolute  exclusion  to  the  Asla-Paclflc  tri- 
angle formula  Is  a  long  step  forward.  Under 
the  formula  all  Asian  nations  will  be  granted 
Immigration  privileges,  In  accordance  with 
the  national-origins  system,  equal  to  those 
einjoyed  by  the  European  countries. 

An>  TO  UNDBtarTAMDIMO 

Certainly  the  Improvement  Is  not  one  of 
mere  technicality.  It  represents  the  repeal 
of  the  Oriental  Exclusion  Acts,  whose  pcus- 
sage  In  1924  has  been  cited  by  o\ir  former 
Ambassadcx'  to  Japan,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
C.  Oirew,  as  the  most  Important  factor  lead- 
ing to  the  rise  of  the  antl-Amerlcan  clique  In 
Japan.  The  removal  of  this  major  barrier  to 
International  understanding  ts  vital. 

Moreover,  the  discriminatory  treatment  of 
some  Asian  nations  as  against  other  Asian 
nations  is  eliminated. 

Along  with  the  liberalization  of  Immigra- 
tion rights  is  a  parallel  provision  which 
erases  completely  the  racial  discrimination 
from  our  naturalization  statutes. 

The  editorial  urges  the  replacement  of  the 
existing  quota  system  with  the  practice  of 
pooling  unused  quotas,  which  is  the  arbi- 
trary transfer  of  uniised  quota  aUotmenta 
from  undersubflcribed  cotintrles  to  oversub- 
scribed areas,  to  be  made  available  to  appli- 
cants under  specified  conditions.  Since  the 
present  intent  behind  the  pooling  concept 
is  to  ease  the  plight  of  displaced  persons  in 
Kurope,  emergency  legislation  would  seem 
the  most  expeditious  way  of  meeting  the 
problem. 

Iforeover,  the  pooling  fcvmula  Is  a  radical 
depturture  from  the  national-origins  system, 
which  is  the  imderlylng  principle  of  our 
present  immigration  policy.  The  inevitable 
congressional  controversy  on  the  question  of 
Its  adoption  Into  the  body  of  permanent  im- 
migration laws  will  postpone  Indefinitely  all 
legislative  action  on  this  subject,  including 
any  remedial  immigration  measures  for  the 
presently  distressed  and  handicapped  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

CATXCOItlKa  KXCLTTDED 

The  editorial  also  quarrels  with  the  pro- 
posed provisions  for  exclusion  and  depor- 
tation. 

We  wotild  like  to  point  out  that  in  general 
the  suggested  provisions  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Senate  (Kefau- 
v«r)  Crime  Committee.  Essentially  the  im- 
migrants excluded  are  those  who  would  be 
economic,  social,  or  political  liabilities  to 
this  country.  Particularly,  known  subver- 
sives are  barred.  There  is  little  reason  to 
admit  those  who  are  hostile  to  this  Na- 
tion's political  postulates.  The  over-all 
pc^cy  eniuiciated  here  is  only  in  keeping 
with  intelligent  self-interest. 

It  is  true  that  deportation  provisions  have 
been  made  more  stringent.  But  under  ex- 
isting deportation  law,  with  its  adjustment 
of  status  procedure,  many  illegal  entrants, 
and  others  who  came  here  under  subter- 
fuge, have  legalized  their  stay  to  that  of 
permanent  residence  through  an  adminis- 
trative remedy.  These  persons  are  then 
charged  to  the  quota  allocation  of  the  coun- 
try of  their  origin. 

This  loophole  in  our  deportation  proceed- 
ings has  encouraged  fraudulent  entries  and 
penalized  bona  fide  candidates  for  immigra- 
tion, especially  from  those  oversubscribed 
areas  for  whose  relief,  in  many  cases,  the 
pooling  of  unused  quotas  is  advocated. 

nvcaxASB  nr  aixoncxirrs 
By  tightening  the  requirements  for  ad- 
justment of  ctatua  the  Incentive  for  clr« 


cvunventlng  the  law  will  be  substantially 
curbed,  with  resultant  increases  in  quotas 
allotments  for  those  countries  from  which 
the  illegal  and  fraudulent  entrants  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Walter-lfcCarran 
bills  propose  a  fundamental  llbcrallaatlon 
in  our  treatment  of  ex-totalitarians.  The 
so-called  redemption  provision  permits  for- 
mer subversives  who  have  clearly  repudiated 
their  past  political  beliefs  to  enter  this  coun- 
try. Certainly  this  redemptive  aspect  la  m 
positive  contribution  toward  a  more  humane 
Immigration  procedure. 

Legislative  reforms,  imder  democraUo 
processes,  are  evolutionary  in  nature.  To 
scrap  improvements  on  the  grounds  of  their 
not  being  ideal  would  frustrate  the  achieve- 
ment  of  any  gains  whatsoever. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  Walter- 
McCarran  bills  are  important  and  necessary 
reform  measures  in  the  field  of  inunigra- 
tion  and  natxiralization. 

MlKX  llASAOKA. 

WasHnvcTON.  April  18.  1952. 


WillianislMrg  Rcrisked— T1m«is 
Jefferson  Slept  Here 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLET  HUNTER 

or  CAVXrommA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28, 1952 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  visited  \7illlamsburg,  a  small 
town  situated  to  the  south  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  State  of  Virginia.  There  one 
steps  bacJc  across  the  bridge  of  years  to 
the  little  city  which  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury  was  the  capital  of  the  Virginia 
colony,  largest  and  most  populous  of  all 
the  British  colonies,  and  later  the  revo- 
lutionary capital  of  our  Republic. 

Colonial  Williamsburg  has  been  re- 
created in  the  image  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  preservatton  of  the  his- 
toric past  of  the  old  city  was  the  long- 
cherished  dream  of  Rev.  W.  A.  R.  Good- 
win, late  rector  of  Bruton  Parish  Church, 
of  Williamsburg.  He  communicated  his 
vision  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who 
made  funds  available  and  assumed  lead- 
ership and  direction  of  the  restoration 
work,  which  has  been  carried  out  to  the 
smallest  detail. 

Restored  Williamsburg  recalls  not  only 
those  years  when  it  served  as  the  seat  of 
government  for  Britain's  Virginia  Col- 
ony, but  also  the  turbulent  period  when 
It  was  the  political  headquarters  for  Vir- 
ginia patriots  who  were  to  overthrow  the 
rule  of  the  crown.  Here  George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Patrick 
Henry,  together  with  other  gifted  con- 
temporaries, met  and  debated.  Here 
the  House  of  Burgesses.  America's  old- 
est legislative  assembly,  adopted  the 
Virginia  Bill  of  Rights.  These  in- 
cluded the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty, equality  before  the  law.  immunity 
from  torture  and  inhuman  punishment, 
presiimption  of  innocence,  a  fair  and 
open  trial,  the  right  of  counsel,  no  ex  post 
facto  laws,  and  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dcmi  of  religion  and  the  right  of  as- 
sembly. Virginia's  Bill  of  Rights  be- 
came the  basis  for  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States.  It  also  greatly  influenced  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  pro- 
claimed  the  fundamental  right  of  the 
Colonies  of  America  to  be  left  alone  and 
free  from  arbitrary  inteiterence  in  their 
Internal  affairs  by  the  King  of  England. 

Today,  Williamsburg  stands  as  a  sym- 
bol of  a  great  area  In  American  history; 
an  era  of  valorous  actions  and  monu- 
mental concepts  which  did  much  to 
shape  the  course  of  our  Republic.  As 
I  strolled  through  the  buildings  and 
along  the  byways  of  this  fabulous  set- 
tlement. I  could  not  help  but  ]x>nder 
the  extent  to  which  America  today  Is 
drifting  away  from,  or  compromising, 
those  concepts  which  Williamsburg  em- 
bodied: The  concepts  of  the  integrity  of 
the  individual,  of  responsible  leadership. 
self-government,  individual  liberties  and 
opportunity.  It  was  the  steadfast  re- 
fusal of  our  forefathers  to  depart  from, 
or  compromise,  these  concepts  which  oc- 
casioned their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence from  the  British  Crown  and  led 
them  to  establish  a  new  nation  imder  a 
constitutional  form  of  government. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  as- 
serted the  rights  of  life.  Uberty.  and 
pursuit  of  happiness  as  the  fundamental 
rights  of  men.  The  Constitution,  to- 
gether with  the  first  10  amendments, 
provided  a  form  of  government  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  forefathers,  would 
best  preserve  those  rights— a  Federal 
Republic  with  the  separation  of  govern- 
mental powers  into  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial.  As  a  way  of  m«ttntatiiiwj 
order  and  minimizing  poverty  and  In- 
justice, it  has  proved  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  yet  attained. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was 
also  he  who  wrote  "That  government  is 
best  that  governs  least." 

Those  who  would  Justify  the  drift  In 
this  country  away  from  constitutional 
government  argue  that  Jefferson  was  a 
well-intentioned  cotmtry  gentleman  In 
a  provincial  age  and  that  his  ideas  are 
hopelessly  out  of  place  in  the  crowded 
conditions  of  an  industrial  age.  To  them 
I  can  only  reply  that  he  was  a  brilliant 
man  and  that  he  had  carefully  observed 
and  reflected  upon  the  effects  ol  the  au- 
thoritarian governments  of  England  #n4 
Prance.  He  was,  in  fact,  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  latter  during  the  period  Just 
prior  to  the  French  Revolution  in  1789, 
when  statism  and  state  planning  in  that 
coimtry  had  become  all-inclusive. 

De  Tocqueville.  in  his  book  entitled 
"State  of  Society  in  Prance  Before  the 
Revolution  of  17W.*  wrote  as  follows: 
See  if  you  think  this  Is  a  quotation  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  United  States  of  America 
today: 

The  Government  having  become  more  ac- 
tive in  the  last  30  years,  and  having  em- 
barked in  every  species  of  undertaking  which 
it  had  never  thought  of  before,  has  at  laat 
become  the  greatest  consumer  of  the  produc* 
of  Industry  and  the  greatest  contractor  of 
public  works  in  the  countrjn  the  number 
of  persons  who  have  pecuniary  transactionc 
with  the  SUte.  who  are  interacted  in  Oovem- 
ment  loans,  live  by  Oovemment  wages,  or 
speculate  In  Oovemment  oontraeta.  has  prt>- 
diglously  increased.  Never  before  has  the 
fortune  of  the  Nation  and  the  fortunes  of 
prlvat*  peraons  been  so  much  intermingled. 
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The  rcTolutlon  In  France  was  caused 
not  by  the  flamboyant  clothes  and  the 
frivolous  conduct  of  the  nobility,  but  by 
the  universal  and  continuous  arbitrary 
governmental  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  people.  After  watching  this  in 
a  crowded  indastrial  state,  and  having 
also  observed  Britain's  arbitrary  govern- 
mental interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  colonies,  Jefferson  became 
completely  convinced  that  "that  govern- 
ment is  best  that  governs  least." 

As  I  reflected  upon  Jefferson's  lifetime 
of  effort  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
State  over  individuals,  I  could  not  help 
but  think  of  Pre.sident  Truman's  seizure 
of  the  steel  industry  and  the  amazing 
contention  of  Government  counsel  that 
acts  of  the  President  are  not  limited  by 
the  Constitution. 

President  Truman's  seizure  of  the  steel 
Industry  has  precipitated  a  constitu- 
tional and  political  crisis  that  extends 
far  beyond  the  Immediate  strife  and 
dangers  of  inflation. 

In  this  seizure.  Truman  claims  as  his 
authority  the  "inherent  powers"  of  the 
Presidential  ofBce.  He  has  thereby  as- 
sumed the  right  not  only  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  steel  properties,  but  to  fix 
the  wages  which  will  be  paid,  withhold 
the  dividends  of  more  than  1.000,000 
Stockholders  and  interest  due  legitimate 
creditors,  aiKl  to  order  that  no  one  shall 
hold  his  job  unless  he  Joins  a  union 
designated  by  the  President. 

The  merits  of  the  steel  dispute,  that 
Is.  wages  and  prices,  are  irrelevant  to  the 
seizure  issue.  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States — any  President — may  at 
any  time  without  warrant  of  law  seize 
any  business,  any  union,  any  property, 
then  we  no  longer  have  a  written  Consti- 
tution. We  might  as  well  stop  talking 
about  a  free  society  and  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men. 

Truman's  act  Is  absolutely  unprece- 
dented. Woodrow  Wilson,  when  he  faced 
a  railroad  emergency  in  1916,  went  to 
Congress  and  secured  the  Adamson  Act. 
Even  Franklin  Roosevelt's  most  arbi- 
trary acts  were  based  on  some  legal  Justi- 
fication. 

The  President  has  had  legal  means  of 
meeting  this  emergency.  He  has  had 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  from  the  begln- 
nloff.  He  had  considerable  time  before 
the  seizure  to  go  to  Congress  and  ask  for 
additional  authority.  If  he  thought  he 
needed  it.    All  this  he  ignored. 

Mr.  Truman  has  struck  a  blow  against 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  despite  his  complete  capitulation  to 
the  CIO  in  this  case,  his  actions  will  hurt 
trade-unionism  in  the  long  nm.  Gov- 
ernment seizure  of  private  property  in 
labor-management  disputes  can  be  a 
two-edged  sword,  as  evidenced  by  the 
case  of  the  railroad  industry  which  has 
been  under  the  control  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment since  1950.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  brotherhoods 
over  pay  increases  and  working  condi- 
tions is  still  unsettled. 

Testifying  recently  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  Mr.  D.  B.  Robertson, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  said  that 
from  1913  to  1!>41  his  brotherhood  took 

part  In  16  major  wage  demands  and  all 


were  settled — without  a  strike — ^by  nego- 
tiation, arbitration,  or  mediation.  He 
said: 

Since  1S41,  nearly  all  major  movements 
by  the  operating  group  have  culminated  in 
a  caU  of  strike,  coupled  with  seizure.  No 
stronger  proof  than  this  contrast  could  be 
adduced  to  show  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
seizure  power  on  collective  bargaining. 

Robertson  declared  that  his  imion  has 
had  a  "ghastly  exF>erlence  with  the  sei- 
zure power  as  an  antilabor  weapon." 

This  high-handed  form  of  Executive 
conduct  must  be  immediately  checked 
by  whatever  measures  and  action  are 
necessary.  If  the  precedent  is  estab- 
lished that  the  President,  acting  solely 
on  his  own  initiative,  can  determine  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  emergency  and 
upon  the  basis  of  that  emergency  seize 
private  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  then  we  no  longer  have  a  constitu- 
tional or  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

President  Truman's  argument  that  he 
acted  for  what  he  believed  was  best  for 
the  country  is  no  answer.  Dictatorships 
were  established  in  Italy  and  Germany 
b.  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  both  of  whom 
proclaimed,  when  assuming  dictatorial 
powers,  that  they  were  acting  legally  and 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  remember  at  this  time  the  words 
of  de  Tocqueville.  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, who  warned  men  not  against  ty- 
rants but  against  guardians. 

It  is  later  than  too  many  people  thinlc 
The  fundamental  liberties  secured  for 
us  by  our  forefathers  who  founded  this 
Republic  are  in  danger  of  being  forfeited. 


Mail  Service  Revives  Question  of  Whether 
This  Nation  It  Due  to  Witness  Revival 
•i  Poay  Express 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

XN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  April  28. 1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  from  the 
April  21  issue  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post. 

There  is  absolutely  no  Justification  for 
the  inadequate  mail  service  from  which 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  presenUy 
suffer.  I  am  convinced  that  only  a  re- 
organization of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  take  it  as  far  out  of  politics 
as  possible  will  provide  midtwenUeth 
century  service  worthy  of  the  traditional 
efficiency  of  our  Nation.  I  Introduced 
such  a  reorganization  bill  July  10,  1951, 
but  it  has  languished  in  committee. 

The  editorial  from  the  Houston  Post 
follows: 

8aomj>  Poirr  Trnwrn  Bs  RkvivxdT 
Whatever  became  of  the  proud  assertion 
that  "neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor 


gloom  of  night  stays  these  cotrrten  from  the 
swift  completion  of  their  appointed  rounds"? 

Anyone  who  receives  mall  from  afar,  or 
from  nearby  for  that  matter,  probably  has 
noticed  lately  that  some  barrier  seems  to  be 
succeeding  in  delaying  the  swift  couriers  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  where  the  ele- 
ments and  gloom  of  night  previously  failed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  "gloom  of  night" 
probably  should  be  dropped  from  the  slogan 
entirely.  Few  people  over  the  country  who 
drop  a  letter  in  a  neighborhood  maU  box 
after  sundown  any  longer  can  be  certain  that 
it  will  be  picked  up  before  the  next  day. 
Usually  it  will  lie  overnight  in  the  box. 

And  then  there  is  the  mstter  of  the  De- 
partment's one-time  great  pride  of  finding 
the  right  person  to  whom  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, even  if  the  sender  had  gone  to  great 
pains  to  make  it  as  dUDcult  as  possible.  Now 
if  a  letter  to  a  distant  city  should  acciden- 
tally have  the  figures  of  the  address  trans- 
posed, it  eventually  comes  back  to  the  sender 
with  the  cryptic  notation  that  "directory 
service  has  l>een  discontinued."  This,  of 
course,  does  not  make  the  sender  happy,  es- 
peciaUy  if  the  time  lost  destroys  the  value 
of  the  missive. 

After  a  recent  study  of  the  situation  News- 
week magazine  asserted  that  the  United 
States  malls  today  probably  are  the  slowest 
of  any  major  nation  in  the  Western  World. 
A  New  York  newspaper  found  that  it  takes 
an  average  of  29.6  hours  to  deliver  a  letter 
from  one  address  in  New  York  to  another, 
whereas  it  requires  only  6  hours  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  London.  The  Louisville  Times 
recently  pointed  out  that  in  1830  when  maU 
went  by  stagecoach  it  took  8  hours  for  a  let- 
ter mailed  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  to  reach  Louis- 
ville.    Now  it  takes  about  34  hours. 

Too  much  mail,  too  few  workers,  and  too 
little  money  to  do  the  Job  as  it  should  be 
done  seem  to  be  major  factors  in  the  decline 
of  the  once  efficient  service.  Obviously,  the 
couriers  themselves  are  not  to  blame.  They 
probably  are  doing  the  best  that  can  be  dcma 
tuider    the  existing   conditions. 

But  it  would  be  nice  not  to  have  to  think 
about  the  possibility  of  reviving  the  pony  ex- 
press. 


Armed  Sendees  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OP  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX3 

Monday,  April  28,  1952 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  April  9,  the  armed  services 
appropriation  bill  was  up  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill  for  amendment,  reduc- 
tions totaling  $4,713,945,216  were  ap- 
proved. Of  these  reductions,  more  than 
one-half  or  $2,424,600,000  were  on  items 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  expended 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  on  June 
30, 1953.    These  items  follow: 

Army: 

Military  personnel $92,  000.  000 

Maintenance  and  operation.  435, 000,  000 

Reserve 42,  500.  000 

National    Guard .  66,  000.  000 

Army  stock  fund ._  400,  000,  000 

Total 1.  035,  600,  000 

Favy: 

Personnel .___...      $10.  000,  000 

General  ezpen8«a........M         4, 500, 000 
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liarlne  Corps: 

Personnel 12.  000.  000 

Penonnel 1,600.000 

Troops  and  racllitlss 45. 030,  OOO 

A'rcraft  and  faculties 75.000,000 

snips  and  faculties 63.  000,  000 

Ordnance— 1948  program —  20,  000,  000 

Medical 10.  000,  000 

ClvU  Engineering 10,000,000 

Service  wide  supply 16,000,000 

Serrice  wide  operation 4, 000, 000 

Petroleum  reserre 1.  000. 000 

Xtotal 271, 100,  000 

Air  Force: 
Proc\ireinent     (otber    tban 

aircraft) 300,  000.  000 

Maintenance  and  operation.       628.  000,  000 

Military  personnel 168, 000, 000 

Beserve  Guard  and  contin- 
gencies           22.000,000 

1.118,000,000 
Total 2,  424,  600,  000 

There  undoubtedly  will  be  expended 
out  of  appropriations  which  were  passed 
on  that  day  at  least  $300,000,000  or  $400,- 
000,000  out  of  other  items  in  the  bill 
which  were  reduced :  so  that  the  cuts  in 
available  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 

1953  out  of  that  particular  bill  will  total 
far  more  than  $2,500,000,000. 

Much  ill-considered  and  loose  criti- 
cism has  been  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  many  of  the  so- 
called  military  authorities  to  the  Smith 
amendment  which  was  adopted  to  the 
bill  limiting  expenditures  in  the  fiscal 
year  1953  to  $46,000,000,000. 

To  see  how  silly  this  criticism  is.  one 
has  simply  to  take  the  budget  submitted 
by  Mr,  Truman  in  January  and  turn  to 
page  A-13  where  he  estimates  the  ex- 
penditures for  military  functions  for  1953 
at  $48,500,000,000.  If  you  reduce  the 
$4«,500,OCO.OOO  by  the  $2,424,600,000,  you 
will  get  $46,075,400,000.  If  you  take  out 
another  $300,000,000  you  get  $45,775,400,- 
000:  so  that  the  reductions  In  the  bill,  if 
the  CJovemment  business  is  properly  run 
and  even  on  the  contemplated  basis  of 
the  President,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Military  Elstablishment.  will  easily  let  the 
armed  services  have  evenrthing  they 
need  and  still  come  within  the  $46,000,- 
000,000  limitation. 

Not  a  single  cut  was  made  on  the  floor 
or  in  the  committee  that  was  not  offered 
by  a  Member  of  the  House  who  had  gone 
into  the  situation  thoroughly  and  under- 
stood it. 

Perhaps  the  most  ill-considered  state- 
ment that  was  made  by  any  represent- 
ative of  the  armed  services  was  that  by 
Secretary  Plnletter,  of  the  Air  Force,  on 
Sunday,  April  27.  in  the  afternoon  on 
television  where  he  stated  that  the  cut 
made  by  the  committee  and  the  House 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft  would  put  off  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Air  Force's  ambition  to  have 
143  wings  from  the  middle  of  the  year 

1954  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1957.  The 
cut  was  $600,000,000  and  that  is  5  per- 
cent of  the  budget  estimate  of  a  little 
over  $12,000,000,000.  Anyone  who  under- 
stands the  first  elements  of  arithmetic 
would  know  that  this  was  not  possible. 
In  other  words,  a  5-percent  cut  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1953  funds  could  not  possibly 
create  more  than  a  2^-wee)^  delay  in  a 


procumnent  program  and  the  statement 
was  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  absolutely  im- 
possible. It  is  difHcult  to  see  how  any- 
one would  allow  themselves  to  use  figures 
of  that  character.  Almost  the  same  kind 
of  loose  figures  were  Indulged  in  when 
amendments  were  offered  on  the  floor. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Armed  Services 
proceed  with  better  business  m^^Uiods 
than  they  have  been  using.  It  b  nec- 
essary that  they  have  more  alertness 
and  more  decision  and  less  waste.  The 
reductions  which  are  made  should  not 
and  will  not.  with  proper  administra- 
tion, reduce  the  number  of  planes  by  a 
single  one.  It  should  not  reduce  the 
number  of  needed  men  in  the  armed 
services  by  a  single  man.  It  should  en- 
courage the  armed  services  to  better 
management  of  their  affairs,  to  more  in- 
telligent and  quicker  decision,  and  to  the 
elimination  of  waste. 

Permitting  the  payment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  enormous  simis  to  people  who 
are  kept  on  the  payroll  and  not  working 
shows  a  lack  of  considered  plans  and  an 
mote  the  efiBciency  of  their  services  and 
Government  Council  to  make  a  decision. 
It  is  tragic  to  see  the  armed  services  and 
their  leaders  finding  fault  with  the  peo- 
ple who  want  honest  Government  be- 
cause the  House  of  Representatives  has 
rcJuced  appropriations,  when  the  armed 
services,  their  ofBcers,  and  their  leaders 
should  be  trying  to  find  ways  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  their  serv'ces  and 
to  bring  about  intelligent  decisions  on 
the  problems  that  they  have  to  face. 
Their  attitudes  upon  the  cuts  in  the  ap- 
propriations are  designed  merely  to  cover 
over  their  own  incompetence  and  inef- 
flciency.  It  is  about  time  they  woke  up 
and  began  to  realize  their  responsibility 
and  tend  to  their  jobs. 

If  the  armed  services  would  meet  their 
responsibility  and  use  the  same  eneigy 
they  have  in  damning  those  who  have 
been  trying  to  promote  honest  Govern- 
ment, and  if  the  Military  Elstablish- 
ments  would  use  the  funds  provided  for 
them  wisely,  they  could  have  more  of 
the  things  they  need  instead  of  less.  If 
they  insist  on  continuing  their  inefiBcient 
practices  and  spending  their  time  de- 
nouncing the  Congress  instead  of  doing 
their  job.  the  Government  can  never  af- 
ford to  provide  them  with  what  they 
need. 


Hob.  Clyde  Dayle,  ReprescaUthrc  ■ 
Confrest  From  Cthfonu^  Reports  to 
People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALlrCKNlA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RFPKESENTATIVBS 
Monday.  AprU  28. 1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
good,  time- honored,  and  American  cus- 
tom for  Members  of  Congress  to  make 
report,  directly  back  to  the  American 
people  in  their  congressional  districts 
and  nearby,  of  their  stewardship.  These 
three  terms  I  have  already  been  elected 


to  this  great  le«islatlve  body,  I  have 
made  such  report,  as  have  many  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle. 
For  the  reason  that  I  believe  It  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  people  at  the 
grass  roots  of  citizenship  know  fully  ns 
possible  what  their  Congressman  has 
done  0*  not  done,  I  asked  and  received 
unanimous  consent  of  my  ooDeaguea  to 
place  this  Report  to  the  People  in  the 
CoHGRCssiONAL  Rbco«d.  Furthermore. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  In  years  past,  I  shall 
again  have  a  goodly  number  printed,  and 
not  at  Government  expense.  These 
copies  I  shall  try  to  get  to  as  many  of 
the  people  in  and  nearby  to  my  con- 
gressional district  as  possible.  The 
strength  of  our  democracy  and  ttM 
American  way  of  life  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  American  people 
know  the  true  facts  about,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  said,  "a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
all  my  colleagues  for  approving  my  re- 
quest for  authority  to  have  this  letter  of 
report  printed  in  the  CoNCinsioiiia 
Rxcoro.  No  tax  money  will  help  pay 
for  the  printed  copies  I  send  back  homo 
to  my  people. 

WAsmNCTOH.  D.  O..  April  2$.  ffSt. 
To  tb«  foIk«  In  Loa  Angele*  County  wboas 
I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  reprcMnt- 
Ing  In  Congreaa  thre*  term*,  and  th«  folks 
I  Mak  the  high  responatbUlty  at  r«prM«nt- 
Ing  for  •  fourth  elective  term  X  report  •■ 
follows: 

My  official  office  st  WMhtngton,  D.  C,  snd 
also  my  district  oOee  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif.,  have  been  open  and  available  to  yon 
and  to  yuur  needa  dally  exoeptlne  Sunday 
and  legal  bolldaya.  In  addition  to  mywmU 
and  sble  secreurlal  asBlstants  at  theae  offioM, 
you  bave  alao  bad  the  valuable  tcrvloea  of  my 
field  secretary,  residing  In  the  congreaslonal 
district.  Hundreds  of  you.  my  friends,  bav« 
hon'ired  me  at  the  Nation's  Capital  by  per- 
Bonally  calling  upon  m«  u  you  came  and 
went.  Thousands  of  you  have  asked  aartst- 
ance  or  advloe  frocn  my  district  oflWse.  I 
know  of  no  person  who  has  received  other 
than  my  slncerest  and  promptest  endeavor 
to  be  kind  and  helpful.  Ily  dally  ftnt-clSH 
mall  at  Washington  during  the  periods  Con- 
gress Is  In  session  numbers  as  many  as  160 
letters.  Tbls  Is  In  addition  to  other  mall. 
telegrams,  long-distance  phone  eaUs  from 
California.  Important  periodicals,  reports,  etc 
For  6  years  I  have  personally  sought  to 
read  each  flrst-class  letter  which  reached  my 
office.  This  has  been  a  heavy  undertaking. 
But  If  you  write  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Cltoe  Dotlx,  Washington.  D.  C.  and  put  a 
3 -cent  stamp  on  It  and  sign  your  name.  I 
feel  It  Is  my  place  to  personally  read  It.  Aiul 
to  answer  It,  too. 

Thoiisands  of  you  folks  have  written  me 
yoiir  Ideas,  your  complainu,  your  gripes, 
and  prayers.  You  have  taken  time  to  writs 
me  your  opinion  and  your  best  wishes  for 
my  health  and  that  of  my  famUy.  Tou  have 
written  me  that  you  differed  with  me  on  thia 
bill  or  that  bill.  But  almost  without  excep- 
tion you  have  also  written  that  you  knew 
that  I  was  sincere  and  on  the  job.  So 
again,  I  thank  you  for  writing  me  whatever 
you  have.  I  personally  read  your  lettera. 
I  personally  thus  learn  your  opinions  and 
know  your  criticisms  or  personal  problems. 
Write  me,  Cltdb  Donx.  ^cur  Congressman. 
My  seniority  In  Congress  as  your  repre- 
sentative has  made  It  Increasingly  dlfflcut 
to  be  In  California  often,  where  you  folks 
can  frequenUy  or  easily  get  In  touch  wltb 
me  personally.  I  am  sure  you  understand 
that  the  longer  I  am  In  Congress  for  you.  the 
more  heavy  official  duties  I  am  duty  bovmd 
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to  carry.  Tbeas  duties  may  take  me  to  other 
Statea.  other  nations,  or  other  contlnenta. 
We  members  of  congressional  committees, 
charged  with  heavy  duties  of  Investigation 
and  reporting  back  to  Congress  on  facu,  are 
officially  excused  from  attendance  with  our 
committees  st  Washington  or  at  sessions  of 
Congress  Itself,  when  this  kind  of  work  takes 
\jm  away  from  Washington.  So,  In  perform- 
ance of  my  official  nork  away  from  Wash- 
ingtOQ  I  bsve  been  officially  excused  and 
then  have  been  paired  on  roU  calls.  There 
Is  no  other  proved  way  under  congressional 
rules  for  a  Member  to  do. 

Congressmen  must  Investigate,  in  order 
to  Intelligently  legislate.  It  has  been  my  as- 
signment to  do  a  deal  of  investigating  for 
Congreea  this  term,  but  I  know  my  assist- 
ants have  been  always  accessible  and  kind 
and  on  the  job.  Lltrrally  hundreds  of  your 
letters  have  told  me  so. 

My  major  committee  membership  this 
nghty-second  Congress  Is  upon  two  of  the 
most  Important  committees  in  Congress: 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  85  mem- 
bers, and  the  Dn-Amerlcan  Activities  Com- 
mittee of  9  members.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Subcommltteea  of  ClvUlan  Reserve  Compo- 
nenU.  Radar  Fence,  MlUtary  Hospltala. 
MUltary  Proeurement  (watchdog),  etc. 
Also  I  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  West  Point 
Board  of  VUltors. 

Last  Congress  I  served  for  a  years  on  the 
Important  Lobby  Investigation  Committee. 
There  Is  no  such  committee  during  this 
Eighty-second  Congress. 

I  have  been  sent  to  Newfoundland,  Alsska, 
England.  France,  Germany,  Austria.  Italy, 
Azorea  IsUnds,  and  North  Africa.  I  was  one 
of  less  than  a  doeen  Members  sent  to  Prance 
to  confer  with  General  Elsenhower  and  his 

Staff.  The  watchdog  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  Is  on  the  job  to  elim- 
inate waste,  extravagance,  excessive  pur- 
chases.  undue  pressuree,  or  dishonesty  In 
our  country's  mUltary  procivement.  In 
other  words,  to  save  the  taxpayers  money. 

My  membership  on  the  Important  Un- 
American  Activities  CoRUnlttee  has  exacted 
of  my  best  endeavor  and  physical  and  mental 
resources.  Our  statutory  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility by  Congress  is  to  Investigate 
subversive  actlvltlca;  and  Webster  defines 
"subversive"  as  "tending  to  destroy."  I 
would  be  leas  than  dUlgent  and  true  to  you, 
my  friends,  and  to  our  beloved  Nstlon,  If  I 
did  not.  now  and  here,  again  warn  you  ss 
patriotic  cltlsens  to  be  eternally  vlgUant 
agaliut  subversive  Individuals,  groups,  or 
publications  which  directly  or  Indirectly  ad- 
vocate the  forceful  overthrow  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  American  Government. 
Be  on  your  guard  against  subversion  and 
totalitarian  aoclallam,  whoever  represents  It 
and  where%-er  It  Is. 

Some  of  the  bills  and  resolutions  which  I 
have  filed  during  this  Eighty-second  Congress 
and  their  status  art;  hereupon  listed.  Some- 
times It  takes  more  than  one  session  to  have 
a  bin  pass.  Often  a  blU  or  resolution  is 
filed,  even  if  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  particu- 
lar bill  will  pass,  flnce  a  Congressman  files 
It  to  help  put  through  some  other  worthy 
bin  having  the  san-.e  worthy  objectives.  For 
Instance.  H.  R.  58.  Dotlx.  January  3,  1951. 
the  State  theory  tldelands  bill,  was  the  first 
such  bin  In  this  session.  Later  seven  other 
California  Congressmen  filed  similar  bills. 
.Because  a  bill  almont  always  carries  the  name 
of  a  member  of  the  committee  In  which  the 
bUl  Is  being  considered,  the  State  tldelands 
bUl  which  came  to  the  floor  of  Congreas 
was  by  Congressman  Fxancis  B.  WsLTia. 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  like  manner,  Doyle  bill  H.  R.  58,  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  for  veterans 
serving  In  the  Korean  confUct,  was  also  the 
first  bill  of  this  soit  to  be  filed  and  referred 
to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  Later 
over  15  other  Members  fUed  similar  bills,  but 


ths  committee  bill  carried  the  name  of  John 
Rawkim.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  committee 
chairman.  By  filing  H.  R.  59,  however,  your 
Congressman  helped  accomplish  the  final 
worthy  result.  Again  in  the  matter  of  the 
Colorado  River  water  controversy  with  Arl- 
Bona,  I  filed  House  Joint  Resolution  143  and 
several  California  Congressmen  later  fUed 
similar  resolutions.  We  all  knew  the  final 
resolutions  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  not  carry  our  names.  But  we  thus 
helped  defend  the  j-lgbU  of  California  to 
Colorado  River  water. 

Now  as  to  a  few  of  what  are  termed  prl- 
vau  bills,  which  I  authored.  Following  Is 
their  stattu  In  Congress: 

H.R.  638  (  Dotlx  ) :  Relief  of  Thomas  and 
others,  resulting  from  accident  with  Army 
vehicle.  House  of  Representatives  unanl- 
moxisly  approved  over  S3,000  to  claimants. 
Now  pending  before  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee.' 

H.  R.  643  (E>OTi.x) :  Relief  of  Graham  and 
others,  resulting  from  personal  Injuries  and 
property  damage  In  collision  with  military 
vehicle.  House  of  Representatives  vinanl- 
mously  approved  $2300.  Now  pending  be- 
fore Senate.' 

H.  R.  645.  (DOTLE)  :  Relief  of  Lupcho.  Re- 
lief for  personal  injuries  sustained  In  col- 
lision with  mmtar>-  vehicle.  House  and  Sen- 
ate approved  for  $5,000  and  President  Tru- 
man signed  Public  Law  61. 

H.R.  646  (DoTXS):  ReUef  of  Copp.  Relief 
for  personal  Injuries  sustained  in  colllslon 
with  mlUtary  vehicle.  House  of  Represent- 
atlvea  unanimously  approved  $11,000.  Bill 
pending   before  Senate.' 

H.  U.  647  (DOTLi!)  :  Relief  of  Llvermore  and 
Douglas,  resulting  from  death  of  girls  being 
killed  by  Army  officer.  House  of  Represent- 
atives unanimously  approved  $6,000  for  each 
esute.  Bill  now  pending  before  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.* 

H.  R.  648  (DoTxi) :  To  record  lawful  ad- 
mission of  Mayer  Wlnzelberg,  et  ux.  on  ac- 
count of  son  In  United  States  military  serv- 
ice. Unanimously  passed  House  and  Sen- 
ate. President  Truman  signed  public  law 
AprU  5.  1953. 

H.  R.  6776  (DoTtx) :  To  amend  Social  8e- 
ctirlty  Act  to  provide  payment  under  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  Instirance  sys- 
tem of  child  Insurance  benefits  to  chl'dren 
who  have  attained  age  of  18  but  are  Inca- 
pable of  self-support  because  of  physical  or 
mental  disability.  Pending  In  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

H.  R.  58  (DOTLX) :  Tldelands  bill.  Consid- 
ered In  Judiciary  along  with  other  similar 
bills.  The  Walter  bill  (committee  member) 
was  reported  and  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

By  the  redlstrlctlng  of  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts In  California,  there  are  seven  new 
congressional  districts  from  which  California 
win  gain  an  Increase  of  seven  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  "old 
Eighteenth"  from  which  I  have  been  elected 
more  times  than  any  of  my  predecessors,  was 
changed  so  that  out  of  It  was  carved  the  new 
Eighteenth,  with  only  270,000  people.  The 
new  Eighteenth  Is  limited  to  territory  within 
Long  Beach  city  limits.  To  the  rest  of  what 
had  been  the  old  Eighteenth,  was  added  the 
bustling  communities  of  Huntington  Park. 
Bell,  Bell  Gardens,  Maywood,  Watts,  Vernon, 
and  Florence.  These  areas  just  named  with 
the  Important  areas  of  Bellflower,  Downey, 
Compton,  Hollydale.  Paramount.  Lynwood, 
South  Gate,  and  WlUowbrook,  from  the  old 
Eighteenth,  were  designated  as  the  new 
Twenty-third  District,  and  embrace  436,000 
people.  So  having  already  represented  the 
Ijeople  and  problems  of  about  75  percent  of 


'When  a  blU  authorized  by  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
House  the  responsibility  for  Its  enactment  by 
the  Senate  generally  passes  over  to  the  Sen- 
ators fum  thw  respective  State. 


the  new  Twenty-third  District  for  Uiree 
terms  In  Congress,  I  chose  to  again  have  the 
high  honor  of  continuing  to  be  willing  to 
represent  these  people,  rather  than  the  less 
number  in  the  new  Eighteenth. 

When  the  State  legislature  revised  these 
congressional  district  lines  for  the  period 
from  1952  to  1962  It  added  aectlon  3929.5  to 
the  election  code,  which  says  In  part: 

"The  Incumbent  ahaU  be  that  candidate 
who  Is  running  for  the  same  office  which  he 
then  holds,  and  who  is  running  for  reelection 
In  a  district  which  contains  some  portion  of 
the  territory  previously  contained  within  the 
district  from  which  he  was  elected,  In  which 
there  was  no  other  holder  of  the  same  office 
as  of  March  1,  1961." 

So,  you  see.  there  not  being  any  other 
candidate  for  Congress  frona  the  new  Twenty- 
third  who  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  I  having  already  represented  Compton, 
Lynwood,  South  Gate,  Downey,  Paramount. 
Bellflower,  Wlllowbrook,  etc.,  I  am  therefore, 
your  legal  "Inciunbent"  Representative  In  the 
new  Twenty-third. 

On  two  recent  occasions  I  liave  felt  it  my 
duty  to  vote  to  override  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Once  was  when  he 
vetoed  the  bUl  to  provide  transportation  to 
disabled  veterans  to  enable  them  to  take 
gainful  employment.  Another  time  I  voted 
to  override  his  veto  against  Increased  pen- 
sions for  veterans  reqxilrlng  the  constant  at- 
tendance of  another  person,  etc. 

I  voted  and  worked  for  plans  to  reorganize 
the  Federal  Government.  Some  of  these 
plans  are  known  as  the  Hoover  Commission 
report.  OtJiers  of  these  plans  originated  in 
Congre&i  Itself.  My  vote  supported  the  blU 
for  Immediate  reorganization  of  the  Bvireau 
of  Internal  Revenue  so  as  to  help  eliminate 
opportunity  for  corruption  and  dishonesty 
in  Government.  I  steadfastly  spoke  out  and 
worked  against  dishonesty  or  unethical  con- 
duct In  goveriunent — at  all  levels. 

The  Interests  of  smaU-buslness  firms  and 
organizations  have  bad  my  vigilant  and  last- 
ing attention.  I  have  forwarded  hundreds 
of  letters  and  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject containing  valuable  Information,  to 
many  hundreds  of  the  smaU-buslness  firma 
In  the  congres^onal  district.  I  did  much  of 
this  at  my  own  expense.  I  have  materially 
aided  and  assisted  much  small  business  at 
the  National  Capital.  As  a  member  of  the 
"watchdogs"  I  have  been  enabled  to  help 
strengthen  the  position  of  small  business  In 
relation  to  subcontracts  relating  to  military 
and  defense  materials.  I  have  personaUy 
visited  many  smaU-buslness  establishments 
In  the  congressional  district  and  consulted 
as  to  how  I  could  be  more  helpful. 

I  have  voted  and  supported  legislation  for 
slum  clearance,  low-cost  housing.  Federal- 
aid  to  education  ,extenslon  of  social-security 
benefits;  aid  to  our  elder  citizens,  the  crip- 
pled, blind,  and  disabled;  adequate  pensions; 
increase  in  veterans'  educational  benefits; 
aid  for  veterans'  dependents  and  widows: 
pay  increases  for  post-office  employees;  re- 
organization of  government  so  as  to  obtain 
more  efficiency  and  integrity  and  reduce 
cost  of  government:  for  taxation  based  upon 
most  ability  to  pay;  for  more  reUef  for  small- 
Income  taxpayers;  for  a  balainced  budget;  for 
protection  of  the  just  gains  of  labor,  for  la- 
bor-management relations;  for  adequate  na- 
tional defense  against  aggressive  militaristic 
and  subversive  communism;  for  the  point  4 
program;  for  conservation  of  our  national 
resources:  to  halt  Inflation  and  maintain  a 
reasonable  price  control;  and  I  helped  ob- 
tain $5,000,000  for  the  Whlttier  Narrows  and 
other  Los  Angeles  flood-control  projects. 

In  the  place  of  the  Long  Beach  Navy  Hos- 
pital, the  services  of  which  were  temporarUy 
transferred  elsewhere,  I  helped  obtain  an 
appropriation  for  $3,900,000  for  a  new  Navy 
hospital.  Another  effort  brought  Into  im- 
mediate avallablUty  the  Long  Beach  Veterans 
Hospital,   which   with   the    fulfillment    of 
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known  plans,  becomes  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  medical  centers  for  vet- 
erana.  The  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard, 
closed  for  a  while,  was  reactivated  so  that  it 
now  haa  6.800  employees  and  a  work  load 
bespeaking  even  greater  employment,  so  long 
as  the  Navy  needs  continue,  and  so  long  as 
the  subsidence  of  land  does  not  further 
handicap.  President  Truman,  at  my  request, 
allocated  •5,800.000  to  construct  dikes  around 
the  great  drydock  at  the  shipyard.  This  was 
a  tximtng  point  in  making  the  yard  useful 
again. 

1  received  a  certificate  of  merit  on  parch- 
ment from  the  William  Sullivan  Post,  Amer- 
ican Legion  (of  shipyard  workers) ,  commend- 
ing me  for  my  successfvil  efforts  in  having 
Uie  yard  reactivated. 

In  connection  with  efforts  to  help  them,  I 
must  compliment  the  school  offlcials  of  the 
Twenty-third  District  upon  their  timely  and 
eflSctent  presentation  of  necessary  data  to 
Btipp(^  Just  claims  for  Federal  assistance, 
and  for  early  priorities  to  get  badly  needed 
schools  built.  Very  large  sums  were  obtained 
to  aid  the  8<Aiool8  of  Bellflower,  Downey, 
Oompton,  Wlllowbrook.  Lynwood.  Paramount, 
and  so  forth.  These  efforts  were  crowned  to 
my  great  personal  delight  by  my  receipt  of 
letters  of  appreciation  from  Mrs.  ArdellA 
Tfbby.  superintendent  of  Compton  ele- 
mentary schools;  Prof.  Jack  Robinson,  of 
Paramount  Schools;  and  Dr.  Stuart  McComb, 
of  Compton  College.  Having  been  a  member 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Education 
befOTT  I  went  to  Congress,  I  had  opportunity 
to  take  to  Washington  with  me  m\ich  infor- 
mation covering  the  essential  plan  of  the 
education  of  California's  youth.  In  194fl  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  obtain  the  94,500.000  to 
keep  the  California  child-care  centers  open 
until  the  legislatTire  got  around  to  apprt^rl- 
•tlng  money  to  hold  them  open. 

Any  boy  In  the  congressional  district  pos- 
sesses my  cordial  invitation  to  compete  in 
our  district's  examinations  for  the  academies 
at  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  which  are  al- 
ways formally  conducted  for  me  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  No  appointee  from  my 
congressional  district  has  ever  failed  after 
entering  either  Academy.  There  is  no  re- 
striction on  account  of  color,  creed,  or  pa- 
rental politics  on  boys  taking  the  West  Point 
or  Annapolis  examinations  for  these  appoint- 
ments under  yoxir  Congressman. 

Every  request  for  Information  for  copies 
of  pending  legislation,  and  for  merltorloiis 
assistance  of  any  nature  has  bad  prompt  at- 
tention by  myself  or  my  able  secretaries.  If 
there -has  been  any  case  otherwise,  I  invite 
proof  of  It  so  that  the  unintentional  omis- 
sion can  be  corrected. 

To  the  several  public  libraries,  chambers 
of  commerce,  veterans'  service  centers,  high 
school  and  college  libraries,  city  clerk's  of- 
fices, mayor's  oflk:es,  civil  defense  commit- 
tees, health  centers,  clinics,  hospitals,  etc. 
1  have  forwarded  copies  of  valuable  Oovem- 
ment  publications,  such  as  would  be  of  gen- 
eral reader  interest,  or  be  of  specific  value 
to  special  groups  of  community  leaders. 

I  was  pleased  to  take  the  lead  In  Congress 
on  the  Important  subject  of  muscular 
dystrophy.  This  dread  disease,  which  marks 
out  chiefly  young  boys  of  ages  from  3  to  13 
for  its  victims,  and  from  which  no  recoveries 
among  a  countrywide  total  of  200,000  afflicted 
Is  to  be  expected,  is  now  beginning  to  hare 
the  attention  of  the  American  public  and 
medical  agencies  directed  toward  its  ravages, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  f\inds 
that  will  pay  for  research  that  can  track 
down  cause  of  this  disease  and  thereby  hope 
to  save  lives.  Tour  Congressman's  explana- 
tory article  on  muscular  dystrophy  in  the 
CoNraossioNAi.  RccoKD  was  credited  with  im- 
portance In  helping  to  awaken  the  public 
vo  this  disease  danger. 

My  friends  and  neighbors,  space  does  not 
permit  me  to  itemize  everything  I  have  dona 
or  tried  to  do,  or  wish  I  could  have  done. 


But  I  herein  give  you  some  tangible  proof 
of  how  I  have  voted  in  Congress  and  sought 
to  serve  you  in  the  thousands  of  problems 
which  come  to  a  Congressman  from  the  folks 
at  home.  Your  complaints,  your  hopes  and 
fears  have  been  ever  present  in  my  heart 
and  mind.  And  now,  my  wife,  Lydla,  who 
works  with  me  at  Washington  from  day  to 
day  without  any  Government  pay.  Joins  ms 
in  wishing  each  of  you  In  your  respective 
homes  and  business  relationships,  satisfac- 
tion, success,  good  health,  and  happiness. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Yo\ir  Congressman, 

Cltvz  Dotlb. 


Tmuui  Uses  L«b*r  T«  Vest  Spleen  •m 
MaBafemeBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  TIMOTIfY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  ojJNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESXNTATIVZS 

Monday.  AptU  2t.  19S2 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  add 
but  another  voice  to  the  great  outpouricg 
of  indignation  and  dismay  at  the  Presi- 
dent's seiiurc  of  private  Industry,  I  pre- 
sent below  the  viewpoint  of  one  of  our 
well-known  local  community  newspapers 
of  Chi>:a«o.  the  Edison -Norwood  Review, 
in  its  issue  of  AprU  18.  1952 : 

TkxnfAM  UsBS  Laaoa  To  Van  Stlssk  oir 
MAiTMncEirT 

President  Truman  says  now  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  seize,  and  he  does  not  want  the  Oov- 
emment  to  operate,  the  steel  industry.  Cer- 
tainly no  public  official  wo\ild  have  less  taste 
for  It  than  the  conservative,  free  enterprise 
executive  Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles 
Sawyer,  who  has  reluctantly  accepted  the 
task  Truman  has  assigned  to  him. 

Undoubtedly  a  strike  of  650.C00  stcelwork- 
ers,  now  producing  material  essential  to  sus- 
tain the  fighting  in  Korea  and  to  build  up  r 
defense  capable  of  resisting  aggression,  would 
be  a  blow  to  the  safety  and  strength  of  the 
Nation  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
President  has  acted  in  the  extremity  to  avert 
that  blow. 

But  what  has  produced  that  extremity? 
What  has  nurt\ir*d  the  Impssse  which  Tni- 
man  now  looks  at  with  apparently  Innocent 
stirprlse  and  then  blames  management.  In 
words  which  sound  like  a  whistle-stop  cam- 
paign speech,  for  forcing  the  Government  to 
seize  the  companies? 

In  seizing  the  (trivate  steel  companies  the 
President  is  acting  upon  doubtful  authcv- 
ity — which  certainly  Congress  never  Intended 
to  be  so  used — and  Is  setting  a  precedent. 

The  underlying  responsibility  stems  di- 
rectly from  Washington's  mishandling  and 
manhandling  of  the  whole  stabilization  sys- 
tem. It  Is  impossible  to  deal  out  wage  In- 
creases in  a  vacuum — and  that  is  what  the 
administration  has  done  In  the  steel  case. 

The  Wage  StabUlzatlon  Board  was  so  con- 
stituted by  the  administration  that  it  has  to 
act  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  empowered  to  deal 
with  wage  questions.  It  can  deal  out  wage 
increases:  it  cannot  even  consider  a  price 
increase.  This  power  is  vested  in  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization  and  this  agency  will 
only  act— or  refuse  to  act — after  an  indus- 
try has  undertaken   wage   increases. 

In  his  broadcast.  President  Truman  called 
the  WSB  recommendations  simply  the  basts 
for  a  negotiated  collective-bargaining  set- 
tlement. But  the  WSB  recommendation  be- 
came the  minJTimTn  ths  union  would  con- 
sider. 


There  can  be  no  free  oollectl've  bargaining 
when  the  Government  puts  its  influcnee  on 
one  side  and  then  denies  management  either 
the  right  to  accept  a  strike,  if  It  believes  that 
capitulation  would  imdermins  the  financial 
stnicture  of  the  Industry,  or  to  adjust  prtess 
to  the  Impoaed  wage  scale. 

The  administration's  wage  stablllaation 
formula  has  proved  as  leaky  as  a  porous  hose 
snd  every  once  In  a  while  the  Government 
has  added  new  holes  to  those  already  built  in. 

At  this  moment  the  administration  Is  tak- 
ing the  position  that  the  steel  Industry  ought 
to  accept  the  whole  cost  of  the  WSB-spcm- 
sored  wage  Increase  beyond  whatever  smaU 
adjustment  would  be  possible.  This  means 
that  It  is  demanding  that  steel  stockh<4ders 
siMNild  pay  the  Government -tmpoasd  In- 
enase  out  of  their  pockets. 

Thus  the  President  Is  asklnf  that  labor 
and  management  reach  an  agreement  by  ool- 
lecUve  bargaining  but  after  taking  one 
side  at  the  dispute,  is  denying  to  manafs- 
ment  the  essentials  of  collective  bargaining. 

Due  to  Truman's  singleness  of  purpose,  he 
has  never  let  public  opinion.  Inflation  or 
patriotism  interfere  with  the  demands  of  his 
poUUcal  party.  He  learned  this  technique 
while  a  student  at  the  Pendergast  academy  ct 
political  deception. 


Britisk  lUalisa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


or 

IN  THl  BOT7SK  OP  REPHESENTATTV 
Monday.  Aprti  2i.  19S2 

"Ur.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Spemk* 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remariu. 
I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  an  article  from 
the  Loixlon  Dally  Express  of  February 
24.  1952.  Mr.  John  Gordon  is  reallstle 
In  his  approach  to  this  matter  of  In- 
terference in  the  airsdrs  of  other  people. 
He  says  Idealism  no  longer  Inspires 
the  British  or  the  French  and  calls  our 
intrusion  into  the  affairs  of  Europe  as 
the  American  illusion.  Quite  forcefully, 
be  states: 

▲U  the  doUars  and  all  the  psrsoaslvs 
power  of  America  can  never  create  an  Bu- 
ropsan  army  sufficiently  strong  to  prsivsnt 
the  overrunning  of  Western  Europe  by  the 
hordes  of  commxintsm  if,  as  and  wtasn  they 
shoiild  attempt  to  move. 

France,  he  says,  does  not  want  to  fight 
another  war  and  hundreds  of  American 
dtisens  who  have  been  in  France  dur- 
ing the  past  year  know  this  to  be  the 
fact.  Certainly  American  ofBcials  in 
Europe  must  know  this  to  be  the  fact 
although  they  chose  to  ignore  it. 

I  am  including  the  article  in  <iue8tkm 
at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

With  that  air  of  superiority  which  sits  so 
sasUy  upon  us.  many  Britons  wUl  look  pity- 
ingly at  the  French  this  week  end  and  say: 
"Of  course,  they  are  a  peculiar  people. 
What  happens  in  Prance  oouldnt  happen 
here.     And  it  doesnt  matter  to  tu." 

Dont  fall  for  that  nohsense.  Ws  are  Just 
as  peculiar  a  people  as  ths  French.  We  ars 
going  down  the  diacy  slope.  In  a  slightly 
different  way  tor  exactly  the  same  reason. 

No  wonder  the  saner  world  looks  at  botb 
o(  US  In  bewildered  amaaement. 
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an  TST  POOS 

France  Is  the  richest  country  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Her  soil  Is  far  mors  valuable  than 
any  gold  mine.  For  once  you  empty  a  gold 
mine  It  Is  finished,  but  the  soil  of  France 
produces  year  alter  year  food  and  wine  in 
never-ending  glorious  abundance. 

Her  people  work  harder  perhaps  than  any 
people  in  Europe.  And  although  they  may 
not  have  a  sou  left  in  the  SUte  Treasury 
they  undoubtedly  stUl  have  more  gold  hid- 
den away  in  theli  stocking  than  there  is  any- 
where In  the  world  except  that  fantastic 
hole  in  the  grouad  in  which  the  Americans 
bury  theirs. 

Why  then  shoiild  France  be  in  a  financial 
crisis?  Because  most  people  in  France  dont 
bother  to  pay  ttielr  taxes.  And  no  govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  compel  them.  How 
does  Britain  compare?  Our  Island  is  not 
merely  one  of  tlie  richest  places  In  Europe 
but  In  the  world.  For  It  Is  practically  made 
of  coal.    And  coal  is  as  good  as  gold. 

Ws  have  enough  coal  under  our  feet  to  let 
us  dig  up  at  least  250.000.000  tons  a  year  for 
the  next  two  centuries.  Which  should  not 
be  difficult,  for  It  is  25.000,000  tons  less  than 
we  were  digging  up  30  years  ago. 

In  1  year.  Just  by  digging  up  our  coal,  we 
could  solve  every  currency  problem  that 
pressed  upon  us,  slash  our  taxes  and  sven 
make  the  health  servios  free. 

Lxvs  wsu.,  par  taAtTLr 

But  ws  are  permitting  a  few  men  to  de- 
cide that  we  shaU  neither  dig  up  the  coal 
ourselves  nor  allow  others  to  do  It  for  us. 
So,  like  France,  we  totter  to  bankruptcy. 

But  unlike  France — we  totter  we  pay  our 
taxes.  It  Isn't  so  easy  to  dodge  them  here. 
And  because  we  decline  to  turn  our  coal 
Into  gold,  but  stUl  like  to  Uve  well,  our  taxes 
have  to  be  very  heavy. 

The  consequence  of  that  Is  nearly  as  bad 
for  us  as  not  paying  them  at  all.  For  It  has 
convinced  a  very  large  number  of  people 
that  It  Unt  worth  while  working  hard  If 
you  have  to  pay  most  of  what  you  earn  to  the 
tax  coUector. 

8o  we  become  not  only  stupid — but  lacy  as 
well  as  peculiar.  In  fact  as  we  think  the 
French  are. 

TBI  AMWUCAM  XLLVKOm 

The  truth  is  that  both  the  French  and 
ourselves — individually  and  nationally — have 
lost  our  morals. 

In  our  great  dsys  ws  both  in  turn  took 
the  leadership  of  the  world  and  set  the  minds 
of  men  afire  with  stirring,  courageous  Ideas. 

Now  IdealUm  no  longer  inspires  either  of 
us.  Self  interest  is  all  that  matters.  It 
poisons  politics;  It  poisons  life. 

We  have  to  find  our  own  cure  for  that. 
As  France  has.  And  we  may  have  to  wait 
for  a  wiser  generation  to  be  bom  to  find  It, 

But  there  Is  ons  more  urgent  danger  to  us. 
In  the  present  condition  of  France.  A  dan- 
ger we  dare  not  ignore. 

America  believes  that  only  the  creation  of 
a  European  army,  navy,  and  air  force  drawn 
from  every  country,  and  Integrated  under 
one  command,  will  prevent  Europe  from  be- 
ing overrun  by  the  hordes  of  communism. 

It's  an  attractive  idea.  But  all  the  dollars 
and  all  the  persuasive  power  of  America  can 
never  make  It  real.  For  one  good  reason. 
France  does  not  want  to  fight  another  war. 

But  she  may  not  be  able  to  escape  It.  Not 
because  of  communism  but  because  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  Americans  are  eager  that  the  Germans 
should  be  armed.  When  rearmed  they  may 
decide  that  they  have  old  scores  to  pay  off 
against  France.  And  perhaps  against  us, 
too. 

OOir^  OR  DrrAMGLD 

We  should  make  our  decision  now: 
1.  That  we  wlU  not  be  Involved  In  any  fu- 
turt  conflict  between  Germany  and  Francs. 


9.  "niat  we  keep  out  at  all  continental  en- 
tanglements in  ths  present  disturbed  state 
of  Europe. 

8.  That  we  bring  our  troops  home  to  bases 
where  they  will  not  run  ths  risk  of  destruc- 
tion at  one  stroke. 

4.  That  we  take  the  shaping  of  our  destiny 
and  the  control  of  our  fighting  troops  more 
decisively  into  our  own  hands. 


Repablkan  Program  Should  Be  To 
''Expose,  Oppose,  and  Propose** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTIfY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  ILUKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVKS 
Monday.  Aprti  28,  1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thurs- 
day evening,  April  24, 1  was  privileged  to 
make  the  keynote  address  before  the  Re- 
publican District  Convention  of  the 
Tenth  Virginia  Congressional  District,  at 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Junior  High  School 
in  Arlington.  Va.  The  address  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  a  freshman  Republican  Congressman,  it 
makes  me  very  happy  to  have  the  honor  at 
making  the  keynote  address  st  this  meeting 
of  the  Republican  District  Convention  of  the 
Tenth  Virginia  Congressional  District,  at 
which  you  are  selecting  your  two  delegates  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention. 

The  delegates  you  select  here  tonight  will 
go  on  to  Chicago  and  help  to  bring  forth  a 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  a 
candidate  who  will  uphold  the  principles  of 
our  Republican  Party. 

Frequently  the  question  is  put  to  me  In- 
quiring as  to  how  I  think  the  Republican 
Party  can  win  the  1952  elections.  I  feel  I  do 
have  some  right  to  talk  on  this  problem  be- 
cause I  assure  you  It  Is  by  no  means  a  small 
feat  to  be  elected  a  Republican  Congressman 
from  a  district  located  wholly  within  the  city 
of  Chicago,  which  as  you  well  know  is  one  of 
the  blackest  Democratic  strongholds  In  the 
country. 

The  Republican  Party  can  win  the  1952 
elections  hands  down  If  we  will  become  realis- 
tic and  follow  the  advice  of  Herbert  Hoover 
to  present  respectable,  aggressive,  fighting 
candidates  who  promise  their  program  and 
the  Republican  program  on  these  three  con- 
cise Ideas: 

"Expose,  oppose,  and  propose." 

The  Republican  Party  should  expose  the 
Democratic  War  Party  for  its  corruption  and 
lack  of  morality,  from  the  White  House  all 
the  way  down  to  the  local  political  machines. 
We  should  expose  the  favoritism  gl^*en  to 
Democratic  Party  chieftains  and  workers  In 
Government  contracts  and  the  evils  of  inside 
profit-making.  We  should  expose  the  close 
alliance  of  the  Democratic  War  Party  with 
left-wingers.  Communists,  and  gamblers  who 
are  taken  into  the  bosom  of  the  party,  put- 
ting the  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  above  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  country.  Our  party  should  expKwe  the 
false  promises  of  the  Democratic  machine 
politicians,  such  as  Truman's  promises  to 
"rip  the  Taft-Hartley  law  out  of  the  books," 
to  pass  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act.  to 
reduce  taxes,  to  bring  peace  In  o\ir  times,  and 
many  other  deliberate  false  promises  de- 
signed only  to  gain  votes  by  preying  on  the 
hopes  of  the  pocv  and  the  misguided. 

The  Republican  Party  should  oppose  all 
policies  of  the  Democratic  War  Party  which 
are  debasing  our  traditional  Republican  con- 
stitutional type  of  Government  which  has 


brought  America  to  the  greatest  heights  of 
freedom  and  progress  known  to  mankind. 
We  should  oppose  the  Democrats'  unrealistic 
foreign  policy,  which  has  increased  Commu- 
nist domination  in  1939  of  leas  than  8  per- 
cent of  the  world  population  to  38  percent  of 
the  world  population  today.  We  should  op- 
pose the  Democratic  War  Party's  secret  for- 
eign commitments  as  evidenced  at  Yalta, 
Potsdam,  and  even  as  recently  as  the  Brussels 
meeting  in  January  1951,  at  which  time 
agreements  were  made  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  even  the  leader  of  the  NATO 
armies  has  not  as  yet  been  Informed.  The 
Republicans  m\ist  oppose  the  inflationary 
program  of  spending  and  taxation  and  the 
foreign  give-away  program,  which  will  liqui- 
date the  middle  classes,  leaving  only  the 
very  rich  and  the  poor. 

In  our  program  of  opposition,  the  present- 
day  crisis  in  the  steel  industry,  wherein 
the  President  assumed  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional powers  and  caused  a  great  furor 
among  the  American  people.  Ehows  how  far 
we  have  approached  socialism.  If  the  Re- 
publican nominees  for  political  office  would 
but  heed  the  advice  in  the  declaration  of 
principles  issued  in  February  1950  by  the 
Republican  Members  of  Congress,  the  nomi- 
nees would  continue  at  every  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  the  major  domestic  Issue 
confronting  our  coxintry  is  the  basic  issue  of 
liberty  versus  socialism.  We  must  determine 
whether  we  shall  remain  in  this  coxintry 
a  free  people  in  constant  control  of  our 
Government,  or  whether  we  shall  delegate 
to  an  all-powerful  Federal  or  socialistic  gov- 
ernment unlimited  rights  over  our  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  program  for  a  planned  economy  modeled 
on  the  Socialist  and  Communist  govern- 
ments of  Europe. 

The  Republican  Party  should  propose  a 
program  erf  progressive  action  which  will 
insure  Justice,  freedom,  and  a  way  of  life 
wtilch  our  founding  fathers  set  up  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  Rights.  We 
should  propose  a  program  of  economy  and 
efficiency  in  government  which  will  main- 
tain our  solvency  and  guarantee  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  middle  classes  so  that 
we  will  eventually  have  a  minimum  of  poor 
people.  We  should  propose  strict  adherence 
to  the  time-honored  code  of  ethics  and 
morality  based  on  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  concept  of  God  and  religion  which 
enabled  the  founders  of  our  Constitution  to 
give  us  the  greatest  document  compiled  by 
the  hands  of  men.  If  we  Republicans  but 
adhere  to  this  time-proven  code  of  morality, 
our  domestic  policy,  our  foreign  policy,  and 
our  own  country  will  never  succumb  to  the 
excesses  of  centralized  government  or  social- 
ism. Nor  shaU  we  fall  for  a  "Pied  Piper" 
of  nebulous  world-saving  and  world-med- 
dling schemes,  but  shaU  provide  for  an 
America  which  wUl  bring  an  Increasing  and 
not  a  decreasing  degree  of  freedom,  liberty, 
and  peace. 

If  the  Republican  Party  and  its  nomi- 
nated representatives  will  but  follow  this 
advice  and  set  up  an  effective,  organized  op- 
position, they  wlU  accomplish  and  provide 
for  the  one  great  safeguard  of  every  rep- 
resentative government,  which  is  effective 
organized  opposition.  If  we  as  a  party  do 
not  Intend  to  oppose,  then  I  would  pretty 
near  say  we  should  join  them. 

The  experience  of  our  Republican  Party 
In  the  past  three  Presidential  campaigns 
wherein  our  candidates  did  not  oppose,  but 
merely  promised  to  do  the  Job  better,  speaks 
volumes  for  the  failure  of  oiu'  efforts. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  in  1844  stated  this 
principle  precisely  when  he  said,  "No  gov- 
ernment can  be  long  secxire  without  a  for- 
midable opposition." 

Even  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  patriot 
to  whose  principles  the  Democrat  Party  pays 
lip  service,  stated  the  necessity  of  opposi- 
tion when  in  1787  he  said:  "The  spirit  of 
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reststance  to  goremment  Is  to  Talnabte  on 
certain  oocaslonB  that  I  wish  It  to  be  al- 
ways kept  aUve.  It  will  often  be  exercl8e<l 
when  wrong,  but  better  eo  than  not  to  be 
exercised  at  aU." 

Our  Republican  Party  can  talce  a  great  ex- 
ample In  Its  duty  to  be  an  opposition  party 
from  the  condxict  of  that  great  general  who 
was  willing  to  sacrilkie  all  In  order  to  op- 
pose a  policy  which  he  thoiight  was  detri- 
mental to  the  country,  and  on  the  basis  of 
his  opposition  history  will  not  deny  a  niche 
to  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 


Uaited  States  Fadflf  Constitatioul  Crisis 
•f  Great  Macmitade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALtrOaNIA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESSNTATIVBS 

Monday.  April  28, 1952 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CalUomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  written 
recently  by  David  Lawrence  is  not  only 
timely  and  pertinent  but  extremely  ap- 
propriate. I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Uvrm  States  Facinq  CowrriT  uiiomal  Cbisis 
or  QaxAT  MAGKrruDa 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

WASMiwoToit,  April  34. — America  Is  face  to 
face  with  the  gravest  constitutional  crisis 
In  Its  entire  history.  The  question  Is  wheth- 
er constitutional  government — that  Is,  gov- 
ernment by  law  Instead  of  by  the  whim  of  a 
President — shall  survive.  The  Issue  really  Is 
whether  the  President  can  do  as  he  pleases 
and  go  unchecked. 

President  Truman  has  committed  acts  that 
present  a  case  for  Impeachment  under  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  for  such  ac- 
tion by  a  majority  vote  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  has  selaed  private  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Whether  be 
should  or  should  not  be  remored  Is  a  q\ies- 
tlon  that  the  Constitution  says  shall  be  de- 
termined, after  a  trial,  by  a  two-thirds  vot* 
ctf  the  Senate. 

To  say  that  the  President  shall  not  be  In- 
dicted by  tne  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
cause there  Is  some  doubt  whether  the  case 
would  result  In  removal.  Is  tantamount  to 
•aylng  that  nobody  shall  be  accxised  here^ 
after  by  a  grand  Jury  because  In  the  subse- 
quent trial  he  or  she  might  possibly  be  ac- 
quitted. That  has  not  been  the  course  of 
Justice  heretofore  In  America  In  civil  cases 
Cither. 

Some  administration  supporters  are  saying 
that  the  steel  case  Is  not  a  matter  for  Im- 
peachment but  for  decision  eventually  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
ease  brought  in  the  customary  way.  But 
those  who  make  that  statement  are  overlook- 
ing tbe  fact  that  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  appiurently  cannot  be  restrained  by  a 
court  order  against  committing  acts  for 
which  he  claims  authority  under  inherent 
powers.  If  there  were  a  specific  law  Involved 
and  he  had  done  Bomethlng  under  a  given 
Statute  whose  words  could  be  reviewed  by  a 
court  to  determine  whether  the  authority  at 
that  law  had  been  exceeded.  It  would  be  a 
<Uirerent  matter.  For  the  agent  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  could  then 
be  restrained  by  a  court  lnj\inctlon. 

But  an  act  committed  by  the  BucutlT* 
under  so-called  Inherent  powers  is  something 
(Ufferent.  and  it  mlsHit  be  years  before  a  court 
ease  could  be  devised  that  would  cover  the 
«q>ticlt  points  involved. 


flbioe  the  President  claims  Inhersnt  powers 
and  there  \»  no  way  of  effectively  serving 
him  personally  with  a  court  order,  there  Is 
no  choice  left  to  Congress  but  to  hnpsach 
him  and  try  ths  cass  XMiw  with  the  Senate 
acting  as  a  court. 

■ven  this  very  week  the  President  has 
again  flouted  the  authority  of  Congress  by 
refusing  to  allow  his  Cabinet  oflVcers  and  the 
heads  of  executive  agencies  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
merely  has  sought  to  study  academically  the 
powers  of  seizure.  When  a  President  does 
not  even  cooperate  in  the  making  of  a  study 
of  his  powers  by  the  ieglsUtive  branch  and 
declines  even  to  defend  his  legal  reasoning 
or  to  explain  It,  he  emphasizes  how  far  Amer- 
ica has  drifted  toward  a  concept  of  the 
Presidency  which  plainly  Ignores  the  co- 
ordinate status  of  the  Congress  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  ths  American  constitutional 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  arguments  against  applying  the  im- 
peachment process  are  not  only  a  revelation 
of  the  lengths  to  which  Executive  usurpa- 
tion has  already  gone  In  America,  but  they 
disclose  also  the  supineness  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  itself  and  the  tendency  to  ac- 
quiescence In  th«  king -can -do- no- wrong 
philosophy.  Kven  inside  the  BepubUcan 
Party  cotmcils  there  is  timidity. 

It  is  especially  significant  that  so  many 
men^bers  of  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
lilstorlcally  has  fought  against  centraliza- 
tion of  government  in  Washington  and  par- 
ticularly against  an  enlargement  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President,  now  should  be  psJulve 
and  acquiesce  in  the  assiunptlon  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man of  tlie  right  to  seize  private  property 
wltliout  a  law. 

Kven  In  his  letter  to  Congress  this  wsek 
Mr.  Tr\unan  writes  ss  if  he  doesn't  imder- 
stand  the  constitutional  issues  Involved.  He 
says  that  to  have  Invoked  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  would  not  have  been  fair  to  the  CIO. 
But  Is  that  the  standard  of  measurement  In 
deciding  what  statutes  to  use  or  what  im- 
authorlzed  powers  to  invoke?  Isn't  the  cri- 
terion rather  what  Is  fair  to  everybody,  in- 
cluding the  owners  of  private  property  in 
America? 

There  need  be  nothing  personal  or  partisan 
In  the  impeaclunent  process  or  in  bringing 
the  case  to  trial.  It  would  be  refreshing  In- 
deed, and  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  course 
of  future  Presidents,  If  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  there  stUl  is 
such  a  thing  as  Impeachment — that  there  is 
a  check  against  any  assumption  of  power  by 
the  President. 


Tast  aid  Prescat  Staadards  af 

Ethics  ia  AMcriea;   Are  We  Ii^iroT- 
acr— Estes  KefaiTcr 


.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JoTlEVINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday.  April  28, 19S2 

Mr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  eyes 

of  the  people  of  our  Nation  there  is  no 
person  more  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
UY^  of  public  morals  and  ethics  than  Is 
our  great  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
iiessee.  Senator  Estbs  Kspattver. 

With  all  [wlltical  considerations  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Senator  Ki- 
rixTViR,  more  than  any  other  individual 

In  our  pubUc  life  today  has  seen  and  ob- 
served the  sltoatlon  of  ethics  and  morals 

In  operation.  Ilirough  the  means  of  tbe 


great  Senate  Crime  Ibvestlgatlon  Com- 
mittee, Senator  KMWkxrm  has.  In  effect, 
bad  a  ringside  seat  for  the  outpouring  of 
details  relative  to  ethics  and  morals  as 
they  affect  and  Influence  our  political  life 
and  our  public  life.  He  kxwws  whereof  be 
speaks. 

As  we  are  all  Interested  in  the  situa- 
tion of  public  morals  and  ethtos — I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoto.  an  article 
written  by  Senator  KxrAUViB  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  1953  issue  of  the 
magazine  the  Annals,  a  publication  of 
the  National  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science.  Tbe  article  is 
entitled  'Tast  and  Present  Standards  of 
Public  Ethics  in  America;  Are  We  Im- 
proving?" 

The  article  follows: 
Past    airs 


SrAXBASSs    ov    Pttbuc 
Amm  Wb  XBoaoviMo? 

(By  Bsras  Kxrauw) 

The  problem  of  public  ethics  Is  merely  a 
phase  of  the  problem  of  general  ethics.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  ethical  problem  for  both 
the  individual  and  society  Is  tiie  conflict  be- 
tween the  self-interest  of  the  individual  and 
the  more  or  less  collective  Interest  of  so- 
ciety as  a  wbda:  and  the  essential  problem 
of  conduct  can  be  sxprssssd  in  ths  question: 
To  wtiat  extent  siwuld  tbe  purely  sslflsh 
ends  of  the  individual  be  sacrificed  to  or 
limited  by  the  ends  of  the  society  hs  llvvs 
in?  Philosophically  ths  conflict  Is  betwcsa 
selllihnsss  and  altruism:  politically,  bs- 
tween  self-interest  and  pubUc  welfare. 

The  standards  of  public  ettxics  have  ac- 
cordingly reflected  and  mirrored  the  stand- 
ards of  private  ethlos:  and  Um  different 
standards  have  expressed  every  phUosophtoal 
point  of  view  from  the  cynical  to  tlw  Mssl- 
istlc.  Like  that  of  our  culture  itself,  the 
beliavlar  pattern  at  our  public  life  has  traced 
a  serpentine  course  veering  between  ths 
easy  tolerance  of  cynicism  and  tbe  Inflexible 
propriety  of  Idealism.  Cynicism  may  have 
exerted  the  greater  pull,  but  generally  ovr 
course  has  nevertheless  tended  toward  tlis 
standards  of  Idealism  more  and  more. 

Our  standards  of  pubUe  ethics  tn  tbs 
Cnlted  States  have  been  oondltloned  by 
certain  considerations  which,  whether  or  not 
they  liave  counterparts  in  psrsonal  ethics, 
have   provided   certain   llmttrntloos   on   oar 
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The  first  Is  the  fact  that.  aspsclaUy  In  a 
crisis,  a  i)eople's  government  like  our  Amsr- 
ican  democracy  must  act.  A  demoeratlo 
government  can  never  leave  ths  battlefleld 
of  action,  not  even  to  retire  to  contempla- 
tion. At  times  when  the  citizens  ss  Indl- 
vlduais  cannot  solve  their  own  problems^ 
ethical  or  practical,  they  turn  to  tiie  Gor- 
emment for  solution.  Th«  people's  gov- 
ernment cannot  abdicate  in  such  a  situa- 
tion; It  Is  farced  to  cope  with  the  probleoM 
its  cttiasns  find  individually  Insoluhle. 
This  foross  a  certain  need  for  ezpedisocy 
wliich  drives  otir  thinkiriy  on  public  ethics 
towsrd  a  pragmstlo  phll— ophy  even  more 
strongly  than  Is  the  cass  in  our  IndlvUhMl 
thinking. 

Sseondly.  here  in  ths  United  Stetss  ws 
appear  to  be  committed  to  the  basic  concept 
tUat  xiot  only  our  own  progress  but  the  suna- 
mum  bonum  Itself  is  more  likely  not  only 
Of  attainment  but  of  better  attainment 
tiirough  the  expression  of  tlie  individual 
cnsracter  and  wlU  Uian  throiigh  the  expres- 
sion of  collective  wills  and  ciiaraeters.  This 
tends  to  keep  us  sympathetic  to  self-intsnst 
and  also  to  define  general  welfare  not  as  tha 
state  In  which  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of 
society  Is  greatest,  but  as  the  state  In  wnicn 
the  opportunity  for  the  nobler  types  of  Indi- 

▼tdual  self-eKpreHkm  is  greatest.   TbU  idea 


obvloxisly  leaves  much  more  room  for  indi- 
vidual interpretation  of  both  ends  and 
means,  and  therefore  for  Individual  interpre- 
tations of  public  ethics;  It  also  tends  toward 
an  easier  Identification  of  public  welfare  with 
self-interest. 

DouBLs  vrawsaso  ros  ruHJC  am  nuvATS 

KTHICS 

Moreover,  our  consideration  of  public  ethics 
i  been  and  still  Is  conditioned  by  tiie  exlst- 
of  a  double  standard  of  ethics.  Al- 
though our  public  ethics  mirror  the  ethics  of 
otir  private  lives,  they  are  by  no  means  Identi- 
cal. For  one  tlilng,  there  is  a  greater  con- 
tradiction in  the  ends  we  establish  for  public 
than  in  those  for  private  ethics.  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  thst  to  some  degree  the 
realities  of  our  American  democracy  drive  \i» 
Into  a  pragmatic  concept  of  tbe  behavior  of 
Uie  Government.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  tended  to  expect  much  higher  eth- 
ical standards  of  public  servants  than  of  pri- 
vate dtlsens.  particularly  that  of  citizens  m 
business. 

Indeed  this  trend  leads  us  into  a  peculiarly 
one-sided  view  of  public  probity.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  deny  our  public  servants  the 
right  of  behavior  which  is  a  perfectly  normal 
part  of  business  and  private  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  they  fail  in  eUiics  we  tend 
to  place  the  full  blame  on  them  alone.  Thus, 
we  excoriate  and  soom  the  public  servant 
who  takes  s  bribe,  but  we  overlook  and  even 
forgive  the  tenderer  of  the  bribe.  ThU  tend- 
ency led  one  historian  of  our  corruption  to 
say:  ''In  politics  alone,  the  pimp  enjoys  a 
higher  moral  standing  than  the  prostitute."  > 
Moreover,  because  of  thU  duality  It  U  much 
more  difficult  to  attain  high  ethical  perform- 
ance in  public  life  ttian  In  private  life. 

rvoLtrnON  or  sTAKOAaos 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  ws  can 
examine  the  evolution  of  the  standards  of 
public  ethics  In  our  own  past  and  try  to  ar- 
rive at  an  answer  to  the  question:  Have  we 
improved? 

Before  ths  war  of  independence  the  con- 
cept of  public  ethics,  as  we  know  it  today, 
simply  did  not  exist  for  ths  simple  reason 
that  the  concept  of  general  welfare  was  al- 
most completely  nonexistent.-  In  pre-Vlc- 
torian  days  England's  public  servants  oper- 
ated on  the  principle  that  a  public  oflice  was 
a  means  to  wealth,  and  this  principle  was 
not  only  accepted  by  the  rulers  but  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  few  oOces  carried 
with  them  anything  but  a  nominal  salary. 
Bluntly  but  quite  accurately  the  system  of 
public  service  could  be  described  as  that  of 
selling  the  bounty  of  the  Government  for 
the  best  obtainable  price.  Kven  seats  in 
Parliament  were  available  at  a  standing  price 
of  £4,000  sterling.  "Ofliclal  dishonesty  in 
the  Colonial  period  attained  the  static  and 
convincing  quaUty  of  a  known  science,  like 
arithmetic  or  geometry." » 

Graft  and  bribery  of  the  public  servants 
were  an  economic  factor  which  every  busi- 
nessman took  Into  consideration,  the  more 
so  since  the  scale  of  values  was  well  known. 
In  a  sense  the  whole  populace  engaged  in 
tbe  profitable  process  of  mulcting  the  Gov- 
ernment— which  was  after  all  a  hated  ty- 
rant— of  every  possible  penny.  Indeed,  pub- 
Uc opinion  did  not  begin  to  be  outraged 
untU  the  process  of  graft  and  bribery  began 
to  be  pointed  at  mulcting  tbe  populace  It- 
self, not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  King, 
for  he  received  s  pitifully  small  proportion 
of  even  the  legal  taxes,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  grafters.  The  taxes  themselves  were 
to  some  extent,  one  siupects,  an  early  ex- 
ample of  nuisance  laws  enacted  by  the  graft- 


>  David  Loth,  Public  Plunder,  A  History  of 
Graft  in  America.  New  York:  Osrrick  k  Ivans, 

1938. 

'  WUUsm   V.  Woodward.   A  Kew  American 
History,  NSW  York:  Farrar  and  Binshart.  1830. 


ers  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
ssll  immtinity  or  amelioration  at  a  price. 

The  general  toelfare  in  the  concept  of  puhlie 
ethic* 

The  Revolution  was  to  an  extent  at  least 
a  revolt  against  tiie  corruption  and  dis- 
honesty of  British  public  service.  Moreover, 
the  Revolution  not  only  transferred  sov- 
ereignty from  the  king  to  the  people,  but 
also  the  property  of  the  government  from 
the  king  to  the  people.  Public  servants  were 
no  longer  custodians  for  a  far-away  and  liated 
king,  but  custodians  for  the  people;  and 
the  people  no  longer  had  cause  for  compla- 
cency about  the  theft  of  that  property.  The 
Revolution  also  established  the  Idea  of  gen- 
eral welfare  as  a  foil  and  opposing  force  to 
self-interest  and  self-aggradlzement.  Thus 
the  improvement  in  the  concepts  of  public 
ethics  after  the  Revolution  was  in  Itself  a 
small  revolution. 

However,  the  tiablts  of  s  heritage  and  a 
lifetime  are  not  easily  put  away,  and  though 
we  now  had  a  concept  of  public  ethics  the 
standards  of  conformance  to  It  were  still  low. 
Even  during  the  revolt  itself  officers  had  to 
be  cashiered  for  "drawing  more  provisions 
and  pay  than  they  had  men  in  their  com- 
pany," to  use  Washington's  own  words,  or 
for  "seeking  by  dirty  and  base  means  the^ 
promotion  of  their  own  dishonest  gain."  A 
stalwart  and  hot  patriot  like  Samuel  Chase 
while  a  Member  of  Congress  could  try  to 
corner  the  supply  of  flour  during  the  war. 
And  Robert  Morris  was  investigated  on 
ctxarges.  largely  supported  by  facts,  that  he 
iised  bis  position  of  public  trust  for  private 
gain.  At  one  point  Wssliington  was  driven 
to  say: 

"Such  a  dearth  of  pubUc  spirit  and  want  of 
virtue,  such  stock-Jobbing  and  fertUlty  in 
all  the  low  arts  to  obtain  advantage  of  one 
kind  or  another,  I  never  saw  before  and  pray 
to  God  I  may  never  be  a  witness  to  again. 
I  tremble  at  the  prospect.  Such  a  dirty, 
mercenary  spirit  pervades  the  whole  that  I 
should  not  be  surprised  at  any  disaster  tliat 
may  happen." 

But  there  was  a  difference.  Where  such 
behavior  had  formerly  been  deplored  by  the 
virtuous  only  as  a  personal  defect  In  char- 
acter it  was  now  being  deplored  as  a  sin 
against  a  larger  Interest  or  Ideal — the  general 
welfare.  Despite  his  previous,  unquestioned 
patriotism  Samuel  Chase  was  ostracized  and 
refused  reappointment  to  the  Congress.  And 
Morris  was  absolved  only  because  the  patri- 
ots, as  realists,  appeared  to  believe  that  his 
contributions  to  the  general  welfare  were 
greater  than  tbe  personal  profit  he  made 
through   his   position. 

The  dis[>08ltion  of  these  cases  produced 
the  first  criterion  of  public  ethics.  Private 
profit  by  public  servants  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  welfare  was  corrupt;  but  pri- 
vate profit  by  public  servants  obtained  as 
a  concomitant  to  service  in  the  general  wel- 
fare was  quite  prope/.  The  principle  re- 
mained the  basic  criterion  of  our  public 
morals  until  a  few  years  ago.  Indeed,  it 
was  used  to  Justify  the  conduct  of  Andrew 
Mellon  as  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  as  late 
as  the  isao's;  and  vestiges  of  it  are  still 
found  in  our  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Realism  in  public  ethicM 

There  ensued  a  period  of  what  we  might 
call  realism  In  public  ethics.  The  fathers 
of  the  Revolution  were  Idealists:  the  fathers 
of  our  Constitution  and  the  Republic  It  es- 
tablished were  realists  and  conservatives,  at 
least  in  comparison  with  the  former.  It  is 
always  easy  to  identify  self-interest  with 
general  welfare.  In  the  first  yean  of  the 
constitutional  Republic  the  tendency  was 
expedited  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  in- 
fluential fathers  of  the  Republic  were  men 
of  firm  convictions,  and  by  the  fact  that 
their  first  concern  was  naturally  to  maks 
the  Oovernment  work.    So  far  as  public  eth- 


ics were  concerned,  the  problem  of  the  first 
60  or  70  years  of  the  Republic  was  to  es- 
tablish definitions  of  general  welfare  rather 
than  standards  of  ethical  performance.  The 
problem  resolved  Itself  Into  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  groups  each  claiming  ttxat  its  own 
self-interest  coincided  with  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  were  the  conserva- 
tive mercantile  Interests  whose  prophet  was 
Hamilton;  on  the  other,  the  liberal  agrarian 
interests  whose  prophet  was  Jefferson.  Since 
this  was  not  simply  an  academic  contest 
aimed  at  arriving  at  philosophical  answers 
but  a  matter  of  real  and  earnest  life  aimed 
at  arriving  at  a  working  Government,  neither 
side,  though  motivated  by  highly  principled 
convictions  and  Ideals,  was  inclined  to  be 
very  choosy  about  means.  Moreover,  al- 
though the  criterion  of  public  ethics  frowned 
at  public  servants  placing  their  self-inter- 
est above  general  welfare,  it  placed  no  such 
limitations  on  private  citizens.  The  con- 
trary was  true. 

The  war  had  not  been  fought  for  any  ab- 
stract concept  of  general  welfare.  It  Is  prob- 
ably a  fair  statement  that  it  was  fought 
for  the  principle  that  the  power  of  Oov- 
ernment should  be  used  not  to  forward  the 
self-interest  of  the  rulers,  but  to  forward 
the  self-Interest  of  the  people.  The  imme- 
diate aim  of  our  founding  fathers  was  to 
make  o\ir  Hepubllc  work  in  this  sense.  Fi- 
nally, the  p)eople  themselves  were  a  product 
of  a  society  in  which  tbe  perversion  of  pub- 
lic service  to  private  ends  was  the  norm. 
Considering  all  tills,  it  Is  a  high  tribute  to 
the  basic  integrity  of  the  founding  fathers 
that  the  standards  of  public  ethics  were 
realistic  rather  than  downright  cynical.  But 
their  realism  made  precedent  for  cynicism, 
as  John  Adams,  in  a  remafkable  antlcipe.- 
tlon  of. the  basic  presumption  of  Marxism, 
foresaw  when  he  wrote: 

"In  every  society  where  property  exists 
there  will  ever  be  a  struggle  between  rich 
and  poor.  Mixed  in  one  assembly  equal 
laws  can  never  be  expected;  they  will  either 
h«  made  by  the  numbers  to  plunder  the 
few  who  are  rich,  or  by  influence  to  fleece 
the  many  who  are  poor." 

He  concluded  tliat  government  by  either 
faction  could  therefore  only  be  sustained 
by  "the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder." 

Since  in  our  early  days  the  power  of  Oov- 
ernment was  largely  concentrated  in  the  leg- 
islative branch.  It  was  here  that  problems 
of  public  ethics  first  occurred.  The  dis- 
illusioned, who  do  not  believe  we  have  made 
at  least  some  progress  in  our  standards  of 
public  ethics,  might  consider  this  Instance: 

Early  examples  of  public  ethics 

As  part  of  the  program  of  establishing 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, the  flrst  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  pressed  for  and  received 
congressional  approval  for  the  assumption  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  largely  de- 
faulted debts  of  the  States  and  also  for 
the  redemption  of  the  nearly  worthless  con- 
tinental currency  at  face  value.  Although 
this  was  no  doubt  a  measure  in  the  public 
Interest,  it  was  also  in  the  self-interest  of 
the  moneyed  classes.  Moreover,  historians 
Bi*  inclined  to  agree  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  voted  for  redemption  at  face 
value  made  a  personal  profit  out  of  the 
scheme.  A  suspiciously  convenient  fire  in 
the  Treasury  destroyed  recc»xls  before  the 
Jefferson  administration  could  seize  them, 
but  what  was  left  of  them  indicates  that 
at  least  16  of  the  26  Senators  and  29  of 
64  Congressmen  had  acquired  more  than 
nominal  quantities  of  State  securities  or 
continental  currency,  and  accordingly  that 
they  profited  personally  from  their  vote  in 
favor  of  redemption  at  face  value. 

On    the    other    hand,    Jonathan    Dayton, 
Speaker  of  the  House  (1708-1800) .  was  driven 
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trom  oOm  for  maAvmOog  Mme  118,000  from 
the  pay  and  traTellng  allowance  of  liembcn. 
Th\u  embeBlement  of  Oovemment  funda. 
widespread  In  colonial  times,  became  a  sin 
against  pubUo  etlilca.     For  a  ball  century 
Jefferson  and  his  agrarian  liberals  kept  the 
Congress  and  Federal  Government  from  be- 
coming a  self -profiting  servant  of  the  mon- 
eyed Interests.    They  Insisted  that  most  of 
the   favors   the    moneyed    Interests    wanted 
irere  the  prcrogaUve  of  the   States  rather 
than    of    the    Federal    Government.      ThU 
turned  the  attention  of  those  who  sought 
theM  favors  to  the  State  legl*lat\ires.    Tha 
corruption,  bribery,  graft,  and  Incredible  ladt 
of  ethics  In  the  State  legislatures  which  fol- 
lowed  are   too  weU  known   to  require   any 
mention  here.    But  the  interests  had  their 
friends  In  Congress  too.  and  many  of  our 
naUonal  heroes  had  feet  of  clay  when  seen 
trom  today's  perspective. 

In  1837  Congress  was  concerned  with  re- 
newing the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  A  large  numt)«r  of  Congressmen  and 
Government  executives  had  loans,  largely  un- 
secured, from  the  bank,  among  them  Vice 
President  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and 
Daniel  Webster. 

ICembers  of  Congress  had  large  and  lucra- 
tive private  practices,  and  among  their  cli- 
ents  were   persons   vitally   concerned   with 
bUla   before   Congress.     Both   Webster   and 
CUy  were  counsel  for  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  when  its  charter  came  up 
for  renewal.    Webster  represented  New  Eng- 
land businessmen,  and  once  he  received  from 
them  a  memorial  of  •37.000  with,  so  It  wai 
said,   no  strings  attached-     While   in  Con- 
gress and  even  as  Secretary  ot  State.  Webster 
represented    Danish.    French,    and    Spanish 
claimants  for  damage  by  American  shipping 
during  the  Var.of  1812.    Though  these  facts 
were  quite   well   known,  they  caxised   Uttle 
furor  except  among  his  political  enemies. 
The  $poU3  tvstem  and  cynicism 
A  landmark  In  setting  the  pattern  of  our 
tmblic  ethics  appeared  In  tha  administra- 
tion of   Jackson   and  Van  Buren   with   the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  spoils  system. 
Actually,  we  know  today  that  Jackson  has 
been   considerably    Ubeled   In   our   popular 
news  of  his  responsibility  foe  and  belief  in 
the  system.     But  this  administration  set  a 
precedent  by  establishing  Burke's  principle 
of  party  responsibility  without  clearly  de- 
fining party  obligations  to  the  general  wel- 
fare.   Moreover,  by  reducing  the  security  of 
tenure,  tt  discouraged  the  entrance  of  men 
of  integrity  and  honorable  ambition  into  the 
Government  and  encouraged  the  lesser  men 
who  did  enter  Qovernnient  service  to  seek  se- 
curity of  tenure  by  subservience  to  the  party 
In  power  and  its  friends.    The  consequence* 
can  still  be  discerned  In  public  life. 

The  realism  of  pre-Jacksonlan  days  began 
to  ripen  into  outright  cynicism.  The  ClvU 
War  eliminated  for  a  few  years  the  checks 
presented  by  the  conflicting  self-interest* 
of  an  opposition,  and  there  followed  the 
shabby  profiteering  during  the  ClvU  War  It- 
self, the  corruption  of  the  Grant  regime. 
«nd  the  nearly  complete  capture  of  both 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  by  the 
robber  barons  of  the  1880'b  and  1800*8.  The 
judgment  of  Henry  Adams  that  "one  might 
•earch  the  whole  list  of  Congress.  Judiciary 
and  executive  during  the  25  years.  1870  to 
1895,  and  find  Uttle  but  damaged  reputa- 
tatlons,"  might  be  extreme,  but  It  was  not 
entirely  unmerited. 

Certainly  those  year*  represented  a  low 
In  our  standards  of  ethics  and  the  peak  in 
our  tolerance  for  corruption  and  in  our  sub- 
Tersion  of  the  machinery  of  government, 
both  State  and  local,  to  the  p\irpoee«  of 
tx^ivate  profit  rather  than  general  welfare. 
The  general  welfare  became  completely  iden- 
tified with  the  moat  selfish  self-interest  of 
one  group  only — the  money  makers.  More- 
over, the  intcreata  which  capturwi  tha  Gov- 


ernment not  only  manned  It  with  their  own 
men  but  furnished  their  own  ethics^  cc. 
rather,  their  contempt  for  ethic*. 

John  Adams  may  or  may  not  have  been 
right  in  his  idea  that  a  conflict  of  self- 
tnterests  could  produce  effective  Government 
only  through  the  cohesive  power  of  graft. 
But  evenU  appeared  to  have  proved  onc« 
more— as  they  hat*  In  all  w«*t«m  history— 
that  a  Government  wMnmltted  only  to  tha 
self-interest  of  one  group  breeds  corruption 
as  earrlOQ  exposed  to  summer  heat  breeds 

me*. 

Meform  and  revolt 
The  very  completeness  of  the  cynicism  and 
hypocrisy  however  served  a  purpose.  It 
moved  lis  from  reform  to  revolt.  In  the  last 
60  years  we  found  and  threw  out  the  cor- 
rupt wherever  w*  could;  we  established  Uw* 
and  machinery  to  encourage  probity  and  In- 
tegrity; but  we  also  reexamined  and  revised 
the  philosophy  behind  o\u  public  ethic*. 

Since  by  oxir  peculiar  double  standard  th* 
taker  of  the  bribe  Is  considered  mere  blame- 
ful than  the  giver,  we  attacked  In  that  dlrec- 
tlc«i  first.    We  became  more  effectively  criti- 
cal  about  corruption  In   government.     W* 
not  only  threw  out  the  corrupt  wherever  w» 
found  them,  but  we  discerned  corruption  in 
actions    which    prevlovisly    had    caused    no 
furor.    Where  the  criterion  of  public  ethics 
established  by  the  First  Congress  wa*  that 
private  profit  by  public  servants  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  welfare  was  corrupt  but 
that   private  profit  by  puMlc  servanU  ob- 
tained as  a  concomitant  to  service  In  th* 
general  welfare  was  quite  proper,  today.  I 
think,  the  qualifying  clause  lias  been  elimi- 
nated.    Today,  I  am  sure,  most  of  us  agrca 
that  the  criterion  should  be:  "Private  profit 
by  public  servanU  at   the  expecse  of  th* 
general  welfare  1*  corrupt,  period." 

To  make  it  possible  to  obtain  and  hold 
men  of  suflldent  ability  and  mtegrlty  to  Uve 
up  to  this  criterion,  we  have  offered  them 
security  in  tlie  form  of  clvll-servlce  teniure. 
smd  on  the  whole  a  scale  of  pay  which. 
though  not  comparable  with  that  of  private 
life.  Is  at  least  sufficient  to  eliminaU  excuse* 
for  graft. 

UntU  quite  recently  these  meas\ire*  wer* 
highly  effective  In  the  Federal  Government, 
though  much  lees  so  In  our  local  govern- 
ments. Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  their 
success  was  the  fact  that  although  World 
War  I  produced  18,000  new  millionaires,  not 
one  of  them  was  a  career  public  servant  in 
the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  all  the  mor* 
dismaying  to  discover,  as  we  recently  hav* 
in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  scandals. 
that  not  only  the  political  appointees,  or 
amateur  public  servants,  but  also  some  civil 
or  professional  servants  have  been  involved 
In  highly  Tinethlcal  conduct.  This  grievous 
fact  points  a  moral  which,  thougb  obvlotis. 
1*  often  overlooked  In  practice,  tluit  Is.  that 
It  Is  not  sufficient  merely  to  establish  high 
standards  of  ethics  «nd  a  system  of  civil 
service  but  that  we  must  also  bave  public 
servants  whose  personal  ethics  and  jnlvat* 
probity  are  high. 

FUBLK  KTHICS  AMD  OKHXIAL  XTKICl 

Further  ImproveoMnts  In  our  public  ethic* 
had  to  wsUt  lor  improvement  In  our  general 
ethics,  and  these,  too,  evolved  in  time.  The 
Individual's  right  to  foster  his  self-interest 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare  began 
to  be  more  and  more  clrciimscrlbed  both  by 
law  and  by  public  opinion.  The  process  lea 
first  to  the  period  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terest which  characterized  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century.  The  moneyed  Interests  ac- 
quired, i>artly  by  their  own  perception  and 
partly  by  forced  feeding,  a  standard  of  ethic* 
of  their  own  in  which  their  own  self-interest 
made  some  concessions  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. The  public  would  not  longer  counte- 
nance and  capital  could  no  longer  aflort^— 
•Ither  In  money  or  In  damaged  publl*  «•- 


teem— outward  bribery  «nd  gnft.  Capital- 
UU  learned  the  trick  of  capturing  pubUo 
opinion  and  the  machinery  of  election  and 
found  such  methods  cheaper  and  more  aflec- 
tiT*.  a*  well  as  les*  obviou*ly  corrupt  and 
bikse.  Other  special-interest  groups  adopted 
fiiTvUar  techniques. 

This  leas-d!rect  approach  of  th*  special 
Interest*  has  raised  a  whole  new  area  of  eth- 
ical problems  and  a  eo»r— ponding  set  of  new 
•ins  of  corruption.  We  hav*  in  the  Federal 
Government,  at  least,  rsdueed  the  pa**lMmy 
and.  to  a  les*  extent,  the  inddenoe  of  owt- 
rlght  bribery  and  graft.  W*  appear  also  to 
have  pretty  weU  r«iuced  th*  po**lblllty  ef 
any  further  outright  capture  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  a  single  special-lntereet  group.  But 
we  have  aeen  grow  up.  In  place  of  these  obvl- 
om  direct  methods,  a  whole  new  famUy  of 
subtle,  indirect  Influence*  who**  purpo*** 
are  on  the  one  hand  to  capture  the  mind* 
and  th*  loyalty  of  public  servants  and  on  th* 
other  hand  to  ensure  th*  cl*ctlon  of  sympa- 
thetic legislators.  

We  cannot  control  these  indirect  eutiU|H 
tlons  by  Imposing  ethics  on  our  public  serv- 
anU only.     We  can  perbapa.  as  we  seem  to 
be  undlng  to  do.  make  our  criterion  of  pub- 
lic   iithlw   BMsre   strmgant — mak*   It   reed: 
"Private  profit  by  punUe  aervanu.  whether 
or  not  it  is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  welfare  Is  corrupt."    Perhaps,  too.  a* 
ha*  b*en  suggestted.  w*  can  spell  oat  the 
ethics  by  codifying  the  particulars  In  a  coda 
of  conduct.    But  tnese  alone  vrlU  not  suSe*. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  go  very  far  in  control- 
ling these  indirect  methods  without  running 
Into  the  dilemma  that  by  so  doing  we  nay 
be  Infringing  on  the  constitutional  rlghta  of 
Ii*«<k*i>   of   speech,    freedom   of    the    pre**, 
treedosn  to  petition,  and  ot^er  freedom*.   We 
have  legislated  some  llmlutions.  and  per- 
haps we  can  legislate  a  few  more  without  en- 
dangering  our   constitutional   right*.     For 
the  reat.  however,  we  shall,  I  fear,  have  to 
await  a  higher  ethical  standard  among  th* 
general  dtlaenry. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  commented: 
"There  Is  no  kind  of  dishonesty  Into  which 
otherwise  good  people  more  easily  and  fre- 
quently fall  than  that  of  defrauding  the  Oaf' 
emment."  We  have  done  fairly  well  In  find- 
ing a  remedy  for  Franklin's  complaint  so  far 
a*  It  concerns  o\ir  public  servants,  but  we 
will  not  achieve  really  honest  and  moral  gov- 
ernment until  the  comment  loses  Its  point 
when  applied  to  the  private  dtlaen.  As  long 
as  the  citizen  continue*  to  place  his  own  self- 
interest  so  far  above  the  general  welfare  that 
he  feeU  Justified  in  employing  almost  any 
means  of  obtaining  Government  favor  for  hi* 
aelfish  ends,  we  shall  continue  to  have  n 
climate  in  which  corruption  can  flourUh. 
Until  the  citisen**  own  moral  code  prevents 
him  from  debasing  himself  by  procuring  cor- 
ruption of  public  servants,  the  problem  of 
corruption  and  morality  in  public  life  will 
remain  very  real  and  earnest. 

nrmrerrATioNi  or  trs  cnnresT  waLFsii 
No  adequate  public  ethics  is  poeslble  with- 
out a  clear  and  accepted  definition  of  gen- 
eral welfare.  A  public  aervant  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  a  good  Job  of  protecting  the 
general  welfare  against  the  selfish  Interests  of 
individuals  If  he  does  not  know  wbat  tbe 
general  welfare  Is.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
general  welfare  I*  regarded  as  synonymou* 
with  the  self-interest  of  one  group,  he  can- 
not be  blamed  undtily  for  doing  wtiat  he 
can — short  of  graft — to  forward  that  self- 
tntereet. 

Unfortunately,  a  definition  of  general  wel- 
fare Is  extremely  dUBcult  In  our  American 
life  because  of  our  rlgbtftil  acceptance  of. 
and  even  dependence  on.  Individualism.  In- 
deed, to  my  mind  this  is  the  r***on  why  such 
nations  as  England  and  Germany  were  able 
to  precede  us  to  the  achievement  of  reasoo- 
ebly  ethical  governmmtal  In  both  of  these 
•ountrt**  th*  reutlvely  ea*y  and  simple  utlU- 
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tsitan  dsflnltlaa  of  pubtte  welfare 

society  Is  satisfactory  wee  eartf 
aelaMiibad.   On  th*  other  hand,  in 
■och  a  daAnlttoB  wooM  find  great 
end  not  troea  eoneervattv**  alosi* 

However,  tn  tta*  last  SO  yeee*  w*  have 
eiowty  eeolelnf  a  eoneept  of  general  welfare 
which.  tbiN«h  not  yet  nally  defined  and 
certainly  far  trom  clear,  U  finding  aceapi- 
■aee  and  gtvaa  eon*  pnaalee  of  being  *««- 
aent  to  ghre  m  a  warklnt  pafktam  of  puhUs 
ethlca.  So  far  the  concept  1*  mor*  negative 
than  poaltlee.  Although  we  may  not  be  able 
to  i^ee  on  whet  the  0*neral  welfare  1*  we  do 
appear  to  agree  that  U  1*  not  th*  w^are  of 
aay  *ta«l*  *^f-lnter*et.  And  we  are  arrlv- 
to«  at  a  picture.  mth«r  than  a  definition,  of 
tb*  n"»'^  welfare  a*  a  *ynth**ls  or  com- 
^MiHl  of  iiiwhsM^lint  aalf-lntaresta. 
Just  how  thU  iort  of  thing  can  be  attained 
In  praetloc  '<r7  of  vs  hav*  a  clear  Idea;  but 
tbo  vlflten.  1.  •wetrer  vague  and  blurred,  offers 
fja  eosne  giildenes.  not  only  in  our  effort  to 
^rta*^*-**  standards  of  public  ethics,  but  also 
in  taking  part  in  the  arena  of  leglalatlve  and 
eaeenttve  aetlon.  Some  day.  no  doubt,  the 
pleture  will  be  replaced  by  deOnltlona  clear 
tmri^*'  to  be  used  In  syllogisms:  and  when 
^Hw  poAnt  la  leerberl  we  ahall  have  more  logic 
and  1***  mysticism  in  our  standards  of  publle 
ethlca.  Meanwhile,  the  new  concept  Is  stiA- 
clent  to  establish  the  idea  in  our  public 
ctnica  that  the  Oovemment.  and  especially 
Ita  *srvanta.  must  protect  the  general  wel- 
fare—leaving the  nourishment  of  self-lntcr- 
e*t  to  Indlvldtial  dtiaena.  who  hav*  thor- 
oughly proved  their  ability  to  look  aft«  tt. 


Bo.  all  in  all.  oar  standards  of  public  ethic* 
_  unqoHltonahly  much  cl*Tsr  and  much 
litgber  tottey  than  ever  befor*.  Indeed  thle 
fact  is  evidenced  by  tbe  very  intensity  of 
iMcror  at  eadi  new  t^r^— "~  of  failure  of 
mabtte  —lenf*  to  Uve  up  to  the**.  Unfor- 
tonately^-and  bar*  1*  th*  rub— oar  par- 
formance  and  enforcement  of  our  stand- 
I  taU  far  short  of  thssa.  Ind**d.  in  som* 
Itfc*  th*  entrance  of  th*  criminal 
Into  polHV*t  our  position  la  more 

jMn  It  baa  ever  been  before;   tbe 

threat  to  oar  beale  institution*  1*  more 
menacing  than  ever.  Moreover,  it  is  natu- 
rally rtlsTieasfnlng  to  dl*cov*r  that.  whUs  w* 
have  been  dcelng  tbe  doors  to  the  success 
of  the  old  mr*!*^"**  of  oorrupUon  and  Infiu- 
yf^,^  oar  Titagnnlst*  hav*  been  dlsoover- 
iBf  and  employlnc  mor*  insldlou*  method* 
of  iiigraaa  against  wbleh  w*  bave  not  yet 
•*tabll*b«d  ad*qu*te  baza. 


We  have  gone  a 
deya  Msd  even  slno*  tbe  start  of  tb* 
tieth  eentarr.  bat  we  are  stlU  far  trom  any 
semblance  of  the  millenixmi.  It  erlll  take 
eontliiued  vlgUam:*  and  energy  to  keep  mov- 
Uag.  And.  if  ow  history  staowt  anytblng.  It 
abows  that  w*  cannot  detegate  the  Job  an- 
tlvaly  to  the  OoverasBsat.  The  vigilanre  at 
least,  and  osrtaltay  tb*  Insltsnes  oo  hign 
Ktandsfds  of  parfermano*  aa  weU  a*  high 
■tandaid*  of  coneapi.  will  hav*  to  b*  Mip- 
pU*d  In  tb*  future  aa  In  tta*  pact  by  the 
eltlaan*  th*m**lve*. 


AAhtti  tniM.  RtUt  A.  Taft,  •!  Ohif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESLIE  C  ARENDS 


XN  IBS  HOUSIS  OF  RUFRESKNTATIVB 

Monduv,  AvrU  21.  liU 

Mr.  ABENDS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  rex&arlDi^ 
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I  am  Inserttnc  In  the  Rxoou  the  ezcd- 
lent  speech  ddlrered  at  Tanalng.  Mich,, 
on  AinU  16,  by  Senator  Robibt  A.  Tatt. 

The  ooimtry^  top  defense  experts 
lauded  Senator  Tarr  for  the  reaUstle 
military  poUcy  he  enunciated  In  this 
speech.  I  shall  include  some  of  the  in- 
numerable messages  sent  to  tbe  Senator 
commending  him: 
Asoesa*  or  How.  Roearr  A.  Tsft,  or  Omo, 

TO  nn  SacB  CKsmitJai  RspoBLScair  Clus, 

or  iMORAai  Ootmrr,  Lairsute,  Ibcn.,  Aran. 

10,  iwa 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  Invltotlon  of  thl* 
long-established  Republican  Club  to  come 
to  ICchlgan.  I  liave  often  spoken  in  the 
State,  but  I  am  aahamed  to  admit  that  I 
have  never  been  in  Lansing  before,  and  I 
was  glad  indeed  of  having  the  opportimity 
of  seeing  yoxir  beautiful  Capital  City.  One 
of  my  sons  sttended  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  tiro  of  them  have  married  glrla 
from  Michigan.  Whetber  or  not  I  am 
Michigan's  favorUe  son,  I  certainly  can  claim 
to  he  Michigan's  favorite  fatlier-in-law. 
May  I  add  that  my  Michigan  daughter*-ln- 
lew  are  a  magnificent  success. 

We  are  already  in  tbe  midst  of  the  cam- 
paign of  laea.  The  RepubUean  Party  has 
been  five  time*  defeated  in  the  preeldentlal 
campalgna.  and  It  1*  vitaUy  neceasary  that 
we  infMbliir  the  type  of  campaign  Uutt  we 
pi— lit  this  year  if  we  are  gotog  to  rilmlnate 
from  Waahii^ton  the  philoeophy  of  govern- 
ment which  threatens  the  very  existence  of 

oar  peopi*. 

We  have  bad  candidates  whose  rhancea, 
according  to  the  pdU  at  the  time  of  their 
noMtaatton.  were  far  ahead  of  thdr  Demo- 
eratle  opponents.  We  failed  because  ttiey  did 
not  pot  on  a  campaign  prt**Hting  a  definlto 
dkenge  in  the  phlloetqahy  of  tbe  Mew  Deal 
BdwIiilsSislInn 

We  cannot  vrin  by  admlttiog  the  aoxmd- 
ness  of  New  Deal  poUcies,  but  maintaining 
ttet  tte  BepabUcans  can  conduct  them  more 
aaBesastnUy.  Such  a  course  cannot  arouse 
the  uiillmslssin  of  Republicans.  It  cannot 
reach  the  millions  of  Democrata  who  dls- 
Mree  with  Mr.  Truman's  pbUoeophy  as  much 
aa  I  do.  becanse  if  there  la  to  be  no  baslo 
ffhangT  in  policy,  the*'  D*mocrat*  would 
rather  go  on  voting  their  traditlosial  party. 
It  cannot  convert  the  Independenta.  mUliona 
of  whom  stay  away  from  tbe  poUa  because 
tbfty  *«*  no  important  dlff*r*nc*  of  prln- 
fl^le*  lnvolv*d. 

Tbe  f»*»»g  election  mark*  a  vital  turning 
pelBt  In  the  future  of  thl*  country.  Tlie 
^KmmliXj  and  the  very  character  of  our  people 
to  iliiaalsiiBil  by  th*  steady  deterloraUan  In 
moral  prlnclpl**  which  we  see  in  thl*  ad- 
mlntetratlo^.  Our  liberty  and  our  program 
are  Uu«atened  by  th*  *t«edy  exteneion  of 
g<wiiiii>snlsl  power  and  activity  wlUch  has 
r**ftisi  a  point  where  a  few  years  more  will 
eoomlt  us  to  a  Bocialiat  atat*  from  which 
tbar*  can  bs  no  return. 

We  can  only  win  by  facing  the  issues,  by 
iP^ir»»»t»%t«j  th*  pnth>i*lft*m  which  th*  Re- 
publican* hav*  today,  and  by  organising 
^i»»t  enthusiaam  to  bring  to  the  polls  the 
f>tiiw«v»  of  gupporters  who  still  taielleve  in 
American  prlndplea. 

Ttate  evening  I  wish  to  deal  with  another 
fteld.  that  of  mlUtary  and  fcvelgn  policy 
which,  in  many  ways  also  threatens  the 
liberty  of  our  people.  It  U  said  that  we 
BtiMt  avoid  mi'ntl""  of  foreign  policy  and 
admit  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr. 
Arhfon  I  am  accuaed  by  my  of^ponenta 
of  not  being  suiBciently  bipartisan.  Bipar- 
^l^y.».K«p  today  is  a  fraud.  Whan  M^.  Tra- 
jOMix.  talks  of  it,  he  n>**"«  that  ha  sliall  make 
the  poUcy.  and  the  Republicans  shall  keep 
atlll  about  it.  I  do  not  propoa*  to  k*ep 
•till  about  it. 

A*  a  mattar  of  fact.  Mr.  Ttuman  never  ex- 
truVxl  biparttaanahip  to  mao^  tiaslti  qum- 


tiooM  at  policy.  Senator  Vandenberg  was 
never  consulted  about  Tehran  or  Yalta  or 
Potsdam  or  Manchuria  or  China.  B*  Indi- 
cated hi*  wholehearted  dl*a|Hpn>val  of  our 
ptAlcy  In  th*  Par  Bsat. 

Poreign  policy  today  dictates  every  feature 
of  domestic  policy.  It  ha*  forced  the  draft 
of  every  boy  for  2  years'  service  in  the  Armed 
Force*,  the  eq)enditure  of  unlimited  moneys, 
the  higheet  tazca  in  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
and  economic  controls  wliich  would  put  tbe 
Oovemment  in  control  of  every  industry 
and  every  farm. 

The  Republican  Party  cannot  adopt  a 
policy  which  continuee  this  tragic  aitiiatlSB. 
We  cannot  nominate  a  candidate  who  will 
not  coD'lemn  the  utter  failure  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's administration. 

I  do  not  intend  to  review  tbe  mlstakee 
and  lack  of  judgment  which  built  Soviet 
Russia  up  to  a  poaltlon  of  power  which 
threatens  our  security.  It  Is  enough  to  point 
out  the  results. 

In  IMS.  when  Mr.  Truman  became  Presi- 
dent, the  Soviet  Union  was  exhausted.  Much 
of  its  indiwtry  was  destroyed.  It  had  no 
atomic  bomba.  no  long-range  bombing 
plane*,  no  cff*ctlv*  navy.  Ita  hold  on  Cen- 
tral Burope  was  shaky.  China  was  our  ally 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  were  benuned 
into  a  email  area.  Pr**ld*nt  Truman  held 
such  power  a*  no  man  ha*  ever  held  before. 
Our  Air  Force  waa  Incomparably  superior  to 
any  other.  Our  Army  and  Navy  were  superb 
fighting  forces,  at  the  peak  of  eflkrlency.  Our 
industrial  plant  was  Intact,  and  we  alone 
had  the  atomic  bomb  which  guaranteed  the 
speedy  destruction  of  any  nation  that  might 
dare  to  risk  war  with  na. 

But  our  leaders  irtioUy  failed  to  realla* 
the  nature  of  commiuilam,  or  to  realise  that 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  was  a  predatory  to- 
talitarian tyranny  Intent  on  estahlislilng  a 
world-wide  Commimlst  dlctatorslilp.  Our 
left-wing  leaders  were  bambooaled  into  be- 
lieving that  communism  wa*  Just  another 
form  of  democracy  and  would  cooperate  to 
adileve  liberty  and  peace  tbroxighout  the 
world. 

Democrat  administration  policies  estab- 
llahed  Staim  to  full  control  of  Central  Ku- 
rope.  dominating  Borope.  and  in  full  con- 
trol of  China  dominating  Asia.  As  a  result 
today,  Stalin  has  atomic  bomba  and  long- 
range  bombers  capable  of  delivering  atomic 
bombs  on  the  United  Statea.  With  Ills  60 
oentral  Kuropean  mteUite  divisions,  he  baa 
aSi  dlvtaions  now  avallabls  to  throw  against 
Europe.  A  Oilneen  rnmrmmlit  army  of 
3,000.000  awaits  bis  orders  in  Asia.  Be  baa 
50.000  tanka  and  more  than  90,000  combat 
atreraft.  Hla  Communist  accomplices  are 
battling  tbe  French  in  Indochina  and  the 
&-itlsh  in  Malaya.  He  has  riveted  an  iron 
control  on  central  Europe.  China  Is  his  ally. 
K»«  psychological  warfare  has  been  so  suc- 
cesstul  In  Western  Europe  tbst  one-fourth 
of  the  rteneb  and  one-third  of  the  Italians 
vote  OoBununlst.  In  IMl,  Stalin  ruled  180.- 
000,000  snbjeeta.  He  was  not  sure  mat  be 
or  his  empire  would  survive.  In  1962,  Stalin 
dlrecU  800.000,000  people. 

The  sad  story  of  how  w*  arrived  at  our 
prceent  predicament  through  incon^)etent 
leadership  is  well  known.  But  let  us  not 
dwell  on  the  past  and  ita  blundoa.  The 
inmiedlate  question  la  how  to  meet  the  dan- 
ger whl<^  threatens  us  and  whether  tb» 
admlnlsUratlon  pohcy  is  really  protecting  our 
liberty.  It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way 
that  both  partlea  are  In  favor  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  communism  throughout  the 
wotia.  whether  by  mUitary  aggression  or 
propaganda  or  infiltration.  But  broadly 
iHHi^h^tng.  I  r*-*"*-*"  that  th*  policy  adopted 
by  the  adnUnlatratlon  la  beyond  tnu  re- 
eourcce.  Its  implementation  would  tlireaten 
our  liberty.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  policy 
best  adf>r^^^  to  protect  us  or  to  bring  us 
an  endiuing  peace.    It  must  be  completely 
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reexamined  by  men  who  are  In  no  way  com- 
mitted to  past  beliefs  and  failures.  Sucb 
a  reexamination  will  only  be  made  by  a 
Bepubllcan  administration. 

The  administration  has  dlffxised  Its  re« 
sources  and  military  forces  generally 
throughout  the  entire  world.  It  Is  proposing 
to  spend  $65,000,000,000  on  Armed  Fbrces, 
foreign  aid.  and  atomic  energy  next  year, 
and  also  in  1954.  That  means  an  annual 
total  of  $85,000,000,000  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
policy  will  ever  cost  less  than  this  amoiint. 
Two  years  ago.  General  Bradley  testified  In 
the  Congress  that  $14,000,000,000.  or  $15.- 
000.000,000  at  most,  for  the  Armed  Forces  of 
_thls  country  would  adequately  protect  tis 
against  Russia.  He  said  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
had  never  considered  the  big  figure  of  $20,- 
000,000.000.  and  that,  if  he  recommended 
$30,000,000,000.  we  ought  to  get  a  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Of  co\irse  the  Korean  war  has  intervened. 
but  that  costs  about  $5,000,000,000  a  year. 
So  far  as  its  policy  is  concerned,  the  Russia 
we  face  this  year  is  exactly  the  same  Russia 
we  faced  when  Bradley  testified  In  1950. 
There  was  not  even  evidence  of  any  change 
of  intentions,  because  the  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea was  undertaken  only  after  Secretary 
Acheson  and  Senator  Connalxt  had  made  It 
clear  that  the  defense  of  South  Korea  was 
not  part  of  our  grand  strategy  and  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  would  we  send  troops 
iMck  t9  Korea. 

V  As  late  as  May  4.  1950.  President  Tnmian 
was  asserting  tbat  be  saw  no  possibility 
that  the  cold  war  would  develop  Into  a 
shooting  war.  and  even  promised  to  reduce 
the  defense  budget  further.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
•Imply  followed  the  administration  line. 

The  truth  is.  the  new  Fair  Dealers  woke 
up  only  after  Korea  was  invaded.  When  the 
administration  finally  did  wake  up.  it  turned 
to  the  one  remedy  which  has  always  been 
the  life  blood  of  the  new  Fair  Deal:  Spend 
niore  money. 

There  has  seemed  to  be  a  complete  laclt  of 
planning  In  the  spending.  After  Korea,  they 
wanted  an  increase  In  the  Armed  Forces 
from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  million  one 
hundred  thousand.  By  December  1950.  they 
were  asking  for  2.700.000  men.  By  January 
the  ante  was  boosted  to  3.200,000  men.  Now 
It  is  3,400.000  men  and  Mr.  Truman  is  asking 
for  3.700.000.  This  tremendous  manpower 
demand  has  forced  a  draft  which  eventually 
will  take  every  eligible  boy  in  this  country 
tor  at  least  2  years'  fuU  service  in  the  mili- 
tary forces. 

But  the  greatest  danger  to  our  economy 
results  from  the  tremendoxis  taxes.  In  1931, 
the  Federal  Government  was  taking  6  per- 
cent of  the  people's  Income  and  that  paid 
for  its  operation.  Even  before  Korea,  the 
New-Fair  Dealers  had  boosted  Federal  taxes 
to  18  percent  of  the  national  Income.  Thla 
present  program  wUl  take  30  percent  of  the 
national  Income  to  which  must  be  added  7 
percent  for  State  and  local  government. 

Most  economists  today  consider  that  a 
free  economy  cannot  operate  if  more  than 
2S  percent  of  its  Income  la  taken  for  the 
support  of  government.  We  see  evidence 
of  that  in  the  growing  inflation  of  prices. 
When  taxes  reach  the  present  limit,  they 
themselves  bring  inflation.  They  Impose 
hardship  on  every  family.  They  shock  and 
discourage  the  growth  of  the  free-enterprise 
system.  Earnings  normally  available  t<x  the 
support  of  private  colleges,  private  hospitals, 
and  other  conununity  activities,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  business  are  consumed  by  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

This  vast  spending  forces  price  control  and 
wage  control.  The  Government  Intervenes 
Ih  every  activity  ag  in  the  case  of  the  steel- 
wage  negotiations.  It  is  rapidly  heading  to  a 
point  where  it  tells  every  businessman  how 
to  run  his  business  and  every  fanner  how  to 


run  his  farm.  Inflation  threatens  the  sta- 
bUlty  of  industry.  It  wlU  upset  the  delicat* 
balance  on  which  oiir  tremendous  produc- 
tion is  based  and  bring  on  depression  and 
stagnation. 

Our  leaders  seem  to  forget  that  It  Is  our 
productive  system  which  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  our  success  in  two  World  Wars,  and 
that  in  a  third  world  war  it  must  be  our 
mainstay  as  the  arsenal  of  all  free  nations 
throughout  the  world.  In  short,  the  ad- 
ministration policy  threatens  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  free  economy  which  has  been 
responsible  for  giving  this  country  an  eco- 
nomic strength  never  before  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  We  cannot  destroy  that 
strength  without  opening  ourselves  to  the 
most  dangeroiu  attack. 

I  suppose  in  time  of  a  major  war  arbi- 
trary control  by  the  Government  may  be 
essential.  I  do  not  see  any  evidence  that  it 
is  essential  today.  The  best  military  ad- 
visers outside  the  Government  claim  that 
seciirity  can  be  obtained  at  much  less  cost 
and  within  our  economic  and  industrial  ca- 
pacity. 

First  of  all.  we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
present  Defense  Establishment.  The  spirit 
of  elaborate  headquarters  and  staffs  has 
gone  through  our  entire  establishment  with 
a  loss  rather  than  gain  In  efficiency  and 
money.  Extravagant  staffs  lead  to  ineffi- 
ciency, irresponsibility,  and  compronUae. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  do  any« 
thing  to  correct  these  matters.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  the  power  and  author- 
ity. Tbe  vbole  defense  organization,  in 
Washington  and  outside,  is  complex  and 
cumbersome  and  could  be  reduced. 

The  form  of  unification  has  been  estab- 
lished, but  it  hasn't  been  carried  out  in  spir- 
it. No  one  claims  that  unlflcation  is  a  suc- 
cess up  to  date.  We  have  never  had  a  hard- 
boiled  Secretary  who  understood  the  prob- 
lems and  was  determined  to  accomplish 
that  pm-pcse. 

Countless  instances  of  stupidity  and  worse 
In  the  procxirement  of  suppUes  have  been 
uncovered  by  our  congressional  committees. 
Certainly  procurement  is  bogged  down  un- 
der present  leadership.  Certainly  there  is 
waste  In  both  procurement  and  warehouse. 
The  Hoover  Commission  made  various  rec- 
ommendations, only  some  of  which  have 
been  carried  out. 

A  complete  reexamination  of  the  whole 
military  organization  should  lead  to  a  siz- 
able reduction  In  the  tremendous  expense  of 

today.  I  suppose  there  wUl  always  be  waste 
in  the  armed  services,  but  in  the  absence 
of  war  pressures  waste  should  be  vigorously 
attacked.  Is  It  necessary  to  have  50,000  men 
in  uniform,  and  25,000  civilians  to  put  a 
division  of  18,000  men  in  the  iront  line? 
Many  generals  think  not. 

In  general,  it  seems  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial waste  also  in  civilian  p>ersonneI  and 
that  a  deliberate  policy  could  be  adopted  of 
refusing  to  replace  civilian  employees  until 
a  cut  of  20  percent  has  been  obtained.  I 
suggest  also  that  they  cut,  stUl  fm-ther.  the 
funds  for  defense  propaganda,  and  particu- 
larly that  used  to  promote  universal  mili- 
tary training.  I  am  advised  that  compulsory 
universal  military  training  Would  be  opposed 
by  the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  were  the  chiefs 
free  to  talk.  UMT  would  add  $4,000,000,000 
to  the  already  too  large  budget. 

In  short,  if  the  Defense  KsUblishment  is 
going  to  take  three-fourths  of  our  entire 
budget,  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  most 
rlgorovis  controls  to  secvu-e  economical  op- 
eration. 

But  even  after  all  possible  savings,  I  believe 
that  the  basic  thinking  behind  the  entire  de- 
fense program  is  wrong.  Apparently  this  re- 
sults from  the  control  exercised  over  that 
policy  by  our  land  generals  under  the  leader- 
ship of  General  Marshall.  It  is  his  idea  that 
decision  In  war  Is  gained  only  by  ground 


eombat.  His  concept  Is  to  prepare  so  that. 
if  war  starts,  we  Immediately  fight  Russia  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

This  policy  has  made  the  European  defenaa 
project  the  No.  1  priority  after,  of  couree. 
certain  necessities  for  the  Korean  war.  Even 
BO.  European  commitments  have  sapped  oUl- 
itary  strength  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  available  for  Mr.  Truman's  war  In 
Korea. 

Back  of  our  European-aid  program  seems 
to  be  the  theory  that  we  must  develop  a  vast 
army  to  be  transpmrted  to  Kurop>e  the  mo- 
ment war  starts.  This  is  the  theory  twhind 
the  promotion  of  a  universal  military  train- 
ing program  on  top  of  our  already  tremendous 
defense  costs.  It  is  based  on  the  often-re- 
peated assertion  that  a  war  can  only  be  won 
on  the  ground  and  that  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  are  merely  supporting  arms  for  ths 
Infantry. 

I  somewhat  question  this  theory.  Did  not 
Japan  finally  surrender  because  we  had 
achieved  control  of  the  air  and  the  sea.  with- 
out a  direct  ground  attack  on  her  mainlandf 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  point, 
because  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  cannot 
possibly  afford  a  standing  army  sufficiently 
strong  to  engage  Russia  on  the  land— prob« 
ably  never,  certainly  not  until  after  at  Issat 
a  years'  preparation  such  as  we  have  under- 
taken in  past  wars. 

Even  with  the  tremendous  cost  of  cur 
present  program,  our  Army  leaders  are  only 
hoping  to  set  up  20-odd  divisions.  In  World 
War  n  we  had  63  divisions  in  Europe  and 
the  Russians  were  on  our  side.  We  had 
12.000.000  men  under  arms,  instead  of  m 
3,400.000  strength  today.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining any  such  forces  in  time  of  peace 
would  completely  bankrupt  the  country  and 
turn  it  into  a  garrison  state.  We  might  as 
well  recognize  that,  except  as  a  very  minor 
participant,  we  cannot  hops  to  match  Um 
Red  army  on  the  continent  of  Bxxrope  or  ths 
continent  of  Asia,  except  perhaps  after  a  long 
preparation. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  Importance  of  main- 
talnlng  a  free  Europe,  certainly  a  vital 
project  in  our  whole  picture.  But  since 
NATO  supporters  have  not  promised  certain 
success.  European  aid  cannot  be  our  No.  1 
priority. 

For  even  were  sufficient  allied  ground 
forces  available,  the  defense  of  Europe  itself 
would  be  a  vain  effort  unless  we  have  con- 
trol of  the  air.  Otherwise,  with  Russia  hold- 
ing the  atomic  t>omb.  Europe  can  be  utterly 
destroyed  while  the  NATO  armies  might  still 
be  intact.  It  would  be  subjecting  out  own 
and  allied  soldiers  in  Europe  to  the  danger 
of  complete  destruction  unless  we  maintain 
control  of  the  air.  We.  far  better  than  our 
Allies,  have  the  capacity  to  build  air  su- 
premacy. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  also  that  even  a 
successful  defense  of  Europe  today  does  not 
assvire  the  security  of  thU  country.  We  are 
StUl  open  to  Soviet  bombing  sttack  from 
Russian  bases  directly  across  the  Arctic.  Our 
own  security  must  be  our  first  concern. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  object  of  any 
foreign  policy  miist  be  to  maintain  our  own 
liberty  first,  and  second  to  secure  our  own 
peace.  We  mxist  be  strong  In  oui  own  right. 
To  admit  for  a  moment  that  we  could  not 
defend  otirselves  If  continental  Europe  la 
overrun  is  a  position  of  complete  defeatism. 

As  General  Eisenhower  has  pointed  out,  the 
bulk  of  any  European  army  must  be  provided 
by  the  Western  Europeans.  They  have  50 
percent  more  people  than  we.  Unless  they 
are  determined  to  defend  themselves,  we 
certainly  cannot  hope  to  help  defend  them. 

Furthermore,  the  success  of  any  such  de- 
fense depends  on  close  agreement  and  co- 
operation between  France  and  Germany.  If 
either  falls  to  cooperate,  or  if  Germany  is 
prevented  from  participating  by  French  op- 
position, it  would  be  difficult,  in  fact  almost 
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Impoesible  to  deiend  Exirope  against  a  Rus- 
sian attack.  This  also  Is  General  Elsen- 
hower's observation. 

I  certainly  do  not  think  we  should  admit 
that  our  safety  depends  on  begging  bayonets 
from  Germany  or  from  France.  Of  course,  we 
desire  them  as  our  allies  in  a  war  against 
Russia.  Of  courie,  we  should  be  willing  to 
aid  them  with  arms  if  we  are  certain  of  their 
good  faith  in  uiing  those  arms  to  defend 
themselves  against  Russia.  But  It  cannot 
be  the  primary  basis  of  our  policy.  We  must 
be  strong  in  otir  own  right.  If  we  are  strong 
enough,  many  other  naUozis  will  be  begging 
to  be  our  allies  Instead  of  seeing  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  his  knees  begging  them  for 
an  army  to  defend  us. 

What  is  our  first  priority? 

It  seems  obvloiis  to  me  that  it  must  be  the 
building  up  of  im  Air  Force  able  to  main- 
tain oootrol  of  ihe  air  over  this  continent 
and  over  tbe  oceans  that  surround  this  con- 
tinent and  full;  able  also  to  deliver  atom 
bombs  for  the  dtistmctkm  of  Russian  lieses, 
fuel.  suppUss.  commtinlcatlon  lines,  and 
manufacturing  plants.  Russian  bombers 
ml«ht  gat  throu^  to  us.  but  it  will  not  be 
fatal  U  If*  build  up  the  proper  interceptor. 

If  we  can  achieve  such  global  air  control, 
vt  should  be  able,  with  our  Navy  and  with 

aotne  defended  taaes  abroad,  to  prevent  the 
aateaalon  ot  Cocunxinlst  power  across  water 
la  all  parts  of  ttm  workL  Control  of  the  air 
would  mean  not  only  control  for  defensive 
mlllUry  purpoees.  but  control  for  the  trans- 
portation at  vital  strategic  materials  and 
even  the  tranapdrtatton  at  troops  Into  vital 
distrlcu  within  the  iron  curtain  ItaeU. 

We  should  be  able  to  defend  Japan,  For- 
mosa, the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Great 
Britain,  as  long  ta  they  desire  defense  against 
a  Communist  attack.  The  important  thing 
Is  that  control  o:'  the  air  Is  the  most  eaaentlal 
element  in  the  frotectlon  of  ow  own  llb«-ty 
and  peace. 

The  second  p-arpoae  at  any  foreign  policy 
n>ust  ba  the  maintenance  of  our  peaceful 
way  at  life.  War  Itaalf.  even  though  sue- 
ceaaful.  could  destroy  oar  liberty  tempo- 
rarily  and  perhaps  forever.  It  has  led  to 
socialism  and  dictatorship  In  country  after 
country. 

The  greatest  deterrent  to  RussU  begin- 
ning a  third  woi  Id  war  Is  our  ability  to  bomb 
Russian  dtles  and  plants.  Aeeartflng  to  Mr. 
Churchill,  this  lias  been  the  principal  deter- 
rent to  Buaslan  aggrseston  during  the  past 
6  years.  Certalaly.  there  has  been  Uttle  or 
no  deterrent  cffitct  from  land  troopa,  because 
there  have  been  only  token  forces  in  Europe, 
and  Russia  cojld  have  marched  to  the 
English  Channel  at  any  ttaas  during  thaS 
period. 

It  appears  dear,  therefore,  that  our  No.  1 
priority  must  be  an  Air  Force  able  to  achieve 
control  at  the  air.  Hera  la  a  field  in  which 
we  have  the  productive  capacity  and  the 
technical  ability  and  the  techniques  to  in- 
sure complete  superiority.  Our  leadership  in 
this  field  contrasts  vividly  with  otir  very 
limited  ability  to  wage  land  warfare  on  the 
continents  of  Europe  or  Asia  in  which  Russia 
and  her  satellltea  would  outnumber  us  10 
to  1. 

I  do  not  wiah  to  depredate  in  any  way 
the  Importance  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
They  have  many  essential  roles  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  The  Navy  must 
maintain  Its  control  of  the  sea  and  the 
waters  under  the  sea.  No  Air  Force  can  be 
stronger  than  the  bases  which  the  Army 
and  Navy  must  provide  and  defend.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Army  and  Navy  constitute  our 
priority  Mo.  2. 

They  also  are  ahead  of  military  aid  to 
Europe.  The  Air  Force,  supported  by  ths 
Army  and  Navy,  can  extend  far  more  aid  to 
our  European  allies  than  that  contemplated 
by  our  role  In  the  preeent  mutual  assistance 
program. 


But  today  administration  Isaders  sud- 
denly wake  up  to  And  that  they  do  not 
have  an  Air  Force  such  as  I  have  de8crlt>ed. 
Because  In  recent  months  the  Red  Chinese 
Air  Force  has  been  enormously  strengthened, 
we  cannot  maintain  control  of  the  air 
over  the  Talu  River  and  Manchuria.  In 
Korea  we  are  outnumbered  4  to  1  m  the 
best  jet  fighters.  Our  Air  Force  is  far  too 
small  to  match  the  30,000  combat  planes 
which  Russia  can  unleash  over  Europe.  We 
do  not  have  an  adequate  Interceptor  force 
to  engage  Rtissia's  700  long-range  boml>era 
capable  of  atomic  assault  against  our  Amer- 
ican industrial  centers. 

Here  Is  the  one  project — air  supremacy — 
which  can  best  protect  our  liberty  and 
peace  and  yet  we  suddenly  wake  up  and  find 
that  it  has  been  largely  neglected.  In  its 
Best  for  globel  spending,  the  administrstion 
has  taken  Its  eyes  off  tbe  ball.  It  seems  to 
me  that  clearly  this  result  is  due  to  the  old- 
fashioned  obsession  of  our  land  generals 
with  land  warfare,  the  philosophy  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall. 

It  was  his  belief  thst  we  had  to  have  Rus- 
sian bayonets  In  Europe,  which  •  impelled 
us  to  make  every  concession  to  Russian 
military  policy  at  Tehran  and  Yalta.  It  Is 
because  of  the  obsession  that  we  had  to 

have  Russian  troops  to  drive  the  Japanese 
out  of  Manch\u-la  that  at  Yalta  we  agreed 
to  turn  over  Manchtirla  and  therefore  China 
to  Communist  domination.  That  was  done 
on  the  theory  that  we  had  to  defeat  a  Japa- 
neae  land  army  In  Manchuria,  although  It 
was  ready  to  lay  down  its  arms  the  moment 
Japan  surrendered.  Japan  surrendered  be- 
cause the  marines  and  doughboys  defeated 
her  on  the  Pacific  Islands;  because  our  Air 
Force  was  destroying  her  cities,  and  o\ir 
Navy  and  Air  Force  had  destroyed  her  fleet 
and  blockaded  her  home  lalands. 

The  same  old-faahloned  obsession  for 
ground  combat  is  dominating  out  policy 
today.  It  threatens  our  liberty  and  our 
free  economy.  Next  year  the  administration 
is  proposing  to  spend  $10,500,000,000  for  aid 
to  foreign  countries  without  any  assurance 
that  an  adequate  air  force  will  be  available 
to  protect  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  aid  to  other  countries  to  defend 
themselves  against  Busatan  aggression  is  a 
desirable  project  to  the  extent  we  can  afford 
It.  but  certainly  also  foreign  aid  is  not  mors 
than  priority  No.  S.  It  must  come  after  the 
building  up  of  American  air  supremacy  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  Army  and 
Navy.  The  military  aid  which  we  contem- 
plate in  Europe  and  Japan  and  Formosa  and 
the  Philippines,  will  be  wasted  entirely  un- 
less we  have  an  Air  Force  In  being,  superior 
to  the  Red  air  force. 

There  Is  one  other  policy  which  is  clearly 
related  to  that  of  the  military.  We  must 
strengthen  our  Central  InteiUgence  Agency, 
and  we  must  make  certain  that  it  ia  fulfilling 
its  responsibilities.  We  must  know  that  It 
is  not  under  any  thought  control  from  the 
kind  of  Influences  which  have  existed  in  the 
State  Department  during  the  past  2  years. 

Our  ultimate  success  against  communism 
must  depend  upon  defeating  that  false 
philoeophy  in  the  minds  of  men.  This  re- 
quires an  active  propaganda  far  superior 
to  that  developed  up  to  date  by  the  Voice  of 
America.  I  never  heard  of  any  American 
converted  to  communism  by  short-wave 
broadcasting  from  Russia. 

Furthermore,  our  propaganda  must  be 
based  on  a  alneere  belief  in  liberty,  and  a 
determined  effort  to  ahow  that  the  happiness 
of  peoples  can  only  be  obtained  under  a 
free  system  of  their  own  choosing.  We  sold 
the  whole  world  on  hberty  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  which  inspired  the  French  Rev- 
olution. We  can  do  the  same  job  now. 
But  to  succeed,  we.  ourselves,  must  believe  in 
llbsr^. 


Certainly  the  decision  of  our  people  in  ths 
1948  la-esidential  election  was  a  mixed  and 
uncertain  one.  If  they  are  willing  in  1953  to 
take  a  definite,  overwhelming  stand  against 
the  trend  toward  totalitarian  government, 
we  can  set  out  on  a  crusade  and  spread  the 
doctrine  of  lndirlf*ual  liberty  throughout 
the  world. 

We  must  marshal  the  forces  of  freedom, 
both  this  Bide  and  the  other  side  of  the  iron 
curtain,  so  they  are  ready  to  go  If  a  break  in 
Kremlin  strength  or  unity  ever  comes.  It 
would  be  criminal  to  attempt  today  to  fo- 
ment national  revolts  in  Russia  and  her 
satellite  countries  since  that  wotild  produce 
only  the  murder  of  the  anti-Communists  by 
the  Communist  secret  police.  Nevertheless. 
we  should  help  anti-Communist  under- 
grotud  to  keep  the  hope  for  liberty  alive 
among  their  people.  Then,  when  the  time 
is  ripe,  opportunities  can  be  exploited,  and 
we  shall  find  anu>ng  the  patriots  of  the  en- 
tire enslaved  area  men  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
for  freedom. 

The  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  today  are 
captive  slaves,  driven  by  Soviet  satellite  gov- 
emnients  to  serve  against  their  will  the 
cause  of  Soviet  tyranny.  We  ought  to  em- 
ploy the  native  underground  agencies  in 
each  oppressed  country  who,  with  us,  be- 
lieve in  freedom,  but  know  far  better  than 
we  do  the  means  by  wblCh  their  people  can 
be  converted  to  our  side.  Tiiere  are  millions 
of  heroic  anU-CommunUt  Russians,  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  Ukrainians,  Slovaks,  Caechs. 
Rimianians.  Hungarians.  Bulgarians.  Lat- 
vians who  desire  passionately  to  throw  off 
tbe  Soviet  yoke  and  to  achieve  once  vaorm 
their  independence  and  freedom. 

Most  of  those  satellite  countries  and  peo- 
ples were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  Communists  by  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment. That  American  diplomatic  Instru- 
ment never  submitted  to  the  Senate,  sys- 
tematically violated  by  the  Russians,  de- 
fended only  by  those  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  are  accessories  to  the 
crime,  must  be  formally  discarded  by  con- 
gressional resolution  as  a  basis  for  American 

foreign  policy. 

The  achievement  of  American  control  of 
the  air  and  the  very  knowledge  of  that  fact 
wUl  weaken  the  propaganda  of  communism 
and  the  power  of  Soviet  Russia. 

If  we  desire  to  protect  the  liberty  and  the 
peace  of  the  American  people,  if  we  desire 
the  ultimate  removal  of  the  danger  of  com- 
munism, it  is  SMentlal  that  we  discard  the 
spending  phUoaopby  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, the  undertaking  of  commitments 
we  cannot  fulfill,  and  the  mistaken  military 
concepts  which  threaten  the  destruction  of 
our  liberty.     . 

The  Republican  Party  must  offer  a  foreign 
policy  carefully  designed  to  "inaintain  the 
liberty  and  peace  of  the  American  people 
virithout  destroying  ova  freedom  and  progresa 
at  home. 

Our  military  policy  must  be  thoroughly 
modem  In  keeping  vrith  the  most  recent 
Bclentlflc  developments  and  shaped  to  sup- 
port the  foreign  policy.  Only  In  this  way 
can  we  maintain  oiir  liberty  and  peace  and 
extend  the  m'^^'''"u">  aid  to  this  troubled 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  military 
figures  who  commend  the  Senator's 
stand  are  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer, 
United  States  Army,  retired,  whose  re- 
port on  China  was  suppressed  by  the 
Truman  administrtition;  Admiral  Louis 
E.  Denfeld.  United  States  Nary,  retired, 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who 
wf«  ousted  for  opposing  the  Truman  mil- 
itary program;  Admiral  Harry  E.  Yar- 
nell,  United  States  Navy,  retired,  author- 
ity on  the  Far  East;  Lt.  Oen.  Leslie 
Groves,  United  States  Army,  retired,  who 
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headed  the  Oak  Ridge  atomic  bomb  proj- 
ect; Gen.  Hanford  MacNider,  former 
head  of  the  American  Legion;  Lt.  Gen. 
Harold  L.  George,  United  States  Army, 
retired,  chief  of  the  world-girdling  Air 
Transport  Command  in  World  War  II; 
Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  Knerr,  former  head  of 
Air  Force  Plans:  Brig.  Gen.  E.  E. 
Schwein.  United  States  Army,  retired. 
ETO  intelligence  offlcer  in  World  War  n ; 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Louis  J.  Fortier,  United 
States  Army,  retired.  The  messages  fol- 
low, in  part. 

General  Wedemeyer: 

As  an  American  citizen  who  has  given  most 
of  his  adult  life  to  the  study  of  strategy  In- 
volving military  security  and  economic  sta- 
bility I  congratulate  you  upon  the  fine  ad- 
dress delivered  on  April  16  In  Lansing.  Mich. 

In  my  Judgment  our  military  sectirity  can 
best  be  provided  by  a  powerful  Air  Force  and 
Navy  supported  by  appropriate  ground  forces 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  land-  and  sea- 
based  air  forces.  I  hope  that  your  fine  mes- 
sage will  be  widely  disseminated  and  that 
the  American  people  will  ponder  carefully 
the  sound  provisions  for  the  security  of  our 
country  as  propounded  by  you. 

Admiral  Denfeld: 

Tour  statements  on  f(»«lgn  policy  and  na- 
tional defense  are  excellent.  It  Is  Important 
that  we  be  prepared  to  put  an  Iron,  ring 
around  the  Russian  iron  curtain  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency,  that  ring  to  consist  of 
Air  Force  land-based  planes  and  Navy  alr- 
craift  carrier-based  planes.  The  Navy  and 
Air  Force  are  oxxr  first  line  of  defense  as  we 
cannot  expect  to  compete  with  large  land 
armies  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

General  Groves: 

Emphasis  in  your  Michigan  address  that 
military  expenditures  can  and  must  be  re- 
duced Is  extremely  sound.  The  safety  of  the 
cotmtry's  future  depends  upon  It.  Like  our 
European  aid  program,  our  Military  Kstab- 
llshment,  its  basic  organization,  its  policies, 
and  its  expenditures  demand  reevaluatlon. 
The  atomic  bomb  brought  home  to  all  think- 
ing Americans  the  importance  of  keeping  our 
military  planning  up  to  date.  We  are  no 
longer  In  the  bayonet  age. 

Admiral  Yamell.  who  thinks  we  should 
give  more  emphasis  to  naval  aviation. 
nevertheless  gave  Tatt  his  wholehearted 
endorsement: 

The  first  duty  of  a  statesman  Is  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  his  own  nation.  That  Is 
the  bedrock  of  joux  foreign  policy  and  I  hope 
It  remains  so.    ^ 

You  are  Justified  in  your  distrust  of  our 
present  nailltary  leaders.  Marshall  and  Brad- 
ley have  no  other  plan  than  to  send  millions 
of  oiir  young  men  to  flght  in  Burope.  They 
know  nothing  beyond  their  experience  In 
World  Wars  I  and  II. 

It  Is  shocking  to  think  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  sending  many  thousands  of  our 
troops  to  Burope  to  live  deadly  barrack  life 
In  peacetime. 

The  military  departments  in  their  organi- 
Batlon  are  costly  beyond  reason.  They  have 
little  CH-  no  regard  for  economy.  Yet,  with 
»11  the  money  at  their  disposal  we  find  In 
Korea  that  the  Russian^  have  better  planes 
and  better  tanks  than  ours. 

General  Schwein: 

The  foreign  policy  outlined  In  yo\ir  Mich- 
igan address  of  April  16  should  solve  our 
problems.  It  should  insiire  our  security  and 
effect  some  tremendous  economy  at  home. 

I     General  MacNider: 

Congratulation*  on  your  challenge  to  th* 
fiepubllcan  Party  In  Laaslng  to  meet  aU  the 


destructive  military  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  present  administration.  It  has  delivered 
most  of  Asia  and  a  good  part  of  Europe  into 
the  hands  of  Soviet  Russia  and  now  tends, 
through  its  bxuigling  defeatism  and  senseless 
extravagance,  to  bring  down  Into  ruin  the 
one  Nation  to  which  the  world  has  the  right 
to  look  for  leadership  and  freedom. 

You  have  pointed  out  the  road  to  national 
sanity.  With  such  leadership  as  yovu^  we 
can  recapture  the  American  tradition  for  the 
generations  which  have  been  robbed  of  It 
during  the  last  20  years.  More  power  to  you 
and  your  magnificent  and  forthright  courage 
which  gives  us  our  one  chance  to  go  Ameri- 
can in  November. 

General  George: 

My  congratulations  for  your  Inspiring  talk 
at  Lansing.  Mich.  .Your  exposition  of  the 
concept  of  air  power  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  must  be  our  military  policy  If  this 
coimtry  is  to  survive  In  lU  battle  against 
communism.  Only  air  power  can  protect  our 
economic  and  social  structure  against  Rus- 
sian atomic  air  attack.  An  America  supreme 
In  the  air, will  be  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
Russian  aggression.  With  these  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  military  policies  so  ably  ex- 
pressed by  you  I  am  In  complete  agreement. 

General  Knerr : 

Tour  Lansing  speech  scores  a  dead-centered 
bull's-eye.  The  way  to  get  the  mUitary  pol- 
icy you  so  accurately  appraise  as  essential  to 
maintenance  of  American  liberties  Is  to  abol- 
ish the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  failure  and 
substitute  therefor  the  single  General  Staff 
of  the  Defense  Establishment  strongly  advo- 
cated within  the  mUitary  forces  up  to  th* 
time  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  idea  was  adopt- 
ed. Such  a  single  General  Staff,  with  sec- 
tions for  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Industry  reporting  through  a  single  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  Con- 
gress, will  Insure  an  end  to  military  waste 
and  professional  Jealousies. 

General  Fortier: 

Congratulations  on  address.  Excellent 
•valuation  of  security  priorities  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  28,  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  In 
my  hand  some  material  which  I  have 
prepared  relative  to  the  address  which 
I  delivered  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  on  Saturday. 
April  19. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  elab- 
orate on  that  speech  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  consume  the  Senate's  time.  Nor  do 
I  propose  to  comment  on  various  con- 
tributions made  by  my  brother  Senators 
on  the  floor  last  Thursday.  I  commend 
to  them  a  reading  of  the  address  itself, 
which  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  a 
week  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  various  materials  which  I  tiave 
worked  us  relative  to  thia  subject,  witb 


an  introductory  statement  by  mjrself .  l>e 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  materials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as  follows: 
Sraniczirr  bt  Sxnatob  Waxr 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Rccobd  at  this  point 
the  following  five  materials: 

1.  A  statement  by  way  of  reference  to  my 
Saturday,  AprU  19  address. 

a.  The  full  text  of  that  original  address. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  had  pre- 
viously inserted  the  address  the  very  first 
day  that  it  was  feasible— on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing the  delivery  of  the  speech. 

The  text,  therefore,  may  be  found  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNoaxaBiONAi.  Rccoao. 
beglnnmg  on  page  Aa404.  Unfortunately.  I 
find  that  the  address  Itself  was  not  re«d 
in  its  entirety  by  some  of  the  folks  who  had 
commented  on  it.  and  so  I  am  reinserting  It 
today. 

3.  A  series  of  quotations  from  letters  from 
the  people  of  my  SUte  endorsing  the  ad- 
dress. 

Let  me  say  that  maU  from  Wisconsin  baa 
generally  favored  the  speech.  But  let  me 
say  further,  that  anyone  who  assumes  that 
the  Midwest  Is  In  favor  of  America  behav- 
ing like  an  ostrich  and  forgetting  her  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  world  leader — has  not  real- 
ly heard  the  voice  of  the  majority  oX  thm 
people. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  ther« 
Is  not  a  considerable  group  of  people  In  my 
SUte  and  elsewhere  who  differ  with  the 
theme  of  my  address.  That  is,  of  course, 
their  privilege.  In  every  Instance  I  have 
sent  to  folks  who  disagree  with  me  the  full 
text  of  the  address  Itself.  I  have  asked  them 
to  tell  me  which  specific  points  they  bap- 
pen  to  disagree  with.  I  find  that  once  they 
are  asked  that  question,  they  tend  to  note 
that  they  are  hard  put  to  state  exactly  which 
items  they  really  disagree  with. 

Nevertheless.  I  respect  differences  of  opin- 
ion. I  do  not  ask  for  uniformity  of  thought; 
all  I  ask  Is  that  folks  read  through  my  own 
reactions,  and  then  give  me  the  benefit  of 
their  reasoned,  well -considered  Judgment. 

4.  I  Include  In  the  Recoso  a  brief  summary 
of  votes  depleting  how  all  the  major  legis- 
lation for  Kuropean  aid  has  been  approved 
by  overwhelming  bipartisan  support. 

I  Include  this  summary  because  some  folks 
do  not  seem  to  remember  that  we  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  the  Senate  have  given 
our  approval  overwhelmingly  to  this  legis- 
lation. Some  folks  act  as  If  only  a  handful 
of  Republicans  have  given  such  approval, 
whereas  actuaUy  the  situation  U  the  re- 
verse. It  is  only  a  smaU  minority  of  Repub- 
licans who  have  opposed  the  bipartisan  legis- 
lation. 

Since  we  Republicans  were  eonstUted  on 
European  policy  and  gave  our  agreement  to 
it.  I  feel  that  It  Is  up  to  us  to  continue  to 
support  It. 

In  Asia,  however,  we  were  not  consulted 
and  we  did  not  give  our  approval.  The  late 
great  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  pointed 
out  that  tact  very  conclusively. 

We  Republicans  do  not  condone  policies 
which  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Na- 
tionalist China,  for  example,  any  more  than 
we  can  condone  policies  which  permit  sub- 
versive or  corrupt  individuals  to  Infiltrate 
and  remain  in  Government. 

We  Republicans,  moreover,  vigorously  stip- 
ported  General  MacArthurs  sound  idea  of 
not  attempting  to  flght  the  Korean  war  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  our  back.  Tliat  la 
why  we  Republicans  filed  minority  views  fol- 
lowing the  Joint  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees. The  minority  views  stressed  the 
fact  that  MacArthur  was  fundamentally 
right  and  the  administration  was  fvmda- 
mentaUy  wrong  In  lu  flltmlsssl  of  him  and 
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tta  refusal  to  reeognlae  the  wisdom  at  his 
recommendations  for  dsstroylng  the  Com- 
munist enemy  In  Its  Manchurlan  nasts. 

6.  Finally,  I  insert  a  10  point  program 
eoostltutlaig  what  I  feel  to  be  what  might 
be  called  an  "sifimaatlon  at  constructive  Re- 
pubUcanlsm." 

Now,  I  should  Ilk*  to  comment  very  briefly 
upon  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  last 
Tburaday  on  the  Senate   floor. 

coaucxins  rr  othex  ■kmstoes 

First  of  aU,  I  want  to  thank  tbem  for  «belr 
contributions.  I  can  assure  them  that  all 
their  comments  have  been  duly  noted. 

X<eC  Bse  recaU  that  2  days  previously  the 
•BsUtant  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Cain)  had  kindly  caUed 
my  ofDce.  He  related  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  going  to  comment  in  reply 
to  an  editorial  which  had  been  publtahed 
In  certain  Waahlngton  and  Chicago  news- 
papers. That  e<lltorlal  bad  criticised  my 
faralgn-pollcy  approach.  The  writer  of  the 
editorial  and  the  newspapers  themselves  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  although  I  do  not 
feel  that  their  various  oontenttons  were 
really  Jostlfled. 

At  any  rate,  I  was  not  on  the  Senate  floor 
when  my  good  friend  from  Washington  and 
others  commented  on  the  address  and  on  the 
editorial.  At  that  time,  my  friend  from  the 
great  Northwest  recapitulated  some  of  my 
statements  In  th>s  past  relating  to  mistakes 
In  United  SUtes  foreign  poUcy,  particularly 
te  the  Pte  Bast.  I  congratulate  my  friend 
on  his  having  aneembled  thoee  past  state- 
BMnts.  They  are  accurate  and  indicative  of. 
my  sentiments  at  the  time  and  my  sentl-' 
ments  now. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  pomt  out  that  Z 
have  earefully  read  through  all  the  com- 
ments made  In  last  Thursdsy's  Cowcaxs- 
stowax.  Racoso  and  must  frankly  say  it 
appears  quite  clear  thst  not  only  did  the 
newspaper  editorial  writer  not  read  my  ad- 
dress before  th<  Editors'  Convsntlon.  but 
nsttbsr  had  my  Senate  associates.  I  can 
UBdsi stand  how  this  happened.  In  view  at 
the  fact  that  all  of  us  m  the  Senate  or  in 
the  press  are  fitced  with  an  avalanche  of 
rsartlng  material  which  we  find  extremely 
dUBcult  even  to  glance  through  these  daya. 
and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
reinserting  the  test  of  the  original  speech 
as  a  ready  reference  today. 

Let  me  say.  toci,  that  I  am  not  unapprecla- 
ttv*  at  the  spirit  In  which  the  various  sen- 
atorial comments  were  mads  last  Ttrarsday. 


I  STAMD  ST  MT  EDTTOSS    ADOSiaS 

It  had  been  a  privilege  Indeed  for  me  to 
ttddft«as  the  oustjuidlng  group  of  leaders  of 
tbe  fourth  estate. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  I  stand  by 
the  speech  which  I  delivered  that  day.  I 
do  not  retract  a  word  of  It.  There  Is  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  do  so.  I  do  not  apolo- 
glae  for  a  word;  there  is  no  reason  to  do  so. 

I  tried  to  make  that  speech  crystal  dear. 
It  la  devoted  to  principles,  to  Ideas,  and 
therefore  Is  somnwhst  genersl.  But  Its  mes- 
sage is  there  for  all  to  read. 

rXPLAIfATIOirS    DO    NOT   XXFLAXir 

lly  own  philosophy,  when  attadKad,  has 
been  one  which  was  best  stated  perhaps  by 
the  sage  of  East  Aurora,  Bbert  Hubbard, 
a  philosophy  really  as  old  as  the  hills: 
"Never  explain.  Tour  friends  don't  need  It 
and  yotir  enemlfts  won't  believe  you  anyway." 

I  submit  these  comments  today  not  as  an 
explanation,  but  solely  as  a  slight  amend- 
ment. The  orlglnai  speech  itself  speaks  for 
itsslf. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  discussion 
concerning  the  speech  lias  revolved  around 
the  personality  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
rather  than  around  the  rlghtneas  or  wrong- 
new  of  the  Ideas  expressed,  regardless  of 
Who  said  them.    AppttatXj,  the  two  princi- 


pal Items  which  really  caused  the  cham 
reaction  of  subsequent  newspaper  editorial 
comment  and  Senate  floor  comment  were: 

1.  Tbe  brief  one- line  refarenos  which  I 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  Tbe  few  paragraphs  of  reference  mads 
by  the  Secretaiy  of  State  to  me. 

PSnrCIPLB,  NOT  MSN,  BHOTTLS  BC  DXBATD) 

In  ail  the  discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  Senate  floor  last  Thursday,  there  was  no 
attempt  by  any  one  to  deny  the  veracity  of 
find  that  the  address  itself  was  not  read 
State,  or  what  he  had  said  about  dm.  What 
aroused  the  criticism  apparently  was  that  it 
was  the  Secretary  ot  State  who  had  oom- 
mended  me.  * 

I  repeat :  What  was  said  seems  lees  impor- 
tant than  who  said  It.  This  Is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate situation.  I  was  taught  to  debate 
principles,  not  men. 

The  newspi^Mr  editorial  was  entitled. 
"Acheson's  Man  WUey."  That  particular 
title  Is  imjustlfled  because  a  man  of  my  ex- 
perience and  approach  is  "nobody's  man." 
I  do  try  to  be  the  people's  man. 

I  do,  moreover,  try  to  do  the  very  best  I 
can.  I  believe,  as  Lincoln  believed.  In  sub- 
stance, that  If  I  were  to  pay  attention  to 
all  the  evU  that  Is  said  about  me,  I  would 
not  be  In  a  position  to  do  anything  else. 

I  do  not  propose  therefore  to  engage  In- 
eharge  and  countercharge.  There  Is  too 
much  oorurtTUctlve  work  to  be  done  to  bother 
with  misrepresentation. 

MT   IKmnrCS  TO  CKRCTAtr   OF   ITAn 

What  did  I  say  about  Mr.  Acbeson  which 
apparently  set  off  the  chain  reaction  when 
coupled  with  what  he  said  and  with  what 
Alexander  "Casey"  Jones,  president  of  the 
ASNE,  said?     My  words  were  as  follows: 

"It  Is  a  genuine  privilege  to  address  you 
men  and  women  of  the  fourth  estate  and  to 
appear  on  the  same  platform  with  the  dis- 
tlnguUhed  and  able  Secretary  of  State." 

I  reiterate,  the  Secretary  Is  both  an  able 
and  a  distinguished  man. 

Then  I  said  that  it  was  the  responsibility 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  members  of 
the  press  to  Inform,  educate,  and  arouse,  and 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  foreign 
and  domestic  policies  were  intertwined. 

I  cal.ed  attention  In  my  next  subheadings 
to  the  danger  at  home  and  abroad  of  further 
depreciating  the  American  dollar.  I  felt 
nevertheless  that  optimism  in  the  future  was 
Jxistified  as  to  the  chance  of  preserving  the 
peace. 

ruBTMxa  coscMSNTS  nf  oaiatNAL  spobiow 

I  did  not  dwell  upon  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  That  had  been  covered  many  times 
before. 

X  caUed  attention  to  tbe  great  challenge, 
the  need  for  a  dynamic  foreign  policy.  I 
said  that  self -preservation  was  tbe  basic  law 
of  nations,  that  there  were  both  short  and 
long-range  problems. 

I  spoke  of  the  need  of  Improving  Amer- 
ica's propaganda  effort  and  said  that  this 
Nation  was  still  the  last  best  hope  of  earth. 
I  emphasized  how  Important  Europe's  uni- 
fication was.  I  called  attention  to  the  facts 
that  made  the  problem  of  world  unification 
so  difficult. 

I  did  say  among  other  things  that  the  Re- 
publicans should  be  eager  to  praise  meritorl- 
o\is  acts  and  that  it  was  not  good  policy 
or  good  sense  simply  to  live  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  criticism.  I  praised  the  Increasing 
teamwork  between  the  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  role  of  the  legislative  branch  was  limited 
in  foreign  affairs.  Then,  In  relation  to  mu- 
tual aid,  I  said  that  "defense  support"  must 
be  continued.  I  gave  my  own  evaluation 
of  the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan,  and  said 
that  NATO's  military  progress  was  encotirag- 
Ing.  For  the  time  being,  southeast  Asia  Is 
being  held,  and  I  added  we  had  bought  time 
In  Korea 


I  concluded  by  saying  that  I,  of  course,  do 
not  purport  to  know  all  the  answers.  I  aAed 
my  audience  to  ponder  certain  questions  and 
I  concluded  with  this  statement: 

"In  conclusion.  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  my 
friends,  that  a  vigilant  fourth  estate  is  today, 
as  It  has  always  been,  one  of  the  greatest 
safeguards  of  this  constitutional  Republic. 

"May  I  respectfully  suggest  this:  Never  pun 
yoxir  p^-.nches.  Never  withhold  from  your 
news  or  editoriaH  reports  a  single  Item  whoss 
withdrawal  from  the  news  would  give  con- 
fidence to  a  malefactor  or  a  bungler  or  a 
corrupt  individual. 

"However,  may  you.  and  for  that  matter^ 
may  I  and  all  my  colleagues,  ever  remember 
that  there  are  'things  of  good  report,'  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  convey  them  to  all  the 
people." 

SBCBCTAST    SCHXSON'S    BXrXBXNCB 

When  I  concluded  the  chairman.  Casey 
Jones,  made  a  few  brief  kind  remarks  and 
then  the  Secretary  of  State  began  Ills  speech. 
Be  stated: 

"Among  the  opportunities  which  this  oc- 
casion offers  me,  none  Is  more  pleasant  than 
to  be  able  to  express  to  Senator  Wilxt  my 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  help  which  I 
have  received  from  him  over  many  years. 

"When  the  Senator  came  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  In  January  1945,  I  had 
Just  taken  over  the  duties  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relation! .  From  then 
to  the  present  thne,  at  varying  capacities, 
I  have  worked  closely  with  the  committee 
and  its  members.  Senator  Wilct  has  moved 
from  the  Junior  member  of  tlie  committee 
to  Its  ranking  Republican  member.  ELe  has 
carried  with  him  always  a  nature  in  whlcli 
kindness  and  helpfulness  to  otliers  is  f\inda- 
mental  and  a  code  of  values  which  has  put 
the  Interests  of  his  country  before  any  parti- 
san or  personal  advantage. 

"Such  a  man  Is,  of  course,  a  firm  believer 
In  a  bipartisan — or,  as  Senator  Vandenberg 
used  to  insist,  a  nonpartisan  approach  to 
toTtign  policy.  He  has  been  energetic  In 
Washington  and  in  extensive  travels  abroad 
to  keep  abreast  of  fast-changing  events.  He 
constantly  makes  suggestions,  examines 
closely  the  suggestions  of  others,  and  holds 
flrmly  to  what  he  believes,  aft<^  considering 
tbe  case,  to  be  the  best  and  soundest  course. 

"He  knows  also  that  things  cannot  always 
go  according  to  our  hopes.  And  so  to  him 
as  one  of  our  novelists  has  said,  'a  trouble 
Is  a  trouble  and  to  be  taken  as  such;  he 
feels  no  obligation  to  snatch  the  knotted 
cord  from  the  hand  of  Ood  and  deal  out 
murderous  blows.'  I  salute  him  with  affec- 
tionate esteem." 


BASXD  ON 
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The  Secretary  proceeded  then  to  his  prm- 
clpal  comments  of  the  day. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  say 
that  I  appreciated  the  Secretary's  kind  ref- 
erences. They  were  based,  I  believe,  on  his 
sincere  convictions  and  in  turn  on  experi- 
ences within  our  committee  when,  in  the 
back  and  forth  exchange,  oxir  major  foreign 
policy  course  Is  plotted  and  reviewed.  It  is 
In  committee  that  most  of  Congress'  major 
work  is  necessarily  done. 

If  the  Secretary  was  sound  In  his  appraisal 
of  nte,  well  and  good.  If  he  was  ru)t.  I 
shovild  be  happy  to  have  someone  state  pub- 
licly Jvist  where  he  was  wrong — If  they 
chose  to  make  an  Issue  of  it. 

But  better  still,  let  them  not  make  an 
Issue  of  personalities — either  the  Secretary 
of  State's  or  my  own,  ex  anyone  else's.  Let 
them  debate  principle. 

Lmcoln  told  us  that  when  a  man  started 
to  damn  another  fellow,  It  was  a  sign  that 
he  had  a  mighty  darn  poor  case  of  his  own. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  or  may  not  say  or  think  of  me  or  of 
anyone  else.  I  am  Interested  In  what  he  does 
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and  what  our  other  Goremment  ofllclals  do 
and  why.  An  tbelr  policies  right  or  wrong, 
sound  or  unsound,  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  Nation  and  the  world? 

This  is  more  Important  than  any  personal 
misinterpretation  In  any  newspaper  editorial 
or  anywhere  else. 

If  ever  there  was  a  need  for  a  sense  of 
judicious  fairness,  for  a  deTotlon  to  facts  oa 
Issues  and  not  personalities.  It  Is  today. 

I  have  tried  to  briefly  summarize  my  gen« 
•ral  approach.  I  present  it  below.  It  might 
be  called  an  aSlrmatlon  of  what  I  regard  as 
constructive  Republicanism. 

A  Dtmaicic  PoBXiGir  Pouct  fob  a  Dtkamic 

AGI AODRXSS    BT    HON.    AlXXANDES    Wnj:T, 

RAinuMG  Repubucan.  Senatz  Foreign  Ri- 
LATioifs  COMMrrm,  Betorx  AxESicAif 
Socutt  or  Nkwsfapei  Enrroas.  Satxtsdat. 
APKn.  19.  1952 
trr  T7S  orrzB  a  constktjcttve  answzk  to  thb 
QTTZsnoir  of  "whzsz  do  wz  go  nou  hexx?  " 

It  Is  a  genuine  privilege  to  address  you 
men  and  women  of  the  fourth  estate,  and  to 
be  on  the  same  platform  with  the  able  and 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State. 

As  great  as  Is  the  responsibility  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  so,  too.  you  gentlemen  have 
a  similarly  great  responsibility — to  help  In- 
form, to  educate,  arouse. 

rOBZION.   DOMESTIC   POUCIB8   IKTESTWINZO 

Although  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  on  for- 
eign policy.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  quite 
Clearly  that  in  my  judgment,  as  I  am  sxire  In 
yours,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  foreign 
policy  exclusive  unto  Itself  these  days. 

Rather,  foreign  and  domestic  policy  have 
become  so  Intertwined  as  often  to  become 
almost  Indistinguishable. 

We  are  living  In  one  world  geographically, 
albeit  not  politically.  Men's  Ingenuity  has 
so  contracted  space  and  time  as  to  put  every 
nation  in  every  other  nation's  back  yard. 
So-called  domestic  crises  can  have  the 
gravest  international  repercussions. 

I  ask  you  to  contemplate,  for  example,  the 
effect  of  a  vast  Inflationary  Increase  In  the 
price  of  steel  on  the  entire  world  economic 
and  military  pattern. 

I  ask  you  to  contemplate  \7hat  the  effect 
would  be  if  a  major  recession  should  develop 
out  of  certain  "soft  spots"  which  have  al- 
ready shown  up  In  our  United  States 
economy. 

OXFRICIATION   OF  TTNITZO   STATES   DOLLAB 
DANGSaOlTS   TO   WOSLO  SECUBITT 

Let  me  throw  out,  right  at  this  point,  this 
Tery  basic  question :  How  can  we  prevent  the 
further  depreciation  of  the  A.ierlcan  dollar 
In  the  face  of  (a)  our  continued  Federal 
deficit  and  (b)  more  and  more  demands  from 
overseas  for  aid  of  every  tsrpe? 

Remember,  If  the  United  States  dollar 
"hits  the  toboggan."  America.  Instead  of  be- 
coming the  pillar  of  the  world,  will  Itself  be 
undermined. 

Now  I  should  like  to  spell  out  very  briefly 
a  summary  of  some  of  the  major  features 
which  I,  for  one,  feel  should  be  Incorporated 
In  United  States  foreign  policy. 

OPTIMISM   IN   FUTURE   JUSTIFIEU 

The  very  first  point  I  should  like  to  stress 
Is  that  In  my  judgment,  we  have  every  rettson 
to  face  the  future  with  faith  and  confidence. 
We  are  the  strongest  power  In  the  world — 
and  I  am  not  thinking  of  our  material  re- 
sources, our  mines,  factories,  farms,  and 
cities  alone,  but  of  our  spiritual  resources. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  rightness  of  o\ir  cause, 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  source  of  In- 
spiration to  people  In  every  area  of  the 
globe. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  Is  a  pessimist 
about  the  so-called  Inevitability  of  a  world 
war  UL    On  the  contrary,  I  have  every  oc- 


casion to  believe  that  we  wUl  be  successful  In 
sparing  this  generation  and.  yes,  sttcceedlng 
generations,  from  the  scourge  of  war.  If  we 
but  use  the  Ood-glven  intelligence  and  cour- 
age which  Americans  have  always  displayed 
In  times  of  crisis. 

And  If  we  continue  to  abide  by  the  great 
moral  and  spiritual  principles  which  are  the 
heritage  of  this  people. 

TESTEROAT'S  APPROACH  WILL  NOT  NSCXS- 
SARILT  DO 

Secondly,  let  me  state  that  foreign  policy 
must  be  dynamic,  rather  than  static.  We 
mtist  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  so 
mortised  in  by  past  concepts,  by  a  previous 
ap{Jroach.  that  we  fail  to  recognize  that  we 
are  living  In  the  most  dynamic  world  situa- 
tion In  which  one  nation  has  ever  found  It- 
self in  relation  to  other  nations. 

Some  people  may  say  "Why  dont  we  have 
the  same  foreign  policy  as  we  had  10.  30.  or 
100  years  ago?"  The  answer  Is  clear.  We 
cant  have  the  same  foreign  policy  as  we 
had  then,  because  we  don't  have  the  same 
world  as  we  had  then.  Clrctunstances  have 
changed. 

SELF-PRESERVATION  :   THE  BASIC  LAW  OF  NATIONS 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  no  higher  Ulbute 
could  be  paid  to  a  foreign  policy  of  a  nation 
than  that  It  Is  based  upon  this  concept — the 
self-preservation  of  that  nation  and  lu  allies. 

Look  back,  for  example,  and  see  how  our 
foreign  policy  toward  Yugoslavia  has 
changed.  When  Marshal  Tito  shot  down 
American  airmen,  we  had  one  policy.  When 
Tito  broke  with  the  Kremlin,  we  changed 
and  developed  a  new  policy. 

So,  too,  events  in  Bonn  or  Paris  or  London 
can  alter  our  approach. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  coiirse.  that  we 
are  the  helpless  tools  of  circumstances.  It 
does  mean  that  we  must  be  flexible  and 
dynamic.  We  must  not  be  so  rigid  in  o\ir 
thinking  or  otir  approach  that  we  fall  to 
make  necessary  changes  ss  they  may  be 
required. 

SBOrr-    AND    LONG-RANGE    PROBLEMS 

Third,  I  should  like  to  state  that  we  must 
be  careful  to  differentiate  (a)  our  short- 
range  tactics  (parrying  Soviet  thrusU)  as 
against  (b)  our  long-range  strategy. 

Our  short-range  tactics  can  and  should  be 
changed  as  needs  require,  just  as  the  Soviet 
masters  of  the  Kremlin  have  no  hesitancy 
In  changing  their  tactics. 

But  we  must  have  a  long-range  strategy 
aimed  at  these  basic  objectives: 

1.  Prevention,  of  course,  of  world  war  in. 

a.  Promotion  of  economic  stability  and 
prosperity. 

3.  Encoiu-agement  of  self-dependence  and 
self-determination  of  nations.  This  Includes 
encouraging  the  nations  to  recognize  that 
their  own  salvation  depends  basically  upon 
their  own  enlightened  attitude  and  elffort. 
They  must  develop  a  greater  spirit  of  self- 
reliance,  so  that  they  can  become  adequate 
to  help  themselves  Instead  of  depending 
upon  others. 

IMPROVE     UNITED     STATES     PROPAGANDA     EFFORT 

4.  My  fotirth  point  Is  that  our  foreign 
policy  must  Include  an  aggressive  program 
of  salesmanship  which  will  truly  sell  the 
Ideas  of  freedom  to  foreign  peoples.  Frankly. 
In  my  judgment,  we  have  Uken  some  bad 
beatings  from  the  Soviet  In  the  world-wide 
propaganda  war. 

You  editors  know  that  fact  particularly 
well.  You  have  seen  how  our  American 
propaganda  has  often  not  been  tailored  to 
the  unique  ctilture  of  each  listening  people, 
and  therefore  our  propaganda  has  often  been 
badly  wasted. 

U.  N.:  STILL  LAST,  bXST  HOPS  ON  EARTH 

Next,  let  me  mention  this  point : 
6.  Every  major  action  in  the  field  of  Inter- 
national   relations    shotild    be    within    the 


framework  of  the  United  Nations.  That  In- 
cludes NATO  and  every  other  organized  ef- 
fort. Why?  Because  I  believe  that  the  U.  N. 
Is  still  the  last,  best  hope  on  earth  just  as  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  U.  N.  U  and  must  be  the 
great  beacon  of  the  world.  But  if  perchance 
the  U.  N.  should  fall,  let  the  succeeding  cen- 
ttules  not  have  cause  to  blame  the  United 
States.  Rather  let  us  TlUllxe  lU  acUytUes 
so  that  it  will  so  function  that  freedom  and 
Uberty  will  grow. 

8.  We  must  take  the  offensive  by  exploiting 
the  Internal  tensions  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. I  have  been  recommending  this  for 
years — creating  so  much  trouble  for  Joseph 
Stalin  at  home  that  he  does  not  engage  in 
foreign  adventures. 

BUaOPBAN    TTNOlCATtOM    B8SKNTIAL 

7.  We  must  try  to  build  a  permanent^ 
not  merely  temporary — foundation  for  world 
prosperity  and  peace.  The  principal  means 
of  doing  this  in  Western  Kurope  are  by  (a) 
formation  of  the  Kuropeon  army;  (b)  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Schuman  plan  and  related 
plans  for  economic  unity;  and  (c)  political 
unification   of   the   Continent. 

In  the  history  of  the  world.  Western  Eu- 
rope's political  lulflcation  can  represent  on* 
of  the  great  forward  steps  In  man's  progress. 

As  our  congressional  delegation  told  the 
Council  of  EXirope  meeting  in  Strasbourg  last 
year,  there  simply  is  no  lasting  solution  for 
Western  Europe's  chronic  problems  without 
unification.  A  system  of  separate,  quarreling 
European  states  is  as  obsolete  in  the  atomlo 
age  as  would  be  a  dlnosaxir. 

And  now,  I  should  like  to  dwell  with  jota. 
'  my  friends,  on  a  few  of  the  constructive 
achievements  In  which  I  for  one  feel  we  of 
the  west  can  take  justified  pride. 

There  are  s  great  many  factors  contribut- 
ing to  fruitful  results  in  international  rela- 
tions, just  as  there  are  Important  deterrents. 
Let  us  take  the  latter  first  and  get  them  out 
of  the  way.  so  to  speak. 

WORLD  S  THINKZNO  STILL  ST«aTIFTB> 

I.  Perhaps  the  most  basic  of  all  factors 
ereatmg  disunity  Is  the  fact  that  the  think- 
ing of  the  world  U  still  stratified,  like  the 
strata  In  a  quarry. 

It  would  be  completely  fallacious  to  pre- 
sume that  all  the  world  sees  the  need  for 
cooperation  and  unity,  as  we  Americans  do. 

Rather,  as  was  stated  after  the  First  World 
War.  the  world  was  not  ready  for  the  League 
of  Nations.  So.  too,  we  can  state  now  that 
a  great  percentage  of  the  peoples  of  earth 
are  definitely  not  ready  for  political  unity. 

(a)  First  of  all.  we  have  reference  obvi- 
ously to  that  large  area  dominated  by  the 
Kremlin,  which.  If  we  Include  China,  consists 
of  over  three-fourths  of  a  blllloa  human 
beings. 

•TAaX    HUNGER    THROUGHOUT    MUCH    OF    WORLD 

(b)  Then  outside  of  this  group  are  prob- 
ably l.OCO.OOO.OOO  human  beings  in  the  Is- 
lands of  the  seas,  southeast  Asia.  Africa,  and 
elsewhere.  These  areas  are  barely  emerging 
into  nationhood.  They  are  definitely  resUt- 
ing  many  patterns  suggested  by  the  West. 
To  many  of  these  peoples  stark  hunger — the 
yearning  for  a  pinch  of  rice  for  s^u-vlng 
bellies — represents  the  one  single  dominating 
force  360  days  a  year. 

(c)  Third,  there  remains  the  hard  core  of 
those  member  states  of  the  United  Nations — 
a  few  hundred  millions  at  most — who  are 
oriented  to  the  West,  who  have  longings  for 
some  kind  of  a  world  where  there  can  be  a 
Just  peace,  where  men  can  grow  and  develop 
economically,  politically,  and  spiritually. 

And  yet  even  among  this  group  we  find 
that  nationalism,  religious  differences,  class 
antagonisms  make  for  a  lack  of  that  unity 
for  which  the  leaders  of  men  are  looking. 
And  In  this  category  we  cannot  disregard  the 
pressure  of  overpopulated  areas,  such  as  Italy, 
and  the  economic  inequalities  evidenced  by 
widely  varying  standards  of  living. 
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Ob*  of  tbs  real  loog-range  problems  is  the 
fact  that  as  we  help  to  increase  standards  of 
living  In  underdeveloped  areas  by  point  4  and 
other  aid,  as  we  bring  in  modern  health  and 
sanitation  measures,  we  are  contributing  to 
tlM  very  pressures  of  overpoptilatlon  wliich 
are  at  \h»  root  (if  much  of  our  trouble. 

And  In  this  prooeM  w  are  not  neconsarily 
contributing  to  higher  standards  of  living. 
Often  we  are  merely  serving  to  increase  the 
numoer  of  peopte  in  relation  to  a  llnUted  and 
even  decreasing  capacity  of  the  land  to  sup- 
port tbam. 

And  let  me  illustrate  the  sort  of  problem 
poeed  by  varying  religions  and  cultures.  I 
ctta  the  case  of  India,  where  millions  live  at 
the  edffs  of  staivatton.  but  wlkere  the  sacred 
csttle  sre  allowod  to  roam  freely  and  destroy 
the  very  vegetitlon  which  could  feed  the 
starring  milliora. 

STR3N0  BOOHOMXC  COMPBTmOM  FOB  FOeBMM 


In  the  eooocmlc  sphere  we  should  note, 
too.  tne  trenaendous  problem  of  competition 
for  foreign  marketa.  Already  Japan  and  Ger- 
many are  starting  to  flood  the  world  mar- 
keu  with  their  comparatively  inexpensive 
prodticta,  and  their  old  competitors.  Eng- 
land and.  yes.  the  United  States,  are  having 
to  take  note. 

Yet.  with  all  these  difficult  facU  in  the 
world  picture  we  roach  out  with  hope,  as 
our  forebears  did.  when  they  met  somewhat 
comparable  but  less  varied  conditions  that 
existed  prior  to  and  after  the  Revolution. 

or  OOQD  tMTOKt' 


MOW.   mj  trtendi. 


whoBover  I  think  of 
I  think  at  the  admonition  by 
Bt.  Paol  to  convey  "whatsoever  arc  things 
of  good  report." 

A  nswspi^Mr  Is  often  called  upon  to  print 
In  its  news  and  editorial  oolumns  thin^ 
of  evil  report.  Hews  of  struggles  between 
the  branches  of  Oovemment.  Mews  of  cor- 
roptlon  and  sesndRls.  Mews  of  deadlock 
and  delay. 

But.  I  would  Ilka  to  turn  now,  my  friends, 
to  soass  of  the  news  of  good  report  which 
X  belleee  can  be  eonvoyed  and  should  be 
oonveyed  to  your  readers. 

It  is  only  the  synthetic  thinker  who  as- 
Bumas  that  everything  Is  all  wrong,  that  evil 
LlisjSLlsilBss  everything.  The  dear  thinker 
Is  ready  and  eagsr  to  points  out  oonstruc- 
ttve  featnrss. 


BHOtTLB  SI 
KKTOaiOOB  ACTS 

I  do  not  think  it  moongruous  for  a  Re- 
publican to  comment  on  ocmstructlve  news 
in  foreign  policy.  I.  for  one,  have  always 
held  to  the  belief  that  the  Republican  Party 
should  be  as  willii^  and  eager  to  praise  con- 
structive achlevemenu  ss  It  should  be  to 
point  out  shortcomings. 

And  I  say  that  In  our  international  rela- 
tions there  is  a  good  deal  of  which  every 
American  can  be  proud.  Make  no  mistake. 
I  have  drawn  attention  In  the  past — and  will 
in  the  future — draw  attention  to  situations 
which  I  feel  merit  criticism,  either  In  do- 
mestic or  foreign  relations. 

But  I  will  oppose,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
not  personality,  the  efforts  of  anyone  within 
my  own  party,  or  in  any  other  party,  who 
has  the  mltt*»rr"  Idea  that  simply  because 
the  other  fellow  recommended  a  policy.  It 
is  neoassarily  wrong.  We  are,  first  and  last. 
of  that  breed  called  Americans. 

Iff  a  MOV  "oooo  POLznca"  oa  oooo  mxaM  xo 
caxncaiB  ALwars 

I  will  oppose  the  aflort  of  anyone  in  either 
party  to  sasiiins  that  it  Is  "good  politics  or 
good  sense  to  criticize  others  unjustiflably." 
The  Amerloan  people  know  that  there  Is  a 
time  and  place  for  critidam.  But  they  know 
also  that  what  Is  ever  needed  most  of  all  Is 


constructive  suggestion.  afllrmatlTe  empha- 
sis— not  mere  negativism. 

Mow  what  are  constructive  adilevements 
of  which  we  must  be  proud? 

WB  BBJOicB  m  nrcBBAaura  tsam w< 


A  basic  constructive  point  tn  our  foreign 
policy  Is  that  there  has  been  increasing 
teamwork  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches.  Back  in  1942,  I  had  recom- 
mended that  there  be  set  up  a  Permanent 
Advlaory  Tilatson  Council  between  the  OAce 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  do  want  to 
frankly  state  that  the  sort  of  relationship 
which  I  contemplated  at  that  time  has  never 
been  as  fully  reaiiaed  as  I  bad  hoped. 

But  there  has.  as  you  know,  been  genuine 
bipartisan,  better  still  nonpartisan,  coopera- 
tion, particularly  on  Buropean  policy.  This 
has  been  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  as  I  know  the  distinguished  speaker 
Who  vrlll  f  oUow  me  wUl  clearly  attest. 

LSnCLATrVE   branch's   ROLB  LtlOTBD 

Mow  I  should  like  to  make  It  very  clear  as 
to  what  the  constitutional  roles  of  the  two 
branches  of  government  are.  I  present  these 
facts  to  you  because  many  folks  write  to  me 
saying  something  like  this:  "Why  doesnt 
Congress  order  the  Secretary  of  State  to  do 
this  or  that?" 

The  answer  why  we  dont  do  that  Is 
basically  because  It  Is  not  our  constitutional 
role  to  Initiate  foreign  policy  any  more  than 
It  is  our  congresslo^ial  role  to  execute  siich 
policy. 

Who  Is  the  source  for  that  opinion  f  That 
Is  not  my  Judgment  alone.  It  Is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United 
States,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  roles  of 
the  respective  branches  of  government,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

We  in  the  Senate  advise  and  consent.  We 
consult  and  are  consulted  with.  We  confirm 
nominations.  But  we  do  not  Initiate  foreign 
policy  That  Is  the  inherent  right  of  the 
executive  branch  which  exerclees  the  sov- 
ereignty of  OTU-  Nation  In  that  sphere. 

voaswH  BPBMonfo  Mvn  bb  cut 

We  turn  to  a  second  constructive  feature 
of  recent  foreign  poUcy.  This  Is  in  con- 
nection with  consideration  of  the  present 
ITJKM.OOO.OOO  mutual-aid  bUl. 

I  believe  that  It  U  safe  to  say  that  we  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  de- 
cided that  the  basic  pattern  of  mutual  aid — 
both  military  and  defense  support  aid — must 
and  will  be  continued.  Ihere  will,  however. 
be  a  reduction  to  fit  the  pattern  of  the 
reduction  In  domestic  spending.  But  the 
nature  and  place  of  supplying  the  reduction 
will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  our  bluest 
administrative  officials,  I  believe. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  basic  decisions 
which  I  believe  we  have  made  and  will  sus- 
tain Is  that  "defense  support"  or  economic 
aid  shall  be  continued.  Why?  Because  It 
plays  so  vital  a  role  In  sustaining  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  theee  various  nations. 

Let  It  not  be  forgotten  that  if  France,  Eng- 
land. Italy,  and  other  countries  were  not  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  burden  of  rearmament, 
we  might  have  been  able  to  fully  dispense 
with  this  economic  aid. 

The  rearmanoent  program  has  resulted  In 
limiting  production  for  dvllian  use  and  ex- 
port, with  the  result  that  the  budgeU  are 
unbalanced  and  it  Is  necessary  that  we  con- 
tinue to  supply  what  Is  called  defense  sup- 
port— that  is.  economic  aid  to  supplement 
the  military  aid. 


Third,  there  is  good  news  about  Marshall- 
plan  aid  Itself.  It  has  genuinely  brought 
about  economic  miracles  in  Europe.  I  have 
aeen  Burope  at  firsthand  both  bef<ve  and 
after  the  plan  was  set  in  motion.  I  say  that 
thoss  who  loosely  eritlclae  eueh  aid  as  sup- 


posedly pouring  money  Into  a  rathole  dont 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

There  is  economic  vitality  in  Western 
Burope.  There  Is  hope  on  the  horison.  To 
be  sure,  there  have  been  some  flaws  and 
extravagances.  Some  of  the  countries  have 
not  always  done  all  that  v^e  might  have 
hoped.  Tax  reform  In  France  and  Italy  has 
la^ed.  But  these  facts  should  not  obscure 
fundamental  achievements  by  ourselves  and 
our  partners. 

MILITAST    PROGRESS    EMCOURACIMC 

4.  Let  me  note,  too,  that  military  progress 
In  Western  Burope  Is  treinendi>usly  encourag- 
ing. Mo  longer  does  Soviet  Russia  face  a 
military  vacuum  In  the  West.  She  faces 
neither  a  paper  army  nor  an  army  of  iron. 
but  a  substantial  army  in  at  least  partial  be- 
ing, a  mighty  army  In  the  making. 

And  regardless  of  tlie  ultimate  outcome  of 
the  Republican  Presidential  race,  let  me  say 
tliat  Oen.  Dwlght  Blsrn  bower's  contribution 
In  welding  NATO  into  a  vital  organlzaUon 
will  rank  In  greatness  alongside  his  oonu 
mandlng  at  SCBABF  dtiring  World  War  n. 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA   IS  BEIN6   HELD  AGAINST  REDS 

5.  There  Is  constructive  news  even  In  Asia. 
While  some  people  have  been  irrltlng  off 
southeast  Asia,  It  Is  a  fact  that  France  con- 
tinues to  hold  on  In  Indochina.  She  has  lost 
some  of  her  finest  sons  in  that  theater.  But 
there,  as  in  Malaya,  the  heavy  sacrlflces  of 
the  Western  powers  must  never  be  over- 
looked. 

PAXTIAL  SUCCESS  IN  KOREA 

6.  With  regard  to  Korea  itself,  we  know 
full  well  what  the  staggering  costs  have  been. 
I  for  one  feel  that  those  costs  could  hava 
been  reduced  and  the  war  ended  if  a  year 
ago  we  had  quit  fighting  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  our  back. 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  we  have 
Inflicted  grave  losses  on  the  forces  of  aggres- 
sion. We  have  served  notice  on  the  world 
that  Korea  Is  not  going  to  become  the  Aus- 
tria or  Czechoslovakia  or  Rhlneland  of  world 
war  m.  Joe  Stalin  and  company  have  had 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

WE  BAVB  BOUGHT  TIME  IN  KOREA 

Korea  has  given  us  time  to  discover  our 
strength,  as  well  as  our  weaknesses.  Korea 
has  shown  us  how  desperately  we  need  Im- 
proved land,  naval,  and  air-force  strength. 

Korea  has  helped  us  buy  time.  It  has  been 
at  a  dear  price,  to  be  sure. 

But  thus  far,  the  fact  that  Red  Chlua  her- 
self has  suffmd  so  disastrously  from  her 
aggression — ^that  fact  has  apparently  delayed 
invasion  of  Indochina. 

Many  MisTAns  contubtttbd  to  korean  rcbbb 
Let  me  say  very  frankly  that  I  for  one  feel 
that  a  great  many  mistakes  preceded  the 
Invasion  of  Korea.  I  refer  to  the  situation 
when,  for  example,  we  Issued  an  "engraved 
invitation"  by  openly  excluding  Korea  from 
our  United  States  defensive  line.  I  refer  to 
our  loss  of  450.000,000  Nationalist  Chinese 
allies. 

But  I  feel  that  our  big  job  now  is  not  to 
dwell  on  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Our  Republican  role  must  be  particularly 
constructive.  Such  a  role  was  exercised,  to 
cite  one  Instance.  In  the  amendment  offered 
by  another  Wlsconsinlte.  Congressman 
Chablxs  Kzbstkn,  of  Milwaukee,  providing 
$100,000,000  for  utilization  for  refugees  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain.  It  is  stated  that  this 
$100,000,000  is  more  feared  by  the  Kremlin 
than  billions  which  vre  have  spent  for  otlier 
purposes.  That  is  but  one  sample  of  con- 
structive Republican  effort. 


BASIC  QUBSnoMB  FOB   TOO  TO  TBT  TO 

ANSWER 

In  conclusion,  may  1  state  that  I  do  not 
purport  to  know  all  of  the  answers  or  even 
most  of  the  answers.  On  the  contrary,  like 
youiaslf,  X  am  alvrays  seeking  light.    X  aak 
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you,  however,  my  friends,  to  ponder  some 
questions  which  I  have  considered.  What 
are  the  answers  to  these  questions? 

1.  How  far  can  America  go  In  making  sug- 
gestlonB  to  allied  countries  without  Inter- 
fering in  their  Internal  affairs?  Witness  the 
recent  political  crisis  In  Greece,  as  a  case  In 
point. 

2.  How  far  can  we  go  In  indicating  our 
continued  opposition  to  colonialism  and  Im- 
perialism without  further  undermining  the 
shaky  structure  of  France.  Oreat  Britain, 
and  our  other  allies? 

We  know  that  although  self-determination 
of  peoples  is  a  a  sound  Ideal,  it  Is  a  fact  that 
millions  of  people  simply  are  not  yet  ready 
for  self-government. 

3.  Bow  can  we  prevent  any  new  Koreas 
from  breaking  out  without,  however,  over- 
committing  ourselves  and  finding  our  limited 
military  resources  scattered  throughout  the 
globe? 

Thoee  are  not  easy  questions.  They  do  not 
permit  of  snap  Judgment.  They  merit  our 
earnest  and  most  detailed  review  If  ours  Is 
to  be  a  successfvilly  dynamic  policy  for  a 
dynamic  age, 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  my 
friends,  that  a  vigilant  Fourth  Estate  is  today, 
as  it  has  always  been,  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards of  this  constitutional  Republic. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  this:  Never  pull 
your  punches.  Never  withhold  from  your 
news  or  editorial  reports  a  single  Item  whose 
withdrawal  from  the  news  would  give  confi- 
dence to  a  malefactor  or  a  bxingler  or  a  cor- 
rupt Individual. 

However,  may  you.  and  for  that  matter, 
may  I  and  all  of  my  colleagues,  ever  remem- 
ber that  there  are  "things  of  good  report." 
and  it  Is  up  to  us  to  convey  them  to  all  the 
people. 

EzcEBPTS  Prom  Lttters  From  Wisconsin  Ek- 
DoasiNG  Senator  Wii.rT'8  Etfobt  fob  Bipaa- 
TiSAN  FoancN  Pouct 

Prom  Stevens  Point:  "This  Is  really  a  grand 
day  In  our  beautifiil  Wisconsin:  There  is  a 
glorious  sunshine,  temperature  in  70's,  a  gen- 
tle breeze,  and  a  most  wonderfiU  news  article 
In  the  Milwaukee  Journal  about  yotir  highly 
■Ignlflcant  speech  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors. 

"We  are  proud  of  you.  Senator,  and  most 
grateful.  May  the  good  Lord  give  you  con- 
tinuous health  and  strength  to  carry  on  the 
good  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  and 
humanity." 

From  Racine:  "This  Is  one  of  the  most 
significant,  timely,  and  important  addresses 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  read  about.  If 
the  Republican  Party  Is  to  win  the  coming 
Presidential  election.  It  will  have  to  be  upon 
the  basis  of  offering  'constructive  suggestions, 
affirmative  emphasis — not  mere  negativism.' 
I  am  convinced  of  this." 

From  North  Freedom:  "May  I  commend 
you  upon  your  recent  stand  on  our  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  refreshing  to  hear.  I  am  proud 
to  hear  those  words:  'First  and  last  we  are 
that  breed  called  Americans.' 

"It  is  with  pleasvire  I  read  your  views  In 
my  newspaper  today.  Men  such  as  you  are 
classed  with  the  patriots  and  statesmen." 

From  Madison:  "I  Just  want  you  to  know 
that  your  stand  has  brought  you  a  great 
deal  of  support  from  very  many  independ- 
ents with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted 
around  the  university  law  school.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  continue  your 
forthright  and  Independent  stand  on  these 
Inues.  We  find  it  extremely  refreshing  to 
find  someone  who  has  the  intestinal  forti- 
tude to  stand  for  something  and  not  against 
someone." 

From  Cedarburg:  "We  were  very  much 
gratified  to  read  the  report  of  your  address 
to  the  editors.  Senator  Vandenberg  is  gone, 
but  we  have  come  to  believe  that  the  states- 
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manshlp  he  possessed  re  nonpartisan  foreign 
I>ollcy  still  lives  on  In  some  of  his  successors." 

From  Madison:  "After  reading  the  re- 
sounding article  concerning  you  in  this  eve- 
ning's Capital  Times,  I  decided  It  was  due 
time  I  expressed  my  appreciation  of  your  re- 
c^at  stand  in  the  Senate.  I  am  proud  of  you. 
ctlr.  May  God  give  you  the  strength  to  with- 
stand the  criticism  I  know  you  will  receive. 
You  have  many  friends." 

From  Kenosha:  "Speaking  as  a  Republi- 
can, I  wish  to  conunend  you  for  your  ad- 
dress before  the  newspaper  group.  It  was 
the  address  of  a  statesman  and  not  a  poli- 
tician." 

From  Milwaukee:  "May  I  add,  as  one  who 
spends  considerable  time  on  the  foreign 
policy  problem,  that  I  believe  that  you  de- 
serve the  highest  commendation  for  the 
broad-gaged  point  of  view  which  you  took 
in  this  major  address.  It  Is  obvious  that 
you  have  a  keen  understanding  of  the  inter- 
national problems  which  this  country  Is 
facing  at  the  present  time  of  crisis." 

From  West  Bend:  "I  want  to  compliment 
you  on  the  magnificent  contribution  you 
have  made  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
American  position  before  the  world.  I  know 
It  takes  courage  and  a  devotion  to  principle 
to  stand  up,  as  you  did.  to  speak  for  America 
at  a  time  when  the  leaders  of  your  party 
have  apparently  decided  that  political  ex- 
pediency requires  the  belittling  of  the  things 
you  find  It  proper  to  praise. 

"Wisconsin  Is  fortunate  to  have  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  a  statesman  who 
can  place  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  il!6o\9 
partisan  considerations." 

Prom  Sheboygan:  "I've  been  a  Democrat 
all  my  life  and  some  years  back  I  was  State 
president  of  the  Young  Democrats  of  Wis- 
consin. Your  present  policy  will  give  us  all 
a  sort  of  bipartisan  viewpoint  and  cerUlnly 
will  go  a  long  way  to  restore  oxir  faith  In  our 
public  servants.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
We  salute  you  and  are  proud  of  you." 

Prom  Marshfield:  "It  took  real  sUtesman- 
shlp  and  courage  ('guts'  as  the  slang  ex- 
pression goes)  for  a  Republican  to  make  that 
speech  in  this  significant  political  year  and 
you  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  American,  yes, 
the  people  of  all  the  world,  in  this  time  of 
crisis  for  having  risen  above  politics  to  sound 
a  hopeful  note  to  the  world  regarding  ovir 
foreign  policy." 

From  Sparta:  "Bravo.  We  praise  God  for 
your  statesmanship.  'One  brave  hero  fans 
another's  fire.' 

"The  Bible  puts  It  this  way  (I  Corinthians 
ch.  14:  8)  :  'For  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncer- 
tain sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the 
battle?' 

"Your  recent  address  before  the  ASNK 
proved  the  quantity  and  quality  of  your 
statesmanship.  More  power  to  you.  and  may 
God  bless  you  and  yovirs." 

BlPAXTISAN    POKEICN    POLICT    RXCORO 

I  am  setting  forth  below  a  list  of  some  of 
the  major  votes  In  our  program  of  Interna- 
tional relations: 

(a)  On  June  28.  1945.  the  United  States 
Senate  ratified  the  U.  N.  Charter  by  a  vote  of 
89  to  2. 

(b)  On  April  22.  1947,  the  Senate  passed 
the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill  by  a  vote  of  67 
to  25.  Thirty-five  Republicans  and  32  Dem- 
ocrats voted  In  the  affirmative. 

(c)  On  March  13,  1948.  the  Senate  passed 
a  bin  authorizing  the  European  recovery 
program  by  a  vote  of  80  to  17. 

(d)  On  June  11.  1948,  the  United  States 
Senate  voted  64  to  4  to  adopt  the  Vandenberg 
resolution  expressing  general  approval  of 
defense  pacts  which  would  strengthen  the 
U.  N.  This  resolution  authorized  certain 
objectives,  some  of  which  were  achieved 
through  the  subsequent  creation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgaaizatloa. 


(e)  On  July  21,  1949.  the  Senate  ratified 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  83 
to  IS.  Fifty  Democrats  and  32  Republicans 
supported  ratification.  Three  crippling  res- 
ervations to  the  treaty  were  defeated  by  bi- 
partisan votes  of  74  to  21,  84  to  11,  and  87 
to  8. 

(f)  On  September  23,  1949.  the  Senate 
passed  the  military  aMlstance  bill  by  a  vote 
of  55  to  34.  Thlrty-slx  Democrats  and  19 
Republicans  voted  for  It. 

(g)  On  May  S,  1950,  the  Senate  voted  ma 
extension  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration by  a  vote  of  00  to  8. 

(h)  On  June  30.  1950.  shortly  aft*r  the 
atUck  on  Korea,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Act  was  extended  by  a  vote  In  the 
Senate  of  66  to  0.  In  the  House,  Incidentally, 
the  vote  was  362  to  1,  on  July  19,  1950.  Only 
Congressman  Marcantonlo  oppoeed  It. 

An  Aitikmation  or  OONsntTcnvB 

REFVBUCANnM 

1.  My  basic  concern  U  and  always  has  been 
the  welfare  of  my  country.  It  Is  the  great 
hope  of  earth— the  beacon  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  believe  that  helping  to  protect 
free  institutions  elsewhere  Is  In  any  way 
Incompatible  with  fulfilling  responsibilities 
to  my  own  country.  On  the  contrary,  mu- 
tual security  Is  the  foundation  of  American 
strength. 

a.  I  believe  that  because  we  are  living  in 
a  contracted  world.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
American  people  be  united  "»t  the  water's 
edge"  to  the  greatest  poeslble  extent.  We 
must  have  continuing  bipartisanship  in  for- 
eign policy,  or,  better  still.  nonpartlsanslUp. 

3  I  believe  that  America  has  been  pre- 
cipitated to  leadership  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  A  tr\»e  leader  demonstrates 
leadership  by  rising  above  petty  partisan 
politics  and  always  empheitias  a  constrvic- 
tlve.  affirmative  approach. 

A  true  leader  concentrates  on  prlnelplaa. 
on  right  Ideas  rather  than  on  personalltlea. 
He  encourages  clear,  unprejudiced  thinking, 
not  synthetic  thinking. 

4.  I  am  an  American  first  and  a  Repub- 
lican second.  Just  as  I  would  expect  all 
other  patriotic  citizens  to  be  Americans  first 
and  members  of  a  particular  party  second. 

5.  I  believe  that  It  Is  the  RepubUcan  Party 
which  can  do  the  best  Job  of  administering 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  oiu-  constitutional  Republic. 

I  earnestly  desire  a  complete  Republican 
victory  In  the  November  1953  presidential 
and  congressional  elections.  I  believe  t^t 
the  Democratic  Party  has  been  In  power  too 
long.  I  want  to  see  a  Republican  sweep,  in 
partlctilar.  in  my  own  SUte  and  every  other 
State,  especially  where  Republican  Senate 
seats  are  at  stake.  I  will  not,  however, 
compromise  with  principle  in  my  desire  for 
victory  for  my  party. 

6.  I  believe  that  every  error  committed  by 
the  Democratic  Party— In  domestic  and  for'- 
elgn  affairs — must  be  constructively  pointed 
out  to  the  people. 

7.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  a  monopoly  on  error 
or  mistakes.  We  Republicans  have  our  own 
house  to  put  In  order.  We  have  not  always 
displayed  a  sense  of  highest  respoiulbUlty. 

8.  I  believe  thst  the  Republican  Party 
must  be  Just  as  willing  to  acknowledge  Its 
shortcomings  as  It  should  be  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  other  feUow's.  and  even 
more  so. 

Conversely.  I  believe  that  the  Republican 
Party  should  be  Just  as  eager  to  praise  the 
other  party's  contributions  and  achieve- 
ments, as  our  party  should  be  desirous  of 
having  lu  own  many  achlevemenu  recoc- 
nlzed.  ^ 

There  are  many  such  admlnlstraUon 
achievements  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
Republicans  can  be  proud  of  the  effort  they 
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Thundaw,  April  24.  1H2 

Itr.  ZAlgf>nn.  Mr.  Spcnker,  after 
tb*  ■<Uiwiri—fnt  of  OoBcrea  laat  ytvr, 
%  ■pwltl  ■yhcwmnlttee  of  the  Conmili. 
tee  on  RireiffB  Affntn  went  lo  Novem- 
ber and  December  ItSl  to  malre  a  study 
of  Oermnxiy  and  certain  other  countrlea 
of  Eorope. 

The  subcommittee  conaUted  ol  the 
foUowiac  members:  Tbe  Honm«bln 
J.  lawom,  of  Wtaoomn, 
Kthe  HMonble  A.  a  J.  Cauia- 
of  IBBMun:  toe  EhmoraMe  Baooss 
Hats,  of  Arknnaas;  the  Honorable  Edsa 
F.  KXLLT.  of  New  York:  the  Honorable 
CmmsoM.  K.  Mkuow.  of  New  BamfMhire; 
and  tbe  Konnrahlr  Jaooa  K.  jAVixa»  of 
McwTofflL 

The  obatrmtloas  and  <i»MHvtf  of  the 
subeoaunittee  on  Gtenanny  were  con- 
tained In  the  Report  on  Ocrmany.  Union 
Calendar  No.  4tt,  Hbuse  Report  Na  1456, 
Elchtj-fiecond  Congress,  second  session. 

After  tbe  completion  of  ttM  study  of 
Germany.  Congressmen  ^'ti'W".  Kbllt, 
and  Mmaow  continued  to  Anatria,  Tugo- 
alnTla,  Italy,  and  Spain,  while  Congiew- 
man  JsTrrs  traveled  to  study  the  con- 
ditions In  braeL  The  findings  of  these 
two  groops  with  respect  to  the'coontriea 
which  they  respectively  visited  were  em- 
bodied in  supplemental  reports. 

Under  leave  to  .extend  my  rf  arlts  In 
tbe  CnNOuaBmiAx.  Racom,  I  wiafa  to  en- 
close in  summary  the  findings,  oooelu- 
Kions,  and  recommendatione  of  the  Spe- 
cial Study  Mission  to  Germany  and  Cer- 
tain Other  countries,  and  to  tvwnm^tyt 


whleh  the  uaned 

y  was  oompied  at  tbe 

termination  of  hostilities  has  not  been  eom- 
pieted.  A  democratle  form  of  government 
has  been  SBtahHshed  In  Wast  Ocrmany.  In 
sptte  of  rather  hopeful  devrtopmeuts,  de- 
mocracy has  not  matured  In  many  areas  la 
aemaa  life,  but  It  must  be  recogniaed  that 
•  years  Is  a  reUtlvely  short  time  to  supplant 
the  Ocrman  authorltartaa  tradttloa.  De- 
BBOcracy  In  Oerman  life  zaeeds  to  be  further 
enlttvated  and  encouraged  as  It  Is  not  yet 
ilraUy  rooted.  Amerleah  reeponstbUlty  for  a 
continuing  share  In  this  prrirses  onist  not  be 
abandoned.  Too  many  at  the  Oerman  peo- 
ple stni  baUeve  that  there  was  more  good  in 
naehm  than  bad.  Tbo  many  ea^aals  are 
still  In  Important  poeltions.  A  real  danger 
Is  a  spirit  of  apathy  among  the  people  as 
to  what  wlU  be  the  political  complexion  of 
their  country. 


IMFOKTjLlfCK  or  OKBICAKT  TO  "■■■■■■T 

Germany  should  not  be  left  out  in  the 
planning  of  the  defense  oC  West«n  Burope. 
The  resources  o(  Wsst  Oermany  should  not  be 
permitted  to  faU  to  Buaaia.  Ths  added 
strength  which  Oenaaay  oould  give  to  tha 
foross  opposing  Burttlsn  i^gression  whan 
Germany  is  brought  within  the  framework 
of  the  Buropea^i  defenae  oonununlty  is  im- 
portant, and  parhapa  declaivs.  Thslr  posU 
tive  decision  to  support  tlie  free  world  would 
be  proof  that  the  Germans  want  to  be  tree 
jwopla.  Thalr  indaciskm  would  in  the  eyes 
of  tbe  free  world  aline  them  with  the  leader 
of  the  Kremlin. 


already  under  way  tot  Integrat- 
iBf  the  rederal  BepubUc  of  Oermany  with 
Western  Burope,  Including  the  Selraman 
plan,  the  Buropean  army,  and  the  presently 
propoaed  eonventlon  for  preparing  a  con- 
laUution  for  Buiopean  federation,  provide 
the  means  for  admitting  Oermany  Into  the 
BUropeau  tfefeiMe  coaimunlty.  Theee  meas- 
urss  win  at  the  same  time  guard  against 
fotiv**  German  military  aggrsaskm  and  per- 
mtt  and  encourage  tbe  developpieut  ot  Vbm 
Buropean  political  and  eeonomle  federation 
as  the  utthaate  ob)eettva.  Btaope  murt 
"    or  pcrlah. 


The  readiness  ot  ths  German  people  to 
)aln  la  Burapeaa  defenee  ta  dheetly  related 
to  the  progress  towsrd  the  tntsfratlon  of 
Burope.  lacludiBg  a  Bwopeaa  armyM  Thte 
psogrsm  Is  ths  lespawlblllty  of  the  KATO 
powers  as  well  as  of  Germany.  The  Isadeta 
a.  the  German  Govemnksnt  are  ooaamlttod 
and  ready  to  push  ahead.  The  neat  step 
Is  to  eoaapteto  the  neceeaary  IntsraatloBM 
negnttalliiiis,  to  be  f oUowed  by  the  iiseeiUlel 
parliamentary  action  ta  Ctarmany  and  other 
oooatrlas.  The  desire  ot  the  Oermsns  for 
tatsgratfcm  with  ths  rest  of  Burope  appar- 
ently erleee  from  th^r  belief  that  their  na- 
thmal  iatereete  will  be  advanced  by  such 
aetloa.  But  It  Is  a  unique  moment  In  his- 
tory in  that  the  German  desire  for  full  sov- 
ereignty and  the  effort  to  bring  security  to 
the  free  world  are  directed  toward  the  saoM 
objective.  This  Is  ths  time  for  action.  Far- 
sighted  and  decisive  leadership  in  Burope  is 
essential,  or  the  opportunity  to  bring  about 
the  Integration  of  Btirope  will  be  lost. 

R  wfll  take  from  1  to  8  years,  depending 
on  the  items  tn^crfved,  before  Germany  can 
assume  a  slgnlfleant  share  in  the  Buropean 
defenee  community.  Oonunon  procurement, 
without  regard  to  national  boondarlea,  la 
eesentlal  to  bring  thla  about  promptly  and 
with  the  greatest  security. 


A  substantial  amount  of  BCA  and  MSA 
counterpart  funds  In  Oermany  has  been 
turned  over  to  German  banks  to  be  loaned 
to  lutfus tiles  for  development  purposes.  As 
soefa  loans  are  repaid,  they  are  reloaned,  but 
the  United  States  no  longer  retains  the  fur- 
ther right  to  participate  in  the  disposition 
of  thass  fnnch.  Hie  subooounlttee  recom- 
mands  that  a  camprrtMnstve  survey  of 
U^kad  Btatas  poUey  toward  the  use  ot  coun- 
terpart be  undsrtafcen  to  Include  rnnilrtiis 
tion  of  an  amendment  to  the  Ifutaal  Secu- 
rity Act  to  require  eontlnuous  partldpatton 
in  determining  the  nas  of  countarpart  fmida. 

Ths  sabeommlttse  reeoaaaMads  study  ot 
the  poaritaHity  of  more  extensive  use  of 
oountarpert  funds  to  provlds  boUdlngs  for 
umtad  atatea  mlaslnri  abroad  and  the  hous- 
ing of  their  staOfe. 


xmrrwB  sraTn  polict  nr  hjor  coMMiaaioy 
tmited  States  policy  should  be  directed 
toward  the  eventual  and  earned  equality  of 
Germany.  At  the  same  time  it  la  essential 
that  the  Allies  reserve  the  right  to  resume 
control  In  Oemuuiy  if  such  action  Is  ncrss- 
sary  to  prevent  a  nondemocratlc  government 
from  coming  into  power. 

puaLic-Amm  raoaauc 

Because  the  subcommittee  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  public-affairs  program  In  Oermany,  the 
8ub^7mmltt«!e  reconunends  tliat  the  Sub- 
committee on  Information  and  Public  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  foUowtng 
rabjects:  The  deslrabUlty  of  conttntrtng  the 
Welt-Im  film  t  Government  expense,  con- 
tinuation of  dally  newspaper  publication, 
subaMttBatlon  of  publication  of  American 
books  and  periodicals  In  the  German  lan- 
guage so  as  to  pel  ml  t  their  sale  at  prices 
within  the  range  of  low-income  groups. 

XB^  voa  uaxna  sxsTm  sanaxaMCS 

The  poUey  of  ths  United  States  ha  gtvta« 
foreign  aid  has  been  based  on  stff-hrelp  and 
mutual  cnnpeiatlon.  We  bettera  that  thla 
policy  needs  now  to  develop  Into  a  poUey  of 
aid  i^B  OB  a  step-by-step  basis  in  relatkm 
to  the  prn^eia  naade  in  the  attainment  at  the 
eooaaaalc.  potttleal.  and  military  obJecUrsa 
at  the  fkae  world. 

German  Industry  Is  not  yet  being 
on   for   defease.    German   ateel   mins 
maanfaeturlng  plants  are  to  a  great 
taking  advantage  of  the  availabtltty  of  world 
mariBets  not  prevloosly  open  to  them 
indwilxtes  in  ths  United 
conntrtH  have  been 
prodnettein.    This 

change  In  the  world  trade  ooaopemrve 
tlon.  As  long  as  this  situation  continues, 
Germany  does  not  need  appreciable  United 
States  assistance. 

Whenever  a  slgnlfleant  portion  of  the  out- 
put of  Oerman  tndustry  le  being  ehann^ed 
to  defanse  rather  than  to  export,  Oermany 
ma^  require  t7nite<l  States  assistance.  As  the 
integration  of  Europe  advances  and  the  first 
steps  of  the  Sehuman  plan,  the  Buropean 
army,  and  the  can  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention are  ImpIenMnted.  the  need  for  United 
Btataa  aid  should  be  materially  reduced.  The 
amoiuit  of  doUaxs  required  in  the  next  flacal 
year  should  be  adjusted  to  the  abUlty  of 
Oermany  to  use  such  funds  effectively  in 
carrylnc  out  Its  oMlgatlons  in  the  European 
oeeaasunlty.  TO  make  money  available,  ca- 
cept  In  relation  to  essential  political  and  «r> 
ganlaatlonal  steps  taken  In  Germany  and  in 
other  eounliiee,  might  have  the  effect  at 
encouraging  the  postponement  of  necessary 
action. 

As  TwpiUSj  as  possible  asalstanoe  should  be 
inade  available  on  a  regional  and  interna- 
tional (the  Buropean  defease  community. 
for   example)    rather   than  on  a  national 
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An  economically,  politically,  and  mili- 
tarily stronger  integrated  organization  of 
European  states  should  soon  have  svil&cient 
financial  potential  to  Jxistlfy  supplying  funds 
to  it  on  a  basis  which  would  call  for  repay- 
ment as  the  benefits  of  integration  are  being 
realized. 

BAaoAimiia 

The  subcommittee  regrets  bargaining  by 
Germany  and  other  nations  to  attain  na- 
tional interests  or  objectives.  Such  bargain- 
ing could  lose  the  opportunity  for  a  great 
advance  for  European  defense  and  Eiiropean 
Integration  which  could  otherwise  be 
'  achieved.  The  subcommittee,  therefore, 
urges  that  the  treaty  establishing  a  Euro- 
pean defense  community  be  agreed  upon 
now,  that  together  with  it  the  contractual 
arrangement  with  West  Oermany  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Allies.  This  will  create  a  favor- 
able atmosphere  to  bring  a  Just  solution  of 
other  problems.  The  continuation  of  United 
States  assistance  to  Germany  and  other  na- 
tions shoxild  be  related  to  the  progress  which 
to  being  made  in  ending  the  delays  in  the 
German  defense  contribution  and  German 
participation  in  the  integration  of  Europe. 

ISSAZL 

(a)  Peace  as  contrasted  with  the  present 
•tate  of  armistice  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  seems  unlikely  for  some  time, 
but  planning  and  working  in  terms  of  the 
Near  East  region  on  the  part  of  Israel,  the 
United  Sutes,  the  United  rations,  and  all 
other  interested  parties  will  establish  more 
favorable  conditions  for  peace  than  have 
existed. 

(b)  The  most  nettling  problem  in  Arab- 
Israel  relations,  and  perhaps  the  most  net- 
tling human  problem  in  the  Near  East,  Is 
the  problem  of  the  Palestine  Arab  refugees. 
This  problem  requires  a  concerted  major 
effort  now  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Nations,  and  other  interested  countries  for 
Its  permanent  solution.  This  solution  should 
be  based  on  resettlement  of  the  refugees 
in  underpopulated  areas,  notably  like  those 
In  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Jordan,  including  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  this  pwpose  where 
necessary.  To  this  effort  Israel  can  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  materially  but  the  co- 
operation of  the  surrounding  Arab  States  is 
essential. 

(c)  United  States  Government  aid  to  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  States  should  be  based 
upon  the  test  of  performance  by  each  par- 
ticipating country  in  contributing  to  the  se- 
ciirlty,  economic  development,  and  strength- 
ening of  free  institutions  in  the  Near  East 
region  and  should  emphasize  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable a  regional  development  program. 

AXTSTSU 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  subcommittee  the 
people  of  Austria  are  definitely  inclined  to- 
ward the  west  and  look  to  the  United  States 
for  leadership.  We  are  definitely  holding  our 
own  in  Austria  and  perhaps  making  a  little 
progress.  Soviet  propaganda,  harassment, 
and  coercion  are  not  making  gains.  As  long 
as  the  United  States  maintains  its  present 
policy,  the  Soviets  know  that  the  only  way 
they  can  extend  their  control  over  Austria  is 
by  making  war.  Under  these  conditions  we 
must  not  weaken. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee  It 
would  be  beneficial  if  France  and  England 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  United 
States  and  cease  taking  their  occupation 
costs  from  the  Austrian  Government.  Such 
action  in  view  of  Austria's  prowestern  lean- 
ings would  be  helpful. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  assistance  to  Atistrla. 
We  have  already  spent  over  a  billion  dollars 
in  that  country.  Here  as  elsewhere  o\ir  in- 
vestment must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  free  world.  By  continuing  to  remain 
inside  the  iron  curtain  In  Austria  we  have 


an  opportunity  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
we  are  Interested  in  small  nations  which 
have  been  overrun  by  the  military  machine 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  psyctiiologlcal 
effect  of  remaining  in  this  coiintry  is  tre- 
mendoiis,  and  to  stop  our  assistance  would 
Invite  a  catastrophe  and  could  prove  an  un- 
wise decision. 

In  giving  aid  to  Austria  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  money  sho\ild 
not  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
the  Austrian  industries.  This  might  re- 
sult in  assisting  the  Soviet  Union  since  many 
of  the  industries  are  in  the  Soviet-controlled 
section  of  the  country. 

The  coalition  government  to  friendly  to 
the  West.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  help 
keep  this  government  in  power  to  therefore 
of  benefit  to  us.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
stability  of  thto  country.  It  would  be  very 
dilBcult  for  the  coalition  government  to  re- 
main in  power,  were  Prance,  England,  and 
the  United  States  to  withdraw. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  Communtots  are  not  Inter- 
ested in  concluding  a  peace  treaty  with  Atia- 
tria.  The  negotiations  on  the  draft  of  the 
proposed  treaty  were  commenced  in  1947 
and  continued  to  the  present  year.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  attempts  were  made 
In  an  effort 'to  write  the  treaty.  There  has 
been  almost  a  complete  stalemate  on  the 
Austrian  question  for  the  past  2  years. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prance  and  the  United  States  directed  to 
Moscow  a  note  which  was  delivered  by  the 
three  Ambassadors,  asking  that  treaty  nego- 
tiations be  resumed.  They  proposed  an  ab- 
breviated treaty  on  eight  articles;  prevtoxuly 
there  were  53.  TO  date  there  has  been  no 
answer  from  Moscow  on  the  new  proposal 
and  request  for  resuming  negotiations.  Thto 
follows  the  charactertotlc  pattern  In  which 
Moscow  operates  and  Is  further  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  intend  to  reach  any  kind 
of  a  solution  to  the  Austrian  question. 

The  situation  in  Austria  graphically  illus- 
trates the  obstinacy  and  unwillingness  to 
reach  any  kind  of  an  agreement  that  would 
provide  for  the  independence  of  a  country. 

The  committee  feels  that  our  aid  to  thto 
country  has  been  a  major  factor  in  prevent- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  from  pushing  its  con- 
trol to  the  entire  country.  Our  aid  to  an 
obstacle  to  Soviet  designs  and  for  thto  rea- 
son we  believe  that  it  should  be  continued. 
Although  Austria  to  a  small  country  and  can- 
not make,  under  present  circumstances, 
much  of  a  military  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  West,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  people  are  most  friendly,  and  it  to 
worth  while  in  terms  of  our  secvu-lty  to 
continue  our  assistance  in  maintaining  our 
position  in  Austria.  We  are  establtohed  in- 
side the  iron  curtain. 

Ckjnstant  kldnaplngs  take  place  in  Vienna 
and  elsewhere.  People  disappear  and  are 
never  heard  of.  The  United  States  by  re- 
maining In  the  country  gives  the  Austrians 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  compare  the  at- 
titude and  actions  of  the  United  States  with 
those  of  the  So\-iet  Union.  The  one  hope  for 
Avistria  as  well  as  many  other  countries  to 
that  the  West  will  soon  become  so  strong 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  necessarily  be 
willing  to  make  and  keep  agreements.  For 
the  sum  expended  in  Austria,  the  commit- 
tee feeto  that  it  to  worth  while  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  in  a  country  that  stands  at 
the  crossroads  of  Eurof>e. 

TnoosukviA 

Since  the  break  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
Yugoslavia  has  been  the  object  of  expanded 
United  States  Irterest.  The  benefits  and 
the  results  which  are  being  achieved  in 
strengthening  the  economy  and  supporting 
the  Yugoslav  defense  effort  have  to  date 
been  beneficial  to  the  West. 

Once  it  became  fairly  certain  that  Mar- 
shal Tito's  break  with  the  Cominform  was 


genuine,  the  United  States  was  prepared 
materially  to  asstot  Yxigoalavla  in  maintain- 
ing Its  independence.  By  doing  so.  very  real 
strategic  advantages  have  accrued  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  West  in  general. 
It  must  be  recognised  that  Yugoslavia  re- 
main* a  Conununlst-run  country,  employing 
most  of  the  domestic  techniques  of  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship.  Tbiu.  we  must  make 
sure  that  our  aid  to  not  misused  to  strength- 
en the  totalttarton  nature  of  that  regime. 
We  have  left  the  Yugoslav  Government  in 
no  doubt  as  to  our  dlaepproval  of  Its  re- 
preaslve  Internal  policies.  The  recent  steps 
taken  by  Marshal  Tito  to  liberalize  the  do- 
mestic regime  to  some  extent,  and  the  In- 
creasingly pro-western  position  taken  by 
Yugoslavto  m  the  United  Nations  have  eased 
the  situation  somewhat. 

It  to  likely  that  Yugoetovla  will  have  to 
continue  to  be  given  consideration,  apart 
from  that  given  to  the  several  European 
security  groupings  for  some  time  to  come. 
Yugoslavia  must  be  encouraged  toward  fur- 
ther adoption  of  liberal  measures  at  home, 
and  miut  be  reasonably  secure,  and  grad- 
ually must  reintegrate  Into  the  western 
community. 

In  foreign  affairs  we  should  have  agree- 
ments with  Yugoslavia  providing  for  a 
greater  coordination  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Belgrade  with  that  of  the  West.  Thto  should 
Include  the  coordination  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  Yugoslavia  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  since  these  nations  con- 
stitute the  southern  flank  against  the  Soviet 
drive  toward  the  Mediterranean. 

It  to  the  sense  of  the  committee  that 
YugoslavU  and  Italy,  to  whom  we  have  given 
extensive  aid.  should  settle  at  once  the  con- 
troversial question  of  Trieste.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  controversy  would  stabilize  in- 
ternational affairs,  since  it  would  deprive  the 
Soviet  Union  of  a  propaganda  weapon. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  believe  In  in- 
terfering in  the  Internal  affairs  of  another 
nation.  However,  we  hold  that  any  nation 
which  to  a  recipient  of  our  aid  should  not 
deprive  Its  people  of  personal  rlghU.  includ- 
ing religious,  political,  and  economic  free- 
dom.  The  fundamental  principles  of  htunan 
freedom  form  the  basto  of  our  Republic  and 
the  adherence  to  these  principles  has  placed 
our  Nation  in  a  position  to  be  of  assUtance. 
We  deplore  the  nationalization  of  the  Indus- 
tries, the  collectivization  program,  the  sti- 
fling of  religious,  economic,  and  political 
freedom.  The  CommuntoU'  soctoltot  dicta- 
torship to  founded  on  a  philosophy  contrary 
to  our  principles.  However,  the  internal 
problems  of  Yugoslavto  must  be  worked  out 
by  the  people  of  tliat  country. 

It  must  be  emphasised  that  the  United 
States  to  concerned  with  the  economy  of 
Yugoslavia,  only  Insofar  as  the  asstotance  we 
are  asked  to  give  to  used  to  stabilize  and 
finance  the  economy.  Since  American  aid 
to  emplo3red  to  b^ip  finance  the  economy 
of  Yugoslavia,  ue  believe  that  it  to  only 
reasonable  and  proper  to  reques  that  prog- 
ress be  made  toward  achieving  freedom  for 
the  individual.  We  feel  that  it  to  proper 
for  us  to  point  out  the  retarding  effect  that 
the  police  state  has  on  the  development  of 
a  peq;>le.  In  extending  aid  it  to  not  only 
our  right  but  our  duty.  In  Yugpslavia  as 
elsewhere,  to  insist  upon  the  achievement 
of  certain  objectives  calculated  to  produce 
a  sectire.  a  stable,  and  a  decent  world. 

We  are  not  interested  In  promoting  any 
kind  of  a  dictatorship.  We  are  Interested 
In  mutual  security.  We  applaud  the  Yugo- 
slav break  from  the  dlcutorship  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  hope  that  the  initiative,  the 
vtoion,  and  the  determination  which  caused 
them  to  do  thto  will  finally  cause  them  to 
become  a  free  people. 

Approximately  212  percent  of  the  farm 
land  to  socialized.  Although  the  Government 
has  recenUy  relaxed  its  policies  on  collec- 
tivization, which  the  peasanu  strongly  op- 
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there  has  been  no  modlAcatlSB  at  tka 
lilttMBli  obfscttves. 
ta  viewer  the 
sIsTla,  In  view  at  Tttols 
tbe  BoTtet  Union,  la 
wUMngiisss  to  IgM  tke  Soviet  Ualoa. 
Stalin  start  a  piogiw  oT  ailttary 
It  is.  ws  believe,  to  XMa  atfesBta^e  of  tbe 
United  States  seewl^  i 
tagc  at  TiigiMlisin  fcr  i 
with  the  dcOaMe  aad  c 
tbat  the  OovenaHst  at  Yugostovln  will  en- 

beneficial  to  the  Yugoslav  people,  end  that 
the  Nation  wlU  fully  eooperste  In  helping 

the  free  world  etack  tlie nrr  tt  tht  aovleg 

UBlaQ. 

TnLT 

Xtalj  Is  Boat  trianOXf  to  the  Uhlted  States. 
Thto  to  aoeovmfced  for  by  the  tut  that  Italian 
people  have  mlUtons  oC  relatlvsa  In  ihto 
country.  The  Ualtad  States  baa  taken  an 
understanding  sttltude  of  Italy's  int^rT>>| 
and  external  problems.  Including  Trieste. 
Furthermore  the  nnBeits  are  very  grateful 
for  United  StAtea  economic  assistance, 
thr  n  tk  tlte  BCA  pvirnsa.  and  etlMT  Unttod 
States  economic  and  military  aid.  The  De 
Oasperl  governnient  to  stable  and  pro  wes- 
tern. ItnlteB  ■Bsral  Is  goed.  Italy,  as  s  re- 
s\ilt  of  treaty  n-vtoion.  will  be  able  to  play 

tense. 

Communism.  aUksdi^  n  ftroe  principally 
l»  the  BortkaiB  fmt  at  tke  aauAtry.  to  noi 
growing  and  appears  to  be  under  control. 

The  questten  eC  IMsete  Is  an  emotional 
qiMstkn  and  U  would  be  moaa  half<ul  to 
solving  InternaUanal  probleas  tl  this  lasua 
eaald  be  settled. 

ananctal  sCiaetuiw  at  Itatf 
to  neet  the  needs  of  ^ 
HJUsiB  stasid  sfessag 
If  tts  ■■ipiii  artaf  Is  I 
aax  bees^a  a 


B  is  to  flpaln'k  •dTantag»— tt  Is  to  our  ad. 
taatag»— and  tt  to  to  the  advaatage  of  the 
world  to  supidy  tbls  anny  with  modem 
"Rie  Spaalah  army  could  be  used 


of  tbls 

:s.  kotla  military  and 
Domlc  to  Italy  ac  well  as  any  other  country. 
•Iioald  be  measiiretf  by  self-hetp  snd  con- 
tribution toward  the  Muttial  Bectirttf  Pro- 

eliminated. 


Tlie  United  Statee  has  made 


aU    ev^ 


«f  insMrtng  am  anndval 
In  glainc  aid  ta  aisg 
must  be  realtotks  ta  aiu  aMPaaacto  aad  da- 
trrmlne  Just  wl^  to  to  be  gr*"*^  Well 
tboxigbt  oat  and  carefully  fbnnulated  oondlo 
tlcns  should  accompany  United  SUtta  "■-'-* 
ance.  As  the  leader  at  the  tram  world,  tha 
United  States  mutt  use  its  Iniluencs  in  linlt- 
Ing  the  efforts  ct  aS  nations  whnas  oblec- 
ttves  are  rautnsi  security  and  tba  estate 
Itohment  of  a  Jiut  and  lasting  peace. 
Spain,  ftr  wmhetm  mssem,  ean  be  most 
ta 

tbssr  laoiw 

it. 

agreement  with  npata    ss  fsr 

be 
ttait  we  In  no  way  eoa|aBSBiM  oar  basie 
of 
I  at 
pasttlon,  oasnma 
eita  at  tbe 
of   her   willingness   to   cooperata   wfUl   the 


■e  thto  I 
XMm  even*  «f  wr  |]wpiiia»d  b>f 

the  Soviet  (except,  poeslbly,  in  YugoslavU). 


tbe  Spanish  economy  Is  tn  a  des« 
perato  ecwdftlon,  Spain  needs  asstotance. 
Bar  factories,  her  agrleulture,  her  transpor- 
tation and  commimlcatlon  systems  need 
ONKtefulatng.    Her  people  tock  food. 

liie  Mlateral  agreements  now  under  con- 
stderatfon  afford  us  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  positive  and  constructive  to  guar- 
azrtee  otir  security.  Bases  and  ports  should 
be  tnotfemlsed  for  the  purpoee  of  tning  them; 
Tbe  mineral  wealth  and  resources  of  Spain 
are  tramenas  and  otter  a  challenge  to  bet- 
ter ofwrattng  methods.  It  to  the  opinion  of 
tbe  committee  that  bilateral  agreements 
wifttou  in  terms  of  oar  mutual  security 
Bbonld  be  formulated  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Spata  should  be  given  s  mtich  higher 
prlortty  on  the  list  of  countries  we  are  as 
Bisting.  The  Franco  Government  is  ready 
and  wflltng  to  make  such  agreements. 

Tt  to  reeommended  that  the  administration 
of  mSttary  and  economic  aid  be  placed  un- 
der  the  Mutual  Security  Administrator. 
I^xrtber,  the  supei  vision  and  administration 
or  an  eeouamic  and  mflttary  aid  should  be 
UBdrr  one  bead,  "nils  would  be  of  benefit 
DOtoBfy  to  tbe  United  Ststes  bnt  atoo  to  the 
reefptent  nation.  Oentraltaed  proexnvment 
woold  sBve  tlw  United  States  money  and 
wvtdd  prevent  adding  trnnecessarlly  to  tbe 
liiflatluuaij  burden.  The  ssbeomraittee  be- 
lieves that  In  all  nations,  Spain  Included, 
the  giving  of  aid  shoold  be  on  a  atep-by-step 
basto  in  proportlOBi  to  ttoelr  self -help  and 
their  coatribwUoas  toward  realising  the  ob- 
)actlsea  of  tba  United  SUtaa  and  the  free 
world. 

Tbe  subcesaaslttee  rccogniaes  the  necessity 
fee  eipinriag  the  potential  contjllButioiis  oC 
any  nation  before  recaaunendli^  aMlstsnre 
But.  tba  stihmmmlttee  deplores  tbe  fact 
tba*  tbae  has  been  wasted  between  the  oA- 
ctal  rrphwatlon  aiul  tlks  ^^ft-'ii^ti^mt^fitn  q( 
the  agrsementa  with  Spain.  The  coaamit- 
tee  feels  that  a  substantial  amount  over  and 
above  the  $100,000,000  appropriated  under 
tbe  Mutoal  Security  Act.  win  be  necessary  to 
make  Spain  an  cffectlee  oontrlbutos  to  tba 
defenas  program. 

Spain  to  a  good  investaaent  for  the  United 
States.  For  every  dollar  invested  in  tKi» 
country  economically  and  mllltarliy.  we  were 
advised  the  Uhlted  Ststes  can  obtain  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  we  would  get  etoe- 
where  In  terms  of  security. 

Tka  coannUttee  reconunands  that  tba 
Uhlted  States  take  positive  steps  to  encour- 
age the  tnclusion  of  Spain  in.  the  Soith  At- 
lantic Tteaty  Organisation. 


^or  tfee  0  years  ending  Jttne  W,  1991,  the 
united  States  spent  089,30(1.000,009  on  for- 
eign aid.  Pbr  the  tuiieut  fiseal  year  the 
Cniigitas  auttiuilBsd  and  apptuprtoted  |T,- 
9St,089.(MV  tip  to  Jrme  30,  1MB.  The  Na- 
tional Legtslaliirs  to  noiw  iiaisldiilBg  «ke  au- 
tbfsrlaaHian  of  an  appraprtatlon  tor  tbs  aaa- 
tuak  Bscurt^  prograaa  Urn  fiscal  year  Iftsa. 
Tba  asMMint  being  requested  to  $7JM0,000jMa. 
The  action  by  the  United  States  In  extend- 
ing aid  to  so  many  countrlsa  around  the 
world  to  nalque  In  all  history.  Never  before 
haa  a  nation  asstoted  with  its  effort  and  Ita 
Buhstance  both  victon  and  vanqutobed  in  any 
way  com^aiabto  to  what  thto  Nation  has 
done  and  to  doing.  The  Unltad  Statee  aa 
tba  recagntaed  leadec  at  the  free  world  baa 
thla  fee  tta  arif-fvatactkm  ct 
lor  tlw  pBcita>UiM  at  tba 
t  Icr  oar  own  naMsnal  secwrity. 
both  ecowamle  and 
tn  taraaa  er  what 
it  will  accomplish  in  attaining  the  motrml 
objectives  of  ths  countries  of  the  fres  world. 


"niere  must  be  direct  motual  advantage  to  us 
and  to  tbe  redpleBts  of  our  assistance. 

Since  binions  of  the  taxpayers*  money, 
which  represents  the  resources  and  the  ener- 
gy of  our  people,  are  being  used  to  aid  others, 
we  shotild  determine  tn  carefully  worked  out 
policies  the  results  which  we  have  a  Just 
and  reasonable  right  to  expect  in  terms  of 
our  security.  American  aid  to  being  ex- 
pended both  in  democracies,  such  as  Franca 
and  England,  and  in  dictatorships,  such  as 
Spain  and  Yugoslavia.  Constant  reexami- 
nation of  our  foreign  policy  In  respect  to 
countries  Individually  and  collectively  must 
be  carried  on  to  determine  how  much  these 
nations  are  doing  to  asstot  themselves  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  shaping  their  foreign 
policies  for  the  purpoee  of  realizing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  free  world.  Continuation  of 
United  States  asstotance  and  the  extent  of 
thto  asstotance  must  be  measiired  tn  terms 
of  their  wholehearted  cooperation  and  in 
terms  of  what  they  are  doing  not  only  to 
Increase  their  own  security,  but  the  secvirity 
of  the  Nation  from  wldch  they  seek  leader- 
ship and  asstotance. 

The  subcommittee  concludes  from  what 
we  were  able  to  learn  that  the  Europeans  are 
not  Investing  their  capital  in  their  own 
cotmtrles,  bnt  are  placing  their  Investments 
elee where.  On  the  basto  of  our  evidence  it 
would  be  advteable  that  the  appropriate 
coonnlttee  make  a  thoroxigh  study  of  thto 
subject. 

Die  failure  to  Invest  in  their  own  coun- 
tries has  a  retarding  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  their  industries  and  to  thto  extent 
impairs  their  contributions  to  the  defense 
of  the  free  world.  Exurope  needs  the  In- 
vestment of  ci^ltal  for  the  strengthening  oC 
tbe  economic  structure  of  the  Continent. 

In  matters  of  flnance  it  to  Incumbent  on 
the  IxuTower  to  meet  the  terms  of  Uie  lender. 
Money  to  not  loaned  and  asstotance  to  not 
given  witbout  collateral  and  without  ths 
fulfillment  of  certain  «sr>n«tmr>ng  Thto 
would  be  unfair  to  the  lexulcr.  Just  as  it 
would  to  the  borrower.  In  «>«p*r>d1ng  large 
sums  of  money  in  foreign  aid  and  in  mak- 
ing avallabto  equipment  to  strengthen  their 
forces,  there  are  certain  accoD^)ltohments 
wblcb  It  to  only  fair  and  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect and  it  to  within  our  right  to  request 
that  the  recipients  of  our  aid  do  their  full 
part  in  helping  achteve  the  mutiial  objec- 
tives. We  are  under  no  obligation  to  spend 
a  dollar  m  foreign  aid  except  as  that  ad- 
vances the  welfare  and  the  Interest  of  the 
free  people  of  the  world  and  the  American 
people.  To  make  it  perfectly  pTftln.  there 
should  be  conditions  attached  to  our  aid; 
there  should  be  definite  commitments  from 
those  we  are  helping;  there  mxist  be  clear 
and  precise  conditions;  and  whatever  we  do 
in  the  future  by  the  way  of  assistance  should 
be  governed  on  bow  weM  tboae  eondltions  art 


Oar  subeemuilttee  bas  reported  on  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Tngoshifla.  Italy,  and  Spain. 
Tbe  sobeommHtee  spent  considerable  time 
in  ttwas  coontrles  and  else  where  In  an  effort 
to  gain  as  much  tnfonnatlon  on  the  Btnv- 
I>ean  sitttatlon  as  possible.  The  subcom- 
uiHIee  beM  two  conferences  with  General 
ElaeBbower  and  other  oAdals  of  SHAPE. 
The  second  meeting  was  at  tbe  request  and 
luvltaMuu  of  the  AlHed  Sopreme  Command 
wbo  destved  the  observations  made  by  the 
committee  during  its  nrlsBlon.  Our  conclu- 
sions in  tbe  specific  country  reports  coin- 
cide with  general  eondrisions  concerning  the 
entire  European  scene,  and  our  findings, 
tbe  eonunlltee  believes,  have  a  bearing  on 
tbe  great  and  slgnlfljcswt  problem  of  foreign 
aid. 

Practicafly  an  the  European  statesmen,  as 
w^  as  our  own,  clearly  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  Boropean  unity — economically,  mili- 
tarily, and  poIltlcalTy.  The  question  of  Ger- 
many aa  weU  as  the  problems  of  tbe  other 
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eountrles  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  general 
problem.  Until  there  Is  comiilete  unity  of 
effort.  Eiirope  will  be  unable  to  survive  eco- 
nomically or  adequately  develop  Its  defenses 
to  protect  the  continent  from  the  possible 
encroachment  and  attack  by  the  militant 
and  aggressive  Soviet  Union.  We  recognize 
and  applaud  the  efforts  toward  unity  under 
the  Schuman  plan  and  under  the  current 
negotiations  and  agreements  by  the  Euro- 
pean Federation  for  the  development  of  a 
European  army.  We  regret  that  some  na- 
tions have  delayed  a  greater  progress  toward 
European  unity  and  survival.  The  subcom- 
mittee Is  of  the  opinion  that  American  aid 
should  be  contingent  upon  the  achievement 
of  the  creation  of  European  unity,  and  if 
this  Is  not  made  a  deflnlte  condition,  then 
the  United  States  will  not  be  assisting  the 
mutual-defense  program  and  the  recipients 
of  our  aid. 

The  United  States  has  spent  over  $4,000,- 
000,000  in  Germany  since  the  war.  Noticing 
like  this  has  ever  happened  In  the  annals  of 
history.  Chancelor  Adenauer  told  the  com- 
mittee that  "without  the  United  States. 
Burop>e  Is  lo«t."  Western  Oermany  baa  ex- 
perienced a  most  remarkable  recovery.  Al- 
though there  have  been  general  agreements, 
some  factions  are  still  bargaining,  delaying, 
and  arguing  about  controversial  questions 
which  tend  to  retard  her  contribution  to 
western  defense.  There  is  no  reason  for  ex- 
tending further  assistance  to  Oermany  un- 
til there  Is  concrete  evidence,  bficked  by  deci- 
sive action  and  wholehearted  cooperation  In 
the  defense  efforts  of  Western  Ehirope.  This 
Is  what  we  mean  by  conditions  of  American 
•id. 

Prance  Is  one  nation  which  has  received 
most  extensive  aid  from  the  United  States 
and  \inder  the  present  program  of  assistance 
Is  to  receive  the  largest  amount. 

The  Instability  of  the  French  Government 
Is  alarming.  The  failure  to  revise  the  tax 
•truct\u«  in  this  country  Is  a  definite  deter- 
rent to  strengthening  the  nation.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  emphasized  that  in 
Oermany.  in  Prance,  and  in  Italy,  the  inade- 
quate and  archaic  tax  structiores  are  such 
that  the  rich  become  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer.  Taxes  are  collected  by  negotiation 
and  there  Is  constant  tax  evasion  by  those 
most  able  to  pay.  Although  we  recognize 
their  great  contribution — their  necessary 
contribution  to  Indochina  and  their  con- 
tribution to  leadership  on  the  conti- 
nent— we  regret  that  the  French  Government 
continues  to  fall  on  technical  reasons,  when 
In  our  opinion  It  Is  completely  tied  up  with 
their  financial  contribution  to  mutual 
sectirity.  We  are  not  Justified  in  pressing 
down  upon  the  American  people  a  heavy  tax 
burden  for  excessive  foreign  aid  in  view  of 
such  conditions. 

THX    UWXTKU    KINGDOM 

The  United  Kingdom  Is  beset  by  growing 
financial  dilOculties.  Practically  every  mem- 
ber of  the  sterling  bloc  Is  in  debt  to  the 
dollar  area.  Despite  a  loan  from  the  United 
States,  extensive  ECA  assisttmce,  and  the 
transfer  of  $300,000,000  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  for  the  purpose  ot  aiding  the 
United  KlngdcHn  eccmomlcally.  Great  Brit- 
ain Is  still  In  severe  financial  straits.  This 
condition  may  be  partly  due  to  nationaliza- 
tion policies.  At  any  rate,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  not  succeeded  in  reorganizing 
Its  affairs  to  place  the  United  Kingdom  on 
a  80\ind  financial  basis. 

The  British  cannot  continue  without  out- 
side assistance  and  the  United  States  Is 
therefore  faced  with  the  decision  of  bow 
much  and  how  long  will  we  continue  to  assist 
England  in  her  struggle  to  recover  finan- 
cially. Pundamentally,  the  question  is.  Are 
we  going  to  continue  to  Invest  large  sums 
of  American  money  in  an  effort  to  further 
the  economic  cohesion  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth  of   Nations    (sterling    bloc)    or 


should  we  enter  into  bilateral  agreement* 
with  the  individual  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth? In  terms  of  American  security, 
we  must  examine  carefully  our  relations  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  time  to  review 
whether  the  British  Influence  In  the  develop- 
ment of  United  States  policy  has  caused  the 
Ices  of  valuable  allies  In  Europe  and  the  Par 
East. 

The  subcommittee  believes  It  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  the  Euro- 
pean conununlty  of  nations,  and  the  free 
world  If  Great  Britain  were  an  Integral  part 
of  the  European  federation.  In  spite  of  the 
proximity  of  Britain  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Chvu'chill's  ad- 
vocacy of  the  necessity  of  a  strong  and  uni- 
fied Exirope,  Great  Britain  remains  only  an 
observer  and  refuses  to  become  a  participat- 
ing member  of  the  European  federation. 
The  explanation  of  this  stand  on  the  ground 
that  It  might  affect  the  Commonwealth  re- 
lationship adversely  appears  to  have  little 
merit. 

British  policy  has  met  with  reverses  In  the 
Near  Bast  at  the  cost  of  the  prestige  of  the 
entire  free  world.  Admittedly,  tbe  Unlt«l 
Klnedom  Is  not  enthusiastically  supporting 

the  U.  N.'s  efforts  In  the  Far  Bast  and  indica- 
tions are  that  as  an  ally,  much  more  could 
be  expected  in  curtailing  East-wide  trade. 
Therefore.  Jtist  as  conditions  should  be  put 
on  other  countries  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  contributing  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world,  few  the  above  reasons  aid  to  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  put  on  the  basis 
of  the  contribution  the  United  Kingdom  Is 
making  toward  that  end. 

SPAIN  AND  TT700SLAVIA 

These  two  countries  are  dictatorships.  In 
aiding  them  it  must  be  emphasized  that  we 
do  not  approve  of  their  philosophies  of  gov- 
ernment. In  aiding  them  we  in  no  way  com- 
promise with  the  underlying  principles  of 
freedom  which  have  made  the  United  States 
what  It  Is  today.  We  are  spending  money  In 
Yugoslavia  and  are  antlclfMtlng  assisting 
Spain  because  wo  feel  that  expenditures  in 
these  two  coimUles  will  increase  otir  secu- 
rity. 

We  have  given  aid  directly  to  YiigosUvla. 
and  in  an  Indirect  manner,  through  Prance 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  since  both  these 
countries  have  assisted  this  Natlv  a.  Nego- 
tiations are  currently  in  progress  In  Spain 
and  further  aid  to  Yugoslavia  Is  being  pro- 
gramed tinder  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  In 
Spain  we  desire  the  use  of  air  and  naval 
bases.  Prom  Spain  and  Yugoslavia  we  ex- 
pect the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  their 
armies  In  the  event  of  an  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  Inclined  to  forget  that 
ovu-  American  way  of  llf*'  and  our  political 
Institutions  developed  over  long  jjeriods  of 
time  and  cannot  be  suddenly  transplanted 
Into  another  country.  We  feel  It  Is  to  their 
own  advantage  to  liberalize  their  govern- 
ments, and  at  least  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  establishing  individual  freedom  and  to 
eliminate  the  hampering  dictatorial  regula- 
tions retarding  their  progress  and  well-being. 

OVn-ALL   tTNTntD  STATIS   POUCT 

The  Subcommittee  does  not  suggest  that 
the  United  States  should  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  However, 
the  American  people  will  object  to  further 
assistance  to  these  nations  if,  for  political 
recuons,  they  hesitate  to  meet  the  obligations 
freely  undertaken  by  them.  Measured  In 
terms  of  our  own  security,  we  can  weaken 
oxirselves  by  overtaxation  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  little  from  the  countries  we  are 
helping  unless  they  stand  ready  to  do  what 
la  necessary  to  strengthen  themselves.  This 
Is  not  an  unreasonable  condition,  and  unless 
they  are  willing  to  take  action  on  their  do- 
mestic problems,  we  will  help  neither  them 
nor  ourselves  by  recklessly  pouring  out  our 
money. 


In  Burope  particularly,  for  this  Is  where 
most  of  ovir  foreign  aid  Is  being  extended, 
and  in  other  sections  of  the  world,  the  In- 
vestment of  the  United  States  Is  increasinc 
How  long  we  can  continue  the  program  of 
foreign  aid  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer. 
Should  we  find  ouraclves  In  financial  diffl- 
eulty  there  would  be  no  one  to  assist  mm. 
There  Is  no  one  to  stand  back  of  us.  A  sound 
economy  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
free  world  Is  essential  to  the  United  SUtaa. 
for  our  economy  must  remain  sound  or  all 
our  efforts  in  making  the  free  world  sec\ir« 
are  in  vain. 

It  Is  for  us  to  make  sure  that  the  ret\ims 
on  our  investment  will  be  positive  and  tan- 
gible. There  must  be  greater  evidence  of 
self-help,  definite  agreemenU,  and  muttial 
cooperaUon  In  order  to  realize  the  objec- 
tives of  the  free  world. 

Aid  given  on  a  step-by-step  basis  In  rela- 
tion to  the  progress  made  in  the  attainment 
of  the  economic,  political,  and  military  ob- 
jectives of  the  free  world  should  be  our 
program. 


CritidsB  of  Ofice  of  Alka  Propcrtj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXJ^DER  WILEY 

or  wiaooMBiN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  X7NITBD  STATBS 

Monday.  AprU  29. 1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  released  a  statement  why  the  Ameri'- 
can  people  have  no  reason  to  feel  confi- 
dence In  a  Government  agency  control- 
ling private  Industry.  I  have  reference 
to  what  I  feel  to  be  certain  maladminis- 
tration in  the  OfBce  of  Alien  Property 
and  certain  comments  which  had  been 
made  indicating  that  the  steel  Industry 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  Oovenunent 
control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
lease be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxcoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

SsNAToa  WiLST  CaiTicms  Alum  Paorarrr 
ADMnnrrsATioN  as  Samplb  or  What  Cotnj* 
Happkn  in  OovxaNMBNT-CoNnoLxxD  SraOt 
iNDusrav — DisFtrrEs  CoNoaaaaMAN  licOoa- 

MACK'S  ASSniTIONS  ON  OAP 

The  American  people  have  every  right  to 
be  concerned  about  governmental  policies  in 
administering  the  seized  steel  Industry,  par- 
ticularly If  those  policies  In  any  way  were  to 
parallel  certain  Incredible  governmental 
shortcomings  In  administering  quite  a  few 
alien  properties. 
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If  certain  Allen  Property  policies  were  pur- 
sued, the  American  people  and  In  particular 
stockholders  of  the  American  steel  industry 
have  every  right  to  exclaim  "Heaven  help 
the  private  steel  Industry." 

Fortunately,  because  the  administration 
of  the  seized  mills  Is  under  a  glaring  spot- 
light of  vigorous  public  scrutiny.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  appalling  type  of  certain  Alien 
Property  maladministration,  for  so  long 
hidden  to  the  public,  wilt  not  occur  In  tta* 
steel  indtistry. 

Por  several  months.  I  have  not  commented 
publicly  on  this  alien-property  story  because 
I  was  awaiting  various  reports  from  OAP. 
I  had  sent  some  dozen  separate  groups  of 
Inquiries  there  in  order  to  secure  careful 
documentation  or  refutation  of  a  great  many 


ehargw  from  various  responsible  sources 
which  bad  come  to  me.  These  responsible 
soorese  include  former  oAcials  at  the  Allen 
Piopsity  OAoe,  former  oOclals  of  vested  cor- 
porations, and  other  keen  observers  Inter- 
aaied  in  public  understanding  of  the  (acta. 


OnrtNO  OAP  FACTS  UKX  PULUNO 

In  all  this  time,  the  process  of  getting  the 
■Ughtaat  facts  from  the  Allen  Property  Of- 
fice has  been  like  pulling  teeth.  That  OfBce 
la  so  reluctant  to  offer  detailed  Information 
M  to  arouse  the  deepest  suspicions  on  my 
part  or  on  anyone  else's  part.  For  example. 
I  seat  a  series  of  letters  beglnnlg  In  Janu- 
ary »«fct»«g  soBM  simple  and  some  complex 
qiiestlnns  about  various  controlled  corpora- 
Uooa.  In  months,  there  wasn't  even  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  my    iqulrles. 

Finally,  came  word  that  my  specific  ques- 
tions were  rega.-ded  as  too  burdensome  and 
dlActUt  to  reply  to.  But  that  lame  excuse 
cannot  poeslbly  be  accepted.  Some  at  my 
quMtlnms  could  have  been  answered  In  a  few 
minutes  If  there  had  been  an  inclination 
U>  do  so. 

WBT    TKS    laON    CriTBTAXNt 

The  American  peopde  have  every  right  to 
feel  that  any  agency  which  seeks  to  cover 
up.  to  maintain  an  Iron  curtain  over  Its  ac- 
tlviues.  must  hiive  a  great  deal  to  fear  from 
public  exposure. 

Unfortunately,  the  memlwrs  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  who  eerve  on 
the  new  Allen  Property  Subcommittee,  In- 
cluding our  dU-.lngulshed  chairman,  Wnxia 
SMrrw,  have  been  tremendo\isly  engaged  In 
other  judiciary  tasks.  For  example.  Senator 
Sicrm  U  chairman  of  the  Investigating  sub- 
committee which  U  reviewing  the  (U) legal- 
ity of  the  President's  seizure  of  the  steel 
tndustry.  I  am  hoping,  however,  that  this 
subcommittee  can  get  rolling  before  long. 
So  far,  no  staff  has  been  appointed,  although 
Senator  Sacrm  has  been  taking  the  matter  up. 

oowcacaBMAM  m'cokmack  MOV  jiMiifUJt  m 
AassanoM 

I  should  like  now  respectfully  to  dispute 
the  April  2S  House  floor  statement  by  the 
dlstlngQlshed  majority  leader  of  the  House 
at  Representatives,  Mr.  MoCobicack.  He 
etoow  to  eoovcy  the  unjustified  impression 
that  the  administration  of  one  psirticular 
vrrtad  corporation,  the  Scberlng  Corp..  was 
a  oomplete  refutaUon  of  the  charges  leveled 
against  the  Ahen  Property  Office.  He  im- 
plied that  America  can  sit  back  confident 
and  contented  and  not  have  the  slightest 
fear  about  Government  administration  at 
any  private  Industry,  like  the  steel  Industry, 
I  iweswms. 

I  alKiuld  like  to  sUte  that  Congressman 
lICCoaacACK's  reference  to  the  high  price  at 
which  the  Scherlng  Corp.  was  ultimately 
sold  by  the  Go\emment  Is  naturally  a  source 
of  gratification,  in  that  the  war-claims  fund 
will  proAt  to  that  extent.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  a  great  many  aspects  of  the  Scherlng 
Corp.  policy  upon  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  apparently  extremely  reluctant 
to  comment,  and  for  months  It  dragged  Its 
feet  over  my  questions  on  Scherlng.  It  never 
has  given  a  full  explanation  of  certain  ques- 
tions which  I  raised. 

Congressman  UcCrmutc*.  an  able  spokes- 
man for  his  party,  chose  to  add  that: 

"The  Scherlng  story  Is  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  baselees,  politically-Inspired  charges 
that  Inefficiency  is  rampant  in  the  Office  of 
Aii»n  Property.  It  demonstrates  that  vested 
ttasti  are  admmistered  for  the  best  Intereets 
of  the  Nation,  the  Oovemment  and  the 
American  public." 

Congressman  McCosmack  courteously  made 
no  reference  to  any  single  sotirce  of  such 
charges.  But,  I  am  glad.  In  view  of  my  own 
long  review  of  the  problem  and  my  own  suc- 
oeasful  ihltlatlon  of  Senate  Beeolutlon  245  to 
InvcsUgate  the  agency,  to  assert  that  the 


answer    to    the    esteemed    Congressman    Is 
manyfold. 

First,  let  It  be  pa4nted  out  that  the  Demo- 
eratlc -con trolled  Senate  unanlniously  ap- 
proved Senate  Resolution  346.  It  knew  that 
there  wss  some  substance  to  the  rumors 
which  had  been  flying  around  regarding 
OAP — rumors  existing  long  before  I,  for  one, 
or  the  other  four  cosponsors  entered  Into  the 
mstter. 

I  AM  NOT  nmaiSTCD  IN  PAKTISAH  PBASSS 

In  the  second  place,  if  I  or  anyone  else 
were  Interested  in  a  partisan  attack,  I  would 
long  ago  have  spread  publicly  on  the  record 
the  mass  of  allegations  sent  to  me.  But  I 
have  been  deeply  deslroiis  of  carefxiUy  sifting 
all  the  incoming  material  so  as  to  protect  any 
Innocent  reputations. 

Congressman  UcCohumck  could  not  pos- 
sibly with  Justification  dismiss  aU  the 
charges,  because  I  have,  in  all  fairness,  thtt. 
far  not  revealed  but  the  tiniest  fraction  of 
these  charges  which  have  come  to  me. 

In  the  third  place,  I  would  Just  as  vigor- 
ously condemn  Republican-Inspired  bung- 
ling in  private  affairs — If  sxich  were  ever  to 
exist — as  I  would  and  do  condemn  Demo- 
cratic governmental  bungling. 

In  the  fourth  place,  experience  with  no 
single  corporation  could  possibly  be  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  charges  leveled  against 
a  great  many  other  corporations. 

BOtTBC    COMMrrTEX    BLASTTD    OAP    4    TCAXS    kOO 

In  the  fifth  place.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  1948  con- 
demned exceedingly  poor  administration  of 
the  Office  of  Allen  Property  and  asked  that 
the  then  Attorney  Oeneral  report  back  on  a 
sxirvey  of  improvements.  Is  this  House  ac- 
tion any  source  of  encouragement  as  re- 
gards handling  <^  the  steel  indtistry?  Of 
course  not. 

CBAVT    HAS    POT7BXD    DOWN    VXSTS 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  administration  of 
the  Alien  Property  Ofllce  has  in  many  In- 
stances been  apparently  regarded  as  a  gi- 
gantic jackpot  into  which  ttte  party  faith- 
ful could  handsomely  dip.  It  has  been  re- 
garded, to  use  another  analogy.  In  many 
Instances  as  a  supergravy  train,  and  the 
gravy  has  been  pouring  down  certain  vests. 

CHABCBCB  or  COMMXaCS  abticlb  "showcd  vr" 

OAP 

It  Is  Interesting  that  In  the  April  issue  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
magadne.  Nation's  Business,  a  skilled.  Inde- 
pendent researcher.  Mr.  Junius  B.  Wood, 
stated  that: 

"With  political  phims  and  profits  for  some. 
OAP  has  also  brought  heartaches  and  ruin 
to  others,  many  of  them  American  citizens, 
when  their  life  savings  disappeared.  It  has 
been  called  a  fantastic  financial  empire  of 
little  dicutors." 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Wood  describee  the  web 
of  political  intrigtie  which  has  entangled 
the  Ofllce  at  Allen  Property.  He  details 
■otne  of  the  gravy  which  has  been  dispensed, 
some  of  the  peculiar  activities  In  appoint- 
ments, some  of  the  very  questionable  profit- 
making  records  ot  corporations. 

He  stated:  "The  party  organization  Is  In 
position  to  control  patronage.  The  chain  is 
also  unbreakable.  No  outsiders,  not  even 
Congress  can  intrude  In  this  treastire  house 
with  Its  salaries  and  fees,  thousands  of  jobs 
and  rich  future." 

This  Is  the  Judgment  of  Mr.  Wood,  to 
whom  incidentally,  not  so  much  as  a  single 
fact  was  fiunished  by  my  office.  I  was  at 
the  time  of  the  article's  preparation,  in  but 
the  opening  stages  of  my  own  review. 

Other  Independent  sotirces  have  described 
Instances  in  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  rec- 
ord as  horrible  examples  ot  bureaucratic 
bungling,  despotic  dictation  and  other  evils 
which  occur  when  Government  takes  oon- 


tKA  at  private  eompanies.  Such  Instances 
are  almost  inevitable.  Htunan  greed  is  such 
that  certain  evil  consequences  can  be  antici- 
pated whenever  individuals  get  too  much 
power  and  there  Is  too  little  checkreln  on 
them. 

I  want  !t,  however,  clearly  understood 
thst,  as  I  have  stated  many  times,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  activity  in  the  Alien 
Property  Office  which  I  regard  as  constructive 
and  splendid  on  the  part  of  Indtistrlous,  con- 
scientious public  servants.  'And  I  am  eager 
to  point  out  such  examples  and  give  praise 
where  It  Is  trxily  due.  In  the  Scherlng 
Corp..  for  example,  which  was — notwith- 
standing the  previous  comments — handled 
admirably  in  a  great  many  respects,  or  in 
any  other  corporation. 

BinttADCaATS    MUBT    WANT    TO    BOLD    ON     TO 
6TS8L    FOBCVCa 

But  the  American  people  should  not  be 
misled  by  a  Congressman  or  anyone  else 
Into  thinking  that  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment can  be  entrusted  with  private  property, 
particularly  for  a  long  time. 

'  There  is  every  indication  that  certain  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  Allen  Property  Office  and 
certain  bureaucratic  ap]iolntees  in  the  vested 
corporations  have  followed  a  policy  of  trying 
to  hold  on  indeflnlttiy  to  their  little  "em- 
pires." Thus,  some  SflO.000.000  of  former 
enemy  assets  are  still  lying  over  from  World 
War  I,  Instead  of  having  been  liquidated 
long  ago.  No  doubt  there  are  many  in 
government  today  who  would  like  to  hold  on 
to  the  steel  Industry  indefinitely.  Their 
attltu4{te  forget  about  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate stockholders  and  bondholders.  For- 
get about  the  rights  of  the  geniuses  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  who  buUt  the  steel  in- 
dtistry, and  who  must  now  take  Government 
cntlers.  Let  us  Just  worship  at  the  altar  of 
Government  power  and  Government  cen- 
tralization. 

But  the  American  people  absolutely  re- 
ject that  attitude  and  approach. 

I  brieve  that  out  of  the  investigation  of 
the  Allen  Property  Ofllce  will  come  the 
crystal-clear  illustrations  which  I  know  are 
there,  illustrating  the  evils  of  Govermnent 
messing  into  private  affairs. 

Obvloudy,  when  war  broke  out.  the  Gov- 
ernment had  little  alternative  but  to  seise 
formo'  enemy  industries.  But  OAP  certainly 
could  have  avoided  many  of  the  pitfalls  into 
which  It  apparently  eagerly  sttimbled  from 
1942  onward. 

PlnaUy,  let  It  be  noted  that  individuals 
have  written  to  me  and  have  told  my  office  of 
money  paid  under  the  Govonment-con- 
trolled  table  for  favors.  They  have  stated 
that  they  will  testify  as  to  political  misman- 
agement, as  to  dehberately  rigged  records,  as 
to  blatantly  incompetent  appointments 
when  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  by  the  Senate  Jxxliclary  Subcommittee  on 
Allen  Property  Affairs. 


Jefferson-Jacksoa  Day  Address  Delivered 
by  Hm.  Edwin  C.  JoliBsoa,  oi  Celorade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOBADO 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  28.  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CJolorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  banquet  in 
Denver,  on  April  19,  1952. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRO, 
as  follows: 

Along  with  the  customary  complimentary 
reference  which  I  shall  pay  to  our  patron 
saints  whom  we  honor  tonight  I  want  to  say. 
In  all  sincerity  and  with  affe<:tionate  regard, 
this  word  about  my  two  Democratic  coN 
leagues  in  the  House: 

Watnx  Asfinajll  and  Btbon  Rogexs  are 
honeys.  Both  are  experienced  legislators, 
and  they  have  that  respect  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  in  both  ends  of  the 
Capitol — so  necessary  to  success  in  Wash- 
ington. They  serve  their  districts  with 
Strict  attention  to  detail,  unusual  under- 
standing and  devotion,  and  they  have  legis- 
lative know-how  in  abundance.  They  love 
Colorado  and  her  institutions,  and  they  en- 
Joy  serving  her.  As  a  party,  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  them  and  their  good 
works. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  Colorado 
delegation  works  as  a  team  in  Washington. 
There  is  a  total  absence  of  partisan  politics 
In  our  endeavors  to  serve  Colorado.  All  of 
us  are  very  proud  of  that  happy  situation. 
This  poUtical  campaign  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  America's  most  interesting 
since  the  "Crown  of  Thorns  and  Cross  of 
Oold"  days  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  As 
a  small  boy  of  12,  out  on  the  Nebraska  plains, 
I  remember  as  though  it  were  yesterday  how 
tense  and  excited  everyone  became  over  him. 
Wherever  two  or  three  were  gathered  you 
may  be  certain  the  topic  of  conversatlgji  was 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  Even  tBeschool 
children  were  divided  into  two  camps  where 
no  quarter  was  asked,  and  none  was  given. 
Bryan,  the  silver-tongued  orator  from  the 
Platte,  unknown  and  unheralded  in  the  Na- 
tion, swept  the  1896  convention  in  Chicago 
with  his  compelling  eloquence,  his  young  and 
captivating  personality,  and  his  bold,  vigor- 
o\i8  political  assertions.  He  was  no  ap- 
peaser.  He  was  no  coward.  He  had  a  plan. 
He  faced  every  issue  squarely  and  he  pre- 
sented a  well-considered  solution  for  every 
problem  of  that  day,  and  there  were  very 
serious  problems,  then,  too. 

That  Bryan  was  no  flash-in-the-pan  can- 
didate is  proven  by  the  fact  that  practically 
every  plank  in  the  platform  he  advocated 
has  since  been  written  into  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Both  conventions  this  year,  like  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  1896,  promise  to  be  wide 
open  affairs  and  loaded  with  uncertainty 
and  suspense.  No  one  knows  who  will  be 
nominated  on  either  ticket,  and  no  one  can 
predict  how  the  wheels  of  chance  may  spin 
in  November.  The  setting  is  perfect  for  a 
William  Jennings  Bryan  to  enter  either  con- 
vention and  walk  off  with  the  bacon. 

But  at  least  one  thing  is  certain  tonight. 
With  national  politics  in  such  a  state  of 
fliug  there  Is  too  much  unwturanted  pes- 
simism in  Democratic  ranks  and  too  much 
unwarranted  optimism  among  Republicans. 
Anything  can  happen,  and  something  to 
our  liking  will  happen  if  we  get  busy.  It  is 
high  time  we  Democrats  snapped  out  of  it 
and  started  fighting.  That  is  why  I  am  here 
tonight.  I  explain  my  presence  here  be- 
caiise  a  number  of  strong  Colorado  Demo- 
cratic papers  raised  their  respectable  and 
respective  bushy  eyebrows  and  screamed  in 
unison:  "Why  was  this  'so-and-so'  invited  to 
make  the  Jackson  Day  talk?  What  is  he  up 
to  now?"  I  realize,  of  course,  that  any  Dem- 
ocrat who  has  won  more  than  one  election 
in  Colorado  is  suspect  in  certain  Democratic 
quarters,  but  these  fellows  are  entitled  to 
their  opinion  and  perhaps  Justified  in  it. 
However,  since  they  are  not  here  tonight, 
may  I  send  this  message  to  them:  "There 
Isn't  one  thing  that  I  want  either  for  now 
or  for  the  future." 

This  is  the  19th  of  April.     On  April  19. 
1775,  Paul  Revere  made  a  midnight  ride  to 


tell  the  people  that  their  enemies  were 
marching  in  their  direction.  That  is  why 
I  am  riding  this  microphone  tonight. 

I  did  not  travel  2,000  miles  to  inject  a 
shot  of  noTOcaine  into  the  carcass  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Colorado,  or  to  appease 
a  group  of  Jealous  new8paf>er  prima  donnas. 
In  all  of  my  days — and  my  days  have  been 
many — never  have  I  known  the  Democratic 
Party  to  be  as  low  in  spirit  or  as  high  in 
possibilities  as  it  is  today.  So  I  came  here 
to  stir  up  the  voters  and  to  prod  them  into 
action  since  action  Is  what  it  will  take  to 
get  results  this  year.  Tonight  I  am  itching 
for  a  fight,  and  I  shall  speak  my  mind  freely. 
If  a  few  rocks  are  hurled  my  way  in  the 
process,  so  much  the  better.  Criticism  has 
never  hurt  me.  Sometimes  It  has  been  hard 
to  take,  but  always  it  has  been  good  for  my 
soul,  and  it  has  helped  my  public  relations. 
Incidentally,  if  I  can  add  to  the  fierce  fires 
of  civil  warfare  now  raging  among  the  Re- 
publicans, I  shall  not  count  this  day  lost. 
Three  weeks  ago  tonight  President  Tru- 
man, to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of 
his  tremendous  audience,  announced  a  de- 
cision over  which  he  had  pondered  and 
prayed  for  many  weeks.  It  took  strong  char- 
acter, deep  religioiis  instincts,  great  patriot- 
ism, and  sound  Judgment  to  reach  that  de- 
cision. President  Truman  is  a  fighter  by 
instinct,  and  when  anyone  throws  a  hand 
grenade  at  him.  it  is  his  natiire  to  hxirl  a 
block  buster  at  his  assailant.  But  this  son 
of  a  Confederate  soldier  has  strong  convic- 
tions about  the  grave  dangers  to  the  Repub- 
lic inherent  in  a  third  term,  and  he  had  the 
strength  of  character  to  resist  the  tumult  of 
the  crowds,  who  are  less  considerate  of  tra- 
dlUona  In  their  thinking.  With  the  shouts 
of  "No.  no."  ringing  in  his  ears,  as  a  patriot 
he  quit  a  fight  when  most  of  all  he  wanted  to 
make  the  fight  of  his  life. 

Now  it  is  time  for  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers to  stop  their  blubbering  and  display 
some  of  his  realism  and  fortitude  and  start 
slugging.  There  never  was  so  much  at  stake 
as  there  is  in  this  election.  With  the  threat 
of  Eisenhower  and  his  dangerous  philosophy 
of  foreign  entanglements  and  the  huge  ex- 
penditures abroad  of  men  and  money  which 
he  contemplates,  and  the  very  real  threat  of 
Insolvency  hanging  over  us,  Americans  bet- 
ter wake  up  before  it  is  forever  too  late. 

After  the  unsatisfactory  result  we  experi- 
enced with  the  recent  and  unlamented  legla- 
ture,  I  should  not  need  to  waste  much  time 
arguing  that  thU  State  must  have  two  strong 
political  parties.  It  has  shocked  and  dU- 
tressed  me  greatly  that  stalwart  Colorado 
Democrats  have  advocated  openly  and  un- 
ashamed that  if  the  Republicans  nominate 
General  Eisenhower  the  Democrats  should 
nominate  him  also.  What  sort  of  political 
blasphemy  is  this?  By  such  an  act  with  one 
fell  swoop  we  would  destroy  the  two-party 
system  In  America — the  two-party  system 
which  has  made  our  experiment  in  democ- 
racy really  work. 

Just  as  it  is  in  the  bvuiness  world,  strong 
and  intense  competition  in  politics  Is  good 
for  the  people.  They  suffer  when  the  parties 
are  not  willing  to  fight  vigorously  and  to  the 
last  ditch  for  the  privilege  of  serving  them. 
If  the  Democrats  in  Colorado  look  for  the 
easy  way  out  now,  when  the  challenge  is  so 
great  and  the  need  for  our  services  so  real, 
we  will  dig  our  grave  very  deep  indeed,  and 
the  people  will  lose  their  most  faithful  serv- 
ant— perhaps  forever. 

Listeners  to  the  tributes  paid  Lincoln  in 
the  Lincoln  Day  speeches  of  last  February 
and  to  the  tributes  paid  in  April  to  Jackson 
and  Jefferson  well  might  believe  that  these 
men  are  to  be  the  candidates  of  the  respec- 
tive parties  in  1952.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
happy  solution  to  our  present-day  troubles 
If  they  were.  If  Jefferson  or  Jackson  were 
running  on  the  Democratic  ticket  against 
Republican  Lincoln  in  1962  the  people  could 
relax  and  be  assured  of  the  election  of  a 
really  great  American  as  President. 


Do  any  of  you  remember  the  old  copy- 
books of  long  ago?  In  the  little  old  sod 
schoolhouse  on  the  Nebraska  prairie  my 
teacher  made  me  copy  over  and  over  until 
my  arm  was  cramped  many  of  the  gems  ut« 
tered  by  these  great  patriou.  I  didn't  un- 
derstand them  then.  I  hope  I  imderstand 
them  now:  for  what  they  said  then  applies 
With  tremendous  force  today. 

Jefferson  made  many  very  wise  obsenra- 
tions.     Among  them: 

"Elective  government  is  •  •  •  tb« 
best  permanent  corrective  of  the  errors  or 
abuses  of  those  entrusted  with  power." 

In  other  words,  there  Is  nothing  the  matter 
with  us  today  that  an  election  cannot  cure. 

"No  government  ought  to  be  without  cen- 
sors :  And  where  the  press  is  free,  no  one  erar 
wilL" 

A  free  press  is  indeed  the  people's  best 
protection.  I  have  noticed  that  whenever 
I  get  out  of  line  the  press  very  quickly  puts 
me  back  where  I  belong. 

"The  maxim  of  buying  nothing  without 
the  money  in  our  pocket  to  pay  for  It.  woiild 
make  of  our  country  one  of  the  happiest 
upon  the  earth." 

Jefferson,  Ood  bless  him,  knew  that  debt 
and  sorrow  are  Siamese  twins  and  that  pub- 
lic debt  is  the  real  cause  of  tnfiatlon. 

"The  true  foundation  of  republican  goT» 
emment  Is  the  equal  right  of  every  citlaen 
in  his  person  and  property,  and  in  their 
management." 

Those  who  want  Washington  to  manafs 
everybody's  bxisiness  would  not  like  Jeffer- 
son; and  Jefferson,  I  fear,  would  not  Ilk* 
them. 

Fifty  years  ago  John  W.  Daniel,  Senator 
from  Virginia,  wrote: 

"This  Jefferson  had  the  quiet,  patient, 
daring,  superb  courage,  that  looks  publle 
opinion  in  the  eyes,  and  dares  confront  and 
affront  it  and  not  flinch  the  encotin- 
ter.  •  •  •  Jefferson  was  on  the  people's 
side  of  all  questions.  •  •  •  When  he 
stood  for  Independence,  his  dlstractors  said 
'Rebel'.  When  he  stood  for  Justice,  ttasy 
said  'Communist*.  When  hs  stood  for  r»> 
ligious  freedom,  they  cried  'Infidel*.  When 
he  aroused  the  people  against  monarchy  and 
concentrated  power,  they  said  'Demagogue*.* 

Were  Senator  Daniel  eulogising  Jefferson 
today  he  might  have  added; 

"When  Jefferson  spoke  up  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  he  did  on  every  oo- 
casion.  they  screamed  'Isolationist'." 

Jackson  was  characterized  by  his  hot  tem- 
per, his  great  courage,  his  iron  will  and  his 
fierce  determination. 

He  was  the  only  President  in  history  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt  to  the  last  penny. 
When  he  came  Into  ot&ce,  the  NaUon  had 
a  heavy  debt  for  those  days.  After  6  years 
In  office,  he  paid  it  all  o^.  reUined  five  mU- 
lion  in  the  kitty  and  being  an  ardent  States- 
rlghter.  he  divided  up  the  balance  among 
the  SUtes.  He  was  the  first,  last,  and  only 
President  to  have  no  Pederal  debt.  No  won- 
der we  hold  a  banquet  in  his  honor. 

On  one  occasion  when  he  was  sailing  down 
Chesapeake  Bay.  the  waves  were  running 
high  and  an  elderly  gentleman  on  board  ex- 
pressed great  concern.  "You  are  uneasy." 
said  the  general  to  him;  "you  never  sailed 
with  me  before,  I  see." 

Fellow  citizens,  it  was  safe  to  sail  with 
Jackson  then,  and  it  is  safe  to  sail  with  him 
now. 

One  himdred  and  twenty-two  jrears  ago 
they  held  a  banquet  honoring  Jefferson's 
birthday  just  as  we  are  holding  one  tonight. 
Many  toasts  were  delivered  savoring  of  re- 
bellion. Jackson,  angered  by  such  tmik, 
arose  and  electrified  the  Nation  by  this  toast : 

"Our  Federal  Union,  it  must  be  pre- 
served.'- 

Thirty  years  later.  Uncoln  became  im- 
mortal by  standing  like  the  Rock  of  Gibral- 
tar on  the  principle  first  enunciated  by  An- 
drew Jackson. 
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X  hate  placed  in  a  frame  and  hung  in  my 
oOc*  in  Washington  a  quotation  from  the 
pen  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  so  apt  to  the  pres- 
ent turmoil  that  one  would  think  it  was 
written  today.  If  the  task  of  writing  the 
platform  of  the  Dsnaocratlc  Party  for  1952 
were  delegated  to  me,  this  Lincoln  quota- 
tion, without  deletion  or  addition  of  a  single 
word,  «ouId  te  that  platform.  Almost  every 
day  I  take  a  refreaher  course  in  true  Amer- 
V^"*— '  and  read  again  and  again  Lincoln's 
proplMcy  and  his  noble  and  Inspired  words 
of  guidance. 

"At  What  potat  riian  w»  expect  the  ap- 
proach ol  dar^ger?  By  what  means  shall  we 
fortify  agaUuit  it?  Shall  we  expect  scune 
trans-Atlantic  military  giant  to  step  the 
oosan  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never.  All 
the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  com- 
bined with  all  the  treastue  of  the  earth  In 
their  military  chest,  with  a  BonaparU  for 
a  commander,  could  not  by  force  take  a 
drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  In  the 
Blue  Bldge  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

"At  what  point,  then,  is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  X  answer,  if  it  ever 
reacbes  us  it  must  spring  up  amongst  us; 
It  cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruction 
be  our  lot  we  must  ourselves  be  Its  author 
and  flalshsr.  As  a  nation  at  freeman  we 
must  live  throw^  all  time  or  die  by  sui- 
cide. 

"I  hope  X  am  overwary;  but  If  I  am  not, 
there  Is  erec  now  something  of  evil  omen 
amongst  tu.  I  mean  the  mcreasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country.     •     •     • 

"The  answer  is  simple.  Let  every  Ameri- 
can, every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well-wisher 
of  his  posterity,  swear  by  the  blood  of  the 
Revolution  never  to  violate  in  the  least  par- 
tlcxilar  the  Isws  of  the  country,  and  nersr  to 
tolerste  their  vlolaUon  by  others.  •  •  • 
Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
•very  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  pratUes  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  Uught  in 
the  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  In  colleges;  let 
it  be  written  in  primers,  in  spelling  books, 
and  in  almanacs:  let  it  l>e  preached  from  the 
pulpits,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls,  and 
enforced  in  courts  of  Jtistlee.  And,  in  short, 
let  it  became  the  pollUcal  religkm  of  the 
nation;  and  let  the  old  and  the  yoxing.  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of 
all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  condi- 
tions, sacrlfloe  unceasingly  upon  Its  altars." 

As  I  listen  to  the  RepubUcan  debates  In 
the  Senate.  I  reallae  how  far  Lincoln's  party 
has  drifted  today  from  this  Lincoln  political 
philosophy. 

They  tell  this  story  in  MinnesoU: 

"By  a  life  of  toil  and  sweat  and  thrift,  a 
hard-working  old  Swede  had  accumulated  a 
township  of  fertile  land  in  the  best  farming 
section  at  MinneeoU.  Be  lud  the  vast  herds 
of  livestock  which  go  with  such  a  farm.  He 
had  a  large  family  of  stalwart  sons  and 
daughters,  tx>.  He  had  built  a  colonial  type 
horns  and  equipped  It  with  every  naodem 
eoovenlenoe  known  to  man;  tout  he  had 
never  taken  time  to  be  photographed  or  to 
have  a  portrait  painted.  After  his  funeral, 
which  was  an  elaborate  affair.  Ills  sons  and 
daughters  decided  to  bring  over  from  the 
old  country  a  celebrated  artist  to  paint 
*paw's'  picture.  The  artist  interviewed  each 
of  the  doaen  children  in  turn  and  made 
copious  notes  on  every  detail  of  their  fa- 
ther's appearance;  and  then  he  went  to  work. 
PInally,  came  Uie  great  day  for  the  portrait  to 
be  unveiled.  Olaf,  the  oldest  son.  who  was 
now  the  patriarchal  head  of  the  faoaily,  made 
the  oAdal  inspection.  He  looked  at  the 
portrait  long  and  soberly.  Be  moved  over 
to  one  sMe  and  sqtilnted  at  It;  then  to  the 
other  side.  He  got  to  his  knees  below  it  and 
looked  up  at  It.  He  climbed  a  stepladder  and 
looked  down  at  It.  He  got  on  a  chair  and 
looked  it  straight  in  the  eye.  The  artist  and 
all  were  holding  their  breath  for  the  verdict. 


Olaf  wipad  the  beads  at  perspiration  from 
his  forehead,  and  sadly  ahaklng  his  head 
•aid:  "It's  tlie  old  man,  ail  right;  dere  can 
be  no  kve^tlon  'bout  dat  it's  him — bot 
jumping  yeepers  how  he  have  changed.' " 

It's  the  Republican  Party,  all  right.  Thers 
can  be  no  question  about  that.  But  bow 
It  has  changed  I 

The  other  day  General  Eisenhower,  from 
his  ivory  tower  in  Versailles,  dispatched  his 
emissary  to  Washington  to  plead  with  a 
oommlttee  of  Congress  for  an  appropriation 
of  nearly  eight  billion  dollars  for  "glo- 
baloney"  spending. 

Kight  billion  dollars  is  a  bilUon  more  than 
the  total  deposlU  of  all  the  banks  of  Colo- 
rado. Wyoming.  Montana.  Idaho.  Nevada. 
Utah.  Arlsona,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  North 
and  South  Dakou.  These  11  States  have 
a  thousand  powerful  banks.  But  Oeneral 
Elsenhower,  the  great  liberal — liberal  with 
taqtayer's  money,  that  is — asks  this  Congress 
to  donate  that  enormous  sum  to  Western 
Europe  this  year.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  every  cent  of  this  huge  gift  Is  to  be  bor- 
rowed money.  Dewey,  the  tittilar  head  of 
the  RepubUcan  Party,  made  a  quick  trip  to 
the  Orient  a  few  months  ago  and  now  wants 
the  United  States  with  the  aid  of  American 
blood  and  American  treasure  to  impose  her 
will  on  Asia  If  the  voters  of  America  do  not 
put  a  stop  to  such  disastrous  foreign  policies, 
the  United  States  will  lose  the  cold  war  and 
the  hot  war  against  communism.  This 
I  pending  spree  in  Bundle,  supported  so  en- 
thusiastically by  Oeneral  Elsenhower,  and 
this  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  so  ear- 
nestly advocated  by  Dewey,  means  high  taxes 
and  printing  press  nooney  and  more  and  more 
Inflation  and  these  things  mean  misery  in 
the  ranks  of  the  retired  people  and  the  work- 
ing cissies  in  America.  Oh,  yes,  you  say.  but 
wtiat  at>out  Truman?  Truman  isn't  running 
for  President. 

The  Democratic  Party  can  win  this  elec- 
tion if  it,  like  Jefferson,  remains  on  the 
people's  side  of  all  questions  and  oonducu 
an  aggressive  and  afBrmative  campaign  with 
its  eyes  fociised  on  the  futxtre.  What  has 
been  done  is  done.  It  needles  us  and  hvatm 
our  pride  wt^n  the  opposition  smears  the 
memory  of  Roosevelt  and  throws  rocks  at 
Truman,  but  the  campaign  of  1952  has  to  do 
with  the  next  4  years,  not  the  last  20.  It 
is  a  great  tempution  to  spar  heatedly  with 
our  tormentors.  They  will  try  to  maneuver 
us  into  the  defensive.  Don't  let  them  get 
away  with  it.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead;  life  must  go  on.  The  people  want  to 
know  about  1953 — and  4  and  S  and  6.  Roose- 
velt, like  Lincoln,  now  belongs  to  the  ages. 
The  historians  will  examine  the  records  of 
yesterday  and  bring  in  a  Jtist  verdict  on  what 
has  haniened.  That  is  their  Job.  Our  Job 
Is  to  face  the  issue  of  tomorrow  and  not 
waste  our  efforts  on  a  post  mortem.  Look 
forward:  not  backward!  The  Monday  nu>m- 
Ing  quarterback  appears  very  wise  on  Monday 
morning  but  where  was  he  while  the  game 
was  played? 

The  gravest  danger  facing  the  American 
people  and  facing  the  world,  too,  for  that 
matter,  is  inflation.  Millions  of  Amt^te^pt 
who  saved  their  pennies  for  retirement  when 
their  working  days  were  over  have  been  made 
paupers  oy  this  monster.  >fy  mails  are  filled 
with  pitiful  letters  from  Colorado  constitu- 
ents who.  due  to  depreciated  dollars,  are  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  I  wish  I  had  tXxa»  to 
read  to  you  what  Andrew  Jackson  said  about 
this  thief  inflation  and  how  it  assists  the 
speculator  to  rob  labor.  Jackson  refiised  to 
take  one  single  step  which  might  encourage 
Inflation.  We  who  are  witnesses  to  its 
cruelties  must  ht  equally  steadfast. 

Before  we  cure  inflation  we  must  know  its 
causes.  Price  controls  are  advanced  by  mud- 
dled thinkers  as  correct  remedy.  Price  con- 
trols can  and  do  hold  the  line  against  in- 
flation temporarily  if  coupled  with  very  strict 


wage  stabilisation  and  during  an  emergency 
when  there  is  great  patriotic  fervor  in  the 
land  but  at  best  controls  are  merely  a  pallia- 
tive and  not  a  cure  and  sooner  or  later  the 
pressures  of  cheap  money  break  through. 

When  the  Federal  Oovernment  spends 
nK>re  money  than  it  collects  in  taxes,  that  is 
deficit  spending.  In  that  case,  it  Issues 
bonds  and  these  bonds  are  used  as  a  basis 
for  printing-press  money  and  bank  credits 
which  result,  in  cheaper  dollars.  Primarily, 
the  cause  of  inflation  Is  Pederal  deficit 
spending. 

Production  of  war  goods  Is  violently  in- 
flationary too.  But  when  the  production  of 
consumer  goods  becomes  greater  than  tha 
supply  of  money  and  credit,  prices  decline. 
So  the  only  real  cxire  for  inflation  is  increased 
production  of  consumer  goods. 

The  budget  request  for  1953  calls  for 
$14,000,000,000  of  deficit  spending.  If  Con- 
gress grants  that  request  the  dollar  will  loss 
more  of  its  value  and  inflation  will  take  a 
bigger  toll  from  the  unfortiinate.  Tha 
Democratic  Party  actively  must  get  on  tha 
people's  side  on  this  question  of  slefldt 
spending.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  certainly  wa 
are  not  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  tha 
voters. 

Another  troublesome  luue  today  is  high 
taxes.  Peacetime  taxes  have  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  1952.  The  annual  take  is  now 
about  $71,000,000,000.  The  administration 
demanded  a  further  increase  this  year  but 
a  Democratic  Congress  very  wisely  refiised 
to  go  along.  There  seems  to  be  a  mistaken 
Idea  that  under  the  graduated  income  tax 
system  the  wealthy  pay  most  of  the  taxes. 
That  Is  Just  not  true.  The  big  income  peo- 
ple pay  heavy  taxes  all  right.  In  the  high- 
est brackets  more  than  90  percent  Is  taken 
from  them  but  if  the  Oovernment  took  100 
percent  of  all  individual  Incomes  above  •10,- 
000  the  amount  would  only  total  $8,000,000,« 
000,  or  enough  money  to  run  the  Federal 
Government  IS  days. 

Today,  everyone  pays  heavy  taxes — not 
just  a  few  rich  people.  A  family  that  earns 
$8,500  pays  30  percent  of  that  income  in 
taxes — $800  in  hidden  and  local  taxes,  and 
$300  in  Federal  income  taxes.  On  an  an- 
nual Income  of  $4,500  the  hidden  and  local 
taxes  are  $1,000  and  the  Federal  income  tax 
Is  $455  so  that  family  pays  35  percent  of  its 
Income  in  taxes.  It  is  the  families  with 
moderate  Income  who  pay  the'  bulk  of  the 
taxes  In  the  United  States  today.  It  Is 
their  money  that  General  Eisenhower  Is 
spending  so  lavishly.  A  way  must  be  found 
by  our  party  to  reduce  taxes  without  resort- 
ing to  deficit  spending  and  Inflation.  With 
Jefferson,  let's  get  on  the  people's  side  at 
this  tax  qiiestion. 

The  objective  of  our  foreign  policy  Is  peace 
and  Intematioiial  utklerstanding  and  coop- 
eration. We  should  continue  to  give  the 
world  our  leadership  if  they  want  it,  but  we 
ought  not  to  force  It  \ipon  them  or  bribe 
them  with  huge  grants.  We  cannot  continue 
to  pick  up  all  the  checks,  or  continue  to 
furnish  the  men  to  fight  their  wars.  Fur- 
nishing all  the  money  and  all  the  blood  for 
everybody's  wars  Is  downright  wicked.  Wa 
must  insist  upon  self-reliance  everywhere 
and  at  the  same  time,  without  eltno'  ai^>eas- 
Ing  or  embracing,  display  more  firmness, 
more  patience,  more  moderation,  and  mora 
humility  in  dealing  with  friendly  and  un- 
Xriendly  nations  alike. 

Korea  is  a  red-hot  political  issue  and,  one 
way  or  another,  must  be  brought  to  some 
kind  of  a  conclusion  soon.  It  has  cost  us 
dearly  in  blood  and  treasiire  and  has  made 
hundreds  of  millions  of  orientals  despise  us 
with  consuming  hatred.  The  Korean  peo- 
ple have  been  destroyed  literally  by  our  war 
In  their  defense.  X  most  earnestly  hope  w« 
may  never  get  into  such  a  mess  agam. 

Some  feel  the  United  Nations  Is  merely  a 
forum  for  ccnumunlstio  viliflcation.     I  do 
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not  agree.  Immeastirable  good  has  been 
achieved  In  the  U.  N.  Defamatory  speeches 
fhere  as  elsewhere  hvirt  those  who  utter 
them  fM  more  than  the  vlctlma  ol  the  dia- 
tribes. The  barking  dog  does  not  bite. 
Nations  are  learning  In  the  U.  N.  to  work 
together,  talk  together,  and  plan  together  for 
their  mutual  advantage. 

The  U.  N.  Is  rendering  a  notable  world 
service  and  as  it  gains  experience  and  as 
men  and  rations  place  greater  confidence 
In  Its  works,  it  will  prove  to  t)e  man's  one 
best  hope  for  peace.  Regardless  of  what 
may  be  said,  no  nation  wants  the  111  will 
or  the  low  opinion  of  other  people.  Truly 
we  are  making  great  progress  In  interna- 
tional relations.  Russia  feels  the  pinch  of 
economic  sanctions  and  now  wants  to  rees- 
tablish trade  with  the  western  world.  Pres- 
ident Truman's  pet  project — the  point  4  pro- 
gram— which  would  make  technical  aid 
available  to  undeveloped  areas,  la  the 
soundest  and  best  idea  advanced  In  this 
century.  It  does  not  cost  much  money  but 
It  win  prove  a  boon  to  many  coxmtrles.  As 
It  helps  them  It  will  help  us  too.  It  has 
greater  possibilities  for  peace  and  widespread 
prosperity  than  anything  proposed  In  our 
time.  It  will  get  the  minds  of  men  away 
from  war  and  toward  constructive  things. 
But,  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt  pointed  out  recently, 
we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  force  It  on 
people.  If  Harry  Truman  can  be  induced 
to  accept  mother  public  assignment  when 
he  completes  his  great  task  as  President  I 
hope  he  may  be  placed  In  charge  of  the  point 
4  program. 

The  Nation's  investments  in  public  high- 
ways, reclamation,  and  flood  control,  and 
In  water  and  soil  conservation,  have  been 
sound  and  If  properly  managed  will  repay 
the  Federal  Treasiu7  every  cent  expended. 
Such  investments  are  not  socialistic  or 
dangerous  to  our  economy.  There  Is  a  great 
difference  between  capital  Investment  In 
American  resources  and  ordinary  Govern- 
ment spending  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  spring  the  United  States  is  suffering 
widespread  and  terrible  property  damage  and 
loss  of  life  from  floods.  Do  you  know  that 
$8,000,000,000  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
controlling  every  river  in  the  United  States 
and  tf  so  expended  we  would  never  have  an- 
other disastrous  flood?  Fort  Peck  Dam  In 
Montana  cost  SIOO.000,000.  But  In  1947  It 
reduced  the  crest  of  the  flood  waters  on  the 
Missouri  River  by  2  feet  and  saved  its  entire 
cost  In  that  1  year.  Three  billion  dollars 
would  build  80  Fort  Peck  dams.  Or  $8,000,- 
000,000  would  build  40  Big  Thompson  projects 
with  Its  flock  of  reservoirs  and  its  13  mile 
tunnel  through  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Forty 
Big  "Hiompsons  would  Increase  the  power 
capacity  of  the  United  States  by  50  percent. 
That  is  the  way  to  make  America  strong  and 
powerful  and  her  people  prosperous  and 
happy.  We  are  on  the  wrong  road  when  we 
place  so  mucn  etnphaats  on  war  and  the 
weapons  of  destruction  and  believe  that  there 
Is  security  In  a  garrison  State. 

We  must  go  forward  with  Social  Security, 
too.  Agitating  about  the  "Welfare  State" 
^irUl  cost  the  opposition  party  more  votes 
than  everything  we  can  say  against  them. 
Providing  care  for  the  blind,  the  orphan  and 
the  aged  is  practical  Christianity  and  is  some, 
thing  which  our  party  can  be  proud  of.  How« 
ever,  the  greatest  assistance  we  can  give  our 
retired  and  handicapped  citizens  today  is  to 
discontinue  the  policies  which  cause  infla- 
tion and  take  such  a  big  bite  out  of  their 
sustenance. 

High  moral  standards  in  the  conduct  of 
public  ofDce  is  an  issue  In  this  campaign — a 
charge  calls  for  soul  searching.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  miist  not  yield  first  place  to  any 
Individual,  party,  fraternity,  church,  or  Insti- 


tution, in  demanding  the  highest  standard  of 
Integrity  in  public  office.  Any  public  servant 
who  accepts  bribes  or  permits  himself  to  be 
swayed  In  any  degree  by  Influence  peddlers 
Is  a  traitor  not  only  to  his  party  but  to  his 
country.  We  must  not  be  soft  toward  them 
nor  make  the  half-hearted  apology  that 
others  have  been  guilty  in  other  years  and 
in  other  administrations.  As  proclaimed  by 
Lincoln  100  years  ago.  partnership  between 
the  criminal  elements  and  public  office  can- 
not be  tolerated  In  any  degree.  Faith  in 
Government  and  in  public  ofllclals  is  democ- 
racy's very  keystone.  I  have  visited  some 
countries  during  the  past  5  years  where  graft 
among  public  officials  Is  not  held  to  be  scan- 
dalous but  where  public  office  Is  looked  upon 
generally  as  an  opportunity  for  private  gain. 
To  refer  to  such  a  government  as  a  democracy 
ia  mockery. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado  we  have  a  very 
large  Independent  vote.  If  we  are  to  win  an 
election  we  must  appeal  to  those  inde- 
pendents. The  other  day  the  press  carried 
the  story  that  in  Denver  on  March  15  there 
were  37.995  registered  Republicans.  51.929 
registered  DemocraU.  and  69.248  regUtered 
Independents.  In  addition  there  are  prob- 
ably 40,000  eligible  voters  here  who  are  not 
registered  at  all. 

Personally,  I  think  every  American  should 
belong  to  one  party  or  the  other  and  from 
the  precinct  up  participate  in  party  affairs. 
If  the  people  take  an  Interest  in  operating 
the  party  machinery  the  parties  will  do  a 
better  Job.  But  many  voters  have  become 
disgusted  with  both  parties  and  want  to  go 
It  alone:  so  we  must  face  the  realities  and 
direct  our  campaigns  accordingly. 

Many  Democratic  candidates  in  Colorado 
lost  their  election  last  year  because  they  did 
not  try  to  appeal  to  the  Independent  voter. 
Their  speeches  were  timed  for  Democrat  ears 
only.  The  Independent  voter  is  Intelligent. 
He  is  hard-headed  and  he  is  not  fooled  by 
political  palaver  and  tricks.  He  Is  Interested 
in  his  State  and  Nation  but  he  Is  no  slave 
to  dogmas.  We  must  prove  our  case  to  win 
his  support.  Centuries  ago  the  Master 
pointed  out  that  the  good  shepherd  leaves 
the  90  and  9  in  the  fold  to  look  for  the  1 
lost  sheep.  I  hope  our  candidates  In  1952 
go  after  the  Independent  vote,  hammer  and 
tongs.  Let's  stop  boasting  about  what  God- 
like creatures  Democrats  are  and  begin  real- 
izing that  the  Independents  hold  the  t>alance 
of  power  in  Colorado. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  a  nonprofit  organ- 
ization with  nothing  to  sell  but  it  has  a 
service  of  great  value  for  free,  which  it  offers 
to  the  people.  It  has  patron  saints,  historic 
traditions,  cherished  principles,  lofty  ideals, 
and  wholesome  aspirations.  The  platform 
which  it  adopts  in  its  assemblies  Is  its  con- 
tract with  the  people.  Its  agents  are  the 
officers  who  direct  its  affairs  and  those  it 
nominates  for  public  ofiDce  are  Its  ambassa- 
dors. Without  evasion  it  aasiimes  full  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  omissions  and  its  com- 
missions. Assurance  of  its  future  perform- 
ance mut  be  appraised  on  its  record  of  past 
achievement.  Its  only  reward  is  the  people's 
expression  of  confidence  In  It.  Its  Judge  is 
the  voter.  If  It  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
people's  Ideals  and  the  people's  needs  it  must 
anticipate  repudiation  at  the  polls. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Colorado  must 
accept  the  challenge  of  these  stipulations 
wholeheartedly  and  without  reservation. 
This  then  is  the  call  to  arms  of  American 
patriots.  The  Republic  Is  threatened  by  ex- 
treme and  ruinous  Internationalism  coupled 
with  cruel  and  arrogant  mlUtarlsm.  If  we 
would  rally  the  millions  of  Independents  of 
America  to  our  banner  we  must  not  falter. 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln  would  have 
led  the  people's  fight  against  this  dual- 
headed  monster.    Wo  oannot  do 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

or  MICHIOAN 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  28.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.    Mr.  President.  $  real 

tragedy  is  occurring  in  the  Missouri  River 
Valley,  and  there  is  a  tragedy  behind  that 
tragedy.  On  Sunday  there  appeared  an 
article  by  one  of  our  best-known  colum- 
nists, Drew  Pearson,  who  frequently  pre- 
sents a  penetrating  look  Into  the  rod 
story  behind  such  situations.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  en« 
titled  "The  Real  Missouri  Tragedy,"  from 
Mr.  Drew  Pearsons  article  published  last 
Sunday,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoao, 
as  follows: 

Tkb  WaaBXMOTOw  Mbbbt-Oo-Bouwd 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

THS  aSAL  MisaovRi  TmaoDT 

The  present  Missouri  River  flood  Is  the 
tenth  in  10  years.  During  this  period,  exclu- 
sive of  the  mounting  toll  of  the  current  dis- 
aster, 110  lives  have  been  lost,  property  dam- 
age has  exceeded  11.000.000.000  and  a  yearly 
average  of  3.200,000  acres  has  iieen  flooded. 

But  the  real  tragedy  U  that  this  great  loss 
might  have  been  avoided  If  Congress  hadnt 
reneged  on  a  program  of  flood  control  and 
public  power  similar  to  that  which  it  ap- 
proved for  the  Tennessee  Valley  30  years  ago. 
Behind  this  renege  is  a  sordid  tale  of  lobbying 
by  private  power  companies,  bent  on  keeping 
the  flood  problem  of  the  Missouri  Basin  la 
the  hands  of  the  Army  engineers,  whos* 
hatrsd  for  public  power  development  la 
matched  only  by  the  engineers'  faUurs  to 
cope  with  floods. 

How  well  the  private  power  lobby  has  ac- 
complished lU  goal  Is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  not  until  1945  did  Congress  even  consent 
to  hearings  on  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
blU.  That  bUl  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
jAMn  MxnuuT.  of  Montana.  Since  then  It 
has  been  given  additional  strength  through 
its  cosponsorship  by  Senators  SrAaxic&N  and 
Hnx,  Alabama,  and  Kxtauvkb.  Tennessee,  all 
three  of  whom  know  the  twneflu  of  the  TV  A. 
pltis  On.Ltiit.  Iowa;  MACiruaoN,  Washington; 
HrrMPHtcT.  Minnesota,  and  others. 

Republican  Senators  Langxb  and  Yotmo. 
of  North  Dakota,  and  MoasB.  of  Oregon,  also 
have  pushed  the  Missouri  Valley  bill,  together 
With  Democratic  Senator  Lehmak,  of  New 
York. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  engineers- 
private  power  lobby  has  received  direct  or 
indirect  aid  from  OOP  Senators  Caim,  of 
Washington,  and  Democratic  Senator  Chatm, 
of  New  Mexico.  Chavxz.  for  Instance. '  la 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
Tet.  though  he  is  technically  a  sponsor  of  the 
MVA  bUI.  he  has  done  little  to  get  It  reported 
out  Of  his  own  committee  for  Senate  (MMSt. 

Here  are  some  Interesting  comparisons  be- 
tween the  Missouri  Valley  and  the  Tennesse* 
VaUey. 

Property  damage  la  the  Missouri  Valley 
has  totaled  more  than  11.600.000.000  in  tbe 
last  10  years.    In  the  same  period.  Tenneaaee 

Valley  property  damage  has  been  almost 
notlilng.  TVA's  23  major  dams  and  reser- 
▼olrs  have  made  any  major  flood  impossible. 
Chattanooga  used  to  be  flooded  every  year. 
Mow  it  isn't. 

Tennessee  VaUey  consumers  spent  $53,000.- 
000  less   for   their  elecUlc   power   than   ths 
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national  arerage  last  year.  Consumers  In 
lilasourl.  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Colorado, 
Montana.  Wyoming.  Minnesota,  and  the  Da- 
kotas  pay  1100,000,000  a  year  more  for  elec- 
tricity than  they  would  pay  In  the  Tennessee 
VaUey. 

The  TennesBss  VaUey,  ones  an  extremely 
low -Income  area,  has  now  attracted  Industry 
from  all  over  the  United  Statee  ao  much 
•o  that  New  England  businessmen  protest. 
Before  TVA.  the  seven  States  In  the  Ten- 
Bsasse  VaUey  area  were  paying  S.4  percent 
of  toul  Federal  Income  taxes.  Today  the 
same  Sutes  have  doubled  both  their  earnings 
and  taxes. 


Ad^ti  Defivered  by  Hoi.  A.  Willit 
Robertson,  of  Virginia,  at  CelebratioB 
G>miDCBioratiiig  tke  Two  Hoadred  aad 
Fiftietk  Aaaiversary  of  lUmg  Williaa 
Gtoaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  raaitiiA 

tS  THK  SEMATI  OP  TEX  UNITED  STATD 

Monday.  AprU  28.  19S2 

Ifr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  a  copy  of 
the  very  able  and  interesting  address  de- 
livered by  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
kitson]  at  the  celebration  commemo- 
rating the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  King  William  County,  at 
King  William  Courthouse.  Va..  on  April 
26.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 
M  follows: 

IKBIVDUAL   LmBTT— THI   FaITH   OT   OTTB 
Fatrxbs 

I  never  visit  this  historic  area  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  which  contributed  so  much  to  tbe 
birth  of  a  nation  and  cradled  and  defended 
the  Infancy  of  our  BepubUc.  without  recall- 
ing that  Lord  Tennyson  in  Locksley  Hall 
called  the  BngUsh.  whose  common  law  be- 
came the  foundation  of  our  poUtlcal  Insti- 
tutions, "the  heirs  of  aU  the  ages."  WhUe 
It  is  true  that  our  founding  fathers  drew 
upon  the  political  phUosophy  of  all  the  ages 
in  the  esUblishment  of  a  new  republic,  they 
erected  a  unique  superstructure  upon  the 
English  common  law  when  they  framed  In 
Philadelphia  a  Ck)nstltutlon  which  Daniel 
Webster  said  "tTnltee  national  sovereignty 
with  State  rlgbts.  Individual  security,  and 
public  prosperity."  Gladstone  marveled  at 
that  achievement  but  the  clarity  of  vision 
which  made  it  possible  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  political  pMlosophy  in  terms  of 
spiritual   value*. 

To  me  there  Is  a  deep  significance  In  the 

fact  that  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  esUblishment  of  King  WU- 
Uam  County  should  have  occtirred  at  a  period 
In  our  blstory  when  we  need  more  than  ever 
tMfors  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the 
patriotic  men  and  women  of  King  William  to 
reaiBrm  our  faith  in  the  principles  for  which 

our  forefathers  stood  and  our  allegiance  to 
indlvidiial  liberty  upon  which  o\ir  prosperity 
as  well  as  our  happiness  depends. 

It  pleased  me  very  much  to  be  Invited  to 
participate  with  you  In  this  celebration  be- 
cause among  my  colonial  ancestors  wera 
the  Harrisons  of  Charles  City,  the  ChurchlUs 
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of  Oloucester,  the  Gordons  of  Lancaster  and 
the  Armlsteads  of  Caroline.  And  there  is 
no  spot  in  the  State  which  I  have  enjoyed 
more  than  Chelsea — the  historic  home  of  the 
Moores.  The  six  Reed  brothers  of  Richmond 
were  the  finest  group  of  brothers  I  liave 
ever  been  privileged  to  know.  My  first  visit 
to  Chelsea  some  years  ago  was  with  the 
senior  surviving  brother,  WUliam  T.  Reed, 
who  took  me  for  a  visit  to  his  younger 
brother.  Fleas,  the  owner  of  Clielsea.  Chel- 
sea, as  you  local  people  know,  is  an  exact 
replica  of  the  famous  estate  by  that  name 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  More  en  the  outskirts 
of  London  and  now  a  part  of  tbe  London 
metropolitan  area.  Sir  Thomas  was  beheaded 
by  Henry  VIII  becaiise  he  dared  to  chal- 
lenge the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  divine 
rlgbu  of  kings.  In  1036  the  Catholic  Church 
made  Sir  Thomas  More  a  saint  but  we  In 
Virginia  paid  tribute  to  his  stand  for  free- 
dom long  before  that  time. 

Chelsea  was  buUt  by  Augustine  Moore,  a 
direct  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas.  His  son, 
Bernard,  married  Gov.  Alexander  Spotts- 
wood's  older  daughter,  the  great-grandmotb- 
er  of  Robert  ■.  Lee,  who  sacrificed  fortune  and 
assumed  that  he  was  sacrificing  fame  in 
turning  down  command  of  the  Union  Army 
to  fight  with  the  South  for  a  principle  of 
government.  Oovemor  Spottswood's  younger 
daughter,  Dorothea,  married  Nathaniel  West 
Dandrldge,  a  cousin  of  Martha  Washington 
and  their  daughter,  Dorothea,  married  Pat- 
rick Henry,  the  sparkplug  of  tlie  Revolution. 

On  each  visit  to  Chelsea  I  have  thought 
of  the  day  in  1716  when  Governor  Spotts- 
wood  and  his  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe met  at  Chelsea  to  start  their  long  Jour- 
ney by  horseback,  first  to  Oovemor  Spotts- 
wood's country  place,  Oermana  on  the  Rap- 
Idan.  which  during  my  chUdhood  was  owned 
by  my  grandfather.  A.  O.  WlUis  of  Culpeper. 
and  then  on  across  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains by  way  of  Swift  Run  Oap  where  a  white 
man  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  beauty 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  By  a  happy  co- 
incidence both  of  yOMi  present  Senators  were 
represented  In  that  exploration  trip — Sena- 
tor Btsd  by  William  Byrd  of  Westover  and 
I  by  Dudley  Digges,  a  descendant  of  Eli 
Dudley  Digges,  of  the  London  Co.,  who  sent 
John  Smith  and  the  first  settlers  to  James- 
town in  1607. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  of  King  William 
County  were  descendants  of  English  royalty. 
John  West,  for  Instance,  the  first  chief  of 
mUltia  in  King  William,  was  a  descendant 
of  Capt.  John  West,  the  first  white  settler 
on  the  Pamunkey  Neck.  Capt.  John 
West  was  a  Oovemor  of  Virginia  and  a 
brother  of  the  third  Lord  Delaware.  Many 
of  the  present  King  William  families  can 
trace  their  lines  back  to  Alfred  the  Great 
and  Robert  the  Bruce  but  It  should  be  a 
source  of  greater  pride  to  them  to  know 
that  their  ancestors  became  leaders  in  the 
movement  to  build,  as  I  have  said,  upon 
their  Kngllsh  heritage  of  Magna  Carta  and 
BUI  of  Rights  the  memorable  structtire  of 
constitutional  liberty. 

In  that  fight  they  were  led  by  men  like 
Carter  Braxton,  who  as  a  young  member  of 
the  Burgesses  signed  the  tax  protest  resolu- 
tions of  17ee,  attended  the  Conventions  of 
1774,  '76,  and  '76  and  was  elected  to  Congress 
In  1776  on  the  death  of  Peyton  Randolph. 
He  not  only  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence but  showed  his  loyalty  to  the  basic 
ideals  of  that  document  by  supporting 
Jefferson's  blU  for  religious  freedom  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  1785. 

I  could  speak  at  length  of  the  qualities 

and  exploits  of  the  settlers  of  King  William 
and  of  their  descendants  who  have  responded 
in  every  crisis  down  to  our  own  time  In  the 
person  of  the  gallant  General  Puller  but  that 
Is  unnecessary  on  this  occasion.  You  knoHr 
your  county  history  better  than  I.  The 
portraiU  on  the  waUs  of  thto  hlstorlo  tiovat 


house  are  evidence  of  your  regard  for  yotir 
forebears  but  they  and  many  others  arc 
remembered  in  a  more  significant  way. 
They  have  what  Pericles  called  "the  grand- 
est of  all  sepulchres  *  *  *  a  home  in 
the  minds  of  men,  where  their  glory  remains 
fresh  to  stir  to  sp>eech  or  action  as  the  occa- 
sion comes  by  *  *  *  their  stxtry  is  not 
graven  only  on  stone  over  their  native  earth, 
but  lives  on  far  away,  without  visible  symbol, 
woven  into  the  stuff  of  other  men's  lives." 

I  come  here  today  not  prlmarUy  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  heritage  but  to  remind 
you  of  its  significance  and  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  we  aU  have  to  cherish  and  pre- 
serve it. 

Your  ancestors  and  mine  brought  to  ths 
new  world  a  concept  of  government  based 
on  such  great  documents  as  magna  charts. 
They  help  develop  this  concept  Into  a  system 
which  I  have  described  by  the  term  "con- 
stitutional liberty."  That  term  should  be 
more  than  a  mere  label  to  us.  We  should 
realize  that  it  Includes  a  conception  of  hu- 
man rights  and  ethical  principles  h&aed  upon 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  teachings  held 
in  common  by  all  the  great  religions  of  man- 
kind. But,  as  developed  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  unique  system  under  which  private 
but  properly  regulated  enterprise  In  a  capi- 
talistic system  and  personal  freedom  in  a 
representative  democracy  are  closely  Inter- 
woven. Our  economic  freedom  Is  made  pos- 
sible only  by  our  political  freedom.  On  the 
other  hand,  poUtlcal  freedom  can  be  sus- 
tained— as  other  nations  have  found  to 
thett  sorrow — only  so  long  as  there  is  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  support  it. 

The  freedoms  which  we  cherish  are  threat- 
ened from  abroad  by  connnunlsm  and  at 
home  by  those  who  are  wllUng  to  override 
constitutional  restraints  to  reach  an  imme* 
diate  objective  deemed  by  them  to  be  for 
the  general  welfare.  The  Communists,  and 
we  have  entirely  too  many  of  them  in  oxir 
own  country,  center  their  attack  upon  the 
Bible  and  faith  in  God  because  they  clearly 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  a  political  and 
economic  system  which  contemplates  human 
slavery  no  voluntary  slave  can  be  made  of  a 
man  who  knows  the  Bible  and  has  a  firm 
faith  that  "God  moves  In  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform." 

Our  founding  fathers  were  versed,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  English  common  law.  As 
pointed  out  in  a  brUUant  address  by  Dean 
Clarence  Manlon,  of  Notre  Dame  University, 
entitled  "The  Foundmg  Fathers  and  the  Nat- 
ural Law,"  all  American  lawyers  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  were  familiar  with  Coke's 
report  of  Calvin's  case  In  which  he  said: 

"The  law  of  nature  was  before  any  Judicial 
or  municipal  law  (and)  Is  immutable.  The 
law  of  nature  Is  that  which  God  at  the  time 
of  creation  of  the  nature  of  man  Infused  Into 
his  heart  for  his  preservation  and  direction; 
and  this  is  the  eternal  law.  the  moral  law. 
called  also  the  law  of  nature." 

These  American  lawyers  also  were  familiar 

with  sir  William  Blacltstone.  who  said  In  his 
Commentaries : 

"When  the  Supreme  Being  formed  the 
universe  and  created  matter  out  of  nothing. 
he  Impressed  certain  principles  upon  that 
i„Btter  from  which  It  can  never  depart  and 
without  which  It  would  cease  to  be.  •  •  • 
Man  considered  as  a  creatxire  mtist  necessar- 
ily be  subject  to  the  laws  of  his  Creator.  •  •  * 
It  is  necessary  that  he  should  In  all  points 
conform  to  his  Maker's  will.  •  •  •  This 
wlU  of  his  Maker  is  called  the  law  of  na- 
ttu«.  •  •  •  This  law  of  nature  being  coeval 
With  mankind  and  dictated  by  God  Himself. 
Is  superior  In  obligation  to  any  other;  no 

human  laws  are  of  any  validity  If  contrary 
to  this;  and  such  of  them  as  are  valid  de- 
rive aU  their  force  and  all  of  their  authority 
from  this  origin.  •  •  •  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  first  and  primary  end  of  human  laws  Is  to 
maintain  these  absolute  (God-given)  rlghU 
«C  Individuals." 
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It  la  an  tndubttable  fact  that  the  found- 
ing fathers  found  the  Bible  to  be  the  best 
lamp  to  their  feet  In  charting  a  pathway 
Jot  personal  freedom.  What  were  the  truths 
they  held  to  be  self-evident?  Namely  that 
Bwn  were  created  by  Ood  and  equal  in  His 
Sight  and  before  laws  based  upon  His  teach- 
ings. "That  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator, with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
'  of  happiness."  Jefferson,  who  Adams  said 
was  selected  to  draft  this  Declaration  because 
of  his  felicity  of  expression,  was  never  more 
felicitous  than  in  the  choice  of  those  words 
"pursuit  of  happiness."  We  have  no  inalien- 
able right  to  the  possession  of  happiness 
tout  merely  to  an  opportunity  to  pursxie  It 
and  Implicit  In  that  opportunity  la  the  right 
to  acquire  and  to  possess  property — a  right 
recognized  throughout  the  Bible  and  especi- 
ally In  the  Ten  Commandments,  where  we 
are  commanded  not  to  covet  or  to  steal  the 
ftopertj  of  others. 

This  Declaration  of  Independence  was  far 
more  than  a  protest  against  petty  tyrannies. 
It  was  a  declaration  not  merely  of  the  with- 
drawal of  some  colonics  from  an  empire  but 
of  the  Inherent  and  Inalienable  freedom  of 
men — of  men  aj  individuals,  anywhere,  al- 
ways. It  was  a  declaration  of  faith,  also,  that 
this  freedom  Is  of  God.  not  of  kings,  parlia- 
ments, or  governors. 

In  giving  voice  to  those  sentiments  Jef- 
ferson, as  I  have  previously  Indicated,  was 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages  and  drew  upon  the 
accumulated  political  phUosophy  of  history. 
But  the  convictions  that  somehow  liberty 
inheres  from  the  divine  order  ctf  things, 
and  that  peasant  and  potentate  stand  equal 
In  the  sight  of  Ood — this  is  the  possession 
largely  of  people  who  also  have  poesessed 
the  Bible. 

That  was  the  kind  of  declaration  that  the 
great  Carter  Braxton  of  King  William  signed 
and  which  bis  neighbor  Benjamin  Harrison, 
in  the  nearby  county  of  Charles  City,  signed. 
And  that  was  the  underlying  theory  of  a  new 
experiment  In  govenunent  which  derives  Ita 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Implemented  by  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787.  And  that  Is  the 
theory  of  government  which  the  committee 
seeks  to  destroy. 

But  at  home  the  ttireat  to  that  form  of 
government  comes  from  a  different  source. 
"Power  tends  to  corrupt."  said  Lord  Acton, 
"and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely." 
We  now  have  a  Federal  Government  cor- 
rupted by  the  power  that  flows  from  unprec- 
edented spending. 

The  most  serious  angle  of  the  corruption 
of  our  Oovernment  actually  is  not  the  fall- 
ings of  some  dishonest  or  unethical  individ- 
uals but  a  trend  which  was  described  by  the 
French  philosopher  Montesquieu  when  he 
■aid:  "The  corruption  of  any  government 
generally  begins  with  the  corruption  of  its 
principle,  and  the  duration  of  any  given 
form  depends  upon  the  persistence  in  a 
given  society  of  the  particular  principle 
which  Is  characteristic  of  that  form." 

When  a  constitutional  government,  such 
••  ours,  abandons  constitutional  restraints 
on  the  specious  plea  that  the  end  Justifies 
the  means,  the  stage  has  been  set  for  the 
undermining  of  public  Integrity.  Those 
early  Virginians  who  helped  to  frame  our 
Constitution  wisely  decided  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  one  of  limited 
powers  and  that  it  ought  to  do  only  those 
things  which  the  States,  the  localities,  or 
Indlvidiials  covild  not  adequately  do  for 
themselves.  When  they  authorized  the  cen- 
tral govemnMnt  to  provide  for  the  "general 
welfare."  they  meant  that  the  exercise  of 
the  specific  powers  delegated  to  the  central 
government  should  be  exercised  only  for 
the  general  welfare.  To  make  It  clear  that 
the  general  welfare  clause  was  not  a  gen- 
eral grant  of  powers  the  founding  fathers 
Included  this  language  in  the  first  10  amend- 


ment to  the  Constitution:  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  SUtee  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people."  But  when  President  Roosevelt 
elected  to  use  the  general  welfare  clause 
of  the  Constitution  ss  an  unlimited  grant 
of  power  to  the  Congress  and  finally  s\ic- 
ceeded  in  appointing  a  Supreme  Court  that 
would  uphold  that  viewpoint,  he  set  in  mo- 
tion a  trend  of  government  which  recently 
resulted  in  the  astounding  selaure  of  the 
steel  industry.  Would  that  we  could  con- 
sider that  unauthorized  exercise  of  power 
by  President  Truman  as  the  misguided  el- 
fort  of  a  noble  heart  to  promote  general 
welfare.  But  when  in  great  alarm  over  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  including  the 
right  to  acquire  and  peaceably  possess  prop- 
erty, we  ask:  "Mr.  President,  why  did  you 
take  without  compensation  and  In  violation 
of  the  fifth  amendment  of  our  Constitution 
the  private  property  of  steel  companies?"— 
echo  answers  "Pblllp  Murray." 

There  have  been  some  in  our  midst  who 
have  been  seduced  by  the  dulcet  plea  at 
the  benefits  of  Federal  spendmg;  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  for  Instance  and  the  seizure 
of  off-shore  oil  reserves  of  a  limited  number 
of  coastal  States  to  be  distributed  for  edu- 
cational purposes  in  all  of  the  States.  In 
fact,  some  followers  of  the  New  Deal-Fair 
Deal -spending  iKx>gram  appear  to  think  that 
our  favorite  hymn.  Come  Thou  Fount  of 
Bvery  Blessing.  Tune  Ctir  Hearts  To  Sing 
Thy  Praise,  was  dedicated  to  a  Federal  dis- 
penser of  pap  and  patronage.  The  Commu- 
nists tell  the  people  of  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  "Join  us  and  we  will  give  you  a  higher 
standard  of  living."  In  this  country  power- 
hungry  bureaucrats  tell  our  people  the  same 
thing.  But  our  greatest  President  of  mod- 
ern days,  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  voicing  the 
viewpoint  of  the  founding  fathers  when  be 
said:  "I  dont  want  a  smug  lot  of  experts 
to  sit  down  behind  closed  doon  in  Wash- 
ington and  pay  providence  to  me."  And 
that  is  the  viewpoint  which  Senator  Btsd 
and  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  maintain  in 
Washington  for  the  past  19  years.  We  be- 
lieve that  once  we  abandon  the  faith  of 
our  fathers  we  will  be  moving  as  that  great 
lawyer  and  zealous  patriot.  Dean  Manion. 
recently  said  In  Washington:  "In  u  fog."  In 
that  splendid  address  Dean  Manion  told  of 
a  case  he  handled  of  a  collision  in  a  fog  of 
two  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  which  all 
witnesses  from  both  ships  testified  that  they 
were  doing  the  right  thing.  But  when  the 
trial  judge  commented  on  that  testimony 
and  added:  "Yet  the  collision  occurred."  one 
lawyer  In  the  case  promptly  replied:  "The 
only  right  thing  that  could  have  been  done, 
Your  Honor,  on  that  occasion  was  to  lift  the 
fog." 

During  recent  years  we  In  Virginia  hare 
been  acutely  aware  of  the  general  (rend  of 
the  central  government  to  what  is  called 
statism.  We  are  convinced  that  the  only  way 
to  lift  the  fog  in  which  our  ship  of  state 
Is  now  being  navigated  Is  to  return  to  the 
faith  of  the  founding  fathers.  Segments  of 
the  press  have  condemned  the  unrelenting 
fight  of  southern  Senators  against  a  social- 
istic measure  like  the  FEPC  and  against  the 
clearly  unconstitutional  proposal  that  a 
State  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  shall 
be  outlawed  by  an  act  of  the  Congress.  But 
that  fight  Is  but  a  symbol  of  the  fight  that 
we  from  Virginia  and  we  of  the  South  have 
been  nwklng  to  defend  the  theory  that  the 
individual  la  sacred  and  precious  and  that 
he  has  nattiral  rights  even  against  the  State. 
We  cannot  compromise  with  those  who  say 
that  a  little  socialism  will  do  no  harm  if  It 
makes  our  Immediate  lives  more  comfortable. 
And  the  selziire  of  the  steel  mills  thickens 
the  fog  in  which  we  are  operating  and  in- 
creases the  doubt  as  to  when  and  where  a 
fateful  collision  will  occur.    We  need  to  heed 


the  aolemn  Injunction  of  our  greatest  po- 
litical philosopher.  Thomas  Jeffcrsaa.  who 
•aid:  "In  questions  of  power,  then,  lat  no 
more  be  beard  of  confidence  In  man.  bat 
bind  him  down  from  mlsrhW  by  the  chains 
of  the  Constitution." 

The  challenge  to  us  today  Is  not  to  Use 
the  pest  as  a  pillow  on  which  to  dream  of 
the  conquests  of  by-gone  days,  but  rather 
as  a  font  from  which  we  may  draw  Inspira- 
tion for  new  victories. 

In  the  words  of  your  former  distinguished 
neighbor,  Thomas  Lomax  Hunter: 

"Virginia,   turning   proudly   from  bar  pas^ 
with  soul  elate 
And  eager  eyes  sfesadfast. 
Looks  forward  to  bar  fate. 
There  Is  -a  challenge  In  that  honored  past 
To  every  ardent  and  aspiring  son. 
That  gives  him  summons,  like  a  bugle  blast. 
To  high  adventxires  soon  to  be  begun. 
New  battles  to  be  won. 
O  spint  <a  Virginia,   with   your  kalgbUy 

blade. 
On  all  true  shoulders  lay  your  aocolado. 
And  bid  each  son  arise. 
New  purpose  In  his  heart* 
New  fire  In  his  eyes. 

Resolved  to  see  Virginia  play  her  part 
In  that  high  place  the  gods  for  bcr  did 

plan — 
The   van." 
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EXTENSION  OF  KEMIARKQ 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RSPRBSBITATIVBB 

Monday,  AprU  2i,  1952 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  expressions  that  has  been 
published  with  reference  to  what  should 
be  our  military  policy  was  contained  In 
an  address  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  <>nd  published  in  the  May  Issue 
of  the  Reader's  £>ige8t.  In  comment- 
ing on  that  statement.  Oen.  Brlce  P. 
Disque  said: 

No  Regular  Army  oiBcer  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  for  whom  I  have  respect,  will  qties- 
tlon  Mr.  Hoover's  mlUtary  proposals. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hoover's  statement, 
which  I  am  inserting  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  statements  of  ap- 
proval from  other  leading  generals,  as 
well  as  admirals  and  high  ranking  offi- 
cials of  the  various  departments  of  this 
Government. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  will  take  the  time  to  read  and 
study  this  statement  of  Mr.  Hoover,  out- 
lining the  program  we  must  follow  if  this 
country  is  to  enjoy  peace  and  safety, 
now  and  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Hoover's  statement  referred  to 
follows: 

There  is  In  Europe  today  no  such  public 
alarm  over  the  imminence  of  Communist 
Invasion  as  has  been  fanned  up  in  the  United 
States.  Vo  Western  European  nation  has 
declared  emergencies  or  prop«igandlaed  war 
fears  as  Washington  has.  Not  one  condvicts 
such  exercises  in  protection  from  bombs  as 
we  have  had  in  Mew  York. 

I  recently  made  an  inquiry  from  European 
sources  as  to  why  they  calculate  this  risk  of 
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Invasion  as  so  much  less  than  does  Wash- 
ington.   Their  reasons  were:  ' 

Russian  ground  armies  could  have  overrun 
Western  Europe  in  a  S-month  campaign  any 
time  In  the  past  S  years  and  can  no  doubt 
do  It  during  several  years  to  come.  That 
they  have  not  done  so  seems  proof  that  the 
Kremlin  can  see  no  final  military  victory. 
The  Russians  know  they  cannot  Invade  the 
United  States  with  armies,  however  much 
they  might  trouble  us  with  bombs.  There- 
fore, these  observers  said,  the  Russians  have 
no  taste  for  a  war  in  which  they  cannot 
effectively  destroy  their  enemy. 

The  Kremlin  realizes  that  invasion  of 
Western  Europe  would  add  a  dozen  nation- 
alities to  the  centrifugal  oppositions  which 
already  trouble  them  from  the  30-odd 
nationalities  they  dominate. 

The  Kremlin  knows  that  the  Industrial 
potential  they  would  secure  by  an  Invasion 
Is  mostly  an  Uluslon.  If  Western  Europe 
were  blockaded  by  the  Americans  or  British, 
and  Russian  transport  Into  Europe  were  para- 
lyzed by  bombing,  Europe  would  be  without 
oil.  30  percent  short  of  other  fuel,  25  percent 
short  In  food,  and  without  nonferrous  and 
hardening  metals.  Under  such  a  blockade. 
Industrial  production  would  diminish  rap- 
idly and  ultimately  fall. 

The  Communists  know  that  if  they  Invade 
Western  Europe  their  own  war  potential  wUi 
be  destroyed  by  an  atomic  war  from  the  air 
and  a  blockade  from  the  sea.  even  If  they 
succeed  on  land. 

Furthermore,  the  opportunities  for  the 
Kremlin  are  In  Asia;  lu  face  Is  turned  Bast. 
FlnaUy.  these  observers  said  that  Stalin 
has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
progress  of  economic  confusion  m  the  United 
States  and  In  Western  Europe. 

I  cannot  say  whether  these  assumptions 
are  correct.  But  they  do  contrlbue  to  West- 
em  Europe's  lack  of  hysterics  and,  therefore, 
their  lack  of  hurry  to  arm.  In  any  event. 
the  whole  European  situation  requires  thst 
we  In  the  United  States  recalculate  our  own 
risks  and  reconsider  the  poesible  alternatives. 
The  outstanding  phenomenon  in  the 
United  States  Is  the  dangerous  overstrain- 
ing of  our  economy  by  our  gigantic  defense 
expenditures.  The  American  people  have  not 
yet  felt  Its  full  lmp>act.  Yet  we  already  suffer 
from  the  blight  of  infiatlon  and  confiscatory 
taxes. 

We  are  actually  in  a  war  economy,  except 
for  world-wide  shooting.  We  are  diverting 
more  aiid  more  civilian  production  to  war 
materials.  We  are  placing  a  greater  portion 
Of  our  manpower  under  anns.  All  this  cre- 
ates scarcity  in  civilian  goods  and  increased 
spending  power,  both  of  which  fan  the  fiames 
dr  In^tlon. 

our  standard  ot  living  will  be  reduced  In 
millions  of  families.  Lifetime  savings  wUl 
be  taken  from  millions  of  other  ramllies. 
Rising  prices  are  coming  through  the 
kitchen,  while  taxes  are  invading  our  homes 
through  the  front  door. 

These  huge  taxes,  already  overstraining 
our  economy,  have  probably  reached  the 
point  of  diminishing  return.  If  all  remain- 
ing untaxed  Income  above  that  level  of  the 
salary  and  expense  allowance  of  a  United 
States  Senator  were  confiscated.  It  would 
brlnt  only  about  $3,000,000,000  annually  to 
the  Federal  Treasury.  That  would  last  less 
than  10  days.  And  that  assumes  thst  these 
taxpayers  would  continue  to  work  for  noth- 
ing, which  they  will  not  do. 

It  Is  the  average  family  who  pays  the  bulk 
of  taxes,  both  Income  and  hidden.  Among 
them  are  corporation  taxes.  These  are  ulti- 
mately passed  on  to  their  customers  or  the 
corporations  would  quickly  go  bankrupt 
The  double  effect  of  inflation  and  taxes  1j 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  family  with 
•S.OOO  net  annual  Income  10  years  ago  must 
now  cain  over  $6,000  to  maintain  the  same 
standard  of  living.  This  cannot  go  on.  A 
man  mny  carry  a  load  of  300  pounds  across 


the  room,  but  he  will  break  his  back  if  he 
carries  it  around  the  block. 

In  view  of  theee  rising  pressures,  the  Con- 
gress should  again  reexamine  oiir  situation. 
I  believe  there  is  a  strategy  more  effective 
than  that  now  being  followed  to  check  the 
Communist  menace  in  the  long  run  and  at 
the  same  time  to  lessen  our  domestic  dangers. 

The  only  way  to  save  Europe  from  destruc- 
tion u  to  avoid  world  war  UL  The  real  de- 
terrent which  our  country  can  contribute  to 
that  end  is.  In  cooperation  with  the  British, 
to  expand  our  already  strong  air  forces  and 
navies  up  to  a  striking  force.  The  Commu- 
nUts  know  tliat  such  a  striking  force  could 
destroy  their  military  potential  if  they 
started  an  invasion.  And  this  applies  to 
aggression  against  other  non-Communist 
countries  as  we  well  as  Western  Europe. 

The  only  way  we  can  hold  the  initiative 
In  this  cold  war  is  not  to  scatter  our  ground 
armies  all  around  the  25.000  miles  of  Commu- 
nist borders  but  to  concentrate  on  a  highly 
mobile  striking  force  by  air  and  sea. 

We  should  furnish  such  munitions  as  we 
can  afford  to  other  nations  who  show  a  de- 
termined will  to  defend  themselves. 

To  maintain  the  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States  does  not  permit  our  building 
up  great  ground  armies  in  addition  to  over- 
whelming air  and  sea  forces  and  supply  of 
munitions  to  other  nations.  If  our  economy 
should  coUapse,  Stalin's  victory  would  be 
complete.    We  cannot  take  that  risk. 

True  friendship  with  Western  European 
nations  requires  they  be  told  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  the  limit  of  our  economic 
aid  Is  this  deterrent  air  and  sea  power  and 
munitions.  Protected  by  thU  shield,  we  ex- 
pect them  to  realize  tliat  ground  armies  are 
Europe's  own  problem.  We  should  state  that 
we  will  send  no  more  ground  troops. 

Recalculation  of  our  policies  along  these 
lines  would  greatly  reduce  our  economic 
risks.  By  restricting  our  ground  armies  and 
Ultimately  reducing  them  to  the  force  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  homeland  and  our  essen- 
tial air  basse,  we  could  return  thousands  of 
young  men  to  their  shops,  farms,  and  col- 
leges. We  could  apply  real  brakes  upon  the 
drift  to  Inflation;  we  could  avoid  increase  in 
taxes.  But,  above  all,  we  could  better  iialt 
the  spread  of  Communist  imperialism. 

It  has  been  said  that  In  these  evil  times 
peace  can  be  preserved  only  through 
strength.  That  is  true.  But  the  center  and 
final  reserve  of  strength  of  the  free  world 
lies  In  the  North  American  Continent. 
Nothing  must  be  permitted  to  weaken  this 
bastion. 

I  pray  that  we  shall  have  peace  and  preser- 
vation of  our  American  way  of  life.  I  hold 
firmly  to  the  belief  that  world  war  III  Is 
neither  necessary  nor  inevitable. 

The  country  should  know  that  men  of 
great  experience  and  high  rank  from  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  diplomatic 
service  have  endorsed  Mr.  Hoover's  address: 

Lt.  Oen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer:  "I  com- 
pletely concur  with  ex -president  Hoover. 
He  recognizes  the  Importance  of  conserving 
our  manhood  while  exploiting  to  the  fullest 
degree  our  technological  and  Industrial 
superiority.  Translated  Into  military  forces, 
this  means  air  power  supplemented  by  sea 
power  and  minimum  ground  forces." 

Lt.  Oen.  Leslie  R.  Oroves:  "I  hope  that 
Mr.  Hoover's  words  will  not  be  Ignored.  The 
great  danger  of  our  position  is  overextension 
in  our  commitments,  both  economic  and 
military.  Our  military  policy  should  be 
based  on  air  and  sea  where  our  great  techni- 
cal capabilities  can  be  put  to  best  advan- 
tage." 

Lt.  Oen.  Harold  L.  Oeorge:  "The  address 
contains  the  basic  elements  around  which 
should  be  developed  our  national  and  mlU- 
tary policy.  A  powerful  American  Air  Force 
constitutes  the  greatest  possible  power  to 


preserve  peace  In  this  unsettled  world.  Even 
this  great  Nation  cannot  afford  to  spend  vast 
billions  of  dollars  indiscriminately  over  a 
period  of  years  to  create  a  great  Army,  a  great 
Navy,  a  great  Air  Force,  and  provide  mUitary 
equipment  for  other  nations,  without  eco- 
nomic bankruptcy.  Unless  our  economic 
structure  is  kept  strong,  we  cannot  for  long 
maintain  the  military  strength  essential  for 
our  survival." 

MaJ.  Oen.  Hugh  Knerr:  "Russia  lias  no 
cause  to  fear  land  armies.  The  Industrial 
power  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  enemy 
that  Russia  fears.  Therefore,  we  should 
make  certain  that  nothing  undermines  this 
potential.  The  United  States  possesses  aU 
the  aces — air  power  and  sea  power — but  for 
some  reason  persists  in  discarding  them  and 
playing  with  deuces.  We  are  eroding  away 
our  superiority  tlirough  an  unwillingness  to 
face  reality." 

Admiral  William  H.  Standley,  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  Ambassador  to 
Riissla:  "I  am  in  entire  accord  with  Mr. 
Hoover's  address.  His  statements  cannot  be 
denied.  Since  my  return  from  duty  in  Rus- 
sia, and  from  knowledge  of  actual  conditions 
there,  I  have  persistently  contended  that  a 
shooting  war  with  Russia  Is  very  improbable. 
Stalin  knows  the  policies  the  United  States 
is  pursuing  will  wreck  our  capitalistic  system 
Just  as  stu-ely  and  possibly  more  quickly  than 
would  a  shooting  war,  so  why  should  Moscow 
bring  on  a  shooting  war?  I  hope  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  Informed  in  time.  It  Is 
later  than  they  think." 

Admiral  Harry  E.  Yamell:  "I  endorse  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover's  speech  100  percent.  If  our 
leaders  would  foUow  his  advice,  we  would 
soon  be  out  of  this  mess  we  are  now  in." 

Admiral  Wmiam  V.  Pratt,  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations:  "I  agree  with  every  wOTd 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  talk." 

Henry  P.  Fletcher,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  Ambassador  to  Chile,  Mexico. 
Belgium  and  Italy:  "i  am  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Hoover  that  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  reexamined  in  view  of  the  chang- 
ing world  situation.  It  is  leading  us  not  oiUy 
to  the  verge  of  financial  bankruptcy  but  also 
toward  the  bankruptcy  of  oiu*  democratlo 
ideals. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  this  address  wiU  be 
pondered  and  appraised  by  our  people,  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  on  the  high 
plane  and  in  the  same  patriotic  spirit  which 
Inspired  It." 

William  R.  Castle,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  Ambassador  to  Japan:  "This 
presentation  squarely  and  honestly  faces  the 
problems  we  have  to  solve.  UiUess  our  aid 
Is  given  more  wisely  and  only  to  those  wUling 
to  help  themselves,  we  shall  lose  the  cold 
war — and  our  own  security." 

Hugh  Gibson,  former  Ambassador  to  Bel- 
glum,  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  Brazil:  "I 
hope  our  people  wUl  follow  this  wise  counsel 
as  to  measiu-es  necessary  to  safeguard  our 
national  welfare." 

Sprullle  Braden,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Ambassador  to  Argentina. 
Colombia  and  Cuba:  "As  an  American  citizen 
I  am  grateful  for  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  address.  I  pray  that  our 
people  take  it  to  heart  and  Insist  that  our 
policies  be  guided  by  it." 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  former  Ambassador  to 
Oreat  Britain:  "Mr.  Hoover  has  done  many 
noble  things  for  our  country,  but  this  address 
mtist  be  classed  as  the  greatest." 

Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  former  Ambassador  to 
Poland:  "It  is  a  splendid  address.  Our  for- 
eign policy  must  be  realistically  and  ethically 
rebuUt  If  we  are  to  regain  our  prestige 
abroad  and  effectively  defend  our  own  na- 
tlontJ  security." 

Jesse  Jones,  former  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Chairman  of  the  RFC:  "I  believe  Mr.  Hoover 
speaks  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  American  people." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  oomracncTTT 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  28, 1952 

Ifr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Spabxmaii].  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Biisiness  Committee, 
spoke  here  in  Washington  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  American 
Small  Business  Organizations.  In  his 
address,  the  Senator  called  upon  small- 
biisiness  organization  to  concentrate  on 
the  specific  problems  of  small,  inde- 
pendent business  rather  than  vitiating 
their  cAectiveness  by  attacking  every- 
thing about  life  in  America  today  which 
they  deem  undesirable.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  the  Senator's  ad- 
dress printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ifr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference of  American  Small  Business  Organl- 
satlone.  being  h«;re  with  you  today  Is  some- 
thing of  a  double  pleasure.  That  Is  because 
you  are  gathered  In  a  dual  capacity.    First, 

as  Individuals  you  are  small -business  men 
with  your  own  specific  problems.  Secondly, 
and  In  a  mucti  broader  sense,  you  are  mem- 
bers of  groups  devoted  to  advancing  the 
general  weUan  of  aU  small  business. 

While  there  are  almost  4,000.000  small  en. 
terprlaes  tn  tbls  country,  tbey  are  repre- 
sented by  a  mere  handful  of  organizations. 
That  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  It  Is  hard  to 
overemphasize  the  tremendous  oppOTtuni- 
ties  for  constructive  action  open  to  any 
small-business  association  which  Is  willing 
to  tackle  basic  small  business  problems. 

Tou  all  know  that  until  relatively  recent 
years  American  small  business  has  been  a 
generally  neglected  segment  of  our  economy. 
The  broad  base  of  our  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial life  bad  been  pretty  mucb  taken 
for  granted.  When  the  press  of  problems 
caused  it  to  speak,  its  voice,  weak  and  scat- 
tered, has  been  all  but  drowned  out  by  the 
clamorous  chorus  of  more  powerful  special 
interest  groups — big  agriculture,  for  Instance, 
big  labor,  and.  of  course,  big  business. 

Insofar  as  the  assertion  of  equality  with 
these  Is  concerned .  I  am  all  for  big  little 
business.  By  that  I  mean  simply  this:  The 
vast  mass  of  small- business  units  must 
achieve  an  Identity  of  Interest  and  of  group 
purpose  If  they  are  to  receive  the  attention 
which  they  are  entitled  to  by  their  collec- 
tive importance.  Tluit  is  why  those  organi- 
sations which  speak  for  small  biislness  to- 
day have  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  small- business 
man.    They  are  his  long-aw^ted  voice. 

There  Is  today  a  need  to  speak  out  strongly 
about  many  small-business  problems.  These 
problems  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  and 
trouble  most  directly  the  operators  of  small 
companies.  They  are  specific  problems,  tied 
In  closely  with  the  dlfflcultles  inherent  in 
any  effort  to  conduct  a  business  enterprise 
for  profit  in  the  midst  of  a  defense  mobili- 
sation program.  They  are  concrete  prob- 
lems. 

Just  from  my  daily  talks  w^th  small-busi- 
ness men  who  come  with  their  troubles  to 
see  me  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  could  cite  offhand  a 
•core  of  areas  in  the  field  of  military  pro- 
curement, financial  aid,  tax  burdens,  mate- 
rial allocations,  and  monopolistic  practices 


which  create  much  greater  hardships  for 
the  small-business  man  than  for  his  larger 
and  more  powerful  competitors. 

I  mention  this,  and  I  want  to  stress  It. 
because  I  have  noticed  a  tendency  by  some 
groups  organised  {vlmarlly  to  help  small 
buiilnf  I  seemingly — as  I  see  It — to  take  the 
whole  world  for  their  provlncs  and  to  weaken 
their  case  by  broadside  attacks  on  everytblng 
about  life  in  America  today  which  they  deem 
undesirable. 

WhUe  not  wishing  to  debate  the  right  or 
wrong  ca  tbls  approach.  I  do  want  to  sug- 
gest that  friends  of  small  business  can  per- 
haps be  most  effective  by  concentrating  on 
those  problems  which  are  troubling  small- 
business  men  the  oKMt. 

For  example,  there  comes  to  mind  one  as- 
sociation of  small-business  men  which  re- 
cently promulgated  a  sort  of  manifesto. 
This  docimoent  ranged  all  the  way  from  de- 
ploring an  alleged  decline  of  spiritual  val- 
ues in  this  country  to  voicing  opposition  to 
any  form  of  world  government. 

Again,  X  do  not  question  these  tenets.  X 
merely  Inquire  as  to  their  direct  applica- 
bility to  the  problems— let  us  say — of  the 
small  alimoinum  fabricator  wtio,  ctit  off 
from  materials  for  civilian  production.  Is 
operating  below  tlM  break-even  point  and 
has  been  trying  since  Korea  to  obtain  a  de- 
fense contract  so  he  can  hold  bis  buslncsa 
together. 

Or  of  the  small  retailer  who  stocked  up 
with  high-coet  Inventories  In  anticipation 
of  shortages  and  now  fliids  himself  being 
squeezed  In  a  price  war  started  by  his  larger 
competitors;  or  again  of  the  manufacturer 
Who  is  being  backed  to  the  wall  because 
after  paying  his  taxes  he  cannot  maintain 
adeq\iate  research  and  development  pro- 
grams and  thus  hope  to  keep  pace  with  his 
wealthier  rivals  In  the  race  for  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  his  products. 
This  same  small -business  group  called  for 

the  elimination  of  Communists  in  Oovem- 
ment  and  opposed  Federal  aid  to  education. 
social-security  taxes  on  the  self-employed, 
and  compulsory  health-insurance  programs. 

A  principal  recommendation  was  a  very 
generalised  plea  for  economy  In  government. 
That  brings  me  to  another  point.  I  cannot 
recall  having  spoken  to  anyone  In  recent 
years  who  is  not  in  fsvor  of  reducing  non- 
eaentlal  Federal  outlays.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  wrestle  with  this  problem  constantly. 
The  rate  of  Federal  spending  Is  a  concern, 
and  properly  so,  of  all  of  us. 

Here  again,  however,  we  run  Into  the  prob- 
lem of  the  specific  versus  the  general.  As  a 
legislator  whose  business  It  Is  to  deal  with 
such  national  budgetary  matters,  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  am  not  very  much  helped,  nor  are 
my  colleagues  In  Congress  helped,  by  vague, 
generalized.  aiKl  often  merely  emotlcmal 
pleas  for  reducing  the  Federal  budget.  But 
we  would  gladly  welcome  anyone  who  comes 
with  sharpened  pencil  and  Indicates  specific 
items  of  expenditures  wtilch  could  safely  be 
eliminated  without  detriment  to  the  needs 
of  our  people.  That  is  not  as  easy  as  many 
8ui^>aee. 

I  often  wish  that  those  who  complain  most 
bitterly  about  the  Federal  budget  would 
adopt  a  somewhat  more  realistic  approach 
to  the  problem,  the  opposite  type  of  ap- 
proach, for  Instance,  than  that  taken  la«t 
year  by  a  small  magazine  with  a  large  cir- 
cTilation.  The  article  carried  this  headline: 
"In  Washington,  it's  waste  as  usual." 

The  author  used  some  statistics  to  com- 
pare the  expendltvires  of  various  executive 
departments  for  the  years  1940  and  1960.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  these  figures,  but  I  do 
question  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them. 

For  Instance,  the  appropriation  for  the 
Independent  offices  increased  from  about 
$3,000,000,000  in  1940  to  some  $9,000,000,000 
in  1950,  an  upswing  of  about  300  percent. 
That  Is  one  of  the  examples  cited  in  this 
article  read  by  millions  to  prove  the  present 


fiscal  Irresponalbfllty  of  the  Inderal  Got* 

emment. 

Nonetheless,  let  ns  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  money  voted  for  the  independent  oOeaa. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  is  that  $887,- 
000,000  was  appropriated  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  In  1980.  There  was  no 
Atomic  Kaeigy  Oommlssloa  in  1940.  There- 
fore, one  way  to  save  $837,000,000  in  1990 
would  have  been  to  eliminate  the  Atomie 
Energy  Commission.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
that  proposed,  although  it  might  pleaes  the 
Russians. 

Then  again,  $8,800,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  Selective  Service  Commission  In  i960. 
There  was  no  Selective  Servloe  Oommtssion 
at  the  time  the  1940  sppropriatton  bill  was 
passed.  Is  tt  desirable  today  to  eurtaU  this 
agency? 

In  1940,  for  another  examine  from  this 
same  independent  oAces  bill,  the  Veterans* 
Administration  spent  $5ei. 000.000.  Tea 
years  later  Congress  voted  more  than  $8,000,- 
000,000  for  this  agency.  The  reasons  for 
this  Increase  are  too  obvious  to  mention. 
Incidentally,  figures  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  not  cited.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  a  substantial  decrease  In  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  Department  In  1950  com- 
pared with   1940. 

In  the  same  independent  otBces  bill,  let 
tis  now  select  a  clrUlan-type  agency,  tha 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  leel 
it  leem  we  are  taking  examples  of  incr$$$$8 
stemming  wholely  from  past  wars  or  to  ward 
off  the  threat  of  war.  We  find  that  In  1940 
Congress  voted  $5,370,000  to  operate  the  SIO. 
In  1950.  the  sum  was  $8,780,000.  an  increase 
of  but  1380,000.  That  Is  not  very  much 
when  you  consider  the  Increased  costs  be- 
tween those  years  of  conducting  any  sts- 
able  operation,  private  or  public. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  the  able  mayor  of 
Birmingham.  W.  Cooper  Oreen,  remark  thai 
outside  of  programs  having  to  do  with  na- 
tional defense,  the  Federal  Oovenuncnt  ex- 
penditures have  actually  grown  lass  in  tttm 
past  ao  years  than  have  our  State  govern- 
ments and  most  of  our  dty  governments. 

He  pointed  out.  for  example,  that  while 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  outside  of  deft 
actlvttles.  has  mcreased  to  four  times  its 
In  1039.  the  State  government  Is  six 
bigger  today  than  It  was  at  that  time. 

Hare  Is  a  pomt  I  would  like  to  emphasise 
ss  strongly  ss  I  know  how.  Exclusive  of 
those  Itenos  connected  with  past,  present^ 
and  possible  future  wars,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment,  in  spite  of  increasing  demands 
made  upon  It.  has  not  grown  as  rapidly  ae 
have  the  State  governments.  This  Is  meant 
in  no  way  as  a  criticism  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. It  Is  simply  an  effort  to  keep  Um 
record  straight. 

Federal  expenditures  m  the  fiscal  year 
1953  are  estimated  at  slightly  mors  than  $86.- 
000.000.000,  which  U  more  than  twice  th« 
amount  the  Government  spent  In  1960.  the 
last  fiscal  year  before  the  attack  on  Korea. 
But  then  three-fourths  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures in  1063  will  go  for  major  national  se- 
curity programs — the  military  servlcea, 
atomie  energy,  defense  production  and  civil 
defense.  Expenditures  for  all  other  Govern- 
ment programs  combined  have  actually  da- 
cllned  since  1960  by  an  estimated  $3.000.000.- 
000. 

Nonetheless.  I  have  been  in  the  forefront 
with  those  who  believe  that  substantial  cuts 
must  be  made  in  the  fiscal  1958  budget  and 
I  would  like  to  see,  if  possible,  the  reduction 
amount  to  around  $10,000,000,000.  The  busi- 
ness community  should  be  a  valuable  source 
of  advice  in  any  siKb  undertaking  simply 
because  businessmen  themselves  must  devote 
some  time  each  day  to  the  management  at 
their  own  fiscal  problems.  We  also  know 
that  when  they  are  at  their  own  desks  pon- 
dering these  problems  no  detail  no  matter 
how  small  escapes  their  consideration.  They 
think  precisely.  The  same  kind  of  pin-point 
thinking  must  be  employed  when  reductions 
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in  the  Federal  budget  are  under  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  many  responsible  busi- 
nessmen, both  large  and  small,  are  aware  of 
the  basic  realities  regarding  the  emergency 
oosts  wblch  the  Oovemment  in  today's  trou- 
bled world  must  face. 

The  dog-eat-dog  capitalism  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  gradually  given  away  to  a  new  con- 
cept of  the  role  of  business  in  our  national 
life.  Business  management  is  assuming  the 
statiu  of  a  profession.  The  robber  barons  of 
bygone  days,  who  milked  our  railroads,  utili- 
ties, banks,  and  natural  resources  of  the  last 

drop  of  profits,  have  been  superseded  by  In- 
dustrial statesmen,  such  ss  Philip  Reed 
of  General  Electric,  Jay  Hormel,  Beardsley 
Ruml.  Marlon  Folsom  and.  of  ootirse,  Paul 
BofTmsn. 

And  since  this  quality  is  s  stste  of  mind,  a 
point  of  view.  It  does  not  depend  on  size. 
Many  of  the  most  progressive  businessmen  I 
know  are  owners  and  managers  of  small  en- 
terprises. Their  primary  objective  Is  still, 
of  course,  to  make  money.  Hsnd  in  glove, 
however,  with  the  desire  for  profits  goes  a 
ssose  of  social  obligation  to  employees  and 
to  the  community.  As  one  business  perlodl- 
eal  recently  stated :  "There  is  a  growing  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  blue-chip  management 
to  regard  a  Job  in  ths  company  as  a  kind 
of  employment  package,  complete  wltb  pen- 
sions, savings  plan,  niatemlty  leave,  bos- 
pltali£SUon  and  medical  insurance." 

So  It  Is  that  a  whole  new  generation  of 
business  executives  hsve  undertaken  broad 
reeponsibilitles  which,  as  adjuncts  of  un- 
nlng  a  business,  were  aU  but  undrecmrd  of 
60  years  ago. 

With  tbelr  limltle«  reeouroea.  It  fa  only 

natural  to  expect  our  large  cor|)oratlon<i  to 
lead  the  way  In  modem  methods  of  manag'>- 
tnent.  The  techniques  of  progressive  man- 
agement, however,  are  Jtist  as  applicable  to 
the  smsll  concern  as  to  the  Mv;  company. 
I  have  been  pleased  to  observe  that  In  many 

small-  and  medlum-slae  arms  the  out-mode^ 
roU-top  desk  type  of  management  has  given 
way  to  the  more  contemporaneous  notion 
Of  the  organic  function  which  commercial 
enterprise  has  come  to  perform  In  our  na- 
tional life.  I  would  like  to  see  this  same 
hard-headed  awareness  of  the  definite  cor- 
relation between  proflu  and  progressive 
toehnlques  guide  the  course  of  more  and 
more  small-business  men  as  they  seek  the 
sueesss  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

To  torn,  one  of  the  Important  contrlbu- 
tioos  which  can  be  made  by  small -business 
orgsnlzatlons  Is  to  help  to  spread  In  the 
small-buslnesH  community  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  t4>st-proven  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  caliber  of  present-day  business  nom- 
agement. 

The  very  existence  of  a  small  .ompany  in 
today's  highly  competitive  economy  depends 
en  keeping  abreast  with  technological  de- 
velopments. The  day  of  guesswork  Is  gone. 
Know-how  Is  kind.  Big  business  itself,  as 
well  as  trade  organisations,  and.  yes,  even 
the  Government,  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  the  widest  dissemination  of 
such  technical  Information  available  to 
small  business. 

I  would  now  like  to  mske  s  Tew  comments 
about  some  of  the  actlvttles  taking  place 
here  In  Washington  in  behalf  of  small  busi- 
ness. As  I  look  back  upon  the  efforts  of  otir 
Small  Bvislness  Committee  of  the  Senate 
since  It  was  eitablished  in  February  of  1950, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  creation  of  ths  Small 
I>efen->e  Plsnts  Administration  last  July  cer- 
tainly stands  as  a  major  achievement. 

When  Congress  passed  what  was  known  as 
the  Spsrkmaii-Patman  amendment  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  it  thereby  served 
notice  that  it  did  not  Intend  small  business 
to  become  the  stepchild  of  our  mobilization 
program.  Guided  by  our  experlt.nce  during 
t>*  Second  World  War,  we  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  Oovemment  with  no  other 
duty  tbnn  to  serve  small-buslnsas  men  as 


spokesman,  trustee,  and  claimant  under  the 
mobilization  program. 

By  means  of  this  single  small -business 
agency.  Congress  intended  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion and  waste  in  diverse  small-business  ac- 
tivities which  had  been  carried  on  In  several 
agencies,  and  thus  to  provide  better  service 
to  small-business  men  at  less  cost  to  the 
Oovemment. 

Since  I  am,  so  to  speak,  one  of  the  god- 
fathers of  this  new  small -business  agency, 
it  is  only  natural  that  I  would  want  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  Its  activities.  I  have 
done  so,  and  I  can  report  to  you  my  belief 
that  in  the  relatively  short  period  of  Its 
existence,  the  SDPA  has  made  some  notable 
contributions  to  the  welfare  at  the  small 
enterpriser. 

It  has  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
assure  small  plant  operators  their  fair  share 
of  military  contracts.  In  the  22  months 
since  Korea,  only  about  30  percent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  prime  contracts  have  been 
awarded  to  small  firms.  That  is  not  enough 
to  prevent  hardships.  The  recofd  was  better 
in  1948  when  30.4  percent  of  th^  dollar  value 
went  to  small  plants.  I  am  stire  that  the 
placing  of  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Admin- 
istration's own  proctu-ement  specialists  In  80 
major  military  buying  centers  throughout 
the  country  will  result  in  more  contracts 
fiowlng  to  qualified  small  plants  that  need 
them. 

SDPA  has  also  been  fighting  to  assurs 
small  firms  enough  of  a  share  of  scarce  ma- 
terials to  keep  going.  It  was  directly  instru- 
mental, for  Instance,  in  the  establishment  by 
the  National  Production  Authority  of  a  so- 
called  "Email  Business  Mitertals  Hardship 
Account"  Of  materials.  More  than  300  small 
businesses  so  far  have  been  able  to  secure 
special  aUotments  of  steel,  copper,  and  alu- 
minum from  this  kitty.  Many  of  these  small 
companies  would  probably  have  gone  under 
but  for  this  special  consideration. 

To  mention  but  one  other  area  in  which 
the  SDPA  has  been  most  helpful,  I  mtist  In- 
clude notice  of  this  agency's  financial  assist- 
ance program.  Working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, SDPA  has  successfully  recommended 
30  loans  to  date  to  help  small  companies  pro- 
duce for  defense  or  essential  civilian  pur- 
poses. 

For  example,  a  Massschusetts  company  re- 
ceived $90,000  to  finance  a  plant  addition  for 
manufacturing  electrical  insulating  material 
for  defense  purposes.  A  Wisconsin  company 
was  granted  a  loan  of  $100,000  for  working 
capital  to  produce  bridge  erection  equipment 
and  boats  under  Government  contracts. 
Such  advances,  of  course,  would  not  have 
been  available  except  for  the  Intervention  of 
the  SDPA. 

I  want  to  comment  on  the  current  activi- 
ties of  our  Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 
We  have  tried  to  channelize  our  energies  into 
those  problem  areas  where  we  feel  that  the 
most  benefit  will  result  to  small  companies. 
For  Instance,  we  know  that  there  can  be 
little  hope  of  general  tax  reductions  so  long 
as  the  world  renaains  an  armed  camp. 

Tet,  the  burden  of  our  present  tax  struc- 
ttire  bears  down  with  crvishlng  Impact  on 
thousands  of  small  companies.  For  one 
thing,  taxes  often  prevent  them  from  being 
able  to  grow  and  expand  ttirough  plowing 
profits  back  Into  the  business.  When  that 
happens,  when  a  lid  is  placed  on  small  busi- 
ness expansion,  we  have  a  condition  wblch 
accentuates  the  trend  toward  the  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  In  the  hands  of  a 
relatively  few  companies. 

In  1948  many  smaU  firms  could  reinvest 
8  out  of  every  $4  of  earnings.  Today,  they 
can  put  back  into  the  company  only  a  little 
more  than  1  out  of  every  $4  of  profits. 
Moreover,  depreciation  reserves  can  no  longer 
be  considered  a  major  source  of  funds  for 
the  replacement  of  equipment. 

Early  this  session  I  appointed  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxes  to  explore  the  possibilitiea 


of  affording  some  relief  to  small  firms.  This 
subcommittee  has  been  busy  taking  testi- 
mony from  small-business  men  themselves 
in  various  cities  throughout  the  country  and 
much  valuable  information  has  been  gained 
about  their  tax  problems.  I  am  sure  that 
out  committee  will  shortly  be  in  a  position 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  taxes, 
definite  proposals  for  easing  the  excessive 
tax  burden  of  amall-buslness  men. 

On  another  vitally  important  small-busi- 
ness front,  a  recently  app>ointed  Subcommit- 
tee on  Monopoly  starts  public  hearings  to- 
morrow Which  will  probably  continue  for 
several  months. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  small 
business  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
monopoly.  Because  of  the  tendency  of  busi- 
ness to  fall  into  larger  units.  It  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  difficult  for  new  enterprises 
to  arise.  Natural  resoiu'ces  forming  the  base 
Of  several  industries  have  been  preempted. 
Raw  materials  necessary  to  other  Industries 
have  frequently  been  arranged  for  on  terms 
which  put  newer  and  smaller  buyers  on  com- 
petitively unequal  grounds.  Large  corpo- 
rate units  may  also  abuse  their  financial 
power  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  discourage 
or  eliminate  new  enterprises. 

We  all  realize  that  one  of  the  major  forces 
retarding  the  European  economy  and  holding 
down  the  European  standard  of  living  Is  the 

basic  weakness  of  competition  in  European 
business. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  central  virtue  of 
the  competitive  organization  of  economic 
life  is  tliat  It  permits  private  property  and 
personal  freedom  to  be  used  as  instruments 
of  progress,  rather  than   the  contrary.    It 

protects  consumers.  It  stimulates  the  In- 
troduction of  imjjroved  methods  of  produc- 
tion.    It  keeps  markets  free  and  expansive. 

rather  than  controlled  and  inflexible. 

My  purpose  in  appointing  this  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly  is  to  try  to  gage  the 
extent  to  which  mono|>ollstlc  practices  are 
harming  small  enterprises.  There  are  many 
strong-arm  tactics  being  practiced  today 
Which  exert  a  distinctly  adverse  Influence 
on  small  companies.  Among  these  I  in- 
clude the  denial  of  suppUes,  price  squeeze, 
exclusive  deaUng  and  tie-in  arrangements, 
and  various  other  coercive  and  predatory 
devices.  We  want  to  find  out  exactly  what 
forces  are  at  work  which  unfairly  are  im- 
peding the  profitable  operation  of  smaU  con- 
cerns. Once  we  find  this  out,  you  may  be 
sure  there  will  be  no  rest  until  corrections 
are  made. 

In  addition,  the  committee  is  constantly 
guarding  against  any  evidences  of  unfair 
treatment  of  small  business  in  relation  to  our 
rearmament  program.  We  have  been  hold- 
ing a  series  of  hearings  on  the  methods  of 
awarding  defense   contracts. 

We  have  also  done  what  we  could,  through 
investigations  and  public  dlsclostu-e,  to  com- 
bat the  gray  market  in  scarce  materials 
which  ran  the  price  of  metals  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  small  companies.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  might  interest  you  to  know  tliat 
one  by-product  of  our  gray-market  study 
was  the  recovery  by  our  Government  of  $227,- 
663  from  the  Dutch  Government  and  im- 
porters in  this  country  as  the  result  of 
illegal  shipments  of  ECA-financed  nlcliel  to 
the  Netherlands. 

This  saving  alone  is  greater  tlian  the  en- 
tire cost  of  operating  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  in  the  2  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

We  have  studied  the  effects  of  price  wars 
on  small  retailers  and  tried  to  find  means 
to  prevent  unfair  price  cutting. 

The  shortness  of  time  alone  causes  me  to 
give  only  these  few  examples  of  many  ex- 
amples of  many  activities  by  wblch  our  com- 
mittee Is  constantly  endeavoring  to  extend 
the  hand  of  needed  help  to  smail-buslnMs 
men. 
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Tb«  newspapers  carried  an  Item  last  week 
whielk  stated  tbat  tbere  are  more  than 
13,000  trade  aMoclatkaw  In  oat  eountry,  not 
counting  4.000  cbamboa  of  eommeree,  100,- 
000  women's  organl— tlona.  15,000  cItIc  and 
Ixineheon  groops,  and  more  thjui  70,000  labor 
orgaateaUana.  Of  aU  of  tlMae  groapa.  there 
are  probably  not  more  than  10  or  13  devoted 
ezctualvely  to  the  caoae  of  preaerrlsg  small 
tDdqBndent  buslscas. 

Small-buatness  men  nead  the  help  of  such 
grcupa  to  make  them  aware  of  their  one- 
noes,  to  bcip  them  become  big  little  bvislnees. 

When  the  task  of  representing  so  many 
derolvea  upon  so  few.  It  behooves  ua  all  to 
heed  the  call  to  action. 

Throughout  our  hUtory  the  staying  power 
Of  small  independent  eataipilaea  has  been 
a  bulwark  against  the  whote  bast  of  twim 
which  seek  to  lukdcrmine  that  eeonccnle 
desBOcracy  which  is  the  bMte  Off  our  cherlahcd 
poUtlcal  freedom. 

In  the  last  anaJyala.  wb«t  Is  the  source  of 
our  national  strength?  It  is  siasiy  the  sj*- 
tem  of  free  enterprtse.  of  a  dynanale  ce^- 
taUam  which  Is  known  ttarocq^ioat  the 
world — and  not  without  JosttftaMe  < 
as  the  American  way  of  life. 

To  prcaerre  tbla  la  our  first  duty. 


Scbwe  of  tko  Sttd  PUats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FSNirSTLVAinA 

IN  IHK  eSMATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATIS 

Monday,  April  29.  1952 

ISi.  BiARTIN.  Mr.  Prestalent.  I  ask 
nnanimtms  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recod  an  editorial 
entitled  'Tnunan  Cant  Justify  Steel 
Seijrare,-  published  In  the  Riiladelphla 
IiMTOirer  of  April  25,  1952. 

There  being  no  ohjection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoo, 
asloUows: 


TkmaaK  Cuh't  Jvarvrt  9rasL  SstErm 

President  TTuman's  labored  attempt,  at 
yesterday's  news  conference,  to  justify  hla 
•eirure  of  the  Nation's  steel  industry  resulted 
only  m  his  entanglement  In  a  mesh,  of  bad 
logic  and  scrambled  history. 

With  a  line  of  reasoning  as  dlillcult  to 
follow  as  his  erratic  Jumps  Item  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  to  the  Korean  war.  he  sought 
to  base  his  seizure  upon  the  necessity,  nn^t 
the  power,  of  the  President  to  act  In  time  of 
national  emergency. 

The  threatened  shxitdown  of  steel  produc- 
tion by  a  strike  constituted,  the  President 
said,  such  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Ttmnan  compared  this  precedent- 
smashing  measure,  with  all  that  it  implies 
In  arbitrary  governmental  control  of  private 
property,  with  the  "ultimatiim"  that  he  said 
he  sent  to  Stalin  In  1846  to  get  Soviet  troops 
out  of  Iran,  and  with  subsequent  actions  to 
prevent  a  Tugoslav  march,  on  Trieste,  to  ea- 
tabllsh  the  Berlin  airlift,  and  to  thwart 
Conmiunlst  conquest  of  South  Korea. 

Going  further  afleld  and  getting  more 
deeply  mvolved  In  the  supposed  powers  of 
the  President,  Truman  pointed  to  Jeffer- 
son's purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
to  Tyler's  annexation  of  Texas,  to  Polk's  ac- 
quisition of  California  and  New  i^o'ri/'o^  and 
to  Johnson's  support  of  "Seward's  Polly. "  tha 
purchase  of  Alaska. 

What  do  all  of  tlioee  events  have  to  do  with 
Trumaa'k  seizure  of  the  steel  Industry?  It 
Is  not  easy  to  fonow  the  President's  circumlo- 
cutions, but  he  would  have  us  accept  what 
he  has  done  because  "tn  an  emergency  an 
emergency  has  to  be  met." 


This  to  a  pathetically  feeble  excuse  for  a 
bad-tempered,  off-the-cuff  decision  of  tha 
I>resldent  of  the  United  States  to  seize  a 
huge  industry  without  sanction  of  law  and 
to  dictate  the  wages  and  working  oondltiooa 
that  must  prevail  there. 

Bfr.  Truman's  twisted  logic  needs  to  be 
straightened  out — and  so  do  some  of  his  his- 
torical references. 

The  White  House  was  forced,  shortly  after 
the  conference,  to  correct  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statemeiit?  ty  pointing  out  that  ac- 
tually no  message  was  ssnt  by  Tnunan  to 
Stalin,  leading  to  Russian  evacuation  of 
Iran;  that  a  Qovcrnment  note  was  delivered 
through  diplomatic  channels,  and  that  Tru- 
man used  the  term  ultimatum  in  a  "non- 
technical, layman  sense." 

What  he  was  doing,  apparently,  waa  talk- 
ing loosely  again,  without  sufldent  thought 
and  check-up — a  Truman  falling  that  has 
been  dismally  in  evidence  all  through  tha 
steel  controversy. 

In  a  defense  that  seems  mcx'e  like  an  apol- 
ogy, the  President  says  that  he  Is  tryl^  to 
keep  our  troops  in  Korea  from  "being  sbofe 
In  the  back."  A  Justlllcatlon  for  hla  stand 
that  Is  just  rabble-rousing  nonsanse. 

Mr.  Truman  says  he  has  aaked  Oongresa  to 
propoae  a  better  way  to  Insure  steel  produc- 
tion that  Government  seisore  and  that  all 
Congress  has  done  is  to  say  the  President  la 
Wfuug    and    threaten    impeachment. 

Actually  Congress  has  made  avallaMe  te 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  an  Instrument  that 
the  President  could  have  employed,  but  re- 
fused to.  He  now  bases  his  failure  to  tnvok* 
that  act  and  its  80-day  coollng-off  period  on 
the  fact  that  the  union  had  already  delayed 
a  strike  for  99  days  at  his  request.  Never- 
theleas,  he  could  have  made  use  of  that  law, 
could  have  held  back  a  strike  for  a  further 
time,  and  could  have  pressed  then  for  a  set- 
tlement while  work  was  continuing. 

The  President  gave  an  impression  at  his 
news  conference  of  someone  looking  wildly 
and  vainly  for  means  to  justify  an  unjustifi- 
able act.  His  amendment  to  his  statentent 
of  last  week  on  possible  seizure  of  the  press 
and  radio — he  now  says  such  a  seizure  never 
occrnred  to  him — exerapllflea  further  his 
practice  of  leaping  before  looking.  He  leaped 
Into  the  steel  seizru'e.  too.  and  he  hn»  not 
been  able  to  talk  himself  out  of  its  dangerous 
consequences. 


And  Ae  DeaaocraU  Came  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wzai  vncmu 

IN  IBS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  28.  2952 

Mr.  KILQORE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "And  the  Democrats  Came  Out 
Plghttog."  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Parkersburg.  W.  Va..  Sentinel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoaD,  as  follows: 

AWD  THX  Dem  OCBAT8  C&HZ  OOT  FUKniM 

Tha  faithful  Democrats  who  turned  out 
last  night  in  the  greatest  numbers  In  yewa 
for  the  annual  Jelteraoa  Day  dinner  hwe  wer* 
treated  to  an  Inspiring  spectacle:  a  Demo- 
crat who  came  out  fightings  ^ug^  ^q^  ^^  maay 
toes  and  spared  nooa.  aad  who  iwfks  oat 
Vigorously  for  ths  "party  with  a  heart,  with 
compassion  for  humankind." 

Ha  was  Senator  Hobbbt  H.  HmsFain.  tf 
Minnesota,  who  condemaed  corruption  with 


more  anger  than  a  Republican,  but  called 
Into  focxis  the  fact  that  it  was  Democratic 
liembers  of  Congress  who  headed  the  com- 
mittees which  exposed  corruption  in  Got* 
emment. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  tha  mora  than 
400  persons  who  attended  last  night's  affair 
In  the  Chancelor  Hotel  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota— noted  as  he  is  for 
speaking  his  mind  whether  or  not  it  coin- 
cides with  the  wishes  of  the  adminlstraUon 
or  his  friends  in  the  Senate — made  one  of 
the  greataat  campaign  speeches  which  has 
been  heard  in  Wood  County  in  many  a  year. 
It  was  a  rellaf  to  liear  a  Democratic  leader 
stand  up  and  affirm  the  prograas  made  by 
the  United  States  under  ills  party.  Instead 
of  apologizing  for  its  deficiencies,  and  at  tha 
same  time  express  dcternUnatloa  to  root 
out  every  wrongdoer  who  could  be  found. 

We  could  not  honeatly  aay  that  we  agreed 
with  every  statement  made  by  Senator  Hum- 
PHBST  at  last  nights  dinner,  nor  could 
many  others  present,  but  this  only  dcmoc- 
stratea  to  us  the  honesty  with  which  the 
Sanator  from  Minnesota  votced  hU  bcllcfa. 

The  extensive  turnout  of  Democratic  pri- 
mary candldatea  for  the  affair.  espedaUy  tha 
State  candldatea.  was  a  demoiM«ratlan  of  the 
importance  with  which  the  party  hi  West 
Virginia  regarded  tha  Parkarsbuig  affair. 

What  they  beard  from  Senator  HincrHMT 
should  Inspire  every  one  of  them,  if  they 
were  bM  inspired  heretofore,  to  '-'^f^tfj^ 
with  the  pcatest  vlgcr  both  now  and  after 
tiie  prlaaary  election  on  liay  13.  They  hav« 
a  causa  for  which  to  fight,  an  aarmatire 
cause,  if  you  please,  and  not  a  negative 


Mescal  aad  Hospital  Progri 
Vetcraa* 


EXTENSION  OF  pg^^pyn 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RB'RESXKTA'nVSS 

Tueadajr.  Aprii  22, 1952 

BCrs.  ROGERS  of  Masaachuaettt.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  m. 
marks  ki  the  Racoaa,  I  indode  the  fol- 
lowing  letter  and  sutementa: 

VRISAIffS*  AOMIHISTaATXOV, 

Wtshtnffton.  D.  C.  AprU  10,  iljj. 
Mr.  T.  O.  KksssKL, 

Director,  Sational  £e7iabUUafio» 
Commission,  tht  American. 
Legion,  WasMngton.  D.  C. 

DkAS  T.  O. :  It  Is  impracticable  at  tKi^  tiMa 
to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  qucatloos  coar 
ceming  the  future  ol  any  VA  hospital. 

I  am  glad  to  have  thU  opi)ortunlty  of  re- 
viewing with  you  the  effect  the  lt6S  appro- 
prUUon  bUl,  as  passed  by  the  House.^vlU 
have  on  the  medical  and  hoepltal  |ii  ngiams 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  potat- 
Ing  up  some  of  tha  problems  we  are  now  at- 
tempting to  solve. 

Under  the  title  "Administrative.  Medical, 
Hospital,  and  DomlcUlary  Servless.''  the  bill 
reduces  the  buflcctary  requevts  toy  aai,4ia  - 
6  TO.  which  Includes  $3a.a6Uno  ftscal  year 
1952  pay  raise  costs  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration waa  unable  to  ahscrb  wlthla 
funds  avallaMe  for  that  ftocal  year. 

Ths  redactkm  at  this  amouBt  from  the 
flacal  year  UM  approprUtkms  wtU  reduce 
the  average  enployment  aliowabie  for  that 
year  by  MM  personnel  in  the  medical,  hoa* 
pltal.  and  dosBlclllary  care  programs.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  IJOO  below  the  number 
actuahy  on  duty  on  Jairaary  ».  lasa.  and 
24  new  hosultais  era  ashedoled  for  com- 
pletion between  now  and  the  end  of  1963. 
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This  reduction  presents  a  problem  Impos- 
alble  of  solution  without  drastic  reduction 
In  services  and  facilities  available  to  sick 
and  disabled  veterans. 

Under  the  tlUe  "Medical  Research."  the 
appropriation  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
reduces  the  requested  funds  from  $5,500,- 
000  to  $2,750,000  or  60  percent.  This  reduc- 
tion Will  practically  abolish  an  essential 
program  which  lias  accomplished  as  much 
ss.  If  not  more  than,  any  other  In  elevating 
the  standard  of  medical  care  to  veterans  to 
Its  preeent  coxuplcuous  liigh  place  in  Amer- 
ican medicine. 

ThU  reduction  will  require  closing  60  per- 
cent of  the  «4  general  medical  and  17  radio- 
isotope laboratories  due  to  the  loss  of  287 
employees,  many  of  whom  are  Irreplaceable 
professional  men. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  on  VA's  own 
research,  'he  reduction  will  reduce  the 
amount  available  for  contractual  research 
projecU  by  some  $878,000.  ThU  wUl  mean 
the  termination  of  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  90  projects  cvirrently  under  way  and 
will  make  It  impossible  to  begin  additional 
projects  planned  within  tlie  requested  $8.- 
500.000. 

The  Improvement  In  medical  care  because 
of  thU  program  has  been  phenomenal.  It 
U  the  admiration  of  the  medical  world  and 
1»B  continuance,  st  least  st  the  level  re- 
quested. U  eeeentlal  to  the  maintenance  of 
VA  medicine.  In  addition  to  Ita  beneflta 
to  VA,  the  findings  are  shared  with  the  en- 
tire medical  world  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

Under  the  title  "Contractual  Servlces,- 
the  approprUtlon  bUl,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  propoees  a  reduction  of  $23,000,000 
from  the  ammmt  requested  in  the  budget. 
Approximately  $3,200,000  of  thU  reduction  in 
contractual  services  mtist  be  absorbed  by 
reducing  medical  consultant  fees. 

These  consultants  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
fessional care  of  pattenU  and  to  the  con- 
Unued  operation  of  beds  In  many  hospitals. 
ThU  reduction  wUl  make  It  virtually  im- 
possible to  maintain  programs  which  have 
enabled  VA  hoepltals  to  secure  residents, 
whoee  services  have  been  essential  In  top 
medical  care  for  veterans  and  In  keeping 
open  beds  in  many  hospltaU. 

While  numerous  other  cuts  in  the  bill 
directly  affect  the  medical  care  of  veterans, 
theee  in  particular  have  a  bearing  on  the 
retention  or  cloalng  of  hoepitaU. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  Chief  Me<Ucal  Director  have  repeatedly 
taken  the  position  that  they  would  not  be 
party  to  givinK  inferior  care  to  sick  and  dU- 
abled  veterann.  They  have  repeatedly  tes- 
tified before  congressional  committees  that 
they  would  close  t>eds  or  otherwise  limit  the 
number  of  veterans  to  whom  services  would 
be  provided  to  a  number  for  which  available 
staffs  could  supply  the  same  high-class  med- 
ical service  now  provided  veteran  patients. 
WhUe  thU  position  assures  the  continu- 
ance of  high  standards  of  medical  care  for 
veterans.  It  also  llmlU  the  number  of  beds 
which  may  be  operated  to  thoee  for  which 
high-quality  staff  may  be  employed  with 
funds  made  available. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  re- 
ductions required  by  the  appropriation  blU, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  appear  possible  only 

by— 

I.  Cloelng  older  hospltaU  where  operating 
ooeu.  coupled  with  unsatisfactory  clinical, 
safety,  and  sanitary  conditions,  require  ex- 
pensive maintenance  and/or  extensive  mod- 
arnlzatlon. 

a.  Closing  Isolated  hospltaU  where  ade- 
quate staffing  presenu  an  exceptlonaUy  diffi- 
cult problem.  

3.  Closing  large  numbers  of  bed*,  prorated 
tluoughout  the  country. 

4.  Delay  In  opening  or  not  opening  new 
hospltaU. 

Becauae  of  their  superior  equipment  and 
facilities,  it  U  obviously  desirable  to  open 


and  operate  new  hoepltals.  Their  superior 
faculties  make  it  possible  to  practice  better 
medicine  In  them  and  to  treat  more  patlente 
because  of  more  rapid  turn-over. 

Prom  that  point  of  view,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  put  new  hoepltaU  In  operation 
and  any  delay  In  opening  them  U  the  least 
desirable  of  the  four  alternatives  suggested 
above. 

As  against  this,  there  are  no  patients  now 
In  the  hospitals  which  are  Just  being  com- 
pleted, while  many  of  the  older  hospltaU 
have  large  patient  loads  which  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  release  or  transfer. 
ThU  U  particularly  true  of  those  hospitals 
treating  tuberculous  and  neuropsychiatrlc 
patlenU. 

Our  staff  U  devoting  considerable  time  and 
effort  to  Intensive  study  of  thU  problem.  It 
now  appears  probable  that  the  solution  will 
be  a  combination  of  the  first  three  alterna- 
tives mentioned  above  rather  tiian  the  adop- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  four. 

I  trust  that  thU  will  give  you  a  picture  of 
the  problem  and  I  regret  my  inability  to  give 
you  a  clear-cut  and  conclusive  answer  to  the 
questions  you  raise. 
Sincerely, 

A.   W.  WOOLTORO, 

Director,  Information  Service. 

VA  Budget,  Piscal  Teas  1953,  PnrDiTfc  Cuts 
Ilf  Appbopeutions  poe  Veteeams 

MAECB  37,  19Sa 

ThU  U  In  reply  to  your  specific  questions 
regarding  the  effect  of  H.  R.  7073  on  services 
and  benefiU  adminUtered  by  the  Veterans' 
Admin Utration.     You  ask: 

"I.  Medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary  serv- 
ices— salary  adjustments — amount  of  pay 
raise  to  be  absorbed.  $32,254,000." 

Aiuwer.  The  total  reduction  In  thU  appro- 
priation Is  $01,413,570.  which  Includes  the 
$32,254,000  fiscal  year  1952  pay  raise  costs 
that  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon  was  unable 
to  absorb  within  funds  available  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

"1.  U  It  correct  that  If  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration U  required  to  absorb  thU 
amount  of  pay  increases  granted  last  year 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953  It  will  be  necessary 
to  discharge  approximately  $8,000  em- 
ployees?" 

Answer.  The  reduction  In  the  fiscal  year 
1953  appropriation  request  will  reduce  the 
average  employment  allowable  for  that  year 
by  8.338  employees  from  the  budget  request, 
"(a)  If  so,  how  many  will  be  taken  from 
the  medical  and  hoepltal  services?" 

Answer.  Prorating  thU  reduction  to  all 
programs  on  the  basU  of  their  requests  re- 
quires a  reduction  of  6,280  In  personnel  In 
the  medical.  hosplUl.  and  domlllclary  care 
programs. 

"(b)  If  separation  of  personnel  is  not  done 
will  thU  result  In  the  nonopening  of  new 
hospltaU  and  possibly  the  closing  of  some 
of  the  older  units?" 

Answer.  With  the  funds  made  available  by 
the  bill  as  It  now  stands,  we  cannot  avoid 
separating  personnel.  Further,  the  bill 
makes  no  allowance  whatever  for  personnel 
necessary  to  staff  new  hospltaU  at  LouUvUle. 
Ky.:  New  Orleans.  La.:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
and  Boston,  Mass.;  slated  for  opening  in  1952, 
or  for  new  hoepltals  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.; 
Birmingham.  Ala.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Dtirham. 
N.  C:  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Syracuse.  N.  Y.; 
Baltimore,  Md.;  SalUbviry.  N.  C:  Pittsburgh 
(NP).  Pa.:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  West  Haven, 
Conn.:  and  Chicago  (Research),  III.;  In  1963. 
Also,  In  1953,  If  no  delays  are  experienced  In 
receipt  of  materiaU.  there  will  be  hospitals 
opened  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Brockton,  Mass.; 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  and  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Approximately  5.667  ol  thU  reduction  must 
be  effected  In  the  patient-care  program.  The 
reduction  from  the  President's  budget  will 
decrease  personnel  approximately  1,600  below 
the  number  on  duty  In  hospltaU  and  homes 
as  of  January  31,  1952.    Such  a  reduction  in 


personnel  can  be  accomplUhed  only  by:  (I) 
Closing  large  numbers  of  beds,  prorated 
throughout  the  country;  (2)  closing  older 
hospitals  where  operating  costs,  coupled  with 
unsatUfactory  sanitary  and  safety  condi- 
tions, require  extensive  rehabilitation  and 
where  staffing  problems  are  exceptlonaUy  dlf- 
flcxilt  due  to  Isolated  locations:  or,  p)  delay 
in  opening  ot  not  opening  new  hospitals. 

If  It  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  any  of 
these  steps,  the  result  will  be  a  drastic  re- 
duction In  service  and  facilities  available  to 
sick  and  dUabled  veterans. 

"(c)  Just  what  can  and  should  be  done  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  a  high  standard 
of  medical  care  for  veterans  in  the  hospltaU 
now  functioning  and  those  to  be  activated 
during  the  coming  year?" 

Answer.  The  AdmlnUtrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  Chief  Medical  Director  have 
repeatedly  taken  the  position  that  they 
would  not  be  party  to  giving  inferior  care  to 
sick  and  dUabled  veterans.  They  have  re- 
peatedly testified  that  they  would  close  beds 
or  otherwise  limit  the  number  of  veterans  to 
whom  services  are  provided  to  those  for  whom 
available  staffs  can  supply  the  same  high- 
class  medical  service  now  provided  veteran- 
patients.  ThU  position  assures  the  continu- 
ance of  high  standards  of  medical  care  for 
veterans,  but  may  limit  the  number  of  vet- 
erans for  whom  it  may  be  provided.  If  ade- 
quate funds  are  available  to  secure  sufficient 
staff,  service  to  a  greater  number  of  veterans 
becomes  possible. 

"2.  To  what  extent  will  other  essential 
services  to  veterans — such  as  cUlms  adjudi- 
cation, insurance,  education  and  contact- 
be  affected  if  the  cost  of  salary  adjustments 
In  those  services  must  be  absorbed?" 

Answer.  The  bill,  as  submitted  to  the 
House,  requires  a  reduction  of  2.058  persons 
In  the  general  admlnUtratlve  programs  about 
which  you  ask. 

"n.  Contractual  service — proposed  reduc- 
tion (from  $56,052,464  to  $32,552,464). 
$23,500,000." 

"1.  To  what  extent  will  thU  reduction  In 
funds  affect  the  procurement  of  speclalUta 
and  other  consultants  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment ol  disabled  veterans?" 

Answer.  ThU  U  a  reduction  of  42  percent 
below  the  minimum  requirements  requested 
for  thU  purpose.  Approximately  $22,500.(X)O 
of  thU  amount  will  come  out  of  the  medical 
and  hospital  activities.  Some  $10,561,000, 
applicable  to  contract  beds,  will  require  a 
reduction  In  patient  load  of  49  percent  below 
current  February  experience  and  will  neces- 
sitate the  removal  of  3.665  patients  from  con- 
tract hospitals  by  July  1,  1952. 

Contract  hospital  beds  are  only  xised  in 
those  Instances  where  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
Utratlon does  not  have  the  required  beda 
available  or  for  emergency  purposes  where 
no  VA  hoepltal  facilities  are  available.  Con- 
sequently, the  patient  load  affected  by  the 
reduction  will  be  primarily  service-connected 
NP,  TB,  and  G.  M.  &■  8.  cases  hospitalized, 
including  those  outside  the  continental  lim- 
its of  the  United  States. 

Approximately  $4,885,000  of  the  reduction 
must  be  applied  to  maintenance  and  repair 
activities  which  have  already  been  seriously 
handicapped  by  limitations  on  funds  in  prior 
years. 

•nie  program  of  normal  maintenance  and 
repair  U  the  minimum  required  to  keep 
exUtlng  installations  in  the  state  of  repair 
that  U  particularly  necessary  In  hospitals 
where  sick  men  and  women  are  cared  for. 
Maintenance  of  these  faculties  cannot  ba 
considered  a  question  of  property  preserva- 
tion alone,  they  must  provide  safety  and 
aanltatlon  as  weU. 

Approximately  $3,200,000  of  the  reduction 
In  contractual  services  must  be  absorbed  In 
a  reduction  on  the  consultant  fees.  These 
are  essential  to  the  professional  care  of  pa- 
tients In  veterans'  hoepltaU.  ThU  reduction 
wlU  make  it  virtuaUy  Impossible  to  maintain 
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teadilBg  programs  whlcb  bav*  nuMle  It  pos- 
•ibte  (or  VA  bospltal*  to  Mcure  rwMents 
wboM  Mrrlccs  hvn  been  CMcnUal  1b  giving 
top  mwlk^'  aerrloe  to  vctanuu.  Some  $&.- 
90OJDO0  of  tbe  reduction  will  have  to  come 
cut  of  repelra  to  ftumlture.  fixtures,  medlcel 
equliKMnt.  and  other  contractual  ewvlcca. 
such  m  ocmtract  burlala.  contract  ambulance 
service,  cohtract  attendant  service,  repairs 
to  protftbetlc  devices,  contract  Laundry  serv- 
ice—wbere  no  VA  laundry  Is  available — and 
blood-donor  service.  Tbe  balance  of  tbe  re- 
duction Is  applicable  to  the  vocatk>naI-r«- 
hataUltatlcm  program. 

"(a)  Will  tbe  funds  available  to  State 
bomes  be  curtailed,  and  to  what  extent?" 

Answer.  Tbe  reduction  In  contractual  serv- 
ices will  not  affect  veterans  In  State  bomes. 

TbB  reduction  of  $1,000,000  from  the  re- 
quest In  tbe  Item:  "Grants,  subsidies,  and 
contributions"  wlU  affect  these  homes. 

There  were  7.700  VA  beneflciailes  In  State 
bomes  In  fiscal  3rear  ISSl.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  normally  there  would  be  7.800  such 
beneficiaries  In  fiscal  year  1052  and  8.100  In 
fiscal  year  1953.  These  projections  are  baaed 
on  a  study  of  trends  beginning  In  1SM5. 

About  $563,000  of  the  red\icUon  In  grants, 
suhsldles,  and  contributions  will  have  to  be 
absorbed  in  this  program.  This  will  permit 
only  7.086  eligible  veterans  to  be  domi- 
ciled— almost  700  less  than  actual  experience 
in  fiscal  year  1951.  These  veteraiks  are  eli- 
gible (or  admission  to  State  homes  If  they 
qualify  for  admission  to  a  VA  domiciliary. 
Tbe  VA  does  not  authorise  or  control  such 
admissions.  It  does  have  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
veterans  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  823. 
Sighty-flrst  Congress,  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500  a  year  per  veteran. 

"(b)  What  other  contractual  services  of 
direct  benefit  to  veterans  will  be  affected,  and 
to  what  extent?" 

Answer.  Approximately  $1,000,000  In  t^e 
reduction  of  contractual  services  will  be  ap- 
plied to  programs  other  than  medical,  chiefly 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  actlvttleB. 
Obligations  under  this  program  are  incurred 
under  contracts  entered  into  with  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  cover  costs  of  counsel- 
tng  and  book  handling. 

"in.  Medical  research — pi'oposed  leducUuu 
(50  percent  of  $5,500,000),  $3,790,000.'* 

"1.  In  what  respect  and  to  what  extent 
WlU  this  proposed  reduction  affect  the  VA 
medical  research  programs?** 

Answer.  Tbe  $5,500,000  requested  was  the 
minimum  amount  required  to  carry  out  the 
research  program  of  the  VA.  A  reduction  of 
SO  percent  of  this  amount  will  practically 
^tHf»n«h  an  essential  program  which  has  ac- 
complished as  much,  if  not  more  than,  any 
other  in  reaching  the  present  standard  d 
''*«*^*'^'  care  for  veterans. 

The  reduction  In  this  program  will  require 
elostng  50  percent  of  tbe  M  general  medlcjd 
and  17  radio  isotope  laboratories,  due  to  the 
loss  of  approximately  287  eukployees,  many 
of  wbom  are  not  only  valuable  but  are  Irre- 
placeable professional  men.  Tbe  VA  Is  fur- 
nishing superior  medical  care  because  of  Its 
progresaive  medical  research  program. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  suflVcient  f\xnds  In 
advance  to  make  contracts  with  sclentlata 
and  other  professional  men.  Responsible 
■dentists  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into 
a  program  and  begin  extended  research  un- 
less there  is  assurance  that  the  program  will 
be  eopttnulng. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  on  VA's  own  re« 
■earcb.  the  reduction  will  decrease  the 
anwunt  available  for  contractual  research 
projects  to  the  extent  of  $873,000.  This  will 
mean  the  termination  of  approximately  40 
percent  of  tbe  90  projects  oirrcntly  under 
way  and  will  not  permit  tbe  Initiation  of 
fMVit«*r»n^  projects  planned  within  tbe  re-> 
quested  $6,800,000.  Tbe  improvement  In 
medical  care,  because  of  this  program,  baa 
been  phenomenal.    It  la  the  admiration  at 


tbe  mi^^^^  world  and  must  be  crnitlnuetl  at 
least  at  the  level  requested.  lU  findings  are 
shared  with  tbe  entire  medical  world  for  tha 
benefit  of  mankind, 

"(a)  Will  It  be  neoaaaary  to  abandoa  proj- 
ects already  started,  projects  which  are  con- 
sidered the  haUaaark  of  medical  aarvlca  of 
tbahlthaat  standard?** 

Answer.  This  has  been  answered  In  the 
reply  to  the  naln  quastk»i  under  this  head- 
ln«. 

"(b)  What  partlenlar  reaaarcb  prograaaa 
may  have  to  be  abandoned  and  bow  will  such 
dlacootlnnanee  affaet  aerrlca  to  tba  Amartaan 
veteran?** 

Answer.  It  Is  Impassible  to  tdentify  the 
specific  projects  which  will  be  abandoned 
at  this  tlma.  After  It  la  definitely  known 
what  funds  win  be  available,  the  entire  pro- 
gram wlU  have  to  be  re-evaluated  and  prot- 
ects continued  or  abandoned  on  the  basis 
of  relative  Importanee  In  perspective.  In 
programs  of  this  kind.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
f  creteU  just  what  will  be  the  effect  en  servloe 
to  veterans,  as  tbe  leeutts  of  any  research 
program  can  only  be  posttlvely  kaowa  attar 
the  program  is  completed. 

"IV.  Medical  and  dental  faaa  proposed 
reduction  (10  percent  of  $40,445,500).  $4.- 
044.560." 

"1.  Will  this  tMTopoeed  reduction  adversely 
affect  to  any  great  eatent  the  boaM-town 
care  program  for  the  ssrvtee  cosuiected  dis- 
abled veterans?" 

Answer.  Yes.  The  proposed  reduction  will 
require  that  out-patient  medical  services  be 
reduced  by  90,800  fee  basis.  Out-patient 
dental  examinations  win  have  to  be  reduced 
by  13  percent,  or  41,300  fee  basis.  Out- 
patient dental  treatment  will  have  to  be  cut 
779,000  fee  basis,  or  20  percent.  Theee  re- 
ductions will  have  to  be  made  In  the  face  of 
work-loads  which  are  Increasing  becaiiae  of 
Public  Laws  791  and  28. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  backlogs  In  proc- 
essing dental  applications  wUI,  by  June  30. 
1953,  have  Increased  to  212.900.  which  com- 
pares with  an  estimate  of  131.900  as  of  June 
80.  1952. 

Tbe  committee  alao  propoaed  a  10-percent 
reduction  in  funda  for  medical  and  dental 
fees  in  hospital  programs  These  funds  are 
essential  in  that  they  are  used  for  nonrecur- 
ring situations  of  medical  care  which  cannot 
be  met  by  regular  station  personnel  or  fa- 
cilities or  regularly  scheduled  consultants. 

"(a>  Are  some  of  tbe  fees  paid  by  tbe  VA 
excessive,  as   set  forth   in  report   15177" 

Answer.  Apparently  the  committee  feala 
that  the  faaa  for  this  p\upoaa  are  too  high. 
However,  they  are  based  on  contracts  with 
SUtc  and  local  medical  and  dental  societies 
and  are  materially  less  than  average  fees 
charged.  Where  no  contract  exists,  fees  are 
baaed  on  wrtatlng  ¥A  fee  schedulca  which  are 
oonsidered  to  be  reasonable  but  not  exeessive. 

**(b)  wm  It  be  poeslhle  throu^  adjuat- 
ments  of  the  fee  schedule  to  carry  on  thla 
program  aa  fully  aa  It  baa  been?" 

Anawer.  Thla  quaatlon  haa  larfely  been 
answered  in  the  reply  to  the  main  qmsUon 
under  this  heading.  However,  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  point  out  that  the  maintenance  at 
thla  program  at  tha  level  requested  etlml- 
nates  the  need  for  care  In  VA  hospitals  at 
Btany  veteran-patients  who  can  be  treated 
by  home-town  doctors  at  a  considerable 
aavlng  und»  tha  coat  of  hoapttaUaatlon. 

**V.  Major  aReratlons  and  Improvement — 
piopoeed  reduction  (from  $0,500,000  to 
$8,000,000).  $1,500,000.'* 

"1.  The  American  Legion  for  some  time 
has  been  keenly  aware  of  the  great  need  for 
renovation,  rehabilitation,  and  repair  of  some 
of  tbe  older  hospital  units  within  the  VA 
aystem.  Will  this  proposed  reduction  at  ap- 
jnrozimately  16  percent  of  the  amount  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  seriously 
Impair  or  retard  tbe  program  of  rebabUltat- 
Isg  tiMaa  older  l&ctltutkna^ 


Answer.  Tbrn  reduction  of  $1,500,000 
to  further  delay  the  lanc-needsd 
of  asodamlaatlon  of  biilUltngs  whleU  the  T«t- 
erans'  Administration  must  begto  for  tha 
safety  of  patients  and  to  tnaTntatn  sanitary 
condltlOKis  necessary  in  the  operation  of  boa- 
pltala. 

"(a)  Is  there  any  poaslhmty  or  probabtmy 
that  tha  hygienic  and  safety  provlatans  for 
patlanta  will  be  Impaired  by  thla  cutback?" 

Answer.  One  of  tbe  principal  nse«te  for  the 
program  of  Improvement  Is  deterlarated  hy- 
gienic and  safety  conditions.  Tlie  longer  tha 
scheduled  program  Is  delayed,  the  greatar 
the  deterioration  and  tharcfora  tha  greater 
the  impairment  of  byglanlc  and  safety  pn^ 
vtsmns  for  patients. 

"VI.  Bupplles  and  medicines — proposed  re- 
duction (from  $67,608,001  to  «37J0SU)01). 
$2a,ooo.ooo." 

"1.  Just  what  win  this  large  reduction  ta 
the  Item  for  supplies  and  madiclne  do  with 
respect  to  tbe  proper  care  of  sick  veterans?** 

Answer.  Tba  hearlnci  show  VA  has  an 
Inventory  of  aaedlcal  supplies  of  $37.000j000. 
and  the  committee  made  a  reduction  of 
$20,000,000  in  tbe  amoxint  requested  on  this 
basis.  Tbe  amount  of  $37,000,000  Is  errone- 
oua  la  that  It  rsprsaanta  tha  total  erpanda- 
bla  supplies  rather  than  medical  suppUas. 
About  $18.000.000  of  th^  amount  Is  actxial 
medicine,  drugs,  etc.  The  effect  that  can  be 
foreeeen  on  tbe  care  of  veterans  In  this 
connection  would  be  were  iteau  needed  that 
becauae  of  depleted  funds  were  not  In  stock, 
it  would  delay  the  procuraaaant  of  needed 
dnigs. 

"(a)  Bjm  tha  VA  such  a  lata*  itockpUa  of 
medicines?" 

Answer.  The  amount  on  hand  representa 
the  normal  stock  level  which  it  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  in  furnishing  this  type  of  sup- 
plies to  hospitals  and  homes. 

"(b)  Will  tbe  reduced  amount,  consider- 
ing the  higher  prices,  be  suflldcnt  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  stock  on  hand  and  at  tba 
same  time  assure  these  supplies  being  readily 
available  where  and  when  needed?" 

Answer.  Tbe  amount  requested  for  fiaeal 
year  1963  Is  the  minimum  required  to  main- 
tain the  needed  stock  level  and  to  Issue  sup- 
plies to  boapltals  and  homaa  at  tha  rata 
experienced  during  fiscal  year  1951.  It  must 
be  borne  In  mind  that  such  stocks  can  only 
be  utilized  as  the  need  for  them  arises;  un- 
less the  particular  Items  In  stock  are  re- 
quired for  the  care  and  treatment  of  patlcnta, 
they  can't  be  used.  For  example,  a  larga 
supply  of  siirglcal  gaxize  Is  of  mtle  value  to 
a  patient  whoee  treatment  lequhes  strepto- 
myodn. 

Soma  of  tha  aaatf  may  ba  ahauitoad  by  r»> 
dudnc  stocks  at  depoU.  Bowrver,  the  as- 
tent  of  sxich  absorption  depends  mUnSj 
upon  the  type  of  items  required  by  the  sto- 
tlons  In  care  of  patlenU.  A  conalderaMa 
stock  of  durable  goods  would  tn  no  way  maka 
up  for  a  shortage  of  pertsbaMos. 

"Vn.  Contact  service — proposed  reduction 
(from  $7,231^28  to  $1,439,400),  $ft.7WJS0.'* 

"1.  Although  tha  Booae  reatored  tha 
amount  for  contact  service  to  that  eattniated 
by  the  Budget  B\ueaa.  It  would  appear  that 
some  reductions  In  tbe  contact  service  may 
have  to  be  made." 

Answer.  On-duty  strength  in  the  contact 
program  as  of  February  39.  1953,  was  3,138 
employees  in  the  central  cdBce,  70  regional 
offices,  and  343  VA  offlcee.  Workload  re- 
quirements and  application  of  the  formula 
for  malnUlnlng  VA  offices  require  a  total  of 
1,930  employees  In  the  contact  program  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1960.  Of  that 
number.  54  employees  will  be  assigned  to 
central  office.  1.114  to  70  regional  offices.  768 
to  318  VA  offices. 

"(a)  To  what  extent  wiU  tha  total  aarr- 
Ice  be  reduced?" 

Answer.  The  appropriations  bill,  as  re- 
stored by  tbe  House  of  Repreecntatlvee,  wUI 
permit  average  employment  of  1,536  persona 
In  tha  contact  senrloa.   To  raach  thla  ttftf 
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age.  It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  tbe  num- 
ber of  contact  personnel  in  VA  offices  from 
768  to  391. 

Answer:  The  reduction  in  employment  can 
only  be  accompllahed  by  closing  approxi- 
mately 176  VA  offices.  This  expedient  U  nec- 
saMU7  because  the  workload  requirements  for 
oantral  office  and  regional  offices  permit  no 
further  reduction  In  personnel.  The  only  re- 
maining area  where  required  reductions  may 
be  made  is  in  VA  offices.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  the  formula  must  be  disregarded  and 
offlcea  doaed  on  an  arbitrary  basis. 

"(c)  How  many  contact  personnel  win 
there  be  In  regional  offices?** 

Answer:  Inasmuch  as  reductions  outlined 
In  replies  to  prevloxis  questions  In  this  part 
win  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  required 
average  of  1.536  poaltlons.  It  will  be  nec«saary 
to  make  further  reductions  dxiring  subse- 
quent quarters  of  the  fiscal  year.  Workloads 
wUl  determine  Just  where  these  reductions 
win  have  to  be  made,  but  It  appears  that  the 
regional  offices  wiU  have  to  stand  a  share  of 
the  loss. 

"(d)  WUI  there  be  any  poaslblUty  of  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  collaborate  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  so  as  to  man  the  Im- 
porunt  separation  centers  for  cotinaeling 
and  advisement  purpoeee?" 

Answer:  Kxlsting  workloads  and  llmlta- 
tloiu  imposed  on  the  contact  service  make  it 
impoeslble  to  provide  personnel  at  separation 
centers  unless  additional  funds  are  provided 
for  that  ptirpoae. 

I  CxacuLAB  No.  8 

I  MABCH  11,  issa 

{  IntroduetUm 

■conomy  at  the  expense  of  services  to  the 
American  veteran  U  definitely  on  the  noarch. 
As  thU  is  being  written  H.  R.  7072  U  being 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
TbU  U  the  Independent  offices  approprU- 
tlon  bUl  for  fiscal  year  1953.  What  action 
the  House  takes  should  be  known  In  a  day 
or  two.  Following  that  the  Senate  will  give 
consideration.  If  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  Hoxise  action  the  usual 
procedure  Is  to  have  a  conference  committee 
of  both  Houses  to  compose  the  differences. 
We  shall  have  to  report  later  Just  what  the 
final  amounts  are.  Here  are  the  reductions 
proposed  by  tbe  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprutlons  which  directly  and  adversely 
affect  services  to  veterans: 

Medical,  hospiui,  and  domiciliary  serv- 
ices— salary  adjustments — amoxmt  of  pay 
raise  to  be  abeorbed.  $33,254,000. 

The  blU  requires  that  the  pay  raises 
granted  last  faU  (Public  Law  301,  82d  Cong.) 
win  have  to  be  absorbed  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  tbere  is  no  spe- 
cific appropriation  for  that  purpose.  If  this 
stands  It  looks  like  it  will  be  necessary  to 
effect  a  reduction  of  around  8.000  employees, 
two-thirds  of  whom  may  have  to  come  from 
ukedlcal.  Such  a  reduction  In  the  number 
of  people  carrying  on  tbe  medical  and  hoe- 
pltal  services  for  veterans  presents  a  formid- 
able problem.  It  cannot  be  resolved  if  the 
same  high  caliber  of  medical  service  Is  to  be 
maintained  and  the  required  number  of  beds 
are  to  be  ojjerated.  It  may  force  the  closing 
of  some  of  the  older  hospitals,  or  not  opening 
new  hospitals.  There  Just  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  other  way  of  reducing  the  number  of 
people  in  this  essential  service  for  veterans. 
We  face  the  posslbUlty  of  drastic  curtailment 
of  this  service,  rather  than  expansion  to 
meet  the  growing  load  of  sick  and  disabled 
veterans. 

Major  alterations  and  Improvements — 
proposed  reduction  (from  $9,500,000  to  $8.- 
000,000).  $1,500,000. 

There  are  a  great  many  old  buildings  badly 
in  need  of  modernization  or  repair,  some  of 
which  it  is  felt  are  not  safe  for  use  as  they 
are.  Tbe  maintenance  program  has  been 
cut  back  regularly.  These  buildings  simply 
must  he  put  In  decent  condition  IX  they  are 


to  be  used,  and  It  must  be  done  for  the 
safety  of  the  patients. 

Medical  and  dental  fees — proposed  reduc- 
tion (10  percent  of  $40,445,500),  $4,044,550. 
Those  fees  are  based  on  contracts  with  the 
local  medical  and  dental  societies  and  in 
some  instances  on  a  VA  scale  of  fees.  Gen- 
erally those  fees  are  a  little  less  than  peo- 
ple charge  locally.  If  VA  cannot  pay  tha 
fees  then  it  Is  breaking  contracts  and  It  Is 
not  known  what  the  effect  of  that  wiU  be — 
certainly  a  tremendous  reduction  in  the 
home-town  service  that  can  be  provided  in 
medical  and  dental  cases — all  for  service-con- 
nected dlaabled  vetorans. 

Medical  research — proposed  reduction  (80 
percent  of  $5,500,000).  •2,7&0.000. 

Medical  reserch  is  the  vanguard  of  VA 
medicine.  If  funds  for  seme  are  drastically 
cut  as  proposed,  medical  service  for  the 
American  veterans  is  bound  to  suffer.  If 
adequate  provision  is  not  made  for  a  sus- 
tained and  continuing  program,  contracts 
and  arrangements  with  reputable  scientists 
may  have  to  be  abandoned  and  this  may  well 
be  a  knock-out  blow  to  the  research  program. 
Contractual  service — prop>osed  reduction 
(from  $56,052,464  to  $32,552,464).  $23,500,000. 
This  reduction  will  affect  the  vlsltlngs  and 
consultants  with  whom  tbe  VA  has  contracts, 
which  in  turn  will  react  on  the  patient  load. 
It  win  also  affect  arrangements  with  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  veterans  educational 
field.  And  finally,  this  reduction  wlU  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  number  of  vet- 
erans who  are  cared  for  In  States  homes 
under  the  arrangement  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  I>ay8  such  homes  a  stipu- 
lated amount  per  veteran  per  year. 

Supplies  and  medicines — proposed  reduc- 
tion (from  $57,503,001  to  $37,503,001).  $20.- 
000.000. 

Here  the  Hotise  committee  said  the  VA  had 
on  hand  an  inventory  of  $37,000,000  for 
medicines.  It  is  stated  that  this  committee 
action  will  enable  the  VA  to  use  some  of  the 
excess  stock  for  current  needs  in  the  coming 
year.  The  question  arises:  how  much  of  an 
Inventory  of  these  important  supplies  must 
be  maintained  and  what  happens  if  funds 
run  out  for  these  very  Important  materials 
In  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans? 

employee  travel — proposed  reduction  (33 
percent  of  $4,707,567).  $1,569,190. 

This  Item  covers  supervisory  travel:  travel 
for  training  purposes;  and  travel  performed 
by  medical  consultants.  The  cut  means  the 
VA  win  be  less  able  to  move  medical  consult- 
ants to  various  points  where  they  may  ba 
needed. 

Contact  service — proposed  reduction  (from 
$7,231,329  to  $1,435,499),  $5,795,830. 

If  this  cut  stands  It  means  the  virtual  end 
to  the  VA  contact  service  as  we  have  known 
it.  The  843  separate  VA  offices  now  function- 
ing will  have  to  be  dosed.  Two  hundred  of 
these  offices  would  have  been  closed  under 
the  amount  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  this  further  reduction  wipes 
them  out  completely.  Moreover,  In  about 
45  percent  of  the  70  VA  regloiutl  offices  the 
contact  service  will  be  reduced  to  a  unit  of  1 
man  and  a  clerk.  In  the  larger  regional 
offices  there  wlU  be  retained  only  a  skeleton 
contact  service  aa  compared  to  full  service 
being  rendered  now. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimate  made 
provisions  for  1,526  contact  employees.  That 
number  will  now  be  reduced  to  300.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  speaking  on  this  point  on  March 
10,  1952.  said  they  made  a  mistake  In  leaving 
the  300.  He  said  they  shoiild  have  cut  out 
the  entire  1.526. 

The  above  presents  a  dismal  picture.  The 
American  Legion  has  long  advocated  ade- 
quate counseling  and  advisement  service  at 
separation  centers.  The  above  reduction  will 
have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  Armed  Forces 
separation  counseling  program  since  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  depends  considerably 


upon  trained  personnel  from  the  VA  to  set 
up  this  service. 

Conclusion 
This  Is  sort  of  an  interim  report  on  what 
may  be  ahead  In  the  reduction  or  Impairment 
of     essential     services     for     the     American 
veteran.    More  later. 

T.  O.  KSAABKL. 

Director, 

CntcTTuat  Ho.  10 
MABCH  25,  1952 

VA  contact  offlces 
Supplementary  to  circular  8.  the  House  of 
Representatives  sitting  as  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House,  passed  by  a  teller  vote  of 
134  to  108  the  amendment  to  H.  R.  7073 
offered  by  Congressman  McGxath.  of  New 
York,  restoring  the  budget  figure  for  VA 
contact  representatives.  This  was  late  Fri- 
day afternoon  March  21.  Later  the  commit- 
tee rose  and  its  chairman  reported  to  the 
House  the  amendments  and  action  taken 
on  H.  R.  7073.  Separate  votes  were  taken 
on  certain  amendments  but  none  of  them 
affecting  the  veterans.  Finally  the  blU  was 
passed  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table.  We  await  now  the  action  by 
the  Senate.  Even  If  the  Senate  should  con- 
firm the  amount  restored  by  the  House  the 
VA  contact  service  wUl  be  considerably  re- 
duced. The  personnel  provided  for  now  is 
estimated  at  1,536.  This  Includes  aU  per- 
sonnel In  tbe  contact  division  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  further  reduction  if  the  so-called 
Jensen  amendment  (an  eventual  and  addi- 
tional 10  percent  reduction)  Is  sustained  by 
the  Senate. 

Medical,  hoapital.  and  domiciliary  services 
No  question  was  raised  or  comment  made 
with  reference  to  the  other  reductions  af- 
fecting VA  services  to  thU  bUl.  Of  greatest 
importance  to  aU  of  us  is  the  possible  effect 
on  the  medical  and  hospital  services.  As 
the  situation  now  stands  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction, or  status  quo.  Instead  of  an  ex- 
pansion to  meet  the  rising  load  of  veterans 
in  need  of  hospital  care.  Direct  inquiries 
on  this  and  related  points  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  In  order  that  accurate  Information 
may  be  obtained  and  sent  to  coworkers  to 
the  field.  This  wUl  be  done  as  promptly  as 
answers  are  received. 

Senate  hearings 
As  far  as  Legislative  Director  Kennedy  has 
been  able  to  ascertain,  hearings  on  this  bUl 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
may  not  be  reached  imtll  shortly  before  or 
shortly  after  Easter.  Central  office  advises 
us  that  an  analytical  presentation  has  been 
made  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  appropria- 
tion committee  and  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  urging  restoration  of  the  full  amount 
for  veterans"  services  and  beneflto  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  the  Interest  of  service  to  veterans,  and 
in  conformity  with  existing  mandates,  the 
rehabUltatlon  and  legislative  divisions  wlU 
be  prepared  to  testify  for  adequate  funds 
for  essential  services. 

T.  O.  Ka*ABia. 

Director. 

CnunxLAB  No.  11 

APxn,  1,  less 

Introduction 
Reference  is  made  to  circular  10,  March  25, 
and  Special  Bulletin  of  toe  LegislaUve-Re- 
habllitetion  Divisions  dated  March  28  on  the 
above  captioned  subject.  This  is  a  supple- 
ment thereto  for  the  p\u-poee  of  setting 
forth  the  estimate  of  the  rehabUlUtioa 
staff  on  how  the  proposed  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations for  veterans'  services  wUl  affect 
essential  activities  of  tbe  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 


II? 
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The  load  Is  Increasing.  Disability  compen- 
sation and  pension  cases  pending  adjudica- 
tion ha^e  increasM  from  34,763  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1951  to  46,102  as  of  February  1962. 
During  the  same  time  the  pending  load  of 
death  claims  decreased  from  63390  to  64.086. 
Obvloxisly  there  are  many  claims  of  both 
veterans  and  dependents  of  deceased  vet- 
erans being  filed  on  the  basis  of  service  on 
or  after  June  27.  1950.  In  the  face  of  this, 
and  in  the  light  of  new  laws  and  amend- 
ments to  laws  requiring  rating  action,  the 
claims  division  put  in  a  reasonable  and  re- 
alistic estimate  of  what  It  needs  to  carry  out 
the  bustnew  at  hand.  That  Is  our  finding 
and  best  Judgment.  There  was  a  reduction 
In  that  estimate  before  it  was  sent  to  Con- 
greas.  Now  H.  R.  7072,  requiring  the  Govern, 
ment  agencies  to  absorb  the  salary  ralaea  of 
last  fall,  will  have  the  effect  of  Imposing  an- 
other reduction  of  approximately  10  percent. 
Then  looming  up  is  the  Jensen  amendment, 
which  provides: 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  or  authori- 
zation contained  In  this  act  shall  be  used  to 
pay  the  compensation  of  any  incumbent  a^ 
point«i  to  any  civil  office  or  {xxltion  which 
may  become  vacant  during  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  1952:  Provided,  That  thl« 
inhibition  shall  not  apply  (a)  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  percent  of  all  vacancies;  ( b )  *  *  * 
(c)  *  *  *:  (d)  to  all  employees  in  vet- 
erans' medical  facilities  exclusive  of  medical 
d^Mu-tmental  personnel  In  the  District  of  Ck)- 
lumbla;  (e)  to  employees  In  grades  CPC  1. 
2  and  S:  (f)  •  •  •;  <g)  •  •  •; 
(h)." 

There  Is  a  further  proviso  that  when,  as 
a  result  of  the  amendment,  a  reduction  in 
personnel  "to  a  number  not  exceeding  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  provided  for  in  this 
act"  has  been  made,  the  amendment  will 
no  longer  apply.  The  new  ceiling  for  fiscal 
year  195S  will  then  be  90  percent  of  the 
number  provided  for  In  the  act. 

Board  of  Veterans'  Appemla 

Am  of  February  29,  1952,  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  had  319  people  on  duty.  It 
was  felt  that  359  people  in  this  division  was 
a  conservative  figure.  However,  throxig'  at- 
trition a  reduction  was  effected  to  meet  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  requirement.  We  are 
informed  that  right  now  the  Board  needs 
three  doctors.  The  law  authorizes  50  as- 
sociate members  on  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
has  never  had  more  than  37.  If  present  re- 
ductions hold,  and  if  Uiree  additional  doc- 
tors are  essential  to  the  service,  other  eni- 
ployees.  ivobably  six  or  seven,  will  have  to  be 
dropped  to  release  salary  f  undc  wltli  which  to 
get  the  professional  personnel.  If  this  ap- 
propriation bill  is  approved  as  passed  the 
Board  will  have  to  go  down  to  299  people,  and 
that  will  impose  the  necessity  of  short  form 
decisions  and  other  short  cuts  which  may 
bring  about  tmsatisfactory  service  to  the  ap- 
pellants and  their  representatives.  The  effect 
of  the  Jensen  amendment  on  top  of  the  other 
reductions  may  well  ca\ise  further  disrup- 
tion in  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  divi- 
sion as  service  officers  have  come  to  know  It. 

Insurance 

'  This  Is  the  division  which  administers 
several  different  Insviran  ,  programs,  includ- 
ing the  new  ones  created  through  legisla- 
tion by  this  Congress.  We  are  advised  that 
a  realistic  budget  was  presented  and  sub- 
stantially O.  K.'d  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et. Everyone  In  the  division  provided  for 
tn  the  budget  has  an  essential  service  to  per- 
form to  veterans  and  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces.  The  seductions  im- 
poaed  by  H.  R.  7072  may  well  Impair  and 
delay  this  service. 

ConcltLsion 
"nie  acttial  number  of  people  or  positions 
that  will  have  to  be  redxMed  if  this  appro- 
priation bill  is  approved  as  It  passed  the 


House  wni  of  oouree  be  computed  if  and  when 
the  law  becomes  effective.  It  Is  dUBeult  to 
make  that  estimate  now.  Other  factor*  such 
as  resignations,  retirements,  deaths,  trans- 
fers and  dismissals  which  are  constantly  in 
the  picture  have  their  effect.  Obrlousiy,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Is  taking  advantage 
of  these  elements  of  attrition  to  the  end  that 
whatever  the  reduced  figure  may  be  as  a 
personnel  celling  for  1953,  the  gap  will  be 
closed  as  much  as  possible  between  now  and 
June  30. 

T.  O.  Ks*>ii«i.. 

IHreetor. 


TW  Trade  Astociatwn  Execatm  ud  tkc 
Federal  Gowtnwktat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHIN6TOM 

IN  THS  8INATS  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  28,  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
was  invited  by  the  editor  of  the  American 
Trade  Association  Executives  Journal  to 
prepare  an  article  on  the  role  of  the 
trade  association  executive  in  sliaping 
the  policies  of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  agencies  of  the  Government. 
This  article  appeco^  in  the  issue  of  Apr  1 
1952.  Because  it  may  offer  some  sug- 
gestion to  trade  association  executives 
and  others  who  might  appear  before  con- 
gressional committees  and  before  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THS  Taaox  AssociAXioM  Esjcuriva  amd  nn 

Fmwti   OovautMsirr 

(By  Haist  p.  Cant.  United  Sutes  Senator 

from  Washington) 

I  have  been  impressed  many  times  during 
my  6H  years  in  Waahlngton  as  a  United 
SUtea  Senator,  with  the  fact  that  the  trade 
association  executive  U  an  important  and 
freqtiently  unappreciated  person  who  makes 
slgnlflcant  contributions  toward  the  opti- 
mum fxmctioning  of  our  representative  form 
of  government. 

I  am  therefore  very  happy  to  accept  the  In- 
vitation of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Trade  Association  Executives  to  set 
forth  some  of  my  thoughts  on  how  trade 
associations  and  Oovemment  can  work  to- 
gether for  their  mutual  benefit — and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  thinking  penon 
can  disagree  with  the  premise  that  it  Is  vital 
to  the  national  welfare  for  Oovemment  and 
Industry  to  work  together  effectively  and 
harmoniously.  Thia  is  especially  true  dur- 
ing times  of  great  stress  such  as  our  preeent 
rearmament  effort. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  during  the  past  20 
years.  Oovemment  and  business  have,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  lost  confidence  in  each 
other.  Without  In  any  way  injecting  a  par- 
tisan viewpoint  Into  the  discussion,  I  think 
It  Is  evident  to  all  that  Oovemment — and  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  administrative 
branch — has  been  pulling  in  one  direction 
and  business,  by  and  large,  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

It  has  been  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
trade  associations  and  trade  associstioc  offi- 
cials that  the  conflicting  philosophies  have 
been  reconciled  to   the  extent  they  have. 


The    public   at   Urge   wtn 
reallas  what  a  debt  It 

clations  for  this. 
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protably 
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That,  in  my  opinion,  is  tlM  Itaart  of  the 
matter.  The  trade  assnclatlon  executive's 
job  Is  to  explain  the  viewpoint  and  needs  of 
his  Industry  to  Government.  Conversely.  If 
he  Is  to  do  a  good  job.  he  must  Interpret  the 
needs  and  viewpoint  of  Oovemment  to  his 
industry.  The  association  executive  doing 
a  conscientious  Job  reallaes  that  this  Is  a 
two-way  street.  His  Job  Is  not  exclusively 
to  sell  Industry's  desires  to  Oovemment.  Be 
must,  as  a  civic-minded,  falr-thinklng  man. 
realise  that  there  are  often  occasions  when 
the  desires  of  his  Industry  must  yield  to  *t\c 
welfare  of  all. 

From  personal  observation  I  know  that  the 
most  successful  trade  association  leaders 
hare  this  broad  viewpoint. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Oovemment  ti 
greatly  indebted  to  trade  aaaoclatlona  and 
without  their  cooperation  tt  wouM  be  dl4«- 
cult  for  it  to  function  effectively.  Take 
as  an  example  the  function  of  sup^yln^  In- 
formation about  the  Indtistry  which  the 
normal  trade  association  performs. 

Consider  this  matter  of  tnformetlon  a  mo- 
ment If  you  will.  ICaybe  you  have  never 
thought  of  It  in  this  light  before,  tout  It  takes 
hundreds  of  thousands — even  mllllofis — of 
facts  to  run  a  government.  In  my  own  caae, 
as  a  legislator.  I  am  constantly  faoed  with 
the  problem  of  determining  what  tbe  facte 
are  In  a  given  situation.  When  unwise  laws 
or  regulations  are  mads,  tt  la  generaUy  be- 
cause they  are  at  variance  with  the  facts. 


ooNcraMT 


raa  rscTS 


It  we  In  Congress  are  to  perform  our  fuae- 
Uon  wisely  and  justly  <  and  ail  of  us,  I  think, 
at  least  try  to  do  this)  we  are  of  neoeaaity 
engaged  In  a  constant  and  never  ending 
search  for  facU.  How  will  a  given  law  react 
upon  an  Industry?  Upon  the  peopte  who 
work  in  the  industry?  Upon  the  Matlon  as 
»  whole?  Tb«  factors  w«  must  weight  In 
considering  legislation  go  on  and  on.  seem- 
ingly forever. 

Pressing  our  example  a  bit  further,  we 
soon  reallae  that  our  economy  and  our  civili- 
sation are  so  complex  that  It  Is  liiiposalhle 
for  any  leglalator  or  administrator  person- 
ally to  know  all  about  each  of  the  matters 
he  must  deal  with  himself.  It  would  be  Ut- 
erally  impossible  for  any  man.  had  he  the 
wisdom  of  Soloooon  and  the  patience  of  Job. 
and  could  work  7  days  a  week.  24  boura  a  day. 
to  find  out.  without  help.  aU  of  the  facts  he 
must  know  as  a  responsible  legislator. 

The  simple  answer  Is,  of  oourse,  ttoat  w 
must  help  In  obtaining  basic  facts  in  peaa- 
Ing  upon  the  problems  which  we  face.  A 
great  many  of  these  facts  oome  from  Indue 
try  and  from  the  trade  aasoclation.  I  well 
recall,  for  example,  how.  during  World  War 
n.  more  than  2,000  Oovemment  Industry 
advisory  oommltteee  wera  set  up.  This  ar- 
rangement has.  with  sooM  snodlflcatlona. 
been  reestabliahed  during  the  preeent 
emergency. 

gvrrLTtnc  rscrs  m  vrrsL  torn 
It  is  literally  impoaslble  for  much  at  this 
necessary  information  to  come  from  any 
place  except  from  the  Industry  Involved,  and 
since  the  trade-assoclstion  executive  usually 
does  the  statistic  collecting  for  his  Industry, 
we  come  to  the  basic  fact  that  the  asaoeia- 
tion  executive  makes  a  great  contrlbtrtlon  to 
the  Oovemment  by  this  one  function  alone. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  trade  associations 
make  freely  svallable  to  the  Oovemment 
facts  which  the  Government  would  have  to 
spend  tens  and  hundreds  of  miUions  of  dol- 
lars to  collect  were  It  to  do  the  job  itself. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  contribution 
the  association  executives  make  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  is  limited  to  so  mecbxnlcal  a 
thing  as  supplying  figures,  even  though  that 
Itself  Is  a  necessary  and  laudable 
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It  Is  as  the  unofBclal  middleman  between 
government  and  Indiistry  that  the  associa- 
tion executive  Is  Important. 

To  me.  It  seems  ever  more  obvlotu  that  we 
must  have  more  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment and  industry  if  we  are  going  to  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  long  series  of  crises  and 
trials  which  seem  to  be  in  store  for  us  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

TAI  PLATS  ntKMtTAirr  aoLS 

The  trade  association  azMl  the  trade-asso- 
elation  executive  have  an  important  role  to 
play  In  our  political  life — In  various  stagee 
in  the  enactment  of  legUlatlon.  in  adopting 
regulations  under  It,  In  its  administration, 
and  finally,  in  Its  Improvement  by  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  quickly  take  a  look  of  some  of  these 
steps.  Perhaps,  from  my  experience  as  a 
Member  of  Congrees.  I  may  be  able  to  bring 
out  a  few  things  which  may  be  of  help  to 
you  In  your  professional  duties. 

Undoubtedly,  a  discussion  of  the  proper 
scope  of  relationships  between  Members  of 
Congrees  and  trade- association  executives 
would  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  ATAB 
Journal.  Since  government  Is  Increasingly 
getting  into  the  concerns  of  business.  It  is 
only  nstural  that  business  should  increas> 
Ingly  concern  Itself  with  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment. Tills  would  be  true  if  for  no  other 
reason  that  It  la  necessary  for  business  to 
protect  Itself. 

As  a  personal  aside,  let  me  say  that  w« 
shotiid  aU  encourage  the  increased  Interest 
of  busineesmen  In  government.  The  active 
interest  of  the  public  In  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  keystone  of  free  government. 
If  business,  for  example,  had  paid  more  at- 
tention to  government  at  an  earlier  date,  per- 
haps a  great  many  things  which  we  all  dis- 
approve might  never  have  happened.  I  know 
that  the  participation  of  trade  assocUtlon 
executives  in  the  legislative  process  and  in 
the  process  of  assisting  In  the  preparation  of 
administrative  regulations  under  our  laws 
has  resulted  In  sounder  laws  and  more  work- 
able regulations. 

DfDOmT  HAS  tJORT  TO  SPEAK 

It  is  only  nstural  thst  when  a  law  is  pro- 
posed that  regulates  an  Industry — or  imposes 
some  kind  of  restriction  on  it.  or  Increases 
lU  taxes,  or  strikes  st  lU  source  of  raw  ma- 
terial, or  does  any  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  which  government  can  do  to  affect  an 
Industry  adversely— It  Is  only  natural  that 
ttie  Industry's  leaders  should  become  con- 
cerned atiout  It  and  come  to  Congress  to  Ull 
their  story. 

In  spite  of  the  efforU  of  some  misguided 
newspaper  columnists,  professional  bleeding 
hearta.  and  others  to  paint  as  blackguard 
activity  every  attempt  by  business  to  gain 
what  It  conceives  to  l>e  lU  rights  before  our 
legUUtlve  bodies,  there  is  nothing  subversive 
or  underhanded  about  this.  The  right  of 
any  group  to  petition  Oongreea  and  tell  Its 
story,  and  tell  it  effectively,  to  those  who 
make  the  laws  is  a  fundamental  right  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution.  It  U  in  the  best 
American  tradition.  The  enemies  of  business 
apparently  forget  that  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  largely  fought  because  our  fore- 
fathers could  not  effectively  petition  the 
British  Parliament. 

Therefore,  any  leading  trade  association 
executive,  whose  business  is  to  tell  his  story 
to  Congress  and  the  administrative  agencies 
when  the  interests  of  his  industry  are  con- 
cerned, will  often  have  occasion  to  teU  his 
■tory  to  Congress. 

How  should  he  go  about  this? 

HOW    DO   TOU   TU.   TOUa   STOeTT 

Well,  as  one  who  has  sat  through  tens  of 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  before  var- 
kms  Senate  committees.  I  have  some  defi- 
nite impressions  about  how  the  persons  and 
asBOClatlons  testUylng  could  increase  their 
effectiveness.  Some  of  them,  I'm  afraid,  will 
seem  rather  obvious  and  fundamental,  but 


you  would  be  surprised  how  often  many 
prominent  groups,  Including  a  great  many 
wtio  should  know  better,  seem  to  forget 
them. 

The  first  requisite  would  be  that  ttie 
association  executive  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared  and  know  fully  the  subject  he  ia 
talking  about. 

One  might  Uilnk  that  would  be  so  elemen- 
tary that  it  would  not  have  to  be  mentioned, 
but  It  Is  not.  Like  all  Members  of  Congress. 
I  have  often  been  forced  to  listen  to  long- 
winded,  poorly  prepared  witnesses  holding 
forth  at  length,  in  general  terms,  on  matters 
far  afield  from  the  issue  at  hand. 

If  you  are  going  to  testify  tiefore  a  Senate 
hearing,  please  be  weU  prepared. 

BS  aaiXF,  TO  TRX  POINT 

A  second  point  is  to  be  brief,  specific,  and 
avoid  repetition.  If  another  member  of  yotir 
group  or  an  allied  group  testifies  at  length 
regarding  a  point,  it  is  a  consideration  to  all 
concerned  to  avoid  laboring  the  same  argu- 
ments at  length.  A  simple  statement  of  your 
position  and  the  main  reasons  for  it  will  suf- 
fice. Members  of  Congress  generally  try  to 
be  Judicial  in  their  attitude,  weighing  ques- 
tions impartially  on  their  merits  as  we  see 
them  and  not  be  prejudiced  against  a  propo- 
sition because  Its  proponents  have  done  a 
poor  job  of  presentation  for  It. 

But  I  must  say  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  do. 
Too  much  talk  can  often  kUl  a  good  impres- 
sion. Many  times  I  can  recall  having  been 
at  first  favorably  Impressed  by  a  witness, 
only  to  have  his  subsequent  Incoherence  or 
lengthy  discussion  tvim  my  Initial  good  im- 
pression to  resentment. 

Perhaps  I  am  dwelling  too  strongly  on  this 
point,  but  I  assure  you  that  It  is  a  point  upon 
which  I  feel  strongly.  Today,  Members  of 
Congress  are  faced  with  decisions  on  thou- 
sands of  bills  and  they  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
sipate their  time  at  long  and  sometimes  bor- 
ing public  hearings.  It  is  very  much  to  your 
interest  to  make  presentations  lively,  inter- 
esting, effective,  and  to  the  point. 

aacoMcna  pouct  diitxbkmcbs 
A  third  nile  I  urge  upon  you,  gentlemen, 
k  tliat.  wherever  possible,  you  reconcUe  your 
own  differences  on  matters  of  public  policy 
before  seeking  the  ear  of  Government,  par- 
ticularly legislative  groups.  Too  often  a 
welter  of  dissenting  opinions  can  cancel  out 
the  value  of  your  counsel.  This  would  seem 
to  be  another  obvious  point,  but  again,  as 
with  some  other  obvious  things,  it  is  often 
overlooked.  So  much  for  testimony  at 
hearings. 

The  formulation  of  regulaUons  under  var- 
ious acU  of  Congress  Is  another  matter  in 
which  Industry  and  trade  association  groups 
have  historically  been  most  helpful.  The 
enactment  of  a  law,  as  all  but  the  most  naive 
reallae.  does  not  automatically  put  a  pro- 
gram into  effect  or  a  policy  or  prohibition 
into  operation.  The  InterpreUtlon  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  are  probably  nearly 
equal  to  lU  terminology  in  importance. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  need  to  offer  to 
keep  the  Congress  itself  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  Its  laws  are  applied  by  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Government, 
the  resvilt  of  the  administrative  interpreta- 
Uons  on  btisiness  and  Indtistry.  This  is  an 
essenUal  source  of  Information  to  help 
strengthen  our  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  This  is  especially  true 
in  a  period  when  the  executive  machinery 
might  be  dedicated  to  tearing  down  some 
aspect  of  our  economic  or  political  system 
tlirough  administrative  action  based  on  a 
maladministration  of  the  laws. 

aXALISTIC  RBCULATIONS  NEEDED 

It  is  no  secret  that,  historically  speaking, 
many  a  law  has  been  distorted  and  perverted 
far  away  from  its  original  Intent  by  fa\ilty 
Interpretation  and  administration.  Under 
the  complex  statutes  we  conmionly  deal  with 
today,  it  is  absolutely  vital  that  a  common- 


sense  and  realistic  series  of  regulations  be 
promulgated. 

In  this  important  work,  the  Nation  owes  a 
great  debt  to  the  trade  association  executive. 

Cooperation  with  administrative  agenclea 
In  formulating  regulations  that  take  into 
consideration  the  realistic  facts  of  our  indus- 
trial life  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  func- 
tions of  the  trade  association.  It  results  in 
better  enforcement  and  obedience  to  the  law. 
allowing  its  objectives  to  be  met  with  a  mini- 
mum of  disruption  to  the  normal  activities 
of  Industry. 

CONOXESS  DEPENDS  ON  TAX 

Let  US  be  perfectly  frank:  The  Congress 
would  be  virtually  helpless — or  at  best  very 
badly  crippled — in  Its  work  of  writing  and 
revrritlng  the  laws  of  the  country  If  it  did 
not  have  available  to  it  private  sotirces  of 
information.  Among  the  most  Important  of 
these  sources  are  the  trade  associations  and 
their  executives.  The  charge  has  been  made 
that  this  kind  of  help  and  advice  stems  from 
"selfish  motives."  That  may  be  true.  But 
It  has  been  shown  clearly  that  It  is  the 
selfish  motive  of  Americans  to  have  a  better 
country,  a  higher  standard  of  living,  greater 
political  freedom  which  is  responsible  for 
the  high  level  which  we  liave  reached. 

In  this  connection,  the  work  the  Advisory 
Covmcll  on  Federal  Reports,  made  up  in  large 
part,  I  believe,  by  members  of  the  Amerl- 
Cf  n  Trade  Association  Execitlves  group,  is 
a  signal  contribution.  The  elimination  of 
useless  forms  and  reports  doubtless  results 
in  savings  of  many  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  both  lifdtistry  and  Oovemment  and 
allows  manpower  which  would  otherwise  be 
spent  on  them  to  be  charmeled  into  more 
productive  fields. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  Improving 
the  law.  Exi>erience  has  shown  that  statutea 
are  not  always  pjerfect  or  near  perfect  Im- 
mediately upon  their  enactment.  It  takes 
time  and  experience  in  operation  to  learn 
wherein  they  fall  and  mu'^t  be  improved.  In 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  Congress  their 
knowledge  of  the  first-hand  workings  of  laws 
Which  affect  them,  trade  association  execu- 
tives perform  another  valuable  service. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  that  the 
trade  association  executive  is  an  Important 
man  In  our  civilization,  and  I  look  for  hla 
li  portance  to  Increase  as  our  Interdependent 
life  becomes  increasingly  more  complex.  I^ 
me  enjoin  upon  you  devotion  to  public  serv- 
ice in  its  highest  and  best  sense.  For  the 
association  executive  who  best  serves  the 
long-run  pubUc  Interest  will  find  he  is  best 
serving  himself  and  his  industry. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  28,  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
by  President  Alfred  Whitney  Grisvsrold, 
of  Yale  University,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
national  book  award.  This  address  was 
delivered  on  the  29th  of  January  and 
has  come  to  me  in  an  attractive  booklet, 
of  which  only  750  copies  have  been 
printed,  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Yale  University  Press.  The  address  war- 
rants a  Wide  circulation.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues. 

All  of  us  can  well  ponder  with  Presi- 
dent Griswold  "the  new  colossus"— th« 
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millions  of  man-hours  conserved  during 
tbe  past  century  as  the  average  working 
week  of  our  industrial  and  white-collar 
workers  has  shrunk  from  70  to  leas  than 
40  hours. 

Many  of  us  will  join  in  seddng  the 
answers  to  President  Grlswold's  ques- 
tions; "What  will  he  do  with  his  leisure? 
Will  he  read?  Will  he  make  himself  a 
full  man  and  an  exact  man,  or  will  he 
be  content  to  be  merely  a  ready  man — 
a  measure  of  muscle  and  a  shout  from 
the  mob?  The  choice  lies  before  him. 
Who  will  help  him  make  it?" 

Incidentally,  it  is  questions  such  as 
these  of  President  Grlswold's  which  are 
of  concern  to  me  as  I  contemplate  the 
future  of  American  television. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd. 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  if  ever  coals  were 
brought  to  Newcastle  I  Ivlng  them  today. 
What  CEin  I  aaj  to  the  writers,  publishers, 
bookaaUers,  printers,  and  critics  oi  books 
whose  collected  works  are  caUed  the  true 
unlTerslties?  I  am  more  than  humble.  I 
am  desperate.  I  read  my  fate  in  the  diary  of 
James  Hadley,  professor  of  Qreek  In  Yale 
CoUece  from  1864  to  1872  and  father  of 
President  Hadley.  Returning  from  a  faculty 
meeting  in  the  year  1852,  he  foretells  my 
present  circumstances  as  follows  : 

"The  state  of  things  at  Western  Reserve 
Collecs  Is  really  deplorable,  and  the  case  of 
lir.  Pio-ce.  their  president,  is  in  some  re- 
spects a  hard  one.  They  have  kept  him 
begging  for  0  years  or  more,  and  now  com- 
plain that  he  is  fit  for  nothing  else.  Mr. 
Olmsted  having  said  something  about  the 
attempts  of  alumni  In  Amherst  and  Williams 
*o  dictate  In  regard  to  coUege  matters,  Mr. 
Woolsey  said,  'Mark  my  prediction:  if  our 
ahunnl  meet  together  year  after  year,  with 
nothisg  to  do  but  talk,  and  time  enough  for 
tbat,  they  will  be  trying  to  govern  us.  You 
vnmt   abtit    their    mouths    with    long   ad- 

My  ease,  too.  Is  a  hard  one.    Begging  and 

siaall  we  say  medium  length — addresses  and 
the  Intricacies  of  wliat  my  friend  President 
Oaaant   calls   "academical   superintendence" 
have  removed  me  from  your  company  which 
I  once  greatly  cherished,  removed  me  so  far 
that  I  am  safe  even  fronj  guilt  by  association, 
busted  me  back  through  the  ranks  from  writ- 
er  to  reader.  aU   the  way  back  to  general 
reader,  private  flrst  class.    Gone  are  the  orgies 
of  reading  that  began,  for  me,  with  Leather- 
stocking  Tales  and  Proissart's  Chronicle,  that 
continued.       albeit.       under       competition, 
through  school  and  college,  and  that  became 
standard  fare  In  graduate  school  and  teach- 
ing days.    All  I  have  been  able  to  salvage  is 
the  habit  of  reading  mjrself  to  sleep  every 
night.    I  have  kept  this  same  habit  (and  by 
skillful  use  of  spotlights  and  sleepshades,  the 
same  wife)  for  nearly  26  years.    In.  on  and 
under  our  bedside  table  is  a  motley  library 
for  every  mood.    It  Includes  at  the  moment, 
Shakespeare.  Shaw.  Plutarch,  Joseph  Swain's 
Ancient  World,  Prancis  Biddle's  Pear  of  Free- 
dom.   United    States    Reports,    Voltnae    S41 
(containing  the   Supreme   Cornfs  opinions 
affirming  the  conviction  of  the  Communist 
Party  oOclals),  Roland  H.  Sainton's  TravaU 
of  Religious  Liberty,  Elliot  PaiU's  Black  Gar- 
denia, A.  P.  Herbert's  Nxmiber  Nine  or  the 
Mind  Sweepers;    volumes  II  and  ni  of  the 
Princeton   University   Press  edition  of  The 
Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  the  Treasiirer's 
Report  of  Yale  University   (In  case  of  late 
calls  from  alumni)  and  the  New  Testament. 
It  Is  a  wonderful  pharmacopoeia,  more  po- 
tent than  sleeping  pills  when  I  wish  to  sleep 
or  coffee  when  I  wish  to  stay  awake.     It  la 
tbe  cons(datlon  of  my  academical  superln- 
tendeoce.   It  is  all  I  have  to  justify  my  claim 


to  address  you  this  afternoon  as  anything  but 
a  technological  illiterate. 

My  narrow  escape  from  technological  illit- 
eracy— if  indeed  It  prove  to  be  an  escape  and 
not  Just  temporary  immxmlty — causes  me  to 
ponder  the  fate  of  our  country.  In  which  this 
disease  Is  endemic  and  is  spreading  like  the 
elm  blight.  What  happens  when  we  are  all 
too  busy  to  read,  when  our  ways  of  life  and 
wca-k  combined  with  the  substitutes  for  read- 
ing now  In  mass  production  and  vute  finally 
conquer  our  taste  for  reading  as  well  as  our 
belief  in  its  utility?  I  know — my  own  meta- 
phor Implies  it — that  you  can  drug  yourself 
with  reading.  I  know  that  there  are  "sermons 
in  stones  and  books  In  the  running  brooks." 
As  a  teacher  of  young  men  for  nearly  a  qiiar- 
ter  centiu7,  I  have  been  unusually  sensitive 
to  their  elders'  appeals  to  experience  and  ac- 
tion. Ours  Is  an  age  of  action,  hair-trigger 
action,  and  we  cannot  resign  from  it.  But 
what  is  to  become  of  us  when  action  no 
longer  finds  inspiration  or  dlsclplixM  In 
thought  because  thought  has  not  been  able 
to  find  inspiration  or  discipline  in  books? 

Is  the  question  rhetorical?  I  do  not  think 
so.  There  was  a  day  in  tbe  history  of  thla 
Republic  when  its  men  of  affairs  fovmd  time 
to  read  and  demonstrated,  in  their  own  Uvea 
and  works,  the  utility  as  well  as  the  delight 
of  reading.  The  toux  master  biiilders.  Ham- 
ilton, John  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Madlaon, 
were  probably  the  four  most  widely  read  men 
of  their  age.  Certainly  this  was  true  of 
Adams,  Jefferson  and  Madlaon.  and  It  might 
have  been  true  of  the  Impetuous  Hamiltoo 
had  he  sxirvived  his  Impetuosity.  For  we 
find  him  at  18  as  an  undergraduate  stiident 
as  deep  in  the  classics  of  law  and  philosophy 
as  his  more  studious  collaborator  on  the 
Federalist  of  a  decade  Later. 

Our  prize-winning  poet.  Miss  Moore,  says 
of  poetic  images,  "these  things  are  Impor- 
tant not  because     •     •     •     a  htgh-soundlng 
Interpretation  can   je  put  upon  them  but 
because    they    are    useful."      Never,    to    my 
knowledge,  did  men  find  more  practical  and 
more  immediate  use  in  reading  than   these 
four.     Between  them,   though  they  were   in 
poUtlcs  aU  their  lives,  in  an  age  of  intermit- 
tent war  and  revolution,  serving  as  congres- 
sional    delegates,     ambassadors,     governors. 
Constitution  znakers.  Cabinet  members  and 
Presidents,  they  read  virtually  every  book  in 
print  in  the  Western  World.     And  out  of  all 
this  reading?    It  had  very  ll*tle  application 
to  any  particular  views,  says  Adams  some- 
what disingenuously  of   his  own  case.   "tlU 
these  debates  in  Congress  and  the  Interroga- 
tories   in     public    and     private,    turned    my 
thoughts  to  these  researches,  which  produced 
the  Thoughts  on  Government,  the  Consti- 
tution of  Massachusetu,  and  at  length  the 
Defense  of  th^  Constitution  of   the  United 
States,  and  the  Discourses  on  DavUa.  wrlt- 
IngB  which  have  never  done  any  good  to  me, 
though  some  of  them  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted  to  produce  the  Constitution   of   New 
York,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  last  Oonatitutions  of  Pennsylvanl* 
and  Qecogla.     They  undoubtedly  also  con- 
tributed to  the  writings  of  Publliis.  called 
the  Federalist,  which  were  all  written  after 
the  publication  of  my  work  in  Philadelphia. 
New  York,  and  Boston." 

The  reading  lists  of  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
and  the  historical  accomplishments  of  the 
four  men  establish  beyond  cavU  the  general 
validity  of  Adam's  claim.  Do  you  know  these 
lists?  Let  me  cite  Jefferson's  education  for 
a  lawyer.  "Till  8  o'clock  in  the  morning"— > 
not  from  8  but  till  8 — he  prescribes  the  read- 
ing of  books  on  physical  studies,  ethics,  re- 
ligion and  natural  law;  from  8  to  12,  law; 
from  12  to  1,  politics  and  political  economy; 
In  the  afternoon,  history;  and  "from  dark  to 
bedtime,"  belles  lettres,  criticism,  rhetoric 
and  oratory.  Each  subject  is  subdivided  cat- 
egorically and  ballasted  by  scores  of  titles, 
all  of  which  Jefferson  had  read  himself.  His 
literary  bible  and  commonplace  book  expand 
this  list,  as  do  his  letters,  particularly  tboea 


to  his  nephew,  Peter  Out.  untn.  as  I  have 
said.  It  includes  virtually  every  book  In  print 
In  the  Western  World. 

This  was  no  bfbllolatory.  It  was  the 
earnest,  inner,  creative  life  of  a  man  who 
Uught  himself  at  least  three  ancient  and 
four  oKXlem  foreign  languages  so  that  ha 
might  pursue  the  usee  of  reading  to  tbair  ul- 
timate limits.  Out  of  this  life,  which  he 
shared  most  Intimately  with  Adams  and 
Madison,  came  the  charters  of  Amarlean 
democracy:  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  State  constitutions  with  their  bills 
ot  righU:  the  Federal  Constitution  with  its 
Bill  of  RlghU:  tbe  bill  for  tbe  more  general 
dlffusiao  of  knowledge  and  the  bill  for  astab- 
llshing  religious  freedom  in  Virginia;  the 
public  documcnu  and  state  papers  Imbedded 
in  a  matrte  c€  private  correapoodeoce  with 
the  three  men  kept  up  to  within  a  few  days 
of  their  deaths  (and  they  aU  outlived  the 
Biblical  span ) ,  Jefferson  In  a  hand  painfully 
crippled  by  a  broken  wrist.  Adams  tin  his 
hand  and  wrist  became  so  weak  from  old  age 
ttast  be  had  to  dictate  to  his  niece;  a  body  of 
writing  which  In  Jefferson's  ease.  In  the  de- 
flnlUve  edition  now  in  preparation  at  Prtnce- 
ton.  is  expected  to  AU  over  80  volumes,  and 
to  which  again  in  Jefferson's  case.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  another  great  reader,  said  he  turned 
whenever  he  wished  to  refer  to  the  "defl- 
nltloos  and  axioms  of  free  aodety.** 

So  much  for  the  uses  of  reading  In  that 
age.  What  of  our  own  age.  in  which  war 
and  revolution  are  putting  these  deflnltioiM 
and  axioms  to  the  severest  test  tl»ey  have 
endured  since  bb^?  In  Washington  1 
learn,  a  university  ti>  about  to  open  a  ootina 
for  glkoet  writers  who  -wfll  be  Uught  to 
write  in  such  a  way  that  orators  will  under- 
stand  at  all  times  what  they  are  saylnc* 
Ghost  writers  are  "Indispensable  artisans  • 
an  official  of  the  university  declares  There 
are  more  than  150  of  them  on  the  top  levtf 
In  Waahington  alone.  Moat  of  the  gr^t 
■paKbas  we  hear  are  written  In  wb(4e  or  In 
part  by  someone  backstage.  The  wrtters  ot 
these  speeches  have  a  hard  time  adtiMtlnr 
their  talenu  "to  fit  the  mentaU  and  ora^ 
torlcal  capacities  "  of  the  men  for  whom  they 
are  writing.  Hence  the  course.  What  ad- 
vice and  counsel  coxxld  these  Indispensable 
artisans  obtain  from  Jefferson?  Suppoae. 
by  chance,  they  turned  to  his  letter  to  P^tsr 
Carr  In  1785,  when  Jefferson  was  smhawartor 
to  Prance  and  his  nephew  was  Just  enter- 
ing upon  his  serious  studies: 

"It   is   time  for  you   now  to  begin   to  be 
choice  In  your  reading.     •     •     •     I  advise 
you  to  begin  s  course  of  ancient  history 
reading  everything  In  the  original  and  not 
In      translaUon.     First      read      Goldsmith's 
history  of  Greece.     This  wlU  give  you  a  di- 
gested view  ot  that  field.     Then  take  up  an- 
cient history  in  the  detail,  readliig  tbe  fol- 
lowing books  in  the  following  order:  Hero- 
dotus,   Thucydldes.    Xenophontls    Anabasis. 
Arrlan,   Qulntus  Curtlua.   Dlodorus   SlcuJus. 
Justin.    This  shaU  form  the  first  sti«e  of 
your  historical  reading,  and  Is  all  I  need 
mention  to  you  now.    The  next  will  be  at 
Roman     history      (Llvy,     SaUust.     Caesar, 
Cicero's    epistles.    Suetonius.    Tacitus.    Glb^ 
bon).     In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  you  will 
read     Virgil,     Terence,     Horace,     Anacreoo, 
Theocritus,     Honoer.     Euripides.     Sophocles. 
Read     also    Milton,     Shakespeare.     Osslan. 
Pope's  and  Swift's  works  in  order  to  form 
your  style  in  your  own  language.     In  moral- 
ity  read   Eplctetus.    Xenophontls'  Memora- 
bilia,   Plato's    Socratlc    dialogues,    Cicero's 
philosophies,  Antoninus  and  Seneca." 

What  would  our  ghost  writers  say  to  this? 
The  very  reading  of  the  words  pata  a  bea 
on  their  profession. 

"Reading,"  in  Bacon's  aphorism,  "maketh 
a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man.  and 
writing  an  exact  man."  What  are  we  doing 
under  our  forest  of  television  mas  to  with 
our  Indispensable  artisans  the  ghoet  writers, 
our  analysts,  opinion-samplers,   and   com- 
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mlttees  of  braln-plckers?  We  are  succumb- 
ing one  by  one  to  technological  Ullteracy. 
We  have  traded  In  the  mind's  eye  for  the 
eye's  mind.  We  are  conferring.  We  have 
not  quite  given  up  reading.  Here  and  there. 
In  a  few  homes,  in  a  few  educational  Institu- 
tions it  stlU  hangs  on  in  competition  with 
more  eSclent  methods  and  processes,  such 
as  the  extsasensory  and  the  audiovisual. 
A  few  teachers  stUl  prefer  written  e^isays  to 
Intellectual  bingo  games  that  can  be  scared 
by  electricity.  A  few  studenU  still  like  to 
read;  a  few  sUtesmen,  I  suppose,  still  carry 
books  with  them  when  they  travel.  I  am 
stUl  reading  in  bed.  and  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  book  world,  are  stUl  sam- 
ing  a  modest  competence. 

But  what  if  present  trends  continue? 
Since  reading  maketh  us  full  men.  when  we 
stop  reading  we  shall  be  empty  men.  Since 
men  who  do  not  read  have  no  use  for  writing, 
and  in  any  case  empty  men  have  nothing  to 
write  about,  we  shall  stop  writing.  We 
shall  then  be  empty  and  inexact,  though  pre- 
sumably we  shall  be  able  to  confer  and  con- 
ference will  still  make  us  ready.  Ready  for 
what?  For  some  technological  deus  ex 
machine  to  finish  the  plat  we  have  forgotten 
how  to  write?  For  some  graduate  of  the 
echool  for  ghost  writers  to  whisper  to  us 
from  the  prompter's  box? 

They  will  not  serve  us.  They  cannot  pro- 
mote the  more  general  dlffualon  of  knowl- 
edge essential  to  a  democratic  society  be- 
cauae  they  are  mere  transmitters:  they  can- 
not inform  the  statesmen  to  whom  that  so- 
ciety must  look  for  the  preservation  and  re- 
newal of  Its  charters  because  they  are  them- 
sclves  uninformed.  During  the  past  eenttuy 
the  svcrags  working  week  of  our  industrial 
white-collar  workers  has  shrunk  from  70  to 
lass  than  40  hours.  The  mUllons  of  man- 
hours  thus  conserved  form  the  new  colossus. 
This  colossus  has  more  leisure  at  his  dis- 
posal than  all  the  aristocracies  of  history,  all 
the  patrons  of  art,  all  the  captains  of  indus- 
try, and  kings  of  enterprise.  What  will  he  do 
with  it?  WUl  he  read?  Will  he  make  hlm- 
eelf  a  full  man  and  an  exact  man.  or  will  he 
be  content  to  be  merely  a  ready  man — a 
measure  of  muscle  and  a  shout  from  the 
mob?  The  choice  lies  before  him.  Who  will 
help  him  nutke  it? 

Ladiee  and  gentlemen  of  the  world  of 
boolu.  as  an  academical  superintendent  I 
make  common  cauee  with  you.  I  hope  we 
wUL 


Ckecldof  tiM  Badf  et 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOmSIANA 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  22, 1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  offer  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Orleans  Item  upon  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Congress: 
EXpocts  To  Hslp  Cono 


The  MrClellan  bill  to  reform  Congress* 
budget-making  system  has  been  passed  over. 
Whelmlngly  by  tbe  Senate. 

It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  Joint  Senate-House 
budget  panel  which  would  provide  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  with  facts  <mi  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

The  idea  Itself  is  not  new.  It  was  first 
tried  In  1920  when  a  Joint  committee  on  ln« 
temal  revenue  was  established. 

But.  In  one  respect,  the  plan  is  revolution- 
ary.    For  the  flrst  time,  a  congressional  com- 


mittee would  be  assisted  by  a  staff  of  trained, 
nonpolltlcal  efficiency  experts.  They  would 
analyse  the  budget,  spot  waste,  and  tell  Con- 
graas  exactly  where  and  bow  it  could  be  cut 
out. 

Recently  we  commented  on  tbe  growing 
number  of  congressional  investigations.  We 
noted  they  eat  up  time,  are  often  duplicated 
In  both  Houses,  and  frequently  are  partisan. 

We  called  for  new  procedures,  suggesting 
"perhaps  Congressmen  might  create  per- 
manent staffs  of  experts  who  could  op>erate 
under  the  guidance  of  major  Hotise  and 
Senate  committees." 

The  McClellan  bUl  embodies  this  principle. 

And  the  appropriations  committees  provide 
excellent  ground  to  try  out  the  principle. 
For.  with  our  huge  yearly  outlays  for  de- 
fense and  foreign  aid.  our  budgets  are  now 
too  vast  and  complex  for  overworked,  un- 
trained Congressmen  to  handle  without  ex- 
pert advice. 

Even  Representative  Tasca,  the  OOP's 
lord  high  priest  of  economy,"  conceded 
recently  the  Job  has  grown  too  big  for  the  ap- 
propriations conunittees. 

And  Senator  Moodt.  of  Michigan,  observed 
that  "only  with  a  trained  staff  adequate  to 
find  the  facts  can  Congress  do  this  Job  well." 

This  is  also  true  of  other  congressional 
tasks. 

We  hope  the  House  passes  the  bUl  and  glvee 
the  Idea  a  chance  to  work.  If  it  does  work. 
Congress  should  use  it  to  overhaul  its  prol>e 
machinery  where  repairs  are  badly  needed. 


Popnlar  Vote  n  Primary  Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FENKSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  28.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Popular  Vote  in  Primair 
Doesn't  Alwajrs  Pay  Off."  written  by 
John  M.  Cummings,  and  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  April  25, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoPtnjM  Von  IN  PancAXT  DoasN^  Always 
Pat  Or» 

(By  John  M.  Cummings) 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  comer  of 
the  paper  Is  firmly  convinced  of  the  Intelli- 
gence of  the  electorate.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  know  what  they  are  about 
when  they  go  to  the  polls.  They  are  familiar 
with  the  Issues.  If  any;  they  are  famUlar  with 
the  qualifications  and  the  background  of  the 
candidates.  Thus  equipped,  they  contrive  to 
produce  results  compounded  of  inconsistency 
and  confusion,  so  that  those  of  us  wnose 
cruel  task  Is  to  comment  on  what  happened 
are  driven  to  the  doors  of  the  booby  hatch. 

In  the  noble  county  of  Montgomery  the 
Intelligence  rating  is  as  high  If  not  higher 
than  any  similarly  sized  area  In  the  Re- 
public. It  Is  the  home  of  the  penetrating 
nrUnd,  the  bulging  skull,  the  scintillating 
dome.  In  short,  the  county  is  renowned  for 
its  disposition  to  cerebrate  on  the  problems 
of  mankind,  real  or  imaginary. 

Montgomery  Is  known  as  a  Republican 
eounty.  In  last  Tuesday's  Republican  pri- 
mary, tbe  folks  out  there  gave  Elsenhower 
50,286;  Taft's  name  was  written  In  11,681 
times,  and  Harold  Staasen  got  6.069. 


There  were  three  condldates  for  the  two 
Crawford,  Joseph  N.  Pew,  and  Leonard  C.  Dill, 
delegate  places  In   the  county — Russell    E. 

Now  It  so  happened  that  the  only  delegate 
candidate  to  pledge  his  vote  to  Eisenhower 
was  Mr.  DIU,  who  received  a  total  of  21,252. 
Mr.  Crawford  with  M397.  and  Mr.  Pew  with 
60,121,  were  unhampered  by  pledges  or  prom- 
ises. The  talk  was  around  that  Mr.  Pew  had 
a  liking  for  Tatt. 

Now  It  must  be  plain  to  anyone  that  Ike 
was  the  popular  favorite  In  the  county.  In 
spite  of  this  the  only  Eisenhower-pledged 
candidate  was  soundly  defeated.  So  you  see 
an  Intelligent  county,  such  as  Montgomery, 
is  capable  of  producing  a  confusing  result. 

The  answer,  of  course,  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  well-knit  county  organization  of  which 
County  Commissioner  Pred  Peters  is  the 
recognized  leader.  Lt.  Gov.  Lloyd  Wood  is 
chairman  of  the  county  committee.  Sample 
ballots  sent  to  voters  a  day  or  so  bsfcre  the 
election  were  marked  for  Crawford  and  Pew. 
No  open  Instructions  for  Eisenhower  were 
Issued. 

North  of  Montomery  Is  the  highly  polished 
county  of  Berks  where  the  intelligence  quo- 
tient Is  so  high  it  mingles  with  the  stars. 
Here,  too,  Elsenhower  was  the  popular  favor- 
ite with  a  total  of  9,991  as  against  TArr'a 
write-in  vote  of  2,245.  Stassen,  as  ustial, 
trailed  the  field. 

Now  take  a  look  at  the  result  of  the  eon- 
test  for  delegates.  The  two  candidates  who 
went  up  and  down  the  county  proclaim- 
ing their  determination  to  support  Tavt  In 
the  convention,  were  elected.  A  steelworker, 
Heister  H.  Muhlenberg,  a  famous  name  In 
Berks,  and  a  hosiery  company  president. 
George  W.  Giles,  will  carry  Taft  banners 
when  the  march  around  starts  In  Chicago's 
International  Amphitheater. 

Incidentally,  and  to  save  the  elected  dele- 
gates the  embarrassment  of  not  knowing 
the  name  of  the  hall,  it  was  only  a  day  or 
so  ago  redesignated  Chicago  Convention 
Building  and  International  Amphitheater — a 
mouthful  in  itself. 

Taking  note  of  his  own  victory  and  that  of 
his  running  mate,  and  having  In  mind  the 
sweep  of  the  country  by  General  Elsenhower, 
Mr.  Muhlenberg  sagely  observed,  "the  popu- 
lar vote  doesn't  count."  (Carry  the  news  to 
Mr.  DIU  In  Montgomery.) 

A  gentleman  in  Berks  called  Hunter  Rich, 
the  local  manager  of  the  Eisenhower  cam- 
paign, said  the  voters  have  clearly  expressed 
their  preference.  True  enotigh,  but  Tatt 
delegates  were  elected.  Tou  rememt>er  what 
Jake  Arvey  said  of  the  Kefauver  Democratic 
vote  In  Illinois.  He  said  that  the  popular 
vote  for  KETAUvm  was  not  to  be  construed 
as  meaning  he  would  have  the  lUlnols  dele- 
gates In  the  convention. 

There  could  be  something  sound  In  sen- 
sible Mr.  Muhlenberg's  remark:  "The  popu- 
lar vote  doesn't  count." 


ExecotiTe-Power  Issue  Reviret  0!d 
G>Biict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  columnists  of  our  day,  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock,  has  written  a  very  Interesting 
article  relative  to  the  steel  dispute.  It 
appeared  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
and  I  should  like  to  include  it  in  our 
Bbcoro.    The  article  follows: 
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ExBCurm-Pown   lasvs   BsvivKa  Old   Can- 

ruCT RAUKD     Df     ACCTE     FOKM     BT     PkXSI- 

BCZTT'S   SKIZUBX    Or    8TKEL    Insustet,    It    Im 
THE      COHVriTUTlON      LXAVKS     Ot 

THs  Only  Quiob 


m 


(By  Arth\ir  Krock) 

Washington,  April  26. — The  United  States 
la  In  tbe  midst  of  another  conatltutional 
crisis,  this  time  growing  out  of  an  Szecutive 
action  in  the  field  of  domestic  policy — the 
seizure  of  the  steel  industry  by  President 
Truman  without  the  specific  warrant  of  a 
statute  and  under  his  interpretation  of  the 
emergency  powers  implicit  in  his  office.  The 
issue,  which  more  often  has  pivoted  on  Ex- 
ecutive action  in  foreign  policy  or  in  time 
of  war.  recurs  because  of  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Constitution  when  assertions  of  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  authority  con- 
flict: and  its  broad  allocation  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  responsibility  for  maintaining  na- 
tional security  and  the  general  welfare. 

This  time  tlie  controversy  is  more  acute 
because  the  Nation  is  not  formally  at  war, 
the  Supreme  Court  having  in  several  deci- 
sions sanctioned  the  exercise  at  almost  un- 
limited Presidential  powers  in  time  of  war. 
It  is  heightened  because  the  President  failed 
(1)  to  use  the  specific  statutory  authority  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  or  (2)  to  enjoin  the 
steel  strike  in  the  courts  on  the  basis  of  the 
opinion  given  by  Tom  Clark  when  Attorney 
General;  or  (3)  to  ask  Congress  in  time  for 
a  law  he  deemed  more  applicable  to  the  cir- 
CTimstances;  or  (4)  urgently  to  seek  its  ap- 
proval of  the  steel  seizure  in  advance  of  or 
shortly  after  the  action.  It  is  further 
stressed  because  the  issue  is  concurrently 
under  court  review,  the  steel  companies  hav- 
ing applied  for  an  injunction  against  changes 
In  the  ind\i8try*s  wage-price  structure  under 
the  seizure  order  from  the  President  to  a 
subordinate.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer; 
and  because  Congress  has  rebuked  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  several  legislative  moves 
sanctioned  by  large  majorities. 

BZLL  DZriNING  POWXBS 

Senator  lioass.  of  Oregon,  a  Republican  of 

the  so-called  liberal  wing  and  former  dean 
of  a  law  school,  has  sought  in  a  bill  to  legit- 
imatize the  seizure  and  provide  means  for 
legislative  sanction  of  comparable  emergency 
acts  of  the  Executive  in  the  future.  Thla 
bill  provides  that,  when  a  President  decides 
that  national  security  and  the  general  wel- 
fare require  him  to  make  an  extreme  con- 
struction of  his  emergency  powers,  he  must 
issue  an  emergency  proclamation,  simul- 
taneoiisly  set  up  an  emergency  board  to  ex- 
amine the  problem  and  submit  the  entire 
procedtire  to  Congress.  If  in  5  days  Congress 
does  not  disapprove  the  procedure  by  simple 
majority  votes  it  automatically  receives  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  and  thus  presumably 
is  taken  from  the  province  of  the  courts  to 
review  constitutionally. 

But  even  if  this  bill  becomes  law;  even  if 
the  courts  (which  cannot  mandamus  or  en- 
Join  the  President)  decide  In  the  current  liti- 
gation that  the  steel  plants  cannot  be  seized 
or  their  wage-price  structure  changed  by  a 
Presidential  subordinate  on  Executive  order; 
even  if  Congress  impeaches  Mr.  Truman  and 
removes  him  from  office  or  the  voters  clearly 
throw  the  Democrats  out  of  office  in  Novem- 
ber because  of  this  seiz\ire,  the  constitutional 
issue  will  remain  unsolved  and  futiire  Presi- 
dents will  not  be  prevented  from  doing 
something  similar.  This  is  because  there  is 
no  instant  power  stated  in  the  Constitution 
that  will  force  a  President  to  obey  limita- 
tions set  by  the  courts  or  Ccmgress  on  his 
construction  of  his  authority  when  his  pro- 
fessed ptorpose  !•  to  maintain  national  se- 
curity and  the  general  welf  an. 

PUJCBIUfTB 

Andrew  Jackson  declined  to  obey  a  Su- 
preme   Court    mandate    on    one    occasion. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  ready  with  a  radio 
speech  to  notify  the  people  that  he  would 
not  obey  another  if  the  Supreme  Court  iiad 
ruled  he  could  not  abrogate  the  gold  repay- 
ment clause  in  Government  contracts  and 
ordered  him  to  restore  it.  And  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  enunciating  the  theory  that  the 
Executive  was  the  "steward"  of  the  publlo 
weal,  defined  it  as*  authorizing  the  President 
to  do  anything  he  thought  necessary  (in  an 
emergency)  that  was  not  so  specifically  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution  or  the  statutes 
in  language  so  plain  that  there  could  be  no 
dispute  of  Its  meaning. 

Against  this  theory  is  the  theory  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Daniel  Webster,  among  others. 
Taft  said  tliat  the  other  would  set  up  the 
President  as  "a  universal  providence."  and 
.that  T.  R.'s  concept  of  "a  residual  Executive 
j  power"  was  unsafe.  But  that  was  after  he 
left  the  White  House  and  before  be  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Senator  Webster  in 
1834  (in  a  speech  recently  oome  upon  by 
Governor  Adams,  of  New  Hampshire)  at- 
tacked Jackson  for  "assuming  a  power  (re- 
lating to  the  banking  interests)  not  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  but 
in  derogation  of  both."  SubsUtuUng  "labor" 
for  "banking,"  the  application  becomes 
xaotXtm. 

CAtmON  AOVISZD 

After  telling  the  Senate  that  "the  contest 
for  ages  has  been  to  rescue  liberty  from  the 
grasp  of  Executive  power  •  •  •  sometimes 
writing  the  history  of  a  whole  age  in  blood." 
Webster  exclaimed:  "I  do  not  wish.  sir.  to 
impair  the  power  of  the  President  as  it  stands 
written  down  in  the  Constitution  and  as 
great  and  good  men  have  hitherto  exercised 
it.  •  •  •  But  •  •  •  I  will  not  tnut 
Executive  power,  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  magistrate  to  keep  the  vigils  of  lib- 
erty." 

Jefferson  used  the  same  kind  of  language, 
often  to  the  same  purpose.  And  after  he 
bought  Louisiana,  as  an  emergency  act.  he 
took  the  first  occasion  to  get  the  sanction 
of  Congress.  But  Jefferson,  too.  developed 
a  broad  view  of  what  the  Executive  could  and 
should  do  if,  in  his  Judgment,  an  emergency 
reqiUred  it.  In  a  letter  to  J.  B.  Colvin.  2 
years  after  retiring  to  MonticcUo.  Jefferson 
said  that,  when  necessity  and  nationsJ  pres- 
ervation required,  the  President  should  act 
to  the  limit  of  the  requirement,  preserving 
that  secm-lty  which  a  "scrupulous  adher- 
ence" to  the  law's  letter  might  loee.  That, 
said  Jefferson,  was  his  duty,  as  it  was  to  in- 
cur the  risk  of  adverse  public  opinion  and 
the  punishment  that  might  go  with  it. 


Steel  Taxes  ni  Proits 


ntuicAii  s  nrrBVBBTATioM 
Mr.  Truman's  position  is  that  national 
security  obliged  him  to  maintain  steel 
production  (the  "issue"  of  newspaper-ra- 
dio seizure  was  made  of  thin  air);  that  he 
could  not  do  it  with  any  statute  at  his  com- 
mand, including  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  be- 
cause of  imperfections  in  these  laws;  that, 
therefore,  he  made  the  same  kind  of  emer- 
gency decisions  his  predecessors  had  made  in 
comparable  circumstances,  and  these  dldnt 
hurt  the  Republic  but  made  it  better.  The 
Impressive  proof  that  his  own  delay  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  defects  in  the  statutes,  that 
his  seiztu'e  was  unnecessary  since  he  could 
have  enjoined  a  steel  strike  through  the 
co\irts  and  was  therefore  an  act  of  bad  gov- 
ernment and  union-labor  favoritism,  deals 
with  the  tactical  side.  But  it  does  not  bear 
on  the  constitutional  Issue. 

That  Is  implicit  In  the  Constitution.  In 
the  political  pbUosophy  and  Kkecutive  com- 
petence and  Integrity  of  Presidents.  Only  • 
constitutional  amendment  could  begin  to 
remove  it,  and  perhaps  unless  this  changed 
our  tripartite  term  ot  government  to  a  par- 
liamentary system  much  of  the  Isme  would 
remain. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  COWWflHJUT 

IN  THS  SiENATI  OF  THI  UNITiD  STATSS 

Monday.  Aprtt  28.  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  «* 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccois  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
April  21  from  Prof.  James  Tobln.  of  Tale 
University.  In  this  letter  Professor 
Tobin  clearly  exposes  the  fallacy  that 
has  caught  the  fancy  of  some  of  our  most 
respected  leaders  and  writers.  He  very 
simply  proves  the  logical  and  established 
premise  that  it  is  not  true  that  profits 
after  taxes  Instead  of  profits  before  taxes 
should  be  considered  in  setting  steel 
prices.  In  his  letter  Professor  Tobin 
demonstrates  how  this  argument  is  the 
more  dangerous  because  it  sounds  super- 
ficially so  plausible.  I  reeoaunend  this 
to  all  those  who  have  been  eonfused  by 
the  many  mlsfounded  assumptions  and 
statements  that  have  inundated  us  here 
In  and  out  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoaa, 
as  follows: 

LiTTBU    TO   Tin    Tm  I B     n  1 1 1 1     Taxxs    amv 

Paorrrs — Iwuusisr's   Aacutccirt    Is   Cow* 

BWMMXD  Duroxaotrs  tw  Eaiawusu 
To  the  SDrroa  or  thi  Nxw  Toax  Tntas: 

In  your  editorial  of  AprU  10.  as  weU  as  ta 
Arthur  Krocks  column  of  AprU  11  and  Ed- 
ward H.  CoUina'  r^iiymn  of  AprU  14.  tta* 
Times  has  advanced  uncritlcaUy  the  stssl 
industry's  argument  that  it  Is  profit  »ttm 
taxes  rather  than  before  taxes  which  should 
be  considered  in  setUng  steel  prices.  The 
same  argument  could  be  used  in  behalf  oC 
other  industries  and  other  eoonoaalc  groups. 
If  it  sbouid  prevail,  it  would  seriously  impsrtt 
the  prospecu  for  economic  stability.  Tbs 
argumsnt  is  ths  mors  dangsrous  becauas  It 
is  superficially  so  plausible. 

Labor  can  in  similar  vein  contend  that 
take-home  pay  rather  than  wages  befors 
withholding  should  be  the  iMUis  for  setting 
wage  rates.  Indeed  socns  labor  organiza- 
tions have  sought  to  have  the  personal  in- 
come tax  included  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Sutisties  consumers'  price  index  to  which 
wages  are  tied  by  private  escalator  agree- 
ments and  by  the  formulae  of  the  Wage  Sta- 
bilization Board. 

No  doubt  farmers  would  be  delighted  to 
have  their  Income  taxes  counted  in  com- 
putations of  parity.  Anyone  who  claims 
that  corporate  prices  shouM  be  adjusted  to 
noaintain  corporate  InaoBMS  aftsr  taxes  can- 
not in  logic  oppose  adJustmenU  of  wage 
rates  and  farm  prices  to  maintain  workers' 
and  farmers'  Income  after  taxes. 

TaxaUon  is  the  Government's  major  anti- 
inflationary  weapon.  Its  edge  will  be  con- 
siderably dulled  U  groups  with  economic 
and  poltlcal  power  are  able  to  Insxilatc  them- 
selves against  every  Increase  in  taxation  by 
obtaining  equivalent  price  or  wage  increases. 
The  armament  program  is  boxind  to  reduce 
somebody's  real  income  after  taxes.  Any 
group  which  demands  that  lU  Income  keep 
pace  with  both  prices  and  taxes  is  simply 
asking  to  be  excused  from  bearing  any  of  the 
btirden  of  the  defense  program. 

You  may  agree  with  the  steel  Industry 
that  the  excess- profits  tax  places  an  unfair 
share  of  the  defense  burden  on  the  owners  oi 
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eorporations.  If  so.  you  and  the  Industry 
should  ask  Congress  to  lighten  the  taxation 
of  corporate  profits;  and  you  should  specify 
who  ought  to  be  taxed  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  in  revenue.  To  aak  ths  Office  of  Price 
SUbUizatton  to  negate  tax  legislation  is 
neither  forthright  nor  reasonable,  and  it  ex- 
emplifies a  principle  of  the  greatest  potential 
Inflationary  danger. 

Jamss  Tobxm, 
dsaociate    Pro/ettor    of    Kconomie*, 
Yale  Vnivertity. 
Msw  Bavxn.  Comm.,  AprU  16.  1992. 


Repiblkaa  Mock  CoavcatioB  at 
Waynesborf  Collef  e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

!  ^ 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

kjT  FSNKSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Ajnil  28.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Bir.  President,  the 
students  of  Waynesburg  College. 
Wajmesburg.  Pa.,  held  a  Republican 
mock  convention  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day of  last  week,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  department  of  political  science. 
Oreat  Interest  was  manifested. 

The  president  of  the  college.  Dr.  Paul 
R.  Stewart,  is  doing  much  to  encourage 
an  interest  in  true  Americanism.  I  had 
the  honor  of  delivering  the  keynote 
speech,  and  was  Introduced  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  Mr.  Walter 
R.  Montgomery,  an  outstanding  attor- 
ney. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcom)  the 
address  I  made  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

AooRcss  >T  Untrd  Statks  SnrsTos  Edwasd 
Mastin.  or  PsMirsTLVAinA,  at  a  REPuatiCAN 
Mock  Conventiow  Hzu>  at  WATNXSBuao 
Coixxox.  Watnksbttio.  Pa.,  Afsil  25.  1952 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  invited  to  speak 
on  this  important  occasion. 

It  brings  back  memories  of  my  own  student 
days  in  this  grand  old  college.  Back  In 
1800 — that  was  a  long  time  ago — I  took  part 
In  a  Democratic  mock  convention  here.  But 
I  must  teU  you  that  the  old -line  Jeffersonian 
Democrats  of  those  dajrs  believed  in'  a  po- 
litical philosophy  radically  different  from 
that  followed  by  those  now  in  control  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  interest  you  fine 
young  Americans  are  taking  in  the  form  of 
government  under  which  we  live. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  ideals  upon  which 
oxir  Republic  was  established  they  must  be 
sustained  by  the  loyalty  and  the  patriotism 
of  young  men  and  young  women  like  those 
asssmbled  in  this  convention. 

That  means  you  young  people  must  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  our  plan  of  gov- 
ernment. 

You  must  learn  the  true  meaning  of 
American  greatness. 

Tou  must  prepare  to  assume  the  obliga- 
tions of  American  citisenship. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  great  re- 
sponslbUity  of  operating  our  complicated 
system  of  government  will  rest  upon  your 
shotilders. 

No  matter  what  occupation,  business,  in- 
dustry or  profession  you  may  go  into  I  hops 
you   wUl  determine  that  working  for  good 


government  is  a  most  Important  part  of  your 
duty  to  your  community,  your  State,  and 
your  country. 

And  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you  tliai 
the  future  of  our  country  depends  on  ths 
moral  strength  and  leadership  that  is  de- 
velop>ed  among  the  young  men  and  yoting 
women  now  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Remember  that  it  talces  preparation  and 
hard  work  to  do  a  good  Job  in  a  government 
like  oiirs. 

Oovemment  by  dictatorship  is  reaUy  very 
Simple  by  comparison.  The  wUl  of  the  peo- 
ple means  nothing.  They  are  ruled  by  ths 
Iron  hand  of  tyranny. 

They  have  no  rights  or  privUeges.  They 
have  no  freedom  to  think,  to  speak  or  to 
criticize  their  government. 

They  are  even  denied  the  right  to  worship 
God  in  accordance  with  their-  own  religious 
convictions. 

The  wlU  of  the  dictator  Is  aU-powerful 
under  that  kind  of  government,  and  as  I 
said  before,  it  is  a  very  simple  system  be- 
cause the  people  have  no  choice,  no  voice 
and  no  vote. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  here  in  the  United 
States  we  are  governed  by  laws  and  not 
by  men. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  United  States 
was  founded  on  the  proposition  that  we,  the 
people,  are  the  Oovernment. 

It  was  strengthened  by  the  firm  belief 
that  freedom  of  the  Individual  is  the  greatest 
blessing  bestowed  by  God  upon  mankind. 

Therefore,  in  America,  the  Oovernment 
wUl  be  Just  what  we  make  it.  The  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United  States  wiU  do  whatever 
we.  the  people,  direct  it  to  do. 

We  can  have  good,  clean,  honest,  economi- 
cal Oovernment  if  we  possess  the  will  and 
the  determination  to  have  it. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  last  60  years,  there 
has  been  a  great  decline  in  the  interest  we 
take  in  our  Oovemment.  For  example,  in 
the  national  election  of  1930,  80  percent  of 
the  people  voted.  In  1940,  this  had  declined 
to  50  percent.  In  1048  it  had  further  de- 
clined to  61  percent.  It  is  shocking  to  me 
that  in  a  Presidential  year  nearly  45,000,000 
Americans  ignored  their  duty  to  vote. 

One  million  Americans  have  given  their 
lives  on  the  battlefields  to  sustain  the  right 
of  free  suffrage.  How  can  people  treat  such 
a  noble  principle  so  lightly?  Have  we  for- 
gotten that  it  is  our  Oovemment?  Are  we 
shirking  our  responsibility? 

In  a  great  gathering  like  this,  to  me  it 
seems,  that  we  should  briefly  consider  the 
ideals  of  those  who  planned  the  American 
form  of  government. 

The  principles  and  precepts  of  the  foimd- 
ers  of  our  Republic  should  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  They  should  be  studied, 
appreciated  and  honored  until  they  become  a 
part  of  our  very  lives. 

Men  came  to  America  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  escape  spiritual  intolerance  and 
tyranny.  Above  everything  else  they  wanted 
to  buUd  a  new  life  as  free  men  and  free 
women. 

When  these  brave  people  left  the  Old  World 
they  knew  they  faced  a  life  of  extreme  hard- 
ship and  toU  to  secure  the  bare  necessities 
of  life. 

They  were  wiUing  to  accept  danger.  Ths 
ideals  of  freedom  burned  so  strongly  in  their 
hearts  that  they  were  willing  to  challenge 
the  wide  ocean  and  the  savage  wilderness 
to  achieve  freedom  of  the  individual. 

The  idea  of  freedom  l>ecame  so  strong  in 
the  minds  of  the  3.000.000  men.  women,  and 
children  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, that  they  had  the  courage  to  rebel 
against  tyrannical  government. 

In  proclaiming  their  independence  they 
declared  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  and  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


The  founding  fathers  found  inspiration  in 
the  eternal  truths  of  the  Holy  Bible.  AU 
their  ideals  were  expressed  by  Christ  almost 
3.000  years  before  the  Revolution. 

It  is  a  siuprising  fact  of  history  that  no 
one.  in  all  the  intervening  centuries,  had 
the  cotu'age  to  set  up  a  plan  of  government 
that  recognized  human  rights  as  sacred  and 
acknowledged  the  divine  origin  of  freedom 
of  the  individual. 

Those  basic  principles  have  been  the  strong 
foundation  of  our  material,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  growth  and  development. 

Freedom  of  the  individual,  as  ordained  by 
God.  has  produced  more  hvunan  progress  and 
more  happiness  than  any  other  system  of 
government  since  the  world  began. 

It.  has  l>een  the  most  powerful  influence 
in  the  rise  of  the  United  States  to  command- 
ing leadership  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Freedom  of  the  individual  opens  wide  ths 
golden  doors  of  opportunity  and  beckons  to 
the  youth  of  our  land  with  the  finger  of  des- 
tiny. It  gives  every  boy  and  girl,  no  matter 
how  humble,  an  equal  chance  to  reach  the 
highest  place  in  business,  industry,  the  pro- 
fessions, the  church,  or  the  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
drafted  by  the  wisest  group  of  men  ever  as- 
sembled on  the  American  Continent.  It  Is 
the  world's  greatest  charter  of  human  rights. 

At  the  same  time  it  upholds  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  hard 
work,  initiative,  thrift,  enterprise,  and  sacri- 
fice. 

It  protects  the  right  of  every  American  to 
work  at  the  Job  of  his  choice,  to  save,  to  in- 
vest, to  build  and  to  prosper,  in  accordance 
with  his  ability,  his  energy,  and  his  resource- 
fulness. 

The  right  to  possess  property  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  human  rights. 

It  creates  incentive  by  giving  the  indi- 
vidual the  benefit  of  his  labors. 

It  develop;  desire  to  advance  to  greater 
progress  and  prosperity. 

It  is  the  powerful  driving  force  that  gen- 
erates ambition,  initiative,  and  inventive 
genius. 

What  has  this  meant  in  America? 

A  great  wilderness  has  been  transformed 
into  splendid  cities  and  fertile  farms. 

Our  industries  have  grown  into  the  great- 
est worlcshop  of  the  world.  Our  natural  re- 
sources have  t}een  converted  into  ttseful 
things  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  know-how  of  our  workmen  has  im- 
proved and  management  has  become  keener 
until  now,  in  a  40-hour  week,  we  are  produc- 
ing many  times  as  much  as  we  did  when 
everybody  slaved  from  sunup  to  stmdown. 

Labor-saving  devices,  developed  by  Ameri- 
can inventors,  have  substituted  mechanical 
energy  for  mviscular  energy.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  work  of  America  is  now  done  by 
macliinery. 

Thousands  of  small  industries  have  been 
established.  These,  as  well  as  the  big  cor- 
porations, have  come  about  by  many  smaU 
Investors  pooling  their  savings. 

All  of  these  highways  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity were  opened  by  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

That  freedom  made  it  possible  for  any  able- 
bodied  American,  who  is  thrifty  and  wlUing 
to  work,  to  have  a  home,  an  automobile,  a 
television,  a  savings  account,  and  an  insur- 
ance policy.  He  is  able  to  hold  his  head  high 
as  he  takes  part  in  the  work  of  his  own 
Oovernment,  his  chiu-ch,  his  school,  his 
union,  or  his  business. 

Freedom  of  the  individual  carries  with  it 
the  right  of  a  man  to  manage  his  own  affairs 
in  acc(M-dance  with  his  own  desires  as  long  as 
be  does  not  violate  the  law  or  the  rights  ot 
others. 

It  carries  with  it  the  right  of  industry  to 
retain  a  part  of  its  earnings  for  the  expan- 
sion of  its  productive  capacity. 
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It  carries  with  It  the  rlclit  at  the  fanner 
to  plant  whatever  he  desires  and  to  sell  hla 
product  whenever  and  whoever  h«  wishes. 

It  carries  with  It  the  Idea  that  the  par> 
pose  ot  government  la  to  serve  and  protect. 
It  made  government  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple and  not  their  master. 

Freedom  of  the  Indlvklnal  places  aa  ob- 
ligation upon  every  dtlaen  to  walk  humbly, 
to  respect  the  rights  of  othov,  and  to  obey 
the  laws  ot  Ood  and  man. 

Unfortunately.  In  the  la«t  a  decades 
there  have  been  many  changes  that  are  rob- 
bing the  American  people  of  their  Qod-glvcn 
right  of  freed(»n  of  the  Individual. 

The  ever-Increasing  slse  at  the  Federal 
Government  Is  leading  us  away  from  the 
Ideals  of  the  founding  fathers.  The  con- 
centration of  power  at  the  Federal  level  has 
resulted  In  excessive  taxation,  deficit  financ- 
ing, inflation,  confusion,  and  the  largest 
public  debt  of  any  nation  of  all  history. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  eost  leas  than  M.OOO.- 
000.000  a  year  to  operate  the  Federal  Oovem- 
■mit.  Now  the  Tnunan  administration  pro- 
poses to  spend  •85,000.000.000  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  less  than 
600.000  Federal  employees.  Mow  we  have 
more  than  2.500,000. 

Twenty  yecrs  ago  the  national  debt  was 
less  than  t20.000.000.000.  Now  it  is  almost 
$280,000,000,000  and  is  climbing  higher. 

The  Federal  Government  is  in  direct  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  in  many 
business  activities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  exercised 
pcwer  over  all  business  and  industry  by  flz- 
Iz^  prices  and  controlling  wages. 

The  recent  seising  of  the  steel  pUnta  is  tb* 
most  drastic  and  far-reaching  movement  In 
the  history  of  our  Government. 

It  is  setting  a  precedent  which  may  prove 
disastrous  to  Americans  and  the  pe<^le  of 
the  world  during  the  next  few  years.  If  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has  the 
power  to  take  over  the  operatlcMi  of  steel 
mills.  It  can  direct  men  where,  when,  and 
how  they  shall  work  and  how  much  they 
■hall  be  paid. 

We  have  been  warned  against  creeping 
socialism,  but  this  is  leaping  socialism. 

It  can  mean  the  end  of  private  nuuaage- 
ment  of  private  enterprise  under  a  planned 
and  regimented  economy,  controUeil  and 
directed  from  Wtuthtngton. 

It  can  destroy  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  so  wisely  established  by  the  found- 
ing fathers — with  three  separate  branchaa  of 
government — the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial. 

Under  their  plan  each  branch  ct  govern- 
ment was  to  function  without  Interference 
from  the  others. 

In  seldng  the  steel  Industry  the  executive 
(tepartment  acted  without  the  approval  of 
Congress,  which  Is  the  legislative  tiranch. 


In  sexuUng  our  troops  to  fight  and  die  ta 
Korea  the  executive  department  acted  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  legislative  branch. 

One  man.  by  Sxeentlve  directive,  and  with- 
out specific  authorisation  under  any  law 
enacted  by  Ccmgrees.  conunltted  the  United 
States  to  these  revolutionary  changes  In  our 
system  ot  government. 

That,  my  fellow  Americana,  Is  not  fovem- 
ment  by  law.  It  la  not  government  that 
represents  the  vrlll  of  the  people.  It  la  the 
l^>proach  to  dictatorship  and  tyranny. 

We  are  dangerously  close  to  that  sltuatkn 


Therefore,  as  Americana  and  •■  R«|ioMl- 
cans  we  must  have  clearly  In  mind  the  dan- 
gers that  we  face  as  a  nation. 

The  Republican  Party  must  provide  the 
leadership  that  will  arouaa  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  a  new  crusade  for  freedom 
and  opportunity. 

We  must  fight  to  preserve  for  your  gener- 
ation and  those  that  will  follow  the  same 
kind  of  opportunity  that  has  been  enjoyed 
by  Americans  in  the  past,  without  limit  and 
without  restraint. 

We  must  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Ineentlve 
that  will  spur  our  young  people  on  to  greater 
heights  of  achievement  for  America  and  the 
world. 

We  must  return  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
R^hts.  which  represent  the  basic  principAse 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

We  must  decentralize  Government  and 
bring  it  cloeer  to  the  people.  Coxirt  houses 
all  over  America  have  always  been  the  cita- 
dels ot  freedom. 

The  Republican  Party  baUevea  that  aa 
much  government  as  possible  shoiild  be  kept 
at  the  local  level.  That  is  home  rule.  It 
Is  self-government. 

The  national  political  '^"'p**g"  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  enter  is  one  of  the 
nooet  important  in  the  history  ot  our  Be- 
pubUc. 

The  outcome  at  this  campaign  will  decUto 
the  course  at  the  United  States  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  principal  issue  is  whether 
we  are  to  return  to  sound  constitutional 
government  or  whether  we  are  to  continue 
on  the  dangerous  socialistic  road  we  have 
been  travelling  for  the  last  ao  yeara. 

I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  some  of  tb« 
prlndplea  to  which  the  Republican  Party  la 
pledged: 

1.  To  fight  for  AmericanlBn  against  tiri*'- 


2.  To  safegiiard  our  God-glTan  freedom  g< 
the  Individual  against  encroarhment  by  gov- 
ernment competition,  restriction  or  control. 

3.  To  preserve  freedom  of  enterprise  and 
freedom  of  opportunity  against  a  planned  or 
regimented  economy. 

4.  To  restore  soxind  fiscal  policies,  a  stable 
currency  and  "»*<at'w1  sdveacy  "g^'TWt  ths 


09a  effects  of  deficit  tnswtng  and  ths  da> 
stmctlTe  forces  of  inflattOM. 

5.  TO  establish  eeooomy.  sAdsney.  and  d^ 
oency  in  Government  sgatnst  waste,  astrava- 
gance,  duplication,  and  corruption. 

6.  To  bring  about  a  new  eonscioasnsss  at 
justice  In  dealing  with  labor  and  manage, 
msnt  In  order  to  anive  at  just  itfletrtus 
without  political  conslderatkns. 

7.  To  encourage  agricultiuv  under  an  econ- 
omy or  plenty  to  produee  feed  and  fibers  for 
the  comnoon  good  and  to  protect  the  markets 
ot  this  baste  Industry. 

8.  To  conduct  our  foreign  relations  with 
honor,  righteousness  and  jnrtlce.  To  or- 
ganise the  God-fearing  peqple  of  the  world 
against  the  Godless  natlnms  ct  eoaamunUm. 

To  extend  aid  to  those  nations  that  show 
a  disposition  to  help  ttoemssifsa,  remember- 
ing always  the  danger  ot  spreading  ourselves 
too  thin. 

9.  To  strive  always  for  an  honorable  and 
lasting  peace. 

10.  To  teach  again  that  prospertty  and  se- 
curity are  the  result  of  self-reliance,  hard 
work,  thrift,  and  faith,  not  Government  pa- 
tamallssn.  Oovemaaaate  cannot  give  secu- 
rity. It  has  naUUBff  to  give  except  that 
which  It  takes  from  the  people. 

We  miat  approach  these  grsat  proMsms 
with  real  courage. 

We  cannot  advanea  and  achls«s  wtthoat 
faitlL 

Baaftakotk  and  dtstnat  are  rampant  all 
over  ths  world.  Nations  have  lost  faith  la 
each  other.  People  have  loet  faith  in  them- 
selves. Conunxinistlc  and  other  ideologies 
are  spreading  the  doctrine  that  Ood'i  plan 
of  freedom  has  failed.  They  are  trying  to 
create  distrust,  confusion,  and  fear. 

In  so  many  ways  we  are  feebly  laying  aside 
our  obllgatlans  to  maks  ikulsliiiis  We  ara 
postponing  the  evU  day.  Thta  is  bscaiaa 
little  men.  demagoguea,  and  fools  ars  at- 
tempting to  lead  us.  In  so  many  casss  w% 
are  permitting  them  to  do  so.  We  need  the 
truth  regardlees  of  how  alarming  ft  may  be. 
We  need  leadership  that  win  be  an  exMapIo 
of  honesty  and  morality  and  wUl  be  an  to- 
sptratkm  to  every  yotmg  man  and  young 
woman  In  America. 

The  world  Is  in  a  fog.  We  are  hoping  that 
we  can  drive  out  of  ths  fog,  but  we  ara 
not  doing  the  things  naoessary  to  accom- 
plish ttiat  end.  "nieieftae,  we  mxist  approach 
our  problems  through  rsason  and  not  pas- 
sion. We  must  have  an  tmaelflsh  approach. 
Wa  must  advocate  the  thiap  that  wlU  bt 
good  for  all  the  peoplo. 

Above  all,  we  must  bava  a  gfaat  revtval  at 
the  oM-faslilasied  vtrtuaa  that  have  tbair 
hlgheet  expreeston  to  ths  word  ot  God. 

Let  us  go  forward  as  Americans  and  aa 
BapubUcans  and  restore  confidenoe  to 
greiat  ecoatry. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


or  MAMACBUt 

01  THE  HOU8B  OP  BE.^RBSBrTATIVB 
Mondav.  AprU  28.  1952 

Hi.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  ,  I  Include  the  following  speech  of 
the  Honorable  Emilio  Abello,  Minister 
Plentipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  consul  general  In  New  York, 
on  the  occasion  of  Bataan  Day,  Boston. 
Mass.,  AprU  9,  19S3: 

l^B  7«ftn  ago  to<l«7,  Ma].  Gen.  Sdward 
King  tumndcred  to  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Army  the  beleaguered  PtiUtpplne-American 
foroaa,  vblcb  bad  tag  three  long  months 
taken  a  heroic  stand  agaboet  them  on  tha 
peninsula  of  Bataan.  Outnumbered,  under- 
equipped,  lacking  In  munitions  and  other  ln>> 
plemenu  of  war.  harassed  by  disease  and  ex- 
haustion, famine  stricken — these  gallant  and 
Intrepid  flghtm  held  on  against  heary  odds. 
and  with  valor,  courage  and  fortitude,  bitter- 
ly and  brav^y  contested  every  inch  of  tha 
grotmd  of  Bataan.  whUe  the  democracies  were 
consolidating  their  forces  in  the  United 
States.  In  Australia,  and  elsewhere.  During 
tbe  last  weeks  of  the  struggle,  there  was 
nothing  left  In  them  taut  their  unconquer- 
able faith  In  the  justice  of  the  cawe  for 
which  they  were  fighting:  and  to  that  cauae. 
they  gave  tha  laat  full  measure  of  their  de- 
votion, obllvloua  of  self,  undaunted,  unafrahi. 
The  miracle  of  the  time  was  that  they  had 
withstood  such  great  punishment  for  so  long. 

The  fall  of  Bataan  vras  received  with  shock 
and  grief  by  all  nuplnos  throughout  the 
Pblllpplnea,  whether  in  the  hills  or  in  the 
towns.  In  occupied  territory  or  In  the  free 
arcaa.  Not  that  it  was  xinezpected,  because 
everywhere  it  waa  well  Imown  that  our  forcea 
were  fighting  under  handicaps  the  wont  ever 
f  aoad  by  any  Army  anywhere  and  that  it  had 
become  Impoasible  to  defend  Bataan;  but  be- 
cause with  the  surrender  came  the  painful 
realisation  by  all  of  us  that  tbe  reinforce- 
ments which  we  had  hoped  would  come  from 
the  United  Statea  were  not  to  arrive  anymore 
and  that  the  Philippines  would  be  given  up. 
at  least  temporarUy.  to  our  Implacable  foe. 

The  fall  at  Bataan  waa  not,  however,  a  day 
of  humiliation.  It  waa  our  flnast  hour.  l>e- 
cause  it  climaxed  an  epic  struggle  in  wtilch 
an  army,  besieged  on  land  and  blockaded  by 
sea.  surrendered  only  after  it  had  borne  all 
that  human  endtirance  could  bear  and  after 
it  bad  inflicted  frightful  casualties  on  tha 
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enemy.  General  MacArthur.  in  announcing 
the  surrender,  said: 

"Tbe  Bataan  force  went  out  as  it  wished — 
fighting  to  the  end  of  Its  flickering,  forlorn 
hope.  No  army  has  ever  done  so  much  with 
so  little.  Nothing  became  it  like  Its  last  hour 
of  trial  and  agony  " 

Neither  was  tbe  fall  of  Bataan  a  day  of  de- 
feat. l>ecauae  the  heroes  of  Bataan  had  ac- 
complished their  mission:  and  to  them  must 
go  a  major  part  of  tlie  credit  for  the  iiltl- 
mate  victory  in  1946.  Without  tbe  sacrifices 
of  thoee  oAccrs  and  men  it  might  never  have 
been  poeslble  to  see  final  victory  at  all  or  to 
see  It  so  soon.  The  resistance  in  Bataan 
wrecked  the  timetable  of  the  Japanese 
forces.  It  nailed  down  several  divisions  of 
those  forces  for  more  than  3  mcmtha  in  the 
Philippines,  which,  but  for  it,  would  have 
overrun  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  and  immediately  steamed  full  speed 
towards  Australia.  They  would  have  reached 
Australia  l>efore  forces  could  be  deployed, 
there  in  its  defense,  and  that  would  have  dis- 
abled that  continent  as  a  base  of  operations 
for  the  offensive  drive  and  the  reconquest  of 
all  of  the  South  and  Central  Pacific  and  the 
Phlllpplnea.  President  Pranklln  Delaiu> 
Rooaevelt,  at  the  height  of  tbe  Battle  of 
Bataan,  declared: 

"The  heroes  of  Bataan  are  effectively  as- 
sisting by  giving  invaluable  time,  and  time 
is  the  vital  factor  in  reinforcing  our  mili- 
tary strength  in  this  theater  of  war." 

In  Bataan  was  shed  our  country's  beet 
blood;  and  we  Plllplnoa  Join  today's  exercises 
with  a  deep  sense  of  consecration  to  the 
great  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  for  which 
they  fought.  As  we  pause  today  to  pay  our 
homage  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  the 
heroes  of  Bataan,  let  us  not  forget  that  while 
the  Pacific  war  has  been  won,  great  battles 
yet  remain  to  be  fought  to  guarantee  to  all 
of  humanity  the  freedom  and  Justice  for 
which  they  staked  their  Uvea  In  that  hal- 
lowed gnnind.  Totalitarian  forces,  the  same 
If  not  worse  than  those  which  they  crxished 
during  the  Pacific  war,  again  threaten  to 
deprive  us  of  the  great  gains  for  which  they 
paid  so  dearly:  and  from  Bataan  we  miist 
draw  one  leeson,  that  of  preparedness. 

Bataan  would  never  have  been;  and  the 
blood  that  was  shed  and  the  treasure  that 
was  wasted  there  and  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Philippines.  In  our  frantic,  desperate, 
futile  effort  to  resist  the  Japanese  aggression 
would  never  have  been  shed  and  wasted,  M 
we  had  taken  note  of  the  signs  and  the  por- 
tents which  were  all  too  obvious  that  the 
Japanese  would  not  be  satisfied  with  Man- 
churia but  would,  following  the  blueprint  in 
the  Tanaka  Memorial,  move  south  to  the 
greener  pastures  of  southeast  Asia  and  the 
Pacific 

We  of  the  democraciea.  all  too  often, 
measure  the  faith  and  Intentions  of  other 
peoples  by  oxir  own  good  faith  and  honest 
intentions.    We  lull  onrselTes  into  s  false 
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sense  of  security  after  we  have  Inked  an 
agreement,  treaty,  or  convention;  and  we  do 
not  st(^  to  watch  whether  tbe  same  good 
faith,  the  same  sincerity,  and  the  same  loy- 
alty to  the  plighted  word  which  Inspired  ua 
also  Inspired  the  other  parties  to  that  agree- 
ment, treaty,  or  convention.  We  arc  so  en- 
groaaed  in  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  lib- 
erties that  flow  from  our  democratic  way  of 
life  that  we  forget  that  thla  way  of  life  would 
be  ours  (»ly  so  long  as  we  exercised  the 
greatest  vigilance  not  only  against  the  inter- 
nal BUbverters.  but  also  against  those  who 
would,  by  external  aggression,  destroy  oar 
libertiee  and  force  upon  us  their  way  of 
life. 

We  saw  this  phenomeikon  during  the 
period  between  the  Plrst  and  the  Second 
World  Wars.  In  spite  of  the  aggression  in 
Europe,  in  spite  of  the  Japanese  saber-rat- 
tling In  Manchuria  and  in  Thailand,  we 
went  on  blithely  In  the  even  tenor  ol  our 
ways,  and  amidst  party  loickeringa,  factlcmal 
strife,  and  strikes,  and  lockouts,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  enunciate  doctilnes.  Issue  mani- 
festos, give  warnings,  and  talk  peace.  But 
peace  was  not  possible,  because  we  did  not 
sue  for  it  on  tlie  iMtfls  of  our  own  strength. 
It  took  the  tragedy  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
bombing  of  ManUa  to  awaken  us  from  our 
lethargy;  and  it  was  then  too  late  to  win 
the  initial  victories  of  the  war. 

We  saw  that  phenomenon  again  after  the 
Second  World  War.  Just  emerging  from  the 
victories  that  were  won  at  such  great  sacrl- 
ficca  in  men  and  treasures,  we  relapsed  to 
our  former  ways;  and  wlille  we  were  sign- 
ing treaties  which  were  intended  to  estab- 
lish firm  foundations  for  peace  and  Inter- 
natlcMial  cooperation,  aiul  without  waiting 
to  see  whether  these  earnest  efforts  on  our 
part  would  bear  tbe  frxilts  which  we  hoped 
they  would,  we  demobilized  as  fast  as  we 
could,  converted  war  industries  totally  to 
peacetime  needs,  and  settled  Into  a  frame  of 
mliMl  that  would  again  need  rude  awaken- 
ings to  place  us  on  our  feet  for  war  and 
resistance  to  aggression. 

We  did  not  see.  and  did  not  care  to  see,  that 
other  peoples,  with  ideas  of  goveriunent  and 
society  so  different  frcHn  ours  and  with  the 
doctrine  of  class  struggle  and  world  revolu- 
tion deeply  imbedded  in  their  ideology,  were 
even  then  maintaining  their  army  and  air 
force  and  their  industries  on  a  war  footing, 
to  l>e  ready  at  any  time  to  convert  the  world 
again  into  an  armed  Armageddon  on  a  day 
in  a  spot  absolutely  of  their  own  choosing. 
And  so  Korea  came;  and  in  it  we  saw  a  repe- 
tition of  the  tragedies  that  overtook  us 
in  1941. 

Let  us  work  for  peace.  Only  In  the 
cllnuite  of  peace  can  our  liberties  be  pre- 
served and  enjoyed  In  their  pristine  vigor. 
But  let  us  work  for  peace  from  strength  and 
not  from  weakness.  Let  us  bend  our  every 
effort  and  our  every  nerve  and  sinew  so  that 
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the  problems  which  divide  the  world  today 
may  be  settled  arovind  the  conference  table. 
Let  the  fovir  freedoms  and  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  be  given  life  and  sub- 
stance so  that  the  barriers  of  trade  may  be 
removed,  understanding  promoted,  liberties 
safeguarded,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world 
be  freed  from  fear  and  from  want:  but  while 
we  arc  working  toward  these  ends.  let  ua 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  until  such  ends  shall 
have  been  achieved  and  while  we  are  hoping 
for  the  best,  let  xis  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
Only  thus  can  peace  be  preserved;  and  If 
war  should  come,  only  thus  can  another 
Pearl  Harbor  and  another  Bataan  be  avoided. 

If  Bataan  Is  significant  because  it  taught 
us  one  lesson,  that  of  preparedness,  it  is 
even  more  significant  because  it  stands  as 
a  s3rmbol  of  Philippine-American  solidarity 
and  friendship.  Of  all  the  colonial  peoples 
In  1941.  the  j)eople  of  the  Philippines  were 
the  most  steadfast  In  their  loyalty  to  the 
mother  country  and  to  the  democratic  Ideal. 
As  brothers  In  arms,  Americans  and  Filipi- 
nos. In  open  fraternity,  fought  from  the 
same  foxholes  In  Bataan.  and  suffered  to- 
gether the  terrible  rigors  of  that  hard-fought 
campaign.  Again,  in  Corregidor,  Filipinos 
and  Americans  together  manned  the  battle- 
ments of  that  stricken  fortress,  and  fought 
savagely,  until  It  too  was  Invested  and  taken. 
And  all  the  way  from  Australia,  through  the 
Jungles  of  the  South  and  Central  Pacific,  to 
the  Philippines,  and  beyond,  our  two  peoples, 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
loyalty  to  freedom  and  to  each  other,  fought 
on  the  final  victory. 

When  it  would  have  been  easy  for  you 
after  the  war.  taking  advantage  of  the  devas- 
tation caused  In  the  PhUipplnes.  to  have 
gone  back  on  your  promise  to  grant  the 
Philippines  her  Independence,  you  were  true 
to  your  plighted  word  and  recognized  our 
right  to  freedom,  an  act  of  renunciation  un- 
paralleled in  world  history. 

Since  that  day,  July  4.  1946,  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines,  mutually  re- 
specting each  other's  sovereignty,  have  la- 
bored and  worked  together,  in  the  formation 
and  implementation  of  plans  for  peace  and 
the  promotion  of  the  economic  well-being 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  in  the  same 
spirit  that  was  shown  during  the  dajrs  of 
Bataan — with  perfect  understanding  of  each 
other.  In  harmony,  and  with  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  great  Ideals.  The  collaboration  that 
has  existed  between  our  two  countries,  one 
a  great  power  and  the  other  a  nascent  and 
new  State,  has  never  been  on  a  master-slave 
basis,  but  one  founded  on  affection  for  each 
other  and  on  our  conviction  that  the  United 
States  is  the  foremost  and  most  sincere 
champion  of  world  peace  and  economic  well- 
being. 

So  our  two  countries  were  invariably  on 
the  same  side  of  all  the  important  issues 
which  threatened  to  divide  tlie  United  Na- 
tions in  San  Francisco.  We  were  with  you 
when  the  United  Nations  was  fighting  for 
its  life  on  the  questions  affecting  Greece  and 
Iran.  We  supported  yoxir  stand  on  the  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  and  the  regulation  of 
armaments.  We  fought  with  you  for  the 
establishment  of  a  coUectlve-secvirlty  system 
for  the  United  Nations  and  voted  for  your 
plan  on  the  unification  of  Gerniany.  In  spite 
of  our  own  special,  national  interests  jeop- 
ardized in  the  project  for  peace  with  Japan, 
we  went  along  with  you  and  signed  the  peace 
treaty,  with  such  reservations  as  we  thought 
would  protect  those  Interests,  because  of  the 
larger  issue  of  peace  and  collective  security 
which  you  urged  In  support  of  the  treaty. 
And  in  the  critical  days  of  the  debates  in  the 
United  Nations  on  Korea  and  the  recognition 
of  Communist  China,  when  the  United 
States  looked  around  for  friends  and  found 
but  a  few,  the  Philippines,  of  all  the  Asian 
countries,  was  the  only  one  which  fought 
against    craven    appeasement    and    shame- 


faced blackmail,  and  stood  up  to  be  counted 
on  the  side  of  the  United  States. 

Ten  years  after  the  fall  of  Bataan,  the 
spirit  of  Bataan  still  lives.  The  friendship 
between  our  two  peoples  which  began  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  and  which  has 
grown  deeper  with  the  years  will  forever 
bind  our  two  nations  together,  which  neither 
time  nor  circumstances  can  weaken.  And 
whether  in  peace  or  In  war,  Filipinos  will,  as 
at  Bataan.  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
their  American  brothers  and  allies  so  that 
our  common  hope  and  common  aspirations 
for  peace,  freedom,  and  Justice  may  be  ful- 
filled and  realized. 


Prt^oted  ReTisMi  of  Ov  ImmifraHoi 
Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVCS 

Friday.  April  2S,  1952 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  served  for  24  years,  much  of  that 
time  as  a  ranking  member  of  the  former 
Committee  on  Immigration,  materially 
assisting  in  the  drafting  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1918  and  1924.  and  believing 
myself  possessed  of  far  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  invaluable  benefits  accruing 
to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  our 
immigi-atlon  laws,  so  severely  but  unjus- 
tifiably attacked  in  past  years  by  the 
professionally  prejudiced  restrictionists. 
who,  I  am  convinced,  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  bill  now  before  us.  I  want  to 
state  that  I  believe  this  bill  to  be  one  of 
the  most  unfair,  discriminatory.  un- 
American  measures  dealing  with  this  vi- 
tal subject  ever  to  come  before  Congress. 

It  must  be  conceded  by  every  fair- 
minded  man  that  immigration  to  this 
coimtry  is  what  made  this  great  land  of 
ours.  In  fact,  the  advantages  and  bene- 
fits attending  the  free  flow  of  immigra- 
tion were  of  tremendous  importance  in 
the  development  and  prosperity  of 
America  because,  in  the  main,  only  j)eo- 
ple  who  believed  in  liberty  and  freedom 
and  who  possessed  willingness  and  de- 
termination made  America  the  greatest 
and  most  prosperous  Nation  in  all  the 
world. 

In  years  gone  by  these  professional 
restrictionists  continually  charged  that 
the  Immigrants  we  admitted  would  en- 
danger our  free  Government.  I  main- 
tained, at  all  times,  while  advocating 
fair  immigration  laws  during  my  45 
years  in  the  House,  that  these  charges 
were  based  on  prejudice  entirely  and 
would  eventually  be  proven  false.  My 
position  has  been  completely  substan- 
tiated. The  record  shows,  beyond  any 
doubt,  that  the  immigrants  who  came  to 
our  shores  following  World  War  I  and 
after  World  War  n  have  become  loyal, 
patriotic,  law-abiding  citizens  and  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  develop- 
ment and  strength  of  our  economy.  The 
oft-repeated  charges  they  would  lower 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
wage  earner  were  also  false,  because. 
Invariably,  these  immigrants — and  I 
speak  of  those  coming  of  their  own  free 


will  seeking  freedom  and  liberty  and 
opportunity — have  filled  a  void  In  our 
agricultural  "^nd  Industrial  life  and  have 
added  immeasurably  to  our  strength  in 
fortifying  the  free  world.  In  fact,  they 
have  uplifted  the  American  wage  earner 
by  taking  on  the  most  undesirable  and 
most  difficult  work  in  helping  build  our 
railroads,  our  highways — in  bringing 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  coal  and 
valuable  ores  that  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  become  the 
greatest  industrial,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  Nation  In  the  world. 

Having  lived  among  the  so-called  new 
Immigrants  for  70  years,  becoming  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  them,  and  having 
seen  our  great  land  grow  in  population 
from  60.000.000  to  155,000.000  in  my 
Short  span  of  life ;  having  come  in  daily 
contact  with  members  of  the  various  na- 
tionalistic groups  such  as  the  Poles. 
Czechs,  Italians,  Greeks.  Scandinavians, 
and  others,  I  am  deeply  gratified  that 
I  have  never  overstated  the  benefits  that 
I  felt  would  accrue  and  that  have  come 
to  our  country  as  a  result  of  their  ab- 
sorption into  our  citizenry.  I  feel  thor- 
oughly justified  in  restating  my  position 
against  the  harsh,  inhuman,  unfair,  and 
unjustifiable  restrictions  contained  in 
this  proposal  authored  by  these  same 
prejudiced  professional  restrictionists. 

These  attempts  to  prejudice  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  against  the  im- 
migrant are  nothing  new.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  very  first  report  made  by  an 
immigration  commission  appointed  over 
150  years  ago.  a  commission  that  was 
proposed  by  one  of  our  very  great  Ameri- 
cans. Benjamin  Franklin,  In  which  re- 
port we  find  the  following: 

We  view  with  alarm  the  ever-Increasing 
undesirable  immigrants  that  are  filling  our 
penal  Institutions  and  poorhotues.  and  over- 
crowding our  coastal  cities. 

This  report  was  made  when  our  popu- 
laUon  was  less  than  4.000,000,  and  when 
those  who  were  so  severely  criticizing 
Immigration  had  come  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  great  bulk  of  the  then  cur- 
rent immigrants  were  coming  from  the 
British  Isles.  I  repeat,  this  report  was 
made  150  years  ago.  Again,  another 
million  dollars  was  spent  by  another  im- 
migration commission  in  1907.  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  same  unwarranted  fears 
were  expressed  in  that  report,  but  his- 
tory disproved  all  these  contenUona. 
The  fear  of  overpopulation  and  all  the 
other  fears  failed  to  materialize. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed 
to  this  bill  because  I  feel,  as  I  stated 
above,  it  has  apparently  been  conceived 
and  drafted  by  gentlemen  who  have 
failed  to  remain  honest  with  the  histori- 
cal development,  growth,  and  prosperity 
of  our  Nation  to  which  the  immigrant, 
in  such  great  degree,  contributed.  I 
concede  that  from  time  to  time  there 
have  been  a  few  entering  our  gates  who 
transgressed,  but  the  percentage  today 
Is  far  less  than  that  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  immigration  when 
the  bulk  of  our  immigrants  came  from 
the  so-called  older  stock.  We  must  all 
admit  that  perfection  In  selection  can 
never  be  achieved,  but  our  failure  to 
achieve  this  goal  should  not  be  employed 
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to  drive  out  the  last  v«tlge  of  humane, 
neighborly,  friendly  consideration  for 
those  in  other  lands  whose  eyes  are 
turned  toward  loved  ones  or  to  the  bea- 
con light  of  liberty  in  this  land  of  ours, 
nhere  their  skills,  their  determination, 
and  industry  can  be  utilized  in  retaining 
our  eminent  position  In  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. 

Personally,  I  never  did  condone,  and 
I  have  been  persistent  at  all  times  in 
refusing  to  admit  undesirables.  In  fact, 
•ome  of  the  most  restrictive  provisions 
embodied  in  the  acts  of  1918  and  1924, 
Including  many  of  the  deportation  pro- 
visions, were  the  result  of  my  effort* 
and  work. 

It  was  in  the  1924  act  that  the  first 
provision  embodying  national  origin  was 
Inserted.  It  was  a  vicious  proviaion  for  It 
esUbllshed.  for  the  first  time  In  our  Im- 
migraUon  laws,  a  deUberate,  prejudicial 
restriction  on  account  of  religious  belief 
and/or  color.  It  favored  Anglo-Saxons 
and  a  few  other  nationalities  with  in- 
crettaed  quotas  while  reducing  very  ma- 
terially those  from  South  European  and 
Asiatic  nations. 

I  recaU  Tcry  distinctly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bitter  fight  put  on  in  1912  by  thU 
same  coterie  of  restrictionists  when  a  re- 
vision of  our  Immigration  laws  was  be- 
fore Congress.  When  the  bill  reached 
the  White  House.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  upon  my  urgent  plea  and  sound 
argument.  President  William  H.  Taft 
vetoed  ihe  measure  and  his  veto  was 
sustalr.-d  by  the  House.  Again  in  1915 
the  same  forces  were  able  to  pass  an- 
other bill  which  i»as  exceedingly  harsh 
and  inhuman,  and  again,  following  my 
plea  to  President  Wilson,  he  vetoed  the 
bill  and  bis  veto  was  sustained.  I  feel 
certain  our  present  great  leader.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  will  give  this  measure  the 
same  treatment  If  it  reaches  his  desk. 
and  I  trust  this  body  will  exercise  the 
eame  good  Judgment  exercised  by  its 
two  predecessors  mentioned  above  If  and 
when  the  bill  is  returned  here. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  what  does  this 
bill  provide  in  its  distorted  attempt  to 
revise  our  immigration  laws?  Rather 
than  ensuring  a  steady  fiow  of  acceptable 
Immigrants  to  our  shores  it  embodies 
13  new  grounds  for  excluding  future 
Immigrants,  more  than  20  new  grounds 
for  excluding  or  deporting  those  ad- 
mitted In  past  years,  and  an  undeter- 
mined number  of  new  ways  of  losing 
one's  American  citizenship.  Rather  than 
codifying  our  present  laws  it  would  make 
more  than  100  changes  in  Federal  law 
governing  immigration,  deportation,  and 
citizenship.  Only  three  of  these  changes 
are  in  the  direction  of  liberality;  Asiatics 
are  made  eligible  for  Immigration  under 
minimum  quotas,  and  citizenship,  sex 
discriminations  are  eliminated,  and  re- 
formed totalitarians  may  be  admitted  but 
can  never  become  citiaena. 

The  bill  prohibits  future  immigration 
to  the  United  States,  except  for  certain 
narrowly  restricted  categories,  and  It 
provides  for  deportation  of  those  dis- 
placed persons  and  other  immigrants  ad- 
mitted in  past  years  who  do  not  meet  the 
very  rigid  standards  in  the  bill,  which 


are  made  retroactive.  It  also  deprives 
American  citizens  of  continued  citizen- 
ahlp  on  varioua  grounds  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  hitherto  aUowed, 

It  is  loaded  down  with  restriction  after 
restriction,  tearing  at  the  heart  strings 
of  separated  families;  it  encourages  re- 
ligious and  racial  persecution  In  other 
lands  by  denying  entry  to  certain  of  these 
victims:  it  grants  further  power  to  the 
Executive  to  set  up  new  restrictions,  and 
even  absolute  bars,  against  immigration, 
without  legislative  or  Judicial  review,  In 
peacetime  as  well  as  wartime.  It  pro- 
vides for  depwrtatlon  of  innocent  victims 
of  our  laws,  and  makes  all  grounds  of  de- 
portation retroactive  to  cover  all  immi- 
grants who  have  hitherto  been  admitted 
to  the  United  States. 

It  la  a  tragic  conglomeration  of  ill- 
conceived.  Inhuman,  un-American  pro- 
visions in  the  name  of  revision  of  our 
immigration  laws.  It  is  very  clear  that 
these  new  provisions  are- based  on  a  re- 
jection of  the  principle  stated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  The  proposed 
legislation  assumes  that  the  only  for- 
eigners who  are  desirable  in  America  are 
Anglo-Saxon  foreigners,  preferably  if 
they  arrived  a  hundred  years  or  more 
ago.  All  others,  presumably,  are  mem- 
bers of  Inferior  breeds,  who  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  United  States  by  any 
means  available,  or  deported.  If  possible, 
once  they  are  within  our  borders,  for  the 
most  trivial  of  reasons.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, if  it  is  enacted  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  the  United 
States  will  Itself  become  an  Iron-curtaln 
country.  It  Is  directly  contrary  to  the 
broad  principles  to  which  our  great  land 
has  dedicated  its  all  in  the  global 
struggle  to  free  the  struggling  peoples 
now  enmeshed  in  the  giant  claws  of  dic- 
tatorial oppression.  Its  enactment  will 
seriously  impede  our  progress  and  our 
position  in  the  world  of  tomorrow;  it  will 
dangerously  handicap  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  our  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural economy ;  It  will  cut  off  the  valuable 
replenishment  of  the  labor  that  performs 
the  arduous,  menial  work  so  vital  to  our 
entire  economy. 

I  protest.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
sincerity  and  force  at  my  command  the 
enactment  of  such  repressive,  discrim- 
inatory legislation  as  this  measure  em- 
bodies. I  trust  a  vast  majority  of  the 
membership  of  this  House  will  awaken 
to  the  dangers  to  our  future  as  the  one 
great  liberal,  democratic  leader  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  if  we  enact  this 
bill.  May  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our 
wonderful  fiag  continue  to  beckon  to  the 
homeless,  the  distraught,  the  persecuted, 
and  the  courageous  seeking  a  new  home 
in  the  land  of  the  free,  as  it  has  to  so 
many  millions  during  our  brief  history, 
whose  contribution  to  our  glory  and 
strength  and  leadership  Is  without  paral- 
lel in  world  annals.  I  hope  and  trust 
this  House  will  overwhelmingly  defeat 
this  measure,  thus  delivering  a  warning 
to  the  professionally  prejudiced  restric- 
tionists that  their  iron-curtain  ideas 
have  no  place  in  a  free  and  himiane 
America. 


Caaada  Isn't  Blnfinf  on  tiie  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF  mWM«aOTA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATI V  E5» 

Monday.  AprU  28. 19S2 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  \mder 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRO  an  exceptionally 
well-written  editorial  entitled  "Before 
It's  Too  Late,"  published  in  one  of  my 
local  home-town  papers,  the  Pree  Press, 
and  written  by  the  papers  able  editor 
and  publisher.  Veda  Ponikvar.  This  edi- 
torial clearly  and  succinctly  drives  home 
the  message  that  this  is  the  last  chance 
for  the  United  States  to  join  Canada,  our 
friendly  neighbor  to  the  north,  in  devel- 
oping for  mutual  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries the  largest  single  hydro  project  re- 
maining in  the  North  American  conti- 
nent." That  there  will  be  a  St.  Lawrence 
navigation  and  power  project  has  al- 
ready been  determined — by  Canada. 
The  only  choice  left  for  Congress  to 
make  in  its  closing  2  months  of  this 
session  is  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  shall  join  Canada  in  such  con- 
struction, and  thereby  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  joint  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  project  which  in  the  end  will  be  paid 
for  substantially  by  Americans  in  Ameri- 
can dollars  regardle.ss  of  whether  the 
project  is  built  by  Canada  alone — which 
it  will  be — or  whether  it  shall  be  con- 
structed in  Joint  partnership. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BaroKs  It  Is  Too  Lais 

"CSanada  Isnt  bluffing  on  the  seaway,  and 
Atlantic  shipping  will  dock  In  Duluth." 

So  writes  Anthony  J.  Wrtght,  of  Canada, 
who.  In  the  April  S  edition  of  America,  the 
National  Catholic  Weekly  Review,  points  out 
that  "heads  we  both  win,  taUs.  America 
loses."  That  is  perhaps  the  fairest  sum- 
mary of  Canada's  latest,  stiffened  attitude 
on  the  long-delayed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project.  Either  Canada  and  the 
United  States  will  Join  hands  on  both  the 
power  and  navigationel  project  and  share 
their  fruits  or  our  sister  nation  wiU  go 
ahead  alone,  cutting  her  own  seaway  chan- 
nel, but  will  cooperate  with  us  on  power 
development. 

Ime  Is  running  short.  Like  the  sand  in 
the  hourglass,  the  moment  Is  being  reached 
In  our  Nation's  history  when  either  we  will 
act  to  the  benefit  of  ourselves,  or  spend  the 
rest  of  our  days  paying  for  the  privilege  of 
shlppuig  on  international  waters.  It  seems 
strange  that  we  find  millions  to  pour  down 
useless  drains  of  endeavor  and  think  nothing 
of  It;  but  when  It  comes  to  worth-while  con- 
struction, we  balk  and  bicker  like  little 
children. 

Only  about  two  more  months  remain  of 
this  congressional  session,  and  in  that  short 
period  of  time,  our  Representatives  and  Sen- 
titan  are  confronted  with  some  major  issues 
and  very  important  bills,  perhaps  the  great- 
eat  of  which  Is  the  seaway  biU  which  Is  being 
buffeted  around  by  the  selfish  interests  and 
certain  Members  of  Congress. 

This  Joint  project  which  has  smoldered  on 
lawmakers'  shelves  since  1897  would  complete 
a  2.000-mUe  water  lane  for  seagoing  ships 
from  the  rock-bound  Atlantic  to  the  heart 
of  America  In  the  thriving  Midwest.  It 
would  also  develop  «.200,000  horaepowar  of 
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electrical  energy  for  the  northeastern  United 
States,  Ontario,  and  Quebec. 

How  could  the  United  States  lose  by  not 
sharing  the  construction  on  this  inland 
waterway  project?  The  ansu'er  was  given  by 
Canada's  Transport  Minister,  Lionel  Chevrler, 
in  a  recent  address.  Analyzing  the  $250,000.- 
000  to  be  contributed  either  by  Canadian 
taxpayers  ot  by  private  investors  if  Canada 
proceeds  a<one.  Chevrler  Issued  a  dollars-and- 
cents  threat.  "The  facilities  would  not  be 
provided  as  a  gift  to  anyone,"  he  stated,  "and 
least  of  all  to  the  United  Stotes.  The  initial 
cost  and  the  operating  expenses  would  be 
covered  by  tolls  on  shipping.  In  other  words, 
the  expense  would  be  borne  by  the  users  and 
beneflcieirles  of  the  facilities." 

Canada's  attitude  on  the  seaway  has  be- 
come determined  considerably  during  the 
past  f'w  months.  She  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Au- 
thority. It  is  empowered  to  use  Government 
giants  or  to  raise  money  by  a  bond  issue 
floated  in  Canada  or  In  this  country  to  start 
the  bulldozers  working  on  the  remaining  ob- 
stacles to  the  passage  of  large  vessels.  This 
new  authority  wUl  either  manage  the  Ca- 
nadian share  of  a  Joint  project  or  be  respon- 
sible for  carving  the  all-Canadian  route,  if 
Congress  remains  adamant  In  refusing  to 
satisfy  the  1941  agreement  by  which  America 
would  join  in  the  enterprise. 

In  addition  to  the  many  great  advantages 
of  increased  hydroelectric  power  for  both 
countries  and  the  Increased  shipping  made 
available  to  oceangoing  vessels  from  the 
Atlantic  straight  to  Duluth,  there  is  the 
mammoth  Labrador  iron-ore  development 
now  under  way  which  will  make  available  to 
America's  steel  plants  as  much  as  10,000,000 
tons  of  high-grade  ore  a  year.  The  seaway 
would  open  a  cheap  water  route  ^or  this  ore 
to  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Opponents  who  argue  that  the  seaway 
would  be  an  open  highway  target  to  atomic 
bombing  aren't  thinking  seriously.  There 
are  few  sections  of  our  country  that  arent 
dead  ringers  for  atomic  attack.  But  does 
that  known  fact  stop  us  from  building  indus- 
trial plants,  curtailing  navigational  progress, 
moth-balling  scientific  research,  or  plowing 
underground  our  vast  wheatfields  and  agri- 
cultiu'al  centers?  We  might  as  well  stop 
living  altogether. 

Canada  does  not  want  to  start  this  project 
alone.  Both  countries  have  much  to  gain 
by  mutual  cooperation,  friendliness,  and 
realism.  But  the  patience  of  our  sister  na- 
tion Is  getting  strained,  and  Congress  had 
better  act  now.  before  it  la  too  late. 

Veoa  Ponikuab. 


The  Object  of  the  Technical  Coopera- 
tion Program  Is  To  Teach  People  To 
Help  Themselres 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALIFOBNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1952 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  this  Congress  will  discuss  and  vote 
upon  a  program  known  as  the  TCA  pro- 
gram, the  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram. It  is  more  often  called  the  point 
4  program.  It  is  important,  as  we  dis- 
cuss this  subject  and  decide  how  much 
money  it  should  have  for  fiscal  year 
1953,  that  we  keep  In  mind  its  original 
objectives. 


It  was  to  be  a  simple  program.  The 
objective  was  not  to  pour  money  into 
Other  countries,  but  to  teach  people  to 
help  themselves.  No  clearer  statement 
of  the  objectives,  as*  well  as  the  dangers 
which  face  this  program  in  the  future, 
has  been  made  than  the  one  which  I 
have  asked  permission  to  include  with 
these  remarks.  It  is  called  a  reafiSrma- 
tlon  of  views  and  position  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to  TCA  program  and 
policies,  and  it  is  a  statement  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
sultants to  the  Food,  Agriculture,  and 
Resources  Development  Staff  of  the  TCA, 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

It  opposes  the  granting  of  large  sums 
of  money,  which  it  speaks  of  as  tempo- 
rary palliatives,  tending  to  diminish  local 
interest.  It  quotes  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
Bennett  and  his  philosophy,  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Board  subscribe  unre- 
servedly.   It  concludes  that: 

The  soundest  approach  is  by  educating  the 
people  so  they  can  train  their  own  corps 
of  experts  and  become  the  masters  of  their 
own  economic   destinies. 

It  Will  be  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to 
keep  this  wise  advice  in  mind,  in  a  few 
days,  when  we  are  asked  to  vote  large 
simis  of  money  for  foreign  aid,  including 
this  point  4  program,  when  what  we 
need,  and  what  these  foreign  friends 
need,  is  knowledge  of  production  and  of 
marketing  so  that  they,  of  their  own  ef- 
forts, may  become  self-reliant.  This 
Is  American  foreign  aid  at  its  highest  and 
best.    The  entire  statement  follows: 

FxBSUA*T  28,  1952. 

To:  Clajrton  E.  Whipple.  Director.  Pood.  Ag- 
riculture and  Resources  Development 
Staff,  Technical  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  State. 

From:  Board  of  Consultants  to  the  Food. 
Agriculture,  and  Resources  Develoomeiit 
Staff,  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  State. 

Subject:  Reaffirmation  of  Views  and  Posi- 
tion of  Board  With  Respect  to  TCA  Pro- 
gram and  Policies. 

PKEAMBLB 

We  recognize  the  pressures  arising  from 
considerations  of  the  psychological  impacts 
and  subsequent  prestige  created  by  the  slae 
of  appropriations  for  use  in  countries  con- 
cerned. Nevertheless,  we  believe  th.'  TCA 
program  as  related  to  food,  agriculture,  and 
resources  development  should  be  conflnec.  to 
the  originally  stated  objective  of  helping  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves,  rather  than  to  be 
utilized  as  an  expedient  to  attain  political 
and/o*-    military    policy   objectives. 

The  current  wide  acceptance  and  popular- 
ity of  the  technical  cooperation  concept  lias 
been  based  on  the  soundness  of  a  prr)gram  to 
increase  food  production  and  Improve  health 
and  living  standards  through  the  medium  of 
mass  education  and  exchange  of  technical 
know-how. 

W&  believe  that  this  basic  principle  must 
be  maintained  If  the  American  public  is  go- 
ing to  continue  to  support  technical  cooper- 
ation; that  is,  point  4. 

As  guaranties  that  the  technical  cooper- 
ation character  of  the  program  will  be  pre- 
served, we  recommend  that  the  following 
program  poUcies  be  continued  and  empha- 
sized: 

(a)  Point  4  is  a  program  of  the  American 
people.  As  such,  we  believe  It  should  Insure 
that  the  resources  of  the  many  nongovern- 
mental organization  now  working  in  the 
foreign  field  are  utUized  to  the  fullest  eitent 


possible  In  program  development  and  op«r> 
atlon.  We  recommend  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  determine  the  extent  of 
theae  resources  and  to  effect  a  fully  coordl* 
nated  program. 

(b)  We  feel  that  all  country  programa 
should  be  on  a  trvUy  coUaborative  basis  and 
that,  to  that  end,  each  cooperating  country 
should  make  contributions  of  both  personnel 
and  funds.  The  final  objective  of  each  TCA 
program  should  be  to  develop  local  leader- 
ship within  the  country  to  make  certain  of 
the  continuation  of  the  profram  to  the  da- 
sired  end. 

(c)  Money  means  nothing  unless  we  hav* 
staffs  who  can  spend  it  wisely.  Therefore, 
we  suggest  that  programs  be  projected  and 
funds  appropriated  only  as  competent  and 
proven  personnel,  both  in  the  United  SUtea 
and  in  the  country  itaeU,  are  poUntlally 
available. 

(d)  We  recommend  an  Immediate  study  of 
specifications  for  civil-service  appointments 
that  will  instu'e  the  recruitment  of  the  beat 
available  men  for  point  4  service.  Thla 
study  should  Include  specifications  for  men 
of  junior  level,  both  in  salary  and  experlenca. 

(e)  We  believe  the  above  because  our  col- 
lective foreign  experience  has  shown  that 
pumping  large  sunu  of  money  or  grants  of 
equipment  Into  underdeveIof>ed  countries 
sets  up  social  and  economic  forces  which  wUl 
defeat  the  long-range  objectives  of  point  4. 

For  Instance,  these  large  sums  or  grants 
( 1 )  may  lead  to  misuse  of  funds  and  equip- 
ment: (2)  are  temporary  pallUtlves  which 
often  diminUh  local  Initiative:  (S)  are  usu- 
ally not  fully  absorbed  Into  the  local  un- 
derdeveloped economies;  (4)  provide  work, 
equipment,  or  techniques  which  cannot  cr 
may  not  be  maintained  or  supported  after 
United  Sutes  aid  is  withdrawn;  (5)  lead  to 
oversized  projects  which  are  often  physi- 
cally, economically,  or  socially  unsound  be- 
cause of  lack  of  time  and  data  for  proper 
planning. 

azArraiCATioN  or  trz  strrrorr  or  thx  boaxo 
or  coNStn.TANTs  or  tkx  virws  ako  rosmoir 
or  m.  HXNiT  BXNNcrr,  lats  AOiciNisraAToa 

or  THX  TXCHNICAL  COOPXXATION  AOMIWISTaA- 
TIOW 

The  late  Dr.  Henry  Bennett  believed  that 
aside  from  the  "Immorality  of  great  ( lavish) 
gifts."  the  resulting  inefliclent  operations 
and  the  frequent  strengthening  of  the  hands 
of  exploiters  would  lurlher  Intensify  the  very 
situation  which  now  lies  at  the  root  of  tha 
world  ttirmoll. 

On  the  day  before  he  left  on  his  fatal  trip 
Dr.  Bennett  left  the  following  instructions, 
which  embody  the  essence  of  his  philosophy 
and  to  which  this  Board  subscribes  unre- 
servedly : 

"1.  I  made  a  very  strong  argument  before 
Congress  and  in  my  public  addresses  for  tha 
preservation  of  the  character  and  the  iden- 
tity of  the  point  4  program.  I  have  had  M/. 
Webb's  (Under  Secretary  of  State)  and  tha 
President's  personal  support  in  this.  Con- 
gress shaped  the  legislation  In  such  a  way 
that  it  thought  the  character  and  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  point  4  program  had  been  pre- 
served. We  must  not  now  lose  it  by  any 
act  of  our  own.  We  must  take  care  to  see 
that  it  Is  preserved  as  the  program  which 
the  President  presented  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world.  We  must  see  to  It  that  it  is 
preserved  as  the  program  which  all  of  ua 
together  have  described  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  TCA. 

"2.  The  program  we  have  described  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  is  a  simple,  down-to- 
earth,  self-help  program  designed  i;rlmarliy 
to  assist  other  peoples  In  Increasing  their 
food  production,  bettering  their  health  con- 
ditions, and  improving  their  educational 
systems.  It  is  my  view  that  the  cost  of  thla 
program,  which  wUl  be  effective  only  If  it  is 
pitched  on  a  long-term   basis,  should   be 
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enovgb  to  finance  a  broad,  dynamic  tech- 
nical cooperation  effort,  but  not  to  Include 
large-scale  grants-in-aid.  This  has  been  my 
consistent  posttlon  and  conviction  and  I 
mttst  be  faithful  to  It. 

**3.  It  is  my  desire  that  we  press  forward 
aa  rapidly  as  possible  with  aU  of  our  pro- 
gram, but  without  spending  money  reckless- 
ly. It  would  be  far  better  for  everyone  con- 
cerned if  we  tiu-ned  back  unneeded  nu)ney  to 
the  taxpayers  rather  thsin  waste  it  on  un- 
sound projects." 

Tills  Board  feels,  however,  the  TCA  must 
not  get  so  absorbed  in  ths  problems  of  pro- 
duction that  we  neglect  better  preservation, 
utilization,  and  distribution.  We  must  also, 
on  request,  be  ready  to  advlae  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  in  improv- 
ing their  own  land-tenure  patterns.  In  de- 
veloping their  credit  faculties  and  in  stress- 
ing efficient  marketing  of  their  products.  Dr. 
Bennett  thought  that  these  things  must  be 
created  by  the  people  themselves.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  soundest  approach  is  by  ed- 
ucating the  people  so  they  can  train  their 
own  corpe  of  experts  and  become  the  masters 
of  their  own  economic  destinies.  To  aU  of 
this  we  subscribe. 

Hssotc  B.  Aixor, 
Direetor   of   Mdttcation,    Near   East 
Foundation,  Neve  York.  N.  7. 

AMmBowwH. 
Warmer   onA    ButinetMinen,    Delphi, 
Jnd. 

iL  O.  Liuuiil. 
Executive  Director,  National  CafAo- 
lic    Rural    Li/e    Conference^    Det 
Moines.  Iowa. 


JoaM  H. 

Exacutive  Secretary.  Agricultural 
Missions.  Inc..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

J.  anTAST  Rttssbx, 
Farm  Editor,  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter and  Tribune.  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

WnXXAlf     A.     SCHOElfrZLD. 

Dean  Emeritus  and  Organization 
Consultant.  Corvallis.  Oreg. 

BsTliOIIB  W.  ""J—. 

Consultant.  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  United  Nations,  and 
Lecturer.  Harvard  Graduate  School 
0/  Business  Administration. 


StatMWBt  by  Hml  Laurie  C.  Battle,  of 
Alabama,  m  Bcbalf  of  tbc  American 
Society 


IKXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

or 

HON.  LAURIE  CBAHLE 

or  atjmums 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESSNTATIVXa 

Wednesday,  Apr'l  23.  1952 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
lean  Cancer  Society  is  waging  a  relent- 
less war  on  cancer  in  our  country.  I  am 
Interested  in  the  work  It  Is  doing  and 
In  the  results  It  Is  achieving. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  inserting  a  statement  recently  made 
by  me  in  behalf  of  the  program  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  The  state- 
ment foUowa: 

And  now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  is 
another  very  Important  issuo  before  us  and 
It  affects  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States.  What  cau  we  do  to  bring 
the  vicious  disease,  cancer.  unCer  control? 
It  Is  a  malady  which  is  taking  tha  Uv«a  ol 


nearly  a  quarter  of  a  milUon  of  o\ir  fellow 
Americans  annually. 

Fortunately,  something  is  being  done,  for 
tbc  American  Cancer  Society  is  furnishing 
the  leadership  and  the  financial  help  for  the 
world's  foremost  scientists  and  medical  au- 
thorities to  work,  night  and  day,  to  find  the 
cause  of  and  a  cure  for  cancer.  Tha 
American  Cancer  Society  Is  supported  by 
pubUc  funds.  Only  with  the  help  of  every- 
one can  they  carry  on  this  most  important 
work.  I  hop>e,  when  you  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  during  the  1952  crusade, 
that  you  will  give  as  generously  as  you  pos- 
sibly can  to  save  the  lives  of  your  neighbors, 
your  loved  ones  and,  perhaps,  even  your  own. 

Thank  you. 


Teanessec,  tbe  First  Wasliiiicton  Territory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKI 

Tuesday.  AprU  29.  1952 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Howard  H.  Bakes, 
delivered  an  able  and  timely  address  en- 
titled "Tennessee,  the  First  Washington 
Territory."  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  Tennessee  State 
service  at  the  Washington  Memorial 
Chapel.  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  April  27, 1952, 
and  under  leave  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  present  this 
speech  for  inclusion  in  tbe  Rbcorb: 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  and  proper  that 
Tennessee  should  come  at  this  time  and 
place  to  pay  homage  to  the  founder  of  the 
Republic,  and  I  deem  it  a  signal  honor  to 
have  been  chosen  by  Gov.  Gordon  Browning 
to  bring  this  message  of  gratitude  and  af- 
fection. When  I  use  the  word  "gratitude," 
I  refer  to  the  debt  which  Tennessee  owes  to 
Oeorge  Washington.  It  was  he  who  nour- 
ished the  hopes  of  those  early  pioneers  In 
their  struggles  to  win  peace  and  statehood — 
peace  with  the  Indian  savages  who  periodi- 
cally killed  their  outp>ost  settlers,  and  state- 
hood after  long  delay  and  disappointment. 
When  I  use  the  word  "affection,"  I  speak 
with  positive  conviction  and  authc^ty  be- 
cause the  people  of  Tennessee  ardently  lore 
and  cherish  the  memory  of  Washington. 

It  Is  conclusively  demonstrated  In  the  very 
fine  article  written  by  the  Honorable  Eugene 
X.  Patton,  of  Knozville.  Tenn.,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1953  edition  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  magazine,  that  what 
Is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  the  first 
Territory  named  In  honor  of  Washington. 
As  pointed  out  by  Senator  Patton,  the  peti- 
tion of  Watauga  settlers  was  dated  July  5, 
1776.    I  quote  in  part  from  the  petition: 

To  the  Honorable  the  Provincial  Council  of 
North  Carolina: 

"The  humble  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Washington  District,  including  the  River 
Watauga,  Nonachuckie." 

The  document  was  signed  by  112  property 
owners  and  residents  of  this  western  terri- 
tory and  only  2  of  the  property  owners 
were  unable  to  sign  their  own  names.  The 
petitioners  asked  that  they  be  recognized  as 
a  part  of  the  great  State  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  name  of  "Washington  District.'* 

Five  representatives  of  the  petitioners  were 
sleeted,  including  John  Sevier,  on  October  18. 
1778.  These  five  men  were  seated  as  mem- 
bers from  Washington  District. 


In  November  1777  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
North  Ctu-olina  Legislature  creating  Wash- 
ington County,  which  embraced  all  of  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Thus,  as 
shown  by  Senator  Patton:  "The  written 
rec(»-ds  show  conclusively  that  what  is  now 
Tennessee  was  the  first  territory  in  the  world 
named  for  George  Washington." 

To  Tennessee,  along  with  Vermont  and 
Kentucky,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been 
admitted  to  statehood  while  Washington  was 
President.  His  signature  Is  attached  to  our 
patent,  dated  June  1,  1796. 

Long  before  statehood,  while  the  wilder- 
ness now  known  as  Tennessee  was  Indian 
hunting  ground,  white  frontiersmen  fought 
their  way  westward  from  the  Province  of 
North  Cdrolina.  They  were  men  from  the 
Carolinas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 2Lxjme  of  them  bad  lately  come  from 
England  and  Scotland.  So  long  as  the  colo- 
nies were  tinder  the  British  flag,  these 
pioneers  were  loyal  to  tbe  Crown;  but  they 
were  individualists  by  th.ilr  very  nature,  and 
when  the  colonies  revolted  the  pioneers  of 
the  oackwoods  became  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  tbe  Revolution. 

Historians  agree  that  there  was  a  true 
type  of  backwoodsmen  in  the  wUd  regiona 
that  became  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The 
hunters  and  Indian  fighters  bore  a  general 
resemblance  to  one  another.  They  were 
lean,  taci'curn,  keen-eyed,  with  sinewy  frames 
capable  of  wonderful  endurance.  Every  one 
was  a  .  rifleman,  xisually  a  good  shot,  and 
trained  in  forest  and  Indian  lore.  Their 
dangers  forced  them  to  be  constantly  on  the 
alert.  They  were  trained  to  rely  upon  their 
own  quickness  and  courage,  whUe  acting  in 
conoert  with  trusted  companions. 

Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  Union  4 
years  to  the  day  before  Tennessee  became  a 
State.  There  was  much  likeness  in  their 
people  and  In  their  original  surroxindlngs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his  Winning  of  ths 
West,  remarks  upon  this  likeness: 

"Though  there  are  very  marked  differences 
between  tbe  two  Conunonwealtbs  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  yet  they  resemble  one 
another  more  closely,  in  blood  and  manners, 
than  either  does  any  other  American  State. 
•  •  •  In  their  origin  they  were  precisely 
alike." 

Daniel  Boone,  a  Pennsylvanlan  by  birth, 
was  a  pioneer  in  Tennessee  befca«  he  entered 
Kentucky.  "All  through  this  region,"  says 
Roosevelt,  "they  were  alike;  they  had  as  lit- 
tle kinship  with  the  Cavalier  as  with  the 
Quaker:  the  West  was  won  by  those  who 
have  been  rightly  called  the  Roundheads  oi 
the  South,  the  same  men  who,  before  any 
others,  declared  for  American  independence." 

Such  men  as  these  were  the  ones  to  whom 
General  Washington  referred  on  that  dark 
night  here  at  Valley  Forge  when  he  ordered, 
"Place  no  men  on  guard  tonight  but  Ameri- 
cans." 

We  all  know  how  desperate  was  the  con- 
flict, and  how  the  patriots  suffered  at  Valley 
Forge.  Washington  had  his  hands  more 
than  full  In  the  North,  whUe  General  Gates 
had  been  defeated  at  Camden,  and  Com- 
wallis  was  overrunning  the  South. 

Only  3  days  later,  however,  he  announced 
tbe  victory  at  Kings  Mountain. 

Kings  Mountain.  There  on  that  rugged 
slope,  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  in  favor 
of  American  Independence  and  liberty. 

Let  uS  -have  the  story  from  the  Winning 
of  the  West: 

"The  close  of  the  year  1780  was.  In  the 
Southern  States,  the  darkest  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  struggle.  Cornwallis  bad  Just 
destroyed  the  army  of  Gates  at  Camden. 
The  red  dragoons  rode  hither  and  thither, 
and  all  through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
none  dared  lift  their  heads  to  oppose  them, 
while  North  Carolina  lay  at  the  feet  of  Corn* 
wallls,  as  he  started  through  it  with  his  anay 
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to  march  into  Virginia.  There  was  no  organ- 
ized force  against  him.  and  the  cause  of  the 
patriots  seemed  hopeless.  It  was  at  this 
hour  that  the  wild  backwoodsmen  of  the 
western  border  gathered  to  strike  a  blow  for 
Ubwty. 

"When  Comwallls  Invaded  North  Carolina 
he  sent  Ferguson  Into  the  western  part  of 
the  State  to  crush  out  any  of  the  patriot 
forces  that  might  still  be  lingering  among 
the  foothills.  Fergiison  was  a  very  gallant 
and  able  officer.  He  had  with  him  a  bat- 
talion of  regular  troops  and  several  other 
battalions  of  Tory  militia,  in  all  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  men.  He  pushed  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  wall,  till  he  could  see  in  his 
front  the  high  ranges  of  the  Great  Smokies. 
Here  he  learned  that  beyond  the  mountains 
there  lay  a  few  hamlets  of  frontiersmen, 
whose  homes  were  on  what  were  called  the 
western  waters,  that  is.  the  waters  which 
flowed  into  the  Mississippi.  To  these  he 
sent  word  that  if  they  did  not  prove  loyal 
to  the  king,  he  would  cross  their  mountains, 
hang  their  leaders,  and  burn  their  villages. 

"Beyond  the  mountains,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Holston  and  Watauga,  dwelt  men  who 
were  stout  of  heart  and  mighty  in  battle. 
*  *  *  Hitherto  the  foes  against  whom 
they  had  warred  had  been  not  the  British, 
but  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British — Creek 
and  Cherokees  ard  Shawnee.  Now  that  the 
army  of  the  king  had  come  to  their  thresh- 
olds, they  turned  to  meet  It  as  fiercely  as 
they  met  his  Indian  allies.  Among  the 
backwoodsmen  of  this  region  there  were  at 
that  time  three  men  of  special  note:  Sevier, 
who  afterward  became  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see; Shelby,  who  afterward  became  Governor 
of  Kentucky,  and  Campbell,  the  Virginian. 
who  died  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  •  •  • 
The  meeting  place  was  at  the  Sycamore 
Shoals.  On  the  appointed  day  the  back- 
woodsmen gathered  1.600  strong,  each  man 
carrying  a  long  rifle,  and  mounted  on  a 
tough,  shaggy  horse.  •  •  •  Then  the 
army  started,  the  backwoods  colonels  riding 
In  front. 

"Two  or  three  days  later  word  was  brought 
to  Ferguson  that  the  backwater  men  had 
come  over  the  mountains.  •  •  •  Fergu- 
son at  once  fell  back,  sending  out  messengers 
fen*  help.  When  he  came  to  King's  Mountain, 
a  wooded  hog-back  hill  on  the  border  be- 
tween North  and  South  Carolina,  he  camped 
on  its  top,  deeming  that  there  he  was  safe. 
tor  he  supposed  that  before  the  backwoods- 
men could  come  near  enough  to  attack  him 
help  would  reach  him.  But  the  backwoods 
leaders  felt  as  keenly  as  he  the  need  of  haste, 
and  choosing  out  990  picked  men,  the  best 
warriors  of  their  force  and  the  best  mounted 
and  armed,  they  made  a  long  forced  march 
to  assail  Fergiison  before  help  could  come  to 
him.     •     •     • 

"The  little  armies  were  about  equal  in 
niimbers.  Ferguson's  regulars  were  armed 
with  the  bayonet  and  so  were  some  of  his 
Tory  militia,  whereas  the  Americans  had  not 
a  bayonet  among  them,  but  they  were 
picked  men,  confident  in  their  skill  as  rifle- 
men, and  they  were  so  sure  of  victory  that 
their  aim  was  not  only  to  defeat  the  British 
but  to  capture  their  whole  force.  The  back- 
woods colonels,  counseling  together  as  they 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  column,  decided  to 
surround  the  mountain  and  assail  it  on  all 
Bides.  Accordingly  the  band  of  frontiersmen 
split  one  from  the  other  and  soon  circled 
the  craggy  hill  where  Ferguson's  forces  were 
encamped.  They  left  their  horses  In  the  rear 
and  immediately  began  the  battle,  swarming 
forward  on  foot,  their  commanders  leading 
the  attack. 

"The  march  had  been  so  quick  and  the 
attack  so  sudden  that  Ferguson  had  barely 
time  to  marshal  his  men  before  the  assault 
was  made.  Most  of  his  militia  he  scattered 
around  the  top  of  the  hill  to  fire  down  at  the 
Americans  as  they  came  up,  while  with  his 
regulars  and  with  a  few  picked  militia  he 


charged  with  the  bayonet  in  person,  first 
down  one  side  of  the  mountain  and  then 
down  the  other.  Sevier,  Shelby,  Campbell, 
and  the  other  colonels  led  each  his  force 
of  riflemen  straight  toward  the  summit. 
Each  body  In  turn  when  charged  by  the  regu- 
lars was  forced  to  give  way,  for  there  were 
no  bayonets  wherewith  to  meet  the  foe;  but 
the  backwoodsmen  retreated  only  so  long 
as  the  charge  lasted,  and  the  minute  that 
it  stopped  they  stopped  too,  and  came  back 
ever  closer  to  the  ridge  and  ever  with  a 
deadlier  flre.  Ferguson,  blowing  a  silver 
whistle  as  a  signal  to  his  men,  led  these 
charges,  sword  in  hand,  on  horseback.  At 
last.  Just  as  he  was  once  again  rallying  his 
men,  the  riflemen  of  S?vier  and  Shelby 
crowned  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  gallant 
British  commander  became  a  fair  target  for 
the  backwoodsmen,  and  as  for  the  last  time 
he  led  his  men  against  them,  seven  bullets 
entered  his  body  and  he  fell  dead.  With 
his  fall  resistance  ceased.  The  regulars  and 
Tories  huddled  together  in  a  confused  mass, 
while  the  exultant  Americans  rushed  for- 
ward. A  flag  of  truce  was  hoisted,  and  all 
the  British  who  were  not  dead  surrendered. 
The  victory  was  complete.  •  •  •  Corn- 
wallls.  when  he  heard  of  the  disaster  to  his 
trusted  lieutenant,  abandoned  his  march 
northward,  and  retired  to  South  Carolina. 
When  he  again  resumed  the  offensive,  he 
found  his  path  barred  by  stubborn  General 
Greene  and  his  troops  of  the  Continental 
line." 

Throughout  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
backwoodsmen  of  Tennessee  were  victims  of 
savage  Indian  attacks.  Abundant  proof  is 
at  hand  to  show  that  British  agents  aroused 
the  Indians  all  along  the  borders.  The 
Creeks,  Cherokees.  Choctaws,  Chlckasaws. 
and  other  nations  made  havoc  among  the 
white  settlers  and  their  families.  No  mercy 
was  shown  or  expected  by  either  side.  The 
home  States  were  unable  to  give  much  help 
to  the  frontier  people.  Indeed,  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  the  States  were  hardly  known 
along  the  frontier. 

After  the  war,  for  a  few  years,  conditions 
In  the  land  now  called  Tennessee  were  con- 
fiised  and  unhappy.  The  people  felt  that 
they  were  neglected  by  their  own  govern- 
ment. They  were  making  towns  and  even 
cities,  while  fighting  off  the  Indians  and 
clearing  the  forests.  John  Sevier  took  a 
prominent  part  in  organizing  the  State  of 
Frankland,  later  called  Franklin,  which  de- 
manded a  place  in  the  American  Union.  For 
3  years  the  border  people  maintained  that 
State,  with  Sevier  as  Its  governor.  Finally, 
when  an  luiderstandlng  was  reached  with 
North  Carolina,  and  the  territory  was  ceded 
by  It  to  the  United  States,  Tennessee  waa 
admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  John 
Sevier  was  Its  first  Governor;  WUUam  Blount, 
who  had  been  governor  of  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ohio,  became  one  of  the  State's  first 
Senators,  and  William  Cocke  was  the  other. 
A  young  and  aggressive  lawyer  named  An- 
drew Jackson  was  chosen  as  Tennessee's  first 
Member  of  Congress. 

Before  coming  down  to  later  times  let  ua 
consider  for  a  moment  the  remarkable  career 
of  John  Sevier,  first  Governor  of  Tennessee. 
He  served  Washington  well,  in  tx>rder  wars 
and  in  Revolutionary  battle.  He  was  born 
in  Rockingham  County.  Virginia,  In  1745. 
and  with  his  brothers  moved  to  Watauga 
County,  North  Carolina,  in  1773.  They  set- 
tled on  the  Holston  River  (now  the  Ten- 
nessee) and  suffered  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions along  with  all  other  pioneers.  John 
Sevier  developed  notable  ability  as  an  In- 
dian fighter.  He  became  captain  of  militia 
under  General  Washington  in  Lord  Dun- 
more 's  war  against  the  Indians,  and  served 
2  years. 

In  all  the  turbulent  life  on  the  border 
Sevier  took  a  leading  part.  He  was  active 
In  politics  as  well  as  In  war.  Although  the 
pioneers  were  disappointed  by  the  apparent 


neglect  of  their  State  government  in  protect- 
ing them,  they  were  Intensely  loyal  Ameri- 
cans. 

Sevier  is  an  Inseparable  part  of  the  curloua 
history  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  that  back- 
woods piece  of  statecraft  which  preceded 
the  creation  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Ha 
was  chosen  governor  of  Franklin,  and  served 
for  3  years.  When  the  country  was  merged 
Into  the  District  of  Washington  as  a  part 
of  North  Carolina,  John  Sevier  was  elected 
to  the  first  Congress,  and  served  from  June 
16,  1790  to  March  3.  1791.  Then  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier  general  of  militia  in  the 
Washington  District,  where  he  fought  In- 
dians for  5  or  6  years  until  the  State  waa 
admitted  into  the  Union.  He  served  as  first 
governor  of  Tennessee  until  1801  and  waa 
again  governor  from  1803  until  1809.  During 
his  early  service  as  governor  the  United  Statea 
prepared  for  war  against  France,  and  in  1798 
Sevier  was  appointed  a  birgadler  general  of 
the  provisional  army  which  Washington  waa 
to  command. 

Sevier  then  served  In  the  Twelth.  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth  Congresses,  from 
1811  until  his  death  In  1815.  He  died  near 
Fort  Decatur,  Alabama,  while  acting  as  com- 
missioner to  determine  the  boundary  between 
Georgia  and  the  Creek  territory  in  Alabama. 
His  body  lies  under  a  monument  at  Knox- 
vUle. 

Although  George  Washington  and  Andrew 
Jackson  may  not  have  been  personally  ac- 
quainted, a  meeting  between  them  was  poa- 
slble,  as  Jackson  served  In  the  House  dur- 
ing Washington's  last  2  years  in  the  White 
House.  On  the  day  when  Washington  re- 
tired. March  4,  1797.  Jackson  began  a  term 
as  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

These  two  men  differed  in  many  respecta. 
but  there  was  also  a  resemblance.  They  were 
alike  In  honesty,  courage,  loyalty,  and  per- 
severance. Andrew  Jackson  Is  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  Americans  for  bis  utterance 
of  seven  words;  "Our  Federal  Union— It  muat 
be  preserved."  Back  of  those  words  waa  a 
fiery  temper  and  an  eagerness  to  use  force, 
if  necessary,  to  compel  a  State  to  remain 
within  the  Union.  He  was  a  champion  of 
the  rlghu  of  a  Bute,  and  he  loved  his  naUve 
State.  South  Carolina;  but  he  loved  the 
Union  more.  Jackson  held  fast  the  fabric 
which  Washington  had  made,  and  passed 
it  along  Intact  for  Lincoln  to  preserve  for- 
ever. In  the  intervening  30  years  many 
Americans  came  to  understand  better  the 
nature  of  our  Union,  so  that  Lincoln  had 
a  greater  majority  with  him  than  Washing- 
ton had,  thanks  to  Andrew  Jackson.  If  Old 
Hickory  had  been  Governor  of  Tennessee  In 
1861  I  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  Stata 
would  have  voted  for  secession. 

The  second  Tennessean  to  become  Presi- 
dent was  also  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
Washington.  James  K.  Polk  was  by  birth 
a  North  Carolinian,  but  was  brought  up  In 
Tennessee.  Hla  admlnlstraUon  Is  famoua 
for  having  brought  about  the  greatest  ex- 
pansion of  American  territory  yet  recorded: 
greater  even  than  the  vast  region  covered  by 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  President  Polk  waa 
a  Jealous  champion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
What  he  had  to  say  In  his  first  message  to 
Congress  may  be  regarded  as  prophetic.  In 
view  of  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  quoting  that  portion  of  the 
Monroe  message  declaring  against  overseas 
attempts  to  colonize  any  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can continents.  President  Polk  said: 

"In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world 
the  present  is  deemed  a  proper  occasion  to 
reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  principle  avowed 
by  Mr.  Monroe.  •  •  •  It  should  be  dis- 
tinctly announced  to  the  world  as  our  settled 
policy  that  no  future  European  colony  or 
dominion  shall  with  our  consent  be  planted 
or  established  on  any  part  of  tlie  North  Aour- 
lean  Continent." 

Subsequently  President  Polk  made  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  would  prevent  Suro- 
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pean  interfereaoe  with  South  American 
publics  and  would  not  permit  the  transfer 
of  Cuba  from  one  European  power  to  an- 
other. 

In  this  principle,  aa  In  tale  aetttoment  of 
the  controvarey  over  the  north  western 
boundary.  Freatdant  Polk  wrote  that  ha  waa 
following  loyally  the  poUcy  advoeatad  by 
Washington. 

Tenneaeee  gave  to  the  Nation  a  third  Pres- 
ident In  the  person  of  Andrew  Johnson.  No 
more  atatwart  defender  at  the  Union  ever 
lived  than  thU  Tennaeeean.  When  hU  State 
▼otad  for  eeceeelon  Johnaon  refused  to  raalgn 
from  the  Senate;  but  when  LlxMOln  made 
him  military  governor  of  the  State.  Johnson 
promptly  doffed  the  senatorial  toga  and 
■erred  In  uniform  until  he  waa  nominated 
for  Vice  President.  When  he  became  Presi- 
dent he  clung  faithfully  to  the  policy  which 
Lincoln  had  devised  for  the  restoration  of 
union  as  conceived  by  Washington.  John- 
son was  supported  by  a  great  proportion  if 
not  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Ten- 
nesaee.  and  the  memory  of  hla  heroic  career 
Is  cherished  by  them. 

Otn-  State,  next  to  Virginia,  waa  the  chief 
battleground  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  over- 
run by  armies  on  both  sides,  and  more  than 
400  battles  and  skirmishes  were  fo\ight  there. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
be  readmitted  to  the  Union.  TtxiB  was  on 
July  94,  1806,  and  President  Johnson  had 
much  to  do  In  restoring  good  will  between 
Traneasec  and  Ita  aleter  SUtea. 

Thus,  in  both  bright  and  stormy  times,  the 
State  which  Washington  welcomed  Into  the 
Union  grew  and  became  established  as  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  United  States.  It  comes 
today  to  renew  Its  allegtanee  to  the  memory 
of  the  foander,  to  rejoice  that  the  Union  ia 
now  the  hope  at  the  world,  and  to  pledge  it- 
self to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution. 

Our  beloved  America,  today,  faces  an  ever 
greater  erlaia  than  Valley  Porge  or  Gettya- 
burg. 

Tbare  are  thoee  within  our  midst  who 
wmM  destroy  us:  who  would  change  oar 
f carm  of  Govamment  and  cleave  to  eocamu- 
nlam,  socialism,  or  fascism. 

TO  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  follow  the 
siren's  sweet  music  to  the  predplee  above  the 
sea.  may  I  oommend  the  reading  and  re-read- 
ing of  the  Twenty-fourth  Chapter  of  Joafaua. 
vafaae  19  through  15: 

"IS.  And  I  have  given  yon  a  land  for  which 
ye  did  not  lab-oiir,  and  citlee  which  ye  bunt 
not.  and  ye  dwell  In  them:  of  the  vineyards 
and  oliveyards  which  ye  planted  not  do  ye 
eat. 

"14.  Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve 

blm  In  alDoerlty  and  In  truth;  and  put  away 
the  gods  which  your  fathers  seived  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  flood,  and  in  Sgypt;  and 
serve  ye  the  Lord. 

"IS.  And  If  tt  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve 
the  Lord,  chocse  you  this  day  whom  ye  will 
K  whether  the  goda  which  four  fathera 
that  were  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Ankorltas,  In  wboaa 
land  ye  dwell;  but  aa  f or  me  and  my  houae, 
we  will  lerva  the  Lord." 


HappcHBfi  ■  Waskmftoii, 
N0.S8 


ETXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PBiiJtBTi.vajna 
IN  THE  SEMATI  OP  TBM  UMTTKD  VTATtB 

Tuesday.  AprU  29,  19S2 

Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  oonaent  to  have  printed  In  tho 


Appendix  of  the  Rsookb  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  April  28.  1952.  The  address  is 
entitled  "Happenings  in  Washington." 
and  is  my  program  No.  58  on  that  sub- 
ject 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoss, 
as  follows: 

HAFFEWUlOa  XM   WABIlftlTON,  PSOCXAM  NO.    68 

(Broadcast  by  Bon.  Bdwaid  Mastui,  of 
Pennsylvania) 

This  is  Bd  Maamr.  speaking  to  yon  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  bringing  you  an- 
other diecuBskm  of  happenings  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  recent  weeks  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  shocked  by  sudden  ded- 
Blons  in  matter*  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Flrvt,  there  was  the  startling  development 
in  Prealdent  Truman's  plan  to  end  corrup- 
tion in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

That  started  out  with  the  promise  of  a 
thorough  bouae  cleaning.  But  it  tdew  up 
With  a  loud  bang. 

It  ended  with  the  dismissal  of  Newbold 
Morrla  and  the  forced  resignation  of  At- 
torney General  McGrath  from  the  Presldent'a 
Cabinet. 

The  country  had  hardly  recovered  from 
that  shock  when  the  threat  of  a  Nation-wide 
steel  strike  reached  a  climax.  Negotiations 
between  the  steel  industry  and  the  CIO 
wntons  oollapeed.  President  Trunuin  nished 
Into  the  situation  with  a  hurried  decision  to 
aeiae  the  steel -producing  facilities  of  the 
Nation  by  Executive  order. 

The  question  of  the  President's  authority 
to  take  such  drastic  action  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  dlacuasion  and  litigation  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  Truman  claimed  Inherent  powers  un- 
der the  general-welfare  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution. He  also  stated  he  was  acting  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  long 
sought  statutory  authority  to  seize  and  oper- 
ate private  industry  in  an  emergency,  but 
Oongreas  haa  refuaed  to  give  him  such  broad 
power 

It  haa  been  argued  that  the  Prealdent 
might  have  Invoked  the  injunction  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  as  he  has  done 
In  many  previous  labor  diaputaa.  That 
would  have  delayed  any  strike  action  during 
an  80-day  cooling-off  period.  But  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  radio  broadcast,  stated  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  worka  too  alowly  to  reaUy 
stop  a  strike. 

Theee  developmenta  have  arouaed  the  In- 
terest of  the  whole  country,  but  in  the  great 
Tolume  of  bills  that  pour  into  Congress  there 
are  many  proposals  of  great  importance  that 
fall  to  attract  the  attention  at  the  public. 

Sometimes  the  real  Importance  of  a  bill  is 
concealed  by  language  that  doea  not  indicate 
its  real  purpose. 

In  some  cases  a  legislative  proposal  that 
appears  to  be  simple  and  harmless  has  with- 
in it  the  power  to  make  far-reaching  changes 
in  our  form  of  government. 

There  have  been  many  such  bills.  Each 
one,  taken  by  Itself,  may  seem  to  be  no  source 
of  danger  to  our  country.  But  for  the  most 
part,  they  follow  a  pattern  which  would  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  Federal  authority  and 
would  concentrate  at  Washington  control  of 
functions  which  are  now  performed  by  State 
and  local  government. 

That  Is  the  prooeaa  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  grown  to  such  enormous 


It  la  the  process  by  which  Washington  has 
extended  Its  power  to  control  and  regxilats 
private  business  and  Industry. 

It  Is  the  proceas  t>y  which  tha  number  of 
Federal  emftfoyeea  has  been  Increaaed  year 


after  year,  swelling  the  Federal  payroll  and 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

It  is  the  proeeea  by  Which  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  has  reached  the  unt>elievable 
total,  now  proposed,  ot  S8S,000,000.000  for  a 
single  year. 

In  this  broadcast  I  want  to  discuss  some  of 
the  measuies  now  before  Congress  which.  In 
my  opinion,  would  continue  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  Federal  hureaucracy  and 
would  Increaae  the  centralization  of  power 
and  authority  here  in  Washington. 

Tou  should  know  about  these  bills  becauae 
they  are  part  of  the  movement  for  a 
planned  eoonomy,  directed  and  controlled 
by  an  all-powerful  central  government. 
They  are  contrary  to  the  American  plan  of 
individual  freedom. 

Tou  should  know  about  theee  bills  be- 
ca\ise,  if  enacted,  they  will  increase  the  slae. 
the  cost,  and  the  power  of  Government.  AikI, 
you,  the  taxpayer,  will  have  to  pay  the  bill 
in  taxes  even  higher  than  they  are  today. 

One  of  the  latest  of  theee  meastires  has 
been  Introduced  by  Senator  Httmphkzt,  of 
Minnesota.  It  proposes  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Bureau  of  Accident  Prevention. 
Its  purpose,  as  stated  In  the  bill.  Is  the  pro- 
motion and  maintenance  ot  safe,  healthful 
conditions  of  employment  in  industries  af- 
fecting commerce. 

That,  of  course.  Includes  practically  aQ 
employment,  because  recent  court  decisions 
have  held  that  all  Indxistrlal  production  Is 
part  of  commerce. 

Certainly  every  good  citizen  is  Interested 
In  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers  in 
our  mills  and  factories.  Every  good  citizen 
demands  that  they  have  complete  protec- 
tion against  any  hazardous  or  xmhealthful 
conditions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  In  Pennsyl- 
vania every  legal  safeguard  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  workers  is  properly  and  efBciently 
administered  by  the  State  department  <rf 
labor  and  industry  and  the  State  depart- 
ment of  health. 

When  I  served  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
I  recommended,  and  the  legislature  enacted, 
amendments  to  existing  laws  that  strength- 
ened State  supervision  over  safety  and 
health  conditions  in  the  industries  and 
mines  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Now  It  \a  proix>sed  to  set  up  a  Federal 
agency,  with  thotisands  of  employees,  to  do 
the  same  Job  that  Pennsylvania  is  now  per- 
forming to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
management  and  labor.  If  those  sponsoring 
the  Humphrey  bill  have  their  way,  you,  the 
taxpayer,  will  pay  for  this  needless,  wasteful. 

and  expensive  duplication  of  effort. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  acci- 
dent-prevention boards  for  individual  indus- 
tries to  consist  of  nine  members.  These 
boards  would  have  authority  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  with  the  full  force  and  ef- 
fect of  the  law.  The  bill  provides  further 
for  mandatory  compliance  and  fixes  penalties 
for  violations  at  fines  not  to  exceed  SI. 000 
or  Imprisonment  up  to  6  months,  or  both. 
^  I  have  received  hundreds  of  protests  from 
an  parts  of  Pennsylvania  against  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  It  is  opposed  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons: 

1.  It  is  another  encroachment  by  Federal 
bureaucracy  upon  the  rightful  authority  of 
the  State. 

3.  It  is  wasteful  duplication  that  can  only 
squander   the    taxpayer's   money. 

3.  It  is  an  Improper  delegation  of  authority 
to  make  laws. 

4.  It  would  place  an  Industry  under  the 
constant  threat  of  political  reprisals  if  its 
administration  fell  Into  the  hands  of  un- 
scrupulous officials. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  principally 
becaxise  I  am  opposed  to  expanding  Federal 
power  by  robbing  the  States  of  their  fiu^- 
tions  and  authority,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
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Humphrey  bill  when  It  comes  before  th« 
Senate. 

Another  bill  to  place  industrial  health  and 
safety  under  Federal  control  has  been  offered 
by  Senator  Muuut.  of  Montana.  It  differs 
from  the  Humphrey  bill  only  In  a  layer  of 
sugar  coating  to  make  It  more  palatable  to 
the  States.  The  effect,  however.  Is  Just  the 
same — State  authority  Is  wiped  out.  Federal 
power  Is  strengthened. 

Senator  Mxjmmat  proposes  that  grants  of 
Federal  fvmds  be  made  to  State  agencies  to 
assist  in  health  and  safety  promotion.  But 
before  any  allocation  of  money  Is  made,  the 
State  must  provide  a  plan  and  adopt  such 
methods  of  administration  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  decides  are  necessary  for  efDcient 
operation. 

In  other  words  no  grant  of  Federal  money 
will  be  made  to  any  State  that  does  not  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  Washington. 

In  my  opinion  and  In  the  opinion  of 
many  Pennsylvanlans  who  have  made  their 
▼lews  known  to  me.  here  we  have  a  proposal 
that  adds  nothing  to  industrial  safety  except 
additional  expense  and  the  transfer  of  a 
State  function  into  the  hands  of  the  Wash-. 
Ington  bureaucrats. 

The  language  of  the  bill  seemingly  con- 
tinues the  authority  of  the  States  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  wherever  Washing- 
ton provides  the  money,  complete  control 
follows  in  due  course.  I  shall  vote  against 
this  bill  when  It  comes  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Another  plan  to  replace  State  regulation 
with  Federal  control  is  proposed  in  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Senator  Nxzlt,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. His  bill  would  extend  Federal  au- 
thority over  safety  practices  in  coal  mines. 
It  would  Include  authority  for  a  Federal  In- 
spector to  close  down  a  mine  if  it  did  not 
comply  with  safety  regulations  prescribed  by 
Washington. 

Here  Is  another  attempt  to  Invest  more 
power  and  authority  in  the  Tederal  Govern- 
ment by  usurping  the  authority  of  the  States. 
It  means  another  army  of  Federal  pay- 
rollers  duplicating  the  work  now  performed 
by  State  mine  Inspectors. 

Pennsylvania's  record  for  mine  safety  has 
been  outstanding  for  many  years.  That 
record  was  established  by  highly  trained, 
competent  inspectors  backed  by  adequate 
laws  to  enforce  compliance.  Why  Is  It  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  Inter- 
fere? There  can  be  only  one  reason  and  that 
Is  to  fasten  Federal  control  upon  the  coal 
mining  Industry  and  build  up  another 
stronghold  of  the  powerful  bureaucracy  now 
centered  in  Washington. 

Let  me  tell  you  now  about  the  Moody- 
Dlngell  bill  which  proposes  to  Increase  State 
unemployment  benefits  with  Federal  funds. 
This  is  another  move  in  the  long  campaign 
to  nationalize  unemployment  compensation 
systems  now  administered  by  the  States.  It 
la  another  move  for  the  centralization  of 
power  at  Washington  through  the  use  of 
your  tax  money. 

It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  cut-backs  In 
civilian  production  and  the  lag  In  placing 
defense  contracts  have  created  serious  un- 
employment conditions  in  various  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

In  those  areas,  when  certified  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion would  be  increased  by  50  percent.  The 
added  benefits  would  be  paid  from  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

You  will  note  that  the  bill  places  final  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. That  could  be  the  first  step  toward 
complete  Federal  control  of  the  State  com- 
pensation Insurance  systems. 

There  is  no  provision  In  the  biU  for  rais- 
ing the  money  to  be  distributed,  but  you 
know  the  answer  to  that  one.  The  long 
suffering  taxpayer  takes  it  on  the  chin  once 
more. 


The  administration  of  unemployment 
compenjBation  belongs  to  the  States,  I  shall 
Yote  to  keep  it  there. 

When  the  tldelands-oll  issue  was  before 
the  Senate,  I  votec*  to  give  the  States,  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government,  ownership 
and  control  of  the  oil  deposits  in  their  sub- 
merged coastal  areas. 

I  did  so  because  a  fxindamental  principle 
was  involved.  For  over  100  years  the  States 
had  held  unquestioned  title  to  the  '^cean 
lands  over  which  there  has  been  so  much 
controversy.  Every  act  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, covering  many  years,  recognized 
the  State*'  ownership  of  the  land  and  the 
oU. 

Then  in  1947  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  a  para- 
moimt  right  In  the  submerged  lands. 

Let  me  simplify  the  issue.  Let  us  assume 
that  for  over  100  years  your  family  owned 
a  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  Let  us  assume  fur- 
ther that  a  lease  had  been  given  permitting 
someone  to  drill  a  well  on  the  farm  for  the 
discovery  of  oil  or  gas. 

Then  a  Stat*  offlcial  comes  along  and 
claims  that  the  Commonwealth  has  a  para- 
mount interest  in  the  oil  or  gas.  After  years 
of  litigation  the  State  supreme  court  hands 
down  its  opinion,  sustaining  the  contention 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  depriving  you  of 
any  right  to  the  oil  or  gas  produced  on  your 
own  farm. 

Do  you  think  such  a  decision  would  be 
Just  or  fair?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right 
for  the  State  to  deprive  you  of  your  property 
without    Just    and    adequate    compensation? 

I  know  what  your  answer  would  be.  It 
would  be  the  same  as  the  answer  made  by 
Congress  when  It  ujheld  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

The  issue  in  the  tldelands-oU  controversy 
Is  Just  as  simple  as  that,  even  though  the 
administration  poured  out  a  great  volume  of 
propaganda  to  distort  the  fundamental 
principle  involved. 

All  of  the  examples  I  have  mentioned  give 
warning  of  the  dangerous  trend  toward  the 
concentration  of  governmental  authority  in 
Washington. 

That  is  the  socialistic  system,  xinder  which 
the  Government  ts  the  master  and  not  the 
servant  of  the  people. 

Government  by  Executive  directive  is  not 
representative  government.  It  opens  the 
way  to  dictatorship. 

Laws  created  by  bureaucratic  authority 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which 
grants  all  legislative  powers  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  all  my  public  career  I  have  fought  to 
uphold  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States 
and  the  people  under  the  Constitution. 

Those  rights  are  the  basis  of  government 
by  the  people.  They  must  be  preserved  if 
American  freedom  is  to  survive. 

This  is  Ed  Maktin  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  wUl  be  with  you 
again  in  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention. 


Greek  IsdepeBdence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  icAnrx 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  19S2 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord 
a  portion  of  an  address  I  delivered  oa 


the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  Independence  of  Greece 
before  the  Association  of  Lacones.  at 
Pastime  Hall.  Biddeford.  Maine,  on  Sun- 
day  evening,  March  23.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RkcoRD,  as  follows : 

GazZK  INSKPKNDXMCS 


(By  Hon.  Owcm  Bsxwstb,  of  Maine) 

The  Communist  threat  to  Greece  was  re- 
pulsed in  no  small  measure  through  the  wis- 
dom and  the  courage  of  a  Maine  man  as  our 
Minister  to  Grace*  when  the  decision  hung 
In  the  balance. 

Karl  Rankin,  of  Brldgton.  was  sent  to 
Athens  when  the  Communist  force*  were  at 
the  gates  of  tbe  city  and  disaster  threatened. 

The  loss  of  Greece  would  hsve  been  an 
almost  fatal  blow  to  our  whole  position  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Dardanelles  and  all  they  represent  and 
the  Suez  Canal  would  have  been  mo*t  effec- 
tively blocked  with  the  Soviet  submarine* 
operating  from  Greek  harbors. 

Dissension  reigned  within  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment and  among  the  Allies  and  even 
wiUiin  out  own  mission. 

In  the  succeeding  months  under  Karl 
Rankin  harmony  was  restored  and  th*  whol* 
picture  was  transformed. 

Rarely  in  diplomatic  history  has  a  greater 
transformation  been  brought  about  in  so 
brief  a  time  with  such  limited  resourcas  and 
such   formldabl*   dllBcultle*. 

TtM  later  dispatch  of  Karl  Rankin  to  For- 
mosa where  he  now  represents  us  Is  further 
recognition  of  his  genius  as  a  trouble  shooter. 

Meanwhile  Greek  Independence  survive* 
and  constanUy  makes  itself  more  aecur* 
since  the  day  131  years  ago  when  a  few  brav* 
Greeks  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander 
Ypsilantl  roee  up  In  arms  to  end  the  cen- 
tiirles  of  foreign  domination. 

Ancient  Greece  gave  birth  to  the  concept* 
and  principles  of  freedom  and  Uberty  as  w« 
know  them  today. 

Possessed  with  an  individual  and  pioneer- 
ing spirit,  these  freedom -loving  people  have 
given  their  blood  and  lives  freely  through 
the  centuries  so  that  peoples  throughout  the 
world  could  enjoy  the  Inherent  rights  of  man 
as  contained  In  the  teachings  and  command- 
ments of  Almighty  God. 

The  fight  for  independence  caught  fir* 
tiiroughout  Greece  and  ended  successfully 
with  the  drafting  of  the  first  constitution 
in  January  1822. 

The  restless  Lord  Byron,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish poet  and  fighter  for  freedom,  was  a 
leader  In  the  Greek  fight  for  independence. 
He  let  the  world  know  of  the  valiant  strug- 
gle, and  through  his  writings  won  the  sup- 
port of  France  and  England  to  the  Greek 
cause,  so  that  In  1829,  through  the  Treaty 
of  Adrlanople,  Greece  was  finally  to  reestab- 
lish Its  Independence. 

To  Greeks  all  over  the  world,  Konstantlnoa 
Kanares,  Demetrles  RhaUe*.  Count  Antonlus. 
Alezandros  Zalmes.  and  others  are  name* 
revered  and  honored  as  Americans  honor 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  These  patriots, 
like  our  own  American  heroes,  offered  their 
live*,  families,  and  worldly  possessions  in 
their  fight  for  the  preservation  of  freedom 
and  liberty  in  a  country  which  gave  birth  to 
the  righU  and  prlvUege*  we  are  able  to  enjoy 
here  today. 

The  Western  World  will  ever  be  Indebted  to 
Greece  for  the  contributions  made  to  our 
heritage  and  culture.  Her  art  and  arciiltec- 
ture.  fine  arts,  drama,  music,  restless  spirit. 
Imagination,  and  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment have  left  their  impress  upon  free 
peoples  everywhere. 

Liberty  In  the  world  Is  more  secure  becausa 
of  Oreec*  and  lU  indomiuble  people. 


grfwCT,  QvikaliM,  tmi  Jovufisa 
T«4ay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnoKU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1952 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccois  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Hartley  W.  Barclay  on 
March  17.  The  address  Ls  entitled 
"Science.  Civilization,  and  Journalism 
Today." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

ScixNcs,  Cnmjaunoir,  amv  Jotnotausit  Todat 
(An   address  by  H.   W.  Barclay,   conference 

leader.  Public  Information  Seminar.  New 

York.  n.  T.) 

Conference  members  and  guests,  this  eve- 
BlBf  w*  Mag  to  a  clc*e  tiie  serlas  of  con- 
fsreneas  in  which  the  techniques  of  Indus- 
trial copy  research,  planning,  composition, 
and  production  iMve  been  explored.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  problems  and  projects  of  engi- 
neer*. To  provide  perspective  to  what  you 
have  accomplished  in  this  merles.  I  wish  to 
point  out  aoine  broad  trends  and  concepts 
which  are  vital  to  ttie  details  of  the  tasks 
Which  you  have  considered  up  to  this  time. 

Historically.  tb«  function  of  science  as  a 
source  of  human  advancement,  economic  a*-- 
curlty  and  progress  and  social  advancement 
ha*  been  recognl— d  through  past  agea. 
Herbert  Spencer  pointed  out  that  the  func- 
tion of  communications  was  vital  to  prlvata 
and  public  welfare.  Later.  Cbarle*  P.  Stein- 
metz  developed  the  practical  Integration  oC 
an  expanded  concept  of  improving  the  eco- 
nomic beneflu  from  science  and  industry 
through  broadened  use  of  communications 
and  Industrial  news. 

From  th«*e  baste  advanoe*.  and  during  a 
pertod  closer  to  current  times.  Alfred  P. 
Sloan.  Ir..  Barry  Carroll.  Henry  Ewalt,  and 
Paul  W.  Garrett,  of  General  Motors  Corp^ 
broadened  and  clarified  mdnstrlal  news  and 
public  Information  procedures  on  an  even 
larger  scale,  with  benefiu  widely  distributed 
throughout  engineering,  industry  and  scl- 
•ncc.  There  emerged  several  basic  "mother 
lod**"  of  industrial  data,  and  several 
permanently  useful  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature ot  engineering  news.  For  example, 
trade  and  technical  publishers  contributed 
by  establlsUng  news,  specialised  news  media, 
engineering  soclette*  published  report*, 
speeche*.  books  and  handbooks,  and  news- 
papers started  using  increased  varieties  of 
Industrial  and  engineering  news  subjects. 

In  the  latter  field,  Edward  Creasy  developed 
the  concept  of  preparing  the  stockpile  of 
available  past  daU,  Frederick  M.  Pelker  and 
Bernard  Lester  developed  the  multiple  sub- 
ject techniques  of  engineerlng-economlca 
subjects  in  industrial  Journalism  to  an  ad- 
vanced degree.  George  S.  Brady  developed 
the  speciailaed  news  know-how  of  Industrial 
engineering  materials,  and  R.  T.  Kent  pio- 
neered much  in  the  field  of  mechanical  sub- 
jects. In  narrower  fields,  such  as  industrial 
lighting,  without  the  industrial  Journalism 
of  Luckiesh  and  Moss  the  applied  utilization 
of  scientific  Illumination  would  have  been 
held  back  by  public  prejudices  and  habits. 

In  looking  backward  upon  the  notable  con- 
tributions of  these  and  scores  of  other  engi- 
neers whose  worlcs  Included  texts,  feature  ar- 
ticles, engineering  reports,  speeches,  and  edu- 
cational course  materials,  it  seems  clear  that 


the  sciences  ot  journalism  and  engineering 
are  inseparably  Joined  because  of  the  mu- 
tuality of  their  services  to  public  advance- 
ment. To  cheapen  or  degrade  this  high  pub- 
lic service  by  any  action  which  would  cast 
discredit  upon  It  would  be  a  calamity.  In- 
deed, quite  In  the  other  direction,  the  press 
and  the  engineering  worlds  must  guard  most 
Jealously,  the  mutuality  of  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  their  professions. 

In  the  Improvement  of  relations  between 
engineering  and  the  press  today,  this  means 
that  constructive  attitudes  and  policies  must 
be  followed  in  present  and  future  develop- 
ment plans.  Obviously,  perfection  In  such 
a  relatlonahlp  does  not  exist  now  and  Is  not 
likely  to  exist  in  the  foreseeable  future.  But 
there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to  remove 
policies  and  activities  which  perpetuate  gros* 
errors.  I  am  sure  that  your  future  action* 
will  expand  the  mutuality  of  public  service* 
of  both  group*  in  the  future. 

The  tasks  of  advancement  are  more  diffi- 
cult for  engineers  than  they  are  for  persons 
engaged  in  less  exacting  fields  of  endeavor. 
For  this  reason,  the  functions  of  the  state- 
ment of  facts  and  activities  must  be  more 
precise  in  the  development  of  engineering 
news.  TtUs  means  that  the  duties  of  such 
organizations  as  your  own.  are  necessarily 
more  complex  than  the  duties  of  other  or- 
ganizations, in  providing  tlie  press  with  co- 
operation in  fields  of  information  production. 

However,  this  challenge  is  no  greater  or 
less  than  the  challenge  of  any  other  impor- 
tant engineering  task  which  many  of  you 
have  undertaken  in  your  own  experience. 
Moat  of  th«  basic  lawa  of  engineering  apply 
in  this  field.  Just  as  they  apply  In  engineer- 
ing. It  will  be  encouraging  to  you  in  your 
advancement  to  recall  that  without  the  suc- 
oeasful  solution  of  the  engineering  problems 
at  conununications  In  tbe  past,  by  such  men 
ss  we  have  mentioned,  this  country  would  be 
no  further  ahead  economically  and  indus- 
trially, perhaps,  than  many  other  countries 
where  techniques  of  science  are  well  known, 
but  the  appreciation  and  use  of  the  product* 
Of  science  has  lagged  far  tiehlnd  the  United 
States. 

Therefore  the  objectives  of  the  future  cffer 
great  promise  of  large  rewards  to  tbe  country 
throus;h  your  efforts  in  these  new  activities 
ci  public  information.  Through  this  great 
door  of  opportunity  loom  such  goals  as  more 
and  better  Jobs  and  products  for  all,  more 
and  better  economic  sectirlty  for  the  Nation, 
and  an  Increased  appreciation  of  the  status 
of  engineering  in  the  world  at  large.  In 
looking  toward  such  objectives,  and  plan- 
ning your  individual  contributions  toward 
such  worthy  alms.  I  am  certain  that  all 
branches  of  America's  press  and  publishing 
professions  welcome  your  contributions 
which  may  help  to  strengthen  and  enhance 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 

Since  no  one  else  can  Interpret  engineering 
facts  of  which  you  have  the  best  and  pri- 
mary knowledge,  and  mtist  therefore  be  the 
source  for  authoritative  disclosure.  I  must 
emphasize  that  with  tbe  completion  of  this 
seminar,  the  Job  of  engineering  news  pro- 
duction in  your  fields  is  now  entirely  up  to 
you.  individually  and  as  a  group.  Good  luck 
and  bon  voyage. 


Ufiutc  Ceal  Deposits  in  North  Dakota 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  29.  1952 

Mr.  YOUNG.   Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  have 


printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd 
an  article  appearing  in  the  April  19. 1952. 
issue  of  Business  Week,  as  reprinted  in 
the  Fargo  Forum  of  April  23. 

This  is  an  excellent  article  concerning 
one  of  North  Dakota's  greatest  assets — 
its  600,000.000,000  tons  of  lignite  coal 
depositfi.  The  article  illustrates  the  po- 
tentialities of  lignite  coal  in  producing 
cheap  electrical  power  for  the  building 
of  future  industry  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

BnsiNESs  MACAznrx  Cms  PorcNnAumB  or 
NoBTH  Dakota  Licnitz — AEC  Plant  8m 
Etust    Focnsxs   ArrsimoK   oh   Hucb   D»- 


(EnrroH's  Nor*. — The  efforts  to  get  an 
atomic  energy  plant  located  in  North  Dakota 
have  developed  considerable  Interest  in  the 
electric  power  potential  of  the  State's  vast 
lignite  deposits.  The  current  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week,  national  magazine,  has  summar- 
ized what  is  being  done  to  attract  indiictry 
to  this  State  in  the  following  article,  re- 
printed by  spsdai  permission  of  Business 
Week.) 

When  electricity  costs  in  the  area  of  3 
mills  per  kilowatt -hour,  even  the  biggest  in- 
dustrial power  users — aluminum,  reduction 
plants,  processors,  and  the  Atomic  Eaergy 
Commission— can  generally  get  along.  For 
Industries  that  vise  smaller  amounts  of 
power,  the  rate  Is  an  absolute  bonanza. 

On  that  fact  of  life,  industry -hungry 
North  Dakota  is  basing  new  hopes  of  get- 
ting itself  some  factories — and  the  pajrrolls 
that  go  with  them. 

The  State  is  sure  that  it  can  produce  ultra- 
cheap  power  by  using  as  fuel  its  vast  depos- 
its of  lignite — low-grade  brown  coal.  It  can 
show  pretty  good  evidence  to  support  th* 
claim. 

Lignite  is  what  North  Dakota  has  the  most 
of — 600.000.000,000  tons  of  it,  according  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

That  adds  up  to  the  largest  coal  reserve 
In  any  State,  even  after  you  allow  for  only 
60  percent  recovery,  and  for  lignite's  low 
heat  value,  a  mere  7,000  B.  t.  u.  compared 
with,  say,  13,000  B.  t.  u.  for  bituminous. 

(B.  t.  u.  means  British  thermal  units  and 
represents  the  amount  of  heat  needed  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  1*  F.) 

Roughly,  North  Dakota's  recoverable  lig- 
nite reserves  are  equivalent  to  165.000,000.000 
tons  of  bituminous.  What's  more,  much  ol 
It  can  be  reached  by  surface  mining. 

Lignite  is  not  an  economical  fuel  when  it 
has  to  be  shipped  any  distance.  The  low 
heat  value  and  high  (S7  percent  on  the  av- 
erage) moistive  content  mean  excessive  rail 
coet*. 

But  If  you  can  bum  the  lignite  right  at 
the  mine,  it's  another  story. 

That's  why  the  would-be  builders  of  In- 
dustrial North  Dakota  have  launched  a  drive 
to  sell  the  idea  of  lignlte-flred  povrcr  plants. 

So  far,  action  has  followed  three  main 
lines: 

Tbe  Chicago  engineering  firm  of  Vem  S. 
Alden  Co.  began  studies  of  Just  what  it 
would  cost  to  produce  power  under  specified 
conditions.  Wrapped  in  if's  and  hut's,  the 
Alden  studies  envision  plants  producing 
power  of  2.86  mills  and  2.57  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. Men  with  local  experience  in 
making  power  With  lignite  don't  find  the 
figures  too  hopped  up. 

News  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Oonmiisslon 
was  looking  for  a  new  plant  site  spurred 
North  Dakota's  Senator  Toon*  to  action. 
AEC  was  Interested  and  took  a  long  look 
before  ruling  out  the  State  In  favor  of  Ohio 
for  technical  reasons.  North  DakoU'a  back- 
ers  havent  given  \ip  hope,  thougii. 


't: 
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Leading  businessmen  In  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  have  formed  a  committee  to  press 
North  Dakota's  case,  especially  with  the 
AEC.  The  committee  is  well  aware  that 
cheap  power  alone  isn't  enotigh  to  attract 
industry.  North  Dakota  is  remote  from 
major  markets  and  from  raw  materials — in 
this  Instance,  notably  bauxite. 

Against  this,  the  committee  balances  the 
hope  tliat  oil  discoveries  in  the  Willlston 
Basin  will  mean  a  general  stirring  up  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  Alden  Co.  prepared  studies  of  two 
power  plants,  an  800.000-kilowatt-hoiir  sta- 
tion such  as  the  AEC  might  require  and  a 
240.000-kllowatt-hoxir  job,  adequate,  say,  for 
an  aluminum  processing  plant.  Both  sets 
of  estimates  were  based  on  a  location  next 
to  a  ilgxUte  mine,  eliminating  all  fuel 
haulage. 

For  the  800,000-kilowatt-hour  station. 
Alden  flgtired  that  a  private  company  would 
need  capital  of  $120,000,000.  most  of  it  plant 
Investment. 

The  plant  would  bum  about  4.920,000 
tons  of  lignite  a  year,  at  a  modest  per  ton 
cost  of  $1.15. 

Adding  in  other  production  costs,  the  dry- 
ing and  piilverizing  of  the  lignite,  along 
with  overhead  and  fixed  charges.  Alden  fig- 
ured that  the  cost  of  producing  electricity 
would  be  2.86  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  That 
works  out  to  $23.78  per  delivered  kllowatt- 
year  on  the  basis  of  a  95  percent  load  factor. 

That  can  be  tried  on  for  size  against  the 
3.5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour — or  $29.05  per 
kllowatt-year  at  95  percent  load  factor — that 
will  be  paid  by  the  new  AEC  plant  being  built 
at  Paducah.  Ky. 

The  Alden  study  comes  up  with  an  altema- 
tlve  version  of  the  big  plant.  Lignite  is  a 
rich  source  of  tars  and  light  oils,  suitable 
tor  chemical  processing  and  similar  indus- 
trial uses.  These  tars  and  oil  could  be  re« 
moved  by  low- temperature  carbonization: 
the  resulting  char  would  be  fuel  for  the 
power  station. 

Alden  estimates  an  annual  oil  and  tar  pro- 
duction of  89.000.000  gallons,  salable  for  at 
least  5  cents  per  gallon. 

Allowing  for  increased  Investment  In  the 
carbonization  plant  and  necessarily  greater 
consumption  of  lignite.  Alden  still  figures 
that  the  byproduct  sales  would  bring  the 
over-all  power  costs  down  to  2.57  mills  per 
kllowatt-hour. 

And  every  time  the  price  per  gallon  of  the 
tars  and  oils  rose  1  penny,  the  delivered 
power  cost  would  be  reduced  by  about  0.16 
mills. 

In  figuring  on  the  240.000-kilowatt-hour 
station,  Alden  iised  a  different  set  of  prem- 
ises. Here,  the  study  assiuned  that  the 
builder  would  have  a  Government  certificate 
of  necessity  for  rapid  amortization  during 
the  first  5  years  of  operation. 

Capital  requirements  were  set  at  $48,300,- 
000,  with  80  percent  of  the  plant  cost  being 
amortized  in  5  years. 

The  plant  would  use  low-temperature  car- 
bonization of  lignite.  But  for  this  plant,  a 
e-cent-a-gallon  value  was  assumed  for  the 
recovered  tars  and  oils.  Lignite  costs  were 
put  at  $1.15  a  ton. 

On  this  basis,  the  delivered  cost  of  power 
for  the  first  5  years  woiild  be  S.9  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour.  Thereafter,  with  fixed 
charges  shaved  way  down  by  the  rapid  amor- 
tization, the  delivered  costs  would  drop  to 
1.5  mills. 

Men  with  lots  of  experience  In  using  North 
Dakota  lignite  to  produce  power  don't  regard 
Alden 's  studies  as  pipe  dreams. 

A  station  with  a  firm  load  of  150.000  kilo- 
watts should  give  a  3-mlll  rate,  according 
to  H.  C.  Cummins,  first  vice  president  of 
Northern  States  Power,  which  uses  350,000 
tons  of  lignite  a  year  in  four  power  stations. 

Cummins  puts  the  fuel  cost  at  about  $1.40 
a  ton,  way  over  Alden's  $1.15. 


Another  yardstick  Is  offered  by  Montana- 
Dakota  Utilities,  a  large  user  of  lignite  for 
power  generation.  Mondak  has  a  small 
(18,000  kilowatt),  station  at  Beulah,  N.  Dak., 
whose  delivered  cost  Is  6.38  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour, not  allowing  for  depreciation  and 
other  costs. 

Fuel  costs  Inflate  this  figure  for.  although 
the  station  is  right  at  the  mine,  the  coal  has 
to  be  brought  from  underground  and  most 
of  the  equipment  is  relatively  old. 

At  Voltaire.  N.  Dak.,  a  45.000-kllowatt 
steam-power  station  la  Just  being  put  Into 
operation. 

The  $8,000,000  station  was  designed  by 
Alden  Co.  for  Central  Power  &  Electric  Co- 
operative; it  went  on  the  line  for  10,000 
kilowatts  of  its  load  2  weeks  ago.  The  sta- 
tion buys  its  lignite  from  a  mine  about  8 
miles  away. 

Even  with  the  rail  haul,  the  delivered  cost 
of  the  lignite  is  only  $2.11  a  ton.  Over-all 
power  cost  will  nm  about  4.85  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour,  the  figure  Including  Interest 
and  amortization  of  a  2-percent  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  loan  over  35  years. 

According  to  Alden.  the  power  cost  for  a 
similar  station  built  with  private  capital 
would  be  1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  higher. 
Last  summer  the  North  Dakota  Research 
Foundation  surveyed  20  steam  powerplants, 
using  lignite,  and  then  drew  these  conclu- 
sions. 

A  250,000-kilowatt  plant  could  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $125  per  kilowatt  or  less. 

Such  a  plant  located  at  a  mine  and  enjoy- 
ing a  high-load  factor,  can  produce  electric 
power  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  4  mills  per 
kilowatt-hoiu'.  all  costs  included. 

If  the  most  efllcient  existing  plant  (a  15.- 
000-kw.  station)  were  located  at  a  site  offer- 
ing the  most  favorable  lignite  costs,  total 
power  production  cost  would  be  only  3.55 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  estimate  does 
not  include  interest,  depreciation,  or  taxes. 

The  AEC  made  a  careful  study  of  the  po- 
tentially cheap  power  In  North  Dakota,  and 
It  liked  much  of  what  It  saw.  In  the  end. 
the  answer  was  "No."  for  reasons  inherent  in 
the  AEC  Itself  rather  than  in  lignite  power 
generation. 

The  AEC  project  would  require  a  large 
amount  of  interim  power  before  a  new  gen- 
erating plant  could  be  completed.  North 
Dakota  simply  hasnt  got  such  power. 

AEC  could  not  contract  for  the  needed 
power  for  a  sufflclent  number  of  years  to  pay 
off  on  a  multimlllion  dollar  Installation.  If 
AEC  stopj)ed  taking  the  power,  there  would 
be  nowhere  in  North  Dakota  to  dispose  of 
such  a  large  volume. 

The  informal  committee  of  Twin  Cities 
bixsinessmen  refuses  to  give  up  hope  of  get- 
ting the  ASC  to  reconsider. 

The  names  on  the  group's  roster  lend 
weight  to  wtuktever  it  says. 

The  chairman  la  J.  Cameron  Thompson, 
president  of  Northwest  Bancorporatlon. 

Other  members  Include:  John  M.  Budd. 
president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway:  G. 
A.  McNamara,  president  of  the  Soo  Lines; 
R.  S.  MacFarlane,  president  of  the  Northern 
Pacific;  B.  P.  Braheny,  president  of  the 
Northern  States  Power  Co.;  F.  R.  Gamble. 
treasurer  of  the  Montana-Dakota  Utilities 
Co.:  Julian  B.  Baird.  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  St.  Paul;  and  Gordon  H. 
Murray,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Mlnneaix)lls. 

Others  are  Goodrich  Lowry,  president  of 
the  Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapo- 
lis; Henry  C.  Crosby,  vice  president  of  Gen- 
eral Mills:  Harold  W.  Sweatt.  president  of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co.:  Gid- 
eon Seymour,  executive  editor  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  and  Tribune:  Dean  A.  F.  Spllhaus, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Institute  of 
Technology;  P.  R.  Doelz,  president  of  Kalman 
St  Co.;  and  Fred  A.  Irish,  chairman  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Pargo,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Greater  North  Dakota  Association. 


The  committee  is  working  bard  to  draw  on 
several  other  large  power  users  known  to 
have  been  Interested  in  the  North  Dakota 
cost  studies. 

It's  not  simply  that  they  want  to  attract 
Indxistries;  they're  also  saddened  by  the 
relatively  slight  use  made  of  the  State's  enor- 
mous fuel  resource*. 

If  more  users  can  be  fotmd.  it  will  be  no 
trick  to  get  at  the  thick  seams  of  lignite, 
generally  lying  close  to  the  surface. 

A  typical  deposit  is  covered  by  30  feet  of 
land  and  shale  overburden.  Then  comea  a 
OV^-foot  seam  of  lignite,  a  parting  of  IS  feet, 
and  another  8-foot  seam  of  lignite.  Once 
mined,  it's  easy  to  dry  and  pulverize,  for  it 
does  not  coke. 


Sdznre  of  tbe  Sted  PluU  Opea  to 
Gitkism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rmNVtTLfAMiA 

IN  TH«  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  an  article 
entitled  "Seizure  of  the  Steel  Plants 
Open  to  Criticism."  wrltted  by  Dr.  Henry 
W.  Temple,  for  20  years  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  and  an 
outstanding  authority  on  international 
law.  This  article  appeared  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  of  April  21.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 

CtnasMT  EvSMT  amd  Commsmt 
(By  Hon.  Henry  W.  Temple.  D.  D..  LL.  D.) 

■SIZUBS  or  THZ  SnXL  PLANTS  OPKN  TO  CBITICI8X 

Nothing  has  happened  in  recent  years  that 
has  so  alarmed  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  the  action  of  President  Truman 
in  ordering  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  "to 
take  possession  of  all  or  such  of  the  plants, 
facilities,  and  other  properties  of  the  com- 
panies named  in  the  list  attached  hereto 
*  *  *  and  to  operate,  or  to  arrange  for 
the  operation  thereof,  and  to  do  all  things 
neoeaaary  for.  or  incidental  to,  such  oper- 
aUon." 

Opposition  to  the  President's  order  to  ael» 
these  steel  plants  was  at  once  expressed  not 
only  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  but  throxigh- 
out  the  country,  in  leading  newspapers  many 
of  which  had  hitherto  been  supporters  of  tb* 
President  In  practically  all  his  policies. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress are  maintaining  that  the  President  has 
neither  Constitutional  nor  statutory  au- 
thority for  his  act.  They  malnUln  that  tha 
President  has  Ignored  the  dictates  of  tha 
Constitution  as  a  whole  and  in  particular  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  which  provides  that 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Precedentt  reviewed 
Some  of  those  who  support  Mr.  Traman 
say  tliat  he  needs  no  specific  authority  for 
this  act  because  an  emergency  exlsu.  They 
declare  that  Lincoln  had  no  specific  au- 
thority for  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
which  freed  the  slaves  without  compensating 
their  owners.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that 
there  is  at  least  one  specific  precedent  for 
Ifr.  Truman's  action,  namely,  this^  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  on  June  7.  1041.  e  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  issued  an  Kxecutlve  or- 
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der  seizing  the  plant  of  the  North  American 
Aviation  Co.  at  Inglewood.  Calif.,  where  a 
strike  had  halted  the  production  of  airplanes. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  if  an 
unlawful  act  is  overlooked  because  an  emer- 
gency like  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  came  a 
little  later  and  distracted  attention  from  the 
unlawful  seizure,  such  selztire  must  not 
be  treated  as  a  precedent  for  a  like  act  of 
much  greater  magnitude  and  Importance. 
The  seiziire  of  one  plant,  though  that  seizure 
was  never  tasted  in  the  oourta.  ts  hardly  a 
praoedent  for  the  seizure  of  all  the  steel  mills 
of  the  country,  eapedaliy  as  tliat  seizure  has 
an  inevitable  effect  upon  many  other  in- 
dustries. 

Onf«r  claH/letf 

On  tha  Issuance  of  President  Truman's 
order.  tb«  Secretary  of  commerce.  Charlee 
Sawyer,  at  once  addressed  a  telegram  to  the 
beads  of  all  the  steel  companies  calling  at- 
tention to  the  President's  order  of  April  8, 
1B53.  and  saying: 

"I  deem  It  necessary  to  take  poeeeaslon  of 
and  hereby  do  take  possession,  effective  IS 
o'clock  midnight,  eastern  standard  time, 
April  t,  1952,  of  all  properties  of  your  com- 
pany, svcluslve  of  railroads  whoae  employees 
are  subject  to  the  RaUway  Labor  Act.  and 
any  and  all  ooal  and  metal  mines." 

Then,  of  course,  all  the  provisions  of  the 
President's  order  went  into  effect.  "Rie  third 
paragraph  of  that  order  reads  as  follows: 
*The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine 
and  prescribe  terms  and  conditions  of  em« 
ployment  under  which  the  plants,  facilities, 
and  other  properties  •  •  •  ihall  ba 
operated." 

That  means  that  Secretary  Sawyer  has  the 
right  to  determine  and  prescribe  wages  as 
well  as  other  conditions  of  employment.  Ha 
has.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  declared  that  he  doea 
not  intend  at  present  to  increase  the  wagaa 
already  paid,  but  of  cotirae  It  is  against  th« 
present  wages  and  terms  of  employment  that 
the  strike  was  threatened,  and  the  leader* 
or  the  union  have  already  announced  that 
their  patience  may  yet  be  exhausted.  If 
there  should,  by  any  possibility,  be  a  strike 
BOW,  It  would  be  a  strike  against  the  Oorem- 
ment  and  would  bring  on  a  situation  full  of 
dangers  that  can  hardly  be  foreseen. 

ilttf/iorify  tpecifUA 

Secratary  Sawyer  la.  of  oourse.  operating 
under  saetlon  6  of  tha  Prealdant's  order, 
which  provides  ttuit  existing  rlghta  and  obli- 
gations of  the  steal  companlea  "ahall  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect  and  there  may  be 
■oade  in  due  course  payments  of  dividends 
on  stock  and  of  principal.  Interest,  sinking 
funds  and  all  other  dlatrtbuttons  on  bonds, 
debcntuiea  and  other  obligatlona."  but  tha 
•ame  section  6  proridea  that  all  this  ahaU  be 
done  "except  ao  f  ar  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  otherwiae  direct."  That  is.  divi- 
dends on  stock  ara  to  be  paid  unless  tha 
Secretary  of  Oomanoa  diracu  otherwiae. 
That  provision,  of  course,  alarms  not  only  tha 
management,  but  every  owner  of  stock  In 
any  of  the  many  steel  companlea.  If  wagea 
are  to  be  paid  as  tbey  iiave  been  and  divi- 
denda  and  other  payments  ara  not  to  ba 
changed,  we  may  infer  that  the  other  pay- 
ments Include  taxes  payable  to  the  United 
6t  rites  Oovernment  out  of  profits,  and  if  the 
Bxrretary  of  Cooamerce  should  in  the  future 
cttange  his  mind  and  give  to  labor  tha  In- 
crsaaa  raootnmended  by  the  Stabilisation 
Board,  profits  to  the  Oovemment  would  not 
be  suflclent  to  pay  to  the  Oovernment  the 
tazea  now  required  by  law.  Karly  efforts  of 
tha  companlea  to  get  relief  in  the  oourta 
bav*  not  bean  suoeeaaf  ul. 

Oenerml  aitumtion  reviewed 
An  understanding  of  the  general  situa- 
tion that  led  to  the.  seizure  of  the  steel  mills 
requires  that  one  go  back  to  the  beginning 
Of  the  dlBcuuions  between  the  steel  work- 
ers and  the  steel  Industry.    Negotiations  be- 


gan November  27  last  year.  The  union  asked 
for  wage  increases  but  no  progress  was  made. 
Almost  a  month  later,  December  17,  196L 
Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  tmion,  sched- 
tUed  a  strike  for  December  SI,  but  a  few 
days  later  President  Truman  persuaded  Mr. 
Mtirray  to  postpone  the  strilce  deed  line  tin- 
til  January  3.  At  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent referred  the  dispute  to  tlie  Wage  Sta- 
bilixatlon  Board  for  recommendations  which 
would  not  be  binding  on  either  party  to  the 
dispute.  Two  fiirther  postponements  fixed 
the  dead  line  at  March  23. 

No  tettlevient  in  sight 
On  March  90  the  Wage  StabUlntlon  Board 
recommended  wage  Increases  and  certain 
fringe  benefits  which  were  accepted  by  tha 
union,  and  the  strike  dead  line  was  post- 
poned to  midnight  of  April  8.  Manageaaent 
of  the  Industry  said  that  the  wage  Increaaes, 
If  adopted,  would  require  very  considerable 
Increaaes  In  the  price  per  ton  of  stael.  Nego- 
tiations continued  but  no  agreement  waa 
reached.  The  strike  would  have  begun  at 
midnight  oo  April  8,  but  the  President's  or- 
der seizing  the  mUls  halted  matters  at  that 
point,  and  that  is  where  we  are  now.  No 
settlement  ts  yet  in  sight  and  the  dangers 
of  the  situation  are  obvious. 


Tke  Bbc  SkMld  Caltforua  PhytidaM' 

ScfTKC 


EXTENSION  OF  RratCARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NEW  HAMPauiax 

IN  THE  SBNATS  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  28. 19S2 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Api)endix  of  the  Record  correspond- 
ence between  myself  and  I^.  H.  Gordon 
MarT-^^an,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
an  article  enUtled  "Doctors  Who  Chis- 
eled on  Health  Service  Return  Funds,* 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
of  April  1.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Reoou).  as  follows : 

CALxroawiA  Mkbtcal  AseociATKm. 

San  Francisco,  AprU  9.  1952. 
Hon.  CnAKLzs  W.  Toarr. 
Senate  Office  Buildint, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dasx  Sematob  Tobtt:  Please  permit  nte  to 
express  my  utter  amaaement  at  today's  press 
reports  of  your  remarks  yesterday  relative  to 
recent  statements  about  California  Physi- 
cians' Service. 

Granted,  you  were  quoting  from  a  story 
published  a  weeks  ago;  will  you  likewise 
grant  that  such  story  may  not  have  been 
complete  and  that  there  may  have  been 
further  developments?  Will  you  likewise 
grant  that  full  and  accurate  information  on 
this  situation  was  available  to  you,  and  has 
been  for  the  past  2  weeks,  through  reliable 
sources,  including  the  public  press? 

In  the  event  the  above  questions  offer  any 
problem  to  you.  I  am  enclosing  clippings 
from  California  newspapers  which  refute 
aome  of  the  statements  made  by  you  yester- 
day. Theae  clippings  refer,  among  other 
things,  to  a  lawsuit  filed  against  a  California 
physician  ftw  the  return  of  funds  allegedly 
irregularly  secured  by  him  from  California 
PhyBlclans'  Service.  Other  suits  of  this  char- 
acter will  follow  wherever  legal  evidence  Jus- 
tifies such  action.    I  am  rare  that  the  many 


California  newspapers  which  carried  similar 
stories  and  earlier  developments  were  avail- 
able to  you  in  the  olBces  of  your  colleagues. 
Senators  NIxon  and  Knowuins. 

May  I  also  point  out  to  you  the  following: 
1.  The  irregularities  on  the  part  of  a  few 
physicians  In  their  dealings  with  CPS  were 
uncovered  by  an  Investigation  undertaken 
iDOoths  ago  by  California  Physicians'  Serv- 
ice Itself,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  California  Medical  Association. 

a.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association  has  instructed  a 
special  committee  ci  this  association,  which 
for  some  noonths  has  l>een  looking  mto  many 
phases  of  the  operations  of  CPS.  to  pursue 
with  the  utmost  diligence  the  inquiry  into 
any  falae  or  fraudulent  billings  to  CPS  by 
member  physicians. 

3.  As  n>entloned  above.  civU  prosecution 
has  already  been  started  against  one  physi- 
cian and  other  caaes  will  follow  where  legal 
evidence  justifies  such  action. 

4.  The  facts  stated  in  the  above  three  para- 
graphs have  all  been  made  known  to  tba 
public  through  the  press. 

5.  Your  statement  relative  to  physlciana 
robbing  the  sick  displa]^  an  utter  lack  of 
knowledge  on  your  part  of  the  structure  or 
operation  of  CPS.  Under  the  CPS  procedure, 
the  physicians  members  agree  to  accept 
for  their  services  to  CPS  members  the  aviill- 
able  fimds  in  a  pooled-fvmd  operation.  If  a 
few  physicians  take  more  than  their  Just 
share  of  the  available  fund,  the  remaining 
physlclaa  members  receive  that  much  less. 
However,  the  patients  still  receive  their  serv« 
lc-!a,  regardless  of  the  amount  paid  to  tha 
physicians.  Robbing  the  sick  Is  absolutely 
impoaaltle  in  CPS. 

6.  Officials  of  several  ootmty  medical  so- 
cieties in  California  have  given  every  Indica- 
tion of  their  demand  for  a  fuU  investigation 
Of  all  Btich  charges  and  prompt  proceedings 
against  erring  numbers  on  groimds  of  un- 
ethical coiMiuet. 

I  am  prepared  to  documutt  aU  at  tha  abova 
statcmenta. 

At  this  time  I  have  not  received  the  letter 
Which,  reportedly,  you  have  addressed  to  ma 
as  president  of  the  California  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. However,  in  view  of  ttie  statements 
earrled  In  today's  press  and  attributed  to 
you.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  isstae  a 
statemrat  to  the  preas,  pointing  out  the  in- 
accuracies in  your  statements  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  showing  that  complete, 
up-to-date  Information  has  been  available 
to  you  from  rellaMe  sources. 

It  Is  moat  unfortunate  that  you  have  not 
seen  fit  to  avail  yoviraelf  of  accurate  infcn-- 
mation  on  this  subject  before  nishing  mto 
print,  In  the  CowcaasaioHAL  Raoosto  and  tha 
public  press. 

At  the  same  time,  from  today's  preas  re- 
ports and  from  the  list  of  thoce  to  whom  your 
letters  are  reportedly  iieing  sent,  does  It  not 
bectxne  obvious  that  your  statements  about 
California  Physicians'  Service  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association  were  made  for  a 
purpose  entirely  fore 'jn  to  the  subject?  It 
Is.  indeed,  unfortunate  that  you  have  choaea 
a  subject  on  which  you  are  so  patently  un- 
informed as  a  means  of  carrying  on  a  per- 
sonal, a  different  and  an  titterly  unrelated 
controversy. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  coplea 
of  this  letter  to  Dr.  John  W.  Cline,  preai- 
dent  of  the  American  Medical  Association; 
Dr.  W.  Richard  Ohler.  president  erf  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Medical  Society;  Hon.  Edmund  O. 
Brown,  attorney  general  of  the  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  Senators  William  P.  Knowland 
and  Richard  Nixon. 

At  this  time  I  am  asking  that  you  enter 
a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  Oonoressiowai. 
RzcoBD,  to  refute  the  numennis  inaccuracies 
In  your  address  to  the  Senate  yesterday.  I 
am  also  asking  Senators  KN'owL^ifo  and 
Ncroir  to  assure  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  la 
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made    a   part   of   the   record   througb   the 

COMCaCSSIONAL  RXCOBO. 

Very  truly  yours. 

H.  OoBOOM  MacLkak,  M.  D.. 

President. 

April  14,  1952. 
B-  OosooN  MacLean.  M.  D., 

President,  California  Medical  Association, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DSAS  Da.  BdAcLxAir :  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  April  9  In  which  you  take  two  pages, 
single  space,  to  criticize  my  letter  of  April  8 
to  Dr.  Daniels,  secretary  of  the  California 
Medical  Association,  and  to  explain  away  the 
▼ery  serlovis  charges  contained  In  the  March 
24  Issue  of  Time  magazine. 

My  letter  to  Dr.  Daniels  quoted  the  Time 
magazine  article,  and  consisted  of  four  brief 
and  Innocuoiis  sentences,  as  follows: 

"Dkak  Dk.  Danikls:  Some  of  my  colleagues 
have  called  my  attention  to  an  article  In  the 
March  24,  1952,  Issue  of  Time  magazine  under 
the  title  'Doctors'  Chisel,'  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"  'Has  the  matter  been  turned  over  to  the 
attorney  general  for  investigation  and  prose- 
cution? 

"  'I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  send 
me  all  the  details  you  have  concerning  the 
entire  situation.  I  look  forward  to  yo\ir 
reply." 

It  Is  apparent  that  you  consider  the  above 
verbiage  to  be  offensive  to  the  officers  of  the 
California  Medical  Association.  This  Is  fvir- 
ther  evidence  of  the  high  and  mighty  position 
of  officers  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  Its  subsidiaries.  Since  when  has  it 
been  inappropriate  for  a  citizen  to  inquire 
of  an  officer  of  a  medical  society  requesting 
facts  of  admitted  fraud. 

Time  magazine  reported  that  at  least  200 
doctors  In  California  have  defrauded  the 
California  Physicians'  Service  of  at  least 
$1,000,000  a  year  by  putting  in  fake  bills  for 
operations  that  were  not  performed,  for  office 
calls  that  were  never  made,  and  for  X-rays 
and  laboratory  tests  that  were  never  per- 
formed. It  said,  "The  California  Physicians' 
Service  would  prefer  not  to  sue  them,  but  If 
It  has  to.  It  wlU." 

Your  letter  admits  that  to  date  a  civil 
prosecution  has  been  started  against  only 
1  of  the  200  professional  men  involved.  You 
admit  that  the  investigation  was  undertaken 
months  ago. 

The  whole  thing  smells  unto  high  heaven. 
I  would  like  to  see  you,  as  president  of  the 
California  Medical  Association,  come  out 
publicly  and  demand  that  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  take  prompt  and  appropriate 
criminal  action  against  every  one  of  these 
offenders,  with  no  exceptions,  and  that  your 
association  lose  no  time  in  expelling  them 
and  making  their  names  public. 

Time  magazine  reports  that  during  the 
past  year  850,000  California  residents  paid 
more  than  $18,000,000  to  the  California  Phy- 
sicians' Service.  It  was  this  fund,  paid  for 
by  the  people,  that  was  drained  by  the  200 
surgeons  to  the  tune  of  $1,000,000  in  the  past 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  previous  years.  You 
contend  that  this  Is  not  a  case  of  robbing  the 
sick,  saying  that  it  merely  means  that  the 
remaining  member  physicians  received  that 
much  less  but  that  the  patients  still  receive 
their  services. 

Members  of  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  who 
have  received  surgery  or  hospitalization  well 
know  that  in  nearly  every  case,  the  amount 
of  payment  by  Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield  is  far 
below  the  total  bill.  The  balance  has  to  be 
paid  by  the  patient.  It  is  plain  that  the 
$1,000,000  taken  from  the  association  by 
fraud  reduces  by  $1,000,000  the  amount  avail- 
able for  payment  of  the  patients'  hospital 
and  surgical  bills.  If  your  contention  should 
be  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion  then, 
even  though  50  percent  of  the  funds  were 
embezzled,  there  would  be  no  need  to  raise 


the  rates  that  the  patients  are  required  to 
pay  to  the  association. 

The  simple  and  tragic  fact  is  that  the 
public  is  the  loeer.  Just  as  the  public  Is 
always  the  loaer.  The  public  pays  the  bills, 
as  the  public  always  has  had  to  pay  the 
bills.  No  amount  of  explanation  can  make 
this  $1,000,000  steal  look  as  though  it  were 
not  detrimental  to  the  people. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  read  just  a  few 
of  the  many  tragic  letters  that  I  receive  from 
cancer  victims  who  cannot  afford  necessary 
treatment.  That  $1,000,000  would  go  far  to 
bring  them  new  hope.  Accordingly  I  would 
like  to  see  you  recover  that  $1,000,000  from 
each  and  every  one  of  these  offenders  and 
require  them  to  put  up  an  equal  amount  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cancer  victims  that  I  have 
referred  to. 

When  you  have  demanded  a  full  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  and  have  expelled  these  200 
chlselers  from  your  association,  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  further. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Chablcs  W.  Tobxt, 

United  States  Senator. 

(Prom  the  Loa  Angeles  Daily  News  of  April 

1.  19521 

DocTOKS  Who  Chisklxd  on  Health  Snvics 

RcTUXN  Funds 

Blue  Shield  California  Physicians'  Service 
said  today  it  is  obtaining  restitution  of 
funds  from  member  doctors  who  overcharged 
the  organization  for  services,  or  collected 
fees  for  services  never  performed  at  all 

A  CPS  spokesman  here  told  the  Daily  News 
that  the  flagrant  cases  of  outright  fraud 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  organization's 
legal  advisers  who  are  eziiected  to  demand 
criminal  prosecution  by  appropriate  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Investigations  already  are  under  way  by 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Society  and 
the  State  board  of  medical  examiners, 

"We  have  felt  that  where  CPS  has  paid 
out  money,  the  first  obligation  is  to  get  resti- 
tution from  the  doctors  involved,"  said  the 
CPS  spokesman. 

The  chlselers  are  being  ferreted  out  by  a 
study  of  case  records,  it  was  explained,  and 
statements  from  patients  whose  names  were 
used  by  the  doctors  who  presented  the  fake 
bills. 

Of  the  organization's  10,950  member  doc- 
tors, some  200  are  involved  in  the  scandal 
which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
county  medical  society  by  CPS  Itself,  the 
spokesman  explained. 

Considerable  money  already  has  been  re- 
covered, CPS  said. 

Those  who  face  certain  criminal  prosecu- 
tion are  doctors  who  submitted  bills  in  the 
names  of  patients  for  whom  they  performed 
no  medical  service  whatsoever. 

Because  of  the  rigid  standard  of  ethics 
and  conduct  set  by  the  medical  profession 
itself,  conviction  of  a  criminal  charge  is 
likely  to  result  In  the  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  the  guilty  doctor's  license  to  practice 
In  California.  It  was  pointed  out. 

Doctors  guilty  of  lesser  chiseling  must  look 
forward  to  an  appearance  before  the  council 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Medical  Society  to  explain 
their  conduct. 

CPS  pointed  out  that  the  chiseling  of  the 
doctors  does  not  deprive  the  patients  whoea 
names  were  used  of  any  funds  or  services. 
So  far,  the  spokesman  said,  no  member 
patients  have  withdrawn  from  the  plan  be- 
cause of  the  scandal. 

The  spokesman  said  that  CPS  may  drop 
from  its  rolls  as  undesirable  doctors  those 
practitioners  who  have  chiseled  by  overuse  of 
the  service  or  by  fraudulent  representations 
to  collect  fees. 

Meanwhile.  CPS  said  It  is  cooperating  with 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  investiga- 
tion of  doctors  Involved  In  the  frauds. 


Loyalty  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1952 

Itr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Law- 
rence Sunday  Sun,  Lawrence,  Mass.: 
Lotaltt:  A  DcriNmoN 

Most  people  recall  from  the  dim  past  of 
their  early  scholastic  education  that  at  some 
time  they  were  required  to  read  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  adopted  172  years  ago.  But 
most  of  them  have  forgotten  what  they  read 
and  give  little  thought  to  what  inspiration 
they  might  draw  from  it  were  they  to  review 
it  today. 

May  1  having  been  designated  by  guber- 
natorial proclamation  as  Loyalty  Day  In 
Massachusetts,  it  is  interesting  to  point  out 
that.  In  article  18  of  the  Commonwealth's 
constitution,  there  is  a  fine  definition  of 
loyalty  which  is  as  fresh  and  sppUcable  to- 
day as  It  was  back  In  the  year  1780.    It  reads: 

"A  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  a  con- 
stant adherence  to  those  of  plrty.  Justice, 
moderation,  temperance,  indiutry.  and  fru- 
gality are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
the  advantages  of  liberty  and  to  maintain  a 
free  government.  The  people  ought,  conse- 
quently, to  have  a  particular  attention  to  ail 
those  principles,  in  the  choice  of  their  offi- 
cers snd  representatives:  and  they  have  a 
right  to  require  of  their  lawgivers  and  magis- 
trates an  exact  and  constant  observance  of 
them.  In  the  formation  and  execution  of  the 
laws  necessary  for  the  good  administration 
of  the  Commonwealth" 

In  this  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Conunonwealth.  there  Is  enumerated  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  citizenship,  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  given  first  among  these  is 
the  attribute  of  piety.  Therefore  it  may  be 
assumed  that  those  who  framed  the  article 
considered  that  the  citizen  wlio  Is  first  trtily 
ploiu  would  by  nature  possess  those  require- 
ments which  follow. 

While  perhaps  there  never  has  been  the 
perfect  citizen,  and  there  never  may  be,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  man  or  woman  who 
strives  for  perfection  in  citizenship  is  be- 
ing loyal  to  the  principles — the  fundamet>tal 
principles — of  his  State  and  his  country. 

In  proclaiming  May  1  as  Loyalty  Day  in 
Massachusetts.  Governor  Dever  used  the 
afore-mentioned  article  18  as  his  theme,  and 
amplified  upon  it  to  define  a  loyal  American 
In  six  definitions:  One  who  "will  apply  him- 
self to  the  study  of  our  form  of  government 
to  the  end  that  he  may  know  his  rights  and 
responsibilities:  will  cultivate  the  virtue  of 
piety  and  will  so  conduct  himself  that 
Others  will  be  inspired  to  emulate  his  good 
example:  will  (-mphasize  the  importance  at 
Justice  administered  by  ou-  courts:  will  ex- 
ercise moderation  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  well-being  of  others:  will  through  his 
Industry,  become  habitually  diligent  in  his 
proper  employment  or  pursuit;  will,  through 
his  frugality,  economize  in  the  use  of  his  re- 
sources and  not  squander  his  wealth  lav- 
ishly or  wastefully,"  In  conclusion.  Governor 
Dever  proclaims  that  "Loyalty  is  a  virtue 
which  every  American  must  possess  if  we  are 
to  maintain  ovir  heritage  of  freedom," 

This  emphasis  upon  May  1  as  Loyalty  Day 
brings  to  mind  the  philosophy  of  un-Amer- 
ican "isms"  that,  if  you  repeat  a  lie  often 
enotigh  to  the  people,  it  will  be  accepted  by 
them  eventually   as   truth.     By   the   same 
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If  you  repeat  a  truth  often  enough.  It 
Will  become  so  deeply  Imbedded  in  their  con- 
sciousness that  it  wiU  l>ecnme  a  part  of 
them,  a  motivating  force,  a  moral  biaae  in 
the  trail. 

The  more  one  reads  it,  the  more  one  thinks 
about  it,  the  more  one  comes  to  accept  article 
18  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  phUosophy  that  goes 
down  to  bedroclc  and  as  a  human  doctmient 
with  stature  equal  to  that  of  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  eminence  as  profound  as 
the  address  of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 

No  document  at  hand  impresses  us  more 
deeply  with  our  responsibilities  as  citizens. 
It  tells  us  what  we  should  be,  fundamentally. 
to  be  good  Amerlcaiis,  and  it  spells  out  for  us 
what  we  should  require  of  the  people  who 
are  chosen  to  serve  lu  in  pubUc  oflice. 


IsTcslif  atMm  of 


j$t  ActtTnie$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PKNNSTLVAJfIA 

IN  THE  H008B  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVIS 
Tuesday.  AprU  29,  19S2 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution : 

DcTABncDrr  or  Michigan, 
VmaANs  or  FoaccN  Wabs 

or  THE  UNrrzD  States, 
Lansing.  Mich..  Februarf  24.  1952. 
Chaouun,  Hoxthi  Um-Amhicaw  Acrrrmxa 
CoHMTmx. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  8a:  The  Department  of  Michigan. 
Veteraaa  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
you,  and  your  committee,  for  the 
fine  work  you  are  doing  to  unmask  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  other  tainted  un- 
American  grotips  who  are  trying  to  under- 
mine our  country. 

Tour  recent  probe  into  Communist  actlvl- 
ttos  in  Detroit  and  Michigan  was  Indeed 
revealing  and  brought  to  our  citizens  a 
keener  insight  into  the  problems  we  are 
facing. 

Tour  activities  are  deeply  appreciated. 
Stnoerely  yours, 

KawxB  F.  Fit, 
I>epartment  Commander, 
i  Department  of  Michigan,  vrw. 

OOMMZKSATION    Or   HOUSB   UM-AMXaXCAN    AC- 
TI VITUS  COllltlTTB 


we  agree  with  the  report  of  the 
Boom  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
that  espionage  agents  should  not  Iiave  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country  they 
seek  to  destroy:   and 

Whereas  adequate  protection  for  this 
country  against  espionage  must  be  provided 
If  necessary  through  new  legislation :  There- 
fore ha  It 

Meaolved,  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  com- 
mend and  support  the  untiring  efiorta  of  the 
Bouse  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
wboee  work  we  have  observed  and  approve; 
and  iM  it  fwther 

Jtesolved,  That  the  NaUonal  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  urge 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  investigate,  as  they  are  authorized 
to  do  vmder  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, "the  diffusion  within  the  United 
States  of  subversive  and  lui-Amerlcan  propa- 
ganda that  is  instigated  from    *     *     *    * 


domestic  origin  and  attacks  the  principle  of 
the  form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by 
otir  Constitution.'* 


GvU  DefeB$c  Aftk$t  Atomic  Weapons 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxnton 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  AprU  25.  1952 

Mr,  PRICE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I 
include  herewith  a  statement  on  civil  de- 
fense against  atomic  weapons  by  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administrator  Millard 
Caldwell  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion briefing  for  the  press  in  Las  Vegas 
on  AprU  21.  1952: 

Cnm.  DarsMsi  Aoaiwst  Atomic  Wbapons 


(Ststement    by    Federal   CivU    Defense    Ad- 
mmistrator  Millard  CaidweU) 

We  are  here  by  invitation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  learn  more  about  the 
atomic  bomb  and  its  implications  for  our 
national  security.  It's  a  special  privilege  we 
share — that  of  witnessing  the  explosion  of 
sn  atomic  bomb — special  because  we  will  live 
to  report  what  we  have  seen  and  felt.  Pres- 
ent In  sU  of  our  minds  must  be  the  fact  that 
on  two  occasions  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  experienced  atomic  explosions  and  did 
not  live  to  report  what  happened. 

There  are  two  groups  here.  One  group 
consists  of  governors  and  civil  defense  di- 
rectors and  representative  mayors  of  Ameri- 
can States.  Territories,  and  cities.  These  are 
the  men  who  run  civil  defense,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  mobilization  and  organ- 
isation of  our  human  and  material  resources 
BO  that  no  matter  what  hits  us  America  can 
get  up  off  the  floor  and  fight  back.  On  the 
success  of  tiielr  efforts  may  one  day  depend ' 
otir  stu'vlval  as  a  nation.  They  have  the 
heaviest  kind  of  responsibility  in  an  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  undertaking. 

The  other  group  here  consists  of  represent- 
stlves  of  the  Informstion  media  of  our  coun- 
try— the  press,  radio,  television,  motion  pic- 
ttares,  and  magazine.  Without  the  infor- 
mation media  there  would  be  no  civil  defense 
tn  the  United  States  today,  for  civil  defense 
Is  not  something  you  and  I  can  delegate  to 
sonkebody  else.  Effective  civU  defense  con- 
sists first  and  foremost  of  each  person's 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
when  the  chips  are  down.  It  rests  on  the 
principle  of  cooperative  volunteer  activity  on 
the  part  of  American  citiaens  to  protect  our 
country  from  Conununlst  attack.  But  the 
people  need  to  be  told  the  facts  about  the 
threat  we  face.  They  need  to  learn  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  already  know  at>out  the 
effects  of  a  smashing,  all-out  attack  on  otir 
home  front,  and  they  need  to  learn  what 
they  can  do  to  develop  strong  civil  defense 
that  will  save  half  tlie  lives  that  might  other- 
wise be  lost,  cut  down  property  destruction, 
and  maintain  the  flow  of  production  essential 
to  the  success  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  the 
field. 

Our  presence  here  Is  further  illustration 
of  the  excellent  cooperation  received  by  the 
Federal  CivU  Defense  Administration  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful to  ys  at  every  stage  of  our  planning  and 
development.  The  Commission  and  the  Los 
Alamos  scientific  iaboratc»-ies  have  provided 
us  with  much  Information  about  the  de- 
structlvs  power  of  atomic  weapons — infor- 
mation absolutely  aMBntlsl  to  civil  defense 


If  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  deal  successfully 
with  atomic  disasters. 

It  is  not  AEC's  fault  that  we  do  not  yet 
have  all  the  Information  we  need.  We  do 
not  know  nearly  enough  about  the  precise 
effect  of  atomic  explosions  on  variotis  types 
of  buildings.  What,  for  example,  happens  to 
taU  structures,  so  characteristic  of  our  Amer- 
ican cities?  What  happens  to  curtain  walls 
and  interior  partitions  struck  by  atomic 
blast?  What  happens  to  the  row-tjrpe  house 
when  the  walls  collapse  and  heavy  debris  piles 
up  on  the  floor?  Will  the  floor  carry  the 
load  or  let  the  debris  fall  Into  the  cellar 
where  a  famUy  may  have  talwn  shelter? 
What  modiflcations  would  l>e  needed  in  vari- 
ous types  of  existing  structiu-es  to  provide 
reasonable  protection?  What  would  be  the 
most  economical  tsrpes  of  new  structtires  de- 
signed to  serve  as  shelters? 

Such  information  would  be  of  great  help 
in  certifying  the  safety  for  shelter  purposes 
of  various  kinds  at  buildings  in  our  large 
cities. 

We  have  gone  ahead  on  some  of  these 
things,  using  the  best  engineering  knowledge 
available,  because  we  can't  afford  to  wait. 
Tested  Information  of  this  kind,  and  much 
nu>re  will  become  availuble  only  when  we 
have  the  funds  to  pay  for  the  necessary  tests. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  done 
what  it  can  to  help  us.  but,  obviously,  funds 
marked  tar  the  AEC  progrun  cannot  be  tised 
for  clvU  defense.  FCDA  has  done  what  it 
can,  knowing  it  is  only  a  beginning,  and 
hoping  that  we  will  have  the  information 
our  cities  need  liefore  they  get  it  from  their 
own  ruins. 

BasicaUy  the  problem  of  civil  defense  in 
a  democracy  like  ours  is  a  {H-obiem  of  publie 
education.  Officials  in  a  representative  gov- 
ernment must  speak  the  voice  and  execute 
the  will  of  the  majority.  That  is  as  It 
should  be. 

Whenever  the  people  of  America  are 
thoughtful  or  impulsive,  steadfast  or  vacU- 
lating,  then  the  legislstures,  the  State  cap- 
itals, the  Congress,  and  Washington  are 
thoughtftil  or  Impulsive,  steadfast  or  vacil- 
lating. 

But  impulsiveness  and  vacillation  in  the 
modem  world  could  spell  disaster  for  democ- 
racy. We're  faced  with  two  enemies — the 
threat  of  communism  from  without,  the 
threat  of  Inaction  and  thoughtlessness  from 
within. 

Communism  does  not  vacillate.  It  lias 
never  swerved  from  its  avowed  purpose  of 
glolMl  domination  and  of  wiping  democracy 
off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
informing  the  American  people  about  the 
place  of  civil  defense  in  our  national  secu- 
rity program.  The  people  do  not  yet  know 
as  much  as  they  need  to  know,  but  progress 
has  lieen  deflnite  and  the  outlook  is  en- 
couraging. People  have  learned  something 
about  meastires  to  be  taken  for  protection 
against  atomic  attack,  and  they  recognize 
the  need  for  supporting  a  program  of  civil 
defense  designed  to  deal  with  attack  on  tlie 
home  front. 

These  are  conclusions  drawn  from  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  scientlflc  surveys  of  public 
attitudes  on  civil  defense  conducted  for 
FCDA  in  11  of  our  largest  metropolitan  areas 
by  the  University  t>f  Michigan. 

The  most  recent  of  these  surveys  shows 
that  people  believe  that  in  an  all-out  war 
atomic  lx>mbs  will  t>e  used  against  Ameri- 
can cities.  (Defense  of  Our  Cities,  p.  7.) 
They  place  civil  defense  high  on  a  list  c^ 
community  problems  demanding  immediate 
attention.  (Defense,  p.  13.)  Even  if  peace 
comes  in  Korea,  they  say,  we  should  con- 
tinue with  our  efforts  to  develop  a  strong 
civil  defense.     (Defense,  p.  9,) 

This  stirvey  shows  that  a  sizable  majority 
of  the  people  understand  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  civU  defense.  (Defense,  pp.  U« 
12.) 
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The  surrey  also  shows  that  people  are  by 
no  means  Individually  apathetic  about  civil 
defense,  although  they  tend  to  ascribe  the 
slow  development  of  civil  defense  in  their 
own  communities  to  apathy  or  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  others.  Some  of  this 
Impression  of  slowness,  however,  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  revealed  in  the  siirvey  that  over 
-«ine-third  of  the  people  dc  not  even  know 
that  their  own  cities  have  civil  defense  or- 
ganizations.    (Defense,  pp.  25-26.) 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  people  in  our 
big  cities  know  a  little  something  about  the 
eflects  of  atomic  weapons — an  Increase  of 
more  than  20  percent  in  the  last  year.  (De- 
fense, pp.  16-17.)  Nine  out  of  ten  people 
know  at  least  some  simple  things  to  do  to 
protect  themselves  in  the  event  of  atomic 
attack.  This  knowledge  alone  will  save  many 
lives  even  though  It  is  insufficient.  (De- 
fense, pp.  19-20.)  This  is  a  startling  increase 
of  25  percent  In  the  last  year. 

Almost  unanimously  people  believe  that 
children  should  receive  essential  instruc- 
tion in  self -protection  against  atomic  attack. 
They  do  not  beUeve  the  children  will  be 
frightened  if  the  teaching  is  carefully  done. 
(Defense,  pp.  14-15.) 

Such  progress  In  getting  the  basic  facta 
about  civil  defense  to  the  American  people 
Is  encouraging;  we  could  not  have  made  this 
much  progress  if  civil  defense  had  not  had 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  media 
many  of  you  represent. 

But  the  Job  Is  far  from  finished.  That's 
why  we're  grateful  to  the  AEC  for  opening 
an  atomic  shot  to  members  of  major  infor- 
mation media.  As  you  get  the  story  out, 
keep  in  mind  that  over  half  the  population 
still  has  an  exaggerated  Idea  of  what  an 
atomic  bomb  can  do.  Nineteen  percent 
think  one  bomb  could  kill  almost  everyone 
from  ground  zero  to  over  5  miles  away. 
Some  think  the  bomb  can  kill  as  far  as  50 
miles  away. 

Of  the  people  who  have  heard  about  radi- 
ation, only  20  percent  have  an  accurate  idea 
of  how  dangeroiis  it  is;  35  percent  believe 
radiation  would  cause  as  many  deaths  as 
blast  ar.d  fire. 

I  w'.eh  every  person  In  America  could  get 
this  briefing  and  see  what  you  are  here  to 
see.  But  with  your  help  they  will  get  an 
accurate  idea  which  will  aid  them  to  put 
civil  defense  against  atomic  weapons  Into 
proper  perspective. 

We  know  from  an  earlier  study  that  the 
greatest  mistake  you  can  make  is  to  try  to 
frighten  people  into  civil  defense.  That  is 
why  we  have  been  very  careful  to  avoid  either 
exaggeration  or  playlng-down  in  writing 
about  weapons  effects  particularly  atomic 
weapons.  But  there  are  people  who  have 
not  been  so  conservative — and  civil  defense 
has  suffered  severely  as  a  result. 

For  Instance,  there  are  a  few  scientists  who 
stUl  insist  on  blowing  a  chunk  off  the  world 
every  second  Tuesday.  They  fail  to  stress 
that  they  are  talking  about  theory.  The 
qualifying  statement,  such  as  it  is.  gets  lost — 
and  people  read  about  a  new  weapon  which 
can  blow  whole  nations  Into  small  bits. 

And  there  are  always  those  who  like  to 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  an  invitation  to 
see  an  atomic  burst.  Every  time  one  of  these 
sensationalists  has  a  vision  of  the  purple 
gates  of  hell,  or  something  of  the  kind,  civil 
defense   gets   set   back   by   several   weeks. 

One  interesting  finding  in  our  research 
studies  Is  that  the  people  who  believe  the 
worst  about  atomic  bombs  are  least  inter- 
ested in  civil  defense.  They've  given  up — 
they're  sure  nothing  can  be  done  about  It. 
But  the  person  who  has  an  accurate  idea  of 
atomic  weapon  effects  is  the  one  you  find 
standing  at  your  local  civil  defense  director's 
office  waiting  for  an  assignment. 

The  atomic  weapons  are  bad  enough  wlth- 
Oft  making  them  worse.  Federal  civil  de- 
fense has  followed  the  belief  that  Ameri- 
cans need  neither   a  reassuring  pat  on  the 


head  or  repeated  cries  of  horror.  We  think 
Americans  want  the  exact  truth — no  more, 
no  less.  And  the  greatest  public  service  in- 
formation media  can  offer  is  to  continue  to 
give  people  the  truth  with  scrupuloiis  ac- 
curacy and  objectivity. 

All  of  us  here  in  American  have  got  to 
face  the  hatrsh  fact  that  atomic  weapons— 
which  Russia  has — In  combination  with  in- 
tecontlnental  bombers — which  Russia  also 
has  in  quantity — can  make  our  entire  coun- 
try a  battlefield.  And  leaders  of  Russian 
communism  rate  civilian  unpreparedness 
second  only  to  military  disarmament  as  a 
signal  for  successful  assault. 

Our  military  leaders  have  told  us  over  and 
over  again  that  we  can  be  hit.  Oeneral  Mar- 
shall and  General  Bradley,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 
all  have  insisted  that  without  a  strong  civil 
defense  in  readiness  our  country  is  a  sitting 
duck,  ready  and  waiting  for  a  blow  that 
might  knock  us  out  of  a  war  before  we 
could  tighten  our  belts. 

It  is  idle  to  say  the  enemy  won't  attack 
us  on  the  homefront  if  he  starts  a  war.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  that's  probably  the  way 
the  war  will  start — with  a  smashing  all-out 
attack  on  our  home  front. 

That's  the  only  kind  of  attack  that,  from 
the  enemy's  point  of  view,  would  make  sense. 
Tlie  power  behind  the  punch  that  won  two 
world  wars  in  this  century  came  from  the 
people  who  man  the  farms  and  factories  of 
America.  In  a  new  war  the  enemy  must  try 
to  shut  off  that  power.  To  win,  he  must 
cripple  oxu-  production.  He  must  destroy  our 
factories,  disrupt  oiir  food  supply,  demoral- 
ize us,  and  crush  our  will  to  win  by  whole- 
sale destruction  of  American  cities  and 
slaughter  of  American  men,  women,  and 
children.  If  he  can't  do  that,  he  can't 
win — and  he  knows  It. 

European  countries  realized  this  long  ago 
because  they  are  closer  to  the  enemy.  They 
are  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  In  pre- 
paring for  the  kind  of  war  the  atomic  bomb 
and  the  Intercontinental  bomber  can  bring 
us. 

Take  England,  for  example.  England's  air- 
raid warning  system  Is  in  place  and  func- 
tioning. The  present  Civil  Defense  Corps. 
a  permanent  organization  numbering  150.- 
000  members,  is  now  training  500.000  addi- 
tional volunteers.  If  war  breaks  out  they'll 
be  ready  to  organize  and  train  another  16.- 
000,000  and  the  trained  civil  defense  people 
of  the  last  war  will  be  in  action  at  once. 
England  operates  a  Civil  Defense  Staff  College 
and  three  training  schools  for  workers  In  the 
technical  services,  such  as  fire  fighting,  res- 
cue, engineering,  health,  and  welfare.  The 
British  know  they  can't  survive  a  war  with- 
out civil  defense. 

Norway  is  constructing  tunnel-type  shel- 
ters in  every  town  of  10,000  population  and 
requires  shelters  in  every  factory  employing 
50  workers  or  more.  All  new  construction 
must  have  built-in  shelters. 

Sweden  has  established  underground 
command  posts  for  civil  defense.  They  are 
equipped  with  alr-condltioning,  antigas 
filters,  auxiliary  power  generators,  and  de- 
contamination chambers.  Out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  7,000,000,  some  900.000  are  now  en- 
rolled In  civil  defense— one  out  of  every  seven 
citizens  trained  and  ready. 

Denmark  has  nearly  5.000  public  shelters 
built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  covered  with 
3  feet  of  soil.  They  can  withstand  anything 
short  of  a  direct  lilt  by  an  atomic  bomb. 
Last  year  Denmark  appropriated  •20.000,000 
for  clvll-defense  shelters  and  organizational 
equipment  and  will  appropriate  an  equal 
amount  this  year. 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  all  have 
Statutes  providing  for  conscription  of  citizens 
for  civil  defense.  Volunteer  response  has 
been  so  satisfactory,  however,  that  conscrip- 
tion has  not  been  necessary. 


In  the  meantime,  what  la  otir  potential 
enemy  doing  about  civil  defense? 

We  know  that  Russian  civil  defense  Is  at 
least  17  years  old.  Today  there  are  at  least 
20,0<X>,0C0  Russian  civilians  trained  by  dem- 
onstration and  drill  In  essential  civil -defensa 
functions.  A  few  months  ago  It  was  reported 
that  the  Soviets  took  steps  to  bring  their 
civil  defense  up  to  date,  merging  all  volun- 
tary  activities  under  central  control  with  a 
new  title  of  DOSAFF,  meaning  Voluntary 
Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Army,  Air  Force, 
and  Navy.  In  this  move  the  Kremlin  or- 
dered what  news  dispatches  called  an  In- 
tensification of  clvll-defense  work  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union.  The  purpose  was  to 
make  sure  that  not  a  single  city.  Industrial 
area,  village,  collective  farm.  State  farm,  or 
machine-tractor  station  would  remain  with- 
out a  clvll-defense  group. 

Further,  there  Is  Indication  that  Russian 
Industry,  naturally  more  dispersed  than  ours, 
has  Increased  dispersal  tactics  In  accordance 
with  clvll-defense  planning  and  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  military. 

These  nations— our  allies  and  our  poten- 
tial enemy — have  learned  and  are  applying 
the  lescons  of  the  last  world  war.  The  lesson : 
whoever  loses  a  modem  war  will  lose  It  first 
and  foremost  on  the  home  front,  far  be- 
hind the  front  lines. 

It's  not  easy  for  Americana  to  accept  this 
new  concept  of  warfare.  We've  been  safe 
from  attack  on  our  home  front  for  a  lonf 
time,  guarded  by  oceans  on  east  and  west  and 
by  friendly  nations  to  north  and  south.  But 
a  calm  appraisal  of  the  facts  tells  us  we're 
no  longer  safe.  The  Intercontinental  bomber 
puts  us  within  reach  of  the  enemy.  And 
our  Air  Force  has  told  us  time  and  again 
that  most  enemy  bombers  would  get  througb. 

To  develop  a  strong  program  of  civil  de- 
fense In  the  United  States  we  m\ut  work  In 
four  principal  ways: 

Flrst.  we  must  continue  and  Intensify  our 
program  of  public  education.  Every  Ameri- 
can— man,  woman,  or  child — miist  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do  If  attack  comes.  Thu  pro- 
gram alone  can  save  countless  thousands  of 
lives. 

Second,  we  must  continue  and  Intensify 
cur  recruitment  of  volunteers.  We  need 
10  times  as  m.'\ny  as  we  now  have.  They 
must  not  only  be  recruited;  they  must  be 
trained.  The  volunteer  United  States  ClvU 
Defense  Corps  will  be  the  front  line  of  oper- 
ating civil  defense. 

Third,  we  must  find  the  funds.  Federal. 
State,  and  local,  to  provide  stronger  support 
of  our  shelter,  supply,  and  equipment  pro- 
grama.  Civil  defense  must  have  the  toola 
to  do  Its  three-phase  Job  of  preparing  for 
attack,  meeting  attack,  and  recovering  from 
attack. 

An  atuck  on  Portland,  Ifalne,  or  Portland. 
Dreg..  Is  not  Just  an  attack  on  a  local  com- 
munity. It  Is  an  attack  on  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Government  must  share 
with  local  communities  the  responsibility 
for  providing  the  tools  for  defense  of  the 
home  front.  I  should  make  It  clear  that 
the  greater  part  of  materials  and  equipment 
needed  for  civil  defense  already  are  In  place 
In  our  cities  and  need  only  to  be  organized. 
The  things  we  must  buy  are  only  a  small 
part,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  total  re- 
quirement. We're  not  In  business  to  spend 
money  foolishly;  we're  In  business  to  save 
lives  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Fourth,  we  must  continue  and  Intensify 
our  civil  defense  planning.  The  mobiliza- 
tion and  deployment  of  the  vast  nuinpower 
and  physical  resources  needed  to  meet  atack 
and  recover  from  stuck  wherever  It  may 
strike  cannot  be  Improvised  at  the  last  min- 
ute. Only  sound  planning  will  enable  us  to 
do  a  big  Job  with  minimum  resources. 

No  city,  no  State,  could  deal  adequately 
with  an  atomic  disaster  by  Itself.  It  would 
need  trained  men  and  women  and  suppUea 
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and  equipment  quite  possibly  from  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  Nation.  If  we  were 
the  object  of  an  all-out,  smashing  attack 
tbat  struck  a  dosen  of  our  cities  at  onca 
then  surely  no  man.  woman,  or  child  In  the 
entire  country  would  remain  untouched  by 
the  consequences. 

This  Is  why  we  need  a  strong  national  civil 
defense  program — a  systematic,  efficient  way 
of  dealing  with  attack  on  our  home  front. 
A  strong  civil  defense  can  save  50  percent 
of  the  lives  that  might  otherwise  be  lost.  It 
can  reduce  the  destruction  of  property.  It 
can  maintain  the  flow  of  food  and  munitions 
needed  by  our  Armed  Forces. 

Think  of  what  this  means  In  terms  of  a 
Russian  atomic  stockpile.  Civil  defense,  by 
saving  lives  and  reducing  damage  to  prop- 
erty can  reduce  the  effective  size  of  each 
bomb  and  the  total  effectiveness  of  the 
enemy's  stock  of  bombs.  That's  why  civil 
defense  Is  a  powerful  offensive  weapon  In  our 
national  araenal. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaaACHUsrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apr  a  23,  1952 

Ur.  LANE.  Bir.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  I  delivered  at  the 
annual  communion  breakfast.  Revere 
Council  No.  179,  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Revere.  Mass.,  on  Sunday,  April 
27.  1952: 

Wherever  we  turn  these  days,  we  find  man- 
kind looking  for  secxirity. 

Through  unemployment  Instu'anoe.  pen- 
sion plans,  old-age  and  survivors  Insxirance, 
we  try  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  In- 
terruption   or    ending    of    Income. 

By  way  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  United 
Nations,  and  other  mutual  aid  plans,  ws  are 
tnrlng  to  save  ourselves  from  attack  by  an 
aggressor. 

Even  the  womenfolk  have  their  security 
problems.  They  are  devoting  much  time  and 
money  to  preserve  their  beauty  against  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life. 

In  some  parte  of  the  world  people  are  pay- 
ing a  fearful  price  for  material  security  — 
bartering  their  souls  In  exchange  for  the 
bread  of  slavery. 

You  and  I  are  fortunate  to  live  In  a  coun- 
try where  we  can  earn  the  necessities  and 
comforts  for  our  Journey  on  earth  without 
atirrenderlng  our  conscience. 

Through  the  sacraments  of  our  chwch 
we  are  being  helped  to  live  as  Ood  Intended, 
to  make  ourselves  worthy  for  eternal  happi- 
ness m  the  next  life,  which  Is  the  only  secu- 
rity that  man  can  ever  know. 

But.  meanwhile,  during  our  mortal  life, 
we  have  certain  obligations  to  meet,  and  pre- 
eminent among  these  Is  our  duty  toward 
the  yoimg — to  protect  them  dxirlng  their 
formative  years  from  the  temptations  that 
could  wreck  their  bodies  and  souls. 

Moat  of  us  grew  up  m  sheltered  homes  and 
In  simpler  times. 

The  young  people  of  today,  however,  meet 
the  Impact  of  worldlineas  much  earlier,  and 
sometimes  they  become  the  victims  of  those 
who  pander  to  a  young  person's  curiosity. 

One  of  the  most  vicious  enemies  of  youth 
is  the  dope  peddler. 


Through  the  machinery  of  organized  crime, 
be  and  his  depraved  associates  are  trying  to 
enslave  American  youth  with  the  drug  habit. 

The  problem  has  reached  such  serious  pro- 
portions that  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  tried  to  uncover  the  rami- 
fications of  this  hideous  practice. 

In  the  field  of  narcotics  the  committee's 
searchlight  has  created  an  awakening  to  the 
seriousness  of  this  great  evil.  As  a  result,  in- 
vestigations have  been  started,  court  pro- 
cedures have  been  modified,  remedial  laws 
have  been  passed,  educational  programs  have 
been  undertaken,  and  the  vile  drug  ped- 
dler has  run  for  cover.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  only  recently  has  been 
prompted  to  call  for  Increased  penalties  in 
narcotic  cases. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles — no  large 
city  has  a  monopoly  on  this  vice.  The  same 
pattern  of  crime  conditions  found  in  the 
big  cities  Is  found  on  a  smaller  scale  in  all 
the  towns  and  villages  of  America. 

The  public  should  understand  by  this  time, 
that  the  fingers  of  organized  crime  reach 
Into  almost  every  community  In  the  United 
States.  It  should  also  realize  that  law  en- 
forcement Is  essentially  a  local  nwtter  call- 
ing for  constant  vigilance  at  the  local  level 
and  a  strengthening  of  public  and  private 
morality. 

People  everywhere  are  pleading  for  a  means 
ol  keeping  alert  to  crime  conditions  and 
avoiding  a  return  to  the  state  of  public  com- 
placency and  Indfference  under  which  gang- 
sterism has  thrived  for  so  long. 

One  answer  to  this  Is  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  crime  commission.  This  would  be  an 
independent  agency,  required  to  report  to 
Congreas. 

It  will  take  time  for  such  a  measure  to  get 
through  the  legislative  mill. 

Meanwhile  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  some 
action  be  taken  promptly  to  afford  local  com- 
munities a  means  of  obtaining  help  in  their 
attacks  upon  organized  crime. 

The  solution  seems  to  He  partly  in  the 
field  of  local,  privately  constituted  crime 
commissions,  sieveral  of  these  have  been  In 
operation  for  a  number  of  years  and  they 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  highly  effective. 
They  are  not  Investigative  or  policing  agen- 
cies their  function  Is  to  observe  local  crime 
conditions,  to  cooperate  with  civic,  educa- 
tional and  enforcement  agencies  where  possi- 
ble, and  to  report  to  the  public  any  evidence 
of  laxity  or  corruption. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  crime  com- 
mission movement  cannot  make  progress  un- 
less It  has  a  national  parent  body  with  suffi- 
cient prestige  and  funds  to  give  It  drive.  It 
is  believed  that  if  Congress  fosters  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  organization,  funds  from 
private  foundations  or  generous  citizens  can 
be  obtained  to  give  It  a  permanent  life. 

The  Illegal  sale  of  narcotic  drugs  represents 
an  evil  of  major  scope,  requiring  for  Its  elimi- 
nation, the  con>blned  efforts  of  law  enforce- 
ment bodies.  legislators,  educators,  the 
churches,  and  parents.  It  should  be  attacked 
at  all  levels  of  the  Nation's  social  structure. 
If  not  successfully  overcome  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, It  may  do  lasting  damage  to  the  youth 
of  our  country. 

The  organized  gangster  syndicates  will  un- 
questionably turn  to  the  sale  of  narcotic 
drugs  when  they  are  driven  out  of  the  pres- 
ently lucrative  field  of  gambling.  As  they 
did  at  the  end  of  the  prohibition  era,  when 
bootlegging  no  longer  afforded  substantial 
profits,  they  will  turn  to  another  form  of  U- 
legal  activity.  Under  present  conditions, 
narcotic  drugs  offer  them  the  most  profitable 
opening. 

There  has  been  a  startimg  increase  In  the 
abuse  of  drugs  by  young  people,  many  of 
Whom  are  unaware  of  its  frightful  conse- 
quences. They  fail  to  comprehend  that  they 
are  dealing  with  what  is — in  •effect,  a  con- 
tagloiu   disease   which   brings   degradation 


and  slow  death  to  the  victim,  and  tragedy 
to  his  fanUly  and  friends. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  shroud  the 
subject  of  drug  addition  in  a  veil  of  secrecy. 
The  result  is  that  young  people  learn  about 
drugs  from  bad  associates  or  from  the  drug 
p>eddlers  In  the  back  streets  and  alleys,  rather 
than  from  qualified  sources  of  information. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  many  young  people 
have  tried  drugs,  innocently  unaware  of  the 
dangers  they  face. 

Addiction  Is  extremely  difficult  to  cure. 
It  is  a  chronic  condition  with  a  high  rate 
of  recurrence.  If  discovered  in  time,  addic- 
tion may  be  prevented,  but  once  it  occtirs 
the  victim  can  overcome  It  only  through  a 
painful  and  bewildering  perplexity  of  treat- 
ment entailing  the  strain  of  an  heroic  re- 
adjustment. Members  of  the  public  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  voluntarily  noncrimi- 
nal patients  may  be  treated  at  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  hospital  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  that  patients  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  are  treated  without  charge. 

The  hospitals  at  Lexington  and  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  do  not  have  sufficient  facilities 
for  caring  for  all  of  the  women  patients  In 
need  of  treatment.  Furthermore,  there  is 
not  sufficient  segregation  of  young  patients 
from  older,  hardened  addicts.  There  is  con- 
siderable danger  that  youngsters  going  to 
these  Institutions  for  the  first  time  are  re- 
tarded In  their  recovery  by  mingling  with 
older  addicts. 

At  the  State  level,  the  facilities  for  treat- 
ment appear  to  be  wholly  inadequate. 

The  Illegal  sale  of  narcotic  drugs  pa3rs  fan- 
tastic profits  to  the  lowest  fona  of  crim- 
inal, namely,  the  peddler  who  "is  willing  to 
wreck  young  lives  Just  to  satisfy  his  greed. 
No  penalty  Is  too  severe  for  a  criminal  of 
such  a  debased  character,  for  he  sells  his 
victims  to  a  living  death.  Until  recently, 
the  courts  have  been  too  lenient  toward  nar- 
cotic violators.  Short  sentences  do  not  deter 
the  potential  peddler,  and  suspended  sen- 
tences are  a  waste  of  Judicial  effort. 

The  drug  representing  the  greatest  prob- 
lem is  heroin,  the  Importation  and  posses- 
sion of  which  are  forbidden  In  the  United 
States.  All  of  the  heroin  now  used  In  this 
country  Is  smuggled  In  from  abroad.  For 
the  most  part,  by  passengers  and  seamen  car- 
rying It  off  ships  on  their  persons.  Because 
of  the  ease  of  concealment,  checking  its  flow 
through  customs  search  is  extremely  difficult. 

The  most  effective  means  of  combating 
the  narcotics  problem  Is  through  effective 
enforcement  facilities.  The  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau of  the  Treasury  Department  Is  efficient 
and  effective  as  far  as  It  Is  able  to  go,  but  It 
is  pitifully  undermanned  considering  the 
huge  task  assigned  to  it.  With  sufficient  per- 
sonnel, the  Narcotics  Bureau  could  do  more 
than  any  other  force  toward  stamping  out 
the  illegal  importation  and  sale  of  narcotic 
drugs.  Most  addicts  would  like  to  see  this 
traffic  blocked  so  that  these  enslaving  drugs 
will  not  be  available  to  them.  As  long  as 
they  can  get  It  they  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation. 

Within  the  States,  the  cities,  and  the 
towns,  there  are  no  enforcement  officers  who 
have  had  experience  In  specialized  fields. 
Although  the  Narcotics  Bureau  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  works  In  close  cooperation 
with  other  authorities,  its  staff  is  not  big 
enough  to  furnish  training  to  local  agents. 

Other  drugs — and  products  known  as 
sleeping  pills — have  not  yet  become  an  ob- 
ject of  organized  crime.  However.  In  Its 
study  of  narcotics,  the  Senate  conunlttee 
learned  that  their  addiction  properties  when 
used  In  large  quantities  are  as  severe  as  for- 
bidden drugs.  Their  sale  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  strict  regulation  under  both  State 
and  Federal  law. 

The  Commission  on  Narcotics  of  the 
United  Nations  has  made  great  strides  In 
bringing  about  cooperation  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  regarding  control  of  the 
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production  of  opium  and  of  the  inan\ifac- 
ture  of  dnigs  cTerived  from  opium.  The 
countries  In  which  the  drugs  are  manufac- 
tured have  been  fairly  successful  in  limiting 
the  output  to  the  actual  medical  needs  of 
the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  countries  where  tne 
opium  poppy  Is  grown  have  foxind  It  to  be 
Impossible,  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts,  to 
regulate  the  quantities  planted  and  culti- 
vated by  the  farmers.  These  countries  grow 
enough  opium  poppy  plants  to  produce  40 
times  the  amount  of  opi\mi  needed  for  le- 
gitimate medical  pxu'poses. 

Except  in  the  case  of  cocaine,  which  repre- 
sents a  minor  problem,  enough  synthetic 
sulMtitutes  have  been  developed  for  opiate 
drugs,  especially  for  morphine  which  is  the 
principal  paln-relleving  product.  Although 
the  synthetics  are  easy  to  produce,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  their  manufactiu'e  could  be  regu- 
lated within  reasonable  limits.  The  medical 
profession  would  not  be  materially  handi- 
capped if  opium  poppy  growing  were  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  world. 

Addiction  resulting  from  an  ignorant  or 
depraved  attempt  to  obtain  temporary  pleas- 
ure is  an  inexcusable  tragedy.  Addiction  oc- 
curs in  a  very  short  time,  and  once  It  starts. 
there  Is  no  going  back.  The  addict's  whole 
life  changes  from  one  of  usefulness  and  nor- 
malcy to  one  of  suffering  and  degradation 
and,  in  many  cases,  eventualy  to  crime.  One 
of  the  great  contributions  that  could  be  made 
to  the  welfare  of  the  young  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  to  bring  home  to 
them  the  cold  fact  that  narcotic  drugs  are  to 
be  avoided  like  the  plague. 

At  the  committee  hearings,  physicians  ex- 
plained the  properties  of  drugs.  The  course 
of  addiction,  the  clinical  processes  of  its 
treatment,  and  the  mental  after-effects. 
Citiaens  of  aroused  communities  described 
alarming  local  situations  and  told  of  efforts 
to  stem  the  tide  of  narcotics  abuse.  Heart- 
broken parents  told  of  the  tragedies  that 
had  befallen  their  children,  once  they  had 
become  drug  fiends.  Enforcement  agents 
bared  the  workings  of  the  international  net- 
work through  which  illegal  drugs  move,  and 
the  fabulous  amounts  of  money  involved  in 
the  trafBc. 

At  i»1soh8  and  hospitals,  the  committee 
beard  the  shocking  story  first-hand  from 
prisoners  serving  time  for  narcotics  viola- 
tions and  from  patients  under  treatment  for 
addiction.  The  professional  nonaddlct  ped- 
dlers told  of  giving  for  free  enough  heroin 
to  get  new  customers  "hooked" — or  depend- 
ent \Q>on  drugs — and  of  employing  addicts 
as  "testers"  to  Judge  the  quality  of  the  mer- 
chandise at  wholesale  level.  Nervous  teen- 
agers, still  Jittery  following  withdrawal  of 
narcotics,  spoke  haltingly  of  the  confusion 
and  the  futile  misery  of  the  drug  habit. 
Some  bad  suffered  enough  for  a  dozen  lives, 
yet  they  were  not  old  enough  to  vote. 

The  crux  of  the  narcotics  problem  lies  not 
in  the  drugs  themselves,  but  in  the  persons 
who  abuse  them.  Addiction  involves  tak- 
ing drugs  in  excessive  quantities. 

The  most  a  victim  can  expect  from  treat- 
ment is  to  be  taken  off  the  drug  and  fur- 
nished aid  to  remain  ott  it.  Medicines  given 
during  treatment  do  no  more  than  relieve 
the  tortiires  of  vrithdrawal.  No  one.  bow- 
ever  strong  his  psychological  framework, 
should  run  the  risk  of  ruining  his  life  and 
the  lives  of  his  friends  and  family  by  using 
any  narcotic  drug  except  under  the  L-trictest 
medical  control.  Prescribed  in  proper 
amounts,  narcotic  drugs  are  Important  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  serve  the  hu- 
nuinitarian  purpose  of  helping  to  alleviate 
the  pain  of  the  suffering.  They  should  not 
be  denied  those  wlio  need  them,  merely  be- 
cause of  their  addicting  qualities.  Until 
a  nonhabit  forming  pain  reliever  is  discov- 
ered, physicians  must  use  narcotics.  Those 
who  divert  the  stream  of  legitimate  narcotics 


for  their  own  selfish  gain,  actually  rob  the 
sick  and  the  injured. 

Although  opium  has  been  used  for  medi- 
cine for  6,000  years,  addiction  dates  only  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  "social  use"  of  opitun  became 
known  in  China  and  India.  Many  of  the 
cure-all  patent  medicines  so  popular  in  the 
United  States  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
had  opium  as  their  principal  Ingredient. 
These  preparations  were  later  banned  from 
public  sale  by  the  Federal  Narcotics  Control 
Legislation. 

Most  habitual  users  of  drup  have  person- 
ality disorders  of  varying  degrees,  ranging 
from  those  of  the  out-and-out  criminal  to 
the  Immature  thrill  seeker  who  craves  excite- 
ment. They  find  it  hard  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  ordinary  pressures  and  ten- 
sions of  living.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  enter  Into  normal  human  relation- 
ships. 

The  average  human  being  has  normal  de- 
fenses that  help  him  to  cope  with  life's  dis- 
appointments, friistrations.  and  conflicts. 
But  the  potential  addict  lacks  this  natural 
ability  to  battle  successfully  against  emo- 
tional problems,  and  the  anxieties  that  re- 
sult. If  he  looks  to  narcotics  to  ease  his 
pain,  subdue  his  disturbance,  and  escape  his 
problems,  he  may  find  in  drugs  the  substi- 
tute for  his  weak  defenses. 

The  feeling  that  all  is  well  gives  htm  a 
paper  crutch  of  power  and  a  false  security. 
He  is  then  on  his  way  to  a  heavy  drug  habit 
that  only  a  life  of  crime  can  support.  This 
is  the  weak,  irresponsible  creature  on  whom 
the  illicit  narcotic  trader  feeds  and  grows 
rich. 

As  one  17-year-old  boy  described  It,  he 
was  associating  with  boys  older  than  he  who 
were  using  drus:s.  They  urged  him  to  try 
It,  telling  him  that  he  would  get  a  kick  out 
of  it.  They  assured  him  that  he  would  not 
become  •'hocked"  if  he  merely  "sniffed"  or 
"snorted"  it.  He  tried  this  method  and  did 
not  like  It.  Then  he  tried  it  again  and  did 
not  mind  it  so  much.  Then  the  older  boys 
explained  that  if  he  "mainlined"  it,  the  ef- 
fect would  be  greater  with  a  smaller  quan- 
tity. He  did  this,  and  one  morning  he  awoke 
feeling  very  sick.  He  took  a  shot  and  felt 
well  again.    Prom  then  on  he  was  "hooked." 

The  boy  had  developed  a  physical  de- 
pendency on  the  drug  and  had  to  keep  tak- 
ing it  in  ever-Increasing  quantities  to  avoid 
being  sick.  He  no  longer  took  It  for  pleasure. 
He  Just  had  to  have  it.  He  became  Irregular 
and  inefficient  in  his  Job  and  finally  had 
to  quit.  Finding  drugs  became  a  full-time 
Job.  For  money,  he  borrowed,  stole,  and 
forged  Government  checks.  He  said  there 
was  nothing  he  would  not  have  done  for 
drugs.  He  ended  up  in  a  Federal  prison 
where  he  was  taken  off  the  dn'g  and  allowed 
to  go  through  the  painful  suffering  of  with- 
drawal. 

This  is  not  a  rare  case.  The  same  story 
Is  told  by  hundreds  of  addicts  who  blame 
their  predicament  on  bad  company  and  in- 
adequate s\irroundlngs.  Without  exception, 
they  say  that  the  addict's  life  is  one  of  per- 
petual misery,  and  if  they  had  realized  In 
advance  what  they  were  headed  for  they 
would  have  avoided  drugs  like  a  dangeroiia 
disease. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  compared  the 
year  1946  when  patients  below  the  age  of 
21  represented  3  percent  of  the  patient* 
in  the  hospital  with  the  early  part  of  1951 
when,  with  a  higher  total  patient  count,  the 
proportion  of  young  patients  had  climbed 
to  18  percent.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  these 
youngsters  had  no  record  of  criminality  or 
delinquency  prior  to  addiction. 

The  committee  interviewed  many  of  these 
youngsters,  among  them  a  19-year-old  boy 
who  quit  school,  throwing  away  a  full  schol- 


arship In  an  eastern  university,  because  of 
narcotics.  To  support  his  habit,  he  stole 
Ooremment  checks.  A  mldwestem  college 
freshman  said  he  dropped  out  In  the  middle 
at  his  first  semester  and  shortly  thereafter 
was  arrested  for  stealing  money  from  the 
mails,  all  because  of  dope.  Another  col- 
legian revealed  that  he  and  his  friends  grew 
a  dope  weed  In  a  yard  and  dried  it  in  the 
oven  of  their  apartment  before  rolling  it  into 
cigarettes.  Olrls  In  their  late  teens  with 
narcotic  addiction  lasting  several  years,  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  resorted  to  "the  easiest 
way"  for  money  rather  than  endure  the  hor- 
ror of  going  without  drugs. 

Representing  the  care-free,  thritl-seeklng 
youth,  they  told  the  committee  that  they 
started  on  narcotics  or  "Junk"  as  they  some- 
times call  it,  out  of  curiosity,  because  their 
friends  were  doing  it  and  because  they  didnt 
want  to  be  considered  "square"  or  un»>- 
phistlcated. 

Youngsters  place  great  value  on  "belong- 
ing" in  their  group. 

So  they  tend  to  •follow  the  leader"  who 
mij  turn  out  to  be  a  hoodlum  or  emotionally 
twisted  "bee-bopper"  who.  like  the  pled 
piper,  leads  them  down  sensational  paths 
to  the  "point  of  no  return." 

It  is  difficult  enough  for  grown-ups  to 
keep  their  balance  in  the  topsy-turvy  world 
of  today. 

Busy  with  oxir  own  struggles,  we  fail  to 
understand  how  uncertain  life  must  appear 
to  yoiuig  people  as  they  are  about  to  enter 
the  turmoil  we  have  prepared  for  them. 
Some  of  them  are  under  a  ne\irotic  strain 
even  before  they  attempt  Jobs,  careers,  mar- 
riage. Boys  of  draft  age  and  the  friends  who 
surround  them  have  no  clear  plans  for  the 
future.  They  cannot,  because  their  lives  are 
engiilfed  in  an  atmosphere  of  crista. 

The  love  and  affection  of  intelligent  par'- 
ents  who  build  trust  and  confidence  in  • 
child  so  that  a  youngster  will  feel  free  to 
confide  its  problems  will  do  much  to  give  a 
child  the  feeUng  of  security  that  will  keep 
him  strong  against  tempUtlon.  The 
churcbes  are  also  a  great  source  of  strength. 

But  where  that  sense  of  security  cannot 
be  attained,  supervision  of  a  child's  activi- 
ties and  immediate  attention  to  any  evidence 
of  drug  use  is  imperative. 

Most  young  people  who  have  been  exposed 
to  drugs  are  intelligent  enough  to  fight  It 
off  if  they  are  helped  promptly.  Most  addicts 
confess  that  if  they  had  known  the  horrors, 
the  stifferlng.  the  degradation,  and  the  crime 
that  go  with  the  drug  habit— If  they  had 
known  these  gruesome  fscu  befcH-e  they  had 
started— they  never  would  have  played  with 
drugs. 

Sufferers  should  be  treatsd  as  patients,  not 
as  criminals.  Like  any  disease,  it  can  be 
attacked  with  greater  vigor  If  broxight  out 
in  the  open  and  dlscxissed  In  a  forthright 
manner.  If.  by  education,  the  young  people 
of  the  United  States  can  be  made  aware  of 
the  dangerous  disease  called  Oing  addiction, 
and  of  the  frightfxil  price  It  exacts  from 
young  bodies,  minds,  and  souls,  they  will 
become  strong  fighters  In  the  campaign 
against  this  monstrous  evU. 

We  live  for  our  children,  working  hard  to 
buy  them  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education, 
recreation,  and  to  prepare  them  for  better 
opportunities  than  we  enjoyed. 

In  heaven's  name,  let  us  not  forget  their 
Inner  needs. 

Give  some  time  and  some  companionship 
to  them  so  that  their  eager  spirits  will  find 
fulfillment  In  a  clean  and  wholesome  way. 

If  we  neglect  them  we  may  lose  ttiem  on 
the  road  to  ruin  that  tempts  them  wlih 
eheap  and  dangerous  sensations. 

Remember  that  drug  peddlers  play  no  fa- 
vorites. 

They  could  enslave  yotir  child— if  you 
dont  watch  out. 
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Emerf encj  of  His  Owa  Makmf 


EXTENSION  OF  RiSMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I         Tuesday,  April  29.  1952 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
David  Lawrence  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  25, 
1952: 

KMEttCENCT    OF    HlS    OWN    KIaKINC TaVMAN'S 

DoENSE  OP  His  Seizube  or  Steel  Plants 

Shows  Hx  Is  Baolt  in  Ned  or  Soxtnd  Ao- 

VICS  FlOM  Fkiends 

It's  Just  atx)ut  a  mile  between  the  White 
House  and  Capitol  Hill  where  Congress 
meets — and  it  doesn't  take  more  than  a  few 
minutes  for  the  President  to  send  a  messafe 
recommending  what  legislation  he  wants. 

Tet  Mr.  Truman  says  he  waited  93  days 
for  the  steelworkers'  union  to  hold  up  their 
strike  call  and  hence,  when  they  did  decide 
fo  quit  work.  It  was  too  late  to  use  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  provides  an  80-day  wait. 
He  declares  also  that  there  was  such  a  big 
emergency  he  had  to  act  even  without  a  law. 
TO  him  It  was  Just  like  sending  an  "ultima- 
tum" to  Stalin.  It  was  a  great  big  emergency 
and  there  wasn't  anything  else  to  do.  he 
claims,  in  order  to  keep  steel  production  go- 
ing. 

Mr.  Truman  is  right — there  was  an  emer- 
gency. But  it  was  of  his  own  making.  It 
was  due  to  his  failure  to  apply  the  provi- 
sions c(  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  is  true 
this  law  doesn't  provide  a  solution  for  what 
may  happen  at  the  end  of  80  days,  but  any 
time  within  that  period  Mr.  Truman  could 
have  traveled  the  mile  between  Capitol  Hill 
and  the  White  House  or  sent  up  a  messen- 
ger with  a  request  that  Congress  give  him 
authority  to  meet  such  a  prospective  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  Trunuin's  defense  of  his  seizure  of  the 
steel  plants,  as  given  to  his  press  conference, 
makes  a  bad  situation  even  worse.  Con- 
ceding that  he  had  no  authority  under"  any 
law  and  that  he  was  acting  under  Inherent 
powers  of  the  Constitution.  M".  Truman 
pointed  to  international  emergencies  and 
to  situations  in  which  other  Presidents  ll'xe 
Jefferson  and  Tyler  and  Polk  had  acted  with- 
out law  to  annex  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
Texas,  and  California.  Those  were  all  pur- 
chasss  or  annexations  of  land.  There  was  no 
seLTure  of  the  private  property  of  any  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

If  Mr.  Truman  has  been  looking  for  in- 
stances in  which  Presidents  have  done  un- 
constitutional acts  and  have  gotten  away 
with  it,  there  are  plenty  in  the  history  boo'Ks. 
Public  acquiescence  sometimes  discourages 
any  challenge  of  a  law  or  of  an  Executive  ac- 
tion that  is  popular,  but  this  does  not  mean 
the  acts  are  thereby  legalized. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Truman  should 
seek  to  Justify  his  own  course  by  pointing  to 
some  unconstitutional  acts  of  his  predeces- 
sors. For  It  accentuates  the  very  issue  that 
has  t>een  raised  in  the  past  3  weeks — that 
another  President  of  the  United  States  some 
day  may  seize  private  property  without  a  law 
and  blandly  announce:  "Truman  did  it — so 
It's  aU  right." 

Much  more  candid  was  the  observation  of 
Government  attorneys  in  their  argument  be- 
fore Judge  Pine  the  same  day  on  the  subject 
of  an  injunction  sought  by  the  steel  com- 
panies to  restrain  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 


from  paying  out  a  wage  increase  to  which  the 
owners  of  the  properties  have  not  agreed. 
The  Government  attorneys  conceded  that  the 
seizure  did  not  have  any  sanction  of  law 
and  was  simply  an  action  taken  in  an  emer- 
gency to  prevent  the  stoppage  of  steel  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Truman's  contention  is  that  he  was 
faced  with  an  emergency  and  then  acted. 
Nobody  would  be  criticizing  him  today  if  he 
had  acted  in  a  suddenly  developed  crisis,  es- 
pecially if  he  had  gone  Immediately  there- 
after to  Congress  to  seek  ratification  of  his 
action. 

But  Mr.  Truman  never  told  Congress  at;out 
the  steel  situation  till  after  he  seized  the 
properties  and  even  then  he  didn't  ask  for 
a  law  to  Justify  that  seizure  or  to  take  care 
of  future  seizures. 

The  President's  action  has  begun  to  arouse 
the  Nation  to  the  point  where  demands  for 
impeachment  are  being  made  in  an  Increas- 
ing numt>er  of  letters  every  day  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  hir.  Tru- 
man sought  to  minimize  the  gravity  of  his 
comment  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  last  week  when  he  answered 
a  question  as  to  whether  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances he  would  seize  the  newspapers 
and  radio  stations.  Now  Mr.  Truman  de- 
clares he  never  had  any  such  idea.  But 
why  is  it  that  it  took  a<most  a  week  to  get 
a  denial  from  the  President  as  to  the  impli- 
cations of  his  remarks?  The  answer  is  that 
Mr.  Truman  now  is  hearing  from  the  country 
and  is  retracing  his  steps. 

If  Mr.  Truman  had  really  thought  atxjut 
It,  he  mif^ht  have  defended  his  first  answer 
to  the  editors  a  bit  by  pointing  out  that. 
If  atom  bombs  destroyed  many  of  our  cities, 
the  Government  would  undoubtedly  take 
over  radio  sutiona  in  such  an  emergency. 

But  the  obvious  attempt  of  Mr.  Truman 
to  argue  that  a  national  emergency  arose 
just  because  he  went  from  the  frying  pan 
Into  the  fire  on  the  steel  dispute  means 
that  Mr.  Truman  certainly  is  badly  in  need 
of  sound  advice  from  friends.  They  might 
tell  him  that  the  best  Government  policy 
is  that  which  is  fair  to  all  citizens  and  not 
Just  to  members  of  the  CIO. 


A  Lost  Air  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF  TENNISSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  29.  1952 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  include  an  artiple  written  by 
Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz.  United  States  Air 
Force,  retired. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  Air 
Force  in  1948  General  Spaatz  has  con- 
tributed a  great  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  youth  of  the  Nation  and  in  particu- 
lar to  the  cadet  program  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol.  This  article  was  prompted  by 
an  editorial  written  by  Gill  Robb  Wilson 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  magazine 
Plying.     The  article  follows: 

(By  Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz,  United  States  Air 
Force,  retired) 
I  have  read  Gill  Robb  Wilson's  March  edi- 
torial   in    Flying — What    Has    Happened    to 
America's  Youth? — with  much  of  the  same 


nostalgia  that  the  editor  felt  in  writing  it. 
I'm  sure.  "Has  American  aviation  lost  the 
An»erican  boy?"  "Can  air  power  survive 
without  youth?" 

"In  chasing  the  filckering  light  of  a  brave 
free  world,  have  we  crowded  the  youngster 
out  of  the  sky?" 

I  have  repeated  Mr.  Wilson  for  emphasis  to 
whatever  remarks  I  might  lend  his  edito- 
rial— perhaps  the  most  thought-provoking 
commentary  on  aviation  that  I  have  read  in 
the  postwar  period.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Flying  editorial  is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  professionally  conservative  appraisal 
of  an  alarming  situation  taking  place  on  a 
national  scale  and  not  a  play  for  effect.  Like 
the  editor.  I  have  lived  an  air  career  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  years  and  have  ob- 
served the  same  trends  In  this  Nation's  48 
years  of  shapin;  its  aviation.  I  share  In  his 
concern. 

There  have  been  times,  such  as  in  the 
early  1920's  and  again  during  the  late  thir- 
ties, when  I  began  to  despair  of  oiu'  air 
strength  and  the  public's  will  to  support  air 
power.  But  never— until  1946-47— did  I  be- 
come concerned  about  our  youth  In  this 
air  R<Te. 

This  realization  came  to  me  during  the 
late  nart  of  my  service  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  as  Chief  of  Staff.  We  began  to 
experience  difficulty  in  filling  even  small 
quotas  for  aviation  cadet  classes — an  un- 
heard of  condition  heretofore.  The  air  arm 
had  Just  finished  a  monumental  task  of 
training  almost  a  quarter  million  pilots  dur- 
ing the  period  1940  through  VJ-day.  All  had 
been  eager  in  the  best  of  fiying  cadet  tradi- 
tions. 

And  then  we  could  not  get  applications. 
What  had  happened?    Where  was  the  failure? 

In  building  a  global  air  force,  thousands 
of  acres  of  air  bases,  350,000  military  air- 
planes, and  a  quarter  million  military  pi- 
lots, some  phases  of  our  air  strength  had  to 
sufier.  That  fate  fell  to  the  youth,  the  boys 
and  girls  of  World  War  II,  whose  interests 
in  avlition  went  wanting  for  leadership  and 
direction.  These  thousands  of  young  people 
came  Into  the  postwar  period  with  little  in- 
terest in  what  we  thought  to  l)e  a  new  air 
age. 

Our  total  air  mobilization  had  been  too 
busy  winning  a  global  war. 

That  situation  never  can  be  quite  cor- 
rected. I  would  like  to  think  that  every 
American  boy  and  girl  who  had  a  spark  of 
airman  in  him  has  been  given  a  chance  to 
realize  his  ambition.  These  young  people  of 
World  War  II  have  now  outgrown  what  I  call 
the  golden  age  in  the  making  of  an  aviator — 
the  'teens. 

This  air  Nation,  if  it  is  to  remain  in  that 
category,  must  never  again  let  a  g3neratlon 
pass  without  opening  its  know-how  to  every 
American  lioy  and  girl.  More  important  still, 
our  airmen  must  take  a  personal  Interest  In 
the  boy  who  has  a  fiair  for  the  air. 

We  would  have  had  no  Lindbergh,  no  Ear- 
hart  had  not  some  perhaps  obscure  airman 
taken  each  of  these  greats  under  his  wing 
for  early  inspiration. 

Other  forces,  of  course,  contributed  to  the 
big  slump  in  postwar  aviation,  as  pointed  up 
so  well  by  Mr.  Wilson — a  national  economy 
that  skyrocketed  and  forced  new  thousands 
from  realizing  an  air  dream. 

I  see  a  new  hope  for  our  lost  air  policy  on 
youth  in  a  national  aviation  program  that 
happens  to  be  quite  close  to  my  present  ac- 
tivities. Shortly  after  retiring  from  active 
Air  Force  service  I  became  chairman  of  Civil 
Air  Patrol's  national  executive  Ixtard.  Al- 
though this  was  my  first  active  Interest  in 
the  patrol.  I  had  been  fully  aware  of  the  or- 
ganization since  Its  Inception  in  1941.  I  re- 
call, too,  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  tiis 
founders. 
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Along  with  tlie  capable  leadership  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Lucas  V.  Beau,  United  States  Air  Force, 
CAP  national  commander,  the  national  exec- 
utive board  set  upon  the  task  of  shaping  a 
grMB-roota  program  In  the  patrol  and  for  all 
clTll  aviation  In  the  United  States,  if  It  cared 
to  share  In  the  plan. 

Basic  to  this  program  was  youth,  a  trained 
body  of  CAP  cadets  to  reach  a  goal  of  100.000 
In  a  long-range  project.  The  cadets  wwe  not 
new  to  the  organization  In  1948.  but  we  de- 
termined that  this  area  ol  CAP  would  be 
stressed.  In  any  event,  the  CAP  cadet  plan 
would  provide  a  continuing  means  by  which 
young  people  15  to  18  years  of  age  could  train 
In  the  basics  of  aviation. 

We  explored  and  opened  an  International 
project.  This  gave  ClvU  Air  Patrol  and  Its 
friends  abroad  the  annual  international 
cadet  exchange  and  international  drill  com- 
petition. 

The  present  strength  of  nearly  45,000  CAP 
cadets  In  1 ,400  fUghts  and  sqxiadrons  attests, 
I  believe,  to  the  soundness  of  stressing  the 
boy  and  girl  In  Civil  Air  Patrol.  If  not  In  all 
ClvU  aviation.  The  thousands  of  CAP  sen- 
ior*—men  and  women  alike— have  given  of 
their  time  and  talents  selflessly  during  these 
4  years  to  provide  trained,  mature  leader- 
ship. 

Also,  through  the  CAP  seniors,  the  cadet 
shares  in  a  vast  pool  of  resources,  namely  the 
4,500  member-owned  light  planes  and  the 
professional  sklU  of  some  12.000  member- 
flyers. 

We  have  neither  expected  nor  achieved 
startling  results  in  building  a  young  air  citi- 
zen. Pioneering  seldom  moves  that  way. 
As  an  Illustration  of  CAP  activity  aside  from 
unit  work  on  wing,  group,  squadron  and 
flight  levels,  we  have  had  a  CAP  high  school 
coordinated  iMWgram  since  1949.  This  pro- 
gram places  the  CAP  Aviation  Study  Man- 
ual in  the  secondary  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum.  It  is,  In  my  opinion,  the  best 
available  general  aviation  education  plan  for 
secondary  school  systems.  Yet  we  have  suc- 
ceeded In  placing  the  program  In  less  than 
250  high  schools  of  the  many  States  and 
Territories. 

But.  we  are  making  headway — visible  prog- 
ress with  a  program  In  being  and  not  Just  a 
paper  project.  OrUy  15  years  ago  it  was  vir- 
tiially  Impossible  for  a  high  school  student  to 
•cqiiire  a  thorough  orientation  into  avia- 
tion in  school  life. 

The  two  International  programs  of  the 
Patrol  are  a  great  story  In  themselves.  For 
purposes  here  let  It  sufBce  to  say  that  the 
international  cadet  exchange  and  drill  com- 
petition have  given  a  representative  body  of 
CAP  cadets  each  year  an  Insight  into  life 
^iwi  aviation  abroad.  While  youths  from 
overseas  are  here  in  the  United  SUtes  as 
guests  of  CAP  units,  our  exchange  cadets 
visit  the  many  participating  countries. 

As  one  of  the  best  resxilts  of  four  annual 
exchange  pa-ograms.  we  have  come  to  learn 
that  America  does  not  necessarily  lead  In  all 
things  aeronautical.  Swltaerland,  Sweden. 
Brazil  and  Denmark,  among  others,  have 
shown  us  civil  aviation  at  its  best.  In  these 
countries,  in  Europe  generally,  private  flying 
enthusiasm  and  participation  have  been 
achieved  on  an  almost  universal  scale 
through  the  medium  of  motorless  flight. 
Gliding  and  soaring  come  into  the  lives  of 
these  people  early  and  remain  with  them 
throughout  the  years. 

There  Is  an  obvious  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  these  findings  abroad  and  from 
GUI  Robb  Wilson's  editorial.  We  have  neg- 
lected the  many  facets  of  private  flying  in 
our  quest  for  United  States  air  supremacy. 

Civil  Air  Patrol  seeks  to  give  civil  aviation 
Its  rlrbtful  role  In  the  true  air  power  picture 
of  this  great  Nation,  with  youth  the  central 


flgure.  Our  air  heritage,  enhanced  by  48 
years  of  inspired  leadership,  must  be  fostered 
and  passed  <»  to  new  generations. 


Tidelaiidt  Aboat-Facc  Proret  Jutke  Dc- 
partnMnt  Followt  Expc^Mncy  Instead 
of  Uw— HclpM  Prove  SaiiU  Monica 
Bay  To  Be  a  Bay  m  1939;  Now  Trynf 
To  Prove  It  It  Not 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SARdUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cALZrounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTA11V«8 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1952 
Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia case,  the  Justice  Department  has 
been  caught  red-handed  in  resorting  to 
inexcusable  legal  expediency  and  hy- 
pocrisy. The  Department  loudly  pro- 
claims that  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  trying  to  assert  title  to  lands  \mder- 
lying  inland  waters  sxKh  as  bays,  but 
much  of  the  oil  it  seeks  to  take  from 
California  happens  to  be  in  such  under- 
lying lands.  So  what  does  the  Justice 
Department  do?  Lacking  legal  scruples, 
it  finds  the  answer  simple,  indeed.  It 
simply  sets  out  to  prove  that  bajrs  along 
the  California  coast  are  not  really  bays 
at  all — Just  curvatures  of  the  coast.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  disputed  lands  are  not 
imder  bays  or  other  inland  waters,  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  will  award  them 
to  the  Federal  Government.    ' 

One  of  the  bays,  the  very  existence  of 
which  is  being  questioned,  is  Santa  Mon- 
ica Bay.    It  is  typical  of  several  Califor- 
nia bays  now  in  dispute,  including  oil- 
rich  San  Pedro  Bay.  wherein  are  located 
Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  harbors. 
The  Justice  Department  attorneys  re- 
cently   showed    evident    surprise    and 
chagrin  when   the  special  master   ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear 
testimony  in  the  California  case  called 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1939 
they  intervened  in  a  California  gambling 
ship  case  for  the  express  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  State's  contention  that  Santa 
Monica  Bay  is  a  bay  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  California.     At 
that  time,  the  Justice  Department  said 
that  any  other  finding  would  amount  to 
cession  by  the  United  States  of  sover- 
eignty over  valuable  coastal  navigablo 
waters  and  caus^  other  undesirable  re- 
sults.   Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly  what 
I  have  been  saying  in  resisting  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  attempt  to  define  a 
large  part  of  our  coastal  protective  belt 
out  of  existence  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seizing  lands  underlying  bays  by  use 
of  a  legal  smokescreen  behind  which  to 
contend  that  bays  are  not  bays.     Ob- 
viously, if  Santa  Monica  Bay  was  a  bay 
In  1939,  it  is  a  bay  now.   The  bay  has  not 
changed,  and  the  law  has  not   changed. 
but  the  Justice  Department  lawyers  now 
have  a  different  punxjse  and  are  seeking 
to  subvert  the  law  so  as  to  make  it  a 
pathway  to  power  instead  of  a  solid 
foundation  upholding  justice,  equity,  and 
fair  dealing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  importanco 
of  the  subject  matter.  I  desire  to  insert 
in  our  Rscobo  the  brief  filed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  California 
Supreme  Court  in  1939.  The  contentions 
made  In  the  brief  are  the  exact  opposite 
of  those  now  being  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  before  the  special  master  In 
the  California  case. 

IM  THK  Stirams  Ooxntr  or  th»  Stats  or 

Caldobnia 

r*«  Pe<ypU  o/  the  SUte  of  VUfornia.  PUiu- 

tiff  mnd  Respondent  v.  Harold  Adams,  De- 

leniUmt  tnd  .AppeU«t»t.— Criminal  No.  3101 
Baxsr  or  Amkvs  CiraiAS  im  Surrocr  or  Jimo- 

icxMT  or  StmsiOB  Couar  roa  Los  Akqclcb 

COCHTT  ON   RSHXAMMO   AfTSm  JUDCMKlfT  Or 

RsnasAL  BT  rtn  Distsict  Oou»r  or  AptbaU 

SacoHD  DtsnucT.  Dituion  1 

Leave  of  court  being  first  had  and  obtained. 
Ben  Harrison.  United  SUtes  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  California,  and  Irl  D. 
Brett,  assistant  United  SUtss  attorney  for 
said  district,  acting  by  direction  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  name  and  In  tiehalf  of  the  United  SUtss 
of  America.  respcctf\illy  flls  this  brief  aa 
amicus  curiae  In  support  of  the  Judgment 
at  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  CaU- 
foraia.  In  and  for  Los  Angalaa  County,  wtxicb^ 
Judgment  U  here  now  undsr  rvrlcw  by  this 
honorable  court  upon  rehearing  after  a  jvidg- 
ment  of  the  DUtrict  Court  of  Appeal.  Seoontf 
District,  division  1,  dated  March  ao.  IMO. 
reversing  the  Judgment  of  said  lower  court. 

■TATsacsirr   or   csouwos   roa   ArrsASAXCB  aa 

AMICUS    CITUAB 

This  cause  involves: 

(1)  The  determination  of  whether  or  not 
the  navigable  coastal  waters  In  what  Is  com- 
monly known  and  designated  as  Santa  Mon- 
ica Bay.  lying  westward  of  a  line  S  milsa 
westerly  of  the  mean  high-tide  line  thereof 
and  landwardly  from  a  straight  line  drawn 
between  the  headlands  thereof  kxkown  re- 
spectively as  Point  Vicente  on  the  south  and 
Point  Dume  on  the  north,  are  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomla  (and  of  the  United  States  of  America), 
or  are  a  part  of  th«  high  ••••  in  the  Pacifle 
Ocean. 

(3)  Ths  dcflnlUon  of  a  bay  or  harbor. 

I 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  is  dlrecUy 
concerned  with  the  question  of  sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction  herein  involved  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons; 

(A)  lU  territorial  /ttrlsdictton  and  tovereiffn' 
ty  at  the  place  inPo{t>ed  is  delimited  by  thM 
territorial  furisdiction  and  boundary  of 
the  State  of  California,  vhich  boundarj/ 
is  subject  to  deftnition  by  such  sovereign 
State 

Tills  court  will,  of  course,  taks  Judicial  no. 
tioe  of  the  fact  that  the  mainland  of  tha 
United  Sutes  of  America  is  composed  solely 
and  exclusively  of  the  48  sovereign  SUtes 
and  that  at  the  point  adjacent  to  SanU 
Monica  Bay  the  component  sovereign  StaU 
Is  the  SUte  of  California  (sec.  1875,  C.  C.  P., 
subdivisions  2  and  8). 

"Within  what  are  generally  recognized  as 
the  territorial  limits  of  SUtes  by  the  Isw  of 
nstlons.  a  SUte  can  define  its  boundaries 
on  the  sea  and  the  boundaries  of  its  coun- 
ties: •  •  •  (Manchester  v.  Massachusettt 
(139U.  8.  MO.  M4  (1800))). 

(0)  An  approval  of  the  decision  of  the  dto- 
trict  court  of  appeal  would  effect  a  fudieiat 
abandonment  and  cession  of  sovereignty 
over  these  valuable  eomstal  navigable 
waters 

It  Is  conceded  by  the  majority  opinion  of 
the  district  court  of  appeal  that  the  gam- 
bling ship  Rex  herein   involved   was   laiKl- 
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ward  from  a  straight  line  drawn  between 
Point  Dume  and  Point  Vicente,  hence  we  be- 
lieve that  the  following  quoutlon  from  a 
csss  cited  with  approval  by  that  court  It 
apropos: 

"That  position  being  landward  from  a 
straight  line  drawn  between  Point  Lasuen 
and  Point  Plrmln,  it  follows  that  the  Monte 
Carlo  gambling  ship  or  hulk  lay  In  Ameri- 
can and  California  waters,  *  *  *.  Any 
other  determination  would  be  a  Judicial  ces- 
sion of  sovereignty  •  •  •"  (United  States 
▼.  CarHUo  ( IS  Fed.  Sup.  121.  122;  D.  C.  8.  D. 
Calif.,  s  1936)). 

We  believe  fxirther  that  the  above  quoted 
language  of  said  court  naay  be  paraphrased 
with  propriety  herein  as  follows: 

"That  position  being  landward  from  a 
straight  line  drawn  between  Point  Dume  and 
Point  Vicente,  It  follows  that  the  Rex  gam- 
bling ship  or  hulk  lay  in  American  and  Cali- 
fornia waters,  •  •  •.  Any  other  deur- 
mlnatlon  would  be  a  Judicial  cession  of 
sovereignty     •     •     •.- 

(C)  Such  Ios«  of  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty 
would  adversely  affect  and  directly  curtail 
activities  and  operations  of  many  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
United  States  in  the  coastal  navigable  wa- 
ters herein  involved 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  herein  deUil  or 
quote  the  many  sUtutory  provisions  which 
would  be  thtis  affected,  believing  the  above 
sutement  to  be  self-evident  and  self-de- 
monstrsUve.  (Cf.  UUe  33.  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sees. 
407.  432.  433.) 

(/))  Such  loss  of  furisdiction  and  sovereignty 
by  the  State  of  California  would  effect  a 
large  immunity  from  punishment  for  acts 
which  ought  to  be  punishable  as  criminal, 
and  encourage  the  creation  and  mainte- 
narux  of  havens  and  meeting  places  for 
criminals,  and  become  fecund  sources  of 
plots  or  preparations  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  against  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity  of  the  United  States  of  America 

*mie  sUtutes  of  the  United  SUtes  define 
and  punish  but  few  offenses  on  the  high 
seas.  and.  unless  other  offenses  when  com- 
mitted in  the  sea  near  the  coast  can  be 
punished  by  the  SUtes.  there  Is  a  large  Im- 
munity from  punishment  for  acU  which 
ought  to  be  pimishable  as  criminal"  (Man- 
chester V.  Massachusetts  (130  U.  S.  340.  204 
(1880))).  We  believe  that  this  court  may 
take  Judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  places 
where  uncontrolled  gambling  and  bookmak- 
Ing  are  carried  on  attract  and  become  meet- 
ing poinU  for  the  criminal  element  and  are 
frequently  fecund  sources  of  plots  and  prep- 
arations for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

I  ■ 

The  United  SUtes  is  directly  concerned 
with  the  proper  definition  of  a  bay  or 
hartmr  because  the  bays  and  harbors  along 
and  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  SUU  of 
California  are  Included  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  SUU  (art.  XXI.  sec.  1,  Call- 
forxUa  SUU  Constitution):  also  because 
many  of  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
In  connection  with  the  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  coastal  navigable  waUrs  Involve  bays 
and  harbors.  (Cf.  Utle  33.  U.  8.  C.  A.,  sees. 
164.  401,  414.  471.) 

THS  DECISION  ST  TH¥  DMTaiCT  COtHtT  Or  APPEAL 

By  Its  majority  decision  the  district  court 
of  appeal  has  expressly  conceded  the  truth 
and  exlsunce  of  the  foUowing  facU:  (1) 
that  the  sole  question  for  solution  Is  whether 
the  ship  Rex  was  within  or  without  the 
boundaries  of  the  SUU  of  California;  (2) 
that  in  solving  such  problem  the  trial  court 
was,  and  this  court  is.  entitled  to  bring  to 
iU  assistance  so  far  as  it  may  prove  helpful 
lU  Judicial  notice  of  the  political  history 
of  the  world  as  well  as  whatever  Is  esUb- 
li&hed  by  law  and  may  resort  to  approprlaU 


books  or  documenU  of  reference,  and  Inquire 
of  others  or  have  recourse  to  any  other 
source  of  Information  which  It  deems  au- 
thentic; (S)  that  the  boundary  of  the  SUts 
of  California  and  of  the  county  of  Loa 
Angeles  Includes  all  Islands,  harbors,  and 
bays  along  and  adjacent  to  the  coast  at  the 
point  Involved:  (4)  that.  If  SanU  Monica 
Bay  be  determined  to  be  a  bay,  Its  head- 
lands are  Point  VlcenU  and  Point  Dimie; 
that  the  waUrs  of  such  bay  Indent  the 
shore  to  the  east  from  a  straight  line  drawn 
between  such  headlands  a  distance  west- 
wardly  of  approzlmaUly  11.8  sUtuU  miles; 
and  that  such  headlands  are  approximately 
29.2  statuu  miles  apart;  and  (5)  that  the 
waUrs  herein  Involved  are  landward  from 
a  straight  line  drawn  between  said  head- 
lands. 

Said  court  also  Inf  erentlally  concedes  that. 
If  SanU  Monica  Bay  were  a  bay,  the  area 
of  the  waters  herein  Involved  would  be  within 
the  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  SUte  of  California,  and  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  district  court  of  appeal  has  concluded 
that  such  area  Is  not  a  bay  and  is,  there- 
fore, without  the  sovereignty  and  Jurisdic- 
tion Of  the  United  States,  the  SUU  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  upon 
the  following  grounds: 

That,  in  contemplation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  SUU  of  California,  together  with 
the  principles  of  International  and  other 
law.  the  following  facU  must  appear  to  con- 
stltuU  a  given  area  of  water  as  a  bay: 

(1)  That  It  is  a  semllandlocked  body  of 
water; 

(2)  That  It  affords  shelter  from  prevail- 
ing adverse  winds  and  swells,  thereby  pro- 
viding reasonably  safe  anchorage  for  ships  of 
commerce; 

(3)  That  It  has  an  unquestioned  historical 
background  and  designation  as  a  "bay";  and 

(4)  That  there  has  been  a  legislative 
declaration  definitely  fixing  the  right  to  as- 
sert such  dominion  over  the  area  In  ques- 
tion; and  said  district  court  of  appeal  has 
held  In  lu  opinion  that  the  area  herein  In- 
volved fails  to  meet  such  teste. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  above 
specifications  are  Incorrect  and  far  too  limit- 
ing geographically  and  in  law.  We  beUeve 
that  we  may  sUte  with  entire  propriety  that 
we  have  carefully  read  and  hereby  adopt 
herein 'in  Ite  entirety  the  excellent  brief  of 
counsel  for  the  people  Included  In  their 
petition  for  rehearing,  but  we  also  believe 
that.  If  there  Is  any  Justification  for  this 
brief  as  amicus  ctuiae,  it  must  arise  out  of 
the  production  of  additional  material  which 
will  be  of  assisUnce  to  this  honorable  coxut. 
and.  with  such  principles  in  mind,  we  pro- 
ceed as  follows: 

X 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  accepted  defini- 
tion of  a  bay  that  It  be  landlocked  or  semi- 
landlocked  to  a  marked  degree. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  first  objection 
sUted  in  the  majority  opinion  of  the  district 
court  of  appeal  is  that  the  width  between 
the  headlands  of  SanU  Monica  Bay  Is  sub- 
sUntially  larger  than  the  width  between  the 
headlands  of  Monterey  Bay.  We  submit  that 
such  distinction  Is  neither  conclusive  nor 
substantially  relevant  In  the  light  of  nu- 
merous existing  definitions  of  a  bay. 

Geographical  definitions 

"Bay:  In  geography,  an  indenUtlon  of 
some  sice  Into  the  shore  of  a  sea  or  lake, 
generally  said  to  be  one  with  a  comparatively 
wider  entrance  than  a  gulf."  (Winston's 
Cumulative  Looseleaf  Encyclopedia  (1923), 
John  C.  Winston  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  pub- 
lishers, vol.  1.  pages  unnumbered.) 

"Bay:  A  term  properly  applied  to  an  In- 
denUtlon of  the  sea  into  the  land  with  an 
opening  wider  than  the  depth."  (New  In- 
ternational   Xncyclopedia.    second    edition 


(1934).  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co..  publishers,  vol.  2. 
p.  787.) 

"Bay:  1.  Geography.  An  Inlet  of  the  sea, 
usually  smaller  than  a  gulf  but  of  the  same 
general  character.  The  name  is  used  often 
for  large  tracto  of  water,  around  which  the 
land  forms  a  gulf,  or  for  any  recess  or  Inlet 
between  capes  or  headlands."  (Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary,  second  edition, 
unabridged  (1939).  p.  234.) 

"Bay:  An  inlet  of  the  sea."  (Cyclopedic 
Law  Dictionary,  second  edition  (1922).  by 
Shumaker  tt  Longsdorf;  Callaghan  &  Co., 
publishers,  p.  98.) 

"Bay:  A  recess  In  the  shore  of  a  sea  or  lake 
differing  from  a  creek,  it  being  less  long  and 
narrow;  the  expanse  of  waters  between  two 
capes  or  headlands;  an  anchorage  or  road- 
stead for  ships;  a  port  or  harbor."  (Century 
Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  (1911),  vol.  1,  p.  482.) 

"Inlet:  8.  A  bay  or  recess,  as  in  the  shore 
of  a  sea;  a  waterway  into  a  csa."  (Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary,  second  edition, 
unabridged  (1939).  p.  1281.) 

"Recess:  S.  A  space  formed  by  an  Inden- 
tation, cleft,  or  the  like,  in  a  straight  line  or 
In  a  surface  bounded  by  a  line  conceived  of  as 
straight;  as  a  recess  in  a  coast  line."  (Web- 
ster's New  International  Dictionary,  second 
edition  tmabrldged  (1939).  p.  2077.) 

Legal  definitions 

The  following  cases  hold  that  the  bodies 
of  water  are  bays  and  that  the  waters  inside 
of  a  straight  line  drawn  between  their  head- 
lands are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty  of  the  adjacent  mainland  even 
though  the  distance  between  the  headlands 
exceeds  two  marine  leagues: 

Ocean  Industries.  Inc.  v.  Superior  Court 
(200  Cal.  235:  252  Pac.  722  (Bay  of  Monterey. 
18  mUes  between  headlands) );  Direct  United 
States  Cable  Co.,  Ltd.  v.  Anglo-American 
Telegraph  Co..  Ltd.  (decision  of  the  English 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Blackburn.  1877)  (3 
L.  Rep.  App.  Cas.  394). 

Nor. — ^Thls  case  defines  Conception  Bay 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  a  bay  and 
holds  the  waters  therein  coastward  from  a 
line  drawn  between  the  headlands  to  be 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Province  of 
Newfoundland,  although  the  average  width 
landward  from  a  straight  line  between  the 
headlands  was  15  miles  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  headlands  was  more  than  20 
miles.  This  case  is  cited  and  approved  and 
the  above  facte  as  to  the  distances  are  af- 
firmed in  the  case  of  Manchester  v.  Massa- 
chusetts (139  U.  8.  240.  258  (1890));  RegirM 
V.  Cunningham  (decision  of  Queen's  Bench. 
1859)   (Bell's  Crown  Cases,  p.  86). 

This  case  holds  the  broad  expanse  of  water 
known  as  the  Bristol  Channel,  bordering 
England  and  Wales,  to  be  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  adjoining  sovereignties  and  their 
respective  adjacent  counties.  This  case  la 
cited  and  approved  in  Direct  United  States 
Cable  Co.,  Ltd.  v.  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Co..  Ltd.,  supra,  at  page  417. 

Furthermore,  both  the  decision  in  the 
House  of  Lords  {Direct  United  States  Cable 
Co..  Ltd.  V.  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co., 
Ltd.),  supra,  and  the  decision  of  the  United 
BUtes  Supreme  Coxirt  (Manchester  v.  Massa- 
chtLsetts),  supra,  together  with  the  decision 
of  this  court  (Ocean  Industries,  Inc.  v.  Su- 
perior Court) ,  supra,  clearly  hold  that  the  old 
rule  announced  in  the  earliest  English  cases 
and  sometimes  adhered  to  in  later  decisions, 
that  Jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the 
waters  of  a  bay.  gulf,  or  similar  recess  are 
dependent  upon  the  disUnce  between  the 
headlands  marking  the  outermost  boundaries 
thereof  being  narrow.  Is  no  longer  tenable 
under  modern  conditions. 

Another  objection  sUted  in  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  district  court  of  appeal  under 
this  first  alleged  specification  for  a  "bay"  is 
that  if  the  area  of  the  waters  comporU  with 
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th«  ordinary  deflnltlon  of  a  large  gulf  It  may 
not  be  defined  as  a  "bay."  Thla  conclusion, 
too.  aeema  to  be  In  error,  for  It  la  repeatedly 
stated  in  the  deflnitlona  ot  a  bay  tbat  tlie 
terms  "bay"  and  "gulf  are  frequenUy  in- 
terchangeable, and  that  a  bay  is  frequently 
wider  at  the  entrance  than  a  gxilt. 

"Bay:  It  is  generally  applied  to  smaller 
bodies  of  water  than  gulta.  of  the  same  gen- 
eral geographic  character,  though  the  terms 
•gulf'  and  'bay'  are  used  sometimes  inter- 
changeably and  much  to  the  confusion  of 
geographic  science."  (The  Encyclopedia 
Americana  (1931),  vol.  8,  p.  859.) 

"Bay:  A  term  properly  applied  to  an  in- 
dentation of  the  sea  into  the  land  with  an 
opening  wider  tlian  the  depth.  A  gulf  U 
understood  to  be  deeper  than  a  bay  and  often 
had  a  narrow  opening.  These  terms  are 
often  loosely  applied."  (New  International 
Encyclopedia,  second  edition  (1834).  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co..  publishers,  vol.  a.  p.  787.) 

"Bay:  An  indentaUon  of  some  size  into 
the  shore  of  a  sea  or  lake,  generally  said  to 
be  one  with  a  comparatively  wider  entranca 
thjm  a  gulf. "  ( Winston 's  Cumulative  Loose- 
leaf  Encyclopedia  (1823).  John  C.  Winston 
Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa,  publishers,  vol.  1. 
pages  unnumbered.) 


newspapers  of  general  dreulatlon  In  Loa  An- 
geles (the  photostatic  adverttsemsnt  t»a»w» 
printed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Kprsss). 
from  which  we  quote  tlM  following  stated 
ment  of  such  operators: 

"Anchored   in  calm   waters,  •   milsa  off 
Santa  Monica." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  moUve  for 
the  testimony  of  the  various  contsatinf 
parties  before  Congress  in  connection  wtth 
the  selection  of  San  Pedro  as  Los  Angelsa 
Harbor,  as  quoted  In  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  district  court  of  appeals,  it  seems  clear 
that  such  reported  condlUons  of  violent 
storms  and  unsafe  anchorage  no  longer  exist 
in  Santa  Monica  Bay  and  that  even  if  it  be 
held  that  such  conditions  are  a  neceasarr 
element  of  the  definition  of  a  bay  to  sus- 
tain Jurisdiction  In  the  lower  court,  all  of 
such  facts  were  clearly  shown  in  the  instant 
case  amply  sufficient  to  Justify  a  conclusion 
affirming  the  existence  of  such  shelter  and 
reasonably  safe  anchorage,  and.  of  course, 
under  such  circumstances  It  Is  the  duty  of 
this  court,  if  possible,  to  so  find  and  con- 
clude (In  re  Marincovieh  (48  CaL  Add  474. 
479;  l»a  Pac.  IM,  168) ).      ^  "^   *^*' 

m 


There  appears  to  be  no  suthorlty  for  hold- 
ing that  It  Is  necessary  to  the  deflnltlon  of 
•  bay  for  It  to  afTord  shelter  from  prevailing 
adverse  winds  and  swells  or  to  afford  reason- 
ably  safe  anchorage  for  ships  of  commerce 
A  very  exhaustive  and  careful  research  of  aU 
the  definitions  which  we  have  been  able  to 
find  and  of  all  the  cases  in  which  bays  and 
gulfs  have  been  defined  or  discussed  falls  to 
disclose  any  prior  decision  which  affirms  the 
above  conditions  as  condlUons  precedent  to 
determining  that  a  certain  body  of  water 
Is  a  bay  or  a  gulf.  Nevertheless,  as  is  so  ably 
demonstrated  in  the  brief  filed  with  the  netl- 
tlon  for  rehearing  by  the  people,  the  factual 
situation  in  the  Instant  case  discloses  that 
Santa  Monica  Bay  does  afford  shelter  from 
prevailing  adverse  winds  and  swells  and  that 

liJ^,  ^^  V°^^  P*'^°**  °'  *^«  afforded  rea- 
sonably safe  anchorage  for  ships  of  com- 

f^ T^.^**  ^^  during  such  period  served  as 
?ollo^^-     ^**°'"    *^   '^^    *»««=«»    " 

*y.l^"^  .^'^  '  "**•  extended  meaning 
ttan  'shore.'  By  the  shore  of  a  tidewater 
bay  1*  usually  meant  the  part  between  ordl- 
aaryhlgh-andlow- water  marks,  alternately 
^ered  and  left  dry  by  the  ordinary  flux 

Sntl'  ^-  V  ;♦  A^»^»'0''  la  a  port  or  haven  for 
shlpe,  a  sheltered  recess  In  the  coast  line  of 
a  sea.  gulf,  bay,  or  lake,  most  frequently  at 

inn  1^^  **  •  '^^^  (CenturyDlctloWy 
and  Cyclopedia),  in  which  ships  can  moS 
and  be  sheltered  from  the  fury  of  the  winds 
and  heavy  seas.  A  finding  that  a  harbor  ex- 
tends to  a  line  Inside  of  which  large  num- 
bers of  vessels  may  find   protection  from 

266-271   60  Am.  Rep.  16.) "    {Learg  v.  Mavor 

Tiin)t)   '^  ^'*'  <"•  1^419.  «i 

cnilJSj*  a^^^  ^  *^«  People's  brief,  the 
TOnceded  evidence  is  that  the  gambUnj?  shin 
Rex  possessed  no  motive  power  and  that  it 
has  anchored  at  the  point  alleged  in  the  in- 

fi^'J^t  **^  ~"rt  ™«y  take  Judicial  no- 
tice of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  decided  change 
to  the  wind  and  wave  action  along  the  coast 
Channel  after  a  ship  has  pass^  nort?^ 
Point  Dume  (vol.  23,  Corpus  Juris,  sec.  1810 
p.  9),  and  utilizing  the  right  which  is  claimed' 
by  the  dlstelct  court  of  appeal  In  the  majorl^ 
decision  "•  .  .  (to)  inquire  of  others  ot 
have  recourse  to  any  other  source  of  infor- 
mation deemed  authentic."  we  are  attachlnir 
to  this  brief  a  photostatic  copy  of  one  of  a 
•erles  of  advertisements  which  the  operators 
Of  the  Rex  bave  been  running  in  the  daUy 


The  evidence  in  this  case  discloses  an 
unquestioned  historical  background  and 
designation  as  a  "bay." 

In  support  of  its  contention  that  there 
Is  sufficient  dispute  among  the  authorltlea 
with  respect  to  such  historical  background 
and  designation  as  to  create  a  doubt  whether 
such  necessary  element  exists  with  reference 
to  the  definition  of  the  Santa  Monica  Bay 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  district  court 
Of   appeals   quotes  from   the   Encyclopedia 
Americana    a    description    of    the    dUes    of 
Santa  Monica  and  Redondo  Beach  as  belns 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean";  whereas  the  cltlea 
Of   San  Francisco   and   Oakland   are   char- 
acterized as  being  situated  "between  the  bay 
of  San   Francisco   and   the   Pacific    Ocean'* 
and  the  city  of  San  Diego  Is  de«nibed  as  be- 
ing located  "on  San  Diego  Bay."    As  pointed 
out  in  the  people's  brief  the  Columbia  En- 
cyc  opedla  describes  the  city  of  SanU  Monica 
as   "beautifully   situated   on   Santa  Monica 
Bay."     We  also  direct  this  court's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  very  recent   (1937) 
Encyclopedia  Brltannlca,  fourteenth  edition 
volume  19.  page  976.  the  city  of  SanU  Mon- 
ica U  described  as  foUows:  «««  *«on 

«^!?*  ^  ^\^^^  *  year-round  seaside  re- 
sort, beautlfuUy  situated  on  the  palisadea 
facing  broad  SanU  Monica  Bay."  """ 

Purthermore.  as  pointed  out  in  the  Peo. 
pie's  arief.  thU  body  of  water  ha.  been  dSl 
ignated  as  a  bay  both  in  Spanlah  and  In 
English  for  more  than  400  years 
ti,r^?*f  Justifying  its  conclusion  Upon 
triif  ^  !•  V"*  ^"Joflty  opinion  of  the  Dls- 
^  ♦K^'i!!  °'  ^PP**^*  >■«'*"  ^  the  definition 
^J^J,  *^,'»*^«»  o'  the  high  seas  by  the 
?.^^J^^  Department  of  Commei^ 
under  the  provisions  of  title  83,  section  151. 
w  Jr.  «^*  ^^«"»n  the  waters  of  Santa 
waS™*»  b.Tt'^  K*^  designated  as  "Inland 
waters      but  It   has   been   held   that   such 

f^^^  ^'°'*^'  '°'  "^«  purp^of^. 
forming  navigators  where  the  inland  rules 
of  navigation  apply  as  distinguished  from 
international  rules  and  that  lu^eSJS 
mental  delimitation  does  not  affector 
jilsXtlon'  ''°"°^"*"  °'  ^-erelgnty  or 
"This  legislation,  however,  was  for  tha 
purpose  of  dellmiUng  the  Inland  waters  of 
SL'^^'I?  S^tes.  in  order  to  li^SLn. 
t^,o« "  Z^J.^  ^  ^»°*»  ^^  ot  naviga- 
tion^ as  distinguished  from  the  IntemaUoSl 

SirST'*  **'^°'*  applicable.  It  does  not 
purport  to  change  the  boundaries  of  anr 
Federal  district,  nor  enlarge  the  JxSX! 
S  nh^f  "^r  P^^<^^  P«Jeral  court;  and  It 
Is  obviously  beyond  the  power  of  Congrest 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  Enlarge  or^SSJ 
the  teiTltonal  limit.  «  Hew^Ser  ^Z 


Stmtn  T.  Newark  Meadom  Imp.  Co.,  (iw 

It  seems  beyond  a  raaaanabla  doubt  that 
the  weight  ot  authority  definitely  esubliab- 
es  that  there  is  an  unquestioned  historical 
background  of  the  dealgn*tlon  of  tha  waters 
which  are  the  subject  of  thte  appeal  as  Santa 
Monica  Bay. 

IT 

AU  of  the  actlvltlee  of  the  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia from  the  time  of  its  admission  Into 
the  Union  to  date  Indicate  a  settled  purpose 
to  eesert  and  maintain  dominion,  sov- 
ereignty, and  jurisdiction  over  the  area  in 
question. 

This  partleular  subject  Is  so  weU  covered 
in  tha  people's  brief  that  we  would  deem 
It  sundusage  to  repeat  It  here.  Suffice  It  to 
direct  this  court's  attention  to  the  provUlons 
of  the  SUte  constitution  delimiting  tha 
botmdartes  of  the  SUte  as  "Including  all  ths 
islands,  harbors,  and  bays  along  and  adjacent 
to  the  coast.-  (Art.  XXI,  sec.  1.)  Th8 
numerous  enactmenu  of  the  legUlature  with 
reference  to  regulations  In  that  vicinity  and 
upon  those  waters,  the  continued  actlvltlaa 
of  the  United  Sutea  and  lU  various  depart- 
ments In  reguUting  and  governing  such 
area  as  a  supposed  part  and  parcel  of  the 
United  States,  all  bring  tha  Issue  here  In- 
volved squarely  within  tha  rule  promulgated 
by  thU  court  in  Ocean  Induttriet.  inc.  v. 

Mfir^.^T!J.**  ^'*-  ^'  ^  P*«-  7M. 
726),  Wherein  this  court  sUted: 

„JL*.  *.  *  *^*  whole  matter  (resU)  in  the 
undisputed  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  by  the 
power  possessing  th*.  enclosing  shore  Une  of 
the  bay  or  inlet  In  question^ 

«,i?.*3****°**  °^  *^*  "^  ^^'t  the  Oovem- 
SS  i^^^^\!°'  *'■  apprehension  that 
^^.  ^™*'""8  "^IP*  '^U  be  located  In  such 

!I^L2  fv*^"*  ***'*  "»*•  <»"«  'olJows  and 
approves  the  decision  of  the  district  co^ 
Of  sppeal,  there  Is  annexed  hereto^.  pSS 

J^  An«Sl  ^  "  *^*^'«  eppearlng  Ux  S 
i<oa  Angeles  Times  of  May  31    1938 

♦kJ°."^  petitioners  respectfully  submit  that 
thOudKment  of  the  lower  ooirt  should^ 

B«J»    Hassmow. 

Vntted  autet  Attomem, 
^    .  .  Itt  D.  Barrr, 

Assisfanf  i;nifed  5fof««  Attomew 

Counsel  /or  Awticue  Curiae. 


A  Natvil  Reso«rcet  Policy:  H«k  Duu, 
Low  DaBs,  Watcnkcd  PUwunf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  xahsas 

IN  IHl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  29,  1952 

to^StJS^^-  *«'•  ?P«^«-.  under  leave 
\^^!^J^  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  made  at  the 
seventeenth  North  American  Wildlife 
Coi^erence  at  Miami,  Pla..  on  March  Is! 

A  NATtJ«4L  RcsouBcxs  PoucT:   High  Daim. 
I^w  Dams.  Watslsrxd  pLsmnMo  ^^ 

a  part  in  this  discussion  of  a  natural  ra- 

souroes  poUcy  for  the  Nation.    I  agre/thw- 

Of  this  subject  and  with  his  statement  that 
a  concise  comprehensive  declaration  of  a 
natural  resources  policy  In  our  law  books  ta 
long  overdue.  •~*««  m 

inVJ'iT"*  *.*"*'  *•"•  '**?•  ^"^  »>««n  taken 
W.^t^^^**'  formulating  such  s  policy. 
we  have  made  progreas.  but  it  haa 
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piecemeal  and  erratic,  and  in  most  cases 
What  has  been  done  has  been  inspired  by 
•ome  national  calamity.  The  result,  as 
might  be  expected.  Is  that  we  have  advanced 
on  some  fronts  but  havent  even  gotten 
started  on  others.  Almost  everywhere  there 
is  much  confusion  and  little  coordination. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the 
Held  of  soil  and  water  conservation. 

Let  me  lllustraU  what  I  mean.  The  great 
Mississippi  .flood  came  along  in  1927  and 
Jarred  us  out  of  our  complacency  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  enacted  the  Flood  Control  Act 
in  1938.  ThU  has  been  supplemented  by 
later  flood-control  legislation  Including  the 
act  of  1930,  the  act  of  1944.  the  1950  act, 
and  others.  The  terribly  destructive  flood 
on  the  Kansas  and  Missotirt  Rivers  last  year 
has  naturally  resxilted  In  a  further  consid- 
eration of  flood-control  legislation,  but  ex- 
cept for  financial  asslsUnce  to  those  who 
suffered  loeees,  no  new  legislation  has  re- 
sulted as  yet.  The  President,  however,  hss 
appointed  a  Conunlsalon  of  nine  members 
known  as  the  Missouri  Basin  Survey  Com- 
mission to  consider  anew  the  whole  problem 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley. 

We  have  had  legislation  on  oiir  sUtuU 
books  reUtlng  to  reclamation  ever  since  1902. 
but  It  took  the  drought  of  the  1930's  to 
awaken  the  Nstlon  to  the  need  for  expanding 
our  irrigated  acres  on  s  large  scale. 

ThU  drought  and  the  dust  storms  which 
accompanied  It  foc\ised  attention  In  a  very 
dramatic  way  upon  the  destruction  of  our 
topsoll  by  blowing.  It  also  brought  the 
realisation  that  for  every  acre  of  farm  land 
we  were  losing  through  wind  erosion  we  were 
losing  100  acres  from  water  erosion.  Almost 
overnight  thU  became  recognized  as  one  of 
our  top  national  problems,  and  so  we  set  up 
the  soil-conservation  program. 

The  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Tennaaaea  VaUey  begun  as  a  war 
measure  in  World  War  I.  plus  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  Industry  in  World  War  n  broxight 
Increased  interest  in  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power. 

High  transporutlon  rates  stimulated  in- 
creased Interest  In  the  expansion  of  naviga- 
tion on  our  Inland  streanu.  although  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
tlM  development  of  inland  waterways  goes 
back  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

All  of  these  matters  have  resulted  in  some 
degree  of  action.  We  have  had  legUlatlon — 
much  of  It.  Large  sums  of  money — and  I 
mean  large  even  In  these  days — have  been 
and  are  being  spent  In  the  name  of  flood 
control,  reclamation,  soli  conservation,  nav- 
igation, hydroelectric  power,  range  and  for- 
ast  restoration,  and  the  development  of  rec- 
reational areas,  but  all  of  these  things  have 
been  done  piecemeal.  As  Mr.  Volght  well 
•ays.  It  U  a  crazy-quUt  pattern. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Federal  agencies 
In  aU  have  dealt  with  these  subjects — I  could 
name  a  dozen  right  now  without  half  trying. 
I  don't  know  how  many  committees  In  Con- 
gress have  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  the 
matter.  Even  since  the  reorganization  of 
Congress,  with  Its  consolidation  of  commit- 
tees, there  are  still  several  conunlttees  in 
each  House,  Including  Appropriations  Sub- 
committees, which  must  pass  upon  some 
particular  phase  of  legislation  and  Govern- 
ment activity  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
•oU  and  water  conservation. 

Purthermore  as  long  as  we  insist  upon  di- 
viding Government  activities  relating  to  soil 
and  water  resources  Into  separate  compart- 
ments with  such  labeU  as  soil  conservation. 
Watershed  protection,  reforesutlon,  agricul- 
tural production.  Irrigation,  drainage,  navi- 
gation, flood  control.  Federal  programs.  SUU 
programs,  local  programs,  and  so  on,  there 
Is  bound  to  be  duplication,  over-lapping,  and 
rivalry  between  agencies,  as  well  as  Inefll- 
clency.  waste,  and  an  utter  failure  to  get  our 
money's  worth  In  ths  way  of  conservation. 


In  fact  as  long  as  we  proceed  this  way,  the 
Job  simply  Isnt  going  to  be  done. 

I've  already  given  one  reason  for  thU  dU- 
perslon  of  effort.  It  U  due  in  most  cases  to 
the  fact  that  our  etforU  toward  conservation 
in  the  past  have  generally  been  brought 
about  by  a  rather  sudden  recognition  that 
something  was  wrong.  So  we  rushed  in  and 
attempted  to  do  something  about  that  par- 
ticular difficulty  without  giving  much  If  any 
consideration  as  to  how  the  situation  arose 
In  the  first  place  or  how  the  proposed  rem- 
edy flu  In  with  the  over-all  problem  of  con- 
serving our  land  and  water  resources.  When 
one  of  these  specific  programs  U  set  up,  It  U 
placed  In  the  hands  of  some  particular  Gov- 
ernment agency  and  that  agency,  as  it  prob- 
ably should,  dedicates  Itself  to  doing  the  Job 
that  U  assigned  It.  In  doing  that  Job.  It 
bumps  Into  many  allied  problems  and  If  It 
can  get  the  money  from  Congress,  It  starU 
dealing  with  them  also,  even  though  some 
other  agency  may  have  already  occupied  that 
field.  Illustrations  of  thU  can  be  cited  time 
and  again. 

ThU  U  not  said  so  much  in  the  way  of 
criticism  of  these  agencies  as  It  Is  of  the  fact 
th^it  we  have  failed  so  far  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive policy  dealing  with  the  subject. 
It  U  true,  however,  and  I  do  say  this  critical- 
ly that  every  effort  which  has  been  made  In 
and  out  of  Congress  to  bring  about  a  con- 
solidation of  agencies  dealing  with  conser- 
vation matters  has  been  bitterly  resisted  by 
practically  all  of  these  agencies. 

When  I  say  this  I  am  speaking  from  ex- 
perience because  I  have  introduced  consoli- 
dation blUs,  and  I  know  J\ist  what  the  re- 
actions are — not  only  among  the  agencies 
which  are  affected  but  on  the  peu-t  of  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  feel  that  they 
have  some  vested  Interest  in  the  work  which 
Is  being  done  by  them. 

Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  report 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  the  subject  of 
natural  resources.  Whether  one  agrees  with 
the  deUlU  of  that  reorganization  proposal  or 
not — and  even  the  Commmlsslon  divided  on 
It — It  was  a  sincere  effort  to  effect  a  consoli- 
dation of  agencies  which  were  operating  In 
competition  with  each  other  and  whose  work 
there  was  overlapping  and  duplication.  It  is 
well  known,  of  course,  that  the  report  aroused 
tremendous  opposition  on  the  part  of  most 
of  the  agencies  affected.  I  think  thU  will  be 
true  as  to  any  prof>osals  along  this  line. 

I  do  not  say  that  It  U  absolutely  necessary 
that  every  activity  relating  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  be  handled  by  a  single  CJovern- 
ment  agency.  In  fact  such  a  program  might 
not  be  practical  at  least  in  the  beginning. 
What  we  do  need  is  an  over-all  policy  which 
will  clearly  define  the  objectives,  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  legUlatlve  program  which  will 
outline  how  the  Job  U  to  be  done  and  Just 
Who  U  to  do  it. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  a  sUtement  of  na- 
tional policy,  we  are  making  some  progress. 
It  U  encouraging  that  within  the  last  few 
years  there  have  been  InsUnces  where  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  gotten  together  In  an  ef- 
fort to  work  out  natural  resources  programs 
in  a  coordinated  way.  Some  of  these  efforU 
have  worked  out  well. 

In  a  more  recent  Instance  Congress  has 
stepped  in  and  directed  that  a  surrey  be 
made  and  plans  submitted  to  Congress  for 
the  development  of  the  Arkansas.  White,  and 
Red  River  Basins.  Every  Government  agency 
dealing  with  any  aspect  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  related  subjects  U  to  par- 
ticipate In  thU  survey.  Because  thU  marks 
the  first  time  to  my  knowledge  that  thU  ap- 
proach has  been  Uken  In  the  case  of  large 
river  basins.  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  the 
language  directing  this  survey,  being  a  part 
of  section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1950.  The  provUlon  In  question  after  sUtlng 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  U  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  preliminary  examina- 
tions and  surveys  goes  on  to  say,  and  now  Z 


quote,  "with  a  view  to  developing  compre- 
hensive. Integrated  plans  of  improvement  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  domestic  and  mu- 
nicipal water  supplies,  reclamation  and  ir- 
rigation, development  and  utilization  of 
hydroelectric  power,  conservation  of  soil,  for- 
est and  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  other 
beneficial  development  and  utilization  of 
water  resources  including  such  considera- 
tion of  recreation  uses,  salinity  and  sedi- 
ment control,  and  pollution  abatement  as 
may  be  provided  for  under  Federal  policies 
and  procedures,  all  to  be  coordinated  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultxire.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  with  the  SUtes.  as  required  by 
exUting  law." 

"niU  survey  U  now  In  progress.  The  re- 
port U  scheduled  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
by  July  1,  1954.  It  U  my  understanding  that 
every  Federal  agency  which  deals  with  the 
subject  matter  U  participating  In  thU  survey. 
No  one  knows  how  It  U  going  to  work  out. 
The  report  Itself  wlU  t>e  the  best  proof  of 
that,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  such 
an  effort  U  imder  way  and  that  so  far  at  least 
there  U  apparently  a  close  working  arrange- 
ment between  the  agencies  which  are  par- 
ticipating. It  may  be  that  there  have  pre- 
viously been  similar  surveys  on  small  streams 
and.  of  course,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity has  been  a  coordinated  effort.  Otherwise 
I  do  not  know  of  any  attempU  at  coordina- 
tion wliich  have  gone  as  far  as  thU  one. 

Speaking  specifically  to  the  subject  of 
watershed  planning.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
of  us  must  agree  that  the  way  to  do  that 
Job  U  to  put  first  things  first  and  begin 
where  nature  begins.  That  U,  watershed 
planning  must  start  at  the  place  where  the 
water  falls.  Yet  until  very  recently  at  least, 
we  have  followed  Just  the  opposite  course. 
We  did  so  for  one  thing  because  we  ap- 
proached the  subject  from  the  sUndpolnt  of 
flood  control.  "Fhe  big  spectacular  floods 
occurred  far  down  on  the  main  streams.  We 
decided  the  way  to  meet  the  problem  was  to 
build  huge  levees  on  the  main  streams  in  or- 
der to  hold  the  water  In  exUtlng  channels. 
Building  levees  was  helpful,  but  It  was  deal- 
ing with  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause.  So 
the  next  proposal  was  to  build  reservoirs  on 
the  main  streams  and  the  larger  tributaries 
to  Impound  floodwater  before  it  reached  the 
areas  of  concentrated  population  most  sub- 
ject to  heavy  and  dramatic  losses.  Expe- 
rience has  been  that  such  reservoirs  are 
helpful  in  controlling  floods,  but  we  have 
found  as  time  goes  on  that  neither  reservoirs 
or  levees  or  a  combination  of  the  two  will 
do  the  entire  Job. 

And  so  at  long  last  we  are  planning  to  go 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  and  beyond 
that  to  the  farm  land  and  the  range  and  for- 
est areas  where  the  water  falls.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  hold  as  much  of  the  water  as  pos- 
sible In  that  area.  There  In  most  cases  It 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  every  drop 
which  can  be  retained  in  thU  way  means 
that  much  less  water  to  cause  damage  and 
destruction  farther  downstream. 

ThU  makes  sense  from  several  stendpoinU. 
In  the  first  place  if  we  put  the  land  where 
the  rain  falU  to  iU  proper  tise  and  if  we 
teke  steps  to  set  up  good  cropping  practices, 
terraces  and  grassed  spillways,  small  ponds, 
gulley  plugs,  and  minor  reservoirs  on  the 
smaller  streams,  these  steps  will  directly 
prevent  some  of  the  greatest  flood  damage 
now  taking  place.  In  saying  thU  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  damage  which  occurs  on  the 
uplands  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  smaller 
streams. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  know  that  sur- 
veys made  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
show  that  76  percent  of  our  average  annual 
flood  loss  occurs  above  oiu  main  river  val- 
leys. ThU.  of  course.  U  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  major  river  flood  plains  and. 
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the  cities  along  the  rivers  are  already  protect^ 
ed  In  part  at  least  by  levees  and  major  reser^ 
voiTB.  hut  the  main  reason  that  the  greatest 
damage  occiirs  where  It  does  is  because  the 
greatest  loos  Irom  floods  Is  the  loss  of  the 
aoUltsell. 

Zjast  year  after  the  record-breaking  flood 
on  the  Kansas  River  and  other  streams  In 
that  area,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
made  a  survey  of  the  storm  and  flood  damage 
In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  during  the  month 
of  July.  That  survey  showed  that  the  loss  of 
crops  on  upland  farms  amoiinted  to  ap- 
proximately tllO.OOO.OOO:  that  the  loss  of 
Irreplaceable  top  soil  there  was  estimated  at 
$200,000,000;  and  losses  from  flood  water  and 
sediment  In  the  creek  bottoms  and  In  the 
small  stream  valleys  above  the  points  where 
specific  flood  protection  bad  been  proposed 
were  estimated  to  be  $102,000,000;  or  a  total 
of  $413,000,000.  all  of  which  occurred  before 
we  even  got  to  the  areas  which  were  severe- 
ly flooded.  Yet  one  who  got  his  Information 
from  the  press  and  radio  woxild  have  thought 
that  practically  all  the  damage  occxured  In 
Kansas  City  and  Topeka  and  other  cities 
along  the  Kansas  River. 

The  thing  to  remember  Is  that  each  year 
and  every  year  this  loss  of  crops  and  soil  oc- 
curs In  the  upstream  areas,  but  It  Is  only 
occasionally  that  Important  damage  Is  done 
on  the  main  streams. 

Yet  another  reason  why  flood  control  to  be 
effective  must  start  where  the  water  falls  Is 
that  the  greatest  menace  to  the  reservoir  and 
levee  program  Is  siltatlon  which  can  only  be 
prevented  by  treatment  of  the  land  and  up- 
stream control,  niustratlons  of  the  folly  of 
overlooking  this  can  be  found  everywhere 
that  reservoirs  have  been  constructed. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  Flood- 
control  measxires  on  the  land  and  along  the 
small  streams  will  not  of  themselves  afford 
complete  flood  protection  on  the  main 
streams.  There  will  sUll  be  a  place  tor  res- 
ervoirs and  levees.  And  when  It  comes  to 
making  beneficial  use  of  our  water  resources 
for  hydroelectric  power,  navigation.  Irriga- 
tion, and  other  purposes  then  dams  and  rcs- 
erfolrs  must  come  into  the  plctiire.  All  I 
am  saying  Is  that  we  must  start  with  the 
land  and  the  small  streams  and  unless  the 
work  Is  done  there  first,  or  at  least  concxxr- 
rently  with  the  work  downstream,  we  will 
not  achieve  sound,  permanent  flood  control 
or  the  most  economical  and  beneficial  use 
of  our  water  resources  for  other  purposes. 

Let  me  conclude  these  remarks  by  saying 
that  the  fact  that  this  great  conference  Is 
devoting  so  much  time  to  a  dlsciisslon  of  a 
national  policy  for  renewable  natural  re- 
sources Is  the  best  possible  Indication  that 
the  American  people  are  awake  to  the  grave 
dangers  which  confront  them  through  the 
careless  way  in  which  we  have  handled  our 
natural  resources.  When  ova  forefathers 
came  here  they  found  a  land  rich  In  all  the 
resources  needed  In  establishing  a  great  and 
growing  country.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  no 
nation  in  all  history  has  been  blessed  with 
such  a  combination  of  fertile  soil,  healthful 
and  diversified  climate,  abxindant  water  sup- 
plies, plentltude  of  wildlife,  rich  and  varied 
mineral  wealth,  and  forest  resources  as  ex- 
isted originally  In  the  United  States.  And 
when  we  come  to  look  for  those  things  which 
have  made  us  the  world's  greatest  and  most 
powerf\il  Nation,  we  must  agree  that  this 
combination  of  natural  resources  has  played 
a  tremendous  part.  And  yet  this  very  ab\m- 
dance  constituted  a  danger  because  for  a 
long  time  It  prevented  us  from  realizing  the 
extent  to  which  we  were  exploiting  and  wast- 
ing this  greatest  of  all  heritages. 

But  thank  Ood.  we  are  waking  up.  Now, 
liutead  of  a  few  voices  crying  In  the  wilder- 
ness, we  have  millions  of  people  who  are 
aware  of  what  Is  going  on  and  who  are  de- 
termined not  only  to  conserve  our  remaining 
resources  but  to  do  everything  possible  to 


restore  that  which  has  been  lost.  These  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  today  speaking 
through  the  Natural  Resources  CovmcU  and 
the  36  conservation  organizations  which 
constitute  its  membership.  The  fact  that 
these  organizations — some  large,  some  small, 
btrt  all  dedicated  to  the  Idea  of  conserving 
and  restoring  the  natural  resoiirces  of  this 
country — have  set  up  this  coimcTl  and  have 
gotten  together  on  a  statement  of  poUcy  for 
renewable  natural  resources  Is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  development  In  American 
conservation  efforts.  It  Is  a  good  statement. 
It  covers  the  field  and  it  outlines  a  program 
which.  If  adopted,  and  Implemented  by  legis- 
lation, will  givt  us  for  the  flrst  time  a  goal 
and  an  Integrated  program  In  the  field  of 
conservation.  This  is  the  only  way  that  we 
can  do  the  big  Job  that  has  to  be  done. 


SMftli-C«iaert  AMcmilMCBt  t*  DcyartneBt 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  m—ouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVXS 

Tuesday ,  AprU  29.  1952 

Air.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OKO,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

COMRSOLLZX  GEICZXAL 

or  THi  Uwrm)  States, 
Washington.  April  29,  1952. 
Hon.  Claxxkcx  Cammom, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  Chaixman  :  I  have  your  letter 
of  April  25,  19&a,  requesting  my  views  on 
the  effect  of  the  Smlth-Coudert  amendment 
limiting  expenditures  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment during  the  fiscal  year  19&3. 

Section  638  of  H.  R.  73S1,  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1S>53.'  as  pssiert 
by  the  Hoiise  of  Repre8e;::tatlve8.  provides  aa 
follows:  "V.oney  appropriated  In  Utles  U. 
m.  17.  and  V  ot  this  aa  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1»53,  only  to  the  extent  that  ex- 
penditures thereof  shall  not  result  in  total 
Aggregtite  net  expenditures  of  all  agencies 
provided  for  herein  beyond  the  total  at 
$46,000,000,000." 

A  proposal  similar  to  that  of  section  638 
was  originally  a  part  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  6.  Eightieth  Congress,  flrst  ses- 
sion, to  Include  all  general  appropriation 
bills  In  one  consolidated  general  appropria- 
tion bill.  As  originally  Introdiiced.  the  con- 
current resolution  would  have  required  the 
consolidated  appropriation  bill  to  show  for 
each  Item  of  appropriation  the  amount  to  be 
expended  In  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  from  such 
appropriation  and  from  all  other  appropria- 
tions made  in  prior  years  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, with  a  total  limitation  on  the  amoxint 
to  be  expended  from  the  appropriations  in 
the  bill  and  from  prlor-yeai  appropriations. 
After  hearing  testimony  from  representatives 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  General  Accounting  Office  to  the 
effect  that  existing  Federal  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  procedures  were  not  adaptable  to 
a  diial  cnrtrol  of  expenditures  and  obliga- 
tions on  the  basis  of  cash  withdrawals  from 
the  Treasury  without  considerable  difficulty 
and  sutetantial  additional  expense  to  the 
Government,  the  resolution  was  redrafted  by 
Its  sponsors  and  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
without  the  expenditure  limitation.  Tha 
same  reaecnlng  which  led  to  the  abandon- 


ment of  the  effort  to  apply  expenditure  limi- 
tations on  top  of  obligation  limitations  In 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  expenditure  limitation  In 
section  638  of  this  blU. 

As  I  stated  In  my  testimony  of  September 
36,  1961.  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction ot  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures, 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  wish 
to  discourage  any  examination  the  Congress 
wishes  to  make  with  a  view  to  determining 
tbl  necessity  or  the  size  of  individual  pro- 
grams or  segments  of  expenditures.  Indeed, 
I  would  welcome  an  orderly  and  objective  re- 
examination of  existing  programs.  However, 
as  to  expenditures  under  prior-year  appro- 
priations and  authorisations,  the  Congress 
has  already  exercised  its  control  at  the  tloM 
the  appropriations  were  nude. 

The  General  Accounting  OOce  Is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  dangers  in  defldt  spending 
and  has  advocated  generally  the  Govern- 
ment's operation  on  a  balanced  budget  and 
the  nuOntenance  of  utnaost  ecoaiomy  and  eiB- 
dency  in  the  performance  ot  governmental 
f\inctlons.  It  is  recognlMd  tiMM  tiM  appar- 
ent purpose  sought  to  ha  annw|illsteiul  toy 
section  638— limitation  of  expenditures  to  a 
predetermined  figure  notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  appropriations  previoualy  and 
presently  made  by  the  Congress  authorising 
the  obligation  of  public  funds — is  a  matter 
peculiarly  wltnin  the  province  of  the  Con- 
gress to  decide.  However.  I  beUevc  the  diffi- 
culties and  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ing this  puirpose  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  and  the  Congreae. 

A  number  of  questions  arise  as  to  what 
amoimta  go  to  make  up  total  aggregate  net 
expenditures.  Among  these  qnestlons  are 
the  following: 

(1)  Are  advances  ot  cash  to  contractors  In 
1952  for  materials  to  be  delivered  in  1953  a 
part  ot  the  $46,000,000,000  limltaUoar 

(3)  Are  payments  made  during  1953  from 
lapsed  appropriations  and  appropriations  (or 
Judgments  a  part  of  the  $44,000,000,000  limi- 
totion? 

(3)  Are  payments  made  during  1953.  for 
administrative  expenses,  from  counterpart 
funds  a  part  of  the  $46,000,000,000  ItaMMIasf 

(4)  Who  wUl  admlnUter  the  disbursement 
limitation  or  $46,000,000,000?  I  have  as- 
siuned  that  If  the  limlUtlon  applies  only  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  it  wlU  be 
administered   by  the  Secretary   of   Defense. 

In  the  limited  time  available  I  cannot  give 
an  opinion  on  these  questions.  For  the 
purpoees  of  this  reply.  I  sm  assuming  that 
the  purpose  ot  the  amendment  Is  to  limit 
the  total  amount  of  checks  to  be  drawn 
against  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  SUtee, 
plus  cash  disbursements  by  disbursing  offi- 
cers, to  $46,000,000,000  during  the  flacal  year 
19AS  for  the  activities  eovered  by  the 
amendment. 

In  the  case  ot  secUon  Ot.  tn  prior  years 
the  Congress  has  noade  appropriations  and 
authorlaed  the  Defense  Department  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  materials  and  servicea. 
This  was  the  point  at  which  the  Congreae 
exercised  its  control.  According  to  testi- 
mony before  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
a  good  percentage  of  theae  goods  and  serv- 
ices will  be  delivered  during  flacal  year  195$. 
Also,  the  appropriations  provided  In  this  bill 
wlU  be  obligated  for  goods  and  services,  a 
portion  of  which  will  necessarily  be  delivered 
during  that  fiscal  year.  If  the  goo<ta  and 
services  are  delivered  and  accepted  by  the 
Government,  there  can  be  no  net  saving  as 
a  result  of  this  amendment.  The  goods  and 
services  mtist  be  paid  for  either  during  1953 
or  some  subsequent  fiscal  year.  I  have  re- 
peatedly  urged  on  the  Congress  that  the  way 
to  reduce  expenditures,  and  the  only  way. 
Is  to  reduce  approprtaUona.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  reduce  expenditures:  It  only 
postpones  the  day  when  payment  must  ha 
made. 


As  to  the  effect  of  the  amendment  on  Fed- 
eral accounting  oi>eratlons,  if  the  Intent  of 
the  amendment  is  to  be  carried  out.  the 
agencies  affected  must  establish  at  the  point 
where  obligations  are  Incurred: 

(1)  A  control  over  obligations  Incurred 
under  current  appropriation  authority. 

(3)  A  control  over  cash  paymenU  made  as 
a  result  of  prior  and  current  year  obligations. 

(3)  A  control  as  to  the  time  goods  or  serv- 
ices are  to  be  delivered  in  a  given  fiscal  year. 

Institution  of  the  two  additional  controls 
required  would  at  least  double  present  ap- 
propriation accounting  costs. 

Assuming  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  as  I  have  set  out  In  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  this  letter.  I  can  see  no  ultimate 
savings  which  would  Justify  the  Increased 
administrative  cosU  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

One  other  point  of  extreme  significance 
and  Importance  should  be  brought  to  your 
attention.  The  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  transferring  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  to  the  President  if  the  amendment 
were  applied  Government-wide,  authorities 
which  are  usually  exercised  by  the  Congress. 
For  example,  in  the  military,  the  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  granting  to  the  Sec- 
reury  of  Defense  an  appropriation  of  $46,000,- 
000.000  for  disbursement.  The  separate  ap- 
propriations made  to  the  Departments  of 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  would  become,  in 
effect,  limltattons  on  amounts  to  be  obli- 
gated. The  Secretary  of  Defense,  if  he  so 
desired,  could  reduce  disbursements  in  one 
department  by  allocating  the  greater  portion 
of  the  $46,000,000,000  to  the  other  two.  Un- 
der such  procedure  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  the  President  In  the  case  of  a  Government- 
wide  expenditure  limitation,  could  carry  out 
a  program  of  disbiu-sements  which  would 
vary  substantially  from  the  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  through  its  appro- 
priations. 

I  have  not  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  changes  required  In  Federal 
budgetary  procedures  since  I  feel  that  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  speak  on  this  phase  of  the 
problem. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  the 
Chairman.     Committee    on    Appr<^)riations, 
United  States  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LUVOSAT  C.  WABsor, 
Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  Stotei. 


The  Steel  Seizure 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHINCTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22. 1952 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  seizure  of  the  steel  industry 
has  given  rise  to  a  storm  of  protest 
throughout  the  coimtry.  That  the  con- 
cern of  the  people  was  not  without  basis 
is  indicated  by  the  position  taken  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  during  the 
injunction  proceedings  now  pending  in 
the  United  States  district  court.  An 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Evening  Star, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  26  quite 
clearly  points  up  the  threat  to  our  tra- 
ditional freedoms  which  the  steel  seizure 
has  created: 


The  Thsxat  Is  Cleab 

It  probably  is  safe  to  say  that  neither  Pres- 
ident Truman  nor  his  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Holmes  Baldrldge,  want  to  see  to- 
talitarian government  come  to  the  United 
States.  But  there  is  little  if  any  difference 
between  the  brand  of  totalitarianism  which 
prevails  in.  say  Argentina,  and  the  concept 
of  Presidential  power  outlined  by  TIr.  Bald- 
rldge yesterday. 

Mr.  Baldrldge  told  Judge  Pine  that  the 
Executive  power  of  the  President  is  not  lim- 
ited by  the  Constitution.  That  charter,  he 
said,  limits  the  powers  of  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Government.  But 
the  President  is  accountable  only  to  the 
country,  and  his  decisions  are  conclusive. 

Small  wonder  that  a  gasp  of  astonishment 
rippled  across  the  courtroom  when  that  doc- 
trine was  enunciated.  For  it  has  within  it 
all  of  the  necessary  elements  of  totalitarian 
government. 

Mr.  Baldrldge  was  saying  that  a  President, 
in  a  self -proclaimed  emergency,  has  power  to 
do  anything  he  deenu  necessary  or  desirable. 
The  courts,  the  Government  lawyer  contend- 
ed, are  without  power  to  restrain  him.  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  President  will  abuse 
this  power.  But  If  It  should  be  abused,  the 
only  recourse  is  to  the  ballot  box.  or,  pre- 
sumably. Impeachment. 

These  are  doubtful  remedies.  For  even  if  a 
ruthless  President,  in  time  of  self -proclaimed 
emergency,  would  permit  an  election,  he 
would  enjoy  4  years  of  undisturbed  power. 
And  In  the  Impeachment  process,  he  would 
need  only  to  retain  the  support  of  one-third 
plus  one  of  the  Senate.  A  President  with 
dictatorial  ambitions  would,  in  all  probabU- 
ity.  have  that  much  party  support. 

So  the  threat  is  clear.  Mr.  Baldrldge's  con- 
cept of  government  is  not  consistent  with  our 
traditional  free  society.  All  history,  and. 
Indeed,  our  current  experience,  teach  that 
freedom  cannot  survive  in  an  atmosphere 
of  unlimited  executive  power.  Mr.  Baldrldge, 
asked  by  Judge  Pine  whether  be  thought  the 
President  In  the  name  of  emergency  could 
seize  a  private  home  and  throw  out  the 
owner,  refused  to  answer.  When  we  have 
reached  that  point  In  this  country,  it  is  time 
to  stop  kidding  oiirselves. 

Those  people  who  are  Indifferent  to  an 
Illegal  steel  seizure  should  look  beyond  the 
expediencies  of  the  moment.  For  there  will 
come  another  day,  and  another  President. 
And  it  can  be  a  day  of  bitter  regrets  if  this 
country  submits  now  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
President  has  unlimited  powers  and  that  the 
citizen  cannot  turn  to  the  Federal  courts  for 
protection  against  abuse  of  those  powers. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

or  Kansas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  29,  1952 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  weeks  the  newspapers  of  my  con- 
gressional district  in  Kansas  have  car- 
ried editorials  repeatedly  calling  the  pub- 
lic's attention  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  not  in  years  past  provided  enough 
funds  to  give  our  people  adequate  pro- 
tective systems.  The  reason  we  have 
disastrous  floods  every  year  in  the  Ver- 
digris and  Neosho  River  Valleys,  both  in 
my  congressional  district,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  not  provided 
money  to  construct  dams  proposed  by 


the  Army  engineers.  The  records  show 
that.  If  these  dams  had  been  constructed, 
the  annual  loss  to  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry would  have  been  eliminated  in 
this  section  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

If  the  dams  proposed  by  the  Army 
engineers  had  been  constructed  and  in 
operation,  the  Missouri  Valley  would  not 
now  be  suffering  the  current  flood  loss. 
I  know  that  those  who  fight  the  Army 
engineers'  proposals  for  controlling 
floods,  cite  the  amount  Congress  has  al- 
ready spent,  but  actually  their  program 
has  not  even  been  reasonably  well  im- 
plemented by  Congress.  I  am  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind,  after  making  a  2-year 
study  of  the  engineers'  proposals  on  both 
the  Verdigris  and  Neosho  River  water- 
sheds of  southeast  Kansas,  that  had 
their  program  been  completed,  our  disas- 
trous flood  losses  year  after  year  would 
never  recur. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from'  the  Coffeyville  Journal  of  April  5, 
1952.  It  shows  that  our  people  have  a 
grasp  of  the  problem,  and  what  It  will 
take  to  control  floods.  They  also  know 
why  floods  continue  to  go  up  and  down 
our  valleys  year  after  year,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  the  flood  control  dams  have  not 
been  provided  for  by  Congress.  It  is  im- 
possible to  stop  a  flood  with  plans.  We 
must  have  actual  dam  construction  and 
reserroirs  to  impound  the  water. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Missoitxi  Flood 

There  are  a  ntunber  of  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  present  flood  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  mighty  Missouri  River, 
an  overflow  which  has  become  the  greatest 
In  the  history  of  the  big  stream. 

This  fundamental  fact  is  immediately 
obvious.  If  enough  water  flnds  its  way 
Into  any  stream,  the  entire  valley  eventually 
becomes  one  huge  reservoir.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  has  happened  along  the  Mis- 
souri. 

The  problem  then  becomes  one  of  con- 
trolling this  water  before  it  gets  into  a 
main  channel.  The  Army  engineers  are 
conunltted  to  a  series  of  huge  reservoirs 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri.  The 
soil  conservation  and  agriculture  people 
see  a  solution  by  retaining  the  water  on  the 
land. 

Both  programs  have  merit.  They  are 
combined  In  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  for  the 
Mlssovirl  Valley.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the 
only  basln-wlde  plan  which  has  ever  been 
worked  out.  It  is  the  brainchild  of  Gen. 
Lewis  Pick  with  a  major  assist  from  W.  G. 
Sloan,  who  at  the  time  the  plan  was  drafted 
•was  assistant  regional  director  of  the 
Bureau   of  Reclamation    at   BUllngs,   Mont. 

Because  this  is  the  only  complete  plan 
for  the  Missouri  Valley.  President  Truman's 
decision  not  to  take  the  rivers  away  from 
the  engineers  and  give  them  to  the  In- 
terior Department  was  most  logical.  The 
engineers'  work  on  the  Missouri  has  been 
duplicated  along  all  of  the  other  major 
streams  and  their  tributaries  in  the  coun- 
try. To  change  responsibility  for  control 
of  the  rivers  at  this  time  would  most 
certainly  retard  all  of  the  programs  and 
could  possibly  lead  to  a  series  of  valley 
authorities.  This  latter  factor  may  have 
been  in  the  Truman  thinking  when  he 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  changing  responsi- 
bility. It  most  svu-ely  would  be  another 
step  toward  socialism  in  this  country. 

The  Pick  portion  of  the  plan  calls  for  a 
series  of  multiple-purpose  (flood  control. 
Irrigation,  navigation,  and  power  generation) 
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reservoirs  above  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  catch 
the  run-<^  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin;  a  system  of  main-line 
levees  running  from  Sloiix  City  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  to  the  mouth:  and  a  series  of 
tributary  reservoirs  in  the  lower  basin  to  take 
care  of  the  siu-plus  run-off  in  that  area. 

The  present  flood  has  again  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  proposed  reservoir  system  above 
Sioux  City.  This  flood  was  Induced  by  the 
r%pid  melting  of  a  huge  snow  cap.  Part  of 
this  snow  water  was  retained  by  the  Fort 
Peck  Dam,  but  the  other  major  Installations 
in  the  region  are  still  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction and  were  useless  at  this  time. 

Gen.  Don  O.  Bhlngler,  Missouri  River  divi- 
sion engineer,  has  pointed  out  that  the  Fort 
Randall  Dam  in  South  Dakota  and  the  Gar- 
rison Dam  in  North  Dakota,  now  under  con- 
struction, will  combine  with  the  Fort  Peck 
installation  to  retain  15,000,000  acre-feet  of 
water.  The  present  flood  on  the  Missoiirl 
contained  around  8,000,000  acre-feet. 

The  major  problem  on  the  Missouri  has 
been  one  of  finance.  Congress  has  simply 
never  voted  enough  money  for  the  engineers 
to  put  the  Pick -Sloan  plan  into  the  com- 
plete operation  needed  to  show  results'  over 
such  a  broad  area  and  against  such  a  for- 
midable adversary  as  the  Missoiiri  River. 

Repeated  economic  losses  to  the  people 
who  make  a  living  along  the  Missotirl  and 
its  tributaries  have  dwarfed  the  actual  con- 
struction costs  of  the  reservoirs,  dams,  and 
levees  required  to  get  the  whole  Job  done. 
For  example,  construction  funds  were  only 
recently  taken  out  of  flood-control  appropri- 
ations in  the  House.  These  Mr.  Truman  is 
now  asking  the  Senate  to  restore. 

The  problems  of  the  Mlssoxui  Valley  are 
the  problems  in  varying  degrees  at  all  the 
people  who  live  in  the  States  making  up  this 
vast  inland  empire,  and  these  people  will  be 
following  with  interest  the  help — or  lack  of 
It — provided  the  engineers  by  Congress. 


AateDdnent  of  Defense  ProdnctioB  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1952 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.      Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  hearings  on 
the  extension  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  are  presently  being  scheduled  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the  bill. 
H.  R.  6843,  as  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Robert  L.  Ramsay,  of  West  Virginia, 
is  going  to  be  offered  to  the  committee  in 
hopCo  that  it  will  be  adopted  in  commit- 
tee as  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  believe  It 
to  be  my  very  proper  responsibility  to 
protect  not  only  the  lives  but  also  the 
livelihood  of  the  people  of  my  district. 

To  help  provide  jobs  in  private  indus- 
try for  those  who  want  to  work  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  high  priority  with  me.  I 
recognize  the  very  critical  situation  pres- 
ently facing  many  of  the  workers  in  east- 
ern Connecticut.  To  them  security 
means  job  opportunity. 

My  support  of  H.  R.  6843  is  based  upon 
my  desire  to  do  everything  properly  pos- 
sible to  provide  this  job  opportunity  for 
those  so  desperately  seeking  gainful  em- 
ployment. 


Many  American  producers  In  my  own 
district  have  seen  their  production  cut 
back  by  materials  allocations.  They 
have  watched  imports  rush  in  to  take  up 
the  market.  The  American  worker  is 
the  first  to  suffer  when  this  situation 
develops. 

Unless  the  American  producer  is  able 
to  protect  himself  from  foreign  imports 
taking  over  his  market  while  his  own 
domestic  production  is  artificially  lim- 
ited, he  will  be  unable  to  regain  all  or  a 
portion  of  such  markets  when  the  emer- 
gency is  over.  And  once  again,  the 
American  worker  continues  to  suffer. 

The  provisions  of  H.  R.  6843  set  up 
machinery  whereby  a  domestic  industry, 
when  needed,  can  protect  and  maintain 
Its  relative  competitive  position  with  im- 
ports while  the  domestic  production  of  a 
particular  article  is  being  limited  by  Na- 
tional Production  Authority  allocations 
of  materials. 

There  is  nothing  In  this  bill  which 
would  restrict  imports  in  such  a  way  as 
to  change  or  improve  the  competitive 
position  of  domestic  producers. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
would  in  any  way  limit  the  imports  of 
any  raw  material  or  the  imports  of  any 
product  or  article  made  therefrom  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  as  es- 
sential to  the  security  and  defense  needs 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  op- 
erates automatically  to  limit  imports.  It 
provides  for  a  limitation  only  when  the 
American  production  of  a  product  is  lim- 
ited by  raw  materials  allocations  by  NPA 
and  only  when  and  if  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  American  producers  of  such 
tu-ticle  or  product  applies  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  such  limitation. 

Some  may  question  how  can  I  support 
this  measure  when  my  support  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  is  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

To  them  I  make  this  reply.  It  is  cer- 
tainly fair  and  the  American  way  to  dis- 
tribute the  burden  of  national  defense 
equally  among  all  of  the  citizens. 

If  om-  defense  requirements  demand  a 
cut-back  in  the  production  of  a  certain 
article  because  the  raw  materials  there- 
for is  required  for  defense  purposes,  cer- 
tainly the  consumers  of  that  product 
should  bear  the  burden  of  that  cut-back 
equitably  with  the  producers.  All  Amer- 
icans who  are  consumers  are  also  pro- 
ducers. No  person  long  consumes  unless 
he  also  produces. 

If  our  defense  needs  require  a  cut-back 
In  the  production  of  any  given  article  or 
product,  certainly  our  allies  and  part- 
ners in  defense  should  likewise  cut  back 
their  own  production  of  this  nondefense 
item. 

However,  such  has  not  always  been 
the  case.  Although  they  may  cut  back 
production  for  domestic  use,  they  fre- 
quently make  exception  for  its  produc- 
tion for  export  to  the  United  States  in 
hopes  of  gaining  the  American  market. 

Certainly  we  cannot  force  any  other 
country  to  adopt  similar  proc^uctlon 
cut-backs  even  though  they  may  be  dras- 
tically needed  for  mutual  defense.  By 
the  same  token,  I  believe  it  to  be  only 
fair  to  provide  some  protection  for  our 


own  producers  who  are  contributing  the 
most  to  national  defense. 
.  Certainly  no  foreign  countries,  even 
Including  those  most  friendly  to  us.  could 
have  any  valid  objection  to  our  propor- 
tionately limiting  imports  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  American  production  of 
an  article  is  cut  back  by  the  defense  re- 
quirements. 

This  legislation  which  I  support  pro- 
poses to  limit  imiwrts  of  articles  made  of 
allocated  materials  to  only  50  percent  of 
the  pre-Korean  base  period  imports 
while  most  American  producers  of  these 
same  nondefense  articles  requiring  al- 
located materials  are  limited  to  substan- 
tially less  than  50  percent. 

Articles  using  steel  are  limited  to  50 
percent  and  most  articles  using  copper 
and  aluminum  are  limited  to  30  percent 
or  less.  Those  using  nickel  are  limited 
to  less  than  20  percent  or  entirely  pro- 
hibited. 

The  limitation  of  50  percent  on  im- 
ports gives  more  than  an  even  break  to 
imports.  In  the  case  of  defense  items, 
many  American  producers  usually  get 
more  than  the  above-mentioned  percent- 
ages in  order  to  encourage  greater  pro- 
duction. 

Let  me  remind  you  again.  In  such 
cases,  upon  certification  by  the  Secretary 
of  D?fense.  this  bill  H.  R.  6^43  would 
place  no  limit  upon  imports  of  any  ar- 
ticle or  product  needed  for  the  defense 
effort. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  help  provide 
better  Job  opportunity  and  thereby 
greater  security  for  t**  i  many  workers  In 
both  the  pin  and  wood-screw  industry  in 
my  district. 
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CoBcemiaf  Proposed  ABeadmeBt  Mo^ 
fying  and  Exteadiof  Aatkority  of  dkc 
Postmaster  Geocral  To  Lease  Quarters 
for  Post-Officc  Purposes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAKSAa 

m  THE  HOIJSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVI3 

Tuesday.  Apr  a  29.  19S2 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
approved  a  bill  authorizing  the  Federal 
Crovemment.  through  the  Postmaster 
General,  to  purchase  buildings  under 
certain  conditions  and  restrictions  and 
to  pay  for  such  buildings  on  a  rental- 
purchase  basis. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  lease-purchase 
agreement  for  buildings  to  be  used  solely 
for  post-office  purposes,  and  the  lease 
funds  are  to  be  paid,  of  course,  from 
appropriations  for  leases  available  to  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

An  amendment  was  tentatively  adopt- 
ed that  would  require  that  each  lease 
contract  be  first  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  and  Senate.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  if  any  committee  should 
review  the  lease  operations  of  the  Post 
OfHce  Department,  it  should  be  tiie  Port 
ClB-e  and  Civil  Eeivice  Cocunitlce.    I 


aay  this  for  the  reason  that  it  Is  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  that 
is  responsible  for  laws  authorizing  the 
expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  Inconsistency 
of  the  situation,  I  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  House  did  not  adopt  a  simi- 
lar amendment  to  a  bill  that  followed 
this  one,  which  covered  leases  for  build- 
ings under  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration for  general  government  pur- 
poses, and  whose  lease  funds  are  ex- 
I>ended  under  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration.  The  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration is  an  activity  under  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

As  heretofore  stated,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  if  any  committee  should  review 
these  operations  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, it  should  be  the  committee 
that  deals  with  p>ostal  service. 

Let  it  be  understood  I  am  just  as  much 
in  favor  of  placing  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  expenditures  of  taxpayers'  funds 
as  anyone  else,  but  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
Veve  the  proposed  amendment,  if  ap- 
proved, may  be  detrimental  rather  than 
helpfuL 

Of  course,  the  Department  presently 
has  authority  to  make  leases  during  a 
period  up  to  20  years.  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment can  save  money  if  permitted  to 
apply  rental  pajrments  on  the  purchase 
of  the  property  while  it  is  being  used. 

I  do  not  say  that  my  amendment  will 
destroy  the  legislation,  but,  as  I  stated 
above,  I  think  it  will  be  more  detrimental 
than  helpfuL 


Edison:  Servant  of  Mankind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Wednesday.  April  9,  1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  was  born  in  Milan.  Ohio,  in 
my  disttict.  He  was  not  only  one  of 
Ohio's  foremost  citizens  but  made  the 
greatest  contributions  to  ease  the  life 
and  work  of  mankind,  and  I  want  to  in- 
clude the  address  by  Gebrge  E.  String- 
fellow,  long-time  associate  of  the  late 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  before  the  Ohio 
Society  of  New  York: 

Edison:   Sesvant  or  MANKnfo 
(Address  by  0«orge  K.  Strlngfellow,  long-time 

business  associate  of  the  late  Thomas  Alva 

■dtaon,   before   the  Ohio  Society  of   New 

Tork  on  February  11,  1952) 

One  hundred  and  five  years  ago  today  a  boy 
was  born  In  Milan,  Cblo,  arboae  works  pro- 
foundly affected  the  lives  of  peoples  through- 
out the  world.  His  life  was  tirelessly  de- 
TOtad  to  the  service  of  his  fellowman.  His 
nam*  was  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

Ohio  can  well  be  proud  of  her  Bdlson,  as 
she  is  of  her  other  sons — who  have  risen  to 
great  heights  of  fame  and  service  to  man- 
kind. I  am  well  aware  that  contemporary 
Obloans  are  among  the  leaders  In  every  walk 
of  life  In  our  Republic. 

In  the  work  of  Ood,  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, science,  and  Industry,  Ohio  has — and 
Is — blazing  the  traU  for  a  better  world.    Ohio 


Is  weU  represented  today  in  both  the  lower 
and  upper  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  share  with  Oen.  XX>uglc; 
MacArthur  the  hope  that  Ohio  may  provide 
our  country  with  another  of  Its  Presidenu 
ere  long. 

The  brick  cottage  in  which  Thomas  Alva 
Edison  was  born  still  stands.  Its  humble 
dimensions  and  design  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  that  In  America  a  humble  begin- 
ning Is  no  deterrent  to  success.  In  fact, 
most  of  our  great  men  and  women  had  their 
beginnings  In  such  siirroundlngs. 

A  man's  herlt<vge  and  his  early  environ- 
ment have  a  bearing  upon  his  life.  Thomas 
Edison's  antecedents  gave  him  many  of  the 
dominant  qualities  In  his  character.  Edi- 
son's forebears  were  Intelligent  nonconform- 
ists. When  their  beUefs  ran  counter  to  the 
thinking  of  an  Intolerant  majority,  they 
clung  fearlessly  to  their  beliefs.  Likewise, 
TTiomas  Edison  flatly  refused  to  accept  exist- 
ing theories  as  truth  until  they  had  been 
proved. 

Edison  challenged  status  quo  and,  as  a 
result,  lifted  civilization  to  a  higher  level. 

Disbelief  In  the  accepted  theories  made 
possible  many  of  his  inventions.  Where 
ethers  bad  tried  and  faUed,  because  of  his 
determination  and  desire  to  ferret  out  the 
facts.  Edison  succeeded.  When  he  faced 
faKiire,  Edison  profited  therefrom  and  went 
ahead. 

John  Edison,  great-grandfather  of  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  reached  America  as  a  boy  of 
8  in  1728.  He  came  here  from  Holland 
with  his  mother  and  a  band  of  Dutch  im- 
migrants. They  landed  where  Ellzabethport. 
N.  J.,  now  stands. 

John  Edison's  marriage  to  Sarah  Ogden, 
on  October  10,  1765,  Is  revealed  In  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hanover, 
N.  J. 

Although  most  of  the  Ogden  family  and 
some  of  John's  kin  sided  with  the  Colo- 
nies during  the  Revolutionary  War.  John 
remained  loyal  to  the  British  Crown. 

John,  the  Tory,  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  high  treason.  After  sp>endlng  several 
months  In  jail,  the  sentence  was  commuted. 
John,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  seven 
chUdren.  moved  to  Nova  Scotia  with  a  group 
of  other  loyalists  and  settled  at  Digby. 
There,  at  the  age  of  25.  Samuel  Edison,  eldest 
■on  of  John  and  Sarah  Edison,  married  Nancy 
Stlmson. 

To  Samuel  and  Nancy  Edison  were  born 
eight  children,  among  them,  Samuel,  Jr.. 
who  entered  the  world  on  August  16,  1804. 
and  was  to  become  the  father  of  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  but  not  until  he,  like  two  gen- 
erations of  ancestors  before  him,  had  been 
forced  to  seek  new  lands  where  he  could 
freely  pursue  his  convictions. 

In  1810  John,  the  Tory,  and  his  family  left 
their  Nova  Scotlan  home  behind  them  and 
finally  settled  In  Bayham  Township  In  On- 
tario Province,  where  they  helped  to  found 
the  village  of  Vienna. 

Samuel,  Jr.,  Thomas  Alva  Edison's  father, 
grew  up  in  Vienna  and  In  1828  he  married 
Nancy  E'-Mott.  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Joha 
Elliott,  and  a  teacher  In  the  village  school. 

This  grandson  of  a  Tory,  however,  was  not 
to  find  peace  In  Vienna.  Ten  years  after  his 
marriage  he  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life 
because  of  his  participation  with  the  forces 
of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  In  the  short-lived 
rebellion  against  Britain's  rule  of  Canada. 

Leaving  his  family  In  safe  hands  In  Vienna. 
Samuel,  Jr.,  wandered  the  pioneer's  traU 
around  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  untu  at- 
tracted by  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  Ohio 
Village  of  Milan.  Here  he  set  up  a  sawmill 
along  the  canal  and  sent  word  to  Mrs.  Edison 
to  Join  him.  She  arrived  late  In  the  spring 
of  1839  with  her  three  children.  Four  more 
were  to  be  born  In  Milan,  of  whom  Thomas 
Alva  was  the  youngest. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  one  Edison's  rebellion, 
against  the  rule  of  Britain  we  find  the  famUy 


reestablished  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States 
from  which  50  years  earlier  It  had  been  ban- 
ished because  of  an  earlier  Edison's  adher- 
ence to  the  British  king. 

This  family  trait  of  fighting  for  what  one 
believed  to  be  the  right,  irrespective  of  cost, 
was  handed  down  to  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  in 
whom  we  find  it  displayed  time  and  time 
again  in  his  search  for  truth.  Had  Edison 
been  satisfied  to  accept  prevailing  scientific 
theories  as  truth  he  would  not  have  given 
the  world  the  incandescent  lamp,  the  phono- 
graph, the  motion  picture,  the  alkaline  stor- 
age battery,  or  many  other  of  his  great  in- 
ventions and  discoveries. 

It  is  evident  that  th?  mind  of  the  imagina- 
tive Edison  did  not  acc«pt  the  formal  school-* 
Ing  of  his  day.     His  mother  lost  patience 
with  a  teacher  who  called  her  son  addled  and 
withdrew  the  boy  from  school. 

Though  Edison's  formal  schooling  was  of 
little  value  to  him.  the  boy  was  subjected  to 
as  rigorous  an  educational  program  as  any 
lad  of  that  period  ever  pursued,  supervised 
by  bis  understanding  mothtr,  who  taught 
him  how  to  study,  how  to  develop  an  orderly 
mind.  Bdlson  was  an  avid  reader  and  a  con- 
stantly questioning,  inquisitive  student  all 
his  life.    He  never  stopped  learning. 

When  13  years  of  age,  he  was  earning  sev. 
eral  dollars  a  day,  a  tidy  bum  for  a  man  la 
that  period.  Edison  learned  telegraphy  and 
was  employed  as  an  operator  when  he  was 
17.  As  a  telegrapher,  Edison  traveled 
throughout  the  Midwest,  studying  and  ex- 
perimenting to  improve  the  crude  telegraph 
apparatus  of  the  time.  Turning  eastward. 
Edison  went  to  Boston  where  be  worked  for 
Western  Union. 

Prom  Boston,  Edison  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  landed  a  Job  with  the  Gold  &  Stock 
Telegraph  Co.  Here  he  invented  the  univer- 
sal stock  printer,  which  netted  him  $40,000. 
the  first  money  he  received  for  an  Invention, 
and  with  this  capital  he  opened  a  factory  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1870,  in  which  he  manu- 
tactured   stock   tickers. 

Six  years  later,  Edison  turned  over  the 
management  of  his  factory  to  trusted  as- 
sistants in  order  to  devote  hit  full  time  to 
research  and  invention.  While  at  Newark. 
Edison  found  that  electrically  generated 
waves  could  traverse  an  open  circuit,  the 
principle  on  which  wireless  telegraphy  and 
radio  was  founded.  The  idea  that  electricity 
would  traverse  free  space  was  at  that  time 
almost  beyond  belief. 

In  the  related  field  of  research,  Edison  dis- 
covered that  messages  could  be  sent  through 
free  space  by  induction,  in  which  current 
generated  In  one  set  of  wires — Induced  a  like 
current  to  flow  through  another  set  ot 
wires — between  which  no  connection  existed. 
As  a  result  of  this  research,  he  received  pat- 
ents In  1885  covering  the  transmission  of 
signals  by  induction  between  moving  trains 
and  stations,  and  between  ship  and  shore. 

It  was  the  application  of  these  Edison  dis- 
coveries that  later  enabled  his  friend,  Mar- 
coni, to  become  recognized  as  the  Inventor 
of  the  wireless  telegraph. 

Edison  moved  to  his  Menlo  Park,  N.  J.. 
laboratory  In  1876  and  there  conducted  his 
research  on  a  new  basis.  Here  he  surrounded 
himself  with  a  group  of  well-trained  assist- 
ants and  the  best  available  equipment.  He 
multiplied  his  work  capacity  by  parceling 
out  to  others  sections  of  each  research  un- 
dertaking. This  method  of  Invention  I9  now 
called  organized  research  and  may  be  wit- 
nessed today  In  the  great  Industrial  research 
laboratories  of  the  world. 

It  was  this  method  of  invention  that  pro- 
duced the  Incandescent  lamp. 

It  was  this  method  that  turned  out  the 
prodigious  number  of  inventions  required 
to  produce  a  complete  system  for  the  gen- 
eration and  distribution  of  electrical  energy. 

As  one  studies  the  records  and  the  note- 
books which  Mr.  Edison  kept  throughout 
this  period,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  God 
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guided  the  men  of  Menlo  Park.  Only  He 
could  have  given  the  strength  of  pvirpose, 
the  Ingenuity,  and  the  vlalon  Edison  needed 
to  accomplish  what  he  and  hla  men  did. 

This  year  marks  the  seventy-fifth  annl- 
Tersary  of  the  Invention  of  the  phonograph 
and  the  cartxin  telephone  transmitter,  the 
latter  being  the  device  which  made  the  tele- 
phone commercially  practical.  Mr.  Edison 
sold  the  right  to  the  telephone  transmitter 
to  Western  Union.  The  carbon  transmitter 
became  radio's  microphone. 
The  phonograph  75  years  agr  was  perhaps 
tbe  most  amazing  Invention  ever  conceived. 
The  first  crude  phonograph  did  Just  what  it 
was  supposed  to  do — record  and  reproduce 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice.  It  was  Edi- 
son's easiest  invention;  hte  moet  dUBcult  waa 
the  alkaline  storage  battery. 

Before  embarUng  upon  the  latter  under- 
taking he  had  moved  his  laboratory  to  West 
Orange,  N.  J.  Here  he  founded  a  manufac- 
turing company  to  produce  the  phonograph 
and  the  primary  battery.  PerhafJs  the  most 
Important  of  tbe  works  tbat  came  Into  being 
at  West  Orange  was  the  Invention  of  the 
motion  picture  in  1888.  In  this  the  Inventor 
sought  to  "do  for  the  eye  what  the  phono- 
graph did  for  the  ear."  Little  realised  today 
Is  that  tne  first  movies  were  actually 
"talkies."  Edison  combined  the  phono^aph 
With  motion  pictures  from  the  very  outset. 

Earlier,  in  1883.  he  discovered  the  pre- 
Ttousiy  unknown  phenomenon  by  which  an 
independent  wire  or  plate,  placed  between 
the  legs  of  the  filament  in  an  electric  bulb, 
would  serve  as  a  valve  to  control  the  flow 
of  current.  This  discovery,  known  as  the 
Edison  effect,  covers  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  rests  the  modem  science  of 
electronics.  Curiously  interrelated  are  the 
inventions  of  the  phonograph,  the  carbon 
transmitter  or  microphone,  the  motion  pic- 
ture, and  this  extraordinary  discovery  of  the 
Edison  effect  employed  in  television  today, 
Edison's  experiments  were  carried  out  in 
our  free  economy  uncontrolled  and  unham- 
pered by  all-wise  planners. 

Edison  puttered  away  on  his  own.  He 
often  lost,  but  he  never  asked  his  fellow-tax- 
payer, through  his  Government,  to  subsidize 
his  efforts  or  to  tmderwrite  the  cost  of  bis 
failures. 

Were  it  possible  for  us  to  ask  Edison  to- 
day, "What  Is  wrong  with  this  war-weary 
world?"  I  am  sure  his  answer  would  be, 
"Nothing  that  a  generous  application  of  the 
principles  of  otir  way  of  life,  hard  work,  and 
Christianity  will  not  right." 

I  like  to  think  of  Edison  as  exemplifying 
that  faithful  servant  In  the  parable  of  the 
talent*,  related  by  the  Gentle  Carpenter  of 
Naaareth  as  He  and  His  disciples  sat  together 
on  the  Moimt  of  Olives.  You  have  read  the 
story  in  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  how  the  mas- 
ter-, before  going  to  a  far  country,  called  his 
servants  to  him.  To  one  he  gave  five  talents, 
to  another  two,  and  to  another  one.  You 
will  recall  that  one  servant  buried  his  talent 
In  the  ground,  that  he  who  had  two  gained' 
still  another  two,  and  he  who  had  five  gained 
still  another  five.  Wherefore,  when  their 
master  returned,  he  was  pleased  with  the 
stewardship  of  the  two  servants  who  had 
made  the  most  of  their  gifts,  and  because 
they  had  been  faithful  over  a  few  things, 
he  set  them  over  many. 

Edison  was,  indeed,  a  faithful  servant. 
Vision.  Imagination,  genius.  Industry,  and 
character  were  the  potentlaUtles  with  which 
he  was  endowed.  By  the  wise  use  of  the 
talents  ccnunltted  to  his  care,  the  world  has 
been  enriched  a  thousandfold.  May  we, 
whether  we  be  given  one,  two,  or  five  talents, 
use  them  to  advance  humanity  as  the  great 
genius  from  Ohio  used  his.  May  we,  too,  de- 
vote ovr  gifts  to  the  well-being  of  our  fellow 
men  in  the  same  measure  as  Edison  dedicated 
his.     May  we,  when  we  render  the  accounting 


of  our  stewardship,  deserve  to  hear  from  our 
Master.  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant." 


Tbc  Leffd  PrWcstioa  m  die  New  SvaA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or  AIJiBAlIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^Dn'ATIVfli 

Friday,  April  25,  1952 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  nndeir 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  recently  at 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta.  Oa. : 

Tht  Legal  PsorEssioN  in  thi  New  South 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  know 

that  I  feel  highly  complimented  on  being 

invited  to  address   you    tonight.    It   is   an 

especial  favor  to  have  this  oK>ortunlty  to 

visit  the  Lamar  School  of  Law  and  Emory 
University,  both  of  which  are  known 
throughout  the  country,  and  particularly 
here  in  the  South,  for  their  superior  scholar- 
ship and  high  Ideals. 

1  also  very  much  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  again  with  yotu  outstanding 
dean.  Dr.  William  M.  Hepburn,  whom  I  have 
always  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  lawyers 
ever  to  live  In  the  South.  I  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  study  under  Dean  Hepburn 
during  my  law-school  days  at  the  University 
of  Alabama,  and  have  always  regretted  that 
I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  have  more 
courses  imder  him.  and  did  not  take  more 
advantage  of  those  I  did  have. 

My  memory  naturally  slips  back  tonight 
to  my  own  law-school  days,  and  the  approx- 
imately 16  years  that  have  winged  them- 
selves away  since  the  great  privilege  came 
to  me  in  1936  of  being  admitted  to  th« 
Alabama  bar. 

I  entered  upon  the  practice  in  the  simimer 
of  1936.  Just  at  the  time  when  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  had  finally  convinced  us  that  our 
economic  system  woiild  not  collapse  or  com- 
pletely deteriorate. 

In  seeking  a  place  to  practice,  I  traveled 
over  the  hill  coimtry  of  north  Alabama,  and 
almost,  without  exception,  members  of  the 
bar  told  me  that  pastuires  were  greener  else- 
where. Some  said  I  should  go  to  a  ■m^n 
town.  Others  said  that  I  should  hang  my 
shingle  in  a  big  town.  Several  suggested 
the  cities  of  the  North  and  East.  One  emi- 
nent attorney  told  me  that  1  should  setU* 
in  my  home  town,  but  being  a  coimtry  boy 
and  not  having  a  home  town,  that  suggestion 
was  hardly  practical. 

Another  said  that  a  young  man  should 
never  attempt  to  set  himself  up  In  the  prac- 
tice in  his  home  county,  the  reasoning  be- 
hind which  advice  I  was  never  able  to  learn. 
Finally,  after  many  and  divers  locating  ex- 
periences, I  took  the  problem  in  my  own 
hands  and  settled  where  I  chose  to  live. 

This  brings  me  to  the  first  point  of  my 
speech.  I  want  to  urge  each  of  you  to  prac- 
tice law  where  you  think  you  would  enjoy 
living,  without  giving  too  much  heed  to  the 
advice  of  fellow  members  of  our  profession, 
becavise  imless  the  attitude  of  our  lawyers 
has  changed  In  the  last  16  years,  they  are 
likely  to  shift  you  from  town  to  town,  search- 
ing for  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the 
ralntx}w. 

The  chances  are  weighted  heavily  on  the 
side  that  none  of  you  will  ever  become  very 
wealthy,  as  a  result  of  your  legal  practice,  so 
the  question  should  be  where  you  want  to 
live,  and  the  type  of  people  you  want  to  be 
associated  with  through  the  years. 


The  time  that  has  elapsed  between  my  own 
law-school  days,  aivd  this  18th  day  of  April 
1953  Is  a  period  of  time  embraced  by  ihe 
memory  of  every  person  preaent.  It  la  Um 
period  that  has  seen  the  pale  rays  of  an 
approaching  day  dispel  the  morning  darkneaa 
and  herald  the  rise  of  a  new  southern  sun. 

Tour  own  great  State  of  Georgia  is  playlnf 
a  laatflac  role  in  this  awakening.  And  It  waa 
tnm  Oecrgla  that  a  golden  voleed  prophet  at 
another  generation.  Henry  W.  Orady.  euaa- 
marUed  the  effect  of  what  is  now  happening 
as  "then  shall  be  breaking  the  fullness  of  our 
day- 
Industrial  development  waa  not  considered 
as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  ante- 
bellum South.  The  systems  of  cotton  and 
slavery  contained  many  elnoanta  of  Mlf- 
sufficiency.  John  C.  Calhoun,  for  example. 
believed  that  cotton  mills  had  no  place  in 
the  economic  growth  of  the  southern  region. 
As  Iste  as  1845.  the  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view quotes  a  prominent  dtlttn,  who  had 
espreaaed  It  as  his  considered  opinion  that 
maniifacturlng  should  be  the  ls«t  i  vmn  t  of 
indostry  in  every  cotmtry. 

In  tbe  next  generation,  after  the  war. 
Henry  W.  Orady,  In  reportlnc  a  funeral  ba 

attended  in  Georgia,  said  the  deceased  "was 
a  poor  one-gallus  fellow,  whose  breechea 
struck  him  under  the  armpits  and  hit  him  af 
the  other  end  about  the  knee.  They  burled 
him  In  the  midst  of  a  marble  quarry;  and 
yet  the  little  tombstone  they  put  above  him 
was  from  Vermont.  They  burted  him  in  the 
heart  of  a  pine  forest,  and  yet  the  pine 
coffin  was  Imported  from  Cincinnati.  They 
burled  him  within  touch  of  an  Iron  mine, 
and  yet  the  nails  in  his  coffin  and  the  Irao 
in  the  shovel  that  dug  his  grave  were  Im- 
ported from  Pittsburgh.  The  South  didn't 
furnish  a  thing  on  earth  for  that  funeral 
but  the  corpse  and  the  hole  In  the  ground. 
They  put  him  away  and  the  clods  ratUad 
down  on  his  coflln  and  they  buried  him  In  a 
New  York  coat  and  a  Boeton  pair  of  shoes, 
and  a  pair  of  breeches  from  Chicago,  and  a 
shirt  from  Cincinnati,  leaving  him  nothlnf 
to  take  into  the  next  world  with  him  to 
remind  him  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived 
and  for  which  he  fought  for  4  years,  but  the 
chill  of  the  blood  in  his  veins  and  the  mar- 
row of  his  bones. - 

Gradually,  almost  tanperoeptlbly.  in  fact, 
there  began  in  the  South  what  many  have 
described  as  an  economic  revolution.  It  is 
hard  to  say  Just  when  It  started,  and  It  la 
harder  sttU  to  objectively  asMaa  all  the 
forces  that  went  into  its  making. 

But  we  do  know  that  it  started  since  1998. 
because  it  was  in  that  year  that  Praatdent 
Roosevelt  appointed  a  commlsalon.  oom- 
poecd  of  southerners,  to  study  the  ecoooany 
of  the  South.  Its  report  commented  upon 
tbe  South  s  rich  endowment  of  physical  re- 
sources. Its  diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  Its 
world's  leadership  in  the  production  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  saw-timber,  naval  stores,  and 
ita  great  potentUlltles  for  the  production  of 
paper.  It  mentioned  300  different  minerals 
found  In  our  earth,  and  pointed  out  that  we 
have  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  soft  coal,  that 
we  were  then  mining  a  full  tenth  of  the  Wa- 
tion's  iron  ore;  that  we  poeeeaeed  approxi- 
mately n  percent  of  the  NaUon's  installed 
hydroelectric  generating  capacity,  nearly 
two-thlrds  of  the  Nation's  crude  oil  and  over 
two- thirds  of  the  Nation's  supply  of  natural 
gas. 

The  report  further  pointed  out  that  ww 
ralaed  many  more  children  than  any  other 
section  of  the  country,  that  fact  making  tha 
South  the  most  fertile  source  for  replenish- 
Ing  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  report  said:  "In  spite  of  the 
wealth  of  population  and  natural  resouroee, 
the  South  la  poor  in  the  machinery  for  con- 
verting  this  wealth  to  the  usee  of  its  people. 
Its  potentialities  have  been  neglected  and  ita 
opporttmiues   unrealized." 
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Upon  reading  this  report.  President  Roose- 
velt tagged  the  South  as  "the  Nation's  Mo.  1 
economic  problem." 

This  report  focused  Nation-wide  attention 
en  our  problems. 

O'^r  people  began  to  work  harder  to  do 
something  about  existing  conditions. 

The  war  years,  and  the  postwar  years  saw 
a  great  stimulation  of  our  industry.  Billions 
from  the  Treasiuy  of  the  United  States  were 
expended  in  the  South  on  great  public  worlcs 
and  war  industry.  Other  billions  of  private 
capital  were  expended  for  new  industry  and 
for  expansion  of  existing  industry. 

The  trend  has  continued.  It  continues  to- 
night.  One  of  your  great  economists.  Dr. 
Paul  W.  Chapman,  has  estimated  that  it  wUl 
continue  throughout  the  decade  1950  to 
1060.  Drew  Pearson  said  in  1950,  "I  predict 
the  transformation  of  the  land  below  the 
Mason -Dixon  line  into  a  beehive  of  industrial 
activity.     Detroit  will  share  some  of  its  near 

monopoly  of  the  automobile  Industry  with 
the  South.  Relocation  of  vital  war  plants 
wUl  boom  the  prosperity  of  the  South.  New 
planu.  when  needed,  will  be  buUt  in  the 
South." 

Now,  let's  examine  the  evidence  to  aee 
what  has  actually  been  happening  in  the  last 

doeen  years  or  less  here  In  the  southland: 

Today  there  are  more  than  60.000  factories 
In  the  South  employing  more  than  3.000.000 
workers  who  are  paid  more  than  »3,000,000,- 
000  annually  in  wages. 

Along  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Railroad 
143  new  planu  and  107  plant  additions  were 
established  in  a  recent  year. 

The  indiistries  now  taking  root  In  the 
South  are  more  diversified  than  those  thst 
came  in  earlier  years.  Chemicals  are  con- 
spicuous; so  are  food  processing,  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing,  farm  machinery,  fur- 
niture, building  materials,  hosiery,  under- 
wear, and  other  apparel. 

Side  by  side  with  synthetic  fibers  is  the 
growth  of  cotton  and  rayon  mills.  The 
South 's  share  of  such  spinning  and  weaving 
has  climbed  to  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total. 

Adding  wages  to  the  increased  value  as  the 
result  of  manufacturing,  the  South's  fac- 
tories now  contribute  each  year  more  than 
•12.000.000.000  to  the  region's  income.  This 
explains,  for  example,  why  milk  sales  In  the 
southern  cities  have  increased  an  average  of 
100  percent  since  1940. 

We  can  grasp  some  idea  about  the  impact 
of  thU  new  South  with  Its  new  economy  by 
realizing  that  in  1950  tbe  average  American 
citizen  had  94  to  spend,  invest,  or  save,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  living,  for  every  $1 
be  had  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  year 
IMO. 

The  minimum  wage  law  of  1949  automati- 
cally raised  the  earning  power  of  a  million 
southern  workers  and  amounted  in  the  year 
1960  alone  to  an  increase  in  their  pay  checks 
of  $200,000,000.  The  factories  of  the  South 
are  creating  Jobs  for  the  surplus  agricultural 
popuIaUon  of  the  South,  and  the  southern 
farmer  is  supplying  the  southern  factory 
with  raw  materials  and  the  food  of  their 
workers. 

The  South  leads  the  Nation  in  the  expan- 
sion of  niral  telephone  service.  In  1950 
Southern  Bell  added  175,000  new  telephones 
to  lU  rural  Unes.  The  rtiral  telephone  law 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  wlU  further  ac- 
celerate the  use  of  the  telephone  on  the 
southern  farm. 

Another  straw  In  the  wind  of  the  South'a 
progress  is  its  shift  to  mechanization  on  the 
farm.  The  best  figures  available  indicate 
that  in  1949  there  were  more  than  three 
times  as  many  tractors  as  in   1940. 

Dr.  Chapman  says :  "Looking  back  over  the 
past  10  years,  the  South  has  enjoyed  the 
greatest  period  of  progress  It  has  ever  known. 
Looking  forward,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
next  10  years  cannot  t>e  as  good  or  better." 


U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  recently  wrote 
"The  share  cropper,  once  a  symbol  of  south- 
ern poverty,  is  fast  disappearing.  Fences 
that  marked  off  the  share  cropper's  patchea 
have  been  torn  down  to  allow  cattle  to  graze. 
Their  shacks,  too,  are  gone,  as  'the  croppers' 
move  to  better  paying  Jobs." 

ThU  trend  is  well  expressed  by  Ralph  Mc- 
Glll  who  said  "The  man  with  the  mule,  the 
plow,  and  the  wagon  Is  finished  as  an  eco- 
nomic unit." 

The  Southern  Regional  CouncU  in  Atlanta 
notes  a  decided  rise  in  farm  ownership  In  the 
South  and  a  precipitous  drop  in  farm  ten- 
ancy, along  with  laetter  pay  for  farm  workers 
still  on  the  land. 

Great  as  these  changes  are,  and  as  great 
as  the  growing  Improvements  of  our  econ- 
omy have  been,  still,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
most  important  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  South  in  these  recent  years  is  a 
change  In  attitude  and  spirit  of  the  south- 
ern people. 

The  most  important  discovery  has  been 
the  discovery  of  the  South  by  southerners 
and  not  only  by  southerners,  but  by  those 
from  other  regions  of  our  country.  "With 
this  discovery  has  come  a  new  and  larger 
conception  on  the  part  of  southerners  of 
their  opportunities  and  responsibilities  as 
citizens,  and  on  the  part  of  those  outside 
the  South  of  the  role  which  the  South  can 
and  should  play  in  the  total  economy  of  this 
country." 

William  Haines,  a  writer,  who  de8cril>es 
himself  as  a  "Danui  Yankee  from  Connec- 
ticut." speaking  of  what  I  caU  the  new 
southerners,  said:  "Their  faith  has  been  re- 
affirmed: their  confidence  rejuvenated.  To 
a  New  Englander  .  .  .  the  great  revolution 
in  the  South  is  that  southerners  are  looking, 
not  backward,  but  forward." 

So,  it  is  that  we  have  seen  Horace  Gree- 
ley's admonition  of  the  1870's,  "Go  west, 
yoimg  man,  go  west,"  translated  by  a  na- 
tional investment  firm,  which  recently  ad- 
vised its  investors,  "Go  south,  young  man. 
go  south,  and  grow  up  with  the  country." 

All  southern  problems  are  not  now,  and 
have  not  in  the  past  lt>een  economic. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  days  when  the  South 
was  considered  the  mother  of  presidents. 
When  iu  political  leadership  could  be 
counted  upon  to  be  positive,  when  southern 
States  ftvnlshed  the  national  leadership  to 
which  our  people  and  our  resources  entitle  us. 
For  92  years  now,  we  have  not  been  in  the 
business  of  producing  Presldenta. 

I  hope  tbat  the  year  1952  will  provide  a 
new  opportunity.  I  would  like  to  see 
Georgia's  Senator  Richard  B.  Russeix  be- 
come the  next  President  of  tbe  Umted 
States. 

But,  aside  from  that.  I  like  to  think  of 
constitutional  and  truly  American  solutions 
to  our  southern  political  problems  that  will 
give  us  a  bigger  voice  In  the  South  in  national 
affairs. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  principles  embodied 
In  what  is  commonly  iLnown  as  the  Lodge 
amendment  that  would  apportion  the  elec- 
toral-college voto  of  all  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  popular  vote  received  by  the 
party  candidates  for  President. 

Such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  would  make  two-party 
politics  a  working  reality  In  the  South. 

It  would  double  the  participation  of  the 
southern  voter  in  Presidential  elections. 

It  would  produce  electoral-college  vo^  for 
the  Republican  Party  in  a  region  which  does 
not  now  provide,  or  in  recent  years,  at  least, 
has  not  provided  any  at  all.  Likewise,  it 
woxild  produce  electoral -college  votes  for  the 
Democratic  Party  in  such  rock-ribl>ed  Repub- 
lican States  as  Maine  and  Vermont. 

Of  even  greater  Importance.  It  would  en- 
courage the  87,000,000  people  living  in  the 
South  to  exercise  their  proportionata  Influ- 
ence on  national  affairs. 


Such  an  amendment  would  promote  active 
campaigning  by  both  major  poUtical  parties 
in  those  one -party  States  that  are  custom- 
arily regarded  as  safe  or  solid. 

It  would  reduce  existing  sectional  political 
antagonisms  because  It  would  Invite  in- 
creased political  participation  by  the  whole 
Nation. 

It  might  tend  to  reduce  conflict  between 
the  President  and  Congress  by  keeping  Ijoth 
branches  of  Government  closer  to  the  people. 

Unfortunately,  I  fear  that  a  decisive  seg- 
ment of  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party  refuses  to  interest  itself  in  the  south- 
em  gains  which  approval  of  the  amendment 
would  virtually  assure  to  it.  Senator  Robxst 
A.  Taft  says  he  believes  the  party  would  lose 
more  electoral  votes  In  the  North  than  It 
would  pick  up  in  the  South.  In  the  short- 
term  view,  he  may  be  right.  But  In  the  long 
run  not  only  his  party  but  the  democratic 
process  would  gain — and  certainly  after  20 
years  iJie  Republican  Party  should  be  willing 
to  take  a  long  view. 

I  speak  thusly  of  these  great  economic, 
social,  and  political  problems,  as  they  p>ertaln 
to  otir  Southland,  among  the  communities 
of  Which  Georgia  Is  often  referred  to  as  the 

Empire  State,  to  emphasize  to  you  the  chal- 
lenge which  is  ovirs  that  we  buUd  togethi;r 
this  new  South,  In  the  buUding  of  which 
our  lawyers  will  play  a  most  Important 
part. 

Trained  in  law  and  advocacy,  the  lawyer's 
opinions  on  public  questions  gain  special 
attention  because  of  his  profession.  "He  has 
many  opportunities  to  speak  and  advise. 
Nearly  always,  he  is  a  man  of  prestige  in 
his  conunxuiity,  and  often  he  holds  political 
office,  or  is  active  and  influential  in  a  po- 
litical party.  In  any  battle  of  ideas  he  is 
more  oftan  the  best  equipped  and  the  most 
effective  soldier  in  the  field." 

His  talenta  not  only  equip  him  to  exercise 
leadership  in  the  building  of  a  new  South — 
they  fastan  upon  him  the  responsibility  to 
do  so. 

Prom  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession  will 
come  the  South's  leaders  in  government, 
the  advisers  of  ita  industry,  the  directors 
of  its  commerce,  the  protectors  of  ita  people, 
and  the  prophets  of  ita  destiny. 

A  lawyer  without  a  sense  of  history  and 
the  great  social  and  economic  tides  of  his 
time  is  but  a  mechanic,  a  mere  working 
mason  of  the  temple.  But  with  these  ad- 
ditional attributes  he  might  be  termed  an 
architect. 

And  though  the  ideal  of  Henry  Grady's 
dream  may  yet  seem  at  times  afar  off,  the 
ideal  is  at  least  within  view,  and  lawyers 
of  the  new  South  can  bring  the  day  of  ita 
attainment  nearer. 

"We  cannot  kindle   when  we  will 
The  fire  that  in  the  heart  resides 
But  tasks  in  hours  of  Insight  willed 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled 
With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone; 
Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return. 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern.** 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Advocates  Clatch 
New  Straw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PXNNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKB 

Wednesday,  April  30. 1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
ponents of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  have  found  a  new  straw 
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to  clutch  in  their  efforts  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  that  unnecessary  ven- 
ture. 

The  following  editorial  taken  from  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  of  Pebruary 
27,  1952.  tells  the  story: 

BSAWAT    ASVOCATKS    CLUTCH    NTW    STKAW 

Proponents  of  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  have 
found  a  new  straw  to  clutch  In  their  efforts 
to  tnvolTe  this  country  in  that  unnecessary 
venture. 

The  proposal  Is  that  the  money  for  the 
project  be  obtained  throxigh  the  sale  of  •485.- 
000.000  In  bonds  to  private  Investors.  The 
securities  would  be  iasaeO.  by  a  private  corpo- 
ration, chartered  however  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  three  trustees  named  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

There  is  about  as  much  difference  between 
this  piece  of  financial  legerdemain  and 
a  direct  appropriation  as  there  Is  between 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  The  bonds 
of  such  a  corporation,  whether  It  was  so 
stated  Initially  or  not.  would  be  an  obU- 
gatlon  of  the  United  States  Oovemment. 
The  inflationary  effect  of  spending  that 
much  money  at  a  time  when  public  works 
ought  to  be  restrained  would  be  Just  as 
great. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  the  usual 
parade  of  Oovemment  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We 
are  being  told  that  the  seaway  is  necessary 
for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  none  compelling. 

Among  the  sillier  arguments  being  made 
Is  that  it  would  permit  an  ocean  transporta- 
tion to  the  Great  Lakes.  It  would  not.  The 
suggested  27 -foot  channel  would  limit  the 
size  of  vessels  greatly.  We  are  told  also 
that  If  the  United  States  does  not  contribute, 
the  locks  will  all  be  in  Canadian  hands. 
That  is  no  danger  unless  it  la  now  feared, 
after  mc»-e  than  a  century,  that  peace  wlU 
no  longer  exist  between  the  two  nations. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  cent\iry  it  has  been  argued  each 
year  that  the  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  was  necessary  to  our  national 
economy  and  national  safety.  We  have  lived 
through  these  years  without  the  seaway. 
Because  this  is  an  election  year,  when  poli- 
ticians fear  to  vote  against  any  project  that 
has  a  degree  of  public  support,  there  is  a 
greater  danger  that  something  foolish  will 
be  done.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than 
our  participation  in  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. 


The  St  Lawrence  Waterway  m  die 
Limcfifflit  Af  am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NTW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Financial  World  of  Pebruary  13, 
1952: 

St  Lawmcwci  Watdwat  n*  thi  Lmilicht 
Again — PomrriAL  Bknettts  or  th«  So- 
Caujd>  Skawat  Havs  Bznr  Vastlt  Ovn- 
statkd;  Evkn  it  Thxt  Cottu>  Bs  Achieved 
Thit  Do  Not  Jumrrr  the  Actual  Costs, 
Which  WoTnj>  Gbxatlt  Excked   Oiticial 

EsmCATXS 

President  Truman  recently  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  asking  approval  of  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  Its  related 


power  project.  This  Is  one  of  hla  pet 
schemes.  He  has  urged  it  repeatedly.  sUt- 
ing  on  one  occasion  that  he  hoped  one  day 
to  see  ocean  liners  tied  up  at  Chicago  piers. 
The  arguments  advanced  by  the  plan's  pro- 
ponents  are  superficially  very  persuasive, 
making  it  appear  strange  that  Congress  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  approve  it. 

DOM'T    BOLD    WATBI 

Actually,  these  arguments  are  based  to 
largely  on  faulty  assumptions.  Inadequate 
Information,  half-truths,  and  outright  mis- 
representations as  to  Justify  the  statement 
that  the  so-called  seaway  as  now  proposed 
is  a  fraud.  A  complete  catalog  and  refuta- 
tion of  these  misrepresentations  would  fill 
a  book;  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion 
merely  to  examine  those  which  are  among 
the  most  Important,  with  the  emphasis  on 
questions  bearing  most  directly  on  the  ad- 
visability of  building  the  seaway. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  seaway  and  power 
project  are  needed  for  defense  purpoees.  As 
far  as  power  development  is  concerned,  the 
only  force  blocking  this  Is  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration itself,  which  has  consistently 
refused  to  permit  the  New  York  State  Power 
Authority  to  Join  the  Province  of  Ontario  In 
construction  of  the  necessary  facilities  de- 
spite the  fact  that  such  construction  would 
not  binder  subsequent  completion  of  the 
seaway,  nor  Increase  Its  cost.  The  admin- 
istration wants  the  Interior  Dei)artment  to 
control  the  power. 

Another  defense  argument  states  that  tha 
seaway  would  provide  a  safe  route  for  im- 
I>ortatlon  of  Iron  ore  in  wartime.  But  ore 
from  any  source  other  than  Labrador  could 
not  reach  the  seaway  under  such  conditions; 
the  Interests  developing  Labrador  ore  are 
able  and  willing  to  ship  It  with  or  without  a 
seaway;  and  in  any  case  the  mazlm-um  an- 
nual production  of  Labrador  ore  planned  for 
even  the  distant  future  Is  only  20.000,000 
tons,  much  less  than  we  wUl  need  when  the 
Mesabl  Range  gives  out. 

The  seaway  can  make  no  contribution  to 
defense  tor  another  8  to  8  years,  for  It  would 
take  that  long  to  build  It.  In  the  meantime 
its  construction  would  constitute  another 
drain  on  our  supplies  of  materials  and  man- 
power. And  competent  military  and  naval 
authorities  have  testified  that  It  would  be  a 
liability  rather  than  an  asset  from  a  defense 
standpoint,  because  of  Its  vulnerable  geo- 
graphic location  and  the  near  Impocslblllty 
of  defending  Its  scattered  locks  and  dams 
against  sabotage  or  air  attack. 

The  supposed  commercial  benefits  of  the 
seaway  are  based  on  a  superficial  study  made 
by  the  Commerce  Department  in  1947  and 
1946  showing  estimated  potential  trafflc  of 
57.000.000  to  84.000.000  tons  annually  through 
the  seaway,  with  resulting  toll  revenues  of 
$36,000,000  to  $49,000,000  a  year.  These  fig- 
ures are  unrelated  to  discoverable  facts.  In 
1941  the  same  source  made  an  exhaustive 
seven-volume  report  on  the  seaway  in  which 
it  was  concluded  that  its  maximum  traffic 
(10  or  ao  years  after  completion)  would  be 
only  16,000,000  tons  annually. 

KITKNTIAL  TtATTtC 

In  the  1947-48  studies  it  was  assumed  that 
iron  ore  trafllc  would  amount  to  30,000,000 
to  37.800,000  tons  a  year,  producing  tolls  of 
$15,000,000  to  119,000,000.  The  tonnage  flg- 
uree  were  derived  from  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  ore  freighters  the  seaway  could 
accommodate  during  a  navigation  season; 
this  In  turn  was  based  on  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  lockages  available  at  the 
Welland  Canal  bottleneck  minus  the  num- 
ber which  would  be  required  by  ships  carry- 
ing other  types  of  cargo. 

No  consideration  was  accorded  to  the  tbee 
or  location  of  the  potential  United  States 
market  for  Imparted  Iron  ore — which  will  be 
mainly  on  and  near  the  east  coast  and  wiU 
not  require  seaway  movement — nor  to  Mm 
potential  sources  of  such  ore.  which  with  the 
exception  of  Labrador  and  amall  shipments 


from  Sweden  ar«  aU  located  in  South 
America  and  Africa.  From  theae  somcca. 
stMlmaklng  areas  aa  far  west  as  PltUburgh 
and  even  Toungstown  can  obtain  ore  mora 
chaaply  by  raU  shipment  from  Baltlmor* 
than  via  the  seaway. 

Kven  if  a  trafllc  volume  of  S7,000.000  to 
8ij000.000  tons  annually  could  IM  developed. 
tha  aeaway  as  now  planned  could  not  handla 
It.  The  Army  engineers  eatlmate  the  max- 
imum capacity  of  the  Welland  Canal  at  25.- 
000,000  tons  a  year.  Prom  this  must  be 
subtracted  a  major  share  of  the  trafflc  i  10.- 
000,000  tons  in  1950,  and  growing)  carried 
in  shallow  craft  able  to  navigate  the  toll- 
free  canals  which  now  parallel  the  seaway 
route  in  the  International  Rapids  section. 
and  which  will  remain  in  operation  after  th« 
seaway  Is  built.  Apparently  It  Is  sisinnad 
that  theae  craft — specially  daalgned  for  tha 
navigation  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  capable  of  giving  the  fre- 
quent attention  to  small  cargoes  which  ship- 
pers in  the  area  demand — would  disappear 
from  the  scene  as  soon  as  the  aeaway  1$ 
finished. 

Aa  to  cost,  the  figure  always  mentioned 
by  seaway  proponenU  la  M18.000,000,  at 
which  the  United  States  would  bear  $667,. 
000,000  and  Canada  $251,000,000.  Por  navi- 
gation atone  (excluding  the  power  proj- 
ect) the  to«al  would  be  $433,000,000.  Includ- 
ing $374,000,000  for  the  United  States  and 
$50,000,000  for  Canada.  (Thla  unbalanced 
division  is  soft-pedaled  by  seaway  advocatea.) 
These  estimates  were  made  by  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  and  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  Transport.  DespiU  their  ofltelal 
status,  however,  they  cannot  be  taken  at  faoa 
valiM. 

For  one  thing,  they  oovev  a  aeaway  oaly 
27  feet  deep.  Only  8  i>ercent  at  United  State* 
flag  seagoing  ships  ( but  47  percent  of  foreign 
fieets)  could  use  a  channel  of  this  depth  at 
full  load.  Even  a  30-foot  channel  would  ad- 
mit only  18  percent  of  our  ships,  but  60 
percent  of  foreign  ships  could  uae  it.  And  a 
35-foot  seaway  would  cost  $1300,0(X>,000 — for 
navigation  alone,  $1,400,000,000;  our  share  of 
the  Utter  would  be  $860,000,000. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  coat  of 
work  already  done,  nor  does  It  seem  logical 
to  demand  that  they  should.  But  they  also 
ignore  two  other  items  which  should  be  in- 
cluded, though  In  unknown  anK>unt.  One  la 
the  cost  of  duplicating  the  Welland  Canal 
( whoae  replacement  coat  has  bean  unofflclaUy 
estimated  at  $340,000,000). 

Without  this  vital  stap.  the  seaway's  ca- 
pacity will  be  too  limited  to  make  It  worth 
building  at  any  price.  The  second  la  tha 
Incalculable  cost,  running  far  Into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  of  dredging  Great  Lakes 
harbors  to  27,  30,  or  35  feet  so  that  ships  using 
the  seaway  wiU  have  some  place  to  go.  Moat 
of  these  harbors  are  now  only  ao  feet  deep 
or  less.  Obviously,  Federal  funds  would  ba 
needed  to  finance  most  of  the  dredging  work. 

Finally,  past  experience  Indicates  that  ac- 
tual costs  of  a  project  such  as  this  are  likely 
to  be  at  least  double  (or  more  likely  triple) 
the  precon&tructlon  estimates.  This  eoa- 
cluaion  seems  conservative  as  applied  to  the 
seaway  in  view  of  the  lengthy  construction 
period  involved,  the  nature  of  the  undertak- 
ing and  the  many  qualifications  expressed  In 
the  estimates  themselves — Including,  for  one 
part  of  the  project,  the  following  statement: 
"Meager  bydrograpblc  data  available  there- 
on. No  soundings  or  borings  taken.  Kstl- 
matea  therefore  ahould  not  bs  considered  to 
bs  accurate." 

Qualiflcatlona  of  thla  type  were  made  with 
respect  to  no  less  than  54  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated coeu  for  a  35-foot  seaway.  Consid- 
ering the  partly  unavoidable  underestimata 
of  costa  and  the  Inexcuaable  overstatement 
of  potential  trafllc.  it  Is  dlflkrult  to  take  seri- 
ously President  Truman's  statement  ttat 
"The  seaway  will  be  self-llquldating  through 
the  collection  of  tolls." 
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Edward  G.  RolMi$oii,  t  Grwil  Aiti*i 
Adaut$  Hi$  HoBc$t  MUtake$  aid 
Afim$  Hii  DcTotioa  to  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REliCARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUyouoA 

IN  IBX  HOUSS  OF  REPREBENTATIVB 

Wednesday.  Aprti  9.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fun 
and  frank  voluntary  statement  mada 
under  oath  today  by  Edward  O.  Robinson 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
Amei-ican  Activities  serves  to  point  up 
the  injury  and  angtilsh  suffered  by  many 
prominent  artists  who  unwittingly  iter- 
mltted  themselves  to  be  duped  and  used 
by  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
energetic  professional  Communists  who 
concentrated  their  attention  on  the  great 
motion-picture  industry. 

Mr.  Robinaon  la  a  very  great  artist, 
a  very  generous  and  kind-hearted  man. 
but  one  lnex[>erienced  in  politics— one 
almost  unable  to  bring  himself  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  extent  to  which  he 
was  used  by  [>ersons  who  falsely  posed 
as  friends  unfairly  persecuted  and  in 
need  of  help.  The  good-sounding  osten- 
aible  purposes  which  led  him  to  allow 
use  of  his  name  to  some  groups  turned 
out  to  be  only  smoke  screens  used  to 
hide  the  nef  arioiis,  vile  purposes  of  those 
who,  professing  honesty,  deliberately 
misled  him.  This  has  happened  to 
others  and  will  no  doubt  be  repeated. 

In  judging  those  who  have  been  slow 
to  comprehend  the  true  facts  about 
communism,  one  must  remember  tha 
great  degree  of  understanding  of  com- 
munism today  as  compared  with  the 
thirties  and  early  forties.  I.  mjrself, 
headed  the  California  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  1939  and  1940. 
Our  charges  then  seemed  fantastic  to 
many  who  now  realize  we  were  being 
ffMstual.  We  can  all  afford  to  remember 
our  religious  duties  in  Judging  those  who 
sincerely  desire  to  clear  their  records  of 
mistakes  made  in  good  faith.  I  hope  Mr. 
Robinson  will  And  understanding  on  the 
part  of  his  millions  of  fans  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  motion-picture  industry. 

He  has  repeated  under  oath  that  he 
has  never  been  a  Communist  or  sympa- 
thetic to  communism.  This  should  end 
indirect  charges  and  iimuendoes.  Let 
those  v/ho  refuse  to  accept  his  sworn 
statement  come  forward  with  competent 
evidence  or  remain  silent  No  matter 
how  mistaken  a  man  has  been,  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  relief  from  harassment  when 
he  admits  his  mistakes  frankly  and  hon- 
estly and  changes  his  course. 

The  motion-picture  industry  is  doing 
a  fine  Job  in  cleaning  its  own  house.  The 
Communists  in  Hollywood  are  a  small 
minority  and  ahould  not  be  used  by  pub- 
licity seekers  to  unfairly  discredit  a  great 
industry  and  its  artists  who  are  among 
the  finest  and  most  famous  of  our 
citizens. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  who 
were  not  present  when  Mr.  Robinson  ap- 
peared before  our  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  today,  I  include  his  state- 
ment in  the  Ricoao  at  this  point: 


BrATKicsirr  or  B>w&aD  O.  BoamsoN  BmroaM 
HoTTSB  UM-AacnucAM  Acnvrrzaa  Coauur- 
TCK.  AnsL  80,  1952 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  on  previoiis  occasions,  I 
have  aaked  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  so  as  to  make  unmistakably  clear 
my  feelings  about  communism  and  Commu- 
nists. As  on  previous  occasions  when  I  havs 
appeared,  I  desire  to  repeat  under  oath  a 
denial  that  I  am  or  ever  have  been  a  Com- 
miinist  or  knowingly  a  fellow  traveler. 

I  have  always  been  a  liberal  Democrat. 
The  revelation  that  persons  who  I  thought 
were  sincere  liberals  were,  in  fact.  Commu- 
nists has  shocked  me  more  than  I  can  tell 
you.  That  they  persuaded  me  by  lies  and 
concealment  of  their  real  purposes  to  allow 
them  to  use  my  name  for  what  I  believed 
to  be  worthy  causes  is  now  obvious.  I  was 
sincere.  They  were  not.  I  bittarly  resent 
their  false  assertions  of  liberalism  and  hon- 
esty through  which  they  imposed  upon  me 
and  exploited  my  sincere  desire  to  help  my 
fellow  men.  Not  one  of  the  Communists 
who  sought  my  help  or  requested  permission 
to  use  my  name  ever  told  me  that  he  or  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Cooununlst  Party.  My 
suspicions,  which  should  have  been  aroused, 
were  allayed  by  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
falsely  accused  of  Communist  sympathies, 
and  I  was,  therefore,  willing  to  believe  that 
other  accused  persons  were  also  being 
unfairly  "smeared." 

My  conscience  is  clear.  My  loyalty  to  this 
Nation  I  know  to  be  absolute.  No  one  has 
ever  been  willing  to  confront  me  under  oath, 
free  from  immunity,  and  imequivocably 
charge  me  with  membership  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party  or  any  other  subversive  organiza- 
tion.    No  one  can  honestly  do  so. 

I  now  realize  that  some  organizations 
which  I  permitted  to  use  my  name  were,  in 
fact.  Communist  fronts.  But  their  osten- 
sible purposes  were  good,  and  it  was  for  such 
purposes  that  I  allowed  use  of  my  name  and 
even  made  numerous  financial  contributions. 
The  hidden  purpoees  of  the  Communlsto  In 
such  groups  was  not  known  to  me.  Had  I 
known  the  truth.  I  would  not  have  associated 
with  such  persons,  although  I  woiUd  have 
and  Intend  to  continue  to  help  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability  in  worth-while  causes  honestly 
calculated  to  help  underprivileged  or  op- 
pressed people,  including  those  oppressed  by 
Communist  tyranny. 

The  committee  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  active  in  groups 
opposed  to  the  Communlsta.  For  Instance, 
my  memory  was  recently  refreshed  concern- 
ing the  support  I  gave  the  William  AUen 
Whlta  Committee  To  Aid  the  Allies  at  a  time 
when  Hitler  and  Stalin  sympathizers  were 
using  the  slogan  "The  Yanks  are  not  com- 
ing." I  was  at  that  time  urging  aid  for  Great 
Britain  which  was  fighting  the  Communist- 
Nazi  alliance.  My  stand  was  definitely  con- 
trary to  the  stand  of  the  Communists.  I 
have  helped  other  anti-Communist  causes, 
but  this  has  somehow  been  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  seem  intent  upon  trying  to  make 
me  out  a  Communist  in  spite  of  my  repeated 
denials  under  oath  of  any  Communist  sym- 
pathies. 

May  I  add  that  of  the  very  many  civic,  cul- 
tural, phUanthroplc,  and  political  organiza- 
tions of  which  I  have  been  a  member  and 
contributor  but  a  small  percentage  I  later 
discovered  were  tinged  with  the  taint  of 
oommunism. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  have  one's  loyalty 
questioned.  Life  Is  less  dear  to  me  than  my 
loyalty  to  uemocracy  and  the  United  States. 
I  ask  favors  of  no  one.  All  I  ask  is  that  the 
record  be  kept  straight,  and  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  live  free  of  false  charges.  I  readily 
concede  that  I  have  been  used  and  that  I 
have  been  mistaken  regarding  certain  asso- 
ciations which  I  regret,  but  I  have  not  been 
disloyal  or  dishonest.  I  would  like  to  find 
some  way  to  put  at  rest  the  ever-reciirring 
Innuendoes  concerning  my  loyalty.     Surely 


there  must  be  soms  way  for  a  person  falsely 
accused  of  disloyalty  to  clear  his  name,  once 
and  for  all.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  come 
again  voluntarily  before  this  committee  to 
testify  xmder  oath.    What  more  can  I  do? 

Anyone  who  understands  the  history  of 
the  poUtical  activity  in  Hollywood  wiU  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  Innocent,  sincere  per- 
sons were  used  by  the  Commimists  to  whom 
honesty  and  sincerity  are  as  foreign  as  the 
Soviet  Union  is  to  America.  I  was  duped  and 
used.  I  was  Ued  to.  But  I  repeat  I  acted 
from  good  motives  and  I  have  never  know- 
ingly aided  Communlsta  or  any  Communist 
cause.  I  wUh  to  thank  the  committee  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear  and  clarify  my 
position.  I  have  been  alow  to  realize  that 
persons  I  thought  sincere  were  Communlsta. 
I  am  glad,  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  the 
Nation,  thht  they  have  been  exposed  by  your 
committee. 

WhUe  you  have  been  exposing  Commu- 
nlsta, I  have  been  fighting  them  and  their 
Ideology  in  my  own  way.  I  have  Just  fin- 
ished appearing  in  close  to  250  performances 
of  Darlcness  at  Noon  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  perhaps  the  strongest  indictment  of 
communism  ever  presented.  I  am  sure  It 
had  a  profound  and  lasting  elTect  on  all  who 
saw  it. 

Allow  me  to  again  thank  you  for  permit- 
ting me  to  appear  before  this  committee  to 
frankly  express  my  views. 


NatkNuI  RepabUcaa  Qab  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  K¥W  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBB 
Wednesday.  April  30. 1952 

I»lr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  National  Republican  Club,  among 
other  activities,  has  had  a  slogan  con- 
test, touching  a  variety  of  subjects  of 
great  and  timely  interest.  Outstanding 
among  these  is,  of  course,  that  of  foreign 
affairs. 

It  is  particularly  a  pleasure  to  utilize 
a  few  moments  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  my  constituents  has 
been  awarded  first  prize  in  this  contest. 
As  part  of  these  remarks  I  should  like  to 
Include    the    following    letter    by    Hon. 
Charles  H.  Tuttle,  the  president  of  the 
National  Republican  Club,  to  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Tishman,  of  607  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  City,  the  winner  of  the  award: 
National  Rxpubucan  Club, 
NeiD  York.  N.  Y..  February  14, 1952. 
Mr.  MAuaicx  Tebhman, 

New  York.  N.  T. 

Mt  Czab  Mm.  Tishmam:  At  the  Uncoln 
Dinner  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  Judges  an- 
nounced you  as  the  winner  of  the  first  award 
tmder  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs  In  the 
slogan  contest.  Tour  slogan  was  read  out 
as  follows: 

"Help  thoee^bo  are  willing  to  defend  free- 
dom but  keep  the  home  fires  burning,  lest 
they  be  extinguished  and  the  whole  world 
left  in  darkness." 

I  am  sorry  that  you  were  not  rreeent  to 
hear  the  announcement.  In  a  few  days  I 
will  send  you  the  award  as  per  the  terms  of 
the  slogan  contest. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  TUIILB. 
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Sodal  Sccwfty  PayMnt  to  Sovik  Dak«ta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF  BOOTH  OAKOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  30, 19 S2 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORB.  I  include  the  following  statement  re- 
garding my  bill.  H.  R.  7639: 

In  asking  the  Federal  Government, 
which  means  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  help  carry  the  burden 
of  the  cost  of  the  social  work  for  the  In- 
dian. I  am  only  asking  that  you.  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  do  the  fair 
thing,  the  honorable  thing.  I  am  only 
asking  the  Federal  Government  to  live 
up  to  its  treaty  contracts. 

I  would  ask  you  to  go  back  into  our 
national  history  a  short  distance  with 
me. 

Remember  that  I  am  talking  about  a 
nation  of  people — the  great  Sioux  nation 
of  Indian  people — as  proud  and  fearless 
as  any  in  history,  as  willing  to  fight  for 
their  land  and  their  territory  as  any  na- 
tion of  people  in  the  world,  as  much  en- 
titled to  their  land  as  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, or  France,  or  Italy  are  entitled  to 
theirs. 

You,  as  a  colonial,  exploring  people, 
drove  the  Sioux  nation  back  onto  the 
prairies  of  the  Middle  West.  You  made 
a  treaty  with  them,  just  as  binding  a 
treaty  as  any  two  nations  could  enter 
into.  In  that  contract  you  agreed  that 
there  should  be  set  aside  a  piece  of  covm- 
try  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  and  you  agreed  that  such  land 
was  to  be  theirs  and  you  would  stay  out 
Of  it.  You  not  only  agreed  to  stay  out  of 
It,  but  you  agreed  to  keep  your  people  out 
of  it. 

You  failed  to  keep  your  people  out  of  it 
and  as  they  went  across  these  areas  with 
wagon  trains,  my  people  attacked  them, 
as  you  agreed  they  should  have  done. 

But  that  was  nothing.  Somehow, 
someone  brought  back  into  your  country 
the  nmior  that  there  was  gold  in  a 
mountainous  100  square  miles  in  the 
State  you  have  given  to  my  nation. 
Your  people  began  to  trickle  into  this 
scenic  area  in  search  of  gold — at  the 
same  time  shooting  and  killing  my  peo- 
ple when  we  molested  you  for  breaking  a 
solemn  treaty  and  contract  right,  and 
yet  you  had  no  more  right  to  go  into 
that  territory  without  a  permit  or  visa 
than  I  would  have  to  go  into  Mexico  and 
proceed  to  shoot  anyone  who  attempted 
to  molest  me. 

Then  your  Government,  acting  upon 
the  reports  of  intruders,  sent  General 
Custer  into  the  Black  Hills — and.  of 
course,  he  discovered  gold.  It  was  then 
that  "all  hell"  broke  loose.  You  crossed 
our  borders  at  every  point  and  because 
we  were  forced  to  fight  for  our  rights  you 
sent  armies  against  us.  You  know  what 
we  did  to  General  Custer  out  on  the  edge 
of  the  Big  Horn  because  he  was  trying  to 
force  us  to  surrender  and  be  peaceful 


while  you  broke  your  treaty  and  took 
from  us  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
100  square  miles  in  the  world. 

Then,  because  you  were  strong  and  we 
were  weak.  ]rou  forced  us  to  enter  into 
another  treaty.  You  told  us  you  would 
buy  this  land  and  that  If  we  would  accept 
this  shrunken  hunting  groimd,  which 
our  leaders  knew  would  not  provide  a 
livelihood  for  our  people,  you  would  pro. 
vide  us  with  rations  so  long  as  we  or  our 
children  needed  asistance,  that  you 
woxild  provide  us  with  educational  facili- 
ties so  that  we  could  adopt  your  form  of 
civilization  and  that  you  would  compen- 
sate us  in  your  form  of  money  for  our 


How  have  you  kept  that  contract? 

Today— 75  years  later,  you  hare  not 
made  any  settlement  for  the  Black  Hills. 
The  case  is  still  tied  up  in  the  courts. 

You  have  set  up  a  bureau  that  is  hog- 
tled  with  red  tape.  You  have  one  Gov- 
ernment employee  for  every  17  enrolled 
Indians  in  the  Nation — not  those  on  the 
reservations,  but  those  who  have  their 
names  on  Indian  rolls — including,  if  you 
please,  a  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  several  men  who  have 
served  in  this  Congress. 

You  have  forced  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  for  one.  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
support  and  keep  of  anyone  who  reaches 
the  age  of  65  years  and  50  percent  of  the 
support  and  keep  of  the  mother  and  all 
dependent  children. 

You  have  refused  to  give  any  aid  or 
assistance  to  any  Indian  you  have  in- 
dited to  leave  the  reservations  of  my 
State  unless  he  returns  to  the  reserva- 
tion to  obtain  that  support  and  aid 

and  you  are  forcing  the  organized  coun- 
ties of  my  State  to  provide  these  ra- 
tions to  these  needy  Sioux  people  that 
you  contracted  to  furnish. 

You  have  broken  every  contract;  you 
have  broken  every  treaty.  You  have 
spent  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  In 
wild  and  foolish  experiments. 

And  that,  my  colleagues,  is  only  half 
of  the  story.  Yoiu-  bureau  is  in  here  to- 
day asking  for  a  terrifically  increased  ap- 
propriation to  attempt  another  experi- 
ment that  is  basically  unsound  unless  it 
Is  planned  through  more  carefully  and 
and  unless  it  carries  through  fiuther 
than  the  present  program  is  planned  and 
thought  through. 

I  refer  to  the  several  million  dollars 
the  department  is  requesting  to  carry  out 
an  almost  mass  exodus  of  the  Indians 
from  the  reservation  country.  This  to  be 
accomplished  through  a  program  of  vo- 
cational training  with  a  view  of  ultimate 
assimilation. 

And,  I  submit  to  you  that  the  program 
Is  half  good— but  only  half  good. 

The  thing  is,  the  program  lacks  an 
understanding  of  the  Indian  people.  It 
does  not  take  into  account  that  the  In- 
dian people  are  Just  as  human  as  the 
white  people  and  that  you  cannot  expect 
them,  as  a  group,  to  break  away  from  the 
home  ties  and  the  doubtful  security  of 
their  homes  and  the  reservation,  to  cut 
off  all  contacts,  bum  all  bridges,  and  go 
out  into  a  cold,  ruthless,  business  world 
where  they  will  be  without  friends  and 
where  this  coldhearted,  treaty- breaking 


Government  serves  advance  notice  that 
if  they  should  become  unemployed  they 
win  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  county  eocn- 
misaioners  of  the  county  in  which  they 
reside  or  the  charity  of  the  people  of  that 
community. 

Remember — jrou.  as  an  American  citi* 
sen.  contracted  with  this  man  that  you 
as  a  stockholder  in  this  Nation  and  not  as 
a  citizen  of  any  one  county  or  any  one 
State,  would  provide  his  needs  for  him 
imtil  he  is  able  to  care  for  himself. 

The  Sioux  Indian  can.  and  he  will, 
learn  to  care  for  himself  if  he  is  given  a 
fair  chance,  but  that  fair  chance  includes 
reasonable  security  against  hunger  while 
making  this  transition. 

If  you  will  contract  with  the  countj 
commissioners  of  the  counties  to  which 
these  people  are  to  be  removed,  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  aid  that  they  are 
required  to  give  these  people  when  they 
are  out  of  work,  you  will  give  the  8k)uz 
Indian  the  security  that  he  must  have 
If  he  Is  to  be  expected  to  malce  tlie 
break,  and  you  will  only  be  Uving  up  to 
your  contractual  obligation. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  counties,  al 
least  in  my  State,  would  be  willing  to 
perfbrm  this  service  without  expense  to 
the  Government,  aixl  could  do  it  so  much 
more  efBciently  and  so  mjch  more  cheap- 
ly than  the  Federal  Government  could. 

I  want  to  give  the  department  credit 
where  credit  is  diie.  Steps  are  being 
taken  In  the  right  direction  in  some  in- 
stances. For  example,  the  department 
Is  beginning  to  contract  with  hospitals 
for  the  medical  treatment  of  some  of  th* 
needy  Indians  who  have  left  the  reaenra- 
tlon.  and.  in  many  instances,  with  pri- 
vate hospitals  on  the  reservations.  Con- 
tracts are  behig  made  with  the  States  to 
help  cover  the  cost  of  the  education  of 
Indian  children  in  existing  white  schools. 
And.  this  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  dlrectioa  But.  it  is  only 
a  short  step.  And.  when  I  ask  t>%>t 
these  steps  be  speeded  up.  the  depart- 
ment's only  rei>ly  U  that  they  have  to 
have  more  help.  More  help.  More  he]p. 
More  help.  More  help  to  become  morw 
deeply  entangled  in  a  morass  of  red  tap«. 

Now.  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  m-ogram  has  not  been  thought 
through.  I  want  to  give  you  some  spe- 
cific facts. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sea- 
sonal, contractual  work  In  the  city  of 
Rapid  aty,  a  thriving,  fast-growing  dty 
at  the  gateway  of  the  Black  Hills,  and 
the  locaUon  of  the  largest  B-36  bomber 
air  base  in  the  United  States.  Some 
3,000  Indians  were  making  their  home 
in  that  city  when,  because  of  an  unpre- 
cedented winter  and  other  reasons,  much 
Of  this  work  was  shut  down  this  winter. 
The  result  was  that  many,  many  of  these 
families  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
and  have  no  income.  Many  are  in  des- 
perate condition.  I  have  made  many  ap. 
peals  to  the  department  for  some  sort  of 
assistance.  Kvery  suggestion  that  any 
of  us  have  made  has  been  turned  down 
with  the  simple  little  suggestion  that  no 
off-reservation  assistance  of  any  kind 
can  be  given. 

The  Indians  are  told  that  if  they  can 
not  possibly  get  by.  they  will  have  to  r«- 
ttim  to  the  reservation  for  help. 
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Now.  I  ask  you— do  you  propose  to  ap- 
proprlate  several  million  dollars  for  a 
program  to  get  the  Indians  off  the  reser- 
vations and  yet.  the  first  time  they  find 
themselves  in  need,  serve  notice  upon 
them  to  run  back  to  the  reservation  so 
they  can  get  a  few  rations?  What  kind 
of  logic  is  that? 

Another  instance— employment  has 
taken  a  large  number  of  Indians  into 
the  city  of  Winner  in  my  State.  This  is 
another  city  located  in  and  near  the  In- 
dian country,  in  fact,  in  an  open  reser- 
vation. An  unprecedented  winter,  with 
79  Inches  of  snow,  the  worst  In  history, 
has  brought  great  suffering  and  distress 
to  many,  many  families  living  tempo- 
rarily in  tents  and  low-cost  houblng.  I 
asked  the  department  for  assistance. 
The  department  not  only  refused  to  lend 
any  assistance,  but  urged  them  to  return 
to  the  Indian  reservation  and  made  this 
recommendation,  and  I  quote  from  the 
letter  of  the  department,  under  date  of 
February  28.  1952,  over  the  signature  of 
Dillon  S.  Myer: 

It  wu  suggested  that  tb»  Indians,  particu- 
larly the  young  men.  who  would  like  to  ob- 
tain loans  from  credit  funds  to  reestabllBta 
tbemselTes  on  their  own  land,  as  they  feel 
that  the  wage  economy  would  not  mean  long 
time  eecxurlty  for  tbelr  families,  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Parmm  Home  Administra- 
tion to  be  financed  under  that  plan. 

Now.  I  ask  you  again— do  you  propose 
to  appropriate  several  million  dollars  for 
a  program  to  get  the  Indians  off  the  res- 
ervations and  yet  the  first  time  they  find 
themselves  in  need,  serve  notice  upon 
them  to  run  back  to  the  reservation  so 
they  can  get  a  few  rations?  What  kind 
of  logic  is  that? 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  program 
was  only  half  good,  aiul  I  repeat  that 
it  is  only  half  good. 

The  program  to  get  the  Indians  off 
the  reservations  is  good  but  how  do  they 
propose  to  keep  them  off?  How  do  they 
propose  to  integrate  them?  I  say  again 
that  It  has  only  been  thought  halfway 
through. 

Bear  with  me  while  I  relate  another 
experience.  On  March  20.  1952.  Hubert 
DeSersa.  president  of  the  Black  HHi^ 
Indian  Council,  of  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.. 
himself  a  self-supporting  Indian  who  is 
employed  as  a  mechanic  in  a  garage  in 
Rapid  City,  came  to  Wasliington  seek- 
ing some  method  of  getting  aid  for  his 
needy  people  in  that  city.  He  accom- 
panied me  at  noon  to  the  Capitol  restau- 
rant for  lunch.  It  was  our  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  share  a  table  with  Representa- 
tive TOBT  MoKRis,  of  Oklahoma,  chair- 
man of  the  Indian  Affairs  subcommittee 
in  the  House  and  a  true  friend  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Indian  problem,  and 
John  H.  Provinse.  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  a  very  learned 
and  high-type  gentleman.  He  is  a  man 
who  Is  sincere  and  who  may  understand 
the  problems  so  far  as  some  Indians  are 
concerned,  but  he  demonstrated  that 
he  has  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the 
Sioux  Indian,  at  least. 

He  made  the  statement  that  the  De- 
partment absolutely  could  not  give  any 
relief  to  any  off -reservation  Indians.  I 
then  asked  him  how  he  expected  these 
Indians  to  remain  off  the  reservation 
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during  slack  work  periods.  He  told  me 
that  they  had  a  large  amoimt  of  con- 
stant, not  periodic,  employment  lined 
up  in  such  places  as  Chicago  and  that 
they  intended  to  remove  many  of  the 
Bloux  Indians  to  Chicago  for  permanent 
employment. 

Chicago.  Sioux  Indians  working  In 
factories  in  Chicago.  Speaking  of  ghost 
riders  in  the  sky. 

I  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  Xhe  In- 
dians of  Wisconsin  or  Illinois.  Possibly 
they  may  be  removed  to  Chicago  and 
placed  in  factories,  but  I  do  know  the 
Sioux  people.  I  have  lived  with  them 
all  of  my  life.  I  know  them  as  I  know 
the  white  people.  They  will  not  go  to 
Chicago  to  seek  employment — and  why 
should  they?  They  were  bom  and 
raised,  as  I  was  born  and  raised,  out  in 
the  clear,  clean  open  spaces  of  the  Da- 
kotas.  You  propose  to  take  them  out 
of  such  God-given  surroundings  and  re- 
locate them  among  strangers  in  a  dirty. 
congested,  smoky  city.  How  long  would 
they  stay  there?  I  can  tell  you — Just 
about  as  long  as  I  would  stay  in  Wash- 
ington if  I  were  not  here  trying  to  per- 
form a  service  for  my  people. 

I  want  to  appropriate  every  cent  that 
Is  necessary  to  do  the  Job.  I  want  my 
Government  to  live  up  to  its  contract 
to  provide  for  the  care.  keep,  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Sioux  Indians  so  long  as 
they  need  that  assistance.  But  I  want 
that  program  of  care,  education,  and  as- 
sistance to  be  handled  by  those  who  un- 
derstand the  problem  and  imderstand 
the  Sioux  Indian  people  and  who  are 
willing  to  face  actual  facts  in  the  light 
of  existing  circumstances  and  consid- 
ering the  difficulties  involved  in  dealing 
with  human  nature. 

In  summarizing  this  point,  let  me  say 
that  for  many  years  the  only  program 
was  to  school  the  Sioux  and  to  teach  him 
agriculture  and  livestock  raising.  The 
difDculty  with  that  program  was  that  the 
Sioux  are  Just  as  human  as  the  white 
planners — all  Indians  cannot  be  farm- 
ers, any  more  than  all  white  people  can 
be  farmers.  And  yet  this  Government 
spent  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  force 
them  to  do  Just  that. 

To  the  credit  of  Commissioner  Myer, 
I  will  say  that  his  program  of  trying  to 
help  the  Sioux  fit  into  their  notch  in  the 
white  society  is  a  great  step  forward. 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  be  farmers 
should  be  helped  and  encouraged 
through  a  sensible,  business-like  loan 
program.  Those  who  are  Inclined  to- 
ward livestock  should  likewise  be  as- 
sisted through  similar  livestock  financ- 
ing. Those  who  are.  by  nature,  better 
suited  for  other  vocations.  Including  the 
professions,  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
should  be  given  assistance  in  channel- 
ing them  into  those  pursuits.  But  your 
contract — your  treaty — says  that  you  will 
assist  them  imtil  they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  in  those  pursuits^— 
not  Just  until  you  have  pushed  them  off 
the  reservations. 

I  have  sul»nitted  to  the  Congress  a 
program  which  purposes  to  dovetail  into 
the  present  program  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation. The  difference  between 
my  proposal  and  the  general  over-all 
program  of  the  Department  is  that  it 


provides  a  permanent  employment  pro- 
gram for  the  individxial  and  one  which 
will  not  leave  him  without  a  job  when 
Ills  training  is  completed. 

My  bill  provides  for  an  on-the-job- 
tralning  program  similar  to  the  veterans 
on-the-job  training.  It  would  be  han- 
dled and  supervised  by  presently  exist- 
ing facilities  and  would  not  require  any 
new  help  or  overseers.  The  trainee 
would  go  into  a  factory  or  business  or 
professional  office.  He  would  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
trained  employee.  While  he  is  learning 
the  business  or  trade,  the  employer  would 
pay  part  of  his  salary  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  part.  As  he  learned  the 
trade,  the  employer's  percentage  would 
Increase  and  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  the  salary  would  decrease.  When 
the  training  period  is  complete,  the 
trainee  Is  located,  earning  the  salary  he 
has  been  earning  throughout  the  3-year 
training  period.  He  has  learned  the 
trade,  he  has  fit  himself  into  his  sur- 
roundings and  there  is  no  problem  about 
his  being  unemployed  or  having  to  shift 
to  another  Job.  This  program  would 
take  care  of  many  young  men  and  their 
training  and  employment  would  be  per- 
manent. 

The  Commissioner  testified  before  the 
committee  and  gave  his  approval  to  it. 
But  he  has  applied  the  old  treatment  to 
the  bill  of  killing  it  with  love  and  affec- 
tion. He  says  it  is  so  good  it  should  be 
applied  to  all  Indians  in  the  United 
States  and  not  Just  to  the  Sioux  people. 
But  he  indicates  it  is  too  big  a  program 
to  go  ihto  all  at  once  on  a  Nation-wide 
scale.  So.  as  he  embraces  the  plan  and 
holds  It  close  to  his  heart,  he  gives  it 
the  kiss  of  death. 

The  program  does  not  require  depart- 
mental administration.  While  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  in  my  State,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  Sioux  Indians  r^de,  is 
willing  to  handle  the  program  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  veterans  work  and  has  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  handle  these 
Indian  on-the-job  trainees,  the  Commis- 
sioner goes  to  the  National  office  and  gets 
them  to  make  a  report  that  such  a  pro- 
gram on  a  national  scale  would  not  be 
feasible  unless  more  employees  and  de- 
partments were  added  to  their  depart- 
ment 

It  is  a  vicious  circle.  It  brings  us  right 
back  to  the  place  from  whence  we 
started.  It  brings  us  back  to  the 
point  that  no  one  in  government  will 
permit  anything  constructive  to  be 
done  unless  that  program  provides 
for  the  creation  of  another  department 
and  another  deluge  of  employees  to  ad- 
minister It.  Thus,  the  Indian  is,  and 
probably  always  will,  be  the  victim  of  big 
government  and  a  living  example  of 
what  government  planning  of  the  lives 
of  people  will  do  to  any  race. 

Now,  let  us  refer  back  once  again  to 
the  treaty  of  1876,  wherein  your  Govern- 
ment, for  a  valuable  consideration,  en- 
tered Into  a  valid  and  binding  contract 
with  the  Sioux  Nation,  under  the  terms 
of  which  it  was  specifically  agreed  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  United  States  does  agree  to  provide  aU 
necessary  aid  to  assist  the  said  Indians  In  the 
work   of   civilization;    to   furnish   to   ihem 
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schools  and  Instruction  In  mechanical  and 
agriculture  arts,  as  provided  for  by  the  treaty 
ol  1868.  •  •  •  Such  rations,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  con- 
tinued imtll  the  Indians  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves. 

Are  you.  as  a  government,  living  up  to 
your  contract  with  my  people  to  provide 
for  their  support  until  they  are  able  to 
support  themselves  when  you  require  my 
State  to  furnish  50  percent  of  the  aid  to 
all  of  those  over  the  age  of  65  years? 
Are  you  living  up  to  your  contract  to  sup- 
port them  until  they  are  able  to  support 
themselves  when  you  require  my  State  to 
furnish  50  percent  of  the  support  and 
maintenance  for  all  dependent  children 
and  their  mothers? 
w  We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
the  character  of  a  country  which  fails  to 
live  up  to  its  treaties  with  other  na- 
tions— we.  as  a  people,  must  do  it  with 
a  red  face  when  we  consider  the  way  we 
have  lived  up  to  our  treaties  with  the 
Sioiuc  Nation. 

When  that  statement  is  made,  both 
you  and  the  Indian  Bureau  shrug  your 
shoulders  and  answer  me  by  saying  that 
It  is  partially  tha  obligation  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  because  these  people 
are  citizens  of  that  State.  Legally  and 
technically  this  is  not  true. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
are  not  applicable  to  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion. Our  law  enforcement  authority 
ends  at  the  reservation  border.  An  In- 
dian with  a  family  of  12  children  may  be 
killed  on  the  reservation.  His  assassin 
,  may  be  the  owner  of  a  large  ranch  and  a 
hundred  head  of  cattle  and  yet  the  State 
Is  without  jurisdiction  to  prosecute  him 
criminally.  The  State  must  give  aid  to 
dependent  children,  to  the  dead  man's 
widow  and  12  children,  yet  the  assassin's 
property,  his  ranch  and  cattle  are  judg- 
ment proof  under  the  Federal  law.  The 
State  courts  cannot  touch  them. 

Under  the  infamous  Wheeler -Howard 
Act,  promulgated  by  the  great  John 
Collier,  a  reservation  which  adopted  the 
act  established  its  own  government,  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial.  Under 
this  communal  scheme,  the  tribal  council 
Is  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branch  of  government  and  they,  in  tura, 
establish  their  own  court  system.  Of- 
fenders against  tribal  law  are  tried  in 
courts,  the  Judge  of  which  Is  elected  by 
the  people.  He  dare  not  be  a  lawyer  or 
practicing  attorney  at  law,  and  any 
lawyer,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  United 
States  is  specifically  forbidden  by  the 
act  from  appearing  in  tribal  court  to  de- 
lend  a  person  accused  of  law  violation. 

As  in  the  communal  nation  after 
which  this  system  was  patterned,  they 
are  authorized  to  marry  and  divorce. 
The  laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
applicable  to  marriage  and  divorce  do 
not  apply  to  Indians  living  under  this 
Jurisdiction.  And  yet,  when  the  tribal 
court  issues  a  divorce  to  a  married 
couple  with  children,  the  mother  then 
becomes  eligible  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  the  State  must  foot  the  bill 
for  50  percent  of  the  cost. 

You  call  him  a  citizen  of  the  State. 
Yet.  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  any  adult  citizen  is  permitted 
to  purchase  any  quantity  and  quality  of 
Intoxicating  liquor  he  may  desire.    You 


prohibit  a  licensed  dealer  from  selling 
any  amount  whatever  of  intoxicating 
liquor  to  any  Sioux  Indian  of  any  age. 

You  agreed  with  his  forefathers  that 
for  the  exchange  of  certain  lands,  you 
would  maintain  his  children  until  they 
were  able  to  maintain  themselves.  You 
agreed  to  do  that  as  a  Nation,  not  by 
half -Nation  and  half-State.  You  agreed 
to  educate  his  children  until  they  could 
be  integrated  into  the  existing  civiliza- 
tioa  You  agreed  to  assist  in  that  as- 
similation by  making  him  equal.  Can 
he  be  equal  so  long  as  certain  laws  apply 
to  him  which  do  not  apply  to  other  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation? 

South  Dakota  has  borne  an  unjust 
burden  for  the  Federal  Government 
since  the  passage  of  the  social-sectirity 
law.  In  spite  of  a  treaty  contract,  the 
Federal  Government  has  forced  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State  to  carry  50  percent 
of  the  burden  of  old-age  assistance  and 
aid  to  dependent  children  which  the 
Federal  Government  contracted  to  carry. 

This  is  not  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribes,  since, 
imder  the  Federal  law.  the  Government 
reimburses  the  States  of  Arizona.  New 
Mexico,  and  Nevada  to  the  extent  of  80 
percent  of  the  50  percent  these  States 
contribute.  In  neither  of  those  in- 
stances did  the  Federal  Govenmient 
have  a  treaty  contract  to  provide  support 
as  they  do  in  the  case  of  the  Sioux  In- 
dian Nation. 

Special  laws,  described  above,  and  spe- 
cial conditions,  described  above,  with 
regard  to  the  handling  of  the  Sioux  In- 
dians, the  mismanagement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Indians  by  and  through  law  and 
the  Indian  Bureau  have  occasioned  the 
need  for  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
which  will  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  to  the  Indian  what  the 
Great  White  Father  contracted  to  give 
him  when  he  took  his  country  from  him. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  nxjMoxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30. 19 52 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  widespread  confusion  in 
our  national  thinking  we  find  insidious 
attempts  to  propagate  the  doctrine  that 
In  order  to  make  America  stronger  we 
should  tie  in  our  fortunes  in  a  world-wide 
organization  even  to  the  extent  of  sur- 
rendering material  elements  of  our  na- 
tional sovereignty.  It  is  refreshing  to 
realize  that  the  yoimg  people  of  our  Na- 
tion are  seriously  considering  the  im- 
plications of  such  a  movement  and  are 
becoming  articulate  in  the  expression 
of  their  views  in  this  serious  matter.  In 
line  with  this.  I  present  a  letter  from  a 
yoimg  man  not  yet  16  years  of  age,  writ- 
ten to  his  grandfather  as  evidence  that 
our  young  people  are  thinking  seriously 
on  this  situation  so  vital  to  our  national 
Interests. 


The  letter  follows: 

JACKSONTIULB.  ILL.,  April  17.  1952. 

DcA*  Bampa:  For  sometime  now  we  have 
been  hearing  a  lot  about  the  one  world  idea 
whereby  all  nations  give  up  some  of  their 
ways  of  life  and  enter  Into  a  neutral  or- 
ganization of  good  wUI  and  everlasting  peace. 

This  looks  good  at  first  glance  and  wou!d 
without  doubt  be  a  great  organization  of 
which  to  be  a  part — with  several  Important 
reservatloiu. 

Before  I  go  on.  I  wotild  like  to  bring  out 
one  point.  When  you  read  this  letter  you 
might  get  the  Idea  that  I  am  old-faahloned 
and  want  no  changes,  but  before  you  paaa 
judgment  let  us  look  at  this  question  and 
then  decide  bow  old-fashioned  and  backward 
my  thinking  Is. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  this  proposi- 
tion la  the  Inescapable  fact  that  all  the 
countries  In  the  world  would  have  to  give  up 
certain  of  their  own  ideas  and  wajrs  of  life  so 
that  the  organization  as  a  whole  could  func- 
tion. There  is  no  way  to  get  aroiud  this. 
It  has  to  be  met  and  dealt  with. 

Now  to  my  point.  I  would  not  b«  wlUlng 
to  give  up  very  many  of  the  rlgbU  and 
liberties  of  our  way  of  life.  This  may  sound 
old-fashioned,  backward,  and  selfish,  but  let 
us  look  at  the  facts. 

This  U  without  a  doubt  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world.  We  have  our  great  indus- 
tries, our  fertile  farm  lands,  and  a  great 
American  spirit  built  from  otir  glorious  past. 
The  opportunities  In  this  coimtry  are  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  We  are  a  country 
built  by  Individual  InltlaUve  and  private  en- 
terprlse.  with  the  wUl  and  chance  to  get 
ahead.  These  have  made  this  country  great. 
We  have  in  our  short  national  hutory  made 
more  advances  in  medicine,  science,  rellgloxia 
freedom,  and  average  famUy  living  than  any 
country  In  the  world's  history.  In  short  this 
Is  America  the  producer.  America  the  farm- 
er's paradise,  America  the  democracy,  strong- 
hold of  the  world.  We  should  be  proud  of 
this.  This  U  not  the  country  that  shall 
give  up  its  rlghu.  ideals,  and  way  of  living, 
or  surrender  any  elements  of  sovereignty, 
for  any  cause.  Itistead.  let  the  other  coun- 
tries  foUow  us  (iwder  their  own  power). 
This  Idea  of  laying  down  to  other  naUona, 
supporting  one  nation  because  we  are  afraid 
we  might  lose  our  bases  In  her  territory  If 
we  don't,  afraid  to  fight  Instead  of  waging 
a  false  attack  in  which  we  gain  nothing  but 
dead  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers,  don't  appeal 
to  me.  Is  this  the  American  tradition?  Is 
this  our  way  of  doing  things?  No.  Let  ua 
serve  noUce  to  the  world  that  this  Is  America 
and  that  If  anybody  follows  anybody  It  will 
be  them  foUowlng  us. 

There  Is.  of  course,  lota  of  Intricacies  In 
oxir  forelgln  policy,  but  it  would  be  wise  to 
remember  this,  that  In  the  past  few  years 
we  have  let  up  on  our  real  opporttinltles  and 
thus  have  been  led  astray. 

Thla  Is  America.  Let  us  keep  her  strong  so 
that  no  nation  may  dare  to  tread  on  us. 
This  we  can  do  only  by  safeguarding,  not  sur- 
rendering, the  very  things  that  have  made 
her  great. 

Your  grandson. 

ZhCX   BVCKLXW. 


For  a  StroBf  Israel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MASSACHTJSms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recobo.  I 
Wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 


appeared   In  the  Daily  Evening  Item, 
l^riiri,  Mass..  on  April  26.  1952: 
Fob  a  Stbono  Ibbaxl 

The  seeds  of  freedom  have  been  planted 
deeply  and  firmly  In  the  new  State  of  Israel 
and  freedom-loving  people  everywhere  have 
watched  their  blossoming  with  admiration. 
Israel,  which  ne«t  Wednesday  observes  its 
fourth  azmlversary  has  doubled  Its  popula- 
tion In  less  than  4  years  by  giving  sancttiary 
and  opportunity  for  normal  Uvlng  to  more 
than  700.000  homeless  refugees. 

The  United  Jewish  Appeal — which  since 
Its  inception  more  than  18  years  ago  has 
fed  and  cared  for  more  than  1.000,000  Jewish 
men.  women,  and  children,  helped  more 
than  900.000  refugees  to  reach  Israel,  the 
United  States,  and  other  democracies,  played 
a  decisive  role  In  the  establishment  of  Israel — 
has  launched  Its  19Sa  Nation-wide  campaign. 
The  goal  this  year  U  1151,500,000. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  stuns 
required  by  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  this 
year  will  be  used  for  construction  and  aid 
programs  In  behalf  of  the  700,000  ImmlgranU 
who  have  entered  Israel.  In  1952,  UJA  funda 
must — 

Strengthen  Israel's  economy  and  demo- 
cratic structure  by  helping  to  construct  100 
new  agricultural  settlements  and  31,000 
housing  units  •  •  •  develop  nearly  400 
established  colonies  •  •  •  rstabliah  and 
enlarge  22.000  pntlausterlty  farms  to  in- 
crease the  new  nation's  agricultural  out- 
put *  *  *  provide  aid  to  11,000  handi- 
capped immigrants  In  Israel  •  •  •  con- 
tinue vital  relief  and  medical  programs  for 
250.000  distressed  Jews  in  Europe  and  other 
democratic  havens  this  year. 

The  only  country  In  the  Middle  East  which 
can  be  reasonably  compared  with  our  own 
la  larael.  By  helping  the  seeds  of  freedom 
In  this  new  nation  to  flour lah.  we  can  aaatire 
the  growth  and  development  at  a  vibrant, 
stront  and  courageous  democratic  strong- 
hold. 

We  can  give  Israel  the  help  she  needs 
through  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  Through 
this  assistance.  Israel  can  set  an  example 
for  all  other  nations  in  the  Middle  Bast. 

The  United  States  Government  has  dem- 
onstrated its  abiding  faith  and  warm  in- 
terest In  Israel  by  granting  to  that  country 
an  impressive  amount  of  economic  aid.  The 
United  States  and  the  American  people  wlah 
to  see  Israel  strong  and  secure,  carrying  aloft 
the  banner  of  freedom,  and  progress. 

■varyone  concerned  with  the  distreaa  of 
his  fellow  men.  everyone  who  wishes  to  see 
the  horiaon  of  democracy  expanded  a  Uttle 
more  along  the  front  line  of  freedom,  la 
urged  to  support  the  Nation-wide  campaign 
of  the  1962  United  Jewiah  Appeal. 


Dr.  Tofanaa  Cotton 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  aRNAHAN 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATrVBO 

Wednesday.  April  30. 1952 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRo,  I  include  the  following  article 
taken  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
under  date  of  April  28,  1952: 
Vaw  Btnaci*  Phtstcian,  83.  Still  Ministebs 
TO  Ills  or  Hnx  pyjuc — Oklt  Medical  Doc- 

TOa   IK  COTTlfTT  WOBXBS  HlB  WAT  THBOUGR 

ScKooL — La>    CaoaAss    TO    Paavswr    Dia- 


(By  Dorothy  O.  Moore) 
Vaw  Bvbxn,  Mo. — The  early  morning  mist 
Is  sUU  drUUng  over   Current  River  Valley 


when  patients  begin  to  arrive  at  Dr.  Tolman 
Cotton's  office.  UntU  noon  they  come 
streaming  in.  Of  Carter  County's  4,700  peo- 
ple, those  who  are  111  and  those  who  take 
prcvenUve  steps  to  guard  good  health  keep 
the  doctor  busy.  He  Is  the  only  medical  doc- 
tor In  the  county — and  he's  88  years  old, 
often  weary. 

"Hi,  Doc.-  a  patient  wiU  say,  'T.  got  plow- 
ing to  do  and  a  hurtin'  under  my  ribs,  klnda 
steady  like,  and  I  know  in  reason  It  ain't 
just  poke  greens  I  need.  My  wife  said  I 
better  come  over  and  have  you  check  up  on 
my  ticker.  I  hate  to  bother  you,  but  you 
know  bow  women  folka  Is." 

Dr.  Cotton  examines  and  diagnoses  care- 
fuUy,  ignoring  his  own  ebbing  vigor.  One 
by  one  other  patients  come  in,  young  and 
old  and  those  In  between,  and  many  call 
themselves  "Doc's  babies."  He  deUvered 
them  at  birth,  treated  them  during  chUd- 
bood.  attended  their  weddings  as  an  honored 
friend,  and  delivered  their  children  and 
grandchUdren  as  time  went  along.  Now 
when  they  come  for  check-ups  they  like  to 
tell  him  how  things  are  going  at  home,  and 
he  likes  to  listen.  When  the  last  of  them 
has  gone  home.  Dr.  Cotton  often  takes  a  nap 
in  his  swivel  chair,  stethoscope  stUl  da  ogling 
at  hla  neck. 

rABJC  BOT,  BACB  TO  LBABH 

It's  a  long  time  since  Tolman  Cotton  was 
a  tall,  raw-boned  farm  boy.  eager  to  learn 
and  determined  to  be  a  doctor.  Paying  for 
hla  education  took  a  lot  of  his  own  hard  work 
and  whUe  he  was  still  on  the  farm  he  raised 
hogs  and  sold  them,  butchered.  Little  by 
little  his  savings  mounted.  After  he  had 
gone  through  the  third  arithmetic  and  fifth 
reader  (equivalent  to  an  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion today )  he  was  ready  for  Carleton  College, 
a  high  school  which  functioned  then  at 
Parmlngton,  Mo.  His  older  brother  helped 
with  finances,  but  Tolman  wasn't  one  to  rely 
upon  help  alone,  and  the  timing  of  school 
terms  presented  an  opportunity. 

Grade  schools  in  the  county  were  open  only 
from  July  4  through  October.  High  school 
and  college  terms  were  held  during  the  win- 
ter. Toung  Cotton  taught  each  sxunmer, 
studied  at  Carleton  College  each  winter,  then 
went  on  to  Beaumont  Medical  School  in  St. 
Louis.  Summer  teaching,  more  help  from  an- 
other  brother,  and  some  n>lghty  frugal  living 
took  him  through.  For  several  summers  he 
alternated  teaching  with  clerking  m  a  drug- 
store to  learn  more  about  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals, for  doctoring  meant  also  using  the  mor- 
tar and  pestle  then,  and  drugs  were  confus- 
ing. 

Came  the  day  when  he  wore  his  cap  and 
gown  and  proudly  received  bis  doctorate  In 
medicine.  He  had  to  choose,  as  young  doc- 
tora  have  to  choose  today,  after  internship 
between  a  rxiral  and  an  urban  practice.  Dr. 
Cotton's  roots  went  deep  in  Carter  County, 
and  though  many  people  couldnt  pay  for 
medical  care  they  needed  a  physician,  and 
that  settled  it  for  the  lanky  young  doctor. 
Van  Buren,  the  county  aeat,  was  the  logical 
place  to  begin  practice,  but  he  didn't  know 
which  building  he'd  be  able  to  rent.  His 
working  capital  was  running  low. 

OOMVXBTS  SALOON    rOB  OmCB 

Across  the  street  from  the  courthouse, 
there  was  a  saloon  in  a  frame  building,  and 
the  owner  was  going  out  of  business.  It  Is 
the  same  site  Dr.  Cotton's  office  occupies  now. 
but  the  old  frame  building  has  been  replaced 
by  one  of  brick.  The  doctor  and  his  brother 
tore  out  the  bar  and  brass  rail,  put  medicine 
bottles  where  whisky  bottles  had  been,  put 
up  a  drug  sign,  and  hung  a  pharmacy  license 
on  the  wall  to  replace  a  print  of  Ctutcr's  last 
fight.  In  1808  'n\>lman  Cotton,  M.  D."  was 
painted  on  the  entrance  that  replaced  swing- 
ing doors.  Drugs  and  medical  treatment 
weren't  what  they  are  now.  Antlphloglstlne, 
better  known  as  Denver  mud.  was  used  for 


pneumonia.  Vaccination  was  not  compul- 
sory, inoculation  unheard  of.  and  the  lay 
treatment  for  intestinal  worms  were  the 
weed,  Jerusalem  oak.  In  aorghimi  molasses, 
or  turpentine  and  castor  oil. 

Bach  simamer  malaria  hit  the  people  of 
Current  Blver  Vnlley.  and  the  cause  of  the 
disease  was  a  mysiery  even  to  physicians. 
Smallpox,  called  Cuban  Itch  m  its  mild  form, 
broke  out  sporadically.  Typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria  and  tetanus  were  imcontroUed. 
After  a  year  or  so  of  battling  all  these  f utilely. 
Dr.  Cotton  went  to  New  Orleans  for  post- 
graduate study,  particularly  in  malaria. 
Each  spring  he  packed  his  valise  frugally 
and  went  somewhere  to  study — to  Philadel- 
phia Polyclinic  Institute.  New  York  clinics, 
even  to  London,  England,  where  he  studied 
childhood  diseases.  He  was  convinced  that 
preventive  medicine  is  better  than  cure,  but 
it  was  hard  to  sell  Carter  County  on  the 
idea.  In  most  cases  there  was  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  it. 

"One  day  a  boy  came  down  with  small- 
pox." recalls  the  doctor.  "His  family  was  a 
large  one  and  to  protect  it  I  quarantined  Llm 
in  a  vacant  house  where  I  had  set  up  a 
clean  bed  and  provided  a  man  who  was  im- 
mune to  take  care  of  him.  The  family  was 
indignant.  The  father  went  to  atay  with  the 
boy  but  refused  vaccination,  and  took  small- 
pox and  died.  The  boy  got  well.  I  kept 
overalls,  a  Jacket,  and  gloves  in  my  barn  to 
wear  on  contagioiis  cases  as  a  protection  for 
my  wife  and  three  children,  and  I  had  a 
thorough  scrubbing  after  each  visit  on  con- 
tagious disease.  My  hours  were  long  and 
the  house  calls  were  scattered,  and  I  had  to 
travel  by  horse  or  buggy,  but  I've  never 
regretted  being  a  country  doctor." 

SAmTATXON  cansAOB 

In  1902  he  was  appointed  Carter  County's 
health  officer  and  began  c^cially  a  crusade 
for  health  which  is  still  remembered  almost 
as  a  legend.  Some  of  the  steps  he  took 
were  considered  radical  then. 

"There  were  36  public  schools  and  only 
4  had  privies,"  be  says.  There  were  8 
railroad  stations  where  passengers  had  to 
wait  for  trains,  but  no  toilet  facilities.  Fecal 
matter  harboring  typhoid  and  dysentery 
sources  and  hookworm  larvae  lay  on  the 
groimd.  Railroad  loading  pens  for  stock,  lo- 
cated near  the  passenger  depwts,  were  breed- 
ing places  for  flies.  I  ordered  school  boards 
to  provide  private  privies  or  close  the  schools, 
and  the  privies  were  built.  But  the  county 
prosecuting  attorney  doubted  that  a  power- 
ful railroad  would  comply. 

"I  learned  that  the  railroad  superintendent 
was  making  a  trip  In  a  private  car  to  Grandln. 
across  the  county,  bought  a  ticket  for  the 
same  trip  and  gained  access  to  the  private 
car.  Along  the  way  I  pointed  out  the  dangers 
to  health  and  put  up  a  good  sales  talk  for 
improvement.  Toilet  facilities  were  bulJt 
promptly  at  passenger  stations,  and  a  deep 
layer  of  cinders  was  spread  in  the  sVick 
pens." 

A  contagiovis  skin  disease,  due  to  lack  of 
hygiene,  was  prevalent  among  children  in 
the  schools.  Dr.  Cotton  gave  talks,  aimed 
at  the  mothers,  on  methods  of  prevention 
by  cleanliness.  The  skin  disease  is  still  found 
here  and  there  but  is  no  longer  prevalent. 
Confidence  In  the  family  doctor  went  a  long 
way  toward  family  cooperation. 

"Spring  clean-up  week,"  now  an  annual 
observance  In  Carter  County  towns,  began 
when  Dr.  Cotton  cracked  down  on  unhealth- 
ful  conditions.  He  ordered  that  empty  cans, 
old  shoes,  melon  rinds,  and  other  refuse  be 
removed.  Outdoor  privies  were  Inspected, 
with  orders  that  they  have  pits  5  feet  deep  In 
fly-tight  buildings;  rain  barrels  be  treated  or 
emptied  to  prevent  the  development  of  mos- 
quitoes; hog  pens  kept  at  least  300  feet  from 
the  nearest  residence.  The  steps  were  dras- 
tic for  the  era.  but  the  penalty  for  violation 
was  a  cash  fine  up  to  #100  or  a  year  in  JaU. 
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There  were  coxirt  prosecutions,  and  health 
Improved. 

vta*  acnooL  cumics 

In  1941  Dr.  Cotton  began  a  program  of  free 
school  clinics  and  Just  recently  completed 
clinics  where  he  gave  2,000  smallpox  vac- 
cinations and  Inoculations  against  whooping 
cough,  typhoid  fever,  tetaniis,  and  diph- 
theria. The  public  goes  along  with  the  pro- 
gram, mindful  that  during  the  past  10  years 
preventive  medicine  has  proved  Its  worth,  for 
incidence  of  the  diseases  has  been  negligible. 
There  Is  no  Carter  County  nurse.  The  aged 
doctor  was  assisted  during  the  last  clinic  by  a 
registered  nurse,  sent  briefly  by  the  State 
board  of  health,  and  by  Dr.  Prank  Ruclnskl, 
an  osteopath,  of  Van  Buren. 

Medicine  has  made  some  sweeping  changes 
with  X-ray,  radium,  penicillin,  and  the  sulfas 
since  the  old  days  of  Beaumont  College,  and 
even  now  Dr.  Cotton's  days  of  study  aren't 
over.  Each  year  brings  some  new  discovery 
and  new  techniques  must  be  learned,  but 
Doc  keeps  abreast  of  the  times.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  lone-handed  crusade  he  has  been 
chosen  three  times  as  county  coroner,  as 
president  of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  as  a  member  of  the  State  board 
of  health  and  the  eleemosynary  board.  He 
has  served  50  contlnuoxis  years  as  county 
health  ofHcer  and  still  finds  the  energy  after 
private  practice  to  crusade. 

He  points  out  that  his  practice  exceeds  by 
far  the  1,500  persons  advised  as  a  maximum 
and  that  Carter  County  also  needs  a  county 
nurse.  Folks  who  gather  In  his  waiting  room 
each  morning  say  he'll  get  help  If  It's  help  he 
wants.     He  hasn't  lost  a  battle  yet. 


Lawmakers  Back  Balanced  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  lUJMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30. 1952 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  second 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Pantagraph,  of  Bloomlngton.  111.,  rela- 
tive to  the  Marine  Corps  bill. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  this  bill, 
placing  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  is  a 
measure  for  our  national  defense. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Lawicakirs  Back  Balancko  Dernsx 

Opposition  to  the  bill  to  strengthen  the 
Marine  Corps  and  to  make  the  Commandant 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  comes 
primarily  from  the  Air  Porce  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Army. 

One  opposition  claim  Is  that  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  can  speak  for  the  Marines. 
On  this  point  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  stated: 

"The  committee  came  also  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  despite  the  very  best  Intentions 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  holder 
of  that  office  Is  very  unlikely  to  be  fitted  by 
training  and  experience  to  speak  adequately 
for  an  organization  which  so  frequently  In 
our  history,  as  today,  has  served  In  nonnaval 
activities  and  entirely  apart  from  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  The  conclusions  appear  to  be 
Inescapable  that  adequate  representations  of 
the  Marine  Corpe  and  its  valuable  viewpoint 


can  only  be  achieved  by  seating  the  Marine 
Commandant  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff." 

Another  opposition  claim  Is  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Is  a  component  part  of  the  Navy 
and  Is,  therefore,  represented  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  On  this  point  the  House 
committee  says: 

"Actually,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Is  and  has  always  been  since  its  Inception  a 
separate  service,  distinct  and  apart  from  the 
United  States  Army,  United  States  Navy,  and 
United  States  Air  Porce. 

"The  Marine  Corpe  Is  not  a  specialized 
service — unless  combat  duty  can  be  consid- 
ered a  specialty  among  military  men.  Ele- 
ments of  the  Marine  Corpe  are  trained  and 
equipped  to  fight  on  land,  on  the  sea,  and  In 
the  air.  This  appetu's  to  the  committee  to  be 
breadth,  not  specialization." 

These  are  the  views  of  the  best  Informed 
civilians  In  the  country  on  why  the  bill  about 
to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  should 
be  enacted  Into  law.  Incidentally,  this  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  38  members, 
only  one  of  whom  has  ever  been  associated 
with  the  Marines. 

The  Marine  Corps  now  has  three  divisions 
and  three  air  wings  Its  strength  during 
World  War  II  was  468,000  men  as  against  the 
300,000  floor  proposed  by  the  House. 

This  legislation  (S.  677)  Is  but  one  of 
several  similar  bills  Introduced  over  the  last 
2  years.  The  Initiative  in  each  case  has 
originated  in  Congress — not  In  any  military 
service.  The  matter  has  been  brought  to  a 
head  by  the  lopsided  ness  of  the  vote  In  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  bungling  of 
Incompetents  in  general  at  Washington,  re- 
sulting In  the  most  sanguinary  and  humili- 
ating military  fiasco  in  the  country's  history. 

The  pvirpose  of  the  bUl  Is  an  essential  step 
toward  augmenting  national  security.  We 
believe  that  S.  677,  the  Marine  Corps  bill, 
should  be  enacted  speedily  In  accordance 
with  the  Judgment  nt  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


Valne  of  Older  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THORHAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtTsrrrr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  following  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Value  of  Older  Workers." 
which  appeared  in  the  magazine  Part- 
ners— the  magazine  of  labor  and  man- 
agement : 

Valuk  or  Olok*  Wokkzbs 

(By  Maurice  J.  Tobln,  U.  8. 
Secretary  of  Labor) 

I  would  like  to  help  change  popular  prej- 
udices with  respect  to  older  persons.  There 
is  a  disposition  to  think  people  have  grown 
old  merely  because  they  have  passed  a  cer- 
tain birthday,  without  reference  to  their 
health  and  vigor.  There  is  a  widespread 
notion  that,  at  a  fixed  time,  older  workers 
should  give  up  their  places  to  younger  ones, 
and  that  without  reference  to  productive 
capacity.  We  need  the  devotion  of  all  our 
people  if  democracy  la  to  win  out.  We  must 
do  nothing  to  let  any  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation feel  rejected  or  unwanted.  The  spirit 
of  older  workers  was  never  so  high  as  during 
the  war  when  employers  went  into  old  folks' 


homes,  recruited  their  residents  for  easen- 
tial  Jobs,  even  designed  Jobs  around  them. 
If  we  could  achieve  full  employment  In  war- 
time for  destructive  purposes,  we  should  be 
able  to  achieve  full  employment  In  peace- 
time for  constructive  purposes.  That  means 
we  must  utilize  all  the  skills  of  all  our  work- 
ers, old  and  young.  Our  economy  should 
function  so  that  the  capacity  and  devotion 
of  all  otir  people  can  be  put  to  good  use. 
That  is  full  employment. 


Sodal  Secnrity  BenefiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•   or 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 

or  tujMOis 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8KNTAT1 V  KB 

Wednesday.  April  30.  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.     Mr.   Speaker,  It  la  my 

privilege  to  inform  the  House  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  membership  of  the 
Progressive  Miners  of  America  on  April 
17.  1952.  at  Springfield.  111.,  urging  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  increasing  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

Local  Union  No.  75.  P.  M.  of  A.,  of 
O'Pallon.  111.,  has  concurred  in  the  reso- 
lution, and  I  have  informed  the  mem- 
bership of  the  O'Fallon  local  that  I  am 
in  accord  with  their  position. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  eleventh  scale  convention  of 
the  Progressive  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
meeting  at  Springfield,  111.,  on  March  10. 
1952.  did  adopt  a  ceruln  reeolutlon  urging 
the  United  States  Congress  to  change  the 
present  Social  Security  Act.  by  increasing 
social -security  benefit  paymenu  so  as  to 
enable  recipients  of  such  benefltA  to  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living  during  thU 
time  when  the  uncontroUed  cost  of  Uvlng 
continues   to  increase:    and 

Whereas  the  undersigned  were  appointed 
as  a  special  committee  by  said  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intent 
of  said  resolution  in  urging  congressional 
action  in  amending  the  Social  Security  Act 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  undersigned  committee.  In 
line  with  its  duties  and  obligations,  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  Senate  bills  2705 
and  3001,  which  said  bills  wUl  greaUy  "-ene- 
flt  the  recipients  of  social -security  bene- 
fits:  Now.  therefore,  be  It  and  It  ts  hereby 

Resolved  by  this  committee,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Pro- 
ffre^sive  Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  follows: 

1.  That  all  of  the  members  of  this  organ- 
issation  be  urged  to  communicate  with  their 
Congressmen,  urging  their  support  of  Sen- 
ate bills  2705  and  3001. 

2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  each  Member  of  Congress  urging 
such  Member  to  support  said  Senate  bills. 

Adopted  thU  17th  day  of  AprU  1952. 
GxoacE  Baima, 
President,   Progressive   Mine   Work- 
ers of  America. 

CBAaLKs  Moon, 
Social  Security  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  Representative. 
Ralth  ^OAam., 
JaatasPKpm, 
Cwaww  GaAca. 
Special    Committee    Appointed     by 
Eleventh    Scale    Conx)ention,   Pro- 
ffressive  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
With    Regard    to    Social    Security 
Legislation. 
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Commnnisin  Versas  the  Negr* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 


IXJWI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne$dav.  April  30. 1952 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
conscientious  Americans  who  fear  the 
spread  of  communism  In  America  have 
expressed  particular  concern  regarding 
Its  ^read  amongst  the  Negro  popula- 
tion. Personally.  I  have  always  felt  that 
their  concern  was  unjustified.  Despite 
limitation  of  opportunities  in  many  fields 
of  endeavor  and  discrimination  in  many 
sections,  the  Negro  yields  to  none  in  his 
devotion  to  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  free  government.  That 
those  who  share  this  sentiment  with  me 
are  accurate  in  their  analysis  of  the 
Negro  American's  loyalty  is  borne  out, 
I  think,  by  a  book  recently  published 
uzuler  the  title  "Communism  Versus  the 
Negro.'^  The  author  is  William  A.  Nolan, 
a  distinguished  sociologist  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  herewith  the  last  two  pages 
from  this  thought-provoking  volun^: 

A  OLAifCB  BacxwaaD 

Lodking  back  over  82  yean  of  Communist 
propaganda  among  Negroes,  one  may  safely 
conclude  that  it  has  not  been  very  succeaa- 
ful.  Prior  to  Henry  Wallace's  ProgresalTe 
Party  movement,  much  lees  than  1  percent 
at  the  Negro  poptilatlon  had  given  it  serious 
sympathy  and  cooperation.  We  do  not  have 
eomplete  statistics  on  the  Negro  vote  for 
Wanaoe.  As  a  reetilt.  nobody  can  say 
whether  he  received  proportionately  as  much 
support  from  them  as  from  white  people. 
Available  atatkitlca  seem  to  Indicate  that  he 
did  not.  On  the  other  hand.  Henry  Wallace 
actually  garnered  enough  votes  to  make  his 
party  the  most  lucceaafui  of  all  Communist 
vanturea  among  Negroes.  Some  observers 
think  that  the  Wallace  movement  reached 
Ita  peak  of  Influence  with  Negroes  In  late 
August  1M8.  After  that  Its  power  steadily 
declined,  owing  In  large  measure  to  system- 
atic expoe\ire  of  Communist  underhand 
tactics  In  the  Progreeslve  Party  and  to  such 
spectacular  events  as  lirs.  Kasenklna's  leap 
(or  life  from  the  clutches  of  Soviet  tyranny. 

In  many  ways.  Commiinlst  leaders  tried 
harder  In  1040  than  ever  before  to  win  sym- 
pathy from  Negroes.  Their  ultimate  aims, 
however,  savored  so  much  of  revolutionary 
distinctiveness,  especially  Insofar  as  defense 
of  the  IS  Communist  leaders  was  ooncemed, 
that  their  pretended  interest  In  partial  de- 
mands and  Immediate  Issues  lost  most  of  Ita 
expected  appeal.  The  harder  the  party  lead- 
ers tried  to  involve  Negroes  In  the  meshes  of 
their  own  conspiracy,  the  more  obvioiis  be- 
came their  deceits.  With  the  downfaU  of 
Ben  Davis,  Communist  Influence  anoong  Ne- 
groes had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb.  By  July 
IMO,  an  Investigator  for  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  could  declare  that 
there  were  only  1.400  Negroes  In  the  Com- 
mxmlst  Party,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  Negro  population.  At 
that  time,  the  party  was  claiming  74,000 
members,  with  non -Communist  observers 
conceding  as  much  as  00,000.  In  the  spring 
of  1050.  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  gave  the  United 
States  Senate  an  estimate  of  64.174  for  the 
entire  party.  In  March  1951,  his  estimate 
dropped  to  43.217.    While  the  chief  of  the 


FBI  did  not  anounce  a  separate  flgrire  for 
Negro  Oommunlsta  in  the  United  States, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  luppoee  that  their 
number  increased  during  the  years  1040-51. 
If  anything,  it  fell  off — especially  after  tha 
outbreak  at  hostWtles  In  Korea. 

AHD  A  LOOK  AHXAO 

Granted  that  Communist  propaganda  haa 
proved  to  be  a  miserable  failure  with  most 
Negroes,  what  about  the  futtire?  Predic- 
tion of  human  conduct  Is.  even  under  the 
nuist  favorable  clrcvunstances.  a  rlaky  bvisl- 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  one  cri- 
terion which  jxastlfles  speculation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  future  success  or  failure  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  among  Negroes.  This 
is  the  criterion  of  adaptability.  If  the  Com- 
munist Party  would  entirely  adapt  Itself  to 
the  problems  of  Negro  life  In  the  United 
States,  its  propaganda  might  receive  serloxis 
attention.  But  that  Is  precisely  what  the 
party  cannot  do.  Every  one  of  Its  activities 
must  be  sutx>rdlnated  to  the  aggressive  am- 
bition of  a  foreign  power,  whose  interests  fre- 
quently conflict  with  those  of  American 
Negroes. 

Mrs.  Edith  Sampson's  reply  to  a  critic  of 
the  United  States,  "I  woiUd  rather  be  a  Negro 
in  America  than  a  dtlaen  in  any  other  h  nd." 
upset  the  editors  of  the  Daily  Worker  very 
much.  But  there  Is  Jiothlng  that  they  can 
do  about  It.  or  about  the  sentiments  of  the 
overwhelming  noajorlty  of  Negroes  In  the 
United  States.  So  long  as  conditions  con- 
tinue to  Improve  In  this  country,  alt>elt  far 
too  slowly,  and  so  long  as  the  party  continues 
to  put  Russia  first.  Communist  propaganda 
among  American  Negroes  will  not  succeed. 


Waka  UR-Help  Keep  Ubeity  uti 
Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoMsiM 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30. 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  editorial  from 
the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  which  ap- 
peared on  April  21.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  thnt  newspapers  all  over  this  coun- 
try have  expressed  their  sentiments  aa 
set  forth  in  this  timely  editorial  which 
refers  to  the  President's  unlawful  seizure 
of  the  steel  miUs.  My  congratulations  to 
the  editor  of  the  Janesville  Gazette. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Waks  Up — Hixp  Keep  LiBnTT  amo 
PaonsTT 

April  1052  Is  a  time  likely  to  go  down  In 
history  as  that  in  which  America  lost  its 
liberty. 

Unless  an  upsurge  of  universal  protest  is 
registered  at  once,  the  right  to  free  owner- 
ahlp  of  property  Is  gone.  Seizure  by  Presi- 
dential order,  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
due-process  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
will  win  by  default.  Whatever  we  may  have 
had  yesterday — cash,  automobile,  home,  busi- 
ness— we  still  possess  today,  but  It  may  ba 
mere  possession  and  not  ownership. 

Oovernment  can  seise  these  properties 
whenever  the  whim  may  come.  That  is  the 
nan  and  substance  of  President  Truman's 
action  in  the  steel  dispute.  Here  is  no  Issue 
of  steel  profits  or  ablUty  to  pay  higher  wages. 


It  Is  no  question  of  the  Justice  or  injustice 
at  CIO  demands.  Those  are  okl  and  limited 
Issues,  often  raised  before  and  as  often 
settled. 

Ownership  of  property,  however.  Is  In  the 
last  analysis  about  all  there  Is  to  freedom. 
If  steel  mills  can  be  seized,  then  anything 
can  be  seized.  Truman  blmeelf  left  unan- 
swered a  direct  question  of  what  he  regards 
as  his  powers  to  seize  newspapers  In  the 
fashion  of  Peron,  Argentina's  dictator. 

The  threat  is  not  a  new  one,  and  the  in- 
difference as  to  what  hai^>ens  to  steel  Is 
amazing.  As  long  ago  as  1946  Truman  toyed 
with  the  idea  of  seizing  farmers'  cattle  to 
solve  a  beef  shortage.  Farmers  then  were 
staging  something  of  a  strike  of  their  own 
because  Government  price  controls  made  it 
impoasible  to  produce  and  sell  at  the  price 
which  was  fixed.  That  Truman  stayed  his 
hand  at  the  last  moment  came  not  from  any 
scruples  about  seizing  private  property  or 
because  of  guaranteed  rights  to  free  owner- 
ship, but  only  because  It  became  clear  that 
the  meat  shortage  could  not  be  licked  that 
way.  and  farmers  comprised  a  powerful  voting 
bloc. 

The  threat  to  farmers  at  that  time  should 
prove  a  lesson  to  even  the  most  radical  labor 
union  now.  Government  dictatorship  Is  a 
two-edged  weapon.  Fven  so,  the  beef  issue 
raised  no  surge  of  public  reaction  outside 
the  Industry  Itself.  Neither  has  the  steel 
lasue.  which  has  been  carried  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Ttken  have  been  scattered  calls  In  the 
press  for  Impeachment,  also  by  a  few  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  It  Is  quite  ap- 
parent, however,  that  a  spineless  Congress 
will  take  the  Issue  lying  down.  Its  task  these 
days  Is  to  tax  and  to  appropriate.  As  a  side- 
show, we  have  the  Investigations  of  where 
the  money  has  been  squandered  after  it  Is 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  it.  Leader- 
ship In  defense  of  American  principles  la 
sadly  lacking. 

There  is  no  certain  recourse  In  the  Federal 
coxirts.  They  have  been  packed  lor  20  years 
with  political  appointees,  few  of  whom  have 
cither  appreciation  or  sympathy  tor  the  real 
foundations  of  American  liberty. 

America  appears  to  have  lost  the  vitality 
which  once  safeguarded  these  freedoms  with 
almost  religious  fervor.  The  day  is  gone 
when  patriots  fired  the  "shot  heard  round 
the  world"  because  foreign  troops  followed 
their  protests  on  a  penny  tax  on  tea.  Gone 
are  the  men  of  the  abolitionist  stripe,  who 
once  ran  southern  slaves  throxigh  this  very 
conununlty  on  the  way  to  Canada  and  free- 
dom.  Gone,  also,  Is  the  spirit  which  In  1898 
swept  tyranny  from  Cuba  and  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Liberty  meant  something  In  those  days. 
Whether  in  confiscation  through  taxation, 
restrictions  on  individual  freedom  or  rights 
to  property. 

There  Is  no  discernible  Interest  In  these 
things  any  longer.  The  Janesville  Gazette's 
Voice  of  the  People  column  has  had  not  one 
letter  of  protest  in  the  most  vital  issue  of 
this  postwar  era.  The  mall  has  been  filled 
with  comments  about  dogs  digging  in  the 
daisies  while  owners  allow  the  very  right  to 
hold  inviolate  the  soil  thev  prize  ao  highly 
to  slip  from  their  grasp.  How  blind  can  we 
get. 

Milk-toast  speakers  still  tell  their  yawn- 
ing listeners  of  creeping  socialism  and  de- 
plore the  fact  that  our  liberties  are  endan- 
gered. They  have  yet  to  catch  up  with  the 
Idea  that  the  dangers  they  see  ahead  are  al- 
ready upon  us,  and  that  emergency  action  la 
the  need  today. 

While  we  sit  beside  the  radio  to  hear  a 
popgun  thriller,  the  last  acts  of  one  of  the 
great  dramas  of  the  age  are  being  spelled  out. 
Federal  officialdom  is  moving  In  to  take  over 
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America,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  More 
guarded  acts  In  past  years  and  months  have 
been  met  with  Indifference  and  no  effective 
protest.    Most  citizens  have  been  asleep. 

The  game  is  now  out  In  the   open  and 
moving  fast. 


Tkc  1951  PMA  Program  in  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  STIGLER 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30. 1952 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
recently  received  a  summary  of  some 
selected  major  soil-building  practices 
I)erformed  in  Oklahoma  under  the  1951 
PMA  program  from  Mr.  Lyle  L.  Hague, 
chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  State  PMA 
Committee,  Stillwater.  Okla. 

These  practices  together  with  soil- 
conservation  practices  are  paying  great 
dividends  in  our  State.  The  information 
contained  in  the  summary  is  very  in- 
formative and.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

For  your  Information  there  Is  attached 
a  summary  of  some  selected  major  soU- 
bulldlng  practice:  performed  In  Oklahoma 
under  the  1951  PMA  program.  Aside  from 
their  value  In  conservation  and  soil -building 
we  would  like  to  Illustrate  what  some  of 
these  practices  are  contributing  to  defense 
production  and  some  of  the  benefits  accru- 
ing to  consumers  from  the  application  of 
these  practices. 

Crop  and  livestock  specialists  estimate  that 
one  acre  of  Improved  pasture  is  equal  to 
two  acres  of  unimproved  pasture.  Under 
the  PMA  program  In  1951  In  Oklahoma  312,- 
600  acres  of  depleted  cropland  and  pasture 
were  seeded  to  adapted  pastxire  grasses  and 
legxunes  with  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  much 
of  the  acreage.  This  mears  that  the  equiva- 
lent of  312,500  acres  was  added  In  1951  to 
the  carrying  capacity  of  our  pastures. 

In  Oklahoma  since  1936  approximately 
8.000,000  acres  of  pasture  have  been  estab- 
lished or  Improved  by  seeding  or  overseedlng 
legumes  and  grasses  under  the  program.  In 
terms  of  production  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  this  has  the  same  effect  as 
adding  3,000,000  acres  to  our  total  pasture 
acreage.  Experiments  and  farmer  experience 
show  that  production  from  our  pastures  can 
be  doubled  or  tripled  by  fertilization  and 
reseedlng  to  adapted  grasses  and  legumes. 

Soil  scientists  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiire  and  State  experiment  stations  esti- 
mate that  over  the  area  of  the  United  States 
where  most  limestone  is  used  the  applica- 
tion of  each  ton  of  limestone  Increased  hay 
and  pasture  forage  by  0.83  ton.  If  converted 
to  beef,  the  Increase  equals  62  pounds  live 
weight. 

Three  hundred  thousand  seven  hundred 
tons  of  limestone  were  applied  on  calclum- 
deflclent  soils  In  Oklahoma  under  the  1951 
PBfA  program.  Converted  on  the  above  basis, 
this  application  of  limestone  means  250.000 
tons  more  hay  and  pasture  forage  or  18,500,- 

000  pounds  more  beef  from  the  same  acre- 
age. These  figures  represent  the  contribu- 
tion to  Increased  production  from  lime  for 

1  year  only.  Response  from  limestone  Is 
practically  as  great  in  the  second  and  third 
years.    Since  1936  there  have  been  2,800,000 


tons  of  limestone  applied  to  1,500,000  acres 
of  land  In  Oklahoma  under  the  PMA  program. 
It  Is  also  estimated  by  soil  scientists  that 
on  the  average  In  the  United  States  the 
application  of  each  ton  of  phosphate  (20- 
percent  P,Oj  equivalent)  will  Increase  the 
production  of  hay  and  pasture  forage  by 
about  8  tons.  If  converted  to  beef,  the  In- 
crease due  to  the  application  of  1  ton  of 
phosphate  equals  approximately  570  pounds 
live  weight. 

In  1951  m  Oklahoma  56,400  tons  of  phos- 
phate (20  jjercent  P,Oj  equivalent)  were 
spread  under  the  PMA  program  on  phosphate 
deficient  soils.  Converted  on  the  above 
basis  this  means  450.000  tons  more  hay  and 
forage  or  32.000,000  pounds  more  beef  from 
the  acreage  to  which  phosphate  was  applied. 
Since  1936  there  have  been  240.000  tons  of 
phosphate  applied  under  the  PMA  program. 
This  has  meant  an  increase  of  about  2,000,- 
(XK)  tons  of  hay  and  forage.  Converted  to 
beef  this  would  mean  an  increase  of  137,000,- 
OCO  pounds  live  weight. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program.  95.- 
000  stockwater  ponds  have  been  built  In 
Oklahoma,  of  which  9.150  were  built  In  1951. 
These  ponds  have  been  of  Inestimable  value 
In  livestock  production.  Construction  of 
these  ponds  has  meant  a  better  grazing 
situation  on  15,000,000  acres  of  our  pasture 
and  range.  In  addition  to  flood  and  erosion 
control  benefits,  these  ponds  have  resxilted 
In  much  better  grazing  distribution,  much 
better  seasonal  use  of  pasture  and  range, 
and  a  much  more  efilclent  over-all  use  of 
our  pasture  In  the  State  with  a  consequent 
Increase  In  livestock  production. 

These  farm  ponds  built  under  the  PMA 
program,  are  the  only  water- impounding 
structures  being  built  In  the  United  States 
for  which  any  substantial  part  of  the  con- 
struction cost  Is  borne  by  private  Indi- 
viduals. Farmers  pay  on  the  average  of 
about  50  percent  of  the  construction  cost. 
It  Is  estimated  that  an  additional  50,000  of 
these  farm  ponds  are  needed  In  Oklahoma. 

Eradication  of  noxlotis  weeds  and  brush 
under  the  program  has  also  contributed 
much  to  the  Improvement  of  oxir  pasture. 

To  Illustrate  the  importance  of  these  prac- 
tices, it  is  estimated  that  a  1-cent-a-pound 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  meat,  dairy,  and  poul- 
try products,  resulting  from  a  decline  in 
production  because  of  a  loss  of  soil  fertUlty, 
would  cost  the  consumers  of  this  country 
four  times  the  cost  of  the  ACP  prcgram. 

Over  2,000,000  acres  in  the  SUte  have  been 
protected  by  terraces  under  the  program 
since  1936.  Over  11,000.000  acres  of  green 
manure  and  cover  crops  have  been  planted. 
Terraces  built  in  Oklahoma  diu-ing  the  past 
15  years  of  the  program  would  reach  from 
New  York  City  to  Los  Angeles  32  times,  and 
there  are  still  some  8.000.000  or  9,000.000 
acres  of  cropland  In  the  State  which  need 
terracing. 

All  of  these,  plus  the  other  soil  conserving 
and  soil  building  practices,  have  added  tre- 
mendously to  our  production  capacity  as  well 
as  preserved  and  Improved  a  large  acreage 
of  our  farmland.  With  all  of  these  acccftn- 
plishments,  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
conservation  Job  has  been  done. 

OKLAHOMA 1»51     ACaiCtTLTXTRAL    CONSZBVATIOM 
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Terraces:  7,574  miles  on  126.500  acres. 

Limestone:  300,700  tons  on  157.900  acres. 

Phosphate  (20  percent  P,0,  equivalent) : 
56.400  tons  on  551,000  acres. 

Green  manure  and  cover  crops:  989.800 
acres. 

Establishing  and  reseeding  pastures:  312.- 
600  acres. 

Livestock  ponds:  9.150. 


Discrbnioatioa  by  Selective  Scrvico 
Afainst  Scholartkips  of  Rotary  aad 
Other  Groups  ia  Favor  of  Rhodes 
Scholarships  for  Study  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
formed that  Rotary  annually  awards 
scholarships  based  on  merit  to  American 
boys  for  advanced  study  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  that  similar  awards  of  scholar- 
ships are  made  by  other  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans for  study  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

Such  scholarships  have  been  a  stimu- 
lation and  help  to  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  America  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
selective  service  grants  special  privileges 
to  study  abroad  for  those  who  have  been 
awarded  the  Rhodes  scholarships  for 
study  in  England,  while  the  scholarships 
awarded  by  Rotary,  similar  groups,  and 
American  citizens,  are  denied  the  priv- 
ileges extended  to  Rhodes  scholarships 
I  believe  that  all  scholarship  awards  for 
studying  abroad  should  be  accorded  the 
same  equal  treatment  without  favor  to 
the  Rhodes  scholarships  and  if  there  Is 
to  be  special  treatment  accorded,  it 
should  be  in  favor  of  scholarships 
awarded  by  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidently  scholarships 
awarded  by  Rotary  and  other  groups  are 
discriminated  against  by  selective  serv- 
ice, for  I  am  quoting  from  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Sandusky.  Ohio,  with  reference 
to  this  discrimination,  and  I  believe  that 
this  condition  should  be  investigated 
with  a  view  that  American  scholarships 
such  as  Rotary  and  others  be  at  least  ac- 
corded the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  is 
bestowed  upon  the  Rhodes  scholarships, 
pursuant  to  the  following  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Rotary  Club  of  San- 
dusky. Ohio: 

An  apparent  discrimination,  on  the  part 
of  the  Selective  Service  Board  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  has  Just  been  called  to  my  attention. 
I  imderstand  that  they  have  recently  Issued 
Operational  Bulletin  No.  60.  which  rules  that 
local  draft  boards  cannot  defer  United  States 
students  who  wish  to  study  abroad  unless 
they  hold  either  a  Rhodes  or  Pulbrigbt 
scholarship. 

Tou.  no  doubt,  are  familiar  with  the 
Rotary  Foundation  fellowships,  which  were 
established  by  Rotary  International  in  1947. 
This  foundation  was  designed  as  a  memorial 
to  Paul  Harris,  the  founder  of  Rotary  Inter- 
national, and  since  Its  Inception,  has  been 
used  for  advance  study  by  carefully  selected, 
college-graduate  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  allowing  each  one.  1  year  of  ad- 
vanced study  In  universities  located  In  coun- 
tries other  than  their  own.  This  world-wide 
project,  now  in  Its  sixth  year,  has  been  ac- 
claimed by  Government  officials,  educators, 
and  experts  m  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations as  a  most  decisive  step  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  world  peace. 
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Bliodet  scholanhtp  concerns  but  one 
university  (Qocfard)  in  England.  The  Pol- 
brlght  scbolarshlp*  are  Umtted  to  only  the  21 
oountrlas  participating  tn  the  Fulbright  pro- 
gram. Rotary  Pbundatlon  scholarships  have 
been  awarded  to  394  students  from  48  coun- 
tries for  study  tn  18S  nnlTersttlea  tn  30  ootin- 
tries.  This  coming  year,  111  scbolarshlps, 
•warded  In  60  countrica.  wlH  Im  Involved  in 
ttkts  program. 

Ify  tntereat  In  tb«  e«tectlTc  Servloe  Board 
not  iBcludtng  Rotary  acboUrahlpe  under  tbla 
operational  bulletin  has  been  alerted  by  tta* 
fact  t>kat  ifr.  Blank.  o<  Suiduaky.  Ohio,  has 
•warded  a  Botary  actoolarshlp  for  study 
He  WM  picked  as  the  most  capabte 
■todent,  reoonunended  by  the  61  Rotary 
CTuba.  conprtslag  the  northern  Ohio  dlstrtet. 
Mr.  Blank  has  already  oomplrted  his  arrance- 
BocDtt  to  enter  the  University  of  Geneva. 
GMiev*.  SvUzcrland,  and  ts  planning  to  r»- 
port  for  his  studlea  Immediately  following 
his  graduation  at  Miami  University  to  Jona, 

It  appears  to  me  that  tt  would  be  a  great 
Injustice  on  the  part  of  our  Selective  Oeiflce 
to  deny  him.  as  well  as  the  other  students 
•warded  stmnar  Rotary  seboiarsbtpa,  the 
same  privileges  that  are  being  granted  on 
Rhodes  or  Pulbrtght  aw^rd*. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  Lrma. 
frtsHent,  Sendutkit  Jtotcfy  Ctmb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  soch  special  favor 
given  to  awards  of  Rhodes  scholar^lps 
by  Selective  Service  and  denied  to  those 
awarded  American  scbolarsbips.  I  ask 
that  Selective  Service  at  least  accord 
American  scholarshtpe  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  it  accords  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships, and  that  the  Armed  Porces  Com- 
mittee investigate  this  apparent  discrim- 
ination against  Americsuos,  contaizwd  in 
Selective  Service  Operational  Bulletin 
No.  60  as  described  in  this  letter. 


EzislMMoalUi 
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E2CTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

I  » 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

Zlf  THS  BOUSB  or  RBPRB8BNTATIVS8 

Wednesdmg,  AprU  30. 19S2 

Mr.  DINGEU^  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  consistent  demand  emanating  from  the 
same  unfriendly  aources  that  from  the 
very  outset  opposed  the  establishment  of 
the  whole  social-aeetuity  system.  In- 
cluding unemployment  compensation,  to 
attempt  to  undermine  the  workers'  plan 
by  nibbling  at  its  foundations.  Right 
now  it  is  intended  to  drain  all  but  a 
fraction  of  the  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
collected  for  administrative  purposes 
and  held  In  a  fund  by  the  Federal  Qov- 
ermnent  for  the  States.  This  is  the  sole 
and  only  leverage  which  can  be  applied 
to  maintain  the  minimal  standards 
which  might,  If  broken  down,  cause  such 
devastating  competition  in  industry  as 
to  bring  about  the  ruin  or  tixe  stiift  of 
business  and  manufacture  to  the  back* 
ward  and  less  progressive  States. 


Labor  must  be  ready  to  do  combat  In 
this  battle  to  protect  its  hard-earned 
gains.  I  beat  this  attempt  at  the  gov- 
ernors' conference  at  Chicago,  and  again 
at  Washington.  D.  C,  and  continued  the 
fight  by  correspondence  at  Colorado 
Springs,  but  I  cannot  carry  on  alone  and 
win  the  battle. 

I  attach  herewith  a  statement  I  re- 
qoested  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  a  pertinent  table 
along  with  a  copy  of  my  >etter  to  10  gov- 
ernors in  attendance  at  the  Colorado 
Springs.  Cok>.,  conference: 

CDicnunsoif  or  Pederai.  UmncnATMnrr  Tax 
CoLLBcnoNs  ANO  Btpawuiiuaag  rem  Vmm- 
rtjorMmm  ImrnuiscB  an*  SifPU}TMaMT 
SxBvicx  APMUtisniATioiff.  Fiscal  Teaks 
198S-1961 

FWteral  unemployment  taxes,  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  source  of  funds  for 
defraying  the  costs  of  administering  the  tm- 
employBMnt  Insurance  and  emptoynkent 
aarvloe  programs,  have  been  conalixently 
tklgher  to  volume  than  the  amounts  ex- 
pended for  such  administration.  During  the 
period  beginning  July  I.  1937,  and  ending 
June  ao,  1961,  coUectloas  of  the  0.3  percent 
Federal  tax  have  totaled  $2,057,000,000. 
Btate  admlniatratlve  expenditures  for  thU 
p«rk>d  aoregated  about  S1.4M.000.000  whUe 
the  Federal  costs  of  administration  have  ap- 
approximated  $87,500,000.  Tax  coUectlons 
therefore,  have  exceeded  State  expeudlturea 
by  some  $774,000,000;  the  excess  over  the 
combined  State  and  Federal  coats  ot  admto- 
latraUoD  totals  about  $666,000,000. 

Tbe  amount  by  which  Incoming  reveniie 
hks  exceeded  expenditures  varied  consider- 
ably from  year  to  year.  Beginning  with 
laaa.  the  annual  tocrement  tocreascd  almost 
eoBtlnually.  reaching  a  peak  o(  about  $7a.- 
000.000  during  1944.  The  excess  declined 
alMrpty  during  1»4«.  totaling  but  $4a.00O.- 
000  as  reeonvenioo  unemployment  resulted 
In  beevf  unemploynMnt  inauranee  work- 
loada.  Tht  eaq)ansion  of  civilian  production 
durtog  the  three  succeeding  postwar  years 
was  accompanied  by  tocreases  to  the  annual 
^■"■^^,  but  the  business  setback  of  194a-50 
brought  the  excess  down  to  $45,000,000  for 
laSO.  This  experience  seems  to  todicate  that. 
In  general,  the  excess  rises  during  periods  of 
good  bustoess  condltioos  and  falls  during 
less  prom>erous  times. 

Although  the  United  States  Treasury  has 
coUected  much  nvore  to  unemployment  taxes 
than  haa  been  expended  for  administration 
by  all  States  combined,  there  la  consido'able 
variation  to  this  relationship  from.  State  to 
State.  State  expenditures  were  equivalent 
to  about  66  percent  of  tax  collections  for  the 
entire  14-year  period.  The  todivldual  State 
ratioa.  however,  range  from  46.4  percent  In 
XlllnoU  to  190.2  percent  to  North  Dakota.  In 
addition  to  the  latter  State.  12  others — 
ft'"*^».  Ariaona,  Arkansas,  Idaho.  Mlssiaslppl, 
Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota. 
Utah.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming — experienced 
ratioa  of  over  100  percent.  Thus,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Pederai  tax  for  the  period  1938- 
1051  would  have  been  Insufficient  to  pay  tike 
costs  of  administering  the  employment  aecu- 
rlty  program  for  this  period  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  Stetes.  If  we  consider  this 
relationship  for  individual  years,  as  many  •• 
28  States  had  expenditures  to  excess  of  tax 
revenue  dxirlng  at  least  one  c^  tbe  18  fiscal 
years  193^1951.  The  States  to  this  category 
are  generally  the  less  Industrialized  and  less 
thickly  populated  areas  ot  the  country.  In 
order  to  provide  sufllcient  funds  for  eAcient 
adBdnlstratlon  to  each  of  the  States,  regard- 
leas  of  size,  fiscal  capacity,  degree  at  Indus- 


trialization, or  density  of  population,  the 
Congress  provided  for  the  present  pooltog  of 
administrative  fanda  to  the  original  social- 
security  legislation- 

Tabu  i.r—€>bligation$  for  SUte  Employment 
Service  and  Vnemplofiment  Insurance  Ad" 
minUtmtion  aa  percent  of  Federl  nnem- 
ptowment  tax  eoUeetiotu,  by  State,  fUeat 
9ear9  29i$-51 
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I  Erdudes  tbe  cost  of  operartnir  nationa]  and  r«{rional 
nOeM  ef  tba  Bureea  sf  KiapiwyawBt  SMurity,  the  F.  a 
BaaptoyiMBi  Strvioe,  and  Uw  Wmr  Maapower  Commis- 
sion: administrative  costs  connected  with  the  servic*- 
men's  readjustment  allowance  programs,  both  SOM 
sadMsl  iUMil,  imWii  niitiMt  tetbeepstaticBefthe  .Vatfon. 
al  RMmploysocnt  ficrvicc:  coat  of  openiins  the  (ana 
placement  pmfram  carried  on  by  th«  Department  of 
AtnitulUm  and  State  erteaaioa  ati  ituw  <hmi)«  the 
period  1043-47.  Penalty  mail  and  postage  cImcsh 
prorated  among  States:  thos«  relating  to  aiaptaynvnt 
service  operations  for  fiscal  years  19*5-47  are  estimates. 
Excludes  Pwrto  Rice.  Satimatss  of  Mtpidation  cosu 
(hiiliirtint  tarotaial  iaave  costs)  involved  In  the  return 
of  the  employmect  service  from  Federal  to  State  opera- 
tkom  jKWtta  over  aacal  ytmn  t90-<7. 

*  Distributed  aerardiag  ia  tamble  v««ps  in  eaeli  8«alB 
covered  by  tbe  Fedstal  act  for  tb«  calendar  yaar  endinx 
durtef  the  fiscal  year.  Data  a^jojted  for  wages  in  smafl 
•ma  not  covcrMl  hy  tbt  act.  Stat*  dJBtinbaUan  «f 
ooUaetiMts  based  ob  States  is  which  taiahte  waceeeiuBed 
rather  than  on  the  Internal-revenue  district  through 
whieh  tlM'  tax  return  wnmlly  ffled.  Total  adjosted  te 
MclnAt  (a)  ratanda  U  States  ttiat  had  not  peased  naesk- 
pteymsBt  inwiranff  lavs  ia  1036.  aad  (b)  tnnslws  te 
Katlroad  Eetlrement  Board. 

'  PtftorM  will  not  mtemmrlty  add  to  totals  beeaaae  of 
wiKilaS, 

Boaree:  U.  S.  DcpartaMat  ef  Labor.  Boraaa  ef  Bot- 
ployment  Security.  UivisioB  of  Prognm  °**r1*rft, 
Fbiaodal  and  ActtnriaJ  Bnmcii.    Mar.  H,  ttSS, 
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Cdnqucss  or  thz  Unttzd  States. 

Housx  OF  Refrisentativks, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  19. 1949. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Lxz  Knous. 
Governor  of  Colorado, 

Care  of  Governors'  Conference, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Dear  Governor  Knous:  I  am  vitsdly  con- 
cerned about  administrative  financing  pro- 
posals relating  to  unemplojrment  compen- 
sation and  the  Employment  Service. 

The  100  percent  offset  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, emanates  from  doubtful  or  im- 
friendly  sources,  and  as  occurred  once  before, 
should  again  be  defeated.  The  same  pro- 
posals deferred  at  the  Chicago  conference, 
and  at  my  Initiative  disapproved  at  the 
Washington  conference,  are  again  being 
advanced  in  new  garb  but  with  the  same 
objective  to  remove  Federal  Government 
from  participation  In  present  Federal-State 
cooperation.  Basically  this  involves  the  wip- 
ing out  of  the  minimal  standards  of  existing 
law  and  Jeopardizes  the  welfare  of  workers 
and  of  Industry  by  creating  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage In  States  which  would  then  lower 
benefits,  Impose  Insurmountable  conditions, 
and  in  devious  other  ways  undermine  the 
present  system.  Stagnant  pools  of  \uiem- 
ployed  In  backward  States  would  tend  ma- 
terially to  reduce  the  high  standards  in  force 
In  the  more  progrestiive  and  Industrialized 
States.  The  general  tendency  would  be  re- 
versed from  advancement  to  retrogression. 

These  proposals  to  disrupt  essential  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  come  at  a  most  critical 
time  when  rising  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  call  for  the  closest  pos- 
sible understanding  and  cooperation. 

Z  regard  the  Lynch  bill  as  less  objectionable 
than  the  original  100-percent  tax  offset,  but 
1  am  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  distribut- 
ing excess  Federal  collections  among  States 
for  purposes  other  than  administrative  emer- 
gency expenditures,  and  use  of  such  excess 
funds  for  reinsurance  to  pay  benefits  to  work- 
ers when  State  funds  may  become  insolvent. 

The  proponents  of  the  idea  to  sabotage 
iinemplo3rment  in  devious  and  appealing 
ways  have  presented  their  plan  to  the  people 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  demand  for 
State  control — which  ignores  the  fatal  impli- 
cations that  will  follow  to  annihilate  ths 
present  system. 

The  proponents  according  to  Associated 
Press  dispatches  have  already  Jumped  the 
gun  and  loosed  their  barrage  upon  all  forms 
of  Federal-State  cooperation  with  emphasis 
upon  the  alleged  gross  abuse  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments  which  of 
course  can  be  corrected  by  the  complaining 
States  wherein  such  abuses  occur  without 
voiding  Federal-State  cooperation  so  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  higher  stand- 
ards protecting  workers  and  Industry  In  all 
States. 

I  trust  your  views  coincide  with  mine  and 
that  you  will  assume  a  forthright  position 
When  the  matter  is  presented  to  the  coatev- 
•nce. 

I  subscribe  myself. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Dinosll. 

(Identical  letters  sent  to  the  following 
Governors:  Hon.  Wlliam  Lee  Knous,  Gover- 
nor of  Colorado;  Hon.  Earl  Warren,  Governor 
of  California;  Hon.  Chester  Bowles,  Gover- 
nor of  Connecticut;  Hon.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson, 
Governor  of  Illinois;  Hon.  WUIiam  Preston 
Lane,  Governor  of  Maryland;  Hon.  Paul  A. 
Dever.  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  O. 
Mennen  Williams,  Governor  of  Michigan; 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Governor  of  New 
York:  Hon.  W.  Kerr  Scott,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina;  Hon.  Frank  J.  Lausche.  Governor 
of  Ohio.) 


Tke  Walth-Healey  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACH usri'is 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8. 1952 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  statement 
prepared  by  the  CIO  Committee  on  Pair 
Labor  Standards  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
entitled  "What  Is  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
and  How  Does  It  Work?": 
What  Is  thx  Walsh-Hkalkt  Act  aito  How 
Don  It  Wokk? 

The  Public  Contracts  Act  was  passed  in 
1936.  It  is  similar  in  purpose  to  the  Bacon- 
Davis  Act  enacted  earlier,  applying  only  to 
Government  construction  contracts. 

BACKCBOtrND— WHT    THK    ACT    IS    NXZOKO 

In  the  early  thirties  widespread  indigna- 
tion was  aroused  when  it  was  found  that 
large  purchases  by  the  Government  had  been 
placed  with  companies  which  paid  substand- 
ard wages,  where  working  conditions  were 
bad,  or  in  some  cases  actually  dangerous, 
or  worked  their  employees  excessively  long 
hours.  The  better  types  of  manufacturers 
or  suppliers  who  attempted  to  pay  tolerable 
wages  and  who  treated  employees  at  least 
decently,  were  underbid  time  after  time  by 
some  of  the  worst  sweatshops  or  chiselers  in 
their  industries.  The  Federal  Government's 
system  of  letting  contracts  by  competitive 
bidding  was  in  practice,  giving  competitive 
advantages,  amounting  in  some  Instances  to 
virtually  a  8iu"e  thing,  to  the  worst  sweat- 
shop operators  and  even  to  fly-by-night  con- 
cerns created  Just  few  the  purjxjse  of  grab- 
bing a  fat  Government  contract. 

The  late  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  and  Rep- 
resentative Arthur  D.  Healey,  both  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (the  Congressman  is  now  serving 
on  the  bench),  moved  to  correct  these  con. 
dltlons. 

WHAT   TH«    ACT   FSOVmSS 

Tbe  Public  Contracts  Act  applies  to  any 
contract  let  by  the  United  States  for  sup- 
plies, materials,  or  articles  costing  over 
110.000. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
determine  the  prevailing  minimum  rate  In 
the  particular  Industry  and  then  to  fix  that 
amount  as  the  lowest  rate  to  be  paid  to  labor 
employed  on  these  contracts.  The  Govern- 
ment sets  the  prevailing  minimum  on  the 
basts  of  existing  rates;  it  does  not  alter  the 
wage  level. 

The  Government  Is  also  required  to  bar 
the  use  of  convict  labor  on  this  type  of  work. 

Minimum  standards  must  be  set  up  to  pre- 
vent exploitation  of  chUdren  employed  in 
these  establishments. 

Health  and  safety  standards  are  also  set 
forth. 

In  practice  these  orders  are  exceedingly 
mild  and  require  nothing  more  than  any  av- 
erage concern  customarily  provides  for  its 
workers. 

All  wage  determinations  are  made  only 
after  full  public  hearings  at  which  employ- 
ers are  not  merely  invited,  but  actually  do 
offer  testimony  and  present  oral  or  other 
arguments. 

No  employer  Is  obliged  to  pay  the  rates  set 
forth  in  these  Walsh-Healey  orders  unless 
he  decides  to  bid  on  Government  work. 

OMLT  43  WAOX  OKOESS  SIMCB    ISSS 

Forty-two  industries  are  covered  by  wage 
determinations  made  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  since  the  law  was 
passed  in  1936.    Most  ol  these  were  issued 


before  the  war,  when  minimum  wages  In  the 
particular  Industries  ranged  from  40  to  80 
cenU.  Within  the  past  year  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  Issued  12  new  orders  which  fix 
the  prevailing  minimum  at  rates  from  78 
cenU  to  tl. 40  per  hour. 

raXSXNT   IMPOITAKCX   or  THK   ACT— OV«a   $!»,- 

000.000,000  or  cciirnucTs  urr  nf  issi 
In  1951  over  $15,000,000,000  worth  of 
Government  orders  were  let  under  tlie  terms 
of  the  Public  Contracts  Act.  Obviously  a 
much  greater  volume  of  such  contracU  will 
be  let  this  year. 

It  would  be  a  national  disgrace  to  help  res- 
urrect a  new  generation  of  sweatshoppers 
fed  by  Government  business.  Sound  and 
rational  national  economic  policy  requires 
the  lending  of  all  possible  Government  aid  to 
enable  decent  employers  to  compete  fairly 
for  these  contracts.  Costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  Increased  by  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  Fair  employers  wUl  still  com- 
pete with  each  other  on  the  basis  of  who  Is 
more  efflcient  or  alert  in  seeking  awards  from 
Government  agencies.  But  their  competi- 
tion wiU  be  fair. 

WHAT    THS    UNTrXD    STATSS    CHAKSOI    OT 
COMMCBCX  IS  Aim 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
charges  that  in  making  determinations  under 
the  Walsh-Hialey  Act  the  Department  of 
Labor  somehow  or  other  violates  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  knows  this  is  non- 
sense. 

What  the  chamber  Is  after  Is  a  requirement 
that  under  Walsh-Healey  no  minimum  rates 
shall  be  fixed  which  are  higher  than  those 
in  the  wage-and-hour  law.  In  short,  the 
United  States  Chamber  Is  seeking  to  pressure 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  distort  the 
meaning  of  the  Public  Contracts  Act  in 
favor  of  certain  very  low-wage  employers. 

The  Fair  Labor  SUndards  Act  seu  up  a 
flat,  fixed  minimum;  Walsh-Healey  requires 
that  the  Department  discover  Just  what  the 
prevailing  n^nlmum  is  in  a  certain  Industry 
at  a  given  time  and  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing that  amount  to  be  the  basic  wage.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  prevailing  mmimum 
in  certain  industries  Is  considerably  higher 
than  the  over-all  minimum  written  into  the 
wage-and-hour  law. 

If  the  Government  did  what  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  wants  it  to  do. 
the  low-wage,  chisellng-type  of  employer 
would  have  gobbled  up  the  915.000.000.000 
business — which  Uncle  Sam  put  out  to  bid 
last  year. 

We  seriotisly  question  whether  the  big- 
business  outfits  which  pay  most  of  the 
freight  for  the  chankber  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  have  given  any 
real  thought  to  the  practical  Implications  of 
this  drive  in  behalf  of  unfair  sweatshop  com- 
petition Which  Is  being  carried  on  with  their 
money. 

OITB  BXCOMMKKSATTOWS 

We  recommend  and  urge  that  you  give 
this  matter  your  attention  and  study.  It 
seems  to  us  that  you  must  recognize  the 
Justice  and  logic  of  our  arguments  and  the 
falsity  and  dangers  in  the  propaganda 
against  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 

The  Congress  would  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  consider  repealing  a  humane  law 
of  this  type  which,  moreover,  promotes  fair 
competition  for  all  reputable  employers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  Is  entitled  to 
your  approval  and  support  in  Its  efforts  to 
administer  fairly  and  effectively  the  Public 
Contracts  Act. 

We  urge  you  to  help  In  heading  off  a  propa- 
ganda drive  based  on  misrepresentation  be- 
fore it  gets  up  more  momentum.  More  espe- 
cially we  wish  to  testify  out  of  ovir  practical 
experience  to  the  real  value  of  this  law  and 
urge  the  necessity  for  keeping  Walsh-Healey 
on  the  books,  and  vigorously  administec<ed. 
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Practically  everyday  experience  proves  that 
the  Uw  Is  eesentUl  today. 

It  la  far  too  late  in  the  day  for  any  legle- 
laUve  body  In  the  United  States  to  give  aid 
or  countenacoe  to  wage-chiseling  practices 
and  practitioners — especially  to  thOM  look- 
ing for  busintas  from  the  United  (States  Gov- 
ertrntent. 


ApproprUtioEt  for  Veterau*  Adaia- 
btratioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or   IOWA 

IN  TBI  HOUSX  OF  REPRBBZ3VTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10. 1952 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  grantc-d  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RcootB,  I  Include  the  following 
letters: 

Iowa  Utrumtarr, 
Thx  Amxbicam  Lbciow, 
Det  Moines.  Iowa.  AprU  22. 19S2. 
Bon.  Ban  F.  Jknskm, 

ConffTtMsman  From  loxoa. 
Bouse  Office  Building.   , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  OoHcuasMAN  JsMBKN :  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  effect  of  H.  R.  7073. 
which  passed  the  House  recently  and  is  now 
pending  In  the  Senate.  It  may  be  that  the 
Bouse  Appropriations  Committee  shoved  this 
biU  through  Without  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers knowing  what  actually  had  been  done  to 
the  VA  appropriation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  you  knew  what  tbm 
bin  would  do  and  yet  have  allowed  It  to  pasa. 
Luckily,  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  R«pre- 
sentatlve  McOaAm  secured  Its  amendment 
to  restore  the  appropriation  for  some  of  the 
VA  contact  offices.  As  originally  drafted,  the 
bill  would  even  require  the  elimination  of  all 
of  these  offices. 

The  bill  contained  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration appropriation,  and  It  cut  $86,000,000 
out  of  the  conservative  figure  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  very  conservative  Budget 
Bureau.  Tou  can  well  imagine  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  cut  the  appropriation  to  the 
bone  t>efore  It  came  to  the  House,  and  then 
the  Bouse,  under  the  leadership  of  Repre- 
sentative Thomas,  cut  it  still  more.  This  to 
the  worst  cut  since  the  Bconomy  Act  of  1033. 

It  will  cripple  every  activity  of  the  Veter« 
ans*  Administration.  Among  other  things, 
it  will  force  the  dismissal  of  8.S38  badly 
needed  employees,  6.380  In  the  Medical  Divi- 
sion. 

It  glTM  no  allowance  for  the  staffing  of  21 
new  hospitals  scheduled  to  open  in  the  next 
year. 

Thtrty-flve  VA  hospitals— 1,900  to  1,400 
beds — now  in  operation  will  have  to  be 
closed. 

It  provides  no  personnel  to  staff  IS  new 
hospitals  to  be  completed  soon. 

It  will  necessltste  the  ouster  of  3,368  vet- 
erans who  have  servlce-ooimected  disabilltiea 
and  who  are  now  treated  In  non-VA  hospitals 
under  ths  contract  baaU. 

It  wlU  practically  eUminate  the  highly 
tauted  medical  and  dental  consultants  staff. 

Research  and  teaching  programs  and  re- 
ssTfe  at  medical  supplies  and  medicines  will 
be  eliminated. 

It  will  result  In  the  low  of  3.068  adminis- 
trative employees  and  the  cutting  down  on 
the  adjudicating  staffs  so  that  the  backlog 
on  claims  will  become  even  worse. 

It  will  further  delay  the  long  needed  pro> 
gram  of  modernization  of  buildings  such  as 
Is  needed  snd  has  long  been  recommended 
at  the  Veterans'  Hospital  In  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


To  top  everything  off,  the  House  Incon- 
sistently voted  $153,000,000  for  the  comple- 
tlon  of  the  1053  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram and  then  at  the  same  time  did  away 
with  any  funds  for  personnel  to  staff  these 
hospitals. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  In  the  most  co- 
operative spirit  hoping  that  you  will  find  it 
possible  to  insist  upon  a  thorough  hearing  on 
all  items  In  the  VA  budget. 

The  American  Legion  certainly  believes  In 
economy  wherever  it  can  be  effected  but  we 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  so  far 
there  has  been  no  economy  except  at  the 
expense  of  veterans. 

I  fully  believe  that  you  as  a  loyal  Legion- 
naire when  you  know  the  facts  as  I  have  set 
them  forth,  will  do  something  about  restor- 
ing this  reduction  in  tlie  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration budget. 

A  letter  was  recently  written  by  General 
Gray,  the  Veterans'  Administrator  to  the 
House  Appropriation  Subcommittee  setting 
both  of  these  facts  which  so  far,  they  have 
not  seen  fit  to  make  public.  The  Vet's  Let- 
ter put  out  by  Army  Times,  however,  did  dis- 
close the  writing  of  this  letter. 

In  behalf  of  the  maimed  and  woimded  who 
have  no  one  to  fight  for  them  except  the 
veterans'  organizations,  I  request  your  ear- 
nest attention  to  the  matters  set  forth  in  this 
letter. 

Very  tnily  yours, 

DODLST  Whblx. 

HoosB  or  RBFaasorraTrras. 
CoMMirnx  ON  Appbopkiatioivs, 
WmMhington,  D.  C.  April  29,  1952. 
Bon.  BcN  F.  Jenszn, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Uous«  of  Representatives . 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Collbaoxjs:  Permit  me  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  you*  letter  transmitting  a 
communication  from  the  Honorable  Dudley 
Welble,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  speaking  for 
the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Iowa. 
I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Welble  for  his  in- 
terest In  omr  veterans  as  set  forth  In  his 
letter  of  AprU  23.  Be,  like  other  good  le- 
gionnaires, all  American  citlaens,  and  all 
Members  of  Congress,  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  veterans.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Welble  is  absolutely  genuine  and  sincere 
in  all  the  statements  that  he  makes  in  his 
letter,  but,  frankly,  someone  has  given  him 
a  great  many  erroneous  ideas  and  conclu- 
sions. 

I  quote  some  of  his  language  which  is 
erroneous:  "TTils  is  the  worst  cut  since  the 
Economy  Act  of  1033." 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the 
House  did  not  cut  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, which  are  big  items  in  the  nature  of 
benefits  for  veterans.  Not  one  penny  was 
cut.  When  It  comes  to  OI  benefits,  as  far 
as  training  to  concerned.  It  to  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  and  the  House  to 
cut  off  one  single  right  that  any  veteran 
is  entlUed  to.  We  gave  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  every  cent  their  figures  sup- 
ported. If  a  larger  number  of  veterans  are 
enrolled  in  schooto  of  all  typ>e8  than  funds 
allowed  will  pay  for,  additional  appropria- 
tions will  be  provided  to  meet  such  needs, 
smce  there  to  no  reduction  whatsoever  in 
the  item  for  compensations  and  pensions 
(which  takes  care  of  the  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents)  there  is  not  the 
slightest  cut  in  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose. Therefore,  there  to  no  relation  to  or 
comparison  vrtth  the  Econom:,  Act  of  1033. 
which  vras  directed  to  reductions  In  com- 
pensation. 

Another  statement  which  needs  clariflca- 
tion  to.  I  quote: 

Tt  WiU  cripple  every  activity  of  the  Vet« 
erans'  Admlntotratlon.  Among  other  things, 
it  will  force  the  rtlsmlwsal   of  8,338   badly 


needed  employees,  6380  in  the  medical  divi- 
sion." 

Hie  total  employment  requested  for  the 
Veterans'  Admlntotratlon  in  the  estimate* 
for  1853  was  170.560  employees  of  which 
127,486  are  charged  to  the  medical  program. 
Of  those  127.486  charged  to  the  medical  pro- 
gram there  are  4,293  doctors.  846  denttots. 
and  15.420  nurses.  That  leaves  approximate- 
ly 107,000  employees  for  other  services  in 
the  medical  program.  These  employees  are 
maintenance  persoimel,  stenographers,  book- 
keepers, custodial  employees,  finance  per- 
sonnel, warehouse  employees,  and  every  con- 
ceivable tjrpe  of  employee  that  to  not  strictly 
medical.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  com- 
mon horse  sense  dictates  that  a  modest  re- 
duction in  these  107,000  employees  can  be 
made  without  affecting  the  medical  program. 

Another  statement  should  be  commented 
upon.  I  quote:  "It  gives  no  allowance  for 
the  staffing  of  21  new  hoepltato  scheduled  to 
open  in  the  next  year." 

In  that  regard,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion had  122,390  employees  charged  to  the 
medical  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  and 
they  seek  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than 
6,000  for  1053.  Thto  additional  5,000  em- 
ployees should  certainly  be  ample  to  take 
care  of  any  new  beds  coming  into  operation 
in  the  fiscal  year  1953.  These  can  be  se- 
cured under  the  appropriation  granted  very 
easUy  by  eliminating  less  important  admm- 
totratlve  personnel. 

Another  statement  should  be  clarified.  I 
quote:  "Thirty-five  VA  hospitato  (1,200  to 
1,400  beds)  now  in  operation  wUl  have  to 
be  closed." 

The  medical  program  has  in  excess  of  122,- 
(XK)  employees.  If  these  employees  cannot 
operate  all  beds,  then  we  need  some  new 
hospital  managers.  Not  a  single  needed  bed 
wlU  be  closed. 

Another  statement  needs  clarification.  X 
quote:  "It  will  necessitate  the  ouster  of 
8,365  veterans  who  have  service-connected 
disabUities  and  who  are  now  treated  in  non- 
VA  hospitato  under  the  contract  basto." 

There  to  a  total  of  7,011  veterans  in  non- 
veteran  hospitato.  Of  that  number  3,020 
are  service  connected  and  3.901  are  non- 
service  connected.  The  estimate  for  all 
costs  for  the  care  of  veterans  In  non-VA 
hospitato  was  $24,401,400.  Thto  item  was 
not  reduced.  Not  a  single  veteran  will  be 
denied  any  medical  care.  If  he  to  denied  any 
medical  care  it  to  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds  but  because  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
particular  hospital  manager. 

Another  statement  deserves  clarification. 
I  quote:  "Research  and  teaching  programs 
and  reserve  of  medical  supplies  and  medi- 
cines will  be  eliminated." 

The  committee  believes  in  research,  not 
only  in  medicine  but  In  the  whole  field  of 
research  engaged  in  by  the  Federtl  Govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  thto  year  there 
to  being  spent  nearly  $2,000,000,000  for  re- 
search by  the  Government.  There  to  much 
dupUcation  and  overlapping  in  an  fields  of 
medical  research  in  the  Crovernment.  The 
veterans  have  a  large  research  program.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  doing  a  lot 
of  medical  research  and  so  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force — all  in  medicine.  A  reasonable  cut 
was  made  in  the  VA  medical  research  pro- 
gram. That  cut  certainly  will  not  hurt  the 
day-to-day  medical  service  to  any  veterans 
who  seeks  medical  asstotance.  Medical  sup- 
plies and  medicines  on  hand  in  the  various 
veterans'  hospitato  and  depota  amount  to 
$37,000,000.  This  inventory  to  much  greater 
than  it  should  be.  We  have  reduced  funds 
with  which  to  add  to  thto  presently  large 
inventory.  There  will  not  be  a  shortage  at 
medical  supplies  because  the  total  needs  for 
medicmes  in  1053  are  estimated  by  the  VA  at 
$38,000,000. 

Another  statement  deserves  c<nnment  by 
the  committee.    I  quote:  "It  will  result  in 
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the  losa  of  2.058  administrative  employees 
and  the  cutting  down  on  the  adjudicating 
staffs  so  that  the  backlog  on  claims  will  be- 
come even  worse." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  no 
benefits  have  been  taken  from  the  veterans. 
Instead,  the  Congress  added  in  the  1953 
appropriation  $93,000,000  for  new  benefits 
authorized  by  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress.  The  veterans,  along  with 
other  taxpa-  ers  of  the  country,  are  paying 
this  bill.  Ihe  total  veterans'  bill  for  1953 
wiU  be  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000  (without 
fuU  Korean  beneflU).  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Welble  will  agree  with  the  committee  and 
the  House  that  no  veterans'  benefits  should 
be  cut.  In  order  to  insure  that  no  benefits 
will  be  cut  and  that  we  do  not  have  an 
Economy  Act  similar  to  1933,  It  la  prudent  to 
reduce  administrative  costs.  Isn't  it  far 
better  that  a  few  Jobs  be  eliminated  rather 
than  one  penny  of  benefits  to  the  veterans 
be  cut  off?  The  committee  has  not  cut  the 
benefits. 

I  note  Mr.  Welble  says.  I  quote:  "The 
American  Legion  certainly  believes  in  econ- 
omy wherever  It  can  be  effected." 

The  committee  will  not  economize  at  the 
expense  of  the  veteran.  We  are  merely  try- 
ing to  protect  the  benefits  by  cutting  down 
administrative  expenses. 

Another  statement  deserves  some  men- 
tion. I  quote:  "It  wiU  further  delay  the 
long-needed  program  of  modernization  of 
buildings  such  as  is  needed  and  has  long 
been  recommended  at  the  veterans'  hospital 
In  Des  Moines,  Iowa." 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  a  good  many  medi- 
cal and  sxirgical  hospitals  of  the  VA  are  hav- 
Ing  an  Increase  in  bed  vacancies,  some  up  to 
20  percent.  A  good  many  newspapers  have 
pointed  out  the  surplus  of  VA  general  medi- 
cal hospital  beds.  The  VA  is  now  In  process 
of  converting  a  large  number  of  these  gen- 
eral medical  and  surgical  beds  into  special- 
ized types  of  beds,  such  as  NP  and  TB  beds. 
This  program  will  cost  a  billion  dollars  or 
more  before  it  is  finished.  It  Is  called  a 
modernization  program.  This  year  was  the 
first  year  this  program  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  The  budget  estimate  was  for 
$15,000,000  to  get  the  program  under  way 
and  the  committee  and  the  House  gave  every 
cent  of  it.  I  am  sure  that  the  hospital  at 
Des  Moines  will  be  taken  care  of  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  modernization  program. 

Another  statement  deserves  some  com- 
ment. I  quote:  "In  behalf  of  the  maimed 
and  wounded  who  have  no  one  to  fight  for 
them  except  the  veterans'  organizations,  I 
request  your  earnest  attention  to  the  mat- 
ters set  forth  in  this  letter." 

No  one  has  a  monopoly  in  his  desire  to 
help  the  maimed  and  wounded  and  also  the 
other  veterans  who  were  fortunate  enough 
not  to  be  maimed  and  wounded.  I  have 
observed  through  many  years  in  Congress 
that  when  any  veterans'  benefit  bill  comes 
up  there  Is  not  even  a  small  handful  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  who 
vote  against  these  benefits.  The  VA  records 
show  that  about  65  percent  of  all  VA  hos- 
pital beds  are  occupied  by  non-service-con- 
nected cases.  Even  the  non-servlce-connect- 
ed  veterans  are  taken  care  of,  and  certainly, 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  see  to  it  that 
every  wounded  veteran  Is  cared  for.  The 
Korean  veterans  have  not  been  fxilly  taken 
care  of  but  I  am  siire  that  the  House  will 
vote  as  it  has  in  the  paat  to  give  these  vet- 
erans the  benefits  that  they  deserve,  the 
additional  cost  of  which  will  be  tremendous. 

The  veterans,  like  other  taxpayers,  are 
carrying  the  largest  tax  load  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  War  has  caused  this  bvir- 
den.  People  are  weary  of  paying  taxes. 
There  is  a  limit  to  what  the  Nation  can 
■jiend.  However,  under  no  circumstances 
should  benefits  for  wounded  veterans  and 
their  dep>endents,  and  other  needy  veterans, 
be  curtailed.  It  makes  sense  to  cut  out  the 
waste  and  extravagance  in  the  administra- 


tive cost  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  so 
that  benefits  will  not  be  cut. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

AI.BBBT  Thomas, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent  Offices  Appropriationt, 
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Wednesday,  April  30.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Satiirday,  April  26,  1952,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  ob- 
served Loyalty  Day  in  many  large  com- 
munities of  the  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  take  part  in  the 
Loyalty  Day  observance  sponsored  by 
Post  No.  290,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  Nanticoke,  Pa., 
where  I  delivered  the  following  address: 

Human  freedom,  like  peace.  Is  mankind's 
mo6t  cherished  goal. 

That  freedom  is  now  challenged  aroimd 
the  earth. 

Severe  blows  have  been  struck  against  the 
freedom  of  mankind  in  the  past,  but  never 
with  such  intensity  as  at  the  present. 

By  propaganda,  by  promises,  and  by 
threats,  men  and  women  in  many  countries 
are  being  persuaded  or  forced  to  shift  their 
lifelong  allegiances  and  national  loyalties 
to  that  of  an  a'^helstic  Ideology  of  a  foreign 
state. 

As  for  this  country,  I  am  convinced  that 
after  adequate  defense  is  attained,  the 
strength  of  our  loyalty  to  American  ideals 
will  determine  whether  or  not  this  Republic 
survives. 

If,  as  oiu*  leaders  tell  us.  these  are  the  most 
perilous  times  the  United  States  has  ever 
experienced  in  her  eventful  history  then  It 
is  high  time  that  we  rededlcate  ovirselves  to 
Americanism  in  Its  broadest  and  truest 
sense,  for  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  will  agree 
that  more  than  lip  service  Is  required  at  this 
crisis  In  world  history  if  we  are  to  emerge 
victorious  in  a  campaign  which  may  well  be 
called  Operation  Survival. 

It  Is,  therefore,  a  deep  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  those  of  us  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  to  know  that 
from  April  26  through  May  4,  Loyalty  Day 
demonstrations  and  parades  have  been,  or 
will   be,  held  throughout   the  Nation. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  march  and  participate  in  these 
Loyalty  Day  celebrations,  inspired  by  love 
of  country  and  loyalty  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  proud  that  so  many  of  our  10,000 
posts  have  done  something,  great  or  small, 
to  sponsor  and  mark  Loyalty  Day  and  there- 
by show  by  deeds  and  action  their  faith  in 
the  American  system  of  self-government  and 
their  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the 
founding  fathers. 

To  the  many  other  organizations  which 
Joined  with  us  and  to  State  and  municipal 
authorities,  we  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  express  heartfelt  appreciation.  Yes. 
we  are  grateful  to  all  because  our  cause  is 
worthy  and  one  that  will  receive  increasing 
recognition  in  the  years  ahead. 

Loyalty  Day  is  a  counterdemonstratlon  to 
the  May  Day  program  of  the  Communists  in 
eastern    metropolitan   cities.    Those    of    us 


belonging  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan 
and  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  decided  20  years  ago  that  there  should 
be  an  inspiring  parade  each  year  by  men  and 
women  who  love  their  country  and  who 
would  fight  to  protect  it. 

This  orderly  demonstration  was  also 
planned  to  warn  Communists  and  their 
sympathizers  who  march  on  May  Day  that 
genuine  Americanism  is  not  only  strong, 
but  challenges  any  attack  on  the  American 
form  of  government. 

This  praiseworthy  Idea  gradually  spread 
and  grew,  and  in  1950  Loyalty  Day  was  spon- 
sored for  the  first  time  on  a  Nation-wide 
scale  by  the  VTW. 

National  recognition  quickly  followed,  and 
today  Loyalty  Day  celebrations  such  as  this 
•re  community  events  of  great  Importance. 

Could  there  be  a  more  appropriate  time 
for  Loyalty  Day  observances  than  today, 
when  the  Communist  Party  is  reviving  lU 
so-called  peace  offensive? 

These  promoters  of  this  world-wide  Krem- 
lin-directed propaganda  fully  reallre  they 
have  easy  access  to  the  American  public 
because  of  one  of  our  most  precious  free- 
doms, the  freedom  of  speech. 

They  are  quick  to  take  full  advantage  of 
It.  With  a  radio  for  every  two  persons  In 
the  United  States,  and  6.977  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
to  wage  psychological  warfare,  designed  to 
benefit  Russia  in  particular,  and  ccmmunlsm 
In  general. 

As  you  well  know,  our  country  maintains 
radio  freedom  both  as  to  broadcasting  and 
to  the  listener's  choice  of  program.  We  are 
all  free  to  read  or  listen  to  what  we  pleaae. 
Therefore  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  are  being 
used  today  to  help  Russia's  plans  to  com- 
munlae  the  world. 

An  official  report  of  the  Hoxiae  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  explains  this  in 
part,  stating: 

"The  Communists  exploit  o\ir  freedom  with 
their  psychological  warfare.  The  Commu- 
nist military  machine  has  boldly  seized  upon 
the  word  'peace'  In  an  effort  to  secure  moral 
sanction  for  lU  own  aggressive  designs.  To 
achieve  this.  Communists  must  at  the  same 
time  portray  Its  victims  and  Intended  vic- 
tims as  being  rvUed  by  Imperialistic  war- 
mongers and  war  criminals. 

"It  is  a  case  of  the  pickpocket  crying  'stop, 
thief.'  Communists  want  to  sap  American 
mwala  and  secure  converts  to  treason. 
Soviet  strategy  alms  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  well-meaning 
Americans  who.  in  their  deep  detestation 
of  war.  may  be  misled  by  Communist  dec- 
larations cf  p>eace  and  frlemlshlp." 

This  official  report  further  states  that  gov- 
ernments such  as  the  United  SUtes  are  re- 
sponsive to  public  opinion,  and  that  Com- 
munist propaganda  is  also  calculated  to  de- 
velop a  feeling  of  false  security  so  that  the 
Red  military  machine  can  strike  whenever 
and  wherever  it  pleases. 

It  all  fits  into  the  Red  superplan.  Willi 
Muenzenberg,  former  European  propaganda 
expert  for  the  Communist  International, 
is  author  of  a  little -known  German  work  on 
the  Fascist  propaganda  of  Adolf  Hitler,  which 
fits  the  technique  employed  by  Stalin. 

Muenzenberg.  describing  Hitler's  propa- 
ganda, said: 

"By  lulling  the  enemy  to  sleep  with  pacifist 
phrases,  he  tries  to  induce  him  to  neglect  his 
preparations  for  war.  This  sleep-Inducing 
hocus-pocus  with  which  he  tricks  his  enemy 
is  well  suited  to  covering  up  his  own  war 
preparations." 

This,  the  technique  and  aim  of  one  of 
Sutler's  major  prewar  propaganda  cam- 
palgiu,  is  identical  to  that  waged  by  SUlin's 
party  members,  stooges,  and  fellow  travelers 
here  In  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world. 

I  call  your  attention  to  these  things  be- 
cause I  am  talking  about  Loyalty  Day.  loyalty 
to  our  country  and  its  Ideals.     Our  slogan 


for  the  day  this  year  la;  Xioyalty.  our  flrat 

line  of  defense. 

That  suggests  an  Important  qxiestlon  for 
all  of  us:  How  may  my  loyalty  benefit  our 
free  society? 

Or  to  put  it  another  way,  in  view  of  the 
times:  How  may  I  better  serve  my  country 
in  a  time  of  peril? 

But  first,  a  word  about  that  noble  word — 
loyalty. 

Loyalty  can  never  be  legislated.  It  comes 
from  the  heart:  it  springs  from  a  free  will. 
Josiah  Boyce,  distinguished  philosopher 
and  writer  on  loyalty,  defined  loyalty  as  "the 
thoroughgoing,  the  voluntary,  and  the  prac- 
tical devotion  of  a  self  to  a  cause.** 

At  this  time  we  are  concerned  with  loyalty 
In  Its  practical,  patriotic  application. 

For  that  reason,  the  basic  subject  of 
Americanism  and  loyalty  thereto  must  be 
considered  in  concrete  terms. 

Do  not.  for  Instance,  worry  about  the 
vague  and  general  problem  of  Americanism 
and  Amerlcanlsation  In  somebody  else's 
tovn.    Study  your  own  community. 

Are  there  tinderprlvlleged  people  and  un- 
aaalmliated  immigrants  in  your  town  or 
vicinity?  What  can  be  done  to  make  them 
have  greater  appreciation  of  the  American 
way  of  life? 

What  is  being  done  for  the  needy  and  the 
unfortunate  In  the  way  of  better  shelter, 
food,  medical  attention,  and  education  for 
their  children?  What  agencies  are  helping 
them?  What  are  the  civic  bodies  doing? 
Tbm  churches?  Industries?  Veterans'  or- 
ganlaations? 

On  the  answers,  you  will  have  a  basis  of 
facts  for  action,  whether  IndlvlduaUy  or  col- 
lectively, to  help  your  fellow-Americans  be- 
come better  and  more  loyal  clttsens. 

Thereby  you  can  strike  telling  blows  at 
eommunlsm.  Totir  aid  will  cause  other 
Americans  to  become  more  loyal. 

Your  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment Is  largely  ga^ed  by  your  example 
and  the  degree  to  which  you  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibility of  cttiaenshlp. 

Organlned  efficient  community  service, 
such  as  that  conducted  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  can  do  tremendous  good.  Both 
on  the  local  and  national  level,  exert  every 
effort  to  secure  honest,  competent  leadership. 

Vote  in  every  election  without  fall.  The 
very  foundation  of  this  great  Republic  rests 
on  the  free  election  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

Did  you  ever  pause  to  think  that  every 
Congress  elected,  every  law  passed,  every 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  forges  links, 
cither  weak  or  strong,  in  our  American  form 
d  sofimment. 

M  has  been  said  that  "Americanism  Is  no 
theory  or  ideal,  but  the  spirit  of  America 
embodied  in  the  practical  working  out  of 
poUtlcal  and  social  InsUtuUons." 

Communism  would  overthrow  those  po- 
litical and  social  institutions  which  have 
made  America  great.  The  conflict  is  on.  the 
gauntlet  is  down.  If  you  do  not  believe  this 
statement  is  true  I  want  you  to  please  pay 
close  attention  to  a  quotation  from  the 
speech  of  Lenin  outside  of  Moscow  before 
World  War  I. 

Dr.  Preston  Bradley  in  a  statement  re- 
ferred to  Lenin's  speech  as  follows: 

"Did  you  read  the  address  that  Lenin  gave 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  In  the  city 
of  Moscow?  Of  course  you  didn't.  It  Is  In 
Kngllsh.  and  It  Is  published.  That  address 
outlined  the  pattern,  and  everything  that 
Lenin  said  outside  the  walls  of  Moscow  has 
worked  out  according  to  the  pattern:  and 
what  was  It?  He  concluded  that  address  by 
saying.  'We  will  win  the  Western  World  for 
communism  without  shedding  a  drop  of  a 
single  Russian  soldier's  blood.'  And  he  said, 
"How?'  And  he  went  on  with  his  unprece- 
dented eloquence  before  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion Russians  who  were  underpaid  and  were 
hungry  and  were  in  revolt,  and  said,  'We  will 
bankrupt  the  Western  World.    We  will  create 


fear,  suspicion;  we  will  work  inside  by  creat- 
ing racial  hatreds,  religious  antagonisms;  we 
will  pit  father  against  son,  wife  against  hus- 
band; we  will  Inaugurate  campaigns  to  hate 
Jews  and  to  hate  Catholics  and  to  hate 
Negroes:  we  will  Inspire  strikes  and  riots; 
we  will  plant  the  seeds  of  turmoil  and  we 
will  cover  it  all  with  an  inflation  which  wiU 
lead  to  economic  disaster  tmtil  we  have 
14,000,000  unemployed  people  on  the  streets 
of  imperialistic  America.  We  will  break  their 
economy;  we  will  send  their  dollar  down  until 
It  is  not  worth  10  cents.  We  will  destroy  the 
future  security  from  life  Insurance,  from  old- 
age  pensions  until  a  life  annuity  that  some- 
one felt  would  be  substantial  for  the  last  of 
life  will  buy  but  a  loaf  of  bread.  We  wiU 
break  tlieir  ctirrency;  we  will  break  their 
spirit.  We  will  frighten  them;  we  will  scare 
them.  We  will  create  political  chicanery;  we 
will  confuse  international  diplomacy;  we  will 
do  these  things.'  " 

The  plans  for  world  conquest  conceived 
by  Marx  and  Lenin  and  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  Kremlin  are  In  the  early  phases  of 
execution. 

As  Hitler  laid  down  his  general  program 
In  Meln  Kampf .  so  has  Stalin  given  indica- 
tion of  future  policy  in  his  1933  edition  of 
Leninism. 

I  quote:  "The  victory  of  socialism  in  one 
country  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself;  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  means  of  hastening  the 
people's  victory  in  every  other  land.  For  the 
victory  of  the  revolution  in  one  country 
(Russia,  for  example)  Is  likewise  the  begin- 
ning and  the  continuation  of  world  revo- 
lution." 

Have  not  the  events  of  the  last  5  years 
followed  cloaely  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
Stalin's  sUtement? 

How  can  we  meet  this  challenge?  I  be- 
lieve that  In  the  present  crisis  we  mxist  be 
prepared  to  accept  considerable  sacrlflce  In 
the  months  ahead;  we  must  give  serious 
thought  and  study  to  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  being  good  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  try  ever  to  be  more  worthy 
of  the  privilege  of  our  citizenship.  We  must 
be  dUlgent  In  helping  where  and  whenever 
possible  to  effect  a  closer  spiritual  and  po- 
litical unity  throughout  this  land  of  ours; 
we  must  be  careful  to  vote  for  leaders  of 
vision  and  cotirage;  we  mtut  be  stanch  sup- 
porters of  our  defense  program  and  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes;  and.  If 
called  to  duty,  we  must  give  ovir  best  as  did 
our  fathers  before  us. 

If  these  things  are  done  with  courage. 
Intelligence,  and  deep  conviction,  the  forces 
of  evil  cannot  prevail  against  us.  What 
America  does  now  will  decide  my  future 
and  yotir  future,  the  future  In  which  we 
must  live. 

My  friends,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 
••How  little  do  my  countrymen  know  the 
precious  blessings  they  are  In  possession  of." 
We  of  the  VFW  believe  that  Loyalty  Day  Is  a 
time  to  take  Inventory  and  to  thank  divine 
providence  for  these  blessings. 

And  because  America  Is  all  of  us,  and  we 
are  America,  the  preservation  of  everything 
we  hold  dear,  and  to  which  wm  are  loyal,  rests 
on  the  answer  to  one  quer.lon:  Will  you  be 
master  of  your  fate? 


RetolntioB  Protestiaf  GoTcnunent  Waste 
and  Extravaf aace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OP  MASSACmTSRTB 

IN  THB  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVXS 
Tuesday,  AprU  22. 1952 

Mr.  HERTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolu< 
tion  which  was  recently  adopted  unani- 


mously by  the  West  Rcxbury  Citizens' 
Association,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  has 
been  sent  to  me  with  the  request  that 
I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  do  this  gladly,  be- 
cause I  feel  It  expresses  the  growing 
concern  not  only  of  this  particular  group 
In  my  own  district  but  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  serious  inflationary  practices 
In  the  conduct  of  our  National  Government 
are  becoming  more  and  more  widespread  as 
Indicated  by  the  new  balloon  budget  of  185,- 
400.000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year;  and 

Whereas  scores  of  instances  of  Govern- 
ment corruption,  chiseling,  waste,  and  ex- 
travagance, coupled  with  official  Indiffer- 
ence and  moral  bankruptcy,  are  continually 
being  brought  to  light,  particularly  in  the 
military;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Imperative  that  such  im- 
ethical.  irresponsible,  and  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money  be  halted  forth- 
with If  we  are  to  preclude  excessive  taxa- 
tion and  an  undermining  of  our  economic 
stability  and  well-being  as  well  as  a  loss  of 
faith  and  initiative  among  millions  of  loyal, 
thrifty  Americans:  Therefore  be  it 

Re9olt>ed,  That  we  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  West  Roxbury  Citizens'  Association, 
assembled  this  26th  day  of  February  1952,  do 
publicly  recognise  the  Inherent  dangers  in 
such  Ekjrrocketing  budgets,  loose  Inflationary 
practices,  and  Communist  Influences  against 
which  we  register  our  most  vigorous  protest; 
and  further  respectfully  request  that  each 
and  every  Member  of  Congress  repudiate  this 
policy  of  waste  and  extravagance  by  a  con- 
scientious scrutinizing  of  every  item  of  ex- 
pense to  the  end  that  ail  nonessential  Items 
be  eliminated,  frugality  and  integrity  in 
Government  be  restored,  and  a  central  pur- 
chasing agency  established  In  the  interest 
of  safe  and  sound  financing,  thvu  relieving 
the  public  mind  of  much  tear  and  anxiety. 


Niafani  Hydroelectric  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  iriw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wedriesday.  April  30, 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Oneida 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  In 
support  of  the  Capehart-MIUer  bills, 
which  provide  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  additional  use  of  water  from  the 
Niagara  River  has  become  available  for  power 
generation  purposes;   and 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  In  tiie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  bills  de- 
signed to  place  the  redevelopment  of  Niagara 
power  in  the  hands  of  governmental  authori- 
ties, and  in  addition  to  those  bills  there 
is  the  Capehart-Miller  bill  which  seeks  to 
retain  the  redevelopment  of  Niagara  power 
in  the  hands  of  free  private  enterprise;  and 

Whereas  the  redevelopment  of  Niagara 
power  by  private  enterprise  would  not  ne- 
cessitate the  appropriation  of  any  public 
Xxinds,  nor  would  governmental  development 
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yield  any  revenue  at  all  for  the  support  ot 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  redevelopment  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  would  produce  Federal.  Stat«, 
and  local  taxes  estimated  at  $23,000,000  an- 
nually: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oneida  Chamber  of 
Commerce  go  on  record  as  endorsing  the 
Capehart-Mlller  bill  which  will  place  re- 
development of  Niagara  power  In  the  hands 
of  private  enterprise;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Oneida  Chamber  of 
Commerce  go  on  record  as  being  unequivo- 
cally opposed  to  any  legislation  which  seeks 
to  place  the  redevelopment  of  Niagara  power 
In  Government  hands. 


The  Helpless  Need  Help 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  1CAS8ACHX7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30, 1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude an  especially  fine  editorial  from 
this  week's  Issue  of  the  National  Tribune 
entiUed  "The  Helpless  Need  Help." 

This  editorial  refers  to  my  bill.  H.  R. 
7446.  which  I  introduced  in  this  House 
the  other  day.  The  measure  seeks  to 
correct  an  injustice,  or  possibly  an  over- 
sight, done  to  the  most  seriously  disabled 
veterans  of  all  of  our  wars.  When  we 
passed  H.  R.  4394.  no  Increase  in  com- 
pensation was  granted  to  what  is  known 
as  the  statutory  award  cases,  those  vet- 
erans who  are  blinded,  legless,  the  wheel- 
chair cases — really  the  disabled  veterans 
we  want  to  help  most.  My  bill  would 
grant  them  a  15-percent  increase. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  will  report  this  measure 
favorably  at  once.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
one could  vote  against  it.  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
an  increase  of  15  percent  is  most  modest, 
and  these  veterans  need  the  additional 
amount  so  badly. 

This  is  the  editorial: 

Thx  HELPI.CSS  Need  Help 

Congresswoman  Eorra  Nouasx  Rooxas,  of 
ICassachusetts,  has  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  new  bill,  H.  R.  7446, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  Increase  compen- 
sation pa3rments  to  the  worst  disabled  of 
our  wars  by  15  percent  In  order  to  aid  them 
to  meet  existing  high  living  costs.  We  know 
of  no  more  appealing  measure  that  could 
come  before  the  Congress,  and  its  Justiflca- 
cation  should  merit  for  It  Inunedlate  ap- 
proval by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  because  the  beneficiaries  involved  ar« 
the  blinded,  the  legless,  wheel-chair  cases, 
those  who  may  In  some  degree  and  through  a 
sheer  desire  to  live  and  to  be  useful  citizens 
overcome  in  psirt  their  terrible  dlsabUltles 
but  who  can  never  regain  any  semblance  of 
normalcy  due  to  the  horrible  experiences 
they  have  undergone.  These  fine  men  do  not 
look  for  pity,  but  they  are  certainly  entitled 
to  the  Justice  that  was  denied  them  during 
House  and  Senate  action  on  recent  pension- 
Increase  legislation. 


There  would  never  have  been  any  need  for 
Mrs.  RoGxxs'  Introduction  of  her  bill  had  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  done  its  Job 
as  it  should  have  done  last  spring  and  if  the 
Senate  had  performed  its  duty  fully  on 
April  3  when  it  had  a  chance  to  take  care  of 
some  sad  omissions  In  H.  R.  4394  which  was 
enacted  by  the  House  last  June  20,  but  the 
legislators  having  failed  miserably  at  both 
ends  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  InevlUble  that 
corrective  measures  mxist  be  taken.  The 
original  failure  was  in  the  House  committee 
when  it  reported  favorably  a  monstrous  bill 
that  had  no  precedent  in  history. 

After  studying  a  number  of  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  different  Members  of  Congress, 
each  Introduced  for  the  single  purpose  of 
making  more  liberal  payments  to  all  vet- 
erans and  dependents  on  the  World  Wars. 
compensation  and  pension  rolls  because  of 
increased  costs  of  living,  the  finished  prod- 
uct granted  varying  rates  to  different  classes 
ranging  from  5  to  15  percent  and  this  was 
done  despite  the  fact  that  any  given  com- 
modity, be  it  rent,  fuel,  clothing,  or  food. 
must  cost  the  same  to  any  veteran  pur- 
chaser. In  discarding  time-tested  approaches 
to  relief  payments  and  in  adopting  radical 
departures  from  precedent,  the  committee 
went  further  by  affording  no  Increases  what- 
ever to  several  classes  of  pensioners  for  rea- 
sons that  have  been  In  part  explained  but 
never  Justified. 

Having  been  enacted  by  the  House,  many 
of  whose  Members  believed  that  the  in- 
creases set  forth  In  the  bill  would  at  least 
apply  to  all  on  the  rolls  even  though  the 
strange  differentials  existed.  H.  R.  4394  went 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  There, 
same  8  months  later.  3  days  of  hearings  were 
conducted  on  It  and  several  other  House- 
passed  pieces  of  legislation.  Not  a  single 
representative  of  a  veterans'  organization 
was  satisfied  with  the  House  bill.  Spokes- 
men there  sought  inclusion  of  older  classes 
of  veterans  and  widows  not  even  originally 
considered.  They  asked  provision  for  de- 
pendent parents  of  service  dead,  for  widows 
without  children  who  had  lost  their  help- 
meets in  war.  for  arrested  tuberculars  and 
other  statutory  award  cases  and  for  these 
gravest  of  aU  of  our  war  injured  whom  Mrs. 
RoGXBs  now  champions.  Not  equipped  to  act 
as  a  veterans'  affairs  group  because  of  Its 
many  additional  duties,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee made  only  minor  changes  In  the 
bill  and  it  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on 
AprU  3. 

After  extended  debate,  some  of  it  a  little 
bitter,  the  Finance  Committee  recommenda- 
tions were  approved  with  one  exception 
only,  veterans  and  dependents  of  wars  prior 
to  World  War  I  were  voted  a  15  percent  In- 
crease because  they  were  too  old  in  years 
to  supplement  their  pension  incomes  and 
cannot  exist  on  the  payments  now  being 
received.  During  the  Upper  House  discus- 
sion, heroic  efforts  were  made,  and  they 
were  backed  by  all  organized  veterans,  to 
grant  a  similar  16  percent  pension  and  com- 
pensation boost  for  all  other  beneficiaries  on 
the  rolls,  and  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  World 
War  n  veteran  from  Hllnois.  although  he 
opposed  the  Increase  across  the  board,  tried 
to  obtain  that  amount  for  blinded  veterans, 
for  double  amputees,  and  for  paraplegics  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  "these  are  perhaps  imder 
the  greatest  disability  of  all  and  received 
no  coet-of-Uving  increase  In  1949."  That 
attempt  failed  also.  The  House,  having  re- 
fused a  straight  increase  for  everybody,  and 
the  Senate,  resisting  Increased  costs  in  a 
penny-wlse-pound-foollsh  mistake,  it  now 
becomes  necessary  to  enact  new  legislation. 
Differentials  In  payments,  varying  types  of 
service,  and  differing  conditions  and  rates  of 


dlsablUtles  were  continued  when  they  should 
have  been  corrected  In  the  Senate.  Now.  In 
conference,  nobody  can  tell  what  wtU  happen 
before  final  action  Is  taken,  but  cerUinly  It 
Is  to  be  expected  that  the  relief  voted  will 
be  kept  In  the  bill  and.  if  no  other  means 
can  be  found  to  do  It.  there  is  still  time  in 
this  Congress  to  wipe  out  the  inequities  that 
have  not  already  been  removed.  The  Rogers 
bill  should  be  passed,  others  left  out  should 
be  Included,  and  dual  rates  of  Increase  elim- 
inated by  bringing  all  beneflclariee  up  to 
that  15-percent  hike.  Fairness  demands 
nothing  less,  and  no  good  can  be  accom- 
plished by  treating  with  the  problem  in  any 
other  manner. 

Others  have  expressed  their  indignation 
that  during  the  course  of  Senate  debate. 
those  who  were  seeking  Just  treatment  for  all 
veterans  and  their  dependenU  were  termed 
"cheap  heroes"  looking  for  the  votes  of  vet- 
erans. For  the  first  time  in  our  experience 
thoee  who  believe  In  the  veterans'  causa 
were  so  slandered.  Senator  Buusmb  D.  Mnxi- 
KiK,  of  Colorado,  Is  himself  a  World  War  I 
veteran  and  has  long  been  Interested  in  the 
problems  confronting  our  war  veterans.  The 
Incident  la  to  be  deplored,  and  we  would  like 
to  iMlieve  that  MnxiKiN  misspoke  blmselX 
in  indignation  that  colleagues  on  the  floor 
would  differ  with  his  committee,  but  it  points 
up  a  resistance  to  proper  and  time-honored 
relief  owed  to  pensioners  overcome  by  con- 
ditions over  which  they  have  no  control  and 
whenever  money  is  required  for  such  assist- 
ance. Somehow  or  another,  people  still  llks 
to  wave  the  flag  when  the  boys  go  off  to  war. 
but  they  hate  to  pay  the  costs  when  the 
fighting  is  over. 

We  can  recall  a  somewhat  similar  inci- 
dent that  concenu  Mrs.  Rocxss.  A  man  now 
high  In  political  life  once  said  that  she  was 
the  greatest  enemy  veterans  ever  had.  basing 
his  conclusions  on  the  good  lady's  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  veterans  and 
their  families  and  her  generous  response  to 
appeals  for  help.  Her  warrior  husband  had 
a  distinguished  military  and  congressional 
career.  She  represented  three  Presidents  In 
her  contact  with  war  veterans,  has  herself 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Congress  for 
over  a  q\iarter  of  a  centxiry.  has  been  chair- 
man  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  la  lu  ranking  Republican  member. 

We  can  personally  recall  her  devoted  serv- 
ice as  a  hospital  Orey  Lady  soon  after  her 
return  from  overseas  In  1918.  Perhaps  she 
too  is  rated  by  peanut-minded  politicians 
to  be  one  of  thoee  cheap  heroes  looking  for 
votes,  but  we  know  her  as  a  fine  lady  with 
a  great  heart  whose  faith  in  veterans  Is 
sincere  and  real.  If  ever  veterans  eoxild  be- 
come so  organized  as  to  be  a  power  In  politics, 
we  would  recommend  her  for  honorary  lead- 
ership. Right  now  she  does  not  believe  In 
defeat  and  she  is  battling  for  what  Is  right 
for  thoee  whom  her  own  conunlttee  over- 
looked when  writing  a  so-caUed  relief  meas- 
ure nearly  a  year  ago. 

What  has  happened  with  reference  to 
H.  R.  4394  is  now  mostly  water  over  the  dam. 
Its  shortcomings  are  obvious,  but  the  House 
Should  accept  the  Senate  changes  and  then 
proceed  with  the  Rogers  bill  and  repair  the 
rest  of  the  damage  the  Senate  should  have 
corrected.  The  helpless  wUl  always  need 
help,  and  we  like  the  things  that  KorrH 
Rooxas  represents.  It  Is  time  to  stop  try- 
ing to  save  pennies  through  fumbling  with 
legislative  principles  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  by  causing  new  Inequali- 
ties In  the  process.  The  worst  of  our  war 
disabled  have  our  every  sympathy  and  ws 
assure  them  that  we  shall  back  their  cham- 
pion to  the  but.  FaUure  to  have  won  a 
battle  does  not  mean  that  a  war  has  been 
lost. 
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for  Triesto 


CXITNSIQN  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  comracncoT 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  RBTRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  SO.  1952 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  I  wish  to  in- 
sert a  concurrent  resolution  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  House  on  April  25,  ask- 
ing that  it  be  declared  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  a  plebiscite  be  held  in  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  to  determine 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  that  area  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Its  popula- 

tton.  I  also  wish  to  include  a  statement 
which  I  made  in  conjunction  with  this 
resolution.  It  is  my  hope  that  favorable 
action  on  this  resolution  will  be  taken 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
so  that  Congress  may  express  itself  on 
this  vital  matter. 
The  matters  referred  to  follow: 

Meaoived  by  the  House  of  Repreaentattvea 
{the  Senate  concurrinff) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
at  the  Congress — 

(1)  That,  since  the  existing  sttuatlon  tn 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  creates  unneces- 
sary friction  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia.  It 
la  lilghly  desirable  that  the  dispute  be  re- 
■olvad  in  an  amicable  fashion,  on  a  basis  of 
democratic  prlnciplea,  with  the  protection  of 
the  rlghu  and  interests  of  all  concerned,  by  a 
pleMsolte  within  a  reasonable  time  In  the 
Free  Ttrrltory  of  Trieete,  under  proper  super- 
Ttslon  ot  the  United  Nations; 

<S)  That  the  ultimate  disposltkm  at  this 
•re*  be  tn  sccordance  with  the  wishes  of  its 
population  as  exprcaaed  through  the  medium 
of  such  pleblecite; 

(S)  That,  pending  the  holding  of  such 
plebiscite,  in  view  of  the  present  role  of 
Tngo^Avla  in  the  administration  of  aone  B 
of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  Italy  be  given 
a  aimllar  participating  role  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  aone  A  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste.  )olnUy  with  the  United  8t»tes  and 
•  Orsski  Britain; 

(4)  That,  in  the  event  Yugoslavia  falls  to 
aequleece  in  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  self- 
determination  ot  the  Free  Territory  of  Tri- 
este 0C  a  democratic  basis,  the  policy  of  the 
United  Btates  of  providing  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia  be  reexamined. 


Representative  Alscst  P.  Mobako,  Repub- 
lican, of  Connecticut,  has  proposed  thst 
Congress  reconunend  a  settlement  by  plebi- 
scite of  the  thorny  question  of  whether  the 
territory  of  Trieste  should  be  retximed  to 
Italy. 

The  suggestion  was  n^ade  in  the  Houee 
concurrent  resolution  introduced  by  the 
Congressman  Friday. 

In  support  of  his  resolution  Mobamo  stated : 
"Italy  baa  long  been  suffering  under  the 
burden  of  an  unfair  and  strangling  peace 
treaty.  Because  at  treaty  clauses  that  no 
longer  apply  to  conditions  of  the  present,  the 
lifting  of  many  restrictions  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  powers  at  the  free  world. 
This  will  permit  Italy  to  build  Its  strength  to 
become  a  part  of  the  strong  defense  force  in 
Western  Europe. 

"In  1948.  the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
France,  taking  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 


.treaty  provisions  for  a  free  territory  oC 
Trieste  had  been  blocked  by  Soviet  olietruc- 
tlon.  recommended  that  the  entire  tcnrl- 
tory  be  returned  to  Italy. 

"The  State  Department  has  cautiously 
avoided  the  Trieste  problem  since  that  time, 
not  wishing  to  aggravate  relations  with  Mar- 
shal Tito.  Because  the  Yugoslavs  occupy 
part  of  the  territory,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  solution  to  dislodging  them  without  force, 
a  democratic  plebiscite  which  will  afford  the 
people  of  Trieste  themselves  to  determine  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  this  area,  is  the  only 
solution  to  an  amicable  and  equitable  set- 
tlement. 

"My  predecessor.  Representative  Jtdin 
Lodge,  DOW  Oovemor  of  Connecticut,  de- 
voted tireless  etTorts  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  toward  effecting 
a  Just  peace  treaty  for  Italy,  and  toward 
bringing  about  the  return  of  Trieste  to  Italy. 
I  am  happy  to  carry  on  this  important  work 
Which  he  so  ably  started." 


it  wbi(!h  pays  the  taxes  that  go  toward 
'       The   govern- 


Niafara  Hydroelectric  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  KTW  TORK 

IN  THX  BOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  April  edition  of  the  New  York 
State  Taxpayer,  which  is  published  in 
Albany.  N.  Y..  supporting  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Niagara  Palls  and  River  by  private  en- 
terprise as  provided  for  in  the  Capehart- 
Bliller  Mils. 

The  editorial  follows: 

NUOSaA    POWB    CONTKOVmST 

Both  the  State  of  New  Yoric  and  the 
Federal  Government  want  to  develop  power 
from  the  Niagara  River,  despite  the  fact  that 
five  private  electric  companies  In  New  York 
have  pooled  their  resources  and  are  ready 
and  able  to  construct  the  Niagara  project. 
The  proposals  for  a  government-operated 
power  development  completely  Ignore  that 
such  a  development  would  drive  a  wedge 
into  the  American  system  of  private  enter- 
prise. And  in  the  controversy  over  whether 
the  SUte  of  New  York  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  develop  the  project,  the  pubUe 
loaes  sight  of  the  basic  fact  that  the  Job  of 
government  is  to  govern  and  not  to  build 
power  plants. 

The  case  for  government  as  the  developer 
of  this  power  rests  on  the  somewhat  neb- 
ulous argument  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  protected.  Government  protects  the 
public's  Interest  by  governing,  however,  not 
by  blinding  power  planta, 

In  a  letter  to  New  York  State  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  the  Citizens  Public  Ek- 
penditure  Survey  pointed  out  that  govern- 
ment does  not  conduct  a  business  enterprise 
as  effldently  as  does  private  business  man- 
agement. Experience  with  government  op- 
eration of  utilities  supplies  the  documenta- 
tion for  this  conclusion. 

The  Interest  of  the  public  wlU  be  better 
served  through  more  efficient  private  man- 


support  Of   government.     The   govem- 
t  can  do  its  part  through  sticking  to 


the 

meat  —  —  —  , 
Its  Job  of  governing 


Confrest  Passes  a  Law  a  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF  WASHIMCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  April  30, 1952 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  163  years  since  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was 
founded,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  one  new  law  a  day, 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holidays  in- 
cluded. 

The  total  number  of  laws  passed  by 
Congress  in  those  163  years  between 
March  4,  1789,  and  January  3,  1952,  is 
70,124,  or  an  average  of  430  laws  a  year 
for  that  entire  period. 

The  production  of  new  laws  affecting 
all  the  people,  however,  is  somewhat  less 
than  these  figures  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, for  of  the  laws  enacted  in  these  163 
srears.  39,073  were  the  result  of  private 
bills,  most  of  which  dealt  with  the  relief 
of  special  individuals  and  did  not  apply 
to  the  entire  population. 

The  number  of  public  laws  enacted 
since  the  organization  of  the  Crovem- 
ment  is  31.052  or  an  average  of  190  new 
laws  a  year,  about  one  nearly  every  other 
day  since  the  congressional  mill  began 
grinding  out  legislation. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  here  come 
from  the  American  law  section  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  I  asked  for  the  fig- 
ures at  the  request  of  a  constituent  who 
Is  writing  a  book  on  legislative  history. 

coouDcE  Biccaer  LAWcrvn 

The  First  Congress— 1789-91 — in  its 
2  years,  enacted  only  94  laws;  and  the 
Second  Congress — 1791-93 — in  its  2 
years,  only  64.  Of  the  first  11  Congresses 
only  1  enacted  more  than  100  laws  in 
any  2-year  period. 

In  fact,  up  to  the  inauguration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  no  Congress  in  any 
2- year  period  had  enacted  as  many  as 
200  new  public  laws-  With  the  advent 
of  Lincoln  in  the  Presidency,  the  produc- 
tion of  new  public  laws,  possibly  spurred 
by  Civil  War  problems,  rose  to  300  a  bi- 
enniimi  or  more  and  that  level  continued 
in  the  post-Civil  War  Congresses. 

The  largest  output  of  public  laws  dur. 
Ing  the  163-year  history  of  otur  Nation 
came  during  the  Seventieth  Congress 
during  the  last  2  years  of  the  Coolidge 
administration.  The  Seventieth  Cool- 
idge Congress  enacted  1.037  public  laws, 
a  record  which  has  never  been  eqtialed 
previously  or  since. 

In  the  8  years  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Incumbency  the  Congresses  turned  out 
1,492  new  public  laws;  in  the  8  years  ot 
the  Coolidge  administration,  3,026;  in 
the  4  years  of  President  Hoover,  1,311; 
and  under  7  years  of  President  Harry 
Truman.  2.815. 
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Tbe    number    of    laws,    both    public 
and  private,  enacted  by  the  various  82 

Congresses,  as  compiled  by  the  Refer- 


ence  Service   of   the  Library  of   Con- 
gresses, are  shown  In  the  accompanying 

table: 


number  of  latos  enacted  by  Congress  since  1789 


Publlo 

PriTata 

1 

Total 

rotalofboth 
public  and 

Congress 

Acts        1 

ftesolntions 

TOtAl 

Acts        Resolutions 

priv8t« 
laws 

1st                
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04 
78 
00 
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1 
9 
3 
3 
6 
2 
3 
3 
1 
S 
7 
18 
10 
30 
8 
6 
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6 
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7 
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12 
6 
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25 
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31 
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27 
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30 
26 
03 
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16 
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ns 
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1.246 
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286 
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326 
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03 
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25 
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3 
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13 
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3 
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6 

13 

10 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

13 

8 
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1.723 
1.522 

TJd. 

843 

74thr™rniiii"-i— 

975 
1.724 

75th 

76th..„ 

1.750 
1.663 
1.485 

78th                            ....... 

1. 157 

70th                     ............ 

1,625 

80th                            -  ...... 

1  363 

81st         .......... 

Zf>24 

8ad  lat  seas            ......... 

666 

Grand  total 

81.052 

... ..... 

31.062 

30.073 

— ~— .... 

W,073 

70,134 

I  Last  act  nambered  550.  bat  Public  Nos.  45  and  46  included  In  1  cb.  (42  Stat.  147). 

*  BeRinninfc  with  77tfa  Cong,  no  distincti<m  is  made  between  acts  and  resolutions;  all  are  numbered  consecutively 
M  "public  laws." 

I  Last  act  numbered  733.  bat  total  Includes  Public  Law  160A. 

•  Last  act  numbered  457.  but  total  includes  Public  Law  304A. 

Non.— The  distinction  between  the  terms  public  and  private,  as  nsed  In  the  Statntes  at  Large,  b  somewhat  arbi- 
trary. Prior  to  1845  a  number  of  laws  were  printed  in  both  (rroups;  these  have  been  daased  as  Public  only,  in  the 
above  table  The  decide<i  reduction  in  the  number  of  private  acts  t>eKinninR  with  the  60th  Cong,  was  caused  primarily 
by  the  combining  of  a  large  numt>er  o(  pension  bills  in  a  single  omnibus  pension  bilL 


One  HandredA  AwuTcnary  of  Kottotli's 
VUk  to  the  UaMcd  States 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  WCW  JDSIT 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESKNTAllVES 

Wednesday.  April  30. 1952 

Mr.  HOWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude portions  of  my  remarlcs  delivered 
before  the  Hiinsarlan  Freedom  Rally  in 
Trenton,  N.  J .  on  April  27.  1952.  This 
event  commemorated  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  Hungary's  great  statesman. 
Louis  Kossuth. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends  of  the  American- 
Hungarian  community.  I  am  happy  and 
honored  to  have  some  small  part  In  tbla  fine 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Tlslt  to  the  United  States  of  Hun- 
gary's great  statesman.  Louis  Koesuth 

T  is  outstsmdlng  Oovernor  of  Hungary  and 
champion  of  democracy  was  exiled  from  his 
native  country  In  1840  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Hungarian  Arm?  at  the  hands  of  the 
Russians  and  Austrtans.  and  remained  In 
exile  in  the  Balkans  until  be  came  to  th« 
United  States  In  December  1851.  During  hlT 
stay  of  approximately  7  months  in  this  coun- 
try he  travelled  extensively,  making  300 
speeches  in  63  cities  In  behalf  of  Hungarians 
and  other  oppressed  European  peoples. 

Kossuth's  fight  for  independence  and 
human  liberties  won  him  recognition  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  United  states  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 5.  1863.  and  to  t^e  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  January  7.  The  following  April  10 
he  was  accorded  a  warm  welcome  by  our  city 
of  Ttenton.  a  welcome  which  compared  fa- 
vorably with  the  enthusiastic  reception  be 
received  from  the  people  of  New  York  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

In  honoring  the  century-old  visit  of  Kos- 
suth. I  find  on  examination,  a  man  #ho.  as 
far  back  as  1853.  exhibited  keen  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  problems  existing 
In  the  world  today — as  well  as  those  existing 
In  bis  own  time.  Russia  under  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  the  Czar — then  as  now — demon- 
strated aggressive,  expansionist,  totalitarian 
tendencies.  This  great  leader  perceived  the 
vital  need  for  international  cooperation  and 
stressed  that  national  freedom  is  the  first 
requisite  of  peaceful^  world  development. 
He  believed,  as  I  do.  that  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  fate  in  mankind's  destiny  that 
calls  for  a  brotherhood  of  nations  to  upbolct 
the  rights  of  every  nation.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  Independent  nations  should 
unite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  upon 
the  observation  of  which  the  security  of 
nations  rests.  However,  without  carrying 
Christian  morality  into  public  life  the  fu- 
ttire  of  no  nation  can  be  secure.  Kossuth 
was  strong  in  his  belief  that  Christian  mor- 
ality must  be  carried  up  into  international 
relations,  and  be  the  underlying  principle 
upon  which  world  law  and  order  Is  estab- 
lished. 

In  a  speech  in  Baltimore  in  December  18S1, 
Kossuth  said:  "Even  in  private  life  no  man 
can  entirely  cut  himself  off  from  others. 
Just  so  with  nations,  which  in  the  larger 
family  of  men  are  individual  members.  No 
man  is  independent  of  his  fellow  men;  no 
nation,  however  powerful,  is  independent  of 
other  nations." 


On  another  ooeaskm  he  eautloned  us:  "X 
pray  to  Ood  tlutt  Bte  may  praam-re  your  peo- 
ple   from    Ijctng    abaorlwd    In    materlaUstn. 

Beware  from  niMstirlng  good  and  erll  by  th« 
arguments  of  matertalisu." 

In  oonslderlng  the  various  Iseldenta  per- 
petrated recently  In  Huncery — tint  persecu- 
tion of  Cardinal  Mlndsnfnty.  the  lm|irlaon- 
■HOi  of  the  Amrerlcan  filers,  etc. — tt  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  we  t>ear  In  mind 
that  these  were  the  acts  of  the  present  Oom- 
muiilrt-domlnated  governxnent.  and  not  at 
the  Hungarian  people  or  even  of  Hungary  the 
naUon.  We  must  be  very  careful  to  make 
tills  dlsUncUon. 

There  are  two  broad  fundamental  problemi 
we  must  face  la  the  world  today — prnhi—ia 
which  iMila  Kossuth  could  haip  eolve  tf  he 
were  with  us  today: 

1.  It  Is  imperative  that  va  ooatatn  and 
set  back  Communist  expansion  and  aggree- 


2.  We  must  bring  about  a  greater  tUMler- 
atandlng  and  eooperatkm  antong  nations  U>- 
wafd  a  just  and  durable  peace.  These.  I 
believe,  can  be  accomplished  through 
stivngthening  «m  International  body — the 
United  Nations — and  by  providing  the  means, 
other  than  war,  o<  settling  Interna tlonsl 
differences  and  preventing  acgresalou. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  peace  which 
leaves  nations  like  Hungary — and  others 
swallowed  up  by  the  Russians — and  deprives 
tto«B  Of  freedom  to  select  their  own  govern- 
ment, to  run  their  own  aflaira.  would  ever 
be  acceptable  to  freemen  and  free  natloiis. 

It  Is  my  hope— and  a  hope  I  knov-  Is  echoed 
by  Hungarians  everywhere — that  another 
great  leader  Imbued  with  the  spirit  and  prtn- 
etples  d  Louis  Kossuth  will  rise  to  help 
Hungary  cast  off  her  iippi  ass  is  a  and  help 
her  people  regain  their  rightful  heritage  of 
freedom.  It  Is  the  raspooalbUlty  of  aU  of 
OS.  both  In  and  out  at  goramment.  to 
that  this  is  accomplished. 


Nkfmm  HyArveledrk  Fowsr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  MILLER 

I  or  HBW  Toas 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 
WedncMday.  April  30. 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoiiD,  I  would  Hke  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  reaoIuUon  which  was  adopted  by 
the  members  of  Brookfleld  Orange.  No. 
1235,  Brookfleld.  N.  Y..  in  support  of  the 
Capehart-Miller  bill,  which  provides  for 
the  further  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Niagara  Palis  and  River 
by  private  enterprise. 

Hie  resolution  follows: 


Wheraas  there  have  been  several  bUls  pro- 
posed In  Congress  for  Oovcrnment  develop- 
ment of  the  proposed  increase  of  power  from 
Niagara  Falls;  and 

Whereas  Oovernment  projects  usually  cost 
about  double  their  previous  estimates  and  in 
this  project  would  Interfere  with  eilstlng 
private  enterprise;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  proposed  a  btU 
(the  Oapehart^Mlller  blU)  which  would  per- 
mit prtvate-enterprtoe  developnent,  without 
ptoeing  an  additional  load  on  our    already 


:  national  economy,  as  would  be  the 
case   with    tbe   otber   bills:    Tberefore.   be   It 
Resolved,   That   we.    the   members    of    the 

Brookfleld  Orange.  No.  12S5,  Brookfleld,  N.  Y., 
go  on  record  ss  being  in  favor  of  the  Cape- 
hart-MUler  biU. 


CoBfiKaBoB  of  Prirate  Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsuf 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30. 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  editorial  by  I>avld 
Lawrence  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  April  29 : 

CownacATioM  or  PanraTX  Paonarr — OPS, 
Wiraotrr  Warbant  or  Law.  Has  Ammoumced 
THAT  iM  ErrvcT  It  Will  HxaxArm  Rbcu- 
LATX  Taxation  or  Imoostkial  Paorrrs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Private  property  in  America  Is  today  In 
greater  danger  of  being  confiscated  by  Gov- 
ernment than  at  any  time  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  A  governmental 
administration  has  not  merely  seized  an  in- 
dustry and  begun  to  tell  its  management 
what  it  shall  do  with  its  income,  but  the 
Oflloe  of  Price  Stablllxatlon,  without  warrant 
of  law.  has  announced  that  in  effect  It  wUl 
hereafter  regulate  taxation  of  profits.  Up  to 
now  Congress  alone  has  fixed  tax  rates  and 
applied  those  rates  to  unlimited  earnings. 
The  Treasury  never  has  put  a  ceiling  on 
earnings. 

Juat  17  years  ago  this  month  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  rejected  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act  as  invalid  be- 
eauss  no  "legislative  standards"  had  been 
provided  by  Congress  for  the  President  to 
follow  In  Issuing  his  Executive  orders.  The 
Court  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  nine  Jus- 
tioea — liberals  and  conservatives — said  there 
hadbeen  no  constitutional  delegation  of 
power  by  Congress  to  the  executive  agencies. 

Today  many  of  the  operations  of  the  wage 
and  price  stabilization  agencies  are  plainly 
unconstitutional,  for  private  property  Is  be- 
ing conflsrrated  every  day  at  the  caprice  and 
whim  of  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

What  18  worse,  the  Offlce  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion has  begun  to  distribute  leaflets  at  pub- 
Uc  expense  which  absolutely  contradict  the 
facts  of  the  Isw  and  the  Constitution. 

Thus,  statements  In  the  latest  leaflet  Is- 
sued by  the  OlBce  of  Price  Stabilization 
usurp  the  power  to  tax  by  simply  averting 
the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  an 
Industry  should  pay  certain  tax  ratea.  The 
OP8.  moreover,  claims  the  right  to  enforce 
the  tax  hiWB  and  to  keep  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  from  collecting  any  more  t^-*fm 
than  the  arbitrary  limit  which  the  OPS  Im- 
poees.  Here  Is  the  language  of  the  new  tax- 
writing  agency  which  Igncn-es  both  Congreas 
and  the  Treasury: 

"Congress.  In  enacting  tax  I^lslatlon,  ex- 
presees  its  Judgment  as  to  the  TtiRnnrr  In 
which  the  tax  burden  shall  be  distributed. 
If  the  contention  of  the  steel  companies  were 
accepted,  it  would  mean  that  OPS  was.  In 
effect,  altering  this  congressional  decision  by 
peiiidttlng  certain  industries  or  certain 
groups  to  shift  their  Just  share  of  the  tax 
burden  to  those  who  must  buy  from  them." 


Congress  made  no  such  decision.  Congress 
did  Dot  say  that  earnings  ahould  be  restricted 
beyond    a    certain    point.      Congress    merely 

fixed  the  rates  that  should  apply  as  earnings 
went  up  and  up.   The  only  purpose  Congress 

had  In  applying  heavy  tax  rates  was  to  siphon 
off  purchasing  power  In  the  case  of  Individ- 
uals and  to  raise  revenue  by  getting  a  larger 
and  larger  share  ot  the  income  received  by 
companies  from  the  sale  of  products  used  in 
the  defense  program. 

The  OPS  theory  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
any  legislative  standi^d  and  In  some  respects 
is  a  much  greater  abuse  of  constitutional 
power  than  the  action  of  the  President  in 
seizing  the  steel  mills.  If  It  were  adopted.  It 
would  mean  that  a  governmental  agency  not 
only  could  repress  and  restrict  revenue  Con- 
gress expected  to  raise,  but  it  could  regulate 
profits  by  dipping  its  hand  into  the  pocket- 
book  of  any  business  or  industry  and  advis- 
ing another  governmental  agency  to  pay  It 
out  to  the  workers  or  any  other  group  with 
the  maximum  number  of  votes. 

The  OPS  Is  attempting  by  Its  leaflet  to 
Justify  its  attack  on  the  steel  companies  by 
arguing  that  its  own  "industry  earnings 
standard"  is  authorized  by  Congress.  No- 
where In  the  debates  or  legislative  history  Is 
there  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  claim 
made  by  the  OPS  that  it  can  take  the  excess 
profite  tax  law  and,  without  authority  of 
Congress,  apply  it  to  an  altogether  diSerent 
objective — the  paying  out  otf  private  sums 
from  company  treasuries  without  warrant  of 
law. 

Every  price  Increase  that  has  been  forbid- 
den by  the  OPS  In  disregard  of  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  attacked  in  the  courts,  and 
sums  recovered  through  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  if  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  OPS  acted  without  legal  sanction. 

Similarly,  every  wage  Increase  or  refusal 
thereof  could  be  equally  invalid.  For  the 
Chairman  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
conceded  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  only  last  week  that  the 
Board  was  acting  "without  statutory  au- 
thority." 

Here  then  is  a  wage  board  set  up  by  Exec- 
utive order  without  any  legislative  standard 
prescril>ed  by  Congress  and  yet  dictating  to 
an  entire  industry  what  Its  expenditures  for 
wages  shall  be.  Indeed,  the  stipulation  In 
the  law  that  there  be  a  latmr-management 
conference  to  set  up  standards  has  not  been 
followed  by  the  President,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  such  standards  would  be  con- 
stitutional, since  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
NRA  case  held  Invalid  such  a  broad  delega- 
tion of  power  to  any  private  interests. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  has  the  power  to 
regulate  wages  and  prices  by  writing  spe- 
cific laws  on  these  points,  but  no  power  to 
do  so  has  been  delegated  to  the  executive 
agencies  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  set  forth  in  previous  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea. 


Revision  of  Laws  Rdatuf  to  ImmiiratioB, 
Natnralizatioii,  and  Nationality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  KIW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Friday.  AprQ  25,  1952 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  op- 
pose H.  R.  5678  because  I  think  the  en- 
tire legislation  is  poorly  drawn,  unwise, 
and  not  in  the  best  interests  of  America. 


I 
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I  specifically  refer  to  the  fact  that  In  the 
McCa  Tan- Walter  bill  quotas  are  based 
upon  the  1920  censvis.  It  would  be  more 
equitable  to  use  the  data  that  have  been 
accxunulated  as  a  result  of  the  census  of 
1950;  then  quotas  would  be  based  upon 
the  present  composition  of  our  popula- 
tion, rather  than  upon  a  structure  of  30 
years  ago. 

One  of  the  provisions  discriminates 
against  would-be  immigrants  from  Ja- 
maica. Trinidad,  and  other  colonies  of 
the  West  Indies.  There  Is  no  justifica- 
tion for  this  discriminatory  feature. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  of  this 
bill  is  that  it  writes  into  basic  legisla- 
tion the  most  racial  discriminatory  im- 
migration policy  that  this  country  has 
ever  had.  Not  orJy  does  it  lay  down  a 
restrictive  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion policy,  but  it  also  contains  sections 
that  are  a  threat  to  our  civil  liberties. 
The  Roosevelt  and  Celler  bills  have  a 
very  simple  and  direct  way  of  dealing 
with  unused  quota  numbers.  It  is  the 
method  of  pooling  the  unused  quota 
numbers  which  would  achieve  greater 
flexibility  to  meet  world  conditions,  and, 
by  adopting  their  bills,  this  could  be  ac- 
complished without  requiring  a  major 
overhauling  of  the  immigration  system, 
as  outlined  in  the  present  bi^l. 

Another  objectionable  fealure  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  bill  Is  that  it  provides 
for  procedures  which  run  directly  con- 
trary to  the  basic  principles  of  underly- 
ing civil  liberties  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
This  measure  removes  from  Congress 
and  the  courts  the  power  to  preserve  the 
civil  liberties  of  our  people  and  places 
them  in  the  hands  of  an  administrator 
without  proper  appeal  from  his  decision. 
It  places  in  the  hands  of  officials  the  ar- 
bitrary powers  to  seize,  bar,  or  deport 
aliens  from  this  country  without  the 
right  of  appeal.  Deportation  can  be  au- 
thorized by  such  officials  for  technical 
violations  of  law  and.  in  some  cases,  even 
where  no  violation  of  law  is  involved. 
This  establishes  a  dangerous  precedent. 
It  takes  from  us  our  rights  and  arbi- 
trarily places  them  in  an  administrator. 
There  are  many  more  glaring  de- 
ficiencies contained  in  this  bill.  It  is  leg- 
islation unworthy  of  this  great  House, 
and  I  trust  that  we  will  have  an  immi- 
gration bill  that  will  be  fair  to  every 
race,  color,  and  creed,  so  that  we  can  let 
the  rest  of  the  world  know  that  when  we 
speak  of  democracy,  we  mean  it. 


Why  McGrath  Quit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKI 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing an  editorial  which  appeared  several 
weeks  ago  in  the  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin.  This  editorial  raises  some  in- 
teresting questions  concerning  the  for- 
mer Attorney  General,  Mr.  J.  Howard 


McGrath.    Members  will  find  this  edi- 
torial extremely  interesting: 
Wht  IIcOrath  Qtnr 
Why  did  J.  Howard  McOratH  quit  the  Cab- 
inet? 

The  manner  of  hia  going.  It  seems  to  us. 
leaves  room  few  only  one  possible  answer  to 
this  question: 

McOrath  resigned  because  as  a  Oovem- 
ment  official  he  would  have  had  to  answer 
questions  he  did  not  care  to  answer. 

In  plain  words.  McGrath  quit  to  cover  up 
his  tracks. 

Consider  the  circumstances.  After  long 
delay  and  much  difficulty.  Newbold  Morris 
had  been  appointed  as  the  Truman  admin- 
istration's special  Investigator  of  corruption 
in  Government.  The  President  made  It 
plain  that  he  was  pinning  his  hopes  on  Mor- 
ris to  deal  with  the  corruption  issue  so  dead- 
ly to  the  Democratic  Party.  He  personally 
promised  Morris  the  fullest  cooperation  of 
himself  and  the  members  of  his  government. 
But  last  Monday,  before  a  congressional 
conunittee,  McGrath  openly  repudiated  the 
administration's  clean-up  boas.  There  fol- 
lowed two  angry  exchanges  between  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  McGrath.  Then,  yesterday.  Mc- 
Orath fired  Morris,  without  even  notifying 
the  President  of  his  action. 

Such  brasen  defiance  of  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive could  have  only  one  conclusion,  and 
McGrath  must  have  known  it.  In  short,  Mc- 
Orath deliberately  contrived  his  own  exit 
from  the  Federal  Government. 
Why? 

BecauM,  as  McGrath  now  maintains,  he 
was  fighting  for  the  right  of  privacy  among 
Government  employees?  Nonsense.  What 
principle  was  there  here  which  required  its 
champion  to  spit  In  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

Or  was  It  because,  as  McGrath  aaid  re- 
cently in  a  Providence  speeeh,  his  "faith  and 
race  are  at  stake"?  Of  course  not.  That 
despicable  attempt  to  drag  rellgiovis  Issues 
into  the  case  has  been  repudiated  indig- 
nantly by  Catholics,  including  those  on  the 
congressional  committee  Investigating  Mc- 
Orath and   his  department. 

McGrath  forced  his  own  resignation  for 
one  reason  and  one  reason  only — he  didn't 
want  to  answer  Newbold  Morris'  questions. 
What  were  these  questions  that  McGrath 
wouldn't  answer?  Here,  released  yesterday 
for  publication,  are  some  of  the  more  perti- 
nent ones: 

"Give  the  following  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  net  worth  of  yourself  and  your 
Immediate  family     •     •     •." 

"Are  any  assets  held  in  behalf  of  yourself 
or  any  member  of  yoiir  Immediate  famUy  (a) 
by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  (b) 
under  a  fictitious  name,  or  (c)  through  • 
nominee,  trustee  or  escrow  agent?" 

"Give  the  following  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  annual  income  of  yourself  and 
yoiir  Immediate  famUy  during  tilie  past  6 
years." 

"List  all  the  bank  accounts  •••(]€ 
yourself  and  every  member  of  your  imme- 
diate family,  and  aU  such  accounts  held  In 
yo\ir  behalf  or  in  behalf  of  any  member  of 
your  immediate  family,  (a)  by  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation,  or  (b)  under  a  fictitious 
name,  or  (c)  by  nominee,  trustee,  or  escrow 
agent     •     •     •." 

"List  aU  your  gainful  employment  or  busi- 
ness activities  other  than  your  Federal  em- 
ployment.    •     •     •" 

"Have  you  now  or  at  any  time  during  the 
entire  period  of  yo\ir  Federal  service  had 
any  personal,  or  private  business  relation- 
ship, other  than  In  the  course  of  the  per- 
formance of  your  offlclaJ  duties,  with  any 
person  known  to  you  to  have  been  convicted 
of  a  felony?" 

It  is  information  like  thU  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Orath, because  he  is  now  no  longer  a  Ooy- 


ernment  official,  hopes  to  keep  hidden,    to 
he  going  to  get  away  with  It? 

Most  certainly  he  ought  not  to.  Her*  to 
a  man  who  through  most  of  his  adult  life 
has  been  on  government  payrolls.  Certainly 
he  has  earned  little  through  the  practice  of 
law  In  the  courts.  His  visible  means  ot 
support  have  been  modest. 

But  Howard  McOrath  Uvea  the  life  of  th« 
affluent.  He  owns  a  $75,000  home  In  Wash- 
ington. His  wealth  has  been  publicly  esti- 
mated at  from  around  $200,000  (his  own 
figtire)  all  the  way  up  to  $8,000,000.  Either 
as  a  matter  of  record  or  by  common  repute, 
he  has  important  Interests  In  Rhode  Island 
In  banking,  real  estate,  mantifacttulng. 
commerce,  and  other  enterprises. 

The  question  of  how  all  this  came  about 
Is  far  more  than  a  matter  of  Idle  gossip  or 
malicious  curiosity.  It  is  a  quesUon  that 
goes  straight  to  the  vital  Issue  of  the  peo- 
ple's confidence  In  their  government.  When 
a  man  spends  moet  of  his  life  on  the  public 
payrolls  and  emerges  with  all  the  apparent 
trappings  of  wealth,  the  people  cannot  help 
wondering,  unless  satisfactory  explanation 
Is  made,  what  has  been  going  on.  And 
when  the  people  nurse  susplclotu  of  that 
kind,  democracy  is  in  danger. 

That  Is  why  we  do  not  think  McOrath 
should  get  away  with  It.  That  Is  why  we 
think  the  Investigation  of  his  personal  cir- 
cumstances, built  up  while  he  was  a  public 
official,  must  be  carried  forward,  whether  he 
Is  now  In  the  Oovernment  or  out  of  It. 

There  Is  no  good  reason  why  this  cannot 
be  done.  Congressional  committees.  Includ- 
ing the  one  set  up  to  Investigate  McOrath 
and  the  Justice  Department,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  press  for  Infonnatlon  from  other 
Oovernment  officials  who  have  resigned  for 
"poor  health"  or  other  reasons.  Is  McOratb 
to  be  forgotten  simply  because  his  own  re- 
tirement was  contrived  by  defying  the  Presi- 
dent? 

The  Chelf  committee  is  stlU  very  miKh 
In  business.  It  has  lu  powers  of  subpena 
and  contempt,  u  applicable  to  McOrath  u 
to  any  other  private  citizen.  The  President 
may.  If  he  chooses,  havs  delivered  to  th« 
committee  all  Federal  records  pertaining  to 
McOrath,  including  income-tax  returns. 

The  necessity  is  plain;  the  machinery  Is 
ample.  Let  the  Investigation  continue.  Let 
Howard  McOrath  teU  the  people  what  he  haa 

gotten  out  tif  his  long  term  In  their  Oov- 
ernment. and  by  what  means. 
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Mord  Priaciplct  and  Fordfa  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  AprU  30. 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  timely  editorial  by  the  editor 
of  the  Delavan  Enterprise,  Delavan,  Wis., 
Mr.  S.  Robert  Anderson.  Mr.  Anderson 
clearly  sets  forth  the  tragic  blunders  and 
disasters  that  have  made  for  failure  In 
our  foreign  policy: 

MOKAL  PUMCn>I.IS  ANO  FOEZION  PoUCT 

Today  American  foreign  policy  Is  a  domi- 
nant Influence  upon  oxir  domestic  economy. 
It  has  cieated  a  permanent  emergency  which 
senres  as  an  excuse  for  an  ever -greater  con- 
centration of  power  in  Washington.  In  (act, 
had  we  planned  It  that  way.  we  could  not 
have  devised  a  shrewder  plan  for  gradual  de- 
struction of  our  liberties  and  transformation 


of  our  Pederal  Republic  Into  a  totalitarU^i 
state  masquerading  as  a  democracy. 

American  foreign  policy  since  the  early 
1040's  Is  a  story  of  tragic  blunders  and  dls- 
astrotis  failures.  There  are  two  basic  causes. 
One  Is  the  pro-Communist  climate  of  "lib- 
eral" opinion  In  the  thirties  and  forties.  The 
second  cause  of  the  failure  of  our  foreign 
policy  Is  that  it  has  been  conducted  without 
regard  for  moral  principles.  The  record 
shows  that  those  who  direct  our  foreign 
policy  still  favor  and  are  privately  promoting 
a  far  different  policy  from  that  which  an 
arotised  public  opinion  has  compelled  them 
temporarily  to  pretend  1*  their  own. 

Tehran.  Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  Cairo  con- 
ferences will  go  down  In  history  as  bare-faced 
treachery  In  which  we  sold  millions  of  people 
Into  communistic  slavery. 

In  a  democracy,  foreign  policy  should  have 
the  approval  of  the  people.  But  such  ap- 
proval Is  a  sham  and  a  fraud  unless  the  peo- 
ple are  told  the  truth  about  foreign  policy. 
The  committee  on  Preedom  of  Information 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors reports: 

"When  the  people  rule,  they  have  a  right 
to  know  all  that  their  Government  does. 
This  committee  finds  appalling  evidence  that 
the  guiding  credo  In  Washington  Is  Jvist  the 
opposite."  The  American  people  have  been 
consistently  deceived  about  our  foreign  pol- 
icy ever  since  1940  and  they  are  still  being 
deceived.  They  are  being  subjected  to  mas- 
sive propaganda  asking  them  to  approve  a 
foreign  policy  about  which  most  of  the  in- 
formation given  them  Is  false.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  we  are  not  at  the  moment 
concerned  with  the  merits  of  that  policy  but 
rather  with  the  undemocratic,  dishonest,  and 
totalitarian  methods  by  which  It  U  carried 
out. 

If  American  foreign  policy  Is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  basis  of  moral  principles,  what 
are  these  principle?  "•  First,  the  8tat«»  De- 
partment should  tell  the  truth  about  our 
foreign  policy.  Second,  It  to  a  basic  moral 
principle  that  we  should  mind  our  own  busi- 
ness and  not  Interfere  with  other  people'a. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule:  (1) 
We  have  a  moral  right  to  Interfere  In  the  af- 
fairs of  other  nations  when  their  domestic 
affairs — as  in  the  case  of  communtom  in  Rus- 
sia— constitute  an  aggressive  threat  to  our 
security.  (2)  We  have  a  moral  right  to  re- 
quire that  arms  and  economic  aid  prorlded 
for  other  countries  are  used  effectlrely  for 
the  purposes  Intended.  The  third  moral 
principle  U  that  of  abiding  by  our  commlt- 
menU  and  keeping  faith  with  our  allies,  and 
not  bertaylng  them  as  we  did  In  the  case  of 
Poland  and  China.  The  fourth  moral  prin- 
ciple Is  that  our  foreign  relations  should  be 
conducted  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
Constitution.  ThU  would  rule  out  wars  con- 
ducted by  the  Executive  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   IfASSACHUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Monday.  ApHl  28.  1952 

Mrs.  RCXIEIRS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  such  as  now  when 
our  country  is  engaged  in  rebuilding  our 
national  defense.  I  commend  to  everyone 
the  excellent  addresses  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air,  the  Hon- 
orable John  P.  Ploberg,  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Admiral  William  M. 
Fechteler.    They  have  cogently  and  suc- 
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clnctly  stated  the  case  for  the  necessity 
of  aircraft  carriers.  Respectfully  and 
urgently  I  hope  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  will  read  and  study  these  ad- 
dresses: 

AoDasss  BT  THZ  AssuTANT  SccsxTxaT  or  raa 
Navt  rom  An,  John  P.  Plobeso,  at  thb 
Navt  Lbaciti  Lunchbon,  SHoaEHAM  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C  Apbo.  34.  1952 

The  most  logical  subject  I  could  think  of 
to  discuss  today  with  you  who  are  vitally 
interested  In  your  country's  welfare  to  some 
of  the  mUltary  capabilities  and  deficiencies 
of  your  Navy's  and  Marine  Corps'  aeronauti- 
cal elements. 

This  subject  Is  appropriate  becavise  thto 
luncheon  comes  at  a  time  when  world  con- 
ditions are,  and  for  some  time  have  been, 
close  to  critical  and  when  the  people  of  your 
country  and  mine  are  prepared  to  recognize 
the  danger  which  faces  them.  I  believe  that 
most  of  our  fellow  cltliens  are  alive  to  the 
peril  of  the  times  and  want  the  Naval  Estab- 
lishment to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  offer  at  least  the  minimum  guaranty 
of  being  able  to  perform  Its  primary  missions. 

Plrst  of  all  let  me  assure  you  that  your 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are.  within  the  lim- 
its of  their  over-all  strength  and  the  niod- 
ernlty  of  their  equipment.  In  a  high  state 
of  readiness.  Their  morale  to  high;  their 
training  to  good;  their  consciousness  of  pur- 
pose to  complete;  their  missions  are  well 
understood;  and  their  devotion  to  peace  to 
charactertotlcaUy   American. 

These  forces  do.  however,  have  their  defi- 
ciencies even  though  those  deficiencies  are 
remediable.  I  thoxight  I  would  skip  com- 
pletely today  the  question  of  over-aU 
strength  and  focus  upon  one  particular  as- 
pect of  the  modernity  of  the  fleet's  equip- 
ment, namely,  her  poet-World  War  n  air- 
craft-carrier situation. 

In  thto  year  1952  there  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  overoptimtotlc  reconciliation  with 
world  events  In  the  fact  that  the  backbone 
Of  the  American  Navy  la  the  pre-World  War 
n  designed  Essex  class  of  carriers,  and  It 
obviously  to  Impossible  to  accept  that  class 
of  ships  pennanently  as  the  central  struc- 
ture upon  which  American  control  of  the 
seas  must  depend.  And  yet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  JVidtray-class  ships,  de- 
signed and  all  but  completed  during  World 
War  II,  those  ships  are  the  fundamental 
instrumenU  available  to  the  Navy  to  pertorm 
ito  mission. 

A  gentleman  whom  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  intelligent,  energetic,  Influenttol. 
and  best  Informed  In  Washington  was  quoted 
to  me  the  other  day — I  hope  Incorrectly — 
as  saying  no  other  fleet  in  the  world  could 
challenge  ours  for  control  of  the  seas  and 
that,  therefore,  he  saw  no  particular  prob- 
lem In  postponing  construction  of  the  sec- 
ond Forre^fal-class  carrier  for  a  year.  The 
reason  I  say  I  hope  the  men  was  quoted 
Incorrectly  to  that  any  such  statement  in- 
dicates total  lack  of  broad  appreciation  of 
the  Navy's  primary  mission  and  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  "control  of  the  seas," 
and  I  know  that  If  thto  particular  gentle- 
man does  not  understand  that  subject  many 
of  his  colleagues  also  do  not. 

Thto  quoted  statement  typifies  the  rather 
widely  assumed  fallacy  that  control  of  the 
sea  equals  invincibility  In  fleet  actions,  or 
stated  another  way,  that  sea  power  equato 
sea  combat  and  extends  only  to  the  hlgh- 
water  mark  of  the  world's  oceans.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  American 
sea  power.  In  the  first  ptoce,  to  a  part  of  the 
totality  of  American  mUltary  power;  it  mvist 
be  adjudged  in  terms,  not  Just  of  the  number 
of  seagoing  units  of  any  potential  enemy, 
but,  like  our  other  military  forces,  in  terms 
of  the  totality  of  military  power  of  that  po- 
tential enemy.  The  quality  and  qxiantlty 
of  naval  combat  aircraft  and  of  the  ships 
from  which  they  fly  cannot  be  simpUftod  into 


some  necessarily  fixed  relation  to  the  enemy 
ships  and  aircraft  which  they  oppose;  rather 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  naval  combat 
aircraft  and  aircraft  carriers  to  a  function  of 
the  missions  which  the  Naval  Establtohment 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  fact  that 
roughly  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  suirface 
to  covered  by  salt  water.  Reflect  further  on 
the  additional  fact  that  the  commerce  of  the 
world  moves  across  Its  seas,  and  that  our 
national  survival  depends  on  the  continua- 
tion, and  therefore  the  protection,  of  that 
commerce  ever3rwhere  on  those  seas;  partial 
protection  will  not  suffice.  Reflect  further 
on  the  huge  land  mass  which  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Because  of  their  geographical  loca- 
tion and  given  the  assumption  of  the  of- 
fensive advantage  which  the  aggressor  always 
enjoys,  the  Soviets  could  put  themselves  In 
a  position  to  Interdict  shipping  in  the  At- 
lantic. Mediterranean.  Persian  Oulf.  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  without  so 
much  as  launching  a  surface  ship.  Reliance 
on  a  fleet  of  submarines  and  a  fleet  of  air- 
craft would  enable  the  Russians  to  cauEa 
serious  embarrassment  to  us  who  depend,  not 
Just  for  our  military  capacity  but  for  our 
economic  survival,  on  the  accessibility  of  raw 
materials  over  all  these  seas,  many  of  these 
raw  materiato  so  critical  that  effective  inter- 
ference with  their  supply  would  change  our 
Whole  way  of  life. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  posslbUlty  that 
the  Navy  may  be  denied  what  I  consider  the 
most  Important  single  tool  for  the  accom- 
pltohment  of  its  primary  mission.  As  you 
all  know,  the  Inclusion  of  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  second  Forrestal-clas*  air- 
craft carrier  In  the  1953  appropriation  blU 
to  In  Jeopardy.  Par  be  It  from  me  to  ques- 
tion the  principle  of  economy  In  govern- 
ment; rather  I  believe  that  the  record  of  the 
Navy  since  World  War  II  conclusively  dem- 
onstrates an  ability  to  achieve  military 
miracles  with  a  minimum  of  money.  At 
the  same  time,  however.  I  believe  that  first 
things  come  first.  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can 
logically  as  a  nation  undertake  a  program  of 
Investing  bUllons  of  dollars  in  overseas  bases 
and  overseas-based  forces  and  then  hesitate 
to  tovest  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  those 
billions  in  the  instruments  most  essential 
to  making  those  bases  tenable  and  those 
forces  supportable.  And  I  say  "Instruments" 
in  the  plural,  because  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram of  10  Forreatol-class  carriers  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recently  referred 
has  Just  one  thing  questionable  about  It — Z 
doubt  that  we  can  afford  to  buUd  those  ships 
at  as  slow  a  rate  as  one  a  year.  Certain  It  to 
that  the  cost  of  all  10  of  those  vesseto.  sub- 
stantial though  it  obviously  will  be,  will  not 
amount  to  much  compared  to  a  complex  of 
land  bases,  and  certain  It  also  Is  that  those 
ships  wUl  never  either  become  attached  to 
foreign  real  estate  nor  taken  out  of  our  con- 
trol. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  not  one 
single  foot  soldier  or  one  single  land-based 
aircraft  can  be  based  overseas  on  anything 
other  than  a  sacrificial  basto  unless  the 
Navy  to  in  a  position  to  guarantee  the  sup- 
port of  that  man  or  that  airplane. 

Thto  to  no  Insignificant  guaranty.  Time 
does  not  stand  still  In  Russian  technological 
progress;  the  growth  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  Russian  air  and  submarine  threat  to 
our  ability  to  keep  open  the  sea  lanes  for 
oxirselves  and  deny  them  to  others  demon- 
strates that  fact.  And  yet  time  to  standing 
still  for  us  If  we  do  not  keep  a  steady  flow 
of  modern  equipment  Into  the  fleet. 

Because  mUltary  capabilities  are  not  abso- 
lute but  are  relative  to  those  of  potential 
adversaries  they  are  never  stable.  Either  they 
are  Improring  or  they  are  degrading,  and  even 
while  improving  absolutely  they  may  be  de- 
grading relatively.  The  conversion  for  ex- 
ample, of  World  War  n  ships  to  a  moet  Im- 
portant part  of   the  Navy's    program    and 
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greatly  tncreases  the  capabilltlet  of  thoM 
ships  and,  therefore,  of  the  Navy.  The  ques- 
tion, ho-wever.  Is  not  as  simple  as  whether 
or  not  those  capabilities  are  Increasing,  but 
It  te  whether  or  not  they  are  Increasing  car- 
relatively  with  the  growing  difficulty  and  im- 
portanoe  at  perlonnanoe  of  the  Navy's  mls- 
ckm. 

Every  time  there  is  either  a  qualitative 
at  quantitative  Improvement  In  Russian  sub- 
marine capabilities — and  we  all  know  that 
they  have  over  300  submarines  in  conunisslon 
ao  compared  to  the  approximately  three  score 
with  which  the  Germans  began  World  War 
n — or  in  their  aircraft— and  we  know  they 
have  many  thousands  of  high  quality  ma- 
chines— or  in  any  other  relevant  capability 
of  the  Soviet — the  Intensity  of  the  Navy's  re- 
sponsibility for  both  making  sure  that  our 
ships  will  continue  to  ply  the  seas  and  for 
driving  potential  enemy  shipping  from  the 
seas  is  reduced  unless  we  either  match  or 
surpass  this  Increased  Soviet  capability. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions  In  the 
press  and  elsewhere  that  the  comparative 
cost  of  a  fast  carrier  task  force  with  land- 
based  strategic  bombers  argues  against  in- 
creasing the  Navy's  carrier  strength.  The 
logic  and  economics  of  every  one  of  these 
comparisons  that  I  have  seen  are  completely 
Inaccurate,  but  I  am  not  even  going  to  dwell 
on  that  point,  because  I  do  not  believe  It  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  question  at  hand. 
The  mission  of  the  two  types  of  forces  are 
almost  completely  mutually  exclusive.  The 
Navy's  responsibility  for  maintaining  control 
of  the  sea  is  recognised  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  and  in  the  subsequent 
delineation  of  roles  and  missions  between 
the  services;  It  focuses  the  Navy's  primary 
efforts  on  the  conduct  of  prompt  and  sus- 
tained operations  at  sea,  Including  the  op- 
eration of  sea -based  aircraft  and  their  land- 
based  air  components  so  that  general  sea 
supremacy  can  be  gained  and  maintained  and 
so  that  local  superiority,  including  air  su- 
periority, can  be  gained  and  maintained  In 
any  area  of  naval  operations.  The  Navy's 
mission  puts  actual  combat  forces  and  the 
direct  support  thereof,  such  as  ships,  ship- 
yards, submarines,  submarine  yards,  aircraft 
and  airfields,  and  so  forth.  In  the  forefront  of 
attention.  Strategic  bombardment,  wltn 
which  it  is  sometimes  confused,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  mission  of  destroying  the 
enemy's  war-making  capacity,  a  term  which 
primarily  includes  such  things  as  key  manu- 
tacturlng  systems,  raw  material  sources, 
stockpiles,  conununlcation  facilities,  vital 
agrlcxiltural  areas,  concentrations  of  ixncom- 
mltted  forces,  and  similar  targets. 

The  capability  of  performing  primary  mis- 
sions can,  of  course,  give  a  service  secondary 
capabilities,  limited  In  varying  degrees  by 
many  such  variables  as  geography,  and  in 
this  sense  each  service  complements  the 
other.  The  capability  of  cooperation  on  land 
and  sea  and  in  the  air,  however,  must  not 
be  confused  with  duplication. 

So  the  question  Is  not  one  of  choosing  be- 
tween carrier  task  forces,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  land  based  strategic  bombers,  on  the 
other;  rather,  the  question  is  one  of  choosing 
between  fast  carrier  task  forces,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  loss  of  control  of  the  sea,  on  the 
other.  We  are  at  a  critical  point  in  making 
the  decision  to  resolve  that  dilemma,  and  we 
all  know  enough  about  Soviet  capabilities  to 
know  that  we  cannot  take  a  chance  on  an- 
other year  of  contemplative  Idleness  In  which 
to  hope  that  some  supernatxiral  change  will 
take  place  in  the  fundamental  economic, 
industrial,  conunercial,  and  military  facts 
upon  which  otir  country's  preeminence  de- 
pends. 

What  the  decision  mtist  be  Is  Just  as  In- 
exorable as  the  fact  that  control  of  the  sea 
has  always  been  Inseparably  dependent  upon 
the  mounting  of  the  weapon  of  the  day  on  a 
ship.  This  principle  has  persisted  through 
the  eras  of  the  ramming  prow,  the  sword. 


the  musket,  the  smooth-bore  cannon,  the 
large-caliber  naval  rifle,  and  the  propeller- 
driven  aircraft.  Now  we  are  at  the  point  of 
not  merely  the  Jet  aircraft,  but  of  an  In- 
creasingly higher -performance  Jet  aircraft, 
and  the  fact  Is  absolutely  certain  that  who- 
ever controls  the  air  over  the  sea  is  going  to 
coDtroi  the  sea  itself. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  a  "supercarrler." 
a  term  which  I  abhor,  but  simply  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  In  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  centviry  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  capability  for  defense 
depends  on  its  ability  to  operate  the  most 
modern  aircraft  on  a  ship  as  close  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  enemy's  shore  line  to  permit  the 
Navy  to  perform  its  primary  mission.  The 
Navy  must  be  able  to  put  into  the  air  such 
aircraft  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  no 
enemy  plane,  surface  ship,  or  submarine  can 
threaten  to  drive  our  shipping  from  the  seas 
and  at  the  same  time  such  aircraft  as  can. 
together  with  other  naval  forces,  drive  enemy 
shipping  from  the  seas  regardless  of  the 
equipment  which  the  enemy  uses  to  de- 
fend it. 

Most  of  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  evolutions  in  aircraft  carriers  which  have 
been  necessitated  by  evolutions  in  aircraft, 
but  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
refresh  your  recollections  on  some  of  those 
historical  developments. 

You  probably  know  that  It  was  Just  a  few 
months  more  than  41  years  ago  that  Eugene 
Ely  first  flew  off  the  bow  of  the  Birmingh.am 
and  first  landed  on  the  wooden  platform 
built  on  the  stern  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Most 
of  you  also  know  that  the  Navy's  first  carrier 
experiment  was  with  the  old  collier  Jupiter, 
which  was  decked  over  in  1921  and  re- 
chrUtened  the  Langley  in  1922. 

Then,  in  the  late  1920's  we  converted  two 
battle  cruiser  hulls,  scheduled  for  scrapping 
under  the  Washington  Aims  Limitation 
Treaty,  into  the  Saratoga  and  the  Lexington 
of  33.000  tons.  These  were  our  first  carriers 
to  be  equipped  with  hangar  decks  and  with 
complete  machine  shops  and  repair  facili- 
ties. But  they  were  still  a  compromise  Job. 
During  the  succeeding  10  years  the  aircraft 
carrier  became  an  essential  feature  of  our 
naval  aviation.  We  began  designing  and 
building  carriers  from  the  keel  up. 

The  first  such  ship  was  the  Ranger,  com- 
missioned in  li>34  at  14,500  tons.  Then  we 
progressed  through  the  20,000-ton  Yorktown 
and  Enterjtriae,  commissioned  in  1937  and 
1938.  respectively,  to  the  14,700-ton  Wasp, 
built  on  the  Ranger  design,  in  1940,  and  the 
Hornet,  built  to  Yorktoum-Enterprise  plans. 
In  1941. 

After  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  we 
completed  the  27,000-ton  Essex  class,  and 
of  course,  all  tlie  light  and  escort  carriers 
wliich  were  so  essential  in  support  and  anti- 
submarine operations,  and  which  frequently 
foimd  themselves  In  the  thickest  combat  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been 
planned  as  full  combat  types.  The  three 
still  bigger  carriers  of  the  Midway  class  went 
Into  commission  Just  too  late  to  participate 
In  World  War  U. 

During  all  these  years,  of  course,  there 
were  many  improvements  made  in  carrier  de- 
sign and  construction  to  keep  up  with  the 
technological  improvements  which  were  be- 
ing made  in  aircraft.  Because  some  of  the 
performance  features  of  an  airplane  are  func- 
tions of  size  and  weight,  progressively  larger 
and  heavier  aircraft  had  to  be  accommodated. 
This  evolution  was  consistent  with  what 
was  happening  in  the  case  of  land -based 
planes  both  in  civil  and  military  aviation. 
There,  also,  planee  were  getting  faster  and 
heavier,  and  both  commercial  airports  and 
military  fields  with  4,000-  to  5,000- foot  run- 
ways began  to  become  obsolete.  They  could 
not  handle  the  latest,  fastest,  and  heaviest 
planes. 

For  instance:  In  1089,  there  were  no  air- 
ports with  runways  over  4.500  feet  long.    Ta- 


day  tbere  are  over  450  with  runways  at  iJMO~ 
5,500.  close  to  200  with  runways  ot 
6JMt0h-6JbO0.  and  over  160  with  runways  of 
6JOO-8.000  feet.  And  as  the  runways  were 
growing  longer,  they  were  also  being 
strengthened  so  as  to  take  loads  of  50,000 
pounds  per  wheel. 

Many  of  the  same  factors  which  led  to  tbe 
evolution  and  growth  of  landing  fields  are 
directly  applicable  to  the  evolution  of  our 
carriers.  In  dlseuaslng  this  problem,  how- 
ever, it  Is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  de- 
velopment of  carriers  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  making  them  larger. 

Size,  in  and  for  itself.  Is  not  all-Important 
as  the  splendid  war  records  ol  many  of  our 
iruUpendenc«-cUa»  carriers  demonstrated, 
and  many  of  the  arguments  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  small  size  for  the  Ranger  are 
bard  to  refute  even  today.  The  Important 
thing  Is  to  build  Into  ova  latest  shlpa. 
whether  they  are  carriers,  surface  vessels,  or 
submarlaea,  all  the  information  and  intelli- 
gence of  past  and  future  sea  warfare  that  we 
possibly  can  and  also  to  Incorporate  therein 
the  best  Judgment  on  the  trend  in  this  field 
in  the  years  to  come.  These  considerations 
have  made  progressively  greater  space  and 
weight  demands. 

A  few  Interesting  comparisons  between  the 
aircraft  which  flew  on  our  older  carriers  and 
the  aircraft  the  Navy  Is  buying  today  will 
give  some  indication  of  the  nece«lty  for  the 
evolution  of  the  carrier  itself. 

The  old  Langley,  for  example,  could  do 
useful  work  with  a  flight  deck  about  the  size 
of  that  of  a  World  War  n  escort  carrier,  with 
crude  weights  counter t>alaucing  the  arrester 
wires  and  with  a  primitive  compreased-alr 
catapult.  But  we  must  remember  that  when 
Lt.  Comdr.  V.  C.  Oriflln  made  the  first  take- 
off from  her  deck  In  1922  he  was  flying  a 
180-horee{>ower  airplane  which  weighed  1.500 
pounds,  had  a  maximum  speed  of  about  117 
miles  per  hour  and  a  landing  speed  of  about 
50  miles  per  hour.  By  1923  the  captain  of 
the  Lmngley  said  that  he  could  handle  thre* 
planes  every  7  minutes  with  reasonable  safe- 
ty: during  World  War  II  a  plane  every  20 
or  30  seconds  was  considered  a  good  perform- 
ance, and  the  speed  of  nuxlern  planes  re- 
quires our  new  carrier  to  better  that 
standard. 

During  the  intervening  years  between  the 
Langley  and  World  War  n.  the  aircraft  had 
passed  through  the  stage  of  adaptation  of 
land-based  types  and  through  such  early  car- 
rier-based designs  as  the  F6C.  the  SC.  the 
02U.  and  the  T2D,  all  of  which  were  In  the 
400-to-600-hur9epower  class,  with  maximum 
speeds  of  120  to  160  miles  an  hour  and  land- 
ing speeds  around  00  miles  an  hovir.  The 
flywheel-type  catapult  and  the  early  hydrau- 
lic arrestmg  gear  of  the  Saratoga  and  Lexing- 
ton  and  their  relatively  light  flight  decks 
could  satisfy  the  demands  of  theee  planes. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor 
our  carriers  were  depending  upon  the  P4P 
Wildcat  as  the  standard  fleet  flghter  and 
the  SBD  and  TED  as  the  attack  planes.  By 
this  time  weights  had  Increased  to  approxi- 
mately 6.000  pounds,  engines  to  about  1,000 
horsepower,  maximum  speeds  of  fighters  to 
close  to  300  miles  an  hour  and  of  the  other 
two  to  about  200  t  liles  per  hour  and  landing 
speeda  to  70  or  76  miles  per  hour. 

Then  during  the  war  we  developed  the 
F6F  Hellcat  and  F4D  Corsair  as  fighters  and 
the  SB2C  Helldlver  and  TBF  Avenger  as 
attack  planes.  The  latter  two  weighed  over 
10,000  pounds,  had  horsepower  ratings  of 
1.900.  maximum  speeds  of  about  250  miles 
per  hour,  and  landing  speeds  of  over  80  miles 
per  hour.  The  flghter  welgbed  nearly  10.000 
pounds,  had  approximately  2.600  horse- 
power, maximum  speeds  in  the  400  miles 
per  hour  range,  and  landing  speeds  of  about 
80  miles  per  hotir. 

Today  we  are  using  in  the  fleet  such  Jet 
fighters  as  the  F9F  Panther  and  P2H  Ban- 
shee  and    such    attack   planes    as    the    AD 
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Skyralder  and  the  AJ  Savage,  all  of  which 
have  been  developed  since  the  war.  The 
fighters,  loaded  and  ready  for  take  off.  weigh 
12.000  to  15,000  poimds.  develop  three  or 
four  times  the  horsepower  of  the  best  World 
War  n  fighters,  can  approach  the  speed  of 
sound,  and  land  well  over  100  miles  per 
hour.  The  attack  planes,  because  of  their 
large  fuel  capacity  and  great  armament 
loads,  multiply  the  problems  inherent  In 
these  characteristics. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  in  the  experi- 
mental or  development  or  even  production 
stage  bigger,  faster  and  more  powerful  air- 
craft which  will  throw  still  greater  demands 
on  the  carriers,  and  the  growing  slie.  speed, 
and  power  of  these  aircraft  Is  not  the  product 
of  any  one  change  In  the  Navy's  mission  but 
rather  the  product  of  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  will  be  using  equip- 
ment of  Increasingly  higher  performance 
against  them. 

The  degree  of  development  of  these  planes 
can  be  shown  by  a  few  other  examples.  It 
Is  hard  to  believe,  for  example,  as  you  look 
at  one  of  the  modern  Jet  fighters  on  the 
catapult  that  she  U  loaded  with  from  15  to 
90  barrels  of  fuel,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
her  particular  mission  and  her  consequent 
armament,  and  that  her  fuel-loaded  wing  tip 
tanks  weigh  a  half  ton  apiece.  One  of  our 
carrier-based  Jet  fighters  has  more  weight  In 
Its  fuel  alone  than  the  toUl  empty  weight  of 
the  F4P  with  which  we  started  the  war.  and 
either  of  theee  fighters  carries  more  weight 
In  fuel  and  armament  alone  than  the  empty 
weight  of  any  of  the  torpedo  planes  or  dive 
bombers  with  which  we  started  the  war. 

Another  pertinent  Illustration  to  show  the 
development  of  modern  aircraft  can  be  seen 
In  the  fact  that  the  bomb  load  of  the  AD  Sky- 
raider,  which  U  operating  so  successfully  in 
Korea  today,  exceeds  the  empty  weight  of 
any  of  the  carrier-baaed  planes  with  which 
we  started  World  War  n.  When  an  AJ 
Savage,  our  largest  carrier  type,  stands  on 
deck  ready  for  take-off,  she  has  approximately 
a  ton  of  fuel  in  the  tank  on  each  wing  tip; 
her  bomb  load  alone  Is  comparable  to  the 
empty  weight  of  any  other  carrier -based 
plane  in  history,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  her  fuel  load.  Her  landing  gear  alone 
weighs  more  than  the  fleet  fighters  through 
the  1930*8. 

This  evolution  of  aircraft  types  throws 
great  demands  on  the  carrier. 

When  a  single  Jet  flghter  bums  fuel  at 
about  half  the  hourly  rate  at  which  a  whole 
flghter  squadron  burned  it  in  World  War  II. 
there  Is  obviously  a  greatly  Increased  need 
for  fuel  stowage  and  for  quick  refueling 
equipment. 

When  the  modem  carrier-based  flghter 
starts  on  her  mission  with  half  a  ton  to  a 
ton  of  rockets,  bombs  and  cannon  ammunl- 
Mon  as  opposed  to  a  few  hundred  machine 
gun  cartridges,  there  Is  obviously  a  need  for 
Increased  magazine  space  in  the  ship. 

When  an  attack  plane  goes  off  the  bow 
with  a  bomb  load  which  only  four-engine 
aircraft  carried  in  World  War  11,  there  obvi- 
ously has  been  a  heavy  demand  on  the  ship's 
ordnaivce  facilities. 

The  catapult  and  arresting  gear,  not  to 
mention  the  deck  itself,  which  could  handle 
10,000-pound  loads  at  70  knoU  can  hardly 
be  expected  freely  to  assume  three,  four,  or 
flve  times  as  much  weight  at  90  or  100  or 
more  knots. 

The  maintenance  personnel  of  the  days 
when  one  mechanic  could  work  on  a  whole 
plane  and  before  the  word  "electronics"  had 
been  introduced  to  our  vocabulary  have 
yielded  to  the  engine  specialist,  the  ordnance 
specialist,  the  electronics  specialist,  the  in- 
strument specialist,  the  hydraulic  specialist, 
and  others:  demands  for  both  berthing  space 
and  shop  space  have  increased  correlatively. 
Modern  planes  could  not  even  fold  their 
wings   in   the  hangar   decks  which  accom- 


modated  the  old  airplanes  with   adequate 
clearance. 

To  adapt  our  ships  to  these  facts.  Is  only 
to  recognize  that  we  are  dealing  with  air- 
planes of  the  1950's.  We  would  not  expect 
the  marines  to  use  for  close  support  In 
Korea  the  same  airplanes  that  they  tued  for 
that  purpose  In  Haiti  In  1919  or  In  Nicaragua 
in  the  1930'8,  and  the  ships  and  airfields 
which  handle  the  modern  planes  must  be 
Just  as  modern  as  the  planes  themselves. 

That's  the  story,  in  a  few  words,  of  the 
development  of  new  carriers.  Their  con- 
struction is  wholly  in  line  with  other  con- 
versions and  construction  we  have  under- 
taken since  the  war.  It  is  not  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  the  steps  through  torpedo  boat 
to  torpedo  boat  destroyer,  to  World  War  I 
destroyer  to  modem  destroyer  or  destroyer 
picket  or  destroyer  escort.  It  is  not  markedly 
different  from  the  growth  from  the  crude 
submarine  of  World  War  I  to  the  fleet-t3rpe 
submarine  of  World  War  n  to  the  "guppy" 
to  the  high  speed  submarine  to  the  nuclear 
powered  or  true  submarine. 

It  is  even  aomewhat  analogous  to  the  de- 
velopment from  the  planetary  ahlft  to  the 
gear  shift  in  the  floor  board  to  the  gear  shift 
on  the  steering  post  to  the  automatic  drive. 

And  so  in  this  year  1962  your  Navy  and, 
therefore,  your  country  is  faced  with  this 
crucial  decision.  With  a  current  authoriza- 
tion for  approximately  10,000  operating  Navy 
and  Marine  aircraft,  which  figure  U  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  we  were  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1949.  and  slightly  over  90  percent 
of  the  flgure  which  the  President's  Air  Policy 
Commission,  known  also  at  the  Flnletter 
Commission,  recommended  as  a  minimum 
peacetime  force  In  December  1947.  we  must 
face  realistically  the  international  situation 
of  the  day.  With  our  most  signlflcant  mili- 
tary deficiency  for  the  next  several  years 
being  a  potential  lack  of  the  most  modem 
carriers  possible  to  operate  the  most  modem 
aircraft  available  to  discharge  the  Navy's 
perennial  mission,  we  find  even  the  current 
step  toward  the  remedying  of  that  deficiency 
questioned:  and  we  find  that  step  questioned 
even  though  the  cost  of  the  ship  in  question 
is  a  minor  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  overseas 
bases  and  the  overseas  based  forces  for  the 
support  of  which  it  is  essential,  and  even 
though  it  is  an  inslgnflcant  fraction  of  the 
overseas  commerce  which  is  in  danger  of 
annihilation  without  it.  For  the  sake  of  the 
safety  and  security  of  your  country  and  mine 
the  importance  of  the  prompt  implementa- 
tion and  completion  of  this  program  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate. 

Addkzss  bt  Admikal  Wiujam  M.  FxcHTcixa, 
UNrrzo  Statzs  Navt,  Chizt  of  Naval  Op- 
zzATioNS,  Bzroax  thz  Bond  Club  of  Nzw 

TOBK,    AT    THZ    BAIfKZBS    CUTB.    NZW    YOBK, 

AnuL  25,  1952 

AiacKArr  cAaanss 

Mr.  Lee,  gentlemen,  I  am  most  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you. 

It  was  last  October  that  I  received  your 
president's  kind  invitation  to  speak  here. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  anticipating 
this  event  with  much  pleasure,  and  I  have 
also  cast  abovit  considerably  in  my  mind 
for  an  appropriate  subject  upon  which  to 
speak. 

Events  of  the  past  few  weeks  seem  to  me 
to  indicate  that  I  must  Ulk  to  you  about 
naval  carrier  aviation. 

The  net  result  of  the  events  to  which  I 
refer  have  been  simply  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  ptassed  the  annual  ap)- 
propriatlon  bill  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  has  failed  to  Include  therein  fimds 
for  the  construction  of  a  modem  aircraft 
carrier.  This  carrier  was  Included  in  the 
Federal  budget  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Appropriation  of  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion  of    this    carrier    was   approved    by   the 


Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  was  included  in  the  Presi-  . 
dent's  budget.  Construction  of  the  ship  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives only  8  weeks  before  the  appropriations 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House. 

These  events  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  role  and  the  importance  to  the 
defense  of  this  country  of  the  attack  aircraft 
carrier  is  not  generally  understood.  It  seems 
vital  to  me  that  certain  misapprehensions 
regarding  the  usefulness  of  this  type  of  ship 
be  removed. 

Aircraft  carriers  form  the  core  of  the 
Navy's  offensive  power.  They  were  so  used 
with  excellent  effect  in  World  War  II. 

They  are  highly  mobile  landing  fields  which 
may  move  at  40  miles  per  hour  to  any  part 
of  the  70  percent  of  the  earth's  surface  that 
Is  covered  by  water. 

No  international  agreements  or  commit- 
ments need  precede  our  use  of  carriers  be- 
cause they  necessarily  launch  their  attack 
from  the  International  waters  of  the  high 
seas. 

No  prearranged  base  on  foreign  soil  Is 
required  as  a  preface  to  the  use  of  carriers. 
Carrier  task  forces  are  self-sustaining  and 
replenish  themselves  at  sea.  During  the 
Okinawa  campaign  of  World  War  II  carrier 
task  forces  remained  continuously  at  sea 
off  Japan  and  Okinawa  for  a  period  of  87 
days  and  could  well  have  remained  longer  ' 
If  the  campaign  had  been  extended. 

A  fast  carrier  task  force  Is  powerful  be- 
yond what,  I  believe,  the  public  understands. 
A  fast  carrier  task  force  containing  four 
large  carriers  can  deliver  to  shore  targets 
In  1  month  the  same  weight  of  conventional 
explosives  as  the  entire  German  Air  Force 
delivered  on  English  cities  in  either  of  the 
peak  months  of  the  blitz. 

There  is  a  popular  misconception  about 
the  carrier  that  is  most  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous. 

It  Is  frequently  said  that  the  aircraft  car- 
rier is  a  "sitting  duck."  meaning  that  it  la 
particularly  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack. 
That  Is  simply  not  true. 
The  carrier's  mobility  and  maneuverability 
make  it  a  poor  and  tmprofitable  target  for 
bombing  attack,  even  for  attack  with  the 
atomic  bomb. 

Bear  in  mind  that  no  man-of-war  of  any 
nation  has  ever  been  sunk  while  under  way 
at  sea  by  high-level  bombing. 

In  World  War  n  the  Navy  had  a  total  of 
110  carriers,  large  and  small,  fast,  and  rela- 
tively slow.  They  spent  a  combined  total 
of  940  months — over  78  years — in  combat 
areas.  They  operated  by  night  and  by  day  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  They  were  exposed  to 
all  manner  of  attack  in  restricted  European 
waters  as  well  as  in  the  vast  Pacific. 

Of  our  110  carriers,  only  11  were  lost,  and 
of  the  fast  carriers  of  the  Eatex  class  not  one 
was  ever  sunk.  This  Is  an  average  loss  of 
one  carrier  to  every  85  months  of  combat 
operations. 

In  one  period  of  13  days  off  the  coast  of 
Japan  during  World  War  II,  our  carriers 
were  attacked  by  141  Kamikazes,  the  most 
deadly  of  all  guided  missiles — guided  by 
human  brains,  eyes,  and  hands.  All  of  the 
attacking  Kamikazes  were  shot  down. 

In  those  same  13  days,  our  carrier  air- 
craft knocked  out,  on  Japanese  land  bases, 
over  2,000  enemy  aircraft  before  they  could 
even  get  Into  the  air. 

Carrier  task  forces  are  well  protected  by 
their  umbrellas  of  fighters  carried  by  the 
ships  themselves.  In  addition  such  task 
forces  are  able  to  put  up  antiaircraft  fire 
which  far  sxupasses  in  volume  of  hot  metal 
any  conceivable  concehtration  of  artillery 
fire  ashore. 

The  average  fast  carrier  task  group  of 
World  War  n  had  a  concentration  of  over 
1,600  guns  to  use  In  its  own  defense.   When 
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translated  Into  ftrepowcr,  that  means  over 
6,000  bullets  per  second  or  Just  under  300 
tons  of  steel  per  minute. 

Carriers    are     normally    accompanied    by 
cmlsers  and  destroyers. 

•me  firepower  of  a  single  destroyer  to 
equivalent  to  slightly  more  than  a  battalion 
of  105  mtUlmcter  field  artillery,  and  the  fire 
of  a  modern  heavy  cruiser  equals  the  fire  of 
11  battalions  of  155  millimeter  field  artillery. 
There  is  no  weapon  In  prospect  within  the 
foreseeable  futtire  which  Is  going  to  reduce 
significantly  the  defensiblllty  <a  the  car- 
rier. 

If  there  was  such  a  weapon  In  prospect,  the 
vulnerability  of  all  our  Instruments  of  war 
would  become  correspondingly  Increased  and 
by  parity  of  reasoning  we  should  cease  the 
construction  ot  most  of  o\n"  defense  facilities 
including  all  types  of  ships,  large  planes, 
airfields  and  even  the  plants  and  facilities 
for  construction  of  all  weapons  here  at  home. 
No  one  proposes  such  a  defeatist  attitude. 
ot  course,  nor  is  that  attitude  Justified — and 
it  is  not  justified  with  respect  to  carriers 
more  than  with  respect  to  other  weapons. 

Germany  in  World  War  n  was  without  a 
naval  air  arm.  In  his  farewell  address,  on 
February  1st,  1943,  Grand  Admiral  Raeder. 
commander  in  chief  of  the  German  Navy, 
gives  this  deficiency  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  the  German  Navy  to  con- 
tribute its  share  to  his  country's  armed 
might.    Admiral  Raeder  said: 

"We  lacked  a  naval  air  force.  Prom  the 
beginning  we  had  bitterly  fought  for  one. 
At  first  we  reached  a  certain  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  this  struggle,  only  to  have  it  gradually 
destroyed  by  the  influence  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  air.  In  this  struggle  we 
lost  out. 

"History  will  decide  one  day  the  question 
whether  a  naval  air  force  is  essential  for  a 
navy  that  wishes  to  operate  at  sea." 

That  ends  the  quotation.  I  snbmlt, 
gentlemen,  that  history  has  decided  the 
question — In  the  afllrmatlve. 

It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  the  cost 
of  building  and  outfitting  a  typical  carrier 
task  force  is  in  excess  of  $3,000,300,000. 

Those  figures  are  not  quite  correct.  At 
present  prices,  a  'carrier  task  group  consisting 
of  4  large  carriers,  4  heavy  cruisers,  and  83 
destroyers  would  cost  $2,000,400,000  to  build 
and  outfit.  The  annual  operating  costs  for 
this  group  would  be  a  little  less  than  $180,- 
000.000. 

The  figures,  however,  whether  three  and 
three- tenths  billion  or  two  and  foiir -tenths 
billion,  give  a  false  impression.  These  esti- 
mates presuppose  that  the  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers are  useful  only  to  form  a  part  of  a 
carrier  task  group.  They  have  numerous 
other  uses  and  are  ciistomarlly  employed  on 
many  other  missions.  Only  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  cruisers  and  destroyers  is  to  support 
carrier  operations. 

Also,  I  am  certain  of  this,  if  we  did  not  use 
carriers  as  we  propose  to  do,  we  would  need 
many  more  cruisers  and  destroyers  and  our 
fleet  costs  would  mount  to  a  much  larger 
scale  than  we  now  anticipate. 

After  all  the  airplane  only  provides  another 
means  of  delivering  a  destructive  explosive 
charge  upon  the  target.  Oxins  do  the  same 
thing  subject  to  limitations  of  range  and 
weight  of  explosive.  If  we  did  not  use  air- 
craft lor  that  purpose  we  would  use  guns  and 
would  require  more  of  them  of  larger  size 
and  consequently  more  and  larger  ships  ufwn 
which  to  mount  the  guns. 

Just  another  aspect  of  this  matter  of  con- 
struction costs — we  do  not  expect  to  build 
new  crtiLsers  In  the  near  future.  We  already 
have  them.  Also  we  do  not  expect  to  build 
destroyers  soon  in  large  numbers.  We  have 
them  too.  Our  proposed  destroyer-building 
pro-am  consists  of  small  numbers  of  modern 
ships  to  keep  abreast  of  development  in  that 
important  type. 


So  mtich  for  carrtera  In  general — their  n»e- 

fulness.    their    power,    their    defensiblllty. 

their  economy. 

Now  to  consider  why  this  coxintry  needs  to 
build  more  carriers. 

The  attack  carrier  which  played  such  a 
large  part  in  the  winning  of  World  War  II 
was  the  Esaex-cluas.  We  built  34  of  these 
ships  and  we  sUll  have  all  of  them.  Nine  are 
In  the  active  fleet  and  15  are  in  moth 
balls.  The  design  for  these  ships  was  com- 
pleted in  IMO.  Since  that  time,  the  design 
of  aircraft  has  progressed  well  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  IMO  carrier  to  handle  satis- 
factorily. 

We  have  modernised  the  Euez-claae  and 
have  greatly  Increased  Its  effectiveness  but 
the  time  has  come  when  we  cannot  change 
the  1940  hull  to  handle  the  airplanes  of 
1953  and  thereafter. 

The  Midtcay-class  ot  carrier,  of  which  there 
are  three,  was  completed  after  World  War  II 
but  was  constructed  in  accordance  with  a 
design  completed  In  1043. 

Dimensions  of  available  aircraft  nearly 
exceed  the  capabilities  of  the  Jlftdtray  class. 
We  can  do  something  by  way  of  moderniza- 
tion but  we  cannot  put  the  Midtvays  into 
condition  to  handle  the  planes  of  a  few 
years  hence. 

Congress  last  year  apprt^jniated  for  the 
first  of  the  modem  carriers.  It  is  the  ship 
now  in  building  which  will  be  christened 
Forreatal  when  It  is  launched.  It  will  be  a 
fl\ish-deck  ship  of  flO.OOO  tons  displacement. 
It  can  handle  the  carrier-type  planes  which 
will  be  available  before  the  ship  is  completed. 
Modem  carrier  aircraft  are  heavier  and 
larger  in  size  than  their  predecesaon.  Being 
Jets  they  consume  more  fuel.  Their  landing 
speeds  are  greater.  The  effectiveness  of  Jet 
fighters  depends  upon  their  being  catapulted 
rather  than  flown  from  the  flight  deck. 
Their  t>omb  load  is  greater  than  the  older 
planes.  They  req\iire  a  bigger  ahip  to  service 
and  operate  them. 

There  are  seven  major  reasons  why  we 
must  build  these  large  modem  aircraft  car- 
riers.    These  reasons  are  briefly: 

First,  the  increased  weight  of  aircraft. 
Second,  the  need  for  increased  fuel  capac- 
ity due  to  let  propulsion. 

Third,  the  need  for  more  catapults  for 
launching  modem  flghters. 

Fourth,  the  need  for  more  aviation  ord- 
nance space. 

Fifth,  the  Increased  over-all  dimensions  at 
modem  aircraft. 

Sixth,  the  increase  in  aircraft  landing 
speeds. 

Seventh,  the  need  for  better  protection 
against  torpedoes,  bomlis.  and  other  weapons. 
This  modem  carrier  is  in  no  sense  a  super- 
carrier.  It  is  merely  an  orderly  step  in  the 
natiiral  and  progressive  development  of 
naval  aviation. 

To  deny  the  Navy  this  type  of  ship  is  to 
deny  the  Navy  the  use  in  a  very  few  years 
of  the  best  plane  which  industry  can  build 
for  purixjees  of  carrier  attack. 

It  is  as  sensible  to  prohibit  the  lengthen- 
ing of  runways  on  shore,  thereby  preventing 
the  use  of  shore-based  Jets,  as  It  is  to  deny 
the  Navy  a  carrier  of  dimensions  sufllcient  to 
handle  the  planes  which  are  now  available. 
It  is  an  unnecessary  ctirtailment  of  our  own 
military  air  potential. 

As  I  have  said,  the  resident's  defense  bud- 
get submitted  to  the  Congress  this  year  con- 
tained funds  for  the  construction  of  an  air- 
craft carrier  of  80.000  tons  displacement. 
This  ship  was  to  be  the  second  of  Its  class. 
its  forerunner,  which  will  be  called  the 
Forrestal.  having  been  approfxlated  for  last 
year. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  ot  the 
Hoiise  eliminated  this  second  carrier  from 
ttie  budget,  an  effort  to  restore  the  carrier 
to  the  bill  during  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House   failed,  and   the   House   passed   the 


defense  appropriation  bill  without  providlnf 
funds  for  the  carrier. 

Tbeae  events  occurred  as  I  have  deeerlbad 
them  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  included  the  carrier,  and  in 
spits  of  the  fact  that  only  3  weeks  before  the 
deftnM  appropriation  bill  was  voted  upon 
in  the  House,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Oonunlttee  had  voted  unanimously  in  favor 
or  the  Navy's  shipbulldiiig  program  which 
include  the  carrier  as  the  item  of  very  first 
priority. 

These  events  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Navy  oOered  to  accept  a  cut  equal 
to  the  cost  of  tbm  carrier  In  other  and  smaller 
•hipa  of  the  buUdlng  program.  The  Navy 
made  this  offer  because  it  was  considered 
wise  to  accept  delay  in  commencing  con- 
struction of  ships  which  require  less  time  to 
build  than  does  the  carrier. 

The  elimination  of  the  earrtar  could  not. 
therefore,  have  been  based  upon  considera- 
tions of  eoooomy. 

I  was  asked  when  I  testified  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  provide  a  list  o<  the  ships  of  the 
building  program  in  the  onlsr  of  their  rela- 
tive priority  in  order  tltat  cuts  might  be 
taken,  if  such  were  necessary.  In  the  items  of 
least  importance.  I  placed  the  large  carrier 
at  the  top  of  the  list  where  it  certainly 
belcMig*. 

When  the  bill  was  reported,  however,  we 
found,  much  to  our  surprise,  that  although 
the  last  six  items  on  my  priority  list  bad 
been  eliminated  by  the  committee,  the  car- 
rier, the  item  of  first  priority  over  all  otbsra, 
had  been  eliminated  as  well. 

I  am  concerned  at  the  loss  ot  the  carrier 
from  the  recent  appropriation  bill— deeply 
and  scrioualy  concemsd. 

I  am  concerned  because  I  see  In  this  kmm 
a  repetition  of  a  situation  which  has  tief  alien 
naval  strength  in  the  past. 

At  the  terminstlon  of  World  War  I  we  had 
a  quantity  of  the  old  four -piper  destroyers 
on  hand.  Because  of  this  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  build  new  destroyers  until  a  short 
time  before  World  War  n.  The  net  result 
was  that  we  almost  went  into  World  War  II 
with  destroyers  which  had  only  SO  caliber 
machine  guns  for  anti-aircraft  defense. 

I  am  concerned,  too.  because  I  see  in  this 
loss  what  appears  to  be  a  failure  to  appre- 
ciate naval  needs  and  the  value  of  the  naval 
component  of  our  over-all  military  air 
strength. 

We  must  maintain  our  supremacy  at  sea. 
In  that  field  we  now  enjoy  an  advantage. 
We  must  exploit  that  advantage.  We  can- 
not let  it  lapee.  We  must  avoid  entering 
such  future  struggle  as  may  come  without 
modem  carriers.  Should  war  come  it  win 
then  be  too  late  to  commence  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  which  require  4  years  in 
building. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention 
and  for  this  oppcM^unlty  to  talk  to  you.  If 
I  can  make  my  position  more  clear  by  an- 
swering your  questions,  I  sliall  be  happy  to 
do  so  now. 


Judge  Pile's  Dedsion  Holdug  Steel  Sei- 
nrc  by  Pre$i<lent  Tnunaa  Wilkovt 
Anthority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mis8i9sn>pi 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVn 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1952 

Mr.    RANKIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
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martcs  in  the  Rscoto,  I  am  inserting  the 
opinion,  delivered  on  yesterday,  by 
United  States  District  Judge  David  A. 
Pine  with  reference  to  President  Tru- 
man's action  In  taking  over  the  steel 
industry. 

In  my  opinion.  Judge  Pine  delivered 
one  of  the  greatest  opinions  that  has 
come  from  any  Judge  since  the  days  of 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall. 

It  will  probably  mark  a  turning  point 
in  the  dangerous  trends  which  threaten 
this  country  with  disaster. 

Judge  Pine's  opinion  follows: 

By  Executive  Order  10340,  promulgated 
April  a.  1953,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  directed  defendant  to  take  ix)asession 
of  such  plants  of  companies  named  in  a  list 
attached  thereto  as  he  deemed  necessary  in 
the  interesU  of  national  defense,  to  operate 
them  or  arrange  for  their  operation,  and  to 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  en>- 
ployment  under  which  they  should  be  oper- 
ated. The  plaintiffs  are  anu>ng  those  named 
In  the  list. 

In  the  recitals  of  the  executive  order,  the 
President  sUted  that  a  controversy  had 
arisen  between  certain  companies  producing 
and  fabricating  steel  and  certain  of  their 
workers  represented  by  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America,  CIO,  regarding  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment:  that  the  con- 
troversy had  not  t>een  settled  through  the 
processes  of  collective  bargaining  or  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Government,  and  a  strike 
had  been  called  for  April  9,  1953;  that  a  work 
•topfMge  would  Immediately  Jeopardize  and 
Imperil  our  national  defense  and  the  defense 
of  those  Joined  with  us  in  resisting  aggres- 
sion; and  that  in  order  to  Insure  the  contin- 
ued availabiUty  of  steel  it  was  necessary  that 
the  United  States  talu  possession  of  and 
operate  the  plants. 

By  virtue  of  this  executive  order,  defendant 
issued  his  Order  No.  1  bearing  the  same  date, 
stating  that  he  deemed  It  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  national  defense  that  possession 
be  taken  of  the  plants  of  the  companies 
named  in  a  list  attached  to  his  order,  includ- 
ing the  planu  of  plaintiffs,  and  that  there- 
fore he  did  take  possession  of  the  same,  effec- 
tive April  8.  1953.  By  the  same  order,  he  des- 
ignated the  president  of  each  company  as 
operating  manager  for  the  United  States 
untU  further  notice,  and  directed  him  to 
operate  the  plants  of  such  company,  subject 
to  defendant's  supervision.  Telegraphic 
notification  to  this  effect  was  given  to  the 
president  of  each  company. 

tNjxTNcnvs  Bxuxr  uaua  >t  PLAnmmi 

Plaintiffs  thereupon  brought  these  actions 
praying  for  declaratory  Judgments  and  in- 
junctive reUef,  and  there  are  now  before  me 
for  decision  motions  for  temporary  injunc- 
tions to  restrain  the  defendant  from  taking 
any  action  under  the  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive order.  These  motions  are  combined  for 
hearing  and  have  been  fully  heard.  Volu- 
minous briefs  have  been  filed  and  considered. 
At  the  hearing,  plaintiff  United  States  Steel 
limited  Its  motion  to  a  preservation  ot  the 
status  quo  in  respect  of  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment. 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  defendant's  acts 
under  the  Executive  order  resulting  in  the 
seizure  of  their  plants  are  without  authority 
of  law  and  constitute  an  Ulegal  invasion  of 
their  property  and  rights,  and  that  they  are 
entitled  to  preliminary  injunctions  to  re- 
strain defendant  from  acting  thereunder, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  his  threat  to  make 
changes  in  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. The  basis  of  plaintiffs'  contention  is 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  or  statutory 
right  in  the  President  to  issue  the  Executive 
order,  and  there  being  none,  defendant  act- 
ing thereunder  is  acting  without  legal  au- 


thority and  his  acts  are  illegal  and  contrary 
to  law.  Plaintiff  Lavino  has  urged  an  addi- 
tional reason,  namely,  that  it  has  been  im- 
proi>erly  included  among  the  plants  seized. 
Defendant  contends  in  his  opposition  to 
the  motions  that  the  breakdown  of  collective 
bargaining  negotiations  "created  an  imme- 
diately impending  national  emergency  be- 
cause interruption  of  steel  manufacture  for 
even  a  brief  period  would  seriously  endanger 
the  well-being  and  safety  of  the  United 
States  in  a  critical  situation":  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  "inherent  power  in  such  a  situa- 
tion to  take  possession  of  the  steel  companies 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  which  he 
did  by  his  Executive  order;  that  the  courts 
are  without  power  to  negate  Executive  action 
of  the  President  by  enjoining  it;  that  the 
courts  wUl  not  Interfere  in  advance  of  a  full 
hearing  on  the  merits  except  upon  a  showing 
that  the  damage  to  fiow  from  a  refusal  of  a 
temporary  injunction  is  irreparable  and  out- 
weighs the  harm  which  would  result  from  its 
issuance,  and  that,  since  the  right  of  the 
companies  to  recover  aU  damages  resulting 
from  the  taking  has  been  recognized  by  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  there  is  no  showing 
that  the  companies'  legal  remedy  is  inade- 
quate or  that  their  injury  is  irreparable. 

LABOa  CONTaOVZaST  NO"  BETOaX  THK  coxntT 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the 
points  of  law  Involved  herein,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  merits  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween plaintiffs  and  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  CIO,  are  not  before  the  court 
for  adjudication.  Further,  it  should  be 
noted  that,  although  there  is  no  law  of  the 
case  rule  in  interlocutory  orders  in  this  Juris- 
diction, these  cases  are  in  a  materially  dif- 
ferent posture  than  they  were  when  Judge 
Holtzoff  of  this  court  refused  a  temporary 
restraining  order  in  respect  of  several  of 
them. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  whether  the 
seizure  Is  or  Is  not  authorized  by  law.  In 
my  opinion,  this  issue  should  be  decided  first, 
and  that  I  shall  now  do. 

There  is  no  express  grant  of  power  in  the 
Constitution  authorizing  the  President  to 
direct  this  seizure.  There  is  no  grant  of 
power  from  which  it  reasonably  can  be  im- 
plied. There  is  no  enactment  of  Congress 
authorizing  it. 

On  what,  then,  does  defendant  rely  to  sus- 
tain his  acts?  Accordlnging  to  his  brief,  re- 
iterated in  oral  argument,  he  relies  upon  the 
President's  "broad  residuum  of  power"  some- 
times referred  to  as  "inherent"  power  tuder 
the  Constitution,  which,  as  I  understand  his 
counsel,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  implied 
powers  as  that  term  Is  to  the  exercise  of  a 
granted  power.' 

Fowxa  mu)  dexivxd  raoti  thi  cohsi'itutiojc 

This  contention  requires  a  discussion  of 
basic  fundamental  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government,  which  I  have  always  un- 
derstood are  immutable,  absent  a  change  in 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution  itself  in 
the  manner  provided  therein.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  created  by  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution.  It  derives 
its  authority  wholly  from  the  powers  granted 
to  It  by  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  only 
source  of  power  authorizing  action  by  any 
branch  ot  Government.  It  is  a  Government 
of  limited,  enumerated,  and  delegated  pow- 
ers.* The  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  branch  of  the  Government,  name- 
ly, that  branch  where  the  executive  power 
ts  vested,  and  his  powers  are  limited  along 


^McCullock  V.  Jtfaryland  (4  Wheat.  810. 
4  Lawyers'  Edition  579). 

» McCullock  V.  Maryland,  supra;  Dorr  v. 
United  Statet  (195  U.  S.  138.  140,  49  Lawyers' 
Edition.  128);  Oravet  v.  New  York  ex  rel. 
OKeefe  (306  U.  S.  4M.  477,  83  Lawyers'  Edi- 
tion, 937);  Scott  V.  Sandford  (00  U.  S.  398.  10 
How.  401.  16  Lawyers'  Edition.  091). 


with  the  powers  of  the  two  other  great 
branches  or  departments  of  Government, 
namely,  the  legislative  and  the  judicial.* 

The  President  therefore  must  derive  this 
broad  "residuum  of  power"  or  "Inherent" 
power  from  the  Constitution  Itself,  more  par- 
ticularly article  n  thereof,  which  contains 
the  grant  of  executive  power.  That  article 
provides  that  the  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  m  the  President;  that  he  shall  swear 
that  he  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of 
President  and  will  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  (sec.  1);  that  he 
shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  (sec.  3) ;  and  that 
he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed  (sec.  3). 

These  are  the  only  sections  which  have 
any  possible  relevancy,  and  their  mere  enu- 
meration shows  the  utter  fallacy  of  de- 
fendant's claim.  Neither  singly  nor  in  the 
aggregate  do  they  grant  the  President,  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly,  as  that  term  has  here- 
inabove been  defined,  the  "residuum  of  pow- 
er" or  "inherent"  power  which  authorizes 
him,  as  defendant  claims,  to  take  such  action 
as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary,  Including 
seizure  of  plaintiffs'  properties,  whenever  in 
his  opinion  an  emergency  exists  requiring 
him  to  do  so  in  the  public  Interests.*  In- 
stead, in  Congress  is  lodged,  within  consti- 
tutional Umltations,  the  power  "to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare" (art.  I,  sec.  8). 

TATT    TRZATISX    QUOTZO    ON    ZXZCUTIVZ    POWZSS 

The  nonexistence  of  this  "inherent"  power 
In  the  President  has  been  recognized  by  em- 
inent writers,  and  I  cite  In  this  connection 
the  unequivocal  language  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Taft  in  his  treatise  entitled  "Our 
Chief  Magistrate  and  His  Powers"  (1910) 
wherein  he  says:  "The  true  view  of  the 
E.\ecutive  function  is,  as  I  conceive  it.  that 
the  President  can  exercise  no  power  which 
cannot  be  fairly  and  reasonably  traced  to 
some  specific  grant  of  power  or  Justly  im- 
plied and  Included  within  such  express  grant 
as  proper  and  necessary  to  its  exercise.  Such 
specific  grant  must  be  either  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  or  In  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
in  pursuance  thereof.  There  Is  no  tinde- 
fined  residuum  of  power  which  he  can  exer- 
cise because  it  seems  to  him  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Neagle  case  and  its  definition  of  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  other  precedents,  war- 
ranting such  an  inference.  The  grants  of 
executive  power  are  necessary  in  general 
terms  in  order  not  to  embarrass  the  Executive 
within  the  field  of  action  plainly  marked  for 
him,  but  his  Jurisdiction  must  be  Jtistifled 
and  vindicated  by  affirmative  constitutional 
or  statutory  provision,  or  it  does  not  exist." 

I  «tand  on  that  as  a  correct  statement  of 
the  law.    Defendant,  realizing  the  untenable 

'  Ex  parte  Quirin  (317  U.  S.  1,  25) :  Ex  parte 
Uilligan  (4  WaU  2,  136-137.  18  Lawyers'  Edi- 
tion, 281) ;  Lichter  v.  United  States  (334  U.  S. 
742,  799).  Amendment  IX  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  enumeration  therein, 
of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people,  and  amendment  X  provides  that  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respective- 
ly, or  to  the  people. 

*  The  supplemental  memorandum  of  de- 
fendant, receiving  April  29,  1952,  after  argu- 
ment, states  that  he  does  not  go  beyond 
claiming  "that  the  President  possesses  the 
constitutional  power  and  duty  to  take  action 
in  a  grave  national  emergency  such  as  ex- 
isted here."  This  statement  relates  his 
claim  to  the  Instant  case,  but  does  not 
change  his  general  basic  claim  as  above  set 
forth,  which  he  necessarily  must  assert  to 
sustain  his  defense  herein. 
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position  In  which  that  statement  places  him, 
attempts  to  weaken  It  by  referring  to  state- 
ments made  by  Chief  Justice  Taft  In  Myers  T. 
Vnited  State*  (272  U.  8.  62,  164  (1923)), 
wherein  the  Cotirt  sustained  the  President's 
authority  to  remove  a  postmaster  appointed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
but  all  that  the  Court  held  was  that  article  TI 
granted  the  President  "the  executive  power 
of  the  Government,  that  Is,  the  general  ad- 
ministrative control  of  those  executing  the 
laws.  Including  the  power  of  appointment 
and  removal  of  executive  officers — a  conclu- 
sion confirmed  by  hla  obligation  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

NOTHING   INCONSISTXNT   WITH   P&ZYIOUS   STAND 

I  see  In  that  decision  nothing  inconsistent 
with  his  previous  prono\incement,  in  that  be 
traces  the  authority  to  a  specific  power 
granted  to  the  President:  but  apparently 
fearing  that  someone  might  read  certain 
obiter  in  the  Ifyers  case  as  contrary  thereto, 
as  defendant  now  does,  the  Supreme  Coiu^, 
In  Humphrey's  Executor  v.  Vnited  States 
(205  U.  8.  603,  626  (1935) ) ,  In  a  unanimous 
opinion  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland, 
removed  any  doubt  with  respect  thereto,  in 
the  following  language: 

"In  the  course  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
(In  the  Myers  case),  expressions  occur  which 
tend  to  sustain  the  Governments  contention, 
but  these  are  beyond  the  point  Involved  and. 
therefore,  do  not  come  within  the  rule  stare 
decisis.  Insofar  as  they  are  out  of  harmony 
with  the  views  here  set  forth,  these  expres- 
sions are  disapproved."  And  the  view  net 
forth  in  that  opinion  was  that  the  President 
bad  no  power  to  remove  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  quasl-legls- 
latlve  and  quasl-judlclal  agency  of  Govern- 
ment and  not  a  purely  executive  officer  as 
was  Myers. 

This  would  seem  to  dispose  of  defendants 
contention  that  the  8urpeme  Cotirt  differed 
from  the  hereinabove  quoted  Tlews  of  Chief 
Justice  Taft. 

Bvrt  defendant  goes  further  and  says  there 
is  no  lack  of  Judicial  recognition  of  this  flex- 
ible  Executive  power  to  seize  property  with- 
out authority  of  a  statute,  and  he  cites,  in 
support  of  this  statement,  the  following 
cases:  Roxford  Knitting  Co.  r.  Moore  dk 
Tiemey  (C.  C.  A.  N.  T..  265  Fed.  177.  179); 
but  that  case  involved  pow*r  exercised  under 
a  war  statute.  Employers  Group  of  Motor 
Freight  Carriers,  Inc.,  et  al  v.  national  Labor 
Board  et  al.  (79  U.  8.  App.  D.  C.  105,  107, 
111,  143  P.  2d  145,  147.  151);  but  that  Uke- 
wlse  Involved  a  war  statute,  and  no  rights 
had  been  taken  or  threatened  to  be  taken 
which  reqiilred  review  of  the  Board's  order. 
Alpirn  et  al.  v.  Huffman  et  al.  (D.  C.  Nebr.. 
49  P.  supp.  337) ;  but  that  likewise  was  under 
a  statute  authorizing  the  President  during 
the  national  emergency  to  make  requisitions. 
Vnited  States  v.  Pewee  Coal  Co.,  Inc.  (341 
U.  S.  114),  where  there  was  a  nonstatutory 
seizure  during  World  War  11,  and  where  com- 
pensation was  allowed;  but  he  neglected  to 
state  that  the  legality  of  the  seizure  was  not 
In  issue  in  the  case  (88  P.  supp.  426).  These 
are  therefore  not  opposite. 


SXFKXSS    POWXB    GRANT    FOUND    IN    UlTBU    CASKS 

He  next  cites  general  language  from  the 
works  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  volume  4.  page 
438,  but  it  is  far  from  convincing  when  read 
In  context.  He  thereafter  cites  In  re  Seagle 
(135  U.  S.  1)  Involving  a  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding brought  by  Neagle,  a  United  States 
marshal  who  killed  David  S.  Terry  In  defense 
of  Judge  Stephen  A.  Field,  but  that  case 
traced  the  source  of  power  In  the  Sxecutlve 
to  article  U,  section  S,  requiring  that  he 
shall  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed."  He  also  cites  the  prize  cases  (2 
Black  635,  17  L.  ed.  469),  but  that  simply 
upheld  the  validity  of  President  Lincoln's 
blockade  of  southern  ports  and  was  predi- 


cated upon  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war, 
which  is  not  claimed  by  defendant  to  exist. 
He  also  cites  In  re  Debs  (158  U.  8.  564) ,  con- 
cerning the  dispatch  of  troops  by  President 
Cleveland  in  a  labor  dispute,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  faithful  exectrtlon  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  property  and  removing  ob- 
structions to  Interstate  commerce  and  the 
United  States  mall.  There,  again,  the  au- 
thority Is  traced  to  an  express  grant  of  power. 
These  cases  therefore  do  not  support  his  con- 
tention, but  refute  It. 

He  next  refers  to  seiziires  by  former  Presi- 
dents, some  during  war  and  several  shortly 
preceding  a  war,  without  the  authority  of 
statute,  but  It  Is  difficult  to  follow  his  argu- 
ment that  several  prior  acts  apparently  un- 
authorized by  law,  but  never  questioned  In 
the  courts,  by  repetition  clothe  a  later  un- 
authorized act  with  the  cloak  of  legality. 
Apparently,  according  to  his  theory,  several 
repetitive,  unchallenged,  illegal  acts  sanctify 
those  committed  thereafter.     I  disagree. 

Defendant  also  contends  that  the  Execu- 
tive has  an  Inherent  power  in  the  nature  of 
eminent  domain,  which  Justifies  his  action. 
The  power  of  eminent  domain  is  a  congres- 
sional power.  As  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  liKHooe  ▼.  Vnited  State*  (218  U.  8.  323. 
336),  "the  taking  of  private  property  by  an 
officer  of  the  Unit4.Hl  States  for  public  use, 
without  being  authorized,  expressly  or  by 
necessary  implication,  to  do  so  by  some  act  of 
Congress,  is  not  the  act  of  the  aovemment." 

XMINZNT  DOMAIN   POWEB  DENIXO  TO  PUBIDtNT 

The  President  therefore  does  not  have  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  cases  de- 
fendant cites  do  not  disclooe  that  he  has  any- 
thing In  the  nat\ire  of  such  power.  Instead, 
they  relate  to  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
take  and  destroy  property  In  connection  with 
mllltaxy  operations.  They  set  forth  the 
stringent  requirements  for  the  exercise  of 
this  right  and  hold  that  In  some  instances, 
there  is  an  obligation  "upon  the  general 
principle  of  Justice,  to  pay  therefor. 
Vnited  States  ▼.  Pacific  R.  R.  (120  U.  8. 
227 ) .  These  cases  have  no  application  to  the 
Issues  here  Involved,  and  there  Is  no  merit 
to  this  point. 

Defendant  also  quotes  from  the  auto- 
biography of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
at  pages  388-389.  wherein  he  states  that  It 
was  "not  only  his  right  but  his  duty  (as 
President)  to  do  anything  that  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  demanded  unless  such  action 
was  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  or  by  the 
laws;  and  that  he  "acted  for  the  public  wel- 
fare •  •  •  acted  for  the  common  well- 
being  of  all  our  people,  whenever  and  in 
whatever  manner  was  necessary,  unless  pre- 
vented by  direct  constitutional  or  legislative 
prohibition."  That  is  defendant's  only  sup- 
•poTt  for  his  position  and  for  his  steward- 
ship theory  of  the  office  of  President,  but 
with  all  due  deference  and  resp<  t  for  that 
great  President  of  the  United  States,  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  his  statements  do  not 
comport  with  our  recognized  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, but  with  a  theory  with  which  our 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  Is  con- 
stantly at  war. 

ACT  or  DErXNDANT  LACKING  IN   AtTrBOUTT 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  utter 
and  complete  lack  of  authoritative  support 
for  defendant's  position.  That  there  may 
be  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  Is,  he  states  It 
unequivocally  wher.  he  says  in  his  brief  that 
he  does  not  perceive  how  article  II  (of  the 
Constitution)  can  be  read  •  •  •  so  as 
to  limit  the  Presidential  power  to  meet  all 
emergencies,  and  he  claims  that  the  finding 
of  the  emergency  Is  not  subject  to  Judicial 
review.  To  my  mind  this  spells  a  form  of 
government  alien  to  our  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment of  limited  powers.  I  therefore  find 
that  the  acts  of  defendant  are  illegal  and 
without  authority  of  law. 


I   shall    next   turn    to   defendant's   dalm 
that  the  courts  are  without  power  to  ttm§^\m 
Executive  action  of  the  President.     Defend- 
ant relies  on  the  case  of  Mississippi  ▼.  John- 
son (4  Wall.  475),  where  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  Judiciary  would  not  attempt 
to  control  the  President.    But  in  this  CMC 
the  President  has  not  been  sued.     Chartet 
Sawyer  is  the  defendant,  and  the  Supreme 
Coxirt  has  held  on  many  occasions  that  offi- 
cers of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  enjoined  when  their  conduct 
Is  unauthorized  by  sutute.  exceeds  the  scope 
of  constitutional  authority,  or  is  pursuant 
to   tinconstilui.onal    enactment    (Larson    v. 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  Corp.  (837 
U.  8.  682);  Land  v.  Dollar  (330  U.  8.  731): 
Philadelphia  Co.  v.  Stimson   (223  U.  8.  006): 
Lee  T.  Inited  States  ( 106  U.  8.  196) ).  There  ts 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  defendant  is 
subject  to  an  Injunction,  and  the  President 
not  only  is  not  a  party  but  be  is  no*  an  Indis- 
pensable  party  to  this  action,  as  held   in 
Williams  v.  Fanning  (332  U.  8.  490);  Hynes  v. 
Grimes  Packing  Co.  (337  U.  8.  86) .    I  find  this 
point  no  bar  to  plalntifTs  claim  to  relief. 

Taking  up  the>  next  point,  namely,  that 
the  courts  will  not  interfere  in  advance  of 
a  full  hearing  on  the  merits*  except  upon 
a  showing  that  the  damage  to  flow  from  a 
refusal  of  a  temporary  injunction  Is  Irrepa- 
rable and  that  such  damage  outwelghts  the 
harm  which  would  res\Ut  from  Its  Issuance. 
I  first  find  as  a  fact,  on  the  showing  made 
and  without  burdening  this  opinion  with  • 
recital  of  facts,  that  the  damages  are  irrepa- 
rable. As  to  the  necessity  for  weighing  the 
respective  injtirles  and  balancing  the  equi- 
ties. I  am  not  sure  that  this  conventional 
requirement  for  the  Issuance  of  a  prelimi- 
nary Injunction  Is  applicable  to  a  case  where 
the  court  comes  to  a  fixed  conclusion,  as  I 
do.  that  defendant's  acts  are  Illegal.  On 
such  premlae.  why  arc  the  plaintiffs  to  be 
deprived  of  their  property  and  required  to 
suffer  further  Irreparable  damage  iintll  an- 
swers to  the  complaints  are  filed  and  the 
cases  are  at  issue  and  are  reached  for  hear- 
ing on  the  merits? 

coNcaaa'  i»«7  flTATtm  has  mot  tr  hoi 
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Nothing  that  could  be  submitted  at  such 
trial  on  the  facts  would  alter  the  legal  con- 
clusion I  hsve  reached.  But  assuming  I  am 
required  to  balance  the  equities,  what  la  the 
situation  in  which  I  find  this  case?  I  am 
told  by  defendant  of  the  disastrous  effects 
on  otir  defense  efforts  and  economy  if  an  in- 
junction should  be  granted,  becatise  it  would 
automatically  be  followed  by  a  crippling 
strike;  and  I  am  asked  to  weigh  that  damage 
against  the  Incalculable  and  irreparable  in- 
juries to  plaintiffs'  multlbUiion-dollar  in- 
dustry, if  I  should  refuse  to  issue  It.  As- 
suming the  disastrovu  effecU  on  the  defenM 
effort  envisioned  by  the  defendant,  that  can 
come  about  only  in  case  of  a  strike,  and  that 
presupposes  that  the  United  Steel  Workera 
will  strike  notwithstanding  the  damafe  U 
will  cause  our  defense  effort.  It  also  presup» 
poses  that  the  Labor-Henagetnfnt  Relations 
Act,  1947,  is  Inadequate  when  it  has  not  yet 
been  tried,  and  is  the  statute  provided  by 
Congress  to  meet  Just  such  an  emergency. 
And  it  further  presupposes,  as  defendant  ap- 
parently does,  that,  this  statute  being  in- 
adequate. Congress  will  fall  in  Ita  duties,  un- 
der  the  Constitution,  to  legislate  immedi- 
ately aiKl  iq)proprlately  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion from  this  threatened  disaster. 

I  am  unwilling  to  Indulge  in  that  assump- 
tion, because  I  believe  that  our  procedures 
under  the  Constitution  can  stand  the  streas 
and  strains  of  an  emergency  today  as  tbef 
have  in  the  past,  and  are  adequate  to  meet 
the  test  of  emergency  and  crlaU. 


Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  weighing  the  Injuries  and  tak- 
ing these  last-mentioned  considerations  into 
account,  the  balance  Is  on  the  side  of  plaln- 
Uffs. 

Furthermore,  If  I  consider  the  public  in- 
terest from  another  viewpoint,  I  believe  that 
the  contemplated  strike.  If  It  came,  with  all 
lU  awful  results,  would  be  less  injurious  to 
the  public  than  the  injury  which  would  flow 
from  a  timorous  Judicial  recognition  that 
there  is  some  basis  for  this  claim  to  unlim- 
ited and  unrestrained  Executive  power, 
which  would  be  implicit  in  a  failure  to  grant 
the  Injunction.  Such  recognition  would  un- 
dermine public  confidence  In  the  very  edi- 
fice of  Government  as  it  is  known  under  the 
Constitution. 

BAMAOC     SXTIT     PaOPOSAL     mCLAKZO     INAOCQUATS 

The  remaining  claim  of  defendant  is  that 
plaintiffs  have  a  plain,  adequate,  and  com- 
plete remedy  by  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  damages,  and,  therefore,  equity  cannot 
take  cognizance  of  the  case.  The  records 
abow  that  monetary  recovery  would  be  In- 
adequate; but  aside  from  that,  the  seizure 
being  unauthorized  by  law.  there  could  be 
no  recovery  under  an  Implied  contract*  and 
there  can  be  none  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act*  this  act  expressly  provides  that 
any  claim  tased  upon  an  act  of  an  employee 
of  the  Government  in  the  execution  of  a 
regulation,  whether  or  not  it  be  valid  Is  ex- 
cepted from  its  terms.* 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  preliminary  Injunctions  re- 
straining defendant  from  acting  under  the 
purported  authority  of  Executive  Order 
10340  should  be  issued  in  favor  of  all  plain- 
tiffs except  the  United  SUtes  Steel  Co.  That 
company  yerbally  limited  Its  motion  to  one 
for  a  preliminary  Injunction  to  restrain  de- 
fendant from  making  any  changes  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  That 
I  am  unwilling  to  issue  because  of  Its  stulti- 
fying implications.  I  could  not  consistent- 
ly issue  such  an  injunction  which  would 
contemplate  a  possible  basis  for  the  validity 
of  defendant's  acts,  in  view  of  my  opinion 
hereinabove  expressed,  and  moreover,  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  should  maintain  the 
statiu  quo  as  of  the  date  of  the  wrongful 
acts  complained  of.  If  the  United  States 
Steel  Co.  wishes  to  withdraw  its  verbal 
amendment  and  proceed  on  the  basis  of  its 
original  motion,  leave  will  be  granted  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  same  injunction  is- 
sued to  it  as  to  the  other  plaintiffs. 

Counsel  will  submit,  with  all  due  speed, 
orders  in  accordance  herewith. 

David  A.  Pink, 

Judge. 


For  75  Tears  tke  Americaii  IndUa  Hac 
BecB  Gettuf  the  Pout  4  TreatmcBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

I  OP  NCBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  7.  1952 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hand-out  program  labeled  "point  4"  is 
XK>t  a  new  idea.     In  substance,  it  has 


■Expedition  of  a  hearing  on  the  metitt 
has  been  opposed  by  defendant. 


•  Hooe  V.  Vnited  States,  supra;  Vnited 
States  V.  North  American  Transportation  A 
Trading  Co.  (253  U.  8.  330.  64  Lawyers'  Edi- 
tion. 936). 

•  28  U.  8.  C.  A.  1346  B. 

•  See  Old  King  Cole  v.  Vnited  States  (8.  D. 
Iowa.  88  F.  Supp.  124) ;  Jones  v.  Vnited  States 
(8.  D.  Iowa,  89  F.  Supp.  980). 


been  the  compulsory  diet  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  for  75  years. 

Has  point  4  helped  the  American  In- 
dian? 

If  so,  how  much? 

The  point  4  program  on  the  American 
Indian  has  been  a  simple  task,  compared 
to  what  is  attempted  through  the  global 
point  4  now  under  way. 

If  point  4  has  been  a  bust  In  helping 
the  American  Indian,  is  it  intelligent  to 
think  it  will  succeed  under  much  more 
difficult  conditions? 

The  attached  clipping  of  note,  issued 
by  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Educa- 
tion, gives  an  enlightening  slant  on  this 
activity: 

Lirx    ON    THI    RXSDVA'nON 

The  reservation  Indian  is  becoming  less 
self-sufficient  and  more  dependent  upon 
what  he  calls  the  great  white  father  in 
Washington.  Instead  of  freedom,  the  In- 
dian has  Government-guaranteed  secvu-lty. 
Instead  of  Individual  responsibility,  he  has 
a  Government  biu«au  to  handle  his  personal 
affairs.  There  are  special  laws  governing 
his  right  to  own  land  and  to  spend  tribal 
money.  Under  that  system  of  bondage  it 
should  surprise  no  one  to  find  that  many 
thousands  of  Indians  have  remained  unedu- 
cated, hungry,  diseased,  and  mismanaged. 
(From  ^'ards  of  the  Government.) 

As  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  I  find  your 
warnings  underscored  by  my  dally  experi- 
ence. One  of  the  surest  consequences  of  a 
government  of  welfare  and  aectirlty  is  the 
rapid  decline  and  death  of  responsibility  and 
character. 

Whatever  the  pre-reservatlon  Indian  was, 
and  his  faults  were  real,  he  was  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  had  a  character  t>ecom- 
ing  to  his  culture  and  religion.  He  was  a 
responsible  person.  Today  he  is  far  from 
that.  The  wretched  security  he  has  had,  be- 
ginning with  the  food  and  clothing  dole  of 
early  years,  designed  to  enforce  the  reserva- 
tion system  and  destroy  Indian  resistance, 
has  sapped  him  of  character.  The  average 
Indian  knows  that  he  can  gamble  and  drink 
away  his  earnings  and  still  be  sure  that  his 
house  and  land  will  remain  his  own,  and, 
with  his  hunting  rights,  he  can  always  eke 
out  some  kind  of  existence. 

Government  men  too  often  hamper  and 
impede  the  man  with  initiative  and  charac- 
ter. This  U  because  their  program  inevit- 
ably must  be  formulated  In  terms  of  the 
lowest  common  denominator,  the  weakest 
Indian.  In  addition,  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  for  the  welfare  and  security  of 
the  Indians  remove  the  consequences  from 
their  sinning  and  irresponsibility.  The  re- 
sult is  a  license  to  irresponsibility,  which 
all  the  touted  Government  projects  cannot 
counteract. 

And  I  beUeve  the  results  would  be  no  bet- 
ter for  the  best  hundred  or  thousand  persons 
selected  from  any  society,  after  a  generation 
or  so  of  the  same  kind  of  welfare  and  security 
government. 

There  are  many  men  in  the  Indian  Service 
who  are  sincerely  and  earnestly  trying  to  im- 
prove the  Indians'  welfare.  They  are,  how- 
ever, faced  with  this  constant  dilemma:  All 
their  aealous  and  patient  efforts  to  help  the 
Indian  simply  tend  to  become  another  crutch 
that  the  Indian  depends  on.  Those  Indians 
who  have  become  progressive  and  independ- 
ent apparently  have  done  so  because  of  per- 
sonal and  religious  factors  totally  unrelated 
to  the  Government  program. 

RXV.  R.  J.  RtTSHDOONT, 

Western  Shoshone  Mission,  Owyhee,  Nev. 


American  Basinets  and  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP  NEW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress I  delivered  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Paper  Trade  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  in  New  York 
City  on  March  25,  1952 : 

Unless  American  business  takes  up  a  major 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  the  free  world  may  be  lost  by  Commu- 
nist subversion  of  our  political  and  economic 
life  even  as  it  is  being  effectively  defended 
against  Communist  aggression  by  mlUtary 
preparation,  necessary  as  it  is.  This  calls 
for  a  $10,000,000,000  5-year  Investment  pro- 
gram. "I he  Government  is  speedily  relin- 
quishing economic  and  technical  aid  in  favor 
of  military  aid  luider  the  mutual  security 
program  with  results  which  could  be  dis- 
astrous particularly  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas.  Of  the  total  request  for  foreign  aid 
by  the  aominlstration  of  $7,900,000,000,  only 
about  $650,0(X).000  Is  for  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
In  other  words,  we  are  prop>oslng  to  spend  in 
our  foreign-aid  program  about  92  percent  on 
the  defensive  phase  of  our  struggle  against 
communism  and  only  8  percent  on  the  offen- 
sive phase  of  this  struggle.  Yet  it  is  clear 
that  the  Communist  appeal  is  beamed  di- 
rectly to  the  1,075,000,000  people.  weU  over 
two-thirds  of  the  1,500.000,000  people  In  the 
free  world,  who  live  on  a  near-starvation 
level  of  under  $100  of  income  per  capita  per 
year  In  south  and  southeast  Asia,  the  Mid- 
dle and  Near  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
Economic  distress  Is  the  major  built-in 
threat  of  communism  in  the  free  world. 

This  situation  has  been  forced  on  the  Gov- 
ernment— it  represents  a  radical  change  from 
the  economic  assistance  policy  under  the 
Marshall  plan — due  to  the  increased  exigen- 
cies of  defense  expenditure  at  home  and  the 
reluctance  or  unwillingness  of  Congress  to 
back  continued  major  foreign  economic  and 
technical  assistance. 

I  propose  that  American  business  take  over 
the  major  responsibility  for  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  phases  of  economic  and 
technical  aid  to  the  free  world.  I  estimate 
this  will  take  2,000.000.000  investment  dol- 
lars a  year  for  5  years.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  by  American  business  I  mean  manage- 
ment, labor.  Investors,  farmers,  and  con- 
sumers, and  not  Just  any  one  of  these.  The 
first  impetus  should  be  given  by  the  lead- 
ing business  organizations  like  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  CIO  and  A.  F.  of  L.,  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Na- 
tional Grange,  and  other  farm  organizations. 
It  will  require  mutual  cooperation  by  busi- 
ness Itself,  a  new  role  for  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
and  cooperation  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  will  mean  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
as  many  as  1,000,0(X)  young  men  and  women 
for  work  abroad.  It  wUl  require  the  nego- 
tiation by  our  Government  with  other  af- 
fected governments  of  new  treaties  of  com- 
merce and  trade  and  new  compacts  on  taxa- 
tion. I  believe  this  new  role  may  best  be 
undertaken  by  the  organization  of  Invest- 
ment cotnpanies,  either  by  those  In  speclfle 
lines  like  automobiles,  tires,  textiles,  or  gen- 
erally.   These  Investment  companies  would 
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Invert  In  project*  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  provide  for  local  participation  In  man- 
agement and  ownership,  and  for  constantly 
Increasing  the  local  responsibility  for  the 
enterprise,  undertaking,  and  obligation  to 
train  local  people  for  this  purpose. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  should  be  encouraged  by 
us  to  organize  as  an  affiliate,  an  International 
Finance  Corporation,  to  make  loans  in  local 
and  foreign  currencies  without  government 
guarantee  and  to  make  Joint  equity  Invest- 
ments In  these  ventxires.  This  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  International  Development 
Advisory  Board  In  March  1951. 

Treaty  protection  should  be  negotiated  by 
the  State  Department  providing  equal  treat- 
ment for  the  investments  of  these  Joint 
companies,  equitable  labor  standards,  and 
making  provision  for  conservation  of  the  local 
resources  which  may  be  involved  These 
treaties  shoiUd  contain  bilateral  tax  com- 
pacts aimed  at  eliminating  discriminatory 
taxes  levied  upon  United  States  corporations 
ahroad  and  reciprocal  exemption  from  in- 
come tax  of  Income  from  the  business  estab- 
lishments of  their  nationals  located  in  the 
territory  of  the  other  nation. 

Congress  should  be  asked  to  authorize  the 
inclusion  in  bilateral  tax  treaties  of  a  pro- 
vision that  income  from  business  establish- 
ments of  one  country  located  in  the  other 
shall  be  subject  to  taxation  only  in  the  coun- 
try where  earned.  American  corporations 
should  give  consideration  to  utilization  of 
some  part  of  their  allowable  exemption  of  5 
percent  of  Income  for  education  and  charita- 
ble purposes  to  pursuit  of  such  purposes  in 
overseas  areas. 

The  1,000,000  young  men  and  women, 
graduates  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  who  I 
estimate  to  be  needed  to  Implement  such  a 
program  with  manpower,  should  be  especially 
recruited  for  work  abroad,  trained  in  training 
schools  for  their  Jobs  and  In  the  languages 
and  customs  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  going.  They  need  to  be  oriented  to  living 
with  and  working  with  the  local  peoples  con- 
cerned so  they  are  not  isolated  in  American 
colonies.  Congress  should  be  iisked  to  amend 
our  tax  laws  to  give  favored  treatment  to  the 
young  people  so  engaged  so  they  may  amass 
a  competence  over  a  period  of  years.  Mak- 
ing a  reasonable  fortune  should  still  be  one 
of  American  youth's  major  Incentives. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  and  our  technical 
and  Indiistrial  institutes  should  be  vastly  in- 
creased in  size  with  the  necessary  aid  from 
private  business  and  government.  The 
necessary  orientation  and  training  facilities 
on  a  postgraduate  basis  should  be  applied 
to  trainlixg  the  1,000,000  young  Americans  to 
whom  I  have  referred  and  Instead  of  50.000 
foreign  students  we  should  accommodate 
250.000 — 10  percent  of  our  college  population. 

Such  a  program  would  still  leave  an  im- 
portant area  for  economic  and  technical 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government,  an 
area  in  which  it  could  properly  fit  and  which 
it  could  be  adequs^tely  dealt  with  by  ap- 
propriations in  the  magnitude  of  the  8  per- 
cent of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  now 
contemplated.  This  should  include  aid  to 
refugees,  displaced  persons,  and  others  under 
the  necessity  of  migration.  It  should  also 
include  cooperative  activities  with  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  fields  of  health,  sanitation, 
education,  road  and  port  development,  land 
conservation  and  pest  eradication. 

The  emphasis  in  United  States  foreign 
economic  assistance  must  now  be  upon  pro- 
ductive Investment.  The  way  In  which  it 
can  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  effect 
as  the  offensive  against  the  challenge  of 
communism  is  through  American  business. 
It  is  also  the  way  in  which  the  necessary 
wealth  base  can  be  built  for  maintaining  the 
military  shield  against  communism  with 
wb5ch  the  world  is  definitely  faced  tar  a 
decade  or  two.  Productive  investment  is  a 
business    function.    American    business    is 


well  able  to  discharge  it.  It  must  recognlae 
that  it  is  an  essential  arm  of  the  statss- 
manship  of  our  people  and  that  its  own 
security  and  prosperity  in  the  decades  ahead 
require  that  it  undertake  this  task  for  the 
American  people  now. 

The  extent  of  the  need  may  be  gaged  by 
a  few  figures.  In  1948  the  British  Com- 
monwealth countries  in  south  and  southeast 
Asia,  principally  India.  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon 
developed  the  Colombo  plan  calling  for  a 
6-year  investment  program  of  $5.230. 000. OCO 
In  capital,  of  which  $3,800,000,000  was  to  be 
invested  in  India  and  $784,000,000  was  to  be 
Invested  in  Pakistan.  Of  this  amount. 
Great  Britain  undertook  to  supply,  out  of 
frozen  sterling  balances,  $840,000,000,  leaving 
about  $2,000,000,000  of  capital,  other  than 
what  could  be  raised  locally,  to  be  raised 
outside. 

The  maximum  provided  in  aid  of  this  pro- 
gram In  this  year's  mutual  defense  assistance 
program  is  in  the  area  of  $100.000,COO.  Ob- 
viously no  serloTis  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  United  States  to  help  with  the  Colombo 
plan:  yet  this  plan  is  absolutely  essential  to 
avoid  recurring  famine  and  to  give  self- 
sufficiency  In  food  to  India.  The  Colombo 
plan  for  India  will  Increase  land  under  cul- 
tivation by  3.5  percent,  land  under  IrrigaUon 
by  17  percent,  and  wlU  add  6.000,000  tons  of 
food  grains  or  10  percent  to  the  present  sup- 
ply, thereby  enabling  India  to  hold  the  line 
at  present  living  standards.  India,  with  Its 
330,000.000  people,  is  the  most  Important 
country  left  to  the  free  world  In  Asia.  If 
India  goes  the  way  of  China,  the  free  world 
win  not  only  have  lost  Asia  but  may  have 
lost  the  battle.  The  religion,  the  moral*, 
and  the  ethics  of  India  and  the  fundamental 
beliefs  of  her  people  are  strongly  antl- 
Ccmmunlst.  yet  Communist  agitation  has  a 
strong  appeal  in  a  country  in  such  danger  of 
famine  and  starvation.  The  recent  parlia- 
mentary elections  in  India  showed  alarming 
strength  in  some  States  for  the  Communist 
ticket. 

Another  example  la  in  the  vast  colonial 
territories  of  Africa.  They  have  the  capa- 
bility for  making  the  European  powers 
which  administer  these  territories — Great 
Britain,  Prance.  Belgium,  and  Portugal — 
economically  self-sufficient  but  a  recent  sur- 
vey shows  that  to  develop  the  territories  In 
the  next  10  years  $8,000,000,000  In  invest- 
ment Is  needed,  while  actual  Investment  now 
In  prospect  U  approximately  $1,300,000,000. 
The  Belgian  Congo  which  could  be  one  of 
the  richest  areas  In  the  whole  world  has  a 
10-year  development  plan  calling  for  $1,300.- 
000.000  and  has  Just  succeeded  In  borrowing 
$70,000,000  from  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  Just  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

American  business  has  very  important 
reasons  for  getting  Into  this  field  In  a  big 
way  quite  apart  from  the  antl-Communlst 
struggle — aside  from  the  substantial  with- 
drawal from  this  field  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  first  place,  although  we  produce 
over  one-half  of  the  world's  industrial  out- 
■  put  we  are  mining  only  one-third  of  the 
world's  mineral  output  and  are  much  too 
rapidly  exhausting  even  these  resources. 
For  industrial  expansion  the  United  States 
Is  Increasingly  dependent  upon  foreign  re- 
sources of  Iron  ore  and  petroleum.  United 
States  Industry  depends  on  Imports  for  100 
percent  of  natural  rubber;  100  percent  of 
chromium,  tin.  nickel,  and  manganese;  70 
percent  of  Its  bauxite  (for  alunxlnum)  and 
30  percent  of  its  lead,  copper,  and  Bine. 
Without  these  supplies  American  Industry 
as  we  know  it  would  shut  down;  yet  assur- 
ances of  these  supplies  at  prices  In  line  with 
a  stable  economy  are  not  in  sight,  and  every 
businessman  concerned  knows  it. 

Second,  we  Americans  have  to  look  to  our 
export  markets,  a  big  part  In  the  profitable 
operation  of  American  btislness.    Our  gross 


national  output  will  be  about  tS50, 000.000,- 
000  thU  year,  and  about  20  percent  will  prob- 
ably go  to  defense,  but  this  defense  esp«iMll- 
ttire,  so  long  as  we  dont  have  a  war  and 
no  American  In  his  right  mind  wants  ona— 
will  level  off  in  a  year  or  two  and  go  down 
to  a  maintenance  basU  of  $30.000.C00.000  un- 
der 10  percent  of  the  present  gross  national 
output.  Right  now  our  export  trade  Is  run- 
ning at  the  high  rate  of  $18,000,000,000  a 
year.  Imports  are  $11,000,000,000  a  year.  In 
the  days  ahead,  these  have  to  be  doubled  if 
otir  economy  Is  to  stay  on  an  even  keel.  I^e 
capability  of  overseas  markets  to  take  our 
goods  in  this  doubled  volxime  and  to  pro- 
duce for  our  Import  requirements  depends 
upon  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  wealth 
base  both  for  developed  and  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  free  world  which  can  be  ac- 
complished by  economic  development  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

A  group  of  United  Nations  experts  report- 
ing at  the  end  of  1951  said  the  development 
of  the  poorer  countries  will  be  Intolerably 
slow  unless  a  much  larger  flow  of  external 
capital  is  provided  than  at  present  seems  to 
be  in  Bight.  It  Is  too  little  known  that  even 
under  the  Marshall  plan  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  colonies,  dependencies,  and  terri- 
tories of  the  European  recipient  nations,  did 
not  get  much  of  the  total  aid  of  $12,427,000.- 
000.  of  which  Just  under  half  was  spent  for 
raw  materials  (not  food),  machinery,  and 
vehicles,  as  only  $312,400,000  went  to 
colonies  and  dependencies. 


Lef  d  and  Illcf  il  Aspects  of  Yalta 


EXTENSION  OP  REliARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  iraW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  iO.  19S2 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  heretofore  granted  me  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  in- 
clude the  following  newspaper  article  by 
a  distinguished  Brooklynite.  Ignatius 
Nurklewlcz.  which  was  published  in  the 
Polish-American  Journal  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  of  March  15.  1952: 

loMATnTS   Nt7Kxirwicz    Sorwoa   WaaivTito   on 
LcGAi.  AND  Illegal  Axpectb  or  Yalta 

In  the  course  of  heated  discussions  relating 
to  the  Tehran  and  Yalta  agreements  it 
gradually  became  manifest  that  some  of  the 
arguments  used  against  those  decisions  were 
not  and  could  not  be  completely  faultless. 
This  Is  specifically  true  in  regard  to  an  in- 
discriminate rejection  of  all  stipulations  of 
the  Yalta  covenant.  In  fighting  against 
Yalta  in  toto.  without  distinction  as  to 
whether  specific  decisions  are  affecting  our 
wartime  enemies,  or  our  allies,  we  are  bound 
to  hurt  the  rights  of  the  latter.  This  proved 
to  be  true  In  regard  to  China,  and  becam* 
glaringly  true  Just  now  in  connection  with 
the  Polish  acquisition  of  the  East  German 
territories  along  the  Oder-Nelsse  line. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  all  the  Yalta 
decisions  directed  against  our  wartime  ene- 
mies are  legal.  Those  decisions  were  based 
on  the  then  existing  Jus  belli  (Uw  of  war) 
which  allows  Imposition  upon  the  enemy  of 
conditions  deemed  necessary  or  eesentlal  to 
the  victor.  No  principles  of  international 
law.  whether  written  or  custonuuy,  may  sub- 
stitute the  authority  of  a  victor  in  his  deal- 
Ings  with  a  defeated  enemy.  For  this  reaaon, 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organisa- 
tion forbids  any  intervention  of  this  body 
Into  the  conditions  created  by  wartime  de- 
cisions as  embodied  in  inter-ally  agreement. 
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Contrarywlse,  whatever  decisions  were 
agreed  upon  at  Teliran  and  YalU,  as  far  as 
they  are  directed  against  the  rights  of  our 
allies  or  as  far  as  they  violate — in  whatever 
terms — the  sovereignty  or  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  those  allies,  are  obviously  illegal. 
The  Jus  belli  cannot  be  applied  to  allied 
countries  since  they  were  not  in  a  state  of 
war  with  the  Yalta  powers,  and  there  is  no 
basis  in  law  which  would  or  could  permit 
some  of  the  allies  to  unilaterally  settle  mat- 
ters in  the  realm  of  sovereignty  of  the  other 
allies  without  their  knowledge  or  consent. 
In  terms  of  international  law,  those  Yalta 
decUlons  which  were  directed  against  our 
allies  mnst  be  condemned  as  being  Illegal 
whatever  reasons  or  excvises  are  introduced  to 
make  them  appear  Jiistlfied. 

In  my  opinion,  this  differentiation  between 
the  two  groups  of  decisions  contained  in 
the  Yalta  agreements  are  all-important. 

It  is  not  hindsight.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  I  InltUted  the  foUowlng  resolution 
adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  In  New  York,  AprU  1951: 

"It  is  by  now  common  knowledge  that 
most  of  the  present  dangers  to  the  free  world 
have  tbeU  origin  in  the  so-called  Yalta 
agreements.  These  decisions  were  not  only 
a  result  of  disregard  for  international  law 
and  ethics  but  also  the  product  of  poor 
Judgment  and  bad  political  strategy.  Their 
combined  effects  proved  disastrous  to  our 
country  and  to  all  alleged  victors  In  the 
war  against  Hltlerism  except  the  Soviet 
Union.  Specifically,  the  Ulegal  partition  of 
Poland  and  well  as  the  enforced  submission 
of  the  Polish  people  to  the  domination  by 
the  SovleU  will  go  down  In  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blunders  ever  made  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  This  can 
only  be  compared  with  the  sell-out  of  China 
with  the  resulting  effecU  which  took  place 
on  the  Asian  continent. 

"Those  parts  of  the  Yalta  decisions  which 
are  directed  agaliut  our  wartime  Allies  must 
be  repudiated.  We  consider  this  repudia- 
tion as  an  Indispensable  weapon  against  the 
Soviet  threat  of   world  domination," 

It  is  known  that  the  acquisition  by  Poland 
of  post -German  territories  are  defined  In 
part  IX  and  xm  of  the  Potsdam  Declara- 
tion. Likewise,  part  XIII  contains  decisions 
concerning  the  transfer  of  the  Germans  from 
those  territories  In  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. However,  the  substance  of  these  de- 
cisions was  adopted  much  earlier.  1.  e.  In 
December  1943  at  Tehran  and  in  Febrtiary 
1045  at  YalU.  Part  IX  of  the  Potsdam  Dec- 
laration expressly  states  thst  those  terri- 
torial changes  were  based  on  agreements  con- 
cluded at  Yalta: 

"(B)  The  following  agreement  was  reached 
on  the  western  frontiers  of  Poland: 

"In  conformity  with  the  agreement  on 
Poland  reached  at  the  Crimean  conference — 

"The  three  heads  of  government  agree 
that,  pending  the  final  determination  of 
Poland's  western  frontier,  the  former  Ger- 
man territories  east  of  a  line  running  from 
the  Baltic  Sea  Immediately  west  of  Swlne- 
munde  and  thence  along  the  Oder  River 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Western  Nelsse  to 
the  Czechoslovak  frontier.  Including  that 
portion  of  East  Prussia  not  placed  under  the 
administration  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  understanding  reached  at  this 
conference  and  Including  the  area  of  the 
former  free  city  of  Danzig,  shall  be  under 
the  administration  of  the  Polish  state  and 
for  such  purposes  should  t>e  considered  as 
part  of  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  of 
Germany." 

Disregarding  the  reservation  concerning 
future  ratification  of  the  new  boundary 
(such  reservations  are  contained  in  SI 
changes  of  former  German  frontiers  with 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  aind  Den- 
mark), two  facU  are  strikingly  important  in 
the  above  stlpxilatlon: 


1.  The  decision  relating  to  the  cession  of 
German  territory  In  favor  of  Poland  was 
based  on  the  Yalta  agreement  on  Germany, 
and 

2.  The  territories  assigned  to  Poland  ceased 
to  be  a  part  of  the  German  Reich  (former 
German  territories).  In  the  meaning  of  in- 
ternational law,  this  stipulation  deprives 
Germany,  In  all  cases,  of  any  authority  as  to 
the  future  of  the  transferred  territory  at  least 
as  long  as  part  IX  of  the  Potsdam  Declara- 
tion stands.  The  final  decision  relating  to 
the  future  of  the  territory  belongs  exclusive- 
ly to  the  signatories  of  the  agreement  and 
does  not  require  the  consent  of  the  German 
state. 

This  Is  confirmed  by  the  Introductory  stip- 
ulation In  part  III  of  the  Declaration: 

"The  purpose  of  this  agreement  Is  to  carry 
out  the  Crimean  Declaration  on  Oernumy." 

Similarly,  the  Yalta  decisions  on  Germany 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  transfer  of  Ger- 
man populations  as  stipulated  in  part  XITT 
of  the  Declaration. 

"The  conference  reached  full  agreement  on 
the  removal  of  Germans  from  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 

"The  three  Governments  having  considered 
the  question  in  aU  its  aspects  recognize  tliat 
the  transfer  to  Germany  of  German  popu- 
lations, or  elements  thereof,  remaining  In 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  wlU 
have  to  be  undertaken." 

In  order  to  enforce  the  transfer  and  reset- 
tlement of  the  German  evacuees,  the  Con- 
ference created  a  special  agency  under  the 
name  of  the  Control  Committee  on  Germany 
which  was  authorized  to  resettle  In  Germany 
6,650,000  from  the  countries  named  above. 

In  principle,  the  territorial  change  in  favor 
of  Poland  as  well  as  the  transfer  of  the  Ger- 
man population  from  Poland  was  already  de- 
cided 20  months  earlier,  namely,  at  Tehran, 
December  1943.  Though  the  exact  terms  of 
the  Tehran  agreements  were  not  made  pub- 
lic, a  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  such 
Agreements  are  contained  In  a  speech  Mr. 
Churchill  delivered  in  the  (X>mmons  Decem- 
ber 15.  1944: 

"The  transference  of  several  mUlion  people 
to  be  effected  from  the  East  to  the  West  and 
North,  as  weU  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Ger- 
mans— because  this  is  what  is  proposed— 
the  total  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  the 
area  to  be  acquired  by  Poland  In  the  West 
and  In  the  North.  A  clear  sweep  will  be 
made.  I  am  not  alarmed  by  the  prospect 
of  disentanglement  of  populations,  nor  even 
by  these  large  transferences  which  are  more 
possible  in  modern  conditions  than  they 
were  before. 

"These  ideas  arose  at  the  Tehran  Con- 
ference." 

Both  questions,  the  territorial  and  that 
of  the  population  to  be  evacuated  came.  13 
months  later,  to  the  fore  during  the  Yalta 
conference.  E.  R.  Stettlnlus  reports  In  his 
book  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians  (p.  211) 
how  Mr.  Churchill  presented,  on  February  8, 
1945.  a  British  draft  which  later  became  the 
basU  for  the  Yalta  decision  on  those  ques- 
tions : 

The  Prime  Ministers  submitted  a  British 
proposal: 

"(2)  Poland  In  the  West  would  include 
Danzig,  the  regions  In  East  Prussia  west  and 
south  of  Koenlgsberg,  the  district  of  Opeln 
In  Silesia  and  the  lands  desired  by  Poland  to 
the  east  of  the  Oder.  All  Germans  in  these 
regions  were  to  be  repatriated  to  Germany." 

And  again,  on  February  27.  1945.  Mr. 
ChurchUl  confirmed  In  the  Commons  that 
such  decisions  were  taken  at  Yalta: 

"The  three  powers  have  now  agreed  that 
Poland  shall  now  receive  substantial  acces- 
sion of  territory  both  In  the  north  and  In 
the  west.  In  the  north,  she  will  certainly 
receive  •  •  •  the  great  city  of  Danzig, 
the  greater  part  of  East  Prussia  west  and 
south  of  Koenlgsberg.  and  a  long  wide  sea 


front  on  the  Baltic.  In  the  west  she  will 
receive  the  important  industrial  province  of 
Upper  Silesia  and,  in  addition,  such  other 
territories  to  the  east  of  the  Oder  as  It  may 
be  decided  at  the  peace  settlement  to  detach 
from  Germany." 

The  Intrinsic  connection  of  the  Potsdam 
Declaration  and  the  decisions  which  prior  to 
the  Berlin  conference  were  adopted  at  Tehe- 
ran and  Yalta,  are  so  obvious  that  discern- 
ment appears  necessary  in  criticizing  the 
Yalta  stipulations.  Whenever  they  invade 
the  sovereign  domain  of  an  ally,  as  was  the 
case  with  Poland  and  C%ina.  they  should  be 
repudiated  and  unconditionally  rejected  as 
being  Illegal.  Such  is  the  Yalta-imposed 
partition  of  Poland.  But,  whenever  they 
represent  the  culmination  of  the  struggle 
against  the  Hltlerlan  will  of  world  domina- 
tion, the  decisions  must  stay  and  be  re- 
spected as  the  basis  of  a  democratic  world 
order.  And  this  means  a  Germany  deprived 
of  the  power  and  lust  for  destrojring  her 
neighbors. 

As  the  writer  of  these  lines  understands, 
the  Polish  point  of  view,  reduced  to  the 
simplest  formula.  Is  being  expressed  in  the 
absolute  rejection  of  all  decisions  which 
violated  Poland's  legal  position  as  an  ally, 
Polish  sovereignty,  and  Polish  territorial  in- 
tegrity. Such  decisions  can  find  no  basis 
either  In  International  law  or  In  ciutomary 
principles  of  international  intercourse.  For 
the  same  matter,  the  Yalta  invasion  Into 
Polish  internal  affairs  as  it  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  Polish  Government,  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  international  lawlessness 
perpetrated  by  the  three  Yalta  signatories. 
It  took  place  in  utter  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  Poland  was  an  ally  as  well  as  a  signer  of 
th«  Atlantic  Charter.  Tolerance  of  this  law- 
lessness will  unavoidably  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  precedents  which  may  allow  in 
the  future  invasion  Into  Internal  domain  of 
every  country.  Including  the  United  States, 
in  the  event  of  a  shift  in  the  balance  of 
power. 

But,  to  reject  at  the  same  breath  decisions 
against  the  enemy  would  mean  the  willing- 
ness to  pay  a  premium  for  aggression.  This 
certainly  is  not  the  way  to  fwve  the  path  for  a 
peaceful  and  democratic  world.  Every 
would-be  aggressor  could  count  on  getting, 
in  time,  such  a  premium  In  a  world  of  chang- 
ing and  shifting  power  relations.  This  is 
why  it  is  necessary  to  abide  by  those  Yalta 
agreements  which  were  meant  to  Impose  the 
wUl  of  the  victors  upon  the  aggressor,  as  was 
the  case  with  Germany.  And,  for  the  same 
reason,  those  decisions  must  be  as  much  re- 
garded as  legal,  as  are  illegal  all  agreements, 
decisions,  or  stipulations  directed  against  any 
aUy  and  signatory  of  the  Atlantic  Charter — 
as  was  the  case  of  Poland. 


St  Lawrence  Seawaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  TXZAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1952 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  April  10,  1952, 
addressed  to  me  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  on  the  subject  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

AMUUCAX  FhMM  BVKKAU  FBUATIOII. 

Washington.  D.  C,  April  10, 1952. 
Hon.  Tom  Connaixt. 

Chatrnmn,  Foreign  Beltttion*  Committee, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
D  C. 
DCAX  SsMATOk  Connallt:  a  repreeenUtlve 
of  Uie  American  Farm  Biireau  FederaUon  on 
ftbniary  20,  1952.  presente<l  the  poslUon  ot 
this  organization  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  seaway;  namely,  that  we 
support  going  abesd  with  the  project  pro- 
vided it  can  be  beg\in  wtttiotit  putting  any 
additional  strain  on  the  already  overbvir- 
dened  finances  of  the  Pedrral  Government. 
This  letter  suggests  specific  amendments  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  27  as  well  as  other 
actions  necessary  to  put  our  recommenda- 
tions Into  effect.  As  we  pointed  out  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  recently  took 
the  following  action:  "That  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  sujiport  the  St.  Law- 
rence project,  developed  on  a  self -liquidat- 
ing basis  and  to  be  flnancttd  by  the  gate  of 
revenue  bonds;  the  building  to  be  done  on  a 
bid  basis  by  private  Industry  and  the  distri- 
bution through  privately  owned  transmission 
lines  of  the  enn-gy  generated  through  the 
electric  power  phase  of  the  program."  This 
action  taken  with  the  understanding  that 
the  rxiral  electrification  cooperatives  would 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  power 
with  preference  as  to  the  xime  It  would  be 
available,  although  without  any  preference 
In  respect  to  the  rates  at  which  it  could  be 
obtained. 

We  understand  that  revenue  bonds  are 
quite  generally  considered  to  be  bonds  issued 
by  a  governmental  body  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition,  construction,  or  improve- 
ment  of  a  publicly  owned  project  and  pay- 
able as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  only 
from  the  revenue  of  the  project.  While 
there  appears  to  be  no  precedent  for  the 
Federal  Government  financing  a  project  "only 
from  the  revenue  of  the  project."  nevertheless, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  numy  projects, 
such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  New 
Jersey  Turnpike,  San  Francisco  Bridge,  and 
others,  have  been  financed  by  private  capital 
without  any  of  the  "faith  or  credit"  of  the 
States  qponsorlng  them  being  in  any  manner 
involved.  In  fact,  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  revenue  bonds  is  to  avoid  con- 
stitutional limitations  upon  indebtedness 
of  a  State  or  other  govemnkental  \inlt.  The 
private  investor  does  not  have  the  power  to 
foreclose  In  the  ordinary  sense  but.  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  must  look  to  the  revenues  as 
the  only  source  of  security  for  his  invest- 
ment. Of  course,  as  past  experience  shows, 
the  investor,  imder  such  circumstances,  will 
not  support  the  project  unless  the  legisla- 
tion, trust  indent\ire,  vohime  of  business  re- 
port, and  the  report  on  construction  and 
operating  costs  will  wlth«tand  a  searching 
analysis  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  project. 
Investors  have  also  demaiMicd  that  the  proj- 
ect be  so  conceived  and  set  up  as  to  be  free 
from  political  misuse. 

The  facts  concerning  the  financial  sound- 
ness of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  have 
been  the  soxirce  of  much  disagreement  be- 
tween the  ijn-oponents  of  the  project  and  Its 
opponents.  The  Great  Liikes-St.  Lawrence 
Association,  which  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  effort  to  the  study  of  this  subject,  says 
this:  "Few  major  Industrial  Investments 
have  ever  been  initiated  with  greater  assur- 
ance of  economle  feasibility  and  financial 
soxmdness."  That  association  also  states: 
"It  is  becaxjse  of  this  rich  opportunity  for 
an  ecanomically  sound  project  that  both  the 
Defense  Mobilization  Chief,  Charles  Wilson, 
and  the  president  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  Mr. 
George  M.  Humphrey,  stated  that  they  would 
like  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  project  as 
a  private  investment." 


On  the  other  band,  the  opponents  of  the 
project  attack  the  financial  soxindness  by 
saying  such  things  as :  The  cost  would  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  much  greater  than  the  eatl* 
mate  of  (963.000,000  made  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers (based  on  1950  conditions)  for  sev- 
eral reasons;  ( 1)  It  does  not  cover  a  complete 
C^rat  Lakes  seaway  slnec  It  does  not  Inclxide 
costs  of  improving  Great  Lakes  harbors  to 
accommodate  oceangoing  vessels.  (2)  Cost 
of  constnjcting  public  works  has  been  sub- 
stsntially  greater  than  has  been  indicated 
by  preliminary  estimates.  Sxamples:  Wel- 
land  Canal  estimated  cost  940,000,000.  actual 
cost  $190,000,000;  BonneviUe  Dam  estimated 
cost  $42,000,000,  actual  cost  980,000.000.  (9) 
Doubt  has  been  indicated  as  to  whether  a 
channel  of  37-foot  depth  will  be  adcqiwte — 
thus  greater  costs  than  tboaa  aatliBated  may 
be  incurred  if  it  becomes  nHmmrf  to  pro- 
vide a  channel  depth  of  30.  33.  or  35  feet. 
General  Pick.  Chief  of  the  Army  engineers. 
testified  in  1B51  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  with  respect  to  construction 
as  follows:  "I  suggest  consideration  of  the 
advisability  of  authorization  to  pnrovlde  for 
further  increasing  the  project  channel  depth 
from  27  to  30  feet."  With  that  stetcment  he 
submitted  an  estimated  cost  table  which  calls 
upon  the  United  SUtes  to  pay  9270,0O0.OCO 
for  connecting  channels  if  a  channel  of  30- 
foot  depth  is  authorlaed.  This  estimate  was 
qualified  with  the  following  note,  however: 
"Based  upon  available  hydrographlc  dau  and 
otBce  studies.  No  soundings  or  boringa 
taken.  No  detailed  studies  made  regardinc 
the  St.  Clair  River  compensating  works  or 
the  Detroit  River  lock  planned  for  the  proj- 
ects Of  30-  and  35-foot  depths.  These  esti- 
mates are.  therefore,  of  a  preliminary  na- 
ture." Substantially  the  same  reservatious 
were  made  for  tlie  Thousand  it»»t^|  section 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Opponents  of  the  project  point  out  that 
the  estimates  of  potential  tral&c  are  mors 
theoretical  than  real  and  that  they  are  not 
supported  by  a  reputable  engineering  firm 
with  Independent  status  and  a  background 
in  the  type  of  work  to  be  undertaken. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is 
xinable  to  cut  through  the  conflicting  argu- 
ments of  proponents  and  opponents  and  de- 
termine of  its  own  knowledge  that  the  proj- 
ect as  submitted  is  economically  feasible. 
However,  the  history  of  projects  placed  under 
a  truly  revenue  bond  type  of  flnanring  i»  that 
they  have  been  successful  for  the  reason  that 
Investors  will  not  support  them  without 
such  projects  being  on  a  sound  business 
basis.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation wants  the  project  to  be  a  success.  It 
seems  clear  that  since  revenue  bonds  cannot 
be  sold  unless  the  project  is  economically 
sound,  the  use  of  such  bonds  would  be  the 
greatest  guaranty  that  the  project  would  be 
successful.  We  do  not  see  how  the  other 
proponents  of  the  project  can  be  for  anv- 
thlng  less.  ' 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
suggests  that  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  27  be 
amended  to  eliminate  the  provisions  thereof 
which  preclude  presenting  to  investors  the 
kind  of  facts  they  need  upon  which  a  sound 
Judgment  can  be  based  In  advance  of  putting 
their  money  into  the  undertaking.  SecUon 
3  (a)  should  be  amended  along  the  following 
lines:  "Prior  to  consUuctlon  and  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  project  can  be  self- 
liquidating  so  as  to  make  the  bonds  salable 
to  private  investors,  the  President  U  author- 
ized and  directed  to  negoUate  a  fund  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Canada  and 
so  forth."  Section  3  (b)  should  be  deleted. 
Section  5  should  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Prior  to  construction  and  in  order  to 
determine  whether  power  faculties  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  revenue  to  make  the  project 
self-Uquldatlng  and  the  bonds  salable  to  tba' 
public  and  In  order  to  aUocats  costs  between 
the  power  faclUties  and  the  navigation  facu- 
lties the  President  is  directed  to  negotiate  an 
arrangement  with   the   government   of   the 


State  of  Ifew  York,  etc.**  Section  90«  (b) 
providing  for  unconditional  guaranty  of  botlk 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States 
Should  be  deleted. 

If  the  project  is  put  on  a  sound  revenue- 
bond  basis  Investors  will  not  need  the  guar- 
anty  of  the  United  States  Government.  If 
the  United  States  Government  guarantees 
the  principal  and  interest,  there  is  ix>  need 
for  the  Investors  to  Investlfsts  Its  economle 
feasibility.  In  stich  event  the  slready  over- 
burdened  Federal  finances  would  be  unnae- 
SMarlly  subjected  to  additional  btirdens  of 
an  Indefinite  amount. 

There  may  be  some  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Oongress  that  the  prospective  revenues  from 
the  navigation  facllttles  may  not  be  adequate 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  open- 
ing of  the  facility.  The  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau PWerstlon  would  be  wUhng  to  support 
any  reasonable  assumption  of  rcsponslbllttj 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  a  definite 
percentage  of  the  navigation  revenues  for  a 
definite  period  of  years  after  completion  of 
the  project.  The  details  of  working  out  tba 
blending  of  the  revenue  bonds  with  a  partial 
Government  guaracty  ot  i  even  use  is  aome- 
thing  that  can  be  worked  oat  without  anj 
large  policy  questions  being  In  issue. 

It  Is  respectfully  requested  thst  the  legis- 
lation be  amended  along  the  lines  suggested 
so  that  work  can  be  begun  at  the  earllset 
posBible  date  without  cost  to  the  Federal 
Oovemmenu 
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KXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THK  BOUSB  OF  REPRXSEMTATiysa 

r;n»r$d«f ,  JToy  /,  1952 

Ui.  McGregor.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cow- 
GHEssioNAL  RicoRD,  I  Inchjde  the  follow- 
ing portions  of  we^ly  news  releases 
made  by  me : 

Civil  PtmcnoMs  Rw-«- 
The  civil  functions  bill.  H.  R.  7309,  has 
Just  been  pasaed  by  the  Coogreas.  Thte  bin 
covers  the  money  spent  for  the  civil  works 
program  which  includes  rivers  and  harbors 
work  and  fiood  control.  The  President  ra- 
qoested  9603.977J00.  The  Bouse  did  not 
comply  with  the  Presidents  <«— »«»Ht  and 
reduced  the  bUl  9300.&40.900.  or  about  99 
percent.  The  total  amount  oi  the  bill  passed 
was  9493.i34.900. 

I  feel  the  civil  works  program  should  be 
subservient  to  the  defense  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion aiMl  I  do  not  believe  ws  abould  beglB 
any  projecu  unless  they  ars  of  an  amer- 
gsncy  nature  during  this  critical  period,  and 
where  it  seems  essential  for  tremendous  ex- 
penditures to  be  made  for  the  war  effort. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers.  h« twiit«j  this  type 
of  work,  has  under  construction  400  projacta 
costing  95^00.000,000.  AddlUonal  projacta 
in  excess  of  98,000,000,000  have  been  author- 
ised. This  demonstrates  there  is  a  vital 
need  for  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
program.  I  feel  certain  of  the  projects,  au- 
thoriacd  for  many  years,  should  have  a  car«- 
ful  investigation  and.  if  possible,  be  de- 
authorized.  Conditions  hava  changed  and 
might  prove  many  of  the  projecu  pravioialy 
authorised  ars  ivot  now 


should  have  very  careful  consideration  and 
scrutiny  and  certainly  It  can  be  reduced 
materially    without    injuring    oxir    defense 

program. 

•  •  a  •  • 

The  House  Riiles  Committee  cleared  for 
floor  debate  House  Resolution  532  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  resolution 
should  be  passed  as  the  Wage  SUblllzatlon 
Board  has  far  exceeded  their  authority  and 
their  unnecessary  red  tape  has  caused  much 
delay  and  Inconvenience  to  the  workers  as 
well  as  management. 


SuBoxar  Ni 

President  Truman's  budget  demsnds  ars 
undergoing  surgery  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— an  operation  long  past  due. 

Bfore  than  30,000  jobs  and  9734,000,000  in 
operating  funds  fell  under  the  guns  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  economy  forces  as 
we  admlnUtered  a  20-percent  cut  in  the 
money  sought  by  President  Truman  for  the 
independent  ofllces  of  the  Government. 

The  monetary  surgery  took  place  when  the 
House  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  96.- 
354,215.028  appropriation  bill.  H.  R.  7072.  to 
finance  the  more  than  a  score  of  independent 
agencies  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
Included  in  the  stirgcry  was: 

1.  An  end  to  leave  accumulation. 

3.  A  requirement  that  agencies  absorb  all 
costs  of  last  Federal  p>ay  raise. 

3.  A  one-third  cut  in  travel  funds. 

4.  Cut  in  payrolls  of  at  least  20  percent 
(number  of  Federal  employees). 

Another  appropriation  bill,  H.  R.  7151, 
passfin  by  the  House  provides  for  the  Labor 
Oapartment.  93I0JKn.50S  or  917.192.561  less 
than  the  President  requested.  The  Federal 
Security  Agency  appropriation  is  91.560.444.- 
261  or  9181.314,000  less  than  the  President 
requested.  The  President's  request  for  the 
National  Lalxir  Relations  Board  was  cut  by 
91,483332  and  the  appropriation  passed  for 
thU  board  was  98,137,668. 

The  House  also  accepted  the  over-all  Jen- 
sen amendment  which  will  save  an  addi- 
tional 915,000.000  and  drop  3.000  Govern- 
ment jobs.  The  amendment  means  the 
bureaus  and  departments  will  be  required  to 
leave  vacant  one  out  of  every  four  of  their 
job  turnover  vacancies  until  they  have 
achieved  a  Job  reduction  of  16  percent  be- 
low totals  recommended  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  firmly  believe  we  can  cut  eight  or  nine 
billion  dollars  from  the  President's  budget 
request  and  hope  Congress  will  continue  to 
operate  as  I  am  positive  the  patients  (De- 
partments) will  be  healthier  than  before. 
The  taxpayers  will.  I  know. 


One  Hnadredth  AaiuTergarj  of 
Swampscott,  Mass. 


The  Congrsss  wUl  aoon  have  ftir  consid- 
eration the  foreign-aid  Ull  as  requested  by 
the  President  amounting  to  97J00.000.0O0 
covering  foreign -aid  expenditures  for  ths 
fiscal   year    1953.     In   my   opinion    thU   bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

OF  MAssACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1952 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
GKCssioHAL  RECORD  the  following  article 
by  Henry  S.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the 
Swampscott  (Mass.)  Historical  Book 
Committee.  The  people  of  Swampscott 
have  planned  an  appropriate  program  to 
mark  the  centennial  of  the  town  from 
June  14  to  June  21,  Inclusive. 


Swampscott,  Mass. 
Swampscott  is  one  of  the  earliest  place 
names  found  in  maps  and  colonial  records 
of  New  England.  It  is  of  native  Indian 
origin  and  is  said  to  signify  "at  the  rock 
which  divides."  The  town  lies  in  a  spot  of 
great  natural  beauty,  about  midway  in  the 
grant  of  land  made  by  Charles  I  of  Eng- 
land In  1628  to  six  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
was  John  Humphrey,  the  first  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

In  1634.  Governor  Humphrey  was  given 
a  grant  of  land  In  Swampscott  between 
Black  Wills  Cliff  and  Forest  River,  and  ex- 
tending inland  to  a  great  oak.  which  until 
recently,  stood  near  the  cemetery.  Several 
settlers  located  their  homes  here  at  an  early 
date,  among  them  being  John  Humphrey 
and  Francis  Ingalls,  a  tanner.  The  latter 
built  what  was  proliably  the  first  tannery 
in  this  country,  near  the  intersection  of 
Burrlll  and  New  Ocean  Streets,  where  at 
that  time  ran  Humphrey  brook. 

In  1629  Swampscott  and  Nahant  were 
considered  a  part  of  the  settlement  of  Saugus 
on  the  Saugtis  River.  This  included  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Lynn.  In  1637  the  name 
Saugiu  was  changed  to  Lynn,  and  Swamp- 
scott remained  a  part  of  that  municipality 
until  1852,  when  it  was  separated  by  an 
act  of  the  general  court.  Its  present  bounds 
are  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  old 
Humphrey  grant. 

With  a  shore  line  of  3^  miles  and  well 
protected  l>eaches  it  has  always  been  a  fa- 
vorite spot  for  fishermen,  and  the  town 
has  been  noted  for  this  Industry  from  the 
time  of  the  Pilgrims  down  to  the  present. 
Undoubtedly,  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  came  to  what  is 
now  Fisherman's  Beach  in  their  small  ves- 
sels to  obtain  much  needed  supplies  of  food. 
Records  of  the  town  show  that  all  tlirough 
the  colonial  days,  and  even  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  this  was  the  principal  fishing 
port  of  New  England.  At  one  time  there  were 
more  than  30  schooners,  locally  known  as 
"Jiggers."  hailing  from  Swampscott. 

Residents  of  the  town  still  living  remember 
when  oxcarts  were  driven  from  all  parts 
of  New  England  and  even  from  Canada  to 
Swampscott,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
supplies  of  fish.  These  carts  were  loaded 
with  geese,  eggs,  butter,  cheese  and  produce 
by  the  Inland  farmers,  who  disposed  of  their 
articles  to  the  fishermen  when  Swampscott 
was  reached.  Here  a  return  load  of  frosen 
fish  would  be  obtained. 

As  the  demand  for  fish  l>ecame  greater, 
warranting  the  use  of  larger  vessels,  the 
Swampscott  fishing  fieet  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  today  the  Industry  is  conducted 
on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  use  of  motor  boats 
and  dories. 

The  Swampscott  dory  is  noted  throughout 
the  world  as  a  type  of  small  boat  which 
especially  meets  the  requirements  of  fisher- 
men. It  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  very 
aeaworthy  and  yet  can  be  readily  handled 
and  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  On  account  of 
its  shape  It  can  be  stowed  in  nests  on  larger 
vessels,  and  for  this  reason  has  played  an 
Important  part  in  the  fishing  industry  of  New 
England.  Mr.  Horton,  now  87  years  of  age, 
who  has  fished  in  Massachusetts  Bay  since 
he  was  13  years  of  age,  states  that  the  first 
dories  were  built  by  a  man  named  Andrews. 
The  distinction  of  designing  this  type  of  craft 
l>elongs  to  Mr.  Theophilus  W.  Brackett  of 
this  town. 

Among  the  points  of  Interest  in  the  town  is 
the  John  Humphrey  House,  which  has  Jtist 
l>een  secured  by  public  subscription  for  his- 
torical purposes. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
Beach  Road,  which  follows  King's  Beach  from 
the  Lynn  line,  through  Humphrey  Street  and 
Puritan  Road,  Is  the  oldest  highway  in  the 
country.  Existing  records  show  it  to  hava 
been  in  use  as  early  as  1628,  it  being  legally 
declared  a  public  highway  on  July  5.  1659. 


Most  New  England  coast  towns  have  their 
stories  of  stilpwreclcs  and  tragedies  of  the 
sea.  In  January  1857,  a  terrible  storm  drove 
the  bark  Tedesco  on  to  the  rocks  near  the 
Ocean  House.  The  ship  was  destroyed  and 
her  entire  crew  of  13  men  drowned,  the  bod- 
ies of  6  being  recovered  and  buried  together 
in  the  Swanmpscott  Cemetery. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ths 
population  of  Swampscott  was  made  up 
largely  of  fishermen  and  farmers,  but  with 
the  advent  of  better  means  of  transportation, 
it  gradually  took  on  the  character  of  a  resi- 
dential town  and  a  delightful  summer  resort. 

One  of  the  earliest  hotels  was  the  Ocean 
House,  which  formerly  stood  on  Galloupe's 
Point.  This  was  demolished,  and  later  the 
New  Ocean  House,  which  now  extends  the 
entire  length  of  Whale's  Beach,  was  erected. 
This  popular  hotel  has  expanded  until  it  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  hotels  on  the  New 
England  coast.  Hotel  Preston,  near  tiie 
Marblehead  boundary,  is  also  an  establish- 
ment enjoying  a  wide  reputation. 

Swampscott  is  essentially  a  residential 
town,  there  being  only  a  few  small  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  There  are  a  number  of 
well  appointed  retail  shops,  located  for  the 
most  part,  on  Humphrey  Street.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  in  1853  was  about  1,000, 
while  the  last  census  taken  shows  a  total  of 
nearly  12,000. 

Among  the  many  prominent  residents  may 
be  mentioned  the  name  of  Prof.  Elihu  Thom- 
son, a  founder  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, president  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  a  man  of  world-wide 
scientific  reputation.  His  residence,  since  his 
decease,  has  been  acquired  by  the  town  as  an 
administration  building  and  park.  Another 
was  Andrew  W.  Preston,  to  the  time  of  Ilia 
death,  president  of  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
whose  foresight  brought  the  company  to  be 
recognized  as  the  greatest  industrial  organ- 
ization in  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America. 

From  the  days  of  the  Revolution  down  to 
the  World  War,  Swampscott  has  always  fur- 
nished her  full  quota  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Even  though  the  town  was  small  during  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War.  Swampscott  sent  out 
more  than  200  men  to  preserve  the  Union. 

In  World  War  I,  1916-1918.  513  men  and 
women  answered  the  call  to  the  colors.  In 
World  War  n.  1941-1945.  1,370  men  and 
women  served  their  country  in  military  serv- 
ice.   Fifty  men  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Memorials  have  been  erected  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Swampscott  citizens  who  served 
in  all  wars  from  the  Revolution  tiirotigb 
World  War  II. 


Checkrein  on  Riders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIC&M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  numerous 
times  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  I  have 
raised  my  voice  in  protest  against  the 
blunderbuss,  meat-ax  approach  to  the 
problem  of  economy  in  Government  that 
is  so  often  expressed  in  riders  tacked 
onto  appropriation  bills  imposing  arbi- 
trary, mathematical  formulas  for  the 
reduction  of  departmental  expenses. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  excellent  editorial  comment 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
April  30,  1952,  on  the  address  of  tha 
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Honorable  Robert  Ramspeck.  our  former 
ooUeagiie  in  this  House  who  now  presides 
as  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, which  he  delivered  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
After  receiving,  in  many  cases,  only 
the  most  superficial  consideration,  these 
riders  are  put  forth  in  the  "sacred"  name 
of  economy.  Mr.  Ramspeck  has  leveled 
a  well -deserved  blast  at  this  backdoor 
method  of  legislating  and  the  Evening 
Star  editorial  gives  proper  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  merit  of  his  argimients. 

Slashing  about  in  every  possible  di- 
rection, the  meat-ax  tjrpe  of  economy 
rtder  cuts  indiscriminately  at  almost 
every  Oovemmcnt  agency.  As  the  Star 
editorial  points  out,  if  the  so-called 
economizers  are  really  sincere.  It  is  about 
time  they  faced  up  to  their  responsibili- 
ties and  ordered  the  elimination  of  the 
governmental  functions  which  these 
agencies  have  been  commissioned  to  car- 
ry out,  rather  than  continually  saddling 
their  administrative  officers  with  restric- 
tions that  make  a  mockery  of  efficient 
personnel  policies. 
The  editorial  follows: 

CmrKMmt  on  Ridkss 
CbaiTvaaa  Ranupeck  of  the  Civil  Service 
OomnHMlon  ha«  sounded  a  note  of  caution 
•gainst  appropriation  lidera  that  deenrres 
JVeclalattentlon  at  the  Capitol.  Some  riders 
have  served  a  good  purpose,  from  an  economy 
■tandpolnt.  Some  have  been  of  doubtftU 
value  ami  others  have  been  exceedingly  un- 
wtoe.  The  point  which  Mr.  Ramspeck  sought 
to  make  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  was  not  so  much  that  ap- 
propriation-bill  riders  are  Inherently  bad  but 
that  so  many  of  them  "gallop  off  In  every- 
whlch  direction."  As  he  aptly  put  it  one  can 
rtde  a  good  horse  to  death. 

The  CSC  chairman  referred  particularly  to 
the  "10  percenters  and  20  percenters"  who  try 
to  cut  Government  spending  by  "mathemat- 
iml  formula  instead  of  through  forthright 
elimination  of  specific  governmental  func- 
ttona."    This  sort  of  horizontal  knifing  of  ap- 
pn^rlatlons  on  the  floor  after  they  have  been 
trimmed  by  appropriations  committees  is  al- 
waya  risky  and  can  be  overdone.    But  even 
more  risky  are  the  riders  which  attempt  to 
effect  legislative  reforms  without  adequate 
cOTrtderaMon    of    the    problems     Involved. 
BMers  which  revise  civil  service  policies  on 
leave  are  a  typical  example  of  the  lU-advlsed 
•ort.    One  such,  restricting  accumulation  of 
Federal  employees'  leave.  Is  pending  In  Con- 
gress.    Another  unwise  rider,  also  pending 
would  curb  clvU  service  promotions.    Legis- 
lation like  this  has  no  proper  place  riding 
Into  law  on  an  appropriation  bill.    However 
desirable  stich  restrictions  or  changes  might 
be,  they  are  matters  too  Important  to  de- 
partmental efficiency  to  be  detoured  around 
committees   created    to   consider   Just   such 
complicated    problems.      Congress    ought    to 
put  the  checkrein  on  the  whole  rider  system. 


Freedom  of  tht  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  IMSIAIVA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  J.  1952 

♦  *«^-  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  can  the  attention  of  this  body  to  a 
momentous  court  decision  handed  down 
April  29,   1852,   by   the  United   States 


Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia circuit. 

This  court  action  has  been  all  but 
submerged  in  the  public  notice  by  an- 
other historic  decision  rendered  the 
same  day  by  the  Honorable  i:>avid  Pine, 
judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  declaring  unconstitutional  the 
steel -industry  seizure  by  President 
Truman. 

It  is  understandable  that,  by  virtue  of 
the  emergency  atmosphere  generated  by 
seizure  of  the  steel  Industry,  Judge  Pine's 
decision  should  have  greatly  overshad- 
owed the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals. 
Yet,  It  may  well  be  that  the  one  is 
no  more  important  or  significant  in  the 
cause  of  constitutional  government  than 
the  other.  Both  court  decisions  were 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  pre- 
cious human  freedoms. 

In  the  case  before  Judge  Pine  the  issue 
at  stake  was  the  fundamental  matter  of 
private  property  rights. 

In  the  case  before  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  the  issue  was  freedom 
of  speech  and  press. 

It  is  a  matter  of  personal  gratification 
to  me  that  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  vindicates  a  petition  I  took 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  August  of  1950,  at  the  time  that 
body  was  debating  a  contempt  citation 
against  Edward  A.  Rumely,  executive 
secretary  for  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government.  The  citation 
grew  out  of  an  investigation  of  Dr.  Rum- 
ely by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Lobbying  Activities. 

On  that  occasion  I  made  this  point  in 
debate: 

The  citation  sought  here  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation  in  the 
ordinary  ways  of  seeing  Members  of  Con- 
gress  or  communicating  with  them.  It  has 
only  to  do  with  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  among  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  have  struggled  with  this  entire  problem 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes.  under  the  Constitution  can 
enact  legislation  to  limit  and  abridge  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  acting  Individually  or 
collectively  with  otherv.  to  speak  his  mind 
and  his  opinion  to  his  neighbor  or  to  write 
It  down  to  a  paper  or  magarlne  or  a  book 
and  distribute  it.     •     •     • 

Now.  my  friends,  it  comes  down  to  the 
fliBt  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
guarantees  the  right  of  a  free  press.  That 
right  U  inviolate.  No  government,  no  ma- 
Jorlty  can  override  It;  that  Is  whv  it  waa 
written. 

I  beUeve  It  Is  Important  to  place  on  the 
record  of  this  body  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  majority  opinion  af  the  Court 
of  Appeals  as  presented  by  Judge  E  Bar- 
rett Prettyman: 

We  begin  this  consideration  with  baslo 
premises.  To  attempt  to  Influence  publlo 
opinion  upon  national  affairs  by  books. 
pamphlets,  and  other  writings  Is  one  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms  of  speech  and  press. 
Congress  has  no  power  to  abridge  thoM 
freedoms  unless  urgent  necesslUes  In  the 
public  interest  require  it  to  do  so. 

Further: 


^»  .  .  °°^^™  ^"  "°  PO'^w  In  respect  to 
efforts  to  influence  public  opinion  rests  upon 
two  bases.  First,  Congress  Is  a  representa- 
tive body.  It  represents  the  people,  and  lU 
power  comes  from  the  people.  It  is  not  a 
source  or  a  generator  of  power;  It  Is  a  reclpi- 
ent  and  user  of  power.  As  a  representative 
It  has  no  inherent  authority  to  toterfere 


with  the  thought  or  wishes  of  its  principal, 
and  the  people  have  not  conferred  that  au- 
thority upon  their  repreaenUtlve.  the  Ooa> 
gress.  So  that,  even  if  there  were  no  pro* 
hlbitlon  such  as  the  first  amendment  In  the 
Constitution,  Congress  would  lack  authcrltj 
to  abridge  either  public  opinion  Ok*  efforts  to 
influence  that  opinion.  Second,  the  flrti 
amendment  Is  a  direct  prohibition  upon  the 
Congreas.  It  reads:  "Oongreas  shall  make  no 
law  •  •  •  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  aaaemUe,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances." The  Congress  cannot  legislate  con- 
cerning "all  acUvlUes  intended  to  influence, 
encourage,  promote,  or  retard  laglsiaUon. '  or 
activities  designed,  to  the  language  of  the 
Buchanan  committee,  "to  tofluence  legisla- 
tion todlrecUf  by  influencing  public  opto- 
lon."  If  Congress  had  authorised  lU  com- 
mittee to  toqulre  generally  into  attempts  to 
tofluence  public  opinion  upon  n»tv>w»i  ^, 
fairs  by  books,  pamphleu.  and  other  writings 
Its  authorization  would  have  been  void. 

At  another  point  in  my  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  I  called  attention 
to  this  fact: 

Testimony  before  the  committee  that  the 
publication  disclosed  that  the  Commltte* 
for  Constitutional  OovemmMit's  sale  of 
prtoted  matter  has  atoeatfy  bMn  hampered 
and  impeded  by  the  action  that  Is  here  be- 
ing taken.  Here  Is  an  organlsatkm  that 
admits  it  does  certain  things  that  come 
under  the  Lobtoytog  Act  and  so  r«parts-  but 
apMt  from  that  It  carries  on  a  publishing 
bustoeas.  • 

When  this  tntarogatlon  of  Dr.   Rumely 

M  first  made,  a  publisher  to  a  far  weat 
Bute  wrote  me  saying: 

-I^jok.  I  have  published  and  sold  where- 
ever  I  could  books  that  deal  with  general 
problems  before  the  country.  Am  I  to  be 
called  before  a  committee  of  Congress  and 
required  to  divulge  who  the  purchasers  of 
my  books  and  publications  are?  Why,  that 
holds  me  up  to  obloquy:  It  coiild  restrain 
my  operation,  abridge  my  right  to  publlstx 
these  books  and  to  sell  them." 

Who  can  deny  the  effect?  Who  can  deny 
that  will  be  the  effect  of  requiring  the 
publisher  to  come  to  and  dlscloae  his  per- 
■onal  business  affairs?  Win  you  say  In  this 
legislative  chamber  that  the  publishers  of 
the  Washington  Poet  or  the  Evening  Star 
can  be  called  before  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress and  be  required  to  disclose  who  buyt 
their  papers,  or  who  buys  their  advertising^ 
Of  course  not.  That  wouM  be  a  direct 
abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

On  this  same  point,  the  majority  opin- 
ion by  the  court  of  appeals  noted: 

To  pubUclze  or  to  report  to  the  Congress 
the  names  and  addresses  of  purchasers  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  U  a  real- 
istic Interference  with  the  pubUcatloo  and 
sale  of  those  writings. 
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Elsewhere,  the  court  opinion  stated: 

In  support  of  the  power  of  Congress  It  Is 
argued  that  lobbying  U  within  the  regula- 
tory power  of  Congress:  that  Influence  upon 
public  optolon  U  todlrect  lobbying,  stoce 
pubUc  opinion  affects  legislation;  and  that 
therefore  attempu  to  tofluence  public  opto- 
lon are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Congresa. 
Lobbying,  properly  defined,  la  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  Congress,  a  matter  we  shaU  dis- 
cuss in  a  moment.  But  the  term  cannot  be 
expanded  by  mere  definition  so  as  to  include 
forbidden  subjects.  Neither  semantics  nor 
•yllogisms  can  break  down  the  barrier  which 
protects  the  freedom  of  people  to  attempt  to 
Influence  other  people  by  books  and  other 
pubUc  wrlttog.    Such  logic  as  the  contention 


falls  befcwe  the  realities  oi  the  pro- 
tected freedoms. 

It  is  said  that  lobbying  Itself  is  an  evil  and 
a  danger.  We  agree  that  lobbying  by  personal 
contact  may  be  an  evil  and  a  potential  dan- 
ger to  the  best  in  legislative  processes.  It 
is  said  that  todlrect  lobbying  by  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion  on  the  Congress  Is  an 
evil  and  a  danger.  That  Is  not  an  evil;  It 
is  a  good,  the  healthy  essence  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  It  is  said  that  the  financing 
of  extensive  efforts  to  influence  public  opto- 
lon Is  an  evil  and  a  danger.  As  to  that,  gen- 
eralities are  Inaccurate.  If  Influences  upon 
public  optolon  were  being  bought  and  pros- 
tituted, an  evil  might  arise.  But  the  case 
before  us  concerns  the  public  distribution 
of  books  and  tbe  formation  of  public  opinion 
through  the  processes  of  Information  and 
persuasion.  There  is  no  evil  or  danger  in 
that  process.  To  fall  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  that  which  threatens  the 
national  secvirity  and  that  which  Is.  or  may 
be,  merely  evil  Is  to  fall  to  recognize  realities. 

In  the  1950  debate  I  had  pointed  this 
out  on  the  floor : 

The  chairman  has  said  there  Is  no  clear 
definition  of  "lobbying"  and  there  U  none. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statute  Is  so  todefi- 
nlte  that  many,  many  people  do  not  know 
when  they  are  in  compliance  and  when  they 
are  not.  They  do  not  know  when  to  register 
and  when  not  to  register.  That  is  why  tbe 
work  of  the  committee  has  been  particularly 
oneroxu. 

One  final  quotation  from  the  court's 
opinion : 

Owr  attention  Is  directed  In  alarm  to  the 
vast  operatlonn  of  Rumely's  organization. 
We  are  referred  to  "Indirect  lobbying  tech- 
niques" and  to  modem  methods  of  lobbying. 
we  are  told  tliat  modern  media  for  mass 
communication  have  made  established  con- 
cepts of  lobbying  archaic.  We  are  told  that 
there  should  be  a  reference  source  where  full 
material  concerning  those  who  would  influ- 
ence public  opinion  could  be  had.  and  that 
organized  groups  who  attempt  to  influence 
public  opinion  must  be  dealt  with  by  Con- 
gress. None  of  these  flourishes  withstands 
scruttoy.  Rumely's  vast  operations  turn  out 
to  be  the  quantities  of  books  and  pamphlets 
which  his  organization  distributes  to  tbe 
public.  What  Is  called  a  new  lobbying  tech- 
nique turns  out  to  be  aroused  public  opto- 
lon. The  new  feattires  are  new  mechanics 
of  conununlcatlon  and  new  mass  Interest  in 
the  minutiae  of  congressional  activities.  But 
speech  and  press  by  these  new  means— on 
the  radio,  on  television,  and  in  the  movies— 
are  freedoms  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. And  the  public  policy  which  pro- 
hibits any  ctirrent  congressional  member- 
ship from  abridging  the  Impact  of  putdio 
optolon  upon  the  Congress  is  as  sound  to- 
day as  It  was  when  It  was  first  formulated. 
If  It  be  true  that  those  who  today  would 
Infiuence  leglalat.on  txim  from  the  button- 
holes of  the  legislators  to  the  forum  of  pub- 
lic opinion  for  support,  a  great  good  in  the 
cause  of  representative  government  has  been 
done.  The  evil  to  be  dealt  with  Is  at  the 
buttonhole,  not  In  the  arena  of  public  dis- 
cusslon.  whether  that  discussion  be  ornl  or 
written,  over  the  air  or  on  printed  pages. 
There  are  basic  prtoclples  of  our  concept 
of  government.  If  we  ever  agree  that  mod- 
ern mechanical  devices  and  modern  mass 
Interest  to  public  affairs  have  destroyed  the 
validity  of  those  principles,  we  wUl  have 
lost  paru  of  the  foundation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

As  Dr.  Rumely  pointed  out  following 
announcement  of  this  decision,  the  vic- 
tory is  not  primarily  a  personal  one  for 
him: 

I  took  my  standi 


He  noted— 
because  I  believe  a  baslo  constitutional 
Issue  was  tovolved.  Backed  by  the  trustees 
and  thousands  of  supporters  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government,  I  was 
convinced  that  the  stake  was  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  right  of  the  public  to  hear 
all  sides  of  a  question  presented  and  the 
right  of  everyone  to  use  the  printing  press 
and  Its  products  without  toterference  by 
any  agency  of  government. 


United  States  Opeas  Borders  to  Red 
Propafanda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PKMMSTLVAKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  allegations  have  been  made  that 
our  State  Department  has  permitted  the 
Soviet  Union  to  broadcast  thioughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country 
its  propaganda,  and  have  taken  no  steps 
to  prevent  it. 

One  of  the  outstanding  labor  writers 
In  America  today  has  uncovered  another 
example  of  the  State  Department's  fail- 
ure to  act.  and  allowing  the  Soviet 
propaganda  to  be  distributed  far  and 
wide  within  our  own  country. 

Every  American  who  is  interested  in 
actually  combating  Coviet  propaganda 
would  be  interested  in  Victor  Riesel's 
editorial  "United  States  Opens  Borders 
to  Red.  Propaganda": 

UifTTBD  States  Opins  Boxdcbs  to  Red 

PaOPAGANDA 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Once  and  for  all  it  behooves  a  lot  of  decent 
folk  to  cease  being  the  secret  weapon  of  the 
Soviet  Union — and  to  stop  cavorting  with  the 
enemy. 

Here  Is  a  kind  of  welrdness  Into  which 
their  purist  civil  liberties  can  get  this  Na- 
tion of  ours,  with  over  20,000  dead  GI's  al- 
ready strewed  on  the  Korean  front: 

Right  this  minute,  in  the  heart  of  Man- 
hattan, a  Soviet  film  firm  is  distributing  an 
anti-United  States  movie  produced  by  friends 
of  the  Sovletlzed  Chtoese  armies,  starring 
North  Korean  Communist  political  leaders, 
featuring  the  propaganda  chief  of  the  leader 
of  the  armies  which  have  mowed  down  our 
young  soldiers,  and  blasting  the  American 
forces  now  defendtog  U.  N.  prtoclples  In 
Korea. 

Purthermore.  V.  J.  Jerome,  the  cultural 
chief  of  the  American  Conununlst  Party,  has 
circulated  orders  throughout  all  party  cells 
that  this  film  is  to  be  shown  in  as  many 
union  halls  as  possible  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  party  now  controls  10  major  unions  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  defense-production 
sectors. 

How  preposterous  can  we  get?  How  can 
our  port  authorities  permit  this  enemy  prop- 
aganda to  be  shipped  into  the  United  States? 

How  can  our  State  Department  continue 
to  permit  the  Artkino  Pictures  Co.,  at  723 
Seventh  Avenue,  right  off  Times  Square 
(telephone  number  Circle  5-6570),  to  act  as 
a  foreign  ageat  for  enemy  propaganda,  which 
this  16-mllllmeter  sound  film.  Peace  Will 
Wto,  most  OBTtainly  Is? 

How  can  we  permit  this  film  to  be  rushed 
to  unions  to  defense  areas,  when  Its  star, 
Kuo  Mo-Jo,  stood  in  the  Kremlto  only  a  few 
days  ago,  on  April  11,  to  be  exact,  and  re- 


ceived the  international  Stalin  p:ize  for 
promotion  of  peace  among  nations — which 
Is  Soviet  mumbo  Jumbo  for  antl-Amerlcan 
activity? 

Kuo  Mo-Jo,  to  addition  to  betog  chairman 
of  the  China  Peace  Committee  ( official  prop- 
aganda agency  of  Red  China,  specializing  to 
tiirning  its  Korean  txoops  toto  fanatics  at 
the  war  front),  is  the  man  who  whips  the 
Chinese  war  workers  toto  faster  arms  pro- 
duction. 

That  Priday  afternoon  to  the  Kremlto, 
When  Stalin's  personal  propagandist,  Dmitri 
V.  Skobelsteln.  pinned  the  medal  on  Kuo, 
the  Chinese  looked  at  the  glittering  gadget 
which  had  a  portrait  of  Stalto  on  it  and 
bragged: 

"This  is  not  only  a  signal  honor  and  en- 
coiiragement  to  me  but  also  to  all  Chinese 
people.  Inspired  by  Generalissimo  StaUn 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Mao 
llse-tung,  we  Chinese  have  won  todepend- 
ence,  freedom  and  democracy.     •     •     • 

"Especially  at  present  when  American  In- 
terventionists are  conducting  bacteriological 
warfare  in  China  and  Korea,  we  Chinese  must 
strive  resolutely  and  unite  as  one  with  peace- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world  to  check 
this  appalling  crime  so  as  to  defend  all  man- 
kind and  ourselves." 

AU  right,  that  was  said  in  the  KremUn,  It 
can  positively  be  reported.  But  why  must 
It  be  said  on  screemi  in  America?  This  film, 
as  well  as  scores  of  others.  Is  being  shown  to 
some  of  our  big  cities. 

Piirthermore,  in  addition  to  the  Stalto 
prize  winner,  there  are  speeches  by  such  antl- 
Amerlcan  propagandists  and  world  Commu- 
nist leaders  as  Ilya  Ehrenberg,  Soviet  writer: 
Jollot-Curle,  French  Communist  atomic 
scientist:  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  a  red 
lady  by  name  of  Mme.  Pak  Den-al.  presi- 
dent of  something  called  the  League  of  Ko- 
rean Women  to  North  Korea,  headquarters  of 
the  enemy. 

The  lady  in  red  makes  a  bitter  and 
thoroughly  l3rlng  speech  about  our  airmen 
and  aerial  warfare. 

Small  wonder  Conu'ade  Jerome's  directive 
to  his  Communist  cultural  agents  said: 

"This  film  can  be  brought  into  thousands 
of  (American)  communities,  homes,  trade- 
union  halls,  churches,  and  toto  the  con- 
sciousness of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  (There  is)  no  single 
more  potent  mass  cultural  Instrument.  •  •  • 

"Bring  it  to  the  people." 

This  is  permitted  although  the  film  centers 
upon  a  Soviet  meeting  sponsored  by  organi- 
zations which  the  United  States  attorney 
general's  ofllce  (to  quieter  days)  labeled 
"subversive." 

This  is  condoned,  as  Is  the  showing  of  pro- 
Chinese  films,  in  American  movie  houses 
such  as  the  Stanley  Theater,  586  Seventh 
Avenue,  in  Manhattan,  a  theater  to  which 
come  thousands  of  Communists  and  Byn>- 
pathizers,  with  an  occasional  curiosity  seeker 
to  cheer  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Josef  Stalin,  lead- 
ers of  the  armies  knocktog  off  our  lads. 

How  can  this  be  permitted? 


Navy's  Worst  Duaster  Since  World  War  U 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  1CASSACHX7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  letter  that  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Richmond  W.  Smith,  109  Com- 
mon Street.  Walpole,  Mass..  father  of  Lt. 
David  Howeth  Smith,  one  of  tbe  many 
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reported  missing  of  the  mid-Atlantic 
collision  of  the  destroyer-minesweeper 
Hobson  and  the  aircraft  carrier  Wasp: 

Waukiu,  Mass.,  AprU  30, 1952. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lanz. 

House  of  Representative$, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkak  Sn:  Your  resolution  In  Congress  re- 
garding tbe  Hobeon  tragedy  Is  before  me 
as  reported  In  the  New  York  Times  for 
Wednesday,  April  30.  This  is  commendable 
action,  and  my  letter  Is  to  support  you  In  It. 
My  son,  Lt.  David  Howeth  Smith.  Is  one 
of  tbe  many  reported  missing.  Before  be 
left  he  had  been  In  touch  with  us  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  both  by  letter  and  phone. 
Prom  oxa  contacts  with  him.  It  appeared 
that  not  only  was  the  ship  requiring  fre- 
quent repairs,  but,  more  Important,  the  per- 
sonnel were  not  experienced  for  the  duties 
they  were  called  on  to  fulfill.  I  quote  from 
his  last  letter  written  just  befcn'e  departure 
on  the  Ul-fated  operation:  "I  can't  say  that 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  extended  cruise 
since  we  are  now  down  to  rock-bottom  on 
experienced  sailors,  and  most  of  us  officers 
don't  know  all  the  ropes  either.  I  guess 
we  will  Just  have  to  learn  as  we  go  along." 
This  speaks  for  Itself. 

This  is  not  only  a  matter  for  investigation 
by  the  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  or  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  Issue 
goes  beyond  the  present  affair.  It  la  a  mat- 
ter of  securing  for  the  public  the  assurance 
that  all  is  being  done  and  will  be  done  to 
prevent  further  such  tragedies.  Congress 
only  can  handle  this  issue  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  the  American  people. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
my  older  son  has  recently  sent  to  Senator 
Lrvxarrr  Saltowstaij,. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  do 
not  hesitate  to  write. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richmond  W.  Smith. 

Walpoli,  Mass..  AprU  29,  1952. 
Bon.   LCVSRSTT  Saltonstau., 

United  States  Senator  from  Masaachw 
setts,  United  States  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Dxa«  Sim:  There  are  times  in  the  lives  of 
all  of  us  when  we  turn.  In  sincere  motiva- 
tion, to  seek  the  counsel  and  assistance  of 
thoee  on  whom  we  have  placed  responsi- 
bility. This  is  such  an  occasion.  I  am 
asking  yoiir  full  consideration. 

First,  may  I  Introduce  myself  as  a  former 
medical  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy 
who  spent  2  years  aboard  a  wartime  de- 
stroyer? You  will  be  Interested  to  know 
that  I  am  a  friend  of  Dr.  Henry  Saltonstall 
of  KxetCT,  N.  H..  and  wUl  be  Joining  his 
medical  group  in  June  to  practice  In  that 
community.  Above  and  beyond  these.  I  am 
the  brother  of  Lt.  David  Howeth  Smith 
Who,  with  so  many,  was  lost  aboard  the 
II.  8.  8.  Hobson  in  the  recent  tragic  naval 
disaster  In  the  Atlantic.  My  sentiments  are 
but  a  small  reflection  of  those  In  his  family 
and  m  the  many  families  across  the  Nation. 
There  Is  no  bitterness — only  the  deepest  sor- 
row. It  is  from  the  pains  of  this  that  the 
determination  arises  to  see  that  tragedies 
of  tnis  nature  nave  no  repetition,  God  be 
With  us. 

No  thinking  American  will  hold  long  that 
one  person  has  been  at  fault.  If  subsequent 
naval  inquiries  reveal  that  this  or  the  un- 
timely fail\ire  of  ship  mechanisms  were  to 
blame,  it  would  be  barren  reason  which 
would  lead  nowhere.  It  is  the  system,  be- 
yond men  and  mechanics,  which  miost  hold 
the  answer.  To  tnia  end  I  make  my  appeal 
to  you. 

There  is  evidence  at  hand,  both  publicly 
known  and  that  which  I  have  gathered  from 
David's  letters  to  our  parents,  to  suggest 
that  the  XJ.  8.  S.  Hobson  was  not  qualified 
to  operate   as   eeoort   to   the  fast   carriers. 


What,  for  example,  are  the  reasons  why  an 
inexperienced  crew  on  a  destroyer-mine- 
sweeper waj  given  the  task  visually  met  by 
modern  destroyers  and  skllle'l  crews?  Where 
was  our  fleet  of  modern  carrier  escorts? 
Can  this  and  other  questions  be  answered 
in  a  fashion  that  will  convince  the  public 
we  have  organizational  competence?  Hastily 
prepared  communications  will  not  sijfflce  nor 
will  the  closed  doors  of  a  naval  Inquiry. 
Your  Interest  Is  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richmond  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  M.  D. 


OTerpopolatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  MUMMA 

or  PSKNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1. 1952 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  several  weeks  the  question  of 
foreseeable  overpopulation  in  our  coun- 
try has  been  a  frequent  topic  In  congres- 
sional debate.  I  recall  particularly  the 
very  able  discussion  of  this  problem  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VortsI 
when  the  omnibus  Immigration  bill  was 
imder  consideration  in  the  House,  and 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  WHTTTni]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  ANonsoN] 
early  in  the  debate  on  the  1953  agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  overpop- 
ulation is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  un- 
rest in  the  world,  and  is  manifesting  it- 
self at  present  in  a  sometimes  quiet, 
sometimes  warlike,  struggle  for  existence. 
The  United  States  cannot  solve  this 
overpopulation  problem  by  letting  down 
all  bars  to  immigration  into  our  coun- 
try. It  would  be  somewhat  similar  to 
the  results  which  would  be  obtained  by 
dividing  up  the  wealth  of  the  world  in 
gold — no  appreciable  help  to  anyone. 

Currently.  Italy  is  constantly  men- 
tioned as  being  greatly  overpopulated. 
I  am  sure  we  all  remember  that  not  so 
many  years  ago  Mussolini  was  pinning 
medals  on  the  proud  parents  who  had 
helped  Increase  Italy's  population  ac- 
cording to  the  dictator's  orders. 

Surely  we  are  not  being  selfish  In 
maintaining  our  immigration-quota  sys- 
tem. In  our  country's  pioneer  days,  the 
need  was  men  for  the  work.  Now.  on  re- 
turn to  anything  like  normal  conditions, 
the  cry  will  be  work  for  the  men.  Un- 
employment Is  not  unheard  of  even  now 
in  many  communities,  in  spite  of  the 
present  pace  of  our  industrial  produc- 
tion. 

Neither  are  we  sure  indoctrination  of 
many  of  our  immigrants  in  the  principles 

of  the  American  way  of  doing  things  has 
been  a  success,  in  view  of  the  dally  crime 
statistics  in  the  press  involving  those  of 
alien  birth. 

That  our  own  governmental  agencies 
are  recognizing  this  overpopulation  sit- 
uation is  shown  very  clearly  in  an  article 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  March  16. 
1952.  which  I  include  in  these  remarks 
under  the  permission  granted  me.  The 
article  Is  as  follows: 


Untrd  States  8znu  TO  Cuaa  OvarcruLA* 
noN    STHAiff    With    Wms   Pubuo   Wouu 

AMD  PaSM   PLAMS 

Washimotoiv,  March  15. — The  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  has 
awakened  to  the  prospect  of  an  OTerpopula- 
tlon  problem,  not  unlike  that  which  has 
troubled  older  countries  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Agricultural  land  area  can  no  longer  be 
increased  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  growth 
In  human  population.  The  latter  wUl  in- 
crease from  150,607.000  in  1050  to  an  esti- 
mated 190,000.000  In  1975. 

The  pressxire  of  population  may  not  catist 
severe  concern  until  the  last  quarter  of  this 
century,  but  It  already  Is  reflected  In  agri- 
cultural planning,  national  land-manage- 
ment policies,  and  political  drives  for  de- 
velopment of  10  great  river  basins  in  this 
coimtry. 

Alaskan  statehood  was  temporarily  frus- 
trated in  Congress  by  a  conflict  of  opinion 
whether  the  National  Government  or  future 
State  government  should  have  control  of 
the  vast  public  lands  In  the  Territory,  which 
offer  one  of  the  best  outlets  for  future  sur- 
pliis  population  in  the  United  States. 

The  large  migration  of  surplus  Puerto 
Rlcan  population  to  the  mainland  United 
States— especially  New  York — Is  an  Inciden- 
tal factor  in  the  awakening  Interest  in  tbe 
fundamental  problem  of  human  population 
relative  to  agricultural  land  area. 

For  the  first  century  of  Its  history,  the 
United  States  had  a  seemingly  inexhaustible 
amount  of  land  which  coxild  be  turned  from 
forest  and  prairie  to  agrlctiltural  cultivation. 

llUllons  of  European  immigrants  flowed 
Into  this  country,  attracted  by  good  land 
available  at  cheap  prices  from  railway  land 
grants  or  under  Federal  homestead  laws. 

After  World  War  I.  the  growing  density  of 
population  led  to  immigration  restrictions, 
the  real  beginning  of  a  changed  economy. 

The  1950  United  States  censiu,  which  Is 
ttlll  in  process  of  economic  analysis,  alerted 
Governirent  departments  to  the  fact  that 
population  Is  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  while 
the  land  tiseftil  for  agriculture  can  only  be 
Increased  through  mechanization,  sclentlflc 
utilization,  and  costly  public-works  systems. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  Increased 
19.028,086  In  the  last  decade,  rising  from 
131.669,275    In    1940   to    150.697.861    In    1951. 

The  census  of  agriculture  revealed  that 
land  In  farms  in  1950  was  1.133.418,000  acres 
compared  to  1.141.615,364  In  1945  and  1.000.- 
862.374  in  1940. 

The  pressure  of  population  against  avail- 
able agricultural  lands  In  the  last  decade 
did  not  cause  much  public  concern  because 
mechanization  and  fertilization  were  in- 
creasing the  xmlt  productivity  of  lands  pres- 
enUy  available. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

Or  CAixpoaifiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1952 
Mr.   NIXON.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

vmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  dealing  with  the  launch- 
ing by  the  American  Legion  of  Its  na- 
tional memorial  book  plan,  together  with 
a  bibliography  on  world  communism  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Legion. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bibliography  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rccori).  as  follows: 

STARMUrr    BT    BUfATO*    NiXON 

Ihirlng  the  last  week  in  May  in  connection 
with  Memorial  Day,  the  American  Legion 
will  launch  a  national  memorial  book  plan. 
In  briefest  essence,  the  Legion's  project  Is 
to  place  In  public  and  school  libraries  recom- 
mended antl-Communist  books  dedicated  to 
those  Americans  who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  fighting  communism  in  Korea. 
Each  book  will  bear  a  memorial  bookplate 
inscribed  to  an  individual  American  boy  lost 
in  Korea  from  that  particular  conununlty  or 
county. 


The  following  books,  selected  and  recom- 
mended by  a  conunlttee  of  25  experts,  wUl 
be  used  by  the  American  Legion  as  a  basic 
list  of  authoritative  and  worth-while  titles. 
It  has  long  been  obvious  to  me  that  whUe  aU 
Americans,  except  for  a  handful  of  quislings 
and  dupes,  are  staunchly  and  Irrevocably 
opposed  to  communism,  most  of  us  know  lit- 
tle about  this  most  deadly  menace  to  free- 
dom. Hence  all  the  resultant  confusion  and 
controversy,  to  say  nothing  of  indifference, 
as  to  how  best  to  meet  this  terrible  problem. 
Oood.  sound,  factual  books  are  obviously 
the  best  educational  weapons  in  this  world- 
wide ideological  war.  I  am,  therefore,  happy 
to  see  that  the  American  Legion  is  once  more 


Title 


Tbe  AtusixI 

*Brain  Wasliinir  in  Rwl  China 

*Ciwniniini5m  and  Christ ..... 

•Eleven  Yi-am  in  Soviet  Prisoo  Camps . 

•The  Front  Is  Everywhere 

•Out  of  Bondaee 

•ToiAl  Empire .. ... 

•8«<«<<1<  of  Tn«5>on ..... 

•Shsnfliai  ConsfHTScy....^. ............ 

•Witn«-w 

•Whilt  Von  Slept 

•!«M. 


Author 


Wplssberf 

Hunter .... 

Reverend  Lowry . 

Lipper 

Coktnei  Kintner 

Bentley 

Rev.  E.  A.  Walsh 

Toledano  and  I>a!<ky .... 

Oeneral  Willoughby 

Chambers. ...... 

Flynn 

OrweU 


making  another  contribution  to  Its  splendid 
33-year  record  of  unwavering  oj^positlon  to 
aU  forms  of  totalitarianism  and  to  com- 
munism In  particular. 

Additional  copies  of  this  list  can  be  secured 
In  limited  quantities  from  the  National 
Americanism  Commission,  national  head- 
quarters. American  Legion,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The  following  12  titles  are  recommended  as 
basic  or  elementary  reading  for  those  who 
know  little  or  have  read  nothing  about  the 
Whole  complex  problem  of  world  communism 
in  its  many  aspects  and  the  threat  it  pre- 
sents to  America  today.  These  books  should 
be  In  every  Ubrary: 

s : 


Publisbcr 


Simon  A  Schuster 

Vangaard 

Morehouse-Oorham 

Henry  Reicnery  Co ™ 

University  of  Oklahoma  Press 

Devin- Adair .."'." 

Bruoe  PublishinK  Co 

Funk  &  WagnalU 

Dutton yji 

Random  Hooae.... IIIII 

I>evin-Adair _,. 

Signet 


The  following  books  are  recommended  for 
those  seeking  more  adv'inc'!d  or  specialized 
information.  1.  e..  Soviet  foreign  policy,  life 


Price 


ROO 
3.iS0 
2.80 

in 
s.ao 

3.10 
S.flO 

s.ao 

S.7S 
1.00 

m 

.35 


behind  the  Iron  curtain,  International  com- 
munism, Soviet   espionage,   front  organiza- 

WOaUl    COICMTTNISM 


tions.  Communist  operating  methods,   and 
infiltration  techniques,  etc.: 


TiUe 


Blueprint  for  World  Cooqorst 

•The  China  Story..  

•Comlnf  Defeat  of  C'lmmunlai 

•Communism.  Its  Plani  and  TacUcs. 

CommunWi  Party  In  Artioa ...,•.._ 

•CenoMiolst  War  on  Relicioa ..._^..». 

*OMq#iSI  by  Terror 

OoonWHHt  ReTohiUan... 
Cwcboilovakta  Betrayed. 

•DeiMt  in  Victory 

•The  Enemy  Within 

•Hall  Slave  Hall  Fn« 

HiHory  of  Bolshevism  (oat  of  print)....................... 

•I  Saw  Poland  Betrayed 

Last  Chance  to  China 

•Lenin 

New  Soviet  Empire . _.. ....... 

Oritinf  or  Totalitarian ivn 

PatlMH  for  WotH  Revohitioo 

Phll<>«>phy  ot  Comniunism. ...... ....................._.. 

•The  Real  Soviet  Rusrta 

•Realities of  World  Powar . . 

Rl^  of  Ruwla  Id  Asia .... . ... 

Rii«"iMi  Eninra 

•The  RoMlaa  Revolution 

RuaH>-OeniMa  Alliance ... . 

•Soviet  Expansion  and  the  West 

Soviet  Russia  in  the  Far  East 

Stalin  (out  of  print) 

Stalin  and  Oennan  Commtinlsm....... ..........  . 

•Stnutfle  for  the  World 

TlMory  and  Practice  of  Communism . . '. 

•Three  Who  Made  a  Revolution 

Total  Power 

Towards  an  UndenUndinr  of  tbe  U.  8.  8.  R ... I'.II 

•The  Vatican  and  the  Kremlin 

•Verdict  of  Three  Decades 

World  Communism  (f>ut  of  print) .. ...... 

World  Communism  Today . . 

•Tb#  Yenao  Way 


Author 


Cham  he rl in .... 

Freda  Utley 

Bum  ham 

U.  8.  Library  of  Coogresi. 

ROBKl 

MacEoin 

Leiand  Stowe .... 

Sydney  Lens .. ... 

RIpka 

Clechanowski 

DeJaesher  and  Kuhn .. 

Abend. 

Rosen  ben. ............ 

Lane «. 

Freda  UtJey 

Shnb 

Dalltn 

Ilantwh  Arendt ...... 

Vp^ilon 

McFadden 

Dallin 

Colonel  Kleffer............ 

Dallin 

Charoherlln 

Chamberlin 

A.  Rossi 

Bou.icaren.. .............. 

Dallin 

Souvarine 

Ruth  FLscber 

Bumham 

Carew  Hunt 

Wolfe 

Reverend  Walsh 

Florinsky 

Cianfarra..... ........ 

Pteinberu . . 

Borkenan 

Ebon 

Baviaes «. ...^ 


Publisher 


Henry  Reftnery .. 

do 

John  Day 

Infantry  Journal 

Yale  University  Press 

Devin-Adair ..... . 

Random  House ..~. . 

Beacon  Press. ........... .... 

MacMUlan 

Doubleday __«.. . 

do ..... ... 

Bobbs  Merrill 

Oxford  University  Press 

Bobbs  Merrill 

do. 


Doubleday 

Yale  University  Press 

Harconrt  Brace ............ 

Ziff-Davis 

Beniiper  Bros.. .. 

Yale  University  Prese.^ 

McKay 

...  .do 

Srribnors . 

MacMillan  (2  voltmies) 

Beacon  Press 

Pacific  States  Press 

Yale  University  Press .„.. 

Alliance 

Harvard  University  Press 

John  Day 

MacMillan 

Dial  Press 

Oeorftetown  University  Bookstore. 

MacMillan 

Duttons 

Duell.  Sloan   Pearoe 

W.  W.  Norton 

McOraw  HUl 

Scribncrs . 


Price 
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6.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
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4.00 
100 


SOVIKT   ESPIONAGE.   MTTROERS.   MASS  TEEEOa.   ETC 


Aite  of  Terror 

Ajsaasins  at  Larjn 

•The  Atom  Spies 

BrottaertuMd  of  Fear . 

•Handbook  for  Sptes 

In  Stalin 'i  Secret  Serviee  (out  of  print). 

iDVitaUon  to  Moscow 

•I  Spied  for  Stalin 

Katyn  Woods  Marden 


Murder  in  Mexico _„.„. ....„„_ 

Out  of  the  .Nlfht 

•Report  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Commfsalon.. 
RoMao  Purees  and  Extraction  of  Coo/eMkni. 

•Soviet  ."pies 

Spies,  Dupes,  and  I>lpJ««>»U..... "1111111111] 
Total  Terror 


Leslie  Paul 

Dewar 

Oliver  PUat 

Ardery 

Foote 

Krivitsky 

Stypulkowiki 

Nora  Murray... 
Maekiewicz 

General  Salatar. 
Jan  Vallln 


Beck  and  Oodin. 

Hirsch 

DeToiedano 


Beacon  Press 

..do 

Putnam .... 

Random  House.. .... 

Doubleday . ... 

Harpers 

Thams  A  Hudsoa 

Wilfred  Funk.. 

British  Book  Center,  N.  Y. 

/Seeker  it  Warbunc 

\Hritish  Book  Ceqter,  N.  Y 

Alliance,  N.  Y 

Oovemment  Printer,  Ottawa. 

Viking  Press 

Doell,  Sloan,  A  Pearoe 

do. 


Appleton.  Century,  Crofts.. 


$3.00 
3.00 
3.  SO 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
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LOO 
1.80 
LOO 
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•  Denotes  recommended  for  hJch  school  libraries. 
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Title 


Assignment  in  Utopia  (oat  <rf  print) . 

•Country  of  the  Blind 

Dark  Side  of  tbe  Moon 

£1  Campesino— Life  and  Death  iq  Soviet  Russia.. .. .. 

•Forced  Labor  in  the  Soviet  Union .. 

The  (Jreat  Retreat 

•I  Cboae  Freedom 

•I  Cboae  Justice ................„„.„..........„....—. 

•Ill  Never  Oo  Back ... 

•The  Iron  Curtain 

I  SjM«k  For  The  Silent  (out  of  print) 

I  Was  A  Soviet  Worlter  (out  of  print)......... ....... 

Jews  In  The  Soviet  Union 

•Land  Of  Milk  And  Honey 

•Leap  To  Freedom . .. .......... 

•Military  Attach*  hi  Moscow 

•My  Life  in  the  Red  Army 

•My  Retreat  from  Russia 

•My  Ringside  Seat  in  Moscow 

•Nlfbtmare...*. 

•One  Great  Prison 

•One  Who  Survived 

Bad  Army  Today 

BoHia's  Soviet  Economy .. 

BoMla  Twenty  Years  After 

*8iiK»  Stalin  (photo  history) 

•Slave  Labor  in  Russia. 

•Soviet  Gold... 

•Soviet  Slave  Empire 

The  Soviet  Union,  Background,  Ideology  and  R^ity.....^. 
Stalin's  Slave  Camps _. 


•Tell  the  West 

•Under  Two  Dictators 

•Voya*re  No.  39 

The  Workers  Before  and  After  Lenta. 


▲atbor 


Lyons — 

Coontii    " 


Oflosalas  and  Oorkln..„...... 

Dsnin  and  NioolttTiky 

TlmMhftff  ............ 

ITrmwmttmny^  .......... 

do 

Koriakov.. ...... ....... .... 

Goazenko 

TebwnaviB ................ 

Andrew  Smith II 

Schwartz ........._ ... 

W.  L.  White 

Kanenkina .... ^ 

Oeneral  Hilton 

Virski 

Petrov . 

Nyradi 

Jean  Roonault 

Fehling 

Barmine ................. 

Colonel  Ely 

Schwartz 

Victor  Serjte ., ..... 

Shub  and  Quint 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Petrov 

Herling 

Ouri.-«i ....... 

George  Orr 


Gliksman 

Buber  Neumao. 

Chris  tonsen 

Manya  Gordon. 


PnblWMr 


Bobbt  Merrill. 
HoughtoQ  MllBii 

Scribners. 

Putnam. 

Yale  UnivenltT  Prea.. 
Duttoa ........ 


...-do 

DattoB 

Male.  ciihinai"FiiiiV.*.IIIIIIIIII! 

Dutton ...« 

Syracuse  rnlrerrity  Piwi ...... 

Harcourt  Braee 

Lipptnoott 

Beaipon  Press ., 

MacMillan 

Yale  University  Praa 

CroweU 

do 

Beacon  Press 

Putnam. 

Military  Service  Publisbhif  Co... 

Prentke  Hall 

HlOnan  Curl.  New  York 

Swen  Publishing  Co..  New  York. 


Famr,  Strauss 

Wilfred  Funk 

University  of  Notre  Dame  Press. 
BeMOD  PieaK 

Cloth 

Paper 

Oraaham 

Dodd.  Mewl 

Vantage  Press 

Duttoa 


Prict 


in 
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L46 
17S 
100 
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COMMTTinSM  IN  AMEKICA.  COMMlTirUT  PASTT  nONTS.  KZPBUZKCCS  OT  XZ-COMMTTinSTt 


American  Communism 

•Communism  Versus  the  Negro............... 

•Communist  Trail  in  America 

•The  Communist  Problem  in  America... .. 

•The  Cry  Is  Peace 

.The  God  That  Failed 

•1  Believed 

I  Confers  fout  of  print) 

*Loet  Illusion ._..........    „ 

•Men  Without  Faces lllll. 

Red  DecHde  (out  of  print) . ... 

Red  Fa.sci.'im I! 

•Red  Masquerade .. .  . 

•Thi?  Is  My  Story ..I.IIH 

Trojan  Hor»e  in  America  (out  of  win*t)IIIIIIII] 
•Whole  of  Their  Lives 


Oneal  it  Werner . . 
William  A.  Nolan...... 

Spolansky ._. 

Palmer 

Louis  F.  Budenz 

Koestler.  Sik>ne.  et  al.. 

Douglas  Hyde 

Gitlow 

Freda  Utiey 

LoHi5  F.  Budent 

Eugene  Lyons ._. 

Senator  Tenney... .. 

Anpi'la  Calomiris _. 

Louis  F   Budeni.... 

Martin  Dies ._., 

Gitlow 


Dattoo 

Henry  Regnery. 

MacMillan 

Cfowidl.. 
Begnery.. 

Harpers 

Putnams.. 

Dutton 

Ftrwide  Preas 

Harprr  Bros. 
BobbeMemll 
Federal  I'rinting  Co. 

Llppinoott 

MeOraw  HiU 

Dodd.  Mead 

Scriboen 


•&ao 

IM 
IflO 
190 

"i'm 
in 


100 
100 

'i'n 

ino 

100 

'li 


SATIBX,  ncnojr.  awo  loscKixAirzous 


'Animal  Farm  (satire) 

Burned  Bramble  (novel) I 

•Tlia  Case  of  Comrade  Tulayev  (novel) 

Tke  Choice ..^ 

Darkness  at  Noon  (essays) 

•God  and  Man  at  Yale 

The  Great  idea  (novel) 

•Neither  Five  Nor  Three  (novel) I 

•Power  in  the  People ., 

Red  China  3  Fighting  Hord&s IIIIIII 

•Red  Prussian  (Life  of  Marxj..... 

Stalin's  Kampf  (out  o/  print) I 

The  Yotri  and  the  Commissar I. 

•Communist  Zoo . 


Orwell 

Manes  Sperber . 

Victor  Serge ... 

Boris  Shub .......... 

Koestler 

William  F   Buckley,  Jr. 

Henry  Uatlitt 

Helen  Marlnnee.. ...... 

Felix  Morley ... 

Colonel  Rieg ...... 

Schwartichlld. .......... 

Werner 

Koestlar 

Mailer 


Braee 

DoabMay 

do 

Doell.  gloao.  Pearee 

Macmillaa ... 

Henry  Regnery 

AppMon.  Century.  Crofts .. 

Harcourt  Brace 

Van  Notitnuid 

MiUtary  Servwe  Publishing  Co. 

Scribners 

HovetL  Soskln 

Maallulan 

Swen  Publi«tionsIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


s.oo 

175 
2.00 
130 
S.  » 
3.  no 
l.'W 
IT.? 
4.00 
2.90 
175 
1.00 


PAMPHLXTS,    BZPaiNTS,    AKD    BOOKLSTa 


THb 


•Briefon  Communism __ 

•Communism,  Where  Do  We  Stand  Today"."!!""'!  I 

Communist  Party  as  Aeent  Foreign  Power 
•Communist  Trickery  Exposed !! 

•Guide  to  Subversive  Orsanirations  and  FubficatioDil'Hoiue 
Un-American  Act.vities  Committee. 

•MedlUtions  of  Joseph  SUlin 


Pamphlet  Series  on  Communism 

Program  for  Community  Anti-Communist  Action 

Secrets  of  CP   Expased   (Peters'   Manual  on   Organisation 
repnnted). 

•The  Shamefa.  Years  (History  Soviet  Espionage  in  the  United 
btatos). 

•Slave  Labor  in  the  Soviet  World _.. 

Soviet  Imperalism  Plunders  Asia..!"!!!!  — — — 

Soviet  Ru.ssia  and  the  Jews.  --— ~       — —     —....... 

•Stalin's  Slave  Caaips 

•The  Tenney  Committee...  I! 

United  Electrical  and  Badlo  Workers!    "      " 


PobKsher 


qoanlKy  rate%  stegle 


American  Bar  Association,  Ave  Maria  Press.  -Notre  Dame,  Ind 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Washington  D   C 

Government  Printing  Oirice,  Washington,  D.  C  

Argus  Publishing  Co..  S5  East  Washington  St.,  ChicagbVlU 

AmericanLsni  Commission,  xSational  Headqoarters.  Amtri^^m  Lcirioa.*IndkimD(riir Ind 
bmgle  copies i~"^  •"«.. 

In  lots  of  2.S  or  more I."""""""""" 

Emile  Watson,  LeVeqae-Lino^  Town^''Coi'umbasl*'6bio]"Write  fc^^ 

copies. 

Catholic  Information  Society,  214  West  .'51st  St .  New  York  N  Y  •  Parkjtnf  «.1I(Tj.i.u.i  Knnku». 
UnitedStatesCbamberof(^immerce,  Washington  DC                I'^^^OfWdlffemit  booklet!.. 
Argus  AdvBory  Associates.  Post  Oflice  Box  174,  Benjamin  Frankltogtat'ion' Washinftwi.  "d.  CU! 
House  Un  American  Activities  Committee,  Govemment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C 

^"  'do^  *^'**  ^™^  ^°**'°  Committee,  Boi  66,  Radio  City  SUtion,  New  York,  N.  Y _. 

AmericM-Jewteh  L^iilfiii'Aips^  

totematjpnal  Confederation  of  Free  Tra<ie  Unions.  »  West  40th  St..  New  Yirt  n"  Y 

Senator  Jack  Tenney,  Standard  Publications.  Tujunga.  Calif  *  

Keep  America  Free  OooDcil,  Post  OiBoe  Box  281.  Canton   Ot 
quantities. 


Ohio.    76  cents  each,  60  cents  each  tn 


*Denotes  recommended  for  high  school  libraries. 
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Alert  (monthly),  127  Sooth  Brotdvay,  Los  Angelei,  Calif 

Tbe  Challence  (milletin  of  tbe  Aaeodation  of  Former  Political  Prlsonen  of  Sorlet  SlaTe  Labor  Camn)  Boom  7,  ITS  We^'ad'^*'Neir  Yark"N"T 

OovresstonS  BeeordSaperinteodsot  of  Documeots.  Government  Printliw  Office.  Waebingtoo  26.  D^O L       _     '^  "^  "'"*'"•"•  « 

Qionteraetioo  (moothly).  Post  Office  Box  101.  Indianapolis,  Ind ..... 

Ooontcrattaek  (weekly)  66  We*  4ad  St..  New  York.  N.  Y 
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KXTi34SION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT.  JR. 

or  NZW  TOEK 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  25.  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
pose passage  of  the  Walter  omnibus  im- 
iiUgration  bill.  H.  R.  5678,  in  its  present 
form  and  am  offering  several  amend- 
ments to  correct  what  I  sincerely  feel 
are  some  of  Its  most  serious  weaknesses. 
I  am  supporting  amendments  offered  by 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  correct 
Other  faults  in  the  bill.  If  it  cannot  be 
substantially  amended.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill.  Because  of  the  objec- 
tions I  have  to  the  Walter  bill,  and  be- 
cause I  feel  that  a  different  approach 
should  be  made  to  the  matter  of  over- 
hauling our  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws.  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R. 
7032.  for  this  purpose. 

However,  tiefore  proceeding  further  to 
a  discussion  of  the  many  objections  to 
H.  R.  5678. 1  invite  reflection  on  the  role 
immigration  has  played  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  Reconsideration  of 
that  role  seems  particularly  important 
at  this  time  because  of  the  fear  or  down- 
right hatred  of  the  stranger  that  is  be- 
ing expressed  now  by  some.  Such  xeno- 
phobia ignores  the  strengthening  effect 
the  flow  of  immigrants  has  had  on  otir 
national  life  since  our  colonial  days. 

In  reflecting  on  the  role  of  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  it  might  be 
well  to  recall  who  some  of  the  immi- 
grants were  and  what  their  contributions 
have  been  to  American  economic  devel- 
opment. Here  are  the  names  of  a  few 
immigrants  who  have  been  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  development  of  special  in- 
dustries: Giuseppe  Tagliabue.  Italian, 
thermometers:  Charles  L.  Fleischman, 
Hungarian  Jew,  yeast;  David  Samoff. 
Russian,  radio:  William  S.  Knudsen, 
Danish,  automobile;  Leo  Baekeland,  Bel- 
gian, bakelite;  Joseph  Bulova,  Czech, 
watch ;  John  J.  Bausch,  Henry  Lomb,  and 
Charles  Lembke,  all  German,  optical; 
and  Andrew  Carnegie,  Scotch,  steeL 

The  scientific  knowledge  and  inven- 
tive genius  of  many  of  the  immigrants 
have  been  just  as  important  in  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  our  Nation  and 
the  increase  in  its  productivity  as  the 
development  of  the  s[>ecial  industries 
cited  atwve.  Basic  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  pure  science  made  by  immigrants 


have  widened  the  scope  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  have  led  to  applications  of  that 
knowledge  upon  which  advances  in  our 
economic  and  industrial  life  have  de- 
pended. Charles  Steinmetz,  German, 
and  Michael  Pupin,  Serbian,  made  im- 
portant discoveries  about  the  nature  of 
electricity  and  industrial  progress  was 
profoundly  affected.  John  Ericsson. 
Swedish,  invented  the  Ironclad  ship  and 
the  screw  propeller. 

The  list  of  names,  of  course,  is  a  very 
long  one.  These  are  but  a  few.  The 
subtle  point,  though,  is  that  all  of  these 
men  came  to  the  United  States  as  ordi- 
nary immigrants:  we  gained  from  their 
scientific  and  inventive  talents  even 
though  they  were  not  carefully  selected 
on  such  basis. 

A  recent  edition  of  American  Men  of 
Science  lists  over  200  refugees  from  the 
Nazis  in  Europe  who  have  fled  to  the 
United  States  since  1933. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  we  should 
recognize  these  immigrants  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  national 
wealth  and  whose  names  we  know.  We 
must  also  recognize  the  contributions 
made  by  the  thousands  whose  names  we 
do  not  know — those  who  built  the  rail- 
roads, and  have  worked  in  the  textile 
mills,  the  mines,  the  steel  mills,  and 
other  production  plants.  The  plain 
fact  Is  that  America  has  grown  great 
and  strong  through  the  freshening 
stream  of  immigration  for  more  than 
300  years.  And  there  is  a  corollary 
object  lesson:  certain  countries  which 
have  early  in  their  history  erected  high 
immigration  barriers  have  not  advanced 
in  development  nearly  as  rapidly  as  we 
have. 

There  is  another  very  important  point 
to  be  made  before  discussing  provisions 
of  the  bills.  It  is  this:  At  the  present 
time  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  a 
tough  fight  to  preserve  our  freedom,  our 
democracy,  our  institutions,  and  our 
very  security;  in  all  honesty,  we  need 
friends  abroad:  we  cannot  go  it  alone 
and  we  are  judged  to  a  significant  de- 
gree abroad  by  our  immigration  policy. 
If  our  immigration  policy  is  one  of  great 
restriction,  more  grounds  for  exclusion, 
highly  selective,  more  grounds  for  de- 
portation and  denaturalization — it  runs 
head-on  into  the  keystone  of  our  for- 
eign policy — friendship  for  the  countries 
outside  the  iron  curtain.  I  submit  that 
we  must  not  build  an  iron  curtain  of  our 
own  or  we  will  be  headed  for  real  trouble 
in  our  international  relationships. 

I  contend  that  the  Walter  biU,  H.  R. 
5678,  by  and  large,  is  restrictive  inmii- 


gratlon  legislation.  I  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent approach  in  my  bill,  H.  R.  7032, 
and  sought  to  ease  the  harsh  provisions 
of  present  law  and  avoid  enacting  the 
new  harsh  practices  proposed  in  the 
Walter  bill. 

The  Walter  bill  bristles  with  provi- 
sions which  would  violate  basic  princi- 
ples of  our  democratic  ssrstem,  which 
would  weaken  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs,  and  which  would 
subject  citizens  as  well  as  aliens  to  un- 
reasonable restrictions.  Several  reli- 
gious groups,  many  nonsectarian  organ- 
izations, the  American  Bar  Association, 
veterans'  associations,  and  others  have 
voiced  their  objections  to  regressive 
changes  in  our  immigration  and  nation- 
ality laws  which  would  be  brought 
about  by  enactment  of  the  Walter  bill. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  several  of  these 
objections. 

The  Walter  bill  continues  the  national 
origins  and  tiuota  approach  of  present 
law  based  on  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924.  as  amended.  Under  this  law,  en- 
acted in  the  days  of  xenophobia  and  iso- 
lationism following  Warld  War  I.  it  was 
felt  that  the  United  States  could  safely 
absorb  about  154,000  quota  immigrants 
annually.  However,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  recapture  of  quota  num- 
bers which  had  not  been  used  in  any 
month  or  in  any  year.  Statistics  show 
us  that  since  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  quota  num- 
bers have  been  used.  Therefore,  al- 
though we  have  been  ready  to  take  154,- 

000  quota  immigrants  every  year,  we 
have  taken  considerably  less  than  that. 
If  only  a  portion  of  the  unused  quotas 
of  past  years  could  be  recaptured,  they 
could  be  utilized  by  refugees  from  totali- 
tarianism and  by  immigrants  from  coun- 
tries which  are  dangerously  overpopu- 
lated.  But  if  the  Congress  does  not  feel 
inclined  to  recapture  unused  quota  num- 
bers of  the  past,  it  should  at  the  very 
least  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Walter 
bill  providing  for  the  pooling  of  unused 
quotas  for  the  present  and  future.  I 
have  made  such  a  provision  in  my  bill; 

1  am  suggesting  that  the  unused  quota 
from  any  nation — such  as  the  British 
quota  with  65,700  available  numbers, 
less  than  half  of  which  are  used — shall 
be  placed  In  a  general  pool  to  be  allo- 
cated to  appUcants  whose  national 
quotas  are  oversubscribed. 

The  Walter  bill  continues  the  1920  cen- 
sus as  the  basis  for  computing  the  frac- 
tional representation  of  foreign  nation- 
alities in  the  American  population.  I 
think  the  1950  census  should  be  used,  as 
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soon  as  the  figxires  are  available,  and  un- 
til then,  the  1940  census.  This  change 
would  adjust  the  quotas  of  many  nation- 
ality groups,  particularly  those  from 
eastern  and  southern  Europe,  whose  pro- 
portional contributions  to  the  United 
States  population  have  increased  during 
the  last  30  years.  Using  the  data  of  the 
latest  available  census  would  more  equi- 
tably reflect  the  make-up  of  our  popula- 
tion. As  a  detail,  it  should  be  noted, 
that  more  scientific  methods  of  obtain- 
ing data  were  used  in  the  1940  and  1950 
census  in  comparison  to  the  somewhat 
slipshod  method  used  in  1920.  Believe 
it  or  not,  an  eastern  European  who  had 
anglicized  his  name  would  probably  have 
been  attributed  to  the  British  quota. 

I  would  strike  out  the  entire  portion  of 
the  Walter  bill  establishing  an  Asia-Pa- 
cific triangle.  The  section  establishing 
the  Asia-Pacific  triangle,  assigns  it  an 
annual  quota  of  100,  in  addition  to  sep- 
arate quotas  for  independent  countries, 
self-governing  dominions,  and  territories 
under  United  Nations  trusteeship  situ- 
ated within  the  triangle.  While  this  sec- 
tion takes  a  forward  step  by  making  all 
peoples,  regardless  of  race,  eligible  for 
Immigration,  't  takes  a  backward  step  by 
tsang  a  vei-y  strong  string  to  the  im- 
provement. This  string  provides  that  an 
alien  born  outside  of  the  triangle  but  at- 
tributable by  as  much  as  one-half  of  his 
ancestry  to  a  people  or  peoples  indige- 
nous to  the  triangle,  is  chargeable  not  to 
the  quota  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  but 
to  the  quota  of  the  country  of  his  ances- 
try or  to  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  quota 
of  100.  This  ancestry  test  is  frighten- 
Ingly  reminiscent  of  the  infamous  Nur- 
emberg laws  of  Nazi  Germany  under 
Hitler.  Thus,  while  we  might  gain  some 
friends  among  the  Asians  by  granting 
them  the  opportunity  to  become  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States,  at  the  same 
time,  we  would  be  continuing  a  policy 
which  rates  them  as  second-class  human 
beings. 

Another  quota  provision  of  the  Walter 
bill  seems  designed  to  exclude  Negroes 
of  Jamaica  and  many  other  islands  of 
the  West  Indies.  This  section  provides 
that  immigrants  born  in  a  colony  or 
other  dependent  area  for  which  no  sepa- 
rate quota  has  been  established  shall  be 
chargeable  to  the  quota  of  the  govern- 
ing country  only  to  the  limit  of  100  per 
year.  I  do  not  intend  to  engage  in 
semantic  hair-splitting  by  quibbling 
whether  it  is  the  design  or  merely  the 
effect  of  this  section  to  discriminate 
against  Negroes  of  the  West  Indies;  it  is 
enough  that  this  is  the  predictable  re- 
sult. This  section  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  Walter  bill. 

Another  section  of  the  Walter  bill  al- 
locates 100  percent  of  the  total  annual 
quotas  to  certain  preferred  classes,  thus 
barring  needed  "new  seed"  immigraUon 
imless  the  preferences  are  not  utilized. 
To  make  provision  for  "new  seed"  immi- 
gration. I  propose  in  my  bill  that  the 
50-percent  preference  in  the  Walter  bill 
be  reduced  to  30  percent  for  immigrants 
of  high  education,  technical  training, 
specialized  experience,  or  exceptional 
abilities. 

There  Is  no  provision  in  the  Walter 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Visa  Re- 
view Board.     To  secure  uniformity  in 


consular  decisions  and  to  establish  pro- 
cedures whereby  American  citizens  may 
obtain  review  of  exclusionary  decisions, 
I  have  provided  for  the  ectablLshment 
of  a  Visa  Review  Board  in  my  bill,  to  re- 
view the  case  of  any  alien  who  has  been 
denied  an  immigration  visa  by  any  con- 
sular officer. 

Equally  as  important,  I  feel  that  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  should  be 
established  by  law  and  I  have  so  pro- 
vided in  my  bill;  it  is  not  provided  for 
in  the  Walter  bill  The  Board  should  be 
an  independent,  semi  judicial  body  so 
that  administrative  decisions  can  receive 
the  proper  kind  of  judicial  review. 

Another  section  of  the  Walter  bill 
abolishes  the  present  5-year  statute  of 
limitations  upon  institution  of  deporta- 
tion proceedings  against  a  person  who 
entered  the  United  States  in  technical 
violation  of  the  law  and  renders  such 
ahens  forever  deportable.  I  would  re- 
store the  present  5-year  statute  of  limi- 
tations. 

There  are  many  instances  in  the  Wal- 
ter bill  where  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  consular  and  immigration 
officials  is  increased  to  deport  and  ex- 
clude aliens;  where  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral previously  has  had  discretionary  au- 
thority to  aid  aliens  in  hardship  cases, 
this  authority  has  been  seriously  circum- 
scribed. The  serious  nature  of  this  in- 
crease of  arbitrary  power  in  the  admin- 
istrative officers  is  that  an  unhealthy 
pattern  is  established.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions seem  innocent  enough  in  them- 
selves but  when  read  in  connection  with 
each  other,  and  the  interplay  is  noted, 
we  can  see  that  an  evil  design  is  formed. 
The  limitations  on  court  review  are  very 
serious. 

To  summarize  my  objections  to  the 
Walter  bill.  H.  R.  5678,  I  will  say  that  I 
Object  to  the  20  new  grounds  for  deport- 
ing displaced  persons  and  other  immi- 
grants admitted  in  past  years,  the  13  new 
grounds  for  excluding  future  immi- 
grants, and  the  undetermined  number  of 
new  ways  of  losing  one's  United  States 
citizenship.  I  seriously  think  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Walter  biU  may 
prove  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  at  the 
very  least,  the  Walter  bill  is  restrictive 
legislation  and  may  sow  the  seeds  of 
division  at  home  and  hostility  abroad. 

I  have  attempted  in  my  bill,  H.  r! 
7032.  to  be  true  to  our  heritage  of  lib- 
erty. The  accession  of  freedom-loving 
peoples  is  one  of  the  soundest  sources  of 
our  national  strength.  Our  Nation,  built 
over  the  years  by  men  and  women  of 
many  races  and  creeds,  cannot  afford  to 
discriminate  against  any  of  those  races 
or  creeds. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  the  State 
of     Wisconsin     has    pioneered     down 


through  the  years  in  the  perfection  of 
its  imemployment-compensation  system. 

Like  other  States,  therefore,  we  have 
been  continuously  vigilant  against  those 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  who  want  to 
tamper  with  the  State  systems,  to  fed- 
eralize them  on  one  pretext  or  another. 

A  similar  trend  is  often  to  be  noted 
in  the  efforts  of  certain  Federal  officials 
to  federalize  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  to  duplicate,  for  example, 
work  being  done  by  State  industrial  com- 
missions in  the  field  of  accident  preven- 
tion. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  very  interesting 
presentation  delivered  before  the  con- 
gressional dinner  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Chamber,  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  here  in  Washington  on  Tues- 
day night,  April  29. 

This  statement,  by  William  E.  Brown, 
of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.,  one  of  the  great  industrial  con- 
cerns of  my  State,  will.  I  believe,  be  of 
deep  Interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conoks- 

SIONAL  RiCOKD. 

I  trust  that  Its  message  will  be  duly 
heeded  by  those  who  assume  that  Uncle 
Sam  can  do  everything  better  than  the 
respective  States  or  that  it  should  do 
everything  that  Is  not  now  being  done 
or  that  is  now  being  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

Unemflotmknt  Compensation:     An  lu.m- 

T«ATION     OF    CONTKNDIMO     PhILOSOPBIXS    OT 
GoVDLNMKirr 

Few  thinking  people  these  days  would  dis- 
agree that  this  covmtrys  No.  i  domesUe 
problem  is  to  solve  the  question  of  the  proper 
role  of  government,  especially  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  attainment  of  our  social 
and  economic  needs. 

We  see  and  hear  this  problem  debated 
In  heated  terms  around  such  phrases  aa  the 
welfare  state.  soclalUm  (creeping  or  otiter- 
wlse).  statlsm.  rugged  Individualism,  capi- 
talism, even  communism. 

In  the  eprly  stages  of  this  debate  mora 
heat  than  light  was  generated.  But  within 
the  last  year  or  so  I  begin  to  perceive  in 
the  utterances  of  many  public  men  the 
emergence  of  a  simple  principle. 

All  of  us  have  heard  or  used  the  caustle 
advice:  "Don't  send  a  t»y  to  do  a  man's 
Job."  Well,  the  principle  which  I  see  being 
given  more  and  more  recognition  is  the  same 
as  the  one  about  not  sending  a  boy  to  do 
a  mans  Job.  Only  in  this  case  it  is  stated 
in  reverse,  with  just  as  much  truth  and  com- 
mon sense  behind  It:  "Don't  send  a  man  to 
do  a  boy's  job." 

This  homely  advice  has  been  dressed  up 
by  the  soclologlsu  Into  a  principle  they  caU 
the  "principle  of  subsidiary  function."  By 
It  they  mean  that  Jobs  that  can  be  done 
by  Individuals  or  groups  of  Individuals 
ahotildnt  be  delegated  to  large,  complex  or- 
ganizations. Social  needs  that  can  be  pro- 
vided for  by  private  organizations  shouldn't 
be  delegated  to  or  usurped  by  Government 
agencies.  And.  finally,  those  which  can  be 
handled  by  local  or  SUte  government 
agencies  shouldn't  be  turned  over  to  or 
grabbed   by   the   Federal   Government. 

We  do  have  great  social  needs  In  our  won- 
derful and  wonderfully  complicated  econ- 
omy. We  call  our  efforts  to  meet  these  needs 
social  welfare. 

In  analyzing  any  problem  of  social  wel- 
fare, the  first  step  Is  to  determine  the  exist- 
ence and  extent  of  an  alleged  social  need- 
the  second  step  la  to  weigh  the  beneflu  to 
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be  derived  from  a  propoeal  to  fUl  the  social 
need  against  any  resulting  social  and  eco- 
nomic detriments  to  any  other  group  or  to 
society  as  a  whole;  and  the  third  step  Is  to 
decide  what  agencies — public  or  private — 
should  have  the  responsibility  for  fUllng  the 
social  need,  thus  determined  and  defined. 

Specifically,  therefore,  the  crux  of  the 
greatest  domestic  problem  that  confronts  the 
American  people  today,  with  respect  to  the 
great  •oclal  needs  of  the  times — provision 
for  the  aged,  the  luiemployed,  the  Injured 
worker,  the  ilck.  the  orphaned,  the  destitute, 
the  Ill-housed — the  crux  of  the  problem  Is 
what  role  Ehould  the  Oovemment — ^the  Fed- 
eral Government — play  in  providing  these 
needs. 

I  submit  that  the  prt>per  answer  Is  that 
the  Government  should  do  only  those  things 
which  cannot  be  done  effectively  by  the  peo- 
ple, either  as  individuals,  or  as  organized 
private  groups,  or  In  local  communities,  or 
through  their  State  governments. 

Furthermore,  just  because  today  a  partic- 
ular social  need  is  not  being  met  by  activities 
at  these  lo^  er  leveU.  this  is  no  excuse  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  jump  In  and  set  up 
an  elaboratt!  bureaucracy  to  handle  the  need. 
Federal  legislators  should  first  determine 
whettMr  tiM  Bsed  ooiild  t>e  met  by  orgaxUza- 
tloiial  or  goTcmmental  activity  at  the  lower 
level,  and  c<mflne  Its  action  at  most  to  legis- 
lation which  wo*Jld  Induce  and  assist  these 
lesser  groups  to  do  the  Job  themselves. 

K  the  Fe«leral  Government  does  not  pro- 
ceed In  this  manner — If  It  too  readUy  as- 
sumes to  ItseU  the  whole  Job  of  meeting 
social  needs  as  they  appear — IX  It  pursues 
Its  present  tendency  to  absorb  and  destroy 
even  thoae  activities  of  Btates  and  com- 
munities which  are  presently  affording  serv- 
ices In  these  areas — then  we  will  eventually 
reach  a  point  in  the  history  at  this  country 
when  Big  Government  wUl  be  running  every- 
thing, and  we  the  people  wUl  be  completely 
taken  over,  a  situation  hardly  dlstlnigulah- 
able  from  a  socialistic  dictatorship. 

The  never -endliig  contest  between  the  op- 
posing phUoeophies  of  government  Just  de- 
•crlt>ed  can  t>e  well  illustrated  by  the  origin 
and  subsequent  development  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

l7nemployment  compensation  Is  a  plan 
devised  to  meet  one  of  our  great  aoclsl  needs. 
The  plan  went  into  effect  after  the  depres- 
sion of  1929  had  demonstrated  that  millions 
of  workers,  itormally  employed  and  self-sup- 
porting, had  neglected  or  had  been  xuiable 
to  provide  themselves  with  adequate  sav- 
ings to  wlth.stand  more  than  a  few  weeks  of 
UlMBipIoyment. 

The  first  oujor  attempt  to  meet  this  need 
was  Wisconsin's  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act.  1983.  Other  States  adopted  simi- 
lar acts,  and  finally  the  Federal  Government 
entered  the  picture  by  adopting  a  law  which 
had  the  effect  of  Inducing  all  of  the  other 
States  to  pass  unemployment  compensation 
laws.  Let  us  pass  the  question  whether  this 
Federal  action  was  really  necessary  to  get 
the  fteld  covered.  The  action  was  taken,  and 
we  probably  can't  turn  the  clock  back.  The 
fact  is,  we  now  have  a  camblnation  Federal- 
State  system  of  luaemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

This  great  social  need  was  met  at  the  out- 
set, you  see.  by  mesne  which  were  essentially 
In  Une  with  the  principles  I  have  Just  enun- 
cUted. 

Thus,  at  the  level  of  the  individual.  It  Is 
highly  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  mass 
of  Individual  workers  wlU  aet  aside  sufficient 
savUigs  out  of  their  ciirrent  Income  to 
weather  prolonged  unemployment.  Tet  they 
and  their  f  ammes  must  be  led,  clothed,  and 
housed  at  aU  times. 

At  the  lnd;i8try  level,  guaranteed  annual 
wage  plans  have  been  tried  by  a  handful  of 
companies,  but  have  never  been  deemed  fea- 
sible by  either  Industry  or  labor  as  providing 
a  real  etMhion  for  tinemployment. 


At  the  community  level,  charitable  organ- 
isations exist  the  Nation  over,  to  provide 
emergency  support  for  many  unfortunatea. 
But  effective  assistance  for  recurring  sea- 
sonal, technological,  or  cyclical  unemploy- 
ment Is  not  to  be  found  here. 

At  the  Oovemment  level,  one  method  Is 
to  provide  direct  relief  on  the  basis  of  need. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  device  was 
the  one  chiefly  relied  upon,  to  weather  the 
depths  of  the  192S  depression. 

But  this  country  has  pretty  well  com- 
mitted Itself  BlDoe  then  to  the  idee  that  If 
the  supptort  of  great  numbers  of  people  must 
be  provided  for  by  society,  when,  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own.  business  temporarily  falls 
off,  or  consumer  demand  shifts,  or  the  eco- 
nomic system  breaks  down  and  Jobs  are  un- 
available and  Income  ceases.  It  Is  toon  in 
keeping  with  their  human  dignity  to  pay 
them  an  amount  which  they  may  in  a  sense 
be  considered  to  have  earned  than  to  dole 
out  relief  to  them. 

At  any  rate,  there  we  were,  in  the  late 
1930's,  with  an  unemployment  compensation 
system  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  President  Roosevelt's  Committee 
on  Bconomlc  Security,  was  based  on  two 
principal  objectives,  namely.  "(1)  the  plan 
should  pronaote  security  by  providing  com- 
pensation for  workers  who  are  laid  off.  (2) 
the  plan  should  serve  as  an  Incentive  to  em- 
ployen;  to  provide  steady  work  and  to  prevent 
unemployment." 

Yet  what  has  been  happening  ever  since 
that  time? 

The  Frderal  bureau  in  charge  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  part  In  this  system  has 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  convert  the  orig- 
inal federated  system  Into  a  single  Federal 
system. 

They  crltlctee  the  lack  of  uniformity  among 
the  State  plans.  They  Insist  that  most.  If 
not  all.  cf  the  State  plans  are  inadequate  to 
the  need  In  that  benefits  are  too  low  or  of 
too  short  duration  or  subject  to  too  many 
disqualifications.  They  purport  to  mistrust 
the  solvency  of  the  State  funds.  They  are 
completely  unfriendly  to  merit  rating  or  Indi- 
vidual employer  reserve  accounts. 

On  the  last  point,  their  phlloeophy  is  obvi- 
ously the  reverse  of  one  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  system  Just  quoted  from  the 
report  of  the  President's  committee,  which 
Is  to  provide  effective  Inducement  to  em- 
ployers to  do  something  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. 

Well,  now,  I  dont  say  I  mistrust  the  mo- 
tives of  these  people.  I  know,  in  fact,  that 
many  of  them  are  sincere  In  their  conten- 
tion that  the  State  plans  are  Inadequate  now 
and  alwuys  will  be.  But  I  do  say  that  they 
are  wrong  in  their  basic  thinking  about  this 
problem.  For  In  16  years  this  country, 
through  the  State  leglslatiues,  has  gone  a 
long  way  toward  providing  for  this  great 
social  need.  Fifteen  years  is  not  too  long  a 
time  to  take  to  get  the  bugs  out  of  such  s 
complicated  system.  Surely  we  can  trust  the 
States  to  continue  to  make  sound  progress 
toward  the  perfection  and  stability  of  their 
plans.  Furthermore.  It  seems  better  to  rely 
on  48  Bauschenbushes  to  develop  sound,  pro- 
gressive Ideas  In  this  field  than  one  Altmeyer. 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  useless  to  expect  that 
the  Federalists  wlU  relent  In  their  campaign 
to  take  over  the  system.  They  have  taken 
a  page  out  of  the  Conunvmlsts'  book  in  their 
method  of  achieving  their  purpose.  Their 
method  la  not  direct;  It  Is  devious.  They 
seise  on  alleged  weaknesses  of  some  State 
plans  as  a  reason  for  condemning  the  whole 
system.  They  refuse  to  admit  that  any 
actual  weaknesses  could  readily  be  remedied 
by  the  States  themselves,  especially  if  given 
assistance  and  cooperation  by  the  Federal 
Government  instead  of  money  wrenches  and 
road  blocks. 

Just  look  at  the  record  of  their  strategy. 

As  early  as  1089  they  tried  to  eliminate 
from  the  Federal  law  the  recognition  of  the 


experience-rating  principle  followed  by  most 
of  the  States. 

All  through  the  1940's  they  attempted  and 
for  a  time  succeeded  in  taking  over  the 
State  employment  services,  for  the  purpose 
of  hamstringing  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  State's  laws. 

Also  all  through  the  1940'8  and  continuing 
today,  they  tried  to  tighten  Federal  control 
of  the  standards  for  State  plans,  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  tax  credit  would  be 
granted.  These  provisions  went  to  the  ade- 
quacy and  duration  of  benefits,  the  disquali- 
fications for  benefits,  and  the  methods  of 
administration.  Some  of  these  efforts  were 
direct,  like  the  Forand  bills.  Others  were 
indirect,  like  the  Kllgore  bills  in  1944  and 
1916  and  the  present  Moody-Dlngell  bUla, 
which  would  achieve  the  desired  degree  of 
Federal  control  in  the  long  run  through  the 
tempting  device  of  providing  Federal  grants 
to  supplement  present  State  benefits  as  to 
amount  and  duration. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  present 
battle  In  this  never-ending  campaign  of  the 
federallzers  Is  being  fought  over  the  Issue 
of  outright  grants  to  States  versus  repay- 
able loans  to  States.  The  State  administra- 
tors are  nearly  unanimous  in  their  support 
of  the  repayable  loan  proposal,  embodied 
in  the  MUls  blU.  very  similar  to  the  now- 
ezplred  George  loan  fund. 

It  appears  that  the  two  or  three  State 
administrators  who  are  soft  toward  the  grant 
Idea  are  from  States  which  have  not  ex- 
ceeded the  2.7-percent  tax.  In  Wisconsin, 
as  you  know,  employers  have  been  paying  up 
to  4-percent  tax.  It  Is  significant  and  re- 
freshing to  note  that  employers  from  at 
least  one  of  the  States  whoee  administrators 
seem  to  favor  the  Federal-grant  Idea  have 
testified  In  hearings  on  the  bills  that  they 
would  rather  pay  Increased  contributions  to 
their  State  fund  than  to  bave  their  State  ac- 
cept Federal  grants.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  kind  of  testimony,  which  Is  obviously 
Inspired  by  a  shrewd  look  Into  the  future 
rather  than  by  Immediate  selfish  interest, 
ought  to  end  the  argument. 

Up  to  the  present  time.  Congress  has  been 
persuaded  that  there  are  no  deficiencies  or 
weaknesses  In  the  State  plans  that  cannot 
be  and  are  not  being  remedied  by  the  States 
themselves.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
Congress  retain  the  conviction  that  such 
matters  should  be  left  to  the  States  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  regardless  of  how  back- 
ward or  lagging  some  States  may  seem  to 
be  from  time  to  time  by  comparison  with 
the  more  advanced  States. 

So  far  as  you  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Wisconsin  are  concerned,  firm  adher- 
ence to  this  principle  wUl  be  easy  because 
you  will  not  be  burdened  with  any  necessity 
to  apologise  for  Wisconsin's  plan  in  any 
respect.  It  Is  a  deliberate  understatement 
on  my  part  to  say  that  the  Wisconsin  un- 
employment compensation  plan  Is  among 
the  most  liberal,  the  most  soundly  financed, 
and  the  most  efficiently  administered  plan 
in  the  country.  Any  time  you  believe  it  Is 
slipping,  don't  be  tempted  to  pass  a  Federal 
law — see  Paul  Baushenbush  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Industrial  Commission's  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation. This  committee,  as  you  know,  con- 
sists of  representatives  of  labor  as  weU  as 
industry.  All  of  these  men  are  just  as  much 
interested  In  keeping  the  Wisconsin  system 
abreast  of  the  times  as  any  group  of  citizens 
in  the  city  of  Washington — and,  I  might, 
add,  far  nK>re  competent  in  devising  proper 
methods  of  doing  so. 

That  concludes  my  remarks  on  tinemploy- 
ment  compensation.  I  want  to  make  just 
one  more  point,  briefly.  The  grass-roots  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  grass-roots  prob- 
lems applies  equally  to  the  recent  rash  of 
proposals  to  federalize  our  industrial  safety 
prograaos.  If  the  Congress  wants  to  provide 
Federal  experts  to  research  safety  {Koblems 
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and  assist  State  agencies  with  technical  ad- 
vice, that's  one  thing.  But  we  triost  It  will 
do  nothing  tending  to  absorb  or  destroy  our 
present  fine  and  adequate  State  safety 
programs. 

Industrial  safety  cannot  be  achieved  by  a 
push-button  campaign  from  Washington. 
For  an  example  of  the  sensible,  etfective  way 
to  tackle  this  grass-roots  problem,  I  again 
refer  to  ovir  own  State,  where  Voyta  Wrabetz 
over  the  last  20  years  has  sparkplugged  a 
model  program  of  cooperation  between  the 
Industrial  commission  and  Industry,  Imple- 
mented chiefly  through  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations like  the  Wisconsin  Council  on 
Safety  and  the  Milwaukee  Association  of 
C!ommerce  Foreman's  Saf^y  School.  That's 
the  kind  of  program  that  works  in  the  safety 
field  because  it  educates  and  inspires  men, 
from  the  top  executives  to  the  men  on  the 
machines,  to  help  themselves  instead  of 
relying,  resentfully  at  that,  on  some  fellow 
wearing  a  Government  badge. 


Two- Year  Appropriatioiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIUIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOtjSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  1,  1952 

Mr.  STIGLEaa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
a  fiscal  expert,  but  I  have  introduced  the 
following  bill  known  as  H.  R.  7655: 

H.  R.  7655 
A  bill  to  require  that  general  appropriation 
acts  provide  funds  for  a  period  of  two  fis- 
cal years,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  beginning  with 
the   Eighty-third   Congress,   general   appro- 
priation acts  (except  supplemental  and  de- 
ficiency appropriations  acts  or  appropriation 
acts    of    an    emergency    nature)     providing 
funds  for  the  operation  of  all  branches  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
be  enacted  only  during  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion  of   a   Congress   and   shall   appropriate 
funds  for  the  ensuing  two  fiscal  years. 

Sxc.  2.  Sections  201  and  202  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  regular 
session  of  each  Congress,  the  budget,  which 
shall  set  forth  in  summary  and  in  detail — 
"(a)  estimates  of  the  expenditures  and  ap- 
propriations necessary  In  his  judgment  for 
the  support  of  the  Government  for  the  en- 
suing two  fiscal  years:  except  that  the  esti- 
mates lor  such  years  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  on  or  before  the  15th 
day  of  October  preceding  the  transmission 
of  the  budget  to  Congress,  and  shaU  be  in- 
cluded by  him  in  the  budget  without  rerl- 
slon: 

"(b)  his  estimates  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Government  diirlng  the  ensuing  two  fiscal 
years,  under  (1)  laws  existing  at  the  time 
the  budget  is  transmitted  and  also  (2)  under 
the  revenue  proposals,  if  any,  contained  in 
the  budget; 

"(c)  the  ezpendltxires  and  receipts  of  the 
Government  diirtng  the  last  completed  fiscal 
year; 

"(d)  estimates  of  the  exjjenditures  and  re- 
ceipts of  the  Goverxunent  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  progress: 

"(e)  the  amount  of  annual,  permanent,  or 
Other  appropriations,  including  balances  of 
appropriations  for  prior  fiscal  years,  avail- 
able for  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year 
In  progress,  as  of  November  1  of  such  year; 


**(f)  balanced  statements  of  (1)  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  last 
completed  fiscal  year,  (2)  the  estimated  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  progress,  and  (3)  the  estimated 
condition  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  each 
of  the  ensuing  two  fiscal  years  if  the  finan- 
cial proposals  contained  In  the  budget  ar« 
adopted: 

"(g)  all  essential  facts  regarding  the 
bonded  and  other  indebtedness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and 

"(h)  such  other  financial  statements  and 
data  as  In  his  opinion  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  order  to  make  known  in  all  prac- 
ticable detaU  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Government. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  If  the  estimated  recelpU  for 
the  ensuing  two  fiscal  years  contained  In 
the  budget,  on  the  basis  of  laws  existing  at 
the  time  the  budget  is  transmitted,  plus  the 
estimated  amounts  in  the  Treasxiry  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  progress,  available 
for  expenditure  in  the  ensuing  two  fiscal 
years,  are  less  than  Jthe  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  the  ensuing  two  fiscal  years  con- 
tained In  the  budget,  the  President  In  the 
budget  shall  make  reconunendations  to  Con- 
gress for  new  taxes,  loans,  or  other  appro- 
priate action  to  meet  the  estimated  defici- 
ency. 

"(b)  If  the  aggregate  of  such  estimated 
receipts  and  such  estimated  amounts  in  the 
Treasury  is  greater  than  such  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  the  ensuing  two  fiscal  years, 
he  shall  make  such  recommendations  as  In 
his  opinion  the  public  Interests  require." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  214  (a)  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  is  amehded  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  The  head  of  each  department 
and  establishment  shall  designate  an  official 
thereof  as  budget  officer  therefor,  who,  un- 
der his  direction  and  on  or  before  a  date 
fixed  by  him,  shall  prepare  the  departmental 
estimates." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  215  of 
such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  head  of  each  department  and  estab- 
lishment shall  revise  the  departmental  esti- 
mates and  submit  them  to  the  Bureau  on  or 
before  September  15  of  each  even-numbered 
year." 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  reference  is  made  in  any 
other  law  to  a  period  comprising  one  fiscal 
year,  such  reference  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  mean  a  period  comprising  two 
consecutive  fiscal  years  for  which  appropria- 
tions have  been  or  will  be  made  during  the 
first  regular  session  of  a  Congress  pursuant 
to  the  first  section  of  this  act.  If  such  mean- 
ing is  necessary  In  order  to  make  such  refer- 
ence conform  to  the  requirement  of  such 
section  that  general  appropriation  acts  pro- 
vide funds  for  a  period  of  two  fiscal  years. 

This  proposes  a  major  change  in  our 
approach  to  and  the  handUng  of  appro- 
priations of  money  for  the  operations 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Although  this  bill  is  relatively 
simple,  its  enactment  would  materially 
aflfect  the  financial  affairs  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  would,  in  my  opinion,  prove 
most  beneficial  to  the  executive  branch, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  themselves. 
I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to  give 
this  proposal  careful  consideration  be- 
cause it  may  oflfer  a  way  out  of  what 
sometimes  amounts  to  a  most  difficult 
situation  in  connection  with  appropria- 
tions. 

The  American  dollar  is  one  of  the  most 
sought  after  commodities  in  the  world 
today.  It  is  a  simple  economic  fact  that 
our  only  source  of  dollars  is  the  pockets 
of  the  American  people.  I  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  respect  for  our  people,  and 
I  believe  that  one  of  our  greatest  obliga^ 


tions  in  Congress  is  to  help  bring  about 
the  wise  appropriation  and  economle 
spending  of  public  money. 

Having  served  in  the  Oklahoma  State 
Senate  and  as  President  pro  tempore  of 
that  body.  I  was  not  entirely  unfamiliar 
With  appropriations  measures  when  I 
came  to  Washington  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  However.  I  must  frankly  ad- 
mit that  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
magnitude  and  volume  of  appropriations 
I  was  called  upon  to  consider  during  my 
first  years  in  Congress.  The  war.  of 
course,  accounted  for  a  large  measure  of 
this  volume — but  I  have  never  overcome 
my  awe  at  billion-dollar  appropriations 
measures. 

As  I  said,  the  bill  I  offer  is  relaUvely 
simple.  It  proposes  that  budgets  and 
appropriations  shall  cover  a  2-year 
period  rather  than  the  present  system  of 
making  annual  appropriations.  The 
benefits  should  be  multiple  and  far- 
reaching. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  vexatious  problems  confronting  us 
In  connection  with  our  financial  affairs. 
The  Federal  Government  keeps  its  books 
and  plans  its  finances  on  a  fiscal -year 
basis.  In  other  words,  the  books  are 
closed  on  June  30  of  each  year,  and  the 
new  money  comes  into  use  the  next  day — 
July  1.  Under  the  provisions  of  most 
laws,  there  can  be  no  comingling  of 
money  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next, 
and  if  the  money  is  not  available  on  July 
1.  the  agency  or  department  is  in  a  quan- 
dary. The  appropriations  log  jam  In  this 
session  is  all  too  familiar  to  us  and  to  the 
American  people.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  sometimes  the  squabbles  which  de- 
velop over  appropriations  have  doomed 
other  very  desirable  legislation  of  a  sub- 
stantive nature.  Impasse  developing  in 
connection  with  money  bills  never  con- 
tributes to  good  relationships  between 
our  two  legislative  bodies. 

It  is  apparent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
multl-billlon-dollar  budget  is  here  to 
stay.  It.  therefore,  becomes  increasing- 
ly necessary  that  we  bring  up  to  date  our 
methods  of  handling  such  appropria- 
tions. 

How  many  times  in  the  past  have  we 
seen  governmental  agencies  operating 
imder  temporary  authorities  granted  by 
Joint  resolution  of  the  two  branches  of 
Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
were  working  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  the  estimates  of  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  the  following  July 
1,  and  which  by  law  must  be  handed  to 
the  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion next  January.  Think,  if  you  will, 
of  What  those  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  our  governmental  laws  and 
programs  are  up  against. 

I  dare  say  that  not  even  the  corner 
grocery  store  in  your  neighborhood  could 
successfully  operate  under  such  condi- 
tions. Most  certainly  no  corporate  or 
other  big-business  Interest  would  at- 
tempt such  a  thing.  And  yet  we  see  the 
American  Government,  the  biggest  fi- 
nancial operation  in  the  world — yes;  in 
the  history  of  the  world — trying  to  func- 
tion under  such  handicaps. 

At  times  the  Government  employee  Is 
most  maligned  and  abused.  But  look  at 
his  side  of  it.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  in  July,  if  he  has  been  able 
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to^  weather  the  budget  difficulties,  he 
sets  about  developing  the  following 
year's  budget.  We  know  that  the  budget 
for  his  agency  is  never  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  anything  like  the  form  in 
which  it  is  submitted,  so  for  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  year  he  wonders  if  be  will 
have  a  job  after  June  30.  If  the  House 
or  the  Senate  or  both  cut  the  budget 
materially,  staffs  must  be  reduced  to 
come  within  the  limitation.  This  often 
means  lay-offs  as  early  as  April  and 
May  because  of  the  annual-leave  accu- 
mulation of  many,  so  the  average  Gov- 
ernment employee  has  very  few  produc- 
tive-, worry-free  months  in  which  to 
work  each  fiscal  year. 

Needless  to  say.  neither  labor  nor 
management  would  tolerate  such  a  con- 
dition in  private  Industry.  From  a 
moral  and  production  standpoint  alone 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  we  lengthen 
the  scope  of  our  economic  planning. 

Think,  for  a  moment,  if  you  will,  of 
the     administrators     in     Government. 
They  go  through  the  same  economic 
gymnastics    throughout    the    year    and 
they  are  never  certain  for  more  than  a 
few  months  at  a  time  Just  how  much 
money  they  will  have  and  what  programs 
they  will  be  able  to  carry  out.    I  know  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  in  many  instances 
there  is  little  accomplished  in  July  and 
even  August  as  agencies  readjust  them- 
selves to  new  budgets.    Is  there  either 
sense  or  economy  in  such  chaos?    I  say 
no,  and  I  .say  that  It  Is  our  responsibility 
to  do  something  about  it.     If  my  bill 
offers  not  the  solution  the  majority  of 
Coogress  desires,  then  let  us  set  about 
devising  a  method  and  a  ssrstem  that 
will  meet  the  need.    At  least  I  offer  a 
beginning  to  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
I  have  discussed  this  proposal  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Goverrunent  em- 
ployee, the  agency  heads,  and  the  Con- 
gress Itself.    Now  let  us  give  our  atten- 
tion for  a  brief  monsent  to  the  most  im- 
potrant  and  the  most  vitally  coiKsemed 
group  in  the  whole  picture — the  Ameri- 
can people.    They  are  the  ones  who  foot 
the  bills;  they  are  the  ones  for  whom 
the  Government  functions  are  intended; 
and  they  are  the  ones  to  whom  we  lotrfc 
for  our  employment  and  our  guidance. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
the  wasteful  and  extravagant  system 
now  in  operation.  There  is  neither 
rhyme  nor  rea.son  In  a  financial  process 
that  by  its  own  defects  costs  the  Amer- 
ican people  untold  millions  in  direct  loss 
and  even  more  millions  in  indirect  losses 
resulting  from  uncertainty,  low  morale, 
and  economic  chaos.  Nor  can  we  with 
conscience  hold  out  to  our  people  any 
promise  of  continuing  programs  of  serv- 
ice and  assistance  if  we  allow  a  condi- 
tion to  exist  under  which  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  year-to-year  programing. 

How  long  do  you  think  a  county  com- 
missioner could  stay  In  ofDce  If  the 
county  programs  were  cloaked  in  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  for  several  months 
out  of  each  year?  And  just  how  long  do 
you  think  a  people  would  tolerate  a  State 
government  in  which  similar  conditions 
were  permitted  to  exist  on  any  broad 
scale? 

In  further  justification  of  the  proposal 
I  now  make.  I  cite  the  following  record 


of  the  various  States  in  making  bien- 
nial appropriations: 
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'  The  tenions  in  e von-numbered  years  are  limited  to 
budget  twriong  and  other  gpeciflrmbjeot!!. 

<  HofkiBiMF  In  1M«  the  Maryland  Le(risiatur«  rtiaU 
meet  aniiaally  (Constitutional  Amendment  Laws  1M7, 
Cb.  497.     Ratified  at  fcoeral  election,  Nov.  2,  ltH8). 

A  collateral  but  nevertheless  definite 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  procedure 
would  be  the  careful  consideration  of 
appropriations  measures  at  the  opening 
session  of  each  Congress,  and  an  unen- 
cumbered deliberation  of  other  legisla- 
tion at  the  second  session. 

In  keeping  with  our  mutual  sense  of 
responsibility  as  stewards  of  the  people's 
welfare,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
economic  interests  of  those  who  bear  the 
burden  of  the  costs  of  Government,  we 
can  do  no  less  than  make  an  earnest 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  more  intelligent 
and  economical  handling  of  the  people's 
money. 


Scicurc  of  tbe  Steel  Plants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

OF  MABTLAND 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1952 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  e<Utorial  entitled  "What  He  Sought, 
What  He  Accomplished,"  published  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  1,  1952,  deal- 
ing with  the  President's  hanriung  of  the 
steel  dispute. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao 

as  follows:  * 

What  Hk  Sottgrt,   What  He  AccoacPLisHn 

Let  us  se«  what  President  Truman  sought 
to  accomplish  by  his  handling  of  the  steel 
tllapute. 

1.  He  sought  to  avoid  an  emergency. 

a.  Ha  aought  to  prevent  the  damage  to  the 
Kation-e  defense  effort  that  would  be  caused 
by  a  halt  in  ateel  production. 

».  He  sought  to  prevent  the  loss  to  steel- 
workers  and  commtmltles  dependent  on 
thaxi  which  would  be  caused  by  a  strike. 

4.  He  sought  to  obtain  for  the  steelworkers* 
union  the  wage  Increase  and  the  unlon-shon 
■Utus  which  the  WSB  had  recommended, 
and  to  do  so  without  any  Increase  in  the 
price  of  steel. 

6.  6e  sought  to  avoid  the  use  of  tbe  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

6.  He  sought  to  do  all  this  by  making  a 
claim  to  "unlimited  and  tmrestralned  execu- 
tive power." 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  President  has  ac- 
tuaUjr  accompUshed,  so  far.  In  lils  handllne 
of  the  steel  dilute. 

1.  He  brought  on  an  emergency:  Indeed 
the  basis  of  his  legal  case  for  the  seizure  was 
"emergency." 

2.  He  failed  to  prevent  the  damage  to  the 
Nations  defense  effort  that  is  bound  up  In 
a  halt  of  steel  production. 

8.  He  failed  to  prevent  the  losses  to  stert- 
workers  and  their  communities  which  are 
<xx»sioned  by  a  strike. 

4.  He  has  failed  so  far  to  obtain  for  the 
steelworkers'  union  the  benefits  recommend- 
ed by  the  WSB. 

6.  The  only  weapon  which  is  currently  at 
his  diqx)eal  as  a  means  of  restoring  steel 
producUon  is  the  Taft-HarUey  Act. 

6.  A  Federal  Judge  has  denied  "this  claim 
to  unlimited  and  unrestrained  executive 
power"  and  has  ruled  that  his  seisure  was  an 
tllegal  act. 

7.  He  has  precipitated  a  constitutional  Is- 
sue in  which  the  Supreme  Court  wiU  be  asked 
to  define  more  precisely  Just  what  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  are  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Quite  a  record. 


President  Truman's  Impfied  Power  To 
Seise  tiie  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

OF  mCRIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  1. 1952 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reoord  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  at  the 
sixty-sixth  annual  convention  of  that 
association,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York  City,  on  April  22  to  24, 
1952. 

It  is  important  as  a  means  of  indicat- 
ing the  feelings  of  this  important  seg- 
ment of  the  Nation's  p>opulation  on  the 
vital  question  of  the  power  to  seize  any 
given  industry. 

The  resolution  was  Introduced  by  Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler.  one  of  the  publishers 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  adopted  wiU& 
only  four  dissenting  votes. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BssoLunoN  Opposimo  Impuxo  Powzm  or 
PszsiDXirr  To  Skize  tbx  Pbzss 

Wbereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  witnessed  In  recent  years  the  depriva- 
tion by  dictators  of  the  liberties  of  many 
peoples.  Including  the  right  of  those  people 
to  write,  speak  and  publish  their  views  freely, 
their  right  to  the  security  of  their  own  prop- 
erty, and  their  right  to  have  a  press  free  from 
Government  control;  and 

Whereas  our  forefathers  sought  In  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  seciire  for  the  American 
people  then  and  for  all  time  their  right  to 
own  private  property,  and  to  have  a  fre« 
press;  and 

Whereas  within  the  last  few  days,  we  have 
seen  citizens  of  this  country  deprived  of 
their  private  property  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitutional provisions  prohibiting  such  a 
seizure  in  the  absence  of  due  process  of  law 
and  Just  compensation;  and 

Whereas  subsequently  we  have  learned  of 
a  statement  by  the  President  himself  Im- 
plying that  he  haa  power  to  seize  the  press.  If 
In  his  own  Judgment  he  believes  this  la 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country:  Now, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  in  annual  meeting  assem- 
bled. That  this  association  deplores  and 
condemns  this  recent  action  and  assertion 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  under 
the  guise  of  the  Inherent  power  of  the 
office:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That,  this  association  now  goes 
on  record  as  expressing  its  solemn  and  con- 
sidered belief  that  no  such  inherent  power 
exists  and  as  declaring  Its  determination  to 
resist  and  defeat  any  attempted  seizure  by 
any  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
press  or  any  member  of  the  press.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  cherished  right  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  to  have  a  press  free  from  the 
control  of  Government  in  the  performance  of 
Its  vital  function  of  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nating information,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 


The  Steel  Seizure  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  mAHo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Constitution  Lives." 
published  in  today's  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm  CoNSTmrnoN  Lrvzs 
In  reading  Judge  Pine's  historic  rebuke 
to  Presidential  usurpation,  it  Is  tiseful  to 
keep  before  our  eyes  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution establishing  and  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  President.  These  words  are 
round  In  the  second  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  those  which  apply  to  the  seizure  of 
the  steel  mills  are  as  follows: 

"The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Before  he  enter  upon  the  execution  of  hla 
office   he  shall   take  the   following  oath  or 


affirmation:  T  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  wUl  faithfully  execute  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  wUI. 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.' 

"The  President  shall  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  when  called  into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States:  he  may  require  the 
opinion.  In  writing,  of  the  principal  officer 
In  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon 
any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their 
resf)ectlve  offices.     •     •     • 

"He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed.     •     •     ••• 

There  is  also  the  tenth  amendment.  In 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  says:  "The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  SUtes  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

And  there  is  the  fifth  amendment,  which 
says  no  person  shall  be  deprived  "of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out due  compensation." 

Upon  this  proof  that  we  have,  as  Judge 
Pine  said,  "a  Government  of  limited,  enu- 
merated, and  delegated  powers."  he  pro- 
ceeded patiently  to  demolish  the  Government 
lawyers'  claims  of  a  broad  residuum  of  power, 
of  "inherent  power  under  the  Constitution," 
of  so-caUed  emergency  powers  of  divine  right 
or  whatever  other  phrase  could  be  offered  to 
Justify  Mr.  Truman's  seizure  of  the  steel  mills 
In  the  absence  of  constitutional  or  statutory 
authority. 

In  this  discussion.  Judge  Pine  avoided  every 
temptation  to  fine-spun  theory.  He  was 
plain,  clear,  and  even  elementary.  Rather 
than  those  of  a  Judge  expounding  the  law 
to  experienced  advocates,  his  words  resembled 
at  times  those  of  a  professor  leading  a  group 
of  college  students  Into  the  fundamentals  of 
constitutional  law. 

If  this  approach  may  be  deemed  a  rebuke 
to  Government  counsel  as  a  group  of  pre- 
sumptuous ignoramuses,  it  was  well  de- 
served. Here  were  men  calling  themselves 
lawyers  who  had  first  sought  to  destroy  the 
Constitution  by  executive  usurpation  and 
who  then  urged  the  court  to  throw  a  mantle 
of  legality  over  this  lawlessness. 

To  the  contention  that  the  Constitution 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  meet  any 
emergency,  and  that  his  finding  that  an 
emergency  exists  is  not  subject  to  Judicial 
review.  Judge  Pine  tartly  replied:  "To  my 
mind  this  spells  a  form  of  government  alien 
to  our  constitutional  government  of  limited 
powers." 

And  of  Mr.  Truman's  claimed  emergency  in 
the  steel  case,  he  concluded : 

"Assuming  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  de- 
fense effort  envisioned  by  the  defendant 
(the  Government],  that  can  only  come  about 
In  case  of  a  strike,  and  that  presupposes  that 
the  United  Steelworkers  will  strike  notwith- 
standing the  damage  it  does  to  our  defense 
effort.  It  also  presupposes  that  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947.  is  inade- 
quate when  it  has  not  yet  been  tried,  and  is 
the  statute  provided  by  Congress  to  meet 
Just  such  an  emergency.  And  it  further  pre- 
supposes, as  defendant  apparently  does,  that 
this  statute  being  inadequate.  Congress  will 
fall  in  its  duties,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
legislate  immediately  and  appropriately  to 
protect  the  Nation  from  this  threatened 
disaster. 

"I  am  unwilling  to  Indulge  In  that  assump- 
tion, because  I  believe  that  our  procedures 
under  the  Constitution  can  stand  the  stress 
and  strains  of  an  emergency  today  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  and  are  adequate  to  meet 
the  test  of  emergency  and  crisis." 

There  Is  a  parallel  here,  uncoiUK:loiu  per- 
haps to  the  stirring  conclusion  of  another 
great   opinion,   that  In   ex  parte   MlUigan. 


The  Nation  can  be  happy  at  Judge  Pine's 
reassurance  that  in  1952  as  much  as  in  18M 
when  Judge  David  Davis  first  said  it: 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In  war 
and  In  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  ot 
Its  protection  aU  classes  of  men,  at  aU  tlmw, 
and  under  all  circumstances." 

Mr.  Truman's  effort  to  destroy  the  Coiutl- 
tutlon  has  been  stopped.  He  again  has  a 
steel  strike  on  his  hands. 

And  this  time  he  must  meet  the  problem 
by  the  means  lawfully  available  to  him. 


The  Ajnericau  Forum  of  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOtAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWIIED  8TATI8 
Thursday,  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  last  Sunday  Theodore 
Oranlk's  American  Fonun  of  the  Air 
began  its  twenty-fifth  year  of  public 
service  programing  to  the  people  of 
America.  Tributes  to  Mr.  Granik  and 
his  discussion  program  poured  in  from 
radio  and  television  critics,  listeners, 
and  viewers  and  public  officials  th.  - 
out  our  land.  And  also  included  was  a 
pat  on  the  back  from  the  White  House — 
a  personal  commendation  from  President 
Truman. 

There  is  nothing  complex  about  this 
forum  presented  on  the  NBC  radio  and 
television  networks.  There  is  no  elab- 
orate scenery.  There  are  no  brilliant 
musical  scores.  And  usually  the  oast  is 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  four  persons. 
No.  Mr.  President,  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air  is  not  a  complex  program. 
Rather,  it  la  simple  In  the  finest  senM 
of  the  word — simple  in  structure,  but 
great  in  significance  to  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Each  week  it  takes  an  Important  and 
timely  issue  to  the  American  people. 
And  the  main  element  which  Mr.  Oranik 
has  devoted  his  entire  life  to.  is  a  firm 
assurance  that  the  vast  radio  and  tele- 
vision audience  receive  both  sides  of 
every  vital  topic  which  is  presented. 

For  24  years,  the  American  Forum  of 
the  Air  has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  » 
voice  of  democracy— a  strong,  clear, 
unbiased  voice  with  the  sole  objective 
of  guaranteeing  our  citizens  a  full  look 
at  all  issues. 

Not  content  with  this  contribution  to 
a  stronger  America.  Theodore  Granik  is 
gaining  new  laurels  for  freedom  with 
his  Youth  Wants  to  Know  NBC  tele- 
vision program  which  is  produced  In 
cooperation  with  the  American  Legion. 
Here  the  youth  of  our  country  weekly 
question  in  a  completely  extemporaneous 
fashion  a  leading  figure  of  our  times  on 
the  problems  facing  the  United  States. 

Ben  Gross,  of  the  New  York  £>aily 
News,  who  is  known  as  the  dean  of  ra- 
dio and  television  critics,  aptly  chris- 
tened Theodore  Granik  dean  of  the 
forums. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  dealing 
With  this  subject,  entitled  "Televiewing 
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and  listening  In."  written  by  Ben  Gross 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

TkLcvxvwiwa  *in>  LiBrtwuio  Iw 

'  (By  Ben  Oross) 

Dean  of  the  Foriims:  This  seems  to  be 
the  season  for  deans  of  various  kinds. 
First,  we  had  jubilations  for  H.  V.  Kalten- 
born.  the  dean  of  commentators.  Then 
for  Lee  De  Forest,  the  dean  of  radio  Inven- 
tors. And  now  coming  up  on  the  calendar 
Is  Sunday,  April  27,  when  Theodore  Granik, 
the  dean  of  radio  and  television  forums, 
will  be  celebrating  hla  twenty-fourth  year 
in  broadcasting. 

Ted  Oranik.  a  successful  Washington.  D. 
C.  lawyer,  had  been  on  the  air  that  long  as 
creator,  owner,  and  moderator  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  of  the  Air  (NBC-radio  and  TV, 
Sundays.  3:30  p.  m).  Also,  he  is  the  founder 
of  Its  teen-age  counterpart.  Youth  Wants  To 
Know,  heard  and  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Satur- 
days at  6  p.  m. 

He's  known:  Tou  can  say  that  about  Ted 
Granik.  Although  he  holds  no  public  office 
at  this  time,  he  maintains  close  contacts 
with  practically  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  Cabinet,  and  other  high 
oOclals  of  Washington.  At  least  iM  p>ercent 
of  the  congressional  delegation  have  ap- 
peared at  one  time  or  another  on  his  shows. 
As  much  as  Ted  is  Interested  in  the  Forum, 
he  Is  devoting  considerable  attention  these 
days  to  his  youth  program. 

A  100- percent  optimist:  "I  have  been 
watching  cloeely  the  youngsters  who  appear 
on  Youth  Wanto  To  Know,"  he  tells  me. 
"and  from  what  I  have  seen.  I  am  a  100- 
percent  optimist  regarding  the  future  of  our 
country.  These  young  people  show  them- 
selves to  be  InteUlgent  and  fully  alert  to  the 
big  problems  of  the  day.  The  questions  they 
ask  our  political  guests  are  adult-minded, 
clear-cut,  and  tliougtatful.  Often  they  show 
more  understanding  of  current  problems 
than  their  suppoeedly  wiser  elders. 

"Some  pessimist*  may  tell  you  that  our 
teen-agers  are  going  to  the  dogs;  they  are 
wrong.  The  United  States  is  sound  as  long 
as  It  can  produce  boys  and  girls  who  show 
the  understanding  these  young  people  do." 

Pioneer:  Twenty-four  years  is  a  long  time 
for  an3rone  to  be  on  the  air.  When  Granllc 
came  to  the  microphone  more  than  two 
decades  ago  the  forum  type  of  program  was 
practically  unknown.  Today  there  are  scores 
of  Imitators  throughout  the  country  on  both 
radio  and  TV.  bringing  enlightenment  on 
public  issues  to  mllUona  of  Americans.  And 
foremost  among  those  deserving  credit  for 
this  Is  the  dean — Teddy  Granik.  the  Wash- 
ington lawyer. 


Misiovri  Valley  Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


or 
Ol  XBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'         Thursday,  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord 
the  lead  editorial  in  the  issue  of  the 
Omaha  Morning  World -Herald  of  April 
28.  1952.  covering  a  situation  which  is 
vital  to  the  people  of  America,  namely, 
the  flood  conditions  in  the  Missouri  Val- 
teir. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Deuagogt  Fbom  th«  Lot 
Last  week   CIO  national  headquarters  In 
Washington  called  on  Its  members  and  coun- 
cils, the  Nation  around,  to  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority  plan. 
The  reason? 

The  Pick -Sloan  plan  (says  the  CIO)  has 
failed  to  stop  the  floods.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  (stlU  the  CIO  speaking)  it  has  led  to 
a  "constant  and  steady  Increase  in  the  flood 
crests  on  the  Missouri."  Therefore,  the  prob- 
lem should  be  taken  away  from  the  Army 
engineers  and  turned  over  to  the  socialistic 
planners  of  the  CIO  and  its  political  affiliate, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

The  spectacle  of  the  Messrs  Murray,  Reu- 
ther,  et  al.,  setting  themselves  up  as  ex- 
perts In  the  problems  of  the  farm  country, 
as  the  peers  of  Lewis  A.  Pick  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  matters  of  flood  control, 
would  be  comical  If  it  were  not'  just  a  little 
bit  ominous. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whUe  these 
people  may  not  rank  with  the  great  engineers 
of  history,  they  are  gUnts  in  politics.  Their 
Influence  at  the  White  House,  which  Is  tre- 
mendous today,  may  be  even  greater  tomor- 
row if  they  succeed  In  their  plan  to  take 
over  the  Democratic  Party  totally. 

It  U  obvloxis  that  these  CIO-ADA  political 
operatives  have  no  background  in  the  flood- 
control  problem  which  the  people  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  have  been  living  with  and  sweat- 
ing over  these  many  years. 

It  Is  equally  obvious  that  they  have  little 
real  Interest  In  It.  for  their  membership  is 
concentrated  In  the  Industrial  East  rather 
than  the  agricultural  Weat. 

Why  then  are  they  fooling  around  with 
this  issue? 

Whafs  in  It  for  them? 

The  answer,  we  think,  can  be  given  In  on* 
word — power. 

The  radical -SoclalUt-CIO- ADA  cabal  has 
dreams  of  developing  a  huge.  Nation-wide 
electrical  power  monopoly,  subsidized  by  the 
public  purse,  to  sell  energy  at  less  than  cost 
to  every  farm  and  village  in  the  land.  Such 
a  monstrous  cartel  naturally  would  deliver 
huge  political  and  economic  power  to  the 
hands  of  those  who  operate  it.  Thus  hydro- 
power,  long  glorified  by  the  snake-oil  ped- 
dlers of  the  political  left,  would  be  used  as 
a  means  for  betraying  this  Bepubllc  to  so- 
cialism. 

As  the  first  step  in  carrying  out  this  plan, 
the  CIO-ADA  operatives  are  advocating  crea- 
tion of  a  Nation-wide  grid  of  river  authori- 
ties, similar  to  the  TVA.  These  would  be 
beyond  the  control  of  local  people.  The 
men  in  charge  would  be  gauleiters  of  the 
Federal  Govenmient.  sent  out  to  rule  the 
provinces. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  unite  the  au- 
thorities, under  a  super -dooper  national  au- 
thority, which  would  run  the  whole,  huge 
business  out  of  Washington. 

A  preliminary  move  in  that  direction  waa 
attempted  last  week,  but  it  fell  flat.  The 
left-wing  crowd  tried  to  get  President  Tru- 
man to  take  all  flood-control  work  away 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  turn  It  over 
to  a  new  agency.  This  would  have  created 
the  skeleton  of  a  national  authority — a  skel- 
eton which  could  have  been  given  muscle 
and  sinew  in  years  to  come.  However,  for 
reasons  unknown,  the  President  rejected  the 
scheme.  The  left-wingers  suffered  defeat, 
but  it  goes  without  saying  they  wUl  try 
again.    They  always  do. 

The  people  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  and 
most  other  American  river  valleys,  are  Inter- 
ested In  flood  control  above  all. 

They  can  generate  their  own  electricity  In 
steam  plants.  And — ^hydro  propaganda  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding — they  can 
generally  do  It  cheaper  (by  honest  book- 
keeping standards)  than  It  can  be  done  at 


the  Oovemment's  grandiose  projects.  But 
the  local  communities  can't  hold  back  flood- 
waters.  That  mxut  be  done  In  accordance 
with  some  sort  of  basln-wlde  plan. 

The  truth  U,  of  course,  that  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan — which  the  radicals  now  are  denounc- 
ing as  a  failure — has  not  been  completed. 
Not  one  of  the  main-stem  dams  below  Fort 
Peck.  Mont.,  has  been  closed.  Therefore  it 
could  not  possibly  have  retarded  the  Dakota- 
born  flood  of  1952. 

If  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  Is  pushed  to  com- 
pletion, and  operated  as  now  contemplated. 
It  will  stop  almost  any  conceivable  Missouri 
flood  by  1954. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  CIO-ADA  crowd 
should  manage  to  kidnap  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan,  and  convert  It  to  the  uses  of  their 
huge  socialistic  power  program,  effective 
flood  control  might  be  delayed  for  another 
generation  or  longer. 

The  moral  for  Congress,  we  think.  Is  ob- 
vious. It  should  ignore  the  demagogy  from 
the  left,  and  press  for  prompt  completion 
of  the  essential  flood-control  features  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan. 


NomiaatioB  of  Dr.  Peter  Mnrray  To  Be 
Vice  PresidcDt  of  New  York  County 
Medical  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHAIAN 

or  mw  ToaK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  1, 1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  another  great  blow  was  struck 
in  New  York  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Peter  M. 
Murray,  a  leading  Negro  physician,  as 
vice  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  New  York.  Dr.  Murray, 
who  has  made  an  outstanding  record  in 
the  field  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
will  next  year  undoubtedly  succeed  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  New  York,  which  is  the 
largest  unit  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  The  breaking  down  of 
racial  barriers  by  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Society  must  be  a  source  of 
great  encouragement  to  all  those  who 
abhor  discrimination  of  any  kind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  29.  and  I  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  statement  of  the 
president  of  the  New  York  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Master,  who 
has  long  been  a  leader  in  the  fight 
against  discrimination. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  an  editorial  which  appeared  on 
Wednesday,  April  30.  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Murray's  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  29,  1852) 
NccBO  DocToa  Wms  High  Mxdical  Post — Da. 

PeTEB    MinUUT    NOMIMATXD    AS    ViCX    PBXSI- 

DENT  or  New  York  Cotjurrr  Medical  So- 
carrr;  Fiasr  or  Race  so  Named — Hs  Is 
EzPBCTED  To  Head  Gboop  in  1954 — ^Da. 
Gaslock  Put  Up  roa  PaiNciPAi.  Omci 
Dr.  Peter  M.  Mxirray.  noted  Negro  phy- 
sician, was  nominated  for  vice  president  ot 
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the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
TcH-k.  largest  component  unit  ot  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society  last  night  at  tht  New  Tork  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Murray,  director  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
oology  at  Sydenham  Hospital,  Is  the  first 
Negro  physician  ever  to  be  nominated  to  the 
second  highest  ofQce  In  this  or  any  other 
county  unit  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. His  nomination  Is  tantamount  to 
election  and  Is  expected  to  lead  to  his  nomi- 
nation next  year  to  the  oiBce  of  president- 
elect,  which  would  mean  that  he  would  auto- 
matically become   president   in  May   1954. 

Dr.  Mxirray  has  already  been  honored  by 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
with  election  to  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  policy- 
making body  for  organized  medicine  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Murray  is  the  first  and 
only  Negro  member  of  that  body. 

eAXLOCX  TO  BE  PKZSIDENT 

Dr.  John  H.  Garlock,  surgeon  of  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  was  nominated  for  the  ofllce 
of  president-elect.  He  is  now  in  Israel  as 
medical  consultant  to  the  Government  of 
that  country. 

Elections  will  be  held  next  month  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  on  May  26. 
At  that  meeting.  Dr.  Oervais  W.  McAuliffe, 
president-elect,  will  automatically  succeed 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Master  as  president. 

The  society  also  adopted  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  AMA  to  have  all  medical  societies  in 
the  Nation  admit  doctors  to  membership 
without  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed,  or 
color.  At  present  Negro  physicians  in  most 
Southern  States  are  not  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  their  county  medical  societies. 
This  bars  them  automatically  from  mem- 
bership in  their  resiMctlve  State  societies 
and  in  the  American  Medical  Association. 

DB.    MASTEB    IS8VXS    STATXMENT 

In  a  statement  Isu,.  night.  Dr.  Master  said 
he  was  "most  happy  that  our  society  has 
continued  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  action  to 
end  discrimination  in  all  phases  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine." 

The  society,  he  said,  "has  Investigated 
thoroughly  anc*  paissed  a  suitable  resolution 
in  the  case  (of  the  employment)  of  the 
former  German  physician.  Dr.  Walter  P. 
Schrelber,  by  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Force;  though  on  no  Nazi  Party  list  or  war- 
crimes  list,  Schrelber  was  closely  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  despicable  medical 
characters  of  the  Nazi  Party  during  World 
War  n." 

Dr.  Master  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  society  has  passed  "a  strong 
resolution  placing  us  on  record  as  condenui- 
ing  any  discrimination  in  the  matter  of 
hospital  appointments  for  physicians  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  color." 

Referring  to  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Mur- 
ray. Dr.  Master  said  that  "we  have  picked 
him.  not  because  he  is  a  Negro  physician, 
but  rather  because  he  Is  an  outstanding 
physician  and  a  leader  In  the  circles  of 
CM^anized  medicine." 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Burk,  vice  president  of  the 
■oclety,  was  nominated  from  the  floor  for 
president-elect. 

(Prom  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  of  AprU  30,   19521 

Db.  Mubbat's  Nomination 
In  nominating  Dr.  Peter  M.  Murray,  out. 
standing  Negro  physician,  to  the  vice  presi- 
dency of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  New  York,  that  organization  honored  both 
Itself  and  its  city.  Here,  it  said  by  its 
action,  ability,  and  leadership,  weigh  more 
than  race  or  creed. 

Nomination  Is  tantamount  to  election  In 
the  county  medical  society.  This  means 
that  next  year  Dr.  Murray  should  become 
president-elect  and  succeed  to  the  presi- 
dency in  1954.    It  will  be  another  flrst  for 


him  and  his  race.  It  tops  the  one  that  came 
to  him  when  the  State  medical  society  made 
him  Its  representative  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Medical  AMOCiation, 
the  flrst  Negro  in  that  body. 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  Master  president  of  the 
cotinty  group,  announcing  the  nomination 
said,  "We  picked  him  not  because  he  Is  a 
Negro  physician  but  rather  because  he  is  an 
outstanding  physician  and  leader  in  the 
circles  of  organized  medicine." 

That  is  as  it  should  be. 


World  CondkioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  written  by  Fred  Burdick  and 
published  in  the  Capitol  Gist.  There  is 
considerable  food  for  thought  in  the  edi- 
torial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Geoffrey  Crowther.  editor  of  the  London 
Economist,  during  his  recent  visit  to  America, 
declared:  "What  has  upset  us  (British  econ- 
omy) is  rearmament — yoxir  rearmament." 
And  his  emphasis  upon  "your  rearmament" 
la  well  Justified  as  ultimately  It  is  the  Ameri- 
can taxfMiyers  who  are  forced  to  shoulder 
most  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  an  arma- 
ment race. 

Congressmen  recently  back  from  studying 
conditions  in  Europe  appear  to  agree  that 
England  is  the  only  country  we  could  depend 
upyon  if  there  is  not  enough  foreslghted 
statesmanship  in  the  world  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe  of  a  new  world  war. 

And  there  is  plenty  of  historical  precedence 
for  concluding  that  there  can  be  little  assur- 
ance that  lethal  weapons  being  "high-pres- 
sured" upon  some  nations  may  not  be  used 
against  us.     Allies  change  sides. 

Still  another  fundamental  factor  relating 
to  an  armament  race  that  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  those  who  believe  that 
the  only  way  out  of  present  world  problems 
is  a  mad  race  to  build  costly  weapons  and 
more  or  less  force  them  upon  reluctant  na- 
tions, is  that  a  free  economy  Is  seriously 
handicapped  at  the  start,  during  and  at  the 
finish  of  an  armament  race  for  the  simple 
fact  that  in  totalitarian  States  there  can  be 
no  strikes  or  war  profits. 

The  almost  trebled  cost  of  United  States 
armaments  over  the  price  tags  on  planes, 
tanks,  and  so  forth,  of  World  War  n,  al- 
though attributed  chiefly  to  Inflation  result- 
ing from  preparations  for  war  and  unprec- 
edented war  profits  after  taxes,  do  not 
Indicate  much  willingness  on  the  part  of 
American  firms  to  sacrifice  war  profits  with 
the  same  abandon  expected  of  boys  in  sacri- 
ficing their  lives. 

In  fact,  there  are  Congressmen  who  con- 
tend that  if  war  profits  actually  were  taken 
out  of  war  the  program  for  a  continuing  and 
expanding  armament  race  would  collapse  of 
its  own  weight  and  statesmen  would  have 
to  find  ways  other  than  war  to  resolve  world 
differences.  If  we  have  to  become  a  total- 
itarian state,  dictatorship  and  all,  to  pre- 
pare effectively  for  another  war  "to  save 
democracy,"  we  actually  will  have  lost  democ- 
racy and  the  struggle  against  totalltarlanUm 
In  the  very  preparation  for  such  a  catas- 
trophic world  conflict  which  top  scientists 


and  military  leaders   agree  could  result  in 
destroying  civilisation  If  not  humanity. 

Modern  war,  carefully,  realistically,  and 
foresightedlj  analyied.  Just  doesnt  make 
sense.  It  cannot  attain  its  purported  alma; 
It  can  only  leave  survivors  in  chains.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  wisely  concluded:  "Thers 
never  was  a  good  war  nor  a  bad  peace." 


The  Philadelphia  Broad  Street  SUtioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  t,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
entitled  "So  Twas  Auld  Lang  Syne  After 
71  Eventful  Years."  written  by  John  M. 
Cununings  and  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  April  29.  1952.  It  is 
an  excellent  description  of  the  p«»»«'ng 
of  Philadelphia's  Broad  Street  Station. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

So  Twas  Atao  Lang  Sthi  Arm  71  Evsmttul 

TXABS 

(By  John  M.  Cununings) 

James  A.  Oarfleld.  one  of  our  martyred 
Presidents,  was  shot  on  July  2.  1881.  He 
died  September  19  of  the  same  year,  to  b« 
succeeded  by  Vice  President  Chester  A.  Ar- 
thur, who  took  the  oath  of  ofllce  in  New 
Tork  on  September  20.  A  second  oath  was 
admlnUtered  In  Washington  2  days  later. 

Chester  A.  Arthur  was  President  of  the 
Republic  when  the  Broad  Street  Station  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  opened  De- 
cember 5.  1881. 

From  the  time  of  Arthur  and  the  opening 
of  what  was  then  the  finest  depot  m  the 
world,  to  the  time  of  President  Harry  8. 
Truman  and  the  station's  closing.  11  indi- 
viduals have  occupied  the  White  House. 
Their  tenure  ranged  from  the  2  years  4 
mor  ths  and  29  days  of  Warren  O.  Harding 
to  the  12  years  2  months  and  23  days  of 
Frankim  O.  Roosevelt. 

Since  all  of  these  Presidents,  at  one  time 
or  another,  vUited  Philadelphia.  It  must  be 
assumed  all  had  some  familiarity  with  the 
Broad  Street  Station.  Millions  of  others 
used  the  historic  station,  happy  honeymoon- 
ers,  sorrowful  mourners,  the  contented  and 
the  carefree,  businessmen  and  bankers,  ac- 
tors and  musicians — aU  sorU  of  people. 

George  O.  Roberts  was  president  of  the 
railroad  when  the  first  "all  aboard"  cry  was 
sounded  at  Broad  Street.  He  succeeded  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  who.  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.  stood  by  the  side  of  Lincoln  in  ths 
desperate  days  after  the  Battle  of  BuU  Run. 
when  Washington  itself  was  under  serious 
threat  of  occupation  by  Confederate  forces. 

Scott  was  elected  president  of  the  road 
on  June  3,  1874,  following  the  death  of  J. 
Edgar  Thompson.  These  two,  Thompson  as 
president  and  Scott  as  his  close  associate, 
formed  a  team  which  worked  hard  and  long 
to  develop  the  great  enterprise.  They  were 
planners  and  executives  of  large  vision  and 
hard -driving  power.  They  must  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  plan  that  brought 
the  Broad  Street  SUtion  to  fruition.  Scott 
resigned  on  June  1,  1880,  because  of  nineas. 
only  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  opening  of 
the  station.     He  died  in  May  1881. 

Roberts,  the  new  president,  who  took  com- 
mand on  June  1,  1880,  was  a  doui*-lookin( 
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man.  He  had  Jug-handle  ears,  high  cheek- 
bones, deep-set  eyes,  and  a  luxuriant,  droop- 
ing mustache.  Conservative  by  nature,  ha 
took  over  at  a  time  when  a  change  of  pacs 
was  needed  from  the  expansion  directed  by 
the  Thompson-Scott  leadership. 

While  Roberts  was  disposed  to  sit  on  ths 
lid.  he  was  capable  of  reaching  out  and  lug- 
ging something  home  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself.  A  case  in  point  was  his  ac- 
quisition of  the  PhUadelphla,  Wilmington  Jk 
Baltimore  Railroad  at  a  time  when  the 
E.  ic  O.  was  set  to  gobble  the  system. 

This.  then,  was  the  man  who  headed  the 
Pennsylvania  when  Broad  Street  Station 
opened  for  business  nearly  71  years  ago. 

This  bit  of  history  was  related  to  us  by 
o\ir  Uncle  Domlnlck  as  we  stood  in  the  sta- 
tion Sundsy  night  blubbering  and  trying  to 
sing  Auld  lAng  Syne  as  the  last  train  pulled 
out.  On  our  own  part  we  recalled  that  J\we 
night  in  1923  when  fire  wrecked  the  train- 
shed  and  threatened  the  station.  Prohibi- 
tion was  heavy  on  the  land,  and  we  had 
been  visiUng  a  sick  friend  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  Walking  up  Fifteenth  Street  that 
night,  we  suddenly  beard  the  clang  and  clat- 
ter of  the  fire  engines.  And  at  Market  Street. 
we  saw  the  flames  leap  skyward  from  the 
tralnshed. 

Now  we  were  watching  the  final  act  wn<| 
were  singing  the  song  the  Elks  sing  at  11 
p.  m.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 


The  St  Lawreacc  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

I  '  or  WMooMam 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day I  reported  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
27,  to  complete  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate 
Majority  Policy  Committee  will  promptly 
schedule  action  on  this  long -delayed 
issue. 

At  this  time  I  send  to  the  desk  certain 
material  which  I  believe  will  help  to 
further  clarify  this  important  subject : 

<a)  An  important  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  23. 

(b)  A  nne  article  from  the  April  28, 
1952.  issue  of  the  Midland  Cooperator. 
published  by  the  Midland  Cooperative 
Wholesale,  in  Minneapolis. 

(c)  The  text  of  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  from 
Dr.  N.  R.  Danielian.  vice  president  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Association. 
The  letter  by  Dr.  Danielian  refutes  cer- 
tain points  made  in  a  previous  Monitor 
editorial.  I  invariably  find  Monitor  edi- 
torials constructive  and  stimulating;  but 
I  emphatically  endorse  Dr.  Daniellan'a 
comments  in  this  particular  letter. 

(d)  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city 
of  Glendale,  Wis. 

(e)  Various  letters  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

I  ask  untmimous  consent  that  these 
Items  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  MUwaukee  Journal  of  April  38, 
1953] 

8>AWAT  Moves  Ahead  Aoain  Wtth  or  With. 

otJT  VifTiTD  States 

Canada  continues  to  show  her  determi- 
nation to  get  started  on  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
lAwrence  seaway  and  power  project — alone 
if  the  United  States  continues  to  stall  on 
sharing  In  the  project. 

Latest  Canadian  move  to  force  action  came 
last  week  when  Foreign  Minister  Lester  B. 
Pearson,  of  Canada,  and  President  Trxmian 
reached  an  agreement  on  the  flrst  step  to 
clear  the  way  for  Canada  to  "go  it  alone."  It 
showed  the  President's  determination  to  get 
the  seaway  started  one  way  or  another,  and 
to  put  more  pressure  on  Congress  to  au- 
thorize   United    States    parUcipation    In    It. 

The  White  House  agreement  entailed  noth- 
ing more  than  a  decision  to  ask  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  for  permission  to 
change  the  level  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  River. 
Such  permission  Is  necessary  to  allow  con- 
struction of  dams  necessary  to  hydroelectric 
development.  If  permission  is  granted,  the 
way  wUl  be  open  for  negotiating  the  power 
development  itself. 

The  way  will  also  be  open  for  New  Tork 
State  to  apply  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  permission  to  construct  power  fa- 
cilities on  the  American  side  of  the  river 

and  to  complete  agreements  with  Ontario  for 
Joint  power  development. 

The  President.  In  agreeing  to  begin  ac- 
tion on  power  development,  has  apparently 
retreated  from  hU  previous  stand  which  fa- 
vored Federal  rather  than  State  power  proj- 
ects. He  has  given  at  least  token  recognition 
to  Gov.  Thomas  Dewey's  demand  that  New 
Tork  be  aUowed  to  undertake  the  power 
phase  of  the  program  even  if  the  seaway  Is 
not  built. 

Most  likely  the  President,  in  opening  the 
way  for  alternate  means  of  developing  the 
St.  Lawrence,  considers  this  a  handy  way  to 
increase  presstire  on  Congress.  ThU  is  bomo 
out  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Truman  followed  the 
move  with  letters  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  urging  that  the  seaway  project  be  put 
to  a  vote  and  approved.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  cleared  the  way  for 
a  senate  test  by  sending  the  seaway  blU  to 
the  floor  without  recommendation.  It  will 
at  last  get  a  flghtlng  chance  there. 

The  Increasing  indications  that  Canada 
will  go  it  alone  have  won  many  converts 
to  the  seaway  in  the  last  several  months. 
The  assistance  the  President  Is  giving  to  en- 
able Canada  to  go  It  alone  if  Congress  rejects 
the  seaway  Increases  Canada's  abUity  to 
tackle  the  Job. 

We  hope  that  Congress  takes  the  hint  and 
realises  that  Canada  does  mean  business. 
The  seaway,  one  way  or  another,  is  going  to 
be  biUlt.  The  only  question  that  remains  is 
whether  we  are  to  share  in  it  or  are  to  pay 
tolls  to  Canada  down  thnmgh  the  years  for 
use  of  a  seaway  buUt  on  Canadian  soil. 

(From  the  Midland  Cooperator  of  AprU  28, 

1983] 

St.  Lawkkkcx  Wnx  Chaivgz  Traftic 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  Is  the  greatest  un- 
developed resource  in  North  America  In  terms 
of  water  power. 

The  long  stru^le  to  use  the  river  sppar- 
ently  is  about  to  be  resolved — with  the  Ca- 
nadian Government's  decision  to  harness 
this  river  and  develop  it. 

We  agreed  with  Canada  in  1941  to  do  the 
job  jointly.  We  have  not  honored  the  agree, 
ment,  because  our  Congress  has  not  acted 
on  it. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  why  there  must 
be  a  St.  Lawrence  development,  because 
there  is  about  to  be  a  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment. 


The  Issue  U:  Should  we  let  a  frtendly,  but 
foreign  power  develop  this  great  resource 
which  is  Jointly  ours  with  Canada:  or  shall 
we  turn  our  back  on  it  and  suffer  the  national 
hxmiillatlon  and  the  unfortunate  effecu  that 
wiU  extend  aroimd  the  world  if  we  fall  to 
Join  Canada. 

If  Congress  buries  it  again,  the  informa- 
tion we  have  is  that  in  June  the  Canadians 
WiU  acUvely  go  to  work  to  carry  out  the 
project.  The  Implications  of  that  on  this 
area  are  rather  serious.  Tremendous  loss  of 
national  prestige  will  take  place  when  we  are 
trying  to  export  American  democracy  aU  over 
the  world.  Secondly,  the  Canadians  will  de- 
sign the  works;  they  wUl  set  the  level  of  tolls. 
American  shipping  will  pay  for  it  through 
tolls  inevitably.  Thirdly,  the  Canadian 
project  will  extend  only  to  Lake  Erie.  They 
already  have  built  the  Welland  Canal  with 
27-foot  channels,  and  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  any  work  beyond  the  western 
end  of  the  Welland  Canal.  Upstream  from 
Detroit,  coming  into  Lake  Michigan,  Lake 
Hiut>n.  Lake  SupeHor.  and  most  of  the  lakes 
we  are  interested  in,  we  will  have  only  the 
21 -foot  channel.  Even  with  a  Canadian 
waterway,  you  can  see  the  threat  of  eco- 
nomic dislocation  to  Wisconsin.  Minnesota, 
nunois,  and  Iowa,  and  the  States  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Lake  waters  seek  sea  level  at  the  Atlantic 
throxigh  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Between 
Lake  Superior  and  Huron  are  the  falU  of  the 
St.  Marys  River,  about  30  feet.  The  waters 
drop  again  slightly  through  the  Detroit 
River.  They  drop  more  than  160  feet  fall- 
ing over  Niagara  Palls,  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Ontario.  From  Ogdensburg,  N.  T..  114 
miles  down  to  Montreal  there's  another  drop 
of  about  325  feet. 

That  drop  of  325  feet  represents  this  great 
power  resource  which  we  are  not  using  and 
have  not  used  the  past  three  centuries  of 
North  American  development. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  engineering 
works  are  VCTy  simple.  They  contemplate  by- 
passing the  various  rapids.  Niagara  Falls  has 
been  bypassed  by  the  Welland  Canal,  built  by 
Canada.  The  falls  of  the  St.  Marys  River 
have  been  overcome  by  the  Soo  Locks,  the 
greatest  and  busiest  ship  canal  in  the  world. 
The  same  type  of  work  must  be  done  in 
the  114  miles  between  Ogdensburg  and  Mon- 
treal, principally  in  the  50-mUe  stretch  Just 
east  of  Ogdensburg  in  the  international 
rapids. 

Tou  have  heard  of  four  hundred  to  flv© 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  kilowatt-hours 
a  year  to  come  out  of  the  Missouri  basin. 
The  International  Rapids  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence develop  13,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours 
a  year.  Along  with  the  construction  of  power 
dams,  would  come  the  construction  of  locks 
and  dams.  There  would  be  seven  large  locks 
between  Montreal  and  Ogdensburg  to  bring 
deep-draft  ships,  using  27-foot  drafts,  into 
the  Great  Lakes.  They  already  have  30  feet 
of  draft  in  the  Welland  Canal  and  in  the  Soo 
locks.  The  flrst  Item  of  bvisiness  is  to  clean 
out  this  114  miles  of  rough  water  between 
C^ensburg  and  Montreal,  to  permit  large 
ships  to  come  In  from  the  Atlantic  and  to 
pass  out  from  the  Great  Lakes  into  the 
AUantic. 

The  engineering  works,  while  they  are 
large,  could  be  done  in  about  foxu-  years. 

There's  going  to  be  a  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. It  will  have  an  economic  effect  Uf>on 
the  Great  Lakes  Just  as  dramatic  and  vital  ac 
the  Panama  Canal  upon  the  west  coast.  It 
will  have  an  effect  upon  population,  upon 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  in  15  to  25  years 
after  deep-draft  ships  come  into  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Opening  the  St.  Lawrence — bringing  salt 
water  to  the  Great  Lakes — wm  bring  a  new 
lease  on  life,  new  business  and  agricultural 
advantages  to  the  Midland  region  and  mili- 
tary security  which  you  are  going  to  need 
very  badly  In  the  critical  generation  ahead. 


^li 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
AprU  20.  1952] 

Thx  Reader  Wtms — St.  Lawucncx  Seawat 

To  the  Chsistian  Schnck  Monttos: 

A  few  points  set  forth  in  your  editorial  of 
January  31  on  the  bt.  Lawrence  seaway 
require  correction. 

While  agreeing  that  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
Is  atune  with  the  growth  of  the  country, 
you  editorial  contended  that  the  present 
urgency  for  the  project  is  not  such  as  would 
warrant  its  construction  during  this  peak 
period  of  defense  mobilization.  You  then 
stated  that,  even  though  the  high-grade 
iron  ore  deposits  of  the  famed  Mesabl  Range 
are  rapidly  nearing  exhaustion,  the  seaway, 
and  the  Labrador  iron  ore  it  will  handle, 
are  not  urgently  required  becaiise  Mesabi's 
"vast  reserves  of  low-grade  taconite  can  be 
processed  about  as  cheaply  as  ore  brought 
from  Labrador." 

This  is  decldely  not  the  case.  Taconite 
is  an  extremely  hard  rock  bearing  20  to  27 
percent  iron  recoverable  by  concentration. 
The  concentration  of  this  Iron  into  a  ma- 
terial suitable  tat  the  Nation's  blast  ftimacea 
requires  a  complicated  12-stage  production 
process  'n  plants  which  involve  a  very  costly 
Initial  investment.  An  example  of  this  high 
capital  outlay  is  the  taconite  concentrating 
plant  planned  for  Beaver  Bay,  Minn.,  which 
will  cost  i70.000.0(X)  for  an  annual  produc- 
tion capacity  of  only  two  and  a  half  million 
tons — In  other  words,  an  initial  investment 
of  128  per  ton  of  annual  capacity. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Norman  W.  Foy,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corp., 
has  testified  to  the  effect  that  taconite  con- 
centration requires  approximately  eight 
times  as  many  man-hours  of  labor  as  the 
production  of  open-pit  ore. 

The  4<X).(XX).(XX)  tons  of  exceptionally  rich 
Iron  ore  already  proven  in  Labrador  Is  of 
the  open-pit.  direct-shipping  variety.     This 
ore.  which  lies  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  can  be  scooped  up  by  power  shovels 
and  loaded  directly  onto  conveyances   that 
wiU   transport   it   to  the   waiting   furnaces. 
Thus,  Labrador  iron  ore  can  be  mined  by 
the  most  inexpensive  method  known,  while 
taconltes  can  be  developed  only  by  the  most 
time-consuming  and  costly  process  in  the 
ore    mining    industry.    Moreover.    Labrador 
ore  lends  itself  to  easy  expansibility  within 
a  short  time.     Officials  of  both  the  Govern- 
ment  and    the   steel    Industry    have    stated 
that  Its  production  could  easUy  be  stepped 
up  to  30.(X5O.0O0  tons  per  year  with  the  addi- 
tion of  more  power  shovels  and  rolling  stock 
for  the  ore  railroad  now  under  construction. 
Tour  editorial  also  refers  with  a  note  of 
optimism  to  the  Steep  Rock  ore  deposits  re- 
cently found  in  Canada  near  Lake  Superior. 
But,'  Dr.    James    Boyd,    former   Director    of 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  stated 
that  Steep  Rock  ore  is  largely  underground 
to    great    depths    (as    much    as    5.(X)0    feet 
down)   and  must  be  mined  by  underground 
shaft   operations.     He   noted,   fiuahermore, 
that  the  iron  formation  Is  "fractured"  and* 
the    underground    water    problem    is    not 
known,  so  that  the  cost  of  mining  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated.    A  fair  indication  of 
Steep  Rock's  potentialities  is  indicated  by 
reports  of  the  company  officials  which  re- 
veal  that  planned   annual   production   rate 
for  the  period  1960  to  1965  is  only  5.000  000 
tons. 

As  a  final  criticism,  your  editorial  Implied 
that  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect at  this  time  would  require  too  great  a 
drain  on  manpower,  materials,  and  money. 
This  opinion  is  not  shared  by  Defense  Mo- 
billzer  Charles  K.  Wilson,  who  Informed  the 
Congress  that  none  of  the  materials  require- 
ments of  the  project  constituted  as  much  as 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  annual  supply. 
He  noted  further  that  the  7.000  American 
workers  required  on  the  site  was  about  one- 


hundredth  of  1  percent  of  the  civilian  latxnr 
force  and  then  remarked: 

"It  Is  with  these  insignificant  fractions  of 
our  available  supply  of  materials  and  man- 
power that  we  can  purchase,  if  we  act  wisely 
and  promptly,  the  vital  and  strategic  ad- 
vantages that  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project  can  confer ,*• 

It  is  erroneous  to  think  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  as  a  make-work  proposition 
suitable  for  a  period  of  economic  slack.  On 
the  contrary.  It  should  be  undertaken  now 
Just  like  any  other  defense  plant,  one  which 
provides,  in  power  and  transportation,  the 
cheapest  alternative  in  cost  of  money  and 
manpower.  If  we  do  not  build  this,  the 
country  will  have  to  build  power  and  rail 
facilities  much  more  expensive. 

It  is  significant  that  the  principal  op- 
ponents of  the  project  are  the  eastern  rail- 
roads, the  New  York  power  companies,  and 
coal  producers,  all  of  them  having  a  vested 
interest  In  more  expensive  sources  of  power 
and  transportation. 

Finally,  your  'Editorial  misses  the  prin- 
cipal issue  at  present.  The  seaway  will  be 
built — by  Canada  if  we  do  not  participate. 
The  impact  on  the  economies  of  both  coun- 
tries will  be  practically  the  same  no  matter 
who  builds  it.  The  issue  l>efore  us  Is: 
Should  the  United  States  participate  to  se- 
cure otir  own  strategic  and  economic 
Interests? 

The  Monitor's  distinguished  editorial 
opinion  could  profitably  ponder  on  this 
point. 

N.  R.  DAinxuAif. 

Washington. 

(EDrrots  Nott. — We  shall  have  to  leave  to 
the  experts  the  argument  as  to  the  cost  of 
processing  taconite.  The  Minnesota  Iron 
Range  Commission  was  quoted  in  April 
1950,  as  saying  that  iron  can  be  produced 
from  Mesabl  taconite  at  a  cost  that  could 
compete  with  foreig.-.  high-grade  ore  owing 
to  the  latter '8  transportation  costs.) 

RxsoLirnoN  Adopted  bt  the  Crrr  or 
Olendale,  Wis. 

"Whereas  in  the  furtherance  of  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  financial  relations  of 
the  Milwaukee  metropolitan  community.  It 
Is  considered  to  be  necessary  and  desirable 
that  the  Milwaukee  harbor  develop  properly 
and  that  shipping  to  and  from  the  Milwau- 
kee harbor  be  made  most  available;  and 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  the  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect Is  desired  in  the  furtherance  of  the  best 
Interest  of  this  metropolitan  community 
and  in  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people;  and 

"W.hereas  Canada  has  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  further  the  said  project  from  its 
standpoint  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  before  it  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  th^t  regard;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  necessary  and  desirable 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  encourage  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Olendale,  That  the  completion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  is  of 
importance  and  Interest  to  the  said  city  and 
the  Milwaukee  metropoUtan  area;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  It  is  desirable  that  the 
Member  of  Congress  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  wherein  the  city  of  Glendale 
is  located  and  the  United  States  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  be  urged  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  said  project;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  the  city  clerk  be  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward  a 
certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Hon- 
orable Chaklcs  J.  Kessten,  Member  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  DUtrict.  State  of  WU- 


oonsin.  and  to  the  Honorable  Alzxandes 
WnxT  and  the  Honorable  Joecra  R.  Mc- 
Caetht,  United  States  Senaton.  State  of 
Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
their  attention  the  wishes  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Glendale  and  the 
Interests  of  the  Milwaukee  metropolitan 
area  in  this  connection." 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  oX  Glendale.  this  22<1  day  of 
AprU. 

O.    J.    KSHZBAir. 

Majfor. 
Countersigned : 

EOWAtO    A.    PSAHIX>W. 

City  Clerk. 
Certificate:  I.  Edward  A.  Prahlow.  being 
the  duly  elected,  qualified  and  acting  city 
clerk  of  the  city  of  Glendale,  Milwaukee 
County.  Wis.,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  resolution  urging  the  completion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect, as  passed  and  adopted  by  the  common 
council  of  said  city  on  the  22d  day  of  April 
1952. 
Dated  this  32d  day  of  April  1952. 

Edwaes  a.  Psahlow. 

City  Clerk. 

Caxpzntxes'  Local  Union.  No.  1741, 
UwriED  Bkothxshooo  or  CAaPEirma 
AND  JoiNBas  or  Amexica, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  March  14.  19S2. 
Dear  Sir:   I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  1.150  members  of  local 
No.  1741  that  I  request  your  wholehearted 
support  of  this  project. 

We  realize  that  you  understand  this  project 
thoroughly.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  the  mdustrlal  growth  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

Hoping  that  thU  project  will  be  approved 
In  the  near  future, 
I  remain. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

AiXAN  SicrrH, 
Recording  Secretarg. 

Pure  Milk  Association. 
Chicago.  lU..  AprU  29.  1952. 
Hon.  Aixxan:cs  Wilrt. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Wiut:  In  behalf  of  the 
14.000  dairy  farmer  members  of  Pure  Milk 
Association  in  the  Chicago  area.  I  am  writing 
to  ask  that  ycu  vote  in  favor  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

We  believe  the  construction  of  this  canal 
will  be  not  only  of  great  value  to  midwest- 
em  agriculture  and  Industry  but  vital  to  our 
national  defense. 

Your  support  of  this  project  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

President.  Pure  Milk  Assoeiotion. 

Smith  Steel  Workers, 
Federal  Labor  Union.  Local  19800.  AFL, 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  April  25.  1952. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sr.NATOR  Wilet:  We  undersUnd  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  Is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  for  consideration. 

The  Smith  Steel  Workers  Union,  Local 
19806,  with  a  membership  o.  over  6.500,  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  this  project,  and  we 
would  appreciate  anything  you  could  do  to 
make  this  project  a  reality. 
Sincerely  yours. 

SMn-H  Steel  Workers  Umoir, 
Local  19806. 

WlLBXTR   LeCLAIR. 

Secretary -Treasurer, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

I  or  MASSACRTTRRTi 

tK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  a  Joint  statement  made 
by  Senator  Thxodobc  Fkamcis  Qumem,  of 
Rhode  Island,  concerning  H.  R.   7571, 
a  bill  to  permit  and  assist  Federal  per- 
sonnel. Including  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families,  to  exercise 
their  voting  franchise  : 
SsRviccMEN's  Voting  Act  or  1962:  A  Bill  Tb 
Protect  the  Voting  Rights  or  Thosb  Who 
Arc  Fighting  To  Prsbxrvb  Our  Country 
From  the  Horrors  or  a  Triro  World  War 
In  the  Senate  the  bill  Is  being  sponsored  by 
Senator  Trsodore  Francis  Orebn,  Democrat, 
of  Rhode  Island:  Senator  Hubert  HtnrpHRxr, 
Democrat,    of   Ifinnesota;    Senator   Hbrbrrt 
LBHMair,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  and  Sena- 
tor Blair  Moodt,  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

A  similar  measure  is  being  introduced  by 
•loRN  W.  McCoucACK.  Democrat,  of  Masaa- 
chusetts.  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  proud  to  associate  otirselves  with  a 
measure  so  vital  to  the  strengthening  and 
preservation  of  American  democracy.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  one  of  the  most  vital  meas- 
ures presented  to  the  Elghty-eeoond  Con- 
greM. 

It  la  TlUl  because  under  present  legisla- 
tion— State  End  Federal — hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  will 
be  unable  to  vote  in  the  1062  election.  It  !• 
a  ahameful  and  shocking  fact  that  at  least 
ooe-haU  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have 
failed  to  enact  adequate  servicemen's  vottng 
lavs. 

The  most  critical  problem  under  Stat* 
laws  for  servloemen's  voting  is  the  time 
Interval  between  the  day  on  which  a  State 
ballot  can  be  maUed  to  a  serviceman  and 
the  nnal  date  on  which  It  must  be  re- 
turned In  order  to  be  counted.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates  that  a  45-day 
Interval  is  essential  if  the  ballots  are  to 
catch  up  with  the  servicemen  and  are  to 
be  returned  In  time.  It  was  a  46-day  In- 
terval which  was  recommended  to  the  States 
by  the  Congress  In  1044  and  again  In  1040. 

A  4&-day  interval  Is  even  mtjre  Imperative 
today  than  It  was  In  1044.  "The  amount 
of  avaUable  air-transport  service  for  baUot 
maU  U  ISM  than  in  1»44.  The  mail  cannot 
always  be  moved  when  received  and,  on 
the  average.  Ij  requiring  more  time  in  tran- 
Rlt  than  it  did  during  World  War  H.  Mfifl 
does  not  move  rapidly  between  ah  air  ter- 
minal and  an  srtdressee,  particularly  if  ha 
Is  on  active  duty  with  a  combat  unit  or 
at  sea."  (Voting  in  the  Armed  Forces,  re- 
port of  the  Special  Committee  of  PoUtical 
SdentUts.  House  Doc.  No.  407,  82d  Cong- 
ad  aea..  pp.  3»-40.) 

Tet  90  States  do  not  allow  adequate  time 
for  aervicemea  to  get  their  balloU  In  on 
time  to  be  counted.  In  11  States,  only  so 
days  are  provided.  In  8  States,  even  less 
than  so  days  are  provided. 

L«t  us  look  at  some  other  defects:  Seven 
°**teB  do  not  allow  servicemen  to  register 
by  maU;  five  States  do  not  accept  service- 
men's post-card  applications  for  ballots; 
three  States  do  not  allow  absentee  voting  by 
an  esrvicemen:  in  nine  SUtea,  the  voting 
*»•■  •**  subject  to  two  or  more  of  the  above 
deficiencies. 


In  aU,  26  SUtes  have  major  defects  in 
their  laws  on  soldier  voting.  This  record 
is  spelled  out  in  detail  in  the  accompanying 
table.  i-"j"^ 

Every  patriotic  American  should  be  shocked 
by   these   facts. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  recognize  that 
soldiers,  too,  have  rights. 

In  simple  Justice,  we  should  all  pledge 
ourselves  to  support  the  GI  bill  of  voting 
rights  which  was  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  political  scientists  and  which  the 
President  transmitted  to  Congress  In  his 
message  of  March  28: 

"We  believe  that  all  servicemen  of  voting 
age,  whether  in  the  United  States  or  overseas, 
should  have  the  right — 

"1.  To  vote  without  registering  in  person. 
"2.  To  vote  without  paying  a  poll  taE. 
*^.  To  vote  without  meeting  unreasonable 
residence  requirements. 

"4.  To  vote  without  meeting  unreasonable 
literacy  and  educational  requirements. 

"6.  To  use  the  Federal  post-card  applica- 
tion for  a  ballot. 

"0.  TO  receive  ballots  for  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections  In  time  to  vote. 

"7.  To  be  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  voting  rights. 

"8.  To  receive  essential  Information  con- 
cerning candidates  and  Issues. 

"9.  To  receive  essential  information  con- 
cerning the  methods  by  which  the  right  to 
vote  may  be  exercised. 

"10.  To  receive  essential  Information  on 
the  duty  of  'citizens  in  uniform*  to  defend 
our  democratic  Institutions  by  using,  rather 
than  ignoring,  their  voting  rights." 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  would  translate 
these  ideals  into  reality — and  do  so  in  time 
for  our  servicemen  to  vote  In  the  ««■*««"» 
November  election. 

The  essence  of  the  bill  to  a  series  of  spedflo 
congressional  recommendations  for  action  by 
the  States.  (See  tlUe  n.)  This  foUows  the 
pattern  of  the  wartime  Soldiers'  Voting  Act 
tmder  which  Congress  then  enacted  a  detailed 
list  of  recommendations  for  action  by  tha 
several  States. 

Some  States  with  defective  legislation  will 
not  be  able  to  take  additional  legislative  ac- 
tion this  year.  In  other  cases  where  the  de- 
sire and  Interest  to  act  Is  unquestioned,  It 
may  be  simply  impractical  or  inexpedient  to 
act  In  time.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  might 
even  be  possible — though  we  hate  to  admit 
It — that  there  may  be  a  lack  of  suffldant  In- 
terest In  the  subject. 

This  bill  therefore  provides  for  a  temporary 
Federal  ballot,  effective  only  in  1952.  In  the 
case  of  any  State  which  does  not  live  up  to 
the  barest  minimum  of  decent  standards  In 
the  handling  of  thto  crucial  problem,  a  Fed- 
eral ballot  is  provided.  ThU  Federal  ballot 
will  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— except  for  people  in  the  Coast  Guard 
whose  Federal  balloU  would  be  handled  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

As  President  Truman  stated  In  his  Maix:b 
28  message:  "The  Congress  should  not 
shrink  from  accepting  its  responsibility  and 
exercising  its  constitutional  powers  to  give 
soldiers  the  right  to  vote  where  the  States 
fall  to  do  so." 

The  Federal  ballot  provisions  In  thto  bill 
are  not  the  same  as  those  In  the  World  War 
n  leglslaUon.  The  1044  Federal  ballot  was 
legislatively  complex  and  administratively 
unworkable.  We  do  not  propoee  to  revive 
It.  The  provisions  in  this  biU  are  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  easy  to  administer. 

We  agree  with  the  President,  however, 
that  "if  prompt  action  is  taken  by  the  States, 
as  It  should  be.  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid 
the  use  of  a  Federal  ballot  altogether."  It 
Is  much  better  for  matters  of  this  type  to  be 
handled  by  the  SUtes.  We  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  will  remind 
the  officials  of  our  State  governments  of  their 
great  responslbUlties  to  iMt»tect  the  constltu- 
ttonal  rights  of  our  fighting  men  and  women. 


This  proposed  legislation  deals  with  a  truly 
nonpartisan  issue.  It  should  be  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  all  of  us,  whether  Demo- 
crats or  RepubUcans,  to  see  to  It  that  the 
2,600,000  men  and  women  of  voting  age 
In  the  Armed  Forces  are  given  a  fair  and 
equlUble  chance  to  vote  in  the  1952  elec- 
tions. We  earnestly  hc^je  that  this  bill  will 
be  speedily  enacted  into  law. 

We  know  there  will  be  some  who  will  say. 
"What  Is  the  hurry?  Why  not  let  the  States 
handle  this  matter  In  their  own  ways  and  la 
their  own  good  time?" 

When  the  Commxmlst  aggressors  struck  In 
Korea,  our  fighting  men  did  not  respond  at 
leisure  and  in  their  own  good  time.  They 
were  rushed  Into  the  fray  because  we  were 
faced  with  an  emergency  and  speed  was  es- 
sential. 

We  owe  It  to  these  men  to  act  with  the 
same  sense  of  urgency  In  giving  them  the 
basic  right  they  are  fighting  for— the  right 
to  participate  in  the  Government  they  are 
defending  at  great  sacrifice  and  at  a  cost  of 
suffering  and  bloodshed  beyond  measure. 

25  States  tpith   inadequate  laws  on  soldier 
voting 
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< 

»  States 

1  Cso  deaisnate  choice  for  or  acainat  any  candidste  by 
letter,  acknowledged  before  s  aommissiooed  officer 
raaOed  to  eounty  clerk  within  60  days  prior  to  election! 
Letter  has  effect  of  an  abamtse  ballot. 

J  Members  of  Armed  Foroes  can  re-ngister  by  maO. 

•Member  of  aerviceman's  family  can  register  in  his 
behalf. 

*  No  abamtee  votlnc  for  members  of  Reinilsr  KstaN 
Uabment.    Others  are  allowed  absentee  votins. 

^ort.—Ia  view  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  obuta* 
tng  up-to-date  Information  on  recnt  State  laws  and  au- 
thoritative interpretations  of  ambiruous  provisions  of 
law,  this  tabalstian  is  sab)ect  to  reviakxi. 

Sources:  American  Political  Science  Associstian  Rs- 
port  (H.  Doc.  N'o.  407),  Democratic  National  Committ«s 
Absentee  Voteis  Bnrean,  Department  of  Defense. 

Sbction-bt-Sbction    Sttmmaxt    of    Sbvics- 
MKN's  Votimo  Act  or  1952 

TTTLS  I.  THX  aiOHT  TO  VOIS 

Section  101  provides  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  eligible  to  register  and 
qualified  to  vote  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections  when  absent  from  home, 
notwithstanding  any  State  laws  relating  to 
registration. 

Section  102  provides  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  be  not  required  to  pay  a  poll 
tax  as  a  condition  of  voting  In  Federal  elec- 
tions. 


X 
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Section  103  states  that  nothing  In  the  act 
sh&ll  be  deemed  to  restrict  tbe  right  of  any 
person  to  vote  In  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

TITLX   n.   RXCOMMINOATIONS   OF  THZ   CONGEESS 
TO   SCTCaAL   STATXS 

Section  201 :  Congress  recommends  that 
States  take  legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tion to  allow  members  serving  with  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  associated  civilian  per- 
sonnel, to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  In  primary, 
general  or  special  elections. 

Section  202:  Congress  makes  these  recom- 
mendations to  the  States,  regarding  members 
serving  with  the  Armed  Forces,  and  asso- 
ciated civilian  personnel: 

(a)  That  the  States  accept  the  standard 
Federal  post  card  application  for  registration, 
absentee  ballots,  and  to  supply  the  necessary 
Information  required  to  carry  out  the  State 
absentee  balloting  laws. 

(b)  That  personal  registration  be  waived. 

(c)  That  registration  be  waived  for  those 
honorably  discharged  too  late  to  register. 

(d)  That  State  secretaries  of  state  forward 
postcard  applications  promptly  to  the  appro- 
priate local  official. 

(e)  Cooperate  with  local  officials  to  see 
that  absentee  ballots  and  Instructions  be 
supplied  promptly  to  voters  sending  post- 
card applications. 

(f )  That  envelopes  enclosing  absentee  bal- 
lots be  plainly  marked  In  red.  and  sent  by 
•Ir  mall,  post-free. 

(g-1)  Provisions  designed  to  hasten  the 
orderly  transmittal  and  marking  of  absentee 
ballots.  Including  forms  of  oath  to  establish 
legal  right  to  vote. 

(m)  That  absentee  ballots  will  be  available 
for  mailing  not  later  than  45  days  before  the 
last  date  on  which  such  ballots  will  be 
counted. 

(n)  That  Secretary  of  Stote  of  the  United 
States  be  furnished  at  least  90  days  In  ad- 
vance, with  information  on  primary,  special, 
and  general  elections,  for  distribution  among 
the  Interested  agencies  of  the  Government. 

(o)  That  where  a  special  application  Is 
required  for  registration  by  mall.  States  pro- 
vide that  the  necessary  forms  be  sent  with 
the  State  ballot  and  returned  with  it. 

TTTL*    in.    rEOESAL   BESPONSIBn-RlZS 

Section  301:  The  Attorney  General  shall 
continue  to  cooperate  with  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  In  assisting  with  drafts  of 
State  legislation  designed  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  for  State  action.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
publish  reports  on  number  of  absentee  ballot 
applications  received  in  each  State,  number 
of  executed  ballots  received  in  each  State. 
and  number  of  persons  of  voting  age  from 
•ach  State  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Section  302 :  An  Information  and  education 
program  on  voting  rights  and  information 
tor  servicemen  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and,  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  303  (a) :  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  print  and  distribute  post- 
card applications  for  ballots  to  be  distributed 
to  executive  agencies.  These  post  cards  shall 
be  delivered  by  hand  to  those  persons  whose 
Federal  or  military  service  is  prlmarUy  re- 
lated to  the  activities  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned. They  shall  be  made  available  out- 
aide  the  United  States  not  later  than  August 
15  prior  to  the  election,  and  within  the 
United  States  not  later  than  September  15 
prior  to  the  election. 

(b)  Stipulates  information  to  be  prlntfed 
on  the  post  card. 

Section  304  prescribes  that  all  Federal 
offlclalB  cooperate  In  facilitating  the  trans- 
mission ei  post  cards  and  ballots. 

Section  305  provides  that  within  1  month 
of  the  convening  of  the  first  session  of  each 


new  Congress,  the  Federal  offlclala  involved 
shall  submit  to  Congress  complete  reports 
covering  their  responsibilities  under  the  act. 

TTTLZ  IV.  THX  FEDOUL  BALLOT  FOI    I9Sa 

Section  401  authorizes  use  of  Federal  ballot 
by  members  of  Armed  Forces  who  are  resi- 
dents of  those  States  whose  election  laws 
do  not  meet  criteria  established  in  sec.  402. 

Section  40a :  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
published  in  Federal  Register  not  later  than 
July  15.  1952.  list  of  those  SUtes  whose  elec- 
tion laws  meet,  as  a  minimum,  these  criteria 
for  members  of  Armed  Forces :  ( 1 )  allow  ab- 
sentee voting;  (2)  do  not  require  personal 
registration;  (3)  accept  the  Federal  post  card 
as  a  valid  application  for  absentee  ballot: 
(4)  allow  45  days  between  mailing  and  count- 
ing of  absentee  ballots. 

Section  403 :  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Secreury  of 
Defense  for  other  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  print  and  distribute  Federal 
ballots  according  to  a  prescribed  form.  Com- 
mrndlng  officers  shall  post  lists  of  candidates, 
furnish  units  members  with  instructions  for 
voting  procedure,  and  facilitate  return  of 
marked  ballots. 

Section  404 :  Upon  receiving  a  marked  Fed- 
eral ballot,  the  State  secretary  of  State  shall 
transmit  it  to  the  appropriate  local  officials, 
where  it  shall  be  counted  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  ballots. 

Section  405:  No  Federal  ballot  shall  b« 
valid  If  the  voter  has  also  voted  in  person 
or  by  at>sentee  State  ballot:  if  the  oath  is 
later  than  the  date  of  the  election;  or  if  the 
ballot  Is  received  later  than  the  closing  of  the 
polls. 

Section  406:  Ballots  received  by  the  secre- 
tary of  State  too -late  for  counting  shall  b« 
retained  until  the  time  has  expired  for  con- 
testing the  election,  and  then  destroyed. 

Section  407:  State  secretaries  of  SUte  shaU 
fiirnlsh  to  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Treasury  information  necessary  to  compile 
lists  of  candidates  in  Federal  elections. 

Section  408:  Federal  ballou,  Instructions, 
and  envelopes  shall  be  suitable  for  air  mail- 
ing. 

Section  409:  Instructions-  for  marking 
ballot  and  executing  oath.     > 

Section  410:  Provisions  of  this  title  shaU 
expire  December  31,  1952. 

Section  411:  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Trtastiry  shall  coordinate  their  efforts  in 
carrying  out  this  title. 

TITLE  V.   MISCELLANEOUS   PEOVISIONS 

Section  601:  Definitions  of  terms  used  in 
the  act.  "Persons  serving  in  or  with  Federal 
or  military  service  of  the  United  States"  In- 
cludes members  of  uniformed  services,  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  United  States  whether 
or  not  subject  to  civil  service,  members  of  the 
merchant  marine,  and  spouses  and  depend- 
ents of  members  of  uniformed  services  and 
civilian  employees. 

Section  502  prohibits  public-opinion  poU- 
Ing  of  members  of  Armed  Forces. 

Section  603  provides  that  post  cards,  bal- 
lots, and  voting  instructions  shall  be  trans- 
mitted air  mall,  postage  free. 

Section  504  empowers  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  noncommissioned  officers  above  the 
rank  of  sergeant  to  administer  oaths. 

Sections  505-500:  Provisions  necessary  to 
prevent  fraud,  undue  Influence  on  voters  in 
Armed  Forces,  and  penalties. 

Section  510:  Separability  clause.  If  any 
portion  of  the  act  be  declared  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  act  shaU  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Section  511:  Repeal  of  voting  statutes  of 
1944.  1946.  and  1950.  pertinent  provlaions  of 
which  are  Incorporated  In  this  act. 

Section  612:  Authorizing  approprtations  to 
carry  out  the  pxirposes  of  the  act. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVia 
Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Append:  of  the 
Record.  I  Include  an  article  by  the 
Counteso  Waldeck  entitled  "Homosexxial 
International." 

The  Countess  Waldeck  knows  the 
background  in  Germany  of  this  kind  of 
vice  in  government.  Many  people  be- 
lieve that  the  infamous  Eulenburg  scan- 
dal dealt  a  death  blow  to  the  empire  of 
the  Hohenzollems. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  dangers  to  our 
own  country  and  our  whole  political 
Structure  from  this  kind  of  an  interna- 
tional ring  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme 
and  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly. 

The  present  article  appeared  In  the 
Washington  news  letter.  Human  Events, 
and  it  deserves  attention  and  study  from 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

HOMOaiXUAL  iKTOJfATIOHAL 

(By  R.  a.  Waldeck) 

On  March  25.  1952.  Mr.  Carlisle  H.  Hume!- 
sine.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  SUte.  told » 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
the  Bute  Department  had  otisted  119  homo- 
sexuals during  last  year.' 

Thus,  almost  casually,  there  was  brought 
to  public  attention  a  most  Important  and 
dangerous  state  of  affairs,  namely,  the  In- 
vasion of  American  political  life  by  "the  men 
of  Sodom"   (OenesU  IS:   13). 

Popular  reaction  to  this  sensational  piece 
of  news  ranged  all  the  way  from  righteous 
Indignation  on  religious  grounds  to  a  peeudo- 
llberal  attitude  of  tolerance.  However,  few 
people  bothered  to  inquire  deeply  into  the 
facts  of  the  matter.  Even  those  who  cau- 
tioned against  homosexuals  on  the  ground 
that  they  represented  a  bad  security  risk 
did  BO  mainly  because  their  socUl  vulner- 
abUlty  exposed  them  to  all  sorts  of  black- 
mau. 

Valid  as  this  aspect  of  the  problem  U,  It 
Is  a  comparatively  minor  one.  In  reality  the 
main  reason  why.  at  thU  Juncture  of  history 
the  elimination  of  the  homosexuals  from' 
all  Government  agencies  and  especlaUy  from 
the  SUte  Department  U  of  vlui  urgency  U 
^at  by  the  very  nature  of  their  vice  they 
belong  to  a  sinister,  mysterious,  and  efficient 
international. 

Welded  together  by  the  Identity  of  their 
forbidden  desires,  of  their  strange,  sad  needs. 
habits,  dangers,  not  to  mention  their  out- 
rageously fatuous  vocabulary,  members  of 
this  international  constitute  a  world-wide 
conspiracy  against  society.  This  conspiracy 
has  spread  all  over  the  globe;  has  penetrated 

>  Washington  Evening  star.  March  25  1952 
•On  February  26.  1951,  Mr.  Humelslne  told 
the  House  committee  that  the  SUte.  Depart- 
ment had  purged  Itself  of  54  homosexuals  in 
the  preceding  12  months;  and  a  year  previ- 
ous, the  SUte  Department  told  a  SenaU 
Committee  that  between  1947  and  1950  the 
Department  had  got  rid  of  91  homosexuals. 
Bee  hearings  before  Senate  Subcommittee  for 
Appropriations  (Slst  Cong,  ad  sess..  ot  L 
pp.  602^3).  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee for  Appropriations.  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  (82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  pp.  390-391). 


all  classes;  operates  In  armies  and  In  prisons; 
has  Infiltrated  Into  the  press,  the  movies, 
and  the  cat^nets;  and  it  all  but  dominates 
the  aru.  literature,  theater,  music,  and  TV. 
And  here  Is  why  homosexual  officials  are 
a  peril  to  us  In  the  present  stniggle  between 
West  and  Bast:  members  of  one  conspiracy 
are  prone  to  Join  another  conspiracy.  This 
Is  one  reason  why  so  many  homosexuals 
from  being  enemies  of  society  in  general, 
become  enemies  of  capitalism  in  particular. 
Without  being  necessarily  Marxist  they  serve 
the  ends  of  the  Communist  International 
in  the  name  of  their  rebellion  against  the 
prejudices,  standards.  Ideals  of  the  bourgeois 
world.  Another  reason  for  the  homosexual- 
Oenmunlst  alliance  U  the  instability  and 
p«Mlon  for  Intrlgtie  for  Intrigue's  sake,  which 
is  Inherent  in  the  homoeezual  personality. 
A  third  reason  Is  the  social  promiscuity  with- 
in the  homosexual  minority  and  the  fusion 
It  effects  between  u|H>cr  claas  and  proletarian 
corruption. 

LpouncAL  coaaosioN 
om  has  always  been  in  pollttae.  Long 
before  there  was  a  homoaexual  interna- 
tional homosexual  Intrigue — sometime  on 
an  International  scale — enlivened  the  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  annals.  I  mention  only 
Julius  Caesar's  affair  with  King  Nlcodmedes 
of  Bltbynla  which  excited  his  contemporartes 
much  more  than  the  one  with  Cleopatra. 
To  paraphrase  a  remark  of  Marcel  Proust — 
love  of  men  led  Caesar  unto  Tlrillty  and 
▼IrlUty  unto  glory,  as  It  did  some  other 
extraordinary  personalities,  such  as  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  and  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia.  There  was  the  reign  of  the  nilg- 
nons  which  became  the  undoing  of  Henri 
m.  last  of  the  Valois  Kings,  and  the  homo- 
aexual camarilla  around  Monsieur,  Louis 
xrv's  brother,  which  occaslonaUy  said  It  with 
murder.  There  was  also  that  diplomatic 
agent  Louis  XV.  the  ambiguous  Chevalier 
dion  who.  turning  up  alternately  In  men's 
and  women's  clothes,  functioned  for  a  while 
In  St.  Petersburg  as  a  female  reader  of  KUc- 
abeth  of  Russia  only  to  present  himself  later 
as  an  adoring  cphebe  of  Predcrlck  the  Great 
In  Potedam. 

But  It  was  the  great  **«"iot^xusl  scandal  of 
the  early  twentieth  century— the  Bulenburg 
ease — which  awakened  public  opinion  to  the 
menace  of  homosexuality  In  politics.  This 
famotis  German  ease  was  ftrst  exposed  In 
1906  in  a  aeries  ot  startling  articles  by  Maxi- 
milian Harden  In  Die  Zukunft.  These  arti- 
cles charged  that  Prince  Phlll  Eulenburg. 
the  Kaiser's  favorite,  and  his  clique  of  homo- 
sexual friends,  formed  a  "state  within  the 
state,  a  government  against  the  government" 
on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne.  "There  ex- 
IsU,"  Harden  claimed,  "two  policies,  the  offi- 
cial policy  and  the  secret  policy  of  Kulen- 
burg."  The  latter's  policy  was  Inspired,  he 
Insisted,  by  the  homosexual  French  charge 
d'affaires  in  Berlin  and  was  designed  to 
weaken  the  German  position. 

Harden  could  write  like  an  avenging  an- 
gel when  he  was  angry,  and  he  was  very 
angry.  An  admirer  of  the  last  Prince  Bis- 
marck, he  was  horrified  by  the  rapid  deterio- 
ration of  the  powerful  Reich  forged  by  the 
Iron  Chancellor,  and  believed  he  found 
the  key  to  this  deterioration:  German  pub- 
lic life  was  riddled  with  homosexuality.  In 
fact,  the  Eulenburg  scandal  was  preceded 
and  paralleled  by  other  homosexual  scandals 
featuring  high  aristocrats,  generals,  indus- 
trlalisu.  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Kal- 
■erlB  Intimate  circle.  Hence :  Sodom  delenda 
•St.  The  homosexuals  had  to  be  eliminated 
from  influential  positions.  No  sUte,  Harden 
was  convinced,  was  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand their  corroding  influence. 

I  was  a  young  child  in  Germany  when, 
after  months  of  such  attacks,  Prince  Eulen- 
burg found  himself  finally  compelled  to  sue 
Harden  for  libel.  I  can  still  rememl>er  the 
shock  it  was  to  public  opinion  when  Harden 
won.  The  verdict  came  after  a  long-drawn- 
cut  litigation,  and  right  up  to  the  end  the 
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German  bourgeoisie  was  convinced  that 
Harden  was  a  liar.  They  could  not  believe 
that  the  scabrous  stories  he  told  about  the 
mighty  were  true.  Hardens  final  triumph 
^>elled  not  only  Euienbin-g's  but  also  the 
Kaiser's  guUt.  Not  that  Wllhelm  was  ever 
suspected  of  belonging  to  Sodom  himself. 
However,  he  had  shown  a  deplorable  affinity 
for  homosexuals,  and  this  was  enough  to 
make  of  the  Eulenburg  case  the  necklace 
affair  of  the  German  Empire — a  morbid 
manlfesUtion  of  a  state  of  general  depravity 
that  later  erupted  into  the  tragedy  of  World 
War  I. 

THK  m   THAT  BTITDS 

There  are  various  theories  concerning  the 
origin  of  homosexuality.  Some  attribute  It 
to  a  glandular  predisposition,  others  to  a 
hereditary  one.  According  to  modern  psy- 
chology the  homosexual  is  a  victim  of  ar- 
rested emotional  development  which  makes 
It  impossible  for  him  to  sublimate  a  child- 
hood experience  of  Identification  with  and 
Jealousy  of  the  mother.  All  agree  that,  as 
the  feminine  element  marks,  more  or  less 
subtly,  his  gestiires.  his  contours,  his  voice, 
a  complicated  mass  of  obscure  hates,  frus- 
trations, Inferiority  feelings,  and  guilt  feel- 
ings mark  his  hiualliated  soul. 

In  other  words,  the  homosexual  would  be 
an  unh^>py  and  unsUble  htunan  being, 
even  if  he  were  not  forced  to  "live  in  false- 
hood and  perjury"  (Marcel  Proust).  Still, 
the  opprobrium  and  the  dangers  weighing  on 
him  add  greatly  to  hU  insUbUity.  More  or 
leas  consciously  he  hates  a  society  which 
makes  him  feel  different  and  which.  Judg- 
ing his  deepest  desires  as  shameful  and  pun- 
ishable, forces  him  to  conceal,  deny,  camou- 
flage them. 

This  many  grounded  vulnerability  In  Itself, 
Harden  understood,  made  the  homosexual  a 
bad  security  risk.  And  he  also  imderstood 
this  aggravating  factor — namely  that  the 
mysterious  laws  which  rule  this  condemned 
portion  of  humanity  are  more  binding  on  Ito 
members  than  any  national,  spiritual,  social 
loyalties.  With  downright  McCarthylah 
pertinacity.  Harden  Insisted  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  an  international  homosexual 
conspiracy  gnawing  away  at  the  very  sinews 
of  the  state.  At  the  time  of  his  writing, 
this  was  an  exaggeration,  but  somehow  the 
future  dwelt  in  him  and  his  exaggeration 
previewed  a  not-too-distant  reaUty. 

Actually,  the  homosexual  international 
began  to  gnaw  at  the  sinews  of  the  sUte  In 
the  1980's.  UntU  then  it  Just  nibbled.  I 
have  before  me  notes  I  took  over  25  years 
ago  about  that  nibbling  stage.  Still  very 
new  to  politics,  I  was  amaaed  to  discover  that 
the  "Cherchec  I'homme"  pointed  to  a  much 
more  powerful  factor  In  International  af- 
fairs than  the  "Cherchex  la  fenune." 

With  fascination  I  watched  the  little  so- 
doms  functioning  within  embassies  and  for- 
eign offices.  Somehow  homosextials  alwa3rs 
seemed  to  come  by  the  doaen,  not  because 
they  were  cheaper  that  way  but  rather  be- 
cause a  homosexual  Ambassador  or  chargd 
d'affaires  or  Under  Secretary  of  8UU  liked 
to  staff  his  •neam"  with  his  own  people.  An- 
other reason  was  that  the  homosexuals  reaUy 
do  look  after  their  own.  "Damn  it.  In  order 
to  make  a  career  one  should  have  been  ab- 
normal." That's  how  Baron  Holsteln.  Gray 
Eminence  of  the  WUhelmstrasse,  commented 
on  Harden's  disclosures  ot  this  fine-meshed 
network  of  direct  and  indirect  Influences 
with  the  help  of  which  the  homosexual 
cliques  pushed  their  members  Into  Impor- 
Unt  positions. 

The  scope  of  this  article  does  not  permit 
naming  names  and  places.  This  is  regretta- 
ble on  historical  grounds.  For,  the  "Cher- 
ches  I'homme"  is  the  key  to  many  happen- 
ings In  international  politics  v^ilch  the 
newspapers  dont  explain. 

Why  had  a  cerUin  caplUllst  ootintry  such 
an  amasing  Influenoe  on  the  politics  of  a 
certain  revolutionary  country?    Because  the 


aristocratic  ambassador  of  the  capitalist 
country  was  a  homosexual  and  so  was  the 
foreign  minister  of  the  revolutionary  coun- 
try, and  the  perfect  vinderstandlng  between 
them  cut  across  ideologies.  Why  did  a  cer- 
tain trilateral  trade  conference,  which  seemed 
hopelessly  bogged  down,  suddenly  come  to 
We  again?  Because  the  homosexual  head 
of  one  mission,  in  order  to  please  a  homo- 
sexxial aide  of  the  other  mission,  decided  to 
sacrifice  some  vested  interesU  at  home  for 
the  sake  of  better  understanding  abroad. 
There  were  many  more  InsUnces  of  this  kind; 
they  didn't  then  add  up  to  a  menace.  But 
In  politics  it  is  always  smart  to  fear  a  power 
not  because  It  is  dangerous  but  becaiise  It 
could  become  dangerous. 

That  the  homosexual  International  could 
become  dangerous  should  have  been  evident 
to  anyone  who  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  mysterious  manner  in  which  homo- 
sexuals recognise  each  other — by  a  glance, 
a  gesture,  an  Indefinable  pitch  of  voice — 
and  the  astonishing  understanding  which 
this  recognition  creates  between  men  who 
seem  to  be  sociaUy  or  politically  at  opposite 
poles.  True,  other  Internationals  are  better 
organlaed  and  more  artlculau.  But  what 
Is  the  unifying  force  of  race,  of  faith,  of 
Ideology  as  compared  to  the  unifying  force 
of  a  vice  which  intimately  links  the  press 
tycoon  to  the  beggar,  the  JaUbird  to  the  Am- 
bassador, the  General  to  the  Pullman  porter? 

RCMOeEXDAUTT     AND    OOMMTmmC 

The  alliance  between  the  homosexual  In- 
ternational and  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional started  at  the  dawn  of  the  Pink  Decade. 
It  was  then  that  the  homosexual  aristoc- 
racy— T  rlters,  poeU,  painters,  and  such — dis- 
covered Marxism.  Why  did  this  bleak  doc- 
trine charm  people  who  up  to  now  had  posed 
as  decadent  esthetes.  No  doubt,  the  same 
sentiments  which  motivated  the  Communist 
conversion  of  intellectuals  In  general — such 
as  opposition  to  nazlsm  and  fascism,  visions 
of  the  end  of  caplUUsm  and  the  need  of 
a  faith — played  a  part  In  the  Communist 
conversion  of  homosexual  Intellectuals.  But 
partictilar  emotions  gave  It  an  additional 
fervor. 

First  of  all,  a  sense  of  guilt  concerning 
their  forbidden  desires  and  the  hop^  to  purge 
themselves  of  it  by  cooperating  with  the 
workers  movement  loomed  large.  Then,  too. 
the  Commimist  assumption  that  the  workers 
represented  the  future  gave  a  respecUble 
facade  to  that  social  promiscuity  which  is 
the  secret  element  of  their  vice.  As  some 
women  take  up  bridge  or  golf  or  current  af- 
fairs because  it  gives  them  a  common  Interest 
with  the  men  they  love,  the  upperclass  homo- 
sexuals took  up  Marxism  because  they  felt 
this  brought  them  closer  to  their  proletarian 
ephebes. 

Furthermore,  the  promise  of  a  classless 
society  where  everyone  would  be  free  ap- 
pealed to  their  own  need  of  freedom  from 
"bourgeois"  constraint.  For,  weren't  they 
too  an  oppressed  class?  Weren't  they  too 
threatened  in  their  conditions  of  existence — 
Commimlst  manifesto?  The  way  they  fig- 
ured It,  the  CommunisU  In  fighting  capital- 
ism were  revenging  them  for  the  ostracism 
which  capitalist  society  held  forever  dangling 
over  their  heads. 

True,  quite  a  few  homosexual  Intellectuals 
soon  found  that  Marxism  wasnt  all  It  was 
cracked  up  to  be.  Thus  the  great  French 
writer  Andr£  Glde — whom  the  European 
homosexuals  call  "our  Goethe" — solemnly 
repudiated  the  god  that  failed.  Others  fol- 
lowed his  example,  especially  when  they  dis- 
covered that  Russia  was  by  no  means  the 
homosexual  paradise  they  had  imagined. 

Such  noUble  defections  notwithstanding. 
Marxism  did  not  lose  its  lure  for  aodom. 
On  the  contrary.  As  things  developed  the 
the  homosexual  International  has  become 
a  sort  of  auxiliary  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national.    This  Is  the  more  alarming  since 
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the  homosexuals  are  multlplyliig  as  the  sand 
upon  the  seashore. 

BOON  TO  TBX  COMHTTEKIV 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  homosexual  5- 
year  plan?  I  heard  this  question  frequently 
discussed  during  my  recent  travels  In  Eu- 
rope— and  by  no  means  in  Jest.  Some  astute 
observers  Insisted  that  the  disturbing  in- 
crease In  homosexuality,  not  to  speak  of  its 
Marxist  accentuation.  Is  the  result  of  a  Mos- 
cow-directed propaganda  expressly  designed 
to  corrode  the  tissues  of  capitalist  society. 
I  believe  that  they  overstate  their  case. 
A  man  doesn't  become  a  homosexual  by 
propaganda  just  r.8  he  doesn't  become  club- 
footed  by  propaganda.  But  it  goes  without 
saying  that  Mtoscow  has  long  recognized  the 
potentialities  of  the  homosexual  interna- 
tional. 

There  are  two  factors  which  make  the 
homosexual  international  a  boon  to  the 
Comintern — one  is  that  It  puts  at  her  dis- 
posal a  network  which,  superior  to  her  own 
In  scope  and  flexibility,  is  almost  impene- 
trably obscure.  And  the  other  is  that  thia 
network  moves  in  natural  harmony  with 
Communist  alms. 

If  the  homosexuals  did  nothing  but  diffuse 
their  particular  brand  of  moral  and  physical 
corruption  through  the  media  of  entertain- 
ment, they  would  merit  well  by  Stalin.  A 
case  In  point  is  their  inflltration  of  TV. 
which  Robert  C.  Ruark  castigated  so  wittily 
In  his  column  In  Lieu  of  Humor  (New  York 
World  Telegram  of  February  15,  1952). 
Probably  no  Communist  propaganda  is  in- 
tended by  these  comedians  who,  giggling  and 
swishing  and  addressing  each  other  by  girls' 
names.  Invade  the  American  home  via  the 
screen.  But  one  can't  help  wondering  what 
will  become  of  a  society  whose  children  and 
youngsters  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
nauseating  amblguousness  of  their  manner- 
isms, their  poses,  their  jokes.  The  moral 
advantages  for  the  Conununist  cause  of  get- 
ting the  American  home  folks  to  absorb  and 
applaud  these  Indecent  dance  acts  cannot  be 
overrated. 

In  the  political  field,  too,  the  homosexual 
International  works  into  the  hands  of  the 
Comintern  without  any  special  organizing 
efTort.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  homo- 
sexual diplomat  or  official  is  a  Communist  jr 
even  a  fellow  traveler.  Still,  this  dangerous 
mixture  of  antisocial  hostility  and  social 
promiscuity  inherent  In  the  vice  Inclines 
them  toward  Communist  causes.  That's 
why  agencies  in  which  homosexuals  are  nu- 
merous excel  in  the  sort  of  intrigue  and 
double-talk  which,  apparently  objective, 
somehow  always  coincides  with  the  party 
line.  One  could  probably  trace  some  of  our 
more  preposterous  foreign-policy  decisions 
during  the  last  15  years  to  the  little  Sodom 
Inside  the  State  Department.  Then,  too,  a 
study  of  the  OWI— veritable  home  from  home 
fOT  the  homosexual  international  during  the 
war — would  yield  a  few  fascinating  clues. 

NATURAL    SECarr    AGENTS 

There  Is  another  even  more  sinister  aspect 
of  homosexuality  in  high  places.  It  is  that 
homosexuals  make  natural  secret  agents  and 
natiu-al  traitors.  Thia  conclusion  is  to  be 
drawn  from  a  theory  developed  by  Prof. 
Theodor  Relk  in  his  Psychology  of  Sex  Rela- 
tions. Briefly,  this  theory  is  that  the  fan- 
tasy of  sex  metamorphosis  operating  in  most 
homosexual  affairs  which  causes  him  to  play 
the  role  of  the  other  sex  causes  him  also  to 
enjoy  any  job  which  gives  him  the  chance 
of  playing  a  double  role. 

The  classical  example  is  the  famous  es- 
pionage case  of  the  homosexual  Colonel  Al- 
fred Redl  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Military 
Intelligence  who,  during  the  decade  preced- 
ing World  War  I.  delivered  Austrian  military 
•ecrets  to  the  Russians  and  denounced  his 
own  agents  to  them.  He  got  an  Immense 
kick  out  of  playing  the  role  of  both  the 
traitor  and  of  the  one  whose  life  work  it  is 
to  apprehend   and  ptuxlsh  traitors. 


Traitors?  On  June  11.  1951.  we  find 
Member  of  Parliament  George  Wigg.  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  debate  of  that 
day,  referring  to  press  reports  of  "widespread 
sexual  perversion  in  the  Foreign  Office.'  This 
came  at  the  time  when  Parliament  was 
aroused  over  the  mysterious  affair  of  the  two 
missing  British  diplomats,  who — according 
to  some  reports — disappeared  behind  the 
iron  curtain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  in  the 
British  foreign  service  a  long  tradition  of 
unconventional  diplomats,  quite  a  few  of 
whom  were  homosexuals.  In  normal  times 
this  did  not  matter  much;  a  homosexual  dlp« 
lomat  would  do  as  well  by  his  country  as 
a  normal  one.  and  sometimes  better.  But 
here  is  the  point:  Ours  are  not  normal  times 
and  the  homosexual  personality  is  too  un- 
stable to  withstand  the  pressures  and  con- 
flicts Inherent  in  the  struggle  between  East 
and  West. 

A    POUnCAI.    PBOBLZM    rOR    PSTCHOLOCISTS 

It  is  one  thing  to  demand  the  elimination 
of  the  homosexuals  from  Government  agen- 
cies and  another  thing  to  really  eliminate 
them.  Unless  the  screening  is  done  by  care- 
ful and  experienced  psychologists.  It  will 
result  In  ludicrous  errors  such  as  homosexual 
famUy  fathers  getting  away  with  It  while 
honest-to-God  bachelors  come  under  sus- 
picion. 

There  is  another  reason  why  careful  ex- 
perienced psychologists  are  of  the  essence. 
It  is  that  homosexuality  has  many  grada- 
tions, and  that  the  security  risks  they  repre- 
sent vary.  It  would  be  unfair  to  throw  them 
all  into  the  same  pot.  but  it  needs  an  ex- 
pert to  tell  the  harmless  from  the  dangerous 
ones. 

At  best  the  elimination  of  homosexuals 
from  Government  agencies  is  only  one  phase 
of  combating  the  homosexual  invasion  of 
American  public  life.  Another  phase,  more 
important  in  the  long  run,  is  the  matter  of 
public  education.  This  should  be  clear  to 
anyone  who  views  with  dismay  the  forbear- 
ance bordering  on  tenderness  with  which 
American  society  not  only  tolerates  the  in- 
filtration of  homosexuals  everywhere  but 
even  allows  them  to  display  their  perversion 
in  public. 

Thus  it  happened  In  the  year  of  grace  1952 
that  a  writer  dared  to  present  a  beautiful 
young  man  as  "my  bride"  to  a  couple  of 
respectable  dowagers  without  anything  un- 
toward arising.  The  silly  old  girls  gushed 
over  "my  bride"  as  if  she  were  Princess 
Margaret  Rose. 

Is  this,  one  wonders,  the  insane  impru- 
dence of  a  civilization  which  no  longer  de- 
fends Its  principles?  It  would  seem  rather 
a  deplorable  ignorance  concerning  the  facts 
of  the  matter.  That's  where  education  could 
do  a  great  deal.  Then  too  parents  and 
teachers  should  be  enlightened  about  the 
psychological,  emotional,  physiological  symp- 
toms of  homosexuality.  This  is  important 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  cases  of  homo- 
sexuality can  be  cured  when  treated  by  a 
skilled  psychologist  at  an  early  stage. 

However,  the  chief  educational  task  would 
be  to  combat  the  "love-and-let-love"  line 
which,  peddled  by  the  pseudo-liberal  fringe, 
claims  that  sexual  perversion  does  not  pre- 
vent a  man  from  functioning  normally  In  all 
other  contexts  and  that  Its  just  like  Senator 
McCaktht  to  persecute  the  poor  dears  in 
the  State  Department.  ThU  line  Is  fatal  in 
that  it  lulls  society  into  a  false  sense  of 
security.     It  fools  homosexuals  themselves 

It  fools  them  by  Instilling  in  them  the 
notion  that  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  satisfaction  of  their  abnormal  desires  and 
that  It  is.  Indeed,  the  solution  of  the  homo- 
sexual problem.  That  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case  is  demonstrated  by  the  unhappi- 
ness  under  which  most  homosexuals  (even 
the  most  successful  among  them)  labor.  In 
fact,  if  proof  were  needed  of  the  high  price 
paid  by  those  who  violate  the  divine  laws. 


that  dark  melancholy  unhappiness  which  la 
so  characteristic  of  the  homosexuals  would 
be  it.  Actually,  license  acerbates  the  homo- 
sexual problem  both  for  society  and  for  the 
individual.  Its  solution  lies  just  in  the  op- 
posite direction — namely.  In  the  practice  of 
the  admirable  art  of  self-control  and 
resignation. 
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Probe  of  Hatemoaf er>  Souf  ht  by 
CoBfretsmen  is  Wasbiagtoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALIrOBNU 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIYK8 

Thursday,  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  fight 
against  evil  dispensers  of  hate  must  be 
pressed  against  all  of  them:  Commu- 
nists. antl-Semltlcs.  Ku  Kluxers,  or 
whatever  else  they  are  called.  Their  vile 
purposes  must  be  exposed,  and  the  source 
of  their  funds  published  for  all  to  see. 
Democracy  in  the  United  States  must 
not  be  weakened  by  the  fostering  of  ig- 
norant hatred  which  can  result  from 
un-American,  undemocratic,  and  god- 
less propaganda  calculated  to  divide 
Americans  into  opposing  camps  based 
upon  race,  creed,  or  color. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  soon  move 
vigorously  to  expose  and  curb  all  hate- 
mongers.  The  American  Hebrew,  the 
oldest  national  Jewish  publication  in  the 
English  language  In  this  country,  re- 
cently commented  on  this  subject,  and 
I  should  like  to  include  the  article  in 
our  Recoid  for  the  benefit  of  Members 
who  may  not  have  seen  it.  I  apologize 
to  my  colleagues  for  directing  attention 
to  an  article  which  quotes  some  of  my 
statements  with  approval,  but  I  am  sure 
all  will  understand  that  it  Is  the  sup- 
port the  article  gives  to  an  effort  I  be- 
lieve worth  while  that  prompts  me  to 
do  so. 

The  article  follows: 
Pion  or  HATnfONons  SotToirr  it  CoNaans- 
UEs  IN   Washington— YoaTT.   Klxin.  akd 
Onxrrrx  Call  roa  Investications  or  Racist 
SoBvasivsa— CAUFoaNiA  AcrrATOc  Is  Fiaar 

TAaOCT 

(By  Prof.  James  H.  Sheldon) 
An  intensive  congressional  probe  of  hate- 
mongers  who  disfigure  the  American  scene 
has  been  called  for  by  Congressman  Samxjel 
W.  YoBTT,  Democrat,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Congressman  Yobtt  has  sought  such  a 
probe  for  the  past  9  months,  but  a  few  days 
ago  he  made  his  demand  official,  following 
the  dissemination  of  great  quantlUes  of  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda  designed  to  weaken  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  In  the  New  Hampshire  Re- 
publican primaries.  The  Congressman,  who 
is  a  Democrat,  stressed  that  his  interest  Is 
nonpartlsap. 

First  target  of  Toarr's  attack  was  ex- 
Maj.  Robert  H.  Williams,  whose  IntelU- 
gence  Digest  has  ah-eady  been  discussed  on 
this  page. 

"It  Is  time  we  took  notice  of  the  activities 
of  depraved  persons  who  lue  a  faked  antl- 
Communiat  screen  to  hide  subversive  activl. 
ties  of  great  benefit  to  the  enemies  of  this 
Nation,"  the  Congressmen  declared  in 
launching  his  crusade. 

YoHTT — a  man  of  fighting  IrUh-Dutch  an- 
cestry, who  himself  once  headed  an  investl- 


gution    of   subversive   elements    in    Califor- 
nia— has  impressive  support  behind  lilm. 

The  American  Legion  has  already  listed 
Williams  as  "a  dispenser  of  vitriolic  anti- 
Semitic  hate  literature." 

After  Williams  had  stained  his  Army  Re- 
serve rank  of  major  by  a  long  series  of  propa- 
ganda tirades,  his  Reserve  commission  was 
discontinued  "in  the  best  interests  of  the 
service." 

Senator  Gut  If.  Giixitte,  Democrat,  of 
Iowa,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee Investigating  Election  Matters,  has 
nc  announced  that  his  agency  will  act  on 
the  WUllams  ease. 

Williams  fancies  himself  as  an  intelU- 
gence  expert  digging  up  Information  which 
often  becomes  the  basis  for  propaganda  is- 
sued by  a  whole  string  of  subversive  agi- 
tators, including  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Cross  and  the  Flag  (St.  Louis. 
Mo.>:  Conde  McOinley,  publisher  of  Com- 
mon Cense  (Union,  N.  J.) ;  C.  Leon  de  Aryan. 
publisher  of  the  Broom  (San  Diego,  Calif.); 
and  a  mulMtude  of  like-minded  agitators. 

The  objects  of  WUllams'  hate  come  from 
Widely  varied  fields,  but  are  almost  always 
Jewish.  He  has  viciously  attacked  the  Inter- 
nationally respected  General  llark  Clark, 
charging  that  Clark's  mother  was  Jewish. 
(Williams  even  disparaged  the  use  of  a  six- 
pointed  star  as  the  emblem  of  the  Sixth 
Army,  alleging  that  It  was  a  sign  of  "Jewish 
influence.")  He  has  tried  to  smear  the  ven- 
erable Senator  Hcsbekt  H.  Lchman,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  as  an  "international 
banker"  and  "associate  of  Reds."  (The  illog- 
ical Juxtaposition  of  IntemaUonal  bankers 
and  Communists  is  a  popular  one  with 
Williams.) 

To  WUllams.  Communists  and  Zionists  are 
apparently  Identical,  and  he  wants  them  all 
deported,  "together  with  their  principal 
proselytes." 

In  New  Hampshire,  WUllams*  eontentlon 
that  Eisenhower  would  be  a  pawn  in  the 
hands  of  Jewish  Zionists  was  widely  spread 
about — and  proved  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  impending  investigation. 

In  tackling  this  case.  Congressman  Yobtt 
and  Senator  anxrm  are  certain  to  perform 
an  Important  public  service,  by  uncovering 
the  tactics  of  a  dangerous  group  of  bate- 
mongers  who  generally  masquerade  as  anti- 
Communl/;ts,  and  In  the  process  actually 
supply  communism  with  one  of  its  most 
potent  propaganda  tools.  Indeed,  this  re- 
sult is  sc  obvious  that  one  must  wonder 
whether  it  is  not  in  some  instances  the  real 
purpose  behind  certain  types  of  hate  propa- 
ganda. Congreasman  Yoktt  put  the  same 
thought  in  these  words: 

"In  prewar  Europe  communism  provided 
the  springboards  for  the  Nazi  and  Fascist 
dictators.  They  turned  the  threat  of  com- 
munism to  their  own  advantage  and  de- 
stroy-Kl  freedom.  We  want  none  of  dic- 
tatorship whether  It  be  of  the  right  or  the 
left.  They  are  twin  evils  each  fostering  the 
other.  Those  who  believe  in— democracy 
must  fight  both." 

The  widely  respected  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
editorially  commended  the  proposed  investi- 
gation, with  the  foUowing  remarks: 

"The  rabid  propagandists  who  seek  to 
promote  disunity  and  racial  divisions  in  the 
United  States  are  actually  doing  double  work 
for  Stalin. 

"First,  their  loathsome,  sctirrllous  material 
furnishes  ammunition  to  the  Red  propa- 
ganda machine.  The  Communists  have  only 
to  photostat  the  fetid  junk  that  WlUlams 
peddles  to  do  great  damage  to  the  United 
States  abroad  and  alienate  peoples  who 
might  be  our  allies  against  communism. 

•'Second,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  success  of 
these  'hate  merchants,'  the  United  States  is 
weakened  at  home.  However  many  of  our 
bigots  they  convert  to  race  hatreds,  the 
United  States  Is  weakened  by  Just  that  much. 
They  increase  the  danger  of  incidents  like 
tt»  recent  bombing  of  Negro  homes,  which 
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cause  community  tensions  and  slow  our  de- 
fense production." 

It  U  to  be  hoped  that  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  Attorney  General  as  well,  will  take 
action  also  on  a  complaint  against  another 
group  of  these  un-American  troublemakers, 
made  by  the  Non -Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League, 
which  charged  "the  existence  of  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  to  undermine  morale  and  dis- 
courage enlistments  in  connection  with  the 
Korean  war." 

In  addition  to  recommending  a  congres- 
sional investigation,  the  league— with  the 
vigorous  backing  of  Congressman  Axthtts  O. 
Klxin  (Democrat.  New  York)— also  urged  the 
Attorney  General  to  move  for  an  indictment 
under  Federal  Selective  Service  Act  provi- 
sions which  set  up  penalties  for  "conspiracy 
to  discourage  enlistments."  (The  same 
statute  was  invoked  against  the  Nazi  Bund 
diiring  World  War  n.) 

A  numlier  of  publications,  and  propa- 
gandUU  of  both  the  right  and  the  left  wing, 
would  appear  to  have  been  guUty  of  such 
acUon.  The  league  specifically  mentioned 
the  Broom  (California),  Common  Sense 
(New  Jersey),  Women's  Voice  (Chicago),  the 
DaUy  Worker  (New  York  Communist  Daily), 
and  a  German  language  newspaper  in  Chl- 
ca«ro. 

Typical  of  this  kind  of  agitation  was  a 
fuU-page  headline  in  the  Broom,  reading, 
"Prospective  draftee  confiised  on  Jew  prob- 
lem— asks  for  advice."  The  ensuing  article, 
purporting  to  answer  an  Inquiry  from  a  pros- 
pective draftee  idenUfled  only  as  "Frank," 
discounted  the  futility  of  fighting,  and  put 
the  entire  blame  for  the  Korean  war  on  the 
Jews,  quoting  at  length  from  the  protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zlon  (a  notorious  anti- 
Semitic  forgery  popularised  by  the  Nazis). 

The  obvious  and  direct  result  of  such 
prc^Mg&nda  could  only  be  to  discourage  en- 
listments for  the  Korean  service. 

Bffcnts  to  xmmask  these  propagandists  are 
always  to  be  commended,  for  they  serve  to 
underline  once  more  the  basic  identity  of 
all  forms  of  totalitarianism — a  lesson  which 
should  have  been  clear  years  ago,  even  to  the 
alow-minded,  when  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact 
was  announced. 

American  democracy  cannot  afford  to 
make  bargains  with  its  enemies,  whether 
they  be  enemies  abroad,  or  enemies  at  home. 

Every  time  we  decide  that  a  domestic  ter- 
roristic organisation  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
is  merely  a  manifestation  of  local  exuber- 
ance, we  are  not  only  defiling  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
American  Constitution,  but  we  are  at  the 
same  time  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  democracy  everywhere  in  the 
world,  no  matter  what  dark  banner  they  may 
carry. 


Tax  Settlement  Board  It  Backed  hj  die 
American  Institute  of  Accountants 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ARXANSaS  . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1952 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  30. 
1952: 

Tax  BrnxEMrNT  Board  Is  Backed  bt  ih« 
American  Institute  of  Acxountants 
Meeting  at  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  V»^ 
the  council  of  the  AIA  yesterday  adopted  a 


resolution  calUng  for  the  creation  of  inde- 
pendent, informal  machinery  for  settUng 
taxpayers'  differences  with  the  Bureau  ot  In- 
ternal Revenue. 

The  council  endorsed  a  measure  Intro- 
duced in  the  Hotise  by  Representative  Mn.Ls 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  influential  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  committee.  The 
Mills  bill  would  set  up  an  Impartial  settle- 
ment board  entirely  Independent  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  proposed  board 
would  handle  cases  without  legal  formali- 
ties, eliminating  for  taxpayers  the  expense 
of  preparing  briefs  and  other  papers. 

Representative  Mirts  savs  establishment 
of  a  settlement  board  "would  help  im- 
measurably to  convince  taxpayers  that  their 
Government  wlU  give  them  honest  and  Im- 
partial treatment." 

Current  reorganization  of  the  Revenue  Bu- 
reau alters  the  method  for  settling  Bureau- 
taxpayer  squabbles. 

Under  the  old  system,  a  taxpayer  first 
could  discuss  a  disputed  returr  with  a  local 
revenue  agent.  If  they  were  xmable  to  agree, 
the  taxpayer  could  take  his  case  to  the  con- 
ference staff  in  the  agent's  ofllce.  If  this 
didn't  settle  the  matter,  the  taxpayer  could 
appeal  to  the  appellate  staff,  which  was  re- 
sponsible only  to  Washington.  If  that  failed, 
the  only  recourse  was  the  courts. 

.Under  the  new  system,  the  taxpayer  who 
disagrees  with  a  revenue  agent  may  talk 
over  the  matter  with  a  group  chief  In  charge 
of  about  20  revenue  agents.  If  the  taxpayw 
and  the  group  chief  can't  agree,  the  tax- 
payer may  appeal  to  the  appellate  division. 
From  there,  the  taxpayer  would  still  go  to 
the  courts. 

The  council  of  the  Institute  of  Account- 
ants feels  this  new  plan  reduces  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  appeals  procediu-e.  since 
the  new  appellate  division  is  responsible  to 
district  commissioners,  whUe  the  appellate 
staff  was  responsible  only  to  Washington. 
Under  the  Mills  bill,  taxpayers  could  take 
cases  to  the  Tax  Settlement  Board  if  they 
failed  to  reach  agreement  with  the  appellate 
division.  Findings  of  the  Board  would  not 
be  final.  Either  the  taxpayer  or  the  Revenue 
Bxireau  still  could  appeal  to  the  courts.  But 
accountants  believe  that  in  many  cases  the 
decisions  of  the  Board  would  be  accepted, 
thus  eUminating  the  need  for  costly  litiga- 
tion. 

The  Bureau  is  considering  a  step  to  im- 
prove the  new  appeals  procedin-e. 

Offlcials  say  the  number  of  group  chiefs 
probably  will  be  more  than  doubled,  thus  ex- 
pediting conferences  with  taxpayers  at  that 
level.  Accountants  like  this  idea,  but  be- 
lieve it  doesn't  go  far  enough.  They  think 
the  Tax  Settlement  Board  would  do  more 
to  restore  taxpayer  confidence  which  has 
been  shaken  by  the  continuing  Revenue  Bu- 
reau scandals. 


History  of  Merit  System  Development 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  MURRAY 

or  YEM MESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
James  R.  Watson,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Civil  Service  League,  has 
written  a  very  interesting  and  timely 
article  relating  to  the  history,  progress, 
and  advancement  of  the  civil-service  or 
merit  system  in  the  Federal  Government. 
This  article  appeared  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C,  Times-Herald  on  Wednesday,  April 
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23. 1952,  In  the  column  "U.  S.  and  Us"  of 
the  distinguished  columnist.  Howard 
Lewis. 

I  commend  to  the  Members  the  reading 
of  this  fine  article  by  Mr.  James  R.  Wat- 
son, as  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  is  intensely  interested  in  the 
strengthening  and  improvement  of  the 
merit  system  for  our  Federal  employees 
in  order  that  we  may  have  more  efiScient 
and  economical  operations  of  every 
agency  of  our  Government. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

HiSTOKT     or     MZKIT     Ststxm     Devxlopmknt 
TBACXD  BT  LXACXJX  DtSZCTOR 

(By  James  R.  Watson) 

When  President  Truman  addresses  the 
seventieth  annual  dinner  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  League  being  held  Jointly  with 
the  Society  for  Personnel  Administration  on 
May  2  he  will  be  pointing  up  the  close  coop- 
eration that  has  existed  between  the  Chlet 
Executive's  office  and  the  league  since  1881. 

The  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  league  has 
worked  closely  with  the  civil-service  pro- 
grams of  every  President  since  James  A. 
Oarfleld  and  President  Oarfleld.  himself,  was 
one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  league's 
birth.  For,  as  he  lay  dying  from  a  disap- 
pointed office-seeker's  bullet,  representatives 
of  13  Eastern  States'  clvll-servlce  reform 
groups  met  in  Newport.  R.  I.,  to  form  the 
league  and  work  for  the  adoption  of  civil 
service  at  the  various  levels  of  government 

and  the  career  concept  in  all  public  service. 
That  their  efforts  have  l>een  successful 
Is  seen  in  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
merit  system  In  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments.    From    time    to    time     the 

league,  then  called  the  National  CivU  Serv- 
ice Reform  League,  nrst  drafted  the  major 
provisions  of  the  Pendleton  Act  (first  Fed- 
eral civil-service  law)  until  today,  it  has 
been  the  one  citizens'  group  to  which  Gov- 
ernment officials  turn  for  assistance  on  merit 
system  problems. 

It  has  also  served  as  a  clearing  house  for 
most  citizens'  groups,  such  as  League  of 
Women  Voters,  employee  groups,  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report,  taxpayers' 
groups  and  others. 

When  President  Truman  speaks  at  the 
league's  annual  dinner,  in  the  audience  will 
be  hundreds  of  Government  people  with 
whom  the  league  is  r/orking  on  the  multiple 
problems  of  civil-service  administration, 
manpower,  recruiting,  examining,  promoting, 
administering.  But  the  President's  appear- 
ance, in  addition  to  spotlighting  the  impor- 
tance of  the  career  civil  service  in  the  over-all 
picture  of  Government,  is  also  indicative  of 
the  whole  relationship  between  the  league 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  growth  of  the  league  and  of  the 
coim try's  merit  system  can  well  be  traced 
by  highlighting  the  many  instances  of  this 
cooperation. 

While  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  more  dramatic  civil -service  developments 
in  recent  years.  It  is  one  of  the  many  evi- 
dences of  merit-system  growth  that  the 
league  has  been  connected  with  In  Its  70- 
year   history. 

Some  of  the  most  important  birthdays  in 
the  life  of  the  merit  system  in  this  country 
are: 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  Pendleton  Act:  Al- 
though this  was  passed  in  1883,  In  President 
Chester  Arthur's  administration,  the  ground 
work  was  begun  in  the  time  of  President 
Hayes.  This  has  been  true  of  most  of  the 
Important  civil-service  steps;  years  of  in- 
tensive work  preceding  any  major  change. 

2.  Civil  service  extended  in  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  administration:  President  Roose- 
velt, one  of  the  early  members  of  the  league, 
named  two  civil-service  reformers  to  impor- 


tant Federal  posts.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte 
was  named  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Attor- 
ney General,  and  William  Dudley  Foulke  was 
appointed  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
liie  hero  of  San  Juan  Hill  came  into  office 
with  46  percent  of  the  Federal  employees 
under  the  merit  system  and  left  with  66 
percent  covered.  These  extensions  included 
deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue  and 
fourth-class  postmasters  in  14  States,  but 
the  tax  collectors  were  removed  by  Congress 
In  1913. 

3.  President  Wilson  and  Presidential  pdst- 
mastershlps:  In  1917.  Woodrow  Wilson  Issued 
an  executive  order  which  required  Presiden- 
tial postmasters  to  take  examinations.  Po- 
litical control  through  Senate  confirmation 
was  retained. 

This  action  came  as  a  result  of  public 
appeal  expressed  larg'-ly  through  the  league. 
While  the  action  was  applauded  at  the  time 
as  a  step  forward,  we  wonder  today  if  the 
reverse  may  not  be  true.  Patronage  control 
has  continued  to  permeate  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  hybrid  form  of  civil 
service  had  helped  cause  public  confusion 
and  distrust.  When  a  citizen  looks  at  the 
Post  Office  he  says  "What  kind  of  civil  service 
is  this?" 

The  league  also  proposed  consistently  that 
collectors  of  customs  and  Internal  revenue 
and  United  States  marshals  be  placed  under 

the  regular  career  merit  system.  Tbese  pro- 
posals agiired  prominently  in  the  clvll-servlce 
progranu  of  Warren  Harding,  Calvin  Coolidge. 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  but  It  wasn't 
until  this  year,  1952.  that  any  of  them  have 
been  put  into  effect. 

4.  P.  D.  R.  brought  100.000  additional  posi- 
tions under  civil  service  in  1938:  Samuel  H. 
Ordway,  a  member  of  the  league's  council, 
helped  prepare  the  Executive  order,  which 
was  hailed  then  as  the  greatest  advance  of 
the  merit  system  since  the  Pendleton  Act. 
Throughout  President  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration, important  strides  were  made  in  the 
over-all  field  of  clvU  service.  The  league 
worked  closely  with  these  developmenu. 

6.  Passage  of  the  Ramspeck  Act  in  1940: 
This  measure,  drawn  up  by  then  Representa- 
tive Robert  Ramspeck,  present  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  had  been  urged 
for  many  years  by  the  league.  It  extended 
civil-service  provisions  to  more  than  182.000 
Federal  employees,  representing  the  greatest 
expansion  In  the  history  of  the  merit  system. 

6.  President  Truman's  reorganization 
plans  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
collectors  of  internal  revenue,  collectors  of 
customs,  postmasters,  and  United  SUtes 
marshals:  The  league  had  constantly  called 
these  Jobs  the  major  remaining  areas  of 
patronage  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
has  emphasized  how  the  present  system  de- 
stroys any  possibility  for  an  efficient,  busi- 
ness-like career  system  in  these  agencies. 

Should  the  Congress  approve  the  plans  for 
customs,  postal  department,  and  the  mar- 
shals, 1952  may  well  represent  the  year  of 
the  greatest  advance  In  civil  service  In  this 
century. 

The  various  Presidents  who  have  held  of- 
fice since  the  Inception  of  civil  service  in  this 
country  have  looked  to  the  league  continu- 
ally for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
their  merit  system  programs.  In  return  the 
league  has  recommended  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's Office  numerous  programs  to  improve 
the  management  of  Government  personnel. 

Today  the  league  is  concerned,  along  with 
Government  and  Industry  executives,  with 
the  problems  of  staffing  key  Jobs,  overcoming 
manpower  shortages,  and  bringing  efficient 
economical  administration  to  the  2,500,000 
Federal  employees.  Programs  to  solve  these 
pressing  problems  are  being  worked  out  now 
and  the  long  history  of  clvU  service  and 
of  the  league  indicates  that  they  wUl  play 
an  Important  role  in  the  development  of  a 
career  system  for  Federal  employees. 


The  four  most  pressing  programs  with 
which  Government  personnel  administraton, 
biuinessmen,  and  civic  groups  are  concerned 
with  now  are: 

1.  Development  of  •  career  B3rstem  to- 
gether with  establishing  incentive  for  young 
Government  employees. 

2.  Reestabllshmg  the  prestige  of  the  Gov- 
ernment employee,  which  has  been  badly 
hurt  by  the  indiscriminate  smearing  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  as  a  class.  As  CSC  Chair- 
man Ramspeck  sajrs.  "Let's  watch  our  aim." 

3.  Developing  and  using  proper  personnel 
tools,  better  supervision,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  relation  of  personnel  operations  to  coat 
of  Government. 

4.  Making  personnel  management  in  Oov- 
ernment  a  positive  top  management  level 
activity,  rather  than  a  negative  restrictive 
policing  operation. 


Crime  aad  Relif  ioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  Rkcoro,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
an  article  by  the  Reverend  John  E. 
Coogan,  8.  J.,  director  of  the  department 
of  sociology  of  the  University  of  Detroit. 
enUtled  -The  Myth  Mind  in  an  Engl- 
neers  World,"  which  appeared  in  the 
March  1952  Issue  of  the  publlcaUon 
Federal  Probation. 

This  article  is  not  a  sermon.  Rather. 
It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  an  emi- 
nent sociologist,  a  man  who  teaches  the 
principles  of  his  profession  and  who 
knows  the  tools  of  his  trade.  He  has, 
I  think,  pointed  to  a  serious  weakness 
In  the  force  of  our  offensive  against 
crime,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  reiterated 
some  timeless  principles  that  are  of  first 
importance  in  our  dealings  with  other 
acute  social  problems,  principles  that 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  our  political  institutions. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  close 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this  House, 
and  I  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Father  Coogan  on  this  excellent  pres- 
entation. 

The  article  follows: 

TBI  MT^  UIND  m  AM  Emcikcu's  Woua 
(By  the  Reverend  John  Edward  Coogan.  8.  J., 
director,  department  of  sociology.  Univer- 
sity of  Detroit) 

It  U.  of  course,  a  tniism  that  crime  and 
delinquency  statistics  are  rather  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  legally  forbid- 
den conduct  than  its  accurate  measure.  In 
whole  categories  of  crimes  the  likelihood  of 
their  becoming  of  record  Is  little  more  than 
chance.  An  Increase  In  toUls  may  mean  an 
Increased  vigilance  or  a  change  of  enforce- 
ment procedure  rather  than  a  deterioration 
In  law  observance.  Yet.  making  fuU  allow- 
ance for  all  such  elements  of  uncertainty, 
one  need  not  be  pessimistic  to  conclude  that 
the  amount  of  crime  and  delinquency  among 
us  is  enormous.  As  informed  an  authority  as 
Lowell  JulUiard  Carr  states  it  as  a  fact  that: 

"The  nation  that  leads  the  world  in  the 
production  of  furnaces,  radios,  automobiles — 
the  nation  that  has  come  nearest  to  solving 


'be  age-old  problem  of  production — stands 
lowest  among  civiliaed  peoples  In  respect  for 
law  and  order."* 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  years  has  estimated  the 
criminal  army  among  us  at  least  5,000.000. 
ThU  U  truly  a  formidable  domestic  foe  for  a 
country  that  is  faced  with  the  peril  of  ages 
•cross  the  seas. 

IfTHO   AKI    COaCFRTNT  TO    LKAO    THS   OVTBMSIVa 

I  AOAIMST  CBUCSr 

It  is  then  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Dr. 
Carr  has  raised  his  voice  In  protest  at  our 
national  failure  to  organize  an  aU-out  offen- 
alve  against  the  antisocial  element;  an  offen- 
■ive  planned  and  led  by  the  scientifically 
competent.  He  cannot  be  too  en^ihatic  in 
his  castigation  of  our  amateurish  efforts: 

•TTie  real  putty-leg  under  modern  social 
control  is  simply  and  solely  the  utter  feeble- 
ness of  its  attempts  to  Introduce  the  scientif- 
ic technology.  The  advantages  of  a  cerUln 
brand  of  soap,  it  seems,  are  wwth  mllUons 
of  dollars  of  radio  time  and  advertUing  space. 
The  advantages  of  a  scientific  attack  on  crime 
and  delinquency,  an  attack  that  may  ulti- 
mately save  the  community  millions  in  Uzea 
•^burglary  insurance  rates,  those  advan- 
tages are  not  worth  even  a  spot  announce- 
ment after  midnight  or  •  stickful  of  type  on 
page  18." «  '*^ 

Dr.  Carr  concedes  that  there  may  be  40.000 

among  u»  competent  to  lead — "trained  p«y- 
chlatrUts.  soclologlsu,  social  workers,  and 
•oclal-minded  Judges,  law-enforcement  offl- 
clals,  and  prison  wardena  in  the  United 

States."  But  the  rest  of  us  fall  to  rally 
around  these:  we  are  "mytb-mlnded  In  an 
engineer's  world." 

The  consequences  of  our  reUtlvely  feeble 
and  amateurUh  efforts  against  crime  and  de- 
linquency are  so  great  for  both  the  Individ-  . 
u*l  and  society  that  any  contribution  to  the 
problem,  any  addition  to  these  efforU.  or  any 
removal  of  impediment  to  their  effectiveness 
•eema  altogether  worth  while.  Such  au- 
thorities as  Dr.  Carr  are  so  much  in  earnest 
and  so  spendthrift  of  their  own  efforts  that 
any  aid  they  can  be  given  is  stricUy  theU- 
due.  It  U  in  that  spirit  that  these  remarks 
are  made.  Perhaps  a  sociologist  with  a  back- 
ground quite  other  than  Dr.  Carr's  can  point 
out  key  obstacles  to  the  aU-out  mass  coop- 
era  Uon  with  the  experto  which  he  so  earn- 
•etly  Implores. 

One  chief  cause  of  mass  failure  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  experu  would  seem  to  be  the 
letter's  quite  commonly  indicated  dUregard 
of  or  even  contempt  for  religion.    Our  coun- 
try  U  being  secularised,  perhaps,  but  It  stUl 
has  a  long  way  to  go.    Half  our  people  may 
remain  unchurched,  but  they  are  far  from 
antlrellglous.     The  would-be  leader  who  is 
clearly  antlrellglous  will  "walk  alone  into  the 
night."    If  he  be  merely  tuspected  of  con- 
Umpt   for   the   religion   of  the   masses,   his 
group   appeal   U   already   greatly  weakened. 
Such  contempt  for  religion  wiU  be  surmised 
from  a  slurring  of  religion  Itself  or  a  con- 
demnation of  morality  that  U  not  relatlvlstic 
custom  made.    It  will  be  surmised,  too  from' 
a   deterministic   explanation  of  aU   human 
conduct:  the  "there  U  not  an  lota  of  choice 
•Mowed  to  any  individual  from  birth  to  the 
grave"  sort  of  thing. 

Dr.  Carr's  own  experience  of  a  lack  of  mass 
cooperation  in  his  delinquency  prevention 
work  may  have  been  because  of  none  of  these 
elementa.  But  his  manner  of  expression  sug- 
gesta  the  contrary.  While  he  evinces  a  wUl- 
Ingness  to  accept  the  aid  of  church  groups 
and  confesses  there  Is  much  they  can  do.  he 
misses  the  opportunity  to  win  wholehearted 
support  through  a  clear  statement  of  per- 
sonal esteem  for  what  the  masses  know  a« 
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religion.    The  following  citations  are  a  fair 
■ample  of  his  manner: 

"There  Is  no  chance  to  use  the  scientific 
technology,  even  when  a  problem  situation  U 
recognized,  so  long  as  the  life  philosophies, 
religions,  or  what-have-you  of  those  affected 
lead  them  to  feel  that  the  solution  must  be 
left  to  chance,  to  'preestabllshed  harmony  • 
or  to  Ood.«  • 

"The  bald  fact  Is  that  for  the  solution  of 
most  social  problems  we  have  not  yet  willed 
to  use  the  tooU  that  we  have.  The  reasons 
range  all  the  way  from  supernaturalism  to 
economic  determinism,  all  the  way  from  pre- 
conceptions about  'God's  wUl'  to  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  the  administration  at  Washington.* 

"Solving  more  and  more  of  his  practical 
problems  by  scientific  cause-and-effect  meth- 
ods, the  average  man  can  retain  a  living  in- 
terest In  supernaturalism  only  by  making  a 
definite  cleavage  between  knowledge  and 
faith." »  •* 

Carr's  treatment  of  the  'will."  too,  sug- 
gests determinism: 

"Ever  since  the  coming  of  the  machine 
more  and  more  men  more  and  more  of  the 
time  have  had  to  acquire  causal  clarity  m 
their  dealings  with  material  things.  Not 
only  have  they  had  to  give  up  thinking  in 
terms  of  'spirits'  and  'will'  In  their  dealings 
with  binders  and  punch  presses  and  railroad 

engine*  and  motor  cars  and  radio  sets,  but 
they  have  had  to  learn  to  seelc  actual  spe- 
cific causes  for  actual  specific  eventa  "  • 


<  Lowell  JuUllard  Carr.  Delinquercy  Con- 
trol  (rev.  ed.).  Mew  Tork:  Harper  &  Bros- 
1050,  p.  3. 

•Ibid.,  p.  28  f. 
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IS  tlUCIOK  or  DECRIA8IN0  hcportanci  in 
comMwcnottAi,  woaxt 

Whatever  Dr.  Carr's  personal  estimate  of 
the  objective  truth  of  religion  is,  very  many 
of  the  "experta,"  about  whom  he  complains 
that  the  masses  fall  to  rally,  are  clearly  hos- 

.  tile.  ThU,  of  course.  Is  their  personal  privi- 
lege, but  let  them  not  wonder  If  they  lack 
mass  appeal. 

Ruth  Shonle  Cavan  In  her  text  of  678  pages 
pollshea  off  religion  in  2  pages.  On  the 
whole  she  pictures  It  as  of  decreasing  Im- 
portance in  prison  work: 

"Early  chaplains  •  •  •  played  an  Im- 
portant part  in  prisons.  •  •  •  with  the 
passage  of  time,  the  concept  of  the  basis  of 
conduct  changed.  Conduct  Is  now  consid- 
ered the  result  of  the  component  forces  of 
Innata  drives  and  social  pressures.  Other 
speclallsto  have  come  to  the  fore  as  the  chief 
technicians  of  good  conduct." ' 

The  lata  Edwin  H.  Sutherland  gives  less 
than   1   of  the  600  pages  of  hU  Principles 
of  Criminology*  to  the  relation  of  religion 
to  the  crime  problem.    In  that  scant  space, 
however,  he  finds  room  to  remark  that  "There 
Is  no  specific  evidence  of  the  effect  of  religion 
as  such  on  crime."    Human  motivation  being 
•o  complex,  what  "specific  evidence"  U  pos- 
sible to  show  the  influence  of  anything  on 
crime?     Dr.  Sutherland  goes  on  to  say  that 
"Compulsory    church     attandance     •     •     • 
has  produced  negativUtic  reactions  as  a  rule, 
BO  that  it  U  presumably  not  the  chtirch  at- 
tendance as  such     •     •     •     which  Is  Infiu- 
entlal."     Why  should  It  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  a  lock -step.  Oregon -boot 
religion  under  the  scrutiny  of  ever  suspicious 
guards  "has  produced  negatlvistlc  reactions"? 
And   who  has  ever  supposed   that   "church 
attendance  as  such"  is  reformative?     Who 
contends   that   church   attendance   Is   some 
sort  of  magic  that  revolutionizes  In  splta  of 
Inner  opposition? 

Harry  Elmer  Barnes  In  his  much  publicised 
New  Horizons  in  Criminology  expresses  hU 

•  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  505. 
•Ibid.,  p.  11. 

*Ruth  Shonle  Cavan,  Criminology.  New 
Tork:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co..  1950,  p.  686. 

•  Edwin  H.  Sutherland,  Principles  of  Crim- 
inology (rev.  ed.).  PhUadelphla:  J.  B.  Up- 
plncott  Co.,  1947,  p.  188  £. 
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habitual  hostility  to  religion;  the  following 
is  an  example:  "It  is  obvious  that  a  majority 
of  our  criminals— certainly  our  convicts— are 
brought  up  m  orthodox  religious  surround- 
ings.' •    Just  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
expression?    Is  it  obvious  that  the  mass  of 
convicta  have  been  brought  up  in  surround- 
ings   where    orthodox   religion    had    a   fair 
chance  to  prove  its  powers?    A  survey  of  the 
largest  American  prison,  that  of  southern 
Michigan,  reveals  that  Its  average  prisoner 
has  had  "no  connection  with  the  church  for 
the  past  ao  years.     He  seldom   knows   the 
name  of  a  clergyman,  and  church  members 
m  good  Standing  at  time  of  admission  are 
as  scarce  as  {.roverblal  hjen's  teeth."  '•   Every- 
where through  the  country  we  hear  the  same 
story.    The  Catholic  chaplains  of  the  prison 
of   northern   Illinois  report   as   their  expe- 
rience of  many  years  that  "Less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  Catholic  registrants  had  comeup 
to  the  average  Catholic  practice  of  receiving 
the  sacraments  several  times  a  year  "  "     Of 
the  1,160  so-called  Catholic  Inmates  of  the 
Clinton  State  Prison  at  the  end  of  the  1944 
fiscal  year,  "only  59  had  ever  attended  paro- 
chial schools."  " 

The  Crime  Problem,  by  Walter  C.  Reck- 
less," treata  religion  as  too  unimportant 
even  to  be  Indexed;  the  only  religious  refer- 
ences that  come  to  mind  after  a  careful 
reading  are  Items  in  hla  case  histories. 

Donald  Taft  »  gives  considerable  attention 
to  religion— on   the  whole  unfriendly.     Of 
the  more  recent  texts  his  revision,  with  re- 
spect  to   Ita   treatment   of  religion,   is   the 
most  noteworthy  and  hence  deserves  more 
detaUed    treatment    here.      Dr.    Taft    would 
give  the  Impression  of  fairness  to  religion 
by  his  balancing  treatment:  First,  there  are 
two  rather  dUtinct  types  of  religion.     The 
first    type    Is    that    of    the    fundamentalist 
whose  concept  of  God  is  manlike,  with  • 
long  beard.    The  opposite  type  of  religion  is 
that  which  consists  of  a  vague  sense  of  awe 
at    the    unknown.     Treating   of    these    two 
types.  Dr.  Taft  dUposes  of  religion.    Is  that 
a  fair  simplification  of  what  religion  means 
to  mass  America?     Is  either  of  those  two 
types  of  belief  notably  representative  of  the 
faith  of  our  churches?    Is  not  the  "bearded 
old  Hebrew  gentleman"  concept  of  God  too 
largely  confined  to  "Oreen  Pastures"  to  be 
fairly  named  as  one  of  the  two  representa- 
tive  religious   types?     And   of   the   second 
type— that  equating  religion  with  "a  vague 
sense  of  awe  and  wonder"  at  the  vast  un-     ^ 
known— how  large  a  part  of  religious  Amer- 
ica would  consider  that  "vague  sense"  reli- 
gion at  all?    Religious  America  has  always 
looked  upon  Itself  as  a  body  of  worshipers 
of  a  Supernatural  Being;   religion  has  not 
been — and   Is  not — "a  visceral  reaction." 

Dr.  Taft's  practice  of  emphasizing  ex- 
tremes, using  them  as  typical  and  canceling 
out  by  balancing  opinions,  could  be  used 
With  any  of  our  social  institutions  and  with 
religion  as  well.  Marriage,  for  example,  can 
do  much  for  the  Individual  and  society:  but 
•ee  how  many  lives  it  has  marred.  Courta 
of  Justice  are  an  Integral  part  of  organized 
society;  but  how  much  harm  has  come  from 
corrupt  and  arbitrary  Judges.  A  free  press 
Is  an  essential  of  liberty,  but  who  can  esti- 
mate the  evils  •  "kept"  press  has  caused? 

*  Barnes  and  Teeters,  New  Horizons'  la 
Criminology.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1943. 
p.  223. 

"Treatment  of  the  Criminal.  Lansing: 
Michigan  State  Department  of  Corrections, 
p.  52. 

"  Leo  Kalmer,  Crime  and  Religion.  Fran- 
ciscan Herald  Press,  1936,  p.  60. 

"  America,  December  23,  1944,  p.  239. 

"New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofta. 
Inc..  1950. 

"Donald  Taft,  Criminology  (rev.  ed.). 
New  York;  Macmlllan  Co..  1950. 
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Or.  a»  the  fellow  travelers  have  It,  Ruwlan 
communism  has  its  faults,  but  what  about 
AxDerican  racial  wrongs?  Sxirely  such  a  Jux- 
taposing of  demerits  without  regard  to  their 
relative  gravity.  In  the  manner  of  religion 
ex  any  other  Institution,  leaves  something 
to  be  desired. 

It  is  true  that  no  precise  measurement  can 
be  made  of  the  Influence  of  religion  on  con- 
duct, but  as  much  can  be  said,  for  example, 
of  mother  love.  Scientific  Judgments  can 
be  made  only  of  things  that  can  be  approxi- 
mately weighed  and  measured.  Most  of  th« 
things  most  cherished  In  American  life  such 
as  freedom.  Justice,  and  honor  cannot  be  so 
measured.  Even  the  maxim  "Honesty  is 
the  best  policy"  Is,  so  far  as  science  is  con- 
cerned, only  an  opinion;  many  can  say  much 
an  the  other  side,  as  £>r.  Taft  does  of  religion. 

Dr.  Taft  thinks  it  weU  to  limit  the  credit 
due  religion  for  much  of  church-taught 
morality.  What  example  have  we  of  the 
morality  of  a  completely  secularized  society? 
What  remained  of  the  traditional  code  In 
Nazi-dominated  Germany  or  in  the  Russian 
life  arising  out  of  communism?  The  moral 
principles  of  the  then  fellow-traveler  Eu- 
gene Lyons  ehow  the  truly  Russian  product: 
"I  was  ready  to  liquidate  classes,  pvirge  mll- 
Uoas.  sacrifice  freedoms  and  elementary  de- 
cencies, arm  self-appointed  dictators  with  a 
flaming  sword — all  for  the  cause."  "  Such  Is 
your  secularized  product.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  part  of  our  American  code  can 
be  shown  to  have  arisen  with  no  deptendence 
upon  religion?  How  wrong  was  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  when  he  reminded  us  that — 

"The  liberties  we  talk  about  defending  to- 
day were  established  by  men  who  took  their 
conception  of  man  from  the  great  central 
religious  tradition  of  Western  civilization, 
and  the  liberties  we  Inherit  can  almost  cer- 
tainly not  survive  the  abandonment  of  that 
tradition."  " 

What  fight  have  we  to  expect  any  con- 
siderable part  ol  our  code  to  long  remain 
after  we  have  allowed  minlmizers  and  pa- 
tranlzers  to  cut  its  religious  root?  Is  it  not 
much  more  than  poetry  to  contend  that 
"The  morality  code  that  remains  after  the 
religion  that  produced  it  Is  rejected  is  like 
the  perfume  that  lingers  in  an  empty  bottle"? 

AU  ALL   MORALS  RELATU-S 

Dr.  Taft  gives  us  already  some  dim  preview 
of  what  American  sex  morality  would  be  In 
•n  age  of  complete  secularism.  He  Is  not 
positively  recommending  a  code  so  reminis- 
cent erf  the  "whirlwind  of  the  unchained 
libido  that  roared  through  the  ancient  Rome 
of  the  Ceasars."  but  he  suggests  the  follow- 
ing as  current  collegiate  good  form: 

1.  Though  necking  is  permissible  and  even 
advocated,  it  should  stop  short  of  actual 
Intercourse. 

2.  Heavy  necking  should  be  confined  to  a 
couple  who  are  going  steady.  Though  gen- 
erally excluding  intercourse  this  implies: 

3.  A  sort  of  temporary  monogamy. 

4.  Married  couples  should  Ideally  be  true 
to  each  other. '^ 

An  America  that  expected  no  more  of  its 
young  than  that  of  this,  college  code  would 
deserve  the  contempt  that  she  would  most 
promptly  receive  from  any  people  that  en- 
visaged Its  womankind  as  something  more 
than  amateur  streetwalkers. 

lir.  Taft's  treatment  of  the  Klnsey  Report  ** 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  quite  unproved 
conclusion  that  all  our  morals  are  custom- 
made,  and  that  nothing  Is  morally  right  or 
wrong  in  itself.  Of  course  such  a  dictum  is 
not  even  good  Americanism.  If.  as  the 
founding    fathers    proclaimed,    all    men    ar» 

"endowed    by    their    Creator    with   certain 


"  Eugene  Lyons,  An  Assignment  in  Utopia. 
Kew  York:  Harcourt.  Brace  &  Co.,  1S37.  p.  647. 

"New  York  Herald  Tribune,  December  17, 
1938,  quoted  In  Thought,  1939,  p.  11  ff. 

^'  Op.  Clt.,  p.  280. 

»»Ibld.,  p.  273. 


unalienable  rights,"  then  the  violation  of 
those  rights  is  always  and  everywhere  a 
moral  wrong.  Of  course  there  has  been 
abundant  contention  in  learned  circles  that 
what  the  founding  fathers  declared  "self- 
evident"  was  "maize,  finely  ground."  Thus 
such  sociologists  as  George  Lundberg  can 
say  that  "The  only  rights  we  know  about 
are  those  which  a  community  from  time  to 
time  chooses  to  grant  and  respect."  **  But 
the  heartland  of  mass  America  takes  its 
stand  with  the  founding  fathers,  and  the 
would-be  leader  for  delinquency  prevention 
who  scoffs  at  natural  law  morality  can  in- 
deed walk  alone  into  the  night. 

The  mass  of  America  will  hold  with  such 
singed  seciilarists  as  Freda  Utley,  after  her 
tragic  stay  in  Russia:  "Life  in  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
also  made  one  realize  that  some  absolute 
standards  of  behavior  are  essential  to  man- 
kind if  we  are  not  to  return  to  the  life  of 
the  brute.""  The  concept  of  relative  mor- 
ality whether  of  the  mores  kind  or  of  the 
Communist  is  for  the  American  masse*  an 
obvious  corruption.  Both  relativist  sys- 
tems suppose  that  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  attain  to  suprasenslble  truth  la  an 
illusion.  This  Is  not  the  place  to  argue  with 
that  assumption:  the  plain  fact  is  that  the 
solid  heart  of  America  will  have  none  of  it. 

FRZS    Wnj.    VERSUS    DSTBRMIICISae 

Dr.  Taft  has  much  else  that  tendi  to 
alienate  religious  America  from  his  appeal 
for  a  scientific  attitude  toward  our  crlma 
problem.  To  cite  only  one:  the  contention 
that  In  some  Important  and  basic  way  the 
religious  stand  for  free  will  and  human  re- 
sponsibility makes  the  church  a  factor  In  the 
causation  of  crime."  We  pass  over  the  point 
lightly  here,  havi.  g  treated  It  at  length  sev- 
eral times  before.^  Suffice  it  to  say  that  de- 
terminism is  pure  materialistic  dogmatism.* 
with  no  scientific  proof  even  attempted.  A« 
Dr.  Macintosh,  of  Yale,  has  said: 

"Complete  predetermination  cannot  be 
demonstrated  Inductively,  nor  can  it  be 
proved  deductively.  The  attempt  to  deduce 
It  involves  either  a  begging  of  the  question 
In  the  beginning  on  a  non  sequitur  in  the 
end.  Psychologically  considered,  it  Is  a  ra- 
tionalization of  Jealousy  for  the  scientlflo 
method."  »* 

Free  will  Is  brushed  aside  too  coounonly 
as  If  It  were  a  primitive  delusion,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  universal  conviction  of  direct 
consciousness,  held  even  by  determinists  in 
the  Instance  of  action.  As  the  rsychologlst. 
Max  Werthelmer,  confesses:  "Fortunately, 
men  believe  In  their  will,  and  even  if  they 
are  philosophically  convinced*  of  determi- 
nism, they  will  not  make  use  of  it  in  actual 
situations."  **  Dr.  Taft  is  puzzled  that  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  uespite  his  eminence  as  a  crim- 
inologist, should  hold  to  free  will  and  em* 
phasize  the  Importance  of  the  church  teach- 
ing of  personal  responsibility r»  Hoover,  of 
course,  is  a  part  of  the  solid  heart  of  Amer- 
ica and  speaks  it  language,  shares  its  convic- 
tions, quite  unmoved  by  the  secularist,  de- 
terministic notions  of  the  academician. 

WHAT  HAS '  PSTCHIATRT   TO   OrTTR? 

A  fwther  cause  of  alienation  of  mass  sym- 
pathy from  the  experts  in  crime  and  de- 
linquency control  is  suspicion  of  the  lead- 
ership of  too  many  psychiatrists,  whom  Dr. 
Carr  puts  at  the  head  of  his  40.000  experts. 

"American  Sociological  Review,  Pebruary 
1944.  p.  3. 

~  Freda  Utley,  The  Dream  We  Loet.  New 
York:  John  Day  Co..  1940,  p.  88. 

"  Op.  clt..  p.  224. 

=  Federal  Probation.  December  1943,  pp. 
12-15;  December  1944,  pp.  40-42;  also  see 
Probation,  xxm,  pp.  22  It. 

■  Journal  of  Philosophy,  January  18,  1940, 
p.  50. 

••"A  Story  of  Three  Days,-  Freedom  Ita 
Meaning,  edited  by  Ruth  Anahen,  p.  5«2. 

-   Op.  clt.,  p.  365. 


The  typical  American  attitude  toward  the 
philosophic  presuppositions  of  the  average 
psychiatrist  Is  likely  to  be  one  of  suspicion 
or  worse.  Perhaps  this  suspicion  Is  notably 
unfounded,  but  unless  and  until  It  Is  re- 
moved little  popular  support  will  be  given 
a  delinquency-prevention  program  featur- 
ing psychiatric  leadership.  I  cite  Jtut  one 
phase  of  what  is  distrusted  In  psychlstry. 
Lillian  Blumberg  In  her  well -documented 
and  moderate  examination  of  the  present 
state  of  psychoanalysis  indicates  that — 

"There  was  nothing  upon  which  they 
agreed,  not  in  the  type  of  case  best  suited  for 
analysis,  nor  the  method  of  termination,  nor 
resulu,  nor  how  many  patients  were  helped 
through  analysis  to  avoid  serious  mental  Ill- 
ness. This  •  •  •  added  to  the  already 
great  confusion  concerning  technique  and 
type  of  case  to  which  psychoanalysis  sboold 
be  applied."" 

As  to  the  matter  of  possible  ctire  through 
psychoanalysis,  she  tells  us  the  term  is  not 
used  by  analysts  among  thenuelves.  At  most 
only  an  Improvement  Is  hoped  for,  and 
"some  analysts  may  consider  that  they  have 
achieved  clinical  success  if  a  bomosezxaal 
patient  becomes  adjiuted  to  the  fact  of  his 
homosexuality  and  accepts  It,  while  other 
analysts  may  believe  that  cure  Is  not 
achieved  until  homosexual  patients  become 
heterosexual  (unfortunately,  this  la  rarely 
accomplished ) ."  ** 

The  common  attitude  of  psychiatrists  that 
traditional  moral  ideas  are  little  better  than 
moronic  leaves  massed  America  cold  to  the 
appeal  for  cooperation  of  peychlatrlst-led 
correctional  science.  The  psychiatrist  may 
think  himself  quite  emancipated  when,  to 
cite  a  recent  Instance,  he  has  advised  a  youth 
found  guilty  of  window  peeping  to  "go  get 
yourself  a  prosUtute";  but  massed  America 
smells  something  rotten  and  spurns  such 
leadership.  Such  advocates  of  a  morals 
aiMck  treatment  also  can  walk  alone  Into  Xhm 
night. 

CAW  WR  TKACH  MORAIS  WTTHOrT  RZUOIONf 

The  gulf  between  the  masses  and  the  most 
Intensely  trained  leadership  in  delinquency 
prevention  Is  especially  lamenuble  because 
so  unnece&sary.  If  the  speciallsu  confined 
themselves  In  their  leadership  to  methods, 
the  field  of  their  specialty,  and  left  ends  to 
democratic  majority  determination,  the 
problem  of  divided  counsel  would  be  well  on 
Its  way  to  a  cure.  Specialist  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  social  science  is  so  notoriously 
limited  that  a  modicum  of  professional  hu- 
mility should  come  unasked.  Aa  Read  Bain 
has  said: 

"Over  20  years  ago  (Albion)  Small  tried  to 
state  the  agreements  then  existing  among 
sociologists.  There  was  considerable  dis- 
agreement at  the  time.  Today  I  should  not 
agree  with  more  than  4  or  5  of  his  20  points. 
I  have  little  faith  that  even  a  majority  of 
sociologists  will  agree  with  my  propositions. 
The  amount  of  agreement  with  them  in  20 
years  may  well  be  less  than  my  present  agree- 
ment with  Small."  * 

How  fairly,  then,  does  Dr.  Carr  demand  of 
massed  America,  as  Interested  as  be  Is  In 
delinquency  prevention:  "Have  you  followed 
the  experts'  advice  whether  you  liked  It  or 
not  •  •  •?  If  you  haven't,  what  right 
have  you  to  any  opinion,  anyway?"  ■  It  is 
Imperative  that  those  Interested  in  a  law- 
abiding  America  remember  those  often 
heard  but  too  seldom  heeded  words  of 
George  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address: 
•*•  •  •  reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail   to   exclusion   of   religious   principles." 

"  "The  Study  of  Man— Does  Psychoanalysis 

Cure?"  Commentary,  November  19S0   o  487 
»•  Ibid.,  p.  488. 

■George  Lundberg  (editor).  Trends  ta 
American  Sociolcsy.  New  York:  John  D«y 
ft  Co..  1940,  p.  88. 

"  Op.  clt..  p.  18. 
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How,  then,  can  we  teach  delinquency  pre- 
vention unless  we  teach  morals?  And  how 
can  we  teach  morals  without  religion?  As 
Roas  L.  Finney,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, asks: 

"How  can  we  teach  morals  to  our  young 
people  when  the  commimlty  Is  full  of  per- 
sons, in  apparently  good  social  acceptance, 
who  are  ready  to  tell  them,  by  innuendo  and 
example,  that  our  instructions  are  the  mere 
fulminations  of  blind  conservatives?"  ** 

Dr.  Carr  pleads  again  and  again  with  non- 
cooperating  "myth-minded  millions."  in  a 
Cromwell  Ian  phrase:  "By  the  bowels  of 
Christ,  gentlemen,  bethink  ye  that  ye  may 
be  wrong."  Is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  prob- 
ability that  the  massed  millions,  lovers  of 
religion  and  the  traditional  morality,  con- 
vinced believers  in  free  will  and  human  re- 
sponsibility, may  have  something  after  all? 
May  the  <  xperts  in  the  field  of  a  social  science 
be  themselves  quite  myth-minded  in  the  field 
of  morals  and  religion?  "By  the  bowels  of 
Christ,  gentlemen,  bethink  ye  that  ye  may 
be  wrong." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  introducing  a  Joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  powers  of  the  President. 
The  amendment  proposed  is  as  follows: 
SxcnoN  1.  The  President  shaU  not  have 
power  to  seize  or  order  the  seizure  of  private 
property  unless  such  action  has  been  previ- 
ously authorized  or  consented  to  by  the 
Congress  by  statute  or  by  concurrent 
resolution. 

I  am  convinced,  after  careful  consid- 
eration and  after  discussing  this  pro- 
posed amendment  with  a  number  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  in  view  of  the 
unsettled  and  uncertain  condition  that 
this  Nation  finds  Itself  today,  that  such 
a  clarifying  amendment  will  be  in  the 
Interest  of  the  public  welfare  and  of 
national  security  and  safety. 

If  the  founding  fathers  could  have 
conceived  that  our  Government  would 
approach  the  condition  in  which  we  And 
ourselves  today,  I  am  sure  that  such  an 
amendment  would  have  been  spelled  out 
when  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  proposed 
and  adopted  as  a  part  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

If  this  amendment  were  part  and  par- 
cel of  our  Constitution  today  we  would 
not  be  confronted  with  the  doctrine  of 
"inherent  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion" and  of  so-called  "emergency  pow- 
er" under  which  private  property  has 
been  seized  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Since  our  Government  is 
a  constitutional  government  of  limited 
powers  and  does  not  give  the  President 
the  right  to  determine  and  proclaim  an 
emergency  that  would  warrant  the  seiz- 
ure of  private  property,  then  It  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 

••  Ross  L.  Finney,  A  Sociological  Philosophy 
of  Education  New  York:  Tbe  MacmUlaa 
Co..  1929.  p.  296. 


States  by  appropriate  legislation  to  de- 
clare an  emergency  and  authorize  the 
President  in  such  Instances  to  seize  or 
or  order  the  seizure  of  private  property. 
Without  such  appropriate  legislation 
coming  from  the  Congress,  the  President 
should  not  have,  and  in  my  opinion  does 
not  now  have,  the  power  and  authority 
to  seize  private  property  under  the  broad 
claim  of  residuum  power,  or  inherent 
power  under  the  general  welfare  clause 
of  the  Constitution. 

There  Is  retained  to  the  States  all 
powers  under  the  Constitution  which 
were  not  specifically  granted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  this  proposed 
amendment  would  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  States  under  present  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  Industrial  condi- 
tions to  determine  what  powers  should 
be  granted  to  a  President,  whomever  he 
may  be.  to  seize  or  order  the  seizure  of 
private  property  under  such  conditions 
as  the  President  may  determine  Is  an 
emergency. 

If  we  are  to  continue  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  and  enjoy  the  freedoms  and  lib- 
erties of   a   democracy   and   a   popular 
Government,  then  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  a  representative 
body  of  the  people,  should  determine  by 
appropriate  legislation  when  an  emer- 
gency is  so  serious  as  that  the  seizure  of 
private  property  is  necessary  and  de- 
manded as  being  In  the  Interest  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people.    If  we  are 
to  continue  as  a  Government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  so  determine.    If  we  are  to 
preserve  the  principles,  the  philosophy, 
and    ideology    contained    In    the    fifth 
amendment  which  provides  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
due  process,  then  this  proposed  amend- 
ment should  be  submitted  to  the  several 
States  which  would  prohiibt  the  seizure 
or  order  to  seize  of  private  property  by 
the  President  unless  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of   the  people,  the  Congress, 
h&s  authorized   or  consented   to  such 
seizure  by  statute  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.    The   taking  of  property  is  for- 
bidden in  the  fifth  amendment  except  by 
the  process  of  law. 

The  President  has  no  inherent  seizure 
powers  and  no  legislative  powers  to  sus- 
pend the  fifth  amendment;  but.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  President  has  Issued 
an  order  of  seizure  under  the  doctrine  of 
"inherent  powers."  This  amendment 
would  abolish  such  doctrine  since  the 
President  could  take  no  action  or  issue 
no  seizure  order  without  first  having  the 
consent  of  Congress  expressed  by  statute 
or  a  concurrent  resolution. 

While  this  constitutional  amendment 
would  not  be  useful  or  effective  in  the 
present  seizure  case.  It  certainly  would 
preclude  any  future  President  from  tak- 
ing similar  action  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

Should  we  have  had  this  amendment 
prior  to  the  seizure  order  which  has  been 
considered  by  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  and  will  soon  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  such  proceedings  would  have 


been  unnecessary,  and  such  a  departure 
from  our  constitutional  guaranty  and 
rights  would  have  never  taken  place. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relating  to  the  powers  of 
the  President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jl«- 
presentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  tusembled  (ttoo-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  aU  IntenU 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  as  provided  in  the  Constitution: 
"Ahticlr  — 

"Sbction  1.  The  President  shall  not  have 
power  to  seize  or  order  the  seizure  of  private 
property  unless  such  action  has  been  pre- 
viously authorized  or  consented  to  by  the 
Congress  by  statute  or  concxirrent  resolu- 
tion. 

"Sec.  2.  ThU  article  shaU  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission." 


Improyement  of  Panama  CmmmI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  WOOtDRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  accorded.  I  am  very  glad  to 
extend  in  the  Record  a  most  Interesting 
and  informative  article  touching  the 
question  of  increased  facilities  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  was  written  by  Capt. 
Frederick  L.  Oliver,  United  States  Navy, 
retired,  and  appeared  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Atlantic  edition,  on 
AprU  15.  1952. 

Captain  Oliver,  an  Annapolis  grad- 
uate, and  active  in  our  Navy  for  many 
years,  is  highly  regarded  in  Army  and 
Navy  circles,  and  since  his  retirement, 
some  years  ago,  has  written  many  arti- 
cles on  naval  subjects  which  have  ap- 
peared In  the  Monitor  and  other  publi- 
cations of  the  country,  and  have  always 
commanded  popular  attention  and  re- 
gard. As  an  experienced  navigator  of 
all  the  waters  of  the  globe,  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  in  dealing  with  any  sub- 
ject of  navigation  he  is  well  qualified  to 
speak,  and  his  views  are  given  as  the 
result  of  his  experience  and  mature 
Study;  and  the  indicated  article,  which 
now  follows,  bears  the  like  impress: 

United  States  BtriLT  Ditch  Is  Poxtno 

Inaoequatk 

(By  Capt.  Frederick  L.  Oliver) 

The  Panama  Canal,  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous engineering  projects  the  world  has 
known,  was  planned  to  serve  the  needs  of 
shipping  for  all  time. 

But  the  progress  of  ship  design  and  opera- 
tion has  been  so  rapid  that  within  the  span 
of  less  than  half  a  centtiry  the  canal  no 
longer  Is  adequate  to  fuUUl  lu  designed 
function. 


h- » 
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Three  pairs  of  locks  at  each  end  of  th« 
canal  limit  the  size  of  vessels  which  can  pass 
through  the  waterway.  These  locks,  which, 
lift  Teasels  some  85  feet  from  sea  level  to 
la:e  level,  are  each  1,000  feet  along  and  110 
feet  wide.  When  these  dimensions  were  de- 
termined about  50  years  ago.  It  was  thought 
no  ship  exceeding  these  limits  would  ever 
be  constructed. 

At  the  Atlantic  end  tHe  three  sets  of  locks 
are  In  series,  each  set  opening  directly  into 
the  next.  Then  comes  Qatun  Lake,  a  163- 
square-mlle  area  of  Impounded  water  with 
Its  normal  siirface  some  85  feet  above  sea 
level. 

At  the  Pacific  end  the  sets  of  locks  are  In 
two  sections  which  are  separated  by  a  small 
Intermediate  lake  known  as  Miraflores. 
From  one  end  of  this  lake,  which  Is  at  an 
elevation  of  54  feet,  two  sets  of  locks  In 
series  descend  to  sea  level.  At  the  other 
end  one  set  of  locks  ascends  to  the  85-foot 
level.  Connecting  these  locks  and  Gatun. 
Lake  Is  OalUard  Cut,  a  winding  300-foot- 
wlde  channel  some  8  miles  long  that  was 
slashed  through  the  600- foot-high  Ccmtlnen- 
tal  Divide. 

BIO    WATS    SET   VT 

It  now  Is  realized  that  separation  of  the 
locks  at  the  Pacific  end  by  a  shallow  mile> 
long  Intermediate  lake,  and  locating  the 
upper  locks  directly  across  the  end  of  Gall- 
lard  Cut  was  a  mistake.  Every  time  one  of 
these  locks  Is  operated.  It  draws  nearly  4,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  from  the  cut  and 
creates  a  tidelike  wave  which  surges  and 
resurges  through  the  cut.  These  surges 
make  ship  handling  dll&cult  in  the  narrow 
waters  at  the  cut.  and  have  been  responsible 
for  many  accidents  to  shipping. 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  dense  fogs 
are  prevalent  at  night  in  Oalllard  Cut  during 
the  rainy  season.  When  they  occur,  traffic 
through  the  Canal  comes  to  a  halt. 

At  such  times  both  ends  of  tha  canal  are 
free  of  fog  and  the  locks  can  be  operated. 
At  the  Atlantic  end  ships  can  be  passed 
through  24  hovirs  a  day  because  there  is 
ample  anchorage  space  available  in  Gatun 
Lake  where  shipping  can  await  passage 
through  the  cut.  The  reverse  holds  for  the 
Pacific  end,  as  there  Is  no  anchorage  for  ships 
aboTe  the  locks,  and  there  Is  berthing  space 
alongside  the  quay  walls  for  only  a  few  ves- 
sels. During  the  rainy  season  this  bottle- 
neck reduces  the  canal's  rated  capacity  of 
27  ships  a  day  to  the  limited  nvunber  which 
can  be  handled  by  the  upper  Pacific  locks 
during  the  hours  when  Oalllard  Cut  can  bo 
transited. 

By  1940  it  was  realized  that  larger  locks 
already  were  necessary.  Merchant  ships  were 
In  existence  which  were  too  large  to  use  the 
canal,  and  United  States  battleships  and 
carriers  were  under  construction  with  beams 
restricted  to  108  feet  2  inches,  when  their 
proper  design  called  for  much  greater  width. 

THBXE  PLANS  PROPOSXD 

Three  general  plans  proposed  for  Improv- 
ing conditions  at  the  Panama  Canal  are 
known  as  the  third  locks  project,  conversion 
to  sea  leTel,  and  the  Terminal  LcJce  plan.  In 
addition  there  is  renewed  effort  In  certain, 
quarters  to  reTlTlng  the  Idea  of  constructing 
a  canal  across  Nicaragua. 

In  1939  when  the  storm  clouds  of  another 
war  hOTered  OTer  a  startled  wcarld,  the  Third 
Locks  project  was  undertaken  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  canal  and  permit  the  passage  of  larger 
ships. 

As  the  name  implies,  additional  and  larger 
sets  of  locks  located  at  a  distance  from  the 
existing  locks  were  to  be  built.  They  were 
to  be  1.200  feet  long  aJad  140  feet  wide.  The 
estimated  cost  was  $277,000,000,  but  only 
$75,000,000  had  been  expended  for  excava- 
tions when  war  emergencies  forced  suspen- 
sion of  the  work  in  1042. 


It  now  Is  realized  that  the  plan  was  a  mis- 
take. Additional  navigational  hazards  for 
large  ships  were  introduced  by  several  sharp 
turns  in  the  new  channel.  An  additional 
and  larger  lock  directly  connected  with 
Oalllard  Cut  would  have  intensified  the  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  surges  in  the  cut  and 
make  accidents  more  numerous.  Since  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  little  interest  has 
been  shown  In  resuming  the  work. 

STTBVETZD   BT    GSOLOCIST8 

Were  It  merely  a  matter  of  excatatlon,  the 
sea-level  plan  would  offer  a  possible  but  not 
easy  solution.  Excavation  for  the  present 
canal  amounted  to  267.000.000  cubic  yards. 
The  estimated  additional  excavation  to  con- 
vert to  a  sea-level  canal  is  1,069,000,000  cubic 
yards.  Digging  out  this  amount  of  material, 
much  of  It  solid  rock,  to  a  depth  of  over  135 
feet  below  the  present  water  level,  would  be 
a  tremendous  undertaking. 

Geologists  who  have  made  detailed  exami- 
nations of  geophysical  conditions  along  the 
path  of  the  canal  agree  almost  unanimously 
that  any  large-scale  stratlgraphlc  disturb- 
ance may  result  In  slides  or  bottom  bulges 
In  the  cut  which  will  have  unpredictable  re- 
sults on  the  completion  of  the  work  and  Its 
cost. 

Uncertainty  about  the  geological  forma- 
tions which  would  be  encountered  during 
conversion  to  sea-level-type  canal  make  it 
Impossible  to  state  definitely  that  the  pres- 
ent canal  will  not  have  to  be  closed  to  tralDo 
for  Indeterminate  periods  of  time  while  the 
work  is  In  progress.  Any  Interruption  of 
this  nature  will  be  fraught  with  unpredicta- 
ble economic,  political,  and  strategic  conse- 
quences. 

Many  other  difficulties  also  would  have  to 
be  overcome.  It  could  not  be  a  canal  with- 
out locks,  as  there  is  a  maximum  difference 
of  about  20  feet  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  tidal  ranges,  making  a  set  of  tidal 
locks  necessary. 

Navigational  dlfBciilties  due  to  fog  and 
narrowness  of  channel  encountered  In  the 
present  8-miIe-long  Oalllard  Cut  will  be  all 
the  greater  In  the  proposed  cut  of  approxi- 
mately 31  miles  with  Its  many  more  curves. 
For  example,  some  30  miles  of  extensive  earth 
dams  will  have  to  be  built  in  and  through 
soft-mud  swamps  to  provide  storage  reser- 
voirs to  Intercept  flood  wajers  from  the 
Chagres  and  many  smaller  'streams  which 
become  raging  torrents  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. These  floods  now  are  absorbed  bjr 
Oatun  Lake. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  for  conver- 
sion to  a  sea-level  canal  is  variously  esti- 
mated to  be  from  5  to  10  years.  One  author- 
ity says  20  years.  Estimated  costs  of  the 
conversion  are  equally  diverse  and  run  from 
$2,500,000,000  to  $10,000,000,000. 

KEW  LOCKS  8UCOZ9TED 

Execution  of  this  plan  will  require  the  use 
of  some  territory  outside  the  present  Canal 
Zone  and  will  Involve  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  a  non« 
too  attractive  prospect  in  view  of  past  po- 
litical differences  with  that  country.  Any 
new  concession  undoubtedly  will  entail  pay- 
ment of  an  indemnity  and  a  heary  Increase 
in  the  present  annual  payment  to  Panama  of 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  terminal  lake  plan  requires  replace- 
ment of  the  present  divided  set  of  three  locks 
at  the  Pacific  end  with  a  set  of  three  larga 
locks  In  series  with  thj  three  smaller  locks 
alongside.  The  existing  locks  will  be  dis- 
carded. 

Dams  and  spillways  will  be  constructed  to 
raise  the  present  small  54-foot-leTel  Mlra- 
flores  Lake  to  the  85-foot  level  of  Gatun 
Lake.  This  change  will  provide  a  navigable 
area  of  more  than  a  square  mile  and  afford 
berthing  space  for  some  40  ships  adjacent  to 
the  Pacific  end  of  Oalllard  Cut.  where  none 


now  exists.  It  will  also  put  an  end  to  the 
aivges  which  now  menace  shipping  in  the 
cut. 

At  the  Atlantic  end  a  set  of  three  large 
locks  in  series  will  be  built  where  excava- 
tion was  practically  completed  under  the 
1930  third  locks  project.  The  present  set  of 
locks  will  be  retained  for  handling  all  except 
Tery  large  ships. 

Estimates  of  the  length  of  time  for  the  oon- 
verslon  run  from  5  to  10  years  depending  on 

the  urgency  Involved.  It  la  anticipated  tliat 
while  the  work  is  in  progreee  there  will  be 
little  or  no  Interference  with  normal  op- 
eration of  the  present  canal.  Cost  of  the 
couTerslon  will  probably  be  lees  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WAsamoTON 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIW 

Thursday,  Ma^  1.  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  c,u  Friday  evening,  April  25. 
one  of  my  favorite  radio  commentators, 
Mr.  Eric  Sevareid  of  CBS,  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  retention  of  the  smorgas- 
bord. On  May  17,  Norway  will  celebrate 
Its  annual  independence  day.  I  think 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  one  of  the 
freedoms  closest  to  the  heart  of  cverj 
Norwegian,  namely,  the  freedom  to  eat 
good  food,  not  be  taken  away  from  those 
of  us  of  Norwegian  descent.  I  do  not 
think  they  will  get  very  far  in  Minne- 
apolis, and  I  am  sure  the  smorgasbord 
will  be  with  us  always  In  the  State  of 
Washingtoa  His  commentary  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  news  from  the  north  Is  dire  and  dark. 
Authorities  in  Minneapolis,  the  Tery  heart 
of  transplanted  ScandlnaTla.  are  trying  to 
abolish  the  smorgasbord;  claim  it's  ud« 
healthful  to  leaTe  food  sitting  out  exposed: 
what  madness.  This  Is  no  lettcr-to-your- 
Congreasman  affair;  there  are  tlmea  when 
men  must  fight,  and  we  expect  the  next  wind 
from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  that 
awesome  cry  from  the  city  streets:  Smorgas- 
bord lovers  of  America,  arise;  you  haTC  noth- 
ing  to   lose    but   yotir  appetltles. 

Who  be  these  authorities  of  blind  and  ar- 
rogant power?  How  comes  It  that  they  haw 
crept  into  the  seats  of  office  while  honest 
spcke  poise  eaters  were  sleeping  In  their 
beds,  trusting  life,  comfortable  in  conscience 
and  digestion?  Thus  is  honesty  betrayed 
and  meekness  scorned.  In  good  faith,  we  of 
Norwegian.  Swedish,  Danish  descent  ac- 
cepted the  promise  of  America:  we  ars  aU 
Americans  now,  our  fathers  said;  and  they 
did  not  combine  by  race,  as  did  the  Italians 
and  Jews  in  their  great  cities,  to  seek  the 
places  of  power.  They  did  not,  on  St.  Olaf's 
Day,  Jam  the  streets,  stop  the  traffic,  and 
demand  that  all  wear  a  bit  of  color  as  do 
the  Irish  on  St.  Patrick's  day.  They  did  not 
throw  their  weight  around  at  all;  they  aaked 
but  one  thing  to  keep — their  smorgasbord. 

But  we  are  men  of  reason,  we  Noraks  and 
STenskas;  let  us  make  one  last  appeal  to 
sweet  reasons  ear.  A  menace  to  health,  the 
fragrant  and  laTlsh  smorgasbord?  The  facu 
speak  otherwise.  What  Is  the  life  expectancy 
of  a  child  bom  to  the  eaters  of  bean  and  cod 
In  Massachusetts?  About  64  years.  One 
born  mid  the  corn  pone  and  fritters  of  Mis- 
sissippi?     About  63  years.      One  bom  amid 


the  raw-meat  eaters  of  Texas,  where  men  al- 
legedly are  men?  About  62.  And  In  Minne- 
sota. Iowa,  the  Dakotas,  where  the  smorgas- 
bord counters  feed  and  bless  all  who  are  able 
to  walk?     About  87. 

And  why  this  happy  state  of  collectlTe 
health?  Because  the  smorgasbord  Ues  open, 
unashamed,  in  all  Its  natural  colors  and 
odors;  thus  human  Juices  are  caused  to 
flow  in  keen  anticipation,  and  digestion  is 
thereby  properly  accomplUhed.  And  then — 
the  exercUe— the  seven  or  eight  walks  be- 
tween the  coiuies.  PrlmltlTe  man  hunted, 
dtig,  pulled  and  sniffed  before  he  ate,  and 
as  science  knows,  the  farther  from  our  nat- 
ural habits  we  regress,  the  sooner  we  decay. 

If  logic  fails,  then  consider  the  crime  por- 
tended here  against  form  and  beauty.  Who 
would  encase  in  pallid  glass  the  bristling 
sardine,  still  Irrldescent  from  the  sea?  Who 
would  wrap  in  frlTolotis  cellophane  the  solid 
and  faithful  forms  of  sweltzer  ost?  Do 
they  propose  the  pllsener  be  served  In 
wretched  cans  and  taste  of  tin?  The  acqua- 
Tlt  drip  lifeless  from  some  plastic  faucet? 
And.  oh.  crime  of  crimes,  do  they  Intend  to 
cover  and  hide  the  roke  laks.  the  cool  and 
glowing  salmon,  the  Tery  ambrosia  of  the 
flnny  depths.  Ins  pink  and  shimmering  gold. 
the  fleshly  embodiment  of  the  borealls.  this 
supremest  gift  to  man.  direct  from  the  land 
of  Tor  and  the  Hall  of  the  Kings? 

It  cannot  be.  So  far,  we  say,  and  no  far- 
ther. We  threaten  not,  we  of  the  rocks  and 
northern  seas,  but  we  would  remind  ye  from 
Ireland  and  England  that  once,  as  Vikings, 
we  commanded  your  grassy  soil;  ye  of  sunny 
Italy  and  sandy  Israel  that  once  we  took 
your  women  and  yoiu  soggy  foods  and  there 
was  lamentation  In  your  house. 

Tempt  not  history  to  repeat  Its  bloody  self. 

This  Is  Eric  Sevareid  In  Washington. 
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United  States  Baby  Crop  Booms 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

I  or  coLoaAOo 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  Include  and  call  attention  to  a  re- 
cent article  by  Roscoe  Fleming,  which 
appeared  in  the  Denver  Post,  of  Denver, 
Colo.  Mr.  Fleming's  penetrating  com- 
ment on  the  impact  in  the  future  of  to- 
day's baby  boom  is  both  interesting  and 
important,  and  Its  reading  should  be 
profitable  on  either  score: 
Bt  1075  We'll  Need  Moee  Land— Uwitio 
Statxs  Babt  Caop  Booms 
1  (By  Roscoe  Plemlng) 

Had  you  noticed  that  almost  4.000.000  ba- 
bies were  bom  In  1951  In  the  United  States. 
Ito  biggest  baby  crop  of  all  time? 

Ignoring  such  intangibles  as  the  glazed  and 
doting  look  these  newcomers  bring  to  the 
eyes  of  many  millions  of  parents  and  grand- 
parents and  assorted  relatives,  let's  consider 
only  the  economic  angle: 

They  mean  a  market  for  200,000,000  diapers, 
and  the  lady  who  advises  me  on  such  matters 
says  that's  hardly  enough  except  to  start; 
a0,000.000  shlrties  at  least,  pliu  40.000,000 
other  tiny  garments,  such  as  sweaters,  boot- 
ies and  socks,  pink  or  blue,  usually  the  wrong 
color. 

At  least  40.000.000  t03rs  from  doting  rela- 
tives. 4.000.000  books  on  Infant  care  2,000.- 
000  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  pliu  a  million 
pounds  of  other  foods. 


Forty  million  bottles  and  nipples,  with  8.- 
000.000  bottle  replacements  monthly.  Four 
million  bassinets  or  cribs,  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  carriages. 

At  least  10,000.000  cigars  handed  out  by 
proud  fathers,  mostly  for  first  babies.  The 
same  nun>ber  of  floral  offerings,  and  maybe 
20,000,000  announcement  cards,  again  mostly 
for  the  first  ones. 

About  10,000.000  dozen  safety  pins.  Includ- 
ing the  one  that's  always  missing  when  you 
need  it  worst.  Twenty-flve  million  blankets 
and  as  many  sheets. 

Several  hundred  thousand  baby  scales 
8.000,000  bars  of  soap,  4,000,000  cans  of  baby 
powder,  and  4.000.000  bottles  of  baby  oil. 
Four  mUllon  oranges  or  other  fruits  dally, 
to  make  fruit  Juice.  About  the  same  num- 
ber of  bottles  of  Tltamln  mixes,  food  sup- 
plements, etc. 

And  perhaps  a  total  of  $200,000,000  for  the 
services  of  doctors,  nurses.  hospltaU.  baby 
sitters. 

Of  course,  this  is  Just  the  start.  The  con- 
tinuing demand  for  some  Items  wUl  lessen, 
for  others  It  will  grow,  but  our  4.000  000 
Tlgorous  young  citizens  wUl.  as  a  group,  con- 
tinue to  consume  more  and  more  of  the 
goods  and  services  of  civilization  as  they 
groa  older. 

Another  inconspicuous  little  item  the  other 
day  reported  a  total  United  States  popula- 
tion of  155.997,000  last  February  1.  As  you 
read  this.  It  is  probably  well  over  156.500,000. 
since  our  continuing  gain  seems  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  about  2.500,000  a  year. 

This  means  that  we  add  a  new  mouth  to 
be  fed  and  body  to  be  clad  each  12  seconds, 
or  5  a  mlnu^,  or  7,000  a  day. 

Our  population  is  already  above  the  point 
where  orthodox  population  experts  of  a 
decade  ago  predicted  It  would  stop  and  start 
to  decline. 

Instead,  we  are  witnessing  one  of  the  great 
breeding  storms  of  all  history.  By  1960  we 
shall  have  175.000,000  people,  by  1970. 
200.000,000. 

Economically,  politically,  and  j)sychologl- 
cally,  this  Is  the  significant  fact  underlying 
everything  else  that  happens  to  us.  or  that 
we  cause  to  happen.  Let's  sum  It  up  In  two 
short  phrases:  "Stalin,  look  out."  and  "Don't 
sell  America  short." 

It  will  bring  new  problems.  Here's  a 
glimpse  of  the  other  side,  from  a  recent 
report  the  House  Agricultural  Committee 
made  with  the  1953  appropriation  bill: 

"Based  on  our  present  standard  of  living. 
It  Is  estimated  the  additional  population  in 
1975  will  require  the  output  from  115,000,000 
more  acres  of  land  than  Is  now  available. 
Testimony  also  Indicates  that  not  over  45.- 
000.000  acres  of  additional  land  can  be  made 
available  for  production  by  1975.  and  that 
the  country  will  be  faced  with  a  serious 
problem  In  1975  over  producing  food  to  sus- 
tain its  population." 

How  long  before  flogging  and  wasting  land, 
and  failing  to  follow  the  very  best  conserva- 
tion practices,  will  be  considered  a  crime? 
And  what  will  the  false  prophets  who  are 
slowing  down  western  reclamation  and  Irri- 
gation have  to  say  for  themselves  In  1975? 


Who  Opposes  Hells  Canyon? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1. 1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro 


an  article  by  Mr.  Ous  Norwood,  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Northwest  Pub- 
lic Power  Association.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Public 
Power  bulletin,  March  26.  1952: 

Who  Is  Opposed  to  Hells  Canton  Dam? 

Since  1947  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  waged 
unrelenting  propaganda  warfare  against  the 
Hells  Canyon  Dam.  This  campaign  has  been 
paid  for  by  the  company's  electric  custom- 
ers and  by  the  United  States  Government. 
However,  neither  the  customers  nor  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  had  any  choice  In 
the  matter.  The  company  charges  its  lob- 
bying and  propaganda  costs  to  normal  op- 
erating expenses  which  are  paid  from  elec- 
tric revenues.  Since  the  expenses  are  de- 
ducted before  Federal  Income  taxes.  Uncle 
Sam  imwlttlngly  helps  finance  this  cam- 
paign of  lies. 

Why  is  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  opposed  to 
Hells  Canyon? 

In  the  first  place  It  wants  to  build  a  small 
dam  Instead  at  the  Oxbow  site  and  at  some 
future  date  might  want  to  build  four  other 
smaU  dams  aU  In  the  Hells  Canyon  Reser- 
voir. Their  maximum  possible  output  would 
total  a  mere  530.000  kilowatts  and  there 
would  be  no  flood-control  storage  whatso- 
ever. 

Secondly,  the  company  is  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Federal  power  program.  This  opposi- 
tion is  in  line  with  its  policy  of  not  tolerat- 
ing any  competition  or  any  competitive  con- 
ditions which  might  disturb  its  present  iron- 
clad monopoly. 

hands  not  CLs&ir 

However,  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  does  not 
come  Into  court  with  clean  hands. 

Firstly,  there  U  the  little  matter  of  the  wUl- 
ful  and  ruthless  destruction  of  three  rvml 
electric  cooperatives  by  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
and  an  attempt  to  destroy  a  fourth  coopera-i 
tlve.  Secondly,  there  Is  the  record  of  ex- 
horblUnt  electric  rates  in  an  area  of  remark- 
ably low  generation  costs.  These  high  rates 
Indicate  a  financial  policy  of  profit  maxi- 
mization regardless  of  the  bad  effect  upon 
the  economy  of  Idaho.  Thirdly,  there  Is  a 
reasonable  presumption  that  the  company 
has  exercised  a  restraining  Influence  on  the 
development  of  phosphate  fertilizer  manu- 
facture In  the  State.  Fourthly,  the  company 
has  not  been  partlculary  nice  in  the  matter 
of  water  rights.  In  a  State  where  water 
rights  are  often  more  Important  than  land 
ownership,  the  company  has  not  hesitated 
to  enforce  its  rights  to  use  water  for  power 
generation  even  if  the  effect  was  to  Umlt 
irrigation.  The  company  has  fUed  on  most  of 
the  water  power  sites  In  the  State  and  the 
heart  of  the  present  controversy  is  whether 
the  company  shall  be  permitted  to  take  over 
the  tremendofis  power  resources  of  Central 
Idaho  or  whether  these  shall  be  reserved  to 
the  people. 

DEATH  TO  COOPXBATIVES 

The  relationships  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
and  rural  electric  cooperatives  cannot  be 
described  as  friendly.  The  company  serves  a 
compact  valley  of  intensively  hrlgated  farms. 
The  95.270  residential  consumers  were  served 
as  of  the  end  of  1950  from  9.856  mUes  of  dis- 
tribution line,  which  is  an  average  of  10  cus- 
tomers per  mile  of  line  as  against  1  to  2 
customers  per  mile  for  rural  electric  systems. 
The  company  has  had  an  easy  and  profitable 
Job  of  serving  farms  and  was  able  to  reach 
over  90  percent  of  the  farms  In  Ite  area.  The 
remainder  of  the  people  were  out  of  luck. 
These  people  after  many  years  of  pleading 
finally  Jumped  at  the  chance  to  form  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  But  as  soon  as  they 
obtained  an  REA  loan  or  began  to  stake  a 
line,  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  sent  In  a  crew  to 
build  a  spite  line  to  pick  up  the  cream  of 
the  area.    Nevertheless  the  cooperatives  con- 
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tinned  with  their  objectives  of  serving  all 
under  an  area  coverage  policy. 

The  xmlortunate  cooperatives  were:  Long 
Valley  Electric  Cooperative,  Donnelly,  Idaho; 
Jordan  Valley  Electric  Cooperative,  Jordan 
Vt^ley,  Oteg.;  and  BCalhexir  Cooperative  Bee* 
trie  Association,  Vale,  Oreg.  The  wiping  out 
of  each  of  these  cooperatives  Is  a  heartbreak- 
ing story  of  a  small  group  of  people  being 
bludgeoned  Into  submlaelon  by  a  powerful 
and  ruthless  corporation. 

The  pattern  as  described  by  one  writer  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Cooperator  Issue  of 
June  1949  Is  one  of  a  "military-type  pincers 
or  financial  nut-cracker  applied  by  Idaho 
Power  precision,  speed,  and  force,  to  strug- 
gling Maineur.  Isolated  from  low-cost  Bon- 
neville 3>4  mills  wholesale  power.  It  was 
farced  to  buy  from  IPC  at  10  to  11  mills. 
Through  Its  competing  lines,  Idaho  Power. 
drawing  energy  largely  from  Biireau  of  Recla- 
mation dams,  then  undercut  the  co-op  rates. 
The  Inevitable  happened.     •     •     •" 

However,  on  the  attempt  to  kill  a  fourth 
cooperative  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  failed.  The 
little  I>rairie  Power  Electric  Cooperative  at 
Fairfield,  Idaho,  underwent  the  usual  pres- 
sure. But  with  the  completion  of  the  An- 
derson Ranch  dam  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation the  cooperative  was  able  to  hook  on 
and  become  free  of  the  company.  They  now 
know  and  cherish  the  meaning  of  freedom. 

The  Irony  of  the  first  three  situations  was 
th«  fact  that  the  cooperatives,  as  preference 
customers,  were  unable  to  obtain  power  from 
the  many  power  plants  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. The  Idaho  Power  Co.  obtained  all 
the  power  and  turned  around  and  resold  this 
2-  and  2  "^ -mill  power  at  10  and  11  mills  to 
the  cooperatives.  This  practice  has  gcme  on 
In  contravention  of  the  power  policy  of  th« 
Oongress  of  the  United  States. 

Moifopousnc  PiAcncB 

Although  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  enjoys  a  re- 
markably low  hydro  generation  cost  erf  only 
8.16  mills  per  kilowatt-hoiu,  it  has  one  of  the 
highest  electric  rates  In  the  region.  Where 
Taooma  sells  250  kilowatt-hours  a  month  for 
$3J20,  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  demands  96. 
Or  viewed  In  another  way.  for  $6  the  cus- 
tomer can  buy  250  kilowatt-hours  in  Boise 
but  In  Tacoma  he  will  receive  640  kilowatt- 
hours  or  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  electricity  for  his  money. 

Idaho  Power  Co.  rates  are  higher  than  the 
rates  of  all  major  private  utilities  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  of  course  they  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  rate  of  the  larger 
public  power  systems.  In  order  to  save  the 
tlnke  of  your  committee  the  association  of- 
fers to  prove  that  Idaho  Power  Co.  rates  are 
tmreasonably  high. 

These  rates  are  possible  because  of  the 
monopoly  position  of  the  company  and  the 
ability  of  the  company  to  maintain  "a  satis- 
factory political  climate  at  the  State  capl- 
tol  In  Boise." 

For  these  various  reasons  we  do  not  think 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  can  qualify  to  play  the 
part  of  protector  of  the  public  interest. 


1791  Polish  G>Bstitatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NKW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1, 1952 

Mr,  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  1791  Polish  Constitution  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  milestones  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  democracy  in  Europe.    May  3  is 


not  only  a  day  of  great  importance  to 
people  of  Polish  descent  in  America  but 
to  all  freedom-loving  peoples  through- 
out the  world. 

We  have  seen  here  in  the  United 
States  the  great  contribution  citizens  of 
Polish  descent  have  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  The  Polish- Americans 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  this 
contribution  and  I  Join  with  them  in 
celebrating  this  historic  day. 


Mr.  WUttea  Jous  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or  OOLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  the  reward  for  conscientious  serv- 
ice, performed  by  our  national  lawmak- 
ers, is  luijustiflable  criticism  for  deci- 
sions which,  by  and  large,  are  made  by 
the  legislators  from  testimony  and  evi- 
dence at  hand.  I  think  that  it  is  well 
for  us  to  let  each  other  know  when  ex- 
pressions of  thankfulness  and  confidence 
are  placed  in  the  Members  of  this  honor- 
able body.  * 

In  the  Colorado  press  there  have  re- 
cently appeared  two  editorials  which  pay 
tribute  to  the  services  of  one  of  our  hard- 
working colleagues,  the  Honorable  Jamu 
Whittbn,  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. I  take  pleasure  in  placing  these  ed- 
itorials in  the  RicosB.  as  a  tribute  from 
my  State  to  one  of  my  colleagues: 
(Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Poet  of  March  SI. 
1962) 

ICs.  WBrrrxN  Joins  Up 

Congressman  Jamb  L.  Whtttzn  Is  from 
Idsslssippi,  not  Missouri,  but  he  Insists  on 
being  shown.  Because  of  the  Important  po- 
sition he  holds  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Appropriations 
it  probably  is  Just  as  well  that  he  has  a  good 
Wide  streak  of  skepticism. 

For  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  Forest 
Service  and  western  Congressmen  have  had 
a  hard  time  convincing  Mr.  Whtttuc  that 
spruce  beetles  were  a  real  menace  to  Colo- 
rado forests.  Colorado  watersheds,  and  the 
recreational  resources  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

The  funds  that  have  been  obtained  in  the 
past  to  fight  the  beetle  scourge  have  had 
to  be  won  over  Mr.  Whtttin's  objections. 
Now,  as  a  restilt  of  the  accumulation  of  data 
by  Mr.  WKTrrxx's  committee,  some  of  which 
was  gathered  by  subcommittee  members  on 
forest  inspection  trlpa,  he  has  been  con- 
vinced. 

It  Is  much  to  hla  credit,  we  beUeve,  that 
he  Is  now  willing  to  support  the  idea  that 
the  beetle  war  must  be  continued  until  the 
destruction  has  been  stopped.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated that  his  opposition  in  the  past  has 
been  due  to  his  desire  for  economy  rather 
than  stubbornness. 

Mr.  WHrmtN  has  been. one  of  the  most 
eealoxis  guardians  of  the  Public  Treasury 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has 
trimmed  mUllons  of  dollars  from  appropria- 
tions. Although  we  have  had  our  arguments 
with  him,  we  recognize  that  men  of  his  kind, 
who  are  hard  to  convince,  are  badly  needed 
In  Washington. 


Since  Mr.  WairnDf  has  finally  come  to  be- 
lieve that  western  forests  are  In  danger,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  the  beetle  campaign 
can  now  be  pushed  to  a  speedy  and  sucoeaa- 
ful  conclusion. 

(Prom   the   Grand  Junction    (Goto.)    Dafly 

Sentinel  of  AprU  7,   10Sa] 

TKAjncs.  Rocxr  Momrrazif  Laotw.sTO— 

The  fight  against  spruce  beetles  In  west- 
ern Colorado  forcats  will  continue  this  s\un- 
mer  largely  because  of  the  quiet,  persistent 
efforts  of  Representatives  and  Senators  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Congressmen 
WsTin  N.  AariMAU.  and  WnxiAic  Hnx.  of 
Colorado,  were  in  the  vanguard  of  the  legis- 
lative battle  both  last  year  and  this  year. 

Western  Colorado  also  owes  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Congressman  WHrrrsN.  who  op- 
posed  the  measure  for  a  time  last  year  but 
who  was  willing  to  send  a  committee  to  Colo- 
rado to  check  first  hand  the  situation  and 
who  was  willing  to  change  his  mind  when 
the  committee  advised  further  appropria- 
tions. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MBW  TOKK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVI8 

Wednesday.  AjnH  9.  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  U  un- 
fortunate that  the  management  of  the 

steel  industry  has  seen  fit  to  misstate 
the  facts  involved  In  the  controversy 
with  the  steel  workers. 

The  following  statement,  based  on  the 
testimony  of  Gov.  Ellis  Amall.  should  be 
read  by  everyone  desiring  to  learn  the 
truth: 

OPS  Rooar  to  trz  Pnru  on  trs  8saKL- 

Wscs-Paics  CoimovxasT  > 

■TTMMAaT  or  ore  concLusioita 

A  price  Increase  such  as  the  one  demanded 
by  the  steel  Industry  to  offset  the  wage  in- 
crease recommended  by  the  Wage  Subillza- 
tlon  Board  cannot  be  Justified— either  on 
the  basis  of  public  policy  or  sound  facu  and 
figures. 

As  required  by  law  and  ordinary  Justice. 
OPS  operates  under  definite  standards.  These 
are  applied  evenhandedly.  No  Industry  can 
be  favored  over  another. 

The  steel  Industry  says  It  needs  a  price  In- 
cresse  of  112  a  ton  to  offset  the  wage  In- 
crease. 

Under  the  most  liberal  estimates,  the  cost 
to  the  steel  Industry  of  the  proposed  wage 
increases  would  be  somewhat  leaa  than  M 
a  ton. 

The  steel  indiistry  Is  already  enUtled  by 
lew  to  a  price  Increase  averaging  about  IS 
per  ton,  whenever  the  companies  see  fit  to 
apply  under  the  so-called  Capehart  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  amendment 
became  law  long  before  the  preeent  dis- 
pute arose,  and  any  price  adjustmente  due 
imder  it  are  entirely  apart  from  the  preeent 
controversy. 

Thus,  if  the  permissible  price  Increase  of 
13  a  ton  is  subtracted  from  the  16  a  ton  coat 
of  the  proposed  wage  increase,  the  Industry 
wlU  only  be  required  to  absorb   an  addV> 

>  Based  on  Testimony  by  Bills  Amall,  Di- 
rector of  Price  SUblllaatlon.  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  WelXareb 
AprU  18,  1952. 


tlonal  cost  of  less  than  $3  a  ton  out  of  cur- 
rent earnings. 

Industries  requesting  the  right  to  higher 
price  ceilings  for  their  producta  apply  under 
the  Industry  Earnings  Standard  drawn  up 
by  the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency. 
These  standards  are  created  to  Insure  that 
permissible  prices  for  an  Industry's  produc- 
tion are  high  enough  to  be  "fair  and 
equitable."  a  requirement  of  the  Defense 
Productoin  Act.  But  because  of  very  high 
post-Korean  earnings,  the  steel  Industry 
would  not  need  any  ceiling  increase  In  order 
to  retain  fair  and  equitable  prices,  even  If 
the  full  amount  of  this  wage  raise  recom- 
mended by  ine  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
were  granted. 

Present  Bteel  earnings,  compared  to  pre- 
Rorean  earnings,  are  much  higher,  relatively, 
than  for  manufacturing  generally.  In  fact, 
steel  proflu  are  so  high  that  the  Industry 
could  absorb  more  than  twice  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  wage  Increase  without  reduc- 
ing earnings  low  enough  to  take  them  out  of 
the  excess-proflts-tax  bracket. 

Tlius  there  can  be  no  legal  or  conscicnable 
excuse  for  permitting  the  passing  on  of  such 
coete  to  the  public. 

Giving  in  to  steel  with  an  arbitrary  price 
increase  could  throw  our  economy  into  a 
dizzy  spiral  of  ever  higher  prices,  wages,  and 
costs.  The  damage  to  the  stabilization 
program  would  be  Irreparable.  The  cost  to 
the  public  would  be  inexcusable. 

OPS  Director  ElUa  Arnall  tiaa  estimated 
that  a  steel-price  increase — such  as  the  steel 
companies  have  asked — would  drive  the  cost 
of  living  up  at  least  6  percent.  As  the 
effects  of  such  an  Increase  spread  through 
the  economy.  It  would  add  a  minimum  of 
•300  to  year  to  the  expenses  of  the  average 
American  family,  he  said. 

There  are  650.000  workers  in  the  steel 
mills.  Their  Interests  are  ably  represented 
by  their  union.  There  are  875.000  stock- 
holders In  the  steel  Industry.  The  efficient 
management  of  these  companies  looks  after 
the  Interests  of  the  stockholders.  But  there 
are  154.000.000  people  in  thia  country  who 
are  neither  steelworkers  nor  stockholders. 
Somebody  must  protect  the  Interests  of 
these  154,0iX).000  people  against  becoming 
the  victims  of  this  unfortunate  steel  con- 
troversy. This  Is  the  kind  of  Job  for  which 
Congress  created  OPS. 

Standard}:  for  approving  price  increases 
Two  basic  standards  established  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  for  Judging  the  need 
for  price  increases  are  relevant  to  the  present 
case. 

The  first  is  specific.  It  Is  section  402  (d) 
(4)— the  so-called  Capehart  amendment — 
under  which  OPS  must  permit  a  company  to 
raise  price  ceilings  so  that  they  equal  pre- 
Korean  selling  prices  plus  all  Increases  or 
decreases  In  cost  up  to  July  26.  1951.  The 
law  requires  that  these  requests  be  granted. 
The  steel  Industry  Is  entitled  to  a  price  In- 
crease of  about  $3  a  ton  under  the  Capehart 
provisions,  if  the  Industry  requesu  It.  This 
Increase  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  any 
rises  In  wages  or  other  costs  that  take  place 
after  July  26,  1951. 

The  second  basic  standard  Is  the  require- 
ment of  the  act  that  all  price  ceUlngs  be 
-generally  fair  and  equiUble."  The  OPS 
Industry  Earnings  SUndard  Is  established  to 
carry  out  this  requirement.  It  Is  applicable 
to  steel  as  well  as  all  other  Industries  want- 
ing general  price  Increases. 

Briefly  stated.  thU  standard  requires  OPS 
to  raise  prices  for  an  Indtistry  If  and  when 
Its  return  on  the  owners'  Investment,  before 
taxes,  falls  below  85  percent  of  the  level  en- 
Joyed  in  the  best  three  of  the  four  prosperous 
years  1C46  through  1949.  This  U  like  the 
■tandard  Congress  used  In  the  excess-profiU- 
taz  law. 
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Thus,  broadly  speaking,  the  Industry  Earn- 
ings Standard  says  that  ceiling  prices  will  be 
raised  when  an  industry's  earnings  fall  below 
the  excess-proflts-tax  bracket. 

Since  Its  profits  are  so  high,  the  steel  In- 
dustry cannot  qualify  for  a  price  Increase 
under  the  Industry  Earnings  Standard. 
Base  period  highly  profitable  for  steel 
The  period  from  1947  through  1949  was  the 
most  profitable  3   years  the  steel  Industry 
had  experienced  since  World  War  I.    During 
this  period  the  Industry  averaged  almost  19 
cents  proflt  before  taxes  on  every  dollar  of 
stockholders'  investment,  or  net  worth.    The 
second  best  3-year  period  since  1919  was  the 
period     1941-43.    when    earnings    averaged 
about  171/2  cents  per  dollar  of  stockholders' 
Investment.    During  only  two  other  years — 
1929  and  1944 — did  earnings  exceed  11  cents. 
The  average  of  the  1920'8  was  8.5  cents.    The 
average  for  the  thirties  was  2  cents.     The 
average  for  the  forties  was  15  cents.    Obvi- 
ously, the  base  period  1947  through  1949  un- 
der the  industry  earnings  standard  Is  an  ex- 
tremely favorable  one  for  the  steel  Indvistry. 
The  cost  of  the  wage  recommendations 
Industry  experts  say  that  It  takes  17  man- 
hours  to  psoduce  the  average  ton  of  finished 
steel.    This  includes  the  time  spent  In  opera- 
tion of  coke  ovens,  blast  furnaces,  steel-mak- 
ing furnaces,  and  roUlng  mills,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  clerical,  administrative,  and  sales 
forces.     There  Is  also  agreement  that  three 
more  man-hours  are  needed  to  produce  the 
Iron    ore,   coal,   and    limestone    required    to 
make  a  ton  of  finished  steel. 

Applying  the  man-hours  to  the  cost  in- 
crease that  would  arise  If  the  proposed  wage 
increase  and  fringe  benefits  were  put  Into 
effect  In  the  steel  mills  only,  the  companies 
would  have  to  pay  these  new  costs:  $2.96  per 
ton  for  the  first  half  of  1952;  $3.89  for  the 
second  half  of  1952;  »5.05  for  the  first  half 
of  1953.  The  average  cost  for  the  whole  year 
1952  would  be  »3.43.  The  average  cost  for 
the  entire  proposed  contract  of  18  months 
would  be  $3.97. 

In  the  case  of  a  fully  Integrated  operation, 
the  cost  Increase  would  work  out  as  follows: 
$3.49  for  the  first  half  of  1952;  $4.58  for  the 
second  half  of  1952;  $5.94  for  the  first  half 
of  1953.  The  average  cost  for  the  whole  year 
1952  would  be  $4.03.  The  average  for  the  18 
months  would  be  $4.67. 

The  higher  figures  assume  that  wage  In- 
creases in  coal  and  ore  mines  and  in  lime- 
stone quarries  would  be  equal  to  those  in 
the  steel  mills  as  to  both  terms  and  effective 
dates.  Therefore,  the  higher  figures  are 
somewhat  exaggerated  because  the  coal  min- 
ers have  not  yet  asked  for  a  wage  Increase, 
and,  whenever  they  receive  one  and  what- 
ever it  may  be.  It  will  not  be  retroactive  to 
January  1.  1952.  as  In  the  case  of  steel  mills. 
But  even  In  the  face  of  these  figtires,  the 
steel  Industry  has  Insisted  it  will  require  a 
$12  per  ton  celling  price  Increase. 

Labor  productivity  rising 
The  above  figures  do  not  take  Into  account 
the  increase  In  productivity  which  is  likely 
to  occur  during  the  18  months  of  the  pro- 
posed contract.  In  the  past,  the  Industry's 
wage  increases  have  been  partly  offset  by 
gains  In  productivity.  While  the  Industry 
pays  more  for  each  hour  of  labor.  It  needs 
fewer  hoxirs  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel.  This 
is  clearly  Illustrated  by  postwar  experience. 
The  steel  Industry's  employment  costs  per 
hour  rose  37.6  percent  from  1946  to  1950.  but 
the  number  of  man-hours  needed  to  pro- 
duce a  ton  of  finished  steel  declined  17.2 
percent.  The  result  was  that  the  Industry's 
labor  cost  per  ton  rose  only  13.8  percent — a 
little  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  Its 
labor  cost  per  hour,  which  Is  the  subject  of 
any  wage  settlement. 

The  industry's  claim  to  $12  per  ton 
Industry    representatives   claim    that    the 
Increase  in  total  producUon  costs  wiU  be  not 


$4.67  but  $12  per  ton.  They  say  that  $6  (the 
approximate  cost  increase  after  next  Jan- 
uary 1)  represents  a  fair  measure  of  the 
increase  In  employment  costs,  but  that  when- 
ever labor  cost  rises  by  a  dollar  they  must 
pay  another  dollar  for  increased  costs  of  the 
products  and  services  they  buy.  This  as- 
sumption is  wholly  without  reasonable  basis. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  the  average  cost 
per  ton  of  materials  and  services  purchased 
by  the  steel  industry  to  rise  by  a  total  of 
$12  between  now  and  June  1953  to  achieve 
an  average  cost  Increase  of  $6  over  that 
period.  Since  the  total  present  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  services  per  ton  is  about  $50,  this 
would  imply  a  materials  cost  increase  of  al- 
most 26  percent  over  the  next  14  or  15 
months.  Even  the  Wildest  alarmists  foresee 
no  such  catEistrophe. 

In  the  middle  of  1948.  a  substantial  wage 
Increase  raised  employment  costs  per  ton  be- 
tween $3  and  $4.  Materials  costs  per  ton. 
however,  remained  steady  throughout  the 
entire  period  from  the  beginning  of  1948 
until  the  Korean  outbreak. 

A  general  Increase  in  steel  wages  In  De- 
cember 1950  raised  employment  costs  per  ton 
by  about  $3.80  on  the  average.  At  the  same 
time,  steel  prices  were  raised  in  excess  of 
$8  per  ton.  Yet,  OPS  figures  indicate  that 
since  December  1950,  there  has  been  virtually 
no  net  change  in  the  cost  of  purchased  serv- 
ices and  materials  for  the  steel  industry. 
Actually,  the  cost  of  the  most  Important 
single  item — steel  scrap — was  reduced  as  a 
result  of  action  taken  by  OPS  and  Is  now 
lower  than  It  was  In  December  1950. 

It  is  true  that  In  the  past  the  steel  Indus- 
try has  often  followed  the  practice,  when 
granting  wage  Increases,  of  raising  its  prices 
by  a  substantially  greater  amount  than  the 
increase  in  labor  costs.  The  effects  of  this 
policy  have  been  to  steadily  increase  Its 
profits  per  ton  from  a  level  of  $9  In  1947  to 
an  average  of  more  than  $20  In  1951. 

Profits  per  ton  of  steel 
During  the  3  years  1947-49,  steel  Industry 
earnings  average  slightly  more  than  $11  per 
ton.  compared  to  the  $20  earned  last  year. 

Even  If  we  used  the  outside  figure  of  $3 
per  ton  as  the  cost  of  the  wage  Increase 
throughout  the  entire  18-month  period,  and 
assume  other  conditions  unchanged,  the 
average  profit  per  ton  for  the  18  months 
(January  1952-June  1953)  would  fall  to 
al  out  $14.  But  under  the  Capehart  amend- 
ment, the  steel  Indvistry  could  receive  a  jM-lce 
Increase  averaging  almost  $3  per  ton.  Thus, 
after  wage  Increase  and  Capehart  price  In- 
crease, profit  per  ton  for  all  these  18  months 
would  be  about  $17.  For  1952  the  profits  per 
tOL,  would  not  be  less  than  $18.  These  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  average  proflt  of  $11 
per  ton  during  the  prosperous  pre-Korean 
base  period. 

Steel  and  the  earnings  standard 
The  above  profit  figures  Indicate  clearly 
that  the  steel  Industry  could  not  qualify  for 
price  increases  imder  the  Industry-earnings 
standard. 

Offlclal  Government  estimates  of  earnings 
for  the  entire  primary  Iron  and  steel  indus- 
try show  earnings,  before  taxes,  rose  from 
$1,070,000,000  in  1947  to  $2,500,000,000  In 
1951.  The  average  for  the  base  period  1947- 
49  was  $1,200,000,000.  Because  the  indus- 
try, since  then.  Increased  Its  net  worth,  the 
earnings  required  by  the  earnings  standard 
In  1951  are  higher — $1,312,000,000.  Thus,  the 
Industry  could  absorb  cost  increases  of  al- 
most $1,200,000,000  before  It  could  qualify 
for  a  price  Increase. 

Other  earnings  data  available  are  those  ap- 
plying to  the  membership  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  which  covers  most 
of  the  steel  Industry  more  narrowly  de- 
fined— that  Is.  producers  of  ingots  and  the 
standard  finished  and  semifinished  rolling 
mUl  products.  These  figures  are  based  upon 
the  earnings  statements  of  the  companies 
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tbemselvefl  and  include  provision  not  only 
for  emergency  amortization  on  tbe  basis  of 
tax  certificates,  but  also  lor  accelerated  de- 
preciation which  Is  not  deductible  under  the 
tax  laws.  If  normal  depreciation  methods 
were  lised  throughout,  the  1951  comparison 
would  probably  be  substantially  more  favor- 
able. 

These  companies  produced  about  75,000,- 
000  tons  of  flnlsheH  steel  In  1951.  Dividing 
the  amount  which  this  segment  of  the  In- 
dustry could  absorb  ($982,000,000)  by  75 
000,000  tons,  shows  that,  without  falling  be- 
low the  excess-profits-tax  bracket,  they 
could  absorb  a  cost  increase  of  over  $13  per 
ton.  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  wage  cost  Increase  for  the  18  months 
Of  the  contract. 

Subtracting  the  earnings  reduction  of 
$225,000,000  which  represents  the  expected 
maximum  wage  cost  Increase  (after  apply- 
ing Capebart  price  adjustment  of  about  $3 
a  ton)  from  the  actual  1951  earnings  would 
still  leave  $1,693,000,000.  This  represents  a 
return  of  more  than  28  percent  on  stockhold- 
ers' Investment.  This  Is  far  higher  than  the 
1947-49  return  for  these  companies  of  18  >4 
percent,  which  was  itself  higher  than  any 
the  Industry  had  enjoyed  since  1918. 
Earnings  after  taxes 
The  industry  has  objected  that  the  Indvis- 
try  Earnings  Standard  Is  based  on  profits 
before,  rather  than  after.  Income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes.  However,  profits  after  taxes 
cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  price-control 
policy. 

Congress,  in  enacting  tax  legislation,  ex- 
presses Its  Judgment  as  to  the  manner  la 
which  the  tax  burden  should  be  distributed. 
If  the  contention  of  the  steel  companies 
were  accepted,  it  would  mean  that  OPS  was. 
In  effect,  altering  this  congressional  decision 
by  permitting  certain  Industries  or  certain 
groups  to  shift  their  Jiist  share  of  the  tax 
burden  to  those  who  must  buy  from  them. 

If  this  were  to  be  allowed,  simple  Jiistice 
would  require  that  personal  taxes  be  In- 
cliided  in  measuring  changes  in  living  costs 
and  that  workers  would  therefore  be  entitled 
to  correspondingly  larger  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments in  their  pay.  Likewise,  taxes 
would  have  to  be  Included  as  an  element  In 
farmers'  costs  and  parity  levels  would  have 
to  be  raised. 

If  each  group  in  the  economy  should  thus 
attempt  to  avoid  its  share  of  the  burden 
of  mobilization,  by  shifting  that  biu-den  to 
someone  else,  we  would  wind  up  with  no 
price  stability,  and  all  plans  of  Congress  for 
the  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden 
would  be  circumvented. 

But  even  if  OPS  were  to  apply  the  earn- 
ings standard  to  profits  after  taxes,  it  would 
not  change  the  results  as  far  as  the  steel 
Industry  Is  concerned.  The  increase  In  steel 
profits  has  been  so  large  that  even  profits 
after  taxes  now  exceed  the  pre -Korean  profits 
after  taxes — and  exceed  them  by  so  much 
that  the  steel  Industry  would  not  be  eligible 
for  price  increases,  at  least  diiring  the  bal- 
ance of  1952,  under  that  fair  and  equitable 
standard. 

What  an  unioarranted  steel  price  increase 
toould  cost 

An  Increase  of  $12  a  ton  would  Immedi- 
ately add  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  the  cost 
base  of  our  economy.  That's  Just  simple 
arithmetic— multiplying  $12  by  the  85,000,- 
000  tons  of  finished  steel  to  be  turned  out 
this  year. 

The  ultimate  cost,  however,  would  be  many 
times  greater  becavise  such  an  Increase 
would  be  pyramided  in  the  coiirse  of  final 
production  and  distribution  of  steel  prod- 
ucts. Any  increase  in  manufacturers'  prices 
for  such  products  as  automobiles,  refrigera- 
tors, farm  equipment,  or  Industrial  supplies 
vould  be  subject  to  the  distributors'  normal 
p-rcentage  mark-upe  at  both  wholesale  and 
retail  levels. 


Moreover,  the  Impact  would  not  stop  there. 
Increased  costs  of  utility  construction  or  cf 
railroad  equipment  would  Increase  the  rate 
base  of  utilities  and  railroads  and  lay  the 
ground  work  for  rate  Increases.  IncrcMea 
in  the  costs  of  construction,  machinery,  and 
equipment  would  substantially  raise  future 
capital  charges  for  a  wide  range  of  indus- 
tries. Increased  costs  of  direct  Government 
purchases  would  Increase  the  Federal  deficit 
and  swell  inflationary  press\ire. 

OPS  success  in  holding  the  price  line  dur- 
ing the  past  12  months  has  reflected  in  large 
part  a  change  In  psychology  among  con- 
sumers and  business  alike.  The  importance 
of  this  factor  is  clearly  reflected  In  the  sharp 
increase  In  savings  of  the  past  year.  Any 
reversal  of  business  or  consumer  psychology 
would  almost  surely  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  savings  and  the  renewal  of  broad 
buying  pressures.  While  the  extent  of  this 
change  is  unpredictable,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  It  would  be  serious  and  It  might  be 
catastrophic. 

Steel  profits  In  1951  exceeded  the  base-pe- 
riod rate  by  more  than  80  percent.  For 
maniifacturing  generally,  however,  the  c<>m- 
parlson  is  far  less  favorable.  Latest  data 
Indicate  that  manufactin-ers'  earnings  on 
the  average  exceeded  the  base  rate  by  only 
about  18  percent.  If  steel  is  required  to 
absorb  nothing,  steel  users  cannot  fairly  be 
required  to  absorb  higher  steel  prkes. 

If  OPS  were  to  break  Its  price-control 
standards  for  steel,  how  could  It  hold  them 
elsewhere?  If  OPS  gave  In  to  an  Industry 
which  brings  on  a  strike — and  Government 
seizure  of  its  plants — because  it  Insists  on  a 
price  increase  as  a  prerequisite  of  granting 
a  wage  Increase,  OPS  would  be  in  no  poel- 
tion  to  stand  up  against  another  Industry 
which  refuses  to  ship  essential  products  un- 
til It  receives  a  price  increase  not  permitted 
by  OPS  standards. 

If  price-control  policies  were  to  come  to 
this,  we  would  then  have  an  inflationary 
machine,  operating  under  Government  aus- 
pices, which  was  geared  to  spin  our  econ- 
omy Into  a  dlxry  spiral  of  ever  higher  prtces, 
wages,  and  costs. 


The  Chkag 0  Commission  on  Humaa 
Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30.  1952 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Tom  Wright,  its  hard- 
working, hard-hitting  director,  the  Chi- 
cago Commission  on  Human  Relations 
has  made  steady  progress  in  interracial, 
Interfaith.  and  intercultural  relations. 
Despite  a  temporary  set-back  in  Cicero, 
the  commission's  work  has  been  ex- 
tremely valuable.  It  has  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  establishing  better  under- 
standing between  peoples  of  different 
races  and  religions,  living  hi  a  highly 
congested  community. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  an 
outstanding  reputation  for  objective,  ac- 
curate reporting.  In  an  article  appear- 
ing April  25,  1952,  it  shows  some  of  the 
significant  contributions  the  commission 
has  made.  The  article,  which  is  entitled 
"Chicago's  Nonbias  Efforts  Buoy  Racial 
Minorities."  is  as  foUows: 


CHScaoo's  NoMBiAa  Erruais  Buot  Ktcut. 
MiMoarriKs 

(By  Max  K.  Gilstrap) 

Chicaoo.— The  door  swung  open — a  Jew,  a 
Negro,  a  Japanese-American  greeted  mm  on 
our  way  to  the  office  of  Thomas  H.  Wright, 
executive  director  of  the  Chicago  Ccmmls- 
sion  on  Human  Relations. 

Big,  genial,  self-effacing  Mr.  Wright  wm 
not  convinced  that  he  was  deserving  enoxjgh 
to  be  Included  in  this  scries.  Tet  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  story  of  Chicago's  for- 
ward strides  in  human  relations  would  carry 
bright  hope  for  people  yearning  to  know  bow 
to  build  a  better  world.  And  he  was  tbm 
logical  one  to  relate  it. 

Mr.  Wright  and  his  commission,  with 
sleeves  rolled  up.  have  discovered  a  rich  re- 
soiirce  grappling  and  sweating  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  polyglot  people  in  a  metropolis  that 
roars  with  steel  niaklng,  meat  packing, 
freight  handling,  and  machine  bulldli^  for 
the  Nation.  They  have  found  a  people  of 
great  heart,  from  every  race  and  nationality, 
skilled  In  hand  and  mind.  As  they  have 
come  to  know  and  appreciate  these  people, 
their  own  lives  have  taken  on  a  glow  Iroai 
the  rich  experience. 

MOTAaLS  GAntS  CTTSD 

"A  racUI  clash  at  nearby  Cicero  cannot 
becloud  the  manifest  gains  Chicago  has 
made  in  iu  Intergroup.  Interfaith,  and  In- 
tercultural relations,"  said  Mr.  Wright. 
"Cicero  was  only  a  signpost  indicating  work 
to  be  done.  Differences  which  are  not  al- 
lowed to  break  Into  open  violence  are  the 
matrix  out  of  which  democracy  U  molded 
and  built. 

"But  here  Is  Chicago's  big  story."  he  said 
spreading  out  a  sheaf  of  papers  recording 
advances   in    intergroup   relations    made   in 
1951.    A  hurried  scanning  disclosed: 

"Negro  woman  student  from  Chicago 
elected  homecoming  queen  at  University  of 
nunou.  •  .  .  More  retail  store,  hired 
people  from  minority  groups  •  •  • 
Chicago  White  Sox  baseball  team  played 
Cuban-Negro  Minnie  Mlnoao  regularly  •  •  • 
State-wide  educational  program  Initiated  for 
TniV^^  '"^  employment  practices  among 
t^^n  .  ^^^  commercUl  establlshmenu  by 
the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce  •  •  • 
Pre«  objectively  reported  court  decisions  In- 
volving intergroup  reUUons.  •  •  • 
Kghteen  Negroes  now  hold  positions  on  staSk 
of  four  medical  colleges.     •     •     •  ^^ 

"ResoluUon  supporting  nondiscrimination 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  Chicago  area's 
S«  commercial  and  business  schooU  •  •  • 
In»eased  use  by  minority  groups  of  pubUe 
parks  and  beaches.  •  •  .  Hiring  of 
workers  from  minority  group,  in  nontradl- 
tlonal  Job.  increased.  •  •  •  Integration 
of  races  in  summer  camping  was  the  rule  not 
the  exception.     •     •     ••• 

MiNoamn  ulocatd 

•^Members  cf  minority  groups,  particular- 
ly wegroes,  mo  red  to  homes  outside  estab- 
hshed  Negro  •ghetto'  with  minor  vandalism. 
Police  ofllcers  began  taking  human 
relations  courses  at  Junior  colleges  •  •  • 
Whereas  in  1950  there  were  10  occasions  of 
crowds  gathering  to  demonstrate  hostility 
against  members  of  other  racial  groups  In 
1951  there  was  only  one." 

Listening  to  Mr.  Wright  tell  how  these 
achievements  were  attained  was  to  recognise 
that  democracy  U  a  process— it  comes  out  In 
living,  it  grows,  loses  ground,  bounds  back. 
Is  tested,  retested,  won,  lost,  and  rewon. 
Otir  success  in  extending  true  democracy  " 
said  Mr.  Wright,  "U  the  measure  of  o\Ir 
freedom  and  maturity. 

"We  have  made  but  a  good  beginning,  but 
cur  advances  are  particularly  encouraging 
when  one  considers  these  facts  which  many 
people  do  not  know:  Since  1940,  the  number 
of  Chicago's  Japanese-American  pDpulaUon 
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has  grown  from  400  .to  30,000;  Mexican- 
Americana  have  increased  from  16,000  to  80,- 
000;  and  Negroes  from  278,000  to  415,000." 

omoauTic  appboach 

"What,  basically."  we  asked,  "is  your  ap- 
proach— your  motivation?  What  are  the 
wellsprings  of  your  strength,  your  drive?" 

Mr.  Wright  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
began  slowly:  "We  have  a  sincerely  demo- 
cratic approach,  supplemented  by  a  practical 
know-how  to  get  the  Job  done.  In  our  work, 
performed  many  times  under  tension  through 
days  and  nights  without  rest  or  sleep,  we 
must  have  spiritual  faith  to  sustain  lu. 

"Out  objective  must  be  beyond  pay  check, 
status,  or  prestige  to  altruistic  servlfce  for 
humanity.  We  claim  credit  not  for  our- 
selves but  for  all  of  the  people  of  good  will 
who  have  participated,  working  together. 

"Our  motivation  springs  out  of  a  deep 
spiritual  base,  and  this  Is  reflected  in  our 
concept  of  the  dignity  of  man  as  an  Indi- 
vidual. Despite  the  material  picture  before 
us.  we  try  not  to  lose  mental  sight  of  the 
•beloved  city*  of  the  Scriptures. 

"In  times  of  stress  I  hold  to  the  Biblical 
quotation.  'What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee  but  to  love  mercy,  do  Justice,  and  walk 
humbly  before  thy  Ood.'  I  pray  before  going 
to  sleep  at  night  that  we  have  left  nothing 
undone  to  further  our  ideals.'^ 

coMMuwrrT  stjppoar 

To  rally  community  support  for  Its  en- 
deavors. Mr.  Wright  said,  the  commission 
presenu  each  year,  through  Mayor  MarUn 
H.  Kennelly,  a  series  of  awards  for  outstand- 
ing work  in  human  relations. 

Scene  of  the  1951  awards  went  to  Dr.  Herold 
C.  Hunt,  general  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago schools,  for  redlstrlctlng  elementary 
school  districts  free  from  racial,  religious,  or 
ethnic  discrimination.  To  Wleboldts  Stores, 
Inc.,  for  a  policy  of  merit  hiring  which  opened' 
employment  opportunities  in  nontraditlonal 
Jobs  to  minority  groups.  To  the  Young 
Mens  Jewish  College,  which  directed  lu 
affiliate,  the  American  Boy's  Commonwealth, 
to  accept  for  membership  boys  of  all  races 
and  creeds.  To  George  Williams  College, 
whose  policy  of  admission  is  completely  non- 
discriminatory. 

Mr.  Wright  believes  that  every  Negro  who 
achieves  a  larger  degree  of  equality  has  added 
to  man's  freedom.  Every  Japanese  who  finds 
a  place  to  belong,  rear  and  develop  himself 
and  family.  Is  an  expansion  of  man's  security. 
"All  people."  he  said,  "need  to  better  them- 
selves, and  to  help  them  U  to  Improve  our 
own  opportimltles  to  enjoy  Justice  and  fair 
play  based  in  the  fundamental  precept  that 
all  men  are  created  equal." 

Wn.L    QUALinXD 

Growing  up  in  Missouri,  Mr.  Wright  as  a 
young  man  engaged  In  varied  religious  work 
•cross  the  Nation,  from  acting  as  pastor  at  a 
little  church  in  Sanu  MarU,  on  the  west 
coast,  to  directing  a  choir  In  the  Old  Chtirch 
of  the  Sea  and  Land  near  the  Bowery  dU- 
trtct  below  Chinatown  in  New  York.  He  de- 
rived additional  rellglotu  philosophy  working 
as  a  graduate  student  In  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  and  while  completing  a  master's  degree 
in  education  at  Columbia  University. 

His  philosophy  matured  while  attending 
the  London  School  of  Economics  and  while 
acting  as  professor  of  philosophy  and  ethics 
at  Occidental  CoUege  In  Los  Angeles.  Most 
recent  steps  were  his  administrative  work 
with  the  Government  during  World  War  U, 
and  his  present  tasks  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Relations  where  he  has 
learned  of  the  Indispensable  part  citizens 
play  In  any  effective  public  service. 

From  a  rellgloiu  standpoint,  Mr.  Wright 
learned  that  philosophy,  human  rlghu.  and 
democracy  are  rooted  in  man's  bearing  in  hU 
heart  an  aspiration  to  govern  himself  in 
accord    with    God's    law.     From    this   desire 


he  naturaUy  seeks  the  other  freedoms  he 
enjoys  imder  our  form  of  Government, 
T7KOESSCOKE8  IQTTALrrT 

"Our  religious  faith,"  he  said,  "fumlshe. 
an  underglrding  for  the  whole  idea  of  demo- 
cratic equality  manifested  In  broaherhood. 
based  on  the  recognition  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God.  It  reveals  to  us  that  man  as  a  son 
of  God  lives  as  a  free  being  In  association 
with  other  sons  In  a  world  that  is  funda- 
mentally good. 

"The  concept  of  man's  splrttual  freedom, 
early  expressed  in  America's  religious  town 
meetings,  was  basic  to  the  formation  of  our 
democracy.  It  Is  paramount  for  democracy's 
continuance  and  victory  over  communism, 
which  cannot  permit  such  freedom  and 
exist. 

"We  In  Chicago  recognize  that  we  live  In 
a  glass  house,"  he  said.  "The  way  we  ban- 
die  our  human  relations  here  In  the  heart 
of  the  United  States  Is  of  Interest  to  the 
whole  world.  Clashes  here  receive  front- 
page headlines  in  New  Delhi  or  Buenos  Aires, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Milan,  Moscow  or  Shang- 
hai. Friction  here  is  seiziKl  upon  by  the 
Communist  press  to  prove  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  democratic  to  the  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  people  who  are  nonwhlte. 

JUDGED    BT    ACTIONS 

"The  times  are  upon  us  when  we  must 
practice  to  the  fullest  what  we  preach  about 
democratic  equality  of  all  men,  and  their 
rights  B8  citizens  to  participate  in  all  the 
privUeges  and  responsibUities  of  otir  common 
life  with  assurance  of  their  sectu-ity  and  dig- 
nity as  men. 

"High  stakes  are  these  precious  democrat- 
ic Ideals.  People  everywhere  will  believe  or* 
disbelieve  our  philosophy,  not  according  to 
what  we  say  about  It  but  accoraing  to  how 
much  we  practice  it.  In  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge, Chicago  and  America  wUl  find  per- 
haps their  best  means  of  helping  to  buUd  a 
better  world." 


A  Three  Hundred  and  Ninetietk  American 
Birthday  of  American  Traditions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  nxNUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Plorida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  is  an  important  day  in  Amer- 
ican history.  It  is  the  three  hundred 
and  ninetieth  birthday  of  the  American 
tradition  of  religious  freedom.  More- 
over, it  is  the  three  hundred  and  nine- 
tieth birthday  of  the  initial  step  in  the 
permanent  settlement  of  our  land. 

On  May  1.  1562.  the  first  group  seek- 
ing such  freedom  first  set  foot  in  what 
is  now  the  United  States.  Their  initial 
deed  was  appropriately  to  offer  a  prayer 
for  divine  guidance. 

This  momentous  event  had  its  roots  In 
two  great  historical  occurrences  at  the 
turn  of  the  fifteenth  century.  One  was 
the  Reformation,  giving  birth  to  the 
various  Protestant  churches;  together 
with  the  counter-reformation  of  Cathol- 
icism, giving  rise  to  reforms  within  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  predominantly 
religious  occurrence  among  Protestants 
and  Catholics  gave  great  Impetus  not 
only  to  man's  successful  quest  for 
individual  freedom  but  also  to  the  con- 
sequent emphasis  upon  individual  re- 
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sponsibUities.  The  other  important 
historical  occurrence  of  that  time  was  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  contempo- 
raneousness of  these  occurrences  had 
much  to  do  with  substance  of  American 
traditions. 

The  Reformation  led  to  religious,  po- 
litical, and  armed  strife  in  Europe.    Cer- 
tain Europeans,  predominantly  French 
and  Protestant,  conceived  of  settling  in 
America   where  freedom  could  be  se- 
cured and  life  could  be  lived  free  from 
the  tensions,  oppressions,  and  strifes  in 
Europe.   The  settlement  they  established 
was  called  Fort  Caroline  and  it  stood 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  what  is  now  called 
St.  Johns  Bluff  in  Ehival  County,  Pla. 
When  it  was  settled  in  1564  there  were 
no  other  white  settlements  In  what  is 
now  the  United  States.    And  since  then 
there  have  never  failed  to  be  such  set- 
tlements.    The  preliminary  exploratory 
expedition  of  1562  served  to  select  the 
site  for  the  1564  permanent  settlement. 
Admittedly  there  were  also  other  am- 
bitions in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  some 
of  these  men  and  women  in  addition  to 
the  quest  of  freedom— probably  the  quest 
of  adventure  and  of  gold  played  a  part. 
Authorities  in  Prance  probably  also  had 
in  mind  territorial  expansion.    But  this 
was  in  common  with  all  later  settle- 
ments for  religious  freedom;  and  Port 
Caroline  led  the  way  in  that  it  was  the 
first  settlement  of  men  and  women  to 
come  to  what  is  now  the  United  States 
in  quest  of  freedom.    Moreover,  It  was 
the  first  settlement  here  that  practiced 
freedom  of  worship. 

This  settlement  helped  to  inspire  the 
much  later  English  settlements  in  Amer- 
ica and  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  Spanish  to  settle  St.  Augtistine  in 
order  to  protect  Spanish  territorial 
claims.  Port  Caroline  was  therefore  not 
only  the  cradle  of  freedom  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States  but  it  was  also 
the  cradle  of  permanent  settlement  here. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  three 
himdred  and  ninetieth  American  birth- 
day is  one  which  should  cause  us  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  spiritual  foun- 
dations of  our  country.  In  these  troubled 
years  of  the  twentieth  century,  noth- 
ing we  can  do  is  more  important  to  our 
country  and  to  ourselves  than  reaffirma- 
tion and  support  of  the  American  tra- 
ditions of  freedom.  Our  tradition  of 
religious  freedom  is  not  one  of  freedom 
from  religion  but  is  rather  one  of  free- 
dom of  religion.  Its  essential  nature 
is  freedom  under  God's  discipline.  This 
is  the  essence  of  our  history,  the  key 
to  our  future. 


Floods  by  Design 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NZW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1952 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  better  part  of  a  year  now,  I  have  been 
pleading  with  the  proper  bodies  of  this 
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House  and  with  the  proper  official  a«en« 
cies  to  recognize  and  take  steps  to  alle- 
▼iate  the  critical  damage  which  is  being 
done  to  property  throughout  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  as  a  restilt  of  the  ruinouslj 
high  waters. 

Those  waters  are  only  in  part  the  result 
of  natural  runoff  and  accretions  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  They  are  demonstrably 
due  also  to  certain  authorized  diversions 
and  man-made  obstructions,  and  the 
derastating  damage  which  they  are  caus- 
fng  could  be  alleviated  by  certain  definite 
steps,  immediately  obvious  and  avail- 
able, except  for  the  massive  and  thus  far 
SQCce^ff ul  indifference  of  ofBcial  agencies 
whose  aid  must  be  invudted. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  all  of  the  Great 
Lake«.  but  particularly  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Michigan,  are  today  at  heights  sel- 
dom if  ever  before  recorded  is  because 
two  Canadian  rivers  were  diverted  into 
Lake  Superior  a  decade  and  more  ago. 
and  are  adding  an  intolerable  burden  of 
water  to  the  already  record  levels. 

As  a  result,  in  part,  of  this  accretion, 
the  International  Lake  Supenor  Board 
of  Control,  as  its  records  clearly  show, 
has  been  obliged  to  authorize  an  outflow 
from  Superior,  which,  over  the  past  3 
years,  has  shown  a  40-percent  increase. 
In  a  high  cycle  of  rainfall,  this  tre- 
mendous increase  in  outflow  necessitated 
In  part  by  the  diversion  of  the  Canadian 
rivers,  is  wreaking  havoc  m  all  of  the 
lower  lakes,  with  property  damage  un- 
officially estimated  at  a  billion  dollars. 

Today  I  am  advised  that  Canada  now 
plans  further  diversions  into  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin,  which  will  inevitably  add 
further  devastation  to  the  inundated  mu- 
nicipalities and  residents  of  the  basin. 
I  am  further  advised,  in  letters  from 
Norman  Atterby,  president  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  Land  Development  and  Beach 
Protection  Association,  that  in  1  week  in 
April  alone,  the  amount  of  water  plung- 
ing over  Niagara  Palls  to  flow  into  Lake 
Ontario,   the  last   and     mallest  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  increased  by    more    than 
5.000  cubic  feet  per  second.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  the  residents  of  the  Lake  Ontario 
shore,  who  are  daily  seeing  their  homes, 
their  churches,   their    highways,    their 
utilities,  engulfed  and  destroyed  by  the 
rising  waters,  this  is  catastrophic  news. 
When  will  our  ofBcial  agencies  act? 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  letter  to  me  from  Norman 
Atterby  concerning  this  calamitous  sit- 
uation, and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Atterby  to  Prank  Pace,  Jr.,  Secretary 
of  War,  who  is  clothed  with  authority  to 
alleviate  this  situation  in  part,  as  far  as 
the  residents  of  Lake  Ontario  are  con- 
cerned, but  who  steadfastly  refuses  to 
exercise  that  authority.    The  letters  fol- 
low: 

Laki  Owtabio  Lawd  Owners 

AWD  BKACH  PSOTECnON  ASSOCIATTOIf , 

Rochester,  N.  Y..  April  29. 1952. 
The  Honorable  Harold  C.  Ostestag, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  PEAjt  Hajiolo:  it  U  extremely  discour- 
aging to  note  the  way  in  which  the  Canadian 
Government  1b  deliberately  delaying  action 
with  regard  to  relief  for  the  property  owners 
around  Lake  Ontario.  It  Is  true  that  this 
situation  ezlBts  all  along  the  Great  Lakes 
but  It  must  be  remembered  that  Lake  On- 
tario Is  the  only  body  of  water  In  the  Great 


Lakes  chain  which   can   b*  affordad   relief 
wltboot  delay. 

Tbc  writer  spent  last  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  In  Toronto  dlacusBlng  this  matter 
with  the  mayor  of  that  city  and  also  with 
Mr.  H.  F.  Crown,  chairman  of  a  new  com- 
mtsslon  set  up  by  the  Premier  of  Canada  to 
InTcstlgate  this  entire  situation.  Needless 
to  say.  Toronto  Island  Is  completely  under 
water  affecting  5,000  homes,  churches,  and 
schools  and  the  city  of  Toronto  has  suddenly 
bccoms  very  active  In  supporting  us  in  our 
plea  for  relief  as  they  now  find  that  the 
Toronto  harbor  itself  Is  unprotected,  with 
the  Island,  which  was  a  natural  bulwark, 
out  of  commission.  The  situation  Is  tragic 
in  Toronto  as  thousands  of  people  are  ex- 
tremely discouraged  and  upset. 

We  are  about  to  secure  factual  evidence 
from  Canada  Itself  which  Indicates  that  the 
Canadian  Government  In  this  Ogokl  Long 
Lac  project  has  deliberately  engaged  upon  a 
program  which  will  wreck  the  Great  Lakes 
when  the  plans  of  the  Hydro  Commlssicn  in 
Canada  are  finally  completed.  It  appears 
that  the  present  diversion  Is  simply  the  start 
of  a  program  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to  release  still  more  water  Into  the  upper 
Lakes. 

With  very  best  regards  and  hoping  that  you 
will  continue  to  give  us  all  possible  aid  in 
our  efforts  to  obtain  relief.  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

NoiMAw  ArmrBT. 

Aran.  29.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Frank  C.  Pact.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Department  of  the  Army, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  1Kb.  Pace:  The  level  of  Lake  Ontario 
In  Bochester  today  is  249. C9  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  Corps  of  t7nltcd  States  Army 
Engineers  Informs  us  that  Increases  must 
be  expected  for  at  least  eight  more  veeks. 
We  are  being  driven  out  of  our  homes,  one 
by  one.  througti  Inundation  of  land.  The 
people  in  Toronto  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  are  dlscotaraged  over  the  InacUon 
of  their  own  Government  In  their  efforts  to 
secure  relief  that  can  be  easily  had  from 
either  the  Canadian  or  I7nited  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Pace,  it  is  dlfflcult  to  believe  that  a 
democratic  nation  would  permit  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  properUes  of  lU  citizens  with- 
out at  least  making  some  effort  In  their 
behalf. 

We  again  ask  that  as  a  humanitarian 
gesture  both  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian Governments  cease  from  further  delay 
In  the  matter  of  the  high  water  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  reallne  that  the  damage  catised 
by  Inaction  is  so  great  as  to  warrant  Imme- 
diate attention  by  those  In  authority.  I 
might  add  that  the  flow  of  water  over  Ni- 
agara Falls  for  the  period  April  4  to  13 
amounted  to  241.838  cubic  feet  per  second. 
Prom  April  14  to  23  this  increased  to  247.204 
cubic  feet  per  second.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  all  what  these  weekly  lncrea£es  mean  to 
the  future  of  such  cities  as  Toronto  and 
Rochester  and  all  citizens  along  the  lake. 
Very  truly  yours. 

NoascAN  AmasT. 


Copper  aad  Jobs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coHNKncrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1952 

Mr.  PATTERSON.    M/.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  congressional  delegation 


from  Connecticut  axe  properly  concerned 
with  the  specter  of  partial  employment 
and  unemployment  in  the  brass  indus- 
tries of  Connecticut. 

A  meeting  with  a  delegation  from  Con- 
necticut last  Friday  high -lighted  the 
problem  of  job  security  in  connection 
with  the  copper  shortage.  I  shall  not 
violate  the  rules  of  Che  House  by  impugn- 
ing ulterior  motives  to  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  of  CongreM  who  deliberately 
confused  the  i.<sue  of  Jobs,  by  the  inser- 
tion of  remarks  casting  douM  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  delegation,  led  by  the 
heads  of  four  local  communities  affected 

Snce  that  tune,  155  persons  have  be- 
come temporarily  unemployed.  Thou- 
sands more  fear  a  reduction  of  their 
hours  of  employment.  The  problem  Is 
not  conHned  to  the  area  represented 
last  week,  ncr  to  the  membership  cf 
one  union. 

The  copper  shortage  immediately  af- 
fects the  Uvehhood  of  workers  In  the 
copper  and  brass  plants  in  An.sonia.  Wa« 
terbiiry.  Thomaston.  Torrlngton.  Bridce* 
port.  New  Haven.  Hartford  aad  many 
other  communities.  The  secondary  ef- 
fect is  felt  shortly  afterward  in  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  prime  suppliers  for 
their  parts  and  fabricated  materials. 
The  impact  of  copper  and  brass  upon 
the  economy  of  Connecticut  cannot  be 
overestimated.  When  pay  envelopes  arc 
short,  all  business  in  the  community  suf- 
fers. 

I  have  appealed  to  the  MunltJona 
Board  for  the  temporary  releaae  of 
lO.COO  Xins  of  copper  per  month  from 
the  national  stockpile.  This,  while  lit- 
tle in  proportion  to  the  need,  would  off- 
set the  reductions  in  emplojonent  now 
contemplated. 

It  is  to  the  national  Interest  for  each 
Member  of  Congress  to  soberly  consider 
the  needs  of  the  Connecticut  brass  and 
copper  workers.  These  industrious  Con- 
necticut Yankees  want  a  full  week's  work 
at  a  fair  wage.  Their  interest  lies  in 
obtaining  security  for  their  families,  not 
in  unemplojTnent  benefits. 

I  trust  that  this  suggestion  of  an  in- 
creased copper  allocation  will  meet  with 
unanimous  favor. 


Tbe  Rocky  Moantaia  Beet  Growers  Mar- 
keting Association,  Tfceir  Contracts,  aed 
Tkcif  Relations  With  tke  Processera 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLCEADO 

IN  Tm  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVE8 

^  hursday.  May  1,  1952 
Mr.   HILL.     Mr.   Speaker,   yenterdny 
when  I  discu.ssed  In  general  terms  some 
of  our  agricultu.al  problems.  I  intended 
to  include  in  my  address  the  remarks 
made  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Market - 
ng  Association.  Richard  W.  Blake,  whose 
..eadquarters  are  at  Greeley.  Colo.    The 
address  of  ZAt.  Blake  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  is  interesting,  and 
he  discusses  in  considerable  detail  the 
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beet  contracts,  how  they  operate,  and 
the  processers'  relation  to  the  beet  con- 
tracts, how  they  operate,  and  the  proces- 
sors' relation  to  the  growers.  I  wish  to 
Include  this  address  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks : 

Tour  chairman  txlay  discussed  the  prob- 
lenu  that  growers  have  on  the  local  level  and 
has  asked  me  to  discuss  the  beet  program 
on  the  basis  of  the  State  and  National  levels. 
I   am   certain   that   the   majority    of    the 
growers,  because  of  the  many  problems  aris- 
ing on  the  farm  In  their  production  of  not 
only  beets  but  other  crops,  do  not  have  the 
time  nor  the  Inclination  to  study  the  beet 
program  in  Its  entirety,  and,  of  course,  that* 
Is  what  the  association  Is  primarily  set  up 
to  do.    The  individual  farmer  docs  not  want 
to  be  bothered  with  a  great  many  of  the 
details  that  are  so  necessary  in  setting  up 
a  program  as  far  as  contract  negotiations. 
prsesntatlon  of  labor  testimony,  legislation, 
etc.     That  is  the  Job  for  your  association. 
If  the  association  does  not  accomplish  th(«e 
things  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  the  right 
cf  the  organization  to  represent  the  grower 
can  be  questioned. 

This  assoclstlon  Is  set  up  strictly  on  the 
lines    of    a    democratic    organization.     Each 
factory  distrct  elecu  Its  own  representative 
to  the  State  tx>ard.  who  In  turn  receive  their 
policies  from  their  growers  In  each  district. 
So  If  actions  taken  by  the  SUte  association 
la  not  in  agreement  with  the  ideas  of  growers 
In   certain   districts   then   It   is   t>ecause   the 
directors  have  not  been  Informed.     One  of 
the  great  problems  that  the  association  di- 
rectors are  concerned  with  is  the  lack  of 
Interest  on   the  part   of   Individual   growers 
regarding  the  actions  of  the  associations  on 
behalf  of  those  growers.     We,  who  are  work- 
ing and  representing  growers,  not  only  In 
€k}lorado.  but  In  other  beet  growing  SUtea 
of  the  West  are  hopeful  that  this  situation 
wUl  change  and  that  the  Individual  farmers 
Will  support  the  association,  not  only  finan- 
cially but  In  taking  an  active  Interest  and 
participate  more  In  the  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous local  associations. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  committee 
planning  this  meeting  that  I  was  to  only 
■peak  for  15  minutes.  It  U  dlfflcult  in  that 
short  time  to  give  you  a  very  deUUed  analy- 
sis of  the  activities  and  program  of  the 
association,  however  I  will  attempt  briefly 
to  give  you  some  of  the  highlights. 

Probably  the  most  Important  activity  dur- 
ing the  year  Is  the  contract  negotiations  with 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  These  nego- 
nations  are  generally  carried  on  by  a  con- 
tract committee  from  the  SUte  association 
and  the  president  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  I  can  assure  you  that  these 
negotiations  are  not  "love  feasts."  The 
growers  who  handle  the  associations'  pro- 
posals have  spent  many  hours  in  research, 
discussions  and  planning,  previous  to  the 
formal  meetings  with  the  company.  Becaiise 
your  committees  are  well  grounded  in  the 
details  of  the  contract,  their  proposals  to 
the  company,  in  the  past  few  years  have 
been  based  on  facts  and  figures  that  are  not 
questioned,  we— the  growers  In  the  Great 
Wester-  Sugar  Co.  territory— at  present  sugar 
price  levels,  have  the  best  contract  that  the 
grower  has  ever  signed.  Even  so  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  association  wUl  not  cease 
In  their  efforts  to  Improve  the  contract  when- 
ever necessary  and  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  grower. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  association 
Is  carried  on  outside  the  State.  As  is  true  In 
other  commodity  groups,  we  have  realized 
the  necessity  of  cooperation  with  other 
groups  on  a  national  basU.  This  Is  especially 
true  when  It  comes  to  dealing  with  various 
Government  officials. 

Back  In  the  early  thirties  the  first  national 
association  of  beet  growers  was  formed.  This 
association  was  the  leader  In  forming  the  na- 
tional group,  and  It  was  during  this  time 
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that  the  first  sugar  legislation  in  the  form  of 
a  Sugar  Act  was  formulated.  In  1941  the 
Mountain  States  Association  withdrew  from 
the  National  Beet  Growers  Association,  and 
it  wasn't  until  1945  that  they  again  affiliated 
with  a  national  group.  The  National  Beet 
Growers  Federation  encompasses  aU  the  beet- 
growing  States  in  the  West,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  California,  and  since  Its  Inception  In 
1J>43  has  become  spokesman  for  the  beet 
growers  In  the  West. 

In  addition  to  the  federation,  our  associa- 
tion Is  affiliated  with  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Policy  Committee.  This  group  Is  com- 
posed of  all  the  beet  growers'  associations  in 
the  United  States,  along  with  aU  the  sugar 
companies  of  the  country.  Mr.  Harry  Clark, 
a  director  of  this  association,  heads  that 
group  as  chairman.  The  policy  committee  Is 
primarily  set  up  to  act  on  legislative  matters. 
ThU  win  give  you  a  general  Idea  of  the 
affiliations  that  your  association  have  found 
to  be  necessary  to  adequately  represent  you 
In  all  factors  which  Infiuence  the  sugar-beet 
Industry. 

Now  as  to  some  of  the  problems  that  we  are 
faced  with  today. 

This  year  we  have  succeeded  In  extending 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  for  a  period  of  4  years, 
or  until  December  31.  1966.  While  the  pres- 
ent act  did  not  expire  until  December  1952. 
we  decided  that  It  would  be  best  to  try  and 
extend  the  act  this  year  so  as  not  to  get  in- 
volved in  a  legUlatlve  battle  In  an  election 
year,  especially  when  you  realize  that  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
votes  are  concerned.  Is  but  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  total  electorate.  The  last  figures 
that  I  saw  as  to  numbers  of  beet  growers  in 
the  United  States  was  55.000,  or  approxi- 
mately that  number.  Tou  may  be  Interested 
to  know  that  this  group  of  farmers  produce 
approximately  23  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  consumed  In  the  United  States. 

The  Sugar  Act  Is  unique  In  agriculture 
legislation.  Many  of  the  ideas  and  sections 
of  this  act  came  from  men  In  this  room 
who  are  still  directors  of  the  association  and 
others  who  are  past  directors.  This  asso- 
ciation has  been  In  every  sugar  battle  that 
has  come  since  1924.  It  has  seen  the  {Miss- 
ing of  the  tarUr  philosophy  to  the  present 
day  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  one  point  here 
that  I  know  many  of  you  have  heard  or  read 
about — that  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  being 
a  subsidized  industry  because  of  the  pay- 
ments you  receive  for  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act.  namely,  agree- 
ing not  to  use  child  labor  and  pay  minimum 
wages  to  labor.  If  you  or  the  critics  of  the 
sugar  program  will  take  the  time  to  look  up 
the  facts  on  the  sugar  payment  program  you 
will  find  that  the  United  States  Government 
makes  a  net  profit,  averagedly  per  year,  of 
between  ten  and  fifteen  million  dollars — 
this  is  after  payments  of  80  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  sugar  have  been  made  to  sugar 
growers  In  the  beet  area.  Louisiana,  Florida. 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  money  to  make  these  payments  come 
from  a  tax  of  63 '/j  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
refined  sugar.  You  may  ask  if  that  would 
not  raise  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer. 
Actually  It  did  not,  as  the  tariff  was  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  tax  and  to  date  the 
tariff  has  been  decreased  approximately  $1.60 
as  compared  to  the  tax. 

While  we  consider  the  Sugar  Act  the  best 
piece  of  agriculture  legislation  that  has  been 
written.  It  does  have  the  disadvantage  in 
that  we  are  subject  to  a  number  of  Judg- 
ment decisions  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
trators. This  Is  especially  true  with  regards 
to  price.  As  you  know,  the  payment  you  re- 
ceive for  sugar  beets  is  based  on  the  price 
of  sugar  and  because  of  that  the  price  per 
ton  of  beets  fluctuates  with  the  price  of 
sugar.  The  act  states  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  provide  the  consumers  of 
sugar,  through  quotas,  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar  at  prices  which  will  main- 


tain the  domestic  sugar  Industry.  Each  year 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announces  an  es- 
timate of  sugar  requirements  that  wlU  ac- 
complUh  those  purposes  and  It  Is  from  this 
announced  estimate  that  we  receive  what 
price-supporting  features  we  have  In  the 
act.  If  the  Secretary  overestimates  the 
amount  of  sugar  required  In  the  United 
States,  it  of  course  has  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  market.  It  then  becomes  necessary 
for  us  to  make  the  strongest  representation 
possible  to  the  Secretary  to  ask  for  adjust- 
ment In  the  amount  of  siigar  that  will  be 
marketed  In  the  United  States.  We  have 
never  been  concerned  that  the  Secretary  wUl 
set  a  figure  that  wUl  result  In  very  hlirh 
prices.  '     .^ 

ThU   year   we   have   been   especially  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  the  act. 
The  price  that  we  have  had  for  sugar  this 
year  will  not  malntoln  the  beet-sugar  Indus- 
try as  required  by  law.    The  act  states  that 
the  beet   Industry  should  market   1.800.000 
tons  of  sugar  each  year.     If  our  Industry  U 
going  to  produce  that  much  sugar  the  De- 
partment  of   Agrlcultxn-e   must   Indicate   to 
the  growers  that  sugar  beets  will  receive  a 
price  for  their  product  that  wlU  enable  them 
to  plant  the  acreage  of  beets  necessary  to 
produce  1.800.000  tons  of  sugar.     We  expect. 
thU  year,  to  produce  between  1,500,000  and 
1.600,000  tons  of  sugar.     We  In  the  associa- 
tion, and  growers  In  other  areas  of  the  West, 
have  taken  the  position  this  past  year  that 
price   policies  of   the   Department   of  Agri- 
culture has  not  contributed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Industry.    I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on 
Its   own   volition,    in    1948   guaranteed   the 
sugar-beet  growers  for  the  1947  crop  $14.50 
per  ton  on  beets  testing  16Vi  percent  sugar. 
Pajrment  for  an  average  ton  of  beets — the 
1950  crop  which  you  Just  recently  received — 
average  $14.61   for  a  little  over   17  percent 
beet.    Actually  growers  received  slightly  less 
for  the  1950  crop  sugar  beets  than  they  re- 
ceived In  1947.    This.  In  the  face  of  Increased 
costs  to  the  grower  in  production  of  the  crop 
of  at  least  20  percent. 

Present  price  policies  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultixre  regarding  sugar  must  be  changed. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pointed 
with  pride  at  the  relative  stability  of  sugar 
prices  during  and  since  the  war  as  compared 
to  other  prices.  It  makes  good  reading  for 
the  consuming  public,  but  pretty  disheart- 
ening to  the  beet-sugar  and  cane-sugar  pro« 
ducers.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  associa- 
tion wUl  not  cease  In  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  yovir 
sugar  beets  In  order  to  make  them  as  profit- 
able as  competing  crops.  . 

There  Is  one  other  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  touch  on  briefly  which  I  feel  Is  of  great 
Importance  to  every  beet  grower  In  this  area; 
and  It  has  to  do  with  the  marketing  of  sugar. 
Many  of  you  Icnow  the  prejudice  many  peo- 
ple have  toward  beet  sugar.  They  are  of 
the  opinion  that  It  Is  of  Inferior  quality, 
definitely  less  sweeter,  and  in  the  long  run 
more  expensive  than  cane  sugar.  These 
theories  or  Ideas  or  whatever  they  are,  have 
no  basis  whatsoever.  At  the  present  time 
sugar  refined  by  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
and  other  beet  sugar  companies  of  the  West 
is  on  a  par  with  cane  sugar  and  superior 
to  some  cane  sugars  being  marketed  to 
easterners.  We  will  agree  that  the  flrst  Ijeet 
sugar  refined  in  the  United  States  was  not 
up  to  standards  as  compared  to  present-day 
beet  sugars.  However,  oiir  refining  processes 
have  come  a  long  way  and  have  Improved 
to  a  point  where  our  sugar  will  compete  in 
quality  with  any  refined  sugar  In  this  coun- 
try. 

If  you  will  go  down  to  any  of  your  grocery 
stores  today  you  will  find  that  nearly  aU  of 
them  carry  cane  sugar.  If  you  will  ask  why 
they  carry  cane  sugar,  the  grocers  will  prob- 
ably say  that  it  Is  preferred  by  the  customers. 
Why  Is  It  preferred?  The  answer  probably 
will  be  that  cane  sugar  Is  sweeter  and  make* 
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better  candy  and  Jellies.  I  can  tmeqtilTOcaUy 
say  tiiat  t*itM  la  100  percent  incorrect.  How- 
ever bablts  and  cxistoms  are  very  powertiil 
influences  on  llle.  They  are  not  easily 
changed.  Every  bag  ot  cane  sugar  that  la 
sold  here  In  Port  Morgan  or  elsewhere  In 
Colorado  displaces  a  bag  of  beet  sugar.  In 
fact  the  total  distribution  at  sugar  in  Colo- 
rado— the  last  figures  I  have  seen — cane 
sugar  marketed  amounted  to  over  11  percent 
at  the  sugar  distributed  In  Colorado.  Be- 
cattse  of  this  a  like  amount  ot  beet  sugar 
.  had  to  be  marketed  outside  the  State  and 
when  we  go  out  of  the  State  with  that  sugar, 
it  means  that  we  have  to  go  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi  River   marketing   area. 

The  contracts  between  you  and  the  Great 
"Western  Sugar  Co.  with  regard  to  the  price 
you  receive  for  yovur  product  Is  based  on  the 
nets  received  by  the  sugar  company  for  the 
sale  of  the  sugar.  Naturally  If  we  have  to 
sell  sugar  In  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  area  our  nets  are  reduced,  primarily 
due  to  freight  rates  and  some  storage 
expenses. 

If  we  are  going  to  receive  mwe  money 
for  our  beets,  one  of  the  ways  that  it  can 
be  accomplished  Is  the  higher  distribution 
of  beet  sugar  as  close  to  home  as  possible. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Colorado  to  buy  cane  sugar  when 
the  beet-sugar  industry  is  of  such  import  to 
the  economy  of  the  State.  Each  one  of  you 
can  do  a  great  deal  In  Improving  the  distri- 
bution of  beet  sugar  In  your  home  localities. 
Your  neighbors  and  friends,  if  they  buy  beet 
sugar,  wUl  not  only  be  buying  a  quality 
product  but  win  be  supporting  a  home 
Industry. 

There  Is  one  other  subject  that  1  would 
like  to  discuss  with  you  briefly  before  closing 
and  that  has  to  do  with  beet  sugar  selling 
at  a  discount  under  cane  sugar.  From  the 
very  beginning  beet  sugar  was  sold  at  a 
discount  under  cane.  After  all,  cane  sugar 
refiners  in  thoee  days  had  the  business. 
They  had  the  customers.  The  beet  industry 
were  newcomers  and  had  to  sell  at  a  discount 
to  get  started.  However,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  point  where,  as  I  said  before,  our 
beet  sugar  in  qiiality.  Is  on  a  par  with  cane 
sugar  and  I  personally  feel  that  the  present 
20-cent  discount  Is  more  of  a  lUbUlty  than 
anything,  even  from  a  psychological  stand- 
point. If  nothing  else.  As  far  as  we  can 
determine,  the  present  discount  of  20  cents 
is  lust  being  given  away  and  benefits  no  one. 
In  fact  It  Just  adds  fuel  to  prejudices 
against  beet  sugar.  Now  Is  the  time  for  the 
beet  industry  to  take  the  position  that  our 
product  being  produced  for  consumpUon  la 
equal  to  our  competitors  and  we  shall  expect 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  our  beet 
sugar  that  Is  now  being  paid  for  cane  sugar 
in^tbe  market.  ^     ^   ^^ 

This  20-cent  dlflerentlal  means  about  40 
cents  a  ton  of  which  the  growers  would  re- 
Calved  a  little  over  20  cents  under  the  present 
contract  with  the  company.  The  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  Is  a  recognised  leader  of 
tbe  sugar  beet  companies  and  we  urge  that 
they  very  carefully  consider  t^e  possibility 
of  doing  away  with  the  present  20-cent 
differential  between  cane  and  beet  sugar. 

Historically,  as  far  as  pricing  practices  Is 
concerned,  tbe  beet  Industry  bave  been  fol- 
lowers. The  elimination  of  the  present  dis- 
count differential  between  beet  and  cane 
will  be  a  st«p  forward  for  our  Industry  and 
will  mean  additional  Income  to  the  grower 
i»t»i^  to  the  company.  I  hope  that  In  these 
few  minutes  I  have  been  able  to  give  you  a 
general  picture,  and  I  know  that  It  Is  very 
general,  of  the  activities  of  the  association. 
Durina:  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
beet  grower  has  little  tkne  to  devote  to 
rjiythlng  but  the  production  of  his  crop.  He 
ha£.  but  few  odd  moments  to  con.slder  what 
the  crop  will  bring  In  the  way  of  ultimate 
retitfss  and  still  less  occasion  to  devote  him- 
self to  any  activity  that  will  enhance  the 
value  of  his  commodity. 


But.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  his  asso- 
ciation U  continually  at  the  Job  of  watch- 
ing his  Interests.  The  organliatlcn  is  con- 
stantly doing  for  him  those  things  that  he 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  individual  re- 
sources to  do  for  himself. 


Federal  Workers  Do  a  Big  Job  b  Saa 
Fraacuco  Bay  Area 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUPORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  popular  pastimes 
seems  to  be  casting  aspersions  upon 
Federal  workers,  holding  them  up  to 
contumely. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  well-qualified, 
trained  observer  who  sees  them  in  their 
true  light,  and  I  am  happy  to  make  part 
of  the  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  an  article  appearing  under 
"The  Federal  Spotlight"  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  April  27.  1952.  written  by 
Joseph  Young.  Mr.  Young  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  west  coast, 
where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing for  himself  the  great  job  which  is 
being  done  by  Federal  workers  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 

The  employees  of  the  Government  in 
this  area  are  building  ships,  repairing 
and  rehabilitating  airplanes,  caring  for 
logistic  needs  of  the  armed  forces  in 
the  area,  and  doing  other  high  priority 
jobs  in  the  defense  effort. 

They  are  as  wholesome,  sincere,  and 
hard-working  men  and  women  as  will  be 
found  any  place  in  the  Nation. 

Please  read  what  Joe  Young  has  to  say 
about  them: 


MILirAtT  PBAISK  CIVILIAltS 

The  mmtary  Is  enthusiastic  about  the  per- 
formance at  clvUlan  workers.  An  admiral 
commanding  one  of  the  largest  InstaUattona 
had  thl«  to  say: 

•I  wish  Members  of  Congress,  particularly 
thoee  on  the  appropriations  committee*, 
could  make  the  same  kind  of  a  tour  that  you 
did.  H  they  did.  they  would  find  that 
civilian  employees  are  doing  an  excellent 
loyal  Job  on  behalf  of  their  country." 

The  admiral  added  that  If  Congress  knew 
the  real  story,  there  would  be  less  legisla- 
tion by  riders,  sucb  as  leave  cuts  and  leave 
accumulation  bene  and  restrictions  on  pro- 
motions. 

'  The  admiral's  eentlments  were  shared  by 
others  admirals  and  generals  in  the  various 
other  Installations  we  visited. 

One  general  declared  that  the  leave  and 
promotion  riders  were  playing  havoc  In  his 
establishment.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
west  coast  U  a  high-salary  area,  with  many 
private  Industries  there.  Cotjequently,  the 
competition  between  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment for  employees — particularly  for  skUled 
and  semiskilled  workers — Is  terrific. 


Tits    PniemAi.    Spoitjcht — FESxaAi.   ' 

Do  A  Big  Job  in  San  Fhancisco  Bat  Akba 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

The  Government's  many  employees  on  the 
west  coast  are  doing  an  excellent  and  Im- 
portant Job  in  carrying  forward  the  Nation's 
defense  program. 

This  writer  has  Just  returned  from  a  6-day 
trip  to  the  west  coast  under  the  auspices  of 
tbe  Office  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense. 

During  our  6-day  stay  in  the  San  Fran- 
Cisco  Bay  area,  we  visited  five  or  six  of  the 
largest  military  Installations  on  the  west 
coast.  We  were  permitted  free  reign  in  tour- 
ing the  installations  and  viewing  any  opera- 
tion we  wished,  without  the  employees  In  tbe 
various  shops  and  offices  having  advance  no- 
tice of  our  arrival.  Also,  we  Interviewed  a 
ntimber  of  the  workers  and  sui}ervl8ors  whom 
we  selected  at  random. 

The  writer  also  had  lengthy  conferences 
with  the  generals  and  admirals  commanding 
the  Installations,  as  weU  as  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel officials  in  the  plants.  Leaders  in 
private  industrial  plants  were  also  consulted 
as  to  their  reaction  to  the  Government's  de- 
fense set-up  and  the  part  played  by  civilian 
employees. 

The  conclusion  of  our  visit  Is  that  Pederal 
workers  In  general  are  doing  a  fine  Job. 
There  are  260,000  Federal  employees  In  Call- 
fcM-nla.  which  Is  more  than  the  number  In 
the  District  of  Colxmibla.  About  105.000  of 
them  are  In  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
area.  Of  the  105.000.  about  75,000  are  In 
the  military  agencies. 


A  number  of  key  personnel  already  have 
been  lost  because  of  leave  cuts  and  promotion 
restrictions,  the  general  said  The  House's 
action  this  year  in  restricting  further  leave 
accumulation  has  caused  eraployeee  to 
threaten  to  quH  If  it  beoomei  law. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  majority  of 
workers  have  remained  on  the  Job.  the  general 
said.  But  he  pointed  out  that  they  can  be 
pushed  too  far  and  that  Congreea  should  real- 
ize that  fact. 

When  Indtistry  keeps  offering  them  added 
advantages  and  the  Government  at  the  same 
time  takes  things  away,  It  hurts  morale  and 
causes  essential  employees  to  quit,  he  pointed 
out. 

Military  officers  do  not  disparage  the  nec- 
essary administrative  Job  done  by  employee* 
In  Washington,  but  they  point  out  that  Fed- 
eral workers  outside  of  Washington  have 
different  problems  and  responsibilities. 

The  main  difference  Is  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  blue-collar  workers.  They 
work  with  their  hands  at  a  variety  of  skills. 
Every  skilled  and  semiskilled  trade  In  In- 
dustry Is  represented  In  the  Government. 
And  about  25  percent  of  them  are  women. 

AM*  HicHLT  owuunaBe 

As  indXMtrlal  employees,  they  are  highly 
organized.  Most  of  tbem  belong  to  Pederal 
worker  unions  or  to  International  trade 
unions.  Therefore,  they  are  more  militant 
than  the  average  employee  In  Washlngtoo 
and  are  quicker  to  show  resentment  when 
working  benefits  are  curtaUed. 

Desftlte  the  hacking  away  of  benefits,  most 
employees  have  remained  on  the  Job  and 
probably  will.  There  are  many  second  and 
third  generation  employees  working  In  the 
shipyards  and  arsenals.  Their  grandfathers 
and  fathers  worked  there  and  now  they're 
also  working  In  the  same  plant.  There  are 
many  30-  and  40-year  employees. 

The  workers  appear  to  take  a  strong  pride 
In  their  work  and  military  ottcials  contend 
their  production  output  Is  high  and  com- 
pares favorably  with  private  industrial 
plants. 

Among  the  establishments  this  reporter 
visited  were  Mare  Island,  Benlcla  Arsenal. 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Base,  the  San  Francisco 
Port  of  Embarkation,  and  the  Sixth  Army 
Headquarters  at  the  Presidio  of  Ban  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mare  Island,  40  miles  northeast  of  San 
Francisco,  Is  a  typical  example  of  the  work 
civilian  employees  are  doing.  The  ships  and 
submarines  are  built,  repaired,  and  over- 
hauled. It  Is  one  of  the  largest  Navy  ship- 
yards. 
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Although  the  military  Is  In  command,  the 
work  Is  done  by  civilians.  There  are  about 
15.000  civilian  workers  there  and  about  120 
Navy  officers. 

Rear  Adm.  Bernard  E.  Manseau,  com- 
mandant at  Mare  Island,  Is  high  In  his  praise 
of  the  civilian  workers  there. 

"They're  doing  a  terrific  Job,"  he  said. 
"It's  really  their  shipyard."       / 

Admittedly,  there  are  some  drifters 
among  the  workers.  These  employees 
wander  from  Job  to  Job  and  don't  contribute 
much  to  the  work  output.  But  they  are 
strictly  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 

One  Important  thing  to  be  remembered  is 
that  the  effectiveness  of  our  military  effort 
depends  Ui  a  great  extent  on  civilian  workers. 
That  this  Job  has  been  done  effectively  by 
the  civUlan  workers  was  attested  to  by  every 
military  officer  we  talked  to. 

PKODTTCnON  XMlCKirSS 

The  extent  of  the  Government's  produc- 
tion activities  Is  Immense. 

The  relationship  between  the  military  and 
civilian  also  appears  to  be  generally  good. 
Some  employees  have  complaints,  but  the 
military -ClvUlan  relatlonsh'p  appears  to  be 
better  than  In  Washington  where  all  too 
often  the  mUltary  and  civilians  are  doing 
Identical  Jobs.  In  the  field,  this  is  not 
the  case,  thereby  eliminating  petty  Jealousies 
and  other  frictions. 

The  cooperation  between  mUltary  and 
civilian  personnel  officials  Is  also  very  good. 
They  appear  to  work  as  equals  and  as  mem- 
bers of  one  team.  There  Is  Uttle  friction  be- 
tween them. 

Incidentally,  Federal  personnel  officials  in 
Washington  could  well  follow  the  example  of 
their  colleagues  on  the  West  Coast.  The 
Callfomlans  iise  less  "gobbledygook"  In  their 
conversation  and  seem  to  be  more  practical 
in  their  approartj  to  problems.  They  appar- 
ently seem  to  feel  that  five-syllable  words  are 
not  a  prerequisite  for  a  successful  personnel 
official. 

CAijsn  appcass  moH 

The  caliber  of  military  and  civilian  officers 
assigned  to  civilian  employee  matters  ap- 
pears high.  Their  cooperation  with  this  re- 
porter in  compiling  thU  material  was  of  the 
highest.  Lt.  Col.  Milton  B.  Herr  of  the 
Presidio  was  especially  helpful  in  arrang- 
ing the  whole  Itinerary  during  our  stay  In 
California.  Also  very  helpful  were  Ma  J.  Rip 
Walker  of  the  Presidio,  Rear  Admiral  Man- 
seau. and  the  Mare  Island  administrative 
officer,  Ernie  Wlckles;  Clifford  Miller,  civilian 
personnel  director  of  the  Sixth  Army:  Albert 
Bergeeen  the  Navy's  dvlUan  persoimel  direc- 
tor for  the  twelfth  region;  Robert  R.  Murley, 
field  representative  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army:  MaJ.  Gen.  James  A.  Lester, 
commanding  general  of  the  San  Franclaco 
Port  of  Embarkation;  and  Commander  C.  A. 
Karaberls.  executive  officer  at  the  Alameda 

Kaval  Air  Base. 


VFW  Pretentt  Views  od  (he-World 
GoTerament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Thursday,  May  1, 1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rarely  have  I  seen  a  more  logical  pres- 
entation of  ideas  than  the  attached  clip- 
ping from  the  Boise  Idaho  Daily  States- 
man, on  any  subject.  Rear  Admiral 
Cope,  of  the  VFW,  certainly  points  out 


facts  in  his  statement,  which  should  con- 
vince any  clear  thinker  of  the  complete, 
treasonable  fallacy  underlying  the  one- 
world  philosophy. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  all  who 
have  dallied  with  this  philosophical 
poison  may  study  this  article  closely  be- 
fore they  drink  too  deeply  of  the  waters 
of  Lethe: 

The  VFW  PosmoK 

I  read  the  statement  by  Idaho's  United 
World  Federalists  In  the  editorial  section  of 
the  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman  with  much  In- 
terest. It  took  them  over  a  column  to  state 
what  was  even  In  their  house  concurrent 
resolution  64.  It  Is  regrettable  that  there 
are  people  In  this  country  who  have  lost  their 
faith  in  our  country  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  would  barter  away  our  blessings  and 
privileges  with  the  erroneous  argument  that 
It  would  bring  us  peace.  There  Is  not  oaie 
particle  of  logic  in  this  contention.  Every 
lesson  In  history,  past  and  present,  proves 
them  wrong.  But,  say  those  people,  this  is 
a  new  age  and  time  for  new  methods  to  be 
applied.  That  Is  true.  But  every  age  has 
been  a  new  age  when  It  started.  The  diffi- 
culty has  always  been  that  they  have  always 
been  handicapped  by  having  the  same  type 
of  human  beings — all  beset  with  the  same 
weaknesses  and  vanities,  loyalties,  and  ani- 
mosities throughout  every  age.  If  people 
were  perfect  enough  to  make  a  world  gov- 
ernment really  successful  there  would  be  no 
need  for  It  because  there  would  be  peace 
everywhere.  No,  our  difficulty  Is  that  we 
are  too  busy  trying  to  cure  all  of  the  world's 
troubles  before  we  have  completely  set  our 
own  house  In  order.  That  Is  why  we  must 
protect  and  preserve  our  Constitution  and 
keep  our  ootuitry  free  from  foreign  inter- 
ference. 

How  can  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  world  congress  help  us  when  we 
have  the  highest  standard  of  living  and  more 
freedom  and  privileges  than  other  countries 
now?  Reducing  our  standard  for  ourselves 
will  certainly  not  raise  others  to  even  our 
present  standards.  When  you  mix  black  and 
white  you  get  gray — not  black  or  white.  So 
when  you  mix  all  of  these  countries  of  differ- 
ent standards  and  beliefs,  you  will  lower  the 
high  standards  of  the  minority  until  they 
meet  the  lower  standards  of  the  majority. 
This  means  that  world  government  is  not 
Just  an  extension  of  our  present  government 
to  a  lot  of  other  countries  that  will  soon  learn 
to  live  as  we  do  but  that  world  government 
would  mean  a  great  deal  of  personal  un- 
happlness  and  sacrifice  for  every  man.  wom- 
an, and  child  In  the  United  States. 

Our  main  bone  of  contention  with  world 
government  organizations  Is  the  question  of. 
sovereignty.  Recently  a  world  government 
writer,  John  Kersey,  In  criticizing  an  article 
of  mine  In  which  I  exposed  the  fallacies  of 
world  government,  said:  "Tbe  second  line 
that  opponents  of  world  government  take  Is 
to  raise  and  distort  the  Issue  of  sovereignty. 
In  the  atmosphere  of  hysteria  in  which  wa 
live,  sovereignty,  like  peace,  has  become  » 
catchword  whose  real  meaning  is  lost  in  the 
excitement."  But  Is  It?  Those  of  tis  who 
followed  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco  will  recall  that  tha 
main  purpose  of  the  peace  treaty  was  to  re- 
store the  sovereignty  of  Japan,  restore  her 
to  a  position  of  dignity  among  other  nations, 
where  once  again  her  people  could  exercise 
their  right  of  enjoying  their  chosen  way  of 
life,  make  their  own  laws,  select  their  own 
officials,  have  their  own  armed  forces,  estab- 
lish their  own  trade  relations.  In  other 
words  regain  the  dignity  of  a  free  nation. 
That,  in  essence,  is  sovereignty — termed  a 
catchword  by  the  world  federalist,  John 
Hersey.  The  newspapers  detailed  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  be  returned  to  Japan 
now  that  she  had  regained  her  sovereignty 
and  the  whole  world  hailed  her  return  to  the 


status  of  a  sovereign  nation  as  a  great  step 
toward  peace.  That  Is  a  contemp>orary  and 
timely  example  of  how  much  sovereignty 
means  to  a  nation. 

Now  to  examine  the  united  world  feder- 
alist contention  that:  "All  we  want  to  do  Is 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  so  that  It  will 
have  the  power  to  prevent  war.  That's  all. 
We  don't  advocate  sacrificing  our  rights  as  a 
free  nation." 

I  win  show  that  their  statement  cannot 
bear  examination  and  that  It  would  be  Just 
as  dangerous  to  our  country  as  their  original 
beliefs  and  purposes. 

What  is  the  only  power  that  can  be  given 
the  United  Nations  to  enable  It  to  enforce 
peace — only  an  armed  force.  Whom  do  they 
advocate  should  raise  this  armed  force — the 
U.  N.  Where  will  they  get  the  money  to  sup- 
port such  an  armed  force — by  taxation  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  to  pay.  I  might  then 
ask,  who  except  the  United  States  is  solvent 
and  who  pays  the  largest  share  of  the  U.  N. 
bill  now?  Then  let  us  ask  who  will  decide 
the  constitutionality  of  the  strengthened 
U.  N.  laws?  Their  supreme  court  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  Constitution  (art.  VI), 
would  be  superior  to  all  other  courts  In  the 
United  States.  With  what  power  could  the 
U.  N.  do  all  of  this?  With  a  congress  In  which 
we  woiild  not  only  have  a  very  small  repre- 
sentation but  very  little  Infiuence.  When 
anyone  mentions  a  world  congress  we 
promptly  visualize  a  congress  like  ours,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  political  parties  whose 
members  not  only  represent  the  whole  coun- 
try but  their  constituents  In  particular, 
which  Is  one  facet  of  the  famous  checks  and 
balances  provided  our  Government  by  our 
far-sighted  founders.  But  In  a  world  con- 
gress there  would  be  no  parties.  Our  repre- 
sentatives and  a  small  handful  of  other  mem- 
bers would  be  the  only  group  to  represent 
the  few  countries  that  have  the  same  con- 
ception of  Individual  liberties  that  we  have. 
Even  among  the  so-called  democracies  these 
are  very  few  Indeed.  Add  to  this  fact  that 
the  majority  would  also  represent  nations 
that  lack  and  need  our  resources  and  wealth, 
and  I  won't  noed  to  draw  a  diagram  to  show 
you  where  we  could  end  up.  Then  we  Amer- 
icans would  wsoit  to  know  what  limitations 
of  power  cotild  be  devised  that  could  stop 
the  world  congress  from  voting  any  meas- 
ure that  would  give  them  all  they  want 
from  us.  With  the  combined  armed  forces 
at  their  beck  and  call  that  answer  is  short 
and  simple — none.  How  could  anyone  pos- 
sibly devise  a  system  to  limit  the  power  of 
any  group  with  the  only  armed  force  at  Its 
beck  and  call.  Now  also  suppose  this  con- 
gress decided  that  In  order  to  promote  unity 
and  peace,  all  Immigration  and  tariff  bar- 
riers must  be  removed,  what  could  we  do  to 
prevent  the  action  which  would  sound  the 
death  knell  of  our  economy  and  our  high 
standard  of  living?  Again,  the  answer  Is 
easy — nothing.  Law  and  fcwcs  wotUd  be  on 
their  side. 

When  win  the  world  be  ready  for  world 
government?  Actually,  we  are  centuries  away 
from  the  day  when  the  world  will  be  ready 
for  a  single  world  government  of  voluntary 
type  and  democratic  form  because  that  day 
win  not  dawn  until  the  races,  peoples,  and 
cultures  have  found  a  common  denominator 
in  their  concepts  of  life,  of  Individual  rights, 
of  morals,  and  of  behavior.  Tet  thousands 
of  supposedly  sane  Americans  are  persuaded 
that  now  is  the  time  that  by  surrendering 
our  national  sovereignty  and  thus  losing  our 
rights,  liberties,  and  advantages  we  can 
change  all  the  world  overnight  and  achieve 
Utopia.  What  humanity  needs,  and  espe- 
cially right  here  In  the  United  States,  Is 
not  world  government  but  sanity.  Any  in- 
ternational organization  which  is  worth  the 
paper  it  Is  written  on  must  be  based  on 
retaining  the  sovereignty  of  all  states.  Peace 
must  be  sought,  not  by  destroying  and  oon- 
BOlldatlng  nations,  but  by  developing  a  rule 
of  law  In  the  relations  between  nations. 
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X  bope  tbat  It  la  dear  to  eyeryone  that 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  the  stancta- 
est  adToeates  of  peace  In  the  world.  How- 
ever, It  la  q\ilte  patent  to  \u.  after  a  thor- 
ough examination,  that  the  plan  advocated 
by  the  United  World  Pederallsts  not  only 
would  not  bring  us  peace  but  that  It  would 
destroy  our  country  at  the  same  time. 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  the  open  mind 
you  have  shown  In  the  matter  of  world  gov- 
ernment. Inasmuch  as  I  am  8p>eaking  for 
our  national  organization  of  over  1,000,000 
overseas  veterans  and  as  the  dlrect<v,  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  campaign  against  world  gov- 
ernment, I  trust  you  will  extend  to  Ma  the 
courtesy  ot  publishing  this  letter.  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  will  be  very  grateful. 

Hablct  Cofb. 
Bear  Adminl.  United  States  Navy, 
Retired. 


Tke  luufration  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THX  HOU^  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  1,1952 

Mr.  MULTET..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  place  in  the  Rxcord  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  received  the  other 
day: 

MOUKT  HOKBB  METHODIST  CHURCH, 

MartinsvUle,  N.  J. 
"Hie  Honorable  Representative  htuvnn. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mtji-ter:  I  note  in  the  Comnas- 
siONAL  Record  your  speech  on  the  McCarran 
and  Walter  bill  in  the  House  on  April  25. 
I  have  read  with  interest  the  advertisement 
that  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  for 
the  34th  and  your  remarks  about  it  and 
those  who  vrere  responsible  for  It.  This  is 
to  thank  you  for  the  stand  you  take  In 
defense  of  a  group  of  people  who  have 
been  the  objects  of  Irresponsible  attacks  and 
who  In  fact  are  among  the  best  citizens  and 
are  and  always  have  been  supixnters  of  our 
American   traditions. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

C.  8.  Onxasns. 

Pastor. 


Tke  Stronf est  Defemte  for  Ac  Least 
Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

OF  NSW  TORK 
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JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATiyES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1952 

Itr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  very  timely  and  pertinent  arti- 
cle by  Davis  Merwin,  combat  correspond- 
ent in  Korea,  who  flew  with  the  historio 
assault  landings  at  Inchon  and  in  11 
combat  sorties  from  aircraft  carriers. 
He  was  with  the  Marines  in  the  capture 
of  Seoul,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  at 
Kimpo  Airfield,  and  landed  ahead  of  the 
Marines  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Won- 


san,  from  whence  they  moved  into  the 
now  famous  Chosin  Reservoir  action. 

The  article  follows: 
Cak  thi  "Lukiwarm"  Wa«  Bakkruft  Ust— 
First  or  a  Two-Part  Articxx  Showtno  ths 
DaapsBATB  NsxD  fob  Bcohoict — Naval  amb 
MASDfS  Aviatioh 

(Pt.  1) 
If  we  are  to  sxirvlve,  we  must  lead  from 
strength  and  courage.  World  conquest  Is 
the  Kremlin  objective,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. Strength  alone  will  prevaU;  yet  ever 
since  World  War  n  we  have  talked  loud  and 
carried  a  small  stick.  We  need  determina- 
tion, as  well  as  physical  Implements,  tech- 
niques, doUars.  and  production  capacity.  We 
need  to  accept  the  leadership  that  has  been 
thrust  upon  us  beyond  Just  putting  out  dol- 
lars, and  In  so  doing  be  prepared  to  act  with 
or  without  allies  or  fear  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  Soviets  have  already  demonstrated  they 
are*not  ready.  Our  potential  allies  and  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole  will  fall  In  behind 
A  leader  with  guts — no  other  kind. 

Our  strength  wlU  depend  primarily  on 
solvency — our  ability  to  weather  the  years 
ahead.  The  enemy  hopes,  above  all,  to  see  us 
go  broke,  and  Its  with  will  be  granted  if  we 
tmdertake  many  more  annual  budgets  of  the 
proposed  985.000.000,000.  Consider  the  fact 
that  over  three-fourths  of  that  sum  covers 
the  cost  of  past  and  present  military  affairs. 
BUUons  of  it  wlU  be  devoted  to  repairing 
humans  and  things  that  we  have  needlessly 
shattered.  Sixty  percent,  or  an  astronomical 
$51,000,000,000.  Lb  for  fiscal  10S3  outlay  for 
the  armed  services. 

This  latter  sxim,  literally  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  common  mortals,  should  be 
cut  materially.  One  obvious  way  Is  to  look 
squarely  at  the  nature  of  our  military  task — 
at  the  type  of  preparedness  that  wlU  most 
deter  or  defeat  the  enemy  with  some  promise 
of  peace  and  Invest  our  waning  funds  where 
they  win  produce  most  for  least. 

That  we  are  not  doing.  Rather  we  have 
bought  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow — Independent  alrpower.  United 
States  Air  Force  empire  buUdlng  and  the 
principle  of  mass  destruction.  We  need  an 
air  force  and  army,  but  In  order  to  use  either 
except  as  a  home  guard.  In  order  to  take  the 
scene  of  action  from  otir  own  front  door- 
steps and  also  gain  the  extra  Impact  of 
short-range  assault,  we  must  first  have  the 
most  modem  possible  carrier-spearheaded 
sea-air  naval  force  that  can  bring  In  raw 
materials  and  transport  and  support  our 
other  armed  services. 

Let's  examine  some  plain  facts  before  go- 
ing fvirther  into  this  vital  subject  of  Im- 
proved national  security. 

Economy  Is  the  basis  of  our  ability  to  siu- 
vlve.  yet — 

Unification  was  the  paradox  of  makiztg 
four  armed  service  departments  out  of  two; 
to  the  old  War  and  Navy  Departments  were 
added  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  of 
the  Air  Force.  This  was  apparently  decen- 
tralization, but  actually  Just  the  contrary. 
Along  with  added  costs,  we  created  the  new 
dictatorship,  the  Defense  Department;  news 
suppression  and  nonexistent  superweapons 
have  luUed  the  people. 

Senator  Ralph  E.  Plakosrs,  of  Vermont, 
speaks  gospel  when  he  says:  "For  the  first 
time  In  history,  our  Government  and  our 
people  are  afraid  of  a  foreign  foe  •  •  • 
in  part  this  fear  Is  felt  and  spread  by  our 
National  Defense  Department  at  the  Penta- 
gon. •  •  •  The  reorganicatlon  plan  has 
not  worked  out  too  weU.  Our  Defense  De- 
partment la  stiU  to  a  dlstxirblng  degree  dis- 
organized. •  •  •  Our  diplomacy  has  gone 
on  the  defensive." 

Saber  rattling  about  such  things  as  the 
famous  70  targets  In  Russia,  and  constant 
reference  to  intercontinental  air  delivery  of 
the  atom  bomb  have  fed  the  enemy's  propa- 


ganda machine.  As  one  result,  we  have  not 
only  impaired  our  chances  of  enlisting  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  hU  nationals  but  also 
Implanted  Justifiable  dread  In  the  minds  ot 
our  allies  that  their  women  and  children  may 
be  blasted  off  the  face  at  the  earth  by  the 
kind  of  area  bombing  of  ctvUlans  of  which 
we  were  futllely  guilty  In  World  War  IL  We 
need  soft  speech  and  a  big  stick. 

Interservlce  bickering:  The  Army  General 
Staff  brought  here  from  Germany  In  1908  Is 
patterned  after  the  German  over-aU  general 
staff  and  not  only  has  sought  repeatedly  to 
destroy  the  Marine  Corps  but  has  made  leg- 
islative advance  toward  complete  military 
control  in  times  of  crisis.  We  may  not  know 
It.  but  already  we  have  the  eqtilvalent  of  a 
single  chief  of  staff  and  are  largely  controUed 
by  the  military. 

The  Air  Force  has  far  years  sought  to  gain 
control  of  Naval  and  Marine  avtatlon — an 
objective  that  has  proved  disastrous  In  Italy. 
Germany,  and  Japan,  and  very  nearly  In 
Britain.  Altogether.  It  might  save  American 
dollars  and  lives  If  Army  and  Air  Force  con- 
fined themselves  to  helping  prepare  to  deal 
with  the  enemy  abroad. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ecnislst  ot  three 
"voting"  members  and  one  Chairman.  AU 
except  one  are  West  Point  graduates.  Thus 
If  the  vote  Isnt  two  to  one  against  the  naval 
service,  the  interpretation  carried  up  the 
chain  of  command  by  the  Chairman  la  cer- 
tain to  give  the  decision  a  land-locked  tings 
regardless.    Tet  we  are  a  maritime  Nation. 

The  Kremlin  Commimlsts  have  plenty  ot 
time.  They  are  not  going  to  seise  by  force- 
able  means  what  they  can  take  over  without 
expense  of  men  and  materials.  They  would 
rather  wait.  Time  Is  on  their  side;  so  Is  the 
initiative. 

Courage  and  forthright  action  aooompan- 
led  by  wUllngneas  to  "go  It  alone"  If  neoee- 
sary — rather  than  constant  appeasement^ 
will  saw  us  by  gaining  allies  and  by  letting 
the  enemy  know  we  mean  hiislnsM.  That 
Implacable  enemy  is  neither  to  be  scared  by 
false  strength  nor  persuaded  by  negotia- 
tions. The  sooner  we  cease  worrying  about 
Russian  intervention,  the  cheaper  and  more 
effective  will  be  the  gains  of  the  trtt  nations. 
Air  power  Is  a  complex  of  naval  and 
marine  aviation,  the  Air  Force.  Army  and 
clvUlan  air  and  all  the  techniques,  arts, 
crafts,  and  facilities  that  lie  behlrd  them. 
Generally  speaking,  military  aviation  consti- 
tutes air  power  when  Integrated  into  an 
over-all  scheme  of  operation  Including  sur- 
face elements.  Air  Faroe  "Interdiction"  la 
not  stopping  the  flow  of  enemy  men.  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

Air  eombat  sorties  in  Korea  during  1961 
were  flown  40  to  60  percent  by  Navy 
and  Marine  planes — a  fact  that  is  generally 
unknown  to  the  American  public.  Under 
both  tactical  and  publicity  cootrol  of  the 
Fifth  Air  Force,  naval  and  Marine  Air  have 
gained  slight  mention. 

The  gigantic  budget:  Our  newly  inde- 
pendent Air  Force  has  duped  a  gullible  pub- 
lic. It  has  cornered  an  ever-increasing  por- 
tion of  the  "defense"  budget.  For  ftecal 
1953  It  asked  for  $28,000,000,000.  was  allotted 
$18,000,000,000  and  finally  got  Presidential 
approval  of  $21,000,000,000.  as  against  $14,- 
000,000,000  for  the  Army  and  $13,000,000,000 
for  the  Navy  (Including  Navy  and  Marine 
aviation).  Astronomical  demands  have 
been  Air  Force  routine.  When  these  are 
necessarily  cut,  the  "irlde  blue  yonder" 
hierarchy  can  loudly  proclaim  a  new  alibi. 
Twenty-one  billion  doUars  tsnt  much  under 
the  total  national  debt  after  World  War  L 
"Control  at  the  seas"  hae  been  taken  for 
granted  for  generations.  But  times  have 
changed.  Without  Its  own  built-in  air.  In- 
cluding carriers,  the  naval  service  cannot  do 
the  Job  required  as  the  Indispensable  means 
of  bringing  our  other  Armed  Farces  to  bear. 
These  requirements  have  not  been  met.    A 
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tew  enemy  submarines  would  have  cut  off 
supplies  ot  U.  N.  troops  and  left  them 
stranded. 

Thus,  the  Nation  needs  more  and  better- 
rounded  sea-power  experience  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  o«  Staff  and  National  Security  Covm- 
dl.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress — the 
group  that  spends  the  defense  money — has 
twice  lataly  gone  strongly  on  record  in  favor 
of  this  View.  But  It  cannot  act  without  the 
support  of  the  people.  It  and  they  are  seek- 
ing the  most  economical  way  to  do  the  Job 
of  first  preventing  and  then  winning  a  war. 
If  necessary. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  our  Navy  and 
marines  have  traditionally  been  dispatched 
to  foreign  lands  without  creating  the  inter- 
national incidents  that  result  from  the  use 
«f  other  forces. 

Moreover,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  will  be 
largely  Impotent  without  the  primary  back- 
ing of  naval-service  sea-air  power.  Yet  we 
have  only  commenced  the  4-year  grind  of 
building  the  heart  of  the  fieet.  the  first  air- 
craft carrier  designed  since  World  War  II. 
•nd  thus  capiullzing  on  recent  combat  ex- 
perience. Why?  Jealour.y  and  personal 
ambition. 

Why?  What  are  the  reasons  for  this  sor- 
rowful state  of  affairs?  For  one  thing. 
Americans  are  surfeited  with  the  "good 
things"  of  life.  We  own  more  and  more 
labor-saving  devices  and  enjoy  more  leisure. 
After  t«-j  decades  of  Federal  paternalism, 
and  finally  Infiatlon.  we  poesess  loU  of  money 
and  loU  of  rights  and  all  manner  of  secu- 
rity. Probably  the  majority  of  us  think 
we've  been  getting  something  for  nothing. 
We  have— but  It's  been  loss  of  self-reliance, 
self-respect,  willingness  to  face  facts  and  to 
deal  forthrlghtly  and  courageously  with  an 
arrogant  enemy.  The  result:  That  enemy 
has  taken  over  at  least  a  third  of  the  world's 
poptilation    and    resources    under    our    very 


Kremlin  communism  will  continue  this 
Beat  set  of  tricks,  performed  without  cost 
to  the  Soviet.  Just  so  long  as  we  quake  and 
announce  that  we  are  quaking  over  the  fear 
of  Russian  intervention.  Witness  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  the  ce3sr-*Tre  negotiations.  Re- 
gardless of  presidential  Invasion  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  for  committing  troops 
abroad,  the  fact  Is  we  have  been  and  are  in 
Korea  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
We  are  still  acting  under  the  United  Nations 
mandate  to  unite  and  stabilize  Korea  from 
the  Yalu  River  to  the  tip  of  the  peninsula — 
not  Just  that  portion  below  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  of  which  ranking  leaders  in  our  Gov- 
ernment screamed  for  consideration  until  the 
Soviet  Russian,  Jacob  Malik,  seized  the  op- 
portunity for  another  propaganda  coup  and 
"suggested"  peace  talks,  for  which  we  had 
already  been  pleading. 

Thus,  we  went  into  the  cease  fire  dealings 
on  our  hands  and  knees — in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  we  have  been  cravenly 
conceding  this  or  that  ever  since.  It  Is  a 
pitiful  sight:  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
suing  for  peace  for  the  first  time  in  Its  his- 
tory that  it  has  not  clearly  dictated  the 
terms. 

Meanwhile  we  would  shudder  if  we  dropped 
cur  business  and  pleasure  as  usual  long 
enough  to  contemplate  the  plight  of  those 
thousands  of  guiltless  American  youths  com- 
mitted to  the  most  stupidly  conceived  and 
operated  campaign  in  our  annals — treated 
as  mercenaries,  members  of  some  foreign 
legion  Instead  of  the  flower  of  this  Nation. 
They've  Iseen  slaughtered  and  maimed  to  a 
total  well  over  100.000,  not  to  mention  extra 
thousands  crippled  by  noncombat  caxises. 

There  has  never  been  and  isn't  yet  a  gov- 
ernmental plan  for  ending  this  war  which 
has  already  become  a  longer  war  than  World 
War  I  and  cost  us  more  casualties  than  aU 
otban  combined  except  the  two  world  wars. 


Our  young  men  are  Indeed  being  fed  Into 
the  meatgrlnder,  waging  a  thankless  struggle  ■ 
because  of  "having  one  hand  tied  behind 
them." 

JCS  doings:  I  hold  no  particular  brief  for 
General  M^cArthur,  though  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  he  wanted  to  fight  this  war  in 
a  manner  to  give  our  young  men  a  chance, 
that  he  was  outstanding  In  his  dealings  with 
the  Japanese,  that  he  towered  above  other 
United  States  representatives  In  putting  the 
Russians  in  their  place  and  finally,  that  he 
had  the  courage  to  speak  out,  regardless  of 
petty  regulations.  In  a  time  of  gravest  crisis. 

By  sorry  contrast,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
first  displayed  a  combination  of  absymal 
Ignorance  and  Jealousy  in  the  defense  hear- 
ings of  1949,  and  subsequently  perjured 
themselves  last  June  before  the  Joint  Foreign 
Affairs-Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate  when  they  denied  that  they,  along 
with  virtually  every  other  military  ofllcer 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  had  agreed 
with  the  principle  of  waging  war  as  war  is 
fought — until  the  heat  was  turned  on  by 
the  White  House.  Yet  their  sworn  duty  was 
to  uphold  the  Constitution — not  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  or  Defense  or  State  Depart- 
ments— and  to  advise  the  Congress  with  hon- 
est conviction. 

If.  shortly  after  the  outset,  we  had  luvoked 
both  economic  and  naval  blockades  of  Red 
China,  permitted  our  combat  pilots  to  en- 
gage In  "hot  pursuit"  over  the  Manchurlan 
border  of  enemy  planes  that  attacked  us  and, 
above  all,  had  energetically  supported  the 
Nationalists  and  other  anti-Red  elements  in 
China,  we  might  well  have  stood  at  the  Yalu 
virlth  the  enemy  on  the  defensive  and  the 
U.  N.  in  a  position  to  talk  cease  fire  and 
armistice  terms  with  condescension  Instead 
of  pleading. 

Let  me  quote  from  my  open  letter  to  the 
Rouse  Armed  Services  Committee  written 
August  2.  1950:  "This  Korean  fiasco  Is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  worst  blood-letting 
crimes  In  history,  due  partly  to  the  limited, 
one-sided  education  of  those  controlling  the 
Delense  Establishment,  and  otherwise  to 
their  personal  ambition.  •  •  •  |They) 
have  literally  cut  the  guts  out  of  sea 
power.  •  •  •  If  Joe  Stalin  should  at  some 
moment  choose  to  turn  loose  his  submarines 
and  tactical  air,  our  Pacific  life  line  would  be 
broken  without  ceremony  and  our  entire 
forces  of  the  Far  East  left  stranded. 

"E>esplte  the  unmistakable  score,  what  do 
we  do?  We  talk  about  atom  bombing  a  lot 
of  swamps  and  mountains.  We  run  more  and 
more  B-36'8  •  •  •  through  multimillion- 
dollar  modifications  to  try  to  give  them  speed 
Inherently  prevented  by  antiquated  de- 
sign. •  •  •  We  approi>rlate  huge  sums  for 
the  purposes  of  an  airlift  which  may  be  able 
to  transport  a  division  at  Inordinate  expense, 
but  will  leave  It  to  rot  while  It's  awaiting 
weapons,  material,  supplies,  ammunition, 
and  all  the  heavy  stuff  that  simply  can't  be 
air  ferried  long  distances  In  quantity  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art  of  aeronautical 
engineering. 

"We  finally  get  around  to  ordering  the  tac- 
tical aircraft  that  were  sidetracked  in  favor 
of  superbombers.  This  same  United  States 
Air  Force  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
hostilities  actually  breaking  up  P-51's — Junk- 
ing them.  Now  what  are  they  doing?  They 
are  stealing  what  are  left  from  the  National 
Guard  because  they  are  the  only  planes  that 
will  give  them  enough  range  to  fly  effectively 
from  Japanese  bases.  They  have  succumbed 
to  the  Inevitable  in  falling  to  have  or  to  hold 
bases  close  in  where  they  need  them.  •  •  • 
Whom  do  they  call  on  for  help?  None  other 
than  the  carriers  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  •  •  •  Where  •  •  •  Is  this  inter- 
continental air  warfare?  And  where  Is  It 
going  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come? 

"Let  me  emphasize  that  because  of  the 
handicap  of  distant  bases  plus  the  utter  lack 


of  training  In  close  air  support,  the  Air  Force 
has  •  •  •  done  an  almost  wholly  Ineffec- 
tual Job  of  stopping  the  North  Koreans. 
Let's  Ignore  the  fact  that  they've  used  super- 
bombers  and  huge  bombs  at  fantastic  ex- 
pense to  do  tactical  Jobs  of  breaking  commu- 
nication lines.  •  •  •  But  we  can't  Ignore 
the  bitter  picture  of  enemy  troops  and  tanks 
and  supplies  continuing  to  fiow  south." 

The  above  was  written  a  year  and  a  half 
ago — shortly  after  the  start  of  the  police 
action.  With  a  word  or  two  changed.  It  Is 
Just  as  true  today. 

Facts:  The  purpose  of  this  column  Is  not 
to  make  odious  comparisons  between  the 
armed  services.  But  we  need  to  get  at  the 
facts,  and  one  of  them  Is  that  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  American  public  has  taken  the 
Bomethlng-for-nothlng  bait,  hook,  line,  and 
sinker — A  bombs,  intercontinental  bombers, 
and  other  superweapons — sc  much  so  that 
very  few  Members  of  Congress  have  the  cour- 
age to  vote  for  cutting  defense  funds,  least 
of  all  those  affecting  the  proponents  of  mass 
destruction,  the  big  bomber  addicts.  Yet  we 
taxpayers  are  rapidly  going  broke  rebuilding 
what  they  tore  down  with  little  or  no  mUl- 
tary  effect  in  World  War  II. 

And  we  shall  be  stuck  with  the  same  for 
Korea.  The  man-made  works  of  that  un- 
happy country  have  already  been  virtually 
destroyed  but  we  have  added  now  what  Har- 
old Stuart,  president  of  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation, terms  the  "new  tactical  concept"  of 
warfare  to  apply  the  finishing  touches. 
There  Is  nothing  new  about  It  except  a 
cover-up  for  failure  of  Air  Force  planning, 
procurement,  and  training.  It  consists  of 
Interdiction — and  strikes  at  enemy  commu- 
nication and  supply  lines  and  advancing 
troop  reinforcements — while  our  Army  divi- 
sions and  marines  hold  a  static  line  and  con- 
tinue the  toll  of  casualties.  We  are  Just  sit- 
ting there  losing  our  young  men  while  the 
enemy,  who  hasn't  heard  about  the  new  con- 
cept, is  bringing  up  additional  forces,  pre- 
paring to  make  It  really  hot  for  us  unless 
we  capitulate  or  accept  cease-fire  terms  that 
should  be  the  shame  of  every  American 
citizen. 

Mr.  Stuart  bitterly  denounces  the  Marine 
conunander  for  having  requested  40  support- 
ing sorties.  Those  would  require  Just  10 
aircraft — a  negligible  fraction  of  the  lone 
Marine  Air  Wing. 

Oddly  enough.  Marine  air  to  support  the 
Marine  division  was  demanded  In  Korea  by 
the  Supreme  Army  Commander  against  the 
resistance  of  Air  Force  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StaL',  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg.  But 
that  was  when  the  U.  N.  forces  were  very 
much  over  a  barrel  on  the  Pusan  perimeter. 
The  significant  reason  for  this  predicament 
was  that  through  the  dominating  vote  on 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  those  who  have  sought 
for  years  to  destroy  the  corps.  It  had  not  only 
been  cutj  to  the  bone  but  for  the  first  time 
In  generations  withdrawn  from  Asia. 

In  an  almost  inconceivably  short  time,  a 
Marine  regimental  combat  team  (erroneously 
called  a  brigade)  was  thrown  together  and 
put  into  action.  Shortly  over  a  month  later 
23,000  marines,  scraped  from  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  made  the  Inchon  landings  and 
turned  the  tide  of  Korean  battle.  They  did 
this  with  their  own  air  support.  Just  as  they 
did  when  subsequently  they  cut  to  pieces  six 
Chinese  Communist  divisions,  plus  parts  of 
four  more.  That  was  in  the  Chosin  Reser- 
voir region  in  the  northeast,  in  the  bitter 
cold  of  winter.  Those  marines  were  ad- 
vancing after  the  Eighth  Army  was  In  rout. 
They  suffered  around  4.000  casualties  but 
lost  only  a  few  score  as  missing  in  action,  and 
marched  out  in  orderly  units  bringing  more 
than  90  {>ercent  of  their  equipment,  despite 
Instructions  from  the  Army  corps  conunand- 
er, to  escape  as  best  they  could.  As  their 
commanding  general  put  it:  "They  came 
down  the  mountains,  bearded,  footsore,  and 
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phTBlcally  exhaiMted  but  their  spirits  were 
hlgH.    Tbey  were  stUl  a  flgHtlng  division." 

"■iprlt":  These  lacto  once  again  make  tt 
clear  that  there  Is  no  subetltute  tar  tradi- 
tion. ThoM  who  speak  so  emphaUcaUy  of 
this  country's  InabUlty  to  support  two  mili- 
tary organlaatlona  with  dupUcate  ninctlona 
had  better  pay  heed.  But  above  all.  the 
Axxverican  people  may  weU  reflect  on  the  vir- 
tue oX  saving  their  skins. 

Such  morale  accounts  for  the  amazing 
fact  that  the  Marines  have  at  this  writing 
only  360  missing  In  action  for  the  entire 
mr.  Tet.  they  have  constituted  generally 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  American  troops 
committed  in  Korea.  The  remainder  have, 
by  contrast,  some  11.000  miaslng.  The  an- 
swer is  that  those  marines  remain  on  the 
field  of  battle,  come  hell  or  high  water,  untU 
they  have  removed  to  burial  or  hoepitallia- 
tlon  their  dead  and  wounded.  This  spirit 
Is  not  something  to  be  lighUy  destroyed  In 
the  Interests  of  che^  poUtlcs. 
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HON.  HENRY  J.  LATHAM 

OV  mW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  1, 1952 

Mr.  LATHAM.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  article  by  Davis  Merwin,  combat  cor- 
respondent in  Korea: 
Krt  TO  D«rsKS«:  Sba  Powq  Know-How 
(Pt.n) 

Last  fortnight  we  suggested  premise*, 
noted  plain  facts  too  often  ignored,  listed 
the  more  grievous  errors  of  United  States 
miUtary  and  foreign  poUcy  and  asked  a 
handful  of  questions.  The  keynote  was  Ko- 
rea, a  one-handed  yet  bloody  war  that  shows 
little  promise  of  termination — unless  we  go 
to  bat.  duck  out.  or  stultify  ourselves  by 
contriving  a  truce  based  on  appeasement 
and  hxrailllatlon.  Our  task  of  uniting  and 
protecting  that  hapless  shambles,  Korea, 
remains  a  dismal  failure.  Moreover,  we  shall 
have  nothing  but  mounting  casualties,  now 
110.000.  and  loss  of  face  to  show  for  our  ef- 
fete— except  the  question:  "Where's  the 
next  hot  spot?" 

This  writer  proposed  reexamination  of  our 
mUltary  strategy.  It  will  consume  over 
three-fourths  of  the  back-breaking  $85,000,- 
000,000  Presidential  budget.  So  we  won- 
dered about  military  economy  and  asked 
why  Congress  has  become  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  sea-power  representation  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  letter's  delibera- 
tions, through  tricks  of  fate  and  connivance, 
are  dominated  by  landlocked  thinking. 
Yet  they  are  charged  with  resolving  favor- 
ably the  llfe-and-death  struggle  of  a  great 
maritime  Nation,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  the  congressional  hearings  of  the  fall  of 
1949,  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said.  "However,  by 
appraising  the  power  of  the  atomic  bomb.  I 
am  wondering  whether  we  shall  ever  have 
another  large-scale  amphibious  operation. 
Frankly,  the  atomic  bomb,  properly  delivered, 
almost  precludes  such  a  poeslbility."  The 
late  sainted  Billy  Mitchell  wrote  in  1938.  "It 
Is  practical  to  do  away  entirely  •  •  • 
With  the  aircraft  carrier,"  and  "Japanese  sub- 
marines and  aircraft  would  sink  the  United 
State  fleet  long  before  it  came  an3rwhere  near 
this  co*«t."     This  view.  In  effect,  has  been 


repeated  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg  of  the 
Air  Force,  who  probably  has  had  more  to  do 
than  any  other  with  limlUng  the  use  of  our 
aircraft  carriers  on  hand  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  designs.  Construction  of  the 
nush-deck  supercarrler,  the  flret  to  in- 
corporate the  lessons  of  World  War  n,  w» 
belatedly  recommenced  after  Congress  took 

the  matter  into  its  own  hands.  

The  record  of  carrier-based  aircraft 
throughout  World  War  n  showed  18  Japanese 
planes  shot  down  for  each  American  plane 
lost.  This  was  in  comparison  with  S  to  1  for 
the  Air  Force — a  performance  3^  times  aa 
effective  for  cloeer-to-the- target,  high-per- 
formance carrier  aircraft. 

"What  if" :  There  is  little  doubt  that  with- 
out the  combination  of  amphibious  opera- 
ticxis  and  aircraft  carriers.  U.  N.  forces  wo\ild 
have  been  backed  Into  the  eea.  In  any  caM. 
literally  hundreds  of  thousand*  of  Uvea, 
chiefly  American,  would  have  been  lost  at 
Inchon  and  Hungnam.  not  to  mention  porta 
of  lesser  debarkation  and  withdrawal.  At 
Inchon,  close  to  100,000  troops  were  landed 
and  at  Hungnam,  as  is  well  known,  some 
200.000  mortals  were  evacuated  by  the  same 
discredited  amphibious  means,  under  the 
jjrotection  of  caTier-bMed  Navy  and  ma- 
rine aircraft. 

Here  are  at  least  foxir  essentials: 
First.  Clean  house:  Toss  out  the  political 
administration  and  so-called  military  ex- 
perts who  have  so  miserably  bungled  the  llfe- 
and-death  problems  attaching  to  the  gravest 
crisis  in  United  States  history. 

Second.  Stay  solvent  and  therefore  able  to 
survive,  by  investing  primarily  in  research 
and  development.  Plan  for  production  ca- 
pacity. Cut  the  budget.  Stop  being  deluded 
by  the  sophistry  of  strength  from  billions  of 
dollars  spent  on  tons  and  numbers  of  imple- 
ments and  weapons,  including  aircraft,  that 
will  clog  our  warehouses  and  perhaps  be 
obsolete  when  needed  most.  Remain  flexible 
In  our  ability  to  meet  contingencies. 

Third.  We  are  a  tiny  island  occupying  9 
percent  of  the  globe.  Our  Interests,  civil 
and  military,  are  maritime.  Yet  we  have  at 
least  a  4-  or  5-to-l  domlnaticn  of 
the  top  planning  coxmcils  by  so-called  ex- 
perts unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  the  sea. 
Three  of  them  are  the  Army  and  Air  Forc« 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who 
have  consistently  voted  down  aircraft  car- 
riers, naval  and  marine  groups  and  squad- 
rons. Their  land-locked  experience,  along 
with  that  of  most  other  top  members  of  the 
Defense  Department,  not  to  mention  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  is  balanced  by  a  single 
sea-power  voice. 

Aa  a  gesture  toward  correcting  this  Im- 
balance. Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  repeatedly  introduced  legislation 
designed  primarily  to  add  as  a  full-fledged 
member  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Current- 
ly pending  in  the  House  is  Senate  bill  S.  677 
aa  amended  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  deserves  the  studious  con- 
sideration of  every  thoughtful  American. 

The  initiative  in  this  proposal  has  come 
strictly  from  Members  of  Congress.  It  is 
generally  unknown  that  the  Conunandant's 
qualifications  are  xmique  In  that  he  is  the 
only  officer  concerned  who  has  served  years 
with  both  Navy  and  Army,  as  well  as  other 
departments,  and  in  amphlbiotis  and  com- 
bined arms  operations.  To  use  the  words 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee: 
"The  United  States  Marine  Corps  is  and  has 
always  been  since  Its  Inception  a  separate 
service,  distinct  and  apart  from  the  United 
States  Army,  United  States  Navy  and  United 
States  Air  Force."  And  "It  was  the  conunit- 
tee'8  unanimous  view  In  March  1960  that 
the  Interests  of  national  security  demand 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff    be    foiinded    upon    a    broader 


•  •  •  The  committee  beUevea.  as  It  dl4 
jn  aarly  1960.  that  this  can  beet  be  accom- 
plished by  aeatlng  the  Commandant  oC  th« 
Marine  Corps  aa  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  o<  Staff  | which)  will  have  the  whoUy 
salutary  effect  ot  enhancing,  broadening,  and 
balancing  the  deUberaUona  of  that  body." 

Fourth.  Having  augmented  the  thlnkinf 
of  ova  "military  experU"  in  the  marltlm* 
field  with  which  we  are  vitally  concerned, 
we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  pUn  and  spend 
toward  real  defense  at  least  cost.    Cxirrently 
we  are  devoting  billions  to  air  baaee  over- 
seas— base*  that  can,  as  they  already  have  in 
Bngland  and  threaten  to  be  in  North  Africa, 
be  largely  disqualified  or  even  inactivated  at 
the  political  whim  of  an  ally.    Alao,  they  are 
clearly  In  one  identifiable  spot  and  within 
easy  striking  distance  of  the  enemy  who  can 
make  things  tough,  to  say  the  least,  if  not 
impoeslble.     Beeidee.  these   bases   not   only 
have  to  be  defended  but,  much  more  import- 
ant, they  must  be  supplied,  and  the  naval 
service  will  be   the  only   means   by  which. 
There  is   a  rank   misconception   that  wltb 
Britain's  help,  we  can   now   lick  anythlnc 
afloat  and  that  mere  number*  of  ship*  and 
tonnage  capacity  will  do  our  )ob  of  bringtnc 
in   raw   materials    and   transmitting    equip- 
ment, supplies,  matjirlal  and  even  manpower. 
This  la  furthest  from  the  truth. 

All  of  tis  grant  that  we  must  control  the 
sea  lanes.  The  question  Is  how.  We  had  best 
note  that  we  must  conjiire  with  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  enemy  submarines  many  time* 
greater  than  that  of  the  German  Fleet  which 
all  but  defeated  us,  of  powerful  enemy  tacti- 
cal air,  and  of  a  number  of  other  elements. 

We  are  too  prone  to  scorn  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  especially  when  the  blessings  of  the 
future  are  mostly  on  paper — such  as  thee* 
nmch-publlclzed  secret  weapons.  No  substi- 
tute has  been  yet  found  for  the  fast  carrier 
task  force  with  ita  high  degree  of  mobility, 
flexibility,  concentraUon  of  force,  iU  precla- 
lon  and  its  capacity  for  surprise.  It  may 
move  up  to  700  miles  a  day.  As  a  weaving, 
evasive,  altogether  fleeting  target,  it  can 
strike  with  Ita  aircraft  around  the  enemy 
periphery  and  inland,  with  little  or  no  warn- 
ing— which  means  a  tremendous  gain  In  forc- 
ing enemy  dispersion  of  defenses.  It  can 
launch  planes  capable  of  almost  any  perfor- 
mance and  bomb  load,  infinitely  supericv  to 
those  which  must  fly  longer  distances. 

The  Investment  in  this  task  force  Is,  first 
In  ships  that  may  be  used  in  a  variety  at 
other  operations  and.  second,  in  a  complex 
that,  unlike  the  fixed  land  base,  can  be  em- 
ployed as  needed  at  any  number  of  points 
over  virtually  the  entire  globe. 

Remember?  What  are  the  facta  in  terms 
of  our  planning  and  construction?  First  let 
us  emphasize  that  carrier-borne  aircraft  in 
World  War  n  turned  in  a  shoot-down  record 
slightly  over  three  times  better  than  that  of 
land-based  aviation.  Then  note  the  com- 
parison in  carrier  numbers  resulting  from  the 
shortsightedness  of  our  advisers.  In  the  last 
war  we  operated  over  100  carriers.  Today 
70  of  these  are  relatively  useless  becaxise  of 
a  combination  of  Increased  submarine  speed 
and  limitations  connected  with  launching 
aircraft  of  p>octwar  design. 

Of  the  remaining  28  carriers,  we  have  but 
13  In  commission  and  3  in  reserve.  That 
leaves  the  other  14  still  In  mothballs.  It 
Ignores  economy  and  the  necessity  of  mod- 
ernisation to  partially  meet  new  require- 
menta.  Since  Korea,  some  400  naval  craft, 
including  three  battleships  have  been  de- 
mothballed.  Yet  we  have  not  a  single  addl* 
tlon  to  those  12  aircraft  carrlera.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  won't  permit 
naval  and  marine  aviation  to  "compete"  with 
the  Air  Force — which  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  Air  Force  General  Vandenberg  calls 
the  tune  and  his  Army  fraternity  brothera. 
Generals  Collins  and  Bradley,  sing  "amen," 
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while  the  sole  naval  service  member.  Admiral 
Fschteler,  being  out-voted,  "practices  xmlfl- 
eatlon." 

We  have  14  air  groups  of  naval  aviators  and 
planes  to  man  the  12  active  carriers — a  num- 
ber wholly  Inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
Of  fatigue  and  attrition.  There  should  be 
roughly  twice  the  number. 

In  the  1963  budget  proposal,  air  groups  are 
to  be  increased  by  a  mere  two.  and  carriers  in 
commiselon  are  to  remain  static.  Navy- 
Marine  pllota  require  18  months  to  ualn. 
and  carriers  up  to  6  months  to  get  out  of 
mothballs,  let  alone  some  2  years  to  put 
through  modernisation.  Here,  while  we  pro- 
pose spending  billions  for  new  equipment  at 
Inflated  prices,  we  permit  to  rot  an  Invest- 
ment of  hundreds  of  millions  in  critical  ma- 
terials which  could  be  put  In  running  crder 
for  cut  prices  and.  represents  the  element 
of  our  defense,  without  which  no  other  can 
affectively  move  to  meet  the  enemy  beyond 
our  shores.  To  the  thinking  American,  this 
•situation  is  sulddaL 

There  are  many  polnta  that  should  be  oov- 
•red:  Characteristics  of  the  enemy,  crying 
needs  in  terms  of  information  and  aid  to 
thoee  behind  the  iron  curtain,  the  tremend- 
dous  importance  to  us  of  the  much-neglected 
Orient,  the  fallacy  of  total  war  and  destruc- 
tion, the  sour  frulto  at  one-man  secret  inter- 
national settlementa.  our  feeling  that  we  are 
■aanmlng  world  leadership  by  merely  dis- 
paMlBIg  dollars,  and  the  measures  that  should 
be  taken  when  the  peace  negotiations  fall, 
as  they  are  bound  to,  either  obviously  or 
subtly. 

We  cannot,  under  the  burden  of  our  pres- 
ent debt,  afford  senseless  luxuries.  It  may 
toe  sooner  than  we  think  that  we  shall  be 
working  for  the  Kremlin  if  the  people  of  this 
aountry  don't  wake  up  and  take  an  active 
part  in  urging  economy,  in  that  almost  In- 
eoacelvable  budget  devoted  to  things  mili- 
tary. We  must  start  now  finding  out  how 
to  get  the  most  for  our  money.  The  enemy 
Is  not  deterred  by  braggadocio.  He  Is  smart. 
Before  we  proceed  beyond  the  95  groups  au- 
thor iaed  for  the  United  States  Air  Force,  we 
had  better  build  first  the  sea-air  units,  with- 
out which  the  Air  Force  will  never  contribute 
ita  bit  to  air  power.  Aircraft  independent  of 
•arface  forces,  has  convinced  painstaking 
Observers  of  absolutely  nothing. 

Our  basic  air  power  is  furnished  by  Navy 
and  Marines  whose  aviation  is  built-in — 
designed  and  trained  for  the  pxtrpoee  and 
commanded  by  officers  with  combined  air  and 
surface  combat  experience.  It  takes  Its  bases 
with  it.  It  operates  close  to  the  target  and 
thus  excels  in  speed,  maneuverability,  and 
Impact.  Besides,  it  costa  lees.  When  better 
overseas  bases  are  built  tbey  will  be  aircraft 
carriers — if  the  American  public  snaps  out 
of  it  and  takes  the  play  away  from  the 
landlocked  strategic  planners. 


Indians  of  Cafiforaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  MOKTH  DAKOTA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1952 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Purl 
Willis,  representing  some  of  the  Mission 
Indians  of  California,  filed  a  statement 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee  consider- 
ing H.  R.  6035  on  AprU  5,  1952,  which  is 
a  very  Important  document  relating  to 
the  Indians  of  California.  The  docu- 
ment follows: 

xcvm— App. — 1« 


WasHZXOTOW,  AprU  t,  1952. 
Hon.  JoasTH  B.  Bktsoiv, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary  (Special  Subcommittee  No.  2), 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Bik:  The  undersigned  Purl  Willis,  Is 
duly  delegated  by  some  40  bands  or  "iden- 
tifiable" groups  of  Mission  Indians  of  south- 
em  California  to  represent  and  speak  for 
them,  in  matters  coming  before  your  hon- 
orable committee  affecting  their  rlghta. 
These  Indian  citizens  are  unanimous  In  their 
opposition  to  the  bill  now  before  you,  H.  B. 
6035. 

These  varous  groups  of  Mission  Indians  of 
California  represent  the  great  majority  of 
all  of  the  Mission  Indians.  Copies  of  this 
proposed  bill,  sponsored  by  the  Commisslcxier 
of  Indian  Affairs,  were  received  by  these  In- 
dians about  January  25.  last,  and  ita  provi- 
sions and  objectives  have  been  discussed  in 
numerous  meetings  since  the  above  date. 
Not  one  Indian  man  or  woman  has  spoken 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  measure.  Some 
400  Mission  Indians  have  signed  petitions 
urging  that  this  Bureau  demand  be  not  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  I  shall  leave  with  you 
one  of  thoee  petitions. 

California  Indians  have  sound  reasons  for 
opposing  H.  R.  6035: 

1.  The  Mission  Indian  groups,  and  in  fact 
all  Calilomia  Indians,  are  fully  capable  of 
assuming  all  of  the  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  and  are  so  considered  by 
their  neighbors.  They  are  voters  and  tax- 
payers, supporting  the  local  and  State  and 
Federal  Governmento  the  same  as  any  other 
citizen,  excepting  the  fact  that  their  reser- 
vation lands  do  not  pay  a  direct  tax. 

a.  There  are  approximately  20,000  native 
enrolled  California  Indians.  Of  this  ntmi- 
ber,  more  than  15.000  do  not  now  nor  have 
they  ever  resided  on  restricted  Indian  lands 
or  reservations,  but  these  Indians  live  among 
the  general  population  throtighout  the  State, 
many  of  them  in  various  businesses,  own- 
ing their  own  homes  and  long  ago  having 
been  assimilated  Into  the  general  citixenshlp 
of  the  State.  ActuaUy  less  than  6.000  of  the 
enrolled  California  Indians  reside  on  or  oc- 
cupy their  reservation  lands,  and  most  of 
these  are  compelled  to  go  off  their  reserva- 
tions in  seeking  work. 

S.  The  California  State  LegisUture  in  May 
1951,  unanimously  approved  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 29,  memorializing  Congress  to  lift  all 
forms  of  restrictions,  regardless  of  their 
nature,  from  Indians,  and  to  extend  them 
full  cltlsenshlp  responsibility  along  with  the 
blessings  of  equality  under  law.  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  record  copy  of  that  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried  In  the  Conobxs- 
noNAL  Rscoaa  of  May  28.  1961,  as  follows: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  29 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  American 
Indian 

"Whereas  the  American  Indian  has,  on  nu- 
merious  occasions,  demonstrated  his  worth 
and  value  as  an  American  citiaen;  and 

"Whereas  he  has  participated  in  the  wars 
In  which  his  country  has  engaged,  and  has 
served  her  ably  and  with  distinction,  re- 
ceiving many  citations  for  valor  and  battle- 
field courage;  and 

"VThereas  he  has  grown  in  political  and 
Civic  stature  and  understanding  so  as  to 
demonstrate  by  his  conduct,  both  in  war  and 
in  peace,  that  he  is  deserving  of  United 
States  cltlBenshlp  without  any  diminution, 
restriction,  or  exception  whatsoever:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Jlesoloetf  by  t^e  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  ijointlit),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  dispense 
with  any  and  all  restrictions,  whatever  their 
nature,  whereby  the  freedom  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  is  curtailed  In  any  respect, 
whether  as  to  governmental   benefita.  civil 


xlghta,  or  personal  conduct:  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  tianamlt  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 
4.  No  California  Indians  approved  the 
Wheeler-Howard  Act;  neither  do  they  live 
tribal  lives — they  do  not  attempt  to  make 
their  own  laws  or  set  up  tribal  courta.  Cali- 
fornia Indians  gladly  submit  to  the  State 
laws  and  meet  all  of  their  obligations  in  all 
respecta  Just  like  any  other  loyal  American. 
They  have  long  since  realized  that  their  fu- 
ture welfare  and  destiny  is  to  come  under  the 
same  laws  and  conditions  applying  to  their 
neighbors.    They  ask  no  special  favors. 

6.  Law  enforcement  in  California  among 
the  Indian  population  is  not  a  serious  prob- 
lem, except  as  the  Indian  Bureau  rule  has 
made  it  so.  This  assertion  is  a  positive  fact, 
and  the  record  across  the  years  fully  Justi- 
fies the  charge.  The  undersigned  has  been 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  lives  and 
problems  of  the  Mission  Indians,  and  gen- 
erally of  other  Indian  groups  within  the 
State,  and  to  a  great  extent  with  the  prob- 
lems of  many  Indians  throiighout  the  Na- 
tion over  the  last  ?0  years.  I  have  been 
the  adviser  and  counselor  to  the  Mission  In- 
dian Federation  during  this  long  period.  I 
am  not  an  attorney,  neither  do  I  have  any 
contract,  directly  or  otherwise,  with  any 
group  of  Indians  or  other  person — my  serv- 
ices to  these  people  have  always  been  gratu- 
itous. My  feeling  Is  very  definite  regarding 
the  fundamental  problems  of  our  Indians. 
I  consider  that  there  Is  a  solution  to  the 
problems  engulfing  both  the  Indians  and 
the  Congress. 

6.  The  nightmare  of  Indian  Bureau  laws, 
regulations,  rules,  and  special  restrictions 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  Indians  gen- 
erally, and  in  California  especially,  are  con- 
fusing even  to  the  Indian  Commissioner  and 
his  own  legal  staff,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
before  this  honorable  commattee  within  the 
last  few  days.  But  few  attorneys  on  the  out- 
side are  conversant  with  Indian  law.  There- 
fore, it  is  evident  that  an  Indian  has  very 
small  chance  of  reasonable  defense  in  the 
courta  when  facing  his  accusers.  If  they  are 
from  the  Bureau.  What  is  needed  today 
among  Indians,  as  such,  is  not  more  and 
more  drastic  laws,  but  less  and  more  simple 
laws — laws  which  apply  to  all  citizens  alike. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  H.  R.  6035,  Is  going  in 
the  wrong  direction.  It  was  born  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  Indians  have  no  voice  in 
the  making  of  the  very  laws  under  which  the 
Indian  Bureau  rules  them.  They  have  abso- 
lutely no  voice  In  the  selection  of  their 
superintendent  or  any  of  the  employees 
placed  in  arbitary  control  over  their  Uvea 
and  property.  These  facta  are  fundamental 
to  the  issues  involved  in  this  proposed 
measure. 

7.  Indian  Commissioner  Myer,  demands 
more  power,  not  less — double  talk.  We  all 
must  and  do  have  due  respect  for  persons 
appointed  to  positions  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  administer  the  laws  and  poli- 
cies  ot  Congress.  Few  men  have  the  in- 
herent qualifications  and  fitness  demanded 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  the 
record  has  shown  across  the  years.  It  Is  now 
admitted  that  it  was  the  original  intention 
to  make  the  Indian  Bureau,  a  temporary  serv- 
ice or  rehabilitation  responsibility  to  In- 
dians, and  not  an  administrative  or  execu- 
tive department  over  Indian  lives  and  prop- 
erty. Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  Com- 
missioner Myer  in  his  appearance  before 
committees  of  Congress  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  in  the  role  of  a  witness  trying  in  vain 
to  Justfv  his  appeal  for  more  and  more  pow- 
er so  that  he  can  "rehabilitate  and  qtuOlfy 
the  Indians  for  their  duties  as  Amerioaa 
citizens."    In  our  opinion,  he  has  not 
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a  Kood  witness  lor  XiXb  caiise  In  most  ol  tlie 
other  hearings,  but  m  this  one,  the  com- 
missloner  appears  more  confused  and  less  cer- 
tain Just  where  he  Is  going.    Definitely  It  Is 

the  Indian  conunlssloner  who  Is  on  trial — 
be  iB  on  the  defensive  In  sponsoring  H.  R. 
6035  We  are  not  questioning  the  perflonal 
Character  of  CJommlssloner  Myer— we  are 
only  concerned  with  his  official  acts  as  they 
affect  Indians. 

8  Commissioner  Myer  In  trying  to  Justify 
enactment  of  H.  R.  6035.  states  that  (1) 
-The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide these  officers  with  the  types  of  power 
held  by  policemen  in  an  ordinary  American 
community";  (2)  "Law  enforcement  officers 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  •  •  • 
now  lack  •  •  •  powers  which  they  need 
lor  self-protection." 

Our  answer  to  these  statements  is,  we  do 
not  know  of  any  American  community  In  the 
United  States  where  a  policeman  has  a 
right  to  arr<»t  without  a  warrant  anybody 
who  violates  an  administrative  regulation, 
promulgated  by  an  official  in  Washington. 

Every  Indian  knows  that  an  Indian  Bu- 
reau law  enforcement  officer,  all  of  them, 
and  many  other  Bxireau  employees  carry 
guns  now — without  waiting  for  Congress  to 
enact  such  a  law  as  H.  R.  6036 — and  these 
Bureau  officers  make  arrests  and  searches 
Just  as  coiuity  and  State  police  officers  do. 
If  they  are  acting  legally  in  doing  these 
things,  why  do  they  need  a  new  law?  If  they 
are  acting  Illegally  now.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  expect  that  they  will  be  restrained  by 
the  cloudy  limitations  which  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  in  his  new  bUl  H.  R.  6035? 

Then     Commissioner     Myer    further    de- 
clares: 

(3)   "This  Is  Just  what  the  bill  would  do. 
Under  Its  provisions  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Bureau's  law-enforcement  officers 
are  virtually  Identical  with  thoee  now  held 
by  United  States  marshals.     The  principal 
difference  is  that  the  powers  of  the  Bureau's 
law-enforcement  officers  would  be  limited  to 
offenses  committed  under  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  applying  specifically  to  Indians." 
Our  reply  to  this  claim  is:   There  is  no 
clviUan    Federal     agency    today    that     has 
powers   as   broad   or  far-reaching   as  thoee 
which  H.   R.   6035   would   confer   upon  the 
Indian    Biireau.      United    States    marshals, 
under  section  S053  of  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  may  make  arrests  without  war- 
rant only  for  felonies — not  for  misdemean- 
ors— and  certainly  not  for  mere  violations  of 
executive  regvUations.     The  Federal  Bvireau 
of    Investigation,    the   United    States    Secret 
Service,  and  even  Federal  prison  wardens  are 
likewise  limited  in  making  of  arrests  with- 
out  warrants  to   the  most   serious  Federal 
crimes.      Yet,    under    the    proposed    bill    ar- 
rests without  warrant  could  be  made  by  any 
deputized  employee  of  the  Indian  Bureau  not 
only  for  felonies,  but  also  for  misdemeanors 
and  even  for  violation  of  Bureau  regulations. 
The  same  is  true  regarding  searches  and  selz- 
\ires.     (Memo:  The  statements  In  this  para- 
graph were  made  In  a  statement  filed  with 
the  committee  on  April  2.   1952,  by  Oliver 
La  Parge,  president  of  the  Association  on 
American  Indian  Affairs,  Inc.,  of  New  York.) 
4.  Commissioner  Myer  in  his  testimony  the 
other  day  said:   "No  policeman  has  the  au- 
thority to  shoot  a  citizen  or  any  other  person 
merely  Ijecause  that  person  is  charged  with 
violating  the  law.    Under  our  American  sys- 
tem  of   government   or   Justice    no    person 
charged   with   conunlttlng   a  crime   can   be 
pvmlshed   without   first   being   properly   ar- 
rested, arraigned,  and  given  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial trial  before  a  court  of  law." 

The  above  are  the  words  of  Commissioner 
Myer.  and  we  have  a  comment  to  make  and 
actual  instances  happening  very  recently  re- 
vealing his  well-sounding  words  of  Justice  do 
not  square  with  the  record. 


"A  bullet  shot  without  legal  authority  la 
Just  as  daaiaglng  as  one  nred  wltb  autbor- 

Ity"    The  Indian  B\u«au  police  officer  (he 
Is  Bometlxnes  designated  as  liquor-enforce- 
ment officer  and  someUmes  as  enforcement 
officer)    makes  arrests  on  or  off  Indian  res- 
ervations   among    the    Mission    Indians    of 
southern  California  without  warrant  and  has 
been  following  this  practice  for  many  years. 
On  numerous  occasions  within  the  last  year 
or  so.  since  Mr.  Myer  has  been  the  Indian 
Commissioner,  his  Indian  Bureau  police  of- 
ficer has  arbitrarily  arrested  Indian  men  and 
women  without  warrant,  and  without  any 
apparent  Intention  of  pressing  the  charge  In 
the  courts — Just   on   minor   charges,   appar- 
ently to  Intimidate  and  scare  such  Indians. 
One  of  these  cases  was  on  the  Rlncon  In- 
dian reservations,  about  1  year  ago.    An  In- 
dian mother  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Agatha 
Calec   was   arrested   by   the   white   officer   of 
the  Bureau,  violently  mishandled  and  then 
taken  to  San  Diego  and  placed  In  Jail.    She 
charges  that  no  warrant  was  served  on  her. 
She  was  able  to  get  ball   and  was  released, 
but  no  charge  was  pressed  aga'nst  her.    The 
case  was  not  brought  to  trial.     She  states 
she  Is  planning  to  bring  a  charge  of  falsa 

arrest. 

Prominent    members    of    the    San    Diego 
Women's  Club  have  reported  on  two  or  three 
other   similar   instances  of   arrests  without 
warrant,  even  in  arresting  another   Indian 
mother  whUe  she  was  visiting  in  an  Indian 
home  In  the  city  of  San  Diego,  whose  hus- 
band was  in  the  Navy.     This  last  Instance 
has  been  Investigated  by  responsible  mem- 
bers  of   a   women's   club    (a   Miss   Winona 
Adams,  of  National  City)  and  she  states  that 
Bureau  Officer  Clark  came  to  the  home  of 
an    Indian    woman    where    Mrs.    Josephine 
Cuero,    of    the    Campo   Indian    Village,   was 
visiting  and  without  any  warning  forced  hi* 
way  into  the  home  and  arrested  Mrs.  Cuero 
and  took  her  to  the  county  Jail.     Later  she 
was    also   released.     Mrs.   Cuero   sUtes   no 
warrant  was  shown  by  officer  Clark.    There 
are    numerous    other    Instances    similar    to 
these,  showing  that  the  Indian  Bureau  are 
today   practicing   the   very   powers   they   are 
asking  to  be  made  legal  under  H.  R.  6035. 
6.  Commissioner  Myer  made  the  following 
statement  the  other  day  in  his  futile  effort 
to  meet  the  wide  criticism  of  his  proposed 
bUl  H.  R.  6035: 

"The  bUl  does  not  authorize  the  Imprison- 
ment of  anyone  for  any  reason." 

Oxir  comment :  The  Commissioner  Is  aware 
that  the  bill  does  not  use  the  word  "im- 
prisonment"; it  does,  however,  authorize  Bu- 
reau employees  to  make  arrests.  When  an 
Indian  Is  under  arrest  he  Is  a  prisoner, 
whether  he  Is  In  Jail  or  a  corral  or  handcuffed 
to  a  nearby  tree.  This  is  nothing  less  than 
double  talk  by  the  Commissioner. 

8.  One  defense  of  the  Indian  Commissioner 
for  his  Iron-rule  demands  for  search  and 
seizure  and  arrest  without  warrant  authority 
Is  in  his  own  words  given  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  a  few  days  ago.  as  follows: 

"This  bill  was  originally  written  by  the 
Bureau's  special  officer  In  charge  of  law- 
enforcement  activities,  who  is  himself  a 
Cherokee  Indian." 

And  our  reply  to  this  weak  defense  of  the 
proposed  bill  Is:  The  Commissioner  Is  trying 
to  dodge  the  Issue.  The  Cherokee  Indian 
who  drafted  thU  bill  was  not  working  for 
the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians:  but  he  was 
working  for  Commissioner  Dillon  S.  Myer. 
What  does  the  Bill  of  Righto  mean  to  an 
Indian?  The  American  Bill  of  Rights — the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution — 
means  more  to  the  Indian  race,  or  should, 
than  it  does  to  another  people. 

We  sincerely  believe  thU  statement  to  be 
true,  literally  true.  lU  clear-cut.  forceful 
protective  measures  seem  to  have  been  In- 
spired to  preserve  and  recapture  the  inher- 
ent, constitutional  righto  of  Indians.  Will 
Indians  bravely  and  intelligently  meet  their 


greatest  challenge  now  before  them?  «very 
Indian  man  and  woman  and  the  Indian  cbU- 
dren  yet  to  reach  manhood  should  study  the 
American  BUl  of  Righto  and  the  Constitu- 
tion and  become  familiar  with  their  protec- 
tive provUlons.  We  beUeve  that  it  U  weU 
and  approprUte  to  set  out  here  amendmenu 
4,  5.  and  6. 

Amendmente  Nos.  4.  8.  and  «.  of  the  Amer- 
ican ConstituUon  from  the  American  BiU  of 

Righto : 

Amendment   No.  4    (regulation   of   search 

and  seizure) : 

"4.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effecto. 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  selrurea. 
ahall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall 
Issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 

persons  or  things  to  be  seized."  

Amendment  No.  6  (protecUon  of  pvaon 
and  property): 

"5.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  other  Infamous  crime  unless  on 
a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand  Jury, 
except  In  cases  arUlng  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  In  the  mUltla.  when  in  actual  serv- 
ice, in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall 
any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense 
to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy  of  life  or  Umb; 
nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  prop- 
erty be  taken  for  pubUc  use  without  Just 
compensation." 

Amendment  No.  6  (the  righto  ct  persons 
accused  of  crime) : 

"6.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the 
Stato  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  conamltted.  which  dUtrlcto  shall 
have  been  prevloiisly  ascertained  by  law.  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtoinlng  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  honestly  feel  that  pow- 
ers demanded  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  In  this  oroposed  bUl  H.  R.  6035.  are  in 
direct  violation  with  the  Intent  of  the  Bill 
of  Righto  as  noted  above.  An  Irreparable 
Injury  to  the  righto  of  Indians  wUl  accrue 
U  It  Is  enacted. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit  that 
we  can  find  absolutely  no  Justification  fox 
the  extreme  measures  the  Commissioner  ol 
Indian  Affairs  is  requesting  in  his  latest  law 
enforcement  program.  The  hearings  on 
this  proposed  bill  have,  however,  accom- 
plished one  good  result :  Your  honorable  com- 
mittee. Is  now  faced  with  a  great  challenge. 
Do  you  not  see  that  this  great  Nation  really 
owes  a  great  debt  to  the  fast-dwindling  In- 
dian race— our  real  first  Americans?  That 
debt.  In  our  humble  opinion,  can  well  be 
summed  up  In  these  two  statements  or  sug- 
gestions : 

The  Indian  race  has  sustained  two  great 
losses  at  the  hands  of  the  predominating 
white  race  who  have  overrun  his  ancestral 
lands: 

1.  We  have  taken  his  lands  and  all  the 
rights  that  went  with  them. 

a.  We  have  arbitrarily  made  him  a  ward — 
and  branded  him  an  Incompetent  person 
solely  because  he  Is  of  the  Indian  race — we 
have  thereby  robbed  him  of  his  freedom — the 
freedom  that  was  his  when  we  landed  on 
these  shores. 

Let  It  be  said  in  fairness,  that  in  a  meas- 
ure, Congress  has  enacted  legislation  from 
time  to  time,  allowing  Indian  tribes  the  right 
to  go  Into  the  coxirto.  with  their  own  attor. 
neys.  and  there  under  law,  demand  compen- 
sation for  the  losses  of  their  land  rights. 
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But  what  about  their  mott  valuftble  right 

which  we  have  taken  from  the  American  In- 
dian— their  freedom — the  right  to  live  among 
their  whltA  neighbors  with  equal  opportu- 
nity to  live  and  become  a  real  part  of  Amer- 
ica?   We  reed  the  Indian  to  help  preierTe 

the  Nation;  right  now  he  asks  us  to  return  to 
blm  his  most  prlcelees  heritage:  Equality 
tmder  law. 

Truly,  we  believe  that  jxistice  Is  the  guard- 
Ian  of  freedom. 

I  sincert-ly  appreciate  the  kindness  and 
courtesies  extended  to  me.  and  through  me. 
to  the  Misiilon  Indians  whom  I  am  honored 
to  represent. 

Respectfully. 

PtTKi.  Wnxis. 
Countelor,  Misaion  Indian  FedermtUm. 


Oiiiiesc  Refugees  Need  Help 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  ICMNXaOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  May  1.  19S2 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RrcoRD,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  April 
29.  1952: 

CHnms  RavuMMM  Nkd  Hilv 


TlM  fund-raising  dinner  held  In  New  York 
last  night  (Monday)  by  Aid  Refugee  Chinese 
Intellecttials.  Inc.,  was  long  overdue. 

Chinese  Intellectuals — fleeing  Communist 
terror  in  their  homeland — have  been  too 
long  neglected  by  the  free  world,  ror  3 
years.  China  has  writhed  In  Communist 
chains.  During  those  years  we  have  exerted 
ourselves  to  help  Kuropean  refugees.  But 
until  the  formation  of  ARCl.  refugee  ori- 
entals were  Ignored. 

Millions  of  Chinese  fied  their  homes  rather 
than  accept  communism.  Hong  Kong — a 
eolony  of  aoO.OOO — alone  has  grown  to  a.5<X).- 
000.  Included  are  wen  over  10.000  Intellec- 
tuals.   They  are  the  leaders  of  China. 

These  men  and  women — scholars,  educa- 
tors, dlplomato.  scientlsto.  technicians — gave 
up  their  homes  because  they  knew  no  man 
of  integrity  could  work  In  the  China  of  to- 
day.   They  looked  to  the  West  for  freedom. 

We  cannot  be  proud  of  the  way  we  received 
them.  The  majority  are  destitute.  They  es- 
caped from  tyranny  into  hunger.  They  vol- 
tintarily  exiled  themselves  Into  a  strange 
land  where  they  are  Ignored  by  the  very 
people  who  once  pleaded  for  their  loyalty 
and  friendship. 

This  sense  of  rejection  makes  this  pool  of 
Intellectuals  ripe  for  Red  propaganda.  In- 
deed, some  appear  to  be  reconsidering  the 
wisdom  of  their  "escape  to  freedom." 

The  survival  of  the  free  world  depends 
In  large  measure  on  our  convincing  people 
enslaved  by  communism  that  we  do  not  op- 
poM  them  but  their  evil  rasters.  We  must 
show  them  that,  If  they  have  the  courage 
to  resist  or  escape,  we  will  help  them. 

If  we  can  help  to  turn  their  Idleness  and 
despair  Into  ptirpoaeful  activity,  they  will 
become  the  hope  of  their  enslaved  country- 
men. 

It  Will  not  be  easy.  The  Oommunlsto  In 
China  will  do  everythlni;  -by  threat.  Intim- 
idation, and  even  murder — to  prevent  It. 
But  It  must  be  dona. 

The  all-lncluslve  character  of  ARCI  ree- 

ommends    it   to   Americans.     In   extending 

■  BXich  help,  we  reaffirm  the  ties  which  bind 

men  of  whatever  race,  creed,  or  color  who  are 

prepared  to  suffer  In  the  defense  ol  freedom. 


Tke  Big  Carrier 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

OF  MEW  TOXK 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1, 1952 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  set 
forth  the  timely  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  World- Telegram  on 
Sunday.  April  27.  1952 : 

The  Bio  Caxsizs 

The  debate  over  the  strategic  necessity  of 
00.000-ton  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Navy,  which 
seemed  settled  when  construction  of  the  For- 
reatal  began,  has  revived  In  a  most  vmfor- 
tunate  manner.  The  Navy  saw  a  need  for 
another  of  these  big  ships;  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  approved. 
The  requirement  was  urgent  enough.  In  the 
Navy's  view,  to  Justify  cutting  other  items  In 
Its  budget,  If  necessary,  in  order  to  provide 
a  sister  for  the  Porreatal.  Nevertheless, 
Congress  eliminated  the  new  carrier  from  the 
appropriations  bill. 

Admiral  Fechteler,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Is  deeply  concerned  over  the  loss  of 
the  big  carrier.  New  planes  need  longer 
flight  decks,  larger  storage  space  for  fuel, 
more  complicated  apparatus  for  handling  at 
•ea.  Carriers  themselves  should  have  pro- 
tection commensurate  with  the  development 
of  new  weapons.  All  of  these  considerations 
argue  for  larger  vessels,  especially  construct- 
ed to  meet  the  conditions  of  today,  rather 
than  those  of  10  years  sgo.  They  certainly 
make  It  imperative  that  the  Navy's  request 
for  another  large  carrier — which  would  not 
necessarily  add  to  the  total  defense  expendi- 
tures— should  receive  more  serious  considera- 
tion than  was  accorded  by  Congress.  When 
Congress  makes  what  is  In  essence  a  strategic 
decision,  contravening  the  considered  Judg- 
ment of  the  service  concerned.  It  owes  that 
•errlce  and  the  country  an  explanation. 


Pdlaad't  NaHoaal  HoBday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  FR£D  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxjifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  19S2 

Mr.  BUSBEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  pa*'  tribute 
to  the  gallant  little  nation  of  Poland. 
On  Saturday  the  Polish  people  through- 
out the  Nation  will  commemorate  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  constitution  on 
May  3,  1791.  We  have  had  occasion  the 
last  few  weeks  to  realize  the  importance 
of  our  own  Constitution  and  the  protec- 
tion it  affords  the  American  people.  We 
know  that  we  have  a  government  of 
law — not  of  men — that  we  have  individ- 
ual rights  under  our  Constitution  which 
cannot  be  taken  from  us  without  due 
process  of  law. 

Poland  adopted  a  eonstitution  bi  1791, 
161  years  ago,  one  of  the  outstanding 
milestones  in  the  evolution  of  fk«edom  in 
Europe.  In  dedieatlnK  Poland's  national 
holiday  we  are  reminded  that  she  was 


one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  The  light  coming  from  that 
little  country  was  a  threat  to  tyranny 

and  absolutism  in  Communist  Russia 
and  Prussia,  and  her  neighbors  were 

successful  in  bringing  her  people  to 
misery  and  degradation.  The  real  Po- 
land lies  helpless  today  as  a  result  of  the 
faithlessness  of  those  who  should  have 
been  her  protectors. 

Those  of  us  who  have  protested  time 
and  time  again  the  shameful  sell-out  of 
our  loyal  little  ally  will  continue  to  raise 
our  voices  against  the  secret  commit- 
ments at  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 
The  American  people  were  no  part  of 
that  political  conspiracy  Inasmuch  as 
the  betrayal  of  Poland  by  President 
Roosevelt  was  not  known  tmtil  after  his 
death  and  the  contents  of  the  secret 
commitments  divulged.  The  House  sub- 
committee investigating  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre  has  already  brought  to 
light  many  facts  that  tend  to  prove  that 
the  Democratic  administration  in  charge 
of  our  Government  knew  during  the 
Nuremberg  trials  that  the  Russians  had 
committed  this  mass  murder,  but  with- 
held the  information  in  order  that  the 
people  would  believe  it  was  the  Germans 
who  committed  the  crime  and  not  the 
Communists.  Little  by  little,  as  the  truth 
is  recorded  m  history,  the  people  of  Po- 
land, as  well  as  those  in  America  of 
Polish  extraction,  will  begin  to  realize 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  United  States  of  America  were 
anjrthing  but  friends  of  Poland. 

We  were  told  that  the  Atlantic  Charter 
would  protect  the  small  nations  from  the 
aggressor,  from  slavery,  and  the  people 
would  be  permitted  to  live  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  choosing.  Let  me 
read  the  third  objective  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter: 

They  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
chooee  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  restored  to  those 
who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atlantic  Charter  was 
Intended  to  take  effect  as  of  the  date  of 
its  execution.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
the  Atlantic  Charter  was  to  lay  down  the 
rules  to  be  followed  during  the  progress 
of  war  so  that  its  alms  would  be  carried 
out  without  difficulty  at  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities. What  a  farce  it  has  turned  out 
to  be.  Under  it  we  promised  Poland  she 
would  not  be  a  victim  of  mistreatment, 
Interterritorially  or  otherwise,  from  her 
neighbors  after  the  war.  We  assured  her 
that  she  alone  would  decide  what  kind  of 
government  she  wanted  to  live  under. 
Instead,  Poland  was  robbed  of  almost 
half  of  her  territory,  and  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly escape  some  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  enslavement  of  her  people  under 
the  domination  of  Communist  Russia. 

IH>land  has  struggled  for  centuries 
against  the  heaviest  of  odds  and  condi- 
tions for  state  independence.  She  will 
continue  to  struggle  for  the  sovereignty 
of  her  people.  Constitution  Day  will 
perhaijs  be  imnoticed  in  Poland  on  Sat- 
urday, twt  the  stout  hearts  of  the  Polish 
pet^e,  whose  liberty  has  been  trampled 
under  foot  by  ruthless  tyranny,  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  underground  for  freedom. 
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Poland  will  stand  as  a  symbol  of  faith, 
perseverance,  and  Jiistice  when  released 
from  the  shackles  which  bhid  her. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion in  my  own  district  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  They  are  hard-work- 
ing, loyal  citizens  who  have  brought 
their  deep-rooted  traditions  and  culture 
to  contribute  to  our  own  civilization.  We 
join  them  in  observance  of  the  Polish 
national  holiday  and  the  motivating 
force  that  gave  birth  to  the  constitution 
on  May  3.  1791.  May  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Poland  sustain  and  encourage 
them  to  live  on  in  the  hope  that  her 
great  Injustice  will  be  rectified. 


Senator  Harold  T.  Johnson  Heads  Adult 
Edncation  Study  in  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  cAiJro«NiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  VK3 

Wednesday,  April  23. 1952 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  for  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  April  22  issue  of  the  Chlco  (Calif.) 
Enterprise-Record.  The  editorial  con- 
cerns the  appointment  of  State  Sena- 
tor Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  Roseville, 
Calif.,  as  the  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  California's  adult 
education  program,  and  it  is  evidence  of 

the  State-Wide  recognition  of  his  ability. 
As  the  editorial  appropriately  states. 
**Their  selection  of  the  former  Roseville 
Mayor,  who  is  completing  his  first  term 
in  the  Senate,  was  a  real  tribute  to  him." 

The  knotty  problem  which  has  been 
given  to  Senator  Johnson  for  solution 
can  best  be  understood  by  considering 
that  the  State's  adult  education  pro- 
gram, which  will  exceed  $9,000,000  this 
year,  is  double  the  1947  costs  and  several 
times  the  prewar  costs.  There  are  many 
who  feel  that  this  program  might,  un- 
less done  carefiilly.  be  expanded  at  the 
expense  of  the  school  children  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  grades. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  the  selection 
of  State  Senator  Harold  T.  Johnson  be- 
cause he  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  service  to  his  commu- 
nity and  to  the  State  of  California.  He 
was  a  progressive  leader  on  the  Roseville 
City  Coiincil.  he  served  as  mayor,  he 
served  on  the  school  board,  he  has  been 
leader  in  the  development  of  water  and 
power  projects,  and  he  has  identified 
himself  in  California  poUtlcs  as  an  able 
and  distinguished  leader  in  the  State 
senate. 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  for  me  to 
call  the  appointment  of  State  Senator 
Johnson  on  this  special  legislative  com- 
mittee to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  in  part  Is  as  follows: 

The  study,  admittedly  a  totjgh  assignment 
becaiise  of  resistance  by  educators  to  legls- 
lativ*  Interfereac*  in  acbool  programs  was 


handed  to  Senator  Harold  T.  Johnson,  of 
RosevUle,  by  the  Senate  Rules  Ctommlttee. 

The  Senate  certainly  did  not  do  Johnson 
a  great  big  favor  In  placing  him  in  a  fXMltlon 
where  he  is  liable  to  be  the  target  for  all 
kinds  of  political  brlckbaU  thrown  by  the 
weIl-(M^anlzed  teachers  engaged  in  adult 
education. 

But  their  selection  of  the  former  Roseville 
mayor,  who  Is  completing  his  first  term  In 
the  Senate,  was  a  real  tribute  to  him.  For 
the  appointing  powers  of  the  Senate  recog- 
nized that  the  man  who  undertook  any  re- 
form in  adult  education  woiild  have  to 
possess  tremendous  ability  and  good  Judg- 
ment, be  both  fair  and  at  the  same  time, 
tough,  and  above  all  have  plenty  of  good 
old  Intestlnsa  fortitude.  He  would  have  to 
possess  also  a  good  understanding  of  the 
operations  of  schools  and  school  financing 
and  not  have  been  labeled  as  an  antl-publlc 
education  man. 

On  top  of  the  compliment  paid  to  Senator 
Johnson  by  the  knowledge  that  he  possessed 
all  of  the  quallflcations  desired,  there  was 
the  further  compliment  that  he  was  selected 
over  and  above  several  members  who  were 
desirotis  of  heading  up  the  committee  and 
who  had  a  better  claim  to  the  Job  by  reason 
of  seniority. 

What  Is  not  generally  known  is  the  great- 
est tribute  to  the  Senator  of  all.  FVir  John- 
son did  not  seek  the  Job  and  bucked  like  a 
Missouri  mule  when  the  post  was  first  sug- 
gested to  him.  But  when  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  real  need  for  the  study, 
he  demonstrated  the  greatness  so  rare  in 
elected  officials,  of  accepting  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  job  which  he  recognized  would 
result  in  unfair  criticism  of  him. 

That  this  unfortunately  is  true  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Senator  Johnson  has  made  no  public 
statements  concerning  conclusions  or  recom- 
mendattoiu  as  to  the  course  of  adult  educa- 
tion should  follow  in  the  future,  he  has 
already  been  acctised  of  an  attempt  to  abol- 
ish night  schools,  other  vlcloxis  rumors  have 
been  spread  to  the  effect  that  Senator  John- 
son Is  representing  organized  taxpayer  groups 
out  to  destroy  public  education. 

The  tinfairness  of  the  attacks  can  readily 
be  seen  when  it  is  known  that  the  Senator 
served  several  terms  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  school  triostees  in  his  home  town. 
Further,  that  he  agreed  to  undertake  the 
Senate  adult  education  study  only  after  it 
was  pointed  out  that  if  the  State  adult  edu- 
cation program  was  not  placed  on  a  soxind 
basis,  there  was  a  very  real  danger  that  it 
eventually  wt>uld  collapse  by  its  own  sheer 
weight. 

It  was  In  the  hope  of  strengthening  the 
program  that  he  accepted  the  Job. 


Trinity   Project  Needed  To   IncreaM 
California  Power  Reserrcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OF  CALIrORNlA 
IN  THK  HOCrSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  AprU  23,  1952 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU 
8  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  fact  that  the  poposed  Trinity 

River  project  Is  an  indispensable  unit  of 

the  Central  Valley  project  in  California. 

I  am  also  Including  for  the  Rkcord  an 

•ditorial  from  the  Sacramento  Bee  of 


AprU  a  entitled  "SUte  Report  Showi 
Power  Reserves  Will  Be  Short." 

The  editorial,  based  on  a  report  by  the 
State  engineer  of  California.  A.  D.  Ed- 
monston.  also  supports  the  contention 
that  the  Trinity  River  project  should  be 
constructed  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
editorial  points  out: 

The  prospects  are  that  even  under  normal 
conditions  California's  power  reserves  wm  be 
too  short  for  comfort  and,  in  the  event  at  a 
stepped-up  military  program  the  sltuattoa 
could  be  precarious. 

According  to  the  State  engineer's  esti- 
mate, the  power  reserves  will  be  short 
even  in  1955,  according  to  present  sched- 
ules unless  we  take  steps  to  remedy  the 
situation.    The  editorial  follows: 

Btatk  Rxpokt  Shows  Pown  Wiu.  Be  Shokt 

To  those  who  recently  have  claimed  that 
predictions  of  a  California  power  reserve 
shortage  are  Just  so  much  baloney,  an  ef- 
fective answer  Is  provided  in  a  summary  re- 
leased last  month  by  A.  D.  Bdmonston.  State 
engineer  and  executive  officer  of  the  Stat* 
water  project  authority. 

Figures  on  the  power  outlook  are  con- 
tained in  the  report  complied  by  the  8Ut« 
engineering  office  for  the  legislature  on  the 
feasibility  of  State  acquisition  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project. 

The  prospects  are  that  even  under  nor- 
mal conditions  California's  power  reserves 
will  be  too  short  for  comfort  and.  in  the 
event  of  a  stepped  up  military  program  the 
situation  could  be  precarious. 

■dmonston's  report  states  that  in  an  area 
with  an  interconnecting  power  system,  such 
as  northern  California,  a  generating  reserve 
Of  10  to  15  percent  is  considered  adequate 
In  normal  times. 

But  the  report  adds: 

"In  the  present  unstable  situation.  It 
would  Ise  advisable  to  plan  for  a  15-percent 
reserve  in  order  to  guard  against  the  powl- 
blUty  of  an  accelerated  military  program  for 
which  the  load  estimatea  would  be  totaUy 
inadequate. 

"Moreover,  It  Is  highly  Improbable  that  the 
present  extraordinary  generating  plant  con- 
struction schedules  can  be  met  in  the  face 
of  sh«rtage8  which  are  anticipated  in  the 
defense  program." 

What  Is  the  situation? 
In    1951    the   generating    reserve   in    the 
area  was  20  percent. 

In  1953.  still  under  wet  winter  conditions, 
the  reserve  will  drop  to  13  percent— provided 
the  Moss  Landing  Unit  No.  4  of  the  Pacific 
Oas  &  Electric  Co.  is  completed,  which  the 
State  engineer  regards  as  doubtful.  Other- 
wise the  reserve  margin  wiU  faU  to  10  per- 
cent. 

Edmonston  estimates  the  reserve  will  drop 
to  4.3  percent  in  1963,  will  rebound  to  14 
percent  in  1954  with  the  completion  of 
scheduled  construction  and  then  fall  to  IS 
percent  in  1965. 

That  la  as  far  as  construction  schedules 
extend  but  an  estimated  1341.000  kilowatta 
of  additional  capacity — almost  50  percent 
of  the  total  1951  capacity — wUl  be  needed  by 
1900  to  give  the  State  a  safe  reserve. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  State  engi- 
neer as  the  result  of  this  study  Is  that  there 
wlU  be  a  market  for  Central  VaUey's  project 
power. 
That  Is  a  distinct  understatement. 
It  Is  quite  evident  that  not  only  will  there 
be  room  for  CVP  power  but  also  additional 
plants  wUl  have  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Oovemment  to  meet  even  the  normal  In- 
crease in  demands. 

Any  emergency  would  strain  the  State's 
power  resources  to  the  point  where  conserva- 
tion measures  no  doubt  would  have  to  be 
put  In  force. 
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POWa  Mut  B«  Prated«<I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MonraaoTA 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Ricoas.  I  Include  the  following  letter  to 
the  editor,  published  in  the  Washington 
Popt  of  AprU  21.  1952: 

POWs  MUST  Be  PBOTBcm 

There  have  been  numerous  radio  and  press 
leporta  that  a  compromise  on  the  prlsoner- 
(tf-war  laaue  is  now  expected  at  Panmunjom. 
The  basis  of  the  alleged  compromlae  was  at- 
tributed to  the  promise  announced  over  the 
Pelplng  radio  that  prisoners  who  have  re- 
nounced communism  while  in  our  prison 
eampe  would  not  be  punished.  Some  of  the 
reports  implied  that  an  understanding  on 
this  issue  had  already  been  reached. 

No  honorable  eampranlae  on  this  issue  is 
possible.  Theee  prteooers  siurendcred  to  us 
bifcause  we  promised  them  welcome  and  pro- 
tection. By  surrendering  they  saved  the 
lives  of  American  boys.  The  compromise 
SNicgested  above  woaM  mean  that  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nattons  are  wUUng 
to  stake  the  Urea  c€  our  prisoners  who  want 
to  beeome  our  allies,  on  our  faith  in  a  Con- 
munlst  promise. 

It  would  mean  that  we  have  broken  our 
own  solemn  promiae  that  each  individual 
prisoner  be  allowed  freely  to  decide  for  him- 
•elf.  on  the  ezctise  that  we  believe  In  a  Com- 
muBlst  promiae.  It  would  amount  to  say- 
luff.  "Too  eannoi  betleve  us,  but  you  must 
believe  them.**  However,  no  antl-Com- 
munist  in  Europe  or  Asia  will  believe  them. 
If  we  pretend  to  do  so,  they  wUl  Interpret 
the  whole  thing  as  a  cynical  faoe-aaviug  de- 
vice to  cover  our  abject  surrender. 

Tbe  consequences  of  such  a  step  would 
be  morally  and  politically  disastrous,  and 
even  the  reports  which  hare  been  circulat- 
ing for  months  that  we  might  eventnaUy 
agree  to  do  so  have  been  highly  damagioff. 

The  Issue  of  the  prisoners  of  war  may  de- 
cide the  fate  of  America  and  the  world. 
Our  victory  in  the  cold  war  depends  upon 
our  continuing  to  convince  the  peoples  of 
the  Communist  world  that  we  are  not  op- 
posing them  but  only  the  evU  system  which 
controls  them:  and  If  they  have  the  courage 
to  resist  or  to  escape,  we  will  welcome  and 
protect  them.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  yield 
any  of  the  prisoners  who  came  over  to  us 
voluntarily  In  answer  to  our  appeals,  some 
of  whom  tattooed  their  hatred  of  com- 
munlsm  on  their  own  arms,  or  wrote  it  in 
their  own  blood,  then  no  American  promise 
ever  again  could  be  beUeved. 

The  mere  talk  of  such  a  settlement,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  delegation  has  engaged  in 
long-secret  negotiations  on  this  moral  issue 
is  simply  shaking  the  faith  at  the  people  of 
Asia  and  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  and  gniesome 
tragedies  of  World  War  11  was  the  suicide  in 
thm  Tyrol  of  nearly  a  thousand  Ruaalans 
because  they  were  being  forcibly  returned 
by  us  behind  the  Iron  curtain  under  the 
Yalta  agreement.  The  facts  of  this  horrible 
episode,  concealed  for  years  from  the  Amer- 
ican people,  spread  through  Eastern 
Kurope. 

We  must  also  remember  that  even  If  the 
reports  of  the  proposed  compromlae  are  exag- 
gerated, there  is  more  than  one  way  of  pres- 
suring the  prisoners  of  war  to  return  against 
their  wlU.     If  the  United  States  aulhorlUes 


refuse  to  guarantee  the  prisoners  agahut 
later  forced  retxim,  and  if  they  do  not  prom- 
ise them  a  chance  to  make  a  start  In  South 
Korea,  or  in  Formosa  in  the  case  of  the  Chi- 
nese, then  naturally  the  prisoners.  In  desper- 
ation, may  take  a  chance  and  accept  the  new 
Communist  promises.  If  so.  it  would  be  vol- 
untary repatriation  in  name  only. 

This  Is  not  a  groundless  fear,  for  with  the 
natural  desire  of  our  military  commanders  to 
end  the  Korean  stalemate.  In  which  they  are 
neither  free  to  wage  war  ncK-  to  make  peace, 
there  is  every  possiblUty  that  pressure  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  prisoners  of  war  to 
agree  to  return  to  their  former  homelands 
in  order  to  facilitate  a  cease-flre.  It  is  omi- 
nous that  Admiral  Ubby  has  already  tried  to 
reassure  the  Conununlsts  by  predicting  that 
ODlj  a  handful  of  the  prisoners  will  refuse  to 
return. 

The  prisoners  are  largely  Isolated  from 
newsmen  and  from  representatives  of  the 
Korean  and  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ments. If.  after  the  dramaUc  struggle  for 
the  minds  of  these  men,  the  vast  majority  did 
choose  to  return  to  the  Communist  areas  It 
would  be  presented  as  a  tremendous  Commu- 
nlst  victory. 

It  would  also  be  a  grave  setback  if  we 
yielded  on  principle  by  agreeing  to  farced  re- 
patriation, while  evading  it  in  practice 
by  some  device.  This  Is  the  compromise 
most  often  predicted,  but  although  it  would 
be  lees  despicable  than  the  others.  tHt«  too 
would  represent  moral  and  diplomatic  defeat. 
Therefore,  the  U.  If.  command  should,  in 
order  to  keep  faith,  publicly  state  (a)  that 
there  wm  be  no  compromise  on  this  issue, 
(b)  that  there  will  be  no  back-door  pres- 
sure applied  to  the  prisoners,  (c)  that  In  or- 
der to  guarantee  real  freedom  of  choice. 
Korean  and  Chinese  Nationalist  rvpresenta- 
tlves  will  be  permitted  free  access  to  prison 
camps,  and  (d)  that  there  will  be  no  more 
secret  negotiations  on  this  basic  Issue. 
American  Individuals  and  groups  should  de- 
mand these  assurances  before  It  U  too  late. 
William  B\ickley.  Jr.;  Paul  H.  Douglas; 

Christopher  Emmet;  George  A.  Kltch; 

Daniel  James;  Walter  H.  Judd;  David 

liCartln:     Harold    L.    Oram;     Norman 

Thomas. 


The  Red  Uaderfroud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  afDrHxaoTA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1, 1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
AprU  17,  1952: 

Tkk  Rsd  UNOKBCBOtrMD— Bbcbxt  Communists 
PaoMoTOiG  MiKumta'  Missioms  to  Mos- 
cow 

(By  Ogden  R.  Held) 

Progroup  Conununlsts  throughout  the 
United  States  were  ordered  by  courier  last 
week  to  organize  peace  missions  to  Moscow. 
These  secret  Conununlsts,  some  of  whom 
are  Episcopalian.  Baptist,  Methodist.  Uni- 
tarian and  Qiiaker  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
were  directed  to  secure  the  official  sponsor- 
ship of  their  denominations  for  the  peace 
missions. 

The  comrades  were  told  to  pattern  the 
missions  after  the  British  Quakers'  mission 
to  Moscow  of  Isst  July. 

Tbe  missions  are  to  be  organized  along 
Strict  denominational  lines  with  some  prom- 


inent  non-Communista  being   Included   as 
cover  for  the  operation. 

Couriers  stressed  the  need  for  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  Negro  church  leaders. 

The  groups  are  to  be  organlaed  now,  before 
the  ministers  to  be  approached  make  prior 
snnuner  plans. 

Bach  miaalon  Is  to  number  between  six 
and  eight  churchmen. 

The  progroup  ministers  were  told  that 
the  proper  indoctrination  of  a  number  of 
ministers  in  Moscow  this  summer  will  sup- 
ply added  spokesmen  for  the  party's  sub- 
versive peace  otfenslve. 

Red  couriers  told  the  churchmen  that  the 
party  was  highly  gratified  over  the  success 
of  their  subtle  campaigns  from  the  pulpit. 
"Americans  are  most  vulnerable  in  church," 
the  coiuiers  added. 

The  underground  mlnslters  were  ordered 
to  use  the  following  line  in  approaching 
other  churchmen:  "The  Korean  truce  talks 
could  break  down.  A  complete  break  la 
these  negotiations  and  the  start  of  a  third 
world  war  would  be  a  catastrophe. 

"ObviovLSly  it  is  Important  to  bring  the 
East  and  West  together  to  prevent  war.  A 
fuller  imderstanding  of  Russia's  problems 
and  objectives  Is  needed  In  this  country  if 
we  are  to  preserve  peace. 

nrou  can't  believe  what  you  read  In  the 
newspapers  and  magazines;  95  percent  of 
the  news  coming  into  our  homes  is  false. 
It  reflects  the  fear  of  peace  that  exlsU  In 
this  country.  Big  business  cannot  afford  a 
peacetime  economy,  nor  would  there  be  aa 
many  Government  Jobs  once  the  threat  of 
war  has  been  removed. 

*Tf  you  want  to  know  the  truth,  you  must 
get  it  first  hand.  This  may  be  your  only 
chance  to  see  the  other  side;  to  learn  the 
truth  you  are  so  carefully  screened  against. 
Keep  an  open,  Chrlstlan-b<x)therhood  mind. 
Don't  be  biased. 

"The  most  Important  single  Christian  duty 
today  la  the  maintenance  of  peace.  So  it  la 
your  Christian  obligation,  to  your  church 
and  yotir  congregation,  to  base  your  moral 
Judgment — not  on  the  ^ar  propaganda  of 
American  periodicals  and  press,  but  on  what 
you  see  yourself." 

The  Communist  Party,  as  part  of  this  cam- 
paign, Is  currently  scheduling  over  a  hundred 
"peace  meetings"  across  the  country  to  which 
religious  leaders  and  laymen  wlU  be  invited. 

SKD    TKOTTBLXS 

Communists  In  charge  of  the  National 
Student  Conference  for  Academic  Freedom. 
Equality  and  Peace,  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Madison,  WU..  this  week  end.  had  their 
troubles  last  week.  After  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  ruled  that  the  conference  could 
not  be  held  on  iU  campus,  the  conu-adea 
tried  in  vain  to  arrange  for  the  meeting  at 
the  Methodlst-Weslyan  Church  In  Madison 
and  subsequently  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Finally,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Labor  Temple 
In  Madison  agreed  tentatively  to  let  the 
conference  use  Ita  building.  Dr.  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  has  accepted  an  Invitation  to  be  the 
main  speaker  at  the  student  meeting. 

Da.    DBTDEM    I..     PRKUPS 

The  subversive  "Methodist  Federation  for 
Social  Action,"  an  organization  operating 
without  official  sanction  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  held  a  8-day  "Inter-raclal  Brother- 
hood and  Peace"  conference  at  MiU  Valley, 
Calif.,  April  20-22. 

The  speaker  given  top  courage  by  the  west 
coast  edition  of  the  DaUy  Worker,  the  Dally 
people's  World,  was  Dr.  Dryden  L.  Phelpe, 
who  recently  resigned  from  the  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  (following 
his  recall  by  ttie  society)   after  30  years  as  a 

missionary  In  west  China.  The  United 
States  State  Department  revoked  Mr.  Phelps* 
passport  on  November  22,  1951. 

Methodist  Blsbop  Ralph  Ward  was 
shouted  down  at  the  conference  when  he 
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mentioned  "atheistic,  mateiiallat,  totalitar- 
ian communism."  Bi4r.  Phelps,  on  the  other 
band  had  an  appreciative  audience  when  he 
described  "New  China" — according  to  the 
Dally  People's  World — as  "an  avalanche  of 
more  than  400.000.000  people  dedicated  to 
building  a  new  way  of  life  In  which  there 
will  be  no  more  exploitation  by  any  indi- 
viduals or  groups.  The  common  people  were 
with  the  Communist  armies.  •  •  •  What 
Is  happening  cannot  be  stopped.  •  •  • 
The  entire  country  is  organized  into  learn- 
ing-practice groups"  (cells)  "of  18  to  20  per- 
sons the  purpose  of  which  is  to  apply  ideas 
to  practice." 

rXAB    or    FSACK 

The  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Par 
Eastern  Policy,  cited  as  Communist  by  the 
Attorney  General,  made  a  plea  last  week  for 
contributions  to  pay  for  the  wide  dissemina- 
tion of  the  January  1952,  edition  of  Par  East 
Spotlight.  This  issue  of  the  magazine,  which 
is  the  official  publication  of  the  committee,  is 
entitled  "A  Documented  Record — ^Who 
Started  the  Korean  War?' 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
committee  states:  "American  policy  in  the 
Par  East  has  as  its  objective  to  destroy  or  to 
delay  the  Asian  peoples"  movement  for 
liberation  from  feudalism  and  colonial- 
ism. •  •  •  In  Korea  is  revealed  in  all  its 
cruelty,  savagery,  waste,  and  ineffectiveness 
the  nature,  alms,  and  acts  of  our  Govern- 
ment's foreign  policy.  But  the  application 
of  this  policy  Is  not  confined  to  Korea.  The 
more  than  a  blllion-dollars-a-week  military 
appropriations  in  Congress,  the  world-wide 
string  of  American  bases  and  military  mis- 
sions, the  officially  reiterated  fear  of  peace — 
are  all  indications  that  more  Koreas  are  im- 
plicit, if  our  Government's  policy  Is  not 
baited  and  changed." 

I.   y.   STONB'a   "HlSTO«T* 

1.  P.  Stone  distributed  last  week  a  num- 
ber of  complimentary  copies  of  his  new  lxx)k. 
The  Hidden  History  of  the  Korean  War, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Leo  Huberman  and 
Paul  Sweeay.  Th^  Dally  Compass  mailed  a 
notice  to  book  editors  stating: 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  carry  this  an- 
nounce among  your  other  book  notes. 

"I.  P.  Stone's  Hidden  History  of  the  Ko- 
rean War  win  be  published  here  on  May  5 
by  Monthly  Review  Press 'and  in  England 
early  in  June  by  the  Turnstile  Press,  pub- 
ll*h«"g  affiliate  of  the  London  New  States- 
man and  Nation." 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  his  book,  which 
was  "distributed  to  the  book  trade  by  the 
Citadel  Press."  Stone  writes:  "While  the 
arms  race  and  the  attendant  Infiatlon  were 
ruining  America's  allies.  American  leadership 
was  still  gripped  by  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences of  peace  upon  the  economy.  This 
dread  was  dictating  the  actions  of  the  poli- 
ticians and  business  leaders.  An  economy 
accustomed  to  ever  larger  injections  of  infla- 
tionary narcotic  trembled  at  the  thought 
that  its  deadly  stimulant  might  be -shut  off. 
The  road  to  war  was  more  than  ever  the  path 
of  least  resistance  in  1952.  If  peace  came  In 
Korea,  there  might  be  new  Koreas  in  the 
msJLlng  in  Indochina  and  Bvirma.  If  not 
there,  then  with  American  troops  in  Korea 
some  new  'incident'  might  start  up  the  war 
again.  The  dominant  trend  In  American 
political,  economic,  and  military  thinking 
was  fear  of  peace." 

OK    THE    PABTT    LINK 

The  Holl3rwood  Council  of  the  Arts,  Sci- 
ences and  Professions  will  hold  a  »25-a-plate 
dinner — at  which  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  will  give  a  reception — on  May  4  at 
the  Hollywood  Athletic  Club;  Prof.  Powler 
V.  Harper,  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  will  b« 
the  principal  speaker.  Adrian  Scott  and 
Gale  Sondergaard  are  scheduled  to  attend. 
The  Labor  Youth  League  will  hold  its  na- 
tional convention,  originally  scheduled  for 


May  9-11,  In  Chicago  beginning  this  Priday; 
orders  were  issued  directing  Communist 
State  councils  to  send  delegates.  A  delega- 
tion composed  of  members  of  Preedom  As- 
sociates, the  Naltonal  Negro  Labor  Council, 
and  the  Progressive  Party  of  Pennsylvania 
are  laying  plans  for  Paul  Robeson  to  visit 
PhUadelphia  on  June  7:  the  group  expects  to 
raise  $750"  for  expenses  through  Pennsyl- 
vania Communist  Party  sources.  Lloyd  L. 
Brown,  author  of  Iron  City,  will  speak 
today  at  a  rally  in  Baltimore  sponsored  by 
the  Baltimore  Porum;  all  Communist  Party 
members  have  been  urged  to  be  present. 

The  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress  is  looking  for  new  quarters 
with  good  security;  their  old  building  re- 
cently caught  fire.  The  Chicago  Council  of 
Greek-Americans  will  hold  a  memorial  rally 
today  at  522  South  Halstead  Street  to  protest 
the  "cruel  treatment  given  Greek  resistance 
and  peace  fighters."  (The  Greek  Govern- 
ment In  Pebruary  brought  to  trial  27  un- 
derground Communists  who  radioed  espio- 
nage material  to  the  Cominform,  4  of  the 
spies  were  executed:  8  were  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment,  10  received  lesser  prison 
terms  and  7  were  acquitted.)  Communists 
In  several  districts  were  agitating  last  week 
for  a  State  Department  white  paper  on  the 
Korean  truce  talks.  Communists  are  making 
a  city-wide  canvass  in  Baltimore  to  secure 
their  quota  of  peace  signatures  on  petitions 
by  May  1. 


CONOmONS    «0    TSA*S    AGO 


Tweaty   Yean    of   Progress — Detractors 
IfBore  ConstmctiTe  Accomplishments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORH 

or  cAuroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuniay.  May  1. 19S2 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
period  of  intensified  political  strife,  those 
who  seek  to  .gain  power  are  emphasizing 
every  failure,  large  or  small,  and  ignor- 
ing the  major  constructive  accomplish- 
ments of  the  last  20  yearo.  Criticism  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party 
has  become  so  harsh,  irresponsible,  and 
intense  that  it  amoimts  to  an  attack  on 
the  past  political  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  voters,  and  it  therefore  in- 
volves what  appears  to  be  an  insinuation 
that  we  have  proved  incapable  of  demo- 
cratic self-government. 

Our  Presidents,  during  these  20  years, 
have  been  elected  fairly  by  the  people, 
sometimes  overwhelmingly.  The  opposi- 
tion is,  therefore  still  stubbornly  trying 
to  prove  that  they  were  right,  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  wrong  in  every 
election  since  1928.  This  is  hardly  the 
way  to  demonstrate  capacity  justifying 
asking  to  be  entrusted  with  the  difflcult 
task  of  conducting  our  Government  dur- 
ing this  very  critical  period  in  history. 

Why  have  the  people  voted  as  they 
have  for  20  years?  It  is  because,  in  spite 
of  some  mistakes,  which  are  bound  to 
be  made  by  active  leaders,  the  last  20 
years  have  been  packed  with  solid  con- 
structive accomplishments — accomplish- 
ments which  have  greatly  improved  the 
lot  of  the  average  American.  This  has 
been  done  despite  world  upheaval  and 
the  most  devastating  war  in  history. 


Many  of  the  younger  generation  may 
not  realize  what  condition  this  Nation 
was  in  back  in  1932,  but  those  of  us  who 
reached  adulthood   at   that  time   can 
never  forget  the  unemployment,  bread 
lines,    suffering,    himger,    and    despair 
that  existed  then  In  the  very  midst  of 
potential   plenty.    How   can   people   be 
expected  to  ever  forget  the  failing  banks, 
home    and    farm    foreclosures,    bonus 
marches,  evictions,  and  the  sullen  omi- 
notis  frustration  that  came  in  the  wake 
of  12  years  of  stagnant,  unenlightened 
government  by  those  who  now  find  so 
much  to  criticize  and  so  little  to  praise. 
No  matter  what  the  detractors  say,  most 
of  us  will  never  forget  the  rekindled 
feeling   of   hope   and   inspiration   that 
surged  through  us  when  we  heard  the 
strong,  clear  voice  of  a  new  leader  con- 
fidently proclaim.  "We  have  nothing  to 
fear  but  fear  itself."    This  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  modem  history  of 
this  Nation. 

SABLT   ACCOaCFLXSHMKirrS 

Just  for  the  record,  let  us  examine  but 
a  few  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  20  years: 

The  Banking  Act  of  1933  brought  In- 
sured bank  deposits  and  restored  con- 
fidence in  a  badly  shaken  banking  sys- 
tem. In  that  same  year,  the  Securities 
Act  placed  the  stock  market  under  regu- 
lation and  paved  the  way  for  restoration 
of  confidence  in  publicly  offered  secu- 
rity investments  vital  to  our  economic 
system.  At  the  same  time,  a  huge  pro- 
gram of  public  works  was  undertaken 
to  provide  useful  employment  and 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
The  great  Central  Valley  project,  which 
means  so  much  to  California,  was  placed 
iinder  construction  by  a  Federal  relief 
grant.  The  huge  Tennessee  Valley  elec- 
trification and  conservation  program  Is 
another  one  of  the  many  great,  perma- 
nent public  Improvements  which  were 
commenced  during  this  period. 

In  1934  the  National  Housing  Act 
opened  credit  channels  for  construction 
and  started  the  revival  of  the  dormant 
construction  industry.  Tariffs  were  ad- 
Justed  to  stimulate  world  trade  pursuant 
to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Ptocasss    CONTLHUIS 

There  was  no  resting  on  the  oars.  In 
1935  came  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  raise  wages  through  collective  bar- 
gaining and  improve  the  position  of  wage 
earners.  The  same  year  saw  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act.  which 
we  are  still  working  to  expand,  improve, 
and  perfect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  does  not  permit  a 
review  of  the  record  in  detail.  There 
followed  soil  conservation,  rural  elec- 
trification, slum  clearance,  fair  labor 
standards,  protection  for  independent 
business,  regulation  to  prevent  sale  of 
harmful  food,  and  prevention  of  false 
advertising. 

By  1940  the  lengthening  shadow  of  war 
necessarily  focused  attention  on  the  need 
for  strengthening  ourselves  militarily 
and  assisting  other  peoples  already  val- 
iantly fighting  for  freedom.  Selective 
service  was  instituted.  The  Lend-Lease 
Act  was  passed. 
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Tliere  followed  the  trying,  terrifying 
years  of  conflict  when  our  spirit  and 
determination  were  challenged  In  the 
awesome  crucible  of  all-out  war.  Only 
an  America  with  high  morale,  far 
stronger  than  in  the  dark  days  of  1932, 
could  have  pushed  on  to  victory  in  that 
most  devastating  of  all  wars.  The  re- 
newed vigor  we  had  gained  throtigh  posi- 
tive leadership  prepared  us  for  the  task 
which  we  nobly  accomplished.  The  sac- 
rifices were  great.  Only  those  whose 
dear  ones  paid  the  price  know  how  great. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  experience  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  reverence  that  almost  chokes  off 
words  when  I  think  of  thooe  days  I 
experienced  In  New  Guinea  when  we 
silently,  prayerfully  cotmted  our  return- 
ing planes.  We  owe  a  debt  to  those  boys 
who  did  not  retuni  greater  than  we  can 
ever  pay.  Remembering  their  great 
sacrifices.  I  sometimes  find  it  hard  to 
understand  the  meanneas  and  selfish- 
ness evident  in  some  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  acttvity. 
Surely  we  can  differ  as  loyal  Americans 
while  maintaining  an  attitude  of  mutual 
respect,  dignity,  maturity,  and  responsi- 
bUity.  This  we  owe  to  those  whose  sac- 
rifices have  made  It  possible  for  democ- 
racy to  live. 

The  postwar  years  have  been  fraught 
with  problems  Intensified  by  the  war- 
weakened  condition  of  our  friends  ^ruj 
the  challenge  of  resurgent  oomraunism. 
Harried  by  short-sighted  obstructionists 
we  have  nevertbeteas  forged  ahead  pro- 
viding leadership  to  the  free  world  and 
uniting  it  in  an  alliance  of  growing 
strength,  determined  to  resist  aggres- 
sloo.  and  to  prevent  another  world  con- 
flict. We  have  successfully  reintegrated 
our  returning  service  men  and  women 
into  an  expanding  economy  without  suf- 
fering depression  although  the  oppo- 
sition prophets  of  doom  loudly  pro- 
claimed that  this  could  not  be  done. 

WOBLB  LEinrBHHtF 

Our  allies  still  need  our  help  and  we 
need  theirs.  No  nation  has  the  reaomtes 
in  men  or  materials  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  stand  alone  during  these  days  heavy 
with  destiny.  Surely  no  person  truly 
inspired  by  the  teachings  of  smy  of  our 
great  religions  would  want  us  to  even 
try  to  turn  our  backs  on  friends  who 
deserve  our  help.  The  great  point  4 
program  of  technical  assistance  to  back- 
ward countries  is  thriUing  in  its  poeaibil- 
Itles  for  sound  progress.  The  Marshall 
plan,  the  mutual-security  system,  the 
European  defense  community,  all  of 
these  are  enlightered  attempts  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  world  leadership^ 
leadership  which  has  come  with  a  man- 
date of  historical  force  to  this  compara- 
tively young  nation  which  only  two  dec- 
ades ago  was  still  trying  to  enjoy  the 
tranquil  hibernation  of  fancied  Isolation. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  during  the  last  20  years.  No  blind 
partisan  beUttling  can  destroy  the  real 
record  or  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  improved  the  lot  of 


the  average  American  and  strengthened 
the  Nation's  eooncmy. 

MUST  ruKiaa  WKONCDonc 

Certainly  we  are  ashamed  of  those 
(rfScehoMers  who  have  been  guilty  of 
wrongdoing.  Their  actions  must  not  be 
condoned,  and  It  is  committees  with 
Democratic  majorities  which  are  fear- 
lessly ferreting  out  the  guilty  parties. 
These  are  a  small  minority.  On  the 
whole,  considering  the  expanded  gov- 
ernmental activity  of  the  past  20  years, 
faithfulness  to  trust  has  been  high.  We 
want  It  to  be  higher;  perfect,  if  possible. 
The  opposition  which  insists  on  magni- 
fying the  situation  to  an  extent  not  justi- 
fied by  the  facts  should  remember  that 
during  Its  last  regime  there  occurred  the 
worst  internal  revenue  bureau  scandal 
In  our  entire  history.  It  was  exposed  by 
an  Insurgent  Republican  Senator,  James 
Couzens  of  Michigan,  and  two  Demo- 
cratic Senators.  Two  Republicans  on 
the  investigating  committee  tried  to 
Ikrhitewash  the  scandalous  episode.  That 
happened  in  1925  and  1926.  Of  course, 
this  is  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  two 
Republican  Cabinet  members  were  con- 
victed of  fraud  —  the  Teapot  Dome 
sc&ndal. 

I  mention  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  be- 
cause the  opposition  is  getting  overly 
pious  sounding  in  making  sweeping 
charges  against  others.  No  party  has  a 
monopoly  on  honesty.  In  the  interest  of 
democracy,  both  must  strive  for  the 
higliest  attainable  degree  of  integrity. 


Too  Many  Stars 


The  great  task  of  completing  our  pro- 
gram of  social  and  economic  improve- 
ment commenced  in  1933  still  lies  ahead. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  Unfortu- 
nately the  staggering  cost  ot  defense  is 
eonsuming  dollars  that  could  mean  tro- 
meodous  progress  toward  greater  abun- 
dance and  security.  But  the  choice  of 
war  or  peace  is  not  ours.  The  power- 
hungry  imperialists  in  the  Kremlin  hide, 
drunk  with  power,  behind  their  iron  cur- 
tain, threatening  to  unleash  an  ava- 
lanche of  destruction  against  the  free 
world.  Their  puppets  have  already 
shown  their  hand  in  Korea.  This  is  cer- 
tainly no  time  for  complacency.  Neither 
is  It  a  time  when  we  can  afford  an  irre- 
sponsible type  of  opposition  that  mis- 
takes obstruction  and  reckless  complain- 
ing for  the  kind  of  constructive  criticism 
which  could  be  belpf  uL 

uxmt  oo  rcmmucD 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  present 
problems  is  not  a  turning  back  of  the 
clock  or  a  constant  rehash  of  past  mis- 
takes, real  or  Imagined.  We  need  dy- 
namic forward  motion,  positive  action. 
By  poeittve  leadership  during  the  last 
10  years,  the  Democratic  Party  has  ac- 
compUshed  much.  Our  people  will  want 
to  know  what  constructive  alternatives 
Justify  the  opposition  in  asking  to  be  re- 
turned to  power.  Carping  criticism  is 
zwt  a  pcuiacea  or  aolutioa  for  anything. 
So  far  that  is  all  that  the  opposition  has 
offered.  In  failing  to  be  constructive,  it 
has  failed  the  Nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  far  fciom  per- 
fect, but  it  has  a  20-year  record  of  which 
every  American  has  a  right  to  be  proud. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OF  OEJECON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEPRSSENTATIVSS 
Thurtday.  May  1,  1952 

Mr.  NORBLAO.     Mr.  Speaker,  undo- 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  the  following  editorial  by  Mal^ 
colm  Bauer  in  the  Portland  Oregoniafi: 
Too  liC^NT  Stabs 

In  many  circles  it  is  hereaay  to  niggest  that 
eeonomtos  can  be  effected  in  tbe  Nation's 
military  budget.  Tet  merely  a  reference  to 
personnel  figures  of  Uie  services  kvreata 
clearly  the  existence  of  extravagances. 

Just  one  example,  wtilcfa  we  ran  acraas  tn 
a  recent  Oon<»bssiomal  BaooaD:  There  were 
at  most  recent  count  the  following  numben 
of  general  and  flag  oOcere  on  active  duty  In 
the  Anned  Forces — Army,  406;  Air  Force, 
Sll;  Marines.  &3:  Navy,  287.  That  is  a  total* 
of  1.147  generals  and  admirals  to  direct  a 
total  armed  fotxx  of  approximately  S.SOO.OOO, 
about  1  for  each  S,000  men. 

Reference  to  the  Army  Ainn«n«^  dtecloaes 
that  the  total  number  ot  men  under  araw 
at  the  peak  strength  In  World  War  U  was 
more  than  12/»0X)00;  top  strength  In  gen- 
erals and  admirals  was  1,938;  one  for  each 
six-thousand-odd  men. 

The  concentration  of  top  brass  now  thtM 
seems  to  be  Just  about  twice  what  was  ap- 
parently necessary  to  win  the  war:  an  indi- 
cation that  there  must  certainly  be  tn"y> 
surplus  gold  braid  in  the  Pentagon  and  elae- 
where.  Each  surplus  general  receives  $10,- 
000  plus  in  pay  and  allowances  not  to  men- 
tion the  pay  and  allowances  of  his  personal 
staff,  the  cost  of  the  car  that  carries  his  star 
plate  and  the  cost  of  countless  other  per- 
quisites as  essential  to  his  dignity  as  a  prop- 
srty  buttoiied  blooae.  Oeneral  MacArthw. 
It  will  be  remembered,  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  irtnizing  major  generals  as  amanuenses, 
thereby  compounding  the  prodigality  of 
brass. 

We  think  reductlans  can  be  made  In  the 
military  budget,  and  that  such  inductions, 
far  from  hindering  the  defense  effort,  may 
actually  help  it.  A  start  can  be  made  by 
weeding  out  a  few  of  the  chiefs  so  that  the 
braves  can  get  the  work  done. 


TIm  Case  W  Sthmb  Rket 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  a  JUDD 

or  IcnfHBBOTS 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVKS 

Tbvrtdn.  Man  U  19S2 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
RiooMi,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
April  27,  1»52: 

Tm  Case  or  Stngusn  Rhxx 
President  Syngman  Bhee  has  long  been 
the  wlilpplng  boy  for  leftist  attacks  upon 
the  government  of  South  Korea.  "Syngman 
Bheeites"  was  a  favorite,  if  clumsy,  term  used 
by  the  Communist  press  to  describe  the  *!»• 
tims  of  North  Korean  aggression,  and  many 
who  opposed  communism  would  shake  thutr 
heads  over  the  fact  that  in  Korea  the  United 
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states  was  supporting  an  unpoptilar  re- 
gime against  a  popular  uprising,  spearheaded 
In  this  case  by  North  Korean  conscripts. 

There  was.  Indeed,  some  rather  convincing 
evidence  in  May  1950,  that  President  Rhee 
was  personally  unpopular.  His  supporters 
won  less  than  one-flXth  of  the  seats  In  the 
National  Assembly  at  that  time  and  It  can 
be  assumed  that  under  normal  circumstan- 
ces he  would  have  been  replaced  at  the  end 
of  his  4-year  term.  But  the  Communist  In- 
vasion seems,  ironically  enough,  to  have 
changed  all  that.  The  Assembly,  which 
chooses  the  President,  is  still  hostile  to  Dr. 
Rhee,  but  It  cannot  And  a  substitute  for 
him,  while  reports  from  Korea  state  emphat- 
ically that  he  would  be  the  overwhelming 
choice  of  the  people  if  the  decision  rested 
on  a  popular  vote. 

What  has  happened  is  that,  in  condemning 
Syngman  Rhee  as  the  symbol  of  resistance 
to  Ckjmmuniam,  the  Reds  have  succeeded  In 
making  him  a  popular  hero.  Whatever 
faults  he  may  have  had  as  the  head  of  the 
South  Korean  state  (and  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  his  position  even  before  the  invas- 
ion should  not  be  forgotten)  are  being  over- 
looked by  his  people,  including  the  thou- 
sands who  fled  North  Korea  when  oppor- 
txmlty  and  the  U.  N.  armies  allowed. 

The  United  States  need  make  no  apoUgles 
for  aiding  the  government  of  S3mgman  Rhee. 
In  the  first  place.  It  was  not  the  man  or  hla 
party  which  America  was  helping  but  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  which  had  elected  Dr. 
Rhee  and  p>erbap8  would  have  voted  him 
out  oT  power  If  the  Communist  tanks  had 
not  nmibled  over  the  border  with  a  full 
cargo  of  streamlined  tyranny.  Soviet  model. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Koreans  have  taken 
him  to  their  hearts  as  a  wartime  leader. 
That  they  have  done  so.  considering  their 
Bufferings  in  the  war  the  Reds  forced  upon 
them,  is  no  mean  tribute  to  Syngman  Rhee — 
and  to  the  Korean  people. 


Tke  National  Africuhural  Limestone  In- 
ttitate  Answers  the  Farm  Bureaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  MAGEE 

or  mssoxnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  MAGEE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  officers  have  lately 
deluged  Members  of  Congress  with  let- 
ters and  telegrams  demanding  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
agricultural  conservation  program.  The 
question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  these 
oflBcials  actually  represent  the  thinking 
of  the  rank-and-file  members.  The 
National  Agricultural  Limestone  Insti- 
tute has  made  a  study  of  this  matter 
which  is  both  revealing  and  timely. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RkcORD,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  survey  as  contained  in  a 
letter  to  Members  of  Congress: 

April  30.  1952. 
To  Members  of  Congress: 

In  view  of  the  April  28  letter  which  Roger 
Fleming,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  sent  you,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  to  keep  the 
record  straight. 

He  seeks  to  discredit  the  four  State  ava- 
veys  which  this  organization  made  of  farmer 
opinion.  The  results  of  these  surveys  were 
left  with  you  recently  and  If  you  would  like 


additional  copies  Jxost  call  my  office — STerllng 
9135.  Mr.  Fleming  says  I  presume  to  speak 
for  farmers.  I  submit  I  have  only  given  a 
large  number  of  farmers  a  medium  to  regis- 
ter their  opinions  with  Congress.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  the  thousands  of  cards 
which  I  have  shown  to  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittees  on 
Agriculture  speak  for  themselves. 

It  is  certainly  true,  and  I  make  no  apol- 
ogies for  the  fact,  that  I  represent  the  agri- 
cultural limestone  producers  of  this  country 
who  are  naturally  Interested  In  the  sale  of 
agricultural  limestone.  At  all  of  our  appear- 
ances before  congressional  committees  and 
individual  Congressmen  when  we  have  been 
supporting  appropriations  for  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program.  I  have  stressed 
the  fact  that  we  are  supporting  this  appro- 
priation not  only  because  It  Is  good  business 
for  the  agriculttiral  limestone  Industry,  but 
because  it  Is  good  biislness  for  each  and 
every  consumer  In  the  United  States  to  have 
an  adequate  conservation  program  carried 
out  on  the  6.000.000  farms  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Fleming  Indicates  that  we  are  only 
interested  In  selling  limestone  to  farmers 
"whether  they  need  it  or  not."  This  U  Jtwt 
an  illustration  of  the  distortion  throughout 
his  letter.  I  challenge  Mr.  Fleming  to  And 
10  cases  In  the  entire  United  States  where 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  has 
assisted  farmers  in  purchasing  agricultural 
limestone  where  the  agronomlsU  of  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  will  certify  that 
the  limestone  was  not  needed. 

When  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion started  its  attempt  to  ruin  the  agri- 
cultural-conservation program  under  the 
false  guise  of  economy,  the  only  tactics  I 
coiild  think  of  to  combat  this  effort  was  to 
go  to  the  farmers  themselves  for  their  views. 
We  have  consistently  done  this  now  for  2 
years  and  we  have  selected  as  an  arbitrary 
figure  10.000  farmers  to  be  surveyed  In  each 
State.  When  I  appeared  before  congres- 
sional committees  and.  in  fact,  when  taiklng 
to  many  Congressmen,  I  have  offered  to  let 
anyone  select  10.000  names  from  any  list 
whatsoever  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  sur- 
veys which  we  have  now  made  In  Iowa.  Ill- 
inois. New  York,  and  Virginia-  When  ap- 
pesiring  before  congressional  committees. 
I  carried  the  thousands  of  post  cards,  which 
had  been  personally  signed,  with  me  as  an 
exhibit.  I  would  gladly  make  these  cards 
available  to  anyone  who  would  like  to  re- 
view them.  Mr.  Fleming  seeks  to  ridicule  the 
results  of  this  survey;  first,  because  It  waa 
made  by  the  National  Agrlcultiiral  Lime- 
stone Institute;  second,  because  the  mailing 
lists  were  "rigged";  third,  because  the  svir- 
veys  were  not  made  In  sufficient  volume,  and 
fourth,  because  of  a  relatively  small  reply. 

As  I  have  said  before  and  as  I  now  repeat. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  our  lists  checked  at 
any  time  and.  if  there  is  any  question  what- 
soever thai  they  are  not  a  good  cross  section 
of  farmers,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  an  Im- 
partial group  select  another  10.000  farmers 
to  check  our  results  Furthermore.  If  Mr. 
Fleming  wishes  to  discount  all  of  our  sur- 
veys with  the  exception  of  the  one  which  we 
made  among  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  town- 
ship directors.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let 
this  one  survey  stand  as  an  Indication  of 
how  farmers  throughout  the  country  feel  on 
the  agricultural  conservation  program.  Z 
wonder  how  Mr.  Fleming  can  explain  away 
the  fact  that  85.5  percent  of  the  farm 
bureau  township  directors  in  Iowa  voting 
in  this  survey  want  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  continued  with  no  re- 
duction and  that  58.1  percent  actually  voted 
to  have  the  i^jproprlatlon  Increased.  Cer- 
tainly he  cannot  object  to  this  maUlng  list, 
and  certainly  he  cannot  say  that  they  were 
coerced  to  vote  this  way  when  a  maU  ballot 
was  used.  Don't  forget  each  ballot  Is  signed 
not  only  with  the  man's  name  but  also  his 
address. 


He   further  ridicules  the  surveys  on   the 
grotuids  of  such  a  relatively  small  return. 
According  to  authorities  whose  business  it  Is 
to  conduct  post-card  surveys,  anything  over 
a  10-percent  rettim  Is  excellent  and  in  the 
Iowa   surveys   we   had   a   60-percent   return. 
He   further   questions  my  soliciting   names 
from   county   PMA  committees.     Mr.   Flem- 
ing does  not  tell  you  of  all  the  mailing  llsu 
I    received    from    SUte    and    county    farm 
bureaus  who  do  not  agree  with  the  position 
taken    by    Allan    Kline,    president    of    the 
American  Farm   Bureau  Federation,   on   the 
ACP.     Furthermore.   I   have   received   hun- 
dreds of  requests  from  farm  bureau  county 
officials  for  copies  of  the  resulu  of  the  sur- 
veys  similar   to   the   one   I   left   for   you   to 
review.  My  letter,  which  he  quotes,  soUcltlng 
names  was  sent  after  three  of  the  State  sur- 
veys were  made  and  my  principal  purpoM 
for  soliciting  names  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  to  send  them  the  result  of  the  polls. 
Mr.  Fleming  knows  full  well  that  If  I  had 
as   much    difficulty   obtaining   names   from 
others    as   I    had    from   him    I    would    have 
practically  no  names.    I  had  to  make  several 
different     attempts    to    obtain     the     Farm 
Bureau    board's    names    and    addresses    In 
order    to    send    them    a    copy    because    Mr. 
Fleming's  office   at   flrst   Informed   me   that 
these  names  and  addresses  were  confidential. 
Imagine  the  Farm  Bureau   board  members* 
names  and  addresses  being  confidential.    In 
fairness  to  Mr.  Fleming.  I  shoxild  add  that 
be  finally  made  them  avaUable  to  me.    I  am 
still  having  difficulty  obtaining  the   names 
and  addresses  of  farm  bureau  county  pres- 
idents to  whom  I  would  like  to  send  the 
results  of  these  {mils.    I  am  sure  you  know 
the  many  State  farm  bureaus  and  numer- 
oxis  county  farm  bureaus  support  the  agrl- 
culttiral  conservation  program  100  percent. 
In  fact,  a  number  of  them  feel  1300.000,000 
Is  the  absolute  minimum  for  this  program. 
Mr.  Fleming  makes  quite  a  point  of  self- 
serving  statements.     As  I  stated  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  letter,  I  freely  admitted  that 
the  agricultural  limestone  Industry  benefits 
materially  from  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program.     I  wonder  If  It  would  not  be 
well  to  examine  the   real   reason  why   ths 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  his  staff  seek  to  drastically  cur- 
tall  the  ACP — one  of  oxu'  greatest  farm  pro- 
grams.    Agricultural  leaders  throughout  the 
country  agree  that  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important   agricultural   programs   ever   en- 
acted by  the  Congress.    Could  It  be  possible 
that  the  American  Farm  Buresu  Is  out  to 
wreck  this  program  because  through  Its  dem- 
ocratically elected  farmer  committeemen   It 
enables  the   ascertaining  of   farmers'  opin- 
ions   without    their    flrst    being    screened 
through    the    Farm    Biu«au's    Washington 
office? 

Mr.  Fleming  claims  the  Iowa  Farm  Bu- 
reau delegates  stated  "We  favor  a  reduction 
or  discontinuance  of  the  ACP  spproprlatlon," 
and  yet  when  the  Farm  Bureau  township 
directors  In  Iowa  had  a  chance  to  vote  with 
a  postcard  ballot.  85  percent  voting  in  the 
survey  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  any 
reduction.  I  cant  help  wondering  how  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  delegates  were  selected. 
The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Board 
voted  unanimously  for  the  reduction  in  the 
ACP  and  yet  78  6  percent  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau members  voting  In  the  survey  were 
opposed  to  any  reduction.  To  further  sup- 
port the  accuracy  of  our  polls,  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  a  release  under  a  December 
date  line  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  that  Cornell 
University  put  out.  It  states,  "New  York 
dairymen  have  finally  had  a  chance  to  say 
what  they  think  about  Government  farm 
programs,  as  a  resiUt  of  the  only  scientific 
public  opinion  poll  made  in  ths  United 
States  to  learn  what  they  thought.  Farm- 
ers were  asked  If  they  thought  the  USDA 
should  make  partial  payments  to  thote  who 
employ  soU-bulldlng  practices  such  as  the 
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use  of  lime,  and  soJl-consei  ving  techniques 
like  contour  plowing.  The  majority  said 
■yes.'  with  73  percent  of  the  dairy  people 
fsvorlng  the  scheme."  In  other  words.  Oor- 
neU  found  In  what  they  claim  "Is  the  only 
scientific  poll"  that  72  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers favored  the  sgrlcultaral  conservatloci 
program.  The  ]X>U  which  we  conducted 
among  farmers  showed  85.5  percent  favored 
tb«  program.  I  shotild  like  to  point  out  that 
the  only  difference  between  these  two  polls  Is 
that  the  Cornell  pollsters  had  a  category 
for  those  with  no  opinion  and  that  when 
these  are  taken  from  the  totals,  those  with 
an  opinion  In  both  the  Cornell  poll  and  the 
poll  conducted  by  the  National  Agrlciiltural 
Limestone  Institute  are  not  far  apart. 

To  claim  that  the  only  way  In  which  tbe 
solvency  of  this  country  can  be  saved  Is  to 
have  the  agricultural  conservation  program 
reduced  from  $350J)00,000  to  SIOO.OOO.OOO  is. 
at  course,  utterly  ridlculoiu  on  the  face  of 
It  If  other  Federal  appropriations  bad  been 
reduced  by  tbe  same  proportion  as  the  ACP 
(it  has  already  been  cut  from  $300,000,000  to 
•380.000,000  in  the  name  of  economy)  we 
would  not  have  a  budget  deficit  today. 

I  can  only  leave  this  question  with  you. 
Do  you  really  beUeve  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  is  interested  in  ruining 
tlM  ^rlcultural  oonservatlon  program  Just 
bseatise  they  are  Intstssted  In  economy?  As 
American  businessmen,  we  are  Just  as  m\ich. 
interested  In  economy  as  tbe  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  but  we  sutmilt  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  drastic  cut  pro- 
posed by  tlM  American  Farm  Bureau  is  the 
worst  kind  of  false  economy  and.  If  it  Is 
0MMle.  future  generatVons  will  have  to  spend 
many  times  what  Is  saved  now  In  building 
up  our  eoil — our  Nation's  greatest  natiiral 
resource. 

Bespeetfully  yours. 

BoBcar  M.  Koch, 
;  Executive  Secretary.  NationMl 

'     ^yrtciiltttral  LiTne*tone  Irutitute,  Inc. 

P.  8.— Attaclied  arc  two  pafss  of  quotes 
from  the  ballots  farmers  sent  In.  These  were 
all  written  In  longhand  and  signed  by  ths 
farmers  with  both  their  names  and  ad- 
tfrsBSSS.  These  and  tbe  thousands  of  other 
postcard  ballots — all  signed  with  names  and 
addresses — are  available  in  my  office  for  in- 
spection  by   aayosk*. 

What  Sokz  f  Aliens  THnrx  or  the  AmxiCAif 
Fasm  BuasAu  Stand  oh  trx  AoaictTiTUKAL 
CoirsiavATioif  Peogsaic 

rSOM  MSW  TOBX 

I  have  never  heard  the  atwve  cut  dlacusaed 
In  our  Franklin  County  Farm  Bureau.  Have 
only  mlfirt  two  meetings  in  3  years. 

PuU  paynwnt  should  be  restored  If  this 
Nation  is  to  be  fed. 

Mo  cut  unless  other  Federal  expenses  are 
cut  and  cut  bard. 

I  believe  the  directors  acted  without  any 
eipi'tisBUiii  at  farmers  on  ACP. 

The  Farm  Bureau  never  asks  tbe  opinion 
d  Its  members  on  any  matters,  but  they 
•peak  in  their  nams.  I.  together  with  other 
farmers,  am  disgusted  with  ths  Farm  Bureau. 

I  wlau  there  was  more  room  to  teU  how 
much  we  reaUy  need  the  program. 

The  Farm  Buraau  should  work  for  ths 
farmers  insttai  of  against  them. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  your 
Inquiry  with  regards  to  ACP.  So  far  I  have 
not,  foxmd  any  of  the  88.000  farmers  that 
voted  to  stop  it.  *  *  *  There  srs  a  lot  of 
expenses  that  should  be  cut.  and  one  of  ths 
first  should  be  the  State  and  local  appro- 
priation for  the  Farm  Bureaus. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  12.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  New  York  State  farm 
bureau  is  not  ^>eaklng  for  the  real  farmers 
of  New  York  State.  •  •  •  Most  of  the 
farmers  are  not  In  favor  of  farm-bureau  poli- 
cies at  alL  The  policies  are  all  decided  at  the 
higher  levels,  and  the  first  the  farmer  knows 
about  them  Is  when  he  reads  about  them  in 


the  press  releases  In  ths  newspaper.  They 
are  not  putdlshed  in  the  Farm  Bureau  News, 
which  farmer  members  receive  unless  they 
(policies)  are  sure  to  be  popular.  The  agri- 
cultural-conservation program  has  been 
more  effective  in  the  few  years  to  has  been 
in  operation  than  any  other  program  ever 
devised. 

nou  IOWA 

I  am  not  a  member  of  tbe  Farm  Bureau, 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  leaders  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  farmers. 

Increase  If  poeslble.  It  Is  tbe  salvation  of 
farm  land  and  pasture. 

I  think  It  Is  next  to  Impossible  to  spend 
too  much  on  soil  conservation. 

I  was  a  memb«'  of  the  Farm  Bureau — am 
not  any  more  because  of  their  attitude  to- 
ward our  farm  program. 

raoM  viaoiMiA 

Farmos  are  deserting  the  Farm  Btireau  as 
a  result  of  the  activities  of  Kline  and  Bla- 
lock  In  connection  with  the  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

The  farmo-s  In  our  country  are  In  favor 
of  the  farm  program  90  percent  or  more. 

Norfolk  County  farm  bureau  voted  100 
percent  for  no  cut. 

VPI  tells  tbe  facts;  there  would  be  nothing 
done  without  It. 

wmoM  iLUHOia 

As  the  owner  of  four  farms  I  am  In  favor 
of  continuing  and  expanding  the  ACP.  I 
think  Senators  Douglas  and  Dixksen  made 
a  serious  mistake  In  voting  against  this 
prograin. 

I  do  not  believe  the  statements  made  by 
Allan  Kline  and  Charles  Shiiman  are  true 
reflections  of  the  small-  and  mlddle-slsed 
farmer.  Public  opinion  has  been  sklllfuUy 
misguided  by  these  so-called  farm  presidents. 

Senators  Docclas  and  DntKsnv  are  very 
much  misguided  by  Allan  Kline  and  Charles 
Shuman  and  others  who  claim  to  speak  for 
the  farmers  as  a  whole. 

I  am  not  a  member  at  the  lAA  (Illinois 
Farm  Bureau).  They  do  not  work  for  the 
average  farmer  so  my  membership  was  can- 
celed. 

I  am  a  member  of  lAA.  but  I'll  quit  them 
if  they  don't  change  their  tune. 

I  am  a  member  of  lAA  for  more  than 
80  years.  I  dlffor  with  A.  B.  Kline  and 
Chaiies  B.  Shuman. 

The  lAA  does  not  speak  the  wishes  of 
10  percent  of  their  members. 

I  am  a  member  of  lAA  but  do  not  beliere 
In  what  they  are  doing. 

I  am  a  member  of  lAA  until  January  1, 
1052.     Year  ends  membership. 

Charles  B.  Shuman's  statements  are  not 
true  reflections  of  the  average  farmer. 


CoDfrcuau  Edwii  Artknr  HaD  Attacked 
oa  Hoase  Floor  WhUe  He  Was  Absent 
Md  UnaUc  To  Defend  Himself 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Mxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSEltTATTVKS 

Thursday,  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAIlx  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  my  arrival  in  Washing- 
ton late  today,  I  learned  that  I  had  been 
submitted  to  one  of  the  most  cowardly 
attacks  on  the  House  floor  in  history. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
IS  years,  and  in  all  that  time  have-never 
known  of  a  similar  mass  attack  upon  a 
Member  who  was  not  present  to  defend 
hlmseK. 


Tills  attack  was  inspired  and  stirred 
up  by  my  opponent,  Mr.  Coli,  and  a  few 
of  his  cronies  to  embarrass  and  humiliate 
me  with  the  people  of  my  district  and  to 
damage  my  standing  with  them. 

It  was  brought  up  in  order  to  put  Uie 
whole  House  on  record  in  the  ReiHibli- 
can  primary  now  raging  in  the  southern 
tier. 

Without  a  single  thought  for  accu- 
racy or  truth,  my  reputation  was  pum- 
melled and  blasted  by  several  Members 
who  have  hated  me  for  many  years. 

They  accuse  me  of  attacking  the  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  that  I 
stated  Its  members  were  drunk  at  the 
recent  Nevada  A-bomb  tests.  They  also 
accused  me  of  saying  that  Congresanen 
were  drunkards  and  that  what  I  said  re- 
flected on  the  entire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  emphatically  deny  that  I  ever  said 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  further  state 
that  I  never  made  any  personal  refer- 
ences to  any  House  Member,  that  he  was 
a  drunkard  or  that  he  was  tipsy  at  the 
Nevada  meeting  or  any  other  meeting. 

But  I  hereby  accuse  those  who  stirred 
up  tills  vicious  incident  of  deliberately 
putting  me  in  this  position  at  a  time  I 
was  not  present  to  defend  myself.  The 
action  was  cowardly  and  unfair. 

I  had  been  back  home  campaigning, 
which  is  my  privilege,  and  I  have  talked 
directly  with  more  than  15,000  people 
since  January. 

Many  of  the  home  folks  I  talke^  with 
have  protested  to  me  against  the  loose 
and  imbridled  spirit  in  Washington. 
They  have  complained  that  some  leaders 
are  guilty  of  negligence,  of  corruption, 
and  of  irresponsibility.  Tbcy  have  read 
the  stories  told  by  Drew  Pearson  and 
books  relating  to  cocktail  parties  here  in 
Washington. 

The  home  folks  I  talked  with  are  up- 
set about  these  things  because  they  are 
genuinely  interested  in  our  country's 
future. 

They  know  we  cannot  survive  unless  a 
sober  and  determined  approach  is  made 
to  the  problems  that  face  us. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  all  the 
charges  made  by  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict is  that  there  are  too  many  cocktail 
parties  In  Washington. 

Because  I  questioned  their  charges  in 
•  a  couple  of  campaign  speeches  I  was  cru- 
cified on  the  House  floor  and  pilloried  as 
few   Congressmen   have   ever   been    in 
history. 

I  have  been  attacked  by  my  colleagues 
bat  I  feel  they  were  largely  misled  and 
misinformed  by  mischief  makers  and 
stirred  to  a  pitch  of  resentment  sigainst 
an  absent  colleague  who  could  not  defend 
himself. 

Pertiaps  the  questions  I  raised  hit  sMne 
guilty  consciences  and  they  yelled  to  high 
heaven.  I  repeat.  I  never  knew  of  a 
Member  to  be  attacked  while  he  was  not 
on  the  House  floor  to  defend  himself. 

It  is  a  paradoxical  thing  for  Members 
to  single  out  two  Congressmen  running 
against  each  other  and  take  sides  in  the 
contest  between  them,  as  was  done  on 
the  House  floor  today. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  their  attacks.  I 
have  survived  many  such  during  my  long 
ptiblic  career.  They  have  not  halted  my 
determination  to  fight  tor  the  right  in 
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our  muddled  times,  and  I  will  do  so  as 
long  as  I  can. 

Am  I  to  be  constmied  by  the  fury  of 
those  who  resent  such  an  outlook?  I 
have  the  right  to  my  opinions  and  will 
hold  to  them  regardless  of  consequences. 

I  am  not  interested  in  vieing  in  a  popu- 
larity contest  with  Mr.  Cole  here  in  the 
Hoixse.  This  is  not  the  issue  with  the 
folks  back  home,  in  spite  of  the  nightly 
reminders  of  the  Binghamton  Press.  To 
me  it  looks  as  though  Mr.  Cole  has  ap- 
pealed to  House  Members  to  help  him 
in  his  fight  against  me. 

Other  Congressmen  have  no  business 
messing  into  this  fight  in  the  new  Thirty- 
seventh  Congressional  District.  Never 
in  the  annals  of  our  history  has  such  a 
ravenous,  hungry  attempt  been  made  to 
try  to  defeat  a  colleague.  For  the  past 
several  months  insinuations  by  certain 
Members  have  been  printed  in  the  Bing- 
hamton Press,  carrying  the  fight  against 
me  into  my  district. 

These  attacks  on  me  today  show  a  lack 
of  respect  of  those  making  them  for  the 
judgment  of  the  people  of  my  district. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  care  whether  they  like 
me  or  not.  But  I  resent  iheir  con- 
tinually slapping  the  people  I  represent 
in  the  face  because  I  refuse  to  cow  to 
the  bosses. 

Further,  I  resent  their  coming  into 
the  southern  tier  and  trying  to  win  the 
minds  of  people  against  me. 

I  resent  their  interference  in  an  elec- 
tion, which  the  people  and  the  people 
only  have  the  right  to  decide.  Their 
mass  interference  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
In  the  Nation's  history. 

Washington  seems  to  be  as  determined 
to  defeat  me  as  the  Binghamton  Press. 
Frankly,  I  have  never  seen  such  zeal  and 
determination  to  crush  a  man  as  there 
seems  to  be  right  here  in  Congress. 

But  I  will  not  take  this  lying  down.  I 
warn  my  colleagues  that  I  will  fight  their 
continued  attempts  to  invade  my  home 
section,  even  by  long-distance  attacks 
upon  me. 

To  most  of  the  15.000  people  I  have 
Interviewed,  I  have  driven  home  the 
point  that  outside  powerful  forces  are 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  in  this  cam- 
paign. To  a  man,  they  agree  with  my 
contention  that  the  people  in  my  district 
should  do  the  electing. 

The  people  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  their  constitutional  privilege  of 
Choosing  the  Congressman  in  our  district 
they  want  to  choose.  This  privilege  must 
be  granted  them  without  any  more  in- 
terference or  attacks  from  those  in  high 
places,  including  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 


The  President's  $85,000,000,000  Budget 
Must  Be  Cat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thy.rsday,  May  1.  1952 

Mr.     MACK     of     Washington.    Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  I  made  a  radio  talk  on 


the  subject  of  CJovemment  spending  and 
taxes.  My  radio  talk  on  Qovemment 
spending  follows: 

GOVKRMMKMT  SPKNDIMO  MUST  Bx  RzDUCXD 

Today.  I  shall  talk  to  you  about  a  subject 
close  to  your  pocketbook — OoTernment 
spending — how  It  Increases  your  taxes  and 
results  In  higher  prices  on  everything  your 
family  buys,  from  bread  to  automobiles. 

It  is  an  axiom  old  as  government  Itself 
that  the  more  a  ruler  spends  the  more  he 
must  tax  the  people  to  pay  for  his  spending. 
What  are  taxes?  Taxes  are  that  part  of  your 
income  that  the  politician  takes  away  from 
you  to  spend  as  he  wishes.  The  more  he.  the 
politician,  takes  away  from  you  to  spend  as 
he  wishes  the  less  you  have  to  spend  as  you 
wish  on  your  own  needs  and  the  needs  of 
your  own  family. 

No  reasonable  person  objects  to  taxes — 
even  to  high  taxes — if  the  money  so  raised  is 
wisely  and  effectively  spent  for  the  public 
good.  But  the  citizen  does  object,  and 
rightly  so.  if  his  bard-earned  tax  money  is 
squandered  and  wasted  or  if  It  Is  employed  to 
keep  unnecessary  people  on  the  public  pay- 
roll J\ut  to  provide  a  multitude  of  workers 
for  the  political  machine  of  the  party  In 
power. 

When  President  Truman,  last  January, 
sent  tils  annual  budget  message  to  Congress, 
he  requested  $85,400,000,000  to  finance  bis 
administration's  spending  program  dxu-lng 
the  coming  year.  No  ruler,  of  any  nation. 
In  all  the  history  of  the  world,  had  ever  sub- 
mitted to  any  legislative  body  such  a  colossal 
peacetime  budget.  President  Truman's  re- 
quested budget  for  the  coming  year  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  greatest  amount  ever  re- 
quested by  President  Roosevelt  during  the 
height  of  World  War  II  when  our  Nation  had 
more  than  12.000.000  men  under  arms  and 
was  engaged  in  a  war  on  two  oceans. 

The  $85,000,000,000  President  Truman  de- 
mands for  the  coming  year  is  truly  a  colos- 
sal, stupendous,  and  gigantic  sum  of  money. 

It  is  too  big  a  sun\  for  any  man's  mind  to 
comprehend  or  understand.  To  provide  our 
Federal  Treasury  with  the  $85,000,000,000  the 
President  now  seeks  would  require  a  con- 
tribution this  year  of  $510  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  Nation.  To  raise 
this  $85,000,000,000  would  require  taxes  of 
more  than  $150  a  month,  or  $2,000  a  year, 
from  each  of  the  Nation's  40.000.000  families. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  when  one  considers  the 
magnitude  and  enormity  of  the  President's 
request  for  money  that  Congressmen  like 
myself,  who  belong  to  what  is  caUed  the 
economy  bloc,  should  say,  "We  had  better 
stop,  look,  and  reason  if  otir  country  would 
escape  ultimate   national   bankruptcy." 

It  is  important  to  you.  the  small  taxpayer, 
that  wasteful  and  extravagant  spending  be 
eliminated  and  that  the  President's  request- 
ed $85,000,000,000  budget  be  drastically  re- 
duced. 

The  anticipated  national-tax  Income  la 
now  estimated  at  about  $71,000,000,000  tot 
this  year.  If  the  President  spends  $85,000.- 
000.000,  there  wUl  be  a  deficit  of  $14,000.- 
000.000.  which  eventually  must  be  made  up 
by  the  imposition  of  new  and  higher  taxes. 

If  more  taxes  are  imposed,  these  will  fall, 
unfortunately,  most  heavily  on  the  low-in- 
come groups  who  are  least  able  to  bear  them. 
Here  is  why  this  Is  so. 

The  Joint  committee  of  Congress  on  taxa- 
tion recently  made  a  study  as  to  where  new 
taxes  might  be  obtained.  This  committee 
found  that  If  all  individual  taxable  incomes 
above  $10,000  a  year  were  confiscated  by 
taxation,  that  the  total  revenue  from  this 
source  would  be  only  $3,100,000,000  a  year. 

If  $14,000,000,000  are  needed  to  balance  the 
tax  Income  with  the  President's  spending, 
only- $3,000,000,000  can  be  obtained  from 
those  whose  incomes  exceed  $10,000  a  year, 
leaving  $11,000,000,000  to  be  paid  by  those 
Individuals    whose    Incomes    are    less   than 


$10,000  a  year  and  who  even  now  are  too 
heavily  taxed. 

President  Tnunan  admits  that  his  spend- 
ing program  means  more  taxes  for  he,  al- 
ready, this  year,  has  asked  Congress  to  make 
(mother  $4,000,000,000  tax  Increase.  I  ahaU 
vote  against  this  proposed  tax  Increase.  I 
voted  against  last  yeai's  tax  Increase  bUl 
because,  as  I  aid  then,  and  as  I  say  now, 
we  should  cut  the  waste  and  extravagance 
from  Oovernment  rather  than  raise  taxes. 

One  myth  widely  circulated  to  support 
the  present  extravagant  spending  program 
Is  that  nearly  all  of  the  Increased  spending 
la  the  result  of  the  undeclared  Korean  war 
and  the  def'^nse  effort.    This  Is  not  true. 

For  example,  the  Commerce  Department, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  effort, 
operated  on  a  budget  of  less  than  $37,000.- 
000  in  1940.  Last  year,  this  same  peacetime, 
civilian  department  spent  $806,000,000  or 
almost  21  times  as  much  as  It  spent  in  1940. 
The  Labor  Department  spent  $39,000,000 
In  1940.  and  last  year.  $231,000,000  or  almost 
seven  times  as  much  as  In  1940. 

The  State  Department,  which  spent  $34,- 
000.000  In  1940.  last  year  spent  $305,000,000. 
or  12  times  the  amount  it  required  in  1940. 
The  number  of  employees  on  the  civilian 
payrolls  of  the  Executive  DepartmenU  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  20  years  ago  totalled 
670.000.  Today,  these  same  departments 
have,  according  to  the  latest  STaUable 
figures  2,518.000  employees  or  almost  five 
employees  for  every  on«  on  their  payrolls 
ao  years  ago. 

'These  figures  do  not  Include  anyone  In 
the  Armed  Forces. 

That  such  an  enormous  Increase  In  the 
nxunber  of  Federal  employees  whom  tax- 
payers must  support  has  occurred  Is  Tery 
good  evidence  that  the  public  payrolls  have 
been  padded  with  politicians  who  will  work 
to  keep  in  power  the  political  machine  that 
now  controls  the  Government. 

Another  myth  about  the  Truman  Federal 
budget  Is  the  oft  repeated  story  that  mlUtary 
expenditures  cannot  be  cut  by  1  cent  with- 
out imperiling  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 

The  facu  are  that  the  mlliUry.  as  well  as 
other  departments,  under  present-day  loose 
and  careless  fiscal  and  management  policies, 
has  been  neither  frugal  nor  careful  with  tax- 
payers' money.  In  short,  there  is  waste  In 
the  military  as  elsewhere,  and  waste,  wher- 
ever found,  should  t>e  eliminated. 

Take  the  recruiting  service  as  an  example. 
The  Congress  has  authorized  the  unification 
of  the  armed  services.  Yet.  despite  this  sup- 
posed unification,  fotir  recruiting  services 
still  are  operated  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Army  has  a  recruiting  service.  The 
Navy  oas  a  recruiting  service.  The  Air  Force 
has  a  r<(crultlng  service.  Selective  Service 
recruits  draftees. 

In  many  cities  four  different  recruiting 
offices  ere  operated  at  one  and  the  same  time 
by  four  different  branches  of  the  service. 
Each  of  the  four  services  has  expensive  down- 
town oiBces  under  lease,  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, and  each  of  the  four  offices  is  manned 
by  a  staff  of  recruiting  personnel.  One  re- 
cruiting office  instead  of  four,  with  one  staff 
of  personnel  instead  of  four,  could  and 
should  do  the  Job  in  most  cities. 

During  debate  of  the  Armed  Forces  appro- 
priation bill,  one  Congressman  charged  that 
57,000  military  officers  and  men — the  equiva- 
lent of  two  divisions — were  engaged  In  ob- 
taining recruits.  This  is  a  waste  of  both 
manpower  and  money,  and  such  waste  ought 
to  be  stopped. 

The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Medical  Corps,  the  Army  engineers,  and  10 
other  defense  agencies  today  each  have  dif- 
ferent and  separate  purchasing  agencies  to 
do  their  buying.  These  15  different  rival 
Armed  Forces  buying  agencies  now  compet* 
with  one  another  In  the  purchase  of  supplies. 
Congressional  investigations  have  reveale<l 
that  In  the  purchase  of  as  simple  an  Item 


as  a  50-v.'att  lamp  bulb  some  Armed  Forces 
agencies  bought  these  bulbs  for  as  little  as 
10  cents  each  while  other  Armed  Forces 
•gendee  paid  as  high  as  37  cents  for  the 
•ame  bulb.  Instead  of  16  catalogs  from 
which  Armed  Forces  purchases  are  made  and 
16  purchasing  agencies  to  do  the  Armed 
Forces  buying,  there  should  be  only  1. 
One  newspaper  editorial  which  I  read  re- 
cently predicted  that  $5,000,000,000  a  year 
could  tw  saved  taxpayers  by  a  unified  pur- 
chasing system  for  the  buying  of  supplies. 
Tet,  under  our  present  slipshod  and  incom- 
petent manat^ement,  nothing  Is  done  to  cor- 
rect this  obviously  oostly  and  wasteful  meth- 
od of  buying. 

One  of  the  most  confusing  and  costly 
things  about  our  present  Federal  establish- 
ment Is  Its  multitude  at  overlapping  agen- 
cies. Twenty  years  ago,  according  to  the 
Hoover  Report,  we  had  800  boards,  bureaus, 
and  commissions  In  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Today,  according  to  the  Hoover  Re- 
port, we  have  1,818.  Many  of  these  boards, 
commissions,  and  bureaus  do  the  same  work 
that  already  is  being  carried  on  by  other 
agencies. 

For  example,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice recently  reported  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  14  agencies  handling  Its  Fed- 
eral forasts,  28  agencies  engaged  in  welfare 
mattera,  29  agencies  In  lending  Federal 
funds.  84  agencies  employed  In  acquiring 
land,  and  66  agencies  In  the  gathering  of 
•tattetlcs. 

With  fewer  agencies,  boards,  and  oommls- 
■lona.  Oovernment  would  be  far  less  con- 
fustnig  and  mucb   less  costly. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In  7  years, 
our  Oovernment  has  given  away  to  foreign 
naUons  a  total  of  $48,382,000,000.  Even  now. 
with  an  unexpended  balance  of  $3,000,000,- 
000  on  hand  In  the  foreign-aid  fund,  the 
President  Is  asking  an  additional  $8,000,000.- 
000  for  additional  forelgn-ald  g^ve-away 
programs  to  foreign  naUons — some  of  which 
are  in  a  far  better  financial  position  than 
to  our  own  country. 

Many  of  the  appropriation  blUs  (or  the 
eomtng  year  already  have  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  these  bUls. 
cuts  of  more  than  $6,000,000,000  from  the 
•mount  requeated  by  thm  President  have 
been  made. 

I  predict  that  by  the  time  aU  of  these 
appropriation  bills  have  passed  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  eight  to  ten  biUlon  dol- 
lars wiU  have  been  cut  from  the  President's 
budget.  Tlie  President  said  It  cotildn't  be 
done,  but  it  has  l>een  done. 

A  dollar  saved  now  is  a  dollar  leas  in  taxes 
for  the  people  to  pay  later  on.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  every  cltlaen  that  all  waste  and  ex- 
travagance be  eliminated  from  Government. 
By  eliminating  waste  and  extravagance  from 
Government  spending  we  can  pave  the  way 
for  lowering  taxes  and  we  can  avoid  the 
dangers  of  inflation  and  national  bankruptcy. 

Canada  has  balanced  her  budget.  Canada 
Is  year  after  year  decreasing,  not  Increasing, 
as  we  are.  her  national  debt.  InfUUon  in 
Canada  Is  lees  than  In  this  country.  We 
should  emulate  the  example  the  r«»rm««Ti^ 
are  setting  for  ua. 


More  of  the  Tnitk  Aboot  the  Steel 
ControTcrsj 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ION.  ABRAHAM  J.  NULTER 

or  HrW  TOBK 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Wedneadaf.  AprU  f,  1952 

Mr.   MULTER.     Mr.    Speaker,   those 
who  would  like  to  learn  the  true  facts 


underljring  the  controversy  between 
management  and  lattor  in  the  steel  dis- 
pute should  read  the  following  state- 
ment. 

Incidentally,  Gov.  Ellis  Amall's  state- 
ment has  stood  up  under  days  of  wither- 
ing cross-examination  by  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Trc  ops  PoemoN  om  Stxel  Puczs 

(Based  on  facts  and  figures  presented  by 
Ellis  Arnall.  Director  of  Price  StabUlzatlou. 
in  appearances  before  congressional  com- 
mittees) 

The  OfBce  of  Price  Stabilisation,  under  au- 
thority of  Congress,  has  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  country  against  unreasonable  price 
rises. 

OPS  doesn't  try  to  decide  by  guesswork 
whether  a  price  rise  would  be  unreasonable. 
It  has  general  rules,  or  standards,  for  decid- 
ing those  questions. 

Without  such  standards,  price  control 
could  not  operate. 

ON  STSCL  PKICES  THX  IBS17S  n  CLBAB 

OPS  said  the  steel  Industry  must  be  Judged 
tmder  the  same  standards  as  other  industries. 

The  steel  companies  wanted  a  price  in- 
crease greater  than  could  be  Justified  under 
those  standards. 

This  amounted  to  a  request  for  special 
privilege.  It  woiild  bring  higher  prices  not 
only  for  steel  products  but  also  for  food  and 
many  other  necessities.  All  this  would  be 
unfair  to  the  public  and  other  businessmen, 
and  entirely  unnecessary.  So.  of  course, 
OPS  said  no. 

OPS  HAS  aLKKAOT  OaASmD  $3  A  TOM 

One  standard  that  has  a  bearing  on  steel 
prices  is  the  Capebart  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  Under  It,  OPS  must 
permit  higher  price  ceUings  if  they  are  need- 
ed to  compensate  for  cost  increases  that  oc- 
curred before  July  26,  1051.  Companies  In 
many  Industries  have  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived Capehart  increasea. 

The  steel  companies  have  long  been  en- 
titled to  Capehart  increaees.  They  have  been 
In  no  hurry  to  apply.  OPS  announced  on 
AprU  25. 1952.  that  the  companies  could  apply 
for  and  get  a  Capehart  Increase  of  2.6  per- 
cent.   This  averages  abo\it  $8  a  ton. 

WTTT  KO   I  UKlHI.lt  nfCREASS  COULD  BI   JU&IiriU> 

The  steel  Industry,  facing  the  prospect  of 
paying  higher  wages,  wanted  a  price  Increase 
greater  than  $3.  It  wanted  assurance  of  thto 
before  It  woiUd  agree  to  raise  wages. 

But  a  study  of  the  figures  showed  that  the 
Industry  would  not  be  entitled  under  OPS 
standards  to  anything  except  the  Capehart 
Increase.  And  this  would  be  true  even  if 
wages  were  raised  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Wage  StablU- 
tttlon  Board  on  March  20.  1952. 

LIT'S  SCS  BOW  UVCH  THSSS  RAISES  WOTTLO  COST 

OPS  and  the  Industry's  own  experts  have 
agreed  that  the  whole  package  of  proposals 
made  by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  would 
Increase  the  Industry's  labor  costs  by  $3.49  a 
ton  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  by  $4.58  a 
ton  In  the  second  half,  and  by  $5i>4  a  ton  in 
the  first  half  of  1953. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  assxunption 
that  the  proposed  Increases  would  also  be 
given  to  the  industry's  white-collar  workers 
and  to  the  coal,  Iron  ore,  and  limestone  work- 
ers employed  t>y  the  steel  companies. 

Moreover  the  figures  are  probably  high  be- 
cause they  do  not  take  into  account  the  in- 
crease In  ]Mt)ductlvlty  (or  production  per 
man-hour)  that  to  likely  to  occur  during  the 
18  months  of  the  proposed  contract. 

So  t'le  very  maximum  increase  in  labor 
costs  that  would  result  from  adopting  the 
Wage  Board's  recommendations  would  be  leas 
than  $6  a  ton.  The  Increase  during  the  rest 
of  1952  would  be  far  below  $6. 


THCKK   18   NO   BASIS   FOB   A    SIS   BSTIMATB 

The  figures  on  labor  costs  are  consistent 
with  the  steel  companies'  own  estimates.  Yet 
Industry  leaders  claim  that  the  rise  In  total 
production  costs  would  be  not  $6  but  $13  a 
ton.  They  say  that  the  Increase  In  labor 
costs  would  be  matched  by  nn  equal  increase 
In  the  cost  of  purchased  goods  and  services. 

There  are  no  reasons,  historical  or  other- 
wise, to  believe  that  any  such  thing  will  hap- 
pen. Aside  from  that,  price  stabilization 
would  be  worse  than  futile  if  OPS  were  to 
take  into  account  an  Industry's  guesses, 
whether  or  not  well  founded,  on  what  might 
happen  to  its  costs  In  the  future.  So  the 
$12  estimate  was  never  a  good  argument  for 
a  price  Increase. 

TRX   INDT7STBT   CAW   ABSOSB   SOMZ    IMCKXA8Z   IN 
COSTS 

Since  $6  a  ton  to  the  maximum  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  wage  proposals,  and  since  the 
Industry  has  already  been  given  a  Capehart 
increase  of  $3  a  ton,  there  remains  a  net  cost 
Increase  of  roughly  $3  a  ton.  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  thto  Jiistlflee  a  further  price 
rise,  OPS  applied  Its  Industry  Earnings 
Standard. 

Thto  standard  to  used  in  determining 
whether  price  ceilings  for  any  industry  are 
fair  and  equitable  as  required  by  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  It  provides  a  method  of 
finding  out  how  far  an  Industry  can  go  in 
absorb' ng  cost  increases.  Some  cost  absorp- 
tion W  essential  to  any  price-control  pro- 
gram. If  all  cost  Increases  were  automati- 
cally passed  on  In  the  form  of  higher  ceUlngs. 
the  spiral  of  higher  wages,  hlgber  prices, 
higher  parity,  higher  cost  of  living,  higher 
wages,  higher  prices,  and  so  on,  would  pro- 
ceed unchecked. 

Under  the  Industry  Earnings  Standard. 
OPS  must  raise  prices  for  an  Industry  If  and 
when  Its  return  on  the  owners'  investment, 
before  taxes,  faUs  below  85  percent  of  the 
level  enjoyed  In  the  best  S  out  of  the  4 
years  1946  through  1949. 

Thto  formula  to  the  one  used  by  Congress 
In  1950  when  it  defined  excess  profits  for  the 
purpose  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  The  use  at 
that  formula  by  OPS,  therefore,  simply  means 
that  an  Industry  to  not  entitled  to  higher 
price  ceUlngs  so  long  as  the  Increase  would 
only  raise  its  excess  profits. 

For  the  steel  industry,  the  best  3  years 
were  1947,  1948,  and  1949.  They  were  the 
most  profitable  years  the  industry  had  ex- 
perienced since  World  War  I. 

In  those  3  years,  the  steel  companies  aSUU 
ated  with  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute earned  an  average  of  $843,000,000  a  year, 
before  taxes.  Thto  was  a  return  of  18Vi  per- 
cent on  the  owners'  investment. 

In  1051,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  the  same  companies  earned 
$1,918,000,000  before  taxes.  Thto  was  a  re- 
turn of  about  32  percent  on  the  owners* 
Investment. 

The  net  cost  Increase  of  $3  a  ton  that 
would  result  from  the  $6  cost  of  the  Wage 
Board's  proposato  less  the  $3  Capebart  price 
Increase  would  mean  a  $225,000,000  cut  in 
earnings  based  on  1951  production  rates. 
Subtracting  this  from  the  1951  earnings  of 
$1,918,000,000  still  leaves  81,893.000.000.  and 
that  would  be  a  return  of  more  than  28 
percent  on  the  owners'  investment. 

If  you  prefer  to  use  the  somewhat  larger 
earnings  figures  of  the  entire  steel  Industry 
Instead  of  only  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  pattern  to 
about  the  same. 

In  other  words,  even  If  the  industry  earn- 
ings standard  provided  for  a  minimum  of 
150  percent  of  the  level  at  the  base  period 
(instead  of  85  percent),  the  Industry  stiU 
would  not  be  entitled  to  higher  prices. 

sABMiiraa  Amm  taxis  wools  makx  mo 


Steel    companies,    of    course,    are    paying 
higher  taxes  now  than  they  did  in  the  base 
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period,  along  with  everyone  else.  Because 
ot  this  some  steel  executives  have  objected 
to  the  Industry  earnings  standard  on  the 
ground  that  It  deals  with  earnings  before 
taxes  and  not  after  taxes. 

Profits  after  taxes  cannot  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  price-control  policy.  Congress,  in 
enacting  tax  laws,  expresses  its  judgment  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  tax  burden 
should  be  distributed.  If  the  argument  of 
the  steel  fcompanles  were  accepted.  OPS 
would  In  effect  be  changing  the  congressional 
decision  by  permitting  certain  industries  and 
groups  to  shift  their  Just  share  of  the  burden 
to  those  less  able  to  support  it.  Simple  Jus- 
tice would  then  require  that  personal  taxes 
be  Included  In  meas\iring  changes  in  living 
costs,  and  workers  would  be  entitled  to  larger 
cost-of-living  adj\istments  In  their  pay. 
Likewise,  taxes  would  have  to  be  Included 
as  an  element  In  farmers'  costs.  If  each 
group  should  thus  avoid  its  share,  the  net 
result  would  be  to  shift  the  burden  of  the 
defense  program  onto  those  indlvldvials  and 
Industries  that  were  unable  to  "pass  the 
buck"  further  along  the  line. 

But  even  if  the  industry-earnings  stand- 
ard were  applied  to  profits  after  taxes,  the 
result  would  be  no  different  for  the  steel 
Industry,  at  least  in  1952.  Steel  profits  have 
advanced  more  rapidly  tham  taxes,  and  there- 
fore present  profits  after  taxes  are  greater 
than  pre-Korean  profits  after  taxes. 

MM   VKWAaaAUmO    IIVCKKASB    WOXrU)    BtTST   THS 

coxnmr 
Then  are  those  who  understand  and  accept 
the  fact  that  no  OPS  standard — except  the 
Capehart  amendment — entitles  the  steel  In- 
dustry to  a  price  rise,  but  who  still  feel 
that  In  the  interest  of  peace  and  harmony 
It  would  be  advisable  to  yield  in  this  one 


They  ask :  What  harm  could  It  do? 

The  answer  is  that  it  would  cause  Irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  stabilization  program. 

An  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  price  rise 
would  have  to  be  pyramided  all  through  the 
production  and  distribution  of  steel  products. 
Under  existing  law  it  would  inevitably  grow 
larger  by  the  time  it  reached  the  retail  level 
because  distributors'  normal  percentage 
mark-ups  would  have  to  be  maintained. 

The  impact  would  not  stop  there.  Greater 
coats  of  Government  purchases  would  in- 
crease the  Federal  deficit  and  swell  Infla- 
tionary pressures.  Rail  and  utility  rates 
would  rise.  Higher  prices  for  farm  machin- 
ery, fence  wire,  and  other  things  bought  by 
farmers  would  raise  the  parity  index  and  thvis 
lift  the  minimum  level  of  price  ceilings  on 
farm  products.  A  higher  cost  of  living  would 
bring  fiirther  cost-of-living  increases  in  wage 
rates.  Public  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  dollar  would  suffer,  affecting  the  saving 
and  spending  habits  of  consumers. 

Many  industries  have  been  forced  to  absorb 
cost  increases  under  OPS  standards.  If  the 
standards  were  broken  for  steel,  how  could 
CV8  expect  to  hold  them  rise  where? 


Fam  Def  emeBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  ICINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Minneapolis  Star  dated  April 

26.  1952: 

Au  Too  Mant  Tamu  Bots  Bdko  DxmuxD? 

A  letter  asks  about  draft  deferments  for 
farm  youth.  The  correspondent  cites  the 
situation  in  an  Iowa  community.  He  might 
be  surprised  to  know  that  Minnesota  has 
a  larger  ratio  of  farm  deferments  than  any 
other  State.  About  10.000  farm  boys  have 
been  deferred,  comparev.  to  500  in  Industry. 

Before  anyone  gets  excited  about  those 
figures,  however,  all  facts  in  the  situation 
should  be  considered.  State  headquarters  of 
selective  service  says  3.168  young  men  were 
drafted  from  Minnesota  farms  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1962.  They  number  23.28  per- 
cent of  the  State's  draftees.  Population  on 
farms  is  about  25  percent  of  Minnesota's 
total  population.  On  that  buis  farm  boys 
are  hardly  slackers. 

Many  farmers  think  they  have  good  rea- 
sons for  even  more  deferments  of  their  sons. 
"The  Government  is  asking  for  a  7-percent 
Increase  in  food  production  this  year.  Farm- 
ers point  to  the  dwindling  supply  of  agricul- 
tural labor  and  wonder  how  thej  can  meet 
the  new  quotas. 

Yesterday  the  State  employnxent  and  ae- 
ciirity  division  published  its  first  report  on 
a  1952  farm-labor  survey.  Farmers  were 
asked  to  list  the  workers  they  would  need 
to  hire  this  season  or  the  surplus  workers 
on  their  farms  who  would  be  available  for 
other  farms.  Only  46  surplus  hired  hands 
were  listed.  The  same  batch  of  returns 
showed  891  workers  needed  immediately,  497 
more  in  May.  503  more  in  June,  515  in  July, 
and  622  on  top  of  all  those  for  harvest. 

These  returns  represent  only  a  small  part 
of  the  farm-labor  shortage  in  Minnesota,  per- 
haps a  more  acute  situation  than  fanners 
have  known  since  the  war. 

How  will  the  deficit  be  made  up?  State 
employment  offices  the  other  day  listed  only 
81  individual  farm  hands  and  nine  couples 
ready  to  work  on  farms.  Mexicans  will  be 
brought  in.  Cities  will  supply  some.  But 
farmers  say  their  best  hands  are  their  sons. 

They  cite  hardship  cases  without  end  to 
the  draft  boards,  to  county  agents,  to  their 
legislators,  to  the  Oovemw.  to  the  Prwl- 
dent.  There  la  the  old  man  barely  able  to 
work  himself  and  with  only  one  boy  left 
on  the  farm.  There's  the  dairy  operator 
with  30  cows  who  will  have  to  sell  some  of 
his  cattle  if  his  boy  goes  into  military  serv- 
ice. In  almost  every  case  the  farmer  pleads 
that  his  boy  is  an  expert  mechanic  needed 
to  run  and  repair  the  machines  on  the  farm. 

To  defer  or  not  to  defer  farm  boys  is  a 
toiigh  question  for  draft  boards.  It  has  been 
the  plan  to  put  a  fanner  on  each  board. 
But  farmers  have  been  reluctant  to  serT^— 
the  "heat"  sometimes  Is  terrific. 

In  general  the  farm  organizations  have 
asked  only  that  each  case  be  considered  on 
its  individual  merits.  That — despite  an  oc« 
caslonal  abxise  of  the  deferment  power — 
apparently  has  been  the  rule. 


Inteniatiooal  Labor  OrfaBaatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PKNK8TXVA1VU 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATn^KS 

Thursday.  May  1,  1952 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remailcs  in  the  Ric 
OBO.  I  am  inserting  the  address  of  Hon. 


Augustine  B.  Kelley.  delivered  at  the  an- 
nual congressional  dinner  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  April  29.  1952,  as 
follows: 

Today  the  subject  of  labor-management 
relations  is  much  in  the  headlines.  It  is  the 
topic  of  conversation.  Why?  Because  there 
are  disagreements,  dispute*.  These  are  al- 
wa3rs  news.  But  where  there  is  one  disagree- 
ment, there  are  hundreds  of  agreemcnta — 
agreements  worked  out  through  collectlTe 
bargaining,  where  collective  bargaining  Is 
entered  into  freely,  unrestricted,  and  devoid 
of  external  infiuences.  An  agreement  by  this 
method  is  not  news;  hence,  few  people  real- 
ize that  thousands  of  contracts  are  nego- 
tiated annually  without  a  dispute. 

Through  the  years  we  have  acoompllahed 
much  In  management-labor  relations.  It  Is 
a  concomitance  of  our  free  enterprise,  capi- 
talistic order.  Continued  improvement  of 
labor-management  relations  rests  firmly 
upon  the  continued  success  of  the  free 
enterprise,  capitalistic  order.  Oonversdy,  It 
may  be  said  that  the  latter  rests  upon  the 
former.  Success  in  the  relationship  gives 
economic  and  social  benefits  both  to  em- 
ployer and  employee.  It  Is  our  own  singular 
accomplishment.  Other  nations,  other  peo- 
ples, are  unfamiliar  with  it.  They  hare 
miich  to  learn  from  us,  and  they  and  w 
would  be  benefited.  The  system  of  labor- 
management  relations,  as  we  practice  It, 
would  Improve  their  living  standards  and 
enrich  their  people.  It  would  aid  Im- 
mensely in  curtaUlng  an  Influx  of  goods  to 
our  shores  which  are  produced  by  exploited 
labor.  It  would  reduce  chUd  employment 
and  provide  protection  i<x  women  In  In- 
dustry. 

We  have  a  vehicle  through  which  we  can 
infiuenc*  other  nations  In  these  directions. 
It  Is  the  International  Labor  Organixatlon. 
founded  in  1919  and  now  encompassing  85 
nations,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
constitution  was  prepared  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference.  The  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization became  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
saUles.  It  has  survived  throtigh  the  years 
and  Is  now  the  only  remaining  part  of  the 
League  of  Nations  incorporated  Into  the 
United  Nations. 

As  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  Oor- 
emment  delegate  to  the  International  Labor 
Conference  on  four  different  occasions.  X 
have  been  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  In- 
terest and  sjrmpathy  shown  by  other  national 
groups  toward  our  free-enterprla*  order, 
with  our  advanced  labor-management  rela- 
tions. I  was  Impreesed  at  other  national 
delegates  participating  in  the  discussions 
with  alacrity  and  knowledge.  I  was  en- 
couraged by  their  progress  and  with  their 
eagerness  for  Information.  It  was  apparent 
that  our  country  wielded  great  influence,  and 
our  delegates  were  given  close  attention  both 
in  the  general  conference  and  In  the  com- 
mittee assemblies.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  through 
this  organization  and  that  we  can  accom- 
pUah  more.  And  we  have  learned  much 
throxigh  It  of  the  problems  of  other  natlona, 
of  their  backwardness,  their  extreme  na- 
tionalism, their  unbelievable  Impoverish- 
ment affecting  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. 

The  International  Labor  Organization  la 
tripartite  in  character.  It  consists  of  rep- 
resentatives of  government,  management 
and  labor.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
It  is  the  only  International  organization  at 
the  governmental  level  In  which  the  em- 
ployers not  only  of  this  country  but  of  other 
countries  have  a  voice.  They  not  only  can 
speak  at  length  and  make  themselves  heard, 
but  they  can  also  vote  and  Inflxience  the 
decisions  of  the  Organisation.  These  two 
privileges  are  not  to  be  llghUy  dUmlased. 
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ne  annual  eotifereneaa  of  the  II/>.  whleb 
are  usuaUy  held  in  Geneva,  nwll—laml. 
constitute  an  immensely  important  world 
forum.  There  Is  no  other  organization  or 
neehanlsm  through  which  the  American 
employer  cftn  make  his  views  known  not 
only  to  the  employers  at  aome  65  countries 
but  also  to  the  worken  of  these  countries 
and  to  the  representatlTes  of  the  govern- 
ments of  these  countrlea.  And  the  United 
States  employer  has  a  great  deal  that  needs 
to  be  said  or  that  should  be  said  to  theee 
groups  in  other  countries.  I  believe  it  la 
somewhat  ot  an  tinderstateroent  to  say  that 
the  American  employer  Is  misunderstood  In 
many  countries  throughom  the  world.  For 
various  reasons  and  not  only  bacause  of  aome 
of  the  vicious  propaganda  being  circulated 
from  iron-curtain  country  sources,  the  prac- 
tices as  well  as  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
American  employers  can  be  and  have  been 
readily  distorted. 

Those  of  you  who  have  visited  tn  Europe 
are  Intimately  acquainted  with  Ita  deeply 
Imbedded  beliefs  In  cartels  and  mooopoUes. 
Those  of  you  who  have  talked  with  European 
employers  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  oon- 
vlnee  them  of  the  efficacies  of  a  iMt>ad  free 
market  without  tariffs,  without  exchange 
raatrlcttona,  without  differences  In  labor 
standards  and  marketing  condltloDS.  As 
Warren  H.  Phillips  has  pointed  out  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  term  "capitalism" 
has  quite  a  different  connotation  In  Europe. 
where  it  Is  generally  aaaoclated  with  the  Idea 
ot  Impoverished  American  workmen  living 
and  working  In  a  society  where  only  the 
wealthy  few  have  television  sets  and  auto- 
mobiles and  own  homea.  Capitalism  in 
Em  ope  meana  cartels  and  monopolies  and 
restrictions  which  keep  prloes  up  and  pro- 
duction down. 

I  aaentlon  aU  this  beeaus*  I  tliink  It  Is 
only  now  that  the  American  employers  are 
beginning  to  grasp  the  great  usefulneaa  that 
no  conferenoes  and  committee  meetings 
can  be  to  them,  from  the  viewpoint  of  trying 
to  make  the  peoples  of  other  countries  under- 
stand what  kind  of  an  economic  system  we 
have  tn  this  country  and  what  Is  responsible 
for  Its  success. 

Not  the  least  among  the  great  oppoitunl- 
tles  which  the  HO  offers  to  United  Btates 
employers,  I  would  mention  that  through 
Its  efforts  to  improve  the  working  conditions 
of  workers  throughout  the  world,  through 
Its  encouragement  and  support  of  free  trade- 
tmlonism.  the  HO  is  helplzxg  to  build  a  bul- 
wark against  the  Inroads  of  commtmlsm. 

After  all.  at  what  point  Is  much  of  the 
major  effort  of  the  Iron-curtaln  countries 
being  oonoentrated?  At  the  woi^era.  c€ 
course.  And  who  can  blame  tike  poorly  paid, 
ill-fed.  poorly  clothed,  and  badly  housed 
worker  who  falls  for  some  of  the  gUtterInc 
Oommunist  promlseaf  It  Is  therefore  at  the 
trade-union  level  that  some  of  the  most  ef- 
fective fighting  against  communism  must  be 
waged  and  Is  being  waged,  and  the  American 
employem  would  be  wise  to  encourage  and 
support  these  eOOrts  ttaroogh  every  poaalble 
means,  which  includes  playing  a  positive, 
active,  and  constructive  role  in  the  ILO. 

Just  as  long  as  free  labor  and  tree  trade* 
unionism  exist  In  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  our  American 
way  of  life  rests  on  •  firm  foundation  stone. 
But  dlrtatorshlps  of  various  kinds  have  en- 
slaved workingmen  by  actually  putting  them 
in  f(Ht:ed-labor  camps  and  have  effectively 
tied  ths  hands  of  the  rsst  of  the  working 
population  by  abolishing  such  fundamental 
rights  as  that  ot  freedom  of  association. 
These  are  some  of  the  first  steps  taken  by 
thoee  wiu)  fear  the  extraordinary  power  of 
freemen.  It  is  important  to  turn  the  spot- 
light on  those  countries  where  these  funda- 
mental rights  liave  been  violated.    This  Is 


at  the  few  ways  we  have  at  the 
time  at  trying  to  influence  theee  countries 
and  get  them  to  mend  their  ways.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  hide  shameful  thlngi  when  one  Is 
covered  by  a  brlUlant  spotlight  and  Inveatt- 
gaSed  piercingly  for  Judgnoent  by  the  world's 
conscience. 

Aid  In  lifting  the  standard  of  Uvlng  at 
other  peoples  Is  not  pure  altruism.  It  la 
sound  Investment  in  new  markets.  It  Is 
good  American  enterprise. 


Bipartisaa 


Policy 


The  CaaadiaB  Watkcr  Gels  a  Bnak;  Wkj 
CaaBeC  Americans? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  waawzMeroir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  Truman  administra- 
tion is  demanding  new  and  higher  taxes 
of  the  American  people,  Canada  is  re- 
ducing the  taxes  imposed  on  her  citi- 
zens. 

Recently,  the  Canadian  Premier  an- 
nounced a  4-  to  7-peroent  reduction  in 
income-tax  levy  on  personal  incomes. 
Also,  Canada  cut  her  cigarette  tax  by  3 
cents  a  pack  and  reducei  her  excise  tax 
on  new  cars  by  $100  to  $400  a  car  and 
wiped  out  the  15-percent  excise  tax  she 
has  been  charging  on  stores,  washing 
machines,  and  refrigerators. 

Canada  has  balanced  her  budget.  The 
United  States  has  not  Canada  is  liying 
within  her  national  tax  income,  whereas 
in  the  United  States  Truman  is  asking  an 
$85,400,000,000  national  budget  on  an 
expected  national  tax  income  of  $71.- 
000,000,000  which,  If  the  Truman  budget 
is  granted,  will  leave  this  Nation  with 
a  $14,000,000,000  deficit  during  the  com- 
Ing  year. 

Under  Canadian  policies  of  economy 
and  thrift  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Canadian  dollar  is  going  up,  not  down. 
Eighteen  months  ago  the  Canadian  dol- 
lar was  worth  10  cents  less  than  the 
American  dollar,  which  means  that  at 
that  time  a  Canadian  dollar  would  buy 
only  90  cents  in  American  goods.  To- 
day, the  Canadian  dollar  goes  for  $1.02 
in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  buy- 
ing only  90  cents  in  American  goods  as  it 
did  18  months  ago,  the  Canadian  dollar 
now  buys  $1.02  of  American  goods. 

The  Canadian  citizen.  In  less  thsm  2 
years,  has  had  his  taxes  cut,  which  leaves 
him  more  of  his  own  money  to  spend  on 
himself,  and  his  money  also  buys  more. 
In  the  United  States  the  taxpayer  pays 
more  taxes,  has  less  left  to  spend  on  his 
own  needs,  and  also  his  doUar  buys  lest 
and  less. 

The  American  worker  and  farmer,  wltb 
the  right  kind  of  government  in  Wash* 
ington.  would  get  a  better  break  for  hlm« 
self  and  his  family. 

If  Canada  can  do  It,  why  cannot  we? 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiaooMsDf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Monday,  May  5.  1952 

Mr. WILEY.  Mr. President. on Aprill9 
it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  an  address 
before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors.  That  address  has  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  which  has  been 
most  welcome,  as  we  have  reviewed  the 
basis  of  United  States  foreign  poUey. 

Because  this  subject  is  so  significant 
there  has  inevitably  been  both  pro  and 
con  opinion  on  it. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  by 
other  Senators  to  some  of  the  newspaper 
criticism  which  has  been  voiced  against 
that  address.  But  I  am  glad  to  my  that 
from  the  American  people  themselves 
and  from  many  responsible  newspapers 
has  come  a  gratifying  outpouring  of  en- 
dorsement 

I  have  in  my  hand  several  such  edi- 
torials. They  range  from  newspapers  o( 
small  towns  to  those  of  much  larger 
towns.  These  editorials  praise  the  ad- 
dress. I  do  not  submit  them  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time  because  I  am  especially 
interested  in  the  fact  that  they  have  per- 
sonally praised  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Like  any  other  human  being.  I  am 
grateful  for  kind  words  of  endorsement, 
but  this  is  not  a  personal  Issue.  Whether 
the  editorials  praise  the  senior  Senatra: 
from  Wisconsin  or  whether  they  do  not 
makes  no  difference  whatsoever.  I  am 
interested  basically  in  that  they  praised 
the  ideas  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  expressed. 

As  I  stated  In  my  address  that  day. 
what  should  be  debated  is  not  men  but 
principles,  not  personalities  but  ideas. 

The  world  has  been  contracted.  We 
are  living  on  a  pretty  small  stage.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  that  part  of  it  that 
we  call  America  is  retained.  Foreign 
policy  involves  a  clash  of  ideas.  I  want 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  to  know  that 
the  idea  of  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy, 
the  idea  of  unity  at  the  water's  edge  defi- 
nitely meets  with  the  continued  approval 
of  the  majority  of  the  American  people, 
election  year  or  not. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  various  edito- 
rials and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  ask  that  they  be  followed  by  the  pre- 
pared text  ot  an  earlier  foreign  policy 
address  which  I  had  delivered  before  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  Lehigh  Valley  on 
Wednesday,  April  19.  3  days  prior  to  my 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors:* 
talk. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 
[Prom  tlie  Birmingham  News] 
BxToWD  PaRisAjrsHxr 

ICtny  extreme  exchanges  have  teea  re- 
corded in  recent  montiis  between  Democrata 
and  Republicans — and  particularly  wltlx  r»- 
q>ect  to  foreign  policy.    Some  rsMtas  a*y 
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h*y«  tb«  Impression  that  the  dlrlslon  be« 
tveen  party  leaders  In  this  respect  has  be- 
come very  wide.  If  not  almost  Irreconcilable, 
since  the  death  of  Senator  Vandenberg,  who 
did  so  much  to  bring  about  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  parties  In  this  field.  There 
are  Important  differences  between  leaders  of 
the  two  parties  In  this  connection.  There 
has  been  no  little  bitterness  in  the  expres- 
sion of  these  differences.  But  It  would  be 
wrong  to  assume  that  cooperation  on  foreign 
policy  between  opposing  party  leaders  has 
altogether  vanished,  that  a  spirit  of  discord 
and  mutual  distrust  has  altogether  taken 
over. 

An  extraordinary  testimonial  to  the  prev- 
alence of  a  very  different  spirit  on  the  part 
of  two  national  leaders  of  opposing  parties 
Impressed  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  at  their  recent  con- 
vention in  Washington.  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  and  Senator  Aucxandxs  Wn.rr,  of 
Wisconsin,  ranking  Republican  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  were  the  chief 
speakers  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  editors. 

Senator  Wilxt  spoke  first,  making  a  mov- 
ing plea  for  a  broad  cooperative  spirit  be- 
tween the  parties  in  the  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  affairs.  In  contrast  to  the 
attitude  of  some  Republicans,  be  generously 
declared  that  there  is  "a  good  deal  of  which 
•very  American  can  be  proud"  in  "our  inter- 
national relations." 

He  said  he  would  "oppose,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  not  personality,  the  efforts  of  any- 
one within  my  own  party,  or  in  any  other 
party,  who  has  the  mistaken  idea  that  sim- 
ply because  the  other  fellow  recommended 
a  policy.  It  Is  necessarily  wrong.  We  are 
first  and  last,"  he  continued,  "of  that  breed 
called  Americans." 

"I  will  oppoae  the  effort  of  anyone  in 
•Ither  party  to  assume  that  It  is  good  poli- 
tics or  good  sense  to  criticize  others  unjus- 
tUUbly" 

The  Senator  w«^t  on  to  list  "constructive 
achievements  of  which  we  must  be  proud." 
He  mentioned  increasing  teamwork  between 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government;  nonpartisan  cooperation,  par- 
ticularly on  Euroi>ean  policy;  mutual  aid  for 
defense,  which  he  said  must  be  continued; 
the  Marshall  plan,  which  he  said  had  "gen- 
uinely brought  about  economic  miracles  in 
Europe";  encouraging  military  progress  in 
Western  Europe;  what  he  called  partial  suc- 
cess in  Korea. 

After  WiLZT  had  spoken.  Secretary  Ache- 
son  opened  his  address  with  a  tribute  to  the 
Wisconsin  Senator,  saluting  him  with  affec- 
tion and  esteem. 

Of  course,  the  Secretary  and  the  Senator 
are  not  in  agreement  on  all  things.  Indeed, 
complete  accord  is  not  to  be  expected  be- 
tween any  individual  on  many-sided,  com- 
plex matters  of  policy.  But  they  gave  a 
demonstration  of  mutual  respect  which  was 
heartening  to  their  hearers.  Such  an  atti- 
tude not  only  makes  for  constructive  com- 
promise and  cooperation.  It  also,  we  believe, 
can  bring  wide  popular  and  political  re- 
sponse. 

(From  the  Chippewa  Falls   (Wis.)    Herald- 
Telegram  ] 

Sknatob  Wn.cT,  Statismak 
When  Wisconsin's  senior  Senator,  Alkxan- 
Dsa  WxLZT,  spoke  recently  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  his  remarks 
brought  him  national  attention  and  the 
accolade  of  citizens  the  country  over. 

His  refusal  to  change  his  views  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  even  In  this  year  when 
political  tempers  will  likely  rise,  has  raised 
his  stature  above  that  of  others  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  who  did  not  dare  express 
themselves  as  he  had.  Senator  Wn.rr  dis- 
dained political  advantage,  referring  Instead 
to  present  a  united  front  to  the  world. 

Only  Friday  there  were  Republican  Sena- 
tors who  said  their  colleague  had  been  mis- 


understood— ^that  his  remarks  did  not  wipe 
out  the  criticism  voiced  in  previoxis  speeches. 
Last  week  the  Badger  solon  t<^d  the  editors 
that  the  Republican  role  In  foreign  affairs 
must  be  constructive,  that  "our  big  Job  now 
Is  not  to  dwell  on  the  mistakes  of  the  past." 

His  statement  furnished  a  voice  of  reason 
on  Capitol  Hill  where  too  frequently  all  la 
confusion.  His  words  of  statesmanship  were 
to  the  effect  that,  despite  mistakes  m  our 
international  relations,  "there  is  a  good  deal 
of  which  every  American  can  be  proud."  He 
also  spoke  of  "Increasing  teamwork  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches'  on 
foreign  policy  and  of  achievements  In 
strengthening  Western  Europe. 

Senator  Wn.KT  is  the  ranking  member  of 
his  party  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. He  would  step  into  the  chairman- 
ship should  the  next  Senate  be  controlled 
by  the  Republicans.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
our  own  Chippewa  Falls  Senator  represent- 
ing our  State  in  Washington  will  be  fully 
qualified  to  take  over  the  post  held  by  the 
late  Senator  Vandenberg.  of  Michigan.  His 
statesmanship  and  regard  for  the  public 
Interest  prove  that. 

[From  the  Vernon  Coimty  (Wis.)  Censor] 

Senator  Wiu.t  told  a  meeting  of  dally 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  that  he 
would  not  go  along  with  the  thesis  that  Just 
because  the  foreign  policy  of  ova  coimtry 
was  made  by  the  other  party  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily wrong. 

The  Senator  Is  right.  Our  foreign  policy, 
though  possibly  lacking  in  deUll  or  in  local 
administration,  has  broad  significance  which 
will  be  recognized  by  history.  It  Is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  free  people  who  are  standing 
up  coxirageously  against  the  world  menace 
of  communism. 

Senator  Wn.rr  has  wisely  pointed  out  that 
OTir  foreign  policy  is  a  policy  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  declared  himself  for  it.  We  dont 
think  that  hU  statement  is  "me  toUm."  Ws 
think,  rather,  that  it  Is  sensible  recognition 
that  In  an  election  year  It  is  dangerous  to 
our  future  to  try  to  undermine  some  of  the 
fundamental  building  blocks  of  our  Nation 
Jxist  to  create  oratory  for  political  piuposss. 

[From  the  Grant  Coimty  (Wis.)  Inde- 
pendent 1 

Wisconsin's  United  States  Senator  Atn- 
AMoxa  Wn.rr  covered  himself  with  distinc- 
tion last  Saturday  in  an  address  before  ths 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
meeting  in  Washington. 

It  was  a  speech  that  made  headlines  from 
coast  to  coast,  for  then  and  there  he  pub- 
licly broke  with  the  carping  criticism  and 
narrow  partisanship  that  has  been  calling 
the  tune  on  Republican  policy  to  date. 

"I  for  one,"  the  Senator  said,  "bave  al- 
ways held  the  Ijelief  that  the  Republican 
Party  should  be  as  willing  and  eager  to  praise 
constructive  achievements  as  it  should  be  to 
point  out  shortcomings. 

"And  I  say  that  In  oxir  international  rela- 
tions there  Is  a  good  deal  of  which  every 
American  can  be  proud.  Make  no  mistake. 
I  have  drawn  attention  in  the  past,  and  will 
In  the  future  draw  attention  to  situations 
which  I  feel  merit  criticism,  either  in  do- 
mestic or  foreign  relations. 

"But  I  will  oppose,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, not  personality,  the  efforts  of  anyone 
within  my  own  party,  or  in  any  other  party, 
who  has  the  mistaken  Idea  that  simply  be- 
cause the  other  fellow  recommended  a  pol- 
icy. It  is  necessarily  wrong.  We  are  first  and  • 
last  of  that  breed  called  Americans."  Sena- 
tor Wn.xT  declared. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  the  tremendous 
come-back  Europe  has  made  with  the  help  of 
the  Marshall  plan  In  stemming  the  tide  of 
Communist  expansion.  Although  he  referred 
to  the  "great  many  mistakes"  that  preceded 


the  invasion  of  Korea,  "there  is."  he  said, 
"constructlTS  nsws  svenia  Asia."* 

Alexander  Jones,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  remarked 
after  Senator  Wilxt  had  concluded,  that  his 
address  was  reminiscent  of  ths  lata  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg. 

"I  can  think  of  no  high«  praise."  he  said. 

Nor  can  we. 

[From  the  Bsu  Claire  (Wis.)  Daily  Telegram) 
All  In  all,  It  Is  pleasant  to  realize  that  wa 
have  in  the  Senate  a  representative  who  is 
sble  and  willing*  to  stand  up  and  fight  for 
what  he  believes  right  regutUess  of  wliat 
the  political  winds  may  be. 


ST  Bon.  ALXxANsxa  Wilxt,  or  Wu- 
cowanr.  Baroas  Emcinkzss  Clus  or  i-"^"?w 
VALUT.  APBZL  16.  1953 

THz  DaxcnoN  m  whkh  ws  aax  HSAnifo 
I   should   like   to   dlsniss   with    you   tba 
direction  in  which  we  are  heading  In  our 
American  foreign  policy  today. 

But  to  get  an  understanding  of  that  direc- 
tion which  we  are  taking  today,  perhaps  It 
might  bo  well  to  take  a  look  backward  and 
get  a  Wider  view  of  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy  since  it  was  fotmded. 

Three  perio'i  in  foreign  policf 

Our   diplomatic   history   may   be   divided 
Into  three  periods.    The  first  was  from  1770    * 
to  1836,  when  we  were  basically  building  tha 
state. 

Ths  next  period  was  from  1836  to  18B6. 
which  might  be  called  the  continental  as- 
I>anslon  period. 

And  the  third,  from  18iM  to  the  present, 
known  as  ths  period  of  world  power  and 
world  wars. 

Dxulng  the  first  period,  the  rights  of  maa 
were  written  Into  the  constitutions  of  tha 
Western  World.  There  was  our  own  revo- 
lution, the  French  revolution  and  the  Latin 
American  revolutions.  Now  as  we  look  back, 
we  realise  to  a  large  extent  how  our  own 
battle  was  successful  largely  because  of  tha 
Xorttmate  intervention  of  absolutist  Franca. 

Then  we  see  how.  because  of  critical  soo- 
nomic  and  political  conditions  in  Franca 
herself,  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  and 
nationalism  became  dominant  in  Europe. 
During  this  age  of  emancipation,  our  for- 
eign policy  could  briefly  and  simply  be  statad 
as  freedom  of  the  seas,  of  international 
straits  and  rivers  and  abstention  from  Eu- 
ropean politics  and  wars. 

During  the  first  period  we  developed  what 
Is  known  as  the  nontransfer  principle,  which 
meant  opposition  to  transfer  of  European 
colonial  dominions  In  the  New  World  from 
one  European  sovereign  to  another. 

Then  follows  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
told  Etiropean  countries,  "hands  off  the  New 
World."  There  was  also  the  ■  beginning  ot 
the  good  neighbor  policy.  And  implicit  In 
all  these  was  the  spirit  of  an tl- imperialism. 
America  expanded  aeroas  continent 

During  this  age  of  emancipation,  we  ac- 
quired the  Louisiana  Territory  in  1803.  Four 
decades  later,  there  followed  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Texas  into  the  Union  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  Civil  War.  But  even  then,  as 
America  pushed  westward  in  continental  ex- 
pansion, there  was  no  permanent  change  in 
our  foreign  policy.  And  for  a  generation  or 
more  afterward,  while  Europe  remained 
evenly  balanced  in  power,  while  the  BrltUh 
Navy  dominated  the  seas,  our  policy  con- 
tinued substantially  the  same,  following  ths 
word  and  the  spirit  of  Washington's  fara- 
well  address. 

America  as  a  world  power 
But  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, there  appeared  on  ths  horizon  threa 
new    world    powers — Germany,    the    United 
States  and  Japan.    Historians  generally  say 
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that  we  emerged  as  a  world  power  after  tha 
(^MBlsh-AaMrlcan  war  by  i^ieh  wa  had  ba- 
eaoM  sorareign  ot  Puerto  Rloo,  protector  of 
Cuba,  In  paassslmi  ai  the  Phlllpplnas  and 
itslisss  of  the  Osribbaan. 

Wis  bad  already  aequlrsd  In  1860,  ttia  Hol- 
land. Baksr,  and  Jarvls  Ouano  Islands  And 
In  1888,  of  course,  we  annexed  ths  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  took  Guam  from  Spain.  Wa 
had  anneze<l  Midway  in  180T  and  Waka 
Island  in  1H00.  Tbsse  Isianda.  ot  ooursa, 
we  said  we  acquired  as  dafenalva  ootposts, 
bat  tbsra  wns  in  it  all  the  budding  expan- 
sionist movtment  which  some  called  bod- 
dlnf  ImparlsJlam.  but  which  had  prevlouatj 
been  f  otvlgn  to  our  Amaiican  concepts. 

Thus,  we  became  Involved  In  the  whirlpool 
ot  tensions  and  preasnras  arising  not  only 
from  our  own  continent  but  from  the  globe 
and  rssultlng  In  a  veritable  revolution  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Open-door  policf  in  the  East 

Oar  policy  In  the  East  developed  Into 
what  Is  known  as  ths  open-door  policy.  It 
was  our  aim  to  use  peacaftU  means  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  China,  Japan,  and 
Korea.  All  Uiat  we  wanted  was  an  equality 
of  trading  opportimity.  This  was  contrary  to 
the  position  taken  by  the  European  powers 
which   sought    territorial    expansion. 

We  have  briefly  traced  these  steps  in  order, 
for  example,  that  we  migfct  see  how  we 
IntiaUy  got  into  the  Far  last  wtasra  «a  are 
now  fighting  a  major  war. 

The  cxpariment  of  tha  Laagua 

On  the  S'^vjnt  of  the  First  World  Wsr  in 
1914.  America  took  the  general  position  that 
It  waa  not  'tnir  war."  But  in  1B17  wa  got 
Into  it,  and  with  a  victory  in  November  1918 
we  took  a  major  step  In  our  foreign  policy 
switch. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  helped  launch 
the  League  of  Nations.  He  and  his  sup- 
porters had  a  dream  of  a  world  at  paaee. 
But  the  world  was  not  re^dy  for  unified 
action. 

Nationalism  became  rampant  again.  The 
IVeaty  of  Versailles  wss  built  upon  concepts 
of  fear  and  retribution.  Our  sillse  had  suf- 
farad  tremendotisly  Ir  the  loss  ot  manpower, 
la  tha  dlsalpatlon  of  thsir  economic  waalth. 
And  yat  there  ware  prasent  the  same  old 
hatea,  faara.  and  a  lack  of  that  needed 
cement  for  unity. 

The  result  was,  as  ws  an  know,  that  tha 
world  drifted  along  from  crisis  to  crisis.  Ws 
witnessed  the  rise  of  dictators  like  Hitler. 
Mussolini,  and  Stalin.  In  the  Bast,  the  mU- 
Itarlat  clique  ot  Japan  started  an  expan- 
sionist movement.  In  the  meanwhile  wa 
had  rafralnad  from  Joining  tha  Laagua  at 
Nations. 

The  mld-thlrtles  saw  the  cnimbllng  of  the 
International  fabric.  Germany  and  Italy  on 
the  one  hand  and  Russia  on  the  other  hand 
mada  the  dvU  war  In  Spain  a  tasting  ground 
for  World  War  n.  In  1986  came  MaasoUni's 
land-grabbing  tactloa  In  fthlo^a.  In  1987 
Japan  attacked  China.  Sho  already  had  poa- 
sesslon  of  Korea  which  was  virtually  given 
to  her  after  the  Russo- Japansse  Treaty  which 
President  Theodore  Roosevalt  had  brought 
about. 

In  Septambar  1939,  Poland  «M  Invaded 
and  World  War  n  began.  Fifteen  months 
later.  America  was  once  more  sucked  Into 
tba  whirlpool  of  batUe.  In  August  1948  came 
psaoa.  But  war  had  left  many  ugly  scars 
on  many  nations  of  the  earth.  America  pro- 
ceeded to  give  ot  her  subatancs  to  help  re- 
ganerata  the  war-torn  lands. 

Rutaia'a  glohal  amMNofu 

From  1941  to  1946,  America  had  given  gen- 
erously to  her  war-torn  allies,  including 
Soviet  Russia.  But  with  the  coming  of  peace 
came  the  realization  that  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  were  out  for  world  domination  and 
that  their  Ideology  was  In  direct  conflict  with 
America's  political,  economic,  and  rellgloua 


coooepts.  What  Is  more,  America  found  ttiat 
tha  philosophy  of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
was  la  direct  conflict  with  our  United  Btatea 
f oralgn  policy.  Tits  rssult  has  been  a  broad 
change  In  America's  International  relatUms. 
Wa  have  been  precipitated  to  leadership 
among  the  nations  of  earth.  We  have  helped 
laimch  the  United  Nations,  the  North  Atlan- 
Uc  Treaty  Organization,  the  World  Bank. 
Pan-American  Treaties,  and  the  mutual-aid 
program. 

We  hava  contributed  abundantly  to  our 
allies  so  as  to  help  maintain  their  shaky 
aoonomles. 

Foreign  policy  not  static 
Is  our  foreign  policy  then  statict  No;  it 
hss  never  been  static  since  our  war  with 
Spain.  It  cannot  be  static.  Why?  Becatise 
foreign  policy  simply  means  applying  to  the 
changing  world  facts  the  rule  of  doing  that 
which  Is  thoiight  necessary  to  preserve  ths 
Republic.  The  law  ot  self-preservation  ap- 
plies to  nations  ss  to  individuals. 

America's  forgiveness  of  enemies 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  something  that 
is  very  new  in  our  foreign  relations — some- 
thing the  world  has  never  witnessed  before. 

Heretofore  the  rule  of  "to  the  victor  belong 
the  spoils"  has  been  applied.  But  that  con- 
cept is  not  present  in  our  foreign  p<^lcy.  We 
have  applied  the  r\ile  laid  down  by  great 
philosophers  and  spiritual  thinkers,  the  rule 
of  forglvenees,  the  rule  of  "doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  be  done  by."  As  a  consequence 
we  bave  since  the  war  sotight  to  aid  our 
former  enemies  to  rebuild  their  factories  and 
homes  and  bring  hope  and  courage  to  the 
ravaged  eoula  of  aaan.  Billions  have  gone  to 
that  end. 

What  wUI  be  our  foreign  policy  tomorrow 
In  a  given  case?  That  will  depend  upon 
the  facts  and  application  of  the  rxilee.  How- 
.ever.  In  at  least  one  sense  our  foreign  pol- 
icy win  be  stable.  We  have  no  selfish  de- 
sire for  territorial  expansion,  nor  have  wa 
any  plans  for  aggression  against  any  state. 
We  believe  that  through  trial  and  error, 
the  U.  N.  organisation  may  find  the  way 
to  peace  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  wa 
Intend  to  support  Its  efforts.  We  recognize 
the  large  responsibility  that  is  America's 
now.  We  see  that  through  no  desire  of  her 
own.  but  through  the  march  of  events,  she 
Is  looked  to  by  the  free  nations  of  earth 
for  military,  political,  yes.  spiritual  direc- 
tion. That  reapooalMllty  Implies  a  lead- 
ership that  will  truly  lead,  that  will  be  genu- 
inely adequate,  that  wlU  serve  others  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  meaning  of  those 
words. 

Thus,  wa  hare  ravlawad  a  Mt  of  tba  past 
and  something  of  the  present.  Now,  let  us 
further  ana]3rze  facts  on  the  direction  In 
which  are  are  heading. 

The  global  chess  game 

I.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  we  ara 
dealing  on  a  global  chess  board  with  in- 
dividuals who  are  masters  at  chess  playing. 

We  must  never  forget  that  these  days 
chess  players  ars  not  simply  moving  one 
pawn  here,  one  king  there.  Often,  they 
take  action  at  one  point  on  the  board  merely 
to  divert  aa  from  far  mora  Important  action 
elsewhere. 

As  we  look  at  the  world  scene  therefore 
we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  intrarelated 
global  picture.  We  must  not  become  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  situation  on  the  Korean 
peninsula  that  wa  forget,  for  example,  any 
of  these  problems: 

(a)  The  Near  BMt  with  Is  crisis  In  Iran. 

(b)  North  Africa,  where  the  Arab  ferment 
against  oolonlallsm  Is  reaching  fever  pitch. 

(c)  Asia  where  the  French  situation  In 
tnitochlna  la  desperate  and  whers.  If  Indo- 
china falla,  Burma,  Tliailand  and  Malaya 
will  be  eaeaedlngly  hard  to  hold. 

(d>  Ssstsm  Germany  where  the  Soviet 
Union   ts  busily  at  work  building  up  im- 


armlas   and   constantly   engaged    In 
espionage  and  Infiltration  In  tha  wcatem 

zonae. 

Our  seeuritf  depends  on  Europe's  security 
a.  A  third  basic  fact  in  this  world  situa- 
tion is  that  America's  whole  futiire  defense 
depends  upon  malntiilnlng  strong  allies  in 
the  Western  World.  Thus,  we  are  a  leader 
not  only  because  we  alone  have  the  principal 
resources  to  stop  world  conun\uism,  but  be- 
cause we  ourselves  cannot  assure  the  se- 
curity of  our  own  North  American  Continent 
Itself,  unless  we  help  assure  the  secxulty  of 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  America 
should  recklessly  retreat  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  there  take  our  stand.  The 
answer  to  that  argument  is  clear.  If  wa 
were  to  retreat  that  far,  we  would  be  throw- 
ing into  the  lape  of  Busslan  communism 
such  a  tremendotu  amount  of  (a)  manpower, 
(b)  factories,  (c)  raw  materials,  (d)  sxich  a 
vast  psychological  victory  as  to  virtually  as- 
sure America's  being  in  a  weak,  imperiled 
garrison  state  for  decades  to  come.  We  dont 
want  to  have  all  the  world  against  us.  We 
want  to  maintain  our  allies. 

United  States  relies  on  foreign  critical 
materials 

Some  f  cdks  do  not  realise  the  tremendous 
extent  to  which  the  whole  American  military 
economy  is  dependent  upon  our  western 
allies.  Some  folks  seem  to  think  that  we 
could  go  on  constructing  tanks,  airplanes, 
ships,  guns,  etc.,  even  if  Western  Europe  or 
Africa  or  Asia  were  to  fall  oompleicly  Into 
the  Communist  hands. 

I  think  you  of  the  great  Indtistrlal  Lehigh 
VaUey  know  better. 

Let  me  take  one  simple  instance,  the  M-47 
Patton  tank,  which  Is  familiar,  of  course,  to 
this  great  city.  Let  me  point  out  that  we 
could  not  build  a  single  Pattern  tank  in  its 
present  form  if  we  did  not  have  foreign  Im- 
ported raw  materials. 

A  Patton  tank  requires  over  1,900  pounds 
of  chromium,  but  we  ourselves  do  not  pro- 
duce as  much  as  1  pound.  We  import  100 
percent  of  our  chromium  supply. 

It  requires  600  pounds  of  nickel  of  which 
99  percent  Is  Imported;  100  pounds  of  tin 
of  which  100  percent  is  Imported;  over  900 
pounds  of  manganese  of  which  over  90  per- 
cent is  imported.    And  so  the  story  goes. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  civilian  supplies 
such  as  automobiles.  If  American  raw  mate- 
rials sources  abroad  were  cut  off,  we  could 
not  produce  automobiles  on  a  mass-produc- 
tion basis  in  our  country. 

America  alone  was  unUmehed  by  WorlA 
Warn 

3.  A  third  basic  fact  Is  that  we  alone  of 
the  great  Allied  Powers  emerged  unscathed 
from  World  War  n.  I  ask  you,  my  friends, 
to  contemplate  what  the  situation  would  be 
In  Bethlehem  today  if  the  entire  center  of 
the  city  had  been  blasted  to  rubble  by  enemy 
IXHnbs;  If  most  of  ths  houses  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  attack:  If  tha  Mast  furnaces  had 
been  shut  down  by  intermittent  assault.  Do 
you  think  that  within  7  years,  Bethl^iam. 
woiild  be  100  percent  back  on  its  feet. 

I  ask  you  to  recall,  therefore,  that  France. 
Italy,  and  Great  Britain  sxiflered  tremendous 
damage  during  World  War  n  and  that  it  baa 
not  been  easy  for  than,  particularly  In  tha 
face  of  the  current  troubled  world  situation, 
to  recover  completely. 

Europe's   great  recovery — Marshall   plan  a 
success 

4.  A  fourth  basic  fact  is  that  the  MarshaU 
plan  aid  which  we  have  given  has  by  and 
large  been  oonsldarably  successful. 

I  have  visited  Europe  on  several  occasions 
during  the  past  several  years,  and  I  can  tes- 
tify that  contrary  to  the  impreaslons  artiloh 
some  folks  have,  tha  Marshall  plan  has 
helped  bring  about  economic  mlradaa  on 
tlwt  continent  to  a  tremendous  extant. 
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There  has  been  «  restoration  of  economic 
bffalth  Pre-war  production  figures  have 
been  surpaaaed.  nnemployment  baa  been 
yery  appredably  reduced.  Tbers  to  a  new 
spirit  on  that  continent. 

Kurope's  recovery  bas  been,  bowerer,  con- 
siderably set  back  by  the  enormoua  expendil- 
,  tures  which  have  been  necessary  (or  purposes 
of  rearmament.  But  for  those  rearmament 
expenditures.  America's  aid  abroad  wovild 
now  be  on  a  relatively  negligible  basis. 

Need  lor  economic  defense  support 
6.  Some  may  ask.  Is  It  necessary  to  con- 
tinue economic  aid  of  any  type  at  the  present 
time?  Should  the  money  requested  for  so- 
called  defense  support  be  granted?  Should 
not  everything  but  outright  military  "hard- 
ware" be  eliminated  from  foreign  aid?  My 
answer  is  that  we  must  continue  to  give  some 
economic  aid.    Why? 

(a)  First  of  all  Is  the  reason  that  our 
highest  military  and  diplomatic  officials  have 
testified  to  the  vital  need  for  this  defense 
supiKtrt.  This  Includes  Generals  Elsenhower. 
Oruenther;  Mr.  Harriman,  Administrator  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Administration;  United 
States  Ambassadors,  and  other  leaders. 

(b)  Second,  because  of  the  rearmament 
plan,  much  of  the  production  of  goods  for 
export  and  for  civilian  needs  bas  been  di- 
rected to  war  with  resulting  unbalance  to  the 
western  economies  and  budgets.  Our  Euro- 
pean allies  therefore  need  raw  materials  for 
their  industry;  they  need  machine  tools  to 
Increase  their  industrial  productivity. 

(c)  A  tpim  reason  Is  that  a  United  States 
dollar  spent  in  the  making  of  war  materials 
In  prance  or  England,  for  example,  can  buy 
two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  goods 
which  could  be  bought  In  the  United  States. 

(d)  Ck>mmunl8m.  we  know,  thrives  on  eco- 
nomic chaos.  The  economic  aid  which  we 
are  giving  therefore  helps  create  Jobs  and 
prevents  communism  getting  a  further  foot- 


Sehuman  plan  and  Benelux — steps  forward 

(e)  Much  of  Europe's  finest  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  economic  field.  I  refer,  for 
example,  to  the  Schuman  plan  for  the  Inte- 
gration of  Eiirope's  heavy  Industry:  to  the 
Benelux  plan  for  the  eradication  of  customs 
barriers. 

Reduction  in  spending  necessary 

Now,  my  friends.  It  U  a  fact  that  there 
must  and  will  be  a  reduction  In  over-all 
United  States  spending  abroad. 

Foreign  spending  must  be  approached  with 
that  same  spirit  of  willingness  to  sacrifice 
which  the  American  people  will  have  to  adopt 
here  at  home.  We  must  and  will  accept  re- 
duced domestic  spending,  even  for  certain 
relatively  important  civilian  functions. 

I  have  publicly  stated,  in  my  Judgment 
that  there  might  well  be  approximately  a 
10-peroent  cut  in  the  $7,900,000,000  mutual 
aid  bill  for  the- next  fiscal  year.  This  would 
Involve  a  saving  of  aro\md  $800,000,000.  I 
believe  that  there  sboiild  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  appropriate  authorities  a  deter- 
mination as  regards  exactly  where  that  $800,« 
000,000  should  be  saved — in  which  areas.  In 
which  t3rpes  of  aid. 

I  have  not  been  one  at  those  who  feels 
that  Congress  should  arbitrarily  decide  that 
every  single  Item  shoiild  be  cut  by  a  given 
uniform  percentage.  Rather  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  the  economy  effort.  In  some  In- 
stances, in  our  $85,400,000,000  budget,  par- 
ticular funds  might  be  cut  more  than  by 
a  particular  percentage  figure;  in  other  in- 
stances, by  less  than  that  figure. 

Foreign,  domestic  affairs  interrelated 
8.  Another  basic  point  Is  this:  At  no  tlma 
In  America's  history  has  there  been  a  closer 
Interrelationship  between  foreign  and  do- 
mestic problems. 

Take  the  grave  dispute  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, for  example.  If  the  price  of  steel 
skyrockets,  not  only  will  that,  as  you  know. 


have  a  very  disastrous  repercussion  on  our 
domestic  economy,  but  It  can  have  disastrous 
repercussions  throiigbout  the  tree  world. 
Why?  Because  American  aid  will  be  depre- 
dated by  Just  that  much.  That  Is  why  we 
must  be  so  careful  in  ow  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign  policy. 

Need  for  ideological  lighthouse 

0.  I  have  streand  thus  far  the  Importance 
of  armaments  and  of  material  supplies,  but 
I  do  want  to  make  another  point  and  it  Is 
this:  Armaments  of  themselves  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  ultimate  factor  in  the  victory 
of  the  free  world  against  the  slave  world  of 
communism. 

Rather  we  must  depend  upon  the  funda- 
mental Justice  of  our  case,  upon  the  rlght- 
ness  of  our  Ideas.  In  this  Ideological  strug- 
gle we  are  struggling  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men.  The  mere  acciimulation  of 
guns  and  tanks  and  dollars  will  not  win  the 
hearts  of  men  throxighout  the  world.  On  the 
contrary.  America  must  continue  to  be  a 
lighthouse  for  the  great  values  which  we 
have  come  to  symbolize.  Those  values  are,  as 
I  see  them,  three:  (a)  The  Judaic-Christian 
basis  of  our  civilization,  (b)  the  political 
Idea  of  a  constitution  republic  based  on  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  (c)  the  eco- 
nomic idea  of  a  system  of  private  Inltlatlv* 
and  private  enterprise. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  see  to  it  that  our  Voice  of 
America  program  helps  convey  these  Ideas  to 
the  world  so  that  there  will  be  true  under- 
standing of  the  American  way. 

Conclusion 

These  then,  as  I  see  them,  are  the  basic 
realities  of  the  international  and  domestic 
picture  today.  We  have  reviewed  some  of 
o\ir  past  history,  have  considered  factors  of 
the  present  and  the  future. 

May  it  ever  be  said  of  us  that  we  were  ade- 
quate to  the  great  challenge  which  Is  our* 
today.  That  challenge  is  basically  to  prevent 
a  third  world  war. 

I  believe  It  can  be  prevented.  I  am  not  a 
pessimist.  I  do  not  believe  in  so-called  in- 
evitability of  conflict.  I  do  believe  in  vigi- 
lance in  realism.  With  such  qvialltles  the 
great  mills  of  Bethlehem  may  yet  be  devoted 
principally  to  goods  for  the  peaceful  way 
of  life. 


Fa«cisHi  N«  Better  Tkaa  tnmim  Brew 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cALXTomtriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  9,  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
excellent  editorial  by  Mr.  Virgil  Pinkley. 
the  distinguished  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror: 

Fascism    No    Bcrm    Thaw    Ksxmt.tw 


Ccxnmunlsm  Isnt  the  only  menace  to 
world  peace  and  decency. 

The  fascism  we  foxight  when  Hitler  was 
the  high  priest  of  the  cult  shows  signs  of 
reviving,  and  It  Is  potentially  Just  as  much 
of  a  threat  to  liberty  and  human  dignity  aa 
It  was  in  1941. 

South  Africa  Is  the  latest  state  to  come 
under  the  horrible  shadow  of  the  racial 
bigotry  and  thought-police  that  distinguish 
fascism. 

South  Africa's  Premier  Malan.  outraged 
when  the  supreme  eoiirt  ruled  that  hla  t1- 
dous  racial  discrimination  laws  against  tha 
Negro  and  Indian  citizens  were  illegal,  is 
now  having  his  puppet  gauleiters  In  the  Par- 


liament set  up  a  special  and  separate 
supreme  court  to  approve  his  hate  statutes. 

Malan  and  his  Uk.  including  the  neo- 
Fasclsts  In  our  own  United  States,  are  among 
the  best  agents  Stalin  has.  Hatemongera 
who  preach  racial  discrimination  are  doing 
communism's  work  as  well  as  any  paid  agents 
trained  in  Moscow.  They  are  alienating  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the  world's 
colored  races  with  their  doctrine  of  second- 
class  citizenship  end  denial  pf  civil  rights 
for  huge  population  groups. 

The  hatemongers  make  it  far  eaater  for 
BLremlin  propaganda  to  take  hold  and  win 
converts  among  the  Asiatic  and  African  peo- 
ples. If  ever  those  nations  go  the  way  of 
China  into  the  Red  camp,  and  the  Commu- 
nist tide  engulfs  a  still  larger  portion  of  the 
world,  the  Mai  ana  of  every  nation  will  have 
helped  bring  about  tha  triumph  of  com- 
munism. 

Our  greatest  weapons  In  the  fight  against 
communism  are  decency  and  Justice  and  fair 
dealing.  These  will  win  us  friends  and  allies 
over  the  world.  If  there  are  those  in  our 
own  camp  who  make  a  mockery  of  decency 
and  Justice  and  fair  dealing,  we  are  sxirren- 
dering  ovu*  greatest  strength  before  the  battla 
is  fairly  started. 
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Haagariaa  Frcedoai  Daj  Celcbratmi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


or  Krw  Ji 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSB 
Monday.  Maw  5.  1952 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent.  on  Sunday.  April  37,  1952.  a  maai 
meeting,  known  as  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Day  Celebration,  was  held  In  the 
War  Memorial  Auditorium  in  Trenton. 
N.  J.,  to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  visit  to  Trenton  of 
Louis  Koesuth,  the  great  Hungarian 
patriot.  This  program,  spomored  by 
Hungarian-American  churches  and  so- 
cieties of  the  Trenton  area,  is  one  of  a 
4 -month  national  series  InitiaU'd  by  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  guest  speak- 
er on  this  occasion,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  audience  and  over  the  Voice  of 
America  radio  by  Mr.  Stephen  E.  Ba- 
logh.  executive  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hungarian  Federation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put^lish 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoas  the  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Balogh  and  my  address 
as  carried  on  the  Voice  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Intro- 
duction and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  eis  follows: 
iMnuuuL-iioir  or  UmrsB  Statbs  SswaToa  B. 

Auoamna  Siotr.  or  Nkw  Jsasrr,  rr  Ma. 

SnPRKir  E.  Balooh,  Exxcrnrvx  BccBcraaT 

or  TM>  AicxaicAK-HuNoaaiAM  PxmaATioiv. 

AT    TRSMTON.    N.    J..    Waa    M»Mn»iA|,    AUBC- 

TOBiuic,  OH  Aran.  37.  1953 

ICr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  vast  audience  to 
whom  the  waves  of  the  "Voice  of  America" 
and  the  "Radio  Free  Europe"  wiU  broadcast 
the  message  of  our  distinguished  Tp^sKi>r 
I  will  introduce  him  In  Hungarian. 

The  Honorable  H.  AuccAwma  Sicm.  Be- 
publican.  United  States  Senator  of  your  fla* 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Is  the  keynote  speaker  of 
this  centenary. 


Most  of  you  present  are  well  acquainted 
With  his  outstanding  personality,  excellent 
legislative  records,  and  are  proud  and  happy 
to  great  him  at  this  festive  gathering.  The 
oppressed  people  of  Communlst-donxinated 
Hungary,  whose  unseen  thousands  of  pris- 
oners ere  eagerly  listening  to  the  message 
of  this  great  American  through  the  sound 
waves  of  our  American  broadcasts  should  be 
told  and  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
main  speaker  of  this  historical  BUMSuth 
centennial: 

They  ought  to  know  that  Senator  SmrR 
Is  the  second  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Ck>mmlttee  of  the 
Senate  of  our  great  United  States. 

They  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  most  honored  and  revered  members  of 
our  One  legislators  of  today,  who  Is  also 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate's  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

They  rejoice  to  know  that  otir  speaker 
Tlalted  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  personally  and  has  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  complexities  of  their  grave 
problems. 

•  Since  1918  Senator  Sicmi  to  one  ot  the 
most  honored  leading  political  figures  of 
our  American  Internal  and  external  politi- 
cal life. 

As  one  of  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
United  States  relief  and  food  organisations 
beaded  by  farmer  President  Hoover,  after 
the  First  World  War  and  as  ths  member 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee's 
Fostwar  Advisory  Council  following  World 
War  n.  he  became  one  of  the  foremost  liv- 
ing American  experts  dealing  with  human 
problems  of  deprived  and  suffering  nations 
Who  are  the  innocent  victims  of  totalitarian 
or  Imperialistic  governments  abroad. 

Senator  Smtth  has  been  In  the  United 
States  Senate  ever  since  the  most  critical 
years  of  our  present  generstlon,  since  1944. 
The  faithful  voters  of  this  great  SUte  of  New 
Jersey  have  proved  again  In  1953.  at  the  polls 
of  the  recent  primaries,  when  they  gave  the 
largest  number  of  votes  to  this  great  man. 
that  they  want  to  rettim  him  again  to  our 
Senate,  because  be  to  their  friend  and  the 
spokesman  of  freedom,  liberty  and  human 
happiness  here  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Because  of  hto  keen  knowledge,  rich  ex- 
perience and  large  perspective  on  the  field  of 
foreign  political  affairs,  we  know  his  message 
thto  afternoon  will  give  lu  courage,  faith  and 
strength,  and  the  hope  of  liberation  and 
freedom  to  the  victims  of  communism  abroad. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  happy  and 
proud  to  present  to  you  now  our  Illustrious 
speaker.  Senator  H.  ALSXAWiaai  Smtth. 

"^   ADDSxas  ST  Hon.  H.  Alsxanoib  Smtth.  or 
New  JoacT 

Commissioner  Andrew  J.  Duch,  Reverend 
Klsh.  Dean  Beky.  Monselgneiir  Varga,  Mr. 
Balough,  members  of  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Day  celebration,  and  distinguished 
guests :  I  desire  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  In  your 
Invitation  to  be  the  guest  speaker  on  thto 
memorable  occasion. 

In  the  winter  of  J938-39  Mrs.  Smith  and  X 
had  the  privilege  of  being  in  Europe  and 
that  was  the  occasion  of  my  first  vtolt  to  your 
beautiful  capital,  Budapest.  In  Hungary.  We 
were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  beauty 
Of  Its  location  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Dan- 
ube River  and  flanking  both  sides  of  that 
river  with  its  fine  buildings  and  monuments 
and  the  hUtorlc  charm  of  the  city's  great  hto- 
tory.  I  recall  particularly  meeting  many 
leaders  in  the  Hungarian  Oovemment.  and  as 
we  happened  to  be  In  Budapest  on  Easter 
Sunday,  we  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
outdoor  resurrection  service  attended  by 
a  great  throng  of  earnest  people. 
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About  19  years  later  in  1947  we  again 
vtolted  Hungary  and  were  profoiuidly 
shocked  at  the  destruction  that  had  been 
wrought  by  the  war  and  the  atmosphere  of 
sadness  and  depression  due  to  what  was  vir- 
tually the  occupation  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Kremlin.  Many  of  yo\ir  beautiful 
buUdings  had  been  destroyed  and  what  was 
once  the  center  of  a  great  civilization  and 
ctilture  had  become  the  victim  of  a  cruel 
war.  Your  people  were  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain and  I  talked  with  many  who  indicated 
their  yearning  for  freedom.  Of  course,  It 
was  not  possible  for  them  to  say  what  they 
really  felt  because  of  the  danger  of  the  spy- 
ing ears  of  those  in  control. 

From  Hungary  we  visited  other  eotutries 
behind  the  iron  ciirtain  in  that  year  with  the 
congressional  committee  appointed  to  study 
the  Voice  of  America  program.  I  became 
deeply  Interested  in  the  plight  of  people  who 
desired  to  get  away  from  the  slavery  that 
was  engulfing  them.  In  Germany  on  that 
trip  I  visited  the  dtoplaced  persons  camps, 
which  were  set  up  to  take  care  of  those  who 
had  courageously  fled  from  the  new  regimes 
that  they  could  not  tolerate  because  of  their 
belief  in  freedom.  It  was  on  thto  trip  that  I 
had  the  deep  conviction  that  America's  every 
effort  should  be  aimed  in  helping  people  who 
were  in  the  toito  of  thto  slave  grip  that  was 
descending  on  Europe. 

After  my  return  I  was  one  of  those  in  the 
United  States  Senate  who  participated  in 
introducing  and  supporting  the  DP  leg- 
tolation,  which  finally  passed  the  Congress 
and  which  has  enabled  us  to  bring  approx- 
imately 400,000  of  these  courageous  freedom- 
loving  people  to  the  United  States  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  they  can  be 
reesUbllshed  and  live  anew.  Today  in  the 
Congress  there  to  legtolatlon  pending  to  open 
further  the  doors  of  o\ir  country  and  other 
countries,  to  people  who  still  strive  to  be  free 
and  emancipated  from  these  areas  controlled 
by  International  gangsters.  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  this  legtolation. 

Thto  same  trip  in  1947  gave  our  committee 
a  vision  of  the  posslbUiUes  of  the  Voice  of 
America  and  the  intellectual  exchanges  be- 
tween countries.  Ir.  collaboration  with  Sen- 
ator MtTNDT.  who  was  then  a  Congressman, 
we  introduced  the  Smlth-Mundt  bill,  which 
to  the  legislative  authority  for  the  Voice  of 
America.  Because  of  that  legislation  it  to 
possible  for  us  today  to  send  directly  to  your 
people  in  Hungary  and  people  in  other  Iron 
ciirtain  countries  the  record  of  thto  great 
event  when  you  are  celebrating  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  vtolt  to  Trenton  of 
Louto  Kossuth. 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  you  it  was 
suggested  that  I  speak  on  the  subject  of 
Louto  Kossuth.  It  to  a  great  honor  for  me 
to  present  to  you  my  interpretation  of  hto 
philosophy  and  the  relation  of  that  philoeo- 
phy  to  present-day  conditions,  and  espe- 
cially to  an  American  foreign  policy  that 
must  be  founded  on  our  instotence  on  free- 
dom and  Independence  for  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  earth. 

It  to  a  privilege  for  me  therefore  to  present 
to  you  my  study  of  thto  Important  subject 
of  the  Immortal  Hungarian  patriot,  Louto 
Kossuth,  and  hto  philosophy. 

hoxTU  KossxrrH  and  his  PRnosoPHT 
There  are  times  when  a  speaker  has  the 
opportunity  to  express  himself  with  deep 
conviction.  I  can  say  to  you  thto  afternoon 
that  my  topic  Louto  Kossuth  and  hto  philos- 
ophy, to  one  which  I  can  approach  with  real 
enthusiasm.  Thto  to  because  I  believe  that 
Louto  Kossuth,  with  the  cause  and  ideals 
which  he  represented,  must  be  cloeely  Identi- 
fied with  such  great  Americans  as  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  in  symbolizing  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  independenca 
which  were  earlier  set  forth  In  our  own  Con- 
stitution, The  parallel  between  the  histori- 
cal roles  pUyed  by  George  Washington  In 


this  country  and  Louto  Kossuth  in  Hungary 
to  striking.  Each  man  possessed  those 
tmique  qualities  of  greatness  which  enabled 
him  to  combine  both  the  akllto  required  for 
mlUtary  leadership  and  the  more  inteUecttial 
attributes  of  statesmanship. 

What  makes  a  man  great?  Men  may  dis- 
pute the  definition  of  greatness  but  there 
are  certain  evidences  of  true  greatness  upon 
which  we  can  generally  agree.  First  and 
foremost,  a  great  man  makes  an  evident  Im- 
pact upon  the  course  of  htotory.  Secondly,  a 
great  man  to  in  tune  with  the  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  hto  people.  Thirdly,  a  great 
man's  acU  and  sayings  stand  the  test  of 
time.  Lastly,  a  great  man  to  able  to  see  be-~ 
yond  the  narrow  confines  of  hto  own  environ- 
ment. In  short,  he  must  have  a  keen  per- 
spective and  be  able  to  Judge  the  evenU  of 
hto  own  period  against  the  larger  background 
of  history. 

Louto  Kossuth  to  one  of  those  rare  figures 
in  htotory  who  are  able  to  qualify  under 
these  dlfflailt  tests  of  greatness.  Not  only 
was  he  an  outstandlxkg  military  figure;  he 
also  possessed  those  personal  qualities  of 
vision  and  statesmanship  which  have  made 
him  live  in  the  hearts  of  hto  countrymen  up 
to  thto  very  day.  He  epitomized  and  per- 
sonified all  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Ma- 
gyar peoples.  But  Louto  Kossuth  endeared 
hii«self  to  the  hearts  of  far  more  peopla 
than  those  of  hto  own  race.  For  he  repre- 
sented the  finest  aspirations  of  all  who 
sought,  and  are  stUl  seeking,  freedom  and 
independence  through  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. It  to  thto  great  insight  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  natural  yearnings  of  all 
men  for  freedom,  and  hto  great  ability  to 
speak  for  these  peoples,  that  makes  Louto 
Kossuth  one  of  the  outstanding  acton  on 
the  stage  of  htotory. 

Louto  Kossuth  saw  better  than  any  man 
of  hto  generation  the  true  forces  which 
were  at  work  in  hto  century,  forces  ^i^ilcb 
were  to  determine  the  coiirse  of  htotory  in 
the  years  which  were  to  follow.  When  we 
read  hto  words  today  we  are  reading  the 
words  of  a  prophet  gifted  with  an  under- 
standing far  beyond  that  of  ordinary  men. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Southampton, 
England,  on  October  27.  1851,  he  observed: 

"The  principle  of  evil  on  the  continent  to 
the  despotic  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the 
Russian  power.  There  to  the  pillar  which 
supports  every  one  who  wishes  to  establtoh 
hto  ambitious  sway  on  the  sufferings  of  na- 
tions, ratoing  himself  on  the  ruins  of  their 
liberty.  Russia  to  the  rock  which  breaks 
every  sigh  for  freedom.  •  •  •  The  en- 
croaching spirit  of  Russia  to  that,  which 
every  man  in  Europe  relies  on.  who  wtohes 
to  do  wrong." 

Speaking  at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  May  6,  1852. 
he  analyzed  the  conflict  created  by  Russto's 
expansiontot  tendencies  as  follows: 

"Russian  absolutism  and  Anglo-Stucon 
constitutionalism  are  not  rival,  but  antag- 
onistic powers.  They  cannot  long  continue 
to  sub-tot  together.  Antagontots  cannot 
hold  equal  positions.  Every  additional 
strength  of  the  one  to  a  comparative  weak- 
ening of  the  other.  One  or  the  other  must 
yield.  One  or  the  other  must  perish,  or  be- 
come dependent  on  the  other's  wUl." 

Hto  unremitting  logic  forced  him  to  thto 
conclusion : 

"Russian  diplomacy  could  never  boast  of 
a  greater  or  more  fatal  victory,  than  it  had 
the  right  to  boast,  should  it  succeed  to  per- 
suade the  United  States  not  to  care  about 
her — Russto,  accompltohing  her  aim  to  be- 
come the  ruling  power  in  Europe,  the  ruling 
power  in  Asia,  the  ruling  power  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea." 

He  served  thto  warning: 

"They  (the  Russian  despots)  will,  they 
must  do  everything  to  check  your  glorious 
progress.  Be  sure,  as  soon  as  they  command 
the  forces  of  the  continent,  they  wlU  mar« 
ahal  them  against  you." 
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One*  more.  In  an  addrcM  pr  wanted  on 
Ifay  S7.  ISSa.  In  BuS»lo,  N.  T,  h«  adTmnced 
this  warning. 

"One*  mere  I  repeat,  a  tlmdy  prtnunxnee* 
ment  of  tbe  United  Statea  would  avert  and 
prevent  a  second  Interference  of  Bunla. 
Sbe  must  gharpen  the  f angi  of  her  bear,  and 
get  a  host  of  other  beasts  Into  her  menagerie. 
before  sbe  will  provoke  the  eagle  of  America. 
But  beware,  beware  of  your  loneliness.  IX 
your  protest  be  delayed  long,  you  will  have  to 
light  alone  against  the  world;  while  now  you 
have  only  to  watch,  and  others  will  fight." 

Kossuth  was  speaking  of  the  Csarlst  Russia 
of  his  day  and  he  was  foreseeing  the  per- 
sistent tradition  of  Russian  leadership 
whether  Csartst  or  Soviet,  to  overcome,  domi- 
nate and  contrtd.  I  never  have  believed  that 
the  real  Russian  people,  any  more  than  the 
real  freedom -loving  Hungarians  of'today  be- 
lieved In  or  supported   totalitarianism  sup- 

preaalOQ  of  Individual  freedom.  The  Rus- 
sian peasant  with  the  Hungarian,  Czech. 
Stovak.  Polish.  Rumanians,  Bulgarian,  and 
Ukrainian  and.  yea,  the  Chinese — all  behind 
the  terrorist  Iron  curtain,  will,  I  believe  be 
ready  to  answer  the  call  of  a  new  Kossuth, 
when  such  a  call  comes  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Koesuth  foresaw  with  \incanny  cleamees 
that  the  real  conflict  before  the  world  was  to 
be  a  struggle  between  tyranny  and  freedom. 
He  saw  also  that  If  the  Western  World  was 
to  win  this  contest  there  must  be  a  close 
uniting  of  the  democratic  nations.  It  was 
here  that  Kossuth  displayed  his  ability  to 
look  beyond  national  bo\indaries  and  issue 
a  call  for  union  between  all  those  who  know 
and  understand  the  meaning  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  It  la  my  own  feeling  that  Kos- 
suth was  looking  toward  the  day  when  a  firm 
union  of  democratic  peoples  might  develop 
Into  a  real  and  effective  United  Nations. 

I  can  think  of  no  man  in  history  who  so 
perfectly  combined  fine  national  loyalties 
and  ambitions  with  a  vision  and  striving  tat 
ultimate  world  unity.  Tt  L:  just  such  a  com- 
bination and  balance  which  the  world  most 
needs  today. 

We  see  aroiind  us  the  many  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  which  are  rightly 
striving  for  self-determination  and  full  In- 
dependence. This  craving  for  freedom.  In- 
dependence and  self-determination  is  th« 
beacon  of  hope  for  the  future.  It  Is  a  won- 
derful thing  to  know  that  the  people  'of 
Hungary  are  this  moment  doing  all  In  their 
power  to  steel  themselves  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Conunimlst  state,  and  that 
they  will  never  forget,  or  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  forget,  the  meaning  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  But  mere  nationalism  \infet- 
tered  and  undirected  is  not  the  solution  to 
til*  world's  Ilia.  Tbla  Louis  Kossuth  well 
knew.    That  la  why  he  called  for  a  close 

ijnian  of  democratic  and  freedom-loving 
peoples.  He  knew  tnat  only  by  tne  closest 
cooperation  could  the  free  world  withstand 
the  onslaught  of  Russian  despotism  and  Im- 
perialism. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  of  history  which 
demands  that  tbe  free  world  draw  fully  upon 
the  moral  and  spiritual  resources  of  its  her- 
itage. In  celebrating  the  centennial  com- 
memorating Louis  Kossuth's  visit  to  Amer- 
ica. w«  are  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
giving  new  consideration  to  the  Ideals  and 
IRlnclples  which  he  represented.  It  is  my 
belief  that  Kossuth's  ideals  and  principles 
have  for  us  today  special  significance  and 
meaning  in  the  contemporary  scene.  It  Is 
therefore  poesible  that  people  like  yotir- 
selres  of  Hungarian  origin  who  are  gaining 
strength  and  wisdom  from  this  centennial 
and  from  your  rededlcation  to  the  princi- 
ples espoused  by  this  great  figure,  could 
favorably  Influence  the  course  of  history 
through  your  own  efforts.  For  it  is  groups 
like  yourselves  which  in  a  democracy  like 
otir  United  States  must  constitute  the 
strength  snd  support  for  our  foreign  policy. 


Toa  and  othws.  who  in  the  tradition  of  men 
Uka  Kossuth,  see  the  necessity  for  vigorous 
Amsrlean  leadership  in  paving  the  way  for 
the  self-determination  and  independsnoe  o< 
freedom-loving  peoples,  are  In  a  position  to 
demand  from  oxir  Oovemment  a  policy  de- 
signed to  achieve  this  purpose. 

Tou  can  also,  with  an  understanding  of 
Kossuth's  vision,  help  ub  to  see  to  it  that  our 
Qovemment  places  as  much  emphasis  upon 
developizLg  international  organization  and 
achieving  an  effective  United  Nations  as  it 
places  upon  a  mere  negative  policy  of  con- 
tainment. 

I  wish  once  again  to  express  my  deepest 
gratification  for  this  opportunity  which  you 
have  given  me  to  dwell  upon  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  Louis  Koesuth,  for  It  Is  seldom 
that  the  world  brings  torth.  an.  Individual 
possessing  the  vision  of  this  great  man.  Alt- 
er rereading  his  life  and  reflecting  on  his 
words.  I  feel  better  prepared  to  face  the  de- 
cisions which  all  of  us  must  face  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  It  is  my  hope  that 
aU  of  lis  wUl  keep  before  us  constantly  the 
thoughts  and  Ideals  of  Louis  Koasuth;  not 
just  during  this  centennial,  but  always. 

And  let  me  close  with  these  words  of  his 
which  we  should  particularly  remember: 

"Without  liberty  there  can  exist  no  lasting 
social  order,  so  indispensable  that  everybody 
may  enjoy  in  full  security  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  Without  liberty  there  is  no  field  for 
productive  labor,  such  as  benefi<;B  tboee  vho 
work.  Without  liberty  there  Is  no  personal 
security,  and  no  seciuity  for  property.  And 
if  it  is  not  the  aim  of  society  to  open  a  field 
for  productive  labor,  to  grant  security  to  per- 
son and  property,  and  by  this  to  develop 
man's  mind,  and  to  ennoble  man's  heart 
•  •  •  If  this  be  not  the  aim  of  human 
society,  then  I  do  not  know  what  aim  It  can 
have." 

And  let  me  atTd  this  final  thought.  It 
was  the  quest  for  liberty  under  the  guidance 
of  Almighty  Ood  that  brought  our  fore- 
fathera  to  this  country.  It  was  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  great  truth  that  enabled  Kos- 
suth to  find  here  an  environment  of  inspira- 
tion and  peace.  Kossuth  was  able  to  express 
the  soul  of  America.  Amerlc*  win  not  f  aU 
the  people  he  loved. 


Address  hj  Hoa.  Tkeodore  Frmocn 
GrcM,  9i  RWde  Islud,  m  AcccpC- 
aacc  (^  Bost  of  Joki  Paul  Joms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or   KRODC    ISL.AND 

XM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Monday,  May  S,  19S2 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April    30    there    was    presented    to    the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  a  bronie 
bust  of  John  Paul  Jones,  the  great  naval 
hero  and  patriot.  In  my  capacity  as 
chatrman  of  the  Joint  Coinmltte«  on  the 

Library,  it  was  my  duty  to  accept  tt  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress.    At  that  time  I 

made  certain  remarks  which  I  aslc  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  distinct  and  special  honor  for  me.  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  li- 
brary, to  accept,  on  behalf  of  Congress,  this 
bronze  bust  of  John  Paul  Jcues.  His  inesti- 
mable contributions  to  the  Continental  Navy 


and  ;;o  tbe  Colonies  In  the  emdal  days  of  ths 
Bevolutionary  War  are  indeUbly  engraved  In 
tbe  annals  of  this  Nation. 

This  bronas  bust  was  made  from  the  orlg' 
inal  plaster  eseeutsd  from  life  by  tbe  eats- 
bratad  and  renowned  Piench  sculptor.  An- 
tlaoe  Houdon.  It  will  serve,  therefore.  imM 
only  as  a  manifest  oommemoratlon  of  a  great 
naval  hero  and  patriot,  but  wUl  also  be  a  val- 
uable addition  to  Coiigisss*  fine  collection  of 
works  of  art.  It  Is  fortunate  for  us.  Indeed, 
that  two  such  famotu  men  are  linked  In  this 
single  sculpture — one  augmenting  the  Oapi- 
tol's  assemblage  of  portraits  of  illustrious 
forebears,  and  the  other  enhancing  the  list 
of  famous  artists  whose  works  arc  displayed 
In  these  historic  halls. 

It  Is  also  most  fitting  that  this  bust  should 
be  located  here  among  the  collection  of  man 
at  International  fame  and  forttUM.  John 
Paol  Jones  Is  oftentimes  referred  to  by  his- 
torians as  a  "citizen  of  the  world" — who  drew 
his  sword  only  "from  principles  of  philan- 
thropy" and  in  support  of  "the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature"  and  who  served  the  cause  at 
liberty  for  all  men. 

But  though  his  principles  knew  no  na- 
tional boundaries  and  though  he  enjoyed  In- 
ternational enUneiM^.  he  was  truly  an  Amert- 
ean.  WhUe  considering  the  offer  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine  to  enter  tbe  Russian  navy^ 
a  real  temptation  for  such  an  ambitious  man 
to  further  spread  his  fame — he  wrote  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  he  could  "never  re- 
notmce  the  glorious  title  of  a  citizen  of  ttas 
United  SUtes." 

Tbe  Navy  is  proud  of  John  Paul  Jones. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  are  proud  of  both 
of  them.  "The  personal  daring  of  Jonec  was 
so  profoundly  Inculcated  In  the  Continental 
Navy  that  it  bas  endured  for  more  than  178 
years,  through  several  wars  and  many  dark 
days  at  adversity.  It  has  been  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  attainment  of  the  long  list  of 
victories  oompUed  by  our  naval  forces.  It 
has  been  bequeathed  to  the  oScers  and  men 
of  successive  generations  who  have  never 
failed  to  display  It — in  moments  of  ad- 
versity as  weU  as  In  moments  of  success— on 
all  waters  and  In  many  lands. 

Since  Rhode  Island  played  such  a  foremost 
part  In  tbe  formative  days  of  our  Navy.  It 
may  be  permissible  for  me.  at  this  point,  to 
interject  references  to  several  other  fanMTUS 
heross  who  were  scms  at  my  State  and  who. 
wlOi  Jones,  set  tbe  high  standards  which 
have  made  our  Navy  tbe  greatest  In  the  worid 
today. 

To  mention  Just  a  few:  Stephen  Hopkins,  a 
delegate  from  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  to  the  Second 
Oontlnentai  ConKrcss.  wlio  was  a  member  of 
a  comnUttae  charged  with  submitting  a  plan 
for  furnishing  the  colonies  with  a  navy. 

Beek  Hopkins,  who  wss  the  first  com- 
mander in  chief  of  tbe  Continental  Navy. 

Jotin  Hopkins,  who  took  part  in  tbe  burn- 
ing of  the  British  armed  revenue  schooner 
Gupee  in  tbe  ProTldence  River  and  in  thed- 

ding  tbe  first  blood  of  tbe  Revolutionary 
War. 

Oliver  Hasard  Perry,  who  defeated  tbe 
British  fleet  in  the  BsUle  of  Lake  Brie. 

Matthew    Perry,    who    played    the    most 

jvominent  role  In  the  opening  of  tne  Emptre 
of  Japan  to  int«matlona>  commerce. 

It  might  also  be  of  some  Interest  cm  this 
occasion  to  note  that  it  wss  as  captain  of 
the  sloop  of  war  ProxHdence  that  John  Paul 
Jones  gained  considerable  fame  as  a  daunt- 
less naval  warrior  early  In  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  other  promi- 
nent and  famous  American  naval  heroes — In 
our  flgbt  for  Independence  and  in  the  wars 
that  followed — but  ncoie  could  claim,  and  to 
none  can  be  attributed,  more  valor,  wisdom, 
resourcefulness  and  professional  sklU  than 
that  possesssed  by  Jones.  His  courage — as 
ezempUfied  by  his  bold  statement.  "I  have 
not  yet  begun  to  fight"  uttered  tmder  the 
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most  adverse  circumstances,  rtiould  be  a 
challenging  reminder  to  aU  of  us  that  suc- 
cess is  Intolerant  of  despair. 

I  wlah  to  extend  to  tbe  Department  of  the 
Navy  the  sincere  thanks  and  profound  ap- 
preciation of  the  Congress  for  this  valuable 
gift.  It  will  enhance  the  Capitol  as  a  na- 
tional shrine. 


j  Sketck  of  Hoa.  Harry  Cain,  of  Waskmgtoa 


/      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINOTOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  News  Features. 
Which  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
Irespect  and  consider  to  be  invaluable  as 
a  source  of  accurate  reference  to  con- 
gressional activities,  is  at  present  doing 
a  series  of  sketches  of  those  Members  of 
the  Senate  whose  terms  expire  on  Jan- 
uary 3, 1953.  A  slcetch  of  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  appeared  in  the 
weekly  report  of  March  7.  1952.  This 
appraisal  was  written  by  staff  members 
whom  I  do  not  know.  While  I  might  have 
emphasized  poitions  of  my  Senate  record 
not  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the 
sketch.  I  believe  that  the  appraisal  is 
attempted  objectively  and  constructively. 
My  intention  is  to  offer  the  appraisal  to 
as  many  citizens  in  Washington  State  as 
may  care  to  consider  it.  For  this  reason. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  sketch  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Rxcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
Was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Habst  P.  CAor.  or  Waskikotom 

(This  Is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  CQ  sketches 
on  United  States  Senators  whose  terms  ex- 
pire January  8.  106S.) 

Senator  HAsav  P.  Cam.  Republican  of 
Washington,  frequent  critic  of  administra- 
tion public  bousing  programs  and  its  foreign 
policy,  holds  one  of  the  34  seats  in  the  upper 
Chamber  which  wUl  be  contested  in  1953. 

Bom  in  Nashville.  Tenn.,  January  10,  1900. 
Cadt  moved  with  his  parents  to  Tacoma, 
Waah..  at  the  age  of  6.    He  attended  publio 

•chcx>U.  Hill  kClUtary  Academy  In  Portland 
and  was  graduated  from  University  of  the 
South.  Sewanee,  Tenn.  He  worlted  with  the 
old  Portland  Telegram  for  a  year,  then  wss 
employed  by  the  Bank  of  California  in 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Caim  was  elected  mayor  of  Tacoma  In  IMO 
for  a  2-year  term  and  reelected  for  a  4-year 
term.     He   became    afflliated    with   several 

veterans'  organisations.  In  IMS  he  took 
leave  of  abaence  from  the  mayor's  office  to 
enter  the  Army  and  saw  service  In  Africa, 
Europe,  and  England.  He  was  promoted  on 
the  battlefield  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
awarded  the  bronee  star  vrith  two  clusters, 
thj  Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Croix  de  Ouerre 
With  palm. 

On  November  5,  1946,  he  won  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Senate  December  36, 
194S,  to  All  a  vacancy  before  he  took  office 
for  his  full  term,  January  3,  1947. 

A  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Cain  frequently  bas  sponsored  military 
and  veterans  legislation,  including  universal 


military  training  bill  and  legislation  to  ex- 
tend OI  bill  privileges  to  veterans  of  Korea 
action.  On  March  2,  1951,  he  urged  Congress 
to  approve  the  drafting  of  18-year-olds. 

BACXXD  aCAC  ABTHTTS  STRATEGY 

When  recall  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
from  his  Par  East  commands  led  to  a  Senate 
hearing  In  mid-1951.  Caim  backed  the  Gen- 
eral's strategy  in  Korea  and  was  sharply 
critical  of  his  recall.  Offering  alternative 
courses.  Cam  on  AprU  17,  1951,  introduced 
one  resolution  calling  for  withdrawal  of 
United  Stater  Armed  Forces  from  Korea  and 
another  for  a  declaration  of  war  on  North 
Korea  and  Conununist  China. 

Later  he  submitted  resolutions  for  disap- 
proval of  any  cessation  of  the  Korean  fight- 
ing that  did  not  provide  for  complete  in- 
formation on  Americans  missing  or  held 
prisoner,  or  tliat  was  conditioned  upon  a 
Change  of  status  for  Formosa  or  upon  nego- 
tiations over  admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  United  Nstions. 

Washington's  Junior  Senator  has  said  that 
Japan  should  be  reconstituted  as  a  nation 
and  should  have  the  right  to  rearm.  In  Sep- 
tember 1950  he  urged  that  Greece  and  Tur- 
key be  given  signincant  roles  In  western  se- 
curtty  and  said  .hat  Spain  should  become 
a  full  member  of  the  Western  Europe  de- 
fense pact. 

Caiw  has  opposed  the  administration's 
housing  programs  and  extension  of  rent  con- 
troU.  June  9,  1950,  he  talked  for  12  hours 
and  8  minutes  against  extending  rent 
controls. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  principal  foes  of 
some  public  housing  proposals.  In  1948  he 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  eliminate  a  low- 
rect  housing  section  from  a  housing  bill, 
declaring  that  the  subject  of  low-rent  hotu- 
ing  was  actually  a  social  welfare  rather  than 
a  housing  problem. 

While  Congress  was  considering  an  exten- 
sion postwar  housing  and  slum-clearance 
program  in  1949.  Caw  Joined  with  Johk  W. 
BaiCKza.  Republican,  of  Oblo,  in  proposing 
an  antidiscrimination  amendment  which  its 
opponents  said  would  have  killed  the  bill. 
Cain  and  Biickex  had  sponsored  a  bill  for 
limited  Federal  participation  In  a  housing 
program. 

Cain  offered  several  other  amendments  and 
argued  that  the  construction  program  would 
not  Insure  slum  clearance.  He  was  unsuc- 
oeesful  in  an  attempt  to  write  in  a  require- 
ment for  demolition  of  one  alum  unit  for 
every  new  unit  built  under  the  act.  In  1960, 
when  the  Senate  again  was  considering  hous- 
ing legislation,  Cain  proposed  limiting 
amendments,  including  one  to  eliminate  an 
authorization  for  direct  Federal  loans  to  vet- 
erans unable  to  obtain  private  loans. 

CKinCXKKD  sec U  KIT  T   FSOGSAM 

The  IKraablngton  Senator  h_s  crossed 
words  with  the  administration  on  other 
matters. 

He  declared  on  the  Senate  floor  July  18, 

1951,  that  the  social-security  program  was 
"expanding  at  a  crazy  rate  Just  as  cancer 
cells  do  and  will  eventually  •  •  • 
wreck  our  economy  unless  a  halt  is  made." 
Though  be  said  he  recognized  the  need  for 

Bucli  a  program,  he  asserted  that  he  wanted 
It  operated  on  a  pay-as-you-go,  year-by-year 
baals.  About  Government  spending,  Canv 
said,  "While  the  administration  is  preach- 
ing austerity,  it  is  practicing  luxury  for 
Oovenunent." 

In  1949,  Caim  played  a  major  role  In  the 
successful  attempt  to  block  the  appointment 
of  Mon  C.  Wallgren,  former  Governor  of 
Cadt's  home  State  and  former  Senator,  aa 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board.  Caim  accused  Wallgren  of 
having  aided  in  what  Cain  called  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Democratic  Party  into  a  left- 
wing  machine  and  said  Wallgren's  defeat  in 
the  1948  race  for  Governor  ahowed  he  was 


unfit  for  the  Important  NSRB  Job.  A  Senate 
committee  tabled  the  nomination  and  Wall- 
gren eventually  was  confirmed  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

OM    rUBUC   WOKXS 

Besides  his  Armed  Services  Committee  as- 
signment Cain  is  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

Here  Is  Congressional  Quarterly's  exclusive 
scoreboard  showing,  in  percentages,  how 
often  he  voted  with  the  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans (party  unity),  how  often  he  bal- 
loted with  the  GOP  majority  when  it  voted 
the  same  way  as  the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats (bipartisan  support)  and  hia  frequency 
in  making  known  his  stand  on  roll-call  votes 
(on  the  record): 
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Tke  Eiscahower  Family 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 
P» 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

XN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  S.  1952 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  myself.  Including  an  excerpt 
from  a  recent  book  review  by  John  Hlg- 
gins  Williams,  published  in  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  of  Sunday,  March 
9,  on  John  Qunther's  book  Eisenhower, 
the  Man  and  the  Symbol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows: 

STATKICZNT   BT    SKNATOE    CAai.BOIff 

I  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  this  body  a  recent  book- 
review  by  John  Higglns  Williams  as  it  ap- 
peared In  the  Sunday,  March  S.  Issue  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  The  review  ia 
of  John  Qunther's  book  Elsenhower,  the 
Man  and  the  Symbol.  The  review  states  in 
part  as  follows: 

''In  tills  book.  General  Kisenhower,  who  la 
unquestionably  one  of  the  great  figures  of 

our  time,  is  revealed  as  a  great  man  and  at 

the  same  time  a  very  human  person.  There 
are  several  things  in  the  story  which  strike 
one  very  f  cn-clbly.  Not  only  the  general,  but 
all  his  brothers,  became  successful,  although 
coming  from  a  very  humble  environment. 

Ilie  mother  of  the  lElsenhower  hoys  must 
have  been  a  truly  remarkable  person.  Oun- 
ther  retells  the  often-told  story  of  how, 
When,  after  the  war.  General  Eisenhower  was 
en  route  home  to  Abilene,  a  well-meaning 
neighbor  said  to  her:  Tou  m\ut  be  very 
proud  of  your  son,  Mrs.  Eisenhower.'  The  old 
lady  replied,  unperturbedly,  'Which  one?'  " 

Ida  Elizabeth  Stover  Elsenhower  lived,  in 
full  possession  of  her  health  and  faculties, 
long  enough  to  see  Dvright  David  become 
one  of  the  two  or  three  most  Important  and 
popular  men  in  the  world,  and  still  as  un- 
spoiled and  modest  as  he  had  been  as  a  child 
60  years  before.  She  died  on  September  11, 
194S,  aged  84. 
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/^nntykMir  tbing  wlilcli  Strikes  tbe  reader  Is 
the  extraortUnarlly  n4>i<l  rise  at  the  genenJ. 
It  la  hard  to  believe  that.  In  March  1»41» 
Elsenhower  was  only  a  lieutenant  coloneL 
Less  than  2  years  later,  he  was  a  four-star 
goneral  ~~i~»««»»<i«T»p  the  largest  InTSSkm 
fan*  ever  ssseinhtart. 

One  of  tbe  iswntlsl  master  points  about 
Baenbower  which  Oxintber  does  emphaslae 
Is  that  he  "Is  so  clTU-mlnded."  In  fact,  say* 
Ounthcr.  'though  be  has  q>ent  his  whole  1U« 
as  a  soidler.  he  actually  seems  to  be  a  d- 
TtUan." 

Ounthor.  In  hi*  book,  state*  that  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  wss  well  adjusted  as  a  child,  and 
still  Is.  He  had  to  sell  vegetables  raised  on 
the  family  farm  to  the  rich  families  In  Abi- 
lene; for  a  period  he  even  had  to  wear  a  pair 
of  his  mother's  old.  button-top  shoes  to 
school  (as  did  one  of  his  younger  brothers 
BUb«eq\iently )  because  there  were  not  enough 
shoes  to  go  around.  When  he  was  Chief  of 
Staff  in  Washington,  some  40  years  later,  a 
delegation  of  businessmen  asked  Elsenhower 
If  he  were  really  "a  conservative."  Answer: 
"Any  of  you  fellows  ever  grow  up  working 
on  a  farm?" 

I  wish  to  here  state  that  it  Is  my  personal 
belief  that  the  high  principles  of  character 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  their  Kansas  pio- 
neer mother  have  been  the  paramount  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  Elsenhower  boys.  This 
♦^«^htr>g  was  shown  in  General  Etsentwwer's 
recent  statement:  "Security  cannot  be  mea- 
sured by  the  slxe  of  the  munitions'  stock- 
piles or  the  nnmber  of  men  under  arms  or 
the  monopoly  of  an  invincible  weapon.  That 
was  the  Oerman  and  Japanese  idea  of  power, 
which.  In  tht  test  at  war.  was  proved 
false.  •  •  •  But  adequate  spiritual  reserves, 
coupled  with  understanding  of  each  day's 
requirements,  win  meet  every  issue  of  oar 
Ume.** 


CalkoBc  Mother  of  the  Tear 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  (yCONOR 

or  MtABTiAjre 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Mcmdav.  May  S.  1952 

Mr.  CycONOR.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
always  a  source  of  satisfaction  when  an 
outstanding  award  is  made,  without  ref- 
erence to  race,  creed,  or  color,  but  based 
upon  the  merits  of  the  recipient 

Such  an  event  has  just  occurred  in 
the  designation  of  Mrs.  Bfaceo  A. 
Thomas,  Negro  mother  of  nine  children, 
who  has  Just  been  singled  out  as  the 
Catholic  Mother  of  the  Tear. 

Naturally  our  people  of  Maryland  are 
more  than  ordinarily  interested  because 
of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Thomas  was  bom 
in  our  State.  Her  course  of  life  has  been 
exemplary,  and  there  will  be  general 
agreement  with  the  selection  made  by 
the  family  welfare  bureau  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
story  of  this  award  tis  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  Monday,  May  5.  1952, 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 

GBKSSZOIf  AL   RXCOftO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxccso, 
as  follows: 


Cbttkcb  Hoifoas  Nsgbo  MorKxa — SrATK-Boair 
Its*.  TBoau*  la  Cathouc  Moraxa  or  nn 

TXAB 

Nkw  Tokx.    liay    4.— A    Ifaryland-bom 
woman  who  has  Just  been  proclaimed  the 
CathoUe  wkother  at  ths  year  today  was  stm 
a  llttl*  breathless  ov«r  an  honor  ah*  caUsd 
overwhelming  and  totally  tuiszpsetad. 

IfrB.  M  aoeo  A.  Thoma*.  Negro  mother  of 
nine  children,  protested,  "I  hav*  spent  most 
of  my  tlBte  taking  care  of  my  children,'*  bat, 
upon  tirglng,  she  could  Ust  a  numbsr  of 
church  and  civic  activities  which  had  a  bsar- 
ing  upon  the  award. 

carw  ur  om  tum 

Bom  48  years  ago  near  Phoenix,  lid..  Mrs. 
Thomas  herself  was  the  youngest  of  ths  10 
children  of  tha  late  Oreval  and  Annie  Oray- 
son  Hall  and  a  member  of  a  family  which 
had  been  Catholics  for  generations. 

Toimg  Ruth  Hall,  now  ICrs.  Thomas,  grew 
up  on  tbe  165-acre  farm  owned  by  her 
parent*  and  received  her  early  schooling  In 
Phoenix  elementary  schools 

She  loved  horses,  and  as  shs  grew  oldsr 
won  a  number  of  prlaes  in  community  horsa 
shows  near  her  Baltimore  county  bom*. 

Prom  the  Phoenix  grade  schools  the  girl 
went  to  the  former  Morgan  Academy  In  Bal- 
timore, and  in  1924  was  graduated  from  Mor- 
gan Junior  College,  a  part  of  Morgan  Stat* 
College. 

Durhig  her  ooUage  years  she  plap*d  a*  a 
member  of  ths  basketbaU  team,  took  part  in 
school  dramatics,  and  was  a  soloist  In  tb* 
glee  club. 

Ths  year  after  ta*r  graduation  Both  Hall 
became  Mrs.  Maoeo  A.  Thoma*  in  ceremonies 
at  Texas.  Md.  Mr.  Thomas,  now  hsad  at  the 
sales  department  of  Dobblns-Ttlnlty.  Inc., 
coal  distributers,  was  a  Baltimorean. 

The  couple  moved  at  once  to  the  Bronx, 
where  they  have  lived  during  the  last  37 
yeara.  taking  over  ths  whole  at  a  two-family 
house  as  their  famUy  grew. 

ALSO  A  OaANDMOTHIB 

The  oldest  cf  their  fir*  daughters,  now  26 
years  old.  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Tarleton. 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  radiology  department 
of  Meharry  Medical  College,  NashvUle,  Tann. 

The  Tarletons  have  one  child,  so  that  tbe 
mother  of  the  year  is  also  a  grandmother. 

The  second  daughter.  Miss  Muriel  Thomas, 
26.  works  with  the  New  Tork  City  Wetfiace 
Department. 

Maceo  A.  Thomas.  Jr..  S4.  Is  with  ttte 
United  States  Army  In  Oermany;  and 
Roderick  Thomas,  22,  is  with  the  Army  In 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Ruth  Thomas,  18,  Is  a  freshman  in 
Hunter  College,  and  Ifiss  Elena  Thomas.  17, 
Is  a  senior  at  Evander  ChOds  High  BehooL 

The  other  children  are  Basil,  14;  Paul.  12; 
and  Betty,  6.  T^e  family  lives  at  8879  Fish 
Avenue,  the  Bronx. 

Mrs.  Thomas  is  tbe  only  Negro  woman 
sheeted  as  tbe  Catholic  Woman  of  the  Tear 
since  the  annual  award  was  Instituted  10 
years  ago.  The  honor  is  bestowed  by  the 
Pamlly  Life  Biueau  of  the  National  Cathollo 
Welfare  Conference. 

CHUaCH  AMD  SCHOOI.  AC'lUn'I— 

In  announcing  her  selection.  Judges  said 
that  her  career  had  not  been  glamorous  or 
spectacular,  but  described  bcr  as  tbe  "quiet 
dynamo"  inspiring  family,  church  and  com- 
munity Ufa. 

She  is  a  member  at  the  Altar  Society  of 
S.  S.  Philip  and  James*  Church,  a  former 
president  of  St.  Madeline  Sophie  Retreat, 
and  a  Isadar  for  many  years  in  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  activities. 

Formal  presentation  of  the  sward  will  be 
made  by  Cardinal  Spellman  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  next  Sunday,  Mother's  Day. 


WW  We  Ai«  DaiM  So  Badly  b  tho 
IdeolotiaJ  War 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  UUMMWIHUI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA1E8 

Monday.  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcbKD  the  text  of  a  speech 
given  earlier  this  month  at  Georgetown 
University  by  Dr.  George  Gallup,  director 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  under  the  title  **Why  We  Are 
Doing  So  Badly  in  the  Ideological  War." 
For  7  years  now  I  have  been  hammering 
the  same  basic  theme  that  Dr.  Oalhip 
propounds  in  this  speech.  I  agree  with 
him  that  in  order  to  waken  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  fully  to  the 
danger  of  underrating  the  ideological 
war  that  is  going  on  throughout  the 
world,  we  need  not  one.  but  half  a  docen 
Bmy  Mitchells.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
sense  of  urgency  which  Dr.  Gallup  con- 
veys will  be  imparted  to  the  Senate.  I 
remind  the  Senate  once  more  of  tbe  reso- 
lution which  tbe  Senator  from  Wiaeofnsin 
[Mr.  WiLKT]  and  I  have  Introduced,  call- 
ing for  a  Senate  investigation  Into  this 
whole  area  of  our  international  policy. 

There  being  no  ohjection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoan, 
as  foDovs: 

Wbt  Wb 

iBaauxac 

(By  aaoBge  Oaltup) 

If  the  great  gain*  mad*  by  Bu**ta  ainea  tha 
end  of  World  War  IZ  had  been  mad*  by  con- 
ventional methods  at  warfare,  we  should 
all  be  shivering  in  our  boots  today. 

But  Russia's  conquest  in  Asia,  her  grow> 
ing  sWaogth  in  th*  MIddl*  SMt,  and  ber 
strong  minority  posltkm  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  com*  about  not  by  force  oC 
arms,  but  by  force  of  propaganda 

This  Is  a  type  of  warfare  that  our  civil  and 
military  leaders  obviously  know  lltUe  about. 
Our  Ignorance  In  this  all-Important  field  Is 
staggering. 

A  BlUy  Mltchen,  ye*,  a  half  down  BlDy 
Mitchells,  are  needed  to  warn  the  country  of 
tbe  dangers  which  wlU  befall  -at  if  we  con- 
tinue to  disregard  tills  type  of  warfare.  But. 
I.  for  one.  am  fully  prepared  to  drop  dead 
when  the  first  admiral  or  general  appears  be- 
fore Congress  and  siiggests  that  we  take  some 
of  the  money  set  aside  for  battleships  or  new 
army  dtvlsions  and  spend  It  wtiere  It  Is  most 
needed  today — In  the  battle  for  the  minds  of 
men. 

Tbe  atom  bomb  has  fascinated  us.  His- 
torians of  the  future,  I  am  certain,  wUl  say 
that  we  have  placed  too  oMich  reliance  upon 
It.  The  world,  outside  America,  may  be  lost 
without  our  having  a  chance  to  make  use  of 
this  awesome  weapon. 

The  atom  botnb  can  dastroy  dUes  and  ths 
lives  at  millions  of  people  but  it  can't  «^Han^ 
the  thinking  of  mankind. 

On  the  other  hand.  Ideological  warfare  can 
confiise  and  divide  people,  destroy  their  wiU 
to  resist,  and  Changs  even  defeat  on  the  bat- 
tlefield into  ultimate   victory. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  speaking  a* 
If  we  had  no  program  for  seUing  the  world 
our  ideas  and  our  ideals.  The  truth  I*  w* 
are  making  an  effort  in  this  direction,  but 
it  Is  so  feeble  as  to  constitute  little  more  than 
a  gesture. 


Las  DonsG  so  Bablt  u 
JamauoacMi.  Wab 
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In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  belittle 
the  many  able  persons  in  ths  State  Depart- 
ment who  are  concerned  with  the  Voice  of 
America,  nor  do  I  wish  to  question  or  impede 
their  present  effort  to  get  more  money  from 
Congress  to  carry  on  the  war  of  ideas  against 
communism. 

What  I  am  trjring  to  say  is  that  we  havent 
yet  begun  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  the 
forces  we  are  flighting  or  to  map  out  a  cam- 
paign of  the  dimensions  necessary  to  bring 
success  to  our  side. 

Suppose  that  we  had  an  army  made  up  of 
a  couple  of  Siundred  men  equipped  with 
squirrel  rifles.  Woul<^  you  describe  this  as 
an  army?  If  we  bad  a  half  dozen  Piper 
Cubs  fitted  out  with  shot  g\ms  would  we 
have  an  air  force? 

The  danger  Is  that  people  of  this  country, 
and  particularly  Members  of  Congress,  will 
delude  tben\selves  into  t>elieving  that  we  are 
actuaUy  undertaking  all-out  ideological  war- 
fare. 

For  some  strange  reason  It  seems  to  be 
particularly  difficult  for  military  and  civU 
leaders  to  adjust  their  thinking  to  new  ways 
of  fighting  a  war.  As  late  as  tbe  middle 
thirties  our  military  high  command  thought 
that  airplanes  would  be  of  minor  importance 
in  the  next  war.  Sure,  we  needed  a  few 
planes.  But  not  many.  The  methods  and 
weapons  which  won  the  First  World  War 
would  certainly  win  the  next  one.  if  it  came. 
In  March  IMO — fl  months  after  war  had 
broken  out  in  Europe — the  Army  asked  Con- 
gress for  money  to  build  1.200  military  air- 
planes. And  Congress — in  the  same  spirit 
which  prevails  today  In  respect  to  ideological 
warfare — appropriated  enough  money  to 
buUd  exactly  50. 

At  Wake  Island,  when  tbe  attack  by  the 
Japanese  came  in  December  1041,  our  ma- 
rines had  a  pitiful  force  of  six  aircraft  for 
defense. 

Yet  the  American  people  In  polls  taken 
years  before  bad  voted  by  the  overwhelming 
margin  of  B  to  1  In  favor  of  more  alrpower. 
and  had  registered  their  wlUlngneas  to  pay 
higher  taxes  to  foot  the  bUL 

Today  ws  ses  a  repetition  of  this  same 
situation.  Th*  public,  years  ahead  of  Con- 
gress again,  has  shown  its  desire  in  our  sur- 
veys to  go  all-out  to  sell  our  point  of  view 
to  the  world,  and  has  given  Its  approval 
to  the  expenditure  of  a  billion  dollars  and 
more  to  do  the  Job- 

I  can  now  hear  Members  of  Congress  say- 
ing: "Tea:  we  realise  that  the  Russians  are 
outdoing  us.  But  what  evidence  is  there 
that  we  are  getting  anywhere  with  the  money 
which  we  have  appropriated  In  recent  years 
to  meet  their  efforts?  Why  should  Congress 
vote  more  money  when  there  is  so  little 
evidence  that  any  good  has  come  from  what 
we  have  already  spent?" 

These  are  pertinent  questions,  and  they 
must  be  answered  honestly.  The  truth  is 
that  we  have  put  a  spindly  a-year-old  chUd 
into  the  ring  with  the  world's  champion. 
He  hasn't  done  too  weU.  But  the  answer 
Is  not  the  one  proposed  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  friends  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  What  they  want  to  do,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  to  put  a  3-year-old  child  in  the 
ring.  If  we  do  we  shall  continxie  to  take  a 
terrific  beating. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  basic  principles 
of  ideological  warfare  is  self-evident.  To 
do  a  successful  Job,  it  is  essential  to  reach 
more  people,  more  often,  and  more  effectively 
than  the  enemy. 

And  that,  I  need  hardly  add.  Is  a  colossal 
task  when  one  looks  realistically  at  the  Job 
which  Russia  is  doing  today. 

In  Western  Europe,  some  100  Communist 
newspapers  with  a  total  circulation  running 
into  the  millions,  are  published  dally.  In 
other  words.  miUlons  of  persons  are  reached 
with  a  masslvs  dose  of  propaganda  every 
day  straight  from  the  Kremlin.    Add  to  this 


tlie  missionary  work  t>eing  done  by  some 
five  or  six  mUlion  card-carrying  Communists 
and  you  should  be  able  to  see  the  size  of  the 
problem  we  lace. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  I  am  now  speaking 
only  of  Western  Eiirope — the  part  of  the 
world  which  is  still  largely  on  our  side. 
Tliink  of  the  millions  of  agents  and  converts 
to  communism  in  other  areas  doing  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Politburo.  Think  of  the  pub- 
licity contrived  by  expert  Communist  propa- 
gandists and  carried  in  the  non -Communist 
newspapers  and  over  the  radio  stations  of 
the  world. 

If  we  were  living  in  a  day  of  miracles — a 
day  when  a  rowboat  could  fight  a  battle- 
ahlp  on  equal  terms,  a  day  when  a  fire- 
cracker could  create  the  havoc  of  an  atom 
bomb — If  we  were  living  in  such  a  day,  then 
we  might  hope  that  our  shortwave  broad- 
casts could  counter  the  efforts  to  the  Com- 
munlau.  But  that  day  hasn't  arrived  and 
It  is  not  likely  to. 

In  an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the  Reader's 
Digest  about  a  year  ago  I  said  that  we  should 
spend  about  SS.OOO.OOO.OOO  a  year  if  we  want 
to  make  headway  in  this  battle  for  the  minds 
of  men.  Today  I  am  inclined  to  regard  this 
amount  as  a  minimum  expendittu-e. 

Five  billion  dollars  is  about  80  times  as 
much  as  the  SUte  Department  is  seeking 
today  from  Congress;  and  this  is  only  the 
asking  price.  When  Congress  gets  through, 
the  amount  may  be  whittled  to  a  much 
smaller  sum.     (It  already  has.) 

You  may  ask,  and  if  you  don't  others  will: 
"Where  is  this  money  coming  from?"  My 
answer  U  that  this  $5,000,000,000  should  come 
from  the  present  sizable  appropriations  for 
the  armed  services.  And  the  reason  is  this: 
I  believe  that  SS.OOO.OOO.OOO  leas  spent  on 
today's  tanks,  guns,  and  battleships  will  make 
far  less  difference  In  achieving  ultimate  vic- 
tory over  communism  than  $6,000,000,000  ap- 
propriated for  ideological  warfare. 

In  fact,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
every  dollar  spent  in  winning  the  war  of 
ideas  win  accomplish  as  much  as  $10  spent 
for  the  conventional  weapons  of  war. 

The  Department  of  Ideological  Warfare 
shoiild  be  a  separate  and  independent  de- 
partment of  CJovernment.  There  are  no 
more  reasons  for  having  this  branch  of  war- 
fare under  the  State  Department  than  to 
have  the  Navy  or  the  Labor  Department 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

A  separate  and  independent  Department 
of  Ideological  Warfare  would  require  spe- 
cially trained  personnel.  Many  different  tal- 
ents are  called  for.  Certainly  a  great  oppor- 
tunity lies  ahead  for  any  young  man  who 
wants  to  make  a  professional  career  in  this 
new  field. 

What  Is  needed  most  is  a  modem  Clause- 
wits  who  will  set  out  the  principles  and 
philosophy  of  this  new  kind  of  warfare  with 
the  skill  which  this  Oerman  general  did  in 
the  case  of  conventional  warfare. 

Strategy  mtist  be  based  upon  a  keen  un- 
derstanding of  people  and  of  human  be- 
havior. Were  there  an  outstanding  author- 
ity today  in  this  field  of  psychological  war- 
fare I  am  certain  that  he  would  recognize 
these  seven  basic  facts. 

The  first  fact  is  that  since  the  dawn  of 
history,  nMin  has  sought  a  better  way  of  life. 
Everywhere,  man  has  the  strong  xirge  to  bet- 
ter his  economic  lot.  The  Communists  havs 
recognised  this  and  the  mere  prcHnlse  of  a 
better  iife  through  communism  has  brought 
millions  Into  their  fold. 

Russia  has  assiduously  ctiltlvated  the  idea 
that  the  Communists  are  the  friend  and  the 
defender  of  the  poor,  the  hope  of  the  down- 
trodden. Have  we,  or  has  any  other  nation, 
ahown  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  these 
same  people? 

It  is  all-important  to  point  out  that  the 
promises  may  be  entirely  false  and  insincere. 


StlU,  people  are  not  incUned  to  question  too 
closely  the  morals  of  those  who  sympathize 
with  them.  People  who  are  leading  a  miser- 
able existence  are  ready  to  follow  anyone  who 
holds  out  the  slightest  hope  for  a  better  life. 
And  with  all  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  the 
question  most  often  asked  by  the  people  who 
inhabit  this  earth  is  the  very  simple  one: 
When  do  we  eat? 

The  second  fact  Is  that  unconsciously  we 
all  have  the  habit  of  peopling  the  world  with 
persons  like  ourselves.  That  Is  why  Amer- 
icans always  have  an  extra  hurdle  in  the 
propaganda  race. 

If  you  are  a  college  graduate  and  most  of 
your  friends  are  college  graduates,  you  tend 
to  fill  the  world  with  college  gradxiates.  You 
want  to  talk  with  all  the  InhablUnts  of  tha 
globe  in  the  same  manner  that  you  com- 
municate with  your  friends. 

It  takes  special  effort  to  imagine  any  large 
group  of  people  who  never  get  enough  food 
to  satisfy  their  hunger;  It  is  almost  Impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  large  segments  of  the 
world  are  illiterate.  The  impulse  of  doctors 
of  philosophy  is  to  broadcast  messages  that 
only  doctors  of  philosophy  can  understand. 
And  if  we  didn't  consciously  check  ourselves 
we  would  be  sending  out  Department  of 
Agriculture  pamphlets  to  India's  millloDs  on 
how  to  make  ice-box  cookies. 

The  third  fact  is  equally  difficult  to  bear  In 
mind.  If  you  would  sell  ideas,  concentrate 
on  selling  them  one  at  a  time. 

If  I  were  asked  to  cite  my  chief  criticism 
of  our  propaganda  efforts  of  the  last  10  years, 
it  would  be  that  we  have  never  followed  this 
simple  rule.  We  say  one  thing  today,  an- 
other tomorrow. 

The  result  is  that  we  sell  nothing.  W* 
leave  only  a  blur  in  the  minds  of  our  auditors. 

In  every  field  that  I  know  about — and  cer- 
tainly in  advertising — the  advertiser  who 
tries  to  get  over  one  major  sales  point  about 
his  product,  at  a  time,  does  far  better  than 
the  advertiser  who  brings  tip  10  reasons  for 
buying  his  product. 

Ooebbels  and  the  Communist  propf^n- 
dlsts  have  never  made  this  mistake  of  scat- 
tering their  fire.  Their  whole  strategy  has 
been  aimed  at  doing  a  rifle,  and  not  a  shot- 
gun Job.  Their  success  testifies  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  principle  of  Ideological  war. 

The  people  of  one  nation  differ  from  those 
of  another  nation  usually  in  many  respects. 
These  differences  must  be  recognized;  but 
the  danger  is  not  that  too  little  attention 
will  be  given  national  peculiarities,  but  that 
entirely  too  much  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  them.  There  are  certain  goals  to  which 
the  people  of  all  nations  aspire.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  associate  ourselves  with 
these  goals  and  the  effort  to  reach  them. 
This  is  my  fotirth  basic  fact. 

One  goal  that  app>eals  imlversally,  Is  the 
desire  for  peace.  Another  Is  nationalism. 
the  right  to  run  cme's  own  country  without 
Interference  from  other  nations.  That  is 
why  the  attack  on  imperialism  is  so  effective 
and  has  been  used  with  such  success — oddly 
enough  by  the  Russians  who  have  leas  re- 
spect for  self-determination  of  peoples  than 
any  nation  in  history. 

Other  universal  goals  could  be  listed— 
goals  which  transcend  national  boundaries. 
Propaganda,  from  the  long-time  point  of 
view,  can  dwell  upon  these.  Propaganda, 
with  short-term  objectives,  can  concern  it- 
self with  the  interests  and  problems  of  In- 
dividtial  nations.  Tbe  Russians  carry  on 
this  two-pronged  type  of  propaganda. 
While  keeping  up  a  world-wide  campaign  to 
sell  the  idea  that  Russia  wants  peace,  that 
we  are  imperialistic  whereas  Russia  sympa- 
thizes with  those  who  would  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  colonialism,  Russia  still  concocts  » 
special  brand  of  propaganda  for  each  nation. 

My  fifth  major  point  Is  that  an  idea  will 
register  on  the  minds  of  the  millions  and  be 
accepted  by  them  only  If  It  Is  repeated  ad 
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nauaeum.  Repetition  1b  at  the  Tcry  heart 
of  the  problem  of  eeUlng  Idea*— or  for  that 
matter,  products.  Even  a  lie,  as  Ooebbels 
prored,  tends  to  be  accepted  if  Itte  repeated 
often  enough. 

Scores  of  vehicles  must  be  fotmd  to  carry 
tbe  Idea.  Speakers  must  barp  upon  it.  It 
must  be  dramatized  by  Intematlonal  con- 
ferences, painted  on  the  walls  of  factories, 
plastered  on  sidewalks  and  billboards,  car- 
ried on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers, 
screamed  over  the  radio,  made  the  subject 
Of  International  petitions.  There  must  be 
no  escape  from  It. 

This  la  the  way  the  Riisslana  have  sold  the 
Idea  that  Communists  are  for  peace,  we  are 
warmongers.  The  Stockholm  peace  peti- 
tion was  but  a  clever  propaganda  device. 
The  many  conferences  on  peace  are  part  oi 
the  same  program.  If  you  were  to  travel  to 
Burope  you  would  find  the  word  "peace" 
scrawled  upon  walla  everywhere. 

You  may  think  that  only  the  gullible 
could  be  fooled  by  such  tactics.  But  dont 
deceive  yourself  on  this  point.  One  of  the 
most  effective  campaign  arguments  used  in 
the  election  In  England  last  fall  by  the 
Labor  Party  was  an  echo  of  this  same  propa- 
ganda. The  Laborltes  came  within  an  Inch 
of  winning  the  election  and  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  was  that  many  persons  had  become 
convinced  that  America  was  war  crazy  and 
might  lead  England  Into  a  new  world  war. 
If  people  living  In  a  country  that  has  a 
strong  and  friendly  bond  with  us,  a  country 
with  a  high  level  of  edxicatlon.  accept  this 
RuFslan  propaganda,  how  much  more  effec- 
tive It  must  be  In  other  parts  ot  the  world 
where  these  conditions  do  not  obtain. 

My  sixth  major  fact  Is  all  Important. 
Propaganda,  contrary  to  the  view  of  many, 
can  and  should  be  based  upon  the  truth.  A 
Ue,  It  Is  true,  can  be  sold  by  endless  repeti- 
tion; but  what  has  escaped  many  In  the 
propaganda  field  Is  that  truth  can  be  sold 
more  easily  than  lies.  However,  It  must  be 
repeated  Just  as  endlessly. 

The  word  •^jropaganda"  acquhred  a  bad 
odOT  during  the  First  World  War.  Herr  Ooeb- 
bels dldnt  help  Its  scent.  Many  shy  away 
from  the  word  because  it  has  bectnne  so 
closely  associated  with  falsehood  and  trick- 
ery. Yet,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Christ  and  his  disciples  were  among  the  t)est 
propagandists  of  the  world,  and  the  only  rea- 
son that  some  000.000.000  persons  In  the 
world  accept  Christianity  today  Is  through 
the  very  effective  propaganda  efforts  of  the 
church. 

In  fact.  If  we  tn  this  country  did  no 
more  than  study  and  follow  the  methods 
which  have  proved  most  effective  In  selling 
Christianity,  our  knowledge  and  our  prac- 
tices would  almost  certainly  Improve.  We 
should  be  much  more  likely  to  qiiestlon 
the  value  of  short-wave  broadcaEts  to  other 
nations  about  life  in  America,  or  the  niun- 
ber  of  converts  we  might  expect  by  setting 
adrift  balloons  hearing  our  message  in 
pamphlet  form.  If  the  Job  of  winning  the 
mlnfls  of  men  were  that  easy,  then  our  hard- 
working missionaries  have  wasted  most  ot 
their  time. 

My  seventh  majcnr  point  follows  naturally 
from  this.  In  dealing  with  illiterate  people 
the  word-of -mouth  approach  must  obviously 
be  the  chief  way  of  selling  people.  This 
means  agents,  advocates,  friends  native  to 
the  country  and  working  for  our  cause  in 
every  land  where  we  hope  and  where  we  need 
to  sell  our  ideas. 

This  simple  and  basic  fact  was  discovered 
not  in  recent  years  by  the  Rxuslans;  it  was 
discovered  by  the  ch\irch  about  2,000  years 
ago. 

The  Rjaslans  have  a  great  adrantage  over 
US  in  respect  to  recruiting  agents.  They 
ean  promise  them  power  and  a  high  place 
tn  the  Communist  hierarchy  where  the  Com- 


mtmlst  revolution  turns  out  the  present 
ruling  class.  If  the  Communists  are  already 
in  power,  then  their  Job  ean  be  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  propagandising 
t^ey  do. 

We  can  recruit  followers  among  those  who 
believe  Ir  our  cause.  But  we  mlgbt  as  well 
face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  keep  them 
without  soms  kind  of  pay  or  reward.  But 
that  should  not  constitute  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den and  it  mxist  be  looked  upon  as  part  of 
the  Job  of  selling  our  point  of  view  in  those 
areas  of  the  world  where  our  Ideas  and  Ideals 
have  been  grossly  distorted  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

And  now  at  this  point  I  think  I  shotdd 
attempt  to  answer  two  arguments  wblch  are 
Often  brought  up  in  Congress  and  in  the 


The  first  Is  that  inopaganda  is  needleM, 
that  It  is  Just  a  waste  of  nioney.  The  rea- 
soning behind  this  viewpoint  is  that  the 
whole  world  knows  that  our  motives  are 
right,  that  our  form  of  government  is  per- 
fect or  nearly  so.  and  our  standard  of  living 
the  highest  in  history.  Since  meet  of  the 
world  recognizes  these  facts,  why  pay  money 
to  tell  them. 

Even  the  simplest  kind  of  study  In  any 
foreign  coiintry  will  reveal  great  areas  of 
ignorance  about  the  United  States.  More- 
over, human  beings  have  a  tremendous  ca- 
pacity for  being  unimpressed  by  the  success 
of  others. 

One  of  the  most  pAtiful  sighU  in  America 
today  Is  the  businessman  who.  having  strug- 
gled upward  to  great  financial  success,  is 
bewildered  by  his  employees  who  don't  want 
to  work  as  hard  as  he  did  or  for  as  little, 
and  refitsa  to  accept  his  poUtical  and  eco- 
nomic views. 

The  good  fortune  ot  this  country  and  of 
its  people  probably  inspires  more  hatred  than 
good  will  on  the  part  of  those  who  live  in 
poverty-stricken  lands.  To  remind  these 
people  of  cur  wealth  only  serves  to  make 
the  contrast  between  our  way  ot  life  and 
theirs  the  sharper. 

Yet  we  have  been  guilty  for  many  years 
ef  teUlng  people  of  the  world  how  wonderful 
we  are  without  realizing  how  few  friends  this 
type  of  boasting  brings  us.  Certainly  Dale 
Carnegie  wouldn't  recommend  this  as  a  way 
to  win  friends  and  Influence  people.  The 
second  argument  is  somewhat  akin  tc  this. 
It  is  advanced  often  by  thoughtful  persons. 
Essentially  it  holds  that  action  speaks  loudar 
than  words,  that  deeds,  not  words,  are  the 
best  form  of  propaganda. 

There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this.  But 
the  trouble  Is.  tlie  argument  goes  only  half 
way. 

If  we  lived  In  a  perfect  world— a  world 
in  which  every  person  had  a  college  educa- 
tion, every  event  was  reported  fully  and  ac- 
curately by  press  and  radio,  and  every  man 
a  seeker  after  truth,  then  good  deeds  alone 
might  sulBce. 

But  I  need  not  remind  yon  that  this  is 
not  yet  the  case. 

And  as  proof  that  this  good-deed-fn-a- 
naughty-world  theory  does  not  work,  let  me 
cite  the  present  world  situation  today.  I 
doubt  if  one  could  find  In  all  history  a  nation 
whose  deeds  are  so  contrary  to  her  words  as 
in  the  case  of  Russia.  She  says  she  stands 
for  peace,  biit  actually  she  has  been  the 
only  great  nation  to  kindle  new  wars  since 
World  War  n.  She  proclaims  to  the  world 
that  she  Is  a  democracy,  but  in  reality  she  is 
ruled  by  a  small  clique  who  use  tHe  most 
autocratic  methods.  She  inveighs  against 
imperialism,  but  practices  the  most  vicious 
^pe  of  imperialism.  Yet,  through  clever 
propaganda.  Russia  has  convinced  millions 
at  people  thxt  her  words  are  a  true  mlrrcr 
of  her  deeds. 

By  the  same  nefarious  methods,  Russia 
has  distorted   completely  the   motives  and 


deeds  of  the  United  States.  For  tsample.  In 
Biirveya  which  our  organisation  made  in  Eu- 
rope a  few  years  ago,  we  found  many  people 
holding  the  view  that  the  Marahall  plan 
was  merely  a  sUek  plot  to  enable  us  to  mo- 
nopoUas  world  trade — )ust  what  the  Russian 
propagandist*  were  trying  to  get  tbem  to 
think.  Today  many  parsons  throughout  the 
world  believe  that  we  are  in  Korea  to  estab- 
lish a  beachhead  there  from  which  to  launch 
an  attack  on  China.  We  want  another  world 
war  because  that  is  the  way  to  keep  up  fuU 
employment  and  guarantee  fat  proflu  for 
munitions  makers.  So  goes  the  Communis^ 
propaganda  line. 

No:  in  this  imperfect  world  tn  which  we 
Uve.  it  takes  not  only  good  deeds,  but  a  lot 
of  propaganda  to  get  the  people  ot  the  world 
to  rwofnlM  these  deeds  as  good  deeds. 

And  now.  may  I  say  a  few  words  about  the 
way  to  establish  an  effective  program  ot 
ideologieal  warfare. 

We.  In  America,  tend  to  be  so  machtw- 
minded  that  any  development  outside  what 
is  described  as  the  hardware  field.  Is  likely 
to  be  almost  completely  ovcrtooked  or  dis- 
regarded. 

In  many  waye  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  analysing  and  predicting 
hiunan  behavior  rivals  some  of  the  most 
ezcltlng  work  that  has  been  done  in  tlM 
laboratodes  of  the  Nation. 

Through  the  development  at  new  research 
techniques  it  is  possible  to  supplant  mvteh 
at  the  guesswork  aboxrt  the  way  propaganda 
works  with  definitive  knowledge.  Specifleal- 
ly  it  is  possible  today  to  find  out  Just  what 
propaganda  ideas  of  the  enemy  arc  being 
accepted  In  any  country.  Likewise  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  find  out  wliich  of  our  Ideas  have 
made  an  impact  on  the  minds  of  people  in 
those  nations  where  it  Is  passible  to  have 
access  to  the  public,  and.  to  a  certain  extent. 
even  in  those  nations  where  such  accees  Is 
not  possible. 

We  can  learn  with  a  high  degree  at  ac- 
curacy Just  what  the  people  of  any  country 
think  at  ua,  and  what  they  think  of  the 
Communists,  wiiat  arguments  carry  weight 
with  these  people,  which  they  reject.  In 
short,  it  IS  possible  to  discover  Just  who  Is 
winning  the  propaganda   battle,   and   why. 

Next,  It  Is  possible  through  research  tech- 
niques which  hsve  been  developed  in  recent 
times,  to  find  out  the  best  way  of  answering 
or  nxillifying  the  enemies'  propaganda,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  the  best  ways  of  rdnform- 
ing  our  own. 

Through  research  it  la  possible  to  find 
out  which  of  many  basic  Ideas  should  be 
incorporated  into  a  propaganda  program, 
and  to  measure  the  effect  of  these  ideas  in 
winning  eonveru  after  they  have  been  made 
a  part  of  an  action  program. 

A  oosiBervaUve  guess  Is  that  Russia  Is  15 
to  ao  years  ahead  of  us  In  knowledge  cf 
propaganda  and  In  skill  in  nslng  it.  On  the 
other  hmnd,  I  believe,  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  research  techniques  which  I  have 
described,  we  sre  10  to  ao  years  ahead  at 
the  Russians.  In  short,  we  have  today  the 
methods  or  tools  ready  to  build  a  program 
of  Ideological  warfare  which  can  equal,  or 
excel,  in  effectiveness  that  of  Russia. 

Still,  the  great  unanswered  question  Is 
whether  this  cotintry  recognizes  the  need 
to  stop  Russia's  impressive  conquests  In  this 
war  of  ideas.  Every  day  she  adds  new  vic- 
tories in  the  battle  to  win  the  nUnds  of  the 
pec^iie  ctf  the  world  while  our  {rians  continue 
to  bt  almost  exclusively  tied  to  tanks  and 
planes  and  bombs. 

I  btfleve  that  it  is  otf  frightening  urgency 
that  the  people  at  the  United  States  ft 
vp  to  the  importanoe  of  Ideological 
fare,  and  that  Members  ot  Congress  kave 
the  foresight  and  the  eonrage  to  do  soase- 
thinc  about  it. 
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Proposed  Federal  Bareaa  of  Acddcnt 
Prerentioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MABTLSITD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  Monday.  May  5,  i95i 

I  Mr.  O'CONOR  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Maryland's  leading  organizations,  the 
Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce,  has 
recently  communicated  with  me  express- 
ing Its  views  concerning  Important  pro- 
poaals  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RccoRo  the  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  the  association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccui, 
as  follows: 

I    BALTOtotx  Assocunow  or  ComnscB, 
I  Baltimore,  Md..  AprU  22,  1952. 

Bon.  Herbext  R.  O'CoMoa. 
United   States   Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dksb  Skmatos  O'CoNoe:  By  recent  action, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Baltimore  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  voted  unanimously  to 
oppoM  Senate  bill  No.  2325  and  Senate  bill 
No.  2714  which  would  create,  within  the 
Department  of  Labor,  a  Bureau  of  Accident 
Prevention  and  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  safety. 
We  believe  that  State  labor  departmenU 
would  lose  major  powers  under  the  proposed 
transfer  of  their  industrial  safety  functions 
to  a  Federal  bureau.  In  our  opinion,  effec- 
tive Industrial  safety  programs  now  being 
operated  through  the  cooperhtlon  of  em- 
ployers, employees,  insurance  companies,  and 
supervisory  agencies  of  the  several  States 
would  be  greatly  impaired. 
;  We  would  appreciate  your  favorable  con- 
sideration of  our  views  on  this  nroposed  leg- 
islation, and  we  hope  you  will  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  these 
bills. 

Very  truly  yours. 

JOSCPH  W.  CLAoncB, 

Secretary. 


Address  of  tbc  Pr«sidcBt  of  the  Uaited 
I  States  Before  the  National  Ciril  Serrice 

Leafue,  Wathiagtoa,  D.  C,  Friday,  May 

2,  19S2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

opcAUroaMiA 
!   IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  S.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  seventieth  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Serv- 
ice League,  which  was  held  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Fri- 
day, May  2.  1952: 

It  gives  me  great  pleastire  to  be  here  with 
you  this  evening.  I  have  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion  and   admiration   for  the   loyal,   hard- 


working, and  able  men  and  women  who 
make  up  out  civil  service.  I  have  worked 
in  all  kinds  of  government— county,  State, 
and  Federal,  legislative  and  executive — but 
I  have  never  known  a  better  group  of  people 
than  the  civil -service  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverzunent. 

I  have  been  Interested  in  the  public  serv- 
ice for  over  30  years— ever  since  I  was  first 
elected  Judge  of  the  county  court  for  Jack- 
son County.  Mo. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  I  have  learned 
In  my  30  yesrs  of  public  office:  Oood  gov- 
ernment Is  good  politics:  and  the  best  poli- 
tics Is  what  Is  best  for  the  people. 

Of  course,  there  are  very  important  dif- 
ferences between  being  an  elective  official 
and  serving  in  the  civil  service.  Our  elec- 
tive officials  are  politically  responsible;  they 
must  answer  to  the  people.  And  they  must 
make  the  major  policy  decisions.  The  role 
of  the  civil  servant  is  to  carry  out  these  pol- 
icy decisions.  But  there  is  the  great  bond  of 
public  service,  holding  both  groups  together. 
Both  are  working  together  for  the  good  of 
all  the  people. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  the  most  effi- 
cient public  service  we  can  devise.  The  way 
to  provide  such  service  is  to  make  sure  that 
all  Oovernment  employees,  except  those  in 
top  policy  Jobs,  are  under  the  merit  system. 
It  has  consistently  been  my  goal  to  bring 
this  about.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  vhe 
goal  Is  now  in  sight. 

We  have  made  great  progress  since  1881, 
when  the  National  Civil  Service  League  was 
organised.  Then  there  was  virtually  no  civil 
service.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  60  per- 
cent of  Federal  employees  were  under  civil 
service. 

And  now  over  03  percent  of  all  Federal 
employees  in  the  United  States  are  under 
the  competitive  civil  service.  This  is  the 
highest  percentage  In  the  history  of  our 
Government.  That  is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, but  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  civil  service,  special 
merit  systems  have  been  set  up  for  various 
agencies,  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authcvlty,  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  When 
these  are  taken  into  account,  the  number  of 
employees  covered  by  the  merit  system  comes 
to  M  percent  of  the  total. 

I  am  proud  that  during  my  term  of  office 
we  have  extended  the  merit  system  to  cover 
virtually  aU  Federal  positions. 

0\ir  career  civil  service  is  still  a  long  way 
from  perfect;  but  it  is  In  better  shape  than 
It  has  ever  been  before.  We  are  going  for- 
ward with  our  plaiu  to  eliminate  the  last 
remnants  of  the  patronage  system.  But 
these  efforts  meet  with  the  same  kind  of  re- 
sistance, the  same  kind  of  hypocritical  op- 
position, that  has  greeted  every  effort  to 
make  the  Federal  service  better.  The  pa- 
tronage seekers  are  still  on  the  prowl. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  I  sent 
to  Congress  my  plan  to  reorganize  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue.  The  purpose  of 
this  plan  is  to  place  under  the  civil  service 
all  the  positions  In  the  Bureau,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
temsl  Revenue.  In  short,  this  plan  takes 
a:i  our  tatx  collectors  out  of  politics.  Of 
course,  it  also  takes  that  much  patronage 
away  from  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

And  what  a  howl  of  anguish  went  up  from 
the  patronage  boys.  Just  as  you  might  ex- 
pect, those  who  cried  the  loudest  were  the 
very  ones  who  had  been  making  the  moet 
noise  about  the  misdeeds  of  political  ap- 
pointees. If  you  want  to  know  who  these 
gentlemen  are.  Just  get  the  Comcsessional 
RscoBD  and  read  the  list  of  those  who  voted 
against  the  plan.  Well,  we  fought  them, 
and  we  beat  them,  and  we  won  a  major  vic- 
tory for  the  merit  system. 

On  April  10  I  sent  three  nuire  reorganiza- 
tion plans  to  ths  Congress.    Reorganization 


Plan  No.  3  would  take  postmasters  out  of 
politics  by  abolishing  the  requirement  that 
they  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Under  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  8,  all  political  offices  in  the 
Bureau  of  Ciistoms  would  be  eliminated  and 
the  work  would  be  carried  on  by  qualified 
Civil  Service  appointees.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  would  place  the  positions  of 
United  States  marshals  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice. 

When  these  three  reorganization  plans 
are  approved,  only  a  handful  of  positions 
vrill  remain  outside  the  merit  system.  But 
that  doesn't  mean  the  Job  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  League  is  finished — far  from 
it.  We  have  created  a  career  public  service 
throughout  the  Federal  Government — now 
we  must  fight  to  protect  it.  There  is  a  new 
attack  on  the  civU  service — an  attack  wMch 
holds  more  dangers  than  the  spoilsman.  This 
new  attack  Is  an  attempt  to  gain  political 
ends  by  the  shameful  method  of  defaming 
and  degrading  the  people  who  work  for  the 
Oovernment. 

To  understand  what  we  are  up  against 
calls  for  another  lesson  in  politics. 

In  the  normal  operation  of  our  demo- 
cratic system,  every  administration  is  held  to 
account  every  4  years  for  its  policies,  its 
programs  and  its  conduct  of  the  Oovern- 
ment. That  is  as  it  should  be.  In  recent 
years,  the  programs  and  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  office  have  been  upheld,  time 
after  time,  by  the  popular  verdict.  Today, 
the  time  for  another  accounting  is  approach- 
ing, and  the  opposition  is  becoming  frantic. 

They  know  that  they  cannot  persuade  the 
people  to  give  up  the  gains  <a  the  last  20 
years.  But  they  think  they  can  undermine 
those  gains  by  attacking  the  men  and  women 
Who  have  the  Job  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Oovernment.  And  so  they 
have  launched  a  campaign  to  make  people 
think  that  the  Oovernment  service  as  a 
Whole  is  lazy.  Inefficient,  ccHTupt,  and  even 
disloyal. 

Now,  these  confusers  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  their  own  charges.  The  Oovernment 
servant  Is  not  the  real  target  of  their  attack. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  ruthless,  cynical  at- 
tempt to  put  over  a  gigantic  hoax  and  fraud 
upon  the  American  people.  They  say,  "Let's 
make  the  public  think  that  the  Cktvem- 
ment  service  is  full  of  crooks  and  thieves. 
Let's  create  the  impression  that  all  public 
servanto  are  bad.  Let's  tell  the  people  that 
the  Oovernment  servants  are  Reds.  Let's 
confuse  Innuendo  with  fact,  riimor  with  evi- 
dence, charge  with  guUt.  If  the  people  get 
mad  enough  and  confused  enough,  we  won't 
have  to  take  a  position  on  the  great  public 
policy  Issues;  we  can  sneak  into  office  by 
the  back  door." 

There  is  only  one  effective  way  to  deal 
with  this  attack  and  that  is  to  wage  a  cam- 
paign of  truth.  Chairman  Ramspeck  has 
courageously  started  such  a  campaign,  but 
he  needs  the  help  of  all  of  us.  It  is  time  to 
blast  the  rumors,  the  false  inferences  and 
innuendoes,  and  the  downright  lies  about 
the  public  service. 

Take  the  charge  that  most  Federal  em- 
ployees are  unnecessary.  This  is  completely 
untrue. 

Fifty  percent  of  our  civilian  employees  sre 
in  the  Defense  Department — engsiged  directly 
in  military  activities  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  They  man  oiur  arsenals,  ship- 
yards, supply  depots,  and  weapons  labora- 
tories. Most  of  them  are  mechanics,  steel- 
workers,  riveters,  electricians,  and  other  artl- 


In  addition,  another  28  percent  of  the 
total  are  in  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

That  adds  up  to  78  percent  in  Just  those 
three  agencies. 

The  remaining  22  percent  perform  all  the 
Other  fimctions  of  the  Oovernment— staffing 
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such  Tttal  »»enelea  as  the  ^I  and  th« 
Atomic  Snergy  Commission,  the  Soli  Can- 
serration  Service  and  Reclamation,  the  Km- 
ployment  Service,  and  Public  Health.  This 
23  percent  covers  a  great  many  peacetime 
activities  of  the  Government,  as  well  as 
all  the  national  security  activities  outside 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Except  for 
these  natlanal  sectuity  activities,  employ- 
ment in  the  normal  peacetime  operations  of 
the   Qovemment  has  been  cut   back  since 


The  ptople  who  carry  on  these  operations 
are  not  useless  bureaucrats.  They  are  i>er- 
farmlng  necessary  services  for  the  good  of 
the  American  people — for  their  protection 
and  welfare.  They  are  performing  services 
which  the  American  people  have  demanded 
and  the  Congress  has  authorized  by  law, 
and  they  are  performing  them  well  and 
afliciently. 

But  the  detractors  are  not  satisfied  with 
attacking  the  Federal  service  as  a  whole. 
They  have  launched  a  personal  campaign 
against  the  Government  worker  himself.  He 
is  pictured  as  mediocre,  shiftless.  lazy,  and 
nonproductive,  a  feeder  at  the  public  trough 
who  couldnt  get  a  Job  anywhere  else.  At 
one  moment  he  Is  berated  as  a  low-salaried 
nonentity  with  no  standing  In  his  field  and 
tn  the  next  breath  he  is  called  a  high-salaried 
«traln  ou  the  public  purse. 

What  are  the  facts?  Qovemment  workers 
sre  like  any  other  American  citizens  through- 
out the  country.  Only  10  percent  are  em- 
ployed in  Washington.  D.  C;  the  remainder 
an  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  California 
has  more  Federal  employees  than  the  Ma- 
tton'B  Capital. 

More  than  850.000  of  all  Federal  employees, 
one-third  of  the  total,  are  artisans  and 
skilled  craftsmen.  The  others  include  scien- 
tists, doctors,  nurses — people  in  almost  every 
trade  and  profession. 

Are  these  people  mediocre.  shiftlesB,  lazy, 
nonproductive  ? 

Not  at  all.  Oovernment  workers  come  out 
ai  the  top  in  nearly  every  contest  t(x  elD- 
eieticy  and  ingenuity.  In  1950  a  business 
p<Viiwu*y  organization  sponsored  a  contest 
for  the  best  productive  ideas.  Government 
eaaployeea  took  the  top  honors.  Their  proven 
togenuity  and  initiative  had  saved  the  tax- 
payers $22,000,000  In  1  year  alone. 

There  are  hundreds  of  examples  of  Ofut- 
standing  public  service  in  the  records  of  our 
Federal  employees. 

Last  year,  for  example.  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Me- 
lieekln,  a  chemist  in  the  Agrlcultxire  Depart- 
mant,  won  top  honors  from  the  American 
Chemical  Society  for  his  outstanding  work  on 
the  chemistry  of  milk  proteins. 

An  smployse  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, Clarence  Mercer,  has  invented  a  water- 
Mast  method  of  removing  scale  from  ships 
which  will  save  the  Government  $1,000,000. 
An  employee  of  the  Air  Force.  Irving  Oordy, 
baa  carried  on  research  in  the  electronics 
field  that  makes  It  possible  to  tise  a  simple 
mechanism  costing  $30  in  place  of  a  machine 
costing  $6,000. 

In  engineering,  in  medicine,  tn  the  field  of 
ordnance,  the  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vances made  by  Federal  employees  are  sav- 
ing the  Oovernment  millions  of  dollars.  Lit- 
erally thotisands  of  Government  employees 
bave  achieved  high  recognition  in  their 
•peclal  fields,  and  are  vising  their  skills  and 
abilities  for  the  good  of  all  of  us. 

The  demagogs  say  that  Government  em- 
ployees are  responsible  for  high  taxes.  The 
fact  Is  that  only  13  percent  at  our  budget  is 
lor  wages  and  salaries.  Our  budget  is  big 
and  our  taxes  are  high  because  of  the  threat 
or  Soviet  imperialism.  We  have  to  build 
strong  defenses.  This  is  an  expensive  busi- 
aecs.  and  lots  of  people  grumble  about  it. 

But  it  is  a  costly  and  destructive  luxury 
to  take  our  feelings  out  on  our  public 
servants.    Berating  our  public  servants  does 


not  help  our  defense,  it  weakens  us.  In  this 
time  of  crlsiB,  we  should  try  to  improve  our 
public  service — not  tear  it  down. 

Mow  let  me  take  up  one  other  kind  of 
charge  against  our  public  servants — and  this 
is  the  most  vicious  and  inaidioiis  of  all.  X 
want  to  say,  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
command,  that  there  is  no  more  cancerous, 
no  more  corrosive,  no  more  subversive  at- 
tack upon  the  great  task  of  our  Government 
today,  than  that  which  seeks  to  undemUne 
confidence  in  Government  by  irresponsible 
charges  against  the  loyalty  and  integrity  of 
Government  employees. 

There  is  no  room  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice for  anyone  who  is  not  true  to  his  public 
tnist.  We  have  had  some  bad  people  turn 
up  in  Government.  Just  as  they  do  in  busi- 
ness and  industry.  They  are  not  in  the  Gov- 
ernment now.  and  we  are  prosecuting  all 
thoae  who  have  violated  criminal  statutes. 
If  we  turn  up  any  more,  they  can  expect  the 
same  treatment — and  if  there  are  any,  we  will 
turn  them  up. 

But  I  wlU  not  tolerate  the  smearing  and 
slandering  of  Government  employees  as  a 
group.  We  have  every  right  to  protest 
against  the  deliberate  creation,  for  political 
purposes,  of  an  atmosphere  of  swpicion  and 
distrust.  We  have  a  right  to  protest  against 
the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  any 
charge  ]»  a  conviction  in  the  public  mind. 
despite  the  lack  of  evidence.  We  are  not  de- 
fending the  evildoers  when  we  demand  that 
the  whole  truth  be  stated — that  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger  be  examined. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Government  service, 
in  the  light  of  its  tremendous  size  and  scope, 
has  a  remarkable  record  of  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. I  firmly  believe  that  its  ethical 
standards  are  as  high  as  those  of  any  gov- 
ernment In  the  world.  I  firmly  believe  that 
its  ethical  standards  are  higher  than  thoae 
prevailing  in  the  American  business  com- 
munity, and  the  Senate's  own  Committee  on 
Etlilcs  in  Government  agrees  with  me. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  thoae  in  the 
business  world  who  shout  the  loudest  about 
corruption  In  Government  are  those  who 
most  often  approach  the  Government  with 
their  hands  out.  It  is  a  tragic  fact,  that 
those  In  the  political  world  who  shout  the 
loudest  about  corruption  In  Government  sra 
motivated  by  such  a  lust  for  power  that  they 
are  willing  to  wreck  the  lives  and  careers  of 
innocent  public  servants. 

Of  course,  the  worst  Icind  of  attack  upon 
Government  employees  has  been  the  attack 
on  their  loyalty.  Here,  the  technique  of  the 
attackers  is  the  same;  Innuendo  and  smear 
and  just  plain  lies.  And  the  motivation  Is 
the  same;  to  get  votes. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  can  be  more  confi- 
dent of  the  unswerving  loiralty  of  employees 
in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
than  any  other  ...roup  of  people  in  the  Na- 
tion. They  are  the  only  large  group  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Nation,  public  or  privat'  sub- 
jected to  such  systematic  and  thorough- 
going investigation.  And  the  record  is  one 
of  which  they  can  well  be  proud.  Every 
employee  of  the  executive  branch  is  checked 
by  the  FBI.  Only  384  employees,  or  nine 
one-thousands  of  1  percent  of  all  those 
checked,  bad  to  be  discharged  on  loyalty 
grounds. 

This  Is  the  real  picture,  based  on  hard 
fact.  It  Is  a  Shameful  and  degrading  thing 
to  try  to  mislead  the  American  people  into 
thinking  it  is  otherwise. 

We  must  always  be  vigilant  in  guarding 
the  public  service  against  the  infiltration  of 
disloyal  elements. 

But  ws  must  be  Jtat  as  vigilant  in  pro- 
tecting employees  against  unjust  accusa- 
tions. 

The  loyalty  program  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect Innocent  employees  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment. When  I  set  it  up,  I  Intended  it 
to  expose  the  guilty  and  at  the  same  tinw 


to  safacuard  the  rights  of  the  reputations 
of  those  who  were  innocent.  Bot  I  bave 
become  Increasingly  concerned  In  recent 
months  by  attempts  to  use  the  loyalty  pro- 
gram as  a  club  with  which  to  beat  Govern- 
ment emfdoyees  over  the  bead.  Political 
gangsters  are  attempting  to  pervert  the  pro- 
gram into  an  instrument  of  intimidation  and 
blackmail,  to  coerce  or  destroy  any  who  dare 
oppose  them.  These  men  and  those  who 
abet  them  have  besmirched  the  reputations 
of  decent,  loyal  public  servants.  They  have 
not  hesitated  to  lie.  under  cover  of  congres- 
sional immunity,  of  course,  and  to  repest  tba 
lies  again  and  again. 

This  is  s  matter  for  great  concern.  Tbaaa 
tactics  contain  the  seeds  of  tyraimy.  Can  we 
be  sure  that  i>eople  who  employ  siKh  tactics 
are  really  loyal  to  our  form  of  government, 
with  its  Bill  of  Rights  and  lU  tradition  of 
individual  liberty?  Tho  fact  Is  that  they  are 
breaking  these  things  down.  They  are  un- 
dermining the  foundation  stones  at  our  Con- 
stitution. I  believe  such  men  betray  our 
cuunUy  aikd  all  it  stands  for.  I  believe  they 
are  as  grave  a  menace  as  the  Oommunuta. 

It  is  not  your  Job  to  take  sides  in  partisan 
political  controversy.  But  it  is  your  duty 
and  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to  demand  the 
truth  about  the  Oovernment  service  and  to 
reject  the  smear  campaign  as  the  base.  Im- 
moral evil  that  it  Is. 

In  particular.  It  Is  your  Job  to  fight  the 
sttempt  to  reduce  the  civil  servant  to  the 
statiu  of  a  second-class  eitiaen.  This  can 
be  done,  without  taking  sides  In  politics,  by 
placing  the  facts  about  the  civil  service  be- 
fore the  people.  It  can  be  done,  without 
partisanship,  in  (the  name  of  ordinary  de- 
cency and  fair  play. 

The  history  of  the  national  Civil  Ssrvlea 
League  shows  that  it  Is  well  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  problem  before  ua. 

You  can  count  on  me,  tn  ollloe  or  ovt.  to 
keep  on  fighting  to  uphold  our  Government 
service.  I  am  confident  that  I  can  count  on 
you  as  well. 


Stud-Pat  CoB^rest— Wkct  Are  Our  B«y$ 
Fitbting  For— Investifmtians  Are  N«o4- 
ti — (Excerpts  From  Weekly  News  lt*> 
leases) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

cm  omo 

IN  TBI  HODSE  OF  REPRXSEMTATIVES 

Monday.  May  5.  19S2 

Mr.  McQRBOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoNCuasiONAL  Rxcosd. 
I  include  portions  of  weekly  news  re- 
leases made  by  me: 

Staho-Pat  Conc 


The  President's  demand  that  Congress  re- 
instate the  $e. 000 .000 .000  deducted  from 
various  appropriation  bills  passed  by  the 
House,  and  the  seizure  of  the  steel  mills  have 
been  given  primary  consideration  in  the  Con- 
gress this  week.  President  Truman  is  irked 
because  the  Bouse  of  Be  presents tlves  sllosd 
nearly  $6,000,000,000  from  his  budget  and 
put  a  $40,000,000,000  ceiUi^  on  his  expendi- 
tures in  these  departments.  Congress  should 
stand  by  Its  guns  even  in  the  face  of  tbs 
threat  of  the  President  "that  be  will  keep 
the  Congress  in  continuous  ■esslou  nntU 
January  if  we  do  not  appropriate  the  monsf 
be  wants." 

I  would  like  to  retxirn  home  so  I  could 
dlaenss  the  governmental  problems  with  tlM 
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people  of  the  Seventeenth  District,  but  if  it 
Is  necessary  for  Congress  to  keep  a  check- 
rein  on  the  spending  of  this  administration, 
I  certainly  will  remain  here.  Any  order  of 
the  President  for  Congress  to  remain  in  ses- 
sion until  January  will  not  alter  my  position 
on  voting  to  cut,  when  necessary,  bis  budget 
rsquesu. 

What  Aax  OuB  Bors  Fiohtiko  womf 
We  wonder  what  our  boys  in  Korea  are 
fighting  for  if  the  President  has  authority 
(without  due  process  of  law)  to  seize  the 
steel  mills,  the  railroads  as  he  has  done,  and 
the  newspapers  and  radio  stations  as  he  has 
threatened  to  do.  If  he  has  this  authority, 
he  would  then  have  authority  to  seize  your 
farm,  home,  business,  the  schools,  and 
churches  in  which  you  worship.  The  Presi- 
dent tells  us  the  selziire  of  steel  mills  is 
based  upon  the  decision  of  the  Wage  Stabili- 
sation Board. 

The  House  passed  the  Allen  resolution. 
355  yeas  and  68  nays,  to  investigate  the  Wage 
SUbllization  Board  and  determine  if  its  rul- 
ing was  fair  to  all  parties  concerued.  During 
the  debate  on  this  legislation  it  was  charged 
the  steel  seizure  was  a  tyrannical  and  Illegal 
action.  It  was  contended  when  Congress 
passed  the  Defense  Production  Act  last  sum- 
mer that  the  wage  stabilization  problems 
should  be  kept  separate  from  the  wage  dis- 
putes. The  administration  leaders  contend 
that  the  President  is  Justified  and  Mr.  Ifc- 
CosMACx,  his  fioor  leader,  sUted  "the  Presi- 
dent has  Inherent  rights  to  seize  property  in 
the  interest  of  the  country."  If  the  "inher- 
ent powers"  of  the  President  are  to  take  pri- 
ority over  the  explicit  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  thereby  sanction  dictatorship. 

Again.  I  repeat.  What  are  our  boys  flght/ng 
for? 

I  InvBTioanovs  Aas  Nkidd 

It  seems  regrettable  that  It  is  necessary  for 
Congress  to  investigate  the  administration 
of  laws  and  appropriations.  Congreas  Is  really 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  additional  duties 
have  to  be  placed  on  our  already  heavy  sched- 
ule. However,  the  vast  expenditures  and  cor- 
ruption that  have  been  going  on  have  made 
it  necessary  to  see  that  graft,  corruption  and 
unnecessary  expenditures  are  stopped.  In 
time  of  war,  especially,  it  has  been  customary 
for  Congress  to  provide  the  full  amount  of 
funds  sought  by  the  military  with  few  ques- 
tions asked.  But  the  Korean  war  has  proved 
an  exception.  There  are  three  principal  rea- 
sons for  this: 

1.  Taxes  bave  reached  the  point  where  it 
Is  economically  dangerous  to  increase  them 
further,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  subject 
all  Federal  spending  to  careful  and  critical 
review. 

2.  Military  spending  at  present  levels  raises 
a  serious  inflationary  threat  unless  it  can 
t>e  controlled. 

8.  Disclosures  of  fantastic  military  bun- 
gling and  waste  are  being  brought  to  the 
attention  ctf  the  American  people. 

An  idea  of  the  overhead  cost  in  military 
procurement  can  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  at  one  Army  field  Installation  the  ex- 
ecution of  10,000  contracts  required  37,000,000 
pieces  of  paper — an  average  of  8,700  pieces  of 
paper  for  each  contract. 

If  an  effective  program  of  cross-servicing 
were  set  up,  examples  such  as  the  following 
could  not  happen:  The  Army  was  piirchas- 
ing  4,770,000  pounds  of  dried  eggs  at  an 
average  price  of  $1.30  per  pound.  At  the 
same  time  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion had  in  stock  50,000,000  pounds  of  dried 
eggs  for  sale  at  $1.04  per  pound.  The  Navy 
has  assigned  1,108  different  listings  and 
numbers  to  a  single  item — cotter  pins. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  "watch  dog" 
committees  set  up  by  the  Congress  so  that 
a  check  can  ba  bad  on  the  huge  expendi- 


ttires  now  l)eing  msde.  The  partial  report 
of  one  of  these  committees  defl-ltely  shows 
thst  there  are  interservice  rivalries  which 
result  in  needless  duplication  and  wasteful 
supply  practices.  These  conditions  prevent 
tmlty  of  effort  and  efficiency  which  are  so 
bady  needed  to  stop  imnecessary  expendi- 
tures and  higher  and  higher  taxes. 

No  wonder  taxes  are  high;  it  Is  tima  to 
stop. 


The  Oil  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  MAGEE 

or  sossonsi 
IN  THB  HODSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVE3 

Monday,  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  MAQEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  herewith  include  a  telegram  which 
was  called  in  to  the  Defense  Petroleum 
Administration  officials  this  morning. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Bsucs  K.  Biown. 

Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  D.  C.T 

Was  advised  by  long-distance  caU  from 
Missouri  last  night  that  many  gasoline  sta- 
tions had  closed.  Farmers  are  in  midst  of 
preparing  ground  for  spring  plantings.  This 
work  is  being  held  up  for  lack  of  tractor  fuel, 
and  farmers  are  greatly  concerned.  Last 
week  a  Government  estimate  said  the  reserve 
supply  was  sufficient  for  46  days  at  normal 
consumption,  I  suggest  that  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  Defense  immediately  inves- 
tigate and  determine  whether  oil  companies 
are  deliberately  withholding  deliveries  of 
gasoline  to  distributors  in  order  to  create 
sentiment  against  the  striking  oil  workers. 
If  there  has  so  unexpectedly  and  quickly  de- 
veloped a  gasoline  shortage,  then  I  respect- 
fuUy  request  that  proper  steps  be  taken  to 
cut  sales  of  gasoline  to  ordinary  automobile 
users  and  an  order  made  giving  priority  in 
sales  to  farmers  for  use  In  farm  operations. 
Otherwise  farmers  face  disaster  and  the  de- 
fense effort  will  suffer  irreparable  injury. 

CI.ARX  Maokk, 

Jfember  o/  Congress, 


Constitatioiid  Remnder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARlI'.  DURHAM 

or  HOSTH  CASOUWa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoKD.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  of  Sat- 
urday, May  3.  1952: 

CoNSTrrunoKAL  RncnrDcs 

In  an  opinion  handed  down  this  week  Jus- 
tice Sam  J.  Ervin,  of  the  State  suiH-eme  court, 
brings  the  business  of  seisure  of  private 
property — a  matter  much  in  the  news  these 
days — right  down  to  the  North  Carolina  level. 

In  this  case  the  seizure  had  to  do  with  tho 
power  of  eminent  domain — ^that  power  much 
used  by  govertunent  to  take  over  private 
property  for  publio  UN. 


Justice  Ervin  spoke  out  firmly  against  at- 
tempted seizure  by  the  Salisbtiry  Hotislng 
Authority  of  a  part  of  Livingstone  College 
camptis  as  the  site  for  a  low-cost  bousing 
development.    He  wrote: 

"If  I  bad  my  way.  I  would  •  •  • 
[strike]  down  as  unconstitutional  the  stat- 
ute giving  housing  authorities  the  power  of 
eminent  domain. 

"Under  the  statute,  a  housing  authority 
condemns  the  property  of  one  person  to  pro- 
vide dwellings  for  others.  No  amount  of 
plain  sophistry  can  erase  the  plain  fact  that 
this  is  taking  the  private  property  of  one 
person  without  his  consent  and  devoting  it 
to  the  private  uses  of  others." 

Justice  Ervin.  it  shoxild  be  noted,  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  basic  phlloeophy  of  emi- 
nent domain.  In  time  of  emergency  the 
Government  should  exercise  Its  power  for 
the  public  welfare  but  always,  as  President 
Truman  forgot,  through  legally  authorized 
channels.  In  times  of  peace  the  Govern- 
ment— and  that  includes  SUte  governments 
as  well — must  exercise  such  power  In  con- 
struction of  highways,  dock  facilities,  and 
other  projects  beneficial  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

But  it  may  be,  as  Justice  Ervin  appar- 
ently believes,  that  the  eminent  domain 
power  is  being  granted  for  too  many  ques- 
tionable purposes  and  used  too  fniely.  In 
this  connection  he  declares:  "Courts  should 
not  sustain  legislative  acts  which  sacrifice 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  individual 
to  what  is  called  social  progress." 

In  this  field,  as  in  others,  the  Nation  needs 
to  think  more  about  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  remember  the  limitations  it 
puts  on  Government  power.  In  public  hous- 
ing ss  in  steel  seizures  the  courts  fortunately 
are  reminding  us  of  it. 


Harry's  Whitewask 
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Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Rbcoro  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  Kankakee 
(HI.)  Daily  Journal  of  April  29. 

The  editorial  reviews  the  record  of  the 
Truman  administration  and  points  up 
the  issues  before  the  people  in  the  com- 
ing election.  As  the  editorial  so  well  ex- 
plains, the  decision  to  be  made  at  the 
polls  this  fall  is  essentially  a  choice  be- 
tween salvation  and  disaster:  morally, 
economically,  and  politically  as  a  free 
people.  For  these  last  several  years  our 
country  has  been  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Hakst's  WHrrxwASH 

At  a  recent  Jackson  Day  dinner.  President 
Harry  Truman  talked  at  great  length  about 
the  wonderful  things  he  claimed  his  admin- 
istration had  accomplished  for  the  American 
people.  To  millions  of  Americans  who  know 
that  the  United  States  has  never  in  its  his- 
tory been  in  a  more  dangerous  position  than 
now  his  attempts  to  thus  avert  blame  for 
the  horrible  mess  his  administration  has  cre- 
ated fell  on  deaf  ears.  They  recognised  his 
egotistical  remarks  as  more  of  the  same  ex- 
aggerations of  the  truth  which  have  been 
coming  out  of  Washington  for  many  yaara. 


i      I 
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ttw  antted 


•  nml  took,  at  tbe  pcflttton  of 
tn  ttw  worid  today  after  T 
Trwaaan. 
MOttarlly:  InvolTod  ta  another  bloody  war 
becauae  of  stupid  ii  maala  at  poUey  tn  tba 
State  Department.  Gloomy  proi|>ectt  of 
Boare  oooflieta  to  oonw  for  which  «•  are  not 


he  vUl  and  tt  neeeaaary  to 

that  If  ha  la  alaetad  ha  win  not  diatiift)  thatr 


m 


Financially:  Teetering  like  a  drunkoi 
aallor.  OoTeniment  can't  make  op  tta  aalnd 
from  day  to  day  whether  we  should  worry 
about  Inflation  or  deflation.  In  the  mean- 
time,  the  President  aaks  for  more  and  higher 
tasoB  from  a  people  already  stacserlng  ander 
the  tax  load.  Loana  to  Indtriduala  by  banka 
and  small-loan  oompanJea  are  at  record 
hlgba.  People  are  HtuUng  it  more  and  more 
necessary  to  borrow  for  the  neoeasltlea  ot 
life  while  Oovenunent  spending  runs  wild. 
Honesty  in  Government:  Today's  blc  joke. 
Kveryone  seems  to  know  more  about  th«  tre- 
mendous amount  of  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment  than  Harry  Truman.  When  he  does 
And  out  he  freqiiently  refuses  to  do  anything 
about  tt  until  forced  into  an  investigation 
by  pubUe  opinion.  And  then  he  appointa 
Investlgatars  he  knows  are  afraid  to  do  mutii 
because  their  backgrounds  are  so  shaky. 

Freedom  at  the  people:  People  reguUted 
more  and  more  by  Ck)vcmment  rules  and 
Bieasurea,  Government  control  seeking  to 
regulate  even  petty  person&l  aspects  of  every- 
day Ufe. 

Baapect  and  friendship  of  other  natlona: 
American  viaitora  abroad  are  constantly  ap- 
palled by  the  hat«  of  Europeans  and  Aaiatlca 
fdr  ua.  United  States  is  obviouaiy  on  good 
terms  with  many  nations  only  beeauae  we 
are  giving  them  the  shirts  off  our  backa. 

Prospects  for  the  future  of  our  children: 
IVuman  wanta  universal  military  training, 
claims  it  Is  neeeaaary.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  today's  cliildren  and  those  yet  \inbom 
will  never  have  the  opportunities  or  any- 
thing like  them  which  their  parents  and 
grandparents  enjoyed.  Most  logical  predic- 
tion for  our  dilldren  ts  war  and  taxes. 

Morals:  Hitting  a  new  low.  Dope  addic- 
tion, drinking,  crime,  and  sex  orglfls  among 
yoxmg  people  getting  so  prevalfot  that  par- 
ents are  despwrate. 

Security:  The  moat  oommoDly  advanced 
reason  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  morals 
among  youth  today  la  that  our  young  people, 
as  well  as  parents,  lack  security. 

lost  what  good  then  haa  come  oat  of  the 
Truman  administration?  About  the  most 
truthful  thing  which  can  be  said  of  it  la 
are  not  all  dead — yet. 
In  the  hletory  of  thla  eoontry  haa 
there  been  eo  much  need  for  putting  Into 
praetlee  the  prlndplea  which  made  thla 
country  No.  1  among  nations — honesty,  good 
judgment,  acknowledgment  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong,  religion,  and  just  plain  decency. 
We  need  to  ttiish  down  the  eewer  the  5 
pereantara.  the  mlnk-coatcra.  the  dope  ped- 
dlcta,  the  hcraemeat  dsaltrs.  the  Influence 
peddlers,  the  Intonal  Bevenue  Department, 
and  Government  grafters,  the  Mlasoari 
cronies,  and  the  New  Deal  gangstera. 

We  need  to  go  back  to  the  family  circle, 
to  honor  tn  government  to  wtioieaome  Uvlng 
and  reapect  at  our  nelghbara,  and  to  God. 

Since  lir.  lYnmaals  wlae  reluctance  to  riak 
his  political  fortune  the  6-pareentera.  the 
mlQk-coaters.  the  New  Deal  lllsaourl  cronies, 
etc.,  have  been  busy  trying  to  find  a  new 
candidate — another  face  to  hide  behind. 
And  once  they  have  found  this  candidate 
they  will  try  bard  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  thetr  new  candidate  will  get  rid 
of  e»eiy  thing  that  la  rotten  in  the  Truman 
administration. 

But  how  will  this  hopeful  individual  be- 
come the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party? 
How  will  he  get  the  support  of  the  grafters 
and  influence  peddlers  and  an  the  rest  of 
the  questionable  IndlTiduala  who  make  up 
such  an  important  element  of  the  present 
administration?  Obviously  tn  order  to  ob- 
tain their  support  and  win  the  nomination. 


Tba  electtop  nest  fall  wUl  not  be  a  < 
between  the  Bepablleaaa  aad  Deutuuata. 
Tbe  Democratle  Party  wee  atoten  long  ago 
by  tbe  Mew  Deal  hoodluma.  Insteed,  tt  win 
be  a  oonteat  between  decency  and  indeeeney. 
between  boneaty  and  ccaiuptlOB,  between 
freedom  and  slavery,  and  between  salvation 
and  disaster. 

Tou.  the  Toten,  will  decide  the  contect. 
If  you  do  not  yet  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  prlndptas  of  the  contestants,  then 
may  God  have  mercy  on  your  souL 


Idaho  MkM  Ar  Key  to  W«rU  Pmcc  aad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  nuBo 

IN  ISS  HOUSE  OP  BSPRESSMTATTVXS 

Mondaw.  April  2S.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Idaho  continues  to  lead,  by  a  large  mar- 
gin, in  the  production  of  silver  in  the 
United  States.  Of  tbe  1951  total  United 
States  production  of  3S.4«3.661  ounces 
of  silver.  Idaho  produced  14.642.231 
ounces,  en-  approximately  37  percent. 
Measured  tn  tons,  that  is  a  relatively 
small  amoont  of  metal  compared  with 
the  production  of  such  strategic  m^titi* 
as  lead,  copper,  and  sine;  and  outside  of 
mining  circles.  sUver  is  not  even  cooskl- 
ered  a  factor  in  tte  deferne  effort 


But  because  of  Idaho's  silver  iMtxhac- 
tioD— «nd  only  because  <rf  that  silver  pro- 
diaetkiD— Idaho  was  abie  to  produce 
79.800  tons  of  sine  and  70.783  tons  of 
lead  in  1951 — the  second  largest  produc- 
tion of  lead  and  sine  In  the  Nation;  for 
it  is  the  silver  content  In  the  lead  an<j 
zinc  ores  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  »w>n<ng 
district  of  Idaho  that  makes  possible  the 
profitable  operatimi  of  the  great  mines 
of  that  area. 

Following  Idaho  in  the  production  of 
silver  are  Utah  with  7.365,000  ounces; 
Montana  with  6.054.653  ounces;  Arizona 
with  5,165.000  ounces;  and  Colorado  with 
2,808,000  ounces;  a  total  for  the  five 
States  of  36,034,884  ounces,  or  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  Nation's  silver 
productloo. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  these 
five  silver-producing  States  produce  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  the  copper  and 
50  percent  of  the  lead  and  zinc  within 
the  continfental  United  States.  For  while 
silver  is  (mly  a  byproduct  in  the  lead, 
copper,  and  zinc  mines  of  these  States, 
tbe  silver  content  of  their  ores  and  the 
price  of  silver  are  always  important  fac- 
tor— often  the  controlling  factor — in 
the  profitable  operation  of  their  mines. 


war  vo  u, 


lAi.  uuaatcrtcT 

It  Is  ironical  that  with  70  percent  of 
our  metal  mines  closed  beciuse  of  un- 
soimd.  unrealistic  legislation,  we  ar:  im- 
porting huge  quantities  of  lead,  copper, 
and  zinc  at  prices  above  those  which 
domestic  mines  are  permitted  to  charge. 
Imports  of  lead  alone  in  1950  and  1951 


amounted  to  839,000  tons,  exceeding  xnr 
domestic  production  for  the  same  3-year 
period.  Not  only  are  we  payloc  above 
the  domestic  i»ice  for  these  imported 
metals,  but  we  are.  in  effect,  sabskiizinc 
them  60  percent  by  paying  for  them  m 
gold  at  $35  per  ounce  when,  based  on 
the  present  value  of  the  dollar,  goli  Is 
worth  not  less  than  $56  per  oonee. 

That  is  the  way  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy; and  the  situation  is  the  more 
tragic  because  It  could  be  so  readily  cor- 
rected. Our  idle  mines  could  be  put  into 
profitable  operation  employing  thou- 
sands  of  men  at  good  wages  without  sui>> 
skhes  or  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers. 
Our  recoverable  mineral  resources  could 
be  doubled  without  further  depletion  of 
mines:  and  we  could  ushei-  in  an  era  of 
the  greatest  prosperity,  peace,  and  eoo- 
nomic  stability  America  baa  ever  known 
by  putting  into  operation  legislation  (hat 
has  been  on  our  statute  books  for  waon 
than  50  years.  Silver  is  the  magic  naetal 
that  can  make  all  this  possible. 
atoasT  SB  MMAmaam  am  ru.vm 

It  becomea  increasingty  evident  that 
there  can  never  be  peace  nor  eeonomie 
security  here  or  elsewhere  until  we  adopt 
a  sound  monetary  system  which  wQl 
maintain  and  protect  the  solvency  and 
integrity  of  the  people's  money.  Tbe 
reason  should  be  apparent  to  everyone. 

For  money  is  the  measure  of  the  value 
of  all  goods  and  seivicea — the  measure 
of  the  value  of  tbe  wages  paid  tbe  work- 
man for  his  labor,  and  the  metisure  of 
the  value  of  the  products  of  farm.  mine, 
and  factory.  Unless  that  measure  is 
honest,  constant,  and  invariable,  mfl- 
Uons  of  pe(4)le  will  be  cheated  in  the  sale 
of  their  goods  and  senrioes  while  others 
will  profit  unjustly.  Of  such  InJustioeB 
are  wars  and  depressions  made. 

WHAT  n  BOtntV  MOnXTT 

Money  is  sound,  honest,  and  dependa- 
ble  only  when  baeiced  by  and  redeMi- 
ahle  in  something  of  a  univcrsaUy  recoc- 
nized  and  accepted  value;  and  since  tbe 
dawn  of  civilization,  the  only  material 
things  that  have  ever  been  unirersally 
recognized  and  accepted  in  exchange  for 
goods  and  services  are  gold  and/or  sil- 
ver or  currencies  rfdeeniahle  in  gold 
and/or  silver. 

The  panics  and  depressloos  at  1971. 
1893.  1907.  1920.  and  1929.  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  redeemablllty  of 
currency  in  1934  prove  conclusively  that 
there  is  not  enough  gold  in  the  entire 
world  to  adequately  back  currencies  in 
circulation  and  insure  their  redemption 
at  face  value,  on  demand. 

The  best  evidence  that  a  return  to  tbe 
single  gold  standard  does  not  offer  a  so- 
lution to  our  problems  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  were  on  the  single  gold  standard 
untU  1034  and  it  neither  prevented  the 
1929  depression  nor  provided  a  remedy. 


■liOooXBvr  cawTuai  or 

It  was  war,  and  war  only,  that  brought 
about  foil  production  and  fun  employ- 
ment and  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  are 
keeping  our  economy  going  now.  Un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  continue  the  un- 
godly, murderous  policy  of  sending  our 
sons  to  fight  aixi  die  in  foreign  wars  to 
keep  our  economy  going,  we  must  sta- 
bilize our  economy  and  the  economy  of 
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the  world  by  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
monetary  system. 

It  is  quite  generally  recognized  that 
we  are  living  in  the  bloodiest  century  of 
all  history.  Since  the  demonetization  of 
silver  In  1873,  the  world  has  been  af- 
flicted with  more  major  depressions  and 
major  wars  than  ever  before  known. 
Tbe  causes  should  be  apparent  to  every- 
one. 

i  THZ   CAUSB    AKD   TRX    aZlCZDT 


For  every  war  is,  in  essence,  an  eco- 
nomic war  and  the  imderlying  causes  of 
wars  and  depressions,  booms  and  busts, 
inflation  and  deflation,  are  unsound 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  govern- 
ments. 

These  causes  can  be  eliminated  in  90 
day*  without  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payers, without  economic  disturbances 
of  any  kind,  and  without  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  our  sons  in  foreign  wars,  merely 
by  canring  out  the  legislative  directive 
In  section  311.  United  States  Code  an- 
notated (ch.  8.  28  Stat.  4). 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  Join- 
ing of  silver  with  gold,  at  fixed  and 
proper  ratio,  in  a  return  to  bimetallism — 
the  most  perfect  monetary  system  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

It  was  with  this  kind  of  money  that 
our  Republic  operated  the  first  80  years 
of  our  national  existence,  expanding 
from  13  small  colonies  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  to  a  mighty  nation  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Qulf,  ac- 
quiring the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Texas, 
California,  the  Oregon  Territory*  and 
Alaska :  built  most  of  our  railroads,  set- 
tled the  great  West,  and  started  the  in- 
dustrial development  that  has  made  us 
the  envy  of  the  entire  world.  Yes,  we  did 
pretty  well  with  that  kind  of  money. 
caiMs  or  isTS 

But  we  wei*e  going  ahead  too  fast  to 
suit  the  absolutists  of  Europe.  Our  sys- 
tem of  government — freedom  for  the  in- 
dividual and  free  enterprise — was  a 
threat  to  all  forms  of  absolutism.  We 
must  be  destroyed  or  controlled.  So  in 
1873  the  European  monarchies  of  Eng- 
land. Germany,  and  Holland,  in  collu- 
sion with  the  international  bankers, 
brought  about  the  demonetization  of 
silver. 

Their  objective,  of  course,  was  to  ex- 
ploit and  pillage  the  silver-money  coun- 
tries of  the  Orient  and  Middle  East,  and 
the  silver-producing  countries  of  North 
and  South  America  which  produce  75 
percent  of  the  world's  silver,  but  only 
30  percent  of  the  world's  gold. 

By  manipulating  the  price  of  silver, 
they  could  control  the  economy  of  all 
these  countries.  The  conspiracy  was 
successful  everywhere  but  in  the  United 
States.  We  were  able  to  protect  our- 
selves by  producing  97  percent  of  our 
raw  materials,  consuming  the  major 
portion  of  our  own  production,  and  by 
protecting  American  producers  with  a 
tariff. 

PLOmKO  TO   rUAJLOK   AMXatCA 

Having  pillaged  the  rest  of  tbe  world, 
tbe  absolutists  have  turned  their  efforts 
to  pillaging  America,  and  have  made  an 
unholy  alliance  with  tbe  Communists 
and  one-world  internationalists  to 
achieve  their  objectives.    So  long  as  we 


protected  our  home  market  with  a  tariff 
and  followed  the  advice  of  George  Wash- 
ington to  stay  out  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments, tbe  Internationalist  conspirators 
were  unable  to  hurt  ds. 

As  long  as  our  manufacturers  had  a 
good  home  market,  they  were  not  inter- 
ested in  foreign  trade.  They  favored  a 
protective  tariff.  They  had  a  direct  in- 
centive to  pay  the  highest  possible  wages 
and  the  highest  possible  prices  for  raw 
materials  because  the  farmer,  the  miner, 
and  the  factory  worker  were  their  best 
customers.  As  a  consequence,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  enjoyed  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

But  the  conspirators  knew  that  if  they 
could  drain  away  enough  of  our  wealth 
so  that  we  could  no  longer  consume  the 
major  portion  of  our  own  production, 
our  manufacturers  would  have  to  seek 
foreign  markets;  wages  and  the  price  of 
raw  materials  would  then  become  mere 
items  of  cost  to  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
sible; and  they  would  no  longer  be  in- 
terested In  a  protective  tariff.  Foreign 
goods  from  slave-labor  countries  would 
flow  into  free-trade  America  to  pay  in- 
terest on  foreign  bonds. 

assuLT:  tnmcPLOTicxirr  and  DEPaxsEiON 

This  would  cause  widespread  unem- 
ployment In  the  United  States;  and 
force  down  the  wages  of  American  work- 
men. Then  American  industry  could  be 
picked  up  at  a  fraction  of  Its  real  value 
and  become  a  profitable  Investment  for 
the  international  bankers. 

Every  device.  Including  the  phony  war 
scare,  tbe  huge  defense  program,  and 
tbe  gifts  of  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  foreign  coimtries.  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  conspiracy  to  drain  away 
our  wealth,  gain  control  of  our  industry 
and  commerce,  and  replace  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  with  a  regimented, 
totalitarian  state. 

rOLLT  or  POIMT  4  PBOaSAIC 

How  hypocritical  to  give  billions  of 
dollars  to  so-called  backward  nations  in 
the  shape  of  charity  while  we  acquiesce 
in  a  monetary  system  that  keeps  millions 
of  them  in  perpetual  poverty.  Give  the 
peoples  of  tbe  world  a  soimd  monetary 
system  and  they  will  develop  sound 
economies  of  their  own  and  require  no 
further  help  from  us. 

Lest  we  in  our  ego  be  tempted  to  think 
of  the  people  of  the  Orient  and  Middle 
East  as  being  only  stupid  and  backward, 
it  is  well  to  recall  that  they  were  leaders 
in  architecture,  astronomy,  geography, 
mathematics,  medicine,  poetry,  and 
many  other  branches  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  as  well  as  the  inventors  of 
printing  and  gunpowder,  when  most  of 
our  European  ancestors  were  still  bar- 
barians and  living  in  mud  hovels. 

They  were  brought  to  their  present 
sad  estate  by  the  tricky  manipulations  of 
their  money — by  exactly  the  same  meth- 
ods nows  being  employed  to  pillage  us 
and  force  us  into  an  economic  collapse 
from  which  we  may  never  recover. 

DEBASING   Om   CURBKNCT 

You  will  recall  that  tbe  first  act  of  tbe 
Marxists,  who  were  surreptitiously  in- 
filtrated into  key  positions  in  our  gov- 
ernment in  1933.  was  to  depreciate  the 
dollar  and  deny  to  the  American  people 
the  right  of  redemption  because  these 


conspirators  had  learned  from  Karl 
Marx  that  the  surest  way  to  overturn  the 
social  order  was  to  debauch  the  currency. 
To  accomplish  this  they  installed  the 
Laski-Keynes-Marxist  monetary  system 
of  a  so-called  managed  currency. 

The  fiber,  character,  and  stability  of 
a  people's  government  reposes  in  the 
great,  thrifty,  industrious,  patriotic  mid- 
dle class.  They  were  the  backbone  of 
this  Republic;. and  would  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  reduced  to  impotency  if  the 
conspirators  against  our  freedom  were  to 
succeed.  What  better  way  to  accom- 
plish this  than  to  depreciate  the  cur- 
rency and  burden  them  with  back- 
breaking  taxes.  So  faithfully  have  tbe 
conspirators  carried  out  the  teachings 
of  their  patron  saint,  Karl  Marx,  that 
the  dollar  and  all  fixed -dollar- value  se- 
curities, including  savings,  pensions,  and 
life  insurance  have  lost  63  percent  of 
their  value  since  1933;  and  we  are  bur- 
dened with  tbe  greatest  national  debt  in 
all  world  history. 

Prices,  taxes,  and  living  costs  are  high 
liecause  dollars  are  cheap.  This  already 
has  brought  financial  ruin  to  many  of 
our  most  responsible  and  patriotic  mid- 
dle-class citizens,  particularly  those  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  retirement  and 
had  their  life  savings  invested  in  fixed- 
dollar-value  securities;  but  none  can 
escape  the  debacle  that  Is  coming  un- 
less positive,  intelligent  action  is  taken 
In  this  year  1952. 

APPKALa   TO   PKKJODICI   AND  CLABB   LABCCNT 

The  American  people  were  sucked 
into  these  international  conspiratorial 
schemes,  Including  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Bretton  Woods  Monetary  Agree- 
ments, by  the  lying  propaganda  that  they 
would  keep  us  out  of  war.  They  know 
better  now;  but  this  knowledge  will  avail 
them  UtUe  if  they  f aU  to  take  positive 
action  now. 

Then  there  were  other  groups  who 
were  won  over  to  support  this  interna- 
tional conspiracy  which  masquerades 
under  the  name  of  New  Deal  and  Fair 
Deal,  by  appeals  to  their  larceny.  Labor 
was  bribed  by  higher  wages;  the  farmer 
by  higher  prices;  and  industry  by  higher 
profits;  all  of  them  temporary,  for  the 
conspirators  merely  robbed  one  group  to 
pay  the  other.  No  new  wealth  was 
created;  and  now  these  groups  that 
were  temporarily  benefited  find  that 
greater  earnings  put  them  in  higher  in- 
come brackets  while  the  dollars  they  re- 
ceived depreciate  faster  than  their  in- 
comes increase. 

Is  it  not  about  time  for  the  American 
people  to  realize  that  the  United  States 
Government  can  give  nothing  to  them 
or  foreign  nations  that  it  does  not  first 
take  away  from  the  American  people? 

LABOR   Wnx  BTTina   MOST 

And  when  the  real  "squeeze"  comes  la- 
bor will  suffer  most  of  all.  They  will  find 
that  they  are  now  in  much  the  same  spot 
as  a  condemned  criminal  at  Sing  Sing, 
who.  Just  before  he  walks  the  last  mile, 
is  showered  with  T-bone  steaks  and 
strawberries  with  cream  because  they 
know  he  has  not  long  to  enjoy  them. 
Of  all  the  devices  to  rob  the  laboring 
man  there  is  none  so  destructive  as  ir- 
redeemable paper  currency.  Labor  may 
wake  up  too  late  to  discover  that  their 
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leaders  have  been  selUns  them  down  the 
river  toy  supiwrting  those  who  are  forg<^ 
Inc  labors  economic  chains. 


\  - 


or  oou)  AKD  nil' 

In  tbe  reestablishment  of  a  sound 
monetary  system,  the  price  of  gold 
shouM  be  fixed  where  it  stccurately  and 
reaUsttcally  reflects  the  present  depre- 
dated valae  of  the  dollar.  This  could 
not  be  less  than  $56  per  ounce;  and  once 
established,  the  price  should  be  pegged 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  10  years; 
and  changed  after  that  only  if  justified 
in  full  and  open  hearings  before  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress.  The 
price  of  silTer  should  be  fixed  to  reflect 
the  relative  world  production  of  these 
two  precious  metals  which  Is  at  a  ratio 
of  approximately  15  to  1;  and  once  fixed, 
should  be  pegged  along  with  gold.  This 
would  make  gold  and  silver  interchange- 
able at  fixed  and  inrc^Mr  ratio ;  and  elimi- 
nate any  possibility  of  the  operation  of 
the  so-called  Gresham  law. 

These  increases — adjustments — in  the 
price  of  gold  and  silver  wotild  cost  us 
nothing,  since  gold  and  silver  coins  would 
go  into  circulation  as  money,  and  would 
be  universally  recognized  and  accepted 
at  face  value. 

■CDLnFOLD  mMMtrm  cm  bonsst  momkt 

The  stimulating  effect  on  mining 
would  be  instantly  apparent.  This  would 
be  the  greatest  conservaticai  measure 
ever  enacted,  for  it  would  make  possible 
the  profitable  mining  of  much  marginal 
ore  now  being  abandoned  in  the  mines 
or  left  on  the  dumps.  It  woxild  also 
taring  about  the  profitable  operation  of 
most  of  the  70  percent  of  our  mines  that 
are  Idle  now.  Naturally  It  would  also  in- 
crease the  wealth  and  ptu-chasing  power 
of  our  silver -producing  neighbors  in 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central  and  South 
America:  but  just  what  is  wrong  with 
that?  It  would  also  bring  out  of  hiding 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  gold  and  silver 
hoarded  throughout  the  world  and  sta- 
taillxe  tiie  economy  of  nations  where  only 
chaos  and  confusion  now  reign. 

WOTTU)  CBXCXJIATX  SUBVUtSTVXS 

It  would  also  strip  the  subversives  of 
the  tools  with  which  they  work;  and  stop 
the  pillaging  of  the  people  by  the  inter- 
national racketeers  who  can  perform 
OBdy  in  aa  eoonomiy  where  they  can  ma- 
nipolate  up  and  down  the  measiire  of 
the  value  of  all  goods  and  services. 
An  iBisound  monetary  system,  such  as 
'  Ib  now  curr«it  throughout  the  world,  is 
more  dangerous  and  deadly  than  the 
atom  bomb;  more  fruitful  of  human  mis- 
ery than  war,  pestilence,  and  famine; 
and  has  brought  more  injustice  than  all 
the  bad  laws  ever  enacted. 

■aUlVD  MOITKT  IS  oia.T  soLTmoir 

A  sound,  honest,  dependable  monetary 
qrstem  wlU  do  more  to  prevent  ?frar, 
eitahltsb  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, and  promote  peace  and  har- 
mony among  nations  than  all  the  United 
Nations,  Atlantic  Pacts,  Marshall  plans, 
or  point  4  programs,  ever  devised. 

But  remttnber  this:  Until  we  adopt  a 
aound  monetary  system,  all  the  present 
frenzied  efforts  to  achieve  peace  and  se- 
curity are  just  so  much  sound  and  fxiry 
signifying  nothing;  for  unless  money  Is 
aound,  nothing  is  sound. 


In  view  of  the  vital  part  diver  can  play 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  world  if  we 
but  have  the  sense  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose intended  by  a  divine  providence,  I 
am  sure  you  will  4gree  with  me  that 
silver  is  the  magic  metal. 


•f    Pobsk 
Speech  ef  Hoa.  ClesMirt  Zablodd,  ef 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  OHEUX 

or  pnnc8Ti.vAHu 
ZM  THS  HODSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATTVSS 

Monday.  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  OVKOIj.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  fnxn  Wis- 
consin. Hon  CuaaxT  Zablocki.  deUvered 
before  the  Friends  of  Poland  of  Lacka- 
wanna County.  Scranton.  Pa..  May  4. 
1952.  In  so  doing  I  re^iectfully  join 
my  Polish  friends  in  the  Tenth  Pennsyl- 
vania District  in  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791.  We  know  that  General  Kosciusko 
fought  with  the  American  troops  of  Gen. 
George  Washington,  and  that  his  mili- 
tary record  in  this  country  is  firmly  and 
honorably  established^ 

We  can  assume  that  his  stay  in  this 
country  in  some  measure  led  to  his  ac- 
tivity upon  his  return  to  Poland,  in  be- 
half of  the  new  Constitution  of  Poland. 
The  Polish  docimient  was  a  bonaflde 
democratic  action,  and  among  its  great 
provisions  were  one  we  cherish  here; 
freedom  of  religion  and  franchise. 

That  Russia  invaded  Poland  shortly 
thereafter  we  know,  and  sadly  enough 
the  life  under  the  constitution  was  too 
short,  and  so  that  symbol  of  national 
independence  and  internal  democracy 
faded  away. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  130  years 
later  made  as  one  of  his  famous  14  points 
the  establishment  of  a  new  and  demo- 
cratic Poland  a  condition  of  the  treaty 
of  World  War  I.  Then  again  another 
democratic  constitution  was  effective  as 
of  March  17.  1921.  This  again  was  too 
short  lived  and  the  Nazi  and  Commimist 
hordes  caused  it  to  be  Ineffective. 

The  speech  Is  as  follows : 

lidr.  CbairmAn,  Your  Excellency,  dlatin- 
guiahed  guesU,  friends  of  Poland.  It  1b  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  here 
in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite  (black  gold) 
region.  I  have  been  very  much  impre— ed 
by  the  efforts  which  your  society  exerts  In 
cultivating  and  fostering  doaer  ttes  and  bet- 
ter understanding  between  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  and  the  Americana  of  differ- 
ent national  origins.  We  try  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  our  city  of  llllwaukee,  so  I  feel 
very  much  at  home  In  your  group. 

I  am  certain  that  your  organisation  played 
a  considerable  part  in  assuring  the  interest 
yoiir  representatives  in  CXmgress  have  had 
in  aflaln  pertaining  to  Poland. 

Ftom  your  part  of  Pennsylvania  you  have 
two  Members  of  Congress  who  have  been 
very  active,  anx>ng  other  matters.  In  the 
Investigation  of  the  murder  of  some  16.000 
Polish  oOloers;  Congressman  PLood  of  WUkes- 
Barre   and   your   own   Coogreannan  Hammx 


Tomonow,  I  understand,  Oon- 
greasman  Plood  is  returning  from  tlie  hear- 
ings and  Investigations  held  In  Europe  to 
further  establish  the  guilt  of  the  perpe- 
traton  of  the  Katyn  uiasssprfi. 

The  testimony  In  Congress  thiu  far  Indi- 
cates quite  clearly  that  the  guilt  belonga 
to  the  Communists,  although  thoy  at  ooa 
time  blamed  the  Germans  for  this  atroetty. 

Since  the  mass  murder  was  such  an  im- 
portant matter  to  have  acctirately  investi- 
gated, the  Congress  finally  agreed  to  extend 
funds  to  have  Its  committee  go  to  Europe 
and  make  certain  where  the  guUt  most  lie. 

As  to  this  point  your  own  Congresanaa 
OTfsnx  was  very  active  In  working  to  pro- 
vide the  means  to  get  this  committee  to 
SurofM.  He  Is  a  mem  her  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  In  that  oom- 
mlttee  hearings  were  held  to  enable  that 
group  to  make  apprc^olate  reoommendatkma 
to  the  entire  Oongreas  as  to  this  eBpenstve 
move. 

The  eommHtee  eetabltstied  that  it 
coat  approtlmafly  t65.000  and 
bera  were  'iipposed  to  such  an  espandttwa. 
Not  Mr.  OH BLL.  as  he  has  too  many  PoUsb  | 
friends  and  acqualatanosa  In  this  eommunlty 
to  leave  a  thing  of  such  Importance  half 
proved.  , 

He  made  a  motion  to  award  the  money,  and  ' 
argued  that  the  committee  should  report  oat 
a  fund  In  the  needed  amount.  The  motion 
carried  and  the  matter  was  reported  favor- 
Ably  to  the  Bouse,  where,  after  debate  and 
objection  by  thoae  who  coukl  not 
matter  as  important,  the  House  Anally 
the  resolution.  ' 

This  work  enabled  the  committee  to  go  to . 
Europe,  and  the  results  of  that  trip  win  ba^ 
printed  In  every  newspaper  and  magazine  In 
this  country.  I  am  esrtaln  that  the  PoDah- 
Amarlcan  Joomal  wm  report  the  flnillnga  oC 
the  Katyn  direst  naaaacns  Inveatlgattos 
completely  and  most  adequately. 

The  work  which  ttte  Plienda  of  Poland  ai' 
l4wkawBnns  County,  and  t* !*»"*»•  orgaolaa- 
ttons    throughout    the    country,    are    doing, 
should  l>e  highly  commended.    Tou  are  trying 
to  foster  the  appreciation  of  other  people's 
cultures,  and  to  promote  understanding  and 
tolerance    among    people    of    varied    baok- 
grouDds.     Such  efforts  tend  to  broaden  our 
concepts,  and  to  stimulate  harmony  wlthla* 
the  framework  of  cultural  and  territorial  dl- ' 
verslty.   They  bring  the  people  of  farm  araaa.^ 
towns,    and   cities    together,    and    help   t»r 
strengthen  and  better  our  society,  and  our 
entire  Nation. 

In  a  similar  manner,  but  on  a  gk>bai  scal^ 
the  Oovemment  of  our  country  Is  doing  the 
same  thing.  IbpedaUy  •incc  the  last  war.  wa 
have  pioneered  In  promoting  International 
imderstandlng  and  good  will  by  assisUng  our 
neighbors  materially,  by  helping  them  to  tm- 
derstand  us  and  our  way  of  life,  and  by  show- 
ing respect  for  their  own  institutions,  eua- 
tamm,  and  beliefs.  * 

The  goal  of  your  efforta  as  membaca  and 
friends  of  the  Prlends  of  Poland  Society  la  a 
better  America — the  goal  of  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy  Is  a  better  world. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  about  this 
better  world  which  our  groups.  In  tlketr  ow» 
way,  and  our  Oovenunent.  In  a  ■«»»««Tt  way, 
are  trying  to  create.  And  I  would  like  to 
caU  to  your  mind  the  particular  contribu- 
tions whl^  Poland  haa  already  made — and 
can  in  the  future  znake — to  the  attainment 
of  this  goal,  a  better  world.  Since  this  yetf 
we  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  slsty- 
flrst  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constltutton 
of  May  3.  I  want  to  mention  that,  too.  and 
share  with  you  soma  at  my  otaservattons  and 
hopes  about  the  future  fate  of  Poland. 

History  shows  us  that  some  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  humanity  have  been  pro- 
duced in  times  of  crlstB  and  stress.  When 
ehalienged  by  fate,  time  and  time  again  waan- 
kind  had  awakened  from  its  slumber,  stood 
vp,  and  answered  the  challenge.    At 
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fhasa  actions  did  not  repel  the  Impending 
wave  of  tragedy.  At  all  times,  however,  they 
remained  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  on  the 
pages  of  history,  much  longer  than  any  tem- 
porary misfortune.  Their  presence  enriched 
our  heritage,  and  their  remembrance  offered 
succeeding  generations  an  inspiring  example 
to  follow  through  years  to  come. 

We  are  presently  Uvlng  in  an  age  of  crisis — 
undoubtedly  the  most  severe  crisis  which  has 
ever  faced  humanity.  The  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb  has  created  a  condition 
under  which  warfare  between  any  two  great 
powers  will  extend  throughout  the  globe,  and 
bring  untold  suffering  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  human  race.  At  the  same  time,  the  rise 
of  communism  as  a  world  power  has  created 
the  condition  that  can  easUy  lead  to  such  a 
global  conflict. 

The  way  in  which  we  will  deal  with  the 
present  crisis,  and  the  success  of  our  efforts 
to  avert  another  war.  wUl  determine  the 
fate  of  the  globe  for  years — perhaps  cen- 
turies— to  come.  So  In  purs\iing  our  way 
today,  we  should  give  heed  to  historic  ex- 
amples, and  see  how  other  nations  and  other 
peoples  have  acted  when  they  were  faced 
with  circumstances  approaching  ours  In 
similarity. 

The  example  of  Poland  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Is  one  which  should 
command  our  attention.  Not  only  those  of 
us  who  are  of  Polish  ancest^T  and  take  Just 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  our  forefathers 
but  all  of  those  who  love  liberty,  equality, 
and  democracy  for  which  our  Nation  stands 
should  heed  this  example. 

It  was  during  time  of  stress,  when  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  was  plagued  by  Internal 
disunity,  and  beset  by  greedy  neighbors  who 
only  awaited  the  right  opportunity  to  parti- 
tion its  territory,  that  the  citizens  of  Poland 
produced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  docu- 
ments of  our  clvUlzatlon — the  constitution 
of  May  3.  1701 — the  first  written  democratlo 
constitution  In  Europe. 

There  are  two  things  especially  outstand- 
ing about  this  constitution:  One.  its  con- 
tents; secondly,  the  manner  In  which  It  waa 
adopted. 

In  its  contents  the  constitution  waa  baaed 
on  the  principle  that  all  power  in  clvU 
society  is  derived  from  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  assured  the  Polish  nation  a  dual- 
chamber  parliament,  with  the  real  and  final 
power  resting  in  the  lower  chamber;  it 
Initiated  social  reforms:  eqxiallaed  to  a  great 
extent  the  privileges  of  the  burghers  and 
the  nobUity:  gave  peasants  equality  under 
the  law;  and  realSrmed  religious  toleration, 
which  was  a  fundamental  element  in  Polish 
history. 

This  constitution  laid  down  the  essential 
directives  for  the  naUon  to  follow.  The 
aueo— ding  generations  followed  them  not 
by  way  of  social  revolution  but  by  evolu- 
tionary reforms.  As  a  result,  when  the  new 
Polish  state  was  restored  to  independent 
status  in  1918,  the  nation  at  once  took  the 
line  of  parliamentary  government  In  Its 
broadest  sense. 

The  second  notable  fact  about  the  Poliah 
constitution  was  the  way  In  which  it  was 
adopted.  WhUe  In  Prance  the  slmUar  ob- 
jectives were  achieved  by  a  bloody  revolution, 
and  while  nKiat  of  the  continental  Europe 
stUl  adhered  to  the  obsolete  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions of  medieval  ages,  the  Polish  i}eopIe 
adopted  their  new  constitution  joyfully  and 
peacefully,  and  by  unanlmoiu  consent. 

Now  this  democratic  constitution  and 
heritage  of  Poland  play  an  Important  part 
In  today's  world. 

We  all  realize.  I  am  certain,  that  the  world 
today  is  split  into  two  opposite  camps,  advo- 
cating entirely  different  ways  of  life.  On 
one  hand,  there  is  the  Communist  system, 
which  today  dominates  almost  one-third  of 
the  human  race,  and  stands  for  a  totalitarian 
rule  and  the  enslavement  of  peoples.  This 
system  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  Inherent  human  dignity,  of  dvU  rlghta. 


of  Individual  liberty,  of  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship and  of  thoxight. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  standing  together,  trying 
to  preserve  the  heritage  of  western  civiliza- 
tion, with  the  freedoms  and  liberties  under 
which  we  have  been  bom.  and  under  which 
we  want  to  die.  We  want  to  preserve  these 
things  for  oxu-selves  and  for  o\u-  children. 
But  we  go  a  step  further :  we  also  want  those 
peoples  who  are  presently  living  under  less 
advanced  systems,  and  those  who  have  been 
forced  to  live  under  the  Communist  yoke, 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  freedom  of  choice  In  the 
selection  of  their  political  governments,  and 
In  the  choice  of  their  way  of  life. 

Aa  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Communists 
today  dominate  nearly  one-third  of  the  hu- 
man race.  They  do  not  want  to  stop  there. 
They  Intend  to  master  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  there  is  no  sense 
in  trying  to  deceive  ourselves  about  Com- 
munist aims.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
annoimced  by  Communist  leaders,  Trotsky, 
Lenin,  Stalin,  and  are  self-evident  from 
Communist  actions.  Unless  we  stop  them, 
they  are  going  to  destroy  our  Institutions 
and  rule  the  world. 

It  has  been  our  Nation's  policy  to  try  to 
stop  the  advance  of  communism.  Because, 
of  necessity,  our  Nation  has  become  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  this  has  been  our 
primary  Job.  We  have  been  trying  to  achieve 
It  in  two  ways.  Tint  of  aU.  knowing  tliat 
force  is  the  only  thing  which  the  Commu- 
nists respect,  we  have  made  every  effort  to 
strengthen  the  free  nations,  so  that  they 
could  stand  at  par  with  the  military  might 
of  the  Comlnform.  By  matching  strength 
with  strength,  we  stopped  the  Communist 
advance  in  Greece,  in  Turkey,  in  Iran,  and 
we  are  stopping  it  today  in  Korea. 

Secondly,  we  have  tried  to  eliminate  bad 
social  conditions  which  give  rise  to  commu- 
nism. Hungry  and  discontented  people  will 
follow  the  leaders  who  promise  them  bread. 
They  are  in  no  mood  to  argue  about  political 
democracy,  or  the  high  ideals  of  freedom, 
liberty  and  equality.  If  the  Communists 
came  to  them  and  promise  them  bread, 
some  of  these  hungry  people  will  follow 
them. 

In  this  field,  we  have  tried  to  help  the 
free  nations  in  improving  their  economic 
conditions  through  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  Economic  Cooperation  program.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  extended  our  assistance  to 
backward  areas,  by  showing  those  people 
how  they  can  produce  more  bread,  better 
utilize  their  resources,  and  Improve  their 
standard  of  living.  This  Is  the  point  4 
program. 

Our  efforts  constituted  an  experiment  un- 
paralleled in  history.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  one  nation  would  go  out  of 
Its  way.  and  through  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
denial,  extend  as  much  help  to  others  as 
we  have  done  during  the  past  7  years.  Ours 
has  been  the  greatest  humanitarian  effort 
made  by  any  nation  in  the  history  of  man. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  good  business,  If 
we  look  at  it  objectively.  The  idea  that 
our  Nation  can  exist  in  isolation,  forgetting 
about  the  rest  of  the  world,  does  not  hold 
much  weight  today.  Under  oiur  modem 
conditions,  what  happens  in  China  or  Tibet, 
In  Egypt  or  In  Paris,  will  have  an  effect  on 
our  own  well-being.  By  helping  others,  we 
have  also  worked  to  assure  ourselves  peace 
and  prosperity. 

All  good  and  well,  one  might  say.  We  are 
helping  the  free  nations,  and  we  are  aid- 
ing the  underdeveloped  areas.  But  what  of 
those  countries  which  are  today  enslaved 
by  conununism?  What  about  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  the  other  na- 
tions behind  the  iron  ctirtaln?  What  can 
we  offer  them? 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  not  very  much  w* 
can  do  for  them  In  the  Immediate  future. 
Tlirough  mistakes  oommltted  at  the  and  at 
Wortd  War  n.  and  lack  of  foraalght.  Oom^ 


munlst  domination  has  been  extended  over 
those  countries.  Por  these  mistakes  and  the 
lack  of  foresight,  the  people  who  allowed 
them  to  happen  In  1046  and  1946  are  partlaUy 
to  blame. 

Much  has  been  said  one  way  or  another 
about  the  so-caUed  sell-out  of  the  coimtriea 
which  are  today  behind  the  iron  ctui^aln. 
In  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  an  objec- 
tive approach  to  this  question  was  not  easy, 
and  many  pertinent  facts  were  purposely  ig- 
nored, or  twisted. 

The  fact  which  Is  seldonk  mentioned  in 
connection  with  this  subject  is  that,  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  those  territories  were 
undet  the  domination  of  Russian  armies.  To 
get  those  armies  out  of  there,  we  probably 
would  have  had  to  resort  to  force,  starting 
a  new  war.  In  1945.  there  were  very  few  peo- 
ple, both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  who 
wanted  to  continue  fighting. 

It  is  easy  to  speculate  today,  but  there  are 
grounds  which  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  many  difficulties  which  we  have  en- 
countered with  the  Russians  in  Europe  after 
World  War  H  could  have  been  avoided  had 
the  allied  mUitary  leaders  been  more  far- 
sighted  in  their  planning  during  that  war. 
For  Instance,  the  merits  of  the  allied  cam- 
paign in  the  Mediterranean  may  be  open  to 
question.  These  campaigns  delayed  the  in- 
vasion of  Europe  by  1  year — a  year  which 
could  have  changed  the  map  of  the  world. 
Had  we  used  that  year  to  march  through 
Europe  from  the  French  shores.  It  is  prob- 
able that  our  armies  could  have  reached  the 
Vistula,  or  even  the  Polish-Russian  border. 
In  that  manner,  the  Russian  amUes  would 
have  never  occupied  Germany,  Austria,  Po- 
land, and  most  of  the  iron-curtain  countries. 

Another  item  which  Ls  frequently  slighted 
Is  that  agreements  were  made  with  Russia  In 
1945.  providing  for  the  removal  of  Russian 
occupation  forces  from  Poland  and  neigh- 
boring nations,  and  for  the  holding  of  free, 
supervised  elections  In  those  oovmtries. 
These  agreements  were  not  lived  up  to  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  despite  strenuous  protests 
by  our  Government.  To  force  Russia  to  abide 
by  the  free  elections  agreement  would  have 
necessitated  war.  We  were  rapidly  demobU- 
Izing  at  that  time,  and  public  opinion.  If 
you  recall,  was  hardly  in  favor  of  a  new  war. 

As  a  resiilt  of  this  combination  of  factors. 
Poland  and  the  other  countries  behind  the 
iron  curtain  have  been  enslaved  for  the  past 
7  years.  Repeatedly,  they  have  looked  up  to 
us  for  help  and  liberation.  We  have  l>een 
unable  to  aid  them  effectively,  short  of  start- 
ing another  world  war.  Such  a  war  would 
have  brought  ruin  and  destruction  upon 
countless  millions  of  peoples. 

People  repeatedly  ask  me :  "What  is  in  store 
now  for  those  nations?  Are  they  ever  going 
to  be  free?"  An  immediate  solution  of  these 
problems  is  not  easy. 

During  my  years  in  Congress,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  conunittee  assignments  to 
Eiu^pe.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  t^e 
Polisix,  Czech,  Hungarian,  and  other  leaders 
of  iron-ctu'taln  countries  in  exUe.  These 
persons  have  been  keeping  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  underground  movements  in 
their  respective  homelands.  They  tell  us  that 
dissension  has  been  brewing  there.  The 
people  of  the  Soviet-dominated  areas  are  In- 
creasingly expressing  their  tmrest  and  op- 
poeltion  to  the  Commvmlst  yoke. 

We  knew  that  this  would  happen.  We 
knew  that  no  amount  of  coercion,  suppres- 
sion, or  punishment  can  stop  any  people, 
raised  In  the  heritage  of  freedom,  from  re- 
belling against  enslavement.  The  growing 
magnitude  of  this  movement,  "aided  by  news 
and  encouragement  from  the  free  world,  is 
What  is  significant. 

This  movement,  and  these  signs,  are  a  good 
omen  for  us,  and  for  all  the  free  iieople  aU 
over  the  globe.  First  of  all,  because  they 
ahow  that  the  Communists  are  losing  In 
their  atrtiggle  to  master  the  minds  of  men, 
and  change  them  to  Communist  thinking. 
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They  are  a  good  omen,  secondly,  beeaxiae  they 
•how  that  the  Internal  organization  at  thm 
Soviet  Union  ta  being  shaken  tram  within — 
•  state  of  affairs  which  cannot  last  long  with- 
out serlciu  consequence. 

The  people  of  Poland  and  of  the  other 
Iron  curtain  countries  are  keeping  their  hopes 
adlve.  and  longing  tar  the  day  when  they  will 
be  able  to  reeiune  their  rightful  place  within 
the  family  of  free  nations. 
I  Will  they  have  to  wait  long?  I  do  not  think 
ao.  One  cannot  measiire,  however,  the  suf- 
fering of  mankind  In  days,  ixx>nth8,  or  years. 
It  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  goal  for 
Which  we  are  striving.  If  a  free  world — a 
world  in  which  all  nations  shall  determine 
their  destiny  in  accordance  with  the  Just 
desires  of  their  people;  In  which  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  of  opinion,  and  freedom 
from  oppression  shall  reign;  in  which  peace 
»nd  liberty — not  enslavement — shall  rule — 
If  such  a  world  is  worth  waiting  for,  then 
the  suffering  and  sacrifices  which  we  must 
undergo  today  become  endurable. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  are  deter- 
mined to  achieve  that  goal.  To  achieve  it. 
they  shall  need  the  help  of  the  people  of 
Poland,  and  the  people  of  other  nations 
which  want  to  be  free.  The  people  of  Poland 
will  give  us  that  help.  They  know  what  suf- 
fering is;  they  know  what  enslavement  is; 
but  the  y  also  know  how  to  survlvt ,  and,  abo7e 
all.  they  shall  remain  true  to  their  heritage. 

I  am  certain  that  I  need  not  go  back  In 
history  to  show  that  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people  will  not  be  killed  by 
their  Communist  oppressors.  The  world 
knows  how  strong  that  spirit  is.  The  world 
remembers  how  Poland  was  resxirrected  after 
a  century  and  a  half  of  enslavement.  The 
world  remembers  how  bravely  the  Poles 
fought  dtirtng  the  last  war,  not  only  on 
their  hon\e  soil,  but  In  ntmce,  England,  and 
In  other  areas  where  democracy  fought  to- 
talitarian powers  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
Polish  names  on  the  graves  on  Monte  Cas- 
alno,  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy,  and 
wherever  free  men  fought,  tell  the  full  story. 

It  would  be  tragic  Indeed  If  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  would  not  exert  every 
effort  to  help  Poland  and  the  other  iron 
curtain  nations  to  regain  their  freedom.  It 
la  for  us  especially — the  people  of  America — 
to  rededicate  ourselves  today  to  the  task  of 
aiding  the  people  of  those  nations  In  the 
dark  hour  of  their  need.  We  must  rectify 
the  error  committed  in  (facing  faith  in  the 
power  which  later  violated  our  trust  and 
proved  to  be  an  international  thief.  The 
negotiations  which  we  undertook  with  the 
Soviets  during  and  immediately  after  World 
War  II  have  never  attained  the  statiis  of 
treaties.  They  were  never  ratified,  and  were 
repeatedly  violated  by  Soviet  Russia.  We 
should  not  give  them  any  further  recog- 
nition. 

Ptlends.  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Poliah 
Constitution  at  May  3.  and  In  the  examples 
of  the  invincible  courage  and  will  of  the 
Polish  people,  we  should  draw  inspiration 
today — Just  as  the  people  of  Poland  draw 
lnspU«tlon  and  courage  from  than.  And 
we  should  let  the  world  know  our  convic- 
tion— the  conviction  that,  with  C3od's  help, 
Poland  and  the  rest  of  the  wortd  shall  be 
traa. 


Oar  UncontroDed  PabBc  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdcv.  Apra  8, 1952 

Ifr.  USED  of  New  York.   Mr.  Speaker, 
tiiMler  leave  to  ezteiMi.  I  am  iiisertliig 


some  pertinent  obeervatlons  by  Harry  8. 
Barger  with  reference  to  the  Treasury 
Department  pledging  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  without  legal  authority. 
This  Is  another  step  in  government  by 
men  instead  of  by  law.  More  money  in 
circulation  now  means  more  Inflation  of 
prices. 

The  statement  of  Harry  S.  Barger  fol- 
lows: 

Oua  UHCONTaoLZJED  Public  Dkht 

The  Evening  Star  of  Uay  1,  1952.  quoted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  announcing 
a  program  "to  raise  almost  110.000.000,000 
In  deficit  financing  to  pay  for  the  defense 
build-up  this  year":  and  that  "the  new  offer- 
ing wiU  include  new  money — increases  In  the 
public  debt,  rather  than  the  exchangee  of  <XM 
security  for  another." 

That  is  a  clear  case  of  the  Treasxuy  De- 
partment pledging  the  credit  of  the  United 
States   without   authority. 

Under  the  Constitution.  Congress  alone 
may  pledge  the  credit  of  the  United  SUtes; 
and  that  power  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be. 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  any  one  else. 

Repeated  efforts  to  bring  these  evils  home 
to  If  embers  of  Congress  have  been  unavailing. 

Some  ye«rs  ago,  a  ranking  offlclal  of  the 
Treasury  Department  wrote,  in  effect,  that 
prior  to  World  War  I.  when  Congreas  wanted 
to  pledge  the  credit  at  the  United  SUtes 
through  Issuance  and  sale  of  Government 
securities,  it  Invariably  enacted  specific  leg- 
islation spelling  out  the  amount  of  securities 
to  be  issued,  their  kind,  the  matxirity,  rate  of 
Interest,  and  the  like;  but  that,  after  World 
War  I.  Congress  authorlaed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue  securities  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  redeeming  and  refinancing 
prior  iaauea.  Inquiry  of  the  Treasury  De{>art- 
noent  wlU  doubtless  bring  a  reiteration  of 
that  statement — it  was  made  by  Under  Sec- 
retary Wiggins  during  his  Incumbency. 

ICr.  Wiggins  further  said  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  that,  in  passing  such  retirement 
and  refinancing  legislation.  Congreas  pro- 
vided that.  If  the  issues  authorised  producsd 
more  money  than  was  required  for  refinanc- 
ing and  retirement  of  existing  secwltles,  the 
excess  might  be  used  for  general  expenses  of 
government  authorized  by  Congress.  It  is 
that  clause  on  which  the  Treasury  hangs  Its 
bat  for  authority  to  issue  aU  manner  and 
kinds  of  securities,  including  piesant-day 
deficit  financing. 

The  legislation  enacted  daring  and  after 
World  War  I  very  dearly  was  meant,  de- 
signed, and  intended  primarily,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  facilitate  the  retirement  and  re- 
financing of  then-  and  prlor-exlatlng  Oov- 
ernment  securities.  It  1*  found  In  title  81. 
sections  731-772.  United  States  Code,  IMO 
edition,  under  the  beading  "PubUc  debt." 
Particular  attention  is  invited  to  aectiou  753 
containing  the  dubious  and  brief  clause  on 
which  the  Treasiiry  relies  for  its  claimed 
uncontrolled  authority  to  issue  and  .-leU  se- 
euritlea  at  will,  and  to  fix  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof — for  deficit  financing. 

The  writer  respectfully  submit*  that  Con- 
gress has  not  nuule  any  such  blanket  dele- 
gation of  its  power  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
the  United  Statca,  and  could  not  do  so  U 
It  tried. 

As  of  June  80,  1051.  the  combined  public 
debt  and  contingent  liabilities  totaled  more 
than  $604,000,000,000.  The  pubUc  debt  was 
then  but  slightly  less  than  the  limit  set  by 
Oongreaa.  The  last  ollVcial  estimate  of  the 
national  wealth  was  stated  as  being  Just 
above  $871,000,000,000.  And  both  the  debt 
and  contingent  UabiliUes  continue  to  rise. 

Should  not  something  be  done  to  restore 
to  Congress  its  constitutional  ooatrol  over 
tlM  public  debt  and  tiM  Wationa'  puree 
strings? 

Manifestly.  If  Congress  had  to  vote  ay- 
stand  up  and  be  counted— the  ^'^m^n  at 


Ooremment  securttlM.  fewer  tuch  Imum 
would  be  sold,  and  there  would  b*  mudx 
leaa  deficit  financing. 
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To  Wyck  CoBstitaHoB  Have  Yo« 
CMapareJ  It,  Mr.  Prcsyc^T 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARK8 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 


IN  THK  ROU8B  OP  RSPR£SENTATTV18 
Monday,  May  S.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently submitted  a  copy  of  the  new  con- 
stitution for  Puerto  Rico  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  Congreis.  That 
CMnmittee  reported  favorably  thereon 
and  recommended  that  Congress  shoukl 
approve  the  adoption  of  the  new  oonsti- 
tutlon. 

The  act  of  1950,  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, permitted  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  to  enact  such  a  proposed  constitu- 
tion, under  the  toUowinc  terms: 

First.  The  constitution  must  guaran- 
tee a  republican  form  of  government  to 
its  citizens. 

Second.  It  must  conform  to  our  own 
Constitution  and  to  those  of  the  several 
SUtes. 

Third.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  must  certify  to  Congress  that  the 
new  constitution  does  conform  to  the  act 
of  July  3,  1950,  and  to  our  own  Consti- 
tution. 

The  President  duly  submitted  It  to 
Congress  the  latter  part  of  April  19S2. 
with  the  following  certification: 

I  do  find  that  and  declare  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Commonwealth  at  Puerto 
Rico  conforms  with  the  applicable  prtyvlaioiis 
of  the  act  of  July  8,  I960,  and  of  our  OWB 

Constitution. 

At  the  time  of  submission  be  called  for 
speedy  enactment  by  Congress. 

However,  a  comparison  between  our 
Constitution  and  that  proposed  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  seems  to 
point  up  their  difference  rather  than 
their  similarity,  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
prompts  me  to  ask  the  fc^lowing  ques- 
tion: "To  which  constitution  have  yoa 
compared  it,  Mr.  President?" 

Nowhere  In  the  new  constitution  does 
it  .proclaim  the  setting  up  of  a  Republic. 
Instead,  it  proclaims  the  setting  up  of 
the  United  Nations'  notion  of  a  democ- 
racy. In  two  places  it  states  that  the 
Democracy  shall  have  a  Republican  form. 

We  were  created  a  republic  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  been  proud  of  that  status  for  153 
Shears.  No  one  other  than  the  United 
Nations  has  ever  questioned,  or  sought 
to  change  it  But  listen  to  some  United 
Nation's  talk  in  the  preamble  to  the  new 
constitution: 

We.  the  people  of  Puerto  Rleo.  In  order 
to  organize  ourselves  politically  on  a  fuUy 
democratic  basis,  etc. 

We  understand  that  the  democratic  lya-' 
tern  of  government  is  one  in  which  the  will 
at  the  people  is  the  soxirce  of  public  power, 
the  political  order  Is  subordinate  to  the 
right*  of  man,  and  the  free  participation 
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of    the    cltlaen   in    collective    decisions    is 
a*s\ired. 

In  examining  the  last  statement  as  to 
the  derivation  of  public  power,  most 
likely  no  thoughtful  American  would 
agree  that  the  will  of  an  unorganized 
number  of  people  has  any  constructive 
public  power.  The  source  of  our  public 
power  is  attained  through  our  firm  union 
under  constitutional  guaranties.  Con- 
sequently, the  will  of  the  people  does 
not  necessarily  generate  wise  govern- 
mental powers  unless  that  will  has  first 
been  exercised  in  the  formation  of  a  firm 
and  Just  union  of  free  and  responsible 
citizens  imder  the  guaranties  of  consti- 
tutional authority. 

Certainly  our  Government  is  not  a  de- 
mocracy. It  is  a  Republic.  I  have 
searched  through  all  history  for  a  single 
example  of  democracy,  but  outside  of 
mob  law,  which  is  perfect  democracy  in 
action,  none  heis  ever  existed.  Several 
have  been  attempted,  but  all  have 
quickly  degenerated  into  totalitarian 
states.  The  thunder  of  Napoleon's 
cannon  in  tbe  btreets  of  Paris  mercifully 
put  an  end  to  the  intolerable  tyranny  of 
the  last  one. 

The  most  marked  difference  between 
the  proposed  constitution  and  our  own 
is  the  bold  substitution  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  of  the  United 
Nations  for  our  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
bill  of  rights  of  the  constitution  of 
Puerto  Rico  contains  sutjstantially  all  of 
those  demanded  in  the  former  docu- 
ment, such  as  the  right  to  receive  free 
elementary  and  secondary  education; 
the  right  of  every  i>erson  to  obtain  work; 
the  right  of  every  person  to  a  standard 
of  living  adequate  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  himself  and  family,  and 
especially  to  food,  clothing,  housing 
medical  care,  and  necessary  social  serv- 
ices— whatever  that  means;  the  right 
of  every  person  to  social  protection  in 
the  event  of  unemployment,  siclmess. 
old  age  or  disability;  and  the  right  of 
every  accused  to  be  admitted  for  bail; 
the  death  penalty  shall  not  exist;  gov- 
ernment seizure  of  printing  presses  or 
any  Itind  of  materials  devoted  to  publi- 
cations of  any  kind  forbidden — even  if 
engaged  in  printing  otiscene  material,  or 
that  dangerous  to  government  itself. 

Our  Constitution  was  formed  by  a 
group  of  highly  intelligent  citizens,  stu- 
dents of  history,  and  very  recent  victims 
of  governmental  tjrranny  they  had  mi- 
grated here  to  escape.  They  chose  to  se- 
cure themselves  from  the  possibility  of 
future  tyranny  by  setting  up  a  contract 
between  themselves,  as  free  citizens  of 
the  new  Republic,  and  the  Government. 
To  attain  this  end.  they  retained  all  their 
inalienable  rights  not  specifically  granted 
to  the  Government.  They  were  Impelled 
and  guided  by  the  thought,  "That  gov- 
ernment is  best  which  governs  least." 
They  neither  asked,  nor  gave  to  the  Gov- 
ernment any  power  to  grant  economic 
gratuities,  wisely  recognizing  each  citizen 
could  and  should  create  these  for  him- 
self, if  worthy  to  live  within  the  Republic 
they  were  creating. 

Government  is  not  endowed,  under  our 
Constitution,  with  the  power  to  take  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  from  one  citizen,  and 
dicpense  it  as  a  dole  to  any  other  citizen 


under  any  circumstances  whatever.  For 
our  Constitution  is  solidly  built  upon  the 
sacred  and  inviolable  right  of  every  per- 
son to  remain  secure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Any  encroach- 
ment upon  this  right  is  imconstitutional 
tyranny,  whether  given  the  force  of  law 
or  not.  Our  Constitution  recognized  the 
governmental  appropriation  of  private 
property  for  certain  definite  communal 
advantages,  but  such  were  spelled  out 
in  the  clearest  possible  detail.  All  other 
disjpensations  of  private  property  were 
wisely  left  to  private  charity. 

Most  certainly  our  Constitution  does 
not  guarantee  to  its  citizens  any  right  to 
obtain  work,  for  such  a  guaranteed  right 
immediately  presupposes  that  person's 
right  to  receive  some  form  of  dole  if  he 
cannot  avail  himself  of  that  right.  Cer- 
tainly our  Constitution  does  not  guar- 
antee the  right  of  every  person  to  a 
standard  of  living  adequate  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  himself  and 
family.  Who  is  to  prescribe  such  stand- 
ards, and  who  is  to  certify  that  such  fam- 
ilies will  abide  by  the  standards  chosen 
Tor  them?  Most  important  of  all.  who  is 
to  pay  the  bill? 

Certainly  our  Constitution  does  not 
guarantee  social  protection  in  the  event 
of  sickness ;  not  even  your  own.  For  each 
and  every  such  encroachment  upon  your 
inalienable  right  to  enjoy,  undisturbed, 
the  fruits  of  your  own  labor,  carried  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion,  gives  the  preda- 
tory government  seizing  such  private 
property,  the  right  to  seize  all  of  it. 
The  fact  that  such  laws  have  been  passed, 
and  that  our  Government  is  seeking  to 
pass  others  similar,  merely  points  out 
the  fact  that  such  laws  are  basically  un- 
constitutional and  exhibitions  of  gov- 
ernmental tyranny. 

Certainly  our  Constitution  leaves  the 
matter  of  bail  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
courts.  Only  by  doing  so  may  society 
be  protected  against  dangerous  crimi- 
nals, homicidal  maniacs,  and  traitors 
seeking  to  wreck  the  very  foundations  of 
govenmient.  Do  you  question  the  wis- 
dom of  such  discretionary  powers  by  the 
courts?  The  new  Constitution  of  Puerto 
Rico  does.  Indeed  the  very  demand  for 
such  gratuities  from  their  government 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  wish  them  are  not  yet  capable  of 
self-government,  and  this  fact  also  ap- 
plies to  our  own  citizens. 

Let  us  study  the  conditions  in  Puerto 
Rico  for  a  few  moments.  The  average 
assessed  property  valuation  Is  $197.  Per 
capita  income  reached  its  highest  level  in 
1942 — $184  per  person.  The  density  of 
population  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world — 645  per  square  mile.  15  times  as 
great  as  in  the  United  States. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  population  re- 
ceive no  money  income.  Women  bear 
an  average  of  six  children.  One-fifth  of 
the  women  bear  10  or  more  children. 
The  average  income  over  14  years  of  age. 
In  1949.  was  $378  per  year;  60  percent 
receive  less  than  $500. 

The  forests  which  once  covered  the 
Island  have  almost  disappeared.  There 
is  no  coal.  Industry  is  partly  dependent 
upon  benefit  payments  by  the  United 
States.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
porting themselves  in  Puerto  Rico,  a 


large  number  of  its  citizens  are  moving 
to  the  United  States. 

The  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  indus- 
tries, and  several  others  which  provide 
the  islanders  with  work,  have  to  receive 
subsidies  from  this  Government. 

And  yet  the  President  says  "this  is  the 
showcase  of  America."  It  is  expected 
under  the  brave  new  Socialist  constitu- 
tion, that  in  some  mysterious  manner 
the  new  government  shall  be  able  to 
guarantee  to  its  citizens  the  gratuities 
expressed  In  their  Marxian  bill  of  rights, 
apparently  dictated  for  them  by  the 
United  Nations.  It  blithely  anticipates 
that  you  can  get  blood  out  of  a  ttimip. 
and  that  something  can  come  out  of 
nothing. 

The  President  states  gleefully  in  his 
message  to  Congress  regarding  the  new 
constitution  for  Puerto  Rico:  "Puerto 
Rico  has  become  the  showcase  of  the 
Americas."  Perhaps  he  should  have  used 
the  word  "coffin." 

For  this  is  the  first  time  the  United 
Nations  has  been  given  the  unlimited 
opportunity  to  work  its  deadly  will  upon 
a  country  in  the  process  of  forming  their 
own  government.  Poor  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  What  a  melancholy  fate  is  yours 
should  Congress  give  this  atrocity  its 
blessing.  When  inevitable  disillusion- 
ment catches  up  with  you.  with  its  cer- 
tain disaster,  shall  you  turn  to  the  United 
Nations  for  relief?  And  shall  it  be  forth- 
coming if  you  do?  Or  shall  you  turn  to 
3^ur  misguided  godfather — if  they  pass 
this  legislation — the  United  States. 
They  have  already  given  you  an  earnest 
of  their  good  will  since  they  accepted 
your  guardianship.  But  I  solemnly  coim- 
sel  you  not  to  put  your  trust  in  this 
United  Nations  chimerical  absurdity. 

Now  for  one  good  thing  at  least  about 
the  proposed  constitution.  It  completely 
denies  the  authority  of  government  to 
seize  private  property  without  due  com- 
pensation. I  wonder  if  the  President 
happened  to  notice  that  in  his  examina- 
tion of  the  draft? 

If  the  United  Nations  can  make  out 
any  case  for  this  constitution  they  have 
ordained  for  Puerto  Rico,  without  ap- 
palling subsidies  by  this  Government,  my 
hat  is  off  to  them.  Even  as  fortunate 
as  we  are  in  our  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  income  building  pro- 
clivities of  our  citizenship,  our  ability  to 
finance  such  governmental  encroach- 
ments as  we  have  already  legalized  un- 
constitutionally, are  knocking  our  econ- 
omy into  a  cocked  hat.  And  while  the 
communistic  United  Nations  yearns  to 
give  such  comparable  tyrannies  treaty 
rights  in  the  United  States  Senate,  that 
body  has  wisely  contented  itself  with 
coimting  the  costs  rather  than  being  in 
any  haste  to  grant  them  such  rights. 

It  may  be  possible  to  finance  such  a 
bill  of  rights  in  Russia.  Neither  you  nor 
I  are  given  any  opportunity  to  know 
whether  it  is  or  not.  But  rights  of  pri- 
vate property  do  not  exist  in  Russia. 
The  revolution  of  October  1917  ended 
them.  Moreover,  slave  labor  exists  in 
Russia.    We  would  not  tolerate  it 

If  this  report  is  factual,  and  I  have 
honestly  tried  to  keep  it  so.  can  you  agree 
with  the  President  that  the  proposed 
constitution  for  Puerto  Rico  should  be 
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adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States?  Should  we  do  so,  are  we  not 
mcrelj  pandering  to  the  Communist 
United  Nations  rather  than  providing  a 
republican  yardstick  for  the  inchoate 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico?  The  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  have  been  our  wards. 
Are  we  acting  as  true  guardians  of  their 
future  welfare  If  we  foist  upon  them 
this  unworkable  mess  of  junk,  even  if, 
luider  the  specious  promptings  of  the 
United  Nations,  they  do  not  know  any 
better  than  to  ask  it  of  us?  Does  Con- 
gress possess  the  discernment  to  make  a 
more  realistic  comparison  with  our  own 
Constitution  than  the  President  has 
seemingly  exhibited  ?  Upon  your  answer 
depends  the  future  welfare  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Not  only  so,  but  upon  your  answer 
depends  the  future  welfare  of  the  already 
heavily  burdened  taxpayers  of  America. 
For  this  present  administration  has  sub- 
sidized the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico  very 
extensively  ever  since  we  accepted  Its 
guardianship.  Under  the  new  constitu- 
tional guaranties  of  the  Human  Rights 
Convention  of  the  United  Nations  em- 
bodied in  the  proposed  constitution,  such 
subsidies  will  be  increased  a  hundred- 
fold. The  choice  is  up  to  Congress. 
Shall  you  permit  this  disservice,  not  only 
to  Puerto  Rico  but  also  to  our  own  tax- 
payers? 


Ad^M  by  Vke  Arfau  L  L.  CMlu-iuM, 

Chairman,  Federal  Maritime  Board,  Be- 
fore Baltimore  AssociatioB  of  Com- 
■erce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  (KCONOR 

or  UAXTLAm 

ZN  THX  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  5,  1952 

•  Mr.O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Vice  Adm.  E.  L.  Cochrane,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Marl- 
time  Administrator,  deUvered  a  very  in- 
teresting address  to  the  Baltimore  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce.  The  statements  of 
Admiral  Cochrane,  recognized  as  a  fore- 
most authority  on  this  subject  matter, 
offer  a  constructive  approach  to  the  im- 
portant problems  affecting  our  country's 
maritime  activities.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  they  appear  in  the  Congres- 
6I0NAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto, 
as  follows: 

Baltimore  Is  only  40  miles  from  Washing- 
ton, but  In  many  respects  these  two  cities 
seem  a  world  apart.  We  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Board  and  the  Maritime  Administration 
may  think,  and  act.  In  terms  of  hundreds  of 
Bhlpa,  wrestle  with  problems  (and  there  ar» 
many)  ol  luw  and  administration;  but  It  U 
here.  In  a  great  and  busy  port,  where  the 
Bhlps  are  btillt,  berthed,  discharged,  repaired. 
and  loaded  again.  Here  there  la  the  full 
reality  of  a  great  and  busy  port. 

But  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  has  a 
great  advantage.     We  have  in  a  single  mn^ 

•  representative  of  both  camps.  He  la  our 
busiest  commuter.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  our 
own  Mr.  Robert  W.  WUUama,  who  la  contrib- 


uting, like  the  port  of  Baltimore,  the  know- 
how,  the  drive,  and  the  practical  realism 
that  mean  so  much  In  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  maritime  laws  of  this  country. 
While  I  am  In  a  measure  poaching  In  his 
territory — I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  been 
asked  to  speak  to  you  here  today,  and  to  have 
had  the  Invitation  transmitted  through  Bob 
WlUlams  hlmaelf. 

It  is  the  age-old  prerogative  of  speakers 
the  world  over  to  point  with  pride  and  to 
view  with  alarm.  I  shal^  not  deviate  fram 
that  time-honored  custom. 

Certainly  it  Is  with  pride  that  I  recognise 
the  great  contribution  to  our  national  marl- 
time  strength  made  In  Baltimore  again  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half  during  which 
we  all  have  been  engaged  in  meeting  tha 
most  far-reaching,  moat  insidious  threat 
upon  oMi  way  of  life  that  has  yet  faced  thla 
great  Nation.  The  history  of  the  Port  of 
Baltimore  is  full  of  stirring  l  samples  of  its 
part  in  the  defense  of  this  country — from 
colonial  days  through  World  War  n  and  in 
these  postwar  years  the  shipbuilders,  tha 
merchants,  and  the  seamen  of  Baltimore 
have  worked  and  fought  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Nation,  and  have  dons  so  most  ef- 
fectively. 

You  have  also  fashioned  an  efficient  dual 
gateway  for  the  vast  area  west  of  the  Chesa- 
peake to  export  and  Import  the  commercial 
cargoes  that  keep  the  Nation's  production 
wheels  spinning.  In  this  modem  age.  when 
the  economic  and  industrial  strength  of  a 
nation  is  hardly  dlsUngulahable  from  Its 
military  strength,  this  is  no  mean  contribu- 
tion to  the  over-all  ability  ol  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  its  leadership  In 
•  confused  and  harassed  world. 

Tou  will  notice  I  have  stressed  the  phrase 
"maritime  strength."  Regardless  o*  the 
great  strides  toward  mastery  of  the  air,  or 
In  techniques  of  power  that  have  tapped  the 
basic  energy  of  the  universe,  we  are  still 
dependent  for  oiir  safety  upon  our  ability 
to  keep  and  to  use  the  seas. 

At  no  time  In  recent  history  has  that 
ability  seemed  to  me  more  pertinent  to  our 
international  relationships  than  In  the  pe- 
riod which  began  when  the  Chlnsss  Bsds 
poured  down  from  Manchuria  into  the  un- 
happy Korean  peninsula  In  Ut«  November 
of  1950. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  la  thla:  trans- 
portation— and  In  particular  ocean  trans- 
portation— has  been  the  means  by  which  we 
are  containing  the  enemy  In  the  great  world 
strtiggle  now  taking  place.  Without  the 
abiUty  to  get  cargoes  to  shipslde.  and  with- 
out ships  to  carry  those  cargoes  to  their  des- 
tinations overseas,  our  remonstrance  to  the 
encroachments  oi  Commtmist  aggrssiloa 
and  threats  of  aggression  In  every  conti- 
nent would  have  been  but  empty  words  and 
our  resistance  a  mere  gesture. 

Our  maritime  readiness  In  1951  proved  to 
be  a  somewhat  different,  and  welcome, 
change.  Not  often  In  the  past  have  we  been 
able  to  tap  sufficient  maritime  power  at  the 
very  moment  that  it  was  needed.  At  other 
critical  times  we  have  had  to  suffer  heavy 
initial  losses  with  clenched  fists  and  grimly 
set  Jaws  and  frantically  to  set  about.  In  a 
hard  race  against  time,  to  buUd  sufficient 
seapower  to  carry  out  piinches  overseas.  In 
the  F>ast  18  months  we  have  been  able  to  put 
on  the  seas  the  greatest  merchant  marine 
under  the  American  flag  during  an  aUaged 
peacetime  period.  One  month  ago  thers 
were  more  than  3.000  American  ships  en- 
gaged In  the  complex  task  of  maintaining 
democracy's  strength  here  and  abroad  by 
means  of  the  export  of  commodities  and 
weapons,  and  by  the  import  of  cargoes  essen- 
tial to  the  Industrial  productive  eflcrt  hers 
at  home.  These  ahips  have  worked  in  doss 
company  with  the  Navy  In  maintaining  th^ 
United  Nations  army  in  Korea;  they  have 
made  substantial  our  intentions  to  support 
military  commitments  In  Europe  and  have 


provided  the  means  of  delivering  economlo 
aid  under  the  mutual-security  program. 

But  the  act  of  patting  oneself  on  the  back 
Is  fraught  with  the  danger  of  dislocating  a 
shoulder.  There  are — and  there  hare  been 
alnee  the  Korean  campaign  began — grave 
weaknesses  in  our  marlttme  sltiiatlon  whlcn 
la  apparent  to  all  who  take  time  to  «>«»i«>ns 
them. 

From  the  very  moment  we  began  to  with- 
draw vessels  from  the  moth-balled  reserve 
fleet  to  augment  the  privately  operated  ships 
In  the  transport  of  military  supplies,  the 
danger  algnals  were  flying.  Ws  very  quickly 
pulled  out  of  lay  up  for  active  duty  all  of  ths 
faster  types  of  cargo  ships  avaUable.  leaving 
only  the  slow  Liberty*,  some  overage  vcaseia, 
and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  naval  auxil- 
iaries which,  though  useful  indeed.  In  thslr 
naval  roles  are  no  longer  sultabls  for  han- 
dling general  cargo. 

Very  early  in  the  Korea  hostilities.  It  be- 
came crystal  clear  that  there  was  urgent 
need  for  large,  efficient  and  speedy  dry -cargo 
ships  of  an  entirely  new  design.  We  needed 
ships  which  embodied  ths  dcvelopmenu 
clearly  required  to  keep  pscs  with  ths  de- 
mands of  modem  naval  warfare.  This  led 
to  the  development  of  the  Mariner  class,  five 
of  which  now  are  under  construction  at  the 
Sparrows  Point  yard  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  Clx  other  yards  along  all  our  coasts 
are  constructing  SO  other  llarinars. 

But  along  with  the  obvious  neessalty  of 
additional  high-speed  tonnage,  it  was  im- 
mediately apparent  that  we  had  to  reestab- 
lish administrative  machinery  to  handle  our 
end  of  cargo-shipping  demands  should  ths 
Korea  affair  explode  Into  a  global  war  of  un- 
precedented scope.  This  was  the  genesis  at 
the  National  Shipping  Authority  and  whUs 
NSA's  activities,  until  now.  have  be«n  mors 
in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  than  of  military 
loglstlca.  we  have  developed  a  living  and 
breathing  organization — in  close  cooperation 
with  private  Industry — with  the  background 
and  know-how  which  can  and  wUl  if  need 
be  acquit  Itself  well  under  conditions  of 
full  mobilisation. 

In  the  little  more  than  a  year  stnes  MSA 
first  was  Isunched.  the  agency  supsnrlssd 
the  break-out.  rehabilitation  and  ths  plac- 
ing In  operation  of  over  600  Liberty  ships 
taken  out  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Reserve 
Fleets.  Without  fear  of  contradiction — or 
without  reflecting  on  the  accomplishments 
of  other  Industries — I  hold  that  record  to  be 
one  of  the  outstanding  mobilization  achler** 
ments  in  the  Nation's  efforts  to  stem  ths 
advance  of  Cooununist  aggression.  It  was 
an  accompllahment  which  could  not  havs 
even  been  imagined — much  less  brought  to 
PaM — without  the  close  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding— not  to  mention  the  techno- 
lo^cal  skUl — of  all  segments  of  labor  and 
management  engaged  in  this  gigantic  ds- 
fenss  eObrt.  All  the  NBA  ahlps,  as  you  know, 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  private  com- 
panies wlUch  operated  them  for  the  Govern- 
ment's account  under  General  Agency  Agree- 
ments. The  mountains  of  cargoes  lifted  to 
every  comer  of  the  earth  are  further  proof 
of  the  close  unity  of  purpoee  that  exists 
between  the  Government  and  the  ahlpplng 
Industry  when  the  chips  ar«  down  and 
results  count. 

At  ths  peak  of  the  MSA  operation,  we  had 
more  than  650  ships  carrying  out-bound  car- 
goes of  Industrial   and  farm   products but 

mostly  coal — to  our  friends  overseas.  In 
recent  weeks,  however,  sharp  ctit-baeks  to 
foreign  aid  exports  have  made  it  apparent 
that  there  la  no  Immediate  need  for  such 
a  large  number  of  NSA  veaseis.  In  fact.  It 
Is  estimated  now  that,  by  the  end  of  June. 
wSA  ships  will  not  be  required  to  lift  for- 
eign aid  commodities  at  least  during  ths 
sonuner  months  and  that  sxifficlent  prU 
vatdy  owned  tonnage  will  be  available.  But 
some  350  NSA  veaseis,  secording  to  the  best 
available  estimates,  wUl  continue  to  .  be 
needed  by  the  Military  Sea  Transporuuon 
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Service   to  meet  requirements  for  mmtary 
cargoss  which  must  be  shipped  abroad. 

If  you  are  familiar  with  the  shipping  pic- 
ture and  NSA  you  will  recall  that,  when  the 
agency  was  bora,  we  laid  down  a  hard  and 
fast  declaration  of  policy:  that  WSA  vessels 
would  be  used  only  when  and  If  privately 
owned  tonnage  was  not  avaUable  xuider  rea- 
sooabls  terms  and  condition  to  lift  ths 
eargoss.  The  cut-back  in  foreign  aid  ac- 
tivity has  again  put  the  privately  owned 
American  flag  fleets  In  position  to  handle 
our  60  percent  share  of  the  tonnage.  Thus 
the  cut-back  In  the  use  of  ths  Oovanamsnt- 
owned  fleet. 

Most  of  the  ships  being  taken  out  of  serv- 
ice will  be  returned  to  the  reserve  fleet 
anchorages  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 
A  email  pool  of  "ready"  ships  wUl  be  main- 
tained, however,  to  be  avaUable,  at  almost 
a  moment's  notice,  for  inunediate  service 
should  defense  and  security  needs  demand. 

Like  all  of  you.  I  fervently  hope  that  it  will 
hot  be  necessary  for  us  to  send  these  "ready" 
ships,  and  their  sister  vessels,  back  to  ssa, 
for  that  is  evidence  of  growing  IntematlOBal 
storms.  But  above  all,  we  must  not  be  lulled 
Into  a  feeling,  by  the  present  state  of  events, 
that  there  Is  smooth  sailing  ahead.  We 
must  not  forget  that,  untu  the  threat  of 
Communist  aggression  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, the  severest  storm  of  all  may  lis 
ahead.  The  Maritime  Industry  has  again, 
twice  within  a  decade,  shown  its  ability 
qulcldy  to  assume  the  heavy  burden  of  emer- 
gsacy  shipping  in  cooperation  with  the  Oov- 
smment.  It  will  stand  ready  to  do  so  ag^n. 
If  It  is  given  Its  share  of  support. 

But  at  this  point,  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  that,  su  far  as  ahips  are  concerned, 
nimibers  alone  are  not  enough.  In  any  new 
War.  as  ths  Korean  bostillttes  already  have 
proved,  our  sea-lift  capacity  wUl  be  strained 
almost  to  the  limit  immediately  and  aU  the 
•▼suable  veaseis.  including  those  in  the  re- 
serrs  fleeU.  will  not  be  enough.  That  U  one 
teason  why  we  have  embarked  on  the  Mari- 
ner shipbuilding  program.  The  second  rea- 
son, and  one  as  Important  as  the  flrst,  is  to 
add  saore  capable,  modem  ships  to  the  fleet 
to  Sseape  the  danger  of  block  obsolescence  of 
the  present  fleet,  almost  all  of  which  was 
built  during  World  War  II. 

Ws  havs  now  launched  two  of  the  Mariner 
class  ships,  and  the  flrst  one  to  slide  down 
the  ways  at  Sparrows  Point  wUl  soon  }oln 
the  others  now  afloat. 

A  few  words  about  the  Mariners  and  their 
iaipvtaaos  to  the  big  pleturs  so  far  aa 
ttoMllaatlon  and  the  American  merchant 
marine  are  concerned : 

•nie  Mariners  are  not  Just  new  freighters. 
They  were  designed,  as  I  have  said,  to  meet 
ths  rsqulrements  of  this  age  of  specialized 
Bseds  safely  and  efhclently  to  fulflU  the  logis- 
tic demands  of  modem  warfare.  Being  blg- 
ffvand  faster  than  any  other  claas  of  cargo 
vessels  now  afloat  under  any  flag,  they  can 
carry  the  men  and  materials  that  spell  the 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat  In  a 
military  operation. 

But  the  Mariners  also  have  another  far- 
reaching  role  in  the  scheme  of  things  In  the 
future  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Beyond  question,  they  will  have  a  substan- 
tial Impact  upon  the  maritime  industry  when 
the  flrst  of  them  enters  commercial  service. 
It  is  otu-  hope  to  place  as  rapidly  as  poaalbls 
aome  of  these  great  new  ships  in  private 
hands.  Present  plans  are  to  use  aome  of  ths 
flrst  of  them  also  in  the  NSA  fleet  beginning 
thla  summer  in  the  carriage  of  military  car- 
goes, under  the  operation  of  experienced 
ahlpplng  oompanles  acting  as  our  general 
•geata.  I  am  certam  that  the  Mariners  wiU 
write  a  new  chapter  of  efficiency  of  operation 
on  the  world's  merchant  sea  lanes. 

Psrtwps  I  have  led  you  to  beUeve  that  ths 
Martnar  ekass  is  the  answer  to  all  the  shlp- 
icplsoeassnt  problems  of  ths  Amsrtean  mer- 
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oantUe  fleet.  That  is  not  the  ease.  We  hope 
they  will  become  the  backbone  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  merchant  marine  as  Its  existing 
vessels  become  obsolete — and  we  must  re- 
member that  these  are  now  middle-aged. 
But  there  are  large  gaps  In  omr  fleet,  which 
ahould  be  filled  not  only  from  a  defense  view- 
point but  for  the  future  economic  well-being 
of  our  Nation  in  competition  with  other 
maritime  countries  of  the  world. 

We  have  an  urgent  and  continuing  need 
for  tankers  to  carry  the  petroleum  needed 
to  fuel  and  oil  the  Industrial  machine  of 
our  own  Dnited  States  and  of  our  customers 
abroad.  Private  enterprise  Is  making  re- 
markable fH-ogress  toward  supplying  this 
need.  Here  again  Baltimore  Is  contributing 
heavily  in  this  effort.  Flfty-thres  big  new 
tankers  are  now  on  order  or  tmder  construc- 
tion, 19  of  which  will  be  launched  by  ship- 
yards In  this  area. 

And  there  Is  ahead  a  looming  greater  need 
for  oceangoing  ore  carriers.  You  In  Balti- 
more are  well  aware  of  this  facet  of  shipping 
through  your  ore-unloading  facilities  and 
through  the  recent  addition  to  the  ore-car- 
rier fleet  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  through  con- 
version of  ocean  cargo  ships  here  In  Baltl- 
more»  We  need  more  vessels  of  this  general 
type  to  import  from  overseas  the  strategic 
raw  materials  so  vital  to  our  commerce  and 
security. 

Then  there  is  the  pressing  question :  What 
about  passenger  ships?  The  blunt  fact  la 
that  passenger-ship  operation  under  the 
American  flag  Is  decreasing.  We  do  not  havs 
sufficient  passenger  tonnage  to  meet  the  pos- 
sible needs  of  the  United  States  for  quickly 
converted  troop  carriers.  But  in  the  strictly 
commercial  sense,  too.  the  shortcoming  cer- 
tainly is  felt.  It  stands  to  reason  that  our 
passenger  carrying  shlpe — which  after  all  are 
aalesmen,  or  saleswomen  If  you  like,  for  ths 
American  way  of  life  In  every  foreign  port — 
ahould  De  on  a  par  with  those  of  any  other 
country. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  great  ef- 
fort was  made  to  encourage  the  constric- 
tion of  new  passenger  ships  under  existing 
laws  which  permit  the  Government  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lower  building  costs  in  for- 
eign yards.  This  eS^ort  resulted,  however,  in 
contracts  fcr  building  only  six  large  pas- 
senger vessels.  Three  are  being  completed, 
not  as  passenger  ships,  but  as  troop  car- 
riers for  the  military.  Two  others  are  now 
In  service  and  the  third — the  steamship 
Vnited  States,  the  largest  passenger  vessel 
ever  buUt  in  this  country — will  be  com- 
missioned In  late  June. 

But  these  three  ahlps  have  been  storm 
centers  of  controversy  in  Congress.  Briefly,' 
thl3  results  from  differences  of  opinion  about 
Just  how  the  law  should  be  lnter{M:eted  and 
how  much  subsidy  the  Government  should 
pay — and  how  the  amount  shoiild  be  cal- 
culated. Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  and  because  private  companies  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  launch  new  shipbuild- 
ing programs  until  the  legal  picture  is  clarl- 
fled,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  remedy  our 
serious  shortcomings  in  this  direction.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  national  Importance  which  must 
be  resolved. 

I  weU  realize  that  maritime  matters  are 
but  one  phase  of  the  complex  economy  of 
this  Nation;  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all 
Americans,  and  particularly  those  who  earn 
their  livelihood  in  the  Inland  States  far  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  ships  and  shipping 
should  share  our  dally  oonoern  over  the  fu- 
ture of  the  merchant  marine.  This  puts  an 
added  burden  on  those  of  us  who  are  aware 
that  a  merchant  fleet  Is  essential  to  national 
success.  That  is  why  those  of  us  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  who  administer  the  maritime 
laws  appreciate  deeply  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  you  In  the  tmsy  port 
cities,  you  who  create  ths  realities  of  ocean 
ahlpplng  aided  or  restrained  as  the  case  may 
be  by  laws  and  policies  from  Washintton. 


We  need  a  tHoadenlng  base  of  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  if  we  are  to  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  adequate  to  shoulder  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  trade  and  defense  in  these 
dangerous  days. 


Seizure  of  the  Steel  Plants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  GCOSOIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Rule  by  Law  at  Stake,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  5, 
1952.  This  editorial  is  a  very  moderate 
and  well  considered  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Btna  BT  Law  at  Stakb 

There  can  be  no  dispute  over  the  Impor- 
tance of  keeping  steel  production  at  top 
levels.  There  can  be  no  disagreement  over 
the  desirability  of  Industrial  peace.  There 
can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  suggestion  that 
steel  workers  should  get  a  fair  wage  and 
there  should  be  no  quarrel  -^tL  the  sugges- 
tion that  steel  invastcns  should  get  a  fair 
proflt. 

The  President  of  ths  United  States  can- 
not help  but  be  fully  aw^re  of  these  obvious 
factors  in  the  steel  controversy.  Tlore  than 
that,  he  Is  acutely  sensitive  to  the  damage 
that  any  interruption  of  steel  production  can 
cause.  This  second  awareness,  we  feel  sure, 
has  misled  the  President  Into  a  course  of  ac- 
tion and  a  series  of  statements  that.  In 
their  essence,  seek  to  bypass  the  more  f  luida- 
mental  issue.  What  is  at  stake,  at  this  time. 
Is  not  merely  wages  for  steel  workers  nor 
dividends  for  steel  shareholders.  What  Is 
at  stake  is  the  principle  of  rule  by  law  In 
these  United  States. 

The  President's  seizure  of  the  steel  Indus- 
try has  been  challengred  on  constitutional 
grounds.  The  challenge  Invokes  an  exami- 
nation of  the  powers  of  the  Presidency.  This 
examination  should  bring  forth  a  judicial 
finding  of  the  utmost  gravity.  Any  attempt 
to  bypass  such  a  finding  is  a  denigration  of 
the  Judicial  process.  In  his  haste  to  fl^d  a 
solution  that  would  keep  steel  mills  operat- 
ing, the  President  nas  allowed  blmaeU  to  bs 
guilty  of  such  a  denigration. 

When  the  President  informed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  steel  companies  and  the 
steel  ur.ion  that  he  was  ready  to  inttlats 
wage  and  working  condition  changes  as  of 
this  morning,  he  did  more  than  throw  ths 
weight  of  the  executive  branch  of  this  Gov- 
ernment against  the  steel  companies.  He 
loaded  any  subsequent  bargaining,  it  ia 
true,  but  he  did  much  more  than  that.  He 
said,  in  effect,  that  while  the  legality  of  the 
powers  that  he  exercised  was  still  subject 
to  the  highest  Judicial  review  he  proposed 
to  exercise  them  as  he  saw  fit. 

This  was  manifestly  an  attempt  to  coeros 
a  settlement.  Unfortunately,  it  can  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  body 
that  givss  It  living  reality,  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  the  President's  seizure  "Were  to  be 
found  Illegal,  he  was  ready  to  compound 
the  Illegality  before  the  Court  had  ruled. 
More  than  that,  he  was  clearly  determined 
to  force  a  settlement  that  would  make  t'a 
question  moot  and  thus  avoid  ths  eventual 
Coiut  hearing  of  the  cass. 
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We  do  not  for  one  moment  concur  in  the 
shlll  cries  that  Mr.  Truman  is  trying  to  make 
lilmself  another  Hitler  or  Mussolini.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Idea  of  dictatorship  la  j\ist  as 
abhorrent  to  htm  as  It  Is  to  every  other 
patriotic  American.  We  think,  however,  that 
he  has  been  badly  advised  in  this  Instance. 
We  rejoice  that  the  firm  and  unanimous 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  arresting  hla 
threatened  use  of  his  already  profoundly 
challenged  powers  has  saved  him  from  fur- 
ther calamity. 


Senator  Carlton  Proposes  $5,000,000,000 
Git  In  Military  Expenditures  For  19S3 


Polish  Constitation  Daj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BtARTIN,  JR. 

OP  MASSACHXTSTTTS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speake.",  "All  power  in  civil  society 
should  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
people,  its  end  and  object  being  the  pres- 
ervation and  integrity  of  the  state,  the 
dvll  liberty,  and  the  good  order  of  so- 
ciety, on  an  equal  scale,  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation." 

This  splendid  principle  was  the  basis 
of  the  Constitution  of  Poland,  adopted 
In  1791.  161  years  ago  May  3.  It  is  a 
principle  deeply  engrained  in  the  hearts 

Of  the  people  of  Poland  and  their  de- 
scendants,  wherever  they  have  migrated. 

The  people  of  Poland  are  once  again 
a  captive  people.  This  is  not  a  new 
tragedy  for  the  Polish  people,  who  have 
suffered  the  oppression  of  larger  powers 
on  other  occasions  during  their  eventfiil 
history.  I  say  that  the  people  of  Poland 
are  a  captive  people  in  the  sense  that 
their  liberties  have  been  wrested  from 
them.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  their 
heaxts  and  their  souls  have  been  cap- 
tured. Like  other  nations  which  have 
fallen  victim  to  their  Soviet  rulers,  they 
have  satellite  governments,  but  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  have  been  unable  to 
convert  their  victims  into  satellite  p)eo- 
ples  is  perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  in 
the  Politburo's  scheme  of  world  con- 
quest. 

The  flame  of  liberty  which  was  fanned 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion in  1791  still  burns  brightly  and  vig- 
orously. All  the  tyranny  and  ruthless- 
ness  of  the  Soviet  oppression  has  been 
unable  to  extinguish  it.  The  Commu- 
nists have  been  powerless  to  put  out  the 
fires  of  freedom  which  bum  in  the  hearts 
of  men  who  love  it. 

A  nation  which  has  produced  such  men 
as  Pulaski,  Sobieskl,  and  Kosciusko  is  a 
nation  with  the  courage  and  the  will  to 
carry  the  torch  of  liberty  to  the  end  of 
time.  It  will  never  permanently  submit 
to  the  lash  of  oppression  in  any  form, 
whether  it  be  communism  or  some  other 
type  of  tjrrarmy. 

As  It  has  in  the  past,  Poland  will  rise 
again. 

I  believe  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
all  Americans  on  this  day  when  we  com- 
memorate the  adoption  of  Poland's  char- 
ter of  liberty  that  the  day  of  deliverance 
for  these  orave  people  will  be  hastened. 
With  God's  help,  Poland  will  be  free 
again. 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  Msw  roue 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  5,  19 S2 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  last  Friday, 
May  2,  referring  to  a  speech  in  the  Senate 
on  May  1  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  Honorable  Frank  Carlson: 
Cablson   Would   Cdt   Btrocrr   Twslvs   Bil- 

LlOm— ElSEKHOWEB  LEASE*  CALLS  FOS  BaL- 

Aivcs  nr  19&3 

Washinotow.  May  1. — Senator  PsAinc  Cabl« 

BON,  Republican  of  Kansas,  proposed  today 
that  Congress  try  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  for  next  year  by  cutting  more  than 
$12,000,000,000  from  President  Ttuman'a 
spending  estimates. 

The  Senator  said  the  United  SUtes  has 
reached  the  point  where  "the  Irresistible 
force,  Oovernment  spending,  has  met  the  im- 
movable body,  the  practical  celling  on  tax 
revenues."  He  said  Congress  should  aim  for 
a  tax  reduction  In  fiscal  1954. 

His     economy     program     was     considered 

Bigniflcant  because  Senator  Carlson  Is  direc- 
tor of  the  national  campaign  headquarters 
for  General  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. He  told  a  reporter  he  was  speaking 
only  for  himself  but  it  was  learned  from  an- 
other source  that  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  hla 
Senate  speech  to  General  Elsenhower. 

Senator  Carlson  said  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment should  aim  for  a  •60.000,000,000  budget 
and  a  10  percent  tax  reduction  In  fiscal  1964, 
which  will  be  the  first  monetary  year  of  the 
new  administration  in  January. 

Mr.  Truman's  budget  for  fiscal  1953.  which 
begins  July  1,  calls  for  $85,000,000,000  spend- 
ing. At  current  tax  levels,  this  would  mean 
an  estimated  •14.000.000,000  deficit. 

Senator  Caxlson  proposed  "substantial  est- 
ings,  possibly  totaling  •1,500.000.000  In  for- 
eign aid"  and  a  reduction  of  "at  least  10  per- 
cent or  •5.000.000,000"  In  the  defense  budget. 
At  least  another  •2,000.000.000  could  be  saveu. 
he  said,  by  eliminating  Government  "waste 
and  extravagance."  He  said  "domestic  aid 
and  special  services  programs"  should  be  re- 
duced by  •3,000,000,000  because  a  good  part 
of  them  are  "out  of  place  in  a  defense 
economy." 


Veterans  Are  Assisted  by  a  Gratefvl 
Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALsrouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  HOLIKIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  be  called  on  to  consider  a 
new  OX  bill  of  rights  for  those  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces  since  outbreak  of  the  conflict  in 
Korea. 


This,  then,  is  an  appropriate  moment 
to  reflect  on  the  progress  we  have  mi  Je, 
under  Democratic  leadership,  in  recog- 
nizing the  country's  special  debt  to  our 
19.000,000  now-living  veterans. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  should  therefore  like  to  in- 
sert a  short  statement  showing  how 
America's  veterans  have  been  assisted  by 
a  grateful  Nation. 

The  statement  follows: 
VcmAMs  Abe  Assistid  bt  a  GBATirm.  Nation 

When  a  serviceman  comes  home  be  may 
carry  no  wound  scars — but  be  stlU  has  sac- 
rificed a  lot.  He  has  sacrificed,  for  his  coun- 
try's need,  a  part  of  his  life.  The  country 
owes  him  all  the  aid  It  can  afford  toward 
making  up  for  those  years,  toward  helping 
him  catch  up  on  the  progress  he  otherwise 
would  have  achieved. 

This  modem  approach  to  veterans'  needs 
was  first  sponsored  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  was  enacted  Into  law  by  a  Democratio 
Congress.  In  the  OI  bill  of  rights  of  1944. 

In  addition,  our  Nation  from  the  first  has 
given  special  assistance  to  disabled  veterans 
and  has  provided  all  war  veterans  with  small 
pensions  and  some  medical  care.  Democratio 
government  over  the  past  30  years  has  greatly 
increased  and  modernized  these  ways  of  rec- 
ognizing the  country's  special  debt  to  Its 
19.000,000  now-UTing  cs-aenrice  men  and 
women. 

This  contrasts  considerably  with  the  Re- 
publican record,  when  they  were  last  in 
power: 

(1)   Under   Harding,    grafting    In    hospital 

building  and  other  Veterans'  Bureau  activi- 
ties coat  the  taxpayer  saoo.OOO.OCO  and  cost 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  a  year  and  9  monttas 
in  prison. 

(3)  Hoover,  with  gunfire  and  tear  gas.  dis- 
persed 30.000  veterans  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington In  1932  to  petlUon  their  Government. 
Let  them  continue  to  seU  their  apples  on 
the  Nation's  street  oomers. 

THi  01  snx  or  rights — csTCHma  nr  on  our 

LITBB 

The  GI  bm  of  rlghU.  signed  16  days  after 
the  Invasion  of  Normandy,  represents  the 
most  extensive  and  forward-looking  veterans' 
legislation  In  our  history.  President  Roose- 
velt developed  and  urged  the  concepts  in  this 
law,  and  a  Democratic  Congress  enacted  it  in 
good  time  to  meet  the  need. 

Now.  similarly.  President  Truman  In  his 
1953  state  of  the  Union  message  has  urged 
Congress  to  "start  a  sensible  program  of  re- 
adjustment benefits  for  our  veterans  who 
have  seen  service  since  the  fighting  broke  out 
In  Korea."  A  Democratic  Congress  will 
quickly  follow  through  on  this  reoom- 
mendatlon. 

The  GI  bUl  of  rights  (Servicemen's  Read- 
jtutment  Act)  provided  for: 

1.  Catching  up  on  schooling  and  training: 
Nearly  8.000.000  veterans — over  half  the  15.- 
000.000  World  War  n  veterans — have  taken 
advantage  of  the  GI  blU's  provisions  for 
tuition  and  other  expenses  to  continue  edu- 
cation or  training. 

This  program  has  cost  the  Government  over 
•13,000.000,000,  but  It  has  (p)  more  than 
restored  the  educational  deficit  created  by 
the  war:  (b)  helped  these  ex-servicemen  re- 
adjust their  lives;  (c)  produced,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  our  present  defense  effort,  500,000 
engineers.  350.000  teachers.  300.000  men 
with  medical  training.  117,000  metalworkers, 
as  well  as  many  other  specialists;  and  (d) 
helped  modernize  the  Nation's  farming 
methods,  through  on-the-farm  training  at 
080.000  veterans. 

3.  Buying  that  new  home:  By  March  1. 
19S3.  3.700.000  veterans  bad  Joined  the  ranks 
of  home  owners  through  taking  advantage 
Of  the  small  down  payments  and  4-pereenk 
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interest  rate  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration gtiaranty  program  under  the 
GI  btU.  Losasi  to  the  Government  on  these 
guaranties  have  been  less  than  •25,000,000, 
though  the  guaranties  total  •9,000.000,000. 

8.  Starting  out  on  one's  own:  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  always  sought  to  encourage 
small  independent  business  and  operator. 
owned  farms.  Under  the  Democratic-spon- 
sored GI  bill.  180,000  veterans  have  opened 
fhetr  own  businesses  with  VA-guaranteed 
loans,  and  68,000  have  been  helped  to  buy 
their  own  farms. 

4.  A  grubstake  whUe  looking  for  work: 
Vor  the  first  time  in  history,  veterans  of 
World  War  n  have  been  able  to  count  not 
only  on  their  discharge  pay  untU  they  get 
work,  but  also  on  Government  payments  of 
lao  a  week,  for  a  year  if  neoesaary. 

Under  this  ooatinuing  program  almost 
0.000.000  unemployment  claims  and  over  700.- 
000  self-emplojrment  claims  have  been  filed 
to  date;  and  paymenu  have  totalled  SS.- 
800.000,000. 

DISABLES  AHD  ILL  TXTlBAirB  OCT  A  SBKAK 

Medical  care  for  disebled  veterans  and  for 
all  other  veterans  who  need  It  has  been  great- 
ly improved  since  1946.  when  a'  Democratio 
Oongreas  raised  salaries  for  VA  medical  and 
professional  staffs  and  otherwise  enabled  the 
best  standards  to  be  developed. 

The  same  law  provided  for  arrangemenU 
that  allow  veterans  to  get  free  treatment  in 
many  cases  from  their  own  home-town  doc- 
tors and  dentlsta. 

In  1961.  foUowlng  Preaident  Truman's 
leoommendstions.  the  Democrattc  Cocgrees 
extended  full  hospital  and  medical  benefits  to 
veterans  who  have  served  since  our  Intcrven- 

ttoo  la  Korea. 

since  1945.  thanks  to  Democratic  leader- 
ship,  the  VA  has  buUt  88  modem  new  bos- 
pltAls  and  now  turn  38  nacre  under  oonstruc- 
Uon.  On  March  1.  1963,  107.000  veterans 
wert  being  hospitalised  by  the  VA  in  iU  154 
hospitals. 

RehablUtatlon  today  Iztdudes  not  only 
miracles  of  surgery  and  sver-lmprovlng 
prosthetic  appliances,  but  also  vocational  re- 
bsbUltatlon.  This  aid  In  helping  disabled 
World  War  II  veterans  get  back  to  normal 
work  and  living  dates  from  a  1948  Uw  spon- 
sored by  Preaident  Roosevelt.  Nearly  300.000 
have  completed  the  training  afforded  by  this 
Isw. 

In  lASO.  foUowlng  President  Truman's  rec- 
ommendations, the  Democratic  Congress  ex- 
tended full  vocational  rehabilitation  benefits 
to  veterans  serving  sinoe  our  Intervention  In 
Korea. 

By  April  1953.  nearly  tJMO  serkmaly  dis- 
abled veterans,  including  those  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  had  received  Federal  grants 
averaging  $9,000  apiece  for  '^heel-chalr- 
homes. 

Compensation  for  wartime  disabilities  now 
ranges  generally  from  91b  to  9160  a  montli« 
rising  to  8800  a  month  in  special  eases. 
Peacetime  cases  get  80  percent  of  these  rates. 

In  1981.  following  President  Truman's  rec- 
ocnmendatlons,  the  Democratic  Congress  ex- 
tended these  full  benefits  to  veterans  who 
have  served  since  our  Intenrentlon  in  Korea. 

V SUBANCX  AMD  PSN8ION8  OM  AM  ADSQUATS  BASIS 

Since  enactmoit  of  the  low-oost  national 
service  life  Insurance  program  qx)nsored  by 
President  Roosevelt  In  1940.  over  33.000,000 
policies  have  been  Issued  to  servicemen.  Of 
thU  total,  over  7.000,000  policies  covering 
•49,000.000,000  of  insuranos  were  in  effect  on 
Mar«h  1.  1953. 

Since  AprU  28,  1981.  thanks  to  ooDgres- 
stonsl  action  on  President  Truman's  recom- 
mendation, every  serviceman  g-ts  a  free  SIO.- 
000  life  Insurance  poUcy. 

Wartime  death  compensation  now  gives 
the  serviceman's  widow  ^75  a  month  plus 
•80  a  month  for  the  first  chUd  and  9a&  for 
each  additional  child.    Kates  for  non-aerv- 


lce-oonz\ected  cases  sre  slightly  lower.  A>r 
peacetime  cases  the  rates  are  20  percent 
lower. 

In  1051.  following  President  Truman's  rec- 
ommendations, the  Democratic  Congress  ex- 
tended these  benefits  also  to  families  of  vet- 
erans who  have  served  since  our  interven- 
tion in  Korea. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  moreover, 
gives  really  personalized  attention  to  vet- 
erans' Insurance  and  pension  problems. 

The  past  30  years  of  DemocraUc  leadership 
have  seen  enactment  also  of  many  other 
benefits  for  veterans  In  need  of  them.  But 
for  most  veterans  the  greatest  advantage  of 
Democratic  government  has  lain  In  the  pros- 
perity and  progress  which  Democratic  pol- 
icies have  brought — and  will  continue  to 
bring— to  the  country  as  a  whole. 


WUck,  Taft  or  Eisealiower? 


Tk«  NatUmal  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NSW  HAlfPBHUtX 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  TOBEY.     Mr.   Preaident,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  6taten>ent 
regarding  our  national  debt,  prepared  by 

Mr.  Chandler  Hovey,  a  banker,  in  which 
he  brings  out  the  facts  with  respect  to 
the  national  debt  under  the  present  fis- 
cal  policy  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Hovey  is  a 
keen  student  of  Oovernment  finances,  an 
outstanding  authority  on  finance  and 
fiscal  matters,  and  in  the  statement  he 
sounds  a  timely  warning  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  1016  our  naUonal  debt  was  tlJMX),0O0.- 
000.  After  World  War  I.  our  national  debt 
was  t36,000,000.000.  Under  Republican  ad- 
ministration. It  was  reduced  to  SI 7,000,000.- 
000  by  1931.  Under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  admin- 
itntlon.  It  built  up  to  •47,000,000,000 
by  1939.  People  were  beginning  to  get  a 
UtUe  annoyed  at  this,  but  then  along  came 
WcH-ld  War  n.  so  Roosevelt  started  on  an- 
other spending  spree  which  was  right  up  his 
alley  and  In  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

We  now  have  a  debt  of  •200.000.000.000.  or 
about  •1.700  for  every  man.  woman  and  chUd 
In  the  country,  against  around  •ISO  in  1930. 

There  have  been  around  60.000,000,000  sec- 
onds since  Christ  was  born.  Our  debt  is 
over  four  times  this  astronomical  figure. 

If  a  man  had  had  a  billion  doUars  when 
Christ  was  bom.  and  threw  away  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  day,  his  money  would  last 
until  S7S5  A.  D.,  assuming  he  could  Uve 
that  long.  Also,  assuming  he  received  no 
interest  on  the  money. 

Suppose  a  man  without  money,  but  with 
a  credit  at  the  bank  of  a  miUlon  doUars, 
spends  money  freely,  entertaining  lavishly, 
and  making  himself  very  popular,  tmtU  he 
tKes  up  his  credit  and  owes  the  bank  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Then  he  dies  and  leaves  his 
ehUdren.  grandchildren,  and  great-grand- 
children saddled  with  a  debt  which  they  can- 
not possibly  pay  off,  especially  as  Interest  Is 
pUlng  up  on  it  aU  the  time.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Democrats  have  done  to  tbis 
•oimtry  during  the  last  30  yeaza. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  iLLiirois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OBB.  I  include  a  letter  dated  April  21. 
1952,  received  from  Mr.  George  C. 
Blohm,  of  Wilmette.  111.  Mr.  Blohm  is  a 
stanch  American  and  a  close  friend  of 
mine.  His  concern  over  the  trend  to- 
ward communism  should  be  shared  by 
every  true  American,  and  his  remarks 
are  well  worth  the  serious  consideration 
of  this  body.  The  letter  follows: 
The  Honorable  Noah  M.  Masow, 
Bouse  Otfi.ce  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dxaa  Noab:  I  am  very  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  crisis  in  history  we  are  facing  and  I 
am  convinced  that  our  way  of  life  wiU  be 
lost  unless  we  do  something  very  soon  to 
stop  the  trend  toward  communism.  The 
type  of  President  we  elect  this  year.  I  be- 
lieve, will  cast  the  die.  Picking  a  Preaident 
today  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  choosing  some- 
one to  honor  because  he  Is  physically  at- 
tractive or  even  glamorous,  or  because  be 
wears  a  imUorm,  or  because  the  mystery  of 
the  luikown  gives  him  emotional  appeal,  or 

because  he  is  a  good  showman.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  that  after  30  years  of  ahowman- 
ahlp  there  stiU  are  people  who  are  more 
concerned  with  this  quality  in  a  presidential 
candidate  than  they  are  with  the  welfare 
0*  our  country.  Picking  a  President  today 
Is  a  serious  thing — very  serious.  We  are 
electing  a  man  to  lead  us  so  we  wUl  continue 
our  way  of  life  under  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  a  government  of  men  and  so  we 
will  get  away  from  the  socialism  we  are 
entering  and  which  is  heading  mb  toward 
communism — its  inevitable  end.  We  have 
already  gone  a  long  way  In  that  direction — 
much  too  far.  We  are  so  superficial  and  we 
are  so  concerned  with  our  Unmcdiate  profit 
rather  than  with  the  preservation  of  our  way 
of  life  that  many  thinking  people  beUeve  it 
Is  too  late  and  nothing  can  save  us.    •    •    • 

The  President's  primary  ctmstitutlonal 
duty  is  to  enforce  laws.  His  inlmary  politi- 
cal duty  is  the  leadership  of  his  pMuty  in  the 
formation  of  legislation. 

Where  does  Elsenhower  stand  as  s  lawyer? 
His  whole  Ufe  has  been  devoted  to  the  Array. 
Tatt,  on  the  other  hand,  has  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  legal  minds  in  the  country,  and 
that  is  a  statement  of  fact.  He  Is,  without 
question,  a  better  lawyer  than  any  man  now 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  Legislation  he  has 
written  has  stood  up  In  the  ooiirts  and  in 
action,  and  he  favors  no  one  group,  but  Is 
interested  in  Jxxstice  under  law  for  all.  be 
they  managers  or  laborers,  white  or  black. 
Tarr  Is  a  great  constitutional  lawyer.  No- 
body can  say  what  Elsenhower  knows  about 
law  or  the  Constitution. 

The  President  must  know  something  about 
party  politics.  The  more  he  knows  the  more 
efficient  he  is.  Tatt  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  along  that  line  and  has  done 
a  magnificent  Job.  What  experience  has 
Elsenhower  had  In  party  politics  to  enable 
him  to  avoid  pitfalls? 

Tatt  has  stated  his  position  repeatedly  on 
the  following,  but  what  is  Elsenhower's  stand 
on  the  Brannan  plan,  China.  Formosa,  Japan, 
ihilitary  waste,  Taft-Hartley  law,  farm  sub- 
sldies,  stalemate  in  Korea.  soclaUsed  jn/iair 
cine.  FEPC? 
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Tait  is  an  expert  on  the  following,  but 
What  does  Elsenhower  know  about  public 
finance,  -economics,  principles  of  money  and 
banking,  business  cycle.  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  anti- 
trust laws.  Securities  and  Exchange  Conunis- 
•lon,  causes  and  prevention  of  inflation? 

Has  Elsenhower  ever  read  a  tax  bill  or  a 
book  or  even  a  serious  article  on  the  subject 
of  taxation?  lira.  Kiaenhower  says  his  fa- 
vorite reading  Is  cowboy  stories. 

Taft  Is  not  only  weU  Informed  on  all  tbesa 
but  is  an  expert  on  most  of  them.  Tatt's 
Intellect  and  training  and  experience  qualify 
him  for  the  presidency.  Tatt  so  far  over- 
shadows Elsenhower  that  the  comparison  be- 
comes ridiculous  unless  it  is  military  glamor 
that  we  need  to  get  us  out  of  tbe  interna- 
tional and  national  meases  we  are  in. 

We  not  only  do  not  know  Eisenhower's 

stand  on  any  of  these  important  subjects, 
but  he  says  no  questions.  His  managers  say 
be  should  not  be  expected  to  campaign  and 
thereby  be  required  to  drop  down  to  the  lev- 
•1  of  an  ordinary  politician — I  suppose  poli- 
ticians like  our  32  former  Presidents,  includ- 
ing Adams,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Jackson.  Lin- 
coln, Cleve:and,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Wilson, 
Hoover.  Just  what  are  they  trying  to  make 
him  appear  as?  A  god?  I'm  sure  reasonable 
people  agree  that  there  is  no  man  whose 
position  is  so  exalted  that  he  should  be  giv- 
en the  highest  honor  on  earth  with  the  des- 
tiny of  over  a  billion  people  in  bis  power 
without  requiring  him  to  commit  himself  on 
s  single  one  of  the  many  crises  facing  the 
world. 

How  can  there  b«  a  campaign  without  • 
platform,  and  how  can  there  be  a  platform 
If  the  candidate  does  not  commit  himself? 
It  is  incredible  that  a  man  can  seek  a  Presi- 
dential nomination  without  telling  the  peo- 
ple what  he  means  to  do  with  It  if  he  gets  it. 

Elsenhower  must  have  agreed  with  Roose- 
Te:t  and  Tnunan  or  he  never  would  have 
been  promoted  by  Roosevelt  as  he  was  from 
lieutenant  colonel  to  general  In  a  few 
months  after  apparently  making  no  real 
progress  for  27  years  in  service.  Had  he  not 
•greed  to  everything  at  Tehran,  and  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam  he  would  have  been  fired  as 
summarily  as  was  General  MacArthur.  Prob- 
ably becaiise  of  his  promotions — certainly 
as  a  result  of  his  cooperation  with  the  ad- 
ministration. Eisenhower  has  been  a  part  of 
the  power  of  the  great  Socialist  revolution 
mentioned  above. 

How  good  is  Elsenhower's  Judgment  In  In- 
ternational affairs?  We  know  what  a  dip- 
lomat and  administrator  MacArthur  was  in 
Japan,  and  we  have  profited  as  a  result. 
How  much  of  a  diplomat  was  Elsenhower  in 
Germany  after  the  war?  The  New  York  Post 
of  November  24,  1947,  wrote  that  Henry  Mor- 
genthau  reported  with  unrestrained  satisfac- 
tion how  he  presented  Eisenhower's  verbal 
reaction  as  follows: 

"General  Elsenhower  gave  me  a  ]}rompt 
mnd  clear  answer:  'I  tell  you  quite  openly 
that  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested  in  the 
German  economy,'  he  said  to  me.  How  good 
has  Elsenhower's  Judgment  been  In  interna- 
tional affairs.  One  hundred  percent  wrong 
In  the  case  of  Russia  versxis  Germany. 
Quoting  Morgenthau  again:  The  demands 
for  a  mild  peace  for  Germany,'  Eisenhower 
continued,  'spring  from  people  who  wish  to 
make  Germany  a  bulwark  against  Russia. 
It  is  true  that  the  strength  of  Russia  today 
Is  fantastic,  but  Riiasla  today  tias  everything 
it  wants  and  everything  it  can  digest,  and 
will  be  b\]sy  with  it  long  after  our  deaths.' " 

According  to  John  Gunther.  Elsenhower 
was  helped  on  his  book.  Crusade  in  ETurope. 
by  Ken  McCormlck  who,  according  to  New 
York  Daily  Compass,  speaks  to  Communist- 
front  organizations,  and  Joseph  F.  Barnes, 
who  was  identified  as  a  Communist  in  sworn 
testimony  before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  Did  Eisenhower  know 
of  these  leanings  of  these  men?     Will  he  b* 


as  careless  in  choosing  his  Cabinet  and  ad- 
visers if  elected? 

This  is  the  man  the  power  behind  the  So- 
cialist revolution  Is  trying  to  force  upon  us. 
As  John  Hamilton  said  in  a  recent  statement 
regarding  the  Presidential  candidates: 

"Taft  alone  has  the  broad  experience  and 
the  high  ability  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  Congress,  which  is  so  essential  today. 
He  alone  has  the  calm,  legal  mind  and  im- 
partial Judgment  necessary  to  guide  the  Na- 
tion In  tbes«  troubled  times. 

"He  has  opposed  with  all  his  strength  the 
New  Dealers'  and  Fair  Dealers'  persistent  ef- 
forts to  undermine  the  Constitution  and 

direct  the  Nation  down  the  path  that  leads 
to  socialism.  He  bas  never  flinched  in  his 
opposition  to  lUegal  attempts  to  usurp  pow- 
er. He  has  always  stood  courageously  for 
Justice  under  law.    He  has  supported  always 

a  government  of  laws  as  opposed  to  a  govern- 
ment of  men." 

Taft  must  be  nominated  and  elected. 
What  can  a  simple  citizen  like  me  do  to  help 
bring  this  about  and,  more  importantly, 
what  can  be  done  to  stop  the  positive  move- 
ment toward  communism? 

OCOEGZ  C.  BlOHM. 


Spirit  of  Polaad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NSW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVBS 

Monday.  May  5.  19S2 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  people  of  Polish  descent  cele- 
brated their  great  national  holiday, 
commemorating  the  time,  in  1791.  when 
the  Polish  constitution  was  adopted. 

As  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  peoples 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  now  enshrouded  by 
the  black  night  of  communism,  the  flam- 
ing spirit  of  the  Poles  and  their  devotion 
to  liberty,  bums  unquenched  and  un- 
quenchable in  Polish  hearts  wherever 
they  beat. 

The  courage  and  defiance  that  these 
people  exhibit  in  the  face  of  an  iron 
t]rranny  is  sometimes  exemplified  in  sur- 
prising ways.  Perhaps  It  has  seldom  been 
better  exemplified  than  in  a  recent  news 
article  emanating  from  Washington  and 
appearing  in  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  which  I  include  in  the 
RxcoRD  herewith: 

LiTTU  Old  L&ot  Hxlps  nwrrzo  8tatis  Causi 
IN  Poland 

Washinoton. — A  little  old  lady  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  is  fighting  for  America  in  the 
cold  war  with  Russia. 

She  knows  she  is  risking  her  life  in  defying 
the  Communists  who  rule  her  native  Poland. 
But  she  doesn't  seem  to  care. 

She  has  tipped  off  American  officials  on  new 
Russian  nUiitary  bases.  And  she  has  vol- 
unteered   to   distribute   Voice   of   America 

IH-opaganda. 

It  probably  would  be  signing  her  death 
warrant  to  reveal  her  name.  But  it  is  safe 
to  say  she  lives  in  a  small  town  near  Gdynia. 

Ofllclals  first  learned  of  her  private  war 
against  the  Reds  when  a  letter  she  wrote  to 
the  Voice  of  America  was  smuggled  out  of 
Poland  recently. 

aaouvT  rot  scams 

She  asked  for  Voice  scripts  on  the  Katyn 
massacre  because  some  of  the  broadcasts  had 
been  garbled  by  Bxisslan  Jamming.  The  Voles 


had  been  broadcasting  congressional  testl- 
mony  that  Russia  and  not  Germany  ordered 
the  wartime  slaughter  of  10,000  Polish  ofi- 
cers. 

"I  have  a  typewriter  and  can  distribute 
copies  of  the  script  to  those  friends  of  mlns 
who  cannot  listen  to  your  program."  shs 
wrote.  "Moreover,  copies  of  the  scripts  may 
convince  the  editors  of  PrzekroJ  and  other 
newspapers  once  again  that  your  broadcasts 
are  not  transmitted  Just  into  the  air." 

Sbe  also  complained  tbat  tbe  Voice  h«d  not 
been  answering  Soviet  attacks  on  American 
air-base  construction  In  Europe. 

TELLS  or  sovntraAsa 

"Why  dont  you  mention  the  Soviet  bases 
here."  she  said.  "For  Instance  at  tbe  Islands 
of  Welin,  near  Swinoujscie,  near  Starograd, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gdynia. 

"I  mention  only  these  because  friends  of 
mine  have  been  to  work  there.  I  am  s\ir« 
there  are  many  more.  I  saw  •  •  •  one 
base  where  planes  carrying  Russians  wearing 
Polish  uniforms  landed." 

She  said  the  Communists  announced  the 
area  had  been  "closed  for  the  public  becauss 
of  'very  important  archaeological  work.'  ** 

"I  wish  you  lots  of  luck  and  happiness,"  she 
concluded. 

The  Voice  said  it  wouldn't  be  able  to  send 
the  scripts  the  woman  wants.  Tbey  would 
ooly  give  her  away  to  the  Communists. 
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Uaitt^  States  Def  esse  U  Costly  Buactt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  caLxroawu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  2.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  is  an  example  of  con- 
structive and  informative  writing,  the 
kind  badly  needed  during  these  days 
when  people  are  apt  to  be  confused  by 
conflicting  political  claims.  The  pub- 
lisher of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror.  Mr.  Vir- 
gil Pinkley.  has  performed  a  real  serv- 
ice by  so  ably  summarizing  the  impor- 
tant facts  about  the  Increased  cost  of 
defense. 

The  article  follows: 
UNmo  Statcs  DsrsMss  Is  Costlt  Busiwiss 

Washincton.— Plvs  of  every  eight  of  your 
tax  dollars  spent  by  the  Psderal  Govern- 
ment go  to  finance  our  mlUtary  effort. 

Some  of  the  foUowlng  information  will 
help  answer  such  questlotu  as  (a)  How  much 
money  U  going  to  the  mlUtary?  (b)  Bow 
strong  are  we?  (c)  What  requires  such  vast 
expenditures?  (d)  What  is  our  general  de- 
fense outlook? 

Currently  we  are  spending  13.800,000,000 
monthly.  The  tab  wlU  very  shortly  be 
•4,000.000.000  a  month,  or  about  four  times 
what  we  spend  yearly  to  operate  all  branches 
Of  the  California  State  government. 

During  the  past  18  months  we  have  in- 
creased our  Army  from  1.500.000  to  3.500.000 
men.  The  Marines  have  been  upped  from 
70.000  to  230.000  men.  The  Army  has  dou- 
bled to  ao  divisions  and  increased  its  regi- 
mental combat  teams  from  B  to  18. 

Tht  Navy  in  18  months  has  doubled,  from 
300  to  400  combat  vessels,  and  has  14  air- 
craft carriers  in  service,  against  7.  Our  Air 
Force  Is  being  expanded  from  iK)  to  143 
Wings. 

Since  the  Korean  war  began  we  have  sent 
out  and  brought  back  363,000  men  in  that 
theater    with    fuU    replacemenU    provided. 


I 


The  Korean  action  has  greatly  exceeded  any- 
thing that  might  be  properly  termed  a  po- 
lice action. 

We  have  concentrated  lately  on  Improved 
tanks  and  antitank  weapons,  new  uses  of 
artillery  and  rockets,  and  better  employ- 
ment of  airborne  troops.  Major  emphasis 
In  the  air  has  been  the  switch — not  yet  com- 
plete— from  piston  engines  to  Jet  power. 

The  Navy  is  now  concerned  pnmarUy  with 
aircraft  carrier  operattons  and  antisubma- 
rine reaearcb.  The  latter  empbasls  is  due  to 
the  vast  underwater  fleet  that  Russia  has 
buUt  up.  It  is  a  good  guess  that  big  battle- 
ships are  largely  things  of  the  past.  There 
wUl  definitely  be  new,  mammoth  carriers. 
Our  new  admirals  are  air-minded. 

In  this  age  of  miraculous  change,  radar  Is 
substituting  for  vision  and  rocket  projectiles 
for  conventional  artillery,  as  witness  Uie  new 
atom-flrlng  cannon.  These  advances  cost 
huge  nimM  of  money.  Trying  to  compare 
today's  new  weapons  even  with  those  of 
World  War  n  is  comparing  a  195-horsepower 
car  with  a  horse  and  buggy. 

For  example,  our  Jet  planes  closs  with 
Russian  MIG's  at  a  combined  speed  of  over 
1.900  miles  per  hour.  They  are  20  miles 
apart  within  60  seconds  after  making  a  pass. 
Mere  humans  cannot  calculate,  aim.  and 
fire  at  such  speeds.  It  is  done  mechanically 
in  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second. 

Ounng  World  War  n  the  average  war  plane 
had  515  wiring  conduits.  Today  there  are 
over  5.500.  Last  war's  plane  required 
41,880    engineer-hours,    but    today's    needs 

i.uijoa. 

The  famous  B-17  cost  $450,000  and  weighed 
62,780  pounds  at  take-off.  Today's  B-47 
coats  •3.476,000  but  It  develops  three  times 
the  horsepower,  flies  2Vi  Umes  higher  and 
faster.  deUvers  a  much  larger  bomb  load, 
and  uses  only  half  as  many  crew  members. 

Labor  costs  of  a  lMO-45  fighter  plane  aver- 
aged •6,410  as  against  840,888  for  current 
Jet  models. 

As  we  continue  to  enlarge  our  mUitary 
forces  there  will  be  a  turn-over  exceeding 
1.000.000  in  our  military  personnel  during 
the  next  year. 

Tea.  defense  Is  a  big,  complicated  and 
costly  undertaking. 
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SPEECH 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 
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cr  NTw  n 

Df  TBE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  3d  of  May  1791  the  Polish  constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  It  is  and  should  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
achieyements  in  the  advancement  of  de- 
mocracy in  Europe.  It  is  most  appro- 
priate that  this  great  event  should  be 
commemorated  on  May  3  of  each  year. 
I  regret  that  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  was  not  in  session  on 
Saturday.  May  3.  as  I  would  have  liked 
to  make  these  remarks  before  the  House 
on  that  day.  However,  they  arc  equally 
appropriate  today  as  an  expression  of  my 
appreciation  of  the  fine  patriotic  spirit 
that  has  characterized  the  Polish  people 
through  centuries  of  time.  I  am  certain 
that  my  thoughts  In  this  matter  are 
shared  by  all  Americans  who  are  con- 
scious of  the  great  contribution  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Polish  people  In  tha 


cause  of  democracy.  It  Is,  indeed,  un- 
fortunate  that  the  people  in  Poland  will 
not  be  permitted  to  express  themselves 
In  this  year  1952  as  they  would  like.  The 
Soviet  influence  that  now  controls  their 
country  would  not  permit  it. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  has 
rendered  a  fine  service  In  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  their  fellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
liberty  and  freedom  In  Europe,  and  the 
great  significance  the  adoption  of  the 

Polish  constitution  on  the  3d  of  May  1791 
has  had  in  the  advancement  of  democ- 
racy, not  only  in  Poland  but  in  other 

countries  of  Europe  as  well. 
Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May 

3  should  deepen  the  faith  and  heighten 
the  courage  of  every  Pole,  of  every  Amer- 
ican of  Polish  origin,  and  of  every  Ameri- 
can, regardless  of  ancestral  background. 
The  historic  past  of  Polish  participation 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  is  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  devotion  and  courage  of 
its  people  in  this  noble  cause. 

The  full  force  of  Poland's  seal  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  apparent  in 
the  words  of  their  constitution  of  1791 
that  formulated  this  principle  In  the 
following  words: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of 
the  sute,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale,  and  on  a 
lasting  fotindaUon.  Three  distinct  powers 
shsU  compose  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
nation,  according  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion; viz: 

1.  I^glslativs  power  In  the  states  assem- 
bled. 

2.  Executive  power  In  the  King  and  coun- 
cil of  Inspection. 

8.  Judicial  power  in  Jurisdiction  existing. 
or  to  be  established. 

The  philosophy  of  government  dis- 
cernible throughout  this  Polish  Consti- 
tution would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
American  people  has  each  drawn  inspi- 
ration for  their  respective  constitutions 
from  the  same  source.  We  find  imder 
article  Vni  relative  to  executive  power 
these  provisions: 

The  most  perfect  government  cannot  exist 
or  last  without  an  effectual  executive  power. 
The  happiness  of  the  nation  depends  on  Just 
laws,  but  the  good  effects  of  laws  flow  only 
from  their  execution.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  the  neglecting  of  this  essential  part 
of  government  has  overwhelmed  Poland  with 
disasters. 

Under  the  same  heading  the  constita- 
tion  provides: 

This  executive  power  cannot  assume  the 
right  of  making  laws,  or  of  their  interpreta- 
tion. It  Is  expressly  forbidden  to  contract 
public  debts:  to  alter  the  repartition  of  the 
national  income,  as  flxed  by  the  diet;  to  de- 
Clare  war;  to  conclude  definitely  any  treaty, 
or  any  diplomatic  act;  it  is  only  allowed  to 
carry  on  negotiations  with  foreign  coiurts. 
and  faclUtate  temporary  occxirrences,  al- 
ways with  rsfoence  to  the  diet. 

Furthermore,  throughout  the  May  S 
constitution  runs  a  philosophy  of  toler- 
ance and  free  enterpilse,  such  as: 

We  publish  and  proclaim  a  perfect  and 
entire  Uberty  to  aU  people,  either  wlio  may  be 
newly  coming  to  settle,  or  those  who,  having 
emigrated,  would  return  to  their  native 
country;  and  we  declare  most  solemnly,  that 
any  parson  coming  into  FaUnd,  from  wbat- 


ever  part  of  the  world  or  nrtumlng  from 
abroad,  as  soon  as  he  sets  his  foot  on  the 
territOTy  of  the  Republic,  becomes  free  and 
at  liberty  to  exercise  his  industry,  wherever 
and  in  whatever  manner  he  pleases,  to  set- 
tle either  In  towns  or  villages,  to  farm,  to 
rent  lands  and  houses,  on  tenures  and  con- 
tracts, for  as  long  a  term  as  may  be  agreed 
on;  with  liberty  to  remain,  or  to  remove,  after 
having  fulfilled  tbe  obUgaUons  he  may  have 
voluntarily  entered  Into. 

It  Is  also  pleasing  to  find  In  this  Polish 
Constitution,  adopted  almost  contempo- 
raneously with  our  own  Federal  Consti- 
tution, rule  by  majority,  secret  ballot  at 
pubUc  elections,  and  the  language  relat- 
ing to  religious  freedom,  as  follows: 

^le  aame  holy  religion  conunands  us  to 
love  our  neighbors,  we  therefore  owe  to  aU 
people  of  whatever  persuasion,  peace  In  mat- 
ters of  faith,  and  the  protection  of  Govern- 
ment; consequently  we  assxire,  to  all  persua- 
sions and  religions,  freedom  and  liberty,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  In  an 
dominions  of  the  Republic. 

Thus  Is  was  on  May  3  In  1791,  barely 
2  years  after  the  adoption  of  its  Consti- 
tuUon  by  the  United  States  in  1789.  that 
Poland  expressed  its  ideal  of  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  finds  expression  in  our  own  Constitu- 
tion adopted  2  years  earlier. 

It  is  with  a  realization  of  the  common 
desire  of  the  Polish  people  and  our  own 
people  for  liberty,  freedom,  and  equal 
justice  for  all  that  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  Poland  will  again  enjoy  free- 
dom, and  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  I  am  anxious  and  willing  to  do  all 
that  is  within  my  power. 


Edward  G.  Robiaso*— Bahiaiore  Saa 
Smjt  He  Showed  Omngt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALiroaNU 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  2.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson,  the  great  American 
star  of  stage  and  screen,  voluntarily  ap- 
peared recently  before  our  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  statement  he  was  compli- 
mented by  the  meml>ers  for  his  frank 
and  forthright  admission  of  honest 
errors  which  had  caused  him  very  great 
concern  and  resulted  in  considerable 
misunderstanding.  A  fine  newspaper, 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  made  the  following  !.t 
interesting  editorial  comment: 
It  Takes  Codxagi  To  Aoxrr  Bxmo  a  Sttckxb 

Mr.  Edward  O.  Robinson,  the  actor,  sought 
and  obtained  a  hearing  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  for  the  purpose  of  squelch- 
ing rumors  that  he  is  or  has  been  a  Com- 
munist sympatliizer.  He  Identified  himself 
as  a  "liberal  Democrat,"  and  testified  that 
on  numerous  occasions  In  the  past  he  had 
been  misled  by  Communists  posing  as  lib- 
erals, but  that  he  himself  was  and  always 
bas  been  an  opponent  of  communism.  ^^ 

Tbe  congressional  committee  agreed  with 
his  statement  of  the  facts,  and  one  of  the 
Ckmgressmea  added  that  be  had  not  been 
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»  Communist  tympathizer:  He  had  been  a 
"sucker." 

Mr.  Robinson  concxirred  In  this  one-word 
Bununary. 

An  actor,  depending  as  he  does  on  per* 
sonal  popularl^,  Is  \inder  a  powerfvil  com- 
pulsion to  straighten  out  his  personal  rec- 
ord. Nevertheless,  It  takes  a  special  kind 
of  courage,  which  everybody  does  not  have, 
to  state  publicly  that  one  has  erred  and  that 
one  has  been  a  sucker. 

But  the  very  fact  that  this  kind  of  coiu-age 
Is  not  conunon  should  put  people  on  their 
guard  against  passing  too-swift  Judgments 
against  people  about  whom  rumors  of  Com- 
munist sympathy  have  been  raised  or  who 
bave  found  themselves  entangled  with  ac- 
tivities which  Communists  sought  to  use  for 
their  own  pvirposes.  Like  Mr.  Robinson. 
they  may  have  been  suckers;  unlike  Mr. 
Robinson,  they  may  lack  the  coxirage  to 
•ay  so.  Before  making  too-swift  Judgments 
on  such  matters,  people  will  do  well  to  search 
their  own  soxils.  They  may  never  have  been 
suckers  In  this  particular  way,  but  very  few 
of  us  are  100-percent  suckerproof  and  none 
of  us  like  to  admit  It. 


B'nai  B'ritli  Accuses  Uutcd  SUtes  Reds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23. 1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  May  1,  1952: 

''CBCATIMO       ANTI-SlMmSM" — B'NAI       B'tltH 
ACCTTSXS  Unttxs  Statxs  Rxds 

(By  Frederick  Woltman) 

N«w  York,  May  1. — The  Communist  Party, 
•elf-proclalmed  champion  of  minorities,  is 
acciised  by  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  Jewish 
organizations  of  creating  anti-Semitism. 

Tbe  accusation  stemmed  from  the  party's 
campaign  to  win  sympathy  for  Ethel  and 
Julius  Rosenberg,  the  convicted  atom  spies 
sentenced  to  death  for  espionage  in  behalf  of 
Russia. 

For  propaganda  pvirposes,  the  party's 
manufacturing  false  evidence  that  the  Rosen- 
bergs are  victims  of  a  frame-up  against  Jews, 
according  to  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'ritb.  ADL  president.  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Meier  Steinbrtnk.  warned 
well-meaning  citizens  not  to  fall  for  thla 
Commimlst  Party  tactic. 

blackkah. 

"What  this  really  amounts  to,"  says  the 
league's  current  bulletin,  "Is  a  kind  of  black- 
mall  Imposed  by  the  Oommvmists  on  the 
Jewish  community." 

The  front  behind  which  the  party  operates, 
the  bulletin  went  on.  Is  a  national  com- 
mittee to  secure  Justice  for  the  Rosenbergs, 
which  set  up  shop  here  last  January. 

Tbe  committee's  pitcb  la  geared  to  fan- 
tastic charges  that  the  Rosenbergs  are  vic- 
tims of  a  pogromlike  trial,  of  a  vicious  anti- 
Semitic  legal  lynching  and  of  the  threatening 
atomic  war  and  the  Fascist  and  anti-Semitic 
dangers  tbat  are  an  Integral  part  of  this 
threatening  war. 

THX  onfiacKS 

One  of  the  committee's  gimmicks,  warned 
the  league.  Is  to  promote  public  rallies  In 
Jewish  communal  buildings.  One  rally, 
■chedxiied  tn  a  Chicago  temple,  was  called 
off  at  the  last  moment  after  the  ADL  tipped 
off  the  congregation. 


Tli*^  committee  Is  sending  delegations  to 
Washington  and  inspiring  phone  and  wire 
barrages  on  the  White  House  and  Congress. 
And,  naturally,  raising  defense  funds. 

Claiming  to  speak  for  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  committee  flashes  a  sponsors  list 
weighted  with  Communists  and  fellow- 
travelers.  One  of  these  is  Morris  U.  Schappea, 
the  City  College  Communist: 

One  release  announced  triumphantly  that 
an  amicus  brief  in  support  of  the  Rosenbergs 
had  been  signed  by  Dorothy  £>ay,  editor  of 
the  Catholic  Worker. 

"Like  others,  we  spoke  for  the  liberty  of 
our  fellows  citizens"  according  to  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Rosenbergs  In  Sing  Sing  which 
was  read  at  one  of  Its  rallies.  "That  la 
why  we  are  in  the  death  house.' 

"But  It  isn't."  the  ADL  bulletin  replies. 
"The  Rosenbergs  were  tried  and  convicted 
as  spies,  not  as  spokesmen  for  peace  and 
llberty.- 

CAXZrUL  TOCIKO 

significantly,  the  ADL  points  out,  the 
Commies  waited  until  almost  a  year  after 
the  trial  started  before  exploiting  the  fake 
Issue  of  antl-SemltIsm  In  an  organized  way. 
Indeed,  during  tbe  trial  Itself,  the  Commu- 
nist press  maintained  a  complete  black-out 
of  news.  Only  on  March  30,  1951,  the  day 
after  the  guUty  verdict,  did  the  DaUy  Worker 
take  note  of  tbe  dramatic  trial — In  a  three- 
sentence  story. 

Actually,  there's  "not  a  single  shred  of 
evidence  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  case,"  says 
the  ADL.  The  Judge,  prosecutor,  and  chief 
prosecution  witnesses  were  all  Jewish.  So 
was  Judge  Jerome  Frank,  who  wrote  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  opinion  which 
unanimously  upheld  the  conviction. 


The  HyiBr  Timers  WUI  Carry  Air  Mafl 
Witlioat  a  Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CAUTOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  major  airlines  to  get 
out  of  the  public  trough.  The  Congress 
will  be  interested  in  following  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Flying  Tiger  Airline,  now 
pending  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  for  the  job  of  carrying  air  mall 
and  air  parcel  post  at  rates  based  on 
actual  cost  and  without  a  subsidy. 

We  all  know  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  been  operating  at  a  deficit. 
One  reason  is  the  fat  subsidies  now  being 
paid  to  the  major  airlines.  The  Flying 
Tiger  Line,  which  has  struggled  along  in 
the  freight  business  without  any  saty- 
sidles  from  the  American  taxpayers,  has 
gotten  strong  enough  now  to  step  up  and 
ask  for  some  of  the  air-mail  business 
at  half  of  the  present  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  thereby  not  only  saving 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  taxpayers,  but 
saving  millions  of  dollars  for  the  air 
shippers  in  reduced  rates. 

This  will  undoubtedly  cause  conster- 
nation among  the  major  airlines  who 
not  only  want  their  subsidies,  but  want 
them  hidden  so  the  taxpayers  do  not 
know  what  they  are.  The  Fljrlng  Tigers 
say  they  can  carry  the  air  mail  without 
s  subsidy  and  do  all  right.  We  all  hopt 
they  are  given  a  chance  to  prove  it. 


I  make  a  part  of  the  record  the  press 
release  issued  by  the  Independent  Air 
Freight  Lines  on  the  filing  of  their 
application  : 

Inoepkndknt  An  FtasoRT  Ltirss  Bbbk.  Rioht 
To  Cakst  An  Maix^  KxraaH,  PaacsL  Pen 

Slick  Airways,  the  Flying  Tiger  Line,  and 
United  States  Airlines,  the  Nation's  three 
independent  scheduled  air  freight  carriers, 
today  applied  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  permission  to  carry  air  mall,  air  parcel 
post,  and  air  express  without  subsidy  and 
at  rates  baaed  on  the  actual  cost  of  render- 
ing the  service.  Announcement  of  this  ac- 
tion was  made  in  a  Joint  statement  Issued  by 
the  three  freight  airlines. 

In  filing  individual  petitions  for  amend- 
ments to  their  certificates  which  would  per- 
mit handling  of  mall,  express,  and  parcel 
post,  the  carriers  emphasised  that  if  their 
request  is  granted,  a  suljstantial  amotmt  at 
additional  capacity  will  be  avaUabie  to  the 
Poet  Ofllce  and  theRallway  Express  Agency. 
They  stressed  further  that  a  service  rate 
for  mall  carried  in  freight  aircraft  could 
bring  about  savings  of  mUiions  of  doUara 
to  the  Poet  Office  and  the  public. 

Commercial  shippers  and  OoTemment 
agencies  are  using  these  Nation-wide,  regu- 
larly scheduled  freight  services  on  an  ever- 
Increasing  scale.  Last  year  the  three  certifi- 
cated freight  carriers.  Slick  Airways,  the 
Flying  Tiger  Line,  and  United  States  Airline*, 
carried  more  than  a  hundred  million  ton- 
mUes  of  air  freight — approximately  00  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  carried  domestically 
by  all  airlines.  Slick  showed  a  44.8-percent 
Increase  over  1950.  Flying  Tiger  a  35  9-per- 
cent increase,  and  United  Sutes  Airiinea 
approximately  40-percent  increase,  whereas 
the  16  passenger  airlines  showed  an  over-all 
l:l-percent  decrease  In  freight  carrtad. 

In  filing  their  petitions,  the  three  inde- 
pendent carriers  said  they  were  asking  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  make  this  same 
service  available  to  the  Poet  Ofllce  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  RaUway  Express  Agency. 
In  1951.  the  Post  Ofllce  shipped  «3.000.000 
ton-miles  of  air  maU  and  parcel  post  and  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  shipped  40,000,000 
ton-miles  of  air  express. 

Originally,  the  sutement  declared,  the  in- 
dependent air-freight  carriers  made  no  re- 
quests for  air  mail  because  all  alr-maU  pay 
Included  Oovemment  subsidy  and  they  were 
not  seeking  subsidy.  Requests  were  made 
for  air  express,  but  the  Board  decided  to  re- 
strict carriage  of  air  express  to  the  passenger 
airlines  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  needed 
all  the  revenue  which  express  could  generate. 

Today  the  transcontinental  iiaswiiigsr 
airlines  carry  air  maU  at  a  rate  of  48  cenU 
a  ton-mile.  This  u  held  to  be  a  service  raU 
^  which  does  not  include  subsidy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, almost  three  times  the  going  rate  for 
air  freight,  and  the  three  independent  car> 
rlers  maintain  that  If  alr-mall  coats  were 
computed  on  the  basts  of  carriage  in  all- 
cargo  planes,  the  ctirrent  rate  could  be  vlr- 
tiialiy  cut  In  half.  Executives  of  the  three 
carriers  said  they  were  convinced  that  mall 
Is  cheaper  to  handle  than  ordinary  air  freight 
because  there  are  virtually  no  bUllng,  han- 
dling, collection,  and  claim  costs  for  mail. 

The  alr-frelght  carriers  stated  In  thU  con- 
nection that  If  granted  permlsalon  to  carry 
the  maU.  they  wo\ild  urge  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  determine  a  new  service 
rate  to  apply  to  mail  transported  in  cargo 
planes.  Such  a  rate  would  then  apply  to 
mall  carried  by  the  Independents  and  by  the 
passenger  airlines  on  their  all-cargo  fllghta. 

A  reduction  In  rates  for  parcel  post  and 
air  express  to  a  level  approximating  air- 
freight rates  would  enable  the  {xxt  oflloe 
and  the  Railway  Express  Agency  to  reduce 
substantially  the  rates  the  public  now  pay* 
for  those  services.  Such  reductions  In  turn 
would  Inspire  a  great  increase  In  the  volume 
of  small -package  traffic  moving  by  air. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


Slick  Airwaya,  the  Flying  Tiger  Line,  aad 
United  sutes  Alrllnea.  In  rsquaaUng  the 
ClvU  AcronauttOB  Board  to  aaaend  tlaetr  ear- 
tificates,  pointed  out  tliat  their  three  rout* 
ayatama  provide  tT«iw/<r»t  tT»»n  x^i  »u^kL9 
from  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  cntira 
Paciflc  coast,  and  north-aouth  aervlQa  be- 
tween Florida  and  Kew  York  and  ChlcagOt 
and  between  the  Middle  Waat  and  Taxaa. 
Thee*  carriers  are  convlnoed  that  tha  Peak 
Ofltee  Department  and  the  Railway  gussai 
Agency  would  make  axtanaive  ue*  of  thaa* 
acrvlees  if  they  arc  mad*  avallabl*  to  thMn. 
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■y  Cmmbj:  My  ilciilagi 

EXTENSION  OF  RKIfARKS 

or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  NXW  VQai( 
Of  TOM  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBBXNTAllVma 

Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  RIEHUAAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea?e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoae,  I  Inchide  the  following  article 
on  constitutional  government  written  by 
Mia  Dorothy  E.  Swalea»  of  North  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  I  had  the  honor  and  pleaa- 
lure  of  awarding  Mies  Swales  first  prtw 
for  ber  line  essay.  The  eontesi  was  spon- 
sored kqr  the  North  Shore  Republican 
CMb  at  Cloero.  N.  T.,  and  a  mmiber  of 
students  presented  thetr  Ideas  on  this 
Important  question. 

Mr  CooiriBT:  Mr  Hit><» 

n»j  country,  *tls  of  tbee. 
Sweet  land  <rf  liberty. 
Of  tbee  I  sing. 

Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pUgrtaM*  pride. 


Let  freedom  riagT 

To  bett«r  understand  my  country  under 
th*  Caa*titution  I  hav*  cho**n  to  us*  th* 
phrases  of  our  great  American  ^^a^t^^ivait 
hymn,  written  by  Samuel  Kanda  Smith,  to 
Ulustrmu  American  hcrltag*  in  Ua  gi*at— t 
coooept. 

MT  OOUMIBV 

What  a  prlvllage  It  1*  to  h*  able  to  can  th* 
UnMed  State*  o(  Amertea  my  eoantry.  ThJ* 
prtvilife  under  the  BUI  of  BIgbts  has  been 
given,  not  ostly  to  thoa*  who  war*  bom  here, 
but  aho  to  th*  mUBozM  of  vmrlooa  races  and 
cr**^  that  hav*  eosa*  to  our  aha>«a.  No 
country  haa  dmt*  to  otfer  It*  peopl*  than 
oxv*.  Fran  it*  hegflnnlngs  It  has  b*en  a 
haven  d  refuge  for  upjinieKd  people.  The 
continuing  existence  of  this  rtimocracy  1*  m 
Uvtag  caampl*  that  many  paopi*  with  dl- 
vetae  eultore*  and  racial  strains  can  Uv* 
tofaChar  in  harmooy.  Our  entire  pattern 
of  llle  la  boilt  upon  faith  In  the  poaslbUl- 
ti«*  of  faoman  pwaanaMty.  1^1*  «xpv«**** 
tbe  Idea  that  If  men  and  vaman  ar*  given 
tha^ehanoe,  they  have  the  ability  to  take 
charge  of  their  own  Itvaa.    Faith  in  nan  M 

found  in  the  wcrld'a  ftrat  cod*  of  txcadom 

tb*  Tan  Commandwwmta.  Many  attampis 
hav*  been  ir.<id*  to  form  th***  lawa  into  a 
code  of  demcx  ratic  freedota.  In  Athena  the 
citizens  acted  directly,  not  through  repra- 
sentatlvca.  so  tbey  bad  what  was  caUad  a 
direct  democracy.  In  Bom*  a  republic  was 
formed  which  was  in  reality  a  democracy  be- 
cause an  the  dttaens  voted  in  the  assem- 
blies whl(A  made  the  law*.  Tbe  Magna 
Carta  waa  an  attempt  mad*  tn  Kngland  to- 
ward democracy.  The**  attmnpts  have  led 
up  to  our  Ooostltutlon  and  Bill  of  RlglitB^ 
which  are  by  far  the  greatest  of  all 
cratlc  docvuaents. 


1^  aeatch  for  frsedom  haa  alwaya 

th*  human  qnast.    In  **arch  of  t»t«T         

our  fcrtathar*  cam*  to  tbla  eountry.    Bav. 
ing  dlaoovarad  It  lot  th*m*elve*  and  de*tr<^ 

ing  to  preeerve  it  for  aU  fnttire  generations, 
they  Indodad  th*  provisions  of  th***  fr«*- 
doms  in  o\ir  OonstlttttlaD  and  BlU  of  Bight*. 
In  our  Bm  of  Blghta  w«  arc  guaranteed 
various  treedooaa.    In  America  we  are  given 
th*  right  to  aay  or  print  what  we  thiwif  tm- 
ie*B  It  1*  BUlBveralv*  to  our  Oovemment.    In 
few  other  lands  are  men  given  thla  liberty 
of   dlscusskm.     The   existence   of   the   tree 
practtoeof  ao  many  religions  and  our  denial 
of  recognition  to  any  one  religion  as  olBelal 
la  an  «vld*no*  of  donocracy  In  our  reUglou* 
llf*.     In  our  eoBctltational  democracy  th* 
rt«ht*of  th*  Individual  are  respacted.    Every 
p*r*aBk  has  th*  freedom  from  unreaaonabl* 
ssarch  or  adaure  of  hu  home,  blmaelf .  or  hi* 
propoty.    He  has  the  right  of  compensation 
for  hla  private  property  when  It  Is  taken  for 
public  US*.    H«  haa  th*  right  of  a  fair  trlaL 
Thus  in  our  democracy  there  is  Justice  lor 
tbe  common  man.     The  right  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  to  k**p  aui  rights  Is  very 
essential  In  our  Uvea.     I  bave  the  right  to 
daddc  bow  I  abnu  make  a  living  and  what 
I  shall  do  with  my  money.    Our  Api^tf^n 
way  of  life  la  a  txtm  way  where  one  may  Uv* 
acAxvdlng  to  hla  own  i'^^"TftifnTe.     It  la  a 
peaceful  way  In  which  our  dlfferancaa  ara 
settled  by  democratic  procedurea.    Our  way 
of  Ufa  is  a  friendly  and  cooperative  venture. 
National  success  is  judged  by  happiness  and 
growth.    Hare  everyone  works  for  the  com- 
mon good,  not  for  himself  alone.     It  is  a 
democratic  way,  based  on  faith  in  the  great 
poaalbllitles  of  human  personality. 

The  American  Ideal  is  equality  of  oppcv- 
tuntty  for  all.  America  is  a  land  when 
people  work  dUigenUy  for  tbe  better  tMtigt 
of  life.  No  higher  authority  tells  us  what 
the  better  things  are;  that  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  exchange  of  oplnloiu.  We  have 
In  America  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  nM 
opportunity  than  do  the  pec^^e  of  any  other 
country.  Our  democratic  principles  show 
th*  way  for  the  future. 


nrrrs' 


LaVBWl 

eoBstttiitlonal  freedoms  which  we 
enjoy  were  not  a  gift  of  tbe  gods  but  they 
have  eom*  to  la  after  a  long  and  bard  strug- 
gle. Th***  struggles  took  i^ace  In  war  and 
in  panes.  Th***  freedom*  have  been  fought 
for  la  the  politleal  and  industrial  arenas  a* 
w^  **  on  tb*  battteOeMs. 

So  traly  when  w*  stng  "Land  where  my 
fathers  died**,  we  are  aasored  that  oar  pnde- 
ceseors  have  been  willing  to  live  or  to  die 
that  th***  ooBiatttutlanal  fr**doa*  might  b* 
matntaln*d. 


Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  a  right  to  b* 
proud  of  the  civilization  tbat  tbey  carved  oiit 
of  th*  wildemass.  Upon  tbat  foiuadatlon 
each  succeeding  generation  has  buUt  ita  own 
contribution.  No  nation  has  ever  ma/i^  such 
great  progress  in  as  short  a  period  of  time 
as  we  have.  This  was  made  possible  only 
through  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 
We  are  s\ire  that  our  land,  at  leaat  in  moat 
ways,  stm  merits  the  Pilgrims'  pride,  a  pride 
in  work  weU  don*. 


IV  KomrKsi 

Thl*  then  is  tbe  challenge  to  tw  to 

to  futur*  gesMratloos  tb*  rlgbte  and  priv^ 
Uegce  at  our  Ckmstltutlon. 

To  m*.  our  American  herlti^e  has  many 
meanings.  Oxu*  democracy  is  our  way  of 
thinking  and  Uvlng.  It  UxAuenoes  our  feel- 
ings and  behavior  toward  our  fellow  men. 
It  develops  tolerance  to  all  races,  colors,  and 
creeds.  Love  and  selflessness  are  most  im- 
portant if  our  constlttitlonal  democracy  la 
to  surrlTe. 

Toung  American*  of  today  must  somehow 
be  toeptred  to  eootteu*  th*  flgbt  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  dream  expressed  in  aax  Con- 


stitutkn.  of  jQstio*  and  cpporiuni^  for  all 
They  most  b*  Inqilred  to  be  a  part  of  that 
■Aaserlcan  ■truggl*  for  better  thli«i.  We  aU 
must  do  our  part  to  bring  about  a  succeas- 
ful  Government.  Taa  cannot  get  eomrtblns 
for  nothing.  ^^ 

If  w*  wMi  to  aaflBguard  the  demoeratie 
prlnc4>tos  found  In  the  Constltutlan  ««  miat 
be  loyal  to  them.  By  keepti^  mfarmed  on 
the  it  sue*  of  the  day  we  can  do  mu^  to  pre- 
serve our  herlti«e.  We  should  take  aerloua- 
ly  the  re^MDaltalllty  of  registering  and  vot- 
ing. Freedosna  won  by  one  generation  can 
easUy  be  lost  by  the  next  U  each  generation 
doea  xx>t  do  Its  part  In  preamlng  these  free- 
doms, thoughtfully  and  to  the  best  of  Ita 
ability. 

Nor  can  we  take  our  freadonw  and  tha 
freedoms  of  others  for  granted  but  we  must 
continue  tbe  endless  stniggle  for  liberty 
under  law.  It  can  dlaappear  quickly  through 
greed,  prejudice,  or  lasiness.  We  ahaU  hav* 
to  ahow  our  faith  in  tb*  Government  by  ev- 
erything we  think,  aay.  and  do. 

W*  must  leani  to  be  thrifty  and  inde- 
pendent and  Insist  that  the  Government 
stop  all  unnecessary  eipaidltarca.  Per- 
sosua  self>sbnr*B  must  also  be  eliminated 
for  thla  selflahnc**  could  be  an  imporunt 
cauae  c>f  the  downfall  oA  our  conctltutlQiial 
Oovemment.  -  llach  one  of  us  must  Use  on 
to  his  democratic  Ideata., 

In  costduskosi.  a*  ours  Is  a  government 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  we  must  maintain  personal  moral 
integrity  as  -wtH  as  sappcrt  American  Insti- 
tutions and  tradttlOBia  ever  vital  to  the  dnno- 
cratlc  way  of  life.  Above  all.  we  mtKt.  at 
any  cost,  uphold  the  CbnstltutlaB  of  th* 
United  Stat**.  That  mean*  you.  and  you, 
and  you. 


Peiisk 


Day 


EXTENSION  OF  tnru  ikWBCti. 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C  KUJCZTNSKI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBE5ENTATIVE3 
Monday.  Mmy  5,  f  •52 

Mi:.  ELUCZTNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RiooBS,  I  iDcliMle  the  following  address 
by  the  Honorable  Aiabn  W.  Bsbklxt  be- 
fore tlie  Polish  Natkxial  Affiance.  Hmn- 
boldt  Park,  C^cago.  HL.  Sunday,  May  4. 
1952: 

It  la  a  pleasure  to  be  her*  today  in  th* 
great  metnqjoUa  of  Chicago,  in  tha  aeoond 
largest  Polish  dty  of  the  world.  I  am  e^)*- 
clally  hi4>py  on  this  oecaalon  to  be  with  you 
members  of  the  Polish  National  Alllanoe  and 
your  trlenda  you.  who  throng  the  years 
have  performed  so  many  outstanding  serv- 
ice* for  Poland  and  the  United  States.  I 
have  in  mind,  when  I  say  thla,  on  the  one 
hsmd.  your  constant  efforts  to  remind  the 
world  of  the  injustlcca  which  the  PoUah 
people  have  suffered,  and.  on  the  other,  th* 
work  which  tbe  Alliance  has  done  In  keep- 
ing alive  this  country's  rich  Polish  bcriti^e. 
That  heritage  bas  long  been  a  vital  part  of 
the  mainatream  of  American  life  and  you 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  make  tbe 
Nation  aware  of  it. 

Tbe  oecaalon  that  telnet  us  together  to- 
day la  tb*  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constl- 
tution  of  1701.  It  ia  an  ocpasion  that  has 
a  profound  signlAcance  for  Polish  people 
wherever  they  may  be.  and  also  for  tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  for  tbe  naUons 
tbat  make  up  the  Western  World. 

For  the  people  of  I^sland,  the  significance 
of  th*  constitution  of  ITtl  lie*  tn  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  end  and  a  hsginning  tn  th* 
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historic  progress  of  their  country.  It  was  an 
end  In  the  sense  that  it  expressed  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Polish  people  to  rid  their 
country  of  foreign  Intriguers  and  native 
profiteers  on  human  misery.  It  was  a  be- 
ginning In  the  sense  that  It  set  the  cotirse 
of  Polish  development  for  a  century  and  a 
half  toward  an  ultimate  goal  of  fxiU  national 
independence  and  democracy. 

In  tne  years  tnat  have  elapsed  since  this 
constitution  appeared  It  has  remained  a  liv- 
ing force  in  Polish  life,  withstanding  all  the 
'■  efforts  of  the  oppressors  to  uproot  It.  It  has 
sustained  the  hopes  of  Polish  patriots  in 
their  darkest  hours  and,  many  times.  It  has 
Struck  terror  In  the  hearts  of  tyrants. 

I  think  that  the  Polish  constitution  la 
remembered  and  revered  today  because  It  Is 
more  than  a  mere  collection  of  carefully 
chosen  words,  nobly  stated.  I  think  that  U 
has  siu^lved  and  grown  In  Influence  with 
the  passing  of  time  because  It  Is  both  a  true 
expression  of  the  character  of  the  Polish 
nation  and  a  reaffirmation  of  that  funda- 
mental faith  In  the  Individual  human  being 
Which  Is  shared  by  freemen  everywhere. 

For  the  people  of  Poland  today,  the  sig- 
nificance of  May  third  Is  a  significance  of 
the  spirit.  On  this  day  they  draw  renewed 
inspiration  from  the  promise  of  freedom  and 
Justice  which  was  inscribed  In  the  constitu- 
tion more  than  160  years  ago.  It  Is  fortu- 
nate that  they  have  had  this  spiritual  sus- 
tenance through  the  years  and  especially  In 
recent  times.  No  one  In  this  cotmtry  knows 
better  than  you  people  here  today  what  ter- 
rible trials  they  have  faced  in  the  past  and 
are  even  now  undergoing. 

Most  Americans  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  what  has  taken  place  In  Poland 
since  the  war.  We  In  this  country  had 
hoped  that  out  of  the  smoldering  ruins 
of  the  conflict,  a  new  Poland  would  arise — 
strong,  prosperous  and  Independent.  In- 
stead we  have  seen  an  unscrupiilous  Soviet 
Imperialism  make  a  mockery  of  this  hope. 
We  have  seen  solemn  International  agree- 
ments treated  as  scraps  of  paper.  We  have 
seen  the  rights  of  human  beings  trampled 
upon  with  utter  cynicism. 

The  Commimlsts  have  cut  off  the  Polish 
nation  from  Its  legitimate  and  tradltlon.<U 
ties  with  the  West.  They  have  sought  to 
undermine  the  work  of  the  chxirch  which 
has  long  fought  for  the  rights  of  the  people. 
They  have  bent  and  distorted  the  machinery 
of  democracy  In  order  to  obtain  absolute  un- 
bridled power.  They  have  held  up  to  scorn 
and  ridicule  patriots  who  were  fighting  the 
Nasi  invaders  while  Hitler  and  Stalin  were 
considering  a  new  partition  of  Poland;  and 
In  many  instances  they  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  deprive  these  patriots  of  their  liberty  and 
even  their  lives. 

This  tragedy  on  a  national  scale  in  Poland 
has  been  enacted  before  the  eyes  of  the  en- 
tire world.  Americans  have  followed  it  in 
their  newspapers  and  on  the  radio  with  a 
sense  of  frustration  and  also  with  growing 
indignation  at  the  cynical  crimes  of  Soviet 
imperialism. 

But  there  Is  one  aspect  of  this  tragedy 
that  I  should  like  to  mention  which  rarely 
appears  In  the  press.  Few  people  In  this 
coimtry,  therefore,  are  close  to  It  or  are 
directly  aware  of  It.  Some  of  you  who  have 
recently  come  from  Poland  or  who  have 
friends  or  relatives  there  know  about  It. 

I  speak  of  the  personal  losses,  the  private 
catastrophes  that  have  befallen  thousands 
of  Individual  Poles — separated  families,  per- 
sons deprived  of  their  livelihood  by  govern- 
ment edict,  persons  who  have  fled  their 
native  land  because  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  bear  the  heavy  hand  of  totalitarianism. 

Your  Government  has  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  plight  of  these  persons 
through  the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  Some 
of  you  may  be  familiar  with  this  law  which 
has  permitted  a  number  of  Polish  refugees 


to  get  away  from  the  oppression  now  ram- 
pant In  BO  much  of  Europe.  Since  1947 
about  150.000  Poles,  five  times  more  than 
would  have  come  in  under  normal  quota, 
have  been  able  to  enter  the  United  States 
largely  because  of  this  law. 

What  we  have  done  In  Oovernment,  how- 
ever, is  a  small  thing  compared  with  the 
great  need.  At  beat.  Inunlgration  can  only 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem.  The 
suffering  of  the  Polish  people  Is  not  likely 
to  decline  In  any  significant  degree  until 
the  totalitarian  tyranny  that  now  presses 
down    on    the    country    has    lifted. 

No  one  can  be  sure  when  this  will  happen. 
There  Is,  however,  the  certainty  that  It  will 
one  day  come  about.  The  Polish  people  will 
not  submit  forever  to  the  yoke  of  alien  con- 
trol. Their  belief  in  the  principles  of  na- 
tional Independence  and  human  liberty  Is 
too  deep,  the  vision  of  the  constitution  of 
1791  too  strong,  for  them  to  accept  the  pres- 
ent situation  as  permanent.  They  may  ac- 
quiesce for  the  time  being  but  they  will  not 
submit. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  tide  of 
brutal  foreign  power  has  covered  the  land. 
Poland  has  siirvlved  oppressions  in  the  past 
of  a  degree  of  severity  that  has  rarely  been 
equaled  In  the  experience  of  other  peoples. 
Poland  has  never  yielded  her  soul. 

I  need  not  recount  the  details  of  those 
oppressions.  Tou  know  them  only  too  well. 
Tou  know  of  the  Invasions,  the  partitions, 
and  the  military  struggles  of  other  nations 
on  Polish  soil.  Some  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have 
seen  your  homes  or  those  of  your  friends  and 
relatives  put  to  the  torch.  You  have  seen 
the  blackened  and  gutted  farms,  the  deso- 
late lands,  the  empty,  silent  factories.  You 
know  what  it  means  when  famine,  epidemic, 
and  mass  murder  stalk  the  earth. 

And  all  of  you,  I  think,  are  familiar  with 
the  repeated  frustration  of  the  Polish  yearn- 
ing for  national  lndei>endence  and  freedom 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  Time  and 
again  the  people  rose  against  the  hated 
overlords,  only  to  be  beaten  down.  They  laid 
down  their  lives  by  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands for  liberty.  They  went  In  mass  to 
America,  to  Prance,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
to  escape  the  terrible  masters  who  had  been 
forced  upon  them.  And  some  stayed  behind 
to  fight  from  the  underground.  In  recent 
times  we  have  seen  how  determined,  how 
single-minded,  can  be  the  Polish  pursuit  of 
national  freedom.  No  quisling  apF>eared  In 
Warsaw;  no  army  ever  fought  a  more  des- 
perate struggle  against  such  fantastic  odds 
than  General  Bor's  sacrificed  legions  in  the 
capital. 

These  are  the  deeds  of  a  nation  that  will 
not  quit,  that  will  not  break,  no  matter  how 
severe  the  biirden  of  oppression  may  be. 

The  Polish  people  had  a  taste  of  real  na- 
tional Uberty  after  World  War  I  and  they  will 
demand  it  again.  Some  of  you  who  are 
older  will  remember  those  stirring  days  of 
1914-18.  You  will  remember  Paderewskl  In 
this  country  and  his  great  work  for  Poland. 
And  you  will  remember  the  thirteenth  of 
Wilson's  14  points — the  demand  for  an  Inde- 
pendent Poland  with  an  outlet  to  the  sea 
and  an  international  guaranty  of  Its  Inde- 
pendence and  integrity. 

The  Poland  that  President  Wilson  foresaw 
did  come  into  being  after  World  War  I.  Of 
coiirse  it  was  not  a  perfect  state.  What  state 
ever  Is.  The  Poland  that  existed  between 
the  wars,  however,  represented  a  major  step 
In  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1791. 

All  of  us  know  only  too  well  what  happened 
to  that  state  when  It  became  enmeshed  in 
the  converging  imperialisms  of  German 
nazlsm  and  Soviet  communism. 

The  terrible  set-back  which  Poland  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  World  War  II  has  caused 
much  doubt  and  despondency  over  her  fu- 


ture. I  do  not  share  in  these  feelings  be- 
caxise  here  in  America,  I  have  seen  the  kind 
of  sons  and  daughters  that  Poland  Is  capable 
of  producing. 

They  have  come  to  this  country  from  earli. 
est  times  singly.  In  pairs.  In  small  groups, 
and  In  great  numbers.  Today,  they  total 
some  4.000.000  and  if  we  trace  back  the 
strain  of  Poland  far  enough  the  number  la 
10,000.000.  Men  and  women  from  Poland 
and  their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren have  played  a  major  role  In  the  history 
of  this  Nation  from  its  very  beginning.  They 
have  helped  to  explore  and  to  settle  America, 
to  develop  her  resources  and  to  defend  her 
against  her  enemies. 

There  were  Poles  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Virginia  and  other  seaboard  States. 
In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  we  had  the 
Sandusky  brothers,  companions  of  Daniel 
Boone  in  the  exploration  of  what  was  then 
the  frontier  of  America.  One  of  our  largest 
counties  In  Kentucky  Is  named  for  Gen. 
Caslmir  Pulaski.  At  a  later  time  Poles 
were  with  the  trail  blazers  in  the  opening 
of  the  West  and  many  of  them  made  the 
long  trek  to  the  gold  fields  of  California. 

These  early  Polish  adventurers  in  America 
were  followed  by  others  who  took  up  more 
regular  pursuits.  Colonies  of  Poles  have 
settled  on  the  soil  in  Texas,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Dakotas. 

Millions  of  Americans  of  Polish  back- 
ground have  put  their  strength,  skills,  and 
intelligence  into  the  coal  fields.  Into  the  steel 
mills,  into  the  industries  of  a  dosen  cities. 
Chicago,  Cleveland.  Detroit.  Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh — wherever  men  have  gathered  to- 
gether In  great  numbers  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Nation,  there  you  will  find  the  Polish- 
Americans.  They  have  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  saga  of  American  indtutrlal  expan- 
sion. They  have  shared  in  the  back-break- 
ing work  of  Industry  and  in  the  brain  work. 
That  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  reached  such 
great  heights  of  material  power  is  due  in  no 
small   measure   to   their   unstinting   efforts. 

In  the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions,  too. 
Americans  of  Polish  background  have  made 
contributions  that  have  enriched  our  culture 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens. 

In  the  same  manner  that  they  helped  to 
explore,  to  settle,  and  to  build  the  Nation. 
Americans  of  Polish  background  have  also 
helped  to  defend  it.  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski 
established  a  Polish  tradition  of  bravery  and 
willing  service  In  the  Armed  Porces  of  the 
American  Revolution  that  later  generations 
have  upheld.  Diuing  the  War  Between  the 
States,  several  thousand  Poles  participated. 
In  the  First  World  War,  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  of  Polish  background  served 
with  our  Armed  Forces.  The  number  went 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Today  In  Korea,  other  thou- 
sands are  writing  still  another  page  in  an 
unbroken  record  of  devoted  service  in  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Poland,  whose  de- 
scendents  in  this  country  have  so  vividly 
demonstrated  the  vitality  of  Polish  culture, 
is  now  doomed  to  extinction.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Poland,  who  shares  the  rellglotis. 
social,  and  political  herlUge  of  the  West — 
Poland,  who.  in  John  Sobleskl.  produced  dhe 
of  the  truly  Indispensable  defenders  of  the 
West,  Is  now  forever  lost  to  the  West. 

If  May  3  means  anything  at  all.  it  means 
that  in  God's  good  time  Poland  shall  surely 
emerge  from  the  shadows  of  totalitarian 
t]rranny  and  restime  her  rightful  place 
among  the  leading  states  of  the  Western 
World.  It  means  that  she  shall  again  pick 
up  the  course  from  which  she  was  deflected 
by  World  War  n  and  move  forward  with 
us  and  other  peaceftil  nations  toward  com- 
mon goals  of  national  Independence,  inter- 
national security  and  continuing  human 
progress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

RON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nw  rots 
Ol  TBB  BOubB  OF  RXPRBBBNTATIVES 

!     Wednesday,  April  23,  1952 

lir.  MULTER.  lb.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  1,  1952: 

Tbb  Nbw  TMwrraisTioM  Bnx 

The  Walter  Mil  rertelng  and  codifying  our 
Immigration  and  naturalization  laws  has 
been  approved  by  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  3-to-l  vote,  to  the  consternation 
of  many  Americans  who  are  convinced  that 
both  this  measure  and  Its  companion  piece 
tn  the  Senate,  the  McOarran  bill,  rqn-esent 
an  illiberal  and  harmful  approach  to  a  most 
Important   subject. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  say  that  the  bill 
■s  now  written  does  no  ^ood  at  all.  It  does 
have  some  meritorious  features,  notably  the 
removal  of  the  automatic  bar  to  immigra- 
tion and  nattirallzittlon  of  various  Asiatics 
on  racial  grounds  alone.  But  what  It  gives 
with  one  hand  It  tends  to  take  away  with 
the  other.  Place  of  birth  is  the  usual  crite- 
rion for  determining  the  nationality  quota 
under  which  a  prospectlvr  immigrant  wlU 
be  counted.  But  orientals  and  half-orien- 
tals do  not  come  binder  this  rule.  No  matter 
tn  what  country — tn  Europe  or  South  Amer- 
ica, for  Instance — tbey  are  actually  bom  they 
ohargeabte  to  the  extremely  limited 
of  their  ancestral  lands  in  the  so- 
AsiA-Pacific  triangle.  If  this  Is  not 
a  racist  concept  of  inunlgration  we  should 
like  to  know  what  is. 

An  entirely  new  provision  limiting  colonial 
quotas  Is  clearly  aimed  at  the  drastic  cut  In 
Inunlgration  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies — 
notably  Jamaica — and  if  the  Intention  Is  not 
to  exclude  Negroes  from  the  Caribbean 
Islands  that  Is  unmistakably  the  effect.  It  la 
all  the  more  startling  when  we  consider  that 
there  are  no  quota  linUtatlons  at  all  for  the 
Independent  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  McCarran  and  Walter  bills  enlarge  and 
extend  the  grounds  for  exclusion  and  depor- 
tation. They  contain  provisions  distin- 
guishing between  naturalised  aliens  and 
native-born  In  such  a  way  as  almost  to  cre- 
ate a  special  kind  of  second-class  cltisen- 
shlp.  They  hare  aroTised  grave  fears  that  tha 
powers  of  administrative  officials — already 
great  under  present  law — will  be  even  more 
widely  extended.  The  whole  spirit  of  this 
legislation  Is  restrictive  and  exclusionlst. 

The  hodgepodge  of  American  Immigration 
and  nationality  laws  badly  needs  straighten- 
ing out.  To  some  extent  the  pending  bill 
does  ttUs— tn  fact.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
a  measure  of  this  stse  not  to  contain  some 
good  features.  But  the  disappointing  Uilng 
about  the  Walter  bill,  which  the  Hoxiee  so 
blithely  approved,  and  about  the  McCarran 
bilL  which  has  already  been  reported  out  at 
committee  In  the  Senate.  Is  that  they  reject 
a  once-ln-a-generatlon  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish a  really  modem  and  democratic  body 
of  law.  The  inadequate  and  anaciuonlstic 
quota  system  is  retained  as  the  basis  of  the 
new  codlflcatlon:  and  with  that  as  a  begin- 
ning nearly  everything  else  follows  along  in 
a  narrow-minded,  antlallen,  fear-ridden,  al- 
most xenophobic  manner. 

There  Is  an  alternative.  Senator  Lcrmait 
and  nearly  a  doeen  other  Senators  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  which,  while  providing  all 
the  necessary  safeguards,  is  a  humane  and 
liberal  immigration  measxire.  It  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  Congress,  and  should 
not  be  shunted  aside. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  cOKiaaDo 

IN  THE  HOVSB  OF  RKPRSSEMTATIVE8 

Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent.  I  am  in- 
serting In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoed  a 
letter  that  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Daniel  D.  Feder,  dean  of  the  academic 
administration  of  the  University  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  together  with  a  committee 
analysis  at  the  University  of  Denver  that 
has  studied  H.  R.  5038.  H.  R.  6049.  H.  R. 
6025,  H.  R.  6425.  and  8.  1940,  relating  to 
Korean  veterans'  e'iucatlonal  benefits. 

Heretofore  I  have  requested  Dean 
Feder  and  his  associates  to  make  an 
analysis  of  these  bills,  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  set  forth  the  problems  that 
will  confront  private  institutions  of 
higher  learning  that  are  engaged  in  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 

The  letter  and  analysis  are  as  follows: 
UinvnsiTT  OF  DxinnEs, 
Denver.  Colo^  April  24.  1952, 
Hon.  Btbok  O.  Rooxas, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Woihinfton,  D.  C. 

ilr  Dbab  Mb.  Roozxs:  We  have  appreciated 
greatly  your  kindness  in  forwarding  the 
copies  of  the  bills  related  to  veterans'  edu- 
cational benefits.  We  have  given  these  bills 
careftil  study,  and  tn  accordance  with  your 
suggestion  I  am  submitting  herewith  com- 
ments of  our  staff  committee  who  have  been 
closely  associated  with  problems  of  vet^ 
erans'  educatlon.- 

I  know  that  Congressman  Tiagtji  has 
been  one  of  the  most  thorough  students  of 
the  entire  matter  of  Teterans'  education  and 
that  he  has.  therefore,  attempted  in  his  bill 
(H.  R.  0436)  to  set  up  safeguards  which 
would  prevent  a<»ne  of  the  abuses  which  oc- 
curred under  the  old  so-called  GI  bill  of 
rights.  By  way  of  general  comment.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  most  drastic  danger 
of  the  Teague  bill  In  its  present  form  has 
two  aspects.  The  first  is  that  it  will  un- 
questionably encourage  veterans  to  seek 
their  education  at  Institutions  which  will 
make  the  lowest  possible  charges  for  tui- 
tion. At  the  college  and  university  level, 
this  wUl  almost  inevitably  mean  that  vet- 
erans will  seek  out  the  State  or  municipal 
Institution  as  against  the  private  school 
with  Its  higher  tuition.  The  second  aspect 
Is  that  it  may  be  expected  that  veterans 
will  choose  lowest-cost  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, even  when  attending  tax-supported  in- 
stitutions. Both  of  these  dangers  inhere 
from  the  fact  that  the  veteran  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  all  of  his  tuition,  books,  sup- 
|klea.  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  his 
education  from  the  basic  monthly  allotment 
which  he  would  be  granted  under  this  bill. 
Therefore  it  seems  only  natm-al  to  expect 
that  he  will  seek  out  the  cheapest  course 
of  education  at  the  cheapest  institution. 
This  would  enable  him  to  retain  the  great- 
est possible  amoxmt  for  his  personal  living 
expenses.  Thus,  by  Its  very  natiire,  this  bill 
will  cause  veterans  to  steer  away  from  the 
higher-cost  technical  programs  ia  the 
sciences  and  engineering  and  the  long-range 
effect  of  this  bill  may  be  to  make  even  more 


acute  the  current  shortages  of  trained  per- 
sonnel in  these  highly  essential  fields. 

Even  should  a  veteran  choose  to  attend  a 
private  college  or  university,  problems  will 
be  created  for  the  institution  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  veteran  would  probably 
need  to  obtain  loans  or  make  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  payment  of  his  tuition  on  an 
instaUment  basis.  This  will  create  for  such 
institutions  complicated  problems  of  rec(B-d 
keeping  and  accounting.  As  you  undoubt- 
edly know,  many  private  insUtutlons  are 
constantly  In  the  position  of  having  to  bor- 
row money  from  local  banks  in  order  to 
finance  their  current  operations,  Inasmuch 
as  they  do  not  have  financial  reserves  or 
margins  of  profit  which  enable  them  to  oper- 
ate on  anything  but  a  day  to  day  basis.  In 
effect,  this  Is  as  it  should  be  for  a  strictly 
nonprofit  institution.  Under  the  existing 
GI  bill,  where  the  Government  guarantees 
the  payment  of  the  veterans'  tulUon.  the 
college  or  university  may  use  lu  statement 
of  veterans'  accounts  as.  in  effect,  security, 
for  its  loans.  However,  I  wotUd  guess  that 
it  would  be  quite  doubtful  whether  banks 
would  be  equally  willing  to  accept  as  col- 
lateral a  statement  of  outstanding  student 
accounts,  secured  only  by  the  signature  of 
the  student.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  this 
circumstance  might  become  so  serious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  private  institution  as  to  caiise 
many  of  them  to  even  refuse  to  accept  vet- 
eran enrollments  rather  than  to  have  to  set 
up  all  of  the  special  machinery  which  would 
be  Involved  in  handUng  them. 

In  terms  of  the  Impact  on  tlie  proprietary 
schools,  it  Is  conceivable  that  such  schools 
will  be  placed  in  a  position  of  financial  com- 
petition with  each  other  to  the  extent  that 
they  might  cut  the  prices  of  their  programs 
and  might  do  so  often  without  regard  to  the 
quaUtative  aspects  of  the  training  they  are 
supposed  to  provide. 

Specifically  commenting  on  the  provlsloos 
of  the  Teague  bill  may  I  point  out  the  limi- 
tation to  36  months  of  training  in  Unes  20 
and  21  on  page  5.  We  question  this  limita- 
tion Inasmuch  as  It  seems  to  be  a  discrim- 
ination against  the  Korean  veteran  who  has 
certainly  been  exposed  to  the  same  hazards 
and  has  suffered  the  same  degree  of  inter- 
ruption of  ills  life  as  have  veterans  in 
previous  situations. 

Section  sea  on  page  7,  lines  6  to  23.  in- 
clusive, oould  result  In  very  difficult  and 
cumbersome  administration  of  the  veterans' 
training  program.  Lines  17  to  23  are  obvious- 
ly designed  to  prevent  one  of  the  types  ol 
abuses  which  Congressman  Tkacuk  discov- 
ered in  his  analysis  of  veterans'  training.  As 
such  this  is  a  sensible  provision.  However, 
the  previous  sentences  in  this  section  hare 
the  effect  of  setting  up  a  most  complicated 
type  of  coordination  between  both  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education. 

We  have  attempted  to  calculate  the  total 
benefits  which  are  implied  on  page  13  (sec- 
tion 402)  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  vet- 
eran under  this  provision  would  receive  be- 
tween $200  and  $300  less  per  year  tlian  he 
gets  In  total  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  to 
tis  that  this  may  again  represent  an  imfair 
discrimination  against  the  Korean  veteran 
and  more  particularly  so  in  the  last  year  or  co 
when  prices  of  all  commodities  Including 
education  have  been  going  upward. 

Line  24  on  page  14  through  line  5  on  page 
15  would.  If  literally  Interpreted,  work  a 
distinct  hardship  on  the  veteran  who  seeks 
his  education  on  a  part-time  basis  while 
holding  a  Job  in  order  that  he  may  support 
himself  and  his  family.  Dnder  the  existing 
legislation,  there  are  undoubtedly  thotisands 
of  such  veterans  who  have  received  or  are  in 
the  process  of  receiving  their  education  in 
this  faablon.  They  bold  full-time  Jobs  d\ir» 
ing  the  day.  and  carry  on  as  much  academio 
work  as  they  feel  they  poesibly  oan  In  •«•> 
ning  classes.    By  so  doing,  they  do,  of  coiuss^ 
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deny  themselves  certain  of  the  subsistence 
allowances,  but  they  more  than  overcome 
this  by  their  earnings  In  creative  labor.  It 
seems  that  this  provision  In  the  Teague  bill 
would  eliminate  completely  this  possibility 
for  large  numbers  of  veterans  to  complete 
their  education  and  could  have  a  boomerang 
effect  In  costing  the  Government  more  money 
than  would  actually  be  the  case  If  there  were 
a  continuation  of  the  educational  benefits, 
with  reduced  ui  eliminated  subsistence. 

Lines  21  and  22  on  page  17  spell  out  an 
Interpretation  of  normal  load  in  a  full-time 
course  as  being  15  semester  hours  or  Its 
equivalent  In  quarter  hours.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  Is  In  excess  of 
courrent  requirements,  and  Is  In  excess  of 
minimum  normal  load  as  defined  by  most 
institutions  of  higher  education,  which 
have  generally  defined  the  12  quarter  hour 
minimum  as  a  full  load.  Furthermore,  many 
special  types  of  programs  may  have  actual 
weli  established  differentials  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  full  load  and  this  provision  would 
not  take  account  of  such  clrcvm:istance8.  We 
find  no  fvuther  specific  items  to  comment  up- 
on in  H.  R.  6425.  In  general,  the  remaining 
provisions  seem  to  be  of  a  sort  which  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  eliminate  past  abuses. 

Inasmuch  as  H.  R.  5038  and  S.  1940  are 
apparently  identical,  these  comments  may 
be  presumed  to  apply  to  both  of  the  bills. 
Our  one  general  reactloi.  Is  that  both  these 
bills  are  rather  wide  open  and  may  result 
In  some  of  the  same  problems  and  sbiises 
that  we  are  currently  experiencing. 

The  provision  on  page  2,  lines  16  and  17 
of  8.  1940  limiting  the  course  of  educa- 
tion or  training  to  a  period  not  In  excess  of 
la  months  seems  unduly  short.  As  such  it 
seems  to  discriminate  rather  severely  against 
the  Korean  veteran. 

Lines  1  to  10  on  page  8  seem  to  be  a 
worthy  effort  to  get  at  the  operations  of  the 
"private  for  profit"  schools  and  may  affect 
many  of  them.  This  statement,  however, 
seems  to  be  unduly  restrictive  and  may  even 
affect  some  colleges. 

The  provisions  of  section  5-A  beginning 
on  line  23  of  page  8  and  going  through  line 
6  on  page  9  certainly  have  some  value  in  giv- 
ing the  veteran  himself  a  stake  in  securing 
his  education,  but  again  have  the  effect  of 
forcing  him  into  the  lower  cost  schools  and 
lower  cost  programs,  regardless  of  his  prep- 
aration and  his  possible  desires  to  seek 
more  technical  education. 

We  foresee  that  lines  20  to  24  on  page  9 
would  create  a  policy  so  vague  as  to  lead 
to  many  problems  and  also  to  create  so  many 
variations  as  to  make  administration  of  the 
bin  extremely  dllOcult.  We  have  no  fiu-ther 
specific  comments  on  S.  1940  and  H.  R.  5038. 
Inasmuch  as  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
bills  seem  concerned  primarily  with  the 
technical  controls. 

Inasmuch  as  we  find  H.  R.  5040  to  be  in 
essential  agreement  with  H.  R.  5038,  except 
for  title,  I  shall  not  burden  you  with  further 
comments  on  it. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  an 
additional. statement  which  was  prepared  by 
a  special  committee  of  our  staff  which  has 
given  study  to  this  entire  matter.  I  do  so 
because  of  their  very  real  concern  with  the 
entire  veterans'  educational  program  and 
because  these  men  have  been  in  a  position 
to  observe  some  of  the  abuses  which  have 
existed  In  the  past  and  have  been  keenly  de- 
sirous of  seeing  appropriate  controls  estab- 
lished which  would  prevent  their  recurrence 
In  the  luture.  We  are  Indeed  grateful  toe 
your  kindness  In  inviting  these  comments, 
and  hope  most  sincerely  that  they  will  be 
of  some  usefulness  to  you.  I  wish  to  stress 
again  tliat,  as  citizens  and  taxpayers,  we 
■hare  with  you  and  Congressman  Teacthe  and 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  a  sincere 
desire  to  eliminate  the  abuses  of  the  past. 
However,  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  in- 
deed if  the  provisions  of  a  new  law  wera 


such  as  to  force  veterans  into  highly  re- 
stricted  educational   patterns   which   would 
be  so  completely  Inconsistent  with  o\iX  total 
American  philosophy. 
With  all  good  wishes  to  yo\i.  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Dakixi.  D.  Ptdkb. 
Lean  of  Academic  Adminiatration. 

The  committee  studied  the  proposed  legis- 
lation presented  in  House  bills  6049  and  6025 
and  Senate  bill  1040  and  its  companion  bill. 
H.  R.  5038.  Analysis  of  these  bills  shows 
certain  weaknesses  which  should  be  cor- 
rected as  a  resxilt  of  experience  with  Publlo 
Law  346. 

An  appropriate  bill  should  embody  the  fol- 
lowing principles,  based  upon  (1)  the  intent 
of  this  kind  of  legislation;  (2)  the  elimina- 
tion of  inequities  among  Individuals,  and  the 
educational  or  training  institutions;  and  (3) 
correction  of  what  we  believe  were  weak- 
nesses In  the  administration  of  Public  Law 
846. 

1.  Educational  or  training  benefits  to  be 
restricted  to  the  furtherance  of  a  veteran's 
education  in  approved  educational  or  train- 
ing institutions,  or  approved  on-the-job 
training  programs. 

a.  Unrestricted  choice  by  the  veteran  of 
any  approved  institution  which  he  is  eligible 
to  attend. 

3.  All  Instltutional-lniStruction  costs  to  be 
paid  for  subjects  or  courses  counted  toward 
graduation  or  completion  of  the  curriculum, 
these  to  be  separate  from  subsistence  bene- 
fits. Instructional  costs,  not  book&  (usually) 
shall  be  paid  directly  to  the  institution. 

4.  Other  costs  to  the  veteran  for  further- 
ance of  his  education  or  training,  shall  be 
paid  directly  to  the  veteran. 

5.  Acceptance  of  the  institution's  state- 
ment of  what  constitutes  a  full-time  or  a 
part-time  program,  as  based  upon  established 
educational  practice. 

6.  Payment  for  instructional  costs  shall  be 
prorated  for  more  or  less  than  a  normal 
full-time  program.  A  full -time  program  Is 
defined  as  the  quotient  of  the  total  hoxirs  or 
equivalent  units  required  for  graduation  or 
completion  of  the  curriculum  divided  by  the 
numl>er  of  quarters,  semesters,  or  sessions 
regularly  established  by  the  institutions  for 
completion  of  their  respective  cur.-lcula. 

7.  Entitlement  should  be  in  equal  ratio  to 
the  nimiber  of  months  of  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  from  the  date  of  enlistment. 
Induction,  or  recall,  beginning  June  27,  1950, 
and  ending  on  such  date  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  Presidential  proclamation  or 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress,  ir- 
respective of  the  age  of  the  veteran  at  the 
time  of  Induction  or  enlistment. 

The  total  entitlement  should  not  exceed 
the  number  of  months  of  active  service  in 
World  Wa-  tl  and/or  the  Korean  confilct, 
less  that  proportion  of  benefits  previously 
secured  under  Public  Law  346. 

8.  Acceptance  of  the  institution's  policies 
established  for  the  continuance  of  registra- 
tion of  any  student  as  satisfying  normal 
progress  toward  completion  of  the  cur- 
riciilum. 

9.  Similar  acceptance  of  the  institutional 
policies  respecting  absences. 


Committee  for  Economic  Development 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

th  OF 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

OF  CONWCTUJUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Rkcord  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Marlon  B.  Folsom,  chairman,  board  of 
trustees.  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment. I  have  a  special  interest  in 
CED  because  I  was  its  first  vice  chair- 
man. I  worked  closely  during  the  war 
on  its  rejwrts.  I  personally  served  on 
its  committee  preparing  its  studies  on 
taxes. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
who  occupies  the  chair  (Mr.  Georgi] 
joins  with  me  in  commending  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  for  its 
efforts  in  many  of  its  tax  strdies  over 
a  long  number  of  years. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment's first  studies  are  thoughtful  and 
responsible.  They  warrant  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Congress.  This  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Folsom  is  a  quick  sum- 
mary of  its  most  recent  study.  I  insert 
it  in  the  Concrkssional  Record  without 
necessary  agreement  on  my  part  with 
all  its  points  or  details.  Those  who  have 
worked  on  taxes  know  how  complicated 
the  questions  are,  how  guarded  a  man 
must  be  before  he  commits  himself  un- 
reservedly to  any  program.  Whether 
"with  vigorous  effo.ts  a  saving  of 
around  $4,000,000,000  can  be  achieved  in 
fiscal  1953  military  expenditures-in- 
cluding military  aid— without  affecting 
the  real  content  of  the  security  pro- 
gram"— whether  this  is  a  true  statement 
I  am  not  now  prepared  to  say.  I  was 
greatly  impressed  with  Secretary  Lov- 
ett's  urgent  warning  of  last  week  and 
here  the  subject  is  manifestly  most  com- 
plex, warranting  detailed  study  rather 
than  the  casual  Judgment  induced  by 
even  such  a  thoughtful  letter  as  this  of 
Mr.  Folsom 's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMicrrm  for  Eco- 

MOMIC  DrVKLOPMCNT. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  April  22,  1952. 
Hon.  WnxiAit  Bxnton, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Biu.:  The  President's  budget  mes- 
sage of  last  January  forecast  a  cash  deficit 
of  910.400.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1952.  at  present  tax  rates.  It 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  spend  W7.200.000.000  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  the  highest  rate  of  spending  in  our 
peacetime  history.  It  estimated  the  reve- 
nue from  existing  taxes  at  $76,800,000,000  for 
next  year  and  proposed  that  taxes  be  in- 
creased further  to  yield  an  additional 
$5,000,000,000. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  research  and  policy 
committee  of  CED,  further  tax  increases. 
especlaUy  on  corporate  or  individual  in- 
comes, would  involve  a  grave  threat  to  our 
economy.  On  the  other  hand  we  believe  that 
a  deficit  of  the  size  forecast  would  bring 
serious  danger  of  further  inflation. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  issues  raised. 
I  am  writing  to  give  you  the  high  lights  of 
recommendations  by  the  committee  for 
meeting  this  problem.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  presented  in  fxUl  in  a  policy  sUte- 
ment  Just  Issued  by  CED,  Tax  and  Expendi- 
ture Policy  for  1952. 

As  CED  points  out,  the  consequences  of  re- 
newed Inflation  at  this  time  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly serious.  We  have  now  had  more 
than  10  years  of  inflation.  The  idea  that  we 
•re  Uvlng  in  an  age  of  inflation  Is  gaining 
acceptance.    This  is  a  dangerous  idea,  for 
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It  undermines  the  basis  on  which  saving,  in- 
vesting, wage  setting,  and  other  eaaentlal  eco- 
nomic procesMS  are  conducted.  It  la  im- 
portant tliat  we  dispel  this  Idea  by  ihowlng 
that  general  price  stability  can  be  achieved 
and  maintained  without  |>ermanent  price 
controls.  Balancing  the  budget  Is  an  im- 
portant itep  toward  thl«  end. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  the  deficit 
be  met  in  part  by  Increased  taxes.  CED  be- 
lieves that  further  tax  Increases  at  thla  time, 
particularly  in  corporate  or  personal  Income 
taxea.  would  threaten  the  efficiency  and 
growth  of  the  economy.  Corporate  taxaa 
have  already  been  increased  tliree  tlmea  ainoe 
mld-19S0.  and  the  standard  rate  of  corporat* 
tax  Is  now  SS  percent  of  net  income.  In  ad- 
dition, an  exoasB-proflu  tax  of  30  percent  la 
payable  on  income  In  excess  of  85  percent 
of  the  average  base-period  income.  C<»ix>- 
rate  taxea  hare  already  pasaed  the  point 
where  they  seriously  Impede  the  efforts  of 
business  management  to  promote  efficiency 
and  reduce  waste. 

The  sitiiatlon  is  similar  with  respect  to  the 
Individual  Income  tax.  especlaUy  In  the 
upper  brackets.  The  upper-bracket  rates 
are  already  so  high  that  significant  addi- 
tional amoxwts  of  revenue  can  be  obtained 
only  by  nearly  complete  elimination  of  in- 
eomm  incentive  to  work  and  to  invest.  Even 
In  the  lower  brackets  further  increases  may 
■erlously   affect   incentives   to   work. 

CED  believes  that  governmental  expendi- 
turea  can  and  should  be  held  down  to  the 
amount  obtained  from  present  taxes. 
CED's  statement  is  devoted  largely  to  show- 
ing specifically  how  expenditures  can  be 
cut  sufficiently  to  balance  the  cash  budget 
with  present  tax  revenues. 

Hie  committee  first  takes  a  realistic  look 
at  the  «aq>enditiire  plana.  The  fiscal  196S 
aatUnates  involve  an  Increase  of  about  $17, 
000.000.000  in  military  expenditures  over 
1952.  In  view  of  the  rate  at  which  the  mili- 
tary program  h»a  been  increasing  thus  far, 
it  la  quite  unlikely  that  this  rate  of  in* 
ereaM  wUl  be  achieved  nest  year.  We  esti- 
mate that  military  expenditures  wUl  faU 
about  $8,800,000,000  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate. The  actual  eaah  deficit.  In  the  ab- 
■enoe  of  economiea  or  tax  increase*,  Is  thus 
likely  to  be  about  $7,000,000,000  rather  than 
the  $10,400,000,000  forecast. 

How  can  this  $7,000,000,000  be  savedT 
Binoe  proposed  expenditures  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  foreign  aid  Involve  mor* 
two-tliirds  of  the  budget  total,  this  Is  obvi- 
ously the  first  place  to  look.  The  conunlttee 
doaa  not  have  the  information  necessary  for 
a  rMponaibla  Judgment  on  whether  the  pro- 
poMd  mmtary  program  to  too  larga  or  too 
anuUl.  But  it  is  clear  that  large  opportunl- 
tie*  for  Raving  exist  In  the  miUtary  budget, 
without  reducing  the  stee  of  the  program  or 
delaying  its  progress.  These  savings  can  be 
achieved  by  reducing  waste  and  Increasing 
the  efficiency  of  military  expenditures.  The 
committee  beUeves  that  with  vigorous  efforts 
a  saving  of  around  $4,000,000,000  can  be 
achieved  in  fiscal  1953  military  expenditures 
(Including  miUtary  aid)  without  afleotlng 
ttoe  real  content  of  the  security  program. 
OED's  statement  analyses  at  some  length 
the  ways  in  which  mmtary  expenditures 
can  be  held  down.  Summarizing,  the  major 
steps  needed  are: 

1.  IfOre  rigorous  ecreeulng  of  procurement 
requirements. 

a.  Reduction    of   inventory   requirements 
through  standardization  of  equipment  and 
procedures. 
8.  More  unified  procurement. 
4.  Design  of  equipment  to  permit  the  most 
economical  production  methods. 
6.  Design  of  equipment  to  eliminate  aoni« 
itlal  gadgets  and  trimmluga. 


6.  Elimination  of  specifications  that  un« 
neoessarUy  limit  supply  sources. 

7.  Use  of  foreign  sources  of  supply  when 
these  are  cheaper. 

8.  Economy  in  construction. 

The  committee  urges  that  vigorous  and 
discriminating  effort  be  made  by  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  achieve 
maximum  efficiency  in  military  expenditure 
as  quickly  as  possible.  To  8tlm\ilate  action 
It  recommends  that  a  civilian  commission, 
reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  thorough  study  of  ways 
to  achieve  economy  and  tliat  the  Secretary 
be  required  to  report  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember 1962  on  the  progress  In  reallalns 
economies. 

The  committee  estimates  that  a  total  of 
about  $460,000,000  can  be  saved  from  the 
expenditures  proposed  for  other  security 
programs,  such  as  atomic  energy,  stockpiling, 
dvU  defense,  etc. 

A  cut  of  $2,400,000,000  is  proposed  in  non- 
security  expendittires.  Public  works  should 
be  cut  substantially;  reductions  should  Im 
made  also  in  mortgage-purchase  operations, 
aids  to  agriculture,  and  other  specified  ex- 
penditure programs.  We  urge  that  practi- 
cally all  new  expenditure  programs  be  eUmi- 
nated,  feeling  that  this  Is  no  time  to  be 
undertaking  such  programs. 

The  committee's  recommendations,  If  fol- 
lowed, would  balance  the  budget  without  a 
tax  Increase.  The  recent  actions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  cutting  the  budget  are 
most  encouraging.  If,  however,  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  do  not  reduce  expendi- 
tures sufficiently  to  balance  the  budget,  we 
believe  ttuit  the  budget  still  should  be  bal- 
anced. If  a  further  tax  increase  becomes 
neceaaary,  the  committee  recommends  that 
It  take  the  form  of  a  temporary  retaU  sales 
tax.  excluding  sales  of  food,  housing,  and 
items  already  subject  to  Federal  excises. 

The  Nation's  tax  and  expenditure  problems 
will  not  be  solved  by  balancing  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1953.  Important  as  this  action  is. 
We  must  also  start  work  on  a  program  of 
basic  tax  reform.  Since  1944  the  commit- 
tee has  repeatedly  empluwized  the  need  for 
reforms  to  make  our  tax  system  more  equita- 
ble and  less  repressive  of  productive  effi- 
ciency and  economic  growth.  The  need  today 
to  even  more  urgent  than  it  seemed  in  1944^ 
While  probably  little  can  be  done  thto 
year  to  achieve  basic  tax  reforms  we  can 
start  now  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  such 
reforms.  The  postwar  experience  showed  us 
that  even  when  the  opportxinlty  for  tax  re- 
form came  it  was  not  taken  because  no  proper 
foiuidation  of  study  and  understanding  had 
been  laid. 

It  Is  time  to  begin  a  national  reconsid- 
eration of  the  principles  of  taxation.  How 
can  taxation  of  corporation  profits  and  In- 
dividual income  be  related  so  as  to  avoid 
discrimination  In  favor  of  or  against  proftts 
as  a  source  of  Incomef  What  Is  the  fxmc- 
tion  of  excise  taxation  In  the  Federal  reve- 
nue system,  and  what  are  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  general  and  particular  excisesf 
What  limits  upon  the  progressiveneas  of  the 
rate  structure  are  set  by  considerations  of 
econopilc  efficiency  and  growth?  Study  of 
these  and  similar  questions  would,  in  our 
opinion,  t>e  one  of  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions that  any  group  could  make  to  the 
health  at  our  economy.  CED  is  planning  to 
devote  much  of  its  attention  to  this  subject. 
I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  of  the  high 
lights  of  CED's  report.  You  wiU  soon  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  fuU  statement.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  important  that  we  are  maung  an 
extensive  distribution  of  the  report  with  the 
Ikope  that  It  will  ba  widely  read  and  dis- 
cuRsed. 

Sincerely, 

llARHMt   B.   FOLMMC. 

GhalmMn,  Board  «/  m»t«e«. 


Proposed  ImaaicratioB  LegulatMNi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHBIAN 

WMBW  TOUC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  S.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  30  and  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  l  published  excellent 
and  penetrating  editorials  on  the  subject 
of  immigration  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  Oie  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccosD,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Waahington  t-ost  of  AprU  80, 1052] 
iMiOGBanox  OMiriBxrs 

It  is  unlikely  that  mere  than  a  handful  of 
Congressmen,  outside  Representative  Tuai- 
ca  Waltes's  Immigration  Subcommittee, 
read  the  extren^ly  lengthy,  enormously  com- 
plicated revision  and  codification  of  the 
country's  Immigration  and  naturalization 
laws  which  Mr.  Waltb  piloted  to  passage 
In  the  House  last  week.  Changes  In  these 
laws  are  very  much  needed.  But  it  is  un- 
wise, we  think,  to  make  the  changes  in  the 
omnibus  form  of  the  Walter  bUl.  Its  com- 
plexity forced  House  Members  to  place  im- 
due  reliance  on  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. And  it  led  many  of  them,  for 
diverse  special  reasons,  to  embrace  dangerous 
and  discriminatory  provisions  of  a  particular 
character  for  the  sake  of  certain  indubitably 
desirable  reforms. 

The  most  troublesome  aspects  of  the  Wal- 
ter bUl,  are  its  provisions  for  harsh  and  sua»- 
mary  treatment  of  aliens — and  even  of  natu- 
ralized dtiaens — svispected  of  undesirabto 
poUtleal  opmions.  It  would  permit  deporta- 
tion of  aliens,  often  arbitrarUy  and  capri- 
cioiisly  without  Judicial  review  and  in  some 
cases  without  so  much  as  an  administrative 
hearing.  There  Is  neither  sense  nor  security 
In  this  disregard  of  all  our  traditions  of  fair 
play  and  due  process. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  Walter 
bill  is  Its  provision  that  membership  in,  or 
mere  affiliation  with,  any  Communist  organ- 
ization, or  even  any  Communist  front,  within 
6  years  after  naturalization  shall  constitute 
prima  fade  evidence  that  the  naturalized 
citizen  was  not  genuinely  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Coxutitution  at  the  time  he 
secured  hto  citizenship.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  make  the  grant  of  citizenship  condi- 
tional— ^to  make  the  naturalized  alien  a  sec- 
ond-class citizen,  liable  to  lose  his  citizen- 
ship on  account  of  a  lawful  act  for  which  no 
native-born  citizen  could  be  ptmlshed. 

Senator  Lehscait  has  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  eliminates  such  ugly  and 
needless  provisions  of  the  Walter  bill.  We 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  turn  to  it  in  pref- 
erence to  a  measure  marred  by  symptoms  of 
sheer  panic 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times  of  May  1,  1952] 
Trb  Nxw  imcioaATioM  Bill 

The  Walter  bUl  revising  and  oodifsrlng  our 
Immigration  and  naturalization  laws  haa 
been  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  8-to-l  vote,  to  the  consternation 
of  nuuiy  Americans  who  are  convinced  tliat 
both  this  measure  and  its  companion  piece 
In  the  Senate,  the  McCarran  bill,  represent 
an  illiberal  and  harmful  approach  to  a  moil 
Important  subject.  ,*■ 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  say  that  the  bOI 
••  now  written  does  no  good  at  aU.   It 
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have  some  meritorious  features,  notably  the 
removal  of  the  automatic  bar  to  Immigration 
and  natiirallzatlon  of  varlotu  Asiatics  on 
racial  grounds  alone.  But  what  It  gives 
with  one  hand.  It  tends  to  take  away  with 
the  other.  Place  of  birth  Is  the  usual  cri- 
terion for  determining  the  nationality  quota 
under  which  a  prospective  Immigrant  will 
be  counted.  But  orientals  and  half-orien- 
tals do  not  come  under  this  rule.  No  matter 
In  what  country — In  Europe  or  South  Ameri- 
ca, for  Instance — they  are  actually  bom,  they 
are  chargeable  to  the  extremely  limited  quo- 
tas of  their  ancestral  lands  In  the  so-called 
Aala-Paciflc  triangle.  If  this  Is  not  a  racist 
concept  of  Immigration,  we  should  like  to 
know  what  la. 

An  entirely  new  provision  limiting  colo- 
nial quotas  is  clearly  aimed  at  a  drastic  cut 
In  Immigration  from  the  British  West  In- 
dies— notably  Jamaica — and  If  the  Intention 
Is  not  to  exclude  Negroes  from  the  Caribbean 
Islands,  that  Is  unmistakably  the  effect.  It 
Is  all  the  more  startling  when  we  consider 
that  there  are  no  quota  limitations  at  all  for 
the  Independent  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  McCarran  and  Walter  bills  enlarge 
And  extend  the  grounds  for  exclusion  and 
,  deportation.  They  contain  provisions  dis- 
tinguishing bv,tween  naturalized  aliens  and 
native-born  In  such  a  way  as  almost  to  create 
•  special  kind  of  second-class  citizenship. 
They  have  aroused  grave  fears  that  the 
powers  of  administrative  officials — already 
great  under  present  law — will  be  even  more 
widely  extended.  The  whole  spirit  of  this 
legislation  Is  restrictive  and  excluslonlst. 

Tb9  hodgepodge  of  American  Inunlgratlon 
and  nationality  laws  badly  needs  straighten- 
ing out.  To  some  extent  the  pending  bill 
does  this — In  fact.  It  would  be  dllBcxilt  for 
a  measure  of  this  size  not  to  contain  some 
good  features.  But  the  disappointing  thing 
about  the  Walter  bill,  which  the  Hoxise  so 
blithely  approved,  and  about  the  McCarran 
bill,  which  has  already  been  reported  out 
Of  oommlttae  In  the  Senate,  la  that  they 
'  3)ect  a  once-ln-a-generatlon  opportiinlty  to 
•etabllsh  a  really  modem  and  democratic 
body  of  law.  The  inadequate  and  anach- 
ronistic quota  system  is  retained  as  the  basis 
of  the  new  codification;  and  with  that  as 
a  beginning  nearly  everything  else  follows 
flUong  in  a  narrow-minded,  antlallen,  fear- 
ridden,  almost  xenophobic  manner. 

Tliere  Is  an  alternative.  Senator  LCRiCAir 
and  nearly  a  doaen  other  Senators  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  which,  while  providing  all 
the  necessary  safeguards,  is  a  hiunane  and 
liberal  immigration  measiire.  It  deserves 
the  serious  consideration  of  Clongress,  and 
ahould  not  be  shunted  aside. 


Amed  Strnces  Port  Fee* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEFPEL 

or  KAttBAM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der date  of  May  4  there  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  an  Associated 
Press  article  entitled  "Pees  at  French 
Ports  Cost  United  States  $2  to  $6  To  Land 
Each  Soldier."  Since  the  article  deals 
with  American  soldiers  and  American 
material  being  delivered  to  France  to 


assist  the  French  In  their  defense,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
because  I  am  sure  that  the  information 
contained  therein  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many  American  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FXBS    AT    FlXMCH    POSTS    COST    UnTTD    STAnS 

$2  TO  96  To  Land  Each  8ou>m 

Pakis.  May  3. — French  port  fees  are  costing 
the  United  States  96  for  every  American  of- 
ficer and  more  than  $2  for  every  enlisted  man 
landed  in  France,  Its  partner  In  western 
defense. 

The  United  States  has  opened  negotiations 
with  France,  it  was  learned  today,  in  an  effort 
to  cut  these  and  other  port  levies  that  some- 
times run  as  high  as  »5,0O0  per  ship  unload- 
ing soldiers  and  arms. 

The  discussions  supplement  talks  Initiated 
by  Americans  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a  sys- 
tem of  French  indirect  taxes  froni  taking 
•1  from  every  $5  that  the  American  tax- 
payer shells  out  for  military  construction 
work  In  France. 

The  port  fees  Include  pilot  charges, 
whether  or  not  a  pilot  is  used,  tiig  charges, 
wharf  rental,  and  a  port-maintenance  toll — 
which  the  French  caU  peage— on  persons 
and  cargoes. 

RKOAaoKD  AS  rczs  ros  sxavicia 

The  French  Government  regards  all  these 
charges  as  fees  for  services  rendered.  The 
United  States  Government  maintains 
freighters  carrying  military  cargoes  and  used 
by  the  United  States  MUitary  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service  should  be  considered  part  of 
the  United  States  Navy  and  exempted  from 
at  least  the  peage  fee. 

It  Is  the  peage  charge  which  obliges  ths 
United  States  to  pay  France  $6  a  head  for 
officers  and  more  than  $2  for  GI's  entering 
France. 

The  charge  Is  also  levied  on  every  ship's 
cargo — whether  the  cargo  is  lS6-mllllmeter 
guns  or  wtilsky. 

The  French  say  it  Is  not  a  customs  duty. 
However,  it  works  much  the  same.  A  tank  Is 
assessed  for  a  higher  fee  than  the  same 
weight  in  coal  because  It  Is  a  finished  manu- 
factured product. 

Because  of  military  secrecy  on  troop  num- 
bers and  ship  movements,  no  estlnoate  was 
available  of  how  much  the  peage  charge  so 
far  has  cost  the  United  States.  But  about 
20,000  United  States  troops  are  based  In 
France.    Others  pass  through  as  transients. 

OOCS  ros  BASSOS  FACnjTIXS 

The  peage  fee  Is  coUected  by  the  French 
eustoms  service  which  acts  as  a  cashier.  Ths 
money  goes  to  the  port's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  acts  ss  a  banker  for  member 
oompaniee  operating  the  port. 

The  money  Is  used  to  pay  off  loans  con- 
tracted Jointly  by  member  companies  for 
such  things  as  buying  cranes,  bxillding  ware- 
houses, constructing  harbor  moles  and 
dredging. 

Since  the  chamber's  only  revenue  is  the 
peage  fees,  the  French  say  that  if  certain 
ships  and  cargoes  were  suddenly  exempted 
the  chamber's  finances  would  go  to  pieces 
and  so  would  the  ports. 

In  theory  the  fee  is  chargeable  to  all  ships. 
military  and  commercial.  However,  It  Is  a 
courtesy  practice  by  France  and  other  na- 
tions to  exempt  ships  of  another  nation's 
navy. 

The  United  States  wants  this  exemption 
applied  to  regular  commercial  shipping  line 
freighters  carrying  mlUtary  cargoes.  The 
French  say  these  ships  are  not  on  the  United 
States  Navy  list  and  should  not  be  exempted. 


Seirare  of  the  Steel  Plaate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 

or  MASTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  S,  19S2 

ICr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro 
two  very  timely  and  learned  editorials 
published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Both 
were  written  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Ives.  The  first 
one  Is  entitled  "Facts.  Not  Words  on  the 
Steel  Seizure."  and  was  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  April  28,  1952.  The 
second,  entitled  "The  Steel  Case  in  the 
Supreme  Court,"  was  published  In  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  May  5.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkco«b, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  28.  1953] 

Facts.  Not  Wosss  ow  thb  Braa.  Saxzuas 
(By  C.  P.  Ivss) 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  used  to  advlss  ths 
young  men  to  think  facts,  not  words.  Let's 
think  facts  about  ths  President's  seizurs  ot 
steel. 

There  cams  into  power  In  193S  a  group  of 
men  who  made  a  tnental  reservation  when 
they  took  their  oaths  of  office.  Under  this 
mental  reservation,  these  men  erased  from 
the  constitution  the  word  property  in  ths 
fifth  amendment  line  that  says  "No  person 
shall  be  •  •  •  deprived  of  life,  Uberty, 
or  property  without  due  procev  of 
law.    •     •     •." 

The  reasons  the  1983  men  expxmged  ths 
word  property  from  that  phrase  were  two- 
fold. They  blamed  property  InteresU  for  the 
great  depression. 

The  1933  men  dldnt  rsally  uzMlerstand 
what  property  is.  They  thought  of  it  as  a 
privilege — and  privilege  too  often  abused. 
In  big  business  they  thought  of  It  almost  as 
\inearned  privilege. 

The  thing  the  1933  men  overlooked  Is 
that  property  besides  being  privilege— and 
It  Is  thst  and  It  is  sometimes  sbused — Is 
suthorlty.  It  is  the  authority  to  command 
materials  and  to  discipline  men  in  the  ex- 
ertion of  humsn  energy  on  those  msterlals 
for  the  production  of  the  things  by  which 
the  community  lives.  The  1933  men  never 
reaUy  imderstood  that  this  production  takss 
discipline. 

In  the  back  of  the  minds  of  the  1933  men— 

and  I  am  not  calling  the  Communists wss 

Lenin's  idea  ( Lenin  s  original  Idea — before 
he  had  seized  factories  to  operate  himself) 
and  modern  Industry  was  so  highly  developed 
that  it  really  didn't  need  much  manage- 
ment. Any  literate  file  clerk.  Lenin  thought 
(originally)  could  manage  modern  Industry. 

Out  of  a  faUure  to  understand,  then,  (1) 
that  property  u  discipline,  and  (2),  that 
discipline,  management.  U  necessary  In  in- 
dustry, the  1933  men  mapped  their  policies. 
Those  policies  centered  on  expanding  trade- 
union  power  at  the  expense  of  property 
rights. 

At  first  the  1933  men  wanted  to  give  the 
worklngmen  merely  equal  power  with  man- 
agement. This  meant  that  deadlocks  would 
again  and  again  result.  Deadlocks  mean 
strikes.  When  the  strikes  happened  in  basic 
indxistries,  the  Government  men  had  to  In- 
tervene. 

But  the  1933  men  were  not  content.  They 
went  on  to  give  the  union  people  not  Just 
equal  but  vasUy  greater  power  than  had 
ever  been  exerted  by  private  managements. 
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The  1083  men  gsvs  to  half  s  doaen  union 
leaders  the  power  to  take  every  basic  indus- 
try In  the  country  out  of  operation  at  will. 
Having  givan  these  powers  to  the  union 
people,  however,  °  the  1933  men  next  dis- 
covered that  they  had  overlooked  two  things: 
(1)  A  country  cannot  live,  mu<^  less  de- 
fend itself,  with  lu  basic  industries  para- 
lysed; (2)  industries  do,  after  aU,  rsqulrs 
mani^Mnent.    Firm  manasemsnt. 

The  1933  men  had  gone  too  far  by  the 
time  they  made  these  dlsooveries,  however, 
to  turn  back.  For  their  even  deadlier  er- 
rors in  foreign  policy  had  now  helped  bring 
Into  question  the  very  survival  of  our  coun- 
try in  war. 

There  was.  thus,  no  time  to  temporlas. 
Having  dsstroyed  ths  older  Industrial  disci- 
pline, the  exscuUvs  found  it  necessary  to 
Impose  discipline  himself. 

But  even  vrlth  the  property  protections 
expunged  from  the  Constitution,  other  limi- 
tstkms  on  the  executive  remained.  Tet  aU 
managers  chafs  at  limitation. 

Big  managers  chafe  st  big  Umltstkins  and 
managers  carrying  total  responsibility  for 
the  survival  of  the  country  will  want  total 
reHaae  from  limitation.  That  is  what  the 
President's  man  was  demanding  in  JUdgs 
Pine's  court  last  week. 

Bxit  there  was  one  funny  thing  about  It. 
Tbs  prtvate-management  naen  whose  prop- 
erty rigbCs  the  1983  man  had  erased  from  the 
OooaUtutton  were  still  In  there  m»»»gtng 
ths  selaed  industriss.  The  only  difference 
was.  they  managed  for  ths  account  of  ths 
Kxscutivs  now.  not  for  the  diipossesssd  pri- 
vate owners. 

It  was  likely.  Indeed,  that  the  private  man- 
agers would  go  on  managing.  Few,  if  any, 
would  be  shot,  as  had  been  Lenin's  aealous 
piaeoee.  Mast  of  thsm  would  live  m  oom-' 
fortaWy  as  ever.  More  oomfortably.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  because  their  labor  troubles 
would  be  over.  Strikes  were  now  forbidden. 
For  the  reaUy  pitiable  thing  about  the 
eourse  down  which  the  1933  men  have  taken 
US  Is  Its  terminus  for  the  labor  people  in 
whose  nams  ths  IMt  men  have  acted. 

Sooseerbsrs  down  the  dark  road  we  travel 
there  is  action  by  Federal  troops  against 
sklmatshlng  picket  Unss  ot  «t»T>trtt>g  jgiut 
lUegal  strikers  in  front  of  Oovemment  fac- 
tories. Let  us  devoutly  hope  It  can  be  de- 
ferred ss  long  as  possible  snd  that  detours 
may  be  available. 

But  doDt  let's  fan  iuto  the  fatuous  opti- 
mism at  supposing  ths  dstours  wW  be  easy 
to  find  or  easy  to  follow.  Dont  let's  sup- 
poss  that  the  fabric  of  oonstltutlonallsni. 
once  shattered,  is  easily  repaired. 

Speaking  (In  a  different  connection)  of 
the  constitutional  isw  at  the  older  American 
Republic,  Edward  8.  Corwln  said  in 
1940:  ••  •  •  •  Today  this  remarkable 
product  of  American  political  genius  ap- 
pears *  *  *  to  be  In  process  of  dissolu- 
tion. •  •  •  In  Thomas  Wolfe's  polgnatit 
words,  "We  cant  go  horns  again' — if,  indeed, 
we  shoiUd  wish  to.  •  •  •" 
IT,  Indeed,  we  should  wish  to. 

fProm  the  Baltimore  Sun  ot  May  S.  1962] 

Txs  Stbbl  Casb  xm  ths  SxTpaxaa  Covar 
(By  C.  P.  Ives) 

Keep  In  mind  what  Is  being  decided  la  the 
steel  cass.  Keep  in  mind  who  and  what  the 
parties  are.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  steel  case  may  determine  labor's 
place  In  the  community  for  the  duration  of  a 
crisis  that  could  last  the  rest  of  our  Uws. 

Remember  that  in  the  Just-termtnated 
steel  strike  two  main  strands  of  original  1933 
policy  came  at  last  together.  Those  strands 
wsrs  a  foreign  policy  that  favored  Russia  and 
a  domestic  policy  tliat  favored  the  iipirmy, 
The  nexus  between  the  two  was  a  common 
distaste  among  the  1933  men  for  the  private 
ownetatUp  of  large  industrial  property  and 


ths  private  rtlsclpllpe  of  large  Indurtrlal  pro- 
duetton. 

As  it  tiuued  out,  however,  the  two  main 
1933  poUcles  raised  the  question  of  the  Re- 
public's ability  to  sia-vlve.  The  pro-Russian 
foreign  policy  has  been  a  big  factor  In  the 
emergence  of  the  deadliest  antagonist  our 
country  has  ever  faced. 

The  prounlon  domestic  policy  has  armed 
half  a  doaen  men  with  the  power,  at  will,  to 
paralyse  baaic  Industries  in  times  of  ulUmate 
military  crisis.  That  power  has  Just  been  ex- 
ercised In  the  stsel  Industry.  It  will  be  ex- 
ercised wherever  it  exists  as  long  as  it  exists. 

The  pro-Russian  foreign  policy  was  altered 
as  soon  as  its  catastrophic  results  were  triple 
clear  in  actual  events — though  not  a  minute 
sooner.  (Foresight  Is  not  among  the  strong 
points  of  the  rule-of-thumb  method  the 
1983  men  cboas  to  follow.)  The  prounlon 
domestic  policy  will  be  altered  as  soon  as  its 
catastrophic  results  are  triple  clear  in  ac- 
tual events — though  not  a  minute  sooner. 

There  are  two  ways— only  two  wajrs — In 
which  the  unions  can  be  rswoven  into  ac- 
countability for  and  subordination  to  the 
national  welfare.  One  way  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Truman  In  the  19M  raUway  strike  and 
now  again  in  the  steel  strike.  That  way  la 
Executive  action — either  to  draft  striking 
worker)  for  forced  labor  or  to  seize  plants  and 
impKwe  wage  schedules  and  a  ban  on  the 
right  to  strike. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  decides  the  pending 
steel  case  Mr.  Truman's  wsy,  then  our  prob- 
lem is  solved.  SelBure  of  i^ants  on  a  general 
scale  would  then  be  possible  as  a  strlks- 
breaking  weapon. 

Whether  the  new  powers  created  by  the 
Executive  and  a  majority  on  the  Supreme 
Court  would  authorise  him  by  flat  to  draft 
strikers  and  direct  them  to  forced  work 
might  still  be  in  question. 

But  the  draft-etrlkers  power  ml^t  not,  la 
fact,  prove  necessary.  For  onoe  the  Presi- 
dent has  power  to  seiae  plants  at  will,  then 
the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  case  of 
United  States  against  United  Mine  Workers 
would  take  hold.  That  doctrine  says  that 
Government  seizure  makes  the  sovereign 
(the  Oovemment)  the  employer  and  arma 
htm  with  Injunction  powers  against  balky 
labor  unkms. 

It  was  under  this  power  that  Mr.  John  It. 
Lewis  was  fined  $10,000  personally  and  his 
union  was  fined  $700,000  in  the  spring  of 
1947.  Their  offense  was  fioutlng  an  anti- 
strike  order  of  a  court  at  a  time  when  the 
coal  mines  were  under  Government  seizure. 

The  other  way  the  unions  might  be 
brought  back  to  accountability  for  and  sub- 
ordination to  the  national  walfare  was  in- 
timated rather  than  stated  in  Judge  Pine's 
decision  outlawing  the  steel  seizure  in  ths 
district  court.  All  Judge  Pine  did  was  r>.  cite 
some  of  the  well -worn  commonplaces  of  our 
older  cotutltutlonal  law. 

One  of  those  eommoni^aees  was  that  no 
group  in  the  community  ahould  be  allowed 
to  wield  monopoly  power.  The  antitrust 
laws  Incorporate  this  ancient  and  simple 
doctrine  and  it  Is  applied  with  vabemeno»— ' 
and  rightly  applied — to  business  monopolies 
possessing  not  a  hundredth  of  the  power  of 
Mr.  Murray's  labor  monopoly. 

We  might  as  weU  make  up  our  minds, 
though,  that  this  antimonopoly  solution  of 
the  union-monopoly  problem  Is  not  the  like- 
liest one.  The  likeliest  solution  Is  soms 
variation  of  Mr.  Truman's  Idea  either  by 
Supreme  Court  action  or  by  act  of  Congress. 

In  any  case,  there  Is  a  lofty  kind  of  Irony, 
a  kind  of  high  Greek  tragedy  in  the  spectacle. 
The  establishment  of  the  sovereign's  author- 
ity to  break  total  strikes  in  selaed  Industrlee 
msy  be  the  final  bequest  of  the  1988  men  to 
their  labor  friends. 

They  will  be  making  that  bequest  at  a 
time  when  mllltery  necessity  will  more  and 
mors  govern  policy.    They  will  be  making 


that  bequest  when  military  men  ar«  likely 
to  take  over  high  office  in  the  Republic. 
These  men  will  view  the  problems  of  na- 
tional survival  as  their  military  training  in- 
dicates. 

If  Mr.  Tnmian  leaves  to  these  military  men 
plenary  power  to  take  over  industry  at  will, 
to  impose  wage  and  working  oondltlona  in 
those  industries,  and  to  outlaw  strikes  in 
thoss  industries,  the  power  will  be  used. 

In  ao  years  the  1933  men  will  have  de- 
stroyed a  private-industry  discipline  which 
was  resilient,  sometimes  sbuslve,  but  subject 
to  Oovemment  policing.  For  it  the  1938  men 
wlU  hsve  substituted  the  iron  discipline  at 
an  emergency-ridden  sovereign  beyond  any 
policing  In  the  long  crisis  to  which  the  1988 
foreign  policies  have  contributed  so  hesvily. 

And  there  is  no  guaranty  that  the  new 
sovereign  will  be  prolabor. 


Tke  Steel  Sirlcc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NSW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  QWINN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  today  we 
are  suffering  from  an  industry-wide 
strike  in  one  of  our  most  basic  industries, 
steeL  This  strike  threatens  not  merely 
the  welfare  of  the  hundreds  of  thousanda 
of  people  who  work  in  the  steel  mills  and 
the  other  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
own  the  mills;  it  threatens,  also,  the  wel- 
fare of  every  citizen  of  our  country  and 
the  very  defense  of  our  oountry. 

Another  strike,  virtually  industry- 
wide, in  oil  and  gas.  still  further  threat- 
ens  our  nationaJ  welfare  and  the  defense 
of  our  country. 

Industry-wide  strikes  in  coal.  iron-or«. 
producing,  and  aluminum  are  on  the 
horizon. 

Why  do  we  suffer  these  recurrent  Na- 
tion-wide strikes  in  essential  industries? 
Why  do  we  try  one  expedient  after  the 
other,  each  smacking  of  fascism  and  die 
tatorship,  none  going  to  the  root  of  our 
troubte?  And  the  root  of  our  trouble  is 
the  mon<HPoUstic  concentration  of  bar- 
gaining power  in  gigantic  labor  organi* 
zations  that,  by  controlling  the  bargain- 
ing throughout  most  of  our  important 
industries,  repeatedly  have  brought  ua 
to  the  la-ink  of  national  disaster,  repeat- 
edly have  brought  the  Government  itself 
to  its  kneea.  and  today  Is  jeopardizins 
the  very  existence  of  our  country. 

These  ever -recurring  Nation-wide 
strikes  are  not  the  only  evil  of  industry- 
wide bargaining.  They  threaten  the  ex- 
istence of  collective  bargaining  in  any 
real  sense,  and  they  threaten  our  system 
of  free  competitive  enterprise. 

When  a  powerful  labor  monopoly  con- 
trols the  bargaining,  one  of  two  things 
happens:  First,  it  imposes  its  will  on  each 
individual  employer,  no  one  of  which  is. 
individually,  as  strong  as  a  combination 
of  all  his  and  his  competitors'  em- 
ployees; and  it  thus  Imposes  its  will  re- 
gardless of  the  circumstances  of  the  pcu*- 
tlcular  employer,  and  regardless  of  the 
wishes  and  circumstances  of  his  em* 
ployees;  or,  second,  the  labor  monopoly. 
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by  striking  all  employers  at  once  over 
the  same  demands,  forces  the  Govern- 
ment to  intervene,  and  substitute  its 
processes  and  expedients  for  the  proc- 
esses of  collective  bargaining. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  When  employers  deal  with  a 
great  labor  monopoly  or  with  local 
unions  that  the  monopoly  controls,  each 
employer  knows  that  the  monopoly  will 
Impose  upon  his  competitors  wage  rates, 
limitations  on  output,  and  other  disad- 
vantages relatively  equal  to  those  it  im- 
poses on  him.  This  knowledge  weakens 
each  employer's  resistance  to  imjustifled. 
uneconomic  demands  of  the  union. 
When  employers  combine  together  to 
l»rgain  with  the  labor  monopoly  as  a 
group,  each  may  be  more  certain  still 
that  his  competitors  will  suffer  the  same 
disadvantages  as  he  siifTers.  And  resist- 
ance to  unsound  demands  is  weaker  still. 

This  is  bad  for  the  public.  The  public 
must  depend  upon  employers  to  keep 
wages  within  fair  and  reasonable  limits, 
to  keep  output  high,  euid  to  develop  new 
methods  and  processes.  Anything  that 
weakens  the  employers'  incentive  to  per- 
form this  function,  as  dealing  with  a 
labor  monopoly  either  singly  or  together 
does,  tends  to  increase  costs  and  prices, 
to  lessen  output,  and  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  can  enjoy  the  product 
of  the  industry. 

We  should,  except  within  narrow, 
well-defined  limits,  abolish  industry- 
wide bargaining,  or  any  other  form  of 
bargaining  that  can  lead  to  so-called 
emergency  strikes,  or  that  tempts  unions 
and  employers  to  agree  to  exorbitant 
terms,  passing  the  cost  on  to  the  public, 
and  letting  the  rest  of  us  go  hang.  That 
Is  what  this  House  did  in  1947,  in  passing 
the  Hartley  bill  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. That  bill  outlawed  industry-wide 
and  multiple  employer  bargaining,  and 
In  much  the  same  terms  we  find  in  this 
bill.  Like  restrictions  failed  of  passage 
in  the  Senate  by  only  a  single  vote.  Had 
our  bill  become  law.  we  would  not  be  suf- 
fering now  the  disaster  that  is  upon  us. 
We  would  not  be  awaiting  those  that 
confront  us.  We  should  abolish  the  kind 
of  bargaining  that  leads  to  these  evils. 

That  is  what  this  bill  would  do.  It 
would  bring  both  labor  unions  and  em- 
ployers that  subject  their  bargaining  to 
common  control  under  the  provisions  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Here  is  what  the  bill  would  not  do: 

It  would  not  require  employees,  indi- 
vidually, to  bargain  with  their  employ- 
ers. It  would  not  require  unions  to  bar- 
gain with  large  employers  on  a  plant-by- 
plant  basis.  It  would  not  break  up  the 
great  international  unions,  such  as  the 
United  Steelworkers,  nor  the  great  fed- 
erations of  unions,  such  as  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
and  the  CIO. 

It  would  permit  one  department  or 
other  constituent  unit  of  the  UAW-CIO, 
for  example,  to  represent  all  the  em- 
ployees of  General  Motors  Corp.,  another 
such  department  or  unit  to  represent  all 
of  Chrysler's  employees,  and  a  third  to 
represent  all  of  Ford's  employees.  But 
these  units  would  have  to  bargain  Inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  as  also  would 
General  Motors,  Chrysler,  and  Ford,  and 
the  UAW-CIO  would  be  forbidden  to  dic- 
tate on  what  terms  each  unit  would  set- 


tle its  disputes.  The  UAW-CIO  could 
furnish  statistical  and  other  informa- 
tion, assistance,  and  advice  to  each  unit, 
but  it  could  not  control  the  bargaining. 
To  meet  such  situations  as  we  find  in 
certain  industries,  such  as  printing,  the 
building  trades,  longshoring  and  truck- 
ing, the  bill  would  allow  industry-wide 
bargaining  within  metropolitan  areas  If 
the  employees  involved  did  not  number 
more  than  500. 

Besides  limiting  Industry-wide  bar- 
gaining, this  bill  attacks  other  restraints 
of  trade,  some  of  which  we  dealt  with 
somewhat  ineffectually  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  and  others  of  which  we  in  this 
House  have  approved  in  other  bills. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act  to  forbid  these  spe- 
cific evils: 

Clause  (1)  forbids  slow-downs,  sit- 
downs.  and  John  L.  Lewis'  3-day-a-week 
kind  of  strike.  It  provides,  in  effect,  that 
when  employees  strike,  they  shall  leave 
the  plant  and  stay  out  until  the  strike 
is  settled. 

Clause  (2)  forbids  imions  to  limit  the 
nimiber  of  people  who  may  work  at  a 
t]*ade  or  calling. 

Clause  <3)  forbids  imions  to  strike  In 
order  to  fix  prices  as  they  sometimes  do. 
requiring  the  struck  employer  to  raise 
his  prices.  Clause  <3)  also  forbids 
strikes  to  force  an  employer  to  reduce  his 
output,  or  to  restrict  his  sales  to  a  cer- 
tain area  or  to  certain  persons,  or  to 
force  him  to  buy  only  from  certain 
soiu-ces.  or  to  limit  the  niunber  of  peo- 
ple who  may  engage  in  a  particular  busi- 
ness or  for  whom  employees  will  work. 

These  are  restraints  of  trade  that  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  under  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold, 
frequently  attacked,  and  did  so  success- 
fully until  the  Supreme  Court  clothed 
imions  with  almost  complete  immunity 
in  the  Carpenters  case.  We  ought  to 
take  away  this  Immunity,  which  Con- 
gress never  granted. 

Claure  (4>  forbids  feather  bedding  in 
Industry  generally,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  we  have  forbidden  it  In  the  Lea 
Act. 

Section  3  amends  the  Sherman  Act  to 
forbid  employees  of  different  employers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  employers 
themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
combining  or  conspiring  together  in  their 
collective- bargaining  activities.  It  like- 
wise forbids  an  employer  to  conspire  with 
a  labor  organization  to  fix  another  em- 
ployer's terms  of  employment  or  to  con- 
^-ol  the  terms  on  which  the  other  em- 
ployer's employees  will  settle. 

Section  3  (c)  exempts  from  the  terms 
of  the  prohibition  employee  groups  and 
employer  groups  if  the  employees  work 
in  a  single  metropolitan  district  and  do 
not  niunber  more  than  500.  It  also  ex- 
empts aflUlated  companies  and  the  em- 
ployees of  such  companies  if  the  com- 
panies may  act  in  concert  without  violat- 
ing other  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Thus,  presumably,  noncompeting  com- 
panies of  the  Bell  Telephone  System  and 
their  employees  could  lawfully  bargain 
together. 

Section  3  (d)  makes  it  clear  that  labor 
federations  and  international  imions 
may  continue  to  perform  their  usual 
functions,  such  as  organizing  employees, 


chartering  local  unions,  fumishins  in- 
formation and  advice  as  long  as  they  do 
not  control  the  bargaining  of  constituent 
units  that  are  the  representatives  of  em- 
ployees. Similarly,  employer  associa- 
tions may  perform  their  usual  functions, 
but  may  not  control  their  member's  bar- 
gaining. 

Section  3  (e)  provides  the  same  ptm- 
ishment.  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  a 
year,  that  the  Sherman  Act  provides  for 
violation  of  other  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  3  (f )  defines  certain  terms  in 
the  act. 

Sections  4.  5.  and  6  amend  section  4 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  sections  6  and  20 
of  the  Clayton  Act  and  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 16  to  the  Norris-LaOuardia  Act  to 
conspiracies  and  restraints  of  trade  that 
the  new  act  outlaws,  the  Immunities 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  without  au- 
thority from  Congress,  conferred  upon 
them. 

Section  7  amends  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  amended,  to  forbid  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  certi- 
fy a  single  representative  for  the  em- 
ployees of  two  or  more  employers  un- 
less the  employees  work  in  the  same 
metropolitan  district  and  number  500  or 
less,  or  unless  the  employees'  employers 
are  affiliated  companies  that  can  act  in 
concert  without  violating  other  provi- 
sions of  the  antitrust  laws.  Section  7 
also  allows  unions  6  months  in  which  to 
accommodate  their  bargaining  arrange- 
ments to  the  new  law,  and  provides  a 
simunary  method  by  which  they  may  do 
so. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  new  sec- 
tion 2  (b)  (3)  of  the  Sherman  Act.  for- 
bidding multiple-employer  bargaining, 
shall  not  be  eff  ^tive  until  said  6-months 
period  has  expired. 

Section  9.  taken  from  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  forbids  requiring  any  individual 
to  render  service  against  his  will,  and 
makes  the  act  wholly  inapplicable  to 
employees  who  quit  their  work  because 
of  abnormally  dangerous  working  con- 
ditions. 


A  Fatker't  Prajcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  1I*—*CHUM,1T» 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  MARTnsTof  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Oen.  Douglas  Bi4acArthur.  sol- 
dier-statesman, one  of  America's  great- 
est voices,  has  written  a  prayer  for  the 
periodical.  The  Young  Soldier.  The 
prayer  was  considered  sufficiently  im- 
pressive to  be  reported  in  the  Reader's 
Digest.  I  herewith  Include  it  in  the 
Ricoid: 

A  Patbxb'8  Psai 


(By  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur) 
Build  me  a  son,  O  Lord,  who  wtll  be  ttronj 
enough  to  know  when  he  Is  weak,  and  brave 
enough  to  face  himself  when  he  Is  afraid: 
one  who  wlU  be  proud  and  unbending  In 
honeat  defeat,  and  humble  and  gentle  In 
Victory. 


BuUd  me  a  son  wboae  wlahbon*  wUl  not 
be  where  his  backbone  stootild  be;  a  son  who 
viU  know  Thee  and  that  to  know  himself 
Is  the  foundation  stone  Ot  knowledge. 

Lead  him,  I  pray,  not  in  the  path  of  mm 
and  comfort,  but  tinder  the  sUeas  and  spur 
of  dlflkmltles  and  ehaUcnge.  Here  let  him 
leam  to  stand  up  In  the  storm:  here  let  him 
Isam  compaastop  for  those  who  fail. 

Build  BM  a  son  wbosa  bean  wUl  be  clear, 
whose  goal  wlU  be  high;  a  son  who  will  mas- 
ter himself  before  he  seeks  to  master  other 
men;  one  who  wUl  leam  to  laugh,  yet  never 
forget  how  to  weep:  one  who  will  reach  Into 
the  future,  yet  never  forget  the  past. 

And  after  all  these  things  are  hU,  add.  X 
pray,  enough  at  a  sense  of  humor,  so  that 
he  may  always  be  serious,  yet  never  take  him- 
self too  serlou:.ly.  Qlve  him  humility,  so 
that  be  may  always  remember  the  simplicity 
at  true  greatnesB,  the  open  mind  of  true  wis- 
dom, the  meekness  of  true  strength. 

Then,  I,  his  father,  wlU  dare  to  whisper, 
*7  have  not  Uved  in  valxk." 


Sicfs  to  Belter  GoTcnoMit 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  aoura  dakots 

IN  TEE  BVCATI  OP  THK  UNTTBD  STATES 

Monday.  May  5.  19St 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  mA 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkookb.  a  very  In- 
teresUng  article  enUUed  "The  Next  6 
Months  Will  Decide,"  published  in  the 
Christopher  News  Notes  for  May  1952. 
The  subtitle  is  "The  only  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  that  good 
men  do  nothing,"  which  is  a  famous  quo- 
tation from  Edmund  Burke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the  Rbookd, 
as  follows: 

Tks  Rkzt  e  If oirnis  Will  Dbciob 

"The  only  thing  neoeasary  for  the  triumph 
at  erfl  ta  that  good  men  do  nothing." — Bd- 
mund  Burke. 

The  nest  6  months  before  election  day  may 
be  the  most  Important  months  of  your  and 
your  ohUdren's  lives — maybe  even  of  the 
history  of  the  Nstlon.  It  Is  a  crticial  period 
when  you  should  vividly  and  actively  remem- 
ber that  "government  is  your  businees." 

Tee:  your  business.  Good  goveriunent 
starts  with  you — the  citlaen.  Tou  have  an 
obllffatton  before  God  and  country  to  fulfUl 
your  responsibility  as  a  voter.  That  means 
you  have  It  In  your  power  to  make  or  break 
your  eountry. 

Dont  underestimate  the  good  that  you  can 
do.  Tour  country  needs  your  support  right 
now.  more  thsm  ever  before.  But  you,  per- 
sonaiuy  and  individually,  must  decide  for 
yourself  what  you  will  do  to  strengthen 
America. 

TOO 'as  oif  Tova  oww 

Itl  entirely  up  to  you:  (a)  To  vote  as  yoa 
choose;  (b)  to  better  yoxir  own  or  any  po- 
Utlcal  psirty  you  like;  (c)  to  work  as  an  In- 
dependent voter  If  you  so  prefer;  (d)  to  act 
as  a  committee  of  one  In  stirring  up  the  tens 
of  millions  who  neglect  to  go  to  the  polls  (it 
Is  Important  that  each  be  left  perfectly  free 
to  decide  for  himself  how  to  vote). 

Thinking  people  are  generally  aware  at  the 
present  vital  need  for  poelUve,  individual 
participation  in  pubUc  affairs.  But  most 
persons  seldom  do  mors  than  complain.    In 


fact,   with   each   soocecdlng   election 
fewer  even  vote. 

The  big  hope  lies  with  the  awakening  and 
reawakening  of  millions  who  wUl  use  their 
time,  energy,  and  resources  in  a  constructive 
effort  to  save  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

LIGBT    A    CAMDLX 

*lt  is  better  to  light  one  candle  than  to 
curse  the  darkness"  is  emphasized  over  and 
over  again  by  the  Christophers.  Because  of 
this  positive,  hopeful  approach,  dose  to  700,- 
000  persons  are  now  lighting  candles  In  fields 
where,  with  Ood's  help,  they  can  do  much 
to  protect  the  best  Interests  of  all.  We  hope 
to  Increase  this  nimibor  to  1.000,000  in  the 
near  future.  We  feel  sure  that  this  million 
can  spark  an  average  of  nine  others  each — 
10  million  In  all. 

Every  move  we  have  made  for  the  past  7 
years  has  proven  the  almost  unbelievable 
power  for  active  good  In  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  American  people.  If  10.000.000  Ameri- 
cans at  the  grass  roots  can  be  stirred  up  In 
the  next  6  months  to  the  point  where  each 
feels  a  personal  responslbUlty  toward  his 
country,  they  may  weU  bring  peace  to  our 
Hatlcxi — and  the  world. 


Haadicapped  CUIdrea 
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covBuncxirr 


Here  are  12  steps,  proposed  by  the  Christo- 
phers, tiiat  you  may  find  practical  In  helping 
to  restore  the  personal  participation  on  the 
part  of  each  cltlsen  that  is  essential  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  American  Government: 

1.  Inquire  about  the  management  of  pub- 
Uc affairs  from  authoritative  sources.  Keep 
lofonned  by  reading  newspi4>ers,  magairtnes, 
etc.  Listen  to  speeches,  discussions,  and  de- 
bates and  then  form  your  owh  opinion  about 
candidates  and  Issues. 

2.  Pray  for  those  in  public  office  that  they 
may  render  conscientious  service  worthy  of 
the  responsibility  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
people. 

8.  Encourage  thoee  with  cliaracter  and 
competence  to  dedicate  themselves  to  careers 
in  pubUc  service.  Oovemment  can  never  be 
any  better  than  the  people  in  It.  Acknowl- 
edge those  In  Government  who  are  doing  a 
goo(^  hcmest  job.  Branding  all  Government 
employees  as  "no  good"  often  results  in  driv- 
ing good  workers  out. 

4.  Study  the  candidates.  Look  up  their 
past  records,  what  they  stand  for,  whether 
they  have  a  reputation  for  Uvlng  up  to  tbelr 
promises. 

ft.  Attend  precinct  conventions.  Since  the 
precinct  conventions  elect  delegates  to  the 
county  conventions,  and  they  in  turn  elect 
them  to  the  State  conventions,  yoiir  activity 
to  get  best  results  should  begin  In  the  smaU- 
eet  political  division  and  extend  to  the  top. 

6.  Participate  in  political  meetings.  Make 
your  voice  heard  in  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates and  workers  as  weU  as  in  the  forma- 
tion of  policy. 

7.  Check  on  the  voting  record  at  your 
present  representatives.  Ask  your  local 
newspapers  to  print  their  record. 

8.  Stimulate  others  to  vote  (within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  your  State  laws).  Ex- 
plain where  and  when  to  register  and  vote. 

0.  Offer  your  services  for  essential  chores 
and  "leg  work"  In  some  preelection  Job  of 
your  own  choosing.  Help  to  arrange  for 
transportation  and  baby  sitters  for  those 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  exercise 
their  prlvUege  of  voting. 

10.  Consider  legitimate  poUtlcal  activity 
■s  a  moral  obligation  to  God  and  country. 
(Failure  to  fulfill  this  responsibility  may  be 
a  serious  sin  of  omission.) 

11.  Expreas  your  preference  under  any 
circumstances.  If  your  choice  Is  limited  to 
candidates  who  are  not  Ideal,  remember  that 
a  vote  for  the  best  available  may  be  better 
than  no  vote  at  alL 

la.  Vote  for  thoee,  regardless  of  party,  who 
•tend  far  the  pi sesr  nation  of  our  divine 
heritage  of  free  constitutional  Oovemment. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 


or  MAaBACMuaai'ia 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  28. 1952 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
Intended  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  ^ 
handicapped  children.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  following  statement  by  Dr. 
Martha  Eliot,  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  tells  the  story  of  handicapped 
children  much  better  than  anything  I 
might  say.  I  am  accordingly  quoting 
from  her  remarks: 

Let's  Mau  thx  Hahdicapfkd  Cbiu>  Onb 
or  Us 

(By  Dr.  Martha  M.  Bllot) 

Child  Health  Day  on  liay  1  gives  us  • 
Chance  to  see  how  we  can  make  every  day 
of  the  year  friendship  day  lor  handicapped 
children. 

E^er  since  1928,  when  both  Hoxises  of  Con- 
gres3,  by  joint  resolution,  authorlaed  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  designate  May  1 
as  Child  Health  Day,  dtlaens  with  the  guid- 
ance and  help  of  State  health  department 
and  State  crippled  chUdren's  agencies  have 
used  this  day  as  tlie  starting  line  for  action 
to  build  better  health  for  <me  group  of 
children  or  anotlier. 

One  year,  ChUd  Health  Day  was  the  stark 
of  a  drive  to  make  sure  children  were  bn- 
munized  against  certain  contagious  diseases. 
In  another  year,  citizens  worked  to  prevent 
accidents,  which  kin  more  children  than 
any  single  disease. 

This  year,  the  Children's  Bureau  has  pro- 
posed that  ChUd  Health  Day  be  the  day  on 
which  we  focus  our  attention  on  the  many 
thousands  of  children  in  our  country  who 
have   handicapped    conditions. 

Too  much  of  the  time,  we  treat  iiandl- 
capped  chUdren  like  third-class  clthsens,  \in- 
aide  to  take  part  In  our  community  life. 
We  forget  that  they  have  the  same  feelings, 
hopes,  and  dreams  that  other  children  do. 

No  one  has  an  accurate  count  of  the  total 
number  of  such  children.  But  there  is  prob- 
ably no  adult  who  does  not  know  of  some 
child  struggling  with  a  physical,  emotional 
or  mental  dlBablllty,  who  could  be  helped  to 
live  a  more  satisfying  and  self-custainlng 
Ufe. 

Through  our  great  variety  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, and  our  smaU  but  soundly  buUt 
public  health  services,  we  already  are  trans- 
forming the  lives  of  hTindreds  of  thousands 
of  youngsters  who  have  some  kind  of  physical 
or  mental  strike  against  them.  If  you  would 
like  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  your  own 
State  for  handicapped  children,  ask  jrour 
State  crippled  clilldren's  agency. 

But  no  one  can  claim,  as  a  Nation,  we 
are  doing  aU  that  can  be  done  for  handi- 
capped chUdren. 

Few  of  us  liave  enough  professional  skill  as 
doctors,  nurses,  psychologists,  teachers,  and 
the  scores  of  other  professions  that  work  with 
children  to  give  them  technical  help. 

But  certainly  we  all  have  one  skill  we 
could  and  ahould  be  putting  to  use  for  them: 
The  skill  of  making  friends. 

For  handicapped  children  want  to  belong 
as  much  as  ottMr  children  do.  They  want 
the  chance  to  develop  their  own  initiative, 
tbelr  own  friendsliips  and  loyalties,  their 
own  Integrity. 

The  degree  to  which  any  handicapped  child 
can  make  progress  naturally  depends  on  the 
disability  he  has;  some  crippled  children  ol>* 
vloiBly  can  achieve  leas  than  others. 

But  many  more  handicapped  dklldraA 
oouid  be  helped  to  a  happier  and  more  iie»« 
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ful  life  If  more  of  us  included  more  of  them 
In  our  work  and  play  and  In  our  normal 
community  life. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  certainly  hope  that  all  of  us  will 
carefully  read,  consider,  and  follow  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  Dr.  Eliot's  state- 
ment 


DAY  Semces  ATaiUble  to  Oar  Disabled 
Veteran* 


Cat  Wbcre  It  HorU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Herald  of  April  1. 1952: 
Cut  Whzhx  It  Hurts 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  In 
Washington  has  struck  an  unintended  blow 
at  education  In  this  State  by  cutting  from 
the  Federal  funds  to  be  allotted  for  State 
relmbiirsemen^  the  whole  amount  designed 
for  vocational  distributive  education. 

Economy  Is  a  fine  thing,  but  this  Is  selec- 
tive economy,  which  is  purely  arbitrary  In 
its  target  choice.  Vocational  distributive 
education  Is  training  for  retailing,  whole- 
saling, and  other  distributive  services.  And 
the  demand  for  such  training  is  unvisually 
high  here.  It  is  estimated  that  20  percent 
of  all  Massachusetts  high  school  graduates 
enter  distributive  occupations. 

Those  who  find  employment  In  large 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments  may  get 
their  principal  training  on  the  Job.  But 
many  others  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
vocational  training  provided  in  the  schools. 
The  training  program  is  vital  to  the  area's 
many  smaU  distributive  businesses,  which 
would  not  get  expert  help  without  it. 
Training  programs  using  Federal  matching 
funds  have  been  set  up  in  no  less  than  33 
Bay  State  communities,  and  Boston  alone 
has  six  such  programs. 

It  would  be  false  economy  to  drop  voca- 
tional distributive  training  In  Massachu- 
setts schools.  And  if  Federal  financing  U 
denied,  the  money  must  be  sought  from 
some  other  source.  In  the  long  run  it  nUght 
prove  advantageous  to  Massachusetts  to  have 
the  program  reconstituted  on  a  purely  State 
and  local  basis.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
we  pay  more  out  for  the  national  program 
than  we  get  back. 

But  the  program  was  originated  15  years 
ago  under  Federal  auspices  and  Is  now  budg- 
eted in  the  expectation  of  Federal  aid.  The 
casual  and  unannounced  dropping  of  the 
program  by  House  action  would  cause  un- 
necessary dislocation  of  established  local 
plans  and  would  in  fact -be  a  breach  of  faith 
with  communities. 

If  the  program  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
States  it  should  be  with  ample  advance  no- 
tice and  with  some  preliminary  tapering  off 
of  Federal  support.  The  11,794.000.  which 
has  been  the  usual  aiuiual  outlay  for  the 
whole  coimtry.  will  not  break  the  National 
Treasxiry  for  another  year  or  two  while  bil- 
lions are  being  poured  out  for  foreign  aid, 
defense,  and  domestic  boondoggling. 

The  question  here  is  not  of  economy,  but 
of  shifting  a  useful  expenditures  from  one 
group  of  taxpayers  to  another.  We  don't 
have  to  ru&h  that  kind  of  bookkeeping  re- 
form. The  education  cut  shoiild  be  re- 
stored. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  looking 
through  the  columns  of  the  April  8,  1952. 
issue  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
semimonthly — the  official  publication  of 
the  32-year  old  congressionally  char- 
tered Disabled  American  Veterans,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  DAV.  of  which 
I  am  a  life  member — I  was  Impressed 
by  the  contents  of  the  front-page  edi- 
torial, expressing  the  distress  of  the 
DAV  over  the  failure  of  Congress  to  in- 
crease all  disability  compensation  pay- 
ments to  war-handicapF>ed  veterans  pro- 
portionately to  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

I  heartily  subscribe  to  the  viewpoint 
emphasized  by  the  DAV  tliat  all  monthly 
compensation  payments  to  America's 
disabled  war  veterans  and  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  have  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  should  be  increased 
proportionately  with  iiicreases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Otherwise,  thefr  stand- 
ards of  living  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
portionately lowered. 

OXni  COUNTBT'S  WXtTAXX  IS  LIKXXD  WTTH  THOSS 

It  is  ironic  that  many  of  those  who 
have  sacrificed  a  part  of  their  bodies  or 
of  their  health,  in  fighting  for  America's 
freedom,  should  thereby  also  have  sacri- 
ficed the  American  way  of  living.  Have 
we  so  soon  forgotten  their  sacrifices? 
Are  we  content  to  permit  America's  dis- 
abled war  veterans  to  be  relegated  to 
our  economic  scrap  pile,  to  become  mere 
forgotten  heroes?  What  must  be  the  re- 
action of  those  young  men  of  our  Na- 
tion who  observe  what  happens  to  the 
lives  of  many  of  those  Americans  who 
have  paid  the  price  of  patriotism,  by  giv- 
ing up  their  youth,  and  their  physical 
and  economic  well-being? 

The  future  welfare  of  our  country  is 
Inevitably  linked  with  the  welfare  of  its 
disabled  defenders.  Americans  who 
help  to  extend  security  for  America's 
disabled  defenders  thereby  help  to  fortify 
America's  security. 

While  America  was  engaged  in  war. 
millions  of  its  citizens  insisted  that  those 
who  returned  with  service-Incurred  dis- 
abilities must  be  adequately  provided  for 
by  a  grateful  Nation.  It  is  evident,  now, 
that  most  Americans  blandly  assume 
that  America's  disabled  veterans  are 
automatically  provided  for. 

WHT  A  DAV? 

Shortly  after  the  termination  of  World 
War  I,  increasing  scores  of  thousands  of 
distressed,  disillusioned,  disabled  war 
veterans  found  themselves  baffled  in  their 
efforts  to  procure  needed  assistance  from 
one  or  more  of  the  five  Federal  agencies, 
which  then  had  jurisdiction  over  various 
phases  of  governmental  benefits  for  dis- 
abled veterans.  Assuming  that  th3  Gov- 
ernment was  providing  for  them,  no  pri- 


vate association  was  prepared  effectively 
to  help  these  disabled  war  heroes  with 
their  perplexing  problems.  This  sad 
situation  resulted  in  the  lormation  in 
1920  of  the  Disabled  Amerlcaa  Veterans, 
dedicated  to  the  program  of  helping  dis- 
abled veterans  to  help  themselves. 

The  DAV  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit 
organization,  composed  exclusively  of 
those  American  citizens,  of  every  race. 
color,  and  creed,  who  have  been 
woimded,  gassed,  injured,  or  disabled  by 
reason  of  active  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
coiuitry  allied  with  it.  during  time  of 
war. 

Chartered  by  special  act  of  Congress, 
the  DAV  has  pursued  the  ona-purpose 
program  of  extending  expert,  personal- 
ized services  to,  for,  and  by  America's 
disabled  defenders. 

PBxacAiT  rvtromt  or  day 

OfBcially  recognized  in  several  Federal 
laws  as  a  spokesman  for  America's  dis- 
abled veterans,  the  DAV  specializes  In 
skilled  services  to  handicapped  ex-serv- 
icemen and  their  dependents.  Its  ex- 
perts frequently  propose  corrections. 
modifications,  and  changes  in  the  poli- 
cies and  procedures  affecting  America's 
disabled  defenders  and  their  dependents. 

The  DAV's  personalized  helping-hand 
services.  /:oordinated  at  the  National, 
State,  and  local  levels,  facilitate  the  dif- 
ficult transition  of  individual  war  dis- 
abled veterans  from  physical  incapacity 
toward  physical  and  occupational  reha- 
bilitation. It  helps  them  to  become  ad- 
Justed  as  self-sustaining  civiliana. 

Experienced  national  DAV  service  of- 
ficers act  without  fee,  as  attorneys-in- 
fact  for  disabled  veterans.  In  the  proper 
preparation,  presentation,  and  prosecu- 
tion of  their  Just  claims  for  various  types 
of  governmental  benefits  to  which  they 
may  be  lawfully  and  equitably  entitled — 
hospitalization,  medical  treatment,  com* 
pensation.  vocational  training,  and 
placement  into  suitable  Jobs. 

Employment  officers  in  DAV  State  de- 
partments and  local  chapters  throughout 
the  country  carry  out  the  organization's 
objective  of  finding  the  Job  to  fit  the 
man  or  the  man  to  fit  the  job.  DAV  em- 
ployment officers  work  closely  with  all 
public  and  private  agencies— National 
State,  and  local— toward  utilization,  in 
useful  self-sustaining  jobs,  of  the  re- 
maining abilities  of  America's  war- 
handicapped  veterans. 

GOVEXNMENTAL     VOtZTTTa     AXX     HOT     AUTOMATIC 

Our  Government  does  not  automati- 
cally award  benefits  to  war  disabled  vet- 
erans. Each  one  must  first  file  his  claim, 
and  entitlement  must  be  positively 
proven,  under  one  or  more  of  the  some 
1.000  pertinent  laws,  administered  pri- 
marily by  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Administra  tion. 

Acting  as  the  defendant,  the  judge, 
and  the  jury  for  all  veterans'  claims, 
the  Government  cannot  also  effectively 
act  as  attorney-in-fact  for  a  claimant, 
nor  can  It  properly  prosecute  claims 
against  itself.  The  burden  of  positively 
proving  entitlement  rests  with  the  claim- 
ant. 


In  1945,  the  DAV  initiated  the  program 
of  training  selected  World  War  II  handi- 
capped veterans  toward  the  objective  of 
becoming  full  time  national  service  offi- 
cers, under  the  provisions  of  Pubhc  Law 
No.  16  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  After  two  13- 
week  semesters  of  instruction  In  aca- 
demic courses,  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity In  Washington.  D.  C.  as  planned 
by  DAV  experts,  they  then  received  18 
months  of  on-the-job  placement  train- 
ing in  three  different  locations,  imder 
old-time  experienced  national  service 
officers. 

Inasmuch  as  all  DAV  service  officers 
are  themselves  war  disabled  they  can 
more  imderstandably  help  other  handi- 
capped war  veterans  to  surmount  their 
complicated  technical  problems  and 
physical  handicaps. 

An  important  service  is  to  assist  de- 
serving veterans  in  establishing  proof  of 
war-service  connections  for  disabilities 
that  develop  to  a  handicapping  degree 
only  in  later  years.  Although  procure- 
ment of  pertinent  fact-finding  evidence, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  very  diffi- 
cult, persistent  DAV  service  officers  are 
frequently  successful  In  helping  dis- 
heartened disabled  veterans  to  prove 
service  connections  of  their  service-in- 
curred handicaps. 

Long  ago.  the  DAV  achieved  the  en- 
viable reputation  of  maintaining  the 
largest  staff,  among  the  veterans'  organ- 
izations, of  full-time  National  service 
officers,  all  expertly  trained  and  emi- 
nently qualified.  Their  full-time  activi- 
ties are  supplemented  by  the  volunteer 
and  part-time  service  officers  of  some 
3.000  DAV  chapters  in  this  country 
and  in  several  of  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions. 

DAV's  MATioN-wms  BTr-vp  OF  sxsvicx  omcxxs 
DAV  national  service  officers  are  lo- 
cated in  all  of  the  68  regional.  5  district 
and  the  central  offices  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  which  furnishes  office 
facilities  for  them.  As  accredited  repre- 
aentatlves.  they  are  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  otherwise  confidential  claim 
records  of  individuals  whose  powers-of- 
attomey  they  hold.  They  also  extend 
personalized  services  to  veteran  patients 
in  the  VA.  Army,  Navy,  and  contract 
hospitals  throughout  the  country. 

AMirXTAI.    aXPOKTS    TO    XXtfTTID    STATXa    COMCBZSS 

The  service  activities  of  its  staff  of 
more  than  200  full-tline  national  service 
officers  are  coordinated  through  its  na- 
tional director  of  claims,  Mr.  Cicero  F. 
Hogan. 

The  DAVs  national  service  headquar- 
ters \s  maintained  at  1701  Eighteenth 
Street  NW..  Washington  9,  D.  C. 

A  complete  account  of  all  such  activl- 
ties,  including  a  detailed  audited  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  DAV,  appears  in  the  DAV's  annual 
year-end  report  to  Congress,  which  la 
printed  as  a  separate  House  document 
by  the  United  States  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

Each  such  report  includes  the  proceed- 
Ings  of  the  preceding  national  conven- 
tion, including  the  resolutions  adopted 
as  to  the  many  unsolved  problems  per<- 
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tainlng  to  disabled  war  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  Also  included  is  the 
annual  report  of  the  DAV's  incorporated 
trustee,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Service  Foundation. 

All  of  the  activities  of  the  DAV  are 
coordinated  under  its  national  com- 
mander, who  this  year  is  Ewlng  W.  Mays, 
of  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  a  fellow  double 
amputee.  Its  national  legislative  direc- 
tor Is  Mr.  Francis  M.  Sullivan,  with  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Foster  as  his  assistant.  Its 
national  director  of  employment  is  Ken- 
neth C.  Bradley,  imder  whom  Mr.  John 
W.  Burris  serves  as  national  civil  service 
officer. 

rrs  rTTNS-xAismo  KxrBOos 

The  principal  source  of  income  for  the 
DAV — outside  of  its  $1  national  per  cap- 
ita tax  and  its  $9  national  service  fee. 
imposed  on  each  member — has  been 
from  Its  Idento  tag  project,  operated  at 
its  national  headquarters,  1423  East  Mc- 
Millan Street.  Cincinnati  6.  Ohio,  by  a 
staff  of  several  hundred  disabled  veter- 
ans, their  wives  and  widows,  under  the 
DAV  national  adjutant.  Mr.  Vivian  D. 
Corbly. 

If  every  American,  who  each  year  re- 
ceives a  miniature  of  his  own  automo- 
bile license  plate  from  the  DAV.  were  to 
return  a  $1  donation,  then  the  DAV 
would  be  able  to  maintain  such  an  ade- 
quate service  staff  in  all  of  the  hospitals 
and  regional  offices  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  to  make  it  feasible  to 
extend  the  helping  hand  of  service  to 
every  disabled  veteran  in  need  of  counsel 
and  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  recipients  of 
the  Idento  tags  fail  to  respond  at  all. 
although  the  DAV  each  month  returns 
about  5,000  sets  of  keys  to  their  owners 
by  reason  of  this  Nation-wide  key  insur- 
ance project. 

SnVICX  rOtTNDATION  AIXOCATION8  TO  DAV 

Every  American  ought  to  feel  an  obli- 
gation to  respond  to  the  solicitations  for 
fimds  on  the  part  of  the  DAV,  or  of  its 
trustee,  the  DAV  Service  Foundation, 
which,  during  the  Isist  4  years,  hsis  allo- 
cated out  of  its  trust  funds  the  aggre- 
gate BMxa  of  $1,740,000  to  supplement 
the  net  income  of  the  DAV  to  help  it  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  invaluable  Na- 
tion-wide service  set-up. 

The  DAV  Service  Foundation  has  been 
enabled  to  allocate  such  substantial 
amounts  only  because  of  the  response  of 
the  general  public,  during  the  last  4 
years,  in  its  Nation-wide  words-values 
puzzle  contests,  during  the  course  of 
which  $391,927.35  has  been  paid  out  in 
prizes  to  the  several  hundreds  of  prize 
winners. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  several  other 
organizations  Imitated  this  DAV  Service 
Foundation  formula  for  raising  funds, 
the  number  of  contributing  comi)etltors 
In  its  contests  has  decreased  quite  dras- 
tically during  the  last  2  years,  according 
to  information  received  from  my  long- 
time good  friend.  Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice, 
executive  director.  He  also  told  me  that 
the  time  provided  for  original  entries 
In  its  Fifth  Annual  Puzzle  Contest — its 
80-called  Shadowgram  Puzzle  Contest- 
expired  on  April  15.  1952.  but  added  that 
official  substitute  solutions  are  receiv- 


able If  mailed  so  as  to  be  postmarked 
before  7  p.  m..  May  31.  1952.  together 
with  entry  fee  contributions,  to  enable 
the  contestant  to  compete  in  additional 
prize  groups. 

By  making  payment  of  an  entry  fee 
contribution  of  $3,  $6  and /or  $9,  each 
contestant  makes  himself  eligible  to 
compete  for  one  of  the  150  cash  prizes 
in  each  of  the  three  prize  groups  pro- 
vided as  to  each  such  three  entry  fee 
classifications.  The  top  cash  prize  in 
each  of  the  three  prize  groups  is  1,000 
times  the  amount  of  the  entry  fee  paid 
by  the  contestant.  Thus  the  contestant 
can  make  himself  eligible  to  compete  for 
the  top  prize  in  each  of  the  three  prize 
groups,  totaling  $18,000.  by  contributing 
the  required  entry  fees  of  $3.  $6.  and/or 
$9,  totaUng  $18. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  financial 
needs  of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, as  well  as  because  of  the  higher 
prizes  thereby  competed  for,  it  Is  hoped 
that  most  of  the  Shadowgram  contest- 
ants will  have  become  $18  contributors 
by  the  end  of  May. 

My  long  personal  acquaintanceship 
with  the  foundation's  executive  secre- 
tary. Millard  W.  Rice — formerly  a  na- 
tional commander  and  national  service 
director  of  the  DAV,  as  well  as  national 
legislative  director  of  the  VFW — I  feel 
certain  that  Its  puzzle  contests  have 
been  honestly  conducted,  with  all  deci- 
sions made  objectively  and  impartially, 
v^thout  any  consideration  whatsoever  as 
to  the  location,  race,  creed,  color,  or 
economic  or  educational  status  of  the 
respective  contestants,  but  only  on  the 
basis  of  their  relative  skills,  in  conform- 
ance with  the  instructions,  rules,  and 
conditions  of  each  contest. 

IVICB  rOVMDATIOKt 


WHT   A   DAV 

Back  in  1931.  the  DAV  decided  that 
the  potential  donors  who  support  its 
service  program  should  have  the  assur- 
ance of  a  continuity  of  policy  as  to  the 
expenditure,  by  the  DAV.  of  all  funds 
contributed.  Therefore,  the  DAV 
formed  a  trusteeship,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  known  as  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Service  Foundation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  DAV  Serv- 
ice Foimdation  is  to  receive  donations 
from  soclal-mlnded  Americans,  and  then 
periodically  to  make  allocations,  from  its 
accumulated  trust  funds,  to  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  DAV  to  enable  it  to 
continue  to  maintain  and  further  ex- 
pand its  Nation-wide  set-up  of  full-time, 
expert  national  service  officers,  nation-^ 
al  civil-service  officers,  and  national  em-' 
ployment  officers. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  carry  on  its 
service  activities  adequately  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities assumed,  the  DAV,  it  has 
been  estimated,  should  be  enabled  to  ex- 
pand its  service  budget  up  to  at  least 
$3,000,000  per  year. 

The  DAV  Service  Foimdation  could 
give  assurance  to  the  DAV  to  so  expand 
its  personalized  service  activities,  which 
each  year  directly  benefits  scores  of 
thousands  of  discouraged  disabled  veter-' 
ans.  only  by  building  up  Its  trust  funds  to 
a  total  of  at  least  $50,000,000. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  trust  agreement 
with  the  DAV.  all  foundation  funds  are 
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placed  Into  separate  State  trust-fund  ae> 
counts,  according  to  the  States  of  origin 
of  the  funds  raised. 

nnsTzzs  or  skbvick  voomvatiom 

The  activities  of  the  foundation  are 
under  the  supenrision  of  13  tnistees,  10 
of  whom  each  serve  for  5-year  periods, 
2  expiring  each  year,  with  the  other  3 
consisting  of  the  incumbent  national 
commander  and  the  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional finance  committee  of  the  DAV. 
and  one  other. 

The  president  of  the  foundation  Is 
Miles  H.  Draper,  a  prominent  attorney 
and  friend  of  mine,  of  Tampa,  Fla.  MaJ. 
Oen.  Irving  J.  PhiUipson.  of  New  York 
City,  director  of  industrial  relations  of 
Botsmy  Mills,  is  chairman  of  the  founda- 
tion's finance  and  budget  committee, 
with  Lewis  L.  Clarke,  former  president 
of  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank  of  New  York  City  and  trustee  of 
the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  and  Arthur 
W.  Procter.  New  York  attorney,  as  fel- 
low members. 

Daniel  W.  Bell,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Security  it  Trust  Co..  of  Washing- 
too.  D.  C.  Is  the  chairman  of  the  foun- 
dation's trust  fund  investment  com- 
mittee. 

The  other  trustees  are  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Hines.  former  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Washington,  D.  C;  Rob- 
ert K.  Christenberry.  boxing  commis- 
sioner for  the  State  of  New  York  and 
manager  of  the  Astor  Hotel  in  New  York 
City;  John  L.  Oolob.  DAV  past  national 
commander  and  an  insurance  broker 
In  Hlbbing,  Minn.;  Boniface  R.  Maile. 
DAV  past  national  commander  and  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Detroit.  Mich.; 
Laurence  Curtis,  former  State  treasurer 
and  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Boston. 
Mass.;  James  L.  Monnaham.  DAV  past 
national  commander  and  presently  the 
national  service  ofBcer  and  department 
adjutant  at  Fort  Snelling.  Minn.;  plus 
the  national  commander,  Ewing  W. 
Mays,  and  the  chairman  of  the  DAV  na- 
tional finance  c<»nmlttee,  Mr.  Frank 
Seklns.  during  their  incumbency  in  such 
ofBees. 

The  DAV  Service  Foundation  main- 
tains ofllces  at  808  Seventeenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  and  also  at 
11  West  Forty-second  Street.  New  York 
36,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLIC   BUPPUKT 


Every  social-minded  individual  and 
eorpoiration  has  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
port the  important  work  of  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation  through  generous 
donations  of  money,  real  or  personal 
property,  shares  of  corporation  common 
stock,  preferred  stock,  bonds,  and  deben- 
tures, assignment  of  Government  bonds. 
designation  in  insurance  policies  and 
wills,  by  purchase  of  its  permanent  per- 
aonallzed  service  plaques,  by  becoming  a 
contributing  competitor  in  Its  annual 
puzzle  contests,  and  by  other  methods. 

Other  constructive  plans  for  raising 
funds  are  now  being  considered  by  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation.  If  the  publio 
Is  fully  informed  of  the  purpose  for 
which  stich  funds  are  needed,  a  generous 
response  should  follow. 

KMOOSSKMCMTS 

Among  the  many  endorsements  of  the 
programs  and  purposes  of  the  Disabled 


American  Veterans  and  of  the  DAV  Serv- 
ice Foundation  I  quote  a  few: 

Gen.  Carl  R.  Gray.  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs: 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  receiving 
valued  cooperation  from  veterans'  organlza- 
tions,  employers,  and  public  and  prlvata 
agencies.  •  •  •  The  help  aff carded  by  tha 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Is  an  essential 
part.     •     •     • 

I  know  what  the  cooperation  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  meant  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  fulfllllng  its 
mission.  I  am  sure  that  the  help  that  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Serrlce  Founda- 
tion gives  to  our  disabled  veterans  is  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  cause  of  veteraos' 
affairs. 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  former  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs: 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  repreeenta 
In  its  name,  in  Its  purpose,  and  its  accom- 
plishments those  veterans  who  have  been  dis- 
abled in  the  service  of  their  country.  They — 
more  than  any  others — deserve  first  call  on 
all  we  can  do. 

The  DAV  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  in 
this  Important  work.  We  welcomed  this 
help  In  the  past.  We  count  confidently  on 
It  for  the  future. 

O.  W.  Clark,  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration: 

The  Job  of  providing  physical  and  occu- 
pational rehabilitation  for  America's  war- 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans  can  be  ac- 
complished only  with  the  effective  cooper- 
ation of  many  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, citizens,  and  employers.  Among  tbe 
cooperating  associations,  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  has  been  outstanding. 

Tbe  DAV  helps  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  help  America's  war-disabled  vet- 
erans. Its  incorporated  trustee,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Service  Founda- 
tion. In  turn  helps  the  DAV  to  maintain  ita 
Nation-wide  set-up  of  nearly  300  f\ill-tim« 
trained  national  service  officers.  Their  tech- 
nical Information,  advice,  and  assistance  to 
individual  disabled  veterans,  and  their  prac- 
tical liaison  with  governmental  agencies  and 
prospective  employers,  has  been  of  such  great 
value  as  to  have  Justified  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  furnishing  office  facilities 
for  them,  In  all  of  its  regional,  dlBtrlct.  and 
central  offices. 

Generous  publio  support  of  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation  wlU  aEsure  continuance 
of  the  DAV's  valuable  service  activities  for 
the  benefit  of  America's  war-wounded  and 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower: 

I  am  delighted  to  bear  that  you  are  taking 
effective  steps  to  raise  substantial  sums  for 
this  purpose.  Tour  efforts  will  be  fully  re- 
warded in  the  lasting  appreciation  of  veter- 
ans who  wlU  have  sacrificed  so  much  for 
the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

Gen.  Douglas  A.  MacArthur: 

I  accept  life  membership  In  the  Disabled 

American  Veterans  with  a  sense  of  distinc- 
tion. Membership  In  no  group  in  the  world 
carries  greater  honcv  than  does  membership 
In  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

William  Green,  president.  American 
Federation  of  Labor: 

Be  assured  that  we  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  who  have  long  relied  upon 
the  principle  that  unity  develops  strength 
look  with  favor  upon  the  valuable  service- 
giving  activities  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization. 

Philip  Miuray,  president.  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations: 

This  is  to  express  my  appreciation  for  th« 
Important  work  undertaken  by  the  DAV,  on 


behalf  of  thaw  who  have  given  more  to  their 
country  than  can  ever  be  fuUy  rapakL  La- 
bor's heart  goes  out  to  the  disabled  veterans, 
many  of  whom  come  from  its  own  ranks,  and 
we  are  eager  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
those  handicapped  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents to  secure  the  fair  and  generous 
treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Editorial,  the  New  York  Times: 

The  MaUoa's  firsk  obUgatkn  sorriy  is  to 
stand  by  Its  fighting  men  disabled  In  the 
line  ot  duty.  The  DAV's  success  In  this 
drive  should  be  desired  by  all  cltlsens,  for 
an  adequate  DAV  staff  will  mean  that  those 
who  have  bravely  fought  and  bled  for  \ia 
aU  WlU  not  be  disinherited  and  forgotten. 

The  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt: 

The  purpose  of  your  Nation-wide  rehabUl- 
tatlon  program  *  *  *  to  extend  needed 
assistance  to  members  of  our  Armad  Forces 
who  became  disabled,  as  well  as  to  disabled 
veterans  of  the  World  War  and  their  de- 
pendents, is.  Indeed,  a  worthy  one  and  merits 
the  full  support  of  our  cltlsens. 

President  Harry  Truman: 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are  per- 
forming a  most  useful  function  In  helping 

disabled     comrades     to    help     themselves. 

•     •     • 

Surely,  In  this  postwar  reeoo  version  pe- 
riod there  is  no  more  important  and  timely 
work  to  be  done  than  that  of  asalstlng  dis- 
abled veterans.  All  Americans  should  co- 
operate In  tbe  great  task  of  helping  these 
veterans  to  make  as  complete  a  transition 
as  possible  to  productive  dvUian  life. 

Oea  J.  M.  Wainwrlght.  past  national 
commander,  DAV: 

"The  DAV  nialntalns  a  Nation-wide  staff  at 
trained  service  officers.  These  men.  dis- 
abled veterans  themselves,  are  on  ooostant 
duty  In  all  Veterans'  Administration  of- 
fices •  •  •  to  help  their  dlasbled  bud- 
dies with  all  their  problems  •  •  •  em- 
ployment, compensation,  insurance,  hcs- 
pitaUsatlon.  and  social.  They  have  rendered 
effective,  material  assistance  to  more  than  a 
million  disabled  veterans  In  their  fight  to  ra- 
galn  independence,  security,  and  happiness, 
to  again  lead  normal,  wholesome.  producUvs 
Uvea. 

8o.  as  a  good  American,  will  you  coopcrata 
by  helping  us  to  continue  this  vital,  hu- 
manitarian work  for  tbe  boys  wbo  fought 
for  you? 

Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  who  are  grateful 
for  the  sacrifices  of  America's  disabled 
veterans  will  generously  support  the  vi- 
tally  important  service  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans Service  Foundation. 


Seinre  of  the  Sted  laAuMtrj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  YURSELL 

OP  njjifois 

ZN  THE  EOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  S,  1952 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  very  ably  written  editorial  by 
E  M.  Jones,  publisher  of  the  Salem  Re- 
pubUcan.  Salem,  HI.,  on  April  39.  He 
comments  on  the  President's  seizure  of 
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tiie  steel  industry  and  the  decision  of 
Judge  David  A.  Pine. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  find  it  worthy  of  their  thought  and 
study: 

The  verdict  that  United  SUt  s  Judge  David 
A  Pine  rendered  Tuesday  afternoon  will 
become  an  epic  In  our  history.  Judge  Pine 
clearly  ruled  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  possess  inherent  powers 
claimed  for  him  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

Judge  Pins  ruled  that  the  powers  of  the 
President  are  Umited  and  prescrilied  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  are  the 
powers  of  the  legislature  and  the  powers  of 
the  Judiciary.  Judge  Pine  noted  that  in  the 
dispute  between  the  steel  corporations  and 
the  steel  workers  President  Truman  did  not 
exercise  the  procedures  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  decision. 
Judge  Pine  ruled  the  seizure  of  the  steel 
mUls  by  the  President  was  unconstitutional 
and  ordered  their  return  to  the  steel 
companies. 

The  steel  crisis  was  a  culmination  of  a 
series  of  bureaucratic  acts.  One  bureau  (or 
conunlsslon)  said  the  workers  were  entitled 
to  certain  increases  in  pay,  and  the  union 
ahop.  Another  said  the  steel  Industry 
should  grant  all  of  this  without  an  increase 
in  the  selling  price  of  steel.  This  Ister  de- 
cision was  modified  to  allow  up  to  $3  per  ton 
increase  but  spokesman  for  the  industry  cal- 
culated Increases  up  to  tia  per  ton  were 
necessary  to  offset  the  Increass  in  wages 
proposed. 

The  operators  of  the  steel  mUls  apparently 
agreed  that  the  workers  were  entitled  to  in- 
creases in  pay  but  insisted  they  must  raise 
tbe  price  of  steel  to  offset  the  increased  costs 
of  production. 

"The  union -shop  clause  became  an  issue 
when  it  was  Included  In  a  bureaucratic  rec- 
ommendation. This  move  was  made  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  question  of  a  union  shop 
be  decided  by  the  workers  at  an  open  election 
conducted  by  specialized  Government  em- 
ployees. 

The  entire  series  of  events  In  the  steel 
argument  is  Just  another  of  the  many  ex- 
amples ot  the  New-Deal  Fair-Deal  adminis- 
trations of  the  past  generation  to  force  gov- 
ernment by  men  in  office  in  place  of  govern- 
ment by  law.  Our  daily  living  Is  subjected 
now  to  bureaucratic  rules  and  decisions  that 
were  considered  impossible  before  the  ad- 
vent ot  tbs  ultragovemment  of  the  past  20 
years. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Pine  should  be  the 
starting  point  for  the  Republicans  to  stage 
a  real  crusade  this  year  rather  than  a  cam- 
paign. The  Republicans  should  openly  fight 
to  restore  operations  of  our  Oovemment  to 
a  government  by  law,  to  a  government  that 
Is  responsible  to  the  people,  to  a  govern- 
ment that  wUl  protect  the  freedoms  of  our 
people  and  respect  the  property  rights  of 
the  people,  to  a  government  that  will  not 
tolerate  the  Coplons.  Hlase.-  and  their  crowd, 
to  a  government  that  respects  and  protects 
a  free  press  and  believes  In  publication  of 
aU  the  facts  svirroundlng  government. 

It  Is  the  Judgment  of  many  people  that 
should  the  Republicans  fall  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent this  year,  then  our  traditional  American 
freedoms  wUl  bs  Irreparably  ctirtalled  and 
we  wUl  rapidly  become  a  socialistic  state 
ruled  by  bureaucratic  edicts  rather  than  by 
law. 

We  are  certain  that  even  organized  labor 
does  not  want  this.  They  know  that  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  can  curtaU  their  ac- 
tivities as  weU  ss  Ute  actloiu  of  mlU  owners. 
Unions  can  be  seised  Jiut  the  same  as  indus- 
tries. If  our  Constitution  is  not  upheld. 

We  hope  that  the  people  dir^'^iing  the 
RepubUcan  campaign   will  forget  any  pos- 


slbUlty  that  they  will  be  rewarded  with  plush 
Jobs,  but  will  dedicate  themselves  to  a  cru- 
sade to  return  the  American  Oovemment 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  tradi- 
tional government  by  law,  and  thus  secure 
for  our  future  generations  the  liberties  we 
have  enjoyed  in  our  brief  lifetime. 

We    earnestly    beseech    God's    help    for 
success. 


The  Townsend  Piaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  S.  1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  call  attention  to  a  radio  speech  de- 
livered recently  by  a  constituent.  Eva 
Comwell,  of  Mason  City.  Iowa,  who  has 
given  yeoman  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
Townsend  plan  in  Iowa  and  the  Midwest. 

The  speech  follows: 

To  the  listeners  of  the  radio  audience,  to- 
night we  shall  have  another  talk  on  the 
Townsend  plan.  The  Townsend  plan,  as  you 
know,  is  a  proposed  Federal  law  calling  for 
a  program  of  mutual  insurance  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  two  ways  every  citizen  wotild  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  Dtiring  his  produc- 
tive years  he  would  pay  a  small  tax  on  his 
earnings.  When  no  longer  able  to  work,  he 
would  receive  a  pension. 

Three  classes  of  people  would  get  these 
pensions :  ( 1 )  All  persons  60  years  of  age  and 
older  provided  they  have  retired;  (2)  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  regardless 
of  age:  (3)  widows  with  dependent  chU- 
dren  18  years  of  age  or  younger.  This  is  not 
a  borrow-and-spend  Idea.  It  would  be  oper- 
ated on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Nothing  in 
the  plan  would  authorize  the  use  of  bor- 
rowed money.  The  Townsend  leaders  pro- 
pose that  all  business  and  industry  be  taxed 
3  percent  of  its  monthly  gross  income.  Indi- 
vidual Income  would  be  taxed  3  percent,  too, 
but  individuals  would  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation on  the  first  $250  they  earned  each 
month  ($3,000  a  year).  The  3  percent  thus 
collected  from  business  and  individuals 
would  be  placed  in  a  Federal  Insurance  fund 
to  be  used  for  nothing  else  but  the  payment 
of  pensions. 

You  ask  "How  much  they  will  be"?  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  do  not  want  pen- 
sions to  be  static. 

When  times  are  good  and  prices  are  high, 
this  gross  Income  tax  will  realize  a  very  large 
sum.  and  of  course,  pensions  will  be  high. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  business  is  slack  and 
prices  low.  the  groes  income  tax  will  bilng  in 
less  and  pensions  wlU  be  less,  so  no  figure  of 
the  exact  amount  can  be  given  because  the 
Government  has  never  given  precise  statis- 
tics on  gross  annual  income,  the  basis  upon 
which  the  groes  income  tax  would  be  levied. 
The  best  estimates  show  that  in  the  year 
1951  pensions  would  have  ranged  between 
$175  and  $200  a  month.  We  are  told  that 
these  estimates  were  based  upon  volume  of 
business  done,  level  of  prices,  turnover  of 
money  and  so  on.  The  gross  Income  tax  pro. 
posed  In  this  plan.  Instead  of  being  a  burden 
on  business,  would  be  a  boon  because  the 
money  would  immediately  go  back  into  the 
channels  of  trade  thus  Increasing  the  vol- 
ume of  business,  so  why  wouldn't  an  army 
of  cash  buyers  be  a  tremendous  boost  to  busi- 
ness? Well,  some  one  says:  "As  long  as  we 
have  social  security  why  do  we  need  tbe 
Townsend  plan"? 


Even  though  the  amendments  in  1950  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  Increased  the  bene- 
fits paid,  also  Increased  the  coverage.  It  is  a 
long  ways  from  being  adequate,  noble  as  Its 
.  alms  may  have  been.  At  present  the  month- 
ly average  is  about  $45.  In  many  Instances 
that  amount  would  hardly  pay  the  rent  for 
one  who  can  no  longer  work,  and  what  about 
the  food  and  clothing?  Besides  paying 
higher  pensions,  under  the  Townsend  biU 
age  60  Instead  of  65  is  when  you  would  start 
getting  your  monthly  check. 

The  Townsend  plan  advocates  equal  pen- 
sions to  all,  where  social  security  excludes 
miUions  who  must  rely  upon  charity  If  they 
have  no  savings  or  other  resources.  More 
than  3,000,000  Americans  are  now  on  old-age 
assistance.  Under  our  plan  these  3,000,000 
would  -ecelve  their  pensions  as  a  nuitter  of 
right — no  pauper's  oath,  no  alien  law  as  is 
practiced  under  the  old-age  assistance  di- 
vision of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Next,  what 
about  private  Insurance?  Well  plenty  of 
people  bought  $100  a  month  annuities  back 
In  1932.  Today,  20  years  later  they  are  col- 
lecting their  $100  only  to  find  that  It  Is  worth 
only  $40  or  $50  In  terms  of  the  purchasing 
power  their  money  had  20  years  ago  when 
they  took  out  their  Insurance. 

Someone  asks,  "Where  does  the  taxpayer 
come  In?"  The  taxpayer  surely  would  stand 
to  benefit,  since  Industry  and  agriculture 
would  be  provided  with  a  permanent  ofxarkut 
for  the  things  that  industry  and  agrla|i|)t\ire» 
produce.  Also  the  taxpayer  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  an  adequate  pension  program 
is  a  must.  One  reason  a  larger  percentage 
of  our  population  Is  In  the  upper  age  brack- 
ets. In  1850  1  In  38  Americans  was  past  66 — 
today  1  in  13. 

How  do  you  Intend  to  maintain  a  strong 
national  economy  when  a  growing  nimiber 
of  people  are  without  the  purchasing  power 
to  buy  the  things  that  industry  and  agrl- 
cultx^e  produce? 

We  hear  a  lot  about  production:  why  not 
hear  more  about  consumption  that  matches 
production?  We  certainly  don't  have  that 
today.  The  enforced  spending  clause  In  our 
bUl  Is  designed  to  encourage  the  constant 
turnover  of  money.  When  people  hoard 
money  business  suffers.  When  people  spend 
the  merchants  prosper  and  workers  are  kept 
busy  replenishing  the  needs  of  the  retailers. 
The  WaU  Street  Joiirnal  recently  warned 
Its  business  and  Industrial  readers  that  with 
the  aging  of  the  population  America's  spend- 
ing habits  are  changing.  It  stated  that  alert 
businessmen  will  find  a  vsst  new  market  In 
the  spending  by  the  aged  especially  as  pen- 
sions grow  bigger.  Notice  that  wording  "as 
pensions  grow  bigger,"  for  It  Is  only  then 
that  the  vast  new  market  profitable  to  busi- 
ness will  come  Into  being.  There  may  be  a 
golden  chance  to  cash  In  on  this  population 
trend  provided  businesses  slant  their  wares 
to  meet  the  desires  of  a  maturing  people. 
If  the  population  Increases  as  Government 
experts  predict.  In  1980  one  out  of  every 
seven  persons  will  be  65  or  older.  Today 
some  12.000,000  Americans  or  1  out  of  every 
13  are  66  or  over.  The  twin  Townsend  bUls, 
H.  R.  2678  and  2679,  are  now  resting  In  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  If  the 
committee  refuses  to  release  the  bill  the  only 
alternatives  the  sponsors  of  the  bUl  have 
Is  to  Initiate  a  discharge  petition  to  force 
the  committee  to  release  the  bUl. 

The  discharge  petition  must  be  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Hoxise. 
that  is  218  Members  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Latest  reports,  the  Townsend  discharge 
petition  4  now  has  173  signers,  lacking  45  of 
the  required  number. 

At  this  point  it  needs  to  be  explained  that 
when  a  Congressman  signs  a  discharge  peti- 
tion It  In  no  way  indicates  his  stand  on  tbs 
biU  or  how  he  will  vote  for  It,  if  and  wben  It 
comes  up  for  a  vote.    It  simply 
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he  beUeves  tbe  bm  In  questton  should  h« 
presented  to  the  House  for  dlacuaslon  and  a 
fair  TOte.  80  It  Is  only  fair  play  for  any  Con- 
greasman  to  sign  a  discharge  petition,  even 
though  he  may  be  much  c^^Msed  to  the  bill 
concerned. 

Congressman  H.  R.  Oaoes,  of  this  district, 
signed  the  petition  long  ago. 

In  the  Blghty-flTBt  Congress  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  was  ordered  by  a  TOte  of 
80  to  0  to  make  a  full  and  ownplete  study  of 
social  security  and  of  the  Townsend  plan. 
Twenty-live  thousand  dcdlars  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  committee  for  that  purpoee.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  13  United  States 
SenatOTs,  Senator  GBoaos  and  Senator  Mil- 
LZXXN  being  the  key  men. 

Last  October  the  Jenner  amendment  rode 
in  on  the  tax  bUl  and  became  law.  This  law 
permits  the  State  legUlatures  to  make  a  pub- 
lic record  the  names  of  welfare  recipients. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Townsend  <»ganiaatlon 
bitterly  opposes  this  amendment,  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights  gives  everyone  a  right  to  personal 
privacy,  and  public  display  of  welfare  Infor- 
mation is  an  intrusion  upon  that  right;  also. 
President  TTvunan  was  outspoken  in  his  op- 
position to  the  practice. 

This  story  comes  from  Tpsllantl,  Mleh.,  of 
a  man  73  years  crid  who  found  that  the  $70 
a  month  old-age  Insurance  that  he  received 
was  not  sufflclent  for  him  and  his  wife  to  live 
on,  so  te  took  part-time  work  with  a  lumber 
o*mpttS'"and  earned  $80  63  1  month— <S 
cents  more  than  allowed  under  the  Social 
Secizrlty  Act.  Later  on  he  found  other  part- 
time  work  and  was  given  sandwiches  for 
lunch.  The  social-security  bosses  figured  la 
the  value  of  tbe  sandwiches  and  found  that 
the  man  once  again  had  gone  over  the  $50 
mark,  so  because  of  the  63  cents  1  month  and 
the  sandwiches  given  him  a  later  month.  th» 
social -aec\irlty  bosses  cut  his  $70  a  month 
pension  few  3  mtmths.  which  cost  the  old 
man  a  total  of  $210.  This  could  not  happen 
under  the  Townsend  plan. 

Another  sad  story  by  Dick  Rellly,  of  the 
Schenectady  Union  Star,  tells  of  a  WUllam 
Beyer,  old,  blind,  and  now  dead.  He  had  lost 
his  health  and  existed  In  a  smaU.  poorly 
lighted.  Ill-kept  room.  The  worst  blow  fell 
wb«n  the  old  man  went  blind,  but  he  had 
one  thing  left — his  pride — and  because  of 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  a  pau- 
per's burial,  so  he  began  to  skimp  on  the  dole 
he  rseelTSd  from  the  welfare  department. 
No  one  ever  knew  how  long  that  went  on. 
how  long  he  skimped  or  went  without  food  to 
eke  out  enough  for  a  decent  burial.  And 
finally  he  had  enough.  One  day  a  handy  man 
found  his  body  in  a  hotel  room.  He  had 
been  there  alone  and  dead  at  least  2  days. 
The  police  found  his  money — $54<5.51  wrapped 
tightly  in  old  cigaret  packages,  but  even  in 
death.  WUUam  Beyer  met  defeat.  The  fu- 
neral for  which  he  bad  saved  so  long  and 
painfully  was  not  to  be.  Since  the  welfare  de- 
partment had  been  supporting  him.  it  auto- 
matically wUI  lay  claim  to  the  money.  This 
is  the  regular  procedure  In  sucb  cases.  In- 
stead Of  his  private  funeral  paid  for  by  hlm- 

$eU— h«  received  $  $tan<Unl.  county-paid 

funeral.    This  is  not  the  Townsend  way. 

This  la  election  year.  It  is  best  not  to  get  a 
bit  excited  over  the  presidential  candidates 
who  issue  pious  statements  and  shed  croco- 
dile tears  because  worthy  treatment  has  not 

been  accorded  the  senior  citizens.  I  bav* 
never  read  Elsenhower's  views  on  social  secu- 
rity. You  got  a  glimpse  of  Senator  Tatt's 
Views  in  that  letter  that  some  of  you  read 
about  1  wsek  ago  In  the  Globe  Gaaette.  He 
apparently  leans  toward  a  pay-as-you-go  sys- 
tem and  favors  a  much  more  universal  sys- 
tem than  the  present,  but  it  is  a  safe  bet 
that  a  patchwork  Job  of  the  present  Social 
Security  Act  is  about  as  far  as  most  of  these 
men  would  go. 


Woik  of  Oe  Te«c«c  Coamitte* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
.  ov 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vmoonA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRS5ENTAT1VES 

Monday.  May  5,  1952 

Mr.    HARRISON    of    Virginia.    Mr. 

Speaker,  most  of  us  have  not  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  our  Texas  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Oun  E.  Teacuk, 
on  the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct  a 
Study  and  Investigation  of  the  Edu- 
cation, Training,  and  Loan  Guaranty 
Programs  of  World  War  n  Veterans. 
We  have  watched.wlth  admiration,  how- 
ever, the  painstaking  and  fair-minded 
work  of  this  group,  which  logically  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Teague  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Tkacuk  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee  have  performed  a  notable 
service  to  the  Nation  and,  particularly, 
to  tbe  veterans.  Keeping  in  mind  at 
all  times  the  Nation's  obvious  obligation 
to  those  who  have  served  it  loyally  In 
time  of  war,  the  committee  has  striven 
zealously  to  develop  all  facts  bearing  on 
the  efforts  of  some  unscrupulous,  heart- 
less persons  who  would  defraud  the  Gov. 
emment  and  deprive  the  veteran  of  the 
full  measure  of  benefits  which  a  grateful 
people  sought  to  provide. 

On  April  26,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
accompany  Mr.  TzAcxrk  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Virginia  Council  of  Administration 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  held 
in  Staunton,  Va.  His  review  of  the  work 
of  the  committee,  given  on  that  occa- 
sion, prompted  much  favorable  com- 
ment  among  the  members  of  the  VFW 
present,  and  led  to  publication  in  the 
E^vening  Leader,  a  dally  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Staunton,  of  the  followinc  weU- 
merited  editorial: 

HiGHSBOW  CiRATnfO 

"A  majority  of  the  veterans  participating 
have  benefited  from  the  educational  pro- 
gram; however,  the  minority  who  lacked  sin- 
cerity or  who  acted  in  bad  faith,  together 
with  certain  unscrupulous  school  operators 
and  Government  officials,  have  caused  a 
needless  waste  of  public  funds." 

"Needless  waste"  is  putting  It  mildly  U 

one  taices  tbe  time  to  dig  into  the  report  of 
hearings  conducted  by  tbe  House  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  Educational, 
Training,  and  Loan  Guaranty  Programs  un- 
der the  various  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
to  provide  veterans  with  educational 
opportvmltles. 

Speaking  here  Satvurday  evening  at  a  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wan  Virginia  Council  of 
Administration  dinner.  Representative  Oum 
E.  Tkagcte,  of  Texas,  chairman  of  this  select 
conunlttee,  used  the  committee  findings  as 
the  basis  of  his  address.  His  report  is  one 
which  should  cause  everybody  who  in  any 

manner  connived  to  cbeat  tbe  Government 
to  hang  his  or  her  head  In  abject  shame. 

"Exploitation  by  private  schools  has  been 
widespread,"  said  Representative  TEAcn, 
"by  resort  to  the  following  practices:  Falsi- 
fication of  cost  data,  falsification  of  attend- 
ance records;  overcharge  for  supplies,  books, 
and  tools;  billing  for  students  not  enrolled, 
and  unethical  Influence  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  State  officials."  Loose 
practices  In  crediting  veterans  with  class  at- 


teatfaoes  when  acttially  they  were  absent 
cost  the  Government  ai^roximately  •UW,- 
000,000;  and  this  was  only  (me  Item. 

"There  Is  little  question  that  the  vet- 
erans' educational  program  has  been  a  great 
benefit  to  literally  millions  of  veterans,  yet 
ther*  Is  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  frittered  away  on 
worthless  training";  and  In  ampllflratlon  at 
this  asserUon  Representative  TtaovB  told 
his  Staunton  audience  about  some  gross  s«- 
amplss  of  ebeatlnc : 

How  the  operator  of  one  school  pivchaaed 
pamphlets  from  the  Oovemaaent  at  10  eents 
a  copy,  sold  them  to  veteran  students  for 
•1,  and  charged  the  Government  $1;  how 
"pawnshop  row"  bloomed  in  various  cltlsa, 
such  places  of  business  "flUed  with  veterans' 
tools";  the  Government  buying  ths  tools 
originally,  students  or  school  officials  pawn- 
ing them,  and  then  somebody  else  would  buy 
them  and  sell  them  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment; how  quarters  of  meat,  used  In  meat- 
cutting  schools,  wotild  be  refroaen  and  sent 
from  school  to  school  (as  many  aa  thraa 
times  In  some  Instances),  the  Oovenunmt 
paying  for  the  meat  each  tlma.  Finally  the 
meat  was  sold  for  private  consumption  by 
the  school  last  using  It. 

Then  there  was  the  ease  at  tbrae  uni- 
versity profeseors  who,  with  a  trade-school 
operator  and  a  promoter.  Invested  M.000  In 
a  school  for  veterans  in  an  adjacent  Stats 
and.  after  4  years,  had  paid  Its  five  stock- 
holders tlSCJTl  In  salaries,  dlvteleiMls.  and 
expenses. 

IB  one  groap  of  41S  trade  schools  such 
unethical  practices  as  these  were  found  to 
exist:  No  attendance  records  to  aapport 
charges  for  instruction;  attendance  records 
altered;  slgnaturee  of  veterans  secured  on 
blank  reentranoe  forms  with  no  evidence  to 
shov  that  studenU  had  reentered  tralnlnc; 
veterans  enrolled  twlee  for  l<lenttcal  subjects 
under  dUTerent  courss  titles;  failure  to  In- 
terrupt students  for  noaatfndanre;  erro- 
neous dates  at  Interruption  reported  to  VA: 
absences  in  excess  of  mazlmxun  aUowcd  by 
contracts;  charges  made  for  periods  In  esc 
of  actual  hours  in  attendance. 

Representative  TkAOux's  committee 
created  August  M,  I960,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  474.  Btghty-flrst  Congress,  and 
conUnued  by  the  Bghty-eeoond  Congress 
under  authority  of  a  resolution  approvsd 
February  2.  1951.  It  completed  its  work 
and  submitted  a  voluminous  report  the  past 
February  11.  After  lU  study  and  bearings, 
documented  on  thousands  and  thousands  of 
pages  of  printed  material,  the  eonunlttee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  new  act.  rather 
than  an  amendment  to  exisUng  law,  is  de- 
sirable, and  written  eapedally  to  czund  edu- 
cational benefits  to  veterans  who  serve  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict.  Under  this  bUl 
allowance  for  tuition,  books,  and  supplies 
stUDdent  to  maintain  the  vetssan  la  train- 
ing under  average  and  reasonable  ciondltloni 
would  be  paid  directly  to  the  veteran,  rather 
tnan  to  tn«  school. 

As  tlM  Teague  report  points  out.  the  obli- 
gation of  our  Government  to  the  veteran  la 
clear.  They  deserve  the  best  medical  care 
avaUable  and  are  entitled  to  adequate  aid  In 
rehabilitation  to  a  useful  oocupattop;  en- 
titled to  a  pension  commensiirate  with  the 
degree  of  disability,  and  there  also  Is  an  obli- 
gation to  make  restitution  to  the  men  and 

wocnen  whose  education  In   normal  years  is 
Interrupted  by  military  service. 

These  things  are  granted,  but.  thanks  to 
the  Teague  committee.  Congress  ought  to  go 
along  with  it  In  exacting  a  new  training  and 
loan-guaranty  program  under  wMcto  It  wlU 
be  Impossible  to  stick  tbe 
meaning  the  taxpayirs,  including  vetcra 
for  untold  mlUlons  of  dollars  by  plain  steal- 
ing, cheatlnc,  and  other  forms  of  falsifica- 
tion. 


That  a  minority  of  veterans  and  schools 
should  havs  been  parties  to  scandalous 
revelations  unearthed  by  the  committee's 
Investigators  Is  a  serious  reflection  on  every- 
body oonooned. 


TW  S«fl  br  Wbkh  We  Uf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vnMoru 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  5,  19S2 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  value  of  sound  soil-con- 
servation practices  Is  brought  forcefully 
to  our  attention  in  times  of  disastrous 
floods.  Where  soil -saving  methods  have 
been  in  use  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
ravages  of  floods  usually  have  been  held 
down — lives,  livestock,  and  crops  have 
been  saved,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  have  been  retained  in  productive 
use. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  local 
soil -conservation  districts  have  been  co- 
operating with  the  schools  in  explaining 
and  emphasizing  principles  of  soil  con- 
servation among  our  young  people  in 
rural  areas.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  such  programs  has  been  that  car- 
ried out  by  the  Lord  Fairfax  soil- 
conservation  district,  comprising  the 
cotmUes  of  Frederick,  Clarke.  Warren, 
and  Shenandoah  in  Virginia. 

As  an  example  of  the  work  being  done, 
I  include  this  year's  prize-winning  essay 
of  Lord  Fairfax  district,  written  by  Miss 
Arbutus  Funkhouser,  a  student  at  Edin- 
burg  High  School: 

80a  Oomsbvation:  To  Uh  thb  Lams  airs 
Bavb  nn  Son. 
Soil  conservation  Is  the  proi>er  use  and 
care  of  the  land.  It  means  using  tlie  land 
to  produce  the  greatest  amounts  of  things 
most  needed,  atul  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing it  so  it  wUl  not  lose  Its  productiveness 
through  ths  years.  The  conservation  meas- 
ures used  are  being  constantly  Improved  by 
careful  reesarch  at  soil  conservation  experi- 
ment stations  and  in  soll-oonservation  dis- 
tricts thoughout  the  country — 34  soil-oon- 
servatlon  districts  in  Virginia  and  2.400  in 
the  Nation— to  meet  different  soil  and  pro- 
duction problems.  Ail  land  la  not  alike. 
Bach  field  or  acre  must  be  used  for  things  it 
Is  best  suited  for,  and  treated  according  to  Its 
needs  for  protection  and  production  of  both 
present  and  future. 

The  sou  from  which  all  of  us,  city  and 
country  people  alike,  live  is  our  Nation'i  most 
Important  resource.  Industry  and  labor, 
and  professional  people,  as  weU  as  farmers. 
liave  a  vital  stake  in  our  country's  land. 
Today  they  are  aU  rightly  concerned  about 
America's  productive  soil  and  water  resouroet 
which  are  linked  directly  to  our  dally  living. 

These  same  resources  also  bave  a  r«*l  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  civilisation.  Food  which 
comes  from  the  soU  wss  an  important  weapon 
in  Winning  the  war  and  in  maintaining 
peace— day  by  day.  Past  civilisations  seem 
not  to  have  learned  this  lesson.  Many  an- 
cient cities  Ue  bu  led  beneath  drifting  sands. 
Todsy  most  people  agree  that  conservation 
ef  soil  and  water  U  essential  to  aU  mankind; 
many  mors  are  needed  who  will  help  to  do 
something  about  It.    SoU  conservation  (^ers 


the  only  practical  means  of  keeping  our  land 
productive  and  assuring  a  good  standard  of 
living  for  our  increasing  population.  Our 
population  Is  increasing  while  the  amount  of 
good  land  and  nattiral  resources  decreases. 
Without  an  adequate  conservation  program, 
we  may  soon  find  that  wexlo  not  have  enough 
land  to  support  mb  even  at  our  present  stand- 
ard of  living.  We  have  left  only  400,000,000 
acres  of  cropland  and  have  over  164,000,000 
people,  with  miUlons  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  requesUng  food,  clothing,  shelter,  aU 
products  of  the  soil.  Our  population  In- 
creases about  2,000,000  per  year.  Soil  con- 
servation has  been  a  Job  too  big  for  all  past 
civilisations.  We  cannot  let  it  be  too  big  for 
us.  Actually  the  peace  of  the  world  rests  on 
productive  soil. 

^•ter  and  wind  erosion  hsve  so  ruined 
60.000,000  acres  of  our  best  cropland  that 
U  no  good  for  farming.  They  havs  se- 
verely damaged  100,000,000  more,  and  the 
downward  trend  continues.  About  6.000,000 
farmers  own  and  operate  the  Nation's  farms. 
It  is  Important  that  they  understand  and 
practice  the  art  and  science  of  farming  the 
conservation  way  for  continued  protection 
and  production. 

Certainly  soil  conservation  Is  everybody's 
Job.  And  It  is  Important  that  the  friends 
and  business  sssoclates  of  the  6,000,000  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  have  positive  attitudes  and 
habits  of  conservation  of  soU  and  our  nat- 
ural resources.  The  Job  hss  always  been  too 
big  for  Just  a  few. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  practices  pro- 
duces more  at  less  cost  in  lees  time  and 
makes  for  better  fishing,  hunting,  and  recre- 
ation. Also,  it  keeps  sediment  out  of  our 
streams  snd  reservoirs  and  harbors  and  re- 
duces flood  hazards.  We  are  told  that  flood 
hasards  are  this  year  the  greatest  in  our 
history. 

Sou  and  water  conservation  Is  proper  ties 
and  care  of  land  and  water.  It  means  that 
a  farmer  uses  each  piece  of  land  for  the 
things  It  Is  best  suited  to  produce  over  ths 
years.  At  the  same  time  he  follows  prac- 
tices which  will  protect  the  land  from  dam- 
age and  makes  the  best  use  of  water.  Cer- 
tainly ws  cannot  afford  to  lose  more  produc- 
Uve  SOIL 

raai'Mus  wtth  MATtnut 
The  more  nearly  you  use  the  soil  as  na- 
ture Intended,  the  more  easily  you  can  keep 
the  valuable  topsoU  and  ralnfaU  at  home. 
Acres  that  are  badly  eroded  or  are  on  steep 
slopes  and  hillsides  mtut  be  managed  care- 
fully. They  may  produce  hay,  pasture,  tim- 
ber, snd  wildlife  habitats  but  they  caxmot 
be  expected  to  produce  row  crops. 

nr  OT7B  son.-coNsssvATtoif  onraicr 

Proper  use  of  the  land,  rotations  suited 
to  the  cropland,  and  soil  improvement  are 
essential  parts  of  any  conservation  farm  plan. 
Tou  may  need  limestone  and  fertUizer  to 
help  establish  good  plant  cover.  Tbey  also 
help  to  put  the  soil  in  condition  to  with- 
stand erosion  and  to  produce  higher  crop 
yields.  Lime  and  commercial  fertilizer  miist 
be  applied  to  much  of  the  land  before  leg- 
umes can  be  grown  and  good  rotations  estab- 
lished around  good  sods  of  grasses  and  leg- 
umes. The  more  the  soU  has  been  abtised 
the  greater  tbe  cost. 

And  now  I  quote  from  ths  present  annual 
report  of  our  Lord  Fairfax  Soil  Conservation 
District  of  the  counties  of  Clarke.  Frederick. 

Warren,  and  Sbenandoah  where  a  good  be- 
ginning has  been  made  to  use  the  land  and 
save  the  soil  by  which  we  live;  slowing  the 
Journey  of  the  raindrop  to  the  sea: 

"Over  10,000  boys  and  girls  in  our  school 
rally  to  the  theme:  Touth  Holds  Its  Futurs 
as  It  Saves  the  Soil.  Over  900  of  the  4,600 
farmers  are  developing  carefully  prepared 
conservation  farm  plans.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  planned  conservation  practicea 
ca  tbeee  900  farms:  Good  crop  routlons,  SO.- 
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100  acres;  crop  rotations  In  alternate  con- 
tour strips,  11,887  aores;  contour  tUlage 
19360  acres;  correct  use  of  lime  and  fer- 
tUlaer,  108,200  acres;  cover  crops.  11,400 
acres;  grassed  watervrays,  910  acres;  farm 
ponds,  480;  drainage.  710  acres;  woodland 
protection  and  management  for  sustained 
yields,  81,200  acres;  reforestation.  1J80' 
wUdllfe  habitats.  910  seres.  ' 

"Over  200  1  uplls  had  a  part  In  planting 
60.000  seedling  trees.  100,000  Blcolor  plants 
and  seeding  1,000  pounds  serlcea  and  QuaU 
mix.  Plans  are  underway  for  greatly  m- 
creased  participation  during  1953." 

A  thing  u  right  only  when  it  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity,  stabUlty.  and  beauty  of 
the  community,  and  the  community  includes 
the  sou,  waters,  fsuna,  and  flora,  as  well  as 
people — partners  with  nature. 


Privileges    and    Responsibilities    of    th« 
Individaal  Under  the  Constitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nuNOxs 
IN  THE  SKNATX  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  May  5, 1952 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  the  winning 
oration  in  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Illinois,  oratorical  contest  de- 
livered by  Gerald  Goldman.  7748  South 
Phillips  Avenue.  Chicago,  on  the  subject. 
The  Privileges  and  Responsibilities  of  the 
Individual  Under  the  Constitution. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Goldman  on  this 
line  recognition  and  hope  he  will  have  a 
rewarding  experience  in  the  university 
as  he  receives  the  scholarship  which  is 
his  prize.  In  forwarding  this  address  to 
me  I  know  that  Mr.  Elliodor  M.  Libonati. 
chairman  of  the  Americanism  Commis- 
sion of  the  Illinois  Department,  hoped 
-that  others  would  find  inspiration  in  this 
young  man's  tribute  to  our  freedoms  and 
in  his  plea  that  we  all  take  more  seriously 
our  responsibilities  as  citizens  to  build  a 
true  brotherhood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  winning 
oration  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou,  as  follows: 

Ths  ParvnjKJxs  akd  RKspoKsiBii.rnxs  or  tks 
iNDrvmuAL  UxDxs  THS  Constitution 

The  Constitution  of  these  United  States  is 
one  of  the  most  inspirational  and  human 

documents  to  come  from  the  pen  of  man.  It 
is  tbe  source  from  virhlch  our  strength  as  a 
Nation  springs.  It  Is  a  code  of  human  de- 
cency which  binds  us  together  into  one  great 
American  famUy,  not  through  t<x<x,  but  by 
showing  tu  the  way  to  the  good  life.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

The  preamble  to  our  Constitution  Is  a  verbal 
expression  of  our  oneness,  the  oneness  of 
our  great  American  famUy,  rugged,  and 
reaching  for  Ideals.     I  especially  like  tbe  flrst 

three  words,  "We,  the  people."  By  using  the 
personal  pronoun,  "we,"  the  authors  em- 
braced each  of  us  and  made  us  feel  that  we 
belong.  The  sense  of  belonging  is  impor- 
tant In  any  famUy,  and  our  national  famUy 
Is  no  exception. 

I  have  always  thrilled  to  the  fact  that  X 
am  an  American.  I  have  always  been  deeply 
consclotis  that  for  every  privilege  we  enjoy 
as  dtlxens  of  this,  ths  best  of  nations,  we 
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o«*  a  oorrcBpondlng  obligation  to  our  eoun- 
try.  I  know  that  evny  red-blooded  Ainerl« 
can  feclB  tbe  same  way.  We  know  tbat  In 
order  to  get.  we  must  give. 

Our  Constitution  Is  elastic.  Changes  may 
be  made  to  correepoind  with  future  needa.  It 
la  Interesting  to  note,  however,  that  since  our 
Coostltutlon  was  formed,  only  twenty-two 
amendments  have  been  added. 

I  think  that  we  may  say  ihat  the  Constl* 
tutlon  Is  our  road  map.  It  tells  us  whlcb 
roads  we  may  travel  safely,  and  points  out 
possible  detours.  As  a  frame  of  Government, 
It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  Is  based  on 
truth  and.  like  truth,  laughs  at  the  assaults 
of  time. 

Suppose  we  paxise  for  a  moment,  friends, 
and  count  our  blessings.  It  is  well  to  taka 
Inventory  now  and  then  to  decide  that  which 
we  have,  and  that  which  Is  yet  to  be  desired. 
We  find  first,  that  we  are  In  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  a  coimtry  to  which  the  entire  world 
looks  tix  guidance.  Our  Constitution  haa 
baeoma  a  world  bible  of  effective  Urlng. 

We  are  IncreaalDgly  grateful  that  we  have 
a  Government  which  Is  conducted  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  have  a  voice  In  choosing  those  who 
will  have  a  hand  in  forming  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Yet,  there  are  those  among  us  who 
look  upon  their  civic  duty  on  election  day 
with  annoyance.  It  Is  to  these  we  say, 
"Count  your  blessing,  for  they  are  many." 

We  look  next  to  tae  many  freedoms  which 
are  ours  because  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  bom  Americans.  The  first  of 
theoe,  freedom  of  speech.  Is  one  that  we 
dearly  bought,  and  must,  therefore,  be  deeply 
cherished.  The  right  of  an  American  citizen 
to  speak  his  mind  freely  without  fear  of 
reprisal.  Is  a  privilege  which  people  in  some 
cormtrles  would  not  even  understand. 

As  we  proceed  with  our  Inventory,  we  make 
note  to  the  next  great  privilege  which  Is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  freedom  of 
religion.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  are 
really  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  worship- 
ing God  as  we  choose.  Z  wonder  how  many 
of  us  pause  now  and  then  to  give  thanks  far 
this  great  freedom.  I  know  you  will  agree 
that  spiritual  life  Is  basic  to  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Our  Coostltutlon  affords  us  the  right  to  as- 
semble peaceably,  to  gather  with  other  peo- 
ple and  discuss  any  subject  we  desire.  In- 
cluding needed  changes  In  the  Government. 
It  is  well  to  have  free  thought,  for  the  fresh 
air  of  opinion  prevents  decay  that  might 
weaken  the  framework  of  our  house  of  free- 
dom. 

We  lucky  Americans  have  the  right  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. If  one  feels  that  he  has  been  dona 
an  Injustice,  he  may  go  to  the  Oovemment 
and  ask  that  the  abuse  be  corrected. 

Recently,  a  new  freedom  became  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  freedom  from  fear. 
The  late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said,  "We 
have  nothing  to  fear,  but  fear  Itself."  Ther» 
Is  a  world  of  psychology  In  that  remark  be- 
catise  we  krcw  that  fear  Is  based  on  Insecu- 
rity. Stnre  we  as  a  nation  are  rugged  and 
strong  It  the  Ideals  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
stitution, there  Is  no  room  for  fear  In  the 
national  scene.  We  are  strong  and  unafraid 
because  we  know  that  we  are  headed  In  the 
right  direction. 

This  great  document  provides  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  making  It  unlawful  for 
anyone  to  enter  unless  he  has  a  warrant. 
Man's  home  In  America  is  truly  his  castle, 
where  he  may  pursue  happiness  In  the  Amo-- 
Ican  way. 

This  masterpiece  provides  that  if  a  man  la 
accused  of  a  crime,  he  has  the  privilege  of 
being  tried  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers  or  eqrials. 
We  believe  In  the  democratic  way  of  life: 
therefore,  a  man  Is  Innocent  until  proved 
otherwise.  We  believe,  too.  that  It  Is  un- 
American  to  bear  false  witness  against  our 


neighbor  and  deny  him  the  right  to  •  trial 
In  open  court. 

To  be  sure,  the  Inventcry  at  our  prlvllagea 
in  this  great  land  at  ours  Is  Incomplete,  but 
we  must  move  on.  We  have  counted  o\ir 
blessings.  Now  we  must  count  the  cost.  As 
real  Americans  we  decide  Immediately  that 
no  cost  Is  too  high  for  freedom,  even  If  tt 
means  the  supreme  sacrifice.  It  Is  a  privi- 
lege to  fight  for  one's  Ideals.  It  is  also  a 
way  of  saying  "thanks."  and  a  way  of  paying 
for  the  privilege  of  being  a  dtiaen  of  the 
greatest  land  on  earth.  Nothing  W(»th 
while  comes  cheap.  Iliaee  or  us  who  take 
our  citizenship  seriously  know  that.  We 
are  not  shoi^ng  around  for  any  bargains. 
We  want  to  pay  for  services  received.  '3ut 
how,"  you  ti^li,  and  my  answer  Is.  "In  many 
ways,  ohltf  among  which  is  respect  for  the 
Government  which  has  extended  the  privi- 
lege of  being  an  American  to  3roo."  This  Im- 
plies obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
democratio  participation  In  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  In  retiim  for  respect  for  your 
Government  and  obedience  to  Its  laws,  you 
will  have  become  a  part  of  the  Government 
and  a  worthy  member  of  oxir  great  national 
family.  In  addition,  you  will  receive  pro- 
tection (from  your  Oovemment)  which  will 
insure  you  the  inalienable  rights  of  an 
American:  life,  Uber^,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

The  Constitution  Is  our  bouse  of  freedom. 
We  are  Its  Inhabitants:  we  must  learn  to  live 
with  one  another.  Tolerance  Is  one  of  the 
Ideals  upon  which  our  Constitution  was 
planned.  We  have  become  the  great  melting 
pot  for  all  races  and  creeds.  We  have  be- 
come great  because  each  race  has  contrib- 
uted its  strengths  to  the  American  plct\ir«. 
NationaUUes  of  all  kinds  have  fought  to- 
gether In  order  that  they  might  Uve  to- 
gether. 

Too  many  of  us  practice  brotherhood  only 
in  times  of  disaster  or  calamity,  but  in  order 
for  brotherhood  to  be  effective,  it  must  be 
practiced  24  hours  a  day.  We  feel  that  our 
Constitution  has  lived  because  It  Is  based  on 
the  precepts  of  brotherhood  and  the  good 
life. 

■dwtn  liarkhaa,  the  great  poet,  ixpisBses 
It  much  better  than  I  when  he  says: 

"The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good. 
Ufa's  final  star  is  brotherhood: 
Vbr  It  will  bring  again  to  earth 
Her  long  lost  poesy  and  mirth. 
Will  spread  new  light  on  every  face, 
A  kingly  powvr  upon  the  race. 
Come,  clear  the  way.  then,  clear  the  way; 
Blind  kings  and  creeds  have  had  their  day. 
Break  the  dead  branches  from  the  path; 
Our  hope  is  in  the  aftermath; 
Our  hope  Is  in  heroic  men 
Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 
To  this  event  the  ages  ran: 
Make  way  for  brotherhood. 
BCake  way  for  man." 


SiKC  1798  tfac  United  ShAt 
Corps  Has  Btem  EsUbtitkcd  as  tke  Na- 
tiofl's  Bask  Rea(l7-to-Aet  Military  Or- 
gaaoatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PBNMSTX.VAjnA 

IN  THB  HOU8S  OF  RSPRBBKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  AprU  23. 1952 

l£r.  VAN  ZAMDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
near  future  the  House  of  Represent*- 
tlYea  will  congldcr  a  bill  ooocembig  thm 


proposed  expansion  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  ' 

To  assist  Members  of  the  House  in  un« 
derstandlng  the  purpose  of  the  XTnlted 
States  Marine  Corps  and  the  necessity 
for  Its  expansion,  attention  ts  called  to 
the  following  article  written  by  Lt.  Oen. 
L.  C.  Shei^erd,  Jr.,  Commandant.  United 
States  Marine  Corps: 
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As  nas  PssauiawT  Mat 
(By  Lt.  Gen.  Lemuel  C.  Shepherd.  Jr.,  U.  & 
Marine  Corpa) 

In  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Marines  have  come 
to  be  viewed  as  the  fountatnbead  of  knowl- 
edge, resource,  snd  experience  in  matters 
relating  to  landing  operations.  The  World 
War  II  victories  st  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa.  Iwo 
Jlma.  Okinawa,  and  elsewhere,  along  with  the 
successful  use  of  the  marines'  doctrines  and 
techniques  by  other  services  and  other  na- 
tio^is  bulk  large  in  forming  the  basis  for  this 
popular  conviction  that  the  amphibious  art 
Is  largely  the  marines'  art  and  that  their 
competence  In  this  specialty  Is  an  accurate 
measure  of  their  u^efnlness  to  the  oountry. 

That  their  contribution  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  amphibious  operations  haa 
been  a  slgnlflcant  one  Is  open  to  little  doubt. 
However,  there  is  snother  aspect  to  the  (ws- 
ture  of  the  14arlnc  Corps  In  the  military 
structure  of  tlie  United  States  which,  though 
less  publicized,  may  have  been  of  cren 
greater  Importance  in  the  past  than  Its  aaa- 
phlbious  accomplisbnients  and.  In  light  of 
current  world  developments.  wlU  certainly 
hold  a  cardinal  position  In  the  determination 
of  future  Marine  Corps  em^oyment. 

In  1798,  when  describing  the  original  func- 
tions of  the  Marinas,  the  ntatted  States  Con- 
gress provided  that  the  corps  should  serva^ 
not  only  in  the  ships,  garrlaoos,  and  forts  oC 
ths  United  States  but.  In  addition,  should 
be  prepared  "for  any  other  duty  on  shore 
that  the  President  may  direct."  * 

Later,  In  1890,  a  law  was  enacted  glvlnf 
further  force  snd  emphasis  to  this  spedflo 
authority  of  the  President  by  empowering 
him  to  order  marines  to  duty  with  tbm  Army. 

Still  later,  in  1861,  when  the  Marine  Corps 
of  the  Cbnfederacy  was  established,  the  Con- 
federate States  Congress  defined  the  func- 
tion of  the  marines  as  extending  beyond  duty 
In  ships  of  the  Navy  to  duties  "on  shore  as 
may  be  required  by  the  President." 

Plnally  in  1947  the  drafters  of  the  current 
National  Seciu-lty  Act  decreed  once  more  that 
the  United  States  M«'^"f  Corps  should  be 
prepared  "for  service  with  the  fleet  in  the 
selsure  and  defense  of  advanced  naval 
bases  •  •  •  aervios  on  armed  vessels  of 
the  Uhlted  States  Navy  •  •  •  protec- 
tion of  naval  property  at  naval  stations  or 
bases  •  •  •  and  such  other  duties  aa* 
the  President  may  direct  •  •  •"  employ-  . 
ing  the  same  words  that  are  fotmd  in  ths 
first  assignment  of  Marine  Corps  functions 
by  the  Congress  a  cent\iry  and  a  half  before.  '* 

A  study  of  the  subsequent  employment  of 
marines   lends   credence   to   the  conclusion 
that  this  interesting  frtvaseology  came  Into 
being  by  design  rather  than  through  chance, 
and  that  the  early  architects  of  our  military 
structure  recognized   the  need  for  a  small 
military   force-ln-belng   responsive   directly  I* 
to  PreaktaDtlal  authority.    Certainly  by  Ita^ 
action   OoBgress  set   the   marines   squarely  *^ 
^Mrt  from  the  other  seiTlces  by  endowtnf  1* 
the  President  with  a  measure  of  direct  au-'* 
thorlty  m  employment  of  the  corps  wlilch 
he  did  not.  and  still  does  not,  legally  exer- 
cise over  the  Army  or  W.ivy,  and  now  the  Air 
Force  as  well.    Kstorlcally  the  commitment  ' 
of  United  SUtes  forces  to  battle  has  been  a^ 
dedston  reserved  for  the  Congress,  and  with 
few  ezosptloDs  (Korea  Is  one)  this  principle  ' 
has  been  respected.     In  ccmtrast,  however, 
tbm  Presidential  authority  ralstlva  to  ma- 
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rlnes,  has  served  repeatedly  as  a  most  usefid 
basis  for  rapid  commitment  of  Federal  forces 
in  emergencies  of  widely  varying  character, 
when  the  procurement  of  congressional  sanc- 
tion for  employment  of  other  troops  might 
consimm  an  excess  of  valuable  time. 

The  effect  on  the  Marines  of  this  brief, 
though  durable,  statement  of  congressional 
Intent  has  been  to  require,  over  the  years, 
that  the  corpe  be  prepared  at  any  time  for 
any  form  of  expeditionary  employment  in 
order  to  meet  a  short-notice  Presidential  call. 
These  calls  have  occurred  with  a  regularity 
that  stands  as  mute  testimony  to  the  prac- 
tical requirement  for  such  an  arrangement. 
The  significant  historical  implication  which 
has  developed  from  all  this  is  not  so  much 
in  the  variety  of  combat  missions  to  which 
the  Marines  have  been  committed  as  in  the 
compelling  necessity  that  they  be  continu- 
ally ready  for  any  form  of  action,  specifi- 
cally becaiise  of  their  special  responsibility  to 
the  President. 

This  extraordinary  relationship  has  re- 
sulted In  a  continuing  procession  of  military 
events  which  have  woven  themselves  into  the 
fabric  of  United  SUtes  history  and  are  cul- 
minated for  the  moment,  so  far  as  the  Ma- 
rines are  concerned,  in  the  operations  tak- 
ing place  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  These 
events  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
were  determined  that  the  United  States 
should  post  ess  a  strong  and  balanced  force 
in  readiness.  Moreover,  they  attest  to  the 
vision  and  perspective  of  those  who  felt  that 
the  Marine  Ccops  should  be  not  only  the 
major  source  of  doctrine  and  resource  in 
amphlblotu  matters,  but  in  addition,  shovUd 
be  prepared  on  the  shortest  notice  for  ex- 
traordinary employment  in  whatever  aspect 
the  I*resident  might  direct. 

Thus  it  U  that  the  abiUty  of  the  Marine 
Corps  to  respond  to  a  fire-brigade  call  in 
Korea  In  1950  is  not  without  prior  precedent. 
The  Marines  have  had  forces  in  the  field 
during  60  of  the  past  6S  jrears,  and  their 
troops  have  actually  participated  in  combat 
during  28  of  those  years.  The  nature  of 
their  employment,  moreover — the  type  of 
combat  they  were  called  on  to  perform — 
followed  no  set  pattern  but  responded  only 
to  the  single  principle  "readiness  to  move 
and  readiness  to  act"  In  accordance  with  the 
President's  instructions.  The  scope  of  the 
various  forms  of  employment  directed  by 
Presidents  through  the  years  embraces  a 
surprising  number  and  variety  of  activities, 
and  a  brief  recital  of  a  few  will  demonstrate 
the  extent  and  effect  to  which  this  Presiden- 
tial authority  has  been  iised. 

Shortly  after  their  original  activation,  the 
President  hiul  Marines  busy  maintaining 
guard  over  prisoners  taken  during  the  war 
with  Prance.  Later  in  the  Indian  war,  in 
consequence  of  the  lew  of  1836,  the  Presi- 
dent (Andrew  Jacksor  )  directed  that  Marines 
participate  with  the  Army  in  operations 
against  the  Semlnoles  and  Creeks  in  Florida 
with  the  result  that  Col.  Archibald  Hender- 
son, the  then  Commandant  of  the  Corps, 
promptly  denuded  his  posts  and  stations  of 
all  passible  combat-qualified  Marines  and 
himself  took  command  of  the  provisional 
regiment,   leading  it  in   the  field. 

A  few  years  later.  Incident  to  inability  on 
the  part  of  Panama  to  maintain  order,  and 
following  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Colon 
by  Insurgents,  the  President  directed  the 
immediate  departure  of  a  Marine  expedi- 
tionary force  to  thct  area.  Two  battalions 
were  hastily  assembled  by  the  same  process 
as  employed  by  Colonel  Henderson  in  the 
days  of  the  Indian  war  and  dispatched  to 
Panama. 

In  contrast  to  the  nature  of  tliese  over- 
seas expeditions,  the  Marines  were  called 
upon  by  the  Chief  Executive  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  local  authorities  on  a  procession 
of  occasions.  Among  the  examples  of  this 
form  of  action,  we  find  Marine,  in  New  Tork 
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in  1880  helping  to  control  draft  rioters.  Later 
in  Portland,  Maine  and  in  Boston,  Marines 
provided  protection  for  public  and  private 
property  incident  to  a  major  confiagration. 
Still  later  Marines  were  called  out  to  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  revenue  laws  in  the  city 
of  New  Tork.  Again  in  1890  the  President 
found  it  convenient  to  call  out  the  Marines 
to  represent  Federal  authority  in  a  series  of 
railroad  strikes  and  labor  riots.  And,  in  an 
entirely  different  vein  Marines  were,  as  a 
result  of  Presidential  directive,  ordered, 
aboard  a  chartered  steamer,  to  the  Bering 
Sea  in  1891  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
operations  against  seal  poachers. 

In  preparation  for  the  war  with  Spain,  the 
Marines  were  directed  to  assemble  a  brigade 
on  the  east  coast  for  subseqeunt  transfer  to 
Cuba.  A  similar  occasion  of  Presidential  ac- 
tion occurred  in  1903  when  he  directed  as- 
sembly and  dispatch  of  a  battalion  of 
Marines  to  the  Caribbean  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  unrest  In  Panama.  A  subsequent 
outbrealc  of  trouL.e  in  that  republic  required 
commitment  of  the  Marine  unit,  as  well  as 
the  movement  of  an  additional  battalion 
to  the  Caribbean  dtirlng  the  same  year. 
Later,  In  the  Mexican  War  and  incident  to 
the  stated  desire  of  President  Wilson,  the 
Marine  Corpw  prepared  an  expeditionary 
brigade  which  subsequently  participated  in 
the  operation  at  Vera  Cruz. 

In  the  :lrst  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  wide  variety  of  duties  assigned 
Marines    had    so    impressed    the    President 
(Theodore  Roosevelt)   that  he  exercised  his 
legal    authority    to    direct    the    removal    of 
Marines  from  the  complement  of  men  of  war 
and  their  assembly  as  expeditionary  units 
prepared   for   any  form  of  emergency  duty 
which  might  be  required.    He  realized  that 
in    the   past   the    Marines    assigned    to   the 
various  ships  of  a  fieet  or  squadron  had  been 
generally  adequate  to  extend  the  wUl  of  the 
fieet  commander  ashore,   but  that  as  time 
went  on,  the  scope  and  seriousness  of  world 
troubles  had  Increased   to  the  point  when 
ships'  detachments  were  no  longer  always 
adequate  in  themselves  for  the  task.     It  was 
Roosevelt's  view — and  that  of  certain  of  hU 
far-sighted  naval  advisers — that,  for  expedi- 
tionary purposes  the  ships'  guards  should  be 
replaced  by  a  balanced  fighting  force  which 
would  be  quite  as  Integral  to  the  fieet  Itself 
as  were  the  detachments  previously  integral 
to  the  various  individual  ships.    This  scheme 
of  moving  the  Marines  ashore  was  unfortu- 
nately seized  upon  by  enemies  of  the  Corps 
as  a  means  of  stlfilng  and  clrctunscrlbing 
its  functions  and  for  this  reason  was  soon 
discarded.     Nevertheless,     President    Roose- 
velt must  be  looked  upon  as  a  visionary  in 
this  respect;    for  while   the  Marines   were 
ultimately   returned   to   their   conventional 
ship's  detachment  duties,  his  concept  of  an 
expeditionary  force  that  accompanied  and 
served  as  a  part  of  the  fieet  actually  took 
form  a  few  years  later  with  the  Advance 
Base  Force  and  finally  reached  full  realiza- 
tion when  the  Fleet  BCarines  Force  came  into 
being  in  the  year  1933,  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later. 

Discussion  of  the  nature  and  breadth  of 
the  earlier  Marine  duties  in  extension  of  the 
Federal  power  in  accordance  with  Presiden- 
tial directive  could  be  continued  at  length. 
However,  it  is  considered  sufficient  to  point 
out  here  that  in  the  first  cent\iry  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Marine  Corps  came  to  be  recognized 
as  a  Presidential  fire  brigade,  prepared  for 
operational  employment  with  either  of  the 
other  services  In  time  of  war  and  as  a  weapon 
of  diplomatic  persuasion  in  time  of  peace. 
Employment  of  Marines  in  Haiti  by  Presiden- 
tial order,  later  In  Santo  Domingo  and  Nica- 
ragua by  the  same  means,  reflect  further  the 
steady  relationship  of  the  Marines  to  ths 
Executive  will  during  this  period. 

Later  in  the  twentieth  century,  upon  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I,  strong  opposition 


existed  to  the  exercise  by  the  President  of  his 
legal  power  to  order  Marines  to  duty  with  the 
Army  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  1836,  there  being  a  conviction  In 
some  quarters  that  Marines  should  not  be 
employed  In  groimd  combat  duties  of  the 
nature  demanded  on  the  western  front. 
President  Wilson,  however,  overrode  these 
objections  and  once  again  the  Marines  moved 
Into  action,  this  time  for  their  largest  war- 
time' contribution  to  date — and  once  again 
as  the  result  of  a  Presidential  directive. 

After  the  war,  and  in  contrast  to  the  com- 
bat funftion  performed  in  France,  the 
Marines  became  deeply  Involved  in  a  domes- 
tic matter  incident  to  the  urgent  demand  In 
1921  for  Federal  protection  of  the  United 
States  mails.  Without  attempting  to  assess 
the  reasons  tmderlying  their  selection  for  the 
duty,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  Marine 
Corps  was  specifically  directed  by  President 
Harding  to  undertake  the  mall  guard  task — a 
duty  which  subsequently  assumed  great 
scope  and  importance. 

Following  their  employment  in  protection 
of  the  malls  the  pattern  of  direct  Presiden- 
tial action  regarding  their  employment  was 
extended  fvuther  In  the  dispatch  of  marines 
to  China  In  1927,  1932,  and  1937  for  protec- 
tion of  United  States  Interests.  Finally,  in 
1941,  as  a  preliminary  to  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  Second  World  War  there 
arose  a  demand  for  short-notice  occupation 
of  Iceland  to  secure  It  against  possible  Ger- 
man air  or  seaborne  incursion.  The  need 
was  viewed  as  real  and  immediate  and  the 
action  by  the  President  was  in  keeping  with 
past  precedent.  He  ordered  the  dispatch  of 
the  First  Marine  Brigade  from  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  to  the  far-northern 
outpost. 

And  as  a  fitting  climax  to  a  century  and 
a  half  of  readiness  to  act,  the  corpe,  little 
more  than  a  year  later,  was  able  to  strike 
the  first  counteroffensive  ground  blow  of 
World  War  n  in  the  now  historic  landing  at 
Guadalcanal.  By  its  noteworthy  success  In 
this  hazardoiis  enterprise  the  Marine  Corps 
demcJnstrated  that.  In  addition  to  its  con- 
tlnuo\i8  expeditionary  employment,  it  had 
pursued  the  study  of  the  amphibious  problem 
which  it  had  recognized  as  its  own  peculiar 
sphere  long  before  the  Congress  formalized 
its  functions  so  clearly  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947. 

In  the  quasi-peacetime  years  following  en- 
actment of  that  far-reaching  law  the  Corps 
gave  Increased  consideration  to  Its  respon- 
sibility for  short-notice  readiness  to  carry  out 
a  Presidential  directive.  Intensive  effort  waa 
made  to  prepare  the  Marine  expeditionary 
elements  for  all  forms  of  operational  employ- 
ment, with  the  amphibious  si>eclalty  always 
in  the  forefront  but  not  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  stage.  Fleet  Marine  Force  ground 
units  actually  embarked  In  ships,  enplaned  In 
transport  aircraft,  moved,  trained,  and 
maneuvered  with  a  maximum  of  realism  In 
practical  rehearsal  for  the  possible  fire-call 
demand  for  their  services.  The  practical  ef- 
forts of  Marine  ground  forces  were  accom- 
panied closely  and  continually  by  the  Marine 
air  arm  which  has  recognized  throughout  Its 
existence  that  It  mvist  prepare  above  all  else 
to  support  the  marine  on  the  ground. 

This  philosophy  of  air-ground  readiness 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  its  usefulness 
in  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  marines  in 
response  to  the  Korean  crisis.  At  the  onset 
of  that  affair,  the  Marine  Corps  had  a  Fleet 
Marine  Force  of  about  25,000  men  distrib- 
uted approximately  11.000  in  the  Pacific  and 
14,000  In  the  Atlantic.  By  virtue  of  its  flex- 
ible form  of  organization,  the  vitality  of  its 
Reserve  component  and  through  its  realistio 
attack  of  training  and  retuliness  problema 
during  the  period  following  World  War  II, 
the  Corps  was.  in  1950,  able  to  accomplish 
the  following  things: 

1.  Commence  the  movement  at  an  expe- 
ditionary air-groUnd  brigade  to  ths  embarl> 
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ation  points  within  34  hours  of  receipt  of 
orders  to  move.  This  brigade,  moreover,  was 
«  highly  skilled  unit — •  task  force  of  avia- 
tion and  ground  arms  which  had  been 
trained  not  only  in  latest  amphlbioiu  tech- 
niques, but  In  the  intricacies  of  other  forms 
of  warfare  as  well,  in  anticipation  of  Presi- 
dential call.  The  wisdom  of  this  broad 
training  was  subsequently  to  l>e  emphasised 
tisM  and  again. 

a.  expand  its  modest  25,000-man  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Force  in  the  space  of  only  2  months 
to  a  competent  50,000-man  force  of  ground 
and  air  elements.  During  this  time  the  Pa- 
clSe  component,  already  engaged  in'  combat 
With  the  enemy,  expanded  from  11,000  to 
30,000. 

3.  Embark  and  move  a  completa  war 
strength  Marine  Division  and  a  Marine  Air- 
craft Wing,  5,000  miles  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  plan  and  launch  the  Inchon  at- 
tack— viewed  by  many  as  the  most  complex 
at  its  sort  ever  undertaken — all  In  the  space 
of  32  days. 

4.  And  in  addition.  In  response  to  the 
mandate  that  they  must  be  ready  for  "such 
other  duties"  as  might  be  required,  the  ma- 
rines subsequently  fought  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  Army  and  Air  Porce  units  in  and 
over  the  Pusan  perimeter,  and  the  mountains 
and  snow  of  North  Korea.  They  participated 
With  skill  in  combat  oi  fonns  no  wise  related 

to  their  recognized  specialty  of  amphibious 
operations,  talcing  part  in  the  conduct  of 
an  extensive  land  campaign  on  a  tactical 
basis  comparable  to  that  of  units  of  the  Army. 
All  of  the  foregoing  recital  bespeaks  a 
measure  of  balance  and  flexibility  which  are 
cl««rly  responsive  to  the  realities  of  tba 
United  States  world  postUon  today,  wherein 
oiu-  major  global  interests  may  be  subject  to 
enemy  incursion  or  compromise  at  any  time. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  growing  evidence  that 
the  twilight  zone  that  exists  between  meas- 
ures short  of  war  and  unlimited  warfare  con- 
tinues to  grow  daily,  not  only  in  breadth  but 
In  importance.  It  Is  within  this  vital  mili- 
tary area  between  complete  war  and  com- 
plete peace  that  the  United  States  Marine 
CSorpe  will  probably  find  many  of  its  prob- 
lems in  the  foreseeable  future  in  Implement- 
ing the  basic  Instructions  of  Congress.  Just 
as  Korea  burst  into  flame  with  little  warn- 
ing, so  may  It  be  expected  that  similar  fires 
can  occur  elsewhere  In  the  world — and  with 
no  more  noUce.  To  this  end  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  has  a 
balanced  air-ground  contingent  embarked 
in  the  Mediterranean  at  this  time,  prepared 
not  alone  to  conduct  an  amphibious  assault, 
but  in  addition  to  move  ashore  on  the  brief- 
est notice  and  to  conduct  any  form  of  op- 
erations, be  It  mountain,  desert,  arctic,  or 
Jungle  that  the  President  may  direct. 

A  logical  extension  of  this  readiness  to  act 
concept  might  possibly  find  Marines  simi- 
larly embarked  or  stationed  ashore  In  other 
araaa  of  the  Atlantic  or  In  the  Pacific,  pre- 
pared, by  on-the-spot  action  to  extend  the 
Nation's  will  and  protect  the  Nation's  inter- 
ests. By  such  action  It  will  be  possible,  on 
the  notice  of  hours,  to  exert  a  positive  pre- 
ventive and  restraining  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  enemy  activity  in  any  one  of 
the  many  troubled  spots  in  the  world.  The 
recurrence  of  necessity  for  a  wholly  ready 
force  in  a  preventive  action  such  as  in  Ice- 
land in  1941.  or  In  a  major  overseas  offensive 
effort  such  as  reinforcement  as  in  Korea  In 
1J»0  can  be  expected  to  arise  again — and  on 
short  notice.  Such  crises  will  demand  a  cor- 
responding short  notice  response  on  our 
P*rt — »  response  In  the  traditional  Marine 
Corps  fashion. 

A  requirement  for  prompt  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  briefly  expressed  wish  of 
the  Executive  can  be  anticipated  in  many 
other  forms  differing  widely  from  the  above 
examples.  Just  as  marines  have  guarded  the 
aaUs,  suppressed  riots,  and  maintained  or- 
der in  strikes  on  frequent  occasions  in  the 
past,  they  may  be  called  on  to  do  the  same 


in  the  future;  first  becavise  of  their  rsadi- 
ness  to  perform  such  duties,  and  second  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  historical  qualificatkm 
of  the  President  so  to  direct  them. 

In  a  different  and  more  modem  vein,  it  Is 
well  to  observe  that  the  breadth  of  experi- 
ence and  preparedness  of  marines  has  recent- 
ly been  exploited  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  conunitment  to  the  United 
Nations  regarding  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  peace  between  the  Arab 
nations  and  Israel.  Implementation  of  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  ex- 
pected to  demand  frequent  repetition  of 
such  efforts  with  a  corresponding  tngre—e 
in  the  requirement  for  professional  military 
personnel  to  discharge  our  Nation's  respon- 
sibiliUes. 

In  this  same  diplomatic  and  internation- 
al sphere  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  tbs 
marine  commitment  in  the  protection  of 
Sute  Department  agencies  throughout  the 
world  has  grown,  along  with  the  increase  in 
tensions  around  the  globe.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year,  the  marines  were  nxalntainlng 
66  separate  eaibassy  and  legation  guards 
(Including  Moscow  and  Warsaw)  numbering 
some  600  oflteers  and  men.  The  secxirity 
problem  for  these  diplomatic  outposts  is  a 
serious  one  and  can  be  expected  to  grow  so 
long  as  the  present  world  situation  obtains. 
Furthermore  the  past  history  of  marines 
serving  as  a  direct  Implement  of  State  De- 
partment policy  cannot  be  overlooked  In  as- 
saying their  probable  employment  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  this  connection  It  la  significant  to 
note  that  marines  have  conducted  exactly 
50  operations,  since  their  formation,  at  the 
express    instance    of    the    State    Department 

for  the  protection  of  American  rights  over- 
seas. 

The  organliatlon  and  training  of  military 

forces  for  small  antl -Communist  nations 
may  demand  the  commitment  of  Martnss 
once  asain  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which 
induced  the  President  to  call  upon  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  m  the  organization  and  training 
of  the  Cuardia  Nacional  in  Nlcaragna  or  the 
Gendarmerie  of  Haiti,  with  only  the  vaite- 
tion  that  the  objective  of  the  native  foroea 
in  such  cases  today  will  probably  be  prepara- 
tion for  defense  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

A  study  of  the  foregoing  procession  of  tasks 
which  can — and  in  all  probability  will — con- 
front the  Mar'ne  Corps  in  the  future  must 
leave  the  reader  with  the  feeling  that  the 
Marines  have  a  pRMllgloiis  Job  In  store.    Such 
a  conclusion  Is  certainly  Justified.     Further- 
more It  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  con- 
clude that  the  many  duties  envisioned  repre- 
sent a  full  time  task  for  a  vigorous  and  re- 
sourceful Marine  Corps.     Still  It  wUl  be  ap- 
parent, on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  these 
reponsibillties.  however  important  pressing, 
cannot  themselves  be  accepted  as  the  whole 
or  even  the  primary  task  of  the  Marines.    It 
remains  for  them  to  con  tin  lie.  In  accordance 
with  their  current  legal  mandate,  the  com- 
plex tasks  of  nourishing  and  developing  all 
of    the    landing-force    aspects    of    the    am- 
phibious art.     lals  Is  Indeed  their  primary 
Job  and  one  which  they  cannot  slight  in  any 
respect.     Thus  it  could  weU  be  contended 
that  the  Marines  cannot  be  expected  to  at- 
tack effectively  and  to  do  Justice  certainly 
to  all  of  these  complex  problems.     But  such 
a  conclusion  is  not  sound,  for  these  same 
problems    have    been    met    and    have    been 
solved  with  singular  success  for  a  century 
and  three-quarters,  and  in  that  fact  we  may 
find  much  of  the  substance  which  has  mo- 
tivated   the    Marine    Corps    and    made    it 
strong,  durable,  and  dependable. 

There  is  a  challenge  implicit  in  this  multi- 
tude of  responsibilities— a  cbaUenge  which 
has,  probably  more  than  any  other  single  In- 
fluence, inspired  the  Bdarlnee  to  spply  the 
old  maxim  -^ite  tOt  more  th^n  you  can 
chew — ^then  ehew  It;  promise  more  than  you 
can  do — then  do  it,"    It  U  this  challenge  and 


the  Marines'  ability  to  msct  It  that  lends 
strong  substance  to  the  growing  orgsncy  for 
the  encouragement  and  development  of  that 
force  which,  since  1789.  has  been  established 
as  the  Nst<on's  basic  ready-to-act  military 
organization,  responsive  specifically  and  di- 
rectly to  the  President's  call  to  meet  tke 
crlMs  vhlch  occur  In  botb  peace  and  war. 


To  Stop  Wastac  Ov  Ex-PresideaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNSSOTA 

IN  THB  SSMATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 

Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  an  article 
entitled  To  Stop  Wasting  Our  Ex-Pr«si- 
dents,"  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section  on  April  27. 1953. 
This  Is  one  of  a  series  of  UuM  edlkulAlt 
or  articles  on  this  subject  whkli  I  have 
before  me.  They  relate  to  a  proposal  to 
permit  ex-Presidents  of  the  United 
States  to  have  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  exclusive  of— in  other 
words,  not  including— the  right  to  vote 
In  the  Senate.  This  proposal,  which  has 
heen  advanced  by  others,  has  received 
considerable  comment 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlclo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcorb, 
as  follows: 

TV)  8rop  Waanwo  Qua  Ex-Puuoairra 

(By  Robert  Bendiner) 

When  President  Truman  wailcs  out  of  tk* 
White  House  next  January.  Herbert  Boow 
will  have  to  share  the  status  and  honon, 
such  as  they  are,  that  be  has  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively for  the  past  10  years  as  otir 
only  living  ez-Prealdent.  ^or  the  first  time 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Coolldge  admin- 
istration—when  William  Howard  Taft  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  Jointly  held  title— the  coun- 
try will  have  both  a  Democrat  and  a  Re- 
pubUcan  in  this  restricted  society.  With 
partisan  advantage  thus  canceled  out,  the 
moment  will  be  strategic  for  repairing  at  last 
a  weakness  unforeseen  by  the  founding  fa- 
thers— the  brusque  discarding,  once  his  offi- 
cial days  are  over,  of  the  unique  knowledge 
and  experience  amassed  in  office  by  the  Na- 
tion's Chief  Executive. 

Good,  bad.  or  mediocre,  a  President  of  the 
I7nlted  States  acquires,  at  the  very  least,  a 
mountain  of  Information  and.  at  best,  a  wls» 
dom  and  Insight  which  might  logically  be 
treated  as  a  national  apset.  But  prodigal, 
as  always,  with  otir  natural  resources,  we 
have  done  rather  shabbily  by  our  ex-Prsd- 
dents.  And  we  have  not  made  It  easy  for 
them  to  do  well  by  the  country. 

Some  have  been  reduced  to  painfully 
straitened  circumstances;  many  have  been 
left  to  fade  Into  obecurlty  or  waste  them- 
selves  In  bitter  frustration;  nearly  all  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  political  arena  in 
which  they  had  developed  their  chief  com- 
petence. However  much  they  have  looked 
forward  to  release  from  the  cares  of  offlce.  an 
must  have  stilTered  from  the  shock  of  pav- 
ing, within  34  hotu^,  from  the  heady  spot- 
light of  world  power  to  the  dim  status  of  a 
museum  piece. 

»flnneeota's  Democratic  Senator  BtTaar  R. 
Hrmnnrr  may  be  Indulging  In  the  hyper- 
bole of  Capitol  Hiu  When  he  talks  of  thla 
wasted  stockpUe  of  genlxis,  but  so  far  no 
one  has  disputed  his  contenUon  that  botli 
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the  Nation  and  our  ex-Presidents  would  have 
been  better  served  had  Congress  long  ago  en- 
acted the  bill  he  is  now  pressing  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Humphrey  measiu^.  virtually  identical 
with  one  offered  by  Republican  Senator 
OwTK  Btxwsm,  of  Maine,  would  give  ex- 
Presldents  the  lifetime  status  of  Senators 
at  Large — with  salary,  allowances,  commit- 
tee assignmenu,  and  the  debating  privileges 
Of  the  floor.  Since  they  would  not  be  elected 
represenutlves,  however,  they  would  not 
have  the  right  to  vote.  President  Truman, 
who  often  speaks  wistfully  of  his  days  in 
the  Senate,  is  strongly  In  favor  of  these 
bills,  which  would  make  him  a  Senator  ex 
officio. 

A  provision  of  this  sort.  Imposing  no  heavy 
burden  on  the  Incumbent — attendance  pre- 
sumably would  be  at  the  former  President's 
convenience— and  yet  providing  a  national 
forum  and  a  field  of  activity  for  these  elder 
statesmen  would  have  made  a  material  dif- 
ference to  many  a  retired  Chief  Executive 
and  quite  possibly  to  the  country. 

Ideally.  Congress  U  the  natural  sphere  for 
an  ex-Presldent,  just  as  Parliament  has  been 
for  former  Prime  Ministers  of  England.  It 
Is  in  the  NaUonal  Legislative  that  policies 
are  explored,  debated,  modified,  and  to  some 
extent  created.  In  this  process  the  experi- 
ence of  an  ex-Prestdent  can  be  extremely  val- 
uable. Having  dealt  with  the  ex<?cutlve  pr  jb- 
lems  of  government,  he  may  the  more  easily 

detect  flaws  in  a  bill  that  would  make  It 
difficult  to  administer  and  loopholes  that 
would  enable  the  executive  branch  to  evade 
lU  intent.  He  can  divulge  to  hu  colleagues 
pertinent  and  highly  specific  information 
that  might  otherwise  await  the  publication 
of  hLi  memoirs  a  decade  or  more  later. 

If  the  ex -President  is  a  supporter  of  the 
administration  in  power,  he  can  plead  the 
case  for  a  continuity  of  the  policies  promoted 
when  he  himself  was  in  office.  If  he  is  on  the 
other  side,  he  can  serve  as  honorary  leader 
of  the  opposition,  borrowing  a  leaf  from  the 
parliamentary  system   of  other  countries. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  an  ex-Presldent  can't  run  for  a  seat 
In  the  Senate,  as  many  thought  Mr.  Truman 
might  do,  or  even  for  the  House.  But  only 
three  of  our  former  Presidents  have  felt  In- 
cUned  to  rettun  to  the  ardon  of  electioneer- 
ing. 

John  Qulncy  Adams  was  so  highly  thotight 
of  by  the  voters  of  the  Plymouth  District 
of  Massachusetts  that  when  they  asked  blm 
to  run  for  Congress  the  year  after  his  de- 
parture from  the  White  House,  he  was  able 
to  impoee  terms:  That  he  would  never  be 
expected  to  ask  for  their  votes  and  that, 
once  elected,  he  would  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  follow  the  dictates  of  those  who  had 
put  him  Into  ofllce.  On  this  free-and-easy 
basis,  hardly  to  be  expected  as  a  general 
rule,  he  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives nine  successive  times.  And.  dis- 
daining partisanship,  he  was  listened  to  In 
that  chamber  with  deep  respect. 

In  1875  Andrew  Johnson,  eager  for  vindi- 
cation, won  election  to  the  Senate,  which 
he  had  last  visited  on  the  occasion  of  his 
impeachment  trial.  But  a  stroke  carried 
him  off  before  his  legislative  carreer  was  a 
year  old.  John  Tyler  came  out  of  a  17-year 
retirement  to  win  a  seat  In  the  Confederate 
Congress,  but  died  before  it  was  convened. 

In  spite  of  the  enormoiu  strain  of  the 
Presidency,  our  Chief  Executives  have  by  and 
large  been  a  long-lived  group.  Fourteen  of 
them — Including  Hoover,  who  is  now  78 — 
managed  to  exceed  the  Biblical  three  score 
and  ten.  Aside  from  the  seven  who  died  in 
office  (W.  H.  Harrison.  Taylor.  Lincoln.  Oar- 
field.  McKlnley,  Harding,  and  F.  D.  Roose- 
velt) only  five  survived  their  terms  of  ofllce 
by  less  than  5  years,  seven  by  a  span  of 
6  to  10  years,  and  12  by  more  than  a  decade. 

Only  William  Howard  Taft  matched  the 
earlier  record  of  John  Qulncy  Adams  for 
sustained  pubUc  service.    After  a  short  pe- 


riod as  professor  of  law  at  Yale  University, 
he  served  on  a  board  for  arbitrating  labor  dis- 
putes In  World  War  I  and  from  1921  to  his 
death  in  1B30  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  a  post  he  regarded  as  the  real 
climax  of  his  career,  rather  than  the  Presi- 
dency. 

As  for  the  others,  the  story  Is  largely  one 
of  pubUc  neglect  and  wasted  talent,  at  least 
in  the  realm  of  public  affairs.  The  early 
Virginians  men  of  extensive  property,  spent 
their  declining  years  for  the  most  part  in 
looking  after  their  estates.  Jefferson  man- 
aged to  busy  himself  fruitfully  for  more 
than  17  years  with  writing,  architecture,  and 
the  founding  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
John  Adams,  who  lived  25  years  after  his 
term  of  office,  a  record  for  the  group,  rarely 
left  hU  home,  occupying  himself  with  writ- 
ing and  following  the  political  career  of  his 
son.  Jackson  confined  himself  to  farming- 
being  poorer  than  when  he  had  taken  the 
inaugural  oath.  Wilson,  a  bitter  and  physi- 
cally broken  man,  spent  the  3  years  that  fol- 
lowed his  Presidency  in  an  invalid's  seclu- 
sion, relieved  only  by  the  generosity  of 
friends  who  presented  him  with  the  paid-up 
mortgage  on  his  house  in  Washington. 

A  few  ex-Presldents  managed  to  do  well  in 
private  business  or  in  their  professions. 
Coolidge  worked  quietly  on  his  autobiogra- 
phy whUe  enjoying  a  healthy  income  from  a 
syndicated  column  and  light  service  as  mem- 
ber of  an  insurance  company's  board  of  direc- 
tors. And  Hoover,  a  man  of  considerable 
means,  has  put  In  19  active  years  in  busi- 
ness and  In  writing  his  autobiography,  with 
time  out  for  occasional  contributions  to  the 
public  service.  He  has  headed  several  post- 
war food  missions  and  the  Commission  on 
Organisation  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Oovernment,  besides  finding  time  for  occa- 
sional FKilitlcal  onslaughu  on  his  Democratic 
successors. 

Only  four  ex-PresldenU,  not  counting 
Cleveland  between  terms,  attempted  to  en- 
gage in  Presidential  poUtlcs,  and  none  en- 
hanced his  prestige  In  the  process.  Van 
Buren  and  Fillmore,  after  tnrlng  unsuccess- 
fully to  win  renonilnation,  attached  them- 
selves to  new  and  short-lived  parties  and,  on 
meeting  their  expected  defeats,  retreated  In- 
to the  shadows. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  perhaps  offers  the  per- 
fect object  lesson  in  what  has  been  wrong 
with  our  treatment  of  retired  Chief  Execu- 
tives. Only  60  years  old  and  churning  with 
energy,  Roosevelt  foimd  himself,  on  March 
4,  1909,  a  has-been  in  American  political  life. 

After  a  year  of  hunting  wild  game  In 
Africa  and  trailing  through  Europe  in  a  blaze 
of  glory,  Roosevelt  returned  to  United  States. 
Within  a  matter  of  months  he  was  upbraid- 
ing Taft.  the  man  he  had  Installed  as  his 
successor.  When  this  effort  succeeded  in 
eliminating  Taft,  but  not  in  electing  Roose- 
velt, the  disappointed  Bull  Moose  turned 
his  restless  spirit  against  Wilson.  The  ex- 
uberance of  the  youthful  T.  R.  had  by  now 
txirned  into  a  negative  querulousness,  fed 
by  frustration.  Wilson's  refusal  to  give  him 
command  of  a  division  in  France  was  the 
ultimate  blow.  There  simply  was  not 
enough  for  this  man  of  enormous  drive  and 
personality  to  do,  constructively,  within  the 
normal  scheme  of  American  politics.  In  the 
10  years  that  followed  his  teniue  In  the 
White  House  he  biu-ned  himself  out.  to  no 
coherent  piupose.  and  died  an  embittered 
man. 

If  Roosevelt  needed  new  worlds  '.o  conquer, 
poor  Ulysses  S.  Grant  needed  only  a  dignified 
Job  and  a  modest  Income  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  dreadful  mischief  that  blackened  bis 
last  years.  After  coming  close  to  a  third 
RepubUcan  nomination  in  1880,  the  ex- 
Presldent  of  the  United  States  was  driven  to 
pledge  his  swords  and  souvenirs  for  a  loan 
to  meet  even  his  current  living  expenses. 
In  time  Congress  revived  his  rank  of  general, 
with  pay.  but,  dying  of  a  throat  cancer,  be 
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spent  his  last  months  writing  his  memoirs 
In  order  to  provide  for  his  famUy. 

No  doubt  a  pension  for  ex-Presldents  would 
have  made  it  possible  for  a  Grant  to  live  out 
his  days  in  simple  dignity.  But  it  would 
not  have  touched  the  larger  problem  of  fit- 
ting our  retired  Presidents  Into  the  political 
system. 

An  ex  officio  seat  In  the  Senate,  whUe 
IncldentaUy  providing  a  decent  income, 
would  have  offered  a  national  forum  for  a 
Jefferson  or  a  Jackson;  an  opportunity  for 
a  Hoover  or  a  Wilson,  had  he  been  weU 
enough,  to  make  a  fair  defense  of  a  dis- 
credited policy;  a  channel  for  the  boundless 
energy  of  a  Theodore  Roosevelt  which  would 
surely  have  prolonged  hU  usefulness  to  the 
Nation  and  spared  him  a  decade  of  galling 
frustration.  ^ 

What  other  possibilities  are  there  for  an 
ex-President  that  are  reasonably  within  the 
gift  of  the  Nation? 

A  successor  might  Invite  him  into  his 
Cabinet,  but  it  is  hard  te  imagine  a  retUlng 
President  wUllng  to  take  on  administrative 
chores  with  much  of  the  burden  and  none 
of  the  glory  of  his  former  offlce.  The  ap- 
pointment, moreover,  would  have  to  be  a 
whoUy  voluntary  act,  and  there  Is  no  record 
of  such  an  Invitation  ever  having  been  ten- 
dered and  accepted. 

Former  Presidents  have,  of  course,  been 
caUed  on  from  time  to  time  for  special 
short-term  services,  such  as  the  Hoover  mis- 
sions already  mentioned.  But  occasions  for 
such  appointments  rarely  arise.  Arthur 
Krock  reported  recently  that  at  one  time 
John  Nance  Garner  toyed  with  the  thought 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  might 
make  an  ex-President  Its  Speaker,  to  serve 
only  as  a  procedural  arbiter.  The  idea  died 
aborning. 

Returning  to  the  proposal  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, It  may  .)t  argued  that  an  ex-President, 
In  a  sense  a  captive  of  his  own  record,  wovild, 
out  of  sheer  self-defense,  add  more  heat  than 
light  to  senatorial  debate.  No  doubt  this 
would  sometimes  occur. 

Automatically  granted  that  complete  free- 
dom from  popular  pressures  that  John 
Qulncy  Adams  exacted  from  his  constituents, 
these  Senators  ex  officio  might— as  Adams  did 
and  as  Supreme  Court  Justices  have  been 
known  to  do— more  likely  rise  above  the 
battle  and  above  their  own  past  records. 
With  only  the  power  of  persuasion  at  their 
command  and  no  private  poUtical  worries, 
they  would  be  free  to  ftmction  on  the  high- 
est plane. 

President  Truman  Is  too  much  the  stu- 
dent of  history  to  be  unaware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  beset  his  predecessors  in 
their  days  of  retirement.  At  67,  he  is  7  years 
beyond  the  average  age  at  which  former 
Presidents  have  stepped  out  of  office,  but  he 
Is  in  excellent  health  and  full  of  plans. 

Mr.  Truman  told  a  recent  press  confer- 
ence that  he  thought  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  who  would  like  to  put  a  rock  aroun.! 
ex-Presldents  and  put  them  in  the  Potomac 
River.  Then,  seriously,  he  said  he  thought 
all  former  Chief  Executives  could  make  a 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
Herbert  Hoov«-  had  done  a  wonderful  Job  for 
him,  the  President  said.  He  was  holding 
himself  available,  Mr.  TTuman  made  it  clear, 
for  whatever  might  be  asked  of  him  when  he 
left  the  White  House. 

The  President's  intention  to  write  and  lec- 
ture upon  his  retirement  has  already  been 
disclosed  to  reporters  At  the  same  time,  the 
President's  well-known  desire  to  assine  a 
respected  niche  for  his  administration  In  the 
Nation's  history  makes  doubly  appealing  the 
possibility  of  a  permanent  seat  in  the  Sen-, 
ate.  He  would  enjoy  not  only  the  nostalgic 
pleasure  of  returning  to  the  Chamber  where 
he  spent  some  of  his  happiest  years,  but  the 
opportunity  of  defending  his  policies  In  the 
country's  most  strategic  fonmi. 
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Tbm  fate  of  mcb  measures  as  tha 
Humphrey  and  Brewster  bills  In  the  past  has 
been  q\ilet  burial  rather  than  open  debate 
and  rejection.  No  one  aeems  to  oppose  the 
Idea  In  principle.  Indeed.  It  Is  one  of  the  few 
subjects  on  which  Senator  Robekt  A.  Tarr 
and  Harry  S.  TVuman  see  eye  to  eye;  on 
which  Identical  measiires  can  be  drawn  up  by 
such  political  oppceltes  as  Senators 
HUKPHKET  and  BaxwsTxa.  But  such  meas- 
ures have  to  be  vigorously  promoted  to  get 
past  the  barrier  of  Indifference,  and  timing  Is 
all  Important.  With  Truman  and  Hoover 
to  balance  each  other  ]X)lltlcally,  the  timing, 
as  Senator  HTncpmrr  has  said,  "Is  now  per- 
fect." If  the  Issue  could  be  forced  to  a  vote, 
the  chances  an  good  that  we  would  hence- 
forth treat  our  ez-Presldents  a  little  better 
than  cast-offs. 


Ofice  for  Former  PretidcBto    . 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

*  OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  iinanimotig  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Office  for  Former  Presi- 
dents." i^ch  was  published  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  of  April  6,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Omcz  roa  PoaMza  PszsmxitTa 

The  Impending  departiue  of  Harry  S. 
Trumsm  from  the  White  House  brings  up 
once  more  the  question  of  a  suitable  activity 
for  Presidents  after  they  leave  office. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphkkt,  of  MlJinesota. 
has  put  Into  concrete  form  a  suggestion 
made  frequently  In  the  past.  He  Introduced 
a  bill  to  make  former  Presidents  senators- 
at-large.  They  would  have  the  same  salary 
as  other  Senators  and  would  be  permitted 
to  take  part  In  Senate  debate,  but  wotild  not 
vote. 

The  Idea  behind  the  Humphrey  proposal 
Is  twofold;  first,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  a  former  President  being  forced  to  en- 
gage In  an  occupation  which  might  tarnish 
the  'dignity  of  the  position  he  has  held,  and 
secondly,  to  make  use  of  the  experience  be 
gained  while  President. 

At  present  the  only  living  former  Presi- 
dent is  Herbert  Hoover.  Mr.  Truman  will 
become  one  next  Janxiary  20. 

ICoet  persons  will  acree  that  the  dignity 
of  the  Nation  demands  that  former  Presi- 
dents be  free  of  economic  distress.  The 
picture  of  Grant,  dying  of  cancer,  working 
feverishly  to  complete  his  memoirs  to  get 
money  for  his  family  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
to  recalV 

In  recent  years  the  question  has  been 
academic,  Mr.  Hoover  having  been  inde- 
pendently wealthy  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Truman,  who  had  difficulty  mak- 
ing ends  meet  while  he  was  a  Senator,  now  la 
reported  to  have  saved  from  his  salary  to  the 
extent  of  being  "well-flxed,"  but  obviously  he 
is  not  wealthy.  As  a  Senator  at  large.  If 
Congress  passes  the  Humphrey  bill.  Mr.  Tru- 
man woiild  be  in  a  congenial  atmosphere 
where  his  experience  would  not  be  lost  to 
the  country  The  Humphrey  bill  wo\ild  apply 
also  to  Mr.  Hoover. 

Of  other  recent  Presidents.  William  How- 
ard Taft  won  distinction  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the   Supreme   Court,   Woodrow   WUson   left 


the  White  House  an  invalid,  and  Warren  O. 
Harding  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  in 
ofllce.  The  only  one  besides  Mr.  Hoover  who 
left  the  olBce  in  good  health  was  CeJvln 
Coolldge.  Mr.  Coolidge  became  a  syndicated 
newspaper  columnist,  whoae  dally  remarks 
were  noted  more  for  their  brevity  than  for 
any  light  they  cast  on  national  and  inter- 
national problems. 

Mr.  Tnunan  has  not  Indicated  his  plans, 
but  it  would  be  dlAcult  to  believe  he  has  any 
Idea  of  spending  his  remaining  years  in  a 
rocker  on  the  front  porch  of  his  home  at 
Independence,  Mo. 


Ez-Presidcats  in  the  Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  KXNNiaOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Our  Pormer  Presidents 
Should  Not  Become  Ghosts."  The  edi- 
torial was  published  in  the  April  2.  1952, 
issue  of  the  Louisville  Courier-JoumaL 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  soon  act  on  my  bill. 
S.  2956. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d. 
as  follows: 

OuB  PoaMB  Paaamnna  Should  Not  Bicomb 
Ghosts 

What  should  be  the  role  of  an  ex-President 
of  the  United  States?  We  have  allowed  the 
job  to  become  such  a  m&n-klller  that  few 
Presidents  live  long  after  leaving  the  White 
House.  For  years  there  has  been  talk  of 
bringing  those  few  who  survive  the  ordeal 
into  the  Senate  for  a  life  terTn.  Three  bills 
to  that  effect  are  now  {v  idtng,  the  most 
recent  one  J\ist  introduct<i  by  Senator 
HuMPiouT  and  Congressman  Ckllmm. 

We  Americans  have  a  tendency  to  use  up 
our  public  officials  and  then  cast  them  aside, 
like  old  orange  peels  when  the  Juice  has  been 
squeezed  out.  Yet  any  man  who  has  been 
President  of  this  country  has  had  incom- 
parable experience.  He  has  dealt  with  all 
the  leading  figures  in  his  own  and  foreign 
countries.  He  has  learned  the  innermost 
secrets  of  our  national  defense.  He  has 
spoken  for  the  strongest  Nation  in  the  world. 
yet  the  day  he  steps  out  of  office  he  becomes 
Just  another  dtlaen. 

Some  ex-Presidents  have  wandered  around 
in  that  strange  limbo  like  lost  spirits.  Cal- 
vin Coolidge  undertook  a  newspaper  column, 
for  which  he  had  little  aptitude.  Purther 
back  in  our  history.  John  Qulncy  Adams  ran 
for  the  House  and  served  for  17  useful  years 
after  completing  a  Presidential  term.  An- 
drew Johnson  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from 
Tennessee,  In  1876.  a  remarkable  vindication 
for  a  man  who  had  undergone  impeachment 
proceedings  when  he  was  President.  Other 
ex-Presldents,  however,  have  obviously  hesi- 
tated to  risk  defeat  and  humiliation  by  run- 
ning again  for  a  leaser  office. 

The  Andrew  Johnson  record  seems  to  point 
a  moral.  Every  man  who  sits  in  the  White 
House  builds  up  many  antagonisms  around 
himself,  especially  if  he  has  wielded  power 
with  a  strong  hand.  We  believe,  however, 
that  such  resentments  are  directed  mainly 
against  the  man  in  supreme  power,  and  that 
they  would  die  down  if  the  same  man  were 


serving  limply  m  a  nonvoting  Member  at 
the  Senate. 

The  provision  that  an  cx-Praald«nt  aarrtiic 
without  election  in  the  Senate  should  hava 
no  vote  strikes  us  as  important.  Ha  abould 
act  aa  an  elder  sUtesman.  not  aa  a  polltloal 
figure.  If  he  has  no  vote,  he  will  be  littla 
troubled  with  demands  for  patronage,  and 
he  can  represent  the  counUy  aa  a  whole 
rather  than  his  home  State. 

This  issue  should  not  be  Judged  in  terms 
of  cxirrent  personalltlea  It  is  a  worth-wklla 
experiment  for  the  long  futvire  of  our  coun- 
try. This  may  be  a  fortunate  time  for  get- 
ting the  system  Into  pracUce.  however,  for 
beginning  with  next  January  we  will  have  a 
living  ex- President  representing  each  of  the 
major  parties.  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Herbert 
Hoover  should  have  something  substantial  to 
contribute  as  8enators-at-large.  Beyond 
them,  there  will  be  other  men  whose  ex- 
perience In  the  world's  highest  office  should 
not  be  kiet  when  they  leave  the  White  Houaa. 


Ov  Water  Rifkts  Art  Vilnl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAuyoaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRSSENTATIVn 

Wednesday.  April  9,  1952 

Mr.  TORTY.    BCr.  Speaker,  it  la  dtf- 

flcult,  I  know,  for  residents  of  areas  with 
a  plenitude  of  water  to  realize  how 
precious  and  vital  this  resource  can  ba 
in  a  region  such  as  southern  CalUomia. 
The  early  pioneers  of  southern  Califor- 
nia  clearly  foresaw  that  growth  and  sta* 
bility  were  dependent,  primarily,  on  a 
reliable  water  supply.  Their  genius  atxl 
ingenuity  in  seeking  for  water  Is  a  story 
of  real  American  inspiration.  Upward 
of  5,000,000  people  now  live  and  work  in 
an  area  that  once  was  comparatively 
barren  and  dry.  Pifty  years  ago,  lew 
would  have  believed  this  possible. 

TBX  COLOaAOO   SIVKa 

Water  for  future  growth  must  come, 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  from  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Southern  Calif omians  have 
financed  and  built  the  huge  dams  and 
aqueducts  required  to  bring  this  water  to 
their  teeming  industries  and  vast  farm 
lands.  Contracts  for  the  water  have  been 
made  with  the  Federal  Qovemment.  It 
is  these  contracts  which  are  threatened 
by  Arizona's  attempt  to  get  Congress  to 
authorise  construction  of  the  fantastical- 
ly costly  central  Arizona  project,  which 
has  twice  lieen  approved  by  the  Senate, 
but  blocked  »n  our  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member.  Our  committee 
is  standing  guard  over  the  vital  watec 
rights  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Raymond  Matthew,  chief  engi- 
neer, Colorado  River  Board  of  California, 
recently  stated  California's  case  before  a 
group  in  Arizona.  His  address  waa  of 
such  excellence  that  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude excerpts  from  it  in  our  Rccobs: 
CauroamA'a  Csas  voe  Counudo  Rivn  Watbi 
(By  Raymond  Matthew,  chief  engineer, 
Colorsdo  River  Board  of  Caltfomia) 

California's  case  for  water  from  the  Col- 
orado River  began  historically  in  1840 — 
103  years  ago — and  63  years  before  Arisona 
became  a  Stat*. 
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It  was  In  these  days  of  the  gold  rtish  that 
the  early  pioneers  came  Into  the  region  of 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  and  started  the 
settlements  and  developments  that  have 
gradually  materialised  since. 

cauroBifU  nuuoATioN  dcvzlopmxmts 

One  of  the  early  pioneers  was  Dr.  Oliver 
M.  Wozencraft,  who  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Timia  in  1840.  It  was  he  who.  at  that  early 
time,  first  envisaged  a  plan  to  divert  Colo- 
rado River  water  Into  the  Imperial  VaUey  for 
Irrigation. 

Another  early  pioneer  was  Thomas  BIythe. 
who,  in  1877.  acquired  swamp  and  overflow 
lands  in  the  Palo  Verde  Valley.  He  made 
a  filing  that  year  to  divert  water  from  the 
river  for  irrigation,  which  is  the  first  of 
record  on  the  lower  Colorado. 

Although  there  were  many  physical  diffi- 
culties and  hardships  that  had  to  be  over. 
eome,  the  land  was  developed  to  irrigation. 
Of  most  Importance,  a  water  right  was  es- 
tablished by  prior  appropriation — "the  first 
in  time  is  the  first  in  right"— which  was  at 
that  Ume  and  still  U  recognized  in  the  West- 
em  States  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  a 
right  to  the  use  of  surface  water  flowing 
In  rivers  and  streams.  The  developm'tnt, 
■tartad  in  1877.  is  now  the  Palo  Verde  irr.ga- 
tion  district,  embracing  about  100.000  acres. 

The  next  earliest  California  development 
on  the  lower  Colorado  was  the  irrigation  of 
the  ImperUl  VaUey.  Dr.  Wozencraft's  orig- 
inal vision  was  not  forgotten.  Others  fol- 
lowed to  give  fxirther  study  and  investiga- 
tion to  the  proposal.  In  the  early  nineties 
a  compiiny  was  formed  to  undertake  the 
project.  In  1898  the  first  water  filing  to  ap- 
proprUte  10,000  second-feet  was  made,  fol- 
lowed  by  several  others,  thus  esUblUhing 
one  of  the  earliest  rights  on  the  river.  In 
1000  construcUon  was  started  and  in  the 
summer  of  1901  water  was  flowing  into  the 
Imperial  VaUey  and  irrigation  started. 
Here  was  another  project  which  was  buUt 
because  of  favorable  water  and  soil,  good 
farming  prospecU,  and  practlcablUty  of 
construction,  operation,  and  financing. 

Because  of  the  terrain  the  canal,  although 
diverting  In  the  United  States,  had  to  be 
biillt  through  Mexican  territory  before 
reaching  the  lands  in  the  Imperial  VaUey. 
A  canal  entirely  in  the  United  States  was 
then  and  always  has  been  recognized  as 
preferable,  for  many  reasons — but  the  AU- 
Amerlcan  Canal  now  serving  the  valley  waa 
to  take  another  30  years  before  it  became 
possible,  after  the  passage  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  In  1928. 

The  Impolal  VaUey  development  is  now 
the  largest  single  operating  irrigation  proj- 
ect in  the  United  States.  It  embraces  over 
900.000  acres  gross,  of  which  about  500.000 
acres  are  now  Irrigated  and  producing  crops. 
About  250,000  acres  remain  to  be  put  under 
Irrigation. 

The  CoacheUa  Valley  County  water  dis- 
trict, with  about  135.000  acres  of  irrigable 
lands  in  the  northern  end  of  the  Imperial 
VaUey,  is  also  now  served  by  the  AU-Amer- 
ican  Canal,  and  shares  in  the  rights  to  Col- 
orado River  water  originaUy  establlahed  in 
the  nineties. 

Another  early  project  was  the  Timia  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project  authorised  In  1904 
and  completed  in  1912.  It  serves  about  25,- 
000  acres  in  California,  Including  Yuma  In- 
dUn  Reservation  lands,  but  the  major  area 
irrigated  Is  in  the  Tuma  Valley  In  Arlaona. 
embracing  about  50,000  acres. 

aaiaoMA  xaaiCATiOM  oxvsLonaarrs 
Hm  early  irrigation  developments  in  CaU- 
fomia  were  paralleled  by  slmUar  develop- 
ments In  Arlaona.  However,  the  bulk  of 
these  occixrred  on  the  tributary  streams,  es- 
pecially in  the  OiU  and  Salt  River  valleys, 
where  It  Is  reported  that  about  750,000  acrea 
are  now  irrigated. 


The  question  naturally  arises:  "Why  wasn't 
water  diverted  from  the  main  Colorado 
River  in  early  days  for  irrigation  of  lands 
in  Arisona,  as  was  done  in  California?"  The 
simple  answer  is  that  it  was  done  to  the  fuU- 
est  extent  practicable. 

Mention  had  already  been  made  of  the 
Tuma  Federal  reclamation  project  serving 
50,000  acres  In  Arlaona.  In  addition,  irri- 
gation was  early  started  on  the  Parker  In- 
dian Reservation  in  Arizona,  embracing 
about  100,000  acres  immediately  upstream 
from  the  Palo  Verde  VaUey. 

No  other  project  to  utilise  main-stream 
water  was  undertaken  in  Arizona,  until  after 
the  Boulder  Canyon  project  was  buUt,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  none  were  found 
practicable.  There  were  early  proposals  to 
divert  main-stream  water  into  central  Ari- 
zona. All  of  these  were  found  to  be  far  too 
costly  and  impracticable,  due  to  adverse 
physlographical  factors. 

It  should  be  obeerved  that  diversion  of 
main  stream  Colorado  River  water  into  cen- 
tral Arisona  Is  Just  as  impracticable  and 
prohibitive  in  cost  today  as  it  was  found 
to  be  30  or  more  years  ago  when  it  was 
originaUy  proposed. 

MrrBOPOUTAM  aiSAB  or  aoirrBiaM  cauvobnia 
WhUe  these  developments  were  proceed- 
ing in  the  desert  region,  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles and  other  cities  and  urban  areas  along 
the  coastal  plain  of  southern  California  were 
expanding  in  population  and  Industry.  The 
rather  limited  local  water  supplies  had  been 
fully  developed  and  utUised.  In  1013  Loe 
Angeles  had  completed  an  aqueduct  from 
Owens  River  to  obtain  an  additional  water 
supply  to  meet  its  expanding  needs. 

By  the  early  twenties,  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles and  other  cities  in  southern  California, 
came  to  the  realization  that  a  large  addi- 
tional water  supply  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained in  order  to  provide  for  the  anticipated 
Increase  in  population  and  Industry.  Fol- 
lowing exhaustive  engineering  investigations. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  Colorado  River  of- 
fered the  only  adequate  and  feasible  soiu-ce 
for  the  additional  water  supply  needed.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1024,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
filed  an  appUcation  to  appropriate  1,500  sec- 
ond-feet from  the  Colorado  River.  This  was 
followed  in  1928  by  an  application  of  the  city 
of  San  Diego  to  approprUte  155  second- 
feet. 

Subeequently,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  southern  California  was  organized, 
originally  embracing  11  cities  (now  47  cities 
and  a  number  of  unincorporated  areas  in 
public  districts),  and  took  over  the  job  of 
bringing  in  Colorado  River  water. 

•OXTUIKa  CAKTOIf  PBOJSCT  AND  BELATED 

DEVELoPMEirra 

By  the  twenties,  the  entire  low-water 
flow  of  the  lower  Colorado  River  was  in  use 
under  perfected  vested  rights  and  water 
shortages  had  occurred  In  dry  years.  How- 
ever, there  were  substantial  quantities  of 
unappropriated  water  in  yearly  floods,  which 
if  conserved  and  regulated  would  provide 
ample  water  for  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
southern  California,  in  addition  to  other  pur- 
poses. At  the  same  time,  it  was  most  desir- 
able ttiat  floods  be  controlled  to  prevent  fur- 
ther costly  damages  to  lands  and  develop- 
ments in  the  Tuma  and  Imperial  VaUeys. 

To  meet  these  combined  needs,  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  project  was  conceived,  and  was 
approved  as  a  Federal  undertaking  in  De- 
cember 1928.  It  authoriaed  the  buUdlng  of 
Boover  Dam  and  power  plant  and  the  All- 
Amerlcan  Canal.  Hoover  Dam  was  com- 
pleted and  the  power  plant  placed  in  initial 
operation  in  1038.  The  AU-Americau  Canal 
was  completed  and  placed  in  operation  for 
delivery  of  water  to  imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict in  1943;  and  the  branch  to  the  Coa- 
cheUa VaUey  In  1949. 


In  addition  to  these  works  buUt  by  tbe 
Federal  Government,  the  Colorado  River 
aqueduct  was  constructed  and  financed  in- 
dependently by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  started  operation  In  1941.  A 
branch  to  San  Diego  began  operation  in  1947. 

The  Gila  reclamation  project  in  Arisona. 
now  nearlng  completion,  was  also  made  pos- 
sible Jty  the  Boulder  Canyon  project.  As 
flnally  authorized  in  1947,  It  contemplates  a 
consumptive  use  of  800,000  acre-feet  annu- 
aUy  from  the  main  Colorado  River. 

COLOKAOO     XIVEK    COMPACT 

A  necessary  foreruimer  to  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project  waa  an  agreement  among  the 
seven  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  as 
to  the  division  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  its  tributai-Ies.  Such  agreement 
was  reached  in  the  Colorado  River  compact, 
signed  by  representatives  of  each  State,  at 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  in  November  1922. 

The  compact  apportions  in  perpetuity  for 
beneficial  consumptive  use  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  syetem  (defined  as  main 
stream  and  all  tributaries  in  United  States). 
7.500.000  acre-feet  annuaUy  each  to  the 
upper  basin  and  the  lower  basin,  divided  by 
a  line  through  Lee  Ferry  on  the  Colorado 
River  in  ncn^hem  Arizona.  In  addition,  the 
lower  basin  is  given  the  right  to  increase  its 
beneficial  consumptive  vise  by  1,000,000  acre- 
feet  per  annum.  ..,. 

CALiroairiA  uicrrATiCbr  act  amb 
WATxa  coimtACTs 

It  was  Arizona's  refusal  to  ratify  the  com' 
pact  that  led  to  the  California  Limitation 
Act.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  pro- 
vided that  the  act  should  not  become  effec- 
tive, unless  and  until  all  seven  States  ratified 
the  compact;  or,  failing,  that,  until  six  SUtea 
Including  California  ratified  and.  in  addi- 
tion. California  agreed  to  limit  its  consump- 
tive use  to  4,400.000  acre-feet  of  the  7,500,- 
000  acre-feet  annuaUy  apportioned  to  the 
lower  basin,  plus  one-half  of  any  excess  or 
surplxis  water  unapportioned  by  the  com- 
pact. 

As  a  consequence  of  Arlaona's  refusal  to 
ratify  the  compact,  California  was  required 
and  the  legislatvu-e  in  1929  did  adopt  that 
limitation,  in  order  to  put  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  into  effect  and  have  the 
works  buUt. 

Subeequently,  from  1930  to  1934,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  conformity  with  the 
act,  entered  Into  water  contracts  with  the 
several  California  agencies,  for  storage  and 
delivery  of  water  from  Hoover  Dam  Reser- 
voir, in  an  amoimt  aggregating  5,362,000 
acre-feet  annually.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  aggregate  amount  of  water 
covered  by  the  California  water  contracts 
under  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  was 
considered  to  be  weU  within  the  California 
Limitation  Act  and  Is  still  so  considered. 

Arlaona  now  alleges  that  California  is  ex- 
ceeding the  limitation  act.  No  responsible 
individual  or  agency  in  California  has  ever 
taken  any  action  toward  or  had  any  thought 
or  intention  of  taking  or  using  any  Colo- 
rado River  water  to  which  Arizona  or  any 
other  State  is  Justly  or  legally  entitled.  It 
is  firmly  believed  that  the  rights  of  CaU- 
fornia  agencies  to  5,862.000  acre-feet  an- 
nuaUy of  Colorado  River  water,  have  been 
firmly  established  by  prior  appropriatlona 
and  contracts  under  the  project  act.  In  re- 
liance thereon  California  agencies  have 
made  investments  and  commitments  aggre- 
gating already  about  8550,000,000  for  works 
and  faculties  which  have  been  built  and 
placed  in  operation  to  use  the  entire  amoiint 
of  thoee  rights. 


» 


LOWXa  BASIN  WATBB  8Tn>PLT  AND  BBQUBBICBim 

The  foregoing  brief  background  history  at 
developments  in  the  lower  basin  is  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  facts  in  regard  to  baeio 
right*  wliich  have  been  eitabUahed  to  %b» 
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Uae  al  Colorado  River  system  wmten  in  OkI1« 
Xonxla  and  Arixona  and  th*  projects  and  de« 
velopments  related  thereto. 

Studies  of  water  supply  and  requlrementa 
show  that  the  long-time  average  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Colcvado  River  system  that  will  be 
available  under  the  compact  to  the  lower 
basin,  after  meeting  the  water  delivery  to 
Mexico  as  required  by  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  ratified  in  1945.  Is  somewhat  less  than 
the  consumptive  use  requirements  of  already 
existing  (operating)  and  authorized  proj- 
ects; and  that  if  these  requirements  are  sat- 
isfied no  water  will  be  available  for  any  new 
project  in  the  lower  basin,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed central  Arizona  project.  Water  could 
be  made  available  for  such  new  project  only 
by  tailing  it  away  from  an  existing  or  au- 
thorize project  for  which  rights  have  al- 
ready been  established. 

PaOPOSZD    CENTRAL    AXIZONA    PkOJICT 

California  has  opposed,  and  will  continue 
to  oppoee.  the  authorization  of  the  proposed 
central  Arizona  project,  because  of  Its  firm, 
belief  that  It  threatens  to  invade  Callfomia's 
just  and  legal  rlgi  ts  to  Colorado  River  water, 
established  by  prior  appropriations  and  by 
contracts  under  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act. 

However,  the  central  Arizona  project  8ho\ild 
not  be  authcarized  and  built,  even  if  Arizon* 
had  m  right  to  the  water  sought  for  the  proj- 
ect (a  supposition  tbat  California  does  not 
subscribe  to).  It  4^  of  quesUonable  feasi- 
bUlty,  prohibitive  in  cost,  financially  un- 
sound, and  is  lacking  in  any  reasonable  jus- 
tification a*  a  Federal  reclamation  under- 
taking. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TCXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

there  has  been  considerable  confusion 
over  the  role  of  sea  power  in  modem  war. 
This  question  was  recently  tackled  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dan  A.  Kimhall, 
in  a  speech  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Since  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  those  who  must  deal  with  the  com- 
plex problems  of  defense,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Kimball's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  beir\g  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricorb,  as  follows: 

Addkebs  bt  Sbcsetakt  or  trk  Navt  Dan  A. 

EncBALL  BEroax  a  LimcHzoif  Mzmifo  or 
TRZ  Axxo  Clitb,  Dmorr,  Mich.,  Apxil  25, 
1952 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  and  have 
an  oi^>ortunlty  to  talk  frankly  with  indi- 
viduals who  are  on  speaking  terms  with 
aviation. 

All  of  you  being  experts  of  one  degree  or 
another,  I  can  dispense  with  the  elementaries 
and  get  down  to  business. 

This  Nation  today  faces  a  grave  threat. 
Tbis  tlireat  to  our  freedom  and  future  is 
the  threat  of  aggression  which  is  inspired 
and  guided  by  the  individuals  who  domi- 
nate the  Communist  imperialism  which  seek 
to  enslave  the  world. 

To  meet  this  threat,  the  free  nations  have 
organized  to  stand  off.  and  if  need  be.  de- 
feat Communist  aggreaston. 


In  the  east  Atlantle  and  Mediterranean 
areas,  the  Sixth  United  States  Fleet  la  trying 
to  keep  a  war  from  breaking  out.  I  have 
been  there  and  have  aeen  what  this  fleet  la 
doing. 

The  Sixth  Fleet  Is  a  strong  arm  of  the 
NATO  forces  on  the  land  and  in  the  air.  In 
addition,  our  fleet  Is  a  raUying  point  for  the 
navies  of  othnsr  nations  which  are  allied 
with  us. 

In  the  western  Pacific,  a  war  has  already 
broken  out.  The  mission  of  the  Navy  there 
is  two-  or  three-fold. 

It  is  first  to  maintain  control  of  the 
seas  and  aasinre  that  troops  and  supplies  in 
the  numbers  and  quantities  needed  are 
available  when  they  are  needed. 

Let  me  cite  for  you  some  figures  which 
point  up  our  supply  problem  In  the  western 
Pacific. 

Since  June  1050.  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  carried  about  20.000,000 
measurement  tons  of  cargo  to  Korea.  In 
addition,  MSTB  carried  1,700,000  military 
passengers  and  more  than  8,000,000  long  tons 
of  petroleum  products  to  Japan  and  Korea 
during  the  same  period. 

It  Is  estimated  that  It  requires  64  pounds 
of  supplies  per  day  to  sustain  a  lighting 
man  overseas. 

Tills  64  pounds  of  supplies  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  beans,  bxillets,  and  clothing.  It 
Includes  medical  supplies,  spare  parts  for 
eqxiipment,  ammunition,  and  all  of  the  other 
things  which  go  to  make  up  the  370.000  gen- 
eral stores  Items  which  we  catalog. 

It  is  the  Navy's  job  to  see  this  material  is 
delivered.  It  cannot  be  delivered  if  we  do 
not  have  control  of  the  seas. 

Ammunition  expended  by  naval  ahlps  and 
aircraft  in  support  of  Korean  ground  opera- 
tions now  totals  more  than  150,000  tons 
of  which  100.000  tons  were  expended  by 
the  Air,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  This  total 
for  naval  aviation  is  only  20,000  tons  less 
than  the  amount  of  aircraft  ammunition 
expended  in  the  whole  of  World  War  II. 

WhUe  we  continue  to  search  for  peace 
with  honor,  we  must  prepare  for  the  worst. 
Strong  naval  forces  are  indispensable. 
Strengthened  forces  in  the  air  and  on  land 
are  also  needed. 

I  recently  visited  the  Far  East  and  was 
greatly  impressed  with  what  I  saw.  The 
Filipinos,  the  free  Chinese,  and  the  Japa- 
nese are  as  willing  to  fight  for  their  freedom 
as  the  Koreans  have  proven  themselves  to  be. 

In  the  Philippines,  a  good,  small  army  has 
been  buUt  up  to  the  limits  of  the  country's 
ability  to  support  one.  The  Filipinos  are  our 
firm  friends  and  welcome  our  help  and  our 
assistance  in  training  additional  forces. 

The  free  Chinese  have  about  500.000  in 
their  combined  forces  on  Formosa.  We  are 
assisting  them  to  improve  this  force  with 
equipment  and  training  personnel.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  like  to  see  us  give  them 
more  help.  They  need  ammunition,  arms, 
and  additional  help  in  training  their  troops 
and  navy.  With  our  help  they  can,  through 
their  own  efforts  and  ability,  help  them- 
selves. 

The  quaUty  of  the  free  Chinese  soldier  is 
good.  His  average  age  is  about  24.  Based 
on  my  personal  observations,  it  is  my  opinion 
they  are  willing  to  fight.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  where  or  when  they  should  fight.  I  only 
report  to  you  that  they  are  willing  and  I 
think  we  should  make  them  more  able. 

The  Chinese  fought  the  Japanese  Invader 
for  years  before  we  got  into  war  with  Japan. 
They  did  it  with  very  little,  but  they  fought 
bravely  and  well. 

The  Chinese  continued  their  fight  against 
the  Japanese  despite  the  fact  they  were  cut 
off  from  seaports  and  therefore  cut  off  from 
adequate  supplies.  You  are  all  aware,  I  am 
Bxare.  of  the  Inadequacy  of  land  transport 
In  that  vast  country.  Our  efforts  to  break 
the  blockade  and  fiy  in  supplies  never  pro- 
duced enough  to  allow  the  Chinese  to  launch 


a  counter  offensive.  Even  with  the  Burma 
Road  and  the  Lido  Road,  their  resistance 
•gainst  the  Japanese  was  seldom  much  mora 
than  at  subsistence  level. 

To  me,  the  lesson  is  quite  elaar. 

Whoever  controls  the  seas  in  the  Padfle 
Is  going  to  be  able  to  control  the  land  !»■■>■ 
in  the  final  analysis. 

My  obaervations  in  Japan  led  me  to  the 
eonclmiai  that  the  Japaneee  have  learned 
a  great  leaaon  and  wUl  not  again  permit 
their  Government  to  be  controlled  by  a  mili- 
tary clique  who  might  again  plunge  them 
into  a  war  against  the  wlU  ot  tbe  majority 
of  the  people. 

The  Japanese  want  to  arm  themaelvee  In 
order  that  they  can  defend  themselves  against 
any  aggressor.  They  know  that  if  they  do 
not  have  adequate  defense  forces  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  overrun.  They  have  tbe 
capacity  to  defend  themsrives  aiul  I  be- 
lieve they  have  the  will  to  fight  for  thetr 
own  country  and  people.  Their  oonstittitlon 
today  prohibits  them  from  having  satisfac- 
tory armed  forces,  but  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come  I  believe  that  they  wUI  modify 
thl«  to  tbe  extent  that  they  will  be  permitted 
an  Adequate  defense  force  under  strict  civil- 
ian control. 

We  have  proven  tn  Korea  once  agatp  that 
the  Asiatic  soldier.  i>roperly  trained  and 
properly  armed.  Is  a  good  fighting  man. 

I  believe  we  must  vigorously  and  rapidly 
help  all  of  the  free  peoples  of  Asia  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  own  defense.  By  cre- 
ating such  areas  of  strength,  I  tiilnk  we  can 
restrain  the  spread  at  communism  in  tba 
Far  Bast. 

Few  people  In  this  country  probably  reallaa 
that  on  the  mainland  of  China,  in  Man- 
churia, and  in  Siberia  there  are  approxi- 
mately 8.SOO.0O0  men  under  arms.  Their 
masters  have  spread  the  poison  of  oommu- 
nism  throughout  the  Far  Bast,  and  in  my 
oplni<m,  might  have  taken  over  a  major  por- 
tion at  eact  and  southeast  Asia  had  tbe 
United  Natlonc  not  gone  to  the  defense  ot 
tlie  Republic  of  Korea. 

So  we  are  learning  lessons  all  over  again. 
I  hope  we  remember  them  this  time. 

During  the  early  phase  of  the  Second 
World  War  strong  naval  forces  might  have 
saved  the  PhUlpptnes  from  invaaion.  With- 
out a  strong  Navy,  there  was  nothing  to  stop 
Japanese  expansion.  It  was  not  until  we  had 
built  up  our  Navy  that  we  were  able  y>  check 
the  Japanese  advance. 

Then,  with  our  submarines  progressively 
destroying  the  Japanese  supply  line,  we  were 
also  to  spearhead  the  reconquest  of  ttaa 
Pacific  with  our  vast  carrier  task  forcea. 
Ground  troops  followed  them  up  to  take 
and  hold  the  land  mntsrs 

From  December  1»41  unUl  July  1942.  we 
never  had  more  than  five  carriers  In  the 
Pacific.  These  carriers  steamed  the  total  at 
180,000  miles  delayini;,  and  on  occasions  de- 
feating, the  Japanese  advance  nntU  addl- 
tiotxMl  carriers  could  be  brought  in. 

During  the  entire  second  war.  we  operated 
110  carriers  of  all  types.  We  lost  only  11  of 
them,  during  a  cum  illative  total  of  78  years 
spent  at  sea.  Our  loaaes.  therefore,  were 
the  equivalent  of  one  carrier  for  every  86 
months  of  operation. 

None  of  the  11  carriers  we  lost  were  of 
the  Kaaex  class.  We  have  developed  a  new 
and  better  class  since  then  and  built  three — 
the  Jfidtcwy,  the  Ccral  Sea.  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  These  last  three  named  tiisbciIs 
did  not  see  war  stfvlce  and  it  was  the  Xstes 
class  which  bore  the  bnint  of  fighting  In 
tbe  later  stages  In  tbe  second  war. 

Essex  carriers,  with  smaller  supporting  ele- 
ments, successfully  malntaiiyd  air  superi- 
ority at  Okinawa  for  87  days,  while  land- 
baaed  air  power  was  made  capable  of  opera- 
tion throiigh  the  construction  of  air  fielda. 

X>uring  these  87  days  of  sustained  opera- 
tions in  Okinawan  waters,  carrier  air  power 


daAroyed  2.498  Japanese  aircraft,  including 
860  wtiich  were  on  the  ground.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  a  part  of  the  carrier  record 
in  this  operation,  because  the  basic  mission 
of  the  carrier  aircraft  was  ground  support 
and  interdiction  of  enemy  forces  in  the 
Island  iUelf. 

These  forces  were  under  concerted  attack 
by  Japanese  suicide  planes^  Not  one  Essex 
carrier,  or  any  other  major  ahip,  was  stink 
by  air  attack. 

We  learned  a  great  lesson  there  and  so 
did  the  Japanese.  We  learned  that  carrier 
avUtlon  could  do  as  well,  or  i>etter.  than 
we  predicted  it  would.  Our  carriers  could 
have  stayed  there  longer  if  the  Okinawa  cam- 
paign had  been  extei.ded. 

But.  once  again  when  tbe  Korean  war 
broke  out,  the  United  SUtes  had  woefully 
inadequate  forces  in  the  western  Pacific. 
However,  even  with  the  limited  forces  which 
were  present,  we  were  able  with  the  prompt 
assUtance  of  the  British  Far  East  Fleet  to 
bring  to  bear  appreciable  sea  power.  This 
strength  has  since  grown  in  major  propor- 
tions. 

During  the  critical  months  of  the  Korean 
war.  more  thin  60  percent  of  all  of  the  close 
air-eupport  missions  flown  were  provided  by 
Navy  Task  Force  77  and  by  the  Marine  Corps 
Aviation  Units. 

We  have  advanced  the  carrier  technique 
today  so  that  a  task  force  consisting  of  four 
carriers  and  its  air  group  and  equipment  can 
deliver  In  1  month  the  sum  tonnage  of  bombs 
that  the  entire  German  air  force  dropped 
on  Great  Britain  during  World  War  n.  ThU 
carried  force  can  defend  Iteelf.  It  can  throw 
up  a  voltime  of  antiaircraft  fire  heavier  than 
the  combined  AA  encountered  anywtiere  in 
Europe  during  the  Second  War. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  minimise 
to  any  way  the  responslbUlties  of  our  sister 
•ervloes.  But.  If  we  are  to  keep  war  from 
our  shores,  we  wUl  have  to  transport  and 
•upply  overseas  the  land  and  aU-  forces  which 
wotild  be  required  for  victory. 

During  the  last  war.  we  buUt  the  greatest 
Favy  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Today  we  are 
rebuilding  that  fleet  in  the  modern  propor- 
tions demanded  by  new  weapons,  new  air- 
craft, and  other  scientific  developments 
which  have  come  since  that  war  ended. 

To  keep  this  fleet  modem — to  keep  It 
•quipped  with  modem  planes  and  weapons-^ 
requires  money. 

Since  the  Korean  war.  we  have  asked  for 
and  received  for  national  defense  the  lion's 
share  of  the  total  money  appropriated  to  run 
the  Government,  which  represents  a  major 
percentage  of  yours  and  my  tax  money. 

One  cannot  be  for  strong  national  defense, 
on  the  one  hand.  and.  with  the  other  hand, 
cut  into  the  muscle  of  appropriations. 

The  plain  hard  fact  of  the  matter  Is  we 
cannot  have  the  hardware  if  we  do  not  have 
the  money  to  buy  it  with. 

Our  defense  budget  was  arrived  at  the  hard 
way.  We  tried  and  tried  and  then  tried 
again  to  arrive  at  a  figure  which  in  good 
conscience  we  could  say  was  the  minimum 
requirement  for  national  security.  Arb.trar- 
lly  to  slash  into  thU  budget  in  the  spirit 
of  economy  for  econcnny's  sake  is  to  gamble 
With  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  our  allies 
of  the  free  world. 

I  was  a  businessman  long  tMfore  I  became 
an  official  of  your  Government.  I  tised  to 
preach  economy  and  efllciency  when  I  was  in 
business.  I  have  preached  economy  and 
efficiency  ever  since  I  joined  the  Govern- 
ment— more  than  3  years  ago. 

I  have  never  ceased  to  look  for  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  efficiency  and  saving  the 
public  money,  and  as  long  as  I  am  in  the 
Government  I  will  continue  this  search. 

I  will  say  that  your  Navy  today  is  being 
run  as  efBdently.  if  not  more  efficiently,  than 
any  of  the  corporations  with  which  you 
gentlemen  are  famiUar. 
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It  seems  to  be  popular  in  some  circles  to 
criticize  and  attack  the  officials  who  run 
your  Government.  If  there  are  inefficient 
or  unethical  officers  in  the  Government,  X 
think  they  oxight  to  be  thrown  out. 

But  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  Injuries 
which  the  American  people  have  done  to 
their  Government  in  recent  months  has  been 
to  attack,  without  cause,  public  officials  and 
public  employees  who  are  trying  to  do  an 
honest  job. 

A  vast  percentage  of  them  are  working 
tirelessly,  efficiently,  and  performing  well  for 
very  little  compensation. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  nowhere  in  btisi- 
ness  is  there  a  more  loyal  or  a  more  dedi- 
cated group  than  we  have  in  the  ranks  of  our 
clvU -service  workers. 

They  deserve  a  break;  they  deserve  your 
thanks:  and  they  deserve  the  appreciation  of 
the  American  people  for  the  job  Uxat  they 
have  done,  and  are  doing. 

Unprincipled  attacks  on  Government  offi- 
cials Inevitably  lead  to  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  our  best  people  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment. This  U  most  unfortunate  t>ecause  in 
this  hour  of  great  national  pertl  we  need  the 
very  best  brains — the  very  best  hands — to  do 
successfully  the  job  which  lies  before  us. 

Tills  is  an  election  year.  It  Is  that  1  year 
In  4  during  which  we  Indulge  ourselves  in 
tlie  luxury  of  the  presidential  election. 

I  hope  that  in  the  heat  of  political  battle 
you  WlU  not  lose  sight  of  the  things  which 
we  need  to  preserve,  regardless  of  whether 
It  is  an  election  year  or  an  off  year. 

Millions  of  people  all  over  the  world  would 
give  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for  the 
privilege  of  choosing  freely  the  men  and 
women  who  run  their  government.  We  have 
the  privUege  and  we  should  not  abuse  it. 

To  abtise  tlUs  privilege  by  creating  dis- 
unity; to  open  polticlal  wounds  wlilch  can- 
not be  healed;  to  divide  dangerously  class 
against  class,  group  against  group,  could  wcU 
prove  fatal  to  our  democracy. 

It  la  therefore  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
keep  uppermost  in  mind  the  preservation  of 
the  Nation  itself  as  a  world  force  for  free- 
dom and  against  tyranny. 

The  United  States  today  stands  as  the  last 
great  hope  for  peace  on  earth  and  the  ulti- 
mate freedom  and  security  of  people  every- 
where.   Let  us  not  destroy  that  hope. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  BOOG@  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  and  series  of  articles 
from  the  New  Orleans  States: 
PuMxa  ON  CoMMxnnsM 

Kxcerpta  from  the  primer  on  conununlsm. 
written  by  officials  of  the  Antldefamatlon 
League  of  B'nai  B'rlth,  have  been  running 
in  the  States  for  better  part  of  S  weeks  now. 
There  are  still  some  chapters  of  the  series  to 
be  printed.    Today's  is  No.  18. 

This  newspaper  has  presented  this  series 
as  a  public  service.  It  is  short,  concise,  ac- 
curate, effective.  Brant  Coopersmith,  local 
official  of  the  Antldefamatlon  League,  and 
Hubs  Klntzley,  SUtes  editorial  writer,  col- 
laborated on  the  series. 

Take,  as  an  example.  No.  17,  presented 
Saturday.     It  told  how  tbe  Bed  empire  U 


ruled  from  Moscow.  Five  principal  instru- 
mente  are  factors  in  the  Communist  rule  of 
sateUlte  countries.  These  are  the  Red 
army;  satellite  Communist  parties;  the 
Comlnform,  international  propaganda 
agency;  the  Russian  diplomatic  corps;  and 
t*ie  Russian  secret  police  which  are  more 
powerful  than  the  local  gendarmerie. 

B'nai  B'rlth  performed  a  great  service  In 
the  fight  against  communism  in  its  primer 
on  communism.  There  are  none  so  dull  as 
not  to  understand  the  dangers  of  commu- 
nism and  the  end  plan  of  the  international 
conspiracy  after  reading  this  little  booklet 
In  using  the  material  it  Included  and  pre- 
senting it  in  a  form  more  adaptable  to  news- 
papers, the  States  hopes  It  has  helped  Mr. 
Coopersmith  and  the  Antldefamatlon  League 
in  its  worth-whUe  project  of  making  known 
the  dangers  and  the  falseness  of  communism. 

Pamxa  on  CoMietrNisM :   No.  1— What  Aaa 
THx  CoMinrKxaTs? 

All  are  members  of  Communist  parties 
modeled  on  the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 
And  it  says  it  is  the  true  party  of  the  work. 
Ing  clfkss.  AU  other  parties.  It  declares,  are 
enemies  of  the  working  class. 

Communist  parties  around  the  woria  have 
no  Independence  but  are  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Comlnform,  a  Moecow-based 
International  organlzaUon.  AddltlonaUy,  a 
member  of  Rxisslan  secret  police  Is  a  secret 
member  of  the  central  committee  of  every 
Communist  Party.  Hence  all  Communist 
parties  everywhere  are  agencies  of  the  Ruv 
slan  Government. 

PuMca  OM  CoMicxnnaM:  No.  3— Who  Abb 

THX  COBUfUNIBTS? 

At  first  Russia's  Communists  were  the 
workers,  the  people  who  won  the  civil  war 
and  endured  the  hardships  of  industrializa- 
tion. Now  they  are  a  distinct  minority  in 
the  Russian  Communist  Party,  elbowed  out 
by  a  social  group  represented  by  plant  and 
farm  managers,  government  and  party  func- 
tionaries, miUtary  officers  and  technicians. 

Yet  many  recruits  to  the  Communist  Party 
ouuide  Rxissian  borders  join  in  the  beUef 
that  the  party  is  of.  by,  and  for  the  worker. 
A  few  intellectuals  are  deceived  into  joining 
by  the  party's  Idealistic  camouflage.  But  la 
Russia's  satellite  states,  most  who  join  are 
prompted  by  fear  ot  quest  for  special  favora, 

Pbimbb  oh  Comicxthism:   No.  8— Dobs  Sm 

OF      A      COlUCmriBT      PaBTT      iNmCATB      Ii» 

Damobb?  • 

Not  neceasarUy.  A  Communist  Party  of 
any  size  is  dangerous,  althotigh  a  large 
Communist  Party  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
small  one.  Communista  are  an  organized, 
disciplined  force  with  a  definite  world  goal; 
they  are  determined,  ahrewd.  and  coura- 
geous.  And  they  can  draw  on  a  vast  inter- 
national army. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  civil  war  the 
Spanish  Communist  Party  was  a  minor  force 
of  about  50,000  members.  Yet,  through 
Rtissian  pressure,  it  overnight  baeame 
Spain's  dominant  poUtlcal  force.  ThU 
pressure  was  a  main  reason  why  the  re- 
publican state  was  defeated,  a  victim  of 
fascism. 

PxncBi    OH    Cokmttnism:    No.    4 — How    Do 

OOMMTTHBTB      TkT      To     DBSTBOT     DKMOC- 

aacm? 

Since  their  main  objectives  are  destruc- 
tion of  law  and  representative  government, 
they  have  a  variety  of  methods.  Included 
are  creation  of  political  and  racial  troubles, 
manipulation  of  trade-unions  and  other 
mass  organizations,  formation  of  front  or- 
ganizations,  undermining   ^^i^tl^g    institu- 
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tions,  eepionage.  and  finally  use  of  armed 
force. 

Oommunlsta  are  pledged  to  have  no  con- 
fidence in  bourgeolB  laws.  That  meana  law* 
of  democratic  government  such  as  the 
United  States  knows  It.  When  law  bans 
Communist  activity.  Communists  are  re- 
quired to  function  illegally.  This  is  set 
forth  In  black  and  white  In  the  statutes  of 
admission  to  International  communlam. 


•IN 


OM  Comnnnsic:  No.  8 — How  Aaoxrr 

AB  SOLOMS? 


Elected  representatives,  including  Commu- 
nlsts.  in  every  country  generally  must  swear 
under  oath  to  uphold  that  country's  laws 
and  government.  But  Communists  know, 
as  they  swear  falsely,  they  are  bound  as  In- 
ternational communism  has  decreed  in  the 
Communist  Party  and  Parliamentarian. 

Each  Communist  representative  must  re- 
member that  he  Is  not  a  legislator  who  la 
botind  to  seek  agreements  with  other  legis- 
l»t<x«,  but  an  agitator  of  the  party,  detailed 
Into  the  enemy's  camp  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  party  there.  The  Commu- 
nist member  is  answerable  not  to  the  wide 
mass  of  his  constituents  but  to  his  own 
Communist  Party,  whether  legal  or  iUegal. 

Pbucxb  oif  CoMirtnfisM:  No.  6 — How  Dm 
RsBs  Taxz  CemtAr 

Poverty-stricken  peasants'  hunger  for  land 
gave  Communists  a  foot  in  China's  door. 
They  fostered  civil  war  between  peasant  and 
landowner.  At  the  outset  they  fought  as 
guerrillas  to  wreck  the  economy,  burning 
towns,  blasting  Industries,  and  wrecking 
communications.  As  they  gained  strength 
they  put  mass  armies  Into  the  field,  fought 
sustained  campaigns  with  Russian  backing, 
and  conquered  the  republic. 

Then  they  turned  their  thoughts  beyond 
their  borders.  Their  intervention  saved 
North  Koreans  from  defeat;  their  support 
of  Indochlnese  Conununist  guerrillas  has 
bled  French  strength  there  and  at  home. 
China  is  also  the  springboard  for  other  action 
In  Asia  and  Is  regarded  as  the  model  of  Com- 
munist strategy  for  colonial  and  semicolonlAl 
countries. 

Puxn  ON  ComrtmisM:  No.  7— What  Abotjt 
CoMsroKisTs  AND  Amzsicait  Nkgsozst 

The  Communist  Party  In  the  United  States 
poses  as  the  militant  champion  of  Negroes 
but  most  Negroes  have  shtumed  It.  A  prima 
aim  of  Communists  has  been  to  build  up 
rtkial  grievances  into  violence.  Their  first 
strategy  was  to  turn  Negro  against  Negro- 
factory  workers  against  the  middle  class  and 
the  handful  of  capitalists.  This  Ignored  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  Negro  population 
Is  on  farms. 

Next,  Russia  decreed  that  Communists 
should  weld  aU  Negroes  into  a  bloc.  Since 
then  the  tune  has  changed  several  times, 
approximately  following  the  regular  party 
line.  At  present  Communists  thump  the  tub 
for  Negroes  to  stop  Wall  Street  imperialism, 
meaning  let  Russia  pursue  its  conquests 
withou|  opposition. 

Pbdckb  on  CoMirumBM :  No.  8 — What  Is  tbu 

COMMT7NI8T  VlXW  OK  LABOX  UMIONS? 

Unions,  if  Red  dominated,  can  be  powerful 
Instnunents  of  Russia.  By  international  di- 
rective, therefore.  Commxinlsta  must  try  to 
Worm  their  way  into  union  control.  Lenin 
wrote  that  they.  If  need  be,  must  resort  to 
•U  sorts  of  devices,  maneuvers,  and  Illegal 
methods,  to  evasion  and  subterfuge  In  order 
to  penetrate  into  the  trade-unions. 

Communists  not  only  set  up  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade-Unions,  but  they  cam- 
paigned In  American  trade-imlons.  Failure 
Of  their  1929  policy  to  split  trnlons  of  the 
AFL  turned  them  to  the  CIO,  where  they 
seized  control  of  or  heavily  infiltrated  unions 


of  maritime,  longshore,  electrical,  mine, 
transport,  fur,  warehouse,  retail,  office,  and 
other  workers.  Control  was  used  to  finther 
the  party  line  but  by  the  late  1940's  the  CIO 
expelled  infested  unions. 

Ptncxx  ON  COmroNisic:  No  0. — Ass  Taxsa 
Labor  Unions  in  thz  Russian  KKnas? 

Tes.  In  name  and  structure  the  Soviet 
world  has  labor  unions  with  an  estimated- 
membership  of  more  than  60.000,000 — a  )oln- 
or-else  proposition.  These  Red  unions  are 
not  dedicated  to  betterment  of  workers.  In- 
stead, they  are  run  by  the  Communist  Party 
to  insiu-e  labor  discipline  and  to  increase 
labor's  output.  Communists  hold  leader- 
ship and  the  unions  are  Instruments  of  the 
state  for  control  of  workers.  Secret  police 
see  to  it  there  are  no  strikes. 

The  number  of  slave  laborers  in  Riissla  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  30.000.000 — all 
under  direction  of  secret  police,  making 
them  the  world's  largest  single  employer. 
Such  laborers  are  \inpald,  kept  behind 
barbed-wire  barricades,  fed  erratically, 
clothed  In  rags  and  frequently  worked  to 
death— llteraUy.  For,  after  aU.  the  Soviet 
Government  owns  hiunan  beings  the  sauM  as 
It  owns  all  real  estate  and  other  property. 

Pbimzb  on  Couurrmsu:  No.  10 — How  A» 
Pat  Scalxs  Srr  nr  thx  Rdssian  Emftss? 
By  the  state.  Labor  is  paid  by  the  piece 
rate.  Wages  are  determined  by  how  much 
money  the  government  allots  for  each  indus- 
try under  the  5-year  plan. 

Piece  rates,  against  which  labor  in  the  free 
world  has  long  struggled  as  unjust,  enable 
the  Soviet  empire  to  speed  up  production 
continually.  As  workers  turn  out  more 
work,  piece  rates  are  lowered.  "The  reduc- 
tion of  pay  rates,"  said  the  central  committee 
of  the  Soviet  Community  Party  in  1947,  "Is 
an  indispensable  condition  for  the  reduction 
of  production  costs.** 

PuMxx  ON  CoMMxmisBc:  No.  11 — What  Ass 
Fellow  Txavxlzss  and  Coimiunistio 
Fbomts? 

A  fellow  traveler  Is  a  person  who  knowingly 
supports  Communist  policy  and  collaborates 
with  Communists  without  actually  being  a 
member  of  a  Communist  Party.  He  Is  useftil 
In  reaching  and  Influencing  people  who 
woiild  find  it  abhorrent  to  deal  directly  with 
Communists.  Organizations  as  well  as  peo- 
ple can  be  fellow  travelers. 

Communist  fronts  are  organizations  which 
generally  fall  into  two  groups;  both  pose  as 
non-Communist  and  serve  progressive 
causes.  One  type  Is  founded  for  that  pur- 
pose and  controlled  by  Communists.  The 
other  Is  an  organization  which  may  have 
originally  been  non-Commimlst  but  which 
has  been  captured  by  Conununists.  In 
either  case  the  fronts  play  upon  the  credi- 
bility of  many  people  who  would  not  Join 
hands  openly  with  Commimlats. 

P«i>oai  ON  CoianrNisM:  No.  13— How  Do 
Rsos  Srr  Uv  Thxib  InmNATioNAL  Srr 
Rings? 

Communist  parties  are  main  recruiters  of 
secret  agents  who  are  under  direction  of 
Soviet  military  intelligence  and  the  MVD 
(Soviet  secret  police).  These  agenU  work 
hand  In  hand  with  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
corps,  as  revealed  in  the  cases  of  A-bomb 
espionage  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Communist  parties  also  serve  by  penetrat- 
ing government  services  and  winning  mem- 
bers for  the  party  In  important  Industries 
and  among  research  scientists  they  acqiiire  a 
vast  amoxint  of  Important  Information  and 
establish  opportunities  for  the  operations  of 
spies.  Enormously  successful.  Communist 
spies  have  stolen  data  ranging  from  H-bomb 
and  A-bomb  secrets  to  ths  Justice  Depart- 
ment's  esDlonaira  files. 


oof  CosncTTNzsif :  No.  IS— Do  Oosuco- 
Nvrs  Rssost  Moth  to  Amumd  Foacs? 

Ptom  the  very  start  they  have  used  armed 
force.  They  took  over  Russia  by  armed  re- 
volt and  developed  a  number  of  tactics  based 
on  armed  force.  These  Include  sporadic  up- 
risings and  B\jstained  insurrections  by  guer- 
rilla forces.  Recent  examples  are  many: 
Korea,  Greece,  French  Indochina,  Malaya. 
China,  and  tbe  Philippines — to  list  a  few. 
Russia  has  variously  supplied  revolutionists 
with  money,  arms,  advice,  and.  In  some  in- 
stances, personnel. 

The  example  of  the  Uhlted  States  Is  dia- 
metrically opposite.  Here  the  world's  high- 
est living  standards  have  been  attained  along 
with  social  advances  within  the  constitu- 
tional framework  of  democracy. 

PmcB    ON    CoaoroNisic:    No.    14 — Xa    Ras 

STKAnOT   Fl.BXTBLS? 

Tes;  Communist  strategy  sigsags  dlaally. 
Prom  1936  to  19S9.  Communists  feared  that 
Germany  would  unite  nations  against  tba 
Soviets  and  accordingly  tried  to  stir  up  dif- 
ferences between  luropean  powers.  Aftar 
Germany  went  to  war  with  France  and  Kng- 
land.  Rxissla  supplied  material  to  HKIer  and 
said  France  and  England  were  to  blame  for 
the  war.  At  the  same  time.  Communlsta 
campaigned  to  keep  the  United  SUtes  out  of 
the  war.  But  from  this  ilg.  the  strategy 
sagged  when  Hitler  marched  on  Ri'^vla. 

From  1941  to  1945  the  war  became  tha 
"great  patriotic  war."  Communists  did 
everything  within  their  power  to  Increase 
the'  degree  of  American  participation  and 
cried  loudly  for  tbe  second  front.  After  tbe 
war.  Communist  strategy  was  switched  i^ata 
to  weaken  wartime  Allies.  Meanwhile  tha 
Soviets  consolidated  their  occupied  countries 
into  little  Rusalas.  Their  strategy  now 
preaches  peace  and  disarmament  again  to 
cover  up  mounting  Soviet  war  preparatlona. 

Pxnczx  ON  CoMiroNTSM :  No.  18 — Bow  la  Rs' 
Woau>  SxT  Up? 

The  Soviet  world  is  in  greater  part  an  em- 
pire ruled  by  the  Soviet  Unkm.  RuaaU  Is  tha 
geographic,  economic,  political,  and  military 
heartland  of  this  Soviet  world.  Russia  re- 
gards Itself  as  the  only  Socialist  sUU.  Po- 
land. Hungary.  Rumania.  Oechoslovakia.  and  . 
the  rest  of  the  sateUites  are  "people  s  demoo-.t 
racles." 

Force  and  trickery  were  basle  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Soviet  empire.  After  tbe  last  war 
coalition  governmenu  were  set  up  in  tha 
satellite  nations.  Communists,  although  »4 
minority,  weaseled  Into  government  post^ 
controlling  poUce,  armed  forces,  and  profta- 
ganda.  Then  they  penetrated  rival  parties, 
ousted  legitimate  leaders  and  took  over.  At 
that  point  all  parties  which  had  not  been 
dissolved  were  merged  with  the  Communist 
Party.  Thus  the  fake  "people's  damocradea** 
were  bom. 


ON  CosonTNisM:  No.  16— Sow  la 
KaiPiaB  RvLD? 

Russia  OSes  five  principal  Instrtunents  to 
rule  Its  sateUltes:  (l)  the  RuMlan  Army; 
(2)  satellite  Communist  Parties:  '8)  tbe 
Comlnform.  international  tool  of  the  Krem- 
lin; (4)  the  Russian  diplomatic  oorpa,  and 
(6)  Etuaalan  secret  poUoe  which  are  at  work 
far  beyond  RuasU's  borders. 

A  sixth  method  Is  the  assignment  of  Soviet 
Russian  personnel  to  serve  In  the  govern- 
ments of  the  satellite  states.  It  Is  also  pos- 
sible for  a  satellite  to  request  and  be  granted 
sdmlsslon  as  a  Russian  stata— a  member  at 
the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  BapubUca 
(U.  a  &  R.) 


ON  OomroNmc:   No.  17—1 
Tlruiant 

Basically.  Tltoism,  a  form  of  communism. 
Is  a  protest  by  a  small,  economically  under* . 


developed  country  against  economic  and  po- 
litical oppression  by  Russia.  It  holds  to  the 
belief  thaf  communism  should  remain  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  nation  Instead  of 
under  the  international  thumb  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire. 

Tito  successfully  oppoeed  Stalin's  attempt 
to  dictate  Tugoelav  policy,  including  Yugo- 
slavian industrialization  and  collectlvlaaUon, 
Tito's  success  largely  hinged  on  strength 
derived  from  American  and  British  aid  and 
absence  of  Russian  armed  forcee  from  Yugo- 
slavia. Leas  fortunate  were  Tlto-llke  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary. 
They  were  executed. 

Paucaa  oh  Comicttnum:  No.  18 — Who  Rmrs 
Sovxn-  Empos? 
The  Communist  Party  runs  the  govern- 
ment: all  candidates  In  so-called  elections 
are  put  up  by  CommunlsU  or  their  affil- 
iated organizations.  Klections  are  therefore 
stacked,  representing  only  the  Communist 
view. 

All  Important  government  posts  are  held 
by  Communists  and  the  top  positions  go  to 
members  of  the  Politburo,  a  snperorganiza- 
tlon  of  which  St&Un  Is  leader.  Stalin,  there- 
fore, rules  the  Soviet  empire. 

Panoa  on  Coicicunxsm:  No.   19— Has  Rb> 
SMratx  FansoM? 

No,  for  all  practical  purposes.  There  la 
no  freedom  of  speech,  press  or  assembly. 
Secret  police  see  to  It  that  there  is  no  right 
of  habeas  corpus  and  no  protection  against 
search  and  seizure.  Communists  view  both 
art  and  science  as  class  weapons,  hence  writ- 
ers, artlsu  and  scientists  have  no  freedom 
of  expression.  There  U  no  academic  free- 
dom and  textbooks  are  falsified  to  siUt  Com- 
munlsU' purposes. 

Nor  iM  there  freedom  of  travel  between 
Russia  and  Ita  satellites.  Worse,  Russians 
must  have  passports  to  travel  within  bound- 
aries of  their  own  country. 

PMOta  on  CoanctrmsM:  No.  30—18  Fkxxdobc 
OF  WoBSBip  Allowxd  IN  Rkd  EMpns? 

No.  All  faiths  have  suffered  ruthless  per- 
secution at  Communist  hands.  Religious 
schools,  societies,  and  parishes  are  forbidden 
In  Russia.  Every  church  building  must  dis- 
play a  Red  flag  and  a  picture  or  icon  of 
Stalin:  every  religious  service  must  Include 
prayers  for  him. 

The  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  was  given 
supremacy  over  orthodox  churches  in  satel- 
lite countries  to  permit  tighter  control  by 
Russia.  Communism  in  theory  and  practice 
Is  atheistic  and  therefore  Is  irreconcilable  to 
religion.  This  does  not  prevent  Communists, 
however,  from  posing  as  pious  church  mem- 
bers when  It  suits  tbeir  purpose.  In  1946  they 
briefly  and  unsuccessfully  tried  to  infiltrate 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church   in  thi^  poae. 

Pantaa  on  Ooicmttnisic  :  No.  21— What  Gaotw 
Is  THX  MVD? 

The  MVD  Is  the  dread  secret  police  of  Rus- 
sia and  successor  to  the  NKVD  OOPU.  GPU, 
and  Cheka.  Stalin,  to  whom  the  MVD  is 
responsible,  described  it  as  "the  unsheathed 
sword  of  ths  revolution."  It  has  vast  powers 
and  its  chief  function  Is  to  insure  blind  obe- 
dience  through   terrorism. 

It  has  Its  own  armed  forces,  including  air, 
tank,  and  infantry  divisions,  guards  Russia's 
borders,  spies  on  all  Russians,  rounds  up  the 
"pollUcaUy  unreliable,"  for  deportation  to 
SlberU,  and  runs  slave-labor  camps.  Beyond 
Russian  borders  It  handles  assassinations  of 
dangerous  Russian  opponents.  Its  powers 
Include  siunmary  arrest,  indefinite  detention, 
sentencing  without  telal,  secret  execuUon, 
and  torture  to  extract  "confessions." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  28, 1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  the  following  letter, 
copy  of  which  l  received  today.  Of 
course.  I  am  grateful  to  these  citizens 
for  expressing  resentment  against  a 
propaganda  sheet,  not  a  newspaper. 
This  organ  becomes  more  determined 
and  more  savage  In  its  desire  to  dis- 
parage and  belittle  an  American  Con- 
gressmaa 

The  editor  is  even  withholding  the 
names  of  my  attackers,  who  would  oth- 
erwise refuse  to  tell  his  reporters  what 
he  likes  to  hear.  This  is  Hitlerism  in 
Its  most  violent  phase. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  mass  pe- 
titions against  such  Nazi  policy  will  soon 
be  circulated  throughout  the  Triple 
aues. 

The  letter  follows: 

BmcBAMTON,  N.  T..  April  28.  1952, 
Mr.  FxxD  Stein. 

Editor,  the  Binghamton  Prett, 

Binghamton.  N.  T. 

D«AB  Sn:  Many  people  here  in  Broome 

County  cannot  understand  the  position  the 

Binghamton  Press  has  taken  in  the  present 

primary  fight  between  Congressmen  Hall- 

COLX. 

They  expected  that  you  would  be  fair  to 
Congressman  Hall,  the  Broome  County  man, 
but  find  out  that  you  are  definitely  buUdlng 
up  the  Steuben  Coimty  candidate.  Congress- 
man COLB. 

At  this  time  when  freedom  of  the  press  la 
being  questioned  by  some  of  o\ir  leaders, 
your  policy  ot  unfairness  in  this  congres- 
sional fight  helps  to  tear  down  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  In  the  press. 

Congressman  Hall  has  carried  Broome 
County  in  aU  of  his  contests  for  the  Con- 
gress, so  why  not  support  a  man  with  whom 
the  people  served  by  your  paper  are  satisfied. 
An  editorial  you  wrote  in  building  up 
Congressman  Colx  m  his  fight  to  put  over 
UMT  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Congress,  which  was 
entitled  "Congressman  Colx  a  Covirageous 
Congressman,"  is  now  being  used  by  Con- 
gressman Lerot  Johnson,  of  California,  who 
Is  presently  flooding  this  area  with  his  frank 
maU  in  an  effcH-t  tj  defeat  Congressman 
Hall.  So  we  have  the  Binghamton  Press,  the 
poUtlcal  machines,  the  bosses,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  fighting  the  Broome 
County  man. 

Let's  break  aVay  from  your  present  policy 
and  come  out  for  a  clean,  fair,  and  honest 
presentation  of  the  campaign  to  the  Press 
readers.  At  least,  give  the  local  man  a  fair 
break. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Oeorge  Warren,  Michael  Cornels,  Lu- 
cille A.  Stutzman,  Francis  E.  Cash- 
man,  Charles  R.  Cohen,  Abraham  T. 
Stutzman,  Edward  P.  Humiston,  Earl 
Gualaulla,  George  W.  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Nellie  Greene,  Mrs.  Bessie  E.  Baxter. 
Mr.  Allen  Griggs.  Mrs.  Anna  Sharpe, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Wormuth.  Mr.  A.  P.  Wa- 
koma.  Mr.  Anast  Titls,  A.  T.  Maler, 


Corln  Owens.  Blanche  Hertzog,  Mrs. 
A.  Koyoimjlan.  Laura  Barter,  Carrie' 
Baniger.  Lula  Belle  Payne.  Hattle 
Gray,  Robert  Martin.  Jane  Kelly,  Mrs. 
Ben  Laycock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Sey- 
mour, Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Tnhnin 


POWs  Most  Be  Protected 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiNois 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rkc- 
ORB  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  printed  in  that  newspaper  on 
April  21.  1952.  signed  by  nine  citizens 
including  Representative  Judd,  of  Min- 
nesota, and  myself.   The  letter  sets  forth 
briefly  the  Impelling  reasons    vhy  we 
beUeve  the  United  NaUons  negotiators 
must  not  yield  to  the  Communist  de- 
mands that  all  prisoners  of  war  in  South 
Korea,  including  even  those  who  have 
renounced    communism,    must    be    re- 
turned to  North  Korea.    I  believe  many 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  interested 
in  this  appeal  and  wm  agree  that  our 
negotiators  must  not  permit  a  forced 
repatriation  that  would  constitute  a  be- 
trayal of  our  promises  to  many  of  these 
prisoners  and  a  moral  and  diplomatic 
defeat  of  the  worst  sort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rj:cor». 
as  follows: 

POWs  MtJST  Be  PaoTSCTED 
There  have  been  numerous  radio  and  press 
reports  that  a  compromise  on  the  prisoner- 
of-war  issue  Is  now  expected  at  Panmunjom. 
The  basis  of  the  alleged  compromise  was  at- 
tributed to  the  promise  announced  over  the 
Peiping  radio  that  prisoners  who  have  re- 
nounced communism  whUe  in  our  prison 
camps  would  not  be  punished.  Some  of  the 
reports  implied  that  an  understanding  on 
this  issue  had  ah-eady  been  reached. 

No  honorable  compromise  on  this  Issue  is 
possible.  These  prisoners  surrendered  to  us 
because  we  promised  them  welcome  and  pro- 
tection. By  surrendering  they  saved  the 
lives  of  American  boys.  The  compromise 
suggested  above  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  are  wUUng 
to  stake  the  Uvea  of  our  prisoners,  who  want 
to  become  our  allies,  on  orn-  faith  in  a  Com- 
munist promise. 

It  would  mean  that  we  have  broken  our 
own  solemn  promise  that  each  individual 
prisoner  be  allowed  freely  to  decide  for  him- 
self, on  the  excuse  that  we  believe  In  a  Com- 
munist promise.  It  would  amount  to  saying, 
"You  cannot  believe  us.  but  you  must  be- 
lieve them."  However,  no  antl-Communlst 
in  Europe  or  Asia  will  believe  them.  If  we 
pretend  to  do  so  they  will  Interpret  the  whole 
thing  as  a  cynical  face-saving  device  to  cover 
our  abject  surrender. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  step  would  ba 
morally  and  politically  disastrous  and  even 
the  reports  which  have  been  circulating  for 
months  that  we  might  eventiially  agree  to 
do  so  have  been  highly  damaging. 
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The  lame  of  the  prtsoners  of  war  may  de- 
ckle the  fate  of  America  and  the  world.  Our 
victory  in  the  cold  war  depends  upon  o\ir 
continuing  to  convince  the  peoples  of  the 
Communist  world  th*t  we  are  not  opposing 
them,  but  only  the  evil  system  which  con- 
trols them:  and  If  they  have  the  courage  to 
resist  or  to  eecspe.  we  will  welcome  and 
protect  them.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  yield 
any  of  the  prisoners  who  came  over  to  us 
vol\uitarily  in  answer  to  our  app>eals,  some  of 
whom  tattooed  their  hatred  of  communism 
on  their  own  arms,  or  wrote  it  In  their  own 
blood,  then  no  American  promise  ever  again 
could  be  believed. 

The  mere  talk  of  such  •  settlement,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  delegation  has  engaged  in 
long-secret  negotiations  on  this  moral  Issue 
is  simply  shaking  the  faith  of  the  people  of 
Asia  and  Eun^ie. 

One  ot  the  most  terrible  and  gruesome 
tragedies  of  World  War  II  was  the  suicide  in 
the  Tyrol  of  nearly  a  thousand  Russians  be- 
cause they  were  being  forcibly  returned  by 
us  behind  the  iron  curtain  under  the  Yalta 
agreement.  The  facts  of  this  horrible  epi- 
sode, concealed  for  years  from  the  American 
people,  spread  through  eastern  Europe. 

We  must  also  remember  that  even  if  the 
reports  of  the  proposed  compromise  are  exag- 
gerated, there  Is  more  than  one  way  of  pres- 
suring the  prisoners  of  war  to  return  against 
their  will.  If  the  United  States  authorities 
refuse  to  guarantee  the  prisoners  against 
later  forced  return,  and  If  they  do  not  prom- 
ise them  a  chance  to  make  a  start  in  South 
Korea,  or  In  Formosa  in  the  case  of  the 
Chinese,  then  natvirally  the  prisoners,  in 
desperation,  may  take  a  chance  and  accept 
the  new  Communist  promises.  If  so,  it  would 
be  voluntary  repatriation  In  name  only. 

This  is  not  a  groundless  fear,  for  with  the 
natural  desire  of  our  military  commanders 
to  end  the  Korean  stalemate.  In  which  they 
are  neither  free  to  wage  war  nor  to  make 
peace,  there  is  every  possibility  that  pressure 
may  be  brovight  to  bear  on  prisoners  of  w*' 
to  agree  to  return  to  their  former  homelands 
in  order  to  facilitate  a  cease-fire.  It  is  om- 
inous that  Admiral  Ldbby  has  already  tried 
to  reassur*  the  Communists  by  predicting 
that  only  a  handful  of  the  prisoners  will 
refuse  to  return. 

The  prisoners  are  largely  Isolated  from 
newsmen  and  from  representatives  of  the 
K(»^ean  and  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ments. If,  after  the  dramatic  struggle  for 
the  minds  of  these  men,  the  vast  majority 
did  choose  to  return  to  the  Communist  areas 
It  would  be  presented  as  a  tremendous  Com- 
munist victory. 

It  wovild  also  be  a  grave  set-back  if  we 
yielded  on  principle  by  agreeing  to  forced 
repatriation,  while  evading  It  la  practice  by 
some  device.  This  is  the  compromise  most 
often  predicted,  but  although  it  would  be 
less  despicable  than  the  others,  this  too 
would  represent  moral  and  diplomatic  defeat. 

Therefore,  the  U.  N.  command  should,  in 
order  to  keep  faith,  publicly  state  (a)  that 
there  wiU  be  no  compromise  on  this  Issue, 
(b)  that  there  will  be  no  back-door  pressure 
applied  to  the  prisoners,  (c)  that  In  order  to 
guarantee  real  freedom  of  choice,  Korean  and 
Chinese  Nationalist  representatives  will  b« 
permitted  free  access  to  prison  camps,  and 
(d)  that  tb»e  will  be  no  more  secret  negoti- 
ations on  this  basic  issue.  American  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  should  demand  these 
assurances  before  it  Is  too  late. 

William  Buckley.  Jr.,  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Christopher  Emmet.  George  A.  Pitch. 
Uanlel  James.  Walter  H.  Judd.  David 
Martin,  Harold  U.  Oram.  Norman 
Thomaa, 
Nsw  TOBX. 


Kmp  tW  PoboB  Off  Ike  Pw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TOM  MURRAY 


IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  6, 1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Blr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rccou  an  address  entitled 
"Keep  the  Poison  Off  the  Pen,"  which 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Robert  Ramspeck, 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
April  17,  1952: 

Kkep  thx  Poison  Orr  thx  Pzic 

When  I  spoke  to  your  reporters  3  weeks 
ago  at  a  National  Press  Club  luncheon,  1  waa 
talking  to  the  working  press.  But  I've  got 
wcffk  for  jtnu  part  of  the  press,  too — ttaa 
important  management  and  opinion-molding 
part. 

Coming  down  In  a  crowded  elevator  after 
that  Press  Club  luncheon,  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  overheard  this  conversation. 

The  first  man,  who  had  not  attended  the 
Itincheon.  asked:  "What  did  Ramspeck  say?" 

The  second  man  replied:  "He  said:  'Dont 
mow  down  the  whole  army  when  you're  try- 
ing to  shoot  a  traitor'." 

Now,  that  statement — to  borrow  a  phraaa 
you  editors  sometimes  use  In  talking  to  an 
Irate  subscriber — was  "substantially  correct." 
although  I  didnt  mention  the  army,  nor  did 
I  talk  alMut  traitors. 

I  did  say  that  the  current  tendency  to 
speak  slurringly  of  aU  Government  activities, 
and  to  characterize  all  Government  workers. 
indiscriminately,  as  "bureaucrats,"  "tax  eat- 
ers," "feeders  at  the  public  trough,"  and 
worse,  is  a  threat  to  our  form  of  government 
and  a  luxury  that  carries  a  staggering  price 
tag.  I  tried  to  dispel  with  facts  some  of  the 
many  myths  and  misconceptions  about  gov- 
ernment that  are  accepted  as  implicit  truths 
by  thousands  of  well-meaning  people. 

That  man  in  the  elevator  cast  my  thought 
In  his  own  metaphor,  and  I  hope  you  editors 
will  do  the  same  thing,  t>ecause  this  "one- 
man  campaign"  of  mine — as  the  New  York 
Times  editorially  called  it— needs  the  most 
persuasive  words  and  the  most  concrete  fig- 
ures of  speech  that  you  practitioners  of  the 
pen  can  draw  out  of  the  bag. 

Some  of  you  already  have  put  your  edito- 
rial talent  to  work  on  this  problem,  and  some 
of  you  have  paid  me  the  high  compliment  of 
giving  my  own  words  a  place  alongside  yours 
beneath  the  editorial  masthead.  "Let's  hang 
a  medal  as  quickly  as  we'd  hang  a  culprit," 
quoted  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  edito- 
rially lighting  up  "a  real  challenge  to  the 
press  and  to  political  figures  to  put  the  news 
In  Its  proper  perspective,"  so  that  the  public 
"will  not  Indict  the  many  because  of  the 
misdeeds  of  the  few." 

That  Is  the  challenge  which  I  am  putting 
before  you.  You  can  do  It,  even  in  the  heat 
of  an  election  year.  My  16  years  in  Congress 
taught  me  that  there's  no  tougher  fight  than 
a  political  fight.  You've  got  to  come  out  of 
yotu-  ccM-ner  with  teeth  bared  and  you've  got 
to  hit  your  opponent  where  it  hurts.  But 
you  don't  have  to  kill  the  referee.  And  you 
don't  have  to  shout  "Fire"  and  cause  a  panic 
among  the  spectators. 

Pope  Pius  recenUy  warned  a  group  of 
American  newspaper  and  radio  executives  of 
the  danger  ot  distortion  or  suppression  of 
truth  In  a  land  wh«re  public  opinion  la  pow- 
trfuL   "Public  opinion  fed  on  orror  and  cal- 


umny  can  only  poison  the  body  poUtle,"  Fops 
Plus  declared. 

As  molders  of  this  Nation's  pu^jlio  atti- 
tudes, you  dont  want  that  brand  of  poison 
on  your  pen  or  on  your  conscience.  aovem« 
ment  In  a  democracy  functions  by  consent  at 
the  governed.  If  pubUe  oonlldence  is  de- 
•trofsd.  consent  will  be  withdrawn  and  our 
fona  ct  government  will  fall.  In  today's 
global  circumstances  that  would  mean  til* 
end  of  democracy  in  the  world. 

This  campaign  of  mine  has  had  some  edi- 
torial support,  and  it  needs  much  more.  But 
inspiring  an  editorial,  or  writing  one,  la  not 
the  end  and  answer  to  •verythlng.  as  you 
men  know  better  than  I  do.  As  thought 
leaders  in  your  communities  you  can  do 
more.  And  the  program  I'm  handing  you 
doesn't  stop  with  the  end  mark  on  a  piece 
of  copy  or  with  "putting  the  last  edition  to 
bed"  on  any  given  day. 

Here  are  three  thlnp  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can press  must  do  to  help  give  us  the  kind  of 
efficient,  responsive  govsmment  that  is  vital 
to  the  conduct  of  our  own  affairs  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  place  In  the  world. 

You  must  help  Instill  In  the  American  peo- 
ple a  positive  pride  In  public  service— a  prtde 
that  will  shine  from  the  eyes  of  talented 
and  aspiring  people  who  will  come  to  mm. 
eager  to  compete  for  careers  in  the  service 
of  their  Government. 

You  must  find  ways  to  let  the  public  know 
just  what  services  their  Government  agen- 
cies are  performing  so  that  the  people, 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress. 
can  decide  intelligently  where  they  want 
their  tax  dollars  to  be  spent  and  where  they 
want  money  to  be  saved. 

And  you  must  convey  to  your  readers  the 
fact  that  Government  is  not  only  their  part- 
ner but  their  neighbor;  that  a  whcpping  90 
percent  of  Federal  Government  Is  not  In 
Washington  but  right  out  in  their  own 
home  towns  where  they  can  look  It  over 
from  their  doorsteps. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  editorially  set  forth 
Its  formula  for  raising  the  prestige  of  public 
service  as  follows:  '"The  way  to  attract  and 
hold  honest  men  In  Govsmment  ssrvlos  Is 
to  salute  their  honesty.  The  way  to  turn 
tbsm  back  or  drive  them  out  Is  to  smsar 
ttasir  characters  with  blanket  accusations. 
blanket  jokes  and  wisecracks,  carelessly  and 
cruelly  including  them  with  the  compara- 
tively few  thieves  who  numaged  to  slip  into 
Government  service." 

As  head  of  the  personnel  arm  of  your  Fed> 
eral  Government.  I  get  a  closer  look  than 
most  people  st  the  fantastic,  self -destructive 
damage  that  is  done  by  generalised  smear 
attacks  on  Government  workers. 

Thousands  of  capable  and  conscientious 
people  do  leave  the  Government  each  year 
because  their  neighbors  thoxightlessly  parrot 
those  disparaging  generalisations — thoae 
cartoon-type  characterisations — which  have 
their  origin  In  partisan  politics  or  down- 
right malldousnsaa.  The  Dally  Times 
Herald  of  Dallas,  Tes..  has  branded  as  "sub- 
versive elemenu"  those  who  "woiUd  have 
young  Americans  believe  that  the  whole 
system  Is  rotten  and  should  be  scrapped." 
I  believe,  with  that  paper,  that  It  to  "a 
dangerous  time  for  rsckleas  criticism." 

I  have  spoken  about  people  being  driven 
out  ot  Government  with  fuU  knowledge  that 
there  U  a  myth  which  runs  as  follows:  No- 
body ever  quits  a  Oovernmsnt  job.  But 
the  fact  is  that  400.492  Federal  workers  did 
volimtarily  quit  their  jobs  during  the  last 
calendar  year.  And  make  no  i^<«f  Vf  about 
It.  these  Federal  employees  are  workers. 

The  mental  stereotype  of  lazy  Govern- 
ment employees  has  no  more  validity  t>ft| 
such  other  stereotypes  as  crooked  politician^ 
shyster  lawyers,  bloated  capitalists,  or,  if  you 
please,  the  kept  press.  All  of  these  are  e«rt- 
catures.  the  result  of  unthinking  or  nati* 
elooB  generallaatlon. 
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You  sre  all  cloae  enough  to  the  business 
oOoee  of  yotir  papers  to  know  what  a  costly 
proposition  it  Is  to  replace  ezperlsncsd  peo- 
ple constantly  with  new  employees  who  must 
be  given  at  least  a  minlvium  of  training  be- 
fore they  can  do  a  full  job.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  irresponsible,  thoughtless  attacks 
OB  Oovsrument  deter  thousands  of  talented 
people,  whom  the  Government  needs,  from 
even  oonsidisrlng  Government  as  a  career. 
Then  you  have  some  idea  of  the  mMUotis 
of  taxpayert.'  dollars  that  are  squandered 
through  this  reeklesa  pastime  of  booing  and 
throwing  pop  bottles  at  what,  after  all,  is 
not  an  oppcnent  or  a  rival,  but  the  home 
team. 

I  am  also  mindful  that  many  of  you  havs 
found  It  m  the  line  of  your  editorial  duty 
to  stats  as  n  self-evident  truth  that  ther* 
are  too  many  Government  employees.  One 
editor  paraplirased  an  old  saw  and  asserted: 
"God  must  love  Federal  employees,  because 
he  made  so  loany  of  them." 

Well,  how  many  is  too  many?  I  say  If 
there  are  too  many  Government  employees 
It's  because  're  have  given  the  Government 
too  much  to  do.  Sometimes  we  hear  a  reck- 
less assertion  which  runs  like  thU:  "I  could 
lire  every  third  Government  employee  and 
g*t  a  better  Job  done."  If  you  had  to  cut 
expenses  In  j-our  own  btisiness,  is  that  the 
way  you  would  go  about  it?  Would  you  keep 
a  cub  whose  capabilities  extended  only  to 
writing  the  simplest  kind  of  obituaries  and 
lodge-meeting  notices  and  discharge  your 
city-hall  reporter  just  becatise  that  waa  the 
luck  of  the  draw?  Or  would  you  decide 
which  of  yotu  services  would  hsve  to  be  cur- 
tailed? 

Suppose  we  went  ahead  and  fired  all  the 
Government  employees.  Out  of  our  cinrcnt 
federal  budget  of  170,000.000.000,  thst  would 
save  IS  percent,  or  $8,000,000,000.  Then  the 
Government  would  stop  functioning  alto- 
gather  and  wv  could  save  the  whole  seventy 
bUllon.  It  would  be  just  like  balancing  the 
family  budget  by  having  everybody  stop 
sating. 

How  then  can  ws  ssvs  some  money  In  this 
huge  Government  household?  Why.  the 
sams  wsy  that  you  or  I  would  do  it  In  our 
own  business  or  in  our  own  household.  By 
deciding  whirji  are  the  Government  asrv- 
,lces  that  must  be  mainUlned  and  which 
arc  the  services  that  can  be  slimlnatad  in 
the  Interests  of  economy. 

Wouldn't  that  be  better  than  the  blind 
stabs  we  are  now  seeing  In  the  name  of 
sconomy?  To  you  aditors,  with  your  tra- 
ditional fondness  for  capsule  deaeriptlona.  I 
want  to  point  out  that,  bad  as  were  the 
"flvs-percenters"  you  featured  in  your  news 
not  too  long  ago,  the  10  percenters  and  the 
ao  percenters  now  trying  to  cut  Government 
spending  by  mathematical  formula  instead 
o*  through  forthright  elimination  of  spe- 
elflc  governmental  functions  are  infinitely 
worse.  Riders  to  apf>ropriatlons  and  other 
bins  that  gallop  off  in  every-which  direction 
are  an  Idolatry  ot  economy  that  Is  a  dan- 
gerous practice  and  one  which  will  run  a 
good  horse  to  death. 

True,  It  takes  an  Informed  public  to  en- 
force Its  will  inteUlgently  In  the  matter  of 
public  spending.  But  we  have  the  meet 
elaborate  system  of  communications  ever 
available  to  any  electorate.  So  why  cant 
we  have  an  Informed  public? 

Just  for  example  on  this  money  proposi- 
tion: I  believe,  as  I  am  sure  moet  of  you  do, 
that  the  preservation  of  an  effective  merit 
system  of  employment  In  our  Federal  Gov- 
smment is  of  the  first  order  of  importance 
to  every  cltisen.  Your  belief  was  Indicated 
by  your  widespread  support  of  the  plan  for 
putting  collectors  of  Internal  revenue  imder 
cIvU  SSI  lice.  This  was  evMenoe  of  the  very 
rsal  moral  valus  which  you  and  ova  eitlaens 
fenerally  place  upon  the  merit  system  In 
Federal  f  mplojrment.  1  trust  the  proposal  to 
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take  panties  out  of  sppointments  mads  to 
postmaster,  customs  ooUeetor,  and  United 
States  marshal  positions  also  will  havs  your 
support. 

However,  both  I  and  my  two  coUeagues  on 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  believe  It  will 
be  Impossible  f  or  lu  to  control  Federal  hiring 
effectively  on  merit-system  principles  unless 
the  United  States  Senate  restores  the  funds 
cut  from  our  1953  budget  request  by  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives.  We  believe  that 
the  cut  of  $3,333,000  made  by  the  House  will 
open  the  door  to  political  patronage  and  to 
personal  patronage,  and  we  dont  think  that's 
economy.  We  are  ringing  the  fire  bill  as 
loudly  as  we  can  beesuse  we  feel  that  it  Is 
our  duty  to  do  so  and  that  an  Informed  pub- 
lic will  reject  this  slash — particularly  In  view 
ot  the  Importance  reliance  which  we  as  a 
people  obviously  place  upon  civil  service  as 
a  factor  In  keeping  corruption  out  of  the 
Government. 

I^st  you  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
am  a  spender,  let  me  add  that  I  have  been 
called  heartless  and  hard  as  nails  for  my 
opposition  to  Senate  biU  906.  which  would 
Increase  annuities  to  retired  Federal  em- 
•  ployees,  and  the  paradox  of  it  is  that  these 
epithets  have  been  published  In  some  of  the 
very  newspapers  which  will  most  heartily 
deplore  what  they  may  call,  perhaps,  a  grow- 
ing trend  toward  socialism  or  giw-away  gov- 
ernment or  the  tendency  to  look  to  govern- 
ment for  a  living. 

I  have  taken  my  stand  on  that  issue  be- 
cause I  believe  the  Federal  retirement  system 
must  be  kept  on  a  sound,  fully  funded  basis, 
or  its  benefits  may  be  lost  to  Federal  employ- 
ees. But  I  cannot  omit  citing  to  you  one 
published  statement  which  was  made  by  the 
representative  of  a  Federal  employee  organi- 
sation arguing^  for  increasing  annuities.  If 
true.  It  should  sxuvly  provide  a  shocking  and 
sensational  piece  of  news. 

As  publUhed  in  one  of  the  Washington 
dally  newspapers,  the  statement  read:  "The 
deficits  of  all  Government  retirement  systems 
total  between  $260,000,000,000  and  $800,000,- 
000,000."  Just  picttue  what  that  means.  At 
some  future  time  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  are  liable  to  pay  a  debt  which  exceeds 
the  pubUc  debt  itself.  Frankly,  I  thir>fc  yoxir 
newspapers  are  passing  up  a  stoi7  of  tremen- 
dous significance  if  you  don't  fin<^  out 
whether  there  actually  Is  such  a  cnishlng. 
hidden  obligation  poised  over  the  heads  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  govern- 
ment is  not  only  your  partner  but  your 
neighbor.  When  I  say  it  is  important  that 
this  fact  be  fully  realized  by  the  American 
people  I  am  thinking  primarily  of  the  public 
Interest.  And  in  your  business,  of  course, 
that  is  expressed  also  In  terms  of  reader 
Interest. 

Let  ms  Illustrate  with  a  few  ssamplss  ss- 
leeted  at  random.  In  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  area  there  are  102,650  PMeral  work- 
ers. Would  you  say  that  the  doings  of  an 
activity  that  si»  are  news  in  that  commu- 
nity? In  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  1,166  people  are 
working  for  the  Federal  Government.  Can 
any  newspaper  lightly  dismiss  the  reading 
Interests  of  a  group  which  U  such  a  subsUn- 
tiai  proportion  of  its  readership?  There  are 
14,4©a  Federal  workers  in  the  Twin  Cities  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul:  4«.7(J8  In  Boston; 
28,211  In  Baltimore:  14fl,615  In  the  New  York 
City  area;  4,808  tn  the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  area; 
14,8SS  In  U)ulBvllle,  Ky.;  22,928  In  Sacra- 
mento, Oallf.;  10,972  In  Sprlngfield-Holyoke, 
Mass.;  740  In  Reno.  Nev.;  1,480  In  Boise. 
Idaho. 

Tes;  those  are  the  actual  figures  I  sm  giv- 
ing you  current  as  of  January  1  of  this  year. 
As  you  might  say  In  some  of  yotu-  promotloQ 
copy,  we  have  experienced  a  great  popular 
demand  for  statistics  on  Federal  employment 
In  the   varioiu  local  communities,  and  we 
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now  have  figures  available  for  122  commvml- 
tles,  the  first  we  have  compiled  on  this  basis 
for  several  years. 

Figures  for  entire  States — and  I  have  In 
mind  that  many  of  your  newspapers  circu- 
late far  beyond  the  borders  of  your  own 
cities — are,  of  course,  much  larger  because 
many  Federal  establishments  by  their  na- 
ture, are  better  located  In  toss  congested 
communities.  The  State  of  California  has 
more  Federal  workers  than  Washington.  D  C, 
Itself.  When  there  are  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  quarter  of  a  mlUlon  Federal  em- 
plcvees  in  one  State  out  on  the  west  coast 
Isnt  it  high  time  that  we  stop  th'nklng  that 
our  Ftederal  Government  is  located  here  in 
Washington,  of  little  commxmlty  concern  to 
us  and  to  our  readers? 

-l-*^*^^****"  *■  •  "*"y  »>*«•  untapped 
story  In  the  growth  of  Federal  Government 
right  In  your  own  home  town.  I  think  mat- 
ters that  affect  the  conditions  under  which 
thoae  employees  work  are  news  tn  your  pa- 
pers, the  same  as  news  about  the  other  ma- 
jor emplojrers  in  your  area.  I  believe  If  you 
reaUy  lifted  the  spread  and  looked  under  the 
bed.  you  might  find  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  biggest  single  employer  In  your 
community.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  find 
out.  ^'       ^^ 

You  have  an  easy  means  of  access  to  mors 
facts  about  government  from  the  P^deral 
agencies  represented  In  your  community 
and,  in  the  principal  centers,  from  Federal 
personnel  councils  and  the  Federal  btisiness 
associations  that  are  functioning.  I  wtm- 
der  how  many  of  you  are  acquainted  even 
with  the  names  and  purposes  of  these  Fed- 
•^^  "Wttlzatlons.  They  have  undertaken 
quite  a  program  to  bring  government's  story 
to  the  communities  they  serve.  But  in  view 
of  the  reader  interest  I  have  indicated  to 
you,  I  dont  think  the  Federal  people  should 
have  to  make  all  the  overtures. 

Perhaps  I  can  lay  a  little  groimd  work 
for  your  coverage  of  this  story,  since  Ko- 
rea, the  ntmiber  of  people  on  the  Federal 
payroll  has  Increased  tremendously.  In  print 
as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  the  addition 
of  these  workers  has  been  characterized  as  a 
"growing  horde  of  bureaucrats,*'  with  ImpU- 
cations  that  the  present  administration  Is 
stockpiling  votes  for  the  next  election. 

Here  is  what  actuaUy  has  happened  in  the 
first  18  months  since  Korea,  from  July  1, 
1950,  to  December  31.  1951 :  In  the  direct  mil- 
itary endeavors  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  625.000  dvillan  employees  have  been 
added.  Other  defense  and  control  actlvi- 
*^«»— *«l«ctlve  service.  National  Production 
Authority.  Ofllce  of  Price  Stabilisation,  etc  — 
have  absorbed  28,000  employees.  There  has 
been  an  Increase  of  11.000  workers  in  the 
Post  OfBoe  Department. 

In  all  other  agencies — and  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  defense  program  im- 
poses important  emergency  duties  upon  just 

about  all  Government  establishmenUi there 

has  been  a  decrease  of  12,000  employees.  And 
as  for  the  administration  relying  on  em- 
ployees for  political  support,  let's  look  at  the 
1948  presidential  election  results  in  Arling- 
ton County,  Va.,  and  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.  All  three  of  these  coun- 
ties, contiguous  to  the  District  of  ColumbU. 
wherein  reside  a  greater  proportion  of  Pted- 
•ral  workers  than  in  any  three  counties  in 
the  country,  were  carried  by  Mr.  Dewey. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  much  longer. 
But  I  would  be  violating  my  own  precepts 
If  I  failed  to  hang  a  medal  where  It's  due. 
The  press  of  America  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  In  keeping  the  public  informed  about 
civil -service  examinations  and  personnel 
needs.  The  press  has  done  this  job  for  us 
in  peace  and  in  war — neither  asking  nor  re- 
ceiving anything  for  it  except  the  gratiflca- 
tlon  ot  doing  a  public  service  and  of  keep- 
ing Its  readers  Informed.     There  has  been 
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no  demand  for  any  Gov  eminent  subsidy  to 
be  doled  out  as  payment  for  advertising 
these  notices  of  clvil-servlce  examinations. 
Personally  I  believe  that  those  few  persons 
Inside  or  outside  of  Government  who  think 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  should  have 
an  advertising  budget  are  woefully  and  In- 
•ultlngly  imderestlmatlng  the  desire  for  pub- 
lic service  which  animates  the  vast  numbers 
of  American  newspapers.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission,  as  long  as  I  am  connected  with 
tt.  will  do  Its  utmost  to  continue  this  same 
fine  relationship  which  has  served  the  pur- 
poses so  well  since  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Commission  as  the  personnel  arm  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Let  me  conclude  In  the  words  of  a  colleague 
of  yours  who  is  well-known  to  you.  Ralph 
McGill  wrote  as  follows  In  the  March  20  issue 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution:  "Americans 
have  traditionally  cussed  their  Government 
and  In  their  heart  of  hearts  believed  It 
crooked.  But  on  the  whole,  save  for  the 
spectacular  exceptions,  the  American  Federal 
Government  Is  remarkably  free  from  corrup- 
tion. •  •  •  It  does  not  pay  well.  It  re- 
wards the  public  servant  •  •  •  who 
may  run  afoul  of  public  opinion,  with  abuse 
and  vlllflcation  of  a  frightening  and  evil 
nature.  It  does  literally  nothing  to  attract 
able  men,  either  with  pay  or  honor,  yet  the 
public  most  heartily  damns  Washington  for 
lacking  in  efficiency  and  public  moral- 
ity. •  •  •  No  government  can  save  us 
from  anxiety,  trouble  and  fear.  It  can  only 
try  • 

To  which  I  wo\ild  only  add:  We  are  try- 
ing. JTou  must  try  also  to  Inject  pride  and 
not  poison  Into  the  public  service;  to  let  the 
public  know  what  they're  buying  with  their 
tax  dollars;  to  help  them  discover  that  gov- 
ernment Is  their  neighbor. 

Am  editors,  you're  In  a  position  to  help 
make  fair  and  proper  ground  rules  for  the 
all-Important  task  on  which  all  Americans 
are  embarked  In  our  quest  for  world  peace 
and  security.  We're  all  on  the  same  team. 
Let's  pUy  balL 


Eirlity  Million  DoUars  Profit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  l5  a  rare  thing  for  a  Califor- 
nia metropolitan  daily  newspaper  to  nin 
a  series  of  articles  applauding  a  Gov- 
ernment agency,  particiilarly  a  new 
Government  agency. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  four  ar- 
ticles that  appeared  in  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  commencing  on  March 
30,  1952,  and  published  on  next  succeed- 
ing dates. 

Bill  Stokes,  a  special  writer  for  the 
Tribune,  is  the  author  of  the  series.  He 
has  done  an  excellent  Job. 
V  It  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  read 
these  articles  and  see  the  work  we  have 
wrought.    We  can  be  proud  of  it. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
Is  doing  the  job  we  expected  of  it.  It  Is 
a  model  housekeeper.  Read  what  Bill 
Stokes  wrote: 


[Ftom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  of 
March  30,  1952) 

ElGRTT   IfnXION   DOLLAXS    PbOTIT — ^TaXPA 

Reap  Bra  Gains  Fbom  Catch-All  Aoenct 

(By  BUI  Stokes) 

American  taxpMiyers  are  going  to  be  saved 
an  estimated  $80.(X)0.000  this  year  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  whose  name  9  out  of  10  of  them 
don't  even  know. 

This  lack  of  knowledge  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion— pet  brainchild  of  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover's  Commission  on  govern- 
mental reorganization — has  operated  since 
Its  creation  In  1949  with  a  notable  lack  of 
fanfare. 

This  anonymity  extends  even  to  the  bay 
area,  despite  the  fact  that  headquarters  of 
the  GSA's  second  largest  and  one  of  Its 
most  Important  regions  Is  located  In  San 
Francisco. 

The  GSA  simply  came  Into  being,  garnered 
the  title  of  t}>e  Government's  housekeeper, 
and  then  wan  promptly  forgotten  as  It  got 
down  to  Its  ."v^slgned  Job  of  bringing  econ- 
omy and  efflcl<M)cy  to  Uncle  Sam's  vast  or*- 
eratlons. 

ExacUy  what  Is  GSA? 

It  Is  hard  to  answer  the  question  con- 
cisely, so  vast  and  varied  are  its  operations. 
But,  broken  down  to  every-day  terms.  It  is 
a  combination  of  the  best  features  of  a  maU- 
order  general  store,  a  second-hand  shop,  a 
real  estate  and  rental  agency,  a  construc- 
tion firm,  a  Janitorial  service,  an  informa- 
tion bureau  and  a  staff  of  efficiency  experts. 

As  a  mall-order  house,  the  OSA  has 
taken  over  the  pwchaslng  of  some  $325,0C0,- 
0(X)  worth  of  annual  buying  previously  done 
by  other  agencies.  Eventually  It  probably 
wlU  do  aU.  or  nearly  all,  of 'the  purchasing 
of  everything  but  strictly  military  supplies, 
thus  gaining  the  advantages  of  mass  buying 
and  eliminating  duplication  and  competition 
among  agencies. 

oooaonf  ATKo  paooaAic 

As  a  second-hand  shop.  It  took  over  the 
functions  of  the  old  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion and  created  a  coordinated  program 
which  assures  taxpayers  the  fullest  use  of 
the  materials  and  property  they  have  paid 
for. 

Recently,  for  Instance,  the  Navy  declared 
as  sTirplus  20.000  miles  of  Insulated  electrical 
cable  worth  about  $3,000,000.  In  pre-GSA 
days  the  cable  probably  would  have  been 
sold  piecemeal  in  short  order  to  civilian 
buyers  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost. 

Instead,  it  was  tiirned  over  to  the  GSA. 
which  canvassed  the  needs  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  Every  foot  of  the  cable  was  re- 
issued to  other  organizations,  thus  saving  a 
tremendous  expenditure  for  new  cable. 

As   a  real-estate   and   rental   agency,   the 

GSA  iB  "landlord"  of  more  than  126.000,000 

square  feet  of  floor  space  either  owned  or 

leased  by  Uncle  Sam  throughout  the  country. 

jAKrroaiAi.  szxvicz 

In  addition,  It  la  responsible  as  a  Janitorial 
service  for  their  upkeep  and  their  operation 
In  such  departments  as  cleaning,  operation 
of  telephone  switchboards  and  elevators,  and 
guarding.  A  large  share  of  the  some  20,000 
GSA  employees  throughout  the  country  fall 
under  these  categories. 

What's  more.  If  a  new  buUdlng  Is  to  be 
built,  the  OSA  Is  responsible  for  finding  and 
acquiring  the  land,  planning  and  designing 
the  building,  and  seeing  that  It  is  con- 
structed properly. 

Right  now.  for  example,  the  GSA  Is  won- 
dering what  to  do  with  the  Taft-Pennoyer 
and  the  Jtirgens-Corder  Buildings  on  Clay 
Street  In  Oakland.  Both  were  left  vacant 
when  the  Veterans'  Administration  moved 
Its  regional  office  to  Denver. 

MAT    8X7aBZin>n    lkass 
Indications  are  that  the  GSA  will  give  up 
the  Government  lease  on  the  96,000  square 


feet  of  floor  space  In  the  Taft-Pennoyer 
Building,  but  that  other  Government  agen- 
cies will  be  moved  Into  Jxirgens-Corder  at 
1506  CUy. 

As  another  of  its  duties,  the  GSA  made  all 
the  arrangements  when  the  VA  shifted  Its 
ofllces  from  Oakland  to  Denver. 

The  GSA,  In  what  Is  probably  one  of  its 
most  Important  functions,  serves  as  an  In- 
formation biireau  through  Its  Business  Serv- 
ice Centers  for  people  who  want  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Government. 

Time  was.  and  not  too  long  ago,  when  it 
was  a  heart-  and  back-breaking  task  for  a 
small-business  man  to  even  locate  the  proper 
person  to  see.  Now,  through  Business  Service 
Centers  throughout  the  country,  he  can  get 
aU  the  answers — and  usually  file  a  bid  on 
supply  matters  anywhere  In  the  country. 

QUICK  CRSCK 

For  instance,  an  Oakland  manufacturer 
can  walk  into  the  Business  Serrloe  Center 
at  555  Battery  Street  In  San  FrancUco  and. 
within  10  minutes,  find  out  what  is  being 
purchased  In  his  particular  line  in  Boston. 
Dallas.  New  Tork,  Washington,  or  anywbare 
•Ise  in  the  country. 

Bids  to  be  opened  and  prospective  bids 
are  posted  dally  in  the  center  on  continuous 
flies.  Also  posted  are  the  Government  qMd- 
flcations  for  each  Item. 

If  the  purchases  are  to  be  made  by  a  mili- 
tary agency.  Frank  Chambers,  of  Alameda, 
director  of  the  Business  Service  Center,  or 
one  of  his  staff,  can  teU  the  businessman 
exactly  where  he  must  go  to  get  further 
information. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  duties,  the  OSA 
has  a  staff  of  efficiency  experts  looking  toward 
the  future  and  attempting  to  foresee  prob- 
lems so  that  they  can  be  met  on  a  planned. 
economical  basis. 

Alt   POBCS   SXTPPLias 

On  June  1.  the  OSA  wlU  take  over  the 
supplying  of  most  common  use  items  for 
the  Sixth  Army  and  Fourth  Air  Force,  but 
not  on  a  haphazard,  day-to-day  basis.  Six 
months  ago,  when  the  matter  first  was  dU- 
cussed,  OSA  offlcla'ls  told  the  two  mlUtary 
agencies  to  spend  «  months  in  surveying 
their  needs  and  then  submit  their  estimated 
requirements  for  a  full  year  in  advance. 

When  OSA  takes  over,  it  wlU  already  have 
purchased  or  made  arrangements  to  piir- 
chase  most  of  the  Items  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  wUl  need  until  sometime  next  year. 

WhUe  all  these  functions  seem  like  a 
pronounced  move  for  centralization,  the  GSA 
actually  im  the  most  decentralized  agency 
in  the  Ooremment  today— and  this  prob- 
ably is  ths  main  factor  in  lu  success. 
Tur  asGiONs  sxt  vr 

Under  National  Administrator  Jesas  Lar- 
son, 10  OSA  regions  have  been  set  up 
throughout  the  country  which  are  virtually 
autonomous  In  their  operations. 

Yet,  they  are  coordinated  under  an  over- 
aU  program — sans  compUcated  red  tap»— 
from  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  ninth  region.  OSA  with  headquar- 
ters at  630  Sansome  Street  in  San  Francisco, 
covers  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  HawaU. 
Guam,  and  the  Pacific  trust  territories. 

Headed  by  Administrator  Robert  B.  Brad- 
ford, energetic  young  veteran  of  17  years  in 
the  Government,  the  ninth  region  U  <me 
of  the  most  important  since  CalUornla  has 
more  Federal  employees  than  even  Wasb- 
iDgton.  D.  C. 

FULL    AUTBOUrr 

Bradford  operates  under  general  policies 
set  up  by  Larson,  yet  has  full  authority  to 
handle  any  matters  which  concern  only  his 
area. 

For  Instance,  when  the  OSA  served  as  tha 
sole  rubber  purchasing  agent  in  the  United 
States  for  11  months,  most  of  the  work  was 
carried  out  throtigh  Bradford. 

Yet,  when  a  Nevada  mine  operator  wanted 
to  seU  $385,000  worth  of  tungsten  coucen- 
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trato  recenUy.  the  deal  was  compteted  in  a 
long-distance  tetepboae  call  to  Bradford, 
who  did  not;  have  to  ask  Washington  for 
permission  to  buy. 

IFrom  tba  Oaklantf  (Calif.)  Ttitonns  at 
March  31.  1863 1 
Panrr  Pimcbusc  Pats  Otf  »o«  FtoaaAL  Btrr- 
IHG   AcEKCT— GSA's   BsBvics   Ccims    A» 

Mmt   BAT    n m-Man    m    Bmnma   roa 

UwiTo  Statw  Joaa 

(By  BlU  Stokes) 
The  San  Fraacisoo  regional  ofltoe  of  the 
Oanacal  Services  Administration  spent  more 
tban  tl,600jDQ0  on  supplies  during  the  past 
month.  Yet.  it  tried  to  watch  ite  p^'^^Hrt 
as  closely  as  a  housewife  at  the  neighborhood 
grocery  store. 

Such  scrupulous  attention  to  thrift  en- 
abUd  the  GSA  on  a  national  basis,  to  save 
something  like  M5.000  on  toilet  soap  alone 
last  year. 

Similar  ecoiKMnlca  were  made  iw^t^thle  by 
the  centraUaed.  planned  buyli^  toy  oaa 
a  ency  of  some  60.000  separate  tteoM  prevl- 
oudiy  bought  in  relaUvely  smaU  quanUties 
by  many  separate  agencies,  often  on  a  eom- 
petltlve  basis  and  with  much  dupUcatlon  oi 
effort. 

The  ninth  region  GSA,  with  tMadquartara 
at  eso  Sansome  Street  In  San  Francisco,  pur- 
chases most  of  the  common-use  supplies 
needed  by  nearly  every  Federal  agency,  ex- 
cept military,  in  California.  Nevada.  Arizona 
Sawaii.  Onam.  and  the  Pactllc  trust  terri- 
tories. 

Btuiness  this  year  wlU  total  about  116,000,- 
000.  according  to  Harlan  Maaske,  deputy  re- 
gional director  for  the  OSA's  rederal  Snpplv 
Service. 

One  of  the  largest  warehoxises  in  the 
worM — a  grea*  wood-and-concrete  stmctiu-e 
sprawUng  over  12  acres  in  South  San  Pran- 
cls«)— stocks  tome  10,000  of  these  Items. 
w«wtJhM.eM.000  snd  guarantees  delivery  on 
■■7  order  m  the  three  Western  Btatea  wtthln 


_  the  items  stcred  ttere  are  aU  me 
fbrcst  fire  hgliUng  suppliss  and  equipment 
for  the  entire  United  States,  since  the  ninth 
re^on.  located  at  the  center  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  all  United  Stales  forest  hmd,  makes 
an  purebases  of  soeta  equipment. 

During  the  critleal  flra  seasoo,  the  ware- 
house Is  manned  on  a  M-taoar-^ay.  T-day- 
waak  basis  in  order  to  dispatch  net  fled  eauip- 
mant  anywhere  In  Um  United  q^stea. 


A  uaHfoe  feature  of  the  vast  warehonse 
Is  a  l^-eatle  caMe  ear  aystena  trsvwstng  tta 
0W.MO  square  feet  of  Boor  speoe.  As  ortleTS 
are  flllsd  in  tb<?  far  reaches  of  the  warehowa, 
tliey  are  jMaeed  on  the  foor- wheel  earts 
wtolcti  run  OB  the  cable  syetem. 

The  eartf  then  are  towed  to  a  central  pack- 
ing area  where  they  are  detached  from  the 
cable  and  pushed  up  to  checking  counters  in 
much  the  same  manner  that  a  hmisewtfe 
purtes  her  market  basket  to  a  grocery  store 
checking  stand  Here,  the  orders  are  checked. 
*i^*r  wrapped  or  peeked,  and  then  sent  out. 

EOrteney  measures  sudi  as  the  cable  sys- 
tem have  reduced  the  personnel  force  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  huge  estaMtshment  to  an 
amaslng  total  .jf  only  60.  and  that  includes 
the  boss.  J.  R.  Merry,  of  San  Francisco;  his 
assistant.  Frank  Wright,  of  2366  Ninety-ninth 
Avenue,  Oakland,  their  office  workers  and 
warehouse  laborers. 

It  also  Includes  an  Inspection  staff  headed 
by  Wallace  Ng.  which  checks,  analyzes,  or 
tests  evwy  shipment  at  supplies  received  at 
the  warehouse  to  see  thst  they  meet  the 
standard  spectficattons  set  up  by  the  Oor- 
emment. 

A  complete,  modern  laboratory  provides 
facilities  right  at  the  receiving  dock  for  test- 
ing the  hardness  of  metals,  the  rh^^i/'ai  con- 


tent  and   properties   of   palnte   »**4   other 
liquids,  and  other  factors. 

The  comparaUvely  small  warehouse  staff 
In  addition,  includes  two  men  who  do  noth- 
ing   but    determine    the    nusk   economical 
means  of  shipping  suppUes  to  ^ons  points. 

Tl»*«  tndle  staff  has  been  set  up  only  re- 
cently, but  to  Regional  Administrator  Bobnrt 
B.  Bradford,  it  is  one  of  tlie  meet  important 
steps  the  OSA  has  taken  In  Ita  efforts  to 
redace  Ooremment  eqiendlttirea  and  to 
bring  cOclency  and  oo-ordinatian  to  Ite  oo- 
cratloos.  ^^ 

aAvutus  iisiini  s 

''*^  ••  •  tremendous  field  of  possible  sar- 
togs,  and  only  the  surface  has  been 
scratched."  Bradford  explained  enthusiasti- 
cally. "During  the  IPSO-S  the  Government 
paw  out  about  fl  .000.000.000  annually  Just  to 
railroads  for  freight  and  passenger  charges 

"BventualJy,  we  want  to  get  the  entire 
transportation  proWenj— rail,  truck,  ship 
and  alr^-broken  down  so  it  Is  governed  by  a 
co-ordinated  plan.  When  that  time  comes 
T^.^"'  **  •**'*  *°  ■**"  millions  simply  by 
utlllBlng  the  cheapest  means,  consolidating 
■hipmento.  and  being  able  to  teU  other  agen- 
rtes  how  to  handle  their  transportation 
problems." 

Any  agency  throughout  the  mnth  Region 
may  order  from  the  warehouse  simply  by 
•Mating  tbe  items  desired  from  a  mall  order 
«telog  prepared  by  the  OSA  and  standard 
throughout  the  Federal  Government.  Every, 
one  receives  the  same  attention,  whether 
^Zl^J*  "*  ■  ***"  pencils  mm  a  lone 
n^nwoae  attendant  or  a  request  for  8.000 
f«rt>«g»  cans   from   the  Air  pyjrce. 

Buyers  reertve  a  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
mooth,  tteiBlslng  their  ptirchases.  They 
make  payment  dhectlr  to  San  Francisco, 
thus  eliminating  the  time  and  money-wast- 
ing red  tape  under  the  old  system  where 
«»P|My  nwtters  were  centered  In  Washine- 
ton,D.  C  ' 

Low-aro  BASIS 
Items  not  carried  in  stock  at  the  ware- 
bouse  are  purchased  by  the  GSA  direct  from 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  always  on  a 
low-bid  basis  If  the  order  is  for  more  than 

•lot. 

Bids  on  the  purchases  are  accepted  at  the 
g^^'»  BustoewSenrlce  Center  at  555  Battery 
Street  In  San  Francisco,  thtis  making  it  easy 
for  the  ■nan  local  businessman  of  Oakland. 
BueiyvIOe,  or  San  FTancteoo  to  deal  with  the 
Government.  Througfi  thterTTenter  he  may 
not  only  learn  what  is  being  purchased  In 
?"  '**?f*^*^*  "^o  prospectl^  purchases 
by  the  Ooremment  anywhere  In  the  United 
States. 

In  the  ninth  region,  business  service  cen- 
ters have  been  set  up  In  San  Ftanclsco  and 
Los  Angeles,  both  under  the  direction  of 
^^"-ChaniberB,  of  29i3  Southwood  Drive. 
Alameda. 

Tbej  have  worked  so  well  In  making  It 
easy  for  small  businesses  to  get  In  the  act 
that  a  congresstonal  committee  on  small 
bnsfneues  heard  only  one  complaint  In  S 
days  of  hearings  throughout  the  Western 
States  recently.  The  one  complainant,  a  Los 
Angeles  fuiuUure  manufacturer,  later  ad- 
mitted he  was  In  error  when  GSA  officials 
showed  him  their  records. 

Chambers  Ukes  to  relate  the  following  in- 
cident to  indicate  the  effect. the  business 
service  c«iters  have  had  on  local  business 
partlcipatton  In  Government  buying. 

MO    KJEPLIXS 

Whan  the  QfiA  isausd  Ite  flnt  Inntatlons 
to  bid  osi  a  large  quanUty  o:  office  furnitura 
in  Los  Angeles,  not  a  single  reply  came  back. 

"We  went  to  the  manufacturers  to  find  out 
What  was  the  matter,"  Chambers  said,  "and 
founc;  they  had  thrown  the  InvitatiOBM  in 
th^r  waste  baskets.  Why?  WeU.  they 
thought  that  purchasing  stiU  was  being  dona 
la.  Washington  aaA  they  simply  dldat  thtek 
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It  was  worth  the  trouble  and  effort  to  get 
Involved  beeanss  of  all  the  red  tape  aU  «g 
them  had  been  tangled  in  before. 

^Thej  changed  their  minds  fast  when  we 
«Pl«ln«l  that  everyone,  no  matter  where 
he  was  located,  had  an  eq\ial  chance  und« 
the  GSA  system.  We've  had  no  trouble  In 
getting  bids  on  office  furniture — or  any  other 
^nw  of  purrhase  .since  that  word  cafe 
around."  *^ 

fFrora  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trtimne  of  AprU 

1.  1963) 

Ifrw  OovznraczRT  Acrwcr  to  Savi  $19,000  000 

oirPAPnWoax 

(By  BUI  Stokes) 

Ask  any  veteran  who  went  through  the 
"original-and-seven-c(^»ies"  routine  of  Work! 
War  n  and  you'll  get  a  minute  idea  of  the 
money  the  United  States  Government  wastes 
every  year  on  needless  papa-  work. 

The  amount  runs  into  the  millions,  the 
Hoover  Commission  was  horrified  to  learn 
when  It  began  Its  herculean  Job  on  govern- 
mental organisation  a  few  vears  back. 

That's  why  the  Records  Management  Serv- 
ice to  one  of  the  most  important  functiona 
Of  the  General  Services  Administration.  It 
Is  now  embarked  on  a  10-year  program  which 
it  hopes  Will  be  saving  taxpayers  an  esti- 
mated $19,000,000  a  year  on  paper  work  alone 
by  1900. 

EmpLs  APraoacH 

♦kT^*^  ****  whole  concept  Is  radically  new, 
the  Record  Service's  spproaeh  to  the  prob- 
lem Is  simple: 

1.  Dont  create  tbe  "paper"  unless  It  Is 
absorately  necessary. 

a^Dont  save  the  "paper"  that  Is  created 
unless  It  is  needed  as  a  matter  of  record  cw 
for  some  other  purpose,  and  then  only  for 
the  time  preacrlljed  by  law. 

a.  Dont  keep  the  "paper"  that  has  to  be 
saved  in  expensive  file  cabinets.  Use  the 
cheapest  means  of  storage  available. 

The  third  point  will  serve  as  a  good  iUus- 
tration  of  the  enormity  of  the  probiem. 

At  the  moment,  the  Federal  Government 
has  some  23,000.000  cubic  feet  of  records 
stored  In  an  estimated  3,750,000  four-drawer 
metal  filing  cablnete.  The  amount  of  money 
and  valuable  ofllce  space  wasted  in  the  stor- 
age of  these  cabinets  Is  compounded  tan- 
tasUcally  by  taking  Into  conaideraUon  the 
number  of  personnel  necessary  to  attend 
the  cabinets.  '  ■**«*»« 

saw    PCBMAaBMT 

Only  about  5  percent  of  these  leeords  are 

classlfled  as  permanent,  and  they  eventually 
will  find  their  way  to  tbe  National  Archives 
AU   the    rest    are   money,    time,    and    snacc 
wasters.  »f"w 

To  solve  the  problem,  the  GSA  has  set  iu> 
record  centers  In  each  of  Us  10  regions 
throughout  the  country  In  which  it  will 
store  inactive  records  of  vartons  Federal  agen- 
cies in  inc9q>ensive  csrdboard  bases. 

The  GSA  estimates  it  can  save  $37  a  year 
on  every  file  cabinet  emptied  Into  a  record 
center. 

The  Ninth  Region  GSA's  record  center  is 
located  in  an  okl  World  War  U  Industry  build- 
ing in  south  San  Francisco.  The  buUdinc 
wiU  hold  \60JDOO  cubic  feet  ot  reoords---oiS 
of  the  cardboard  boaus  has  a  capacity  of  one 
cubic  loot— and  now  is  about  one- third  full 

GSA  afflcials  figure  they  already  have  saved 
about  65,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the 
ninth  region,  an  area  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  buUdlng  at  124  Grand  Avenue  which  re- 
cently was  turned  over  to  the  Army  (Quar- 
termaster Procurement  Agancf. 


ruuttna 

The  stacks  of  records  at  the  South  San 
Francleco  center  will  be  augnwnted  consider- 
ably June  1  when  all  of  the  records  concern- 
ing wast  ooast  shipbuOtfing  during  World 
War  H— «bout  100.000  coble  feet^-ere  trans- 
ferred there  from  the  old  Richmond  Ship- 
yard No.  8. 
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TlM  move  wUl  free  a  total  of  5.000  metal 
four-drawer  file  cabinets,  most  of  which  are 
In  good  condition,  for  use  by  other  Federal 
agencies.  It  would  coet  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $250,000  to  purchase  that  number 
of  new  file  cabinets. 

At  the  record  center,  the  records  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  cardboard  boxes  according  to 
the  Individual  agencyX  own  filing  system. 
Each  box  Is  marked  and  then  stacked  10  high 
on  Inexpensive  wooden  frames. 

The  contents  of  each  box  are  carefiilly 
noted,  first,  for  reference  purposes,  and,  sec- 
ond, so  that  they  can  be  destroyed  once  the 
legal  limit  of  time  has  passed. 

In  charge  of  the  ninth  region's  records 
management  service  Is  John  D.  Bayless.  who 
formerly  headed  the  Navy's  records  program 
fear  the  West  Coast  and  Pacific  Ocean  areas. 
He  Is  alternate  national  archivist  and  woiild 
assiune  direction  of  the  National  Archives 
In  the  event  an  act  of  war  or  some  major 
disaster  wipe  out  the  Nation's  Capital. 

ONLT    FINAL    PBASB 

"Our  records  center  operation  is  only  the 
final  phase  of  ova  program."  Bayless  ex- 
plained. "We  want  to  emphasize  the  first 
phase — birth  control.  For  If  the  paper  isn't 
created  in  the  first  place,  the  other  phases  of 
the  program  aren't  even  needed. 

"The  Oovemment's  trouble  with  paper 
began  with  the  Invention  of  the  typewriter 
and  duplicating  machine,"  he  ccHitinued. 

"Someone  has  calculated  that  it  costs  20 
cents  for  each  copy  every  time  a  piece  of 
paper  Is  created,  in  labor  and  actual  costs 
for  dictation,  writing,  duplicating,  filing,  and 
so  forth.  Multiply  that  by  the  amoiuit  of 
paper  created  every  day  in  Government  of- 
fices and  you  begin  to  get  an  Idea  why  thin 
Is  such  a  tremendous  new  field  of  savings." 

COPIKD   BT   IKOUSTBT 

Bayless  has  a  total  staff  of  14.  That  figure 
Includes  his  systems  experts  who  sxirvey  the 
various  agencies'  procedures  and  tell  them 
how  they  can  cut  down  their  paper  work 
as  well  as  the  clerks  who  work  at  the  records 
center. 

The  OSA's  records  management  program 
has  proved  so  effective  that  many  State  gov- 
ernments and  large  industries  have  set  up,  or 
are  planning,  similar  programs  with  the  help 
of  C36A  experts. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  either  has  spent 
or  appropriated  a  total  of  940,000  for  a  rec- 
ords program  survey.  Initial  phases  of  the 
siirvey  have  turned  up  means  of  saving  an 
estimated  9197,000  yearly,  according  to  Bay- 
less. 

[Prom   the   Oakland    (Calif.)    Tribune   of 
April  2,  1952] 

LtTTliK  HOOVKS  RZPOKT — SoLON  PLANS  BiLL  TO 

CUATx  Star  HoimEKiXFiNG  Dipartmxnt 
(By  BUI  Stokes) 

Uncle  Sam's  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Is  working  so  well  that  California  may 
have  a  similar  organization  of  its  own  by 
about  this  time  next  year. 

At  least  that  is  the  hope  of  Assemblyman 
James  W.  Sllliman,  of  Salinas,  who  has  head- 
ed the  Little  Hoover  Committee  since  it  was 
authorized  by  the  legislature  in  1949  to  study 
governmental  reorganization. 

"By  the  time  the  next  general  session  of 
the  legislature  convenes  in  1953,  we  will  have 
ready  a  bill  recommending  the  establishment 
Of  a  department  of  general  services,  which 
will  be  comparable  In  scope  to  the  Federal 
Government's  GSA,"  Sllliman  said. 

"Judging  from  the  reception  our  work  has 
received  thus  far  from  State  officials,  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  and  from  private  In- 
dividuals, we  have  little  doubt  that  the  bill 
will  pass. 

"Through  our  proposals,  we  hope  to  be  abl« 
to  save  millions  of  dollars  yearly  for  Cali- 
fornia taxpayers  simply  by  fulfilling  the  fol- 
lowing Uiree  objectives: 


**!.  Consolidate  under  single  leadership 
basic  functions  conunon  to  all  departments 
and  agencies. 

"2.  Improve  current  management  practices 
tn  State  government  by  prescribing  uniform 
policies  and  procedures. 

"3.  Attain  more  effective  coordination  of 
the  field  services  of  all  departments  and 
agencies  throughout  the  State. 

"Functions  which  will  be  Included  in  the 
bill  are  such  'hotisekeeplng'  services  as  pur- 
chasing, printing.  Information  services, 
records  management,  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  traffic  management." 

Sllliman  said  a  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Assemblyman  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  named  to  survey  the  entire 
field  of  general  services. 

As  In  all  the  committee's  investigations,  an 
advisory  group  of  Federal  GSA  officials  and 
leaders  In  indtutry  imd  government  has  been 
appointed  to  work  with  the  subcommittee 
"in  order  to  bring  the  best  minds  to  bear 
on  the  subject." 

The  advisory  group  to  the  Lipscomb  sub- 
committee Includes  Robert  B.  Bradford, 
ninth  regional  administrator  for  the  Federal 
GSA.  and  top  executives  of  such  firnu  as  the 
Pacific  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co.,  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  the  Columbia  Steel  Corp.,  and 
Western  Air  Lines. 

Members  of  the  advisory  group,  in  turn, 
will  appoint  experts  from  their  staffs  to  make 
exhaustive  investigations  of  phases  of  the 
problems  with  which  they  are  most  familiar. 

While  the  over-all  general  services  bill  U 
yet  to  be  prepared,  Sllliman 'a  committee  al- 
ready has  come  up  with  two  concrete  re- 
sults— a  uniform  State  pajrroll  system,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  1951  legislature,  and  a 
proposed  California  records  act.  which  will  b« 
presented  In  1953. 

The  expect  advisory  group  to  the  payroll 
subcommittee  foimd  that  California's  system 
of  decentralized  payment  of  State  em- 
ployees— almost  every  agency  was  issuing 
checks  to  its  own  employees — was  costing 
•1.57  for  each  check  Issued.  What's  more, 
the  system  was  Inefficient  and  employees  in 
many  cases  were  not  getting  paid  on  time. 

The  aiuwer  the  comoaittee  devised,  and 
which  the  legislature  approved,  was  a  central 
payroll  agency  under  the  State  controller. 
Under  this  system,  the  controller  Issues 
checks  for  all  State  employees,  except  those 
employed  by  the  University  of  California  and 
the  department  o(  public  works. 

"In  the  year  this  sjrstem  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, the  cost  of  issuing  each  check  has  been 
cut  from  91.57  to  9103."  Sllliman  said. 

"During  the  coming  fiscal  year,  we  hope  to 
cut  that  cost  down  to  50  cents  a  check.  Even- 
tually, we  hope  to  cut  the  cost  per  check  to 
15  cents,  which  Is  about  the  going  rate  In 
major  industries. 

"The  savings  to  taxpayers  in  this  field  alone 
are  tremendous  when  you  consider  the  num- 
ber of  checks  issued  to  State  employees  each 
month." 

Sllllman's  committee  hopes  to  effect  even 
greater  savings  under  its  proposed  records 
management  programs.  Again,  industry  ex- 
perts were  used  to  lay  the  ground  work  for 
the  proposed  bill,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
advisory  group  was  John  D.  Bayless,  director 
of  the  records  management  service  for  the 
ninth  regional  GSA. 

According  to  Bayless,  the  advisory  group 
found  that  at  present  some  500,000  square 
feet  of  State  office  space  Is  occupied  by  Inac- 
tive records  at  a  cost  of  92  a  square  foot  a 
year. 

Further  waste  was  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  records  are  stored  In  ex- 
pensive metal  filing  cabinets. 

The  advisory  group  found  that  a  total  of 
about  9287.000  was  spent  by  20  State  agencies 
for  filing  equipment  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  1950,  and  approximately  1369,000 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  In  1951.  In 
addition,  the  Central  Record  Depoeltory  at 


Sacramento  spent  about  9197.468  for  flllnf 
equipment  from  1949  to  1951. 

"In  the  committee's  opinion."  Its  report 
declared,  "if  all  inactive  or  otherwise  dis- 
posable records  were  removed  from  metal 
filing  cabinets  now  on  hand  In  State  agencies, 
the  number  of  cabinets  made  available  for  re- 
use would  take  care  of  the  State's  require- 
ments for  at  least  3  years." 

The  committee  proposed  In  Its  bill  that  a 
State  records  management  service  be  set  up 
as  a  control  group  over  "paper  work,"  and 
that  records  centers  be  established  to  provide 
for  inexpensive  storage  of  inactive  records. 

These  centers  would  be  along  the  lines  of 
the  Federal  GSA's  record  center  In  South  San 
Francisco  where  Inactive  records  of  various 
Federal  agencies  are  stored  in  inexpensive 
cardboard  boxes,  thus  freeing  metal  filing 
cabinets  and  office  space  for  other  use. 

Sllliman  noted  that  the  assembly  budget 
committee  paid  his  group  "the  extremely  fa- 
vorable compliment  of  awaiting  the  report  on 
records  management  before  approving  re- 
(fuests  for  filing  cabinets  in  the  budget  now 
under  consideration." 

After  receiving  the  report  Sllliman  said,  the 
budget  committee  made  each  proposed  pur- 
chase of  filing  equipment  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  director  of  (*"^"r^  axui  the  leg- 
islative auditor. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  R2PRBSKNTATIVB8 

Monday.  Maw  5.  1952 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoid,  I  include  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Steiwer  president  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association,  at  a  recent  dinner 
sponsored  by  that  organization  here  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Steiwer's  remarks 
present  an  excellent  picture  of  the  im- 
portant domestic  wool  Industry. 

The  address  follows : 

Senator  O'Maronxt.  Senator  Oocooir. 
Congressman  O.  C.  Fbhkb.  Congressman 
Wnunr  D'Kwakt,  and  distinguished  guest*. 
If  it  has  seemed  to  you  that  we  are  somewhat 
unnecessarily  spotlighting  ourselves,  pleaae 
don't  think  that  we  are  being  carried  away 
by  a  sense  of  our  own  Importance.  We  are 
really  Just  a  bunch  of  sheepherders  who  are 
trying  to  emphaslae  to  you  our  unity  of 
thinking  of  how  we  may  best  help  our  Na- 
tion and  ourselves  by  the  Increased  produc- 
tion of  our  products — meat  and  wool. 

In  doing  this  we  are  going  to  try  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  Tou  will  shortly  receive  a 
booklet  prepared  by  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association  which  Is  the  result  of 
many  months  of  hard  work  of  a  committee  of 
sheep  raisers.  It  Is  otir  purpose  now  to 
touch  briefly  on  the  high  lights  of  this  bro- 
chure. We  hope  that  each  of  you  wlU  later 
go  over  this  booklet  carefully. 

Although  there  has  been  an  increase  In 
sheep  numbers  In  the  past  2  years,  there  are 
In  the  United  States  today  44  percent  feww 
stock  sheep  on  our  farms  and  ranches  tKaii 
there  were  lo  years  ago. 

Sheep  are  a  valuable  part  of  our  economy 
because,  first  of  all,  they  provide  us  with  two 
basic  necessities  of  life,  food  in  the  form  of 
meat  and  clothing  in  the  form  of  wool.  In 
addition,  sheep  provide  us  with  valuable  by- 
products, such  as  leather,  sheepskins,  and 
many  extracta  which  are  aU  Important  to 
modem  medicine. 
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Due  to  the  fact  that  the  vartod  feed  re- 
qnlmneofei  of  sheep  cause  them  to  eat  forage 
which  wt>uld  be  unattractive  to  other  ani- 
mals, they  bring  sbout  a  more  complete  use 
at  our  rangea  and  pastures.  e^)eclally  when 
tltd  with  other  livestock.  This  la  Im- 
portant to  our  ecoDomy.  We  are  toM  that 
•7  peroent  of  the  food  ooosomed  by  sheep 
le  peatore  and  forage  crops  and  only  8  per- 
oent Is  coocentrated  feeds.  The  sheep  Is  the 
only  domestic  animal  capable  of  producing 
a  prime  product  from  forage.  This  Is  Im- 
portant brcaitse  sheep  are  capable  of  con- 
verting submarglnal  land  Into  Income-pro- 
ducing land.  This  results  in  Increased  bene- 
flu  to  local.  State,  and  Mattwial  economies. 
The  labor  and  Investment  Inoocne  from  aheep 
production  prod  noes  revenues  for  schoolB> 
roads,  aud  other  local  improvements. 

Siaeep  can  be  weU  utUiaed  In  the  eastern 
aod  mldwestem  farm  States  because  they 
feed  on  waste  gleanlnsi  from  stublde  and 
stocks  of  rye  and  wheat  crops,  as  well  as 
weeds  and  natural  grasses.  At  the  saoM 
time,  they  are  enrtehlng  the  land  with  soll- 
buUdlng  fertUtwr. 

It  la  interesting  to  note  that  aheep  are 
an  Unportant  part  at  llveetoek  productloa 
In  all  oountrlas  of  the  world  that  have  graaa- 
land  agrtcultore.  Sheep  populations  in  aU 
— tlmnts  at  the  world  are  greater  in  rela- 
tlflsi  to  total  Uveetock  populatkxx  tbaa  In  tike 
Dntted  States.  And  staoe  «raae  end  lOnge 
crops  eoaeUtute  practteally  all  of  a  sheep's 
food  requirements,  aa  Inasaee  In  oar  ataeep 
produetaon  would  mean  tbat  mare  of  our 
land  would  be  uaed  for  graas  crops,  wlihli 
are  essential  to  Insure  tits  control  of  < 
Hoods,  and  aoU  &Kpl»ttan. 

Some  of  you  may  be  astonished  to 
that  07.3  peroent  of  the  Katfton'S  land 
ii  usable  only  for  graaliic  livestock  and  pro- 
ducing feed  and  forage.  Further uioie,  only 
•  percent  is  crop  land  tised  for  prodoctkxi  of 
boasaB  food.  L<eas  than  4  percent  is  In 
dtlea.  parks,  mads,  and  rallroaiti. 

All  of  tbeae  factors  erapbaelae  the  need  of 
dheep  prciduetkm  tn  using  otlierwlee  waated 
natural  leeounies. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  approximately  »X)00,000  stotdc 
ihssp.  The  producing  segment  of  the  sheep 
ladoBtry  Is  now  seUing  a  goal  at  60X>00,000 
stock  sheep  toy  IMO.  At  this  ttane  tbm  five 
viee  presidents  of  the  National  Wool  Orow- 
ers  Association  are  going  to  present  to  you 
tarlsAy  aome  of  the  Important  reasons  for  the 
necessity  and  the  advantagea  of  Increased 
sheep  production  outside  of  those  I  have 
mentioned.  Also  they  will  teU  you  bow  we 
prodooers  feel  that  oar  domestic  supply  of 
lamb  and  wool  can  be  Inert aeed  and  the 
which   enter  thsit   production    pro- 


In  summarizing  the  remarks  which  you 
gentlemen  have  heard  here  this  evening,  we 
producers  feel  that  a  poatthw,  long-range 
pragrmm  for  Incrsaatng  sheep  numbers  and 
thweby  Increasing  lamb  and  wool  produc- 
tlOB  will  require  action  In  six  Important 
ways:  (1)  through  the  assurance  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  competent  sheep  labor;  (1) 
through  a  uniform  code  of  Federal  land  uae; 
(S>  through  effective  means  of  Improving 
the  health  and  physical  welfare  of  aheep; 
(4)  through  more  cooperation  at  all  seg- 
ments at  the  wool  and  meat  producing  In- 
dustry and  the  Government  In  research  and 
sduoatlon  work  and  dissemination  of  find- 
ings; (6)  through  the  participation  of  sheep 
prodoovs  in  meeting  and  cotmseUlng  with 
Oovemment  agencies  on  programs  which 
aScc'  the  sheep  Industry:  and  (6)  lastly, 
through  import  duties  adequate  to  protect 
the  domestic  grower,  the  latoorsr,  and  the 
taxpayer. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  to  you.  the  sheep 
industry  Is  now  setting  as  Its  goal  50.000j000 
stock  sheep  by  1960.  It  Is  of  great  Impor- 
tance that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
set  a  similar  goal.    It  Is  equally  Important 


that  an  Federal  departments  connected  with 
the  sheep  Industry  In  the  United  States  give 
their  fullest  continued  support  toward 
reaching  this  goal. 


MiaiBf  Condi  Opposes  Triafty  Khrer 
DiyersioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CAuroBJiiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSEirrATIVKS 

Monday,  Mat  S.  1952 

Mr.  BCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  niKler 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcoro,  I  desire  to  Include 
an  article  Irom  the  April  6. 1952.  issue  of 
the  Humboldt  Timea,  published  at  Eu- 
reka. Calif. 

The  Western  Mining  Council,  at  a 
northwestern  regional  conference  last 
month,  went  on  record  as  opposing  the 
Trinity  River  project.  Eight  northern 
California  counties  were  represented  at 
the  oonfereooe.  The  opposition  to  di- 
verCing  Trinity  River  water,  as  outlined 
in  the  mining  council  resolution,  is  also 
held  by  lumbering  people  and  a  majority 
of  residents  of  the  north  coastal  section 
of  California. 

For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  had  their  eyes  on  the  Trinity 
River  diversion.  This  is  a  very  oontro- 
versial  matter,  as  It  will  draw  the  water 
out  of  one  watershed  and  release  it  into 
the  Central  Valley  of  California.  Under 
the  guise  of  war  emergency,  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  foist  this  project  onto  the 
people  of  California. 

This  project  is  primarily  a  power  proj- 
ect and  has  no  flood-control  features  in 
It.  It  would  release  some  foreign  water 
into  the  Central  Valley  area.  However, 
there  is  a  multiple-purpose  project  on 
the  Feather  River.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  1950  for  this  project  It  would 
Impound  about  six  times  as  much  water 
as  the  entire  Trinity  River  project  would 
impouixl.  It  would  generate  a  much 
greater  amount  of  power  than  is  contem- 
plated by  the  Trinity  project;  and,  fur- 
thermore, it  wouM  harness  the  last  of 
the  flood-creating  rivers  in  the  State  of 
California.  It  would  provide  water  for  a 
great  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Sacramento  Valley  and  would  release 
water  that  could  be  exported  Into  south - 
em  Catifomia  and  make  available  the 
waters  of  Shasta  Dam  for  the  opera- 
tion of  irrigational  projects  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  diverting  water  from  one 
watershed  into  another  until  all  the  re- 
sources in  the  watershed  to  be  benefited 
are  developed,  and  that  the  Congress 
should  be  very  careful  In  such  diversions 
because  the  areas  of  water  origin  should 
have  the  first  claim  on  all  such  resources. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  di- 
version of  the  Trinity  River  and  support 
the  Western  Mining  Council  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Pacific  slope  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  same. 


I  herewith  attach  a  copy  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  April  6. 1952.  edition  of 
the  Humboldt  Times: 

MtmMo  OuunciL  Ofpobmb  TizmrT 

— UMAHUtUUS  IfOTKUf  AOOnSD  VT 

Fatat.  BicHT  CouMTm 

The  northwestern  regional  conference  of 
the  Western  Mining  Council  went  on  record 
yesterday  as  opposing  the  Trinity  diversion 
plans. 

The  measure  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  140  delegates  attending  from  the  8 
northern  California  counties  at  the  after- 
noon session  in  the  junior  high  school. 

It  was  the  first  major  resohitlon  paseed 
by  the  miners.  The  council  has  a  member- 
ship of  12,000  and  chapters  in  several  States. 

The  miners  also  voted  to  push  an  Investi- 
gaUon  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  Department,  the  conference 
charged,  was  "buying  foreign  goM  at  f77 
an  ounce  whUe  paying  domestic  producers 
$35." 

Ogden  D.  ScovlUe.  Enraica,  president  of 
the  Humboldt  chapter,  stated  that  Con- 
gressman HiTBcsT  B.  ScnaoBX  fVltastspni.  and 
Senator  WnxiAic  P.  Kwowulho.  Oakland, 
have  been  asked  to  lead  the  investigation. 
But  he  added  that  the  council  has  not  as 
yet  had  a  reply  from  either  lawmaker. 

Assemblyman  Prank  R.  Belottl.  Eureka, 
who  spoke  at  the  evening  sesston  held  in  the 
Vance  Hotel,  affercd  his  snpputt  to  the 
ooundL  The  conference  fxuther  requested 
that  the  Government  establish  a  stockpile 
at  Bureka  for  manganese,  chromlte,  and 
copper,  strategic  minerals,  and  aaked  that 
the  stockpUc  capacity  at  Grant's  Paaa.  Oreg.. 
for  chrome  be  lifted  and  made  unlimited. 

J.  P.  Hall,  president.  Santa  Cruz,  delivered 
the  principal  addresc.  and  denouncement  d 
the  Oovemment's  national  intning  pdiciea. 

The  coxukU  agreed  to  have  a  survey  made 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  northwestern 
region.  The  project,  however.  wlU  be  de- 
layed until  sufficient  funds  are  available. 
SooviUe  saUL 

Delegates  attended  from  Humboldt.  Del 
Norte.  Trinity.  Shasta.  Siskiyou.  Mendocino. 
Lake.  Sonoma,  Tuba,  and  Plumas  Counties. 


Wlutl's  What  AiiMBf  tlw  iBteraatiMMfist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MXW  TOBX 
Hi  THE  BOUSK  OP  REPRB3ENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  April  8, 1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  Inserting  in  the  REcoes.  under 
leave  to  extend,  heretofore  granted,  a 
record  of  the  activities  of  the  interna- 
tionalists and  the  devastation  they  have 
wrought  to  what  was  once  our  Nation. 
If  the  internationalists  succeed  in  carry- 
ing on  their  activities  in  the  future  we 
will  all  be  hog-tied  by  these  international 
Lilliputians.  This  article  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  6. 
1952: 

What's  What  Amomo  tbs  IimsMAnoifALisTa 

Crovemor  Stevenson,  of  minds.  In  a  poUti- 
eal  appearance  In  Oregon,  used  the  usual 
New  Deal  cllch6  that  the  United  States  has 
a  "role  of  world  leadership."  What  he  means 
is  that  the  New  Dealers  and  the  Truman 
Republicans  have  the  New  Deal  foreig:n  poli- 
cy. They  invariably  measure  it  In  terms  of 
the  amount  of  spurious  idealism  they  are 
able  to  pump  into  it.  and  never  In  terms  of 
Its  success,  its  cost,  or  Its  attainability. 


^ 


I 


I 
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Tbls  ts  tlae  policy  that  gave  ua  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  a  world  war;  that  gave  us  Tehran. 
Yalta,  Potsdam,  and  the  Morgenthau  plan  for 
dealing  with  helpless  people;  the  policy  that 
raised  Russia  from  a  nation  of  180.000.000 
people  to  an  intercontinental  Communist 
empire  of  850.000,000  slaves;  which  lost  China 
lor  our  cause,  produced  a  Presidential  war 
In  Korea,  fastened  a  debt  of  t260.000.000.000 
upon  us,  gave  us  budgets  of  »85.000,OOO.COO 
and  the  prospect  of  ever-Increasing  debt, 
taxes  us  out  of  our  shoes,  conscripts  our  sons, 
regiments  and  controls  the  national  economy 
and  our  private  existence,  keeps  Acheson  In 
the  State  Department  and  Soviet  agents  in 
their  bureaucratic  roosts,  and  leads  to  end- 
less executive  usurpations.  It  mortgages  our 
entire  future. 

This  is  the  policy  lor  which  General  Elsen- 
hower acts  as  agent  In  Europe  and  for  which 
the  Republican  New  Dealers — the  Deweys,  the 
Duffs,  the  Morses,  Lodges,  Saltonstalls,  and 
Wileya — have  sold  out  their  party  and  the 
people. 

What  are  the  cornerstones  of  this  policy? 
First,  the  United  Nations,  that  strangely  dls- 
xinlted  mixture  of  Communist  countries.  lm> 
perlalist  countries,  dictatorships,  mon- 
archies, backward  and  semicolonial  coun- 
tries, "democratic"  anarchies,  and  so  on.  In 
the  variety  and  profusion  of  60  different  na- 
tional entitles,  with  a  confused  Uncle  Sam 
wandering  about  among  them  with  a  wallet 
In  one  hand  and  a  tract  In  the  other. 

Bed  Rxissla  Is  a  member,  and  Stalin  was 
•ble  to  prevail  upon  the  always  sympathetic 
Roosevelt  to  give  him  two  additional  votes 
under  the  fiction  that  two  of  the  Soviet 
"republics,"  Byelo  or  White  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine,  were  autonomous  states.  In  league 
with  these  are  the  Soviet  puppet  creations — 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  Red  China 
knocks  at  the  door,  but  so  lar  the  Chinese 
veto  vote  on  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Is  still  exercised  by  the  remnant 
Government  ol  Nationalist  China,  now  with- 
out even  a  toehold  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Lined  up  In  opposition  is  the  misnamed 
"Iree  world,"  the  British  and  French  Em- 
pires, with  the  United  States  grubstaking 
them.  With  this  group.  In  general,  run  the 
British  dominions,  the  Greeks,  the  Turks  (a 
genuinely  welcome  atixillary  to  the  cause  ol 
Christendom),  the  Dutch,  and  a  lew  others, 
tugging  at  Uncle's  arm  for  financial  support 
and  cautioning  him  the  while  not  to  get 
reckless  and  pique  Stalin.  The  remainder  ol 
ol  United  Nations  consists  ol  Irlghtened,  In- 
timidated, or  indifferent  nations  whose 
response  Is,  "A  plague  on  both  your  houses." 

Because  United  Nations  was  such  a  de- 
monstrable futility,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  erect  additional  watchtowers,  of  which 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Is 
representative — a  crenelated  balcony  on  the 
original  gingerbread  structure.  Its  members 
are  Britain,  Prance,  Belgium.  Holland,  Lux- 
emburg, Norway,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Canada.  Portugal,  the  United  States, 
and  Italy,  which  as  a  defeated  nation  in 
World  War  11  is  not  privileged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  United  Nations. 

Secretary  Acheson  Introduced  this  con- 
geries as  an  "Atlantic  community,"  united 
by  political  tradition  and  outlook  lor  300 
years.  The  conununity  was  not  evident 
when  Belgium  split  away  Irom  Holland,  when 
Norway  split  off  from  Sweden,  when  Iceland 
declared  Itself  a  republic  free  of  Danish 
dominion,  when  Portugal  and  Spain  insisted 
on  retaining  separate  identities  despite  geo- 
graphic proximity  and  the  advantages  of 
cohesion,  and  when  the  American  Colonies 
fought  the  War  of  Independence  to  liberate 
themselves  from  Britain. 

But  even  this  superstructiire  Is  not  enough, 
■o  that  still  another  has  been  added  in  the 
form  ol  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  Ol  Europe,  organized  May  6, 1949.  Its 


present  members  are  Belgium,  Denmark. 
France,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Holland.  Norway. 
Sweden,  Britain,  Turkey,  Greece.  Iceland,  the 
Saar,  and  West  German  Federal  Republic  as 
associate  members,  and.  improbably,  the  Irish 
Republic  as  a  lull  member.  This  organiza- 
tion is  supposed  to  explore  possibilities  of 
cooperation  and  closer  unity,  but  its  deci- 
sions are  not  binding  unless  members  sub- 
scribe to  them. 

Belgium.  Denmark.  France.  Italy.  Luxem- 
burg, and  Holland  have  created  a  separate 
European  army,  though  pledged  to  military 
action  through  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  are 
haggling  on  terms  of  West  German  entry. 
Britain  stands  aloof  Irom  the  common  army 
but  has  entered  a  treaty  to  fight  with  the 
member  armies  In  delense  ol  any  member 
nation  attac':ed. 

These  several  organizations  have  encour- 
aged Illusions  among  some  Infatuated  Ameri- 
cans that  world  or  regional  supergovernment 
Is  just  around  the  corner,  the  prool  of  future 
unity  apparently  being  found  in  present  di- 
versity. The  Atlantic  Unionists,  of  whom 
Senator  Kefauveb  and  former  Justice  Owen 
J.  Roberts  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  char- 
acteristic, look  forward  to  junking  the  Re- 
public by  entering  a  political,  economic,  and 
military  union  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact. 

The  United  World  Federalists  go  a  step 
further  and  envision  a  one-world  government 
In  which  the  Communist  wolf  would  lie  down 
with  the  non-Communist  lamb  In  federated 
happiness.  Under  either  scheme  the  United 
States  would  lose  its  Independence,  would 
be  outvoted,  and  would  be  elected  to  pay  the 
bill  for  universal  happiness. 

Such  hallucinations  Ignore  the  absence  of 
common  ground  between  the  United  States, 
with  its  written  Constitution,  Its  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  its  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  an  aggregation  of  nations  possessed 
of  different  ideas  and  principles.  Some  rec- 
ognize the  J  utheran  as  the  state  church,  and 
some  the  Catholic.  Some  have  religious 
parties,  and  a  socialism  Incompatible  with 
the  American  system  Is  the  basic  tenet  of 
leading  parties.  These  parties  of  class  and 
religion,  wholly  alien  to  American  concep- 
tions, would  reduce  the  United  .States  to  a 
battleground  if  some  supranational  sover- 
eignty were  to  be  given  the  chance  of  estab- 
lishing them  here. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  world  leadership, 
but  the  realities  bear  no  correspondence  to 
the  chatter.  The  role  which  the  Interna- 
tionalists assign  America  would  first  bleed 
and  bankrupt  America,  then  destroy  her  by 
stripping  her  of  her  independence  and  na- 
tional Identity  and  imprisoning  her  behind 
the  barred  windows  ol  a  modem  Tower  ol 
Babel. 


Comparathre  Study  of  Peniling  LeruUtioH 
Relatinf  to  Resale  Price  Maintenance 
G>ntracts  and  Less  Leader  Sales  Under 
State  Fair  Trade  Laws  as  Thej  Affect 
Nonsifners  and  the  Sale  of  Goods  in 
Other  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JESSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  6,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  careful  and  worth-while  study  has 
been  prepared  by  American  Enterprise 


Association,  Washington.  D.  C.  in  the 
form  of  a  comparative  analysis  of  H.  R. 
5767.  introduced  by  Representative  Mc- 
GuiRi.  of  Connecticut,  and  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce;  H.  R. 
6925.  introduced  by  Representative 
Keogh.  ol  New  York,  and  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  House  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary;  and  H.  R.  6986,  lntroduc«J 
by  Representative  Cillir,  of  New  York. 
The  comparative  analysis  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  is  as  follows: 

HISTOKICAL  BACKOOtTirD 

Pair  trade  laws  have  been  enacted  In  all 
the  States  except  Missouri:  Texas.  Vermont, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  major 
objective  of  such  laws  Is  to  prevent  prlc* 
cutting  below  a  minimum  which  may  be  pra- 
scribed  in  a  contract  between  a  manufac- 
turer or  wholesaler  and  a  retailer.  Under 
the  provUlons  of  the  State  laws.  11  such  a 
contract  Is  entered  into  between  any  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler  and  retailer,  such  con- 
tract Is  binding  upon  all  other  retailers  who 
have  notice  ol  the  agreement  irrespective  ol 
whether  they  have  entered  into  a  contract. 

Befo-e  the  passage  in  1937  ol  the  Miller- 
Tydlngs  amendment  to  section  1  ol  tba 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  the  laws  and  con- 
tracts thereunder  applied  only  to  Intrastate 
transactions.  The  purpose  ol  this  amend- 
ment was  to  remove  from  the  application  ol 
the  antitrust  laws  those  Interstate  transac- 
tions affected  by  the  State  fair  trade  laws. 
The  amendment  provided.  In  effect,  that 
agreements  prescribing  minimum  prices  lor 
commodities  when  lawfvU  within  a  State 
would  also  be  legal  as  to  commodities  shipped 
in  Interstate  commerce  for  resale  within  a 
lair  trade  State. 

The  protection  afforded  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  minimum  resale  prices  in  Inter- 
state transactions  was  limited  in  1951  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Schtcegmann 
Bro$.  V.  Calvert  Distillers  Corp.  (341  U.  8. 
384  (1951)  )  to  situations  where  a  contract 
had  been  entered  into  between  a  manulac- 
turer  and  a  retailer.  The  case  held  that 
the  Mlller-Tydlngs  amendment  did  not 
cover  State  fair-trade  laws  when  applied 
to  nonslgners,  and  that  enlorcement  would 
place  an  undue  burden  on  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

As  a  result  ol  this  decision  several  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Eighty-second 
Congress. 

H.  R.  5767,  Introduced  October  17,  1091.  by 
Representative  McGuntz.  would  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by  using  the 
language  ol  the  Mlller-Tydlngs  amendment 
and  extending  it  to  apply  to  nonslgners  as 
well  as  signers  under  resale  price  mainte- 
nance contracts.  Also  It  would  extend  the 
provisions  in  reference  to  minimum  prices  to 
include  contracu  for  "stipulated"  prices,  and 
contracts  requiring  vendors  to  enter  Into 
another  contract.  In  addition,  it  would 
clarify  the  present  law  as  modified  by  Sun- 
beam Corporation  v.  Wentling  (186  P.  ad  903 
( 1950)  )  to  permit  a  broader  interpretation  ol 
State  fair-trade  laws  in  connection  with  re- 
tall  sales  across  State  lines. 

H.  R.  6925.  introduced  March  6.  1952,  by 
RepresenUtive  Kxoch,  would  amend  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  as  amended.  It  too 
would  abrogate  the  effect  of  the  decision  In 
the  Schwegmann  case  by  validating  enforce- 
ment of  state  fair-trade  laws  applicable  to 
nonslgners.  but  would  limit  its  application 
to  contracts  for  minimum  resale  price  main- 
tenance. It  would  clarify  the  decision  in  the 
Wentllng  case,  but  would  not  validate  trans- 
actions originating  within  or  consummated 
In  non-fair-trade  States.  Also  It  would  pro- 
vide as  a  complete  delense  to  an  action  a 
showing  tiiat  the  party  prescribing  mini- 
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mum  prices  had  lalled  to  make  reasonable 
efforts  to  Insure  compllanoa  by  others  in 
competition   with  delendant. 

H.  B.  0980.  Introduced  March  11,  1952,  by 
Representative  Coxn,  would  amend  the 
Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman  Antltnwt 
Act,  as  amended,  and  would  make  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mlller-Tydlngs  amendment 
applicable  to  nonslgners.    However,  it  would 


■.  B.  ST«T 

Would  amend  section  B  (a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain contracts  and  agreements  which  estab- 
lish minimum  <»-  stipulated  resale  prices  and 
which  are  extended  by  State  law  to  persons 
who  are  not  parties  to  s\ich  contracts  and 
agreements. 

Tlie  bUI  would  make  the  provUlons  of  the 
Mlller-Tydlngs  amendment  apply  to  non- 
slgners in  lair  trade  law  SUtes  and  to  sales 
by  a  retailer  in  one  SUte  to  buyers  In  an- 
other. In  effect  It  would  provide  that  with 
regard  to  Interstate  transactions,  Sta'.e  price 
maintenance  laws  shall  not  constitute  a 
Violation  ol  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  or  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

1.  Unfair  methods  ol  competition  are  pro- 
hibited by  reenactlng  existing  law  contained 
In  first  eentence  ol  section  6  (a)  ol  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Com  mission  Act. 


a.  TlM    language    of   the   MlUer-Tydlncs 

amendment  to  the  Sherman  Antitriist  Act  la 
Included  in  this  blU  and  extends  the  pro- 
vlslons  to  cover  "stipulated"  price*,  which 
also  appears  in  some  SUte  sututee.  The  blU 
wotild  also  extend  to  cover  contracU  requir- 
ing a  vendee  to  enter  Into  a  contract  pre- 
scribing minimum  or  stipulated  prices  Icr 
resale  at  a  commodity  bearing  the  trade- 
mark, brand  or  name  ol  a  manulacturer  or 
distributor. 


8.  The  effects  ol  the  Schwegmann  deci- 
sion are  Invalidated  by  providing  that  non- 
atgncrs  may  be  bound  by  cootracU  to  which 
they  are  not  parties  when  so  provided  by 
SUte  law. 

4.  Obetaclee  suggested  by  the  Wentllng  de- 
cision are  removed  by  providing  that  the 
making  of  contracu  or  the  enlorcement  ol 
rlghU  imder  the  proposed  legislation  would 
not  oonstltuU  an  unlawful  burden  or  re- 
straint upon  or  an  Interlerence  with  Inter- 
state commerce. 

6.  The  eo-oaUed  horlaootal  agreements  be- 
tween manufacturers  or  between  producers 
or  between  wholesalers  or  between  brokers, 
or  between  lacuna,  retailers,  flrma.  or  cor- 
porations in  competition  with  each  other 
remain  outlawed  under  this  propoaed  legis- 
lation. 
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Damage  suits  are  authorlaed  in  the  SUte 
courts  by  any  person  damaged  by  price  cut- 
ting. 

(The  provision  for  criminal  penalties  as 
eonuined  In  the  original  blU  was  dropped 
by  committee  actkxi.) 


make  the  Uw  appUcable  only  to  toss  leader 

sales  and  provides  a  number  ol  exceptions 
to  meet  certain  business  requirements. 

Another  bill,  H.  R.  4366,  introduced  by 
Representative  Cxtktzb.  would  repeal  the 
Mlller-TydingB   amendment. 

H.  R.  6767  was  reported  with  amendmenU 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce   on   February    27,    1952. 

COMPAXATIVk    ANALTSIB 

H.  a.  ssas 

Acta  amended  by  the  proposed  legislation 
Would  amend  the  Shemum  Antitrust  Act 
by  reenactlng  and  extending  the  provisions 
Of  the  Mlller-Tydlngs  amendment,  but  would 
limit  application  to  minimum  prices  and 
would  extend  act  to  nonslgners. 


General  objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation 

Same  as  H.  R.  6767. 


Specific  provisions 

I.  existing  law  which  prohlbiu  unlalr 
methods  of  competition  under  section  6  ol 
the  Federal  Trade  CommlsBlon  Act  Is  incor- 
porated by  reference  in  subparagraph  (e) 
ol  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  aa 
It  would  be  amended  by  this  legislation. 

a.  The  Mlller-Tydlngs  amendment  Is  reen- 
acted  to  cover  contracts  and  agreements  pre- 
scribing minimum  prices,  but  does  not  cover 
"stipulated"  prices  nor  does  it  apply  to  con- 
tracU by  a  distributor. 


8.  Same  as  H.  R.  5767. 


4.  The  Federal  cause  of  action  created  by 
this  bill  would  not  apply  to  transactions 
originating  from,  directed  to.  or  completed 
within  any  non-fair-trade  SUte.  (Subpara- 
graph (d)  of  sec.  1  ol  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  as  it  would  be  amended  by  this  legisla- 
tion.) ^^ 

5.  Same  as  H.  R.  6767. 


Mn/oroemant  of  the  proposed  legislatUyn 
Section  7  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  as 
amended,  which  provides  for  threefold  dam- 
ages would  not  be  applicable.  However, 
where  a  person  or  corporation  has  been  dam- 
aged, suit  In  damages  or  Injunctive  relief  Is 
authorlaed. 

A  price-cutting  retailer  would  be  afforded 
a  complete  delense  to  an  action  where  he 
coxild  show  that  the  party  prescribing  mini- 
mum prices  has  lalled  to  make  reasonabl* 
efforts  to  Insure  compliance  by  delendant'* 
oompetitcn. 


H.  R.  693S  was  reported  with  amendments 
by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  Itorch  13.  1962.  H.  R.  0986  has  not  yet 
been  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  cleared  H.  R. 
6767  lor  floor  debate  and  voted  a  special  nile 
permitting  H.  R.  6926  to  be  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 


H.  a.  ssss 

Woiild  amend  the  Clayton  Act  and  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  loss-leader 


The  biU  would  prohibit  loee-leader  salea. 
but  would  not  restore  SUte  resale  ixioe 
maintenance. 


1.  While  no  reference  is  made  in  this  bill 
to  section  6  (a)  ol  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  that  act  would  remain  un- 
changed by  this  legUlatlon. 


a.  The  language  ol  the  Mlller-Tydlngs 
amendment  is  reenacted  witti  the  loUowlng 
substantial  changes:  (a)  nonslgners  would 
be  bound,  (b)  contract  must  not  prescribe 
mlnlmtmi  prices  higher  than  "deUvered  cost" 
to  the  seller,  however,  sales  would  be  per- 
mitted at  lower  than  "deUvered  cost."  when. 
in  good  lalth,  the  Items  are  discontinued; 
danuged;  sold  by  order  ol  the  court;  sold  to 
certain  charlUble  institutions;  are  periah- 
able:  sold  In  inventory  Uqiiidatlon  to  avoid 
bankruptcy;  or  are  sold  In  seasonal  clearance 
sales. 

8.  Same  as  H.  R.  6707,  but  spedflcally  ren- 
ders tmenlorceable  those  rlghU  under  con- 
tracts which  prescribe  a  price  higher  than 
delivered  cost. 

4.  The  appUcatlon  of  the  Mlller-Tydlngs 
amendment  to  loss  leader  sales,  as  provided 
for  In  this  bUl,  would  cover  goods  trans- 
ported, cold,  or  resold  to  vendees  in  a  lair- 
trade  State. 


8.  Beenacte  section  1  ol  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  outlawing  agreements  in  restraint 
ol  trade,  but  omiU  that  part  ol  the  language 
of  the  MiUer-Tydlngs  amendment  which 
refers  specifically  to  agreemenU  between 
manufacturers  or  between  producers,  ete.. 
Who  are  competitors.  (The  original  provi- 
sions of  the  Sherman  Antltmst  Act  and  sec. 
6  (a)  ol  the  Federal  Trade  Commlaslon  Act 
which  have  been  held  to  outlaw  horizontal 
price  agreements  remain  imchanged  bv  this 
bilL) 

The  bill  would  permit  persons  damaged  by 
loss-leader  selling  to  flle  suit  lor  treble  dam- 
ages or  to  seek  Injunctive  reliel.  It  sp»- 
clflcaUy  provides  that  aecUon  15  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  (providing  lor  suite  by  Dnlted  SUte* 
district  attorneys  to  restrain  violations  under 
the  act)  shaU  not  an>ly  to  loss-leader  prac- 
tice. 


I* 
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Oae-Hoss  Shay  Was  Space  Rocket  Com- 
pared With  Mail  Serncc  in  Wasluii{toii, 
D.C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaj/",  May  6, 1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
21.  1952,  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
began  publishing  a  series  of  articles, 
written  by  James  G.  E>eane,  revealing 
wretched  mail  service  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  in  today's  Record  the  first 
articles  in  the  series,  and  hope  to  insert 
the  remainder  of  the  articles  subsequent- 
ly in  order  to  provide  Members  of  Con- 
gress, citizens  of  the  District  of  Ciilum- 
bla.  and  American  citizens  everjrwhere 
with  permanent  and  official  access  to 
this  information. 

Mr.  Deane  has  employed  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  reporting  by  documenting  the 
series  with  specific  names  and  examples. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  certain  the 
Members  will  agree  that  Mr.  Deane's 
examples  of  mail  handling  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  are  all  too  tsrpical  of  mail 
service  elsewhere  In  the  Nation.  This 
Includes  the  Third  Iowa  District,  which 
I  represent,  and  where.  In  some  instances. 
it  takes  several  days  to  deliver  mail  be- 
tween towns  only  a  few  miles  apart. 

As  a  private  citizen,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  devoting  much  study  to  the 
malls,  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
there  will  never  be  real  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  high  morale  in  the  postal 
service  until  it  is  reorganized  to  take  it 
aa  far  out  of  politics  as  possible,  making 
Its  operation  and  employees,  especially 
those  in  the  upper  echelons,  responsible 
to  Congress,  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  to  the  President. 
The  postal  service  must  be  removed  from 
the  corrosive  effects  of  partisan  politics 
to  enable  loyal  rank  and  file  postal  work- 
ers to  do  the  efficient  kind  of  a  job  they 
are  capable  of  doing  and  want  to  do. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  a  reorganization 
bill.  H.  R.  4741,  which  I  introduced  July 
10,  1951,  but  which  the  committee  has 
failed  to  report  to  the  House. 

The  Washington  Star  series  follows.  In 
part,  with  subsequent  articles  to  be  in- 
serted later: 

Lrrm  Mailed  in  Chivt  Chass  Takes 
86  Hours  To  Go  fl  Miles — Distwct  Post- 
master Calls  Long  Deu^t  in  Posting  Serv- 
ice Here  Impossible 

(By  James  G.  Deane) 
Washington    Postmaster    Roy    M.    North 

telled  it  impossible. 

One    evening   2    weeks   ago   a   letter   was 

dropped  In  a  mailbox  at  Wisconsin  Avenue 

and  Langdrum  Lane  In   Chevy  Chase,   Md. 

The  address  was  the  Star,      The  time  was 

8:15  p.  m. 

The  last  scheduled  collection  was  already 
P»»t — 6:30  p.m.  The  next  was  scheduled  at 
9:15  the  following  morning. 

At  9  o'clock  the  second  night  the  letter 
was  postmarked  at  the  Washington  city  poet 
XBoe.      It  was  deUvered  the  next  morning 


at  8.     The  distance  traveled.  8  miles.     The 
time,  more  than  36  hours. 

IMPOSSIBLE.  BUT  TSUS 

It  was  the  a4-hour  delay  In  the  postmark- 
ing that  Postmaster  North  called  Impossible. 
It  couldn't,  he  declared,  have  taken  that  long. 

It  did.  And  not  only  that,  but  the  same 
thing  happened  to  another  letter  mailed  the 
same  evening  in  nearby  Brookmont.  Md..  also 
In  Montgomery  County,  but  also,  like  Chevy 
Chase,  Washington  post-offlce  territory. 

It  happened,  also,  to  a  letter  mailed  at 
mldmomlng  In  a  centrally  located  Alexan- 
dria, Va..  letter  box  the  day  following. 

And  a  letter  mailed  at  6:10  p.  m.  last 
Monday  In  a  RockvUle,  Md..  box.  took  untU 
Tuesday  noon  to  acquire  its  cancellation, 
also  a  seemingly  odd  lapse  of  hours.  It  took 
another  day  to  be  delivered.  (Rockvllle  and 
Alexandria    are   Independent   jurisdictions.) 

To  be  sure,  eight  other  letters  posted  at 
various  times  within  Washington  and  in 
Hyattsville.  Silver  Spring,  Fairfax,  and 
Arlington  moved  with  dispatch — as  much,  Ht 
least,  as  present  postal  restrictions  permit. 
And  one  dropped  at  8  a.  m.  down  the  Star's 
own  letter  chute  reappeared,  with  an  11:30 
a.  m.  postmark,  at  5  that  afternoon*— a  testi- 
monial to  the  considerate  treatment  given 
newspapwrs. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  a  third  of  the 
letters  were  postmarked — and  delivered  late. 

rmcQUENT  complaints 

The  Star  mailed  the  test  letters  because 
of  frequent  complaints  that  maU  service 
Isnt  what  it  ought  to  be. 

In  the  Washington  and  Alexandria  eaaea 
authorities  Investigated  but  found  no  ex- 
planation. 

In  Rockvllle  the  letter  missed  the  last  col- 
lection about  6.  And  the  next  was  made  by 
a  letter  carrier  on  his  morning  deliveries. 
He  dldnt  get  back  to  the  post  office  until 
nearly  noon.  He  never  does.  Postmaster 
N.  E.  Ward  said  the  coUectlon  should  be 
earlier. 

Assistant  Washington  Postmaster  Gordon 
Bell  later  sent  his  own  test  letters  through 
the  Chevy  Chase  and  Brookmont  boxes.  He 
said  there  was  no  undue  delay.  Brookmont. 
however,  has  no  coUectlon  before  noon. 

Complalnto  like  this  are  infrequent.  Mr. 
Bell  said.  He  estimated  the  post  office  re- 
ceives them  about  twice  a  month. 

SMALL    PART    Or    PICTURE 

But  this  is  Jiut  a  small  part  of  the  current 
postal  picture.  That  picture  involves  an 
undercurrent  of  public  dissatisfaction  which 
has  existed — if  with  little  outward  evidence — 
for  the  last  2  years. 

Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson 
himself  took  the  unwilUng  step  which  initi- 
ated the  complaints.  Instructed  by  Con- 
gress to  economize,  he  ordered  service  cut- 
backs.    That  was  2  years  ago. 

Ended  were  late  evening  collections,  after- 
noon residential  deliveries,  post-offlce  di- 
rectory service,  and  most  nlght-wlndow  serv- 
ice. Postal  traditions  were„  shattered.  The 
public  is  still  reacting. 

Washington's  post  office  xised  to  provide 
this  kind  of  service: 

Most  boxes  were  collected  first  around 
7:30  a.  m.  and  last  about  10:15  p.  m.  Car- 
riers delivered  twice  daily  ever3rwhere  In  the 
City,  and  three  times  in  the  downtown  busi- 
ness district,  except  week  ends.  Eighteen 
clerks  worked  on  redirecting  misaddressed 
mall.  The  main  post  office  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  Station  operated  all-night  window 
service  for  stamp  sale  and  parcel  post. 

HOW   SERVICE   WAS    CUT 

On  April  18,  1950,  these  cuts  were  ordered: 
The  first  collection  was  moved  forward  to 
8:30  a.  m.;  the  last  was  cut  back  to  about 
7:30  p.  m.  Two  collections  were  eliminated 
in  the  business  district,  one  everywhere  else. 
Business  deliveries  remained  the  same  In 
Washington,  but  the  second  residential  de- 


livery stopped.  The  second  business  delivery 
In  the  suburbs  also  stopped.  The  carrier 
force  was  slashed  one-sixth.  Directory  per> 
sonnel  were  slashed  to  three  and  service  re- 
stricted drastically.  Most  badly  addressed 
letters  were  ordered  sent  back  to  senders  or 
to  the  dead  letter  office. 

And  the  city-wide  post  office  closing  time 
was  cut  back  a  half  hour  to  5:30  p.  m.  (from 
1  p.  m.  to  noon  Saturday). 

Only  boxholders  at  the  main  office  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  still  could  get  customary 
all-night  service.  The  attendant  was  re* 
Btrlcted  otherwise  to  make  change  for  auto« 
matle  mailing  machines  and  stamp  dis- 
pensers and  accepting  special  delivery  mall 
and  emergency  parcels,  such  as  medicine, 

Mr.  Donaldson  sajrs  he  didn't  want  the 
curtailments  but  his  hand  was  forced.  The 
public,  no  doubt,  didn't  want  them  either, 
he  admits,  but  it  has  been  swallowing  them 
all  over  the  country. 

COMMON    nUUTATIONS 

Here  are  some  of  the  common  Irritations: 

A  man  forgets  there's  no  late  collection. 
His  letter  lies  In  the  box  ovfmlght.  If  it's 
addressed  to  a  local  resident  or  suburban 
firm.  It's  collected  too  late  for  next-day 
deUrery  and  also  lies  around  the  next  night. 

Out-of-town  maU  starts  out  later,  arrives 
later. 

A  man — or  working  woman — cant  get 
home  in  time  to  get  a  letter  in  the  box  for 
collection. 

Carriers'  routes  are  longer,  so  many  dellv> 
erles   are   later.     Housewives   get   Impatient. 

A  misaddressed  letter  from  California  goes 
back  to  California  to  get  corrected.  Direc- 
tory checkers  used  to  try  to  correct  it  here 
first. 

A  mailomat  or  stamp  dispenser  sometimes 
gets  out  of  order  at  night.  Stamp  windows 
are  closed.  An  unstamped  letter  wont  get 
far. 

After  5:30  p.  m.  an  ordinary  parcel  cannot 
be  mailed. 

It's  the  lack  of  late  collections  that  baa 
brought  most  complaints.  Letters  on  the 
subject  still  come  in  regularly  to  the  city  post 
office.  Many  protests  also  were  made  on  the 
slashed  home  delivery  at  first,  but  those  have 
dwindled,  officials  say. 

Some  of  these  things  are  out  of  the  hands 
ot  Postmaster  North.  Others — such  as  de- 
layed postmarks — are  not. 

Ten  Men  Required  in  Delivering  Toim 
LciTER  TO  Local  Adoress — Volume  Is  Great 
AND  EmcmfCT  Rxcoxo  Is  Gooo,  Dxrxict 
Postmaster  Sats 

(By  James  G.  Deane) 

It  takes  10  men  to  deliver  a  letter  within 
Washington.     One  to  New  York  takes  18. 

These  are  mlnimums.  Washington  letters 
delivered  through  a  branch.  twt^«^  of  m^ 
main  post  office,  take  14. 

Here's  how  it  works: 

The  collector  picks  up  the  letter  at  a  mall 
box.     He  puts  it  in  a  sack. 

All  sacks  go  to  the  main  post  office.  Bach 
Is  emptied  by  a  mall  handler. 

A  clerk  faces  the  letter  for  canceling.  An- 
other puts  it  through  the  canceling  machine. 

A  maU  handler  takes  it  with  others  to  a 
dUtrlbutlng  case.  A  clerk  sorts  it — sepa- 
rating Washington  mall  from  that  going  out 
of  town.  There  are  33  out-of-town  cubby- 
holes. There  are  two  for  the  District — 
■oned  and  unzoned.  This  letter  Is  aoned 
Waahington  1 — downtown. 

A  handler  picks  It  up  and  takes  it  to  the 
Incoming  division.  A  clerk  sorts  it  again — 
Into  one  of  35  more  cubbyholes.  The  35 
divide  the  Washington  post  office  area. 

Another  clerk  takes  the  letter  and  puts  It 
In  a  carriers  box.  The  carrier  toru  It  for 
his  route — and  delivers  It. 

It  would  take  four  more  handlers  to  trans- 
port It  to  Chevy  Chase. 

And  an  error  can  occ\u  anywhere. 
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yt^  mmion  pieces  of  mall.  In  and  out,  go 
through  the  sorting  process  during  the  Wash- 
ington post  office's  average  day.  Almost 
6.000  employees.  In  71  different  oOees,  have 
roles  to  plsy.  Some  370  vehicles  travel  some 
11,000  mUes.  Some  1,176  carriers  trudge  un- 
counted mUes  more.  (One  hundred  and 
forty  mllae  in  nearby  Marylanil  itlU  are 
Bural  n«e  Delivery.) 

There  are  1.850  eoDection  points— chutes 
and  boxes.  There  are  four  to  nine  dally 
collections — the  four  in  residential  areas,  the 
nine  for  downtown  business.  And  there 
are  one  to  three  weekday  deliverlee— one  for 
residences,  two  for  oxitlylng  business  areas. 
three  to  buslnaas  downtown.  Hotels  and 
get  four. 


eooD  BBRvics.  north  bats 

Is  the  service  good? 

Washington  Postmaster  Boy  M.  North  nys 
It  la.  His  office,  he  says,  gets  only  three  or 
four  oomplalnts  a  day. 

A  year's  complaint  records  fill  one  fUlng 
drawer.     Here  are  samples: 

A  Washington  man  addreesed  an  airmail 
letter  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  went  to  Burllng- 
too,  Vt..  from  there  to  Pall  Blver,  Mass..  from 
there  to  Salem.  N.  J.,  where  It  was  found  In 
a  supposedly  empty  mall  sack.  The  Salem 
postmaster  returned  it  to  the  sender — 40 
days  after  it  was  mailed. 

The  citlnn  remalled  It — acceptlnf  an 
N>ology. 

An  alr-maU  letter  from  Bngland  was  de- 
livered to  the  1700  block  of  8  Street.  The 
occupant,  not  being  the  addressee,  marked 
the  envelope  "not  at" -and  dropped  It  in 
a  mall  box.  It  was  erroneously  given  back 
to  the  same  carrter,  who  remarked  it  "not 
at"  and  sent  to  the  inquiry  section.  After 
SO  days  it  was  returned  to  the  scruler. 

Tb  the  outraged  mOtAnme;  who  eeciwed 
the  post  oOoe  of  cumulative  bad  eyesight. 
Postmaster  North  explained  that  the  carrier 
had  been  cautioned  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  formation  of  the  gnjiwH  figure  9 
•o  m  not  to  confuse  it  with  our  7. 

most  complaints  UNrOUNURU 

Nlnety-flve  percent  of  the  oomplalnts  ac- 
tually are  nothing  like  this,  aooordlng  to 
Assistant  Postmaster  Gordon  BelL  Most,  he 
says,  are  actuaUy  unfounded. 

Three  men  keep  busy  In  the  oOtoe's  In- 
qxilry  aectlon  looking  Into  complaints  and 
queries.  But  often  the  sender  himself  proves 
at  fault.  Sometimes  the  letter  waant 
matted. 

"I  think  weYe  doing  a  better  dtotrlbutlan 
Job  than  ever  before,"  said  Mr.  BeU. 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson,  too,  sayi 
the  District  post  ofllce  has  good  stiindfTig 

But  there  are  problems. 

The  main  poet  olBce  Is  crowded.  Its  mar- 
ble lobby  looks  palatial.  But  In  back,  mid 
the  Postmaster,  it's  bursting  its  seams. 

There  la  a  personnel  problem. 

Sorters,  say  the  oldtlmers.  used  to  aver- 
age 40  letters  per  minute.  Mow  It's  down 
to  23. 

Many  workers  are  part  time.  AD  new  ones 
hired  are  temporary — no  new  permanent  ap- 
pointments currently  are  permitted  by  Con- 
gress.   This  cuts  incentive. 

And  the  post  oacel  peak  houn  are  at 
night  Hard  hours  and  modest  pay  give 
poctal  Jobs  a  competitive  draw-back. 


TiM  rssolt  Is  high  turn-over,  ^at  the  last 
3  years.  It  has  been  26  percent.  This  Is 
serious,  because  It  takes  a  year  and  a  lialf 
for  a  clerk  to  become  sOclent. 

Clerks  must  pass  examtnatlona.  And  they 
are  reexamined  annually  and  more  oCten 
When  they  make  many  errors.  Many,  oOl- 
daUy,  is  extreoMly  few.  Only  3.6  percent 
will  be  tolerated  on  tests  and  lees  in  actual 
operation.  And  the  actual  errors,  compared 
with  mall  voliime.  are  very  few.  i-i^T^^Jais  ^tuf. 

But  nobody  pretends  they  dont  occtir.  A 
dosen  letters  may  get  lost  in  supposedly 


empty  sacks  In  a  day.  Same  get  mlssorted— 
It's  Inevitable.  And  carriers  sometlmee  ntt- 
deliver.  or  fall  to  forward  correctly. 

Rasmus  Hansen,  veteran  assistant  »m«1 
superintendent,  tells  cme  tale  of  error.  An 
air-mall  letter,  still  uncanceled,  was  found 
la  a  aaall  bag  Just  back  from  the  repair 
thop.  The  letter  was  stitched  in  where  a 
hole  had  been  mended. 

But  the  Post  Office  lent  always  to  blame. 
More  than  8.000  letters  dally  have  to  be  set 
aside  and  sorted  through  becatise  they 
havMit  been  properly  addressed.  Seven  men 
spend  their  time  trying  to  correct  them.  U 
they  fall,  they  send  them  be^ck  again.  They 
doat  correct  many. 

vtrama  vKatkuPWD 

This  reporter  saw  a  bundle  of  50  letters 
collected  over  an  hour  and  a  half — all  with- 
out stamps.  Another  had  a  Canadian  3- 
center  and  United  States  1 -center.  It  was 
delivered  with  an  additional  sticker — 3  cents 
postage  due. 

The  Post  Office  calls  misdirected  mystery 
items  "nixies"  (origin  and  exact  TWi»imiTiy 
unknown).  They  range  from  post  cards  with 
no  city  llstel  to  boxes  of  lost  baby  chicks. 
Undisposed-uf  chicks  are  sold.  In  acourdanoe 
with  regulations.  Next  stop,  except  for 
^hte:  Dead  letter  office. 

True,  the  Post  Office  used  to  give  directory 
service  on  much  111 -addressed  mall,  and  this 
served  a  useful  purpose.  It  Isnt  done  now. 
But  Postmaster  North  says  he's  only  heard 
one  complaint  about  the  abandonment  In  8 
years  as  postmaster. 

After  all.  In  most  axittx  cases  the  sender* 
really  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

Sometimes,  by  contrast,  the  Post  Office  win 
go  far  out  of  its  way  to  help.  If  asked  po- 
litely, It  win  help  stop  a  letter  wbfn  the 
•ender  so  wishes— provided  the  etttoen  pays 
the  cost  of  a  telegram.  The  nile  Is  that  the 
sender  controls  his  missive  until  actnal  de- 
livery. 

savn  BMBAaaaaaitKNT 

liany  have  been  saved  embarrassment  that 
way. 

And  the  postnukster  Is  always  glad  to  co- 
operate in  domestic  emergencies,  as  the  case 
last  week  when  a  little  girl  dropi>ed  some 
family  funds  into  a  mall  t>ox.  A  messenger 
had  them  out  within  half  an  hour  and  safely 
back  In  parental  hands. 

Washington's  Post  Office  handles  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  mall — including  that  of 
two  *  special  VTP  customers — the  man  at 
1000  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Congress. 
Most  gets  through,  says  the  postmaster. 
^  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  has  the  saving 
from  I960  service  cuts  really  been  worth 
wttUef  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Washing- 
ton office  is  profit  making  (1951  expenses: 
•17.700,000;  receipts.  822,000.000),  spokesmen 
say  yes.  Mr.  North's  guess  Is  In  the  neigh- 
borhood Of  tSOO.OOO  a  year. 


IflBRT  CoLLBcnoNa  To  Bb 


(By  James  O.  Deane) 

ITie  ending  of  night  mall  collections  basnt 
piUd  off.  The  Post  Office  now  is  ready  to 
restore  them. 

Restorstion  plans,  says  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Donaldson,  are  ready.  The  service  will 
be  resumed  this  summer,  he  says.  If  Congress 
sppropriates  enough  money. 

Late  collections  were  only  one  casualty  of 
the  postal  curtailment  order  of  2  years  ago. 
But  public  indignation,  postal  men  say.  has 
centered  on  them. 

People  also  have  complained  about  slashed 
deliveries,  window  hours  and  directory  serv- 
ice. But  they  have  complained  longest  and 
loudest  about  the  collection  cut-back.  ac« 
cording  to  the  officials. 

Mr.  Donaldson  Insists  it  Isnt  oomplalnts 
that  caiised  his  decision. 

"I  didn't  want  to  stop  the  collections  In 
the  first  place."  he  told  the  Star.   "I  want  to 


restore  them,  first,  to  give  people  an  oppor* 
tunlty  to  mail  later,  and  second,  to  keep  the 
mall  flowing  in  evenly  in  the  post  office." 

KBimm  IN  NEW  TORK 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  all  tha 
cut-backs  have  been  highly  controversial. 
The  controversy  undoubtedly  had  a  part  in 
the  new  move. 

Washington  will  have  high  priority  If 
restoration  comes. 

Late  coUectlons  have  Just  been  resumed  in 
New  York  City.  Plans  are  to  restore  them 
gradually  in  most  of  the  300  biggest  cities, 
Mr.  Donaldson  revealed.  Washington  is  at 
the  top  of  the  Ust. 

Curtailment  cut  the  last  District  collection 
to  around  7:30  p.  m.  Restoration  would 
mean  a  pickup  at  9  30  to  10:30,  in  addition. 

The  New  York  service  is  similar.  Thoe  an 
earUer  coUectlon  wlU  be  eliminated,  how- 
ever. (New  Tortc  has  more  collections  than 
Washington.) 

No  special  money  will  be  needed,  according 
to  Mr.  Donaldson.  The  move  can  be  made  If 
the  Senate  does  not  slash  any  fiB-ther  next 
year-R  poital  budget  as  already  passed  by  the 
House,  he  said.  That  amounts  to  about  83  - 
800,000,000. 

The  Postmaster  General  said  he  thinks  the 
prospects  are  good. 

THXXAtENS  OTHXa  CUTS 

If,  however,  a  further  slash  should  be 
made,  another  cut  in  postal  service  might  be 
required.  Mr.  Donaldson  added.  He  wouldn't 
state  the  restoration  cost. 

A  lot  of  people  wont  be  satisfied  with  Just 
the  night  collection.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  for  Instance,  wants 
full  restoration  of  all  eurtaUsd  servioea, 
especiaUy   deUverles. 

Mr.  Donaldson  accuses  the  association  of 
campaigning  to  stir  up  pubUc  criticism  of 
his  poUcies.  William  C.  Doherty.  association 
president,  admits  this. 

Mr.  Doherty,  a  one-time  carrier,  told  the 
Star  In  his  view  present  postal  service  is 
"chaotic"  He  charged  that  the  curtailment 
has  snarled  post  office  operations  and  forced 
unfair  work  loads  on  the  103,000  mailmen  he 
heads. 

The  association's  campaign  has  assumed  a 
personal  character,  Mr.  Doherty  stated  frank- 
ly: 

"We  wont  be  satltfed  imtll  we  have  a  new 
Postmaster  General." 


SATS    SXRVKS    tJP    TO    OOMOI 

Mr.  Donaldson,  however,  staunchly  de- 
fends his  policies.  He  says  Congress  de- 
manded economy,  and  he  had  to  achieve  It. 

And  It's  up  to  Congress  to  permit  better 
service,  he  adds.     He  emphasized: 

"Tou  can  only  give  the  people  what  the 
people  want  to  pay  for." 

A  survey  of  the  30  major  post  offices  al- 
ready has  been  made  In  connection  with  the 
new  plan,  he  disclosed.  Later  collections,  he 
said,  can  oommence  within  a  week  or  10  days 
after  the  appropriation  Is  enacted. 

In  an  election  year,  the  move  Is  good  po- 
litical strategy.  It  will  have  to  weather  elec- 
tion-year congressional  economy,  however.. 

Waahington's  mall  soon  may  be  speeded  In 
another  way.  The  city  post  office  Is  doing 
some  modernizing. 

Most  q)ectacular  project  is  a  $150,000  sort- 
ing machine,  now  being  Installed. 

There  also  are  new,  experimental  motor 
vehicles,  new  dollies  fCR*  hauling  hand  trucka 
around  the  post  office,  a  planned  curbslde 
"courtesy"  mailbox  for  motorists  so  they 
need  not  leave  their  cars  and  for  mail  dis- 
tributors, several  types  of  sponge-rubber  pads 
for  the  "rest  bars"  which  help  them  stand 
long  hours  at  sorting  cases. 

aOKTEES  CAN  SIT  DOWN 

The  sorting  machine  Is  revolutionary.  It 
allows  the  long-standing  mall  sorters  to  stt 
down.  They've  never  done  tt  In  the  history 
of  the  Washington  post  office. 
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It  Is  about  90  feet  long  and  elevated  on  a 
steel-beamed  deck  above  the  main  post  office 
floor.  It  consists  of  two  rows  of  stream- 
lined cases,  50  in  all.  each  with  36  sloU.  The 
slots  feed  down  chutes  to  a  conveyor  belt. 
The  belt  leads  to  an  automatic  stacking 
machine. 

Letters  slotted  according  to  their  proper 
destination  fall  down  a  chute,  move  along 
the  belt  and  end  up  in  a  stack  ready  to  b« 
tied  and  dropped  In  a  bag. 

Over  each  case  la  a  biillt-ln  fluorescent 
light.  And  In  front  Is  the  big  morale  f  acto^~ 
a  foam-rubber  swivel  chair. 

Mall  Clerks  have  worked  for  years  at 
shoulder-height  wooden  cases,  so  large  that 
they  have  had  to  stand  In  order  to  reach  all 
the  cubbyholes.  Mall  piles  up  in  the  com- 
partments, then  must  be  pulled  out  by 
hand — meaning  extra  naanpower. 

LESS  MOnOM  MZXDXD 

The  new  cases  are  more  compact,  because 
the  letters  don't  accumulate.  And  for  a  full- 
length  arm  motion  they  substitute  wrist 
motion.  In  addition,  there  will  no  longer 
h0  any  interruption  from  the  man  emptying 
each  cubbyhole,  or  any  danger  of  leaving  a 
letter  lying  in  one  accidentally.  The  con- 
veyor belt  attends  to  that. 

The  overhead  deck  also  removes  the  sorters 
from  noise  and  confusion  and  leaves  scarce 
space  below  available  for  other  use. 

A  veteran  postal  employee,  John  Sestak, 
Of  Chicago,  developed  the  machine.  His 
pilot  model  was  built  partly  out  of  metal 
firam  tin  cans.  Three  similar  machines  now 
are  in  use  in  Chicago,  where  Mr.  Sestak  is 
msslstant  mall  superintendent.  And  recent- 
ly he  was  awarded  $1,000  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Donaldson  for  the  Invention.  It  Is  the 
first  real  improvement  in  mail  sorting  in 
many  years. 

Only  a  part  of  Washington's  letter  mail 
Will  be  sorted  on  the  new  nmcblne.  Money 
Isn't  available  for  a  complete  conversion  and 
postal  officials  doubt  that  would  be  worth 
while  anyway,  because  only  at  peak  hours 
Is  there  enough  mall  to  keep  machines  busy. 

OPCIT   yiaiCLXa  TBBTXD 

But  a  worthwhile  manpower  saving  Is  ex- 
pected. And  the  mail  also  will  move  faster. 
More  machines  may  be  added  later. 

About  20  kinds  of  new  three-wheel  de- 
livery vehicles  are  being  tested  by  city  mall 
carriers.  Some  are  completely  open-air— 
which  mailmen  don't  like- — but  several  have 
convertible  tops. 

They  are  being  tried  out  on  suburban  car- 
rier routes  where  houses  are  far  enough  apart 
to  make  foot  delivery  tiresome.  Deliveries 
•re  speeded. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RILEY 

or  SOUTH  CAKOLnf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  6.  1952 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Colum- 
bia State,  the  leading  daily  newspaper 
in  South  Carolina,  regarding  the  speech 
made  recently  on  the  Korean  situation 
by  the  very  able  and  distinguished  ma- 
jority floor  le.ader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormacxI  : 

SXTMMABT  ON  KOUA 

Representative  John  W.  McCosicack  of 
Massachusetts,  speaking  In  the  House  a  few 


weeks  back,  answered  those  who  ask,  "Why 

are  we  in  Korea?"  He  made  a  good  case 
which  we  summarize  in  the  Interest  of  better 
understanding  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  McCoEMACK  declared  that  there  were 
also  faint  hearts  who  asked  similar  questions 
at  Valley  Porge,  and  today,  as  then,  they  are 
a  smaU  majority,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Na- 
tion agreeing  with  General  Rldgway  who 
said  of  our  resistance  in  Korea,  "to  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  repudiation  of 
every  principle  we  had  previously  prc}f  essed." 

The  Nation,  he  said,  knows  that  the  Ko- 
rean effort  Is  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
world-Wide  struggle  against  communism  de- 
signed to  preserve  both  the  freedom  and 
general  peace,  and  knows  that  the  sacrl&cea 
of  the  bitter  cost  have  not  been  in  vain. 

He  quoted  General  MacArthur  on  Presi- 
dent Truman's  decision.  June  27,  1950.  to 
halt  communism  in  Korea:  "The  decision 
of  President  Truman  lighted  into  flame  a 
lamp  of  hope  throughout  Asia  that  was  burn- 
ing dimly  toward  extinction.  *  *  *  It 
swept  aside  in  one  great  monumental  stroke 
all  of  the  hypocrisy  and  the  sophistry  which 
has  confused  and  deluded  so  many  people 
distinct  from  the  actual  scene." 

Starting  from  scratch  and  under  great 
handicaps,  he  declared,  the  United  Nations 
first  completely  destroyed  the  North  Ko- 
rean army  in  3  months,  then  recovered 
from  the  first  surprise  (sic)  offensive  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  with  masses  of  man- 
power poured  against  them  and  flnaUy 
chewed  to  bits  the  new  Copimunist  armies 
thrown  against  them  one  after  another. 

By  last  spring,  he  said,  the  enemy's  cas- 
ualties had  passed  the  million  mark  and  all 
of  South  Korea  had  been  retaken  and  liber- 
ated. JPor  the  first  time  since  World  War 
n  the\rnlted  States  had  a  real  battle-tested 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  whose  record 
should  Inspire  every  American.  And  also 
for  the  first  time.  Chinese  Communist 
armies  tasted  serious  defeat  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Communist  regime  in  China  was 
seriously  impaired. 

The  Russell  committee  brought  out  from 
General  Marshall  and  others  last  spring  that 
the  enemy  could  not  indefinitely  afford  sxich 
destruction  of  their  armies.  "They  were 
right.  In  June  1951.  Just  a  year  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  they  did  propose  an  armis- 
tice. The  final  terms  of  this  armistice  have 
not  yet  been  agreed  upon,  but  a  virtual  cease- 
fire condition  has  been  achieved;  no  fiyther 
offensives  have  been  launched  by  the  Com- 
munists and  U.  N.  casualties  are  now  at  a 
minimum." 

Mr.  McCo«MScx  further  pointed  out  that 
our  Korean  action  averted  disaster  for  if  the 
Reds  had  not  been  checked  in  Korea  they 
probably  would  have  swept  over  Indochina 
and  Malaya,  which  are  Just  as  important  to 
the.  United  Nations  as  Korea,  threatened  For- 
mosa and  even  Japan.  Had  we  abandoned 
Korea,  as  some  suggested,  the  disaster  would 
have  been  Incalculable. 

Action  in  Korea  brought  time  in  the  Far 
East  to  fashion  a  new  chain  of  defense  se- 
curing the  Pacific.  Our  Seventh  Fleet  pro- 
tected Formosa  Jrom  invasion.  Korea  gave 
time  in  Europe  and  we  changed  NATO  from 
a  paper  outfit  into  a  real  fighting  alliance 
which  promises  to  hold  Europe  from  aggres- 
sion. Korea  is  a  part  of  the  world-wide 
struggle.  Americans  might  well  cross  their 
fingers  that  not  only  the  right  decision  was 
made  but  that  It  was  made  in  time  as  the 
result  not  of  snap  Judgment  but  consistent 
with  a  long-standing  foreign  poUcy. 

Hindsight  Is  better  than  foresight,  and  we 
admit  that  any  reasonable  chance  of  bring- 
ing an  end  to  conflict  should  be  taken,  but 
subsequent  developments  raise  the  question 
of  whether  we  should  have  responded  to  the 
Russian  suggestion  of  peace  talks  by  stating. 
"We'll  talk  peace  when  the  Chinese  Reds  in 
Korea  surrender  unconditionally." 


The  Chinese  Reds  have  spent  the  last  yaw 
biUlding  up  their  forces  and  cr\ishing  them 
will  not  now  be  as  simple  as  it  may  have 
been  last  J  one. 
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How  Our  Tax  Dollars  Art  Wasted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  ISLAWASS 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6.  19 S2 

Mr.  BOOGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  article  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  May  3.  1952.  Issue. 

This  article  not  only  points  up  how 
our  tax  dollars  are  wsisted  but  is  further 
evidence  of  the  great  public  service  be- 
ing rendered  to  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
by  the  courageous,  careful,  and  persist- 
ent efforts  of  the  distinffiiished.  able,  and 
hard-working  United  States  Senator 
John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware. 

Tbe  article  is  as  follows: 

How  Ous  Tax  Doixabs  Amu  Wa«x^ 

(No.  1  of  a  series) 
(By  Sidney  Shalett) 

Waste  In  Government  can  be  more  tlua 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  Kxtrava* 
gance  and  mismanagement  edge  into  fraud 
and  corruption,  and.  flnaUy.  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy of  faithless  pubUc  oOcials  Infects 
the  public  itself. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  a 
self-contained  case  study  of  how  waste  in 
Government  eztentls  its  contaminating  In- 
fluence. Created  by  Presidential  order  In 
October  1933,  CCC's  original  funcUon  was  to 
aid  depression-hit  farmers  through  price- 
support  loans.  Today,  a  tool  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlciilture,  the  CCC  not  only  bol- 
sters the  administration's  agricultural  policy 
with  commodity  loans  but  buys  and  stores 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  commodities. 

In  Its  handling  of  more  than  1 14.250.000.- 
000  of  public  funds,  CCC's  operating  loss,  by 
Its  own  figures,  has  exceeded  11,000,000,000. 
Despite  this  loss — and  a  record  of  bungling 
which  some  critics  consider  remarkable  even 
for  Washington — Congress  in  June  1950  in- 
creased CCC's  borrowing  authority  by  a  cool 
13.000.000,000  to  a  total  of  •0,750,000.000. 

The  flist  public  Inkling  of  CCC's  postwar 
irregularities  was  touched  off  by  Senator 
John  J.  WnxiAMS,  Republican,  of  Delaware, 
the  Senate's  one-man  investigating  bureau. 
WnxiAMs  caught  on  to  the  fact  that  CCC 
was  nearly  4  years  delinqxient  in  furnishing 
the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  information  on 
which  to  submit  to  Congress  an  audit  re- 
quired by  law.  In  March  1949  he  charged 
that  if  sucfi  an  audit  were  made  $350,000,000 
would  be  unaccounted  for  on  CCC's  books. 
Immediately  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
Brannan  and  other  administration  stalwarts 
began  denouncing  Whxiams  as  if  he  were  the 
village  simpleton.  It  wasnt  so.  they  In- 
sisted. The  day  after  Brannan 's  hot  denial. 
Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C.  Warren  sub- 
mitted an  audit  to  Congress,  attesting  that 
there  wa^ .  in  fact,  $366,043,129  on  CCC's  books 
which  could  not  be  supported  nor  verifled. 
Furthermore,  the  Comptroller  General  said 
that  accounting  deflclencies  encountered 
were  so  substantial  he  couldn't  tell  whether 
CCC's  flgu  es  were  true  or  false. 
^31ie  argument  rocked  along  for  a  year. 
Tmally  CCC's  books  were  brought  In  bal- 


ance by  aa  Ingenious  bit  of  bookkeeping 
that  would  intrigue  private  husinnssmnn 
After  adjustments  and  coUectlons  had  been 
made,  there  sUll  was  $06,440,497  that  couldn't 
be  accounted  for.  So  that  anoount  was 
simply  deducted  to  bring  the  books  In 
balance.  Today  the  protesting  Senator  Wn.- 
uamb  notes  that  approximately  $S,>  ,000.000  oC 
the  $06,440,497  still  Is  lost. 

More  recently.  Senator  Wnxxaia,  OAO.  and 
two  oongreaslonal  committees  hsve  been 
checking  OOCs  handling  of  grain  storage. 
Here  the  waste  definitely  edges  into  ocmip- 
tlon,  though  Secretary  Brannan  insists  that 
the  crooks  are  on  the  outside  and  his  people, 
at  least  most  of  them,  are  innocent,  despite 
evidence  of  gifts  ranging  from  Bibles  and 
shrimp  to  cash  bribes  in  one  instance.  The 
sordid  story  has  been  well  publicised:  Ware- 
housemen, to  whom  OOC  has  been  pajrlng 
fancy  prices  to  store  Government  grain,  have 
been  selling  the  grain,  hoping,  by  speculat- 
ing on  the  commodity  market,  to  profit  and 
cover  up. 

Secretary  Brannan  struck  out  in  all  direc- 
tions when  this  one  broke.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  "the  actual  excuse  for  ctr- 
culstlng"  news  about  the  grain  thefts  was 
that  **the  political  season  has  Induced  my 
opponents  to  launch  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
grain-storage  program."  He  hinted  darkly 
that  It  was  aU  a  plot  H*lnst  the  American 
fanner. 

The  pubUc  still  does  not  know  how  high 
the  grain  ahortages  wlU  run.  Brannan  onoe 
estimated  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000;  Senator 
WuxiAscs  thinks  $10,000,000  will  be  nearsr 
the  target.  Brannan  says  we  probsbly  wont 
actually  lose  more  than  $1,000,000  through 
the  thefts  and  Implies  that  a  mere  million 
Is  a  pittance  compared  with  the  magnitude 
d  the  multl-bllllon-dollar  storage  program. 
Wn  J.I  A  MS  retorto  that  a  mlillon  dollars  of  the 
taipayers'  money  looks  pretty  big  to  him.  and 
he's  skeptical  about  that  estimate  anyway. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  vnuiuru 
IN  TBX  HOX78E  OF  RKPRSSKMTATIVSB 

Tuesday.  May  6. 1952 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
10  r  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  a 
most  Impressive  ceremony  at  Norfolk, 
Va.  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Allied  Atlantic  Command  will  be  re- 
corded as  a  significant  historical  event. 
Our  own  able  Admiral  Lynde  D.  Mc- 
cormick became  supreme  commander  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  area  of  forces  as- 
signed to  his  command  by  14  free  na- 
tions, members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members. 
I  am  inserting  the  remarks  which  Ad- 
miral McCormick  made  at  this  historic 
ceremony : 

EsTASUBHMEirr  or  Sumacs  Aixhd  Cok- 

MAIVDDI.  ATLAMTIO 

May  I  say  first  how  happy  and  how  honored 
we  are  to  have  you  all  here  to  help  \is  estab- 
lish the  AlUed  AUanUc  Command  with  fit- 
ting ceremony. 

Just  a  little  over  8  years  ago.  11  truly  peace- 
loving  nations  took  the  first  step  to  combine 
against  aggression.  They  pledged  that  an 
attack-  against  one  would  be  met  as  an  attack 


against  all.    Recently.  Greece   and  Turkey 
have  joined  this  resolute  group. 

In  developing  the  plans  and  the  means  for 
defense,  this  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organl- 
cation  decided  that  there  should  be  an  allied 
command  In  Europe  under  a  supreme  com- 
mander, and  an  aUied  command  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  area,  also  under  a  supreme 
commander.  The  status  of  the  European 
command  under  General  Elsenhower  is  well 
known  to  all.  On  April  2,  he  made  his  first 
annual  report.  It  is  heartening  to  read  in. 
and  between,  the  lines  of  this  outstanding 
document  what  a  great  advance  General 
Elsenhower  and  his  headquarters  have  made 
In  the  past  year. 

Today  we  come  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Other  major  allied  command  which  will  cover 
the  vast  area  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  Is  my 
proud  duty  as  the  designated  supreme  aUieC 
commander.  Atlantic  to  proceed  with  the 
ceremony  by  which  It  wiU  be  established. 

First,  in  alphabeUcal  order,  we  will  raise 
the  flags  of  the  NATO  nations.  Please  Join 
with  me  in  rendering  an  appropriate  aalute 
to  each  one. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisatkm. 
symbolized  by  this  Inspiring  semicircle  of 
flags,  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
Ftstes  to  nominate  an  officer  to  serve  as 
supreme  allied  commander.  Atlantic.  Dpon 
approval  by  NATO  of  hU  selection,  the  Presl- 
<lent  addressed  the  following  letter  to  me: 

Thc  Whitc  HOUBB, 
WashHiffton,  January  29,  1952. 

IfT  DCAB  AmcBAZ.  McCoBacicK:  The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Nations  have  agreed  that  a 
supreme  allied  commander,  Atlantic,  should 
now  be  appointed  and  have  requested  that  I 
designate  a  United  States  ofllcer.  I  have 
designated  you  for  this  new  international 
command  which  embraces  a  large  area  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  standing  grotip 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
WiU  issue  a  directive  to  you  concerning  your 
responsibilities  and  authority  as  the  supreuM 
ained  commander,  Atlantic. 

You  are  hereby  assigned  operational  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
assigned  to  the  United  States  Atlantic  Com- 
mand, to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment at  your  mission. 

Tou  are  hereby  authorized  to  me  ofllcers 
and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  and  civUian  employees  of  the 
XTnlted  Ststes  Government  on  your  staff  ss 
you  consider  appropriate  ia  numbers  and 
grades  as  necessary. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  their  guidance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HaUT  TftTTMAN. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  vested  In 
me  by  the  14  member  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  I  declare  that 
as  of  this  moment  the  /killed  Atlantic  Com- 
mand is  formally  established,  and  I  hereby 
assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
supreme  alUed  commander.  Atlantic.  Ad- 
miral Glover,  please  break  the  flag  of  the 
Allied  Atlantic  Command. 

I  would  now  like  to  Introduce  my  deputy. 
Vice  Adm.  Sir  William  Andrewes,  K.  B.  E.. 
C.  B..  D.  8.  O..  Royal  Navy.  My  chief  of 
staff.  Rear  Adm.  Cato  D.  Glover,  United 
States  Navy,  has  already  spoken  to  you. 

My  first  official  act  as  supreme  commander 
Is  to  designate  the  principal  subordinate 
commanders,  who  are  as  follows: 

Commander  in  chief,  eastern  Atlantic 
area:  Admiral  Sir  George  Creasy,  K.  C.  B., 
C.  B.  B..  D.  8.  O..  M.  V.  O..  Royal  Navy,  present 
air  commander  In  chief,  eastern  AtUntlo 
area. 

Air  Marshal  Sir  AUck  Stevens.  K.  B.  B.. 
C.  B..  Royal  Air  Force,  present  conunander 
northeast  Atlantic  sabarea. 


Vice  Adm.  Sir  Uaurlce  J.  Mansergh.  K.  O. 
B..  C.  B.  B.,  Royal  Navy,  air  commander, 
northeast  Atlantic  subarea. 

Air  Vice  Marshal  T.  C.  Traill,  C.  B..  O.  B. 
E.,  D.  F.  C.  Royal  Air  Force  commander 
northern  Eur(^>ean  subarea. 

Rear  Adm.  J.  H.  F.  Cromble,  C.  B..  D.  S.  O., 
Royal  Navy  Air  commander  North  Sea. 

Air  Vice  Marshal  H.  T.  Lydford,  C.  B.,  C. 

B.  E.,  Royal  Air  Force  commander  Bay  of 
Biscay  subarea. 

Vice  Adm.  A.  Robert,  French  Navy  com- 
mander liaritime  Forces  Morocco. 

Vice  Adm.  A.  Sol,  French  Navy,  oommander 
Canadian  Atlantic  subarea. 

Rear  Adm.  B.  E.  S.  BidweU.  C.  B.  E^  C.  D.. 
Royal  Canadian  Navy,  present  air  com- 
mander Canadian  Atlantic  subarea. 

Air  Commodore  A.  D.  Ross,  G.  C.  C.  B.  B.. 

C.  D..   Royal    Canadian    Air   Force,    present 
commander  United  States  Atlantic  subarea. 

Vice  Adm.  Oscar  C.  Badger,  United  States 
Navy,  present. 

In  my  capacity  as  CINCLANT/CINCLANT- 
FLT,  I  wm  serve  additionally  as  commander 
In  chief,  western  Atlantic  area. 

In  assuming  my  position  as  a  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander,  I  am  deeply  conscious  of 
the  confldenoe  which  is  being  placed  in  me 
by  the  entire  free  world.  As  you  know,  I 
recenUy  visited  the  10  NATO  nations  which 
are  involved  In  the  Atlantic  command.  On 
every  hand  I  found  a  wholehearted  desire, 
to  support  the  command  in  the  dllQcult  tasks  * 
ahead.  Most  of  the  nations  are  fttmlshlng 
officers  for  my  SACLANT  staff,  and  all  have 
designated  liaison  officers  to  facilitate  our 
dealing  with  their  Governments.  I  welccsne 
most  heartUy  those  officers  who  have  already 
reported  for  these  duties. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  tell  my  CINCLANT/ 
CINCL.ANTFLT  staff  that  I  am  glad  still  to 
be  working  with  them.  They,  too,  are  join- 
ing the  NATO  organization  in  ftMiimipg  ad- 
ditional, duty  as  the  staff  of  the  Commander 
In  Chief,  western  Atlantic  area. 

We  all  must  do  oxxi  part  in  the  future 
months  and  years  to  show  the  world  that  the 
establishment  of  this  unified,  international 
command  is  indeed  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  preservation  of  world  peace. 

We  are  determined  to  do  our  full  part  m 
organ  lalng  this  command  effectively  and  In 
Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  units  which 
many  of  the  member  nations  are  earmark- 
ing to  serve  under  me  as  SACLANT  should  a 
day  of  hostilities  come.  These  forces,  though 
mostly  naval,  are  from  all  three  services — 
navy,  army,  and  air  force.  It  Is  our  duty 
to  see  that  we  have  a  team  which  will  carry 
out  our  primary  tasks  of  defending  our  ter- 
ritory, controlling  the  ocean,  and  lending  di- 
rect support  to  the  Allied  European  Com- 
mand. 

Here  I  must  Introduce  a  sobering  thought. 
It  is  quite  clear  to  me  already  that  much 
greater  effort  by  all  the  nations  associated 
with  the  Allied  Atlantic  Command  must  be 
applied  to  build  up  the  forces  which  are  re- 
quired to  nudntain  control  of  the  high  seas 
and  the  coastal  waters  which  concern  us. 
Oxu*  present  level  of  forces  Introduces  risks 
which  are  unacceptable.  Even  the  increased 
maritime  forces  which  have  appeared  in 
NATO  planning  will  fall  short  of  those  neces- 
sary to  give  Europe  and  the  Allied  SuprenM 
Conunand  the  direct  and  indirect  support 
which  we  envisage  they  will  require  from  us. 
Remember  that  the  tasks  of  this  conunand 
are  by  no  means  directly  proportional  to  the 
size  of  the  navies  of  potential  enemies. 

But  no  tinge  of  defeatism  is  with  us  here 
today.  The  very  fact  that  so  many  nations 
have  taken  the  concerted  action  which  led 
to  this  ceremony  gives  one  s  feeling  of  buoy- 
ancy. Let  us  consider  this  command  as  a 
ship  that  we  are  now  launching.  I  know 
I  am  speaking  for  my  NATO  Atlantic  Com- 
mand comrades  when  I  pledge  that  we  will 
keep  this  ship  on  course  and  In  position. 
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If  forces  of  aggression  ever  tbreaten  overtly 
the  security  of  our  sssoclatloii  of  peace- pre- 
■errlng  nations,  we  Intend  to  have  our  ship 
ready  to  fight. 


L-. 


^rt 


CoBfress  Itself  Learns  Lessoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  mew  Tout 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1952 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  include  an 
article  by  David  Lawrence  on  Judge 
Pine's  recent  decision  in  the  steel  case. 

This  article  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
InSTton  Star  of  May  1, 1952. 

Mr.  Lawrence  brings  out  in  a  masterly 
fashion  the  grave  danger  of  financial 
collapse  that  threatened  our  country  for 
a  orief  time.  Judge  Pine,  by  his  clear 
Interpretation  of  the  law  under  the  Con- 
stitution, has  set  this  matter  straight 
•  axid  has  taught  many  of  us  in  and  out 
of  Congress  a  much-needed  lesson. 

The  article  follows: 

COMOUBS       ITSXLT       LbABMS       LSSSOM — JCDOS 

Pun's  RuuNQ  Has  Aviano  a  Snioxrs  Ds- 
russioN  IT  Not  a  IIonstabt  Catastbophx 
Of  iMDtJSTUAi.  Woaui 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  long-range  economic  effects  of  Judge 
Pine's  historic  ruling  are  of  such  transcend- 
ent Importance  that  It  may  readily  be  said 
that  his  action  has  really  averted  for  the 
United  States  a  serious  depression.  U  not  a 
monetary  catastrophe. 

For  what  this  Federal  fudge — now  known 
nationally  but  known  always  In  Washington 
•s  a  man  of  high  character  and  ability — has 
decided  Is  that  private  property  In  America 
Is  safe  against  confiscation.  The  great  In- 
dustrial power  of  the  Nation  Is  not  to  be 
weakened  any  longer  by  a  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  Its  head. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  been  critical  to 
America.  Business  and  Industrial  leaders 
have  looked  askance  at  the  sudden  seizure — 
without  warrant  of  law — of  the  properties  of 
the  steel  companies.  They  have  wondered 
If  they  could  continue  with  expansion  plana. 
Indeed,  one  company  In  the  steel  business 
canceled  about  $45,000,000  of  construction 
for  exptoded  plant  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty 8itrro\indlng  governmental  power  to 
confiscate  at  will.  In  other  Industries  grave 
apprehension  and  discouragement  were  pro- 
nounced. ^ 

The  American  economic  system  h^  been 
under  attack  by  so-called  liberals  eyer  since 
the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  spokesmen.  In- 
side and  outside  of  Government,  spread  the 
doctrine  that  under  the  guise  of  the  general 
welfare  or  under  the  claim  of  emergency 
powers  almost  anything  could  be  done  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  through 
Issuance  of  an  Executive  order,  or  by  the 
Ckingress  In  passing  a  law  taking  away  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

Gradually  there  has  been  an  encroach- 
ment, first  by  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  and  then  by  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  President  Truman.  When 
Congress  exceeded  Its  powers  and  delegated 
to  the  National  Recovery  Administration  the 
authority  to  set  up  codes  of  fair  competi- 
tion, the  country  did  not  seem  Inclined  to 
question  the  law,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes.  on  May  27,  1935,  by  a 
unanimous  opinion  declared  that  statute  to 
be  unconstitutional.  Indeed,  on  the  same 
day.  the  Supreme  Court  said — also  unani- 


mously— that  the  power  of  a  President  to 
remove  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, a  quasi-judicial  body,  was  not  un- 
limited and  that  Congress  by  law  could 
specify  the  Umltations,  and  that  they  must 
be  respected.  About  the  only  reason  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  given  for  removing  a  Commis- 
sioner was  that  the  mind  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
did  not  go  along  with  that  of  the  President. 
The  significant  nature  of  tbe  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  rebuking  FDR  for  his 
UBiirpation  of  power  was  not  widely  publi- 
cized at  the  time  because  the  NRA  decision 
overshadowed  It. 

Tet  these  basic  constitutional  decisions 
have  much  to  do  with  whether  American 
business  moves  ahead  In  our  times.  With 
socialism  being  introduced  in  many  coun- 
tries today,  and  the  power  of  the  state  over 
the  citizen  Increasing,  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty and  the  managers  of  businesses  have  be- 
come apprehensive. 

What  Judge  Pine  wrote  will  be  studied  by 
many  lawyers,  because  it  defines  constitu- 
tional law  on  points  that  have  never  been  the 
subject  of  a  judicial  challenge  before.  But 
the  laymen,  persons  in  all  walks  of  life, 
are  equally  affected.  An  economic  depression 
was  In  the  ofllng  as  a  consecuence  of  Mr. 
Tnuian's  arbitrary  seiz\ire  of  the  steel  plants. 
As  confidence  in  private  property  was  weak- 
ened, so  also  would  confidence  in  the  dollar 
have  been  diminished.  Despite  the  uncer- 
tainties in  other  countries,  there  would  have 
been  a  gradual  flight  from  the  dollar,  a  tend- 
ency to  put  capital  funds  In  other  coun- 
tries. There  always  is  such  a  danger  any- 
way when  a  governmental  budget  Is  un- 
balanced, but  what  made  It  worse  last  month 
was  that  one  agency  of  the  Government  was 
endeavoring  to  prevent  another  agency  of 
the  Government  from  collecting  more  and 
more  from  the  revenues  that  were  being 
earned  by  the  steel  companies.  This  was  due 
to  an  effort  to  place  a  ceUlng  on  earnings 
without  authority  from  Congress. 

America  can  look  forward  now  to  a  period 
of  industrial  growth  and  expansion  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  explicit  and  implicit  assiu- 
ances  given  in  Judge  Pine's  decision.  For. 
whether  the  case  ever  gets  up  to  ths  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  for  re- 
view, which  may  not  happen  If  the  steel 
controversy  is  solved  by  the  two  sides 
throiigh  collective  bargaining,  a  lesson  In 
constitutional  law  has  been  taught  that  will 
enable  American  business  to  feel  secure 
against  the  arbitrary  action  of  Government. 
It's  a  lesson  that  Congress  itself  has  learned, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  climate 
In  which  production,  planning,  and  financ- 
ing of  growing  enterprises  can  be  undertaken 
hereafter  will  be  far  better  than  it  has  been 
In  20  years. 


Steel  Jul  Stirs  1789  Debate  oi 
Presideot't  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TZXAS 

IN  TKK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1952 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRo  an  article  appear- 
int.  In  last  Sunday's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  the  President's  power  in 
connection  with  the  steel  strike: 
Stxkl  Jsjc  Stibs  1789  Dkbats  on  PBCsnmrr'a 
Powxs 
(By  Irving  Brant) 

Questions    that   eoms    up   suddenly   and 
dramatlcaUy  always  seem  new.    So  It  Is  wltb 


the  inherent  powers  of  the  President.  Th« 
phrase  comes  freshly  befor*  the  public  but 
the  issue  is  as  old  as  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  can  decide  whether 
the  President  has  power  to  seize  the  steel  in- 
dustry. It  cannot  cxire.  and  can  only  slight- 
ly ctirb  or  alter,  the  Inherent  conflict  between 
President  and  Qongrsss  over  the  powers  of 
government. 

Again  and  again,  from  1788  down  to  the 
present  year.  American  Presidenu  have  un- 
dertaken to  act  Independently  of  Congreaa. 
in  matters  which  the  latter  claimed  to  be 
within  its  sphere.  Again  and  again  Con- 
grass  has  undertaken  to  impose  its  wiU  oa 
the  Executive.  In  matters  which  tha  Praal- 
dent  has  regarded  as  in  his  special  provlnea. 
The  situation  is  partly  accidental,  stemming 
from  inability  to  read  the  future,  but  it  is 
an  accident  which  is  the  offshoot  of  deaign. 

President,  Congress  and  the  courts,  under 
oTir  Constitution,  are  distinct  branches  at 
government.  Basically  independent,  they  ar« 
woven  together  to  check  each  other,  not  to 
create  a  government  which  fiinctlons  as  a 
unit.  Whether  this  system  U  good  or  bad.  it 
prodxices  two  InescapabU  results— conflicts 
between  the  branches  and  a  reduced  power 
of  action  by  the  Government  as  a  whole. 

ywTT  ATiw  DXSrOTS 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  try- 
ing to  guard  against  tyranny — both  the  tyr- 
anny they  had  experienced  and  that  which 
they  had  read  about  in  books.  In  their  own 
exjserlence  many  of  them  knew  two  kinds— 
the  tyranny  of  the  unchecked  monarch  ruling 
by  royal  prerogative,  and  that  of  the  un- 
checked legislative  assembly. 

What  they  saw  in  Europe  and  felt  under 
George  m  warned  them  against  the  un- 
checked executive.  Many  lived  in  American 
States  whose  governors  were  creatures  ot 
legislatures  swayed  by  recklses  majorltlea. 
They  had  read  of  ancient  tyrannical  repub- 
lics, with  all  power  concentrated  in  the  legle- 
latlve  branch,  and  were  more  afraid  of  that 
than  of  an  xmcrowned  monarch.  Jefferson, 
though  he  did  not  help  draw  up  the  Constitu- 
tion, wrote  in  the  spirit  at  its  framers  when 
he  protested  against  the  rule  of  "178  despots" 
In  the  Virginia  leglslatxire. 

Said  he  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  published 
In  1786: 

"All  the  powers  of  government.  legislative. 
executive  and  judiciary,  result  to  the  legisla- 
tive body.  •  •  •  (This]  is  precisely  the 
definition  of  despotic  government.  •  •  • 
An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  gorwn- 
ment  we  fought  for." 

Madison,  the  most  Influential  man  in  the 
convention  of  1787.  felt  the  same  concern, 
but  believed  that  both  of  these  aspiring 
branches  were  adequately  checked  In  the 
new  Constitution.  In  a  government  wherein 
a  hereditary  monarch  held  extensive  preroga- 
tives, he  wrote  in  The  Federalist,  "the  execu- 
tive department  Is  very  justly  regarded  as  the 
source  of  danger.  •  •  •  But  in  a  repre- 
sentative republic  where  the  executive  magis- 
tracy is  careful  limited  both  in  the  extent 
and  duration  of  Its  power  *  *  *  tt  Is 
against  the  enterprising  ambition  of  (the 
legislative  |  department  that  the  people  ought 
to  indulge  all  their  jealousy  and  exhaust  all 
their  precautions." 

He  gave  his  reasons  for  fear  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  rather  than  the  exec-  Uve  branch. 
Its  supposed  influence  over  the  ieople  would 
give  it  "an  Intrepid  confider  3  in  its  own 
strength."  Its  constltutiona.  tawtn  "being 
at  once  more  extensive  and  -es  siisceptible 
of  precise  limits,"  it  ooui.-  mask  its  en- 
croachments "imder  comp:  ated  and  indi- 
rect measures." 

axucirn.xs8  SMcac  chmxmt 
Applying  thU  to  later  American  history.  It 
ts  clear  that  Madison  was  basically  right. 
He  was  wrong  in  expecting  Congress  to  have 
more  infiuence  over  the  people.  He  was 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  executive  powsr 
had  more  precise  limits.    But  It  has  been 
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proved  over  foid  over  again  that,  except  for 
the  safeguards  set  up  in  the  Constitution, 
the  sxecutlvf!  power  would  be  reduced  to 
nothing  under  the  relentless  pressure  of  leg- 
islative encroachment. 

Madison  referred  to  the  Executive  as  "care- 
fully limited  both  In  the  extent  and  duration 
of  its  power."  That,  of  coxirse.  Is  enough  to 
prove  the  mtentlon  of  limiting  It.  Among 
the  Umltations  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion are: 

1.  The  fixing  of  the  President's  term  at  4 
years,  making  him  dependent  on  the  people 
after  a  short  interval. 

a.  The  sharing  of  the  appolotlv*  power 
with  the  Senate. 

5.  The  sharing  at  the  treaty  power  with 
the  Senate. 

4.  The  placing  of  the  power  to  declare  war 
in  Congress. 

6.  The  power  of  Congress  to  overrtds  a  veto 
by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

0.  The  power  of  Congress  to  remove  the 
President  by  impeachment  for  h^gh  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

That  leaves  some  Important  quesUona  un- 
answered. The  Constitution  says:  "The  ex- 
eeuuve  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  or  America."  What  is 
the  eaecutlve  power? 

1.  Does  it  cover  everything  historically  as- 
sociated with  the  executive  power  of  govern- 
ments in  general,  minus  the  eaoeptloos  Mi 
forth  In  the  Constitution? 

t.  Going  to  the  other  extreme,  does  the 
entire  executive  power  consist  of  the  spe- 
cific powers  conferred  on  the  President  in 
the  same  article?  It  Is  said  there  that  he 
shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  military 
forces,  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  shaU  have  power — 
under  ootain  llmltatlone— to  make  treaUss, 
grant  pankma.  appoint  oOicers.  send  and 
receive  ■mheassdori.  convene  Qongrsss,  give 
advice  on  Isglalation  and  reqxUre  written 
opinions  from  the  heads  of  departments. 
Ctoes  he  have  there  powers  only?    Or — 

3.  As  a  final  alternative,  has  the  Executive 
'  these  express  powers  plus  others  Implied  in 
them? 

T.  a.  wsNT  ruarazsT 
In  practice,  all  Presidenu  have  gcme  be- 
yond their  expressly  stated  powers,  but  there 
hate  been  sharp  divisions  as  to  how  far 
beyond  them  they  could  go.  One  group, 
typified  by  President  Taft.  beUeved  that  It 
was  neoeasary  to  ground  aU  executive  sc- 
tk»  either  in  the  powers  and  duties  actually 
specifled  in  the  Constitution,  or  in  impUca- 
tlons  of  power  drawn  from  them. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  went  furthest  in  cbal- 
lenglng  this  view.     When   the  doing  of  a 
'  thing  is  imperative,  he  wrote  in  his  auto- 
blopaphy,   the   Executive   has   no  need  to 
find    some   specific    authorization   to   do   it. 
fie  regarded  the  President  "as  subject  only 
to  the  people,  and.  under  the  ConatltuUon, 
r  bound  to  serve  the  people   affirmatively  in 
.  cases   where  the  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
I  plldtly   forbid   him   to  render   the  service." 
Lincoln,  without  going  that  far  in  gen- 
eral,  went  further   in   particular.     Be   be- 
Ueved that,  faced  with  a  grave  enough  emer- 
gency, the   President   had   both   the   power 
and  duty  to  act  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the 
c  Constitution   In  order   to  fulfill  its  funda- 
mental purpose  of  holding  the  Nation   to- 
;  gcther. 

]      All  Presidents  have  acted  along  one  of 
t  these    three    lines,   or    somewhere    between 
-  them,  but  the  conflict  between  the  two  great 
.■hranches  of  Government  has  been  more  ex- 
tsBdve.    Nearly    always    it    has    been    en- 
tangled with  the  constitutional  power  and 
duty  of  the  President  to  propose  legislation. 
Strong      Presidenu,      believing      themselves 

•  "stewards  of  the  people,"  present  and  push 

•  letrong  leglalatiA'e  programs.    Congress  either 
•-cooperates  or  resists — usxially  doing  the  one 

thing  first  and  then  ttie  other — and  the 
President,  when  frustrated,  turns  to  his  own 
executive  powers. 


THS  moIfC  AND  TOT  WCAK 

Taking  a  look  at  the  line  of  Presidents 
before  Truman,  we  find  some  of  them  falling 
into  groups  like  these: 

1.  Those  who  exerted  power  ttrongly  and 
•uccesifully— Washington.  Jefferson.  Jack- 
son. Lincoln.  Wilson,  the  two  RoosevelU. 

2.  Those  who  triad  strongly  to  exert  power 
but  were  frustrated — John  Quincy  Axiams, 
7>ler,  Johnson,  Hayes. 

8.  Those  who  made  no  effort— Buchanan, 
Grant,  Harding,  Coolidge. 

I  have  not  classifled  Madison  t>ecause  too 
much  documentation  would  be  required  to 
correct  the  erroneous  verdlcu  upon  his  work 
as  President.  But  combining  his  own  execu- 
ttve  actions  with  those  which  he  sponsored 
for  President  Washington,  he  went  further 
than  any  other  num  of  his  day  in  laying 
the  ground  work  for  the  expansion  of  execu- 
tive power  by  Lincoln.  Wilson,  and  the  Roose- 
velU. 

Among  the  Presidents  in  the  first  category. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  notable  as  one  who 
proved  totally  unable  to  put  a  legislative  pro- 
gram through  Oongress  but  went  further 
than  any  other  in  the  peacetime  use  of  ex- 
ccuUve  power  alone.  Of  the  four  Presidenu 
who  were  coaspicuoiu  for  their  afllrmatlvs 
Influence  over  iQglalatlon — Jefferson.  Jack- 
son. WUaon.  and  FrankUn  Roosevelt — all 
had  been  reduced  to  Impotence  in  that  field 
before  they  ended  their  various  periods  of 
aervlce.  Only  in  the  purely  aueutive  fleld 
did  they  retain  their  strength.  ^-^^ 

All  through  our  history  strong  Presidents 
have  expanded  the  executive  power.  Weak 
or  unassertive  Presidenu  have  let  Congress 
dominste  them.  Congresses  ineffective  In 
legislation  have  created  a  vacuum  into  which 
new  executive  power  has  flowed.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  each  new  cycle  executive  power 
stsrU  at  a  higher  lerd.  while  Congress  shows 
less  capacity  for  performing  lu  own  duties 
and  a  greater  determination  to  restrain  the 
other  branch. 

THB  vowta  or  ancovAi. 

The  CkTvemnmit  set  up  by  the  Constitu- 
tion was  only  6  weeks  old,  in  1789,  when  it 
came  smack  up  against  a  quesUon  that  is 
atm  debated  in  some  details.  Who  has  the 
removal  power?  Madison  asked  and  an- 
swered the  question  in  Congrers'  befme  there 
were  any  oOoers  to  remove.  Writing  a  bill 
to  create  the  Department  of  State,  he  so 
warded  It  as  to  imply  that  the  President 
alone  had  the  power  to  remove  men  from 
office.  Instantly  there  was  a  protest.  The 
Senate  bad  a  share  in  appointing  officers; 
therefore,  arguing  by  analogy,  it  must  have 
a  share  In  removing  them. 

Madison's  answer  set  the  stage  for  most 
of  the  Iftter  growth  of  the  executive  power. 
He  read  the  words  of  the  Constitution:  "The 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  of  America."  Ap- 
pointment and  removal,  be  said,  were  both 
part  of  tl>e  executive  power.  Senate  con- 
flrmation  of  appointees  was  an  exception 
from  the  general  grant  of  this  power.  AMde 
from  that,  the  executive  power  remained 
compleU  and  included  the  power  of  removal. 

The  House  voted  2  to  1  with  Madison. 
The  Senate  agreed.  This  was  the  most  far- 
reaching  decision  ever  made  on  the  execu- 
tive power.  First,  it  established  the  Pteai- 
dent's  power  of  renxivai — something  the  Sen- 
ate never  would  have  agreed  to  had  the  issue 
been  postponed  till  a  later  period.  Beyond 
that,  it  eeUbUshed  the  principle  that  the 
executive  power  Is  not  confined  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  President  which  are  spe- 
cifically set  forth  In  the  Constitution.  Noth- 
ing is  said  In  it  about  removals  from  oflloe. 
The  President  has  the  power  of  removal  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  "the  executive  power" 
which  iM  vested  In  him.  It  follows,  under 
Madison's  doctrine,  that  anything  which  is  in 
the  executlvs  power,  aa  that  U  known  his- 
torlcally.  can  be  dons  by  ths  President  xmlc 


the  Constitution  prevents  it  by  some  speciflo 
limitation. 

A  WA8BIMCTOM  PBXCXDSIfT 

When  President  Wilson  made  Colonel 
Bouse  his  personal  emissary  in  Europe,  and 
F.  D.  R.  sent  Harry  Hopkins  on  more  formal 
misslcms  without  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
they  were  resorting  to  a  new  method  of  get- 
ting around  the  Senate.  George  WashlngUai 
started  this  when  he  sent  David  Humphreys 
across  the  Atlantic  in  1790.  at  public  expense, 
on  a  mission  known  only  to  Jefferson,  Ham- 
Uton.  Madison.  aiKl  Congressman  Brown,  of 
Xent\icky. 

On  the  expecUtlon  of  war  between  »ngl»nd 
and  Spain  over  the  Nootka  incident,  Hum- 
phrey's job  was  to  induce  Sp>aln  to  open  the 
Mlaaisslppl  to  American  navigation  by 
threatening  an  alliance  with  England,  and 
to  keep  Britain  out  of  Florida  by  threatening 
an  alliance  with  Spain.  There  was  no  war, 
so  the  mission  failed,  but  two  precedenU 
were  set:  The  President  could  send  dlplo- 
mate  abroad  without  consulting  the  Senate, 
paying  them  out  of  his  contingent  fund. 
He  could  put  secret  pressure  on  foreign  gov- 
emmenU  by  threatening  military  action 
which  only  Congress  could  make  effectual. 

A  more  complicated  step  of  that  sort  was 
taken  by  President  John  Adams.  E>urlng 
the  quasi  war  with  France,  he  appointed  and 
the  Senate  confirmed  Dr.  Edward  Stevens 
as  United  States  consul  to  Ban  Domingo, 
where  Toussalnt  L'Ouverture  was  in  rebellion 
Bgalnst  the  French  Government.  In  a  secret 
oral  contract,  Adams  gave  Stevens  additional 
Donconsular  duties  (virtually  as  a  minister 
to  Toussalnt)  and  agreed  to  pay  additional 
expenses  caiieed  by  these  duties.  Stevens, 
acting  as  Toussalnt's  adviser,  helped  to  draft 
a  secret  treaty  (lnf(»-mal  but  binding)  be- 
tween him  and  Britain,  and  committed  Us 
own  Government  to  respect  it.  Be  came 
back  to  the  United  States  after  Jeffsrson 
became  President  and  presented  his  ac- 
eounta. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gallattn  saw  no 
power  to  pay  him  for  nonconsular  work.  Ths 
diplomatic  fund,  he  pointed  out,  was  ap- 
propriated to  persons  "commissioned  by  the 
President."  That  meant  persons  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Stevens  should  ask  Congress 
for  relief. 

Secretary  of  State  Madison  replied  ttutt 
the  word  "commissioned"  covered  any  per- 
son authorized  by  the  President  to  serve  In 
foreign  parts.  A  stricter  ruling  "would  nar- 
row the  authority  of  the  Executive  mcne  than 
would  consist  with  the  public  Interest,  vrlth 
the  probable  Intention  of  the  legislature,  or 
With  the  uniform  course  of  practice." 

Jefferson  accepted  Madison's  view.  Thus 
It  was  confirmed  not  only  that  personal 
ambassadors  coiild  be  sent  abroad  by  the 
President,  but  that  they  cotdd  be  paid 
from  the  Public  Treasury  on  the  evidence  of 
an  unwritten  agreement  with  a  President  no 
longer  in  office. 

A    XBCDXBIIfO    SrrCATKHr 

"The  most  dramatic  assertion  of  executive 
power  by  President  Washington  came  In  his 
neutrality  proclamation  of  1*795,  which  both 
Madison  and  Jefferscm  regarded  as  unconsti- 
tutional. Hamilton  took  a  contrary  view, 
and  applied  the  exact  argument  Madison  had 
used  In  1790.  The  President,  he  said,  had  thU 
power  because  "the  executive  power"  was 
vested  In  him  and  this  wss  part  of  It. 

Madison  did  not  deviate  from  his  former 
jxwltion.  but  contended  that  the  proclama- 
tion violated  a  specific  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution— that  which  gave  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war.  The  issue  was  not 
whether  Washington  had  the  power  to  pro- 
claim that  the  country  was  neutral  in  a  Eu- 
ropean war,  but  whether  he  could  prejudge  a 
decision  by  Congress  on  the  requlremenU  of 
the  1778  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Ptanoe.  Madison  argued 
that  the  power  to  declare  war  included  the 
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power  to  decide  whether  war  ought  to  be 
declared .  The  proclamation,  he  thought.  In- 
fringed thla  power. 

Whether  that  was  true  or  not,  the  Inci- 
dent highlighted  a  fact  of  recurring  ilg- 
nlflcance.  The  proclamation  was  Issued,  and 
tnat  was  that.  Congress  could  overrule  It 
by  declaring  war.  which  It  had  no  intention 
of  doing.  Apart  from  that,  the  proclamation 
would  continue  to  stand  as  the  ofBcial  policy 
of  the  coxintry.  regardless  c^  its  constitu- 
tionality. 

Jefferson's  purchase  of  Louisiana  In  1803 
has  often  been  cited  either  as  an  action  taken 
under  Inherent  Executive  power  or  as  a  fait 
accompli  presented  to  Congress  for  accept- 
ance without  prior  consultation  with  the  leg- 
islative branch.  It  was  neither  of  these. 
Congress  not  only  made  a  cash-ln-advance 
appproprlation  to  aid  the  negotiation  but 
completed  It  by  legislation  and  treaty  rati- 
fication. Not  only  that,  the  lawmakers  of- 
fered the  President  what  he  did  not  want — 
80.000  troope  and  discretionary  authority  to 
■else  the  country  by  military  force. 

muTAaT  imruTivx 

Jefferson  lost  his  power  over  Congress  and 
Ifadlson  inherited  a  party  majority  shot 
through  with  faction.  Executive  power,  how- 
ever, continued  to  rise  through  the  Presi- 
dencies of  both  men.  To  cope  with  attacks 
on  American  ships  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Congress  gave  President  Madison  dis- 
cretionary power  to  suspend  a  nonlnter course 
law.  He  drew  cries  of  protest  from  Federal- 
ists by  holding  that  this  implied  the  power  to 
restore  the  law  after  he  had  suspended  It. 

President  Ada.nu  produced  a  quasi  war 
with  Prance  by  using  American  warships  to 
protect  merchant  vessels. 

President  Jefferson  sent  American  frigates 
to  the  Mediterranean,  to  guard  American 
shipping  from  the  Barbary  pirate  nations, 
not  knowing  that  Tripoli  had  declared  war 
on  the  United  States. 

M&dUon.  before  he  became  President, 
placed  a  narrow  interpretation  on  the  mili- 
tary powers  of  the  Executive.  Congress,  he 
remarked  in  1803.  could  not  delegate  its 
power  to  declare  war;  It  could  not  give  the 
President  discretionary  power  to  march  an 
army  into  New  Orleans,  held  by  Spain.  But 
In  1810  Madison  marched  an  army  from  New 
Orleans  Into  West  Florida,  held  by  Spain, 
without  any  act  of  Congress  at  all.  He  de- 
scribed it  as  a  police  action,  to  maintain 
order,  but  the  purpose  was  annexation,  and 
only  the  prostration  of  Spain  beneath  the 
armies  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington  prevent- 
ed armed  resistance.  Madison's  action  fur- 
nished a  precedent  for  President  Wilson's 
military  incursions  Into  Mexico,  which  in 
turn  gave  a  sanction  to  President  Truman's 
Intervention  in  Korea. 

llie  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an  expression  of 
Presidential  leadership  rather  than  execu- 
tive power.  It  was  Indeed  the  work  of  fo\ir 
Presidents — one  In  office,  two  retired  and  one 
yet  to  be — for  Monroe  acted  on  the  advice 
of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams.  But  the  mere  promulgation  or  the 
doctrine  led  to  innumerable  exertions  of  ex- 
ecutive authority — by  Cleveland  In  keeping 
Britain  out  of  Venezuela,  by  Theodore  Roose- 
▼elt  in  forestalling  European  Intervention  in 
Banto  Domingo,  by  Wilson  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Haiti. 

In  raising  and  paying  troops  and  in  sus- 
pending the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  Lincoln 
violated  the  Constitution.  In  issuing  his 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  he  expanded 
his  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  beyond 
the  military  field,  but  struck  a  terrlfflc  blow 
•t  the  military  power  of  the  enemy.  Ex- 
treme as  it  was,  this  was  a  well-warranted 
constitutional  action.  Had  he  gone  further 
and  abolished  slavery  In  States  that  did  not 
secede,  it  would  have  been  an  indefensible 
usurpation  of  power. 

Just  before  and  after  the  Civil  War,  Ex- 
ecutive power  was  almost  nonexistent,  but 


for  totally  different  reasons.  In  the  1850's. 
weak  Presidents  and  a  divided  majority  par- 
ty reduced  the  general  strength  of  Oovem- 
ment  to  a  suicidal  low.  After  the  Civil  War. 
a  Congress  driven  by  sectional  fanatics — the 
Northern  radicals— -overwhelmed  the  Execu- 
tive with  a  fury  which  Lincoln  bintself 
might  not  have  been  able  to  resist,  had  the 
assassin's  bullet  spared  him. 

We  often  talk  in  America  about  dictator- 
ships, thinking  of  the  danger  that  some 
strong  President  will  seize  absolute  control. 
Few  people  realize  that  we  had  a  virtual  dic- 
tatorship by  Congress  cfurlng  Reconstruction 
Days,  with  lasting  and  appalling  damage  In- 
filcted  upon  the  Nation. 

It  was  not  until  Theodore  Roosevelt  en- 
tered the  White  House  that  the  executive 
branch  regained  what  it  lost  after  Lincoln. 
His  personality  made  the  change.  Unable 
to  Influence  a  Congress  controlled  by  con- 
servative business  interests,  he  not  only  re- 
sorted to  his  own  executive  power  but  tried 
to  define  It  as  a  system.  He  called  himself 
the  steward  of  the  people.  He  claimed  that 
he  could  do  anything  for  the  public  welfare 
which  the  Constitution  did  not  forbid. 

T.  R.  "took  Panama"  by  fomenting  a  revo- 
lution In  Colombia,  thus  making  It  possible 
to  build  the  Panama  Canal.  He  roerced  the 
coal  barons  into  settling  a  strike  by  threat- 
ening to  send  troops  into  the  coal  fields — 
though  what  they  would  have  done  there 
was  left  a  little  vague.  When  the  Senate 
rejected  his  treaty  placing  American  cxistoms 
houses  in  Santo  Domingo,  he  set  them  up  by 
Executive  agreement  with  that  country  and 
kept  them  there  until  the  Senate  ratified  the 
agreement. 

nCPACT    or    CBAItOB 

Executive  expansion  under  Wilson  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  followed  a  different  pat- 
tern. The  United  States  was  projected  into 
world  affairs  during  two  world  wars  dtiring 
their  Presidencies.  At  the  same  time  the 
national  economy  grew  so  complicated  that 
vast  new  responsibilities  were  thrust  upon 
the  Federal  Government.  Faced  with  situa- 
tions too  complex  for  fixed  legal  patterns. 
Congress  was  compelled  to  make  huge  dele- 
gations of  power. 

The  power  given  to  Wilson  over  Indiutrial 
production,  the  powers  given  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  the  hundred  days  of  1933 — these 
represented  the  impact  of  a  changing  world 
more  than  they  did  the  strength  of  the  men, 
strong  thoiigh  they  were,  who  took  the  lead 
In  bringing  this  about.  The  Supreme  Court's 
resistance  to  the  NRA  and  the  AAA,  to  the 
Ouffey  Coal  Act,  etc.,  was  not  at  bottom  a 
protest  either  against  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress or  the  President.  It  was  a  last-ditch 
struggle  against  economic  and  social  change. 
The  failure  of  it  let  governmental  powers 
sweep  onward  in  both  fields. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  In  which  the  United 
States  is  more  Involved  in  world  affairs  than 
ever  before,  and  the  national  econon>y  is 
more  closely  tied  to  the  Federal  Government. 
This  produces  a  greater  need  lor  legislative 
responsibility  in  Congress,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  compels  a  wider  use  of  executive  power. 
Against  this  are  set  up  two  frustrations: 

Congress  is  unwilling  to  meet  Its  legisla- 
tive responsibilities.  This  throws  an  undue 
burden  onto  the  Executive  under  circum- 
stances In  which  action  is  difficult.  Presi- 
dent Truman  put  the  United  States  Into  war 
In  Korea,  but  called  It  a  police  action.  He 
cannot  base  his  Executive  actions  on  the 
war  power  without  changing  the  label,  and 
cannot  change  the  label  without  stamping  his 
prior  action  as  unconstitutional.  So,  when 
faced  with  the  need  for  action  which  might 
be  defended  as  within  his  war  powers,  ha 
acts,  but  uses  the  language  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Justify  his 
action.  That  leaves  the  crucial  question  still 
undecided — whether  the  action  to  which  It 
Is  applied  Is  executive  or  legislative  In  nature. 


American  history  demonstrates,  beyond 
dispute,  that  under  the  leadership  of  strong 
PresldenU  and  the  presstire  of  events,  the 
executive  power  will  be  exerted  to  Its  full 
extent.  But  nobody  has  yet  said  what  Is  and 
what  Is  not  executive  power. 


BritaiB  aad  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


or  MCW  TC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  6.  19S2 

Blrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  include  an  article  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Schumann  which  appeared  in 
the  European  Review  of  ApriL 

This  article  by  the  author  of  the  fa* 
mous  Schimiann  plan  shows  that  he 
views  with  alarm  the  ix)sitIon  that  Brit- 
ain is  taking  in  once  more  isolating  her- 
self from  the  European  Continent,  and 
its  affairs. 

Our  thinking  on  this  whole  subject  is 
British  controlled  and  it  Is  well  for  us 
now  and  then  to  listen  to  the  great  men 
on  the  continent  and  to  understand  that 
all  is  not  i>eace  and  harmony  as  between 
them  and  Britain,  and  that  her  present 
attitude  causes  them  grave  concern  and 
may  well  endanger  the  success  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact. 

The  article  follows: 

BarrAiK  amo  Ecaora 
(By  Maiu-lce  Schumann) 

France,  which  has  suffered  as  much  as 
any  nation  from  the  coofilcts  of  the  present 
century,  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  ths 
movement  for  European  unification,  oo 
terms  which  wUl  permit  a  democraUc  Ger- 
many to  play  lu  role  In  an  Integrated  Eu- 
rope, for  In  this  way  alone  can  the  threat  of 
revived  German  mllltarlam  .be  averted. 

The  major  Idea  which  the  Scbuman  plan 
Introduced  Is  that  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  should  take  a  step  toward  federa- 
tion, no  longer  by  painfully  slow  progress  In 
all  directions  at  once,  but  rather.  In  the 
words  of  M.  Robert  Schimian.  by  broad  prog- 
ress on  a  limited  but  decisive  front.  The 
object  In  thus  limiting  the  field  of  progress 
was  simple:  the  French  Government,  aware 
that  Great  Britain  could  not  participate  at 
the  present  time  In  a  European  federation, 
preferred  to  take  such  steps  forward  as 
would  not  preclude  Britain's  adhesion  at  a 
later  date,  rather  than  form  a  continental 
federation  In  which  It  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  Britain  a  satisfactory  position. 

The  French  nations  are  horrified  at  the 
thought  that  Britain  might  never  take  part 
in  Europe,  and  would  rather  abandon  the 
whole  Idea  of  federation  than  press  forward 
with  It  without  Britain's  participation. 
They  know  that  the  survival  of  democratic 
Europe  is  primarily  due  to  the  Battle  of 
Britain,  and  remember  the  time  when  the 
Gestapo  divided  their  nation  Into  two  sec- 
tions; the  pro-BritUh  section,  who  repeated. 
-Maj  the  British  win."  and  the  anU-Brltlah 
section  who  repeated.  "May  those  bloody 
British  win."  They  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment, so  often  used,  that  Britain  U  unable 
to  participate  In  Europe  because  of  her  wide- 
spread Interests  overseas,  but  are  not  com- 
pletely convinced  by  It,  knowing  that  Ger- 
many and  Italy  alone  among  the  major  Eu- 
ropean nations  have  no  colonial  empire.    Al- 
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thoogh.  too.  It  may  be  argosd  that  Britain's 
posttton  as  a  friendly  onlooker  at  a  continen- 
tal federation,  cooperating  with,  but  not 
participating  In,  the  union,  would  be  m  ef- 
fective, or  almost  as  effective,  as  If  shs  were 
a  full  member,  this  Is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facta.  An  outsider  cannot  aolve  a  ertels  by 
sudden  Intervention  at  the  last  moment;  tt 
is  by  constant  action,  exercised  from  within, 
that  problems  can  be  dealt  with  in  such  a 
way  that  the  crisis  does  not  arise. 

Britain's  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  Euro- 
pean army.  too.  has  come  as  a  great  shock  to 
Frenchmen,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
there  Is  ths  disappointment  ot  seeing  the 
ally  of  two  great  wars  now  appear  to  hold 
back — though  of  eoivse  they  know  that,  If 
sudden  danger  should  arise,  Britain  would 
once  more  be  at  their  side;  then  there  Is  the 
fear  that,  without  the  counterweight  of 
Britain  within  the  European  army,  the 
strength  of  a  revived  Germany  will  become, 
as  time  goes  on,  altogether  dlsproportlotuite; 
finally,  they  feel  that  a  great  act  of  soUdarlty 
between  Britain  and  France  at  this  moment 
would  have  an  Invaluable  effect  on  Ameri- 
can public  cplnlon,  which,  even  now,  tends 
to  regard  the  dUBcultlee  of  France  In  Indo- 
china, and  of  Britain  In  Malaya,  as  purely 
domestic  dlattirbanoes.  directed  against  the 
representatives  o€  outworn  nineteenth-cen- 
tury colonialism. 

Were  otir  countries,  bowerer,  to  make  com- 
mon ctmae  ot  their  troubles.  H  could  not 
faU  to  be  recognised  that  these  are  merely 
other.  less  open,  manlfeststlons  of  the  Oom- 
munlst  drive  to  control  Asia.  From  ths 
point  of  view  of  mere  self-interest.  Tnne% 
might  well  retire  from  Indochina  tomorrow; 
but  she  knows  that  the  victory  at  Ho  CM- 
Minh  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  pres- 
tige of  democracy,  and  that,  if  Indochina 
were  to  fall.  Slam  and  Burma,  too,  would  be 
easy  vtctlms.  In  such  s  case,  the  position 
of  Malaya,  with  Its  vital  raw  materials,  would 
become  even  more  difficult  than  now.  and 
nUgbt  wen  prove  untenable.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood once  and  for  all  and  everywhere 
that  Britain  and  France,  which  have  be- 
stowed on  their  former  possessions  the  most 
liberal  constitutions  possible.  Intend  to  see 
to  It  that  the  millions  of  human  beings  who 
have  put  their  faith  In  them  do  not  fan 
victims  to  such  a  bargain.  Their  countries, 
as  well  as  Europe  and  America,  must  be  kept 
safe  for  democracy.  Any  weakening  of  the 
position  in  the  countries  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  would  also  serl- 
oxisly  threaten  the  solidity  of  Europe,  bene* 
of  the  whole  Atlantic  Alllanoe,  including  tba 
tmtted  SUtes. 

These  are  but  a  fsw  of  ths  many  and  ur- 
gent reasons  why  It  is  sssentUl  that  Britain 
should  not  content  herself  with  the  role  of 
friendly  ouUlder  toward  Europe,  but  should 
fxilfill  her  appointed  desUny  as  leader 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  old  world. 
The  time  has  come  when  a  great  gesture 
on  her  part  Is  essential:  falliire  to  make  It 
will  be  a  betrayal  of  herself  and  all  her 
allies. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MXW  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPREBENTATTVES 

1^  Tuesday,  AprU  B.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tmder  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rxcosb 
an  article  by  Grace  L.  H.  Brosseau,  past 
president  general  of  the  Daughters  at 


the  American  Revolution,  entitled  "Jour- 
ney Into  Chaos."  This  is  an  excellent 
presentation  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  the  Nation.  We 
are  gradually  being  taken  over  by  this 
intemational  organization  known  as 
X7NBSCO  to  put  our  minds  in  chains: 

Someone  once  said.  "The  world  Is  too 
much  with  us."  snd  retention  of  the  mem- 
ory of  the  long  ago  Is  that  the  weary  man 
who  uttered  those  words  betook  himself  to 
the  woods,  built  •  bouse  and  lived  alone 
with  nature,  perhaps  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
At  thst  remote  time  such  a  theory  was 
tncomprebenslble  to  youth  for  the  world 
was  s  Joyous  place  In  which  to  Uve.  Each 
morning's  awakening  brought  happy  expec- 
tancies and  the  chances  were  10  to  1  that 
by  nlghtfan  some,  at  least,  were  on  their 
way  to  realization.  Tes,  it  was  wonderful 
to  be  alive,  to  take  the  UxAn  within  reach 
and  to  build  for  the  future  that  lay  ahead 
with  unlimited  possibilities. 

Today  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  world 
being  too  much  with  us.  It  Is  right  on  top 
of  tis.  riding  our  sagging  shoulders,  crush- 
ing initiative,  confusing  our  thinking,  rob- 
bing our  pockets  and  shackling  the  feet  <A 
progress,  ^nd  how  did  this  come  about? 
The  answet-  may  be  found  in  the  slow  but 
sure  encroachments  upon  our  liberties — the 
"Inevitability  of  gradualneas."  as  a  wise 
Frenchman  once  phrased  It. 

We  Americans  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon 
unpleasant  subjects;  we  do  not  like  to  hear 
too  much  of  the  truth,  nor  are  we  willing 
to  believe  half  of  what  we  hear,  even  If  we 
take  the  trouble  to  listen,  which  we  dont 
do  too  readily:  and  we  accept  packaged 
thinking  rather  than  delve  Into  facts  on  our 
own  time. 

That  Is  not  altogether  our  fault.  Our 
ways  of  gracious  living  and  our  freedom  from 
restraints  have  given  ua  a  certain  amount 
of  security  that  has  made  xu  oblivious  to  the 
■  termites  who  have  worked  unceasingly  at  the 
foundation  of  our  supposedly  indestructible 
itructure. 

And  so  under  the  waving  banner  of  peace 
forever  more,  organizations  sprang  into  being 
and  a  large  segment  of  our  people  fell  un- 
wltUngly  Into  the  web  of  Internationalism 
which  had  so  craftUy  and  cleverly  been 
woven  about  our  lives.  Powers,  not  granted 
by  the  mandate  of  the  people,  but  asetuned 
by  leaders,  tiave  led  us  into  devious  paths 
and  wllly-nllly  we  have  had  to  goose-step. 

A  quip  has  recently  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  metropolitan  newspapers— the  autbor- 
shlp  uncredlted  and  often  disputed,  but 
which  may  well  find  a  place  in  our  reason- 
ing—"Here  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  comes 
God."  Perhaps  the  wag  who  wrote  It 
thought  he  was  being  fimny.  Many,  no 
doubt,  regard  It  as  Irreverent,  but  neverthe- 
less therein  lies  a  nubbin  of  truth  which 
defines  some  of  the  evils  of  ova  times. 

The  assun^>tlon  of  responsibility  has 
grown  to  mean  control.  The  wise  and  far- 
vlaioned  patriots  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  foresaw  that  very  pos- 
sibility and  raised  barriers  which  they  be- 
lieved would  definitely  salegiiard  the  llber- 
tlea  and  the  functions  of  the  American 
people. 

Living  as  they  did  within  the  limited  area 
at  their  operations,  what  they  oould  not  vis- 
ualize was  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
United  States  in  less  than  200  years.  Nor 
did  they  anticipate  the  great  Infiux  of  foreign 
peoples  who  would  luring  to  these  shores 
alien  Idecaogiea  which  would  weaken  the 
foundations  of  constitutional  government. 
They  did  not  dream  tiiat  the  strong  admoni- 
tion against  forming  entangling  ^nivn^^fg 
would  In  time  be  so  completely  forgotten. 

Great  indignation  was  expressed  when 
VIshlnsky  remarked  In  Paris  not  long  ago 
that  he  laughed  all  night  over  some  at  tba 
prooedurss    in    ths    Security    Council.    No 


wonder  he  laughed,  for  we  have  given  him 
and  his  countrymen  plenty  at  reasons  for 
mirth — ^reasons  that  are  all  too  obvious. 

When  the  Uxilted  Nations  came  into  being. 
hopt  tot  the  attainment  of  world  peace  spl- 
raled  to  great  heights  for  we  were  sick  and 
tired  at  war  and  resentful  of  the  cruel  sacri- 
fices of  human  life.  The  present  conflict 
had  not  than  been  foisted  upon  us  and  we 
had  yet  to  svifler  the  humlllaUon  of  having 
our  American  boys  fighting  in  Korea  (and  for 
what?)  under  the  banner  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Now  we  are  finding  within  the  framework 
ct  that  body  a  network  of  what  the  parent 
organization  blithely  terms  "specialised 
agencies,"  which  are  attempting  to  chart 
rigid  patterns  for  our  lives. 

Pause  for  a  moment  and  take  a  brief  glance 
at  the  Genocide  Treaty  which  is  now  before 
the  United  States  Senate  for  conaideratlon. 
Heaven  help  us  if  it  Is  ratified,  for  It  contains 
many  frightful  Implications.  For  Instance, 
any  man  or  woman,  who  now  walks  In  free- 
dom und^  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag  could  be  haled  before  any  foreign  court, 
tried  and  sentenced  for  soms  alleged  mis- 
demeanor, and  our  Government  could  do 
nothing  about  it. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Righta,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
United  Nations,  has  not  one  but  many  jokers 
In  ths  pack.  One  analyst  has  dubbed  it  an 
"international  FEPC."  One  excerpt  here 
quoted  Is  intriguing: 

"Everyone,  as  a .  member  of  society,  has 
the  right  to  social  security  and  Is  entitled 
to  realization,  tlxrough  national  effort  ^m 
International  cooperation  and  within  the 
resources  of  each  state,  of  the  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  rights  Indispensable  for 
his  dignity  and  the  free  development  of  his 
personality." 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  dignity  and 
the  development  ot  personality  might  well 
be  left  to  the  individual,  for,  after  all,  we 
do  like  to  choose  our  own  line  at  behavior, 
be  it  good  or  bad.  And  If  some  people  prefer 
to  read  exciting  mystery  stories  and  the 
comics  Instead  of  highly  intellectiial  tomes, 
that  is  their  business.  But  If  through  na- 
tional and  International  cooperation  (note 
those  two  last  words),  some  are  going  to  be 
relieved  of  \he  necessity  of  earning  a  living, 
who  is  going  to  pick  up  the  tab?  A  certain 
level  would  have  to  be  established  for  all 
and  sundry;  hence,  the  natural  query  Is, 
Would  the  Improvident  be  pulled  up  to  that 
line  ot  demarcation  or  would  the  provident 
be  dragged  down  to  meet  it?  That  may 
sound  comi^lcated  but  It  contains  food  for 
serious  thought  and  more.  Incidentally,  than 
the  authors  of  that  altruistic  pronouncement 
ever  gsve  It. 

Not  the  least  of  these  spedsllzed  agencies 
is  UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization)  which. 
Judging  by  lU  exhaustive  publications,  has 
apparently  taken  over  complete  control  of 
the  iinlverse. 

What  greatly  affects  the  United  States  ars 
the  elaborate  plans  for  supervising  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  That  right  has  al- 
ways belonged- to  the  parents  but  apparently 
they  are  Judged  as  Incompetent  and.  if  it  Is 
discovered  that  the-  home  training  has  re- 
sulted in  loyalty  to  and  love  for  this  country, 
then  according  to  the  bleeding  hearta  in 
UNESCO,  that  sophistry  must  be  countered 
by  the  teachers  who  will  be  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated and  whose  tasks  have  already 
been  outlined. 

The  Instructions  are  specific.  Here  Is  one 
of  the  many  redolent  phrases:  "Training 
must  begin  tn  kindergarten  or  Infant  schools 
and  thus  develop  on  through  the  processes 
ot  learning  world  understanding."  Naturally 
the  ultimate  goal  Is  world  government. 

Tbm  poor  Uttle  babies  would  be  deprived 
at  Isanung,  as  did  their  elders,  ot  the  fowMl- 
Ing  ot  tills  coimtry.  tbs  sstsbUehmeat  at  tlte 
best  government  on  eartt  and  tb*  pr«cio«M 
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freedoms  attached  thereto.  Never  must  they 
be  allowed  to  revel  in  the  fascinating  love 
Btory  of  PrisciUa  and  John  Alden.  That 
would  b«  too  un-cultixral  and  stupid;  na- 
tionalistic parents  must  be  prevented  from 
encouraging  the  reading  of  such  trash,  for 
one  of  the  brilliant  purposes  is  to  "oombat 
family  attitudes  that  favor  jingoism." 

One  of  the  first  things  the  foxmdlng 
fathers  did  was  to  establish  schools  and  col- 
leges, for  they  were  determined  that  their 
children  should  be  well  educated  and 
equipped  to  assume  the  tasks  of  government 
when  necessary.  It  was  rugged  going  for 
that  was  during  the  colonial  era  and  the 
Revolution  and  other  dUScuItles  stymied  the 
efforts,  but  they  persisted  and  some  of  our 
finest  institutions  of  learning  still  stand  and 
serve  as  monuments  to  those  stanch 
patriots. 

That  being  the  case,  should  we  not  feel 
Justified  in  believing  that  our  educational 
system  is  quite  adequate  and  that  we  do  not 
need  the  sort  of  help  that  UKESCO  offers? 
Some  of  us  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  feel 
that  we  want  oxir  children  to  be  good  Ameri- 
can citizens  first.  Later  if  they  want  to  go 
off  on  a  tangent  and  try  to  save  the  world, 
that  is  their  misfortxine,  but  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  prefer  to  stay  right  here 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportimities  this 
country  has  to  offer. 

We  Americans,  who  have  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  know  that  somewhere  along 
the  downward  path  we  shall  meet  our  sunset, 
must  face  this  chaotic  world  with  some  de- 
gree of  equanimity  for  ourselves,  but  If  from 
the  crest  we  can  look  backward  upon  those 
who  are  following  in  our  footsteps  and  be 
assured  that  they  are  as  Joyotis,  free,  and  un- 
fettered as  we  once  were,  we  shall  then — 
and  then  only — ^feel  that  we  have  not  lived 
In  vain. 


Legal  Problems  InrolTed  With  Respect  to 
McGuire  Fair-Trade  BUI,  H.  R.  5767, 
ud  Keof  k  BUI,  H.  R.  6925 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nrw  Jtaarr 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRJBSENTATIVKa 

Tuesday.  May  6, 1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  doubt  or  confusion  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  reference  to  the  purpKJse 
and  effect  of  the  McGuire  fair-trade  bill, 
H.  R.  5767,  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  the  Keogh  bill, 
H.  R.  6925.  relating  to  the  same  subject. 
In  an  effort  to  bring  some  clarity  to  the 
subject,  I  herewith  submit  the  follow- 
ing subject  matter  in  question-and- 
answer  form : 

Question  1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
McGuire  bill? 

Answer.  The  purpose  of  the  McGuire  bill  la 
to  permit  the  application  and  enforcement 
of  State  fair-trade  laws  in  their  entirety 
with  respect  to  interstate  transactions.  In 
oo  doing,  the  bill  seeks  to  remove  several 
actual  and  potential  obstacles  to  such  com- 
plete application  and  enforcement: 

I.  With  respect  to  the  nonslgner  clauses 
of  the  State  fair-trade  laws,  the  McGuire 
•bill  seeks  to  remove  the  obstacle  raised  by 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  In  the  Schwegmann  case 
to  the  effect  that  enforcement  of  State  fair- 
trade  laws  in  Interstate  commerce  with  re- 
spect to  nonsigners  constitutes  a  violation 
ot  the  Federta  antitr\ist  laws. 


n.  with  respect  to  retail  transactions 
which  croM  Bute  lines,  the  McGuire  bill 
seeks  to  remove  the  obstacle  raised  by  a 
covirt  of  appeals  in  the  Wentllng  ease 
through  its  holding  that  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair  Trade  Act  should  be  construed 
narrowly  so  that  It  will  not  apply  to  retail 
transactions  by  a  nonslgner  wliich  croes 
Pennsylvania  borders  (the  court's  reasoning 
seems  to  apply  equally  to  fair-trade  laws  of 
other  States). 

ni.  With  respect  to  "stipulated"  prices  (as 
distinct  from  "mlnimimi"  prices) .  the  Mc- 
Guire blU  seeks  to  remove  a  possible  obetacle 
(which  has  not  as  yet  been  raised  by  any 
cart)  that  the  MUler-Tydlngs  Act  might 
not  exempt  contracts  preecribing  "stipu- 
lated" prices. 

IV.  With  respect  to  agreements  requiring 
a  vendee  to  enter  into  resale  price  mainte- 
nance contracts,  the  McGuire  bUl  seeks  to 
remove  the  possible  obstacle  (not  as  yet 
raised  by  any  Federal  court)  that  the  Miller- 
Tydings  Act  does  not  exempt  such  agree- 
ments. 

Question  2.  How  do  the  State  fair-trade 
laws  affect  nonsigners? 

Answer.  They  provide  that  wUlfully  and 
knowingly  advertising,  offering  for  sale,  or 
selling  any  fair-trade  commodity  at  less  thtm 
the  price  prescribed  in  a  fair-trade  contract 
is  unfair  competition,  and  subjects  the  ad- 
vertiser, offerer,  or  seller  (even  though  he  is 
not  a  party  to  the  fair-trade  contract)  to 
suit  by  any  person  damaged  by  the  adver- 
tisement, offer,  or  sale.  This  means  a  manu- 
facturer who  has  signed  a  fair-trade  con- 
tract with  one  retailer  can,  by  giving  other 
retailers  notice  of  the  contract,  prevent  them 
from  selling  below  the  fair-trade  price. 

Questions.  What  Is  the  MUler-Tydlngs 
Act? 

Answer.  The  MUler-Tydlngs  Act  Is  an 
amendment  to  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  law.  The  amendment  exempts  in- 
terstate vertical  price  maintenance  agree- 
ments from  the  Sherman  Antitrvist  Act  and  • 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  in  thoee 
States  which  have  enacted  Fair  Trade  laws. 

The  MUler-Tydlngs  Act  was  enacted  on 
Augiut  17,  1937.  Congress  passed  the  MlUer- 
Tydings  Act  as  an  amendment  to  a  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriation  bUl.  BUla  con- 
taining substantially  the  same  provisions, 
however,  had  previously  been  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

4.  The  Schwegmann  case  (Schwegmann 
Bros.  V.  Calvert  Corp.  (341  U.  8.  384,  May  21, 
1951)). 

Question  4(a),  What  Is  the  problem  raised 
by  the  Schwegmann  case? 

Answer.  In  the  Schwegmann  case.  Cal- 
vert, having  entered  into  resale  price  main- 
tenance contracts  with  a  number  of  Louisi- 
ana retaUers.  sued  to  enjoin  Schwegmann, 
who  had  not  signed  such  a  contract,  from 
selling  Calvert  products  at  retail  In  Louisi- 
ana at  less  than  the  price  stipulated  in  the 
contracts.  The  Court  (3  Justices  dissenting) 
foimd  that  this  was  an  interstate  price-fix- 
ing scheme  which  violated  the  Sherman  Act. 
Although  resale  price  maintenance  con- 
tracts are  lawful  in  Louisiana  and  although 
the  Louisiana  Fair  Trade  law  has  a  non- 
slgner clause,  the  Court  held  that  the  Miller- 
Tydings  Act  applied  only  with  respect  to 
contracts  authorized  by  State  law,  and  did 
not  permit  the  nonslgner  clause  of  the  State 
law  to  apply  in  this  situation. 

Question  4  (b).  What  does  the  McOuire 
bUl  do  about  this  problem? 

Answer.  The  bill  provides  that  nothing  In 
any  of  the  Federal  antitrust  acts  shall  pre- 
vent the  exercise  or  enforcement  of  any  right 
or  right  of  action  created  by  the  nonslgner 
provision  of  any  State  law. 

Question  4  (c).  Can  this  be  done  under 
the  Constitution? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  Supreme  Court  in  an 
earlier  case  (Old  Dearborn  Co.  v.  Seagram 
Corp.,  290  U.  8.  183)  held  that  the  ncmsigner 


provisions  contained  in  fair-tarade  statutae 
are  constitutional.  Furthermore,  the  Court 
In  the  Schwegmann  case  did  not  say  that 
Congreas  could  not  permit  the  nonslgner  pro- 
visions of  State  fair-trade  laws  to  apply  to 
Interstate  transactions;  it  merely  said  that 
Congress  did  not  Intend  to  do  so  in  r^^^m 
the  MiUer-Tydlnffs  Act.  The  majority  opin- 
ion apparently  assumes  Congress  has  power 
to  accomplish  this  result  if  it  wtahee  to  do  so, 

5.  The  WentUng  case  (Sunbeam  Corp.  v. 
Wentling  (186  F.  (3d)  903.  Dec.  8.  1950)). 

QuesUon  S  (a) .  What  Is  the  problem  raised 
by  the  Wentling  case? 

Answer  In  the  Wentling  case  the  Court 
held  that  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  Trade 
Act  should  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  sales 
by  a  Pennsylvania  retailer  (who  was  a  non- 
signer)  to  consumers  in  other  States  or  to 
advertisemenU  In  publications  published  in 
other  States,  because,  so  construed,  the  Penn- 
sylvania statute  might  be  considered  a  bur- 
den upon  Interstate  conunerce  and  might, 
therefore,  have  to  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Question  S  (b).  What  does  the  McOuire 
blU  do  about  this  problem? 

Answer.  The  McGuire  bUl  provldee  that  the 
application  of  State  fair-trade  lava  shall  not 
constitute  a  burden  upon  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

Question  5  (c).  Does  this  provision  Ui  the 
McGuire  bill  sssure  that  Bute  fair-trade 
laws  will  apply  to  all  interstate  retail  trans- 
actions? 

Answer.  No:  it  does  not.  Congress  can- 
not amend  State  laws.  However.  In  tlM 
light  of  the  congressional  declaration  con- 
tained in  the  McGuire  biU.  the  courts  may 
be  willing  to  give  a  broader  interpretation 
to  State  fair-trade  laws.  In  the  Wentling 
case,  only  fear  of  burdening  Interstate  com- 
merce appears  to  have  kept  that  court  from 
making  the  Pennsylvania  law  applicable  to 
retaU  transactions  which  cross  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  lines.  Congress  could  enact  a 
Federal  fair-trade  act  but  for  reasons  set 
forth  below  under  question  fl.  the  McGuire 
bill  purposely  refrains  from  so  doing. 

6.  Enactment  of  Federal  policy  (as  op- 
posed to  enabling  legUlaUon). 

QuesUon  8  (a).  Does  the  McOviire  blU 
contain  a  Federal  prohibition  against  seUlng 
below  fair-trade  prices? 

Answer.  No:  it  does  not.  It  merely  par- 
mlto  the  States  (and  45  States  have  fair- 
trade  acts)  to  apply  and  enforce  their  fair- 
trade  laws.  Many,  if  not  most,  retail  trans- 
actions are  intrastate  transactions,  and  the 
States  should  be  permitted  if  they  so  desire, 
to  apply  their  fair-trade  poUcy  to  such  trans- 
actions. 

Question  6  (b).  CoxUd  Congress  enact  a 
Federal  fair-trade  act  to  prohibit  sales 
below  fair-trade  prices  In  InterstaU  com- 
merce? 

Answer.  Tes;  Congrsss  cotild  do  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  legislation  was  intro- 
duced and  considered  during  the  Sixty- 
ninth  Congress.  The  Keogh  bill,  whUe  still 
permitting  application  and  enforcement  of 
State  fair-trade  laws,  woiild  create  Federal 
causes  of  action  and  defenses  in  case  of 
sales  below  fair-trade  prices  in  interstate 
commerce.  (For  details,  see  below,  the  com- 
(Muison  between  the  Keogh  and  McOuire 
bUls.) 

Question  8  (c).  Are  there  Federal  laws 
which  are  directed  toward  loss-leader  selling 
and  other  methods  of  predatory  price  cut- 
ting? 

Answer.  Tee;  the  Federal  antltrxut  Uwa 
make  predatory  price  cutting  Illegal  in  inter- 
state commerce  where  such  price  cutting  la 
engaged  in  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
competition  or  establishing  a  monopoly.  U 
no  such  purpose  can  be  shown,  or  if  it  is  done 
In  intrastate  commerce,  predatory  price  cut- 
ting Is  not  Illegal  as  a  matter  of  Federal  law. 
However.  H.  R.  6986  (Mr.  Cnxrs)  would  pro- 
hibit loss-leader  selllAg  per  se  In  interstate 
commerce. 
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Question  7.  What  are  the  principal  dilTer- 
ences  between  the  McGuire  bill  and  the 
Keogh  bill? 

Answer.  (1)  The  Keogh  blU  createe  a  Fed- 
eral  cause  of  action  against  retailers  (re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  signers  or  non- 
slgnm)  who  sell  below  fair-trade  prices 
aeroes  State  lines  from  a  Bute  which  has  a 
fair-trade  law  to  a  State  which  likewise  has 
a  fair-trade  law.  No  cause  of  action  would 
exist  in  cases  where  the  sale  originates  from 
a  State  which  does  not  have  a  fair-trade  law 
or  is  directed  to  or  completed  in  such  a 
8Ute.  The  McOuire  bin  does  not  create  a 
Federal  cause  of  action  but  merely  states 
that  the  application  of  SUte  fair-trade  acts 
to  reuil  transactions  which  cross  State  lines 
a^l  not  constltuU  a  burden  on  interstate 
flMnmerce. 

(2)  The  Keogh  bill  also  creates  a  Federal 
defense  in  actions  to  malnUin  fair-trade 
prices.  It  would  be  a  complete  defense  In 
any  such  action  (under  a  State  fair-trade 
law  or  in  any  action  aimed  at  prosecuting 
the  new  cause  of  action  created  by  the  Keogh 
bUl)  to  show  that  the  owner  of  the  trade 
mark,  brand,  or  name  failed  to  make  reason- 
able  efforts  to  insure  compliance  by  those 
In  compeUtlon  with  the  defendant  in  such 
action. 

(S>  The  McOuire  bill.  like  the  Miller- 
Tydtngs  Act  and  most  SUte  fair-trade  laws 
permits  resale  price  maintenance  for  com- 
modities bearing  the  trademark,  brand,  or 
name  of  the  producer  or  dUtributor.  The 
Keogh  bill  permlU  resale  price  maintenance 
only  for  commodities  bearing  the  trade- 
mark, brand,  or  name  of  the  producer. 

(4)  Most  State  fair-trade  laws  suthorize 
agreements  which  require  the  buyer  to  enter 
Into  resale  price  maintenance  contracts  with 
persons  to  whom  he  reseUs.  The  MUler- 
Tydlngs  Act  does  not  speciflcally  exempt  such 
agreemenu  from  the  Federal  antitrust  laws, 
although  it  may  do  so  by  implication.  The 
McGuire  blU  removes  any  doubt  on  this 
question  by  speciflcally  exempting  such 
agreements  from  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
Keogh  bill  apparently  reaches  the  opposite 
result:  It  seems  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  only  contracu  to  which  the 
owner  of  the  trademark,  brand,  or  n»t«^  i^  « 
party.  This  provision,  combined  with  the 
provision  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3),  ap- 
parently means  that  only  contracu  to  which 
the  producer  U  a  party  are  exempt. 

(6)  The  McGuire  blU  specifically  permlU 
application  of  SUto  fair-trade  acts  which 
authorize  contracu  prescribing  stipulated 
prices.  (Several  State  fair-trade  acu  use 
tbe  term  stipulated  price.)  The  Keogh  bill 
does  not  exempt  contracu  prescribing  stipu- 
lated prices  from  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 
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Monetarj  Reform  or  ReTolntkw? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  nuHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6, 1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  economic 
stability,  here  or  elsewhere,  until  we 
adopt  a  sound  monetary  system  which 
will  maintain  and  protect  the  solvency 
and  Integrity  of  the  peoples'  money,  and 
guarantee  the  redeemability  of  paper 
currency  at  face  value,  on  demand.  For 
unless  money  is  sound,  honest,  and  de- 
pendable, nothing  can  he  sound,  honest, 
or  dependable. 

Because  we  have  ignored  these  simple 
economic  truths,  we  have  permitted  a 
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gang  of  international  racketeers  to  foist 
on  us  the  ruinous  Laskl-Keynes-Mandst 
formula  of  a  so-called  managed  cur- 
rency which  Is  draining  away  our  wealth, 
destroying  our  domestic  economy,  and 
rushing  us  at  breakneck  speed  into  a  sit- 
uation worse  than  war — total  economic 
collapse. 

An  economic  collapse  now  would  be  10 
times  as  disastrous  as  that  of  1929  be- 
cause we  have  10  times  as  far  to  fall. 
It  would  mean  imbrldled  anarchy 
throughout  the  world,  the  breakdown  of 
civilization,  and  a  throwback  to  the  dark 
ages. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  most  thought  provoking  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  by  one  of  the  world's 
great  monetary  authorities.  J.  E.  Hollo- 
way,  of  South  Africa,  who  was  a  codele- 
gate  to  the  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Conference  at  Bretton  Woods 
in  1944;  Alternate  Governor  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  in  1948;  and  is  now  an 
alternate  governor  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  The  article  which  fol- 
lows appeared  in  Optima,  a  quarterly 
review  published  by  Anglo  American 
Corp.  of  South  Africa: 

MOKRAST     RxroHM     OB    RXVOLDTIOM? 

(By  J.  E.  HoUoway,  D.  Sc.,  Alternate  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Monetary  Fund) 

The  theory  of  real  or  honest  money  Is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  It  postuUtes  simply  that 
the  value  of  the  material  of  which  a  given 
unit  of  money  (say  £1  or  $1)  is  made  must 
be  exactly  equal  to  the  nominal  value  of 
that  unit.  Therefore  £i  must  contain  exactly 
£1  worth  of  monetary  material. 

It  follows  from  this  definition  that  gold 
la  not  the  only  material  of  which  honest 
money  can  be  made.  For  centuries  this  role 
was  pUyed  by  silver.  As,  however,  the  ma- 
terial of  which  money  Is  made  is  Itself  sub- 
ject to  chanijes  in  value,  and  gold — provided 
It  is  allowed  to  influence  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, an  essentUl  qualification — ^is  more 
stable  in  value  over  both  short  and  long 
periods  than  anything  else  known,  gold  U 
far  and  away  the  best  material  for  honest 
money. 

It  also  follows  that ^pa per  possesses  hard- 
ly any  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  honest 
money.  I  am  not  here  referring  to  paper  as 
representative  money  or  money  of  account — 
of  that  more  later.  Paper  money  by  itself, 
possessing  value  simply  by  Cktvenunent 
ukase,  gives  the  public,  who  have  to  store 
their  savings  in  it,  no  protection  whatever. 
There  is  hardly  a  case  on  record  where  paper 
money,  other  than  representative  paper 
money,  has  not  depreciated  in  course  of  time. 
In  other  words,  inconvertible  paper  money 
Is  the  worst  and  most  dishonest  money. 

MONZT  or  wo  Aocotmr 

If  paper  is  used  as  representative  money — 
that  is,  as  representing  real  or  honest 
money — it  should  be  interchangeable  at  the 
will  of  lU  holder  Into  real  money.  If  this 
condition  is  present,  paper  money  can  serve 
very  well  as  money  of  account.  It  has 
cerUln  definite  advantages,  provided  this 
safeguard  is  present.  Once  this  safeguard  is 
removed  and  the  money  of  account  usurps 
the  role  of  real  money,  it  quickly  becomes 
money  of  less  and  less  account,  until  it 
finally  becomes  money  of  no  account. 

This  process  U  taking  place  before  our 
eyes  today.  The  public  call  It  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  public  can  see  from  week 
to  week  the  process  of  money  of  accoiwt  be- 
coming money  of  less  account.  Yet  it  does 
nothing  about  It.  AU  over  the  world  goods 
and  services  are  being  taken  away  from  theU' 
subJecU  by  govemmenU  in  return  for  such 
unhonored    promises    tp    pay— lOU'*— and 


the  public  tamely  submit.  In  a  time  when 
men  knew  what  it  was  to  be  free,  ictng 
Charles'  head  fell  for  lees. 

It  is  enlightening  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  nations  came  to  accept  tamely  the 
most  colossal  fraud  of  all  time. 

It  was  not  entirely  through  ignwance'— > 
one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  enslave- 
ment— ^that  mankind  deteriorated  to  this 
position.  Nor  is  It  due  to  local  causes.  The 
phenomenon  is  of  world-wide  occtirrence. 
Our  fathers  experienced  the  beneflU  of  hon- 
est money  and  insisted  on  having  it.  The 
present  generation  have  hardly  known  hon- 
est money.  In  their  case.  Ignorance  is  somo 
excuse. 

But  what  happened  to  the  intervening 
generation — the  generation  which  com- 
menced to  take  notice  of  public  affairs  when 
the  First  World  War  broke  out,  and  grad- 
ually receded  into  the  background  when  the 
Second  World  War  ended? 

UfCOKVEaTZBLX  PAPXK  IIOIVET  XOSHONCST 

That  generation  had  grown  up  under  a 
regime  of  honest  money.  They  knew  that 
it  simplified  and  fructified  all  wealth-produc- 
ing processes,  that  It  made  mankind  better 
off  because  It  made  man's  activities  more 
economical — gave  him  more  of  goods  and 
services  and  enJoymenU  and  leisure — for  the 
expenditure  of  a  given  quantity  of  physical 
and  nervous  energy.  That  generation  had 
known  that  dishonesty  spread  out  over  a 
wide  field  is  an  antleconomic  force.  They 
had  even  brought  up  on  the  a-moral  maxim: 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  They  knew  that 
Inconvertible  paper  money  was  dishonest; 
that  it  dulled  the  edge  of  husbandry;  that  it 
always  depreciated;  that  it  had  always  been 
the  source  of  social  upheaval.  They  saw  in 
a  short  period  the  once  proud  German  mark 
disappear  into  thin  air;  the  franc,  the  lira, 
and  many  others  depreciate  to  a  shadow  of 
their  former  selves.  And  yet  It  was  this  gen- 
eration which  took  refuge  in  universal  in- 
convertibility. 

The  explanation  of  this  paradox  lies  in  the 
changes  in  the  method  of  waging  war. 

The  wars,  even  the  great  wars,  of  past  ages 
were  fought  with  armies  of  "champions.* 
The  bulk  of  the  population  sUyed  at  borne. 
"Business  as  UEual"  was  not  only  the  motto: 
it  was  the  fact.  A  small  army  of  "cham- 
pions" was  sent  out  to  fight  the  cause  of  the 
nation  when  it  became  involved  in  a  war. 
Armies  of  volunteers,  supplemented  from 
time  to  time  by  mercenaries  and  by  press- 
gang  methods,  supplied  all  the  manpower 
that  was  needed.  The  productive  activities 
went  on  with  Uttle  disturbance,  except  la 
the  actual  and  usually  limited  area  of  active 
operations.  Generally  speaking,  a  country 
at  war  could  largely  provide  the  sinews  of 
war  by  the  continued  operaUon  of  iU  normal 
productive  activities.  This  position  contin- 
ued up  to  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War. 

IfONXTAaT   MXCHAinsiC   CHANGKD   BT   ICOOIUr 
WAB8 

The  War  Between  the  States  in  North 
America  was  the  beginning  of  modern  war, 
war  between  citizen  armies,  war  on  a  scale 
that  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  without 
Introducing  violent  changes  into  the  pro- 
ductive activities  of  the  belUgerenU.  The 
famous  order  given  by  General  Sherman  that 
his  army  should  "forage  Uberally  on  the 
country"  presaged  a  vast  new  development. 
It  is  true  that  Sherman  used  this  order  about 
the  country  of  his  enemies.  Modern  armies, 
however,  "forage  liberally,"  and  have  no  op- 
tion but  to  forage  liberally  on  the  productive 
activities  of  their  own  coiuitrles.  The  vast 
Increase  In  destructlveness  of  modern  weap- 
ons of  war  and  the  vast  cost  of  producing 
them  have  changed  the  entire  economic 
etructiuv  of  the^  world.  An  attempt  wiU  be 
made  in  later  paragraphs  to  show  the  effect 
Of  this  on  the  very  efficient  and  finely  de- 
veloped monetary  mechanism  fashioned  by 
our  fathers  and  destroyed  by  us. 
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tbe  Pmt  Werid  War  teak*  oat» 
Attain,  vnllke  contlnentel  belUgeraita,  was 
■tUl  obeeaseo  by  the  idea  that  tb«  war  could 
b*  fought  with  an  wnmy  of  champions. 
*3aslneaB  as  usual"  waa  the  motto.  "Wa 
ahall  get  enough  volunteers  to  man  the  fight- 
ing forces"  was  the  popular  ballef  and  slogan 
of  the  politicians. 

Bj  1016  It  was  clear  that  neither  the  motto 
nor  the  slogan  fitted  the  facts.  Couacrlp- 
tlon  was  Introduced  even  in  the  country  that 
had.  up  to  then,  taken  keen  pride  in  being 
the  land  of  the  free. 

Inexorable  necessity  had  created  a  situa- 
tion that  every  Briton  2  years  earlier  would 
have  regarded  as  impossible.  What  neither 
governments  nor  the  public — ^whether  in 
Britain  or  on  the  Continent — nor  even  tha 
vast  majority  of  thinkers  had  yet  seen,  was 
that  the  new  conditions  had  shattered  not 
only  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  would  volunteer  to  fight, 
but  also  the  relationships  of  citizens  with 
each  other  In  regard  to  personal  property. 

It  seems  curious  today  that  the  idea  ever 
took  foot  that  It  waa  proper  to  conscript  a 
man's  person,  his  very  life,  for  the  defense  of 
the  state,  but  that  it  was  Improper  to  con- 
script tbe  material  means  with  which  he 
defended  the  state. 

The  conscript  soldier  of  the  Plrst  World 
War  therefore  gave  his  personal  services  in 
defense  of  his  country,  frequently  passing 
tnrough  bell  In  doing  so.  and  in  millions  of 
cases,  paying  the  supreme  penalty.  And 
mostly  he  did  this  for  less  pay  than  be  woTild 
have  received  if  he  had  not  been  conscripted. 

To  supply  the  weapons,  the  material  means 
with  which  he  defended  the  country,  he  had 
to  pay  a  levy  on  his  meager  earnings  to  those 
who  remained  In  civilian  employment. 
Those  things  had.  insofar  as  taxation  could 
not  supply  the  means  of  payment,  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  latter,  and  interest  had 
to  be  paid  on  war  loans.  These  loans  were.  It 
la  true,  a  burden  on  the  whole  community. 
Those  who  did  not  fight  had  also  to  contrib- 
ute. But  while  the  majority  of  the  civilians 
were  in  a  position  to  invest  in  war  loans— 
tn  fact,  their  earning  power  waa  Increased 
because  of  the  absence  from  civilian  employ- 
ment  of  the  conscripts — the  soldiers  were,  aa 
•  rule,  not  in  this  position. 

When  the  war  ended,  therefore,  the  sol- 
diers, on  balance,  owed  the  clvlllana  money 
for  the  weapons  with  which  they  had  de- 
fended the  civilians. 

This  is  how  the  theory  of  conscripting 
armies  and  borrowing  for  their  weapons 
would  have  worked  out.  But,  In  fact,  it  did 
not  do  so  completely.  A  new  factor  inter- 
vened. For  this  the  destruction  of  the  mone- 
tary mechanism  was  responsible.  In  effect, 
governments,  quietly  and  without  making  a 
fuss  about  the  matter.  Introduced  a  method 
ot  conscripting  wealth.  They  did  not  call 
It  that.  To  have  done  so  would  have  caused 
a  furore.  AU  they  did  was  to  deprive  the 
citizen  of  the  right  to  receive  final  payment — 
payment  In  honest  money — for  the  goods  and 
•ervtcea  they  took  from  him.  They  forced 
the  cltlaen  to  take  "promises  to  pay."  but 
they  absolved  themselves  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  on  demand.  They  could 
always  take  more  and  more  goods  for  more 
and  more  promises,  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

The  generation  that  grew  up  in  the  era 
of  honest  money  did  not,  however,  forget  all. 
When  tne  war  was  over  they  set  about  the 
task  of  reconstructing  the  system  that  had 
served  tliem  and  their  ancestors  so  welL 

WKSI.TR  COmcaiPRD  BT  DKPaZCIATIOIf 

In  reconstructing  the  system  they  made 
one  cardinal  mistake.  It  is  easy  to  be  wis* 
after  the  event.  Very  few  thinkers  on  the 
•ubject,  however,  were  wise  enough  to  see 
the  far-reaching,  structural  /:hange  that  had 
been  Introduced  Into  economic  relationship* 
between  different  classes  of  citizens  by  tha 
actual  conscription  of  wealth,  which  depre- 
ciation had  brought  about.    Tbos*  who  did 


•aa  it  did  not  ae*  it  claarly  enough,  or  failed 
to  explain  the  change  convincingly  enough 
to  influence  governmental  opinion. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  people  were  stin 
•rgulng  on  the  assumption  that  governments 
had  "borrowed"  the  money  and  would.  In 
time,  repay  It.  or  continue  to  pay  Interest  on 
It.  Ih  fact,  most  governments,  except  those 
whose  paper  currencies  had  been  wiped  out 
oocnpletely.  were  continuing  to  "pay  Interest 
on  the  national  debt."  This  further  helped 
to  obscure  the  real  position  that.  Jxist  as  the 
conscripts  who  had  fallen  were  no  more,  the 
material  wealth  destroyed  or  constmied  by 
the  process  ot  military  operations  was  gone 
forever.  If  the  persons  who  had  "lent"  thla 
nonexistent  wealth  to  the  Government  de- 
manded repayment,  and  that  at  a  price  in 
real  money  which  existed  in  a  previous  era* 
they  were,  in  fact,  laying  an  Impossible  mort- 
gage on  all  other  classes,  and  not  least  on 
the  men  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  war. 

The  cardinal  question  to  be  decided  after 
a  war  Is  how  much  the  astronomical  prom- 
ises to  pay  are  worth  in  terms  of  real  or 
honest  money.  The  longer  this  question  is 
deferred  the  longer  the  citizen  is  deiR-ived  of 
the  right  to  receive  final  payment,  the  longer 
does  the  conscription  of  wealth  continue, 
and  the  longer  will  prices  continue  to  rise. 

VALUS    or    PBOMXSCS    TO    PAT    Of    XXAL    MONKT 
MUST  BE  DCTTRMINKD 

Now.  in  considering  this  cardinal  ques- 
tion, attention  must  be  given  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  volume  of  the  money 
of  account  (or  promtscs  to  pay)  and  the 
volume  of  means  ot  Anal  payment,  L  e.  gold. 

Emrlng  a  war,  the  promises  to  pay  fall 
thick  as  autumn  leaves.  Diuing  a  war,  the 
production  of  gold  is  generally  reduced,  be- 
caiise  producUve  resources  are,  wherever 
possible,  switched  over  to  the  production  of 
the  requirements  of  war. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  clear  to  the 
meanest  intelligence  that  the  value  of  gold 
must  rise  in  temu  of  paper  money. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  reverse  side  of  the 
picture.  If.  In  fact,  aa  Britain  and  South 
Africa  and  other  countries  decided  in  19S6. 
the  relationship  between  the  two  must  re- 
main the  same  as  it  was  In  1814,  certain 
•tartling  consequences  follow. 

The  first  is  that  the  actual  conscription  of 
wealth,  by  which  governments  matched  the 
conscription  of  men.  must  be  put  into  re- 
verse. The  persons  "  who  lent  money  to 
the  Government  (in  many  cases  money  de- 
rived from  wartime  profiteering)  must  be 
repaid  at  fiill  value  to  the  last  pound  of 
fleah.    Where  must  this  flesh  come  from? 

SIX   ICITST  PAT 

The  lenders  are  also  taxpayers.  But  the 
lenders  are  not  the  only  taxpayers.  The 
soldiers  who  survived  the  war,  the  civilian 
workers  who  never  earned  enough  to  leave  a 
surplus  to  Invest  In  war  loans,  the  young 
men  and  women  who  were  In  their  cradle 
when  the  war  was  being  fought,  all  have  to 
contribute  to  the  service  of  the  national 
debt  as  well  as  to  the  other  services  of  the 
Government. 

If.  then,  the  wartime  eonacriptlon  oc 
wealth  has  to  be  put  Into  reverse,  if  nxmey 
is  to  be  sacred  when  human  life  is  not.  there 
is  clearly  a  transfer  of  funds  to  tbe  holders 
of  wealth  from  those  who  have  still  to  earn 
it.  If,  therefore,  the  final  payment — pay- 
ment in  real  or  honest  money — has  to  be 
made  in  terms  of  the  relationship  that  ex- 
isted between  real  money  and  money  of  ac- 
count before  a  great  war  destroyed  a  vast 
amount  of  wealth,  and  before  money  of  ac- 
count was  Increased  to  astronomical  pro- 
portions, the  earners  will  be  permanently 
enslaved  to  the  holders. 


TOO  OaSAT 

Tt  Is  obvious  that  no  human  community 
will  bear  such  a  burden.  To  escape  from  It, 
tha  eommmuty  i»,  therefore,  faced   by  a 


ctaoiee  between  two  altcmaUvea.  Tbe  ftist 
alternative  la  that  of  never  resorting  to  ftnak 
payment.  The  second  alternative  is  that, 
before  it  has  recourse  to  final  payment,  it 
goes  through  the  preliminary  business  pre- 
caution of  settling  the  bIbs  of  the  bill.  It 
then  wipes  out  the  bankruptcy  caused  by 
war,  and  starta  producing  again,  without 
ths  weight  of  a  millstone  around  its  neck. 
Sach  of  ttoaae  alternatives  has  far-reachtaag 
social  and  economic  implications  and  eon- 
sequences. 

If  the  former  is  chosen,  the  inevitable  con- 
tinuing depreciation  of  money  must  be  ac- 
cepted. The  poxmd.  the  dollar,  the  franc,  the 
lira,  the  peso,  the  gulden,  and  what  wUl  you. 
wiU  depredate  tiU  none  Is  left.  Now  ami 
again  a  savage  depression  will  halt  the  proc- 
ess. Now  and  again  a  government  will  be 
both  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to  put 
on  the  brakes;  but  not  for  long.  The  ooet 
of  living  will  go  on  increasing;  labor  dla- 
turbanoes  will  be  the  order  of  the  day;  these 
will  be  more  frequent,  more  prolonged,  more 
savage,  and  nuire  destructive  of  the  produc- 
tive reeourees  of  the  community  than  ever 
before.  The  process  of  wiping  out  the  provi- 
dent classes  of  the  community  wUl  grow 
apace.  There  will  be  no  roccn  for  private 
saving.  Commimism  Is  the  inevitable  end 
of  this  march. 

Lenin  is  reported  to  have  said:  "If  yoQ 
want  to  wipe  out  capitalism,  debauch  tbe 
currency."  He  wss  right.  Bat  hu  dlctuxa 
goes  much  further.  "If  you  want  to  wipe  out 
Individual  liberty,  debauch  the  currenqf." 
That  is  the  Inevitable  end  of  the  first  alter- 
native. 

The  second  alternative  Is  the  only  one 
that  offers  any  hope  for  a  tnt  society  to 
survive.  The  mere  determlnatkm  of  the  slas 
of  the  bill  Is  but  a  preliminary.  It  has  to 
be  followed  by  monetary  reconetr  uction  on  a 
sound  basis,  to  enable  the  oonununlty  to 
devote  lu  energies  to  production.  Instead  of 
dissipating  them  in  endless  quarrels  about 
the  way  in  which  the  rising  cost  at  Ilvlnf 
has  to  be  met.  We  can  lefotm  our  monetary 
system  and  place  It,  and  with  It  our  pro> 
ductlve  system,  on  a  sound  basis.  Our  fa- 
thers knew  how  to  do  it.  Can  tbe  present 
generation  biUld  on  their  foundations? 

GOLD  BIST  MOmTABT   MXASUXXSCXNT 

The  first  problem  of  monetary  reform  la  to 
find  out  what  our  money  ot  account  Is 
worth.  That  can  only  be  determined  in  terms 
of  real  value.  The  best  real  value  that  man- 
kind has  evolved,  as  a  nK>nctary  imesuie 
ment,  is  the  measure  of  gold. 

What  are  the  paper  promisca-to-pay.  whldi 
the  cltlaens  hold,  worth  in  terms  of  goldf 
Nobody  knows.  Limited  free  markeu,  bv- 
ried  by  govemmenUI  restrictions  and  iso- 
lated from  each  other  by  barriers  and  pro- 
hibitions, all  give  different  results  from  each 
other  at  one  time,  and  dlffarent  results  in- 
side the  same  market  at  different  times.  The 
only  way  of  finding  the  answer  to  this  all- 
important  question  for  monetary  reform  is 
to  wipe  out  the  barriers  between  them.  The 
only  way  Is  to  have  a  real  free  market  for 
gold  In  the  principal  trading  countries  of 
the  world — freedom  for  the  citizen  to  buy, 
sell.  Impwt.  export  or  bold  gold  as  he  sees 
fit. 

This  is  only  a  first  step.  It  will  deter- 
mine the  siae  of  national  debts  In  real  terms. 
It  will  determine  what  currencies  are 

In  terms  of  each  other,  and  replace  the  . 

ent  absurd  system  by  which  their  value  la 
pegged  according  to  the  notions  of  a  n»«»»*«l 
number  of  authoritarian  bureaucrats  and 
maintained  (more  or  less  inefficiently)  by 
a  vast  army  of  officials,  stipported  at  the 
cost  of  the  workers  of  the  world. 

It  Is  not  sufficient  that  this  right  of  tb* 
eltiaen  to  demand  final  payment,  at  what- 
ever  flgiue  his  claims  are  now  worth.  Should 
be  reestablished.  It  should  thereafter  be 
maintained. 
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What  are  the  forces  that  come  into  action 
When  the  citizen  has  the  right  to  demand 
final  payment? 

COLO  A  SAUIKCX  WRXXL 

It  Is  only  the  right  of  issuing  paper  money 
without  any  obligation  of  repayment  that 
causes  It  to  be  overissued.  As  soon  as  the 
citizen  can  freely  exercise  the  right  of  de- 
manding final,  or  real,  payment  for  his 
goods  and  services,  governments  will  be 
careful  not  to  Issue  more  than  they  can 
redeem  on  demand.  If.  alternatively,  they 
overissue,  the  citizens  can  force  them  back 
Inside  tbe  limits  of  safety  quite  easily  by 
demanding  payment  in  gold.  The  securing 
of  the  right  to  demand  gold  Is,  therefore, 
a  potent  weapon  against  inflation  and 
against  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  caused 
by  monetary  manipulation. 

This  Is,  in  fact,  the  only  weapon  now  avail- 
able to  mankind  sufficiently  powerful  to  put 
an  end  to  the  present  inflation  and  to  pre- 
vent the  devastating  collapse  to  which  it  is 
leading  the  world.  It  is  often  said  that  a 
rlee  in  the  price  of  gold  will  cause  more  in- 
flation. It  is  Important  to  analyse  this 
sutement  critically. 

DfTLATIOJI  OMLT  IT  GOVOtWMBirr  BSTAUf 8  KICHT 
TO  DO  so 

I  Will  at  once  admit  that  If  the  price  of 
gold  is  increased,  and  govemmenu  retain 
the  right  to  inflate  the  currency,  the  state- 
ment is  true.  But  the  qualification  U  es- 
Mhtlal. 

It  Is.  Indeed,  very  significant  that  thU 
objection  to  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold 
comes  mostly  from  monetary  authoritarians. 
A  few  others  sometimes  faU  into  the  trap  of 
using  the  same  argument  because  they  do 
not  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  quall- 
flcation.  The  monetary  authoritarians 
should  be  the  last  to  advance  this  aa  an 
argument  against  Increasing  the  price  of 
gold.  For  is  it  not  a  cardinal  tenet  of  their 
faith  that  they  can  manage  money? 

It  U.  of  course,  quite  clear  from  the  present 
tiniversal  inflation  that  they  have  failed  to 
manage  money  In  such  a  way  as  to  keep  even 
a  modest  control  over  prices.  If  now  they 
argue  that  a  higher  price  for  gold  will  cause 
more  Inflation  it  is  tantamount  to  a  confes- 
sion that  they  will  use  ths  broader  gold  base 
for  the  creation  of  even  more  inflation. 

'  wax  OP  TRZ  cmzKM 

It  la,  however,  an  essential  condition  of 
sound  monetary  reform  that  governments 
should  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  infUte  the 
currency.  This  csn  be  done  in  two  stages, 
vis: 

1.  The  restoration  of  the  right  of  the  cltl- 
■en  to  buy.  sell,  import,  export,  or  hold  gold 
Without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  The  restoration,  once  the  true  value  of 
gold  In  terms  of  psper  money  has  been  estab- 
lished, of  convertibility  of  paper  money  into 
gold  again  at  tbe  will  of  the  citizen  and  not 
of  the  Government. 

l*t  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  authori- 
tarian bureaucrats  have  their  way  and  spend 
the  extra  money  that  they  get  by  a  revalua- 
tion of  the  gold  stock  (if  any)  held  In  the 
National  Treasury.  This  will  certainly  cause 
further  incipient  Inflation.  But  if,  as  any 
sound  monetary  reform  must  postulate,  the 
citizen  regains  the  right  to  demand  gold, 
such  action  by  the  monetary  authorities  will 
Immediately  cause  a  drain  of  gold  away  from 
the  National  Treasury.  The  monetary  au- 
thoritarians will,  therefore,  be  brought  to 
heel  very  quickly. 

But  falling  such  action,  the  revaluing  of 
gold,  coupled  with  the  right  to  convert  prom- 
ises to  pay  into  gold,  will  once  and  for  all 
close  up  the  major  source  of  inflation — 
namely,  the  right  of  governments  to  take 
goods  and  services  from  their  citizens  in 
retiirn  for  promises  to  pay  that  continue  to 
,be.  If  not  dishonored,  at  least  unhonored. 
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PKZZ    MAKKVr    POS    GOLD 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  until  the  price 
of  gold  In  a  free  market  becomes  reasonably 
stable,  a  government  cannot  restore  con- 
vertibUity.  Convertibility  assumes  a  defi- 
nite figure  at  which  the  unit  of  money  of 
account  can  be  converted  into  gold.  That 
figure  cannot  be  fixed  until  the  price  of  gold 
has  been  determined  by  the  arbitrament  of  a 
free  market,  the  only  agency  that  can  now 
determine  it.  There  would,  therefore,  be  an 
Interval  during  which  dealings  in  gold  would 
be  free  but  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  demand 
gold  for  paper  could  not  yet  be  exercised. 
But  no  government.  Intent  on  monetary 
reform,  would  render  Itself  more  vulnerable 
to  a  demand  for  gold  at  such  time  as  the 
right  to  demand  it  is  restored,  by  inflating 
its  currency  during  this  Interval. 

Once  the  change-over  to  convertibility  has 
been  achieved,  a  powerful  safeguard  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  stable  monetary  system 
will  enter  into  force.  If.  in  such  circum- 
stances, a  government  does  tend  to.  live  be- 
yond Its  means,  pressure  will  immediately 
be  exerted  on  It.  by  an  efflux  of  gold,  to 
return  to  safer  limits.  Pressure,  so  exerted, 
will  be  of  a  mildly  deflationary  nature.  Just 
as  a  gyroscopic  compass  corrects  a  vessel's 
deviation  from  Its  course  as  soon  as  this 
deviation  becomes  significant,  Just  so  will  a 
movement  of  gold,  either  abroad  or  into  pil- 
vate  hoards,  correct  deviations  from  sound 
monetary  policy. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  Inconvertible  cur- 
rency is  that  such  dangerous  deviations  can 
go  unchecked  for  a  long  time  without  either 
corrective  forces  being  set  up.  or  the  com- 
munity even  being  aware  that  It  is  drifting 
into  danger.  This,  then,  gives  rise  In  time 
to  capital  flight,  and  when  the  disease  has 
advanced  far  enough  to  demand  governmen- 
tal Interference,  recoxirse  must  be  had  to 
such  drastic  remedies  as  Import  and  ex- 
change controls,  rationing,  price  fixation, 
and  self-defeating  cost-of-living  allowances. 
These  Inherent  evils  of  Inconvertible  money 
WUl  always  be  with  us  until  the  citizen's 
right  to  final  payment  on  demand  is  re- 
stored. 

One  of  the  great  evils  that  followed  from 
the  attempt  in  the  twenties  to  reverse  the 
wartime  conscription  of  capital,  and  to  force 
prices  down  to  the  pre-1914  value  of  gold, 
was  the  great  depression.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  do  too  much  by  deflation.    It  failed. 

GOLD  PUCK  ICTTST  KI^  OK  ELSS 

Just  as  In  1925-32,  gold  at  its  present 
official  price  cannot  maintain  the  price  level 
which  has  been  built  up  by  a  great  war  and 
the  succeeding  inflation.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  maintenance  and  boosting  of 
this  price  level  by  means  of  expendittue  for 
rearmament  and  stockpiling  comes  to  an 
end,  one  of  two  things  must  happen:  either 
the  price  of  gold  must  rise  (and  rise  more 
steeply  than  most  people  can  now  imagine) 
or  the  price  level  must  come  down  to  what 
it  was  when  gold  was  effectively  worth  $35 
an  ounce.  The  size  of  the  depression  that 
the  latter  alternative  will  bring  in  its  wake 
is  too  vast  to  be  imagined.  The  great  dan- 
ger of  the  world  today  is  that  the  former 
measure  will  be  delayed  vmtll  after  the  col- 
lapse has  come,  as  it  was  in  the  thirties. 
A  measure  which,  taken  in  good  time,  is 
strong  enough  to  prevent  a  collapse,  is  yet 
not  strong  enough  to  restore  the  structtire 
once  it  has  collapsed,  as  F.  D.  Roosevelt 
loimd  out  to  our  cost  in  1933. 

A   OaXAT  IZVOLtmON 

The  world  has  made  up  its  mind  that  It 
win  not  have  a  great  depression  again.  But 
If  the  present  Inflation  goes  on  unchecked. 
It  will  not  have  a  great  depression:  it  will 
have  a  great  revolution. 

The  present  highly  fictitious  prosperity  Is 
being  kept  up  by  wars  and  rumors  of  wars, 
by  rearmament  and  stockpiling.  These  lat- 
ter again  are  kept  going  by  the  process  of 


pumping  ever  more  and  more  promlses-to- 
pay  into  circulation.  What  will  happen 
when  this  process  can  no  longer  be  con- 
tinued? Clearly,  only  war  or  a  depression 
of  a  magnitude  that  will  create  a  dlsrupUve 
revolution. 

wanx-trp  or  defkeciatcd  monet  diskxtfts 
Two  great  wars  have  taught  us  that  if  the 
relationship  between  real  money  and  money 
of  account  has  been  disrupted  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  safeguards  for  honest  money  there 
Is  only  one  way  out — to  write  down  depre- 
ciated money  to  its  correct  value  in  terms 
of  real  money.  To  attempt,  as  we  have  done 
before,  to  »Tite  up  depreciated  money  to  the 
value  of  real  money  is  to  disrupt  the  whole 
community. 

Once  this  adjustment  has  been  completed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  real  money  should 
not  exetclse  the  salutary  Influence  that  it 
has  exercised  during  the  periods  of  great 
progress  and  prosperity  in  the  world's  history. 

XlfCOKSECT  PKICC  POK  GOLD  WOKK8  HAVOO 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that  "If  gold  is  not 
correctly  priced  It  wUl  in  time  work  havoc 
with  any  monetary  mechanism,  whether  this 
mechanUm  be  the  gold  standard  or  a  man- 
aged currency." 

I  beUeved  in  1932  that  gold  was  correctly 
priced  and  tha*.  devaluation  would  be  a  dis- 
honest act — a  repudiation  of  debts.  I  was 
wrong.  I  know  now  that  the  state  did  not 
owe  Its  wartime  debts  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  real  money  as  it  existed  before  the 
great  inflation  caused  by  the  First  World 
War:  that  to  write  up  the  debts  to  that  level 
would  have  created  an  Intolerable  burden  oa 
the  public.  We  have  had  a  second  war- 
created  inflation,  one  of  much  greater  mag- 
nitude. If  we  try  to  write  up  the  value  of 
the  debts  created  by  the  Second  World  War 
to  the  value  of  real  money  as  It  existed  be- 
fore the  war,  we  would  be  making  the  same 
mistake,  only  on  a  much  vaster  scale. 

COMTKOL  or  COLO  PAH^S 

The  theory  of  the  monetary  authoritarians 
is  that  they  can  control  gold.  They  have 
tried.  They  have  been  armed  with  the  great 
powers  of  control  that  governments  hold 
over  the  gold  in  their  treasxu-ies  and  central 
banks.  They  have  given  an  interpretation 
to  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  that  would,  if  it  had 
been  advanced  at  Bretton  Woods,  have  pre- 
vented the  fund  from  ever  being  born.  They 
have  had  the  benevolent  support  of  the 
greatest  gold  producers.  South  Africa  and 
Canada,  which  have  refrained  from  using  the 
powers  specially  reserved  to  gold  producers 
under  articles  4  and  6  of  the  fund  agree- 
ment. 

And  yet  the  monetary  authoritarians  have 
failed  to  keep  Incarcerated  even  the  gold 
that  was  held  by  treasuries  and  central  banks 
before  the  fund's  gold  policy  of  1947  was 
formulated.  The  fund  is  now  struggling 
with  the  problem  of  the  losing  flght  that 
official  hoarders  are  waging  against  private 
hoarders. 

They  are  trying.  In  truly  authoritarian 
fashion,  to  introduce  ever  more  prohibitions 
and  restrictions  in  order  to  turn  the  odds  in 
their  favor — this  from  an  organization  cre- 
ated to  eliminate  foreign  exchange  restric- 
tions, which  hamper  the  growth  of  world 
trade.  They  are  trying  to  introduce  meas- 
ures which  are  directly  in  conflict  with  the 
articles  of  agreement  In  order  to  gain  control 
of  the  world's  gold. 

COLD   AKD    HT71CAN    LIBEKTT 

Against  them  are  flghting  millions  of  hum- 
ble individuals,  who  care  nothing  for  their 
theories,  but  who  realize  vividly  that  the 
possession  of  gold  Is  a  safeguard  of  human 
liberty.  Can  the  monetary  system  of  the 
authoritarians  survive  a  challenge  based  on 
this  ground?  And  If  it  can,  is  it  a  victory 
for  mankind — or  for  authoritarianism  and 
ultimately  communism? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or  mw  Tc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30. 19S2 

Ifr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  board 
of  directors  of  Freedom  House  have 
made  public  under  the  title  "A  Guide  To 
mteUigent  Cltisenship  in  1952"  14 
groond  rules  for  democratle  beharlor, 
designed  to  help  the  voter  objectively 
evaluate  candidates  and  issues  in  the 
forthcoming  campaigns.  In  this  presi- 
dential year  the  voter's  task  will  reqviire 
not  only  a  demonstration  of  patriotism 
but  also  keen  perception  and  wide  judg- 
ment. The  appended  guide  is  a  good 
primer  for  political  thinking  by  the  vot- 
ing public: 

A  OtnuB  To  IimuJaBifT  Cmaamtar 

Precdom  House  U  apivehenslve  about  tb« 
p*«8loTi8  whtch  will  be  arouaeU  In  thn  na- 
tional presidential  campaign  from  now  vrntU 
after  the  election  in  November.  Partisan 
«nd  factional  warfare  may  Injtire  our  ca- 
pacity to  take  Intelligent  action  and  under- 
mine our  Infioence  In  a  world  that  watctw* 
tm  with  acvtte  concern. 

We  bellere  there  are  certain  ground  rulet 
for  democratic  behavior  that  miut  be  ob- 
•erred  tf  the  election  Is  to  strengthen  our 
democracy. 

A  campaign  prorldes  the  opportunity  for 
the  wholesome  expression  of  criticisms  and 
disappointments,  and  the  release  of  frustra- 
tions and  imcertalntles.  Our  disagreements 
are  useful.  They  can  serre  the  basic  ptir- 
pose  of  clarifying  and  determining  policy. 
Our  poUtlcal  criticism  when  harnessed  to 
the  search  for  the  course  we  must  pxirsue. 
Is  an  indispensable  aspect  of  democratic  Ule. 

But  we  must  guard  against  impairing  our 
strength  and  influence  tomorrow  by  a  total 
preoccupaUon  with  yesterday.  As  Winston 
Churchill  warned  his  countrymen.  "If  we 
apend  the  present  quarreling  about  the  past, 
we  might  well  lose  the  future." 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  help  to 
those  who  seek  to  make  their  poUtical  choices 
responsibly.  Freedom  House  has  prepared 
this  guide  to  the  intelligent  voter. 

Certain  sentiments  are  basic: 

Nation  Is  more  Important  than  party. 

Attacks  on  the  motives  of  fellow  cltlaens 
•re  subject  to  standards  of  truthfiilnese. 

A  party's  platform  cannot  be  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  candidate's  Intention  to  carry 
tt  out. 

The  most  accurate  analysis  of  yesterday's 
error  Is  no  substitute  for  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  tlM  future. 

The  Union  wlU  survive  Its  campalcn 
agonies. 

We  of  Freedom  House  commend  ttaeee  sug- 
gestlcns  to  your  attention: 

X.   BCWAKZ    THB    STTSPINSION    0»    HATIONAZ. 
DECISION  IN  THI  NEXT  FEW  MONTHS 

The  need  for  action  will  not  disappear  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  The  in-essures  of  the 
world  In  which  we  Uve.  the  outcome  and 
direction  of  the  war  in  Korea,  the  continuing 
menace  of  Soviet  aggression,  the  problems 
of  a  Europe  seeking  unity  and  security,  will 
not  wait  as  we  debate  our  future  course. 
While  we  are  preoccupied  these  next  few 
months  with  selecting  the  captain  of  our 
ship  of  state,  the  ship  must  not  be  forced 
to  drift  rudderless  In  this  dangerous  interval 
if  we  are  to  avoid  the  rocks  of  disaster.  Re- 
sponsible government  cannot  take  time  off. 


The  successes  of  naatsm  and  communism 
have  been  most  marked  in  periods  when 
democratic  countries  floundered  and  govern- 
mental authority  was  siaspended.  Both  po- 
litical parties  have  an  obligation  to  the  Na- 
tion to  meet  the  need  for  continuing  na- 
tional decision  while  debating  tomorrow's 
course.  How  the  candidates  meet  this  obli- 
gation is  a  basic  test  of  tbeir  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Nation. 

s.  BBwaas  TRx  ExcBssivs   sncitiiricATiON   or 

THS  PSOBLDfa  BBfOBS  US 

This  Is  perhaps  the  most  devastating  con- 
sequence of  campaign  debate  and  a  major 
test  of  a  candidate's  Judgment  and  sense  of 
responsibility.  Oversimplification  distorts 
the  problem  Itself  and  prevents  any  under- 
standing of  its  true  dimensions.  The  in- 
creasing complexity  of  our  present  difficul- 
ties, both  national  and  international,  has 
strengthened  the  tendency  to  predlgest  and 
compress  Imposing  Issues  into  overslmpllfled 
solutions. 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Western  Germany  Into  a  European 
defense  fabric.  There  are  no  simple  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  appropriate  atti- 
tudes toward  Yugoslavia,  Spain.  Argentina, 
or  Formosa  In  our  common  struggle  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  Is  no  simple  formula 
for  the  maintenance  of  economic  stability  at 
home.  There  is  no  easy  method  for  produc- 
ing a  United  States  of  Europe  or  for  trazis- 
forming  the  United  Nations  Into  an  organisa- 
tion with  greater  strength  and  capacity. 

In  recent  months  the  -  simplest  answers 
have  been  either  misleadlzig  and  dangerous 
or  but  partial  answers  to  diflcultiea  that  do 
not  yield  readily  to  our  desires.  Until  we 
have  learned  that  grave  and  complex  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  In  an  afteriMxm  and 
put  behind  us.  either  by  a  magic  formula  or 
by  dropping  the  bomb.  Irresponsible  politi- 
cians wlil  be  tempted  to  this  nonsense  In  aa 
election  year. 

s.  iKWAxx  TRX  AXTOnciAL  Domazircaa,  xxAitim 

AMD      XTNOXXSTAITD      TRX      ISAX. 
BBTWXm   THS  CAMDmaTXS 

An  election  campaign  magnifies  all  differ- 
ences. It  emphasises  the  political  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  the  sharpest  and  most  ex- 
travagant language.  Where  the  actual  differ- 
ence is  least  significant,  the  verbal  difference 
is  often  greatest.  On  the  campaign  platform 
even  partial  agreement  Is  considered  ana- 
thema by  the  vote  seeker.  Tbe  voter  him- 
self has  a  duty  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
verbiage  to  the  genuine  differences  and  lasuea. 


4.  BirWAKK  THX  TXXOKHCT  TO  SIX  OWLT  THX 
CANDHUTX  Alto  lONOKX  THX  MXN  AND  FOSCXS 
BEHIND  HHK 

Whatever  the  virtues  of  the  particular  can- 
didate, he  will  carry  others  with  him  Into 
positions  of  power.  Our  Federal  Government 
Is  vast  and  complicated.  Political  victory 
gives  power  not  only  to  the  standard  bearer 
but  to  the  cohorts  who  have  helped  him 
achieve  the  victory. 

5.  BXWAXX  THX  ncnuCRSIOK  THAT  A  SINCLa 
SPOKXSaCAN  KXPSX8KNTS  AN  XNTIXX  POLmCAt 
PAXTT 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  Identify 
choices  In  terms  of  Mr.  Democrat  or  Mr. 
BepubUcan.  The  campaign  Itself  is  likely 
to  exaggerate  this  tendency.  The  truth  Is 
that  there  are  separate  views  and  sharply 
differing  philosophies  within  each  poUtlcal 
party,  and  there  are  several  prominent  can- 
didates, each  capable  of  assuming  leadership 
o'  the  groups  that  espouse  tbe  differing 
programs. 

s.  BKWAax  THX  Asstmrnow  that  publio 
CL^uom  IS  A  aDBHiiiu  IB  roa  rouncAi.  oa- 

OANTZATION 

Tlie  Nation  sulTers  seriously  from  a  lack 
0*  attention  to  politics  in  the  p<^tlcal  off 
years.     The  dtiaen  can  almost  nerw  rely 


vpca  tb^  spontaneous  voice  of  tbe  people 
to  make   itself   heard   in   cooventkm   haU. 

Many  assume  that  the  Wlllkle  nomlnatlaB  la 
1940  was  the  product  of  well-timed  demon- 
strations In  the  convention  galleries.  Actu- 
aUi,  the  Wlllkle  victory  was  the  product  of 
careful  planning  and  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money.  An  aroused  cltlaenry  must  ex- 
press Its  convictions  through  plodding  po- 
litical organization  to  be  effective. 

There  are  many  who  have  lost  Interest  In 
polities  because  of  tenth-rate  and  self-seek- 
ing politicians.  If  a  skilled  demagof 
comes  to  power,  we  may  look  back  wistfully 
upon  tenth-rate  politicians.  Instead  of  in- 
dulging In  disdain  or  complacency  It  Is  tbt 
dtlsen's  responsibility  to  participate  wlthla 
his  capacity  at  every  level  at  jwlltlcal  or- 
ganisation. 
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f. 

No  one  gaogiapble  laglSB  at  the  oooatry 
Is  Immune  to  It,  thoagh  aome  respond  wltto 
mere  vigor  than  others.  National  wetfare 
Is  whole  and  indivisible.  The  candidate  wtio 
exploits  local  and  sectarUn  Interests  per- 
petuates division  and  Injures  the  Nation  m 
a  whole. 

It  Is  Inevitable  that  each  political  party 
should  single  out  a  partieuiar  Issue  on  which 
it  beUevas  the  opposltton  ts  asost  vulner^bla. 
Certain  IsBUas  operate  with  greaUr  advaat- 
age  to  one  or  the  other  at  the  poUtloal  par- 
ties, such  as  corruption.  Isolationism,  eoosk* 
omy,  high  taxation,  eooununlsm  in  govern- 
ment and  social  leglaiatlon.  To  some  at 
these  the  voter  responds  more  sensltlv«ly 
than  to  others.  It  Is  the  responsibility  ot  ttom 
Intelligent  cltiaen  to  keep  the  whole  pletuiv 
in  mind.  He  must  demand  oosacrete.  aflLnk- 
aUve.  and  forward-moviag  policies  on  ail 


e.  axwAXx  nn  atvcal  to  ' 

A  host  of  words  can  bedevil  the  voter.  The 
most  evil  word  of  our  time  Is  "Cotnmunlst.'* 
It  has  a  legitimate  meaning.  It  can  b« 
used  honestly  to  identify  a  vicious.  Interna- 
tional, political,  and  military  conspiracy  and 
those  who  support  Its  objectives.  Or  It  can 
be  used  ss  a  smear  word  to  obscure  genuine 
Identification  and  Injure  those  In  no  wa/ 
allied  with  the  evU  reality. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  same  coin  Is  the 
evil  term,  red-baiter.  It  has  been  used  to 
paralyse  crlUcism  of  tbe  geniUne  Coooibu- 
nist  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Such  prejudice-creating  epithets  fly  thick 
and  fast  in  election  campaigns.  Commu- 
nism is  equated  with  socialism.  Soclalteai 
with  new  dealism.  It  Is  urged  that  they  w« 
the  same  or  similar,  or  that  one  leads  to  the 
other,  that  their  objectives  are  Identical, 
their  methods  comparable,  their  meanlnfli 
indistinguishable. 

There  is  the  similar  devloe  of  equating 
IsolaUonlsm  ^ith  fascism  and  anti-Semi- 
tism. There  are  Fascists  in  American  life 
who  are  not  isolationists.  There  are  anti- 
Semites  who  are  not  Fascists.  There  arm 
Isolationists  on  the  current  political  seen* 
who  are  not  anU-Semltic.  Each  U  suffi- 
ciently dangerous  to  deserve  direct  and  accu- 
rate attack.  If  scientists  had  followed  the 
procedure  of  the  office-hungry  politicians 
and  used  language  to  obscure  distinctions 
and  blur  differences,  disease  wotild  long 
since  have  undermined  the  human  race. 

10.  BXWAXX  DCAOaqUATX  IXABKBSHIP 

Policies  and  men  cannot  be  divorced.  The 
InteUlgent  voter  carries  the  responsibility  for 
Identifying  the  principles  and  policies  sym- 
bolixed  by  a  personality.  Similarly,  the  voter 
must  remember  that  the  policy,  no  matter 
how  correct,  may  not  survive  the  Inadeauate 
personality.  —"N"*"* 

Even  a  democratic  society  needs  leader- 
ahlp.  It  looks  for  the  combination  of  a 
sound  policy  with  a  personaUty  capable  of 


providing  d  j-ection.  securing  public  support, 
and  rallying  the  people  to  achieve  their  full 
national  potential.  Leadership  U  a  combina- 
tion of  wisdom,  a  sense  of  history,  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  before  us.  a  dem- 
onstrated capacity  to  chart  the  correct  direc- 
tion and  the  personal  ability  to  pursue  It. 
Every  candidate  must  be  measured  against 
these  qualifications. 

11.   BXWAXX  THX  SZTABATIOH  OT  POWXB  AHO 

puKPoex 

Americana  are  Inclined  to  regard  power  as 
dUtlnct  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  U  ap- 
plied. Victory  In  Korea  is  viewed  by  many  as 
quite  separate  from  the  purposes  for  which 
It  is  sought.  Military  victory  should  be  a 
means  of  achieving  our  political  p\u-poses. 
In  the  same  sense,  political  power  and  pur- 
poee  cannot  be  separated. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  we  must  choose 
between  force  and  diplomacy.  Whether  ap- 
plied to  international  conduct  or  at  home, 
the  responslbUlty  of  tbe  age  In  which  we  live 
demands  the  application  of  power,  combined 
with  diplomacy,  for  the  achievement  of  our 
purpose. 

Lastly,  there  Is  the  legitimate  concern 
about  the  separation  of  military  and  politi- 
cal power  in  American  life.  Here  igaln  we 
may  be  guUty  of  oversimplification.  >  Neither 
the  uniform  nor  Its  absence  is  of  paramount 
importance.  What  counte  Is  the  viewpoint 
and  orientation,  the  background  and  aspira- 
tion, the  program  and  direction. 

j  is.   BKWABS   THX   aXMOLB    PAMACXA 

The  campaign  atmosphere  will  be  filled 
with  prescriptions  for  victory  against  the  So- 
viet Union.  To  some  the  right  amount  of 
military  force  In  the  right  place  Is  aU  that's 
needed.  To  others  solely  the  eradication  of 
economic  and  social  evils  will  achieve  tbe  de- 
aired  millenlum.  To  still  others  discussion 
around  tbe  green  diplomatic  table.  If  suffi- 
denUy  protracted.  wlU  cut  the  GordUn  knot. 

Bach  candidate  must  be  viewed  In  the  light 
of  his  capacity  to  Integrate  the  separate  and 
Indispensable  means  of  accomplishing  the 
objective.  Party  platforms  and  pronounce- 
ments must  be  scrutlniaed  In  terms  of  all  the 
objectives  and  instruments  of  the  national 
policy. 

IS.    BXWAXX  ATTACKB  ON  OOB  ALUBB 

The  need  for  common  ground  with  our 
allies  in  the  struggle  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion remains  undiminished.  For  psycholog- 
ical reasons,  for  economic  as  well  as  military 
reasons,  our  fight  against  Communist  im- 
perialism and  our  stniggle  to  enlarge  freedom 
must  be  waged  in  company  with  others  who 
seek  tbe  same  objectives.  We  may  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  we  can  win  thU  fight 
alone.  Yielding  to  this  attitude  betrays  a 
failure  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  fight 
we  are  In.  To  "win  it  alone"  we  must  auto- 
matically lose  our  friends  either  to  the  enemy 
or  to  s  pernicious  neutrality. 

1^   BXWABS   THX   80LX   KMPHASIB   OM    MATIBIAI. 

j  VALUM 

America  Is  the  richest  nation  on  the  face 
of  tbe  globe.  It  abounds  in  the  physical 
camforts  of  life — beyond  the  dreams  of  even 
the  most  prosperous  peoples  elsewhere.  We 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  oiu*  achievements. 
We  have  even  greater  reason  to  seek  to  en- 
large them.  But  the  President  we  choose 
must  evidence  his  capacity  to  imderstand 
that  the  worth  of  free  American  life  is  not 
confined  to  material  things. 

Our  morality,  our  spiritual  strength,  our 
Intellectual  integrity  and  vigor,  our  art  and 
culture,  our  free  heritage  and  aspiration,  our 
humanity  and  charity — ^theee  attributes  are 
our  national  assets.  They  are  more  funda- 
mental to  the  dignity  of  American  life  than 
our  material  abundance.  The  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  Is  both  the  symbol  and 
the  leader  in  the  crystallization  of  these 
values.    He  must  satisfy  the  intelligent  voter 


that  he  has  an  understanding  of  their  mean- 
ing and  that  he  will  preserve  them  under  all 
circumstances  and  at  whatever  cost. 

By  an  Intelligent  use  of  these  crlterU,  your 
choice    in    the    elecUon    of    1952    wUl    help 
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A  stable  American  economy. 
Unimpaired  American  llbertiae. 
Strong  allies  abroad. 
A  wider  area  of  freedom. 
Peace. 


SUrtliaf  Pnblic  Houiof  Figwcs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALiroBiriA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1952 

Itr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  we  have  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  how  the  Public  Housing  Authority 
is  trying  to  cram  down  the  throats  of  the 
taxpa}>er8  of  Los  Angeles  an  ill-advised 
and  extravagant  public  housing  pro- 
gram. While  in  their  propaganda  they 
speak  a  great  deal  about  slum  clearance, 
nevertheless,  as  is  shown  in  this  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Byron  Jones,  that  is  a  job 
which  must  be  done  by  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  not  by  the  Housing  Author- 
ity. This  statement  is  not  only  illumi- 
nating but  it  presents  a  good  reason  why 
our  public  debt  keeps  rising. 

Staxtuxo  Public  Housino  ncuxxs 
(By  Byron  Jones,  vice  president,  Monteclto 
Hills   Improvement   Association.  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.) 

They  want  $110,000,000  for  land  and  con- 
struction. 

They  want  •63.968.000  for  Interest  to  bond- 
holders. 

They  want  $134,320,000  for  the  40-year  ex- 
pense of  their  bureau. 

They  want  $67,274,000  subsidy  from  Los 
Angeles  (net  tax  exemption). 

Then  they  want  $137,856,000  Federal  sub- 
sidy to  cover  losses  In  operation. 

(All  figures  are  those  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority published  August  15.  1951.) 

They  falsely  claim  to  clear  the  slums  but 
wUl  not  do  so,  for  under  section  5  of  the 
cooperation  agreement  the  city  alone  Is  re- 
sponsible both  financially  and  otherwise  for 
clearing  the  slums.  In  a  letter  to  Coimcll. 
man  Tlmberlake  dated  November  13.  1951, 
the  CHA  advised  that  "in  1950  alone,  1.632 
major  repairs  to  substandard  dwelling  imlU 
were  ordered  by  the  city  health  department." 
(This  would  amount  to  8,160  units  in  the  5 
years  allowed  by  the  agreement.)  They  also 
point  out  that  the  normal  expenditures  for 
law  enforcement  will  enable  the  city  to  meet 
this  obligation  without  the  expenditure  of 
any  substantial  amount  of  money. 

While  they  faUed  to  point  It  out.  we  can 
see  from  the  foregoing  that  tbe  city  has 
been  clearing  the  slums,  that  they  are  clear- 
ing the  slums,  and  that  they  will  continue 
to  clear  them  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
without  public  housing  as  with  it. 

It  Is  now  well  known  that  the  taxpayer 
could  actuaUy  buUd  the  10.000  homes,  give 
them  away  free,  and  save  $122,260,000  over 
the  Socialist  plan.  Obviously,  the  basic  pur- 
pose behind  the  scheme  is  not  charity.  The 
expenditure  of  these  vast  simu  makes  no 
sense  except  as  a  means  to  buy  votes  and 
purchase  political  power  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Socialist  political  ma- 
chine. Tour  freedom  and  money  are  at 
stake.    Voto  "no"  on  proposlUon  B  June  8. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAuroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1952 

Mr.    YORTY.      Mr.    Speaker,    what 
crimes  we  are  committing  in  the  name  of 
economy.    How  can  we  call  It  economy 
to  cut  needed  flood -control  appropria- 
tions, leaving  exposed  vital  defense  areas 
In  the  face  of  IndlcaUons  of  the  possible 
onset  of  a  wet  era?    What  do  we  gain  by 
risking  huge  losses  in  lives  and  property 
to  save  a  far  lesser  sum  that  could  insure 
us  against  such  losses?     Economy   like 
everything  else  In  life,  can  be  carried  to 
extremes  and  thereby  become  false.    The 
cuts  In  the  flood-conferol  projects  for  Los 
Angeles  County  consUtute  false  economy 
and  the  reductions  should  be  restored 
before  the  appropriation  bill  Is  finally 
acted  upon.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  unduly 
critical  of  our  committee,  which  evl- 
denUy  acted  due  to  misunderstanding 
and  under  the  heavy  pressure  to  make 
cuts,  good  or  bad,  which  has  been  en- 
gendered by  the  current  calamity  howl. 
ers  and  prohpets  of  doom— the  same  peo- 
ple who  preach  that  this  great  Nation 
cannot  even  afford  to  defend  Itself  in 
the  face  of  an  ominous  threat  to  our 
liberty  which  has,  heretofore,  been  con- 
sidered priceless. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Hedger.  chief  engineer  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict, has  written  the  following  letter  re- 
pljring  to  one  from  our  committe  explain- 
ing the  basis  of  the  cuts  It  made  in  the 
proposed  appropriation  for  flood  control 
In  Los  Angeles  County.  To  make  the  let- 
ter more  under^^tandable,  I  am  also  in- 
cluding a  telegram  from  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County  and 
the  letter  from  the  committee. 

The  matters  follow: 

Los  Akgklxs  Cottktt 
Flood  CoNTa<x.  Distbict. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  AprU  30.  1952. 
Hon.  Saktjxl  W.  Yorrr. 

Congressman,  Fourteenth  District, 
California,  Sew  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAB  Sn:  Supervisor  Roger  W.  Jessup  has 
forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  the  Honorable 
John  8.  Kerr's  answer  to  your  inqxilry  on 
the  cut  In  appropriations  for  Los  Angeles 
County,  Whlttier  Narrows,  and  San  Antonio 
fiscal  year  1953  fiood-control  projects,  and 
we  are  very  appreciative  of  your  obtaining 
and    furnishing  us   with   this   InformaUon. 

Mr.  Kerr  has  set  forth  the  criteria  used  by 
his  subcommittee  In  recommending  cuts  In 
appropriations  for  certain  projecte  In  Los 
Angeles  County.  However,  analysis  of  the 
projects  In  terms  of  this  criteria  indicates 
that  the  status  of  the  flood-control  projects 
In  Los  Angeles  County  was  not  completely 
tmderstood  by  the  subcommittee,  and  we  feel 
that  the  following  statements  need  further 
clarification : 

(a)  "The  plans  for  the  drainage  project  in 
Los  Angeles  County  have  not  been  completed 
and  the  subcommittee  did  not  allow  any 
funds  for  projects  when  the  plans  have  not 
been  completed." 
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Please   note   that   the  eubeommlttee  did 

allow  the  sum  of  12.888,000  for  the  Los  An- 
geles County  drainage  area  project,  Califor- 
nia (excluding  Whittier  Narrows  Reservoir), 
eo  this  statement  appears  to  apply  to  only 
certain  units  of  the  project.  This  raises  the 
questloa  of  what  wa«  meant  by  "projects 
where  plana  were  not  completed."  The  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  pro}ect  was  first  approved 
hy  the  Omnibus  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938, 
and  the  project  has  been  under  construction 
for  18  years.  This  plan,  as  subsequently 
expanded  by  Congress  in  1&41  and  1914,  pro- 
vides for  an  Integrated  program  of  construc- 
tlMi  In  which  each  of  the  various  units,  with 
few  exceptions,  depend  on  the  f\mctlonlng 
of  the  other  units. 

Definite  project  plans  have  been  completed 
on  all  units  for  which  funds  were  requested 
In  1953,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  lower  Los  Angeles  River  for  which 
the  plans  were  90  percent  complete  at  the 
time  the  committee's  report  was  prepared. 

The  final  contract  plans  for  the  units  In 
the  project  are  not  complete,  of  coxirse.  as 
these  plans  are  never  completed  until  ap- 
propriations are  made  for  construction.  Lo- 
cal conditions  In  this  area  change  so  fast 
that  it  is  impractical  to  complete  the  final 
contract  plans  in  anticipation  of  appropria- 
tions, since  a  delay  of  a  year  or  so  could 
mean  a  complete  redesign,  with  acoompany- 
Ing  waste  of  time  and  money. 

(b)  "The  appropriation  for  the  Whlttler 
Marrows  project  was  cut  because  the  com- 
mittee did  not  allow  funds  to  start  new 
projects  within  a  project  in  the  fiscal  year 
1953." 

This  statement  Is  dUBcult  to  understand, 
for  the  Whlttler  Narrows  project  cannot 
properly  be  broken  down  Into  new  projects, 
since  It  consists  of  a  single  dam  and  neces- 
eary  appurtenances,  and  the  project  will  not 
function  as  planned  until  each  of  the  com- 
ponents are  'completed.  If  project  within  a 
project  refers  to  the  approach  and  flood- 
flow  channels,  the  material  from  these  chan- 
nels will  be  used  to  construct  the  dam,  and 
thits  serve  a  two-fold  purpose. 

(c)  "How  for  the  complete  elimination 
of  funds  for  the  San  Antonio  project.  These 
funds  were  cut  out  because  23  percent  of 
the  funds  needed  for  construction  of  this 
project  have  already  been  appropriated  and 
to  date  no  construction  Ifbrk  has  started." 

This  statement  is  correct  but  needs  ampli- 
fication. 

A  construction  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  start  construction  of  the  dam  outlet 
works,  and  the  $1,800,000  already  appropri- 
ated will  be  expended  or  entirely  obligated 
by  June  30,  1952.  Acqxilsltlon  of  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  neceMary  to 
start  actual  construction  of  San  Antonio 
Dam  was  preceded  by  preliminary  negotia- 
tions with  local  interests  and  therefore  could 
not  be  started  until  late  in  the  fiscal  year 
1952.  EUmlnation  of  fiscal  year  1953  funds 
for  this  project  will  delay  the  completion 
of  the  project  a  year  since  there  will  be  no 
funds  for  continuing  construction  in  that 
fiscal  year. 

(d)  "The  funds  allowed  for  these  various 

projects    will    not    Interfere    with    tbe    con- 
struction schedule." 

This  statement  is  Incorrect,  tot  the  con- 
struction schedule  was  based  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  reduction  in  such  fluids  means 
a  corresponding  delay  in  construction.  The 
cut  Of  M.105,000  from  the  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty Drainage  Area  (excluding  Whlttler  Nar- 
rows) will  cause  construction  of  the  follow- 
ing units  to  be  delayed  until  appropriations 
are  granted:  Pacolma  Wash  Channel:  Los 
Angeles  River,  station  570  to  station  560;  and 
Los  Angeles  River,  Ocean  to  Seventh  Street. 
San  Antonio  Dam  progress  will  be  halted 
upon  the  completion  of  contracts  imder  way 
as  of  June  30,  1952.    One  or  more  items  of 


construction  cf  the  Whlttler  Narrows  proj- 
ect must  also  be  delayed,  and  this  will  defer 
the  comfdetlon  of  the  entire  project. 

This  analysis  of  liCr.  Kerr's  letter  Indicates 
that  the  reductions  made  In  appropriations 
for  the  Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area 
and  San  Antonio  projects  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  bctfed  upon  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  status  of,  and  effect 
upon,  these  projects.  If  these  appropria- 
tions are  reinstated  by  the  Senate,  it  is  hoped 
that  Mr.  Kerr  and  the  subcommittee  will 
concur  in  such  action. 

Your  continued  support  of  our  efforts  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  Items  cut  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  wUI  be  of  great  value. 
Your  very  tr\ily, 

H.  E.  Hkdgxs,  Chief  Engineer. 

CoMGXiss  or  THS  Umns  Statss, 

House  or  Rkpbx8si<tativI8, 
Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  4,  19S2. 
Hon.  Sam  Toktt, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  Of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Ifr  Deab  CoiXEAcmt:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  note  of  the  second  with  the  enclosed 
telegram  In  which  you  request  information 
as  to  why  my  subcommittee  cut  the  f\mds 
for  certain  projects  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  plans  for  the  drainage  project  in 
Los  Angeles  County  have  not  been  com- 
pleted r.nd  the  subcommittee  did  not  allow 
any  funds  for  projects  when  the  plans  have 
not  been  completed.  The  appropriation  for 
the  Whlttler  Narrows  proj««t  was  cut  be- 
cause the  committee  did  not  allow  funds  to 
start  new  projects  within  a  project  in  the 
fiscal  year  1953.  Now  for  the  complete  elim- 
ination of  funds  for  the  San  Antonio  proj- 
ect. These  funds  were  cut  out  because  23 
percent  of  the  funds  needed  for  construc- 
tion of  this  project  have  already  been  appro- 
priated and  to  date  no  construction  work 
has  been  done.  The  funds  allowed  for  these 
various  projects  will  allow  orderly  work  and 
therefore  will  not  Interfere  with  the  con- 
struction schedule.  I  hope  the  above  In- 
formation Is  sufBdent.  However,  if  you  feel 
that  you  need  more  information.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  contact  the  clerk  to  my 
subcommittee. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JORM  H.  Kxaa, 
if  ember  of  Congress. 

Los  Ancblxs,  Caut,. 

JirarcA  2t,  19S2. 
Hon.  Samuh.  WnxiAM  T02tt, 
House  Office  Building, 

Waahlngton,  D.  C: 
Word  received  here  that  H.  R.  7368  pro- 
poses cut  In  flood-control  appropriations  for 
L08  Angeles  County  drainage  area  project 

from  budget  Item  of  $7,000,000  to  $2398,000; 
Whlttler  Narrows  project  from  $7,000,000  to 
$5,500,000,  and  complete  elimination  of  $3,- 
000,000  budget  item  for  San  Antonio  proj- 
ect. The  board  of  Bupervisora  requests  that 
each  Congressman  from  Los  Angeles  County 
make  every  possible  effort  to  obtain  restora- 
tion of  these  cuts  during  consideration  of 
this  bill  by  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
Proposed  cuts  would  prevent  construction 
of  the  Pacolma  Wash  diversion  channel  (a 
continuation  of  the  upper  Los  Angeles  River 
system)  that  recent  floods  have  proven  vital 
to  protection  of  Van  Nuys;  improvement  of 
the  lower  Los  Angeles  River  which  jeop- 
ardizes Long  Beach  harbor  and  adjacent 
Navy  and  other  defense  facilities,  and  con- 
tinued construction  of  the  San  Antonio 
project,  which  has  been  certified  by  the 
President  as  necessary  to  the  national  de- 
fense, and  Is  also  essential  to  protection  of 
Claremont,  Fomoixa  and  several  citlsa   tn 


San  Bernardino  County.  Three  moderata 
floods  experienced  this  spring  have  caused 
much  damage  and  exposed  these  areas  to 
grave  haiard  tintll  protective  measures  are 
completed.  Local  residents  are  dependlnc 
on  appropriation  of  these  l>udgt.t  Items. 
The  county  flood  control  district  hes  budg- 
eted funds  for  Its  share  of  these  projects, 
totaling  over  $4,500,000.  The  seriousness  of 
the  proposed  budget  cuts  Is  so  great  to  Los 
Angeles  County  as  to  require  the  personal 
attention  of  each  Congressman. 

ROCEX  W.  Jebsttp. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Supervisora.  Lo$ 
Angeles    County    and    Los    Angelea 
County  Flood  Control  District. 


Text  of  Script,  TeleritiM  PrescBtatioa, 
The  Cast  for  a  RepnblkaB  Coagrtta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MiWBA*  Huaana 
m  THS  HOU8K  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  6. 1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extoKid  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  text  of  a  television 
presentation  entitled  ""The  Case  for  a 
Republican  Congress": 

The  Republican  congressional  committee. 
in  cooperation  with  the  Republican  national 
and  senatorial  committees,  presents  the  case 
for  a  Republican  Congress,  with  the  Re- 
publican leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Representative  Joerra  W.  MAamt,  Ja..  and 
Senator  Sttlxs  Bamczs. 

In  our  supporting  cast  are  Senator  Kaai.  C 
MtniDT.  of  South  Dakota:  Representative 
Chabus  a.  Haixbck.  of  Indiana;  Represent- 
ative CLASxifCx  J.  Baowir.  of  Ohio;  Repre- 
senative  Danixl  A.  Rsid.  of  New  York;  and 
Representative  WatTia  H.  Jcso.  of  Minne- 
sota. 

JT7DCX.  The  people's  counsel  will  outline  his 
case  for  a  Republican  Concreas.  Let  him  ad- 
dress the  jury. 

Pboplx's  CouNsn..  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  America,  members  of  the  greatest  jury 
on  earth,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  today  of 
your  welfare,  your  safety,  your  security,  your 
own  future.  All  of  these  will  be  Involved 
when  you  choose  your  next  Congress. 

Only  foiir  short  years  ago  the  Republlcana 
eontroUed  the  Congress— the  Eightieth  Con- 
grtm  the  only  Republican  Congress  in  tho 
last  20  yeara.  In  the  4  years  that  hava 
elapse<l.  tb«  policies  and  acU  of  that  Con- 
gress have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Let  us 
examine  them  now,  todajr,  as  signposts  for 
the  future. 

Dsratsa  Ooohsxl.  Policies  and  acts, 
ho.  ho. 

PBOTLTs  CouNsxL.  Ui.  Defense  Counsel.  X 
Shan  call  as  witnesses  Republican  leaders 
who  took  part  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  and 

who  are  in  tbe  Congtres*  today,  and  I  sball 
prove  to  you  by  their  testimony  that,  had  the 
legislative  acU  of  the  Republican  KlghtietH 
Congress  been  carried  out  in  good  faith  by 
the  Truman  administration,  we  today  would 

( 1 )  not  have  a  Communlst-controUed  China; 

(2)  our  boys  would  not  be  fighting  la  Bsna; 
(8)  we  would  not  be  engaged  in  a  flsad  raoo 
to  produce  guns  and  bombs;  (4)  we  would 
not  be  suffering  from  inflation:  and  (6)  we 
would  not  be  paying  the  highest  taxes  In  tho 
history  of  America. 

And  finally,  I  Intend  to  show  yon  that  a 
Republican  Congress,  and  only  a  Republican 
Congress,  can  get  us  out  of  the  mess  we  are 
now  In. 

Totir  honor,  I  summon  my  first  witness. 
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Jnaot.    The  people's  counsel  will  call  his 
witnesses. 

PbotlTs  CoiTifsxi,.  Mr.  Maktw,  wiU  you 
please  give  your  fuU  name  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Mastik.  I  am  Joskph  W.  Maxtih,  Jb.. 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 

Paon.x's  CoirwsxL.  You  are  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  House? 
Mr.  Maxtik.  That  Is  correct. 
PEopirs   CotmsxL.  During   the  Eightieth 
Congress,  you  were  the  Speaker  of  tiie  House? 
Mr.  Maktin.  That  is  correct. 
PxoPLX's  CooNSKL.  Members  of  the  Jury,  I 
would  point  out  to  you  that  here  we  have 
the  highest  qualified  witness.    Mr.  Maxtin. 
in  your  ovm  words,  will  you  brlefiy  outline 
the  problems  which  faced  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, and  what  you  did  to  solve  them? 

Mr.  Maktin.  In  1947,  the  iron  ciutain  was 
falling  on  nation  after  nation  in  Europe. 
The  Communists  were  Inflaming  China  into  a 
civil  war.  Here  at  home  in  America,  we  were 
plagued  by  shortages  of  goods  and  food,  by 
the  threat  of  inflation,  and  by  high  taxes. 

Psortrs  CotJNSKL.  How  did  the  Eightieth 
Congress  tackle  those  problems? 

Mr.  MArmt.  The  Republican  Eightletli 
Congress  produced  the  most  progressive,  con- 
structive program  that  this  country  has  had 
ta  more  than  a  generation. 
Daranss  Counsel.  Prove  it. 
Jttocb.  The  defense  coimsel  wUl  please  con- 
trol himself. 

Mr.  Mastin.  The  Eightieth  Congress  passed 
•very  single  piece  of  legislation  necessary 
for  the  containment  of  communism  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Eightieth  Congress  tried  desper- 
ately to  apply  ths  containment  policy  to 
Asia,  but  In  that  effort  we  had  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  White  House.  Ttie  Truman  ad- 
ministration's position  on  Asia  was  a  tragic 
blunder  for  which  we  are  now  paying  in 
both  dollars  and  lives. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  enacted  a  defense 
program  that  could  have  kept  us  out  of  all 
these  troubles  had  It  been  carried  out  by  the 
executive  branch. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  lowered  taxsa.    It 
balanced  the  budget. 
It  wrote  an  excellent  labor  act. 
It  passed  the  first  permanent  price-sup- 
port law  for  agriculture. 

It  set  up  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
veterans. 

It  established  the  Hoover  Commission  in 
an  effort  to  get  some  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment. 

Dsmtas  CotnrsxL.  Object,  your  honor,  I 
object. 

Jmx2x.  On  what  grounds? 
DarKNss  Counsc.  On  the  grounds  that  ths 
Eightieth  Congress  was  called  the  "terrible 
do-nothing  Congress"  by  ths  most  compe- 
tent authority — President  Truman  himself. 
JCDCK.  What  a  Congress  is  called  and  wbat 
it  actually  does  may  be  two  very  different 
things.    Objection  overruled. 

Mr.  Mabtxn.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
Speaker  of  that  Congress.  We  had  a  pro- 
gram, and  we  carried  it  out.  Ood  knows, 
America  couid  use  another  program  like  it 
today. 

PaoTLz's  CouMSKL.  Thsuk  you.  Mr.  MAirnr. 
Tou   may   step   down.     Tour   honor,    I   sbaU 

now  call  my  next  witness.  Tour  name, 
please? 

Senator  Mttndt,  Kabl  Mundt,  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  from  South  Dakota. 

PaoPLx's  CoxTNSKi..  Tou  served  In  the 
S^tieth  Congress? 

Senator  Mukdt.  I  did— as  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

Pxoi>LK's  CotTNSEL.  Tou  werc  a  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee? 

Senator  Mundt.  I  was. 

PxopLK's  CouNsxL.  It  hss  been  stated  by 
the  previous  witness.  Speaker  MaanN,  that 
the  Eightieth  Congress  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  containment-of-com- 
munlsm    policy    as    it    applied   to   Europe. 


Would  you  please  tell  the  Jury  what  was 
done? 

Senator   Mttndt.  The    Eightieth    Congress 

passed  the  Oreek-Turkish  aid  program,  the 

foreign-aid  program,  and  the  Marshall  plan. 

Pkopls's     Counsel.  That     later     became 

known  as  the  EC  A? 

Senator  Mundt.  Correct.  The  Eightieth 
Congress  passed  the  so-called  Vandenberg 
resolution  providing  for  American  partici- 
pation in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  for 
military  aid  to  the  members  at  that  pact. 

PxoPLE's  CouNSKL.  The  Truman  adminis- 
tration was  in  agreement  with  all  this  legis- 
lation? 

Senator  Mumot.  It  was.  That  was  during 
the  period  of  the  so-called  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  with  regard  to  Europe.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  very  moment  the  Greek-Turkish 
program  became  law  the  administration  flew 
aid  from  our  carriers  in  tbe  Mediterranean 
to  the  people  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

JunoE.  C>ne  moment.  Senator.  I  see  one  of 
the  Jury  has  a  question. 

Voice.  Tes;  Senator,  do  you  tliink  all  these 
billions  given  to  Europe  have  really  helped? 

Sensitor  Mundt.  In  the  teginnlng  they  did. 
But  the  administration  of  the  foreign-aid 
program  has  been  increasingly  wasteful,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  whole  program  has  now 
been  placed  In  Jeopardy. 

Pboplb's  Counsxl.  Thank  you.  Senator 
MmroT.  Tour  honor,  I  will  now  call  my  next 
witness.    Tovu-  name,  sir? 

Dr.  JuDD.  Walteb  H.  Jxnm,  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Minnesota. 

People's  Cottnsxl.  Tou  served  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress  and  you  were  a  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affslrs  Committee? 

Dr.  JuDB.  That  is  correct. 

Pboput's  Counsel.  Prior  to  yotir  service  in 
Congress  you  were  a  medical  mlsslotiary  in 
China? 

Dr.  JusD.  That  is  correct.  I  worked  there 
for  10  years  in  that  capacity. 

People's  Counsel.  Tour  honor,  I  would 
like  to  nualify  this  witness  as  a  leading  ex- 
pert ou  far-eastern  policy,  and  so  recognised 
by  authorities  everywhere. 

Jxnws.  Granted. 

People's  Counsel.  Dr.  Jxnm.  tell  us  whst 
the  Eightieth  Congress  did  with  respect  to 
the  Far  East. 

Dr.  JuDD.  Well.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  followed  In  Europe 
did  not  extend  to  Asia,  nor  did  the  contain- 
ment policy.  In  fact.  President  Truman 
publicly  announced  that  the  United  States 
favored  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  a  coalition  government  in  China. 
The  administration  actually  cut  off  all  aid 
to  the  Chinese  Government  unless  it  would 
accept  Communists  in  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. This  was  of  course  the  exact  opposite 
of  its  own  policy  in  Europe.  It  Just  did  not 
make  sense. 

Dtntist  CoTmsiL.  Object,  I  object.    Iliftt 

statement  is  a  deliberate  red  herring. 

Dr.  JUDD.  The  truth  is  that  your  red  her- 
ring became  a  whale  and  swallowed  up  all 
of  China. 

DiTxxsi     CouNSiL.  Your     honor,     your 

honor,  I  demand  the  witness  be  held  in  con- 
tempt for  speaking  over  my  objection. 

Judge.  Overruled.    Witness  may  continue. 

Dr.  JuDD.  As  the  Cliinese  Reds,  backed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
peasement of  the  Truman  administration, 
continued  to  build  up  their  strength  whUe 
the  Chinese  Government  was  weakened  by 
our  withdrawal  and  withholding  of  support, 
the  Eightieth  Cohgress  went  into  action. 
Over  the  opposition  of  the  White  House,  we 
appropriated  S125.000,000  in  military  aid  for 
the  antl-Conmiunlst  forces  In  China. 

People's  Coxtnsel.  Weil,  Congressman, 
why  dldnt  tliat  aid  help  to  defeat  the  Com- 
munist armies? 

Dr.  JuoD.  Because  that  aid  did  not  get 
there  until  too  late,  after  the  decisive  battles 


for  China  had  already  been  lost.  The  ad- 
ministration  practiced  a  deliberate  slow- 
down to  this  program  of  aid  to  China. 

Defense  Counsel.  Object,  I  object.  The 
witness  is  only  giving  hearsay  evidence. 

Judge.  The  witness  is  a  qualified  expert. 
Objection  overruled. 

Dr.  Judo.  President  Truman  did  not  even 
issue  the  necessary  Executive  orders  to  put 
this  program  into  action  until  4  months 
after  the  Eightieth  Congress  had  voted  the 
money  to  stop  the  Chinese  Reds.  And  it 
took  5  months  more  before  the  red  tape  in 
Washington  could  be  unraveled  so  that  the 
program  could  actually  get  into  operation. 

People's  Counsel,  That  is  a 'total  of  9 
months? 

Dr.  Jxmo.  That  Is  correct.  A  deliberate  »- 
month  slowdown.  Had  the  same  effort  and 
speed  been  applied  to  the  China  program 
that  were  applied  to  the  program  to  aid 
Greece  and  Turkey,  or  had  General  Wede- 
meyer  been  permitted  by  our  Government 
to  carry  out  his  recommendations,  I  believe, 
and  so  do  most  of  our  own  military  men, 
that  China  today  would  be  as  free  of  Com- 
munist control  as  are  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Judge.  Just  a  minute.  Doctor.  A  Juror  has 
a  question. 

Voice.  Congressman,  does  that  mean  there 
wouldn't  have  been  a  war  with  Korea? 

Dr.  Judd.  Certainly,  beca\ise  without  Com- 
munists In  Manchuria  and  China,  there 
could  not  have  been  an  attack  upon  Korea. 
East  Asia  Is  like  a  giant  hand  and  the  palm 
or  the  Ixxiy  of  the  hand  is  China.  And  Korea 
Is  this  peninsula  that  looks  like  a  thumb. 
Now.  when  the  Truman  administration 
turned  the  hand  over  to  the  Communists,  ♦ 
It  made  conquest  of  the  thumb  inevitable. 

If  the  Truman  administration  had  helped 
the  Eightieth  Congress  in  Its  efforts  to  save 
China  Instead  of  sabotaging  those  efforts, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  war  in  Korea 
today,  and  the  Chinese  Reds  would  not  ba 
killing  American  boys. 

DlVKNSX    COXTNSXL.   I    ObJSCt.       TOUT    hOUCH', 

I  object.  The  witness  U  sUtlng  an  opinion 
Which  is  irrelevant  and  immaterial. 

JtmoE.  Mr.  Defense  Counsel,  more  than 
100,000  casualties  In  Korea  are  not  irrelevant 
and  immaterial.  Objection  overruled.  Or- 
der.   Our  guests  here  will  please  be  orderly. 

People's  Counsel.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Juw). 
Thank  you.  Tour  honor,  I  will  now  call  my 
next  witness.     Tour  name,  please? 

Senator  Bamcxs.  Styles  BanxiEs,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate. 

People's  Counsel.  You  are  ths  Republi- 
can Leader  of  *he  Senate? 

Senator  BamcEs.  I  am. 

People's  Counsel.  During  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress,  you  were  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee? 

Senator  Bamcxs.  I  was. 

People's  Counsel.  Well,  Senator  Bamoxs, 
will  you  please  outline  briefly  for  the  Jury    • 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress on  national  defense? 

Senator  BamoES.  We  were  keenly  avrare 
that  it  wss  necessary  to  build  up  our  defense 
If  we  were  to  stop  Soviet  aggression  short  of 

war.  We  decided  that  America  needed  more 
air  power.  So  we  passed  and  authorized  a 
70-group  Air  Force. 

People's  Counsel.  It  is  s  known  fact  that 
we  did  not  have  a  70-group  Air  Porce  when 
President  Tnmian  took  \is  into  the  Korean 
war.     Why  was  that.  Senator? 

Senator  Bridces.  On  June  25.  1948,  the 
President  announced  that  despite  the  action 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  a  month  earlier, 
that  he  would  hold  the  Air  Force  to  a  48- 
group  Air  Porce.  And  that  was  the  sitxuitlon 
when  Korea  came. 

People's  Counsel.  Who  do  you  think  was 
the  vrlser,  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
or  President  Truman? 

Senator  BanxiEs.  Events  have  proven  be- 
yond a  question  that  the  Eightieth  Congress 
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light,  and  today  President  Truman  la 
frantically  trying  to  remedy  his  tragic  blun- 
der by  building  an  89-group  Air  Force. 

Pbopls's  Counssl.  Now.  wbat  waa  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Nayy? 

Senator  Banxss.  Well,  It  called  for  an  ex- 
panded naval  air  arm  and  the  conatructlon 
of  a  luper  airplane  carrier  to  be  called  the 
I7n<ted  States. 

Fbopls's  CouHsiL.  Well,  w  did  not  have 
a  auper  aircraft  carrier  when  we  entered  the 
Korean  war.  In  fact,  we  dont  have  one  to- 
day. 

Senator  Bamcss.  That's  right.  Once  more 
President  Tnunan  refused  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Eightieth  Congreaa.  and  on 
April  23,  1949.  after  the  keel  had  been  laid. 
President  Truman  ordored  the  scrapping  of 
the  carrier  at  a  loas  of  over  tao.OOO.OOO. 

Pk>pi.x'b  Oottnsxu  Who  do  you  think  was 
wiser,  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  or 
President  T^-iunan? 

Senator  Banxas.  Well,  I  think  events  speak 
for  themselTea,  for  President  Truman  Is  now 
trying  to  build  three  super  airplane  carriers 
In  a  frantle  attempt  to  rectify  his  traglo 
bluDd^. 
Daraaaa  Couiraa,.  I  object;  I  object. 
Judge.  On  what  grounds? 
Darawaa  CoTmssL.  I  object  to  the  word' 
"tragic"     Counselor  Is  trying  to  color  the 
facta. 

Jdbos.  Strike  out  the  word  "tragic."  but 
leave  tn  the  word  "blunder." 

PaoFLS's    Cotmsxi..  Thank    you.    Senator 
Wanww.    Toxir  honor,  I  will  now  call  my  next 
wltnsas.    Tour  name,  slrf 
Mr  RacD.  Danib.  a.  Bkbd,  of  New  York.  » 
*  Member  of  Congress. 

PaoTLrs   CoTTKSKi,.  You   are   the   ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Meana  Gonunlttee.  which,  under  the  Oocstl- 
tutlon,  must  Initiate  all  tax  bills? 
Mr.  Rns.  Correct. 

PaoFLS's  CouHOL.  M  ft  member  at  that 
tax-wrltlng  committee  In  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, will  you  please  tell  us  briefly  what  that 
Congress  did? 

Mr.  Rz0.  We  thought  taxes  were  too  high; 
that  too  many  little  people  were  paying  high- 
er taxes  than  they  could  afford. 

Take  a  man  with  a  wife  and  two  children, 
with  a  total  Income  of  about  $68  a  week. 
In  193S.  that  family  paid  a  Federal  Inccme 
tax  of  $8-  By  1946.  that  family's  taxes  had 
been  boosted  to  $285  a  year — or  36  times  as 
much. 

Pxonx's  ConirscL.  What  did  the  Blghtleth 
Congress  do  about  that? 

Mr.  RzzD.  We  gave  the  American  people 
the  first  tax  reduction  they  had  had  In  a 
generation.  We  relieved  7,000,000  people  In 
the  lowest-Income  brackets — I  repeat.  7,000.- 
000  little  people — from  paying  any  Federal 
Income  taxes  at  all.  Altogether,  taxes  were 
reduced  by  about  $5,000,000,000.  with  three- 
quarters  of  the  redtictlon  benefiting  people 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $6,000  a  year. 

PxoPLX's  Coxmsxu  What  happened  to  this 
family  that  was  making  $68  a  week  and  pay- 
ing $385  a  year  In  Federal  Income  taxes? 

Mr.  RcsD.  They  got  a  reduction  of  $103 
a  year. 

PEOFtrs  CouMssL.  Did  this  tax  reduction 
bill  have  the  support  of  the  Tnunan  admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  Rxzs.  It  did  not.  We  had  to  pass  It 
over  President  Truman's  veto. 

Peoplxs  Coumsxl.  Are  the  7.000.000  little 
people  still  relieved  of  paying  Income  taxes? 
Mr.  BxKD.  They  are  not.  As  soon  as  Presi- 
dent IVuman  got  a  Fair  Deal  Congress  In 
1949.  taxes  started  upward  again.  Three  tax 
Increase  bills  h&^e  been  whipped  through 
In  the  last  4  years.  Every  one  of  these  7,000,- 
000  little  people  is  now  paying  taxes  again. 
The  reducUons  voted  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress have  been  completely  wiped  out.  taxes 
have  been  Increased  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest  taxpayers,  and  the  Nation  today 
is  paying  the  greatest  tax  bUl  In  Its  history— 
nearly  one-third  of  every  cent  earned. 


CotmsKL.  I  object,  your  honor. 

I  have  It  on  the  highest  authority  In  the 
land  that  only  the  rich  pay  taxes.  The 
witness'  statement  Is  Irrelevant  and  imma- 
terial. 

Juoea.  My  dear  Counselor,  taxes  are  never 
irrelevant  and  certainly  not  IxmnaterlaL 
Witness  may  proceed. 

Mr.  RsBD.  Ill  say  to  the  defense  eounsel 
that  81  percent  of  our  taxes  are  people  mak- 
ing $6,000  a  year  or  less,  and  they  pay  almost 
40  percent  of  all  Income  taxes  collected. 
Perhaps  the  defense  counsel  considers  little 
people  making  three  or  four  thousand  dollars 
a  year  as  rich  people — I  dont. 

PsoPLK's  OoTTHSKL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Baso. 
Tour  Honor.  I  would  like  to  caU  my  next 
witness.     Tour  name,  please? 

Mr.  Hallbcx.  Chaxles  A.  WAt.isr».  of  In- 
diana, a  Representative  In  Congress. 

Paopue's  CouwexL.  Tou  were  the  Republi- 
can floor  leader  m  the  Blghtleth  Codgreasf 

Mr.  Hai.lxck.  I  was. 

Paons'8  CouMsxL.  And  In  that  role  of  lead- 
ership. It  was  your  Job  to  guide  the  Republi- 
can program  through  the  House,  including 
such  laws  as  the  Labor-Bianagement  Rela- 
tions Act? 

Mr.  Haixics.  li  waa. 

PxoPLx's  CoTTNsrL.  Will  you  please  tell  us 
your  objective  In  enacting  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  better  known  as  the 
Taft-Hartley  law? 

Mr.  Haijjcw.  Our  purpose  was  to  guaran- 
tee and  assxtfe  to  management  and  man 
labor'!  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively through  repreaentetlves  of  their  own 
choosing.  We  wanted  to  protect  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  from  the  abuses  of  mis- 
guided people  on  the  side  of  management  or 
misguided  Ubor  leaders.  And  then  we 
wanted  to  afford  organized  labor  an  oppot' 
tunity  to  drive  out  of  control  certain  eom- 
mimlstic  leaders  who  had  infiltrated  a  doaen 
or  so  unions.  So  we  drafted  the  leglalatlon 
and  iMTkught  It  to  enactment  finally  over  a 
Presidential  veto. 

D«ro»8x  CotTNSKL.  Tour  Honor,  I  object  to 
this  witness  referring  to  this  law  either  as 
the  Labor-Management  ReiaUons  Act  or  the 
Taft-HarUey  law.  It  la.  In  fact,  a  slav»- 
labor  law. 

JxniGB.  The  constant  repetition  of  political 
catchwords  does  not  necessarily  produce  a 
fact.  Objection  overruled.  Witness  wUl  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HAf,i.acK.  May  I  say,  sir,  that  in  the 
4  years  this  law  has  been  in  effect,  union 
membership  has  Increased  from  15,000,000  to 
16.000,000.  wages  have  been  constantly  in- 
creased, and  unions  have  obtained  scores  and 
scores  of  pension  plans.  And.  at  the  same 
time,  the  loss  of  man-hours  or  wages  by  work 
stoppages  have  been  constantly  decreased. 

Now,  If  you  want  to  talk  about  a  slave- 
labor  act,  let  me  refer  you  to  t^  propoeal 
of  President  Truman  to  the  Congress  in  1846 
when  he  asked  us  to  draft  the  raUroad  workers 
and  make  them  work  at  the  point  of  a  bayo- 
net, and  it  might  Interest  you  to  know  that 
the  proposal  was  stopped  in  the  Senate  by  a 
Republican,  Senator  Robzbt  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio. 

PropLx's  CouNsxi..  Returning  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  is  there  still  talk  about  repeal- 
ing it? 

Mr.  Hallxck.  WeU.  sir,  there  was  talk 
about  repealing  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution  for  quite  a  while,  but  It  is  still 
In  the  Constitution.  And  I  think  the  same 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  because  the  labor- 
ing men,  the  rank  and  flje,  are  now  realizing 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  really  labor's 
bill  of  rights. 

PxopLx's  CoxmsKL.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man Hallxcx.  To;ir  honor,  I  will  now  call 
my  last  witness.    Tour  name,  please? 

Mr.  BaowK.  Claxxncx  J.  Bxowiv,  of  Ohio,  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

PxoPLx's  CooirsxL.  Tou  were  the  originator 
of  the  legislation  to  create  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission? 


Tes.  sir.    I  wrote  the  bill  and 

introduced  It  In  January  of  1947  after  eon- 
sultatlon  and  approval  by  the  RepuUiean 
leaders  of  Congress,  and  Just  a  little  later 
Senator  Cabot  Looos.  of  Massachusetts,  m. 
troducsd  a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Paosi.s's  OoTJHSBi..  Will  you  please  tell  tlie 
Jury  your  objectives? 

M^.  Brown.  We  had  three  objectives  when 
we  Introduced  that  legislation.  No.  1  was 
to  do  something  to  correct  the  bureaucratie 
mess  which  we  found  in  Washington.  No.  3 
was  to  cut  the  east  of  Oovemment  as  best 
we  could  by  eliminating  duplication  and 
overlapping  activities.  And.  of  course.  Na  t 
was  to  elinilnate  waste  and  extra vaganos  and 
corruption  by  getting  rid  of  the  looae  proce- 
dures, the  unbelievably  careless  k>ookkeeplnf 
and  accounting  that  existed  In  Oovernment, 
and  by  setting  up  higher  standards  of  Oov- 
emment  service. 

Paonx's  CouKBEi..  Tour  Honor,  I  now  offer 
In  evidence  the  33  voliimes  of  the  report  of 
the  Hoover  Commission.  It  Is  to  be  noted 
from  this  exhibit  that  the  Commission  was 
composed  of  six  Democrats  and  six  Bepubll- 
cana.  and  that  It  was  bipartisan.  It  was 
headed  by  former  President  Hoover,  who  had 
fessn  appointed  by  Speaker  Msanw.  Con- 
grHmsii  BaowN,  what  was  ths laonmmsnd^- 
tlon  of  this  Commission? 

Mr.  Bboww.  WeU.  after  3  yaan  of  very  hard 
work,  the  Commission  made  some  800  recom- 
nmndattons  and  findings  for  the  comptete 
reorganlsaUon  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  It  was  quite  a  eolosaal  Job.  I 
might  add.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  up  to  data^ 
only  about  60  percent  of  the  Oommlsslooli 
recommendations  have  been  made  effecttva, 
but  even  that  60  percent  has  resulted  In  ear- 
Ings  of  about  $3,000,000,000  a  year.  U  we  had 
the  cooperation  of  the  administration,  which 
We  had  hoped  for,  we  could  have  made  the 
other  recommendations  effective  and  even 
saved  about  $3,000,000,000  more. 

JuBcx.  A  Juror  has  a  quasttoo. 

Voacx  When  ire  we  going  to  get  aoois  of 
that  economy? 

Mr.  BaowN.  May  I  say  to  ths  gentleman 
until  this  Oovemment  Is  reorganlaed — In 
other  words,  untU  we  get  a  Republican  Preal- 
dent  and  a  Republican  Congrsss — we  an 
never  going  to  get  this  mess  In  Washington 
completely  straightened  out,  or  the  economy 
and  the  efficiency  In  the  conduct  of  public 
business  that  we  need,  or  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment that  the  people  of  the  United  Statsa 
can  afford. 

PxcrLTB  CoxncsxL.    Thank  you,  Congrtss 
man   Baoww.    Tou   may  step  down.    Tour 
Honor,  this  completes  the  people's  case  for  a 
Republican  Congress. 

DxrxMsx  CoTTifssi..  Tour  Honor,  I  petition 
the  coifft  to  disregard  the  testimony  received 
here  today.  It  is  as  asinine  as  the  report  on 
corruption  in  the  RFC:  It  Is  as  full  of  eye- 
wash as  that  famotu  New  Hampablre  pri- 
mary. It  Is  contemptuous,  incompetent,  ir- 
relevant, immaterial,  and  I  move  that  It  ail 
be  stricken  from  the  record. 

JuBci.  May  1  sugget  to  the  defense  coun- 
sel that  Ln  this  world  today,  wracked  as  It  Is 
by  police  states.  Iron  curtains,  and  suppres- 
sl^of  truth,  you  would  do  well  to  withdraw 
your  motion  and  let  the  American  people 
Judge  this  time  for  themselves  what  is  true 
and  what  Is  false.  Do  I  hear  your  request  to 
withdraw  your  motion? 

DxFXNsr  CouKsii..  I  do  not  withdraw  It; 
I  demand  that  you  rule  on  my  motion. 

JxjDcx.  Then,  Mr.  Defense  Counsel.  I  must 
say  to  you  that  in  the  interesU  of  preserv- 
ing the  greatest  political  system  on  earth, 
your  motion  Is  denied. 

Members  of  the  Jury,  I  Instruct  you  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  people's  case  for  a  Republican  Con- 
grass  rests  on  the  premise  that  only  four 
short  years  ago  the  Republican  Congress  was 
in  control  and  that  It  attempted  certain  acts, 
consiunmated    them,    and    delivered    them 
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Into  the  care  of  an  administration  controlled 
by  the  opposite  poUtical  party. 

If  you  can  search  the  evidence  and  your 
souls  and  diaeover  the  truth  is  that  this 
Nation  Is  less  troubled  and  less  burdened 
than  it  was  foxu-  short  years  ago,  then  you 
must  find  against  the  people's  case  for  a  Re- 
publican Congress. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  search  ths  evi- 
dence and  your  soiils  and  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  nation  can  long  survive 
when  its  Instrument  of  government  has  be- 
come Incapmble  of  wise  policies,  sound  Judg- 
ment, and  prudent  decisions;  when  it  has 
been  corrupted  by  Its  own  overweanlng  ap- 
petite for  power:  and  when  it,  by  its  own 
acts — dons  or  left  undone — imperils  the 
safety  of  our  country,  then  I  say  to  you.  you 
must  find  in  favor  of  the  people's  case  for 
a  Republican  Congress. 

This  Jury  should  remember  well  that  our 
Oovemment  waa  builded  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple, not  to  be  their  master.  Americans  are 
citizens,  not  subJecU;  freemen,  not  chattels. 

Those  who  claim  power  above  the  law  and 
above  our  Constitution  serve  their  own  ends, 
not  those  of  our  country. 

Those  who  would  corrupt  the  people  and 
their  principles  serve  not  America,  but  the 
forces  of  Its  destruction. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  I  cluuge 
you  to  search  well  the  evidence,  and  your 
souls.  For  on  your  decUlon  in  November 
rests  the  future  of  America. 

(The  players:  The  judge.  Maurice  Frank- 
lin: people's  counsel.  WUfred  Lytell;  de- 
fense counsel.  Henry  Hamilton.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cAurosNU 
IN  THE  HOD8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
28.  1952.  I  called  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  excellent  article  by  the  distin- 
guished writer.  Mr.  Arthur  Krock.  The 
following  is  another  by  Mr.  Krock  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  matter.  This 
article,  like  the  other  one.  merits  careful 
reading. 

The  article  follows: 
Powcas  or  Paxsmxirr  Orr  a  Fikal  Rkvow— 
SuPBEMr  Court  Mat  Brnxx  Mattebs  Long 
nt  Dxu>TrrE,  strr  Nxvxa  Cleaslt  Defined 
w  Tm;  AxxxiCAN  STsmc— Smi  Issma  Also 
Impostant 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washtnotoh.  May  8.— Lawyers  and  legisla- 
tors in  particular,  and  doubtless  many  other 
cltlaens,  welcomed  the  agreement  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  review  the  legal  Issues  aris- 
ing from  ths  President's  seizure  of  the  steel 
planta  and  meanwhUe  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  of  wages  until  it  dUposes  of  the  case. 
This  affords  an  opportunity  to  get  an  ulti- 
mate Judicial  ruling  on  whether  the  scope  of 
Preeldential  power  is,  by  constitutional  im- 
plication. Increased  by  (i)  an  emergency 
proclamation  and  (2)  a  finding  by  the  Chief 
Executive  that  some  event  has  endangered 
national  seciulty.  That  would  be  the  first 
definite  clarification  of  an  issue  as  old  as 
the  Republic. 

The  Supreme  Court,  following  long-stand- 
ing practice,  might  have  delayed  an  an- 
nouncement whether  or  not  it  would  review 
the  decUlon  of  Judge  David  A.  Pine,  which 
was  that  the  President  was  without  power 
to  seize  the  plants  because  lie  Invoked  no 
specific  statute,  and.  furthermore,  that  he 


must  be  equipped  with  such  a  statute  before 
he  can  abrogate  any  of  the  constitutional 
guaranties  of  private  rights.  It  covUd  have 
withheld  action  for  the  reason  that  the  White 
House  conference  today  looked  to  a  settle- 
ment, in  which  event  the  case  would  become 
"moot"— that  is,  shorn  of  any  live  Issue 
Or  the  highest  Court  coula  liave  said  noth- 
ing and  given  no  reason  at  all. 

OaXAT  XSSXTX  xaised  ' 
The  silence  of  the  covu^,  or  Its  refusal  to 
hear  arguments  on  the  Pine  decision  would 
however,  have  left  hanging  in  the  air  the' 
great  constitutional  issue  that  was  raised  by 
the  steel  companies  In  the  lower  court.  The 
record  would  only  have  shown  that  the  lower 
court  had  Imposed  the  most  sweeping  limi- 
tation of  Presidential  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution that  has  ever  .been  stated  by  a 
Judge  claiming  such  Jurisdiction,  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals— a 
superior  tribunal— had  explained  its  grant 
of  a  stay  of  Judge  Pine's  injunction  against 
the  seizure  by  saying  there  was  a  serious 
question  of  the  correctness  of  a  decision  that 
mapped  narrower  limits  to  Executive  emer- 
gency power  than  ever  has  been  drawn  on 
legal  foolscap. 

Realization  of  this  moved  the  President  to 
Instruct  the  Acting  Attorney  General.  Philip 
B.  Perlman.  to  carry  the  Issue  to  the  highest 
Court.    He    sincerely    fears    that    if    Judge 
Pine's  decUlon  la   allowed  to  stand   In  full 
force    for    any    reason— Including    develop- 
ments that  will  make  the  legal  Issue  moot— 
his  successors  may  be  prevented  from  taking 
emergency  actions  on  which  the  fate  of  the 
Nation  will  depend.     If  the  Supreme  Coxut 
essentially  supports  Judge  Pine's  ruUng  that, 
regardless  of  how  grave  a  President  with  his 
special  knowledge  may  deem  an  emergency 
to  be.  he  cannot  in  peacetime  abrogate  any 
of  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  private 
rights  without  the  specific   authority  of  a 
congressional  statute.  Mr.  Truman  will  not 
challenge  It.    But  he  believes  this  Invokes  a 
prospect  so  perilous  that  duty  and  necessity 
require  the   Supreme   Court  to   affirm   this 
limitation. 

TXTTMAN  IXtOKS  TO  rtTTtTSX 

The  President  can  conceive  of  a  future 
situation  In  which  the  political  feud  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Is  so  bitter  that 
Congress  wlU  deny  to  the  President  a  statute 
that,  on  the  responsibility  of  his  oath,  he 
seeks  to  preserve  national  security.  He  can 
conceive  of  a  future  situation  In  which  a 
hostile  Congress  would  debate  such  a  Presi- 
dential request  beyond  the  point  of  peril,  or 
a  Congress  that  would  be  Indifferent  to  It 
because  the  President  was  going  out  of  office. 
Perhaps  he  can  also  envisage  enemy  infiltra- 
tion in  a  Congress  that  would  produce  either 
of  these  resuiu.  Hence.  Mr.  Truman  Is 
deeply  worried  over  the  effect  of  Judge  Pine's 
decision  on  the  future  as  well  as  on  the 
present. 

Mr.  Perlman,  in  asking  the  Supreme  Court 
to  review  and  reverse  this  decision,  argued 
that  retroactively  It  invalidated  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  and  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. This  Is  rhetoric  because  Congress 
gave  a  post-dated  approval  to  Jefferson's 
great  bargain  In  land;  and.  though  Uncoln's 
state  paper  aljrogated  the  guaranty  of  Just 
compensation  In  the  fifth  amendment,  the 
formal  abrogation  was  confined  to  the  States 
at  war  with  the  rest  of  the  Union. 

As  It  turned  out,  all  the  private  property 
represented  by  Negro  slaves  was  abolished  by 
the  Oovemment  without  Just  compensa- 
tion. But  Lincoln  confiscated  as  private 
property  only  the  slaves  in  areas  held  by  the 
Confederate  military  and  in-ged  the  Just 
compensation  that  Congress  and  the  States 
never  granted. 

However,  a  number  of  other  Presidential 
acts.  If  they  had  been  chaUenged  before 
Judge  Pine,  would  have  fallen  under  the  ban 
Of  hlM  decision.    Three  <»  four  were  taken 
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by  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  under  an  emer- 
gency declaration  but  prior  to  actual  war. 
As  many  or  more  were  taken  by  Lincoln 
before  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  Jackson 
contributed  to  this  record,  and  othtr  Presi- 
dents have  at  least  leaned  across  Judee  Plne'a 
borderline. 

POWER  m  mrninni 

In  Mr.  Truman's  opinion,  all  these  opera- 
tions. In  the  residuum  of  Presidential  power 
that  he  believes  exist*  beyond  that  enumer- 
ated  in  the  Constitution,  helped  to  preserve 
the  Republic  and  accelerate  its  growth 

One  prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  the  case 
may  be  ventured.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
remands  the  Issue  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
w  WUl  not  be  Unanimous;  and  if  it  makes 
an  ultimate  finding  it  will  not  be  unani- 
mous. Lawyers  foresee  unanimity  only  if  the 
central  issue  becomes  moot  by  the  time  the 
supreme  Court  Is  ready  to  write  opinions 

But  now  that  there  Is  to  be  a  hearing  of 
the  great  Issue  In  the  highest  court,  the  Jus- 
tices will  at  least  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselvee.  not  only  on  this,  but  on 
two  other  very  interesting  and  unresolved 
»cecutlve  practices.  One  Is  the  Hght  of  the 
President  to  delegate  his  asserted  authorltv 
to  a  subordinate.  The  other  U  the  extent 
to  which  the  details  of  an  Executive  order 
are  restricted  by  the  Constitution 

President  Truman,  when  he  decided  to 
seize  the  steel  mills,  ordered  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  take  them  over.  And  In  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  10800  he  defined  Secretary 
Sawyer  s  authority  over  the  industry  to  in- 
clude changes  in  its  economy,  not  only  wages 
but  working  conditions.  The  steel  com- 
panies then  asked  Judge  Pine  to  enjoin  the 
Secretary  from  carrying  out  the  President's 
instructions  and  to  Invalidate  the  ExecuUvs 
order— both  on  constitutional  grounds. 

OELXOATION  CF  POWXB 

The  Judge  did  both,  holding  that  in  so 

doing  he  was  not  enjoining  the  President 

something  that  has  never  been  sustained  by 
law.  But  the  President  was  the  source  of  the 
instructions  to  the  Secretary  and  the  source 
Of  the  order  on  which  Mr.  Sawyer  acted  So 
What  Judge  Pine  did  In  effect  was  to  enjoin 
Mr.  Tnmian.  ' 

Supreme  Court  opinions  on  the  legal  fic- 
tion that  the  judge  did  not  in  fact  enjoin 
the  President  would  be  both  historic  and 
usefuL 


PreseatatioH  of  FUf  to  Cnb  Scoot  Pack  S7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMIE  L  WHITTEN 

or  anssissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1952 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  remarks  of 
Ell  Baer,  cubmaster  of  Cub  Scout  Pack 
67,  in  accepting  a  new  flag  presented  to 
the  Cub  Scouts  by  the  Keystone  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution! 
on  AprU  25,  1952,  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Chevy  Chase  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington.  D.  C,  the  sponsoring  insti- 
tution: 

Miss  Harris  and  Mrs.  Bishop,  of  the  DAB. 
honored  guests.  Cub  Scouts  of  Pack  67,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  with  pride  in  my  heart  and 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  honor  afforded  me, 
I  accept  this  flag  as  cubmaster  of  Pack  67, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Love  of  God,  love  of  country,  love  of  home, 
and  a  deep  reverence  for  our  flac  all  go  ^^t?vd 
In  hand. 
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BegftrdlcM  ot  wealth  or  podtkm.  w  arm 
nothing  without  nich  kyr«  and  derotiaii. 

TtM  time  to  learn  of  theee  ▼Irtaea  la  tn 
our  footh  and  the  place  wherein  these  Tlr« 
teaa  tneuhate  is  tn  the  home.  Tliereln  Ilea 
tba  Talue  and  strength  of  the  Scout  move- 
ment In  America;  and  the  privilege  c^ered 
the  boys  of  Aoierlca  to  become  Scouts  in 
this  great  organization  Is  something  boys  in 
Hitler's  Germany,  Stalin's  Bussia.  and  in  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  curtain  will  not 
be  privileged  to  enjoy  until  democracy  under 
God  becomes  their  way  of  life. 

There  was  a  reason  the  sons  of  CongreaB- 
men  were  chosen  to  bring  the  flag  forward 
to  this  rostrum.  It  was  Intended  to  sym- 
bolize that  this  is  a  nation  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  Therefore,  who  could  better  symbolize 
this  great  principle  than  the  sons  of  Con- 
greasmen  charged  with  the  sworn  duty  of 
making  laws  in  the  democratic  way  of  life? 

Cub  Scouts,  b-ing  an  American  is  a  great 
and  honorable  heritage.  Love  and  defend  It 
with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your  soul,  and 
with  all  yoitf  mind.  Remember  that  Wash- 
ington suffered  for  It  at  Valley  Forge;  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  paused  In  his  devotion  to  it 
at  Gettysburg;  that  our  boyi  have  died  be- 
cause of  their  love  for  it  on  many  fields  of 
battle;  and  that  millions  have  migrated  to 
this  country  in  their  hope  for  Its  bleaslngs. 

Being  yovu:  Cub  master  for  this  past  year 
has  recalled  many  events,  experiences,  and 
trlala  of  my  own  boyhood.  In  great  measure 
I  have  relived  some  of  my  youth.  I  ah&U 
never  forget  my  fourth-grade  teacher  who 
had  us  learn  this  poem  by  Henry  H.  Bennett: 

"Hatsoffl 

Along  the  street  there  oomes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruflle  of  drums. 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 
HaUcff! 
The  flag  i»  passing  by." 

AiKl.  although  many  years  have  passed,  to 
this  day  I  automatically  repeat  that  Injunc- 
tion as  the  flag  approaches:  "Hata  cffi  Tha 
flag  ia  paaslng  by." 

If  Z  have  inspired  you  to  appreciate  the 
God-given  privUege  of  living  in  America.  If 
X  have  inspired  you  to  stand  proud  as  you 
say  "I  am  an  American,"  I  will  have  been 
fully  repaid  for  my  efforts  In  planning  your 
activities  during  this  past  Scout  year. 

Cub  Scouts,  let  what  is  said  and  doaae  hera 
become  a  part  of  your  life  and  let  no  ona 
erase  It  from  your  memory.  Don't  ever  fall 
for  the  phony  Isms  of  communism  and  fas- 
cism, which  rob  you  of  your  rights  as  frea 
men.  Support  oaily  one  kind  of  lam — Ameri- 
canism. Go  forward  in  the  faith  of  our 
fathers.    Go  forward  on  liberty's  team. 

Thank  God  for  America,  thank  God  for 
your  parents  and  your  home,  and  thank  God 
for  the  privilege  at  loving  CMd  Qlorjr. 

Cub  Seoats,  yon  are  the  men  of  the  future. 
Upon  your  shoulder*  wiU  fall  the  responsi- 
bilities of  tomorrow.  Be  honest.  Be  brave. 
Be  loyal. 

On  that  hiMB,  I  aceept  this  flag  on  behalf 
or  Cub  Pack  67. 

God  bless  you  all. 


Aamwtnaij  of  MafeUu'i  Vtjaf e  to  tht 

Philippines 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 

09 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OT  CALIFO«NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  Man  9. 1952 

Mt.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  our  Ricord  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Maximiano  Marmlto  VU- 
lar«al.  which  appeared  recently  In  th« 


Pfantpplne  Star  Pren  In  Los  Angeles. 
OaUf .  I  am  sure  the  article  will  be  of 
Interest  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress: 
AJoavxtaAar  or  liacsiXAir's  Vorass  to  rmm 
PHXLDraras 
(By  llazlmlano  Marmito  Vlllareal) 
(ICr.  llazlmlano  Ifarmlto  vmareal,  of  the 
Philippines,  pays  tribute  to  the  greatest  ex- 
plorer and  navigator  In  hla  time,  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  his  brave  men,  and  his  sponaor, 
the  greatest  humanitarian  and  democratlo 
policy  making  in  her  time— Queen  T'«^>^yilB, 
the  Catholic.  Mr.  Vlllareal  is  a  former  di- 
rector of  publicity  of  the  Esperanto  Associa- 
tion of  North  America  and  the  Universal  Es- 
peranto Association  of  the  World  with  head- 
quarters In  Geneva,  Switzerland.) 

Ifarch  16.  1952,  was  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty-first  anniversary  of  Ferdinand  liagel- 
lan's  epic  voyage  that  brought  him  and  hla 
brave  men  to  the  Philippine  eoU  In  1&21. 
▲  Portuguese  by  birth,  Magellan  served  se 
chief  commander  of  the  exploratory  voyage 
under  sponsorship  of  the  great  Queen  Isa- 
bella, the  CattioUc  of  the  glorious  old  SpaUi. 
Like  Christopher  Columbus,  the  great  navi- 
gator, Magellan  had  to  take  and  carry  out 
orders  and  apply  the  htmianitartan  policies 
of  the  great  Queen  Isabella  to  the  iniiabltanta 
of  the  newly  acquired  lands  abroad.  The 
genuinely  democratic  policies  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella are  immortaliied  by  chroniclers  in  tlM 
annals  of  history. 

The  greatest  and  lasting  contribution  to 
the  world  of  Magellan  s  voyage  to  the  Ptiilip- 
pines  Is  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and 
the  opening  of  that  part  of  the  world  to 
western  man  It  had  also  brought  the  con- 
firmation of  the  theory  that  the  world  la 
round. 

It  was  unfortimate  that  the  greatest  ex- 
plorer and  navigator  of  all  time  was  not  able 
to  return  with  his  fleet  to  his  homepcrt  In 
Seville,  Spain,  because  he  was  killed  during 
an  encounter  against  the  defending  natlvea 
of  ICactan.  Cebu,  where  a  monument  stands 
today  in  his  memory.  The  bravery  of  the 
defending  natives  led  by  Chief  Lapuiapu 
marks  the  Philippine  heroism  which  became 
a  legend  and  tradition  that  inspbred  the  gen- 
erations. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  four  hundred 
and  thirty- first  anniversary  of  the  hlstorlo 
voyage  aU  iinbtased  thlnkliig  people  every- 
where should,  for  a  moment,  pay  tribute  to 
the  most  courageous  navigator  and  explorer. 
Ferdinand  MageUan.  his  brave  men.  and  hla 
sponsor,  the  greatest  humanitarian  in  ber 
time— Queen  IsabeUa.  the  CathoUc 


ilMst  Hav«  Ust  Opy  •! 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  iLLmois 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATTTES 

Tuesdajf,  Mat  S.  19S2 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  ac- 
tions have  so  aroused  the  American 
people  as  President  Truman's  arbitrary 
attempt  to  seize  the  Nation's  steel  indus- 
try in  the  conflict  between  management 
and  labor  concerning  wages  and  other 
matters.  A  refreshingly  clear  analysis 
of  the  situation  in  which  the  country 
finds  Itself  comes  from  PYarJc  Kuest.  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Copley 
newspapers.  Because  it  sheds  substan- 
tial light  on  the  problem  destined  to  re- 
main eontroverslal  for  some  time  to 
•ome.  I  un  including  it  in  the  CoNons- 


SBOif  AL  ^^Ecora  under  permlsskm  granted 

to  me  by  the  House.   The  article  foDowa: 

SsTB  TkuMAn  Muer  Hawa  Loer  Oorr  or 

Coirennmoir 

(By  prank  Kueat) 
W ABjumi rum ,    May    4.— Jnat    ahoot    now 
would  be  an  awfully  nice  ttane  for  some  kind 
soQl  to  send  President  Truman  a  copy  of  X^ 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statea. 
Obvloualy.  he  has  lost  his. 
Recent  actions  by  Ifr.  Truman  make  It 
rather  apparent  that  be  Is  In  need  of  a  re- 
fresher course  In  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  purrult  of  happiness, 
as  enunciated  in  the  document  on  which  our 
founding  fathers  based  this  BepubUc. 

The  implications  of  the  President's  seizure 
of  the  steel  industry  on  the  theory  of  In- 
herent power  go  much  deeper  than  the  lasua 
of  a  pay  increase  for  the  steel  workers. 

The  implications  are  that  we  now  have 
goremment  by  flat  snd  not  by  law;  that  man 
instead  of  law  prevails  In  this  country. 

If  the  President  is  Interesrted  in  a  refresher 
eou-se  on  the  Constitution  tt  might  be  sug- 
gested that  he  undertake  the  study  In  eoDovt 
With  his  attorneys  In  the  Justice  Department. 
One  of  the  Department's  assistant  attor- 
neys general  made  the  terrifying  statement 
In  Federal  court  here  that  the  Constitution 
governs  the  judicial  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  but  docs  not  fov- 
em  the  executive  branch. 

If  that  is  the  Justice  Department's  conten- 
tion, and  it  must  be  so  because  tt  was  so 
stated  tn  court,  then  the  President  is  su- 
preme and  cannot  be  challenged  by  either 
the  Judiciary  or  the  national  legislature. 

The  Constitution  actually  provides  for  a 
system  of  government  of  three  eoeqwal 
branches — the  Presidency.  Congress,  and  the 
courts. 

Holmes  Baldrldge.  the  assistant  Attorney 
General  who  advanced  the  terrifying  theory 
that  the  President  is  not  limited  In  kts  ac- 
tions by  the  ConstUutlon  (a  theory  he  later 
corrected),  would  then  destroy  this  phlloeo- 
pby  of  American  Government.  In  his  argu- 
ments In  Federal  court  against  the  steel  In- 
dustrys  plea  for  an  Injunction  to  nullify  the 
selaure  of  the  mllla. 

The  court,  however,  ruled  that  the  Preii« 
dent  did  not  liave  the  authority  he  claimed, 
to  seize  the  steel  Industry.  But  there  still 
Is  a  legal  ttattle  ahead  to  determine  whether 
government  by  decree  Instead  of  law  shall 
prevail. 

neither  the  President  nor  the  Jiwtlee  De- 
partment had  cited  any  legal  autbortty  tag 
the  steel  seizure  beyond  reference  to  the  Oon- 
etltutlon  and  the  laws  of  the  ooimtry  aa  a 
whole. 

The  Constitution  does  not  give  the  Presi- 
dent any  law-making  powers;  so  therefore  be 
is  using  government  by  decree  to  govern. 

The  President  had  ample  opportunity  to 
stay  within  the  law  In  his  steel  action  by  in- 
▼oking  the  proeesees  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Preeldent  Tlru- 
man  had  the  duty  aa  well  as  the  power  to 
appoint  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  upon 
the  facta  of  the  steel  dispute,  without  mak- 
ing any  recommendations. 

Thereafter  he  had  the  power  to  stop  a 
strike  of  steel  workers  for  at  least  60  days, 
during  which  Federal  mediators  eouM  have 
tried  for  a  settlement,  and  the  employeee 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  by  aecrvt 
ballot  to  accept  or  reject  the  final  offer  made 
by  their  employers. 

But  the  President  refused  to  stay  within 
his  statutory  powers  to  try  fOr  a  settlement 
of  the  steel  dispute. 

A  natural  question  that  arises  from  thla 
action  Is.  if  the  President  can  setee  the  raO- 
roads  why  cant  he  seize  the  steel  mUlst 

The  simple  answer  Is  that  the  PresideiM 
had  legal  authority  under  the  Railway  Act  cA 
1916  to  setee  the  railroads.  But  under  this 
peocedura  he   cannot   arbitrarily   fix   wage 
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rates  or  working  conditions  as  long  as  the 
Government  operates  the  railroads. 

Just  a  little  more  than  85  years  ago  the 
Supreme  Court  rebuked  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  because,  under  the  terrible  strains  of 
•  civil  war,  he  had  assumed  to  exercise  a 
power  which  had  never  been  granted  to  him. 

The  Court  then  said  that  the  President  "\a 
controlled  by  law,  and  has  his  appropriate 
aphere  of  duty,  whicn  U  to  execute,  not  to 
make  the  laws." 

It  was  entirely  possible  for  President  Tru- 
man to  have  used  approaches  to  the  steel 
problem  besides  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  He 
could  have  asked  Congress  to  enact  a  law  to 
prevent  a  disastrous  steel  strike  or  he  could 
have  asked  Congress  to  authorize  a  tempo- 
rary Government  operation  with  adequate 
legal  protection  for  the  rlghU  and  interesU 
of  the  workers,  the  owners,  and  the  public. 

The  Justifiable  outcry  resulting  from  the 
President's  high-handed  action  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  American  people  are  con- 
vinced that  the  totalitarian  or  one-naan  rule 
In  the  United  States  is  too  high  a  price  to  i>av 
for  steel.  ^^  *^' 

If  the  precedent  of  property  seizure  with- 
out due  process  of  law  U  esUblished,  what 
Is  to  prevent  the  power  of  selztire  to  be  ex- 
panded to  include  the  individual? 


A2763 


Tkc  Late  Mr.  Jestice  Harry  E.  Lewis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KKW  TOXX 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  April 
24.  1952: 

Pnrx  UxMoaxAL  to  aw  Abls  Jtmas 
The  Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn  has  Just 
dedicated  a  new  radiology  laboratory 
equipped  with  aU  of  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment. lU  importanoe  in  the  work  of  the 
insutution  cannot  be  overestimated.  It 
seems  highly  appropriate,  therefore,  that  it 
ahould  be  in  memory  of  the  late  Harry  B. 
Le^'ls — former  trtutee  of  the  hospital  and 
distinguUhed  presiding  Justice  of  the  appel- 
late division,  second  department,  and  prior 
to  that  supreme  court  Justice,  coimty  Judge, 
and  vigorous  district  attorney. 

The  modernization  of  the  ial>oratory  cost 
•ao,000.  contributed  by  the  PederaUon  of 
Jewtah  Philanthropies  and  by  the  friends  of 
the  late  Justice.  Members  of  his  family  and 
Intimate  associates  were  present  at  tlie  cere- 
monies, which  marked  the  unveiling  of  a 
bronze  plaque  identifying  It  as  the  Harry  B. 
Lewis  Memorial  Laboratory  of  Radiology. 

Judge  Lewis  was  indeed  one  of  Brook- 
lyn's great  citizens.  All  who  knew  him 
benefited  from  the  contact. 


Policies  aad  Adminish-atioa  ef  die 
I  GoTermmeet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

or  UTAH 

IN  ZEE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  7.  1952 

Blr.    BENNETT.     Mr.    President,   on 
Saturday.  April  26.  1952,  my  colleague. 


the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat- 
kins],  very  vividly  and  accurately  re- 
viewed recent  events  involving  the  poli- 
cies and  administration  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Not  only  did  he  point  up  the 
significant  issues  of  communism,  cor- 
rupUon,  war  by  Executive  order,  and 
other  grave  issues  facing  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  he  put  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  fundamental  issue  of  our 
day  when  he  reviewed  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  unrelenting  fight  be- 
ing waged  by  many  for  the  retention  of 
our  God-given  constitutional  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  keynote  address  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  delivered 
at  the  Republican  State  convention  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ou«  PicHT  roa  Cowwhtutiokal  Oovxkkkkmt 

(Speech  by  Hon.  Aamua  V.  Watkim8, 

Of  Utah) 

FeUow  Americans,  we  are  gathered  here 
today  to  Join  in  a  call  for  action  to  save 
America. 

We  are  here  today  to  Join  In  a  crusade  to 
restore  again  the  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  It 
haa  also  been  identified  as  a  fight  for  con- 
atltutlonal  government. 

And  to  that  let  me  add  we  are  here  to 
Join  in  an  aroused  America's  fight  against 
communism,  corruption,  and  war. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that 
the  opposition  is  detem  ined  and  resource- 
ful. It  is  weU  organized  and  deeply  en- 
trenched. But  more  than  that— the  opposi- 
tion is  in  complete  command  of  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  the  Federal  Government.  It  haa 
command  of  a  whole  army  of  non-civU- 
servlce  payrollers.  many  of  whom  can  t>e 
truthfully  described  as  excess  pohtical  bag- 
gage Uken  on  for  the  battle  of  1962.  It 
has  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  unobligated 
funds  and  contract  authorizations  wliich 
can  l>e  ladled  out  here  and  there  as  the  p>o- 
Utical  situation  requires.  It  haa  control  of 
the  check-writing  machines  in  the  Federal 
Treasury.  This  combination  has  won  many 
poUtical  battles,  in  the  past. 

Even  with  all  that  against  us  there  Is  a 
good  prospect  for  a  genuine  people's  victory 
this  year. 

Ail  loyal  patriotic  Americans  have  a  Job 
to  do  this  year.  It  Is  a  Job  which  has  needed 
doing  for  a  long  time. 

But  It  Is  a  Job  which  must  be  done  in  a 
spirit  of  patriotism,  not  in  a  spirit  of  ex- 
treme partisanship. 

Under  our  two-party  system  of  govern- 
ment that  fight,  to  be  effective,  must  be  led 
by  the  Republican  Party.  There  is  no  other 
organisation  to  carry  out  that  vital  contest. 

And  for  that  reason  we  must  avoid  nar- 
row partisanship  in  our  campaign.  We  must 
be  Americans  before  we  are  partisans.  But 
that  does  not  n>ean  that  we  are  going  to  pull 
our  punches  and  campaign  with  cream  puffs. 
We  are  going  to  wade  in  and  fight  with  the 
facts.  To  fight  for  truth  and  honesty  is  not 
narrow  partisanship.  We  have  Indeed  a 
heavy  responsibUlty  in  the  coming  contest. 

There  is  encouragement  for  lu  in  the  fact 
that  our  opponenu  are  on  the  defensive 
everywhere.  They  are  caught  with  a  very 
aad,  a  very  shoddy  record  of  their  own  mak- 
ing which  they  can  neither  avoid  nor  deny. 

Democrat  candidates  will  be  comi>elled  to 
defend  the  unconstitutional  war  In  Korea. 
It  is  the  Truman  Democrats  who  have  put 
our  economy  into  a  strait- Jacket  of  Demo- 
cratic rules  and  regulations.  They  liave 
commandeered    the    Nation's    railroads    «»nd 


have  seized  the  steel  industry.  And  It  is 
Democrat  Truman  who  is  now  trying  to  co- 
erce Congress  to  do  his  bidding  in  voting 
funds  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  him 
It  Is  they,  the  Truman  Democrats,  who  have 
Ignored  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  It  Is  they  who  have  bypassed  the  safe- 
guards the  Constitution  provided  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  Americans. 

Not  only  in  this  year's  election  but  for 
years  to  come.  Democrat  candidates  will  have 
to  try  to  explain  away  the  awful  evidences  of 
subversion  and  communism  in  government. 

Democrat  candidates,  '  not  Republicans) 
m\Mt  try  to  excuse  the  inmiorality,  the  crime] 
and  the  corruption  which  Is  rocking  the 
National  Capital  and  the  Nation. 

It  is  Democrat  candidates,  not  Republi- 
cans, who  must  support  a  20-year  record  of 
big  spending  and  ever-rising  taxes,  big  budg- 
ets and  big  deficits,  big  national  debt— high 
prices  and  zooming  Inflation. 

Republican  candidates  need  not  tw  on  the 
defensive.  They  won't  have  to  waste  their 
time  and  their  energy  trying  to  excxise  and 
explain  away  an  Indefensible  record  of  waste 
and  extravagance,  crime  and  corruption, 
communism  and  war. 

oomcvKisx 
The  evil  philosophy  of  godlessness  which 
stalks  the  'vorld  today  has  its  home  In  the 
Kremlin  in  Moscow.  Its  mUitary  threat  to 
the  free  world  lies  in  the  combined  armed 
strength  of  Soviet  Russia  and  her  sateUites. 
Its  political  threat  flows  from  its  host  of 
friends  and  dupes  within  the  free  nations. 

The  record  of  the  Republican  Party  in  re- 
gard to  Russia  and  communism  Is  clear. 

The  Republican  Party  never  advocated  the 
recognition  of  Soviet  Russia.  We  had  no 
part  in  bringing  her  into  the  family  of  re- 
spectable nations.  Three  successive  Repub- 
lican administraUons  refused  to  recognize 
Bolshevik  Russia.  Recognition  was  granted 
under  the  leadership  of  a  Democrat  admin- 
istration. 

The  American  President  who  spoke  of  Dic- 
tator Joe  Stalin  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Polit- 
buro and  who  said,  "I  like  old  Joe:  he  la  a 
good  feUow,"  is  a  Democrat.  That  President 
has  no  use  for  Republicans,  and  no  Republi- 
can need  apologize  for  his  remarks. 

The  President  who  regarded  Communist 
Russia  as  a  peace-loving  democracy  was  a 
Democrat,  not  a  Republican. 

The  Secretary  of  State  who  said.  "I  wm 
not  turn  my  back  on  Alger  Hiss."  is  a  Demo- 
crat, not  a  Republican. 

The  President  who  vetoed  the  Communist 
control  bill  is  a  Democrat,  not  a  RepubUcan. 
Let  the  Democrats  explain  that  action. 

True  Americans  believe  that  Jesus  Christ, 
not  Karl  Marx,  is  the  way  and  the  light.  Our 
concept  of  truth  and  right  is  derived  from 
Christianity,  not  from  communism. 

True  Americans  regard  the  Constitution, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
Gettysburg  Address  as  the  blueprint  of  our 
liberties.  To  true  Americans  the  Commimist 
manifesto  is  a  thing  of  evil  inspiration  mov- 
ing in  a  spirit  of  treason. 

True  Americans  of  all  ages  and  all  stations 
In  life  get  their  patriotic  inspiration  from  the 
examples  of  Washington  and  Lincoln — ^not 
nom  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

Away  back  in  March  1947,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
told  of  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  in  the  United  States. 
He  told  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  that  the  best  way  to  fight  subver- 
sion is  through  "public  exposure."  One  of 
the  proudest  aspects  of  my  service  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  my  duty  with  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  CommittSse.  It  is  in  that 
committee  that  we  have  been  doing  Jtist 
what  J.  Edgar  Hoover  recommended — we  are 
exposing  subversives  and  subversive  activi- 
ties. That  has  earned  me  a  barrage  of  smear 
and  vilification  of  which  I  am  proud — not 
afraid. 


Azm 
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Ttais  etmntry  has  been  ctirred  to  !«■  deptbs 
over  tbm  diaeUaiures  ttuU  Commonlst  sp^ee, 
■Bost  of  tliem  Americans,  have  stolen  our 
•tomle  bomb  secrets.  But  what  la  not  so  well 
known  Is  the  Xact  that  the  United  States  was 
•old  the  Communist  China  and  far  eastern 
foratfn  policy.  Incredible  as  that  may  ap- 
pear, nefertbeleas  it  is  a  fact. 

In  this  connection  this  committee  elicited 
JBom  Owen  Lattlmore  the  fact  that  he  had 
daUwrad  to  President  Trtiman,  memoranda 
^^tiinirifg  a  program  for  C2iina  and  the  Far 
Bast  which  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Grew,  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan.  Far  Eastern  Sxperts  Oooman 
and  Vrieutlne,  all  of  whom  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  communism.  In  their  places  were 
^M»latad  John  Carter  Vincent  and  others 
who  were  eager  to  adopt  the  LattlsKire  recom- 
meodatlons.  These  men  were  the  close  asso- 
eiatee  of  Lattlmore  and  had  been  identified 
by  witnesses  as  pro-Oommunlst. 

Out  of  this  came  the  ill-fated  Marshall 
itartoo  to  China.  The  Cknnmunlsts  took  full 
advantage  of  our  failure  to  support  the  Na- 
tJonftllsts  and  our  efforts  to  form  a  coalition 
goverxunent  and  the  truces  which  were  Im- 
posed on  the  Nationalists  to  help  bring  that 
about.  As  a  result,  our  one  remaining  chance 
to  keep  China  among  the  free  nations  ended 
la  -tngic  flaliure.  Could  any  other  resiUt  have 
baen  expected  when  we  were  deliberately 
floUowlng  the  Communists  own  policy  for 
China  aad  ttie  Far  Bastt 

WAS 

Tbe  worst  calamities  which  have  befallen 
mankind  throughout  the  whole  of  recorded 
history  hare  been  man-made.  At  tbe  bead 
of  those  ewnts  stands  war. 

LesB  than  7  years  ago  you  and  I  were  cele- 
brating the  end  of  the  biggest  blood-bath 
the  world  has  ever  seen — Wwld  War  XL. 
Tbrni  was  a  happy  day  and  there  was  much 
talk  of  permanent  world  peace.  Japan  had 
been  defeated.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  were 
Aead  and  buried.  And  Ruseia  had  become 
S  peace-loving  democracy. 

IVew   we    would    have    i>eace,    permanent 


Beftare  the  war  ended  we  and  our  allies 
ted  organised  the  United  Nations.  It  would 
preaerve  tbe  peace  because  all  tbe  great  pow- 
srs.  Including  Russia,  had  Joined.  Our  ene- 
atfes  dktot  matter — we  had  crushed  them  to 
llie  sarth.  And  ws  said  we  would  occupy 
them  for  60  years  and  destroy  every  vestige 
of  mlUtailsm. 

Our  American  leadors.  fed  by  war-tnsplred 
hatreds,  had  but  one  aim — to  destroy  Ger- 
many and  Japan  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery 
as  miutary  and  economic  powers.  Beyond 
that  they  dldnt  look. 

And  why  should  they?  Hadn't  we  or- 
fanlzed  the  U.  N.  with  a  great  flourish  and 
high  Ideals?  It.  somehow,  would  take  care 
of  the  future.  We  were  intoxicated  with  our 
sueoeas.  We  blundered  into  the  fateful  on- 
Oooditional  surrender  demand. 

But  the  people  of  this  country  were  not 
told  the  truth.  They  were  not  told  that  our 
peace-loving  ally,  Buasia,  had  in  fact  been 
an  ally  of  Germany  until  two  of  the  world's 
worst  villains.  Hitler  and  Stalin,  scenting 
victory,  had  fallen  out  over  u  division  of  the 
spoils. 

The  capture  of  the  German  foreign  office 
fUes  on  AprU  1,  1M6.  by  Patton  gave  our  of- 
fldals  the  truth  about  Russia? 

Yet  the  American  people  were  not  told 
that  Russia  constituted  a  real  threat  to 
world  peace;  that  she  would  attempt  to  fill 
the  power  vacuum  created  by  the  defeat  of 
Germany  and  Japan. 

So  the  clamor  mounted,  to  bring  our  forces 
home.  We  demqbilized  our  strength  and 
from  that  moment  on  we  were  unable  to  get 
Russia  to  agree  to  any  peace  terms  in  keep- 
ing with  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Char* 

And  we  were  yet  to  team  of  the  terms  of 
the  infamous  Tehran  and  Yalta  agreements 
and  also  the  Potsdam  agreement  in  whicb 


Truman  approved  the  action  taken  at  Teh- 
ran and  Yalta.  These  were  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  treaUee  which  should  have  been 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
rsttflcation  but  were  not. 

A  Senate  debate  on  these  agreements 
would  have  revealed  the  seU-oot  to  the  Cam- 
munlsts  and  their  defeat,  as  treaties,  would 
have  been  certain. 

This  violation  at  the  Constitution  was  not 
an  academic  matter.  It  has  had  far-reach- 
ing eifects  In  shaping  postwar  world  history. 

Had  the  Constitution  been  followed  we 
might  well  have  avoided  the  loss  of  Eastern 
Burope.  part  o*  Germany.  Osechoslovakta. 
Hungary.  Romania.  Albania,  Poland,  and 
China.  With  China  a  free  nation  there  would 
have  been  no  cause  for  a  Korean  war. 

Our  founding  fathers,  acting  under  divine 
inspiration,  builded  better  than  they  realised 
when  they  said  treaties  should  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate. 

I  need  not  tell  yon  that  althoogb  we  woa 
the  war  we  have  lost  the  peaoe.  It  ts  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  add  that  that  result  has 
been  brought  about  largely  by  a  series  of 
colossal  blunders  without  parallel  in  all  his- 
tory. 

The  grim,  brutal  fact  Is  that  at  this  very 
moment  we  are  engaged  In  a  bloody  and 
terrible  war.  Yet  there  has  been  no  declara- 
tion of  war  by  tbe  Congress  as  reqirtred  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  inescapable  fact  Is  we  were  taken  Into 
that  war  by  the  personal  order  of  the  Preal- 
dent  in  outright  violation  at  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  our  own  laws  icaplementlng  oar 
membership  in  the  United  Nattons. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  sueceasfully  dlsputs 
that  statonent. 

Here  again  the  wladam  at  the  men  wbo 
drafted  our  Oonstltutton  la  evident.  Had 
the  President  gone  to  the  Congress  at  ths 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  North  and 
South  Korea  for  authority  to  act,  tbeiw 
would  have  been  beyond  doubt  enough  ques- 
tions asked  to  reveal  that  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  fight  at  that  time  and  place.  We 
would  have  learned  that  our  action.  If 
carried  on  to  vtetory,  would  probably  bring 
China  and  Russia  into  the  fighting  and 
thereby  bring  on  world  war  m.  And  our 
military  would  have  told  us.  as  they  already 
had  dcme,  that  the  narrow  Korean  peninsula 
was  no  place  to  win  an  all-out  fight  against 
Russia  and  communism. 

Congress  might  have  declared  war.  but 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  It  might  not 
have  d<Hie  so. 

In  the  event  Congress  had  declared  war 
we  would  have  much  more  unity  than  exists 
today. 

This  war — and  war  !t  Is— Is  not  only  un- 
popular In  this  country  but  among  the  peo- 
ples of  our  allies— probably  the  most  unpop- 
ular war  In  history. 

KXCLAlCATIOir 

Throughout  our  history  Americans  have 
denied  themselves  and  made  saorlflces  for 
the  common  good.  And  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Utah  and  the  people  of  the  mountain 
West  have  not  done  their  part — and  more 
than  their  part. 

For  too  many  years  reclamation  was  sub- 
ordinated to  the  need  for  winning  the  war. 
Tbe  people  of  the  West  bided  tbelr  ti»»>^  iq 
the  thought  that  reclamation  was  merely 
being  postponed  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  we  began  to  dust 
off  our  plans.  The  future  for  reclamation 
seemed  assured. 

We  were  mistaken,  however.  We  had  un- 
derestimated the  Truman  administration'* 
propensity  for  intemationai  blundering  and 
fumbling.  AU  of  a  sudden  we  woke  up  to 
find  the  United  States  in  another  flrst-ciasa 
emergency  In  which  reclamaUon  may  well  be 
the  goat. 

At  the  beginning  we  were  told  that  the 
latest  world  crisis  could  be  overcome  through 
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Marshall  plan. 

The  American  people  bought  that  and  the 
Oongress  gave  its  approval  to  the  so-ealled 
rifrtn*"  plan.  It  was  said  to  bs  a  ahort- 
term  program  which  wotild  put  Burope  oa 
Its  feet  and  then  eome  to  an  end. 

Tbe  Marshall  plan  soon  gave  way  to  the 
eeononitc  cooperation  program — ^BCA. 

Then  came  the  final  step,  tbe  mutual 
security  program.  This  program  calls  for 
both  economic  and  milltaij  aaslstanes  run- 
ning into  bUlions  on  a  continuing  basis.  Un- 
der that  program  the  United  States  is  financ- 
ing the  biggest  share  at  a  world  economic  re- 
covery program  and  a  world  rearmament  pro- 
giaai,  both  at  the  same  time. 

It  Is  becoming  clearer  by  the  day  that  lee- 
hunation  la  well  on  its  way  to  being  a  casual- 
ty of  the  Trxunan  administration's  foreign  aid 
program.  Tbe  United  States  cannot  bear  the 
burden  of  a  vast  International  recovery  pro- 
gran\  plus  a  vast  Intemationai  rearmament 
program  plus  a  multl-blllkm-dollar  reclama- 
tion program  for  the  17  reclamation  Statea. 
In  any  event,  that  Is  s^d  to  be  tbe  reaaott 
why  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  has 
directed  that  there  be  no  new  reclamation 
starts. 

There  are  many  tn  the  West  who  are  wllHnf 
to  accept  this  Presidential  ban  on  new  starts 
provided  he  does  not  discriminate  as  between 
river  systems,  granting  soma  their  projects 
and  denying  others,  and  further  provided  It  Is 
not  also  construed  as  a  ban  on  planning  and 
preparation  for  new  starts  In  the  future. 

Indications  are,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's ban  on  new  starts  Is  being  ooostrued 
as  a  ban  on  advance  planning  and  pcepa- 
ratlon. 

Recent  acUvitles  of  the  Secretary  at  the 

Interior  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  Department  of  Agrictilttire  indicate 
rather  clearly  that  the  Triunan  administra- 
tion Is  deliberately  blocking  action  on  most 
authorising  legislation  for  Utah  and  upper 
Colorado  States  jirojects. 

In  complete  contradiction  Is  the  Trumaa 
administration's  advocacy  of  the  Hell's  Can- 
yon project  in  Idaho  where  tbe  Governor. 
RepresenUUves.  and  Senators  from  the 
State,  and  tbe  majority  of  the  people,  sse^ 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  project. 

W*  of  the  West  have  been  patient.  W 
have  been  cooperative,  but  there  comes  a 
time  when  patience  runs  out  and  forbear- 
ance can  take  no  more.  We  of  this  genera- 
tion want  to  get  started  at  least  on  the  pre- 
llmLiary  work  on  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project,  central  Utah,  and  the  Dixie  projects. 

We  want  the  autborlalng  leglaUtlon  put 
on  the  books  now.  We  are  willing  to  wait 
our  turn  for  construction,  but  we  Insist  that 
the  advance  planning  and  the  organization 
work  be  done  now  so  that  when  the  thne 
comes  we  can  go  full  speed  ahead  with  the 
construcUon  of  these  projects  which  have 
been  delayed  so  k>ng  and  which  are  so  vital 
toj>ur  well-being  and  prosperity. 

Prom  recent  activities  or  lack  of  activities 
of  the  administration,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  cannot  make  progrees  with  our  racisms 
tion  projects  In  this  SUte  until  we  have  • 
change  of  administration. 

Oxir  real  hope  for  development  in  this  field 
lies  In  the  election  of  a  Republican  President 
and  a  Republican  Congress  in  1M3. 

ooKtumov 

The  curse  of  our  time  Is  the  eclipse  of 
morality  which  seems  to  have  ooms  upon 
America.  The  ethical  and  moral  values  at 
old  have  been  forsaken.  Evil  times  have  be- 
fallen us.  Clevemees  and  shady  dealing 
have  replaced  old-fashioned  honesty  as  the 
standard  of  conduct  for  public  officials. 

There  was  a  time  In  America  when  publle 
office  was  considered  a  public  trust;  when 
public  officials  were  the  servants  aiul  agents 
at  the  people.  There  was  a  time  in  our  his- 
tory when  election  or  appointment  to  publls 
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office  was  a  call  to  public  service,  not  an 
Invitation  to  steal. 

The  scandals  which  are  rocking  the  Na- 
tional Capital  are  a  disgrace  to  America. 
They  are  destroying  the  people's  faith  and 
confidence  In  government.  They  threaten 
to  wreck  the  very  structure  of  government 
Itself. 

Today's  situation  demands  Immediate  and 
Tlgorous  action  by  the  people  themselves. 
The  American  people  must  take  broom  in 
hand  and  sweep  the  whole  rotten  mess  Into 
the  gutter  where  it  belongs. 

But  the  Job  U  greater  tlian  that.  We  must 
have  something  more  than  a  house  cleaning 
In  government.  We  must  do  more  than 
drive  weak  and  unscrupulous  public  officials 
out  of  office. 

Much  of  the  evil  in  Government  todsy  Is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  It  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  return  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  ethics. 

Much  that  Is  wrong  In  America  today 
would  exist  no  more  If  we  restored  the  Bible 
to  its  old-time  place  In  our  private  and 
pubUc  lives.  Revival  of  respect  for  tlie  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  will  do  more  for  America  than  a 
thousand  Investlgstions  and  a  rash  of 
Indictments. 

America  needs  a  spiritual  revival. 

There  is  a  tiredness  and  an  Inexcusable 
weakness  at  the  top  in  Washington.  A  po- 
litical party  too  long  In  power  has  lost  its 
vigor  and  can  no  longer  render  effective 
service  and  leadership.  Its  every  action  Is 
nuu-ked  by  confusion  and  bewilderment.  It 
has  dabbled  tn  socialism  and  flirted  with 
communism.  It  is  worm-eaten  with  corrup- 
tion. Its  leaders  are  everywhere  on  the 
defensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  Party 
ts  fresh  and  vigorous.  It  has  a  clean  rec- 
ord— a  good  program. 

SUOCXSTED  BXPUSUCAN  PSOG«AM 

At  this  point,  let  me  suggest  some  gen- 
eral principles  for  a  program: 

1.  Our  aim  should  be  to  bring  peace  to 
all  mankind.  Kvery  constructive  effort 
should  be  made  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
through  all  existing  agencies.  Including  the 
United  Nations.  Peaoe  Is  the  supreme  need 
Of  the  world  at  this  critical  time  In  Its 
history,  but  it  must  be  a  peace  with  honor 
and  a  peace  which  protects  the  lives  and 
the  lll>ertlea  of  tlie  people  of  this  country. 
We  should  aid  all  other  nations  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  sbtUty  to  help  them  to  likewise 
realize  that  kind  of  peace. 

2.  Cleaning  our  National  Government  of 
corruption  and  corrupt  officials  certainly 
should  be  part  of  a  constructive  program. 

a.  Replacing  these  ofllciaU  with  able,  effi- 
cient, honest  men  of  Integrity  and  loyalty. 

4.  We  shall  restore  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  the  standing  that  It  had  In  the  early 
days  of  this  Republic.  We  should  pledge 
our  candidates  to  faithfully  obey  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  land  in  the  mak- 
ing of  war  and  the  sending  of  oiu-  Armed 
Forces  abroad  to  garrison  foreign  nations 
prior  to  aggression.  We  should  restore  to 
the  people  the  rights  to  determine  matters 
of  war  and  peace  through  their  duly  elected 
representatives  in  the  Congress. 

6.  The  United  States  should  adopt  a  real- 
Utic  foreign  policy.  It  should  survey  Im- 
mediately all  Its  foreign  commitments. 
They  should  be  caUloged  and  appraised  as 
to  their  cost  to  this  country.  Our  ability 
to  perform  should  also  be  surveyed  and  in 
the  future  no  commitments  should  be  made 
In  any  forelgn-ald  program  beyond  our  abil- 
ity to  perform,  no  matter  how  desirable  that 
program  may  be. 

0.  We  should  sincerely  and  In  good  faith 
keep  all  our  commitments  to  foreign  nations, 
provided  these  same  nations  keep  their  agree- 
ments with  MM.  In  the  light  of  strong  svl- 
dence  that  many  at  our  Kuropean  allies  are 
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dragging  theb-  feet  and  seem  to  be  unwilling 
to  do  the  necessary  things  to  further  the 
defense  programs  adopted  for  the  c(»nmon 
good,  we  should  require  these  nations  to 
keep  their  word  or  refuse  them  further  help. 

7.  Our  policy  In  the  Far  East  should  be 
to  llqiUdate  the  Korean  war  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  We  should  either  win  this  war  or 
secxire  a  satisfactory  truce  or  get  out  of 
Korea. 

8.  We  should  help  arm  and  train  all  Asi- 
atics who  are  opposed  to  communism,  and 
specifically  the  600.000  NatlonallsU  now  in 
Formosa.  They  should  be  permitted  to  light 
in  Korea  or  wherever  the  fighting  Is  taking 
place.  In  this  connection,  we  should  also 
permit  the  Chinese  Nationalists'  naval  forces 
located  in  Formosa  to  stop  the  shipping  of 
suppUes  which  are  being  sent  to  the  Chinese 
and  the  North  Koreans  by  Russian  satellites 
and  other  nations  now  doing  business  with 
the  Communists  in  China  and  Korea. 

9.  The  Federal  Government  should  only  do 
those  necessary  things  for  the  people  which 
the  people  cant  do  for  tbsmselves  through 
their  own  enterprise  and  through  their  own 
State  and  local  governments.  The  great  so- 
cial advances  which  our  system  has  produced 
must  be  mainuined  and  advanced  to  keep 
pace  with  our  progress  in  other  fields.  We 
must  not  turn  the  clock  back.  We  should 
speed  It  \\p  and  keep  it  going.  The  practice 
of  dipping  into  social-security  funds  for 
money  with  which  to  finance  Government 
spending  programs  must  be  stopped  and  the 
solvency  of  the  social-security  fund  must  be 
restored  and  maintained. 

10.  The  Nation  should  live  within  its  In- 
come, cut  nonessential  expenditures  to  the 
bone,  balance  the  budget,  and  reduce  taxes 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  this  connection,  we 
should  cut  out  the  waste  and  fat  in  the  de- 
fense programs  and  insist  upon  rigid  econ- 
omy in  all  departmenta  consistent  with  our 
defense  needs. 

POUCIXS  NOT  SXLr-EXKCTTTmo 

Policies  and  programs  are  not  self -execut- 
ing. Men,  honest,  able,  and  efficient  men, 
are  required  to  make  these  programs  effec- 
tive. Tbe  struggle  for  the  top  place  on  the 
Republican  ticket  Is  a  most  gratifying  sign 
of  good  health.  The  Republican  Presiden- 
tial nomination  Is  not  lying  about  waiting 
for  someone  to  pick  It  up.  It  is  the  subject 
of  a  spirited  contest  within  the  party. 

We  are  Justified  in  our  pride  that  the  party 
has  BO  many  able  men  to  offer  the  country 
as  leaders  In  this  hour  of  its  peril.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Sutes  will  rightly  demand 
of  us  a  vigorous  all-out  fight  to  preserve  this 
country  and  lu  liberties  and  defeat  all  our 
foes,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  They  will 
expect  of  us  that  we  name  candidates  of 
ability  and  integrity  with  the  spiritual  quali- 
ties and  the  will  and  the  know-how  to  carry 
the  contest  to  a  successful  and  glorious  con- 
clusion. 

In  this  struggle  to  preserve  our  Naticm  and 
its  Ood-glven  liberties,  we  shaU  not  fight 
alone.  There  are  millions  of  Americans  of 
all  parties  who  wlU  foUow  our  leadership 
if  we  prove  worthy  leaders.  It  is  our  heavy 
responsibility  to  furnish  such  leadership  and 
to  so  conduct  ourselves  that  not  only  our 
fellow  Americans  may  Join  us  but  that  our 
course  shall  be  entitled  to  the  blessings  of  a 
divine  providence. 

In  a  material  way  we  are  one  of  the  strong- 
est nations  known  to  history.  Recent  events, 
shocking  as  they  are,  should  Jar  us  into  a 
realization  that  we  have  failed  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  faU  In  the  realm  of  morals  and 
the  spirit. 

We  should  realise  that  we  are  living  In 
tragic  and  anxious  days,  when  the  whole 
world  is  at  unrest — days  when  selfishness  and 
greed  seem  to  be  the  activating  forces  that 
are  taking  \u  headlong  to  destruction. 

Whsther  we  can  stay  thsss  f  oross  and  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  and  still  preserve  the 


precious  liberties  which  divine  providence 
has  given  xis  is  one  of  the  grave  questions  of 
the  hour. 

We  are  beset  with  almost  insurmotmtable 
difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
war  clouds  have  not  dispersed  and  at  bom* 
we  are  confused,  bewildered,  and  frustrated. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
a  great  Democrat,  of  the  old  school,  in  the 
"Road  Away  From  Revolution,"  pointed  out 
the  great  dangers  facing  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  made  a  fervent  plea  that  the 
spirit  of  Christ  be  made  the  basis  for  our 
conduct. 

Said  President  Wilson:  "The  sum  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this — that  our  civilization 
cannot  survive  materially  unless  It  be  re- 
deemed spiritually.  It  can  be  saved  only 
by  becoming  permeated  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  being  made  free  and  happy  by  the 
practices  which  spring  out  of  that  spirit. 
Only  thus  can  discontent  be  driven  out  and 
all  the  shadows  lifted  from  the  road  ahead. 

"Here  is  the  final  challenge  to  our  churches, 
to  our  political  organizations,  and  to  our 
capitalists — to  everyone  who  fears  God  or 
loves  his  country.  Shall  we  not  aU  earnestly 
cooperate  to  bring  in  the  new  day?" 

In  this  critical  hour  when  we  are  at  war 
and  the  fear  of  an  all-out  third  world  war 
Is  gripping  the  nations;  when  we  are  at  each 
other's  throats  In  our  own  land,  even  now 
It  Is  not  too  late  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
late  President.  It  Is  not  only  not  too  late, 
but  it  is  Imperative  that  we  act  upon  It  Im- 
mediately. 

May  God  grant  that  we  shall  do  this. 


General  Eintnhowtr't  Qvaliiications 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•    Wednesday.. May  7.  1952 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  an 
unusual  factual  analysis  of  certain 
qualifications  of  Oen.  £>wight  D.  Eisen- 
hower for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  Is  contained  in  the  May  6  Foreign 
Letter  of  the  long -established  and  con- 
servative Whaley-Eaton  service,  the 
originator  of  the  news  letter  information 
media  in  Washington. 

The  fact  that  this  organization  is  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  world  as  the 
"standard  Washington  authority"  adds 
emphasis  to  the  comment  it  makes  on 
the  knowledge  and  philosophy  General 
Eisenhower  possesses  on  both  foreign 
and  domestic  problems. 

In  its  usual  concise  and  restrained 
manner,  the  news  letter  lays  on  the 
table  the  beliefs  of  General  Eisenhower 
on  important  questions  of  a  financial, 
economic,  military,  and  related  nature. 
Any  doubts  which  any  person  may  hold 
about  General  Eisenhower  certainly 
should  be  allayed  by  the  statements  con- 
tained in  this  news  letter.  Personally, 
I  am  deeply  impressed  because  I  know 
that  the  Whaley-Jtoton  service  is  non- 
partisan, that  it  deals  only  in  established 
facts,  and  that  its  purpose  is  strictly 
analytical 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  into  the  Rscoro  those 
portions  of  the  May  6  Foreign  Letter 
which  deal  with  Oenered  Eisenhower. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  news  letter  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

GBMIBAL  KXBXHBOWXa  Ajultzv* 
awery where  In  top  circles  •taroad  talk  Is 
o(  what  Kisenhower  would  do  If  President. 
Mo  Urtng  American  Is  better  acquainted  than 
the  Supreme  commander  with  the  politics 
of  defense  In  Europe.  As  Integrator  of  the 
d«ren«f  potential  he  has  been  Involved  In 
•eonomlcs  as  much  as  rearmament.  They 
aovetalled  Into  each  other.  The  General  Is 
also  fully  aware  of  the  strength  of  Bevanlam. 
which  takes  the  form  of  neutralism  on  the 
Continent.  He  need  yield  to  nobody  as  a 
real  champion  of  sound  civilian  economies 
In  each  of  the  associated  countries.  He  does 
not  believe  In  milking  any  one  of  them  dry 
to  provlrtc  military  gooda.  He  is  not  foe 
gmis  instead  of  butter,  but  for  such  a  bal- 
anrtng  of  the  whole  program  as  to  asaure,  U 
possible,  a  EUfflclency  of  both. 

Burcpe  ezpecu  that  Elsenhower.  If  Pres- 
Itfant,  vrould  revise  the  basic  defense  pro- 
graaa  st  home  and  abrosd.  His  drive  would 
be  nkore  goods  for  less  money.  Realisa- 
tion of  this  objective  would  itself  tend  to 
BtablUw  conditions.  It  would  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  prices,  since  it  would  mini- 
mize extravagant  spending  that  promotes 
inflation. 

The  Lisbon  conference,  probably  anticipat- 
ing Eisenhower's  return  to  the  United  States, 
divided  NATO  into  a  purely  military  com- 
mand and  a  civilian  command.  It  provided 
for  a  secretary-general  to  handle  thie  latter. 
After  Ftanks,  the  British  Ambassador  In 
Washington,  declined  the  post.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  Lord  Ismay.  Doubtless  there  will 
have  to  be  continuing  conferences  between 
r  Igway.  the  new  Sapreme  Commaader.  and 
Lord  Ismay.  But  once  major  policy  de- 
cisions have  been  reached,  as  to  the  division 
of  fluids  and  burden,  the  Implementation 
of  the  civilian  program  will  be  in  the  sec- 
retary-general's hands. 

In  view  otf  the  very  heavy  American  con- 
tributions, final  decisions  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  Elsenhower,  if  in 
the  White  House,  would  be  thoroughly  coo- 
versant  with  the  problems  involvad  and 
should  be  able  to  make  decisions  that  would 
ooBomaiKt  oonfldenoe. 

Baenhower  coold  not  avoid  havta^  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  British  poUUes.  He 
knows  precisely  what  the  Chiirchlll  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  do.  He  must  be  taking 
note  of  the  very  great  dlfflculty  of  rerers- 
ing  Socialist  programs  already  In  effect.  For 
Instanee,  former  uwnets  are  reluctant  to 
taeovcr  pnasrsskin  of  their  steel  properties. 
They  fear  that  a  subsequent  Socialist  gov- 
enunent  would  national  iaa  the  ind\wtry 
right  back  again. 

An  implication  is  that  Eisenhower,  If 
President,  wotild  not  try  to  turn  the  clock 
back  in  the  United  States,  or  wholly  abandon 
many  socialist  projects  ahvady  In  operatkm. 
Be  woT'ld  not,  for  example,  abolidi  sodal  se- 
curity or  rural  electrlflcatloii.  or  ntimattni 
oC  water  power,  etc.  He  more  probably 
would  attempt  to  define  the  area  in  which 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  could 
properly  be  exercised.  This  would  amount 
to  a  Itanltation  as  to  further  sociallzatkm. 
It  would  Involve  laying  down  a  precise  rule 
as  to  those  powers  of  the  States  and  Industry 
that  should  not  be  invsded. 

Elsenhower.  If  President,  migtat  also  be 
expected  to  move  far  in  the  direction  of 
stabUiaatlou  of  currencies.  With  all  the 
money  that  the  United  States  has  allocated 
abroad,  the  pound  is  still  nonconvertible 
and  trade  in  the  huge  sterling  area  re- 
mains handicapped  thereby,  if  the  vast 
projected  industrial  production  of  the 
Vntted  etatea  fa  to  And  markets,  it  mxist 
have  accea*  to  the  600,000,000  people  one  way 
or  another  hi  the  stcrllnf  area.  Point  4 
would  not  be  enough. 


It  would  not  require  a  great  number  of 
doUars,  loaned  or  otherwise  made  available 
lor  the  support  of  sterling,  to  permit  cod- 
vertibillty  of  the  pound  on  ctnrent  account. 
Leas  than  ga.OOOjOOO.000  would  be  suAclent. 
assuming  the  trade  advantages  to  follow 
convertibility. 

Serious  eonatderatkm  is  being  given  In 
London  to  oonverUbillty  on  cxirrent  ac- 
count, as  pointed  out  in  this  letter  of  April 
aa.  Chancelor  Butler  fully  Intends  to  give 
the  pound  some  meesure  of  freedom  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  A  careful  aascse- 
ment  of  the  technical  factors  indlcatca,  how- 
ever, that  this  Is  not  Immediately  practi- 
cable. Gold  and  dollar  reserves  mnut  first 
be  increased  to.  say.  $3,600,000,000.  or  twice 
what  they  now  are.  If  and  when  it  is  es- 
tablished that  the  needed  level  of  exports 
can  be  maintained,  conditions  vouM  be 
ripe  for  trying  convortibility. 

Oscar  Hobson  (News  Chronicle)  says:  "I 
agree  that  convertibility  within  the  next  13 
months  should  be  our  watchword,  but  I 
think  we  must  choose  a  definite  parity  and 
stick  to  it.  The  world  would  not  trust  us 
with  a  flexible  rate.  If  we  try  it.  we  must 
expose  ourselves  to  a  new  'bear'  campaign 
against  sterling." 

Elsenhower  himself  ought  to  be  ■reus 
thing  of  an  expert  in  interaatkmal  pr^^^trt 
He  has  been  in  contact  with  Xht  world's 
forenKwt  financiers.  Assuming  thst  the 
contractual  agreement  with  Germany  is  rat- 
ified, together  with  the  Schuman  plan,  he 
might  weU.  as  President,  be  able  to  deviee  a 
plan  for  the  United  Stotes  to  underwriu  cur- 
rency stataAUxation  in  Um  free  world.  This 
would  also  involve,  of  course,  stabilization 
of  the  dollar. 


StreagthcMf  btmmamej  a  tke  Fr«* 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H..  LEHMAN 

or  wsw  Toax 
IN  TBS  BBHATK  OF  THE  UHTTED  STATES 

Wednesday .  May  7.  19i2 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  the  Honorable  W.  Averell 
Harrtman.  Miitual  Secnrity  Administra- 
tor, a  great  American,  who  Is  a  candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  nomination  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  made  a 
powerful  and  compelling  speech  before 
the  American  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
meeUng  la  Detroit.  This  speech  abouki 
be  read  by  every  citizen  in  the  land.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoa», 
as  foQows: 


St 
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(Address  by  W.  AvereO  Barrtman) 
The  subject  of  your  tltsnisslnn  has  been 
Strengthening  American  Democracy.  Tou 
have  asked  me  to  speak  on  the  subject 
Strengthening  Democracy  In  the  Free  World. 
The  two  are  Inseparable. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  used  to  tMivir 
that  foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy  were 
separate  and  distinct.  Tbday  we  know  that 
our  life  is  intimately  and  at  times  violently 
affected  by  our  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  Is  Just  as  clear  that  what  we 
are  and  what  we  do  here  at  home  determine 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  our  foreign 
poUey.  ^ 


We  have  today  a 
tive  foreign  policy.  We  cannot  s<istatn  it 
unless  we  sustain  progressive  and  aOrmatlve 
dcmeetic  policies. 

We  caniu>t  safeguard  democracy  in  tbe 
United  States  without  strengthening  it  in 
the  world.  We  cannot  strengthen  democracy 
in  the  world  without  strengthening  It  her* 
ha  the  United  States. 

This  Is  not  a  diienmia.  It  Is  sn  oppor. 
tunlty.  An  opportunity  such  as  no  people 
In  history  has  ever  bad.  An  opportunity 
to  lead  mankind  away  from  fear,  hatred, 
and  war  toward  a  future  of  peace,  abundance, 
and  good  will. 

Sixteen  years  ago.  Franklin  D.  RooaeveU 
said.  "This  generation  at  Americana  has  a 
rendezvous  with  destiny."  When  theee 
words  were  spoken  sane  thought  of  that 
rendezvous  as  the  struggle  of  our  own  d«« 
mocracy  to  overcome  poverty,  hunger,  aiul 
economic  collapaa.  Yet.  as  Boosevelt  knew 
at  the  time,  and  as  most  of  us  have  coHie 
to  know  In  the  years  since,  oxir  destiny  can- 
not be  spelled  out  in  terms  of  our  own  ITatlon 
alone. 

We  have  taken  up  the  responslhflitles  of 
world  leadership  with  all  the  courage,  the 
resourcefulness,  and  the  energy  at  tbe  Amer- 
ican tradition. 

But  there  are  those  who  shrink  ftom  these 
responsibilities,  who  would  have  \is  draw 
back  and  concentrate  on  what  tbey  say  are 
our  own  affairs. 

They  have  little  confidence  in  what  tba 
American  people  can  do. 

These  men  think  tn  terms  of  a  Tittla 
America"  at  home,  and  a  "Lfttls  America* 
in  the  world. 

Tou  and  I  think  of  America  In  bolder 
terms. 

We  believe  In  a  big  America — big  in  vision, 
big  In  heart,  big  in  accomplishment. 

We  can  meet  odr  problems  here  at  hems 
and  create  a  freer,  more  abtmdant  society 
than  we  have  ever  known. 

We  can  fulfill  our  rale  at  worUl  leadership. 

The  true  strength  at  aat  Hatlan  is  the 
total  at  a  number  oC  sepaiale  strengths:  Its 
mlUtory  strength,  cconoale  straa«th.  and  tbe 
rtisiigth  of  Its  moral  purpose. 

AoMrtean  leadership  In  tbsse  recent  yean 
baa  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  onr  grow- 
ing asimary  power  has  been  backed  by  a  vlgw 
and  growtng  eecnoaay.  and  by  a  people 
)  faith  tn  their  course  has  been  strength- 
by  an  ever-lncrcastng  stake  In  tbete 
eonntry'S  lengisss 

We  have  neerty  doubled  owr  nstkmal  out- 
put since  before  tbe  war. 

At  the  seme  time,  we  have  adileTed  a  more 
eqnttaMe  dlstrfbutkai  ct  our  tncooe. 

Tbe  average  American  can  buy  40  percent 
more  today  than  he  eonM  In  IfW,  and  this 
is   after  taxes   and   aIlo#lnf  for   Increased 


FDJtheimoie.  since  the  mid  tbliliee.  tbe 
Kwcr  f oar-flfttM  of  onr  people  bsve  Ineressed 
tbelr  hwomes  more  then  twtoe  ae  rapidly  as 
tbe  upper  fifth.  Tbe  grrateet  tnereaee  went 
to  those  who  were  least  weU  otf. 

Tbst's  economic  progress. 

What"*  more.  It's  economic  deasocracy. 

This  dlrfnt  Just  bsppen.  We  made  n 
happen.  And  I  am  prood  of  my  participa- 
tion In  that  program.  I  know  that  If  we 
Btfcrk  at  tt.  we  can  do  even  better  te  the 
years  to  come. 

TtOM  progress  bss  made  us  strong  at  iiome. 
■^  **  bee  done  even  more.  It  has  given 
a  soHd  base  for  our  efforts  to  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy." 

We  now  recognize  the  profotmd  wisdom  of 
that  phrase  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  A  world 
safe  for  democracy  must  be  a  world  at  pcaet. 
A  generation  of  bitter  experience  has  taught 
ne  that  It  must  also  be  a  world  of  opportu- 
nity—that  om^  democracy  cannot  thrive  tn 
•  worM  beset  by  Inr  and  want. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  thst.  rich 
and  powerful  as   we  are.  we  cannot  go  tt 
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none.  Aggression  anywhere  In  the  world, 
no  matter  how  remote,  threatens  our  own 
safety. 

Strong  as  we  are.  we  cannot  protect  the 
world  ourselves.  We  should  not  try.  We 
need  well -equipped  allies,  willing  and  able 
to  stand  guard  with  us. 

That  Is  what  we  are  getting  through  the 
contributions  we  have  been  making  to  the 
strength  of  the  free  world. 

And  the  Kremlin  does  not  like  it.  I  think 
I  know  the  Soviet  leaders.  I  have  seen  and 
studied  them  at  first-band  over  many  years. 
What  they  have  always  wanted  and  worked 

for — what   they  expected  to   bring   about 

waa  a  divided  world  of  dlsimlted  nations. 
feeble  end  afraid. 

What  tbey  see  now  is  s  stnicture  of  col- 
lective security  which  Is  rapidly  growing  so 
strong  thst,  when  It  Is  complete,  an  aggres- 
sor will  not  dare  defy  it.  But  that  struc- 
ture U  not  yet  flnUhed.  Until  It  Is,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world  hangs  in  the  balance.  Our 
future  hangs  In  the  balance. 

At  this  very  moment  when  we  are  so  close 
to  cur  goal,  we  hear  voices  urging  that  we 
draw  back  from  the  work  we  have  begun. 
The  task  is  beyond  our  strength,  they  say! 
We  cannot  afford  it. 

This  is  another  version  of  the  same  old 
timorous  counsel  we  bsve  beard  throughout 
our  hUtory.  Some  people  have  said  that 
about  every  worth-while  thing  we  needed  to 
do.  I  say  that  with  our  constantly  rising 
national  income  this  Nation  can  afford  It. 
I  say  that  this  Nstlon  can  afford  to  do  any- 
thing It  determines  it  has  to  do  for  national 
survival. 

Of  course  thst  mesns  taxes — high  taxes. 
"Taxes  are  the  price  we  pay  for  clvillra- 
tlon."  I'axes  are  also  our  Investment  in  the 
future.  They  are  high;  but  the  dividends 
they  can  earn  are  priceless:  Peace,  safety, 
freedom,  prosperity.  And  when  the  free 
world  Is  strong  enough  we  can  safely  bring 
our  taxes  down.  Let  \u  hssten  that  day  by 
being  bold  and  realistic  now.  And  do  not 
forget  thU:  If  we  desert  our  allies  and  try 
to  go  It  alone,  the  tax  burden  will  be  twice 
as  greet. 

What  U  the  Job  we  have  to  do? 
First,  we  must  look  to  our  military  de- 
fenses. But  that  la  only  part  of  the  Job. 
The  threat  is  more  than  mUltary.  Oxu-  pro- 
gram must  be  more  than  military.  That 
Is  why  we  strive  to  help  build  up  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure  of  our  friends 
That  U  why  we  had  the  Marshall  plan. 
That  Is  why  we  have  the  point  4  program 
now. 

Communism  does  not  always  conquer  by 
the  sword.  It  often  sppears  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  promUlng 
an  end  to  misery  and  exploltaUon.  We  can- 
not fight  communism  by  giving  hungry  men 
guns  and  teUlng  them.  "Here,  go  shoot  that 
fWow  who  promises  to  feed  you."    We've  got 

to  show  them  their  problems  can  be  solved 

our  way;  the  way  of  freedom. 

The  obJecUve  of  the  point  4  program  Is 
to  help  these  people  free  themselves  from  the 
slsvery  of  hunger.  UUteracy.  and  disease. 
That  Is  why  the  shirt-sleeved  dlplomau  of 
point  4  are  bringing  to  the  people  of  40  coun- 
tries the  benefits  of  our  knowledge  and  tech- 
nical skillii.  They  are  showing  them  how  to 
stamp  out  diseases  which  have  plagued  them 
for  centuries,  showing  them  how  to  double 
their  food  production. 

But  the  point  4  program  is  more  than  a 
device  to  keep  people  from  turning  to  com- 
munism. It  U  enlightened  self-interest.  The 
future  welfare  of  this  country  directly  de- 
pends on  what  hapf>ens  In  the  underdevel- 
oped area*  of  the  world.  We  have  to  have 
raw  materials  from  these  areas  to  keep  our 
economy  going. 

As  our  Industrial  production  expands  we 
Will  need  more  and  more  of  these  raw  mate- 
rials. To  have  an  expanding  economy  at 
home  there  must  be  an  expanding  economy 
in  the  free  world. 
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I  can  foresee  the  time  when  an  expanding 
world  economy  stimulated  by  American  Ini- 
tUtlve.  capital,  and  skills  wlU  mean  rUing 
living  standards  all  over  ths  free  world. 
Think  of  the  opportunities  this  means  for 
American  business,  American  labor,  and 
American  farmers. 

Our  own  expanding  economy  Is  the  despair 
of  the  Kremlin.  They  figured  on  Just  the 
opposite.  All  the  while  I  was  in  Moscow  the 
rulers  of  the  Kremlin  did  not  conceal  from 
me  their  conviction  that  the  United  Statea 
would  go  Into  a  postwar  economic  collapse. 
They  have  been  anticipating  this  ever 
since.  They  have  counted  on  It  to  sap  our 
vigor  and  to  destroy  our  ability  to  strengthen 
democracy  in  the  free  world.  Our  ability  to 
keep  our  economy  expanding  Instead  of 
shrinking  has  defied  their  analysis  and  frus- 
trated their  predictions.  It  has  dimmed 
their  prospects  for  world  domination. 

This  expansion  of  oiu"  economy  is  bringing 
our  gross  national  product  to  about  $345,000- 
000.000  this  year;  that's  25  percent  greater  la 
real  terms  than  6  years  ago. 

We  do  not  propose  to  stand  on  this  record. 
We  have  a  dynamic  productive  system. 

If  we  continue  with  the  policies  that  have 
brought  us  such  success  thus  far,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  keep  this  momentum  go- 
ing. This  will  mean  that  we  can  carry  out 
fully  o\ir  own  program  of  national  defense, 
help  strengthen  our  friends  and  allies,  and 
still  keep  on  raising  our  own  standards  of 
living.  It  is  within  our  capabilities  to  at- 
tain a  gross  nstlonal  product  of  » 125.000,000,- 
000  by  l»80.  with  a  30-percent  Increase  in 
average  personal  Income  In  real  terms.  If 
we  set  our  sights  to  this  goal,  I  am  confident 
we  can  reach  it. 

This  growth  in  our  economy  depends  on 
many  factors.  It  depends  on  the  wise  con- 
servation and  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  more  power,  and  an  assured  supply 
of  necessary  raw  materials  for  an  expanded 
Industry. 

We  must  strengthen  all  oui  programs  for 
increased  agricultural  production  and  stable 
and  Increasing  farm  income. 

We  must  enact  a  new  labor-relations  law. 
a  law  which  is  equitable  and  not  one-sided, 
and  which  protects  the  legitimate  interests 
of  labor  as  well  as  management,  a  law  which 
creates  a  better  atmosphere  for  succeesful 
collective  bargaining. 

For  our  economy  Is.  above  all,  an  economy 
of  men.  We  mxist  safeguard  our  hiunan  re- 
sources carefuUy.  This  means  improved 
medical  care  for  all  of  our  people.  This 
means  the  kind  of  education  that  will  send 
our  children  Into  the  world  equipped  for  the 
responsibUltles  of  citizenship.  This  means 
better  homes.  It  means  security  against  the 
economic  hazards  of  life. 

But  economic  strength  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
total  strength  of  a  nation.  No  less  impor- 
tant Is  Its  moral  strength.  We  must  hold 
fast  to  the  principles  of  Justice,  tolerance, 
and  freedom  on  which  our  greatness  as  a 
nation  has  been  based. 

Engraved  In  our  Constitution  Is  the  Ideal 
that  this  Isnd  of  ours  Is  one  which  provides 
genuine  equality  of  opportunity  and  cltl- 
senshlp.  o»ir  practices  have  faUen  far  be- 
low that  Ideal. 

We  mxist  make  sure  that  aU  our  citizens 

regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin— have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
fully  In  the  life  and  work  of  our  Nation  and 
to  share  the  beneflts  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bilities and  burdens  of  full  cltlzeris  of  the 
United  States.  We  will  not  convince  the 
world  that  we  fully  beUeve  in  democracy 
until  we  fully  practice  It. 

There  Is  another  right,  deeply  imbedded 
In  our  Constitution  and  our  way  of  life  which 
we  must  fight  to  protect  against  those  who 
would  deny  It.  That  Is  the  right  to  think 
and  speak  as  we  like.  President  Truman 
could  not  have  put  It  better  when  he  said: 
"When  even  one  American — who  has  done 
nothing  wrong — is  forced  by  fear  to  shut  bis 


mind  and  close  hU  mouth,  then  all  Ameri- 
cans are.  In  peril."  We  have  always  believed 
in  the  free  competition  of  Ideas  provided 
only  they  are  not  disloyal  to  the  United 
States.  There  Is  a  difference  between  dis- 
loyalty and  the  expression  of  unpopular 
Ideas.  Our  democracy  can  be  destroyed  if 
we  come  to  think  they  are  the  same. 

We  must  keep  our  democracy  strong  In 
all  these  ways  If  we  are  to  continue  to  build 
strength  at  home  and  strength  in  the  free 
world. 

We  have  It  In  our  power  so  to  conduct  otu-- 
selves  that  history  will  know  this  century  as 
the  time  when  the  world  learned  to  live  In 
peace  and  enjoy  the  abundant  life  which 
It  Is  In  the  power  of  man  to  create. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion as  a  continuing  process  that  began  In 
1775  and  Is  still  going  on  In  1952.  The  Amer- 
ican Revolution  has  never  stopped.  It  goes 
on  every  day,  overthrowing  the  old  evils  of 
inequality,  injustice,  and  intolerance. 

This  Is  no  rear-guard  action  we  are  fight- 
ing in  defense  of  the  status  quo.  The  es- 
sence of  democracy  Is  change.  It  is  a  dy- 
namic system,  meeting  every  new  challenge, 
forever  adapting  Itself  to  new  conditions. 

We  must  bring  this  aspect  of  democracy 
to  free  men  everywhere.  If  we  do,  we  can 
release  the  greet  potentlaUtles  of  the  free 
world.  'Together  we  can  combat  the  forces 
of  evil.  We  can  move  forward  toward  the 
goal  of  peace  and  toward  an  ever-Increasing 
fullness  of  life. 

This  generation  of  Americans  has  grave 
responsibilities,  and  yet  our  heritage  gives  us 
the  capacity  to  fulfill  them.  Thus  we  have 
an  opportunity — a  glorious  opportunity— an 
opportunity  such  as  no  people  In  history  bss 
ever  had. 


Adyitory  Pariiament  for  Nortb  Adaatic 
Treaty  Org  anizatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  iwi  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  7,  1952 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "An  Advisory  Parliament  for 
NATO,"  published  in  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  of  May  4.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Aw  Aovraoar  PAXLumtNT  ros  NATO 

"ClvUlan  societies  like  onn  cannot  place 
exclusive  emphasis  on  arms  and  armament, 
year  after  year,  ad  infinitum,"  said  Iowa's 
Senator  Gut  Giixettx  In  a  speech  before  a 
Canadian-sponsored  conference  on  Atlantic 
tmlty  at  Ottawa. 

Long-range  mlUtary  security  against  the 
threat  of  Communist  imperialism  will  not  be 
possible,  he  said,  until  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  is  undergirded  by  new 
political  and  economic  Institutions,  in  which 
the  member  nations  pool  their  sovereignties 
and  eUminate  nationalistic  barriers. 

An  Atlantic  federation  cannot  be  achieved 
"at  a  single  bound,  like  a  runner  clearing  a 
hurdle."  Senato;-  Gnxxm  recognizes  that 
the  redefinition  of  relationships  among  the 
NATO  countries  must  be  "carefully  explored 
and  patiently  negotiated."  But  the  time  to 
begin  such  international  discussions  is  now. 

He  therefore  proposes  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  an  "interparliamentary  consul- 
tative body,  composed  of  delegates  from  tbs 
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▼arlouB  parliaments  and  from  our  Congress, 
lepreaentative  of  tbe  principal  democraUo 
political  parties  and  endowed  wltli  strlctlf 
limited  powers  ot  dlacuHlon.  studj.  and 
recommendation." 

Such,  an  assembly  of  tbe  Atlantic  nations 
eould  be  of  far -reaching  In^uence.  It  would, 
as  tbe  Senator  says,  "promote  t^inkir^g  la 
terms  of  the  Atlantic  community  as  a  whole." 
Its  debates  would  create  new  opportvmlties 
for  closer  cooperation  between  Europ>e,  Brit- 
ain, Canada,  and  tbe  United  States.  It  would 
afford  tbe  peoples  of  tbe  Atlantic  alliance  a 
channel  for  direct  communication,  compa- 
rable to  tbe  highly  constructive  dlscxissiona 
which  have  sparked  the  Kuropean  Consulta- 
tive Assembly. 

"We  miist  henceforth  be  architects  st  the 
drawing  board  of  a  new  kind  of  international 
policy,"  said  the  Senator.  "We  must  be 
master  craftsmen,  building  •  •  •  a  Paz  At- 
lantlca  that  will  pioneer  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

NATO  Is  an  Important  flrst  step,  but  we 
agree  with  Senator  Gnxrrrs  that  It  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  build  loag-lastiug  secxirity. 
An  "advisory  parliament"  of  NATO  countries 
could  help  develop  Atlantic  cooperation  in 
•conomlc  and  political  affairs.  It  could  help 
^smooth  out  the  differences  which  arise  dally 
over  our  joint  military  project. 

We  hope  the  idea  does  not  die  in  Ottawa. 


Firiiiff*  AJmc  Wm'I  Ea4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  OELAWABX 

IN  TEK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  EfPATES 
WedTvesdav,  May  7.  1952 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Firings  Alone  Won't  End  Cor- 
ruption," appearing  todaj  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

There  being  no  ob!tection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

ratxxom  ALtun  Wow't  Bhd  Conumow 

Judge  James  P.  McOranery's  pledge  to  fire 
any  Incompetent,  disloyal,  or  dishonest  em- 
ployees if  he  is  confirmed  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  strike  many  Americans  as  covering 
a  part — but  ony  a  part— of  tbe  action  ur- 
gently needed  to  clean  up  corruption  in 
Washington. 

Plring  officials  who  betray  their  public 
trust  to  make  a  few  fast  dollars  obviously 
Is  tbe  least  that  is  called  for.  One  reason 
why  Americans  have  been  so  disturbed  about 
the  mess  In  Washington  Is  that  even  now. 
after  dozens  of  shocking  disclosures,  there 
are  officials  who  have  played  fast  and  loose 
with  their  Government  positions — and  stUl 
havent  been  flred. 

But  developments  in  the  scandals  investi- 
gations. Including  a  few  this  week,  indicate 
beyond  question  that  firing  of  incompetents 
or  grafters  after  their  Incompetence  or  graft- 
ing has  been  demonstrated  Is  not  enough. 
The  big  answer  to  corruption  In  Government 
lies  deeper. 

Judge  McOranery's  pledge  to  get  rid  of 
the  crooks  and  grafters  and  to  clean  up  the 
Justice  Department  may  be  taken  at  face 
value.  That  is  what  we  expect  of  any  At- 
torney General. 

There  li  doubt,  howerer,  that  this  ap- 
JKoach  would  stop  corruption  at  its  sotuce. 
Tliere  is  doubt  that  It  would  prevent  the 
kind  of  actions  being  exposed,  even  while 
McGranery  was  testifying  before  a  Senate 
oommlttee.  in  other  bearings. 


The  Senate  Acriculture  Committee,  for  in- 
stance, was  b— ring  more  about  the  notorious 
Egyptian  cotton  deal.  In  which  the  Govern- 
ment lost  about  $7,500,000  by  the  simple  trick 
of  buying  cotton  when  prices  were  high  from 
an  Egyptian  cotton  broker.  There  were 
stories  that  the  broker  was  enabled  to  make 
his  haul  because  of  a  "leak"  about  tbe  Gov- 
ammcnt's  Intentions  to  buy. 

Now  the  Agrlctilture  Department  oOdal 
accused  of  tbe  leak,  one  Clovls  Walker,  has 
resigned.  He  denlea  wrongdoing,  but  con- 
cedes be  might  have  been  guUty  of  "Indis- 
cretlons."  But  getting  rid  of  Clovis  Walker 
now  doesnt  tartng  back  the  Goremment's 
money  or  undo  this  curloas  deal. 

WhUe  McOranery  was  testifying  a  Bouse 
subcommittee  was  getting— or  trying  to 
get — another  strange  story.  Fanatt  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Commissioner  Joseph  D.  Nunan, 
Jr.,  refused  to  tell  about  an  alleged  failure  to 
report  $176,000  in  income  on  grounds  that 
his  answers  might  tend  to  incriminate  blm. 

Some  of  that  Income,  according  to  inves- 
tigators, appeared  while  Nunan  wu  a  tax 
oOclal.  Now.  facing  a  Federal  grand  )ury, 
the  facts  are  beginning  to  emerge.  But  wait- 
ing for  facts  to  emerge  does  not  prevent  un- 
ethical conduct  in  high  office  at  the  ti^M*  it 
is  going  on. 

Another  House  suboommittea  was  listen- 
ing to  more  revealing  testimony  wtille 
McGranery  was  before  the  Senators.  Seven 
officials  testified  that  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Howard  licOrath  knew  that  Newbold 
Iforrla,  whom  he  appointed  as  corruption 
hunter,  was  under  investigation  for  his  part 
In  the  China  tanker  deal — and  knew  it  ba- 
fore  Harris  was  nanaed  to  ctaasp  out  ear« 
ruptlon. 

This  throws  a  new  and  embarrassing  light 
OB  the  Truman  administration's  ridiculous 
plan  to  stage  a  one-man  corruption  bunt. 
For  whether  or  not  Morris  did  anything 
wrong  In  the  tanker  deal,  the  fact  tliat  he 
was  under  investigation  was  bound  to  ham- 
per—In fact,  completely  block— hta  search 
for  oormptlon.  How  would  firing  those 
clearly  guilty  of  dishonesty  stop  this  sort  of 
hoax  on  the  public? 

If  McGranery  Is  confirmed,  we  hope  that 
there  will  be  firings  of  those  who  have  proved 
tbemaelves  unfaithful  to  their  trust  and  are 
•tiU  oo  the  payroU. 

But  fighting  corruption  tant  simply  a 
matter  of  firing  people  after  they  have  been 
exposed  as  guilty  of  corruption.  It  calls  for 
a  Government  which  will  take  a  firm  stand 
from  top  to  bottom  against  all  unethical 
conduct  so  that  corruption,  instead  of  brtng- 
tog  belated  punishment  after  it  has  been 
revealed,  won't  have  a  chance  to  begin. 


Farm  Boy,  Modera  Style 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANSAS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWI'l'ED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1952 

BIr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  youth  programs  and 
movements  In  the  United  States  is  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America. 

The  movement  started  in  1928  when 
State  leaders  of  organizations  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  students  met  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Since  that  time  the  annual 
conventions  have  been  held  in  Kansas 
City,  and  that  meeting  gives  that  city 
recognition  as  the  national  capital  for 
the  Future  Farmen  of  America. 

Thousands  of  outstanding  youth 
father  at  the  convention,  at  which  time 


tbe  outstanding  future  farm  leaders  oC 
the  Nation  are  selected  and  given  awards. 

The  boys  who  are  members  of  this  or- 
ganization become  not  only  farm  ex- 
perts, but  also  become  leaders  in  their 
communities  and  learn  bow  to  assume 
civic  responsibilities,  which  are  so  im- 
portant for  the  future  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

Presently  there  are  more  than  340,000 
members  in  the  United  States,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Under  the  able  dlrecUoo  of  qualified 
and  slDcere  leaders  in  tbe  vocational  edu- 
cational field,  this  movement  is  expaiMl- 
ing  rapidly. 

The  Federal  Oovcmmcnt.  !n  eoopen- 
tlon  with  the  States,  votes  funds  for  thU 
program,  and  I  for  ooe  feel  that  any 
invesuoent  we  make  in  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity is  money  well  Invested  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation. 

The  May  issue  of  tbe  Reader's  Digest 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Farm  Boy, 
Modem  Style."  which  was  condensed 
from  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  tbe  Racou  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  Inted  In  the  Rscoko. 
as  follows: 

Fasm  Bot.  Moobm  8rru 

At  31,  DeWsync  Hodgson,  of  OUaboma.  is 
worth  SSCOOO.  aU  of  which  be  earned.  Last 
fall  be  won  tbe  Utle  of  Star  Farmer  of  Amer- 
lea  and  the  $1,000  prlae  that  goes  with  It  In 
tbe  annual  Nation-wide  contest  sponsored  by 
tbe  Future  Fanners  of  America. 

When  DeWayne  was  S  years  c4d  his  grand- 
father gave  blm  a  heifer  calf.  Hine  years 
later,  wbmi  he  entered  high  school,  the  boy 
o^n«<l  »  herd  of  nine  cows.  His  vocational 
agriculture  teacher  was  the  local  Future 
Farmen  adviser;  DeWayne  Joined  the  group. 
The  ambiUoos  youngster  put  into  practice 
what  he  learned  about  balanced  rations,  bet- 
ter feed  crops  and  breeding,  and  under  hla 
teacher's  guidance  steadily  climbed  the  Fu- 
ture Farmen  of  America  ladder  from  green 
band  to  chapter  farmer  to  State  farmer  and 
American  farmer.  In  1M7— a  year  before  he 
graduated  from  high  school— he  rented  320 
acres  from  his  grandfather,  paying  one-third 
of  tbe  crops  plus  $50  for  the  pasture. 

Two  yean  later,  he  and  his  high-school 
sweetheart,  aubum-baU^d  Lillian  Selvert. 
decided  he  was  doing  so  well  that  they  could 
get  married.  DeWayne  borrowed  $8,500  on  a 
personal  note,  boTight  the  820  acres  from  bis 
grandfather,  and  the  yotmg  couple  set  up 
housekeeping. 

The  farm  is  18  miles  from  tbe  nearest 
vUlage — Freedom.  In  northwest  OkliOioma— 
and  e  miles  from  the  cloeest  telephone.  The 
Hodgsons  do  all  the  work  on  their  320-acre 
farm  and  255  acres  of  rented  land  besides. 
LUlian  drives  the  tractor,  helps  her  bueband 
harvest  wheat  and  stack  grain  sorghum. 

The  Future  Farmen  of  America,  which 
played  such  a  prominent  part  In  DeWayne 
Hodgson's  success,  has  helped  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys  to  become  successful  f arm- 
en,  cattlemen,  dairymen,  poultrymen,  fruR 
growen.  Membership  Is  restricted  to  boys 
sttidying  vocational  agriculture  In  our  pubUc 
high  schools:  they  may  remain  memben  for 
3  yean  after  graduation  or  until  they  are  21. 
Atxjut  95  percent  of  thoee  eligible  for  FFA 
belong;  there  are  340,000  memben  In  tbe 
48  SUtes.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  boys  learn  not  only  to  farm  expertly 
but  also  to  become  leaden  In  their  commu- 
nities. In  regular  meetings  held  after  school 
houn  they  learn  how  to  speak  In  public  and 
to  assume  civic  responsibility.  They  initiate 
and  direct  all  their  own  activities.    Dime-a- 
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ffcm  an  membeis  pso- 
for  annual  oonventkma,  nattonal 
liafcl,  and  other  expenses. 

The  Bovament  started  In  1928,  when  State 
leaders  ot  organlaat*  jns  of  vocational  agri- 
culture students  met  In  Kansas  City.  They 
ooodeled  the  national  FFA  on  the  already  ex- 
isting Future  Farmen  of  Virginia. 

The  FFA  is  not  to  be  confused  with  ttas 
4-H  Clubs,  whose  fine  work  la  differently 
conducted.  In  the  4-R,  voluuteei  local  lead- 
ess  meet  with  boys  and  girls  every  week  or 
two  and  help  them,  with  farm  and  hotne 
projects.  Bvery  FFA  adviser,  on  the  other 
band,  is  an  agricultural  teacher  who  worfea 
with  the  boys  every  day  st  school  and  super- 
Vises  thetr  farming  operatlozu  at  home. 

Future  Farmen  ingeniously  build  the  re- 
•ouroes  of  their  local  chapters  by  livestock 
cbalna.  The  groiq)  acquires  a  purebred  gilt, 
for  example,  and  has  it  bred;  one  boy  takaa 
at  It  until  it  farrows.  He  keeps  all  the 
in  the  litter  except  two  ^Its,  which  he 
returns  to  tbe  chapter  to  go  to  two  other 
0Wml)crs.  BventuaUy  mora  pigs  return  than 
ttera  are  boys  to  reoelv*  tliMn.  Thus  •▼  try 
youth  geU  a  start  toward  a  herd  of  pure- 
bred livestock  aad  the  local  chapter  also 
owns  some  fine  ■"*»"*'» 

HaU  the  FFA  chapters  In  the  11  Paelile 
States  and  Hawaii  operate  their  own  school 
farms  or  own  heavy  farming  equipment:  a 
number  of  chapters  have  started  busineaa 
enterprises,  such  as  producing  seeds  for  sale. 
In  Moroni.  Utah,  the  FFA  raises  turkeys,  a 
psoject  which  has  become  the  town's  major 
aoney-nuiklng  enterprise. 

Future  Farmen  in  38  States  devote  1  to  8 
boun  a  waek  to  making  rural  life  safer.  A 
special  baaard  in  the  Middle  West,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  the  mechanical  com  picker.  Care- 
lessly handled.  It  can  tear  off  a  man's  arm. 
In  1949,  7,000  Ohio  Future  Farmen  trained 
In  safety  methods  inspected  6,900  corn  pick- 
en,  tslked  with  their  operators,  and  reduced 
the  ntunber  of  sccldents  by  50  percent. 

Srery  FFA  member  works  to  conserve  nat- 
wal  resotirces.  In  Ohio  alone.  In  1  year. 
Future  l^rmen  planted  107,732  trees  for  re- 
f prestation,  and  845  memben  worked  on 
Individual  soll-oonservatlon  projeeta.  In 
South  Carolina  188  chapten  participated  in 
a  State  leforsstatlon  project  In  which  4.750,- 
OM  pine  Sfertlfngs  ware  planted.  GeosgUls 
Future  Farmen  concentrate  on  home  im- 
provement: some  2,000  boys  each  year  sod 
Iswas,  build  porches,  paint  and  screen  homes, 
face- lifting  scores  of  towns. 

Future  Farmen  compete  to  beeoaoa  Amer- 
ican Farmers,  an  honor  reserved  for  one  in  a 
thousand.  In  1951.  289  won  the  title.  Each 
member  keeps  a  racord  ct  bis  farming  oper- 
ations, and  State  leaden  forward  the  best 
to  tbe  national  ofllce  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
There  a  boy  from  each  at  the  four  regions  of 
the  Nation  is  chosen  as  a  Star  Farmer. 
From  these  four  Is  seteetad  the  Star  Farmer 

Bach  October  7,000  to  SjOOO  sun-tanned 
youngsten  pour  Into  Kansas  City  to  hear  tbe 
JodCBs  announce  the  top  and  regional  win- 
ners, and  to  pidt  up  money  priaes  won  la 
contests  for  soil  and  water  management, 
dairying,  farm  mechanics,  and  other  projects. 
These  awards  come  from  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  Foundation,  supfwrtcd  financially 
by  some  120  farsighted  business  flniH.  or- 
ganiaattons.  and  individuals. 

Oaorge  Williams.  l»&i's  20-year  okl  Star 
Fanner  from  the  central  region.  Is  the  sou 
of  a  Kentucky  tenant  farmer.  George  was 
18  when  his  father  died,  leaving  him  to 
ptovlda  fer  himeeif  and  his  mother.  Now 
ha  manages  and  shares  the  prodts  of  17S 
acres  of  hue  bluegraas  land.  He  and  his 
tenant  tske  care  of  10  acres  of  com.  1ft 
ot  tobacco.  46  of  hay,  and  50  of  amall  grain. 
In  addition  to  30  beef  cattle,  46  bogs,  and 
60  sheep.     His  net  worth  to  $10,6S7. 

Future  Farmers  are  the  most  prosperous 
youngsters  In  the  United  States.  The  ma- 
jority earn  more  than  $2,000  from  farming 


before  they  are  old  cncmgh  to  vote.   Twenty- 

year-old  Joe  Harris,  American  farmer  of  tbe 
Padfie  reglom  is  msnsyr  and  one-third 
owner  at  a  SJOO-acrc  ranch,  with  700  head 
of  beef  cattle.  He  couki  get  $S04>00  for 
his  tnterest  bat  be  says,  "I  like  this  life. 
I'm  not  selling." 

Forrest  Davis.  o(  Qniney,  FU..  produced 
shade-frown  tobacco  and  earnad  f4ft.000  be- 
fore be  was  21.  John  Beynokls,  20,  of  Good- 
lettsville,  Tenn.,  has  an  Investment  of  mors 
than  $15,000  in  dairy  farming.  BUI  and 
Hugh  Poage,  21  and  18.  re^>ectlvely.  took  over 
a  run-down  70-acre  Virginia  farm  In  1943 
and  built  up  a  thriving  dairy  business  that 
delivered  163,000  pounds  of  grade  A  muir  %o 
the  Roanoke  market  last  ye&c. 

Thc&e  yo\ing  FFA's  show  surprising  mental 
maturity.  Businessmen  who  have  visited 
FFA  meetings  are  amazed  at  their  ability 
to  express  their  thoughts  on  such  subjects 
as  farm-price  supports,  balanced  farming 
and  marketing. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  has  proved 
so  sueeeasfql  that  tbe  Idea  is  spreading. 
Tbe  New  Farmers  of  America,  a  Negro  or- 
ganization formed  in  1935,  now  has  34.239 
active  members.  Canada,  Colombta,  Greece, 
and  the  Philippines  have  adopted  the  plan. 
The  Future  Farmers  of  Japan  has  150,000 
members.  Agriculture  teachen  from  nine 
Latin-American  countries  are  now  in  school 
in  Patzcuaro,  Mexico,  learning  to  adapt 
FFA's  practical  methods  to  the  needs  of 
their  lands. 

Dr.  Ray  Miller,  consultant  to  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
who  baa  probably  visited  more  young  people 
in  rural  areas  abroad  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican, says,  "Basically,  boys  are  alike  all  over 
the  world.  Details  wtu  differ  In  each  coun- 
try. b«rt  FFA  techniques  that  work  wltti 
boys  here  will  work  with  them  anywhere. 
The  FFA  movement  abroad  heartens  thoaa 
who  believe  that  progress  in  underdeveloped 
areas  must  start  from  the  ground  up." 


TW  Steel  Sdnua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CABOLIIf  A 

IN  THE  BOC8B  OF  RXPRKSENTATTTES 

WedneuUiv,  May  7, 19S2 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Charles- 
ton (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  has  long 
been  ahead  of  the  times  In  pointing 
out  dangers  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  News  and  Courier  for  genera- 
tions fought  encroachments  on  the  Con- 
stitutiOD  and  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
States.  Many  are  now  waking  up  to 
the  dangers  pointed  out  long  ago  by  this 
great  publication.  The  following  edi- 
torials ably  point  out  the  courage  of 
Judge  Pine  and  the  danger  to  America 
of  President  Truman's  unwarranted. 
unconstitutional,  im-Americaii  step 
toward  total  dictatorship: 

[From    the   Charleston    (S.    C.)    News    and 
Courier   of   AprU   80,   1952} 

RxsToauvo  THX  CoKsrrrunoir 
In  declaring  the  steel  seizure  Illegal,  Judge 
David  A.  Pine  has  restored  hope  of  oonstitu- 
tionsl  governnkcnt  in  the  United  States  ot 
America. 

Not  only  has  he  made  a  strong  and  coura- 
geous decision.  In  ringing  words  be  has  put 
principle  above  expediency.  Be  has  flatly 
contradicted  Harry  S.  Triunan's  estimate  of 
the  entcrgency  posed  by  a  threatened  steel 
strike.  He  has  put  government  by  law  ahead 
of  goveriunent  by  men,  be  they  union  bosses 


or  the  President  ot  the  United  Btatea.  H« 
has  shared  up  the  cmmWtng  toundatk>ns  aC 
thaBepobne. 

To  be  sure  the  Ooveramest  will  an>eal 
Judee  Plne'a  deeiskm.  What  the  higher 
courts  wiU  do  remains  to  be  seen.  Mean- 
while, steei  workers  are  going  on  sUika. 
When  the  union  bosses  close  down  the  steel 
mills  the  country  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences, whatever  they  may  be.  The  na- 
tional defense  will  be  Impaired,  tbe  enemy 
will  be  encouraged  to  breathe  hotter  down 
our  necks,  the  civilian  economy  may  be 
wrecked.  All  these  trials  and  more  may 
have  to  ba  andnred. 

Yet  the  American  people  will  feel  a  surging 
pride  in  a  court  that  will  not  take  dicta- 
tion from  anyone,  including  the  President. 

It  has  been  said  that  America  cannot  be 
conquered  except  from  within.  The  show- 
down Is  Dcaring.  Judge  Pine  has  taken  bis 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  Republic.  For  him 
the  oath  of  ofUce  to  defend  the  COnstituUon 
has  trua  meaning. 

[From   the  Charleston    (8.   C.)    News   and 
Courier  of  May  2.  1952) 

Steel  Vxasus  PRXsmxNT 

The  great  constitutional  question  shaping 
around  the  seizure  <A  the  steel  mills  far  over- 
shadows the  problem  of  the  mon\ent.  im- 
portant as  that  Is.  For  not  even  tbe  ships 
and  guns  and  tanks  that  are  swatting  steel 
from  tbe  mills  are  as  vital  to  the  freedom  and 
secuilty  of  America  as  the  settleaoent  at  basts 
nkattsrs  of  right  and  justice. 

Of  these  mat  ten  two  arc  predominant. 
One  of  them  is  tlie  right  to  own  property  and 
tha  power  ot  govemsoent  to  confiscate  It. 
The  steel  mUls  belong  to  ths  shareholden. 
These  include  thousands  of  indtvlduals, 
many  of  them  widows  and  orphans  as  well  aa 
men  of  wealth  and  influence.  By  taking  tba 
part  of  the  labor  unions,  the  Ptcsklent  at 
the  United  States  has  placed  the  rights  ot 
employees — wage  earners— above  the  rights 
of  shareholders — property  owners.  This  U 
a  new  and  radical  concept  of  property  rights 
and  must  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  other  matter,  related  to  it.  Is  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  President  to  act  In- 
dependently of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government,  "nils  oaatter  ddves 
deep  into  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  declEioD  of  Judge  David  A.  Pine,  hokl- 
ing  that  the  President  did  not  have  the 
power  to  seize  the  steel  milts,  touched  both 
these  matten.  Judge  Pine  upbc!t!  the  rl^it 
to  own  property  and  denied  the  power  of  tha 
President  to  act  without  authcMrity  at  statu- 
tory law.  The  decision  may  become  a  part 
of  a  constitutional  struggle  in  the  class  wltlL 
John  Marshall's  decisions  establishing  the 
power  ot  tbe  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  regarded  merely  aa  a  da- 
partmcnt  of  Government.  As  Chief  Jxutlcc. 
MarshaU  established  tbe  Court's  authority  on 
a  par  with  the  President  as  the  Execntlva 
and  Congress  as  the  lawmaker. 

President  Truman  now  has  set  bimaelt 
above  the  power  of  Congress  and  courts  by 
reliance  on  the  implied  i>owen  ha  says  are 
given  him  by  the  Constitution.  Judge  Pine 
has  ruled  that  tmless  powen  are  specified 
the  President  does  not  have  them.  The  cir- 
cuit coijrt  of  appeals  has  stayed  Judge  Pine's 
order.  Though  the  full  implications  of  this 
development  are  not  entirely  clear,  the  Nevn 
and  Courier  interprets  the  ruHng  as  a  legal 
means  of  speeding  a  final  deeision  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Titmrm  Is  no  John  ManhaD  today  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  bus 
that  body  does  have  the  benefit  of  a  body 
of  law  created  by  Chief  Justice  MarshaU  and 
some  of  his  illustrious  sucoesaors.  Prom  the 
suit  of  the  steel  companies  against  BCr.  8aw> 
yer,  the  President's  agent  in  holding  tha 
steel  mills,  may  come  constitutional  prin- 
ciples as  important  as  Marbury  v.  MadiMOUm 
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That  was  the  case  which  established  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  to  throw  out 
laws  passed  by  Congress  If  the  Coxxrt  thought 
they  were  unconstitutional. 

This  time  not  only  the  powers  of  Court, 
President,  and  Congress  are  at  stake,  but  the 
basic  right  of  a  man  to  own  and  defend  his 
property. 


1952  Political  Calendar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1952 

Mr.     CRAWFORD.       Mr.     Speaker. 

throughout  the  country  there  Is  mount- 
ing interest  in  events  leading  up  to  the 
national  election  to  be  held  next  No- 
vember. 

Citizens  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Michigan  have  always  maintained  a  keen 
Interest  in  these  national  elections  and 
the  issues  involved.  For  that  reason  I 
have  endeavored,  with  the  facilities  at 
my  command,  to  keep  my  constituents 
well  posted  on  the  activities  of  Congress 
and  developments  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  with  respect  to  our  national 
economy,  our  international  relations,  and 
so  forth.  I  believe  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  are  as 
well-informed  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent national  issues  as  any  group  of  peo- 
ple under  the  American  flag. 

I  have  repeatedly  encouraged  my  con- 
stituents to  write  me  their  views  on  legis- 
lation, questions  under  debate  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  Government,  or  on 
personal  matters  having  to  do  with  their 
relations  with  the  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Their  ready  response  to  great  Issues  of 
the  day.  as  reflected  in  their  letters  to 
me.  indicates  their  awareness  of  the  ex- 
isting problems.  People  of  my  district 
are  watching  the  political  scene  with 
great  interest. 

For  several  years  It  has  been  my  prac- 
tice to  prepare  for  their  reference  and 
use  a  national  political  calendar. 

The  following  tabulation  will  be  use- 
ful for  reference  purposes  during  the 
coming  months.  It  includes  a  list  of 
dates  of  party  conventions  and  primaries 
and  preferential  primaries.  Some  of 
these  dates  have  passed,  but  the  full 
schedule  is  included  to  present  a  com- 
plete picture. 

In  addition  there  Is  included  the  list 
of  votes  by  States  at  the  national  con- 
ventions of  the  two  major  parties. 

The  information  follows: 

Z>ATZS     FOB    RmOVTLAM    PhIMABT    ELECTIONS 

Alabama.  May  6;  Arizona.  September  9; 
Arkansas.  July  29. 

California.  June  3;  Colorado,  September  9: 
Connecticut,   no  primary. 

Delaware,  no  primary. 

Florida,  May  6. 

Oeorgla,  May  14. 

Idaho.  August  12;  nilnois,  April  8;  Indiana. 
May  6;  Iowa,  June  2. 


Kansas.  August  5:  Kentucky.  August.  3. 

Louisiana,  Jxily  29. 

Maine,  June  16;  Maryland.  May  6;  Massa- 
chusetts, September  16;  Michigan,  Augtist  5; 
Minnesota.  September  9;  Mississippi,  Sep- 
tember 9;  Missouri,  August  5;  Montana,  July 
15. 

Nebraska,  April  1;  Nevada,  September  2; 
New  Hampshire,  September  9;  New  Jersey. 
AprU  15;  New  Mexico.  May  6;  New  York. 
Augiist  19:  North  Carolina.  May  31;  North 
Dakota.  June  24. 

Ohio.  May  6;  Oklahoma.  July  1;  Oregon. 
May  16. 

Pennsylvania,  April  22. 

Rhode  Island  (tentative).  Republican, 
September  15;   Democratic.  September  24. 

South  Carolina,  July  8;  South  Dakota, 
June  3. 

Tennessee,  August  7:  Texas,  July  28. 

Utah.  September  9. 

Vermont.  September  9:  Virginia.  July  15. 

Washington,  September  9;  West  Virginia. 
May  13;  Wisconsin,  September  9;  Wyoming, 
August  19. 

Datea.  election  of  delegates 


Date 


23 
26 


Feb.  11 
Feb.  25 

Mar.  11 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  27 
Apr.     1 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  22 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  2« 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  29 
Apr.  ao 
Apr.  30 
May    « 
May  10 
May  12 
May  12 
May  13 
May  16 
May  1« 
May  18 
May  20 
May  24 
May  24 
May  26 
May  27 
May  20 
May  31 
May  31 
May  31 
June    2 
June    3 
June    3 
July     3 


State 


Oklahoma . 

Florida I.I"" 

New  Hampshire..^.. ... 

Minnesota . .... 

North  Carolina... ....... ..II 

Maine IIII" 

Nebraska III 

Wiaeoosin 

TenneSMa 

Iowa 

Idaho 

MJchiran. ...... 

Illinois . .. 

Kansas .... . 

Ken  tacky 

New  Jeniey 

South  Carolina........ ...... 

New  York . I"" 

Pennsylvaoia 

Loaiaiana. I. Ill 

Arizona . 

ArkansM. 

Colorado ....... 

Utah I. 

Miichmsttt. 

Detewara 

Mlsstarippi............... 

Ohio...!??- I.I 

Nevada 

Rhode  IMand I 

W  yomire ——.......... 

>Vost  Viririnia * 

North  Dakota 

Orejfon 

Hawaii , 

Montana ; 

WashineTon 

Mary  .and .. .. 2,1. 

Connecticut .. [ 

Texas 

Alabama 

Oeonrta . . 

New  Mexioa 

Virginia 

Missouri ...... ..... 

California 

South  Dakota 

Indiana .. 


Method  or 
election 


Convention. 
State  commit- 

tee. 
Primary. 

Do. 
Cooventioo. 

Do. 
Priniary. 

Da 
Conventioo. 

I>a 

Da 

Da 
Primary. 
Convention. 

■    Do. 
Primary. 
Convention. 
Primary. 

Do. 
Convention. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
Primary. 
Cooventioa. 

Do. 
Primary. 
CooventioiL 

i>o. 

Do. 
Primary. 
Conventioo. 
Primary. 
Coovmtloa. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

I>o. 
Primary. 

Do. 
Convention. 


^  Nora. — The  State  conventions  arc  those  shown  on  the 
forcgoinft  list.  Tljcy  are  usually  the  Lust  to  be  held,  di-s- 
trict  convention?  if  not  l)eld  on  the  same  &\y  are  h-^ld 
earlier.  Nrf  information  has  N^n  raceivrd  from  the 
following:  Vermont.  Alaska.  Distria  ot  Columbia. 
Puerto  Kico,  Vinnn  Islands. 

PaiTERkNTiAi.  Pam akhs  bt  Datxs 

March  11,  New  Hampshire;  March  18,  Min- 
nesota. 

AprU  1,  Wisconsin;  April  1.  Nebraska;  AprU 
8,  Illinois;  April  15,  New  Jersey;  April  23, 
New  York;  April  22,  Pennsylvania;  AprU  20, 
1ft— chuaetta. 

May  5.  Maryland;  May  8,  Alabama  (Demo- 
crats) ;  May  6,  Ohio;  May  13,  West  Virginia; 
May  18,  Oregon;  May  27.  Florida. 

June  3.  California;  June  3,  South  Dakota. 


Total  State  votes  in  Republican  and 
Democratic  national  conventions 


Alabama..... 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

CalUomia.... 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

Florida 

0«a*«ia. 


Repub- 
lican 


imnota. 

IndiMa. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


Matoa 

MarylHMl 

Maaaadinsetts .. 

MlcMi»n 

MinoesoU 

Miasiartppi 

MisMMiri 

Montana 

Ketamka 

Ne^-^la 

New  Hampshtra..... 

New  Jersey . . 

New  Mexico 

New  York , 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

OktataooM 

Ore«oo ...... 

Pennsylvania........ 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina .. 

Snth  I>akoU .„ 

Tmnesaee 

Texas 

tTtahllllllllllllllll 

VerTnont-......__.. 

Viriinia ........ 

Washinitton  

West  Virfinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyominf 

Ala.ska 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rieo 

Virgin  Is 
Canal  Zone. 


Total. 


14 
14 
11 

70 
18 
23 
U 
18 
17 
14 
« 

SB 

a 

90 
It 
18 

M 


i 
» 

H 
W 
13 
14 
3M 
14 
06 
» 
14 
« 
16 
M 
30 

8 

« 
14 

an 

as 

14 
13 
33 
34 
16 

ao 

12 

3 
• 
8 
8 
1 


l>em» 
crat 


a 

18 


16 
M 

8 
M 


M 

9 

9 

a 


n 

»4 

u 
u 

M 
8 
83 
13 
84 

ts 

8 
84 

M 

a 

a 
u 

16 

S 
» 

a 

12 

6 

a 
a 
a 

10 

8 
8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
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When  Candidates  Were  Afked  To  Stand 
Up  and  Be  Coutcd  for  the  Constitn. 
tion  of  the  United  SUtes,  Only  Taft 
Stood  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  DAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  popular  In  some  circles  today  to  be 
a  half-breed  American.  That  must  ex- 
plain why  various  candidates  dodge  a 
question  that  measures  their  loyalty  to 
America. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  carried  an 
enlightening  editorial  on  this  amazing 
situaUon  May  2.  1952.    It  follows; 
NutuncATioir  ay  T»^att 

Kv«rybody'B  doing  it — asking  questions  of 
the  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Moat  as- 
pirants respond  promptly,  courteously,  and 
frankly,  as  they  should. 

In  a  recent  questionnaire,  however,  but 
one  candidate  of  aeven  gave  an  unequivocal 
reply  to  a  question  that  deserves  better  tr«at- 
ment:  "Bhould  the  United  States  ConaUtu. 
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tloa  te  amwided  to  ioMirt  that  no  United 
Mattona  treatlas  tvar  oould  aupenecto  tha 
OoBflUtutk)n7" 

Senator  Taft  said  "Tea." 

Tou  may  ask:  Why  should  anyona  amhl- 
tkNis  to  beoome  Prasldent  shrink  Xrom  an» 
Bwarlng  that  quastion? 

And  bow  could  be  anawar  U  cxoapt  with  aa 
unqtialinad  "y«a"? 

To«  mleht  be  surprised. 

For  an  Important  group,  haadad  by  former 
Justice  Owan  J.  Bobarta.  of  tba  Supreme 
Court,  support  th«  Atlantic  Union  plan  for 
vorld  peace.  They  would  promote  peace  by 
federating  the  United  BUtca  with  the  ao- 
callad  western  damocraciaa.  They  would 
pool  aorerclgnty.  And  In  this  pool  tha 
ConstltutioD  of  tha  United  SUtcs  might  ba 
superseded  by  treaty.  Any  of  Its  provlalona 
could  be  changed  by  negotiations  and  agree- 
oocnts  In  which  the  Uoltcd  States  would  ba 
represented  by  agents  not  chosen  by  tha 
people  and  of  whom  perhaps  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  had  no  knowledge. 

This  Is  a  tremendouaty  important  plan. 
Its  Implleatlons  are  stsggerlng. 

That  U  why  5«  Members  of  the  United 
Statea  Senate,  including  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  have  Joined  to  father  a  reso- 
rotlon  to  prevent  acceptance  of  any  treaty 
that  would  take  precedence  ai  law  orer  tbo 
ODcstltntlon  itself. 

If  any  aspirant  to  the  Presidency  looks 
faTorably  on  any  plan  for  subordinating  the 
United  Statea  to  a  superior  authorKy  It  would 
be  nice  for  him  to  speak  out.    But  none  does. 

Fortnnately.  though,  there  Is  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Rooaevett.  who  entertains  trrerocable  and 
charmingly  ladylike  c^lnlons  on  practically 
everything.  And  so,  where  candidates  fear 
to  tread,  she  nahes  trippingly  forward  to 
break  a  lance  with  Boa  Tarr  and  the  entire 


It  a  folly,  ifrs.  Rooserelf  decides,  to  fear 
treattaa  taking  preeedenee  over  the  Oonstl- 
twttoo.  Because,  dont  you  see.  they  have  to 
be  ratlAed  by  the  Senate.  Is  anyone,  Indtid- 
tng  the  Senate  Itaelf.  "wHItng  to  say  that 
the  Senate  baa  become  tncorapetcat't 

So  there  you  have  It.  Ho  group  of  foreign 
and  domsetic  ptHltletans  could 
amend  our  CeoatltiitHn,  make 
awa  afcettag  onr  Uvas.  pfupaity,  Mbsrty,  and 
rtgMa.  If  tbc  Ssoate  objaesed. 

That's  picaty  enoogb  proCecUon  for  our 
npidamaotal  charter.  Mn.  Roosev^t  la  sure. 
^iMe  a  giMip  ct  Aasartoans  seeaa  to  agree 
wtth  her.  The  qoesttoa.  how«esr,  might  wfH 
be  a  topic  for  iraak  daeiMaoa. 

We  know  what  l*a.  Rooserelt  baltevm. 

We  knov  whsre  Senator  Turt  stands. 

The  queetlosmalre  to  stUl  opaa. 

Are  there  any  oUaar  eandklatee  willing  to 
be  heard? 

OmsiderUig  the  culling  around  oar  long« 
revered  Ckmstltutlon  has  been  taking  In  re- 
cent years,  it  would  be  heartening  to  behold 
a  lot  of  candidates  and  a  whole  lot  of  people 
ranylng  to  uphold  and  protect  It.  against  all 
enemlca.  foreign  and  domestic. 


TWy  Vsit  'nres"  for  Fsk  Trsdt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

iw  tSe  house  of  representatives 
Wednejddf.  Maw  7, 19S2 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
herewith  iiadude  as  part  of  my  remarka 
a  ntatement  of  the  Bureau  oi  Educatioa 
OD  Fair  Trade  which  was  given  c(aickl- 
crabie  pubUcKy  throogbout  the  NatioD: 


IWsT  Von  "Yes"  poa  Fam 
Vtx  80  ysars.  the  fair-trade  laws  have  pro- 
tected the  American  people  against  price- 
juggling  deceptions  by  which  a  handful  ot 
customers  get  'Oialt-bargalns"  at  the  expense 
a€  everybody  elae.  For  90  years,  the  fair- 
trade  laws  have  htiped  to  Insiffe  competitive 
decency  In  the  market  place.  For  30  years. 
they  have  helped  Americans  not  blessed  with 
millions  at  dollars,  to  start  and  to  operato 
toelr  own  businesses — and  to  succeed,  on  the 
basts  ot  eAdency,  service,  and  store  skills. 

In  1961,  fair  trade  was  weakened  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  held  the  Fed- 
eral falr-trads  law — the  MUler-Tydlngs  Act — 
did  not  mean  what,  for  ao  years,  almost 
everybody  thought  It  meant.  Now,  pending 
before  Congren.  ts  the  licOulre  bill.  H.  R. 
•787,  which  would  wrlto  Into  the  Federal 
law  ezacUy  what  Congress  hse  meant,  aU 
along. 

Here  are  puhUc  servants,  paat  and  present, 
as  well  as  coounlttaes  of  Congrem,  who  havo 
endorsed  the  principles  of  fair  trade: 

Secretary  ol  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer 
(FWUruary  27.  ie&2)  :  "There  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  case  against  fair  trade  is  more 
theoretical  than  real;  that  fair  trade  to 
beneficial  to  small  buainesa.  and  **^»*  fair- 
trade  Uws  have  a  stobUlslng  tofluenee  on 
tbc  economy." 

Bouse  Select  Committee  on  Sssall  BtMlness 
(special  report  on  fair  trade.  Februaiy  4i. 
106a):  "Deceitful  and  misleading  price-cut- 
ting to  not  In  the  pubUc  Interest.  The 
SUtes  should  retain  jurisdlctioo  over  retail 
trade  practices,  and  Congress  should  make 
It  possible  to  enforce  fair-trade  contracts  In 
interstate  commerce." 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness (1S61  annual  report) :  "It  was  estimated 
that  80.000  at  the  appttndaaately  106.000 
small  retailers  In  the  New  Tork  area  would 
have  been  forced  Into  bankruptcy  If  the 
prtoe  war  had  continued  for  t  moDtlw.  *Tha 
advantages  at  fair  trade  ore  evident.  The 
HaUoD's  eronowie  well-bataig  depends  to  a 
iarge  extent  on  the  vitality  at  Amsrtea's  small 
buslnes-s.  Threats  of  price  wars  must  be 
eliminated  if  that  vltaUty  to  to  enderc.** 

Houee  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commeroe  (In  committee  reoort  recom- 
mending enactment  at  S.  R,  5787.  February 
at,  1858):  "The  maintenance  at  a  strong, 
hsaltby  SDMU-buslnees  community  to  ths  beat 
bulwark  that  we  have  against  the  growth  of 
eoOeetlvtom.  either  In  the  form  at  rasi  Imii  or 
ooBununtam. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  OUvcr  Wendell 
t:  T  cannot  believe  that.  In  the  long 
run.  the  public  wUI  proAt  by  thto  Court  per- 
mitting knavM  to  cut  reasooahte  prices  for 
some  ulterior  purpose  of  their  own,  and  thus, 
to  Impair,  if  not  deaUx>y,  the  production  and 
sate  or  artieica  which  the  public  should  be 
able  to  get." 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Iiouto  D.  Brandels: 
"Tite  competition  sttained  by  prohlMttng 
the  producer  at  a  trade-marked  artlde  from 
malntelning  hto  estebltohed  price  to  sporadic, 
temporary,  dsluslvc.  Shall  we,  under  the 
gulae  of  protecting  competition,  further  fos- 
ter monopoly  by  creating  Immunity  for  the 
prtoe  cutters?" 

Supreme  Ooort  JWrtlce  George  Sutherland 
(in  unanimous  Supreme  Court  declston  np- 
holdtng  the  eoDsttttitlooallty  of  State  fair- 
trade  UWB,  December  7,  18M) :  "There  to  a 
great  body  of  fact  and  opinion  tending  to 
show  that  price  cutting  by  retail  dealers  to 
not  only  to  jurlous  to  the  good  win  and  busl- 
aem  at  the  producer  and  distributor  of  iden- 
tified goods,  but  Injurious  to  the  general  pub- 
lic m  welL" 

Fotmei  united  States  Senator  Arthur 
Capper:  "Predatory  prtoe  cutting  to  even 
worse  than  the  racketeering  which  coUecto 
a  pereontage  from  the  nierchant  under  threat 
d  vtolenee.    Itar  the  racketeers  must  leave 


their  vlcttms  enough  proAt  to  keep  them  in 
business.  The  predatory  price  cutter, 
through  cutthroat  competition,  alms  to  kill 
competition  entirely,  liken,  ths  ooiMtmier 
will  be  at  his  mercy." 

Former  United  States  Senator  Millard  E. 
Tydlngs:  *T.  am  convinced  that  there  Is  an 
urgent  nked  for  the  National  Pair  Trade 
Enabling  Act.  We  are  faced  with  a  questlun 
fundamental  to  our  national  phlloaophy.  b 
the  country  better  off  with  a  relaUvely  large 
number  of  independent  retailers,  or  shall  we 
concentrate  dlstributton  In  the  hands  ot  a 
few?" 

United  States  Senator  Httbekt  H.  Httm- 
FHarr:  "Fair  trade  has  proved  Itself  one  of 
the  keystones  of  our  antlmonopoly  struc- 
tures; for  It  has  stimulated  ccmpetttton 
while,  at  the  same  time,  setting  down  just 
rutas  of  oompetltton  which  eliminated  the 
vicious  practices  of  tboee  who  want  only 
free-for-aU  enterprise  and  whose  textbook 
to  jungle  economics." 

Former  Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Col.  Charles  H.  March:  "These  fair- 
trade  acte  are  deliberately  designed  to  keep 
competition  to  Ameiican  business.  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do  n<fl  want  to 
put  all  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  uecesBiUes  of  life  into  one  or  a  few  iiands. 
then  the  competition  of  the  small -business 
man  must  be  present." 

Former  Chairman.  Federal  Trade  Conunls- 
alon.  Joseph  B.  Davtas:  "The  practice  of  some 
dealers  who  use  such  (trade-marked)  goods 
as  sensational  cut-prloe  bait  for  the  sale  ot 
anonynoous  goods  to  not  the  competltioa 
which  it  should  t-:  the  policy  of  the  law  to 
encourage,  but  Is,  In  fact,  an  indefensible 
misuse  of  the  reputation  of  another." 

United  States  Representative  Wxickt 
Patmam:  "I  wholehesrtedly  concur  In  tho 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  State  Fair 
Trade  Acte  and  am  certain  that  they  will 
prove  very  beneficial  In  maintaining  a  decent 
place  for  the  small-business  man  In  our  eco- 
nomic scheme.  To  me,  the  man  engaged  in  " 
the  operation  of  his  own  Indepeikdent  busi- 
ness must  be  looked  to  to  maintain  and 
sxistaln  the  basic  conceptions  \ipon  which 
America  Is  built." 

Bring  back  fair  trade:  support  the  Me- 
Gulre  bill  (H.  B.  5707.  now  awaiting  action)^ 

Boxsau  OF  EDocsTioK  OH  Fant  Txads. 

Tbeae  national  aesoelattons  have  joined 
vrtth  US  to  signing  thto  advertlaenient : 
American  Boo^seflers  Assocfatlon:  American 
National  Retail  Jewelers  Association:  Con- 
ference of  American  Small  Business  Organl- 
BBttons;  Master  Photo  Dealers  4c  Finishers 
Assoctatlon;  Motor  *  Equipment  Wholesalers 
Assoctation;  National  Appliance  ft  Radto 
Dealers  Association;  National  Association  of 
Horological  Schools;  National  Association  of 
Metal  FIntohers;  National  Association  of  Re- 
tall  Clothiers  and  Fumtefaers;  National  As- 
Boelatlan  of  Retail  Druggists;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  ^Tobacco  Dtotributors;  National 
Association  of  Wholesalers;  National  Atidlo- 
Vlsual  Assoctatlon:  National  Congress  of  Pe«: 
troieum  Retailers;  National  Electronic  Die-' 
tribntors  Association;  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Bustoeas;  National  Retail  Gro- 
cers Secretaries  Association;  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association;  National  Sporting 
Goods  Association;  National  Wholesale 
Druggiste  Association;  Retail  Totiacco  Deal- 
ers of  America,  Inc.;  United  Horological  As- 
sociation of  Ainerica;  United  States  Whole- 
sale Grocers'  Association;  Wallpaper  Whole- 
salers Association. 

Behind    these    national    groups    are    more 
than  1,000  State  and  local  retail  and  whole- 
Bale  trade  associations  and  behind  them,  Va 
the  grass  roots  of  America,  are  1.500,000  re- 
tailers and  many  thousands  of  wholesaler^' 
to  addition  to  thotisands  of  todivldual  manu-  * 
fauluieis  who  fair-trade  the  national  brand.^ 
products  that  all  these  people  depend  upom 
tar  toelr  Uvellhood. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  7. 1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Senate  voted  what  I  believe 
was  an  altogether  inadequate  appropria- 
tion for  the  work  of  our  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Included  in  the  Insti- 
tutes are  those  devoted  to  finding  the 
causes  of  and  cures  for  mental  and  neu- 
rological diseases. 

Last   Sunday   the   New  York   Times 

magazine  section  carried  an  eye-opening 

article  detailing  our  Pour  Great  Lacks 

to  Mental  Health.    It  is  well  written;  it 

Is  persuasive;  it  proves  conclusively  that 

when  we'refuse  to  appropriate  sufBcient 

funds  for  research,  we  are  wasting  money 

and  not  economizing.    I  wish  this  article 

could  ha/e  been  read  by  everyone  in  the 

Senate  before  we  voted  on  oiu:  Public 

Health  Service  appropriations.    But.  Mr. 

President,  that  subject  will  come  before 

us  again  and  again.      Therefore.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  this  excellent 

article  by  Oren  Root  be  set  forth  in  the 

Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  so  that  it  will 

be  available  to  all  the  Congress  when  we 

next   turn   our   attention    to    the    war 

against  illness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fovm  Oksat  Lacks  zm  Mxmtal  Hsalth 
(By  Oren  Root) 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
CUflord  Beers  wrote  A  Mind  That  Pound  It- 
•elf.  his  autobiographical  accoiint  of  condi- 
tions In  the  mental  hospitals  of  his  day.  In 
the  years  since  then  much  has  been  done  to 
ImproTe  the  state  of  affairs  about  which 
Be«8  wrote.  Yet.  for  all  the  very  real  prog- 
reae.  the  problem  of  mental  Illness  remains 
one  of  the  outstanding  problenu  of  oui  age. 
This  Is  so  whether  one  regards  It  from  the 
•tandpolnt  of  the  suffering  of  the  Indi- 
viduals concerned,  of  the  effect  of  mental 
Illness  upon  our  whole  society,  or  of  the 
dollar  cost  of  caring  for  the  Institutionalised 
mentally  Ul. 

The  facts  are  appalling.    Unless  something 
Is  done  to  prevent  It.  1  out  of  every  12  chil- 
dren  born  In   the   United  States   this   year 
WIU  at  some  time  In  the  course  of  life  suffer 
•   severe   mental    Illness — an    Illness   severe 
enough    to   Justify   hospltalizaUon.     Nearly 
half  of  the  persons  In  hospitals  In  the  United 
States    today    are    menUl    patients.     Even 
•mong  thoee  in  hospitals  who  are  not  des- 
ignated as  mental  patients  there  Is  a  star- 
tllngly  high  percentage— the  estimates  range 
from  25  to  50  percent— whole  Illnesses  have 
Important  psychiatric  complications.     Dur- 
ing World  War  n  more  than  a  mlUlon  reg- 
istrants were  rejected   by  Selective  Service 
hecause  of  mental  and  emotional  disorders. 
and  nearly  half  a  million  more  were  dis- 
charged for  the  same  reasons  after  having 
been  accepted. 

•  But  the  Institutionalized  mentally  111  and 
those  who  were  rejected  by  Selective  Service 
are  only  a  fraction  of  those  with  some  sort 
of  mental  or  emotional  disturbance.  Rea- 
sonable estimates  of  the  total  run  as  hleh 
as  9.000,000.  This  number  Includes  th« 
problem  drinkers,  of  whom  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  nearly  4.000.000.  750.000  of  these 
being  chronic  alcohoUcs.    It  includes  a  good 


share  of  the  50,000  persons  who  are  addicted 
to  narcotics,  and  of  the  275,000  cbUdren  un- 
der 17  who  are  brought  Into  JuvenUe  covirts 
each  year.  It  Includes  the  17,000  Americana 
who.  In  an  average  year,  commit  suicide. 
And  finally  It  accounts  for  a  substantial 
part  of  the  divorces — 1  for  every  4  mar- 
riages— of  absenteeism  and  accident  prone- 
ness  In  Industry,  and  of  crime. 

Plainly,  this  Is  a  problem  of  fearful  di- 
mensions.   To  the  question  of  what  is  being 

done  about  It,  the  answer  must  be:  Much 

but  not  anywhere  near  enough.  The  Job  of 
doing  something  effective  Is  plagued  by  four 
great  lacks:  lack  of  adequate  faculties;  lack 
of  trained  personnel;  lack  of  fundamental 
scientific  knowledge,  and  lack  of  publlo 
understanding.  Let  us  consider  each  of  them 
In  turn,  then  the  measures  necessary  to 
remedy  them. 

TBI  LACKS 

1.  Lack  of  adequate  facilities:  Eighty-two 
percent  of  all  mental  hospital  beds  in  the 
United  States  are  in  institutions  operated  by 
State  governments.  Although  there  are 
some  notable  exceptions,  by  and  large  they 
are  overcrowded,  understaffed,  financially 
starved,  and  physically  obsolete.  Treat- 
ment—as opposed  to  mere  custody— Is  avail- 
able only  In  limited  degree,  and  to  man/ 
patients  not  at  all.  The  average  sum  avail- 
able to  maintain  a  patient  in  State  mental 
hospitals  Is  92.04  a  day,  compared  to  $10  In 
private  psychiatric  hospitals  and  $7  to  $10 
In  general  hospitals.  The  American  Psychi- 
atric Association's  minimum  standard,  now 
outdated  by  Inflation,  Is  $5  a  day. 

An  Inevitable  consequence  of  all  this  la 
that  only  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases  la 
any  real  effort  made  to  bring  about  recovery. 
The  othera— the  senile,  the  chronic  pa- 
Uents — are  often  housed  In  some  remote  and 
dilapidated  structure  where  they  are  fortu- 
nate, to  see  a  doctor  occaalonally  passing 
through  the  oosrldors.  The  final  conse- 
quence Is  that  the  average  person  entering 
a  State  mental  hospital  today  has  only  a  40- 
percent  chance  of  recovery  or  significant  im- 
provement. 

The  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  psychi- 
atric treatment  Includes  also.  It  should  be 
said,  a  comparable  shortage  of  clinics;  of 
psychiatric  services  In  general  hospitals;  and 
of  various  forms  of  psychiatric  aid  in  schools. 
In  connection  with  courts  (especially  Juve- 
nile and  domestic  relations  courts)  and  else- 
where. All  these  services  are  necessary  to  the 
all-important  task  of  insuring  people  against 
having  to  go  to  mental  hoslptaU  in  the  first 
place.  Clearly,  large  as  It  Is,  the  more  than 
•«00,000,000  a  year  spent  In  support  of  pub- 
lic mental  health  facilities  in  the  United 
States  Is  not  enough. 

2.  Lack  of  trained  personnel :  Money  aloi?« 
la  never  sufficient  to  cope  with  problems 
which  are  as  large  and  complex  as  that  of 
mental  health.  Even  If  funds  were  forth- 
coming to  buUd  all  needed  faculties,  per- 
sonnel to  man  them  stlU  would  not  be  avail- 
able. There  are  about  6.000  psychiatrists  In 
the  United  States  today;  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum stafling  requirements  of  present  psy- 
chiatric facilities  would  require  14,000,  and 
if  psychiatric  services  were  extended  to  meet 
the  real  needs  of  the  people,  the  number  of 
personnel  required  would  be  far  greater- 
requiring  a  tremendous  expansion  in  pres- 
ent-day opportunities  for  training  them. 

This  problem— which  applies  not  only  to 
psychiatrists  but  to  psychologists,  psychiat- 
ric social  workers,  psychiatric  nurses  and 
ward  attendants  as  well— Is  closely  entwined 
with  that  of  the  first:  lack  of  adequate  fa- 
cUltles.  For  the  hospitals  themselves  should 
be  among  the  most  Important  training  cen- 
ters. And.  as  we  have  seen,  one  reason  that 
they  are  not  Is  that  most  mental  hospitals 
•re  so  Isolated,  unprogresslve.  and  poorly  fi- 
nanced that  they  cannot  attract  and  hold 
personnel  required  either  to  train  or  bs 
trained. 


9.  Lack  of  fundamental  scientific  knowl- 
edge:  This  great  lack  points  up  a  crucial  but 
little-recognized  fact.  It  is  true  that  eren 
the  knowledge  presently  available,  if  effec- 
tively put  to  work,  would  greatly  Improve 
the  situation.  But  It  Is  equally  true  that 
existing  knowledge  Is  too  small  by  compari- 
son with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Schizophrenia  and  the  psychoses  of  old 
age,  for  example,  between  them  constitute 
half  of  all  new  cases  of  mental  Ulness  re- 
quiring hospitalization  each  year,  yet  far 
too  little  Is  known  about  the  causes  of 
these  diseases,  and  even  where  treatment  Is 
successful  there  Is  insdequate  understand- 
ing as  to  why  this  Is  so.  The  country  which 
spends  more  than  teoo  millions  per  year  In 
tax  money  alone  to  provide  custody  and  cars 
for  the  mentally  HI  spends  only  $6  mUllons 
per  year  in  aggregate  public  and  private 
funds  on  research  to  discover  how  to  prevent 
and  cure  mental  diseases. 

If  the  same  amount  of  research  money 
were  to  be  spent  per  patient  under  treat- 
ment for  mental  Illness  as  U  spent  per 
patient  under  treatment  for  polio,  cancer, 
or  heart  disease,  the  sum  would  be  $30.- 
000.000  per  year.  Even  this  sum  would  not 
be  large  by  comparison  to  the  $1,000,000,000 
spent  annually  on  all  scientific  research. 

*•  Lack  of  public  understanding:  This, 
the  last.  Is  the  most  serious  of  all  o\ir  ds- 
fldencles  in  the  treatment  of  mental  Ulness. 
For  while  much  progress  hss  been  made  In 
educating  the  American  people  to  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  mental  disease  prob- 
lem, by  and  large  we  still  tend  to  regard 
psychiatric  illnesses  as  something  to  b« 
ashamed  of;  and  largely  because  of  tt>it 
fact  most  of  us  still  have  no  Inkling  of  how 
grave  the  menace  la. 

The    problem    here,    clearly.    Is   to   brlnf 
the   whole  subject   out  from  the  cobwebs 
and  from  under  the  beds  whare  it  has  re- 
posed for  so  many  centuries  Into  the  light 
of  day  where  it  can  be  looked  at  and  dis- 
cussed openly  and  fearlessly.     This  U  pre- 
cisely what  has  been  dons  with  respect  to 
tuberculosis   and    cancer.     That   these   dis- 
eases can  now  be  freely  discussed,  without 
any  of  the  foolish  feeling  of  shame  or  dto- 
honor  which  formerly  were  aasocUted  with 
them.  U  due  In  very  large  part  to  the  cam- 
paigns which  have  been  conducted  by  in- 
formed   and   aroused   Individuals   over    the 
last  60  years;   while  the  advances  made  In 
controlling  these  diseases  are  In  turn  due 
In   very  large   part,  to  thU  achievement  In 
public   educaUon.     UntU  the  same  can  be 
achieved  in  the  mental  health  field   no  slg- 
hiflcant  j>rogress  wUl  be  made. 

THS    aXMXOT 

All  the  deficiencies  described  above  stam 
from,  and  In  turn  act  upon,  one  another- 
and  for  this  reason  we  must  recognize  that 
very  little  progress  can  be  made  In  terms 
of  any  particular  facet  of  the  problem  ex- 
cept as  it  u  made  In  terms  of  all  the  others. 

For  example,  any  effort  to  Improve  treat- 
ment faculties  In  mental  hospitals  runs 
at  once  Into  the  lack  of  properly  trained 
personnel  to  staff  the  hospitals.  Such  spe- 
cialists, as  we  have  seen,  are  not  avallab'e-- 
for  one  reason— because  the  hoepltals  are 
111  equipped  to  serve  as  training  centers; 
and  this  condition  Is  the  result  in  large 
part  of  bad  governmenUl  administration 
-K?  kI***!?"*^  leglalaUve  approprUtlons. 
Which  In  theh-  turn  arise  out  of  the  apathy 
and  Ignorance  of  the  electorate. 

It  la  the  same  with  the  all-Important 
quesOon  of  psychiatric  research.  Research 
requires  physical  faculties;  It  requires 
?*\  t*?.  P^fsonnel;  it  requires  financing. 
Yet  the  existence  of  a  good  research  prol 
gram   Is  one  of  the  factors   which   at^-act 

in?tiS!"°*''!'  ,*"**.  ^"^"^  *^«  physical  fa- 
cmues.  And  facilities,  personnel,  and  fi- 
nancing are  all  dependent  In  the  last  analy. 
sis  on  the  values  put  upon  them  by  the 
public  and  the  leaders  of  public  opinion. 


Thus  we  see  that  tlseugb  the 
g"yg*"  •»•  (1)  More  money;  (2)  n 
mtm^m  and  more  effective  proaram  for  traln- 
iBg  psychMtne  spsrlallsts;  and  (3),  great« 
emphasis  on  stiMlylng  the  causes  and  cur* 
of  mental  disease,  underlying  them  all  la  ths 
need  for  aroualnc  puhUc  dctermlnatkA  to 
take  action  toward  these  ends. 

It  U  this  taak  to  which  Incrsaalnf  svi». 
bars  oC  Indlvlduala  and  arganlsatlons  con- 
osnsd  with  promoting  the  mental  health  of 
tke  nation  ssust  dedicate  themselves.  Their 
Jo»^— and  tlM  )ol>  of  as  many  American  clU- 
■•os  as  can  be  enlisted— must  be  to  en- 
courafs  appropriaU  oAciaU  and  a«encice  In 
tha  kind  of  acUon  which  will  overcome  th* 
deficiencies  In  facilities,  personnel  and  re- 
March  work  described  above. 

Since  ao  large  a  part  of  aU  mMital  health 
Cacmtles  are  Ocvernment-ooMtraUM.  a  cod- 
•ktecable  asasure  ot  the  work  most  taks  tb* 
^or  addreaslng  the  attention  o<  Qoewn. 
i  oflclals.   both  exncutive  aul  Is^Ma- 
tiw.U>  the  need  for  action.    But  Oovcmment 
o«c»ala  are  not  by  any  meane  th*  amy  ob- 
Jects  of  their  encourageiBent.     A  kune  part 
Of  thslr  acuviues  must  be  dlraeted  st  orgmg 
newspapers,    magastnss,    and    broadrasttM 
rompantes  to  sngaci)  in  more  and  better  edu- 
cational projecta  la  the  mental  health  AekL 
Campaigns  must,  m  In  the  past,  be  fiiriwsil 
on  parent-tMchsr  asaodatkaia.  on  churclt 
and  other  groups,  through  whom  the  prm- 
clples  oi  Btental  health  can  be  introduced 
Into  the  training  at  teachers,  clergjaen.  and 
other  professionals  whoss  dutiss  tartw  them 
into  contact  with  largs  numhars  cTpMiile. 
And  flnaUy— and  most  Important— tbasa 
dttaeiu'  acUvltlaa  muat  be  simsd  at  the  du- 
eena  thcaasivea     Yarlow  «ov«ramental  and 
private  bodlea  eon  appropriate  fwn^  to  pso- 
vlds  for  better  faciUtles.  dsvotsd  'r*«mwts 
can  develop  improvwl  met  back  of  care  and 
treatment,  but  only  the  people  can  change 
the   fundamental   personal  and  community 
attitudes    which    surround    the    subject    of 
mental  Illness.    In  free  and  democratic  so- 
clsttw,  whare  tb«  p«]f)is  are  tb*  sov«r«4fB 
power,  they  must  also  acknowledge  ultimate 
responslbUlty — and    so    tt    U    here. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  thst  the  picture  Is 
far  from  enttociy  blacfc.  Itr  all  tha  tre- 
mendoue  problems  which  remain,  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Oovemment,  the  psy- 
chiatric assoelauoas  and  aroved  eltteens 
hsve  feroQght  abeot  very  real  progress. 
Which  can  by  no  meane  be  overlooked 

la  the  years  slaos  CUSord  Beers  wrote,  we 
have  seen  the  development  of  electric  shock 
and  insulin  shock,  ct  psydMiaaalyals  and  of 
group  therapy.  We  have  witnsMsd  an  en- 
tirety new  accent  on  the  theory  of  "preven- 
tHe-  mental  health,  with  speda)  regard  to 
ths  needs  of  ehUdrsn  and  the  fnnctkms  of 
paresu.  While  the  eondttkma  in  mental 
hospitAls  are  in  some  eaees  stlU  ■^«^».>~im 
In  other  cases  records  have  bean  made  which 
tosplre  hope  and  encouragement  for  the 
'"•^*-  And,  moet  slgnlflcant  ot  an.  puhUc, 
awareness  of  the  prohlem  and  of  Its  bnpor- 
tanee  la  growing  all  the  time. 

AU  In  aU  the  mental  health  plctiw*  In  th* 
United  SUtes  can  be  a  cause  for  opttmhm 
or  despair,  depending  in  large  part  upon  th* 
attitude  of  the  person  considering  It.  if  on* 
looks  Just  at  the  statistics,  at  the  number 
of  mental  patients  and  the  paucity  of  facili- 
ties and  personnel,  one  can  indeed  fear  for 
the  future  of  the  country.  If  not  of  the  hu- 
man race  Itself. 

K,  on  the  other  hand,  one  looks  at  the 
•normoos  and  Increasing  efforts  which  are 
being  exerted  to  combat  the  problem.  If  one 
looks  at  the  record  of  progress  In  the  last 
half  century,  and,  above  all.  If  one  bellcvei 
In  man's  capadty  to  solve  his  problems  when 
he  confronts  them  equsrely.  then  there  Is 
certainly  room  for  hope  and  perhaps  even  for 
a  calculated  judgment  that  this  problem  wlfl 
be  solved  as  other*  equally  dlfficutt  have 
been  solved  In  the  past. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOIf.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOTTTU  OAXOTA 

IK  TBE  6SMATS  OF  THB  UNITED  8TA11S 

Wednetdav.  May  7. 1952 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanlmwis  consent  to  have  printed  In 
1*e  Appendix  of  the  Rfcord  a  great  ad- 
dress entitled  "How  Tyranny  Is  Born," 
deMvered  by  George  E.  Stringrcilow.  vice 
president  of  the  Edison  Industries,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  Kiwanis  International  rep- 
preaentative  to  the  United  Nations  be- 
fbre  the  seventy-eighth  annual  dinner  of 
the  Young  Men'is  Christian  Association. 
in  Camden,  N.  J..  April  24. 1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao 
as  foBowa: 


How  TraamfT  Is 
T  am  deUghted  to  speak  to  such  a  fin* 
grotip  of  ctvlc-mlnded  dtlaens  as  comprises 
the  TMCA  and  Its  supporters,  for  the  TliCA 
U  a  great  cbaract«-bullding  organisation, 
an  organisation  which  serves  a  vital  need  in 
cnr  dally  Uvea.    There  arc  more  than  1.400 
TMCA  branches  In  the  United  SUtes  en^jloy- 
Ing  more  than  &,Q00  highly  trained  profes- 
sional workers.     There  are  more  than   660 
camps  which  are  attended  annually  bf  nxa* 
than  aOOjOOO  persons.     The  Y14CA  Is  mak- 
ing s  great  contrlbutibn  in  lifting  the  moral 
and  ethical  standards  of  our  people.     The 
TICCA  therefore  la  he^ili^  to  presove  our 
American  way  of  life.    The  greataat  deficit  in 
the  world  today  is  not  money  or  aaaterlata. 
It  Is  Intellectual  integrity  and  It  la  my  con- 
sidered beUef  that  the  TMCA  is  aoixm  much 
to  liquidate  that  deficit.     "If  I  had  wished 
to  raiae  up  a  raee  of  atateaman  higher  than 
polltirlans.  animated  not  by  greed  or  cellteh- 
nsss.  by  policy  or  party.  I  would  famUlarls* 
the  boys  of  the  land  with  the  cfaaraetvs  ot 
the  Blbte"  said  John  PanL    That  Is  what  th* 
TMCA  to  doing. 

In  thia  trouUad  wortd  w*  can  derive  satls- 
f acUon  from  the  thought  that  chorch  mem- 
bership Is  Increasing,  church  attendance  to 
Increasing,  and  the  enroUment  of  the  Boy 
ficouU  to  incrcartng.  and  the  TMCA  member- 
ship  to  increaaiiv. 

Our  way  of  life  wlU.  In  my  optnion,  b* 
prssenrcd  by  the  Infioenca  of  the  church  and 
of  the  home.  There  to  a  movement  In  th* 
werld  which  to  spreading  like  a  prairie  fire. 
Thto  movement  would  destroy  both  church 
and  home.  The  Uaders  at  thto  eocnmunls- 
tic  Ideology  proclaim  that  oommuntom  end 
th*  church  cannot  exist  in  the  same  world. 
That  I  think  to  an  Indictment  ot  that  athels- 
tto  movement.  Tonight  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  for  a  few  moments  about  *Vow  tyrannr 
to  bom."  ' 

following  the  signing  of  the  ConstltutloD 
of  the  United  States,  an  eldcrty  lady  Mfced 
Benjamin  Praakln.  as  he  was  leaving  Con- 
vention Ball.  "Mr.  FTanklln.  what  have  you 
IRiven  tis?"  The  wise  old  man  responded. 
"W*  have  gtren  you  a  republic, "  then  heal- 
tatlng  for  a  moment,  he  eonchided.  "tt  yoa 
can  keep  tt." 

Franklin  knew  that  one  ot  the  saddest 
'Mto  or  history  to  that  r^Nibllcs  vanish  fre- 
quently without  the  knowledge  of  the  people. 
Th*  Roman  R^mblie  became  the  ««»«^n 
Empire  under  Augustus  Caesar.  The  peo- 
ple lost  thelt  repuhlle  before  ttey  tealiaed  1^ 

In  moB*  recent  htotory,  the  German  Ra- 
puhUe  waa  replaced  with  a  dicUtcr  helot* 
the  people  realiaed  what  had  happened. 


^  J*  ••»y  o«  polities.  Aristotle  nndowht- 
edly  had  thto  In  mind  when  he  said  that  "By 
■Ball  degrees  one  thing  takes  the  place  of 
■aoOawso  that  ancient  laws  remain  whil* 
the  power  gravitates  to  the  hands  of  those 
who  hav*  thought  about  a  revt^xrtion  In  th* 
state." 

There  to  no  comfort  In  htotory  for  thcee 
who  pvt  thehr  faith  hi  fornw  instead  of  snb- 

fll^^w^jr  ■"  ******  ^'*^  P«""»  to  thtnk 
tn«  tbetr  Mberties  are  safeguarded  by  words 

Inecribed  on  parchment,  preserved  In  &  glass 
case,  produced  In  facsimile  and  hauled  about 
thecpuntry  on  a  Freedom  Train. 

How  much  does  the  yoimger  half  of  thto 
generation  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  In  tt* 
own  time  a  revoluuon  ha*  taken  phice  hi 
osir  eosmtry.  *--«>". 

The  first  srthM  of  our  inherited  tradition, 
la^hcit  In  American  philosophy  from  the 
beginning  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  that 
gwofnment  to  the  responsibility  erf  a  srtf- 
governlng  people. 

That  philosophy  has  been  swept  away.    It 
to  now  an  accepted  political  fact   that  the 
people  are  th*  re^xmstbOlty  of  government. 
The  forms  of  republican  government  sur- 
vive,  bat  the  character   of   the  state   has 
chsnged.      formerly    the    people    supported 
go»emBsent  and  set  Hsnlto  on  tta  powers  and 
mhMted  thdr  own  buslnees.     How  they  p*y 
for    unhasltsd    government,    whether    they 
want  tt  or  not.  and  the  government  mtnds 
ta*  peon's  business  and  looks  after  their 
liees.     The  Oovcmsaent  determines  how  w* 
are  fed,  clothed,  and   housed;   the  Ooveni- 
ment  provides  for  oar  old  age;  It  determines 
how  the  natioaal  incoaoe,  which  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  people'a  tobor.  ahan   be  divided 
,  us;  how  we  shall  seU  and  buy;  how 
and  bow  hard  and  under  what  eoodl. 
tlons  we  shall  work,  and  how  the  eqtHty  stutn 
be  maintained  between  the  buyers  and  the 
sellers.    It  has  set  up  a  system  of  BUbsldtee. 
peBaltie*.  and  the  eompnlstosw  for  the  farmer 
and  asattsacs  with  msdieval  wtodom  to  Sx  just 
prices.    The  Wagner  Labor  Selatlana  Act  de- 
nied a  laree  segment  of  the  dtlaens  the 
right  of  free  speech  guaranteed  under  the 
Ooaettontton.   which    wes   sntaeequently   re- 
stored by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

TO  a  large  extent,  we  today,  have  a  welfare 
state  in  a  Republic.  The  form  of  the  Repub- 
lic rcmahoa.  but  its  spMt  to  UL  TheSuireae 
Court  said  that  a  welfare  state  hi  our  Be- 
puWto  was  UlegaL  Subasqoently.  a  Prest- 
dent,  who  wee  the  arcanteet  at  our  preaent 
welfare  state,  appointed  to  tiae  Supreme 
Court  bench  men  who  beUeved  in  the  wel- 
fare state.  The  founders  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution, which  gave  birth  to  azkd  guaranteed 
our  liberty,  could  no  more  have  im^giTiwl  a 
welfare  state  rising  ir.  our  Republic  by  sanc- 
tion of  Its  words  than  they  could  hsve 
Imsglined  a  monarchy. 

"We  are  under  a  Constttntton.**  ^m  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  "but  the  CotwtitatiOB  to 
what  the  Judges  say  it  is." 

T^President  names  members  of  tH» 
Snpreaae  Coat  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  It  follows  that  If  a  President 
and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  want  a  welfare 
state,  or  any  other  innovation,  and  if  hao- 
pUy  for  their  design,  death  and  old  i^ 
create  vacancies  on  the  bench,  so  that  they 
may  pack  the  Court  with  Uke-minded  men. 
the  Constitution  can  become  an  Instnunent-S 
for  the  prooaotlon  of  s  welfare  state  liMtead 
of  an  instrument  lor  the  pressnatkm  of  the 
R^ubUc 

Ths  Constitution  to  being  flouted  by  Exeo- 
utive  will,  with  Imptmity.  Scene  iivtancc* 
may  not  be  crucial  st  first  and.  therefote, 
are  all  the  more  dangerooa  for  that  reeson. 
As  one  to  condoned,  another  follows  and  th* 
exeepiioDa  become  the  order  at  the  day  and 
the  force  and  effect  of  the  Constitution  ma 
neutraliaed.  The  Executive  then  JiMfiflM 
each  succeeding  violaUon  of  the  CooaOttH 
tlon  by  pointing  to  previous  precedenta 

To  outsmart  the  ConsUtutkm  and  to  dr* 
cxunvent    its    restraints    became    a   popular 
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•zerclM  of  the  art  of  government  In  the 
Rooeevelt  regime.  In  defense  of  hla  attempt 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  social- 
minded  Judges  after  several  of  his  New  Deal 
laws  had  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
President  Roosevelt  wrote:  "The  reactionary 
members  of  the  Court  had  apparently  deter- 
mined to  remain  on  the  bench  for  as  long 
u  life  continued — for  the  sole  piirpoee  of 
blocking  any  program  of  reform." 

Among  the  miUlons  who  at  the  time  ap- 
plauded the  President's  contempt  of  the 
court  and  the  Constitution,  there  were  very 
few,  \1  Jiy,  who  wotild  not  have  been 
frightened  by  the  revelation  of  the  logical 
sequel.  They  believed  that  no  President 
would  ever  presume  to  declare  war  as  long 
*M  our  Republic  lived.  The  Constitution 
•ays,  "Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  de- 
clare war"  and  since  the  President  Is  sworn 
to  suppor*^  and  defend  the  Constitution,  no 
one  could  conceive  of  a  person  elected  to 
that  high  office  violating  his  oath. 

Following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
President  Roosevelt  asked  for  a  declaration 
of  war  and  received  it  from  Congress  in  a 
few  hours. 

Nine  years  later,  a  much  weaker  President 
declared  war  on  the  Korean  aggressor  with- 
out consulting  Congress  and  Congress  con- 
doned his  us'orpatlon  of  Its  exclusive  consti- 
tutional power.  The  President's  supporter* 
In  Congress  argued  that  In  this  modern  age. 
the  exclusive  right,  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution, for  Congress  to  declare  war  waa 
obsolete. 

The  Constitution  waa  not  changed.  How- 
ever, the  President  and  his  associates  tell 
tia  that  the  restraints  Imposed  on  the  Presi- 
dent are  now  obsolete.  They  tell  us  the 
President  doesn't  want  to  wait  for  Congress 
to  declare  war. 

Let  us  now  review  briefly  the  Korean  situ- 
ation. 

First,  the  Korean  war  did  not  begin  by 
the  dropping  of  bombs  on  American  posses- 
sions, as  did  World  War  n. 

Second,  Congress  was  In  session  at  the 
time  the  Korean  aggressors  Invaded  South 
Korea,  as  It  was  when  the  Japs  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor.  If  there  was  Justification  for 
o\ir  entering  the  Korean  war,  7,000  mllea 
away.  Congress  could  have  declared  war  In 
a  few  hours,  as  It  did  when  the  Japs  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Third,  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic, 
may  In  a  legal  manner,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  act  defensively  before  a  declar- 
ation of  war  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Truman's  supporters  argued  that  la 
the  Korean  Instance,  his  act  was  defensive, 
and  therefore  within  the  powers  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief.  If  that  be  the  case, 
he  could  have  made  his  act  constitutional 
by  asking  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
This  he  never  did. 

Almost  2  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Trxunan  declared  war  In  Korea  and  Congress 
Is  still  debating  whether  or  not  our  country 
Is  at  war  In  a  legal  and  constitutional  sense. 
President  TYuman  still  contends  that  the 
war  In  Korea  Is  police  action.  There  we 
have  suffered  more  than  108.000  casualties 
and  spent  more  than  $30,000,000,000  of  the 
taxpayers  money,  and  the  end  Is  not  yet  in 
Sight. 

A  few  months  following  the  Korean  Inci- 
dent, President  Truman  sent  American  troops 
to  Europe  to  Join  an  International  army.  He 
did  this  without  consulting  Congress  and 
then  challenged  the  power  of  Congress  to 
stop  him.  Congress  made  sounds  of  anger 
and  passed  a  resolution  saying  that  the 
President's  action  was  all  right  since  it  had 
been  taken,  but,  hereafter.  Congress  would 
expect  to  be  consulted.  Here  is  another 
precedent  to  which  the  present  and  future 
Presidents  may  point  as  Justification  for  fur- 
ther usurpation  of  powers  and  responslblli* 
ties  of  the  legislative  department  of  govern- 
ment. 


The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  asked  the  State  Department  to  set 
forth  the  position  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment on  the  matter  of  sending  troops  to  for- 
eign countries  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. The  State  Department  responded  as 
follows: 

"A  discussion  of  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  Congress  makes  It  clear  that  the 
constitutional  doctrine  has  been  largely 
molded  by  practical  necessities.  Use  of  the 
congressional  power  to  declare  war,  for  ex- 
ample had  fallen  Into  abeyance  because  wars 
are  no  longer  declared  in  advance." 

Caesar  might  have  said  this  to  the  Roman 
Senate.  Hitler  might  have  said  this  to  the 
Reichstag.  Mussolini  might  have  said  this 
to  his  Fascist  state,  and  Stalin  might  have 
said  this  to  the  Kremlin. 

But.  who  in  America  would  expect  the 
State  Department  to  tell  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  Its  authority  and  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution  to  declare  war 
is  outmoded,  has  fallen  Into  abeyance  and 
that  the  President — not  Congress — as  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution— will  henceforth 
determine  when  this  country  may  enter  war. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  our  country  has 
fought  to  be  a  country  governed  by  law.  Its 
founders  fought  a  bloody  war  to  make  It  so. 
Since  then,  mlll.ons  from  the  Old  World  have 
fled  to  otir  shores  In  the  belief  that  our  coun- 
try u  a  government  of  law  and  not  a  gov- 
ernment of  men. 

The  other  day  the  President  of  the  United 
States  again  acted  without  law  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  our  citizens.  In  vlolaUon 
of  the  Constitution.  He  acted,  he  says.  In 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  Interests  of 
the  country.  He  took  the  plants  that  make 
steel  away  from  the  citizens  to  whom  they 
belong  because  he  felt,  he  said,  the  threat- 
ened strike  would  be  bad  for  the  coxmtry. 

He  Is  now  preparing  to  take  away  frtan  the 
people  who  own  these  plants  some  of  the 
money  they  receive  for  selling  the  steel  and 
give  It  zo  the  people  who  work  In  the  plants. 
He  Is  telling  the  people  who  work  In  these 
plants  that  they  cannot  quit  work  in  an 
effMt  to  obtain  more  money  for  their  labor 
since  they  are  now  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Anyhow,  he  has  ass\ired  them  that 
If  the  owners  of  the  business  do  not  give 
their  employees  more  money,  the  President, 
acting  in  behalf  of  all  the  people,  will  take 
the  business  away  from  the  owners  and  give 
the  people  who  work  In  the  plants  what  he, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  thinks 
they  are  entitled  to. 

Both  the  men  whose  savings  flnanced  the 
plants  and  the  men  whose  lab<w  runs  the 
plants  are  being  deprived  by  the  order  of  the 
President  of  some  of  their  possessions.  Each 
is  to  have  what  the  President  decrees— no 
more — and  all  the  States'  powers  of  coercion 
are  to  be  used  to  see  that  the  order  Is  carried 
out.  ThePresldent  proposes  to  do  this  with- 
out law.  Indeed,  he  asked  Congress  for  such 
a  law  and  It  was  denied  him. 

Having  no  law,  the  President  rests  his  au- 
thority upon  what  he  says  U  the  inherent 
power  of  his  office  to  do  whatever  he  thinks 
Is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Having  no  law,  he  relies  upon  precedent 
to  support  his  claims  of  unlimited  Inherent 
power.  He  reminds  us  that  other  Presidents 
have  assumed  power  they  did  not  have  and 
the  precedents  are  supposed  to  sanction  his 
further  luurpatlon  of  power.  • 

The  reply  to  this  U  that  a  precedent  of  an 
Illegal  action  does  not  make  law  or  Justify 
other  illegal  actions  which  violate  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

The  act  of  selziire  is  not  going  to  com- 
pletely wreck  the  steel  Industry.  But  if  this 
doctrine  which  the  President  asserts  and 
gives  substance  to  by  his  deed— this  doctrine 
that  the  powers  of  the  presidency  are  limited 
only  by  what  he  holds  or  thinks  to  be  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country— is  right,  then 
.we  will  not  long  have  even  a  symbol  of  gov- 


ernment by  law.    We  will  have  a  government 
of  men  and  a  government  of  men  Is  tyrannj. 

What,  you  may  well  ask.  can  an  indlvidxial 
citizen  do  to  prevent  the  further  deflance  of 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  and  the  re- 
s\iltant  drift  to  government  of  men  instead 
of  government  of  law.  There  u  only  one 
thing  which  we  can  do  and  that  Is  to  Insist 
that  our  representatives  In  Congress  support 
the  resolution  Introduced  by  Congressman 
RoBXRT  Halz.  of  Maine,  to  have  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hold  a  hearing  to  determine  If 
there  U  enough  evidence  to  indict  President 
Truman  for  declaring  war  in  Korea  and  tak- 
ing over  the  steel  industry,  without  law,  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution. 

If  they  find  sufficient  grounds  for  Indict- 
ment, the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  should 
then  try  the  President,  and  if  found  guilty 
he  should  be  removed  from  office,  which 
would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  those  public 
servants  whose  greed  for  gold  and  lust  for 
power  are  usurping  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress,  and  rapidly  making  us  their  sub- 
jects Instead  of  being  our  servants. 

Today  we  are  on  the  "Roman  Road"  to 
ruin.  We  see  evidence  of  it  all  around  us. 
We  see  extravagance,  we  see  moral  decay,  we 
see  deflance  of  law.  we  s»;e  usurpation  of 
power,  and  finally  we  see  the  undermining  of 
our  Constitution,  that  passport  to  o\ip 
freedom. 

Further  down  the  Roman  Road  to  ruin  Is 
a  sign  "No  U  Turn."  Let's  make  the  "U- 
tum  before  it  Is  too  late. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Patrick  Henry,  a  great  American  patriot 
sUndlng  before  his  neighbors  In  a  small 
coimtry  church  In  VIrgmia,  challenged  th« 
tyranny  of  government — the  tyranny  of  his 
own  Government.  If  w*  are  worthy  of  our 
heritage,  we  wiU  follow  his  ezampls. 
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Def  ease  Catalogiiif  and  SUa^rdoatMi 
Afency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HtBERT 

or  LounuNA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mat  7, 1952 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
communication  which  I  have  today  ad- 
dressed to  each  member. 

The  communication  speaks  for  itself 
and  clarifies  a  great  many  details  of  the 
proposed  catalog  bill  which  Is  designed 
to  save  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

It  would  well  be  worthwhile  for  each 
Member  to  read  the  contents  of  this 
communication  most  carefully: 

House  or  RspaasxNTATivcs, 

CoMMrrm  ow  Akmko  Sxxvicas. 
SraciAt  StTBcoMMrrriK  ow  PaocuBzicxNT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  7,  1952. 

TM*M  CoLLEActTxs:  On  Monday,  May  5  1952. 
H.  R.  7405,  a  bill  to  establUh  a  Defense  Cata- 
loging and  SUndardlsaUon  Agency  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  came  up  for  con- 
sideration under  suspension  of  the  rulae. 
This  bill  was  written  after  nearly  6  months* 
Investigation  by  this  subcommittee;  and  It 
carries  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  tbs 
Armed  Services  Committee,  by  whom  It  waa 
drawn  as  a  substitute  for  H.  R.  1033. 

On  May  6,  1952,  Congressman  Ch«t 
HoLmrm  circulated  the  membership  with  a 
series  of  10  objections  to  the  bill. 


The  subcommittee  has  considered  these 
objections,  and  for  the  assistance  of  the 
membership  there  follows  the  subcommit- 
tees answers  to  each  objection.  First,  there 
Is  a  statement  of  the  objection  and  next  there 
follows  the  subconunlttee's  answer. 

Kvery  witness  admits  that  this  bill  will 
aave  blUions  of  dollars  in  the  military  estab- 
lishment. It  Is  must  legislation.  A  catalog 
must  be  perfected:  standardization  must  be 
Initiated;  money  must  be  saved  I 

Tour  vote  for  this  bill  wUl  do  Just  that; 
on  Thursday,  May  8.  1962.  a  vote  wlU  be 
taken. 

Tour  vote  "Aye"  wlU  be  a  vote  for  billions 
of  dollars  in  savings. 
Sincerely, 

F.  Bdwaso  Hteorr. 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Procurement. 
Armed  Service*  Committee. 

Objection  1:  Leglslstlon  authorising  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  unlf  arm 
Federal  catalog  system  already  has  been 
enacted  in  secUon  aoe(a)  and  (b)  of  Publio 
I<ew  15S.  81st  Cong.  This  law  provides  for 
Joint  dvlllan  and  military  participation  in 
the  Fsderal  Catalog  program  under  authority 
granted  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Bervtcea. 

Answer:  There  Is  no  reason  for  opposing 
H.  R.  7406  because  of  Public  Law  182.  Kighty- 
flrst  Congress.     This  law  merely  sets  up  pro- 
eedtue  for  achieving  a  Federal  catalog  pro- 
gram, to  be  aocompllshed  jointly  by  the  Mili- 
tary  bUbllahment   and   OOA.     H.   R.   7405 
affects  only  the  Military  Iktabllshmeot  and 
assures  that  that  department  will  have  a 
Matutory  organisation  which  wlU  produce  a 
•tngle  supply  catalog,  which  can  be  integrated 
with  a  similar  catalog,  of  Q6A.  if  OSA  gets 
aroomd  to  producing  one.     Actually  08A  has 
been  deniod  all  fimds  by  the  Appropriations 
Commltte«  and   by   the  House   In   the  In- 
dependent Offices  appropriations  bill  for  1953 
Just    passed    by    the    House.      Since    July 
19.    19S0.    OeA    has    delegated    lU    portion 
of    the    Joint    effort    to    ttM    Defense    De- 
partment.    Authority  to  do  so  Is  found  in 
PubUc  Law  15a/81st.    Authority  to  continue 
to  do  so  is  found  in  section  11  of  H.  R.  7408 
which  permiu  and  invites  the  continued  par- 
ticipation cif  the  General  Servloe  Administra- 
tor.   What  Is  reaUy  being  talked  about  U  a 
elaimed  800AX>  Items  used  by  the  General 
Services  Admlnlstratkm  which  It  Is  alleged 
are  used  solely  by  the  dvU  agencies.    The 
volume  of  items  In  the  MlUtary  BstabUsh- 
ment.  bowvver.  Is  over  4.000.000.     Notwith- 
standing the  obviously  disproportionate  in- 
terest ta  the  Joint  effort.  It  may  still  be  car- 
ried on  under  H.  R.  7406,  section  11.    And  If 
the  G8A  porUon  Is  to  be  carried  on  at  aU,  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  funds,  it  wUl  have  to  be 
earrled  on   by  the  Military  Brtablishment. 
There  is  nothing  which  prevenu  the  develop- 
mtaXoS  a  Joint  program  simply  because  the 
largest  single  participant  is  given  the  neces- 
sary sututory  authority  to  do  lU  porUon  of 
the  Job. 

How  can  a  joint  effort  be  "cut  In  two"  by 
making  the  largest  partner  a  statutory 
agency  with  txxll  statutory  powers?  Nearly 
90  percent  of  the  Job  is  mlUtary.  H.  R.  7406 
relates  only  to  the  mlUtary.  It  permlta  the 
other  10  percent  of  the  job  to  be  done  by  the 
dvll  agenclfs.  It  does  not  require  It  to  be  so 
done,  unlesH  the  OSA  desires  that  It  be  so 
done.  What,  but  beneOt,  can  come  to  a  joint 
effort  If  the  90  percent  partner  has  the  statu- 
tory authority  and  dlrecUon  to  complete  its 
share  of  the  program.  The  criticism  oon- 
fusss  the  means  with  the  end.  H.  R.  7408 
strengthens  the  joint  program  in  direct  pro- 
portion. It  assures  the  achievement  of  the 
objective  of  a  single  supply  catalog  by  the 
Military  Establishment.  That  is,  90  percent 
is  assured,  by  reason  of  a  sUtutory  directloix. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  does  not  at* 
tempt  to  legislate  for  OSA. 
Objection  2:  The  Congress  has  reafflrmed 
~  ">  lampUfled  tlM  basic  catalog  legldatlon 


by  a  declaration  of  policy  In  House  Concur- 
rent Reeoiutlan  97,  Mghty-flrst  Congress 
This  declaration  of  poUcy,  made  in  accord 
with  a  recommendation  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, sets  forth  guiding  principles  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Federal  catalog  program  and 
endorses  a  Joint  civilian  and  mlUtary  effort 
under  civilian  control. 

Answer:  The  foregoing  statement  does  not 
oonstltute  an  objection  to  H.  R.  7405  as  it 
waa  apparently  Intended  to  do.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  97  originated  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  was  first 
lUnlted  to  the  MUltary  Bstabllshment  and 
was  later  amended  to  Include  the  civil  agen- 
cies. It  Is  a  declaration  <rf  policy  in  favor  <rf 
a  Joint  program.  But  H.  B.  7406  doesnt 
prevent  a  joint  program.  It  just  makes  the 
MUltary  Bstabllshment  a  positive  participant. 
by  giving  It  the  sUtutory  authority,  direction 
and  a  mandate  to  complete  a  single  supply 
<»talog  along  lines  defined  in  the  bUl,  which 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  sincerely  be- 
UeveB  after  full  and  open  hearings  is  the 
minimum  requirement  for  efficiency  and 
economy. 

What  the  critics  of  H.  R.  7405  fall  to  men- 
tion Is  that  there  are  19  exceptions  In  the 
Government  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
AdmlnUtratlve  Services  Act  of  :.949,  section 
602  (d),  noUbly  among  them  the  Poet  Office 
Department,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Maritime  Administration. 

There  is  no  reason,  considering  the  his- 
tory of  the  OSA  operation,  the  findings  of 
the  ApproprUtlons  Committee  and  the  needs 
of  the  Military  Bstabllshment  with  a  budget 
of  862.000,000.000  of  waiting  for  Utopia.  The 
need  Is  too  great. 

The  Poet  Office  Department,  the  Atomle 
Knergy  Commission,  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration with  16  others  arent  ruled  by 
a  dead  hand. 

Objections:  Considerable  progress  already 
has  been  made  In  the  Federal  catalog  pro- 
gram. A  substantial  amount  of  time,  money 
and  effort  has  been  Invested  In  planning  the 
Federal  catalog  program  and  operations  are 
now  well  under  way.  An  estimated  2Vi  mil- 
lion Items  WlU  be  Identified  by  July  l,  1952. 
leaving  1.500,000  yet  to  be  identified. 

Answer:  Attention  is  Invited  to  Report  No. 
1617.  dated  March  14,  1952,  Eighty-second 
Congress,  second  session,  on  the  Independent 
offices  and  appropriation  biU,  1953,  accom- 
panying H.  R.  7072. 

On  page  10  in  oonaiderlng  the  Federal  Sup- 
ply Service  under  General  Services  Admln- 
IstraUon  requests  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee made  this  finding: 

"The  committee  has  eliminated  the  re- 
quest for  8994.000  for  work  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  a  commodity  catalog. 
Testimony  given  to  the  conmilttee  was  to  the 
effect  that  this  catalog  would  not  be  com- 
pleted until  1982.  The  committee  regards 
this  program  as  impractical  and  that  it 
ahould  be  abandoned  unless  a  more  realistic 
program  can  be  devised  which  wUl  provide 
for  the  completion  of  this  work  within  a 
reasonable  period." 

Since  the  Congress  has  not  had  a  report 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
LegUlatlve  Reorganization  of  the  Committee 
on  Expenditxu-es  the  story  on  the  G6A  can 
be  fotind  on  pages  1487  through  1403  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Independent  Offices.  1953,  part  3. 

Why  must  the  Military  Establishment  be 
saddled  with  that  kind  of  a  joint  undertaking 
under  Public  182?  Otir  critics  on  H.  R.  7408 
have  not  presented  this  Information  to  the 
Bouse  either  in  a  report  of  their  own,  near 
by  reference  to  this  recent  (March  14)  report. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake  in  the  MUltary 
■iUbUshment  to  have  that  establishment 
nUed  by  a  dead  hand. 

ObjecUon  4:  ClvUlan  control  over  the  Fed- 
eral catalog  program  Is  not  hampering  the 
eataloglnf  work  of  the  military  agencies 
atnoe  they  are  already  doing  the  largest  share 
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of  the  work  under  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  In  txirn  to 
the  Chairman  erf  the  Mimitlons  Board.  The 
whole  Federal  cataloging  program  is  being 
directed  by  the  MuniUons  Board  CataloKlna 
Agency.  *^' 

Answa:  In  1963  no  progress  wUl  be  made 
by  OSA  because  It  Is  without  funds.  It  was 
denied  funds  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  House  in  the  Independent 
Offices  AppK^riaUons  BUI  of  1953.  Its  pro- 
gram was  said  to  be  unrealistic  and  imprac- 
tical and  could  not  be  completed  untU  1962 
That  certainly  does  not  Indicate  an  en- 
couraging result  imder  Public  Law  162  81st 
Congress. 

An  estimated  1,600,000  numbers  have  been 
assigned,  however,  in  the  MUltary  Establish- 
ment out  of  a  potential  4.000.000.  But  of  the 
1,600.000  only  a  Uttle  over  970.000  nave  ac- 
tuaUy  been  researched  and  applied  to  actual 
tftlcles.  The  rest  are  "Non-slgnlficant  nimi- 
hers."  Which  means  that  you  could  not  find 
anything  in  a  bin  In  a  warehouse  if  you  had 
one  of  them.  The  research  Is  stUl  to  be 
done. 

The  committee  believes  that  more  speed 
and  greater  progress  and  more  coordination 
rt  effort  in  the  MUltary  Establishment  U 
vital;  and  tlie  committee  beUeves  th^t  the 
work  wUl  be  better  and  more  surely  accom- 
plished by  giving  the  work  the  stabUlty  and 
continuity  which  comes  from  being  a  sUtu- 
tory agency  having  stated  powers  and  the 
duty  of  reporting  progress  to  Congress 

in*«^^'*!**?°  *■  H.H.7406  would  cut  this 
joint  catalog  effort  in  two  by  freezing  mUl- 
tary  cataloging  operations  Into  a  separate 

SS".^  T°*^-  '^^^  '''^^''^o^  <«  effort 
flies  in  the  face  of  established  law  and  con- 
cessional policy  as  weu  as  the  accepted 
principle  of  a  uniform  Federal  catalog  for 
all  agencies.     The  Department  of  Defense 

BunJli^H""^  **^-  **^«  Bureau^  tS 
Si^;  1  2!°*'"''  Accounting  Office,  and 
the  General  Service  Administration  are  op- 
poeed  to  spUtting  off  mUltary  cataloging  ac- 
tivities In  a  separate  statutory  agen^ 

Answer:  Better  said  the  statement  should 
read:  The  clvUian  control  Isn't  doing  any- 
thing  about  the  cataloging  of  the  mUltary 

2i  ?^  k2"*1.''****  '^'■*  *>"  "^n  "lone  so 
far  has  been  done  by  the  mUltary  under  a 

Munitions  Board  now  does  the  work  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  beUeve  and  have 
proved  to  Its  own  satisfaction  that  it  can  be 
^^',  "f"^***  °^  accomplishments  if  the 
dS^tlle  ""***'  *  '*'*"^  ^^^  ^""^  • 

Of  the'  500.000  Items  alleged  to  be  used 
solely  by  clvUlan  agencies,  only  35,000  have 
been  Identified. 

Objection  fl:  The  bUl  proposes  to  estabUsh 
a  Defense  Supply  Management  Agency  with- 
in the  Munitions  Board,  but  confers  upon  its 
proposed  Director  statutory  authority  and 
duties  which,  in  some  respects,  are  broader 
than  those  already  authorized  for  the  Chair- 
man  of  the  Munitions  Board  and  which  wUl 
necessarily  overlap  or  duplicate  supply  man- 
agement functions  already  being  performed 
by  the  Board.  This  vesting  of  broad  author- 
ity by  statute  In  a  subordinate  agency  or 
activity  violates  principles  of  good  manage- 
ment endorsed  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
and  only  adds  confusion  to  existing  lines  of 
authority  and  responslbUlty. 

Answer:  H.  R.  7405  was  drawn  after  fuU 
hearings  by  the  Armed  Services  Special  Pro- 
curement Subcommittee.  It  gives  to  the 
Director  those  powers  which  It  is  admitted 
were  the  minimum  powers  required  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result:  whether  those  powers 
were  included  in  a  statute  or  included  tn  a 
«lirectlve  Issued  February  11.  1952. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  believes 
that  It  Is  sound  legislation  and  sound  polley 
to  give  authority  and  place  reqxinslbillty 
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wbere  It  la  found  to  be  needed.  The  vtI- 
dence  was  abtindant  that  It  was  needed  In 
this  Instance. 

Objection  7:  The  report  accompanying 
H.  R.  7405  makes  no  direct  mention  of  the 
fact  that  catalog  legislation  already  exists 
In  Public  Law  152^^ Eighty-first  Congress,  and 
falls  to  Include  the  catalog  section  of  that 
law,  section  206  (a)  and  (b),  In  the  compara- 
tive print  of  propoeed  new  legislation  and 
existing  legislation  proposed  to  be  repealed 

or  amended,  as  required  by  clause  2  (a),  rule 
Xin,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
so-called  Ramseyer  rule. 

Answer:  Rule  Xin,  2  (a)  of  the  House 
(Ramseyer  rule)  is  not  applicable  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

But.  If  It  were,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  (or  even  desirable)  to  Include  ref- 
erences and  quote  section  200  (a)  or  (b)  or 
Public  Law  152,  Eighty-first  Congress,  for 
the  reason  that  neither  Is  amended  nor  re- 
pealed. All  pertinent  references  were  in- 
cluded on  pages  16  et.  seq.,  of  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

H.  R.  7405  does  not  repeal  or  amend  the 
sections  above  referred  to.  They  refer  to  a 
Joint  program  such  as  commented  on  under 
(1)  above.  And  in  any  event  H.  R.  7405  re- 
lates only  to  the  Military  Establishment. 
It  neither  repeals  nor  amends  other  laws, 
much  less  the  sections  cited.  It  is  new  law. 
It  is  additional  law  relating  only  to  the 
Military  Establishment. 

Objection  8:  Huge  additional  costs  would 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  bill  de- 
spite the  statement  in  the  accompanying 
report  that  only  the  salaries  of  a  proposed 
director  and  deputy  director  would  be  di- 
rectly chargeable  to  this  legislation.  The 
requirement  In  the  bill  that  catalogs  in- 
clude varloiis  additional  descriptive  and  per- 
formance data,  such  as  size,  weight,  cubage, 
packaging,  and  so  forth,  would  mean  that 
several  million  items  already  cataloged  would 
have  to  be  reexamined  and  revised.  In  my 
c^inlon,  aside  from  the  huge  costs,  the  cata- 
log program  would  be  set  baclc  a  full  year. 

Answer :  The  critics  of  H.  R.  7405  will  have 
to  make  up  their  minds  which  story  is  cor- 
rect on  Public  Law  152,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. In  one  breath  we  are  assxu^d  that 
the  program  is  going  well;  that  it  is  ac- 
complishing the  desired  resiilts;  and  at  the 
•peed  required.  If  the  critics  beUeve  that, 
then  all  reqtiired  and  necessary  costs  are 
being  expended  now.  H.  R.  7405  doesnt 
call  for  any  more  than  those  results. 

If  those  objectives  are  not  being  achieved, 
then  it  is  high  time  that  the  necessary  costs 
were  incurred,  in  order  that  something  like 
an  estimated  $4,000,000,000  can  be  saved.  Any 
reasonable  percentage  of  that  target  would 
certainly  Justify  a  reasonable  expense. 

The  second  portion  of  the  supposed  criti- 
cism is  that  the  bill.  H.  R.  7405,  requires  cer- 
tain specific  data  to  be  Included  In  the  single 
supply  catalog.  That  data  is  the  minimum 
used  in  commercial  practice  and  it  is  the 
minimum  required  to  give  tull  usefulness  to 
a  Single  catalog.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest 
that  anything  less  than  the  deecrlptlve  dau 
In  the  bill  be  Included  In  catalogs.  What 
can  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  do  with  Just 
numbers,  which  the  present  catalog  program 
Is  now  producing. 

Objection  9:  The  requirement  In  the  bill 
that  the  proposed  Director  of  the  new  agency 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $14,000  a  year 
would  force  the  dismissal  of  the  present  Di- 
rector of  the  cataloging  project  in  the  Mu- 
nitions Board,  Rear  Adm.  Joseph  W.  Fowler, 
who  has  been  recalled  from  Inactive  duty  and 
Is  doing  an  excellent  Job. 

Answer:  The  committee  Is  insistent  that 
this  be  a  civilian  Job;  and  the  control  be  ci- 
vilian. That  seems  to  be  what  the  critics  of 
H.  R.  7405  want  too.  although  this  criticism 
Is  a  little  out  of  character  with  such  a  po- 
sition. However,  the  critics  are  not  ham- 
pered by  consistency.  U  Admiral  Fowler 
can  or  will  take  the  present  Job  created  un- 


der H.  R.  7406  he  can  and  will  be  recom- 
mended for  relief  from  the  dual  compensa- 
tion limitations  in  existing  law.  If  ho 
doesn't,  then  the  Director  will  be  chosen 
from  civilian  life. 

Objection  10:  Enactment  of  H.  R  7408 
would  constitute  a  definite  step  finrther  away 
from  civilian  control  of  the  Idllltary  Estab- 
lishment. Legislation  of  this  character, 
Which  vitally  affects  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant programs  ever  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral C3overninent  for  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  spendmg  of  many  billions 
of  dollars,  should  not  be  enacted  without  full 
debate  on  the  merits  or  without  a  complete 
and  accurate  presentation  of  the  facts. 

Answer:  This  bill  assures  civilian  control. 
The  legislation  was  fully  considered  by  both 
subcommittee  and  full  committee.  It  was 
drafted  line  tor  line  by  the  subcommittee, 
with  all  members  present  and  participating. 
It  is  the  considered  Judgment  of  the  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  after  a  full  hearing,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Military  Establishment. 

The  members  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
any  report  from  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HoLiriKLOl,  whose  criticism  is 
answereid  for  the  benefit  of  the  members. 

His  subcommittee  has  issued  no  report, 
either  in  1951  ch*  1952.  His  subcommittee 
met  4  days  in  1951  and  1  day  In  1952  (al- 
though he  refers  to  a  number  of  executive 
hearings),  but  there  is  no  report  of  their 
findings,  which  we  are  now  told  are  so 
encouraging.  * 

Silence  is  an  eloquent  witnesa.  Con- 
trasted with  that  is  an  investigation  by  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation,  conunencing  in 
September  1951,  and  continuing  with  open 
hearings  for  over  15  days,  followed  by  ex- 
ecutive sessions  which  resulted  in  the  draft- 
ing of  this  bill.  It  represents  adequate 
study,  experience,  and  good  Judgment. 
Even  the  Defense  Department  could  not  find 
that  it  would  interefere  with  its  military 
mission,  and  asked  that  a  proposed  savings 
clause  be  withdrawn.    This  is  a  good  bill. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  aiN 

OP  WASmNOTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1952 

Mr,  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday, 
May  4.  1952,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Moodt]  and  I  discussed 
some  of  the  Issues  of  the  1952  election 
campaigns.  We  were  at  that  time  the 
guests  of  Mr.  Theodore  Granik.  and  ap- 
peared on  the  American  Porum  of  the 
Air.  I  am  advised  that  the  program  of 
last  Sunday  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  continuous  opera- 
tion of  that  program,  and  I  express  my 
admiration  for  the  public  service  which 
Mr.  Granik  has  so  faithfully  rendered 
during  an  extended  period  of  unusual 
history  and  time.  Last  Sunday's  pro- 
gram aroused  some  considerable  Interest 
among  a  good  many  persons,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  program 
script  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ASCBUCAIf    FOKTTIC    OF    TRS    Am 

ANNotmcD.  Today  the  American  Forum  of 
the  Air  presents  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 


tion.  What    are    the    major    election    year 

Issues? 

Here  with  us  to  discuss  this  topic  are  Sen* 
ator  Blah  Mooot,  Democrat,  of  Michigan, 
and  Senator  Haiar  Caim.  Republican,  of 
Washington. 

And  now.  here  is  the  founder  and  modera- 
tor of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air, 
Theodore  Oranlk. 

Ifr.  OsANiK.  The  great  Issues  o*  war  and 

peace  predominate  the  national  interest  in 
this  critical  year  of  world  history.  How  will 
these  issues  affect  the  1952  election?  What 
other  Issues  will  play  an  Important  role  in 
the  coming  campaign?  What  develop- 
ments— or  lack  of  developments — wiU  guide 
the  voter's  hand  as  he  steps  to  the  polls 
m  November? 

To  begin.  Senator  MoooT.  what  do  you 
think  are  the  major  Issues? 

Senator  MoooT.  Of  course.  Mr.  Oranlk. 
there  are  many  Issxies  involved,  and  I  am 
B\iT9  you  would  agree  which  party  baa 
fought  to  stave  off  Inflation  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  which  party  has  been  com- 
petent to  have  intelligent  government.  I 
thinJc  we  ought  to  discxiss  integrity  in  gov- 
ernment apd  latagrity  in  poUtica.  but  I  think 
the  main  issue  Is  quite  clear,  as  you  stated 
In  your  opening  itatement.  Are  we  as 
Americans  going  to  have  the  leadership 
which  can  keep  our  country  out  of  an  atomic 
war?  There  has  been  a  great  confluence  of 
things,  we  have  had  a  Bed  revolution,  we 
have  had  advancement  \n  science,  and  we 
have  an  enemy  which  is  capable  of  atomic 
attack. 

I  am  afraid,  and  I  am  not  speaking  about 
all  RepubUcans  now.  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the  record  of  the  Republican  Party  indicates 
that  it  is  not*  competent  to  do  this  Job.  and 
I  think  the  American  people  cannot  take  a 
chance  on  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  GaaKix.  Let  us  hear  from  Senator 
Cain. 

Senator  Cam.  Mr.  Oranlk.  I  read  with  in- 
terest this  morning  in  the  press  that  Walter 
Winchell.  a  rather  noted  person,  character- 
ized your  program  as  being  entertaining, 
enlightening,  and  darned  good.  I  hope  it 
wm  be  those  things  tonight.  I  am  satis- 
fled  it  wUl  be  darned  hot,  becaiise  I  can 
Uiink  of  few  people  with  whom  I  disagree 
more  fully  than  with  my  friend,  the  Jiinior 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  believe  our  country  has  two  great  needs 
In  front  of  It  and  then  some  imfxtrtant 
issues.  The  flrst  need  is  for  the  election  in 
November  of  a  President  who  will  imder- 
stand  the  Constitution  and  appreciate,  as 
the  preeent  President  does  not,  that  the 
United  States  has  lived  because  It  is  and 
has  been  a  government  of  law.  not  of  men. 
and  secondly,  sir.  I  think  the  greatest  need 
is  for  the  Nation  to  elect  a  Congress  that 
will  so  understand  the  Constitution  and 
understand  that  we  are  a  government  of  law 

rather  than  of  men.  that  In  the  future  the 
Congress  will  Impeach  any  Chief  Executive, 
be  he  Democrat  or  Republican,  who  assumes 
the  arrogance  to  determine  what  he  and  he 
alone,  without  reference  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
thinks  is  best  for  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Obanik.  Both  you  gentlemen  are  can- 
didates   for    election:     go    ahead,    Senator 

MOODT. 

Senator  CAm.  Yes;  we  are. 

Senator  Moodt.  We  are.  indeed,  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear  Senator  Caik  say  we  have  two 
needs.  I  am  glad  jrou  said  what  you  did 
about  the  Constitution.  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  whether  he  does  not  feel  that  the  atomic 
war  issue  Is  the  main  thing? 

Senator  Caiic.  My  goodness,  no.  The  big- 
gest need  at  the  moment  is  to  determine  who 
Is  running  this  country,  for  if  we  do  not 
settle  that  fundamental  question  in  no  un- 
mlstaken  fashion  per  se  the  recent  steel 
seizure  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
there  wlU  be  nothing  fundamentally  left  to 
destroy  In  the  event  of  an  atomic  mr  t* 
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which  you  make  reference  obvlouslv  for  the 
future. 

Do  you  not  find  It  interesting.  Senator 
lloooT.  that  the  present  President  of  the 
United  8Ut«s,  who  happens  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat, which  U  not  to  say  that  his  successor, 
be  he  Democrat  or  Republican,  wm  pursue 
his  poUcies.  has  decided  that  it  was  proper 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  the 
abaence  of  due  process  of  law  or  Just  com- 
pen— tlon,  to  seize  private  property  or  the 
Steel  mills  of  this  country  which  belong  to 

our    dtiaens.    and    tiuit   as    of    yesterday 

when  was  it.  last  Tuesday?— a  district  court 
said  the  President  could  not  t>e  more  wrong, 
which  was  a  blow  for  preserving  Uberty.  the 
best  mstance  of  that  kind  for  a  long  whUe. 

The  President  mxist  have  assumed  that 
those  whom  he  appointed  were  but  his 
stooges.  What  a  surprise  he  must  have  had 
when  nine  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  said  unanimously  that 
the  President,  until  the  issue  of  constitu- 
tionality was  decided,  could  not  assume  to 
himself  the  arrogance  to  determine  condi- 
tions of  work  and  rates  of  pay  in  the  steel- 
Industry  segment  of  our  competitive  enter- 
prise system. 

Senator  Mcoot.  Senator  Caih.  I  think  you 
have  answered  your  own  question.  You  have 
been  talking  about  arrogance  and  seizing 
and  so  forth,  but  when  the  court  made  the 
decision  the  other  day  the  President  abided 
by  the  decision.  He  will  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion or  the  Supreme  Court,  wtiatever  It  may 
be.  I  think  we  ought  to  talk  about  the 
lasues  of  the  campaign.  This  was  an  indi- 
Tldual  economic  issue  where  he  felt  he  ought 
to  do  this  thing,  and  it  is  a  fundamental 
lasue.  It  is  to  be  setUed  in  the  courU.  and 
•s  it  should  be.  By  the  time  we  come  to  the 
elections  I  tliink  we  are  going  to  be  inter- 
ested in  a  number  of  things.  I  think  we 
will  be  interetited  in  the  general  record  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

I  aasume  that  the  record  of  the  Democratlo 
Party — wliile  mistakes  have  been  made,  ob- 
Tiously  any  administration  makes  mistakes. 
In  other  words,  when  you  take  the  mistakes 
that  the  Democratic  Government  has  made 
and  the  mistakes  that  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress has  made,  the  American  people,  as 
usual,  once  every  4  years  wUl  find  they  have 
only  one  choice,  and  they  wiU  elect  a  Demo- 
craUc  President. 

Senator  Caik.  Are  you  making  reference 
to  the  Democratic  Party  prior  to  18327  If 
you  are.  I  ask  that  we  restrain  o\ir  natural 
Inclination  to  look  into  tlie  past  and  get  mto 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two  oarties 
today. 

Senator  Mooot.  That  Is  what  I  would  Ilka 
to  do. 

Senator  Caik.  Permit  me.  please.  It  is  im- 
portant to  talk  alxmt  the  steel  seizxire  case 
because  It  Is  Important,  awkward  and  em- 
tMrraaslng. 

Senator  Mooot.  Wliat  is  awkward  atx>ut  itf 

Senator  Caik.  Tou  were  about  to  suggest 
and  this  U  what  you  said,  that  the  President 
has  no  Intenuon  at  the  present  time  of  try- 
ing to  upset  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Senator  Mooot.  Of  course  not.  I  dldnt  say 
that.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  accuse 
this  President  or  any  President  of  doing 
that.    How  can  you  do  that? 

Senator  Caik.  The  record  does  so.  The 
President  wa«  represented  in  the  District 
Court  a  few  dsys  ago  by  a  spokesman  of 
his  who  said  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  restriction  upon  the 
Congress  but  not  on  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  Why.  in  fact,  it  was  to  his  utter 
amazement  that  the  Court  said:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let's  settle  down  and  have  you  recog- 
nize the  limitations  inherent  In  any  Indl- 
Tldual  himian  being.  You  have  not  pre- 
Tioualy  recognlaed  that  any  exist. 

Mr.  OaANix.  Do  you  want  to  answer  that. 
Senator  Mooot? 

Senator  Mooot.  Certainly  I  would,  because 
X  am  afraid  I  feel  that  that  is  the  sort  at 
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thing  that  we  have  from  your  side  of  the 
aisle  all  the  time  in  the  Senate.  You  know 
▼ery  weU,  Senator  Cain,  that  within  a  few 
hours  from  the  time  that  decision  was  made 
the  President  himself  said  that  of  coxirae 
he  was  subject  to  the  ConsUtutlon.  and  no 
one  in  the  White  House  would  ever  deny  It. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
we  have  here  in  America— I  would  like  to 

talk  to  you  about  this  because  some  of  the 
Members  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  have  been 
talking  alx>ut  it — an  issue  of  etliics  in  Oov- 
emment  and  In  politics. 
Senator  Caik.  Please. 

8»nator  Mooot.  Just  the  other  day  a  gen- 
tleman sitting  In  the  minority  leader's  seat 
When  the  Senate  was  considering  whether  or 
not  it  should  sustain  one  of  its  great  com- 
mittees In  Congress,  whether  «■  not  a  friend 
of  yours  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  sho\ild 
be  expelled  for  falsification  of  facts  or  aUeged 
Xalslflcatlon  of  facts,  and  this  Senator  sitUng 
in  the  minority  leader's  seat — ^not.  by  the 
way.  Senator  Bamoas— said,  and  Senator 
Mo^faoNET  was  talking,  and  he  said  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  very  Justified  thing  for  the 
committee  to  bring  this  thing  before  the 
Senate  because  Uterally  the  Senate  commit- 
tee had  been  called  thieves  and  pickpockets, 
and  the  otiier  Senator  had  said  tliat  well, 
the  committee  was  getting  a  litUe  thin- 
skinned. 

The  answer  that  came  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle:  Well,  we  all  know 
what  the  atmosphere  of  American  poUtics 
is.  the  atmosphere  of  falsification.  I  do  not 
think  so.  Senator  Caik. 

Senator  Caik.  I  find  it  difficult  to  foUow 
who  was  talking  about  whom. 
Senator  Mooot.  Were  you  not  there? 
Senator  Caik.  Not  on  the  occasion  to 
which  you  make  reference.  I  suppose  in  the 
first  instance  you  are  talking  about  Senator 
JoasPH  McCaktht.  of  Wisconsin,  a  friend  of 
mine.  In  tlie  second  instance.  T  would  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  which  Senator  said 
what     as     a     result     at     what     Senator 

Mo  mioKrr 

Senator  Mooot.  It  was  Senator  Dikkskk, 
of  nilnols,  who  was  sitting  in  the  minority 
leader's  seat. 

Senator  Caik.  From  now  on,  please,  you 
wUl  save  the  time  of  everybody  by  identify- 
ing anyone  on  either  side  of  tfae  aisle  to 
whom  you  make  reference.  Coyness,  on  this 
program,  la  confusing. 

May  I  point  out  what  I  think  are  stz  major 
Issues  in  this  campaign.  Then.  Mr.  Moodt 
and  1  can  perhaps  enjoy  ourselves  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  those  who  are  here  tonight. 
We  ought  to  spend  some  time  on  the  issue 
death  deserves  a  reason,  and  then  broaden 
o\ir  discussions  by  talking  about  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  of  containment,  which 
has  successfully  lost  100,000.000  human  be- 
ings to  the  iron  curtain  In  each  of  the  last  8 
or  7  years.  If  we  pursue  this  policy  of  con- 
tainment much  longer,  there  obviously  wlU 
be  no  free  persons  left  to  contain  Commu- 
nist hordes.  I  would  devote  more  time  to- 
night to  corruption,  to  communlBm,  and  to 
disloyalty  in  government.  I  was  struck.  I 
think  as  recently  as  Augxist  of  last  year,  by  a 
statement  by  the  Vice  President  that  some- 
where between  2,600  and  3,600  Americans  had 
been  discharged  because  of  inquiries  con- 
cerning loyalty  in  the  executive  branch  <rf 
the  Government. 

No.  6.  the  unsound  fiscal  policy  of  the  pre- 
Taillng  administration. 

Sixth,  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
government  and  the  competitive  enterprise 
system. 

Seventh,  the  slandering  and  smearing,  If 
we  get  to  It,  although  It  is  not  really  very 
Important,  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Senator  Moost.  I  realise,  of  course,  that 
you  boys  do  not  think  slandering  and  smear- 
ing is  important,  but  I  happen  to  think  it  is 
Important  and  I  think  we  ought  to  cut  It  out. 
Senator  Caik.  That  Is  what  I  suggested, 
that  if  you  would  cut  out  slandertng  and 


smearing  the  RepubUcans,  I  personally 
would  appreciate  It.  but  I  am  not  very  much 
concerned  with  It.  If  you  seek  combat  In  the 
gutter.  I  will  accommodate  your  wish. 

Mr.  GsANiK.  Let  us  take  No.  1.     Do  you 
want  to  comment? 

Senator   Moodt.  Certainly,     j   think   the 
American  foreign  policy  has  been  perhaps 
the  most  effective  means  of  cutting  ott  wliat 
would   have  -been  a  take-over  of  the  world 
country  by  country  iiad  it  been  allowed  to 
continue.     The  Red  revolution  started  out 
Hitler-like  and  continued  lor  some  time  un- 
tU     the     Democratic     administration     with 
some  patriotic  and  able  help  from  members 
erf  the  Republican  Party,  but  .chiefly  Demo- 
cratic—help from  men  like  Senators  Lodge 
and  Vandenberg  and  some  others— have  dis- 
agreed repeatedly  with  the  dominant  posi- 
tion in  the  Republican  Party,  which  is  what 
I  am  talking  about.    Thi*  policy  of  stepping 
into  Greece   and  Turkey,   by  stepping   into 
Europe  with  the  Marshall  plan,  by  stepping 
into  Korea,  which  was  a  sad  thing,  but  it 
had  to  be  done,  and  it  was  not  known  at  the 
time  it  was  done  who  came  out  and  caused 
It,  because  it  was  obviously  the  thing  to  do. 
Mr.  Gbakzk.  Do  you  want  to  let  Senator 
Caim  comment? 
Senator  MoooT.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield. 
Senator  Caik.  Go  ahead.    You  mxist  want 
to  say  more. 

Senator  Mooot.  I  feel  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country,  which  has  been  de- 
nounced from  time  to  time  as  a  give-away 
program,  as  a  vague  thing  that  we  should 
stop,  it  is  perfecUy  clear  that  if  that  foreign 
policy  is  not  carried  forward,  and  if  we  should 
allow  the  Reds  to  chop  off  Europe  one  by  one. 
which  would  mean  Asia,  of  course,  then  you 
would  be  in  a  position  where  our  own 
strength  would  be  undermined.  We  would 
not  have  the  cobalt,  and  columblum,  to  mnir^> 
Jet  engines,  and  we  would  not  liave  the  man- 
ganese to  make  steel. 

The  question  here  is  whether  or  not  the 
impulses,  instincts,  and  the  record  of  the 
RepubUcan  Party,  the  dominant  men  of  the 
Republican  Party,  are  oanpetent,  whether 
they  undersUnd  tills  situation  so  they  would 
if  they  are  in  charge  of  our  Government  Ini- 
tiate and  carry  out  a  poUcy  wtiich  could  stop 
the  Reds.  Frankly,  I  doubt  it.  although  I 
hasten  to  say  that  there  ore  a  number  of 
patrioUc  and  Intelligent  Republicans  who 
have  cooperated  with  the  Democrats  up  to 
the  hilt. 

Mr.  Gbakik.  Senator  Cain? 
Senator  Caik.  Senator  Mooot  is  extremely 
charitable  to  give  credit  to  selected  patriotic 
Republicans.  I  was  Interested  In  his  recita- 
tion of  liistory  which  merely  indicates  tliat 
Mr.  Moodt  has  not  been  In  the  Senate  very 
long.  He  was  not  there  during  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  which  established — and  he  will  find 
this  provocative,  I  think— the  Greek-Turkish 
assistance  program.  It  launched  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program.  The  Republican 
Party  has  assisted  thoee  portions  of  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy  which  we  thought 
made  sense  and  denied  exceedingly  those  por- 
tions which  we  thought  did  not  make  sense, 
and  which  In  fact  are  Insane. 

In  one  single  word.  Senator  Mooot,  we 
want  a  future  administration  and  Congress, 
be  It  Democrat  or  Republican,  which  will 
encourage  and  Insist  upon  having  a  foreign 
policy,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
to  apply  with  equal  force  and  vigor  to  Europe 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  West,  and  to  China 
and  Korea  and  the  rest  of  the  Par  East  on  the 
other  hand,  because  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  stave  off  a  war  which  has  not  been  launch- 
ed against  i»  in  Europe,  we  have  dismally 
failed  to  win  the  war  to  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, and  which  was  launched  upon  vm  in 
the  Par  Kast.  An  extension  of  this  policy  wtH 
eome  day  destroy  our  Nation  and  wipe  free- 
dom from  the  earth. 

Mr.  Gbakik.  Senator  Caiv,  what  effect 
would  a  oease-flre  in  Korea  or  the  lack  of 
one  have  upon  the  Wo^eeabei  eieettone?. 
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Senator  Caik.  Tou  have  asked  two  entirely 
different  questions.  My  concern  is  with 
what  happens  after  we  get  a  cease-flre.  What 
the  effect  of  either  a  cease-flre  or  the  laclc 
of  one  will  be  on  the  elections  In  November, 
lir.  Granilc,  I  am  not  qualified  to  say.  My 
own  best  feeling  is  that  we  have  already 
denied  our  intention  of  many  months  ago 
to  endeavor  to  win  what  we  undertook,  and 
I  know  Americans  must  be  sad  and  thought- 
ful at  the  same  time  to  recognize  that  when. 
If  we  do  agree  to  an  armistice  anywhere 
short  of  the  unification  and  independence 
of  Korea,  we  shall  only  have  left  for  future 
generations  to  accomplish  what  we  so  gal- 
lantly, if  carelessly,  undertook  advisedly  in 
June  of  1930. 

Mr.  Granik.  Senator  Moodt,  do  you  want 
to  comment  before  we  take  questions  from 
the  audience? 

Senator  Moodt.  I  think  the  Korean  situa- 
tion was  something  we  had  to  undertake 
without  any  question  because  if  we  had  not 
tmdertaken  it  the  Reds  would  have  struck 
down  Korea.  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand Senator  Cain's  position  because  at 
one  time  he  said  he  did  not  want  this  Na- 
tion to  go  into  a  large  war,  and  at  another 
time  he  said  we  shoxild  hit  them  with  every- 
thing we  have.  I  thought  that  was  a  rather 
confusing  position. 

Senator  Cain.  Let  us,  before  any  questions, 
not  leave  any  uncertainty  about  that.  What 
the  Senator  from  Washington  said,  and  the 
American  people  wish,  is  that  one  courM  or 
the  other  had  been  adoptet.:.  If  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  war,  let  us  win  it.  If  we  think 
Korea  is  something  short  of  a  war,  it  does  not 
Justify  killing  Americans,  and  we  ought  to 
get  our  troops  out  of  Korea. 

Senator  Mooot.  Of  course,  win  it. 
Senator  Cain.  And  we  have  done  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  and  Mr.  Mooot  knows 
that. 

Senator  Mooot.  Harry,  of  course,  knows  we 
•re  trying  to  win  the  war. 

Senator  Cain.  By  what  means?  We  have 
been  negotiating  since  last  June.  What  ef- 
fort has  there  been  in  those  negotiations  to 
carry  out  the  mission  to  restore  independ- 
ence in  Korea? 

Senator    Moodt.    What    effort    has    been 
made?    Why.  we  are  trying  to  win  the  war. 
Senator  Cain.  Tell  u«  how. 
Senator  Moodt.  I  might  point  out  that  he 
wanted  all-out  war  on  China. 

Senator  Cain.  Tell  us  how  we  are  trying 
to  win  In  Korea. 

Senator  Moodt.  Yes;  you  did. 
Senator  Cain.  Complete  war  on  the  en- 
emies who  are  confronting  us  in  Korea  Is 
one  course  of  positive  action  I  have  urged. 
Senator  Moodt.  Or  withdrawal.  With- 
drawal oi  else  attack  China  with  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Senator  Cain.  Oh,  no.  That  would  not  be 
required.  No  one  has  yet  cdvocated  xislng 
the  atomic  bomb  on  China. 

Sanator  Mcodt.  Everybody  in  the  press 
gallery  heard  you. 

Senator  Cain.  I  am  talking  to  you  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  not  as 
•n  e.tmember  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Granik.  Gentleman,  please. 
Senator  Catn.  That  Is  entirely  different. 
Senator  Moodt.  Not  so  different. 

•  •  •  •  # 

Mr.  Granik.  Now  let's  see  what  questions 
cur  audience  has  about  today's  topic.  May 
we  have  the  first  question,  please?  Go 
ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  CRAwroKo.  My  name  is  Lee  Crawford; 
1  am  a  banker  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
and  my  question  Is  addressed  to  Senator 
MooDT.  Will  President  Truman's  refusal  to 
seek  renomlnatlon  render  It  more  difficult  for 
the  Democrats  to  select  a  candidate  suitable 
to  all  elements  of  the  party? 

Senator  Moodt.  Well,  sir,  I  believe  that  the 
Democratic  Party  will  have  considerable  dif- 
ferences  over  who  their  candidate  ahould  be. 


but  I  think  that  a  good  nominee  Is  certainly 
going  to  be  selected,  and,  I  think,  without 
too  much  difficulty.  There  ire  a  number  of 
very  fine  men  now  in  the  race,  and  there  are 
a  nimiber  of  others  who  have  indicated  a 
reluctance  to  accept  who  may  well  accept 
before  this  Is  over.  I  think  I  can  assure  the 
questioner  that  the  Democratic  Party  will 
put  forth  a  man  in  whom  the  country  can 
have  full  confidence. 

Mr.  OfvANTK.  Who  do  you  think  will  be  the 
most  difficult  candidate  of  the  Republican 
Party  for  the  Democrats  to  defeat? 

Senator  Moodt.  In  the  presence  of  my 
friend,  Senatcx-  Cain,  I  think  you  ought  to 
ask  him  who  he  is  for. 

Mr.  Granik.  Do  you  want  to  answer  that? 

Senator  Cain.  Tou  have  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion; ;{et  an  answer. 

Senator  Moodt.  Who  would  be  the  moet 
difficult  for  the  Democrats  to  defeat? 

Mr.  GKANiK.   And  who  he  is;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moodt.  I  think  Gov.  Earl  Warren. 
Of  California,  might  be  the  moet  difficult  for 
the  Democrats  to  defeat. 

Senator  Cain.  An  Interesting  observation. 
I  am  not  here  to  argue  politics  In  these  very 
precious  30  minutes.  I  am  tickled  by  my 
friend's  comment. 

Senator  Moodt.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
why. 

Mr.  Granik.    Go  ahead  if  you  want  to. 

Senator  Moodt.  I  think  Governor  Warren 
by  his  statement  not  long  ago  where  he  recog- 
nized that  social  progress  is  not  socialism  In- 
dicated that  he  understands  a  little  more 
than  most  of  the  people  In  his  party  do  about 
the  temper  of  the  American  people.  I  can- 
not make  a  speech  here  for  the  Governor,  of 
course;  I  have  no  Intention  of  doing  so,  but 
I  think  he  also  Is  an  internationalist,  and 
therefore  It  might  be  more  difflcult  for  the 
Democrats  to  defeat  him  than  some  of  the 
other  Republicans,  even  the  one  Senator  Cain 
la  for,  although  he  does  not  want  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  GaANiK.  Senator  Cain,  who  is  the 
strongest  candidate  or  who  would  be,  do  you 
care  to  comment? 

Sdnator  Cain.  No.  First,  I  ought  to  say 
that  the  Governor  of  California  will  be  In- 
terested In  knowing  of  the  support  that  he 
has  gotten  from  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Politics  makes  strange  bedfel- 
lows, and  I  had  better  let  the  question  eo 
at  that.  * 

Senator  Mooot.  Mr.  Granik  asked  a  ques- 
tion, and  I  answered  it.  You  did  not  an- 
swer who  you  were  for. 

Sanator  Cain.  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
■o.  I  am  for  the  RepubUcan  Party  and  will 
with  every  ounce  of  what  strength  and  lim- 
ited capacity  I  have,  support  whoever  the 
Republicans  nominate  at  Chicago,  because 
of  those  who  aspire  to  the  Presidency  I  know 
of  not  a  single  one.  including  the  Governor 
of  CalUornia,  Mr.  Warren,  for  whom  I  do  not 
have  a  full  measure  of  confidence  and  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  Granik.  Another  question,  please? 

Mr.  Rogers.  My  name  Is  Ansel  T.  Rogers 
West  Orange,  N.  J.  My  question  is  directed 
to  Senator  Cain. 

Mr.  Granik.  State  your  question;  we  have 
Just  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Are  domestic  affairs  not  Im- 
portant any  more,  and  what  about  the  drop 
In  the  purchasing  value  of  the  doUar? 

Senator  Cain.  That,  sir,  is  the  moet  im- 
portant economic  question  present  today  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Unless  free  people 
everywhere  can  find  a  way  In  which  to  peg 
the  value  of  whatever  their  currency  may  be 
and  provide  within  It  a  full  measure  of 
purchasing  power,  the  whole  free  world  Is 
headed     toward     tyranny.     Before     we     get 

through  aU  free  men,  women,  and  children 
will  be  working  for  some  form  of  coUectl- 
vlstlc  government  unless  Integrity  and  re- 
liability U  restored  to  currencies. 

Mr.  Granix.  Let  us  hear  from  Senator 
MooDT  on  that,  a  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate. 


Senator  Moodt.  Well,  I  think,  of  course, 
sound  currency  Is  a  vital  and  fundamental 
thing  In  our  economy,  and  I  think  we  have 
It.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  while  infla- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  go  too  far.  It  has 
been  stabilized  fairly  well.  I  want  to  point 
out  ttiat  in  this  general  economic  period 
the  country  has  gone  forward  very  rapidly. 
I  should  like  to  read  a  very  brief  comment 
from  the  March  5,  1952,  New  York  Timea 
editorial.  It  says  this:  "The  American 
dream  of  rising  in  the  income  pyramid" — 
we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  socialism — **to 
comfortable  levels  of  living  has  been  real- 
ized by  millions  of  families." 

I  might  Interpolate,  under  the  Democratic 
administration.  This  Is  the  New  York 
Times,  which  Is  far  from  being  socialistic. 
"As  a  result  of  llttle-appreclated  change* 
in  the  distribution  of  a  rapidly  growing  na- 
tional Income,  the  United  States  has  gona 
about  halfway  toward  eliminating  ineqiU- 
tles  In  Incomes.  But  it  has  done  this  not 
by  leveling  down  but  by  leveling  up." 

Mr.  Granik.  Senat       Ca'n? 

Senator  Cain..  Only  this.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  Just  said  we  have  per- 
mitted inflation  to  go  too  high,  but  that  we 
have  a  sound  ctirrency.  If  that  Isn't  a  con- 
tradiction. I  know  not  what  It  Is.  You  had 
better  remember  that  the  Ssnator  from 
Michigan,  nice  person  that  he  Is.  Is  going  to 
try  to  sell  t^c  American  people  that  double 
talk  contradiction,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
wlU  buy  It. 

Senator  Mooot.  I  want  to  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  GaANix.  We  have  Jvixt  time  for  euin- 
maries.    Senator  Cain? 

Senator  Cain.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  talked  about  the  high  ezoellenoe  and 
level  of  America's  prosperity.  Now,  I  be« 
lleve  my  great  country  to  be  in  quite  a  eerl- 
ous  fix  and  deeply  troubled.  I  am  for  those 
Democrats  or  those  Republicans  who  will 
get  us  out  at  o\ii  trouble,  but  I  personally 

want  no  more  prosperity  of  the  kind  we 
have  today,  which  *8  baaed  on  and  built  out 
of  what?  Out  of  war.  out  of  blood,  out  of 
deflclU.  out  of  the  atlmxilated  InfUtlon  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  made  ref- 
erence, out  of  taxes,  and  out  of  debt.  I 
want  not  that  kind  of  prosperity,  and  w« 
want  an  administration.  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, to  throw  it  out  the  window  for- 
ever. Pull  the  rug  out  from  under  Korea 
and  NATO  today  and  oxir  fictitious  pros- 
perity would  crumble  and  engulf  2  million* 
of  the  Innocent  in  misery. 

Secondly.  I  do  believe  that  we  have  S 
Government  of  law.  not  of  men:  we  are  for 
that.  We  need  an  administration  whlcb 
will  obey  laws  coming  from  the  Congrv.ss. 

Thirdly,  when  we  send  young  Americans 
In  the  future  off  to  die.  let  us  give  to  them 
what  they  do  not  have  today,  a  reason  for 
death. 

Mr.  Granik.  Thank  you.  Senator  Canr. 
Ssnator  Moodt? 

Senator  Moodt.  I  woxild  like  to  say  that 
the  reason  we  have  as  much  inflation  as  we 
have  is  because  some  of  the  boys  on  your 
side  of  the  aisle  and  In  the  committee  really 
did  torpedo  that  law  to  some  extent,  but  we 
got  one  that  was  a  little  better  than  none 
at  all. 

Senator  Cain.  What  law? 

Senator  Moodt.  Antl-lnfiatlon  law. 

Secondly,  th*  Senator  says  he  does  not 
want  the  kind  of  prosperity  we  have  today. 
I  think  if  you  wUl  glance  at  corporate  proflu 
or  farm  income  or  anything,  you  will  find 
that  even  after  allowing  for  depreciation  of 
the  dollar,  even  after  adjusting,  you  wUl  find 
ther  far  above  not  only  the  dismal  levels 
of  1933  when  the  Republican  aUmlnlstratlon 
got  through  with  us  but  higher  in  terms  of 
dollars  at  that  time,  sir,  than  we  had  at  the 
peak  of  the  so-called  Republican  prosperity 
in  1929. 
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There  an  many  way*  that  tkat 
doeuneoted.    Corporate  proOt*  In  IS 
•0,400,000,000    and    tn    INl    tbejr  are   fit,. 
000,000,000. 

In  1939  they  were  mtxras  18.400.0004)00. 
F*na  income  shows  §740  average  per  farm  tn 
1999  and  91,601  per  fam  In  1909  aatf  now, 
09.001. 

Weekly  earning,  adhatod  for  the  doDar, 
097.80  tn  1999  and  999  40  In  1909  and  are  now 
904.99. 

I  am  certainly  glad  yov  Ironght  op  pros- 
perity tn  the  last  mtnule. 

Mr.  OsAinK.  I  am  terrftaly  sorry  but  ww 
cannot  go  on.  Oar  guests  liaw  been  Sena. 
tcr  Basar  Cmik.  Republican  of  Washlngtoa. 
and  Senator  Blais  Mooot,  democrat  of 
Michigan. 


TW  G«y  Skmmdui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON .  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

Df  THE  HOD8C  OT  RVRSBBrTAllfES 
Weduesdatf,  May  7»  I85Z 

Ur.  BUFFETT.    Ifr.  Speaker,  mider 

leave  to  extend  my  rennrks,  I  am  pleased 
to  Include  a  speech  by  the  esteemed  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoxt.  Mr.  Daniel  Rkd. 
Thia  speech  was  delivered  before  tho 
delcsates  to  the  gold  sUndard  conven- 
tkm  held  in  Waahineton  on  the  6tta  and 
OCh  of  May  1963. 

I  OCTBuaepd  ft  to  my  eoUea^iies  a«  a 
contrfbudon  to  thefr  undgr  standing  of 
inflation  and  related  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman  aad  lanss  bare  prMcnt  wlao 
*1trv  In  a  sound  currency  system  for  ttaa 
Dnlted  States,  it  ta  a  great  pksaaure  and  a 
graaa  hosior  to  an>eas  belore  this  body  of 
patetoate    Osasricnne    who    baUsTS    kn 


The  little  that  I  know  akout 
itenaan  was  Icaraad  waite  X  was  a  student 
at  ObewaU  DalTeratty.  Ce.  Andrew  P*^?*^ 
Whit*  tactnred  traqnantiy  at  CoraaU  XTa^ 
vevsity  and  it  waa  aay  privUeca  and  teoner 
no*  oniy  to  know  Dr.  Andrew  Dickson  waiU 
bsa  to  enjoy  the  Insptratton  of  his  lacturea, 
parttewterly  on  the  subject  of  flat 
and  ita  eflecta  osk  the  Praaaa  Oovsn 
tn  1700  and  later.  It  Is  nnriUsss  to  say  UwS 
Dr.  Wkito**  lactarea  fasdnatad  me  and 
Bs  tapllett  faith  In  the  typo  ol  w- 
currency  which  he  artTPcatsa. 
rer.  ths  teetiwes  created  in  me  s  fee* 
of  lat  mtmtj.  The  e^pertenea  al  Oersany. 
and  Prance  after  World  War  I  twr- 
nkost  convt&ctns  evidence  ef  the 
effect  of  the  at^kA  Ikms  «oM  to 
the  prtetinc  press.  I  beUsve  that  tew  mew 
have  had  a  more  profound  influence  on  the 
cwnrency  qneetton  in  this  country  than  did 
I3r.  White,  not  only  Uaroogti  the  perkia  o< 
his  lUe  tout  throagtaoot  ths  yeass  f  allowtiM 
his  death. 

I  am  sure  that  his  book  Plat  Uamtj  In- 
flatton  in  Ftanoe  haa  dene  much  to  d»> 
eeiey,  pre— 1 1  e.  and  protect  our 
faismij   system  up  to  tho  tlas 

adnanlstratlon  of  our  aflnln  f^  fi 

In  1893,  a  more  which  has  created  a  ^  . 
number  ot  serious  probteww  for  our  pwpla. 

I  wsn  receaiUy  In  Vranee  and  while  rl<tta« 
«own  cos  d  the  aveauas  X  saw  in  the  win- 
dows ct  many  ct  the  stores  slfns 

Defend   the  franc.     At   the  peesuL.    

the  franc  has  an  cschacce  valoe  at  about  940 
liancs  to  th*  iIoUm'.  These  sIcim  bro««faS 
tMcfc  TlTM  reeoUectloiM  of  the  pKrtiue  cC 
Inflation  in  Pranee  and  the  devaatatli«  ef- 
fect ot  it  during  ths  period  from  1790  o»- 
wara  even  to  tlM  present  tisM.    There 


tn  the  present  adminlstnrttea 
or  tt  who  sssk  to  make  the  j* 
believe  that  the  constant  rise  in  prices  la 
thtseowntry  Is  caoasd  not  by  our  prmant  tr- 
ndanaahlo  cmraney  but  by  war  and  other 
eanees.  The  Isssnins  at  history  sre  ignored 
«»d  price  eoBitrois  ars  tmpoaed.  notwith- 
standing the  tact  that  price  oontrois  lava 
failed  to  prcrent  tnOstloo  wticneeer  tried 
during  the  last  64100  years. 

In  Pranoe  in  1790  and  subsequent  to  tlwt 
date  ths  govenunsnt  tried  to  impoee  pen- 
altlss  to  prvrent  the  peopie  from  honrdtn^ 
their  asetallle  currency  and  to  tceoe  the  peo- 
ple to  accept  the  paper  money  at  par.  Tfaeaa 
P«"dtlee  ranged  all  the  way  from  tanprleon- 
Bwnt  in  irons  lor  30  years  to  death  toy  the 
gutUotma:  the  gulUotme  was  morcd  from 
town  to  town  and  thousands  ot  peoftle  fro^ 
all  walks  at  tUe  had  their  heads  clipped  cC 
toy  the  blade  oi  ttie  Kuillotine.  but  the  ds- 
teeterBttam  ol  tiM  currency  oonUnued. 

Now  Just  what  Is  happening  in  this  coun- 


liet  us  take  s  lock  at  a  few  llgurea. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  about  80.- 
000.000  Americans  own  iUe-liwnrance  pnllrtss. 
Inflation  has  already  reduced  the  purchasing 
P0^4»  oi  their  insiirance  by  930,000,000.000. 

Millions  of  elderly  people  in  our  country 
are  living  on  pensions  and  annuities  in  the 
sunset  of  life.  Tlie  purchasing  power  of 
theea  pensions  and  annuities  has  already 
been  reduced  60  percent  as  a  result  of  in- 
flation. 

There  are  83,000.000  people  on  the  social- 
security  rolls  and  whatever  they  may  expect 
to  get  as  beneOclarles  under  old-age  and 
surrtrorB  fnsrirance  win  be  cut  by  far  more 
than  50  percent  tf  oar  present  currency  sys- 
tem conttnuee.  It  wHl  not  support  them  tn 
ttielr  old  age. 

The  Income  from  coDegr  ewkrwrnentg  has 
been  ent  in  half.  and.  fmthermore.  the 
source  of  endowments  Is  drytng  tip  under 
Inflation. 

Ctiuiiliee'  tneome  and  contrfbutlom  to 
efiarttlee  are  drying  up  nnder  inflation. 

▼etenirts'  penskme  am  redweed  by  half  ae 
a  result  ot  Inflatton. 

The  Red  Cross  1ms  come  to  Cbngrass  and 
ai*id  fm  legislation  to  enable  tt  to  hare  the 
bencfR  of  tlie  income  from  1  day  of  bam- 
ball  and  other  major  sports. 

'"•us  we  see  luAstlOB  sapptng  the  pur- 
chastBg  power  of  the  benefactloBe  received 
by  tthie  great  humanitarian  oiganimtlow  of 

An  irredeemable  emreBcy  system  Is  ae 
ruthless  In  tts  (devastating  effects  as  ttie  tn- 
▼eekm  of  an  army.  Sued  a  cunemy  eren- 
tuaRy  widei  lulues  and  often  desttoye  the 
institutions  ImUt  up  by  etrtllsatfon. 

We  know,  too.  that  those  wl»o  liold  9196,- 
000,000,900  tn  United  0tstee  Ootei  iiment 
boixls  haiw  already  eeen  tlie  purchasing 
pew«r  or  thase  bonds  reduced  by  900.000.- 
990.090. 

Moteovsr,  Mstory  stiows  tttat  tt  streets  the 
aeorale  and  leads  to  the  paupeif  tlow  of  the 
thrifty  people  as  wcB  m  to  ooifoption  of 
oAeials  in  Oovermnent.  This  intlstlon  go- 
ing on  under  o«Hr  present  cufrency  system 
is  taiSdlons.  History  should  warn  tlje  pres- 
ent generation  of  the  baneful  effects  of  an 


It  reodnds  me  of  the  rowboat  fun  of  yoong 
people  unfamiliar  wtth  the  Wl^aia  Rtver 
who  decided  tt  would  be  pteasant  to  ride 
wtth  the  current  without  any  exertion  on 
their  part  in  propelltng  the  boat.  Frery- 
thlng  seciucd  calm  and  delightful.  They 
had  been  slug  lug  and  drlnktng  and  having  a 
wonderful  time  otoflvlons  to  tlie  fact  that 
tbejr  were  drifting  farther  aH  the  ttme.  A 
shout  from  tlie  riiore.  "Ship  tikPf."  caived 
them  to  cry  out  "What  is  itr*  And  tho 
on  on  the  skore  ftomniar  with  the  cmrsBS 
ths  rtesr  and  Ua  dsngws  aiiwlsd  back 
jads  as*  bslow.**  Farther  down  tlw 
Hver  a  sarrnrt  wansing  came  from  a  persoa 
horw  who  eaUad  out  to 


Agam  the 
"What  is  ttr*  The 
to  them,  "Ttka 

vamlafi  went  unheeded.  Soon  they 
in  tha  diatanre  ttw  woiXiiks  raptds.  They 
_  the  dkcve  at  a  tsrrtac  rate  of 
They  grahbod  tlie  oars  aikd  pulled 
My  for  the  shoes  tout  it  wm  too  lata. 
Tliey  were  awept  over  the  rapids  »rii\  uexa 
lost.  Lost  becanae  they  iifiwsd  to  listen  to 
the  repeated  warnings  of  those  wi»o  knew  ths 
danger  of  the  swift  current  of  the  rapids 
todow. 

Tlic  people  of  this  country  who  have  la- 
borad  and  sooglit  security  m  all  the  wa|a 
that  I  have  outlined  have  been  drifting  along 
pleasantly  oa  tha  mending  program  en- 
couraged by  an  unsound  ciurency,  obliviotu 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  approaching  the 
rapids  of  destmctton  under  an  irredeem- 
able currency. 

I  want  you  people  to  know  that  the  bUl 
H.  R.  6470,  which  I  introduced  on  February 
6.  XOSa.  was  simply  a  copy  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  tile  mghtieth  Coaigrcas  toy  Hon. 
HowAKo  H.  Btxnxn,.  of  Nebraska.  When  lis 
was  defeated  for  reelection  to  the  Elghty-flrst 
Congress  I  knew  that  the  torch  ought  to  be 
carried  by  someone  to  keep  this  issue  before 
tlie  p>eople  of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  Iiope  of  stteceee  of  getting  this 
bin  out  of  ooeunntec  and  adopeed  toy  tha 
CoBgrem  tmtll  ssfBcient  sentimeBt  hu  been 
aroused  on  tlw  part  of  the  pnbUe  to  see  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  to  Insure  and  preserve  thetr 
security. 

The  Odta  Standard  League  Is  doing  a  fine 

ork.  I  todleve  it  is  sroaiii^  strot«  ssnti- 
■sent  ta  favor  at  the  tofO.  H.  R.  6470. 

Toa  aitaueates  of  a  sound  currency  no 
doTilrt  realise  tint  you  face  the  same  spurloaa 
arguments  that  were  hurled  against  tboaa 
trtK>  sought  to  save  Prance  in  170B  and  1790 
from  a  paper-nKiciey  detoauelL 

Marfbeau,  idol  of  his  counuymeu  and  osie 
Of  the  ablest  statestBen  of  that  period  of 
history,  laimebed  s  devastating  IndlctmeBf 
against  irredeemable  currency,  such  as  *^ 
nursery  of  tyranny,  cuiiuptlou.  a  veritabiB 
debauch  in  denrtura." 

He  had  called  the  propoRd  Issue  of  as- 
stgnats  backed  by  tlie  conflsested  cburch 
property  of  an  Phmce  as  ''a  loan  to  an 
armed  robber."  and  further  said  of  it:  "Those 
infamous  words,  'paper  money,*  ought  to  bo 
banished  ftom  our  languaee." 

Maribeau.  however,  finally  yielded  to  the 
cry  of  the  spendthrifts,  the  corrupted  oO.- 
dals,  ana  ths  gamblers  for  the  issue  of  mora 
and  more  irredeemable  paper  money.  "Hia 
peo(>le  took  up  the  cry  for  more  Issues  of 
It,  believing  that  It  would  prove  a  panacs* 
for  their  distress. 

I  believe  that  our  <|ttiGk  recovery  aftea 
World  War  I  was  greatly  ai<ted  by  ths  fact 
that  we  imd  a  aoid  stanrtard  cuzrency.  Them 
was  at  tliat  time  an  attaa^x  to  Vssua  papea 
money;  irredeemaUs  money,  to  pay  tlie  sol- 
diers' bonus,  but  this  proposad  fraud  «gfl^rtt 
the  veterans  did  not  prevalL  Latex  they  re- 
ceived thair  money  In  a  sound  currency. 

It  was  under  a  sound  currency,  foUowInc 
World  War  Z,  that  tasaa  were  reduced  four 
tiBMs  in  IC  years,  tha  budget  balanced,  and 
91.000,0004100  paid  on  ths  national  debt  sach 
year  for  10  years. 

I  doubt  if  any  informed  person  wlU  deny 
that  during  the  OMstury  1830  to  laao  the 
Nat  tonal  Government  of  the  United  States 
estaMlsheo  and  nwintalned  tha  moat  sound 
and  effective  moBetasy  cunancy  and  fiscal 
policies  found  at  any  ttssa  la  the  history  of 
our  nation  or  any  other  nation. 

It  waa  during  tJods  parted  the  goki  stand- 
ard   was  developed  and   swtostantlslty 
Xcctad  and  wonld  and  i*ioum  kw 
over  what  was  done  in  199»  it.    I  am 
vlncad  that  one  of  the  flrst  al^ps  wmcft 

ahoBld  be  taken  in  order  to 

tranquliilty.  sound  proapcrtty. 
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will  be  accompUshed  only  by  the  reestabllsZi- 
ment  of  a  monetary  and  currency  system 
baaed  upon  long-establlabed  monetary  bases. 
I  believe  also  tfaat  tf  tbe  Ualted  States  were 
to  take  tbls  step  all  the  major  nations  of 
the  world  would  soon  follow  this  precedent. 
Until  the  major  nations  of  the  world  have 
such  a  precedent  to  foUow.  they  will  not  re- 
store sound  economic  policies  In  the  realm 
of  money,  ciurency,  banjclng.  and  related 
Institutions. 

International  exchanges  could  then  prO'* 
eeed  on  a  sound  basis  without  the  setting 
up  of  a  world  parliament,-  as  the  soft-money 
advocates  suggest,  to  achieve  the  same  end. 


Domidfiary  Care  for  Paraplefkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAaSACHtrSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoko,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  and  letter: 

^rricx  ^tatouAinvM.  Vetbuns'  AsxnrmsA- 
noN  Hospital.   Hinxs.  III. 

BOMJCZUaaT  CAU  fob  PAaAFLCCICS 

Central  office  letter  dated  April  8,  1952. 
ftom  Chief  Medical  Director  to  managers,  VA 
centers  with  domiciliary  and  hospital  activ- 
ities. Is  quoted  below  for  your  Information, 
guidance,  and  compliance: 

"It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
•re  about  150  paraplegics  who  are  continu- 
ing to  occupy  beds  on  the  services  of  the 
presently  established  paraplegU  centers,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  these  patients  have  at- 
tained the  maximal  degree  of  benefit  from 
their  hospitalization.  As  you  know,  these 
centers  which  are  located  at  the  VA  hoepitala 
in  Pramlngham,  Mass.;  Richmond,  Va.; 
Bronx.  N.  T.;  Memphis  (Kennedy).  Tenn.; 
Bines,  111.:  and  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  were  orig- 
inally established  because  of  the  recognized 
need  for  certain  specialized  facilities  In  or- 
der to  provide  adequate  treatment  for  th« 
•everely  disabled  Individuals. 

"In  view  of  the  extremely  urgent  bed  re- 
quirements, engendered  by  the  Korean  ac- 
tion in  particular,  it  appears  that  a  critical 
review  of  the  situation  Is  Immediately  indi- 
cated if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsibility  to 
those  more  acute  paraplegics  who  are  in 
desperate  need  of  the  specific  therapeutic 
procedures  now  available  solely  at  the  above- 
mentioned  centers. 

"At  a  recent  conference  held  In  central  of- 
ace  with  the  chiefs  of  paraplegia  serrices 
trom  the  centers.  It  was  the  consensois  of  the 
group  that  many  of  the  paraplegics  who  no 
longer  require  hospital  treatment  could  weU 
be  handled  with  Uttle  diiBculty  at  existing 
domiciliary  centers  which  are  associated 
with  hospital  facilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  informed  that  a  number  of  paraplegics 
have  already  been  admitted  to  certain  of  our 
domiciliary  centers,  proving  the  feasibility 
of  this  concept. 

"Recognizing  that  paraplegics  are  essen- 
tially wheel-chair  cases,  the  only  other  re- 
quirements would  be  the  availability  of  lim- 
ited attendant  assistance  for  their  toilet  and 
other  dally  needs  and  planned  observation  to 
guard  against  the  occurrence  of  decubltl  or 
other  complications  peculiar  to  these  disabil- 
ities. Such  observations  could  readily  be  de- 
veloped by  your  medical  staff  with  the  coop- 
eration of  attendants  and  other  personnel. 
Physical  medicine  and  other  rehabilitative 
znrasures  could  be  made  available  from  exist- 
ing hoapital  facilities  within  the  domiciliary 


center  in  order  to  provide  opportunities  and 
stimulate  motivation  for  Tn*Ttm»^  rehabili- 
tation. 

"WhUe  It  may  be  that  an  undetermined 
number  of  those  paraplegics  who  are  now  or 
who  may  become  eligible  for  domiciliary  car* 
will  chooee  to  accept  discharge  to  their 
homes  rather  than  transfer  to  a  domiciliary 
center,  we  must  be  prepared  to  effect  dis- 
position prompUy  following  indication  by 
the  patient  of  his  preference.  This  is  most 
Important  if  we  are  not  to  fail  In  our  pur- 
pose to  make  urgently  needed  hospital  beds 
In  tfils  category  available  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"It  is  therefore  requested  that  upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  from  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  centers  for  the  transfer  of  a 
paraplegic  veteran  for  domiciliary  care,  ex- 
peditious action  be  taken  by  your  station  to 
accept  this  veteran,  and.  if  feasible,  to  com- 
plete arrangements  for  such  transfo'  within 
30  days. 

"It  Is  oxir  desire  to  implement  this  policy 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  your  fuU 
cooperation    in   successfully   accomplishing 
our  purpose  will  l>e  greatly  appreciated." 
K.  A.  Cabbou..  U.  D.. 

Manager, 

Pabaltzxd  VrnotANS 

ASSOCIATIOIC  OF  VlKOINIA. 

Richmojul,  Va.,  May  6,  1932. 
Oen.  Cabl  R.  Obat, 

Adminlatrator,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAX  OxNzxAL  Giat:  The  board  Of  direc- 
tors, Virginia  Chapter.  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America,  has  been  instructed  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  its  members  at  a  specUl  meet- 
ing called  on  April  28,  1952,  to  make  the 
chapter's  views  completely  known  on  the 
problem  of  domlcllary  care  for  paraplegias. 
The  whole  problem  has  arisen  anew  in  view 
of  a  letter  dated  April  8.  1952,  Issued  from 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  all  hospital 
managers  instructing  them  that  "mazimiun 
hospital  benefit"  paraplegic  patienu  must  be 
discharged  to  existing  domlcUiaries  "in  view 
of  the  extremely  urgent  bed  requlremenU 
engendered  by  tlie  Korean  action  in  nar- 
ticular."  *^ 

The  board  feels  that  iiMOfar  u  this  alleged 
bed    shcM-tage    concerns    McOuire    Veterans 
Hospital,    tlie    apparent    shortage    U    man- 
made.    Pbr  at  present,  as  the  hospital  man- 
ager of  McOuire  did  back  In  1947,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  allotted  a  mere   172  beds 
tor  the  paraplegic  section.    Tills,  in  the  faoa 
of  the  marked  Increase  in  the  veteran  para- 
plegic census  over  the  last  ft  years.     This 
small  figure  Is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  264 
beds  aUowed  to  medicine,  and  the  268  beds 
given  to  the  surgical  service.     At  the  time 
this  letter  is  written  it  U  very  significant 
that  over  100  vacant  beds  exist  in  the  two 
sections    mentioned    above.     And   yet.    the 
paraplegic  section  has  a  waiting  list.    In  thm 
hospital  as  a  whole,  as  of  AprU  80,  1962.  123 
vacant  beds  are  found  at  McOuire.    Thus  our 
contention  that  the  bed  shortage  at  McOuire 
la  man-made.  Is  self-evident  In  the  face  of 
the  actual  facts. 

In  addition,  the  chapter  feels  that  the  term 
"maximum  hospital  benefit"  can't  truly  b« 
applied  to  paraplegic  patients.  At  most,  the 
term,  when  applied  to  paraplegias,  can  be 
used  only  in  a  relative  sense.  Under  what 
conceivable  conditions  can  a  man  who  has 
lost  the  use  of  bladder,  bowels,  and  legs  be 
well  enough  for  compulsory  discharge  except 
under  the  most  ideal  of  conditions  at  home? 
For  even  one  who  Is  "well "  stlU  has  bladder 
and  bowel  difficulties  that  are  actually  « 
major  everyday  problem.  The  nature  of  the 
injury  is  such  that  requires  almost  24  hours 
a  day  vigilance  and  care.  Por  example,  tha 
pressure  sore  that  today  U  barely  skin  deep 
can  within  a  few  days  become  a  problem  of 
major  proportions.   Periodic  O.  U.  "nareups" 


•re  tb«  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Wa 
have  been  told  repeatedly  it  is  advisable  for 
the  paraplegias  to  keep  as  active  m  physical 
medicine  as  possible.  The  domiciiiarie% 
nothing  but  old  or  destitute  soldiers'  homes, 
are  positively  and  definitely  not  equipped 
nor  staffed  to  give  what  amounts  to  the  nec- 
essary preventative  medlcme  that  mtist  be 
administered  to  keep  the  so-called  weU 
paraplegics  weU.  Is  the  VA  really  serious 
when  it  Is  attempting  to  force  paraplegics 
into  domlclllarles  (1)  which  are  located  in 
hilly  terrain,  making  wheelcliair  living  al- 
most impossible  (2)  where  the  buildings  are 
not  connected,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  out- 
side in  any  kind  of  bad  weather  to  get  to 
another  building  (3)  where  an  outside  Job 
is  against  regulations  (and  thus  a  death 
blow  to  rehabllltaUon)  (4)  where  O.  U. 
rounds  by  the  doctor  are  twice  a  week,  or 
else  he  can  go  to  the  hospital  annex  (objec- 
tion 2  above)  (S)  where  there  are  no  bars 
in  the  bath  room,  over  stools,  tubs,  or  beds 
(6)  where  linen  Is  changed  once  a  week  (7) 
where  entrance  into  most  bxiildlngs  la  denied 
because  of  lack  of  ramps  (8)  where  sick  call 
and  medications  are  in  the  morning  only 
and  (9)  finally,  but  most  Important,  where 
attendants  are  members  of  the  home  who 
live  there,  and  are  paid  fifty-five  dollars 
($55.00)  a  month  for  working. 

We  feel.  General,  that  you  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  us  in  this  problem  when  you 
said  in  a  letter  to  Bernard  Shufelt,  KzecutiTt 
Director.  National  Paraplegia  Poiudation, 
dated  March  7.  1951,  Uiat  "The  suggestion 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  domlcU- 
iaries for  paraplegic  patients  apart  from  para- 
plegia centers  presents  serious  problems  as 
to  medical  care.  It  is  the  considered  opinion 
of  our  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
with  which  I  fully  concur,  that  the  par- 
aplegic patient  deeerves  the  best  of  hospital 
oare  untU  he  is  sufficiently  retutbiUtated  to 
live  outside  an  institutional  environment. 
Since  the  Veterans'  Administration  wUl  not 
consent  to  anything  leas  than  the  best  emn 
tor  these  veteran  patienU.  it  Is  felt  that 
domlcUary  membenhlp  would  not  assure 
them  the  type  of  care  their  condition  war- 
rants and  which  the  people  ot  this  country 
want  them  to  have." 

However,  even  assuming  a  paraplegle  can 
physically  reach  maximum  hospltaliaation. 
the  Board  feels  that  a  factor  in  determining 
IC.    H.    B.    must   of    necessity    Include    the 
means  to  earn  a  Uvellhood.    The  Board  feela 
that  from  a  rehabilitation   standpoint   (at 
IfCGuire),  the  VA  has  failed  miserably  in 
meeting  this  ever-present  problem.    We  firm- 
ly   believe    that    the    V.    R.    and    K.    section 
doesnt  liave  the   power  It  should  have  to 
cope  with  tills  problem.     Purtiiermore,  the 
Board  Is  not  at  all  too  sure  that  the  leader- 
ahlp  has  the  interest  it  should  have.    An  at- 
titude, ttiat  seems  to  exist  at  McGulre,  tliat 
the  paUent  must  seek  out  the  employer  in 
order  to  receive  aid  In  getting  a  Job.  seems 
absurd   and   rldlculoua.     Our  contention   is 
that  the  leaders  in  V.  R  and  S.  must  ear- 
nestly and  energetically  seek  out  the  patients 
and  attempt  to  stimulate  interest  In  seeking 
employment.    (We  want  to  make  It  clear  ttiat 
this  refers  in  no  way  on  the  persons  in  V.  R. 
and  B.  who  carry  out  piirely  minUtertal  du- 
ties, but  on  the  actual  planners  and  guiding 
forces.)     Furthermore,  the  V.  R.  and  K.  offi- 
cers must  be  given  the  right  to  contact  pros- 
pective employers  and  rehabUltate  society  (so 
to  speak)  toward  accepting  paraplegics  who, 
with  thehr  physical  compllcaUons  and  limita- 
tions can  never  expect  to  work  a  consistent 
nui-time  Job.    The  problem  here  is  to  con- 
vince employers  that  It  can  t>e  profitable  to 
hire  them  on  a  part-time  basis.    For  example, 
with  the  proper  leg  work  on  the  part  of  an 
Interested  offlclal,  we  feel  he  might  arrange  a 
situation  where  two  paraplegics  would  hold 
down    one  Job    (each   working   part   time). 
Needless   to  say,   the   fadUUes    to   Institute 
•uch  a  program  won't  be  found  in  domlclli- 
aries  inhabited  in  the  main  by  old  soldiers. 
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Thus,  discharge  ot  so-called  If.  H.  B.'s  with- 
out having  had  the  benefit  of  a  bread-and- 
butter  program  would  be  an  admission  It  has 
faUed  In  lu  rehabUltatlon  efforts. 

For  the  present,  the  Board  feels  that  the 
proper  solution  to  the  problem  confronting 
the  VA  should  call  for  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  beds  allotted  para- 
plegic secUons.  plxis  the  institution  of  a 
practical  rehabilitation  program.  ITie  Board 
feels  if  It  did  the  above  two  things,  the 
present  problem  would  vanish  in  thin  air. 

In  the  future,  this  chapter  is,  and  lias 
been,  on  record  for  tlie  construction  of  domi- 
ciliary wings  within  the  confines  of  the  pres- 
ent centers  where  proper  preventative  care 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  but  a 
certainty. 

I  would  also  like  the  opportunity  to  see 
fou  in  person  at  your  earliest  convenience 
to  answer  any  questions  that  might  occtir 
to  Fou  after  reading  tills  letter. 
•  f      Blnoerely, 
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For  Board.  P.  V.  A.,  Virginia  Chapter. 


^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I       HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

V-  or  uauMiim 

W  TRK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRJE8ENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  May  6. 1952 
li(r.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude two  arUdtt  from  the  May  Issue  of 
the  Progresslvr  Parmer  describing  the 
splendid  work  being  done  at  the  Delta 
Branch  Experiment  Station,  Stoneville. 
Miss.: 

Ko  PLoworo,  No  Hfwnta 
(By  W.  C.  Lassetter) 
The  batUe  with  the  grasMs  goes  deter- 
minedly on.    Last  season  most  of  the  fighting 
was  done  with  power -drawn  cultivators  and 
hand-drawn  hoea.    It  was  a  cosUy  Job. 

But  even  last  year  there  were  farmars  who 
sought  to  find  if  tliey  eould  stack  their  hoes 
in  the  siMd  and  get  eontrol  of  grass  and 
weeds  with  more  easily  appUed  ohemicals, 
»00  acres  here.  260  tbett,  smaU  patches  here 
and  there. 

But  research  has  been  leading  the  way. 
And  now  2  years  in  a  row  research  workers 
at  Um  Mississippi  KxperUnent  Statton 
(USD A  cooperating)  have  oome  up  with  some 
startling  rasulta.  In  1960  they  tried  one-half 
acre  of  cotton  without  plow  or  hoe  after 
cotton  was  planted.  They  controlled  grass 
and  weeds  with  $19.45  worth  of  ciMsnicals 
per  acre.  Yieid  was  3,760  pounds  seed  cotton 
per  acre. 

With  tongue  in  dieek.  the  reeearch  men 
kept  quiet.  Research  men  are  always  reluc- 
tant to  do  much  talking  about  resulU  baaed 
on  one  season's  work.  Iliey  waited  to  try 
again  in  1961.  Now  tlaey  are  talking.  For 
1961.  with  lu  bad  season,  tirought  Just  as 
startling  results  as  did  1950. 

This  time  they  tried  it  on  1  acre.  The  soil 
was  a  sandy  loam  on  the  station  farm  at 
SUte  CoUege.  FerUlieer  was  appUed  at  the 
rate  of  800  pounds  6-10-6  and  100  pounds 
ammonium  nitrate.  Land  was  then  disked 
to  a  depth  of  Q  or  8  inches  and  dragged  flat 
and  smooth.  Coker  100  WUt  cotton  was 
hill -dropped,  four  to  six  seeds  in  hlUs  10 
Inches  apart  and  In  28-lnch  rows.  TVelve 
pounds  dlnltro  preemergcnce  chemical  was 
sprayed  broadcast. 

On  June  11  and  again  on  Jtme  29  this  cot- 
ton was  spot  oiled  with  a  special  berblcldal 
otl.  Por  this,  band  e<iulpment  was  used. 
This  could  have  been  omitted,  say  the  re- 
Bsaroh  matt,  because  almost  do  weeds  had 


shown  \ip.  Insecticides  for  controUing  the 
boll  weevil  and  other  cotton  Insecu  were 
applied  sU  times. 

Band-picked  on  October  1,  the  plot  made 
at  the  rata  of  2,792  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre.  In  our  language,  that  was  two 
bales  to  the  acre  without  a  hoe.  and  without 
atleking  a  plow  in  the  ground  after  cotton 
was  planted. 

Another  patch,  fonr-tenths  acre,  planted  on 
May  27,  was  given  the  same  treatment  except 
for  a  different  variety.  Here  again,  with  no 
plowing  and  no  lioeiBg,  yield  was  at  the  rete 
of  2.476  poimds  seed  cotton  per  acre.  Ooet 
of  chemicals  In  both  of  these  1961  tests  was 
IS8.S0  per  acre. 

Now  don't  go  hog  wild  on  this  tiling. 
These  tests  are  most  encouraging,  but  they 
must  be  given  a  thorough  trial  on  other  soil 
types.  "We  are  not  ready  to  recommend 
this  procedure  yet,"  says  V.  C.  Harris,  who 
conducted  the  work.  In  our  opinion,  though, 
results  are  conclusive  enough  to  Justify  trial 
on  small  areas  by  growers  who  are  interested. 

For  detailed  instructions  on  how  to  use 
chemicals  In  control  of  weeds  and  grass  In 
cotton,  write  to  MlssUslppl  Experiment  Sta- 
Uon  at  State  OoUege  or  at  Stoneville. 

Beacow  Light  xm  trb  MoBmaim  Dolt* 


(ByFred  J.  Hurst) 
The  Mississippi  Delta  has  seen  major  farm 
population,  farm  organisation,  operation, 
and  management  changes  in  recent  yeara. 
Parm  population  has  declined  drastically. 
There  lias  been  a  veriuble  migration  of  Negro 
tenant  families  to  northern  industrial  cities. 
The  long  rows  at  Negro  cabins,  once  char- 
acteristic of  delta  planutlons,  are  almost 
gons. 

Huge  mule  and  hay  barns  have  been 
largely  replaced  by  modern  machine  aheda 
and  filling  staUons.  Pleets  of  tractors,  with 
their  varied  complements  of  machines  from 
piantere  and  cultivators  to  grain  combines 
and  mechanical  cotton  plckere  are  earmarks 
of  the  new  agriculture.  Green  pastures 
flourUh  and  fine  cattle  grass  where  cotton 
once  grew. 

The  shift  from  simple  cotton  farming,  with 
hand  and  mule  operations,  to  vastly  more 
complex  systems  of  scientific  land  use, 
mechaniaatlcm.  flame  cultivation,  chemical 
weed  control,  pasture  building,  and  livestock 
production,  calls  for  greater  tectinlcal  know- 
how,  more  management,  and  greater  me- 
chanical skills. 

Providing  the  technical  know-how  in  tMs 
new  agrlcultiire  is  the  Delta  Branch  Xx- 
periment  Station,  which  for  many  ysara  has 
been  Uie  guiding  star  of  Delto  plantera. 
This  staUon  haa  helped  to  determine  tlie 
best  ootton  varieties,  pointed  the  way  to 
mere  proatable  use  of  fertUlsen,  blazed  the 
way  In  mechanization  and  flame  cultivation, 
and  pioneered  In  cotton-Insect  control. 

The  Delta  used  to  grow  more  than  100 
different  varieties  of  cotton.  Last  year  more 
than  95  percent  of  Delta  cotton  acreage  was 
planted  to  less  than  10  varieties.  Pour  have 
been  developed  »>y  nearby  Delta  cotton 
breeders. 

J.  B.  Dick,  in  charge  of  variety  work,  says 
the  statton  has  tested  hundreds  at  varieties 
and  strains  to  find  those  best  adapted  to 
Delta  conditions  and  which  give  highest 
yields  and  largest  money  returns  per  acre. 
He  reports  that  in  1961  moat  of  the  Delta 
acreage  was  planted  to  the  foUowlng  varie- 
ties and  strains:  Bobshaw,  Coker  100  strains, 
Deltapinc  IS,  DPL  Fox,  Delfoe  strains.  Stone- 
ville 2B.  and  Empire. 

Best  planting  date  rangea  from  April  10 
in  the  south  Delta  to  May  1  in  Um  extreme 
northern  section,  provided  soil  is  warm  and 
in  good  condition.  Many  planters  ■  have 
found  It  profitable  to  plant  earlier  tnan 
these  dates  dvirtng  favorable  years.  Where 
planting  is  delayed  beyond  these  dates,  yields 
are  reduced  by  150  to  200  pounds  per  acre. 


The  Delta  station,  in  cooperetlon  with 
trmted  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  made  amazing  advances  in  controlling 
ootton  insects.  When  the  station  started 
this  work  in  1934,  calcium  arsenate  was  the 
only  material  available  for  control  of  boll 
weevils.  NicoUne  sulphate  waa  the  only 
remedy  for  control  ot  plant  lice.  Tlie  new 
organic  insecticides,  developed  during  the 
past  few  yeare.  have  many  advantages  over 
the  old  polaons.  They  can  be  used  in  either 
Uquld  or  dust  form.  Mucb  smaller  quan- 
tities are  required.  Ckiet  of  early  appUca- 
tlons  for  control  of  thrlps  has  been  reduced 
to  as  little  as  30  cents  an  acre.  This  is 
where  the  insecticide  is  used  as  a  spray  and 
applied  at  the  same  time  cotton  is  culti- 
vated. 

tt.  E.  W.  Dunnam,  entomologist.  ekpUins 
that  aU  organic  insecUcldes  used  for  boll 
weevU  control  are  compaUble  and  can  be 
mixed,  if  necessary,  to  ctmtrol  plant  Uce, 
bollwonns.  and  other  Insects.  All  organic  in- 
secticides effective  against  boU  weevU  are 
highly  effective  against  sucking  insecto  such 
as  tlM  rapid  plant  bugs,  cotton  fleahtmper. 
and  lygus  bugs.  -w-.—,,,^  , 

Such  organic  Insecticides  as  aldrln,  dlel- 
drin,  gamma  BHC.  and  heptachlor  are  aU 
very  effective  says  Dr.  Dunnam,  in  destroying 
weevil  grubs  in  squares  on  the  groun«  The 
adult  weevil  is  paralysed  as  it  emerges  from 
the  old  square,  he  explains.  It  cannot  walk 
and  therefore  cannot  Infest  the  cotton. 

There  is  no  significant  difference  in  ttiese 
poisonE  for  weevU  control  U  used  as  recom- 
mended. 

StaUon  tests  show  the  value  of  poisoning 
cotton  eftrly  and  on  a  community-wide  baais 
When  poisons  were  applied  early,  boll 
weevils  were  less  difficult  to  control,  less  la- 
secUcide  was  required,  and  coat  of  anpiiod- 
tlon  was  lowered.  ^^ 

The  larger  the  acreage  treated  and  the 
smaller  ttie  percentage  of  total  area  left  un- 
treated in  tlie  community,  the  more  effective 
was  control. 

The  sUtlon  reports  Uiat  in  fields  wliere 
control  measures  were  begun  early,  an  aver- 
age of  two'  appUcaUona  waa  made  agatnat 
thrlps.  four  against  emerging  boll  weerila, 
and  4.6  against  late-developing  or  migratory 
wwviis  at  an  average  cost  of  »ii. 04  per  acre. 
A^eef  yield  of  lint  cotton  was  6i3  pounds 
per  acre. 

Pleids  not  treated  early  required  11  late  u>- 
pUcations.  average  yieid  was  445  pounds  per 
acre,  and  average  cost  was  $19.80  per  acre. 

Dieldrin.  toxaphene,  aldrln.  DDT,  and  gam- 
ma benaene  hexachlorlde  gave  excellent  con- 
trol of  tlirips  when  applied  as  soon  as  first 
two  leaves  of  cotton  were  farmed. 

Cotton  aphids  did  not  develop  in  damaging 
numben  after  use  of  any  of  the  organic  dusts 
or  sprays  recommended  for  control  of  boll 
weevil. 

A  large  number  ot  ocganSe  lasectleldes  gave 
practically  the  same  degree  of  boU  weevil 
control,  either  as  dusts  or  sprays,  when  equal 
amounts  of  toxicants  were  appUed  per  acre. 
Sprays,  however,  were  applied  throughout  the 
day.  wliereas  dusts  were  applied  only  under 
very  favorable  conditions. 

Sprays  applied  by  airplane  at  the  rete  of 
1  gallon  per  acre  gave  good  control  of  ootton 
Insects  throughout  the  season. 

Two  to  foiir  appllcatltons  of  toxaphene 
emulsion,  applied  with  cultlvattv-mounted 
spray  equipment  to  cotton  before  it  began 
fruiting,  increased  yield  of  seed  cotton  by 
140  pounds  per  acre  over  yield  of  untreated 
cotton  when  late-eeason  contrcd  measures 
were  used  in  all  fields. 

In  fertilizing  cotton,  the  station  recom- 
mends 60  to  75  pounds  nitrogen  per  acre 
on  sandy  soils  and  90  to  100  pounds  nitro- 
gen on  cla>  soils.  All  of  the  nitrogen  sliouid 
be  applied  before  planting  except  on  ex- 
tremely sandy  soil. 

The  station  warns  farmers  who  may  make 
heavy   applications   of   nitrogen   that  thej 
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must  consider  other  Important  production 
factors,  such  as  control  of  Insects,  proper 
cultlyatlou,  etc. 

The  Delta  station  has  pioneered  In  devel- 
oping more  efficient  machinery  xised  In  cot- 
ton production.  Station  engineers  and  en- 
tomologists developed  a  combination  duster- 
sprayer  capable  of  appl]rlng  either  dusts  or 
low  rates  of  liquids  In  effective  Insect  con- 
trol. Insecticides  were  applied  with  It  at 
rates  as  low  as  seven-tenths  gallon  per  acre, 
with  good  results.  Adjiutments  were  made 
so  machine  could  be  used  to  dust  or  spray 
large  cotton  without  damage.  Engineers 
have  developed  dusting  equipment  that  Is 
simple  to  operate,  lasts  longer,  and  does 
a  better  Job. 

W.  E.  Meeks,  engineer,  says  that  probably 
the  most  valuable  contribution  to  Insecti- 
cide application  was  development  of  a  cvil- 
tlvator  spray  ilg  that  enables  the  operator 
to  apply  liquid  Insecticides  and  cultivate 
cotton  at  the  same  time.  This  machine  uses 
one.  two.  or  three  nozzles  per  row,  depend- 
ing on  size  of  cotton. 

Meeks  reports  that  many  farmers  are  pur- 
chasing or  building  this  rig  for  use  in  con- 
trol of  early  pests,  such  as  -utwornis  and 
thrlps,  as  well  as  for  early-  and  mid-season 
boll-weevil  control. 

These  Improvements  have  reduced  cost  of 
■pray  equipment  and  cost  of  application 
and  at  the  same  time  Increasing  coverage. 
Other  contributions  to  needed  cotton 
equipment  Include  development  of  a  flat- 
type  burner  that  uses  a  regular  spray  nozzle 
and  which  produces  a  short,  broad  flame  that 
tends  to  flow  rather  than  bounce  when 
Striking  the  ground,  greatly  Increasing  ef- 
fectiveness of  flame  cultlve.tlon  while  re- 
ducing danger  of  damage  to  growing  cotton 
)>ants.  This  equipment  requires  little  at- 
tention In  the  field  after  setting  and  can 
be  operated  at  higher  speed. 

Power-driven  stalk  cutters  have  been  Im- 
proved in  cooperation  with  manufacttu-ers 
to  give  better  trash  distribution,  greater  dur- 
ability, and  machine  efficiency. 

Studies  made  by  the  station  of  compara- 
tlTe  costs  of  work  stock  and  tractors  show 
that  on  farms  of  30  acres  and  -nore.  tractors 
are  cheaper  than  mviles. 

A  medium  tractor  can  replace  about  6 
mules,  and  a  large  tractor  can  replace  at 
least  10  mules.  Cost  of  operating  a  medium 
tractor  amounted  to  $6.87.  and  a  large  trac- 
tor, 97.04  per  10-hour  day.  Mule  cost 
amounted  to  91.82  per  10-hour  day. 

The  station  reports  that  on  farms  having 
80  acres  of  cropland,  two  mules  are  cheaper 
than  a  medium  tractor,  provided  labor  Is 
not  charged  as  a  cost  of  iwoductlon.  If 
labor  Is  charged,  the  tractor  becomes  a 
cheai}er  source  of  power.  On  farms  having, 
60  acres  of  cropland,  tractors  are  cheaper' 
than  mules,  regardless  of  how  labor  Is  han- 
dled: and  the  large  tractor  Is  cheaper  than 
the  medium  tractor. 

The  station  warns,  however,  that  these 
findings  do  not  mean  that  unqualified  rec- 
ommendations can  be  made  that  tractors  re- 
place mules  on  these  units,  because  this 
study  examined  the  situation  solely  from  a 
cost  standpoint. 

Soybean  production  Is  expanding  rapidly 
on  the  Delta.  This  crop  does  extremely  well 
on  heavy  clay  soils.  Ordinarily  no  fertilizer 
Is  required.  Soybeans  can  be  largely  mech- 
anized and  a  large  acreage  handled  with  a 
mlnlmiun  of  labor.  Biggest  problem  In 
achieving  the  potentialities  of  soybean  pro- 
c'uctlon  Is  the  tendency  of  planters  to  ne- 
glect cultivation  of  soybeans  when  they  com- 
pete with  cotton. 

Soybeans  need  plenty  of  moisture  during 
the  critical  fruiting  period.  The  stetlon's 
plant  breeders  are  working  on  development 
of  an  earlier-maturing  variety  to  supple- 
ment present  medium-  and  late-maturing 
varieties,  lengthen  fniltlng  period,  and  lessen 
danger  of  crop  fallura 


S.  E.  Hartwlg.  station  agronomist,  says 
thare  are  definite  advantages  In  delaying 
planting  until  May.  He  recommends  plant- 
ing soybeans  after  cotton  is  planted.  Best 
rf  suits  have  been  obtained  from  plantings 
made  between  April  25  and  May  25. 

All  varieties  of  soybeans  planted  In  May. 
when  soil  Is  warm,  have  grown  off  more  rap- 
Idly,  matured  nearly  as  early,  and  given 
higher  seed  yields  with  higher  oil  content. 
Rapid  early  growth  aids  In  weed  control. 
Delaying  planting  of  Ogden  from  AprU  10  to 
May  10  resulted  In  only  4  days'  delay  In 
maturity. 

Ogden  has  proved  the  best-adapted  va- 
riety at  the  Delta  station.  It  produces  high 
seed  yields  and  Ito  heavy  foliage  helps  In 
the  control  of  weeds. 

Dortchsoy  2  and  Hale  Ogden  2  are  similar 
to  Ogden  in  performance.  All  hold  their 
seed  satisfactorily  for  2  weeks  after  reaching 
combine  maturity. 

Roanoke,  which  matures  about  October  25, 
gives  good  yields  of  high  quality  seed  and  Is 
recommended  for  planting  part  of  the  soy- 
bean acreage,  especially  in  the  southern  two- 
thirds  of  the  Delta. 

Best  of  the  varieties  earlier  than  Ogden  Is 
S-100.  Wabash,  which  matures  in  early  Sep- 
tember, is  suggested  for  part  of  the  acreage 
In  northern  Delta  counties. 

Peter  Hogg,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  station,  believes  that  the  shifting  of  large 
areas  of  land  from  row  crops  to  pasture  and 
livestock  production  Is  the  most  Important 
development  taking  place  In  agrlcultvtre  In 
the  Mississippi   Delta. 

Most  of  the  land  being  shifted  from  crops 
Is  heavy  clay,  Ul-sulted  for  row-crop  produc- 
tion, difficult  to  handle,  and  rather  expensive 
to  cultivate.  These  lands  have  already 
proved  especially  adapted  to  pastures  be- 
cause of  their  high  mineral  content. 

The  most  popular  pasture  combination  la 
fescue  grass  and  Ladlno  clover.  The  clover 
adds  nitrogen  needed  by  fescue  and  provides 
protein  needed  by  livestock.  Fescue  reduces 
danger  of  bloat.  When  sod  Is  well  estab- 
lished, the  pasture  may  be  grazed  during  wet 
periods  In  winter,  with  little  bogging  of  live- 
stock. 

Dallls  grass  and  lespedeza,  Bermuda  grass, 
and  white  clover  make  good  siunmer  pas- 
tures. 

Production  of  plenty  of  hay,  silage,  and 
grain  for  winter  feeding  is  regarded  as  Im- 
portant In  a  sound  and  profitable  livestock 
production  program. 

Farming  adjustments  being  made  in  the 
Delta  caU  for  far  more  capital  than  the  old 
farming  systems.  And  financing  problems 
are  becoming  Increasingly  Important.  The 
Delta  station,  now  under  supervision  of  Dr. 
Bill  Giles,  can  be  of  tremendous  value  to 
farmers  In  providing  them  with  Informa- 
tion on  organization,  management,  and  gen- 
eral operation. 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix a  sermon  by  an  outstanding  Cath- 
olic priest.  Rev.  John  McCullen,  of  St. 
Ann's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Fremont! 
Ohio. 

Defense  of  civil  rights  Is  a  principle 
universal  in  its  appeal  and  merits  the 
support  of  all  men,  regardless  of  race  or 
religion: 


(By  John  J.  McCuUen) 
(The  foUowlng  sermon  was  delivered  on 
March  30  by  the  Reverend  John  McCullen. 
of  8t.  Ann's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Fre- 
mont. Ohio.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame.  Father  McCullen  has  been 
ciu-ate  at  St.  Ann's  for  the  last  5  years.  The 
sermon  was  apparently  Inspired  by  an  attack 
on  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  which  ap- 
peared in  a  Catholic  publication.  The  Na- 
tion has  rarely  published  sermons,  but  wa 
publish  this  one  with  genuine  pleasure  and 
also  as  a  public  service.  It  Is  an  excellent 
and  timely  statement  on  an  Issue  of  great 
importance.  But  there  Is  special  significance 
In  Its  Insistence  on  the  proposition  tbat 
Catholics  should  t>e  foremost  among  all 
groups  In  the  United  States  In  suppoftUig 
civil  rights  for  all.  Father  McCuUen's  la 
doubtless  a  minority  point  of  view  among 
American  Catholics,  but  It  Is  In  Une  with 
the  tradition  that  Includes  such  memorabia 
statements  as  the  address  given  In  1M7  by 
Cardinal  Strltch  at  the  Chicago  dinner  In 
observance  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  John  Peter  Altgeld — an  occa- 
sion un  which  Cardinal  Strltch  shared  the 
program  with  Justice  Douglas.) 

The  people  of  the  United  8Ute«  have  at 
last  become  alarmed  about  the  menace  of 
Communist  Infiltration  within  our  borders. 
This  awareness,  which  Is  a  very  good  thing 
In  Itself,  creates  another  danger.  There  is 
a  real  danger  today  that  in  our  zeal  to  ferret 
out  and  expose  the  hidden  Communist  agent 
and  spy  we  will  adopt  methods  of  our  op- 
ponents and  seem  to  act  on  the  false  prln« 
clples  of  the  Communist*  themselves.  We 
may  destroy  the  Uberty  we  cherish  U  we  try 
to  defend  It  In  the  wrong  way.  We  must 
uphold  our  traditional  American  civil  right* 
which  are  the  legal  foundations  of  our  lib- 
erty. We  must  maintain  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  be  free  from  unfounded  and 
libelous  attack,  even  those  citizens  with 
whom  we  disagree  or  whom  w*  may  stispect. 
We  CbthoUcs  should  be  foremost  among 
all  groups  In  the  United  States  in  supporting 
civil  rights  for  all.  Unfortunately,  many 
Catholic  voices  have  been  silent  In  that 
cause.  Our  religious  belief  obligates  mm  to 
advocate  social  Justice  for  all.  and  dvU 
rights— the  rights  of  all  to  a  fair  trial  and 
to  enjoy  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  our 
ConsUtutlon — are  a  fundamental  part  of 
social  Justice.  Beyond  this  general  reason 
there  Is  the  practical  consideration  that  we 
are  a  minority  group — la  some  parU  of  the 
United  States  a  very  small  minority.  As  a 
minority  we  have  a  personal  sUke  In  America 
remaining  the  land  of  the  free:  If  the  Uber- 
tles  of  any  group  are  to  be  curtailed,  we  may 
be  next  on  the  list. 

These  reflections  are  caused  by  articles  In 
Catholic  newspapers  and  magazines  and  by 
talks    given    In    various    Catholic-sponsored 
toruma.    The  tendency  of  these  article*  and 
lectures  Is  to  brand  anyone  who  disagree* 
with  the  majority  opinion  as  a  Communist, 
or    at    least    a    communistic    sympathizer. 
Many  of  these  Ulks  and  articles  come  di- 
rectly   or    Indirectly    from    ex-CommunUU. 
ThU  U  a  source  which  should  be  regarded 
with  considerable  reserve.     No  one  shoxild 
be  convicted  of  Communist  sympathies  on 
the   word   of   a   former   Conununlst   unlesa 
proof  Is  avaUable  to  subeUntlate  the  charge. 
An  example  of  unsupported  charges  of  a  se- 
rious nature  were  the  articles  in  many  Cath- 
olic   newspapers    suggesting    that    Supreme 
Court    Justice    William    O.    Douglas    sym- 
pathizes with  communism  because  he  has 
several  times  ruled  In  Court  In  favor  of  Com- 
munists  or   alleged   Communlsto.     A   more 
charitable  explanation  of  the  Justice's  action 
would  be  that  he  believed  everyone  should 
have  a  right  to  a  fair  trial,  and  the  right  to 
hold   the    belief   that    Is    hU,   even   If   that 
person  be  suspected  of  commurlsm.    All  of 


the  cases  In  which  the  Justice  ruled  In  favor 
of  radicals  were  clvU -right*  cases — that  la, 
these  cases  concerned  the  right  of  the  ac- 
cused to  have  a  fair  trial  or  to  exerciae  some 
other  civil  right. 

American  history  provide*  an  IntereeUitg 
parallel  to  the  action  of  Justice  Dougla*. 
John  Altgeld.  who  wa*  Governor  of  Ullnola 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  released 
several  anarchist*  from  prison  because  they 
had  not  had  a  fair  trial.  For  thl*  action  the 
Oovarnor  was  driven  from  public  life.  To- 
day we  realize  that  be  was  right,  that  he  was 
a  martyr  to  the  principle  that  even  the  most 
unpopular  individual  is  deserving  of  all  the 
rl«hU  of  a  dtlaen. 

In  many  dvU-rlghts  cases  which  cam*  up 
before  his  death,  Justice  Frank  Murphy,  the 
last  Catholic  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Bench, 
sided  with  the  view  of  Justice  Douglas;  both 
men  have  been  outstanding  advocates  of  civil 
UtMTty.  That  is  not  to  say  that  these  men 
were  always  right  In  their  opinions — that  is 
Why  we  have  nine  Judges  on  the  Supreme 
Court  rather  than  one.  But  we  should  not 
accuse  these  high  offldals  of  evil  when  there 
Is  a  more  Just  and  more  logical  explanation 
for  their  decisions.  We  certainly  need  men 
with  a  passion  for  the  liberties  and  freedom 
of  the  Individual  in  a  world  where  big  busi- 
ness, big  labor,  and  big  government  all  tend 
to  deprive  men  of  their  rights. 

The  Eighth  Commandment — Thon  shalt 
not  lie — forbids  us  to  make  statements 
damaging  to  the  reputation  of  others  unless 
we  can  prove  these  statements.  No  Senator, 
no  lecturer,  nor  writer  Is  exempted  from  that 
commandment.  It  Is  a  cowardly  and  shame- 
ful thing  to  smear  any  man — and  especially 
any  publle  offldal — ^wttb  charges  which  ere 
unproved  and  unprovable.  If  the  policy  of 
an  oOdal  has  been  a  mistake.  It  should  be 
Changed:  but  that  does  not  give  us  the  right 
to  say  that  the  offldal  was  dishonest  or 
disloyal.  If  a  man  in  public  life  has  been 
praleed  by  the  Communist* — a*  Justice 
Douglas  has  occadonally  been — we  ahould 
eheek  to  see  how  often  these  same  Commu- 
nist* have  bitterly  aiUdaed  him  before  we 
eondnde  that  he  to  the  friend  at  otir  enemies, 
■very  Catludlc — eepertaily  the  Catholio 
writer— shoxUd  be  dlsttngulshed  by  a  love 
of  Justice  and  freedom  and  by  a  spirit  at 
diarlty  in  his  writings.  Only  In  thto  way 
ean  we  give  tectlmony  to  the  great  truth 
wtilcta  to  ouFs  to  give  to  the  workL 


'         MobtfidBf  Electric  Faraaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or     AI-t»AMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  CJHliED  8TATBB 

Wednesday.  May  7.  1952 

•*  Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  timely 
and  able  address  delivered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Hon.  Charles  P. 
Braooan.  delivered  at  the  annual  con- 
venUon  of  the  NaUonal  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  at  Chicago,  m.. 
on  March  11.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou) 
as  follows: 

A  year  has  pssssd  slnoe  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  talking  with  you  leaders  in  the  rural-elec- 
trification movement  at  your  annual  meet- 
ing in  Cleveland.  Let  me  assure  you  thtt  Z 
appreciate  having  been  invited  again  to  at- 
tend thto  tmportant  meeting. 


President  Truman  asked  me  to  give  you  hto 
warmest  personal  greetings  and  to  expre** 
his  hope  that  you  wlU  have  the  most  suc- 
cessful meeting  in  your  history. 

He  wanted  very  mtich  to  Join  yoo  here  In 
person,  as  he  has  always  Joined  in  your  for- 
ward-looking objective*. 

The  President  to  a  great  believer  in  parley 
Of  living  for  rural  people  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  to  farms  and  farm  home*. 
I  know  from  experience  In  many  good  fight* 
on  behalf  of  your  program  that  you  can  al- 
ways coimt  on  the  President  to  be  on  your 
side  when  jrou  have  a  Job  to  do  in  the  face  of 
strong  opposition.  His  interest  appUes  not 
only  to  general  prmclples  but  to  such  actlvl- 
Ues  as  making  the  fimt  phone  caU  in  the  new 
rural-telephone  program.  He  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed  that  experience. 

The  point  to  that  the  President  to  per- 
sonsJly  aware  of  the  vital  hnportance  of  the 
Job  you  are  doing  In  tlie  mobUlzatlon  of  our 
Nation's  strength. 

He  regards  the  devMopment  and  transmto- 
slon  of  power  as  a  vital  part  of  mobUiaation. 

The  fact  that  two  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  are  Joining  you  in  thto  meet- 
ing to  further  evidence  of  the  attention  that 
the  admlntotratlon  to  devoting  to  rural  elec- 
trlflcatlon  in  these  critical  times.  We  not 
only  need  to  make  full  use  of  electricity  in 
expanding  farm  production  but  we  also  need 
an  expanding  supply  of  electrldty,  more 
widely  dUtrlbuted. 

There  are  many  reasons  In  addition  to  the 
agricultural  reasons  for  expanding  the  sup- 
ply and  availability  of  power.  But  the  agri- 
eultural  reasons  alone  would  be  sufllclent. 

It  to  good  that  you  have  chosen  as  a  key- 
note for  thto  meeting  the  topic:  Mobilizing 
electric  farming.  Whether  we  like  It  or 
not,  we  are  deep  In  a*  national  emergency 
which  calls  for  a  defense  mobilization  econ- 
omy. And  it  to  imperative  that  we  recognize 
tl»e  fact  and  plan  accordingly. 

Whether  our  Nation  can  succeed  In  Its 
grand  startegy  for  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
world  will  depend  more  than  anything  else 
on  the  will  and  determination  of  our  people 
to  support  the  measures  needed  to  accom- 
plish OUT  objectives.  It  will  depend  on  agri- 
culture Just  as  mudi  as  on  Industry. 

And  whether  agriculture  can  make  its  full 
contribution  will  be  determined  by  the  tise 
farm  peopte  make  of  the  resources  availabto 
to  them. 

Outstanding  among  these  resotirces  are  the 
two  with  which  thto  group  to  especially  con- 
cerned— rural  electrification  and  the  cooper- 
ative form  of  enterprise.  Therefore,  It  to  no 
exaggeration  when  I  say  that  the  success  of 
our  national  effort  wUl  depend  in  no  smaU 
measure  on  the  rural  leadership  assembled 
here  today. 

The  Importance  of  cooperatives  to  our 
family  farm  type  of  agriculture  has  long 
been  recognized  by  aU  Informed  persons  gen- 
uinely Interested  In  the  farmer's  welfare. 
Testis  why  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of 
cooperatives  to  tax  cooperatives  out  of  ex- 
totence  have  consistently  met  with  failure. 
And  that  to  why  the  President,  In  his  recent 
report  to  the  Congress,  recommended  legisla- 
tion to  make  ctoar  the  Governments  poUcy 
of  enocuraglng  the  organization  and  sound 
growth  of  cooperatives.  In  his  message,  he 
pointed  out  the  special  Importance  of  en- 
couraging this  form  of  self-help  at  a  time 
when  farmers  are  being  aaked  to  do  a  record 
Job  o*  production. 

Pood  to  tremendously  Important  to  the 
defense  effort.  In  a  military  sense,  the  food 
suppUes  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
°*tlons  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
manpower  resources  of  the  Communtet  coun- 
tries. As  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy. 
food  win  be  a  powerful  factor  in  shaping 
the  real  peaoe  that  must  eventually  come  to 
the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  growing  requirements  of 
oiu-  defense  effort,  we  need  enough  farm  pro- 
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ductlon  to  supply  with  good  diet*  the  mere 
than  160.000,000  persons  who  make  up  our 
dviiian  population— plus  enough  additional 
production  to  enable  tis  to  carry  a  safe 
margin  of  strategic  reserves. 

On  top  of  all  thto,  we  must  also  provide  for 
the  growth  in  our  population.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  past  few 
years  has  increased  at  a  rate  of  over  7  000 
per  day,  or  around  2.500.000  a  year.  It  to 
conservatively  estimated  that  by  1975  our 
population  may  be  around  190.000,000— or 
about  one-fourth  larger  than  it  was  In  1950. 
Any  way  you  look  at  It.  we  have  a  large 
food -production  Job  on  our  hands — not  only 
thto   year,   but   In   the  future  as  weU. 

The  record  for  last  year  to  a  good  example 
of  how  farmers  are  getting  b^ind  the  drive 
for  Increased  production. 

The  goato  that  were  presented  to  farmers 
early  tn  1951  called  for  the  biggest  produc- 
tion in  our  history.  We  needed  more  cot- 
ton. The  goal  was  1«,000,000  bales  on  about 
28,000,000  acres.  We  needed  more  feed  graina, 
and  so  goals  were  set  up  for  com,  8<»^hums 
oats,  and  barley  accordingly. 

Farmers  responded  by  planting  one  of  the 
largest  acreages  in  recent  years. 

But  you  know  what  happened  last  year. 
You  know  the  kind  of  weather  farmers  en- 
countered to  various  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  so  dry  In  the  Padflc  Northwest  that 
the  big  aluminum  plants  were  about  to  shut 
down.  But  Just  before  the  situation  grew 
that  bad.  rains  came. 

It  was  dry  also  in  much  of  the  South  and 
Southeast.  But  in  the  Kansas -Missouri  area 
there  was  a  mammoth  flood.  Crops  growing 
on  6.000.000  acres  were  damaged  or  ruined. 

All  told,  last  year  more  than  26.000,000 
Ranted  acres  were  lost,  or  abandoned.  They 
were  never  harvested.  It  was  the  biggest 
acreage  loss  since  the  drought  of  1936 
Although  farmers  last  year  planted  one  of 
the  biggest  acreages  In  recent  yeaza,  they 
harvested  the  smaUest  acreage  in  the  pert 
10  yean. 

Tet  when  the  totals  were  tn  at  the  yeart 
end,  we  found  that  over-all  output  wa*  very 
dose  to  the  all-time  record  high. 

That  was  a  remarkable  thing.  There  was 
as  much  reason  to  be  protid  of  what  farmers 
did  last  year  in  coming  close  to  the  all-time 
high  for  farm  output  as  there  was  in  1948, 
when  they  hit  the  all-time  lUgh.  However, 
we  must  have  even  greater  elBdency  to  meet 
the  goato  that  have  been  set  up  for  1863. 

We  need  to  step  up  total  farm  output 
6  percent  above  last  year,  and  nearly  a  ^aif 
above  the  19S&-39  average. 

I  believe  that  if  farmers  have  enough  pro- 
duction materlate  and  facilities  plus  ade- 
quate agricultural  programs  and  a  fair  break 
in  the  weath«a-.  they  will  get  the  Job  done. 

If  the  last  year's  effort  to  an  indication, 
they  will  produce  the  16,000.000  bales  of  cot- 
ton weTe  asking  for.  Theyu  grow  115 
busheto  of  corn  for  every  100  they  grew  last 
year.  Theyu  produce  the  29  percent  more 
grain  sorghums  we  need,  and  14  percent  more 
barley.  18  percent  more  wheat,  and  U  per- 
cent more  flaxseed. 

But  It  to  up  to  us  to  hdp  them  get  the 
necessary  aides  to  production.  It  to  a  re- 
sponsibility Of  the  Nation  as  a  wlK>ie  to  se* 
that  they  get  the  necessary  large  amoimt* 
of  machinery,  fertilizer,  pe*tiddes,  and  elec- 
tric power. 

The  same  techniques  that  have  enabled 
farmers  during  the  past  10  years  to  booat 
acreage  yields  and  producUvlty  per  man- 
hour  so  spectactilariy  can  be  counted  on  for 
further  Increaaes  in  the  production  thto  year. 
Better  farming  methods,  further  \ise  of  Im- 
proved seeds,  the  extension  of  the  use  of 
fertUlaers  and  of  pesticides,  still  more  farm 
mechanization — all  of  these  are  factors  of 
Importance  in  the  future  as  they  have  been 
In  the  past. 

But  of  all  the  resources  for  a  further  rapid 
Increase  in  farm  production,  electric  farm- 
ing to  one  of  the  most  promising.    Thto  to 
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because  Its  vast  potential  Is  as  yet  largely 
to  be  developed.  Relatively  few  farmers 
have  explored  and  put  to  work  the  full  range 
of  electric  power  uses  on  the  farm. 

Obviously,  many  of  you  REA  co-op  leaders 
have  been  thinking  along  these  same  lines. 
That  is  Indicated  by  the  excellent  participa- 
tion and  support  you  gave  to  the  power  use 
conference  held  recently  In  St.  Louis  under 
the  Joint  sponsorship  of  REA  and  NRECA. 
80  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  the  electric  farming  campaign  that 
was  launched  at  that  time  is  In  my  opinion 
an  essential  service  to  the  Nation. 

Our  lack  of  skilled  farm  manpower  and 
oiir  urgent  need  of  greater  and  greater  farm 
production  make  It  Imperative  that  you, 
through  your  electric  cooperatives,  help  yoiir 
farm  consumers  make  better  use  of  the 
••wired  hand." 

It  la  not  enough  to  tell  a  farmer  that  the 
"wired  hand"  wUl  work  for  him  cheaper, 
taster,  and  more  tirelessly  than  a  hired  hand. 
Or  that  It  can  do  many  chores  better  than 
most  hired  hands. 

If  we  want  to  speed  up  the  process  of  gear« 
lug  farm  operations  to  electric  power,  we 
must  go  to  a  correspondingly  greater  effort 
of  education — by  word  picture  and  demon- 
stration. And  we  must  make  sure  that  cor- 
rect and  full  Information  reaches  every 
farmer  In  the  area — not  Just  1  in  10  or  20. 
Obviously,  putting  electricity  to  work  with 
full  effectiveness  will  require  more  than  edu- 
cation. It  will  take  power,  dependability  of 
electric  service  and  electrical  farming  equip- 
ment. 

In  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  de- 
mand for  basic  materials  far  suri}asses  the 
available  supply,  the  procurement  of  the 
supplies  necessary  for  yovir  ];xt)gram  is  not 
easy.  It  requires  much  greater  vigilance 
and  effort  than  in  normal  times. 

The  real  test  is  what  use  Is  made  of  the 
material  and  how  much  It  contributes  to 
the  Nation's  essential  production. 

If  farmers  can  show  that  they  are  making 
good  productive  uae  of  electrical  equipment, 
it  Jvist  stands  to  reason  that  futvire  alloca- 
tions of  critical  materials  for  farm  electric 
equipment  In  heavy  demand  will  be  larger 
than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

This  puts  a  big  responsibility  upon  you 
If  you  are  to  give  good  service  to  your  mem- 
bers. Your  electric  farming  campaign 
■hows  you  are  intent  on  meeting  that 
responsibility. 

It  puts  a  responsibility  upon  us  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  your  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  the  defense  prob- 
lems. I  am  grateful  that  we  have  been  able 
to  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  in  getting 
the  construction  materials  you  have  needed 
to  perform  yoxu-  service  to  farm  people.  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  do  all  we  can  to  help  you  and  your 
farm  consumers  In  the  great  farm  production 
Job  that  lies  ahead. 

All  of  us  who  nave  contributed  to  agricul- 
tural progress  and  productivity  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  vigor  of 
American  agriculture  is  now  proving  a  great 
■ource  of  strength  to  the  Nation. 

We  need  aU  the  vigor  that  is  in  agricul- 
ture, and  In  farm  organizations  and  coopera- 
tives, to  sustain  the  Nation  In  Its  gran'd 
strategy  for  peace  and  freedom. 

Certainly  we  need  efficiency  In  food  and 
fiber  production  to  sustain  our  civilian  econ- 
omy at  a  high  level — and  to  provide  for  our 
Armed  Forces  and  for  our  wise  policy  of  safe 
reserves.  But  food  Is  now  more  than  ever 
a  great  power  for  peace  ai,d  security.  It  la 
being  used  by  the  free  people  of  the  earth  for 
that  purpose  with  Increasing  wisdom. 
Lets  look  at  this  a  little  more  closely. 
There  have  always  been  threats  against 
peace  and  security  In  the  world,  but  never 
have  the  dangers  been  more  obvioua  than 
they  are  today.  No  one  here  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  ever-present  threat  of  further 


military  aggression  and  subversion  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 
These  forces  are  out  to  dominate  the  world, 
and  they  are  held  In  check  only  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  will 
not  tamely  submit  to  further  aggression. 

An  integral  part  of  the  danger  to  world 
peace  and  security  Is  the  basic  condition 
that  produces  unrest  among  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  many  parts  of 
the  earth — a  bnslc  condition  of  hunger,  pov- 
erty, disease,  and  Illiteracy. 

It  Is  such  a  condition  as  this  that  provides 
the  breeding  ground  for  the  growth  of  ag- 
gressive communism.  And  it  Is  such  a  con- 
dition as  this  that  can  best  be  erased  by 
increased  food  supplies  and  larger  agricul- 
tural production. 

Two  approaches,  therefore,  are  necessary 
for  peace;  one  Is  military,  the  other  is  eco- 
nomic. We  must  have  adeqxiate  military 
defenses.  But  we  also  need  measures  which 
will  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  drain 
the  economic  swamps  In  which  communism 
breeds. 

One  without  the  other  is  not  enough.  Re- 
cent history  proves  that  Inadequate  defenses 
invite  aggression.  But  history  also  proves 
that  failure  to  drain  the  economic  swamps 
means  the  constant  threat  of  upheaval  and 
the  steady  growth  of  Kremlin  Influence  In 
the  impoverished  areas  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  we  have  employed  a  two-fold 
strategy,  and  It  Is  proving  successful. 

We  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men 
and  we  have  proved  It  In  action.  But  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  had  other  designs. 

That's  why  In  the  spring  of  1947.  the 
President  announced  the  Truman  doctrine, 
the  doctrine  that  this  Nation  must  support 
free  peoples  resisting  attempted  subjugation 
by  armed  mlnorities-or  by  outside  Commu- 
nist pressures.  In  accordance  with  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  we  sent  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  those  countries  today  remain 
free  of  Russian  domination. 

That  same  year  the  Rio  pact  was  formed, 
for  the  Joint  defense  of  this  hemisphere. 

In  the  spring  of  1948  the  Russians  tried 
to  starve  and  freeze  the  occupation  forces 
out  of  Berlin.  Our  answer  was  the  Berlin 
airlift,  and  we  are  still  In  Berlin  stronger 
than  ever. 

In  1M9  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  and  we  Joined  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  in  serving  notice  that  an 
aggressive  attack  on  one  nation  woiild  be 
met  by  the  unified  force  of  all  treaty  na- 
tions. That  pact  drew  a  line  that  com- 
munism would  not  be  allowed  to  cross. 

In  June  1950,  the  big  test  came.  The 
Communist  aggressrrs  invaded  South  Ko- 
rea. In  cooperation  with  other  countries  in 
the  United  Nations  we  met  force  with  force. 
The  U.  N.  armies  threw  back  the  Commu- 
nist invaders  and  upset  the  timetable  for 
the  attempted  conquest  of  Asia. 

Today  the  nations  of  the  free  world  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  an  all-consuming  holocaust  out  of  which 
no  people  could  emerge  a  real  victor.  The 
Indo-Chinese  Knd  the  French  are  fighting  a 
gallant  battle  in  Indochina.  The  nations  of 
Western  Europe  are  Lulldlng  their  defenses 
and  Improving  their  economic  strength  at 
the  same  time. 

We  have  thus  far  averted  total  war,  and  our 
hope  of  continuing  to  do  so  seems  better  now 
than  It  was  a  year  ago. 

But  the  world  cannot  go  on  indefinitely 
divided  Into  two  armed  camps.  Peace  must 
be  built  upon  a  more  solid  foundation  than 
that.  So.  whUe  we  bullU  defenses  to  deter 
aggressors  from  sUrtlng  all-out  war.  we  are 
striving  also  to  help  the  free  world  wipe  out 
the  conditions  that  create  aggressive  unrest. 

When  World  War  n  ended,  much  of  the 
world  was  hungry,  and  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist domination  was  grave.  There  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  hunger  and 
communism. 


Therefore,  our  Nation  took  it  upon  itself 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  n  many  other  ways 
help  the  peoples  in  devastated  areas  back  to 
their  feet. 

We  sent  food  abroad  with  a  generosity 
no  nation  ever  before  displayed.  Prcm  June 
1945  to  June  1946,  we  exported  more  than 
17.000,000  tons  of  food.  The  following  year 
we  exported  more  than  19,000,000  tons.  In 
the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last  June,  we 
exported  about  30.000,000  tons. 

That  was  a  clear-cut,  definite,  and  work- 
able policy  for  world  peace. 

We  have  consistently  pursued  that  policy. 
We  have  cooperated  fully  in  the  new  inter- 
national organizations:  The  United  Nations, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
World  Bank,  and  others. 

In  1947,  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  pro- 
posed a  program  of  economic  aid  to  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe.  Italy,  especially, 
was  ripe  for  communism  at  that  time.  Her 
people  were  submerged  in  economic  hopeless- 
ness. There  are  many  reasons  why  Italy  is 
not  within  the  Communist  orbit  todsy;  but 
one  of  the  most  important  reasons  is  the 
hope  and  courage  that  was  given  to  the 
ItalUn  people  by  Marshall  plan  aid. 

In  Italy,  in  France.  In  many  other  coun- 
tries of  Western  Ktirope.  Marshall  plan  aid 
made  It  possible  for  the  people  to  beat  com- 
munism where  it  counts  most — in  the  vot- 
ing booth. 

Throughout  nearly  all  of  Western  Europe 
today  production  and  employment  have 
bounded  above  prewar  levels  and  every  day 
the  Communist  threat  within  those  coun- 
tries is  more  succeasfxilly  checked. 

In  January  1949.  President  Trtunan  pro- 
posed the  point  4  program — a  program  spe- 
cifically aimed  at  helping  the  people  of  un- 
derdeveloped areas  improve  their  agriculture 
and  Industry.  There  are  now  more  than  500 
highly  trained  and  competent  Americana 
serving  In  foreign  countries  In  programs  spe- 
ciflcaUy  aimed  at  helping  those  countries  im- 
prove their  agricultural  situation.  Already 
there  has  been  some  real  progress  in  various 
countries  in  helping  the  people  make  better 
tise  of  their  own  resources  to  Increase  their 
food  supply  and  other  essentials  of  a  bettar 
life. 

In  1949  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment began  operation.  Our  country  has 
played  a  leading  role  from  the  beginning  In 
the  negotiation  and  operation  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

Last  year  we  provided  grain  to  relieve  a 
food  emergency  resulting  from  fiood  and 
drought  in  India.     We  sent  food  to  Tugo- 

slsvia  also — more  than  half  a  million  tons 

and  It  helped  avert  famine  In  that  country, 
and  Improved  our  relations  with  the  only 
Communist  country  hostile  to  Moscow. 

The  food  we  sent  to  India  and  Yugoslavia 
did  far  more  for  world  peace  in  the  long 
rtm  than  an  equal  amount  spent  on  arms 
could  ever  have  done. 

And  only  about  8  months  ago.  In  San 
Francisco,  the  United  States  In  conjimctlon 
with  many  other  free  nations  of  the  world, 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan.  It  is  a 
treaty  that  stands  unique  in  history.  It 
is  not  a  document  of  reprisal,  but  a  treaty 
that  will  help  a  defeated  people  regain  self- 
respect  and  stature  In  the  famUy  of  nations. 

This  is  how  we  are  building  for  lasting 

We  are  wUllng  to  spend  bUlions  on  de- 
fense— because  we  clearly  must.  But  some 
people  ask.  can  we  afford  the  cost— so  much 
smaller  than  that  of  arms— of  point  4,  and 
simUar  International  aid  programs? 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  We  cannot 
afford  to  allow  a  billion  people  in  under- 
developed areas  to  fall  under  the  domination 
of  the  Kremlin  if  international  aid  from  us 
will  prevent  it. 

Let  us  help  the  people  of  underdeveloped 
areas   wipe   out   the   economic   swamps   of 
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poverty  and  disease  In  which  unrest  finds 
its  best  breeding  ground. 

Here  Is  our  best  hope  for  world  peace,  ee- 
ctu-lty,  and  freedom. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  produce  for  strength 

a  strong  economy  and  strong  military  de- 
lense. 

k These  are  the  two  parts  of  our  Nation's 
and  strategy  for  peace  and  freedom. 
In  the  fulfillment  of  these  alms  I  know 
we  can  expect  the  full  contribution  of  all 
American  agriculture,  including  the  rtiral 
aiectric  cooperatlvee. 


Award  of  ?mlilBer  Prise  to  Loois 
LaCou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  MXSMtru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Maw  7,  1952 

'  Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  8.  1951.  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial In  the  St.  Louis  Qlobe-Democrat 
entitled  "Low  Estate  of  Public  Morals." 
This  editorial  was  written  by  Louis  La- 
Coss.  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat.  He  has  been 
with  the  Globe-Democrat  since  1924. 
Mr.  LaCoss'  editorial  received  immediate 
and  widespread  attention.  More  than 
47.000  copies  of  reprints  of  this  editorial 
.  have  been  requested  from  the  Olobe- 
Democrat.  The  editorial  provoked  such 
a  response  and  so  many  suggestions  that 
subsequently  the  Globe-Democrat  ran  a 
series  of  articles  by  distinguished  Amer- 
icans as  to  what  could  be  done  about  the 
low  estate  of  public  morals.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  insert  this  series  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoko. 

The  awarding  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  to 
Mr.  LaCoss  comes  as  a  Just  recognition 
of  a  long  and  distinguished  newspaper 
career  on  one  of  the  Nation's  outstand- 
ing newspapers.  It  is  the  final  recogni- 
tion of  the  excellent  editorial  which  Mr 
LaCoss  wrote.  It  adds  to  the  widespread 
public  acclaim.  It  is  the  final  imprima- 
tur of  Mr.  LaCoss'  brethren  of  the  press. 
Mr.  LaCoss  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  and  has  in  the  past 
worked  on  the  San  Diego  Sun.  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star,  and  with  the  Associated 
Press. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editorial.  Low  Estate  of 
Public  Morala: 

Low    ESTATB    or   PtTBLlC    MOEAtS 

The  discharge  of  90  West  Point  cadets  for 
cheating  at  examinations,  is  only  one  facet 
of  the  many-sided  problem  of  moral  disin- 
tegration nationally  that  is  causing  many 
persons  to  wonder  whether  America  is  going 
down  the  path  of  decay  that  caused  the 
Roman  Empire  to  fall.  It  Is  a  sobering 
thought.    But  the  facts  must  be  faced. 

The  West  Pointers  were  dishonest.  They 
cheated.  Some  did  so  because  they  couldn't 
play  footlMOi  and  keep  up  with  their  studies. 
Others  who  were  not  athletes  cheated  be- 
cause that  was  the  easy  way  to  make  passing 
gradea. 

The  excuse  of  the  athletes  accents  the  ab- 
normality  of  thinking  in  many  Institutions 
of  higher  education  as  to  the  part  sptnts 
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should  play  In  college  life.  The  necessity  of 
having  a  good  team  to  asstire  big  revenue  to 
buUd  a  bigger  stadium  to  make  more  money, 
has  led  many  of  our  colleges  into  the  evU 
devices  of  buying  players,  of  competing  in 
the  open  market  for  a  star  halfback.  Some 
colleges  have  recognized  the  error  and  have 
deemphaslzed  sports,  as  should  be  done. 

At  West  Point  the  Incentive  was  a  bit  dif- 
ferent because  Uncle  Sam  foots  the  bills 
there,  but  there  was  the  incentive  for  the 
individual  to  make  a  team  that  was  tope  or 
near  it  in  the  Nation.  So,  If  practice  on  the 
field  Interfered,  cheat  a  little  and  make  the 
necessary  grades. 

But  fundamentally  what  happened  at 
West  Point  reflects  a  present  distorted  atti- 
tude toward  old-fashioned  honesty  and  In- 
tegrity that  pertains  not  only  in  our  schools 
but  in  America's  social  and  political  life. 

It  U  seen  In  the  high  places  In  govern- 
ment, which  after  World  War  n  practiced 
plain  deception  on  the  people.  We  were  told 
no  secret  agreements  had  been  made  with 
anybody.  Later,  we  discovered  pacts  were 
signed  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  that 
metde  the  Korean  war  Inevitable. 

In  the  New  Deal  era  was  bom  the  idea 
that  an  administration  can  perpetuate  Itself 
in  power  by  buying  the  voters  with  hand- 
out money.  Remember  how  Harry  Hopkins 
tapped  the  WPA  tlU  to  win  an  election  in 
Kentucky?  During  that  era  was  born  the 
fiction  that  cities  and  States  as  well  as  In- 
dividuals need  not  look  to  their  own  re- 
sovu-ces  or  Ingenuity  to  survive — let  Wash- 
ington do  It.  Out  of  the  mating  of  depres- 
sion and  political  trickery,  came  the  insid- 
ious thinking  by  millions  of  Americans  that 
hard  work  Is  positively  silly;  that  If  one  does 
work,  do  the  least  possible,  draw  the  biggest 
pay  possible— and  strike  for  more. 

The  youths,  such  as  the  West  Pointers, 
with  whom  we  are  concerned  today,  were 
babies  then.  They  have  grown  into  man- 
hood in  an  environment  of  take-lt-where-I- 
find-lt  entirely  aUen  to  the  American  tradi- 
tion. They  are  the  unpretty  fruit  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  two  decades. 

What  do  we  see  in  Washington  today? 
Corruption  and  scandals.  The  close  link  be- 
tween the  underworld  and  politics  was  re- 
vealed by  the  Kefauver  committee.  The  Tul- 
bright  committee  turned  the  spotlight  on 
the  RFC  and  the  influence  peddlers,  some 
within  the  shadow  of  the  White  House,  who 
sold  their  contacts  for  a  price. 

We  hear  of  doubtful  goings  on  in  the  Gov- 
ernment department  that  collects  our  In- 
come taxes. 

We  hear  of  patronage  bought  and  sold  like 
so  much  goods  over  the  counter. 

An  Army  general  sees  no  wrong  in  accept- 
ing gifts  from  those  with  whom  he  does 
Government  business,  nor  in  diverting  Gov- 
ernment materials  to  private  use. 

The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  yells  smear  when  it  la  discovered 
that  he  is  on  the  payroll  of  a  St.  Louis  com- 
pany for  the  ostensible  reason  that  he  has 
influence  on  RPC  loans. 

The  close  personal  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  major  general,  has  a  desk  in  the 
White  House  where  he  conveniently  hands 
out  receipts  for  deep  freezers  presented  him 
gratis  and  which  he  distributes  where  they 
will  do  good  politically. 

Campaigns  for  the  Senate  In  Ohio  and 
Maryland  last  year  were  conducted  along 
lines  that  set  a  new  political  low. 

80.  when  80  West  Point  cadets  stray  from 
paths  of  honesty,  when  nauseous  revelations 
are  made  of  the  bribing  of  college  basketball 
teams,  when  youths  charged  with  robbery 
stand  up  in  court,  as  they  did  in  New  York, 
and  brazenly  admit  their  guilt,  but  exciise  it 
by  saying  that  "everybody's  doing  It,"  when 
teen-agers  become  delinquent  via  the  narcot- 
ics road,  when  too  many  youths  of  both  sexes 
fiout  the  laws  of  chastity  and  decency— 
when  these  derelictions  of  the  youths  of  our 
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land  are  totaled  up.  there  comes  a  time  for 
sober  questioning  among  the  adults. 
^Where  does  the  fault  lie?  In  the  hornet 
Perhaps.  In  the  schools?  In  part  In  the 
churches?  In  part.  But  In  the  main  the 
fault  lies  In  that  nebulous  fiel^  of  public 
morals  and  spirituality  which  was  so  highly 
cultivated  by  the  founding  fathers  and  which 
of  late  has  been  so  scantily  tilled.  Among 
too  many  of  us  the  accepted  premise  is  that 
anything  Is  fair  unless  we  are  caught-  that 
each  of  us  Is  entitled  to  something  for  noth- 
ing; that  the  world  owes  tis  a  living;  that 
an  honest  day's  work  tor  an  honest  days  pay 
Is  almost  unethical;  that  gypping  the  other 
feUow  before  he  gyps  you  Is  the  only  poUcy 
that  pays  off.  ' 

The  level  of  public  morals  is  low.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  good  example  is  not  set  In 
Washington.  The  President  U  victimised  by 
hU  friends,  but  a  false  sense  <rf  loyalty  pre- 
vents him  from  moving  forthright  against 
them.  His  relucUnce  condones  wrongdoing 
Leadership  in  both  parties  is  weak,  because  it 
Is  consistently  attuned  to  the  next  election, 
not  to  what  is  best  for  the  public  welfare  In 
fact,  public  moraU  are  low  because  polittce 
at  all  levels  Is  pUyed  at  a  historic  low. 
The  one  is  the  coadjutor  of  the  other. 

Tet  we  strut  the  earth  teUing  everybody 
else  to  look  at  us  and  see  democracy  in  fair- 
Mt  flower— and  please  copy;  we'll  foot  the 
bill.  We  wonder,  for  Instance,  what  Pravda 
wiU  have  to  say  about  the  90  West  Point 
cadets. 

The  time  is  here  for  moral  regena«tloii. 
West  Point  Is  Just  one  item  In  the  sad 
chronology.  The  Roman  Empire  feU.  not 
because  it  was  overwhelmed  from  without 
but  because  it  decayed  from  within.  If  this 
is  an  appeal  for  a  return  to  the  day-by-day 
practice  of  old-time  religion,  and  respect  for 
Gods  moral  law,  so  be  It.  When  the  moral 
fabric  of  a  naUon  begins  to  xmravel  it  Is 
time  to  do  some  patching  before  the  en- 
tire garment  Is  gone.  The  cause  and  effect 
of  this  deterioration  nationally  will  be  U- 
■ues  in  the  next  year's  presidential  cam- 
paign. 


From  Philadelpbia  lo  Waskiaftim,  D.  C, 
8  Dajs  bj  Mail 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lows 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  am  inserting  additional  articles  in  the 
Washington  Star's  series  on  mail  serv- 
ice—or lack  of  service— in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  inserted  the  first  of  this  series 
In  yesterday's  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
So»«  CmzENs  Don't  Aosee  Distuct  Mail 

6«HVICX  Is  "EXCXIXXNT" 

(By  James  G.  Deane) 

Postmaster  Roy  M.  North  yesterday  re- 
affirmed his  opinion  of  Washington  mall 
service. 

"Excellent."  he  said. 

Some  citizens  apparently  don't  agree. 

Last  Monday  the  SUr  reported  on  some 
test  letters.  It  took  over  34  hours,  one 
test  showed,  to  get  a  Chevy  Chase  letter 
postmarked,  and  another  12  to  get  it  de« 
livered.  The  same  thing  happened 
where. 


"'I 

V. 
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Mr.  North  ran  hU  own  tests,  and  found 
everything  hunky-dory.  But  readers  reacted 
oulcUy. 

Ooe  told  ot  a  letter  delayed  2  weeks  from 
Philadelphia.  Another  cited  an  Alexandria  to 
Was^Ungton  special  delivery — it  took  2  days. 
A  third  entered  the  bid  for  top  honors — a 
week  and  1  day  for  3  blocks  on  downtown 
K  Street. 

A  man  in  Silver  Spring  reported  amiably 
that  he  got  a  special  delivery  from  the  Dis- 
trict In  21^4  hours.  Be  was  a  minute  mi- 
nority. If  most  other  citizens  liked  the 
service,  they  didn't  say  so. 

Yesterday  Mr.  North  was  shown  a  compila- 
tion of  the  week's  most  specific  complaints. 
Some  of  these  are  printed  today.  The  ac- 
compan3ring  comments  are  from  Mr.  North, 
Assistant  Postmaster  Gordon  Bell,  and,  where 
appropriate,  from  postmasters  in  independ- 
ent suburban  offices. 

Mr.  North,  incidentally,  pointed  out  that 
he  could  give  a  conclusive  opinion  in  some 
cases  only  after  his  own  Investigation.  He 
has  Investigated  none  of  these  listed. 
The  complaints  and  comments  follow: 
Complaint:  Mrs.  Souren  Hanesslan,  4100 
Military  Road  NW.,  on  Tuesday.  April  22, 
received  a  letter  postmarked  in  Philadelphia 
April  8  and  In  Washington,  on  the  back, 
April  21.  The  letter  notified  her  of  the  birth 
of  her  sister's  baby.  During  the  2  weeks  be- 
tween the  time  it  was  mailed  and  delivered, 
■he  went  to  Philadelphia,  saw  the  baby,  and 
returned. 

"I'd  like  to  ask  the  Post  Office  how  this 
eould  happen."  she  said.  "1  think  it's  awful." 
Answer:  The  letter  probably  was  mlssent 
to  the  wrong  Washington  address,  kept  by 
the  recipient  for  a  time,  and  then  remalled 
In  a  letter  box.  Such  letters,  when  received 
St  the  poet  office,  are  recanceled  on  the  back. 
Or  the  letter  may  have  been  mishandled  In 
transit — either  here  or  In  Philadelphia. 

Complaint:  Lt.  C!ol.  J.  W.  S.  of  the  Penta- 
gon received  his  monthly  Army  pay  check 
for  »S15  on  March  31.  He  put  It  in  an  envel- 
ope addressed  to  the  nearby  Clarendon  Trust 
Co.  and  banded  It  to  his  secretary,  who  mailed 
It  at  noon  In  a  post  office  mallomat  machine 
on  the  Pentagon  concourse.  On  April  5 — 5 
days  later — the  check  was  received  at  the 
bank.  Meanwhile,  three  of  Colonel  S.'s  per- 
■oaal  checks  bounced.  When  Colonel  8. 
complained  to  the  Washington  post  office 
about  his  bouncing  checks,  he  was  told  noth- 
ing could  be  done  for  10  days. 

"They  should  have  done  something  then," 
the  colonel  said. 

Answer :  There  Is  no  rule  requiring  a  lO-day 
wait  before  wekinf  to  trace  mall.  But  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  try.  Ordinary 
mall  is  very  difficult  to  trace — this  could  have 
be«n  1  of  600.000  pieces  being  handled  In 
the  city  post  office  almost  simultaneously.  It 
might  have  been  mlasent  In  Arlington. 
There  is  no  evidence  becatis*  the  envelope 
was  destroyed. 

Complaint:  On  April  14.  Dr.  J.  K.,  whoee 
offlce  Is  in  the  1900  block  of  K  Street  IfW., 

addressed  a  business  letter  to  the real 

esute  firm  three  blocks  down  K  street.  Hla 
secretary  ran  It  through  a  postage  meter 
and  dropped  It  In  a  letter  box  on  the  corner 
of  NineteT,_iLh  and  K.  The  time  was  between 
6:  30  and  8:  30  p.  m.  On  AprU  22—8  days 
Uktw—th*  letter  was  received  by  the  ad- 
<lrMMe  in  the  morning  mail.  Both  origin 
and  destination'  are  in  aone  6,  which  has 
three  business  deliveries  dally. 

"The  doctor  was  calling  us  all  week  to 
know  why  he  wasnt  hearing  from  us,"  said 
the  real-estate  man. 
Answer:  No  explanation. 
Complaint:  W.  A.  J.,  who  works  at  the 
Agriculture  Department,  malls  monthly 
premiums  to  an  Insurance  company  In  the 
Tower  Building,  1401  K  Street  NW.  He  has 
been  doing  so  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  uses 
a  return  envelope  in  which  the  company's 
address  shows  through  a  window.    His  re- 


turn   address    is    In    th«   upper    left-hand 
corner. 

On  Sunday,  AprU  IS,  between  6  and  7  p.  m.. 
he  dropped  his  April  payment  in  a  letter 
box  at  Chevy  Chase  Circle.  At  about  10 
a.  m.  Tuesday  the  letter  carrier  rang  the  bell 
at  his  hoooe  and  handed  him  the  same  en- 
velope. Asked  why,  the  carrier  pointed  to 
the  address  in  the  comer.  Mr.  J.  pointed 
to  the  address  in  the  window  and  asked  th« 
carrier  to  remall  his  letter. 

On  Wednesday  the  letter  came  ba^  again. 
Exasperated,  Mr.  J.  typed  a  note  In  red  and 
pasted  It  over  his  return  address.  The  note 
read: 

"Postmaster:  This  has  been  returned  to 
me  twice.  I  have  now  covered  up  the  re- 
turn address.    Will  you  please  deliver?" 

Ptv  good  measure  he  added  the  word  "ad- 
dress" in  the  lower  left  corner  and  drew  an 
arrow  to  the  vrlndow.  Thursday  he  mailed 
it  again.  Friday  the  Insurance  company  re- 
ceived the  payment — 5  days  after  It  first 
was  mailed. 

Answer:  Possibly  the  Insurance  com- 
pany's address  was  not  clearly  visible. 

Complaint:  W.  S.  B.,  of  Arlington,  mailed 
a  birthday  card  to  his  granddaughter  at  9 
p.  m.  April  14.  He  mulled  it  at  the  Korth 
Arlington  branch  post  office.  The  little 
girl's  house  on  North  Burlington  Street  Is 
just  a  few  blocks  from  B^.  B.'s.  which  is  on 
North  Buchanan.  The  card  was  delivered 
about  2:30  p.  m.  2  days  later — a  day  late 
for  the  celebration. 

Answer:  The  card  should  have  been  de- 
livered the  next  day.  There  is  no  way  to  tell 
what  happened. 

Complaint:  On  April  15  a  special  delivery 
e.  o.  d.  insured  package  was  mailed  at  the 
Connecticut  Avenue  station,  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Horace  E.  Troth.  4108  Everett  Street. 
Kensington,  Md.  The  Troth  address  is  off 
Connecticut  Avenue  extended.  At  4  a.  m. 
on  April  17  the  package  was  postmarked 
"Received"  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  #ent 
back  again.  On  April  21  a  postman  took  it 
to  the  Troth  home,  but  Mrs.  Troth  was  in 
the  basement  and  didn't  hear  his  ring.  He 
left  a  noUce.  Mrs.  Troth's  husband  called 
for  the  package  the  next  day  at  the  poetofflce. 

"The  Kensington  post  office."  Mrs.  Truth 
said,  "wasn't  anxious  to  give  me  a  tracer — 
they  wanted  to  wait  and  see  If  It  came." 

Answer:  A  clerk  In  the  Washington  post 
office  misread  "Kensington.  Md.."  as  "Kansas 
City,  Mo."  At  a  quick  glance  this  was  easy, 
because  the  "Md."  on  the  package  k)oked 
like  "Mo."  The  writer  should  have  been 
mcu-e  careful — but  so  should  the  clerk. 

A  Kensington  post  office  clerk  accepted  a 
Claim  slip  on  the  package  but  did  not  send 
an  Inquiry  to  Washington  that  day  because 
of  a  "misunderstanding."  according  to  the 
postmaster,  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Tlemey.  The 
next  day  the  package  arrived.  After  the 
failure  to  deliver,  a  messenger  would  have 
been  sent  back  if  Mrs.  Troth  had  so  re- 
quested. 

Complaint:  H.  F.  of  Alexandria  mailed  an 
oversize  special  delivery  letter  at  the  Alexan- 
dria post  office  at  5  a.  m.  April  7.  He  paid  38 
cents  postage.  The  envelope  was  postmarked 
C^  8  p.  m.  It  was  postmarked  "received"  In 
Washington  at  1  a.  m. — 6  hours  later.  But 
the  Capitol  City  Engraving  Co.,  1215  H  Street 
WW.,  didn't  receive  it  until  the  morning  of 
April  0.    It  came  In  the  regular  mall. 

Answer:  It  should  have  been  delivered 
April  8  by  a  special-delivery  messenger  on 
his  regular  7  a.  m.  run.  If  too  large  to  go 
through  the  mall  slot,  and  the  firm  was  not 
open,  it  might  have  been  retiimed  to  the 
post  office  and  a  notice  left  to  call  for  it. 
(But  no  notice  was  left,  according  to  th* 
firm.) 

Complaint:  C.  O.  ot  Bethesda  maUed  • 
letter  to  his  daughter  from  the  Bethesda 
taranch  post  offlca  on  tht  morning  or  April 


14.  It  was  delivered  the  afternoon  of  AprU 
16.  Mr.  O.'s  daughter's  home  is  abcut  lour 
blacks  from  the  post  oOlce.  When  he  asked 
an  explanation,  he  was  told: 

"WeU.  we  need  another  clerk." 

Anmiar:  All  mall  coUected  in  Bethesda  la 
taken  to  the  Washington  poet  office  to  b* 
caaoeled  and  dl^wtched.  This  lett«r  was 
returned  to  the  Bethesda  station  and  da- 
Uvered  from  there.  It  should  have  been  de- 
livered the  next  day. 

Complaint:  An  important  letter  to  Mrs. 
W.  C.  of  Parkfalrfax,  Alexandria,  was  msiled 
April  15  at  the  Bond  Building.  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Mew  York  Avenue  NW.  It  was 
postmarked  at  6:30  p.  m.  The  W.  C.'s,  who 
rent  a  branch  post  office  box,  locked  for  It 
every  day.  "Hiey  received  It  at  4  p.  m.  AprU 
18. 

"We  changed  to  a  post  office  box  when  they 
cut  out  the  second  delivery  2  years  ago," 
Mrs.  C.  explained,  adding.  "We've  been  hav- 
ing awful  service.  We  always  allow  48  hours 
for  anything  from  Washli^ton." 

Answer:  Th»  letter  should  have  been  de- 
livered to  the  Parkfalrfax  station  the  next 
morning.  If  it  didn't  arrive  than,  tlMre  are 
two  more  deliveries  daily  to  that  sUtlon. 
Box  patrons  receive  maU  three  times  daily. 

Alexandria  Postmaster  Bmore  Mudd  has 
had  complalnU  about  slow  service  from 
Washington.  But  It  should  not  take  43 
hours,  he  emphasized.  Most  maU.  he  was 
sure,  doesnt. 

Complaint:  Mrs.  T.  L..  rf  West  Leland  Street. 
Chevy  Obase,  Md..  was  expectinir  a  special 
deUvery  letter  maUed  at  Virginia  Baadli, 
Va.,  AprU  17.  When  It  dldnt  arrive,  ito* 
telephoned  the  sender  and  a  duplicate  was 
maUed.  The  duplicate  arrived  in  the  Wash- 
ington poet  office  in  14  hours.  But  wlico 
the  postman  brought  It  to  Mrs.  L.^  hoxise  he 
left  It  In  the  mailbox  outside.  Mrs.  L.  found 
It  accidentally  at  9  a.  m. 

"The  doorbell  dldnt  rtng."  Mrs.  L.  said.  T 
thought  they  were  supposed  to  dcltver  It  Uk 


The  first  letter,  she  added.  stUl  hasnl 
arrived. 

Mr.  L.  also  had  bad  luck  with  a  package 
last  Christmas.  MaUed  at  Beach  City.  Ohio. 
on  December  20.  it  was  handed  to  her  at  the 
post  office  January  20.  It  was  Swiss  cheese, 
she  said,  and  no  longer  edible. 

Answer:  A  special  delivery  messenger  no 
longer  Is  required  to  deliver  letten  In  per- 
son. Tliis  practice  was  diacontinusd  sooM 
years  ago.  But  he  should  have  rung  tbt 
doorbell  and  knocked  on  the  door.  He  also 
should  have  left  a  notice  under  the  door  in- 
forming Mrs.  L.  that  the  letter  was  in  her 
maUbox. 

The  postmaster  says  parcel  post  dellTcriea 
were  good  last  Christmas. 

Cocnplalnt:  The  Security  Mutual  Ufe  In- 
surance Ca  on  AprU  8  sent  flrst-dass  adver- 
tising letters  to  two  SUver  Spring  addresses^ 
10416  Hebard  Street  and  10414  EweU  Avenue. 
Both  were  returned  marked  "No  such  street, 
return  to  wriUr  lar  better  addrees."  On 
a  recheck.  It  was  found  the  address  should 
have  been  Kensington,  Md.  After  s  2- 
week  lapse,  the  letters  were  remalled.  Sales- 
man Hsirry  Niedermayer  said : 

"SUver  ^ing  and  Kensington  adjoin 
each  other.  It  was  jmt  a  matter  of  a  few 
blocks.  It's  rather  aggravating  no  attempt 
was  made  to  find  out  whether  there's  such 
an  existing  street." 

Answer:  Tbe  post  oOce  wlU  verify  matMng 
lists  for  a  fee  c<  1  cent  per  addrea  for  tt 
addresses  and  over.  Many  firms  use  this 
service  regularly,  and  it  could  have  been  dons 
In  this  case.  Formerly,  an  attempt  would 
have  been  to  correct  these  letters.  But  di- 
rectory MTTlos  on  most  maU  was  discon- 
tinued 2  years  ago.  These  streets  ars  »<w^ 
distance  from  SUver  Spring,  and  Sliver 
Spring  carriers  cant  be  expected  to  know 
them. 
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Complaint:  On  Good  Friday,  en  route  out 
of  town  for  Easter  week  end,  Mrs.  G.  M.,  of 
Chevy  Chase.  Md.,  mailed  an  Easter  card  in  a 
box  at  4801  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  It  was 
addressed  to  her  husband  at  their  home. 
The  time  was  about  11:30  a.  m.  The  card 
was  mailed  first  class.  Returning  Monday, 
ahe  asked  Mr.  M.  how  he  liked  the  card.  Be 
hadn't  received  it.  She  herself  received  it 
when  the  carrier  arrived  just  before  noon 
Tuesday. 

Answer:  The  card  should  have  been  deUT- 
ered  the  next  day.  But  the  Easter  season 
is  the  yesr's  second  heaviest  mailing  period. 
It  probably  got  delayed  in  tbe  rush. 

These  are  samples  of  complaints  received 
by  the  Star  last  week.  Mors  wlU  be  printed 
latsr. 


POSTMSSTXa   PSBRBS  COMTLAUrTS  OM   SOVICB 

DnacTKD  TO  Him 
(By  James  G.  Deans) 
Postmaster  Boy  M.  North  prefers  to  have 
citleens    complain    about    maU    service    to 
him — not  to  newspapers. 

"If  they  11  make  their  complaints  to  me. 
well  be  glad  to  investigate."  he  said. 

But  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  last  few 
dsys  have  complained  to  the  Star. 

Some  of  these  complaints  were  printed 
yesterday.  Today  the  Star  publishes  some 
more.  All  came  in  unsolicited,  by  telephone 
and  mall.  They  were  then  reported  to  Mr. 
Morth.  AssUtant  Postmaster  Gordon  BeU.  or 
•ubvirban  postmasters. 

Their  answers  accompany  the  oomnlalnts. 
Edward  L.  BUncoe,  2121  H  Street  NW.,  has 
had  more  than  his  share  of  bad  luck. 

Complaint:  Last  September  28  at  Nstional 
Airport  Mr.  Bllncoe  maUsd  some  urgent 
papers  to  New  York  City.  The  letter  went 
airmail  special  delivery  and  was  postmarked 
2  p.  m.  The  New  York  General  Post  Office 
received  it  at  7:30.  A  subsUtlon  postmarked 
It  at  midnight.  In  the  morning  a  postman 
tried  to  deliver  It,  but  the  addressee  had 
started  back  to  Washington.  The  letter 
eventually  followed  him  back. 

Answer:  Mew  York  should  have  received 
the  letter  sooner,  and  it  ahould  have  been 
delivered  that  evening.  But  the  last  spe- 
cial delivery  trip  in  most  cities  is  around 
10  p.  m.  Under  the  clrcumsunces.  the  letter 
couldn't  be  sent  out  until  morning. 

Complaint :  Not  long  afterward  Mr.  Bllncoe 
mailed  some  maps  first  class-special  delivery 
to  Wilmington.  Del.  They  were  maUed  at 
the  West  End  Station  Monday  afternoon. 
They  were  received  Friday  afternoon — when 
they  were  no  longer  any  use. 

Answer:  There  is  no  explanation.  The 
delay  probably  wasnt  in  Washington. 

Complaint:  A  bundle  of  mapM  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Bllncoe  by  the  Army  Map  Service  first 
class  on  a  Thiursday.  On  the  next  Tuesday, 
the  maps  still  being  undelivered,  Mr.  Bllncoe 
asked  for  a  tracer.  On  Thursday,  he  asked 
for  a  duplicate  set.  The  latter  arrived  the 
next  day.  The  first  set  showed  up  a  week 
later  in  a  branch  postal  station.  A  carrier 
had  put  it  aside,  he  was  told,  because  he 
thought  it  was  too  heavy  to  carry.  Every- 
body forgot  It. 

Answer:  Carriers  deliver  only  very  smaU 
psekagss  such  as  necktiss  and  handkerchiefs. 
AU  the  rest  are  handled  by  parcel-post  trucks. 
regardless  of  weight.  The  parcel  shouldn't 
have  been  forgotten. 

Complaint:  Last  June  29  Mr.  BUncoe's  sec- 
retary air  maUed  two  letters  to  Sacramento, 
Calif.  One  was  an  application  to  the  real- 
estate  commission,  the  other  an  application 
to  the  contractor's  license  board.  A  money 
order  was  enclosed  with  each. 

The  real-estate  commission  received  Its 
letter  the  next  day.  The  one  to  the  license 
board  arrived  several  days  later,  postmarked 
not  Washington  but  Arlington.  Va..  and  not 
June  29  but  July  1.    The  postmark  dead  line 


for  Mr.  BUncoe's  appUcation  was  June  30. 
He  almost  was  denied  a  Ucense  renewal  as 
a  result. 

Mr.  Bllncoe  complained  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  a  postal  Inspector  told 
Ucense  authorities  he  probably  failed  to  mail 
the  letter  promptly  and  was  endeavoring  to 
[mt  something  over.  Postal  officials  denied 
thu. 

Arlington  Postmaster  C.  F.  Simpson  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  BUncoe  stated: 

"Frequently,  uncancelfd  letters  from  other 
post  offices  arrive  at  this  office,  although  in- 
tended for  delivery  in  another  city.  This 
usuaUy  is  caused  by  letters  being  stuck  to- 
gether and  It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it 
happened  in  this  case." 

Washington  Postmaster  Roy  M.  North  con- 
curred. 

Answer:  There  Is  no  positive  explanation. 

Complaint:     A.    Edward    Hardman,     1210 

North  Stuart  Street.  Arlington,  said  this  is 

evidence  of  what  he  termed  "our  smaU  maU 

service": 

"There  Is  a  maU  plane  leaving  London,  On- 
tario, Canada,  about  9:30  a.  m.  It  arrives 
at  Toronto  and  leaves  there  at  10:20  a.  m.. 
making  connections  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  a 
}ilane  leaving  at  11:30  a.  m.,  arriving  at 
Wash  hgton  Airport  at  2:30  p.  m.,  all  the 
same  day — 5  hours.  On  April  3  an  airmaU 
letter  was  sent  to  me  postmarked  London, 
Canada.  8  a.  m.  I  received  it  on  the  Monday 
delivery,  AprU  7.  at  noon.  •  •  •  Page 
our  old  pony  express." 

Answer:  The  letter  wouldn't  necessarily 
have  come  as  Mr.  Hardman  routes  It.  But 
It  should  have  arrived  that  afternoon  and 
been  delivered  the  next  morning. 

Complaint :  Mrs.  C.  H.,  of  Twentieth  Road, 
Arlington,  last  December  10  mailed  a  $19.94 
order  to  8.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington.  On 
January  3  she  complained  to  the  depart- 
ment store  that  she  had  received  not  even 
an  acknowledgment.  On  January  10  Kann's 
wrote  Mrs.  H.  her  order  had  not  been  re- 
ceived. On  January  15  the  mail-order  de- 
partment telephoned  that  the  order  had  just 
arrived.     Mrs.  H.  canceled  It. 

Answer:  Inexperienced  temporary  clerks 
might  have  mishandled  the  letter  in  the 
Christmas  rush. 

Complaint :  Mrs.  J.  B..  of  Thirteenth  Place 
NE.,  on  April  18  received  a  letter  maUed  in 
northwest  Washington  about  midday  April  8. 
"This  is  only  one  of  many  incidents  within 
the  past  2  years."  she  wrote.  "Our  mail  isn't 
delivered  until  around  noon  and  has  come 
as  late  as  4  p.  m." 

An!?wer:  Postmaster  North  would  like  to 
see  the  envelope. 

Some  days  the  carrier's  maU  load  Is  bigger, 
therefore  tnkes  longer.  Routes  were  length- 
ened with  the  end  of  the  second  delivery  3 
years  ago. 

Complaint:  Mrs.  G.  W..  of  South  Fairfax 
Street.  Alexandria,  on  a  recent  Monday 
mailed  a  book  at  the  Alexandria  post  office 
addressed  to  Brentano's  F  Street  store  in 
Washington.  It  was  delivered  10  days  later. 
Mrs.  W.  declared: 

"I  make  aUowances  for  delay  on  accotuit 
of  collections,  but  this  book  I  put  in  the  post 
office  myself  at  noon  on  that  Monday." 

Answer :  Books,  like  first-class  mail,  should 
be  delivered  the  next  day,  ordinarUy.  They 
should  take  no  more  than  2  days.  All  out- 
going mail  leaves  Alexandria  promptly,  ac- 
cording to  Postmaster  Madd. 

Complaint :  Ernest  R.  Gerner,  7607  Eastern 
Avenue,  Takoma  Park.  Md.,  on  the  afternoon 
of  AprU  10  mailed  an  Easter  card  to  West 
Haven.  Conn.,  in  a  box  outside  Union  Sta- 
tion. Then  he  and  hU  wife  boarded  a  train 
to  the  same  destination.  They  arrived  6 
hours  later,  but  the  first-class  greeting  card 
did  not  arrive  until  AprU  14. 

Mr.  Gerner  brought  the  envelope  home 
planning  to  show  It  to  postal  officials.  But 
he  changed  his  mind.    He  explained: 


"What's  Uie  use.  I  won't  get  any  aatis- 
faction." 

Answer:  The  Washington  post  office  was 
current  on  its  Easter  maU.  according  to  the 
postmaster.  Mr.  North  also  said:  "We  try 
to  give  every  complaint  a  thorough  exam- 
ination." 

Complaint:  Frank  Poch,  hardware  mer- 
chant of  4515  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW,  wrote 
to  Baltimore  for  a  shipment  of  seed.  He 
related: 

"After  waiting  a  week,  thinking  I  had  pos- 
sibly forgotten  to  order  same,  I  called  them 
by  long  distance,  this  call  costing  me  40 
cents.  I  wa.^  informed  they  had  just  re- 
ceived ray  order  that  morning." 

Answer:  The  delay  may  have  occurred  In 
Baltimore. 

Complaint:  It  took  a  first-class  letter  6 
days  to  travel  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  ac- 
cording to  C.  H.  H.,  of  Takoma  Park.  Md. 
The  letter  was  mailed  April  15  and  delivered 
Apn-ll  21.  At  about  300  mUes  in  168  hours 
that  amounted  to  an  hourly  rate  of  2%  miles, 
Mr.  H.  calculated,  adding:  "What  would  the 
stagecoach  days  have  thought  of  this  speed?" 

Answer:  The  letter,  transmitted  through 
Washington,  should  have  taken  2  days  at 
most. 


U  CaaaiU  Blafisf  WIi«b  It  It  Created 
Wkh  Beinff  Ready  To  Baild  the  SL  Law- 
rence Seaway  IK^oat  the  Aid  of  tlM 
United  SUtes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OP  PEMNSVXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7. 1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Canadian  Transport  Minister  Lio- 
nel Chevrier  addressed  the  members  of 
the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit,  Biich.. 
and  assailed  what  he  termed  "powerful  p 
minority  groups"  in  the  United  States 
which  he  said  have  blocked  joint  United 
States-Canadian  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
The  following  article  from  the  March 
25.  1952,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
reveals  that  associates  of  Mr.  Chevrier 
asserted  that  his  Detroit  speech  was 
probably  the  most  outspoken  of  any  he 
has  yet  given  in  Canada's  campaign  to 
make  the  development  a  joint  affair: 

Big  Savino  m  Steel  Is  Seek  m  ^awat — 

Canadian   Transpost  Ministtk   Pttts   Bru. 

roB  Ore  Shwhemt  at  #200,000,000  a  Yeas 

Drraorr,    March    24.— Transport    Minister 

Lionel  Chevrier  said  today  North  America's 

steel  bUl  alone  wiU  soar  $200,000,000  a  year 

If  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  not  buUt. 

In  an  attack  against  the  powerful  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States  which  he  said 
have  blocked  Joint  United  States-Canadian 
development  of  the  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect. Mr.  Chevrier  said  the  increase  in  steel 
costs  alone  would,  in  a  few  years,  outweigh 
the  whole  cost  of  the  project. 

The  seaway  would  eliminate  the  impending 
prospect  of  a  »200,000.000-a-year  Increase  Ui 
the  cost  of  raw  material  for  steel  mUU  and 
an  even  greater  increase  in  the  price  of  final 
steel  products.  It  would  make  avaUabls 
Labrador  iron  ore  In  volume  to  aU  Great 
Lakes  districts  without  such  an  Increase  In 
cost,  he  said. 
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Mr.  CbcTrler's  associate*  said  the  speech  at 
Detroit's  Economic  Clnh  was  protJably  the 
meet  outspoken  of  any  he  has  yet  given  In 
Canada's  campaign  to  make  the  development 
a  Joint  affair. 

Mr.  Chevrier  listed  as  a  second  seaway 
saving  the  $3O.0OO,0C0  a  year  which  would 
not  have  to  be  spent  in  transshipment  o( 
grain  and  other  commodities  because  large 
ships  would  be  able  to  penetrate  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  they  cannot  do  now. 

He  struck  hard  at  those  who  call  a  bluff 
Canada's  announced  plan  to  build  the  sea- 
way alone  if  necessary. 

In  terms  of  physical  work  on  things  whlcb 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  seaway.  Canada 
has  already  Invested  more  than  9430,000.000 
over  the  years  and  has  done  more  work 
already  than  that  which  lies  ahead  to  com- 
plete the  Job,  he  said. 

Referring  to  development  of  power  and 
BKTlgatlon  on  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  Rivers 
In  Western  Europe  by  Marshall-plan  dollars, 
which  he  said  would  cost  far  more  than  th« 
•saway,  Mr.  Chevrier  asked: 

"Where  are  these  same  qualities  when  it 
eomes  to  a  project  that  concerns  your  own 
economy  and  Canada's,  your  own  defense 
and  oxirs?" 

He  estimated  that  tolls  sufficient  to  cover 
operation,  maintenance,  interest,  and  amor- 
tisation costs  would  Impose  only  a  com- 
paratively light  burden  on  the  traffic  foreseen 
for  the  seaway,  which  he  thought  would 
outrank  either  the  Panama  or  Suez  Canals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  commenting  on  the 
Detroit  speech  of  Canadian  Transport 
Minister  Lionel  Chevrier,  officials  of  the 
National  St.  Lawrence  Project  Confer- 
ence, opposed  to  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  international  ditch,  asked  the 
following  $64  ques^^ion  on  March  28, 1952: 
"Is  Canada  Bluffing  After  All?" 

The  commentary  follows: 

Is  CANAD4  BttriTlNO   AlTES   AlX? 

We  may  have  had  some  mental  reserva- 
tions as  to  the  problems  facing  Canada  in 
lU  bxilldlng  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
Alone  but  our  expressed  attitude,  frequently 
publicized,  has  been  that  this  was  Canada's 
business  and  that  If  it  wanted  to  build  the 
project  alone,  that  seemed  to  offer  a  happy 
solution  to  the  controversy  in  this  country. 
But  we  are  now  frankly  confused  over  an 
Inflammatory  speech  by  the  Canadian  Trans- 
port Minister.  Uonel  Chevrier,  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit.  March  34,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Canadian  press  in  the  New 
Tork  Times,  March  25,  an  account  of  which 
Is  enclosed.  Mr.  Chevrler's  associates  are 
represented  as  having  said  the  speech  "was 
probably  the  most  outspoken  of  any  he  has 
given  in  Canada's  can4>algn  to  make  the 
development  a  Joint  affair." 

Well,  sir,  you  could  have  knocked  us  down 
with  a  feather.  We  were  not  aware  of  Can- 
ada's conducting  a  campaign  to  make  us  Join 
In  the  undertaking;  rather,  we  had  been 
aastired  by  such  proponents  as  General  Pick. 
Army  Chief  of  Engineers,  that  Canada  didnt 
particularly  care  what  we  did  and  that.  In- 
deed, we  had  to  act  mighty  quickly  to  even 
get  In  on  the  deal. 

We  won't  go  Into  the  propriety  of  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  government  making  a 
speech  on  our  soil  accusing  our  legislative 
branch  of  being  under  the  domination  of 
powerful  minority  groups.  The  fact  is  that 
geographically  about  80  percent  of  the  area  at 
this  country  is  opposed  to  this  project.  The 
proponents,  seelting  to  take  something  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  to  their  own 
sectional  advantage.  re{M:esent  the  decided 
minority. 

However,  we  might  make  the  observation 
that  the  demagogues  come  Just  as  big  In 
Canada  as  they  do  In  this  country.  Note  Mr. 
Chevrler's  statement  that  if  the  St.  Lawrence 
isn't  built  this  country's  steel  bill  will  in- 


crease $200,000,000  a  year.  Why  Is  this  In 
point?  Only  a  little  way  down  In  his  speech 
he  assures  one  and  all  that  It's  going  to  be 
built  as  he  breathes  fire  and  brimstone  at 
any  stiggestion  Canada  Is  blufBng. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  he 
arrives  at  his  $200,000,000  figure.  Tlie  pro- 
moters of  the  Labrador  ore  plan  only  to  pro- 
duce 10,000.000  tons  of  ore  annually  begin- 
ning in  ISM  or  1957,  and  they  hope  In  20 
years  to  get  this  annual  production  up  to 
20.000.000  tons.  Ttitt  would  compare  with 
the  some  137,000,000  tons  we  are  expected  to 
be  using  by  then.  Only  five  of  this  country's 
smaller  steel  companies  are  interested  \n  this 
ore.  We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Chevrler's 
statement  would  prove  exciting  to  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Palriess,  president  of  United  States 
Steel,  or  Mr.  Eiigene  Grace,  chairman  of  Betix- 
lehem's  board,  or  to  the  Inland  Steel  officials, 
or  those  of  Jones  &  Laughlln,  Crucible,  Pitts- 
burgh Steel.  Allegheny  Ludlum.  aiMl  a  host 
of  other  steel  ope  f  ton  who  are  not  In  on  the 
Labrador  deal. 

Another  statement  ol  Mr.  Chevrler's  strikes 
us:  That  one  about  the  waterway  effecting 
a  saving  of  $30,000,000  on  grain  and  other 
commodities  that  would  be  moved  in  ocean- 
going vessels  right  on  out  to  sea  without  hav- 
ing to  be  transshipped.  On  December  4,  1951. 
he  told  the  Canadian  House  of  Comnu>ns 
that  he  anticipated  no  Important  movement 
of  oceangoing  vessels  over  the  waterway. 
"Ocean  cargoes  would  be  transshipped  at 
Montreal,"  he  said. 

The  Minister  even  picks  up  a  story  the 
waterway  proponents  in  this  coimtry  have 
been  circulating  to  the  effect  that  our  Mar- 
shall-plan dollars  are  building  a  $600,000,000 
waterway-hydroelectric  project  to  connect 
Switzerland  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
therefore,  we  should  buy  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway. 

For  the  life  of  us.  we've  been  unable,  to 
understand  why  a  boondoggle  in  Europe  Jus- 
tifies another  one  here.  But  now,  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency  has  denied  the  story. 
It  says  the  French  are  building  this  project 
with  their  own  money.  If  the  MSA  Isn't  tell- 
ing the  truth,  there  should  be  an  investiga- 
tion of  boondoggling  in  Evirope,  not  more 
boondoggling  over  here. 

On  the  question  of  selfiah  interests,  we 
would  like  to  quote  for  Mr.  Chevrler's  In- 
formation, from  an  article  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  March  32  by  Leslie  Roberts, 
one  of  Canada's  outstanding  publicists: 

"Conversely,  Toronto  can  be  very  angry 
and  frustrated  when  denied  the  privilege  of 
expending  Its  vigor.  Of  late,  a  great  clamor 
has  echoed  through  the  town  and  suburbs 
about  getting  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  dug 
and  Its  hydroelectric  power  developed.  It 
has  been  a  strongly  personal-Interest  clamor. 
as  an  such  "hassles'  are  hereabouts.  The 
theme  is  that  a  good  town  is  being  held  back 
by  slowpokes,  and  woe  betide  any  visiting 
fireman  who  might  say  that  the  big  ditch 
Isn't  needed  or  that  It  would  be  well  to  wait 
and  see  how  world  affairs  shape  up.  Given 
the  waterway,  every  TOron  Ionian  Is  con- 
vinced that  his  city  would  quickly  whisk  past 
Montreal  and  several  United  States  cities  and 
move  up  right  next  to  Chicago  in  popula- 
tion. He  wants  it  to  happen  in  his  own  time, 
not  his  grandchildren's." 


Hysteria  of  CoodemBatiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroawu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28. 1952 

Mr.     MILLER     of     California.    Mr. 
.Speaker,  an  editorial  entitled  "Hysteria 


of  Condemnation"  appeared  in  the  Dally 
Review,  of  Hayward,  Calif.,  on  April  2t 
tliat  I  urge  you  to  read. 

The  publisher  of  the  DaCy  Review  to 
Floyd  Sparks,  and  its  editor  Oeorg« 
Lower.  Both  are  newspaper  men  In  th« 
best  tradition  of  that  profession. 

Mr.  ^larks  is  independent  in  his  think- 
ing. He  wears  no  .tag,  which  malces  this 
editorial  all  the  more  forceful: 

HTSTsaiA  or  CoinisifMATioir 

President  Truman  Is  In  an  uncomfortable 
position.  And  It  Is  not  entirely  his  own 
fault.  More  than  half  of  the  Angers  point- 
ing at  him,  and  the  voices  shouting  at  him, 
know  no  other  way  to  point  or  to  shout  than 
in  a  partisan  direction. 

That  Is  an  unfortunate  and  an  unfair  clr« 
ctunstance.  It  is  an  indignity  both  to  the 
President  and  to  the  American  system  of 
govemmst. 

Peculiarly,  this  mass  hysteria  of  condem- 
nation Is  directed  at  one  who  wUl  not  be 
a  candidate  for  political  office.  To  that  de- 
gree it  reflects  an  American  Impatience  wltli 
a  man  who  chanced  to  head  our  Oovemment 
during  a  time  of  national  uncertainty. 
Somewhere  within  the  bitter  debaU  hU  de- 
tractors have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
major  part  of  the  uncertainty  stemmed  from 
a  world-wide  tension  aad  insecurity. 

In  heaping  vilification  on  Truman  for 
small  faults  as  well  as  large  ones,  they  may 
be  welding  a  strong  base  for  another  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  stand  on,  campaign 
on,  and  possibly  be  elected  on.  People  do 
not  like  to  be  pushed  around  and  they  do 
not  like  to  see  someone  they  admire  pushed 
around.  Millions  of  people  admire  Presiden$ 
Truman,  He  has  many  admirable  qualities, 
and  he  is  being  pushed  around — by  wire 
services,  oolunmists.  radio  commentator^ 
and  curbstone  partisans. 

Some  ot  the  President's  mifrtakrs.  unfortu- 
nately, have  been  on  the  gargantuan  side, 
but  so  have  some  of  his  accomplishments. 
Against  the  corruption  among  his  sppointeea 
and  the  blunder  of  his  seizure  of  the  steel 
mills  many  Impressive  credits  can  be  ranked. 

His  demonstrated  patience  for  winning  the 
war  In  Korea  is  among  them.  A  lesser  man 
couM  give  way  to  the  inclination  to  take 
chances  on  an  all-out  war.  The  point  4  pro- 
gram, military  aid  to  Greece,  European  re- 
covery plan.  Atlantic  Pact — these  and  others 
pale  the  Importance  of  a  Oeneral  Vaughn,  ot 
injudicious  letter  writing,  of  off-the-cuff 
comments  that  must  be  "clarlfled"  with  re- 
traction or  modification  the  foUowing  day. 

They  also  Indicate  that  the  President, 
despite  accusations  to  the  contrary  and  his 
luwlse  charges  of  "red  herring,"  has  done 
a  large  Job  in  fighting  communism  without 
expending  American  sons.  There  is  much  In 
his  record  to  be  proud  of.  as  there  Is  much 
In  It  to  be  sorry  for. 

One  of  the  principal  faults  of  Harry  Tm- 
man  may  not  be  a  fault  of  his  at  all.  A  large 
Btmiber  of  Americans  are  Intent  on  finding 
an  issue  and  a  victim.  That  is  less  the  fault 
of  Harry  TYuman  than  of  those  who  magnify 
his  imperfections. 

Recognition  of  that  fact,  of  course,  dosa 
not  eclipse  the  right  to  criUclze  when  m^- 
takes  are  made.  But  In  conduct,  as  in  Uw. 
there  is  a  difference  between  misdemeanors 
and  felonies.  Editorially  the  DaUy  Rerlew 
reserves  the  right  to  try  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two.  We  may  often  fall,  but  It  Is 
hoped  otir  criticisms  do  not  degenerate  to  the 
plane  of  verbal  lynching,  without  responsi- 
bility or  reaeon;  with  only  a  wordy  rope  and 
the  opporttmity  to  use  it. 
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Sacred  Heart  School*  SkawtkecB  VUlag e, 
AodoTtr,  Mats. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSaiTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1952 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  address  I  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  large  American  flag 
which  flew  over  the  Capitol  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  last  December  26,  when  the 
Sacred  Heart  School  for  Boys  in  Shaw- 
sheen  Village  observed  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  its  founding.  The  flag  Is  now 
unfurled  from  a  65-foot  flagpole  on  the 
school  campus. 

The  address  follows: 

A  few  weeks  ago,  this  American  flag  was 
■the  most  important  banner  in  the  entire 
United  SUtes. 

It  wsved  above  the  entrance  to  the  wblte- 
domed  building  that  Is  the  Capitol  of  our 
country. 

It  was  brought  here  from  Washington  to 
fly  proudly  over  your  school  and  to  remind 
all  of  us  that  we  are  a  united  people,  en- 
joying freedom  under  Ood. 

This  U  a  beautiful  flag  to  look  at  with 
Its  oolorftil  combination  of  red.  white,  and 
blue.  lU  bright  stars  repreeent  the  48  States, 
but  more  than  that  they  remind  us  of  heaven 
above,  and  of  a  higher  duty. 

Our  Nation  has  prospered  because  we  try 
to  Uve  our  Uves  as  the  divine  Creator  of  all 
things  Intended,  flUlng  our  days  on  earth 
with  good  and  useful  actions  and  treating 
those  we  meet  ss  equal  to  ourselves. 

This  flag  is  new,  and  cheerful,  and  clean. 

It  stands  for  a  young  Nation. 

A  Nation  that  Is  on  its  way  to  a  greater 
future  In  the  service  of  human  beings  en- 
couraging jrou  and  me  to  develop  the  best 
that  Is  In  us. 

A  strong  Nation  because  we  respect  o\ir- 
selves  and  each  other  trying  to  be  worthy 
In  the  sight  of  God. 

Any  person  who  cheats,  or  lies,  or  betrays 
another  puts  a  stain  upon  this  flag.  In  the 
world  of  today,  It  Is  the  guardian  of  civic  and 
religious  rights.  Any  act  of  ours,  therefore, 
which  is  against  the  teachings  of  our  church 
dishonors  the  flag  under  which  we  have 
fotud  such  friendship  and  freedom.  In  no 
other  place  on  earth  could  we  worship  as  we 
please  without  any  fear  of  otu-  fellow-citl- 
■ens  or  fear  of  neighboring  countries  as  we 
do  In  this  land  whose  flag  Is  ths  symbol  of 
(air  play  and  no  favorites. 

Many  bravs  men  and  women  have  offered 
up  their  lives  so  thst  this  "hopeful  stand, 
ard  and  aU  that  It  means  could  be  ours  to 
enjoy  this  day. 

From  Betsy  Ross  to  Heartbreak  HUl  in 
Korea  Is  a  long  way  in  a  short  period  of  his- 
tory. In  time  of  danger,  when  all  seemed 
lost,  this  symbol  has  ptilled  us  togethw,  and 
has  Inspired  us  to  give  that  extra  effort 
which  is  always  the  deciding  factOT  that 
changes  defeat  to  victory. 

We  reverence  the  memory  of  thoee  who 
had   such  complete   faith  in  the  new  wa; 
of  life  that  was  created  on  this  continent 
that  they  were  wllUng  to  die  so  that  it 
might  be  saved  for  Its  greater  destiny. 

We  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  men 
wlU  be  animated  by  that  same  faith  to  live 
up  to  the  great  opportunities  that  freedom 
offers. 

The  chanos  for  each  human  being  to  de- 
velop more  fully  the  Ulent  that  Is  within 
him 


The  mutual  understanding  upon  which 
trust  and  cooperation  are  built. 

The  wide-awake  citlsenship  that  will  im- 
prove Government  at  every  level. 

The  wisdom  to  buUd  character  as  weU  as 
machines. 

Last  Thursday,  many  of  our  cities  held 
Loyalty  Day  parades. 

The  air  was  clear  and  the  sun  was  kind. 
And  there  were  color  guards  leading  every 
unit.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  matched  the 
attractive  spring  clothes  of  the  people,  and 
the  flowers  that  are  blooming  again  in  Na- 
ture's annual  rebirth. 

Up  to  S  years  ago,  we  did  not  bother  to 
observe  Loyalty  Day. 

We  took  it  for  granted. 

But  now  we  know  better. 

There  Ls  abroad  in  the  world,  a  movement 
that  Is  both  antigod  and  antifreedom.  The 
United  States  and  our  allies  stand  between 
it  and  its  goal  of  world  conquest.  Preaching 
the  hateful  gospel  of  force,  fear,  and  deq>alr, 
it  could  overwhelm  us  IX  we  become  careless 
or  Indifferent. 

That  is  why  this  ceremony  becomes  signifi- 
cant in  many  ways. 

Loyalty  Dsy  has  been  extended  to  include 
this  Simday  so  that  we  may  serve  notice  on 
communism  that  ours  is  "One  Nation  Indi- 
visible." We  are  strengthening  our  unity  by 
dedicating  ourselves  to  make  democracy  live 
In  every  conscious  hour  of  our  lives  and  In 
everything  that  we  do. 

Commtinists  swear  allegiance  to  the  state 
which  is  an  image  of  clay. 

We.  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to  a  society 
of  free  men  and  women  whose  motto  is  "In 
God.  we  trust." 

The  Government,  which  Is  In  our  keeping, 
must  protect  thoee  human  rights  which  we 
derive  from  the  author  of  all  creation. 

We  combine  this  Loyalty  Day  with  Sunday 
because  we  know  that  the  city  of  man  Is  lost 
If  it  forgets  the  city  of  Ood. 

We  raise  this  flag  with  hope  and  Joy. 

Our  spiritual  leaders  blees  this  gallant 
banner. 

In  so  doing,  we  Americans  pledge  otirselves 
to  live  with  courage,  vrith  Intelligence,  and 
with  h<mor  for  the  one  way  of  life  that 
opens  up  the  greatest  possibUltles  tat 
mankind. 


Disabled  Veteraas  Deserve  Preference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTY 

or  CAUroaifu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  H.  R.  7757,  a  bill  to  give 
disabled  veterans  of  World  War  n  a 
preference  in  making  homestead  entry 
on  public  lands.  The  bill  adds  a  new  sub- 
section to  the  act  establishing  veterans 
preference,  which  subsection  provides — 

That  section  4  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  allow  credit  in  connection  vrith  certain 
homestead  entries  for  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice rendered  during  World  War  II."  approved 
September  27,  1944,  as  amended  (43  U.  S.  C. 
sec.  382),  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  4."  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Priority  In  making  homestead  en- 
tries in  the  case  of  persons  granted  a  pre- 
ferred right  of  application  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  given  to  veterans 
(otherwise  qualifled  to  make  entry)  who 
have  a  disability  rating  determined  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  the  standard  schedule  of  rat- 
ing disabilities  in  current  use  by  the  Vet> 


erans'  Administration.  The  order  of  pref- 
erence in  making  homestead  entries  among 
such  disabled  veterans  shall  be  determined 
in  relation  to  their  percentage  of  disability, 
commencing  vrith  those  veterans  who  have 
the  highest  percentage  of  dlsabUity.** 

The  fairness  of  the  proposal  will,  I  feel 
certain,  be  obvious  to  everyone,  and  I 
Intend  to  ask  the  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
schedule  It  for  hearing  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


Jast  Another  Line  of  Type,  But  Aa  Im- 
portaat  Milepost  With  a  Meaninr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MsasACHusaiTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1952 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  I^mn 
Telegram-News,  Sunday,  May  4, 1952,  ob- 
serving the  historic  date  of  May  5,  1952, 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union: 

A  RncASKABLE  Rscoao  or  Consistkmt  Sexvics 
To  EvzBT  Pkxson  in  This  CoiuctjinTT 

1850:  A  convention  of  Journeyman  printers 
from  Typographical  Societies  in  six  States 
met  in  New  Tork  to  consider  forming  a  na- 
tional union. 

1851 :  Delegates  met  In  Baltimore,  set  up  a 
committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws for  the  proposed  national  printers' 
union  "for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  craft." 

1853:  On  May  5,  the  ITU  was  bom  at  Cin- 
cUmatl,  Ohio,  by  adoption  of  this  resolution: 
"The  stipulations  of  the  late  national  con- 
vention having  been  complied  with,  the  Na- 
tional Typographical  Union  is  hereby  de- 
clared organised." 

1858:  Pull  financial  reports  of  receipts  and 
sxpendltures  began,  continued  vrlthout  In- 
terruption since.  Convention  adopted  bar- 
gaining policy:  "The  National  Union  regards 
aa  Injudicious  a  frequent  resort  to  strikes, 
believing  that  in  most  cases  differences  oan 
be  settled  by  more  amicable  means." 

1857:  New  Orleans  convention  considered 
a  prc^Msal  for  "establishment  of  a  imlon 
printers'  home  for  those  members  who  iiave 
grown  old  in  the  art." 

1858 :  Opened  membership  to  receive  print- 
ing pressmen  after  many  such  craftsmen  ex- 
jn-essed  a  desire  for  organisation  as  part  of 
the  printing  Indtistry. 

1869:  Convention  gave  favorable  support 
to  the  policy  of  contracts  with  employers 
"after  first  having  invited  a  conference  with 
employers."  Union  pioneered  in  giving  con- 
sideration to  fight  against  tuberculosis  and 
"the  exposure  of  its  members  to  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs." 

1860:  Accepted  membership  of  all  employ- 
ers who  were  practical  printers,  qualified  as 
Journeymen,  and  who  wanted  to  Join  with 
their  employees  in  the  union. 

1862:  Convention  criticized  the  secretary- 
treasTirer  for  calling  off  the  convention  sched- 
uled in  1861,  for  such  a  minor  reason  as  a 
War  Between  the  States;  instructed  the  pres- 
ident to  send  a  letter  to  all  southern  unions 
"assuring  them  of  our  continued  good  will 
and  fellowship." 

1863:  Critlchsed  the  Paper  Trust  for  tn* 
creasing  paper  prices,  and  petitioned  Con* 
grees  to  remove  from  paper  the  "duty  now 
charged  and  regulated  by  laws." 


I 
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•^  luirttul  to  tlM  cratt  MaA  »  dUcct  t»f rl 

BM&t  (tf  tk«  lUMTtf  U  tte  irCM."      ACCCptMl 

meaaftaihlp  of.  and  bamtoirt  lor  waga*  {or, 
proofr*ad«ra  and  stacaotrocxs  wortlng  m 
union  shops. 

1885:  Fizst  pivpnmA  an  ft-kOK  day.  al- 
tbcMgh  Bcat  cnrftw  en  mn  wcrklnf  1*.  11, 
and  12  bcura  and  many  mrmhera  w«r*  paid 
on  piece-work  basis. 

1869:  Began  43 -year  atraggia  to  secure 
evpfitght  tow  whlett  wooM  protect  American 
craftsmen  from  competition  with  ctaeaper 
European  labor. 

1869:  Opened  membership  to  women,  re- 
quired equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  barred 

that  prlntan  shouM  be  hired  "aoldv  on  ac- 
count of  emnpeteuey,  and  not  for  religious 
or  political  views  they  may  entertain." 
Name  fhfua*  to  l»t«t— Uu— 1  Ttpographi- 
cal  Union  after  affiliation  of  Canadian  unions, 
paving  the  way  for  real  friendship  between 
Canada  and  the  UMlMl  flbitas. 

1870:  BCss  Augusta  Lewis,  of  New  York, 
elected    coiripeptflug    swretary,    the    first 

al  or  International  union. 

1372:  Launched  lon^  campaign  for  repeal 
of  tka  mnspliacy  laws  of  the  various  States, 
under  whlc^  labor  oaganliattfme  were  s«^ 
jeeted  to  persecution.  Began  charteilag 
separate  milons  of  printing  pressmen  in  d^ 
lea   wlMve   sudt   ■lumbers    desired   separate 


Ml»:  Blvtti  of  |JititLl|iiia  af  Pair  Pyactieea 

newqwper  set  or  reproduced  in  tj^pa  by  his 
own  employcea;  men  were  furnished  lor  a 
Tarytng  vohmqe  of  work  at  no  loss  of  time 
■CF  catia  eapcnse  to  poMfshers;  fair  prac- 
tice prtoclpfcs  stfil  hi  effMt,  TrtHj  Juitlfled 
^f  80  yiay  eapericBee. 

1876:  Convention  took  first  actlcm  to  aboT- 

Isk  SI*  Bsta,  aoMl  opened  me  way  for  a  plan 

at  prlcnty  now  accepted  and  used  through/- 

e»t  BMXt  tBtfMtries. 

liTTr  Local  unlnis  provided  TtUtt  ftmdlB, 

when  gjeat  depvesslon  forced 

i^pensseM^  troeteese  ban^nxp^- 

pa^a  redwrtloaSk  widespread  uuempKiy- 

and  TKivayiriatad  appreatleeshlp  pnA- 

1879:   International  TypograpMeri  TTMon 
actloa  to  ovganaav  tke  /tawiiran  Kd- 
€t  Labor,    t— limUiig    secretary   to 
otter   natloaal    and    tntamattonal 
atao  laatiiwleil  local  VDloBa  to  co- 
wltb  e«ker  trade  aaftoaa  at  the  local 
leeel  Cor  Tinlfcd  actios. 

1881:    Mdnattoa   at    TtadM  and  labor 
i  at  coarecattoB  caBtd  br  Typo- 
ilcal  Unkm  dalsBaaaB;  aanowBced  plat- 
f*w  eBBiiwlaBry  edacattoa  cC 
children,  opposing  empleyaHnt  at  cMMrai 
at  14.  favarbig  aa  9^am  day. 


lawful  currency 
1 

local 


duciaig  tppe  ftam 
Xroea      _ 

and  have  operated 
any  (location  of 

iBteraaftkaal  Typopapblcal  Vaipii 
adopted  a  unlos  tabd  so  tbat  tbe  prodoct 
ef  asiAoB  labce  may  toe  iiedMj  known  by 
pirrtiisiM.  and  the  demaad  lor  pubtkcatlo^ 
fnandly  to  the  ca\iae  oi  organlaed  workl^. 
aaen  may  be  emoiaiid 

tkmal  imloM.  aimouactnc  tlM 
Typographical  Union  would  net  aeknovladga 
bttegtanee  to  aor  rcoogulM  ttaa  sopnaacy 
of  any  otber  organltlean,  would  nailsts 
w&ih  but  would  not  appip  Xsa  BfO  eccapt  e 


Labor  or  any 

to 
to  form 


al  ■■iiiiiliiMiils  to  con< 
stltutlon  and  all  proposals  to  Incrcess  dwsi 
or  asaaaaMBla  to  be  — bmlttad  to  referen- 


dum of  local  union  maaataaxa.     Pal 
cd  the  Typogniplilcal  Joomal  itarted. 

MBO:  tiBlDa  Prbstsaa  Hone  at  Caloaado 
Bprtatgt  Mathsrmd  and  board  at 
diosen  to  arrange  for  eiectloti  at 
batldtn^.  Introdoetlcm  of  Llnocype  macbtee 
bro\]ght   resolution:    "Hm   prto^pal   factor 

machinery    Is     the    empl^iBCBt    at   bIgMy 
skilled  and  Intelligeat  labor.** 

1891:   InterrattoBal  lypugiaphical  Vaion 
■doptad  pian  tor  borlal  fand.  new  kaown 

!■   frateraal    tasBeftta   for   mc^Mss.      Ptat 
anttaoriaKd  atttka  for  P-bov  day  In  Pltta- 

asslst  Pittsbtu^  members,  ■asptoyers  or- 
^nltrt  aaaactattOB  to  oppose  gnbas.  ascaied 
first  injunction  to  proMMt  pirketlng  or 
to  atzttatorcakers;  irgaiibwd  labor 
bu^  parade  to  protest 
at  new  stiflcebseafcing  weapon,  tbe 

IMB:  Union  PttodH*  Uaam  formally  i 
ad  far  reception  of  itoldiats.  and  for  60 
years  tbe  ITU  has  provided  this  boaae  az>d 
bnapltal  tor  afltotad,  agad.  and  ta*to  prtnt- 
ers.  Two  thousand  praaa^n*  aoeaibsrs 
Id  ■■dfbrand  ttatr  owm  taCemationai 
unioD.  no  aallMrttod  —bsiulilp  for 
mailers  and  news  writers. 

SDatoBMoB  provtdcd  for  tnttlatloB  of 
by  pstlttaaa  fl'OBi  local  nnhms  as  a 
f  unbar  Map  to  guaraateelBg  democratic  ralB 
of  tba  valon.    By  rafareadua  of 


Typographia  united  wltb  tlto  Intametlonal 
Typogvapbtaal  ITBkm. 

HM:  By  reaointloB adopted taa  tafereadam. 
members  asked  Congresa  for  the  "aboMkB  af 
(d  laautag  moaey  by  in- 
cotporatlaas.  axKl  sabstttnttog 

by  tbe  paapta:" 

1886:  Bookbinder  members,  by 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  formally  established 
their  own  international  union.  ConveaUon 
adopted  paoaMoB  tor  etaettaig  all  ITU  oaaera 
by  popular  vote  of  the  membership. 

1888:  Con-TeaUon  adopted  law  to  dlscoxir- 
age  and  pierent  outlaw  strikes,  by  withhold- 
ing benefits  unless  strike  or  lock-out  is  au- 
thoriasd  by  the  caeeutlre  coandL 

189P:  BataMlshed  P-bour  day,  6-day  week 
by  contract  wWb  comaMfdal  printing  em- 
ployeia  altar  atoay  aoatha  of  eoUaettee  bar- 
gaining. Organized  all  linotype  machinists 
and  machtaM  taadets  wcrkteg  in  composing 
roonu;  required  such  siiipiiiyinsiil  to  be 
gjren  to  competent  members  of  the  unloo. 

noO:  Znstructad  the  president  to  notify 
tbe  Amertcan  ^deration  of  Labor  that  the 
ITU  -la  no*  in  fwsltlen  to  arb4tnrte  tts  own 
aa  to  Jartidktioo  over 

by  otbsr  crafts. 

1S81:  Ptrst  at  a  aarta  oi 
bltration  agreements  with  new^taper  pub- 
lishers adopted  by  referendunt;  system  coiv- 
tlnued  21  yean,  tZicii  replaced  b|  TOluoUfy 
arbitration. 

1902:  Oolden  anniversary  ilwwtd  a  total 
zaemherahlp  of  38,361.  with  5fi9  local  unions. 
WcHnea's  International  Auxiliary  organized. 

1903 :  By  agreement  with,  the  in**>»atir>^T.i^| 
Typographical  Union,  stercotypar  snd  stec- 
trotyper  members  sstabUshed  their  own  iik> 
ternatlonal  union. 

IflM:  Inteinatlonal  Typographical  Unkn 
locals  of  pbotoengraver  atcmbers  were  aaatat- 
ed  in  foraalng  the  Intexnaticnja  Pboto-B»> 
gravers  T^"*"-» 


tn  iLsaaaaiilsl  rrinitag 
shops  struck  for  an  8-hour  day.  and  carried 
It  to  sucoeasfwl  eaaclaatoaft  sgalmt  employers* 
open -shop  movement.  

19QQ:  Adaptad  %  eotaatary  plaa  of  ITU 
coxirse  of  Instructtcni  in  printing,  offered  by 
the  Inland  Printer  Tbchntcal  School  of  Chi- 
cago. 

1909:  BtabHsbed  a  pension  fund  by  spe- 
cial asseasmeet  based  upon  a  percentage  of 
earnings,  the  saodsl  tor  tfee  aartol  atnurtty 
plan  and  for  moat  Industrial  psaslon  plana. 

1909:  MaBafaeturtng  cIsdM  tn  United 
•spyrlgbt  law  adopted  after  4(S-year 
by  tlM  Intsraattoaal  Typogrmpbtcal 
Ualon  to  protect  American  labor  Iroas  sub- 
standard foreign  competlUon  on  matter  pn>« 
tected  by  oor  copyright  law. 

IPIO:  Ref  ei  euduiu  of  membcrsntp  adopted 
polley  of  dlseoaraglng  and  oppostag  ptees- 

coadltlaBis. 

1»11:  Jttnsd  wltb  oibsr  crafts  la  fenaftag 
lat^aattrat^  iUbed  Printing  Tradaa   teas 
cUtion.  assigned  title  of  Allied  Label  to  Inlat 
ownership  of  affiliated  crafts,  provided  volun- 
tary cooperative  action. 

itn:  1^  ITU  toek  over  the  BahuidPrtoter 

Ing  as  a  continuation  of  ita  a| 

1M4: 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress 
It  separated  fnan  the 
of    Labor    by 

1916:  Made  10-year  arbttrattaai 
whh   coBMMrctal   printing   ampk 
nor  ijrlusssB  eto 
,   tbe  ttte  of 
181T:  iBterMdlosMd  TypagiavMaal  Uliton 
guaranteed  protaetton  of  )al 
fto  Ma  7J4ft  iMaabers  who  c 
wrvlce  of  Ca 

tor  a 

44-hour  waek,  iHilA 

Q&  the  day  It  tMa  io 

1931:  Caasaacrclal  prtaiten  straefc  to  en- 
farce  tbe  4*-bour  agreetoeat  aa«^«  wish  em- 
plopaea  In  1819;  weekly  baU-boUday 
pattBm  tor  all  craf  ta. 

1983:  Began     free    collective 
without  previous  arbOratkia  i  isiiialliiia  by 
ellhcr  party,  alisce  record  of  21- 
ence  proved  complete  fueibiai  aeeaaeaay  to 
successful  nsgotlatkm. 

1880:  Cbloa   survived 
lb  blstory  by 
practical  appreacb  to 
work  and  created 
a  pattern  for  okbsra. 

IMS:  Bsput  a  &-(tay  wasfe  at 
eaty:  later  Pedand  law 


1988:  Wagner  Act  

prlBtersw  mj  gave  aid  to  newly 

locals.     Urgsd  ftasrrlran  Pcderatlon  tf 

to  organ  taa  sillilnns  of  workers  to  ns^  psw- 

ductlon  industries. 

MW:  Ibtaraattonal  Typograpiiical  Union 

nfused  to  be H  by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  to 

Sgbt  industrial  mgsiitoatliais.  bald^a  fsat  to 

1808^  asssrtlng  Ms  aul 


Psdsratlon  of  Labor  far  no 

for  war  agalnM  ladiMtrlal 

1M4:  Accepted  Paaaijallua  oa. 
m  la  1881.  after  A.  P.  of  L. 
"Interaatloaal  ankaM  bava 
Uy  to  togiilals  tbe  eoaduct  of 
.and  to 


>to  a  land 


1047:   International  Typographical 
tuasd  to  accspt  aay  of  tba 
tbe  Taft  Hsrtlsy  Act^  tooidli^  iMt  to 
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tssted.  sound  principles  of  free  collective 
bargaining,  unhampered  by  governmental 
bureaucracy  or  other  outside  Interference. 

1952:  lU  69,659  members  still  hold  to  the 
100-year-old  principles  and  practices  which 
have  made  the  International  Typographical 
Union  a  great  social  force  for  pro^eaa  and 
betterment,  as  well  as  the  oldest  and  most 
democratic  trade  union  in  the  world. 

iMTXaKATIOMAI.    TTPOCBATHICAL    UNION. 


Fhioridei  m  Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  or 

'        HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  KzaaASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday,  May  7,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  4.  1S52,  I  said,  in 
part: 

A  Check  of  the  vital  statistics  of  Orand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  which  is  the  only  city  of  any 
atoa  that  has  had  artificial  fluoridation  for 
more  than  4  years,  shows  that  the  death 
rate  from  heart  disease  In  the  year  1944 
niunbered  585.-  Pour  years  later,  after  fluo- 
ridation had  started,  there  were  1.059  deaths. 

This  figure  of  1,059  deaths  should  be 
for  Kent  County,  and  not  Just  Orand 
Rapids. 

I  am  not  aaylng  that  fluoridation  was  the 
cause. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  consider- 
ably larger  increase  In  deaths  over  the 
increase  in  population  in  Kent  County 
during  the  1944-49  period.  I  received 
this  week  the  report  of  the  vital  statistics 
for  the  year  1949  in  Grand  Rapids  and 
Kent  County.  The  Bureau  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics tells  me  there  has  been  some  re- 
Tlsion  of  the  classification  in  recording 
deaths  In  1949.  The  report  shows  a 
total  of  1,031  deaths  from  all  types  of 
heart  disease  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in 
1949.  as  compared  to  585  deaths  in  1944. 
The  deaths  in  Kent  County.  Mich.,  in 
1949  from  all  types  of  heart  disease  were 
1,435,  as  compared  to  884  in  1944. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  the  one  city 
in  the  United  States  that  has  been  using 
fluorides  in  the  water  since  1949.  I  am 
not  now  saying  that  the  increase  in 
deaths  is  due  to  putting  fluorides  in 
water;  in  fact,  I  would  doubt  this  very 
much.  I  do  feel  additional  studies 
should  be  made  in  other  cities  to  see  if 
there  is  an  unusual  increase  in  deaths 
from  cardio-vascular  disease,  which 
would  include  nephritis.  The  population 
of  Grand  Rapids  has  increased  about  8 
percent.  The  deaths  from  heart  disease 
under  the  new  classification  for  Grand 
Rapids  show  an  increase  from  585  deaths 
In  1944  to  1.031  in  1949.  The  popula- 
tion did  not  increase  as  rapidly. 

There  is  a  great  interest  in  the  country 
on  the  question  of  putting  flftorides  in 
the  water  to  reduce  dental  caries  in  chil- 
dren. I  am  convinced  that  it  does  re- 
duce dental  caries  in  children  by  per- 
haps 50  percent.  This  Is  true  up  to  the 
age  of  9  or  10  years. 

The  special  Committee  on  Chemicals 
Sn  Foods  will  soon  be  making  reports  oc 
the  several  phases  they  have  been  ln~ 
vestigatlng  since  June  1950.    The  first 


will  probably  cover  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
Another  to  follow  will  be  one  on  insecti- 
cides, pesticides,  and  rodenticldes.  An- 
other report  will  be  on  chemicals  In 
foods.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more 
than  700  chemicals  are  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  food  industry  for  recognition. 
It  seems  only  right  and  proper  that  we 
should  know  what  effects  these  chemi- 
cals might  have  on  the  health  of  indi- 
viduals before  they  are  poured  into  the 
food  stream  of  the  Nation.  The  last 
report  will  probably  cover  cosmetics,  and 
fluorides  in  water.  Your  committee  has 
been  diligent  in  trying  to  cover  these 
subjects  in  an  objective  way.  I  am  sure 
these  reports  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Congress  and  the  country  generally. 

The  current  question  of  fluorides  in 
water  has  created  more  interest  than  any 
other  of  the  four  subjects.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  should  know  the  effects 
of  fluorides  on  the  abnormal  child  and 
on  the  adult  who  may  have  a  chronic 
Illness  before  we  recommend  universal 
medication  of  the  water  to  prevent 
dental  caries  in  children. 

The  experts  who  are  for  fluorides  in 
water  admit  that  no  experiments  have 
been  completed  on  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  fluorides  on  the  ill  child  or  the 
adult  with  a  chronic  illness.  These  ex- 
periments are  now  in  progress.  It 
would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  and  in 
the  public  interest  for  communities  ^Jiat 
wish  to  use  fluorides  in  the  water  sup- 
plies to  know  that  the  results  of  experi- 
ments now  being  made  have  not  been 
completed  or  published. 

I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  caution  and 
suggest  that  communities  wait  until  we 
know  the  results  of  experiments  now  in 
progress.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will 
not  permit  the  bottled-water  industry  to 
put  fluorides  in  the  bottled  water.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  brought 
suit  against  a  brewery  in  Massachusetts 
and  won  a  $5,000  verdict  because  the 
brewery  used  a  small  portion  of  fluorides 
In  the  water  used  for  making  beer. 

I  would  again  point  out  that  this  is 
Dot  an  urgent  matter,  and  the  go-slow 
sign  should  be  sent  to  all  communities 
before  a  mass  medication  is  recommend- 
ed. I  would  point  out  that  those  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  who  have  been 
strongly  advocating  the  use  of  fluorides 
in  water  to  prevent  dental  caries  said  a 
number  of  times,  as  late  as  1950,  in  part: 

The  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  fluorine 
In  water  has  not  been  es{abllshed  and  must 
wait  until  the  experiments  now  In  progrew 
are  completed. 

These  experiments  will  be  completed 
in  1956. 

Dr.  David  Ast.  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
laboratory  at  Newburgh.  N.  Y..  and  is 
conducting  some  very  important  experi- 
ments, said  in  an  article  published  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  and  appears  in  his  testimony 
as  follows: 

Final  conclusions  regarding  the  possible 
systemic  effects  of  fluoride  In  the  dosage 
employed  should  not  be  drawn  before  ter- 
mination of  the  10-year  study.  •  •  • 
The  possibility  of  demonstrated  accumula- 
tive effects  of  the  fluorides  in  the  final  yean 
of  the  lO-year  study  cannot  be  eliminated 
at  this  time. 


Remember,  this  artfcle  was  published 
In  January  this  year.  They  are  carrying 
on  some  Important  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  fluorides  on  the  ab- 
normal child  and  the  adult  who  might 
have  a  chronic  illness.  Until  these  ex- 
periments are  completed,  it  would  seem 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  wait  for  the  an- 
swers to  a  number  of  questions  before 
recommending  universal  medication  of 
water  for  all  people.  If  an  error  is  made. 
It  ought  to  be  made  on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion. 

Twenty-flve  years  a?o  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  recommending  uni- 
versal use  of  iodine  in  water.  They  soon 
gave  up  the  idea  because  of  the  bad  ef- 
fects iodine  had  upon  certain  people. 
You  now  buy  iodized  salt  if  you  need  it. 
It  is  also  possible  to  buy  fluorides  to  be 
added  to  water  or  milk  for  those  who 
may  need  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
proper  use  of  fluorides  with  normal 
childrer  does  reduce  dental  cailes  about 
50  percent.  It  may  prove  to  be  an  at- 
tractive metl  od  of  controlling  dental 
caries  and  certainly  warrants  additional 
study.  The  use  of  fluorides  in  prevent- 
ing dental  ckries  may  prove  to  be  a  ma- 
jor discovery  that  will  be  all  to  the  good 
in  the  field  of  dentistry.  I  am  urging 
that  the  research  continue.  I  am  cer- 
tain caution  should  be  the  watchword 
until  all  the  work  on  experiments  now 
in  progress  has  been  ficdshed  and  the 
resiilts  are  made  kno*7n. 


Hall    Demands    Commie    Tactict    B* 
Abandoned  bj  Local  Smear  Pafd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Eorroa,  the  Bingbamton  Suit. 

Binghamton,  N.  T. 

Deab  Sia:  It  is  my  reqXiest  that  references 
to  me  in  your  propaganda  colunm,  Quote 
and  Unquote,  be  left  out  in  the  future. 

The  lead  questions  asked  by  the  little  Red 
"zealots"  who  call  people  on  the  phone  are 
always  loaded  or  timed  so  that  they  conven- 
iently bring  me  into  the  act  in  a  vicious  sort 
of  way. 

This  is  just  another  method  tbe  Sun  has 
contrived  to  be  rotten  and  to  heap  more 
Conunie  propaganda  upon  an  American 
ReiM-esentative. 

I  also  request  a  cessation  of  poison  pen 
letters  directing  cowardly  attacks  upon  mo 
and  written  by  stooges. 

These  smear  columns  never  direct  their 
hate  against  anyone  except  me.  What  is  the 
reason  for  such  intolerance  and  hatred? 

Give  the  people's  representative  the  decent 
treatment  he  deserves.  Keep  Red  hate  out 
of  a  newspaper  that  is  supposed  to  be 
American. 

Very  truly  yom*. 

BDWIM  ABTHUS   &AIX, 

Jfember  o/  Confess. 
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WartBM  ud  Peacetne  Powers  of  the 
F«d«nJ  GoTeraineBt  ia  ladnstrial  RcU- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLIIVOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7, 1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  written  by 
the  Honorable  James  Monroe,  editor  of 
the  CoUinsville  (111.)  Herald,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Herald  on  May  2.  1952 : 
WA«Tun5    AND    PiACrrua    Powibs    or   thb 

GOVSBNMXNT  IN  IkDUSTSIAL  RSLA- 


I  find  no  fault  with  the  decision  of  Ped- 
Judge  David  A.  Pine  In  the  steel  mUl 
eaie  as  It  was  presented  to  hloci. 
though  I  do  not  think  It  wa«  well  presented. 

The  lawyers  have  two  sayings  which  well 
apply  to  the  situation.  One  of  them  Is  that 
"out  of  the  facts  the  law  arises."  and  the 
other  is  that  "bad  lawsuits  make  bad  law." 

My  Judgment  Is  that  In  some  measure 
President  Truman  paved  the  way  for  the 
Judicial  upset  of  his  seizure  action  by  falling 
to  put  it  on  more  specific  grounds  of  his 
authority,  and  that  the  Government  attor- 
neys who  defended  It  In  court  overreached  In 
their  argument. 

While  the  President  prefaced  hla  an- 
nouncement of  the  seizure  with  some  em- 
phasis on  the  national  military  emergency, 
he  did  not  speclflcally  predicate  It  on  his 
powers  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Government  attorneys  did  not 
even  emphasise  the  military  aspect  of  the 

situation,  but  launched  Into  the  thesis  that 
the  President  had  inherent  powers  to  seize 
the    property   of  the   steel    companies,   pre- 
sumably at  any  time. 
The  inherent-powers  argument  advanced 

by  a  Oovemment  attorney  named  Baldrldge, 
is  fatuous,  as  Judge  Pine  declared  it  to  oe. 
No  powers  Inhere  In  any  Government  officials 
Whatever,  and  they  possess  only  the  powers 
authorized  by  the  Constitution.  Even  the 
Congress  could  not  vest  in  the  Executive,  nor 
In  anyone  else,  nor  assert  for  Itself  any  pow- 
ers which  the  Constitution  does  not  estab- 
lish. The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
powers  not  expressly  granted  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  or  expressly  forbidden  to  the 
Stataa  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people.  Neither  the  Executive,  the  courts, 
nor  the  Congress  can  go  beyond  the  powers 
granted. 

But  the  Constitution  makes  the  President 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  military 
forces,  and  this  is  a  broad  grant  of  power  In 
time  of  war. 

And  I  thought,  and  still  think,  and  I  said 
to  some  of  my  friends,  that  It  was  my  view 
that  If  the  President  had  proclaimed  that 
he  was  taking  over  the  steel  mills  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  Commander  la  Chief  of  the  Armed 
yprcM  as  a  military  necessity  In  time  of  war. 
iM  WOOld  have  been  on  sure  ground.  If  there 
had  been  time  and  I  had  had  the  opportunity 
to  present  a  brief  to  the  court  In  this  case  I 
would  have  submitted  one  to  this  effect.  Or 
I  would  at  least  have  submitted  my  views  to 
the  Government  attorneys  for  whatever  use 
they  might  have  made  of  them. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  has  not  formally 
declared  war  in  connection  with  the  present 
mlUtary  conflict  in  Korea.  But  It  has  sanc- 
tioned all  the  military  acts  which  could  have 
been  carried  out  by  virtue  of  a  war  declara- 


tion; and  we  are  In  a  war  de  facto  in  every 
•ense  that  we  could  engage  in  one  de  Jure. 

And  the  salient  fact  U  that  we  are  In  it  by 
sanction  of  the  Con«reaB  as  well  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  action  in  Korea  was  InltUted 
by  the  United  Nations,  of  which  we  are  a 
member  by  full  authortiatlon  of  the  Con- 
gress; and  the  Congress  has  made  the  appro- 
prlatlons  necessary  to  arm  the  men  and  equip 
them  for  the  action  they  are  carrying  out. 

Perhaps  more  to  the  point,  the  Congress 
has  authorized  the  appropriations  for  the 
money  to  pay  few  the  munitions  which  were 
to  be  made  from  the  steel  produced  in  the 
steel  plants  which  the  Government  seized. 
The  making  of  this  ste*'!  becomes  perforce  as 
much  a  military  necessity  as  the  fabrication 
of  it  into  guns  and  bombs  and  planes,  Us 
shipment  to  Korea  or  its  use  by  the  soldiers 
there  after  they  should  receive  these  muni- 
tions. And  so.  It  seems  to  me  to  follow  that 
the  President  had  the  same  power  to  com- 
mand the  making  of  the  steel  that  he  has  to 
direct  the  use  of  the  Implements  of  war 
which  would  be  made  from  It.  I  think  this 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  furnl&hlng  ut 
supplies  to  NATO  in  Europe — the  Congress 
has  authorteed  their  use  SJid  has  provided 
the  money  to  pay  for  them,  th<>  President  has 
the  authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  se« 
that  all  instrumentalities  of  oxir  economy 
are  employed  in  furnishing  them. 

Much  has  been  made  by  objectors  to  the 
President's  action  of  the  point  that  it  in- 
volved discretion  on  his  part.  To  me  this 
is  no  objection  at  all.  because  his  holding 
Of  any  authority  carries  with  It  the  discre- 
tion to  exercise  that  authority,  the  necessity 
of  determining  when  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  should  be  exercised.  Dis- 
cretion Is  an  essential  of  Executive  authority. 

Bzerclse  of  discreticai  is  necessary,  whether 
any  action  grows  out  of  either  delegated  con- 
stitutional authority,  such  as  that  which  the 
President  holds  as  the  mUitary  head  of  the 
Government,  or  whether  it  arises  out  at  con- 
gressional authorization. 

Being  more  specific  and  getting  doaer  to 
the  strilce  problem,  illsweHii  Is  vested  in 
the  President  by  the  Oengrcas  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  That  statute  does  not  provide 
that  the  President  shall  go  into  court  and 

get  Injunctions  to  stop  any  and  aU  strikes 
which  may  be  initiated  by  workers,  either 
unionized  or  not.  It  gives  the  President  the 
authority,  the  discretion,  to  determme  ac- 
cording to  his  own  view  whether  or  not  the 
impending  strike  imperils  the  national  wel- 
fare, after  which  he  may  act  as  he  thinks 
necessary.  This  discretion  is  fully  equal  to 
that  which  he  may  exercise  In  any  circum- 
stance as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  difference  Is  as  to  something  else  en- 
tirely— that  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  it 
is  proposed  that  the  Executive  should  exer- 
cise his  discretion  and  apply  for  the  Injunc- 
tion remedy  in  peacetime,  while  the  dis- 
cretion vested  in.  the  Executive  as  Com- 
mander m  Chief  is  available  only  In  war- 
time as  a  military  neceasity — a  time  like  the 
present. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  assert  that  the 
President  has  any  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  Interfere  in  a  strike  in  peacetime. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  agree  that  he  has  any 
power  in  peacetime  to  interfere  In  any  strike 
by  authorization  of  Congress,  as  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not 
think  that  Congress  has  any  power  to  make 
a  law  to  compel  men  to  work  in  peacetime 
either  through  Presidential  discretion  or 
otherwise.  And  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  constitutionality  of  the  no-strlke 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  has  never 
been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  steel-mill  owners  of  course,  and  their 
supporters  In  their  legal  contentions,  made 
•  horribl*  case  of  encroachment  on  indi- 
vidual rights  out  of  the  temporary  qperation 


of  the  mills  by  the  Oovemment.  Personally 
I  could  not  see  where  they  were  damaged 
one  whit,  nor  that  they  could  have  been 
haimed  unless  and  until  the  Government 
underuxA  to  change  the  operating  ooadl- 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  the  emplofaas  aatf 
to  the  detriment  of  ths  ownsrs. 

And,  for  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  aay 
distinction  between  compelling  the  mill 
owners  to  submit  their  plants  to  Oovemment 
operation  and  the  compelling  of  mill  hands 
to  submit  to  a  court  Injunction  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  requiring  them  to  work 
for  less  than  they  had  demanded  from  their 
employers  as  a  bargaining  right.  To  me, 
congre«ional  action  which  leads  to  Executive 
and  Judicial  encroachment  on  individual 
rights  is  fuUy  as  xinlawful  and  fully  as  hate- 
ful •  as  Executive  action  alone,  no  matter 
whether  It  affecU  the  employers  or  the 
employees  alone,  or  both.  If  the  grace  of 
God  resides  solely  and  Inherently  in  the 
Congress,  then  I  have  misread  the  Consti- 
tution. 

To  the  steel-mlll  owners  and  their  political 
supporters  it  seems  to  b«  a  matter  of  who 
wears  the  shoe. 

After  this  wa»  written  Wednesday,  the 
Federal  Court  of  AppeaU  m  Washington 
issued  a  stay  of  Jtidge  Pine's  order  to  return 
the  steel  mills  to  their  owners,  so  that  the 
Government  could  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Friday.  What  will  happen  then  and 
thereafter  I  do  not  speculate  on. 

On  Wednesday  also  Cnngreasman  Smith  of 
Virginia  who  ia  the  Hotiss  eomterpart  of 
Representative  Hartley  since  that  gentleman 
left  the  Congress,  introduced  a  bill  m  the 
House  which,  recognizing  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  has  failed  as  a  strike-stopper, 
proposes  to  make  It  broader  if  not  stronger. 
It  would  extend  the  length  of  the  cooling 
off  injunction  periods  indefinitely  and 
would  give  the  Congress  power  to  int«r)«et 
Its  discretion  wiienever  the  President 
doesn't  see  fit  to  exercise  his  discretion  to 
declare  an  emergency  wairantlng  an  injunc- 
tion. The  first  news  reports  dldnt  say 
whether  it  was  to  operate  for  the  duration 
or  whether  it  was  aimed  ••  a  continuing 
peacetime  measure.  But  it  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
which  suggests  that  it  may  be  leading  to  a 

move  to  draft  Industrial  employees  into  a 
ctvUlan  army.  The  reports  didn't  say,  either, 
whether  corporation  heads  were  to  be  put 
in  the  same  straight-Jacket  as  the  lowlier 
employees.  Likely  the  draft.  If  there  is  one. 
would  cover  only  thoee  carrying  union  cards. 
And  they  might  be  made  to  wear  striped 
uniforms,  if  the  northern  Republicans  and 
the  southern  Democrats  could  have  their  way. 

While  nobody  can  say  wiiat  will  take  place 
tcday  or  tomorrow  or  the  succeeding  days, 
at  the  moment  the  steelworkers  are  on  strike 
and  an  agreement  between  the  workers  and 
the  employers  is  as  far  away  as  It  was  the 
day  the  President  intervened. 

And  so,  while  the  lawyers  argue  and  the 
Congressmen  plot  new  strictures  to  be  im- 
posed on  workers,  it  behooves  the  two 
parties  to  the  wage  dispute  to  try  again 
to  get  together.  The  prospect  of  an  early 
settlement  have  not  been  Improved  by  the 
court  action,  and  may  not  be  Improved  by 
its  final  determination  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Court  action  Is  negstive:  it  is  not, 
and  should  not  be,  coercive.  Necessarily  It 
functions  within  the  law,  and  there  la  no 
Isw  except  nature's  grim  law  that  men  must 
eat  to  live,  to  compel  men  to  work  against 
their  own  wills.  As  new  negotiations  are 
approached,  all  the  piu^ies  concerned  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  industrial  prog- 
ress and  the  national  welfare  are  t>oth 
furthered  not  by  lawsuits  but  by  concilia- 
tion and  undersUndlng.  Neither  side  will 
gain  and  the  Nation  wUl  lose  by  a  stubborn 
assertion  of  extreme  demands.  The 
call  for  give  and  take. 
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Fair  Trade  U  Good  for  America  Bocum 
Fair  Trade  Gaards  Freedom  of  Oppor- 
tuaitj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  irrw  jnatr 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
herewith  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
a  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
on  Pair  Trade  which  was  given  consider- 
able publicity  throughout  the  Nation: 

Fam  Tbads  Is  Good  roe  Ammic*  Bbcaoss  Psib 
TSAOx  OuABoe  FfcxxDOM  or  Opporruwrir 
An  America  where  most  of  the  people 
worked  for  a  handful  of  big  bosses — where 
no  one  had  a  chance  to  start  ills  own  busi- 
ness— would  not  be  the  America  we  cherish. 
It  would  not  be  democracy.  It  would  be  mo- 
nopoly— the  control  of  the  many  by  the  few. 
For  20  years,  the  fair-trade  Ihws  have  been 
an  effective  bulwark  against  monopoly.  By 
helping  small  business  to  compete  with  big 
business,  on  the  t>aais  of  efBciency  and  serv- 
ice, fair  trade  has  strengthened  our  precious 
democrstic  right  to  be  our  own  boss.  It  has 
helped  to  keep  open  the  doors  of  opportunity 
for  the  little  fellow.  Pair  trade  has  accom- 
plished this  while  keeping  prices  down  for 
the  consumer  and  resisting  inflation. 

But  the  fair-trade  laws  have  been  weak- 
ened by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  which  held 
that  the  ICllIer-Tydlngs  Act  did  not  mean 
what  Congress  thought  and  intended  it  to 
mean.    Now.  Congress  is  being  asked  to  pass 

the  accoutre  blU.  H.  R.  5767.  ao  that  fair 
trade  can  be  effective  in  the  45  States  that 
want  it  and  that  have  passed  fair-trade  laws. 
BecauM  the  presenratlon  of  fair  trade  ▼!• 
tally  affects  freedom  of  individual  oppor- 
tunity and  the  fate  of  small  business,  it  is 
urgent  for  every  voter  and  every  Member 
Of  Congress  to  know  the  facts  about  this 
public  Issue  and  act  on  them. 

rats  Tsam  ts  nt  tkx  rATrwax  or  tkx  aMiiisun 
LAwa 

The  public  has  never  hesitated  to  curb 
competition  which  it  regards  as  unfair  and 
monopolistic.  The  antitnist  isws.  the  Se- 
curities and  Kxchange  Act.  the  Roblneon- 
Patman  Act,  and  many  other  measures  curb 
imfalr  competition  m  order  to  promote  fair 
competition. 

So  do  the  fair-trade  laws.  They  curb  ruth- 
less, commercial  behavior  wliich  destroys 
competition  by  using  superior  dollar  power 
alone  to  eliminate  small  competitors.  The 
fair-trade  laws  restrain  the  unfair  competi- 
tion of  retailers  who  use  price  tricks  and 
price  juggling  to  bewitch  the  consimier  with- 
out benefit  to  her  pocketbook. 

Such  retailers  don't  want  to  be  fenced  in. 
Like  the  many  who  bitterly  opposed  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  similar  measures,  they  want 
to  do  as  they  please,  even  when  what  they 
please  to  do  harms  society. 

SMALL    BTTSINXSS    NEKDS    FAOI    niADX    TO    SUKVIVS 

The  vast  majority  of  this  country's  1.770,- 
000  retailers  plus  many  thoxisands  of  whole- 
salers are  the  backbone  of  small  business 
in  America.  They  and  their  families  know 
from  bitter  experience  that  the  pressure  of 
superior  dollar  power,  applied  through  such 
methods  of  unfair  competition  as  "deliberate 
operations  in  the  red"  will  permit  retaU 
monopolies  to  destroy  them. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  says:  "The  memory  of  the  early 
IBSO's  and  the  great  numbers  of  small,  inde- 
pendent concerns  that  were  then  lost  to  the 
economy   dUectiy   as  a  result  of    *    *    * 


price  wars  is  still  fresh."  The  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  endorsed  fair 
trade.  In  addition,  these  committees  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  have,  this  year, 
also  endorsed  the  principle  of  fair  trade: 
The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce,  and  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Since  the  weakening  of  fair  trade,  price 
wars  like  those  Cited  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  have  been  re- 
vived— in  the  open  and  undercover.  Such 
price  wars  annihilate  small  business'  chance 
to  compete  fairly — and  to  compete  fairly  is 
all  small  business  asks. 

SMALL  BTJSIIfCSS  IS  VTTAL  TO  MASS  PSODOCTXOM 
AKD   LOW   PRICES 

Mass  production  is  the  big  factor  in  low- 
ering prices  to  the  consumer  and  in  making 
our  standard  of  living  the  highest  in  the 
world.  But  mass  production  can  only  op- 
erate through  mass  distribution  which  makes 
goods  available  to  consumers  across  the 
country,  in  little  towns  as  well  as  big  cities. 
ThU  U  the  No.  1  job  of  all  retailing,  includ- 
ing smaU  business. 

Most  popular  national  brands  depend 
heavily  or  the  smaller  stores  for  their  mass 
distribution.  Tet,  it  is  these  smaller  stores 
which  are  knocked  out  In  price  wars.  When 
small  business  declines,  manufacturers'  sales 
go  down,  production  is  cut,  and  people  are 
laid  off.  Operating  costs  go  up  and  so  do 
prices  to  the  consumer.  Everybody  loses. 
That's  why  a  healthy  smaU  business  is  es- 
sential for  all  of  xis. 

FAiB  nuoc's  ranrciPLx  is  a  nickkl  roa  a  nicksl 

KXWSPAFEa 

The  principle  of  a  standard  price  for  a 
standard  value  is  widely  used  in  our  mass 
production  economy  in  a  numl>er  of  different 
ways.  This  principle  la  called  resale  price 
maintenance.  Pair  trade  is  one — and  only 
one — legal  framework  for  resale  price  main- 
tenance. 

About  130,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  are 

■old  every  year  in  this  country,  without  re- 
cotuve  to  fair  trade,  through  methods  of  dis- 
tribution   under    which    manufacturers    are 

legally  permitted  to  establish  the  retail  prices 
for  their  trade-marked  products.   So  whether 

or  not  the  fair-trade  laws  are  restored  to 
their  former  effectiveness,  there  will  be  plen- 
ty of  legally  accepted  resale  price  mainte- 
nance in  this  country. 

The  newspaper  publisher  will  still  be  able 
to  require  all  newsdealers  to  sell  his  nickel 
newspaper  for  5  cents.  The  automobUe  man- 
ufacturer will  still  be  able  to  suggest  to  his 
dealers  the  resale  price  of  his  new  car — and 
that  suggestion  will  be  accepted. 

Many  other  industries  will  continue  to  dis- 
tribute their  products  on  the  basis  of  one  or 
another  type  of  resale  price  maintenance, 
whether  effective  fair  trade  exists  or  not. 

The  purpose  of  using  any  form  of  resale 
price  maintenance  is  to  guard  a  trade-mark 
from  damage  at  the  hands  of  price  Jugglers 
and  to  protect  a  manufacturer's  channels  for 
mass  distribution — all  the  dealers  who  han- 
dle his  products — from  the  havoc  and  de« 
structlon  of  competitive  indecency.  Fair 
trade  has  the  same  purpose  and  operates  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  needed  by  many  man- 
ufacturers who  sell  tlirough  wholesalers  and 
thousands  of  Independent  dealers,  and  who 
therefore  cannot  use  the  other  legally  ac- 
cepted forms  of  resale  price  maintenance. 

Fairness  and  consistency  require  that  the 
use  of  effective  resale  price  maintenance  be 
made  available  to  all  who  need  it — rather 
than  granting  it  to  some  and  denying  it  to 
many  others.  The  restoration  of  effective 
fair  trade  will  remedy  this  present  unfair 
and  inconsistent  situation. 

FAIR  TSAOX  IS   NOT  GOVZXNMKNT  IN  BTTSINKSS 

Fair  trade  does  not  cost  the  taxpayer  a 
penny.    It  Is  not  GtoTemment  price  oon> 


trol  or  Government  an3rthlng  else.  No 
Qovernment  bureau  enforces  fair  trade.  It 
is  a  code  of  competitive  decency  for  private 
enterprise.  For  20  years,  this  code  has  effec- 
tively checked  the  unfair  competition  of 
trick  pricing. 

ran  tbadx's  potroaMANcc  in  the  public 


Over  the  20  years  of  fair  trade,  the  con- 
sumer has  bought  fair-traded  goods  \n  in- 
creasing volume  and  in  the  face  of  wide  com- 
petition— an  obvious  proof  that  she  regards 
fair-trade  prices  em  fair.  Extensive  research 
shows  that  fair-trade  prices  have  resisted 
Inflation  better  than  any  other  prices  in  our 
economy. 

In  the  two  decades  of  fair  trade,  efficient 
big,  medium,  and  small  retailers,  independ- 
ents and  chains,  in  viliages  and  cities,  have 
flourished  side  by  side.  Our  national  econ- 
omy has  reached  undreamed-of  peaiu  in 
production  and  high  annual  Income. 

In  this  framework  of  growth,  fair  trade  has 
helped  to  protect  that  precious  right  to  work 
for  one's  self  wiilch  is  basic  to  our  free-enter- 
prise democracy.  That  right  cannot  long  en- 
dure if  unfair  competition  is  permitted  to 
destroy  small  business  In  America. 

The  Congress  and  the  public  must  decide 
whether  the  disappearance  of  the  right  to 
dream  and  plan  and  buUd  your  own  business 
is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  tor  a  few  phony 
bargains. 

Bring  back  fair  trade.  Support  the  Mc- 
Gulre  bill  (H.  R.  5767.  now  awaiting  action). 
Bttxeau  or  EbncATiON  on  Faik  Teade. 

(These  national  associations  have  Joined 
with  us  in  signing  this  advertisement: 
American  BookseUers  Association;  American 
National  RetaU  Jewelers  Association;  Con- 
ference of  American  Small  Business  Organi- 
zations; Master  Photo  Dealers  and  Finishers 
Association;  Motor  and  Equipment  Whole- 
salers Association:  National  Appliance  and 
Radio  Dealers  Association;  National  Associa- 
tion of  Horologlcal  Schools;  National  Associa- 
tion of  Metal  Finshers;  National  Association 

of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers;  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists;  National  As- 
sociation of   Tobacco  Distributors;    National 

Association  of  Wholesalers;  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association;  National  Congress  of  Pe- 
troleum Retailers;  National  Electronic  Dis- 
tributors Association;  National  Federation  of 
Indei>endent  Business;  National  RetaU  Gro- 
cers Secretaries  Association;  National  Re- 
tail Hardware  Association;  National  Sporting 
Goods  Association;  National  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists Association;  RetaU  Tobacco  Dealers  of 
America,  Inc.;  United  Horologlcal  Association 
Of  America;  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association;  Wallpaper  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion. Behind  these  national  groups  are  more 
than  1,000  State  and  local  retail  and  whole- 
sale trade  associations  and  behind  them,  in 
the  grass  roots  of  America,  are  1,500,000  re- 
tailers and  many  thousands  of  wholesalers, 
in  addition  to  thousands  of  Individual  man- 
ufacturers who  fair-trade  the  national  brand 
products  that  all  these  people  depend  upon 
for  their  livelihood.) 


AiuuTertary  of  Polish  Constitation  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  NEW  Toaoc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1952 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rso- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  to  solemnize  the  anniver- 
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■ary  of  Poland's  Constitution  Day  at  the 
St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  Church,  607  Hum- 
boldt Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  4. 
1952.  Rev.  J.  Studzlnskl.  pastor  of  the 
church,  presiding: 

LmUm  and  gentlemen.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  Father  Studzinski  for  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  on  the  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution  Day. 

Poland's  constitution  in  the  past  to  the 
Western  Christian  civilization  Is  a  matter 
Of  history  which  can  never  be  lorgotten. 

To  understand  the  Polish  people's  present 
tragic  plight  under  the  Soviet  yoke.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  review  the  history  of 
communism  and  how  It  has  enslaved  a  noble 
people  against  its  wlU. 

XAai.T  TBXoamciLi.  phasb 

Communism,  considered  in  Its  broad 
sense  as  a  political,  economic,  and  social 
doctrine.  Is  as  old  as  civilization  itself.  The 
Idea  Itself  is  quite  ancient.  Originally  in  its 
simple  theoretical  form  it  meant,  or  implied, 
the  social  control  of  community  life  in  aU 
It*  pbaaes,  especially  the  communal  owner- 
ship of  property.  In  this  latter  connotation, 
it  later  became  a  purely  economic  doctrine 
with  revolutionary  political  and  social  Im- 
plications. For  ages,  a  communal  society 
was  the  dream  of  a  ninnber  of  philosophers, 
and  ezponenta  of  the  theory  are  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Utopians. 

mKXTKZMTB  CTNTTJUT   nmOUCATIOWA 
COMMtmiSU 

In  mld-nlneteenth  centxiry  the  modem 
type  of  communism,  namely,  revolutionary 
conununism.  became  an  article  of  faith 
among  small  groups  In  various  countries. 
This  brand  of  commimlsm.  formulatd  by 
Karl  liarx  more  than  a  century  ago  and 
elaborated  by  Frederlch  Engels  is  actually  a 
materialistic  philosophy,  or  to  put  it  in  tech- 
nical terms,  "dialectical  materialism."  This 
type  of  communism  advocates  the  overthrow 
of  the  modern  capitalistic  system  by  means 
of  revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
ao-called  new  order,  the  "dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat."  In  this  scheme  of  things  all 
means  of  production  and  consumption  are 
owned  by  the  state.  The  state  is  expected 
to  vanish  gradually  and  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  ideal  Communist  society  wherein  every- 
one contributes  to  the  conunon  pool  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  and  everyone  is  rewarded 
according  to  his  needs.  Incidentally,  this 
latter  part  of  the  scheme — from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his 
needs — is.  in  appearance  at  least,  the  best 
of  all  "grand  ideas."  but  actiuOly  Its  realiza- 
tion has  been  impossible,  and  the  efforts  to 
accomplish  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
hunutn  misery. 

Revolutionary  communism  calls  for  the 
overthrow  of  western  political,  economic, 
social,  and  religlovu  institutions.  The  crea- 
tion of  bitter  class  struggle  is  deeuied  by  the 
Communists  as  the  beet  means  by  which  to 
accomplish  this  end.  This  simple  plan  of 
dividing  the  complex  of  westc  m  society  into 
two  sharply  separated  classes,  capitalists  and 
workers,  exploiters  and  the  proletariat,  has 
been  the  most  pervading  Idea  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Communists.  In  the  propagation 
of  this  lopsided  and  incorrect  doctrine  they 
have,  unfortunately,  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  some  countries.  Particularly  success- 
ful seem  to  be  the  mid-twentieth  century 
Communist  propagandists  In  the  ILremlln, 
who  originally  seized  power  only  35  years  ago. 

THX  RITSSIAN  RXVOLUnON  AiTD  COMMTTNISM 

Ttie  biggest  and  bloodiest  revolution  of  the 
twentieth  century — the  Russian  Bolshevik 
revolution  of  1917 — was  carried  through  by 
tOToea  of  bitter  class  struggle.  This  revolu- 
tion owed  Its  success  to  the  carefully  and 
systematically  planned  prc^>aganda  in  the 
cause  of  the  class  struggle.  The  core  of  this 
most   effective    propaganda  was:    "Worken 


and  tollers,  unite.  Cast  off  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  the  czarlst  regime,  for  thereby  you 
will  lose  nething  hut  your  chains;  in  re- 
turn you  will  receive  all  that  now  belongs 
to  the  predatory  capitalists  and  exploiters  of 
workers."  This  untrue  and  deceptive  goepel 
sjvead  like  wUdflre  among  the  Russian 
masses.  In  the  midst  of  s  seemingly  end- 
less war,  it  was  used  to  overthrow  the  csarlst 
regime.  That  revolution  paved  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  Soviet  communism  In 
Russia  35  years  ago. 

To  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
communism  came  to  mean  a  highly  socialized 
collectivity,  not  yet  achieved,  but  to  be  re- 
alized under  the  leadership  of  Communist 
organizations  tlu'o\ighout  the  world.  To 
carry  out  this  singularly  ambitious  task  in 
a  given  ooontry  the  organized  Communist 
Party  was  to  be  strengthened  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  groups  and  parties.  The  latter 
were  to  be  not  only  subordinate  to  the 
Communist  Party,  but  eventually  were  to  be 
eliminated,  by  force  If  necessary.  Commu- 
nist leaders  were  to  be  vested  with  extraor- 
dinary powers:  they  were  to  wield  the  "big 
stick"  with  an  "iron  hand"  over  the  rank 
and  file  as  well  as  over  the  entire  populace 
of  the  country.  In  this  exceptional  role 
neithn^  the  party  ttat  its  chosen  leaders  could 
tolerate  any  oi^ositlon.  In  their  view  this 
scheme  seeaMd  to  asstue  the  establishment 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Communist  ascend- 
ancy. 

•OVIBT  OOMMTTmOM 

In  the  development  at  conununism  In 
the  Soviet  Union  the  Russian  Communist 
leaders  were  ruthless  realists.  They  prob- 
ably were  aware  that  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
munist society  would  entail  the  use  of  force 
rather  than  persuasion,  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  use  force  and  compulsion  to  the 
limit.  The  type  of  government  they  insti- 
tuted placed  sufficient  force  at  their  disposal 
to  guarantee  their  ascendancy.  Their  sole 
concern  was  then,  and  remains  to  this  day, 
to  maintain  their  grip  by  systematic  and 
ruthless  destruction  of  aU  actual  and  sus- 
pected opposition. 

Being  stark  realists  they  prized  power  above 
everything  else.  Once  placed  In  power,  they 
never  Intended  to  be  dislodged.  The  secret 
system  of  spying  upon  all  and  trusting  no 
one  seeniis  to  l>e  an  essential  element  of  a 
Communist  state.  In  the  Soviet  Union  from 
the  very  beginning  an  elaborate  secret  es- 
pionage system  was  organized,  and  today 
that  system  is  the  most  dreaded,  the  most 
hated  organized  secret  police  force  in  the 
WOTld.  It  is  so  dangeroiis  and  so  fear  in- 
spiring because  its  tactics  are  not  above 
Ixiard  for  all  to  see.  Operating  by  means 
of  underhanded,  underground,  subroea  tac- 
tics, it  Is  truly  a  hydraheaded  monster,  sliow- 
ing  Itself  everywhere  under  the  most  fear- 
some circumstances  and  prying  successfully 
into  the  best-guarded  secrets.  In  the  Soviet. 
Union  people  are  bribed  to  spy  upon  their 
neighbors.  Wives  are  '■  rlbed  to  spy  upon 
their  husbands,  and  children  are  taught  to 
spy  upon  their  parents.  These  are  the  sort 
of  tactics  employed  by  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  to  trap  and  crush  all  suspected  foes 
and  would-be  opponents. 

This  type  of  commimlsm.  brutal  and  ruth, 
less,  after  it  was  firmly  estebllshed  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  eventually  bsramw  an  export 
commodity.  The  recent  global  conflict 
q;>ened  up  for  it  a  world-wide  market  by 
providing  opportunities  for  exp«mslon  for 
which  preparation  had  already  been  mads 
long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  by  se- 
cret Communist  organizations  at  work  in 
•very  part  of  the  world.  During  World  War 
n  democratic  govenunents  temporarily  al- 
lied themselves  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Axis. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  democracies  of  tb> 
West  were  rudely  shocked  to  find  their  part- 


in  aniM  transf onaed  into  an 
and  unscrupulous  foe.  Since  the  end  of  the 
war  the  overriding  thought  in  the  minds  of 
western  leaders  has  been  to  halt  the  spread 
of  the  ideological  disease  emanating  from 
Moscow.  There  is  no  room  In  the  world  for 
both  westero  democracy  and  Soviet  com- 
munism. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  demo- 
cratlo  govamments  were  able  to  take  a  defi- 
nite and  decisive  stand  only  after  x>vlet 
conun\mlsm  had  abaortied  most  of  Bastem 
Europe  and  had  sealed  .ff  n-ore  than  100,- 
000,000  freedom  loving  Buropeans  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  This  is  one  o<  the  sad  resulU 
of  World  War  H. 

Poland,  that  unfortunate  land  which  has 
suffered  so  many  partitions  and  dismem- 
berments, and  which  is  the  native  home  of 
our  heroic  revolutionary  generals  Pulaski  and 
Koeclusako,  ts  the  largest  oounfcry  trapped 
behind  the  Iron  ctirtaln.  Ttuovf^  the  oper- 
ations of  Soviet  diplomacy  and  Soviet  secret 
police  even  before  the  epd  of  the  war  the 
tightly  organized  Communist  Party,  led  by 
unecrupulous  leadei*.  was  establishing  It- 
self in  so-called  Uberafcsd  Poland.  These 
leaders  trained  and  educated  In  Moscow, 
borrowed  aU  of  the  Soviet  Oovemmsni's 
tyrannical  Uapplngs.  above  eU  the  dreaded 
secret  police  system. 

The  Communist  government,  ooce 
llshed  In  Poland  with  Uoecow's  bsicking 
able  to  eliminate  and  choke  ott  all  oppoal- 
tlon  elements.  The  small  Oommunlst  Party 
to  this  day  keeps  the  entire  Polish  naUoa 
under  its  iron  heel  by  means  of  wholseals 
arrests,  mass  deportations,  and  terrors  oi  all 
sorts.  In  thu  land  of  tradlUooal  (reedom 
the  liberty  loving  Poles  are  tortured  In  mind 
and  manhandled  in  body  by  their  totali- 
tarian masters.  Devout  Christians  are  not 
permitted  to  worship  in  freedom:  They  are 
compelled  Instead  to  pay  homage  of  ao  al- 
most religious  nature  to  the  laadars  and 
symbols  o(  the  "people's  dcmoGraOe  stMe." 
Their  splrltxial  enslavement  must  weigh  most 
heavily  upon  the  consciences  of  men  and 
women  who  are  known  for  toetr  devotion  to 
the  faith  of  their  fatbars. 

Today  the  casualty  lists  from  Korea  are 
full  of  Polish  names  of  our  brave  soldiers 
of  Polish  descent  whose  magnificent  rec- 
ord of  patriotism  and  sacrifice  does  honor 
to  our  country,  as  weU  as  to  the  memory  of 
their  gallant  ancestors,  like  Pulaski,  Koed- 
uszko,  Karge.  Krzyanowskl  and  others  who 
fought  and  died  for  America's  noble  Ideals. 
ICany  thousands  of  my  constituents  are  of 
Polish- descent.  I  have  known  and  admired 
them  for  many  years.  I  have  shared  their 
sorrow  when  Poland  was  partitioned  by  Hit- 
ler and  Stalin,  and  I  sympathize  with  them 
with  all  my  he  ait  knowing  how  their  fami- 
lies and  friends  no  suffer  under  the  Red 
yoke. 

To  the  Poles  in  Poland  and  all  over  the 
world  I  say:  "Have  Lope  you  who  now  suffer 
and  fight.  Have  hope  that  Poland  will  be 
freed  to  be  a  christian,  free,  independent  and 
happy  land  in  a  new  peaceful  world.  If  there 
is  no  hope  for  you.  then  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  world." 


Tke  Tratk  Abmit  Fak^Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  WTW  JXMMKt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRMjaTrATIVEB 
Wednesday.  Maw  7.  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.     Mr.  BpeaUr,  I 

herewith  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
a  ftatement  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 


on  fair  trade  which  was  given  consid- 
erable publicity  throughout  the  Nation: 
Thi  Truth  Aaotrr  Faik-Tiaoi  Pucxs 

For  90  years  American  consumers  have 
voted  that  fair  trade  prices  on  national 
brands  are  fair  because  they  give  the  cus- 
tomer her  money's  worth.  Consumers  have 
actually  cast  billions  of  votes  over  the  coun- 
ter for  fair  trade  prices — buying  more  and 
more  fair-traded  products  every  year,  when 
they  were  free  to  choose  other  items  not  sold 
on  fair  trade. 

Up  to  date  scientific  research  proves  that 
American  consumers  knew  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  voted  for  fair  trade  prices. 
Actual  figures  on  what  consumers  have  paid 
for  many  products,  over  the  country  and 
over  the  years,  show  that  prices  are  lower 
under  fair  trade. 

The  fair  trade  laws  are  now  on  trial  before 
Congress.  The  issue  is  whether  these  laws 
In  48  States  will  be  permitted  to  work,  in  the 
future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  lienefit 
the  consumer  and  to  help  smaU  business  stay 
In  business.  It  is  vital  for  the  Congress  and 
the  public  to  know  the  truth  alxnit  fair 
trade  prices.  Here  is  what  Nation-wide 
market  research  shows: 


OOWSOKXBS    FAT    TXSS    TTWDEa    ram    TSAOS 

In  Ulssourl.  Texas,  Vermont,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  there  are  no  fair-trade 
laws.  Retailers  are  free  to  sell  popular  na- 
tional brands  at  bankruptcy  prices.  If  they 
chose  to  do  so.  But  do  the  consiuners  In 
these  non-fair-trade  areas  pay  jss.  over-all, 
even  for  these  products?  Here  is  what  a  Na- 
tion-wide survey  by  the  independent  market 
research  agency,  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co..  shows: 
Prom  March  to  \ugiut  1951.  the  average 
consumer  paid  1.4  cents  less,  per  product,  on 
the  average,  under  fair  trade  than  she  paid 
without  fair  trade  on  24  national  brands  of 
tooth  pastes  and  powders,  headache  reme- 
dies,     laxatives,     shampoos,     and     shaving 


ran-TSAOK  ratccs  exsist  tNTLsnoN 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  on  May  21, 
1951.  weakened  fair  trade  and  brought  on 
price  wars,  in  the  open  and  undercover. 
Has  this  checked  Inflation?  Here  is  what 
th»  Bureau  of  La':or  Statistics  shows:  Con- 
sumers' Price  Index,  May  16,  1951,  185.4: 
Oons\uncrs'  Price  Index,  Febrtiary  18.  1952. 
188.3. 

Weakening  fair  trade  has  not  brought  the 
eost  of  living  uown  because  fair-trade  prices 
have  not  contributed  to  inflation.  Pair-trade 
prices  have  actually  resisted  inflation. 
Here's  what  research  shows:  Fair-trade  prices 
on  drug-store  products  have  risen  only  16.4 
percent  since  1939.  The  consumers'  price  in- 
dex has  risen  88.3  percent  since  1939. 

Spot  checlu  in  other  fields  in  which  fair 
trade  is  widely  used,  indicate  that  fair-trade 
prices  in  those  fields  have  also  operated  in 
the  public  interest  in  resisting  Inflation. 

ONK    FKXCKMT    BKLOW    DEPKKSSION    PXICXS 

The  remarkable  record  of  fair-trade  prices 
can't  be  explained  away  by  the  claim  that 
they  were  too  iilgh  from  the  outset.  Prof. 
B.  J.  Ostlund,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota's School  of  Business  Administration. 
oocnpared  the  prices  of  50  leading  drug- 
store products  before  fair  trade  (during  the 
depression)  and  under  fair  trade  in  1939. 
He  and  his  associates  did  the  Job.  State  by 
State.  They  found  consumers  paid  I  per- 
cent less  for  these  products  under  fair  trade, 
on  the  average,  than  they  paid  In  the  pre- 
falr- trade  depression  days. 

ran-raAOK  raicxs  race  rLSirrr  or  conrsimow 
Fair-trade  prices  have  to  bid  for  the  cus- 
tomer's favor.  They  must  compete  with  the 
wide  array  of  other  products  of  the  same  type 
on  any  retailer's  shelves.  If  consumers  keep 
coming  back  for  more  fair-trade  products — 
as  they  do — It  can  only  mean  that  they  like 
fair-trade  prices  and  products  bettw  than 


competing  prices  and  products.  For  the  con- 
sumer has  final  say  on  prices,  because  she  is 
free  to  choose  among  competing  items.  She 
alone  decides  what  price  is  right  by  what  she 
bu3rs  and  what  she  doesnt  buy. 

Here's  a  small  sample  of  the  competition 
under  fair  trade: 


Num- 

Product 

ber  or 
brands 

Price  ranca 

Facp  powders 

06 

9  conts  to  fl.ao  an  ounce. 

Ftjuntain  pens..... 

18 

W  oenf  to  $12.20. 

Electrtr  toastcn 

21 

tl.W  to  $24.50. 

V»er  cTPSms 

81 

4  to  7i  cents  an  oance. 

Floar  waxos 

M 

8  to  Vi  cent  A  an  ounra. 

Electric  miicrs 

16 

$18.7S  to  176.41. 

But  make  the  experiment  for  yourself  In 
any  store  to  find  out  how  much  competition 
there  is  under  fair  trade. 

rax  Birrxa  kkxos  a  HONoaxo  xtxs  wrruooT 

VAOI    TSAOB 

The  value  of  any  popular  brand  Is  as  well 
known  as  a  trled-and-true  friend.  That's 
why  featuring  such  brands  at  banlcruptcy 
prices  is  sure-fire  bait  for  merchants  who 
want  to  create  the  mlsimpression  that 
everything  they  sell  Is  Just  as  good  a  bargain. 
It's  a  neat  trick  of  price  Juggling.  The  loss 
they  take  on  the  popular  brand  bait  they 
make  up  on  other  unfamiliar  goods — which 
are  definitely  not  bargains.  But  customers 
have  no  way  of  knowing  this  when  the  trap 
Is  set  with  bargains  as  bait. 

Fair  trade  prevents  such  price  Juggling 
which  tricks  consumers  and  damages  the 
reputation  of  smaller  merchants  by  making 
them  appear  high  priced.  In  short,  fair  trade 
is  fair  play  over  the  counter. 

DO    WX    WANT   A   PVSHCAXT    XCONOKTt 

Efficiency  is  a  magic  word.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  giant  stores  are  more  efficient 
than  smaller  stores  and  that  therefore,  they 
can  charge  much  less  for  popular  brands 
without  resorting  to  the  trick  of  price  Jug- 
gling. But  if  you  measure  efficiency  In 
terms  of  how  much  It  costs  to  run  a  busi- 
ness, then  the  pushcart  peddler  is  the  most 
efllclent  retailer  of  all.  He  has  no  overhead. 
The  question  is:  Do  we  want  a  pushcart 
economy? 

No  one  will  deny  that  department  stores 
are  efficient.  Yet.  it  costs  the  department 
store  more  to  run  Its  business  than  it  costs 
the  dnig  store.  The  cost  of  running  a  retail 
store  affects  what  the  consumer  pays.  For 
every  storekeeper,  large  or  snuUl.  must  make 
enough  money  to  pay  his  employees  and  his 
bills,  if  he's  going  to  stay  in  business.  That's 
why  price  wars  hurt  small  business.  That's 
why  price  Jugglers'  claims  to  super  efficiency 
don't  stand  up  in  the  light  of  facts. 

HKRX  AKK  THX  LATXST  FACTS 

It  cost  the  average  United  States  depart- 
ment store  32  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of 
sales  to  run  its  business  In  1950. 

It  cost  the  average  drug  store  27  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  to  run  its  business  in  1950. 

It  cost  the  average  drug  store  in  the  45 
fair-trade  States  26  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
to  run  Its  business  In  1949. 

It  cost  the  average  drug  store  in  the  non- 
fair-trade  areas  27  V2  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar to  run  Its  business  in  1949. 

Fair  trade  does  not  prevent  the  efllclent 
store  from  serving  the  consumer.  It  does 
help  the  little  fellow  to  survive — If  he's 
efficient.  Even  if  he  Is  efficient,  he  cannot 
survive  against  the  massed  dolllar  power  of 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  com[>etltlon  and 
demonstrate  a  false  efficiency  tiirough  price 
Juggling. 


regardless  of  how  many  others  they  may  in- 
jure, have  attacked  fair-trade  prices  with 
surveys  which  consist  of  shopping  around 
for  price-Juggled  bargains  in  certain  stores. 
In  certain  cities — surveys  representing  prices 
at  certain  hours,  days,  or  weelu.  The  same 
surveyors  would  have  come  up  with  exactly 
tlie  opposite  results  by  shopping  in  the  same 
stores  at  the  same  times  for  items  with 
hidden  prices. 

Such  surveys  do  not  stand  up  scientifically 
beside  the  extensive.  Nation-wide  research 
gathered  over  a  period  of  12  years  from  the 
whole  country. 

This  research  shows  that  fair  trade  has 
benefited  the  consumer  and  small  business 
for  two  decades. 

Bring  back  fair  trade.  Support  the  Me- 
Oulre  biU.  H.  R.  8767,  now  awaiting  action. 

BmtxAu  or  Xducatiom  on  Faix  Tsaoi. 

(These  national  associations  have  Joined 
with  us  in  signing  this  advertisement: 
American  Boolcsellers  Association;  American 
National  Retail  Jewelers  Association;  Con- 
ference of  American  Small  Business  Organi- 
zations; Master  Photo  Dealers  and  Finishers 
Association:  Motor  and  Equipment  Whole- 
salers Association:  National  Appliance  &  Ra- 
dio Dealers  Association;  National  Associa- 
tion of  Horologlcal  Schools;  National  Asao- 
siatlon  ot  Metal  Finishers;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers; 
National  Association  of  tne  RetaU  Druggists; 
National  Association  of  Tobacco  Distribu- 
tors; National  Association  of  Wholesalers; 
National  Audio-Visual  Association;  National 
Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers;  National 
Electronic  Distributors  Association;  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business;  Na- 
tional Retail  Grocers  Secretaries  Association; 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association;  Na- 
tional Sporting  Goods  Association;  National 
Wholesale  Druggists  Association;  RetaU  To- 
bacco Dealers  of  America,  Inc.;  United  Horo- 
loglcal Association  of  America;  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association;  Wallpaper 
Wholesalers  Association.  Behind  these  na- 
tional groups  are  more  than  1.000  State  and 
local  retail  and  wholesale  trade  associa- 
tions and  behind  them,  in  the  grass  roots 
of  America,  are  1.600,000  retaUers  and  many 
thousands  of  wholesalers.  In  addition  to 
thousands  of  individual  manufacturers  who 
fair-trade  the  national  brand  products  tliat 
all  these  people  depend  upon  for  their  live- 
lihood.) 


Thu  Nation  Under  God 


HOT  1  DAT,  NOT  1  VTXXK.  BUT  SO  TKAXS 

Fair  trade  stands  on  a  record  of  20  years 
of  operating  in  the  pubUe  interest.  Op- 
ponents who  want  to  operate  as  they  please. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 

or  MI8SOUXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1952 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
last  Friday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday  there 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Washington  the 
annual  Washington  Pilgrimage  of  Amer- 
ican Churchmen,  a  meeting  of  religious 
leaders  of  many  faiths  who  come  to  our 
Capital  City  in  order  to  visit  the  noted 
shrines,  and  to  worship  together  in 
spiritual  fellowship.  The  pilgrimage  was 
held  in  recognition  of  the  basic  sources 
of  our  Nation's  religious  heritage.  Led 
by  Mr.  David  C.  Cook  III,  president  of 
the  David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co. 
of  Elgin,  ni.,  president  of  the  Pil- 
grimage, and  Mr.  Harold  M.  Dudley  of 
Washington,  vice  president,  the  mea 
and  women  of  the  pilgrimage,  all  out- 
standing leaders  in  their  churches  and 
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their  denominational  work.  Inspected 
many  of  the  basic  religious  documents 
in  our  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Pol- 
ger  Shakespeare  Library,  visited  many 
of  the  historic  monuments  and  shrines, 
held  several  services  in  Washington 
ctuuches,  and  assembled  on  the  steps  of 
the  National  Capitol  on  Saturday  after- 
noon to  hear  several  members  of  this 
House  speak  to  them  on  the  importance 
of  spiritual  guidance  for  oCBcials  and 
Citizens  of  this  Nation.  Theme  of  the 
pilgrimage  was  "This  Nation  Under 
God." 

One  of  the  most  important  meetings  <rf 
the  Washington  pilgrimage  was  held  in 
the  National  City  Christian  Church,  ad- 
dressed by  two  distinguished  members 
of  tbe  United  States  Senate,  the  Hon- 
orable Mnu  MoKRONiv,  of  Oklahoma, 
and  the  Honorable  Francis  Casi,  of 
-Booth  Dakota.  In  addition,  messages 
were  read  frwn  nine  outstanding  citi- 
ixns  of  thir  country  who  have  offered 
themselves  or  are  being  prominently 
mentioned  as  candidates  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  The  messages  were 
presented  by  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Reissig. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Washington 
Federation  of  Chnrches. 
•  These  statements  of  men  who  have  at- 
tfthied  such  eminence  as  to  be  considered 
by  their  fellow  Americans  as  worthy  to 
occupy  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
each  indicating  belief  in  and  support  otf 
mora}  and  spiritual  principles,  are  in^ 
spiring  in  thought  and  content.  At  a 
time  of  strain  and  crisis,  they  stand  as 
testimonies  to  religious  faith  and  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  so  many  of  our 
leaders.  I  \nrge  that  these  words  of  the 
candidates  for  President  be  read  and 
pondered  by  my  colleagues  in  this  House, 
and  by  citizens  of  all  faiths  everywhere: 

STATnCZNT  OF  DWICTfT  D.  BlSKNHOWnt,   Okw- 
4BAL  or  THB  UNmO)   STATES   AUCTaS.   PkESI- 

aorr  or  Columbia  VtrrrmsTrr  (Sditkd  and 

rmiiiiiii  VT  Unitkd  8rATBB  Sbtatob  FKAinc 

CABLsoif  or  Kambas) 

It  Is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  accept 
an  Invitation  to  contribute  a  brief  message 
to  the  SeccHod  Annual  Washington  Pilgrim- 
age of  American  Churchmen. 

Man's  cplritual  side  Is  gtlll  the  dominant 
one.  No  human,  whatever  his  position  In  the 
social  helrarchy  or  his  Job  In  the  working 
economy,  merits  more  respect  than  any  ani- 
mals of  the  woods  or  fields  unless  we  accept 
without  reservation  the  brotherhood  of  man 
under  tb«  fatherhood  at  Ood.  If  men  are 
not  creatures  of  aoul.  as  well  as  of  body,  they 
are  not  better  than  the  field  mule,  har- 
nessed to  the  plow,  whipped  and  goaded  to 
work,  cared  for  in  the  measure  of  his  cost 
and  value. 

But  too  often  today,  we  Incline  to  describe 
the  ultimate  in  hunMn  welfare  as  a  mule's 
■art  of  heaven — a  tight  roof  overhead,  plenty 
of  food,  a  minimum  at  work,  and  no  wor- 
Tlaa  or  rMponslbilltiae.  Bo  far  have  we 
strayed  in  oux  sense  of  values. 

Aeliglon  has  always  been  the  zaoBt  effective 
piOOMS  of  developing  human  character 
strong  enough  to  forget  the  motivation  of 
setflshness  and  to  act  on  the  larger  concept 
X3t  duty  to  Ood,  to  humanity,  and  to  coun- 
try. Tlie  continued  and  efficient  action  of  re- 
ligkm  la  the  interest  of  more  excellent  char- 
acter wLU  be  a  realistic  and  dynamic  con- 
trlbutlbn  toward  the  solution  of  urgent  world 
problems  now  demanding  our  attention. 
Religion  nvn^urcj  men  of  faith,  men  of  hope, 
men  of  love;  such  men  are  needed  In  the 
building  of  a  new  world  reflecting  the  glory 
at  Gcd. 

I  believe  fanatically  In  the  American  form 
of  democracy — a  system  that  recosnlzes  and 


protects  the  rights  at  the  individual  and  that 
aaerlbes  to  the  individual  a  dignity  accruing 
to  him  becaxiaa  of  his  creation  In  the  image 
of  a  Supreme  Being. 

BrATwatMUT  rr  Oor.  Akju  S.  ©ntfinroH,  or 
Illinois 

The  foundations  of  our  Nation  were  laid 
by  men  and  women  who  believed  in  Ood;  in 
His  influence  In  human  affairs.  Tbe  leaders 
who  brought  our  coxintry  through  its  time 
of  gravest  danger  were  men  of  faith.  From 
the  earliest  days,  religious  influence*  and 
spiritual  aspirations  have  been  a  vital  force 
in  American  life. 

That  fCM-ce  manifested  itself  in  the  strug- 
gle for  national  Independence;  it  found  ex- 
pression In  the  moral  uprising  that  over- 
threw slavery:  it  lives  and  works  today  for 
national  righteousness.  Our  history  is  filled 
with  dramatic  episodes  illustrating  this  basic 
fact.  The  first  act  of  the  Pilgrims  after  their 
ship  gained  the  shelter  of  the  harbor  at  C^» 
Cod,  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  was  to  thank 
Ood  for  having  led  them  safely  overseas. 

One  day  venerable  Benjamin  Franklin 
wanted  to  know  why  it  was  the  sessions  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  In  Philadel- 
phia were  not  being  opened  with  prayer  for 
divine  guidance.  He  reminded  them  that  in 
that  very  room,  when  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  being  drawn,  there  had  been 
dally  prayer. 

He  went  on:  "We  have  been  assured,  sir, 
in  the  saored  writings,  that  'except  the  Ijord 
build  the  house.  th«y  labor  In  vain  ttaat  buUd 
It.'" 

In  these  times  comparisons  are  continually 
being  made  between  America  imd  Russia. 

There  are  many  points  of  contrast  between 
them.  There  are  dlfierences  in  manufac- 
turing capacity,  in  Industrial  potential,  in 
standards  of  living,  In  literattire  and  art.  In 
military  resourcea. 

But  I  would  say  that  the  one  stipreme 
difference,  dwarfing  all  others.  Is  this;  Amer- 
ica and  its  leaders  believe  in  Ood;  the  rulers 
of  Russia  have  turned  their  backs  upon  Ood 
and  deny  His  very  existence. 

We  should  not  speak  of  our  religious  tra- 
ditions and  our  spiritual  heritage  In  a  spirit 
of  self-righteousness.  We  have  abundant 
reason  for  humility.  For  we  know  that  we 
are  falling  far  short  of  exemplifying  the 
lilgbeat  ethical  and  spiritual  precepts  of  true 
rtilgton. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  ahortcomlnga,  we  have  our 
faith.  We  have  not  given  up  our  Ideals.  We 
still  cherish  noble  traditions.  Let  us.  then, 
ccmtinue  to  seek  God's  help  and  His  guid- 
ance; let  us  Implore  His  favor,  both  for  oor 
individual  Uvea  and  for  our  Nation. 

STAincENT  or  SxMATOi  RoBSST  A.  Tait,  or 
Ohio 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  this  Oovern- 
ment  was  conodved  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a  Nation 
was  founded  based  on  the  dignity  and  sover- 
eignty which  was  the  very  essence  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  For  175  years  that 
liberty  has  eonUnued  although  not  without 
great  struggle. 

The  church  layman  can  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation  by  helping  to  spread 
understanding  of  the  principles  on  which 
our  RepubMc  was  founded. 

Many  ..merlcans  today  pay  lip  service  to 
the  term  *^lberty,"  but  do  not  have  any  deep 
appreciation  of  what  is  required  to  maintain 
tt.  When  our  founding  fathers  established 
this  Nation  the  Idea  of  liberty  inspired  all 
Americans  and  tbey  boasted  of  It  until  It 
became  tiresome  to  every  visiting  forelgiter. 
The  examples  of  America  and  of  France 
spread  the  Idea  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  philosophy  of  free  government  was  ac- 
cepted in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  globe, 
even  where  the  thing  itself  did  not  reafly 
exist.  But  today  great  masses  of  people 
throughout  the  world  have  forgotten  what 


it  maana.  The  Umltatlona  of  liberty  have 
grown  until  in  many  totalitarian  states  the 
substance  of  Uberty  has  completely  disap- 
peared. 

The  totalitarian  theory  that  government 
must  plan  and  direct  and  control  the  des- 
tinies of  individual  dtlaens  dominates  much 
of  the  thought  Id  the  world  today  and  has 
made  a  great  headway  bare  in  the  United 
States  without  a  realiaatlon  of  the  fact  that 
It  means  the  end  of  Individual  liberty. 

The  moral  vacxmm  in  govsmment  has  as- 
tended  to  the  leaders  in  many  private  fields. 
We  have  developed  a  systatn  of  prsMure 
groups,  men  in  various  fields  who  have 
banded  themselves  together  to  protect  tfea 
interests  of  their  group.  Ths  net  effset  Of 
IsssBUis  frniip  aclvity.  altboogh  much  of 
tt  to  benefleial.  Is  to  rsdtice  poUtical  prla- 
ciple  as  a  force  in  the  determination  of  Oai»> 
emment  policy.  Among  thousands  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  farm,  racial,  and  special  organi- 
sations, there  sssm  to  bs  so  few  ooncsmsd 
prtmarUy  with  the  public  intsreit. 

Certainly  the  time  has  com*  for  a  moral 
revival  which  wiU  restart  to  our  people  a 
confidence  In  the  tntsgrlty  of  govern fSBt 
and  In  the  prtnctplss  <rf  thslr  leaders. 

STsmmrr  bt  8«wato«  Earas  KarAWia,  or 
TntMiasKB 

This  Nation,  under  Ood.  has  had  a  glortoos 
history,  and  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  and 
Botil  that  Its  greatest  glory  is  yet  to  be. 

"The  prophets  of  doom  are  always  with  us. 
hownng  that  the  world  Is  going  to  the  dogs. 
Notwithstanding  the  shrlU  eriet  of  thaea 
harbingers  of  disaster,  In  spite  of  all  those 
who  are  forever  crying  havoc,  I  know  thaa 
we  shall  go  on  climbing  higher  and  higher 
until  otir  national  life,  our  community  life,- 
and  our  lives  as  Individuals  more  fully  re- 
fiect  the  eternal  principles  laid  down  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  other  divinely 
Inspired  messages. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  are 
far  from  perfect.  We  sLaU  do  ourselves  and 
the  world  an  ill  service  if  we  join  th*  Phi- 
Ustinss  and  the  Phartssss.  There  Is  ao 
weaker  armor  than  smug  complacency. 

Th*  test  of  ths  religious  man — and  I  am 
here  spealting  of  aU  believers,  both  laymsn 
and  clergy — the  test  of  the  rellgleu*  man.  I 
say.  like  the  test  of  th*  poUtleal  man  or  aay 
other,  is  not  Just  what  he  professes  to  be- 
lieve. Rather,  h*  should,  and  inevitably  will, 
be  Judged  by  this — namely,  does  he  put  his 
beliefs  into  practice,  and  how? 

If  we  are  to  have  "peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men."  we  must  go  on  working  slowly 
but  surely  to  make  a  reality  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  a  truly  universal  brotherhood 
of  Jews  and  Christians,  Moslems,  and  Bud- 
dhists, and  men  of  every  faith  all  around 
the  globe. 

To  you  distinguished  American  churek* 
men  of  all  denominations  gathered  her*  to- 
day. I  *xt«nd  my  warmeat  greetings  and  all 
best  wishes.  The  Nation  is  grateful  to  you 
for  the  vigor  and  Inspiration  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  leadership  you  are  providlav 
In  your  communities  throughout  the  land. 
"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  and  in  car- 
rying it  Into  American  homes  everywhere,  on 
both  sides  of  the  track,  you  are  Immessnr- 
ahly  increasing  national  strength  and  ontty 
as  we  march  steadily  fcrward  to  better 
things. 

Our  caua*  Is  good,  and  we  shall  prevail 
If  we  muster  and  make  w^e  use  of  the  re- 
sources with  which  God  has  blessed  us;  not 
our  matttial  resources  only,  but  our  spir- 
itual and  intellectual  as  well.  We  must  not 
lose  the  light  for  the  hearts  and  mlndi  of 
men,  and  if  we  are  true  to  the  spirit,  the  re- 
ligious spirit,  th*  democratic  spirit,  that  baa 
always  fired  us.  we  shall  not  fail. 

STATKifzirr  or  Skmatob 


Welcome  Is  a  word  that  we  Joyfully  use  in 
America,  and  It  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  a 
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eordlal  welcome  to  the  Washington  pilgrim- 
age. Those  who  come  with  faith  In  Ood 
follow  in  a  worthy  tradition  and  share  a  no- 
ble responsibility. 

In  a  sense  the  United  States  of  America 
represents  s  pilgrimage  of  the  human  spirit 
to  find,  under  Ood.  that  maximum  freedom 
and  highest  destiny  which  man  can  enjoy. 
Mo  one  knows  the  boundaries  of  this  free- 
dom, nor  the  culmination  of  this  destiny, 
but  within  the  sturdy  framework  and  the  or- 
derly and  lawful  democratic  processes,  which 
were  established  by  the  foundli  -  fathers, 
this  Republic  is  still  the  trail  blazer  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  on  the  path  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  achievement. 

A  living  faith  In  a  living  Ood  has  charac- 
terised the  spiritual  llfr  of  America.  It  Is 
true  that  "man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone." 
and  it  Is  possible  that  the  very  bread  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  which  we  enjoy  depends 
more  upon  our  appetite  for  and  diet  from  the 
other  rich  blessings  of  Ood,  than  it  does 
upon  any  o^.her  consideration.  This  is  an 
added  reason  to  welcome  you  who  come  with 
the  faith  of  pilgrims. 

ThU  faith  has  manifested  itself  with  a 
wide  variety  of  religious  expressions.  We 
all  rejoice  In  the  freedom  which  allows  a  man 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience  without  fear  of  intol- 
erant acts  from  anyone.  While  there  hav* 
been  disagreements  we  rejoice  that  Ameri- 
cans have  learned  much  about  how  to  dis- 
agree without  being  disagreeable.  The  tol- 
erance and  brotherly  conaideration  which  is 
found  In  our  land  doer,  not  lessen  conviction, 
but  It  does  strengthen  faith  In  Ood  and 
plants  It  In  the  most  fertile  soil  of  human 
relations. 

The  fruits  of  faith  are  all  about  us.  The 
hope  of  faith  is  a  light  for  the  path  into  the 
tomorrows  and  the  assurance  of  faith  Is  the 
dynamic  of  the  soul  for  the  tasks  of  today. 

As  w*  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  faithful  labor  and  sacrifice  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  we  are  also  th* 
r*clpienU  of  their  faith,  and  we  must  be. 
for  the  welfare  of  those  who  follow  after, 
the  faithful  trustees  of  their  resolute  pvar- 
pose  and  the  ctistodiana  of  the  freedom, 
which  by  the  grace  of  Ood.  we  have  for  every 
clUaen  of  the  United  States  America. 

SrATncKMT  BT  Hasold  E.  Stasskn.  Formxb 
OovBBNoa  or  Minnxsota.  PsxamENT  or 
TRB  UNmaarrr  or  Pbnnstlvaivu 

I  send  my  sincere  greetings  to  the  Wash- 
ington Pilgrimage  Meeting  and  wish  to  con- 
vey to  it  the  earnest  hop*  that  it  have  every 
suooass  in  moving  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment for  Its  program  and  th*  attainment 
of  lU  ideals. 

The  world  Is  so  much  with  us  these  days 
that  too  often  we  are  prone  to  forget  and 
loss  sight  of  the  religious  heritage  that  has 
been  a  creative  force  behind  the  great  Amer- 
ican achievement  and  the  unfolding  of  the 
American  dream.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  application  of  the  principles  on  a 
world-wide  scale  derived  from  this  religious 
heritage  holds  out  the  only  prospect  for  en- 
during world  peace.  It  has  been  these  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  tolerance,  equality  under 
Ood.  and  the  law  which  form  the  core  of  a 
common  mcnality  without  which  there  can 
be  no  lasting  peace  between  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  one  hand  and  th*  Atlantic 
community  on  th*  other. 

Our  PUgrlm  Fathers,  who  cam*  to  this 
country  in  1630  in  search  of  religious  free- 
dom from  a  state  church  and  the  right  to 
worship  Ood  In  their  own  way.  brought  with 
them  a  legacy  of  ideas  which  had  evolved  in 
the  Reformation  from  a  static  feudal  order. 
It  was  this  revolutionary  phlloeophy  of  indi- 
vidual rights  that  ptirposed  to  frse  the  Indi- 
vidual from  a  corporate  church  and  state 
that  could  work  Its  way  tintrammeled  and 
unbound  in  a  new  world. 

Because  of  the  hundreds  of  different 
faiths  that  sprang  up  from  the  seeds  of  the 


Reformation  and  were  put  Into  application 
in  America,  the  principle  of  tolerance  be- 
came firmly  rooted  In  practical  experience. 
Thus  we  have  found  that  however  much 
French  Huguenots.  Dutch  and  German  Cal- 
vinists,  German  and  Swedish  Lutherans, 
German  and  Swiss  Baptists,  Catholics,  Jevrs. 
Quakers,  Anglicans  differed  from  each  other, 
all  adhered  to  a  core  of  common  beliefs 
and  were  tolerant  of  each  other. 

Does  not  the  American  experience  Indi- 
cate that  our  religious  heritage  contains 
certain  universal  principles  found  in  all  of 
the  great  moral  systems  of  the  world  which 
can  serve  as  the  only  secure  basis  for  world 
peace?  Over  and  above  the  great  and  bene- 
ficial variety  of  divergent  backgrounds  and 
nationalities  there  Is  a  common  unity  of 
moral  principle.  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
without  a  mutual  recognition  and  accep- 
tance of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  real  world 
peace. 

Statcicknt  bt  Senatok  Robert  8.  Kxat,  or 
Oklahoma 

I  know  the  people  have  a  burning  desire 
to  prevent  recurring  wars.  If  that  is  to  be 
done,  It  would  seem  that  we  mtjst  explore 
the  possibility  of  becoming  the  arsenal  of 
something  stronger  than  material  or  phys- 
Icil  or  industrial  production,  and  I  have  the 
cohvictlon  that  such  a  power  Is  avail- 
able to  us. 

X  think  It  is  a  spiritual  power,  and  I  be- 
like that  if  America  would  so  determine, 
she  might  become  the  arsenal  of  spiritual 
power  in  this  new  world. 

Through  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
resources  of  our  country  we  mtist  buUd 
something  within  the  hearts  of  men  around 
the  world  that  will  cause  them  to  seek  peace. 
If  we  do  this,  they  will  respond  in  the  only 
way  that,  in  my  Judgment,  can  eliminat* 
from  the  hearts  of  wicked  men  the  pcwsion 
and  hatred  which  Impels  them  to  make  war. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  It  must  be  be- 
catise  we  hav*  It  In  oiu-  own  h*arts  to  do 
so.  There  Is  no  vray  we  can  be  the  witness 
for  a  great  program  unless  we  are  a  part  of 
the  program  and  it  is  a  part  of  us. 

Therefore,  whether  we  are  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, or  Jew,  we  must  permit  in  our  lives 
the  birth  of  the  spirit  of  our  own  Ood  which 
will  fire  us  with  a  passion  for  tolerance  and 
peace.  ' 

Faith  In  Ood  and  hope  for  a  better  life 
build  power  greater  than  steel  and  more  en- 
during than  granite.  We, can  be  no  stronger 
than  our  faith,  but  thank  Ood  we  can  b* 
as  strong. 

We  have  In  this  Nation  a  vast  reservoir  of 
that  faith.  It  Is  the  most  valuable  asset  w* 
possess.  Experience  has  tsught  us  this 
amazing  fact;  If  we  try  to  hoard  this  faith 
we  not  only  diminish  it,  we  face  the  danger 
of  losing  it.  It  is  only  as  we  use  it  and  share 
it  that  we  find  it  growing  and  increasing. 
The  more  of  it  we  give  to  others,  the  mor* 
we  have  tor  ourselves.  It  Is  the  most  dy- 
namic power  that  Ood  has  given  to  man. 
Mobilizing  it  and  sharing  It  is  the  one  surs 
way  to  inspire  hope  In  the  hearts  of  th* 
people  of  the  world  for  a  better  day.  Thus, 
they  not  only  could  carry  the  burdens  they 
now  have,  they  would  be  able  to  put  their 
shoulders  under  the  common  buiiden,  and 
help  in  winning  the  peace. 

In  mobilizing  our  spiritual  forces  to  share 
them  with,  and  lead  others,  we  constantly 
renew  our  own.  If  we  would  be  fortified  in 
our  hope,  we  must  be  reinspired  in  our 
faith. 

Statement  bt  Averell  Hamuman,  DntxcToa 
or  THi  Mutual  Skuutt  AoMiKisxaATioN 
Deep  and  enduring  religious  principles 
helped  to  found  this  great  Nation  and  to 
guide  It  in  Its  Infancy.  The  religious  spirit 
has  led  our  people  onward  and  upward 
throughout  our  history.  At  times,  w*  may 
seem  to  walk  through  the  valleys  and  th* 


shadows,  but  Ood  is  always  with  us:  His  rod 
and  His  staff  have  sustained  us. 

Our  religious  principles  teach  us  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  the  human  individual. 
This  faith  has  dominated  the  development 
of  our  country.  We  believe  In  freedom  of 
man,  and  have  faith  that  freedom  will  con- 
tinue to  bum  mor*  brightly  every  passing 
year. 

In  some  foreign  lands,  the  people  cry  out 
for  the  freedom  and  religion  which  their 
rulers  detest  and  fear.  I  have  seen  at  first 
hand  the  tyranny  which  results  when  a 
nation's  rulers  oppose  religion.  As  this  coun- 
try's Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  saw 
how  the  people  yearned  for  the  rellglotis 
spirit  which  their  leaders  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  stamp  out. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  want  peace.  I 
believe  we  can  achieve  peace  if  we  continue 
our  efforts  to  establish  a  moral  and  spiritual 
foundation  for  peace.  Abiding  peace  can 
only  come  when  there  Is  a  mobilization  of 
the  deeper  moral  and  spiritual  foroea 
throughout  the  world. 

SxATcMxirr  BT  Oov.  Eakl  Wakbzn.  or        ' 
Califoknia 

There  Is  fierce  competition  for  world  lead- 
ership—competition that  may  shake  the 
structure  of  our  civilization  before  it  is  de- 
termined: competition  that  may  determine 
for  centuries  whether  the  long  struggle  to 
establish  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man 
under  Ood  shall  continue  or  be  submerged 
in  the  godless  state  that  makes  the  individ- 
tial  the  pawn  of  a  materialistic  society  and 
a  beast  of  burden  for  tyrants.  It  is  the  com- 
petition between  totalitarianism  and  free 
government.  At  the  moment  this  is  compe- 
tition between  atheistic  communism  and 
Ood-recognised  democracy. 

The  two  strongest  exponents  of  these  con- 
flicting ideologies  are  Russia  and  America. 
The  fate  of  the  world  is  In  the  balance  until 
the  decision  is  made. 

Communism  is  a  fierce  Ideology.  Its  ad- 
herents are  possessed  of  fanatical  zeal. 
Democracy  Is  a  benign  philosophy.  Its  ad- 
herents are  peaceful. 

The  question  is,  can  the  people  of  th*  free 
world  through  faith  in  Ood  and  belief  In  the 
dignity  of  the  human  being,  match  with 
fervor  the  fanaticism  of  communism. 

Much  depends  upon  us — each  individual 
American. 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  flows  from  the 
strength  of  Its  citizens.  If  that  strength  Is 
to  be  sufflcient  for  the  task,  our  people  must 
strengthen  themselves  through  faith  in  our 
Institutions,  faith  in  themselves  as  instru- 
mentalities of  God's  will. 

Our  Government  is  a  government  "under 
Ood."  Otir  basic  documents  proclaim  It. 
Our  founding  fathers  made  it  reality.  Suc- 
cessive generations  of  Americans  have  tried 
to  live  a  life  under  God.  Are  we  succeeding 
now? 

Tour  pilgrimage  to  our  governmental 
shrines,  your  prayers  for  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation,  your  devotion  to  Ood,  give  as- 
s\irance  that  we  are  progressing.  I  send  you 
the  greetings  of  my  State.  While  I  cannot  h* 
with  you  I  shall  pray  with  you  for  a  free 
America  in  a  free  world. 


Mail  Service  Cat  a  Fabe  Ecoaomjr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  RODNEY 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRBSENTA'l'i  VMS 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1952 

Mr.   ROONET.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc« 
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o».  I  tBClude  the  following  article  bf 
John  Cramer  from  today's  Washington 
Dally  News: 

Mail  Saivicz  Cm  a  rtia  Ecomomt 
(By  icton  Cramer) 

The  A.  P.  of  L.  National  AMoelatkm  of 
Letter  Carrier*  has  come  up  with  a  strtklng 
new  argximent  In  Its  fight  agaiiut  Postmaster 
Jene  Donaldwn's  AprU  17,  1960.  order  cur- 
tailing mall  aerrlee. 

It  haa  produced  official  flgarea  abowlnc 
that  tbe  disability  rate  among  postal  em- 
employea  baa  Increased  sharply  sIzmx  the 
order. 

Tbeae  flgorce,  which  I  have  Tcrlfled  come 
from  tbe  Employeee  Compensation  Appeals 
Board,  which  Is  the  final  court  of  appeal  for 
Federal  employees  seeJdng  disability  pay. 

TlM  NALC  claims  the  bl«ber  dlsabUlty  rate 
can  have  only  one  cause — the  fact  that  the 
order  curtailing  mall  serTloe.  and  particularly 
tbe  part  at  It  which  cut  residential  deliveries 
to  MM  a  lay,  has  meant  increased  work,  and 
heavier  work,  for  most  postal  employeca. 

According  to  the  Appeals  Board: 
TKK  sicuaas 

The  disability  rate  for  all  poeUI  employees 
was  0.1  for  1947;  d.7  for  1948:  lOJ  for  1»4&; 
laa  for  1050.  tbe  first  year  of  tbe  curtailment 
order:  and  11.6  for  1»&1. 

Tbe  disability  rate  for  mall  carriers,  col- 
laetors.  and  special-delivery  messengers,  on 
whom  falls  most  of  tbe  Increased  workload 
resulting  from  tbe  curtailment  (xrder.  was 
16.3  in  1»47:  18.1  in  1»48;  17S  In  194S:  and 
22j0  In  1050.  tbe  first  year  of  tbe  ciirtalUxaent 
enter. 

Calendar  1061  figures  for  this  group  are  not 
yet  available. 

By  "disability  rate."  tbe  Appeals  Board 
says  It  means  "the  frequency  of  rilsahUng 
Injuries  per  1.000.000  man-hours  of  work.*' 

It  defines  disability  injury  as  any  whicb 
causes  an  employee  to  lose  as  much  as  8  hours 
of  duty  time — or  any  which  results  In  a  per- 
manent disability.  Example:  Loss  of  part 
of  a  little  finger  would  be  considered  as  pro- 
dxicing  a  permanent  disability,  but  conceiv- 
ably might  cause  the  loss  of  less  than  8  hours 
duty  time. 

Figures  are  not  available  on  how  the  cur- 
tallm<!nt  order  has  affected  sick  leave,  dis- 
ability retirements,  and  deaths  on  duty. 

However,  William  C.  (Bill)  Dohcrty.  NALO 
president,  said: 

•ICK   LaaVB   DtCaXASBO 

"If  the  Departmant  were  to  make  the  fig- 
ures svailable,  I'm  certain  they  would  show 
tbat  sick  leave  has  increased.  And  I'm  con- 
vinced we  would  find  tbat  disability  retire- 
ments and  deaths  oa  duty  not  mly  bava 
tacrea— d — but  actually  have  trebled." 

He  also  said : 

"The  curtailment  order  puts  a  cruel  and 
Inhuman  bvirdra  on  tbe  postal  employee,  and 
tbaH  figures  prove  it. 

"Enlightened  private  industry  does  every- 
thing possible  to  decrease  disability  rates. 
Our  abart-slghked  Postmaster  General,  act- 
ing in  tbe  name  of  phony  economy,  actually 
has  increased  it — and  done  so  deliberately. 

"I  question  whether  he  has  any  slightest 
concern  for  tbe  heartaches  brought  upon  bis 
employees  and  their  families  by  unnecessary 
injuries,  and  by  premattire  deaths  and  re- 
tirements. 

"In  bis  alleged  zeal  for  economy,  however, 
he  might  at  least  consider  tbat  he  produces 
no  economy,  but  actually  a  burden  on  the 
tazpayera,  when  be  makes  hlmsfilf  responsi- 
ble for  broken  bodies  and  bereaved  postal 
employee  homes." 

Mr.  EKxherty  said  he  would  ask  ttie  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to 
obtain  a  complete  report  on  postal  employe* 
sick  leaT*  and  disability  retlrementa. 

ASicxaaaLT  smtmmglmd 

In  a  recent  statement  prepared  for  the 
MatloBal  Civil  aervlce  Leagtie,  tbe  Senate 


Buboommlttae  on  Fwleral  Manpower  Poli- 
cies (lielvin  Purvis,  staff  director)   said: 

"Over  a  period  of  150  years,  the  Govern- 
ment has  succeeded  admirably  in  entangling 
ItaeU  In  a  maaa  of  uaeleaa  aomplexltlea. 
There  are  no  leas  than  1,000  laws  affecting 
manpower  practices.  Bather  than  tbe  Civil 
Service  Commtssion  functioning  as  the  sole 
];)enonnel  and  manpower  agency,  there  are 
at  least  10  different  systems  of  handling  ci- 
vilian personnel  and  manpower  management. 
Each  system  has  Its  own  legal  background, 
and  its  own  complex  system  of  admlniatra- 
tlve  regulations. 

"In  one  department  alone  (Agriculture) 
there  is  a  published  pamphlet  listing  190 
laws  pertaining  to  tbe  management  of  per- 
sonnel. In  addition,  there  are  laws,  rules. 
and  regulations  which  in  some  aaeasur* 
are  in  conflict. 

"There  are  3,680  separate  paragraphs  of 
(Civil  Service  Commission)  regulations 
which  in  themselves  comprise  two  volumes. 
There  is  a  5-foot  shelf  comprising  30  vol- 
umes of  'Standards'  which  govern  the  Job 
evaluation  plan  used  as  a  basU  for  de- 
termining the  compensation  of  Federal  elaa- 
slfled  employees. 

"Sacb  ma)cr  agency,  whether  wtthln  or 
without  the  civil  acrviee  system,  has  Its  own 
administrative  instructions  for  implement- 
ing manpower  and  personnel  policies  in  its 
own  offices     •     •     •. 

"The  very  bulk  of  regulation  has  aeelete4 
In  defeating  the  cause  of  effective  utlllBa> 
tlon  of  personnel." 


Hittorjr  of  a  Reyolofioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRSBSNTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  Capitol  Digest,  pub- 
lished at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  comes  a 
History  of  a  ReTolutlon: 

HisTOBT   or  A   RrvoLunoH!   Blukfiwt   fob 

CONQUXST — BaTISIA,    CUBA'S    "IIaH    Of    DXS- 
TIMT."  CaIXSS  on   rOB  SSCONS  TiMZ   IN    His 

Lirs  TO  Bxacox  thx  Island  Fxom  Chaotic 

DisoaoxB  Ajf  o  Iirrkaif  AL  Bloobbhid 
(By  Ed  A.  Nowack) 

Habaks,  Crmk,  AprU  ft.  1963. — It  took  Pul- 
gencio  Batista  y  Zaldlvar  exactly  136  min- 
utes and  15  men  to  seize  an  island  of  6,000,- 
000  people  and  topple  a  crooked  government 
which  had  permitted  more  than  000  on- 
punlahed  political  mordecs  in  the  last  7  year* 
and  scores  of  fatal  bombtngs.  bank  robberlea, 
and  a  complete  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
An  unholy  alliance  existed  between  the  un- 
derworld and  high  psilace  oAcials.  As  de- 
posed President  Prlo'a  government  fell  the 
treasury  revealed  but  10,000,000  renaainlng 
of  Prlo's  last  huge  budget  of  o«00.000i»0. 
This  was  found  in  the  National  Developaoent 
Oommiasion  coffers. 

Tbe  reason  for  tlie  March  10  revolutkn 
generally  ascribed  in  tlae  foreign  press  la  that 
Batista,  Cuba's  President  from  1040  to  1044, 
wished  only  a  return  to  power.  This,  tbe 
facts  show.  Is  not  tbe  case.  Here  is  tbe  sum- 
mary of  tbe  reasons  why  tbe  country  gladly 
saw  Prio  kicked  out  of  office,  with  Batista 
taking  over,  in  a  practically  bloodless  coup 
d'eut. 

TBS  BZASOKS 

Batista's  last  national  budget  In  1944  was 
148 .000.000. 

Prlo's  last  budget  was  at  1400.000,000. 

In  the  7  years  since  Batista  left  office  over 
000  unsolved  political  murders  were  recorded 
m  Habana. 


During  the  la«t  M  days  of  Prlo'i  term 
there  were  64  political  murders  In  down- 
town Habana 

Prlo's  government  bad  supported,  through 
patronage  posts  in  various  mlnlatrles.  Cuba's 
pair  of  Infamous  *—«—*"■ — Policarpo  Soler 
and  Orlando  Leon  Lemus.  known  as  "B  Colo- 
rado" {thm  red-haired  one).  This  pair  drew 
more  than  |1,000  weekly  In  government 
funds.    They  operated  under  protection. 

Several  of  Prlo's  ministers  cubatdlMd  gang- 
sters as  bodyguards. 

FBI  agents  from  tbe  States  had  traced 
four  atoleu  Cadillacs  from  New  York  to  mls- 
trrsMe  of  the  three  Prio  brothers. 

Batista's  occupancy  of  the  Palace  on  March 
10  revealed  40  Jars  of  cocaine,  heroin,  and 
morphine  in  tbe  presidential  suite,  seem- 
Ir^ly  supporting  rumors  the  Cuban  Illicit 
drtig  traffic,  reportedly  controlled  by  Prio'i 
brother.  Senator  Francisco  Prio.  was  rooted 
in  the  Nstlonal  Palace  where  the  senator 
also  Uved. 

Army  and  poUoe  oOloers,  after  9  months* 
effort,  finally  convinced  Batista  3  weeks  prior 
to  tbe  March  10  coup  d'*tat.  that  be  must 
lead  the  uprising,  not  only  to  rescue  Cuba 
from  gang  control  and  killings,  but  also  to 
forestall  a  projected  revolution  planned  by 
highest  army  brass,  with  Prlo's  eonaent.  to 
halt  tbe  June  1  elections— which  they  feared 
Bstitts  would  win — and  tbua  install  a  man. 
of  their  own  selection  to  perpetuate  the  old 
order. 

PAIB,  nUM  ACT 


Battstal  fantastic  feat  in  extirpating  the 
Prio  regime  Is  a  tribute  to  tbe  twllUant  strat- 
egy of  Cuba's  man  of  das  tiny,  often  referred 
to  as  Cuba's  strong  man.  Whether  one 
agrees  or  not.  there  Is  no  denying  the  March 
10  coup  d'Mat  win  go  down  In  military  bla- 
tory  as  sucb  perfect  strategy  it  can  be  com- 
paswd  only  with  tbe  brilllanoe  at  another 
famoQB  general — Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

8o  eaally  accomplished  was  the  revohitlan 
the  startled  populace  could  deduos  only  one 
tbing — that  siich  a  revolotioa  eouM  msaw 
only  a  deal  between  the  government  oC  de- 
poeed  Carloe  Prto  Socama  and  General 
Batista. 

This  was  not  tbe  ease.  Bow  tlien.  did 
Batista  devise  soeb  a  tonWant  maneuver  and 
execute  it  so  wellT  Bow  long  did  he  plan 
the  coup  that  after  7^  yean  returned  him 
to  power? 

Only  t  weeks  of  intensive  preparation  and 
secret  planning  preceded  the  coup  d'etat — 
21  days  In  which  many  meetings  were  held 
With  other  men;  men  who  were  heartbroken 
tbat  criminality  had  triumphed  over  law  and 
order  In  (he  land  they  loved,  and  who  now 
recognised  a  revolution  as  the  only  way  to 
recapture  peace  and  decency. 

The  Idea  of  a  military  coup  d'Mat  was  not 
bom  with  Batista.  In  1940  thU  Cuban  "Man 
at  Destiny."  who  had  resigned  ss  chief  of  the 
army  to  run  for  president — and  to  win — bad 
fought,  alio,  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  had  pledged  himself  to  carry 
out  the  orderly  democratic  processes  of  good 
government. 

CMAMtt  wsa  Macnaaar 

Be  did  ]uat  that  for  4  years— from  October 
10,  1040  to  October  10.  1044 — aad  when  his 
term  was  up  he  voluntarily  left  Cuba,  first 
to  tour  s  doaen  Central  and  Sooth  Aasertean 
republics  as  the  invited  guest  o^  thoae  ooun. 
tries — a  splendid  tribute  to  his  4  years  at 
constructive  and  orderly  administration  aa 
Cuba's  president — and  then  to  settle  In 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  His  intention  waa  to 
dteaaaodate  himself  with  Cuban  politlea.  so 
his  suoccasors  oould  not  charge  him  erlth 
political  interference,  which  they  oould  have 
done  had  be  remained  in  Cuba. 

Tbe  idea  at  the  revoiutloa,  to  and  the 
''libertinlEm  and  dissoluteness  that  waa  raai* 
pant"— the  condition  existing  m  Cuba  ^ 
stated  to  me  by  Jose  I.  Rivero.  editor  at  tha 
lao-year-old  Diarlo  de  la  Marina — waa  tared 
de^  within  the  ranks  of  Cuba's  armed  lorces. 
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Prom  officers  to  privates  la  the  army,  and 
from  top  chleftans  to  patrolmen  in  the 
police,  the  men  cried  out  for  a  return  to 
decency  and  a  halt  to  mounting  killings  and 
Increasing  crime.  Their  hands  were  tied  by 
orders  from  the  palace.  They  were  no  more 
safe  than  plain  citizens.  Businessmen 
everj-where  were  as  deeply  concerned.  The 
feeling  a  change  was  necessary  prevailed  in 
aU  walks  of  life. 

Batista  plucks  thx  f  suit 

Pulgenclo  Batista  plucked  the  frtiit  of  the 
revolution,  but  the  seed  was  sown  by  the  law- 
lessness in  Habana,  and  permitted  by  the 
Prio  administration.  It  had  t>een  Batista's 
Intention  to  continue  his  campaign  for  the 
presidency,  and  the  fact  that  he  probably 
would  have  won  Increased  the  tempo  of  law- 
lessness and  forced  Batista,  the  "Man  of 
Destiny,"  to  don  bis  old  army  Jacket  and 
bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

Concern  in  the  armed  ranks  over  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  tbe  Autentico  administration  be- 
ing carried  on  after  election  June  1,  or,  even 
worse  from  a  military  viewpoint,  of  an  Orto- 
doxo  triumph  at  the  polls  crystallized  the 
demand  for  Prlo's  overtlirow.  The  result 
was  inevitable. 

As  long  as  9  months  ago  Batista  was 
secretly  approached  by  the  Jtinior  officers 
of  the  army  and  sounded  out  as  to  bis  will- 
ingness to  lead  a  military  coup  d'etat. 

BATISTA  BCrUSBD  AT  nSST 

Tbe  general's  answer  then  was  a  flat  "No." 
Constitutional  government  had  been  born 
during  his  1940-44  term  as  President,  he 
pointed  out,  and  be  would  have  no  part  in 
destroying  it.  He  continued  hoping  a 
change  for  the  better  In  Cuba's  administra- 
tion would  take  place.  Though  his  eyes  were 
misty  over  tbe  earnest  pleadings  of  the  Junicv 
officers  urging  him  to  save  Cuba  from  ruin 
by  leading  a  revolution,  he  was  forced  to  tell 
them  he  would  not  even  discuss  the  matter 
with  them. 

ThU  refusal  by  Cuba's  "man  of  destiny" 
took  much  of  the  vigor  out  of  tbe  revolution- 
ary movement.  Another  thing  that  served 
to  ttfoiper  the  restlessness  of  the  younger 
officers  was  the  removal  by  Prio  of  Oen. 
Oenevevo  Perez  Damera  as  chief  of  the  Cuban 
Army.  There  was  fear  that  an  ambitious 
Perez  Damera  might  be  receptive  to  an  offer 
of  the  senior  ofBcers  to  take  over  the  Job  as 
chief  of  state.  Appiu-ently  Prio  thought  as 
much 

ncrUMM  BBOOORT  OISMTSSAL 

Prio  seized  upon  a  minor  matter  as 
grounds  for  dismissing  Perez  Damera.  The 
former  President  and  the  one-time  army 
Chief  had  spent  a  week  end  at  the  chief's 
farm,  and  while  the  former  President  slept 
In  the  patio  the  army  chief,  in  playful  mood, 
snapped  an  extremely  impolite  picture  of 
Prio  in  a  revelatory  and  intimate  posture. 
Perez  Damera  sent  this  snapshot  to  the  pal- 
ace.   Prio  exploded. 

ftylng  no  heed  to  palace  demands  that  he 
present  tilnuelf  forthwith.  Perez  Damera 
aklpped  to  Camaguey.  gathering  his  family 
and  emplaning  for  Miami.  Fla..  and  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  At  Miami  the  ex-army  chief 
was  held  by  customs  who  wanted  to  know 
nore  about  the  $3,000,000  in  currency  they 
found  in  Damera's  luggage.  A  day  later  be 
was  allowed  to  proceed. 

conditions  bbcamx  woasx 
Matters  in  Cuba  continued  as  before. 
Crime  increased.  Confidence  in  public  offi- 
cials and  respect  for  palace  authority  faded. 
Tbe  breaking  point  by  the  populace  and  the 
armed  forces  was  reached  3  weeks  before  this 
10  coup  d'etat. 

ita  was  approached  again  by  a  grot\p 
of  six  captains  and  lieutenants.  At  this 
secret  meeting  in  an  isolated  section  of  tbe 
country  club  they  confided  to  Cut>a's  "Man 
of  Destiny"  tbst  the  senior  army  officers  were 
planning  a  coup  d'etat  for  April,  and^bat 


Oen.  Ruperto  Cabrera,  the  man  who  had 
succeeded  Perez  Damera  as  chief  of  the  army, 
was  the  man  favored  to  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment. The  only  hitch  was  that  Cabrera 
was  refiising  to  lead  the  movement,  they 
said,  and  a  younger  general  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  senior  officers. 

The  half-dozen  Junior  officers  at  this  secret 
meeting  with  Batista  were  a  representative 
cross  section  of  the  armed  forces.  One  was 
an  agent  of  the  bureau  of  investigation;  an- 
other was  an  aide-de-camp  to  a  top  gen- 
eral; stiU  a  third  was  the  police  lieutenant 
of  a  prowl  car;  another  was  in  the  motorized 
section  at  police  headquarters;  still  another 
was  a  young  army  captain  attached  to  tbe 
general  staff.  These  were  the  handful  of 
men  «rho  conceived  tbe  revolutionary  move- 
ment, later  to  be  executed  so  brilliantly  by 
Batista. 

"LEAD  US,"  THTT  CSIED 

What  these  men  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  to  deliver  an  ultimatum  to  Batista. 

"Lead  u»."  they  cried,  "or  we  wlU  revolt, 
anyway,  without  the  strong  leadership  we 
need. ' 

Tiiroughout  tbe  meeting  Batista's  dark,  ex- 
pressive eyes  looked  tortured  with  indeci- 
sion, but  his  strong  face  was  Impassive.  It 
is  true  this  was  the  first  time  the  general 
seriously  considered  overthrowing  the  con- 
stitutional government  which  he  had  given 
the  people  years  before.  When  the  meeting 
broke  up,  he  promised  he  would  soon  give 
an  answer. 

"btsong  man"  is  HXraCBLX 
That  night,  at  bis  country  home,  Kuqulne, 
he  visited  the  little  chapel  near  the  residence 
and  asked  divine  guidance.  Then  he  went 
to  his  library,  with  Its  statues  of  Lincoln  and 
Washington,  hia  two  great  heroes  outside  of 
Cuba;  of  Marti  and  de  Cespedes;  and  of  Joee 
Antonio  Saco  and  the  revered  Padre  Varela — 
great  Cubans  of  the  past  century  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  study  of  Cuba's  needs 
and  efforts  to  remedy  them. 

Still  pondering  the  grave  question,  deci- 
sion was  forced  upon  him  within  the  next 
48  hours.  During  that  period  Batista  was 
approached  by  two  more  different  groups  of 
men  from  the  armed  forces,  each  completely 
unaware  of  the  other's  existence,  who  came 
to  him  with  stories  similar  to  the  one  told 
him  by  the  first  group  with  which  he  had 
met.  These  two  groups  also  pleaded  with 
him  to  act. 

What  had  started  with  a  handful  of  dis- 
contented Junior  officers  was  snow-balling 
into  a  major  revolt.  Batista  realized  imme- 
diate action  was  imperative. 

ENTES    19    EARNEST    ICEN 

The  three  groups  that  met  with  General 
Batista  totaled  but  15  men.  On  one  point 
they  were  all  agreed — that  the  senior  officers' 
planned  coup  d'etat  would  have  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  Prio  regime.  They  urged 
Cuba's  "man  of  destiny"  to  lead  a  revolt  of 
the  Junior  officers  to  halt  the  corruptness 
and  lawlessness  of  the  Autentico  govern- 
ment. 

Actually,  they  did  not  need  Batista  to  help 
them  effect  the  coup  d'6tat,  they  said,  be- 
cause they  believed  they  had  great  enough 
support  among  the  armed  ranks  to  effect 
that  successfully.  What  they  desired  was 
the  leadership  of  a  man  of  proven  political 
and  administrative  experience.  Their  appeal 
to  the  general  was  couched  In  the  highest 
terms  of  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
country  in  whose  armed  forces  they  served. 
(It  is  doubtful,  however,  tbat  without  Ba- 
tista's military  leadership,  tbe  coup  would 
have  been  successful.) 

BATISTA  MAKES  DECISION 

General  Batista  made  bis  decision.  Then 
he  met  with  each  group  separately— each 
still  unaware  of  the  other's  existence — to 
argue  out  the  fine  points  and  evolve  a  master 
plan  for  dissolution  of  the  Prio  regime.  An 
old  campaigner  and  astute  jpolitlcian,  Batista 


knew  how  to  koep  the  revolutionary  group 
welded  into  a  cohesive  whole.  He  met 
almost  dally  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
groups,  and  during  the  long  nights,  In  his 
library,  with  the  statues  of  Lincoln,  the 
Great  EmancipaVjr,  and  of  Washington, 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  silently  on 
guard,  this  later  "man  of  destiny"  drew  up 
the  master  outline  for  the  coup  d'etat  that 
waa  to  free  Cuba  of  intolerable  and  bloody 
conditions  for  the  second  time  In  Batista's 
short  life,  with  Batista  as  the  leader. 

In  his  plan  he  set  duties  for  each  of  the 
men  associated  with  him  (one  of  them  ac- 
tually an  aide  to  a  senior  general):  he  care- 
fully erected  the  stage  for  the  military  up- 
rismg:  then  fixed  its  date. 

blow  most  be  tkllino 

Batista's  biggest  Job  was  to  assxire  that  the 
uprising  would  be  a  bloodless  one.  The  blow 
he  planned  to  free  Cuba  from  tbe  yoke  of 
dishonesty  and  criminal  domination,  had  to 
be  swift  and  final.  The  keymen  In  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  who  condoned  the  vi- 
cious order  of  things,  though  they  might 
merit  dissolvement.  had  to  be  seized  and 
silenced,  but  not  injured.  Batista  decreed. 

It  was  evident  to  Batista  that  to  prevent 
confusion  and  possible  disorders,  stemming 
from  Prio  subsidized  radio  annotincers,  radio 
stations  must  be  silenced.  The  great  bulk 
Of  Habana's  newspapers  do  not  publish  on 
Monday,  therefore  it  was  obvious  the  coup 
d'6tat  be  rcheduled  for  a  week  end.  To 
these  factors  Batista  added  the  necessity  for 
a  blow  in  tbe  late  hours  of  the  night,  or  the 
early  morning,  at  a  time  when  the  "Officer 
of  the  Day,"  at  Camp  Colimibia.  MUltary  City, 
waa  one  In  sympathy  with  the  Jimior  offi- 
cers and  also  with  the  man  of  whom  leader- 
ship bad  been  demanded. 

Batista  personaUy  constructed  the  mass  of 
Intricate  detail  surrounding  the  plan  to 
boot  out  the  criminal  dishonesty  sapping 
the  life  of  the  Republic. 

Because  Camp  Columbia  and  tbe  other 
Habana  military  posts  comprise  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  armed  strength,  the 
general  spent  little  time  worrying  about 
provincial  or  state  commands.  As  Habana 
went,  he  knew,  so  would  go  the  rest  of  «ie 
nation's  military  commands. 

meeting  place  absanged 
Batista  arranged  for  the  day  of  tbe  big 
meeting  to  be  held  In  an  obscure  country 
club  park  residence  and  here  It  was  that  tbe 
men  first  became  known  to  each  other  In 
this  ludertaklng.  This  was  on  Saturday 
night,  March  8. 

The  15  men  meeting  with  Batista  were 
lieutenants  or  captains  in  the  army,  navy 
and  police  forces.  Only  one  of  them,  Lt. 
Julian  Negrete  of  the  National  PoUce,  was  to 
lose  his  life.  (One  of  Batista's  first  acts  after 
taking  over  was  to  promote  N^rete,  post- 
humously, to  captain.) 

The  meeting  lasted  most  of  the  night.  No 
one  who  had  entered  the  house  was  permitted 
to  leave.  Some  minor  changes  In  Batista's 
major  plan  were  made.  It  was  a  major  trib- 
ute to  Batista's  thoroughness  in  preparing 
the  plans  that  not  ft  single  important  ad- 
dition or  change  was-  made. 

SEIZE  top  brass 

The  master  plan  in  its  basic  fundamentals 
was  a  simple  one.  It  provided  for  the  sei- 
zure— in  their  homes — of  each  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  police  force  top  officials.  It  called 
for  armed  occupation  of  the  offices  of  the 
Cuban  Telephone  Co.  to  supervise  all  calls. 
It  stipulated  slmultaneovis  occupation  of  all 
broadcasting  stations.  No  newspaper  would 
be  allowed  to  publish  if  resistance  was  en- 
countered. 

Only  two  minor  unforeseen  contingencies, 
it  developed  later,  marred  the  technical  per- 
fection of  the  blueprint  for  the  coup  d'etat. 
One  was  the  lack  of  knowledge  that  occupa- 
tion of  the  CMQ  radio  network  did  not  mean 
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the  mutomatlc  ctomirB  of  Radio  RetaJ — and 
tb»  other  was  ffcUare  to  consider  that  the 
families  of  the  top  hrasi  arrested  nrtght 
sound  an  early  alarm.  These  were  miner 
xnatten.  and  tn  no  way  jpreatly  affected  the 
ervBtoal  ontcome  which  went  according  to 
pten. 

DOTH  COUFACT 


TIM  out  real  bl«  bitch  that  could  have 
vpaet  the  enUza  plan  was  If  the  secret  had 
leaked  out;  but  Batista  had  planned  fox  this, 
loo.  Before  Leavhig  the  country-club  house 
In  which  they  met,  the  15  men  and  Batista 
made  a  death  compact.  It  sUpuIated  that 
any  If^iy*  of  the  plans  by  one  or  more  of 
them  meant  Instant  execution  at  the  hands 
of  the  others.  There  resulted  from  this  death 
compact  what  has  now  come  to  be  known  as 
the  'best  kept  secret  In  Cuban  hlstoey" — the 
i^mch  10  coup  d'Mafk. 

Ttoe  partlcipuata  aaak  woe  warnMl  by  Ba- 
tista to  keep  up  all  their  average  daUy  ac 
tlTitlML  Batista  hhnBelf .  as  a  prime  caamplc, 
Itft  mm.  fiunday.  the  day  achcduled  for  the 
map  lot  a  prevkMVlj  planned  election  tour 
f£  Ifctanam  Province,  to  the  eas^  He  raced 
toek  to  H^>^"*  very  late  Sunday  night. 


It  WM  BO*  untU  BfMnlgkt  Mw«  the  first 
■—^  et  activity  bcearae  apfMreat.     Three 
iBfl  Btotteta's  coontry  hoeae,  Koqulae, 
&«  tetervato.  one  of  them  beflng 
I  aa4  «k»  nm  who  was  to  beeoaw  Mi 
ehl^  cT  stair.  Oen,  FiaaUeco  TabernBle.  » 
loyal  firlend  of  many  years. 

Ekewhere  la  Habana  acttvlttes  of  another 
ktaul  were  transpArlxifl.  Anttmk)  Prlo.  the 
it'a  bevfther,  was  dancing  at  Saas 
a  night  spot  near  Hahama,  the  naaee 
;  "wtthout  care."  Begandl  Cxxrtl  and 
Orlando  Puente,  mnrtrtara  at  the  Prto  regime. 
were  enjoying  thcsiiMiiaB  at  tke  Bk>  liar 
tcstaorant  at  the  edge  of  Halnana  With 
*>.»^  wee*  aevaral  ottocr  cabinet  membess 
Who  were  to  lose  their  >Dtoa  a  lew  hours  later. 
A  poUce  prowl  ear.  radio  eqalpped.  circu- 
lated about  the  Presidential  Palace.  In  H 
was  one  ot  the  revotutlooaric*.  Lieutenant 
Magiete.  Hla  job  was  to  keep  an  alett  eye 
toe  any  signs  ot  ^"^"""^  activity  about  the 
palace. 

In  Btlll  another  car  an  oOcar  <A  the  bureau 
of  Investigation  paved  the  way  for  the  troops 
who  Bubse<niently  were  to  take  over  the  radio 
•latkiBs. 
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flelBlng  a  leather  Jacket  and  aRppIag  tato^  an 
old  pair  of  slacks,  the  President  proceeded  to 
tf  palace  In  Rabana. 

There  the  Oovemment  wrangled  and  ar- 
gued for  hours  about  what  they  should  do. 
T^rs  iranted  the  PreslUent  to  lee  to  neartry 
Mntnirm  to  rally  regiment  Ifo.  4.  garrisoned 
there.  Rene  PlaHo.  another  adviser,  conn- 
seled  against  such  precipitate  aetkm.  He 
warned  the  Preslitent  would  be  kflled  before 
be  reached  the  Matanzas  provtndal  bordCT. 


The  three-car  caravan  of  Batista  rende- 
voueed  and  exchanged  last-rnlnute  tnstnxc- 
tloBs  and  messsges  of  stout  heart,  and  then 
headed  for  Camp  Columbia. 

In^Me  Camp  Columbia  the  bandfal  of 
young  o9cen  moved  rapidly  and  eflrtently. 
Oiilasrt  quietly  and  without  physical  resist- 
aaee  were  the  nation's  top  generals,  inelud- 
tng  Chief  of  Stair  Ruperto  Cabrera.  Brig.  Oen. 
Otalio  Boca  Tallnes,  second  In  command,  and 
Oen.  Qulrino  Drla.  and  others.  Cabrera  was 
used  aa  a  "boataga"  by  the  BatMa  party  to 
toroe  the  sorrender  of  Col.  Ana  Consuegra, 
pottea  chief. 

What  the  Batista  party  did  sot  know,  bow- 
•rar.  or  what  they  ovcrloolced,  was  that  a 
1  iiilM  r  ot  the  Cabrera  family  was  c^mbte  Of 
spreading  an  early  alana. 

General  Cabrera's  wife  was  uneasy  at  her 
husband's  early  morning  departure.  She 
commuutcated  her  mlsglvtnga  to  her  daugh- 
ter, who  In  torn  telephoned  her  flanc*  In 
Habana — and  the  first  word  of  the  coup  d'etat 
was  out. 

IT  BRAir  rr  r:44  a.  ic 

It  waa  2:i4  a.  m.  In  Camp  Cblumbla.  By 
8  a.  m.^  It  was  all  over — 136  minutes. 

In  Habana  the  news  raced  like  wild  fire 
through  government  circles.  Miss  Cabrera's 
fianc^  had  telephoned  the  palace.  Word  of 
the  "blow"  was  rushed  to  Prio  at  his  country 
•state.  La  Chata. 

High  government  men.  incltunng  Dlego 
yioanta  Tejera,  Sergio  llejlas.  and  others 
luabBQ  *o  La  Chata  to  confer  with  Prto. 


AntsBtonno^ 
n.  Jotncd  tha 


t  ol  the  PreaAdeaf  s  tarotl^ 
groupi    ftirb  paad^* 
Prto  aagrUy  called  lor 
Menea  ao  ha  mltfit  thtak. 

At  Camp 
awaited  tha  President's  next  move, 
men  at  the  telephone  building  he  knew  every 
move  Prlo  waa  euntempiating.  Provincial 
eoaaaaandcfs  in  m»*^"""  and  Las  Villas. 
farther  east,  had  told  Prlo  their  forces  were 
T±<n  loyal  to  the  Oovexnn^ nt.  At  this  Junc- 
ture .cama  tha  only  Moodatacd  of  the 
revolution. 

In  the  mkkt  of  tha  frantic  discussions  at 
tha  pyTm-^  ss  to  the  Ooverninent's  next  move 
came  a  report  of  the  palace  guard  that  "rein- 
forcements" had  arrived  to  strengthen  the 
Presidential  force.  They  had  not  been  or- 
dered by  the  palace.  Prlo.  s\ispecting  the 
truth — that  Batista  had  sent  the  "reinforce- 
ments" to  lafiltrata — ordered  them  disarmed. 

BATISTA   MAN    HTT  nX9T 

What  Prlo  dVd  not  know,  howaver.  was  that 
In  a  police  prowl  car  around  the  corner  from 
the  palace  was  Lieutenant  Regret*,  waiting 
to  see  if  the  reinforcements  ruse  would 
siicceed. 

When  Regrets  saw  the  rule  fan  he  decided 
on  a  single  bold  stroke.  His  driver  raced  the 
prowl  car  around  the  comer  to  the  Avenlda 
de  los  BCalones  side  of  the  edifice  and  he 
leaped  out  oX  the  car,  submachine  gun  tn 
hand,  and  caHed  upon  the  guard  to  sur- 
render. 

Wa  shouts  were  heard  Inside  the  palace 
and  from  a  third-floor  wtadow  one  of  Frio's 
aides  fired  the  4&-caIlber  shot  that  was  to 
touch  off  the  revohitlon"*  only  bloodshed. 
A  quarter  hoar  of  intensive  gunfire  followed 
and  Regrete  became  the  first  victim  of  the 
military  uprising.  However,  he  died  bravely 
and  wen,  fOr  he  and  the  three  other  men  In 
his  prowl  car  took  with  them  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Govemment-slda  casualties. 

GMMwrnjo.  smsB  Tsmca 

At  Cbaap-Colnmbla  Batista  beard  the  aawa 
of  the  filing  with  mixed  eiwottnna  Be  ti^ 
terpreted  it  to  mean  that  Prlo  was  deter- 
mined to  bold  on  to  the  palace  and  mak*  a 
last-ditch  resistance  there. 

"nie  general  picked  up  a  military  phone. 
••Send  me  four  tanks,"  he  ordered.  It  was 
approxlmatety  7 :30  a.  m.  Tb  the  tank  cora- 
nander.  a  yonng  lieutenant.  Batista  gave 
ordeis  the  palace  was  not  to  be  attacked; 
merely  to  be  contained.  The  tanks  were  to 
cut  off  aU  escape  avenues  and  to  make  sure 
no  one  left  the  palace.  Batista  emphasized, 
time  and  again,  useless' Moodshed  was  to  be 
averted.  He  warned  the  lieutenant  that  he 
would  personally  be  held  responsible  for  any 
Idiyslcal  harm  to  Prto  or  to  any  member  of 
the  prestdenttel  ftaxuHy. 

paio 


However.  Bnflata  coukt  not  fathoaa  the 
dcspsiata  cz-Praatdeaffs  naat  move.  Wlan 
a  friendly  sooroa  tlapbcnad  Prlo  at  tha  pal- 
ace that  tanks  ware  iiimIiHihi  oat  d  C«- 
tambla*  down  Twenty-third  Street  toward 
Habana.  Prio  assumed  the  palace  was  to  be 
stormed.  He  ordered  his  men  not  to  resist 
and  abandoned  evei7thing.  He  left  the  pal- 
ace at  8:30  a.  m.  with  a  handTnl  of  trusted 
frtendb  and  Cabinet  ministers.  Cslng  a 
private  car  he  left  for  Iflatanzas,  09  miles 
distant.    He  falTied  to  rally  troops  there. 

In  Babana  police  silenced  Radio  Reloj  and 
interrupted  the  train  of  bunetlna  which  that 


aO-mfghrt  station  had  been  broadcasting.  B 
had  not  been  foreseen  this  station  would  ba 
on  the  air  In  view  of  the  occupation  of  tha 
key  station.  CMQ. 


I's  tanks  mm  Mad  to 
tn  perfect  albtary  feraaatkai.  to 
tlana  at  each  al  the  four  caraara»  whita  i 
started  fluttering  from  wlndowa  aad  tika  rooC 
The  revoluUou  waa  ovar.  Prio  took  refuga 
in  the  Mexican  Embassy.  Ha  was  disheveled, 
imshaTm.  poorly  clad.  The  BCexlcan  Am- 
.  baHador  permitted  photographs  to  be  taken 
of  mo  tn  such  a  sUte.  This  was  contrary 
to  an  diplomatic  protoeoL  It  notified  Prio 
ba  was  an  unwelcoma  yMtor.  When  Prlo 
flnaOy  reached  Mexico,  a  days  later,  ha 
euteted  that  asylum  state  as  juit  another 
visitor.  Police  became  InqulaltlTe.  Wltbla 
a  few  days  Prto  left  and  ha  Is  now  In  Miami 
Beach. 

General  public  ortler  bloasomed  at  once. 
Batista  caned  respected,  rc^xmslblc  men  to 
pabUe  office.  They  responded.  Gang^ns 
began  drifting  Into  poUce  stations  to  sor- 
render.  The  father  of  Orlando  Leon  Learaa, 
known  as  "S  Coloado"  (The  Ratf  Ba&wd 
One)  sought  Batista  to  make  a  deal  for  tha 
son  who  has  reputedly  figured  In  9t  murders. 
Batista  refined.  He  said  the  killer  wxTOld 
have  to  come  in  as  others  came  or  be  biuughl 
In  on  a  slab. 
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airlqtie  Femandes  Para>on  waa  called  from 
raVlretBeDt  to  assume  control  ot  tha  secret 
police.  In  a  short  time  he  had  ferretad  em 
tha  OHBBimlst  printing  preaMS  ta  old  Ba- 
iflscatlng  huge  quaatltlce  of  Red 
wrecking  the  phmt.  and  arvasttog 
of  Coiamtse.  This  jolt  to  tha  Bada. 
foilowlng  eloaely  tha  banMunent  of  two 
others  seeking  entry  from  Mexico,  angcrad 
Roasla.  StallB  persoDally  ordered  severanca 
ot  diplomatic  irtrntioan  with  Cuba,  vtoictrtly 
attacking  Batista.  The  Ruaaiaa  RmbaMf 
WM  Nvroundid  by  poHca  to  prvrtnt  Mrtala 
atiltliua  wMeh  might  follow. 

Andrea  Dcanlago  y  idorales  del  CastHlo  w«m 
faivtted  to  the  portfolio  at  Presidential  Sec^ 
retary.  Be  accepted.  Of  usMemlBhed  char* 
acter,  noted  for  hla  tntagrlty  and  high  boi»> 
ealy.  Ma  appotartaaat  waa  widely  accli 


M.    Pcrea    Benttoa.    ftnaDCial 

Batista  and  owner  of  Cuba's  largest  hat  boi^ 
nese,  accepted  tba  pea4  «C  nibaarrstary  of 
the  treasury. 

In  ao  days  after  he  took  ofllce  Cubat  ft> 
niuicial  receipts  Increased  40  percent.  Tha 
name  of  Benltoa.  In  aH  the  years  It  has  been 
Idantlfled  with  Cuba's  busineaa.  has  new 
been  basmlrchcd.  An  outstanding  gentle- 
man of  great  substance,  charm,  and  char- 
acter, hla  appototment  made  buslnessaaaB 
throu^out  Cuba  aaluta  the  wladom  ct 
Batista. 

The  most  persistent  critic  of  Batista 
through  the  years'  Habanat  I20-year-o!d 
great  newspaper  "Dtarlo  de  la  Marina."  ap- 
proved Batista's  selection  at  thaae  three  men. 
and  its  editor,  dynamic  Joae  I.  Rfvaro,  In  an 
Interview  with  the  Digest,  said:  "Selection 
of  those  men  you  mention  Is  a  splendid  move 
on  Batista's  part.  They  are  known  for  their 
bonaaty  and  Integrity,  and  In  them  the  peo- 
ple have  faith." 

Other  men  Batista  baa  tndneed  to  accept 
provtsicnal  posts  ta  tha  aaw  m^laaa  aaa  of 
equal  high  standing.  Spot  « harks  of  boai- 
aaas  and  tnanclal  drclea  by  tha  Aaacdated 
Pleas  throoghoat  Cuba  pictured  ttaa  raBcf 
cd  tiM  people  and  tha  baMef  they  has*  that  In 
Batista,  and  the  men  ba  tmm  mllert  Into  pufc 
lie  Mrvlce.  Cuba  wiU  aajay  mi  admlrahia  ad- 
■rtnlrtratkm  and  proepailty. 
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nearly  all  other  eountrlea  affected  have  reo- 
ognlced  the  new  govammaDt. 

Batista  has  restored  peace  and  order  and 
confidence  in  government.  It  la  certain  ha 
will  bring  oomplata  order  out  ot  chaos.  He 
and  the  outstanding  men  he  has  called  to 
work  with  him  are  drawing  up  a  new  con- 
stltutlon.  There  wlU  be  a  general  election 
November  18,  1063. 

Batista  has  come  a  long  way  since  be  first 
knocked  at  the  galea  of  Habima  at  the  age 
or  16.  a  poor  boy  with  hope  and  determina- 
tion in  his  heart.  AprtI  14.  1931.  he  joined 
the  army.  And  now.  at  61.  be  has  twice  re- 
qwnded  to  rescue  the  people  of  Cuba  from 
tyranny — and  worse. 


Pulgencto  Batlata  has  bimdrads  of  friends 
in  the  United  Statas.  Be  has  q>oken  to 
soores  of  clubs  and  gatherings  In  the  years 
be  lived  in  this  country.  He  is  a  man  to  be 
respected,  and  like  all  great  and  humble 
men.  he  values  frlandahlpa.  Tlia  Digest  pra- 
dlcU  that  during  his  term  as  head  of  Cuba's 
government,  our  neighbor  to  the  south  will 
have  impreoedentad  prosperity. 

Destiny  has  noade  Cuba's  great  and  fearless 
leader.  President  Batista,  a  modem  world 
figure.  The  Digest  predicted  that  on  Decern- 
ber  20,  IBfiO.  Time  and  events  have  proven 
us  correct.  * 


Two  Hondredtk  AmmrmMrj  tt  DgBTcrt, 


EXTENSION  OP  RE1CARK8 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 


airars  ama  axcoci 

Batista  at  once  recognized  all  important 

national  obltgatlans.     Foreign  business  tn« 

tenets  applaxided.    Hie  United  States  and 
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Wednesday.  April  30, 19S2 

Mr.  BATEa  of  llmaMchuaettB.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leare  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  hMppj  to  call  Nation-wide 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  town  of 
Danyers.  ICass..  will  carry  on  a  4-<lay  cel- 
ebration, commemorating  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  its  incorporation 
a*  a  town,  from  July  S  to  July  6. 

Kow  a  thrlTlng  community  of  154)00, 
Danvers  has  had  a  long  and  full  history 
since  its  original  settlement  as  Salem 
Village  in  1828.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rmou  the  following  article  prepared  by 
Ifr.  Charlee  Tapley.  historian: 

Danvers,  Maas..  for  the  first  100  years  ot 
its  eilstanoe  the  part  of  Salem  known  as 
Salem  Village  and  the  scene  of  the  witch- 
craft delusion,  will  celebrate  its  two  bun- 
dradth  annlvaraary  as  a  separata  town  In 
the  summer  of  1983.  The  town  seal  is  In- 
teresting, for  inscribed  on  its  border  aia  the 
words  "The  King  xmwilling."  King  Oeorga 
wishing  no  more  towns  formed  which  would 
have  representation  in  the  govenunent  at 
the  colony. 

This  rtchly  historic  locale  has  many  houses 
still  in  existence  pertaining  to  ctdonlal  and 
Revolutionary  times.  The  charm  of  these 
houses  Is  the  charm  of  colonial  architecture 
in  general  domesticity.  Tbe  Samuel  Bolten 
House,  now  owned  and  restored  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolutlon,  was 
the  home  of  a  man  unmatched  in  the  history 
of  the  town  for  civic  distinction.  A  man 
Of  true  iwrception  as  to  matters  of  patrlotio 
import,  an  instigator  of  patriotic  life,  an 
adrisor  ot  heads  of  the  State,  a  membar  and 
Preeident  pro  tempore  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  a  Representative  in  the  Inderal 
Coogreaa.  a  member  of  tbe  Massachusetts 
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Senate  and  of  the  Oovemor's  council,  and 
a  distinguished  Judge,  even  this  list  of 
worthy  characteristics  and  honorable  oOlces 
scarcely  serves  to  toll  the  reverence  witb 
which  his  memory  is  cherished.  He  bad  a 
part  in  framing  the  Articles  of  Conf eredatlon 
at  the  Torktown  Convention,  once  braved  the 
pointed  bayonets  of  mutlnotis  troops  when 
their  pay  was  long  overdue  and  saved  the 
country  by  the  new  emission  paper  currency. 

Oen.  Israel  Putnam,  a  colorful  figure  in  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  who  commanded 
the  American  forces  at  the  Battle  ot  Bunker 
Hill,  was  born  In  Danvers  in  a  house  still 
in  ezlstonce  and  still  owned  by  the  tenth 
generation  in  descent. 

Col.  Israel  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Danvers  history,  won  distinction  in  the 
colonial  wars  and  aaved  Washington  in  the 
Long  Island  retreat.  Another  native  son. 
Oen.  Moees  Porter,  fought  tmder  Oeneral 
Putnam  at  Bunker  Hill.  MaJ.  Oen.  Oren- 
vllle  M  Dodge,  the  builder  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  was  bom  in  Danvers. 

Danvers  was  the  site  of  the  first  shoe  shop 
In  Amarlea. 

Visitors  win  find  much  of  blstorle  inter- 
sex— tbe  Sndlcott  Pear  Tree,  planted  by  Oov- 
emor  Endlcott  at  Orchard  Farm  in  tbe  lato 
leOO's  and  still  bearing  fruit;  the  Page  House, 
now  owned  by  the  Danvers  Hlstortcal  So- 
ciety, upon  the  roof  of  which  a  tea  party 
was  held  by  the  wife  of  CoL  Jeremiah  Page 
aftor  he  had  forbidden  her  to  serve  tea 
"beneath  his  roor';  Oak  Knoll  where  John 
Oreenlaaf  Whlttier  lived  for  16  years:  and 
tlie  Rebecca  Nourse  House  where  Rebecca 
lived  and  from  which  she  was  talcen  to  be 
tried    and   finally   hanged    as   a   witch. 

The  first  meeting  house  In  Salem  Village 
Sheltered  the  first  religious  gatherings,  but 
a  more  somber  interest  attaches  to  It,  for 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  preliminary  trials 
fbr  witchcraft.  This  delusion  was  most  re- 
grettable, but  the  fact  that  common  sense 
prevailed  and  that  witchcraft  waa  so  quickly 
stifled  in  this  community  in  a  century  when 
it  was  common  all  over  the  world — ^thou- 
sands being  put  to  death  In  England.  Oer- 
many  and  nance — should  be  emphastaed. 

The  men  of  Salem  Village — now  Danvera.— 
have  been  noted  for  their  sturdy  independ- 
ence of  thoiight  and  action.  Events  of  grave 
importance  which  have  left  their  Impress 
upon  the  coxmtry's  futxire  have  had  their  in- 
ception or  scene  ot  action .  here.  Danvers 
is  preeminently  a  historic  town  and  has 
been  honored  by  many  famous  men  who 
have  claimed  It  as  their  birthplace. 

Danvers  Is  today  a  town  of  15.000  inhabi- 
tants, growing  rapidly  arlth  diversified  In- 
dustry, most  important  of  which  are  makers 
of  leather,  electronic  equipment,  baby  aboes, 
boxes,  crayons,  and  electrical  applianoea. 


UMT  UffklatieB 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxxMOia 

XM  TEE  BOUSE  OF  RKPRS8ENTATIVBS 

Mondav.  May  S.  1952 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  give  the  position  the  veterans  of 
the  House  took  in  voting  for  or  against 
the  universal  military  training  biU. 

The  CoiicssssiONAL  Rscobs  of  March 
4. 1962.  disckMes  that  130  veterans  voted 
to  recommit  the  bill,  and  92  voted 
against  reoommltal,  with  18  veterans  not 
voting. 


TfuuB  Wage-Price  Policy  Is  Political 
Ezpediency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOX78E  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1952 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished executive  editor  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Herald-Journal  in  my  district  clear- 
ly sets  forth  the  issues  in  the  wage  and 
price  problem  in  the  steel  case  and  aa 
it  may  affect  other  Industries  in  our 
Nation: 

Tlnncaiv  Waok-Psick  Pouct  Is  Pouncai. 

EXFKOIENCT 

(By  Alexander  F.  Jones) 

When  the  heat  subsides  and  a  calm  ap- 
praisal of  the  events  leading  up  to  and  fol- 
lowing the  Presidential  steel-industry  seizure 
can  be  made,  there  will  be  precioua  little 
that  Harry  8.  Truman  will  want  to  put  in 
hia  memoirs  on  the  record  to  date. 

Olving  Mr.  Truman  credit  for  wanting  to 
avoid  a  steel  strike  at  all  costa,  and  granting 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  steel  Industry  are  far 
from  Uly-whlte  In  their  price  and  wage  poli- 
cies, the  record  plainly  reveals  that  the  Pres- 
ident deliberately  double-croseed  Charlea 
B.  Wilson,  then  Director  of  Mobilization,  de- 
clined to  discuss  the  steel  situation  vrlth  hia 
Cabinet  2  days  before  the  strike,  then  went 
on  the  air  and  distorted  the  facts  about  steel 
profits,  and  wound  \ip  by  seising  the  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Truman  notified  Industry  that  if  a 
settlement  were  not  tfected  by  today,  be 
would  put  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  rec- 
ommendatlon  of  36  cents  Increase  Into  ef- 
fect.   But  the  Supreme  Court  blocked  him. 

Now  the  wage  negotiations  between  the 
employers  and  the  workers  have  collapsed 
and  the  proceedings  appear  to  be  stalled 
until  further  court  action. 

The  sympathy  of  the  public  to  any  wage 
and  worklnig  conditions  controversy  Is  xuual- 
ly  on  the  side  of  the  worker.  Everyone  wants 
Justice  for  the  man  who  faces  white  hot  blast 
fiimaces,  who  goes  down  in  tbe  earth  to  dig 
coal,  and  who  keeps  the  wheels  of  Industry 
turning. 

At  the  same  time  the  public  is  equally 
conscious  that  labor  organisations  are  a  two- 
way  street — ^wage  increases  followed  by  price 
Increases  buys  no  m(»e  pork  chops.  Tha 
white-collar  worker  Is  the  fellow  in  the  mid- 
dle and  his  wife  buys  fewer  and  fewer  gro- 
ceries for  more  and  more  money  because  of 
the  inflation  q>iraL 

One  need  not  be  an  economist  to  know  ' 
that.    Just  put  a  market  basket  on  your  arm 
and  make  yoiu-  own  Investigation. 

In  the  steel  negotiation,  a  determined  ef- 
fort was  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  hold  tha 
line — no  price  Increase  beyond  the  Capehart 
allowance,  minimum  wage  Increases.  When 
the  Stabilization  Board  made  ite  se-cent 
package  Increase  allowance,  Mr.  Wilson  hur- 
ried to  Key  West  and  got  the  President  to 
agree  to  allow  him  to  attempt  to  compromise 
the  matter,  with  the  assi stance  of  the  Prtce 
and  Wage  Administrators. 

When  he  hurried  back  to  Washington  ha 
found  out  the  deal  had  already  been  made. 
Mr.  Tnmian  returned  to  Washington  and 
Mr.  Wilson  went  to  the  White  House  and 
asked  if  he  had  given  him  the  authority  to 
attempt  to  compromise  the  stad  controversy. 
Mr.  Wilson  says  the  Prealdoit  leftaed  to  an- 
swer his  request  for  a  -yes"  or  "nor  rqtly. 
Ifr.  Wilson  returned  to  his  < 
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Then  Mr.  Truman  went  on  the  air  and 
stated  steel  manufactiirere  were  making 
$18JK)  per  ton  profit.  He  knew  this  was  a 
distorted  statement  and  that  taxes  of  ap- 
proximately $10  per  ton  came  off  of  that. 

The  reason  the  steel  Industry  has  looked 
good  In  this  controversy  Is  that  It  has  stuck 
to  facts  and  has  taken  Its  case  Into  the  coMita 
for  legal  decisions.  It  Is  so  obvious  that  Mr. 
Truman  made  a  deal  with  Philip  Murray, 
president  of  the  steelworkera,  that  public 
opinion,  for  the  first  time  In  a  long  time, 
favors  Indiistry  on  the  basis  of  fairness. 

Perhaps  thi/(  is  as  good  a  time  as  any,  no 
matter  how  costly,  to  have  a  showdown. 

The  petroleiun  Indiistry  Is  on  strike  and 
the  Nation  and  the  armed  services  are  threat- 
ened with  disastrous  shortages.  If  this  strike 
spreads  to  California,  aviation  gasoline  for 
Korea  will  be  cut  off. 

Perhaps  this  would  be  all  right,  too.  Ameri- 
can planes  on  the  ground  would  dramatize 
the  growing  helplessness  of  the  American 
public. 

If  Phil  Murray  gets  his  36  cents.  John  L. 
Lewis  will  chime  In  to  get  as  much,  then 
every  other  luilon  will  adopt  the  same  pat- 
tern. 

If  this  Insane  merry-go-roui\d  meant  any- 
thing In  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  educa- 
tion for  chUdren,  It  would  be  different.  I 
would  be  cheering.  It  means  nothing  but 
cheaper  dollars. 

When  the  final  score  Is  totted  up  for  the 
^  Ttuman  administration,  the  blackest  page  on 
the  record — which  Includes  some  very  bright 
ones — will  be  the  complete  failure  of  the 
price  and  wage  policy  through  which  every 
economic  fact  produced  by  two  World  Wars 
was  dealt  with  In  the  weakest  manner  on  the 
iMsls  of  political  expediency. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  7,  1952 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
Republican  poliUcians  have  been  mak- 
ing a  hobby  of  referring  to  certain 
agreements  made  by  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  at  Yalta  In  Pebruary  1945  as 
"the  sell-out  at  Yalta." 

These  Republicans  are  also  trying  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  the 
collapse  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  govern- 
ment on  the  mainland  of  China  was  the 
result  of  this  so-called  sell-out. 

These  charges  are  a  myth  pure  and 
Simple,  without  the  sUghtest  foundation 
in  truth. 

They  are  an  effort  to  smear  the  mem- 
ory of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment was  an  act  of  real  statesmanship. 
Its  first  purpose  was  to  save  American 
lives  and  Insure  a  quick  end  to  the  war 
against  Japan. 

Yalta's  second  purpose  was  to  help 
Chiang's  chances  of  overcoming  the  Chi- 
nese Commimists. 

I.    TALTA  WAS  OSSICirXD  TO  SAVI  AKKSICAH  LlVXa 

At  the  time  of  the  Yalta  Conference  in 
Pebruary.  1945,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
estimated  the  conquest  of  Japan  would 
require  18  months  of  bitter  fighting  after 
the  siirrender  of  Germany.  Secretary 
of  War  Stimson  In  his  book.  On  Active 
Service,  recounted  that  a  million  Amer- 


ican casualties  alone  could  be  expected 
in  the  final  invasion.  The  first  suc- 
cessful test  explosion  of  the  atomic 
bomb  did  not  take  place  until  July  5, 
months  after  Yalta. 

Before  Yalta  there  was  little  question 
about  Russia's  intention  of  coming  Into 
the  war  in  the  Pacific.  But  there  was 
a  erave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  So- 
viets would  come  in  soon  enough — 
whether  they  would  take  the  pressure 
off  oui  own  forces  preparing  to  invade 
Japan,  by  pinning  down  the  Kwantung 
Army  in  Manchuria.  The  Russian  ar- 
mies were  Just  across  the  border  from 
substantial  Japanese  forces  there,  and 
Russian  air  fields  were  within  easy 
bombing  range  of  the  heart  of  Japan. 

JOINT  CUIKTS  CAIXKD  SUSSIA'S  QUICK  BMTSANCS 
NXCXSSAST 

Against  this  background  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  a  memorandum  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  January  22. 
1945 — a  few  days  before  the  Yalta  meet- 
ing— wrote : 

Russia's  entry  at  as  early  a  date  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  her  abUlty  to  engage 
in  offensive  operations  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  assistance  to  OMt  PacUlo 
operations. 

President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  was 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  these  top  mili- 
tary advisors. 

He  got  Stalin  to  promise  to  fight  Japan 
In  2  or  3  months  after  Germany  had 
surrendered.  And  that  is  what  the  So- 
viets did. 

It  is  true,  as  things  turned  out,  that 
the  Soviet  declaration  of  war  against 
Japan  came  2  days  after  the  first 
A-bomb  exploded  over  Hiroshima — but 
it  also  came  6  days  before  the  Japanese 
accepted  our  surrender  terms.  It  drove 
the  last  nail  into  the  Jaijanese  war  lords' 
coffin. 


n.   TRS   YALTA  ACTKlMfNT 
KAI-SRKX 
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Yalta's  second  aim  was  to  help  Chiang 
Kai-shek  fill  the  postwar  vacuum  of 
power  that  would  arise  in  China.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  it  did.  Yalta  gave 
Chiang  his  chance  tp  get  real  control 
over  all  of  China.  It  gave  him  the  key 
to  north  China  and  Manchuria — which 
he  then  threw  away. 

The  Yalta  agreement  made  certain  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  would  "conclude  with  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  China  a  pact  of 
friendship  and  alliance."  rather  than 
recognizing  the  Chinese  Communists.  It 
made  certain  the  Soviets  would  recog- 
nize that  China  shall  retain  full  sover- 
eignty in  Manchuria — something  the 
Russians  had  never  done  before. 

In  return,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  asked  for  and 
got  certain  interests  in  the  railroads  of 
Manchuria  and  the  port  cities  of  Dalren 
and  Port  Arthur.  Russia  had  had  sim- 
ilar rights  up  to  1904,  and  the  Japanese 
had  similar  rights  after  that  time. 
These  rights  had  never  p;  /ed  the  way  for 
Russia  or  Japan  to  take  ov?r  China,  or 
for  the  collapse  of  its  government.  In 
fact  they  represented  less  than  Stalin's 
troops  could  have  taken  anyway. 

chuvksx  wraz  plkasxd  bt  sovixt  tkxatt 

On  August  14,  1945,  China  and  Russia 
signed  their  treaty  of  friendship  and  al- 
liance. This  made  binding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Yalta  agreement.    In  fact. 


this  treaty  that  the  Chinese  signed  vol- 
untarily  was  more  favorable  to  the  Rus- 
sians than  the  Yalta  agreement  was. 

The  Chinese  were  pleased  with  the 
treay.  Ambassador  Soong,  who  nego- 
tiated it,  told  W.  Averell  Harriman  he 
was  gratified.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
satisfied,  according  to  Ambassador  Hur- 
ley. And  Americans  hoping  for  stability 
and  an  end  to  strife  in  the  Par  East  were 
Jubilant. 

Life  magazine  said,  in  its  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 10.  1945: 

Twelve  days  after  Japan  gave  up  there  wm 
announced  in  Moscow  and  Chungking  an 
agreement  which  was  as  great  a  victory  for 
common  sense  as  the  defeat  of  Japan  was  for 
armed  might.  The  Soong-Stalln  treaties 
contain  less  ammunition  for  pessimists  than 
any  diplomatic  event  of  the  last  20  years. 
The  signatures  of  two  men  have  done  as 
much  to  assure  peace  as  aU  our  flying  fort- 
resses. •  •  •  Certainly  Americans  hav* 
cause  to  call  China's  future  bright.  For  the 
present  prospects  of  China  are  a  vindication 
of  American  policy  in  China  for  almost  80 
years.  •  •  •  Peace,  Uvely  but  genuln* 
peace,  is  therefore  the  outlook. 

The  editorial  also  described  the  treaty 
as  "pulling  the  rug  from  under  the  Chi- 
nese Communists." 

THX  FACTS  ABOUT  CHUNQ'S  COLLAPSB 

The  Chinese  Nationalists  lost  China  In 
spite  of  Yalta. 

Pirst  They  lost  China  because  their 
corruption  and  inefficiency  had  sickened 
the  Chinese  people. 

Second.  When  the  Chinese  people 
withdrew  their  support,  no  amount  of 
American  aid — not  even  the  $2,000,000,- 
000  worth  that  was  poured  in — could 
save  Chiang. 

Third.  Part  of  the  blame  for  Chiang's 
failure  must  rest  on  his  supporters  in 
America — the  supporters  who  told  him 
reforms  were  not  necessary,  that  he 
could  get  American  aid  whether  he 
cleaned  up  his  government  or  not 

Among  these  supporters  are  the  very 
same  Republican  friends  of  the  China 
lobby  who  now  rant  most  violently 
against  Yalta.  These  men  would  do  bet- 
ter to  reflect  on  their  own  responsibility, 
their  own  wrong  advice  to  Chiang,  rather 
than  denouncing  a  1945  agreement  that 
was  a  sound  and  statesmanlike  negotia- 
tion. 

QUOnONS  FOt  TALTA  MTTH-lCAKaS 

Pirst  If  Yalta  was  a  seU-out  to  the 
Soviets,  then  why  has  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  per- 
sistently violated  Its  provisions? 

Second.  If  Roosevelt  should  not  have 
foUowed  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  made  an  agreement  to  get 
Russia  quickly  into  the  war  against 
Japan,  then  what  b.i5ls  should  he  have 
used  for  determining  war  strategy — his 
own  intuition.  like  Hitler? 

Third.  If  Yalta  was  a  betrayal  of  the 
Chinese  "Nationalists,  then  why  did  T.  V. 
Soong  voluntarily  make  the  August  1945 
Chinese-Russian  treaty  more  favorable 
to  the  Russians  than  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment was?  Por  example,  the  Chinese- 
Russian  treaty  recognized  Soviet  control 
of  Outer  Mongolia  and  gave  the  Russians 
more  territory  for  their  naval  base  at 
Port  Arthur. 

Pburth.  Have  you  read  the  text  of  the 
Far  East  agreement  at  Yalta? 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  handle  the 
ranters  about  Yalto  is  to  ask  them  if 
they  have  read  the  agreement  itself. 
"Hie  section  dealing  with  the  Par  East  is 
only  one  page  long.    It  follows: 

AoaniiEiiT  Rkoakpiico  Japan,  FnavAar  11, 
1945 
The  leaders  of  the  three  great  powers — th« 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Great  Britain — have  agreed  that  in  2  or 
3  nwnths  after  Germany  has  surrendered 
and  the  war  in  Europe  has  tcrnUnated  the 
Soviet  Union  ahall  enter  Into  the  war  against 
Japan  on  tb«  side  of  the  aUlea  on  condi- 
tion that — 

1.  The  status  quo  In  Outer  Mongolia  (the 
Mangollao  People's  Bepublic)  ahall  be  pre- 
served. 

2.  The  former  rights  of  Russia  violated  by 
the  treacherous  attack  of  Japan  in  1904  ahall 
b*  restored.  vU: 

<a)  The  aouthem  part  of  flakhaltn  as  well 
as  all  the  Islands  adjacent  to  it  ibaU  be  re- 
turned to  the  Soviet  Union. 

(b)  The  commercial  port  of  Dairen  shall 
be  In  terns  Uonallsed,  the  preeminent  Inter- 
ests of  th(  Soviet  Union  in  this  port  being 
safeguarded  and  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  as 
a  naval  bane  of  the  U.  8.  8.  B.  restored. 

(c)  The  Chinese-Eastern  Railroad  and  the 
South- Mac  churlan  Railroad  which  provides 
an  outlet  to  Dalren  shall  be  Jointly  operated 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Soviet-Chi- 
nese company  It  being  understood  that  the 
prsemlDsnt  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Shan  be  safeguarded  and  that  China  ahall 
retain  full  sovereignty  in  Manchuria. 

8.  The  Kurlle  Islands  shall  be  handed  over 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  understood  that  the  agreement  eon- 
cemlng  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  ports  and 
'  railroads  referred  to  above  will  require  con- 
currence of  Oenerallsslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
The  President  wUl  take  measures  in  order  to 
obtain  this  eooexirrence  on  advice  from  Mar- 
shal Stalin. 

The  heiuSs  of  the  three  great  powers  have 
■greed  that  these  claims  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Shall  be  unquestionably  fulfilled  after  Japan 
has  been  defeated. 

¥or  Its  part  the  Soviet  Union  expresses  Its 
rsadlness  to  conclude  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernment of  China  a  pact  of  friendship  and 
alliance  between  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  and  China 
in  order  to  muter  assistance  to  China  with 
its  srmed  forces  for  the  purpose  at  liberating 
cattna  from  the  Jspanese  yoke. 

Joseph  V.  Staldt. 

i'  FSANKLIK    D.    ROOSSVCLT. 

WOMIOM  8.  CHUSCHnX. 

The  full  text  of  this  agreement  was  re- 
leased In  Pebruary  194fl.  It  had  been 
kept  secret  during  the  war  in  order  to 
hide  from  the  Japanese  the  date  when 
the  U.  8.  8.  R.  would  declare  war  on 
them. 
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Hew  To  Elect  a  Repnblkaa  PreskleBl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedjiesday,  May  7, 1952 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  for  Thursday.  De- 
cember 6.  contains  an  excellent  article 
by  Roscoe  Drummond,  chief  of  its  Wash- 
ington news  bureau,  entitled,  "Should 
Republicans  Seek  Democratic  Votes?" 
Because  this  article  contains  much  good 
horse  sense  and  sound  political  arith- 


metic. I  am  Inserting  It  In  the  Rccoto 
herewith,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks: 

Washikotok— If  a  Republican  President  Is 
to  be  elected  in  1953  there  are  Republican 
leaders  who  wm  have  to  give  up  the  notion 
that  somehow  It  Is  not  quite  nice — It  is  not 
quite  cricket^-f or  one  of  their  candidates  for 
the  nomination  to  show  that  a  lot  of  Demo- 
cratic voters  would  like  to  help  him  set 
elected.  * 

Why  should  any  Republican  candidate  or 
any  Republican  leader  nail  a  sign  over  his 
campaign  headquarters  which  warns:  "Dem- 
ocratic voters,  stay  away  from  my  door?" 

That"*  no  way  to  make  friends.  That's  no 
way  to  get  elected.  That's  no  way  to  build 
Up  the  Republican  Party.  That's  no  way  to 
win  a  sufficient  base  of  voter  support  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  Republican  principles  and 
Republican  policies. 

One  of  the  meet  powerful  and  persuasive 
of  the  Republican  arguments  la  that  the 
voters  of  the  United  States  have  retained  one 
administration  and  one  party  In  office  for  too 
many  years,  and  that  this  long,  one-party 
tenure  Is  not  good  for  democracy  and  does 
not  make  for  good  government. 

Well,  how  Is  the  Republican  Party  going 
to  win  if  It  does  not  persuade  a  substantial 
number  of  these  voters  who,  for  30  years, 
have  kept  the  Democratic  Party  In  office  ex- 
cept by  persuading  them  to  Join  and  by 
positively  welcoming  them  on  the  Republi- 
can side? 

But.  no  fooUn*.  there  are  actually  soma 
Republican  leaders  who  seem  to  be  horrified 
at  the  evidence  that  Democratic  voters,  un- 
der some  clnnunstances,  want  to  do  Just 
that;  that  these  Democratic  voters  want  a 
change  of  administration  and  would  sup- 
port a  Republican  candidate — whom  many 
Republicans  want — for  the  Presidency. 

In  California,  for  example,  where  the 
registration  is  decisively  Democratic.  Gov. 
Earl  Warren  has  won  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Democratic  votes  In  the  nomi- 
nating primaries.  In  1946  he  won  the  Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  the  Republican  guberna- 
torial nominations  because  so  many  Demo- 
crats wanted  to  see  him  reelected  Governor. 
That  did  not  make  Mr.  Warren  any  less  a 
Republican. 

Now.  In  most  of  the  Presidential  primaries 
In  which  General  Eisenhower  has  been  en- 
tered he  has  received  many  Democratic 
votes.  But  there  are  some  Republican  lead- 
ers who  want  to  turn  this  fact  against  him— 
instead  of  for  him. 

In  the  Massachusetts  primary  last  week 
General  Elsenhower  polled  more  th^m  half 
as  many  write-In  votes  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  as  went  to  the  Democratic  Party's 
leading  candidate.  Senator  Bbtxs  Kktaitves. 
And  a  considerable  number  of  former  Demo- 
cratic voters  switched  tbelr  party  allegiance 
and  voted  for  General  Eisenhower  for  the 
Republican  nomination.  Whereupon  one 
prominent  Republican  charged  that  this 
movement  of  Democratic  voters  to  the  Re- 
publican side  "threatens  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  two-party  system  In  the 
United  States."  Actually,  Senator  Tajt  ran 
fourth  in  the  Democratic  primary  In  Massa- 
chusetts—only a  little  behind  President 
Truman — whUe  General  Elsenhower  ran 
second. 

Democratic  support  for  Gen«-al  Elsen- 
hower or  for  Senator  Tatt  does  not  threaten 
the  two-party  system. 

General  Eisenhower  has  not  made  any 
concessions  to  win  Democratic  support.  He 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  would  not  accept 
a  Democratic  Presidential  nomination.  He 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  is  a  Republican  by 
conviction  and  by  his  voting  In  the  only 
presidential  election  In  which  he  has  been 
aUe  to  vote. 

What  really  threatens  ths  two-party  sys- 
tem is  the  long,  uninterrupted  tenure  and 
ascendancy  of  one  party.    One  way  to  end 


that  tenure  is  for  the  Republican  candidate 
to  convert  and  b<Hd  former  Democratic 
voters. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  not  going  to  be 
in  any  easy,  stire-thlng  position  when  It 
comes  to  the  balloting  this  fall.  Those  Re- 
publican leaders  who  think  they  dont  need 
former  Democratic  voters  or  who,  wanting 
them,  think  they  can  get  thetx^  by  branding 
such  support  as  "threatening  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  two-party  system"  are  do- 
ing the  Republican  Party  a  grave  disservice. 
These  facts  should  not  be  overlooked : 

More  voters  continue  to  record  themselves 
as  supporting  the  Democratic  Party  than 
the  Republican  Party— this  despite  evidence 
of  the  President's  decline  in  popularity. 

Today  the  Republicans  are  dominant  In 
only  18  States  comprising  179  electoral  votes, 
while  In  1948  they  were  dominant  In  35 
States  comprising  385  electoral  votes,  be- 
sides controlling  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
You  know  what  happened  In  1948. 

Despite  the  marked  Increase  In  population, 
the  Republican  Party's  national  voting 
strength  has  not  varied  1  percent  in  the 
presidential  elections  since  1940.  Wendell 
WlUkle  polled  more  votes  12  years  ago  than 
Governor  Dewey  did  In  1944  or  1948. 

The  solid  Democratic  South  looks  mors 
soUd  than  ever.  The  Democratic  nominee 
will  begin  the  campaign  with  154  electoral 
votes  from  the  14  southern  and  border 
States — almost  for  sure.  The  Republicans 
will  have  to  win  266  out  of  377  electoral  votes 
in  34  States;  the  Democrats  will  only  need 
112  from  these  Northern,  Midwestern,  and 
Western  States.  In  many  of  which  they  are 
In  a  favorable  position. 


Caaal  MemoriafixatieB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  B.  FUGATE 

OP  vBcnnA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1952 

Mr.  PDGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  quesOon  of  a  broad  and  ade- 
quate memorialization  of  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  has  periodically  been  before 
the  Congress.  As  yet,  however,  nothing 
has  been  done  toward  this  end  other 
than  the  authorization  of  a  single  me- 
morial for  the  last  Chief  Engineer  and 
Chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, the  later  MaJ.  Gen.  George  W. 
Goethals.  who  supervised  construction 
work  from  1907  to  1914  and  became  the 
first  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  un- 
der the  permanent-operating  organiza- 
tion. 

As  many  historians  have  pointed  out, 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
not  the  work  of  any  one  person  or  pro- 
fessional body.  Instead.  It  was  the  con- 
tribution of  many,  not  only  of  large 
numbers  of  Americans,  but  also  other 
persons  and  groups  from  many  nations. 
The  lilstorical  task  of  fitting  recognition 
due  all  these  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress,  and  still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  C.  L. 
Chapln,  of  Falls  Church,  Va..  who  served 
In  the  Canal  Zone  from  1905  to  1907, 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  ot 
AprU  22,  1952,  Is  most  timely  and  Is 
commended  for  consideration  of  those 
Interested  In  this  question: 
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Pamama  Cam  ax,  Piomxzbs 

A  small  Item  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  18  report*  that  the  President  ha«  ap- 
proved the  design  for  a  raonximent  to  be 
erected  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  as  a  me- 
morial to  MaJ.  Oen.  George  Washington 
Goetbals.  The  news  Item  Identifies  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memorial  as  the  man  "who 
pioneered  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal." 

I  would  not  take  one  whit  from  the  credit 
due  lo  General  Goethals  for  his  part  In  bring- 
ing Into  being  the  PanamR  Canal,  lut  he 
did  not  'pioneer"  that  engineering  under- 
taking. When  he  took  over  the  duties  In 
connection  with  the  canal  work,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Theodore 
Rooeevelt  In  1907.  the  pioneering  had  been 
done. 

The  first  real  pioneer  was  John  F.  Wallace, 
the  chlet  engineer  who  began  the  work  In 
1904.  When  he  took  charfje  of  the  Jungle- 
covered  remains  of  the  work  which  had  been 
begun  oy  the  French  companies  years  before, 
there  was  no  livable  habitation  except  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  Canal  line. 

We  who  went  there  shortly  after  he  took 
charge,  to  assist  In  opening  up  the  work 
along  the  line  between  the  terminals,  lived 
In  decayed. and  collapsing  remnants  of  houses 
which  were  left  by  the  Trench.  There  were 
no  doors  or  windows  to  close  the  openings, 
no  water  supply,  no  sanitation,  and  no  food 
except  the  wild  fruits  and  vegetables  brought 
In  by  the  natives  from  the  Jiuigles. 

Yellow  fever  and  malaria  were  rampant. 
Whether  It  was  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
but  It  was  currently  remarked  among  us  that 
when  Mr.  Wallace  came  to  the  Isthmus  he 
brought  with  him  a  lead-liaed  coffin. 

John  F.  Stevens  was  the  second  real  pioneer 
constructor  of  the  Canal.  He  took  charge, 
following  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wallace,  on 
July  1.  1905.  When  he  resigned  in  March 
1907,  the  work  was  going  ahead  at  a  raj^d 
rate. 

Upon  Stevens'  resignation,  the  work  was 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  the  then  Colonel  Goethals  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  complet- 
ing the  work,  which  he  did  in  a  splendid 
manner,  as  he  was  not  subjected  to  the  petty 
annoyances  and  Interferences  which  his 
predecessors  had  siiflered  from. 

It  is  right  and  proper  to  build  a  memorial 
to  Goethals.  And  probably  it  Is  Inevitable 
that  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  his 
success  should  be  forgotten.  But  we  "old 
timers"  who  saw  the  Isthmus  "in  the  raw" 
as  it  was  during  the  first  2  or  3  years  of  the 
work  kriow  full  well  who  were  the  real 
pioneers  of  that  Job. 

C.  L.  CnAPm. 

Falls  CHtTBca,  Va. 


Some  Real  EcoDomj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6. 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
include  an  article  by  Mr.  Peter  Edson 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News: 

SOm  RXAL  ECONOMT 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

At  long  last,  your  slow-moving,  cumber- 
•onw  Federal  Government  Is  getting  around 
to  raising  the  rates  on  some  of  the  fancy 
services  it  has  been  giving  awAy  tr—  or  tell- 
Ing  for  less  than  cost. 


This  project  has  been  kicking  around  for 
3  years.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  and  the  answers  showed  that 
39  Government  agencies  were  furnishing 
1,772  special  services. 

The  law  specified  that  some  should  be 
free.  In  other  cases  only  nominal  charges 
were  made.  Even  so,  the  Government  will 
collect  about  $300,000,000  for  such  services 
this  year. 

By  upplng  the  rates,  however.  Budget  Di- 
rector Frederick  J.  Lawton  estimates  that 
another  $30,000,000  can  be  collected.  And  by 
passing  new  laws,  the  charges  might  be  fur- 
ther raised  to  coUect  $100,000,000  more  next 
year. 

The  nature  of  these  services  Is  varied. 
Most  are  of  benefit  to  special  groups.  That's 
the  reason  for  congressional  Interest. 

Among  39  increases  being  put  into  effect  U 
the  Interest  rate  on  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration rates  to  fur  fanners.  It  is  to  be 
raised  from  3  to  5  percent  and  will  sav>) 
$8,000  a  year.  t 

Department  of  Agriculture  charges  for  in- 
specting meats,  fresh  fruits,  and  vegetables 
are  to  be  raised  from  $3  to  $3.60  an  hour. 
Forest  Service  will  raise  the  grazing  charges 
from  42  cents  to  56  cents  a  cow-month.  A 
cow-month  is  the  charge  made  for  grazing 
one  critter  for  1  month  on  public  lands. 
Similarly,  sheep-month  charges  are  to  be 
raised  from  10^  cents  to  13 14  cents.  This 
will  save  $970,000  a  year. 

One  of  the  biggest  items  will  be  a  raise  In 
the  rent  of  11  cents  a  day  for  some  203.000 
famUies  living  in  Government-owned  de- 
fense housing  properties.  Present  rates  are 
$32  11  a  month. 

More  will  be  charged  for  Government  pub- 
lications, like  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's Statistics  of  Natural  Gas,  and  for  pho- 
tostat copies  of  documents  and  reports. 

Most  of  the  raises  look  like  penny-pinch- 
ing, but  some  items  would  bring  millions. 
Post  Office  Department,  for  instance,  needs 
$500,000,000  to  break  even.  Raising  the 
rental  on  post-offlce  boxes  would  bring  in 
$5,000,000. 

The  problem  of  charging  airlines  and  op- 
erators of  private  aircraft  for  the  use  of  Oov- 
ernment-provlded  airway  facilities  has  been 
batted  around  for  some  time.  This  has  been 
largely  free.  But  a  program  of  charges  for 
a  now  fully  grown  Industry  wlU  be  handed 
to  Congress  soon. 


A  Permanent  Clean-Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF  DZLAWASX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  7.  1952 

Mr.  BOGOS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Monday,  May  5,  1952,  issue. 

"A  permanent  clean-up"  is  exactly 
what  the  American  people  want.  The 
remarkable  record  toward  this  objective 
made  by  United  States  Senator  John  J. 
Williams,  of  Delaware,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing public  services  of  this  decade 
made  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

A  PZKMAKZNT  CLXAN-UT 

The  other  day  Senator  Wiluams,  of  Dela- 
ware, told  the  Senate  that  three  individual 
had  loaned  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Dem- 
ocratlo  organization  in  New  Tork  Stat*. 
ZAter  these  loans  wert  repaid  at  10  cents 


on  the  dollar  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau decided  that  lenders  could  use  the  lu- 
pald  portion  as  a  deduction  in  computing 
their  Income  tax. 

The  effect  of  this  was  the  same  as  though 
the  three  lenders  had  been  exempted  from 
taxM  on  their  political  contrlbuUons.  al- 
though the  law  is  clear  on  the  point  that 
such  contributions  are  not  exempt  as  ax* 
charitable  contributions. 

The  revelations  concerning  corrupt  tax 
gatherers  who  misused  their  position  for 
their  own  personal  gain  are  disheartening 
enough.  But  this  latest  finding  of  Senator 
WnxuMs  gives  a  glimpse  of  something  far 
more  sinister:  the  deliberate  use  of  the  tax 
laws  for  party  political  purposes. 

There  sre  more  than  a  few  citizens  who 
have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  their  ex- 
pression of  political  views  contrary  to  the 
views  of  those  in  power  has  been  followed 
by  a  visit  of  the  tax  investigator.  The  late 
WendeU  Wlllkle  found  that  curiosity  about 
his  and  his  comftany's  taxes  coincided  with 
his  battle  with  TVA.  Also  there  have  been 
revelations  that  those  who  were  friendly 
could  expect  lenient  treatment. 

If  the  tax  system  with  Its  power  to  em- 
barrass and  destroy  on  the  one  hand  and  Ita 
power  to  reward  on  the  other  becomes  the 
arm  of  a  poUtical  machine,  personal  cor- 
ruption will  be  comparatively  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  A  few  dishonest  Individuals  are  a 
small  matter  compared  to  a  system  which 
Is  itself  rotten  and  dishonest. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  believe  that  the  tempU- 
tion  to  misuse  the  tax  authority  assails  only 
Democrat*  As  long  as  the  opportunity  ex- 
ists, the  temptation  will  exist.  The  remedy 
is  to  remove  the  opportunity  by  taking  the 
whole  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  out  of  the 
control  of  politically  appointed  ofllcials  •• 
completely  as  possible. 

It  wUl  not  be  enough  for  the  next  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President  to  denounce 
the  tax  corruption  that  has  existed  in  the 
present  administration.  There  must  be  some 
proposal  designed  to  make  corruption  dilB- 
cult. 

We  suggest  that  the  RepubUcan  candidate 
might  do  weU  to  promise  to  caUl  In  thU  same 
Senator  Woxiaa  ,  and  give  him  the  faclliUes 
he  needs  to  clean  up  the  Bxireau  and  to  do 
those  things  that  will  promise  to  keep  It 
clean. 

In  light  of  the  remarkable  single-handed 
Job  that  Senator  Wn.i.isMs  has  done  In  ex- 
posing the  corruption,  we  can  think  of  no 
one  better  qualified. 


Fkiaiing  While  the  Mklcontineat  Drowas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7.  1952 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
in  the  Ricord,  herewith  a  letter  from 
Norman  Atterby.  president  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  Land  Owners  and  Beach  Pro- 
tection Association,  which  sums  up  the 
massive  and  incomprehensible  indiffer- 
ence of  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to 
the  catastrophic  damage  caused  by  the 
rising  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  creep- 
ing disaster  which  has  been  freely  pre- 
dicted and  widely  foreseen.  It  is  de- 
stroying the  property  and  fortunes  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  rf  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  Canau.i.     Yet  our 
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Oovemment  has  taken  the  purblind  po- 
aiticm  that  It  can  do  nothing  unless  Can- 
ada aeis.  and  the  Government  of  Canada 
has  rejected  all  pleas  for  action,  whether 
directed  to  it  by  citixens  of  this  country 
or  Canadians. 

The  history  of  this  disaster  is  a  long 
and  unbroken  record  of  Immmse  eon- 
oessions  by  this  country  to  Canada.  In 
the  use  of  the  international  waters  of  the 
Great  lAkes.  with  no  quid  pro  quo  re- 
quested from  Canada  except  the  iMrmal 
courtesy  and  consideration  which  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  fricDdly 
neighbor. 

Our  magnanimity  Is  being  repaid  by 
Canada,  however,  with  the  most  c]mical 
indifference  to  the  destruction  which 
our  concessions  are  now  causing,  to  the 
property  and  fortunes  of  our  citiKDS  who 
live  on  the  Great  Lakes  shore,  while  the 
attitude  of  our  own  Govermnent,  in  tak- 
ing the  stand  that  It  can  do  nothing  un- 
less Canada  act3,  places  it  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  accessory  to  this  attitude. 

That  the  citizens  of  Canada  are  as  in- 
censed about  this  situation  as  our  own 
citizens  is  evident  In  the  remarks  which 
I  Include  In  the  Rsooid  herewith  by 
O.  W.  Murphy.  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Lamberton  District,  in  the  Rouse 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa  on  April  29,  1952. 

The  letter  from  Norman  Atterby  and 
the  remarks  d  the  Honorable  G.  W. 
Murphy,  as  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr. 
Atterby,  follow: 

Lamm  Ont  asio  Lam  Owkds  amd 
Bbacr  PaoTBcnoM  Asencistioir, 

Boehester.  N.  T^  Jf«y  S.  1$5Z. 
Bon.  KxMVKTH  B.  KBATnte  and  Bon.  HAama 

C.  OSTBITAa, 

Jfemhers  0/  Confess,  House  Ofiet  Budd- 
ing  Washington,  D.  C 

llT  TiKAM.  FaxKKDs:  A  personal  tnapeetlon 
of  the  lake-ahore  property  west  o<  RodMeter 
last  Saturday  aftemocn  !••▼••  ma  with  a 
•Ickentng  imprssrton  that  no  meXiaa  will  be 
taken  by  those  officials  rcsponsibU  for  the 
present  high  level  oS  the  Great  L.akes  untU 
It  is  too  late.  The  situation  through  HUton 
and  Wautoma  Beaches  is  indescribable. 

With  this  m  mind,  we  feel  that  the  entire 
natter  conoemtng  the  l«v«I  of  the  Great 
lakes  shotild  be  the  subject  at  a  very  thor- 
ough Inquiry  and  Investigation  by  a  con- 
gressional body.  We  feel  that  the  question 
of  responsibility  for  damage  has  gone  be- 
yond the  stage  of  errors  in  Judgment  on  the 
part  at  responsible  offlHals  in  Ottawa  and 
Washington  in  that  these  oOcials  have  been 
varaed  repeatedly  for  the  last  9  months  of 
what  Is  now  taking  place.  We  feel  that  the 
following  facts  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tmtton  of  Congrees  and  the  p«ople  of  the 
United  States  immedlatdy: 

1.  What  Is  covered  by  the  exchange  of 
BOtaa  between  Canadian  Government  of- 
ficials and  our  State  Dep>«rtmen*  which  ap- 
parently permits  the  Candtan  Oovemment 
to  divert  unlimited  amounts  of  watef  Into 
the  Great  Lakes  without  apparent  protec- 
tion to  the  needs  of  property  owner*.  We 
believe  that  this  exchange  of  notes  and 
agreements  should  be  made  pu  Uc  imme- 
diately In  the  Interest  of  stopping  the  diver- 
sion of  additional  amounts  of  water  Into  the 
Or  tat  Lakes  over  and  above  the  diversions 
we  are  now  suffering  from. 

2.  What  Is  the  reason  for  conflicting  state- 
ments from  practically  every  agency  in  the 
tmited  States  and  Canadian  Governments 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  those  cltlsens 
residing  along  the  shores  of  thaee  lakes?  I 
refer  to  misleading  statements  about  the 
return  of  the  Ogokl  Long  Lac  diversions  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  in  May  1950  which  diversion 
was  never  acttially  accomplished. 


9.  Referenos  Is  also  made  to  the  recent 
decUlons  permitting  the  flow  of  additional 
amounts  of  water  from  Lake  Superior  Into 
the  lower  Lakes  at  a  time  when  these  agen- 
cies are  exirtalning  to  the  public  at  large 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  reUeve  the  slt\ia- 
tlon. 

4.  Reference  is  also  made  to  numerous 
statements  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  Governments  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  sea'vay  wiU  help  solve  the  high- 
water  situation  In  Lake  Ontario  when  on 
March  19,  1959,  the  Director  of  Transport  In 
Ottawa  definitely  stated  that  "the  plans  for 
the  seaway  eaU  fOr  removal  of  only  a  few 
Inches  from  the  natural  height  of  the  level 
of  the  lake."  Mr.  Undsay  goes  on  to  state 
"this  information  may  be  a  disappointment 
to  many  who  have  thought  that  the  varia- 
tion from  maximum  levels  could  be  cut  down 
under  artificial  control."  This  Is  exactly 
contrary  to  the  extremely  misleading  Infor- 
mation flven  out  by  both  the  Canadian  and 
United  Utates  Gcvemmenta. 

6.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  refusal  of 
the  various  departments  In  Washington  to 
eoDslder  the  use  of  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal  to  reUeve  the  watw  levels  m  the  Great 
Lakes. 

5.  Reference  Is  made  to  tlae  faet  that  ttaa 
International  Joint  Commission  stUl  has 
received  no  referral  of  this  entire  matter  for 
the  proper  investigation  and  recommenda- 
tions; this  after  8  months  of  continuous  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  our  organization. 

This  matter  Is  the  subject  of  constant 
attention  at  Uie  moment  in  the  Houee  ot 
Commons  in  Ottawa,  and  I  would  like  to 
refer  in  the  attached  statement  to  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Murphy  before  that  body 
on  AprU  29,  1952.  You  will  note  from  these 
remarks  that  even  tlie  Canadian  people  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  strange  attitude 
taken  by  both  Governments  with  regard  to 
Investigating  and  securing  the  proper  facta 
eoverlng  the  manipulation  of  the  entire 
Qreat  Lakes  watershed.  With  the  amoimt 
of  damage  Involved  in  the  Great  Lakes  ba- 
sin since  1943,  the  directors  of  this  organl- 
aatlon  feel  that  an  Immediate  Inquiry  by 
Congress  should  be  made. 

In  closing  I  quote  part  of  a  statement  at- 
tributed to  Canada's  Minister  of  Transport, 
Lionel  Chevrler,  on  AprU  34,  1952.  this  state- 
ment receiving  considerable  newspaper  pub- 
licity: 

"It's  stylish  at  the  moment,  but  pointlea 
and  even  ridiculous,  to  talk  in  terms  of  re- 
Uevlng  high-water  conditions  in  the  lake  by 
breaching  the  Gut  Dam  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  the  Canadian  Cabinet  Minister  told 
a  representative  of  the  Times. 

"^t  doesn't  make  sense,  as  the  Minister 
sees  It.  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  or  to  inun- 
date Montreal  to  help  IXironto." 

Tou  will  note  from  Mr.  Chevrier's  remarks 
that  he  appears  determined  to  protect  tlM 
tnteresta  of  those  cltleens  In  the  Quebec-St. 
Lawrence  vicinity  rather  than  assist  Cana- 
dian dtlaens  In  the  Ontario  Province.  Tou 
will  also  note  that  Mr.  Chevrler  does  not  even 
mention  the  problems  being  exf>erlenced  by 
United  States  citizens,  who.  after  all,  reside 
along  waters  considered  International. 

With  very  best  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MOBMAH    AtTEKBT, 

President. 

BncASKS  or  Hon.  G.  W.  itmrnr,  Membes 
roa  Lambexton.  nr  thx   Hodbx  or  Com- 
mons, Ottawa,  Canada,  April  29,  1952 
I    want   to   discuss    another    matter.   Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gravity  of  which  Is  Increasing 
year  by  year,  and  which  constitutes  a  prob- 
lem which  I  think  warrants  top-level  con- 
Blderatlon  by  the  Federal  Oovemmenta  of 
this  country  and  the  United  States.    I  refer 
speclflcally  to  the  Increasing  damage  as  a  re- 
BVilt  of  high  water  levels  In  the  Great  Lakes 
sjrstem,  and  the  inadequate  action  taken  by 


respotulble  Govemmenta  to  meet  this  att- 
uatlosi.  Personally  I  am  in  favor  of  tha 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  development,  but  X 
am  not  carried  away  with  the  Idea  that 
this  wUI  be  accomplished  at  an  early  date. 
or  even  undertaken  within  the  next  year  or 
so.  In  the  meantime,  and  as  part  of  any 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  development  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  disastrous 
effect  of  rising  water  levels  in  the  QreaS 
I<ateea  ■ystam. 

I  do  not  Intend  on  this  oeeasion  to  reiter- 
ate the  extensive  damage  that  already  has 
been  caused,  other  than  to  point  out  that 
In  my  own  constituency  valuable  lake-shocw 
property  has  been  damaged  severely  and  It 
has  been  necessary  to  move  and  rebuild  a 
lake-shore  road  on  three  different  occasions 
vlthln  the  last  twenty-odd  years,  always  in 
the  expectation  that  this  action  would  be 
adequate,  only  to  And  that  the  problem  waa 
baconnlng  worse.  Press  reporto  would  indi- 
cate damage  in  the  milUons  in  varioxu  other 
parte  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  I  think 
this  Government  is  weU  aware  of  the  serio\ia 
damage  already  done. 

The  suggestions  I  pn^xise  to  make  to  this 
House  today  have  been  considered  in  line 
with  the  irasalbillty  of  the  eventual  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  development  and  would,  la 
my  opinion,  fit  Into  sxx^h  a  scheme. 

Tlie  Great  Lakes,  liavlng  a  surface  area  at 
over  95.000  square  miles  and  a  drainage  basia 
ot  approximately  288.000  square  miles,  are 
the  headwaters  of  the  St.  I^wrenoe  River  ays- 
tem.  In  comparison  with  other  large  river 
systems,  the  vast  storage  capacity  of  these 
Lakes  cause  an  unusual  stability  in  the  sys- 
tem, reducing  fluctuations  in  level  and  elimi- 
nating floods  in  the  nuUn  river,  and  '"-^--ir 
possible  some  sound  measure  of  control  over 
Lake  levels.  But  I  agree  that  any  plan  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  must  be  locg-tanga, 
and  any  ov»-a11  plan  would  require  some 
years  to  be  fully  efleetive. 

An  examination  of  the  United  Statsa  Lake 
survey  record  of  mcmthly  mean  stages  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  extends  back  over  a  con- 
tlnuoua  period  of  91  years,  reveals  that  tha 
extreme  range  in  stage  experienced  by  any  of 
the  Lakes  during  this  period  is  6.88  feet,  and 
that  occurred  in  Lakes  M»"^^efln  and  Huron, 
"nie  range  experienced  by  the  other  Lakes 
during  the  same  period  is  4.07  feet  in  Lake 
Superior.  6.06  feet  in  Lake  Brie,  and  6.28  feet 
in  Lake  Ontario. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Ilka  to  place  on  record  a' 
graph  of  water  levels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  pre- 
pared by  the  Corps  of  United  States  Army 
Bnglneers,  and  recording  the  fluctuations  in 
water  levels  over  a  period  of  91  years,  up  to 
and  including  1951.  I  believe  this  graph  ma- 
terial would  be  of  Immeasurable  value  to 
numbers  of  this  House  of  Commons  who,  like 
myself,  are  concerned  with  this  problem. 

Tbe  Dsrmr  Sfbakbl  Has  the  honorable 
member  leave  to  have  this  graph  appear  in 
Hansard? 

SoMx  HoNoxABiiX  MxMBCRs.  Agreed. 

Mr.  Muspur.  Then  are  a  number  of  fac- 
tora.  both  natural  and  man-made,  that  cause 
the  levels  of  these  Lakes  to  fluctuate,  and  I 
propose  to  deal  with  some  measures  which  I 
am  reliably  Informed  would  be  very  effective 
in  reducing  Lake  levels  and  controlling  Lake 
levels.   A  little  later  I  intend  to  deal  with 

1.  The  water  coming  into  Lake  Superior. 

2.  Control  of  Lake  Superior  water  coming 
Into  the  lower  lakes. 

8.  Tile  Chicago  diversion. 
4.  The  Welland  Canal. 
8.  The  Trent  Canal. 

6.  The  deepening  of  the  Welland  Canal. 
If  feasible,  or  an  additional  bypass. 

7.  Blasting  of  the  rocks  at  Galops  (Galoo), 
With  a  control  system  at  Iroquois. 

If  the  supply  to  the  system  and  all  the 
factors  wlilch  affect  It  were  unlfona  and 
forever  constant,  the  lake  levels  woaM  not 
change.    However,  this  Ideal  condition  Is  not 
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the  case.  The  weather,  which  produces  the 
supply.  Is  very  changeable.  Precipitation 
Irregularities  in  the  various  lake  basins  are 
the  primary  cause  of  the  variations  In  the 
lake  levels,  and  I  realize  that  the  relation 
between  precipitation  and  lake  levels  is  a 
complex  one  which  has  not  been  fully  de- 
termined. The  Lakes  reach  minimum  stages 
In  the  winter.  Emring  the  spring,  when  the 
precipitation  which  has  been  accumulated 
on  land  areas  during  the  winter  is  released, 
the  levels  rise  and  reach  maximum  stages, 
usually  In  the  summer.  This  spring  we  have 
unusually  high  water,  and  I  understand  that 
Lake  H\iron  will  be  approximately  a  foot 
higher  by  July. 

The  record  shows  that  these  levels  fluc- 
tuate from  year  to  year,  as  is  apparent  from 
this  91 -year  graph.  These  fluctuations  are 
due  to  periodic  changes  in  the  precipitation 
quantity  and  distribution,  but  the  relation- 
ahlp  is  not  a  direct  one  but  is  modified  by 
■everal  factors.  Precipitation  during  the 
summer  has  but  little  effect  upon  lake  stages, 
a  large  percentage  being  lost  by  transpira- 
tion from  growing  vegetation,  and  I  must 
my  here  that  In  conjunction  with  any  pro- 
posed plan,  reforestation  should  be  a  major 
project.  It  would  not  only  help  in  con- 
serving moisture,  but  on  its  own,  would  be- 
come a  valuable  asset  to  the  country.  The 
spring  and  fall  rains  have  the  greatest  effect 
upon  the  levels,  and  I  am  Informed  a  suc- 
cession of  years  of  excess  precipitation  la 
necessary  to  cause  high  lake  levels,  and  for 
that  reason,  engineering  projects  to  lower 
lake  levels  are  sound.  I  agree  that  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  predict  lake  levels  more  than  1 
month  In  advance. 

There  are  several  factors  which  aflect  the 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  mentioned 
changes  that  could  be  due  to  the  projects 
of  man,  such  as  diversions  of  water  Into  and 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  and  changes  in 
the  outflow,  which  could  be  obtained  by 
navigation-channel  Improvements.  I  have 
in  mind  the  blasting  of  a  channel  at  Galops. 
With  a  control  system  at  Iroquois,  and  I  am 
told  that  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  could 
be  lowered  some  3  or  4  feet  and  maintained 
•t  or  near  that  level. 

We  in  Ontario  are  also  concerned  about  the 
levels  in  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  and 
we  appreciate  that  much  of  this  water  must 
come  into  Lake  Ontario,  but  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  could 
be  lowered  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  scheme. 

In  Canada  there  are  two  separate  diver- 
sions of  water  into  Lake  Superior  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  drainage  basin.  We  have  the 
Long  Lac  project,  which  began  in  1937.  In 
1941,  the  development  of  {>ower  began  In  this 
project,  and  according  to  the  records, 
through  1950,  the  average  diversion  was  ap- 
proximately 1,400  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
other  diversion  Is  the  Ogokl  project,  which 
began  in  1943,  and  the  record  for  1950  indi- 
cates an  average  of  3,600  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

These  two  diversions  add  5,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  to  the  supply  of  Lake  Superior. 
I  now  submit  that  the  locks  from  Lake  Su- 
perior could  be  iised  to  control  the  flow  Into 
Lake  Huron,  permitting  Increased  flow  at 
periods  of  low-water  level. 

The  effect  of  these  two  diversions  has  been 
to  Increase  the  stages  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario  by  about  S  inches,  and  the  stages 
of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  by  about  414 
Inches.  I  now  go  to  the  Chicago  drainage 
scheme.  At  Chicago  water  is  diverted  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  watershed, 
which  is  part  of  the  Mississippi  River  drain- 
age basin.  In  190Q.  the  sanitary  district  oX 
Chicago  started  diverting  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  at  the  rate  of  3,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  and  increased  it  to  a  little  less  than 
9.000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  when  this 
maximum  Increase  was  used,  the  Suprems 


Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  on  AprU  21,  1930. 
ordered  that  the  diversion  be  reduced  to 
3,100  cubic  feet  per  second. 

It  would  appear  from  this  data  that  If  the 
Chicago  scheme  would  take  a  full  9.000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  it  would  mean  a  lowering  of 
Lake  Hxiron-Mlchigan  level  by  12  Inches  or 
more. 

Since  1829,  Canadians  have  diverted  water 
from  Lake  Erie  through  the  Welland  Canal 
into  Lake  Ontario  for  navigation  and  power 
purposes.  Since  1939  this  diversion  is  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  5,900  cubic  feet  per 
second.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  canal 
should  remain  open  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  If  this  is  not  sufficient  diversion 
I  am  suggesting  that  the  Welland  Canal  be 
deepened  to  increase  the  diversion,  or  in  its 
alternative,  another  canal  with  locks  be  con- 
structed to  take  off  this  surplus  water,  and 
St  the  same  time  provide  hydropower. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  a  spe-ch  made  by 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  Canada.  Mr. 
Grant  Lindsay,  which  Indicated  considera- 
tion was  being  given  to  the  deepening  of 
the  Welland  Canal. 

Although  I  am  one  who  Is  of  the  firm  be- 
lief that  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
before  we  have  hydro  developed  by  atomic 
power.  I  am  informed  that  we  should  have 
another  6,000  cubic  feet  per  second  going 
over  or  around  Niagara,  and  thus  control  and 
maintain  a  lower  level  than  we  now  expe- 
rience tn  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Brie,  and  Lake 
St.  Clair.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of 
water  going  from  the  Lake  Biiron  Basin 
through  the  Trent  Canal  into  Lake  On- 
tario. It  would  be  necessary  to  know  this 
to  assess  the  over-all  picture,  but  I  am  won- 
dering if,  in  the  study  of  these  problems  by 
those  capable  of  doing  so.  the  Trent  Canal 
could  not  be  made  a  greater  factor  than  It 
la  today  to  divert  water  from  Lake  Huron  Into 
Lake  Ontario. 

I  understand  that  the  fact  of  diversion  of 
6.900  cubic  feet  per  second  from  Lake  Krle 
through  the  Welland  Canal  decreases  the 
stages  of  Lake  Erie  by  about  SVj  inches,  and 
this  in  itself  Is  no  small  consideration. 

Many  people  affected  by  the  high  levels  of 
Lake  Ontario  nxlght  be  concerned  about  the 
additional  water  coming  into  Lake  Ontario, 
but  I  think  that  a  blasting  of  a  channel 
through  the  rapids,  as  I  indicated  before, 
with  a  control  system  at  Iroquois,  could 
lower  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  to  any  desired 
level. 

I  think  It  Is  generally  recognised  now 
that  the  damage  is  so  great,  and  likely  to 
be  still  greater,  that  governments  on  the 
highest  level  must  recognize  their  respon- 
sibility. I  am  sure  that  our  friends  to  the 
south  must  also  realize  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  and  I  think  the  lowering  of 
lake  levels  and  international  waters  is  a 
matter  of  prime  Importance  to  the  Govern- 
ments and  the  peoples  of  both  countries. 

I  emphaalze  again  that  much  of  this  work 
could  be  undertaken  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  scheme,  and  thiis 
not  be  a  duplication  of  expense. 

I  understand  that  an  International  con- 
trol board  has  recommended  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  allowed  to  flow  from  Lake 
Superior  into  the  lower  lakes  shall  be  re- 
duced by  7,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  sec- 
ond, and  that  this  recommendation  will  be 
sent  to  the  joint  international  board  for  flnal 
adoption. 

I  think.  In  reviewing  the  whole  aspect  of 
this  serloiis  situation,  each  Idea  must  be 
examined,  If  Implemented,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  It  will  reduce  lake  levels  and 
how  long  it  would  take  for  such  reductions. 
This  would  then  permit  all  thoee  concerned 
with  lake  levels  to  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  realize  that 
the  works  of  man  have  aggravated  the  pres- 
ent situation,  and  that  It  is  ths  power  of 


man,  through  the  higher  leveU  of  govern- 
ment, to  do  something  constructive  now. 
I  t*«lA^  It  Is  most  important  that  the  Cana- 
dian and  American  authorities  exercise  their 
intelligence  and  resources  to  Issssn  tbs  flood 
danger. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  suggest  In  conolu> 
sion  that  It  U  entirely  possible  by  under- 
taking most  of  the  projects  I  have  outlined 
that  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  could  be  kept 
at  or  near  245  feet  above  mean  tide  at  New 
Twk.  and  that  the  level  of  Lake  Huron 
could  be  held  at  or  near  679  feet  above  mean 
tide  at  New  York.  ThU  would  be  sereral 
feet  lower  than  the  present  high  level,  and 
still  be  not  as  low  as  the  graph  shows  the 
levels  to  have  been  In  some  years.  I  think 
It  is  agreed  that  we  cannot  take  any  action 
that  Is  going  to  lower  lake  levels  lower  than 
they  have  been  according  to  this  graph.  In 
the  main,  action  that  must  be  taken  must 
be  with  the  Idea  of  maintaining  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  constant  level.  By  doing  this 
we  would  no  longer  face  the  terrific  loaaaa 
we  now  experience  or  the  danger  of  even 
greater  losses  In  the  futurs. 


Chvdi  of  Ckrut  oi  Partkipatkw  ia 
CanuJ  Warfart 


EXTENSION  OF  REllARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUHELD 

or  CAUroama 

TH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSSItTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  7.  1952 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Bir.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Churches  of  Christ 
which  I  am  placing  in  the  Racoao  at  the 
request  of  Rev.  C.  Nelson  Nichols,  of  Hol- 
lywood, Calif.,  one  of  the  ministers  sign- 
ing  the  statement. 

This  statement  sets  forth  the  princi- 
ples subscribed  to  by  members  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  regard  to  partici- 
pation in  carnal  warfare. 

CRuacH  or  Crsist  on  PAarxciranow  nr 

CMLMAL    WASrABS 

1.  The  following  Is  the  substance  of  an 
open  letter  subscribed  to  by  these  Churches 
of  Christ — recognized  by  the  FBI  as  the 
''peace"  Church  of  Christ: 

"To  whom  it  may  concern: 

"This  Is  to  certify  that  we  Churches  of 
Christ  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation in  war  in  any  form.  Our  belief 
In  the  Supreme  Being  involves  duties  supe- 
rior to  those  arising  from  any  human  rela- 
tion. The  basis  of  this  faith  is  found  in  a 
multitude  of  Hol>  Scriptures,  some  of  which 
follow:  Matthew  26:  48-52:  Acta  6:  20;  Ro- 
mans 12:  19-21;  Second  Corinthians  10:  S-6: 
Epheeians  6:  10-17;  bodus  20:  IS:  Matthew 
6:  21;  Romans  13:  9. 

Our  position  on  this  vital  subject  has  bsen 
set  forth  many  times  in  this  country  by  oxxr 
ministers  across  the  Nation.  Alexander 
Campbell  set  forth  these  principles  in  his 
Address  on  War.  in  1848,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Vs.. 
and  It  was  published  sgaln  In  1866  in  Popu- 
lar Lectxires  and  Addresses  of  Alexander 
Campbell.  On  file  In  Washington.  D.  C 
under  file  No.  A.  O.  000.31,  are  letters  signed 
by  many  of  our  brethren  stating  our  posi- 
tion on  this  subject.  The  book.  Old  Paths 
Pulpit,  published  by  Homer  L.  King.  Routs 
a.  Lebanon.  Mo.,  contained  a  recent  work  on 
this  subject.  The  Old  Paths  Pulpit  la  a 
book  of  33  written  sermons  by  as  many 
preachers    and    evangelists,    and    one.   Hi* 
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Christian  and  Carnal  Warfare,  written  by 
Paul  O.  Nlclioli.  849  Wlkxn  Avenue.  HoUy- 
wood.  Csllf ..  seu  forth  our  position  In  mora 
recent  times.  Tills  sermon  represents  a  re- 
cent  pronotincement.  publicly  made,  of  our 
religious  position  with  regard  to  psirtldpa- 
tion  in  cimal  warfare. 

"We  do  not  know  of  an  active  minister  in 
theee  Churches  of  Christ  who  does  not  op- 
poss  Christians  participating  tn  carnal  war- 
fare. These  Churches  of  Christ  are  not  to 
be  eonfuHSd  with  many  which  wear  the  same 
name;  wh  oonstltute  a  distinct  feUowahlp. 

"We  submit  this  that  all  may  kncm  oinr 
position  relative  to  our  opposing  participa- 
tion In  carnal  warfare,  and  that  we  might 
be  reoogiilaed  as  a  distinct  group  or  fellow- 
sftilp  whli:h  now  Is  and  In  tha  past  has  been, 
**a  pesos  church.''  to  uss  modem  termi- 
nology.'* 

a.  bocrpt  from  A.  Campbell's  Address  on 
War  In  1848  (p.  10) : 

"^ffe  atiould  Inspire  a  p^frlflc  spirit,  and 
VVS  on  an  proper  occasions  the  chief  ob- 
JaetlOBs  to  war.  We  must  create  a  public 
opinion  on  this  subject.  •  •  •  War 
creates  aitd  perpetuates  national  Jealousy, 
fear,  hatred,  and  envy.  It  arrogates  to  It- 
self the  prerogative  of  the  Creator  alone,  to 
Involve  the  innocent  miUtltude  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  guilty  few.  It  eorrupts  the 
moral  tasta  and  hardens  the  heart;  charlshes 
and  strengthens  the  base  and  violent  pas- 
sions; destroys  the  distinguishing  features 
of  Christian  charity — Its  iinlversallty  and  its 
love  of  enemies;  turns  In  to  mockery  and  con- 
tempt the  best  virtue  of  Christians— bum U- 
Ity:  weaksns  the  sense  of  moral  obligations; 
banishes  the  spirit  of  Improvement,  useful- 
Dsss.  and  beoevolanae;  and  Inculcates  the 
horrible  maxim  that  murder  and  robbery  are 
■sattan  of  stat«  expediency.*' 

3.  Excerpt  from  Paul  O.  Nichols'  Christian 
and  Carnal  Warfare,  publlahed  In  1945: 

"We.  as  Christians,  are  as  out  of  plaoe 
•ngaglng  in  a  carnal  oonmct.  as  the  world 
would  be  trying  to  fl^bt  the  spiritual  war- 
fare. The  world  cannot  fight  the  spiritual 
flgtat.  without  flrrt  beoooilng  spiritual;  no 
more  can  a  Christian  fight  a  carnal  oonfllct 
without  first  becoming  carnal." 

4.  In  regard  to  art  active  seitioe  regis- 
trants: 

"This  body  or  fellowship  has  and  is  gain- 
taftg  recognition  as  to  Its  unity  regarding  non- 
participation  in  carnal  warfare.  Each  young 
man  studies  for  himself  the  varioiu  aspects 
of  the  question,  forms  his  own  belief,  and 
takes  his  own  stand  on  his  convictions.  The 
church  Influences  his  positlcm  only  in  teach- 
ing and  offering  scriptural  references  for 
his  personal  study  and  then  stands  behind 
him  wholeheartedly  in  encouragement  and 
moral  support" — C.  Neleon  Nlch<^. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  or  Information 
obtained  from  the  following  men  who  are 
elosely  associated  with  the  work  of  these 
Churches  of  Christ:  Homer  L.  King,  route  J, 
Lebanon.  Mo.;  Homer  A.  Oay.  Lebanon,  Mo.; 
D,  B.  McCord,  Olendora,  Calif.;  J.  Brln 
Waters,  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.;  C.  Nelson 
Nichols,  848  Wlleoa  Avenue,  Hollywood, 
Oallf. 
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Rk«  It  the  Key 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MisMsaim 

Df  THX  HOmSB  OP  RKPRKSEIfTA'nVXS 

Tuetday.  May  6. 19S2 

lib.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoao.  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing article  by  Phil  Newsom.  United 
Press  foreign  news  editor: 

Bit*  Is  tbbKst 
(By  Phil  Newsom) 
Rice  Is  the  key  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  war  against  communism  In  Indonesia. 

As  in  India  and  Iran,  other  great  priaes  in 
the  world  struggle  between  the  democracies 
and  communism.  Communist  successes  there 
are  bred  on  hunger.  In  Indonesia,  m  In 
other  nations  of  the  Orient,  the  be-all  of 
existence  Is  rice. 

Por  the  westerner,  whose  chief  knowledge 
of  the  Bast  Indies  oomee  from  pictures  of 
Ballnese  beauties  surrounded  by  tropic 
splendor.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  the  fabu- 
lous Indlee  in  terms  of  poverty. 

Particularly  so  since  Indonesia  Is  one  of 
the  world's  richest  countries  In  natural 
resources.  Including  vast  supplies  of  tin.  oU, 
and  coal,  along  with  copper,  gold,  and  silver. 
But  in  the  famUy  of  nations  Indonesia  is 
new.  having  gained  Independence  from  the 
Netherlands  only  in  1949.  Prior  to  that  time 
there  had  been  years  of  chaotic  wartime  oc- 
cupation under  the  Japanese. 

80  an  inexperienced  government  has 
had  to  wrestle  with  the  admlnlstraUon  of  a 
nation  comprUtng  more  than  8,000  Islands 
spread  over  some  736.000  square  miles  and 
inhabited  by  people  spesklng  17  languages 
and  nearly  200  dlalecta. 

Internal  communications  are  sketchy  and 
the  Indonesians  realise  they  must  improve 
eecurlty  conditions  before  they  can  hope  to 
attract  foreign  capital  to  help  develop  their 
natural  resources. 

The  Government  of  Indonesia,  under  Prea- 
ident  Dr.  Ahmed  Siikamo,  has  followed  a 
policy  often  puzzling  to  the  West. 

In  world  affairs.  Indonesia  has  attempted 
to  foUow  a  middle-of-the-road  course  be- 
tween Communist  nations  and  the  democ- 
racies. Internally,  the  Oovemment  has  been 
vigorously  anti-Communist. 

For  example,  since  last  August,  some  1.200 
Oommunlsta  or  feUow  travelers  have  been  ar- 
restad  and  about  200  still  are  being  held. 
The  dragnet  missed  a  man  named  Allmln. 
an  opium  addict  trained  by  Moscow  and 
Pelplng  m  Communist  ideologies  and  con- 
sidered the  most  influential  of  the  Indo- 
nsaian  Communist  leaders. 

At  the  moment.  Communist  or  left-wing 
supporters  hold  about  SO  seaU  In  the  Indo- 
nesia Parliament  and  are  not  considered  a 
real  threat  except  for  their  obstructionist 
policies. 

Thsy  havs  their  greatest  Influence  In  the 
trade-unions  where  it  is  estimated  they  can 
control  an  estimated  2.000.000  to  8.000.000 
persona.  They  poae  as  ardent  natlonallsU, 
but  their  relation  to  Moscow  is  weU  known. 
Oovemment  leaders  beUeve  the  Reds  havs 
no  chance  of  breaking  down  the  philosophy 
of  "adat"  which  holds  to  tradition  or  custom. 
Oovemment -oOcials  take  the  sensible  view 
they  can  Uck  communism  by  eliminating  its 
"reason  for  being" — that  is,  by  improving 
the  social  and  economic  structure,  which  In 
tvanx  means  the  position  of  rice,  its  pries  and 
availability  to  the  people. 


RcdedicatieB  to  Ideals  of  FoaB^Bg 
Fathers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  VLoana 

XN  THE  HOT78E  OP  REPRESSNTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1952 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkooro,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  therein  an  address  made  by 
Mr.  E.  D.  Anthony,  Sr.,  a  pioneer  resi- 
dent and  merchant  of  West  Palm  Beach 
Pla.,  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  ttxe  Hotel 
George  Washington. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  address  calling 
for  the  rededication  to  the  ideals  of  our 
foimding  fathers  and  I  commend  the 
reading  ol  this  address  by  all  patriotic 
Americans : 

The  Dead  Rule  and  the  Living  Obey  was 
the  startUng  text  for  a  great  sermon  at  the 
Collegiate  Congregational  Church  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  some  time  ago.  The  min- 
ister defied  the  audience  to  prove  he  was 
wrong.  I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  stopped  to 
think  of  the  governing  power  of  the  Amerl- 
can  traditions  on  those  of  us  who  live  today. 

The  American  Constitution  and  the  accom- 
panying BUI  of  Rights  Is  America's  first  per- 
manent contribution  to  the  world's  clvUtsa- 
tlon. 

There  are  many  stepping  stones  of  our 
tradition  which  have  kept  the  Nation  in 
check  and  made  our  Constitution  a  Uvlng 
reality. 

1.  That  great  legal  mind.  Chief  Justloa 
Marshall  whose  Interpretation  at  the  Con- 
stitution put  force  into  the  Constitution 
and  established  the  functions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  highest  authority  in  the  land. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  been  held  in  almost 
sacred  esteem  ever  since. 

2.  Washington's  Farevpell  Address  when  ha 
refused  a  third  term  and  established  that  na- 
tional tradition.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  added  a  new  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  win  preserve  Washington's  two- 
term  tradition  for  all  time  to  come  after  Tru- 
man. 

8.  President  Thomas  Jefferson  paid  Napo- 
leon $15,000,000  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
embracing  Louisiana,  and  the  States  east  of 
Texas.  He  thereby  established  the  tradi- 
tion that  America  would  pay  for  her  expan- 
sions and  not  take  them  by  conquest. 

4.  We  paid  Russia  87.200.000  for  Alaska, 
carrjring  out  the  Jefferson  tradition. 

5.  We  paid  Spain  five  million  for  Florida. 
(It  Is  passing  strange  that  Palm  Beach 
Coimty's  tax  roU  is  $5,000,000  per  annum.) 

8.  We  paid  eighteen  million  for  Texas  after 
we  licked  Mexico.  StlU  extending  the  Jeffer- 
son tradition. 

7.  Lincoln's  Inunortal  Oettysburg  speech 
served  notice  on  the  world  that  America 
would  be  a  reunited  people  and  that  every 
past  tradition  was  in  fuU  force  and  effect. 

8.  Lincoln's  unrecorded  great  order  I 
learned  from  my  mother's  lips  and  not  from 
the  history  books.  His  order  was,  "There 
ahall  be  no  violation  of  the  southern  women- 
hood's  honw  by  the  victorious  northern 
army."  My  mother  fled  from  AtlanU  before 
Sherman's  army  entered  the  city.  She 
taught  her  sons  that  great  order  by  President 
Lincoln  did  something  to  America.  It  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  He  spoke  of  "binding  the  woxinds  of 
the  Republic."  General  Grant  followed  In 
his  footsteps  by  refusing  Lee's  sword  at  Ap- 
pomattox He  told  the  Confederate  soldiers 
•n^o  keep  their  horses  and  mules  for  spring 
plowing."  He  allowed  the  <^cers  to  ksep 
their  sidearms.   because  they  were  Amcci- 


0.  President  McBllnley  was  a  very  good 
patriotic  American.  He  electrified  the  world 
when  he  announced  that  America  was  fight- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  that  in  due  course  they  would  ba 
free  nations. 

10.  When  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  waa 
Prealdent  In  his  own  right  by  election,  he  agi- 
tated the  Panama  revolt— went  in  and  built 
tha  Panama  Canal.  He  had  Tiolatad  one  of 
our  sacred  national  tradltlona. 
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11.  President  Woodrow  WUaon.  the  hla- 
torian.  almost  immediately  reopened  the 
Panama  question  and  paid  the  Government 
of  Panama  twenty-flve  million  for  the  land 
used  for  the  Canal.  This  was  to  keep  faith 
with  Jefferson's  tradition. 

12.  Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers 
ever  to  occupy  the  Presidency,  took  exception 
to  the  5-year  propaganda  program  the  Hearst 
papers  had  run  on  the  Idea  of  annexation  of 
Mexico  as  the  result  of  the  great  oil  contro- 
versy. In  a  single  great  speech  before  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  he  completely  lifted  America  to  a 
new  high  understanding,  by  announcing  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  was  from 
this  day  forward  the  "Big  Brother"  to  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  Republics  of 
South  America. 

IS.  President  Wilson  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  again  gave  the  world  a  new  .^aer- 
Ican  concept  of  Justice  when  he  annoinc«d 
the  four  Immortal  words.  "No  Reparatlops 
tor  America."  American  Ideals  If  you  please. 
He  stunned  the  war  thinking  nations  of 
Europe  with  the  force  of  his  arguments.  He 
was  there  pleading  for  the  rights  of  mankind 
everywhere. 

14.  President-elect  Hoover  visited  South 
America  to  f\irther  strengthen  the  good  will 
and  brotherhood  begun  years  earlier  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

15.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  created 
the  good  neighbor  policy  Into  a  definite 
program. 

18.  Lend-lease  by  President  Roosevelt  was 
tbe  natural  result  of  these  traditions  step  by 
•tep  in  traditional  histtxy. 

17.  The  Marshall  plan  under  President 
TVumaui  gave  the  world  the  first  picture 
In  the  history  of  man  where  the  victor  fed 
the  vanquished.  It  la  a  new  chapter  in 
man's  endeavor.  His  point  4  program  is 
cheaper  than  war  and  will  defeat  Russia  In 
the  cold  war. 

A.  Orover  Cleveland  was  the  only  Demo- 
cratic Interlude  from  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Woodrow 
Wilson.  The  financial  interests  had  become 
strongly  entrenched.  Cleveland's  second 
term  followed  a  Republican  4-year  term, 
sandwiched  in  between  Cleveland's  two 
terms. 

B.  The  financial  Interests  of  Wall  Street  did 
everything  In  their  power  to  wreck  his  second 
term.  They  Just  about  did  it.  The  panic 
of  1893-96  was  when  we  had  3  .cent  cotton 
and  5  cents  per  dozen  eggs.  I  remember 
those  days  vividly. 

C.  President  Cleveland  did  not  have  the 
money  to  meet  the  Federal  payrolls.  He 
went  In  person  to  New  York  and  negotiated 
a  Government  loan  with  J.  P.  Morgan.  The 
Democrats  charged  he  had  sold  out  to  Wall 
Street.  His  reply  was  epic,  "I  faced  a  condi- 
tion that  had  to  be  met,  and  not  a  theory." 

This  was  the  period  In  our  national  life 
when  the  big  corporations  were  running  the 
country.  "Frenzied  finance"  and  govern- 
ment by  boas  politicians  was  the  order  of 
the  day. 

D.  This  was  the  Wall  Street  financiers  big 
moment.  William  J.  Bryan  and  his  theory 
Of  16  to  1  flourished  as  the  savior  of  the  down- 
trodden  average  man.  Time  marched  on. 
The  Spanish -American  War  and  spending 
changed  conditions. 

■.  Woodrow  Wilson  became  President  in 
1912.  doth  Houses  of  Congress  solidly  be- 
hind him. 

F.  Almost  overnight  he  passed  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  wblch  technically  transferred  ttie 
financial  center  from  Wall  Street  to  Wash- 
ington. 

O.  He  followed  England's  example  and 
passed  the  Income-tax  law  so  he  would  never 
be  caught  as  Mr.  Cleveland  was  with  no 
money  to  meet  Government  payrolls. 

18.  World  War  I  and  big  spending  changed 
the  whole  complexion  of  our  economic  life. 

\9.  The  great  deflation  in  1932  which 
elected  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  all  the  na- 
tional bank  failures,  on  his  inaugural  day 


called  forth  his  great  speech  of  "Nothing  to 
fear,  but  fear  Itself";  his  bank  reopening 
program  with  Government  supervision  and 
bank-de]x»lt  gtiarantee  law  changed  the 
financial  picture  for  generations  to  come. 

20.  An  educated  pubUc  opinion  has  an- 
chored these  traditions  into  what  we  now 
know  as  the  American  way  of  life. 
Now  about  our  industrial  development. 
In  150  years  America  has  made  more  In- 
dustrial progress  than  all  the  other  nations 
have  made  in  6.000  years.  Some  others  are 
more  richly  endowed  with  natural  resources, 
some  have  more  land  and  more  people.  We 
have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  area.  Once 
when  Bismarck  visited  the  United  States  and 
saw  the  Mississippi  Valley,  he  said.  "Whoever 
controls  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  rule  the 
world."  What  a  Job  we  are  doing  with  our 
small  area.  It  Is  our  free  enterprise  which 
gives  us  the  edge  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Here  is  an  especially  startling  fact.  Oxir 
system  is  the  most  progressive  and  demo- 
cratic form  of  capitalism  ever  devised.  It 
Is  the  only  system  which  provides  all  three 
of  Its  component  parts,  the  Investor,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer,  with  equaJ  free- 
dom of  choice  and  opportunity.  It  Is  a  3-in-l 
system. 

There  are  9,000.000  free  enterprises  In 
America  today.  Each  and  every  one  lives  and 
has  its  being  according  to  the  buying  whim 
c'  the  customers  who  support  them.  Here 
is  a  new  Idea. 

Every  time  you  spend  a  dollar,  you  cast 
that  purchase  vote  for  the  future  of  that 
business.  That  purchase  helps  determine 
which  biuiness  shall  be  large  or  small.  The 
survival  of  every  business  depends  upon  win- 
ning the  free  purchasing  vote  of  the  free 
American  citizens. 

There  are  57,000.000  workers  who  work  at 
th3  pleasure  of  these  customers.  Note  how 
our  3-ln-l  system  works.  As  workers,  they 
insist  on  high  wages.  As  customers,  they 
demand  low  prices.  As  capitalists,  they  de- 
mand a  return  on  their  money.  The  Ameri- 
can business  Is  forced  to  operate  with  greater 
efficiency  so  we  can  produce  better  goods  at 
lower  cost. 

A  quick  look  at  the  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  our  system  and  communism. 
America  was  founded  on  faith  and  the  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience.  Faith  in  God.  Faith  ift  our 
fellow  Americans.  We  believe  that  every  man 
should  have  the  right  to  extend  his  ability 
and  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  his  labor. 
Communism  was  born  In  want,  reared  in 
poverty,  Is  without  faith  In  God  or  man. 
Their  philosophy  Is  that  there  is  not  enough 
of  the  good  things  of  life  and  that  every  man 
should  have  too  little.  Our  system  produces 
six  times  as  many  goods  as  the  average  work- 
ers abroad,  because  of  our  machine  superi- 
ority. The  record  has  never  been  equaled  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

We  produced  45  percent  •  of  the  world's 
goods  before  World  War  11.  Today,  50  per- 
cent. This  makes  greater  buying  power. 
The  dignity  of  the  individual  Is  the  great 
mainspring  which  makes  o\ir  free  enter- 
prise work.  Our  machines  take  the  burden 
off  labor  to  an  extent  unknown  anywhere 
else  In  the  world.  One  hundred  years  ago. 
the  workman  averaged  70  hours  per  week  and 
earned  a  bare  existence;  did  most  of  the 
work  with  his  hands.  Five  hundred  dollars 
of  invested  capital  averaged  the  capital  to 
provide  facilities  of  production  be  used. 
Today,  twelve  and  one-half  times  as  much 
capital  is  needed  for  machines.  He  works 
40  hours  per  week  and  earns  16  times  as 

much  in  wages.  His  purchasing  power  has 
increased  in  ratio  to  capital  investment  In- 
crease. His  muscular  strength  Is  no  longer 
the  Standard  of  his  production. 

In  1908,  the  automobile  industry  was 
young.  It  took  one  man  8  hours  to  shape 
the  top  half  of  a  gas  tank.  Today  one  man. 
plus  machines,  can  do  the  same  }ob  in  1 
minute.    Today  o\u  autoe  produced  by  that 


day's  hand  method  would  cost  $50,000.  By 
our  machine  method,  the  cost  la  cut  to  6 
percent  or  •2.500. 

Today.  •6,500  in  capital  Is  required  for 
machine  investment  for  every  worker. 

This  is  where  the  capitalist  comes  In. 
Who  Is  he?  The  answer  is  you  and  me. 
Whoever  and  wherever  you  are  under  our 
American  free  economy.  The  uue  caplullsts 
are  the  Americans  who  have  life-insurance 
policies,  saving  accounts,  a  few  bonds  or 
shares  of  stock.  In  America,  a  capitalist  Is 
the  average  prudent  and  thrifty  indlvldtial 
who  saves  part  of  his  income  daily. 

The  Government  records  show  that  90 
percent  earn  $5,000  or  less.  And  yet.  more 
than  one-half  of  aU  corporate  dividends  go  to 
this  80  percent.  Fifty  million  people  In 
America  have  saving  accounts.  Their  sav- 
ing, plus  their  life-insurance  policies,  total 
•135.000.000.000.  The  checking  accounts  of 
corporations  and  Individuals  total  •05.000.- 
000,000.  Grand  total  $200,000,000,000.  Only 
2,250.000  earn  ^5,000  annually:  138,000  mm 
•25.000  and  upward;  80  people  earn  •1.000.- 
000  or  more.  It  is  easy  to  see  our  capital 
investments  In  the  big  companies  like  West- 
em  Union  come  from  our  average  Americana. 
These  flgiires  checked  with  Department  <rf 
Commerce  In  1949. 
Fair  wage  for  capital. 
These  people  of  modest  Income,  through 
frugal  living,  have  made  our  system  possi- 
ble to  a  large  extent.  They  have  a  Jiut  claim 
for  ret\im  on  use  of  their  capital  as  latxir 
has  for  his  wage.  What  Is  the  true  story? 
The  stockhold  .^r's  wage  cornea  out  of  the 
profits  of  Industry.  This  is  a  much  misun- 
derstood situation. 

I  have  recited  these  traditions  of  our  po- 
litical history  and  foUowed  them  with  tb« 
story  of  our  economic  achievements  because 
the  two  are  Interwoven. 

The  lives  of  our  patriotic  great  Is  our  most 
priceless  possession.  They  did  not  live  in 
vain.  The  lives  of  men  like  Robert  Morris, 
Ben  Franklin,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  Henry 
Ford,  John  B.  Stetson,  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
Henry  Flagler,  Walter  Chrysler,  and  countieea 
others  conuibuted  to  the  achlevemenu  of 
our  economic  superiority.  Again  I  say,  their 
lives  too  are  Interwoven  into  the  very  bed 
rock  of  our  civilization. 

I  am  an  Incurable  optimist  on  the  future 
of  America.  I  have  a  feeling  that  God  found 
a  new  way  to  express  himself  in  a  national 
life.  We  in  uur  day  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  preserve  this  founding. 

Notwithstanding  the  exposures  by  the 
crime  Investigating  committee,  the  racket- 
eers. Murder  Inc.,  the  twenty  billion  alleged 
take  by  the  gamblers.  I  say  God  rules,  and 
his  purposes  live. 

I  am  reminded  that  during  the  late  part 
of  last  century,  the  soulless  corporations 
were  actually  committing  murder  to  stifle 
competition.  The  great  railroads  were  say- 
ing, "to  hell  with  the  public." 

The  greatest  power  in  our  Republic — 
aroused  public  opinion — swung  into  action; 
we  passed  antitrxist  laws,  income-tax  laws, 
child  labor  laws,  workmen's  compensation 
laws,  and  many  others  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  Public  opinion  today  is 
getting  Indignant  with  extravagance  in  Gov- 
ernment, lawlessness,  and  racketeers.  Tradi- 
tions make  me  believe  It  will  not  be  long 
before  these  conditions  will  be  met  with 
firmness — with  laws  to  deport  the  racketeers. 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  will  l>rlng  the  In- 
come-tax dodgers  to  Justice.  Time  for  hon- 
est men  to  assume  their  responaibilltles  in 
public  Affairs, 

I  would  not  be  true  to  myself  if  I  did  not 
express  three  grave  concerns  I  se«  on  the 
national  horizon. 

1.  Mr.  Wilson  put  his  benedictions  on  the 
cooperative  system  In  1916,  which  today  !• 
growing  Into  a  national  tax-dodging  system, 
which  needs  the  spotlight  of  public  opinion 
turned  on  it  to  make  them  pay  their  Jtist 
proportion  of  our  tax  load.   They  can  borrow 
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our  tax  money  at  2V^  porcent,  and  pay  prac- 
tically no  income  taxes.  They  are  today  do- 
ing 18  percent  of  the  Nation's  buslneas  in 
open  competition  with  honest  buslneas  taxed 
in  the  top  brackets. 

2.  The  second  great  evil  which  needs  the 
spotlight  is  the  unemployment  Insurance. 
Bom  with  the  finest  purpose,  It  haa  grown  by 
unrestricted  use  Into  a  chlselers  bonanza. 
Let  me  quote  one  smart  student:  "The  nten 
who  originated  tinempioyment  Insurance 
never  thought  that  chiaelera  and  croaks 
would  loot  the  ftmds  which  belong  to  honest 
workers  and  get  away  with  it."  I  wish  I  had 
more  time  to  elaborate. 

8.  We  have  85,000,000  people  in  this  eoon- 
try  who  do  not  understand  our  economic 
■yttem.  In  most  instances,  they  are  actually 
Ignorant  of  the  profit  system.  They  are 
pleading  for  a  change — they  know  not  what. 
There  are  actually  75,000  Communists  in 
America.  We  could  paas  a  law  and  deport 
them.  That  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to 
one-fourth  of  otir  entire  population  who 
need  education  as  to  the  true  relations  to  the 
profit  dollar  and  how  tt  works.  That  making 
an  honest  profit  Is  not  a  sin. 

One  of  our  national  crying  needs  Is  for  our 
ooUegee  and  high  schools  to  awake  to  the 
need  of  teaching  our  American  history  both 
political  and  economical.  If  our  Nation 
has  the  finger  of  God  resting  gently  on  Its 
shoulder,  we  have  no  alternative  but  for  the 
colleges  to  rise  to  the  oecaslcm  and  teach  otir 
young  Americans  of  our  tradition  and  profit 
system. 

In  the  Reader's  Dlgeet  of  December  1980, 
there  is  a  great  article  on  what's  been  ha{>> 
penlng  south  of  the  border.  This  tells  very 
graphically  what  our  good-neighbor  policy 
has  done  for  us.  See  December  1951,  Bo- 
taiian.    Real  Progress. 

In  April  Digest  1951,  page  50.  Carlos  P. 
Romero,  under  the  caption  Two  Aslatlca 
Look  at  the  Record  in  Asia,  tells  a  story  that 
should  be  known  by  every  American.  In  the 
same  Issue,  page  110,  "Japan  discovers  mod- 
em medicine."  This  Is  a  marvelous  story 
of  what  our  Army  Medical  Division,  tmder 
Oen.  Crawford  Sams,  has  done  for  Japan  in  5 
yaan.  More  than  would  be  uaually  expected 
In  60  years. 

The  new  peace  treaty  the  Honorable  John 
Foeter  Dulles  prepared  for  Japan  Is  another 
step  up  to  greatness  for  America.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's No  Reparations  for  America  blossomed 
into  ftill  fiower.  Mr.  Dulles  claimed  Japan's 
eoonoiny  could  not  pwy  reparations  and  defi- 
nitely the  United  States  was  not  going  to  pay 
them  for  Japan. 

The  whole  world  is  in  bad  shape.  The 
world  is  looking  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership  and  support. 

I  am  speaking  in  conclusion  not  •■  a  po- 
Utleal  hut  as  a  patriotic  American. 

I  claim  the  individual  Rotarians  and  Kl- 
wanlans  through  united  effort  with  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  can  help  create  a 
healthier  public  opinion  for  the  demand  of 
cutting  Government  waste. 

There  is  an  article  In  March  Reader's  Di- 
gest about  what  a  single  school  teacher  did 
for  the  children  of  Los  Angeles.  It's  a 
dramatic  story  of  what  one  person  can  do  in 
a  big  city. 

Billy  Graham,  the  preeent-day  evangelist. 
•poke  over  radio  a  few  weeks  ago  describing 
what  John  Wesley  did  for  Kngland.    Wesley 

started  out  to  reform  the  Kngllsh  Church. 
He  founded  Methodism  Instead.  He  single- 
handed  saved  England  from  the  revolution 

Which  overturned  Prance.  Be.  William  Penn, 
and  the  Ptirltans  laid  the  foundation  for  our 
Constitution. 

My  appeal  Is  to  you.  the  average  business- 
man and  patriotic  American,  to  salute  the 
flag.  Join  hands  wKh  other  Qod-fearlng 
men  and  let's  all  march  forward.  Stop  tha 
graft,  punish  the  tax  dodgers,  and  help  edu- 
cate otir  chUdren  and  grandchildren  to  live 
as  w«U  as  die  for  America. 


Here  Is  a  practical  illustration  of  what  Z 
am  trying  to  say.  There  are  90  people  on 
Anthony's  payrolL  One  of  my  aqns  pre- 
pared a  statement  for  the  entire  lOToe  to 
sign  indicating  whether  they  were  registered 
or  not.  It  came  back  to  me.  I  personally 
contacted  each  one  who  was  eligible  but  not 
registered.  We  plan  to  have  our  entire 
organization  a  patriotic  organization  so  far 
as  going  to  the  polls  to  vot*  as  their  con- 
science dictates. 

Tour  fine  clxib  Is  one  of  the  most  out« 
standing  clubs  In  International  Kiwanls. 
How  fitting  it  would  be  for  your  club  to  go 
on  record  supporting  the  House  Appropria- 
tion Committee  cutting  •707,000,000  off  the 
administration  request  for  almost  $7,000,000,- 
000  for  some  two  dozen  Federal  agencies. 

Senator  Brao's  budget  program  as  outlined 
In  Time  magazine,  March  8,  page  18,  shows 
the  detaU. 

This  Is  not  politics,  this  is  p>atriotism.  Our 
great  Nation  cannot  tax  nor  spend  Itself 
into  ivoq;>erity. 

We  need  continued  production. 

We  need  economy. 

We  need  Americans  all  over  the  United 
States  to  rlae  up  like  Weeley  of  old  and 
demand  from  our  Congressmen  and  Senators 
that  they  be  men  worthy  of  the  traditions 
of  our  founding  fathers. 


Golden  Jabilec  Tear  of  tkc  Colombia 
Basm  RfflgMgtkw  Project 
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Wednesday,  May  7.  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  8eTeral  dajrs  ago  the  news- 
papers and  radio  carried  accounts  of  a 
heretofore  unfortunate  young  man  who 
Is  to  be  given  a  $50,000  Irrigated  farm  on 
the  Columbia  Basin  reclamation  project 
in  my  borne  State  of  Washington  next 
month. 

He  Is  Mr.  Donald  D.  Dunn,  whose 
farm,  and  home,  and  livelihood  were 
washed  away  by  last  year's  devastating 
Kansas  River  flood. 

This  year,  he  was  chosen  the  most 
worthy  war  veteran  who  could  be  found, 
in  a  nation-wide  search  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  to  receive  this  farm  as  a 
gift  from  the  people  and  business  enter- 
prises of  the  Pacifle  Northwest. 

The  award  of  this  gift  will  be  the  high 
point  of  the  Columbia  Basin  water  fes- 
tival to  be  held  May  22  to  June  1  in 
celebration  of  the  ofDcial  start  of  irri- 
gation with  water  conserved  by  Grand 
Coulee  Dam. 

Now  Mr.  Dunn  is  one  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  war  veterans  who  seek  to 
establish  themselves  on  family  farms  in 

this  country,  and  particularly  on  irri- 
gated farms  in  the  West. 

When  washed  out  by  the  Kansas  flood, 
he  sold  off  his  remaining  goods  to  pay 

his   debts,    borrowed   nusney   to    buy   a 
truck,  and  emigrated  to  Yakima,  Wash., 

seeking  to  start  anew  in  true  American 
pioneer  style. 

He  had  resigned  himself  to  toil  and 
wait  and  save,  for  at  least  5  years,  before 
he  could  finance  another  opportunity  in 


farming  and  many  more  years  before  he 
could  call  a  farm  his  own. 

Then  fortune  favored  Mr.  Dunn.  He 
was  chosen,  from  among  the  State  win- 
ners from  all  over  the  country,  to  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  this  farm  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  land 
was  provided  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  the  house,  farm  buildings. 
and  machinery  by  cooperating  business 
concerns.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women 
will  donate  their  services,  to  build  this 
farm,  in  a  single  day's  time,  3  miles  from 
Moses  Lake.  Wash.,  on  Thursday,  May  29. 

Now,  fortune  again  is  about  to  smile 
upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunn.  They  have 
two  daughters,  aged  9  and  5.  And  about 
the  time  they  move  into  their  new  farm 
home,  there  will  be  a  new  member  of  the 
family,  one  of  the  10,647  new  young 
Americans  who  show  up  for  breakfast 
throughout  the  land  each  morning. 

Young  Mr.  Dunn — or  young  Miss 
Dunn — will  be  quite  an  important  in- 
fant Nineteen  or  twenty  years  hence— 
the  time  it  has  taken  to  construct  the 
Columbia  Basin  project— he  or  she,  and 
a  whole  new  generation  of  Americans, 
will  be  taking  their  places  in  our  free, 
productive  society. 

With  the  help  of  the  Reclamation  pro- 
gram, we  can  be  sure  that  there  will  be 
places  for  them,  with  bountiful  produc- 
tion of  new  wealth  from  our  irrigated 
farms  and  industries  they  support  for 
us  all  to  share  in  the  meantime. 

These  two  events,  in  Mr.  Dunn's  life, 
are  quite  worthy  of  congressional  atten- 
tion, for  they  symbolize  events  in  our 
national  life.  They  point  squarely  and 
emphatically  to  one  of  our  major  na- 
tionsj  problems:  Our  need  to  expand 
agricultural  and  industrial  production 
to  keep  pace  with  our  raiHdly  growing 
population,  smd  the  need  to  expand  op- 
portunities for  young  men  and  women  to 
establish  themselves  as  free  Americans, 
in  their  own  homes,  on  their  own  ian<is, 
and  in  their  own  business  enterprises. 

The  Columbia  Basin  reclamation  proj- 
ect, on  which  Mr.  Dunn's  new  farm  is 
located,  will  add  1,000.000  acres  of  rich, 
irrigated  lands,  or  some  13,000  new  fam- 
ily farms,  to  our  agricultural  resources. 
This  will  be  the  equivalent  of  acquiring 
a  whole  new  State,  in  wealth  produdng, 
new  agricultural  output,  and  industrial 
processing,  now  being  carved  out  of  the 
sagebnish  desert  with  irrigation  water 
and  hydroelectric  power  made  available 
from  the  Columbia  Basin  reclamation 
project 

The  first  1*20  of  these  family  farms, 
embracing  some  66,000  acres,  are  to  be 
developed  this  year.  And  additional 
blocks  of  land  will  become  available  each 
year  thereafter,  until  the  1.000,000  acres 
are  occupied. 

This  is  a  most  appropriate  way  to 
mark  this  golden- jubilee  year  of  our  rec- 
lamation program,  which  has  helped,  in 
great  part,  to  people  the  West  and  to 
provide  the  present  measure  of  security 
and  pros[>erlty  we  enjoy.  Through  fur- 
ther developments  possible  under  this 
program,  we  can  enable  the  West  to. 

achieve  twice  its  present  growth.  ofTer* 
twice  the  present  number  of  ecoDomie 
opportunities,   and  produce   twice  the 
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food  and  fiber  now  being  added  to  our 
national  prosperity. 

And.  I  might  point  out.  that  our  war 
veterans  such  as  this  young  man.  are 
given  first  priority  in  the  settlement  of 
new  Government-owned  project  lands 
under  the  reclamation  program. 

Just  as  our  fathers  had  faith  in  us 
and  handed  to  us  the  tools  with  which 
we  are  keeping  America  strong,  pros- 
perous, growing,  and  free.  we.  too.  have 
faith  in  our  children,  and  responsibility 
for  passing  on  to  them,  strengthened  and 
enlarged,  the  heritage  we  enjoyed. 

To  that  end  I  have  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  House,  which  Senator  War- 
axN  O.  MAcmrsoif,  the  senior  Senator 
from  my  State,  is  introducing  concur- 
rently in  the  Senate,  congratulating  Mr. 
Dunn  and  his  family  for  their  heroism 
and  fortitude  in  the  face  of  misfortune. 
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Necessity  of  a  Constitational  Amendment 
To  Protect  AmerictB  Rifhti  and  the 
American  Fonn  of  Government  Af  akst 
Ac  Dangers  of  Treaty  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1952 
Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Frank  E.  Holman  at  a  meeting 
of  the  si}ecial  committee  of  the  Chamber 

of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to 
study  the  effects  of  the  treaty  process 
on  domestic  laws.  Washington.  D.  C, 
April  26,  1952: 

StATEICZMT  or  ViXWS  RECAtOIMO  TRX  Nccxs- 
smr  or  a  Cohstitutional  Amendmekt  To 

PlOTZCT  AMKBICAN  RIGHTS  AND  THE   AMCU- 

CAM    Form    or    Oovzxmmkmt   Aoaikst   thx 
Danoess  or  Tbkatt  Law 

(By  Prank  B.  Holman) 
In  preparing  thla  statement  of  views  I 
have  somewhat  rephrased  the  subject  of 
study  as  assigned  to  our  committee.  Por 
convenience  a  copy  of  the  statement  has 
been  handed  to  each  of  you  so  that  as  I 
proceed  any  member  of  the  committee  who 
so  desires  may  ask  questions  and  I.  In  turn, 
may  Interpolate  additional  observations. 

In  order  to  understand  the  dangers  of 
treaty  law  In  the  United  States  and  Its  threat 
to  American  rights  and  to  the  American 
form  of  government  and  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  it 
Is  appropriate  to  review  briefly  the  natiire 
Of  the  American  form  of  government  as  a 
constitutional  Republic  and  as  a  (Govern- 
ment of  delegated  powers  only. 

Until  the  adoption  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  never  before  In  the  course  of 
history  had  any  government  been  organized 
on  the  principle  that  the  people  as  individ- 
uals are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights  as  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  Including  the  right  to  local  self- 
governnjent.  and  on  the  principle  that  these 
rights  are  Inherent  In  the  Individual  citizen 
and  are  not  a  grant  from  government. 
Theretofore  In  history  we  had  frequently 
heard  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  but  never 
of  the  divine  rights  of  the  people.    Oovem- 


ments  had  accorded  freedom  to  the  individ- 
ual citizens  and  local  self-government  to  the 
people  only  when  forced  to  do  so  or  If  the 
sovereign  for  the  time  being  felt  so  Inclined. 
The  previous  concept  of  the  scope  and  power 
of  a  national  government  was  that  It  had 
inherent  powers  of  Its  own  and  might  grant 
or  withhold  rights  to  the  Individual  citizen 
as  It  saw  fit.  But  by  our  Constitution  and 
by  our  Bill  of  Rights  only  certain  specific 
and  limited  fimctlons  were  conferred  upon 
the  officials  of  ovir  National  Oovernment.  It 
was  to  be  a  Oovernment  of  delegated  pow- 
ers only  and  the  people  by  the  Constitution 
and  BUI  of  Rights  forbade  and  Intended  to 

forbid  the  Federal  Oovernment  doing  any- 
thing not  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
and  not  permitted  under  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.     Although  Gladstone  said 

"it  (the  Constitution)  was  the  greatest  In- 
strument struck  off  by  the  mind  of  man  at 
one  time"  and  Lord  Bryce,  probably  the 
greatest  student  of  government  of  his  gen. 
eratlon,  declared  the  American  Constitution- 
al Convention  was  the  greatest  body  of  men 
that  ever  sat  in  a  single  chamber."  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  in  all  respects  a  perfect 
Instrument.  Provision  was  made  for  Ita 
amendment  from  time  to  time  as  the  coun- 
try's needs  and  new  conditions  might  re- 
qxilre.  As  of  now,  21  amendments  have  been 
added  to  the  Constitution. 

We  know  that  even  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  In  disagreement  on  certain 
points  both  of  substance  and  of  language  and 

that  compromise  was  resorted  to  In  order  to 
get  an  Instrument  of  government  completed 
and  adopted.  This  was  particularly  true  In 
connection  with  the  provisions  regarding 
treaty  making.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
supremacy  doctrine  of  article  VI  might  re- 
quire amendment  (American  Bar  Association 
Journal.  September  1951).  Article  VI.  as 
you  know,  contains  the  broad  provision  that 
"all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
shaU  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land:  and 
the  Judges  In  every  State  shaU  be  boiind 
thereby,  anything  In  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  and 
practically  until  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  this  treaty  supremacy  doc- 
trine posed  no  great  threat  to  American 
rights  and  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment because  treaties  were  confined  to  their 
traditional  purposes  and  were  used  for  such 
matters  as  the  settlement  of  some  specific 
dispute  between  nations  or  to  make  alliances 
or  to  deal  with  commercial  and  trade  rela- 
tions. Furthermore,  they  were  negotiated 
and  also  drafted  by  experts  who  understood 
the  law  and  language  of  treaty  making  and 
who  were  appointed  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
particular  treaty  between  nations,  actually 
Involved  In  some  particular  dispute  or  In  a 
particular  matter  or  matters  under  settle- 
ment. Now  under  the  broad  grant  of  power 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  whose  mem- 
bers have  highly  diverse  concepts  of  law 
and  government,  as  well  as  of  economics,  can 
propose  practically  any  kind  of  a  treaty— 
world-wide  as  to  scope  and  as  to  parties  and 
all -comprehensive  as  to  subject  matters.  The 
Council  or  Its  commissions  may  sit  continu- 
ously and  think  up  new  proposals  In  the 
form  of  declarations,  treaties,  and  pacts  as  to 
anything  In  the  world  and  as  to  aU  nations 
everywhere  touching  the  internal  affairs  of 
all  nations  as  to  any  economic,  social,  hu- 
manitarian, educational,  cultural,  or  health 
matter.  The  power  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  rests  on  the  grandiose  theory 
that  world  peace  may  be  achieved  If  some- 
how economic.  eocUl,  humanitarian,  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  health  conditions  are 
by  treaties  put  on  an    expressed    equality 


throughout  the  world,  even  though  to  do  so 
may  bring  the  more  advanced  nations  down 
to  the  level  of  the  backward  nations,  la 
rights.  In  legal  concepts,  and  in  form  of 
government  as  weU  as  In  economics  and  In 
other  internal  affairs.  Under  this  grandiose 
grant  of  power  to  this  particular  ikgency  of 
the  United  Nations.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  her 
fellow  humanitarians  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  Immediately  went  to  work  to 
reform  and  to  remake  the  world  by  trying  to 
tell  each  and  every  nation  how  to  conduct  its 
internal  affairs. 

One  of  the  first  documents  produced  under 
this  program  of  world-wide  reform  was  the 
so-called  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  ap- 
proved by  the  United  Nations  Assembly  in 
Paris  In  December  1048.  This  declaration, 
among  other  things.  Is  a  complete  blueprint 
for  socializing  the  world,  including  the  Unit* 
ed  States.  Article  22  provides  that  everyone 
has  the  right  to  social  security:  article  2^— 
that  everyone  has  the  right  to  Just  and 
favorable  conditions  of  work  and  to  protec- 
tion against  unemployment  and  that  every- 
one has  the  right  to  Jxut  and  favorable  re- 
muneration. Article  34  provides  that  every- 
one has  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure  and 
periodic  holidays  with  pay.  Article  25  pro- 
Tides  that  everyone  has  the  right  to  food, 
clothing,  housing  and  medical  care  and  nec- 
easary  social  services  and  the  right  to  security 
in  the  event  of  unemployment,  slcknees.  dls- 
ablUty,  widowhood,  old  age  without  any  pro- 
TislODs  that  he  shall  work  for  It  or  help  «• 
tabllsh  a  fund  to  pay  for  it.  Put  theee.  or 
similar  pronoiincements  in  treaty  form,  rati- 
fied only  by  the  Senate,  and  you  have  by  a 
few  pages  of  treaty  language  transformed  tbs 
Government  of  the  United  States  from  a 
Republic  Into  a  completely  socialistic  state. 

The  Declaration  contains  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  other  provisions  adversely  affecting 
our  system  and  concept  of  a  constitutional 
Oovernment  and  also  our  own  internal  af- 
fairs. For  example,  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  nobody  shall  be  elected  to 
the  offlce  of  President  or  Vice  President  ex- 
cept a  "natural-born"  cltlaen  of  the  United 
States.  The  Declaration  on  Human  Rights 
(art.  21,  sec.  2)  provides.  "Everyone  has  the 
right  to  equal  access  to  public  service  In  bis 
country."  This  would  make  Harry  Bridges 
or  any  other  naturalized  citizen  eligible  to 
the  offlce  of  President  or  Vice  President. 

Again,  our  Constitution  vests  full  power 
in  Congress  to  control  immigration,  but  by 
article  14,  section  1,  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  "Everyone  has  the  right  to 
seek  and  to  enjoy  in  other  countries  asylum 
from  persecution."  With  this  incarpont«d 
in  a  treaty  the  right  to  asylum  would  be 
to  all  nationals  of  all  nations  of  the  world, 
and  what  right  then  would  a  mere  Congress 
have,  by  Immigration  laws  or  otherwise,  to 
prevent  such  persons  from  entering  the  Unit- 
ed States?  This  could  mean  that  in  tiwKu 
of  revolution  In  Cut>a  or  Mexico  or  India  _v 
elsewhere  thousands  of  aliens  might  legally 
claim  a  right  of  asylum  here. 

How  I  understand  full  well  that  the  Dec- 
laration is  advertised  as  being  only  a  decla- 
ration of  aspirations  and  not  a  legal  docu- 
ment. But  there  la  a  growmg  school  of 
thought  in  the  United  NaUons  that  the  Dec- 
laration Is  an  authoritative  Interpretation 
of  the  economic  and  social  provisions  of  the 
Charter  which  Itself  has  been  ratified  as  a 
treaty  and  In  this  respect  the  Declaration 
and  the  Charter  have  already  had  a  consid- 
erable effect  on  Judicial  thinking  in  court  de- 
cisions (FuiU  V.  Stote  (217  Pac.  (2d)  481), 
(opinion  of  Supreme  Court  of  California 
filed  AprU  17.  1982)  and  Feres  v.  Lippold  (198 
P«c.  (2d)  17)). 

It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Its  decision  of  April  17,  1952.  in 
the  Fujll  case  (unlike  the  decUlon  in  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals)  does  not  give  the 
United  Nations  Charter  controlling  legal  ef- 


fect, although,  on  further  review,  this  q\tes- 
tion  Is  still  open  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  However,  It  Is  quite 
obviotis  that,  as  In  the  Lippold  case  (decided 
by  the  same  court  several  years  ago),  the 
majority  opinion  In  the  FuJll  case  Is  largely 
Influenced  by  what  the  court  calls  the  "moral 
commitment"  of  the  Charter.  Thus,  though 
in  a  technical  legal  sense  the  California 
Supreme  Court  holds  the  Charter  Is  not  a 
self-executing  tresty.  the  Charter  Is  allowed 
to  produce  the  same  effect  by  projecting  It- 
self Into  the  thinking  of  the  court  In  a  new 
construction  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  fourteenth  anMndment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
that  earlier  statutes  and  decisions  upon  the 
identical  issue  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  experience  are  swept  aside.  The 
same  Judicial  technique  operated  in  the 
mixed  marriage  case  ( Perez  v.  Lippold) ,  where 
Judge  Carter  (also  a  member  of  the  present 
court),  after  citing  the  general  language  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
fifth  and  fourteenth  amendnaents  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  BUtes.  then  de- 
voted a  paragraph  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  concluded:  "In  the  face 
of  these  authorltlve  (meaning  autborlta- 
tlre)  pronouncements  the  matter  of  racial 
equaUty  should  be  a  settled  teue." 

Now  the  same  California  Supreme  Court 
deaUng  with  the  California  alien  land  law. 
Where  the  law  has  been  settled  for  years  upon 
the  basis  of  both  Bute  and  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  "sees  a  new  light* 

and  with  no  other  new  beacon  in  the  firma- 
ment to  guide  It  to  changing  the  settled  law 
of  many  years  except  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  court  after  discussing  the  Chsr- 
Ur  concludes  with  the  following  observation : 
"The  humane  and  enlightened  objectives 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  are,  of  course, 
entitled  to  respectful  consideration  by  the 
courts  and  leglslsttires  of  every  member  na- 
tion, lines  that  document  expresses  the  xml- 
versal  ilesiie  of  thinking  men  for  peace  and 
for  eqtiaUty  of  rights  and  opportunities.  The 
Charter  represents  a  moral  oonunltment  of 

foremost  Importanos  and  we  must  not  permit 
the  spirit  of  our  pledge  to  be  compromised 
or  disparaged  in  either  our  domestic  or  for- 
eign affairs." 

Who  is  the  "we"?  Obviotisly  the  court. 
Whose  new  mterpretatlon  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  Is  directly  infhieneed  by  th« 
moral  pledge  In  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Bow  is  the  pledge  to  operatef  It  U  to  oper- 
ate in  our  domestic  as  well  as  in  our  foreign 
affairs  and  the  courts  are  to  be  so  guided  In 
their  consideration  of  the  law  as  to  see  to  it 
that  the  pledge  Is  executed.  What  more 
oould  be  necessary  for  all  practical  purpoaee 
to  make  the  Charter  a  self -executing 
Instrument? 

The  Judicial  legerdemain  In  the  Pujll  case 
makes  It  clearer  than  ever  that  the  only  way 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  American  people 
In  their  domestic  affairs  la  to  adopt  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  wUl  prevent  any 
treaty  from  being  given  any  Judicial  consid- 
eration or  effect  unless  It  has  been  Imple- 
mented by  act  of  Congress  which  In  turn  is 
enacted  within  the  delegated  powers  of  the 
OongresB. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Judge  Carter, 
concurring  in  the  Fujll  case,  after  vehe- 
mently denying  the  charge  of  Judge  "chauer 
made  in  hU  dissenting  opinion,  that  the  ma- 
jority decision  is  based  upon  the  strong  so- 
cial views  of  the  Judges  Instead  of  the  law, 
then  proceeds  to  prove  the  charge  by  resting 
his  Judicial  conclusion  upon  citations  from 
the  miscellaneous  literature  of  modem  so- 
clal-mlnded  writers  who  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Japaneee  race  is  composed  (since 
Pearl  Harbor)  of  an  honorable,  hard-working, 
and  persevering  p>eople.  This,  of  course,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  an 
alien  ( Japanese  or  otherwise)   should  own 


land  If  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State  of 
California,  wishing  to  control  their  own  In- 
ternal affairs  through  their  representatives 
In  the  legislature,  choose  to  decide  otherwise. 

When  the  latest  Fujll  decision  Is  reviewed 
from  every  angle  and  the  60  pages  of  the  ma- 
jority opinions  read  and  reread,  one  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  United  Nations 
concepts  and  the  concepts  of  social  writers 
belonging  to  the  new  school  of  Interna- 
tionalists effected  the  overthrow  of  the  es- 
tablished law  of  a  great  State  as  the  people 
of  that  State  had  determined  It  for  them- 
selves.   No  wonder  Judge  Schauer  said: 

"This  case  is  remarkable  and  regrettable 
in  Judicial  annals  for  this  reason:  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Justices  oS  this  court  Join  in  an 
opinion  which  recognizes  the  law  as  It  Is  but 
refuses  to  follow  It.  There  Is  no  question 
as  to  what  the  law  Is.  It  was  enacted  In  the 
year  1920  by  the  people  of  California  through 
the  initiative  (Deering's  Oeneral  Laws,  Act 
381 ) ;  It  Is  based,  as  to  the  classification  es- 
tablished, on  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  for  the  past  S2  years  this  law, 
as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  cases  here- 
inafter dted  and  discussed,  has  been  con- 
sl:;tently  upheld  by  this  court  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
against  the  precise  attack  now  made  on  It." 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  under  our  form  of 
government  It  Is  not  the  function  of  the 
courts  to  change  the  law  because  of  so- 
called  new  social  concepts  advocated  by  mis- 
cellaneous writers.  Let  these  writers  direct 
their  arguments  to  the  people  and  the  legis- 
lature. It  Is  the  function  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  and  It  alone  to 
change  the  statutory  law  of  a  State  If  and 
When  convinced  that  new  social  concepts 
Justify  the  change.  Under  the  decided  cases, 
both  state  and  Federal,  not  only  the  precise 
point  but  the  precise  statute  as  Judge 
Schauer  states  was  settled  law.  The  majority 
opinion  is  clearly  based  on  the  mere  con- 
jecture Influenced  by  the  United  Nations 
and  miscellaneous  social  writers  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  looking 
at  the  so-called  new  social  concepts  wUl  also 

reverse  Its  previous  decision  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  very  same  alien- 
land  statute. 

If  the  so-caUed  moral  commitment  and/or 
pledge  in  a  charter  which  is  claimed  to  be 
non -self -executing  can  work  this  change  In 
the  established  law — what  about  the  social- 
istic If  not  communistic  moral  commitment 
and  pledge  in  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights?  What  about  the  so-called 
moral  commitments  and  pledges  in  the  pres- 
ent Covenant  on  Human  Rights  abridging 
our  American  concept  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  press  and  of  religion,  and  even  of  due 
process.  Including  our  right  to  trial  by  Jury? 
The  majority  decision  In  the  Fujll  case  has 
opened  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  so-called  social 
commitments  and  international  pledges.  No 
wonder  Judge  Schauer  said:  "This  case  is 
remarkable  and  regrettable  in  Judicial  an- 
nals." 

In  1948,  when  the  declaration  was  passed, 
we  were  not  only  assured  that  it  was  to  be 
a  declaration  of  aspirations  only,  but  we 
were  also  given  to  understand  that  the  forth- 
coming Covenant  on  Human  Rights  woiild 
not  attempt  to  cover  so-called  social  and 
economic  rights. 

On  November  13.  1948,  Oeneral  Marshall 
as  Secretary  of  State  wrote  me  as  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  assuring 
the  American  Bar  Association  that  the 
declaration  was  only  to  be  a  declaration  of 
principles  and  of  moral  force  only.  Now  we 
discover  that  the  sponsors  of  the  declara- 
tltm  are  proposing  that  it  should  be  imple« 
mented  as  a  part  of  the  Covenant  on  Hu- 
man Bights  (see  United  Nations  BuUetin, 
March  1.  1962.  pp.  840-242)  and  is  to  be 
ratified  as  a  treaty  and  enforced  through  the 
organication  of  infmational  courts.    Thus. 


the  mtematlonalists  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment move  step  by  step — first  aspirations, 
then  ratification  of  these  aspirations  In 
treaty  form,  then  international  courts  to 
enforce  the  aspirations.  Thus  our  internal 
rights  under  our  own  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights  are  being  imdermlned  step 
by  step  and  will  continue  to  be  undermined 
utUesB  the  American  people  shut  off  this  ta- 
sldlous  process  by  an  appropriate  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Meanwhile  we  have  been  offered  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  which.  If  ratmed.  wotild. 
among  other  things,  commit  us  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  trial  of  American  citizens  in  for- 
eign courts.  The  Genocide  Convention  car- 
ries a  provision  for  the  extradition  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  for  trial  outside  the  United 
States  where  our  constitutional  trial  pro- 
cedures and  Bill  of  Rights  would  not  operate. 
In  passing  it  rhould  be  observed  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  a  trick  document  In 
that  It  does  not  outlaw  the  kind  of  genocide 
that  occurred  In  Hitler's  Germany  and  Is 
now  occurring  in  Russia  and  in  Russian 
satellite  countries.  (See  testimony  of  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  witnesses  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  January  1950.) 

Now,  as  already  pointed  out.  under  the 
American  theory  of  Government  our  basic 
individual  rlghU  belong  to  the  An^^rican 
people.  They  are  retained  by  the  people 
even  as  against  the  Oovernment  Itself  and 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  definition  or  modi- 
fication through  the  use  of  the  treaty- mak- 
ing process.  Even  If  all  these  international 
documents  were  as  to  language  and  sub- 
stance In  exact  accord  with  our  own  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution,  nevertheless  to 
acquiesce  in  the  th«ory  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Assembly  through  treaties  ratified  by 
our  Senate  can  fix  and  define  our  basic  In- 
flivldual  rlghU  is  in  effect  to  agree  that  this 
same  authority  which  we  thus  allow  to  con- 
fer these  rights  may  later  withdraw  'them 
or  limit  them  or  condition  them  in  such 
manner  as  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
ct  the  other  nations  of  the  world  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  appropriate  provided  that 
our  Senate  in  the  Interest  of  World  Peace  or 
otherwise  chooses  to  ratify  a  treaty  to  that 
effect.  Any  such  acquiescence  by  us  con- 
stitutes a  complete  reversal  of  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  basic  rights  and  of  gov- 
ernment. Our  own  Bill  of  Rights  forbids  the 
Congress  to  change  our  basic  rights  but  as 
the  Constitution  now  stands  It  does  not  pre- 
vent our  basl(«  rights  from  being  changed  by 
a  treaty  made  by  the  treaty-making  agency 
which  consists  merely  of  the  President  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing. This  is  the  loop-hole  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  we  now  face  and  through  which 
the  Internationalists  propose  to  move  and  by 
treaty  law  change  and  level  out  our  Ameri- 
can rights  (both  state  and  individual)  an4 
thereby  change  our  form  of  government. 
The  internationalists  say  a  treaty  can  be 
made  on  any  matter  which  international 
opinion  deems  to  be  of  International  con- 
cern and  that  human  rights  are  of  interna- 
tional concern.  Which  loose  and  general 
thinking  has  led  otir  State  Department  to  of- 
ficially say  that  "there  Is  no  longer  any  real 
difference  between  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
falrs.**  (State  Department  Publication  3972, 
Foreign  Affairs  Policy  Series  26.  released  Sep- 
tember 1950;  foreword  by  President  Truman.) 

With  this  broad  plcttu-e  of  what  Is  going 
on  In  the  International  field,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves certain  specific  questions. 

1.  How  far  can  a  treaty  affect  or  ntillify  ths 
provisions  of  a  State  constitution?  A  treaty 
may  completely  nullify  a  provision  in  a  State 
constitution  and  without  the  people  of  a 
State  having  any  voice  In  the  matter  directly 
or  through  their  State  leglfilature,  because 
tuxder  article  VI  of  the  United  States  Con- 
sUtuttoa  a  treaty  Is  ths  "supreuM  law  ot  the 
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land  •  •  •  anything  In  th«  constitu- 
tion cm:  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." No  Informed  lawyer  will  dis- 
pute this  point.  {Santovincemo  v.  Egan 
(384  U.  S.  30):  Valentine  ▼.  V.  S.  (290 
U.S.  5).) 

3.  How  far  can  a  treaty  affect  or  nullify  a 
State  statute?  The  answer  is  the  same.  It 
may,  and  for  the  same  reason.  No  informed 
lawyer  will  differ  on  this  point  because  It  Is 
specifically  covered  by  article  VI. 

3.  How  far  can  a  treaty  affect  or  nullify 
the  decision  of  a  State  supreme  coxut?  The 
answer  is  the  same.  A  treaty  may  nullify  a 
State  supreme  court  decision.  No  Informed 
lawyer  will  disagree  on  this  because  it  also 
Is  specifically  covered  by  article  VI. 

4.  How  far  can  a  treaty  affect  or  nullify 
existing  Federal  legislation  on  the  same  sub- 
ject? The  answer  Is  the  same.  See  U.  S.  v. 
Reid  ((C.  A.  9)  73  P.  (2d)  153,  155),  where 
the  Court  said:  "It  is  doubtful  if  the  courts 
have  power  to  declare  the  plain  terms  of  a 
treaty  void  and  unenforceable."  See  also 
V.  S.  V.  Thompson  (258  Fed.  257,  260) ,  where 
the  Coiut  said :  "The  power  to  make  treaties 
has  been  frequently  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  there  is  not  a  single  Instance  in 
which  a  treaty  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional." 

6.  Can  a  treaty  affect  or  amend  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  and. 
If  so.  to  what  extent?  Under  the  logical 
application  of  Missouri  ▼.  Holland  (252  U.  S. 
416),  it  can.  This  will  be  discussed  later, 
because  uiwn  this  point  there  Is  disagree- 
ment among  lawyers.  But  It  shotild  be 
pointed  out  In  passing  that  if  a  treaty  can 
change  or  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  then  a  treaty  can: 

(a)  Change  our  form  of  government  from 
ft  republic  to  a  socialistic  and  completely 
centralized  state. 

(b)  It  can  put  us  into  a  World  Oorem- 
ment  without  the  people  either  directly  or 
through  the  Congress  passing  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

(c)  It  can  increase  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  at  the  expense  of  the 
States.     For  example.  In  the  so-called  field 

Of  clTll  rignts,  a  treaty  can  do  what  the  Con- 
gress has  therefore  refused  to  do.  The 
Congress  has  to  date  refused  to  enact  the 
President's  Civil  Rights  program.  To  get 
aroimd  this,  in  spite  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Civil  Rights  now  pro- 
poeee  that  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
of  the  United  Nations  incorporate  the  Presi- 
dent's program  In  treaty  form  and  thus  cir- 
cumvent the  Congress  (Civil  Bights  Com- 
mittee Report,  paragraph  10). 

(d)  A  treaty  can  seriously  affect  our  basic 
Individual  rights  as,  for  example,  the  right 
<tf  a  citizen  co  be  tried  in  American  courts 
and  imder  the  protection  of  "due  process." 
This  was  openly  asserted  In  the  report  of 
the  section  of  International  Comparative 
Law  to  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  ABA 
In  February  19S3,  where  it  was  stated:  "So 
far  as  the  requirement  of  Indictment  by 
grand  Jury  and  trial  by  Jury  are  concerned, 
these  apply  only  to  trials  in  the  Federal 
cotu'ts,  and  can  have  no  application  to  an 
International  court  set  up  by  a  group  of  na- 
tions in  the  exercise  of  their  treaty-making 
power  •  •  •  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
courts  may  not  be  created  in  the  exercise  of 
the  treaty-making  power." 

In  other  words.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
United  States  Oovernment  can  provide  under 
the  treaty-making  power  for  the  trial  of 
American  citizens  abroad,  for  offenses  com- 
mitted here,  by  methods  and  in  places  (see 
sixth  amendment)  which  the  Constitution 
forbids. 

A  further  attack  on  basic  individual 
rights  through  the  treaty-making  process 
la  proposed  in  article  2  and  paragraph  3  of 
•rtlcle  14  of  the  Draft  Covenant  on  Human 
Bights  wherein  our  right  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  would  be  subject  to  grave 
limitations  and  even  suspension. 


Under  our  American  concept  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  press  the  only  basic  restric- 
tion that  the  law  Imposes  is  where  a  particu- 
lar court  believes  that  in  a  specific  case 
there  has  been  a  flagrant  abuse  of  one  of 
these  freedoms.  As  Justice  Holmes  once 
said,  "free  speech  would  not  protect  a  man 
falsely  shouting  fire  In  a  theater  where 
there  was  no  fire  and  causing  a  panic.  The 
question  in  each  case  Is  whether  the  words 
are  used  in  such  clrcunutances  and  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger."  In  other  words,  except  for  cer- 
tain common  law  limitations  such  as  slan- 
der and  libel  and  such  additional  limita- 
tions as  Holmes  suggested  in  the  cry  of  fire 
case,  our  forefathers  recognized  that  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press  were  so  precioiia 
and  so  neccessary  to  the  continuation  of 
our  other  freedoms  under  a  free  government 
that  they  specifically  provided  in  the  very 
first  provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that 
Congress  shall  pass  no  law  abridging  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  press.  This  basic  con- 
cept has  now  been  repudiated  by  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  proposed  International 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights.  Paragraph  3, 
article  14  of  the  Covenant  provides  that  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  press  is  subject  to  such 
"penalties,  liabilities  and  restrictions"  as  are 
"provided  by  law  and  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  national  security,  public  order, 
safety,  health  or  morals."  etc.  National  se- 
cin-ity.  public  order,  safety,  health  and 
morals  constitute  the  whole  gamut  of  hu- 
man activities  and  human  relations;  so  that 
luider  such  language  any  administration  in 
power  could  provide  by  law  (contrary  to  the 
first  provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights)  such 
restriction  or  abridgment  of  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  prees  ai  It  asserted  neceaeary. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  Under  article  2  of  the 
Covenant  it  is  provided  that  "in  the  case  of 
a  state  of  emergency  officially  proclaimed  by 
the  authorities  a  State  may  take  measures 
derogating  from  its  obligations"  among  other 
things  to  preserve  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
press.  In  other  words,  the  whole  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  press  may  be  sus- 
pended Whenever  a  state  of  emergency  Is 
proclaimed  by  the  authorltiee  In  power— a 

dangerously  easy  way  to  destroy  our  individ- 
ual freedoms.  This  proviso  in  article  2  rati- 
fies and  approves  the  practice  which  has  been 
followed  in  dictatorships  from  earliest  times 
of  suppressing  by  executive  decree  the  free- 
doms which  in  our  country,  under  oxtt  own 
Bill  of  Rights,  are  not  subject  to  suppression. 
In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  not* 
that  President  Truman  having  already  seized 
the  steel  mills  (without  legal  authority)  In- 
dicated in  his  press  conference  of  April  17, 
1952,  that  he  would  have  the  power  in  a 
national  emergency  to  seize  the  newspapers 
and  the  radio  stations.  This  discloses  how 
far  the  President's  mind  has  embraced  the 
concepts  of  dictatorship  spelled  out  In  the 
draft  Covenant  on  Human  Rights.  If  this 
international  Bills  of  Rights  is  approved  by 
us  is  this  UmlUtion  on  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  press  also  to  become  a  moral  com- 
mitment or  pledge  in  the  minds  of  the  Judges 
in  California  and  perhaps  in  other  States? 
Certainly  if  there  Is  no  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  protect  American  rights  and 
the  Covenant  in  its  present  form  is  ratified 
as  a  treaty,  then  under  article  3  of  the  Cove- 
nant the  President  would  have  the  undoubt- 
ed legal  right  to  seize  all  or  such  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  as  he  desired  and  the 
courts  will  have  to  sustain  him  In  such 
seizure. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  question  heretofore 
raised  (about  which  there  may  be  some  dis- 
agreement among  lawyers)  as  to  whether, 
under  the  Holmes  doctrine  In  Missouri  y, 
Holland  (252  U.  8.  416—1920)  a  treaty  can 
enlarge  or  amend  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution and  bypass  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

In  earUer  United  States  Supreme  Court 
eases  it  was  Indicated  that  a  treaty  may  not 


enlarge  or  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Nev  Orleans  ▼.  U.  S.  (10  Pet.  663—1836) 
it  was  held  obiter  that  "Congress  cannot  by 
legislstlon,  enlarge  the  Federal  JurtsdlcClon 
nor  can  it  be  enlarged  under  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power."  This  case  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  having  invalidated  a  treaty  on  the  fore- 
going ground  but  the  decision  Is  explainable 
on  other  grounds  and  its  reasoning  on  the 
treaty-making  power  Is  in  any  event  in  con- 
fUct  with  Missouri  v.  Holland  as  will  Utar  ap- 
pear. 

In  Doe  V.  Braden  (16  How.  638.  U.  8.  1863). 
the  court  indicated  that  the  Constltutkm 
was  superior  tp  a  treaty:  "The  treaty  to 
therefore  a  law  made  by  the  proper  author- 
ity, and  the  courts  of  Jxistice  have  no  right 
to  annul  or  disregard  any  of  its  provisions, 
unless  they  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

In  Hauenstein  v.  Ljfnham  (10  Otto  4M 
(U.  8.  1880)).  although  the  Court  held  a 
Virginia  statute  regarding  escheat  of  alien 
property  had  been  nullified  by  an  American- 
Swiss  treaty,  it  suggested  that  there  were 
limitations  upon  the  treaty-making  power 
by  saying  that  "There  are  doubtless  limita- 
tions of  this  power  as  there  are  of  all  others 
arising  under  such  Instruments;  but  this  to 
not  the  proper  occasion  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject." 

Following  the  Hauenstein  case  and  in  sup- 
port of  a  doctrine  of  limitations  came  JDe- 
Oeofroy  v.  Riggs  (133  U.  S.  268  (1890)).  In 
this  case  the  Court  clearly  Indicated  that  the 
treaty-making  power  was  not  to  be  treated 
as  unlimited. 

In  two  earlier  cases.  Whitney  ▼.  Aoberttow 
(134  U.  8.  190  (1888) )  and  BotiUer  v.  Domtn- 
guea  (130  U.  8.  238  (1880)).  an  Important 
limitation  was  indicated,  to  wit:  that  a 
treaty  may  be  abrogated  by  the  enactment 
of  a  subsequent  Federal  statute  clearly  in- 
consistent therewith.  Such  a  limitation 
would,  of  course,  have  the  salutary  effect  of 
preserving  In  the  people,  throtigh  their 
elected  representatives  In  Congrees.  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  preventing  the  President. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  maklnf 
domestic  law  on  a  particular  subject,  or  sup- 
plementing or  amending  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  without  the  consent  of  tlie 
people. 

But  the  sanity  and  safety  of  the  develop- 
ing judicial  doctrine  of  the  earlier  decUlona 

regarding  proper  limitations  upon  the  treaty- 
making  power  was  more  or  leas  swept  away 
by  the  broad  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
in  Missouri  V.  Holland  (252  U.  8.  416  (1920)). 
In  this  case  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  held  that 
whereas  congressional  enactments  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  must  be  made  In 
pitfsuance  of  the  Constitution,  a  treaty  Is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  if  made  only  under 
the  authwity  of  the  United  States,  which 
merely  means  the  President  and  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  present  and  voting.  Under  the 
Holmes  concept  a  treaty,  unlike  a  Federal 
sutute.  wiu  be  valid  and  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  even  thoiigh  not  made  In 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution. 

The  language. of  article  VI  requjlng  m 
treaty  merely  to  be  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  SUtes,  rather  than  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  ConsUtution,  thus  resulted  In 
the  Supreme  Court  holdmg  that  under  a 
treaty  Congress  may  exercise  legisUtlve 
powers  which  it  would  not  have  under  the 
Oonsttltutlon  in  the  absence  of  the  ti«aty 
and  that  Congress  may  pass  any  legislation 
under  a  treaty  that  it  deems  necessary  and 
proper  (Constitution,  art.  I.  sec.  8)  regard- 
lees  of  what  may  be  the  constitutional 
limitations  on  the  Congress  apart  from  the 
treaty.  Therefore,  the  logical  result  of 
Missouri  v.  Holland  U  that  a  treaty  may 
both  enlarge  and  change  the  Constitution 
Itself  and  sweep  away  State  constitutions 
and  SUte  laws  In  the  process. 

Chief  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  almost 
propheUcally  recognized  the  constitutional 
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predicament  the  people  ol  Amcrlea  now  face 
when  on  April  26.  1929.  speaking  before  the 
Amarlcan  Society  of  Xntamatlanal  Usw  he 
said: 

"If  we  take  the  Constitution  to  mean 
what  It  says,  it  gives  In  terms  to  the  United 
States  the  power  to  make  treaties,  it  is  a 
power  that  has  no  explicit  limitation  at- 
tuehed  to  it,  and  so  far  there  has  been  no 
disposition  to  find  in  anything  relating  to 
the  external  concerns  of  the  Nation  a  Umi- 
tatlon  to  be  implied. 

"Now  there  to,  however,  a  new  line  at  ac- 
tivity which  has  not  been  very  noticeable 
ta  thto  country,  but  which  may  be  in  the 
future,  and  this  may  give  rise  to  new  ques- 
tions as  to  the  extent  of  the  treaty-making 
power.    I  have  been  careful  in  what  I  have 
said  to  mfer  to  th^^  external  concerns  of  the 
Nation.    I  should  not  care  to  voice  any  opin- 
ion as  to  an  implied  limitation  on  the  treaty- 
making  power.    The  Supreme  Court  has  ex- 
preeeed  a  doutrt  whether  there  could  be  any 
each.    Tltat  is,  the  doubt  has  been  expressed 
In  one  of  its  opinions.     (Meaning.  Missouri 
V.  HoiUnd.)     But  If  there  to  a  limitation  to 
be  lmplle<l.  I  should  say  it  might  be  found  in 
the  nature  at  the  treaty-making  power. 
"Wbat  to  the  power  to  make  a  treaty? 
.   What  to  the  object  of  the  power?     The  nor- 
I    aaai  scope  of  the  power  can  be  found  in  the 
_  appropriate  object  of  the  power.     The  power 
;   to  to  deal  with  foreign  nations  with  regard 
to  matters  of  intematiaiisi  concern.     It  to 
not  a  power  Intended  to  be  caerctoed.  It  may 
be  assumed,  with   respect  to  matters  that 
have    no    ralatlon    to    International    oon- 
•      •      • 


But  if  we  attempted  t«  use  ttie 

trsatf. making  power  to  deal  with  matters 
which  did  not  pertain  to  our  external  rela- 
tions but  to  control  matters  which  normally 
and  apprcf>rlately  were  within  the  local  Ju- 
rtodictions  of  the  Statea.  then  I  sgaln  say 
there  mlglit  be  ground  for  implyUig  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  treaty-making  power  that  it  to 
Intended  for  the  purpose  of  having  treaties 
made  rotating  to  foreign  affairs  and  not  to 
make  laws  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 

In  tbdr  Internal  concerns  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  asserted  treaty-making  power." 

But  thlH  is  exactly  what  to  now  being  at- 
tempted by  the  Internationalists  in  the 
United  NsUona— to  use  treaties  to  make  do- 
■Matlc  law— aiid  they  propose  through  the 
doctrine  of  Jfissourt  v.  Holiand  to  make  laws 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  In  their 
Internal  concema.  for  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  oflk;ially  said:  "There  to  no  longer 
any  real  difference  between  'domestic'  and 
'foreign*  affairs."  (State  Department  publi- 
cation 3973.  Foreign  Affairs  Policy  Series  26, 
released  September  1980.  Ftireword  by  Presi- 
dent Tmraan.) 

Because  of  thto  grave  threat  to  constitu- 
tional go'.'emment  in  thto  country  and  in 
order  to  aet  at  rest  thto  matter  of  risking 
what  the  Supreme  Court  may  do  under  the 
Holmes  concept  in  the  future,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  .Association,  after  several  years  of 
conslderaUon  and  after  full  debate  in  its 
house  of  delegates,  has  concluded  that  a 
ronrtitutional  amendment  is  necessary  to 
preserve  American  rights  and  the  American 
form  of  gorernment  against  the  dangers  of 
treaty  law.  7%e  form  of  amendment  which 
the  American  Bar  Association  propoaes  to  as 
followa: 

"A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts 
with  any  provtoAon  of  thto  Constitution  shall 
not  be  of  any  force  or  effect.  A  treaty  shall 
become  fffectlve  as  Internal  law  In  the 
United  8^t«e  only  through  legtolatkm  by 
Congrees  which  It  could  enact  under  Its 
delegated  powers  in  the  absence  of  such 
treatr." 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  thto  propoeed 
•wnstltntlonal  amendment  to  summariaed 
a*  foDows  In  the  oOclal  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  AssoetattOD's  oommlttee  on  peace 
and  law  (February  1,  1989),  and  I  ean  do 
no  better  than  to  quote  it  here: 


L.  *^t  to  Intended  (by  the  amendment)  to 
rantove  any  poeslble  doubt  that  a  treaty 
must  be  oonstotent  with  the  Constitution 
and  not  in  conflict  with  it.  It  to  intended 
to  give  unequivocal  oooatltutlonal  effect  to 
Judicial  dicta  not  yet  incorporated  in  bind- 
ing decisions,  to  the  effect  that  'Congress 
cannot,  by  legislation,  enlarge  the  Federal 
Jurisdiction,  nor  can  It  be  enlarged  under  the 
treaty-making  power,'  and  that  no  provtoion 
of  a  treaty  which  violates  the  Constitution 
or  Which  to  Inconstotent  with  the  nature  of 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  relation  between  the  States  and  the 
Unitad  States.  shaU  be  vaUd  (New  Orleans 
V.  United  States  (10  Pet.  662,  736):  The 
Cherokee  roboeeo  (11  Wall.  616.620-1); 
Holden  v.  Joy  (17  Wall.  211.  243) ;  Geofroy  v. 
Rifffs  (133  V.  a.  248.  367);  and  see  AMikura 
V.  Seattle  (368  U.  8.  832,  341)).  And  In- 
ferences drawn  by  some  persons  from  JKs- 
wouri  ▼.  BoUrnnA  (353  U.  8.  416)  and  V.  S.  v. 
Curtits-Wright  Corp.  (299  U.  8.  304,  81«- 
819).  that  the  treaty  power  to  unlimited  In 
any  field  of  international  concern,  regard- 
less of  the  Constitution,  must  In  such  an 
amendment  be  unqualifiedly  negatived  and 
any  doubt  on  thto  seore  be  forever  set  at 
rest.  (See  also  Vnited  StaU*  v.  Pink  (316 
U.S.  303,  233-4).)" 

3.  "The  proposed  amwrtment  will  pre- 
vent a  treaty  from  becoming  internal  law 
in  the  United  States  by  force  of  its  self-  , 
executing  terms.  It  will  make  all  treaties  ' 
non -self -executing  so  far  as  domestic  law 
to  concerned  until  Congress  acts.  It  re- 
moves^ the  question  of  whettwr  a  treaty  to 
eelf-executlng  or  non-self-executing  from 
tfafe  rea-'m  at  Judicial  specutotlon  and  makes 
the  internal  effectiveness  of  the  treaty 
within  the  United  States  depend  exclusively 
on  statute  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congrees." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  In  thto  connec- 
tion that  In  almost  every  Important  country 
of  the  world  except  the  United  States,  each 
country  to  free  to  decide  when  and  to  what 
extent  It  wishes  to  Implement  a  treaty  by  the 
passage  of  legislation  even  though  such  sig- 
natory state  has  agreed  generally  to  enact 
such  legislation.  (Report  Peace  and  Law 
Oommlttee.  September  1050,  pp.  9  to  12.) 

As  stated  in  Canadian  Bar  Review.  Novem- 
ber 19S1,  page  969:  "It  to  a  well-established 
rule  Of  Anglo-Canadian  law  that  the  proirl- 
slons  of  a  treaty,  thotigh  binding  upon  the 
state  under  International  law.  do  not  be-, 
oome  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  unless  they 
are  Implemented  by  legtolatlon.  A  treaty 
that  has  not  been  Implemented  by  legtoto- 
tlon  cannot  be  a  source  of  legal  obligations 
affecting  private  rights." 

The  United  States  to  the  only  important 
country  that  faces  the  peculiar  legal  situa- 
tion—except  possibly  Prance  and  Mexico— 
which  on  examination  are  not  true  excep- 
tions— that  when  a  treaty  to  ratified  by  our 
constitutional  process,  to  wit,  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  its 
provisions  automatically  l>ecome  a  pert  of 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Hence,  tn  the 
United  States,  when  an  international  agree- 
ment like  the  United  Nations  Charter,  or  the 
Genocide  Convention,  or  the  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights,  to  ratified  as  a  treaty,  it  may 
supercede  every  city  ordinance,  every  county 
ordinance,  every  State  law,  every  State  con- 
stitution, and  every  Federal  statute  on  the 
same  subject  and  under  the  logical  restUt 
of  the  Holmes  doctrine  in  Missouri  v.  Hol- 
taiMf,  It  may  enlarge  and  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  propoeed  text  of  the  amendment 
Umlte  the  language  of  the  dectolon  of  JfU- 
mmri  v.  Holland,  supra,  by  making  it  clear 
^bat  tn  legtolating  in  respect  of  treaties.  Con- 
grees shall  have  no  power  which  it  does  not 
already  have  under  the  Constitution,  apart 
from  Its  power  to  carry  treaties  into  elTect 
under  the  "neoeeeary  and  proper  clause"  of 
the  Constitution  (art.  I,  sec.  8).  The  pro- 
posed amendment  to  believed  to  take  care  of 


the  broad  language  in  V.  8.  ▼.  Curtiss-Wri§ht 
Corporation,  supra  (290  U.  8.  804) ,  where  the 
language  of  the  Court  espouses  the  theory 
of  inherent  Federal  power  in  the  field  of 
tntemstional  relations.  It  to  thought  ttiat 
the  word  "delegated"  in  the  propoeed  text 
negativee  any  inhermit-power  theory  in  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  field  of  inter- 
national relatlona.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  treaty -making  power  may 
not  be  utillxed  to  create  legislative  power 
not  Otherwise  existing  In  Congress  to  enact 
internal  tow  binding  on  ttie  several  States 
which  would  have  the  effeet  oC  abridging  the 
reserved  rights  and  powers  of  the  States,  Im- 
posing criminal  and  (dvU  llablUtiss  on  citl- 
■ens  of  the  United  Statea,  or  effecting  rights 
or  imposing  duties  on  eitlaens  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  The  propqsal  will  make  it  Inescapably 
tiear  that  the  limitations  (Mq  Congreas  in  the 
first  amendment  that  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  cannot  be  escaped  by  use  of  the 
treaty-making  power  under  the  claim  that 
the  Preeldent  and  Senate  are  a  separate 
agency  for  treaty  maklag  and  are  not  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  limitations  on  Con- 
gress. (8?e  report  of  Committee  on  Peace 
and  Lew,  September  i,  1960.  pp.  4<^-41.) 

Any  draft  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  protect  ua  against  the  dangers 
of  treaty  law  to  naturally  a  mere  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  for  consideration. 

in  addition  to  the  amendment  propoeed 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  several 
other  drafts  of  amendments  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  one  by  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  State  Legtolature  of  Callfarnta, 
one  by  Joint  resolution  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming and  another  by  Joint  resolution  of 
the  State  of  Colorado.  OtSier  State  legisla- 
tures are  considering  drafts.  Recently  Sen- 
ator Bwcwxs,  with  the  co-spoasorshlp  of  56 
£enatars  (now  Increased  to  60).  introduced 
In  the  United  States  Senate  as  Senate  Joint 
ResdiutlDn  130  a  proposed  amendment,  a 
copy  of  which  can  eaeUy  be  secured  by 
writing  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
House  for  the  identical  amendment  was 
Introduced  In  the  Hooae  of  Recteeentatives 
by  Congressman  Smitb  of  Wisconsin  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  376.  An  Increasing  num- 
l>er  of  lay  (M^anlsatlons  have  approved  the 
Idea  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  These 
now  include  the  American  Legion,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Marine  Corps  League 
of  America,  several  service  clubs  and  many 
other  organizations.  I  am  advised  that 
Senator  UcC%mmav.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  hold  early  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  finally  determining  upon  an  ap- 
propriate text  of  an  amendment  to  reccm- 
mend  to  the  Congress  and  to  be  submitted 
for  ratification  to  the  States. 

It  to  no  mere  rhetorical  statement  to  say 
ttUit  America  faces  a  great  constitutional 
crisis — one  that  threatens  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic.  Lawyers  and  laymen 
and  the  press  are  graduidly  rallying  In  sup- 
port of  a  constitutional  amendnMnt.  The 
effect  of  trying  to  inccH'porate  in  an  Inter- 
national document  the  rights  and  freedoms 
which  American  citizens  enjoy,  whether 
under  State  or  national  constitutions,  and 
to  make  them  internrtional  rights  and  mat- 
ters of  international  interpretation,  and  to 
give  foreign  governments  as  well  as  Indl- 
vlduato  and  pressure  groups  In  foreign  coun- 
tries the  right  and  opportunity  to  challenge 
our  own  interpretation  of  our  own  rights 
and  even  to  challenge  our  right  to  the  pio- 
tectlon  of  our  own  courts,  constitutes.  Hn 
my  opinion,  not  only  a  grave  threat  to 
American  rights  but  an  actual  and  present 
threat  to  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States.  The  Internationalists  and  humani- 
tarians have  certainly  dtocovered  a  loop- 
hole In  our  Constitution.  As  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker,  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  wen  stated, 
the  present  treaty  clause  to  a  Trojan  horse 
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whlcb  i»  About  to  unload  Its  hidden  sol- 
diery In  our  midst.  As  a  peace  and  law 
committee  of  tbe  American  Bar  Aaaoclatlon 
puts  It,  we  need  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment tbat  will  "drive  the  beast  outside  the 
walls  without  more  damage  done,  and  wltb 
Its  remaining  armored  soldiery  secxuely 
locked  within." 

As  a  final  word  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  it  advisable  for  a  group 
like  our  committee  to  attempt  to  draft  the 
text  of  an  amendment.  I  think  oxxr  recom- 
mendation to  the  policy  committee  of  the 
chamber  of  conunerce  should  be  merely  that 
we  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
will  protect  American  rights  and  the  Amer- 
ican form  of  Government  against  the  dan- 
gen  of  treaty  law.  or  to  use  the  title  phrasa 
given  to  our  committee,  that  we  favor  a 
constitutional  amendment,  which  will  {ire- 
vent  the  treaty  process  from  adversely  af- 
fecting domestic  law. 


head  man  now.  and  he  ought  to  reverse 
them  And  prevent  more  such  outrageous 
raids  on  the  National  Treasxiry. 


A  Vcfy  Good  Question 


Hold  Your  Note 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  OSLAWAXS 

Of  THE  HOnSS  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  7, 1952 

Mr.  BOOGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak, 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  News.  Wednesday, 
April  ?0.  1952.  issue. 

This  editorial  reflects  the  general  pub- 
lic opinion  supporting  United  States 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware, 
tai  his  courageous  effort  to  effect  a  clean- 
up in  the  administration  of  our  Federal 
Government. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Hold  Youb  Noas 

Taxpayers  suffer  new  pain  as  they  read  of 
Senator  John  J.  Williams'  latest  disclosure 
of  allck  doings  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau. 

And  no  wonder. 

For  Senator  Williaics  has  revealed  a  novel 
and  weird  way  of  helping  to  finance  the 
Democratic  Party  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

Here's  how  the  Senator  said  It  was 
WOTked: 

In  1948,  three  wealthy  men.  including  a 
former  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  advanced  more  than  $400,000  to 
the  New  TorlE  Democratic  State  Committee. 
After  the  November  election,  they  asked  for 
their  money  back.  Naturally,  the  party  kitty 
was  depleted  and  could  return  only  10  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

So  the  favored  three  got  rulings  from  the 
tax  bureau  permitting  them  to  deduct  the 
balance  of  the  loans  from  their  taxable  in- 
come as  a  loss  Incurred  on  nonbusiness 
debts. 

Senator  Williaks  also  cited  evidence 
showing  that  a  couple  of  Democratic  organ- 
izations were  granted  similarly  beneficial 
rulings,  while  a  Republican  Party  organiza- 
tion was  turned  down. 

As  Senator  Williams  pointed  out.  If  Demo- 
crats are  permitted  to  get  away  with  this 
new  brand  of  monkeyshlnes.  then  Republi- 
cans should  have  the  same  privilege.  And 
if  big  contributors  are  so  favored,  then  the 
small  contributor  to  entitled  to  equal  con- 
sideration. 

Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  John  B. 
Dunlap  wasn't  running  the  tax  bureau 
whefa  the  rulings  were  made.    But  he  Is  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  7, 19S2 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  comments  noted  in  an  editorial 
published  in  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  Nation  deserves  more  than 
passive  attention.  Mr.  John  S.  Knight, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  did  an  excellent  Job  in  giv- 
ing the  public  the  benefit  of  his  contact 
and  experience  with  President  Truman 
since  meeting  him  in  April  1946. 

The  impressions  and  reactions  Mr. 
Knight  obtained  are  set  forth  in  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Cliicago 
Daily  News  under  date  of  Saturday,  May 
3,  1952. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  by  own  remarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RxcoRD  and  include  therein 
this  editorial  entitled  "From  Humility 
to  Arrogance — What  Happened  to  Tru- 
man?" which  follows: 

FaOM  HxnOUTT  TO  AaaOOANCS— ^BAT 

Happknxs  to  TamcAN? 

I  first  met  Harry  Truman  in  April  of  IMa 
when  it  was  my  assignment  as  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
to  arrange  a  White  House  press  conference 
for  several  hundred  of  the  Nation's  leading 
Journalists. 

The  President  received  us  in  the  East 
Room.  He  was  extremely  cordial,  and,  un- 
like Franklin  Roosevelt  who  enjoyed  deliver- 
ing a  half-hour  lectvire  to  visiting  editors  on 
the  sins  of  the  press,  almost  immediately 
asked  for  questions. 

As  it  tumcl  out.  Truman's  first  meeting 
with  the  ASNE  was  on  the  dull  side.  He  had 
been  President  for  only  a  short  time,  the 
honeymoon  was  on,  and  no  pointed,  caustic 
questions  were  in  order. 

Truman  was  friendly,  humble,  and  deeply 
concerned  with  his  new  responsibility.  One 
of  his  secretaries  asked  me  to  remain  after 
the  others  had  left  and  I  talked  with  the 
President  for  another  15  minutes. 

I  left  the  White  Hovise  with  the  Impres- 
sion that  while  I  had  not  been  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  man,  Harry  Truman  would 
sincerely  do  his  level  best  to  live  up  to  the 
high  traditions  of  his  office. 

My  feeling  was  shared  by  virtually  an  of 
the  editors  who  attended  the  conference. 

POWn  AND  PLATTXBT  OVnUNTLATS  THX  BOO 

All  this  is  the  prelude  to  asking:  "What 
happened  to  Harry?" 

How  could  a  man,  who  upon  assuming  the 
presidency  sought  divine  guidance  and  "all 
the  help  I  can  get,"  be  transformed  over  a 
period  of  years  into  a  testy,  opinionated,  and 
often  reckless  Chief  Executive? 

My  colleague,  Malcolm  Blngay  of  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  says  "Tnanan  has  a  swelled 
head  •  •  •  his  ego  has  expanded  con- 
sistently ever  since  1948.  Prom  the  meek 
little  man  who  first  took  office  asking  for 
the  Nation's  prayers,  he  developed  a  cocki- 
ness which  has  grown  until  he  has  become 
lUie  the  parson  In  Goldsmith's  Deserted  VU- 
lage." 


"And  still  they  gaz'd  and  stlU  the   .rondar 
grew. 
Tbat  one  small  head  could  carry  til  h« 

knew." 

"Blng"  Is  probably  right.  Few  men  of 
IVuman's  caliber  could  withstand  the  con- 
stant fiattery  of  the  palace  guard  or  remain 
unln  toxica  ted  by  the  heady  wine  of  presi- 
dential power. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  the  citizeiu  of  thto 
country  must  pay  the  price  for  the  Presi- 
dent's follies. 

Apologists  for  the  TVuman  administration 
aay  that  history  will  Justify  the  President's 
foreign  policy:  that  the  Truman  doctrine  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
our  entry  Into  the  Korean  war  will  In  the 
future  stand  out  as  brilliant  and  courageoua 
accomplishments. 

Many  of  xis  do  not  happen  to  share  thto 
belief,  but  the  final  verdict  rests  with  time. 


fOEFBrrs  coMrmBMCB  >t 
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But  how  can  a  case  be  made  for  the  TVu- 
man  who.  by  a  series  of  rash,  thoughtless, 
oif-the-cuff  decisions,  has  played  havoc  with 
national  unity? 

What  can  be  said  for  the  Truman  who 
blithely  Ignores  the  Constitutlv^n.  talks  about 
Issuing  ultlmatxuns  to  Ruasia  without  know- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  provokes 
Industrial  strife  by  falling  to  use  labor- 
management  legislation  which  to  the  adopted 
law  of  the  land? 

How  can  we  as  a  people  hold  a  President 
in  esteem  who  practices  "government  by 
crony"  and  boasts  In  the  new  book,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, thst  he  woiild  rather  have  it  said  about 
him  that  he  "stood  by  a  man  to  the  last 
drop  of  mercy"  than  "to  be  a  great  man"? 

What  can  we  think  of  an  adminUtratlon 
whose  Assistant  Attorney  General  told  Fed- 
eral Judge  David  A.  Pine,  in  the  hearings  on 
the  steel  seizure,  that  the  Govemmentls 
poeiUon  was  baaed  upon  "expediency  backed 
by-  power"? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  compounded 
scandals  of  the  Truman  admlnUtraUon.  with 
all  of  the  sordid  tax  fixes,  special  favor*, 
gifts  ot  mink  coats  and  deep  freeoers.  have 
brought  us  to  the  lowest  state  of  pubUc 
morato  within  the  memory  of  any  living 
man? 

Can  it  be  denied  that  President  Truman 
has.  consciously  or  otherwise,  advanced  the 
trend  toward  soriaUsm  and  barkened  to  Its 
apostles? 

Cou  d  it  be  truly  said  that  we  have,  under 
Truman,  a  government  of  all  the  people  with 
special  privileges  for  none,  or  must  it  be 
conceded  that  the  Phil  Murraya  and  the 
John  L.  Lewises  have  the  power  and  Infhience 
to  shape  our  economic  destiny? 

Is  It  possible  to  have  any  confidence  In  • 
President  who  talka  about  fighting  inflation 
but  stacks  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
with  pro-labor  "public"  members  who  voted 
for  a  higher  award  to  the  steelworkers  than 
Phil  Murray  had  ever  hoped  to  get  throuch 
collective  bargaining? 

Can  you  trust  a  man  who  first  gave  hto 
Director  of  Defense  Mobilization,  Charlea  B. 
Wilson,  adequate  powers  to  get  the  Job  done 
and  then,  as  Wilson  put  it.  "crossed  me  up 
nine  ways  from   Sunday"? 

Here's  an  example,  taken  from  United 
States  News  and  World  Report's  Interview 
with  Wilson: 

Wilson:  "I  uked  the  President  a  direct 
question— demanding  a  'yes'  or  'no'  answer— 
whether  or  not  he  had  Instructed  me  to  settle 
this,  the  steel  dispute,  even  if  I  had  to 
compromise  with  the  union  and  the  steel- 
makers, and  even  If  it  became  neceaaary  to 
give  a  price  beyond  Capehart  in  order  to 
prevent  a  strUte,  which  he  had  said  was  un- 
thinkable. I  asked  him  to  confirm  the  fact 
that  he  had  so  Instructed  me.  His  answer  In 
that  case  was:  'Well.  I  dont  want  them  to 
walk  all  over  me.'  " 
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Wilson :  T  aaid :  That  to  not  the  question. 
The  quectlon  to:  DUL  joa  or  did  you  not  so 
instruct  me?' 

"And  the  President  stm  refused  to  make 
a  "7—'  or  'no'  answer.  Whereupon  Z  went 
back  to  my  oAoa  and  resigned.  That  to  the 
whole  st<iry  behind  the  real  reaaon." 
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with  tbe  eaoepUon  of  tbe  TTnman  clique 
and  a  few  vengeful  BepubUeans  who  wanted 
Hairy  to  taste  defeat,  the  country  sighed 
wltli  relief  when  the  Prasidant  decided  not 
to  be  a  candidate  for  reeleetUm. 

We  have  had  nearly  20  years  of  Democratic 
nato.  During  this  era.  we  have  seen  both 
notable  achtovement  and  tragic  error. 

Boosevelt  came  Into  power  when  the  peo- 
ple were  crying  for  leadership.  Thto  he 
provided,  although  people  are  still  arguing 
as  to  whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 

When  Roosevelt  died.  Truman  inherited  a 
terrifying  responsibiUty.  He  began  humbly, 
and  had  the  grace  to  defer  to  men  with 
greater  knowledge  of  a  given  situation  than 
he  hlimeU  poaaeaeed. 

However,  following  the  election  of  IMS, 
when  Tr^oman  was  elected  in  hto  own  right, 
his  humility  turned  to  arrogance,  hto  cau- 
tion to  a  sense  of  InfalllblUty. 

Tbe  sickening  stench  that  now  hovers  over 
Washington  to  the  Inevitable  byproduct  of  a 
party  too  long  In  power;  a  party  corroded 
by  gr«tt,  a  party  without  ideaU;  a  party 
gizlded  by  men  too  tired  and  too  cynical  to 
meet  the  chaUenge  of  the  times:  a  party  that 
has  succumbed  to  the  phlloeophy  of  despotic 
Oowmnent. 

.•  There  are  many  excellent  public  servants 
in  the  Democratic  Party,  aome  of  them  now 
rampalgnlng  vlgoroualy  for  the  presidential 
nomination. 

But  none  of  them,  aa  we  aee  It,  eould  f«- 
varse  the  trend  toward  national  aoclaUam. 
repudiate  Trunum'a  leadoahip,  or  kick  the 
rascals  out. 

The  Democratic  nominee,  whoever  he  may 
be.  cannot  dlsassocUU  himself  from  the  In- 
ternal decay  and  moral  decline  of  the  party 
he  represenu.  nor  from  the  braaen  oallous- 
aeaa  of  Ito  present  leader. 

What  we  need  eo  badly  In  thto  country  to 
new  and  Inaplred  leaderahlp  and  a  freah 
approach  to  our  docneatlc  and  foreign  pcob- 


The  Bepubllcana  meeting  In  Chicago  on 
July  7  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  i%. 
Thto  to  their  last  chance. 

Joair  S.  Kmibbt. 


•I  DtfcBM  Pro^cBoB  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  ooinvscncDT 
IN  THB  HOD8B  OF  RVRSBBITAITVES 

f  Wednesday,  May  7, 1952 

Mr.  8BBLT-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leare  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  Including  In  the 
CoM«ax8SioNAL  RscoaA  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Raymond  Boulala,  president  of 
local  union  No.  947  In  the  plant  of  WU- 
bam  Prym.  Inc..  CIO  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America. 

Mr.  Boulala  la  a  respected  dtlien  in 
my  community.  Hia  Interest  in  H.  R. 
684S  and  his  support  of  this  bill  are  in 
keeping  with  my  own  desire  to  help  pro- 
tect the  Jobs  of  tbe  workers  of  my  dis- 
trict 


I  commend  his  statement  to  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  membership 
of  this  House: 

Ut.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  to  Raymond  Boiilato.  I  am 
here  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all  the  workers  of 
my  local  vnlon  No.  »«7.  of  which  I  am  presi- 
dent, and  Which  to  a  local  of  the  CIO  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America.  The  workers 
of  my  local  are  employed  by  William  Prym, 
Inc.,  of  Dayville.  Conn.,  which  company  to 
engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of 
pins  (safety  pins  and  ordinary  straight  pins) . 

I  am  here  to  urge  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Bamsay  bill  (H.  R.  6848)  as  an  amendment 
to  H.  B.  6646,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1960.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  discuss  the  technical  provtoioos  of  thi« 
proposed  amendment  but.  very  simply,  I 
understand  it  provldea  for  a  limitation  on 
Imparts  comparable  to  the  cut-back  In  our 
own  production  Imposed  on  us  by  NPA  and 
its  restrictions  on  the  use  of  metato.  It 
would  preeerve  our  pre-Korean  competitive 
relationship  with  Imparts.  I  am  qualified  to 
tell  you  what  the  combination  of  curtaUed 
production  In  our  plant  together  with  un- 
limited Imports  to  doing  to  our  employment. 

■mployment  In  our  manufacturing  plant 
has  been  very  eeverely  c\irtalled  by  the  re- 
strictions Imposed  upon  the  company  by 
NPA  cutbacks  in  our  use  of  metaU  such  as 
steel,  brass,  and  nickel  for  plating.  These 
cutbacks  in  metato  use  have  aeverely  af- 
fected employment  In  the  plant  but  we  are 
even  more  aeriously  affected  by  ever-increas- 
ing Impttfts  of  fonitgn  pins  which  are  now 
ruahlng  In  to  take  over  that  part  of  the 
American  market  which  the  NPA  cut-backa 
make  It  Impassible  for  us  to  supply.  Unleas 
a.  parallel  limit  to  put  on  imports  similar  to 
the  limit  on  our  American  production,  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  normal  market 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  all  of  it.  will  be 
irretrievably  lost  to  the  cheap  foreign  Im- 
porta. 

In  addition  to  being  cut  back  in  the  num- 
ber of  pins  we  can  produce,  the  quality  of  our 
product  tias  been  reduced  substantially  by 
the  fact  tbat  NPA  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
nickel  have  forced  us  to  turn  to  the  very 
unsatisfactory  substitute  of  plating  them 
with  dnc.  While  thto  to  true  of  our  Ameri- 
can production,  foreign  producers  in  Eng- 
land. Germany,  and  CWchoalovakla  seem  to 
have  an  unlimited  supply  of  nickel  for  plat- 
ing pins  and  the  Imports  are  consequently 
of  substantially  better  quality  than  those 
now  iMlng  produced  In  America  with  alno 
pUtlng. 

Our  plant  and  other  American  plants  just 
cannot  compete  with  these  unfair  advan- 
tages of  tbe  foreign  producers  and  we  think 
that  it  to  only  fair  tbat  if  the  defense  effort 
requires  a  cut-back  in  our  own  production 
and  employment  It  should  require  a  parallel 
cut-back  In  imports  In  order  to  retain  our 
relative  competitive  position  with  Imports 
and  foreign  employment  during  thto  emer- 
gency period. 

Eighteen  months  ago  our  plant  employed 
aiHtroximatcly  72  employees  on  the  produc- 
tion of  pins,  but  because  of  NPA  cut-backs 
and  unfair  foreign  competition  the  num- 
ber of  employeee  haa  been  reduced  to  87. 
almost  a  60  percent  reduction.  The  present 
number  of  employees  constitutes  merely  a 
skeleton  force  in  oxir  pin  production  opera- 
tion and  even  so  It  to  becoming  necessary 
to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  employed  by 
theee  few  people.  For  example,  our  plating 
department  which  normally  worked  on  a  0- 
hour  day  now  works  only  8  hours  per  day 
and  oux  shipping  department  which  nor- 
mally worked  6  days  a  weak  now  works  only 
4  days  a  week.  Unices  some  reUef  to  forth- 
coming  it  to  apparent  that  the  working 
hours  of  theae  remaining  employees  will 
have  to  be  further  rsduoad  If  not  aUmlnatad. 


The  Dayville  area  has  a  substantial  sur- 
plus of  labor  and  has  been  declared  an  area 
of  labor  surpliu  defense  manpower  Order  No. 
4.  Unemployment  to  already  high.  If  we 
lose  our  )obs  In  pin  production,  we  have  no 
place  else  to  go  and  no  prospect  for  re- 
employment. Ihto  to  eqieclally  true  of  lin- 
akllled  labor,  which  constitutes  75  percent 
of  our  force. 

The  situation  In  my  union  to  draatic  m 
it  to  in  many  other  local  unions  in  Con- 
necticut. We  sincerely  hope  that  thto  com- 
niUttee  will  give  tu  some  relief  In  the  form 
suggested  by  Congressman  Ramsat  in  his  bUl 
H.  R.  6843.  Thto  bill  would  only  enable 
our  employees  and  other  employees  on  simi- 
lar products  in  Connecticut  to  maintain 
their  pre-Korea  relative  competitive  position 
and  that  seems  to  us  only  lair.  Certainly 
we  are  contributing  our  share  of  the  defense 
effort  In  many  ways.  Otherwlee,  when  the 
emergency  to  over  and  when  ttie  need  for 
full  employment  wUl  be  the  greatest,  Ameri- 
can producers  of  pins  and  other  metal  prod- 
ucts, cut  back  during  the  emergency,  will 
not  be  able  to  regain  their  fair  share  or 
their  pre-Korea  share  of  the  American  mar- 
ket. They  will  be  unable  to  employ  the 
people  who  will  be  laid  off  by  defense  planla 
at  that  time. 

We  hope  the  commlUee  wUl  adopt  thto 
Ramsay  amendment  and  help  preserve  our 
Jobs  for  the  long-run  pulL 

We  want  to  thank  the  ctMnmittee  very 
much  for  thto  opportunity  to  express  our 
views. 


Caacer's  Gudal  Tear 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARH 

or  BBOOB  I8LAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1952 
Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  including  an  editorial  from 
the  Providence  Journal  of  Wednesday, 
April  9,  1962.  in  behalf  of  the  American 
cancer  drive.  I  am  also  including  the 
following  breakdown  of  expenditures  for 
1953  for  the  Cancer  Institute  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  within  the  last  few  days: 

VSms  propoted  expenditure  of  increased 
appropriation 

Research  grants $4. 100.  000 

Research  fellowships .  500  COO 

Teaching  grants 1225,000 

Training   stipends 426.000 

Grants  to  Stotes 8.600.000 

Grants  for  special  control  proj- 

^•<^ 1, 100.  000 

Direct  reMarch 5. 160. 000 

Technical  asstotanoe  to  8Utes..  446. 000 

Bevtow  and  approval  of  grants^  67.000 

Administration.. ... 354  qqq 

Total 17, 887, 000 

[From  the  Pnvldence  Journal  of  April  fli 
1952] 

CAKcn'a  OtuciAi.  TSab 
One  out  of  every  five  persons  reading  these 
words  will  develop  cancer. 

That  sUtlstlcal  prediction  to  not  Intended 
to  be  merely  frig'  tenlng.  Rather,  it  should 
ba  considered  challenging — (diallenging  to 
the  people  of  thto  State  to  oversubeerlba 
the  $86,000  quoU  eet  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Canosr  Society  for  Its  1952  campaign,  which 
•aotlnuea  through  thto  «~»'th. 
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The  challenge  1»  threefold.  First  the  very 
fact  that  cancer  is  bo  widespread  makes  it 
not  only  a  particularly  cruel  disease  but  a 
genuine  community  problem.  More  than 
700.000  people  in  the  United  States  are  now 
under  treatment.  The  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety estimates  that  •341.712,000  was  lost  in 
productivity  in  1950  because  of  cancer. 
Moreover,  it  is  an  expensive  disease  in  the 
sense  that  complex  facilities  are  necessary 
for  treatment.  Because  it  can  so  easily  ex- 
haust family  resources  and  becaxise  it  so 
often  takes  a  wage  earner — cancer  causes  one 
out  of  every  seven  deaths — It  imposes  a  di- 
rect expense  on  the  community. 

Secondly,  the  cancer  crusade  deserves  pub- 
lic support  because  it  can  accomplish  so 
much  by  means  of  education.  Prompt  and 
effective  treatment  as  a  result  of  increased 
knowledge  has  had  a  favorable  effect  on 
death  rates.  More  than  70.000  persons  were 
cured  last  year. 

Finally,  research  In  the  fight  against  can- 
cer is  now  at  a  crucial  stage.  Hopeful  signs 
are  be^nning  to  appear.  The  use  of  radio- 
active materials;  the  development  of  com- 
poxmds  which  alTect  cancer  tissue;  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  hormones,  including  ACTH  and 
cortisone  in  leukemia;  use  of  viruses  in 
fighting  cancer — all  these  possibilities  are 
under  intensive  scientific  investigation. 

These  activities  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  Its  Rhode  Island  affiliate — rerv- 
Ice  to  cancer  victims,  education  to  gaard 
the  public,  and  research  into  the  causes  of 
this  insidious  disease — all  cost  money.  All 
of  us  should  contribute  generously  to  the 
work,  for  we  all  benefit  from  it.  Now,  mora 
than  ever,  cancer  is  everybody's  problem. 


Appeals  Coart  Memorandum  on  Jndfc 
Pine't  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7, 1952 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoro.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times,  Saturday. 
May  3.  1952.  entitled  "Text  of  Appeals 
Court  Memorandum" : 

Tkxt  or  ArrsALS  Couvr  MmoBANOtnc 
(Washiitgtok,  May  3. — The  text  of  a  mem- 
orandian  issued  today  In  which  five  Judges 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  ex- 
plained why  they  stayed  the  eftectiveness  of 
United  States  District  Judge  David  A.  Pine's 
decision  holding  illegal  the  selziire  of  the 
steel  mills  follows:) 

UmrxD  Statkb   Coxtbt  or  Appeals   roi  ths 

DlSTXlCT  or  COLITMBIA  dHCUTr,  No6.  11404- 
13 — Chasles  Sawtx*.  APvwLLAm  V.  Unttsd 
States  Stxxl  Company  kt  al.,  Appxllbis 

mMORANDUM 

(May  2,  1952) 

Before  Stephens,  Chief  Judge,  and  Edger- 
ton.  Clark,  WUbur  K.  Miller,  Prettyman, 
Proctor,  Bazelon,  Fahy.  and  Washington,  cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Edgerton,  Prettyman,  Bazelon,  Pahy,  and 
Washington,  circuit  judges:  The  order  en- 
tered by  this  court  on  April  30,  1952,  was  de- 
signed, as  it  recited,  to  preserve  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
of  this  court  over,  the  controversies  here 
presented  pending  appeal. 

The  district  court  thought  that  there  was 
"utter  and  complete  lack  of  authoritative 
support"  for  the  Government's  position,  and 
that  the  steel  comDanies  would  suffer  irrep- 


arable Injury  by  any  continuance  of  Gov- 
ernment possession  of  the  mUls. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  as  long  ago  as 
1871  "•  •  •  exUaordlnary  and  unfore- 
seen occasions  arise,  however,  beyond  all 
doubt,  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  in  time 
of  war  or  of  immediate  and  Impending  pub- 
lic danger.  In  which  private  property  may 
be  impressed  into  the  public  service,  or  may 
be  seised  and  appropriated  to  the  public 
use,  or  even  may  be  destroyed  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner.  •  •  •" 
Emergency  given  right 

"Exigencies  of  the  kind  do  arise  in  time  of 
war  or  Impending  public  danger,  but  It  is  the 
emergency,  as  was  said  by  a  great  magistrate, 
that  gives  the  right,  and  it  Is  clear  that  the 
emergency  must  be  shown  to  exist  before  the 
taking  can  be  Justified.  Such  a  Justification 
may  be  shown,  and  when  shown  the  rule  Is 
well  settled  that  the  officer  taking  private 
property  for  such  a  purpose,  if  the  emergency 
Is  fully  proved,  is  not  a  trespasser,  and  that 
the  Government  Is  botind  to  make  full  com- 
pensations to  the  ownur."  ( United  States  ▼. 
StuseU  (13  Wall.  627-8  (U.  S.  1871)).) 

Only  last  year  the  Supreme  Co\irt  held 
that  "the  United  States  became  liable  under 
the  Constitution  to  pay  Just  compensation" 
for  a  taking  under  circumstances  closely 
parallel  to  those  of  the  present  case.  ( United 
States  V.  Pee  Wee  Coal  Co.  (341  U.  S.  Hi. 
117).) 

In  the  case  before  vu  the  Chief  Executive 
took  possession  of  the  steel  plants  as  Presi- 
dent and  as  Commander  in  Chief.  When 
that  action  was  challenged,  his  delegated  rep- 
resentative— the  Secretary  of  Conunerce— 
submitted  to  the  court,  in  the  form  of  afflda- 
Tlts  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other 
officials  primarily  responsible  for  the  national 
security,  the  evidence  which  they  said  "ful^y 
proved"  the  emergency. 

Court's  view  questioned 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  cases  xre 
have  cited,  and  many  others.  Indicate  there  Is 
at  least  a  serious  question  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  view  of  the  district  court  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  "an  appelate 
court  is  empowered  to  prevent  irrepexable 
Injury  to  the  parties  or  to  the  public  re- 
sulting from  the  premature  enforcement  of 
a  determination  which  may  later  be  found  to 
have  been  wrong."  (Scripps-Howard  Radio  v. 
Commonwealth  (316  U.  S.  4  at  9).  See 
also  Virginia  R.  Co.  v.  Federation  (300  U.  & 
652).) 

(In  the  above  paragraph,  the  words  "or  the 
public"  were  underscored,  with  a  notation, 
"emphasis  added.") 

This  case  was  before  the  district  court 
upon  a  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction. 
Upon  such  a  motion,  the  Sui>reme  Court  hM 
ruled: 

"Even  in  suits  in  which  only  private  in- 
terests are  involved  the  award  is  a  matter  of 
sound  Judicial  discretion,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  the  court  balances  the  conveniences  of 
the  parties  and  possible  injuries  to  them  ac- 
cording as  they  may  be  effected  by  the 
granting  or  withholding  of  the  injunc- 
tion.    •     •     • 

"But  where  an  Injunction  is  asked  which 
will  adversely  affect  a  public  Interest  for 
whose  impairment,  even  temporarily,  an  in- 
junction bond  cannot  compensate,  the  court 
may  in  the  public  Interest  withhold  relief 
until  a  final  determination  of  the  rights  of 
the  parties,  though  the  postponement  may  be 
burdensome  to  the  plaintiff."  (Yakus  ». 
United  States  (321  U.  8.  414.  440) .) 

Injunction  order  issued 

In  the  affidavits  in  this  record,  defense  of- 
ficials are  emphatic  that  continued  produc- 
tion of  steel  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
national  sec\u-ity.  and  submit  data  in  sup- 
port of  that  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
companies  may  suffer  monetary  loss.  But 
as  to  this  ths  Government  concedes  that  any 


such  loss  will  be  compensable  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Supreme  Court  cases  abovo 
cited  support  that  view.  Upon  these  consid- 
erations, we  think  that  the  preliminary  in- 
Junction  Issued  by  the  district  court  may  be 
stayed  as  we  have  ordered.  The  pertinent 
part  of  oiir  order  of  AprU  30,  1952,  is: 

"Ordered  by  the  court  that  the  orders  of 
the  district  ccnirt  granting  the  preliminary 
Injunctions  in  these  cases  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  sUyed  untU  4:30  o'clock  p.  m..  day- 
light saving  time,  on  Friday,  May  2,  1963, 
and.  If  petitions  for  writs  of  certiorari  la 
these  cases  have  then  been  filed  In  the  Su- 
preme Court,  then  untU  the  Supreme  Court 
acts  upon  the  petitions  for  writs  of  certlcx^- 
arl;  and.  if  the  petitions  for  writs  for  certior- 
ari be  denied,  then  until  the  further  order 
of  this  court." 

Chief  Judge  Stephens  and  ClretUt  Judfsi 
Clar,  Wilbur  K.  Miller,  and  Proctor  dissent 
from  the  foregoing  opinion. 


Statement  of  William  Gre«a 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxntois  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscou.  I 
include  the  following' statement  of  Wil- 
liam Oreen,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  the 
Smith  bill,  H.  R.  7647.  on  May  7,  1952. 
and  also  an  analysis  of  the  bill : 
BtAtafxm  or  Wnxxaic 


In  all  my  years  of  service  as  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  more  shocking  proposal  than 
that  contained  in  the  Smith  bill.  As  a 
means  of  settling  any  Industrial  dispute 
which  may  in  any  way  Imperil  the  national 
defense,  and  as  a  means  of  insuring  continu- 
ous production,  the  Representative  from  Vir- 
ginia serlotisly  suggests  the  following  two 
steps: 

First,  indiscriminate  use  of  the  Injunetlre 
process  against  the  labor  organization  In- 
volved In  any  Industrial  dispute  affecting  the 
defense  effort.  The  Injunction  Lb  to  be  Issued 
regardless  of  the  righteousness  of  the  union's 
position  or  the  cause  or  motivation  for  the 
strike,  the  only  standard  being  that  national 
defense  may  be  Imperiled.  On  many  pre- 
vious occasions  I  hsve  told  the  various  com- 
nUttees  of  Congress  the  reasons  why  organ- 
ized labor  so  deeply  abhors  the  use  of  the 
injunction  in  labor  disputes  and  has  stead- 
fastly fought  and  will  continue  to  fight  that 
outrageous  device. 

I  wont  take  the  time  of  this  committee 
to  again  set  forth  those  reasons  other  than  to 
say  that  an  injunction  settles  nothing.  It 
produces  no  materials,  it  Interferes  with  the 
orderly  and  constructive  process  of  collective 
bargaining  by  Infuriating  the  labor  organlsa- 
tlon  Involved  as  a  red  fiag  infuriates  a  bull, 
it  prejudices  the  controversy  In  favor  of  the 
employer  regardless  of  the  real  or  ultimate 
merits  which  cannot  possibly  be  determined 
by  any  court  of  law  hearing  the  tentative 
arguments  and  unsubeUntlated  facu  which 
attend  any  preliminary  hearing,  and  finally 
it  withdraws  from  organised  labor  the  one 
economic  weapon  upon  which  lu  whole  exist- 
ence depends  and  requires  its  union  mem- 
hers,  against  their  wlU  and  In  contravention 
of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  thlrteentH 
amendment,  to  continue  to  work  for  an  em- 
ployer against  whom  they  might  have  a  moffi 
Jiutlflable  grievance. 
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1%e  second  step  Is  this:  Eighty  days  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  the  Injunction  weapon,  the 
Government  seizes  both  the  plant  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  property  of  the  union,  and 
this  without  any  regard  whatsoever  to  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  or  the  respective  faults 
or  culpabilities  of  the  parties.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  the  properties  of  worklngmen's  as- 
sociations can  be  seized,  because  these  prop- 
erties may  well  comprise  the  property  of 
each  of  the  Individual  members.  However, 
regardless  of  this  problem,  which  Is  a  serious 
one.  I  think  It  safe  to  say  that  totalitarianism 
at  its  worst  could  do  no  more  to  usxirp  indi- 
vidual rights,  both  civil  and  property,  than 
does  this  proposal  Issued  presiunably  as  a 
means  of  preserving  democracy  and  consti- 
tutional liberties.  If,  in  the  name  of  de- 
fense, the  very  situation  which  I  thought  we 
were  defending  against  Is  permitted.  Indeed 
preserlbed,  what,  may  I  ask.  is  the  sense  in 
eoatinuing  to  expend  vast  stuns  and  great 
energies  for  defense  against  an  outward  foe 
when  the  inward  foe  has  already  ac- 
complished all  that  we  had  hoped  to  gtiard 
against? 

Even  In  8eiz\ire  the  bill  assures  that  the 
employer  wlU  be  hurt  as  little  as  possible 
and  the  union  as  much  as  possible.  In 
respect  to  the  employer,  the  seizure  of  his 
property  Is  completely  nominal,  and  this  no 
matter  how  great  his  fault  or  how  unjtist 
or  law  defying  may  be  his  position.  Under 
the  receivership  he  Is  assured  of  business 
and  profits  as  usual,  with  the  officers  and 
stockholders  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  full 
financial  benefits  of  their  ownership.  The 
bill  Is  very  careful  to  sUte  that  the  receiver 
of  the  property  of  the  employer  shall  func- 
tion only  in  order  to  prevent  the  employer 
from  engaging  In  a  lock-out  or  other  inter- 
ruption to  production,  so  that  as  long  as 
the  employer,  his  officers,  and  his  super- 
visory force  arrive  at  work  each  morning 
and  do  not  attempt  to  shut  the  plant  down 
they  will  suffer  no  Interference  from  the 
receiver.  Further,  the  bill  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  disposition  of  earnings  during  the 
period  of  receivership,  which  means  that 
under  the  ordinary  law  of  receivership  all 
profits  accrue  to  the  owners  as  usual,  the 
receiver  simply  holding  their  earnings  In 
trtut  until  the  receivership  terminates  or 
permission  Is  obtained  from  the  ooxirt  to 
distribute  them. 

As  a  crowning  blow  to  the  cause  of  labor 
the  bill  provides  that  the  status  quo  under 
the  receivership  shall  continus  Indefinitely 
which,  in  practical  terms,  means  until  agree- 
ment is  reached  on  the  employer's  terms. 
The  receiver  Is  forbidden  to  make  any  change 
in  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  merely  sits  as  a  policeman 
to  see  that  the  employer  does  not  attempt  a 
lock-out  the  while  business  and  profits  con- 
tinue as  usual.  Obviously,  with  the  tinion 
not  only  enjoined  from  striking  but  any 
Interference  with  the  recelvwvhlp  made  a 
crime,  the  employer  would  not  think  of  in- 
stituting a  lock-out  and  would  be  perfectly 
content  to  let  matters  go  along  with  the  full 
force  of  the  Federal  Government  insuring  an 
Indefinite  continuance  of  the  status  quo  as 
It  existed  prior  to  the  strike,  threat.  Since 
btisineas  snd  profits  continue  as  usual,  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  motive  for  the  em- 
ployer to  attempt  a  bona  fide  settlement  of 
the  differences  between  the  parties  or  even 
to  atone  for  any  Injustice  which  may  have 
caused  a  strike,  so  that  In  the  end  the  union 
could  have  no  alternative  but  to  come  crawl- 
ing on  its  knees  for  whatever  crumbs  the 
employer  might  wish  to  throw.  If  this  is 
Justice  and  if  this  is  democracy,  then  what 
is  it  that  we  are  striving  so  hard  to  defend 
agalnstt 

The  entire  propoeal  assumes,  contrary  to 
all  the  evidence,  that  the  American  working- 
man  is  so  lacking  in  patriotism  and  is  so 
little  aware  of  the  infamy  of  the  foe  we  face 
that  he  would  permit  a  situation  to  come 
about  which  would  bring  that  foe  to  our 


doorstep.  The  bill  further  assumes  that  it 
requires  courts  of  law.  threatened  contempt 
proceedings,  criminal  sanctions,  and  seizure 
of  his  property  to  Insure  that  patriotism. 
American  labor  has  perhaps  more  to  lose  by 
victory  of  any  form  of  totalitarianism  than 
any  other  segment  of  our  society;  it  is  well 
aware  of  what  happened  to  the  trade-union 
movement  in  Hitler  Germany  and  Btalln 
Russia.  It  never  has  and  It  never  will  utilize 
whatever  economic  power  it  might  possess 
to  weaken  or  imperil  the  democracy  and  the 
institutions  which  have  given  it  the  greatest 
liberties  and  the  highest  living  standard  of 
any  worker  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its 
record  of  production  preceding  and  during 
the  last  great  war  is  ample  evidence  of  this, 
and  Its  record  of  combating  the  Communist 
menace  from  within  speaks  for  Itself.  Pro- 
posals such  as  Representative  Smith's  con- 
stitute a  gratultoiis  insult  to  the  workers  of 
this  country  which  you  may  be  assiu-ed  they 
bitterly  resent.  If  the  bill  were  actually 
passed,  its  consequences  in  terms  of  em- 
ployee morale  would  be  catastrophic. 

« 

Analtsis  or  H.  R.  7647 

The  Smith  bill,  introduced  by  Represent- 
ative SicrrH  of  Virginia,  would  amend  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
by  adding  fovu-  new  sections  (sees.  18  (A), 
(B).  (C).  and  (D))  following  the  present 
section  18.  Present  sectiotf  18  authorizes 
the  President  to  reqtiisition  any  plant  or 
facility  when  necessary  to  Insiuw  fulfillment 
of  an  order  placed  by  a  governmental  pro- 
curement agency  for  a  material  or  product 
essential  to  the  national  defense. 

Under  section  18  (A)  of  the  bill,  whenever 
the  President  or  Congress,  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, shall  declare  that  a  period  of  na- 
tional emergency  exists,  and  shall  further 
find  that  a  threatened  strike  or  lock-out  In 
any  plant,  mine,  or  facility  will  ImfMril  the 
national  defense,  the  Attorney  General  Is  di- 
rected to  apply  to  a  Federal  district  court 
for  an  injunction  against  such  strike  or 
lock-out.  If  the  court  finds  that  the  threat- 
ened strike  or  lock-out  will  imperU  the  de- 
fense effort,  the  court  is  directed  to  issue  the 
injunction.  The  Norris-LaGuardla  Act  is 
suspended  In  respect  to  this  injunction 
procediu*. 

Under  section  18  (B).  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  are  required  to  make  every  effort 
to  reach  a  settlement  by  continued  negotia- 
tions, and  the  President  is  directed  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  Inquiry  which,  after  in- 
vestigating the  dispute,  reports  simply  the 
facts  of  the  dispute  and  the  position  of  the 
parties.  The  board  makes  no  recommenda- 
tions and  no  findings  as  to  which  party  is 
at  fault.  No  time  limits  are  prescribed  for 
filing  such  report. 

Section  18  (C)  provides  that,  if  the  par- 
ties have  not  resolved  their  dispute  vrlthln 
80  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  injunction, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  apply  to  the 
district  covirt  for  the  appointment  of  two 
receivers,  one  over  the  property  of  the  em- 
ployer and  one  over  the  property  of  the  labor 
organization.  Apparently,  the  injunction 
would  also  continue  during  the  period  of 
the  receivership.  The  employer  receiver  is 
appointed  "in  order  to  prevent  such  em- 
ployer from  engaging  In  any  lockout  or  other 
interruption  of  production  by  reason  of  such 
dispute,"  and  the  receiver  for  the  union 
property  is  appointed  "in  order  to  prevent 
such  property  from  being  used  In  aid  of  any 
concerted  interference  with  the  continued 
operation"  of  the  employer  property  in  ques- 
tion. The  court  Is  required  to  appoint  the 
receivers  If  it  finds  that  an  interruption  of 
operations  is  threatened  by  "any  strike,  lock- 
out, or  other  labor  disturbance."  Although, 
presumably,  both  receivers  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed In  the  event  of  any  labor  disturbance, 
the  section  is  so  worded  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  receiver  of  the  employer's  property 
WlU  be  appointed  only  If  the  employer  him- 


self threatens  to  engage  in  a  lockout  or  other 
Interruption  of  production. 

The  employer  receiver  Is  directed  to  op- 
erate the  business  of  the  employer  but  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion to  production  by  reason  of  the  labor 
dispute  and  is  expressly  forbidden  to  make 
any  change  in  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment.  The  receiver  of  the  union 
property  has  full  power  to  manage  and  op- 
erate such  property  "to  the  extent  necessary 
to  prevent  such  property  from  being  used 
in  aid  of  any  concerted  interference." 

It  is  to  be  noted,  first,  that  the  employer 
receiver  is  narrowly  limited  in  his  right  to 
op>erate  the  employer's  business,  namely,  only 
to  prevent  the  employer  from  engaging  in  % 
lock-out,  and,  second,  that  under  ordinary 
principles  of  the  hkw  of  receiverships  he 
would  act  as  trustee  on  behalf  of  the  owners, 
namely,  the  officers  and  stockholders,  with 
all  profits  to  be  accounted  for  and  turned 
over  to  them  after  the  receivership  is  termi- 
nated. 

Dtiring  the  period  of  receivership  it  la 
made  unlawful  to  coerce,  induce,  or  encour- 
age any  person  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  property  and  to  aid  in  any  inter- 
ruption, either  by  giving  direction  and 
guidance  or  by  providing  funds  or  strike 
benefits.  In  addition,  the  court  is  given 
authority  to  make  such  broad  orders  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  prevent  violations.  Vio- 
lations of  these  orders  are  punishable  by 
contempt  proceedings,  and  the  Norrls-La- 
Ouardia  Act  is  made  inapplicable. 

The  receiverships  are  to  continue  for  an 
indefinite  period  and  are  terminated  only 
when  the  parties  have  adjusted  their  dis- 
pute or  when  the  national  emergency  shall 
have  ceased.  Who  determines  or  how  it  Is 
determined  that  the  emergency  has  ceased 
is  not  specified.  Thereupon,  the  employer 
and  the  union  are  obliged  to  divide  the  costs 
of  the  receiverships,  and  one-half  to  be  paid 
by  each. 

SecUon  18  (D)  prohibits  any  United 
States  official  or  agency  other  than  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  from  making  any  recom- 
mendations for  the  settlement  of  any  dis- 
pute which  may  affect  the  national  defense. 
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m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1952  >\ 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unaer  unanimous  consent.  I  Include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing statement  given  to  me  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  some  distilleries  detailing 
some  of  the  reasons  why  H.  R.  7661 
should  be  enacted  into  law : 

FacTB  Rs  OismxED  SrauTs'  Agi  /:fO 

COMSVMPTIOM 

The  distilling  industry  began  the  fiscal 
year  1952  wir.h  155,600,000  gallons,  4  years  or 
older.  Some  were  8  years  of  age  and  had 
already  been  forced  out  of  bond.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1952,  124.200,000  gallons  arrived 
at  age  4,  making  total  available,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1953.  279,800,000  gallons  against  which 
consumption  demand  withdrew  only  80,000.- 
000.  Hence,  the  fiscal  year  1953,  beginning 
July  1,  starts  with  199,800,000  gaUons  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953  another  147.700,- 
000  will  become  4  years  old,  making  348,500,- 
000  available,  of  which  again  only  80,000,000 
Will  be  withdrawn.    Beginning  in  October  of 
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this  year  considerable  aaKmnts  of  eights  will 
be  forced  out.  Sixoilsrly.  other  eights  will  be 
forced  out  during  the  fiscal  year  1953  next 
spring.  Prom  then  c«i  the  situation  is  like  a 
snowball  rolling  down  a  htn. 

It  U  estimated  that  a  full  S  years'  preva- 
lent American  consumption  of  80,000,000 
gallons  per  year,  or  a  total  of  160,000.000  gal- 
lons m  8-year  whlskys  alone  will  be  forced 
out  during  the  period  fiscal  year  1062  to  fiscal 
year  1960.  American  consumption  of  80,000,- 
060  gallons  per  year  4  years  and  older  In- 
cludes all  ages. 

t  With  an  loss  allowances  taken  Into  con- 
-dderfitlon,  therefore.  It  Is  obvious  that  farce- 
outs  will  cost  dlstlUers  an  additional  iLOOO,- 
000.000  In  Federal  tax  prepayments.  This  Is 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  $300,000,000  to 
•650,000,000  which  the  Industry  prepays  for 
the  Oovemment  year  In  and  year  out  on 
whiskies  of  various  ages  and  distilled  spirits 
Withdrawn  for  sale. 

Kven  assuming  that  the  Industry  could 
borrow  $1,000,000,000  extra  capital  to  finance 
the  reqxilred  Federal  taxes  under  the  present 
6-year  bonded  period,  this  amount  of  taxes 
could  never  be  recouped  for  reason  that  ad- 
ditional evaporation  and  leakage,  which 
would  not  be  credited  by  the  Oovemment. 
would  result  In  a  loss  of  approximately  6 
percent  or  $60,000,000  by  the  time  a  market 
could  be  foxrnd  t(x  the  goods.  The  Industry 
Is  faced  with  many  other  losses  besides,  due 
to  Increased  costs  of  longer  storage,  liteur- 
anee,  etc. 

This  heavy  burden  will  not  be  borne  by 
the  entire  Industry  at  one  time.  The  biu^en 
will  be  sfHvad  among  distillers  at  varying 
rates  and  at  different  periods.  Some  are 
bearing  the  burden  now,  others  will  bear 
the  burden  beginning  in  October.  8tUl 
otiMiB  will  feel  the  effects  in  spring  of  fiscal 
IMtt.  Hence,  the  emergent  need  for  the 
adoption  of  H.  R.  7651  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  session. 

THX  KTRCT  or  THX  LAST  rZDBUL  TAX  nrCXEASB 
'-  VO  tlO.SO  rat  OAXXOIf  ON  DOMzmc  wmsKizs 
^'  Since  November  1,  1951,  when  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits  was  increased 
from  $9  to  $10.50  a  gallon  American  con- 
•\miptlon  of  domestic  whisky  alone  has  de- 
creased 29,000.000  gallons,  or  35.4  percent  as 
contrasted  to  the  similar  6  months  uf  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  At  the  same  time,  de- 
spite the  Increased  tax.  Federal  tax  receipts 
at  the  new  rate  have  declined  $183,000,000  on 
domestic  whisky  alone,  or  24.6  percent  be- 
low the  amount  collected  by  the  Oovemment 
in  the  same  5-month  period  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year  at  the  lower  rate  of  $9  a  gallon. 
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'  Loss  lor  6  montiu  39  millkm  gallons  sf  domestio 
whisk  ice. 

'  Loss  for  S  moDths  $183  mlDioii  tax  dollars  on  domsstio 
whiskies  alone. 


Beaaer't  Oatis  Resolitioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  XMDIAKA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIWi 

Thursday,  May  9, 1952 

Mr.   BEAMER.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
taiantnrous  consent  to  extend  my  rt« 


marks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricots,  I 
submit  an  editorial  from  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tlribune  under  date  of  April  2i, 
1953: 

BxAJCxa's  Oatis  RxsoLmoif 

It  has  been  1  year  since  William  N.  Oatla. 
the  Associated  Press  correspondent  from 
ICarlon,  Ind.,  was  arrested  In  Oaechoelovakla, 
and  no  one  in  the  United  States  OovemnMnt 
has  ever  made  It  very  clear  as  to  whether 
much  is  being  done  to  gain  his  release. 

Consequently,  the  resolution  Introduced 
Wednesday  by  Congressman  John  Bxaicxs. 
of  Indiana,  to  appoint  a  Ho\ise  committee 
for  an  investigation  of  what  the  Oovemment 
has,  or  has  not,  done  In  the  Oatis  case  is 
timely. 

The  resolution  wo\ild  authorize  Speak« 
Sam  Ratbukn  to  name  a  committee  to  ooa- 
duct  the  investigation.  The  move  <!$■«▼« 
the  prompt  and  unanimous  support  ol  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  President 
Truman  have  said  from  time  to  time  that 
they  have  been  doing  everything  possible  to 
effect  Oatis'  release.  Nothing,  however, 
seems  to  have  come  of  any  of  their  efforts, 
and  the  case  periodically  lapses  into 
darkness. 

Representative  Bkamex  is  determined,  bow- 
ever,  not  to  let  Oatis  become  a  forgotten  man. 
He  believes  that  the  United  States,  the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world.  Is  being  hu- 
miliated by  a  band  of  Communist  dictators 
In  control  of  the  relatively  small  nation  of 
Czechoslovakia.  BEAMxa  says  he  never  has 
been  able  to  get  much  of  an  explanation  out 
of  the  State  Department  as  to  what  It  Is 
doing  in  behalf  of  Oatis. 

Some  economic  sanctions  have  been  im- 
posed against  the  Czechs,  but  apparently 
they  have  been  too  little.  A  congressional 
investigation  should  be  able  to  show  wttether 
inadeq\iate  steps  have  been  taken  and 
whether  sterner  action  wotild  produce  r»- 
sultt. 

Noting  that  Congress  Is  making  many  In- 
▼estlgatlons,  Bsamxx  said  he  believes  the 
information  he  wants  disclosed  through  the 
proposed  legislation  can  be  obtained  with 
little,  or  no,  additional  legislative  expense. 

The  State  Department's  efforts  to  force 
Oatis'  freedom  has  been  inconclusive  so  long 
that  about  the  only  way  the  people  will  know 
what  Is  being  done,  and  why.  Is  for  a  probe 
as  sought  In  the  Beamer  resolution. 


Poll  SWwt  Sapport  ftr  Dfitomtie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHDf OTOW 

IN  THI  BOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATTVI8 
Thursday.  May  t.  1952 

Mr.  MITCHKLIa  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bremerton  Sun,  an  outstanding  nonpar- 
tisan newspaper  in  mj  district,  recently 
published  the  results  of  a  newspaper  poQ 
it  took  on  several  important  legislaUva 
issues.  The  results  point  up  the  grass- 
roots support  for  the  major  goals  of  the 
Democratic  Party  profram. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  note  that  man 
than  50  percent  of  the  1.547  people  reply- 
ing to  the  questionnaire  classed  them- 
selves as  independent  voters. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  letter  from  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Bremerton  Sun  and  tabula- 
tloo  Of  poll  which  was  published  in  this 
newspaoer: 

Trs  BazMxaroif  Qun.  ' 

Bremerton.  Wash^  Mag  Z.  t9S2. 
Hon.  Ruck  B.  Mttcrxll, 

House  oj  Bepreaentativ€s, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  lis.  MiTCHZu, :  Oplnione  ol  rssdsffs  o€ 
the  Bremerton  Sua,  as  axpressed  in  a  pub- 
lished questionnaire.  wlU  be  at  interest  to 
you. 

The  questionnaire  was  published  la  two 
consecutive  editions  of  the  Sun:  mote  thmm 
1,500  responded.  This  represents  apiirasl- 
mately  7V^  percent  of  this  newspaper's  daily 
circulation  and.  in  our  opinion,  fairly  r^thfim 
the  thinking  of  the  Kltaap  County,  WaalL. 
population. 

Tbe  tabulated  retume  arc  given  on  the  a^ 
tached  sheet.  Readers  who  participated  In 
the  poll  were  advised  thst  the  UbulatlOB 
would  be  sent  to  the  President  and  to  aB 
Members  of  Congress  from  Washington  Stats. 
I  hope  thrt  you  will  find  it  enlightening  and 
worth  while. 

Totus  respectfully. 

Jvuom  Oius. 


Editot. 
Opinion  poU  of  Bremerton  {Wash.)  Sun  readers.  April  1952 


Lerislstion— Do  yoa  fsvaf^- 
UnivensI  nsUtt 


Jttsry  tnUnlac*. 


Pries- ws»^» edit  eontrois  as  s  means  ot  ebeekinf  taflattsnT    .-^«__^.__ 

Federal  aid  t«  edocsUoo^ _Si 

Extension  of  tbesodal -security  procram  to  memberi  ol  tbe  Annid'roroSi' 

farm  owners,  hnn  workers,  and  others  as  proposed  by  Beoator  Masnttsoi* 

and  RepresntativM  JicssoH and  MiffCHXuf r-....       .^ 

Publle  boiiBins  in  dsfenie  sreasT ,....  '" 

Tbe  Fsdwal MidallMd  msdidDe  plsnT ...    ■        "" T"' — 

Alaskan  statehood? .  """ 

Hawaiian  statebeodT _...„.^.„___ _...„._      .„_  *"*"""*"" 

yoteifcn  poliey— Do  yen  ffcvor—  "" 

Militsry  asalstsnee  to  Westaro  Enropmn  nations  onder  tbe  Nortli  Atlsntis 

Treaty,  as  well  as  to  Middle  East  and  Asiatic  countrlesT 

Economic  assistance?.... 2—  '~*"***— "•*•• 

The  point  4  procram,  to  spread  Ameriean  know'tow'in  baekwaH  mntrlM*ta 

tsaA  tkese  people  to  be  more  setf-SDlBeiant  and  leas  sosesptible  to  Commantot 


An  immediate  truce  in  Korea  if  attainable?.. 

Extension  of  the  war  to  China? 

Pull  oat  of  Korea  altogetberf 

roUtics: 


rorailag  a 


Should  tbe  Repablioan  party  Join  bands  with  Soatbera 

new  party? 

Would  you  favor  a  national  presidential  primsry'rather  tSffl  Mttonafoonventfon" 

fonn  or  nomination?. 


Do  yoa  think  tbe  eovemonhip  of  Waabiniiium  Sti^'ibool'd  be  mbjssi  to  the 

term  limitation?... ...._.._ .       ,___  __  ______ 

Are  you  ar-Bepublloan?  381.    Demoeiiym   iittdepeodent"?7ML*~~~~ 
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Teteraa  LibertariaM  tad  PnbBsW,  J.  H. 
Gipsoa,  of  Caldwell,  Idaho,  Spaaks  to 
WooMB  of  Spokaac,  Wask. 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 


HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  lB\RO 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  8,  1952 

lb.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  of  J.  H.  Gip- 
son,  of  Caldwell,  before  the  Republican 
women  of  Spokane,  April  9, 1952: 

The  privilege  of  addressing  such  s  group 
should  be  and  Is  highly  prised.  Women 
Toters  now  outnumt>er  the  men  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  weaker  sex,  being  more  temper- 
ate and  careful.  Is  longer  lived.  SUtisticians 
compute  that  almost  70  percent  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  eventually  passes  through  your 
hands,  and  you  have  therefore  tbe  greatest 
stake  In  good  government,  and  let  lu  under- 
stand thet  a  good  American  Oovernment  Is 
one  that  Is  always  peaceful,  always  bonsst, 
and  always  frugaL 

This  talk  really  comes  from  ths  heart  smd 
Is  directed  partlciilarly  to  the  younger  dtl- 
■ens  among  you— to  those  soon  to  take  over 
the  direction  of  the  ship  of  state,  now  fioun- 
derlng  in  the  ahoals,  clore.  very  close  to  the 
shores  of  disaster,  seemingly  without  guid- 
ance or  firm  direction  on  any  desirable 
eotirse. 

If  asked  to  Hty  what  the  Republican  Party 
la.  and  what  It  stands  for,  one  might  say  that 
It  is  the  party  of  the  uncommon  man — ^the 
party  of  the  producers,  the  party  of  the 
creators,  the  piarty  of  liberty,  the  party  of 
Justios.  and  the  party  of  peace. 

BSrVKJCAN   PASTT,   THS  Pa«rT  OT  PKAd 

Please  remember  that  we  have  had  eight 
administrations  dxiring  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, five  Republican  and  three  Democratic 
During  the  five  Republican  admlnlstratlona 
we  had  no  wars;  during  the  three  DenK>- 
cratlc  admlnistrationt  we  had  three  wars^ 
all  horrible,  bloody,  senseless,  and  stupid 
confilcu:  terrible  because  they  were  fratri- 
cidal— the  west  destroying  the  west,  when 
we  needed  to  conserve  our  Joint  powers  for 
the  decisive  struggle  with  the  east. 

Also  we  might  call  the  Republlcam  Party 
the  party  of  the  taxpayers;  past  history  tells 
tts  that  it  has  handled  the  taxpayers'  dollar 
with  at  least  some  semblance  of  honesty  and 
ears. 

"Paul  Peters  •  •  •  polnU  out  that  ainoa 
Banjsmin  Harrison's  imug\irstlon  tbe  Na- 
tion has  had  31  years  each  of  Republican 
and  Democratic  administration.  Republican 
administration  gave  us  11  years  of  deficit 
budgets  but  a  net  surplus  of  more  than 
•1.000.000.000.  Democratic  administration 
gave  us  25  years  of  deficit  budgets  with 
1381,717,000.000  of  net  deficits  which  accounts 
for  Bwist  of  our  preeent  national  debt," 

itaftwiTiuw  o 


A  Republican  is  one  who  tMlieves  in  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  of  strictly 
limited  powers — ^powers  conferred  by  the  free 
will  of  the  citizens,  with  full  protection  for 
the  rights  of  minorities,  be  they  rich  or  poor, 
powerful  or  feeble.  A  government  of  free 
men  snd  women. 

A  republic  is  not  a  democracy.  In  a  pur* 
democracy  the  will  of  the  people  and  of  their 
lawmakers  and  executives  is  under  no  re- 
straint. If  50.1  percent  of  the  voters  decide 
to  carry  out  any  program  of  spoliation,  con- 
ftseatlon,  or  enslavement,  that  may  legally 
be  done.  Might  makes  right  In  a  pure  de- 
mocracy. 


The  Pair  Deal  group  at  present  controlling 
our  Oovemment  is  a  byproduct  of  the  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action,  the  American 
counterpart  of  the  Fabian  Socialists  In  Eng- 
land, and  this  clique  has  made  tbe  ruUng 
party  the  party  of  war  and  tyranny,  of  inter- 
national bankers  and  Wall  Street  financiers, 
of  the  cartellsts  and  buslnsss  and  labor  mo- 
nopolists. 

It  Is  this  group  whose  horrible  misman- 
agement of  our  foreign  affairs,  through  the 
clever  Interposition  of  dark  traitors  in  high 
places,  has  encouraged  tbe  march  of  Russian 
communism  from  the  banks  of  tbe  Rhine  in 
Europe  over  the  Eurasian  land  mass  to  the 
very  shores  of  Alaska. 

The  Republican  Party  holds  dollar-a-plate 
cafeteria -style  dinners,  on  which  20-percent 
income  tax  is  paid;  the  Fair  Dealers.  $100- 
a-plate  tax-exempt  banquets  attended  by 
thousands,  for  as  Spengler  points  out,  inter- 
national finance  soon  takes  over  any  social- 
istic movement. 

Ws  RepubUcans  favor  ths  welfare  state. 
We  want  everything  done  for  the  underdog, 
and  the  little  fellow,  that  the  state — or- 
ganised government— can  honestly  and  Just- 
ly do;  in  other  words,  we  demand  a  program 
that  will  make  available  In  America  tbe 
maximum  of  goods  and  services;  a  program 
that  wUl  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  pay 
dieck  and  leave  with  the  worker  and  the  pro- 
ducer what  he  rightfully  earns  Instead  of 
taking  out  from  20  to  tM  percent;  a  program 
that  wlU  pay  wages  In  honest  dollars  that  wlU 
have  some  decent  purchasing  power;  a  pro- 
gram that  will  reward  producers  adequately 
so  that  through  their  own  savings  and  In- 
vestmente  they  can  look  after  their  own  wel- 
fare. 

Security  among  free  people  has  been.  Is 
now,  and  always  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual.  No  governmental  agency  has. 
can,  or  ever  wUl  be  able  to  provide  security 
to  free  men  and  women;  security  provided 
by  the  state  is  the  kind  you  get  in  your 
State  penitentiary. 

axruBUcaM  wclfass  paooBAac 

Our  welfare-state  program  demands  that 
every  person  l>e  free  from  Oovemment  com- 
pulsion in  all  economic  matters  and  free  from 
Government  taxation  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  nstlonal  defense  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice. 

We  want  houses  and  Jobs— good  Jobs  for 
ths  young  people  Just  starting  their  careers 
as  workers  and  producers — and  we'll  get 
houses  and  JoIm  in  plenty  if  the  cold  hand 
of  bureaucracy  and  the  death  grip  of  the 
tax  gatherer  is  relaxed  from  the  throat  of 
free  enterprise  in  America.  We  want  abun- 
dance for  all  who  are  willing  to  work,  and 
we'U  get  that  abundance  as  we  free  ourselves 
from  tbe  pressm-es  and  exactions  of  the  state. 
What  we  must  all  understand  is  that  short- 
ages m  housing,  in  good  Jobs,  in  opportuni- 
ties for  the  young  man  or  woman  to  start  a 
business  with  reasonable  prospects  of  suc- 
cess are  in  America  due  entirely  to  the  evU 
effects  of  the  intervention  of  the  state  in 
economic  affairs. 

Housing  has  been  restricted  by  rent  con- 
troL  France  has  had  rent  control  for  30 
years,  and  as  a  result  the  number  of  housing 
units  erected  by  private  capital  has  been 
pitifully  small,  and  public  housing  Is  wholly 
inadequate.  The  rental  units  available  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  that  many  are 
hardly  habitable.  Hotulng  will  inevitably 
be  an  increasingly  serious  problem  in  every 
country  which  has  or  favors  any  form  of 
legislation  interfering  with  economic  law. 

EVILS  or  sociAusnc  btatk 
liany  more  Job  openings  wotild  be  fotind 
had   not   the   Waahington    btireaucrata   ai- 
phoned  off  the  earnings  of  creative  business- 
men In  taxes. 

Federal  taxes  prsTent  the  new  business- 
man from  plowing  back  his  earnings.    When 


the  tax  ooUeetor  takes  his  bite,  not  even  the 
core  is  left. 

What  these  New  Dealers  and  Fair  Dealers^ 
these  Socialists  who  caU  themselves  plan- 
ners— have  done  to  otir  country  is  enough 
to  make  any  patriot  weep;  they  have  cre- 
ated a  Federal  debt  so  vast  that  no  himum 
InteUect  can  comprehend  its  extent  and  the 
terrible  burdens  It  will  lay  upon  this  and 
Other  following  generations — a  debt  of  more 
than  $1,700  for  every  living  American— of 
more  than  $860  for  every  acre  of  land  on 
which  a  crop  was  harvested  In  1051;  they 
are  spending  at  tbe  rate  of  $2,500  a  second 
and  have  imposed  such  a  monstrous  tax  bur- 
den that  every  producer  and  worker  puts  in 
at  least  2  days  of  every  week  to  pay  the  tax 
Imposts,  direct  and  indirect;  they  have  sad- 
dled our  country  with  a  vast  bureaucracy  of 
more  than  two  and  one-half  million;  and. 
not  content  with  this,  these  Pair  Dealers 
demand  more  powers,  more  bureaucrats,  mors 
spending,  and  more  taxes. 

As  the  siae  of  Government  has  grown  and 
grown,  and  as  the  expense  of  Government 
has  increased  and  increased,  its  efllciency 
has  declined  and  declined  and  civic  moral- 
ity has  declined  with  it.  The  top  per- 
sonnel of  whole  departments  is  shown  to  be 
venal  and  corrupt,  and  those  weU  informed 
on  conditions  in  otir  National  Capital  feel 
thst  the  sickening  revelations  already  mads 
have  only  scratched  the  surface.  Big  Oov- 
emment is  always  and  Inevitably  dishonest, 
arbitrary,  and  unfair. 

COMTSOtS  SPELL  WASTI 

In  addition,  the  body  of  so-called  admin- 
istrative law — presidential  orders  and  direc- 
tives, and  orders  and  directives  of  bureaus 
and  boards  and  commissions,  like  the  OPA. 
appointed  by  Executive  power — is  so  vast 
that  no  one  In  this  sudlence  could  resd  and 
understand  those  already  Issued  if  his  life 
span  were  extended  100  years  and  he  did 
nothing  else. 

AoicunsTaanvs   law   icxans   ooaauFTioir    or 

JUDICXABT 

"Administrative  law,"  says  Idmonds.  **ls 
unknown  to  Anglo-American  conceptions  of 
law;  in  Europe  it  is  the  special  law  of  ofil- 
cialdom,  placing  the  official  above  the  ordi- 
nary subject.  It  is  characterized  by  Lord 
Hewett.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  as 
administrative  lawlessness." 

The  independence  of  one  branch  of  our 
Federal  Oovernment — the  Judiciary — has  al» 
ready  been  destroyed  by  the  appointment  of 
72  percent  of  the  Judges  in  all  of  our  Federal 
courts,  the  appointment  In  most  cases  of 
bitterly  partisan  men  who  were  not  selected 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  their 
judicial  temperaments,  their  reverence  for 
and  knowledge  of  the  Constitution,  and  their 
fitness  for  the  awful  respKJnslblUties,  but 
becatise  the  Presidents  who  appointed  them 
felt  that  they  could  be  depended  upon  to 
carry  out.  in  their  decisions,  the  New  Deal 
party  line,  even  if  In  so  doing  they  had  to 
destroy  the  Constitution  and  tear  up  the 
precedents  establlahed  by  100  years  of 
opinions  by  the  honest  and  able  Judges  who 
preceded  them. 

Our  courts  are  full,  Donald  Rlchberg  says, 
of  "Justices  of  such  marvelously  well-bal- 
anced minds  that  they  could  reason  rightly 
and  decide  leftly." 

KOaSAN  POUCI  AcnoM  A  Boiaos 

And  finally  we  come  to  this  war  in  Ko- 
rea— the  most  terrible  tragedy  of  America's 
175  years  of  national  life — a  war  that  we 
don't  dare  to  win  and  don't  dare  to  lose — 
the  personal  war  of  the  present  President, 
entered  into  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
and  waged  with  a  stupidity  unparalleled  in 
the  entire  history  of  manldnd. 

The  limitations  imposed  by  the  Chief  Kx- 
ecutlve — a  man  of  apparently  boundless  am- 
bition and  of  obviously  limited  capacity— 
up(ni  that  great  warrior,  Douglas  MacAr- 
thtir,  were  such  that  even  he  wotUd  hava 
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found  dimculty  In  bringing  thla  war  to  • 
successful  and  speedy  end;  and  the  proteeta 
at  Uite  noble  soldier  against  these  restric- 
tions which  were  resulting  In  the  senseless 
slaughter  of  the  flower  of  our  youth  were 
answered  by  his  summary  renMval,  an  action 
which  might  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
manager  of  the  New  York  Yankees  bench- 
ing Babe  Ruth  at  the  height  of  his  prowess 
when  the  score  was  tied  and  the  Babe  was 
coming  to  bat. 

Korea  has  drank  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
thousand  American  boys  and  has  cost  us 
billions  of  treasure;  the  country  has  been 
ravaged  as  no  coxintry  has  ever  been:  and 
the  unoffending  people  of  that  unhappy 
land  have  suffered  as  no  people  have  ever 
suffered,  and  we  are  now  negotiating  for 
a  truce  that  will  settle  no  question.  What 
Is  this  administration  we  now  have  In  Wash- 
ington?   What  Is  It  trying  to  dot 

BTATSLT  TDCPLE  OF  AKZIICA  rO-DLXD 

Summing  up  the  American  situation,  with- 
out bitterness  and  without  exaggeration.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  of  this  simply  means 
that  the  stately  temple,  dedicated  to  free- 
dom and  justice,  erected  by  the  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears  of  the  conscript  fathers,  has  been 
fouled  by  the  moat  incredible  brood  ever 
Imagined  In  a  witch's  dream.  Our  shrines 
have  been  defaced  and  ova  holy  places  dese- 
crated, all  under  the  specious  plea  of  humanl- 
tarlanlam.  of  Jiistlce  for  the  underdog,  of 
concern  for  the  unfortunate.  The  very 
foundations  of  the  structure  have  been  un- 
dermined by  an  Incredibly  profligate  waste 
of  public  funds  and  gross  Incompetence  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  and  domestic  affairs. 
The  part  (tf  each  of  us  In  clearing  and  re- 
storing this  noble  edifice  Is  a  labor  which 
may  seem  greater  than  any  assigned  to  Her- 
cules, but  that  is  oxir  task,  and  do  it  ws 
must  and  wllL 

THS  aOAD  BACK 

How,  then,  do  we  return  to  liberty,  Justice, 
law,  and  constitutional  government? 

There  Is  one  road.  It  Isn't  a  difficult  path 
to  find,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  hard  one  to 
travel.  And  yet  It  Is  the  only  road  that  we 
can  follow  vmlees  we  wish  to  go  marching. 
step  by  step,  on  the  road  to  serfdom  which 
culminates  In  omnipotent  government. 

Our  great  Job,  of  course,  is  to  convlnc* 
the  people  of  America  that  they  are  infi- 
nitely better  off  with  free  institutions  under 
the  worst  of  conditions — and  very  hard 
times  are  inevitably  coming — than  they 
would  be  under  any  form  of  dictatorship,  no 
matter  what  promises  the  demagogues  may 
make. 

We  must  then  elect  to  the  Presidency  and 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  men 
who  fear  and  distrust  big  government,  and 
who  will  dedicate  themselves  with  courage 
and  unselfishness  to  the  task  of  restoring 
and  extending  the  constitutional  government 
which  we  once  enjoyed. 

We  have  gone  a  long  distance  on  the  road 
toward  totalitarianism,  but  I  think  we  can 
turn  back.  It  all  depends  upon  the  men 
and  women  like  those  of  us  who  are  gath- 
ered here  today. 

maAX.    STATS    A    CONSTVOCTIVX    STATS 

The  ideal  state  Is  built  much  as  the  coral 
reef.  Billions  and  billions  of  Indlvlduala 
during  millions  and  millions  of  generations 
each  contribute  their  mite  to  the  reef  which 
finally,  through  action  or  purely  natxiral 
causes,  emerges  above  the  waters,  and  the 
winds  and  the  waves  play  on  It  and  It  even- 
tually becomes  the  beautiful,  habitable  and 
inhabited  coral  island. 

In  other  words,  the  building  of  the  Ideal 
commonwealth  is  something  that  comes 
from  beneath  and  Is  not  handed  down  from 
above,  for  while  all  of  progress  in  the  arts 
and  in  the  sciences  and  agriculture,  inven- 
tion and  in  the  rationalization  of  business  is 
Avm  to  the  exceptional  Individual,  the  one 


In  a  million,  the  men  of  towering  genius, 
good  government — free  government — has 
never  been  handed  down  from  above  and 
has  nev«r  been  maintained  by  the  efforts  of 
leaders. 

Good  government  among  free  men  comes 
from  all  of  the  people,  and  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  all  of  the  people — by  their  con- 
tlnuoxis  dally  efforts. 

WHAT  a  TBZ  mSAL  COlfJfOirWXALTBT 

Now,  the  question  la  What  Is  the  ideal 
commonwealth — what  ahould  our  form  of 
government  be  in  this  infinitely  complex 
civilization? 

Thomas  Jefferson  puts  it  this  way: 

"A  wise  and  frugal  government,  which 
shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  an- 
other, which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free 
to  regulate  their  own  pursiilts  of  Industry 
and  Improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from 
the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned — 
this  Is  the  sum  of  good  government." 

In  the  days  of  his  early  youth  a  near  rela- 
tive took  your  speaker  on  a  hunting  trip 
into  the  Bteens  Mountain  of  southwestern 
Oregon.  Approaching  from  the  south,  we 
were  able  to  drive  our  buckboard  and  team 
to  the  selected  camping  place  by  a  beauti- 
ful little  lake;  the  ascent  had  been  gradual, 
and  the  drive  an  agreeable  one  althoxigh  the 
last  few  hours  had  been  through  fog  which 
had  grown  denser  as  the  plodding  horses 
carried  us  higher;  we  were  after  mountain 
sheep,  which  traditionally  mhablt  the  wild- 
est and  moet  rugged  motmtaln  crags,  and 
as  we  were  making  camp  I  commented  upon 
the  fact  that  this  didnt  look  like  sheep 
country  to  me.  My  companion  suggested 
that  a  walk  of  a  short  50  yairds  would  change 
my  mind;  during  the  last  few  feet  of  this 
walk  from  camp  a  breeze  sprang  up  and  the 
fog  and  mist  was  swept  away  and  there  we 
were  at  the  very  head  of  the  mighty  Klger 
Ctorge,  7,000  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  nar- 
row verdant  valley  almost  at  our  feet — more 
than  a  mile  of  rocky  precipices  and  vertical 
grassy  hillsides — a  stupendous  gaah  In  the 
earth  which  made  one  giddy  to  gaae  into. 


spxairuAi.  BSAWAxxMXito  JtaauB-t 
We  Americans  of  today  are  much  In  the 
same  position  of  the  young  himter  of  a 
half  century  ago.  Our  progress  toward  the 
abyac.of  socialism  and  national  bankruptcy 
has  been  so  gradual  and  easy,  and  the  last 
miles  have  been  so  obsctired  by  the  fogs 
(rf  war  and  inflation  that  the  prospect  which 
now  unfolds  at  our  very  feet  is  terrtfytng; 
we  must  find  something  to  steady  us  and 
with  which  we  can  hold  fast;  some  great 
moral  revival  Is  needed — a  rebirth  of  faith 
in  divine  providence  and  in  ourseivee— a 
^>lrltual  reawakening  which  will  dispel  this 
stinking  statist  smoke,  enable  us  to  look 
into  the  future  clear  eyed  and  with  confi- 
dence and  to  walk  erect  as  freemen  should. 

roBziGw  poLxrr  rouwo  wairmfo 

What  we  must  make  the  people  under- 
stand is  that  this  Republic  has  been  brought 
to  the  verge  of  destruction  by  New  Dealers 
and  Fair  Dealers. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Fair  Deal  have  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting,  terribly  wanting. 

The  so-called  peace  which  was  made  was 
no  peace  at  all.  The  peace  was  a  series  of 
personal  arrangements  between  Presidents 
Truman  and  Roosevelt,  and  Stalin.  They 
failed  entirely  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  Kremlin  crowd.  They  failed  to  recog- 
nize Russia  for  what  it  is:  A  primlUve,  ut- 
terly barbarous,  ruthless  Asiatic  despotism 

the  most  cruel  and  absolute  that  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  New  Deal  and  Pair  Deal  foreign  pol- 
icy has  favored  the  expansion  of  godless 
Soviet  Russia  until  at  the  present  time  it 
controla  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
destinies  of  more  than  1,000.000.000  human 
beings. 


As  Isaae  Don  Lerlne  said  la  hia  tsfrthto 

editorial  in  Plain  Talk  for  January  of  1848. 
this  so-called  secret  peace  •  •  •  oannot 
be  matched  in  the  long  Ust  o<  Carthaginian 
peace  8ettlement|  In  the  history  of  man. 
Since  the  days  of  tribal  chieftains.  Par- 
thian despots,  Mongol  invaders  and  conquer- 
ing Caesars,  there  has  never  been  a  peace 
as  dishonorable,  as  treacherous,  as  irrespon- 
sible, as  intiiiman.  and  ••  shortilghtBd. 
peacb:  cokplets  skll-ottt  op  AMsatca 

The  items  In  the  Indictment  are  many: 

We  sold  sovereign  and  Intrepid  Yugoslavia 
Into  bondage.  We  agreed  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland.  We  betrayed  the  legiti- 
mate Polish  Government.  We  surrendered 
Bulgaria  to  Stalin'a  executioners,  and,  simi- 
larly, we  let  down  the  liberty^eeeking  forces 
in  Rumania  and  Hungary.  We  turned  over 
to  the  mercies  of  the  PoUttouro  the  three 
Baltic  nations,  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lith- 
uania. We  gave  RqmU  the  dty  of  KO- 
nlgsberg  in  Prussia.  We  allowed  the  Bed 
Army  to  occupy  Prague,  and  take  over 
Czechoslovakia.  We  nodded  approval  i^ien 
the  Kremlin  dismembered  and  shackled  Pin- 
land.  We  farced  back  to  face  Communist 
firing  squads  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  Ub- 
erty-seelUng  Russians  and  other  people  who 
had  fled  to  our  aone  of  Oermany,  hoping 
to  flnd  sancttiary. 

We  betrayed  the  trust  of  the  long-enilaTed 
people  of  Korea,  and  we  gave  to  the  Soviet 
exclusive  posaeaalon  of  Sastem  Oermany. 

The  New  Deal  and  Pair  Deal  record  of  ap- 
peasement culminated  In  the  betrayal  of  the 
Chinese  people,  and  the  repudiation  of  our 
solemn  obligations  to  Chiang  Kai-sbek. 


MOBB 


AOBBacnrTS 

In  none  of  these  arrangements  were  the 
American  people  consulted,  and  tlie  Oon- 
gress  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  the 
treaty-making  power,  has  never  ratified 
tbeln. 

The  horrible  responsibility  for  the  aetae- 
trophlc  condition  which  eonfronte  tbe 
United  States  today  Is  sotely  that  of  the 
fools,  the  madmen,  and  the  traitors  placed 
and  continued  in  positions  of  great  respon- 
sibility by  the  New  Deal  and  by  the  Pair 
DeaL 

One  point  shoiild  be  emphasized  In  si>eak- 
Ing  of  our  so-called  foreign  policy,  a  point  c€ 
the  most  direct  concern  to  every  American 
young  or  old,  and  something  that  the  inter- 
national do-gooders  are  very  careful  to 
avoid. 


paooiGAL  eomxicsirr  aoavs  oi 

UTiaami 

A  prodigal  government  always  means  • 
poverty-stricken  cltlaenry;  the  vast  expendi- 
tures we  have  already  made,  and  the  incredl'- 
ble  world-wide  commitments  to  which  we  ere 
pledged,  portend  not  only  the  end  at  the 
American  Republic,  the  rise  of  empire,  but 
an  mevitable  lowering  at  the  scale  of  llvlnf 
for  all  Americans  not  in  the  top  levels  of  tiie 
poUtlcal  and  military  bureaucraclea. 

The  poorer  cltlaens  will  sxiffer  the  most, 
of  course;  but  the  greatest  reduction  In  liv- 
ing standards  will  take  place  among  the 
group  whose  annual  Incomes  range  from  five 
to  fifteen  tho^isand  dollars.  Instead  of  e 
couple  of  expensive  motorcars  traded  In 
every  year  they  wUl  have  to  get  along  with 
•  Jitney  used  for  6  years;  there  wlU  be  no 
funds  for  expensive  schooling  or  costly  vaca- 
tions or  entertainment;  Instead  of  meat 
three  times  dally  it  will  be  a  prized  dlah 
once  a  week  or  for  the  dally  dinner;  our  mar- 
veloiu  diet  wUl  shift  to  flah  and  cereals  and 
▼eg«tables,  as  our  unparalleled  taxes  steadily 
Increase  and  as  Inflation  surely  reduces  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

WHOLX  WOau   UMDIB   NSW   BBaL 

The  domesUc  New  Deal  has  now  been  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  entire  world,  as  Oemaiee 
points  out  In  a  recent  Tngrrtns  article. 
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and  no  group,  no  matter  how  politically 
powerful,  can  hold  any  long-range  position 
that  will  exempt  its  members  from  the  pri- 
vations and  hardships  which  vlll  come  to  our 
country  as  a  direct  result  of  our  share-the- 
wealth  program. 

Let  us  understand  what  we  face  and  make 
•  decision  based  upon  that  understanding. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  not  even  the  past 
production  of  America  Is  equal  to  the  task 
of  adequately  feeding,  clothing,  housing,  ed- 
ucating, medicating,  and  protecting  the  non. 
Soviet  world,  and  that  our  effort  to  do  this 
will  not  raise  other  peoples  to  our  standards 
but  reduce  us  to  theirs,  and  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  like  the  reduction. 

MOT  QUACKBT,  BUT  IXPTTBLICANma  NSXDD 

Now.  What  can  and  mtist  be  done  about 
this  incredible  mass? 

The  first  thing  is  to  nominate  Republl- 
eans — and  I  mean  republican  Republicans- 
like  your  fine  Senator  Cain  and  elect  a  suffi- 
cient majority  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  check  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
present  administration. 

In  1952  comes  the  supreme  test  of  this 
wonderfvil  experiment  in  free  government 
among  men;  Americans  must  be  put  on 
guard,  and  only  Americans,  from  the  Presi- 
dent down  through  the  Congress;  If  we  do 
this,  we  will  see  what  our  Presidential  candi- 
date promised  in  1M8 — the  most  complete 
house-cleaning  ever  given  a  government 
structure,  and  the  ejection  from  service  of 
the  whole  horde  of  Alger  Hisses  and  Owen 
Lattimores,  of  all  the  Communists,  fellow 
travelers,  hot-eyed  radicals,  starry-eyed  ideal- 
ists. Pair  Dealers.  New  Dealers  and  perverts, 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  on  the  Federal 
civilian  payrolls  of  the  executive  department 
now  infesting  the  American  tree  of  life  like 
the  termites  and  borers  which  they  are. 

GOAL  HTOKZa  THAN  OPPONXNT'S 

To  win  this  great  vrar  against  ths  advocates 
Of  statism  we  must  have  a  goal  for  which  we 
battle  with  even  greater  earnestness  than  our 
opponents.  We  cannot  win  merely  by  de- 
fending the  ground  gained  and  standing  on 
the  defensive.  The  revolution  which  began 
in  1776  must  be  continued  to  the  ultimate 
aim  of  giving  men — all  men — more  liberty, 
more  dignity,  more  freedom,  more  opportu- 
nity, more  responsibility,  than  has  been  the 
ease  in  any  civilized  society. 

Let  us  strive  then  to  extend  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  RighU  by  additions  which 
will  further  curb  the  power  of  the  State  and 
rest<H^  the  authority  of  the  several  States 
Which  form  this  federation  of  oun  and  give 
greater  stature  to  every  dtlaen. 

Aix-powxairn.  stats  ona  CNnrr 
Let  us  remember  always  and  forever  that 
when  we  give  government — the  state — power 
to  do  things  for  us,  we  likewise  grant  It  power 
to  do  things  to  us;  the  seemingly  altrulstlo 
legislation  for  Instance,  which  establishes  a 
minimum  wage  of  75  cents  an  hoiir  and  a 
maximum  workweek  of  40  hours  provides  the 
legal  means  by  which  some  Marxist  dictator 
of  the  future  can  set  maximum  wages  at  the 
hourly  figure  of  15  cents,  and  the  minimnrn 
work  week  at  60  hours — just  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  average  worker  In  Soviet  Russia 
today. 

Our  experience  since  ths  turn  of  the  oen- 
tiiry  demonstrates  that  we  need  a  numbo*  of 
amendments  to  our  Federal  charter  of  lib- 
erty; we  see  clearly  that  we  cannot  trust  to 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  thoee  en- 
trtisted  with  high  oOce.  but  as  Jefferson  rec- 
ommended, we  must  bind  them  down  with 
the  chains  of  the  Constitution;  for  yoxir  con- 
sideration therefore,  should  be  offered  reso- 
lutions limiting  ths  Federal  taxing  and  bor- 
rowing powers,  preventing  the  freezing  of 
fold,  preventing  double  taxation,  preventing 
the  establishment  of  governmental  corpora- 
tions and  authorities,  prohibiting  monopolies 


In  business  and  in  labor,  and.  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts,  providing  a  max- 
imum percentage  of  Judges  to  be  appointed 
by  any  one  president. 

Bad  public  officials  are  elected  by  other- 
wise good  citizens  who  neglected  to  cast  bal- 
lots intelligently.  Bther  you  run  your  gov- 
ernment or  your  government  runs  you. 
Plato  said :  "The  penalty  that  people  pay  for 
not  being  Interested  in  politics  Is  to  be 
governed  by  people  worse  than  themselves." 

PBCZDOM  KVBtTBOOT'S  BUSINSBS 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  record.  The  first 
campaign  in  which  your  speaker  took  an  in- 
terest was  the  1896  race  between  McKlnley 
and  Bryan.  In  that  election  85  percent  of  the 
potential  voters  cast  their  ballots;  in  the  last 
presidential  balloting  only  61.6  percent  of 
those  qualified  to  vote  went  to  the  polls.  If 
freedom  is  everybody's  busihess.  there  is 
much  neglect  of  business  today. 

The  confusion  and  corruption,  the  waste 
and  extravagance,  the  Incompetence  and 
treachery  of  recent  administrations  may  be 
directly  chargeable  to  the  Indifference  of  the 
qualified  electors  who  in  increasing  numbers 
have  Ignored  that  sacred  right  and  manifest 
duty  of  choosing  their  rulers.  Yes,  rulers  is 
the  word,  and  not  public  servants,  because 
the  ruling  politicians  are  always  as  arbitrary 
•a  public  indifference  permits. 

aZPt7BX.ICAN  WOMKN,   RCLP   SAVK  AMXaiCA 

You  Republican  women  are  Interested,  of 
course.  In  knowing  what  you  can  do  for  your 
coimtry  in  this  epic  battle  of  1952.  Offer 
your  services  to  your  women's  organizations, 
and  to  the  precinct  committeeman  and  to 
your  district  and  county  leaders.  Help  them 
distribute  literature,  raise  funds,  assist  with 
public  meetings,  poll  precincts  and  get  your 
friends  and  neighbors  who  are  Constitution- 
alists registered  and  out  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  ab- 
sentee ballots  in  those  States  which  make 
provision  for  absentee  voting;  the  election 
results  in  one  Idaho  county  for  years  past 
have  been  largely  decided  by  the  hundreds 
of  absentee  ballots  turned  in  by  the  local 
New  Deal  boss,  and  that's  a  game  that  two 
can  play  at,  for  one  Canyon  County  woman 
worker  turned  in  1  year  72  ballots,  all  of 
which  were  cast  for  the  Republicans  of  her 
choice. 

A  splendid  field  for  women  is  the  forming 
of  brigades  of  telephone  maids,  each  of 
whom  will  call  a  certain  number  of  homes  to 
bring  attention  to  forthcoming  radio  broad- 
casts and  public  meetings;  the  listening  au- 
dience could  be  doubled  and  trebled  if  peo- 
ple could  only  be  told  before  great  statesmen 
like  Herbert  Hoover  and  Douglas  MacArthur 
are  to  be  on  the  air.  and  your  public  meet- 
ings will  all  be  overflow  meetings  if  this  tele- 
phoning is  done  efficiently. 

Most  voters  are  influenced  by  personal  con- 
tacts, and  in  this  line  of  work  women  who 
are  informed,  earnest  and  tactful  can  do 
vitally  Important  work  among  those  who 
know  and  respect  and  admire  them.  Never, 
never,  argue  with  a  prospective  convert,  and 
select  your  prospects  carefully;  there's  abso- 
lutely no  use  in  squandering  your  time  and 
strength  with  congenital  New  Dealers  and 
Fair  Dealers,  Communists  or  Socialists. 
Search  out  and  find  the  careless  and  apathet- 
ic— the  nonvoters — you  will  find  here  In 
this  enlightened  State  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  qualified  electorates  fail  to  go  to  the 
polls  in  almost  every  election.  If  each  Re- 
publican woman  worker  will  get  at  least  one 
who  didn't  vote  last  election  to  vote  for  us 
this  time  the  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nee can  start  in  at  once  picking  his  Cabinet 
and  planning  his  message  to  ttie  Bghty- 
thlrd  Congress. 

How  about  a  alogan  for  1953— everyone  get 
one? 


PATSIOT,  SOLOm,  STATXSMAM:    UACASTHUa 

Speaking  of  cabinets,  there  is  one  Amer- 
ican whose  outstanding  talents,  integrity, 
wisdom,  and  patriotism  have  made  his  name 
dear  to  thoughtful  patriots,  many,  many  of 
Whom  desire  to  see  his  great  abilities  utUlzed 
to  the  utmost  during  the  next  administra- 
tion— ^America's  soldier -statesnuin,  our  great- 
est captain  and  finest  administrator,  a  man 
whom  we  love  for  the  enemies  he  has  made- 
one  who  stands  out  among  the  Russia  first- 
ers,  political  generals,  party  hacks,  personal 
cronies.  Influence  peddlers,  and  corrupt  and 
avaricious  hangers-on  who  dominate  the 
present  administration,  like  a  majestic  Cali- 
fornia redwood  in  a  ticket  of  thorn  berries— 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  a  better  * 
closing  for  this  talk  today  than  to  read  a 
couple  of  quotations  from  Ortega  y  aassst» 
defining  the  truly  elite: 

"The  select  man  Is  the  man  who  demands 
more  of  himself  than  the  rest.  The  most 
radical  division  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
of  humanity  Is  that  which  splits  it  into  two 
classes  of  creatures:  Those  who  make  great 
demands  on  themselves,  piling  up  dlfflcvUties 
and  duties;  and  those  who  demand  nothing 
special  of  themselves,  but  for  whom  to  live 
Is  to  be  every  moment  what  they  already 
are  without  imposing  on  themselves  any 
effort  toward  perfection;  mere  buoys  that 
float  on  the  waves. 

"Nobility  is  synonymous  with  a  life  of 
effort,  ever  set  on  excelling  oneself,  in  pass- 
ing beyond  what  one  Is  to  what  one  sets 
up  as  a  duty  and  an  obligation." 

WOBCEN   MAT   BZCOMX   SAVIOBS 

Upon  your  fair  shoulders,  women  of  Waah- 
Ington,  rest  greater  burdens  than  have  been 
Imposed  upon  any  generation  since  man 
came  to  America;  burdens  that  can  only  be 
borne,  and  problems  that  can  only  be  solved, 
by  the  truly  elite;  if  you  correctly  under- 
stand the  forces  arrayed  against  you.  this 
truly  is  a  venture  in  which  the  cowards  will 
never  engage  and  through  which  the  weak 
Vfill  not  win  through. 

May  the  blessing  of  divine  providence  be 
with  you  in  your  party  work  and  throughout 
your  lives  to  the  end  that  you  do  win  through 
and  bequeath  to  your  children's  children  the 
Republic,  restored  and  strengthened. 

This  is  It,  my  countrywomen.  Either  this 
year  we  select  an  administration  that  will 
lead  us  out  of  the  morass  of  statism  and 
get  our  feet  back  on  the  trail  blazed  for 
us  by  the  founding  fathers,  or  we  move 
steadily  and  inexorably  down  the  path  of  ' 
war,  crime,  and  corruption  to  the  downfall  of  - 
the  American  Republic  and  the  destruction 
of  western  civilization. 

TrtUy.  those  who  fight  the  good  fight  in 
1962  win  stand  at  Armageddon  and  will 
battle  for  the  Lord. 


The  Mitioari  Flood  Figkt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  lossBsnn 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  height  of  the  recent  flood  on 
the  Missouri  River,  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal, the  great  regional  newspaper  of  the 
Midsouth,  sent  one  of  its  outstanding 
correq>ondent8  to  cover  the  dramatic 
fight  to  save  the  lives  and  property  of 
thouaands  of  citizens  in  the  cxnaha ; 
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Mr.  Jack  Carley  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  experts  on  flood  controL 
His  comprehensive  review  of  the  Mis- 
souri flood  fight  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Carley's  article  follows: 

The  historic  and  disastrous  Mlsaourl  River 
flood,  still  slogging  Its  way  to  a  junction  wltb 
the  lllsslsslppl.  has  proved,  above  all  other 
things,  the  urgency  of  completing  the  Pick- 
Sloan  comprehensive  project  for  the  Mis- 
souri Basin's  protection. 

Before  this  flood  has  spent  itself  and  has 
been  absorbed  In  stride  by  the  lower  Mls- 
■ImIihiI  it  will  probably  do  damage  far  in 
•sccss  of  •300.000,000. 

It  will  have  Inundated  millions  of  acres  of 
rich  Missouri  Valley  farmlands.  It  will  have 
displaced  more  than  100.000  persons.  Its 
crippling  effect  on  the  national  economy  will 
never  be  estimated  accurately. 

It  could  have  been  prevented.  Its  recur- 
rence will  be  Impossible  once  the  six  main- 
stem  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  Missouri 
have  t)een  completed  and  are  in  operation. 
The  speed  of  their  completion  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  foresight  of  Congress  in  making 
conctrjctlon  funds  available  and  on  legis- 
lative recognition  that  no  flood  flght  is  ever 
really  won  l>ecause  the  economic  cost  of 
making  tlie  flght  is  too  great. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  this  whole  flood 
picture  was  the  manner  in  which  great  sec- 
tions of  Omaha  and  its  neighbor  across  the 
wide  Missouri  were  saved  from  Inimdatlon. 

That  was  triumph  tiirough  a  great  resur- 
gence of  the  elen^ntal  American  spirit,  of  in- 
spiring nelghborllneae  and  self-sacrifice  and 
of  teamwork  against  a  comznon  enemy — a 
river  in  flood. 

IXHTT  PECK  DAIC  HELPS 

Just  as  tlie  flood  Itself  proved  the  need 
at  the  dams  and  the  reservoirs  so  did  the 
teamwork  prove  that  the  American  mold 
is  unbroken  and  that  the  American  people 
can  and  will  achieve,  given  know-how  lead- 
ership. They  got  that  from  General  Pick 
and  his  Corps  of  Engineers  in  both  its  mili- 
tary and  civilian  components.  It  was  a  com- 
blnatlcm  which  had  to  and  did  beat  ths 
river  in  the  OmfJia-Council  Bluffs  sector. 

Had  the  year  been  19&4  with  Oarrison  and 
Port  Randall  Dams  and  reservoirs  operating, 
the  fight  in  tiiat  sector  would  not  liave  been 
necessary.  And  as  it  was.  the  operation  of 
giant  Fort  Peck  Dam  and  reservoir,  first  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  units  completed,  knocked 
from  1  to  2  feet  (M  the  record  crest  at  Oma- 
ha and  that  differential  was  a  separating 
factor  between  safety  and  disaster. 

This  is  a  snow  melt  flood  from  the  plains 
States.  The  snow  melt  from  the  mountains 
probably  won't  reach  the  Missouri  before 
next  month.  It  was  swift  and  destructive 
runoff  that  no  form  of  soU  conservation  or 
water  control  methods  other  than  dams 
could  have  prevented.  And  it  was  forecast 
with  complete  accuracy  by  Army  engineers. 

On  March  27,  Brig.  Gen.  Don  Shlngler, 
Missouri  division  engineer,  issued  a  press 
release  from  his  Omaha  headquarters  warn- 
ing ttmt  spring  floods  on  upper  Missouri 
Basin  tributaries  and  on  the  main  stem  of 
the  Mlssoi^ri  River  as  far  south  as  Kansas 
City,  are  Indicated  from  analysis  Just  com- 
pleted of  a  new  snow  depth  survey  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  upper  plains  area. 

SNOW  DZPTHS  STTTDIED 

It  was  the  second  such  survey  this  spring 
and  General  Siiingler's  warning  set  out: 

"Survey  crews  of  the  Omaha,  Garrison,  and 
Port  Peck  district  ofllcea  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  found  snow  depths  up  to  13 
inches  in  northeast  Montana,  and  ranging  up 
to  18  and  20  inches  over  extensive  areas  of 
the  Dakotas.  Exceptionally  high  water  con- 
tent is  evident  throughout  the  survey  area. 


with  amounts  ranging  from  4  to  fl  Inches 
over  the  Little  Missouri  Basin  in  Montana 
and  North  Dakota;  Lower  Heart  and  Lower 
CannonlMll  Basins  in  North  DakoU;  Grand, 
Moreau.  White.  Middle  James  and  Big  Sioux 
River  Basins  in  South  Dakota. 

"Adding  to  the  flood  poesiimitles  U  the  ex- 
istence of  an  extensive  Ice  layer  beneath  ths 
snow.  This  ice  layer  Is  generally  charac- 
terized as  being  the  hard,  clear  variety  which 
is  conducive  to  high  rates  ot  runoff  when 
the  snow  melts. 

"The  present  snow  and  ice  aoeumulation 
over  the  plains  area  of  ttie  upper  Missouri 
Basin  is  the  heaviest  in  3  years,  and  is  par- 
ticularly signlflcant  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season  and  the  increased  danger  of 
quick  thawing." 

BCaTT-TBKXB   BIGHWATS   FLOOBBD 

Most  persons  who  received  that  mimeo- 
graphed warning  tossed  it  into  the  waste 
baskets.  Scxne  basin  newspapers  gave  It 
brief  mention  in  inconspicuous  news  posi- 
tions. 

The  ice  was  2  inches  tlilck.  The  snow  was 
heavy.  Came  the  warm  ChinocA  wind  and 
the  melting.  The  water,  unable  to  get  into 
the  ground  Ijecause  of  the  ice.  ran  into  the 
creeks  and  tributaries  and  thence  into  the 
Missouri.  The  flood  was  on  in  the  "roUin' 
river."  This  is  what  It  had  done  up  to  April 
19,  the  day  following  arrival  of  the  crest  at 
Omaha: 

Railroads  made  inoperative,  27;  highways 
flooded.  83;  persons  displaced.  87,000;  cities 
and  towns  flooded,  50;  acres  flooded,  2.200.- 
000;  private  levees  Ijreached.  153;  Federal 
levees  overtopped.  3;  total  estimated  (tenta- 
tive), •300.000,000;  persons  engaged  in  flood 
fighting.  30,000;  Federal  troops  engaged  in 
flood  fighting.  7.600;  estimated  daaukgs  pre- 
vented, 9165.000.000. 

Down  the  valley  toward  Omaha  roared  tha 
unshackled  flood,  putting  South  Sioux  City 
and  other  communities  under  water.  The 
outlook  for  two-thirds  of  Council  Bluffs 
and  all  of  last  Omaha  (industrial)  was  dis- 
couraging. 

The  nearer  the  flood  got  to  the  twln-dtlM 
area,  the  more  it  spread — in  some  places  15 
miles  wide.  Directly  alwve  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs  the  flood  was  8  miles  wide. 
The  Job  of  the  Army  engineers  was  to  carry 
it  safely  through  a  "gut"  only  1.200  feei 
wide — the  spread  between  Omaha  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  IX  the  reader  will  mentally  pic- 
ture an  hourglass  with  the  two  cities  situ- 
ated across  from  each  other  at  the  con- 
stricted waist,  an  Idea  of  the  situation  Is 
obtained. 
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Plood  stage  (bankful)  at  Omaha  Is  19  feet. 
The  previous  record  flood  was  In  1881,  when  a 
stage  of  24.5  feet  was  reached.  The  present 
flood  walls  and  levees  at  Omaha  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  are  normally  overtopped  at  a  river 
stage  of  31 .6  feet.  The  Weather  Bweau  fore- 
cast a  stage  of  31JS. 

The  total  length  of  the  Omaha-Council 
Bluffs  protective  system,  designed  as  a  unit 
of  the  Pick-Sloan  project  and  not  to  operate 
as  a  separate  entity,  is  23  miles.  The  deci- 
sion to  raise  the  height  of  flood  walls  and 
levees  was  made  April  11  and  the  work 
started  that  day.  It  entailed  the  greatest 
flood-fighting  project  of  record.  General 
Pick  ordered  more  than  800  experts  from 
civilian  flood-fighting  personnel  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  rushed  to  Omaha.  Mem- 
I^is  sent  102,  Vlcksburg  122.  and  New  Or- 
leans 52  Prom  Camp  McCoy,  Wis.,  and  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  he  ordered  the  swift 
movement  of  engineer  troops.  These  in- 
cluded such  untts  as  construction  battaUons. 
flre-fightlng  platoons,  welding  detaclunents. 
engineer  aviation  battalions,  engineer  com- 
bat  battalions,   truck   companies,   engineer 


pipeline  companies,  and  engineer  water  ds« 
tachments       All  were  self-contained  untta. 

Civilian  defense  authorities  w«rs  glv«n  tho 
job  of  evacuating  three-fourths  of  OotmcU 
Bltiffs.  They  did  It  In  a  manner  which  will 
be  to  their  everlasting  credit,  and  never 
have  we  been  so  sold  as  now  on  the  need 
of  civilian  defense  auxiliary  police.  Tba 
Omaha-Council  Bluffs  flght  could  not  havs 
been  waged  successfully  without  them. 

Nelghborliness?  When  it  appeared  that 
the  flood  might  knock  out  the  Council  Bluffs 
gas  and  water  supply  system,  sn  8-lnch  gas 
and  a  12-lnch  water  line  were  laid  across  ths 
Douglas  Street  bridge  from  Omaha  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  Had  need  arisen.  Omaha  would 
have  supplied  \t.B  neighbors. 

Civilian  volunteers  responded  by  thou* 
sands  to  calls  for  help  on  the  levees.  They 
represented  a  cross  section  of  the  manhood 
of  the  area.  They  worked  at  their  own  Joha 
In  daytime  and  put  in  hours  on  the  leves* 
at  night  or  they  quit  their  other  Jobs  tem^ 
porarily  and  pitclird  in  on  the  big  task. 
It  was  one  of  the  flnest  demonstrations  o( 
old-fashioned  Americanism  we've  wit- 
nessed— this  pitching  in  for  the  common 
good  and  the  t>eautlful  part  of  it  was  tho 
way  engineer  troops  worlud  under  veteran 
civilian' leadership  given  by  the  Misslsslpi4 
River's  experienced  flood  fighters.  Here  waa 
proved  the  value  of  the  Army  enjineer  th*« 
ory  of  maintaining  permanent  flood-flghtlaff 
forces. 

Whether  levee  or  Red  Cross  worker.  c1t11« 
Ian  defense  policeman  or  "ham"  radio  oper- 
ator— every  one  of  the  thousands  engagsd 
on  the  fight  seemed  to  be  doing  his  or  her 
Job.  The>  did  that  Job  and  in  the  doing  gav« 
the  lie  to  those  who  cry  that  America  h^ 
"gone  soft." 

By  Tuesday.  April  15.  ths  work  oT  con. 
structing  flashboards  on  top  ot  the  flood 
walls  had  t)een  completed  and  by  6  that 
same  day  the  Job  of  raising  the  levees  from 
3  to  7  feet,  depending  on  ths  area,  was  90 
percent  finished.  Long  before  the  crest  ar- 
rived  on  April  18  all  the  work  had  l)een  don* 
and  only  maintenance  and  patrolling  wm 
required. 

The  flood  peak  was  taken  through  th« 
construction  without  overtopping  or  with- 
out breaks.  The  only  water  damage  don* 
was  when  the  river  backed  up  an  Omaha 
sewer  line  and  caused  a  "blow  out"  into  th* 
street  The  flow  was  shut  off  by  plugginf 
ths  sewer's  discharge  outlet  into  ths  rivsr. 

By  the  middle  of  this  week  Council  Bli]ff^ 
evacuated  citizens  were  back  in  their  homsa 
and  the  flood  tuui  becooM  something  to  r«- 
member  and  talk  about. 

TOO  UTTLX,  TOO  UITB 

The  Plck-81oan  project  wlU  provide,  wbea 
completed,  storage  of  110.000.000  acre-feet 
of  water  In  more  than  100  reservoirs  on  ths 
Mi88o\iri  River  and  tributaries  for  multiple- 
purpose  use.  One  acre-foot  of  water  is 
equivalent  to  828,000  gallons. 

It  wtU  provide  IrrigaUon  for  5,000.000  acrea 
of  new  lands  and  supplemental  water  for 
additional  acreage. 

It  will  assure  fiood  protection  on  the  Mis- 
souri's main  stem  and  at  other  flood-dam- 
aged centers  throughout  the  Itasin.  U  will 
provids  sUbUization  and  improvement  for 
navigation  on  the  lower  Missouri.  It  wlU 
produce  hydroelectric  power  at  a  rate  of 
13.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  ol  stoctrlc  sn- 
ergy  annually. 

The  estimated  cost  U  •8,300.000,000  and 
the  project  is  now  45  percsnt  completed  or 
in  process  of  construction. 

The  six  main  reservoirs  on  ths  main  stem 
wUl  provide  storage  for  15.000,000  acre-feet 
of  water.  The  volume  of  water  contained 
at  ths  crest  stage  of  the  flood  at  Omaha 
8,000.000  acre-feet. 
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The  completed  reservoirs  oould  control  m 
flood  twice  as  great.  So  the  soundness  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  project  is  proved.  It  waa 
authorised  by  Congress  in  1944  but  appro- 
priations have  been  too  little,  too  late.  This 
week  Congress  appropriated  825,000,000  for 
emergency  relief  in  ths  Missoxul  Basin. 


Mother's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

I  or  anasouBi 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

I  Thursday,  May  8,  19S2 

iifr,  BAE£WELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  will  honor  mothers  everywhere 
on  next  Sunday,  which  is  Mother's  Day. 
It  Is  especially  fitting  in  these  days  of 
shocldng  corruption  in  high  places  that 
we  should  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  moth- 
erhood. If  we  are  to  regain  oux  na- 
tional conscience.  If  we  hope  to  return 
to  the  basic  virtues,  then  we  must  com- 
mence in  the  home.  The  mother  is  the 
keystone  of  the  home,  in  which  is  re- 
flected her  virtues,  her  love,  her  loyalty, 
and  selflessness. 

From  the  first  mother,  Eve.  down 
through  the  centuries  the  strong  love 
of  mothers  has  guided  the  destinies  of 
men  and  of  nations.  The  fierce  love 
of  a  mother  is  equally  strong  in  women 
of  all  races,  of  all  creeds.  It  is  not  the 
exclusive  possession  of  any  one  race  or 
nationality.  It  is  something  which  is 
universal.  It  Is  mankind's  proudest 
boast  and  flnest  flower. 

Christ,  during  His  life  on  earth,  espe- 
cially dignlfled  motherhood  and  recog- 
nized in  a  special  way  the  nobility  of  a 
mother's  love. 

On  next  Sunday  in  St.  Patrick's  ca- 
thedral in  New  York,  Cardinal  Francis 
Spellman  will  present  the  award  of  Cath- 
olic mother  of  the  year  in  behalf  of  the 
family  life  bureau  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  The  recip- 
ient will  be  Mrs.  Maceo  A.  Thomas,  a 
Negro,  who  is  the  mother  of  9  childreiL 
The  American  Mother  of  1952  is  Mrs.  Toy 
Len  Ooon.  of  Portland.  Maine,  who  was 
bom  in  Canton,  Ohio,  a  mother  of  8  chil- 
dren. It  seems  especially  befitting  that 
Mrs.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Ooon  should  re- 
ceive these  awards.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
them  and  to  the  millions  of  other  Amer- 
ican mothers  who  have  reared  large 
families  amidst  the  tribulations  and 
temptations  of  modem  civilization.  It 
also  serves  to  mnlnd  us  that  where  a 
mother's  love  is  concerned,  the  pigmen- 
tation of  her  child's  skin  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance.  Just  as  Christ  loved 
all  men  and  all  peoples  without  regard 
to  their  race  or  color,  so  a  mother's  love 
knows  no  artificial  boundaries  of  color 
or  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  most  appropriate 
that  we  honor  mothers  everywhere  today. 
I  should  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Maceo  A.  Thomas.  Catholic  moth- 
er of  the  year,  and  to  Mrs.  Toy  Len 
Ooon,  American  Mother  of  1952. 
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Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air 
Materiel  Command  is  located  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  very  near  to 
my  home  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  I  follow 
Its  activities  very  closely  and  was  pleased 
to  read  a  recent  article  by  Jack  Vincent, 
reporter  for  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald, 
which  indicates  an  improvement  by  AMC 
In  procurement  procedures. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  subjected  to 
much  criticism.    I  think  it  only  fair  that 
we  call  attention  to  this  commendable 
Instance  of  improved  management. 
AMC  WoiKnro  on  Imfeovzd  Butino  Smn>— 

Skmats  QaoUF  HxABS  or  Errosrs  To  Slask 

PsocuBsiaifT  Tims 

(By  Jack  Vincent) 

Washthcton,  May  6.— The  Air  Materiel 
Command  (AMC)  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  is  work- 
ing out  a  streamlined  buying  system  to  cut 
red  tape  and  reduce  normal  procwement 
time  from  120  to  60  or  80  days,  a  Senate 
Small  Bxjsiness  Committee  was  told  today. 

Max  Oolden,  an  Air  Porce  attorney  and 
deputy  for  procurement  in  the  office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce,  R.  L.  Gll- 
patrlck,  said  "Wright  Pleld  (Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Porce  Base)  has  done  a  grand  job  in 
cutting  down  procurement  time." 

Senator  Blaoi  Moodt,  Democrat  of  Michi- 
gan, committee  chairman,  added  his  praise, 
remarlting: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  The  most 
frequent  criticism  I  hear  about  the  military 
is  the  long  time  It  takes  to  screen  contracts, 
particularly  to  small  business." 

VXSITXD    FIXLB 

Golden  disclosed  he  and  Oilpatrick  were 
at  the  field  2  weeks  ago  to  help  work  out  ths 
streamlined  buying  system. 

Oolden  and  other  AP  officials  told  of  efforts 
t>elng  made  at  WPAPB  to  funnel  as  many 
contracts  as  possible  to  small  business. 

Also  testifying  were  William  H.  Hlne,  chief 
of  the  small-business  office  at  AMC,  and 
Charles  B.  Cole,  regional  small-business  sjm- 
clallst  in  the  UB  building  at  Dayton. 

MooDT  asked  to  what  extent  activities  of 
his  conomittee  had  given  Impetiu  to  the  drive 
to  give  contracts  to  small  bxislness.  Hlne  re- 
plied the  Air  Force  had  started  even  before  a 
Munitions  Board  directive. 

"We  didn't  need  a  kick  In  the  rear.  It  was 
already  underway,"  said  Hlne. 

BSVXM    or   TIM    TO    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Rine  disclosed  that  the  first  team  of  the 
Small  Defense  Plants  Administration  would 
visit  Wright  Field  Monday  to  see  if  the  drive 
to  help  small  bxisiness  can  be  implemented. 

Hlne  explained  the  greatest  field  for  small 
business  was  in  sul>contracting  work.  How- 
ever, he  reported  that  of  2,747  prime  con- 
tracts written  this  fiscal  year,  7  of  every  10 
were  given  to  small  business.  However,  the 
big-business  flmu  received  the  bulk  of  ths 
dollar  volume. 

The  AMC  at  Dayton,  it  was  reported,  wrote 
$5,186,000,000  in  contracts  the  first  6  montlis 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Small  business 
received  8138.003.000  in  direct  prime  con- 
tracts and  another  $515,328,000  In  subcon- 
tracts. 


As  the  Dayton  witness  told  of  the  AFs 
efforts  to  help  small  business.  Senator  Moodt 
declared: 

"It  is  an  impressive  record.  It  could  be  a 
good  thing  if  a  great  many  people  could  sit 
In  on  this  hearing  and  hear  you  gentlemen 
this  morning." 

Hlne  agreed,  saying,  "We're  not  getting 
credit  for  what  we're  doing." 

MooDT  said  that  might  l>e  true  t>ecause  so 
many  people  were  using  strike  and  smear 
tactics  to  make  headlines.  Hlne  said  he 
realized  his  story  has  no  particular  news 
value. 

Senator  Moodt  said  he  was  glad  to  see  ths 
Dayton  Joiu^al  Herald  was  present  to  cover 
the  hearing.   Mooot  is  a  former  newsman. 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  Freedom  Fsdr  celebration  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  it  was  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  listen  to  an  address  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  D.  Gates,  minister  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peoria,  ni. 
This  was  one  of  the  outstanding  ad- 
dresses, and  one  in  my  opinion  that 
should  be  read  and  carefully  studied  by 
all.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  incor- 
porate it  in  the  CoNGRsssiONAL  Record: 
Wi  Hols  Tbssx  Tkutrs 

I  want  you  to  know  how  deeply  I  appreci- 
ate the  honor  of  Iwlng  invited  here  today 
to  take  part  in  this  great  Freedom  Fair.  To 
me  the  greatest  issue  In  the  world  today  is 
the  preservation  of  American  freedom.  Th&t 
Is  the  issue  which  supersedes  all  other  issues 
In  our  personal,  public,  church,  our  business 
and  political  life.  For  once  American  free- 
dom is  weakened  or  gone,  then,  indeed,  will 
the  lamps  of  hope  go  out  the  world  around. 
In  promoting  this  fair  I  believe  you  are  con- 
structively dealing  with  that  Issue. 

I  appreciate  being  here.  And  yet  I  wonder 
if  instead  of  myself  some  brave  soul  who  has 
recently  escaped  from  l)ehlnd  the  iron  cur- 
tain should  not  l>e  speaking  in  my  stead. 
For  to  me  the  greatest  blessing  that  is  owre 
today  is  that  we  live  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  An  American  citizen  might  be  ex- 
pected to  say  tills.  But  one  who  has  not 
always  known  the  blessings  of  America, 
could,  no  doubt,  express  more  adequately  a 
sense  of  thankfulness  for  this  ovur  land, 
and  describe  more  dramatically  precisely 
what  it  means  to  live  here. 

And  yet  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
you  have  invited  a  clergyman  to  take  part  In 
the  Freedom  Fair  program.  And  I  say  that 
not  in  a  personal  sense,  but  in  the  sense  that 
In  your  commendable  efforts  here  to  promote 
the  ideals  of  American  freedom  you  have 
given  a  major  emphasis  to  the  importance  of 
religion.    Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean: 

If  we  were  to  interview  at  random  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  who  are  here  today 
and  ask  them  this  simple  but  provocative 
question:  "What  do  you  consider  the  source 
of  this  freedom  about  which  we  are  hearing 
and  seeing  so  much  today?"  How  do  you 
suppose  most  persons  would  answer  that 
question?  The  other  night  over  ths  radio 
X  heard  an  announcer  come  in  l>etween  pro- 
grams— ^for  a  station  break,  as  radio  parlance 
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has  It — and  say:  "Americans,  protect  yotir 
CcmsUtuUon,  for  the  CoDstltutlon  Is  tb* 
source  of  your  freedorrL."  Well,  now,  however 
sincere  his  Intentions,  that  announcer  waa 
quite  wrong. 

For  it  is  not  from  the  Constitution,  you 
see;  not  from  the  Congress,  as  some  might 
say;  or  from  the  President;  or  even  by  will 
of  the  people  that  we  are  granted  o\ir  rights. 
Rather  they  come  from  Ood.  By  our  Creator 
are  we  so  endowed.  God  is  the  source  of 
our  liberty  and  rights  as  freemen.  And  the 
sole  and  prln^ary  purpose  of  government, 
according  to  American  doctrine.  Is  simply  to 
I>rotect  those  rights. 

After  I  spoke  of  this  at  a  meeting  not 
long  ago,  a  man  who  Identified  himself  as 
a  history  teacher  In  one  of  o\ir  public  schools. 
came  up  to  me  and  said:  "Where  did  you 
get  that  idea?  Is  that  original  with  you, 
or  did  you  borrow  It  from  somebody?"  I  had 
to  admit,  of  course,  that  I  did  borrow  the 
Idea,  and  that  I  borrowed  it  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  that  document 
which  sets  forth  the  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded.  For  as  the  Dec- 
laration  of  Independence  so  clearly  stages: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights:  And  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness •  •  •  and  that  to  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  instituted  among 
men."  Now  this  does  not  mean  that  all 
men  are  bcm  with  the  same  mental  and 
physlctU  attributes,  but  that  betor*  the  moral 
law  an  men  are  equal;  that  they  are  equally 
endowed  with  the  rlghta  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

1^  dear  friends,  bow  many  of  us  reallae 
that  the  United  States  of  America  Is  the  first 
nation  in  the  history  of  all  mankind — I  want 
to  repeat  that — America  is  the  first  nation 
in  the  history  of  all  mankind  that  was 
founded  on  the  premise  that  men  are  en- 
dowed by  Ood  with  the  rights  to  life,  Ub- 
erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and 
that  the  function  of  Oovemment  is  to  be 
limited  to  the  protection  of  those  rights; 
and  that  America  remains  today,  with  per- 
haps one  or  two  very  debatable  exceptions, 
the  only  country  in  the  world  which  operates 
on  this  principle  of  strictly  limited  govern- 
ment. England  might  be  an  exception,  but 
as  the  Attorney  General  of  Great  Britain 
recently  declared:  "In  England  Parliament 
Is  sovereign;  it  may  make  any  laws.  It  coxild 
ordain  that  all  blue-eyed  babies  be  destroyed 
at  birth."  No  American  could  every  say 
that  of  the  Congress  so  long  as  we  have 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances.  For  the 
very  genius  of  oxir  Nation  Is  this  principle  of 
strictly  limited  government,  the  primary 
function  of  which  is  to  secure  the  Ood-given 
rights  of  its  citizens — and  those  of  you  who 
have  served  in  the  Navy  know  weU^the 
meaning  of  that  word  "secure."  It  means 
literally  to  make  safe. 

Such  a  Nation  as  oxm  is  xinique  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  world,  and  stands  unique 
among  the  family  of  nations  today.  The 
traditional  European  or  oriental  idea  of  gov- 
ernment is  that  the  state,  the  king,  or  the 
will  of  the  people  grant  men  their  rights. 
But  not  so  here. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  will  you  find 
It  stated  that  the  Constitution  grants  you 
the  rights  to  free  speech,  free  press,  freedom 
of  religion.  Our  BlU  of  Rights  Is,  correctly 
speaking,  a  misnomer.  The  first  10  amend- 
ments to  our  Constitution  should  rightly 
be  called  a  Bill  of  Prohibitions.  For  what 
these  10  amendments  really  state  is  what 
the  Oovemment  catmot  do.  They  plainly 
say  that  the  Government  is  prohibited  from 
Interfering  with  your  God-given  rights  to 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  worship,  the  right 
to  Drtvate  property,  and  so  forth. 

Omr  forefathers,  you  see,  knew  well  what 
all  history  makes  clear:  That  when  protec- 


tion is  not  the  purpose  of  government,  then 
government  misxises  its  power,  and  takes 
away  man's  freedom.  The  founders  of  this 
Nation  realized,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  himself 
has  stated,  that  "The  history  of  Uberty  la 
the  history  of  the  limitation  of  governmental 
power,  not  the  increase  of  it.  When  we  re- 
sist therefore,  the  concentration  of  power  we 
are  resl£tlng  the  processes  of  death,  because 
a  concentration  of  power  is  what  precedes 
the  destruction  of  human  liberties." 

As  Americans,  as  men,  our  freedom  Is 
of  God.  In  the  very  words  of  our  national 
anthem:  "Our  Father's  God,  to  Thee,  Author 
Of  Uberty.  to  Thee  we  sing  •  •  •  Qreftt 
God,  ovu-  King." 

My  fellow  Americans,  I  think  it  is  tre- 
mendously Important  that  we  recognize  this 
as  the  basic  principle  on  which  this  Nation 
was  fOTinded.  I  think  It  Is  tremendoiisly 
Important  for  us  to  realize  that  operating 
on  this  principle— on  the  belief  that  Gov- 
ernment is  instituted  solely  to  secure  the 
God-given  rights  to  men — we.  the  citizens 
of  this  American  Republic,  have  benefited 
more  economically,  and  materially,  and  I 
daresay  spiritually,  than  any  other  people 
at  any  time  a  history,  mcludlng  our  own 
day.  This  ideal  of  personal  liberty  which 
has  fotind  its  best  expression  in  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  private  enterprise  has 
brought  to  us  here  the  greatest  measvire  of 
that  which  men  liave  always  dreamed  of  as 
the  abundant  life. 

Listen:  the  United  States  of  America  cov- 
ers but  7  percent  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Within  the  confines  of  the  48  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America  there  resides  only 
6  percent  of  the  population  of  the  world. 
Tet  there  Is  here  85  percent  of  all  the  auto- 
mobiles in  the  world,  54  percent  of  all  the 
telephones.  60  percent  of  the  world's  radios, 
60  percent  of  the  world's  steel -producing 
capacity,  and  40  percent  of  all  the  electric 
power  generated. 

Indeed,  one-third  of  the  world's  income 
Is  here  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Here  the  American  worker  works  less  time 
for  more  pay  yet  produces  far  more  than 
any  other  worker  In  any  other  country  in 
the  world!  He  may  own  his  own  home,  an 
automobile,  a  refrigerator,  an  insrurance  pol- 
icy, a  bank  account — an  impossible  dream 
to  most  of  the  other  people  In  the  world 
living  under  some  other  system  of  govern- 
ment. We  even  have  00  percent  of  the  bath- 
tubs here.  And  though  we  often  bear  peo- 
ple ridicule  that  statement,  it  symtMllzee 
the  fact  that  we  Americans  enjoy  a  standard 
of  health  and  sanitation  and  medical  care 
that  is  beyond  the  imagination  of  most  of 
the  other  people  in  the  world  (  In  a  word, 
the  standard  of  living  which  you  and  Z 
enjoy  here  In  America  is  roughly  6Vi  times 
higher  than  the  world's  average. 

And  shoiild  you  object  to  putting  this  on 
too  materialistic  a  basis,  let  me  remind  you 
that  here  In  the  United  States  of  America 
more  young  people  go  to  high  school  and 
college  than  all  the  rest  of  the  yoxmg  people 
in  th-!  world  combmed;  that  there  are  here, 
in  America,  more  schools,  more  libraries, 
more  hospitals,  more  churches  than  there 
are  in  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  put 
together. 

I  want  to  say  now  with  aU  the  sincerity, 
earnestness,  and  reverence  at  my  command.— 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  this  as  an  or- 
dained minister  of  the  Gospel:  Let  us  do 
nothing  which  would  weaken  or  endanger 
this  American  system  of  free  private,  yes, 
capitalistic,  enterprise  which  has  made  thtf 
Nation  great  and  strong,  the  hope  and  envy 
of  the  world. 

But  sometimes  you  hear  it  said  that  this 
abundant  life  which  we  In  America  enjoy 
Is  simply  because  our  country  has  lieen 
blessed  with  more  natural  sources  than  any 
other  region.  But  that  Is  not  so.  Measured 
In  terms  of  natxiral  resoxirces  other  nations 
•re  as  rich  as  ours,  even  richer.  Including 


Russia.  China,  India,  graat  parts  of  Afilea, 
and  South  America.  And  there  you  have  It* 
you  see:  If  unlimited  government,  if  the 
Ideal  that  the  State  and  not  man  is  supreme, 
if  nae  other  doctrine  than  this  Judao> 
Christian  concept  of  man  as  a  free  being  en« 
dowed  by  Ood  with  life  and  liberty  and  the 
right  to  pursue  happiness,  if  some  other 
doctrine  than  this  American  ideal  is  right 
and  true,  then  other  peoples,  not  Americans, 
should  be  enjoying  the  blessings  that  ars 
America. 

But.  of  coxirse.  it  was  not  that  they  might 
have  more  of  the  material  goods  of  this  world 
that  our  forefathers  risked  their  Utcs,  their 
fortunes,  snd  their  sacred  honor.  But  it  was 
for  the  principle  that  men  "of  right  ought 
to  be"  free  and  regarded  as  equal  before  tbe 
moral  law.  This  Is  essentially  a  religious 
principle.  This  American  creed  Is  a  moral 
one.  based  squarely  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  tbe  teaching  of  Jesus.  That  we 
do  have  more  material  wealth  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world 
is  simply  the  consequence  of  this  ideal.  And 
it  is  this  ideal,  not  simply  the  benefits  that 
we  derive  from  it.  that  is  the  genius  at 
America. 

If  we  do  not  recognize  this  American  Ideal 
as  a  religious  concept,  you  may  be  sure  cur 
adversaries  do.  For  listen  to  tbe  words  of 
Karl  Mars :  "This  democratic  concept  of  maa 
Is  false  because  it  Is  Christian.  The  demo- 
cratic concept  holds  that  each  man  is  • 
sovereign  being.  This  is  the  illusion,  dreein, 
and  postulate  of  Christianity." 

My  dear  friends  and  fellow  Americans,  tf 
I  have  any  message  for  you  today  it  is  this: 
Let  us  understand  anew  that  It  is  we.  Amer- 
icans, who  are  the  great  revcdutlonarlcs  of 
history.  As  Srwln  Canham  so  eloquently 
and  truly  says: 

"We  of  the  Western  World,  but  parttcularty 
we  in  the  United  Sutes  of  America,  are  the 
great  revolutionaries  in  world  history,  and 
our  revolution  Is  basically  a  spiritual  one, 
one  which  we  have  already  proved  In  action. 
We  stand  in  human  history  as  the  greetcst 
revolutionaries  of  all  time.  We  are  the 
guardians  of  a  sacred  and  a  dynamic  herlt« 
age." 

Think  at  it,  in  the  entire  history  ot  the 
world,  up  until  the  year  1776,  when  this  Na- 
tion was  founded,  most  men  everywhere 
spent  most  of  their  time  getting  enough  food 
to  keep  themselves  alive,  keeping  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  and  defending  tbeoMelves.  But 
with  the  birth  of  the  American  RepubUe 
and  up  to  this  year  1953— in  Just  these  176 
years — we  Americans,  by  «hafcir»g  off  the 
chains  of  tyranny  and  setting  the  spirit  free. 
have  realised  the  greatest  measure  of  that 
which  men  have  always  dreamed  of  as  the 
abundant  life.  We  have  many  faxUts,  to  be 
sure,  but  we  can  correct  those  faults  as  free 
men,  and  only  so  long  as  we  are  true  to  thoee 
Ideals  which  have  made  and  which  shall  keep 
us  free. 

I>o  you  realise  thst  of  all  the  noen  and 
women  who  have  ever  trod  over  God's  green 
eartli — think  now  of  all  the  souls  who  have 
ever  lived  and  walked  on  this  planet — do 
you  know  how  many  have  been  free?  I  mean 
free  In  the  sense  that  you  and  I  are  free  here 
in  Mansfield,  U.  8.  A.?  Three  percent — and 
the  greater  portion  of  that  3  percent  have 
been  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing in  this,  our  land. 

And  we  have  been  free,  and  will  remain 
free  only  so  long  as  we  obey  the  principle 
on  which  this  Nation  was  foxuided — this 
principle  which  defines  government  not  as 
the  agency  which  gives  and  takes  sway  men's 
rights,  but  protects  the  divine  rights  of  every 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  being 
here,  not  only  personally,  but  because  in  In- 
viting a  clergyman  to  participate  In  this 
great  Freedom  Pair  you  have  thereupon  rec- 
ognized the  part  that  religion  has  played  not 
only  in  bringing  us  our  freedom  but  the  la»- 
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portsnee  of  religion  in  maintaining  our  free- 
dom. If  you  have  ever  talked  with  a  Conmiu- 
nist  you  will  find  that  he  is  motivated  by  a 
seal  which  we  Ctiristians  might  well  envy. 
For  it  has  been  said  that  communism  is  in- 
deed a  religion.  Does  it  not  seem,  therefore, 
of  the  utmost  urgency  that  we  reaffirm  and 
hold  steadfast  not  only  to  our  faith  in  the 
American  Ideal  of  freedom — which  is  a  reli- 
gion, but  more  than  that  a  Christian  idea: 
and  further  that  we  keep  faith  In  ourselves 
to  measure  up  to  our  calling  as  Americans. 

The   other   day   I   l.ad   lunch   with   tliree 
prominent  men  of  Peoria.    We  were  discuss- 
ing current  affairs  and  the  deplorable  sUte 
of  the  world  when  one  of  them  turned  to  me 
and  said:  "Bd,  the  hope  of  this  country  and 
the  world  rests  with  you  ministers."    I  told 
him  he  need  not  flatter  me  simply  because  I 
was  paying  for  the  limch.    But  quite  serious- 
ly, the  other  two  at  the  table  heartily  agreed 
with  what  he  said.    This  same  sentiment  was 
expressed  at  a  meeting  I  attended  not  long 
•go.    A  group  of  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions were  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.     One  after  another  lay- 
men of  high  position  in  the  affairs  of  this 
country  would  stand  up  to  say  to  xis:  "It  is 
with  you.  the  moral  leaders  of  the  Nstlon, 
that  our  hope  for  a  better  future  must  rest." 
Now.  much  as  I  am  impressed  by  tbe  im- 
portance these  men  attach  to  my  position  as 
a  clergyman.  I  very  much  object  to  this  sort 
of  thinking.    For  acc(M-dlng  to  Christian  doc- 
trine every  one  of  us,  not  only  the  man  in  the 
pulpit,  it  a  minister  of  Ood.     It  is  not  only 
the  preachers  who  are  preachers.    Bach  per- 
son, when  he  declares  him  or  herself  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  or  a  l>eliever  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is  a  moral  leader  in  this  com- 
munity: each  one  of  xu.  layman  or  clergy- 
nian.  Is  a  teacher  by  example  and  precept.    If 
it  is  true  that  the  hope  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world  resU  with  ministers,  then  in  the 
deepest  and  fullest  sense  it  rests  with  all  of 
us.    Tou.  as  a  bxislnessman.  are  a  moral  lead- 
er of  this  community  for  good  or  for  bad.  de- 
pending on  how  you  conduct  yoxir  business. 
Tou,  as  worker,  are  a  moral  leader,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  depending  on  how  well  and  how 
faithfully    you    do    your    work.      And    you. 
housewife,  teacher,  student,  farmer,  are  mor- 
al  leaders,  depending  on   how  honest,  how 
sincere,   how   trustworthy,  how   dependable 
you  are.    The  futxire  of  this  ooxutry  rests 
with  every  one  of  xis  who  is  entitled  to  have 
an  opinion,  to  read,  to  write,  to  think,  to 
pray,  and  to  vote. 

When  we  go  to  ehxirch  we  are  exercising 
only  a  part  of  oxir  religious  life.  I  want  to 
repeat  that:  When  we  go  to  chxirch.  we  are 
exercising  only  a  part  of  oxxr  religloxis  life. 
Sound  Christian  doctrine  asserts  that  oxir 
religloxis  and  moral  responsibUltles  do  not 
begin  and  end  at  chxirch,  but  belong  with 
oxir  every  waking  hoxir.  It  U  not  only  the 
minister  who  is  called  to  his  task.  Kach  of 
us  has  been  set  aside  to  do  oxir  part  In 
building  a  better  America,  and  adding  to 
the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  on 
earth.  Let  xis  not  lose  faith  in  ourselves  to 
measxire  up  to  our  high  calling  as  moral 
leaders. 

In  closing  I  want  to  read  to  you  a  para- 
graph from  a  newsletter  by  one  of  oxir  Na- 
tion's most  respected  economists  and  finan- 
cial advisers.  After  reviewing  the  current 
situation  in  Korea  and  discussing  the  pos- 
slbllltlea  of  a  third  world  war.  this  Is  what 
he  says: 

"A  time  of  terriflo  world  turmoil  Is  ahead, 
and  perhaps  not  very  far  ahead.  The  United 
States  and  all  free  peoples  everywhere  should 
now  be  girding  at  top  speed,  in  defense  of 
the  one  great  principle  that  Is  at  stake, 
individual  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
The  time  is  short,  and  getting  shorter  day 
by  day.  But  good  has  alwajrs  trlximphed  in 
this  world,  despite  age-long  set-backs.  His- 
tory so  attests.    So  let  \im  put  on  the  whole 


armor  of  God,  material  and  spiritual.  Then, 
dare  we  doubt  the  outcome?" 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  Americans: 
Let  XIS  not  be  ashamed  of  the  things  that 
have  made  xis  great.  Let  us  cease  apologiz- 
ing for  oxir  American  way  of  doing  bxislness, 
of  running  oxir  schools,  of  providing  the 
finest  medical  care  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  are  the  great  revolutionaries  of  history. 
And  our  revolution  is  a  spiritual  one,  one 
which  has  already  been  proved  in  action. 
Let  us  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  believing 
those  who  through  some  other  system  only 
promise  what  the  American  Ideal  has  already 
delivered.  Let  us  reaffirm  and  hold  stead- 
fast to  oxir  American  Ideal,  and  oxir  ability, 
with  Ood's  help,  to  measure  up  to  oxir  high 
calling  as  Americans. 

For  in  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
perhaps  truer  now  than  when  first  they  were 
uttered:  "Let  us  have  the  faith  that  right 
makes  might  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare 
to  do  our  duty."  For  "we  can  meanly  lose, 
or  nobly  save,  this  last,  best  hope  on  earth." 


A  Letter  From  Your  Ginfretmaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF  PEMNSTXVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  Mayfair  Times,  of  March 
24.  1952: 

A  Lnrza  ntoM  Toua  CONoaxssicAM,  Wiujais 

J.  OBEKIf,  Ja. 

It  is  Jxut  unthinkable  that  with  oxir  txiys 
fighting  in  Kores,  the  steel  bxislness  woxild 
be  allowed  to  play  prima  donna.  Too  many 
of  the  roots  of  this  basic  industry  lie  in  the 
past  centxiry.  The  ghost  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  the  Homestead  massacre  still  hover 
over  wage  controversy.  In  the  so-called  Gay 
Nineties  the  Steel  Trust,  tlirough  Repub- 
lican-sponsored and  niurtured  protective  tar- 
iffs, sold  its  product  at  a  lower  price  in 
Europe  than  it  charged  in  Pennsylvania. 
Labor  was  relatively  no  problem  at  ail.  The 
legislature  was  so  friendly  that  passage  of 
the  "right"  measxires  was  assured.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  could  always  be  called  out  by 
the  Governor  -vhen  strikes  got  too  ix)ther- 
some.  So  that  steel  spokesman  on  TV  must 
have  had  sonxe  of  his  Industry's  past  in  mind 
when  he  alleged  that  CIO  had  a  deal  witb 
the  President.  There  were  so  many  under- 
the-table  agreements  In  the  early  history  of 
the  steel  indxistry.  but  the  man  who  worked 
at  the  blast  fxirnaoe  was  never  one  of  the 
parties.  Steel  could  always  batter  down 
wages  by  openly  recruiting  labor  In  the  cen- 
tral coimtrles  in  Europe.  Ironically  these 
Immigrants  came  to  America  for  economic 
freedom  and  the  fxilfillment  of  the  promises 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  Oft- 
times  they  were  the  xmwitting  instruments 
in  batting  down  the  American  wage  scale. 
In  the  meantime  immigration  has  l>een 
greatly  restricted. 

American  industry  was  on  its  way  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  like  many  robust 
children  it  acted  a  bit  on  the  ruthless  side. 
It  maintained  company  towns,  company 
stores,  and  company  police,  even  company 
clergymen  and  school  teachers  in  some  in- 
stances. It  is  not  easy  for  a  person  or  an 
industry  to  do  a  quick  about  face.  Some- 
thing of  oxir  past  is  apt  to  cling  to  xu  aU. 
Collective  bargaining  is  a  product  of  modem- 


day  America.  Steel  has  been  living  far  too 
much  in  the  nineteenth  century  where  its 
latxjr  relations  are  concerned.  In  the  re- 
cent negotiations,  companies  offered  9  cents, 
later  12 V4  cents  per  hour.  Had  there  been 
an  escalator  clause  In  the  wage  contract,  as 
with  General  Motors,  the  rise  would  auto- 
matlcaUy  have  been  16  cents.  In  other 
words,  steel  wages  have  not  kept  pace  with 
either  living  costs  or  the  Increases  granted 
by  other  Indxistries.  Government  agencies 
have  found  that  steel  companies  had  earn- 
ings that  could  easily  absorb  the  wage  to- 
creases  without  price  advances.  Mr.  Wilson's 
own  company.  General  Electric,  gave  higher 
proportionate  wage  boosts  without  adding 
one  cent  to  prices. 

My  notion  is  that  he  wanted  to  ease  out 
of  an  uncomforuble  spot  and  so  followed 
the  IfacArthxir  pattern  to  sign  off.  As  Sen- 
ator Ltndom  Johnson  put  it.  "Mr.  Wilson 
had  expecatlons  but  no  schedules."  Defense 
production  has  lagged.  It  woxild  be  unfair 
to  blame  this  all  on  Mr.  Wilson.  In  his  brief 
cabinet  tenure.  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Jolinson  laid  the  groundwork  tor  slow  pro- 
duction. He  was  bxisily  occupied  piasring 
LltUe  Caesar  with  defense  ouUays  so  tliat 
he  could  be  hailed  as  Ood's  gift  to  the  tax- 
payer. Meantime  I  think  it  is  abxmdantiy 
clear  that  Jxist  nobody  in  tills  coxmtry  wants 
nationalization  of  steel  or  any  other  in- 
dustry. Most  of  the  factors  which  brought 
about  that  action  in  Britain  are  not  present 
here.  One  element,  however,  parallels  that 
of  Britain's  steel  Industry,  a  reactionary  atti- 
tude m  labor  relations.  Sometimes  we  get 
an  arrogance  that  takes  xis  back  to  the  days 
of  the  company  towns  with  their  company 
stores  and  their  company  police.  But  history 
has  refused  to  stay  in  that  spot. 

Cordially  yoxir  Congressman, 

WiLUAM  J.  GaSKN,  jr. 


Offshore  Oil  Vote  ApproTed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  8,  1952 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoRD,  I  include  the  following  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Wednesday.  May  7.  1952: 

OPTsaoas  On,  Votk  Appsoxtb) — Nnx>  SnuassD 
roB  State  Ownkbskif  To  Pbucit  Watsb- 

vaoNT  Impbovements 

To  the  Eorros  or  the  Niw  Yosk  Tncn: 

We  read  your  "veto"  editorial  of  April 
86  with  some  sxirprlse.  No  public  Issue  of  our 
time  has  received  less  Intelligent  attention 
from  the  press  than  the  tldelands  contro- 
versy. The  Federal  oil  bonanza  created  by 
the  Supreme  Court  at  the  expense  of  the  tra- 
ditional rights  of  California,  Loxiisiana,  and 
Texas  seems  to  have  completely  seduced 
popular  opinion  and  the  press  too,  for  the 
time  being. 

Like  Russian  peasants  celebrating  a  na- 
tionalization decree,  they  keep  chanting  that 
this  treasxire  trove  belongs  to  all  of  us  and 
that  it  would  be  a  crime  against  the  i>eople 
to  turn  it  back  to  the  States  and  other  preda- 
tory interests. 

Congress  has  done  the  wise  and  courageoxis 
thing  in  voting  to  correct  the  dangerous  sit- 
uation these  extraordinary  oil-Inspired  de- 
cisions have  created.  ITiey  tiireaten  not  only 
all  State  ownership  beyond  low-water  marks 
In  all  the  coutal  States  but  also  State  owner- 
ship of  the  land  underlying  aU  bays  and 
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harbors,  an  na?lgabl«  rlv«n  and  lakM.  As 
tiM  law  now  stands,  we  are  on  the  legal  road 
to  Federal  ownentilp  In  the  Hudson  and  Ifto- 
slMippl,  In  Lake  mchlgan.  Lake  George,  and 
lAka  Tahoe,  In  New  York  Harbor,  and  Ban 
Pkandaeo  Bay. 

CtUMOX   or    OFXMTOIf 

I  doQt  believe  for  a  moment  tbat  Justica 
Black  and  Ills  concurring  colleagues  In  1947 
knew  more  about  the  law  and  the  facts  o< 
tlie  colonial  and  transitional  periods  up  to 
1789  tnan  all  tbelr  predecessors  wno  wrote  on 

this  subject.  It  was  newly  discovered  oil,  not 
newly  discovered  knowledge  of  the  pre- 1780 
situation,  that  accoxints  for  this  change  of 
opinion  as  to  tne  title  of  tne  States  to  tn« 
submerged  lands  along  their  shores. 

The  rule  that  State  territory  ends  at  low- 
water  mark  will  block  any  State  waterfront 
development  that  goes  beyond  that  line.  Let 
the  Federal  Government  do  It.  The  mari- 
time belt  belongs  to  It.  That  wlU  be  the 
natural  reaction. 

Why  should  local  authorities  embroil 
themselves  in  legal  conflicts?  Shores  are 
constantly  changing.  Wbat  date  shall  ba 
used  to  flz  the  location  of  the  low-water 
mark?  What  is  a  bay?  At  what  precise 
point  does  it  become  part  of  the  open  sea? 
Are  uplands  formed  by  nature  of  fill  subject 
to  th^  paramount  power  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  defined  In  the  opinion  In  the 
California  case?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
problems  which  will  confront  local  officials 
and  keep  this  controversy  boiling  In  the 
courts  for  years  to  come  under  the  Supreme 
Ootirt's  nillng: 

Here  in  New  York  that  ruling  may  cloud 
the  city's  title  to  the  submerged  lands  on 
which  Its  piers  and  other  waterfront  im- 
provements stand.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  new 
park  lands  have  been  made  available  by 
pxishlng  out  bulkhead  lines  along  the  shore 
front  and  by  filling  in  lands  which  lay  be- 
low the  low-water  mark.  Large  sections  of 
the  Shore  Parkway  In  Brooklyn  were  built  on 
fUled-ln  land,  and  Orchard  Beach  and  Ferry 
Point  Park  are  situated  on  lands  reclaimed 
from  Long  Island  Sound.  At  Coney  Island 
and  at  Staten  Island's  Great  Kills  Park  ex- 
tensive patk.  and  recreational  areas  have  been 
created  and  developed  by  fllUng  in  lands 
which  ziot  long  ago  were  ocean  bottom  below 
the  low-water  mark. 

cnTAnrrr  as  to  owinasHtp 

This  city  and  other  ocean-front  munici- 
palities cannot  be  expected  to  continue  their 
filling  and  reclamation  operations,  their 
projects  to  arrest  beach  erosion  or  their  rec- 
reational and  other  shore-front  develop- 
ments in  lands  as  to  whlcn  ownership  and 
control  are  thrown  into  doubt  by  the  court's 
ruling  In  the  California  case. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  I  know  ths 
good  use  that  Mew  York  and  other  Atlantic 
States  and  cities  are  *"»*«"g  of  their  sub- 
merged land  beyond  low-water  mark.  I  think 
this  ruling  should  be  corrected  by  congres- 
sional action  without  delay.  The  President 
should  be  urged  to  approve,  not  to  veto. 
Senator  Hoixaho's  bill,  which  merely  reaf- 
firms the  law  as  It  existed  up  to  1047  and 
recognises  the  historical  fact  of  State  own- 
ership, and  if  he  vetoes  the  bill  the  veto 
should  be  overridden. 

The  Federal  Government  ought  to  be  able 
to  handle  its  problems  of  oil  conservation 
under  Its  war  and  commerce  powers  without 
taking  title  to  New  York's  submerged  coastal 
lands,  from  low-water  m&rk  out.  This  blun- 
derbuss method  of  handing  oU  problems 
ought  to  be  checked  before  it  goes  any  fur- 
ther. 

RoaisT  Mosn, 
City  Construation  Coordinator. 

Msw  YOSK.  Ma^  5.  1952. 


May  3  t  Famou  Auhtftary  b  PoGsk 
History 


the  trne  sons  and  daufhten  of  Poland, 
the  free  world  wlU  continue  to  remember 
May  3  as  Poland  ConsUtution  Day. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RARAUT 

or  MiCRiCAir 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1952 
Mr.  RABAUT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 

3.  Polish-Americans  across  the  lenertli 
and  breadth  of  this  Nation  and.  Indeed, 
all  people  who  cherish  the  heritage  of 
liberty  which  we  seek  to  share  with  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  paused  to  com- 
memorate the  adoption,  in  1791.  of  the 
Constitution  of  Poland.  Overshadowing 
their  celebration  was  the  awareness  that 
the  people  of  Poland  no  longer  breathe 
the  air  of  freedom,  that  the  nation  to 
which  they  are  bound  by  the  fond  ties  of 
memory  cringes  beneath  the  whip  of 
Soviet  despotism. 

Especially  ironic  on  Constitution  Day 
is  the  realization  that  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, there  is  abroad  in  Poland  the  draft 
of  a  new  constitution— a  document  that 
in  its  origin  and  implementation  is  a 
travesty  on  the  name  of  constitutional 
liberty.  A  debate  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  on  proposed  amendments  to  this 
draft,  and  thereafter  the  Polish  i>eople 
will  put  through  the  motions  of  approv- 
ing the  revised  document  in  a  Soviet- 
style  popular  referendum.  This  must  be 
and  it  is  bitter  brew  in  the  mouths  of 
Polish  patriots  who  commemorate  May 
3,  1791. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  of  Febru- 
ary 26, 1952,  however,  points  to  one  com- 
forting thought  to  be  gained  from  our 
reflections  on  the  meaning  of  tliis  day. 
"Democracy  must  still  be  a  strong  force 
in  the  world  If  the  Kremlin  and  Its  min- 
ions find  It  so  necessary  to  ape  demo- 
cratic forms  despite  their  dislike  for  the 
countries  in  which  democracy  really 
exists  and  thrives,"  says  the  Times. 

Indeed,  the  Kremlin  must  ape  the 
forms  of  democracy  because  It  realizes 
that  only  by  applying  this  sugar  coating, 
can  It  force  down  the  throats  of  the  mil- 
lions It  holds  in  bondage  the  poisonous 
pill  of  totalitarianism.  Realizing  thii^ 
I  find  especially  appropriate  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Polish-American  Congress, 
that  this  May  3  see  the  beginning  of  a 
drive  to  erase  from  our  political  vocabu- 
laries the  phrase  "satellite  nations,"  and 
to  call  these  nations  "captive."  The 
real  satellites  in  the  iron-curtain  coim- 
tries  are  the  puppet  ofDcials  who  revolve 
around  the  parent  planet  in  the  Krem- 
lin and  who,  in  the  name  of  democracy, 
carry  on  their  untiring  crusade  against 
liberty.  As  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress points  out,  this  phraseology  will  be 
in  keeping  with  the  true  state  of  affairs 
and  will  help  the  enslaved  nations  of 
the  world  to  realize  that  the  United 
States  is  fully  aware  of  their  present 
status  of  enforced  serfdom. 

When  and  if  the  new  Polish  Consti- 
tution Is  approved,  there  will  no  doubt 
be  a  new  date  marked  out  on  the  So- 
viet calendar  of  anniversaries.   But  with 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  FRANCIS  £.  WALTER 

or  yawwaiLvaanA 
IN  THX  HOtTSE  OP  RKPBKSKNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  Mat  t.  19S2 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricou).  I  include  the  foUowing  tm- 
nouncement  of  the  National  Catholle 
Welfare  Council: 


Washimgton.  Aprtl  36. — Houae  paMAfe  at 
a  blU  wiping  out  all  racial  barriers  to  the 
admission  of  Immigrants  and  to  their  attain- 
ing citizenship  through  naturalization  was 
called  a  mlleatone  In  American  history  by 
Bruce  Mohler.  director  of  the  immlgratton 
department.  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, here. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
has  supported  both  the  Hoiisc  blU  and  the 
companion  McCarran  measure  In  the  Senate. 
while  at  the  same  time  working  for  certain 
amendments. 

Among  effects  of  the  House  bill  are: 

1.  Sex  discrimination  In  various  Immigra- 
tion procedures  are  sboUahed. 

3.  The  field  for  uniting  and  keeping  fam- 
ily uniu  intact  Is  broadened. 

3.  A  general  overhaul  is  given  to  Immi- 
gration laws. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THX  HOU8X  OP  REPRKSENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  May  i,  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ai  % 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Reno- 
vation of  the  Executive  Mansion.  I  hava 
had  occasion,  during  the  course  of  tha 
construction  which  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, to  become  acquainted  with  a 
man  whose  devotion  to  this  country  and 
whose  outstanding  personal  character 
should  be  brought  pointedly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

It  has  probably  been  the  familiar  ex- 
perience of  a  nimiber  of  Members,  as  It 
has  been  mine,  to  note,  in  recent  yeara, 
a  number  of  great  construction  projecta 
throughout  the  Washington  area  marked 
by  a  dignified  sign  bearing  the  legend 
-John  McShaln,  Builder."  The  sign  has 
appeared  at  the  Pentagon  Building,  the 
Jefferson  Memorial,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  at  Bethesda  as  T7ell  aa 
the  Naval  Hospital  there,  the  Washing- 
ton National  Airport,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Building,  the  Annex  of  the  Bureaa 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  the  Mellon 
Memorial,  and  numerous  other  buildings 
throughout  Washington  aiui  the  East. 


Mr.  McShaln  built  the  library  at  Hyde 
Park  for  President  Roosevelt,  and  oin: 
Commission  selected  him  as  the  general 
contractor  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  McShain  has  branched  out  into 
this  general  type  of  construction  work 
Blnce  he  entered  his  father's  business 
after  his  father's  death  In  1919.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  McShain  Co.'s  efforts 
were  devoted  entirely  to  the  building  of 

Catholic  churches,  schools,  and  rec- 
tories. 

These  monumental  structures  speak 
eloquently  of  Mr.  McShain's  record  of 
achievement,  but  their  granite  and  lime- 
Stone  facades  reyeal  little  of  the  man 
whose  genius  mobilized  the  men.  ma- 
chinery, and  financial  resources  that 
went  into  their  construction. 

Through  our  association  during  our 
work  on  the  Whit3  House,  I  came  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  person  of  John 
McShain.  the  man.  as  well  as  that  of 
John  McShain,  the  builder.  I  realized 
that,  while  rightfully  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  his  corporation,  the 
deep  humility  which  per/ades  his  char- 
acter also  cloaks  a  measure  of  integrity. 
Sincerity,  generosity,  and  deep  spiritu- 
ality that  is  matched  by  few  men  I  have 
met  In  my  own  years  of  public  life. 

McShaln  is  an  Affiliated  Christian 
Brother,  a  member  of  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  a  number  of  Catholic  colleges, 
and  the  recipient  of  two  Papal  honors. 
The  titles  of  these  honors  are  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  and  Papal  Chamberlain  of  the 
Cape  and  Sword. 

These  honors  are  a  recognition  of  a 
Wholehearted  dedication  to  spiritual  and 
moral  values. 

As  man  measures  the  years  with  the 
slipping  sands  of  time,  the  mammoth 
structures  of  stone  and  steel  that  have 
been  the  work  of  his  hand  will  long  en- 
dure as  a  memorial  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  John  McShain,  the  builder. 
But — the  life  he  has  lived,  the  good  work 
he  has  done,  the  example  of  his  char- 
acter, which  shines  like  a  beacon  before 
men — these  are  the  monuments  to  John 
McShaln.  the  man.  and  long  after  the 
works  of  human  strength  and  genius 
have  crumbled,  they  will  endure. 
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Lcaraiag  To  Lire  Togetlier 

INTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

i  ovcauroBMU 

W  TftB  BOUSE  OF  RKPR8SENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  5.  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate having  been  given  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  a  very  splendid  writing  en- 
titled "Learning  To  Live  Together"  in 
the  C0NGRKS8I0NAL  RicoRD.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Elizabeth  Ellis,  who  Is  a 
tenth-grade  student  at  Lynwood  High 
School  In  Los  Angeles  County.  Calif. 


This  high  school  is  located  in  the  city  of 
Lj^wood,  which  Is  one  of  the  several  very 
Important  and  prosperous  communities 
Of  the  great  Twenty-third  Congressional 

District.  I  am  sure  that  its  original 
thinking  and  timely  message  and  inter- 
pretation will  be  appreciated  and  wlU 
stand  considerable  thinking  and  self- 
analysis  by  all  who  read  it. 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  pre- 
sent this  article  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  author  and  through  the  courtesy 

of  Mr.  Donald  D.  Reber.  principal  of 
Lynwood  High  School,  who  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  gentlemen  in  education  in 
my  native  State  of  California. 
The  article  follows: 

LcAaMiMo  To  Lrrx  Tocktbxb 

(By  KUzabetb  ElUs,  grade  10.  Lynwood  High 

School,  Lynwood.  Calif.) 

Have  you  ever  walked  through  a  forest? 
It  nUgbt  be  at  dawn  or  even  at  sunaet,  but 
have  you  ever  noticed  the  trees  themselves? 
Right  m  front  of  you  might  be  a  huge  giant 
of  a  tree  towering  above  all  the  rest,  while 
right  next  to  it  could  be  a  smaU  pine  Just 
waking  up  to  the  world.  But  behind  it 
might  t>e  one  you  could  almost  consider  per- 
fect, in  fact  you  can  almost  visualiae  it  to 
your  own  llvtag  room  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing— stately  in  size,  and  poUed  perfectly. 
All  tbrougb  this  forest  are  trees  with  tbe 
same  and  varied  shapes,  slses.  and  structures. 
Tet  Just  Uke  a  smaU  community,  they  are 
all  content  to  be  what  they  are,  and  to  grow 
up  with  each  other.  For  they  know  that 
when  the  heavens  open  up,  they  will  all  re- 
ceive water — water  to  grow  green  leaves.  Oh 
yes.  Mr.  Sycamore  might  have  bigger  leaves 
than  Mr.  Jarcaranda,  but  who  cares?  When 
autimin  comes  they're  aU  gone  again.  It'a 
Just  a  continual  circle — a  continual  circle 
unaware  of  the  strifes  of  humanity. 

Outside  this  forest  are  people,  people  who 
haven't  yet  learned  how  to  live  together.  For 
out  of  the  ses  days  of  their  year,  they  set 
aaide  7,  and  name  it  Brotherhood  Week. 
Now  in  case  you  don't  know  what  Brother- 
hood Week  is.  I  shall  tell  you.  .  During 
Brotherhood  Week  you  make  it  a  apedal 
effort  to  speak  to  that  man  down  on  the 
corner  who  you  glared  at  every  other  day 
before.  When  the  postman  doesn't  bring 
you  the  mall  that  you  especially  wanted. 
instead  of  giving  him  that  bewildered  look, 
you're  supposed  to  smile  and  say  thanks. 
But  after  these  7  days,  don't  worry  about  be- 
ing nice  to  people,  for  Brotherhood  Week  Is 
gone  for  another  year.  No;  If  we  were  to 
apply  Brotherhood  Week  to  our  lives  every 
day  out  of  tbe  year  then  ws  woiUd  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  ridding  our  country  of 
those  terrible  evils:  race  prejudice,  Jealousy, 
greed,  and  eventually  war. 

Learning  to  live  together  is  s  lesson  that 
miist  be  taught,  and  I  know  of  no  better 
place  to  begin  than  in  the  home.  If  it  were 
taught  In  the  home,  a  cbUd  in  grammar 
school  with  some  physical  handicap  would 
not  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of 
his  small  friends.  If  it  were  taxight  in  tbe 
home,  a  student  in  high  school  who  doesn't 
wear  the  latest  style  in  clothing  would  not 
have  any  reason  to  feel  left  out.  If  it  were 
taught  in  the  home,  the  adults  would  not 
shrink  at  the  thought  of  speaking  to  someone 
of  a  different  color.  But  tbe  way  It  Is  In- 
clined to  go  U  that  the  chUd  \n  grammar 
school  who  has  some  physical  defect  is  so 
mentaUy  trampled  that  the  child  either  has 
to  have  a  private  tutor  or  go  to  some  private 
Institution  of  learning.    The  student  in  high 


school  who  doesn't  wear  the  latest  style  In 
Clothing,  or  have  one  of  the  "nicer"  i>erson- 
allties,  is  quickly  disregarded  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  For  some  adults  to  go  out  on  the 
highway  to  buy  their  fruits  and  vegetables 
where  the  Japanese.  Just  as  they,  work  for  a 
living,  why  the  Idea  Is  absurd.  No — first  we 
must  rip  out  these  sUtched-in  prejudices 
Which  to  many  of  us  la  going  to  seem  very 
difficult.  ' 

In  last  month's  paper  I  read  an  article 
which  made  me  wonder  about  America's 
democracy.  It  had  to  do  with  a  42-year-old 
Negro  war  veteran,  whose  name  was  Wilbur 
Gary.  Mr.  Gary  along  with  his  wife  and 
family  bad  moved  Into  a  tract  district  in  San 
Pablo.  Calif.  Almost  at  once  he  had  150 
people  gathered  outside  his  home.  Only  60 
of  these  people  were  friendly  to  Mr.  Gary. 
These  50  people  were  led  by  a  Rev.  Fred  H. 
Busher.  pastor  of  a  Methodist  Church.  Rev- 
erend Busher  planted  a  flag  outside  of  Gary's 
home  and  began  to  recite  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  was  at  once  interrupted 
by  Jeers,  cat  calls,  and  boos.  "What  are  you 
sticking  up  for  the  black  man  for?"  one  man 
shouted.  Then  the  sheriff  of  the  community 
came  and  told  both  crowds  to  disband  for  it 
was  unlawfuUy  assembled.  Tuesday  night 
hoodlums  threw  a  brick  through  Gary's  front 
window.  One  attorney  said  to  Atty.  Oen. 
Edmond  G.  Brown.  "Please  protect  Wilbur 
Gary,  his  famUy,  and  property." 

Is  this  America,  America  land  of  oppor- 
tunity?   Have  we  learned  to  live  together? 

Just  because  his  face  was  black.  Oh  yes. 
he  had  served  in  a  United  States  Army  Jtist 
like  my  father  and  your  son,  but  this  was 
different.  Oh  yes.  he  had  bought  his  own 
home  with  his  well-earned  money  Just  like 
many  of  us  have  done,  but  Just  because  his 
face  was  black.  Whether  Mr.  Gary  was  right 
In  moving  into  a  district  such  as  he  did  is 
not  the  question  which  prevails  in  my  mind. 
Instead  it's  the  attitude  which  so-called 
American  citisens  use  in  solving  their  prob- 
lems. If  we  choose  hate,  malice,  and  Jeal- 
ousy, we  wUl  only  reap  the  same  results.  It's 
Just  like  fighting  fire  with  fire. 

What  if  those  trees  in  the  forest  were  to 
take  an  attitude  of  opposition  toward  each 
other.  If  Mr.  Redwood  were  to  say.  "Pine, 
I'm  leader  around  this  forest  now.  so  since 
you  have  comparatively  smaU  roots,  you 
keep  that  small  strip  of  land  over  there, 
and  I  am  going  to  keep  this  acre  for  myself." 
This  isnt  strange  or  impossible  because  it 
has  happened  right  here  in  America.  No^ 
not  in  Washington,  not  in  our  governmental 
affairs,  but  in  the  so-called  peaceful  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  in  the  commtmities. 
One  neighbor  has  treated  another  neighbor 
Just  like  dust  under  hU  feet. 

We  were  put  here  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  trees  in  the  forest.  We  have  to  learn 
to  live  with  our  neighbor  whether  his  name 
is  Jones,  Steinberg,  or  Garcia.  Yet  what  is 
sometimes  much  harder,  they,  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  us. 

In  days  before  mine  they  tell  me  people 
were  a  little  more  friendly  toward  each 
other.  They  said  that  when  Mrs.  Jones 
wanted  to  borrow  a  cup  of  flour  she  didnt 
hesitate  to  do  so.  When  Mr.  Jones  wanted 
to  borrow  his  neighbor's  plow,  "Help  your- 
self," was  the  returning  remark.  But  to- 
day the  majority  of  American  citizens  dont 
even  know  who  their  next  door  neigh- 
bors are.  The  feeling  of  sharing  is  one  we 
cannot  live  without.  In  a  home,  a  school, 
a  business  and  a  nation,  the  feeling  should 
be  we  and  not  I. 

I  walked  through  a  forest.     Tills  time  In 

early  morning.  As  the  sun  was  seeping 
through  the  leaves  of  those  trees.  I  could  al- 
most wish  that  they  were  American  dtiaens. 
No,  not  strange  at  all.  For  there  was  Mr. 
Oak  with  his  blond  face,  and  next  to  him 
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was  Itr.  Bedwood  with  hla  red  face,  and  un- 
der him  (till  amall  and  scrawny  waa  plJM. 
But  there  they  stood,  all  lifting  their  boxigha 
toward  their  creator,  the  one  who  mad* 
them  and  who  taught  them  how  to  live  to- 
fether. 


Poland's  ConstitatiM  Day 


CrastitiUioa  for  Paerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

mm.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

oraaoTM  cabouha 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS8 

ThvTtdav,  May  8.  1952 

,■  lix.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
ttoB  of  tbe  kind  of  ooDstitution  to  be 
granted  Vk»  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will 
soon  oome  before  this  Congress.  We 
have  on  one  hand  the  statement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the 
propci£ed  constitution  for  Puerto  Rico 
Is  similar  to  our  own  United  States  Oon- 
Btitution.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
well-qualified  men  on  constitutional 
matters  who  disagrree  and  charge  that 
the  proposed  constitution  for  Puertii 
Woo  can  lead  to  a  dictatorship  in  that 
Teiritory.  I  point  out  to  the  House  that 
tbe  proposed  constitution  for  Puerto 
Ittoo  dooB  noft  ba?e  a  Umlt  on  the  term  of 
its  cMef  executive ;  whereas,  our  Ameri- 
can Gonstltotlon  has  already  adopted  an 
amendment  limiting  the  tenure  of  office 
of  our  President  to  two  terms.  I  do  hope 
ewery  Member  of  this  House  will  carefully 
study  ttils  Paerto  Rico  Constitution  be- 
fore voting  on  It. 

The  constitution  question  comes  be- 
fore the  Congress  at  a  time  when  there 
has  been  numerous  charges  of  a  dictator- 
ship In  Puerto  Rico  at  the  present  time. 
'    Kr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  been  to 
Puerto  Rico  and.  therefore,  I  am  not  as 
<yialifled  to  speak  on  this  subject  as  many 
olbers.   However,  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  the  fair  thing  to  do  would  be  for 
the  proper  committee  of  the  other  body 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Puerto  Rico.    Through 
an  on-the-spot  investigation,  this  com- 
miUee  representing  the  people  of  the 
tboited  States  could  recommend  to  thi* 
Oongress  ttie  proper  steps  to  take. 
I    According  to  the  newspapers,  there  is 
ft  controversy  raging  between  Mr.  L.  D. 
Long  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  the  present 
Oovemor  of  Puerto  Rico.    This  contro- 
yersy  can  well  affect  this  Nation's  rela- 
tkKiships  with  Puerto  Rico  and  our  other 
ponessions.   I  do  hope  the  other  body  of 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  investigate  this 
matter  and  its  possible  repercussions  on 
jour  relationships  with  all  of  our  posses- 
sions and  Territories.  I  do  not  know  per- 
sonally the  present  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico.    I  do  know  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  have  a  high  regard  for  L.  D. 
Long  and  the  Honorable  J.  C.  Long  of 
Charleston.    I  believe  this  whole  matter 
can  be  settled  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
parties  concerned  by  an  investigation 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

HON.  ALYIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHSO 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESKNTATTWI 

rtiexday.  If  ay  5.  1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
of  Polish  ancestiy  throughout  the  world 
on  May  3  of  each  year  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3.  1791. 

It  is  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-first 
anniversary  of  that  significant  event,  and 
celebrations  are  held  throughout  the 
free  world.  However,  the  celebration 
this  year  is  not  as  joyful  as  it  might  be, 
for  these  freedom-loving  people  are  pres- 
ently under  a  yoke  of  alien  despotism. 

Being  a  trusting  and  peaceful  Chris- 
tian nation  without  natural  protective 
b  oundaries,  Poland  has  been  stabbed  and 
woimded  on  numerous  occasions  by  op- 
portunist nations,  unfriendly  to  her.  and 
once  again  her  people  have  that  undying 
faith  in  that  they  shall  one  day  throw 
off  this  painfiil  yoke,  just  as  it  has  been 
done  before  after  a  period  of  127  years. 
FOr  m  the  year  1918,  the  freedom  of  the 
Polish  people  was  restored  and  Poland, 
as  a  republic.  Vxk.  her  rightful  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Polish  Constitution  which  is  the 
occasion  of  such  celebrations  through- 
out the  world  by  the  sons  and  friends 
of  Poland  is  a  striking  parallel  to  our 
Constitution,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
it  came  into  being  about  the  same  time. 
And  it  is  to  the  Polish  people  their  char- 
ter of  liberty  such  as  we  are  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution. 

America  is  ever  grateful  and  shall  not 
forget  men  like  the  Oen.  Casimir  Pu- 
laski, the  father  of  American  cavalry, 
and  Oen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  and  many 
others. 

This  Christian  nation,  as  destiny  so 
leads  it  to  be.  can  never  swallow  the 
oppression,  or  the  atheism  of  the  Com- 
munists; and  as  ever,  her  patriots  will 
continues  to  fight  unceasingly,  the 
tyrannical  oppressions  of  whatever  isms 
might  encroach  upon  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  God  speed  her  de- 
livery from  the  oppressions  of  alien 
heels  so  that  Poland  might  stand  again 
and  be  counted  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLET 

cm  MOKTR  CAIOLIIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1952 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub> 
mitting  for  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  tbe  May  1952  issue  of  Red- 


book  magaslne,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  article  will  be  read  by  milHo(ns 
of  our  people.  Tlie  author,  Howard 
Whitman,  tells  a  sad  and  sorry  story 
which  should  attract  Nation-wide  at- 
tention. We  must  find  an  effective  rem- 
edy for  the  deplorable  conditions  which 
still  prevail  in  our  terminal  markets. 
The  problem  presented  is  impressed  with 
a  national  interest,  and  it  must  be  ap- 
proached at  the  national  level  Too  long 
have  we  tolerated  this  menace  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people.  I  com- 
mend Howard  Whitman  upon  his  splen- 
did article  and  especially  upon  the  fine 
fashion  in  which  he  has  presented  tt 

For  the  past  7  years  I  have  been  in- 
tensely interested  in  improved  market- 
ing facilities,  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion I  liave  participated  in  the  prep- 
aration of  legislation  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  Congress.  Back  in  1945 
I  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  special 
subcommittee,  and  I  personally  conduct- 
ed investigations  in  many  of  our  impor- 
tant cities  and  made  on-the-spot  obser- 
vations of  all  of  the  horrible  sights 
referred  to  In  Mr.  Whitman's  article. 
On  one  occasion  a  bill  reported  by  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  passed  tbA 
House  with  slight,  if  any.  opposition,  but. 
unfortunately,  the  bill  was  never  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate.  At  the  last  session  of 
Congress  we  presented  a  bill  which  we  be- 
lieved would  result  in  the  elimination  of 
the  antiquated,  dilapidated,  unsanitary, 
and  unfit  market  places  and  faeilitica. 
but  yoa  will  recaU  the  bill  waa  reeooi- 
raltted  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
merely  because  a  majority  ot  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  felt  that  tbe  time  was 

inappropriate  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of 
materials  which  were  deemed  esMOtial 
to  the  national  defense  program.  I  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  we  may  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  enact  the  bill  to 
which  I  have  referred,  to  the  end  that 
we  might  attack  this  problem  on  a  Na- 
tion-wide basis. 

Om*  medieval  market  places  sUH  do 
business  in  unspeakable  squalor.  Here 
Is  the  appalling  story  of  why  there  is 
filth  In  our  food. 

Pn.TR  IN  Qus  Pooo — Am  Exroak  or  thb  Ap- 
rALXJwo  CoNDmom  uv  ICaxt  or  AmaxcAli 
WHOcxaiLs  Puxnt  *ir»  VnsrABU  MAnura 

(By  Howard  Wbltman) 
(Thia  U  tbe  first  at  three  articles  by  How- 
ard Whitman  which  will  appear  In  the  May. 
Jime,  and  July  Issues  of  Bedbook  magazlD*. 
They  are  baaed  on  a  ywu^  reaearoh  of  food- 
market  conditions.  The  second  and  third 
articles  in  the  series  will  show  how  primitive 
antiquated  markets  caxise  consxuners  to  pay 
needlessly  high  prices,  how  up-to-date  whole- 
sale markets  handle  hlfhly  perishable  prod- 
ucts, and,  what  an  aroused  local  citlaenry  can 
do  to  get  a  modem,  sanitary  market  In  their 
town — Tb>  terro— ■) 

The   largMt  wholesale   food    marfceU   of 

America — particularly  in  the  teeming  East 

are  a  disgrace  to  the  NaUon,  a  health  peril, 
a  naueeaUng  «lirowlMK;k  to  tba  days  whan 
aanltaUon  was  unknown.  Wo  Tlgoroos 
young  American  home  builder,  busband.  or 
wife,  would  tolerate  the  fllthy  gamut  much 
of  the  Nation's  fruit  and  vegetable  produce 
passes  through — If  he  or  she  knew  the  facta. 

If  your  child  came  running  home  with 
soma  fbod  be'd  picked  out  of  the  gtittsr, 
you'd  shout  "Junior,  throw  that  away.    Dont 
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you  dare  eat  that."  But  the  fact  is.  Junior^ 
and  you,  too— are  probably  eating  consider- 
able food  which  passes  through  gutter  oon- 
ditlons   before   it  reaches  your  table. 

Produce  markets  operate  at  night.  They 
are  shrouded  by  the  darkness  and  the  early 
dawn.  They  are  sequestered  in  the  oldest, 
least  accessible  parts  of  town.  They  ara 
bidden  like  dirt  beneath  a  city's  carpet. 
Old-timers  may  remember  the  ramshackle 
market  places,  but  most  of  America's  young 
adulu  live  in  frmge  residential  sections  and 
suburbs.  They  haven't  seen  the  decrepit 
old  markets — at  least  haven't  seen  them  in 
action — although  they  are  the  same  food 
slums  the  old-timers  knew;  Just  more  de- 
crepit, more  fllthy. 

The  ancient  markets  of  Mew  York.  Phila- 
delphia, Boston.  Baltimore,  and  many  other 
cities  have  been  allowed  to  persist,  un- 
changed and  uncleaned,  partly  for  the  very 
reason  that  young  America  never  has  reaUy 
seen  tbem.  A  new  generation,  worlLlng  hard 
to  keep  healthful  homes.  Immaculate 
kitchens,  wholesome  tables,  would  not  abide 
these  food  slums.  Once  seen,  they  would 
have  to  be  changed. 
Let's  see  them  now. 

Dawn  was  jus*:  lighting  Its  candles  over 
the  produce  center  known  as  "Market  Place" 
In  Baltimore  when  Federal  Pood  and  Drug 
Inspector  John  OulU  and  I  started  out. 
Trucks  were  muscling  their  way  In  and  out 
of  the  area — big  tnicks  bringing  loads  of 
cabbage,  squaah,  snd  other  Tegetables  from 
the  farms,  little  trucks  carting  it  sway  to  the 
grocery  stores.  A  few  "Arabs"  (fruit  and* 
vegetable  hucksters)  were  weaving  In  and 
out  with  their  horses  and  wagons. 

I  noticed  nhe  spittle-pocked  sidewalks. 
They  were  piled  high  with  baskets  of  food, 
some  stacked  upside  down  so  that  leafy  ends 
of  lettuce  swabbed  the  sidewalk. 

AU  along  the  crowded  rows  of  wholesals 
houses,  baskets  of  food — carrots,  broccoli, 
spinach.  pepp>er«,  turnips  were  stacked  on' 
tbe  sidewalk  and  in  the  street,  their  latticed 
bottoms  aoaklng  up  the  foul  waters  of  the 
gutters.  Inspector  OuUl  pointed  out  tiny, 
fibrous  fragments  In  the  rivulets  of  filth 
which  swabbed  tbaaa  opan  baaketa.  "Horse 
dung."  be  said. 

And  when  It  ratns.  everything  gets  •  bath 
in  the  gutter.  A  heavy  downpour  sends 
water  lapping  over  the  sidewalks,  swelling 
and  coursing  along  the  curbs,  so  that  the 
open-bottomed  baskets  of  the  food  we  eat  are 
subjected  to  a  virtual  street-cleaning  sham- 
poo. 

The  street  and  sidewalks  are  the  icebox 
of  the  old-fashioned  market.  I  aaked  one 
wholesaler  how  long  he'd  hold  food  that 
didn't  sell  right  away.  "Till  it  goes  bad."  he 
said,  adding.  "I'U  sell  It  even  If  It  Is  bad. 
I  got  to  get  some  price  for  It." 

Another  merchant,  pointing  to.  his  rows 
of  produce  covering  tbe  sidewalk  and 
stretching  12  feet  Into  the  street,  said,  "This 
Is  my  show  window.  I  couldn't  do  a  thing 
without  the  sidewalk."  This  man  had.  In 
fact,  rented  an  extra  store  front  Just  to  get 
the  sidewalk  rlghu  and  the  more  important 
street  rlghu  which  went  with  it.  He  told 
how  he  and  others  pay  the  city  of  Baltimore 
an  annual  franchise  fee  for  use  of  the 
Bide  walk. 

The  sidewalk.  During  the  very  momenU  I 
spoke  with  him,  one  of  his  porters  carried  a 
basket  of  turnip  tops  from  the  street  and 
plopped  it  on  the  sidewalk  with  gutter  water 
still  dripping  from  it;  and  the  porter  him- 
self expectorated  a  stream  of  tobacco  Juice 
which  stained  a  lettuce  crate,  and  a  dog 
fllthled  the  sidewalk,  and  a  moment  latM*  a 
basket  of  spinach  was  set  down  on  the  spot, 
and  porters  and  merchants  hurried  back  and 
forth  carrying  on  their  shoes  animal  wastes 
from  the  pet  shop  next  door,  tracking  It 
upon  tbe  sidewalk— the  Icebox  and  show 
WliMlpw  Of  this  food  mart. 


Inspector  Oulll  and  I  moved  on  with  the 
hours  of  the  morning  to  the  Camden  Street 
Market,  Baltimore's  other  big  food  center. 
The  thing  I  shall  always  remember  about  this 
market  place  is  the  picture  of  the  postman 
coming  by  on  West  Camden  Street  fanning 
his  way  with  a  handful  of  letters.  He  did  It 
to  keep  the  abominable  stench  out  of  his 
nose.  I  wasnt  In  Camden  Street  very  long 
before  I  was  using  my  own  reporter's  note- 
book for  the  same  purpose. 

In  one  of  the  poultry  houses  OulU  and  I 
saw  dead  chickens  in  crates  with  live  ones 
pecking  on  them.  When  Oulll  showed  his 
badge,  the  poultry  dealer  quickly  called  a 
porter  to  "clean  up  this  meas"  and  gave  him 
a  mock  bawling  out  for  not  doing  It  before. 
Oulll  was  tmlmpreesed  by  the  performance. 
He  knew  Camden  Street. 

Around  the  corner,  a  fruit  wholeaaler  com- 
plained of  the  stench  of  the  chicken  houses 
with  their  primitive  methods  of  scalding  and 
plucking.  One  hot  day  the  stench  was  so 
bad  that  he  was  actively  sick  three  times  and 
his  bookkeeper  threatened  to  quit,  the  fruit 
man  said.  Worse — at  least  for  the  cxistom- 
ers — were  the  poultry  dung  and  other  wastes 
which  came  flooding  down  the  adjacent  alley 
to  bathe  fniit  In  Its  open  crates. 

Before  leaving  Camden  Street.  OulU  and 
1  picked  up  two  honeydew  melons  to  take 
back  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Labora- 
tory. One  melon  bore  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  rat  gnawing:  the  other  looked  perfectly 
good  to  the  eye,  but  had  been  In  a  crate  just 
t>elow  the  gnawed  melOn.  We  wanted  to  see 
Just  what  each  sample  would  show  under  the 
microscope. 

Chief  Chemist  Edward  Hoehall  took  both 
melons  Into  a  darkroom  and  examined 
them  \inder  filtered  ultraviolet  Ugbt.  He 
found  rat  footprints  on  the  good  melon, 
rat  urine  on  the  gaawed  one. 

He  then  turned  the  scmples  over  to  analyst 
Shirley  Walden.  She  first  washed  the  melons 
in  alcohol,  filtered  out  the  resldud.  and  ex- 
amined it  under  the  mlcroecope.  Only  soot 
was  found  on  the  good  melon.  On  the 
gnawed  melon:  two  mites,  one  dead  fruit 
fly,  SS  maggota.  one  rodent  hair. 

Next.  Analyst  Walden  made  cuttings  from 
both  melons.  She  boUed  them  In  diluted 
alcohol,  then  put  the  broth  In  a  WUdman 
trap  flask  and  Isolated  whatever  foreign 
matter  the  cuttings  might  contain.  This 
went  into  petrl  dishes,  and  again  under 
the  mlcroecope.  The  good  melon  showed 
nothing.  The  gnawed  melon  Fhowed.  first, 
a  rat  hair — and  then  Miss  Walden  hesitated 
as  she  started  to  write  the  next  entry  on 
the  test  record. 

"This  I  don't  quite  understand,"  she  said 
as  she  took  her  eyes  from  the  mlcroecope. 
"But  111  have  to  put  It  down  anjrway." 
She  wrote:  "Two  feather  fragments." 
Oulll  and  I  imderstood  all  right.  Remem- 
ber those  chicken  houses  and  the  filthy 
alley?    Brother  rat  had  been  around. 

As  long  as  market  places  remain  slums, 
laboratories  like  this  one  In  Baltimore  will 
have  plenty  of  business.  I  riffled  throtigh 
some  of  the  test  records: 

Rodent  hairs  and  insect  fUwh  on  pickles. 
Bug  larvae  in  spices. 
Horse  excreta  In  cheeses. 
Human  urine  on  coffee  beans. 
Rat  urine  and  excreta  in  salt. 
But  Baltimore  Is  Jtist  a  minor  league  In 
the  scandal  of  our  markets.    If  you  want  to 
visit  the  big  league  you  must  come  to  New 
York. 

Here  In  this  glittering  metropolis  Is  a 
stinking,  murky  strip  10  blocks  long  from 
Barclay  Street  ta  Beach  Street,  two  blocks 
wide  from  West  Street  to  Qreenwich  Street, 
splned  down  the  middle  by  Washington 
street.  This  is  the  Washington  Market. 
Produce  from  40  States  moves  through  It. 
Two  hundred  thousand  freight  carloads  of 
fr«sh  fruiu  and  vegetables  nm  its  gauntlet 


each  year.     Washington  Market  feeds  one- 
tenth  of  America. 

"America's  kitchen"  this  teeming  half  mile 
sometimes  is  called.  But  the  name  once  ap- 
pUed  to  another  section  of  New  York  farther 
north — "Hell's  Kitchen" — would  be  more 
apropoe. 

As  I  started  into  this  jungle  at  midnight 
with  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  John 
Zalc,  he  warned  me,  "There  are  more  rats 
here  per  square  foot  than  there  are  people. 
Watch  out  you  don't  get  a  leg  bitten  off."  I 
laughed  at  his  exaggeration  until,  within  5 
minutes,  a  river  rat  leaped  up  in  front  of  me 
as  I  peered  down  the  steps  of  a  musty  banana 
basement. 

We  stopped  at  the  wholesale  house  of 
Alfonso  Landi.  L«mdl  keeps  a  clean  shop  on 
the  Inside.  He  rails  at  the  filth  of  the  mar- 
ket on  the  outside.  Each  midnight,  when 
he  opens  for  business,  he  sends  Henry 
Caputo,  his  hired  man,  to  clean  off  the  door- 
step, a  job  requiring  strong  disinfectant,  for 
like  as  not  the  doorstep  is  befouled  with  the 
worst  kind  of  human  wastes. 

"This  place  is  a  skid  row."  Landl  remarked. 
He  meant  that  hunuin  derelicts  from  the 
Bowery  and  off  the  Jersey  ferryboatii  congre- 
gate to  drink  "sneaky  Pete"  and  pass  out  In 
the  doorways  of  "America's  kitchen"  before 
the  market  opens.  They  virtually  have  to  be 
swept  away,  leaving  bottles  In  paper  t>ags. 
spew  and  body  wastes  behind  them. 

We  saw  their  trade-mSrks  as  we  walked. 
We  saw  a  few  stragglers  stretched  In  rigor, 
but  not  qtilte  mortis,  on  the  long,  cold  slaba 
of  stone  that  front  the  ancient  and  molder- 
Ing  buildings  of  the  area.  In  some  fingers 
empty  bottles  of  Bowery  "smoke"  still  were 
clenched.  Toward  2  in  the  morning,  when 
the  market  was  starting  to  bum.  stirvlvors 
of  the  earlier  debauch  gathered  with  truck- 
ers and  porters  around  a  garbage-can  fire  at 
Reade  and  Greenwich  Streets. 

Most  of  the  buildings  In  the  market  are  as 
beaten  up  and  broken  down  as  the  human 
wredLS  we  saw.  They  are  rotted.  Ix>ard- 
patched.  dUrt-encrusted  slums  full  of  cracked 
and  dropping  plaster,  rusty  pipes  and  scaly 
walls,  described  in  a  word  by  the  TTnlted 
States  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Agrlculttire :  rat  holes.  Nearly  all  are  un- 
used above  the  ground  floor.  Their  upper 
floors  are  dark  cavities,  some  rotted  out. 
some  condemned. 

"Why  do  they  have  to  have  a  market  la 
the  lousiest  part  of  town?"  Zalc  expostulated 
as  we  peered  up  at  broken,  boarded-over 
windows. 

The  market  was  In  full  stride  now.  at  4 
o'clock  In  the  moriUng.  The  narrow  streets 
were  a  snarl  of  trucks,  bumper  to  bumper, 
some  crowded  In  at  odd  angles,  some  wedged 
to  a  halt  In  the  middle  of  Intersections.  The 
sidewalks  were  walls  of  food — continuous 
ramparts  of  baskets  and  boxes,  unloaded 
from  producers"  trucks  In  the  earlier  hours, 
now  being  hectically  reloaded  Into  trucks 
for  the  consumers.  Outside  their  stores, 
wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  commission  men 
busUy  wrote  out  their  order  tickets,  while, 
in  the  narrow  lane  which  was  left  of  the 
sidewalk,  the  porters'  hand  trucks,  fitted  with 
outriggers  to  hold  additional  crates  and 
baskets,  clunked  by  incessantly. 

Just  In  front  of  us  a  porter  dropped  a  crate 
of  spinach  as  he  jockeyed  a  handtruck  up  a 
curb,  over  one  of  the  makeshift  metal 
ramps.  The  spinach  fell  in  the  muck  of  the 
gutter,  and  another  hand  truck  passed  over 
It.  But  the  porter  dutifully  picked  up  every 
leaf  and  put  it  back  tn  the  crate — destined 
for  somebody's  table. 

We  saw  repeated  instances  of  repacking 
food  that  had  dropped  In  the  street  or  spilled 
out  of  baskets  onto  the  grime  of  the  side- 
walk. When  I  spoke  to  a  commission  man 
about  It,  he  replied  succinctly.  "Tixafs  com- 
mon practice.  It  goes  on  every  day— aU  over 
the  market." 
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Though  all  kinds  of  trackers  come  Into  the 
area  and  often  wait  4  and  5  houn  In  the 
anarto  of  tralBe,  there  tent  a  decent  public 
latrine  to  be  found.  The  street  la  the 
latrine.  One  la  rerolted  at  what  he  cannot 
hdp  seeing.  Here  Is  food — piled  up  all 
around.  In  lattice-bottomed  baskets,  not 
even  sitting  on  skids,  some  of  It  upside  down 
on  the  sidewalk — and  the  street  Is  the  latrine. 

-1  can  hardly  believe  It."  I  said  to  Zalc. 
"Bverywhere  In  the  city  we're  careful  about 
reetrooms.  Our  parks — ^we  wouldn't  think 
of  having  pftrks  without  clean  accommoda- 
tions. We  even  want  the  best  of  facilities  In 
our  gas  stations.  But  here — this  seems  to 
be  the  one  and  only  place  in  the  city  where 
the  street  Is  the  latrine.  And  thla  o\ir  food 
pantry." 

"That's  Washington  Market."  said  Zalo 
with  a  shrug. 

We  went  down  a  dirty  stairway  to  a 
banana  basement — a  whcrieaale  house  where 
bananas  as  received  green  from  the  trait 
boats  aita  hung  up  to  ripen  before  they  are 
sold.  The  first  thing  we  saw  was  a  dninken 
porter  doubled  up  between  baskets  of  ba- 
nanas with  his  head  banging  In  the  shredded 
paper  In  which  the  fruit  lii  packed.  It  took 
a  severe  shaking  to  bring  him  out  of  a 
stupor,  and  when  be  came  to  he  blubbered, 
"m  go  quietly."  thinking  he  was  arrested. 

We  made  our  way  Into  the  ripening  room 
in  a  farthest  recess  of  the  soggy  basement. 
There  bunches  of  bananas  were  hanging  by 
ropes,  ripening  for  your  fruit  bowl.  I  looked 
at  the  floor  and  almost  retched.  Heads  and 
entrails  of  chickens  were  strewn  about  in  a 
putrescent  mess.  Among  the  bananas  a 
paper  bag  of  chicken  beads,  red.  soggy,  and 
matted  with  feathers,  was  hanging. 

"What's  this  for?"  I  asked. 

"To  keep  out  the  rats,"  the  banana  mer- 
chant answered. 

"To  keep  out  rats?"  I  repeated. 

"Sure.  The  chicken  heads  are  for  the 
eats.     And  the  cats  keep  out  the  rats." 

I  asked  him  If  he  didn't  think  the  cure 
was  worse  than  the  disease.  He  said.  "You've 
got  to  do  something,"  pointing  to  the  wet 
walls  and  rotting  timbers,  the  crumbling 
mortar,  the  filth,  and  little  pools  of  stagnant 
water  on  the  floors. 

"I  pay  $100  a  month  for  this  lousy  base- 
ment," the  banana  man  bitterly  complained. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  ought  to  be 
done  to  remedy  coodltlona. 

"Bemedy?"  he  snappecL  "111  tell  you  the 
remedy.  Tear  down  the  whole  market.  Tear 
It  to  the  ground.  Then  start  from  scratch 
and  build  a  new  market.  Moat  of  the  build- 
ings should  be  condemned,  anyway." 

Through  the  hours  of  morning  I  heard  this 
prescription,  In  one  form  or  another,  from 
doaans  of  merchants.  Some  said  with  flushed 
faoca,  "Burn  it  down.  That's  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  it — burn  it  down."  Many  of 
the  merchants  wo-e  as  revolted  as  I  by  the 
foulness,  filth,  and  decrepitude  In  which  they 
must  make  their  livelihood. 

By  10  a.  m.  the  nuirket  was  simmering 
down.  Its  sidewalk  piles  had  dwindled,  and 
red-eyed  commission  men  were  getting  ready 
to  call  It  a  night.  Only  the  small  buyers 
and  hucksters  were  still  mulling  over  the 
lettuce  crates  and  onion  bags.  Porters  were 
beginning  to  cart  unsold  goods  l>ack  into  the 
stores  and  basements. 

One  wholesaler,  gathering  up  some  kale 
which  he'd  have  to  put  on  sale  again  tomor- 
row, said  to  me,  "We  gotta  sell  everything. 
Everything's  got  a  price.  It  gets  a  little  rot- 
ten— we  put  it  In  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
It  gets  a  little  brown — we  sell  It  a  qviarter 
cheaper." 

After  the  small  buyers  and  hiicksters  came 
the  last  echelon:  the  scavengers.  They  came 
With  bags  and  handcarts  to  poke  through 
the  Uttered  streets,  rake  the  garbage  piles. 
conab  the  sidewalks  for  heads  of  lettuce,  odd 
carrots  and  onions,  loose  celery,  potatoes, 
apples,  nuts,  string  Ijeans — anything  that 
was  left. 


I  went  up  to  one  bewhlskered  f  eUow,  tooth- 
less, bent  over  a  stick,  a  bag  on  his  shoulder. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  stufl 
you're  collecting?"  I  asked. 

"Sell  It  on  Hester  Street,"  he  said. 

The  motto  ot  the  market:  Everything  Oeta 
Bold. 

There  Is  a  little  restaurant  near  New  York's 
courthouse  center,  Foley  Square,  which  xised 
to  be  an  FBI  favorite.  It  used  to  be.  that  is. 
until  the  O-men  learned  that  their  bonlface 
had  been  summoned  for  buying  vegetables 
from  a  Washington  market  scavenger. 

Zalc  and  I.  as  we  made  otir  rounds,  carried 
with  us  standard  sterile  flasks  to  collect  sam- 
ples for  testing.  Here  is  what  we  brought 
back  to  the  Pood  and  E>rug  Administration 
laboratory  on  Varick  Street: 

In  the  heart  of  the  market,  at  Waahington 
and  Beade  Streets,  we  saw  a  porter  repack- 
ing a  crate  of  carrots  which  bad  been  on 
display,  setting  bunches  of  them  in  the 
watery  refxiae  on  the  sidewalk  as  he  worked. 
Into  flask  1  we  scooped  a  sample  of  the 
refuse  water.  Into  flaak  2  went  cuttings  of 
the  carrots. 

At  Jay  and  West  Streets  we  saw  a  porter 
loading  green  peppers  into  a  truck. .  One 
basket  spilled  over  the  cobblestcme  street, 
and  the  peppers  rolled  through  rlvuleu  of 
gutter  water  near  the  curb.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  porter  was  gathering  them  up 
and  putting  them  back  In  the  basket  when 
we  came  alonf.  We  took  a  sample  of  the 
gutter  water  for  flask  8  and  put  cuttings  of 
the  peppers  in  flask  4. 

At  Beade  and  West  Streets  we  saw  a  horse- 
and-wagon  peddler  loading  up  for  the  day's 
neighborhood  sales.  I  stood  by  and  watched 
him  pile  his  oranges  in  a  pyramid  upon  the 
wagon.  Several  oranges  dropped  oil  the  pile 
and  fell  into  gutter  slop  at  the  curb.  Tbm 
peddler  simply  picked  them  up  and  presMd 
them  back  In  place  on  the  neat-piled  P3rr»- 
mld.  From  what  we  had  seen  in  this  street 
during  the>  night.  Zalc  and  I  could  Imagine 
what  these  oranges  had  been  bathed  in.  But 
we  didn't  want  to  rely  on  guesswork.  A 
sample  of  the  gutter  contenu  went  Into 
flask  5. 

Back  at  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  labora- 
tory our  aamplea  were  tested.  Here  arc  tha 
results: 

Flask  1  (refuse  water  from  the  sidewalk 
where  the  carrots  had  been  set)  was  found  to 
contain:    two   insect   fragment*,   one   weevil 

leg- 
Flask  2  (cuttings  of  the  carrots)  was  found 

to  contain :  one  Insect  fragment,  three  rodent 
hairs,  two  sheep  hairs,  one  hunutn  hair. 

Flask  3  (gutter  water  into  which  the  green 
peppers  had  spilled)  was  found  to  contain: 
one  Insect  fragment. 

Flask  4  (cuttings  of  the  peppers)  was  found 
to  contain:  one  sheep  hair,  one  cat  hair. 

Flask  6  (gutter  fluid  in  which  the  ped- 
dler's oranges  had  fallen)  was  found  to  con- 
tain: one  aphid.  It  was  also,  to  our  dlagust 
If  not  surprise,  found  positive  for  urea.  Indi- 
cating the  presence  of  urine. 

The  United  States  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, headed  by  Commissioner  Charles 
W.  Crawford,  does  not  stand  idly  by  In  the 
face  of  contamination  of  the  Nation's  food 
supply.  Far  from  it.  Crawford's  inspectors 
dally  are  seizing  tons  of  food  which  are  unfit 
for  human  consiimption.  During  a  recent 
year,  their  seizures  averaged  12  V^  tons  for 
every  weekday  of  the  year.  A  high  was 
reached  last  September,  when  the  dally  seiz- 
ures went  up  to  26  tons. 

"But  the  amount  we  seize  Isn't  all  of  it 
by  far."  the  Commissioner  told  me.  "We 
Just  get  the  most  flagrant  cases.  But  if  we 
didn't  Inspect — well,  any  amount  of  filth 
and  contamination  might  get  by." 

I  chose  to  make  several  of  my  market  In- 
spections with  Federal  Food  and  Drug  men 
because  they  aren't  restrained  by  local  poli- 
tics and  local  business  situations.  But  their 
Jurisdiction  is,  of  course,  limited  to  inter- 
«tat«  commerce.   Thus,  much  of  the  filth  w« 


obeerred.  they  were  powerless  to  do  anything 
about.  But  when  State  lines  are  crossed. 
Food  and  Drug  men  can,  and  do,  move  In  fast. 
Allan  Bayfield,  Crawford's  Chief  of  Field 
Operations,  has  Intercepted  on  their  way  to 
your  larder  and  mine  such  Items  as  pop- 
corn and  peanuts  in  which  mice  have  nested, 
cratss  <a  dried  fish  over  which  filthy-habited 
handlers  have  tirlnated.  blueberries  Infested 
with  maggots,  moldy  raisins  which  had  been 
put  through  a  br\ishlng  machine  and  re- 
packed, sea  foods  contaminated  with  fecai 
material  by  unclean  handlers. 

In  the  filth  of  our  medieval  wholesale  prod- 
uce markeU  with  their  mudd  cellars  ai»d 
feculent  streets,  much  of  this  conuminatlon 
is  all  too  obvious.  But  a  good  deal  of  it  Is 
hidden,  too.  You  don't  find  it  until  it's  too 
late — almost  too  late,  as  in  the  Bluefleld. 
W.  Vs.,  "cobbler  case." 

A  group  of  Crawford's  inspectors  were  in 
a  lunchroom  in  Bluefleld.  eating  with  a  local 
deputy  marshal.  The  marshal  ordered  an 
apple  cobblo'  for  deesert.  Suddenly  an  in- 
spector scooped  part  of  the  cobbler  into  a 
sterile  flask — and  the  marshal'*  meal  was 
over.  Back  at  the  laboratory,  the  sample 
n'as  tested  and  found  to  contain — as  the  in* 
spector  lUMi  suspected — mouse  pellets. 

A  Food  and  Drug  Administration  trailer 
lab  was  sent  out  on  the  Job.  The  flour  from 
which  the  cobbler  had  been  made  was  traced 
first  to  the  bakery,  then  to  the  wiwlesalsr, 
than  to  a  storage  warehouse.  Teats  revealed 
infestation  by  rats,  mice,  and  insects. 

"There  was  poetic  Justice  to  it,"  an  in- 
spector recounted.  "We  got  the  same  deputy 
marshal  wtK>  ordered  the  cobbler  for  dessert 
to  make  the  selsure  himself." 

In  the  environs  of  filthy  market  placas 
one  can  expect  to  find  filthy  warehouaaa. 
In  Baltimore.  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  Harry 
Pradln  took  me  on  a  warehouse  survey  to  se« 
"the  kind  of  thing  we  r\m  Into  every  day." 
We  entered  a  somber-looking  warehouse  and 
made  our  way  from  fioor  to  fioor,  looking  over 
piles  of  bagged  and  packaged  food. 

"Everything  looks  aU  right,  doeant  itT* 
Inspector  Fradln  asked. 
"More  or  leas."  X  repUed. 
"WeU,  come  closer,"  said  Vtadin.  chmblnf 
onto  a  pile  of  lOO-pound  bags  ot  sugar. 

I  climbed  up.  Fradin  poAnted  out  bags 
which  had  been  gnawed  open,  with  little 
drifts  of  sugar  streanUng  from  them.  "See 
those  little  markings?"  he  said,  playing  • 
light  back  axMl  forth  on  the  sugar.  "Bat 
tracks."  Bs  unlimliered  his  portable  ultra- 
violet lamp  and  shone  it  on  the  sugar  bags 
and  on  the  spilled  sugar  Itself.  A  telltale 
fluorescence — the  indlcaUon  of  rodent 
wine — showed  up  on  both.  Pradln  took 
samples  for  the  Uboratory,  and  we  left  ths 
warehouse.    "Routine."  he  said. 

Indeed,  filth  In  some  of  the  biggest  food- 
supply  centers  of  America  has  become  rou- 
tine. TlM  Ho\ise  of  Bepresentatlves  has  been 
concerned  about  it  since  a  delegation  of  Its 
own  Members  went  out  to  investigate  the 
markets  in  1945.  More  delegations  have  gone 
out  since.  Bepresentatlve  Habou>  D.  Coolst. 
of  North  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the  Houes 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  recently  said: 
"The  anUquated,  dilapidated.  Ineflicient  con- 
dition of  the  wholesale  market  faellltlee 
is  clearly  apparent  to  anyone  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  visit  the  wholesale  market 
district  in  any  typical  American  city. " 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  last  September. 
RepresentaUve  M.  Q.  BnsNsms,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, told  his  fellow  Congressmen,  who 
might  not  have  arisen  early  enough  in  the 
morning  to  see  for  themselves,  of  "fruits 
and  vegetables  (which]  have  to  sUy  out  in 
the  open  air  where  they  may  be  Infected  by 
files  and  vermin,"  and  of  "farm  produce  such 
at  fresh  lettuce,  waUrcress.  broccoli,  or  cab- 
bage, or  any  of  those  different  leafy  producu 
[  which  I ,  if  kept  out  on  the  road  a  long  time 
or  kept  in  a  congested  marlcet  with  Ales 
swarming  on  them,  will  certainly  lose  their 
food  value." 
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Be  pointedly  added.  "Not  only  will  they 
lose  their  food  value,  but  they  will  have  dust 
and  disease  germs  on  them  which  we  do 
not  want  to  have  on  our  food." 

In  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. William  C.  Crow,  head  of  the  Mar- 
keting Facilities  Branch,  showed  me  moun- 
tains of  surveys  he  and  his  experts  have 
made.  "The  primitive,  unsanitary  condi- 
tions." he  said.  "You'd  think  we  were  living 
in  the  Dark  Ages." 

But  I  didn't  have  to  take  Crow's  word  for 
It.  Indelibly  photographed  on  my  mind  were 
the  slghu  of  Waahlngtoh  Market  in  New 
York.  Market  Place  and  Camden  Street 
in  Baltimore.  And  the  vegetables  I  saw 
soaking  up  sidewalk  slop  In  Philadelphia's 
Dock  Street  Market.  And  the  piles  of 
food  on  the  fllth -strewn  streeU  of  Faneuil 
Hall  Market  in  Boston.  And  the  slatternly 
market  of  Plttsburgli.  where  a  Penn  Avenue 
Wholesaler  said  to  me,  "Good  thing  the  people 
who  buy  thU  food  dont  see  where  it  comes 

from." 

I  often  thought,  as  I  saw  all  ttila,  of  the 
new  kitchen  my  wife  and  I  are  planning  for 
our  home.  All  young  jieople  raising  families 
want  clean.  Immaculate  kitchens. 

Why,  then,  should  the  kitchens  of  our 
cities  be  broken  down  and  fllth  ridden? 


WkaPs  a  Tnnua  Dollar? 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  well  Uiat  the  holders  of  life-insur- 
ance policies,  those  living  on  annuities 
and  pensions,  and  the  64.000,000  people 
covered  by  social  security  take  notice  of 
the  Truman  50-cent  dollar.  Inflation 
is  eating  up  the  security  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  and  unless  they  bestir 
themselves  to  defend  and  protect  this  se- 
curity they  will  see  the  Truman  50-cent 
dollar  become  a  25-cent  dollar,  and  pos- 
sibly a  10-cent  dollar. 

History  shows  that  inflation  can  turn 
currency  Into  ashes  and  leave  a  whole 
nation  practically  pauperised  and  cor- 
rupted. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  including 
an  excellent  article  by  B.  C.  Forbes,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  Forbes  Business  and 
Finance,  which  appears  in  the  May  1, 
1952.  issue  of  that  magazine: 

What's  a  Tsumah  DoixabT 
I  (By  B.  C.  Forbes) 

Said,  bitterly,  a  business  friend:  "Here's 
a  Truman  dollar."  He  showed  me  a  &0-cent 
[ileee.  On  reflection  and  investigation  of 
statistics.  I  discovered  how  much  truth  there 
was  in  his  acid  remarks.  The  once  proud,  in- 
violate American  dollar  is  today,  in  sad 
truth,  worth  little  more  than  60  cents. 

Whereas  we  used  to  be  allowed  to  take 
honte  most  of  o\xi  earnings,  today  it  is  tragi- 
cally different.  How  hath  the  mighty  pay- 
envelope-dollar  shriveled,  shrunk.  America's 
No.  i  Wall  Street  brokerage  firm.  Merrill 
Lynch.  Pierce.  Penner  St  Beane,  which  has 
succeeded,  as  no  other  Hew  York  Stock  Ex- 
change firm  ever  succeeded.  In  getting  close 
to  the  people,  has  compiled  easily  understood 
but  amazing  figures  disclosing  how  liigher- 
bracket  incomes  have  shrunk  sensationaUy 
after  tax  deductions  and  depreciation  of  the 
dollar.    Ponder  these  figures: 


Pertonal    ijicome    to    maintain    purehoiing 
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Note  that  in  1040  a  $25,000  net  income 
yielded  exactly  the  same  amount  of  take- 
home  pay  as  $76,323  income  yielded  (net) 
last  year,  that  a  person  had  to  reap  the 
fsbuloiu  income  of  $436,088  last  year  to  re- 
tain exactly  as  much  as,  no  more  than,  be 
was  allowed  to  keep  from  $75,000  net  income 
in  1»40. 

The  New  Deal  iias  given  all  of  us  tlirifty 
folks  a  much  more  emphatic  new  deal  than 
Fair  Deal. 

So,  when  President  Truman  boasts  bla- 
tantly of  how  abundantly  we  all  have  pros- 
pered under  his  Presidential  predecessor  and 
himself,  I  cannot  become  intoxlcatedly  ex- 
uberant. I  cannot  blind  myself  to  the  awftil 
fact  that  when  the  New  Deal  took  over  in 
Washington  our  Federal  debt  was  less  tlian 
$20,000,000,000.  tlukt  it  is  now  in  excess  of 
$267,000,000,000. 

That  Is  equivalent  to  about  $6,425  for  each 
and  every  American  famUy. 

No  other  government  anywiiere  at  any 
time  in  history  has  spent  money  on  such  a 
colossal,  staggering  scale.  No  government 
anywhere  at  any  time  in  history  has  so 
shockingly  saddled  its  coming  generations 
with  astronomical  financial  obligations. 

How  long  can,  how  long  could,  Americans 
subject  themselves  to  such  unparalleled 
piling  up  of  debt  without  culminating  in 
t>ankruptcy? 

As  one  deeply  interested  in  our  national 
future,  as  one  more  or  less  versed  in  finan- 
cial matters,  I  squirm  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  perpetuation  of  such  ruinous 
governmental  administration  next  November. 

onrx  arrocKBOLoxas  mosx  tacts 

A  reader  and  friend  soundly  steeped  in  the 
wa]rs  of  finance,  in  financial  matters,  who 
lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  In  the 
investment  world  and  among  investors,  has 
written  this  publication  a  commtinlcatlon 
warranting  very  serious  thought. 

"1.  Many  of  the  big  corporations,  GM, 
Bocony,  etc.,  have  pension  funds  for  officers 
and  employees.  In  recent  years  these  funds 
have  been  important  buyers  of  stocks.  For 
instance,  I  understand  a  sizable  amount  of 
Oil  stock  is  purchased  regularly  for  the  GM 
pension  fund;  that  Socony-Vacuum  does 
likewise,  etc.  Some  time  ago,  I  wrote  to  OM 
suggesting  tliat  the  annual  report  to  stock- 
holders Include  a  report  on  the  pension  fund, 
stating  Just  what  the  assets  were.  (Certain- 
ly, the  stockholders  have  a  right  to  know  this 
information:  it  should  not  t>e  available  ex- 
clusively to  officers  and  directors.) 

"2.  In  their  balance  sheets,  many  corpora- 
tions report  their  holdings  of  Government 
securities  or  other  securities  in  Ivmip  sums. 

'Seems  to  me  that  these  companies  should 
disclose  an  itemized  list  of  their  holdings  of 
sectirlties,  other  than  Government  bonds. 
For  Instance,  I  understand  that  some  large 
oil  companies  bought  a  lot  of  Northern  Pi^ 
clflc  stock,  but  I  have  noS  yet  seen  a  report  at 
this  in  the  annual  reports.    Only  reoently« 


it  was  disclosed  that  Ohio  Match  (an  un- 
listed stock)  had  a  large  amount  of  Northern 
Pacific  stock,  bought  at  low  prices.  Weren't 
the  stockholders  entitled  to  know  about  that 
long  ago?" 

Don't  his  ideas  strike  you  as  reasonable? 
What  harm  could  public  disclosure  of  such 
inframation  cause? 

I  have  never  felt  that  insiders  should  en- 
Joy  exceptional  opportimitles  for  enriching 
themselves  through  keeping  inside  informa- 
tion a  secret,  information  placing  them  at 
an  unfair  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  rest 
of  us  Investors. 

At  the  moment,  I  am  neither  outrightly 
bullish  nor  outrightly  bearish  on  stocks. 
For  the  nonce.  I  am  Inclined  just  to  wait 
and  see. 


Recrimiiiation  and  Tears:  Fair  Deal 
Flymf  Apart 
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Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  am  includ- 
ing as  part  of  these  remarks  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  April  5, 
1952,  issue  of  the  Oregonlan  published 
in  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  my  conirressional 
district     The  editorial  follows: 

BXCRXMOfATIOM  AND  TXABS:    FAIS  DEAL  FLTXNO 

Apait 

The  spectacle  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion tirealtlng  up  in  recrimination  and  tears 
is  humiliating  to  the  American  people.  The 
death  throes  of  the  Fair  Deal  arouse  little 
sympathy  for  there  is  a  shameless  lack  of 
dignity  and  courage  among  some  of  the  prin- 
cipals. It  is  not  stirprising  to  find  under- 
lings snarling  at  their  superiors  and  claw- 
ing for  advantage.  The  policy  of  govern- 
ment by  cronyism  which  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  corruption,  could  not  stirvive  the 
decision  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  step  out  in 
January.  President  Truman  waited  far  too 
long  to  wield  the  ax. 

The  angry,  gesticulating  argument  between 
President  Truman  and  Attorney  General 
Howard  McOratb  at  National  Airport,  before 
a  large  crowd  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Queen 
Juliana,  was  disgraceful.  It  foreshadowed 
the  discharge  of  McGrath.  Our  guess  is  that 
McOrath  knew  he  was  to  be  fired  when  he 
ctirtly  dismissed  Newbold  Morris,  the  corrup- 
tion investigator  who  had  the  backing  of  the 
President,  but  who  made  the  xmpardonable 
error  of  making  McGrath  No.  1  on  his  list  to 
investigate.  Neither  Morris  nor  the  Presi- 
dent knew  McOrath  was  firing  Morris  as  a 
special  assistant  until  the  news  was  fiashed 
on  press  wires.  McOrath 's  angry  action  was 
an  unprecedented  defiance  of  Presidential 
policy,  and  merited  his  dismissal  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Truman  had  already  decided  to  fire 
him — as  he  should  have  done  months  ago. 
When  the  Justice  Department  was  linked  to 
tax  scandals. 

There  was,  however,  no  justification  for  the 
retention  of  Morris,  who  was  temperamen- 
tally unsulted  for  the  job  of  investigating  the 
executive  branch,  and  whose  connections  with 
Btirplus  ship  and  oil-to-Red  China  deals 
caused  loss  of  confidence  In  his  t>oasted  in- 
tegrity. It  was  the  manner  of  his  and  Mc- 
Grath's  departures  which  revealed  the  chaot- 
ic condition  of  the  administration. 

Public  confldence  In  the  abUlty  of  the  exeo- 
ntive  branch  to  deal  with  the  grave  national 
and  international  problems  arising  In  the 
tMUance  of  the  year  already  had  lieen  shakeg 
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by  the  angry  resignation  of  Charles  E.  Wilson 
as  defense  moblllzer  and  the  administration's 
Inconsistency  In  hanf^iing  the  threat  of  a 
steel  strike.  The  departure  of  McGrath  and 
Morris  Is  not  In  Itself  important,  but  as  a 
symptom  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Tru- 
man administration  it  is  disturbing.  The  de- 
cline of  Presidential  Influence  on  Congress 
will  be  hastened. 

It  is  evidence  of  administrative  weakness 
that  In  his  7  years  as  President.  Mr.  Triunan 
has  had  more  Cabinet  ofQcers  than  any  other 
President.  Six  of  the  29  Cabinet  members 
(not  counting  earlier  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Kavy,  wiped  out  by  unification  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense)  either  quit  or  were  fired 
becaxise  of  disagreements  with  the  President. 

McGrath  had  some  Justification  for  advis- 
ing tbe  new  Attorney  General.  Federal  Judge 
James  P.  McGranery,  to  bring  a  pair  of  asbes- 
tos trousers  with  him.  The  temperature  will 
rise  considerably  higher  In  Washington  before 
President  Truman's  term  ends.  The  public 
may  only  hope  tbat  some  sbreds  of  dignity 
and  Executive  ability  will  cling  together  lutil 
a  new  administration  may  be  sworn  In. 


Hoascwires'  Qaestwimure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  ooLoaASo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  ifiy  re- 
marks in  the  RicoRO,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Cbscaoo,  March  26.  1952. 
Amxbicam  Fan  Tlura  Coxntcn.. 

Gary,  Ind. 

Osmtlxmsn:  As  requested,  we  have  tabu- 
lated the  answers  received  by  pollsters  in 
response  to  certain  questions  submitted  by 
telephone  to  bousewives  residing  in  selected 
trading  areas.  The  answers  tabulated  were 
reported  directly  to  us  by  the  pollsters,  and 
include  responses  from  each  of  the  48  States 
in  the  Nation.  A  tabulation  of  responses 
received  by  xia  through  March  34.  1053.  in 
answer  to  the  questions  set  forth  below 
follows: 

Question  No.  1:  Are  you  the  one  In  your 
home  who  buys  most  of  the  household  appll- 
aaeas.  foods,  and  supplies?  Yes.  10.480; 
percent,  98.7.     No.  143:   percent,  1.3. 

Question  No.  2:  When  you  go  shopping,  do 
jrou  buy  mostly  those  brands  of  products 
easiest  for  you  to  see  and  reach,  or  do  you 
look  for  certain  weU-known  brands  you  may 
have  tried  and  like?  Easiest  to  see  and 
TMCh,  1.044;  percent,  9.7.  Well-known. 
9.750;  percent.  90.3. 

Question  No.  8:  Do  you  btty  mostly  the 
lowest-priced  products  or  do  you  consider 
both  quality  and  price  in  deciding  upon  the 
value  of  a  product  to  you?  Lowest  price, 
1.150;  percent,  10.6.  Qxiality  and  price. 
9.893;  percent,  88.4. 

Question  No.  4:  When  a  prodiict  Is  priced 
too  high  for  its  quality  and  does  not  sell 
very  well,  who  do  jrou  think  is  hurt  most — 
the  storekeepers  who  are  free  to  sell  out  their 
stock  of  that  product  and  stop  buying  it  and 
keep  on  selling  other  competing  brands,  or  la 
it  the  manufacturer  and  his  workers  who 
may  depend  up>on  sales  of  that  one  product 
to  keep  going?  Storekeeper  3373;  percent, 
32.5.    Manufacturer.  8.176;  percent,  77.5. 

Question  No.  5:  Would  you  rather  have  th« 
storekeeper  fix,  at  any  time  to  suit  him- 
self, all  the  prices  you  pay  for  all  the  prod- 


ucts he  sells  you.  or  would  you  rather  have 
the  manufacturers  of  your  favorite  trade- 
marked  products  set  and  lawfully  enforce  the 
price*  of  those  products?  Storekeeper,  2,199; 
percent.  21.4.  Manufactiirer.  8.080:  percent. 
78.6. 

Question  No.  6:  Are  you  or  any  member 
of  your  family  employed  by.  or  financially  in- 
terested in,  any  retail  store?  Yes.  157;  per- 
cent, 1.5.     No.  10,620;  percent,  98.5. 

In  our  opinion,  the  foregt^ng  tabulation 
fairly  summarizes  the  responses  reported  di- 
rectly to  us  by  the  pollsters. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eajtai  tt  Baitsv, 
Certified  Public  AccountanU. 


A6inn  of  Major  Jolia  B.  Hyiet,  ol 
Boston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MiMti  Huawi» 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    ■ 
Thursday.  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  have  included  the  text  of 
a  recent  speech  made  by  Mayor  John  B. 
Hsmes.  of  Boston,  at  a  motirg  of  the 
St.  John's  Men's  Club  in  Watertown. 
Mass. 

Mayor  Hynes'  speech  follows: 

The  foiuiders  of  our  Nation  warned  us,  s* 
they  passed  along  the  mantle  of  responsi- 
bility a  century  and  three-quarters  ago,  that 
the  price  of  liberty,  and  all  that  liberty  im- 
plies, is  eternal  vigilance.  They  were  telling 
xia  that  the  brightest  fire  will  smoulder  and 
die  unless  it  Is  refueled.  They  were  telling 
MB  that  the  fairest  rosebush  will  wither  and 
die  unless  cared  for.  They  were  telling  us 
that  a  democratic  form  of  government,  in 
which  the  people  are  the  supreme  arbiters, 
will  go  the  way  of  other  civilizations  of  the 
past — unless  we,  the  people,  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  to  safeguard  it. 

And  what  is  the  price  we  must  pay  to  keep 
alive  democratic  institutions — to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  principles  upon  which 
are  based  our  freedoms,  our  liberties,  and  our 
opportunities?  The  pa3nnent  we  must  make 
is  not  an  intolerable  one.  Bach  of  us  in  his 
own  way  can  meet  it  without  undue  strain. 
It  is  only  when  we  are  so  immersed  in  selfish 
preoccupation,  it  is  only  when  we  are  so 
blinded  by  the  other  fellow^  faults — be  they 
real  or  imaginary — that  we  cannot  see  the 
mote  in  our  own  eye.  It  Is  then  when  we 
cease  to  be  true  vigilantes  of  the  American 
system.  It  Is  then  when  we  cease  to  make 
the  payment  which  is  due  from  us  if  Amer- 
ica Is  to  be  spared  the  fate  of  ancient — and 
not  so  ancient — civilizations  of  the  past. 

OM  caapQta  carries 

Today  America  Is  overrun  with  carping 
critics.  And  this  Is  especially  true  of  thoee 
ahallow.  partisan,  btaiwd.  intolerant,  and 
even  stupid,  unintelligent  criticisms  leveled 
at  Government  ofllcials  in  every  layer  of 
Government.  I  am  the  last  to  say  that  Gov- 
ernment is  perfect.  It  never  has  been.  It 
never  will  be.  I  am  the  last  who  win  stand 
and  defend  the  evildoer  who  \ises  his  posi- 
tion In  Government  as  a  springboard  Into  the 
Itiah  waters  of  affluence. 

I  am  the  last  to  uphold  Government  when 
It  trades  with  an  unprincipled  enemy  for 
temporary  political  expediency.  But,  in  the 
same  vein.  I  want  to  be  Moong  the  last  to 


belittle,  to  excoriate,  and  to  damn  men  In 
public  life  merely  because  those  men  have 
chosen  public  servlc*  as  an  avocatloii  or 
career. 

I  think  one  of  the  major  errors  we  sjre 
prone  to  slip  into  is  the  supposition  that 
men  n  Important  places  in  public  servioe 
are  endowed  with  supernatural  qualities, 
with  a  sixth  sense,  with  an  ability  far 
transcendmg  that  of  the  average  mortal, 
with  ^n  imcanny  faculty  of  dlecernlng  the 
right  moment  to  do  the  right  thing.  Be- 
cause, and  perhaps  unconsciously,  we  do  ex- 
pect our  public  servants  to  be  supermen, 
and  free  of  the  ordinary  limitations  of  the 
ordinary  man,  we  sometimes — and  too  fre- 
quently, it  seems  to  me — Jump  to  conclusions 
on  a  false,  a  hasty,  or  imwarranted  estima- 
tion of  a  public  olDclal.  This  is  not  socant 
to  be  an  apologia  for  any  man  now  in  ofDoe, 
National,  State,  or  city.  It  is.  however, 
meant  to  be  a  warning  that  unless  we  desist 
from  the  growing  tendency  of  lumping  all 
public  officials  Into  the  same  questionable 
category,  unless  we  begin  to  recognize  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  get  rid  of  the 
chaff  in  the  \uual  and  accepted  American 
way.  It  wont  be  too  long  before  good  men 
aspiring  for  public  ofllce  will  be  as  rare  as 
the  sound  of  church  bells  in  the  Soviet 
Republic. 

We  should  not  condone  the  misdeeds  of 
any  man  holding  an  office  of  public  trust, 
but  neither  should  we  criticise  merely  for 
the  sake  of  erltlcliliig.  Often  we  are  too 
prone  to  elevate  a  man  to  a  high  position 
and  then  attempt  to  cut  him  down  as  soon 
as  we  have  elevated  him.  That  is  not  a 
healthy  trait,  for  it  only  injiues  our  own 
form  of  self-government. 


FtTBUC  SnVICX  nOBLS  CAIUHQ 

Puollc  service  In  Important  poets  can  be 
a  noble  calling,  and  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion and  ovir  community  abounds  with  the 
names  of  men  who  made  it  a  noble  calling, 
men  who  sacrificed  and  scrimped  and  stnjf - 
glad  while  lesser  men  made  fortunes  tbat 
grew  and  multiplied  because  of  so\2Im1 
and  progressive  governmental  planning  and 
operations. 

I  have  not  always  been  in  the  public  em- 
ploy, although  for  the  past  31  years  I  have 
been  an  employee  and  cOclal  of  the  dty  of 
Boston.  My  experiences  in  life,  my  obaer« 
vatlons,  and  my  knowledge  have  brought  mm 
to  this  concliislon:  By  and  large,  the  stand- 
ards of  personal  integrity,  of  ability,  of  ca- 
pacity, run  pretty  much  the  same  in  busi- 
ness, in  industry,  In  politics,  or  In  the  pro- 
feasions.  We  are  going  to  need  in  America 
in  the  years  of  the  foreeeeable  futiire  good 
men.  able  men.  God-fearing  men.  oMn  of 
noble  and  lofty  motives,  to  be  our  p\ibUa 
repreeentativea. 

Let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  form  a  big- 
oted opinion  of  all  men  in  public  life,  be- 
cause here  and  there  an  official  succiunbs  to 
temptation,  or  here  and  there  venality  and 
corruption  seem  to  nile  the  day. 

America  Is  a  strong  country,  stronger  per- 
haps than  any  Nation  since  the  dawn  of 
recorded  history.  Yet  we  are  not  so  strong 
that  we  can  tempt  an  evil  fate  beyond  en- 
durance. The  years  ahead  are  going  to  b« 
trying  ones — they  may  be  the  very  year* 
which  will  decide  whether  our  Nation  win 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper  or  fade  Into 
the  Limbo  of  old.  great,  and  now  forgotten 
civilizations.  Let  us  then  encourage  good 
men  to  enter  and  to  serve  in  public  life.  We 
are  going  to  need  them  in  the  future  even 
more  than  we  need  them  now.  Let  us  strlko 
down  the  power -crazed  officials  who  seek  to 
perpetuate  themselves  or  followers  in  ofllce 
by  pandering  to  human  weaknesses.  Let  ui 
steer  clear  of  the  warped  thinking  whlcU 
evaluates  a  public  official  on  the  basis  of  his 
race,  his  religion,  or  even  his  party  aflUi- 
atlooa.    Let  us  be  moderate  in  our  judgnoent 
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ot  public  ofDdala.  realising  that  all  too  often 
the  demaiicto  on  their  physical  and  mental 
equlpnaent  are  impoasible  to  meet.  Let  us 
foster  a  true  spirit  of  Americanism,  tearing 
•way  if  wu  must  from  cherished  traditions, 
in  order  tltat  we  may  entice  or  at  least  en- 
courage good  men  to  enter  the  public  servioe 
and  reward  able  and  oomscientlous  men  with 
greater  honocm. 

No  country  can  be  great  for  very  long  U 
Its  central  government  or  the  state,  city, 
or  town  governments  are  guided  by  in- 
dividuals whose  conceptions  of  public  duty, 
rsaponsiblllty.  and  tnist  have  been  bred 
and  nurtured  in  an  atoKiepbere  of  un- 
deviating  loyalty  to  any  movement,  any 
minority  l>lock,  any  doctrine  or  ptiiioeophy 
which  weakens  the  fabric  of  our  national 
unity. 


A  great  struggle  is  now  going  on  In  the 
world,  a  struggle  between  the  anti-Oods 
and  the  follovrers  cf  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe.  Tbat  struggle,  now  in  a  state  of 
suspended  anlmattoa.  as  it  were,  may  burst 
oat  any  day  into  the  worst,  the  mightiest, 
and  the  most  awful  conflict  the  world  has 
ever  wltneased. 

The  Almighty  Ood  has  smiled  upon  our 
nation.  He  has  a  right  to  expect  that  our 
nation  in  return  stand  firmly  on  His  side 
In  this  hour  of  great  uncertainty,  and  He 
ham  a  right  to  expect  that  when  and  if  the 
great  stn^gle  Is  Joined,  we  will  use  the 
reeources  He  has  given  to  us  so  bountifully 
to  preserve  the  world  from  pagan  rtsrkness 
and  despair. 

Tb  be  prepared  for  that  great  struggle, 
should  It  come,  to  iteep  amerira  strong,  to 
preserve  our  heritages,  to  have  confidence 
in  whatever  the  future  may  bring,  it  is  your 
duty  and  mine  to  be  vigilant  in  our  choice 
of  public  ofllcials:  to  understaiul  and  bear 
with  them  In  their  difficult  tasks;  to  weed 
out  the  bad  and  encourage  the  good;  to  re- 
member that  public  indifference  breeds  poor 
public  service. 

Tour  government  Is  you.  I  will  be  as 
food  or  bad  as  you  want  it— as  you  make 
It.  It  will  be  good  If  the  men  you  chooee 
for  public  ottce.  or  Iceep  in  public  oOoe, 
•re  men  who  have  a  subUme.  iinselflsh  love 
and  devotion  to  America  and  wlio  have  an 
unahatterable  faith  in  the  wladom.  the  Jua- 
tloe,  and  ths  omnipotence  of  ths  etKnal 
Ood. 


RftsdilioM  if  Ou-m-Gm! 
•f  New  Tsffk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


or 

|M  THE  BOUSE  OF  REFftBENTATTVEB 
Thursday.  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  t^e  Rscokd,  I  include 
resolutions  adopted  Easter  Sunday,  April 
13, 1952.  at  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  of  New  York  assembled  at 
the  Hotel  Astor. 

It  win  be  noted  from  these  resolutions 
that  the  abore  orgatiization  continues 
most  Tifforously  to  protest  the  indefen- 
sible and  unconsdonable  separation  of 
Ireland  and  urges  the  territorial  and  po- 
litical unification  of  that  nation  in  ac- 
cordance   with    traditional    American 
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princtplet    of    ■df-determinstion    and 
freedom. 

The  resolutions  are  exceptionally  well 
drawn,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  be  wide- 
ly read  by  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
elsewhere  in  order  that  the  American 
people  may  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  facts  that  undeiiie  the  present  sit- 
uation In  Ireland  which  will  continue  to 
produce  repercussions  throughout  the 
free  world  until  it  is  corrected  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  equity  and 
Justice. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Resolved.  That  we.  members  and  friends 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  of  New  York,  assembled 
In  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Easter  Sunday  night, 
April  IS.  19Sa.  for  the  obeervance  of  the 
thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  Ireland's  historic 
Easter  Week,  assert,  as  those  who  fotight 
•Qd  died  for  Irish  freedom  in  1916  a— t  rtert 
in  their  proclamation,  "the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  to  the  ownership  of  Ireland 
and  to  the  unfettered  control  of  Irish  desti- 
nies to  be  sovereign  and  Indefeasible,"  and 
that  we  declare,  basing  our  deeiaraUon  on 
old  American  and  sound  d«noeratic  princi- 
ples, that  this  right  includes  title  to  every 
foot  of  Irish  territory  around  which  tlM 
Creator  of  the  Universe  set  unmlstakahle 
boundaries,  which  have  been  recognized  as 
such  from  time  immemorial;  and  be  it 

Betolved.  That,  as  tbe  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment of  lPngi»Tni  unjustly  and  maliciously 
divided  Ireland  In  1090  by  separating  from 
the  rest  of  the  island  8  coiinties  of  North- 
east Ulster,  against  the  wlahes  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
set  up.  in  that  area,  a  puppet  government 
dedicated  to  bigotry,  hatred,  discrimination 
and  Intolerance,  we  denounce  the  dismem- 
berment of  Ireland  as  an  act  motivated  by 
hatred  of  tlie  Irish  people,  which  was  not 
only  flagrantly  unjust  to  them  but  was  an 
affront  to  men  and  women  of  Irish  blood 
everywhere,  and  we  demand  that  the  English 
Oovemment  abolish  the  unnatural  lioundary 
which  it  established  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Ireland  and  wipe  out  of  existence  also 
the  thing  miscalled  a  government  which  It 
instituted  in  Belfast  after  the  ancient  Irish 
Nation  was  maliciously  mutilated  for  tlie 
deliberate  purpose  of  preventing  people  of 
different  religious  beliefs  in  those  6  Irish 
counties  from  uniting  among  themselvss 
In  Christian  amity  and  with  the  people  of 
the  rest  of  Ireland  for  their  mutual  advan- 
tage and  Tor  their  oountry*i  l)est  interests; 
and  be  it 

Resolved.  Tliat  we  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  lloerty-lovlng  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  fact  that  ofllcials  of  our  Oovemment 
cannot  escape  responslbUity  for  keeping  the 
people  of  Ireland  divided  and  part  of  their 
country  unfree,  because  those  ofllcials  have 
poured  billions  of  dollars  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  money  Into  the  English  Imperial 
Treasury,  supposedly  for  economic  rehabili- 
tation and  for  defense  against  conununlsm, 
without  making  a  specific  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  any  of  the  money  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  human  freedom  or  for  any  other  ptir- 
pose  which  would  violate  declared  American 
principles:  and  we  charge  tliat  part  of  those 
hllllons  of  dollars,  given  in  gifts  and  loans 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
has  been  nuule  available  to  subsidise  and 
maintain  the  puppet  government  in  Belfast, 
Which  has  functioned  since  its  inception  as 
a  bigoted  despotlam  In  violation  of  public 
law  and  of  those  democratic  principles  to 
which  even  the  EngUah  Government  gives 
Up  service  when  it  serves  its  pxupoee  to  do 
so;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  believing  tbs  American 
people  do  not  want  to  be  imi^ieated  in  Eng- 


land's imperialistic  designs  and  schemes,  ws 
protest  against  the  imposition  of  an  extra 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Statea,  including  dtlaens  of  Irish 
blood,  to  maintain  and  aid  English  imperial- 
ism in  Ireland,  or  imperialism  anywhere  else 
in  the  world;  and  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  we  again  pledge  ourselves, 
In  cooperation  with  all  the  other  American 
Irish  organizations,  to  support  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  their  Just  demand  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  spite  fence,  miBf^i^x^  •  boundary, 
which  the  EngUsh  Parliament  set  up  in 
Northeast  Ulster,  and  for  the  complete  polit- 
ical and  territorial  unity  and  freedom  of  Ire- 
land, and  we  promise  that  this  support  win 
continue  untU  the  right  of  tlie  Irish  people 
to  the  ownership  and  control  of  an  undi- 
vided Irish  nation  will  tte  estabUabed  and 
recognized. 


Hany  aad  tkc  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OBXCOM 
IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Thwsday.  May  1. 1952 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics.  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Robert  In- 
galls  in  the  OorvalUs  Oasette-Tlmes  of 
AprU  23.  1952: 

HaSST  AXD  THS  PBESS 

The  undying  liatred  Harry  Truman  feds 
for  the  prees  of  America  came  out  into  the 
open  again  when  lie  told  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editon  tliat  the  press 
and  radio  are  not  safe  from  Presidential 
■eiEure  in  an  emergency  threatening  the  na- 
tional defense. 

In  view  of  the  Presldsnt's  opinion  that 
he  could  take  over  the  steel  mills  tmder  his 
constttutiatial  powers,  the  editors  asked 
whether,  for  example,  lie  could  setae  the 
country's  newspapers  and  radio  statloas. 
The  reply  was  that  under  stmUar  drenm- 
stances,  the  President  has  to  act  for  what- 
ever is  best  for  the  country. 

Harry's  reply  blandly  ignored  the  oath  he 
has  taken  to  uphold  tlie  Coastttutton  and 
anyone's  kid  sister  could  ten  you  that  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  one  of  the  comer  stones 
In  the  Constitution's  BUI  of  Rights. 

ProbcUily  moet  thinking  fcdka  wlU  not  be 
surprised  at  Harrys  announcement.  In  a 
warid  in  which  the  due  processes  of  democ- 
racy puts  the  free  nations  at  a  disadvantage 
with  totalitarian  concepts  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  state  as  praetloed  by  oooununtsm  and 
fascism.  Harry  must  look  with  envy  on  the 
dictators  who  can  grab  at  wUl  whatever  in 
their  sole  opinion  stands  between  them  and 
achievement  of  the  goaL  n-om  envy  it  is 
only  a  step  to  action. 

The  oflioe  of  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  called  the  most  powerful  In  the 
world.  However  broad  are  the  President's 
powers — and  they  seem  to  get  broader  aU 
the  time — they  are  not  yet  so  aU-encompass- 
Ing  that  they  allow  him  to  suspend  consti- 
tutional guaranties  wtien  circumstances  ap- 
pear to  him  to  warrant  such  action.  If  Uiey 
are.  then  we  are  fluting  a  ridiculous  war 
with  totalitarianism.  We  might  Just  as  wtU 
embrace  it  frankly  and  openly. 

We  are  quite  sure  the  Oongreee  and  ths 
Supreme  Court  wiU  not  take  such  a  view  cf 
the  grandioae  powers  of  Harry  8.  Truman. 

If  given  enough  time,  Harry  would  even- 
tually make  Peron  of  Argentina  look  Uks  a 
bush  leagyer. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OP  CAUrOkMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  6. 1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing description  was  sent  to  me  by  a 
friend  who  clipped  it  out  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  I  wish  I  knew  who  wrote 
It,  so  I  could  acknowledge  our  indebted- 
ness for  what  comes  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  through  the  atmosphere  of  this 
Chamber,  heavy  as  it  Is  with  clashing 
ambitions,  sharp  differences  of  opinion, 
and  political  rivalry.  We  can  all  gain 
by  pausing  for  a  moment's  reflection  on 
the  bright  side  of  life,  on  home,  family, 
children,  and  springtime.  Every  father 
and  mother  of  a  typical  boy  will  see  him 
in  some  part  of  this  unusually  fascinat- 
ing description.  The  writer  certainly 
must  have  seen  my  son.  Bill,  in  action. 
What  Is  a  Bot 

Between  the  Innocence  of  babyhood  and 
the  dignity  of  manhood  we  find  a  dellghtfiil 
creature  called  a  boy.  Boys  come  in  aa- 
aorted  sizes,  weights,  and  colors  but  all  have 
the  same  creed:  To  enjoy  every  second  of 
every  minute  of  every  hour  of  every  day, 
and  to  protest  with  noise  (their  only  weapon) 
when  their  last  minute  is  finished  and  the 
adult  males  pack  them  off  to  bed  at  night. 

Boys  are  found  everywhere— on  top  of,  vin- 
derneath.  Inside  of.  climbing  on,  swinging 
from,  running  around,  or  jumping  to.  Moth- 
ers love  them,  little  girla  hate  them,  older 
slaters  and  brothers  tolerate  them,  adults 
Ignore  them  and  heaven  protects  them.  A 
boy  Is  truth  with  dirt  on  Its  face,  beauty  with 
a  cut  on  its  finger,  wisdom  with  bubble  gum 
in  Its  hair  and  the  hope  of  the  future  with 
a  frog  in  its  pocket. 

When  you  are  busy  a  boy  is  an  Inconsider- 
ate, bothersome  intruding  Jangle  of  noise. 
When  you  want  him  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression his  brain  turns  to  Jelly  or  else  he 
becomes  a  savage,  sadistic  Jungle  creature 
bent  on  destroying  the  world  and  himself 
with  It. 

A  boy  is  a  composite — he  has  the  appetite 
of  a  horse,  the  digestion  of  a  sword -swallower, 
the  energy  of  a  pocket-atom  bomb,  the  c\iri- 
oelty  of  a  cat,  the  lungs  of  a  dictator,  the 
imagination  of  a  Paul  Bunyan,  the  shyness 
of  a  violet,  the  audacity  of  a  steel  trap,  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  firecracker,  and  when  he 
makes  something  he  has  five  thxunbs  on  each 
hand. 

He  likes  ice  cream,  saws,  Christmas,  comic 
books,  the  boy  across  the  street,  woods,  water 
(in  its  natural  habitat),  large  animals.  Dad's 
train.  Saturday  morning,  and  fire  engines. 
He  la  not  much  for  Sunday  school,  company, 
schools,  books  without  pictures,  music  les- 
sons, neckties,  barbers,  girls,  overcoats, 
adults,  or  bedtime. 

Nobody  else  is  so  early  to  rise  or  so  late 
to  supper.  Nobody  else  gets  so  much  fun 
out  of  trees,  dogs,  and  breezes.  Nobody  else 
can  cram  into  one  pocket  a  rusty  knife,  a 
half-eaten  pie,  3  feet  of  string,  an  empty 
BuU  Dxirham  sack,  two  gvundrops,  6  cents,  a 
slingshot,  a  chunk  of  unknown  substance 
and  a  genuine  supersonic  code  ring  with  a 
secret  compartment. 

A  boy  la  a  magical  creatxire.  you  can  lock 
him  out  of  your  workshop,  but  you  can't  lock 
him  out  of  your  heart.  You  can  get  him  out 
of  your  study,  but  you  can't  get  him  out 
of  your  mind.  Might  as  well  give  up — he 
la  yovir  captor,  your  Jailer,  your  boas,  and 
your  master — a  freckle-face,  plift-size,  cat- 
chasing  bundle  of  noise.    But  when  you  come 


home  at  night  with  only  the  shattered  pleew 
of  yoxir  hopes  and  dreams,  he  can  mend 
them  like  new  with  two  magic  words— "Hi, 
Dad." 


What  If  MacArthor  Had  Stayed  On? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrCMtMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  5, 1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted.  I  insert  this  edito- 
rial taken  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  May  4,  1952.  It  substantiates  what 
many  of  us  have  been  thinking  for  some 
time ;  namely,  that  Mac  Arthur  was  right 
and  that  the  Pentagon  crowd  and  the 
State  Department  and  the  President 
made  another  boner.  Each  day  we 
read  in  the  papers  that  we  are  giving 
more  concessions  to  the  Russians.  Little 
did  I  ever  think  that  I  would  live  to 
see  the  day  when  the  heads  of  our  Gov- 
ernment would  make  such  concessions 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them 
in  the  forthcoming  election.  The  people 
cannot  be  fooled.  They  know  that  we 
are  selling  principle  down  the  river  and 
that  in  the  long  run  Russia  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  concession  we  are  mak- 
ing today.  This  editorial  speaks  for 
itself: 

What  It  MAcAaTHtnt  Had  Statkd  On? 
•There  has  been  no  recent  Gallup  poll  for 
ova  guidance,  but  we  siupect  that  there  are 
a  great  many  people  who  have  changed  their 
minds  about  General  MacArthur's  propoeala 
for  winning  the  war  In  Korea.  A  year  ago 
they  were  doubtful;  MacArthur's  plausible 
enemies  were  saying  that  his  plan  for  victory 
would  bring  the  Russians  down  upon  us  and 
warm  world  war  III  up  Into  a  frightful,  all- 
out  affair. 

SVBIT    WZXK    60    DIS 

But  now  It  looka  as  if  MacArthur  was  right. 
The  Pentagon  crowd  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  contrived  MacArthur's  recall, 
can  point  to  nothing  but  the  hope  of  a  truce 
without  victory,  a  fighting  force  dispirited 
by  a  policy  which  allows  some  of  them  to 
be  killed  but  refuses  them  the  moral  satis- 
faction of  dying  for  a  cause,  and  an  Asia 
which  holds  us  in  the  contempt  it  reserves 
for  the  weak  and  ineffectual. 

They  are  killing  60  Americana  a  week  and 
wounding  140  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
Reds  at  Panmunjom. 

Everybody  knows  by  this  time  (that  la, 
everybody  outside  of  o\ir  Government)  that 
the  Reds  understand  only  force.  (Even  Sec- 
retary Acheson  seemed  to  understand  that  a 
couple  of  years  ago  when  he  spoke  at  San 
Francisco,  but  he  forgot  It.) 

MOBODT  OOT  THZ  POINT 

This  fact  is  plain  in  the  events  since  Mac- 
Arthur's  recall.  MacArthur's  successor.  Gen- 
eral Ridgway,  was  at  first  permitted  to  fight 
on  the  (T'ound.  although  he  was  forbidden 
to  extend  air  warfare.  He  hurt  the  Reds 
badly  in  Operation  Killer,  and  they  wers 
glad  to  talk  about  a  truce.  But  when  the 
truce  talks  started  the  U.  N.  military  pres- 
sure abated,  and  the  Reds  stalled.  Pres« 
ently  they  broke  the  talks  off  altogether; 
Then  Rldgway's  army  fell  upon  them  again, 
and  the  Reds  came  back  to  talk.  They  even 
made  a  concession:  they  no  longer  insisted 
that  the  truce  line  foUow  the  Indefensible 
thirty-eighth  paraUel. 


But  the  n.  N.  pressure  was  not  renewed — 
nobody  in  Washington  got  the  point,  even 
after  two  demonstrations — and  the  truce  ne« 
fotlations  have  stalled  along  to  this  day. 
fed  by  60  American  lives  a  week.  And  all 
through  the  truce  negotiations  the  Reds 
have  been  building  up  their  supply  dumps; 
the  war  materials  which  w<%re  coming  pain- 
fully from  Manchuria  while  the  pressure  was 
on  ar«  now  conveniently  at  hand.  The  Reds 
have  created  a  sort  of  Maglnot  line,  SO  miles, 
deep  and  extending  all  the  way  across  the* 
Korean  Pe  ilnsula.  It  Is  not  far  north  of 
the  line  at  which  the  opposing  forces  bav* 
been  skirmishing  while  the  Panmunjom  talks 
went  on.  It  Is  said  to  be  excellently 
equipped,  with  everything  from  radar  to 
snug  dvigouts.  Ihe  equipment,  of  course. 
Is  Russian. 

In  abort,  the  U.  N.  forces,  which  had  the 
advantage  when  MacArthur  was  recalled  and 
in  the  beginning  of  Rldgway's  command. 
have  let  that  advantage  go  to  the  Reds  by 
default. 

TQCS  n  TBSa  ALLT 

What  If  MacArthur's  plan  had  been  fol- 
lowed? Lt.  Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer,  who 
was  air  commander  In  Korea  until  a  heart 
attack  disabled  him.  said  a  months  ago  that 
the  Reds  would  be  defeated  If  MacArthur's 
advice  had  been  ta^en.  "I  had  the  plane*. 
We  were  prepared  to  pulverise  the  Commu- 
nist airdromes,  supply  lines,  and  depota  so 
completely  that  they  never  could  have 
moved  any  large  number  of  troops  or  equip- 
ment southward.  MacArthur  had  a  complete 
victory  within  his  grasp." 

When  Ma  J.  Gen.  Frank  Lowe,  President 
Truman's  personal  Investigator,  returned 
from  Korea  late  last  year,  he  said:  "MacAr- 
thur could  have  destroyed  the  Communist 
armies  in  Korea.  Instead  we  have  given 
them  7  months  (that  was  in  November)  In 
which  to  build  up  their  strength." 

Time  is  on  the  Reds'  side  now.  and  all 
we  do  Is  give  them  more  time.  Time  may 
give  them  all  eastern  Asia  up  to  the  Pacific 
shore.  And  then,  ironically,  our  policy  of 
building  Europe  at  the  expense  of  Asia  wUl 
be  ready  for  the  payoff.  For  the  Reds,  once 
we  have  piddled  away  the  cause  of  Korea. 
will  have  a  safe  Pacific  flank.  They  will  be 
able  to  exert  far  more  presstu^  in  the  At^ 
lantlc  direction.  If  they  do.  the  giveaway 
program  probably  wont  save  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

Someday,  perhaps,  the  historlana  will  put 
their  finger  on  the  incident  of  MacArthvir's 
recall  and  say  that  here  was  the  beginning 
of  the  march  to  caljunity.  The  peso*  with* 
out  victory  in  Korea,  to  which  Waahlngtcm 
seems  willing  to  sacrifice  national  honor  and 
International  responsibility,  may  be  brack- 
eted with  the  Anglo-French  submission  to 
Hitler  in  the  partition  of  Czechoslovakia. 
The  parallel  will  not  be  perfect,  of  co\irse. 
for  at  Munich  the  French  and  British  did 
not  follow  up  their  submission  by  offering 
Hitler  a  point  4  program.  Neither  did  they 
dally  with  the  idea  of  handing  over  some 
refugees  for  his  gas  chambers. 


Whaf  t  Rif  ht  With  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  NIW  TOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  S.  1952 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "What's 
Right  With  the  World"  by  Rev.  James  M. 
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Oinis,  which  appeared  in  the  April  If 
issue  of  the  Catholic  News: 


What^  Bmrt  With 


Won* 


(By  Rev.  James  M.  OUUs.  CSP) 
rouncxAHs  iroar  n  sanrrs 

Jim  Farley,  who  goes  about  the  country 
spsakinff  on  matters  that  pertain  to  national 
and  Intamatlonal  welfare,  i^  especially  fond 
of  addressing  audiences  of  young  men  on  the 
duty  at  getting  Into  politics.  The  argument 
he  presenu  Is  unanswerable:  If  good  men — 
and  tot  us  add,  good  women — were  to  act 
upoo  the  supposition  that  politics  is  a  dirty 
bualness  and  that  no  decent  person  would 
deliberately  go  into  It,  the  Republic  would 
perish.  But  If  hlgh-mlnded  and  noble- 
hearted  young  people  can  be  persuaded  to 
take  up  politics  as  a  vocation  we  can  aave 
the  Republic,  and  hence  perhaps  the  world. 

I  seem  to  remember,  though  I  have  not 
time  now  to  go  hunting  for  it.  that  there  was 
an  old  book  thst  presented  Farley's  theme 
away  back  in  the  nineties — a  novel  entitled 
"The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling."  Cynics  will 
say  that  we  were  unsophisticated  In  those 
far-off  clays  and  that.  In  view  of  what  seems 
to  be  the  all -pervading  political  corruption 
of  the  last  few  decades,  anyone  who  hopes  to 
clean  up  the  political  mess  in  Washington— > 
and  In  half  a  doaen  other  Amerlom  cities 
by  recnatlng  an  army  of  moral  heroes  to 
crowd  the  grafters  out,  is  not  only  an  Idealist 
tout  something  of  a  simpleton. 

But  In  fact  there  is  no  other  way.  Ther* 
are  those  who  suggest  new  ethical  codes 
for  public  serranu,  as  Senator  BnrtoH  has 
done:  or  who.  like  Secretary  of  tbe  Army 
Frank  Pace,  advocate  a  watchdog  organisa- 
tion of  outstanding  citizens  on  the  highest 
level.  But  we  shall  never  reform  the  crooks 
in  political  life  by  rules  and  regulations. 
"There  ought  to  be  a  Uw"  la  a  silly  state- 
ment. We  have  too  many  laws  now.  If  I 
msy  take  a  Uttle  liberty  with  the  familiar 
line  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  we  may  say.  "Ill 
fares  the  land,  to  hast,enlng  ills  a  prey,  when 
laws  aoctunulate  and  men  decay."  In  fact. 
It  Is  a  thlnkabls  proposition  that  the  multl- 
pUeattoo  of  laws  Is  an  evidence  of  corruption. 

Jim  Farley's  idea  that  the  way  to  correct 
the  evil  of  villains  in  politics  is  to  substi- 
tute good  men  was  said,  in  effect,  some  yean 
ago  by— of  all  men — the  philosopher  8an- 
tayana.  I  find  a  quotation  from  him  In  Ray- 
mond Morley's  excellent  new  book.  How  To 
Keep  Our  Liberty  (Knopf.  New  York.  M). 
Mr.  liorley.  after  explaining  that  "Saa- 
tayana's  spiritual  and  Intellectual  roots  are 
in  his  Spsiilsh  anosstry  and  the  arlstoeratio 
atmosphere  of  New  England  society."  quotes 
him  (p.  384) :  "If  a  noble  and  clvlllxsed  de- 
mocracy is  to  subsist,  the  common  citlaen 
must  be  somethiDg  of  a  saint  and  something 
of  •  hero.  We  see,  therefore,  how  Jxistly 
flattering  and  profound,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  ominous,  was  Montesquieu's  saying 
that  the  principle  of  democracy  is  virtue." 

Oddly  enough.  Just  before  reading  that 
passage  I  had  found  something  very  much 
like  it  in  a  source  remote  from  America  and 
democracy,  Frans  Josef  Schoenlngh  In  the 
fall  1960  number  of  Cross  Currents.  His 
words,  reinlnted  from  Hochland  for  April 
1M»,  are: 

"The  Christian  poUtlcian  must  never  be  a 
demagog,  not  even  in  this  age  of  the  masses 
that  leads  continuously  to  demagogs;  he 
who,  if  he  Is  really  a  politician,  knows  Just 
how  often  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  tends  to 
make  one  forget  the  guileless  dove;  he  whom 
the  Prince  of  this  world  dally  tempts  anew; 
he  may  never  love  power  for  Its  own  sake, 
but  he  may  have  It  only  as  if  he  had  It  not. 
He  must  be  ready  to  endure  the  hate  and 
calumnies  of  hia  opponents  without  wanting 
to  pay  them  back  with  the  same  coin.  Even 
more,  he  must  bear  the  suspicion  of  so* 
called  friends  that  he  is  no  Christian.  But 
all  these  things  will  urge  him  on  to  fulfill 
his  duty  if  his  conscience  eaUs  him.  For  he 
knows    his    paradoxical    situation,    that   he 


can  actually  renonnoe  that  which  tbe  world 
considers  to  be  the  only  criterion  of  tha 
quality  of  his  polities :  Its  success.  If  never- 
theless this  Is  bestowed  upon  him,  he  will 
gratefully  remain  conscious  that  success  was 
added  unto  him,  because  he  did  not  seek  It. 
Some  aak  in  astonishment  and  perhaps  even 
with  Ircmy.  Is  the  Christian  politician  then 
to  be  a  satntf    Btactly. 

That's  pretty  high  doctrine.  But  we  could 
go  higlMr  still  and  say  that  a  poUtlclan 
should  be  not  only  something  at  a  saint  but, 
in  will  if  not  In  fact,  a  martyr.  In  the  end. 
for  all  his  paina.  he  may  tneet  with  injustice, 
ingratitude,  and  rejection.  If  so,  he  must 
take  even  that  as  expected,  perhaps  inevi- 
table, and  he  must  not  complain. 

Santayana,  Schoenlngh,  and  Mr.  Farley 
speak  of  politicians  In  a  Christian  (at  least 
ostensibly  Christian)  society.  But  as  we 
read  in  Plutarch,  high-minded  and  self -sac- 
rlQclng  men  were  by  no  means  unheard  of 
in  pagan  Rome.  When  that  type  of  politi- 
cian became  scarce,  calamity  commenced  to 
move  in  on  the  Republic.  When  the  species 
of  noble-spirited  public  servants  was  extinct, 
the  Republic  came  to  an  end.  May  otir  own 
Bepubllc  escape  that  fate. 


1  Met  New  Enfland  When  Betsy  Cried 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHrrsrrrs 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1952 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  item  from  the  current  issue 
of  Newsweek  inserted  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Electric  System  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  New  England  has  two  advan- 
tages not  usually  found  in  other  sections 
of  this  country — good  living  conditions 
and  good  working  conditions: 

I  ICST  NBW  BiTOLAMD  WRXN   BCTST  CSIIB 

Betsy  still  whimpered  in  her  sleep.  But 
Doc  Brown  said.  "She's  going  to  be  all  right. 
Yes;  it  Is  serious,  so  we'll  Just  whisk  her  up 
to  New  England  for  a  spell.  The  specialists 
there  know  this  thing  Inside  out — handle 
similar  cases  every  day.  Medical  brains,  re- 
search, modem  hospitals — like  everything 
else.  New  Englsnd's  sure  got  'em." 

Meet  New  England  If  you're  lodcing  for 
the  best  Isbor  record  in  the  Nation;  a  ready 
pool  of  highly  skUled  labor;  the  research 
center  of  the  world;  ample  electric  power; 
the  most  stable  regional  economy;  the  most 
complete  transportation  facilities  of  any  area 
in  the  world:  plenty  of  naturally  aoft  water 
for  processing:  unequaled  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  recreational  oppmrttuilties. 

New  England  is  the  place  to  live  and  work. 
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Facts  Ml  the  Bweaa  of  latenul 
Re?eaac  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  FCNKSTLVAKIA 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradav.  May  8.  19S2 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  important  facts  about  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  story  are  often  over- 


looked. We  must  continue  zealously  to 
investigate  all  comers  of  this  highly 
sensitive  agency.  We  must  continue  to 
remove  the  few  bad  apples  from  the 
barrel  wherever  we  find  them.  And  we 
should  continue  to  prosecute  wrongdoers 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  But  we 
must  keep  the  picture  in  perspective.  I, 
therefore,  under  unanimous  consent,  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao,  a 
few  seloom-mentioned  facts: 

SoKK  Facts  ow  ths  Bttbbau  or  IimurAi. 
Rxvsirvx  SroKT 

In  considering  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  scandals,  two  Important  facts  miist 
be  kept  In  mind: 

First,  despite  Republican  attempts  to 
exaggerate,  the  scandals  lu  tbe  Bxireau  of 
Internal  Etevenue  have  involved  a  very  small 
number  of  people;  to  be  exact,  one-sixth  of 
1  percent  of  Bureau  employees. 

From  the  beginning  of  1961  to  the  present, 
90  employees  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  Irregulari- 
ties involving  Improper  dealings  with  tax- 
payers and  embezzlement.  The  Bureau  has 
approximately  58.000  employees.  One-sixth 
of  1  percent  of  the  employees  of  the  Bureau 
have  thus  been  found  to  merit  dismissal 
during  the  current  scandals. 

Compare  this  with  the  scandals  of  tha 
I920's. 

In  March  1924.  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  told  a  Senate  committee  that 
786  agents  had  been  dismissed  for  graft  in 
income-tax  frauds,  following  a  3-year  scan- 
dal. At  that  time  there  were  15,884  em- 
ployees. In  other  words,  6  percent  of  the 
employees  were  dismissed  for  graft.  Ccnn- 
pare  this  with  one-sixth  of  1  percent  In  tbe 
current  period. 

Statistically  speaking,  dishonesty  was  SO 
times  more  prevalent  in  the  Bureau  during 
the  Coolidge  administration. 

Second,  It  is  clear  that  indlvlduala,  not  po- 
litical parties,  are  guUty.  As  one  prominent 
Republican  Member  of  Congress  said  in  a 
recent  speech  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  on  April  18.  1952.  "Neither 
party  has  had  a  monopoly  on  virtue  when  It 
comes  to  corruption."  Corruption  has  been 
an  Individual  matter.  No  responsible  critle 
of  the  Bureau  has  ever  shown  any  organijsed 
conspiracy.  The  review  and  check-up  ma- 
chinery has  worked.  Crimes  were  detected 
somewhere  along  the  lln^  within  the  Bureau, 
and  the  exposures  and  punishments  of 
wrongdoers  have,  in  many  cases,  been  set 
in  motion  by  the  Bureau  Itself.  None  of  the 
culprits  have  been  able  to  arrange  a  fix 
that  stayed  fixed  without  detection. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  these  wrongdoers. 
We  sho\ild  insist  that  the  wrongdoers  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  We 
should  also  insist  that  investigations  con- 
tinue until  every  guilty  employee  Is  exposed. 

But  we  should  be  careful  not  to  condemn 
the  Innocent,  or  to  make  unwarranted  accu- 
sations against  the  civil  service  as  a  whole. 
The  average  Federal  employee  is  hard-work- 
ing, honest,  and  intelligent.  He  is  also  usu- 
aUy  tmderpald.  To  slur  and  denigrate  all 
Fsderal  workers  \m  to  engage  In  the  most 
irresponsible  kind  of  poUtlcs.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Is  staffed  by  earn- 
est men  and  women  of  high  caliber.  Thee* 
men  and  women  deserve  the  confidence  and 
gratitude  of  the  American  people.  Indeed, 
our  Oovemment  cannot  function  without 
such  confidence  and  respect.  As  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Chairman  Ramspeck  has 
said,  "It  is  our  duty  to  inject  pride,  not 
poison." 

During  the  last  yesr,  every  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  employee  has  filed  with  his 
agency  a  complete  statement  of  his  personal 
finances  for  the  year — ^he  has  listed  every 
item  of  Income  and  outgo.  These  records 
are  subject  to  careful  checking  and  review. 
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Kvery  precaution  has  been  taken  to  make 
certain  that  tbose  who  remain  In  tbe  B\ireau 
conform  to  the  highest  standards  of  Integrity 
and  personal  conduct. 

The  average  Bureau  emrployee  la  not  only 
bonest:  he  Is  also  efficient.  The  cost  of  col- 
lecting the  tax  dollar  baa  been  steadily  re> 
duced  during  20  years  of  Democratic  admin- 
istration. It  baa  now  reached  a  low  of 
$0.0049.  It  cost  four  times  as  much — 
y  #0.0217 — In  Hoover's  last  year.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  has  always  gone  up  under  Repub- 
licans—and down  under  Democrats.  It  was 
down  to  $0.0033  In  Wilson's  administration 
but  quadrupled  under  CooUdge — ^to  $0.0144. 


TeIcTi$iaf  G>mauttee  Hearinf  $ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  accHiOAr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1952 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1952,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  discussed  a  reso- 
lution— House  Resolution  540 — I  Intro- 
duced on  that  day  to  amend  the  rules  of 
the  House  so  as  to  authorize  committees 
In  their  discretion  to  permit  broadcast- 
ing and  telecasting  of  their  hearings. 
This  discussion  appears  on  pages  1567- 
1571  of  the  Congressional  Ricobs  of 
that  day. 

I  referred  to  the  long-standing  prac- 
tice of  congressional  committees  to  per- 
mit radio,  news  reel,  and  television  re- 
porting of  their  public  hearings.  I  then 
advised  the  House  that  I  was  causing  to 
be  prepared  a  comprehensive  list  of 
hearings  of  committees  and  the  particu- 
lar media  of  communication  permitted 
to  report  such  hearings.  I  announced 
It  was  my  intention  to  insert  that  list  in 
the  Record  as  soon  as  it  was  compiled. 

I  have  now  received  from  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  a  report,  on  its  inqiilry  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  my  request.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Rkcokd  the  letter  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Oil- 
bert.  Acting  Director  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  dated  April  25,  1952, 
and  the  report  prepared  by  his  office  on 
the  reporting  of  congressional  commit- 
tee hearings  : 

Thz  LisaABT  or  Congbzss, 
LzoLSLATivx  RirraxNcx  Szbvics, 
Washington.  D.  C,  April  25. 1952. 
Bon.  QxoBGX  Mkaoxs, 

House  of  Representatives, 
'  Washington.  D.  C. 

■  DzAS  MB.  MxAoxa:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  references  to  congressional  com- 
mittee hearings  that  have  been  broadcast, 
televised,  or  photographed  by  newsreel  cam- 
eras, we  are  enclosing  a  compilation  of  this 
Information  submitted  to  \u  by  the  various 
committees  of  Ck)ngre8s. 

This  inf  ormatlou  was  obtained  by  contact- 
ing the  clerk  or  counsel  of  the  respective 
committees.  Practically  all  of  the  commit- 
tees reported  that  no  records  had  been  kept 
of  the  occasions  when  the  hearings  had  been 
televised  or  covered  by  newsreel  cameras  and 
the  Information  fxu^lahed  was  from  mem- 
ory. Therefore,  there  Is  a  possibility  that 
■ome  hearings  covered  by  these  media  ar« 
not  noted.  All  of  the  conunlttees  cooperated 
In  furnishing  what  information  was  avaU* 


able  except  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  committees  that  are  not  listed  re- 
I>orted  that  they  had  not  televised  or  broad- 
cast their  hearings  but  that  the  use  of  these 
media  had  not  been  restricted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  C.  OTLBon, 
Acting  Director. 

RBnERXNCss    TO    CoNcazssiONAL    CoMMTrnx 

HZA  RINGS    TZLKVISZD    OB     PBOTOCKAPHXD    BT 

Newsrxxl  Camkhas  and  CoMMrrrxEs  That 
Bavx  Restrictkd  thx  Usk  or  Tbxsb  Media 

Rousx  coMicrmat  on  abmed  sxxvicia 
It  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee not  to  permit  television  and  newsreel 
cameras  to  function  during  the  hearings. 
There  have  been  a  few  exceptions  such  as 
the  hearings  on  the  investigation  of  the  B-38 
bomber  program,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 234.  Elghty-flrst  Congress,  when  the  use 
of  television  and  newsreels  was  permitted  on 
August  9,    10.   11.   12,   17.  18.   19,   22.  3S.  34. 

25.  and  October  5.  1949. 

HOX7SX  coMacrrm  ok  bankinq  and  cubbinct 

The  use  of  television  and  newsreels  has 
been  restricted. 

BOX78B   CdUCmBB  ON   rOBZICN    ATTAIBS 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  committee 
in  recent  years  not   to  permit   the   use  of 
radio,  newsreel,  or  television  cameras  during 
.  hearings.     There  may  have  been  a  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule. 

BOVSB  COMICirnEB  ON  tNTKBtfTATB  AND  FOBDON 
COMMXBCK 

The  hearings  held  by  the  committee  In- 
vestigating the  air  crashes  at  Newark  Airport 
d\irlng  February  1952.  were  televised  from 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

HOVSB    COMMITrXX     ON     TRX     JT7DICIABT 

The  use  of  television  has  been  restricted. 

ROUSX  COMldTTXX  ON  T7N-AMKBICAN  ACTIVITIM 
The  hearings  regarding  Communist  espi- 
onage In  the  United  SUtes  Government 
(popularly  known  as  the  Hiss-Chambers 
hearings)  were  televised  on  July  31;  August  3. 
4,  5.  7,  9.  10.  11,  12,  13.  18.  17,  18,  20.  34,  25. 

26.  27,  30;  September  8  and  9,  1948. 

The  hearings  concerning  Communist  infil- 
tration In  the  motion-picture  industry  were 
televised  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  20.  21.  24.  and  25,  1951. 

Restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  use 
of  television  and  news-reel  cameras.  The 
present  policy  is  that  television  and  news-reel 
cameras  are  restricted  during  committee 
hearings.  This  decision  was  made  in  order 
to  Insure  proper  decorum. 

HOU8X  SXLJDCT  COmcnTXX  TO  CONDUCT  A  STUDT 
AND  INVKSTTOATION  Or  THX  KDUCATION,  TBAIM- 
ING,  AND  LOAN-OUABANTT  FBOOBAMS  OF  WOKLD 

WAB  n  vrrxBANS 

The  rules  of  the  committee,  adopted  Jan- 
uary 23.  1952,  require  the  consent  of  the 
chairman,  all  members  of  the  committee,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  before  hearings  can 
be  broadcast.  This  has  been  construed  to 
apply  to  television  and  news-reels. 

The  committee's  hearings  held  In  Dallas. 
Tex.,  December  14  and  15,  1950;  Harrisburg. 
Pa..  Jime  4,  5,  and  6.  1951;  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
June  18  and  19,  1951;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Au- 
gust 20,  1951;  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  August 
21,  1951,  were  covered  by  news-reel  cameras. 

Hearings  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  on  Au- 
g\ist  22,  1951,  were  broadcast  over  the  radio. 

Hearings  held  December  4  and  5.  1961, 
were  covered  by  news  reels  and  a  complete 
wire  recording  by  a  local  TV  station;  some 
were  shown  over  television. 

BOUSX  SKLKT  COMMrrrXS  TO  CONDUCT  AN 
XNVKSTIGATIOlf  AND  VTUDT  OV  THX  KATTir 
rOBXSr  MASSACXK 

Plans  to  televise  the  committee's  hearings 
In  Chicago  on  Mardx  18  and  14,  1963.  were 


rescinded  after  the  pronouncement  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  HoMse. 

The  hearings  held  on  Pebruary  4.  8.  6.  and 
1.  1952,  In  Washington,  D.  C  were  covered 
by  news-reel  cameras. 

BKNATX  COMMTrrXB  OH  APPBOTBIATIONS 

The  hearings  of  Pebruary  4  and  6.  1952.  on 
the  armed  services  appropriation  blU,  a  Joint 
meeting  with  the  Economic  Committee,  to 
hear  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett  and  the 
Secretarlee  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
were  covered  by  news-reel  cameras. 

The  u:*  of  television  and  news-reel  cameraa 
Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  respective 
subccmmUttees. 


fATX  coMicrrncx  on  abmkd  skbttcxs 

The  hearings  on  universal  military  train- 
ing on  March  30  and  AprU  2.  1948,  were  tele- 
vised. 

Some  of  the  hearlngB  on  the  assignment  of 
ground  forces  of  the  United  Sutes  to  duty 
In  the  Kuropean  area  held  on  February  1, 
15,  16,  10.  20.  21.  22,  23.  34,  25.  26.  and  28. 
1951,  were  televised. 

Many  of  the  hearings  upon  newsworthy 
occasions  were  covered  by  news-reel  cameras. 

No  general  rule  applies  to  the  use  of  news 
reels  cr  television,  but  upon  comjnlttee  vote 
the  use  has  been  restricted. 

sxNATX  coMMrrrxx  on  bankino  and  cubbkhct 

The  hearings  on  S.  3936.  Klghty-flrst  Con- 
gress. Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  held 
on  July  24.  25.  and  26.  1950.  were  televised. 

The  hearings  on  S.  2594  and  8.  2645.  Eighty- 
second  Congress.  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1952.  were  televised  on  Mardi 
4  and  3.  1952. 

There  have  been  many  other  occasions 
where  television  was  used  and  many  hear- 
ings have  been  covered  by  news-reel  cameras, 
but  no  record  was  kept  in  either  case. 

SXNATX  coMMrrrxx  on  thx  oaxxicr  ov 

COLXnCBU 

The  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  In- 
vestigating crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  televised  on  January  15.  16,  17.  18,  81, 
23.  March  17,  18.  19.  20.  and  25.  1952. 

The  use  of  television  is  restricted  upon  the 
request  of  the  witness. 

SXNATX  ooMxrrrcx  on  xxraNuiTuaxs  in  thb 
BZBCtnrvx  dcpaxtmkhts — suboommittxb  oh 

IMVaSnOATIONS 

The  investigation  on  the  loyalty  program 
In  Government  was  covered  by  news-reel 
cameras  on  July  30.  31.  August  2,  3,  4,  6.  and 
«.  1948. 

Rule  8  of  the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  states 
that — 

"No  motion  plctiues.  television,  or  radio 
broadcasts  of  the  proceedings  shall  be  per- 
mitted while  the  witness  is  testifying  unless 
authorized  by  the  subcommlftee." 

SXNATX   COMMITTXX  ON  rOBXIGN  BXLATIONS 

The  hearings  pursuant  to  Senate  Reaolu- 
tlon  231,  Klghty-flrst  Congress,  State  De- 
partment employee  loyalty  investigation, 
were  televised  and  covered  by  news-reel  cam- 
eras on  March  8,  9,  13,  14.  20.  21,  37,  38, 
AprU  5.  6.  20,  25.  27.  28.  May  1,  2.  8,  4.  36, 
81.  June  6.  6.  7.  8.  9.  13.  31.  33.  33.  36.  and 
28.  1950. 

The  hearings  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 8,  Eighty-second  Congress,  relative  to 
the  assignment  of  ground  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  duty  in  the  European  area, 
held  on  February  1,  15,  16.  19.  20,  21,  22. 
23.  34.  36,  27,  and  38.  1951.  were  televised 
and  covered  by  news-reel  cameras. 

The  hearings  on  8.  1763.  Slghty-second 
Congress,  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  held 
on  July  36,  27.  30,  31.  Augiut  1.  2.  8.  6.  7,  8. 
and  9.  1951.  were  televised  and  covered  by 
news-reel  cameras. 

The  hearings  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project,  held  on  February  25,  26.  and  37, 
1963.  were  televised  and  covered  by  news- 
reel  cameras. 
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No  rastrletlona  have  been  made  on  the 
use  of  television.  On  one  occasion  the  use 
of  news-reel  cameras  was  rsstrtcted  due  to 
the  commotion  tbst  wu  created,  but  news 
«eels  ware  need  the  next  day  and  there- 
after. 


raiB 


■ATB    AND 


OH 

roBxioN  com 
Portions  of  the  hearings  on  8.  8888, 
Bghty-flrtt  Congress,  transmission  of  gam- 
bling Information,  held  on  AprU  17  through 
Itey  4.  1950,  were  covered  by  news-reel 
cameras. 


SXNATX  coMicrrm  oh 

The  hesrlnffi  on  &  B.  8853,  Bghtleth  Con- 
gress, control  of  subversive  activities,  held 
on  May  17,  38.  29,  and  81.  1048.  were  covered 
%7  news-reel  cameras. 

Bestrlctlons  were  placed  on  the  use  of 
television  and  news-reel  cameras  for  the  re- 
cent hearings  on  the  Institute  of  Padflo 
Relations  because  the  subcommittee's  pri- 
mary Interest  was  to  make  a  factual  record. 

SXNATX  COMIUTTBB  OH  LABOS  AHD  FUSUO 


Although  no  hearings  were  covered  by  tele- 
jrtsinn  the  following  hearings  were  covered 
by  news-reel  casaeras  (tiM  exact  days  covered 
are  not  known,  aUhougb  newsreel  caoieras 
were  preeent  at  some  time  during  the  course 
4tf  aU): 

'  Istac*  relatfton  program,  on  8.  66  and  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  23,  Kl^tletli  Cnngrsss. 
held  January  33.  38.  39.  30.  81;  February  4. 
6.  8,  7.  11.  13.  14,  16,  18,  10,  30.  31.  36.  36, 
37.  28:  and  March  4.  6,  6,  7.  8,  13,  1947. 

National  health  program,  on  8.  1106,  1456. 
1881,  and  1679,  BH^y-flrst  Oongrees,  held 
May  38.  34.  38.  81:  June  1.  8,  t.  7.  8.  SO.  11. 
».  27.  38.  and  30,  1040. 

Federal  sMisteiii  i  for  eonstructton  of  pub- 
Ite  scbools,  on  B.  187,  187.  1670,  and  l«e9, 
Klghty-flrst  Congress,  beld  June  1.  6.  7,  8,  0, 
18.  14.  and  IS,  1040. 

Labor-manaceiBeBt  retattons  la  the  BeB- 
Telephone  System,  held  Atiguat  10,  11.  11, 
14.  15.  le.  38.  39,  80;  Ssptcmber  11.  11.  1050. 

LaborHBM&sgeaaeirt  relstlons  In  the  east 
otMMt  otl  tanker  tadustry,  on  Senate  Reeo- 
lutton  140.  Klghty-flrst  Congreaa.  beld  Sep- 
ismbsr  38  and  10, 1060. 

PeDdlng  ooal-etrlbe  hearings,  held  January 
18  and  36.  108a 

To  legalise  saarWtme  hiring  hells,  pxirsu- 
•Bt  to  Senate  BeaoluUon  71.  Klgh^-seoond 
OongresB,  held  June  15. 1061. 

Bead  *  Prince  Manufacturinc  Oa  labor 
dlapute.  held  July  81  ai»d  August  1,  1961. 

Mine-safety  bearings,  held  January  34.  38. 
10.  and  80.  1063. 

MlRratory- labor  hearings,  held  February  i. 
|L  7. 11.  14. 18. 17.  38.  38.  1063. 

OH  amas  ahd 
lboh 


The  hearings  of  July  30,  1040,  on  Senate 
Oonexsrrent  Resolutkai  1.  relative  to  reform 
In  procedwe  before  tiiwifresstnnsi  commit- 
tees, were  covered  by  newsreel  cameras. 


IS  sBLBcr  ooauamx  oh  smau.  busihxbb 

fUdlo  and  televtskn  traaecrlptloas  were 
made  for  brief  rebroadcasUng  on  evening 
news  programs  of  the  hearings  on  January 
18.  1C61.  when  Hon.  Charles  X.  Wilson  and 
Hon.  Winiam  Harrison  testified  on  material 
shortages. 

Radio  and  television  transcriptions  were 
made  for  brief  rebroadcastlng  on  evening 
news  projrrams  of  the  hearings  on  March  6> 
1081,  fhen  Maj.  Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  testi- 
fied on  manpower  problems. 

Bxeerpts  of  the  bearings  before  the  Bub- 
-wommlttee  on  Moblltaatlon  and  Procurement 
on  the  8*«eel  gray  market  were  rebroadoast 
on  October  35.  1881,  froaa  Plttsbvirgh,  Pa. 

The  bearings  before  the  Subooramlttee  oa 
Mobilization  and  Procureaoent  on  the  steel 
.^ray  market  on  November  10,  1061,  were  tele- 
vised from  DettoO,  Midi.    Ninety  minutes 


of  taps  recording  were  broadcast  from  radio 
station  WJBK  In  Detroit,  Mich. 

■xNATx    srxciAi.   ooiociiTxa  TO  ZNvxsnoATa 

oaoAHJZXB  CBna  nr  intbhratx  oomcxicx 

The  following  hearings  before  the  Special 
Oommlttee  To  Inveatlgate  Organised  Crime 
In  Interstate  Commerce  were  televised: 

Missouri,  f^bruary  28  and  24.  1051. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Mardi  1^  18, 14, 
U,  16.  10,  20,  21,  1961. 

liOulsUna,  January  36  and  26.  1961. 

Michigan,  February  8,  9,  and  19,  1951. 

Nevada-California,  Pebruary  37.  38;  Marob 
1  and  8.  1951. 

Washington.  D.  C.  March  32.  34,  36.  37. 
and  »,  1951. 

Washington,  D.  C.  narcotics,  3  days  in 
June  1951. 

Florida.  June  21  and  33. 1951. 

The  use  of  television  and  newsreel  cam- 
eras was  restricted  by  the  committee.  The 
policy  adopted  generally  by  the  committee 
throughout  was  to  attempt  to  recognize  the 
public's  right  of  access  to  the  hearings,  to 
avoid  unfair  discrimination  between  the 
various  news  media  and  at  the  aame  time  to 
avoid  subjecting  the  witness  to  an  ordeal 
that  would  unduly  Interfere  with  the  giving 
of  his  testimony.  The  comailttee  exercised 
Ita  Judgment  according  to  the  individual 
circumstances  of  each  case. 


JOINT  OOMXUTTKB  OH   ATOMBC 

TilevtBion  and  newsreel  cameras  were  per- 
mitted during  the  Inveettgatlon  Into  the 
United  States  atomic  energy  project.  These 
hearings  ware  iMld  from  May  36  through  Jiily 
11.  1040.  Borne  of  tbese  bearings  were  not 
telSTlaed  and  the  exact  dates  of  meetings 
televlaed  ars  not  known. 


jonrr  ookmittxx  on  bkrhsx  fbc»uct 

The  bearings  of  March  2,  1951,  to  bear 
Michael  V.  DlSaUe.  Director.  OfBoe  of  Price 
StablllaaUon,  and  the  hearings  of  June  18 
and  16,  1061.  relative  to  the  meat  production 
and  supply  sltHStlon,  were  televised. 

Mews-rcel  caaacres  have  been  used  at  prac- 
tically all  of  tbe  open  bearingi  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
josHT  ooecmwss  oh  thb  ■oohosoc  sBi'oeT 

Tbere  hss  been  no  *Tlve"  television  of  the 
hearings  before  this  committee.  However, 
portions  of  the  hearihgs  held  on  January  26, 
26  and  28,  1962,  on  the  1962  economic  re- 
port of  the  President  were  photographed 
and  telsvleed  later. 

News-reel  cameras  were  used  for  portions 
of  the  following  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee :  January  1949,  economic  report  of  the 
Presldsnt,  February  8.  0,  10,  11.  14.  15.  16, 
17  and  18.  1040;  January  1960,  economic* 
report  of  the  President,  January  17,  18.  19 
and  30, 1080;  and  the  January  1061.  economic 
report  of  the  President,  January  33,  34,  26,  20. 
29.  31  and  February  1,  1061. 

The  use  of  news  reel  cameras  Is  restricted 
upon  request  of  the  witness. 


Whj  Dm8  Ewope  Praleil  Oar  Tarif  ? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  OOHHBCnOCT 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thwrtiav.  May  i,  1952 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Rkcoko,  I  include  the 
radio  addren  delivered  on  Sunday,  April 
27.  over  Station  WOL  by  Mr.  O.  R. 
Strackbetn,  ohainnan.  the  National 
XtfbGr^Manacemeat  Oouncil  on  Foreign 
Trade  Policy. 


In  view  of  the  extreme  imjMrtance  of 
the  subject  matter  presented  in  Mr. 
Strackbein's  address.  I  feel  it  most  im- 
portant that  all  of  the  Members  of  tht 
House  be  given  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  of  our  pnaeot  ■ 
foreign  trade  policy. 

The  address  follows: 

Within  recent  months  two  Important  Eu- 
ropean trading  nations  have  sent  protests 
to  the  State  Department  against  our  trade 
barriers.  Italy  and  Great  Britain  have  ez- 
preesed  concern,  if  not  alarm,  ova-  what  they 
regard  as  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  place 
restrictions  on  linports  If  foreign  goods 
threaten  our  domeatic  produoons  with  ssrloua 
Injury. 

Italy  has  taken  exception  to  certain  re- 
strictions placed  on  Inqwrts  of  cbeeee.  wom- 
en's fur  felt  hate,  and  almonds.  She  bM 
eiqneased  dismay  over  the  possible  eztensioa 
of  such  restrictions  to  olive  oil.  wines,  garlic, 
aaotorcydes,  blcyclea,  smoking  pipes,  and 
Isather  goods. 

The  Italian  protest  was  dated  January  IS, 
1062. 

More  recently,  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
test waa  made  by  Great  Britam.  A  press  dis- 
patch from  Washington  reported  on  AprU  It 
that  Britain  had  added  her  voice  to  coai- 
plaints  from  Europe  that  United  Stetea  tariS 
resWictlons  might  weaken  the  defense  of  the 
West.  The  note  made  mention  apedtlcally 
of  motorcycles,  bicyclea.  chtnaware.  smoking 
pipes,  and  wood  screws,  all  of  which  are  un- 
der study  by  our  Tariff  OommJsskm  imder 
complaints  lodged  by  American  producers, 
under  the  Bscape  Ctaoae  at  the  TTsde  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1061. 

British  producers,  said  the  memorandum, 
"are  perturbed  by  the  mounting  evidence 
that  any  marked  suoosas  In  selltng  their 
goods  in  the  United  States  will  be  coun- 
tered by  applications  from  United  Statas  In- 
dustry for  ftnrtber  protection  and  the  fear 
that  some  at  least  of  these  applies ttems  may 
b3  granted." 

The  note  obeerved  that  It  was  dsar  that 
the  "power  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  an 
eOeetlve  aUy  •  •  •  was  threatened  by 
the  difflculty  In  belancing  Its  external,  and 
particularly  its  dollar,  account." 

The  Italian  memorandum  obeerved  that  "t% 
was  the  declared  purpose  of  the  BCA  pro- 
gram to  help  reduce  the  unbalance  in  the 
world  trade  due  to  the  'dollar  shortage'  stem- 
ming In  turn  from  the  i^tfonle  eKcess  of 
United  States  exports  over  imports.** 

"The  BCA  countrtee  were  assisted  and  en- 
couraged,** the  iK)te  ocmtlnaed,  "In  tbe  or- 
gantsatlon  of  'dollar  export  drives.'  Steps 
were  taken  to  aUmulate  an  Increasing  ac- 
ceptance of  European  lasports  In  the  Vnltsd 
Statea." 

The  essence  of  both  the  Italian  and  British 
complaints  is  that  after  helping  Boiopean 
countries  to  regain  their  feet  economically, 
and  after  undertaking  to  help  them  close  or 
greatly  narrow  the  dollar  gap.  we  succumb 
too  readUy  to  the  complaintB  of  our  pro- 
dueers  against  Increasing  Imports  and  ars 
too  free  in  setting  up  trade  restrtcttons.  la 
other  words,  they  accuse  us  of  inoonsistency 
between  our  professed  foreign  policy  and  our 
actual  practloee  in  the  treatment  of  Im- 
ports. 

Frankly,  considering  the  unrestrained  pro- 
tesslonB  of  some  at  our  representatives  to 
other  countries  or  of  those  who  undertake 
to  tMme  our  trade  polletes.  it  comes  as  no 
surprise  that  other  countries  should  detect 
evidence  of  Inconsistency  between  our  pro- 
fession and  our  practice. 

The  dUBculty  Is  not  far  to  find.  Our  for- 
eign representattvss  hsve  failed  to  obecrve 
the  distinction  between  foreign  policy  and 
foreign  trade  policy.  To  be  sure,  the  two  are 
loosely  intertwined.  However,  foretgn  trade 
Is.  by  constitutional  mandate,  under  the 
eentrol  of  Congress;  and  to  take  the  cue  «C 
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oar  foreign  trade  policy  from  any  other  source 
other  than  Congress  may  be  highly  deceptive. 
Our  State  Department  has  been  particu- 
larly guilty  of  promoting  trade  pollclea  that 
have  been  modified  or  even  reversed  by  Con- 
gress. Other  agencies,  as  well  as  the  State 
.  Department,  have  made  public  pronounce* 
xnenta,  freely  disseminated  to  other  coun- 
tries, against  existing  statutes,  with  Impli- 
cations that  such  statutes  should  be  modl- 
fled  or  repealed.  One  of  these  is  the  "Buy 
American"  Act  of  1933;  another,  the  Antl- 
Dumplng  Act  of  1921. 

Such  pronouncements  may  easily  mislead 
ether  countries  into  believing  that  the  Con- 
gress will  forthwith  or  soon  carry  such  modi- 
fications or  repealers  Into  effect.  The  fact 
Is  that  such  statements  are  pernicious;  they 
are  evidently  designed  to  create  presstire  on 
Congress  and  are  out  of  order  in  any  proper 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.  They  rep- 
resent a  clear  case  of  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  step- 
ping out  of  bounds. 

There  need  be  little  surprise,  as  already 
aald,  when  other  countries  later  hit  us  over 
the  head  with  the  irresponsible  statements 
that  have  been  so  carelessly  and  profusely 
uttered  here  and  abroad. 

The  disservice  thus  rendered  to  our  for- 
eign relations,  which  is  now  coming  to  light, 
lies  at  the  feet  of  these  spokesmen.  The 
Inconsistency  with  which  this  country  is  now 
belalxtred  is  of  their  doing.  They  were 
beedless  of  numerous  warnings. 

The  Italian  note,  complaining  against  our 
•^uy  American"  Act,  observes: 

"In  line  with  this  principle,  an  Executive 
order  (No.  10210)  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  February  19S1, 
authorizing  all  military  and  civilian  pro- 
curement agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  make  defense  contracts  'without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  law'  concern- 
ing the  making  of  such  contracts." 

Whose  work  was  this?  The  EGA  and  the 
State  Department  have  repeatedly  denoiinced 
the  "Buy  American"  Act. 

Did  they  then  seek  its  repeal  by  the  legls* 
latlve  branch  of  the  Government?  Did  they 
prepare  a  bill  to  this  effect?  Or  did  they 
seek  circumvention  of  the  law  by  an  Execu- 
tive order?    Read  the  Italian  note. 

Can  there  be  any  wonder  at  the  confiislon 
of  foreign  countries  about  our  foreign  trade 
policy? 

In  the  meantime,  American  producers  are 
apparently  to  be  the  orphans  of  the  storm. 
Ot  what  significance  are  these  producers  in 
any  event?  Are  they  not  merely  selfish  in- 
terests, as  they  are  so  freely  labelled  by  those 
who  would  be  delighted  to  ignore  them? 

What  business  is  it  of  American  produc- 
ers, both  labor  and  management.  1.  e..  those 
who  produce  our  food,  those  who  plant  and 
harvest  out  crops,  those  who  extract  our 
jnlnerals,  those  who  fabricate  our  raw  ma- 
terials Into  the  clothing  that  we  wear,  those 
who  build  the  houses  that  we  live  in,  those 
who  make  the  tools  and  implements,  the  ve- 
hicles and  conveyances  that  we  uae — what 
business  is  it  of  the  millions  of  people  who 
work  In  our  factories  or  in  o\ir  agriciiltural 
or  lumbering  or  fishing  pursuits  what  sort  of 
foreign  trade  policy  our  country  pursues? 

Tes,  what  business  have  these  mere  pro* 
ducers,  these  selfish  interests,  in  expressing 
themselves  on  our  Nation's  foreign-trade 
policy?  Our  foreign  relations  could  be  con- 
ducted so  much  more  smoothly  could  these 
producers  simply  be  ignored. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  crime  of  Congress 
In  seeking  to  safeguard  American  producers? 
What  is  it  that  has  given  rise  to  the  recent 
International  apprehensions  and  protests? 

In  1951  Congress  wrote  an  escape  clause 
Into  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act. 
That  clause  provides  a  remedy,  either  in  the 
form  of  restoration  of  a  duty  that  had  been 
out  under  a  trade  agreement,  or  imposition 
of  an  Import  q.'.cta.  or  both.  Thus,  if  a  duty 
had  been  reduced  from  40  percent  to  20  {Mr- 


cent,  It  cotild  be  reetored  to  the  original  40 
percent  under  this  clause.  This  remedy,  how- 
ever, becomes  available  only  if  the  domestic 
Industry  can  satisfy  the  Tariff  Commission 
In  a  public  hearing,  buttressed  by  an  in- 
dependent commlMioa  Investigation,  that 
the  complaining  indtistry  has  been  Injured 
seriously  or  is  threatened  with  such  injury 
by  increasing  Imports.  To  date  only  two 
cases  out  of  some  20,  or  not  over  10  percent  of 
the  applications  disposed  of  by  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  acted  upon  favorably  to  the 
applicants.  Some  15  cases  are  still  before 
the  Commission. 

Certainly  much  lees  than  one-tenth  at  1 
percent  of  our  total  imports  has  been  af- 
fected by  the  restored  duties. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  record  of  o\ir  imports 
from  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom  since 
1947,  the  year  before  Marshall  plan  aid  went 
Into  effect. 

In  1947  our  imports  from  Italy  came  to 
$43,000,000.  This  was  more  than  doubled  in 
1948  when  imports  rose  to  $94,000,000.  In 
1951  they  went  stiU  higher  to  $140,000,000. 
This  tripled  the  1947  volume.  Average  yearly 
Imports  1930-40  from  Italy  were  $38.C00,000. 

Great  Britain  sent  us  Imports  in  1947 
amotintlng  to  $204,0000.000.  This  went  to 
$289,000,000  in  1948.  In  1951.  the  voliune  roee 
to  $466,000,000  or  over  double  that  of  1947. 
Average  1936-40  imports  were  $165,000,000 
per  year,  or  $300,000,000  less  than  in  1951. 

In  view  of  this  record.  I  ask  once  more. 
What  is  our  crime?  Is  It  the  recent  congres- 
sional insistence  on  exercising  its  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  regulate  our  foreign  trade? 
Is  it  the  sober  concern  that  Congress  has 
shown  for  our  Industry  in  those  instances 
where  foreign  competulon  actually  under- 
mines them? 

If  so.  we  ask  Just  what  Italy  and  Britain 
expect  of  us.  Not  only  are  we  to  help  their 
Industry  at  our  expense,  as  we  have  done 
quite  willingly,  we  are  then  to  expose  our 
m&rket  without  defense  to  a  shattering  com- 
petition based  on  lower  wage  levels. 

We  challenge  both  countries  to  deny  that 
they  do  less  for  their  producers  than  Con- 
gress has  done  for  our  own.  We  may  con- 
cede the  reciprocal  value  of  our  foreign-aid 
program  without  submitting  to  economic 
mutilation  as  an  extra  dividend. 


Letters  Boomeraaf  u  Washinftoo,  D.  C, 
Mail  Burlesque 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

» 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

<xr  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  RccoRD  more  articles  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star's  series  on  mail  service  In 
Washington.  D.  C.  I  inserted  the  previ- 
ous articles  of  this  series  in  the  Rkcoros 
Of  May  6  and  7. 

Please  notice,  in  one  of  these  articles, 
how  top  brass  in  the  Washington  post 
office,  squirming  imder  much-deserved 
criticism,  attempted  to  heap  the  blame 
on  the  carriers. 

The  articles  follow: 

PAncnrr  nr  SmrxLops  Pvarrzo  or  Rzo 
BotTNCKs  Back  To  Scmna 
(By  James  G.  Deane) 
Has  yo\ir  maU  ever  boomeranged? 
The  Harrisons,  of  113  Galveston  Street  8W., 
did  yesterday. 


M/Sgt.  Daniel  K.  Harrison  works  at  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base.  With  part  of  his  Air 
Force  pay,  he  Is  buying  a  set  of  Encyclope- 
dia BrltaniUca  for  his  9-year-old  daughter 
Bonnie  Jean.  He's  doing  It  on  the  Install- 
ment plan. 

Thursday  afternoon.  In  the  letter  box  near 
the  Harrisons'  apartment  buUding,  Bonnie 
Jean  mailed  the  monthly  encyclopedia  pay- 
ment. It  was  In  an  envelope  with  the  ad- 
dress printed  in  red— 027  Fifteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington  5.  Mrs.  Harrison  wrote 
the  return  address  on  the  back. 

Tba  envelope  was  postmarked  at  the  city 
poet  office  at  8:30  p.  m. 

BACK  TO  ArAsracsMT 

Testerday  noon,  Bonnie  Jean's  mother 
found  the  envelope  back  in  their  apartment 
mall  box. 

"Our  regular  mailman  wasnt  on  this 
morning,"  Mrs.  Harrison  told  the  Star.  '^ 
dldnt  see  the  substitute  man." 

Swgeant  Harrison  pointed  out  that  his  wtf* 
wrote  their  return  address  rather  low  on 
the  back  flap  of  the  envelope. 

"I  told  her  she  should  put  It  higher."  he 
said. 

But  neither  he  nor  his  wife  eotild  under- 
stand why  the  letter  came  back. 

This  isnt  the  first  postal  mysterj  In  tiM 
Harrison  household. 

"Last  October  24,  I  mailed  a  birthday  earti 
to  Bonnie  Jean.  That  was  In  the  same  tw*ti 
box."  said  Mrs.  Harrison.  "Her  birthday  was 
the  next  day.  The  card  came  3  or  3  days  af- 
terward." 

nOUBU   WTTH   MACAZnn 

They  also  have  had  trouble  with  magazine 
deliveries  last  fall,  after  a  religious  magazine 
had  come  weekly  for  9  months,  deliveries  sud- 
denly stopped.  After  inquiries,  the  publish- 
er forwarded  a  card  sent  by  the  post  olBoe 
stating  there  was  no  such  address. 

"We  wrote  and  said  there  U;  we're  living 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Harrison,  the  in/itg«»^ffn 
still  in  her  voice. 

Deliveries  were  resxuned. 

Sergeant  HarrUlon  said  he  once  sent  a 
letter  to  a  friend  In  Lexington  Park.  McL. 
near  Patuxent. 

"It  was  sent  back,  marked  'no  such  post 
office.' "  he  said.  "I  addressed  It  there  over 
again,  and  It  got  there  aU  right."* 


om  numiT 
The  Harrisons  quite  often  get  mall  In- 
tended for  the  next  street,  which  happens 
to  be  Galveston  Place  instead  of  Galveston 
Street.  They  dont  think  that's  too  sv- 
prlslng. 

But  Mrs.  Harrison  stiU  Isnt  used  to  one 
delivery  a  day. 

•If  you  don't  get  a  bill  tUl  1  :S0  it's  too  Ute 
to  go  to  the  bank."  she  pointed  out. 

And  she  can't  get  over  yesterday's  boom- 
erang. 

"It  seems  funny."  she  said.  "Tou'd  think 
they'd  pay  a  little  more  noUce  to  things." 

Postal  Oiticials  Wash  Cakukss  AoAiwar 
Laxrrr — Duciplxmast  Action  THUATxirxD 
xw  Waks  or  Mant  Complaints 

(By  James  G.  Deane) 
The  District  post  office  has  cracked  down 
on  its  letter  carriers  In  an  effort  to  halt  in- 
creasing complalnu  of  mall  mishandling   it 
was  learned  today. 

Carriers  have  been  warned  of  disciplinary 
action  in  cases  of  negligence. 

The  warning  was  distributed  personally  to 
all  1,348  employees  of  the  carrier  divUlon 
yesterday.  It  cited  "a  great  increase"  In  com- 
plaints, and  added: 

"Without  excepUon,  these  Irregularltlee 
are  caused  by  carelessness  on  the  part  of  car- 
riers In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
•  •  •  Continuation  of  the  complaints 
being  received  cannot  be  condoned." 


The  order  t<rid  supeiflsow  to  take  disci- 
plinary action.  This  oan  range  from  a  reprl- 
numd  to  aiwiitssal 

In  addition  to  Issuing  the  order,  O.  W.  Har- 
rlaoB.  superintendent  of  ui lists,  said  today 
he  and  his  chief  assistants  plan  panonal  In- 
spections Of  eanl$r  ofMrations  throughout 
the  city. 

iVo  spedflc  order  has  been  Issued  to  other 
poetal  saaployees,  aooordtng  to  nmnk  Boen- 
msrlBMnp,  superlotendeot  ot  malls.  Mp«r- 
vlsors  maintain  a  continuing  check,  bowsfsr, 
he  said. 

Tbe  earrlar  order  eumee  amid  rising  publle 
protest  over  man  ssivlcis.  Many  Washlng- 
«oo-area  ettlaens  have  sent  complaints  at 
irregularlttss  to  tbs  Star  slnos  the  start  at  a 
ssrlss  at  artlelae  on  the  post  oAoe  last  week. 

'The  oanter  wamlnc  elted  eevan  Irregulari- 
ties which  It  said  esuBsd  almost  all  com- 
plaints. They  wen:  MlsdeUvary,  mlsboadng. 
erroDeous  endotsamant.  faUure  to  comply 
with  ehaage  of  address,  mall  left  unprotsiiet- 
ed.  f  allure  to  leave  noticee.  and  failure  to  at- 
tempt personal  delivery. 

The  aotloe  Instructsd  carriers  to  review 
nmll  at  the  point  at  delivery  to  make  certain 
it  Is  dsUvsred  as  addisased.  and  to  make  oer- 
tBlB  their  •ndorsssnenta  on  undelivered  mall 


It  alao  tnstrweted  them  to  deliver  person- 
ally mall  too  large  to  be  placed  In  maU  bosea 
end  of  obvious  value. 

•^t  now  tticomas  nsesssary."  tbe  warning 

seated,  "to  take  eevere  dleelpllnary  aotlOB  In 

tJMae  OMes  where  eosnplalnte  are  the  reeult 

of  negilgnnne  on  the  part  of  canien." 

A  similar  ordsr  was  Iseusd  about  a  year 

Sarrlaon  said.    Such  warnings  are 

parlodtaally.  he  added,  party  be- 

I  of  heavy  employee  turn-over. 

HAaKJt  CrrcB  Two  IiveTANcaa  To  Show 
DcLAva  Bit  Ooweaaas 
(By  9amee  G.  Deane) 

Don't  think  it's  Just  ordinary  dtlaens  who 
have  trouble  with  their  malL 

Oopgrese  does.  too. 

BepreesntaUve  Obcxl  M.  HABscsf.  RepubU- 
oan.  ot  iiK*t«"».  reported  two  incidents  to 
the  Star  yeeterday.  Mrs.  Hasbbm  Is  one  of 
the  11  women  Members  of  Congress,  and. 
oddly  enough,  her  husband  used  to  be  a 
postnu«t4ff. 

Ths  first  Incident  occurred  In  TthniMTj, 
when  Mrs.  BASonr  planned  to  drive  home  for 
a  ?r«"**>'"  Day  dinner. 

"1  sent  an  airman  special  dellvsry,**  she 
ivlated.  "to  my  son.  Dr.  Murray  Harden,  at 
LaFayettc,  Ind.  Tlkat's  the  home  of  Purdue 
Unlversit]'.  Ths  Istter  told  when  we  were 
leaving  Washington  and  when  we  would  be 
then. 


"It  was  mallsd  a  ooupls  of  days  before 
we  left  Washington,  on  a  Thursday.  We  left 
Saturday. 

"Sunday  we  called  from  Rlrhmond.  Ind., 
saying  we'd  arrive  at  midnight.  They  didn't 
have  the  letter. 

"We  had  been  there  and  gone  before  It 
arrived— on  Tueeday." 

The  second  letter  was  bound  the  other 
way — ^from  a  oonstltuent  in  Lebanon,  Ind, 
to  tbe  Repreeentative's  office  here  In  Waah- 
ington. 

It  was  an  Important  letter.  Mrs.  Hasbmi 
said.  It  was  postmarked  Apm  19  and  de- 
livered April  SO — last  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Haaokk  said  she's  sure  the  House  post 
ottce  vrasnt  responsible.  And  ahe  added 
emphatically  that  she  felt  the  Lebanon  post 
office  couldn't  be  to  blame,  either,  since  the 
letter  was  postmarked  promptly. 

"It  was  probably  down  there,"  she  said, 
pointing  in  tbe  direction  of  the  Washington 
post  office. 

Mrs.  Haneav's  husband.  Frost  R.  Harden, 
was  postmaster  in  her  home  town  of  Cov- 
ington. Ind..  during  the  Hoover  admlnls- 
tratton. 


The  Indiana  Representative  said  she 
thinks  curtailed  postal  services  should  be 
restored.  It  could  be  done  with  a  saving. 
Instead  of  a  bigger  appropriation,  she  pre- 
dicted, if  the  Post  Office  Department  were 
reorganised  along  tbe  lines  proposed  bj  the 
Hoover  Oommlacion. 

"I'd  like  to  know  where  that  letter  was 
for  11  daya."  she  eald. 

MoawAT  Ors  An-MAQ,  Unmaa  to  Dxsnucr 
or  Oqcumbu  Qcmoa  Tham  Nbw  Tobk 

(By  James  G.  Deane) 

An  alr-maU  stamp  Isnt  giving  some  postal 
users  their  money's  worth. 

On  Friday  the  Star  received  two  air-mail 
letters.  They  were  postmarked  the  same— 
Tueeday. 

One  was  from  Oslo.  Norway.  The  other 
was  from  New  Tork  City.  The  Oslo  letter 
arrived  first. 

Flying  time  from  Hew  York  is  I  hoiu'. 
This  letter  took  8  days. 

From  New  Tor^  to  Washington  83  ahr-mall 
flights  speed  dally.  This  letter  apparently 
missed  an  of  them— some  twice. 

A  New  York  business  firm  paid  6  cents  for 
this  servioe.  Half  that  might  have  delivered 
the  letter  by  train  overnight. 

This  case  is  extreme,  but  it  does  not  shock 
the  post  office.  With  postal  men  Washing- 
ton-New York  alr-maU  servioe  Is  notorloxis. 
The  public  knows  It,  too.  Complaints  are 
oonunomplace.  But  they  have  not.  appar- 
ently, accomplished  much. 


Mew  York  City  Is  the  country^  eeoond- 
buslest  alr-msdl  center.  (Chicago  is  first.) 
WsahlngtOD  ranks  fifth.    Both  are  bottle- 


The  fault,  according  to  the  men  who 
handle  It,  isnt  In  the  transit — for  which 
Uncle  Sam  pays  out  millions  annually  In 
subsidise.  Tbe  Postal  Transportation  Service 
movee  up  to  a  BfillUon  pounds  of  air  maU  In 
and  out  of  National  Airport  monthly,  and  up 
to  twice  that  in  New  York.  And  it  moves,  say 
the  transport  msn,  promptly. 

■ms  dilly-dallying,  the  transportation  men 
ecmtend,  is  at  each  end.  Outgoing  maU 
doesnt  get  to  the  airport  fast  enough.  In- 
coming maU  sits  In  the  dty  poet  office  bef  on 
delivery. 

National  Airport  frequently  gets  New  York 
letten  postosarked  7  a.  m.  at  9  p.  m.  Often 
It  gets  Wsshlngton  outbound  letters  6  hours 
after  they  are  postmarked.  And  this  doea 
not  account  for  additional  poaelble  delay  in 
pickup  and  delivery. 

The  WashlngtoD  post  ofBee  denlee  any 
such  delays.  It  tells  the  transportation  men 
It  gets  the  maU  out  promptly.  Th»  airport 
men  dispute  It. 

In  such  Instances,  not  only  mall  to  New 
York  Is  affseted,  but  outgoing  Wsshlngton 
mall  to  sU  other  points  as  weU.  Air  mall 
from  the  west  coast  consistently  arrives  here 
quicker  than  the  reverse  In  terms  of  poet- 
marks,  according  to  the  transportation  men. 

Alr-maU  special  deUvertoe  mailed  hen  In 
the  early  afternoon  should  be  delivered  In 
Mew  York  the  same  day.    Often  they  arenX 

The  teveree  Is  also  trus. 

There's  no  question  that  much  alr-maU 
aervlos  is  excellent.  This  is  especiaUy  true 
of  that  to  the  Weet.  But  that  cant  be  said 
of  New  Tork  to  Washington.  In  terms  of  de- 
liveries, Los  Angelee  Is  often  closer. 

The  air- mall  men  think  Incompetent  help 
Is  one  big  troutile  In  the  dty  post  cffioes. 

Washington  has  been  showing  local  signs 
of  IneOldency  recently.  Complaints  pub- 
lished In  the  Star  are  evidence  for  this. 
ImmX  week  carriers  irere  threatened  with  dle- 
elfMlnary  aetl<Hi  for  Irregularltlee. 

In  New  York  100  postal  Inspectors  now  are 
coQducting  aa  estraordlnary  Investigation  <a 
mall  ssrvloa.    Soma  changes  already  hava 


been  made  and  some  employees  have  been 
dlsdpllned  for  not  consclentloiuly  perform- 
ing their  duties.  The  check-up  started  B 
months  ago  and  is  expected  to  continue  an- 
other S. 

(From  Washington  Star  of  May  4.  l»&a| 

DisPiaicT  IS  Not  Ax.onb  nt  Irs  Coscplaimts 

What  is  mall  service  like  in  other  cltlest 
Here  Is  what  some  newspapers  have  been  re- 
porting: 

New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun— Testa 
showed  deliveries  In  New  York  take  an  av- 
erage of  29.fl  hours.  In  London  they  take 
six.  Service  was  labeled  "hick."  Pony  es- 
press  was  faster. 

LoulsvlUe  Tlmee — ^MaU  by  stagecoach  took 
8  hours  to  FrankXord.  Ky..  In  1830;  now  It 
takes  34. 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  Dally  Advance— Why  doss 
a  letter  from  Lynchburg  to  Richmond  take 
as  long  as  one  from  London? 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — Conditions  are 
"Intolerable."  No  Clevelander  has  escaped 
delay. 

Denver  Post — Federal  grand  Jury  branded 
mall  handling  "Imfvovlsed  and  antiquated." 
No  private  Industry  eo  operated  could 
survive. 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Di^Mitch — ^"Scandal  Is 
the  right  word  •  •  •  once  It  was  the 
fasteet  and  most  efficient  (postal  service)  In 
the  world.  Now  It  Is  among  the  slowest  and 
least  effident." 

Phoenix  (ArlB.)  Gaaette — ^Poat  Office  De- 
partment is  "a  model  of  Ineffldeney." 

Pitteburgh  Post  Oasette — "Perhape  the  slt- 
uatioo  reflects  in  part  an  attempt  to  force 
larger  oongresslonal  appropriations.  Or  per- 
haps it  is  aimed  in  part  at  Inducing  cus- 
tomers who  can  no  longer  rely  on  early 
delivery  of  a  3-oent  letter  to  spend  the  ai 
cenU  necessary  to  send  a  meessge  slrmaD 
special  delivery."  Post  Office  should  toe  re- 
organlaed  on  lines  of  Hoover  Commlsslaa 
reconunendstlons. 


Tke  Pmideaf  t  Actiod  k  Sdnig  Ike  Stcd 
ladhistrf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C  AUCHINCLOSS 


Of  NKW  ■ 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  tbe  privilege  extended  to  me  by 
the  House.  I  am  glad  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  letter  of  a 
distinguished  steelman  setting  forth  the 
facts,  as  he  sees  them,  concerning  the 
President's  action  in  seizing  the  steel 
industry. 

Mr.  Ernest  T.  Wier,  chairman  ci  the 
board  of  the  National  Steel  Corp.,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Raoul  E.  Desver- 
nine,  recites  in  historical  sequence  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  President's 
action  together  with  various  observa- 
tions concerning  the  serious  implicatiima 
involved.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  if  the  President's  seizure  is 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  col- 
lective bargaining  between  representa- 
tives of  management  and  labor  in  the 
settlement  of  their  disputes  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  one  of  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  free  enterprlst 
system    Is    thrown    Into   the   discard. 
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Labor  and  management  must  be  free 
from  government  domination  If  oitr 
Nation's  industrial  dominance  In  the 
world  is  to  continue. 

The  Congress  must  be  on  the  alert; 
and,  should  these  industrial  freedoms  be 
abridged,  immediate  legislation  should 
be  enacted  for  the  protection  of  indi- 
▼idual  enterprise  and  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  citizen,  whether  he  be  a 
member  of  the  labor  or  the  industrial 
group.  The  political  leaders  of  oiu: 
Nation  should  show  temperate  impar- 
tiality in  dealing  with  the  destiny  of  our 
citizens;  intemperate  and  hasty  action, 
which  might  benefit  one  segment  of  our 
economy  over  another,  is  intolerable  and 
will  lead  to  the  final  destruction  of  our 
great  coimtry. 

Mr.  Wier's  letter  follows: 

Natiomai.  Stsxl  Cokp.. 
PiUsbtirgh,  Pa..  ApHl  28. 1952. 
Mr.  Riiom.  K.  DxsTzumvi, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

DxAS  OxNx:  I  have  read  carefully  the  let- 
ter of  President  Tnunan  to  Vice  President 
Babklit,  which  Bakkut  presented  to  the 
Senate.  It  so  misrepresents  the  facts,  is  so 
misleading,  and  is  such  a  clever  attempt  to 
shift  his  responslbUlty  for  continuation  of 
the  steel  seizure  upon  Congress  that  It  calls 
for  a  correction  by  a  concise  statement  of  the 
true  facts.  Further,  It  should  be  made  clear 
and  precise  what  the  President  has  actually 
done  from  the  beginning  of  the  wage  discus- 
sion up  to  the  present  time  so  that  respon- 
sibility for  the  present  unprecedented  situa- 
tion wlU  reside  where  It  belongs. 

There  Is  no  question  (as  later  events  Indi- 
cate) but  that  Truman  In  the  early  phase  of 
the  controversy  made  a  deal  with  Murray, 
of  the  CIO,  which  assured  complete  Presiden- 
tial support  for  the  CIO  demands,  and  that 
consequently  all  action  taken  by  admin- 
istration agencies  were  designed  to  put  these 
demands  Into  effect.  The  CIO.  in  Its  conven- 
tion, set  up  a  list  of  22  demands  covering 
basic  wage  changes  and  so-called  fringe  bene- 
fits which.  If  granted,  would  have  required 
mn  Increase  wage  payment  equivalent  to 
•bout  50  cents  per  hour,  an  advance  of  25 
percent  over  the  existing  rates.  Also  in- 
cluded was  a  demand  for  a  complete  union 
shop.  Never  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
steel  industry  had  wage  demands  of  this  size 
and  the  other  requirements  been  made  at 
one  time.  In  fact,  this  probably  woiild  apply 
to  any  of  the  other  standard  Industries.  The 
very  size  of  these  demands,  I  think,  confirms 
the  charge  that  the  CIO  had  a  deal  with  Mr. 
Truman  and  his  assurance  of  support,  as 
Otherwise  the  CIO  would  never  have  been  so 
bold  as  to  assert  such  extravagant  demands. 
The  do's  refusal  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions to  negotiate  on  any  of  the  demands 
■hows  their  confident  reliance  on  the  Presi- 
dent's assiirance,  a  fact  of  which  they  have 
publicly  boasted. 

When  these  denumds  were  made  on  the 
steel  Industry,  they  were  refused  because 
the  Indiistry's  consistent  position  had  been 
that  It  was  much  better  for  oxu  economy 
to  have  no  Increase  In  wages  and  no  Increase 
In  prices.  In  fact,  this  was  the  basis  of  the 
Stabilization  plan  the  Oovemment  had  pre- 
viously put  into  effect. 

It  Is  an  established  fact  that  steel  workers 
•re  now  among  the  highest  paid  in  the  coun- 
try. The  demands  of  the  union  (50  cents 
per  hour)  would  ultimately  cost  the  steel 
Industry  $20  per  ton  of  steel  production. 

Steel  prices  were  frosen  by  Government 
order  so  that  there  was  no  posslbUlty  of  the 
steel  Industry  having  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  any  such  Increase  In  cost.  Conse- 
quently, the  wage  demands  had  to  be  re- 
fiised  and  the  CIO  set  a  strike  date. 

Following  this,  the  President  referred  the 
Ismae  of  these  demands  to  the  Wage  StablU« 


zatlon  Board  consisting  of  representatives  of 
labor,  public  and  Industry.  To  begin  with, 
an  examination  of  the  personnel  of  this 
Board  shows  that  It  was  completely  hand- 
picked  and  would  support  to  •  very  large 
extent  the  labor  demands.  The  Utter  Is 
evident  from  the  manner  of  Its  appointment 
and  its  awards  in  many  cases.  The  Board, 
since  constituted,  has  shown  no  disposition 
to  hold-the-line  on  wages.  Also,  in  my 
opinion,  there  Is  no  question  but  that  the  so- 
called  public  members  as  well  as  the  labor 
members  knew  what  was  expected  of  them 
by  Truman. 

Hearings  were  held  by  this  Board  and.  not- 
withstanding the  facts  presented  by  the  steel 
Industry,  final  recommendations  were  made 
which  met  the  demands  of  the  CIO  to  a  point 
that  would  approximate  an  Increase  of  30 
cents  per  hovir.  In  addition,  the  Board  rec- 
ommended Installation  of  the  union  shop. 
(An  tmprecedented  thing  In  Itself,  since  a 
wage  Board  properly  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  nuitter  of  a  union  shop  In  an 
Industry.)  However,  this  was  the  Board's 
recommendation  and  certainly  from  the 
point  ^f  view  of  the  President  ai  d  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, and  the  Board  had  "made  good." 

Meetings  were  then  arranged  between  rep- 
resentatives of  varlo\i8  steel  companies  and 
union  representatives  but  from  the  very  be- 
ginning there  was  no  collective  bargaining  or, 
in  fact,  anything  approaching  an  open  ne- 
gotiation looking  to  a  mutually  satisfactory 
solution.  As  soon  as  a  meeting  opened,  the 
union  representatives  demanded  of  the  in- 
dustry representatives,  "Are  you  willing  to 
agree  to  the  Oovemment's  order  as  evidenced 
by  the  Wage  Stabilisation  Board  re«uninen- 
datlons?" 

Naturally,  the  steel  companies'  spokecmea 
made  an  effort  to  discuss  the  varioxis  Items 
to  compose  dilferences.  if  reasonable.  This 
was  never  allowed  by  the  union  representa- 
tives. Prom  the  Irst.  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  was  presented  as  a  Government 
order  which  the  Industry  must  accept — or 
face  a  strike. 

The  total  cost  to  the  industry,  to  grant 
the  equivalent  of  30  cents  per  hour,  would 
have  been  approximately  $12  per  ton  and  this 
the  Industry  could  not  cover  because  Its 
prices  were  frosen  and  the  position  of  the 
Price  Stabilization  authorities  was  "no  in- 
crease in  the  selling  price  of  steel." 

All  the  action  of  the  Government  from 
the  beginning  completely  eliminated  coUec- 
tive  bargaining.  Government  was  the  sols 
power  that  would  decide  the  Issues,  and  X 
might  say  that  Government  conducted  It- 
self as  the  arbitrary  and  final  power.  This 
elimination  of  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee on  the  matter  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  is  s  complete  reversal  of  estab- 
lished practice  and  will  have  very  far-reach- 
ing effects.  Employers  and  employees  are 
constantly  in  close  communication  and  re- 
allstlcai:  -  familiar  with  the  basic  facts  of 
their  mutual  and  reciprocal  Interests;  and 
with  sound  and  practical  settlements  based 
on  the  facts.  When  Government  steps  In, 
as  it  has  In  this  case,  and  one  side  knows 
that  It  has  its  powerful  support  for  its  de- 
mands, coUectlve  bargaining  no  longer  ex- 
ists or  can  exist.  Therefore,  determinations 
are  not  based  on  economic  realities  but  solely 
on  governmental  power  and  political  expe- 
diencies. Industry  cannot  prosper  (Indeed 
it  cannot  survive)  In  this  coiuitry  under 
these  conditions.  When  Government  deter- 
mines the  celling  price  above  which  prod- 
ucts cannot  be  sold,  there  Is  no  longer  the 
free  competitive  market  wiilch  has  been  the 
very  foundation  of  our  great  Industrial  de- 
velopment. And  when  Government  dictates 
costs,  it  controls  the  life  of  Industry. 

Although  the  Wage  Board  was  expressly 
limited  by  Congress  to  the  making  of  rec- 
ommendations that  are  nonbindlng  on  either 
party,  the  President  Immediately  lmple> 
mented  these  nonbindlng  recommendations, 


giving  them  the  character  of  a  mandatory 
order  which  he  lias  attempted  to  force  on 
the  Industry  even  to  tb»  extent  of  selsxxre 
of  Its  properties. 

The  President  reeorted  to  selsiire  despite 
the  existence  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which 
was  enacted  by  Congress  specifically  to  meet 
the  very  situation  presented  by  the  steel 
case.  His  reasons  for  Ignoring  the  law  are 
so  ebvtously  without  merit  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  final  proof  of  his  determination 
from  the  start,  regardless  of  the  economic 
facts  and  the  duties  of  his  ofllce.  to  impose 
the  imlon  demands  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

The  President.  In  his  public  statement  at 
the  time  of  the  seizure,  willfully  and  know- 
ingly misrepresented  the  actual  facts  to  the 
public.  He  sUted  that  the  steel  industry 
had  been  making  huge  and  unjustified 
profits;  that  in  1951  the  earnings  of  the  steel 
industry  on  each  ton  of  steel  were  919  per 
ton.  He  did  not  mention  that  this  wss 
before  taxes.  Actually,  and  this  Is  public 
information,  the  net  earnings  after  taxes  ot 
the  steel  Industry  for  that  year  were  ap- 
proximately 90  per  ton.  Tliat  was  all  that 
was  left  after  the  payment  of  aU  bills,  wages. 
taxes,  and  out-of-pocket  costs.  To  picture 
profits  as  profits  before  taxes  Is  Jtist  ss  ds- 
ceptlve  as  to  speak  of  profits  before  wages 
and  other  direct  costs.  The  employer  as 
well  as  the  employee  lives  on  "take-home 
pay."  and  "take-home  pay"  Is  after  taxes  are 
paid.  Also,  a  return  must  be  paid  on  the  In- 
vestmeuv  of  stockholders  and  money  must  bs 
provided  for  the  emergency  expansion  de- 
manded of  the  companies  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  for  national  defense  and  for  the  normai 
development  of  the  Industry  In  an  expanding 
economy.  Development  must  be  financed 
out  of  net  earnings,  after  taxes,  as  presently 
allowable  depreciation  Is  even  Inadequate  to 
pay   for   replacements. 

The  steel  Industry  Is  one  that  requlrM 
enormotis  simu  each  year  for  development, 
and  for  the  maintaining  of  huge  raw  ma- 
terial reserves.  This  item  alone  is  very  basic 
and  important  to  the  future  of  otir  country 
because  without  ore  and  cosl  there  can  be 
no  steel  production.  As  Is  well  known  now 
the  steel  Industry  Is  forced  to  risk  large 
capital  investment  outside  the  United  States 
of  America  for  future  supplies  of  this  raw 
material. 

To  carry  this  obligation  to  supply  the 
country  with  ever-increasing  steel  require- 
ments and  especially  the  present  emergency 
demands,  all  companies  must  raise  money 
through  loans  or  public  financing  and  this 
they  cannot  do  imleas  their  financial  in- 
tegrity and  credit  Is  sustained  by  the  assur- 
ance that  they  can  make  an  adequate  return 
on  Investment.  But  aU  of  the  money  neces- 
sary cannot  be  borrowed  and  a  large  portion 
of  It  must  come  from  earnings.  The  action 
of  the  Government  In  tills  case  makes  the 
future  development  of  the  steel  industry  Im- 
possible. Does  the  President's  action  at  this 
time  mean  that  he  wants  Oovemment  to  na- 
tionalize the  steel  Industry  and  thereby 
eliminate  private  enterprise? 

Another  indication  of  wUlful  misrepresen- 
tation on  the  part  of  Government  was  made 
by  Mr.  Amall  a  few  days  ago.  He  said  that 
the  steel  industry  was  demanding  a  price 
Increase  of  912  per  ton  to  reimburse  itself 
for  the  coeU  of  the  WSB's  wage  recommen- 
dations. That  Is  an  imtrue  statement.  The 
industry  has  stated  that  the  Increased  labor 
costs  recommended  by  the  Board  and  now 
demanded  by  the  CIO  would  amount  to  912 
per  ton.  At  no  time  did  the  Industry  ask 
for  this  increase.  However,  taking  this 
basis— that  U.  the  912  per  ton  wlilch  he 
used — the  Indtistry  this  year,  operating  at 
full  capacity,  might  produce  and  ship  75.. 
000.000  tons  of  finished  steel.  ThU.  at  912 
per  ton.  would  equal  9800.000.000.  which 
would  amount  to  less  than  9<l  per  person  la 
the  coimtry.  or  924  per  famUy.  These  ara 
the  acttial  facts  and  the  difference  betwsaa 
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934  and  the  itSOO  rise  In  costs  per  family,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Amall.  polnU  up  the  degree 
ot  willful  misrepresentation  coming  from  the 
Oovemment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industry  hss  pro- 
posed 1214  cents  base  rate  wage  Increase  and 
6  cents  for  fringe  benefits,  or  a  total  of  17^ 
cents  over  existing  rates.  The  Industry  has 
pototed  out  that  this  would  increase  Its 
direct  labor  cost  about  95.50  to  96  per  ton. 

Purthermoie,  the  administration  repeated- 
ly gives  the  fiUse  public  Impression  that  It  Is 
^  prsparsd  to  allow  the  steel  Industry  a  price 
Increase  of  aix>ut  98  per  ton  to  abeorb  the 
WSB's  recommendatioDS.  The  fact  Is  that 
this  baa  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  wage 
controversy.  The  Industry  Is  entitled  by 
congressional  mandate  under  the  Capehart 
amendment  to  an  Increase  In  price  for  In- 
creased costs  from  the  Korean  war  to  July 
36,  1951,  Irrespective  of  WSB's  recommenda- 
tloDS,  and  the  present  W8B  recommendations 
cannot  be  compensated  under  the  Capehart 
amendment  as  they  would  be  effective  after 
Jtily  26.  1951.  Although  costs  rose  substan- 
tially during  that  period,  the  Indtistry  has 
not  asked  for  or  received  any  price  Increase. 
It  absorbed  all  cost  Increases  to  hold  the  line 
against  Inflation. 

In  addltlcm  to  the  above-recited  misrepre- 
sentations, there  has  been  a  fiood  of  the  same 
type  of  mlsieitdlng  statements  pouring  from 
Govsmment  circles  to  the  public — for  In- 
stance, as  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
Industry— -fuad  all  the  facts  and  figures  have 
been  published  and  are  public  property.  As 
compared  with  other  kinds  of  Industry,  steel 
stands  very  low  in  the  list  in  Its  earnings, 
both  on  Invectment  and  sales — thirty-fourth 
In   Investment  and   about  twenty-fifth   In 


TlM  standing  of  steel  securities  with  the 
buying  public  is  not  good,  as  Is  evldenoed  by 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  steel  stock  Is  sell- 
ing at  anytliuig  near  Its  book  value.  After 
all,  the  earning  power  of  an  Industry  Is  re- 
flected by  the  price  of  their  securities  on  the 
market  as  determined  by  the  Investing  pub- 
lie.  Are  there  any  Indications  here  that 
steel  earnings  are  even  fair  or  comparable 
with  other  IndusUlea?  Don't  the  publicly 
known  facts  prove  the  complete  mlsrepreaen- 
tatlon  of  Mr.  Truman  and  his  foUowers? 

Much  emphasis  has  been  pubUcly  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  steel  Indiistry  U  ineligible 
to  a  price  Increase  because  under  the  policy- 
criterion  set  up  by  the  Economic  Stabiliser 
any  companj  which  is  a  member  of  an  In- 
dtastry  which  had  profits  above  85  percent  of 
the  stipulated  base  period  was  not  entitled 
to  and  could  not  apply  for  a  price  Increase. 
This  Is  claimed  to  be  applicable  to  the  steel 
Industry.  Two  pertinent  observations  must 
be  made  on  this  subject.  First:  this  policy 
criterion  only  purported  to  be  s  guiding 
principle  for  the  price  agencies.  It  could  be 
no  more  as  there  Is  no  foundation  for  any 
such  limitation  or  standard  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  Consequently.  It  can  only 
be  the  arbitnuy  standard  set  up  by  a  purely 
administrative  agency.  And  secondly:  I  am 
Informed  by  nbe  formulator  of  this  criterion 
that  It  presupposed  and  was  predicated  upon 
holding  the  wage  level.  No  such  wage  In- 
crsasss  ss  presently  proposed  were  th«.>n  con- 
teaiMated  and  the  policy  criterion  was  not 
Infesaded  to  govern  under  any  such  clrcum- 


Let  lu  also  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  these 
exorbitant  wage  demands  are  made  at  a 
time  when  demands  for  steel  are  shrinking; 
shortages  are  disappearing:  production  has 
been  expanded  to  a  new  high  level;  taxes  and 
material  costt  are  advancing:  and  profits  de- 
creasing. TLe  first -quarter  reports  of  all 
steel  companies  show  sybstantlally  lower 
earnings  than  for  1961. 

Mr.  Truman  seised  the  property  of  nearly 
1,000.000  ownurs.  In  order,  he  claims,  to  pre- 
vent a  strike.  Does  this  now  give  him  ths 
right  to  put  into  effect  a  huge  Increase  In 
wages,  whUe  refusing  to  grant  any  compen^ 


satory  Increase  In  prices?  Can  this  be  sound 
and  F>08elble  from  an  economic  point  of  view? 
Furthermore,  where  does  he  derive  any  such 
power?  And  if  he  has  this  power,  where  do 
the  people  of  this  country  stand  in  their  own- 
ership of  property  and  homes?  Is  the  Presi- 
dent hereafter  to  have  unlimited  power  over 
our  entire  economic  life  and  Individual  lib- 
erties? Since  when,  imder  our  Constitution, 
do  emergencies  create  power  instead  of  being 
only  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  poweff 

The  threat  is  now  also  made  that  not  only 
the  physical  property  will  be  controlled  by 
the  Government  but  that  the  Government 
wlU  also  take  over  and  disburse  the  cash 
assets  of  steel  comp>anles  in  order  to  pay  the 
additional  labor  cosU  which  ;t  has  arbitrarily 
imposed.  If  this  Is  not  confiscation  of  pri- 
vate property  by  Oovemment.  then  X  would 
like  to  have  somebody  explain  to  me  jtist 
what  It  is. 

AU  of  the  administration's  arbitrary  action 
is  predicated  on  ttie  claim  of  a  steel  short- 
age to  meet  defense  demands.  The  fact  Is 
that  defense  has  thus  far  only  taken  a  very 
small  percentage  of  total  proc  uctlon  and  the 
Government  thuu  far  has  had  all  Ito  i-e- 
quirements  timely  suppUed.  In  fact,  steel 
supply  has  mn  ahead  of  defense  needs  and 
consvimptlon.  Government  agencies  have 
even  released  steel  reserved  by  them  for  de- 
fense production  because  the  Government's 
reeervatlons  of  Its  estimated  requirements 
have  run  behind  the  Government's  actual 
defense  consumption. 

In  dosing,  let  me  say  that  It  was  the  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  Congress  In  enacting  the 
Defense  Production  Act  to  preserve  a  fair 
and  equitable  relationship  between  the  sts- 
bUlastlon  of  wages  and  prices  but  thus  far 
the  administration  at  that  act  has  resulted 
In  the  freezing  of  prices  but  the  consistent 
approval  of  wage  Increases,  thus  producing 
a  greater  imbalance  and  instability  In  our 
economy.  The  present  proposed  extrava- 
gant Increases  in  steel  wages  with  no  in- 
crease in  steel  price  to  absorb  sams  Is  a 
destruction  of  the  whole  fight  against  Infla- 
tion, creating  an  unnecessary  economic  im- 
balance wiiich  can  only  have  most  harmful 
effects  upon  our  domestic  economy  and  ds- 
fense  efforts. 

There  are  many  ath?r  facts  In  connection 
with  this  sltaaUon  that  I  could  dte  but  I 
think    these   correct   the   major    misleading 
statsmente  put  out  by  the  Government. 
Sincerely, 

KsnsT  T. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEABIER 

or  DTDIAJf  A 

Df  THS  HOD8E  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

ThMTsdaw.  Man  8.  1952 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  news 
report  No.  18  of  Representative  Wiluax 
O.  BtAT,  of  Indiana  : 

A  COHaszsSMAlf  RCPOtTB — No.  18 

(NoTK.— As  of  AprU  23  BUI  OatU  had  been 
In  prison  for  1  year.  Last  year  I  wrote  the 
following  column.  Since  that  time  tlie 
Beamer  resolution  was  passed,  but  we  still 
trade  and  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
Communist  Czechoslovakia.  I  think  this 
coluxxm  bears  repeating,  inasmuch  as  Bill 
Oatis  Is  stUl  In  po-lson,  the  State  Department 
Is  stUl  waiting,  and  the  situation  has  not 
changed.) 

International  kidnaping  is  nothing  new. 
Precedents  have  been  established  as  to  ths 


best  method  for  dealing  with  foreign  thugs 
who  kidnap  American  citizens,  but  thej  are 
not  being  followed  today. 

In  1904  an  American  merchant  warned 
Perdlcarls  was  kidnaped  and  held  for  ran- 
som by  a  Moroccan  bandit  called  Balsull. 
President  Theodore  Roosevdt,  who  liad  a 
knack  for  making  the  importance  of  the 
United  States  known  abroad,  did  not  wait  to 
act.  He  told  his  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay 
to  cable  the  United  States  consul  this  blunt 
statement:  "Perdlcarls  aUve  or  Ralsuli  dead." 

His  verbal  arrow  hit  the  target.  Perdlcarls 
was  released  unharmed,  and  the  Incident  was 
over. 

Times  have  certainly  changed  since  tiie 
days  of  Teddy  Roosevelt.  When  an  Ameri- 
can businessman,  Robert  Vogeler.  was  Im- 
prisoned In  Hungary  on  trumped-up  charges. 
the  President  took  no  action.  Vogeler 
wasted  away  in  JaU  for  17  montlis  while  the 
State  Department  "made  a  deal"  for  his  re- 
lease.   We  had  to  bargain  with  hoodlums. 

Now  the  State  Department  policy  of  "wait 
until  the  dust  settles"  Is  being  appUed  to 
the  Imprisonment  of  a  Hooaer  newspaper- 
nan. 

WUllam  Oatis.  an  Associated  Press  corre- 
spondent from  Marion,  Ind..  lias  been  sent 
to  jail  by  the  Communist  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia.  He  is  charged  with  being  a 
United  States  spy;  but  Ixls  only  "crime"  was 
his  attempt  to  report  fairly  and  honestly  the 
news  from  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Representative  Johh  V.  Bkamkb.  Republi- 
can, of  Indiana,  has  Introduced  a  resolutkm 
calling  for  a  halt  to  all  trade  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Beamer  also  favors  a  complete  break 
in  diplomatic  relations,  U  the  Caechs  do  not 
free  Oatis. 

I  support  his  resolution  100  percent. 

OthO'  Congressmen  liave  suggested  that  we 
deport  aU  Czech  reporters  now  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  also  recommended  that  if  ths 
state  Department  cannot  guarantee  the 
safety  of  our  citizens  In  coimtrles  behind  ths 
iron  curtain,  they  should  aU  be  brought 
home.  We  should  not  have  to  bargain  with 
hooligans. 

Certainly  some  drastic  action  is  necessary 
to  stop  this  shameful  treatment  of  oiir  coun- 
trymen. When  foreign  governments  perpe- 
trate such  outrages  on  our  dtlaens  it  is  evi- 
dence of  the  failxue  of  our  State  Dep>artment 
to  maintain  the  prestige  abroad  which  the 
United  States  had  enjoyed  since  the  War  of 
1812. 


AruJI  Prevenb  Sitd  Price  Ri9« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 


or  Miasouxi 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPREBBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton (D.  C.)  Post,  Wednesday.  May  7, 
1952.  entitled  "Amall  Prevents  Steel 
Price  Rise": 

ASWAU.  PaaVSHTB   Stxb.  Pbki  RlSB 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Now  that  tbtt  steel  mills  are  running  again, 
some  administration  leaders  are  canvassing 
means  of  winding  up  the  entire  mess  by  giv- 
ing the  steel  industry  a  moderate  price  in- 
crease in  order  to  take  care  of  a  wage  in- 
crease. 

Several  Cabinet  members  privately  havs 
long  favored  such  a  plan,  espedaUy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Lovett.  John  Steelman.  the  Act* 
Ing  Defense  Mobilizer.  once  also  definitely 
favored  a  $5-a-ton  price  increase  for  steel,  as 
.did  Charles  E.  Wilson. 
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However,  each  move  In  tbU  direction  has 
run  up  against  the  quiet  adamant  oppo- 
sition of  a  former  governor  from  Georgia. 
Price  Administrator  Ellis  Amall. 

And  Arnall  flat'y  refuses  to  budge. 

At  one  White  House  meeting  held  Just 
before  the  President  seized  the  steel  Indus- 
try, various  Cabinet  members  were  urging 
a  moderate  price  Increase  in  steel  prices 
as  a  sop  to  the  Industry. 

"You  can  Increase  'em  all  right,"  drawled 
Amall  good-naturedly.  "You  can  increase 
•em  If  you  want  to  wreck  the  coimtry." 

Amall  wasn't  mad  a  bit.  He  even  sovmded 
as  If  he  was  half  kidding.  But  those  who 
know  him  realized  that  be  was  deadly  se- 
rious, especially  when  he  added: 

"You  can  Increase  "em  all  right.  But  youll 
have  to  get  yourselves  a  new  Price  Admin- 
istrator." 

The  quiet  threat  of  Arnall's  resignation 
was  enough  to  stop  further  discussion.  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  backed  up  by  his  Imme- 
dlate  superior.  Roger  Putnam,  a  manufac- 
turer from  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  knows 
what  it's  I'ke  to  make  a  profit  and  meet  a 
payroll. 

Arnall  also  produced  figures  showing  that 
the  steel  Indvistry  could  pay  the  package 
wage  Increase  recommended  by  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  and  yet  reduce  its  profit 
only  12  cents  a  ton  under  the  high  profit 
base  from  1946  to  1949 — after  taxes.  Amall 
likewise  showed  that  the  steel  Industry, 
after  paying  the  wage  Increase,  and  after 
paying  taxes,  would  have  a  profit  of  only 
60  cents  a  ton  less  than  Its  record-breaking 
profits  during  the  jrear  1951  when  steel  divi- 
dends soared  to  an  all-time  high  as  a  result 
of  the  Korean  war. 

He  argued  that  the  steel  industry  should 
not  make  money  at  the  expense  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  He  also  pointed  out  that  these 
profits  were  after  taxes. 

The  steel  Indvistry  has  not  challenged 
Arnall's  figures. 


The  People  Are  Concerned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  8,  1952 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
conscientious  American  citizens  with  an 
equity  in  our  social  security  laws  are  now 
Jtistiflably  concerned  about  the  limita- 
tions on  earnings  placed  on  them  when 
they  attain  the  age  at  which  they  should 
become  beneficiaries  of  the  program  to 
which  they  have  made  their  contribu- 
tions over  the  years. 

This  situation  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  by  many  who  are  distressed  at 
the  obvious  conflict  with  our  national  in- 
terest which  should  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  those  who  could  and 
would  continue  to  contribute  to  our  labor 
force  so  essential  if  we  are  to  win  the 
battle  of  production  that  is  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  our  battle  for  siirvival,  both  eco- 
nomic and  military. 

Mr.  Earl  L.  Allison,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Republican-Register,  at  Mount  Carmel, 
HI.,  has  suggested  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  interested  in  the  view 
expressed  by  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post 

The  Post  has  stated  acts  about  this  prob- 
lem In  a  better  way  than  I  could  hope  to 


Editor  AUlson  writes — 
and  I  do  think  It  is  correct  down  to  the  last 
detail.    I-  believe  all  limits  on  earnings  of  re- 
tired persons  should   be   removed  by  con- 
gressional act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  luider  permission  granted 
me  by  the  House,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  from  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  to  which  Mr.  Allison  refers.  It  fol- 
lows: 
Wbt  Put  a  Locrr  on  Easnings  or  Rrnus 

PXOPLX? 

Under  the  unique  theory  embodied  In  the 
Bocial-seciirlty  l^,w,  a  single  man  or  widower 
Who  has  retired  and  la  receiving  a  maximum 
of  $80  per  month  may  not  earn  more  than 
an  additional  $50  per  month.  If  he  is  paid 
more  than  that,  he  forfeits  his  $80  stipend. 
In  fact.  It  is  only  slightly  more  than  a  year 
ago  that  Congress  amended  the  law  to  per- 
mit beneficiaries  to  augment  their  social- 
security  Income  to  the  extent  of  $50.  Be- 
fore January  1.  1951,  the  limit  was  $19  a 
month. 

Just  how  elderly  people  on  small  annuities 
are  supposed  to  pay  their  bills  in  these  In- 
flationary times,  the  Social  S4!curlty  Act 
does  not  state.  Neither  does  It  explain  the 
Justice  of  restricting  the  amount  which  a 
retired  man  may  earn  by  his  own  labor  when 
no  restriction  Is  placed  on  what  a  more  for- 
tunate oldster  may  receive  from  Investments, 
private  pensions,  and  annuities,  or  rich  and 
grateful  relatives.  Another  mystery  Is  the 
provision  lu  the  law  by  which  beneficiaries 
of  social  security  who  reach  the  age  of  75 
are  permitted  to  earn  as  much  as  they  like. 

However,  until  he  ts  too  old  to  tear  into 
an  8-bour  day  like  a  gamecock,  the  retired 
man  does  well  to  play  It  safe.  If  he  decides 
that  It  la  ridiculous  to  try  to  live  on  $130 
a  month — his  $80  social-security  stipend  plus 
the  $50  he  is  permitted  to  earn — and  goea 
out  and  gets  a  Job,  the  first  $100  a  month 
he  earns,  less  Income  tax.  makes  It  a  stand- 
off between  working  and  sitting  quietly  on 
the  porch.  The  $80  social -security  check 
which  he  forfeited  was  tax-free,  but  the  $100 
or  more  which  he  earns  Is  taxable  at  the  new 
high  rates.  Any  normal  annuitant  would 
ask  himself,  "Why  work  for  the  price  of 
loafing?" 

On  page  18  of  the  1951  booklet,  Your  New 
Social  Security,  Is  found  a  heading:  "Who 
pays  for  it?"  The  answer:  "Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  Is  paid  for  by  a 
contribution  (or  tax)  on  the  employee's 
wage  and  the  self-employed  person's  earn- 
ings from  his  trade  or  business."  Well,  If 
the  retired  worker  has  paid  for  his  benefit, 
along  with  an  equal  contribution  by  his 
employer,  what  busineas  Is  It  of  the  Govern- 
ment what  other  Income  he  has  or  how  he 
earns  It?  A  man  on  a  private  retirement 
plan  gets  his  pension  without  any  strings 
attached  as  to  the  amount  he  may  earn. 
The  same  Is  true  of  annuities  from  in- 
surance companleu.  Social  security  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Federal  wind  machines  as 
insiirance  for  which  the  worker  has  paid 
with  his  own  money  along  with  a  contri- 
bution by  the  boss.  But  If  the  worker  at 
age  65  has  bought  no  more  than  an  obli- 
gation not  *3  add  to  his  small  allowance  by 
taking  a  Job  on  the  side,  he  has  a  right  to 
ask,  "Is  this  Insvirance  or  a  dole?" 

This  restriction  on  the  earnings  of  so- 
cial-security beneficiaries  was  tacked  onto 
the  law  in  1934  because  It  was  considered 
a  good  idea  to  discourage  elderly  people  from 
entering  the  labor  market.  Unemployment 
was  high  when  the  law  was  passed.  But, 
aside  from  economic  hardships,  the  restric- 
tion discourages  able  and  active  men  from 
utilizing  their  abUltles  at  a  time  of  life  when 
they  need  all  the  help  they  can  get.  Re- 
tirement' Is  tough  going  for  toost  healthy 
men,  and  to  force  Idleness  on  them  Is  a 
•  cruel  Inlustlce.    Social  workers  and  buslneaa 


leaders  who  expected  retirement  plans  to 
solve  the  problem,  now  hold  conferences  on 
how  to  reconcile  people  to  retirement. 

There  Is  also  the  national  angle.  If  the 
Nation's  defense  Industries  demand  more 
and  more  men.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  abU- 
ltles and  skills  of  thousands  of  men  who 
have  reached  their  sixty-fifth  birthdays  can 
be  used.  It  is  a  strange  policy  Indeed  which 
would  suppress  this  available  labor  supply 
by  bribing  men  not  to  take  Jobs  that  pay 
them  more  than  $12  a  week.  When  this  , 
antisocial  practice  is  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  social  Insurance,  to  which  all  employed 
people  are  compelled  to  contribute  out  of 
their  earnings.  Insult  Is  added  to  Injury. 
Represenutlve  W.  Smaovo  Cols,  of  New 
York,  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  permitting  people  over 
65  to  earn  $100  a  month  without  losing  their 
annuities.  But  why  should  there  be  any 
limit  at  all? 


Dr.  Wetherell't  Appoinhnent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

OP  irrw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVEa 

Thursday,  May  8,  1952 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  one  of  my  dis- 
tinguished constltutents  and  an  out- 
standing surgeon  has  been  singularly 
honored  by  being  appointed  Chief  Med- 
ical Offlcer  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regional  office  in  Ssrracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  attached  editorial  briefly  describes 
his  qualifications  and  the  outstanding 
distinction  he  will  bring  to  that  ofBce: 
Da.  Wethkxkll's  Appointmxnt 

In  selecting  Dr.  Frederick  S.  .7ethereU.  of 
Syracuse,  to  be  chief  medical  offlcer  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  office  in 
Syracuse  with  supervision  over  18  Central 
New  York  counties,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration obviously  has  made  a  wise  move. 

For  Dr.  Wethtrell  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
surgeons  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He 
has  been  active  In  national.  State,  cotmty, 
and  city  medical  and  sxirglcal  organizations. 
He  has  been  connected  with  numerous  hos- 
pitals. Including  St.  Joseph's,  Memorial,  and 
University  In  Syracuse,  and  has  been  a 
thoughtful  exponent  of  Improved  hospital 
methods. 

It  would  be  possible  to  use  a  full  column 
of  type  detailing  the  distinguished  honors 
that  have  come  to  Dr.  Wetherell  as  a  result 
of  his  professional  achievements.  But  the 
gist  of  It  would  be  that  here  Is  a  sxu^eon 
and  physician  preeminently  qualified  for  the 
Important  position  to  which  he  has  now  been 
called  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  veterans  are  fortimate  to  obtain  the 
services  of  so  competent  a  man. 


Vital  PethioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  DP  REPRESENT ATIVX8 

Thursday.  May  1. 1952 
Mr.   MULTER.    Mr.   Speaker,  I   am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
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teftgtiefl  to  the  foDowtng  edltortel.  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  April  37, 1962: 

VXIAI.  Prriov 

tt  Is  now  obvious  beyond  all  doubt  that 
ttas  District  bocns-rule  bUI  wUl  have  to  bs 
aistnrtpirt  titHu  the  Bouse  District  Com- 
mittee by  peUtkm  if  U  Is  to  b«x>ma  law  at 
this  iiifl"  of  Ooogrsas.  For  a  time  the 
sQbcommlttee  In  charge  of  the  bill  made 
■oipe  pcwUmse  of  coosideniic  It.  but  lU 
tl^clstrm  appears  to  have  been  quiet  burlaL 
The  effect  Is  to  focus  all  the  attsntlon  that 
the  home-rule  movement  can  muster  on  the 
discharge  petition  (No.  11)  fllsd  by  Congress- 
man OsAMwa,  Democrmt.  with  BqpubUcan 
riiim.ieeiiinn  StTTLaa  as  oosponsor. 

In  one  respect  It  Is  a  favorable  time  to 
press  for  ficUon.  Sane  wseks  sgo  the  bill 
pimrl  th»  Senate  with  strong  bipartisan 
support.  Two  jpsars  ^o  a  almUar  bin  passed 
the  Senate  and  caoM  within  a  narrow  mar- 
gia  at  wlimlng  the  218  signatures  nseded 
to  force  a  \oU  In  the  House.  There  are  many 
reasons  to  beUeve  that  It  would  be  approved 
by  a  substanUal  majority  IT  It  could  once 
be  rescued  from  the  strangling  fingers  of 
tttm  soutbemers  In  ooatrol  of  the  Houee  Dis- 
trict Oomnilttes.  All  that  is  needed  Is  to 
Induce  214  Oongreesmen  who  ran  on  the 
home-rtUe  plank  In  either  the  Democratlo 
or  the  Republican  platform  4  years  ago  to 
Iftooor  their  pledge  to  tJhls  voteleaa  com- 
munity. With  new  platforms  sbout  to  be 
vrlttea  aitd  with  most  Congressmen  In  a 
vou  eeeklng  mood.  U  U  certainly  a  good  time 
to  ralss  the  Issue. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority 
of  Washlngtnnlsni  wan*  home  rule.  Every 
time  they  have  had  the  opportunity,  they 
have  voted  for  it  If  their  goal  U  to  be 
achieved,  however,  they  wlU  have  to  make 
their  wlslies  known  on  Capitol  HUl  In  a 
very  emphatic  nuumer.  Local  residents  who 
have  voting  rights  In  a  State  can  be  especially 
effective  In  laying  the  problem  before  their 
Congressman.  Voteless  residents  may  have 
Influential  friends  who  can  indiice  busy  leg- 
islators to  sign  the  petition.  The  number 
of  names  on  this  petition  will  determine 
whether  the  District  Is  to  remain  In  the 
shadow  of  imposed  bureaucracy  or  emerge 
Into  the  sunlight  of  local  self-rule. 


ne  Middletowa  Tm  fnty 

KXTKNSIOIN  or  RKMABITB 

or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 


IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXBKNTATIVE8 
Thmrtday,  May  8. 19S2 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mid- 
dletown.  Ohio,  la  an  Industrial  city  of 
almost  S5,000  pc^^ulatioD,  located  In 
■outhwestem  Ohio.  I  am  proud  to  havg 
It  in  my  district,  beeauee  it  has  long  been 
known  as  a  oommunlty  of  progress  and 
of  great  civic  spirit.  Repeatedly  in  the 
past,  wbere  other  oommimlties  have 
talked,  Mlddletown  has  acted.  Once 
again  this  Is  the  case,  and  an  Idea  has 
been  bom.  a  civic  movement  started, 
which  may  very  well  have  natloDal  siffni- 
flcanoe. 

There  Is  widespread  resentment  and 
alarm,  throughout  our  Natton,  orer  the 
many  instances  of  flagrant  waste  of  pub- 
lic moni^ys.  Determined  to  act  against 
this  waste,  a  group  of  young  men  con- 
ceived and  Initiated  the  "Mlddletown 
Tea  Party."  This  Is  a  movement,  rapid- 
ly developing  into  a  crusade,  which  re- 


qulrea.  aa  Its  sole  eonditicm  for  member- 
ship, that  the  member  write  a  letter  to 
any  ofBclal  of  our  Federal  Oovenunent, 
President,  Senatw,  Congressman,  or  de- 
partment head,  protesting  the  eontln- 
uance  of  such  waste. 

Membership  is  Increased  by  a  sort  of 
"grass  roots"  campaign,  By  quiet  but 
earnest  door-to-door  canvassing,  by 
talking  to  shopmen  during  lunch  hours, 
and  In  other  similar  ways,  new  names 
are  brought  into  the  '"Tea  Party.-  Both 
the  sincerity  of  the  idea  and  the  wide 
agreement  with  its  spirit  are  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  within  the  few  short 
weeks  since  its  inception,  the  "Middle- 
town  Tea  Party"  has  grown  from  a  small 
neighborhood  group  Into  a  membership 
not  only  numbered  in  thousands,  but 
spread  throughout  no  less  ttian  15  States. 
It  continues  to  grow  at  an  Increasing 
pace. 

Though  I  am  only  one  to  whom  they 
write.  I  have  received  a  great  volume  of 
letters  from  the  "Tea  Party."  Some  of 
the  letters  are  only  a  sentence,  some  are 
very  long,  but  all  are  courteous  and  hon- 
est. Like  the  movement  Itself,  they  are 
completely  non-partisan. 

Frankly.  I  find  It  a  privilege  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  the  idea  of  the 
"Mlddletown  Tea  Party"  and  my  sincere 
hopes  for  the  lasting  good  and  proper 
results  it  will  achieve.  Spontaneously, 
without  connection  or  afSliatlon  with 
any  organization,  the  neighbors  of  Mld- 
dletown, Ohio,  have  Joined  together,  and 
are  now  Joining  together  with  the  neigh- 
bors of  many  other  American  communl- 
tlea.  In  common  voice,  they  urge  on« 
thing,  that  we  stop  waste.  Gentlemen, 
we  must  take  heed. 


Grets-IUeCs  QliMi  Spcdcs  His  Mind 

XZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 


Df  THK  BOD8E  OP  REPRESEMTATTVE8 

Tuesday.  May  6. 1952  ' 


Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR   HALL.    Mr. 

Speaker,  here  is  an  excellent  letter  from 
a  disoeming  friend  of  mine  back  home 
In  Broome  County,  peaking  out  his  con- 
victions in  no  uncertain  terms. 

I  am  proud  to  place  such  a  message  In 
the  Racom  at  this  time. 

You  will  note  Mr.  Goodrich  proposes 
a  time  limit  on  electioneering  for  office, 
perhaps  60  days. 

I  think  this  Is  a  line  Idea.  If  our  local 
smear  sheets  would  comply,  the  whole 
southern  tier  would  be  a  lot  better  off. 

They  should  cease  their  hate  ccunpaign 
against  an  American  Congressman  and 
try  to  help  build  up  for  national  defense. 

The  letter  follows: 


Cirr,  Apra  9. 19S2. 

Mr  Oasa  Ifa.  Hsu.:  You  have  ssked  for 
glees  innts  vlsws,  and  I  sm  glad  to  list  a  few 
Qt  mine: 

1.  Stop  deficit  spending  at  once. 

a.  Rent  control  causes  housing  shortage 
and  should  be  abolished  by  setting  a  definite 
time  limit. 

S.  Labor  disputes  should  be  adjustsd  by  an 
Impartial  board  and  be  compiilsory. 


4.  All  price  regulation  of  all  farm  or  agri- 
cultural products  should  l>e  stopped. 

5.  Pederal  Income  taxes  should  be  simpli- 
fied BO  each  one  could  make  out  his  own 
and  pay  at  any  poet  office  and  the  postmaster 
forward  It  to  Internal  Revenue  Office  in 
Washington. 

e.  Congress'  franking  privilege  should  be 
abolished  and  postal  department  would  be 
on  a  paying  basis.  Now  It  Is  used  for  propa- 
ganda mostly. 

7.  A  tlOM  limit  should  be  on  electioneering 
for  office  (perhaps  00  days)  to  stop  waste  ot 
time  and  money. 

I  hope  you  read  this  into  Cowokmsiowal 

BXXMU). 

Best  wishes, 

SdGEKK  B.  GOODBKSt. 

(I  am  79  years  old.) 


Pracress  in  tke  Imlk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  aotTTB  csBauHa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  9.  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
May  6, 1052,  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  I  had  the  honor  of  address- 
iag  the  members  of  the  Palaver  Club  of 
this  city.  The  topic  of  my  speech  was 
Progress  In  the  South.  We  in  the  South 
are  especially  proud  of  the  great  strides 
in  industry  and  agriculture  which  hi.ve 
been  made  in  the  Southern  States  since 
the  Civil  War.  and  in  my  address  I  en- 
deavored to  point  out  some  of  our  accom- 
plishments during  the  past  87  years. 

I  desire  to  make  our  record  known  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate;  there- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
addreas  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoorp, 
as  follows: 


m  THS  SOUTB 

Only  a  few  of  the  lofaest  peaks  la  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Sooth's  snnseing 
pi  ogress  ean  be  Undacaped  In  the  ehort  pe- 
riod aUbtted  to  me.  Just  a  pinnacle,  tisre 
and  there,  may  be  etdied. 

Several  organizations  wsre  called  vpon  to 
furnish  me  with  small  eonoentrates  of  spi- 
cule informstton  on  the  South's  progress, 
and  beUeve  you  me.  I  dont  know  how  tbe 
word  got  around,  but  my  oSoe  has  been 
flooded  with  books,  pamphlets,  cbarts,  and 
Btatlstleal  daU  of  every  description  and  m 
the  most  detailed  form.  MuA  too  much 
for  one  man  to  digest.  Prom  this  experi- 
ence, however,  I  have  learned  two  things: 
One,  the  South  has  excellent  public  rela- 
tions offldals,  press  agents,  and  efficient  ex- 
ecutives who  sell  their  good  wares  In  gen- 
erous carload  lots  rather  than  In  ooncentimt- 
ed  form;  and,  two.  If  I  am  ever  called  upon 
to  speak  In  the  Senate  for  80  days — of  course 
on  a  topic  germalne  to  the  iasue— my  sooroe 
material  is  at  hand. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  with  a  dlacoBSkm 
of  the  progress  of  the  South. 

On  Palm  Sunday  four  score  and  seveu 
years  ago  the  South  lay  prostrate,  bleeding 
of  sheer  exhaustion.  PestUenoe,  poverty, 
famine,  destitution,  distress,  desolation,  yea 
even  death  tteetf  followed  In  the  wake  of 
Sherman's  eo-mUe-wlde,  800-mlle-locg 
march  of  desliucUoc    Be  gave  to  mankind 
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birtory'a  most  apt  description  of  war — 
*%en."  Lesser  known  is  bis  still  more 
trutMul  remark  that  "A  crow  flying  over 
the  South  must  carry  with  him  his  own  ra- 
tions." 

Our  currency  was  ▼alueless.  Our  econ- 
omy was  wrecked.  Ovir  towns  and  cities 
were  burned  and  laid  waste.  Our  Industries 
were  destroyed.  Our  farm  houses  were  de- 
pleted. Our  wareboxises,  factories,  and  mills 
were  denuded. 

Withal,  the  Oethsemane  of  the  South  had 
only  commenced.  For  12  long  years  after 
1866  the  South  suffered  the  unspeakable 
borrora  of  total  political  and  economic  dom- 
ination. A  calculated,  studied,  and  pre- 
medlUted  design  for  a  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  oppression  was  formulated 
for  a  once  proud  but  then  helpless  segment 
of  our  American  people.  Heartless  revenge, 
unmatched  avarice,  and  the  beastly  greed  of 
carpetbagglng  were  augmented  by  tbe 
treacheries. of  the  local  scalawags. 

There  was  then  inaugurated  and  practiced 
•  system  of  political  subjugation  which  con- 
stitutes some  of  the  darkest  and  most  in- 
famous pages  In  our  American  history. 
Brother  of  the  North  turned  upon  brother 
of  the  South  in  a  savage  defilement  hitherto 
unknown  among  a  people  of  a  common  her- 
itage. 

Why  should  one  recall  the  stench  of  such 
foul  conduct  that  so  long  and  yet  so  short- 
ly has  flowed  over  our  history's  dam?  Many 
of  owr  people  are  either  ignorant  of  or  blind 
to  these  undeniable  facts.  Many  like  va  of 
the  South  desire  to  forget  and  wish  always 
to  forgive.  Now  and  then  its  ugly  odor  re- 
turns: for  example,  we  hear  it  said  unjTistly 
today  that  a  man  from  the  South  may  not 
be  elected  to  the  presidency.  Let  us  pray 
that  we  may  soon  be  liberated  from  this 
penalty.  There  are  still  some  who  cultivate 
s  passion  for  discord  and  wish  to  force  a 
compulsory  employment  system  upon  us. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  say  here,  the  South 
will  work  out  satisfactorUy  to  all  of  her 
residents  her  social,  economic,  cultural,  and 
racial  problems,  if  she  is  not  retarded  by 
the  professional  agitators  and  a  few  other 
well-meaning  social  reformers  who  have  only 
an  overnight  knowledge  of  her  problems 
gained  from  a  window  of  a  moving  train  or 
as  a  temporary  bird  of  passage. 

Following  the  Civil  War.  the  South  was 
the  beneficiary  of  a  few  philanthropies  In 
the  North,  tbough  a  good  deal  less  than  a 
total  of  a  million  dollars  was  raised  for  her 
relief.  The  Congress  refiosed  to  pass  a  bill 
and  appropriate  a  million  dollars  for  us. 
There  was  then  no  lend-lease;  there  was  no 
War  Damage  Commission;  there  was  no  War 
Claims  Commission;  there  was  no  Marshall 
plan;  there  was  no  point  4  program;  there 
was  no  mutual  assistance  program.  Tea, 
there  was  nothing  but  the  heavy  hand  of  a 
cruel,  retarding  force  Implemented  by  fear, 
hatred,  and  oppression  compounded,  one 
upon  another. 

Contrast  tbese  sordid  pages  of  so  brief  a 
■pan  in  our  history  to  our  present-day  gen- 
erosity—or  Ignorance.  Compart  this  need 
and  condition  in  America  then  with  the  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  dollars  we  have  poured 
out  and  are  still  pouring  out  all  over  the 
world  for  the  relief  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 
Last  Sunday  a  distinguished  minister  In  his 
sermon  over  tbe  radio  said  In  substance: 

"When  we  speak  of  astronomical  figiires 
nowadays,  we  do  not  look  to  the  Milky 
Way,  we  look  to  Washington." 

The  South  had  remaining  after  the  CItU 
War  precloiu  little  of  material  value.  With 
Ood's  help,  she  had  preserved  the  great  In- 
tangibles. She  had  spirit,  will,  character, 
and  an  unconquerable  determination.  She 
had  faith  In  Ood. 

What  a  soul  has  been  glorified  in  her 
physical  and  material  recovery  I 

In  less  than  three  generations  the  South 
has  broken  the  abaokllng  chains  of  king  cot- 


ton; Industry  and  agriculture  are  greatly  di- 
versified: Educational  faclUties  have  been 
enlarged  and  are  becoming  more  specialized. 
Social  and  cultural  advances  are  progressively 
expanding. 

Bearing  In  mind  that  the  land  In  the  South 
was  devastated  as  a  result  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  and  that  there  had  to  be 
a  complete  recovery  of  the  land  itself  as  well 
as  the  procurement  of  farm  equipment,  sup- 
plies, horses,  and  cattle,  we  find  that  the 
South  has  made  amazing  strides.  Figures 
are  distasteful  but  only  by  a  recitation  of  a 
few  of  them  can  there  be  pictured  briefly 
the  extent  of  the  progress  to  which  I  am  so 
happy  to  make  reference. 

Cotton  was  the  principal  and  staple  agri- 
cultural product  of  the  South  for  many 
years.  In  1900  there  were  25,000,000  acres 
under  cultivation  which  produced  10.000.000 
bales.  Compare  that  with  the  production  in 
1950  when  we  find  that  there  were  only 
17.000.000  acres  tilled,  yet  that  17.000.000 
acres  produced  0.000,000  bales.  This  shows 
improved  farming  methods  and  procedures. 
Formerly  the  South  was  required  to  ship  its 
raw  cotton  and  cloth  to  the  North  for  fabri- 
cation. This  was  chiefly  due  to  the  iniqui- 
tous freight  rate  differentials.  These  op« 
presslve  measures  have  to  a  large  degree  been 
lifted  and  no  longer  can  the  Industrialists 
of  tbe  North  boast  of  the  slogan  "buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear."  These  rates  affected  not  cot- 
ton alone  but  in  varying  degrees  all  of  the 
South's  raw  materials.  We  have  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  this  relief  by  tax-free  methods 
and  the  employment  of  other  material  in- 
ducements. 

Commercial  truck  crops  in  the  South  have 
been  principal  products  of  our  farms.  In 
1900  there  were  a  half-million  acres  under 
cultivation  and  In  1950,  a  million  and  a 
quarter  acres.  Much  of  the  truck  crop  pro- 
duction Is  sent  to  world  markets  for  redis- 
tribution, yet  much  Is  sold  In  local  areas 
by  trucks  and  from  house  to  ho\ue. 

A  large  agricultural  product  of  the  South 
which  has  shown  an  amazing  growth  with 
all  of  its  varied  byproducts  Is  peanuts.  In 
1900  there  were  only  300.000  poimds  of  pea- 
nuts grown  In  the  South.  In  1950  we  had 
the  startling  total  of  1,750.000.000  pounds. 
Such  a  remarkable  advance  In  growth  of  this 
single  agrlcxiltural  product  staggers  th« 
Imagination. 

Cottonseed,  which  is  used  for  feed  purposes 
as  well  as  In  the  production  of  oleomargarine, 
grew  from  24.000.000  poimds  in  1925  to  4O0,- 
000.000  poimds  In  1950.  In  this  product 
alone  you  see  there  has  been  over  1500  per- 
cent Increase. 

Tobacco  has  always  played  a  leading  part 
as  an  Item  In  the  farm  Industry  of  the  South. 
In  1900  there  were  800.000  acres  under  cul- 
tivation producing  700.000,000  pounds.  In 
1950  there  were  1.500,000  acres  that  pro- 
duced nearly  2.000,000,000  pounds  of  mar- 
ketable tobacco.  Most  of  this  Item  from 
our  farms  is  now  manufactured  Into  finished 
products  In  the  South.  Picture  the  Increase 
in  plants,  equipment,  and  manpower  neces- 
sary to  place  this  raw  product  Into  market* 
able  and  salable  Items. 

Cattle,  calves,  and  hogs  make  an  Interest- 
ing study  as  a  part  of  agriculture,  for  it  is 
little  remembered  that  the  first  cattle  that 
were  brought  to  this  country  from  Kurope 
came  to  Virginia  in  1608.  The  settlers  In 
the  iramlne  of  that  time  ate  those  cattle,  and 
the  next  large  shipment  came  in  1611.  These 
cattle  and  hogs  migrated  toward  the  South. 
The  meat  industry  in  the  United  States  had 
its  origin  in  the  South,  parts  of  which  be- 
came known  as  the  "cow  country."  The 
cattle  were  raised  In  the  South  and  because  ot 
climatic  conditions  were  driven  north  for 
slaughter.  With  the  introduction,  however, 
of  artificial  refrigeration,  a  southern  discov- 
ery, the  South  is  regaining  its  previous  high 
position   as   a  leading  producer    of   cattle. 


Packing  houses  are  springing  up  now  all  over 
the  Southland. 

During  the  invasion  of  the  South  by  north- 
ern armies,  most  of  the  meat  animals  were 
appropriated,  without  compensation,  to  feed 
the  Invaders,  and  virtually  all  others  were 
killed  or  tossed  aside.  In  1932  Dr.  Bahnsen 
of  Georgia  computed  the  toll  taken  by  north- 
em  producers  and  ]>ackers  from  citizens  at 
the  Southland.  It  ran  into  a  figure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  other  words  the  con- 
querors collected  no  reparations,  but  they 
levied  what  was  tantamount  to  a  confisca- 
tion of  tbe  commodity  responsible  for  55 
percent  of  all  agricultural  income  under  nor- 
mal economic  conditions.  The  trend  toward 
equalization  of  freight  rates,  together  with 
the  all-year-around  pasturage,  and  artificial 
refrigeration  have  produced  the  pbencHnenal 
result  that  today  tbe  value  of  cattle  raised 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  is  almost  equal  to 
the  value  of  cotton  grown  in  those  States. 
The  sharpest  single  growth  has  been  in 
Florida  where  one  group  alone  has  a  gracing 
pasture  of  600.000  acres. 

Wider  distribution  and  technological  Im- 
provements In  machinery  are  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  in  1920  the  value  of  farm  machinery 
was  •421.000,000.  In  1950  the  value  had  in- 
creased to  •1,500,000.000.  This  has  accounted 
for  a  decrease  in  the  farm  population,  for  X 
am  advised  that  there  has  been  a  decreaea 
of  9,000.000  farm  hands  from  1910  to  1951. 

The  peach  Industry  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  In  the  South  during  the  past  35  years. 
Peaches  are  shipped  all  ovo'  the  United 
States,  not  on'.y  In  crates  but  In  refrigerated 
carload  lots  for  home  consumption  as  well 
as  for  preserving.  The  yield  to  tbe  South 
from  the  peach  Industry  has  caused  the  wide- 
spread development  of  this  agricultural  prod- 
uct Increasing  the  net  returns  by  hiuidrede 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Since  tbe  white  man  first  settled  In  the 
South,  the  forests  have  played  a  major  role 
in  the  region's  economic  life.  They  pro- 
vided tbe  settlers  with  shelter,  fuel,  and  for- 
est crops  for  the  market.  The  preeent  for- 
ests In  the  South  are  largely  a  regrowth  and 
constitute  one  of  its  largest  and  most  pro- 
ductive industries.  Included  among  prod- 
ucts of  the  forest  are  pulp,  paper,  furniture, 
plywood,  and  cooperage.  Comparative  fig- 
ures showing  the  distribution  of  forest  lands 
in  the  12  southern  States  as  compared  to  the 
total  for  tbe  United  States  furnishes  inter- 
esting Information.  There  Is  an  estimated 
total  of  forest  laud  in  the  South  of  514.009 
acres  in  land  area.  The  total  for  the  entlra 
United  States  was  1.906462  acrea. 

Southern  lumber  production  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  the  actual  statistics  are  sur- 
prising. From  1869  to  1947,  a  period  of  79 
years,  the  total  lumber  produced  in  the 
entire  United  States,  wss  well  over  2.000,- 
000.000,000  board  feet.  Of  tbe  more  than 
2,000,000.000.000  feet  of  national  lumber  pro- 
duction, the  South  produced  the  remark- 
able sum  at  819,000.000.000  board  feet. 

To  Illustrate  the  progress  nuule  in  educa- 
tion throughout  tbe  13  southern  States,  let 
me  burden  you  with  a  typical  example  from 
my  own  State  of  South  Carolina.  There  are 
in  South  Carolina  523.457  white  persons  25 
years  of  age  or  older.  Of  this  half-million 
whlta  population  36.395  have  completed  four 
or  more  years  of  coUege  work,  giving  the 
Stata  a  percentage  ratio  of  7  percent.  Com- 
paring this  number  and  percentage  with 
tbe  entire  population  in  the  United  States 
of  67.999.523  persons  of  the  same  age,  we 
find  that  pnly  3,319.786  have  completed  a 
4-year  college  course,  giving  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  a  percentage  ratio  of  4.9  percent. 
In  other  words,  as  compared  to  the  entire 
United  States  the  percentage  of  college  men 
In  South  Carolina  and  In  the  South  gen- 
eraUy  U  almost  3  percent  higher  than  for 
the  coimtry  at  large.  Originally  in  tha 
South   our   colleges   were  principally   spon- 
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Rired  by  religious  groups.  In  later  years 
the  Stataa  htve  established  colleges  a&d 
universities  to  work  alongside  those  or- 
gantMd  by  the  religious  groups.  This  dl- 
versHlcatlon  and  extension  of  educational 
opportunities  In  all  fields  of  higher  learning 
In  the  college  groups  accounts  for  the  ratio 

rrerred  to. 
Typical  of  the  varied  manufacturing  In- 
dustries in  the  South  is  the  cotton  mill.  In 
South  OaroUna  alone  there  are  299  cotton 
mills  having  in  them  5,920.077  spindles.  In 
IMl  there  were  2.346.608  bales  of  cotton 
fabricated  in  theee  200  mills.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  oocused  of  being  partial  when  I  refer 
to  my  own  county.  I  am  more  familiar  with 
It.  It  is  in  many  respecta  similar  to  that 
In  the  South  In  general.  With  pride  X  make 
reference  to  the  fact  that  no  other  county 
In  the  United  States  can  match  lU  956,136 
spindles  or  its  23.758  looms.  These  facts 
l^ve  Spartanburg  County  a  preeminent  po- 
sition among  the  great  textile  industrlee  of 
the  South.  No  longer  are  we  required  to 
ship  our  ootton.  cloth,  yam.  and  thread 
elsewhere.  Our  neighbor  next  door  fabrl- 
catee  these.  One  could  go  on  and  on  for 
days  and  discuss  the  old  and  new— power 
planU.  turpentine,  rosin,  newsprint,  research 
and  engineering  plants,  oil  planta,  fiber, 
woolen,  rayon,  aluminum,  phosphate — they 
are  only  a  few.  Be  aasvired  today  X  am  not 
filibustering. 

I  remarked  a  few  momente  ago  that  flg- 
nrcs  were  in  a  measure  boring.  The  slm- 
plsat  way.  however,  that  one  may  depict 
the  advanoee  in  agriculture,  education,  and 
Industry  Is  to  give  relative  and  comparative 
flgurea. 

Little  wonder  that  vre  of  the  South  are 
proud  of  our  tremendous  progress  in  agri- 
culture, education,  and  industry.  The  ac- 
complishments I  hav»  mentioned  are  only 
a  few  f^wg  the  many  hundred  different 
ones  which  we  have  made. 

With  no  assistance  from  our  congnerors, 
with  no  assittsn'Tf  from  abroad,  with  all  our 
asaterial  reeources  destroyed,  the  South  had 
to  commence  anew  in  1868. 

In  the  tragedy  and  strife  that  befell  us.  the 
South  was  sustained  by  an  abiding  faith  so 
well  ixpreessd  at  a  later  data  in  the  lines 
found  on  tbe  body  of  an  unknown  Canadian 
soldier  on  Flanders  Field,  when  he  said: 

nre  that  hava  faith  to  look  with  tearless 


Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  wortd  at  strife. 
And  tmet  that  out  of  night  and  death  shaU 


'I     l^M  davm  of  ampler  life; 
'Bejoioe,  whatever  engirtsti  rend  your  heart. 
llMkt  Ood   has  given  you  the  priceless 


iy>  Uvs  In  theee  great  times  and  have  your 
part 
In  freadcsn'e  crowning  boor; 
That  you  may  Ml  your  nof  who  am  tht 

I  ll«ht 

•    Blgh   In   tba   heaveos    thalr  beritage   to 


1  agw  the  powm  of  ditn—  put  to  mght, 
'     X  saw  the  morning  break.' " 

So  In  the  war-torn  South,  we  were  rich  in 
the  intangible  virtuee — faith,  courage,  deter- 
mination, and  ingenuity.  We  were  blessed 
with  an  everlasting  faith  In  a  Just  and  om- 
nipotent Ood.  With  Bis  protecting  grace, 
aided  by  our  intangiblea,  our  progress  has 
been  incomparable.  Nowhere  in  the  pages 
of  history  can  another  people  point  so  justi- 
fiably to  an  equal  progreee  In  so  short  a 
period. 

Time  forbids  a  full  exploration  of  the 
variety  and  magnitude  of  our  progreee  in  the 
many  fields  of  agriculture,  in  all  phaees  of 
Industry,  and  in  all  branches  of  education. 
Sufllce  it  to  say  that  Horace  Greeley  would 
no  doubt  now  say,  "Qo  south,  young  man, 
go  south." 


we  glory  In  theee  fields  of  progrees. 
KaturftUy,  we  are  happy  when  we  reflect  upon 
them.  We  commend  them  to  the  Matlon  at 
large  as  examplee  of  what  a  people  can  do 
who  have  the  will,  the  mind,  the  perseverance, 
and  the  heart  to  help  themaelvee  even 
ag^nst  many  man-made  odds.  We  are  none- 
thelees  mindful  of  the  gracious  benediction 
of  a  bountiful  Lord  who  has  looked  with 
favor  upon  His  children  of  the  Sooth  and 
With  a  full  measure  of  kindness  and  tender 
care.  His  tender  merclee  have  excelled  our 
fondest  expectations;  they  allay  our  fean 
and  inspire  us  with  hope  and  amWtkm. 
Kagerly  and  wlHlngly,  we  acknowledge  our 
grateful  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Architect  of 
the  Universe  who  presides  vrlth  equal  com- 
passion and  affection  over  all  mankind  alike. 
We  will  continue  to  bow  humbly  In  Bis 
presence  for  to  Him  belong  Mm  power  and 
glory,  now  and  forever  more. 


Mmnkim*  Day,  May  22 

EXTENBION  OF  REMAltKB 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  oxoBou 

XN  TSX  SENATE  OF  TBS  UKITKD  STATES 

Ffidav,  May  9.  1952 

Mr.  GEOROE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooro  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  A.  E.  MacKinnon, 
of  New  York,  wltli  reference  to  a  Joint 
resolution  which  I  Introduced,  naming 
May  22  as  National  Maritime  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Mxw  ToaK.  N.  T..  M^  3,  1952. 
Bon.  WaLTV  F.  Oxoaaa, 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 
Wthinfton.  D.  C. 

Mt  Daaa  SaOTaroa:  Another  year  has  rolled 
around  and  this  wsk  the  Ohlef  Kxseuttve 
has  leened  the  twentieth  annual  statement 
proclaiming  May  IS  Matiaoal  Ifaritlme  Day. 

As  Is  customary  chambers  of  oommeroe  in 
Bkore  than  2,600  cities,  as  well  ae  civic  and 
eervice  organizations  at  home  and  abroad, 
will  commemorate  the  event  and  Join  In  the 
Joint  oheei  isiice  of  Maritime  Day  and  For- 
eign Trade  Week. 

At  this  time  I  think  It  well  to  pause  and 
render  credit  to  you,  for  you  In  the  Senate. 
later  ably  supported  by  the  late  Sefaxiyler  Otis 
Bland  in  tbe  Honse,  were  the  driving  forces 
that  introduced  and  secured  the  paaeage  of 
the  Senate  and  Howe  bill  naming  May  82 
as  the  day  set  aside  for  an  time  on  which  the 
Katlon  oouM  pause  and  pay  tribute  to  Ite 
maritime  Interests,  the  Ifavys  seoond  line  of 
defense  and  carriers  of  our  valued  foreign 
trade. 

The  vniter  recalls  an  early  morning  visit  to 
your  oOce  and  finding  yon  busfly  engaged 
In  vrork  but  when  the  propoaed  measure 
was  submitted  to  you,  all  work  vras  put  aside. 
Tou  left  for  the  White  Houee  with  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  bill  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  had  returned  vrtth  the  Preeldenfs  ap- 
proval. Tb»  introdoction  followed  and  In 
What  may  be  regarded  as  record  time,  the  bill 
had  l>een  accorded  the  hearty  approval  cf 
both  the  Senate  and  House. 

This  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  In- 
terest you  personally  took  In  the  Mil  and 
in  the  nuumer  In  which  you  preeented  it  to 
your  oolleaguas.  It  served  to  pay  a  kmg 
overdue  tribute  to  the  8.  8.  Savannah 
that  sailed  from  the  port  ot  that  same, 
sstebllahlng  the  reoord  for  the  first  trana- 


Atlantle  crossing  by  a  steamship  and  pro- 
vided a  definite  time  upon  which  our  mari- 
time and  foreign  trade  intanata  ooukl  gather 
and  chart  their  coureee  for  another  year^ 
activities.  Tb»  credit  for  this  is  due  to  you 
more  than  to  any  other  living  man  and  hav- 
ing been  privileged  In  playing  a  small  part 
at  the  laimcblng  of  the  program,  I  am  tak- 
ing this  occasion,  after  two  decadee  in  which 
the  importance  of  the  day  has  been  constant- 
ly growing,  to  add  my  well  done  to  your  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment. 
Siixoerely. 

A.  E.  Mst^iHwow. 


Importasce  of  tbe  Bestos  ABes^nest  to 
lk«  IktauJ  SMwitjr  Aa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


or  Mumzaox* 
XR  THE -SBK ATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STAXBB 

Friday,  May  9. 1952  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  past  year  all  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  amendment  proposed  and  fostered 
hf  tbe  Senator  from  Oonnecticut  [Mr. 
BntTDif]  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
Tills  amendment  has  served  as  an  ef- 
fective arm  of  democracy  In  Earopt, 
During  my  visit  to  Europe  last  fall.  I 
had  the  personal  experience  of  speaking 
with  many  of  the  European  leaders  and 
many  of  our  Government  ofllnlals  there. 
The  testimonials  that  came  to  me  in 
behalf  of  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Ooimacticat  were  moat 
BlgnlUcant. 

In  recent  days,  one  of  our  Government 
offlcials,  Mr.  Robert  Oliver,  has  given 
added  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the 
Boiton  amendment,  and  has  character- 
ised tbe  Senator  from  CXmnectlcut  as 
the  NO.  1  enemy  of  tbe  Communist 
Party  in  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  % 
copy  of  Mr.  Oliver's  speech,  which  was 
d^vered  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Bridgeport,  Inc.,  on  April  29,  1952, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Raooas. 
Mr.  Oliver  is  the  labor  adviser  to  the 
Mutual  Sectirity  Agency. 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  kind  tribute. 

The  PRBSnHNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

ThtTt  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rcoou), 
as  follows: 

Oueroar:  Turn  Camcax.  ilaaem  roa 
WOBLD 


(Address  deUvered  by  Mr.  Robert  Ottver  at 
International  Inetttute  at  Brtdgeport.  Inc., 
on  AprU  19,  1083) 

The  concept  of  defense  support  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  Imposing 
ft  sutistantial  rearmament  effort  on  B\iit>- 
pean  economies  already  strained  and  weak- 
ened by  the  ravages  of  tbe  last  V<^arld  War. 
and  operating  In  some  countries  in  vwA  an 
outmoded  and  f eudalistlc  fashion  that  they 
are  utterly  Incapable  of  eustalnlng  eithsr  an 
adequate  defense  effort  or  an  aeeeptable 
standard  of  living.  It  can  be  expected  that 
tha  economic  dislocations  of  a  rearakaaeiit 
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effort— material  thortagec,  diversion  ol  r«- 
■oiirces  to  armaments  production,  and  the 
ever-present  specter  of  Inflation — will  worsen 
eondltlons  unless  positive  steps  axe  taken  to 
bolster  these  tottering  economies. 

Tbrough  this  concept.  America  can  help 
her  allies  in  the  free  world  create  conditions 
that  will  ease  such  dislocations  and  lead  to 
political  and  economic  stability  and  a  will  to 
resist  Communist  aggression  from  within. 

The  ICoecow  plotters  cannot  be  stopped  by 
guns,  tanks,  and  planes  alone.  They  are 
gambling  that  the  eighteenth  century  eco- 
nomic practices  will  be  continued,  that  cap- 
italistic doctrines  which  ignore  both  modem 
industrial  practices  and  the  legitimate  griev- 
ances and  aspirations  of  working  people  will, 
under  the  pressures  of  rearmament  and  its 
corollary  inflationary  trends,  collapse  of  their 
own  inadequacies  and  open  the  way  for  Com- 
munist victory  without  a  single  act  of  open 
aggression. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  help  oiir  allies 
resist  that  kind  of  unarmed,  internal  aggres- 
sion. But  to  my  mind  we  have  an  even 
greater  obligation.  We  must  not  be  content 
merely  to  provide  the  means  to  stop  the 
Soviet  encroachments.  We  must  demon- 
strate to  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  that 
democracy  can  provide  the  visible  opportu- 
nity for  economic  and  social  progress.  Only 
in  that  way  can  we  win  the  wholehearted 
loyalties  of  the  people  to  our  way  of  life 
and  expose  the  lies  of  the  Communist  propa- 
gandists. 

The  road  to  this  objective  has  been  clearly 
charted  by  your  own  Bnx  BzirroN  in  the 
amendment  to  the  mutual-security  legisla- 
tion which  bears  his  name.  The  Benton 
amendment  strikes  directly  at  the  core  of  the 
problem — the  restrictive  trade  practices 
which  hobble  the  economies  of  certain  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  necessity  for  develop- 
ing and  strengthening  democratic  trade 
unions  in  those  countries. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to 
combat  internal  Communist  aggression.  One 
way — and  I  believe  it  is  the  wrong  way — Is 
by  repression  of  discontent  by  legislative  and 
police  action,  and  destruction  of  the  legiti- 
mate avenues  of  expression  of  that  discon- 
tent. 

The  other  way — the  democratic  way,  in  my 
opinion — Is  to  see  to  it  that  all  democratic 
forces  and  institutions  are  encouraged  and 
given  free  play  within  the  society;  to  help 
develop  democratic  trade  imlons  both  as  an 
avenue  of  expression  of  the  workers'  discon- 
tent and  as  an  indispensable  force  in  an 
expanding  economy.  That  Is  the  kind  of 
approach  that  the  Communists  hate  and  fear 
most.  They  know  it  attacks  the  problems  of 
the  people  on  a  practical,  realistic  basis  that 
is  designed  to  remove  the  causes  of  unrest 
upon  which  their  movement  feeds.  That  Is 
the  kind  of  approach  that  Senator  Bsntom 
makes  In  his  amendment. 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  has  taken 
steps  to  implement  Senator  Benton's  amend- 
ment with  a  program  that  is  designed  to  free 
the  economies  of  the  critical  coimtries  in 
Europe  from  the  shackles  of  feudallstlc  con- 
cepts and  points  the  way  to  a  better  way  of 
life  for  all  the  people.  We  call  it  the  Produc- 
tion Assistance  program.  Under  it  we  pro- 
pose an  all-out  effort  to  increase  the  total 
production  in  these  countries  tbrough  adop- 
tion of  modern  productivity  techniques,  in- 
cluding acceptable  labor-management  pro- 
cedures. We  propose  to  share  out  the  bene- 
fits of  increased  productivity  among  all  the 
people — the  owners,  the  consumers  and  the 
workers — and  we  propose  that  free  trade 
unions  be  encouraged  and  strengthened  as  a 
dynamic  force  in  &a  expanding  economy. 

Oxir  program  is  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  whole  cartellzed  restrictive  economy 
that  has  grown  so  deep-rooted  In  Europe 
must  be  uprooted  and  thrown  out.  It  must 
be  replaced  by  a  vigorous,  expanding 
economy  that  will  not.  day  in  and  day  out. 
year  in  and  year  out,  be  vulnerable  to  Com- 


munist agitation  because  it  stifles  progress 
and  stands  between  the  people  and  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

I  claim  that  s  measure  of  the  rlghtness  of 
this  approach  lies  in  the  reactions  of  the 
Communists  themselves.  Announcement  ol 
our  production  assistance  program  was 
greeted  by  a  seldom-equalled  torrent  of  vi- 
tuperation and  bowls  of  anguish  from  Com- 
munist speakers  and  the  party  press.  The 
Commimist  could  well  tag  Senator  Bknton 
as  their  No.  1  enemy  because  his  amendment 
was  a  mandate  to  the  American  Oovernment 
to  accomplish  the  ends  I  have  outlined 
above. 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  about 
Senator  Button's  amendment  is  that  It 
recognizes  clearly  something  that  too  many 
people  overlook,  and  that  is,  to  be  success- 
ful. America's  foreign  policy  must  identify 
Itself  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  the 
varlotia  countries  following  our  leadership. 
In  this  Instance,  for  once  the  Communists 
are  right  about  something.  Senator  Bkn- 
TON's  approach  to  the  central  problem  of  our 
times  and  his  understanding  of  the  global 
fact3  of  life  stamp  him  rightly  as  a  threat  to 
Communist  aspirations. 


Letter  From  Harry  Luideberf  to  the 
Natioiul  Labor  RclatioBs  Board  m  Re- 
f  ard  to  the  Rotaa  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CAUroaifiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  9,  1952 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Paul  M.  Herzog.  Chair- 
man, and  the  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relatione  Board,  by  Mr. 
Harry  Lundeberg,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

SAQA^as'  Union  or  thi  Pacitic. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  2,  19Si. 
Paxn.  M.  Hnzoo,  CR*nucAN;  Gbobox  J.  Borr. 
Genxsai.   Counsxi.:    John   M.    Houston, 
Muant;    Ass   MnaoocK,   liiMBtM;    Paul 
L.  Sttlxs,  Mkicbxb:  Ivas  Petzbson,  M£m- 
Bzs,   National  Labor  Rxlations  Boaeo, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkas  Sos:  On  March  12.  1952,  your  Board 
made  a  decision  in  the  so-called  Rotan  case 
in  which  you  ordered  "the  Pacific  American 
Shipowners  Association  and  the  Pacific  Mari- 
time Association,  their  offlcers  (and)  agents 
•     •     •     to  cease  and  desist  from     •      •     • 
recognizing  National  Union  of  Marine  Cooks 
and  Stewards,  or  any  successor  thereto,  as 
the  representative  of  any  employees  covered 
by  the  December  2,  1948,  contract,  and  any 
supplements  or  amendments  thereof,  for  the 
purpoees  of  dealing  with  them  concerning 
grievances,   labor   disputes,   wages,   rates   of 
pay,  hours  of  employment,  or  other  condi- 
tions of  employment,  unless  and  until  said 
organization  shall  have  been  certified  by  the 
Board." 

It  is  now  close  to  2  months  since  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  handed  down 
this  order  to  the  Pacific  Maritime  Associa- 
tion and  to  the  National  Union  of  Marine 
Cooks  and  Stewards  (independent),  and  up 
to  this  date  no  attempts  whatsoever  have 
been  made  to  comply  with  your  order. 


Meanwhile,  the  Pacific  Maritime  Assoda- 
tlon  and  Its  members  have  and  are  making 
a  Joke  of  a  Oovernment  bureau  which  was 
established  by  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
they  are  continuing  every  day  to  use  the 
National  Union  of  Marine  Cooks  and  Stew- 
ards' hiring  hall  to  ship  their  men;  they  are 
discriminating  against  the  A.  P.  of  L  men 
(qualified  seamen)  who  want  to  go  to  sea 
on  those  ships. 

We  therefore  offlclally  request  you.  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  to  enforce 
your  decUlon  of  March  12  by  taking  the 
Pacific  Maritime  Association  Into  court  and 
making  them  comply;  likewise,  the  National 
Union  of  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards. 

We  feel  you  should  do  this  not  only  for 
fair  play  and  Justice  for  everybody  in  a  ease 
like  thU  but  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  which  was 
established  by  Congress  for  one  specific  pur- 
pose which  is  well  defined  in  the  act  itself. 
If  you  have  no  way  ol  enforcing  your  deci- 
sion, you  might  as  well  close  shop  because 
nobody  pays  any  attention  to  you.  At  least 
we  believe  in  complying  with  the  law  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  shipowners  (Pacific  Maritime  Associa- 
tion) Wednesday,  April  30,  1952,  released  a 
statement  In  San  Francisco  that  they  were 
ready  to  comply  with  the  order  Issued  by  the 
Board,  but  we  know  and  feel  that  this  Is 
Just  hot  a'T  because  if  they  desire  to  comply 
with  your  order  they  could  have  done  so  a 
long  time  ago.  Their  excuse  now  is  they 
haven't  found  the  proper  methods  and  means 
of  establishing  a  hiring  hall.  They  say  they 
haven  t  as  yet  figured  a  nondiscriminatory 
way  of  hiring. 

We  want  to  point  out  to  the  Board  that 
this  is  another  excuse  to  delay  compliance. 
The  shipowners  have  been  doing  nothing 
but  stall  for  the  past  2  monttu  and  this  Is 
merely  another  attempt  to  delay — they  have 
no  Intention  of  complying  with  the  law.  If 
they  desire  to  find  a  nondiscriminatory  way 
of  hiring  the  men  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  find.  Tou  have  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  with  offices  in 
every  port  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  else- 
where. They  are  set  up  to  handle  hiring 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  past  2  years 
they  have  done  a  major  share  of  the  hiring 
for  the  seamen  that  sail  on  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  vessels  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  those  ships.  In  our  opinion 
that  is  the  only  way  you  could  hire  men 
without  discrimination. 

What  the  shipowners  are  playing  around 
with  Is  the  idea  of  setting  up  tlieir  own 
registration  outfit  and  naturally  under  a 
set-up  like  that  they  could  engage  In  all  kinds 
of  skulduggery,  and,  going  by  past  records, 
we  certainly  don't  expect  the  shipowners  to 
be  fair  in  this  deal.  All  they  have  done  up 
to  this  time,  in  spite  of  all  their  talk,  U  to 
work  against  the  A.  P.  of  L.  in  favor  of  the 
National  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Union, 
which  la  a  Communist-dominated  organ- 
ization. We  know  the  reason  why  they 
favor  this  Commie  outfit.  It  is  because  it  is 
cheaper  for  them  to  deal  with  these  types  of 
people  than  with  bona  fide  A.  P.  of  L.  seamen. 

Therefore  we  request  that  you  immediately 
notify  the  shipowners  to  cease  discriminat- 
ing against  the  American  Ffderation  of  Labor 
seamen:  to  cease  dealing  <rith  the  National 
Union  of  Marine  Cooks  shd  Stewards  (Inde- 
pendent); to  cease  hiring  men  from  the 
National  Union  of  Marine  Cooks  and  Stew- 
ards; and  to  cease  allowing  officials  of  the 
National  Union  of  Marine  Cooks  and  Stew- 
ards to  go  aboard  ships  and  settle  disputes 
and  agitate  the  men  aboard  these  ships. 

We  further  recommend  that  you  notify  the 
shipowners  that  in  the  future  they  get 
their  men  from  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  in  every  port  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  and,  furthermore,  that  any  man  who 
registers  for  a  Job  In  a  United  States  em- 
ployment office  be  shipped  according  to  his 
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xaglslratlan,  provided  he  Is  quallfled  and 
oompetent,  m  per  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  quallfleatlon  test.  (Every  seaman 
who  goee  to  sea  must  qualify  before  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard.) 

We  further  suggest  that  any  man  who  is 
qualified  be  allowed  to  ship— never  mind  any 
preference  which  the  shipowners  now  are 
playing  around  with  and  giving  to  the 
nseml>ers  of  tlie  National  Union  of  Marine 
Cooks  and  Stewards.  As  we  Interpret  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  there  is  no  provision  giving 
them  preference  or  setting  up  machinery 
which  would  give  them  preference,  unless 
the  shipowners  owe  a  debt  to  the  Communist 
Party,  or  unless  they  have  committed  tliem- 
•elves  to  the  CommunlBt  Party  on  the  Pacific 
coast  to  go  along  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
(the  Communist  Party)  eventually  will  be 
able  to  reoontrol  the  m^  who  aatl  in  the 
stewards  department. 

Whether  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  aware  of  it  or  not,  nevertheless  we 
are  enclosing  the  latest  issue  of  a  paper  Is- 
sued by  the  National  Union  of  Marine  Cooks 
and  Stewards  where  the  plan  is  put  in  print 
bow  tbey  saqpaet  to  comply  with  the  ortfer. 
In  other  words,  this  deal  Is  so  rotten  it 
stinks.  It  has  been  concocted  between  the 
Commies  and  the  shipowners.  B  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relatione  Board  thinks  for  a 
mlnwte  that  the  Amertoan  Fsderatlon  of 
Labor  is  going  to  stand  Idly  by  and  allow 
such  a  thing  to  take  place  in  this  day  and 
age  when  our  country  Is  In  the  middle  of  a 
fight  with  the  Communists  all  over  the  world 
and  allow  your  Board,  together  with  the  ship- 
owners, to  give  aid  and  oomfort  to  these 
Oommles — well,  you  have  another  think 
eomlng  because  we  are  going  to  use  all  the 
machinery  and  we  also  intend  putting  this 
before  the  Senate  and  Oongreas  to  espoee 


We  expect  to  get  an  immediate  and  prompt 
answer  on  this  request,  and  we  particularly 
are  interested  in  whether  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  intends  to  enforce  their  own 
ruling  or  whether  they  intend  to  put  out 
rulings  Just  for  th«  fun  at  tt. 
Very  trOy  yours. 


Kecretary-Treaaurer,   Sailora   VnUm 
of  the  Paoi/lo. 

(Copies  to  Dr.  John  R.  Steelaoan;  Matthew 
Dnshane.  SUP-6IU  legislative  repreeenUtlve; 
Senator  William  P.  Knowland;  Senator  Rich- 
ard M.  maoa;  Oongreasman  John  P.  Shel- 
ley. Senator  Wunn  Q.  MagntMon:  Senator 
Harry  P.  Cain;  WUllam  Oreen.  President. 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  WUUam  O. 
Bushing.  Americsn  Federation  ct  Labor.) 


fngnn  ti  tkt  Aaericaa  Ncfro 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  nxiNOie 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITKD  8TATXS 

Friday.  May  9. 1952 

Ifr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  oration 
by  James  (Crawford,  a  senior  at  Harris- 
burg  Township  High  School.  Harrlsburg, 
HI.  The  oration  won  second  place  & 
the  fifteenth  annual  Illinois  American 
Legion  oratorical  contest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oration 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

The  war  was  orer.  The  final  curtain  had 
rung  down  on  America's  tragedy.  To  the 
mass  of  the  slaves,  this  was  the  fulfillment 


ct  propehcy,  tbe  eomlng  of  the  Lord.    11 
was  everything  miraoulous  and  good  and 
perfect.    For  the  first  time  in  their  troubled 
lives  they  coxild  travel,  could  see  the  world. 
They  could  talk  to  friends  and  sit  at  sim- 
down,  singing  and  listening  to  fairy  tales. 
They  could  hunt,  could  fish  in  the  streams. 
They  could  stand  up  and  assert  themselves. 
They  need  no  longer  shrink  at  the  sight  of 
a  white  face  or  have  fear  of  the  patrol.     The 
days  of  endless  toll  in  the  cotton  fields — of 
slave  and  of  master  had  ended  now.    They 
were  a  past  civilization — gone  with  the  wind. 
This  felicity  was  short-lived.     Thelx  war 
was  not  yet  over.    The  outcome  of  the  Civil 
War   had   placed   responsibilities   upon   the 
freed  men  which  they  could  not,  considering 
their    previous    condition,    be    expected    to 
carry.    They  had  been  taken  from  their  re- 
mote ancestral  homes  in  darkest  Africa  to 
plantations  of  the  South.    They  bad  been 
governed  by  the  slave  law.  and  It  was  the 
only  one  they  knew.    How  they  were  free, 
but  without   position   in   society,  without 
property,  education,  without  leaders.   Booker 
T.  Washington  once  said.  "The  freed  man 
was  left  in  a  bad  condition.     He  was  free 
from  the  individual  master,  but  the  slave  of 
society.    He  was  free  from  the  old  planta- 
tion, but  he  had  nothing  but  tbe  dusty  road 
under  his  feet.     He  was  free  from  tbe  old 
quarters  that  once  gave  him  shelter,  but  a 
slave  to  the  rains  of  summer  and  the  frosts 
of   winter.    He   was   turned    looee,    naked, 
hungry,  and  deetttute.  to  the  open  skies."  * 
Tbe  South  was  fully  aware  of  the  dangers 
toivolved  in  granting  unreetrleted  freedom  to 
eo  large  a  body  of  ignorant  Negroes.    Black 
eodes  were  peeeed  which  placed  limitations 
on  their  civil  liberties.    In  some  casss  they 
were  forbidden  to  serve  <m  Juries  or  in  the 
antiltia.  to  carry  arms,  or  to  act  as  witnesees 
in  court,  except  In  cases  involving  their  own 
raee.    Vagrancy  laws  enabled  the  magistrates 
to  set  them  to  work  under  a  system  which 
amounted  almoet  to  slavery.     As  we  look 
upon  this  period  of  oxir  history  we  see  that 
the  South  was  motivated  by  what  it  consld- 
ered  necssslty.    To  tbe  North  in  1866,  how- 
ever, the  black  codes  were  merely  an  at- 
tempt by  the  South  to  evade  the  results  of 
the  Civil  War.    The  radicals  In  Congress  felt 
that  they  had  saved  the  Union;   therefor* 
they  should  rule  it. 

With  the  radicals  overwhelmingly  victo- 
rious m  the  election  of  1866,  the  South  en- 
tered the  mofit  miserable  period  in  its  his- 
tory. Lawtessneas  and  disorda  prevailed 
everywhere.  Hm  Illiterate  freed  men,  now 
State  senators  and  representatives,  spent 
money  lavishly  on  fancy  desks,  plush  chairs. 
and  horse  races.  It  was  this  unscrupulous 
governing  that  instilled  anti-Negro  senti- 
ment in  the  South.  Yet  the  southerners 
were  powerlees  to  stop  such  oomiptloiL 

IX>  the  thirteenth  amendment,  which  set 
the  slaves  free.  Congress  In  1868  added  the 
fourteenth.  It  contained  fotir  sections.  It 
made  eltlsens  of  all  persons  born  or  natural- 
ised in  the  United  States  and  forbade  States 
to  abridge  their  rights.  It  provided  for  a 
reduction  of  representation  in  Congress  to 
any  State  that  denied  the  right  to  vote  to 
any  male  citiaen  of  voting  age.  It  prohib- 
ited Confederate  leaders  from  holding  publlo 
office  and  it  prohibited  the  payment  of  Con- 
federate debts.  As  we  can  easily  see,  the 
first  section  of  this  amendment  was  designed 
to  get  the  civil  rights  of  the  Negro  into  the 
Constitution  where  they  would  be  safe  from 
hostile  legislation.  The  second  clause  sought 
to  get  Negro  suffrage  into  the  South  indi- 
rectly at  a  time  when  a  direct  suffrage 
amendment  would  most  certainly  hava 
faUed. 

To  aecur*  the  effectiveness  of  this  amend- 
ment. Congress,  In  180B.  referred  the  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  various  States  for  rati- 
fication. The  following  year  it  became  a 
part  at  the  basic  law  of  our  land.  Bj  Its 
terms,  the  United  SUtes.  and  the  several 


•tates,  are  forbidden  to  abridge  the  rightt 
of  dtiaens  to  vote  on  aooCunt  of  race,  coicr, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  F«Mtlfai 
reoonstruetton  was  being  farced  onwan^' 
toward  a  bitter  end. 

Ta  the  ruling  freedmen  this  was  a  novel 
experience.  They  were  like  kindergarten 
students  suddenly  faced  with  the  task  of 
teaching  the  fifth  grade.  They  had  never 
seen  a  schoolroom  and  ootildnt  read  or  write, 
but  they  were  tree.  They  were  the  masters 
now    and  they  had  friends. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  even  to  tl>elr 
friends,  that  radical  reconstruction  had  been 
based  too  Uttle  upon  the  hard  facts  of  po- 
litical and  social  conditions  in  the  South, 
and  too  much  upon  benevolent  but  mistaken 
theories  and  upon  hatred  for  the  South 'e 
defiance  of  the  Union.  It  was  Incvltabl* 
that  there  should  be  an  aftermath.  Tbm 
effects  of  that  aftermath  are  still  being  felt. 

When  the  reconstruction  came  to  an  end 
In  1877,  when  radical  rule  in  the  South  had 
collapsed  and  native  white  supremacy  had 
been  restored,  the  Negro  was  supposedly  a 
citiaen  of  civil  and  poUttoal  importance.  As 
a  voter,  he  was  on  an  equality  with  tbe 
whites.  His  political  security  was  gxiaran- 
teed  by  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth amendments.  Legally  and  oonstl- 
tntlanally,  his  position  appeared  to  be  Im- 
pregnable. 

In  the  minds  of  tbs  southerners,  how- 
ever, these  amendments  vied  with  military 
reconstruction  la  their  Injustice.  Meth- 
ods for  overcoming  the  political  power  of  tha 
freedmen  were  Invented.  Congress  Itself 
aided  in  this  process  by  passing  tbe  Amnes- 
ty Acts.  But  by  their  terms  clause  III  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  was  counter- 
acted, and  leaders  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  Confederacy  were  now  made  eligible  for 
holding  public  odloe.  In  taking  such  a  step, 
Congrees  had  not  intended  for  the  Negro's 
legal  and  constitutional  rights  to  be  harmed, 
and  therefore  psssed  the  enforcement  laws. 
They  placed  heavy  penalties  upon  indivi- 
duals wlx}  should  |»eTent  dtiaens  from  ex- 
ercising their  constitutional  privileges,  pri- 
marily the  right  to  vote.  There  were  few 
convictions  und^  these  laws,  and  the  en- 
forcement acts  were  gradually  weakened.  In 
several  casee  involving  them,  the  Supreme 
Court  found  portions  of  the  acts  m  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution,  and  their  deci- 
sion in  the  United  States  v.  Harria  completad 
their  destruction.  Not  long  afterward,  the 
Court  declared  tmconstitutlonal  ths  CMl 
RlghU  Aeu  of  18TS,  which  had  bem  designed 
to  insure  equal  rights  to  Megroea  m  hotels, 
theatres,  and  conveyances.  Here  sgain.  the 
Court  stated  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment granted  no  power  to  the  United  States^ 
but  forbade  certain  activities  by  the  fndi- 
vldual  States.  It  did  declare  that  constitu- 
tional privileges  are  not  interfered  with  If 
separate  but  equal  aooommodations  are  pro- 
vided for  the  two  races. 

In  tbe  three-q\iarters  of  a  centivy  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  Civil  War,  the  Ameri- 
can Negro,  and  America,  have  realised  one 
important  fact.  A-eedom,  equality,  and 
brotherhood  cannot  be  legislated.  Rather, 
the  Negro  must  win  ths  respect  and  ap- 
proval of  ills  fellow  men.  for  democracy  Is 
based  upon  respect  of  ^e  individual.  W« 
have  nuule  unprecedented  strides  toward 
that  end.  Tbe  names  of  such  famous  Ameri- 
cans as  nrederlck  Douglass.  Bocdcer  T.  Wash- 
ington. Oeorge  Washington  Carver,  and 
Ralph  Bunche  will  Uve  forever  In  the  an- 
nals of  this  great  Nation.  From  the  death 
of  Crispus  Attucks  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  Negro  has  bean  a  stanch  defender 
ot  his  country.  The  battlsflelds  of  Korea 
have  now  proved  to  us  that  segregation  hi 
our  Armed  Forces  is  no  longer  necessary. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  not  free  in  the  fullest 
senss  of  the  term.  Slowly,  yet  certainly, 
however,  we  are  becoming  free.  Tnsttad  of 
giving  up  ths  long  struggls  for  fraedom  and 
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decwicy,  w«  bad  better  encourage  ourMlvee 
wltb  the  progress  th;  t  has  already  been 
made,  and  on  that  experience  base  our  hope* 
for  mafclng  further  gains  In  our  own  Uf*- 
times. 

Our  Journey  up  tram  slavery  has  been  a 
long  one.  The  brotherhood  of  man  Is  a 
goal  tovard  which  we  are  advancing  by  slow 
and  painful  steps.  Tlie  Inhumanities  at- 
tending the  process  have  at  times  been  de- 
pl(»-able.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  sucb 
tactics  as  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan.  Jim  Crow  laws, 
and  other  violations  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution would  continue  as  tbe  barrier  be- 
tween us  and  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Gradually,  however,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  key  to  our  problem  la 
to  be  found  in  cooperation.  We  are  learn- 
ing to  work  together,  with  the  help  of  our 
fellow  Americans,  toward  common  objectives. 
We  are  learning  that  there  Is  no  race  or 
creed  (v  culture  that  has  a  monopoly  on 
Americanism,  except  tbe  human  race,  the 
culture  of  free  speech  and  free  opportiinity. 
That  Is  what  the  Negro  In  America  wamta 
today.  Not  so  much  social  equality  as  eco- 
nomic and  political  opportunity.  Booker  T. 
Washington  once  said.  "In  all  things  that  are 
purely  social,  we  may  be  as  separate  as  the 
fingers;  yet  we  must  be  one  as  the  hand  in 
all  things  essential  to  mutxial  progress."  If 
our  country  Is  to  be  imlted  and  8tr<mg. 
every  one  of  us.  no  matter  what  his  color 
or  creed,  has  his  own  Job  to  do  in  cementing 
all  the  races  which  go  to  make  up  America 
Into  a  solid  nation. 

The  task  which  the  American  Negro  faces 
today  has  no  end.  But  it  Is  not  hopeless  on 
that  account.  There  Is  plenty  of  room  foe 
hope^though  not  for  hope  of  a  perfect  world, 
or  even  of  a  perfect  democracy.  But  can't 
you  see  that  there  is  room  for  a  gradual  heal- 
ing of  hate  and  prejudice  and  the  gradual 
building,  by  sacrifice  and  hard  work,  of  a 
nation  in  which  equality  Is  the  keystone.  In 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  long  known 
but  too  often  unheeded.  "With  malice  toward 
none:  with  charity  for  all:  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  Ood  gives  lis  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  a  Jxist  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 
With  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  our  Constitution,  may  we  face 
the  future  as  they  did,  confident.  Ood-fear- 
Ing  and  unafraid.  To  their  wisdom,  thrift 
and  labor,  we  owe  the  countless  privileges 
Which  we  enjoy  today.  May  we  continue  to 
•njoy  them  tomorrow.  With  high  resolve 
and  determination,  may  we  leave  a  world 
free  from  hate,  prejudice,  and  strife  to  those 
Who  .follow. 


United  SUtat  Role  in  the  United  Natioot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday;  May  9,  1952 

lit.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  the  United  States  role  In 
the  United  Nations,  written  by  Mrs.  H. 
Pantaleonl,  and  published  In  the  New 
York  Times.  February  2.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 


UmrcD  arATss  Rot*  nr  U.  N. — ^PaorosAt, 
To  Wtthimuw  Pbom  Woeld  OiOAinzAnoir 
Chaixenocd 

To  the  BorroB  or  thx  Nxw  Toax  Tncxa: 

There  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Times  a  news  item  headed  "United  Nations 
Assailed"  which  dealt  with  the  country-wide 
committee  that  would  have  the  United  States 
vrithdraw  from  the  United  Nations.  As  a 
citizen  interested  t>oth  In  peace  and  in  the 
prestige  of  our  country  I  read  the  article 
with  considerable  alarm.  It  Is  unthinkable 
that  this  movement  should  gain  popular 
momentiun.  If  it  did  it  would  assuredly 
spell  the  demise  of  the  world  organization. 
Although  the  reasons  of  the  honorary  pres- 
ident of  this  committee — Representative 
JoHK  T.  Wood,  of  Idaho — for  withdrawal  are 
not  recorded  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  he.  like 
most  of  the  Isolationists,  base  their  mistrust 
of  the  United  Nations  on  three  main  prem- 
ises: The  accusation  that  the  United  States 
was  dragged  Into  the  Korean  mess  and  is  car- 
rying the  whole  load  there:  the  charge  that 
the  financial  burden  of  tbe  U.  N.  falls  on  tha 
United  States  taxpayer,  and  that  the  United 
Nations  is  nothing  more  than  a  debating 
society. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  your  read* 
ers  would  like  answered.  On  the  first  issue  It 
is  evident  that  both  in  manpower  and  mate- 
riel the  United  States  Is  contributing  by  far 
the  greatest  share  to  the  Korean  war. 

coMMAMD  or  Bxaouacxa 

Could  Congressman  Wood  point  out  which 
other  countries  have  sufficient  resources  to 
meet  their  own  obligations  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  substantial  help  to  Korea?  Would 
he  have  the  British  pull  out  of  Malaya?  The 
French  from  Indochina?  Would  he  have 
the  Yugoslavs  leave  exposed  their  eastern 
frontiers?  Are  there  many  other  countries 
which  possess  strong  armies  or  dollars? 
Would  he  have  \u  go  It  alone,  rather  than  re- 
ceive the  moral  backing  of  61  countries 
and  active  support  from  several?  Or  would 
he  simply  prefer  to  have  us  abandon  Korea 
and  the  vulnerable  stepping  stones  across 
the  Pacific:  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines? 

On  the  second  Issue,  that  of  finances,  the 
United  States  assessment  is  36.90  percent  or 
around  $16,000,000.  This  brings  the  per 
capita  contribution  to  approximately  10 
cents.  When  Mr.  Wood  reviews  the  political 
achievements  of  the  U.  N.,  the  crises  that  have 
been  averted  through  its  good  offices  in  the 
BaUcans,  Palestine,  Kashmir.  Indonesia,  does 
he  feel  the  average  citizen  will  begrudge  his 
dime? 

On  the  social  and  economic  fronts  wars  are 
being  waged  against  disease,  poverty,  Igrno- 
ranee.  In  our  effort  to  stabilize  the  world 
and  raise  living  standards  in  underdeveloped 
countries  we  tax  ourselves  a  few  more  cents 
per  head  as  our  share  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies— the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  so 
on.  A  considerable  proportion  of  tbe  dollars 
contributed  to  the  various  U.  N.  organs  are 
being  spent  within  our  own  borders. 

Of  the  fimds  invested  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund,  for  Instance,  §63,000,- 
000  has  been  spent  right  here  In  the  United 
States. 

▼onwo  axcoBo 

On  the  third  issue,  does  Mr.  Wood  overlook 
the  Importance  of  a  platform  from  which 
we  may  present  the  United  States  point  of 
view?  If  he  Is  afraid  that  the  debating  so- 
ciety provides  propaganda  opportunities  to  a 
power  hostile  to  the  United  States  he  has 
only  to  examine  the  voting  record  over  the 
past  few  years. 

It  is  with  us,  not  with  the  U.  S.  8.  R..  that 
51  countries  have  been  casting  their  votes  on 
lmp>ortant  Issues.  Is  10  cents  per  head  an 
exorbitant  price  to  pay  for  the  good  will  we 
are  building  through  the  United  Nations? 
It  Is  not  only  Mr.  Vlshlnsky's  laughter  that 


rings  around  the  world.  Our  words  of  en- 
couragement to  the  peoples  of  the  other  na- 
tions travel  over  the  same  United  Nations 
channels  as  do  the  actions  that  follow  our 
promises. 

If  in  view  of  the  record  Representative 
Wood  and  others  of  his  persuasion  continue 
to  shake  public  confidence  in  the  United 
Nations  they  will  have  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  The  result  can  be 
nothing  less  grave  than  the  destruction  of 
the  only  existing  medium  for  collective  effort. 

I  have  sufficient  faith  In  the  good  sense 
of  my  feUow  citizens  to  believe  that  they 
realise  that  our  only  hope  of  peaceful  sur- 
vival Is  through  collective  effort.  While  wt 
should  not  relax  our  exertions  to  ccnrect  ita 
deficiencies,  I  believe  self-interest  alone 
makes  it  imperative  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  to  the  utmost  of  our  abUlty. 

H.  PAMTAiJKnn. 

Nxw  TOBK.  January  29,  1952. 


No  Great  Flood  m  Tcaaouoo  Vall^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MIMNKSOTA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THl  UNTTSD  STATU 
Friday.  May  9.  19S2 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Pope  County 
Tribune  of  Glen  wood,  Minn.,  in  the  issue 
published  during  the  week  of  April  29. 
1952.  This  editorial  originally  appeared 
In  the  Christian  Century.  The  editor  of 
the  Pope  County  Tribune.  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Barsness.  has  offered  a  challenge  to  tho 
Congress.     I  feel  this  editorial  Is  worthy 

of  the  study  of  every  Member  of  tbe 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Ricoro.  as  follows: 
No  OaxAT  FLOOD  nr  TiNirassn  Vallbt 
The  big  news  Is  that  no  great  flood  baa 
devastated  the  Tennessee  Valley,  although 
the  Missouri  Valley  Is  devastated.  It  waa 
big  news  last  spring,  when  Kansas  City  waa 
wrecked.  The  Tennessee  Valley  enjoys  this 
freedom  from  ruin  because  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  made  such  catastrophes 
Impossible.  Of  course,  it  Is  a  social  error 
even  to  mention  this  "socialistic"  enterprlaa 
In  polite  society,  as  we  shall  be  told  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  But  a  fact  Is  a  fact,  and 
it  Is  a  fact  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is  free 
from  great  floods.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  TVA 
has  created  an  enormous  source  of  cheap 
power,  has  conserved  the  soU  and  the  for- 
ests and  other  natural  resources,  and  haa 
fostered  navigation.  Because  of  Its  help, 
the  people  of  this  river  system  are  growing 
In  prosperity,  since  they  no  longer  havs  to 
pay  an  annual  toU  to  water-borne  disaster. 
Right  now  they  must  have  a  special  reason 
for  thankfulness  as  they  see  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  nine  States  of  the  Mlssoiiri  Valley, 
There  poverty  and  ruin  are  rolling  south- 
ward on  waters  which  are  thick  with  topsoU 
washed  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farms.  The  same  thing  happens  over  and 
over.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  what 
happens  when  people  then  raise  their  voices 
asking  why  a  Missouri  VaUey  Authority 
might  not  be  created  to  halt  such  needless 
destruction.  They  are  denounced  as  crack- 
pots. Fair  Dealers.  Socialists,  professional 
meddlers    and     editorial     busybodies.    But 
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name  calling  doe^  t^oi  Impress  the  Big 
Mxiddy.  It  Jufc^  ktf^  riUing  along.  This 
tUne  the  greatest  c(i  ..^.-r  in  a  half  centUry 
will  cost  tbe  p>w  :  c  fiiough  to  buUd  an 
MVA  In  one  sweet  >■*  In  spite  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  on 
the  river  in  uncoordinated  efforts  at  control. 
it  U  still  untamed,  still  a  channel  of  destruc- 
tion. Instead  of  being,  like  the  Tennessee 
Blver.  a  source  of  life  and  welfare.  It  wiU 
continue  to  sweep  a  path  of  rxiin  through  a 
sixth  of  our  continental  land  until  control 
measures  are  coordinated.  When  they  are 
coordinated,  we  wiU  have  another  TVA. 
(The  ChrUtlan  Century.) 


Address  by  Hoa.  Hack  Gordoa  Miller  at 
Last  Reunioi  of  Coalederate  Veterau 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
ov 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vXBoanA 

IN  TH«  8XNATB  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Friday.  May  $.  19S2 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNCkKssiONAL  Riooio  ex- 
cerpts of  a  speech  by  the  Honorable  Hugh 
Gordon  Miller,  lawyer,  author,  historian, 
and  delegate  of  the  New  York  Combined 
Confederate  Camps  and  New  York 
Southern  Society,  delivered  at  the  last 
reunion  of  Confederate  Veterans  at  Nor- 
folk. Va..  on  May  30.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

from   tho  speech   were   ordered  to   bo 

printed  in  the  Ricori).  as  follows: 

Apt"— f  or  Hugh  OoaooN  Mnxaa.  Lawraa, 

AoTRoa,  HnroaiAjr.  Dblsoatx  or  New  Tosjt 

CoMsovaD    COMramaATs   Camps    and    Nkw 

Took  SotrrHiaii  Socibtt.  liaxnio  RnpoNsa 

roa  Sons  or  CoMnonuTa  VxrnAHa  Dtu- 

OAtn  AND  THB  UirxriD  DanoHTiaa  or  raa 

COMTDBaACT 

As  I  sUnd  bare  in  the  Uvlng  presence  of 
you  who  represent  the  traditions  of  the  past 
and  the  hopes  of  the  future  of  this  great 
Commonwealth  and  tbe  South  in  general, 
honoring  together  the  memory  of  those  who 
In  the  Southern  cause  were  our  great  heroes 
of  that  past.  I  feel  the  mystical  presence  of 
tboat  great  men  and  women  whose  memories 
we  are  honoring  today.  AU  discordant 
memories  of  professional  battles  or  poUUcal 
controversies  of  that  long  ago,  and  even  of 
Reconstruction  days,  fade  and  fall  away  from 
our  consciousness,  and  like  all  others  all  over 
the  country  who  are  remembering  this  day. 
as  well  as  those  gathered  here  as  our  guests, 
we  ask  only  to  be  i>ermitted  to  kneel,  as  it 
were,  at  the  sacred  shrine  of  old  Virginia,  the 
greatest  of  those  battlegrounds,  and  which, 
as  you  know,  wss  the  last  State  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  and  which  did  so  regretfully 
and  reluctantly,  declaring  that  it  waa  only 
because  she  could  not  bring  herself  by  force 
to  coerce  her  nelghtxjring  Southern  States, 
as  we  pay  our  last  and  lasting  honor  to  those 
Southern  heroes. 

We  are  here  today  primarily  to  see  that 
history  Is  kept  straight,  and  that  our  fathers 
are  not  branded  as  rebels  or  traitors,  and  not 
to  fight  over  again,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
the  War  Between  the  States.  That  issue  was 
submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  war.  and 
was  decided  against  tbe  South,  and  we  are 
now  actually,  though  we  were  not  before 
that.  In  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster,  "an 
Indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  states." 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  history,  after 
all.  Is  the  story  of  man's  search  for  Ood. 
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The  lesson  of  history,  whether  made  on  a 
Winning  or  a  losing  battlefield,  if  made  hon- 
estly, is  in  truth  a  part  of  the  great  story  of 
the  long,  slow  progress  of  mankind  in  its 
struggle  upward  and  onward,  aiming  always, 
among  people  of  good  will,  for  higher  and 
better  things.  How  slow  and  how  hard  that 
struggle  is  we  are  seeing  again  today  illus- 
trated in  the  struggle  of  civilization  to  main- 
tain itself  against  tyranny  and  lU  wiU 
throughout  the  world.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
the  principles,  the  real  purposes  for  «chlch 
our  men  and  our  country  are  convinced  they 
are  fighting  with  clear  conscience,  with  mal- 
ice toward  none,  and  a  noble  purpose,  in 
Eorea,  that  are  in  the  long  run  vital  and  im- 
portant to  history  and  to  humanity. 

History,  therefore,  will  always  be  fascinat- 
ing and  inspiring  to  tha  student  who  seeks 
the  truth,  whether  that  truth  be  found,  as 
I  said,  in  peace  or  in  war.  Our  southern 
heroes  whom  we  honor  so  significantly  today. 
In  fact  all  American  heroes,  northern  or 
■outhem.  past  or  present,  from  Bunker  HiU 
to  Appomattox,  and  from  Chateau  Thierry  to 
Okinawa,  have  always  been  heroes  of  that 
kind. 

We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  Join  arlth  you 
today  in  launching  in  this  historic  environ- 
ment what  is  to  the  South  at  least,  the  most 
Important  memorial  celebratloni  since  the 
great  Jamestown  Seaqulcantennial  Sxposi- 
Uon  of  I90n. 

So  tbe  representatives  from  the  great  dty 
of  New  York  and  from  other  sections  of  so- 
called  Yankee  land,  which  incidentally  has 
been  so  good  to  many  of  us.  and  which  has 
always  received  us  so  kindly,  are  proud  to  be 
here  and  to  be  permitted  to  Join  with  you  to 
celebrate  the  last  reunion  of  the  heroes  of 
the  great  Confederate  Army.    We  are  proud 
to  help  place  on  the  books  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  by  way,  for  instance. 
of  a  special  United  States  Government  stamp. 
this  last  monument,  as  it  were,  on  this  point 
of  history,  and  to  drape  on  that  monument, 
or  stamp  upon  it.  more  accurately,  the  last 
•pltaph  of  truth  Justifying  the  good  faith 
and  tbe  high  purpose  of  those  heroes  and  the 
so-caUed  lost  cause  for  which  they  fought. 
We  are  proud,  indeed,  at  this  moment 
when  thoee  who  speak  for  the  United  States 
Oovemment  and  our  great  country  now  and 
long  since  fully   reunited,    by   striking   that 
special  sUmp,  the  sale  of  which  you  have 
launched  today,  acknowledges  finally,  by  im- 
plication at  least,  the  constitutional  Justi- 
fication  for   the   southern    position   in   that 
great  conflict  between  tbe  SUtes,  thus  testi- 
fying that  it  Is  playing  no  fsvorites  in  regard 
to  these  last  reunions.    We  acknowledge  oxir 
gratitude  and  appreciation  that  our  Govern- 
ment sends  its  otTIcial  representatives  to  Join 
In  this  reunion  and  launch  the  sale  of  this 
q>ecial  stamp;   Just  as  our  Government  in 
the  same  manner  honored  the  heroic  vet- 
erans of  the  Orand  Army  of  the  Republic  at 
their  last  reunion  at  Indianapolis.  3  years 
ago. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  a  guest  of  the  city 
of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  at  a  public  meeting  there. 
in  its  city  hall.  In  addressing  there  that 
audience  of  northerners,  I  incidentally  re- 
marked that  perhaps  the  only  time  any  mem- 
ber of  my  family  ever  visited  Gettysburg 
before  was  when  my  father  was  there,  follow- 
ing Robert  E.  Lee,  in  his  campaign  throiigh 
Pennsylvania. 

After  that  meeting  a  number  of  prominent 
cltlaeas  of  Gettysburg  seemed  to  take  gen- 
uine pleasure  in  reminding  me,  to  the  ever- 
lasting glory  of  General  Lee  and  our  fathers, 
of  the  South,  that  even  in  the  fury  and  tur- 
moil and  the  excitement  of  the  second  day  of 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  and  most  decisive 
battles,  as  that  then  mighty  southern  army 
swept  through  the  town  of  Gettysburg  m 
July  1863,  not  a  man.  woman,  or  child  among 
the  city's  noncombatants,  was  ever  molested 
or  disturbed. 


I  was  thus  reminded,  as  I  stood  then  In 
Old  Gettysburg,  that  when  General  Lee,  the 
living  symbol  of  our  southern  legions  and 
their  cause,  began  his  historic  march  into 
enemy  territory,  he  Issued  an  order,  the 
broadest,  if  not  the  first  written  order  at 
lU  kind  In  military  history— an  order  which 
has  become  the  foimdatlon.  or  at  least  tha 
only  written  foundation  there  is.  of  the 
rules  of  warfare  which  are  supposed  to  b« 
followed  by  civilized  people  everywhere. 
That  order  was,  in  effect,  that  no  noncom- 
batants were  to  be  molested,  and  that  any 
property  impressed  for  the  military  pur- 
poses of  his  army,  must  be  accoimted  for  to 
tbe  owners  thereof.  He  threw  guards  about 
the  homes  of  the  timid.  My  authority  for 
this  statement  as  to  the  adoption  of  Lee's 
general  order  is  taken  from  the  only  vrorlc 
on  the  laws  of  war. 

That  order,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was 
obeyed,  not  merely  because  it  was  given  to 
his  loyal  army  by  Oeno^  Lee,  but  because 
It  had  been  given  to  an  army  on  the  whole 
of  southern  gentlemen,  living  up  as  far  as 
humanly  possible,  and  often  under  the  most 
trying  conditions,  to  great  traditions — ^to  tha 
great  traditions,  if  you  please,  of  the  Ameri- 
can cavalcade. 

As  I  stood  that  day  in  Old  Gettysburg  and 
remembered  that  part  of  our  southern  his- 
tory and  tradition,  and  heard  the  tributes 
of  those  citizens  from  the  descendants  at 
northern  soldiers,  to  the  gallant  conduct  at 
General  Lee  and  his  followers  on  that  oc- 
casion, no  knight  of  ancient  chivalry,  under 
lifted  lance  and  in  shining  armor,  ever  ap- 
peared to  my  imagination  more  noble  or 
more  true  to  the  spirit  of  that  great  Ameri- 
can cavalcade  of  heroes  of  the  past,  and  I 
was  prouder  than  ever  of  my  father  and  his 
gallant  comrades  of  the  Confederate  cause, 
as  led  by  that  same  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Though  war  at  best  is  truly  hell,  surely  tha 
men  and  the  women  of  ovir  southland  can  be 
pardoned  for  doing  this  honor  today  to  those 
heroes  and  for  keeping  alive  on  such  occa- 
sions, as  our  southern  women  especially  have 
done,  the  glorious  tradition  of  such  valor 
and  chivalry,  and  for  determining  here  and 
now  that  as  far  as  possible,  such  a  glorious 
record  and  such  a  splendid  heritage  shall 
never  die,  be  forgotten,  or  be  misrepresented 
with  our  approval. 

As  southerners,  we  are  here  to  proclaim 
not  only  that  we  have  no  apologies  to  make 
for  the  part  of  our  fathers  in  the  War  Be- 
tween tbe  states,  but  we  are  and  always  wlU 
be  proud  of  their  valor  and  their  loyalty  to 
what  they  deemed  to  be  right.  General  Lee 
a  number  of  times  wrote  and  said  that  duty 
was  the  sublimest  word  of  tbe  language.  Ha 
not  only  said  and  wrote  it.  but  like  his  fol- 
lowers, he  lived  up  to  that  principle. 

This  afternoon,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  aa 
I  gaze  with  these  last  remaining  veterans, 
into  that  past  which  they  represent,  I  have 
a  vision.  That  vision  is  of  Gen.  Robert  B. 
Lee.  I  see  him  first  as  a  soldier  in  that 
campaign  with  General  Scott  of  Vera  Cnia — 
to  the  capltol  of  Mexico;  to  the  halls  of  the 
Montezumas.  I  see  him  falling  wounded  in 
that  struggle  upon  the  wild  heights  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  where  his  courage  and  endurance 
elicited  the  thanks  of  bis  commanding  chief, 
and  a  third  brevet  of  honor.  That  com- 
mander in  chief  was  later  to  offer  him  the 
leadership  of  the  Armies  of  the  Union,  which 
he  had  to  decline. 

I  see  Robert  E.  Lee  as  he  hears  the  call  of 
this.  hU  native  State,  and  draws  his  sword 
to  defend  her.  I  see  him  in  that  agonising 
last 'interview  with  his  chief.  General  Scott, 
when  he  reluctantly  resigns  the  commission 
handed  him  at  West  Point;  when  he  decllnea 
to  lead  the  armies  of  the  north  in  attack 
upon  his  native  State,  but  where  power  and 
glory  and  every  chance  of  victory  await  hla 
word;  and  when  at  last  that  stainless  sword 
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leaps  again  from  tts  scabbard,  I  see  bim  lead- 
ing our  fatben  to  battle.  In  wbat  was  to  b« 
called  tbe  great  lost  cause.  But  wbicb  wa 
see  today,  after  all  tbeae  years,  was  not  mi- 
tlrely  lost,  because  tbe  eternal  rlgbt  of  tha 
fltates  under  tbe  Constitution  bas  not  been 
loat.  That  flgbt  is  still  on.  in  a  pivotal  way. 
bat  wftb  hopt  ot  success  at  last  tf  tbe  coun- 
try is  to  surrlve.  But  it  will  be  decided  tbla 
tHne  by  ttM  ballot  instead  of  the  bullet. 

I  see  bim  at  last,  when  tt  Is  too  late  to  ever 
■Boceed,  as  commander  in  cbief  of  tbe  army 
of  nortbem  Virginia,  opposing  and  defeat- 
ing army  after  army,  all  superior  to  his  In 
numbers,  in  arms.  In  artillery  and  equip- 
ment, and  in  every  other  complement  of  war 
•acept  manhood  and  Indomitable  heroism, 
and  facing  a  succession  of  dlsttngtiished 
Borthem  generals.  I  see  bim  at  Harrison's 
Landing,  forcing  McClellan,  with  his  great 
•ray  ot  tlM  Potomac,  back  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  his  gxinboats.  Z  see  him  hurling  tha 
fnat  army  of  Pope,  defeated  and  panle- 
■trtoken.  back  upon  tbe  forts  of  the  Union 
«apltel.  I  see  him  at  Prederi<A8burg,  where 
tboae  Wklglity  hosts  under  Bumslde  are  shat- 
tand  atid  hurled  back,  amid  demoralisation 
•ad  dtaaster.  I  see  the  great  army  of  "Pight- 
ing  Joe"  Hooker  crushed  and  driven  back  in 
4Weat  across  tbe  {trotecting  waters  of  the 
Bippahannock. 

I  eaa  him  at  last  upon  those  fateful  fields 
■t  OsUysburg.  where  the  stars  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  l>egan  to  rise  triumphant  again 
•ad  flont,  let  \m  hope  and  believe,  as  Ameri- 
cana all.  forever  hereafter,  over  this  re- 
vnttad  eonntry.  I  see  him  in  that  last  great 
stnifgle  with  Grant,  magnanimous  northern 
fansnd,  with  all  his  freab  troops  and  equip- 
ment. In  check  upon  those  bloody  battle- 
fldda  at  CoM  Harbor.  I  see  him  at  last  with 
those  half-starved  and  ragged  soldiers,  out- 
numbered four  to  one,  wrestling  with  the 
oewvbetauing  ooliunns  of  the  Orand  Army 
at  Mm  Beimbllc,  on  its  march  to  Richmond. 
I  see  him  finally  surrounded  and  over- 
wbaUnad  at  Appomattox  where,  as  Hexu^r 
<H«dy  once  said.  "On  every  ragged  gray  cap 
the  Lord  Ood  Almighty  placed  the  seal  of 
his  imperishable  knighthood."  I  see  him 
agata  in  that  last  great  and  final  scene  of 
his  life  and  the  field  of  peace  and  recon- 
struotlon,  as  he  presided  over  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  in  a  sad  and  desolated 
State.  In  reconstruction  days,  teaching  tbe 
youth  of  our  Southland  these  lessons  of  good 
cUiaenshlp,  forUtudc.  and  determinaUon 
which  have  brought  them  so  far  and  so  mag- 
nlflelantly  along  the  road  of  success  and  ra- 
habilltatlon,  despite  those  horrors  of  recon- 
stTUcUoa.  and  without  any  aid  from  any 
government. 

Mo  wonder  Lord  WoUlsy,  the  leading  Brit- 
ish soldier  of  that  era.  and  a  contemporary 
of  that  day,  when  asked  to  name  the  five 
greatest  generals  of  the  KngUah-apeaklng 
world,  named  Marlboro.  Waahlngton,  Well- 
ington. Robert  X.  Lee.  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
mm;  or  that  the  London  Standard,  on  the 
passing  of  General  Lee.  declared  editorially 
that  "A  country  which  has  given  birth  to 
men  like  him,  and  those  who  followed  him, 
may  look  the  chivalry  of  Europe  in  the  face 
jrlthout  shame:  for  the  fatherlands  of  Sid- 
ney and  Bayard  never  produced  a  nobler  sol- 
dier, gentleman  and  Christian  than  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee."  That  was  tha  true  verdict 
ol  history. 

Now.  in  closing.  I  have  only  time  to  make 
two  points  clear,  but  those  two  points  are 
vital  and  elementary  to  this  subject.  First, 
the  War  Between  the  States  was  not  fought 
primarily  over  slavery.  Even  Gen.  Ulysses  8. 
Orant,  during  the  war.  Is  recorded  as  having 
«ald.  "If  I  thought  that  I  was  flghUng  to  free 
the  atevaa.  1  would  sheathe  my  sword  and  go 
ban*."  Abraham  Lincoln,  before  the  war 
began.  In  his  ipeedi  at  Peona.  m..  and  be- 
fore he  became  Involved  in  the  ezi>edlencles 
Incident  to  his  campaign  for  President,  de- 
clared. "If  I  were  a  southerner,  I  would  do 
Just  what  they  arc  doing."  referring  to  the 


slavery  Issue.  Actually,  there  were  915.000 
Negro  slave  owners  fighting  In  the  nortbem 
Army,  compared  to  only  200,000  in  the  Con- 
federate Army. 

Tbe  Proclamation  of  ■mandpction  waa  • 
war  measvire  penned  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
and  aimed  not  at  the  whole  country  eqiaally. 
but  at  the  seceding  States.  It  was  not  even 
aimed  at  the  District  at  Oolumtola  in  wUeh 
the  Capitol  of  the  Union  was  situated.  tftMh 
a  proclamation  could  have  been  put  in  foroe 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  difficulty, 
trom  the  very  beginning  erf  the  conflict,  but 
no  effort  was  made  to  do  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, President  Lincoln  refused  to  make 
such  a  move,  and  to  a  gathering  of  10.000 
people  In  the  front  of  the  Capitol  of  Waah- 
lngton, 18  months  before  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation.  President  Lincoln  declared: 
"I  have  no  p^n-poee.  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  exisU.  I  believe  I  hav« 
no  right  to  do  so:  and  I  have  no  Incllnatkin 
to  do  so."  Slavery  became  the  primary  lasiis. 
if  at  all.  as  a  military  neoasstty  during  tbe 
conflict.  Lincoln  Is  honored  today  In  the 
South  because  he  would  not  abridge  the  Con- 
stitution except  as  a  last  necessity  of  war — 
just  as  Grant  has  always  been  honored  for 
hla  magnanimity  and  courtesy  in  victory 
when  the  war  was  over. 

As  a  matt:er  of  fact,  most  of  the  Isedcfs  at 
the  South,  from  the  days  of  Washington  to 
the  days  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  had  been  tree- 
ing their  slaves  as  fast  as  they  oovld  reaeon- 
•bly  do  so.  in  Justice  to  the  slaves  tbcm- 
selvss.  General  Lee  owned  no  slavea.  My 
father  and  bis  brothers,  who  were  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  and  their  ancestors,  on  re- 
ligious grounds,  and  most  of  your  fatben 
•nd  ancles,  had  no  slaves. 

In  18fl3  General  Lee  paoaed  In  tke  midst 
of  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  war  to 
liberate  the  many  alaves  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Custls,  who  died  in  1857.  making  Lee  bis 
executor.  His  wUl  provided  for  the  libera- 
tion of  his  sUves  5  years  after  bis  death. 
General  Lee  did  not  wait  a  minute  for  any- 
thing, in  liberating  thoee  slaves.  Stonewan 
Jackson  esUblUhed  a  Sunday  school  for  Ne- 
groes at  Lexington,  and  taught  there;  and 
on  the  night  following  the  stress  of  the  grecrt 
victorious  battle  of  M*""mt  he  peiig  to 
write  a  letter  to  bis  pastor  and  enclosed  a 
cheek  to  support  that  Negro  Sxmday  scbooL 
TheNorth  was  talking  a  great  deal  about  the 
Negro  problem,  but  they  were  not  «wit«» 
much  to  help  the  probleoL, 

Second,  the  Confederate  Statee  had  tbe 
constitutional    right    to    secede    from    the 
Union.    Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  foUowers 
had  been  taught  the  historic  fact  that  any 
State  had  the  legal  right  under  tbe  OonsUtn- 
tlon  to  secede  from  the  Union.     This  vital 
principle  had  been  acknowledged  by  all  con- 
stitutional authorities,  and  waa  set  forth  in 
the  textbooks  provided  for  Lee  and  tils  class- 
mates at  the  United  SUtes  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  Including  Rawl's  Work  on  tbe 
Constitution.    Rawl  was  the  great  Philadel- 
phia lawyer,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  on 
the    Constitution    America    has    produced, 
and  hla  work  on  the  Constitution  was  the 
standard  work.    It  was  the  leading  authority 
used  by  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
where  the  leaders  on  both  sides  received  their 
mlhtary  education.    The  argument  In  sup- 
port of  States'  rights,  which  many  thought 
was  settled  at  Appomattox,  Is  still  raging  In 
Congress   and    the   Supreme    Coxirt    of    the 
United    States.      For    many    years    we    have 
heard  more  of  the  States'  rights  argument 
from  New  England  and  the  North  and  West 
than  we  have  heard  from  the  South.    Ac- 
tually, the  right  of  any  State  to  secede  from 
the  Union  was  never  questioned  iintil  after 
Fort  Siunter  felL 

WUllam  Howard  Busael.  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  was  sent  to  tbe  United 
States  early  In  1861,  to  get  the  facta  and  re- 
port. He  went  to  Boston,  to  New  York,  to 
Fmiadelphla,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 


and  elsewhere  in  the  North.  He  talked  wttli 
the  leading  men  of  the  North  and  New  BDf» 
lanB.  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  no  one 
threatened  four  separate  tlmee  to  secede. 
Mot  even  tbe  members  of  President  Ltn- 
ednli  Cabinet  denied  that  right  Tbey 
qoeetloned  the  wledom  of  the  step,  bat  did 
not  deny  tbe  right. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land  once— at   the   Hartford    convention 

threatened    to   seoede,    and    Massachtnetti 
threatened  four  separate  times  to  secede. 

Neverthelees.  while  reviewing  these  facts 
of  history,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
forgotten,  we  take  this  significant  occasion 
to  reaffirm  that  neither  Massachusetts  nor 
any  southern  State,  not  even  Texas,  will  ever 
secede,  or  threaten  to  secede,  again;  for  we 
are  all  equaUy  proud  of  and  devoted  now  to 
the  United  SUtes  of  America,  and  In  three 
foreign  wars  have  shown  that  we  win  defend 
It  to  the  death. 

Time  win  permit  me  to  quoU  trom  but  ene 
witness  on  this  subject,  and  that  one  Is 
President  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Masaacbu- 
setta.  Sxirely  he  had  no  bias  in  favor  of  the 
South,  and  surely  it  must  be  conceded  that 
he  was  honest,  able,  and  Independent.  Surely 
Adams  had  a  right  to  speak  tbe  verdict  of  tbe 
North  on  the  constltotlonal  right  of  such  a 
OMtter.  Adams  Is  recorded  to  have  said. 
"Whenever  tbe  time  comee  for  eeeedlng.  It 
were  better  for  the  people  of  theee  dle-Unlted 
States  to  part  In  friendship  from  each  oChar 
than  to  be  held  together  by  reetralnt.- 

Now  may  I  be  permitted.  In  cloatng.  to  iw* 
far  again  to  the  stamp.  Tbe  Govenuaent  of 
the  United  SUtes.  as  I  have  said,  struck  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp  In  boner  at 
our  Confederate  heroes.  It  Is  a  stamp  exactly 
In  ttie  form  and  character  as  the  eotn- 
memorative  stamp  authorlaed.  printed,  aatf 
dlrtrlbuted  by  the  Government  on  the  ooca- 
slon  at  the  last  reunion  of  the  gallant  vet- 
erans of  the  Union  Army,  and  they  miii  gal- 
lant foes  during  that  war;  and  their  sons  have 
been  gallant  comrades  through  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  the  two  World  Wars, 
when  th»  sons  of  those  who  wore  the  blue 
and  of  those  who  wore  the  gray,  fought  side 
by  side  for  great  Ideals,  and  for  a  great  and 
glorious  and  completely  reunited  country. 
That  stamp  is  the  capstone  of  our  complete 
reunion.  Tboae  stamps  proclaim  to  the 
worldthat  this  country,  led  by  the  sons  and 
followen  of  Grant  and  Lee.  is  indeed  re- 
gplted  forever,  and  none  of  us  vrould  have 
It  otherwise.  Tbta  and  at  this  place  history 
win  record  America's  final  verdict  on  both 
sides,  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

And.  my  frlenda  and  fellow  Americans  let 
me  here  predict  that  the  time  wUl  come,  and 
It  cannot  be  many  months  away,  when  the 
last  veteran  of  the  War  Between  the  Statee 
win  be  borne  away  to  bis  grave  with  the 
highest  honor  this  NaUon  can  give  lU 
heroes;  and  It  wlU  not  matter  whether  that 
last  veteran  shall  have  been  a  Confederste 
or  a  Union  veteran;  whether  he  wore  the 
blue  or  the  gray;  whether  he  followed  Grant 
or  followed  Lee.  We  will  reverenUy  then 
and  with  uncovered  heads  stand  that  day 
•oon,  and  thus  testify  to  the  naUonal  verdict, 
the  verdict  of  history,  that  on  both  sides  of 
that  great  conflict,  our  ancestors  foijgbt  hon- 
orably and  for  what  they  believed  to  be  right. 
That  last  survivor,  whether  he  wore  the  blue 
or  the  gray,  though  he  be  a  Confederate  vet- 
eran, might  weU  be  buried  with  full  military 
honors  In  the  NaUonal  Cemetery  at  ArUng- 
ton.  the  old  bouM  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  as  a 
final  and  fraternal  tribute  of  national  good- 

And  so  on  this  last  Confederate  reunion 
we  renew  o\ir  thanks  to  almighty  God  that 
We  are  all  Americans,  swearing  allcglaaet 
as  the  Sons  and  Daughters  do  on  every  ooca. 
alon  to  one  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
Americans  who  one  and  all  can  Join  in  Ihxm 
honoring  the  memories  of  such  great  Amer- 
icans as  Jackson  and  Lee  without,  in  any 


way,  dimming  the  Ituter  of  the  names  and 
great  achievements  of  Abraham  Lincoln  or 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  defending  that  Union 
of  sovereign  Statee  which  has  come  to  be 
the  citadel  of  freedom  and  the  Lope  of  the 
world.  We  only  urge  that  history  shall  be 
fair  to  our  fathers  In  accordance  with  the 
facts  as  they  presented  themselves  at  the 
time. 


latcnatioBal  CUldrea'a  Energ encj  Fuid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsuf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridaw.  May  9.  19S2 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  commented  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  the  Importance  of  hav- 
ing America  contribute  her  due  share  to 
the  vital  work  of  the  United  Nations 
International  ChUdren's  Emergency 
Fund. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  single  humanitarian  and 
constructive  work  of  our  entire  interna- 
tional program.  That  Is  so  because  this 
program  deals  with  those  who  are  most 
innocent,  those  who.  in  many  instances. 
have  suffered  the  most  and  will  the  long- 
est carry  with  them  the  scars  of  war 
and  the  postwar  era.  It  deals  with  those 
with  whom  we  can  accomplish  more 
good  with  comparatively  less  money 
than  with  any  other  group. 

As  explained  on  page  58  of  Senate  Re- 
port No.  1490.  we  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  have  urged  that 
there  be  appropriated  $20,962,000  to 
UNICEP.  I  Include  with  my  remarks 
the  two  paragraphs  of  our  report  which 
describe  this  action,  and  add  a  fine  edi- 
torial, carried  In  the  Saturday.  May  3, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  reemphasizlng  the 
Importance  of  this  noble  organization. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  these 
Items  may  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  and  the  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd.  as 
follows: 

fFrom  8.  Kept.  No.  14001 
'  IftrruAL  SecuaiTT  Act  or  1952 

tT.   UmaNATIONAL   CBnJHtSlf'S   MCSaOKIfCT 


Last  October  tbe  Senate  passed  S.  3079. 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $12,000,000 
for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Pund 
during  the  ttscal  year  ending  June  30.  1952. 
No  action  on  thU  bill  was  taken  In  the 
Bouse.  The  last  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
poee  was  the  $5,750,000  in  the  Third  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1951.  All  of 
that  sum  was  required  to  match  contribu- 
tions from  other  governments  made  prior 
to  June  30,  1951,  and  was  paid  in  full  before 
the  end  of  1951. 

The  amotmt  of  $90,963,000  authorlaed  in 
B.  S086  Is  required  to  enable  tbe  United 
States  to  contribute  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
UNICEF  program  requirements  for  the  period 
provided  in  Resolution  417  of  the  fifth  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
In  8.  2079  the  Senate  approved  •12.000,000 
for  the  p-.-esent  fiscal  year.  Tbe  auttaorlxa- 
tJon  In  S.  3086  provides  tbe  same  amount 


for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  1963  and 
1958,  subject  to  the  same  percentage  reduc- 
tion applied  to  the  entire  bill. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  8, 
1952] 

UNICEF:  A  Good  Cause 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Is  recommending  that  $24,000,000  be  made 
available  as  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  (ITNICEF)  for  this 
year  and  next. 

Americans  who  know  the  outstanding  work 
of  this  organization  will  hope  that  Congress 
will  accept  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion. There  are  few  places  where  this 
amount  of  money  will  do  as  much  good. 

UNICEF  was  established  in  1947.  In  the 
agency's  first  3  years  the  United  States  con- 
tributed $75,000,000  toward  lU  support.  Last 
year's  appropriation  was,  however,  cut  to 
$5,750,000.  The  Senate  committee's  recom- 
mendation would  bring  the  American  con- 
tribution back  to  $1,000,000  a  month,  which 
is  surely  not  too  much. 

Since  Its  inception.  UNICEF  has  reached  at 
least  42.000.000  children  and  nursing  moth- 
ers In  06  countries  and  territories.  It  has 
supplied  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  to 
youngsters  who  might  have  died  without  the 
aid.  In  1952  the  program  calls  for  helping 
5.000.000  mothers  and  children  with  malaria. 
26.000.000  tuberculosis  su^^>ects.  and  6.400,- 
000  afflicted  with  yaws.  Whether  goals  wiU 
be  reached  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  a 
continuation  and  boosting  of  the  American 
contribution. 

UNICEF  has  furnished  aid  only  in  coun- 
tries which  asked  for  it  and  which  were  wUl- 
Ing  to  provide  naif  tne  funds.  Much  of  its 
work  has  been  in  demonstrating  what  can  be 
done,  with  the  Idea  that  the  countries  them- 
selves vrlU  carry  on  with  the  programs  after 
December  31.  1953.  when  tbe  U.  N.  proposes 
to  discontinue  its  help.  The  present  appro- 
priations are.  therefore,  presumably  the  last 
that  will  have  to  be  made. 

The  work  that  UNICEF  has  done  In  behalf 
of  the  nearly  naked,  hungry,  and  physically 
weakened  chUdren  of  the  postwar  world  long 
ago  captured  the  imagination  of  the  world's 
humanitarians.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  let 
its  prognriun  languish  In  its  last  few  months 
through  failure  of  the  United  States  to  do 
Its  share  in  providing  money. 


To  Aid  ChUdrea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  9.  1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  aid  to  children,  written 
by  Mrs.  H.  Pantaleonl,  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  AprU  27,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

To  AS>  CBJUMOI — SXTPPOBT  ASKCD  VOB  LlOtS- 

LATiOM  TO  CoyriNm  Woax 
(The  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Cltlaens  Committee  for  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency 
Pund.) 
To  the  B>iToe  or  ths  NBw  Tobk  Tnces: 

There  has  appeared  In  the  New  Tork  Times, 
under  a  Vienna  dateline,  a  stimmarlaed  re- 


port of  the  First  International  Conference 
for  the  Defense  of  Children.  The  final  reso- 
lution adopted  by  this  Communist -domi- 
nated body  contains  much  high-sounding 
language  about  children  in  distress,  hungry 
children,  child  victims  of  "bacteriological 
warfare  in  Korea."  Your  readers  are  no 
doubt  too  well  Informed  to  be  deceived  by 
this  phraseology.  Inherent  in  this  whole 
situation,  however,  there  Is  an  element  of 
danger  which  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

The  child  in  need  possesses  great  emo- 
tional appeal.  People  all  over  the  world  wUl 
gravitate  toward  any  effort  which  implies 
relief  for  him.  Unless  an  existing  agency 
sincerely  concerned  with  the  welfare  ot 
children  obtains  sufficient  support  to  func- 
tion effectively  it  is  Inevitable  that  any  ruth- 
less and  cynical  group  will  exploit  chUdren's 
needs  for  Its  own  political  ends. 

The  agency  which  during  Its  5-year  exist- 
ence has  been  bringing  help  to  over  40.000,000 
children  all  over  the  world  Is  UNICEF  (the 
United  Nations  ChUdren's  Emergency  Fund). 
In  cooperstlon  with  the  U.  N.  Department  of 
Social  Affairs,  and  with  Its  specialized  agen- 
cies, notably  the  World  Health  Organization, 
It  >--~s  t>een  developing  health  and  nutrition 
pr  ams  of  lasting  value  in  over  60  coun- 
tries. High  priorities  are  at  present  being 
accorded  governments  requesting  such  proj- 
ects for  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia. 
Latin  America,  and  tbe  Middle  East.  Every- 
where self-help  is  stressed.  No  country  is 
eligible  for  assistance  unless  it  matches  100 
percent  the  aid  it  receives  from  UNICEF. 
Many  countries  have  matched  such  aid  sev- 
eral times  over. 

If  the  Children's  Fund  is  to  continue  its 
tmlquely  successful  operations  the  world's 
governments  and  peoples  must  continue  to 
support  It.  Thlrty-flve  governments  have 
made  contributions  during  the  past  year. 
Several  nations  are  ahead  of  the  United 
States  on  a  per  capita  basis.  We  are  sixth 
on  tbe  list. 

President  Truman  has  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  House  a  strongly  worded 
message  urging  an  authorization  of  $12,000.- 

000  to  UNICEF  for  1951-52  and  the  same 
amount  for  1952-53.  Failure  to  act  in  this 
instance  may  have  disastrous  consequences. 

For  the  sake  of  the  children,  for  the  honor 
of  our  country,  I  lielieve  that  It  is  essential 
to  continue  our  support  of  UNICEF.  whose 
creation  was  originally  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  the  United  States  contribution. 

1  appeal  to  my  fellow  citizens  to  urge  their 
representatives  in  Congress  to  pass  Imme- 
diately the  legislation  which  wUl  assure  the 
continuance  of  this  great  humanitarian 
effort. 

H.  Pantalbomi. 
New  Yosk,  April  24.  1952. 


Seiznre  of  the  Steel  Plaato 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  9. 1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  country  there  have  been 
expressions  of  alarm  and  apprehension, 
editorially  and  otherwise,  concerning  the 
seizure  of  the  steel  plants  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  us  feel  it  was  a  reckless  as- 
sumption of  power  and   authority  on 

the  part  of  the  President. 

An  interesting  viewpoint  was  recently 
expressed  by  Editor  Jay  B.  Baugh.  of  the 
Johnson  Pioneer,  Johnson,  Kans.,  en- 
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titled  "They've  Been  Voting  for  the 
Steel  Steal  lor  20  Tears." 

This  editor  has  something  here,  and 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttje  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Tbxt'ts  Bkcit  Vomra  fob  thx  Stekl  Stsai. 
roB  20  YxAU 

Clttzens,  Congreannen.  and  newspapers  are 
Indignant  over  the  seizure  of  United  States 
Steel  by  the  President  and  bis  statement 
that  under  «iTwiiar  circumstances  he  would 
as  ruthlessly  grab  the  papers  and  the  radio, 
•s  weU. 

We  can't  see  anything  unusual  about  It. 
except  that  at  last  people  are  Indignant  over 
our  galloping  socialism.  But  where  have 
they  been  during  these  ao  years  since  we 
abandoned  constitutional  government? 

Are  they  indignant  now  because  they  ar« 
not  collecting  any  sort  of  benefits  by  steel 
seizure? 

Where  was  their  indignation  when  the 
MRA  was  formed,  or  the  wa«e-hovir  law,  or 
the  court  packing  stunt,  or  the  price  fixing 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  big  government  upon  private  affairs 
through  the  efforts  ot  ao  years  ol  gov«m- 
ment  by  pinko  fellow  travelers? 

A  majority  of  the  people  have  been  willing 
to  sell  their  liberties  for  so-called  security. 
and  for  relief  and  for  being  relieved  of  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens  for  30  years  while 
the  colossus  of  sodaliam  built  and  built  to 
dominate  every  aspect  of  our  Anurican  life. 
They  have  voted  for  this  very  thing  in  elec- 
tion after  election  and  they  have  collected 
In  "security,"  in  relief,  crop  benefits,  un- 
employment relief,  wage-hour  laws,  R£A,  and 
all  the  other  aspects  ot  socialism  f^s-  which 
they  were  willing  to  barter  their  heritage  of 
Uberty  bought  with  blood  of  their  founding 
fathers.  What  the  hell  are  they  sore  about 
r? 


of  N«Tal  Power  m  NalMaal 
Defease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

ot  nuifoiB 
°  2M  THX  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATTVSS 

Thur$aaif.  May  8,  1$S2 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  In  the  Rkcobo  a  letter 
addressed  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mabon] 
by  one  of  my  distinguished  constituents, 
Mr.  Davis  Merwin. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself.    It  points 
out  the  importance  of  naval  power  and 
the  need  for  emphasis  on  it  in  estab- 
lishing the  proper  kind  of  national  de- 
fense in  the  light  of  the  existing  inter- 
Bational  situation.    I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber will  read  this  letter.    All  of  us  are 
interested  in  having  the  best  defense 
obtainable  from  the  available  fimds. 
Tbb  Daily  PAirraoBAPB. 
BloovUngton.  /U..  AprU  10.  l»Si, 
Hon.  Oaoacc  H.  Uahoh. 

Chairman,   Bouse   Appropriations    Sub' 

committee.     House     Offlce     Buildinj, 

Washinffton,   D.   C. 

rsAB  Mb.  kfaitoir:   No  newspaper  or  in« 

dividual  could  be  more  in  accord  with  your 


suboommlttae's  action  In  proposing  v  reduo- 
«Km  in  excess  of  H.000,000,000  In  the  Presi- 
dential budget  for  fiscal  1B53.  We  think  th« 
cut  could  and  should  have  been  two  or 
three  times  as  much — s\ifBclent  to  balance 
the  budget  without  tax  Increase. 

But  we  hold  to  the  deep  conviction  that 
if  your  recommendation  for  striking  the  sec- 
ond flush  deck  naval  aircraft  carrier  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  your  sub- 
conunlttee  will  have  done  more  to  place  this 
Nation's  security  In  Jeopardy  than  by  almost 
any  means  you  could  have  chosen.  We  are 
not  aware  of  how  you.  personally,  votsd  oa 
the  question,  but  It  Is  crystal  dear  that 
yoUr  committee  played  directly  Into  tha 
hands  of  the  Executive  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment elements  that  have  bungled  our  mili- 
tary affairs  to  such  a  sanguinary  and  other- 
wise costly  degree — specifically  those  who 
have  over  at  least  a  decade  sought  concert- 
edly  to  destroy  naval  and  marine  aviation. 
This  Is  no  gxMss:  It  Is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

It  is  our  belief  that  history  wUl  eventually 
record  it  as  an  abiding  disgrace  to  the  United 
States  Government  that  It  permitted  Igno- 
rance, petty  Jealousies,  and  q\jest  for  self- 
aggrandiaement  to  allow  two  mmtary  da- 
partments  to  outvote,  let  alone  discredit  and 
muzzle,  a  third,  at  the  expense  of  thousands 
of  American  lives  and  bUlions  of  dollars  that 
threaten  this  country's  solvency. 

The  fact  stands  that  the  fast  carrier  taak 
force  and  amphltyious  techniques  and  equip- 
ment developed  by  the  United  States  far 
excel  those  of  all  other  nations.  No  substi- 
tute has  been  proved.  Tet  we  have  available 
only  about  one-quarter  of  the  aircraft  car- 
riers used  in  World  War  II.  and  only  half  of 
those  are  in  commission  and  modernized  or 
on  the  way  to  such  secondary  adaptation  to 
the  employment  of  new  aircraft  as  can  be 
aoeompllshed  under  the  handicap  at  their 
outmoded  design.  And.  Anally,  in  the  last 
decade  we  have  laid  the  keel  of  exactly  one 
new  carrier — one  single  unit  designed  to  cap- 
italise on  the  experience  ot  World  War  U 
and  Korea.  And  your  committee  has  left  in 
prospect  a  single  addition  to  this  sadly  be- 
lated start  at  overcoming  the  reslstanee  ot 
those  In  power  who  have  traded  some  mili- 
tary defense  for  an  injunction  ^gr^'nt  com- 
peutlon  with  the  United  States  Air  Porce. 
which  can  provide  only  a  portion  of  the  air 
power  upon  which  we  depend,  and  then  only 
If  it  Is  adequately  supported  by  the  best  im- 
plemented sea-air  naval  service. 

Tou  are  quoted  as  saying  "Mo  naval  fleet 
In  the  world  challenges  our  own."  Nothing 
coxild  be  further  from  the  truth.  Germany 
came  dangerously  close  to  cutting  our  life 
line  with  a  minor  fraction  of  the  submarines 
known  to  be  possssaed  by  the  Soviets.  More- 
over, we  are  prone  to  Ignore  the  constantly 
growing  strength  of  the  Russian  fleet  other- 
wise. This  newspaper  believes  it  is  the  weight 
of  informed  mUltary  opinion  that  should 
ths  Kremlin  find  this  the  time  to  strike,  tha 
United  States  would  have  the  greatest  dllB- 
culty  in  maintaining  its  supply  routes  to 
U.  N.  forces  in  Korea,  let  alone  elsewhere. 

We  have  exactly  13  carriers  In  commission 
of  the  types  usable  under  existing  circxun- 
stances.  These  are  only  partly  modernized; 
yet  even  If  our  modification  program  ware 
completed,  they  would  be  unable  to  launch 
and  recover  the  new  naval  ccnnbat  aircraft 
^ypes.  We  have  in  reserve  and  nM>thballs 
16  more  of  these  carriers.  This  means  a 
total  of  28,  compared  to  110  available  during 
World  War  n.  We  shall  have  not  a  single  car- 
rier able  to  handle  the  new  aircraft  dtttgns 
iintil  some  8  years  hanee. 

We  should  have  oMnoMDced  at  least  T  years 
ago  a  program  ot  oanstmetkMi  of  a  number 
of  oarrlars  of  large  and  small  slass  and  vary- 
ing prototype  design.  Instead,  we  have  laid 
the  keel  of  cnctly  one  n«w  type  unit  of 
large  staa,  and  authorized  one  of  smaller 


^^ti»«««trtn«  Now.  Initaad  of  repairing  0OT 
•orry  errors,  we  put  the  finger  on  a  negligible 
fraction  of  an  utterly  incomprehensible  budg- 
et for  the  deletion  of  the  one  Instrument 
needed  most:  another  aircraft  carrier. 

The  Job  of  defending  this  country  Is  con- 
stitutionally that  of  ths  Congrees.  Based  on 
Its  technical  study  and  iU  Andlngs  anent  the 
whole  subject  of  national  defense,  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  might  well  be 
consulted  by  all  ot  us.  Apparently  it  has 
not  been  in  this  case.  And  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  it's  a  Strang*  eotneldenc*  that  your 
subcommittee  should  follow  the  obstruction- 
ist tactics  of  the  United  States  Air  Pore* 
representative  on  tha  JC8  under  ctrcxun- 
Btances  in  which  It  Is  reported  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  has  expressed  willing- 
ness to  make  almost  any  othar  saving  of  an 
equal  amount  In  order  to  avoid  an  Interrup- 
tion of  this  all  too  belated  and  inadequata 
program  of  carrier  construction. 

Borrowing  a  sentence  from  your  statement : 
"It  Is  an  admission  that  I  at  least  p»rt  ot] 
OoDgress  does  not  understand  the  military 
program  and  does  not  know  enough  about 
the  subject  to  pin-point  the  places  wbara  r«- 
ducUon  should  be  made." 
Sincerely  yours. 

Daw 


TW  Taaktaa  ProUea 


-.* 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAV1TS 

or  wxw  T0«x 

IN  TBI  BOUSI  OP  REPBISSNTATTVB 

Wednetdaw,  AprU  30.  l$$a 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ab- 
stention by  the  United  States  on  the  rote 
of  the  Security  Council  regardlnf  eon- 
slderation  of  the  Tunisian  protoiem  hM 
been  a  matter  of  deep  interest  and  Mtne 
concern  to  many  Americans.  Tber«  to 
appended  hereto  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  on  this  subject  as  well 
as  my  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
the  Secretary  of  State: 

Thz  TtnnsxAji  Pbokjoc 

The  latest  moves  at  Prance  in  Tunisia  In- 
dicate that  far  from  proving  more  concilia- 
tory and  generous,  the  Prench  are  clamping 
the  lid  down  still  harder  on  the  Tonlalan 
nattonallsta.  Tsaterdays  news  ot  tha  N- 
leass  of  former  Premier  Chenlk  and  tliras 
other  Cabinet  Ministers  is  now  foUowad  by 
word  that  they  must  refrain  from  political 
activity  and  stay  away  from  Tunis  and 
Carthage. 

To  maks  matters  wares,  it  la  alao  an- 
nounced that  Babib  Bourguiba,  the  nation- 
alist leader  of  the  Neo-Destour  movement, 
who  was  arrested  in  January,  is  being  moved 
to  the  taland  of  Oallta,  off  the  northern  coast 
o<  Tunisia.  Three  othar  nationalist  prison- 
ers are  being  sent  to  another  Island  If  ths 
nationalists  now  point  out  that  Mussolini 
once  used  the  Island  of  Uparl  for  his  po- 
litical prisoners,  the  Prench  will  have  o^ 
themselvee  to  blame. 

The  authorities  ar*  undoubtedly  trying  to 
"cash  In  "  on  the  revelation  last  month  that 
Bourguiba  deliberataly  planned  to  stir  up 
"serious  disorders"  In  order  to  get  the  United 
Nations  to  take  up  the  Tunisian  problem, 
nils  is  a  revolutionary  technique  which  Is 
reprehensible  and  which  has  harmed  Bour- 
gtilba  personally,  as  well  as  his  caxisa. 

However,  it  is  still  tnie  that  If  Ptanoe 
falls  to  offer  Tunisia  generous  terms  wlileh 
will  be  a  fair  basis  for  a  settlement  at  na- 
tionalist aspirations,  world  opinion  la  going 
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to  blams  her.  Our  reason  for  keeping  the 
Tunisian  complaint  out  of  the  Security 
Council,  as  Secretary  Acheaon  indicated  on 
April  16,  was  based  on  our  faith  in  the  good 
Intentions  of  Prance  and  on  the  beUef  that 
problems  of  this  nature  oxight  to  be  settled 
directly  between  the  parties  to  the  disputa, 
if  that  is  at  all  possible.  Prance  on  her  part 
has  often  conceded  that  Tunisian  aspira- 
tions for  gxeatar  autonomy  are.  in  principle, 
legitimate.  The  conflict  has  occurred  over 
tha  extent,  the  pace,  and  the  timing  of  the 
■tspa  toward  autonomy. 

The  United  Statee  Is  not  Interfering.  The 
report  from  Tunis  that  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Stata  Byroade  had  something  to  do  with  the 
release  of  ex-Premier  Chenlk  is  surely  false. 
However,  the  United  States  is  Inevitably  con- 
cerned, since  Tunisia  is  a  crucial  point  in  the 
defense  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  Africa. 

The  text  of  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son's  letter  is  as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  18, 
1952.  expreesing  yoxu*  concern  over  the  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  abstaining  from 
voting  on  the  Tunisian  issue  in  the  Security 
Council.  Tou  request  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  which  prompted  this  decision. 

The  dlOcuIt  decision  to  abstain  on  tha 
▼Ota  to  include  the  Tunisian  Item  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  agenda  was  made  only  after 
the  most  palnstalrlng  assessment  ot  aU  fac- 
tors Involved. 

It  was  our  view  that  the  Prench  were  not 
oppoeed  to  the  dlsctission  of  a  reform  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  goal  of  autonomy,  which 
Is  whst  the  Tunisians  desire.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Prench  have  said  that  they  were 
prepared  to  negotlata  such  a  program  and. 
In  fact,  have  recently  proposed  a  program  of 
raforms  for  Tunisia  as  a  basis  fen-  negotia- 
tions. The  Department  of  Stata  lielleved 
that  in  putting  forward  such  a  program,  the 
Prench  recognized  the  validity  of  Tunisia's 
demands  for  home  rule.  We  sincerely  hope 
negotUtlons  wUl  commence  in  the  very  near 
future. 

It  has  always  been  tha  poslUon  of  the 
United  States  that  the  various  United  Na- 
tions organs  should  be  available  to  examine 
problems  disturbing  Intarnational  relations 
but  that  the  parties  first  of  all  should  try 
to  reach  a  solution  through  direct  negoUa- 
tlon  In  accordance  with  the  well-established 
principle  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  We 
did  not  Intand  otir  statament  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  or  our  abstantion  to  be  a  perma- 
nent barrier  to  a  hearing  of  the  Tunisian 
case.  All  that  we  were  seeking  to  do  was  to 
encourage  direct  negotiations  between  the 
parties.  In  our  best  Judgment,  action  by  the 
Security  Coxmcil  at  the  time  the  mattar  was 
raised  would  not  have  assisted  the  parties 
In  getting  together  to  negotUta. 

Nattvally.  If  our  hopes  concerning  the 
prospecta  for  the  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions prove  Illusory,  any  United  Nations 
member  is  free  to  bring  up  the  case  again. 
Under  theee  circumstances,  the  United 
States  would  reexamine  ite  position  in  the 
light  of  the  situation  then  existing. 

The  toxt  of  my  Inquiry  to  SecreUry 
of  State  Acheson  is  as  follows: 

In  conuDon  with  many  other  Americans  X 
have  been  deeply  troubled  by  the  action  of 
the  United  States  In  abstaining  from  voting 
on  the  Tunisian  Issue  in  the  Security  CouncU 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  can  understand,  of 
course,  the  issues  of  policy  which  we  had 
to  balance  as  lietween  self-government  for  a 
territory  of  one  of  o\ir  firmest  allies  and  the 
various  problems  with  which  that  ally  Itself 
has  to  deal  of  such  great  importance  for  us. 
At  the  same  time  abstantion  is  certainly  not 
in  the  character  of  the  United  States — nor  is 
the  shutting  off  of  discussion  about  so  criti- 
cal a  matter  In  terms  of  our  own  history  and 
tradition  regarding  self-government. 


There  Is  a  larger  issue  Involved  here,  too, 
as  I  believe  that  the  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  this  case  is  related  to  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  questions  affecting  our 
own  policy  In  the  antl-Communlst  struggle 
in  the  world;  that  is,  what  should  be  our  atti- 
tude regarding  peoples  seeking  nationhood 
or  self-government  who  have  heretofore  had 
territorial  or  colonial  status  while  at  the 
same  time  we  had  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  their  capability  for  defending  against 
Communist  subversion  from  within  or  Com- 
munist aggression  from  without.  Certainly 
in  these  cases  we  should  be  normally  on  the 
side  of  full  and  free  discussion,  far  preferring 
this  to  revolutionary  action,  and  oiu*  allies 
should  certainly  be  persuaded  on  this  point. 

In  total  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  least 
which  the  State  Department  owes  the  Ameri- 
can people  Lb  a  rational  and  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  abstantion  in  the  Tunisian 
case.  This  needs  to  be  made — and  promptly. 
I  would  certainly  appreciate  it  if  you  could 
reply  to  this  letter  in  that  way. 


How  Lone  Will  Flood  Waste  B« 
Tolerated? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AUtBAM* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  9.  1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "How  Long  Will  Flood  Waste 
Be  Tolerated?"  written  by  Lane  Kirk- 
land,  and  published  in  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
News-Reporter.  April  30,  1952. 

Thei«  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

How  LOMO  Wiu.  Plood  Waztb  Bb  ToLzaaTZSt 
(By   Lane   Klrkland) 

Another  spring,  another  Missouri  flood. 
Another  vast  store  of  the  Nation's  wealth 
has  gone  down  the  river  for  good. 

The  old  pattern  repeats  Itself.  The  head- 
lines shout  and  the  public  is  stirred,  for 
a  time.  General  Pick  heads  for  the  levees. 
The  mayors  call  upon  the  Governors,  and  the 
Governors  call  upon  Washington  for  relief. 

Congress  responds  with  another  speech 
in  opposition  to  floods — and  those  who  yes- 
terday blocked  the  timely  ounce  of  preven- 
tion. In  the  name  of  "economy."  now  vote 
to  appropriate  the  annual  pound  of  cxu-e. 

But  nothing  can  cure  the  valley's  dead 
and  dispossessed.  Nothing  can  bring  back 
the  lost  acres  of  grain,  the  eroded  tons  of 
fertile  soil,  or  the  wasted  energy,  manpower, 
and  resources. 

Taxes,  relief  contributions,  and  higher 
food  prices  occasioned  by  these  heavy  losses 
in  the  agricultural  heartland  of  America 
will  bring  the  Missouri  flood  to  the  door  of 
every  family. 

Yet,  after  a  while,  the  river  will  subside, 
the  ttmiult  wUl  die,  and  the  pressure  will 
ease.  The  press  will  turn  to  more  current 
catastrophes.  The  general  will  depart  from 
the  levee  and  return  to  the  lobby,  to  ask 
(or  another  dam  here,  another  reservoir 
there.  The  mayors  and  the  Governors  will 
resume  their  pious  declamations  against 
Federal  mterference  in  State  and  local  af- 
fairs. 

ncxnro  xrv  thb  ratcas 

The  people  of  the  valley  will  pick  up  the 
pieces,  dig  out   their  homes,  restore   their 


farms,  and  continue  to  work  and  live  on  the 
edge  of  disaster — so  that  America  may  have 
its  daily  bread.  And  the  Missouri  Buln 
problem  will  remain,  unsolved. 

Periodic  floods  and  the  ruination  of  crop- 
lands are  but  the  more  dramatic  parte  of 
that  continuing  year-roimd  problem.  Plood 
control,  land  protection,  and  reclanuitlon  are 
but  fragmentary  parte  of  the  total  solution. 

The  people  of  the  Missouri  Valley  live  at 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  potential 
Boxirces  of  hydroelectric  power  in  thlA  coun- 
try. Yet  they  suffer  from  a  chronic  lack  of 
adequate,  low-cost  pqwer. 

The  full  solution  of  the  Missouri  problem 
will  require  more  than  the  mere  containment 
of  the  river's  power  to  destroy.  It  will  re- 
quire the  transformation  of  that  power  Into 
a  useful  and  constructive  force — making 
available  an  ample  supply  of  electricity,  at 
reasonable  cost,  to  the  homes,  farms,  and  in- 
dustries of  this  vital  area. 

TOO  LTm.X,  TOO  LATS 

How  long  win  the  people  of  the  Missouil 
Basin  continue  to  undergo  the  familiar  pat- 
tern of  sudden  disaster,  followed  by  brief  and 
frenzied  action,  too  little  and  too  late;  the 
old  routine  of  short-term  relief,  followed  by 
long-term  neglect?  How  long  will  this  waste 
continue? 

It  will  continue  so  long  as  the  sandbag 
school  of  water-resoxu-ce  control  remains  in 
charge  of  the  river.  It  will  continue  so  long 
as  a  hodgepodge  of  projecte  is  substituted  toe 
a  system  of  rational,  intefxated  regional 
planning  and  development.  It  will  continue 
so  long  as  Missouri  Valley  appropriations  re- 
main a  Juicy  bone  of  contention  for  Army, 
Agriculture,  and  Interior. 

It  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  state  of  mind 
of  Congress  moves  in  a  narrow  rut  between 
the  pork  barrel  and  the  meat  ax  of  false 
economy.  It  will  recur  so  long  as  any  pro- 
gram which  seeks  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
many  beyond  the  scope  of  what  private  en- 
terprise can  ever  accomplish  unaided  can  ba 
labeled  and  shunted  aside  as  socialistic. 

It  will  not  end  so  long  as  legislation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Missotiri  Valley  Au- 
thority continues  to  gather  dust  in  a  Senate 
committee  pigeonhole. 

And  there  that  legislation  will  remain  so 
long  as  the  conscience  of  the  public  can  be 
aroused  only  for  a  time,  each  year,  when 
another  spring  brings  another  disaster  to 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri. 


Know  Tour  America  Wedc:  Buffalo 
ObserraBce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  9. 1952 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "Know  Your  America  Week: 
Buffalo  Observance."  It  is  a  report  on 
the  Buffalo  observance  of  Know  Your 
America  Week,  promoted  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  by  a  number  of  patriotic  organ- 
izations. This  reprint  Is  made  possible 
by  the  three  mutual  savings  banks  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo.  This  observance  is  spon- 
sored by  a  number  of  fraternal  and  civic 
organizations,  including  Freedom's 
Poundation,  the  American  Legion  in 
Buffalo,  the  Elks  Lodge,  and  the  teachers 
of  Buffalo. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows : 


Kmow  Tom 


BOFTAIO 


TAMCa 


<Octob«r  M-VowtmXter  1, 1951.  Pmol  Wannlcy. 
ctuilnnan) 
The  Buffalo  observance  of  Kaow  Your 
America  Week  from  Its  dedicatory  program 
In  tbe  Buffalo  Memorial  Auditorium  on  Fri- 
day. October  36,  1951,  when  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Poltng,  AAC  chairman,  addre— ed  some  9,000 
teachers  from  western  New  York  until  th« 
concluding  event  on  Thursday,  November  1, 
when  Donald  WUson,  national  eommander  of 
the  American  Legion,  preaented  a  citation 
to  the  Bell  Aircraft  Co.  for  Its  extensive  em- 
ployment of  dlsable<l  veterans,  was  truly  on« 
great  Inspiring  success.  In  tbe  pailance  oi 
many,  it  was  "terrtttC* 

It  was  a  real  story  of  Americana  that 
shows  ]\ist  how  tfectlvely  a  unified  hard- 
worUsg  committee  can  operate  In  the  pro- 
moting of  a  rpirinriung  of  tbose  American 
attributes  that  have  made  the  greatness  of 
our  Nation  possible.  It  was  cooperation  of 
the  finest  which  found  some  51  local  luilts 
of  national  conference  n«HHnt^»«  united  In 
one  bond  In  the  vlgorovis  and  contlnoouc 
promotion  at  this  most  worthwhile  of  na- 
tional security  projects.  Closely  allied  to 
this  Buffalo  lULlty  of  organizations  were  tbe 
dvlc  units  of  the  city  Itself,  the  mayor,  tbe 
common  council,  the  courts,  the  Buffalo 
public  library  system,  the  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence, tbe  International  Institute,  the  Buf- 
falo parks  department,  the  art  gallery,  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the  Community 
Belations  Bureau,  the  OfBce  of  ClvU  Defense, 
the  three  savings  banks,  and  others.  The 
local  chamber  of  comnverce,  labor  as  repre- 
sented by  the  AFlt,  the  schools — public, 
parochial  and  private — ^the  veteran,  fraternal, 
service,  religious,  women's,  and  civic  groups 
vere  all  in  the  vang\iard  In  the  development 
of  Buffalo's  tribute  to  ova  Nation's  greatness. 
Pour  preliminary  well -attended  planning 
meetings  were  held,  and  many  exc^ent  Ideas 
were  developed  and  translated  Into  immedi- 
ate action. 

The  opening  program  of  dedication  on  Fri- 
day, October  28.  Tbe  Nation  We  Honor 
found  AAC  Chairman  Pollng's  talk  befor« 
tlie  teachers  telecast  over  WBEN-TV  with  an 
astlmated  audience  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sands. Fifteen  minutes  of  his  talk  were  re- 
corded on  tape  and  broadcast  over  the  entire 
NBC  network  on  Its  public  affairs  Nation- 
wide broadcast  on  Saturday.  October  27. 
Dr.  Poling  also  addressed  some  400  school 
executives  that  noon  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Hotel  Statler.  At  3  p.  m.  that  afternoon 
In  tbe  council  chamber  In  Buffalo's 
beautiful  ctty  hall,  tin  leader  of  the  All 
American  Conference  followed  up  the  reading 
of  the  mayor's  proclamation  with  a  masterly 
plea  for  unity.  Mrs.  Daniel  Poling  was 
honored  by  tbe  presence  at  a  large  group  of 
Gold  Star  Mothers. 

Saturday.  October  27,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's birthday,  was  highlighted  by  visits  to 
two  shrines  In  Buffalo  which  commemorate 
the  scene  of  his  inauguration  as  President  of 
the  United  States  In  Buffalo  50  years  ago. 
following  the  death  from  an  assassin's  bxillet 
of  President  William  McKlnley.  The  latter 
was  attending  tbe  Pan  American  Sxposltlon 
held  In  Buffalo  when  that  unfortunate  inci- 
dent oocxured  In  1001.  Tribute  was  also  paid 
to  labor  and  management  in  keeping  with 
the  theme  of  the  day.  The  Jobs  at  Which 
We  Work.  Speaking  for  labor  was  Frank 
Edwards,  noted  national  news  commentator 
of  the  AFL.  who  broadcast  Nation-wide  over 
Mutual  network  from  Buffalo  the  prevtow 
evening,  and  honoring  management  waa 
Kenneth  Wella,  preaklent  of  Freedom** 
Foundation.  Inc.,  of  Valley  Forge.  Fa.  This 
Joint  gathering  of  labor,  management,  and 
tbe  civic  organizations  that  make  up  a  cos- 
mopoUtan  city  as  Buffalo  was  In  the  form  of 


a  well-attended  civic  hmcfaeon  tn  tbe  Hotel 
Statler.  Kenneth  W«Ua  ihst  evening  ap- 
peared on  the  University  at  Buffalo  Bound- 
table,  telecast  and  broadoast,  on  the  mib- 
Ject  What  Is  Fteedomy 

Amday,  Octotar  91.  which  eoinridentoHy 
Burked  the  stxty-Afth  analvenary  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Statue  ot  Uberty.  on  which 
ooeasion  President  <fcover  acveland.  a  far- 
mer mayor  of  Buffalo,  repiwsentsd  tbe  United 
States,  was  rightly  termed  "The  Faiths  By 
Which  Ws  Warah^."  S|Melal  church  serv- 
ices, radio  and  vldso  taroedeseli.  an(l  pUgrtm- 
ages  to  historical  shrines  In  and  near  Buffalo 
were  sticsssd.  A  national  AAU  sporta  caval- 
cade was  also  held  la  tbe  afternoon. 

Monday.  October  at,  known  as  the  Schools 
Our  Children  Attend,  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing events  of  the  week,  and  from  the 
point  of  nuntbers  by  far  the  largest,  as  some 
120,000  students  of  the  Buffalo  schools  hon- 
ored our  Nation  with  m>eeUl  appropriate 
programs.  Matertals  of  special  patriotic  sig- 
nlflcances,  reading  matter,  and  audiovisual 
aids  were  used  throughout  tbe  week  to  de- 
velop the  theme.  The  boxcar  and  locomo- 
tive of  the  40  and  8  transported  to  some  12 
schools  a  school  cadet  corps  wblcb  gave  an 
out-of-door  demonstration  of  tbe  Romance 
Of  Old  Glory.  Boh  Smith,  of  Howdy  Doody 
fame,  a  product  of  the  Buffalo  public  schools, 
presented  a  special  Nation-wide  telecast 
f.-om  New  York  City  In  which  he  honored 
tbe  school  chllOren  of  his  native  city.  In 
the  eveninf  the  finals  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce's  Voice  of  Democracy  ora- 
torical contest  was  held  and  22  schools  com- 
peted. The  wtnner.  who  later  won  the  na- 
tlonal  championship,  broadcast  his  talk  the 
next  day.  A  mammoth  Girl  Scout  rally  was 
held  at  Kleinhans  Music  Hall. 

Tuesday,  October  30,  entitled  "The  Laws 
Under  Wblcb  We  Live."  foxmd  school  eacur- 
slons  to  the  hoard  of  supervisors,  the  city 
council  meeting,  and  the  city  courts.  At 
noon  a  well-attended  luncheon  in  the  Hot^ 
Statler  was  hdd  by  the  Erie  County  Bar  Aa- 
soclatlon,  and  some  IJWO  lawyers  from  the 
Buffalo  area  were  present  to  hear  the  Hon. 
Irving  Saypol,  of  New  York  City,  dlstin- 
guished  Jurist  with  much  experience  prose- 
cuting Communists.  Tbe  Council  of  Patrt- 
ottc  Societies  staged  a  beautiful  pageant 
that  evening  stressing  devotion  to  the  Con- 
atitution  and  Congressman  Wiluam  0. 
MnujcB  spoke  on  that  occasion. 

The  Conmiunltiss  in  Which  We  Live  waa 
rather  appropriate  for  tbe  observanos  on 
Wednesday.  October  81,  and  20  community 
Halloween  pcututes  and  programs  were  fea- 
tured. Of  spental  significance  was  the  stress- 
ing of  patriotic  Halloween  costumes,  floats,  . 
marching  musical  units,  ete.  Some  commu- 
nities awarded  prlaee  for  patriotic  "soap  win- 
dows." "Hie  International  Institute  gave  an 
International  tea  in  the  afternoon,  which 
was  well  attended  by  some  40  national 
groups  Much  llteratiu-e  stressing  brother- 
hood was  distributed  throughout  the  city 
and  special  programs  on  that  theme  were 
broadcast  and  telecast  from  local  radio  and 
the  TV  station. 

In  fitting  concluskm  after  a  t-day  observ- 
ance, stressing  rights,  the  ssvcnth  and  final 
day,  November  1,  1061,  was  devoted  to  the 
theme  Our  ResponslhlHtles  and  Duttos. 
With  election  day  nearby,  special  know 
your  candidate  programs  were  held,  booths 
were  established  In  the  downtown  storsa 
and  theaters  in  which  appeals  were  made 
for  blood  donors  and  recruits  for  civil 
defense.  Tbe  Armed  Forces  conducted  spe- 
cial amieals  for  enllstmenu  and  the  banks 
ctressed  the  sales  of  defense  bonds.  Mrs. 
Susanne  Stevenson,  president  at  tbe  Minute 
Wonaen  of  America,  addressed  a  large  audi- 
ence on  Responsibilities.  The  Red  OtMs 
flew  In  blood  donations  by  liellcopter.  and  a 
special  contingent  of  servicemen  of  foreign 
nations  from  the  Korean  theater  who  were  la 
Buffalo  were  honored.  In  addition,  special 
medal  awards  were  made  for  distinguished 


Tb  stress  the  responsibility  tf 
ot  ovr  disabled,  two 
9or  thoss  wbo 
at  bospltaltty  eeenlac  wm  praaotad 
at  ths  veterans'  hospital  and  at  ttas  fttatl^ 
Hotel.  National  Oommandsr  TXm**  WUson  ot 
tbs  American  Lsglon  made  his  first  iili  tsi 
appearance  in  tbe  Nation  by  prsiiilli^  to 
tbs  Bell  Aircraft  Co.  a  mcrttorknis  cttatlon 
for  Its  record  in  employing  disabled  t^CfisHs 

In  paying  tribute  to  tbe  nuuay  units  that 
helped  In  the  promotlan  at  Know  Yoor 
America,  grateful  acknowledgment  must  be 
made  to  tbe  prees,  the  radio,  and  tbe  teie- 
vlslon  stations  for  their  gracious  eontrlbii- 
tlon  ot  ttanes  and  ssi  ilms.  to  tbe  nwtloo- 
plcture  theaters  which  carried  spedai  tzmll- 
ers  and  ran  special  patrloOe  featurae  dnr^ 
tng  tbe  week,  to  the  downtown  sad  eooi- 
munlty  stores  for  tbeir  spedsi  display  sk- 
hibita,  and  in  particular  to  those  agencies 
that  made  possible  the  distribution  of  patrl- 
oUc  literature  including  motion  pictures. 
among  which  were  the  National  ABMrlcan 
Legion  (Indianapolis).  Prsedom  Woaa^tkm, 
Inc.  (Valley  FOrge),  Senator  Kaa.  K  Mnar. 
and  the  three  savings  banks  of  B\iffalo.  Tbe 
latter  organizations  distributed  some  SOilOO 
patrioUc  posters  entlUed  "The  Romance  ot 
Old  Glory."  All  luncheon,  fratamal.  and 
veterans  groups  had  special  patriotic  meet- 
ings during  the  week. 

Tkken  all  in  all.  we  in  Buffalo  wbo 

and   promoted   the   obeervanoe 

proud  In  having  been  asked  bf  tbe  eseeuttve 
oouncU  at  the  AAC  to  ssree  se  a  pilot  dty 
for  the  United  States.  Ws  have  learned  three 
lessons  from  tbe  prookoClon  which  can  be 
well  interpreted  in  any  eommuni^  in  ttaa 
NaUon : 

1.  It  is  poesible  for  some  61  tmlts  to  waft 
together  In  complete  understandliv  »»4  witb 
much  enthtMlasm. 

a.  IHe  dtlaenry.  Itself,  loots  for  a  d«li« 
to  be  rsdedlcated  and  needs  only  the  spark 
**>  carry  through  to  a  happy  and  inspirtnf 
eoncluslon  a  asal  for  Anaertcan  democracy. 

8.  The  Buffalo  observance  could  very  weQ 
••rve  as  a  national  pattern  that  could  form 
a  blueprint  for  aetton  In  every  oommunttv  in 
this  great  Nation.  ' 

BespecUuUy  submitted. 

Patn.  WAaoKcr. 

C^kclrsMia. 

A    ^UBUIS   TO   BtTfTaiO 

On  February  22.  1952.  Freedom  s  FOunda- 
Uon.  Inc.,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  awarded  the  Buf- 
falo KYC  project  a  seoond-nlaos  nauooal 
award. 


rrogreM   m    -■"— ■   uauMamataMS 
Dr.  Graliam  RqN»rt«  hnprorW  Siteft- 

JfiXTJCNSlON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  *'-^»«TT> 

W  THE  8ENATK  OF  TH«  OWl'lgU  STATES 

Friday.  May  9. 1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsoou  an  article 
entlUed  "Progress  of  iCai»hmiT-  DemiU- 
tarlratton:  Dr.  Oraham  Reports  Im- 
proved Situation."  being  a  condensation 
or  summarlaation  of  the  report  m^^^f  by 
Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham.  United  Nations 
rept'uentatlTe  for  India  and  Pakistan, 
published  In  the  United  Nations  Bulle- 
tin. May  1. 1952. 


m 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
Paooaxas  or  KAaBicia  Dkiolitakization  :  Da. 

OSAHAU    RZPOBTS    IMFKOVIX    SrrCATlON 

BubstantiAl  progress  notwithstanding  still 
unresolved  problems  is  reported  by  Dr.  Frank 
P.  Graham,  United  Nations  Representative 
for  India  and  Pakistan.  The  report  to  the 
Security  Council,  published  on  April  26,  sets 
tbe  advance  so  far  against  tbe  background 
of  over  3  years,  and  outlines  new  methods 
to  continue  mediation. 

Dr.  Graham's  instructions  were  to  effect 
demilitarization  of  ths  state  of  Janunu  and 
Kashmir  on  the  basis  of  two  resolutions  of 
the  former  United  Nations  Commission  for 
India  and  Pakistan.  Dating  back  to  August 
13.  1948.  and  January  5.  1948,  these  resolu- 
tions covered:  First,  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  preservation  of  peace  and,  second,  ths 
plebiscite  under  United  Nations  supervision 
Demilltaricatlon  and  the  working  out  of  a 
truce  was  the  intermediary  stage. 

The  cease-fire  was  achieved,  the  two  par- 
ties Issuing  orders  to  suspend  hostilities  on 
January  1.  IMS.  Later,  tbe  two  govern- 
ments agreed  at  Karachi  on  July  27,  1940,  on 
a  cease-fire  line  which  was  subsequently  de- 
marcated on  the  ground.  Tbe  first  part  of 
tbe  Augtut  13  resolution,  says  Dr.  Orabam, 
may  therefore  be  considered  implemented. 

wmioiAWALs  or  roacxs 

The  second  part  of  ths  resolution  outlined 
the  way  in  which  tbe  demilitarization  should 
be  carried  out.  It  set  down  certain  princi- 
ples, the  first  of  which  was  that  Pakistan 
should  withdraw  Its  troops  from  the  state. 
At  the  end  of  March  1952.  Dr.  Graham  re- 
ports, "the  number  of  armed  forces  on  the 
Pakistan  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  less  than  50  percent  of  armed 
forces  existing  on  January  1,  1949." 

Second,  the  UNCIP  resolution  laid  down 
that  Pakistan  should  use  Its  best  endeavors 
to  secure  tbe  withdrawal  of  tribesmen  and 
Pakistani  nationals  not  normally  resident 
there  wbo  had  entered  the  state  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting.  On  this  point,  I^.  Graham 
aays  that  tbe  Government  of  Pakistan  re- 
ports that  these  tribesmen  and  Pakistani  na- 
tionals had  withdrawn  from  the  state. 

These  steps  taken,  India,  according  to  the 
resolution,  was  to  begin  withdrawing  the 
bulk  of  its  forces  in  agreed  stages  and.  pend- 
ing final  settlement,  to  maintain  an  agreed 
minimum  strength.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Graham  reports  that  substantial  withdraw- 
als have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by 
India  as  weU  as  Pakistan.  Then  follows  tbe 
disclosure  that.  In  response  to  discussions 
about  further  withdrawals,  India  has  "de- 
cided to  withdraw  unconditionally  one  divi- 
sion with  supporting  armor"  estimated  to 
total  18.000  men. 

With  this  withdrawal,  now  In  prtxiess  of 
execution,  it  appears.  Dr.  Graham  concludes, 
"that  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pak- 
istan wlU  have  both  withdrawn  over  60  per- 
cent of  their  forces  from  the  state." 

raomTKa  movsmznts 
Related  to  withdrawal  of  forces  from  the 
state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  is  a  matter 
which  last  summer  caused  widespread  con- 
cern. On  June  30.  1951,  India  had  charged 
Pakistan  with  a  series  of  violations  of  cease- 
fire. On  July  16,  Pakistan  reported  heavy 
concentrations  of  Indian  forces  on  the  fron- 
tier of  India  and  Pakistan.  On  this  issue, 
too.  Dr.  Graham  has  good  news.  India,  be 
reports,  has  decided  to  withdraw  the  forces 
which  it  had  moved  up  last  summer  to  dis- 
tances varying  from  70  to  450  miles  from  the 
Indo-Pakistan  frontier.  Llkevrise,  Pakistan 
has  indicated  that  most  of  tbe  forces  she 
had  moved  to  the  border  have  been  with- 
drawn to  their  peacetime  stations. 


aXMAINnf G  DimCTTLTIBS 

With  such  substantial  progress  on  demili- 
tarization, what  are  the  dUOcultles  stlU  In 
the  way  of  a  settlement?  "The  chief  re- 
maining obstacle,"  Dr.  Graham  says,  "is  the 
difference  over  the  number  and  character  of 
forces  to  be  left  on  each  side  of  the  cease-fire 
line  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  demilitariza- 
tion." 

On  this  Issue  It  might  be  recalled  that  the 
Commission  had  envisaged  a  synchronized, 
step-by-step  demilitarization.  In  order  to 
sidestep  tbe  difllcultles  of  the  process.  Dr. 
Graham  bad,  in  his  first  report  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  October  15,  1951,  outlined  a 
12-point  scheme  for  the  demilitarization  in 
one  continuous  process.  Of  these  12  points, 
he  was  able  to  report  then  that  4 — reaffirma- 
tion by  the  parties  not  to  vise  force,  to  dis- 
courage warlike  statements,  to  observe  the 
cease-fire,  and  to  accept  the  principle  of  a 
free  and  impartial  plebiscite  under  United 
Nations  auspices — had  been  accepted  by  both 
India  and  Pakistan. 

When  Dr.  Graham  reported  again  on  De- 
cember 19,  1951,  he  was  able  to  record  agree- 
ment on  four  other  points:  In  effect,  that 
demilitarization  should  not  Jeopardize  the 
cease-fire;  that  India  and  Pakistan  repre- 
sentatives should  meet  to  draw  up  a  demili- 
tarization program;  that  demilitarization 
should  not  prejudice  the  functions  and  re- 
sponslbUitles  of  tbe  United  Nations  Repre- 
sentative and  tbe  plebiscite  administrator 
with  regard  to  the  final  disposal  of  forces; 
and  that  differences  on  tbe  implementation 
of  tbe  program  should  be  decided  finally  by 
the  United  Nations  Representative. 

Thus  only  4  of  the  12  points  remained  to 
be  negotiated,  but  these  were  the  crucial 
ones,  paragraphs  6,  6.  7,  and  10,  which  de- 
fined the  plan  and  scope  of  the  demilitari- 
zation. Three  of  these  clauses  were  less 
important — one  set  July  15,  1952,  as  the 
date  for  completion  of  demilitarization,  un- 
less the  parties  agreed  on  another  date; 
another,  that  tbe  demilitarization  should  be 
effected  in  a  single  continuous  process;  and 
a  third,  that  tbe  plebiscite  administrator 
should  have  been  appointed  no  later  than 
Jtily  16. 

aCAHf  POINT  or  CONTEWTIOW 

But  paragraph  7,  still  the  main  point  of 
contention,  described  the  scope  of  demili- 
tarization. When  demilitarization  is  com- 
pleted. It  said,  the  position  should  be:  on 
tbe  Pakistan  side,  tribesmen  and  Pakistan 
nationals,  as  well  as  Pakistan  troops,  shall 
have  been  withdrawn  and  large-scale  dls- 
bandment  and  disarmament  of  Azad  Kash- 
mir forces  shall  have  taken  place;  on  the 
Indian  side,  tbe  bulk  of  Indian  forces  shaU 
have  been  vrtthdrawn,  and  further  with- 
drawals or  reductions  of  Indian  and  State 
armed  forces  shall  have  been  carried  out. 

In  sum,  as  Dr.  Graham  puts  it,  there  will 
remain  on  either  side  "the  lowest  possible 
number  of  armed  forces  based  in  proportion 
on  the  ntimber  of  armed  forces  existing  on 
each  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  on  January 
1,  1949." 

Dr.  Graham  now  reports  that  Pakistan 
accepts  these  four  proposals  with  certain 
qualifications  regarding  the  character  of  the 
forces  to  be  demilitarized.  India  does  not 
see  any  dlfQculty  on  the  date  or  the  induc- 
tion of  the  plebiscite  administrator,  pro- 
vided agreement  is  reached  on  the  number 
and  character  of  forces  to  be  left  on  each 
side  of  the  cease-fire  line. 

On  this,  India  maintained.  Dr.  Graham  re- 
ports, that  she  must  retain  21,000  regular 
Indian  Army  fOTces  plus  6,000  state  militia. 
On  the  Pakistan  side,  according  to  tbe  In- 
dian view,  there  should  be  a  force  of  4,000 
men  normally  resident  in  Acad  Kashmir  ter- 
ritory— half  of  these  to  be  foUowers  of  Azad 
Kashmir  and  the  other  half  not  followers  of 
Azad  Kashmir.  If  the  situation  were  favor- 
able,  India   added,    it  would   consult   the 


plebiscite  administrator  and  the  United  Na- 
tions representative  to  consider  further  re- 
ductions. 

KXW    AFPSOACR 

Faced  with  this  situation,  Ito.  Graham  pre- 
sents a  new  line  of  approach.  "Throughout," 
he  says,  "it  was  evident  that  many  questions 
relating  to  demilitarization  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  preparations  for  a  plebiscite 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  plebiscite  ad- 
ministrator." 

"In  short,"  the  report  states,  "the  demili- 
tarization of  tbe  state  of  Jammu  and  Kash- 
mir has  now  reached  a  stage  in  which  fur- 
ther considerations  will  affect  the  pre- 
requisites for  a  plebiscite  and,  therefore,  are 
Interrelated  with  the  responsibilities  which 
the  plebiscite  administrator  will  one  day  be 
called  upon  to  exercise." 

"It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  United 
Nations  representative,"  he  continues,  "that 
besides  the  question  of  tbe  final  quanttmi  of 
forces,  there  are  other  factors  which  have  a 
bearing  on  demilitarization,  which  need  now 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  United 
Nations  representative  is  not  at  the  present 
time  in  a  position  to  give  a  considered  state- 
oaent  on  aU  these  factors.  He  feels,  however, 
that  with  further  explorations  into  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  last  stage  of  demili- 
tarization and  the  first  stage  of  preparation 
for  tbe  plebiscite  be  would  i>erbaps  be  able  to 
place  the  question  of  demilitarization  in  a 
perspective  which  would  favor  Its  solution." 

On  these  grounds,  Dr.  Graham  reached 
the  conclusion  that,  in  future,  "the  United 
Nations  representative,  in  addition  to  the 
assistance  to  be  provided  by  his  civilian  and 
military  advisers,  has  the  purpose  to  have 
the  views  of  the  plebiscite  administrator- 
designate  on  those  problems  which  have  a 
bearing  on  tbeir  common  responsibilities. 
This  consultation  should  be  without  preju- 
dice to  the  question  of  the  formal  induction 
Into  office  of  the  plebiscite  administrator- 
designate,  which  should  be  a  result  of  the 
fiutber  negotiations." 

I 

PXOPOSALS 

Having  eet  out  these  conclusions.  Dr. 
Graham  emphasizes  tbe  urgency  of  settling 
this  dispute  of  over  4  years  and  tbe  vital 
importance  of  a  solution  to  the  400,000,000 
people  of  the  subcontinent  and  to  the  peace- 
ful progress  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  He 
then  submits  bis  proposals  In  tbe  following 
terms: 

"Accordingly,  tbe  United  Nations  repre- 
sentative reconunends: 

"1.  That,  taking  notice  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  demilitarization  of  the  state  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  through  withdrawals 
of  forces  from  both  sides  of  tbe  c^ase-flre 
line,  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan 
refrain  from  taking  any  action  which  would 
augment  the  present  military  potential  of 
the  forces  in  the  State. 

"2.  That  the  Governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  taking  into  account  their  agree- 
ments under  the  UNCIP  resolutions  and  their 
acceptance  under  the  12  proposals,  should — 

"(a)  Continue  their  determination  not  to 
resort  to  force  and  to  adhere  to  peaceful 
procedures;  and  to  follow  faithfully  their 
agreement  to  instruct  tbeir  official  spokes- 
men and  to  vvge  all  their  citizens  not  to 
make  statements  calculated  to  Incite  tbe 
people  of  either  nation  to  make  war  against 
the  other  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  (12  proposals,  pars,  i 
and  2).  ' 

"(b)  Observe  the  cease-fire  effective  from 
January  1,  1949,  and  tbe  Karachi  agreement 
of  July  27,  1949  (12  proposals,  par.  3) . 

"3.  That  the  Governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  as  a  means  of  further  implement- 
ing the  resolutlonB  of  August  IS.  1048.  and 
January  6.  1949.  should  undertake  by  July 
15.  1952.  further  to  reduce  the  forces  under 
their  control  in  tbe  state  of  Janunu  and. 
Kashmir. 
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"4.  That  the  United  Nations  representa- 
Uyi'9  negotiations  with  the  Governments 
of  India  and  Pakistan  be  continued  with  a 
▼lew  to — 

"(a)  Resolving  the  remaining  differences 
on  the  12  propoeato,  with  special  reference 
to  the  quantum  of  forces  to  be  left  on  each 
■Ide  of  the  cease-flre  line  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  demilitarization,  and 

••(b)  The  general  implementation  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  UNCIP  of  August  13,  1948, 
•nd  January  5.  1949." 


Effectirc  Fair-Trade  LecisUtioB:  Tkc 
McGoirc  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  NKW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEZTTAllVES 
Thursday.  May  8,  1952 

Mr,  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R. 
5767.  the  McGuire  bill,  had  my  whole- 
hearted support  both  because  it  is  in- 
trinsically meritorious  and  because  it 
recos:nizes  that  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  by  their  State  legislatures,  de- 
serves support  by  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  1931. 45  out  of  the  48  States  have 
enacted  fair-trade  laws.  New  York 
adopted  its  fair-trade  law.  the  Feld- 
Crawford  Act,  on  May  17.  1935.  All 
State  fair-trade  laws.  Including  New 
York's,  contain  substantially  the  same 
provisions. 

Under  these  laws,  so  long  as  certain 
conditions  preserving  free  competition 
are  met  and  sustained,  manufacturers  or 
distributors  of  products  identified  by 
their  brand  name  or  trade-mark  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  contracts  with  re- 
tailers handling  these  products  establish- 
log  minimum  resale  prices  which  retail- 
ers are  obligated  to  observe.  In  addi- 
tion, such  manufacturers  or  distributors 
may  establish  these  prices  by  notification 
and  announcement.  If  such  a  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  negotiates  a  contract 
with  one  retailer  in  the  State  and  an- 
nounces the  terms  of  this  contract  in- 
cluding his  minimum  prices  to  other  re- 
tailers, be  may  enforce  these  prices  on 
other  retailers  even  though  they  have 
not  signed  such  a  contract,  so  long  as 
they  sell  his  products  to  the  public.  This 
Is  the  so-called  nonsigner  provision  of  all 
State  fair-trade  laws. 

The  purpose  of  these  State  fair-trade 
laws  is  to  allow  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers to  protect  themselves  and  the 
public  from  the  unfair  and  deceptive  cut- 
throat competition  brought  on  by  the 
ruinous  price-cutting  and  price -juggling 
practices  of  the  few  retailers  who  are 
willing  to  take  temporary  losses  on  the 
sale  of  a  certain  few  nationally  adver- 
tised brands  and  trade-marked  products 
In  order  to  attract  customers  away  from 
the  large  majority  of  ethical  retailers 
Who  refuse  to  engage  in  these  deceptive 
practices.  The  simple  facts  of  economic 
life,  amply  corroborated  by  testimony 
during  hearings  on  the  McGuire  bill  and 
by  testimony  before  the  various  State 
legislaturoo  prior  to  passage  of  the  State 
fair-trade  laws,  are  that  in  almost  all 


cases  any  temporary  losses  suffered  by 
the  retailer  as  the  result  of  temporary 
price  cutting  or  price  juggling  on  certain 
selected  well-known  products — common- 
ly termed  "loss  leaders" — are  more  than 
adequately  compensated  for  by  much  less 
sensational  increases  in  prices  on  the 
great  number  of  less  well-known  prod- 
ucts sold  by  the  same  retailers.  The 
purpose  of  loss-leadering.  of  course.  Is  to 
attract  customers  away  from  ethical  re- 
tailers and  to  sell  these  customers  less 
well-known  products  which  are  handled 
by  ethical  retailers  at  comparable  or 
lower  prices.  No  retailer  could  survive 
selling  only  loss-leaders.  And  the  simple 
economic  fact,  which  such  unethical  re- 
tailers would  hide  from  the  purchasing 
public,  is  that  no  retailer  does.  The  only 
result  of  such  unfair  and  deceptive  cut- 
throat competition  is  to  decrease  genu- 
inely free  and  wholesome  competition 
by  fOTCing  the  large  majority  of  ethical 
retailers  out  of  the  market  eventually. 

Under  all  cf  the  State  fair-trade  laws, 
retail  price  maintenance  contracts  be- 
tween man;:iMturers.  distributors,  and 
retailers  are  invalid  and  unenforceable 
unless  it  can  be  established  that  the 
products  subjected  to  price  maintenance 
are  in  free  and  open  competition  with 
other  products  of  the  same  general  class. 
Thus,  such  products  must  compete  at  re- 
tail levels  not  only  with  other  similar  or 
identical  products  subject  to  fair-trade 
laws  but  also  with  similar  or  identical 
products  not  branded  or  trade-marked 
to  which  the  fair-trade  laws  are  not  ap- 
plicable. Any  manufacturer  or  distrib- 
utor who  views  the  State  fair-trade  laws 
as  a  license  to  fix  prices  at  any  level  he 
might  choose  would  soon  be  disillusioned 
of  that  fantasy  by  the  competition  of 
manufacturers  or  distributors  of  similar 
or  identical  products  whether  or  not 
such  prodticts  were  branded  or  trade- 
marked. 

Under  aU  of  the  State  fair-trade  laws, 
there  are  prohibitions  against  horizontal 
price  agreements  between  manufactur- 
ers, or  between  wholesalers  or  distribu- 
tors, or  between  retailers,  so  that  these 
collusive  contracts  are  rightly  distin- 
gxiished  from  the  vertical  price  mainte- 
nance contracts  allowed  by  these  ame 
State  laws.  Vertical  price  agreements 
preserve  competition  among  commodities 
of  the  same  general  class  and  are  unen- 
forceable in  the  absence  of  such  com- 
petition, as  has  been  pointed  out.  Hori- 
zontal price  agreements,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  allowed,  could  and  would  in 
some  instances  lead  to  collusion  between 
manufacturers,  or  between  wholesalers 
or  distributors,  or  between  retailers  of 
similar  products  for  which  substitutes 
are  not  readily  available,  and  could 
therefore  create  true  price  fixing.  This 
danger  is  clearly  recognized  both  by  the 
State  fair-trade  laws  and  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws,  and  as  a  result,  such  hori- 
zontal agreements  are  not  only  not  en- 
couraged, but  are  definitely  prohibited. 
Thus,  the  States,  by  their  fair-trade  Uws, 
have  wisely  distinguished  between  verti- 
cal price  maintenance  contracts  which 
protect  and  sustain  genuine  free  com- 
petition and  horizontal  price  agreements 
which  would  throttle  and  eventually  kill 
free  competition. 


Under  none  of  the  State  fair-trade 
laws  is  any  manufacturer  or  distributor 
or  retailer  compelled  to  enter  into  a  ver- 
tical price  agreement.  The  laws  merely 
provide  that  If  a  manufacturer  of  a 
branded  or  trade-marked  product  so  de- 
sires, he  may  enter  into  a  contract  with 
a  retailer  establishing  minimum  retail 
prices  for  his  products.  The  State  laws 
are  merely  permissive,  not  mandatory. 
If  a  manufacturer  does  enter  into  such  a 
contract  with  a  retailer,  all  other  re- 
tailers in  the  State  are  bound  by  the  non- 
signer  provisions  of  the  State  laws  to 
observe  the  minimum  price  set  in  the 
contract,  but  they  are  not  compelled  to 
handle  such  a  manufacturer's  product 
if  the  established  price  is  regarded  as  un- 
favorable. 

Thus,  competition  from  products  not 
branded  or  trade  marked,  competition 
from  other  products  for  which  resale 
price  maintenance  contracts  are  in  ef- 
fect, the  reluctance  of  retailers  to  handle 
products  for  which  an  unfavorable  re- 
tail price  might  be  established  by  con- 
tract, the  illegality  and  prohibition  of 
horizontal  price  agreements,  the  express 
statutory  requirements  that  prodticts 
subject  to  price  maintenance  be  in  free 
and  open  competition  with  each  other, 
and  the  mere  permissive  nature  of  the 
State  fair-trade  laws,  are  all  factors 
under  the  State  fair-trade  laws  pur- 
posely designed  to  create  and  matntalo 
genuine  free  competition. 

In  1936  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  an  unanimous  decision,  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  these  fair-trade 
laws  enacted  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  States. 

However.  State  fair-trade  laws  applied 
directly  only  to  intrastate  trade.  This 
greatly  limited  their  effectiveness  be- 
cause of  the  large  amount  of  interstate 
trade  which  could  not  be  subjected  to 
the  State  fair-trade  laws.  Recognizing 
the  frustration  of  the  States  in  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  this  problem.  Congress 
in  1937  passed  the  Miller-Tydlngs  Act. 
This  act  was  nothing  more  than  an  en- 
abling act  which  extended  the  State 
laws  to  cover  interstate  sales  taking 
place  within  States  which  have  fair- 
trade  laws.  It  did  not  affect  the  three 
States— Texas.  Vermont,  and  Missouri— 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  which  have 
no  fair-trade  laws.  Thus,  although  aid- 
ing the  fair-trade  States  in  the  effective 
enforcement  of  their  laws,  the  Miller- 
TydingB  Act  clearly  respected  and  gave 
no  interference  to  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  few  Stotes  which  did  not  choose 
to  enact  fair-trade  laws. 

On  May  21.  1951.  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  extension 
of  State  fair-trade  laws  to  cover  inter- 
state transactions  within  such  States.  m§ 
provided  for  In  the  Miller-Tydings  Act, 
did  not  include  the  nonsigner  provi- 
sions of  the  State  law.  This-  decision 
thus  rendered  the  nonsigner  provi- 
sion of  State  laws  null  and  void  as  ap- 
plied to  Interstate  commerce  within  such 
States,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
rendered  these  State  laws  ineffective  to 
cope  with  the  problem  for  which  they 
had  been  enacted  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.  R.  5767.  the 
McGuire  bill,  is  merely  to  reaffirm  the 


Tery  same  proposition  which  Congress 
Intended  to  enact  into  law  when  It  passed 
the  Miller-Tydlngs  Act.  It  restores  to 
their  intended  effectiveness  the  non- 
signer  provisions  of  the  State  fair-trade 
laws.  It  respects  and  implements  the 
sovereignty  and  desires  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  States  without  affect- 
ing the  few  States  which  do  not  choose 
to  have  fair-trade  laws.  It  Is  a  meas- 
ure to  help  restore  and  sustain  genu- 
inely free,  workable,  honest  competi- 
tion which  must  always  be  reflected  In 
greater  economic  efficiency  and  lower 
over-ail  expense  to  the  consumer. 


HoMsty  m  GoTcnswat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  KAsaACHuarm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThHrsday.  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
o«D.  I  desire  to  Include  the  text  of  an 
address  given  by  my  good  friend,  Sol- 
omon Rosenbaum.  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  credit  unions  of  northern  Worces- 
ter County  at  Fltchburg,  Mass. 

His  remarks  on  honesty  in  government 
follow: 

BoKwrnrr  »  GoTBUncsirT 

lAr.  Chairman,  my  friends,  ladle*  and 
gentlemen.  I  deem  It  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  have  been  Inritad  to  apeak  before  thla 
group  of  repreaentatlTea  of  the  credit  unions 
of  northern  Worceeter  County,  particularly 
because  thU  splendid  activity  in  which  you 
are  engaged  commendsbly  exempUfles  tha 
traditional  American  spirit  of  mut\ial  oo- 
operatlon.  whereby  men  and  women,  ralying 
upon  their  own  initiative  and  abllltlM,  pool 
their  individual  resources  and  talents  In  a 
common  effort  to  promote  their  own  welfare. 

As  provided  in  cbspter  171  of  the  general 
laws  of  our  Commonwealth,  you  have  associ- 
ated yourselves  for  the  purpose  of  accumu- 
lating and  investing  the  savings  of  your 
members  and  of  making  loans  to  them  for 
provident  purposes.  As  a  result,  not  only  do 
you  enco\irsge  thrift  and  provide  a  means  for 
the  secure  investment  of  jrour  hard-earned 
savings,  but  you  also  make  available  to  your 
membership  the  use  of  additional  capital  on 
a  decent  and  legitimate  basis,  which  pro- 
tects them  against  the  predatory  clutches  of 
professional  loan  sharks  and  usurers. 

For  the  past  year,  the  top  news  In  the 
press,  on  the  radio.  In  magazine  article*,  and 
on  the  television  screen,  has  dealt  with  seri- 
ous and  acrimonious  charges  of  corruption 
In  Government.  It  has  been  frequently 
alleged,  and  occasionally  established,  that 
public  oOclals  have  been  accepting  bribes; 
that  organized  crime  has  penetrated  munic- 
ipal government:  that  gratuities  have  been 
accepted  for  government  contracts:  and  that 
surplus  materials  have  been  disposed  of  Im- 
properly. Recently,  and  perhaps  most  seri- 
ous of  all.  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  have  become  the 
particular  targets  of  these  Imputations  of 
public  scandal. 

In  view  of  these  suBplclons.  which  have 
been  generated  to  the  boiling  point  and  kept 
at  white  heat  by  the  Incessant  stimulation  of 
columnists,  conunentators,  psychopathic 
publicity  seekers,  and  overly  ambitious  can- 
didates, whose  sole  motivating  objectives 
seems  to  be  a  presidential  election  now  only  a 
tew  months  away,  it  is  altogether  fitting  and 


proper  that  we,  a  representative  group  of 
plain,  ordinary,  American  cltlsens,  genu- 
inely interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  coiui- 
try,  should  tonight  dispassionately  discuss 
the  subject  of  honesty  In  Government  In 
the  cold  light  of  fact  and  im])artiality. 

I  hardly  believe  that  there  will  be  any 
argument  with  my  thesis  that  honesty  In 
Oovernment  is  a  most  desirable  condition; 
that  we  are  aU  most  heartily  in  favor  of  it; 
and  that  we  should  be  willing  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  Insure  It. 

However,  in  order  to  advance  beyond  tha 
realm  of  wiahful  thinking  and  to  truly  un- 
derstand what  is  required  to  attain  this 
worthy  goal,  it  Is  necessary  to  closely  examine 
all  the  facets  and  ramifications  of  its  direct 
opposite — by  which  I  more  specifically  mean 
that  it  is  necessary  to  place  dishonesty  in 
Oovernment  upon  the  opM-ating  table  and  to 
carefully  dissect  its  component  parts  In  order 
to  fully  determine  its  anatomy. 

When  we  shall  have  completed  that  au- 
topsy and  shall  have  fully  exposed  the  symp. 
toma  of  the  disease  of  corruption,  we  shall 
then  first  be  in  a  competent  position  to  pre- 
scribe an  effective  cure  for  the  malady  and 
to  offer  realistic  means  to  promote  the  prac- 
tice of  honesty  In  government. 

A  careful  study  of  the  subject  Indlcatts 
that  public  corruption  has  certain  funda- 
mental traits  and  features  that  Inevitably 
manifest  themselves,  no  matter  what  the 
particular  time  in  history  or  plaoe  in  geog- 
raphy. These  basic  characteristics  are  as  in- 
variably true  of  corruption  as  are  any  of 
the  rules  of  science  in  the  world  of  nattire— 
they  wiU  Inunediately  spring  Into  action 
whenever  the  opportunity  for  corruption  la 
ripe  just  as  surely  as  a  falling  apple  will  obey 
Newton's  law  of  gravity  or  a  paU  of  water 
Ireese  at  33*. 

I  offer  you  my  analysis  of  these  constant 
and  unchanging  attributes  of  corruption, 
as  I  have  found  them,  in  the  confidence  that 
you  wiU  join  with  me  in  accepting  them  as 
self-evident  truths  from  which  we  may  chart 
our  course  in  devising  adequate  naeasures 
tending  to  encourage  honesty  in  government. 
My  first  observation  is  that  dishonesty  In 
government  Is  a  matter  of  ancient  vintage. 
To  the  historian,  there  is  nothing  new  or 
startling  about  public  corruption.  It  was 
present  in  biblical  times.  It  thrived  in  an- 
cient Greece  and  in  imperial  Rome.  It  has 
reared  its  ugly  head  in  every  age  and  cllma. 
That  Is  why  that  great  sage,  Benjamin  Prank- 
lin,  once  observed: 

"There  is  no  kind  of  dishonesty  into  which 
otherwise  good  people  more  frequently  fall 
than  that  of  defrauding  the  government." 

Accordingly,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
learn  that  when  our  ancestors  first  settled 
In  America,  among  the  institutions  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  the  Old  World 
was  that  of  corruption. 

Many  of  the  early  colonial  governors  were 
as  efficient  and  as  grasping  as  any  modem 
city  boas,  extracting  extralegal  tolls  from 
vartoiu  enterprises,  profiting  from  the  mo- 
nopoly of  sources  of  supply,  and  accepting 
gratuities  from  those  who  sought  their  royal 
favor. 

Right  here  in  Massachusetts,  John  Adams 
described  the  traffic  In  public  offices  in  the 
following  words: 

"This  day  I  learned  that  the  Caucus  Club 
meets  at  certain  times  in  the  garret  of  Tom 
Dawes.  There  they  smoke  tobacco  till  you 
cannot  see  from  one  end  of  the  garret  to 
the  other.  Selectmen,  asseaeors,  collectors, 
wardens,  and  representatives  are  regularly 
chosen  before  they  are  chosen  by  the  towns- 
people." 

During  the  very  midst  of  our  struggle  for 
national  independence,  George  Washington 
was  ImpeUed  to  protest  the  actions  of  those 
who  were  waxing  rich  at  the  expense  of  those 
fighting  the  actual   battle. 

"Such  a  dearth  of  public  spirit  and  want 
of  virtue,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "and  such 
f  ertlUty  in  aU  the  low  arts  to  obtain  advan- 


tages of  one  kind  and  another.  I  never  saw 
before,  and  pray  Ood,  I  may  never  be  witness 
to  again.  I  tremble  at  the  prospect.  Such  a 
dirty,  mercenary  spirit  pervades  the  whole, 
that  I  should  not  be  at  all  stirprised  at  any 
disaster  that  may  happen." 

And  disaster  almost  did  happen.  At  Valley 
Forge,  the  troops  froee  and  starved  because 
the  food  and  clothing  intended  for  them  had 
been  diverted  Into  civilian  channels  or  sold 
to  the  enemy.  Robert  Morris,  financier  of 
the  Revolution,  did  not  flinch  at  selling  flour 
at  a  mere  60-percent  profit,  and  he  feathered 
his  own  nest  very  comfortably  by  a  skillful 
manipulation  of  the  Nation's  fvmds  with  his 
own.  Our  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  made  sure  to  notify  his 
friends  in  advance  of  his  plans  to  redeem  at 
par  the  then  worthless  Continental  bonds, 
as  a  restilt  of  which  they  were  able  to  buy 
up  these  outstanding  securities  for  a  mera 
pittance  and  then  reap  a  very  handsoma 
profit  on  the  basis  of  this  prior  Inside  infor- 
mation. 

And  so  it  has  continued  in  every  adminis- 
tration and  in  every  generation  since. 

I  have  not  cited  these  historical  precedents 
in  a  cynical  attempt  to  prove  that  graft  is 
ao  Ingrained  in  our  past  that  ws  cannot  hope 
to  eradicate  it.  On  the  contrary,  my  p\ir- 
pose  is  to  demonstrate  that  if  the  current 
altuation  is  as  seriotis  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed, it  is  no  new  or  strange  phenomenon 
that  has  been  suddenly  sired  by  the  present 
administration,  but  that  It  is  simply  an  out- 
growth and  a  continuance  of  an  already  es- 
tablished pattern  in  our  national  life  that 
has  very  ancient  roots. 

My  second  observation  Is  that  dishonesty 
in  government  is  bipartisan  in  nature.  By 
this  I  mean  that  a  census  of  the  political 
complexion  of  the  oorruptionists  confirms 
that  they  are  as  often  found  in  the  one  ma- 
jor party  as  in  the  other. 

For  example,  if  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration of  Andrew  Jackson  proclaimed  and 
acted  upon  the  principle  that  "To  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils"  it  was  more  than  out- 
matched by  the  rampant  dishonesty  that 
disgraced  the  ^publican  administration  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  when  under  a  general  In  the 
White  House,  the  stabUity  of  our  country 
was  literally  rocked  by  a  series  of  scandals, 
such  as  the  wholesale  bribery  of  Congress  by 
the  railroad  interests,  the  whlsky-rlng  tax 
frauds,  the  Impeachment  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  an  endless  procession  of  resigna- 
tions by  Cabinet  officers  who  dared  not  faoa 
investigation  of  their  activities. 

Similarly,  if  some  are  prone  to  think  of 
the  present  Democratic  administration  as  be- 
ing umenable  to  censure  because  of  certain 
mink  coats,  home  freezers,  and  free  Florida 
vacations,  of  somewhat  doubtful  propriety, 
there  are  others  who  can  never  forget  the 
ahocking  dishonesty  that  fiotirished  during 
the  Republican  administration  of  Warren  O. 
Harding,  when  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal 
Jeopardized  our  national  safety  through  a 
brazen  sell-out  of  our  naval  oU  reserves  in 
rettim  for  an  out-and-out  bribe,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  Indictment,  conviction, 
and  jailing  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
while  the  Deftartment  of  J\istice  Itself  was 
under  the  shadow  of  an  Attorney  General 
of  questionable  integrity  and  dubious  asso- 
ciates. 

Likewise,  if  In  the  current  tax  investiga- 
tions, the  finger  of  suspicion  first  pointed 
to  some  Democratic  officeholders,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  before  it  had  completed 
its  coiu-se,  it  came  to  rest  on  two  Republican 
Senators  who.  for  all  their  pious  preten- 
tions, were  discovered  to  be  engaged  in  tha 
very  same  practices  which  they  had.  until 
then,  found  so  reprehensible  in  their  Demo- 
cratic counterparts. 

I  caU  these  Instances  to  your  attention,  not 
for  the  piirpose  of  trying  to  prove  thai  two 
wrongs  make  a  right,  but  rather  to  demon- 
strate that  neither  major  poUOeal  party  has 
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•  monopoly  of  all  the  virtue*  or  all  the  vlcea, 
and  that  public  corruption  has,  from  time 
to  time,  found  a  happy  home  with  each  of 
them. 

My  third  observation  to  that  allegations  of 
dishonesty  In  Government  are  primarily 
made,  not  out  of  any  truly  outraged  sense 
of  civic  virtue  or  with  any  sincere  purpose 
of  effecting  a  cure  of  the  condition,  but  are 
usually  Initiated,  Instigated,  and  capitalised 
opon  by  candidates  for  public  office  who. 
With  obvious  reltoh  and  delight,  actually 
pounce  upon  any  such  charges  as  a  powerful 
lever  by  which  to  muster  the  enthusiasm 
and  popular  support  required  to  oust  the 
Incumbents. 

"Turn  out  the  rascals"  Is  the  most  effective 
of  campaign  cries.  The  usual  pattern  of  at- 
tack is  for  the  opposition  to  conduct  a  fish- 
ing expedition  on  the  theory  and  In  the  hope 
that,  if  the  btLtter  Is  churned  long  enough, 
aome  noxious  substance  will  eventually  rise 
to  the  surface — a  practice  which  evoked  the 
caustic  comment  by  President  Wilson  that 
the  CoEjreas  does  not  deal  with  the  admin- 
istration except  to  disgrace  It. 

Although  campaigns  have  been  waged  and 
won  on  the  issue  of  corruption,  the  general 
situation  Is  rarely  changed.  Bach  party  may 
be  vigilant  in  picking  out  Qaws  in  Its  op- 
ponents, but  it  overlooks  the  blemishes  In  its 
own  ranks;  and,  the  rascals  having  been 
turned  out.  are  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  new 
rascals,  wearing  different  party  labels,  hvtt  of 
the  same  identical  breed. 

In  substance  and  effect,  charges  of  cor- 
ruption are  nrely  offered  in  good  faith  but 
are  simply  used  to  supply  the  sound  effects 
for  the  political  version  of  the  old  parlor 
game  of  musical  chairs. 

Ify  fourth  obeervatlon,  despite  an  the 
time  I  have  already  devoted  to  dishonesty 
In  Oovemment,  Is  that  It  Is  not  as  wide- 
spread as  is  generally  assumed  nor  as  preva- 
lent as  the  scandal  mongers  would  have  us 
beUeve.  Unfortunately,  exact  factual  mate- 
rial is  not  available  on  this  score,  for,  while 
statistics  are  kept  on  crime,  they  are  not 
kept  on  Innocence,  and  likewise,  while  ex- 
aggerated, emphasis  is  placed  upon  public 
dishonesty  when  it  is  suspected,  no  tally 
la  kept  of  all  ttioee  In  public  service  who 
perform  their  duties  in  strict  pursuance  of 
both  the  laws  and  ethics. 

However,  from  even  a  mere  ctiraory  read- 
ing of  the  newspapers,  we  do  know  that, 
among  the  2.000,000  persons  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  many  mil- 
lions more  by  the  States  and  their  local  sub- 
divisions, Instances  of  criminality  and  dis- 
honesty are  comparatively  rare. 

As  an  example  in  point,  I  refer  to  'ae 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  has  been 
under  especially  severe  attack.  Qf  Its  57,000 
employees,  not  even  one-tenth  at  1  percent 
has  been  Involved  in  corruption. 

Perhaps,  the  most  decisive  evidence  on 
this  phase  of  our  discussion  would  be  for 
each  one  of  us  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  conduct  of  those  of  o\ir  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  are  public  employees, 
and  I  dare  say  that  our  almost  unanimous 
conclusion  would  be  that  we  know  them 
to  be  men  and  women  of  honor,  honesty 
and  probity,  who  discharge  their  duties 
without  fear  or  favor,  and  who  certainly 
are  not  reveling  in  any  orgy  of  aflhienc* 
flowing  from  any  ill-gotten  gains. 

My  fifth  observation  is  that  dishonesty 
in  Government  is  frequently  bilateral  In 
form.  By  this  I  mean  that,  in  many  cases, 
not  only  is  a  public  employee  or  office  holder 
Involved,  but  Joining  in  the  conspiracy  with 
blm,  there  la  usually  one  or  more  private 
dtlaens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  plan  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment Is  first  hatched  in  the  mind  of  soma 
private  individual,  who  stands  to  gain  mucb 
more  by  the  Illegal  transaction  than  the 
public  official  whom  he  tempts  and  con- 
vinces by  the  halt  of  a  l\isclo\u  Illicit  fruit. 

I  offer  this  observation,  not  to  excuse  the 
pubUc  employee  for  his  breach  of  trusts- 


there  can  be  no  possible  Justifleatkm  for  any 
such  misconduct — but  simply  so  that  we, 
as  neutral  observers,  may  bear  In  mind  that 
dtehonesty  tn  Oovemment  is  at  least  as 
much  the  product  of  private  greed  as  the 
consequence   of   public   corruption. 

Ify  sixth  and  final  observation  is  that  dls- 
bonesty  in  government  cannot  and  will  not 
be  overcome  by  present  methods.  Our  law 
books  are  chuck  full  of  statutes  condemn- 
ing corrupt  practices  and  bribery.  These 
criminal  laws  have  been  in  force  for  dec- 
ades; yet,  they  achieve  nothing  for  they  are 
predicated  upon  the  false  premise  that.  If 
jrou  lock  a  man  up  and  throw  away  the  key. 
you  have  solved  a  problem,  wben,  in  fact.  3rou 
hare  accomplished  as  much  aa  an  ostrich 
who  buries  his  head  In  the  sand.  These  laws 
fail  In  their  purpose  because  they  fall  to  take 
into  account  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

These,  my  friends,  are  in  essence  the  six 
basic  keystones  in  the  structure  of  public 
dlshoneety.  Recognizing  them  as  such,  we 
find  ourselves  faced  with  the  (|usstlon  of 
what  action  to  take. 

I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  I  have  sotne 
magic  fOTD^'ula  which  will  make  public  cor- 
ruption suddenly  disappear  In  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  I  have  no  secret  potion  which  will 
make  all  men -honest.  I  am  not  even  going 
to  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  if  we  take  cer- 
tain specific,  enumerated,  detailed  steps, 
morality  in  government  will  be  automatically 
gi^nranteed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just 
such  headlong  haste  in  prescribing  speclfle 
remedies  before  conducting  an  extensive  pro- 
fram  of  nonpartisan,  nonpolltical.  Independ- 
ent research  into  all  phases  of  a  given  prob- 
lem t^at  condemns  so  many  well-meaning 
efforts  to  dismal  failure. 

However.  I  can  and  will  c^er  you  my  Im- 
pressions of  the  type  of  approach  that  should 
be  adopted  if  we  are  to  achieve  any  solutton 
at  all.    This  much  Is  clear: 

There  are  no  cheap  patent  medicines  or 
quick  cure-alls  In  the  field  of  political  sci- 
ence. If  the  Issue  of  corruption  is  to  be 
dealt  with  In  a  practical  way,  and  not  merely 
raved  about  cnr  used  as  a  political  football, 
much  sound,  hard  thinking  will  be  required. 

If  we  are  to  get  anywhere  in  our  quest  for 
honesty  In  government,  we  must  begin  with 
ourselves.  It  is  the  old  case,  as  St.  Ltike  put 
It,  of  "Physician,  heal  thyself." 

We  must  forget  our  illusions  and  face 
reality:  we  must  drop  the  mask  of  hypocrisy 
and  face  the  truth;  we  must  discard  out- 
moded and  discredited  patterns  of  thought 
and  face  the  facts. 

Understanding  will  have  to  take  the  place 
of  emotionalism.  Impartial  analysis  will 
have  to  take  the  place  of  irrational  outbursts 
of  partisan  criticism.  Careful  scientific  study 
will  have  to  take  the  place  of  campaign 
propaganda. 

The  problem  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
political  arena  and  brought  into  the  social 
science  laboratory.  It  must  be  viewed  with 
our  vision  fociised  upon  a  desire  to  effect  a 
genuine  solution  rather  than  upon  political 
consequences.  Our  techniques  must  be 
guided  by  considerations  of  good  citizenship 
rather  than  by  election  results.  Our  Inspir- 
ing motive  must  be  dvlc  rectitude  rather 
than  political  vengeance. 

It  is  only  an  inquiry  conducted  under  such 
Impartial  and  impersonal  conditions  that 
has  any  promise  at  all  of  successfully  copmg 
with  the  perplexity  we  seek  to  unravel. 

Qf  coxirse.  I  make  no  claims  that  the  con- 
clusions which  such  a  study  would  produce 
would  constitute  a  panacea  for  all  our  ilia, 
for  I  am  not  so  naive  as  not  to  realise  that, 
no  matter  what  antidotes  are  administered, 
corruption  will  neither  inmiedlately  nor 
completely  vanish  from  the  scene. 

There  Is  an  old  adage  that  there  is  no  lock 
strong  enough  to  exclude  every  thief.  The 
same  Is  true  of  remedies  proposed  to  prevent 
Illegal  conduct.  However,  Just  as  a  lock  can 
be  Installed  that  will  discourage  moat  thlevca 
and  make  it  extremely  dUQcult  and  incon- 


for  tha  rest.  so.  too.  I 
lleve  that  the  methods  I  bave  sufgestad  do 

IndlcaU  the  proper  direction  In  which  we 
should  guide  our  thinking  and  that  they  do 
describe  the  only  true  circumstances  under 
which  appropriate  ways  and  means  can  be 
developed  for  confining  corruption  within 
tbe  narrowest  orbit  posslbts  In  the  llgbt  of 
the  frailties  Inherent  In  htunan  nature. 

Of  courss.  we  must  not  be  so  smug  in  our 
■elf-righteouaneea  ae  to  Voae  slgbt  of  tbe  faoS 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  for 
public  corruption  and  Inefficiency  rests  right 
at  the  door  of  every  one  of  us,  because,  ex- 
cept for  occasional  exhibitions  of  temporary 
concern,  most  of  us  are  generally  quite  apa* 
thetlc  about  the  choice  of  cur  public  oOctala. 

Need  I  say  more  than  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  In  a  Presidential  election,  leas 
tiian  one-half  of  the  eligible  voters  take  the 
time  or  interest  to  east  a  ballot;  while  in 
State,  municipal,  and  primary  elections,  tha 
proportion  of  dlstotercst  Is  even  greater. 

When  we,  the  public,  refuse  to  exerdsa 
our  privilege  of  choosing  our  public  servants, 
then,  since  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  political 
opportunists  move  in.  and  decide  who  shall 
get  what  by  secret  deals  and  shady  bargains. 

It  therefore  behooves  tie.  before  '■^■tfng 
the  first  stone  of  crtttctam  at  tboee  in  public 
office  or  employment,  to  first  examine  oxir 
own  consciences  and  confsss  that  a  basic 
remedy  for  a  good  share  of  all  public  dero* 
lletlon  would  be  universal  partlctpatton  by 
every  qualified  voter  in  all  primary  and 
general  elections. 

Let  me  also  express  one  note  of  caution: 
It  Is  most  Important,  as  efforts  are  made  to 
investigate  charges  and  prosecute  the  guilty. 
that  all  the  millions  of  poblle  eujiJloyBss 
throughout  the  Nation  be  not  tarred  wltti  tb4 
brush  of  suspicion  or  smeared  with  the  taint 
of  guUt  by  aaaodatlon. 

The  overwhelming  preponderant  number 
of  such  employees  are  honest — as  witness  tha 
faithful  employees  at  our  postal  system,  our 
conscientious  and  industrious  teachers  and 
librarians,  our  trave  firemen  and  courageoiis 
police  olBcers,  and  all  tbs  many  other  mem- 
bars  of  our  civil  government,  who.  year  la 
and  year  out.  perform  tbelr  Jobs  with  con- 
stant devotion  to  duty  and  who  resent  even 
more  than  the  public  docs  the  shortcomings 
Of  tbelr  few  fellow  employees  who  havt  bsaa 
guilty  of  wrongdoing. 

The  pay  for  the  most  part  is  poor,  and 
promotions  are  slow.  There  are  no  years  ot 
big  profits,  nor  any  ehanos  to  succeed  to  the 
ownership  of  the  buslnsas.  liuch  of  tht 
reward  of  public  employees  is  in  their  own 
self-respect  and  in  the  respect  of  their  fellow 
citizens  for  their  work  ot  public  servlee. 

Am  we  strive  for  greater  perfection  and 
greater  protection  against  corruption.  1st  us 
keep  the  problem  in  proper  perspective;  let 
us  not  permit  it  to  degenerate  into  a  rrTllstls 
Witch-hunt;  let  us  not  brand  the  scarlet 
letter  upon  the  brows  of  all  for  the  sins  of 
a  few. 

That  Is  a  basic  requirement  of  the  kind 
of  equitable  Justice  we  hold  sacred  under 
democracy,  and  anything  leas  would  be 
treason  to  the  high  ideals  ws  profess  to 
cherish. 


Ho«.  Rad  F.  Mwray 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 


XW  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBBENTATIVBS 

Wednetday,  May  7, 19S2 

Ur.  RES)  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  recently  passed  from  our  midst  a 
oolleaffue  whose  character,  abilities  and 
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services  won  oiir  profound  respect.  I  re> 
fer  to  Hon.  Held  F.  Murray,  of  Wisconsin, 
ft  remarkable  legislator,  especially  In  the 
field  of  agriculture,  a  powerful  debater, 
a  man  of  deep  convictions  and  above  all 
he  was  a  stalwart  statesman  and  a  true 
American. 

I  deplore  the  passing  of  my  friend  and 
colleague,  for  whom  I  have  a  deep  aflec- 
Uon. 

There  is  one  solace  that  comes  to  all 
of  us  In  the  dark  hours  of  grief  and  that 
is  that  Ood  knows  best. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Murray  and  each 
member  of  the  family  my  deep  sympathy 
in  this  time  of  great  bereavement. 


Uakta 


States    Shoald    lastst    Upoi   a 
Uaified  Gcrmaay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoMsnr 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1952 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak-  • 
er,  it  is  very  Important  that  the  United 
States  should  take  the  lead  to  assure 
all  the  German  people  that  we  will  Insist 
upon  a  unified  Germany.  This  is  a  ne- 
cessity. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  article  by  Wil- 
liam Henry  Chamberlln  that  appears  in 
the  current  issue  of  Human  Events: 

Thx  Stakxs  or  GmtAjrr 
(By  Willianr.  Henry  Chamberlln) 

Oermany  la  the  largest  single  stak;  of  the 
cold  war.  Despite  defeat  in  the  war,  vast 
bombing  destruction,  partition,  and  occupa- 
tion, this  country  of  almost  70,000.000.  with 
Its  Industry,  technical  skill,  and  miUtary 
potential,  could  tip  the  scales  of  the  trem- 
bling European  balance  of  power  one  way 
or  the  other. 

This  is  why  the  struggle  with  Oermany 
has  long  given  way  to  a  struggle  for  Oer- 
many. This  Is  why  the  recent  Soviet  moves, 
looking  to  the  creation  of  a  neutralized 
unified  Oermany.  with  its  own  armed  forces. 
are  of  first  lni(>ortance  on  the  chesst>oard 
of  international  politics. 

Neither  side  has  waged  the  struggle  to 
win  Oermany  as  an  ally  wholeheartedly  and 
consistently.  For.  both  in  the  Soviet  and 
in  the  western  camp,  recognition  of  Oer- 
many's  value  is  offset  by  fear  and  suspicion 
of  what  a  resiugsnt  Oermany  might  be- 
come. 

Both  sides  are  handicapped  by  steps  which 
were  taken  during  the  war  and  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  occupation.  In  mass  raping, 
murdering,  looting,  and  general  destruc- 
tion the  Russians,  In  the  first  months  of 
their  conquest  of  Bast  Oermany,  behaved 
with  a  barbarism  unmatched  in  the  annals 
of  E^uropean  warffre. 

More  lasting  in  their  effects  than  these 
stcessei  were  other  features  of  Soviet  po- 
ntleal  and  economic  policy.  It  was  Stalin 
who  insisted  on  amputating  from  Oermany 
historic  eastern  provinces,  inhabited  by  a 
solidly  German  population  of  some  9,000,000 
I>eople,  east  of  the  line  formed  by  the  River 
Oder  and  Western  Neisse.  Most  of  this  ter- 
ritory was  assigned  to  Poland;  the  Russians 
annexed  the  old  German  city  of  Koenigs- 
berg.  home  of  the  philosopher  Kant,  and 
changed  Its  name  to  Kaliningrad. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  authorities  exploited 
East  Germany  with  ruthless  intensity  and 
In  wlous  ways.    Large  Btisslan  occupation 


forces  Uved  off  the  ootintry;  many  bilUons 
of  dollars  were  extracted  in  reparations  by 
carting  off  everything  Imaginable,  from  whole 
factories  to  bathtubs  and  featherbeds;  and 
a  considerable  part  of  East  German  indus- 
try was  assigned  to  Soviet  ownership  and 
works  for  Soviet  profit. 

The  Western  Powers  ako  rolled  up  lia- 
bilities, although  less  formidable  ones,  in  the 
present  comi}etltlon  for  German  friendship. 
They  looted  German  foreign  assets  and  pat- 
ents, lived  in  luxurious  free  quarters  at  Ger- 
man expense,  carried  out  a  caprtclous  and 
vindictive  denazification  policy  and  disman- 
tled a  ntunber  of  German  factories,  although 
not  on  a  scale  comparable  with  what  hap- 
pened in  East  Germany.  The  small  but  rich 
Saar  area  was  detached  from  German  ad- 
ministration and  economically  linked  with 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  put  several  billicn  dollars  into  Oer- 
many through  Army  and  ECA  appropria- 
tions— a  circumstance  which  has  no  par- 
allel on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  curtain. 

March  10,  1052,  may  be  rememl>ered  as 
the  day  when  position  warfare  gave  way 
to  war  of  movement  in  the  diplomatic  strtig- 
gle  tor  Germany.  Up  to  that  time  the  di- 
vision of  Germany,  while  officially  deplored, 
was  becoming  more  and  more  an  accom- 
plished fact.  A  Soviet  puppet  regime,  self- 
christened  Democratic  Republic  of  Germany, 
has  been  set  up  In  the  Soviet  sone.  marked 
by  subservience  to  Moscow,  political  totali- 
tarianism, and  ever-expanding  economic  col- 
lectivism. 

Meanwhile  the  western  part  of  Germany, 
which  is  under  American,  British,  and  French 
occupation,  has  been  developing  along  the 
lines  of  free  parliamentary  institutions  and 
respect  for  private  property.  Although  there 
Is  no  historical,  political,  or  ethnic  Justi- 
fication for  the  line  of  demarcation  which 
bisects  Germany,  the-  two  sections  of  the 
country  tend  to  grow  farther  away  In  their 
Institutions  and  their  psychology  every  year. 

The  Soviet  note  of  March  10  was  a  much 
more  serioiu  approach  to  the  problem  of 
unity  than  any  earlier  communication  from 
Moscow  on  this  subject.  Addressed  to  the 
three  Western  Powers,  it  proposed  a  peace 
settlement  wltb  Oermany.  an  all-Oerman 
government,  acceptance  of  the  mutilated 
eastern  frontier,  and  early  withdrawal  of  all 
occupation  forces.  The  Soviet  note  also 
suggested,  for  the  first  time,  that  Oermany 
should  be  allowed  to  maintain  its  own  armed 
forces,  that  there  should  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  ex-Nazis,  apart  from  convicted 
war  criminals,  and  that  Oermany,  with  full 
freedom  to  develop  its  peacetime  economy. 
Should  be  bound  to  enter  into  no  alliance 
directed  against  any  of  its  former  enemies. 

This  note  was  .learly  designed  to  conjure 
up  an  alluring  picture  for  many  Germans 
who  are  not  Communists.  This  is  a  Oer- 
many not  tied  to  the  chariot  wheels  either 
Of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
free  to  trade  with  the  East  as  with  the  West, 
in  possession  of  Its  own  mdependent  srmed 
forces. 

That  this  Soviet  move  was  designed  to 
disrupt  the  policy  of  integrating  Germany 
With  the  West  by  such  devices  ss  the  Schu- 
man  plan  and  the  E\iropean  army  is  obvioiis. 
What  is  not  so  clear  is  whether  Moscow's 
offer  is  a  bluff  or  a  gamble. 

Acid  test  of  Soviet  intentions  would  be 
Willingness  to  permit  genuinely  free  voting 
in  Bast  Germany.  Prerequisites  for  such 
voting  would  be  the  release  of  all  political 
prisoners,  establishment  of  hal>eas  corpus, 
and  freedom  of  speech  and  press  and  po- 
litical association.  In  short,  before  any  free 
election  co^ild  be  held  in  the  Soviet  sone. 
the  whole  police-state  regime  which  has 
been  buUt  up  there  would  have  to  be  de- 
molished. 

There  is  reason  for  skepticism  ss  to  wheth. 
er  the  KremUn  mtends  to  let  slip  Ita  grip  on 
almost  30,000,000  Germans.  It  Is  almost  cer- 
tarn  that  remembrance  of  Russian  atrocities. 


hatred  of  Soviet  exactiozis,  resentment 
against  the  bleak  and  bare  living  conditions 
which  have  prevailed,  would  insure  an  over- 
whelming anti-Communist  majority  in  East 
Germany,  if  totalitarian  controls  were 
abandoned. 

So  it  is  quite  probable  that  when  and  if 
negotiations  for  German  unification  have 
advanced  to  the  point  where  election  condi- 
tions would  be  discussed  It  will  be  clear  that 
what  tbe  Kremlin  has  in  mind  is  a  standard 
totalitarian,  99  percent  Ja  voting  formula 
for  East  Oermany.  This  would  ceruinly  not 
commend  Itself  to  majority  opinion  in  West 
Germany. 

Both  the  Christian  Democrats  of  Chan- 
celor  Konrad  Adenauer  and  the  Social  Demo- 
crats largest  opposition  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  embittered,  crippled,  passionate 
Kurt  Schumacher,  however  much  they  may 
disagree  on  other  Issues,  would  reject  a  Tro- 
jan Horse  scheme  patented  to  repeat  the 
pattern  of  Czechoslovakia  In  Germany. 

There  is,  however,  an  alternative  interpre- 
tation of  the  Soviet  design.  It  could  be  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  willing  to  take  a 
big  gamble  and  write  off  a  satellite  regime  in 
East  Germany  for  the  prospect  of  an  all- 
German  government  which  would  be  non- 
Communist,  even  antl-Communlst  in  mter- 
nal  policy,  but  free  from  binding  military  and 
economic  commitments  to  the  West.  If  this 
Is  the  case,  mere  negatives  will  hardly  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
its  West  European  allies.  It  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  be  maneuvered  into  the  position 
of  seeming  to  oppose  German  unity  and 
wishing  to  perpetuate  the  division  of  the 
country. 

Konrad  Adenauer,  a  Catholic  and  a  Rhine- 
lander,  is,  in  all  probability,  the  most  west- 
ern-minded political  leader  conceivable  In 
postwar  Oermany.  But  it  would  not  be 
good  Judgment  for  Washington,  Paris,  and 
London  to  push  Adenauer  too  far,  to  place 
him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  In  the 
position  of  a  puppet  of  the  allies. 

Adenauer  has  a  difficult  internal  situation 
with  which  to  deal.  West  Oermany,  unlike 
East  Germany,  Is  not  a  totalitarian  state. 
There  is  freedom  of  voting  and  there  are 
several  political  parties  of  divergent  views. 
Adenauer  heads  a  moderate  conservative 
coalition  with  a  very  small  majority.  The 
new  election  which  is  to  be  held  next  year 
could  xinseat  him.  The  pressure  of  feeling 
for  unity,  even  in  the  ranlu  of  his  coalition 
supporters,  is  reflected  in  his  radio  speech 
late  in  April,  In  which  he  declared  that  ha 
would  rather  see  Germany  united  under  the 
Social  Democrats  than  a  Oermany  divided, 
and  added:  "I  would  be  a  bad  Christian  if 
I  would  prefer  to  leave  the  Germans  In  the 
Soviet  Zone  to  slavery  because  the  majority 
are  Protestants."  This  was  an  attempt  to 
dispel  the  suspicion  that  Adenauer  Is  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  partition  be- 
cause an  all-German  election  would  strength- 
en the  Social  Democratic  and  Protestant  vote. 

The  main  end,  the  assurance,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  Western  Europe  against  Soviet 
attack,  should  be  more  Important  to  western 
Statesmen  than  any  specific  means,  such  as 
the  proposed  E^iropean  Army.  (Incidentally, 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  form- 
ing such  an  army  are  very  great  and  prepara- 
tions have  advanced  at  a  snail's  pwce.) 

A  united  Germany,  with  a  government 
organized  on  a  basis  of  free  voting,  non- 
Communlst  and  thereby  almost  certainly 
antl-Communlst,  might  be  more  useful  for 
Europe's  defense  than  a  sullen  and  restive 
West  Germany,  with  a  strong  popular  feeling 
that  unity  had  been  blocked  by  foreign 
powers. 

The  first  point  to  clear  up  is  whether  the 
Soviet  offer  is  a  bluff  or  a  gamble.  If  It  is  a 
bltiff.  it  can  easUy  be  exposed.  AU  that  would 
be  necessary  is  for  the  Western  Powers,  in 
agreement  with  the  Bonn  Government,  to 
draw  up  a  charter  of  political  and  dvU  Uber- 
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ties,  to  put  Into  effect  immediately  In  But 
Oennany  and  to  function  for  some  time  be- 
fore any  election  la  held. 

Rejection  of  such  a  proposal  should  con- 
▼Ince  Adenauer's  principal  political  oppo- 
nents, the  Social  Democrats,  that  Moocow 
Is  not  Interested  In  a  free  Oermany.  How- 
ever wrongheaded  they  may  be  In  their  eco- 
nomic '-iewB.  German  Social  Democrats  are 
not  fellow  travelers.  They  know  they  would 
be  marked  for  swift  llqxiidatlon  if  commu- 
nlaai  atiould  ever  take  orer. 

If  unity  proves  impoeeible  because  of 
Soviet  refusal  to  permit  genuinely  free  voting 
in  East  Germany  there  are  several  steps  the 
Waatem  Powers  should  take  to  make  "tnte- 
gzation"  nK»«  palatable  to  the  West  Oer- 
mam.  Tbey  sbooilil  declare  the  Talta  aiKl- 
Potsdam  decisions  null  and  void.  Both  were 
intncaieally  Immoral;  and  both  have  been 
violated  over  and  over  again  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tbey  should- declare  that  Oermany 
Is  enUtled,  In  the  Bast,  to  Its  1837  frontier, 
thereby  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  a 
possible  Soviet  concession  on  this  point. 
Tbey  slumld  cease  collecting  occupation  costs, 
r>*fc-««C  the  whole  annual  German  "defense 
contribution"  of  about  3.5  billion  dollars 
svallable  for  building  up  a  German  army. 
They  should  make  a  clean  sweep  of  discrlml. 
Batory  "Deeupatian**  regxilaticms  aiKl  psy- 
chology, including  the  unfortunate  tendency 
of  some  American  officials,  like  Mr.  Benjamin 
Buttenwieser,  to  preach  unappreciated  ser- 
Mkons  on  democracy. 

Oermany  can  be  very  useful.  probaUy  In- 
dlapeiiaalile.  as  an  equal  ally.  It  Is  worse 
tuan  uaelaas  as  an  nnwimnc  sateUlte.  If 
the  United  States  cannot  win  Brltiah  and 
FtKoch  aoeeptanoe  of  this  elnnentary  truth, 
the  whole  question  of  American  participation 
in  the  ground  defense  of  Europe,  scarcely 
possible  without  German  participation, 
•bould  IM  thoroughly  reexamined. 


Rnml  Cledrificatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  tmncm 
tS  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mat  7. 19S2 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recors,  I 
inchifde  herewith  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciatkm  of  niinois  Electric  Cooperatives 
at  a  meeting  held  on  April  17.  1952,  and 
forwarded  to  me  by  Bdr.  A.  E.  Becker, 
manager  of  the  Association  of  minols 
Electric  Cooperatives  and  coordinator  of 
the  Illinoi£  Statewide  Power  Coopera- 
tive: 

Hasobtrnotr  Aoonas  bt  Boakb  ar  Diaacruas. 
AsaociATioir  or  Iixotois  Bt.BCTaic  OoonsA- 
•nvcs,  AnuL  17,  1952 

Whereas  the  future  of  the  iiiral-electriflca- 
tlon  program  in  Illinois  and  throughout  the 
Nation  is  being  serloiialy  threatened  by  in- 
sidious propaganda  and  weU-Onanced  lobby- 
ing efforts  aimed  at  destroying  the  right  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives  to  generate  and 
transmit  their  own  electricity  when  such  Is 
necessary;  and 

Whereas  there  is  ever-increasing  presstire 
on  the  port  of  selfish  interests  to  destroy  the 
existing  public  power  policy  of  the  United 
States:  Ifow,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Statewide 
Power  Cooperativ*  board  of  directm  reaffirm. 
Its  position  in  opposition  to  these  attempts 
on  the  part  of  ttie  enemies  at  rural  eleetrlo 
cooperatives,  and  that  we  urge  Memt>era  of 


Congress  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
defend  the  right  of  REA-Onanced  coopera- 
tives to  construct  and  operate  generating 
plants  and  transmission  lines  to  serve  them- 
selves; and  be  It  further 

Reaolved,  That  Congress  appropriate  ade- 
quate funds  to  enable  the  prop>er  Federal 
agencies  to  build  transmission  lines  when 
necessary  to  Implement  the  established  pub- 
lic power  i)0licy  of  the  Nation. 


Fordfi  P*fiqr  Opcrtiiif  k  t  Vi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRoicEH.  SMITH 

or  wiacoKsiif 
IN  THE  nOtJSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB5 

Thwrtdan.  May  »,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  article  by  Mr. 
Marquis  Childs  which  appeared  In  to- 
day's Washington  Post.  Mr.  Childs 
points  out  the  lack  of  forelsn  policy  in 
the  Par  East.  This  is  a  problem  that 
confronts  the  Congress  as  it  again  con- 
siders the  foreign  spending  program.  I 
include  the  article  in  question  at  this 
point: 
PoucT  IN  a  Vacttttm — ^Wbat  To  Do  iw  Kc 


(By  Marquis  CliUds) 

The  blank  spaces  in  America's  mUitary- 
dlplomatlc  policy  were  never  more  syparsnt 
tlian  in  the  off-the-reoord  interroflatlOB  the 
other  day  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Tbaae 
men,  charged  with  carrying  out  policy  as  for- 
mulated at  the  top  civilian  level,  eovld  not 
supply  what  is  apparently  nonesiatect. 

"niey  had  gone  up  to  Capitol  Hill  to  point 
out  the  extreme  seriousness  ot  the  cuta  made 
by  the  Mouae  in  the  defense  budget  and. 
above  all.  the  peril  of  the  •4«MO,eeo.OOO 
spending  oelUng.  What  Gen.  Omar  N.  Brad- 
ley, cliatnnan  of  the  JC8.  tried  to  do  on  the 
record  was  to  make  It  clear  that  Congress 
would  have  to  accept  full  reaponsibAlity  for 
any  fintber  reduetlotu.  Be  used  the  phrase 
"miittarily  dlaastroos"  to  describe  the  effect 
of  what  the  House  has  already  done. 

llien  caaae  the  questions  isfsslng  hard  at 
vrhat  liapfMns  "if.  as.  and  wiien."  The  Joint 
Chiefs  had  ezplaixied.  off  the  record,  the 
breakdown  of  the  annisttce  asgotlatkms  in 
Korea  on  the  prisoner-of-war  issue. 

The  Senators  wanted  to  know  where  we  go 
from  that  point.  If  the  military  command- 
ers knew  the  answer,  they  were  keeping  It 
secret  even  in  this  closed  session  of  the  com- 
mittee tliat  exercises  such  power  ornz  de- 
fense spproprlations. 

The  discxission  developed  that  tbm  Mavy 
has  sufficient  strength  in  Asian  waters  to 
biorkade  tlie  Oilnese  mainland.  Tbt  day  be- 
fore the  testimony.  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Bad- 
ford.  Commander  in  Chief  ot  tba  Unitsd 
States  Padfle  Pleet,  Interviewed  in 
Kong,  hinted  thttt  a  blockade  at  ths  eoaat 
"might  be  a  way  to  stabUiae  thi^s  out 
liere." 

But  such  a  blockade.  Bradley  straassd  be- 
fore the  oonunlttee.  would  not  shut  up  Rus- 
sia's Asiatic  ports,  including  Dalren  and  Port 
Arthur.  The  latter  are  strategically  plaosd 
adjacent  to  the  Korean  peninsula.  It  is  be- 
lieved ttiat  the  Communist  armies  oould  still 
be  supplied  in  large  measure  through  these 
porta.  Any  attempt  to  blockade  the  Russian 
ports  could  be  taken  as  an  act  of  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

From  Korea  the  discussion  turned  to  a 
question  mark  looming  on  the  asore  distant 
It  was  pat  in  this  way  by  Senator 


Ixvsaxrr  Saltohstaix   (Republican, 
chiiaetts) : 

"General  Bradley,  suppose  that  we  give  you 
f60.000.000,<WO  for  fiscal  i86S.  and  tlian  gflO.- 
000.000.000  for  fiscal  1964,  and.  let's  assuas. 
$60.000XX)0.000  for  1956.  Where  do  we  come 
out?  What  I  am  asking,  and  I  mean  it  in  the 
moat  friendly  way.  Is  where  we  stand  at  that 
point  wtth  respect  to  oar  foreign  policy?" 

The  Joint  Chleto  had  no  firm  or  deflnittve 
answer  for  that  one.  They  talked,  as  thsy 
bad  previously,  about  the  sueoasaful  stracgth- 
anlng  of  the  "postiire  of  defenae."  Whan  tSila 
has  been  achieved,  the  r-nmiaimlsts  wlU  not 
attack,  because  they  know  that  retaliation 
will  mean  their  own  destruction. 

This  is  the  oft-repeated  answer.  To  the 
8«nat<3r«  aeAted  around  the  eomfiHtte*  t«M« 
and  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  ap- 
proving these  vast  nnns,  It  seemed  less  than 
satisfactory.  Here  was  a  big  empty  space  in 
future  planning,  or  so  it  appeared  to  some 
listeners. 

The  agency  charged  wtth  directing  the  fu- 
ture course  of  Aaaerlcan  policy  is  the  Na- 
tional Samnty  ConncU.  which  Is  made  up 
of  top  officials  of  the  Government.  Perhaps 
the  Council  should  try  to  fill  in  tills  gap. 
It  might  be  poaslbis  to  make  clear  tn  more 
or  less  specific  terms  that  there  is  a  hope 
of  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

To  this  suggestion  ottters  made  a  ftank 
reply  in  the  negative.  In  the  kind  at  world 
in  which  we  are  living  no  firm  blueprint  can 
be  achieved  even  for  the  coming  months,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  neit  fl  or  8  years.  Polley 
must  consist  of  having  ths  capability,  ttie 
readiness,  the  resolution  to  saeet  events  as 
they  arise.  Wl  h  Um  oootlnuii«  and  wara- 
lenting  pressure  of  rnmniuiitsni  thsrs  la  no 
other  choice. 

As  to  Korea,  now  that  hope  has  been  all 
but  atiandoned  for  an  armistice,  the  event 
that  many  foresee  In  eomtaig  weeks  Is  a  full- 
scale  Communist  attack.  Confldance  is  tiigh 
that  Uiis  attack  can  be  repelled  with  a 
mlnlmxun  of  loss  by  the  United  Nations  Oom- 
mand.  The  U.  N.  defensive  position  Is  con- 
sidered  extremely   advantageous. 

Such  an  attack  is  bound,  however,  to  havw 
repercussions  on  policy.  That  would  be  true 
at  any  time.  In  the  year  ot  a  critical  atoc- 
tlon  It  is  doubly  true.  If  ths  attack  wars 
to  come  In  July  when  the  two  parties  are 
holding  their  natlnnsl  conventions,  knid 
echoes  of  the  fighting  would  certainly  be 
heard  In  political  oratory.  The  fearful  issue 
of  what  to  do  about  tii«  peralstent  drain  of 
a  war  moving  into  Its  third  year  saight  wall 
become  piuamount. 


Siateacat  amI  Aaalytis  ef  H.  R.  7M7  kf 
Joscpk  Cwraa,  Vice  Prcsidcat  of  QO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 


g„^  W  TH«  HOT38E  OP  REPRISEWTATIVB 

Wednesday,  M§9  7.  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoas.  I  include  the  following  state* 
ment  of  Joseph  Curran  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  OrgaiUEations  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrioes  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  House 
bin  7947,  May  9.  1952: 

My  name  is  Joseph  Cuxran.  I  am  prssi- 
dent  of  tlM  National  liarlttme  Union  of 
Amsrlca,  CIO.  and  I  am  a  vies  prssMsat  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiaatlona.  I 
appear  Itere  today  to  precent  the  views  of 
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the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations 
with  regard  to  the  bill  under  consideration 
by  this  committee,  H.  R.  7847. 

My  statement  Is  organized  as  follows:  Plrst 
•  general  analysis  ot  the  bill;  next  a  general 
statement  of  the  {XMitlon  we  take  with  re- 
to  it.  together  with  a  sununary  of  our 
3ns  for  taking  that  position;  and,  finally, 
a  detailed  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  bill, 
section  by  section. 

GKNXaAZ.    AMALVaia 

H.  R.  7647  Is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
Basically,  It  requires  ths  Attorney  General 
to  obtain  an  injunction  against  any  strike 
or  lockout  which  imperils  the  national  de- 
fense, either  at  the  direction  of  the  President 
or  of  the  Congress.  The  Injunction  is  with- 
out limit  as  to  time.  If  the  labor  dispute 
has  not  been  settled  within  80  days  after  the 
injunction  is  Issued,  the  Attorney  General  is 
required,  in  addition,  to  petition  the  court 
for  the  appointment  of  receivers  of  ftie  prop- 
erty of  both  the  employer  and  the  labor  or- 
ganization. The  receiver  of  the  company's 
property  is  specifically  forbidden  to  make 
any  change  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment.  While  the  receivers  are  In 
possession,  it  is  unlawful  for  anyone  to  In- 
stigsts  a  strike,  give  direction  or  guidance  to 
any  interruption  of  work,  or  provide  funoa 
for  the  payment  of  strike,  unemployment,  or 
other  t>eneflU  to  strikers.  The  receiverships 
are  to  continue  until  the  parties  to  the  labor 
dispute  iiave  reached  a  settlement  or  xmtll 
ths  emergency  ends.  One-half  of  the  costs 
of  the  receiverships  are  to  be  assessed  to 
each  party.  The  bill,  finally,  contains  a  pro- 
vision fiatly  prohibiting  any  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  from  msking.  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  recommendations  to  settle 
any  dispute  affecting  the  national  defense. 

oua  vf™"-  PosmoM  with  asoaaD  to  ths 


The  Obngress  of  Industrial  Organisations 
Is  completely  opposed  to  each  and  every  pro- 
vision ot  thU  bin.  It  Is.  in  our  opinion,  as 
viciously  antllabor  a  bill  as  has  ever  been 
introduced  in  Congress. 

This  bUl  is  designed,  first,  to  break  strikes, 
and.  second,  to  break  unions — by  ruining 
them  financially  and  by  turning  them  over 
to  the  direction  and  control  ot  Government 
administrators.  It  is  not  designed  to  pro- 
mote Industrial  peace  or  to  secure  maximum 
production.  It  makes  no  contribution  to- 
ward solving  the  difficult  problem  of  labor 
disputes  during  a  time  ot  national  emer- 
gency. 

No  person  who  favors  the  continued  exist- 
ence in  this  cotmtry  of  a  free  trade-union 
movement  can  possibly  support  this  bill.  By 
a  free  trade -union  movement  I  mean  a  labor 
movement  which  Is  run  by  the  workers,  as 
dlsllnguUhed  from  one  which  is  run  by  the 
Government,  such  as  Hitler  and  Stalin  set 
up.  I  put  it  further  to  you  gentlemen  that 
a  free  trade-union  movement  is  essential  to 
the  existence  ot  a  democratic  government  in 
an  tndustrUI  country,  such  as  the  United 
States  has  become.  It  U  only  through 
unions  which  they  control  that  workers  can 
participate  In  negotiating  their  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  employment.  Without 
the  Industrial  democracy  which  unions  make 
possible  it  Is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
visualise  the  continued  existence  of  political 
democracy  in  an  Industrial  state. 

Experience  abroad  bears  tills  out.  Among 
the  first  steps  taken  by  Communist  Russia, 
Pascist  luly.  and  Nazi  Oermany  In  their  es- 
tablishment of  totalitarian  dlctatorshlp»s  was 
the  subjugation  ot  tlie  free  trade-union 
movements  of  those  countries  to  admlnis- 
traUon  by  the  aUte.  The  Pascist  dictator- 
ships in  Spain.  Argentina,  and  Venezuela  like- 
wise have  all  provided  for  sUte  administra- 
tion ot  the  labor  unions.  In  no  industrial 
country  ansrwhere  around  the  glol>e  is  politi- 
cal denMcracy  to  be  found  without  the  ac- 


companiment of  a  free  trade-union  move- 
ment. Nowhere  that  a  free  trade-union 
movement  exists  is  dicta tot-shlp  found.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  more  than  coincidence.  I 
'  believe  that  it  is  cause  and  effect.  And  so  I 
think  that  there  is  even  more  at  stake  here 
than  the  continued  existence  of  free  trade- 
unions  In  America:  I  think  this  bill  threatens 
the  existence  of  our  American  democratic 
system. 

I  stiall  not  analyze  the  details  of  this  bill. 
I  believe  that  this  analysis  will  make  it  plain 
that  I  do  not  go  too  far  when  I  say  that  this 
Is  a  bill  to  destroy  the  trade-union  move- 
ment. 

OCTAlLaa    AMALTSIS    OF    THS    SUX 
The  bill  is  a  prop>oaed  amendment  of  and 
addition  to  the  Universal  Military  Training 

and  Service  Act.  Although  It  covers  much 
Of  the  same  ground  as  the  Bo-called  "na- 
tional emergency  provisions"  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  (i.  e.  sections  300-310.  inclusive 
of  that  act ) .  it  does  not  amend  or  repeal  the 
Taft-Hartley  provisions.  Instead  this  bill 
would  create  a  new  procedure  to  exist  side 
by  side  with  Taft-Hartley  procedure. 

The  addition  of  these  new  provisions  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  provisions  would  create  chaos. 
For  example,  we  might  tiave  a  congressional- 
directed  injunction,  to  be  followed  by  re- 
ceivership. Issued  in  one  court  under  H.  R. 
7647  at  the  same  time  that  a  Taft-Hartley  in- 
junction was  being  sought  at  the  direction 
of  the  President  In  another  court.  We  might 
have  two  emergency  boards  looking  into  the 
dispute  at  the  same  time,  one  under  this 
bill  and  one  under  Taft-Hartley.  Perhaps 
that  would  not  matter,  however,  since  these 
boards  serve  no  purpose,  either  under  this 
bill  or  under  Taft-Hartley. 

In  the  following  detailed  analysis,  however. 
I  shall  assume  that  H.  R.  7647  is  meant  to 
replace  the  national  emergency  provisions 
of  Taft-Hartley.  To  figure  out  how  its  pro- 
visions would  work  upon  the  asstunption 
they  would  co-exist  with  those  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley would,  I  expect,  take  several  lawyers  and 
several  days.  I  did  not  have  the  time  or 
the  lawyers. 

SBCnOIt    IS-A.    XKJtJIfCnON 

Tills  section  provides  that  during  any  pe- 
riod ot  national  emergency,  if  tlie  President 
finds  that  a  threatened  strike  or  lockout  will 
imperil  the  national  defense  or  if  Congress 
shall  so  declare,  the  Attorney  General  is  re- 
quired to  file  a  petition  for  an  injunction 
against  the  strike.  If  the  court  finds  that 
the  dispute  will  imperil  the  national  defense, 
it  is  required  to  issue  the  injunction.  The 
injunction  has  no  time  limit  and  would  pre- 
sumably continue  indefinitely. 

This  provision  would  provide  a  perpetual 
injunctltm  against  any  strike  foimd  to  "im- 
peril tiie  national  defense."  Under  these 
provisions,  employers  would  have  little  in- 
centive to  agree  to  proposals  of  their  work- 
ers, since  the  workers  would  be  forbidden 
ever  to  strike.  This  provision  tor  an  Injunc- 
tion of  indefinite  dviratlon  is  thus  the  eqtiiv- 
alent  of  abolishing  collective  bargaining. 

The  80-day  injunction  provision  of  Taft- 
Hartley  has  been  criticized  on  the  grounds. 
among  others,  (1)  that  It  decides  the  Issues 
In  dispute  in  favor  ot  the  employer  for  80 
days,  and  (3)  that  it  therefore  gives  the 
employer  no  incentive  for  a  settlement  dur- 
ing that  80-day  period.  H.  R.  7647  would 
decide  the  Issues  in  dispute  in  favor  ot  the 
employer  forever,  and  would  therefore  give 
the  employer  no  incentive  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute, ever. 

Tlie  provision  tliat  Congress  may,  by  con- 
current resolution,  require  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  an  injunction  is,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  novel  one.  I  am  advised  by  counsel 
that  this  provision  is  probably  unconstitu- 
tional as  a  violation  ot  the  general  tripartite 
division  of  powers  iMtween  the  legislative, 
esacutive,  and  Judicial  branches  eetablished 


by  our  Constitution.  I  am  advised  that  it 
probably  conflicts  specifically  with  section  1 
of  article  H,  vesting  the  executive  povrer  in 
the  President  and  with  section  3  of  article  11, 
which  provides  that  the  President  "shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted." 

However  that  may  be,  such  a  provision 
would  certainly  place  the  Attorney  General 
in  an  intolerable  predicament.  It  an  At- 
torney General  should,  at  the  direction  of 
Congress  but  against  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent, seek  an  injunction  under  18-A,  the 
President  might  fire  him.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  Attorney  General  declined  to 
comply  with  the  resolution  of  Congress,  it 
might  conceivably  impeach  him.  This  pro- 
vision, apart  from  Its  doubtful  constitution-  ■ 
allty,  seems  to  be  designed  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  old  adage  that  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters. 

BSCnON  IS-B.    BOASD  OT  INQXTIBT 

This  section  provides  tliat  after  the  in- 
junction provided  for  in  section  18-A  is  is- 
sued, it  shall  be  the  duty  ot  the  parties  to 
the  labor  dispute  to  make  every  effort  to 
adjust  their  differences. 

Since  the  employer  will  at  that  point  lie 
under  no  compulsion  to  settle.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  this  pious  hope  will  be  fulfilled. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  contains  a  similar  pro- 
vision which  iias  been  honored  largely  in 
the  breech. 

Section  18-B  then  goes  on  to  provide  tiiat 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  board  ot  in- 
quiry, which  shall  make  a  written  report 
to  him  which  shall  consist  only  of  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  dispute 
and  each  party's  own  statement  of  its  posi- 
tion, and  sliall  not  contain  any  recommenda- 
tions whatever.  This  provision  is  the  same 
as  that  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  retention  of  the  Taft-Hartley  provi- 
sion that  an  emergency  board  shall  not  make 
any  recommendations  is  rather  curious,  since 
one  point  on  which  all  labor-relations  ex- 
perts have  seemed  to  l>e  in  agreement  is  tliat 
such  boards  must  have  the  power  to  make 
recommendations,  if  they  are  to  serve  their 
supposed  purpose  of  bringing  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  to  bear  to  promote  an  equita- 
ble settlement  of  disputes.  Senator  Tatt 
himself  long  since  recognized  that  this  par- 
ticular provision  of  Taft  Hartley  is  defec- 
tive in  this  respect.  Thus  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  1940,  known  as  the  Taft 
1^1,  provided  in  section  303 A  that  the  re- 
ports to  be  made  by  the  emergency  boards 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  "shall  in- 
clude the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  txtard  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
parties  and  be  made  public."  The  emergency 
boards  appointed  to  handle  disputes  between 
the  railroad  imions  and  the  carriers  are  now 
required  by  law  to  make  recommendations 
for  settlement,  and  I  am  advised  that  many 
of  the  railroad  lines — not  the  unions — have 
urged  that  the  law  should  be  amended  to 
make  these  recommendations  binding  on  all 
concerned. 

This  proviso  against  recommendations  by 
emergency  boards  demonstrates,  as  do  the 
other  provisions  of  this  bill,  a  complex  in- 
difference with  regard  to  the  merits  or 
equities  ot  any  particular  labor  dispute.  It 
is  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  this  bill  to  talcs 
account  of  where  equities  may  lie.  whether 
with  the  employer  or  with  the  union.  Por. 
this  bill  simply  resolves  all  ot  the  issues  in 
favor  of  the  employer  and  against  the  union. 
That  is  why  it  forbids  emergency  bojirds 
from  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  a  dispute  or  as  to  what  might  be  Iiir  terms 
of  settlement. 

SSCTION  is-c.  ascEivxasHip 
The  injunction  provided  for  in  section 
18-A  tias  apparently  no  time  limit.  Section 
18-C,  however,  provides  tor  additional  action 
at  the  expiration  of  80  days.  These  provl* 
sions  of  section  18-C  are  also  made  applica-^ 
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ble  80  day*  after  an  Injunction  la  laaiwd  uxx- 
der  tbe  Taft-HarUey  Act. 

eighty  dayi  after  an  injunction  is  laaued 
under  thla  bill  or  \inder  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  tbe  Attorney  General  la  required  to  pe- 
tition the  court  which  Issued  the  InJuncticTX 
for  the  appointment  of  receivers  of  the  prop- 
erty both  of  the  employer  and  of  the  labor 
organization  Involved  In  tbe  dispute.  The 
receiver  of  the  company's  property  is  given 
power  to  manage  the  company's  property  to 
tbe  extent  necessary  to  prevent  any  inter- 
ruption of  work.  The  receiver  of  the  union's 
property  is  to  manage  that  property  so  as  to 
prevent  It  from  being  used  In  aid  of  any  In- 
terf  erezkce  with  operations.  The  court  Is  re- 
quired to  appoint  the  receivers  If  it  finds 
that  production  la  threatened  by  any  strike, 
lockout,  Mr  other  labor  disturbance.  (It  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  court  could  make  such 
a  finding  If  the  Injunction  provided  for  under 
eectlon  18-A  was  stUl  in  effect.) 

It  Is  spedflcally  provided  that  the  receiver 

of  the  company's  property  shall  have  no  pow- 
er to  make  any  change*  In  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

During  the  period  In  which  the  property 
of  the  employer  is  In  the  posseeslon  of  a  pe- 
cetver.  it  Is  made  unlawful,  apparently  for 
anyone,  (1)  to  Instigate,  encourage,  etc..  any 
interference  with  the  operation  of  the  prop- 
erty, or  (2)  to  aid  any  strike,  or  concerted 
akwenoe  from  work,  etc.,  by  giving  direction 
or  guidance  to  such  interruption  or  by  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  payment  of  strike,  un- 
employment, or  other  iMnefits  to  thoee  par- 
ticipating in  an  Interruption  of  work.  This 
seooiid  provision  would  seem  to  make  it  un- 
lawful for  a  state  to  continue  to  pay  unem- 
ployment benefits  during  a  strike,  as  some 
State*  do,  as  well  as  to  make  tinlawful  any 
cbarttable  contributions  to  strikers,  or  news- 
paper support  of  a  strike. 

me  receiverships  are  to  remain  in  effect 
VOMtil  tbe  parties  have  settled  tbelr  dispute 
or  until  the  national  emergency  ends.  At 
such  time,  one-half  of  tbe  costs  of  tbe  re- 
ceiverabips  shall  be  charged  to  each  party. 
Presumably,  one-half  the  cost  of  operating 
tbe  steel  indvistry  would  be,  for  example. 
charged  to  tbe  Steelworkers  Union  tf  this  act 
l»«re  in  operation  during  the  present  dispute. 

The  provisions  of  Ift-A  and  B  for  perpetual 
injunctions,  with  an  Impotent  board  of  in- 
quiry, ought  to  be  sufficiently  repressive  to 
sattafy  even  the  most  antllabor.  The  pro- 
vtaions  for  receivership  are  even  worse.  Un- 
der receiverships,  the  companies  would  re- 
tain all  of  tbelr  profits.  Tbe  only  thing 
tbey  wculd  lose  is  tbe  burden  of  paying  for 
tbe  cost  of  managing  tbe  business.  This 
cost  would  be  divided  with  the  union.  The 
larovislon  for  receivership  of  the  union's 
property  would,  on  tbe  other  band,  destroy 
tbe  union. 

The  final  touch  Is  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
TlBk>n  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
support  a  strike  or  to  encourage  one.  Pre- 
Biimably  any  newspaper  which  supported 
strikers  would  be  in  violation  of  this  section. 
Certainly  any  charity  that  provided  benefits 
to  strikers  as  well  as  States  providing  unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits  would  be 
in  violation  of  this  section. 

GZIfZBAI.  COmCXKTS 

The  concliialon  to  which  I  am  inevitably 
driven  with  respect  to  this  bUl  Is  that  which 
I  stated  at  the  outset :  That  this  bill  does  not 
represent  a  genuine  attempt  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  tbe  difilcult  problem  of  handling  la- 
bor disputes  during  a  period  of  national 
emergency,  but  is  rather  a  scheme — a  ne- 
farious scheme — to  use  that  problem  as  a 
pretext  for  destroying  labor  unions. 

I  respectf  \illy  but  strongly  urge  you  gentle- 
men not  to  countenance  this  scheme.  The 
enactment  of  thia  bill,  or  its  passage  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  give  deep 
nfTonae  to  the  workers  of  this  Nation.  They 
could  only  regard  this  bill  as  an  assault  upon 


tbem  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  tbelr 
unions. 

I  am  unable  to  see  how  anyone  eould 
think  that  such  an  assault  upon  the  workers 
of  tbe  country  would  promote  national 
unity.  I  am  unable  to  see  how  anyone  can 
question  our  vital  need  for  national  unity  at 
this  time  when  our  country  Is  threatened  by 
the  menace  of  Communist  aggression. 

I  am  unable  to  see  how  anyone  can  believe 
this  bill  would  promote  indiistrlal  peace  cr 
would  stimulate  Industrial  production.  Oa 
the  contrary  it  will,  I  assure  you.  If  pasMt 
be  productive  of  worsened  worker  morale. 
Increased  disputes,  and  less  production.  The 
day  that  sees  this  bUl  passed  will  be  a  great 
day  for  the  Kremlin.  It  will  be  a  sad  day 
not  only  for  the  American  worker  but  for 
the  American  Nation. 

nCJlTMCTIOIfS    AMD    acCKrVKaSHIPS 

I  do  not  want  to  close  without  saying  a 
word  about  the  particular  devices  which  this 
bill  woiild  vise  to  destroy  unions — labor  in- 
junctions and  judicial  receiverships. 

We  In  the  labor  movement  have  had  long 
experience  with  the  use  of  injunctions  to 
break  strikes  and  to  break  unions.  Begin- 
ning with  tbe  Debs  case  in  IBM.  and  up  to 
the  passage  of  the  Norrts-LaOuardla  Act  tn 
1932.  injiinctlons  wefe  issued  In  hundreds 
of  labor-dispute  case*  in  tbe  Federal  courts, 
and  In  every  case  against  the  unions  and 
against  tbe  workers.  Their  use  was  regarded 
by  the  workers  as  grossly  unfair,  since  from 
their  very  nature  injunctions  operate  only  to 

preserve  the  status  quo  and  In  favor  of  the 
employer,  never  of  the  luilon.  It  did  not 
escape  tbe  notice  of  tbe  workers,  either,  that 
the  Judges  were  drawn  largely  from  the  ranks 
of  tbe  financially  successful  lawyers;  that  is, 
in  industrial  communities,  the  lawyers  who 
represented  corporate  and  business  interests. 
Inevitably  they  felt  that  these  men  were 
hostile  to  tbe  aspirations  of  labor,  were  biased 
against  them,  and  were  using  their  positions 
to  favor  the  interests  tbey  had  formerly  rep- 
resented. In  short,  the  use  of  tbe  labor  in- 
junction developed  a  bitter  hostility  toward 
the  courts  among  the  workers  of  the  Nation. 

You  do  not  need  to  take  my  word  for  this 
bit  of  history.  Here  is  what  George  Wharton 
Pepper  said  in  1934  in  an  article  in  tbe  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association: 

"Natiirally  enough,  dtoing  tbe  past  few 
decades,  there  have  been  bitter  protests  from 
tbe  ranks  of  labor.  To  the  striker  It  seems 
like  tyranny  to  find  such  vast  power  exer- 
cised— not  by  a  Jury  of  one's  neighbors — but 
by  a  single  official  who  is  not  elected  but  ap- 
pointed, and  that  for  life,  and  whose  coas- 
mlsslon  comes  from  a  distant  and  Itttto 
understood  source." 

Mr.  Pepper,  as  many  of  you  gentlemen 
probably  know,  Is  an  eminent  corporation 
lawyer,  and  a  former  Senator.  He  went  on 
in  this  article  to  urge  that  the  cotirts  be 
taken  out  of  the  arena  of  labor  disputes,  not 
only  out  of  Jiostice  to  the  workers  but  to 
avoid  undermining  popular  respect  for  tb* 
courts.  The  courts  should  not,  be  declared, 
be  asked  to  take  up  the  shock  of  our  In- 
dustrial warfare. 

These  views  gradually  prevailed.  In  1930 
Justice  Frankfurter,  then  a  professor  at  tbe 
Harvard  Law  School,  published  an  entire 
book  on  the  subject  called  The  Labor  la- 
Jxmction,  which  had  a  very  wide  effect 
in  rallying  public  opinion  against  the  labor 
Injunction.  The  Norris-LaOuardla  Act,  abol- 
ishing the  use  of  labor  injunctions  In  the 
Federal  court,  was  signed,  as  you  will  recall, 
by  a  Republican  President.  Herbert  Hoover. 

Tbe  use  of  labor  injunctions  was  restored 
to  a  considerable  degree  by  tbe  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  and  I  believe  that  there  ^1*  no  part  at 
that  act  which  Is  more  resented  by  the  work- 
ers than  its  provisions  for  the  use  of  injunc- 
tions. 

This  bill,  bovrever,  would  go  mucb  further 
even  than  Taft-Hartley  In  providing  for  tbe 


use  at  Injunctions  against  unions.  It  would, 
for  tlM  first  time  in  history,  provide  for  a 
OoTsmment-sacured  perpetual  injunction 
to  compel  workers  to  continue  to  work  for- 
ever under  Iroaaa  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

I  urge  this  conuatttaa.  both  In  Justice  to 
the  motkm  and  out  of  oooeam  for  the  repute 
of  the  Judiciary,  not  to  restore  the  Oov- 
emment  by  injunction  which  was  abollahed 
ao  years  ago. 

The  other  legal  derloe  Itola  bill  would 
emplof  Is  judicial  rNiltwahlpa.  Nov  X 
am  not  as  familiar  with  reoelv«r*hlps  aa  I 
am  with  injunctions,  but  X  do  know  that 
there  liaa  been  oonaiderable  erttlclsm  of  the 
operattaaa  of  raoeivershlps  in  the  PMleral 
courts.  It  Is  my  Impreaslon  that  reoelfw- 
ship  hias  proven  a  niost  unsatisfactory  and 
Inefficient  method  of  operating  a  buslneas  or 
anything  else.  It  Is  my  further  Imprs 
that  the  Judicial  patronage  which 
ships  en^  has  at  times  been  a  sourea  of 
temp*atl<m.  I  recall  that  Judge  Manton  la 
Mew  Tork.  who  was  later  sent  to  Jail  for 
talking  bribes,  first  came  Into  unfavorable 
public  notice  when  he  sought  to  secure  for 
hlmaslf  the  Judicial  patronage  involved  in 
the  subway  receivership,  and  was  rebuffed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  r«celvetsblp 
patronage  of  the  past  would,  however,  be 
dwarfed  by  that  which  would  be  created  by 
this  bill. 

I  would  not  have  tho\ight,  at  any  rate,  that 
tbe  receivership  operations  of  tbe  Federal 
courts  have  been  so  sucocaaful  that  that 
device  should  be  Imported  Into  other  fleldl 
to  which  it  is  not  nattirally  adapted. 


There  remains  one  provisiOD  of  the  bill  to 
which  I  have  not  referred — section  18-1^— 
the  prohibition  against  di^nita  raeooa* 
msndatlons. 

This  subsection  provides  that  no  oSoar  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  make  any 
recommendations  for  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  affecting  the  national  defense,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  303  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

The  purfxise  of  this  provision  appears  to  ba 
to  strip  tbe  Wage  Stabillaation  Board  of  Its 
present  Jurtsdlctlon  over  labor  dlsptites. 

I  have,  however,  been  slow  to  conclude  that 
that  is  tbe  real  purpose  of  this  provision. 
No  such  purpose  has,  as  far  aa  I  know,  so 
far  been  publicized.  As  far  as  I  am  aware 
the  committee  has  not  reqtiested  testimony 
from  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  or  from 
any  of  the  defense  mobilisation  oAdals  con- 
cerned. Also,  the  specific  question  of 
whether  the  disputes  jurisdiction  of  the 
Wage  Stabilisation  Board  should  be  taken 
from  it  is  now  being  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which 
has  received  teatlmony  from  Ifr.  Charles 
Wilson  and  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board,  and  which  is  scheduled 
to  hear  other  Oover anient  officials  concerned 
with  the  subject.  I  believe  that  the  subject 
has  also  been  touched  on  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  hearings  before  various 
other  committees,  such  as  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  been  of  tbe  opin- 
ion that  this  committee  did  not  really  mean 
to  get  into  this  question  of  the  dispute* 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Wage  StabUlzatlon  Board. 

However,  this  same  question  was  before  the 
Congress  at  the  last  session  when  tbe  Lxicas 
bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. At  that  time  extensive  hearings 
on  the  question  were  held  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Bdticatlon 
and  Labor.  I  have  here  copies  of  tbe  state- 
ment which  was  made  at  that  time  on  behalf 
of  the  CIO  by  its  general  counsel,  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg.  This  sUtement  goes  into  the 
Issue  of  the  disputes  JurUdlcti<m  la  great 
detaU. 
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X  request  that  this  statement  be  accepted 
by  this  committee  as  the  CIO  sUtement  with 
regard  to  this  proposal,  if  this  committee  con- 
alders  that  these  hearings  do  encompass  that 


1952  National  Tu  Freedom  Holidaj 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KEW  TOBX 

DT  TBX  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  May  7,  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Spesiker. 
this  release  of  the  Florida  State  Retail- 
ers Association  Is  most  interesting,  inas- 
much as  it  comes  from  the  deep  South. 
This  crushing  tax  burden  is  the  result 
Of  the  spending  spree  of  the  New  DeaL 

This  administration  Is  following  the 
same  course  which,  as  this  article  points 
out,  Mussolini.  Hitler,  and  Stalin  trav- 
eled, each  placing  an  ever-increasing  tax 
load  on  the  shoulders  of  their  respective 
tax  slaves. 

I  will  say  that,  in  addlUon  to  this,  the 
people  are  being  taxed  by  inflation,  and 
this  is  a  gross  Income  tax.  without  ex-. 
emptions. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Record  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred: 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  national 
tax  freedom  holiday — the  first  day  this  year 
on  which  a  man  can  call  a  dollar  bis  own^ 
falls  on  May  19.  AU  tbe  average  American 
has  earned  from  January  1  to  May  19  he 
must  pay  out  in  taxes:  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral. 

This  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that 
our  over-all  tax  load  has  increased  to  the 
point  where  it  now  takes  38  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  we  earn.  Out  of  each  hour  we  work, 
tbe  pay  for  23  minutes  is  taken  by  govern- 
ment, in  direct  and  hidden  imposU.  The 
situation  calls  to  mind  the  concession  to 
freedom  granted  Prussian  serfs  centiu'ies 
ago.  Their  masters  allowed  tbem  to  work 
for  themselves  2  days  out  of  each  week. 

Never  before  have  Americans  had  to  work 
for  more  than  4>^  months  to  pay  their  taxes. 
In  1920  they  began  working  for  themselves 
on  February  26.  By  1940  the  date  had  ad- 
vanced to  March  27.  In  1951  National  Tax 
Freedom  Holiday  was  observed  on  April  28, 
with  formal  recognition  by  Congress,  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  Senate  and  House. 

In  1951,  when  local.  State,  and  Federal 
taxes  were  taking  32  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
the  average  American  earned,  the  concurrent 
rsaolutlon  of  the  Congress  provided  that  Tax 
nwedom  Holiday  be  symbolized  as  a  day  of 
relief  throughout  the  land  with  such  dem- 
onstrations as  may  seem  appropriate,  in- 
cluding a  prayer  for  deliverance.  This  year 
more  effective  and  vigorous  congressional 
action  ts  anticipated. 

Cltlaens  of  the  United  States  now  pay  more 
money  for  taxes  than  for  all  the  food  they 
eat.  Mussolini  took  40  percent  of  his  peo- 
ple's Income.  Hitler  took  50  i>ercent.  Stalin 
Is  taking  70  percent.  All  of  the  Income  of 
all  of  the  people  in  all  SUtes  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  will  not  be  enough  to  pay 
the  bills  of  the  Federal  Government  alone  as 
budgeted  for  the  year  ahead. 

Direct  and  hidden  taxes  on  a  1952  auto- 
mobile make  up  nearly  one-third  of  its  pur- 
chase price.  The  breakdown  on  a  $2,000  car 
is:  Manufacttirers'  taxes,  $156;  suppUers' 
taxes.  $154;  dealers'  taxes.  $102;  sales  tax 
(average).  S57:  Federal  excise  tax.  $149. 
Total  taxes,  $$14. 


Direct  and  hidden  taxes  on  typical  every- 
day items  add  up  like  this:  Bread,  value  8 
cents,  taxes  6  cents,  total  14  cents;  milk, 
value  14  cents,  tax  9  cents,  total  23  cents; 
gasoline,  value  13  cents,  taxes  14  cents,  total 
27  cents;  telephone  service  $6.60,  taxes  $2.95. 
total  $9.55.  On  a  $3,500  income  an  American 
family  pays  out  $798  in  hidden  taxes  alone, 
while  Federal  Income  taxes  amount  to 
around  S300. 

Tbe  Federal  Oovemment  today  has 
2,400.000  civilians  on  its  payroll  and  is  add- 
ing an  average  of  1,500  new  employees  every 
day.  Federal  bureaucracy  has  grown  seven 
times  faster  than  the  Nation's  population  In 
the  last  34  years.  In  Jvily  1917  civilian  em- 
ployees In  Oovernment  numbered  552,862. 
The  Federal  civilian  payroll  today  represents 
a  436  percent  increase  over  the  1917  figure. 

Originator  of  the  Tax  Freedom  Holiday  ob- 
servance is  Dallas  L.  Hostetler.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Florida  State  Retailers  Associa- 
tion. His  organization  is  waging  a  grass- 
roots campaign  for  better  government  at  less 
cost  and  an  end  to  waste,  extravagance,  and 
corruption  in  governmental  affairs.  Hostet- 
ler's  home  and  headquarters  are  in  Orlando. 
Data  and  figures  presented  in  this  article 
were  developed  throtigb  a  project  of  contin- 
uing research  In  which  the  Orlando  execu- 
tive Is  engaged. 

"IX)llar8  to  doughnuts  soon  will  be  an 
even  bet."  the  tax  liberation  holiday  advo- 
cate declares.  Quoting  traaa  vast  stores  of 
data  he  has  accumulated  in  bis  research. 
Hostetler  points  out  that  there  are  today, 
189  taxes  on  a  suit  of  clothes,  154  taxes  on 
a  bar  of  soap,  201  taxes  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line, and  53  taxes  on  a  loaf  of  bread. 

On  top  of  all  the  taxes  currently  being 
paid,  today's  Federal  debt  is  a  mortgage  of 
$1,733  on  tbe  shoulders  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  chUd  in  the  United  States.  For  a  fam- 
ily of  four.  It  becomes  a  crtishing  tax  debt 
of  $6,932.  The  per  capita  debt  has  Increased 
eightfold  since  1934.  It  lias  more  than 
tripled  in  the  past  10  years. 

It  takes  the  Federal  Government  exactly 
1  second  to  spend  all  the  Federal  taxes  paid 
by  a  man,  with  a  wife  and  two  children, 
earning  $12,000  a  year.  Federal  taxes  aver- 
aged $3.88  i>er  person  in  1900.  They  were  up 
to  $50  by  World  War  I  and  hit  $313  in  World 
War  n.  Now  tbey  average  $472  a  year  per 
person — 120  times  the  figure  for  1900. 

Hostetler's  required  reading  Includes  the 
CoNcaE88io:raL  Recoeo.  From  i:;  he  has 
taken  the  following  paragraphs: 

"The  surest  way  to  national  death  is  to 
deprive  men  of  their  purpose  for  working. 
Oppressive  taxation  Is  achieving  that  odious 
goal." 

"Sickening  to  the  patriot's  heart  is  the 
orgy  of  waste,  extravagance  and  plain  bad 
management  encountered  on  every  hand  in 
Washington  today — shocking  waste — sinful 
waste — demoralizing  waste  of  the  people's 
substance.  Let  us  dare  to  hold  high  the 
sacred  torch  of  freedom,  lest  the  darkness 
of  tyranny  fall   again  uf>on   all   mankind." 

TO  provide  ammunition  for  local  action 
committees  of  bis  association  in  more  than 
120  cities,  towns,  and  villages  throughout 
the  State.  Hostetler  includes  the  following 
timely  and  pertinent  quotations : 

In  his  nssay  on  Representative  Govern- 
ment, John  Stuart  Mill  had  this  to  say: 

"A  people  may  prefer  a  free  government, 
but  if,  from  Indolence  or  carelessness,  or 
cowardice,  or  want  of  public  spirit,  they  are 
imequal  to  the  exertions  necessary  for  pre- 
serving it;  if  they  will  not  fight  for  it  when 
it  is  directly  attacked:  if  they  can  be  de- 
luded by  the  artifices  tised  to  cheat  them  out 
of  it;  if  by  momentary  discouragement,  or 
temporary  panic,  or  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  for 
an  individual,  tbey  can  be  induced  to  lay 
their  liberties  at  the  feet  of  a  great  man,  or 
trust  him  with  powers  which  enable  him  to 
subvert  their  institutions;  in  all  these  cases 
they  are  more  or  less  unfit  for  liberty;  and 
though  it  may  be  for  their  good  to  have 


had  it  even  for  a  short  time,  they  are  un- 
likely long  to  enjoy  it." 

On  the  subject  of  debt.  Thomas  Jefferson 
said: 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and 
most  important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as 
the  greatest  of  dangers.  To  preserve  otir 
Independence,  we  must  not  let  our  rulers 
load  us  vrltb  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make 
our  choice  between  economy  and  liberty,  or 
profusion  and  servitude.  If  we  can  prevent 
the  Government  from  wasting  the  labors  of 
the  people  under  the  pretense  of  caring  for 
them,  they  will  be  happy." 

By  way  of  keeping  his  association's  grass 
roots  action  committees  of  local  merchants 
alert  and  aggressive,  Hostetler  warns: 

"If  businessmen  don't  get  more  and  more 
into  politics,  tbe  politicians  will  get  more 
and  more  Into  their  bvistness.  It  Is  time  to 
vigorously  demand  good  government  at  less 
cost — an  end  to  waste  and  extravagance  and 
constantly  increasing  tax  burdens." 


UniolTed  Labor  Disputes  at  LoddiBd 
Plant  of  General  Electric  Co.,  Near  On- 
cinnati 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  V  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  8ENATK  OF  THB  UNTTBD  STATKS 

Friday.  May  9, 1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  is  in  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  a  telegram  addressed  by 
Mr.  L.  R.  Boulware.  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co..  to  Cyrus  Ching,  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  relative  to  certain  unsolved 
labor  disputes  at  the  Lockland  plant  of 
the  General  Electric  Co..  near  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  telegram  be  printed  in  tbe  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  because  it  refers 
to  some  very  important  matters  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BIAT  7.  1952. 
To    CratTs    Chiko,    Fedekai.    Mediation    and 

CONCILIATION         SERVICE.         WASHINGTON, 

D.  C: 

We  have  your  wired  request  for  Washing- 
ton mediation  of  unresolved  disputes  with 
lAM  (AFL)  and  UAW  (CIO)  at  our  Lock- 
land  plant  near  Cincinnati,  where  we  make 
only  military  Jet  engines  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

We  will,  as  heretofore,  be  willing  to  meet 
vrltb  you,  although  we  understand  fully  that 
the  ciurent  substitute  for  collective  bar- 
gaining is  to  have  a  final  perfunctory  media- 
tion meeting  in  Washington  before  the  union 
has  its  case  certified  to  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board,  where  it  knows  it  can  secure 
approval  for  the  union  shop  and  unwar- 
ranted wage-scale  recommendations,  all  of 
which  has  come  to  make  any  normal  and 
genuine  collective  bargaining  hardly  to  be 
expected  of  any  union. 

From  tbe  outset  we  want  tbe  record  to  be 
clear  and  therefore  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  facts : 

Tour  mediators  have  met  frequently  with 
company  and  union  representatives  at  Cin- 
cinnati during  the  past  8  weeks.  We  know 
of  no  reason  for  transferring  the  mediation 
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meetings  from  Clnclniiatl  to  Washington  ex- 
cept that  the  ^ininnn  appear  to  believe  that 
tn  Washington  they  can  and  will  get  the  now 
customary  political  support  for  their  unlon- 
rtiop  demand  as  well  as  support  for  a  special 
Government  aircraft  wage  scale  inexcusably 
higher  than  wage  scales  for  similar  work  on 
nonalTcraft  products. 

Tour  Cincinnati  mediation  i epr esentattres 
must  have  advised  you  that  these  two  are  the 
only  major  Issues  Involved.  On  all  other 
Issues,  we  have  offered  what  appear  to  be 
all  proper  and  feasible  comprtDmises  and  we 
believe  that,  with  these  two  lasuea  aside,  an 
early  agreement  could  be  reached.  We  have 
no  expectation  that  further  mediation  in 
Washington  on  the  issues  of  the  union  shop 
and  the  Oovemment  aircraft  wage  scale  will 
prove  of  value. 

On  the  imion-shop  issue  at  Lockland  we 
feel  that  you  have  dtoquallfled  yourself  and 
your  associates  in  a  way  that  makes  it  im- 
possible for  you  to  function  as  a  true  and 
impartial  mediation  agency.  When  you 
spoke  on  this  subject  some  time  back  to  a 
high  ofQclal  of  our  company,  you  indicated 
you  had  already  prejudged  and  predeter- 
mined this  issue  through  stating  that  you 
personally  felt  GVa  publicly  expressed  poUcy 
of  opposition  to  compulsory  union  member- 
ship was  childish.  You  urged  that  we  give 
in  to  the  union  on  the  union-shop  issue  at 
LoclLland  tp  avoid  a  strike.  You  appeared 
to  feel  that  it  was  perfectly  all  right  for 
the  unions  to  call  a  strike  but  absolutely 
all  wrong  for  us  to  be  permitted  to  resist  it 
even  In  the  public  interest.  You  will  recall 
yoxor  saying  we  would  be  opened  up.  In  the 
agbt  at  current  events  your  statement  oould 
have  no  other  meaning  than  a  threat  of 
Government  sel«trre  communicated  to  us  by 
a  supposedly  impartial  Oovemment  agency 
which  now  proposes  to  mediate  the  very 
Issue  on  which  It  had  expressed  so  biased  a 
stand.  In  these  drcumstancee,  aixl  so  long 
as  Government  continues  its  one-way-street 
practice  of  backing  unwarranted  strlk* 
threats  by  taking  over  management,  media- 
tion as  well  as  collective  bargaining  must 
oontintM  a  rather  futile  process. 

On  the  isstie  of  a  specially  high  Govern- 
ment aircraft  wage  scale  we  feel  that  no 
amount  of  mediation  should  or  could  induce 
us  to  agree  to  pay  wages  which  are  in  eaoesa 
of  the  traditional  and  estabUshed  commu- 
nity pattern  In  ClndnnstL  Bven  though 
the  coat  of  the  higher  rates,  with  poaalble 
minor  exceptions,  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
Government  and  not  by  GE.  we  feel  we  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  Nation's  taxpayers  to  maintain  this 
position.  We  see  no  ethical  or  moral  rea- 
sons which  Justify  a  difference  in  p>ay  be- 
tween men  with  the  same  skill  doing  the 
same  work  merely  because  one  is  being  paid 
by  our  Oovemment  in  a  period  of  distress 
while  the  other  Is  being  paid  by  private 
parties.  The  very  assertion  of  this  claim 
can  be  nothing  other  than  an  attempt  to 
capitalise  and  trade  upon  our  country's 
daager.  The  high  Oov«nimeat  aircraft 
wacee  originated  during  the  critical  man- 
power shortage  of  the  last  World  War  when 
there  was  an  urgent  need  to  attract  workers 
Into  the  aircraft  industry.  That  situation 
does  not  exist  today  at  T.or.kland. 

K.4)erlence  shows,  moreover,  that  rates  in 
a  defense  plant  will  Inevitably  spread  to 
Other  nondefense  businesses  both  large  and 
small.  Wages  alone  in  our  Lockland  plant 
have  already  gone  up  an  average  of  34  cents 
an  hour  since  the  January  1050  WSB  base 
date  and  we  are  currently  oflerlng  an  addi- 
tional wage  increase  offsetting  the  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  Last  6  months.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  a  party  to  any  Government- 
union  program  which  uses  defense  work  as  a 
xneans  of  artificially  Inflating  the  wage  pat- 
ton  in  a  given  area.  An  Inexcusably  high 
Government  aircraft  wage  scale  would  result 
in  higher  costs  of  groceries  and  most  other 
cost-of-living  Items   in   the   Cincinnati  vl- 


dnlty.  It  would  also  do  vtolenoe  to  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Wage  BtabUtaation 
Board  that  wages  are  to  be  determined  in 
the  light  of  area  patterns  and  skills  Involved. 
Your  suggested  date  of  May  la  oonfllcts 
with  prior  arrangements  but  we  oookl  be 
there  on  Thxireday  or  Mday  of  next  week. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  made  the  foregoing 
statement  In  order  that  neither  you  nor 
others  Interested  will  entertain  any  falaa 
hopes  or  expectations  as  to  the  posslMttty 
that  such  mediation  meettnfs  would  be 
profitable  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  union 
shop  issue  and  any  special  Oovemment  air- 
craft wage  scale.  These  are  no  more  tlian 
the  views  which  we  have  alre«dy  communi- 
cated to  mediation  representatives  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  we  would  Intend  to  adhere  to 
them  m  any  meetings  in  Washington. 

L.  B.  BOULWSBX, 

Geiteral  Kleetrlc  Co. 


HeiJer's  R«le  m  Worid  Rift 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  **-»■'•««* 
IN  TBM  SBVATB  OP  THX  DNITKD  STAIXS 

Fridat,  May  9,  1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  PreskleDt.  I 
maic  unaninaous  coosent  to  bsiTe  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Raooto  an  articte 
entitled  "Healefs  Role  In  Worid  Rlft.- 
written  by  Malvina  Lindsay,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post^  April  16. 
1B52. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Baooto. 
as  follows: 

HxauB's  BoLB  m  Wobld  Rarr 
(By  MalYlna  Liadaay) 

It  is  currently  realistic  to  insist  that  only 
an  invading  enemy  \n  space  ships  could  ever 
Induce  nations  of  this  planet  to  cooperate. 
But  the  present  serious  epidemic  of  disfaee 
In  China  suggests  that  a  oonunon  enemy 
eould  happen  here.  Ociuis  reelect  neither 
national  borders,  atom  bombs,  nor  iron  cur- 
tains. 

Asia  has  long  had  its  plagues  aiid  famines. 
Who  does  not  lemember  the  oonectlons 
taken  for  Chinese  victims?  But  none  this 
time. 

Communist  China  has  rtiut  out  foreign 
agendee  of  assistance — doctors,  nurses. 
health  specialists.  It  has  refused  help  from 
the  World  Health  Organisation  and  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross.  Most  of  its  medical 
missionaries  have  gone  home. 

The  United  Nations  command  In  Korea 
estimates  that  one-tenth  of  the  area  of  all 
CSilna  was  ravaged  by  disease  during  the 
winter  months.  Kpirtemifs  have  also  swept 
through  Nortb  Korea.  Hence  the  Communist 
charge  of  "germ  warfare." 

Meantime,  elsewhere,  healers  of  aU  kinds— 
of  the  body,  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  espe- 
cially healers  of  children,  are  quietly  doing  a 
long-range  advance  Job  for  world  unity. 

A  young  man  worldng  In  this  country's 
technical  assistance  program  in  southeast 
Asia  was  surprised  to  find  natives  flocking 
to  him  for  relief  in  sickness.  "Out  here." 
he  wrote  back,  "every  Westerner  is  expect- 
ed to  know  how  to  heal." 

That  may  be  because  healing  was  long  the 
entering  wedge  of  confidence  for  mission- 
aries sent  to  primitive  areas.  It  may  he  also 
because  of  the  tales  of  western  wonder  drugs, 
and  of  western  efficiency. 

Helping  sick,  suffering,  or  undernourished 
children  la  one  of  the  surest  rotMls  to  the 


regird  and  trust  of  those  in  remote  or  back- 
ward regions.  In  many  of  these  places  the 
United  Hattons  has  come  to  1m  idecttflsd 
with  a  concern  for  children  as  a  result  ot 
the  feeding  and  the  healing  carried  on  by  its 
International  Children's  Imergency  Fund. 

This,  like  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  otho*  United  Nations  agencies,  has  been 
shut  out  of  most  of  the  Oommunlst  worid. 
But  it  helps  children  and  mothers  in  00 
countries  and  territories,  soass  tn  critical 
areas  where  the  choice  may  be  made  some 
day  between  working  with  the  U.  N.  or  ob- 
structing It. 

Lack  of  proper  food  has  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  spread  of  the  epidemics  in 
Chliia.  One  reaeoo  that  tbe  feared  epidem- 
ics did  not  devslop  la  ■uropa  after  the  last 
war  was  that  the  Children's  Emergency 
rnod  moved  in  with  food,  clothing,  medical 
for  the  children  ct  that  raTSfed 


Mow  the  fund  has  largely  ahlf tad  lU  aeUvl- 
tles  from  Europe  to  Asia,  the  Middle  East* 
Latin  America  and  Africa.  It  is  quickly  on 
the  Job  to  hold  epidemics  at  bey  by  Iralld- 
Ing  I  wSstsnem  e€  thoae  affected  by  droughta. 
floods,  and  earthquakes,  and  by  war's  dlslo- 
catjons.  as  for  example.  Palestine  refufsss 
and  Korean  ehlldrsa. 

Li  Asia  It  is  campaigning  especially  against 
malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  yaws  (a  painful 
ulcerating  skin  disease),  also  building  ma- 
ternal and  child  health.  At  present  in 
draught-stricken  northeast  Brasil  between 
>  160.000  and  300.000  ebUdren  are  reeelvtng 
milk. 

Who  can  taU  what  spfaVinlcs  this  nooriah- 
asat  aoay  bead  off  7  And  in  todayls  world  a 
skk  chlkt  in  Brazil.  Burma,  anywbsrs  siss, 
may  be  a  threat  to  ths  health  and  safety  of 
children  everywhere. 

"TO  beUeve  that  the  United  Nations  cares 
about  children — what  oould  strengthen  it 
more,"  exclaimed  an  observer  returned  from 
a  backward  region. 

All  of  the  healing  programs  aliroad  to 
which  the  United  Nations,  and  thU  Nation 
as  well,  are  engaged  have  the  personal  ele- 
ment to  give  them  warmth  and  vitality— an 
element  that  the  vast  programs  of  military 
and  economic  aid  lack.  Tliey  are  free  of  ths 
sterility  of  the  hand-out.  the  gift  "without 
the  giver." 

Moreover,  healing  or  nutrltlonsl  succor 
win  go  on  and  ao.  after  the  temporary  dis- 
pensers have  left.  POr  the  approach,  as  tn 
technical  *tTistanrfr.  is  to  train  native  spe- 
cialists to  use  their  materials  at  hand.  In- 
cluding their  own  food  supplies,  and  to  be- 
come thenMelves  the  healers  of  tomorrow. 

This  means  ssei  s|siiaillim  rsallaatlon  in 
a  now  divided  worM  that  all  areas  of  ths 
world  are  interdependent  for  health,  and  for 
defense  against  the  common  enemy  disease. 
Perhaps  not  for  nothing  does  the  word  *niear* 
mean.  *mr>ng  other  t>»<"f  "to  make  whola." 


ymn^^Amtam*XmmMmmer^ 
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m  1^1  SBNATK  OP  THB  XJHITWD  STA' 
Fridav.  May  9. 1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President.  CSot 

Joseph  P.  Adams  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  been  waging  a  magnificent 
flgfat  over  the  past  year  to  bring  the 
cost  of  air  transportation  within  reach 
of  the  average  person.  His  opinions  tn 
CAB  decisions  reflect  his  keen  interest  in 
protecting  the  traveling  public.  His  ob- 
jective of  developing  a  strong  airline  liw 
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dustry  throtigh  healthy  competition  is 
one  that  all  of  us  in  Congress  should 
laud.  An  arUcle  in  the  New  York  Post 
last  Saturday.  May  8.  describes  Colonel 
Adams'  work.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  articie  entitled  "Voice  of  the 
Airline  'ConsuoKrs'  "  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Racoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  arUcle 
was  ordowl  to  be  printed  in  the  RcootD, 
as  follows: 

VoscB  or  THX  AxKusrs  "Oowsmsass" 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

W4SHI1IUTOW,  May  %. — Tough.  bo\mcy, 
hatd-hlttlng  Joe  Adams,  ths  chronic  dis- 
senter of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  is  car- 
rying on  the  fight  for  the  consumer  tn  one 
of  the  loneliest  and  least-publlclced  comers 
of  the  Washington  scene. 

It  Is  not  customary  to  think  of  airline  pas- 
sengers as  constunars.  tout  that  is  the  way 
Adams  views  his  )ob. 

"I  am  bare  tryli^  to  protect  the  Interests 
ot  the  ordinary  person  who  wants  to  fly  and 
will  fly  if  the  price  Is  cheap  enough  and  con- 
dltlosis  are  safe.  This  seems  unusual  to  some 
people  only  because  for  14  years  we  have  been 
thinking  about  how  to  doctor  the  sick  air- 
lines Instead  of  serving  the  customer." 

Adams'  draaas  Is  o(  the  day  when  the 
average  IVew  Yorker  can  fly  to  Miami  for  a 
t-week  vacation  or  go  to  visit  his  mother-ln- 
Isw  (if  he  hss  to)  In  Chlcsgo  ss  oonventently 
and  not  much  more  expensively  than  be  ; 
takes  the  bua  to  Passaic. 

He  Is  a   flgtating  prophet  of  tb*  atr 
for  the  ordinary  man.    He  thinks  It  is 
to  eome — If  Oovemment  does  not  stand  tn 
the  way. 

The  chief  targets  of  his  criticism  ars  the 
16  major  atrllaes.  "nsae  ars  the  so-called 
oertlAed  Unas  which  hava  spectflo  routes 
assigned  them  by  the  Civil  Aeronauttos  Board 
and  which  share  in  the  air-mall  subsidy. 

Artanns  champlone  the  nonoertlflad  alrllnas 
which  are  operating  with  tha  tsaaporary  psr- 
mlaston  of  ths  CAB.  but  have  not  been 
granted  psrmaneat  oettlAeatss  at  operatlan. 

"niese  nonsebadnled  airlines — popularly 
the  Dooskeds — are  somstlssea  also  oaUed 
the  ooach  lines,  because  they  ptooeered  in 
eheap  eoach  service  in  contrast  to  the  de- 
hne  lisnny  provided  by  planes  of  the  regu- 
lar eompanlea.  A  few  of  the  oertlflad  tines 
had  prevtoualy  oge«ed  cpedal,  low-cost  ooach 
trips.  Now  that  the  nonakads  taavs  proved 
that  ooach  servtoe  attracts  msssss  of  new 
eutooMTS  and  is  highly  profltabls,  almost  all 
the  established  firms  have  opened  or  es- 

ot  the  nonskeds  sprang  up  after  the 
Flying  war  sarptns  pisnes  which  tbey 


had  bought  cheap,  the  new  ahUnes  flew  peo- 
ple at  low  ratea.  provided  servloe  at  alnaost 
any  time  and  to  ahnost  any  place, 
companies  made  tbe  dlsoovsry  that 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  psople  wtio 
had  never  flown,  not  because  tbey  wars 
afratd.  but  simply  baeaisM  the  price  was  too 
high.  When  trips  from  Mew  York  to  Miami 
were  cut  to  iSS  and  eroas-oountry  tripe  to 
Isss  than  $100.  the  customers  swaimed  in. 
Some  notMkeds  merged  or  went  bankrupt  but 
scores  of  them  survlvad  and  prospered.  Many 
of  them  make  doaens  of  flights  dally  and 
have  replaced  their  war  surplos  planes  with 
larger,  safer  craft. 

All  this  went  oo  In  s  kind  of  Isgal  vacuum. 
The  CAB  did  not  grant  the  new  "bargam  air- 
lines" oertiflcataa.  but  neither  did  they  for- 
bid them  to  operate.  James  M.  Landis.  the 
New  Dealer  who  served  as  CAB  chairman 
after  the  war,  pursued  a  walt-and-aee  policy 
on  the  asrumptlaii  that  if  the  nr^  firms 
proved  themselves  in  practioe  tbey  oould  be 
granted  permanent  legal  oerttflcatkm  later 
on.    His  1 1 II II II  MSI  IIS  followed  this  rule. 

The    present   majority    of    the    fli 
board,  however^  last  summer  voted  to 
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out  the  new  lines  as  soon  as  possibls.  At 
the  present  time,  a  fierce  struggle  Is  being 
waged  in  Washington  to  reverse  or  amend 
this  decision. 

In  the  vortex  of  these  pressures  stands  Joe 
Adams,  an  amiable,  debonair  figure  In  a  gray 
homburg,  with  an  ever-present  cigar  tilted 
at  a  ralclsh  angle.  For  Adams,  a  44-year-old 
lawyer  from  Seattle,  this  is  the  first  big 
Federal  Job.  He  Is  enjoying  the  thrill  and 
the  challeofe  of  his  assignment  even  though 
he  occasionally  wishes  he  could  be  on  the 
winning  side  In  one  of  these  Interminable 
battles.  8o  far.  he  has  been  able  to  stick  to 
bis  principles  and  keep  his  sense  of  humor, 
too. 

The  battle  now  raging  had  its  real  origin 
In  1838. 

That  was  the  year  that  the  ubiquitous 
Senator  lloCsaaAjr  pUoted  through  Congress 
the  original  CAB  law.  This  Is  the  only  regu- 
latory act  ever  passed  which  was  framed  by 
the  Intnasts  who  were  to  be  regulated  and 
adopted  with  their  fuU  blessings. 

Aviation  in  the  103O's  was  not  a  paying 
proposition.  The  big  danger,  as  it  seemed 
to  the  best  minds  In  both  Oovemment  and 
the  Indxistry,  was  that  by  fierce  competi- 
tion the  airlines  would  go  into  bankruptcy, 
fighting  for  too  small  a  pie.  Servloe  to  the 
public  might  deteriorate  or  even  be  inter- 
rupted. The  BOluUoa.  embodied  in  the  10S8 
McCarran  Act  was  to  set  up  a  Ooverzunent 
board  with  the  power  to  allot  regular  routes 
to  each  line.  The  Oovemment  also  pays  the 
lines  "mall  pay."  This  is  nominally  a  fee 
for  carrying  atr  mall  and  it  is  charged  to  the 
Post  OBoe  Department,  helping  to  swell  Its 
large  deficit.  Concealad  In  the  maU  pay, 
however,  is  a  direct  subsidy. 

■Sorts  have  iMen  made  in  Congrees  to 
amend  the  law  so  that  what  Is  subsidy  and 
what  la  actual  payment  for  services  rendered 
can  be  distinguished,  but  so  far  this  reform 
has  not  been  adopted. 

If  an  airline  loses  money.  It  ap|Mes  to  the 
CAB  for  an  inereaae  In  its  mall  pay.  The 
Inoreaas  Is  usually  granted,  and  often  retro- 
actlvsly  to  take  care  of  past  deficits.  Mail 
payments  have  risen  from  926,0O0fiOO  in  1946 

to  •136,000.000  In  1041. 

There  are  some  critics  of  thla  subsidy  sys- 
tem in  the  aviation  Industry.  For  example. 
Col.  Sddle  Blckenbacker,  the  president  of 
■astern  Air  Lines,  commented  once  that  the 
CAB  seemed  to  aasxime  that  the  aviation 
Unas  should  be  immune  to  the  grim  neoes- 
sittes  of  sound  busmess  piactlce. 

Tlie  CAB,  in  practioe.  has  goat  on  the  twin 
aasumpdoDS  that  aH  16  lines  in  operation  in 
loss  ouiat  be  kept  going,  no  matter  bow  In- 
efllclant  or  unwcnnnmlcaJ,  and  that  no  new 
llnss  hs  admitted  to  the  business  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

Adams  wars  against  both  assumptions.  He 
has  fought  unsuccessfully  to  have  actual 
mall  pay  divided  from  subsidy  payments. 
Be  is  fighting  now  to  have  ttie  board  certify 
many  of  the  nonsked  linea. 

Adama'  strongest  support  cames  from  Cap- 
itol Hill  where  Senator  SrsaxscAir,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  is 
a  vigilant  champion  of  more  competition  and 
cheaper  rates  in  the  airline  Industry. 

Adams'  strongest  opposition  comes  from 
the  other  members  of  his  own  board.  A  solid 
S-man  majority  headed  by  Chairman  Don- 
ald tijrop  votes  consistently  against  the  non- 
skeds. Nyrop  was  formerly  general  counsel 
of  tbe  Air  Transport  Assoclatea,  the  trade 
aasoolaUoo  of  the  subsidised  lines. 

Adams  Is  the  only  licensed  pilot  ever  to 
serve  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  He 
learned  to  fly  when  he  Joined  the  Marine 
Corps  In  1929.  He  had  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Washington  the  year  before  and 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  gratify  hU 
kmg-etanding  ^mwiMrm  to  fly  was  to  Johi  the 
armed  services.  During  his  undargraduat* 
days  hs  had  shipped  all  over  ttM  world  as  a 


member  of  the  "black  gang"  In  the  boiler 
rooms  of  variovis  freighters. 

He  left  the  Marines  in  1931,  entered  the 
University  of  Washington  Law  School,  and 
passed  the  bar. 

His  first  case  came  when  he  was  assigned 
by  the  court  as  one  of  the  defense  counsel 
for  the  kidnapers  in  the  Weyerhauser  case. 
He  lost  the  case,  of  coinrse,  and  his  client 
received  a  long  prison  term. 

"The  trouble  was,"  he  saya  ruefully,  "the 
Jury  seemed  to  have  a  prejudice  against  kid- 
naping as  an  occupation." 

He  engaged  in  a  widely  assorted  general 
practice  during  the  1930*8.  In  December 
1940.  a  year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  he  was 
recalled  to  active  duty  with  the  Marines. 

He  served  6%  years  and  left  the  corps  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  participated  in  the 
Okinawa  Invasion  and  served  as  commandant 
of  captured  Japanese  air  bases  In  the  Ryukus. 

A  few  months  after  leaving  service  in  1946 
he  decided  to  do  something  about  the  ahape 
of  things  in  the  postwar  world  by  running 
for  public  ofBoe.  He  flled  for  mayor  of 
Seattle  but  was  defeated. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign,  he  was  not 
endorsed  by  an  allegedly  nonpartisan  organi- 
zation which  rarely  backed  Democrats.  The 
group  Issued  an  annual  pamphlet  mmfc^ing 
capsule  summaries  of  each  candidate's  career 
and  qualifications. 

One  of  Adams'  more  enthusiastic  but  less 
brainy  supporters  called  him  excitedly  when 
the  pamphlet  came  out  and  said:  "Joe, 
they've  said  some  wonderful  things  about 
you  that  they've  never  said  about  any  Demo- 
crat before." 

"Read  it  to  me."  Adams  replied. 

His  friend  (reading):  "Adams,  war  vet- 
eran,  experienced  lawyer,  possesses  superficial 
knowledge  of  civic  affairs.  Get  that  'super- 
ficial,' they're  really  for  you." 

"Oh,  I  can  see  that,"  Adama  replied  sadly. 

President  Truman  appointed  him  to  Vb.9 
CAB  In  1951. 

Adams  recalls  that  shortly  after  he  took 
office  he  read  a  newspaper  story  about  Fed- 
eral Power  Commissioner  Buchanan  who  is 
in  constant  controversy  because  of  his 
spirited  defense  of  the  consiimer  Interest 
against  the  assaults  of  the  private  power  and 
natural-gas  interests. 

"I  called  In  my  assistant."  Adams  says, 
"and  told  him  that  if  we  were  going  to  make 
enemies  and  get  into  hot  water,  then  I 
wanted  to  do  it  the  way  Buchanan  was — by 
fighting  for  the  public  interest." 

So  far  Adams  seems  to  be  living  up  to  that 
IdeaL 


Geacral  EitcBkowcr  Bids  for  Political  and 
Fiaaadal  Support  of  09  Minioiiaire* 


E3CTEMSION  OF  RElffARKS 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxmon 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REZ'BXSENTATTVES 

WedTiesday,  Maw  7,  1952 

ICr.  PRICED    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccobo.  I 
include  herewith  an  articie  which  ap- 
PMu?ed  in  the  Washln«:toa  (D.  C.)  Poet. 
The  article  by  £>rew  Pearson  follows: 
TkB  Wasmuwiton  maaT-Oo-BotniB 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
XXX  aroT  acAKXHo  wnxjcix's  zsaos 
Oeneral   Elsenhower   has  decided   not  to 
foUow  the  precedent  of  Wendell  Willkie  to- 
waid  tbe  oil  barons  of  Tezaa.  Including  fab- 
ulously wealthy  Boy  Cullen. 
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When  WUlklc  toured  Texas  during  hla  1940 
presidential  campaign,  he  waa  warned  In  ad- 
vance to  be  especially  nice  to  Cullen.  The 
bJg  oUman.  Wlllkle  was  advised,  was  good  for 
heavy   campaign  contributions. 

However.  WUlkle.  either  forgetting  or  Ig- 
noring this  advice,  shook  hands  with  Cullen 
rather  casually  when  he  got  to  Dallas,  did 
not  single  him  out  for  special  attention. 
Later,  when  tcdd  that  he  had  slighted  the  big 
oilman.  Wlllkle  observed: 

"You  know,  the  good  Lord  put  all  this  oil 
In  the  groimd.  then  someone  comes  along 
who  hasn't  been  a  success  at  doing  anything 
else,  and  takes  it  out  of  the  ground. 

"The  minute  he  does  that,"  observed  Wlll- 
kle. "he  considers  himself  an  expert  on  every- 
thing from  politics  to  petticoat*," 
the  reverses  WillkU 

Friends  of  politically  green  Ike  Elsenhower 
are  seeing  to  It  that  he  doesn't  make  the 
same  faux  pas.  That's  why  the  hands  of 
Texas  oilmen  Roy  Cullen  and  Sid  Richard- 
eon  are  seen  In  the  letter  Ike  has  written 
to  Jack  Porter,  of  Houston,  putting  himself 
on  record  In  favor  of  the  oilmen  in  regard 
to  tidelands  oil. 

The  fact  that  Elsenhower,  after  refusing 
to  take  a  poeitlon  on  any  other  domestic 
question,  and  after  letting  It  be  known  he 
would  make  almost  no  speeches  before  the 
Chicago  convention  in  Jvdj,  finally  takes  a 
position  on  tidelands  oil.  is  no  accident. 

It  was  arranged  first  by  Sid  Richardson, 
Who  took  a  special  trip  to  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose. Second,  it  was  calculated  to  win  the 
support  of  Roy  Cullen.  For  Jack  Porter, 
to  whom  Ike  wrote  the  letter,  long  has  been 
Cullen's  henchman  and  political  messenger. 
Cullen  has  sent  Porter  to  Washington  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  27  Va- 
percent  oll-depletlon  tax  allowance  which 
wts  oilmen  apart  from  others  so  favorably 
when  It  comes  to  figvirlng  out  their  income 
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Porter  also  dumped  $5,000  into  the  Joe 
McCarthy  campaign  to  defeat  Senator  Tyd- 
Ings  (Democrat.  Maryland),  who  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  Ike's  policies,  while  Mc- 
Castht  has  been  a  bitter  opponent  of  Ike's. 
Five  thousand  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money  for 
a  Texan  to  send  all  the  way  to  Maryland, 
and  a  lot  of  people  are  wondering  why;  and 
whether  some  of  it  might  have  come  from 
Cullen. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  Elsen- 
hower undoubtedly  didn't  know  when  he 
wrote  the  tidelands  "Dear  Jack"  lecter  to  Jack 
Porter. 

-A  little  knowledge" 

Elsenhower  did  know,  however,  something 
about  the  battle  between  two  Texas  politi- 
cians— Porter  and  Henry  Zwelfel — to  become 
Republican  national  committeemen.  For.  In 
the  fall  of  1950,  he  remarked  to  OOP  frlendi 
that  if  Porter  were  made  OOP  National  Com- 
mitteeman from  Texas,  he,  Ike.  would  get 
the  Texas  delegation  in  1952.  Ike  even  said 
that  he  was  going  to  talk  to  Helen  Reld, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  a  potent  force  In  GOP  politics,  about 
speaking  to  Ouy  Oabrlelson  In  order  to  help 
get  Porter  the  Job. 

In  the  end.  Porter  was  defeated.  Zwelfel 
got  the  committee  post. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  to  strengthen  Porter't 
hand  In  Texas  that  the  "Dear  Jack"  letter, 
taking  a  position  on  tidelands  oil.  was  sent 
him.  However,  that  letter  Is  being  scrutl- 
nlaed  by  politicians  from  coast  to  coast,  as 
an  Indication  of  how  the  general  will  handle 
local  leaders  if  and  when  he  finally  takes  off 
the  uniform. 

Judging  from  the  "Dear  Jack"  letter,  their 
conclusion  is  that  a  little  political  knowledge 
to  a  dangerous  thing. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  the  unanimous  consent  granted  me 
so  to  do  by  Members  of  this  great  legis- 
lative body,  I  am  honored  to  present  to 
the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of  this 
Eighty-second  Congress  an  original  es- 
say entitled  "America  Is  Everybody's 
Business."  This  splendid  essay  was  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Barbara  Roney.  age  17  years, 
of  6941  Cedar  Street.  Huntington  Park, 
Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  who  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Huntington  Park  High  School 
Hers  was  the  winning  essay  of  that  dis- 
trict in  the  seventeenth  annual  national 
essay  contest  for  high-school  students 
"sponsored  by  the  ladies  auxiliary  to 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  in  cooperation  with  the 
educators  and  free  press  of  America." 
It  was  the  ladies  auxiliary  ol  the  very 
splendid  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post 
in  the  city  of  Huntington  Park  which 
sponsored  Miss  Barbara  Roney  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  Nation-wide  contest. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  personally 
present  when  the  winner  read  "America 
Is  Everybody's  Business"  to  a  very  large- 
ly attended  Joint  meeting  of  the  Hunt- 
ington Park  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Post  and  the  ladies  auxiliary  of  that 
Post  The  competing  essays  were  also 
significant  and  outstanding  Leaders  in 
education,  patriotic  activities  and  civic 
work  were  members  of  the  Judging  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  five  persons.  The 
essays  were  Judged  on  the  following 
basis,  to  wit:  Literary  construction,  in- 
terpretative views  and  patriotic  inspira- 
tion. 

While  the  contest  winner  of  essay  con- 
tests receives  an  award  from  the  local 
auxiliary,  it  is  stressed  to  the  attention 
of  the  participant  that  the  real  award 
is  the  privilege  to  enter  the  State  con- 
test. The  State  winners  receive  an 
award  from  the  State  VFW  Auxiliary 
and  the  national  winner  receives  $1,000 
cash  and  a  gold  medal  for  first  prize; 
the  second  prize  winner  receives  $500 
cash  and  a  gold  medal;  the  third  prize 
winner  receives  $250  cash  and  a  gold 
medal;  the  fourth  prize  winner  receives 
$100  cash  and  a  gold  medal;  and  there 
are  10  prizes  of  $10  each  and  10  prizes 
of  $5  eacb  for  the  honorary  mention 

award. 

These  essay  contests  enjoy  participa- 
tion by  high-school  students  of  the 
United  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  The 
participants  are  invited  to  enter  the  con- 
test on  the  ground  that  their  treatment 
of  the  subject  matter  is  strictly  their  own 
thinking  "except  where  quoted  material 
is  identified."  The  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  the  participants  approve  such 
participation  and  certify  that  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  and  belief  all  the 
announced  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  essay  contest  have  been  con- 
formed with. 


Any  student  enrolled  In  any  public 
high  school  or  parochial  high  school. 
carrying  a  full  subscribed  course,  is  eU- 
glble  to  compete  and  the  essay  must  not 
be  more  than  1,000  words. 

During  these  8  years  I  have  been  In 
this  great  legislative  body.  I  have  come 
to  increasingly  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  Members  of  Congress  must  in  every 
reasonable  manner  encourage  the  yoxmg 
people  of  our  beloved  Nation  during  their 
high-school  days  to  be  vigilant  and  vig- 
orous in  ascertaining  and  accomplishing 
for  themselves  the  patriotic  basis  of  par- 
ticipation in  clear  thinking  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  highest  principles  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  upon  this  premise  that 
I  deem  it  a  privilege  and  honor  to  pre- 
sent this  essay  for  your  attention  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  widely  read  and  its  real 
import  and  message  comprehended: 

^tnwmA  la  KvarraooT't  BusnrBsa 
(By  Barbara  Roney.  Huntington  Park,  Calif., 
High  School) 
Ifany  decades  ago  a  group  of  prominent 
and  respected  men  set  out  to  establish  a 
business.  Although  they  had  different  Ideas 
as  to  how  It  was  to  function,  they  possessed  a 
set  of  common  principles  and  ideato.  Al- 
ready having  the  site  of  this  business,  their 
first  Job  was  to  decide  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion they  desired,  the  service  It  would  render 
to  society,  and  how  it  would  affect  coming 
generations.  Thousands  of  individuals 
were  made  stockholders  and  the  dividends 
were  immeasurable.  It  has  proven  to  be  on* 
of  the  most  beneficial  Institutions  In  the 
history  of  mankind.  This  business,  in 
which  about  150.000.000  of  us  have  an  inter- 
est today,  to  called  the  United  States  of 
Amrerlca. 

The  ideato  and  beliefs  of  the  founders  of 
our  country  were  summed  up  in  such  docu- 
ments as  the  Mayflower  Compact,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  Bill  of  RlghU,  standing  for  the 
conception  that  the  Individual  U  important, 
has  guaranteed  ua  economic  as  well  as  polit- 
ical freedom.  This  In  turn  has  encouraged 
the  principle  of  free  enterprise  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  scientific  advancements,  and  our 
high  standard  of  living.  Other  ideals  enu- 
merated In  the  BUI  of  Rights  have  encour- 
aged otir  wonderful  system  of  public  educa- 
tion and  many  other  Institutions  working  for 
the  betterment  of  the  citizens. 

When  we  think  of  citizenship  and  our  du- 
ties as  such,  voting,  serving  on  Juries,  acting 
as  public  officers,  and  paying  taxes  usually 
come  to  mind  first.  These  specific  tasks  of 
the  citizen  are  of  the  utmost  Importance,  but 
behind  them  stands  life  itself.  Thto  to  the 
art  of  living  a  good  and  clean  life,  worthy  of 
the  hiunan  race.  If  the  ideato.  morals,  and 
character  of  a  people  are  not  above  reproach, 
neither  will  be  the  policies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  or  country. 

Too  many  Americans  may  be  found  going 
about  their  dally  activities  week  after  week 
with  little  or  no  thought  nor  care  as  to  the 
Issues  of  government  and  politics  and  to 
world  affairs.  Such  a  person  casually  com- 
ments to  an  equally  disinterested  friend  on 
some  social  problem  or  a  scandal  among 
government  offlclato;  but  if  asked  what  he 
Intends  doing  about  it.  he  would  answer 
with  the  famUiar  curt  reply:  "What  could  I 
do?  I  am  only  one  person,  and  besides.  I 
know  nothing  about  such  matters."  Such 
attitudes  are  most  dangerous  to  a  society 
such  as  ours.  Remembering  that  America 
was  founded  upon  the  principle  that  society 
to  made  up  of  individuals,  each  American 
should  make  it  hto  responsibility  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  hto  government  and 
aisums  the  duties  and  respoiialbilitiss  that 
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hto  eltlaeiishlp  entails.  He  must  be  an  aettva 
cittsen.  Interesting  himself  in  local,  State. 
and  national  government,  voting  wisely, 
thinking,  speaking,  and  acting  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  freedom,  equality,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  each  Individual.  Ft«edom  for 
individuals  carries  with  tt  an  equal  responsl- 
bUlty  to  use  that  freedom  wisely.  There- 
fore, If  we  wish  to  remain  free,  we  must 
faithfully  fuimi  our  rssponslbUltles  as  free 
men.  The  average  ettlasn  cannot  be  es- 
pectsd  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  intri- 
cate art  of  government,  but  he  should  study 
and  determine  the  general  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. The  right  to  vote  to  the  Indl- 
▼idual'B  most  potent  weapon  in  the  protec- 
tion of  hto  rights  and  freedoms.  To  be  effec- 
tive such  a  weapon  must  be  constantly  and 
wisely   ussd   with    party   ainitotlops   dtore- 

In     soae     Instances.    The     United 
must  constot  of  an  alert,  active,  and 

It  mass  of  cMaHM. 
Tke  Amertean  public,  always  quick  to  crttl- 
Its  poUtloal  leaders,  often  pictures  poU- 
ttclsns  as  either  entirely  good  or  bed.  The 
shifty  and  weak  will  often  receive  praise 
■Imply  because  of  their  conforming  to  the 
whims  of  the  people,  while  the  one  heroical- 
ly trying  for  the  right  will  receive  only  abuse. 
While  criticism  to  important.  It  to  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  citizen  to  be  Just  to  the 
ofllceiB  of  hte  Oovemment.  The  good  opinion 
of  dtlsens  to  one  of  the  highest  prises  for 
which  a  public  olBcer  may  hope.  Ttte  cltl- 
aen  should  be  dtserlralnate  In  bestowing 
praise  or  censure,  not  only  because  It  to 
hto  duty  to  Judge  all  men  fairly,  but  be- 
cause tt  win  be  an  incentive  toward  right 
conduct  and  good  goiremment.  Also  he  moat 
learn  to  weigh  facts  and  use  hto  judgment  as 
to  what  to  right. 

Most  of  tu  have  confidence  te  omiel>es 
and  our  country.  We  do  not  claim  perfec- 
tion, but  we  have  faith  In  our  ability  to 
move  forward,  to  Improve,  and  to  grow.  How- 
ever, self-satisfaction  can  do  much  to  en- 
danger a  democracy  as  proven  by  the  fall 
of  Athens  and  others  of  the  great  civiliza- 
tions that  existed  years  ago.  A  certain  feel- 
ing of  optlmtom  or  faith  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  must  be  maintained,  but 
not  without  facing  reality.  When  a  people 
reach  thto  state  they  are  unwUllng  to  ac- 
cept changes  and  their  cult\ire  to  apt  to  be- 
come stagnant  or  even  decay.  We  must  see 
that  nothing  obstructs  the  progress  of  the 
American  Ideals. 

If  we  understand  and  guide  our  lives  by 
the  principles  upon  which  America  was 
founded,  we  wUl  be  helping  to  make  not  only 
our  country,  but  the  world  as  weU  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  Because  man's  hori- 
■ons  have  expanded,  what  happens  in  the 
worki  affects  him.  and  hto  acUoos  affect  the 
world.  Sach  man  has  a  responsibility  to  act. 
to  sncourage  hto  oountoy  to  act.  so  that 

and  eoopcraUon  wUl  be  enoooraged 
the  people  and  nations  of  the  world. 
The   following  excerpt  from   a   poem   by 
Margaret  Promme  weU  Illustrates  the  goal 
which  should  be  In  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can: 

**Our  tuk  la  not  to  touUd  the  highest  build- 
ing: 
The  longest  bridge;  the  finest  road; 
The  most  modem  house;    but  to  build  a 


duty,  the  business  of  every  American  to 
appreciate,  protect,  and  enrich  the  heritage 
that  to  oura. 


id 

Where  everyone  has  the  highest  Idaak. 
The  fullest  life,  the  education  to  fit  them 

for  the  best  way  of  Uvlng: 
And  where  every  house  to  a  home.** 

Our  standard  of  living  and  the  Ideato  upon 
which  our  form  of  govermnent  to  based  are 
similar  to  those  tot  which  the  peoples  of  the 
world  have  strived  since  the  beginning  ot 
history.  The  American  peopto  possess  the 
material  and  cultural  advantagss  msn  have 
4nva»A  of  for  thousands  d  ysara.   It  to  our 


Title  to  TidcUndt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TXZAS 

IN  IBM  6KNATX  OP  THS  UNITED  STATES 
Mondqy.  May  12.  1952 

Mi.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recx)rd 
a  letter  regarding  the  title  to  tidelands, 
written  by  Mr.  Amon  O.  Carter,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
May  4.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

TiTLX     TO     TntELANSS — HtCHT     OF     StATBS     TO 

OrrsBOEK  On.  Deposits  Is  Sin>i>OBTED 
TV)  the  ■dxto*  or  tbb  Nbw  Toas  Tnoa: 

Por  the  competence  and  thoroughness  of 
Its  news  coverage  and  for  the  usttal  sound- 
ness of  its  editorial  opinions  I  hold  the  New 
York  Times  In  high  respect.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  Times  would  be  the  last  to 
claim  that  its  Judgment  Is  InfalUble.  and  in 
tlM  light  of  lu  recent  editorial  calling  for 
Presidential  veto  of  the  so-called  tidelands 
lagtslatlon  I  believe  any  such  claim  would 
be  diOcult  to  sustain. 

As  a  Texan  who.  like  most  Tezans.  has  a 
deep  interest  and  feeling  in  the  matter 
I  am  distressed  at  the  editorial  writer's  ap- 
parent unfamlllarity  with  some  of  the  basic 
facts  In  the  case  and  his  evident  failure  to 
recognise  the  significant  ImpUcatlons  of  it. 

There  to  also  a  slight  feeling  of  resentment 
at  the  suggestion  that  Congress,  in  passing 
taclslaticn  to  confirm  the  title  of  the  States 
to  the  offshore  lands,  to  attempting  to  hand 
over  or  give  away  to  the  States  a  valuable 
national  asset.  Valuable  these  submerged 
lands  unqestlonably  are,  although  Insofar  as 
oil  production  to  concerned  the  value  up  to 
now  has  been  mors  potential  than  actuaU 
But  the  oil  deposits  they  contain  would  be 
nonetheless  a  valuable  national  asset  in 
the  hands  o<  the  States  which  were  their 
undtoputed  ownefs  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

DBCisioifs  OM  owancasHip 

Thto  ownership  was  recognized  by  all 
branches  of  the  Oovemment,  and  in  an  un- 
broken series  cf  United  States  Supreme  Court 
dectolons  from  1842  to  1947.  as  being  un- 
qualified. Sven  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions In  the  California  case  In  1047  and  the 
Texas  and  Loutolana  cases  In  1050  did  not 
settle  the  title  question  with  finality,  though 
enunciating  a  new  doctrine  of  paramount 
rlghu  which  the  Court  said  enUtled  the 
Pederal  Government  to  possession  and  use  of 
the  lands  involved.  In  the  CallTornia  case 
the  court  acknowledged  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  dtopose  of  the  title  question  by  leg- 
Istotlon. 

Both  Houses  have  passed  legtolatlon  af- 
firming State  ownership  of  these  properties, 
thus  acting  In  a  field  at  pubUc  policy  where 
Congress  has  a  clear  right  to  act.  In  thto 
there  to  no  clement  of  give-away.  It  to  not 
a  handing  over  of  anything  which  the  Oov- 
emment ever  has  owned,  or  <tf  which  It  even 
has  enjoyed  possession  and  use.  It  to  no 
donation  to  the  States,  but  only  a  reoog- 
hltloa  of  the  dwneiahlp  that  coaeedediy 


theirs  until  the  submerged  lands  litigation 
was  instituted. 

With  special  force  does  thto  apply  In  the 
ease  of  Texas.  The  Supreme  Court.  In  Its 
1960  decision,  acknowledged  that  Texas 
owned  Its  offshore  lands  outright  when  It 
was  an  independent  republic.  It  acknowl- 
edged that  the  United  States  solemnly  agreed 
that  Texas,  in  voluntarily  becoming  a  part 
of  the  Union,  should  retain  ownership  of  all 
Its  public  domain — and  also  Its  public  debt, 
which  the  United  States  otherwise  would 
have  had  to  assume.  Yet  the  court's  deci- 
sion had  the  effect  of  saying  that  the  con- 
tract thus  entered  Into  in  good  faith  was 
not  binding  upxin  the  United  States. 

AHiraXATION    AOUXBfnrT 

Although  your  editorial  writer  shows  no 
awareness  of  It,  the  fact  that  thto  good-faith 
agreement  was  summarily  brushed  aside  by 
the  Supreme  Court  was  not  lost  upon  your 
dtotlQgutobed  Washington  oOTre^ondent, 
Arthm  Krock.  Soon  after  the  decision  in 
the  Texas  case  Mr.  Kroc*  wrote  from  Wash- 
ington (June  8)  that  the  Supreme  Court 
majority  had  repealed  those  terms  of  the 
1845  annexation  agreement  between  two  sov- 
ereigns— the  United  States  and  Texas.  The 
four  Justices  who  constituted  the  majority 
participating  in  the  case  disposed  of  the 
agreement,  Mr.  Krock  continued,  merely  by 
saying  that  the  fact  of  annexation  obliter- 
ated It. 

Mr.  Kroek  seemed  to  have  a  far  clearer 
conception  of  some  of  the  other  far-reaching 
implications  of  the  tidelands  decisions  than 
to  revealed  in  yotir  most  recent  editorial  on 
the  subject — ^Implicatioru  which  present  a 
danger  to  State  and  private  ownership  of 
property  in  the  United  States.  "If  these 
national  needs  (of  defense  and  foreign  af- 
fairs)," he  wrote,  "should  one  day  be  urged 
as  the  reason  why  Minnesota,  for  example, 
has  illegally  exercised  ownership  of  the  Iron 
ranges  around  Lake  Superior,  the  tidelands 
decisions  leave  open  the  way  to  a  findmg 
In  that  dlrecUon." 

And  further :  "If  the  'paramoimt'  rights  of 
the  Pederal  Government  over  the  tidelands 
are  In  part  established  by  the  necessity  that 
these  are  required  'In  the  interest  •  •  • 
ol  the  seciirity  of  its  people  from  wars  ssgitil 
on  or  too  near  Its  coasts,'  then  they  are  es- 
tabUshsd  lor  the  same  reason  anywhere  In 
any  State  an  attack  can  be  delivered  by  air. 
And  that  means  alntoet  everywhere." 

axsunmoK  or  devclopiccmt 

The  central  issue,  as  you  correctly  ctate. 
to  whether  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
States  wUl  control  the  private  exploitation 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  Important  (or  at 
least  potentially  most  Important)  strategic 
and  economic  resources.  And  the  issue 
urgenUy  needs  to  t>e  settled.  The  orderly 
development  of  offshore  oU  production  needs 
to  be  resumed.  The  development  which  pro- 
ceeded for  years  under  State  ownership  has 
been  brotight  to  a  standstill  by  the  cloud  of 
uncertainty  now  hanging  over  the  tidelands. 

The  existing  stalemate  to  due  to  two 
things:  Impairment  of  the  States'  title  to 
the  submerged  lands  by  the  litigation 
brought  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  must  have 
permissive  legislation  from  Congress  before 
It  can  take  over  and  admlntoter  the  offshore 
areas.  Such  permission  Congress,  by  twice 
passing  legtolatlon  in  favor  of  the  States, 
has  shown  itself  unwilling  to  give. 

The  tidelands  are  one  of  the  principal  po- 
tential sources  of  that  oU.  They  can  be 
made  an  actual  soiu-ce.  a  real  asset  to  na- 
tional security,  only  by  extensive,  time-con- 
suming exploration  and  deyelopment  In 
advance  of  any  emergency. 

The  States  have  the  nuichinery  for  that 
development,  set  up  and  operating.  They 
have  experience  In  admlntoterlng  such  devel- 
opment.   And  oU  dtooovared  and  produoad 
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under  State  control  would  be  no  less  aTaU« 
able  to  the  Nation  In  time  of  emergency  than 
are  all  other  resources  of  material  and  pro- 
ductlon  within  Its  borders. 

Thus  there  Is  Imperative  necessity  for  end- 
ing the  deadlock  and  making  It  possible  for 
orderly  development  of  the  oU  potentialities 
of  the  tldelands  to  proceed.  My  own  interest 
In  this  matter  Is  only  that  of  a  Texan  and  an 
American,  and  between  the  two  Interests  X 
can  see  no  conflict. 

Amoh  O.  Cabtkb. 

Fort  Wobth,  Tek..  April  29,  1952. 


Happenmf  s  hi  WasUngtoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARES 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PINN8TLVANIA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Monday.  May  12,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
which  I  delivered  last  Saturday  evening, 
and  which  is  program  No.  59  in 
the  series  entitled  "Happenings  in  Wash- 
ington." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Happxnimqs  in  Washington — ^Psookam 
No.  59 

This  is  Ed  Mabttn,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  bringing  you  an- 
other discussion  of  happenings  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  beginning  this  broadcast  I  want  to  re- 
call an  incident  In  American  history  which 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  recent  developments 
In  our  Oovernment. 

It  occurred  in  our  own  city  of  Phlla- 
delphla  In  September  1787.  The  Constitu- 
tional Convention  had  finished  its  long  and 
difficult  labors  after  4  months  of  debate  and 
discussion. 

It  l3  related  that  when  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin stepped  out  into  State  House  Square, 
he  was  approached  by  a  woman,  who  asked: 

"What  kind  of  government  have  you 
given  us?" 

Dr.  Franklin,  the  wisest  and  greatest  of 
all  Pennsylvania  statesmen,  replied: 

"A  republic.  If  you  can  keep  it." 

Since  that  day  there  have  been  many 
times  of  grave  crisis  In  the  life*  of  our 
Republic. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  a 
great  price  in  blood  and  treastire  to  keep 
their  Republic. 

In  our  own  time  we  have  fought  two 
world  wars  In  defense  of  the  sacred  freedoms 
that  are  the  foundation  of  our  greatness  as 
a  Nation. 

We  have  been  through  tinnes  of  financial 
depression.  We  have  battled  against 
drought  and  floods. 

We  have  resisted  the  rising  tide  of  com- 
munism in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

We  are  building  our  defensive  strength  to 
meet  the  danger  of  further  Communist 
aggression. 

But.  my  fellow  Pennsylvanians,  none  of 
theae  threats  to  the  future  of  the  American 
Republic  has  been  more  grave  or  more  omi- 
novis  than  the  basic  issue  growing  out  of  the 
recent  seizure  of  the  Nation's  steel  Industry 
by  the  President. 

Upon  the  outcome  of  that  issue  depends 
the  kind  of  government  we  are  to  have  in 
the  years  ahead. 


We  bav«  readied  a  cross-road  In  our  his- 
tory. Now,  more  than  ever  hutom.  we  can 
recognise  Benjamin  Franklin's  reply  as  the 
voice  of  prophecy. 

We.  In  these  United  States,  will  have  % 
republic  only  so  long  as  we  can  keep  It. 
Our  plan  of  government  will  siirvive  only  so 
long  as  we  are  faithful  to  the  Ideals  of  those 
who  established  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  In  this  talk  to  dis- 
cuss the  controversy  In  the  steel  Industry  In 
terms  of  wages,  prices,  or  profits. 

The  leaders  of  the  steel  workers'  organi- 
zation and  the  heads  of  Industry  have  each 
presented  their  side  of  the  dispute  to  the 
public  throiigb  the  press  and  the  radio. 

No  one  should  question  the  right  of  labor 
to  bargain  collectively  or  to  strike  for  a 
higher  wage  scale  atui  other  favorable  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

No  one  should  question  the  right  of  the 
steel  stockholders  to  a  fair  return  on  their 
Investment. 

But  we  do  have  every  right  to  question  any 
attempt  by  the  President,  or  anyone  else,  to 
Impose  upon  this  Nation  a  government  that 
does  not  derive  its  powers  from  the  Consti- 
tution or  from  laws  enacted  by  Congress. 

We  have  every  right  to  question  any  at- 
tempt to  obstruct  or  deny  the  authority  of 
our  courts  to  protect  the  people  against  In- 
justice, whether  by  the  President  or  any- 
one else. 

I  want  to  confine  this  talk  to  the  funda- 
mental Issue  Involved  in  the  President's  or- 
der. And  that  is  whether  or  not  we  are  to 
continue  under  the  form  of  government  con- 
templated by  the  founders  of  our  Republic 
when  they  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtea. 

In  other  words,  whether  or  not  we  are  to 
preserve  and  safeguard  the  system  which 
has  protected  the  freedom  erf  the  Individual 
and  has  given  us  the  greatest  material,  cul- 
tiiral,  and  spiritual  achievement  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  great  question  before  tu  today  Ls 
whether  the  three  branches  of  our  Oovern- 
ment. legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial, 
shall  each  operate  within  the  broad,  clearly 
defined  channels  of  authority  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution,  or  whether  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Oovernment  may  break  loose 
with  the  violence  of  a  Mississippi  or  a  Mis- 
souri River  on  a  rampage,  flooding  away  the 
rights  of  the  other  two,  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  States  and  the  rights  of  all  oui 
people.  Just  as  these  rampaging  rivers  have 
swept  destructively  over  farm  and  city  In 
recent  weeks. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanians.  I  hope  you  will 
listen  to  this  and  listen  most  carefully.  It 
affects  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

What  I  am  saying  affects  your  personal 
freedom,  your  right  to  own  property,  yotu- 
freedom  of  speech  and  worship,  your  right  to 
work  at  the  Job  of  yoior  choice,  yoxir  right 
to  Join  a  labor  union,  and  all  other  rights 
guaranteed  to  you  under  our  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  our  land. 

The  United  States  will  never  face  a  more 
vital  Issue,  short  of  Invasion  by  a  foreign 
power. 

What  has  happened  does  not  frighten  our 
citizens  as  would  the  dropping  of  enemy 
bombs.  Tet  the  damage  to  freedom  of  the 
Individual  can  be  much  more  devastating. 

Unfortunately  we  have  been  conditioned 
to  the  Invasion  of  our  rights  by  20  years  of 
expanding  and  concentrating  power  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

For  30  years  we  have  lived  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  creeping  socialism.  Now  we  have 
taken  a  great,  bounding  leap  toward  all-out 
dicta  tcvshlp. 

When  President  Truman  seized  the  steel 
mills  under  what  he  called  "the  power  vested 
in  me  by  the  Constitution';  the  owners  of 
the  various  touslneaee*  Involved  took  th« 
Government    Into    oourt    in    WMbingtoa. 


They  challenged  the  President's  authority  to 
take  poeeeesion  at  private  property  without 
due  process  of  law. 

ICr.  Holmes  Baldrldge,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  went  before 
Federal  Judge  David  A.  Pine  to  argue  the 
administration's  case. 

Now,  I  urge  that  you  listen  most  care- 
fully to  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Baldrldge 
told  the  court.  Such  statements  had  never 
been  made  before  In  an  American  court. 
The  AssUtant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  said: 

"It  Is  our  position  that  the  Preeldent  ts 
accountable  only  to  the  country  and  that 
the  decUions  of  the  President  are  conclusive. 

"We  say  that  It  is  prohibited  for  the  courts 
to  encroach  upon  the  Executive  authority  in 
a  situation  such  as  we  have  here." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation.  Think 
it  over. 

The  President,  by  Executive  directive,  bad 
Mlaed  certain  properties  owned  by  thousands 
■ad  thousands  of  stockholders,  large  and 
small,  without  the  approval  of  Congrees  and 
'Without  authority  under  any  law. 

The  administration  insisted  it  was  done 
under  inherent  powers  of  the  Executive.  It 
was  argued  that  the  owners  ot  the  property 
are  powerless  to  go  into  cotirt  and  seek  an 
Injunction  to  get  their  property  back. 

Now  let  me  read  to  you  again  from  the 
argument  in  court. 

Mr.  Baldrldge  suted  that  the  Constltuuon 
vested  all  executive  power  in  the  President 
and  added: 

"Insofar  as  legislative  powers  are  eoa- 
cerned,  the  Congress  has  only  those  powers 
that  are  specifically  delegated  to  it." 

Judge  Pine  asked  and  again  I  quote:  "So 
when  the  sovereign  people  gave  the  powers 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  It  limited 
Congress.  It  limited  the  Judiciary,  but  it  did 
not  limit  the  Executive?" 

To  this.  Mr.  Baldrldge  repUed:  "That  to 
the  way  we  read  article  n  of  the  Constltu- 
tlon.- 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanians.  for  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  first  time  in  the  hUtory  of 
the  United  States,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, on  behalf  of  the  administration,  de- 
clared bluntly  that  there  Is  no  limit  on  the 
powers  of  the  President. 

Do  you  believe  that?  Do  you  believe  such 
a  thing  U  good  for  otir  country?  Do  you 
believe  It  is  American? 

The  only  countries  in  which  there  is  no 
limit  upon  the  powers  of  the  Executive  are 
dictatorships.  There  was  no  limit  on  the 
power  of  Hitler  in  Oennany.  There  to  no 
limit  today  upon  the  power  of  Stalin. 

Is  the  United  States  beading  in  the  same 
direction? 

Are  we  being  pushed  Into  the  dictatorship 
of  a  President  whose  power  to  act  to  unlim- 
ited? 

Do  you  remember  how  Stalin  once  sneered: 
"How  many  divisions  does  the  Pope  have?" 

Do  you  want  an  all-powerful  dictator  in 
this  country  who  can  sneer.  "How  many  di- 
visions does  the  Supreme  Court  have?" 

Thto  to  a  new  and  terribly  dangerous  de- 
parture in  our  Government.  It  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  power  which  the  executive 
branch  has  been  taking  from  the  States  and 
the  people  for  20  years. 

As  recently  as  the  spring  of  1950.  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Administration  didn't  dare  to 
claim  such  broad  inherent  powers. 

At  that  time  a  coal  strike  was  threatened 
and  the  president  appeared  before  Congress 
asking  for  specific  authority  to  selce  the  Na- 
tion's coal  mines. 

Now.  the  President's  action  in  seizing  the 
steel  plants,  if  permitted  to  stand,  would 
put  him  above  the  law.  He  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  he  can  seize  the  steel  mlUs.  the  coal 
mines,  or  anything  else  without  any  grant 
of  authority  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Spates,  if 
he,  alone,  decides  It  to  in  the  public  mtcr- 
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Let  me  reoalnd  you  of  ■'***»^thint  that  hap- 
pened in  1046.  There  was  a  railroad  etrike. 
The  President  aaked  the  men  to  go  back  to 
work  but  they  refused  to  do  so.  He  went  to 
Cnngreas  and  asked  for  a  law  to  draft  the 
strikers  into  the  Army  so  that  hs  oould  force 
them  to  operate  the  railroads. 

He  didn't  claim  then  that  be  had  lnhei«nt 
power  to  Mlae  the  railroads.    He  aaked  for  a 
'law. 

Tou  wUl  remember  that  Oongreas  rvfused 
to  give  him  the  power  to  draft  strlkats.  Con- 
grees kept  Its  head,  even  though  tlM  Presi- 
dent had  lost  hto. 

Now  he  has  gone  beyond  this.  Be  says 
that  he  has  the  right  to  step  In  and  do  as  be 
^plaaass.  Ignoring  Congress  and  the  ooxirta, 
and  ignoring  the  Taft-Hartley  Uw  which  pro- 
vides orderly  and  legal  procedure  for  han- 
dling strikes  that  threaten  the  national  vel- 
iare. 

TtM  Preddenfa  aasumptkm  at  power  to 
■elaa  private  ptupeitf  to  not  surprising  in 
view  of  hto  proposal  to  draft  railroad  itrtkcn 
Into  the  Army. 

U  he  had  been  given  that  power  by  Con- 
gees in  1M«  he  oould  have  crushed  the  rail- 
road  brotherhooda.  He  oould  have  robbed 
the  workers  of  all  their  legal  rights.  Be 
oould  have  forced  them  to  work  as  eon- 
•eripted  labor  under  military  rule  and  disci- 
pline. 

Thank  Ood   w  kave  aok  reached   that 
point  in  tbe  United  States.    We  pray  that  we 
never  shall;  but  we  must  remember  that  If 
the  Preaklent's  right  to  seise  the  steel  mUls 
ahould  be  eustalaed.  another  President,  at 
laome  future  time,  might  decide  to  seise  the 
-  mnlona.  take  poaseaskm  at  their  funds  and 
put  Psdaral  cilirlato  in  charge. 
What  would  that  aseaar 
Stmply  thto— the  Govemmient  would  then 
'jtflrect  men  when  and  where  they  shall  work 
laad  bow  mneb  tbey  shall  be  paid.    AU  the 
iCalna   made   by   labor   m    years   at   struggle 
Iwould  be  wiped  out. 

I     One  of  the  greateet  labor  leaders  who  ever 
{lived.  Samuel  Oompers,  recognised  the  dan- 
l^er  to  the  labor  cause  in  favon  granted  by 
.|0ovemment. 

I  In  hu  autoMograpby.  Seventy  Tears  of 
s  and  Labor,  there  appears  tbto  significant 
tement: 

'Once  you  get  the  Government  to  do  things 
;h  men.  you  never  know  what  tbe  end  to 
aoing  to  be." 

A    Tbe  words  are  not  thcee  at  Gompera.    He 

mwm  quoting  a  Pennsylvania  political  leader 

t  iand  statesman  with  whom  he  was  conferring 

on  propoeed   labor   legtolattem.     In  rtfatlng 

tbe  Incident  Oompers  statee: 

Tliat  was  In  exact  coincidence  with  my 
own  point  of  view." 

I  Gompers  saw  tbe  danger  of  government 
■•gulatkm  and  restrlcttoo.  Hto  broad 
rvMon  and  clear  foreelgtat  warned  that  onc- 
•Ided  laws  do  not  always  give  the  advantage 
tbey  seem  to  confer. 

He  knew  that  compulsion  by  law  or  by 
«wcutlve  directive,  oould  lead  to  trouble, 
[whether  applied  to  labor  or  to  Industry. 
All  I  ask"  he  says  in  hto  autobiography, 
to  give  us  tbe  freedom  we  want  to  work 
loot  our  own  salvation  and  to  give  indXHtry 
tbe  same  opportunity." 

Another  statement  from  tbe  pen  of  Stun 

£impers  strikes  me  as  worthy  of  serious 
nsideratlon  today. 
I  "Foremost  In  my  mind  to  to  tell  the  poli- 
tlrtans  to  keep  their  bands  off  and  thus  to 
preserve  voluntary  institutions  and  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  and  group  initiative 
and  leave  the  way  open  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems as  the  experience  and  facts  of  indtistry 
rail  indicate." 
I  commend  the  words  of  Sam  Gompers  to 
the  leaders  of  the  steel  workers  and  to  the 
repreeen  tatlves  of  the  Industry. 

Industrial  peace  cannot  be  establiahed  on 
force  or  compulsion.  It  must  be  baeed  on 
true  collective  bargaining  without  pressure 
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OB  either  side  from  the  heavy  band  of  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Influence  of  politics. 

If  we  have  Govcnunent  control  of  indus- 
try. Government  control  of  labor  must  neces- 
sarily follow. 

Both  are  contrary  to  tbe  principles  of 
Amarlcantom — and  any  violation  of  those 
principles  imdermlnei  the  foundations  of 
American  freedom. 

Thto  to  Ed  MAimr.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  In  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your  atten- 
tion. 


Roanoke  Rapids  Dam,  N.  C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  MOTH  caaouMA 

ni  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAIVS 

Monday.  May  12.  19S2 

Mr.  E0E7.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
tbe  As>peDdix  of  the  Rbcobd  two  edito- 
rials, oue  from  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  entitled  'Get  on  With  the  Job, ' 
and  another  from  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server, entitled  "Success  at  Roanoke 
Rajrids  Would  Let  Chapman's  Camel 
Into  the  Tent"  Both  of  these  editorials 
deal  with  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  delaying  construction  of 
a  dam  at  Roanoke  Rapids.  N.  C.  which 
has  been  held  up  now  for  practically 
3  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
granted  authority  to  the  Virginia  Elec- 
tric 4  Power  Co.  to  build  this  dam, 
which  would  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $28,000,000. 

The  Interior  Department  has  been 
claiming  that  we  need  more  power,  espe- 
cially in  the  eastern  portion  of  North 
Carolina.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
the  Dower;  but  because  the  dam  would 
be  constructed  by  a  private  company  in- 
stead of  the  Government,  Secretary 
Chapman  has  vigorously  opposed  it  and 
has  succeeded  in  holding  it  up  all  this 
time.  His  latest  move  has  been  to  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  hear  this  case  after  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Fourth  District  had 
decided  adversely  to  him.  This  means 
that  a  determination  of  this  matter  has 
now  been  postponed  until  October  or 
November.  But  for  the  interference  of 
Secretary  Chapman,  this  dam  oould  have 
been  constructed  and  people  oould  be 
getting  power  by  this  time.  These  edi- 
torials set  forth  the  facts  in  regard  to 
this  whole  matter,  which  indicates  that 
the  Interior  Department  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  Government  building  dams 
than  it  Is  in  the  people  getting  electric 
power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBOoao,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  Dally  News  of  May 
9.  1062] 
Oct  om  With  tkx  Jos 
Tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court  wUl  de- 
cide whether  private   Industry  or   Govern- 
ment should  build  the  hydroelectric  plant 
•t  Bnanoke  Rapids. 

Tbto  means  actual  eoDstructlon  of  the 
dam  will  again  be  delayed  at  least  until  a 


Oourt  decision  comes  down  In  the  faU. 
Already,  as  the  DaUy  News  has  noted,  oon- 
stnjction  has  been  delayed  beyond  all  reason. 

It  would  appear,  on  the  basto  of  Secretary 
Chi«mian's  appeal  plea,  that  he  has  far  more 
interest  in  using  the  Roanoke  River  con- 
troversy as  a  test  case  than  In  early  building 
at  the  Roanoke  plant.  The  public  power 
versus  private  power  battle,  one  of  long 
standing  and  growing  intensity,  has  been 
etched  In  the  pubUc  consciousness  again  by 
floods  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Miselssippi. 
River  basin  development  there  seems  urgent- 
ly necessary— without  further  bickering  and 
dtopute. 

Obviously  private  power  can't  begin  to 
tackle  a  problem  of  that  size,  and  where  it 
can't,  the  Government  rightly  steps  in  to 
protect  the  public  from  tragic  loss  and  dis- 
aster.   That  to  necessary. 

But  It  becomes  another  question — with 
possibly  a  different  answer — when  Secretary 
Chapman  starts  using  Roanoke  as  a  pawn  in 
a  game  with  larger  stakes  and  forgets  the 
necessity  few  getting  on  with  the  Job  down 
that  way.  The  current  struggle  is  only  an- 
other round  in  the  old  battle  between  private 
and  public  power,  and  so  far  the  people  of 
the  Roanoke  region  seem  to  be  the  loser. 

Prom  the  beginning  thto  newspaper  has 
been  Interested  In  seeing  the  Roanoke  Dam 
built,  not  In  tying  It  up  in  endless  litigation. 
Secretary  Chapman  offers  ro  assurance  that 
the  dam  will  be  built  even  If  the  Government 
should  win  its  case.  In  fact,  with  Congress 
seeking  election  year  economy  in  all  Govern- 
ment operations.  It  appears  the  Roanoke 
won't  get  the  funds  it  needs  under  Govern- 
ment sponsorship  any  time  soon. 

On  the  other  hand,  VEPCO  says  it  would 
Start  construction  Immediately.  The  Vir- 
ginia utility  admittedly  was  uninterested  In 
the  power  project  until  the  Government 
stepped  in.  But  regardless  of  Its  Interest 
then  or  now,  the  overwhelming  need  to  stiU 
to  get  the  plant  built. 

The  Supreme  Court  dectolon  will  be  the 
final  court  ruling  needed.  Let  It  be  handed 
down  as  quickly  as  posBlble,  and  let  the  side 
which  wins  get  on  with  the  Job^now. 

{From   the   Charlotte   Obaarer   of  May   0, 
1952) 

Sdocbss  it  Roamokz  RAPioe  Wottld  Lbt 
Chapman's  Caicsl  Ikto  the  Tan 

The  Virginia  Electric  ft  Power  Co.  has  won 
another  rotmd  In  Its  long  fight  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  the  right  to 
buUd  a  $27,000,000  dam  and  power  plant 
at  Roanoke  Rapids. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  rule  on  whether  the  decision  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commtosion  in  favor  of 
VEPCO  to  to  be  upheld  or  to  to  be  overthrown 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

That,  we  believe,  to  the  prime  issue  In  this 
case:  Does  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
any  longer  have  the  independence  that  Con- 
gress intended  it  to  have,  or  will  it  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  Oscar  Chap- 
man's department  and  made  an  instrument 
for  public  power? 

Chapman's  scheme  in  delaying  thto  project 
for  3V4  years  by  interposing  every  obstacle 
that  slick  lawyers  could  think  up  has  been 
to  overthrow  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
which  has  stood  In  his  way  as  he  tried  to 
impose  public  power  on  the  Southeast. 

So  far  he  has  not  won  a  single  court  de- 
cision, but  he  has  kept  the  engineers  at 
Roanoke  Rapids  practically  idle  since  the 
VEPCO  application  was  approved  October  8, 
1048.  By  interposing  every  passible  legal 
trick,  he  has  delayed  work  on  the  dam  and 
denied  people  along  the  Roanoke  River  of 
power  that  could  have  been  going  over  the 
lines  in  thousands  of  kilowatts  by  thto  tixae. 

Mow  that  the  Supreme  Court  haa  decided 
to  review  the  action  at  tbe  ftderal  Power 
Commission,  the  case  to  In  its  last  stage,  but 
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even  so  It  will  be  next  November  before  the 
ruling  can  be  handed  down.  So  Chapman 
will  have  prevented  a  private  power  develop- 
ment for  4  years,  and  all  during  that  time  he 
was  yammering  that  the  private  companies 
were  not  building  plants  fast  enough. 

He  or  one  of  hla  subordinates — we  forget 
which  for  the  moment — was  quoted  at  one 
time  as  saying  that  he  would  rather  see  the 
water  of  the  Roanoke  River  wasted  than 
to  allow  it  to  be  developed  by  private  enter- 
prise. His  whole  purpose  is  to  force  public 
power  on  the  Southeast,  which  is  one  region 
In  the  country  that  has  never  shown  any 
great  enthusiasm  for  it. 

This  scheme  Ls  not  just  another  valley  au- 
thority. It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  river 
valley.  It  is  a  design  to  put  all  power  in 
the  Southeast  under  control  of  a  fcur  more 
sinister  organization  than  TVA  or  CVA  or  any 
other  valley  authority. 

This  organization  Is  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration,  which  in  many  cases 
does  not  even  pretend  to  be  concerned  with 
navigation,  flood  control,  or  any  kind  of 
reclamation  of  conservation.  The  only  con- 
stitutional authority  the  Government  has 
tor  generating  or  selling  power  is  as  a  side- 
line to  one  of  those  legitimate  functions. 

At  Roanoke  Rapids,  for  example,  there  is 
no  navigation,  no  plan  for  flood  control,  no 
reclamation.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a  power 
project,  and  Chapman  can  have  no  other 
purpose  in  trying  to  grab  it  than  to  put  the 
Government  in  the  power  business.  It  is 
not  power  that  he  wants.  If  that  were  his 
object,  the  power  could  have  been  going 
over  the  lines  by  this  time  if  he  had  let 
VEPCO  alone.  He  wants  the  Government  to 
have  it. 

The  Southeastern  Power  Administration 
Is  trying  its  best  to  crowd  the  private  com- 
panies out  of  the  transmission  business  at 
Clarks  Hill  and  Buggs  Island.  If  it  should 
get  everything  Chapman  wants  it  to  have. 
It  would  have  authority  that  would  nxillify 
State  laws  on  land  tenure  and  disposition  of 
their  natural  resources.  It  would,  fn  fact,  ba 
a  sort  of  super-Government  that  would  re- 
duce the  States  to  mere  administrative  divi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Government. 

That  is  Oscar  Chapman's  device.  BEPA 
already  has  its  foot  in  the  door  of  State  sov- 
ereignty. Sources  at  Roanoke  Rapids  would 
burst  the  door  wide  open  and  take  us  another 
long  step  toward  state  socialism. 


Tribute  to  Hoa.  Georf  e  MaliOB,  of  Texas 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  7.  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
papers of  this  country  are  cast  in  a  most 
Important  role,  that  of  bringing  to  the 
public  eye  the  functions  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  tremendous  and  contro- 
versial problems  facing  our  lawmakers. 
Mr.  Philip  L.  Graham,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Post,  car- 
ries out  his  part  through  the  medium  of 
his  paper  in  a  most  exemplary  manner 
by  featuring  such  articles  as  the  follow- 
ing story  written  by  Mr.  John  G.  Norris, 
Post  reporter.  This  story  deals  with  one 
of  the  Members  of  this  body,  the  Honor- 
able George  Mahon.  of  Texas,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee's     Military     Appropriations 


Subcommittee.  Little  known  to  the  av- 
erage person,  Mr.  Mahoh's  committee 
appropriates  approximately  two- thirds 
of  the  Federal  budget.  Mr.  Norris  ably 
sets  forth  the  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties of  this  position  in  his  article  Guard- 
ian of  Defense  Spending  Is  Surgeon,  Not 
Butcher  which  follows: 

Ottakdiaw  or  Dxmf  sz  SFEia>iNO  Is  Sttxgxon, 
Not  Butcher 

(By  John  G.  Norris) 

Former  Vice  President  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  Nance  Garner  sent  some  words 
of  advice  up  from  his  Texas  ranch  several 
years  ago. 

"Put  George  Mahon  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,"  he  urged.  "He's  the  best 
man  we've  elected  in  Texas  in  the  past  29 
years." 

Normally,  counsel  from  the  dean  emeritus 
of  the  Texas  delegation  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  his  former  congressional  colleagues.  But. 
reports  veteran  Washington  Correspondent 
Bascom  N.  Tlmmons,  Representative  Gcorgk 
H.  Mahon  of  the  Nineteenth  Texas  District 
demurred. 

The  tall,  lanky  Congressman  from  west 
Texas  was  honored  by  Gamer's  interest  and 
well  aware  of  the  power  going  with  House 
Ways  and  Means  membership.  That  group 
not  only  handles  tax  legislation  but  also 
selects  members  for  places  on  other  House 
committees. 

Mahon,  however,  liked  the  job  he  had.  And 
it  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  his  decision  has  proved  to  be  very  much 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Today,  with  two-thirds  of  the  Federal 
budget  being  spent  for  national  defense, 
Mahon's  i>ost  as  chairman  of  the  House  Mili- 
tary Appropriations  Subcommittee  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  on  Capitol  Hill.  As  chief 
guardian  of  the  defense  pxirse-strlngs.  he  is 
very  much  on  the  spot  these  days.  Yet  the 
quiet  boyish-looking,  51 -year-old  Texan  has 
won  the  respect  of  all  for  his  fairness,  hard 
work,  bal'^nce,  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
jDllitary  matters. 

That  goes  not  only  for  Congress,  but  also 
the  Pentagon  uid  those  severest  of  critics, 
the  members  of  the  congressional  press 
galleries. 

It  is  fortunate  that  a  man  of  Mahon's 
stripe  is  found  in  such  a  key  place  in  the 
present  emergency.  For  the  chief  military 
problem  before  Congress  today — perhaps  the 
major  dilemma  of  the  Nation — Is  bow  to 
achieve  a  balance  in  defense  spending  that 
wUl  give  tis  reasonable  security  without 
eventually  defeating  ourselves  through  bank- 
ruptcy. A  large  part  of  the  responsibility 
In  this  field  falls  upon  Gxorci  Mahon  and 
his  committee. 

As  the  Texans  see  their  job.  they  must  go 
over  Pentagon  spending  proposals  with  great 
prudence,  trimming  away  fat  yet  avoiding 
the  meat-ax  approach  favored  by  the  vocal 
and  powerful  economy-at-any-price  bloc. 

In  the  course  of  its  work,  the  military 
spending  subcommittee  investigates  the 
many  charges  of  waste  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
When  Mahon  finds  that  the  reports  are  in- 
accurate— as  In  many  instances — he'll  often 
take  the  Hoiise  floor  to  refute  them. 

There  was  the  published  report  that  the 
Army  had  bought  68.000.000  can  openers,  a 
seemingly  unnecessary  expense.  The  Con- 
gressman found  that  they  went  with  cans 
of  combat  rations  Issued  to  troops  In  Korea, 
and  were  much  cheaper  than  nonexpendable 
can  openers.  He  passed  out  some  of  the 
thumbnail  openers— costing  a  penny  and  a 
half — to  bring  home  the  point. 

Mahon  also  exploded  the  stories  about  the 
Navy  buying  11,000.000  dozen  silver  oyster 
forks  and  1,300.000  dresses  for  10.000  Waves. 
The  Navy  did  have  11,000  dozen  forks — 
bought  In  1944  for  18  cenU  each — and  had 


ordered  1  percent  of  the  number  of  dressea 
reported,  he  stated. 

But  Mahon  doesnt  hesitate  to  go  after 
the  military  when  it's  wrong. 

"While  I  am  willing  to  defend  the  Pen- 
tagon when  the  Pentagon  is  right."  he  told 
the  House,  "I  would  not  for  one  moment  be 
willing  to  assume  the  role  of  yes-man  for 
anybody." 

"We  have  a  responsibility  here  to  per- 
form, and  we  give  credit  where  credit  la 
due;  we  condemn  where  condematlon  Is  due." 

When  an  Army  Assistant  Secretary  had  a 
special  suite  of  ofllces  prepared  for  him, 
replete  with  bath  and  dressing  room.  Mahon 
gave  Pentagon  chiefs  hell. 

"How  can  you  sell  your  essential  military 
spending  when  you  have  de  luxe  'blue  room' 
suites?"  he  asked  them.  "Why  can't  he  put 
his  pants  on  and  take  a  bath  at  borne?" 

This  waste  particularly  enraged  >1aron. 
as  he  usee  a  tiny,  wlndowleea,  former  store- 
room as  an  ofDce  in  his  own  modest  suite  at 
the  Capitol. 

The  above  dressing-down  was  given  in  pri- 
vate— as  it  was  highly  embarrassing  to  the 
Individual  concerned — but  the  Congreaaman 
doesn't  hesitate  to  take  defense  chiefs  to 
task  more  publicly  on  the  broad  Issues  of 
waste  and  mismanagement. 

In  the  1951  hearings.  Mahon  told  defense 
officials  that  he  was  "fed  up"  with  their 
failure  to  "make  a  more  strenuous  effort 
to  do  a  good  job"  and  annoyed  that  they 
sometimes  ignored  charges  of  waste.  Of- 
ten they  just  "shrug  off  criticism."  he  said. 

He  told  Army  Secretary  Frank  Pace  that 
his  campaign  to  instiU  cost  eonsclousneaa 
In  the  troops  was  fine,  but  that  the  need 
for  It  "exisu  on  a  much  higher  level." 

"You  would  hate  for  your  grandchildren. 
Mr.  Secretary."  Mahon  added,  "to  read  the 
history  of  this  period  and  say.  Tee.  my 
grandfather  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  perhaps  the  greatest  period  of  waste  In 
our   history.'  " 

Navy  and  Air  Force  olBclals  came  In  for 
similar  treatment. 

Mahon  knew  then— as  Pentagon  chiefs 
seemed  unaware — that  CongreM  had  become 
convinced  that  wasteful  practices  prevaUed 
In  the  Armed  Forces  and  that  defense  ap- 
propriations could  be  cut  heavily  without 
really  hurting  defense.  The  Texan  also 
knew  that  meat-ax  slashing  would  cripple 
preparedness  and  that  the  only  safe  and 
efficient  way  to  curtail  expendltxires  was  by 
careful,  selective  trimming  away  of  fat — 
which  the  Pentagon  can  do  much  better 
than  anyone  else. 

Last  fall  when  Congress  adjourned. 
Mahon  wrote  every  Member  of  the  House, 
asking  them  to  visit  miliury  insuilatlons 
In  their  districts  and  see  whether  they  were 
operating  efficlenUy  and  economically.  He 
requested  that  they  submit  reporu  on  their 
findings  so  the  committee  could  inveetlgate 
and  trim  where  necessary,  rather  than  wait 
until  the  1953  defense  appropriations  bill 
reach  the  House  floor  and  then  urge  blanket 
cuts. 

Few  of  the  Congressmen  followed  his  sug- 
gestion— and  a  big  majority  voted  for  the 
heavy,  across-the-board  reductions  which 
Pentagon  chiefs  now  are  protesting.  The 
1953  defense  appropriations,  however.  stlU 
are  pending  on  Capitol  HUl.  and  there  are 
signs  that  (1)  at  least  part  of  the  cuts  will 
be  restored,  tma  (2)  that  Mahon's  preach- 
ings are  having  some  real  effect  at  the  Penu- 
gon. 

What  sort  of  man  is  this  Influential  but 
almost  unknown  man  from  Texas? 

OcoBoa  HnicAN  Mahon  was  bom  In  Lou- 
isiana, but  moved  to  west  Texas  as  a  boy. 
He  was  reared  on  a  cotton  farm,  was  grad- 
uated from  Simmons  University  and  the 
University  of  Texas  and  became  county  at- 
torney of  MitcheU  County,  Tex.,  when  he 
was  ae. 
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Today  otM  of  the  moat  weU-lnformad  men 
on  military  maMara  In  the  Ihiltad  Statea. 
ICaao*  never  won  a  antform.  He  waa  too 
yoong  for  World  War  I  and  too  old  (or  World 
war  IL 

After  7  yean  m  dlstrtet  attorney  in  hla 
hame  dMrtct— he  llvw  at  OolonMlo  City  near 
Lnbboek.  Tn.— Maaow  waa  first  alected  to 
Congress  In  1034.    He's  bean  reelected  ever 
alnce — usuaUy  wltli  Uttle  or  no  opposition. 
I  For   same   years  bare,  Mabow   Uugbt  a 
ibcn'a  Sunday  school  daas  at  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Place  Methodist  Church.    Now  he  at- 
tends tb»  Metropolitan  Memorial  Methodist 
Church.     Something  at  an  authority  on  the 
Bible,  he  Ukea  to  sing  hymns  and  Is  reputed 
to  know  the  words  of  every  one  In  the  book. 
Mabon  neither  smokes  nor  drinks,  and  does 
not     »«rvt     liquor     when     friends — mostly 
Texans — come  In  for  bridge  at  the  Mahon's 
apartment  here.    Wnsw — aa  the  Congress- 
man Is  known  to  his  family — ^married  his 
college  sweetheart  In  1028.    They  have  one 
daughter  and  a  grandson. 
!  IfaxoN  works  hard.    In  order  to  handle 
bis  mall,  he  often  geU  up  at  4:30  a.  m.  and 
dictates  for  a  couple  of  hours  into  a  micro- 
phone at  home.     He  and  Mrs.  Mahon  have 
never   "gone   Waahlngton."  as  they  say   in 
Texas,  and  when  they  go  out  It  usually  Is  to 
a  Texas  SUte  Society  party  or  to  a  friend's 
borne.    There     Ma  host     la     usiialiy     foxind 
around  the  hon  d'oeavre  table  rather  than 
the   bar.    Be 'a   Inordinately   fond   of    such 
tldblta. 

If  all  this  gives  any  Impresalon  of  a  dour 
bluenoee,  tt  couldnt  be  more  wrong.  Lis 
Carpenter  and  others  of  the  feminine  con- 
tingent Of  the  Waahlngton  oorreapondenta 
corpa  rate  Mahon  as  tops  both  in  charm  and 
ability.  He  has  a  qi^ck.  almost  bashful. 
aaalle  aad  a  ready  aviae  ot  hwncr.  Hla  lit- 
erate. Infrequent  yeeefasa  are  painstakingly 
written  out  in  longhand,  and  worked  over 
and  over  for  perfectton.  Few  know  tt.  but 
the  tall,  lean,  former  farm  boy  alao  wrltaa 
poetry. 

A  Btroog  believer  In  adequate  national 
defense.  Mahon  has  equally  firm  feelings  on 
the  need  for  malntalnrnt  a  atoxmg  economy. 
Be  baa  been  a  leader  in  the  flfht  for  a  more 
powerful  American  Air  Force.  On  domestlo 
iasnes,  he  generaUy  reflects  tha  Texas  atti- 
tude, but  la  a  bit  okore  Uberal  than  hla 
district. 

Intematkmallst-mlnded.  Maaov  baa 
backed  the  forelgn-ald  programs  and  point 
4.  and  be  supported  the  admlnlatraUon  In 
the  MacArthur  dlamlseal  fight. 

The  west  IVxaa  Congreeeman  la  noted  for 
his  caution,  and  sometimes  gets  teased  about 
It.  When  the  Texas  Legislature  passed  a 
reeoluUon  calling  for  the  ouster  of  a  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justice  for  an  opinion 
oppoalng  State  control  of  tldelands  on, 
MAMom,  almoat  alone  among  the  Texas  dele- 
gation, refused  comment.  He  told  reporters 
he  wanted  to  wait  and  aee  the  test  at  the 
leglalatura's  resolution.  It  la  recorded  that 
he  smiled  when  he  said  this. 

Another  fault  Is  an  unwUllngnsai  to  dele« 
gate  any  of  his  work.  He  oppoees  any  ahsable 
Inereaae  In  the  staff  of  the  Approprlatlona 
Oommlttee  to  help  eope  with  the  greaUy 
expanded  mUitary  budget. 

But  the  hard-working  Texan  la  a  perfect 
example  of  a  man  "at  peace  with  htanself." 
He  loves  hla  Job  and  says  he  has  no  ambi- 
tions. To  run  for  the  Senate  or  Oovemor 
would  "take  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,"  he  says.  Mahom  adds  that  he  hasn't 
the  money  and  doean't  want  to  "make  the 
commitments  that  raising  it  would  require." 
Being  a  Congreaaman  haa  only  one  draw- 
back, he  aays:  "Neither  I  nor  anyone  else 
here  haa  enmigh  time  to  sit  down  and  think." 


HcCirrtB  CMoittec  Procedve  AppvoTed 
by  Americu  Bar  Attodatitm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiaooNaiM 
ZN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPBBSKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  12. 1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconriix  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  attended  some  of  the 
sessions  of  the  McCarran  committee— 
officially  known  as  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  the  Administration  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  and  other  Internal 
Security  laws  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

At  these  sessions  which  I  have  at- 
tended I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  Ju- 
dicial manner  in  which  this  committee 
has  conducted  its  bearings. 

The  chairm&n  of  this  committee.  Sen- 
ator Pat  McCakian  of  Nevada  has  done 
an  able  Job,  and  the  impartial  and  fair 
manner  in  which  he  has  permitted  every 
witness  to  testify  is  In  striking  contrast 
to  the  manner  in  which  hearings  on  the 
same  subject  were  conducted  In  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  by  former  Senator 
lidlard  Tydings. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
recognised  the  able  manner  in  which 
these  hearings  have  been  conducted  and 
at  the  last  meeting  ot  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association 
a  resolution  was  adopted  approving  both 
the  manner  in  which  the  hearings  were 
conducted  and  also  the  matter  into  whicb 
the  commltte  was  inquiring. 

I  include  herewith  two  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  February 
1962.  The  first  resolution  commends 
the  West  Publishing  Co..  of  St.  Paul, 
Iflnn..  on  printing  at  its  own  expense 
the  bar  association's  brief  on  commu- 
nism. The  second  resolution  commends 
the  activities  and  procedures  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  the  McCarran  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
also  lends  its  moral  support  to  any  per- 
son who  renounces  communism  and  aids 
In  exposing  its  conspiratorial  aims. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
RzpoKT  OF  THx  Spbcial  CoMMrms  To  SrcDT 

OOWICXTNIBT  TaCnCB,  STBATBer,  AMB  Objsc- 
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The  committee  recommends  the  adoption 
ot  the  following  resolutions: 

"Reaolution  I 
'Mesolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation publicly  acknowledges,  with  deep 
appreciation,  the  action  of  the  West  Pub- 
lishing Co.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  printing 
at  Its  own  expense  the  aseociatlon's  Brief 
on  Communism:  Mandsm-Lenlnlsm,  Ita 
Aims,  Purpoees.  Objectives  and  Practioea 
together  with  the  committee's  reporta 
thereon,  which  are  now  being  distributed 
to  the  membership  end  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. We  record  this  aa  a  public  eerrlce  In 
the  fight  against  communism." 

"Resoiution  II 

"Whereas  the  Special  Committee  To  Study 

Communist  Tactics,  Strategy  and  Objectives 

haa,  since   Its  appointment,   observed   and 

studied  the  work  ot  the  Oommlttee  on  Un- 


American  Activities,  Eoiise  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee. 
as  evidenced  by  the  olBctal  transcripu  of 
testimony  adduced  at  public  hearings,  based 
upon  which  it  is  our  view  that  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  witnesses  have  been 
protected  by  that  committee;  and, 

"Whereas  this  association's  committee  be- 
lieves that  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes  that  any  person 
heretofore  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  who  has  withdrawn  therefrom  and 
completely  renoimced  the  principles  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism, to  come  forward  and  testify 
before  any  accredited  governmental  agency 
aa  to  the  facts  within  his  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  activities  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  lu  members  and  followers:   Be 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation express  its  approval  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  investigation  and  hearings  by 
the  present  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  the  Subccwnmlttee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Oommlttee  on  the  Internal 
Security  Act  are  now  being  conducted  and 
we  commend  said  committees  for  their  con- 
tinuing inquiry  into  the  acUvltiea  of  the 
Communist  Party,  its  members  and  foDow- 
ers.  to  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  appro- 
priate legislation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Assocla-  ' 
tlon  lend  its  moral  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  any  person  now  or  heretofore  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  or  who  in 
anywise  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Marxtsm- 
l^tntnlsm,  and  who  is  now  desirotis  of  com- 
tag  forth  and  testifying  xmder  oath  in  order 
to  expose  its  conspiratorial  alms  and  tmr- 
poees.'  *^ 


Resoliition  I 
At  the  meeting  of  the  house  of  delegates 
held  in  February  1981,  your  comnUttee  was 
instructed  to  prepare  a  manxial  in  accordanoe 
With  resolution  rv  adopted  by  the  house  at 
that  time.  The  committee,  after  much  dis- 
cussion and  research,  concluded  that  the 
word  "manual"  was  a  misnomer  and  that  to 
carry  out  the  resoluUon  effectively,  it  would 
write  and  prepare  a  Brief  on  Commimlsm. 
The  brief  was  prepared,  approved  by  the 
board  of  governors  and  adopted  by  the  house 
of  delegates  and  the  assembly  at  the  anmi^ 
meeting  in  New  York  in  September  1961,  at 
which  time  8,000  copies  were  prtoted  a-TMl 
distrlbu^. 

Tour  committee  feeU  that  the  aseodaUon 
Bhotild.  at  this  time,  record  its  gratitude  to 
the  West  Publishing  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
which,  at  its  own  expense  and  as  a  public 
service,  printed  sufllcient  copies  of  the  oom- 
mlttee reports  and  iU  Brief  on  Ccwnmunlsm 
In  a  booklet  for  distribution  to  the  entire 
membership  of  this  association.  By  now  it 
Is  assumed  that  each  member  has  received 
his  copy. 

The  reaction  not  only  of  the  bar,  but  of 
the  general  pubUc,  to  the  brief  Is  excellent 
and  most  encouraging  to  the  conunittee.  We 
are  now  met  with  demands  for  extra  coplea 
Of  the  booklet  running  from  1  to  2,600. 

These  requests  for  copies  have  come  from 
Individuals,  patriotic,  civic,  and  educational 
groups.  Leading  business  groups  have  ap- 
proached the  committee  for  permission  to 
reprint  and  distribute  the  brief  at  their  own 
expense.  One  of  the  great  labor  iinlons  ot 
this  country  has  made  Inquiry  as  to  the  ccst 
of  printing  1,000,000  copies.  Over  300  lettera 
have  been  received  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress, governors  of  the  various  SUtes,  State 
legislators,  governmental  departments  nn<| 
agencies  and  two  foreign  embassies.  Tour 
conunittee  believes  that  the  distribution  ot 
this  booklet  is  an  Important  soiirce  of  en- 
lightenment to  the  public  on  the  subject  at 
communism — its  aims,  tactics,  and  objec- 
tives. Almost  all  of  the  letters  suggest  that 
the  aasodatlon  provide  sulDclent  copies  for 
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distribution  among- the  schoolB  and  colleges, 
the  reterans'  organizations,  labor  unions, 
and  other  American  Institutions.  Consid- 
eration is  being  given  by  your  committee  to 
the  finding  of  ways  and  means  of  supplying 
a  copy  to  every  American  home.  The  Idea 
of  printing  the  brief  in  Spanish  for  distri- 
bution among  the  Latin-American  countries 
has  been  suggested  to  the  chairman.  The 
possibility  of  doing  this  is  now  being  more 
fully  explored  by  the  committee. 

Of  coiirse.  It  is  obvious  that  these  re- 
quests cannot  be  fulfilled  within  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  association.  Tovir 
committee  is  worldng  to  the  end  that  some 
plan  may  be  formulated  and  accepted  by 
those  interested  whereby  mass  republica- 
tion and  distribution  can  be  had  and  the 
expenses  shared  by  those  willing  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  movement.  We  shall  report 
to  the  house  of  delegates  at  the  annual 
meeting  In  September  on  the  progress  of 
the  committee's  efforts. 

Resolution  II 

Alter  the  adoption  of  resolution  m  in 
February  1961,  your  committee  wrote  to 
State  and  local  bar  associations  throughout 
the  country,  and  afllliated  groups  having 
representation  in  the  house  of  delegates, 
with  a  covering  letter  from  President  Cody 
Fowler.  It  suggested  that  all  associations  at 
the  local  level  implement  our  as80clat'~~i's 
program  on  this  problem.  Many  of  ne 
State  bar  associations — and  In  particular 
Michigan,  Maryland.  New  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  District  of  Columbia — have 
adopted  strong  resolutions  much  in  line  with 
our  own.  Several  State  bar  associations 
have  requested  appropriate  legislation  of 
their  own  State  legislatures. 

Within  the  past  month  your  committee 
has  inquired  of  bar  associations  as  to  the 
progress  made  In  furthering  the  program. 
Replies  have  been  received  ftom  27  State  bar 
associations.  Most  of  them  Indicate  the 
Intention  to  exi>el  a  member  whenever  It 
can  be  determined  upon  competent  proof 
that  he  is  a  Communist.  A  number  of  the 
State  bar  associations  indicated  that  no  ac- 
tion had  been  taken  or  was  contemplated 
because  no  attorney-Communist  was  known 
to  be  a  member  of  their  associations  or  prac- 
ticing before  the  bar  of  their  State.  The 
committee  also  received  approximately  250 
letters  from  various  city  or  county  bar  as- 
sociations to  the  same  effect.  In  the  main 
all  of  the  letters  showed  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  this  committee  and'lt  seems 
certain  that  action  will  be  taken  at  the  local 
level  whenever  the  occasion  arises  or  seems 
Justified. 

The  committee  has  endeavored  to  fa- 
miliarize itself  with  investigations  and  hear- 
ings lield  before  congressional  and  State  in- 
Testlgatlng  committees,  loyalty  boards,  and 
other  groups  since  1949  to  date.  The  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  in  re- 
cent weeks  has  unearthed  sufficient  evidence 
against  some  few  attorneys,  which  evidence. 
In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  would 
jtistif y  consideration  and  action  by  the  griev- 
ance committee  of  a  State  or  local  associa- 
i  tion.  Prom  time  to  time,  as  these  hearings 
"^continue,  your  committee  believes  that  more 
attorneys  will  be  exposed  as  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  or  as  advocates  of 
Ifarxlsm-Lenlnlsm. 

Tour  committee  Is  willing  and  anxious  to 
render  such  cooperation  and  assistance  to 
any  State  or  local  bar  association  whenever 
It  la  called  upon  to  do  so,  provided  that 
our  activities  in  that  respect  are  consistent 
With  the  power  and  authority  given  to  the 
committee  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
creating  It.  It  is  obvioxis  that  this  conunit- 
tee  cannot  become  a  local  investigating  or 
Krievance  committee.  If  disciplinary  action 
Is  warranted  in  a  particular  Jurisdiction, 
either  within  the  local  association  or  In  a 
court  of  competent  Jxuisdlctloo.  that  must 


be   tmdertaken   and   the   responsibility   as- 
sumed at  the  local  level. 

Therefore,  your  committee  submits  and 
recommends  that,  as  testimony  Is  publicly 
adduced  indicating  Communist  activities  by 
an  attorney,  his  resident  State  or  local  bar 
association,  proceed  to  investigate  that  at- 
torney so  that  be  may  be  cleared  of  any 
suspicion  or.  If  guilty,  be  removed  from 
the  roster  of  Its  bar. 

Tlie  congressional  committees  investigat- 
ing communism,  and  in  particular  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
have  been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  engaged  in  "smear"  campaigns  and 
have  Invaded  the  constitutional  rights  of 
persons  Investigated.  Your  committee  Is  im- 
pressed with  the  fairness  with  which  hear- 
ings before  that  committee  have  been  con- 
ducted during  the  period  of  time  indicated 
by  our  study  of  the  published  testimony.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  witnesses  called  to 
testify  before  the  committee  are  being 
treated  fairly  and  properly  in  all  respects, 
and  we  also  feel  satisfied  that  each  witness 
Is  accorded  full  protection  so  far  as  his 
constitutional  or  other  legal  rights  are  in- 
volved; moreover,  the  confidential  commu- 
nications between  attorneys  and  clients  hava 
been  fully  respected. 

It  is  the  view  of  your  committee  that  cur- 
rent attacks  on  the  Hovise  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  are  unjustified. 
Whether  deliberate  or  misgiilded,  such  un- 
warranted attacks  result  in  reducing  tha 
effectiveness  of  that  committee's  great  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people. 

The  most  vital  and  revealing  portions  of 
the  testimony  presented  before  these  com- 
mittees have  been  given,  not  by  the  long- 
time foes  of  communism,  but  rather  by  per- 
sons who  for  years  had  been  sincere  and  de- 
vout believers  of  communism  and  faithful 
and  obedient  servants  of  the  Commxinlst 
masters  When.  In  maturity,  awakened  by 
their  sad,  painful,  and  revolting  experience, 
they  realized  that  communism  was  not  an 
Ideology  or  an  idealistic  philosophy  but  a 
conspiratorial  movement  to  enslave  man- 
kind, these  persons  have  repented  and  sought 
to  make  amends  to  their  country  and  to 
mankind  by  revealing  their  activities  and 
their  knowledge.  They  then  were  met  with 
a  routine  and  established  Communist  tac- 
tic. They  have  been  smeared  as  "stooges." 
"stool  pigeons,"  and  "rats."  They  have  been 
derided  as  Informers  and  fascists.  Their 
homes  and  their  means  of  livelihood  have 
been  threatened. 

The  problem  of  protecting  these  witnesses 
In  their  efforts  to  perform  a  belated  duty  of 
citizenship  places  grave  responsibility  upon 
the  American  people  and  your  committee 
urges  that  this  association  impress  upon  the 
bar  its  duty  of  leadership  In  affording  that 
protection. 

Por  these  reasons  we  believe  that  resolu- 
tion n  shovild  be  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Delegates. 

coimacPTs 

There  remains  before  your  committee  as 
unfinished  bvislness.  the  matter  of  con- 
tempts. After  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  sustained  the  conviction  for  con- 
tempt on  the  part  of  counsel  Involved  in 
the  Dennis  case  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  refused  certiorari, 
your  committee  felt  prepared  to  report  on 
this  phase  of  the  Communist  problem. 
However,  the  Supreme  Court  then  reversed 
Itself  and  granted  a  limited  review.  The 
appeal  was  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court 
In  January.  Tour  committee  has  postponed 
further  consideration  of  this  matter  until 
the  Supreme  Court  has  determined  that 
appeal. 

nacTmrrr  arATtm 

During  the  hearings,  the  congressional 
committees  havs  been  met  with  refusals  by 


witnesses  to  testify  on  the  ground  of  self- 
incrimination.  Bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  Congress  to  grant  immunity  In  order  that 
testimony  of  such  wltnsasas  become  avail* 
able.  These  bills  are  wider  In  scope  than 
the  problem  delegated  to  yotir  committee. 
It  is  our  suggestion  thnt  these  bills  be  care- 
fully studied  by  the  appropriate  conunltte* 
of  the  association. 

CONCLUnOIV 

Tour  committee  believes  that  our  associa- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  expose  conununlsm  la 
contributing,  with  others,  to  the  defense  of 
our  country.  The  bar,  by  reason  of  its  train- 
ing and  experience,  has  the  rasponslbillty  to 
lead  in  the  fight  to  overcome  tha  Communist 
threat  to  the  American  people. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  to  Study  Communist  Tactics. 
-  Strategy  and  ObJecUves:  Austin  F. 
Canfield.  Chairman,  Jas.  Madison 
Blackwell.  Tracy  E.  OrUfin.  Egbert  L. 
Haywood.  Clarence  Manion;  Associata 
and  Advisory  Conunlttee:  Julius  Ap- 
plebaum,  Oscar  W.  Baker,  Sr.,  Gallo- 
way Calhoun,  R.  S.  Hemingway,  Ray 
Mxirphy. 
FnauABT  1952. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

•         or  wwconsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVaS 
Monday.  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  the  following  ar- 
ticle pointing  out  the  loss  of  face  by  the 
United  States  in  its  action  supporting 
the  French  against  Tunisia: 

On  April  14.  the  U.  N.  Security  Council 
refused  to  place  the  Tunis  question  on  its 
agenda,  even  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Council  would  not  discuss  it  unless  there 
were  developments  of  a  grave  character  In 
the  French  Protectorate.  Soviet  Russia. 
anti-Communist  Nationalist  China  voted  to- 
gether, along  with  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Pakis- 
tan in  favor  of  putting  Tunis  on  ths  agenda. 
Imperialist  BriUln  and  France  voted 
against.  The  United  Sutes  and  lU  saUl- 
lites.  Oreece,  Turkey,  and  Holland  ab- 
stained. 

What  U  U.  N.  for  if  not  to  attempt  peace- 
ful settlement  of  InUmatlonal  disputes? 
This  action  Impeaches  the  good  faith  of 
American  internationalism  and  use  o<  U.  N. 
now  Just  as  an  instrument  of  war  against 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  for  defending  the  im- 
perialist stattis  quo  of  our  satellites  agalnat 
challenge. 

The  hypocrisy  of  American  Intematloaal- 
Ism  now  stands  naked  before  history.  What 
Is  worse,  perhaps.  U  that  the  Impracticallty 
and  eventual  doom  of  out  undertaking  are 
equally  Indicated.  America  U  bucking  the 
rising  tide  of  Asian  and  African  native  na- 
tionalisms and  is  backing  the  doomed  im- 
perialisms Of  Prance  and  Britain.  America 
Is  backing  losers  and  bucking  wlnnars. 
Stalin  is  not  so  dximb. 

Why  does  America  do  it?  Ths  answsr  la 
that  America  is  out  to  buy  military  allies  for 
lu  coming  world  war  in  with  Russia.  It  la 
prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  Tito's  commu- 
nism, Francos  fascism.  BrlUins  and  France's 
Imperialisms  and  colonialisms,  and  of  0«r» 
many's  nationalistic  expansionism  #wl  lrx*> 
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dentlsm.  The  trouble  here  is  that  even  if 
the  American  people  and  Oovemmfent  have 
no  moral  scruples  about  trying  to  buy  War 
allies  at  any  price,  the  deals  we  are  ^ing  to 
dcae  in  waging  the  cold  war  and  the  global 
arms  race  are  deals  which  are  mutually  Irrec- 
oncilable. They  are  Impractical.  The  allies 
America  is  trying  to  buy  for  war  won't  de- 
liver or  fight  when  the  time  comes.  The 
colored  nationalisms  in  revolt  against  Euro- 
pean imperialisms  are  bound  to  go  on  fight- 
ing until,  eventually,  they  win  out  against 
our  satallltes. 

When  America  climbed  on  the  Commu- 
nist band  wagon  against  Hitler  America  was 
Joining  a  wlnnar.  Mow  America,  in  ?>^^r>g 
NATO  and  European  imperialisms  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  is  betting  on  losers.  A  hundred 
French  divisions  melted  before  Hitler,  and 
the  British  ran  out  at  Dunkerque,  under 
Hitler^  indulgence.  But  Americans  think  50 
divisions  on  oar  payroll  can  stop  or  deter 
Russia.    What 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aVDE  DOYLE 

I  or  cauroaNiA 

Df  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVXS 
Monday.  May  5,  1952 

Mr.  DOTUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent  beretofmv  granted  me,  I 
herewith  hare  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
your  attention  an  address  given  by  Bir. 
Dore  Schary.  10202  West  Washing- 
ton Bouleviu-d,  Culver  City,  Calif.,  to  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  CIO  Council  at  its 
conference  at  the  Presbyterian  Confer- 
ence Grounds,  Pacific  Palisades,  Los 
Angeles  County.  Calif.,  on  April  27, 1952. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Schary's  remarks 
win  be  Informative  and  of  interest  to  all. 

J^  follows: 

or  106a 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this 
Invitation  to  speak  was  Issued  to  me  with 
the  request  that  X  speak  on  the  subject.  Llb- 
aralism  In  IMX  I  wm  told  that  this  was  a 
subject  broad  enotigh  to  allow  you  to  talk 
about  anything  you  ptoaae.  These  were 
prophetic  words,  because,  in  sssamhllng  my 
Uiooghts  In  connectloo  with  this  opportunity 
to  talk  to  you.  I  thought  of  many,  many 
things.  I  reviewed  In  my  mind  what  I  know 
or  feel  about  UbsraUsm  and  I  read  many  of 
the  contemporary  items  that  have  been  writ- 
tan  about  UberaUam. 

If  I  had  believed  moat  of  what  I  read.  X 
would  hava  baggtd  off  the  assignment,  be- 
cause, according  to  many  observers,  the  word 
"liberalism"  should  be  pigeonholed  and  for- 
gottan  until  tbe  storm  quiets  down. 

I  suppose  it  is  true  that  there  has  been. 
In  some  measure,  a  successful  attempt  to 
panic  or  bedavU  ths  ttberal.  Tbara  is  no 
doubt  that  the  liberal.  In  many  Instances, 
has  been  exploited  by  the  Communist.  In- 
tlayisiiil  by  tha  Fascist,  confused  by  his 
eoDsagues.  and  pucaled  by  current  events. 

All  these  drcumstanees  have  tended  to 
make  some  liberals  beUeve  that  the  term 
'^bsral"  has  baooma  Irrevocably  Inter- 
changeable with  fellow  traveler,  parlor 
pink.  Red.  and  the  rest  of  the  stinkbomb 
dcAnitions.  Tbare  hss  bean  a  great  scurry- 
ing toward  the  woods  and  we  hear  comfort- 
ing advice,  such  ns  "bend  with  the  wind," 
"times  change,"  "take  it  easy  for  a  while." 
"ride  with  it."  "go  with  the  tide,"  etc 


All  this  to  me  is  nonsense.  X  do  not  be- 
lieve In  the  hobgoblins  and  the  bogeymen 
that  appear  to  be  heckling  the  force  of  lib- 
eralism. X  think  that  liberalism  In  1952  is 
a  vibrant,  healthy,  powerftil.  and  dominant 
force  In  American  politics  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  Ufe.  I  feel  that  I  stand  with  the 
big  majority  of  American  citizenry  when  I 
say,  "I  am  a  liberal." 

It  seems  to  me  strange  that  anyone  should 
think  that  liberalism  Is  falling.  I  grant  It 
is  under  attack,  but  certainly  it  la  not  faU- 
ing.  In  both  major  poUtlcal  parties,  the 
force  of  liberalism  wlU  likely  be  the  domi- 
nant force  in  the  coming  Campaigns  after 
the  conventions.  That  is  a  statement  that 
will  likely  be  challenged  and,  therefore.  It 
is  well  that  I  take  some  time  to  give  you  my 
definition  of  liberalism,  and  I  use  a  stand- 
ard dictionary  definition:  "Liberalism  Is 
that  political  force  that  tends  to  the  direc- 
tion of  democracy."  Underline  that  well" 
"teiMls  to  the  direction  of  democracy." 

No  totalitarian  government,  whether  It  is 
eommunlstic,  fascistic,  or  nazistlc  tends  to 
the  direction  of  democracy.  Therefcre.  a 
true  liberal  can  never  be  attracted  by  or 
interested  in  or  confused  by  the  thought  be- 
hind totalitarian  government.  Totalita- 
rianism does  not  tend  to  the  direction  of 
democracy. 

Tlie  history  of  America  is  a  full  and  com- 
plete demonstration  of  Uberallsm  in  action. 
The  Original  Thirteen  Colonies  that  rebelled 
against  tyranny  of  an  English  king,  tended 
to  the  direction  of  democracy.  The  Con- 
atitutlon  and  all  Its  subsequent  amendments 
tended  to  the  direction  of  democracy.  The 
tragic  and  yet  cleansing  War  Between  the 
States  tended  to  the  direction  of  democ- 
racy. The  expansion  of  big  business  in  the 
years  following  the  ClvU  War  tended  to  the 
direction  of  democracy.  The  growth  of  the 
labor  movement  in  the  late  1800's,  and  early 
IBOO's  tended  to  the  direction  of  democracy. 
The  abolition  of  the  isolationist  concept  of 
the  United  States  during  the  IIHO'b,  under 
the  bipartisan  leaderahlp  oi  American  states- 
men, tended  to  the  direction  of  democracy. 

And  while  It  U  inevitable  that  there  wlU  be 
some  reaction  and  retrogression.  I  believe 
wholehaartadly  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can people  stand  for  the  advancements  made 
by  Oovemmant,  big  business,  labor,  and 
statasmanahlp,  and  consequently  represent 
a  llbaral  form  ot  government. 

It  would  ba  foolhardy  for  any  of  us  to 
look  at  this  picture  through  rose-colored 
glasses  and  assume  that  liberalism  is  a  statio 
quaUty.  If  Uberallsm  ever  reaches  a  state 
of  status  quo.  It  will,  of  course,  cease  to  be 
liberalism,  and  Its  opponents  will  flourish. 
Liberalism.  I  assurs  you,  is  not  a  "some-tlma 
thing."  It  must  be  nourished  and  fed  and 
must  be  fought  for  and  accoimted  for.  It 
most  stand  tip  to  Its  opposition  and  oon- 
stantty  define  Itsslf .  It  must  be  kept  alive 
and  strong  In  the  souls  and  In  the  hearts  of 
those  who  believe  in  it.  It  must  husband  its 
strength  and  not  abtise  it,  lest  it  become 
waak  and  ineffective.  It  must  never  take 
Itsalf  for  granted,  because  if  it  does  it  will 
cease  to  exist.  It  must  be  alive  to  dangers 
around  it.  but  not  be  frightened  or  Intimi- 
dated by  those  dangers. 

I  suppose,  too,  that  it  must  keep  Its  sense 
of  humor,  because  over  a  period  of  time  those 
people  who  believe  in  liberalism  have  been 
called  peculiar  and  odd  names.  Disraeli 
once  implied  that  liberalism  was  a  tendency 
to  use  the  cloak  of  reform  In  order  to  attack 
institutions — implying,  of  course,  that  all 
reform  was  bad  and  corrupt.  Carter  Glass 
said  "a  liberal  is  a  man  who  is  ready  to 
spend  scmaone  else's  money."  An  unidenti- 
fied man,  soiuidlng  much  like  Mencken,  said 
that  "a  Uberal  is  a  Christian  Scientist  with 
a  boll";  and  in  recent  ytan  we  have  heard 
that  a  liberal  Is  someone  with  both  feet 


planted  firmly  in  the  clouds.  A  current  defi- 
nition of  a  liberal  is  that  he  represents  the 
man  who  will  be  stood  up  against  a  cello- 
phane wall  and  shot  at  from  both  sides. 

These  are  all  very  amusing  definitions,  and 
with  them  has  grown  the  concept,  in  some 
circles,  of  the  liberal  as  a  rather  seedy  inxll- 
vldual  with  Jiist  enough  tx>ok  leamln'  to 
make  him  a  fool  and  a  tool  for  others  who 
exploit  the  liberal's  good  intentions  for  their 
own  bad  ends.  It  is  assumed  too  often  that 
the  Uberal  Is  muddle-headed  rather  than 
dear-minded,  and  in  recent  years,  of  course, 
this  point  of  view  has  been  extended  Into 
the  current  charge  that  the  liberal  is  an 
ally  of  the  Communist.  On  this  point  I 
should  like  to  spend  a  little  time  on  exanUn- 
ing  the  record. 

Let's  first  look  at  the  Coiomunlst  Party 
line,  examining  it  perhaps  from  the  middle 
thirties.  There  was  first  the  "Hate  America" 
routine.  Down  with  the  bosses.  The  de- 
pression was  murder.  The  Soviet  provided 
the  only  clarion  call  to  freedom  and  Nazism 
was  the  only  world  menace. 

Then  shortly  came  the  "Love  America" 
motif.  Stand  together  against  the  enemy. 
We  can  live  together.  Thanks  for  the  engi« 
neers  and  the  supplies  sent  In  to  help  lnd\ia« 
trlallce  Russia. 

This  quickly  changed  back  to  the  "Hata 
America"  routine.  Hitler  was  not  such  a 
menace.  There  was  no  need  for  the  anti- 
Nazi  league.  The  pact  meant  a  new  world 
peace.  The  war  was  a  phony.  We  wera 
pulling  England's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fira 
and  England  had  to  be  destroyed.  And  tha 
Tanks  were  not  coming. 

After  JUne  1941  the  orchestra  reprlsad 
the  "love  America"  theme.  It  was,  by  gosh, 
a  people's  war  and  the  Yanks  were  coming 
after  all,  and  the  real  enemy  was  the  Axis, 
and  Russia  had  been  betrayed,  and  the  band 
played  on,  until  "Peace,  brother." 

And  then  back  to  "Hate  America"  and 
"Russia  won  the  war."  America  was  In  tha 
hands  of  the  greedy  capitalists  and  thera 
was  no  possible  coexistence  with  Russi^^ 
and  again — and  even  yet — ^the  band  plays  on, 
with  a  variety  of  false  notes  and  a  symphony 
of  international  discords. 

Now  let  US  examine  the  liberal  Una 
throughout  this  period.  The  liberal  re« 
mained  consistently  and  persistently  anti- 
Nazi  and  anti-Communist.  The  liberal  sup- 
ported the  preparedness  program  and  de-' 
fended  it  against  the  false  charges  leveled 
at  it  by  the  Communist  Party.  He  opposed^ 
the  American  Peace  Bfobillaatlon  and  but- 
tressed the  aid  to  the  AlUes.  On  every  front,  i 
In  every  way,  the  liberal  supported  the  actlva 
•fight  against  the  Axis.  The  liberal  viewed 
the  pact  between  Russia  and  Germany  as  an 
outrage,  not  as  a  necessity.  The  liberal  sup- 
ported the  Berlin  Airlift,  the  Truman  plan,' 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  ECA,  and  the  United 
NaUoos. 

The  liberal  was  disgusted  by  the  Browder 
confession  and  the  Ducloe  letters  and  tha 
globed  doubletalk.  The  liberal  recognlaed 
that  aggression  in  Korea  was  no  differeat ' 
from  aggression  in  Ethiopia  or  In  Poland* 
or  In  Manchuria. 

There  was  a  time,  as  history  points  out, 
when  it  was  the  Conmiunlst  who  was  follow- 
ing the  liberal  line  during  the  period  from 
1941  to  1945.  Certainly  the  liberal  did  not 
reject  Communist  support,  any  more  than 
the  Allies  in  the  field  rejected  the  support 
of  the  Russian  farces  who  wve  helping  to 
defeat  the  common  enemy. 

But,  following  the  war  yean,  the  American 
Uberal  saw  again  that  the  Communist  Party 
had  resumed  its  political  hedge  hopping.  In 
labor  unions  and  poUtical  organizations  the 
challenges  were  met  and  in  most  cases  tha 
battles  were  won.  In  many  such  bodies, 
organized  during  the  war  on  a  common 
front  basis,  the  Uberal  lost  battles  and  moved 
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out.  leaving  the  remains  In  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  But  without  liberal  support  of 
money  and  Ideas,  these  groups  withered  and 
died.  The  majority  of  organizations  J\istl- 
fiably  identified  as  Communist  fronts  in  1946 
did  not  assume  this  character  until  that 
time.  Some  liberals  did  hang  on,  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  American  Communist 
would  give  up  some  of  his  devotion  and  pas- 
sion to  the  false  cause.  Again,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  liberal  lost  those  struggles. 

The  aftermath  of  these  battles  has  given 
false  credence  to  many  who  now  choose  to 
attack  the  liberals.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  rebirth  of  the  gvUlt  by  associa- 
tion tactics,  and  a  resurgence  of  the  slander- 
ers. The  gossip- mongers  have  found  new 
voice  in  the  angry  storm  of  antl-Commun- 
Ism  that  swept  America.  There  came  some 
old  and  familiar  cries.  Since  it  was  now 
popular  to  be  an  anti-Communist  there  was 
nothing  much  wrong  in  calling  anybody  a 
Red.  in  order  to  discredit  him.  The  tech- 
nique of  slander  was  an  old  one.  The  Beds 
has  used  it  successfxilly  years  before  by 
branding  anyone  who  opposed  them  a  fascist. 
This  brought  new  confusion  and  added  to 
the  excitement.  Men  Uke  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith 
moiinted  respectable  platforms  and  added 
their  rowdy  voices  to  the  dignified  stand 
against  communism.  Wrapping  themselves 
In  the  red.  white  and  blue,  they  proclaimed 
their  100  percent  Americanism  by  identify- 
ing themselves  as  100  percent  antl-Com- 
munlst.  Societies  of  bigots  allying  them- 
selves to  decent  smd  responsible  bodies 
Joined  in  wholesale  and  buckshot  attack. 
But  there  is  no  room  for  these  men  or  these 
bigots  in  the  world-wide  stand  agiUnst  com- 
munism any  more  than  there  was  room  for 
Hitler  in  the  fight  against  communism.  Hit- 
ler's antl-Communlsm,  which  was  a  sturdy 
one,  did  not  make  him  a  respectable  fighter 
for  democracy,  and  we  cannot  these  days 
Judge  a  man's  Americanism  by  the  volume 
of  his  cries  against  communism.  It  is  not 
enough  for  those  of  us  opposed  to  commun- 
ism to  know  what  a  man  is  against.  We  must 
want  to  know  what  the  man  Is  for,  tmd  what 
he  is  for  must  be  those  things  I  mentioned 
before — those  basic  and  bright  and  bountiful 
things  that  tend  to  the  direction  of  demo- 
cracy. 

It  is  interesting  to  view  that  liberalism, 
which  has  maintained  a  steady  growth,  con- 
tinues to  be,  in  some  circles,  unpopular. 
But  it  is  the  groups  which  attack  liberal- 
ism that  finally  crumble  and  vanish.  The 
struggle  is  an  unending  one.  Wars  are 
fought  and  men  die,  but  the  forces  that  tend 
to  democracy  keep  growing  stronger  and  f  a<;e 
each  new  enemy  with  greater  strength  and 
greater  unity. 

Oft  times  liberals  make  mistakes — guess 
wrong  on  issues — become  frightened  by  de- 
feat— but  we  must  remember  that  we  never 
know  a  fighter  U  great  until  he's  been 
knocked  down,  and  having  been  knocked 
down,  gets  up  again  to  keep  on  fighting — 
and  to  win. 

So,  today,  I  stand  here,  not  unhappily,  but 
proudly,  as  a  liberal,  knowing  that  those  I 
stand  with  are  for  what  Is  best  and  strong- 
est in  the  American  political  scene.  Know- 
ing that  the  force  of  liberalism  has  lived 
through  all  the  years  of  American  history 
and  win  always  live  in  the  voices  of  Patrick 
Henry,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, urging  and  daring  men  to  live  in 
freedom — In  the  voice  of  Lincoln  defining 
the  words  "union" — in  Wilson  pleading  for 
a  bright  dream  for  mankind — in  the  achieve- 
ments of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  In  the 
accomplishments  of  Samuel  Gompers — In 
the  records  of  the  Vandenbergs  and  WUlkles 
and  Ickes — In  all  of  these  men  who  called 


out  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  phrase  "the 
brotherhood  of  man." 

We  meet  here  this  afternoon  a  relatively 
small  group,  some  hundreds  of  men  and 
women,  in  a  world  of  two  and  a  half  billion 
souls.  We  are  a  mere  drop  in  the  pool  of 
human  beings  that  Inhabit  the  world.  We 
exist  by  our  hopes  and  our  dreams  and 
our  aspirations,  and,  finally,  by  our  work. 
We  do  not  need  the  benzedrine  of  false 
Utopias.  We  need  not  believe  that  we  face 
nothing  but  a  sudden  quick  finish  in  a 
blinding  burst  of  a  coemlc  ray  bomb.  I  be- 
lieve it  true  that  hope  does  spring  eternal 
In  the  human  breast,  but  It  would  not  be 
true  unless  there  was  reason  for  that  hopw 
to  be  bom  anew,  and  it  Is  born  anew  by 
faith  In  the  future,  by  facing  with  courage 
the  problems  that  beset  us — by  living  our 
Ives  with  courage  and  integrity — by  know- 
ing what  we  believe  in  and  by  oxir  wllimg- 
ness  to  stand  up  for  those  things  we  believe 
l*-.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  good  cause  of  liberalism, 
but  what  we  are  all  aiming  for  Is  a  world  that 
Will  eventually  live  and  grow  in  peace. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  world  population 
may  in  some  50  years  achieve  the  figure  of 
3,500,000,000.  What  kind  of  people  there  are 
50  years  from  now  depends  on  those  of  us 
alive  today.  We  must,  by  our  actions,  set 
a  pattern  and  it  must  be  a  decent  pattern. 

There  Is  being  written  by  a  special  group 
of  United  Nations  historians,  a  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive 
record  of  the  world  that  man's  mind  has 
ever  attempted.  It  will  recount  the  faith 
and  ambitions  of  the  untold  billions  that 
have  lived  before  us  and  Its  main  point  and 
summation  points  up  the  truth  of  the  force 
of  liberalism.  This  massive  history  will  re- 
coxmt  that  the  Chinese  have  always  looked 
forward  to  the  ultimate  Ta-Tung,  the  great 
unity  of  mankind:  that  the  mndus  main- 
tained the  concept  that  all  living  things  are 
bearers  of  spiritual  reality  which  will  one  day 
rome  finally  to  rest  in  universal  reality:  that 
the  Persians  conceived  that  their  civiliza- 
tion would  finally  extend  to  all  mankind  who 
would  be  vmlted  against  evil:  that  the  Greeks 
with  their  concepts  of  concord  arrived  at  a 
vision  of  mankind  living  in  universal  har- 
mony: that  the  Hebrews  recognized  their  Ood 
as  the  Father  who  loves  all  men;  that  the 
Christians  declare  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  make  charity  the  means  of  making  this 
relationship  endure:  that  the  Moslems  believe 
in  a  brotherhood  of  faith  which  will  one  day 
bring  all  men  to  equality  before  Allah. 

So,  when  this  history  of  the  world  is  com- 
pleted by  the  United  Nations,  embracing  all 
these  words  of  universality  and  goodness  and 
concord  and  charity  and  fatherhood  of  Ood 
and  brotherhood  of  man,  perhaps  we  will  see 
that  Indeed  these  words  are  no  expression 
of  wishful  thinking,  no  looking  through  the 
world  with  rose-colored  glasses — no  empty 
thoughts  of  a  "do-gooder"  or  a  "bleeding 
heart" — no  "impractical"  dream  of  a  liberal 
but  rather  the  haunting,  positive  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  world  community  for  liberal- 
ism which  truly  and  eternally  will  tend  to 
the  direction  of  democracy. 

It  is  given  to  us,  the  living,  to  hand  to 
our  children  and  our  neighbon'  children 
the  glowing  heritage  of  democracy.  God  has 
given  man  this  world  and  blessed  him  with 
reason.  It  is  up  to  man  to  keep  that  world 
secure  and  to  strengthen  his  reason. 

This  has  been  the  responsibility  of  liberal- 
ism  In  the  past  and  remains  the  obligation 
of  liberalism  In  1953. 

Let  us  together  pledge  to  keep  that  obli- 
gation. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  come 
here  today  to  speak  to  you. 


Dayfif ht  Time  ConfatioB  of  CIoclu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUiaiAMA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSXNTATIVXS 

Monday,  May  12.  19S2 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ulus- 
tratlng  how  our  people  feel  In  reference 
to  the  artificial  and  sjmthetic  time  which 
we  are  using  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I 
present  to  you  the  editorial  entitled 
"Daylight  Time  Confusion  of  Clocks"  in 
the  May  2  Issue  of  the  Minden  Press. 
While  certain  local  segments  of  the 
country  may  be  pleased  with  this  trans- 
gression of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  is  not  happy  over  this 
situation.  The  confusion,  as  Indicated 
by  the  editorial,  more  than  offsets  the 
meager  savings  from  additional  use  of 
daylight  during  this  period  of  time.  I 
commend  the  wise  editor  for  a  well  writ- 
tec  editorial.    It  follows: 

Datucht  TQM  CoMnTsiON  or  Clocks 
Confusion  of  clocks  for  various  parts  of 
this  country  started  last  Sunday.  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  dayllght-savlnc 
time  confounded  the  roosters  and  brought 
Sim  hurrying  over  the  eastern  hUls.  Louisi- 
ana wUl  sleep  late  as  usual,  living  by  the 
old  time  and  refiising  to  alter  iu  morning 
habit*. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  how  much  ot  tha 
United  States  will  rise  on  DST  and  live  by 
It  until  the  end  of  September.  Probably 
one-third  of  the  country  wUl  observe  it  if 
not  already  on  the  schedule. 

Railroads  head  into  the  biggest  Jumble. 
They  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the  muddle  by 
running  commuters'  trains  on  DST  and  all 
through  trains  on  standard  schedules. 

This  shifting  of  time  began  in  World  War 
I.  People  wanted  to  save  coal:  so  they  used 
daylight  to  lessen  consumption  of  coal  re- 
quired to  produce  electricity.  Now  there  la 
considerable  coal,  but  the  habit  has  Its  grip 
on  the  parts  of  the  cotmtry  and  some  States 
continue  it. 

It  may  be  a  good  plan  but.  as  for  us,  we'll 
let  the  early  birds  have  their  worm.  The 
aun  must  rise  without  our  help.  We  have 
a  soft  lingering  appointment  with  the  piUow. 


Repablkan  CoMfressHen  DemaBd  Expos! 
of  Soviet  Genocide 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoNsuf 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVZS 

Monday.  May  12.  19S2 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  11.  1952.  more 
than  100  Republican  Congressmen 
wrote  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Q.  Ache- 
son  urging  him  to  seek  to  arrange  for  an 
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Immediate  Inrestigation  of  Soviet  geno- 
cide by  the  United  Natioas  Assembly. 

E?er  Blnoe  the  Bolsherflca  came  into 
power  In  1917  they  '  -^ve  been  engaged  in 
genocidal  acts  against  their  subjugated 
peoples.  The  Soviets  have  followed  a 
systematic  plan  of  annihilation  of  the 
peoples  they  fear  ao  greatly.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Polish  Army  officers  at 
Katyn:  of  thousands  of  Ukranlans  at 
Ylnnltsla;  the  present  mass  deportation 
of  Hungarians;  and  the  forced  replace- 
ment of  Lalrlan.  Lithuanian,  and  Es- 
tonian husbands  and  fathers  with  men 
who  have  been  imported  from  behind 
the  Urals  are  only  some  of  the  examples 
of  Soviet  genocide. 

We  have  been  altogether  too  timid  in 
our  actions  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
are  continually  apologizing  and  defend- 
ing ourselves  against  false  charges,  but 
make  no  effort  to  proffer  any  charges 
ourselves.  To  date,  the  record  of  the 
United  Nations  shows  a  multitude  of 
the  false  charges  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  United  States,  but 
virtually  none  of  the  true  charges  which 
the  United  States  could  levy  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  an  archeologist, 
10.000  years  hence,  digs  thixHigh  the 
United  Nations  ruins  and  sueoeeds  in 
translating  the  hiert>glyphics,  be  would 
reasonably  but  erroneously  conclude 
that  in  the  twentieth  century  the  United 
States  was  a  most  reprehensible  Nation 
and  the  Soviet  XTnlon  a  most  ex- 
emplary one. 

I  include  herewith  the  correspondence 
with  the  State  Department  relatluf  to 
Soviet  Oenocide: 

jAJiuaBT  11.  IMBL 
The  Hooorabto  Oba«  Q.  Acmmom, 
Secntmrg  of  Stute. 

VnitaA  Stmtea  Depmrtmeut  of  Stmte, 
WmMhtn^Um.  D.  C. 
Dcsa  ICa  BmcmKtAar:  On  November  34. 
IMI.  representaUves  of  aocne  ISjOOO^XX) 
Amcrlcaa  clUsens  of  Poliah.  Ukrmtnlan, 
OredL.  Hungarian.  Qnch.  Slovak.  Utituanlan, 
Latvian,  and  Bstonlan  deaoent  urged  you  to 
seek  to  pUoe  In  the  agenda  of  ttie  United 
Nat  ton  ■  Assembly  an  Uivestl«attoa  at  Soviet 
genecUie  perpetrated  on  tbalr  Crtencta  and 
kin  by  tiie  ComiBuntot  rulers.  To  oxir  knowl- 
edge tbey  have  received  no  response  to  tbelr 
appeal. 

We  fuUy  share  the  anxiety  of  our  Mlow 
SttlnBe  when  tbelr  brethren  are  being  mas- 
aaered  by  the  thousands  and  when  millions 
of  them  are  being  thrown  Into  slow  death 
forced  labor  camps. 

The  sUeuoe  oX  deatb  and  agony  has  de- 
ecended  upon  the  many  captive  peoples:  1.  e.. 
Polas.  Hun«ariaiis.  Llttonsnians.  Lattrtans. 
Xstonlans.  Ukrainians.  Ctserhs.  Bulgarians. 
Buthenlans.  Slovaks.  Jews.  &umanlan«,  Ar- 
menlans,  Byelorussians,  last  and  Volga  Ger- 
mans, Crimean  Tartars,  peoples  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Chinese  and  Koreans,  and  the  Oreek 
children  abducted  by  the  Cooununlsta. 

We  are  horriiled  by  the  Communists'  con- 
tinuous destruction  of  Protestant,  Catholic, 
Jewish,  and  other  religious  groups. 

The  sUenoe  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
United  States  State  Department  indicates  an 
appalling  Indifference  toward  an  Interna- 
tional crime  which  has  been  formally  con- 
demned in  the  Oenocide  Convention  of  the 
United  Nations  on  January  IS,  1951. 
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We.  the  repreeeutattTes  of  the  Amerlean 
people,  however,  refuse  to  be  silent  partlee  to 
this  IntemaUonal  crime. 

To  give  voice  to  the  plight  of  these  vlctUns 
ct  genocide  U  to  give  hope  to  those  sup- 
preased  peoples  and  to  give  power  to  their 
resistance.  Keeping  these  peoplee  alive  Is 
tbe  beet  guaranty  of  peMse,  because  the 
Soviet  tyrants  will  be  afraid  to  start  a  war 
while  ao  many  non-Ruesian  peoplee  remain 
aUve  under  their  subJugaUon,  and  continue 
to  be  a  potential  threat  to  their  r\ile. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Oenocide  Oon- 
ventloo  of  the  United  Nations.  January  12, 
198a,  Is  a  flttUig  time  to  begin  a  campaign 
to  ezpoae  Soviet  genocide.  We  hope  and  pray 
that  the  conscience  of  the  American  people 
and  of  the  free  world  may  rise  In  protest 
against  those  who  have  transformed  a  great 
part  of  the  world  Into  a  cemetery  of  naUons. 
We  urge  you  In  conformity  with  basic  law 
and  moraUty.  our  fimdamental  American 
traditlona,  and  in  the  best  Interests  of  man- 
kind, to  aeek  to  arrange  for  an  immediate  In- 
vsettgatlon  ot  Soviet  genocide  by  the  United 
Nations  Aasembly. 

Sincerely  yoani, 

J.  Kiasiaa.  Member  of  Oon- 
( Wisconsin):    Bobsbt  W.  Kmak, 
of   Congreas    (New    Jersey); 
William  R.  WnxiaacB.  Member  of  Con- 
greas (New  York);  OBodka  H.  Bkndeb. 
Member  of  Congress  (Ohio);  Alljm  O. 
Hvirr^  Member  of  Congress    (Cali- 
fornia):  B.  W.  KasBMXT.  Member  of 
Ooograas     (New    Tork);     KDicuwa    P. 
Bawwam.   Member   ot   Congress    (New 
Tork):  William  B.  WnucAu..  Member 
of  Congress  (New  Jersey) ;  Johh  Tmbol, 
Member  of  Congress  (New  Tork) ;  Wil- 
liam  K.    II— s.    Member    of   Congress 
(Ohio):  ALvnr  P.  Wdchxl.  Member  of 
Congrees   (Ohio);  Kabl  M.  LcComftx, 
Member  of  Oanpess  (Iowa);  FkD  E. 
Bt7SBXT,    Mem^^r    of    Ck>ngresB    (Illi- 
nois): Bomb  D.  AweBx.  Member  of 
Congress  (Oregon):  William  B.  Bak- 
■BOM,    Member    ot    Congress    (Wyo- 
ming); JoHK  W.  BTBnas,  Member  of 
Congress    (Wlaoonsln):    8.    J.    Cbum- 
pacKOt.  Ja..  *feaibr-  of  Congress  (Indi- 
ana): William  K.  McVkt,  Member  of 
Congress  (Illinois);  Jams  I.  DouJvn. 
Member  of  CongreH  (Iowa):  Thomas 
B.  CuariB,  Member  of  Congress  (Mis- 
souri) ;  ALBBT  p.  MoKAKO,  Member  of 
Oongreas  'Connecticut):  LAwaEwcx  H. 
Smrm,  Member  of  Congreas  (Wiscon- 
sin);  Clovobd  R.   Boev.   Mfiiilwi    of 
Congress  (Kansas);  Hontr  J.  Latkam. 
Member    of    Oaagnm    (New    York); 
RicHABD  M.  BtMrmoK,  Member  of  Con- 
greas   (Pennsylvania);    Jambb    P.    8. 
DavBurox.  Member  of  Oangreas  (Mary- 
land):   Dbajt  p.   TATLoa,   Member   of 
Congreas     (New     Tork);     Lbslb     C. 
Acams.   Member  of  Congreas    (nil- 
nols) ;  Habolb  C.  OsmrAO.  Member  of 
Congreas    (Naw    Tork);    BaKJAauM    F. 
Jam«b,  Member  of  Congress  (Pennsyl- 
vania);  jAOoa  K.  jAvnB.  Member  of 
Oongreas  (New  Toric) ;  T.  Ifnxn  Hand, 
Member   of   Congress    (New   Jersey): 
Casl   HnrsKAw.    Member    of   Congress 
(Caiiromla);     Crkstb     B.     Mkbkow, 
Member    of    Congrees    (New    Hamp- 
shire); Chaklbb  p.  Nelson,  Member  of 
Congress    (Maine);    Thomas    A.    J»»- 
Knrs.    Member    of    Congress    (Ohio); 
Samttcl    K.    McCoHifVLL,    Member    of 
Congress      (Pennsylvania);      Noisis 
Pomjow,  Men^ser  of  Congress  (Cali- 
fornia);   JoKif   PszLLiFs.  MenU>er   of 
Congress      (California);      Josiph     P. 


OVuu.  Member  of  Congress  (Mlnne- 
sotaj ;  Cbablbs  H.  Elstkht.  Member  of 
Oongiaas   (Obk»:  Habold  C.  Hagxn. 
ICember    of    Oongnm    (Minnesota); 
J*xaa  O.  PoLTOw,  Member  of  Congress 
(Pennsylvania):   Qkbalo  B.  Ford.  Ja.. 
Msnber  of  Ooogress  (Michigan ) ;  Olew 
».  Davib,  Member  of  (Xni^«ss   (Wis- 
oonaln);   Ralph  W.  Owmif,  Member 
of  Omgreas  (New  Tork);  Ch«istian  A. 
Barm,  Member  of  Congress   (Masea- 
chxisetts);  Dohald  L.  Jackson,  Mem- 
ber of  (ingress  (CallfomU);   Ben  P. 
JBtsBf,  Member  of  Oongreee  (Iowa); 
CuLMZKCm  J.  Baoww.  Member  of  Con- 
greas    (Ohio);     H.     Cabl     Andersen, 
Member    of    Congress     (Minnesota); 
BaHisT  K.  BaAMBLsrr,  Member  of  Con- 
greas (CallfcmU) ;  Jamxb  C.  Auchik- 
CLoaa,  Member  of  Congress  (New  Jer- 
•ey);  CaAimczT  W.  Rxbd.  Member  of 
Congress  (Illinois);  William  G.  Brat. 
Member  of  Congress  (Indiana ) ;  Hardm 
SooTT.  Member  of  Congrees  (Pennsyl- 
vanU) :  Walt  Hobak,  Member  of  Con- 
ereas      (Washington);      Gardner      R. 
WiTHaow,  Member  of  Congress   (Wis- 
consin); Wbslvt  a.  D'Bwaht,  Member 
of  Congress    (Montana);   W.  STEsi.iNa 
Coix.     Member     of     Congress     (New 
York);    J.  Glenn  Beau,,   Member   of 
Congress     (Maryland);    Kenneth    B. 
Kxatinc,    Member    of    Congress    (New 
Tork);   Harold  H.  Vsldc,  Member  of 
Congress  (niinois);  O.  K.  AaMsraoNo, 
Member      of      Congress      (Missouri); 
Httgh  D.  Scott.  Member  of  Congress 
(Pennsylvania);   Hahat  J.  McGrecos, 
Member  of  Congress  (Ohio);  William 
H.  Atres.  Member  of  Congress  (Ohio); 
Locxs  E.  Graham,  Memb^  of  Congress 
(Pennsylvania);    Thomas   E.    Martin, 
Member  of  Congress   (Iowa);    Robert 
Hale,  Member  of  CXmgress   (Maine); 
Leonard  W.  Hall,  Member  of  Congress 
(New  York);  Walter  E.  Brehm,  Mem- 
.  ber   of    Congress    (Ohio);    Mtron    V. 
OBoaoE,  Member  of  Congress  ( Kansas ) ; 
Clutori)  O.  Mclirrm,  Member  of  Con- 
gress (Maine);  Harmar  D.  Dennt.  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress   (Pennsylvania): 
J.  Edgar  Chenoweth.  Member  of  (Con- 
gress (Colorado);  William  M.  McC^ul- 
LocH.   Member   of   Congress    (Ohio); 
James  S.  Oolden,  Member  of  (Congress 
(Kentucky);    Diwrr   Short.   Member 
of  Congress   (Missouri);   Hal  Holmes. 
Member   of   Congress    (Washington); 
Mrs    Cecil  Harosm,  Member  of  Con- 
gress    (Indiana);     Paul    W.    Shaper. 
Member     of     Congress      (Michigan); 
Bdwtn  A.  Hall,  Member  of  Congress 
(New  York ) ;  Thomas  H.  Wkbel.  Mem- 
ber of  Congrees  (Callfomla):  Carl  T. 
CoKxxa.    Member    of    Ooogress     (Ne- 
braska); Robert  J.  CoaBSiT.  Member 
of  Congress  (Pennsylvania);  John  P. 
Satlor.   Member  of  Congress    (Pepn- 
sylvania):      Donald      W.      Nichol.son, 
Member  of  Congress  (Massachusetts); 
Kathtsine    St.    George,    Member    of 
Congress   (New  York);  Waltm  Nor- 
blad,  Member  of  Ojngress   (Oregon); 
William  L.  SPRnrcEH.  Member  of  Con- 
gress (nUnoU) :  Danizx  A.  Rkxo.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  (New  York);  R.  Wal- 
TB  EbzHLMAif.  Member  of  Oongiess 
(New  York);   Hknrt  O.  Talls.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  (Iowa);  Thos  C.  Tol- 
LRFBOir.   Member  of   Congress    ( Wash- 
ington);  EowABO  L.  SiTTLER,  JR.,  Mem- 
ber of  Congreas  (Pennsylvania);  Jesse 
P.     WoLCOTT,     Member     of     Congress 
(Michigan);    RtcuAMO   B.    Vail.   Mem- 
ber of  Congress  (Illlnots);  William  K. 
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VAJt  P«LT.  Member  of  Congress  (Wis- 
consin); Cbabues  W.  VxjmsiLL.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  (Illinois):  Kakl  C. 
Knro.  Member  of  Congress  (Pennsyl- 
vania); Alsskt  M.  Colk.  Member  of 
Congress  (B^ansas);  Jackson  E.  Brrra, 
Member  of  Congress  (Ohio);  E.  Y. 
BsuT.  Member  of  Congress  (Soutb 
Dakota):  John  W.  Hiselton,  Member 
of  Congress  (Massacliusetts);  Cuui- 
MKCK  E.  KxufXTRif,  Member  of  Congress 
(New  York):  Frank  C.  Osmers.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  (New  Jersey):  J.  Er- 
KBT  Wharton,  Member  of  Congress 
(New  York):  EorrB  N.  Bogzss,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  (Massachusetts): 
Airam  L.  Goodwin,  Member  of  Con- 
'  gress  (Massachusetts):  Sid  Simpson, 
Member  of  Congress  (niinota);  Ruth 

Tboicpsom,  Member  of  Congress 
(Michigan);  HTnntr  B.  Scttddeh,  Mem- 
l»er  of  Congress  (California);  Przd  O. 
Aandahl,  Member  of  Congress  (North 
Dakota) :  Jossra  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Mem- 
ber of  congress  (Massachusetts). 

Dkpartmxnt  or  Stats, 
Washington,  February  19, 19S2. 
Th«  Bonorable  Charlxs  J.  Kzrstxm. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dkas  Ms.  KxRSreM:  In  accordance  with 
the  Depsu-tmenfs  letter  of  Janviary  16.  ac- 
knowledging your  letter  of  January  11, 1  am 
writing  to  give  you  further  Information  with 
respect  to  our  position  on  the  question  of 
pressing  charges  of  genocide  against  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  Your  letter  refers  to  a  re- 
quest of  November  24,  1951.  to  the  Secretary 
from  some  12,000.000  American  citizens  of 
Polish.  Ukranian,  Greek.  Hiingarian.  Czech. 
Slovak,  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and  Esthonlan 
descent  urging  that  the  United  States  seek 
to  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
sembly an  Investigation  of  Soviet  genocide 
perpetrated  against  Tarious  eastern  European 
peoples.  In  endorsing  this  request,  you  sxig- 
gest  that  the  first  anniversary  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  Genocide  Convention  would  be  a 
fitting  occasion  upon  which  to  arrange  for  an 
immediate  investigation  of  Soviet  genocide 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  request  of  November  34,  to  which  you 
refer,  was  a  cablegram  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  addressed  to  him  In  Paris,  as  bead  of 
th«  United  States  delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly.  That  cable  was  answered,  on  De- 
cember 5.  1951,  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt as  acting  chairman  of  the  delegation. 
A  copy  of  her  reply  is  attached  for  your  in- 
formation. The  Department  of  State  ha* 
alao  received  a  nimiber  of  communication* 
from  various  organizations  speaking  for  refu- 
gees from  behind  the  iron  curtain  and  for 
Americans  of  eastern  European  descent  urg- 
ing that  the  United  States  raise  in  the  United 
Nations  various  Soviet  violations  of  human 
rights,  including  mass  deportations  and 
genocide.  As  a  result  we  shall  continue  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  question 
whether  we  should  formally  bring  this  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations. 

One  of  the  major  dlflkniltlea  Involved  In 
the  problem  Is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  not  a  party  to  the  Genocide  Con« 
ventlon.  Article  vm  of  the  convention  pro* 
vldes:  "Any  contracting  party  may  call  upon 
the  competent  organa  of  the  United  Nation* 
to  take  such  action  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  they  oonsider  appropriate 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  aota 
ot  genocide  or  any  ot  th»  other  acta  enusMr* 


ated  In  article  m."  In  your  letter  you  men- 
tion that  the  Genocide  Convention  has  come 
Into  force:  however,  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  yet  a  party  precludes  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  the  convention 
from  Invoking  the  convention  in  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Genocide  Convention  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  in  June  1949  with  a  favorable 
reconunendatlon  from  the  President  and  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State.  In  his  letter  of 
transmittal.  President  Truman  xirged  the 
Senate  to  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication, and  called  attention  to  the  leading 
part  the  United  States  bad  taken  In  the 
United  Nations  "in  producing  an  effective  in- 
ternational legal  instrument  outlawing  the 
world-shocking  crime  of  genocide     •     •     •  .** 

In  the  hearings  held  on  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  ComnUttee  In  January 
1950.  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  presented  the  Department's 
Tlewi  favoring  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion. At  that  time.  Mr.  Rusk  stated  that  it 
was  "an  Inescapable  fact  that  other  nations 
of  the  world  expect  the  United  States  to  as- 
sert moral  leadership  In  international  af- 
fairs," and  noted  various  instances  of  the 
record  of  humanitarian  diplomacy  of  the 
United  States,  including  various  diplomatic 
Interventlofta  on  behalf  of  persecuted  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  in  other  countries.  Mr.  Rusk 
continued  by  observing :  "And,  prevailing  in- 
ternational conditions  make  it  imperative 
that  the  United  States  continue  to  play  this 
role.  We  aU  know  too  well  that  millions  of 
human  beings  are  still  subjected  to  the  domi- 
nation of  ruthless  totalitarian  regimes,  and 
that  the  specter  of  genocide  still  haunts 
mankind.  It  should  be  made  clear  to  such 
governments  that  the  United  States  and 
other  civilized  countries  do  not  condone 
such  conduct  now  any  more  than  In  the 
past." 

The  Department  of  State  has  always  main- 
tained a  strong  position  in  favor  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Oenoclde  Convention.  The 
principal  opposition  to  the  convention  haa 
been  based  upon  legal  grounds.  It  has  been 
contended  that  there  are  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  the  convention,  particxUariy  In 
that  It  would  transfer  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment criminal  Jurisdiction  which  the 
Constitution  has  vested  in  the  several  States. 
The  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  legal  adviser  of  this  Department 
have  testified  several  times  in  the  Senate 
hearings  to  the  effect  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  clearly  within  the  treaty  power 
of  the  United  States  as  it  defines  an  interna- 
tional crime  over  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  have  Jurisdiction  under  Article  I, 
Section  8,  clause  10  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. The  late  Judge  Robert  Patterson, 
who  was  one  of  the  numerous  distinguished 
private  citizens  appearing  in  support  of  the 
convention,  also  testified  to  this  effect. 

1  welcome  your  Interest  In  the  Genocide 
Convention  at  this  time.  Our  failure  to 
ratify  the  convention  keeps  this  Government 
from  exerting  its  full  moral  Influence  to  deter 
and  prevent  this  deplorable  crime.  As  the 
situation  now  stands,  we  cannot  very  well 
insist  that  other  nations  abide  by  principles 
to  which  we  have  not  given  our  own  endorse- 
ment as  a  government. 

Apart  frcHn  the  obstacle  created  by  our 
failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention, 
there  art  certain  other  factors  which  were 
taken  Into  account  In  rwarhlng  a  decision  as 
to  whether  a  formal  agenda  item  on  geno- 
cide or  other  Soviet  violations  of  hiunaa 
right*,  looking  toward  adoption  of  a  oooo 


demnatory  resolution,  should  be  submltted- 
for  the  Assembly's  agenda. 

One  Important  factor  relates  to  the  quea« 
tlon  of  proof.  There  is  always  reluctance  to 
have  the  General  Assembly  adopt  a  condem- 
natory resolution  without  overwhelmingly 
convincing  evidence  of  the  allegations.  We 
have  a  considerable  body  of  material  at  hand. 
Unfortunately,  however,  some  of  it  deals  with 
events  which  took  place  long  ago.  and  much 
of  It  cannot  be  convincingly  verified  be- 
cause of  restraints  within  the  Iron  curtain. 
We  are  gathering  affidavits  and  other  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  violations  of  human  rights 
as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  build  up  a  strong 
case  which  would  provide  beyond  peradven- 
ture  of  a  doubt  that  the  charges  are  true 
and  that  we  are  not  engaging  merely  In  a 
propaganda  attack  upon  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 

Toxir  letter  refers  to  Soviet  forced  labor 
practices.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  In 
the  spring  of  1951  set  up  an  ad  hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Forced  Labor  which  Is  currently 
carrying  on  an  investigation  of  such  prac- 
tices. The  United  States  Is  cooperating  fully 
in  Its  work,  and  we  are  hopefxil  that  Its  re- 
jxjrt  will  expoee  conclusively  the  abomin- 
able practice  of  the  8oTl*t  Union  in  this  r«- 
gard. 

In  the  current  Assembly  session  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Oovernment  have  com- 
mented repeatedly  and  critically  on  Soviet 
▼iolatlons  of  human  rights.  In  his  opening 
speech  In  the  General  Assembly  on  November 
8.  the  Secretary  of  State  rtlsrtiseed  the  recent 
mass  deportations  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
other  Soviet  attempts  to  crush  human  free- 
dom, pointing  out  that  "these  calculated  de- 
nials of  basic  human  rights  are  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  world  conununlty."  Mrs. 
Booeevelt,  oxir  representative  in  the  Ae- 
•embly's  Social  Committee,  has  frequently 
attacked  the  flagrant  Soviet  suppression  oC 
h\unan  rights  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
Beprseentatlve  Mambsiku).  referring  to  the 
tragic  new  wave  of  refugees  in  connection 
with  his  exposition  of  the  pxirpoees  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  graphically  described 
conditions  in  lastsm  Curope  in  terms  "of 
mass  arrests,  brutal  liquidation  of  Inde- 
pendent political  parties,  of  forced  labor 
without  trial  for  political  dlssldence,  of  the 
denial  of  all  civil  rights,  uprooting  of  thou- 
sands of  families  from  their  homes  by  forced 
deportations."  and  noted  also  the  complete 
disappearance  of  several  so-caUed  autono- 
mous republics  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  John  Sherman  Cooper,  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  Yugolsavia's  charges  of  hoetUe  ac- 
tivities against  it  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Its 
sateUites.  charged  the  Soviet  Union  with 
mass  deportations,  subversion  of  free  Insti- 
tutions and  the  ruthless  suppression  of  hu- 
man rights  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  United  States  wiU  continue  to  avaO  It- 
■elf  of  every  approprlaU  opportunity,  wlthm 
the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  to  Indi- 
eato  Its  anger  and  disgust  over  the  systematic 
▼Iolatlons  of  human  rights  and  the  barba- 
rous practices  ot  mass  extermination  and 
daportaUon  in  Eastern  Europe.  We  have 
sought  to  do  everything  which,  on  bal- 
ance, can  be  considered  useful  and  con- 
structive, both  In  terms  of  assistance  to 
thoae  now  suffering  from  Soviet  tyranny 
and  In  making  absolutely  clear  our  un- 
equivocal opposition  to  these  abominable 
practlcee  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  U  following  this  subject  doee- 
ly.  and,  whenever  the  occasion  offers,  will 
take  such  positive  action  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  elsewhere  as  wlU  best  serve  o\ir  ob- 
Jsettvea  of  seeking  to  force  the  Soviet  Unloo 
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to  desist  from  gross  violations  of  human 
lights  In  areas  under  Its  control. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  K.  McFall. 
Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State.) 


UifTTD  Statm  DsLaaanoH  to  ths 
Sara  BMOvUkM  SxasooM  or  tbs 
Umrxo  Nations  GzHaaAx.  hnmrtnnr, 

k  Paris,  France,  December  5,  1951. 

.  AJfoaxw  Valdchxck, 
Czechoslovak  National  CouneQ  of 

America. 

New  York.  N.  T. 

OcMTLBiair:  As  the  Acting  Chairman  of 
itbe  American  Delegation  at  the  Sixth  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  U.  N.,  I  wish  to  reply 
to  your  joint  cable  of  November  34,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  delegation  preeent  a  new  item 
on  the  Assembly  Agenda  regarding  deporta- 
tions, persecutions,  and  other  violations  of 
human  rights  in  tlae  coiintries  behind  the 
iron  curtain. 

I  First  let  me  assure  you  that  the  United 
|6tatea  delegation  is  maintaining  an  active 
,lntere*t  In  the  violations  of  human  rights 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  puppet  govern- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  our  delegation 
Is  tsking  the  leadership  In  the  positive  work 
Of  setting  standards  for  the  safeguarding 
of  human  rights  through  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  the  drafting 
at  a  Covenant  on  Human  Rights. 

We  are  exi>oslng  the  assaults  of  police 
statee  against  fundamental  freedoms  and 
human  rights  in  consideration  of  such  ques- 
tions as  the  refugee  problem,  the  IRO,  the 
violation  of  treaty  agreements  in  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria,  slave  labor  camps. 
jMid  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
1  May  I  also  draw  your  attention  to  the 
following  statement  from  the  address  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
on  November  8: 

"MlUions  of  persons  now  work  as  slaves  in 
Xorced  labor  campe,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  a:-e  being  compelled  to  leave  their 
homes  by  mass  deporta^ns.  •  •  •  The 
hopes  of  the  civilized  world  that  the  mass 
persecutions  of  the  Hitler  regime  would  never 
be  repeated  have  proved  to  be  In  vain.  •  •  • 
Culture  and  religion  have  been  made  the 
|q>eclal  victims  of  this  tyranny — scientists 
and  scholars,  artists  and  churchmen — all  are 
forced  to  conform  to  the  single  dogma  of 
the  all-f>owerful  state.  •  •  •  These  cal- 
culated denials  of  basic  human  rights  are  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  world  commtmlty." 

A  copy  of  the  full  text  of  that  speech  is 
enclosed. 

Thank  you  for  yoxxr  suggestion  concerning 
additional  measinrs  which  might  be  pro- 
posed. These  views  wiU  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  officers  of  the  delegation.  How- 
ever, our  delegation  is  Instructed  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  policy  matters. 
,  I  should  like  to  point  out.  In  conclusion, 
that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  our  dele- 
gation to  place  a  charge  of  genocide  on  the 
agenda  or  even  to  press  it  hard  in  debate, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  a  party  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 
As  soon  as  the  Senate  consents  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  that  Convention,  our  delegations 
In  the  United  Nstlons'  bodies  wiU  be  In  a 
much  better  position  to  take  action  as  ap- 
propriate on  the  subject. 

Although  it  Is  not  our  present  intention 
under  Instructions  from  the  Department  of 
State  to  Introduce  a  new  Item  on  the  agenda 
on  this  subject,  we  are  taking  advantage  of 
appropriate  opportunities  to  speak  about  it. 
Tlie  enclosed  text  of  our  speech  on  the  item 


Introduced  by  TugoslarU  serres  as  an  lllua- 
tratlon. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  FaAHXLXN  D.  Rooasvnc 

Afbo.  11. 106a. 
Hon.  DiAW  G.  Acmsoir, 
Secretary  o/  State. 

United  States  Department  o/  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IfT  Daai  MK.  aacmiTAaT:  In  a  letter  to  you 
of  January  11,  1952, 1  and  a  number  of  other 
Congressmen  urged  you  to  seek  to  arrange  for 
an  immediate  investigation  of  Soviet  geno- 
cide by  the  United  Nations  Assembly.  The 
reply  of  Mr.  Jack  K.  McFall,  AssUtant  Secre- 
tai7  of  State,  dated  February  18.  1052.  raises 
a  few  more  points. 

Mr.  McFall  suggests  that  the  failure  of  the 
Umted  States  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion created  an  obstacle  to  our  urging  of 
luch  an  investigation.  From  Mr,  McFall's 
statements  I  conclude  that  there  Is  some 
confusion  of  thought  within  the  State  De- 
partoxent  on  the  nature  of  genocide.  Oeno- 
clde is  and  always  has  been  a  serious  crime 
endangering  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. It  was  such  a  crime  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
before  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations 
Itself. 

Moreover  the  mass  phenomenon  of  geno- 
cide which  can  and  is  being  perpetrated 
through  the  media  of  select  liquidations  and 
extensive  deportations  to  slow-death  labor 
camps,  is,  especially  where  it  involves  the 
Insidious  destruction  of  natloo«.  both  log- 
ically and  actually  distinguishable  from  the 
normal  issue  of  individual  human  rights,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
latter. 

Independent  of  the  Oenoclde  Convention, 
the  United  Nations  Charter  provides  various 
procedures  which  can  be  used  to  investigate 
and  expoee  this  heinous  crime  which  so  vio- 
lently rends  the  already  torn  fatnic  of  world 
peace. 

Mr.  McFall  m  his  letter  has  already  sug- 
gested one  couree  of  action  by  referring  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations  Economlo 
and  Security  Council  set  up  an  ad  hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Forced  Labor.  Gould  not  a  simi- 
lar committee  be  set  up  to  Investigate  geno> 
dde,  which  as  a  separate  general  circum- 
stance Is  effected  through  the  practice  of 
farced  labort 

Article  11,  section  7,  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  provides  that  the  General  Assembly 
may  discuss  questions  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security. 
This  section  further  provides  that  such 
questions  can  be  brought  before  It  not  only 
by  any  member  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
by  any  State,  whether  a  memtsr  of  the 
United  Nations  or  not.  Could  not  then  the 
United  States  bring  up  the  question  of 
genocide  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tton7 

Again  section  3  of  article  11  provides  "The 
General  Assembly  may  call  the  attention  of 
the  Security  Council  to  situations  which  are 
likely  to  endanger  international  ijeace  and 
security."  Here  too  Is  a  provision  tmder 
which  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  could  act. 

Furthermore,  article  IS,  section  1  provides 
"the  Oeneral  Assembly  shall  initiate  studies 
and  make  recommendations  for  the  purpose 
of:  *  *  *  assisting  in  the  realization  of 
human  rights  and  fxindamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage, or  religion."  Note  the  language  here 
is  mandatory  not  merely  permissive.  Thus, 
under  this  section  the  U.  N.  General  Assem- 
bly Is  derelict  In  Its  specific  duties  U  it  tails 


to  initiate  a  study  of  genocide,  which  In  the 
Soviet  case  strikes  at  the  very  baae  ot  na- 
tional existence  ItseU. 

And  finally  article  10  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  provides  "The  General  Assembly  may 
discuss  any  questions  or  any  matters  within 
the  scope  of  the  preeent  charter"  and  article 
14  provides  that  the  General  Assembly  may 
recommend  measures  "for  the  peaceful  ad- 
jTUtment  of  any  situation,  regardless  of 
origin,  which  It'  deems  likely  to  Impair  the 
general  welfare  or  friendly  relations  among 
nations,  including  situations  resulting  from 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
charter  setting  forth  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations." 

The  above  cited  sections  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  provide  more  than  sufficient 
machinery  to  investigate  and  expose  Soviet 
genocide. 

Mr.  McFall  raises  the  question  of  proof  of 
Soviet  acts  of  genocide.  The  purpose  of  hav- 
ing an  investigation  by  the  United  Nations 
of  Soviet  genocide  Is  to  develop  •till  more 
proof  of  the  crimes.  We  did  not  suggest  In 
our  letter  to  yoti  that  the  General  Assembly 
adopt  a  condemnatory  resolution  before  it 
had  "overwhelmingly  convincing  evidence 
of  the  allegations."  I  am  sure  that  with  the 
thousands  of  refugees  who  have  escaped  So- 
viet terrorism  and  are  now  In  the  free  world. 

that  there  would  be  superabundance  of  tes- 
timony available  for  any  Investigatory  body 
which  the  United  Nations  might  create. 

Mr.  McFaU  also  states  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  a  considerable  body  of  evidence 
of  Soviet  genocide  but  "unfortunately"  some 
of  it  deals  with  events  which  took  place  ?oag 
ago.  Thla  is  not  unfortunate.  The  fact 
that  some  of  these  acts  took  place  long  ago 
actuaUy  strengthens  the  case  against  Soviet 
genocide  in  showing  it  to  be  a  permanent 
Soviet  policy  and  not  a  casual,  pausing  oc- 
currence. 

If,  however,  our  Government  Is  reluctant 
to  request  the  creation  of  such  an  investiga- 
tory body  in  the  United  Nations  before  it 
can  "prove  beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt 
that  the  charges  are  true"  then  perhaps  it 
would  be  advisable  to  create  a  c»ngresslonal 
committee  to  investigate  Soviet  genocide.  I 
would  l>e  glad  to  urge  the  creation  of  such 
a  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chaxlxs  J.  KxasTKir, 
Jfember  of  Congrest, 


Worship  ia  Capitol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  ix>aiBiaMa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  have  included  in  the  Con- 
cKEssiONAL  RjtcoKo  the  followlng  edi- 
torial entitled  "Worship  In  Capitol." 
taken  fnnn  the  Bhreveport  Journal  of 
AprU  24.  1952: 

WOBSBiF  nf  Canroi. 


m  a  newsletter  to  newspapers  of  his  dis- 
trict Repreeentatlve  Ovonroif  BaooKS  gava 
this  very  Impressive  notice  of  more  attention 
being  sought  for  the  cause  of  religion  «t 
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Washington,  which,  as  published  reports  and 
broadcasts  Indicate.  Is  a  scene  of  many  evil 
happenings.  Including  those  connected  with 
governmental  affairs: 

"Congressman  Bkooks  Hats,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  believes  there  is  not  enough  religion 
In  the  Nation's  Capitol  and  I  agree  with  him 
fully.  He  bas  introduced  a  resolution  asking 
Congress  to  set  aside  a  small  room  In  the 
Capitol  where  Members  and  employees  can 
repair,  removed  from  the  eares  and  turmoil 
of  active  work,  to  quietly  devote  themselves 
to  prayer  worship.  It  is  an  excellent  idea 
and  I  am  supporting  it.  The  place  should 
be  entirely  nonsectarian,  equally  available  to 
all  creeds,  Protestants.  Catholics,  Jews." 

The  place  for  worship  In  the  Nation's  Cap- 
itol Is  something  which  every  Member  of 
Congress  shoxild  support.  We  conunend 
Congressman  Ovebton  Brooks  for  his  expres- 
sion In  its  favor. 

Had  tbere  been  more  religious  Interest 
manifested  many  evils  from  which  the  public 
la  sxiflerlng  would  have  been  prevented. 


Comparability  of  Military  Pay  WiA 
GtUiu  Pty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS* 

OF  VZXMONT 

JH  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  12,  1952 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  military  pay  bill,  H.  R.  5715,  was 
tinder  discussion,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  at  my  request,  provided  certain 
figures  showing  comparability  of  mili- 
tary pay  with  civilian  pay  among  Gov- 
ernment employees.  Feeling  that  that  is 
basic  information,  which  will  be  useful 
in  any  later  consideration  of  questions 
pertaining  to  military  pay  and  civilian 
pay,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro  a 
statement  prepared  by  me  and  tabula- 
tion furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcohd  as  follows : 

Statiment  bt  Senator  PLAironts 

1.  The  concepts  under  which  the  military 
pay  structure  have  been  developed  and  the 
Government  is  obligated  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  mUltary  personnel  have  been  long 
established.  I  am  in  accord  with  the  view 
that  military  men  should  have  pay  adequate 
for,  and  siilted  to,  their  special  cir- 
cumstances. 

2.  However,  the  Congress  has  allowed  a 
highly  complex  military  pay  structure  to  be 
created.  In  addition  to  base  pay,  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  longevity  pay.  tax- 
Xre«  allowances  for  quarters  and  subsistence, 
pay  In  kind,  and  a  variety  of  special  types 
of  pay.  This  situation  maXes  it  difficult  to 
discern  the  total  annual  pay  for  respective 
levels  of  military  rank  and  it  makes  a  simple 
comparison  of  military  and  civilian  pay 
■tructures  virtually  lmp>08slble. 

3.  I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  reasonable  balance  in  pay 
■tructures  as  among  the  military,  the  Ped- 
■eral  classified  employees,  and  employees  of 


private  Industry.  At  my  request  early  in 
1949  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  supplied  tabular  comparisons  of 
existing  and  then-proposed  military  and 
civilian  employee  compensation.  Those 
comparisons  were  presented  to  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  95.  part  5.  pages  6110-6110.  I  feel 
that  this  clear-cut  presentation  contributed 
materially  to  the  understanding  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  pay-increase  measvires  then 
enacted  for  these  two  major  groups  of  Fed- 
eral employees. 

4.  In  order  to  provide  perspective  In  oxir 
present  consideration  of  military  pay  In- 
creases. I  have  requested  similar  tabular 
comparisons  of  existing  military  and  classi- 
fied employees  pay  scales.  Also  Included  in 
these  comparisons  are  the  proposed  military 
pay  rates  provided  by  H.  R.  5715.  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  believe 
tnat  this  information  and  analysis  is  highly 
Important  to  enable  us  to  make  fair  and 
reasonable  adjustments  In  the  military  pay 
structiire.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
avoid  creating  unwarranted  distortions  be- 
tween the  military  and  the  civilian  compen- 
sation scales. 

5.  The  tabular  comparisons  indicate  sev- 
eral points  which  we  should  consider  In 
connection  with  revision  of  mUltary  pay,  for 
example : 

A.  Tax-free  allowances  to  miUtary  person- 
nel have  become  of  Increasing  Importance 
as  tax  rates  have  risen.  Differences  In  tax 
status  alter  the  real  effect  of  pay  proposals 
which  on  their  face  might  seem  to  provide 
equal  treatment  for  military  and  civUian 
personnel.  To  Illustrate,  assume  military 
and  civilian  employees  with  surtax  net  in- 
come of  94.000  to  $6,000.  An  Increase  in  the 
clvUian  pay  wlU  be  subject  to  a  marginal 
tax  rate,  under  present  law.  of  29  percent. 
For  every  dollar  of  Increased  pay  his  dis- 
posable income  after  taxes  is  Increased  by 
71  cents,  whereas  increases  In  tax-free  allow- 
ances of  military  p>ersonnel  increase  disposa- 
ble income  by  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Clearly,  a  10-percent  increase  In  pay  and 
allowances  for  both  types  of  personnel  re- 
sults actually  in  tmequal  treatment. 

B.  When  the  vf.lue  of  retirement  benefits 
each  year  are  added  to  the  active  service  pay 
we  find  that  military  pay  at  each  level  is 
now  substantially  more  than  pay  for  the  cor- 
responding level  for  classified  civilian  em- 
ployees. The  proposed  rates  under  H.  R. 
6715  woiUd  have  Increased  this  disparity 
unreasonably. 

The  Budget  Bureau  tables  (notably  table 
2)  indicate  the  estimated  annual  value  of 
retirement  and  other  deferred  benefits  to 
civilian  and  military  employees.  These  ben- 
efits add  a  sizable  proportion — roughly  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  pay  and  allowances  in  most 
cases — to  other  compensation  of  mUitary 
employees  since  the  Government  pays  the 
entire  coet  of  military  retirement  benefits. 
But  clvll-servlce  employees  contribute  6  per- 
cent of  their  total  pay  and  the  Government 
contributes  another  6  percent  on  the  average. 
Thus  civilian  employees  generally  receive  re- 
tirement benefits  of  only  about  one-half  or 
one-third  the  amount  enjoyed  by  military 
personnel. 

C.  The  military  retirement  system  Is  far 
more  liberal  than  the  system  used  for  the 
clvll-servlce  employees.  The  costly  features 
of  the  military  retirement  system  can  be 
spotted  from  table  lb: 

(a)  Every  Insxirance  man  knows  that  life 
annuities  at  an  early  age  are  extremely 
costly.  Present  laws  stUl  permit  military 
retirement  after  20  or  25  years  of  service,  or 
at  40  or  45  yean  of  age  for  enlisted  men. 


although  retirement  of  officers  is  temporar- 
ily limited  to  those  having  80  years  of  serr- 
Ice.  These  provisions  are  generally  more 
liberal  than  retirement  provisions  under 
clvU  service. 

(b)  Disability  retirement  for  military  per- 
sonnel Is  still  quite  generous,  and  Is  costly 
to  the  Government,  even  though  it  was 
somewhat  restricted  in  1»49. 

(c)  Computation  of  military  retirement 
pay  Is  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  grade  held 
for  fl  months.  Under  civil  service  the  high- 
est average  salary  for  5  years  Is  the  basis. 

(d)  All  military  personnel  also  have  valu- 
able benefits  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  They  have  rights 
to  disability  compensation  benefits  and  to 
substantial  survivors'  benefit  rights.  The 
VA  death  compensation  and  $10,000  indem- 
nity benefits  provide  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  free  life  Insurance  protection  to 
the  families  of  every  enlisted  man  and  officer. 
(See  table  1  (b),  sec.  IX  E.) 

(e)  Most  Important  of  all.  military  per- 
sonnel do  not  contribute  toward  their  re- 
tirement. 

5.  To  simplify  the  over-all  comparison  of 
existing  pay  structures  of  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  I  have  Indicated  in  table  8  the 
differences  In  pay  at  respective  levels.  The 
differences  are  shown  both  for  active-duty 
compensation  only  and  also  for  total  cotn- 
pensatio.i.  including  the  Government's  con- 
tributions for  deferred  benefit*. 

A.  Active-duty  compensation. 

On  the  basis  of  active-duty  compensation 
only.  th3  present  pay  scales  in  the  officer 
ranks  of  the  military  conform  fairly  closely 
to  comparable  clTlUan  ranks.  In  most  In- 
stances this  comparison  favors  the  mUltary, 
but  the  differences  are  small.  In  the  lower 
levels.  1.  e..  those  for  enlisted  men  and  civU- 
lan  employees  GS-1  to  7,  the  active-duty 
compensation  for  mUitary  personnel  now 
substantially  exceeds  civilian  pay.  being 
from  8  to  23  percent  higher. 

If  consideration  is  given  to  disposable  In- 
come or  take-home  pay,  the  comparison  la. 
of  course,  more  favorable  to  the  military.  Six 
percent  of  civilian  employees'  pay  is  with- 
held as  contribution  to  retirement  funds, 
while  no  such  deduction  U  made  for  the 
military.  In  addition,  portions  of  military 
compensation  are  not  subject  to  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  Hence,  if  comparison  Is  made 
In  terms  of  take-home  pay.  the  mUitary  pay 
scales  under  present  law  is  ahead  of  Federal 
civilian  pay  scales  at  all  levels. 

B.  Total  compensation. 

When  we  take  total  compensation  into  ac- 
count, including  the  present  annual  value 
of  deferred  benefits,  the  mUitary  pay  scalee 
now  leave  the  civilian  employees  far  behind 
In  all  cases.  This  U  true  under  present  law 
and  before  the  pay  increase  now  under  con- 
sideration for  the  mUltary.  In  the  upper 
ranks  the  extent  to  which  total  mlUtary 
compensation  exceeds  civilian  ranges  from 
7  to  20  percent.  In  the  enlisted  grades  the 
excess  of  military  pay  over  comparable  civU- 
servlce  grades  now  ranges  from  12  to  84 
percent. 

6.  I  would  like  to  lUustraU  the  need  for 
careful  consideration  in  f>ay  adjustments  in 
order  to  mantaln  reasonable  balance.  Under 
existing  law.  when  all  retirement  benefits, 
allowances,  and  tax  advantages  are  consid- 
ered, the  Chief  of  SUff  receives  $22,511, 
while  the  total  compensation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  $23,850.  Under  the  10- 
percent  Increase  proposed  In  H.  B.  5716  aa 
passed  by  the  House,  the  compensation  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  wovUd  be  $24,342  a  year, 
or  $492  more  than  his  superior,  the  civilian 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
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of  oom- 


Bout*  0(  work... 


MnitMT  eompcnastlons  is  oomposed  of  baae  pay,  lonnvity  pay,  aUowanoM  lor  <)nartcn 
SBd  eibslsliisiw  (Isx-toM  emb  sr  tamisbed  "la  kJad").  and  under  ovtain  droomstsnoes, 
s  wriM  of  spMial  payt.  Under  H.  R.  S7U  tb«  baaic  straetore  remaizu  the  Mine.  Mffi. 
tary  pay  anaabss  to  tb«  HrrioMosa  raflvdlMi  of  the  )ob  to  which  be  it  atsinied. 

L  Base  par  An  annaal  amoont  raoxlDs  from  $2.56t  (or  second  U«utenanU  to  $11,115 
for  malar  Miersli.  For  enlisted  parsonnel  Um  rsniee  is  from  WOO  to  12,381  per 
Tssr.  B.  B.  I7li  would  kMreaas  Umss  somuiU  by  10  pcrocnt.  Tax  MwnptioM 
■rp  proTtded  far  tervtea  ki  oambat  HQes  untfl  Jan.  1.  ISM. 

1  LoDKTvity  pay:  Tie  bask  pay  sebadok  includes  inenaasi  hi  pay  for  eacfa  grade  at 
3-  and  4-year  intarvals,  iRicraUy  aeeordkiK  to  earner  expectsncy.  based  on  emnn- 
lative  yean  of  sarviea.  Increaaas  apply  to  all  offloer  grades  and  to  all  enlisted 
sradea. 

S.  Quart«fsaBewaaeK  Atax-frasaBevSBasiinowprovidedofnoprain  varying  amounts 
dependfeiiE  open  icrade  aod  dapandCDey  status  when  occupying  other  than  Oov- 
emment  quartMS.  The  aDowanea  rsngtii  from  $730  a  year  lor  second  lieutenants 
without  dependsnta  U>  $1,800  s  y«ar  lor  general  offioers  with  dependents.  Cash 
quarteri  allowaneaa  to  milaUi  penoancl  are  mnerally  restricted  to  married  per- 
aoonel  of  the  top  t  aradea,  and  to  pecaoonel  of  the  fourth  frrade  after  7  yean'  aerrioe. 
wlio  an  anthonaaa  to  Quarter  separately.  Under  th«  Dependents  Asaiatanoe  Act 
af  IMD  the  allewanoes  nr  enlisted  personnel  in  the  4  top  srades  were  aet  at  $000  a 
ymr  km  thoae  with  not  over  2  dependents,  and  $1.0X  for  thoaa  with  over  2  depend- 
•Bla.  AMewaneai  from  $640  to  tl^  a  year  were  also  antborixad  for  enlisted  per- 
■■mI  la  the  3  bwer  grades  with  dependents.  Under  H.  R.  571S  the  rates  of 
qusrtaw  allowaaoee  payable  to  offleen  and  to  anilated  peraooncl  would  be  in- 
vaaaadby  lOpetvent.  Wl>en  pabUe  qoarten  asa  oecnpied,  the  aOovanoes  are  not 
paid. 

4  Subaiitcnee  aUowaioe:  At  pnaeot,  offioen  of  all  grades  leosivs  s  tax-free  subeiitenoe 
aUowsnoe  o(  SaOl  per  year  regardleai  of  depeadeney  ststos.  Cash  subsistenes 
allowsDccs  (or  enlisted  personnel  areaov fleoerslly  provided  only  to  married  per- 
sonnel af  ttae  tops  grades,  and  to  personneTof  the  fourth  trade  after  7  yeare'  service, 
wte  an  aoUMruM  to  meaa  separately,  and  amaunt  to  Si38  a  year.  Under  H.  R. 
ms  they  wookl  also  be  at  ttie  rate  of  (438  a  year.    Offioen  would  receive  (564  a 


Civilian 


k  Par  "^  kiad":  Uader  the  eikting  pay  system  enlisted  peraoonel  receive  only  a  part 
of  tMr  total  ooiap«uatioD  in  cash,  while  the  halsnoe  is  made  up  by  sabsistenoe, 
ck>thin«,  tttelter,  etc..  fnmistied  ''in  kind"  and  nontaxable.    For  example,  the 


beaa  pay  of  a  iwlvate  is  (BOO  a  year  wliila  the  aebaistenae.  clothing,  and  staelter  pro- 
vktadiaaddiUaa  is  vahiedat$l,4a6peryear      --  - 


1  Bpeetol 


OfBoen  also  receive  perquisites  "in 
ktod"  SBch  aa  medical  care. 

la  addition  to  tbe  above  basic  compenaatioiu  and  allowances,  varioot 

pays  are  provided.    For  the  performaaoa  of  certain  types  of  hasardotu 

faty  (airial  flitfit,  submarine  duty,  glider  fliflit,  parachute  pimping,  diving. 

demolition)  a  standard  scale  of  e^tra  pay  is  provided  rao^g  from  (360  to  $000  a 

year  (or  tlie  various  enlisted  grades  and  from  (1,300  to  t2.sJ0  a  year  for  the  odloer 

ranks. 

£nUsted  personnel  on  sea  or  (oreign  duty  aie  pnaentlT  entitled  to  estra  pay 

ranging  from  100  to  $370  a  year  (or  tbe  various  grades.    Enlisted  pwsoimel  who 

reenlist  receive  boouacs  rsnging  up  to  $360.   At  pieaant  doeton  sod  dentists 

receive  ao  additional  $1,300  during  each  year  of  vokmtary  aarvica  if  th^r  enter 

military  aervtee  prior  to  Sept.  1, 1962.    The  rataaofapactel  pays  would  not  be 

obaneadbyB.  R.  5715. 

Military  penonnei  are  oa  call  at  all  boors  of  tbe  day,  7  dajrs  s  week.   Work  performed  at 

beadquart«n  and  field  InstaliBtiaM  mA  wb«ever  else  possible  to  sooompnstied  within 


ClvOian  rates  of  pay  provided  under  tbe  Classification  Act 
lor  graded  empioyeee  sre  sstablMwd  by  Congresi  in  the 
form  of  a  groas  annual  salary,  all  of  which  is  subject  to  in- 
eome  tax  liability.    Civil  service  pay  attaches  to  the  civil- 
service  emptoyee  while  performing  duties  classified  at  this 
grade. 
1.  Compeasatkm:  Personnel  sabiect  to  tbe  Classification 
Act  eater  eaeb  grade  to  whWi  aBoeated  at  a  sUted 
entry  rate  for  that  grade,  npfdlaa  of  years  of  Fed- 
eral service  in  lower  grades,  and  receive  within-itrade 
promations  based  upon  time  and  performance  of 
satisfactory   service   in   grade.    Annual   pay   rates 
ranpe  from  (2.500  a  year  for  tbe  08-1  grade  to  (14,800 
a  year  for  the  OS-is  grade. 
Ungraded  employees  are  paid  on  an  hourly  or 
daily  basis  at  rates  of  pay  provided  for  by  wage 
boards    established    by    departmental    action; 
these  rates  are  based  on  averafce  pay  in  the  pri- 
vate economy  hi  the  locality  (or  the  type  of  work 
performed. 
1  Overtime:  In  general,  overtime  for  work  suthorired 
in  exoeas  of  40  hours  per  week  is  compensated  at  time 
and  half  rates  (or  employees  with  basic  compensation 
of  under  (2.960  per  annum  and  at  lesser  amounts  (or 
employees  in  higher  grades. 
$.  Ki«1)t  differential:  In  general,  additional  pav  of  10  per^ 
cent  of  basic  compensation  Is  authorized  for  em> 
ployees  whose  normal  work  period  to  other  than 
during  daytime. 


Tbs  statutory  workweek  lor  both  graded  and  imgraded  em- 
ployees has  been  estsblisbed  at  40  hours,  and  work  per- 
formed In  eaoees  of  that  is  autborixcd  to  be  compensated  by 
payment  of  overUme  or  granting  of  compensatory  Ume  oil. 


I* 
\ 
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1  (b)r-Coaiparteon  of  present  reHrement  and  survivor  heneflts  for  uniformed  forces  with  benefits  for  civil-service  employees 


L  ContrlbotloB  toy 
n.  Benefit  formula 


(« 


mendng  at  rettremant  ex- 
eept  as  modified  by  nbes- 
quent  proviaiosia,  said  pay- 
able for  hie  nnlcas  otlierwisa 
noted). 


B.  Beveranoa  pay  (lump  sum).... 


m. 


reUrwDsnt 
BUi^biUty 


ll  ABoantofbaiitt. 


Existing  benefits  tor  tmiformed  foroas  (based  on  Army- Air  Pares  lysteni) 


Offioen 


If  o  provision. 

y^i  percent  o(  basic  pay  of  highest  rank  held 
aatisfactorfly  6  months  during  WorM  War  II, 
or  during  1047-67  tbe  liigbest  temporary  grada 
in  wbich  servtac  at  retirement  (at  rate  mem- 
ber would  be  entitled  to  receive  at  rettrement 
If  serving  in  sodi  rank)  multipiied  by  yean 
of  servioe.1 

Maximum:  78  percent  of  basic  pay  used  In  oom- 

ntation. 
jem  than  S  yean  on  active  list,  imlass  dis- 
abled: no  benefits. 
(9  After  I  yean  on  active  list:  2  months'  baiie 
pay  for  each  year  of  service  not  to  exoeed 
total  of  2  yean'  nay  (applies  ool/  U  indi- 
vidual not  eligible  for  servios  or  (Usahnity 
retirement). 

(1)  Mandatory  retirement  at  aat  04. 

(D  Mandatory  rrtiranent  for  all  In  grade  of 

ma)or  general  at  age  82. 
Q)  Mandatory  retlrsmanl  (or  d  In 
grade  of  brigadier  general  or  ~ 
SO. 

letirement  pay  for  tbe  above  equal  to  3Vi  per- 
cent of  monthly  base  and  longevity  pay  for 
aaob  year  of  active  duty  '—no  man  UMn  7S 
percent  or  leas  than  flO  percent. 


Enlisted 


Existing  benefits  for  dvO-aervioe  empk>yees 


iw  at  age 


No  provision. 
Same  as  offioen. 


No 


0  proi 
abkd. 


viiian,  ezospt  if  dis- 


Noprovtoiaa. 


Oai 


(  percent  of  pay. 

IH  percent  of  average  pay  during  any  5  consecu- 
tive yean,  multiplied  by  yean  of  service:  or  (if 
average  pay  is  less  than  (5,000^  the  sum  of  (25 
and  1  percent  of  such  average,  mulUplied  by 
yean  of  service. 


Maximum:  80  percent  of  sudi  sverage  salary. 
No  provision. 


Age  70  with  15  years'  servloe.    Subject  to  exemiH 
tion  by  President. 


O-A. 


<  Tbtse  plirsses,  "ysart  of  •wloe'*  and  "esdi  year  of  setlve  duty,"  refer  to  esoh  year  of  serrloe  now  jrsdttaMs  In  fli«  eomptAation  of  bailc  pay— Indudsi  Insottvs  Mrriee  bo 
eompooents  and  National  Ouard. 


■/U 
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Tabu  1  (b)  j-~<:ompttri3on  of  present  retirement  and  survivor  benefltn  for  uniformed  forces  tpith  tene^ta  for  eivil-aervice  mnvioj/ee*    Com. 


~~~ 

Kdsttng  benefits  far  UiB-eeivloeemptoyeeo 

Offloen 

KnUsted 

IV. 

Optional  retirement: 

A.  Elicibility  oonditioas. 

0)  Betirement  upon  application  aft«r  40  yaan 
o/MTTioe— 73  percmit  of  basa  pay. 

a)  Retirement     after     SO 
years  service  with  75 
pereent  of  base  pay  for 
rank   held  on   retira- 
nient. 

(3)  Retirement     after     » 

a)  Age  63  with  U  ysars*  sarvios. 

(3)  Bettrement  apon  application  after  30  yean 

(3)  AfeaOwithSOyeBnsorTioB. 

of  service— 75  percent  of  base  pay  (retire- 

years' service  with  V,\ 

ment  discretionary  with  the  President). 

percent  of  base  pay  for 
rank   at   time  of  ap- 
plicatiou,     for     each 
year  of  active  Federal 
service  not  to  exceed 
30  ye«krs  (retired  pay 
may  be  increased  by 
10  pemmt  lor  extraor- 
dinary    heroism     in 
Uneoldoty). 

(3)  Rettreraent  between  30  and  30  years'  serrlce 

(3)  Age  5S  with  30  yearf  serv..^ 

at  discretion  of  bead  of  department  (at 

(4)  Age  SO  with  ao  yean'  service  tn  the  ioTastlg»- 

laast  10  years  of  which  most  b«  active 

tioa.  appreheoslon,  or  dotaotioa  of  peraoH 
suspected  or  ooovktod  of  offenses  agalnrt 

Jaderal  commissioned  service).    The  Da- 

nartment  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
I98S,  natricts  retirement  daring  flacal  year 

tkn  «f  department  bead  and  ayppswl  of 

IMS  to  oases   where   mandatory   aire    Is 

ClvU  aarrice  Commtsatnn. 

wacbed,  disability,  or  where  necessary  in 

best  interest  of  the  service  or  to  avoid 

individual  hardship. 

See  IV-A. 

0)  n-A. 

(1)  Il-A. 

(3)  U-A  reduced  by  M  pereent  (or  each  month 

under  age  00. 

(4)  2  percent  of  avonfo  pny  *HtB(  hMt  %  ymn, 

nmlUpUod  by  y«««  ol  wctm  ■•«  mm4* 
iMlOi 

▼. 

Inrolantarr  MiMratioB: 

▲.  Elifibiirtr  coDditkKM. 

0)  Leas  than  9  years  active  Hst:  no  beneflta. 

(9  Over  3  years  on  active  list  and: 

(a)  f  ailura  far  seiecUoo  far  pramotJon 
and  iMi  ttaao  » to  aOTsan' servto 

pay.    (See  Il-B.) 
Hi)  Failure  fbr  selection  (or  promotion 
and  aO  to  30  years'  service,  depend- 

Mo pro  vtsloo. 

• 

(I)  Separated  far  rsaaons  other  than  eaoss  an 
ctiarges  of  miaoondact  or  delinquency  aftw 
V  years'  service— no  age  restriction. 

CD  At  least  S  but  leas  than  »  years  di  dvillaa 
servier— no  restriction  on  afs  or  rissnns  lor 

ing  on  grade:  Retired  in  grade  wth 
retirement  pay  if  eliirible  for  volun- 
tary  rptirement;    not    eligible   for 
voluntary    retirement,    severance 
pay  as  above, 
(e)  InefBcient,  monllj  nnflt,  or  mit- 
condoet. 

(»  At  taaat  30  yaan  of  dvlUaa  servtea— no  i» 

stilctkn  CO  ace  or  reaaon  far  separation 

f4)  Leas  than  5  years  of  eivUlan  SM^toe. 

B.  AmooDt  of  beoeflt. 

(1)  Lees  than  3  years  on  active  list:  no  beaellta. 

NoprorWoa 

ondir  anM. 
0)  Cboiea  ol  (•)   IT-A,  bat  eommendng  not 
aartiar  than  a«e  83:  or  (6)  return  of  ooo- 

(2)  After  3  yean  on  active  list: 

* 

(a)  Severance  pay  as  in  II-B. 

<6)  Retirement  benefit  as  in  II-A. 

(e)  1   montb's  Ijase  and   longevity  pay 

trfbatfaoa  witb  Intereat. 

miflsioiied  service,  not  to  exceed  1 
year's  pay  (appliet  oolr  if  indi- 
vidual not  eliirible  for  serviee  or 

(4)  Return  aCMatritaUans  with  mtarest. 

diaahUity  reUrement). 

VI. 

Voluntary  separation. 

See  IV. 

See  IV. 

aaasa  aa  V-(2).  (3),  and  (4). 

TIL  Disabilitr  rHirement: 

^-^^^™~-^'^    "^^       "         x^'  f     ^^  r  ■    ^»^^^»     ^  ^r  9 

A.  £lisibUity  ooQdttloa. 

(1)  Disability  the  "proximate  result  of  perform- 
ance of  duty": 
(a)  Rated  30  percent  or  more  disabled 
by  carrent  Veterans'  Administra- 
tioQ  schedule; 
#)  Bated  less  than  30  percent  disabled 
by  current  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion schedule  but  X  years'  or  more 

Same  M  tor  offloan. 

a)  lojory  wbOs  la  porformaitca  of  duty. 

active  service: 
fc)   Rated  less  than  30  percent  disabled 
by  current  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion  schedule   but    less   than   20 

/ 

years'  active  service. 

^ — 

(3)  Disabflity  incurred  while  entitled  to  receive 

D*. 

CO  After  S  years  of  civilian  service.    ToUUy  dis- 

basic pay  but  not  the  "proximate  result" 

abled  for  useful  and  efllcient  service  tn  gfada 

of  performance  of  duty:  Same  categories 

or  daas  of  poaition  occupied,  by  raasoo  of 

as  index  (1)  above. 

dissase  or  Injury  not  due  to  vidoos  hablt% 
tntenperanee.  or  wUlful  misconduct  (witb- 
tai  S  years  prior  to  beoomint  disabled). 
No  distinction  between  diaabu  ty  tn  lina  a< 

(I)  (a)  Option  (  f  retirement  on  basis  of  formula 
in  II-A  or  monthly  annuity  equal  to 
monthly  basic  pay  rate  multiplied  by 
percentage  of  disability,  with  73  per- 

Dow 

daty,  and  not  bi  line  of  dnty. 
CI)  If  eliRible  (or  compensation  under  Employceo 

Compensation  Aet  of  S^t.  7,  isin,  may 
elect  either  the  Komlimes  Compensatioa 
or  the  ClvU  Service  RetinMMM  booeflt  btit 

cent  maximum,  or  Vetersan'  Adminis- 

may not  reoeivo  boCh  eovwkl  the  samo 
period  of  time. 

. 

• 

tration  disability  compensation  bene- 
fits. 

ft)  Same  as  (a)  above. 

(«)  Severance  bene'flts  as  to  IT-B;  also  Veter- 

ans' Administration  disability  com- 

pensation benefits,  from  which  amount 

any  severance  payment  is  deducted. 

CD  Same  benefits  as  for  categories  under   (1) 

Ooi 

Ca)  BeneflU  under  CIvO  Service  Retirement  Aet 

above,  except  that  mtnimnm  of  8  years' 
active  service  is  required  to  qualify  far  ao- 
Boity  under  category  (1)  (a). 
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Tablb  1  (b)  f—Compariton  of  present  retirement  and  survivor  heneflts  for  uniformed  forces  with  benefits  for  eivU-serviee  employees — Con. 


VIL  Disability  retireiBOBt—CoaUnood 

C.  BeaoOta  umlsr  votoraos'  lawi. 


D.  Physical  examtaiatloa. 


K.  itacovery  (roan  disablUty. 


Bxtsting  benefits  for  uniformed  forces  (based  on  Army- Air  Force  system) 


Officers 


0) 


VUL  BcneflU  in 


of  death  after  retirs- 


A.  KligiblUty  condition. 


B.  ABMnnt  of  benefit. 


O.  BUgible 


D.  Termliiat.oa  of  aUglbUlty. 


Under  veterans'  laws  disability  compensa- 
tion 's  avmiUble  (or  injury  or  disease  in- 
curred or  ajfKnivated  in  service:  regardless 
ofrank:  dischiirKO  otiior  tiian  dishonorable: 
benefit  barred  for  di.sability  result  of  willful 
■isoonduct;  rntitigs  based  on  impairment 
for  civil  occupation.    Peacetime  rates  are 
•0  percent  of  wartime  rates  which  are: 
(a)  Partial  disability,  from  $15  to  $135 
per  month. 
Total  disability,  tlSO  per  month. 
Varioai   additional    payments   also 
authorized,  but  tota  (tension  may 
not  e  treed  t3tVi  per  month  (max 
imum  total  peacetime  rate:  fSH 
per  month)  plus  any  amounts  for 
dependents 
Individual  with  SO  percent  disability 
and  over  eligible  for  payments  for 
dependents:  peacetlnM  payments 
are  80  percent  of  wartime  rates 
Under  laws  covering  specific  wartime  serv- 
ice (lndu<1inK  service  after  June  Z7.  lOSO) 
veterans  having  80  dajrs  of  service  who 
have  permanent  total  disability  from  non- 
tar  vIoo-OOOlMCted  causes  are  eligible  for 
ponsioas  of  too  a  month  increasing  to  $72  a 
BMMitb  after  10  years  or  after  age  AS;  subject 
to  i  ncome  limltatlOB  of  $1,000  if  single,  or 
t2,Mn  i(  with  donandenU. 
Examination  every  IB  months  if  disability  is 
"temporary."     If  disability    Ls    rated    ••per- 
manent," benefit  is  (or  life  and  without  pbysi- 
eal 
No 


(6) 
(e) 


(« 


m 


Enlisted 


Same  as  for  ofnoers. 


No  provtsioo  (except  under  veterans'  laws; 
IX-E). 


No  provision. 


D*. 


D*. 


Do. 


Noprovitfoo. 


No  provlalon  (except  under 
veterans'  laws;  see  IX-£). 


Existing  benefits  tor  dvil-servioe  employeee 


No  provisioa. 


D«L 


D*. 


xcvni— App.-^io 


Aimual  examination  required  until  age  60  unlesi 
disability  is  permaoent. 


If  an  annuitant  recovors  before  age  M  and  Is  re- 
stored to  an  earning  capadty  which  would 
permit  him  to  be  appointed  to  some  appro- 
priate position  fairly  comparable  In  oompensa- 
noa  to  poaition  occupied  at  retirement,  annuity 
la  continued  temporarily  after  recovery,  not 
^>T'«f^tng  1  year,  to  afford  opportunity  to  seek 
such  ava&able  poaition. 

If  recovered  annuitant  falls  to  obtain  reemploy- 
ment under  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  bo 
is  entitled  to  deferred  annuity  at  age  62,  as  In  V. 


(1)  Married  employee  retired  under  provision 
III.  IV,  V-A-(l),  or  VII  above,  who 
elected  a  reduced  annuity  ((K)  to  75  penient 
depending  on  age  of  spouse). 

(S)  Unmarried  employee  in  good  health  retired 
under  provision  III,  IV,  or  V-A-(l)  above, 
wtto  electud  a  reduoed  annuity  (90  to  00 
pemewt  depending  on  dISerenoe  in  acaa  o< 
employee  an<l  benefldary). 

(S)  Mamed  mnle  (mploy<«  retired  under  proTl- 
sion  III,  IV.  V-A-(l).  or  VII  sbovt,  who 
is  survived  by  widow  and  child  or  children 
under  18  years  of  age. 

(4)  Employee  retired  undor  ptoviaion  III,  IV, 
V-A-(l),  or  VII  atwva,  who  is  aarvived  by 
child  or  children  bat  not  by  widow  or 
widoww. 

C5)  Any  death  after  retirement  not  indnded  la 
1  to  4  above. 

(1)  SO  percent  of  employee's  annuity  prior  to 

reduction. 

(2)  50  percent  of  employee's  ndwed  aanoity. 

(3)  (a)  Widow,  M  percent  ofoBiploytolaiuitiity 

prior  to  any  redaction  under  A-<1)  or 
(», 
(b)  Child,  H  of  widow's  annuity,  but  not 
to  exceed  $W0  divided  by  number  at 
children  or  $360  per  child,  whichever  is 
lesser.  Upon  di»th  of  widow,  aimuity 
of  children  recompiled  as  in  (4)  below. 

(4)  Same  as  (3)  (a):  but  in  (3)  (b)  not  to  exceed 

$1,200  divided  by  number  of  children  or 
$480  per  child,  whichever  is  leaser. 

(5)  Excess,  if  any,  of  contributions  with  interest 

to  retirement  over  total  annuities  reodved 
Is  refunded:  similar  refunds  are  also  made 
on  termination  of  all  survivor  anonitiea 
under  (1)  to  (4). 
(1)  Widow— must  be  at  least  age  SO  before  annn- 
Ity  commeooea. 
Any  person  with  insurable  interest. 
I)  Widow  under  ace  SO;  eliildren  under  ace  U  or 
disabled. 

(4)  Children  under  18  or  diaabied. 

(5)  Any  deaignatad  boasisiary;  or  If  no  destgnn- 

tion,  to  estate. 

(1)  Death  or  remarriacsu 

(2)  Death. 

(S)  (a)  Widow— death,  remairiage.  oraftalnffint 
of  ace  90. 
(k)  Child-death,  ■■rtspi^  sttslnMial  of 
acs  IS  or  Miacj  taa  ilhitmi  if 
ov«  IS.  Wksa  mil  1111  of  cMd  is 
terminated.  ssMrittss  of  4 


♦ 


'J|% 
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PtotMoo 


IX.  Benefits  tn  case  of  death  before  rettre- 
ment: 
A.  Eligibility  ocHiditioa. 


B.  Amount  of  benefit. 


Bxlsttnc  benefits  tor  anllonned  toroet  (baeed  on  Amy-Air  Joree  mtaai) 


Officers 


Dekth  while  on  atrtive  doty  doe  to  woonds  or 
diaeaae,  not  result  of  own  mbcondoct. 


A  total  of  6  months'  basic  pay,  at  rste  received  at 
time  of  death.    Lump  sum. 


Knliited 


teme  •■  lor  ofteeni 


C.  Eligible  beneficiariea. 


D.  TenninstioB  of  elifibUity. 


E.  Beoeflts  imder  Teteraos*  law*. 


(1)  Widow. 


S 


(1) 


O) 


(S) 


F.  Benefits  under  Social  Security 


Z.  Benefits  to  memben  already  retired. 


Children. 

Designated  dependent  relative  (previoualy 
designated  by  the  inlividnal  and  bftviiig 
an  insurable  interest  in  him.i  Paymeota 
made  in  above  order  of  perlormaaoe. 

No  provision. 


Death  compenaatioo  for  death  incident  to 
service  (incurred  in  service)   payable  to 
children  under  18  (up  to  a  if  undergoing 
schooling);    unremarried    widows   regard- 
less of  age  and  dependent  parents;  peace- 
time   rates    are    80    percent    of    wartime 
monttily    rates    which    are:    Widow,    no 
children,  $75;  widow.  1  child,  $100;  each 
a<lditional  child.  $15;   1  child  only.  ».'*: 
2  children  only,  $82;  3  children  only,  $1(«: 
each    additional    child,    $20;    dependent 
father  and  mother.  $60;  dependent  parent 
(1).  $35. 
Under  the  Semioemen's  Indemnity  Act  of 
19S1  (Public  Law  33. 83d  Cong.)  the  family 
of  eaofa  serviceman  deceased  during  active 
duty,  or   within   120   days   ;ifter   n-leas*-. 
receives  an  indemnity  of  410.0(10.  payable 
over  10  years  at  the  rate  of  $92.80  per 
month,  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
dependent.'!  or  their  need. 
Under  veterans'  laws  widows  and  children 
of  veterans  of  World  War  I  or  II  and  after 
June  27.  ly."*  (but  not  of  i>eBC«>tiine  service), 
deceased    from    non-service-connected 
causes  are  eligible  for  monthly  pensions, 
subject  to  income  limitation  of  $1,(X)0  a 
year  for  a  single   penion  and  $2.50ij  for  2 
or  more  nersons.  as  follows:  Widow  only, 
$42;  widow,  1  child.  $.VI;  each  additional 
child,  $6;  1  child  only.  $21.00:  2  children 
only,  $32.40;  3  chUdren  only.  $43.2ii;  each 
additional  child,  $4.*.    In  the  case  of 
World  War  II  and  sub!<e<iuent  service,  the 
dependents  are  only  eligible  for  a  pension 
if   the   veteran   had   a   service-connected 
disability  at  time  of  death. 
Under  the  lOai  Social  Security  Act  amendments 
(Public  Law  TH,  81st  Conj.)  OASI  credit 
for  World  War  II  service  was  provided,  and 
pursuant  to  the  "new  start"  provisions  of  the 
amendments  such  credit  was  carried  over  to 
Jan.  I,  1951.     As  a  result,  military  personnel 
with  18  months  or  more  of  World  War  II 
service,  or  of  private  employment  covered  by 
OASI,  have  OASI  protection  after  Jan.  1, 1951, 
for  twice  the  duration  of  such  service  or  cov- 
ered employment.     Upon  death  of  such  in- 
sured  personnel,   their   unrem.-wried   widows 
(with  minor  children  or  over  M)  and  minor 
children,  or  dependent  parents  are  entitled  to 
survivors'  benefits  under  the  standard  OASI 
formulas  even  though  they  receive  veterans' 
benefits. 
Rates  of  retirement  pay  for  mflitary  personnel 
are  generally  based  on  the  current  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  active-duty  service.    Thus  any  in- 
creases in  current  pay  rates  are  reflected  auto- 
matically in  rates  (or  those  on  retired  rolls. 
n.  R.  5715  would  increase  retirement  benefits 
to  those  on  the  retirement  roils  by  10  percent. 


Do. 


No  provlsioa 


Same  as  lor  officers. 


Do. 


bjstlnc  benefltt  tor  etTU-eerrioe  employe 


Married  male  employee  wfth  8  years'  dvUian 
service: 

(a)  Survived  by  widow. 

(b)  Survived  by  widow  and  minor  child 

or  children. 
Any  employee  with  5  years'  civilian  service. 

survivcil  by  minor  child  or  children  but 

not  by  widow  or  widower. 
Any  deoeased  employee  not  included  in  (1) 

or  (2).  ..... 

(a)  90  percent  of  imount  as  computed  m  II-A. 

(b)  (i)    Widow— same  as  (1)  (e) 

(U)  Child— J4  of  widow's  annuity  but  not 
to  eteeed  IBOO  divided  by  number 
of  cbildren  or  $980  (or  each  child. 
Upon  death  of 


a) 


(3) 


wfclotr.  annoity  of  rhildren  recom- 
puted as  in  (2)  below 
(2)  S«me  as  (1)  (a)  but  not  to  exceed  $1,200  dlTi- 
ded  by  number  of  chiklrea  or  $490  per  child, 
whichevt-r  is  lesser. 
(S)  Contributions  with  interest. 

(1)  (a)  Samea-i  VllI-C(I). 
(b)  Sameas  VIII-C(3)- 

(2)  .Same  as  VIII-C(4). 

(3)  Sameas  VIII-C(5). 


U)  (a;  t^me^  Vlll-DU). 
(b)  Same  as  Vin-D  (S). 
(9  Siijneas  VII1-D(4). 
(3)  Same  as  Vlll-D  (5). 


Regular  civll-srrvice  Federal  workers  are  fK>t 
covered  by  OASI;  temjiorHry  employees  durint 
the  present  emergency  are  covered  by  OASI 
but  not  by  the  dvil-servloe  retirement  and 
disability  system. 


Bates  ct  benefits  to  annuitants  are  based  on  their 
own  5-year  average  euminfs,  and  any  changes 
must  be  matle  bv  retirrmcDt  lef  Untioo  specifi- 
cally affecting  those  on  retired  rolb.  For  ei- 
ample,  the  act  of  Feb.  2A,  1M9,  granted  to  mem- 
bers retired  prior  to  Apr.  I,  1M8,  the  choice  of— 

(1)  An  increase  of  »  percent,  not  to  exceed 

$3U»;  or— 

(2)  Retention  of  present  annuity  and  provi- 

sion of  survivor  aiuiuity  to  wile  or  iN» 

band  equ.".l  to  51)  percent  of  preiNBt  ■■• 

nuity  not  to  eiceed  $flPi). 

Prior  amendments  provided  (or  recomputation 

of  annuiMfS  to  retired  memiiers  in  accordance 

with  amended  formulas,  with  proviso  tknt  no 

annuity  shoiUd  thereby  be  reouoed. 


KoTK.— Retirement  and  veterans'  laws  are  very  complex.    This  table  represents  an  effort  to  identify  and  oompve  the  main  features  of  the 
benefit  systems  in  relatively  simple  form.    In  the  process  of  summarization  some  details  have  been  dropped,  so  for  exact  interpretations  more 


■nd  rivfl-servic* 
should  be  used. 
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Oradeor  rank 


MiUtary 


Expect«-d  entry  year* 


Officers: 

*M- 

*)-»- 

30-H 

:r::z: 


a: 


7 


-i-- 


0 

Xnlisted: 

15..^ 

11.^ 

7... 

S 

I 

\i 


Bank 


Chief  of  Staff 

0-8    General 

0-8    Lieutenant  general. 
0-6    Ma)or  general 


0-7    Brigadier  general. 
0-«    Colonel — 


0-5 
0-4 

o-« 


Lieutenant  colonel. 

Major 

Captain 


Classified 
civilian 
(General 

Schedule)  ' 


0-2    First  lieutenant. 


0-1    Second  lieutenant. 


E-7 
E-« 
K-4 
X-4 
K-8 
E-2 
E-1 


Master  sergeant — 
TofltaDieal  sergeant. 

Staff  semennt 

Hencsant. .....•-•--• 

Corporal 

Private  first-daas... 
Private 


G8-18 

08-17 

G8-l« 

08-15 

bsl'iV™" 

OS-IS 

GS-12 

G8-U 

G8-I0 

08-« 

OS-8 

GS-7 


Active-duty  compensation 


Present  schedules 


MUitary  * 
(1) 


$19, 761 
17.2R1 
15.081 
14.431 


GS-7 

08-6 

G8-4 

08-4 

OS  S 

G8-2 

GS-1 


12.872 
'10,068 

"iToi 

7,244 
6^006 

"Cm 


Classified 
civilian '  * 

C2) 


4.240 

6.184 

4.A54 

4.213 

3,805 

3.183 

2.008 

%9U 

$14,800 
13,000 
12,000 
10,800 

"'o,'fl66" 

8,360 
7.040 
6,040 
6.500 
6,000 
4,020 
4.205 

4,205 
8.705 
3,410 
8,175 
2.050 
2,750 
2,500 


Proposed 

rates 


Military 
(H.  R. 

5715)  • 

(3) 


Estimated  present  annual  value  of 
deferred  benefits 


Present  schedules 


$21, 317 
18.867 
19.587 
15.917 


14,174 

ix'voa 

"  0,568 
8,013 
6,606 


Ck«61 


4.676 

6,564 
4.082 
4.406 
il44 
3,381 
3,170 
3,050 


MlUtary  • 
(4) 


Classified 
civilian  >  • 

(5) 


$2,750 
Z750 
2,730 
2,750 


2,380 
'i,'847' 

'h'm 

1,231 
985 


760 


616 

786 
643 
624 
405 
310 

as7 

243 


780 
720 
648 

'676' 
502 
422 
356 
330 
304 
277 
252 

252 
2» 
305 
100 
177 
150 
165 


Proposed 
rates 


Military 
(H.  R. 
6715)  • 

(6) 


$3,025 
3.025 
3,025 
3,025 


3,618 

'i'osi 

*i,«70 
1,354 
1.063 


835 


677 

865 
707 
676 
445 
340 
204 
367 


1  These  are  entry  years  under  noma   coodllioos  as  estimated  by  Advisory  Com- 

"l^Tm.'Sbl:  «fe,r"c^iy  the  ciasrifled  service,  with  n=y  rates  as  established  by  PubMc 
Law  »)1.  sad  C<«g.  Under  Public  Uw  350.  Olst  Cong.,  which  flies  the  pay  of  top 
Kedeiil  e««iU%es  the  heads  of  executive  departments  receive  t?7.f^  a  year,  under 
iSeUriii  $?7  vVr.  y^rTand  other  officials  rates  as  specified  (or  tham  The  pay  of 
lopexeoaUves  is  also  subject  to  a 6  perwnt  deduction  (Or  retirement,  and  the  Govern- 
ment 'Ikewlse  contributes  a  part  of  the  retirement  costs  ...,w.nH«nf.' 

« Figures  cover  base  and  loOiBTlly  pay.  quarters,  subsLstci^oe.  and  '»'r*nd''"" 
■Uovurn  (indjdtng  subri«tea«e  shelter,  clothing,  etc..  "in  k  "d"  to  enlisted)  and 
SlSr"  mllltarv  tax  exemptions.  Other  special  pay  Is  In  addition.  1  dependent  is 
Manmed.    For  details  refer  to  tables  2A  and  2B.  .,       .^.  .i.,^  ♦h»«.fn« 

•  These  pay  mtes  are  subject  to  6  percent  deduction  for  retliement  *hlch  therefore 
leduoes  cu>Tv-nt  take-home  pay  by  that  percentage  below  the  figures  shown  here. 

^TrSiSlmalcs  cover  the  cost  to  the  OoTemment  of  disability.  rel<'T™f"'-  "'^r 
anoe.  and  death  beoeflu  provided  to  mlllUry  personnel  on  a  nooconiributory  basis. 


as  based  on  data  9.ssembl(»d  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Service  Pay.  The  figures 
represent  the  cost  to  the  Government  for  each  employee  for  each  year  of  active  ^rvlce, 
assuming  2^4  percent  interest  per  annum  from  date  of  accrual  (or  retirement  and  other 
benefits  to  be  ultimately  paid  to  the  employees  who  qualify  for  such  benefits. 

•  Estimates  cover  Government's  share  o(  cost  o(  retirement  and  survivors  benefits 
provided  under  civil  service  retirement  and  dtssblllty  system.  The  Oovcmment 
payment  to  the  retirement  (und  (assuming  2^4  percent  Interest  per  annum)  would 
approximately  match  the  employees'  contribution  of  6  percent. 

NoT«  —The  comparisons  here  presented  have  been  made  on  the  assuinptlons  that 
at  the  upper  levels  the  grade  of  major  general  Is  equivalent  to  the  present  OS-18  grade, 
since  both  und-^r  erlstin«  or  proposed  statutes  are  o(  bureau  chief  level;  at  the  lower 
end  01  the  off  oer  scale  the  second  lieutenant  grade  has  been  related  to  the  present  Uh-7 
grade  slnre  both  are  Generally  filled  by  pro^ssionally  tnlned  persons  without  JoD 
experience. 


Tablb  2A.— Present  miKtory  compensation  rates 
{Entrance  rates  for  person  with  l  dependent-annual  rates  in  dollarsl 


MUitary  grade  or  rank 


Expectad  entry 
year* 


Rank 


Active-duty  compensation ' 


..  r      _,  u       Subtotal. 

Sue  pay     Longevity     ^^^  p^y 


fi) 


ChW  o(  Staff 

0-6    General 

Lieutenant  general.. 

Major  general 

BrIiEadler  general.. 

Colonel 

Lieutenant  ookxwi.. 

Mator 

Captain 

First  lieutenant 

Second  lieutenant... 

Master  sergaant — l. 
Technical  serteant.. 

StafT  sergeant 

Semant 

Corporal 

Private  first  class — 
Private 


$11.  lis 

U.115 
1LU5 
11.115 
9^234 
6^940 
6,472 
1617 
3.782 
1003 

2.381 
2,020 
1.670 
1.411 
1,147 
00.) 
900 


f2) 


1342 
843 
342 
342 
684 
855 
»5S 
613 
342 

in 


(3) 


630 
352 
264 


tU.  457 

11.  457 

11.467 

11.  457 

0.018 

7.605 

6,327 

6.130 

4.1A4 

3.  IA4 

Z565 

2,911 
Z.381 
1.940 
1.400 
1,147 
900 
QUO 


(iuarters 

allowances 
(Ui-Iree)  • 


(4) 


Sub^stenoe 

allowanoes 

(Uxfrea) 


(5) 


$LWO 
L800 
1.800 
l.'WO 
1.800 
1.440 
L440 
1.260 
l.(»0 
990 
000 

810 
810 
8n 
810 
MO 
540 
£40 


•H504 
•1704 
1.004 
604 
604 
604 
604 
604 
604 
604 
604 

438 
438 
438 


Food. 

eiothing, 

shelter, 

etc..  to 

enlisted 

"in  kind" 

(6) 


Subtotal. 

active-duty 
"gross  pay" 

(7) 


775 

775 

775 

1.436 

1.426 

1,436 

i.4y. 


' 


$17,  761 

15.961 

14.2fil 

13,  761 

12,222 

0,630 

&271 

6.894 

6.6S8 

4.658 

3.060 

4,034 
i404 
8.063 
3,735 
3. 113 
2,956 
2.866 


Tax 
advantage 

on  cash 
allowanoes* 

(8) 


$2,000 
L300 
820 
670 
650 
430 
430 
350 
320 
800 
380 

250 

290 

250 

160 

70 

40 

20 


Total 
active-duty 
compensa- 
tion* 

(9) 


$19,761 
17.361 
15.081 

14.431 

1^872 
10.  i)69 
8,701 
7  244 
6.006 
4.958 
4.249 

6,184 
4,654 
4.213 
3,895 
3,183 
2.906 
Z886 


Present 
aimual 
value  of 
deferred 
benefits' 


(10) 


G750 

Z7S0 

Z750 

X7S0 

1380 

1.847 

L518 

1.231 

985 

750 

616 

786 
«43 
624 
405 
31) 
367 
243 


•  In  addUion  hasard  pay.  sea  and  foreign  duty  pay.  and  other  special  pay^  on  the 
orar^Ilaieraw  about  «  piroent  of  the  total  basic  pay  and  ba.sic  casR  al  owanoes  to  aU 
perwnial^Some  of  theispecial  pays  (e.  g..  sea  and  foreign-duty  pay>  are  rela  ve  y 
raTdistribuled:  others  le.  g..  flight  pay)  go  at  relatively  high  ™l«f_t«;^'^;fiy 
small  groups  Pay  of  enlisted  personnel  and,  up  to  $200  monthly,  of  olRoers  servlnx 
or  iniured  In  -wmbat  tones  June  24.  195a  to  Jan.  1.  1054.  to  tax-exempt  ,„,^m 

»  Ttwse  are  entry  years  under  oortnal  conditions  as  estimated  by  Advtso.y  (Uookj 

""  MnTtta^row/n^  tl^e'nlW.I  personnel  under  Dependents  A«lstance  Act  of  1050. 

•  Ba*- 1  on  Hook  Commission  estlmatas  o.  Deoerab,3r  194»  increased  10  i«roent  (or 
subsequent  price  increases.  .  .  . 

»  Ihe  -ix  <»d vantage  on  Ux-frtie  nay  "In  ktad"  which  Is  not  oountwi  here  amounts 

to  $15 )  for  era<les  .V7.  and  to  $18T  for  grade    1-4.  ..     ^        ,  n 

Willie  m.wt  offloers  and  topitrade  enlLsted  »<«»»▼•  <'«P«n<*««*^i>^y,»  2.™" 
proportion  of  the  cnlLsled  men  In  the  lower  grades  have  dependentt.  ^  »1^B'«  «°: 
\\3tM  men  the  total  "active  duty  oompensaUon''  (oolumn  ^«))  r"?"?,.^  •» '°"°'S: 
1-7  $4  337    EA  $3.W:  E-5.  $3,368:  E-4.  $2,925;  K-3,  $2,573;  E-Z  »."«.  K-1.  $Z326. 

■  These  e.stlmUM  wver  the  cost  to  the  Oovemment  of  disability.  rotl'T™"^','?^ 
anoe.  and  death  bcnofiu  provided  to  mUltary  personnel  on  a  nonoontributory  basis 


.,n,4nr  militsrv  laws  Based  on  the  actuarial  estimates  of  the  Advisory  Commlssloij 
^n  svr^«,  Pa^  (^eraSnTlts  hlRh  and  low  as.sumptions.  and  assuming  2V4  percent 
taVrtir^r  an'^nur^^The  "presenfannual  value"  oTdlswJunted  annuaJ  cost  o^^those 
deieSld  ^nefltslw  regular  Army  nonfiylng  officers  is  about  24  percent  o^  basic  pay. 
K^SlLsS^  wwwnnel  the  cost  to  the  Government  Is  about  27  percent  of  basic  pay 
(I?^ordlsSuK«-  nterest  the  cost  1$  much  higher.)  The  figures  shown  m  ooluina 
flO)  nJlwwit  the  amounts  the  Govern mentwould  have  to  lav  aside  (or  eacti  employM. 
•nrUS^»«r  of  active  service  assumine  2V4  percent  Interest  per  annum  would  be  earned 
b^ttTrlt^mem  fund.  W^'lttoa^ly  pay  the  retirement  and  other  benefits  to  be  pro- 
TklS^t^the  et^plove^  who  qualify  (!or  benefits      Viewed  '«>»  •'|?  ,'j«^  *^°^^'^' 

™n^tlon  ™^he  $lo!ooo  servicemen's  indemnity  benefits  under  veterans  laws  oowrlng 
military  personnel  In  peacetime  as  well  as  wartime  service. 

•  Figures  include  personal  money  allowances. 

Note  -The  "pnwent  annual  value  of  deferred  benefits"  for  $ln«l«  men  would  ba 
aachauKod  from  the  figures  shown  in  column  (1U>. 
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Table  2B. — Military  compenMtion  rates  as  proposed  in  B.  K.  5715 
ISotnoo*  ntat  (or  p«noa  with  1  (Upend«ot,  aiuiaal  ntm  in  doUanl 


Military  grade  or  rank 


Active  doty  oompensatioo  ■ 


Xxp«eted  uitry 
year* 


Rank 


Chief  of  Staff 

0-8    General — 

Lieutenant  Keneral.. 

Major  general 

Brigadier  general 

Colonel 

Lieuteoant  eokxteL.. 

Major 

Captain 

First  lieutenant 

Second  lieutenaot 

Master  sargeaat 

Technical  serseant-. 

Staff  serflMBt 

Senreant 

Corporal 

Private  flnt 
Private 


B«Mp*y 


a) 


ll»,»7 

ia,227 

12,227 

1X227 

10,157 

7,534 

6,010 

6,079 

4,138 

3,202 

3,822 

x,oao 

3;  232 
1.813 
1.U2 
1,261 
1.080 
980 


Lonfavlty 


(2) 


1376 
376 
878 

37e 

753 
Oil 
941 

S«M 
376 
188 


MS 

388 

2B1 

97 


SaMotal 

bMiep*y 


(3) 


ti3,m 

1X003 

12,003 

12.003 

10,UIO 

8,466 

6,960 

5,643 

4,514 

a,4M 

xaa 

2.303 
X620 
X134 
1.649 
1,361 
1.080 
900 


Qoarters  Sabaistenoe 
aUowanoes  allowances 
(tax-free)  1      (tax-tree) 


(4) 


11,980 
1,080 
1.880 
1.980 
1,880 
1,384 
1,584 
1,386 
1.188 
1.087 
000 


504 
£04 
504 


(S) 


•K554 

•X754 

•1.054 

554 

554 

554 

a6« 

564 
554 
554 
554 

m 

438 
438 


Food. 

dothlnii. 

shelter, 

etc.,  to 

enlisted 

"in  kind"  • 

(6) 


Babtotal: 

Active  datv 

"gross  pay  ' 

(including 

pay  "In 

kind")» 

(7) 


775 
776 

t4a6 

l,4J6 
1,436 
1.436 


tlM«7 
17,337 
16^  637 
15,137 
13.444 
10.003 

aow 

7.963 
6^396 

8^131 
<366 

^304 
4.723 
i336 
3.964 

3.381 
3.109 
3,010 


TazaA- 

vantageon 


lowanoM* 


(8) 


n,i» 

1.530 
030 
790 
730 
800 
470 
430 
390 
330 
310 

300 
300 

aoo 

ISO 

100 

70 

40 


ToUlM- 
tlveduty 

ttoa' 
(0) 


»1.317 
18.867 
16^887 
15,917 
14.174 
11.109 
91968 

a.  013 

4606 
4a 

ts 

4. 498 
4.144 
3.381 
S.179 
3,090 


Prwent 

*nnn*l 

▼Blue  of 
deferrvd 
bMieflU* 


09 


tt,038 

$086 
*6I6 

s.on 
i.«o 

1.M6 

ts 

«7 


OT 


387 


« In  addition,  hasard  pay.  sea  and  (oreigiHduty  pay,  and  other  specia.  pays  would 
average  about  9  percent  of  the  proposed  basic  pay  and  basic  aUowanoes  on  the  over -all 
Some  ol  thaae  special  pays  (e.  g-  sea  and  lareign-duty  pay  to  enlbted  personnel)  would 
to  ralativ«ly  widely  distribated;  others  (e.  g.,  fUght  pay)  would  go  at  relatively  high 
rates  to  reiativeiy  small  groups.  All  pay  of  enlisted  personnal  and,  np  to  8300  monthly, 
ofeileansarvkKor  Iniored  in  combat  lones  Jane  24, 1090,  to  Jan.  1. 1954.  is  tax-exempt. 

'  TbsM  an  entry  years  under  normal  conditions  as  estimated  by  Advisory 
CommintoB  oa  Service  Pay.  __i„  »_ 

•  Base<l  on  estimates  of  December  1948.  by  the  Advisory  Comml^an  on  Service  Pay. 
increased  to  10  peramt  for  subsequeat  price  increa«8.  ,.....,     ^  »^ 

•  Tax  advantage  on  tax-free  pay 'nn  kind"  to  enllst«l  personnel  whlohlinot  ooont^ 
here  amounts  to  additional  8190  for  grades  K-6  to  E -7.  and  to  $381  far  grades  E-1  to  E-4. 

•  InciTMlee  aUowaoces  to  enlisted  personnel  under  the  Dependents  Asriitan<wi  Act 
of  \V*). 

•  Flgores  Indade  peisooal  money  aUowancea. 

'  While  m<wt  officers  and  top-grade  enlisted  men  have  dependents,  onlv  a  smaU 
woportion  of  the  enlisted  men  In  the  lower  grades  have  dependents.  For  single  enlisted 
iPfw  the  total  "active  duty  compea<«tlon"  (column  (9))  would  be  as  follows:  E-7, 
$4,638;  E-6.  $4,046;  E-5,  $3,560;  E-i,  $3,075;  E-3.  $2,087;  E-X  $2,515;  E-1.  $2.416. 

'  These  estimates  cover  tlie  cost  to  the  Government  of  dbablltty.  retirement,  serer- 
■ooe.  and  death  beoeflts  provided  to  military  penonoel  on  a  aoncontributory  basis 


andar  military  laws.  The  "present  annual  value"  or  dlwwinltil  OOit  of  UMMMMrad 
baneOts  tor  ngular  Bonflytng  Army  ofBoers  would  averifa  about  M  patcMit  of  DMiepaF. 
ror  enlMed  pcnoniMl  the  cost  to  the  OovenuMot  would  aiofm  about  ITjiwwrt  m 
baalepay.  (Unotdlaeountedlor  Interest,  the  east  woold  be  muek  higher.)  TbeMM 
shown  In  colomn  10  are  baaed  on  actoarlal  data  preaenled  to  the  rrport  of  tbe  AdTtnry 
Commission  on  Service  Pay  and  represent  the  amoonts  tbe  Qovernment  wmM  hay 
to  toy  aside  for  each  employw  tor  each  year  of  active  servloe.  aan^riiif  8H  Pco^*  **'~~ 
est  per  annum  would  be  aaraed  by  tbe  rettrement  taad.  to  oMaaMTpay  tbe  m 
ment  and  other  benefits  to  be  prpvtded  to  those  enptoyees  who  nrve  tong  eoeogk  i 
QBaii/y  for  benefits.  Viewed  tnm  Metbir  atamlpotnt,  tbeae  are  tbe  extra  anoaal 
ratM  the  (}ovemaNst  woold  t»v«  to  pay  Its  mllitarr  employeei  tf  they  all  taok  oat 
private  tnsuraaea  DoMai  (at  eeat.  wltboot  1aadlnK.''aad  aswnilng  3H  peraeat  latar> 
est)  to  give  them  thamineproteetJoB  now  provided  by  the  Ooverameot.  The  r 
reflect  only  current  oormal  nramlaaM  aad  do  not  amorttae  the  HaMHtv  tar  i 
which  would  resnit  tmm  tfia  uimKoM  of  H  R  5715  (nereastnc  rettren 
for  past  as  well  as  hitnra  anrm.  Tbew  flgnres  ate  do  not  tncmte  tbe 
survivors'  and  disat>Uity  eoavaaaUtei  or  the  $10,000  servicemen's  Indemnity  I 
under  veterans  laws  oovwtoff  mffltny  personnel  In  peaoetiaa  ■  wal  m  la 
service. 


aflba 


NoT«.— The  "pnesent 

unchanged  from  tbe  flguree 


valoe  of  deferred  benefits' 
ralaeoluiuo  (10). 


(or  single  men  would  ba 


Tablb  ac. — Present  Federal  classified  dvitian  pay  nitet  * 
(Entrance  rates,  annual  rates  m  dollars] 


Claarifled  civilian  grade 


General  service  schedule 


08-18 

08-17 

OS-16 

08-15 

08-14 

08-13 

08-12 

OS-11 

QS-10 


PaynbadolBB 


Active  service 
salary  rates  * 

a> 


814.800 

13.000 

1X000 

10,800 

9.600 

8.360 

7.040 

8^940 

8^900 


Present  annual 
value  of  deferred 
benefits  paid  by 

Government ' 


780 
720 
648 
870 
002 
433 
SM 
830 


Claalfled  dviMao  grade 


General  servlca  s^adnle 


Pay  scbedulai 


Active! 
MJary  rata' 


m 


86,060 
4,6» 
430S 
1796 
1410 
1.175 
&•» 
ITSf) 
X800 


Present  annual 
value  of  deierred 
bonafltipaid  by 

OoTamnMot* 


$SfH 

m 


190 

177 

m 
no 


»  This  table  covers  inly  tbe  classified  service,  with  pay  rates  as  established  by  Public 
Law  2<)1.  sad  Cong.,  approved  Oct.  24. 1961.  Under  Public  Law ,««,  8Ut  Cong.,  which 
fixes  the  pay  of  top  Federal  executives,  the  heads  of  executive  departments  receive 
822.5(X)  per  year,  under  secretaries  of  executive  departments  $17,500  a  year,  and  other 
official  rates  as  specified  for  them.  The  pay  of  top  exeontlvee  is  also  subieot  to  a  d- 
peroent  deduction  tor  retirement,  and  the  (iovemment  likewise  contributes  the  remain- 
oer  of  the  retirement  costs. 

Tbe  figures  in  this  table  illustrate  the  pay  and  benefits  received  by  employees  with 
dvil  service  statos  who  are  covered  by  the  Civil  Servios  Retirement  Act  Under 
Executive  Order  10180.  .Nov.  13, 19dO.  temporary  Federal  workers  employed  during  the 
present  anacpency  are  not  covered  by  tbe  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (unless  covered 
preTtoorty),  but  are  given  coverage  under  the  Federal  Old-A^  and  Survivors  Insuranoa 
system.  Tne  pay  of  such  employees  is  subject  to  tbe  present  IVi  percent  tax  onder  tha 
Federal  Insurance  Ooatributions  Act  and  tbe  Oovemmeot  Ukawisa  makes  a  oontribo- 
tkw  to  the  OASI  fund  ol  Ih  percent  of  their  pay.    Altlioagb  tha  oorreot  taka-homa 


pay  of  these  workers  is  greater  than  that  of  employees  covered  under  the  Cfvtl  Servios 
Retirement  Act  Che  present  valos  of  daferrad  benaflai  wWch  tbar  have  b  eoosidefably 
smaller.  Hence  their  total  oompeoaatioo  is  small*  tkaa  that  sown  In  thb  tabia  (or 
regular  Federal  employeas. 

1  For  workers  under  the  CivU  Service  Retirement  Act  tbass  pay  rates  are  subject  to  % 
deduction  of  6  percent  for  retirement  which  therefore  reduces  current  take-home 
pay  by  that  percentage.  Ttils  **def»rsd  pay"  Is  resumed  to  tbe  employea  or  to  his 
estate  upon  separation  from  tba  servics  or  apon  retlremsnt  or  death. 

>  It  Is  estimated  that  tha  ft-psront  e-mtrlbatkm  lor  ratlrsmeot  bv  tba  employea 
covered  by  the  Civil  Sarvlce  Racirement  Act  Is  aporozimately  matcbed  by  tbe  Federal 
contribution  to  tbe  Clvfl  Servloe  Retirement  fund  (aasuming  2M  ooreent  Interest  per 
annum).  The  "present  annoal  vahie"  of  these  additional  defcrred  oenefln  paid  lor  by 
the  Qovernment  has  been  taken,  tberatbra,  to  ba  6  pereeot  of  tbe  active  service  salary 
rates. 
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Tablb  8. Military  and  classified  civilian  compensation  schedules  under  present  law 

(Prepared  from  data  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Budfcet) 
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Grade  or  rank  > 


Military  rank 


Claasifled 
dvillan 
(fsoerai 

schedule) 


Chief  of  Stuff.... 

0-6    Oener*! — 

0-6    Lieutenant  gsnefAl. 
0-8    Mapr  general 


0-7 


2 

0^ 
0-C 


Brigadier  genera . 
Colaoe; ~. 

Lletitenant  eoicnel. 

Major . 

Captain 


O-a    First  lieutenant. 


•4  Bsoond  Ueateoant. 

E-7  Mastar  isnsant.. 

E-4  Techaieali    . 

E-5  Staff  sergeant. 
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~S?inSwiiir«  P^t  'o^w  f"  classified  civilian  employees  because  of  retirement  deductions  which 

The  second  news  Item,  from  faraway  Ma- 
laya, reports  that  Methodist  missionaries 
there  have  petitioned  the  church's  govern- 
ing group  to  atx)ll8h  racial  aegregatlon  with- 
in the  church. 

Dr.  Hobart  B.  Amstuts,  president  of  Trinity 
College  In  Singapore,  said  that  the  church's 
work  was  slowed  by  segregating  methodlam 
Into  five  geographical  districts  and  a  sixth 
Jurladictlon  for  colored  Methodists. 

Dr.  Amatutz  aald  that  Asiatic  peoples  log- 
ically can't  understand  why  Christian  mla- 
alonarles  come  to  Asia  when  there  are  such 
evidences  of  dlacrlmlnatlon  stUl  unremedied 
In  the  United  States. 

"Why  don't  you  clean  up  the  mesa  In  your 
own  country?"  they  ask  Dr.  Amstutz.  "Why 
come  out  to  Asia  to  preach  what  you  don't 
practice?" 

Dr.  Amstuta  also  streaaed  the  fact  that 
Communist  propagandlsU  exploit  every  evi- 
dence of  racial  discrimination  In  the  United 
SUtea— a  fact  that  the  Mirror  has  often 
pointed  out.  Here  again  Is  proof  that  the 
United  States  U  t>elng  weakeried  every  day  by 
bigotry  and  racial  Intolerance.  Russia  la  win- 
ning allies  In  Asia  by  simply  pointing  to 
Instances  of  racial  mtolerance  In  the  United 
States,  which  la  proof  positive  that  our  advo- 
catea  of  race  hatred  are — conaclously  or  txn- 
conacloualy — giving  help  to  Russlal 


Wt  Make  Protre88  T»W8iri  Dttmej 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAWIUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CALITOaNU 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVIS 
Wednesday.  May  7.  19S2 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  call  attention  to  an  excellent  editorial 
by  Mr.  VirgU  Plnkley,  publisher  of  the 
Loe  Angeles  BAirror.  Mr.  Pinkley's  edi- 
torials renect  his  great  talent  and 
thoughtfulness.  They  are  among  the 
best  currently  appearing  in  the  American 
press. 

The  editorial  follows: 
I       Wt  Makx  pmoaaxsB  Towaid  D«c«i»ct 

Recent  news  developmenU  In  such  widely 
separated  polnU  as  Malaya  and  Washington. 
D.  C.  give  new  hope  to  decent  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Statea  have 
the  right,  by  proper  exercise  of  police  powers, 
to  outlaw  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
inflammatory     falaehooda    advocating    raca 

hatred.  . 

ThU  U  a  wise  decUlon.  fully  Justified  by 
the  facu.  and  In  no  way  abridges  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  free  speech.  The  right 
to  free  speech  U  also  accompanied  by  respon- 
siblliUes.  It  was  the  late  Justice  Holmes 
who  pointed  out  that  the  right  to  free  speech 
doea  not  Include  the  right  to  hoUer  "Plrel" 
In  a  crowded  theater. 

That  la  a  good  caae  to  uae  aa  an  example. 
The  psychopaths  and  blgota  who  preach 
racial  hatreds  are  quit*  aa  dangerous  and 
irreaponaible  aa  the  maniac  who  ahouta 
"Plre  •  in  a  public  place.  We  live  In  the 
midst  of  a  world  crisU.  Tempers  have  been 
inflamed  and  judgmenta  dulled  by  continued 
tensions.  The  hatemongers — many  of  them 
motivated  by  profit— are  trying  to  exploit 
theae  tenslona  to  create  dUunlty  and  clvU 
turmoil  at  a  time  when  we  ne«l  Unity  aad 
alngleness  of  purpose. 


Mr.  Ackeso0'8  WUd  PUdi 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  PISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcoro.  I  include  a  radio  address  made 
by  a  consUtuent.  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbeln. 

The  address  foUowi: 


are  not  applicable  to  military  personneL 

Ma.  AcHxaoN's  Wn.o  PrrcH 
A  few  weeks  ago  Great  Britain  sent  a  note 
to  the  United  States  Government  complain- 
ing against  "a  moat  dlsturbUig  Increase"  in 
the  number  of  applications  filed  by  United 
States  producers  with  the  Tariff  Commission 
seeking  greater  protection  against  Import 
competition.  Italy  had  previously  protested 
In  a  like  vein.  Belgium  more  recently  Joined 
the  ranks  of  the  protestants. 

Last  week  Mr.  Dean  Acheaon,  Secretary  of 
State,  In  replying  to  questions  at  a  newa 
conference,  was  reported  to  agree  with  that 
part  of  the  British  note  which  said :  "Clearly 
the  application  of  loose  standards  In  thla 
field  (that  Is,  of  tariff  restoration)  would 
undo  much  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  trade-agreements  program." 

The  news  report  added  that  Mr.  Acheaon 
made  It  plain  that  the  State  Department  also 
Is  concerned  at  the  growing  number  of 
American  Industries  that  are  seeking  higher 
Import  duties  under  the  escape  clause  con- 
tained In  United  States  trade  agreements. 

Here  we  have  a  view  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's foreign-trade  policy  that  Is  both 
revealing  and  astounding. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  significance 
of  Mr.  Acheson's  present  stand,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  review  both  the  backgroimd  of  the 
trade -agreements  program  and  some  aspects 
of  its  history. 

The  program  of  tariff  reduction  usually 
referred  to  as  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements 
program  came  into  being  In  1934  when  the 
first  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress.  This  act  provided  simply  that 
the  President  might  change  existing  rates  of 
duty  as  much  as  50  percent,  up  or  down. 
It  represented  a  delegation  to  the  President, 
under  definite  limitations,  of  a  power  held 
by  Congress  under  the  (Constitution. 

Under  this  act  a  number  of  trade  agree- 
ments were  made  In  which  our  duties  were 
lowered  In  wholesale  fashion  on  thousanda 
of  Items.  It  was  humanly  Impossible.  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  items  Involved 
and  the  limited  amount  of  time  allowed  for 
the  necessary  studies,  to  determine  to  what 
level  duty  rates  should  be  reduced  or  wheth- 
er they  should  be  reduced  at  aU  In  given 
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Instances.  The  law,  of  course,  provided  tar 
Increases  in  duty  as  well  as  reductions,  but 
only  reductions  were  made. 

Altogether .  our  tariff  has  been  reduced 
some  50  percent  since  1934  In  a  series  ot 
agreements  and  con/erenoes.  In  defense  of 
the  wholesale,  meat-ax  approach  that  was 
adopted,  the  Department  of  State  has  repeat- 
edly replied  to  complainants  that  the  De- 
partment laid  no  claim  to  Infallibility:  tliat 
some  errors  might  be  committed.  As  a  rem- 
edy for  any  resulting  injxiry,  the  Depart- 
ment time  after  time  pointed  to  the  escape 
clause  as  a  safety  valve.  This  clause  was  first 
Inserted  in  a  trade  agreement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1943.  Thereafter  it  was  inserted 
Into  all  trade  agreements. 

What  could  be  more  reaaonable  than  this? 
If  the  surgeon's  hand  slipped  and  he  cut 
too  deeply,  the  patient  oouM  always  have 
a  remedy;  or  if  the  surgeon  worked  in  the 
dark  and  cut  where  the  sharp  blade  should 
not  have  touched  a  vital  tissue,  the  patient, 
•gain,  had  a  remedy. 

The  remedy,  in  the  form  of  the  escape 
daiise,  however,  was  ratber  obsctorely  worded 
and  was  issued  in  the  form  of  an  Kiecutive 
order.  Strictly  construed,  the  benefits  of  the 
clause  could  be  denied  to  almost  any  appli- 
cant by  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  waa' 
designated  the  administering  agency. 

Prom  1934  to  mld-1951.  or  over  a  period 
of  17  years,  only  some  20  applications  were 
made  to  the  Commission  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers. Of  this  number,  only  two,  or  10 
percent  of  the  total,  succeeded  in  squeez- 
ing through  the  needle's  eye. 

In  June  1961  a  modified  eacape  clause 
waa  written  into  the  law  by  Congress.  In 
lees  than  a  year  15  applications  have  been 
made  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  relief 
Xrom  serious  injury  caused  or  threatened  i)y 
Import  competition.  The  escape  clause  pro- 
vldea  for  such  relief,  either  in  the  form  of 
restoration  of  duty  rates  to  the  level  from 
which  they  had  lieen  slashed,  or  by  the  ea- 
tabllshment  of   import  quotas,   or  both. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  reaction  in  the 
State  Department  and  among  European 
countries,  recently  joined  by  Canada? 

Mr.  Achecon  Is  concerned  over  the  grow- 
ing number  of  American  industries  that  are 
>t»i»fc»ng  relief  under  the  escape  clause.  So 
is  Britain,  so  is  Italy,  and  so  is  Belgium  Mr. 
Acheaon  echoes  their  concern.  He  speaks 
their  sentiments.  He  does  nothing  to  cor- 
rect their  mUiinfi^rgtAnrttng  He  turns  no 
liand.  makes  no  utterance  that  wovild  put 
this  country  in  the  proper  light  before  Eu- 
rope and  the  world. 

lilr.  Acheson's  trouble  is  that  in  the  field 
of  tariffs  and  trade,  the  State  Department 
baa  run  so  far  afield  without  legislative  au- 
thority that  recent  oongresslonal  action  has 
greatly  embarrassed  it.  Rather  than  show 
up  the  State  Department's  usurpation  of 
legislative  powers,  Mr.  Acheson  prefers  to 
see  the  United  States  condemned  before  the 
world  as  a  violator  of  its  trade  agreements, 
as  a  repudiator  of  its  pledged  word  and  aa 
an  irresponsible  actor  in  the  field  of  Inter- 
national commerce. 

Speciacaliy,  the  State  Department  In  re- 
cent years  took  the  bit  into  its  teeth  and 
made  agreements  that  should  first  have  been 
ratified  by  Congress  but  were  not  even  sub- 
mitted for  ratification.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution. Congress  regulates  our  foreign  com- 
merce. The  State  Department  has  no  such 
power  but  has  acted  as  if  it  did.  They  have 
placed  provisions  in  trade  agreements  that 
go  far  l)eyond  any  power  delegated  by  Con- 
gress. For  these  provisions,  they  have  retro- 
spectively, when  challenged,  claimed  power 
directly  from  the  Executive.  al>8tracted  from 
Ills  authority  to  conduct  foreign  relations. 

When  in  1951  Congress  modified  the  escape 
clause  in  the  Interest  of  clarity  and  good 
sense,  it  legislated  clearly  within  its  field. 
However,  in  doing  so  it  did  not  follow  State 


Department  advice.  That  Department  had 
acted  abroad  as  if  it,  rather  than  Congress, 
oootrolled  our  foreign  trade.  Other  ooun- 
triea  were  justified  in  believing  that  the 
voice  of  the  State  Department  was  the  voice 
of  the  United  States  even  if  it  was  not. 

The  recent  congressional  trend  toward  re- 
assertion  of  Its  authority  over  foreign  trade 
has  caught  Mr.  Acheson  and  his  Department 
in  a  dilemma;  but  the  dilemma  la  of  their 
own  making.  Until  recently  tliey  were  deal 
when  they  were  spoken  to.  Their  arrogance 
In  the  use  of  their  usurped  powers  waa 
singular  and  unwise.  Department  spokes- 
men were  devious,  indirect,  and  yet  infiez- 
Ible  in  pursuit  of  their  objective  of  tying  this 
country's  hands  in  foreign  trade  policy  by 
Testing  it  is  an  international  body.  Now 
they  are  gathering  the  harvest  which  they 
themselves  so  carefully  sowed  and  so  pains- 
takingly and  laboriously  cultivated. 

Until  recently  State  Department  spokes- 
^nen  stated  repeatedly  that  the  small  num- 
ber of  cases  brought  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission by  industry  was  clear  evidence  that 
few  producers  iiad  been  injured.  Now  that 
more  and  more  applications  are  made  to  the 
Commission,  far  from  accepting  this  as  an 
indication  ot  more  widespread  Injury,  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Acheson  that  it  represents  an 
tinfortunate  trend,  t>ecause  of  its  effect  on 
our  relations  with  Europe.  The  Department 
of  State  speaks  with  two  tongues. 

We  may  also  contrast  the  Department's 
previous  readiness  to  point  to  the  escape 
clause  as  evidence  of  its  willingness  to  rec- 
tify any  errors,  with  its  present  attitude. 
Now  that  the  clause  la  coming  Into  tjse  for 
the  purpoae  for  which  it  was  designed,  the 
Department  appears  to  regard  recourse  to  it 
by  American  producers  as  something  dan- 
gerous and  even  sinister. 

Finally,  we  can  discern  clearly  the  double 
standard  that  tuis  been  developed  toward  our 
producers,  on  the  one  band,  and  foreign 
oountries,  on  the  other.  In  order  to  achieve 
restoration  of  a  reduced  duty  by  resort  to 
the  Tariff  Commlaston  under  the  escape 
ciaxise,  applications  must  be  made  one  by 
one.  No  longer  are  thousands  of  items 
herded  together  as  in  the  tariff-cutting 
spree.  Not  at  all.  Detailed  Investigations 
are  made,  one  item  at  a  time,  by  the  Com- 
mission and  public  hearings  are  held,  some- 
times lasting  a  week  on  a  single  application. 
The  Commission  tlien  checks  tlie  data  so 
received  by  field  studies  of  its  own  and  tM»*  a 
year  in  which  to  aaake  its  report  to  the 
President. 

Compare  thia  with  the  tariff-cuUing  pro- 
eedure.  Thousands  of  items  have  been  cut 
In  a  single  international  conference  lasting 
about  6  months.  Mr.  AclMson  agreed  with 
the  British  about  the  danger  of  "loose 
standards  '  in  thU  field.  If  the  Tariff  Oom- 
mlaslon  standards  as  Just  described  are 
"loose,''  bow  could  we  characterize  the 
standards  used  by  our  tariff-cutting  teams? 

The  fact  Is  that  while  the  back  of  the 
American  people  was  ttimed,  while  we  were 
engaged  in  war  or  in  preparation  for  war, 
and  during  a  period  when  Import  competi- 
tion was  relatively  unimportant,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  pursuit  of  grand  visions  of 
controlling  aiMl  planning  world  trade  and 
the  economic  factors  that  determine  trade, 
made  hay  too  hastily.  Now  some  of  that 
hay  is  spoiling  in  the  bale. 

Mr.  Acheson  should  face  the  facts.  He 
should  not  save  the  face  of  the  Sute  De- 
partment at  the  expense  of  our  International 
integrity. 

If  the  escape  clause  was  introduced  Into 
trade  agreements  for  the  purpose  repeatedly 
avowed  by  the  State  Department,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  not  deplore  Its  use  by 
American  producers.    No  apology  is  called  for. 

H  Infrequent  recourse  to  the  clause  before 
1951  was  an  indication  that  no  widespread 
injury  had  resulted  from  broad  scale  duty 


reductlona.  Mr.  Acheson  shoxild  concede 
that  a  rapid  Increase  in  such  cases  indicates 
that  injury  is  spreading  rapidly  as  rising 
foreign  competition  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vides a  true  test  of  the  State  Department's 
handiwork. 

We  repeat:  A  straightforward  exposition  at 
our  foreign  trade  policy  as  developed  bj 
Oottgress  leaves  nothing  for  the  United  States 
to  apologize  for. 


Do  Not  Y\t\6  to  Pretture  on  St.  La 
Seaway  Bill;  Defeat  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PDfNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday,  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  news  article  released  by  the 
United  Press  appeared  In  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  on  April  16.  It  reveals  the 
approral  on  April  is  of  a  $298,070,000 
project  for  making  iron  and  steel  from 
taconite,  a  new  method. 

The  United  Press  article  follows : 
Two  HtmoECD  AMD  NiNrrr-Excar  MnxioM  ain> 

SzvDrrr  Thodsakd  Dollabs  O.  K.'a  rem 

laoN  PaojTcr 

Wasmtncton,  April  15.— The  Government 
enuounoed  today  approval  of  a  «3W  .070.000 
pnject  for  making  iron  and  steel  from  tacon- 
ite, a  new  method. 

That  Is  the  cost  of  new  faemtias  to  be 
built  at  Aurora.  Minn.,  by  the  Erie  Mining 
Co.  The  Delctia»  PTodiiction  Administra- 
tion said  the  firm  had  received  tax  benefits 
on  the  project. 

The  plant  will  be  for  mining  and  process- 
ing taconite,  a  rocky  deposit  containing  iron 
ore  and  silica.  An  economical  way  of  sepa- 
rating one  from  tlM  other  has  been  developed 
after  10  years  at  researcli,  and  processors 
hope  to  produos  lf),000,000  tons  of  iron  ors 
out  of  taconite  by  l»M. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  ttie  same  issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  carried  the 
above  news  story,  there  appeared  the 
following  editorial  that  appeals  to  Con- 
gress to  resist  the  pressure  being  exerted 
in  behalf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  furthermore  to  defeat  li. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Dcsr'T  Yjxlo  to  PaJEascas  oh  Skawat  Bill; 
Dkfbat  It 

With  significant  staging  and  timing.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  met  with  Lester  B.  Pear- 
son. Canada's  Secretary  of  Xrternai  Afiairs. 
and  other  statesmen  ot  the  Docninion.  and 
announced  an  "informal  agreement"  under 
which  Canada  would  take  the  first  step  to- 
ward sols  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

It  might  be  assumed,  in  consequence,  that 
United  States  participation  in  this  costly  and 
highly  controversial  project,  so  long  fought 
in  Oongress,  Is  now  out  the  window.  The 
assuaiptlon  is  not  a  safe  one.  Inherent  in 
the  present  move  is  s  strong  intimation  of 
putting  the  heat  on  rriimsss 

The  possibility  of  Amsrleaa  action  at  this 
session  to  join  In  the  seaway  venture  is  not 
disposed  of.  Next  week  the  Senate  l^ireign 
Rdatlons  Committee  is  expected  to  vote  on 
a  pending  bill  to  authorize  full  United  Statea 
participation  in  the  seaway.  Since  1885.  on 
many  occasions.  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
measturea  have   been  consistently   defeated. 
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This  one  shoiild  be  beaten  now,  regardless  of 
what  Canada  plans  to  do. 

Tlw  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  Canadian 
plan  is  that  It  does  not  require  huge  outlays 
of  American  funds.  The  water  highway 
would  be  ice  locked  6  months  a  year  and  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  In  war.  One  bomb  de- 
stroying one  lock  would  be  enough  to  shut 
the  seaway  down  indefinitely  and  imperil 
continental  defense. 

The  step  outlined  at  Washington  brings  to 
the  fore  a  possibUity  that  New  York  State, 
but  not  the  United  States,  may  act  joinUy 
with  Canada  to  develop  electric  power  in 
connection  with  the  seaway  project. 

At  least  such  aspects  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
posals would  relieve  American  uxpayers  of 
the  burden  of  shelling  out  billions  for  a 
waterway  of  limited  national  value  which, 
however  financed  and  constructed,  would 
produce  profound  future  effects  on  the  port 
of  PhUadelphla,  on  other  great  Atlantic  ports, 
and  on  American  railroads. 

For  these  considerations  Congress  must 
make  certain  that  the  impending  bill  for 
American  participation  in  the  seaway  U 
defeated. 


Tbe  Ohio  Flag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


Ohio  will  observe  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  admission  to 
the  Union. 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9  my 
own  great  State  of  Ohio  observed  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
its  official  flag. 

It  was  on  May  9,  1902.  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  chose  the  beau- 
tiful banner  with  its  three  red  and  two 
white  horizontal  stripes  and  a  blue  tri- 
angular field  with  17  white  stars, 
grouped  around  a  red  disk  superimposed 
upon  a  white  "O." 

Each  of  these  colors,  each  of  these  fig- 
ures, is  replete  with  meaning.  Together 
they  tell  much  of  the  story  of  our  great 
Buckeye  State. 

The  flag  was  designed  by  John  Eise- 
mann.  The  triangles  formed  by  the  main 
lines  of  the  flag  represent  hills  and  val- 
leys, which  are  depicted  also  on  the 
State  seal,  Ohio's  many  miles  of  roads 
and  waterways  are  symbolized  by  the 
stripes  in  flag. 

Thirteen  stars,  indicating  the  original 
States  in  the  Union,  are  grouped  about 
the  circle  which  represents  the  North- 
west Territory.  Pour  more  stars,  placed 
in  2  comers  of  the  blue  triangular  fleld. 
bring  the  total  to  17  stars,  thereby  sig- 
nifying that  Ohio  was  the  seventeenth 
State  admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  white  circle  with  its  red  center  not 
only  represents  the  initial  letter  of 
"Ohio."  but  is  suggestive  of  Ohio's  nick- 
name, "The  Buckeye  State." 

This  emblem  is  the  second  oldest  of 
Ohio's  four  State  symbols.  The  great 
seal  of  Ohio  was  confirmed  in  1866;  the 
scarlet  carnation  was  adopted  in  1904 
as  the  State  flower;  and  the  cardinal 
was  chosen  as  the  State  bird  in  1933. 

Recognition  of  the  birth  of  our  Ohio 
flag  is  merely  a  prelude  to  the  extensive 
celebrations  our  great  State  is  planning 
for  next  year's  sesquicentennial,  when 


Hazards  of  Low-Flyinf  Planet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREJ3 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ROSS 

or  MKW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
North  Queens  Home  Owners  Civic 
Association: 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  are 
the  public  agencies  with  the  duty  and  the 
responsibility  of  regulating  air  traffic;   and 

Wiiereas  such  agencies  by  their  action  and 
inaction  have  failed  to  adjust  the  require- 
ments of  the  air  transportation  industry  to 
the  righto  of  individuals  who  are  grievously 
adversely  affected  by  the  low  flight  of  air- 
craft: and 

Whereas  such  public  agencies  have  not 
given  due  recognition  to  the  rights  of  cer- 
tain citizens  of  the  United  States  in  ths 
following  respecto: 

1.  Such  agencies  have  failed  and  refused 
to  regulate  air  traffic  in  the  light  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  United  Statea  v.  Cau^by 
(328  U.  S.  256),  where  the  Court  held  that 
the  low  flight  of  aircraft  constitutes  tres- 
pass.    There,  the  Court  said: 

"The  landowner  owns  at  least  as  much  of 
the  space  above  the  ground  as  he  can  occupy 
or  use  in  connection  with  the  land.  •  •  • 
The  fact  that  he  does  not  occupy  it  in  a 
physical  sense — by  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  like — is  not  material.  As  we  have 
said,  the  flight  of  airplanes,  which  skim  the 
surface  but  do  not  touch  it,  is  as  much  an 
appropriation  of  the  use  of  the  land  as  a 
more  conventional  entry  upon  it." 

2.  Such  agencies  have  faUed  and  refused  to 
reg\iUte  air  traffic  in  the  light  of  Judicial 
decUlons  holding  that  the  noise  from  low- 
flying  aircraft  constitutes  nuisance.  As,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Swetland  v.  Curtiss 
Airports  Corp.  ((CCA  Ohio)  55  Fed.  2d  201), 
where  the  court  said: 

"The  defendanU  have  the  right  to  estab- 
lish airporU,  but  they  cannot  lawfully  estab- 
lish one  at  a  place  where  ito  normal  operation 
will  deprive  the  plaintiffs  of  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  their  property." 

5.  Such  agencies  for  many  years  have 
received  the  complaints  of  citizens  adversely 
affected  by  the  continued  low  flight  of  air- 
craft, and  in  response,  such  agencies  have 
done  nothing  more  than  to  promise  future 
reUef:  and  they  have  failed  to  determine  the 
extent,  nature,  and  character  of  the  noise 
of  low-flying  aircraft;  they  have  failed  to  de- 
terminate the  extent,  nature,  and  character 
of  the  physical  and  psychological  effect  of 
such  noise  on  those  members  of  our  national 
community  who  reside  near  airports  and  who 
are  thus  adversely  affected  by  large  numbers 
of  low-flying  aircraft. 

4.  Such  agencies  have  faUed  to  consider 
the  physical  and  the  psychological  effecto  o« 
the  fear  of  low-flying  aircraft. 

6.  Such  agencies  well  know  that  as  many 
as  20.000  aircraft  per  month  are  engaged 
in  the  dangerous  business  of  landing  and 
taking  off  over  the  heavUy  populated  areaa 
of  Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  and  other  com- 
mimitles;  that  as  many  as  250  aircraft  per 
day  use.  for   example,  runway  4-22  at  La 


Ouardia  Field,  flying  at  a  height  as  low  as 
100  feet  above  the  ground,  and  making  a 
noise  that  can  scarcely  be  described,  and 
which  wUl  be  believed  only  when  experi- 
enced, and  they  have  done  nothing  to  allevi- 
ate the  distress  caused  by  such  low-flying 
aircraft. 

6.  The  CAB,  by  regulation  has  fixed  the 
minimum  safe  altitude  of  flight  and  the 
lower  limits  of  the  navigable  air  space  at 
1,000  feet  above  congested  areas,  but  has 
excepted  therefrom  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  flight,  namely,  landing  and  talcing  off, 
vrlth  the  result  that  over  large  areas  of  the 
heavily  i>opulated  areas  of  Queens  County, 
there  is  no  effective  minimum  safe  altitude 
of  flight,  and  no  lower  limit  of  the  navigable 
airspace. 

7.  Hundreds  of  aircraft,  day  and  night,  fly 
at  heighto  of  less  than  500  feet  above  large 
portions  of  Queens  County,  and  at  100  feet 
and  lower,  creating  a  noise  that  approaches 
the  threshold  of  pain,  which  seriously  and 
dangerously  interfers  with  the  peaceful  and 
useful  enjoyment  of  the  residences  below, 
all  of  which  effectively  constitutes  a  talcing 
of  private  property  without  just  compensa- 
tion, contrary  to  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  CAA  has  infiuenced  local  legisla- 
tion attempting  to  regulate  and  control  the 
noise  and  the  hazards  implicit  in  the  low 
fiylng  of  great  numbers  of  aircraft  over 
Queens  County. 

9.  The  CAA  and  the  CAB  are  the  govern- 
mental agencies  clothed  with  the  power  and 
the  authority  to  regulate  air  traffic,  yet  they 
have  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  aid  in 
the  creation  of  airports  adjacent  to  resi- 
dential areas  to  the  great  danger  and  the 
great  damage  of  many  citizens,  and  theT 
have  wholly  failed  to  give  effective  considera- 
tion to  individual  property  rights  of  this  seg- 
ment of  the   national  population. 

Reaolved,  That  the  North  Queens  Home 
Owners  Civic  Association  go  on  record  as 
favoring  H.  R.  601  introduced  by  Congress- 
man ROBXBT  Tripp  Ross,  to  the  end  that 
the  callous  and  inept  conduct  of  such  agen- 
cies, in  creating  and  aiding  in  the  creation 
of  a  situation  where  large  numbers  of  the 
people  of  Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  are  denied 
such  elemental  righto  as  the  right  to  sleep 
in  peace,  the  right  to  converse,  and  the  right 
to  the  peaceful  use  and  occuption  of  their 
homes,  may  be  fully  investigated. 


Maj.  Geo.  James  E.  Powell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OP  ICISSISSIFPI  > 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVKS 
Monday.  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Gulf  Coast  Times,  of  Ocean  Springs, 
Miss.,  which  appeared  under  date  of 
AprU  24,  1952.  i 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Ma  J. 
Gen.  James  E  Powell,  the  subject  of  this 
editorial.  His  record  as  an  oflBcer  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force  is,  indeed,  one 
of  which  he  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  un-  ^ 
fortunate  that  he  should  be  made  an  in- 
nocent victim  of  circumstances  which  he 
could  not  change.  It  is  with  this  In 
mind  that  I  submit  the  following  edi-. 
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toilal  in  defense  of  a  great  soldier  and 
airman: 

Wbt  Point  tbx  Fimgzb  at  OsmsAL  Powcxf 

The  report  submitted  by  the  Senate  sub- 
comnuttee  which  held  hearings  In  Biloxl  last 
September  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
gambling  was  influencing  the  morale  of  the 
airmen  at  Keesler  AFB  Is.  to  put  It  mildly, 
•lightly  disappointing. 

We  refer  principally  to  the  amoimt  of  space 
accorded  in  the  report  to  the  action,  or  laclc 
of  action,  on  the  part  of  Gen.  James  E. 
Powell  at  the  air  base  to  protect  his  airmen. 

Analysis  of  the  committee's  report  brings 
Ua  to  the  conclusion  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  the  racketeers  were  slightly  dusted 
off  and  then  placed  back  on  the  shelf  of  In- 
difference from  which  they  were  rudely 
shaken  by  the  committee's  presence  here. 
Then  General  Powell  was  erected  as  a  straw 
man  whom  the  committee  proceeded  to  take 
apart  without  much  basis  In  logic. 

Publication  of  the  report  gave  the  "me 
too"  boys  a  chance  to  climb  all  over  some 
hlg  brass,  and  they  proceeded  to  do  so.  ap- 
parently taking  the  ridiculous  position  that 
General  Powell  was  in  some  way  responsible 
for  the  conditions  existing  on  the  coast  be- 
cause he  failed  to  place  the  entire  city  of 
Biloxl  off  limits  to  his  soldiers. 

Here  we  have  the  picture  of  a  senatorial 
committee,  with  all  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  United  States  Government  behind  it. 
coming  to  a  little  city  of  some  30,000  souls, 
subpenalng  varloiis  persons  to  be  heard,  ac- 
cumulating evidence  of  violations  of  State 
laws,  yet  without  the  power  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

With  all  their  power  and  prestige,  the  com- 
mittee coiild  not  elicit  a  definite  answer  from 
the  State,  county,  and  city  offidals  that 
gamMlng  would  cease. 

It  la  true  that  the  slots  were  pulled,  and 
fast,  when  the  committee  arrived  here. 

They  were  back  in  again  within  80  days, 
end  were  only  removed  completely  when 
Gov.  Hugh  White  sent  the  attcnuey  general 
of  the  State  Into  Jackson,  a  neighboring 
county,  and  cleaned  out  a  gambling  resort 
there. 

In  the  Interim,  General  Powell  ordered 
place  after  place  off  limits  and  forbade  his 
entire  personnel  to  frequent  places  where 
gamhUng  was  permitted. 

Now  let's  examine  the  facta. 

A  year  ago  there  were  hundreds  of  slot 
machines  and  wide-open  gambling  on  the 
coast.  The  residents  of  the  coast  did  not 
object  so  much  to  the  gambling,  per  se.  as 
they  did  to  the  few  dives  that  were  allowed 
to  flourish  where  youngsters  In  iinlf  orm  were 
openly  robbed. 

Months  of  hard  hitting  editorial  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Times, 
plus  appeals  from  the  parents  of  boys  who 
were  stationed  at  Keesler  and  activity  by 
some  civic  committees,  brought  the  Senate 
Inquiry  here. 

During  all  of  that  time  General  Powell 
made  his  position  clear.  He  reiterated  often 
that  he  did  not  Intend  to  meddle  with  the 
civil  authorities,  leaving  to  them  the  task  of 
controlling  the  gambling.  In  doing  so  he 
was  following  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
military  in  keeping  the  military  and  the  civil 
activities  strictly  apart. 

He  maintained  this  position  steadfastly 
In  the  face  of  growing  demand  for  drastic 
action.  He  restricted  his  soldiers  at  the  time 
of  a  strike  against  one  of  the  contractors 
on  the  field,  and  gave  the  city  of  Biloxl  a 
taste  of  what  could  happen  In  case  the 
Keesler  payroll  was  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. 

We  have  alwajrs  believed  that  this  action 
was  taken  with  tongue  in  cheek,  as  a  hint  to 
the  civil  authorities  to  clean  house. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  antlgam- 
bllng  campaign  the  position  of  General 
Powell  was  unassailable.  When  the  com- 
mittee came  here  to  investigate,  it  was  with 


the  announced  Intention  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  morale  at  the  almMn  was 
affected  by  the  gambling  conditions.  Noth- 
ing else. 

General  Powell,  testifying  before  this  com- 
mittee, deplored  the  gambling,  but  In  truth 
could  not  say  that  the  morale  of  his  boys  had 
been  much  affected. 

What  was  he  to  do?  Depart  from  the  facts 
and  the  truth? 

Because  he  pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  increased  efforts  to  create  recreational 
activities  at  the  field;  because  he  refused  to 
punish  a  large  segment  of  the  population  of 
Biloxl  because  of  the  sins  of  the  few.  because 
he  held  strictly  to  the  line,  separating  the 
military  from  the  civil,  a  traditional  military 
policy;  he  Is  crucified  in  the  Senate  report. 

No;  we  cannot  accept  this  as  a  true  expo- 
sition of  the  material  and  evidence  gathered. 

We  believe  that  the  city.  State,  and  county 
offlcials  permitted  the  laws  to  be  violated. 

We  believed  then  and  believe  now  there  la 
public  sentiment  to  back  up  any  action  that 
could  be  taken  to  punUh  those  who  broke 
the  laws.  We  do  not  see  that  the  matter  has 
been  cleared  up  by  making  a  two-star  gen- 
eral, with  a  splendid  military  record,  the 
scapegoat  In  this  matter. 

General  Powell  did  not  foeter  the  gam- 
bling racket. 

He  did  not  condone  tt. 

He  tried  to  elrcomvent  public  and  official 
indifference  in  every  way  he  could  within 
his  discretion  as  a  military  man. 

Surely,  being  on  the  ground,  being  actively 
cognizant  of  the  entire  situation,  his  Judg- 
ment is  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  snap 
Judgment  of  a  one-man  committee  from  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

We  appreciate  what  the  committee  did. 

It  stopped  the  greater  part  of  the  gambling 
activities. 

We  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  General 
Powell,  in  a  dlfBcuIt  and  unenviable  posi- 
tion, did  not  upset  the  economy  of  the  en- 
tire coast  with  precipitate  action,  hurting 
the  stable  and  decent  businessmen,  to  reach 
a  few  gangsters. 

The  salient  fact  that  confronts  us  In  this 
matter  Is  that  the  millions  of  dollars  si- 
phoned off  the  Keesler  payroll  Into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  gamblers  has  been  allowed  to  stick 
there  without  further  Investigation  and  In- 
qtUry  from  other  Government  agencies. 

General  Powell's  record  at  Keesler  Is  one 
of  distinction.  His  long  record  of  achieve- 
ment should  not  be  marred  at  this  late  date 
by  hasty  and,  we  believe.  Inconclusive  evi- 
dence that  In  a  situation  of  diflknilt  solution 
he  failed  to  act  as  perhaps  the  Senate  com- 
mittee wanted  him  to  act. 

Whatever  the  Washington  brass  or  the 
trade-union  goons  think  of  the  general,  he's 
a  right  one  In  our  book. 


CMgratoiatioBs,  Gittoa  Growers 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
ov 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  bouiaxAif  A 
IN  THB  HOnSS  OP  RKPRESKNTAirVKS 

Monday,  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  In  the  Record  the  following 
editorial  entitled  "Congratulations,  Cot- 
ton Growers": 

CoMOBATuumowa,  CoTTOw  Oaowaas 

Louisiana  cotton  growers  did  a  good  Job 
In  1951 — a  better  Job  than  a  lot  of  us  realized. 
They  grew  an  average  of  400  pounds  of  lint 
cotton  to  the  acre.  Thafs  either  a  record 
or  very  nearly  a  record  foi  Louisiana.     It's 


fcbojt  twice  the  average  lint  cotton  produc- 
tion for  the  entire  Nation.  It's  the  hUlMit 
ytekt  ot  any  State  where  cotton  is  grown 
on  a  very  large  scale  without  Irrlgstloa, 

If  weather  and  other  conditions  continue 
m  favorable  m  they  have  started  out  this 
year.  Louisiana  cotton  growers  nuy  do  Just 
as  well  In  19S3.  or  maybe  even  a  little  better. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  them  on  their  adilere- 
ment  in  1051  and  extend  them  best  wishes 
for  195a.  That's  the  kind  of  farming  that 
will  help  keep  Louisiana  agriculture  sound 
aiMl  keep  King  Cotton  from  dying  on  his  feet. 


Textile  Workers  Dcaoaacc  Ef  orts  T«  Lore 
UmHtd  States  ladvstry  to  Puerta  Rico 
Witk  Low  Wage  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


OF  acASBAt.  II  uaai  i> 

IN  THI  HOU8S  09  RZPBBSXNTATIVIS 

Monday,  May  12,  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  iinder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Racots,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Trades  Unionist 
(A.  P.  of  L.) ,  Washington,  D.  C.  of  May 
1,1952: 
TXXTII.Z    WoaXtas    Dkmovmcb    lyruaia    TO 

Lobs  Uirmo  Statu  Imdustst  to  Puksto 

RiOD  With  Low  Waob  Appbai. 

KXAJa.  Pla. — ^Wlth  a  grand  slam  at  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  low-wage  lure  to  mainland  in- 
dustries and  the  reelection  of  President  An- 
thony ValentI  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Lloyd 
Klenert.  the  United  l^xtile  Workers  of 
America  concluded  here  this  woefc  their  nkost 
successful  convention. 

Ilie  convention  reaclMd  its  high  point 
with  the  appearance  at  Senator  Istes  Ke- 
fauver,  whose  candidacy  for  the  presidential 
nomination  the  convention  endorsed  unani- 
mously. 

One  ot  the  principal  objectives  of  the  con- 
vention was  prwtectlon  against  rising  unem- 
ployment In  the  textile  indtistry.  While  the 
union  has  made  a  phenomaoal  advance  In 
hourly  wage  rates  In  the  last  10  years.  It  has 
not  been  able  to  protect  the  membership 
entirely  against  unemployment  arising  out 
of  causes  not  rooted  within  the  Industry, 
It  seeks  now  to  aim  at  a  shortened  work- 
week, and  it  proclaimed  that  removal  of 
factories  to  low-wage  areas  Is  not  a  cure 
for  anything. 

mw    BAWOa    PACKS    DIBUSIKT 

Because  of  the  enormous  Puerto  Rlcan 
propaganda  to  entice  Industries  to  the  Island 
as  a  land  of  sensible  wage  rates,  tt  was 
singled  out  tor  denunciation  In  a  special 
resolution  adopted  by  nnanlmous  vote. 
"Low  wages  do  not  of  themselves  make  for 
profitable  operaUon."  the  resolution  said, 
by  way  of  warning  employers  against  filght 
from  established  community  sources  of 
skilled  workers.  It  pointed  out.  also,  that 
"dictator  government"  In  Puerto  Rico  "can 
take  away  whatever  It  can  grant"  and  with 
equal  ease. 

"Whereas  the  legitimate  object  at  Indus- 
try, including  our  own,"  said  the  reeolutlon. 
"should  be  the  production  ot  commodities 
on  a  basis  that  affords  a  fair  profit  to  man- 
agement and  fair  wages  to  workers,  with  good 
working  conditions;  and 

"Whereas  our  union  has  long  been  farced 
to  contend  with  wages  and  conditions  of 
work  that  have  required  constant  struggle 
for  betterment:  and 
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••Whereas  In  portions  of  our  Industry  there 
now  Is  unemployment,  due  to  no  fault  of 
the  workers;  and 

"Whereas  we  now  are  faced  not  only  with 
tht  old-time  problem  of  plant  removal 
within  continental  United  SUtes  caused  by 
a  management  search  for  low  wages,  but 
must  meet  a  new  problem  in  the  effort  by 
the  Island  of  Puert"-  Rico  to  lure  mainland 
Industries  to  thst  Insular  Territory  through 
promises  of  low  wages  and  other  forma  of 
bonuses;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  well  esUbllshed  that  low 
wages  do  not  of  themselves  make  for  profit- 
able operation:  Be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  warn  our  Industry 
against  the  false  appeal  of  low  wages  among 
an  Island  population  that  not  only  does  not 
understand  our  methods  of  production  but 
th«t  Is  controlled  by  a  dictstor  government 
that  can  take  away  whatever  It  can  grant, 
and  with  equal  ease,  making  for  Inseciuity 
and  consUnt  risk,  and  be  It  further 

••Re$olved,  That  we  deplore  the  appeal  of 
low  wages  anywhere,  under  any  circ\im- 
stances,  as  a  lure  to  our  Industry,  and  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  oixr  mainland  fac- 
tories are  struggling  for  markets  for  their 
output;  and  finally  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we  reassert  the  principle 
that  there  U  no  substitute  for  the  skill  which 
our  organised  workers  of  the  mainland  have 
developed  and  that  any  filght  to  a  promised 
land  of  low  wages  must  prove  a  delusion  and 
a  revelation  once  more  of  the  truth  of  our 
position,  which  U  the  outgrowth  of  free- 
dom and  democratic  practice  under  the 
American  flag." 


Haw  Is  CUm  To  Be  Retvaed  to  tke 
Free  World  if  It  Allows  Her  Refafee 
Scholars,  SdcatitU,  aad  Profetsioaal 
Mea  to  Perish,  Evea  Thoofh  Thej  Aro 
Aati-Comaaaist  and  Western-Orieated? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD     < 

or  BcnnnaoTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESKNTATIVK 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1952 


Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  29. 1952: 
Oaouv   Skeks   To   Am   Chinssb   Scholass — 

Massraix  AMD  Tatt  Ake  Amono  Backkes  or 

Plan  To  Assist  Rzrucaxs  Faoic  Ris  Aesa 

A  major  new  effort  to  aid  10,000  Chinese 
refugee  Intellectuals  now  mosUy  In  Bong 
Kong,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  as  lead- 
ers of  a  future  free  China,  opened  a  public 
drive  last  night  with  an  initial  appeal  for 
$1,000,000. 

Barking  the  campaign  were  leaders  of  such 
dlvwae  past  far  eastern  views  as  former 
Secretary  of  State  George  C.  UarshaU  and 
two  aspirants  for  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial nomination — Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
of  Ohio,  and  Harold  E.  Stassen,  president  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Represenutlve  Waltke  H.  Jttod.  Hepubll- 
can  of  MlnnesoU,  Is  chairman  of  the  new 
organization,  the  Aid  Refugee  Chinese  Intel- 
lectuals, Inc..  of  637  Fifth  Avenue.  It  com- 
pleted a  survey  mission  in  Hong  Kong  in 
February  and  March. 

Data  were  made  available  for  the  opening 
campaign  dinner  attended  by  fiOO  persons 
at  the  Placa  Hotel  last  night.  The  reporU 
salJ  some  200  refugees  from  Communist 
China  still  seeped  into  Hong  Kong  each  week 


but  added  that  the  majority  of  8.000  refugee 
scholars,  scientists,  and  professionals  who 
had  answered  questionnaires  were  either 
totally  unemployed  or  existing  on  substand- 
ard salaries  and  conditions.  Some  exiles 
already  have  turned  back  to  the  Communist- 
held  mainland. 

aamsB  peobleic 

The  problem  of  aid  was  underlined  by  the 
warning  that  "in  view  of  the  great  dUBc\ilty 
of  defending  Hong  Kong,  the  British  m\ist 
avoid  any  action  which  might  provoke  or 
seem   to  Jxistlfy  a  Communist   aggression." 

The  aid  of  the  new  venture  is  to  resettle 
as  many  refugees  as  possible  outside  of  Hong 
Kong,  giving  any  relief  there  through  exist- 
ing agencies  as  much  as  possible.  Projects 
under  study  include  creation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  educational  and  medical  facilities 
there  and  elsewhere,  and  Jobs  in  connec- 
tion with  American  programs  such  as 
point  4,  and  with  United  Nations  technical 
asslstafice. 

Initial  expenses  have  been  underwritten 
by  contributions  from  the  Kresge  Founda- 
tion of  Detroit,  the  Lilly  Endowment  of  In- 
dianapolis, and  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund  of  New  York,  reportedly  totaling 
076.000. 

Liaison  is  being  set  up  with  the  China 
Institute  In  America  for  possible  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  this  country;  the 
American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China; 
the  United  Board  of  Christian  Colleges:  the 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Association;  Catholic 
and  Protestant  mission  groups,  and  other 
rellgioiu  and  relief  agencies  with  an  interest 
in  China. 

At  the  dinner  Dean  Rusk,  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  until  re- 
cently Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
far  eastern  affairs,  said  that  "There  are 
many  of  us  who  are  not  convinced  that 
dictatorship  has  come  to  China  to  stay." 
He  contended  that  the  Chinese  people  would 
not  endxire  Communist  violence  to  their 
traditions. 

paxscBVATioiv  or  cmovt 
"It  becomes  important,"  Mr.  Rusk  said, 
nhat  there  be  preserved  a  large  body  of 
trained  and  competent  Chinese  in  com- 
munities outside  the  borders  of  China  who 
could  be  available  to  the  Chinese  people 
when  freedom  returns  to  that  unhappy 
land." 

Nationalist  China,  other  governments,  pri- 
vate agencies,  and  international  agencies 
may  be  of  some  help,  Mr.  Rusk  declared,  but 
added  that  It  would  take  a  clearly  demcz- 
strated  Interest  on  the  part  of  a  Isirge  num- 
ber of  prlvste  citizens  in  accomplishing  a 
result. 

Dr.  Hu  Shlh,  former  Chinese  Ambassador 
to  the  United  SUtes,  said  that  there  never 
had  been  a  period  in  China's  history  in  which 
intellectuals  had  been  subjected  to  so  great 
moral  and  spiritual  torture  as  they  are  today 
In  Communist  China.  In  addition,  he  as- 
serted, a  current  campaign  against  employ- 
ers already  has  caused  1,000.000  arrests  and 
forced  thousands  of  suicides. 

Other  speakers  Included  Representative 
Judd,  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  treasurer  of  the 
new  organization  and  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
and  the  Reverend  Frederick  A.  McGuire.  di- 
rector of  foreign  missions  for  the  National 
Catholic  Conference.  He  made  the  Hong 
Kong  svirvey  with  James  Ivy,  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Committee  for  a  Free  Asia. 

ICXMBEISHIP  LIST 

The  7  officers  «md  76  members  of  the  new 
organization  include  Claire  L.  Chennault, 
William  L.  Clayton,  Karl  T.  Compton,  Wil- 
liam J.  Donovan,  Paul  H.  Douglas,  James  H. 
Duff,  Charles  Edison,  William  Green,  Joseph 
C.  Grew,  Stanley  K.  Hombeck,  Nelson  T. 
Johnson.  Arthur  Bliss  Lans.  Henry  R.  Luce. 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  Newbold  Morris.  Chester  W. 


Nlmltc,  Owen  D.  Roberts,  H.  Alexander 
Smith.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  J.  Leighton  Stuart. 
A.  C.  Wedemeyer.  Sumner  Welles,  and  H.  E. 
Tamell. 

An  educators'  advisory  board  of  27  mem- 
bers and  a  10-member  Hong  Kong  advisory 
board  also  have  been  set  up. 

The  organization  made  public  a  message 
from  96  American  and  foreign  intellectuals 
on  the  Chinese  situation. 

"Every  intellectual  leader  worthy  of  the 
name,"  it  said,  "must  exert  his  utmost  in- 
fluence to  halt  the  forces  of  tyranny  In  his 
own  land.  When  he  falls  he  shovU^  escape, 
if  be  can,  to  carry  on  the  struggle.  It  is  the 
sacred  duty  of  his  more  fortimate  comrades 
abroad  who  live  in  freedom  to  help  him  in 
his  hour  of  despair." 


Bif-Dam  Foolishness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  ichtnesota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIV18 

Friday,  March  28, 1952 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
city  like  Omaha  is  menaced  by  flood- 
waters  it  becomes  a  dramatic  story  and 
people  everywhere  realize  how  destruc- 
tive floods  can  be.  But  year  after  year, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  valu- 
able farmland  is  washed  away  by  floods 
and  too  little  concern  is  felt  by  the  rest 
of  the  country.  I  have  proposed  a  reso- 
lution. House  Joint  Resolution  438.  to 
set  up  a  Joint  committee  to  study  a  com- 
prehensive flood-control  program,  utiliz- 
ing every  kind  of  project  to  stem  wildly 
running  rivers  and  to  save  valuable 
farmlands,  crops,  and  cities. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  an  editorial 
from  the  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer  of 
April  24,  which  points  out  there  are  more 
ways  to  control  floods  than  by  putting 
all  our  money  into  the  building  of  big 
dams  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  meth- 
ods of  flood  control: 

Bio-Dam  Foolishkxss 

An  article  in  the  current  issue  of  Coimtry 
Gentleman  points  out  that  whUe  damage  to 
cities  is  more  highly  dramatized  in  floods, 
by  far  the  greater  damage  Is  done  to  rural 
lands  where  not  only  are  buildings  damaged 
but  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tons  of  valu- 
able topsoU  are  washed  down  into  the  sea. 

The  installation  of  tremendous  dams  lo- 
cated a  long  way  down  the  stream  of  rivers 
Is  designed  to  prevent  damage  to  industrial 
areas,  but  the  magazine  feels  that  such  dams 
do  not  aid,  but  Instead  flood  out.  vast  areas 
of  agricultural  land. 

"Where,"  the  magazine  asks,  "would  such 
big  cities  as  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  be  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  prosperous  farm  areas  from 
whence  come  the  cattle,  hogs,  and  grain 
that  give  those  cities  their  reason  for  being?" 

The  magazine  advocates  as  a  far  so\mder 
program  one  that  halts  or  slows  down  exces- 
sive precipitation  where  it  falls  and  before 
the  little  waters  unite  to  form  big  floods. 
This,  it  maintains,  can  be  accomplished  by 
little  dams  in  the  upstream  watershed,  plus 
modern  soil  conservation  practices. 

The  article  concludes:  "The  Nation's  flood 
problem  cannot  be  solved,  as  some  would 
have  us  beUeve.  simply  by  buUding  big 
dams  that  drive  people  and  their  productive 
efforts  from  vast  tracts  of  our  best  soils.  A 
soimd  program  must  take  Into  account  that 
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frequent  and  large  floods  damage  agrleul> 
ture  In  upatream  areas,  whlcti  big  dams  do 
nothing  about.  It  most  give  a  far  more 
Important  place  to  flood  control  that  makea 
prodiictlTe  uae  of  the  aoll,  pays  Ita  way — 
and  In  actual  cases  beats  the  big  dams  a% 
their  own  game  at  downstream  protection  by 
•toraga." 


Letter  Carricn  Expose  Cartailment  Order 
as  InhiMaa  Fraud 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOX78X  07  RKPRESSMTATIVZS 

Monday,  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
outset,  the  Postmaster  General's  auto- 
cratic curtailment  order  as  an  alleged 
economy  measure  has  been  reprehensi- 
ble enough.  But  now.  in  addition,  it 
stands  exposed  as  a  crippler  of  letter 
carriers,  an  almost  unbelievable  example 
of  inhumanity  in  what  is  supposed  to  be 
this  enlightened  twentieth  century. 

The  following  article  from  the  Wash- 
InRton  Dally  News,  written  by  John 
Cramer,  justifies  a  demand  that  the  Post 
Office  Department,  without  further  pro- 
crastination, furnish  the  public  with  up- 
to-date  disability  and  death  figures. 

To  its  everlasting  credit,  the  Ho\ise  of 
Representatives  long  ago  passed  legisla- 
tion to  rescind  the  curtailment  order  but 
the  Senate  let  it  die  on  the  vine.  Mr. 
Cramer's  article  follows: 

Matt.   SZXVICX  CTTT  A  FaLSB  XCONOKT 

(By  John  Cramer) 

The  A7L  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  has  coma  up  wltJa  a  striking  new 
argument  in  its  flglit  against  Postmaster 
General  Donaldson's  AprU  17.  1950,  order 
curtailing  mall  service. 

It  has  produced  official  figures  showing 
that  the  CUsahUlty  rate  among  postal  em- 
ployees has  Increased  sharply  since  the  order. 
These  flgiires  which  I  have  verified,  come 
from  the  Employees  Compensation  Appeals 

Board,  which  Is  the  final  covurt  of  appeal  for 
Federal  employees  seeking  disability  pay. 
The  NALC  claims  the  higher  disability  rate 

ean  have  only  one  eause — the  fact  that  the 
order  curtailing  mail  service,  and  particular- 
ly the  part  of  it  which  cut  residential  deliver- 
ies to  one  a  day,  has  meant  Increased  work, 
and  heavier  work,  for  most  postal  employees. 

According  to  the  Appeals  Board,  the  figures 
for  the  disability  rate  for  ail  postal  employees 
was  9.1  for  1947;  9.7  for  1948;  10.2  for 
1948;  12.1  for  I9S0,  the  first  year  of  the  en- 
tailment order;  and  11.6  for  1961. 

The  disability  rate  for  mail  carrlen,  col- 
lectors, and  special-delivery  messengers,  on 
whom  falls  most  of  the  Increased  workload 
resulting  from  the  curtailment  order,  was 
10.3  In  1947;   18.1  In  1948;   17.9  In  1949;  and 

S2  in  1950,  the  first  year  of  the  curtailment 
order. 

Calendar  1951  figures  for  this  group  are 
not  yet  available. 

By  "dlsablUty  rate."  the  Appeals  Board 
says,  it  means  "the  frequency  of  disabling 
Injuries  per  1.000,000  man-hours  of  work." 

It  defines  disabling  Injury  as  any  which 
causes  an  employee  to  lose  as  much  as  8 
hours  of  duty  time— or  any  which  results  in  a 
permanent  disability.  Example:  Loss  at 
part  of  a  little  finger  would  be  considered 
as  producing  a  permanent  disability,  but 


conceivably  might  caiae  the  loss  at  lees  than 
8  hours'  duty  time. 

Figures  are  not  available  on  how  the  cur- 
tailment order  has  affected  sick  leave,  dis- 
ability retirements,  and  deaths  on  duty. 

However,  William  C.  (BUI)  Doherty,  NALO 
president,  said: 

"If  the  Department  were  to  make  the  fig- 
ures available,  I'm  certain  they  woiild  show 
that  sick  leave  has  increased.  And  I'm  con- 
vinced we  would  find  that  disability  retire- 
ments and  deaths  on  duty  not  only  have  In- 
creased— but  actually  have  trebled.  The 
curtailment  order  puts  a  cruel  and  Inhuman 
burden  on  the  postal  employee,  and  these 
figures  prove  It. 

"Enlightened  private  Industry  does  every- 
thing possible  to  decrease  disabUlty  rates. 
Our  short-sighted  Postmaster  General,  acting 
in  the  name  of  phony  economy,  actually 
has  increased  it— and  done  so  deliberately. 

"I  question  whether  he  has  any  slightest 
concern  for  the  heartaches  brought  upon 
Ills  employees  and  their  families  by  luneces- 
sary  injuries,  and  by  premature  deaths  and 
retlrementa. 

"In  his  altoged  »al  for  economy,  however, 
he  might  at  least  consider  that  he  produces 
no  economy,  but  actually  a  burden  on  the 
taxpayers,  when  be  makes  himself  responsi- 
ble for  broken  bodies  and  bereaved  postal- 
employee  homes." 

Mr.  Doherty  said  he  would  ask  the  Senate 
Post  Ofilce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to 
obtain  a  complete  report  on  postal  employee 
sick  leave  and  disability  retirements. 


Mother's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

09 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  »•—> 
IN  THI  BOUSE  or  RSPRESKNTATIVIS 

Monday.  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kaoaas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

yesterday  the  newspapers  all  over  the 

country  carried  editorials  commemorat- 
ing Mother's  Day.  Their  many  com- 
ments were  displayed  under  bannier 
headlines  and  artistic  covers. 

I  present  herewith  a  tribute  to  mothers 
written  by  one  of  Kansas'  outstanding 
mothers.  Mrs.  Prank  W.  Boyd,  8r.,  of 
Mankato,  Kans.  She  is  a  noted  news- 
paperwoman Of  Kansas.  This  tribute  to 
mother  carries  in  It  the  feeling  of  rural 
America.  I  submit  it  is  as  fine  and  meri- 
torious as  any  written  and  published  un- 
der banner  headlines  of  the  metropolitan 
press: 

Sunday,  liay  11,  will  be  Mother's  Day. 
Thoughts  of  Mother's  Day  bring  such  a  fiood 
of  memortes.  The  greatest  defense  of  Amer- 
ica today  Is  motherhood.  Mother  and  home 
are  synonymous,  and  home  is  the  founda- 
tion of  democracy. 

Home  should  be  a  refuge  In  time  of  trouble. 
But  home  Is  more  than  a  filling  station  by 
day  and  a  parking  place  at  night.  It  is  the 
recharging  statton,  a  dynamo,  where  rest- 
less children  and  tired  husbands  find  rest 
and  relaxation. 

Mothers'  hearts,  all  over  the  world,  beat 
prayerfully  these  days.  Mothers  in  Korea 
hold  only  misery  In  their  soft  eyes;  mothers 
In  India  look  bewildered  as  they  scrape  to- 
gether food  for  their  too  large  families; 
mothers  In  Austria  and  Csechoelovakia  are 
praying  for  peace;  mothers  in  Germany  are 
toying  to  gather  the  threads  of  their  broken 
homee;  mothers  in  America  are  praying  for 


the  safety  of  thstr  loved  ones  In 
for  world  peace. 

OUB  OWH  MOnDB 

When  speaking  of  motherhood,  we  nat- 
urally think  of  our  own  mother.  We  ealled 
her  mamma.  Mamma  was  always  there 
when  we  needed  her — for  help  and  encour- 
agement: advice,  if  we  aakad  it;  disciplina. 
U  ws  needed  it;  and  always  with  love. 

We  often  wonder  why  mothers  are  asso> 
elated  with  lavender  and  old  lace;  fraU 
white  hands  and  gentle  smUe.  We  would 
never  connect  mamma  with  lavender  and 
old  lace;  and  her  hands  were  not  frail  and 
White.  Tltey  were  strong  hands,  capable 
hands,  and  always  busy — they  had  to  be  to 
take  care  of  her  large  brood.  Tee.  her  smlto 
was  gentle — and  also  she  knew  how  to  be 
stern  when  it  was  nacaaaary. 

As  we  grow  older  we  marvel  at  her  phi> 
losophy  concerning  her  children.  She  eeemed 
to  realise  that  her  children  were  completely 
her  own  only  at  the  moment  of  birth.  -After 
that  she  began  to  reieasa  us  for  life,  and 
the  mora  sUent  the  release,  the  better  It  was 
for  her  chUdren. 

I  realize  that  some  of  the  philosophy  In- 
bred in  us  (by  our  papa  and  mamma)  was, 
"No  bird  soars  too  high  if  It  soars  on  ita 
own  wings"  and  anyone  Is  skiUed  who  "dlflS 
a  ditch  with  pick  and  shovel,  or  builds  a 
tower  unafraid."    Us  or  ahe  will  be  a  aue- 


We  believe  that  motherhood  Is  the 
magnificent  garment  worn  by  human 
beings — and  it  is  the  most  vital,  the  moat 
essential,  and  the  most  powerful  Job  ever 
created.  Motherhood  is  a  fuU-time  24- hour- 
day  Job.  It  demands  tha  patience  of  Job — 
wisdom  born  of  the  ages — love  so  strong  and 
enduring  and  so  tender  It  reflects  the  divlna. 
The  foundation  of  a  home  must  be  built  on 
firm  rock  of  discipline,  wise  Judgment,  tol- 
erance, and  love. 


Needed:  A  PaUic  Approach  to  Labar- 


EZTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVIS 

Thursday.  May  1, 1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  this 
moment,  no  lock-out  by  management  and 

DO  Strike  by  labor  has  ever  gone  un- 
settled. Sometimes,  the  labor-manage- 
ment issues  are  discussed  long  ahead  of 
the  expiration  of  an  existing  agreement. 
by  both  sides  across  the  bargaining  table. 
New  conditions  are  explored,  new  solu- 
tions are  considered,  and  a  contract  Is 
written.  On  too  many  occasions,  how- 
ever, in  recent  years,  this  process  is  inef- 
fective and  the  Nation  endures  the  emo- 
tional and  economic  tensions  of  a  bitter 
strike  which  invariably  ends  In  some 
compromise  formula. 

When  the  smoke  clears,  most  of  the 
Issues  about  which  the  battle  raged 
most  violently  seem  in  retrospect  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  bitterness  which  they 
had  engendered.  By  this  time,  it  would 
appear  to  most  Americans  that  there 
must  be  methods  and  techniques  which 
could  be  evolved  to  meet  these  proldexns 
without  rancor  and  friction. 

If  every  controversy  Is  ultimately  to 
be  solved  by  recourse  to  a  bargaining 
agency,  why  should  there  not  be  such  au. 
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agency  established  with  authority  to 
render  service  binding  upon  the  parties 
before  the  fur  flies? 

J "~- 


AmeficsB  People  May  Again  Be  Denied 
Facts  OB  Most  Importaat  issue  That 
G>iifroBts  Natioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKIfTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Daily  Courier  points  up  a  ques- 
tion that  is  most  critical  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  our  citizens — are  we  to 
go  through  another  Presidential  cam- 
paign without  full-dress  debate  on 
American  foreign  policy,  if  there  is  such 
a  thing? 

I  would  amend  the  closing  sentence  of 
the  editorial  to  say  that  a  discussion  of 
this  issue  would  also  ensue  should  either 
General  MacArthur  or  Senator  DxaxaxM 
emerge  as  the  candidate. 

Tlie  editorial  follows: 

WOKBOti    POLUn    AS  CAMPAlOlt   ISSUB? 

Throughout  the  diflteult  war  and  post- 
war yean  the  United  SUtes  did  not  have  a 
Presidential  campaign  in  which  foralgn 
policy  was  a  major  Issue. 

In  1940  WendeU  Wlllkie  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent RooMvelt.  Beth  in  1M4  and  IMS  Gov- 
ernor Dewey,  whUe  he  may  have  objected  to 
ceruin  detaila.  nevnr  broadly  diallenged  ib» 
administration's  theories  on  the  best  way  to 
win  the  peace  and  protect  American  sec\irlty. 

There  was.  no  doubt,  a  large  degree  of  pub- 
Uc  agreement  on  the  Issues  Involved,  al- 
though the  lack  of  dlsc\issIon  during  Presi- 
dential campaigns  Itself  tended  to  tustsln 
this  lack  of  argument. 

with  the  faU  of  China  to  the  Oommu- 
nUU,  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  and 
the  dissipation  of  enormous  sums  for  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  Europe,  however, 

the  public  began  seriously  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  administration's  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  intense  i>ublic  interest  in  the  de- 
bate which  followed  the  dismissal  of  General 
MacArthur  illustrated  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lic was  no  longer  wUling  to  take  adminis- 
tration policy  on  faith  alone. 

The  public  usually  does  not  consider  itself 
able  to  decide  grave  decisions  on  national 
defense  and  foreigrn  policy,  believing  that 
this  is  a  matter  for  experts.  It  Is  aigniflcant, 
however,  that  many  broad  assximptlons  of 
current  An^erican  policy  are  questioned  by 
two  of  the  outstaading  miUtary  minds  of 
America. 

The  views  of  Oeneral  ICacArthur  are  well 
known.  Just  as  significant,  however,  are 
the  views  of  Lt.  Oen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer, 
former  head  of  the  war  plans  division  of  the 
Army  and  the  man  who  helped  formulate 
much  of  the  strategy  which  resulted  in  vic- 
tory In  World  War  II.  Weden»eyer,  whose 
recommendations  for  saving  China  and 
avoiding  what  eventually  transpired  in  Korea 
were  Ignored  by  tie  administration,  finally 
resigned  from  the  Army  in  1051  becaxise  of 
disagreement  with  poUcles  being  foUowed. 

It  is  obvious,  bowever.  that  once  again 
there  will  be  no  major  discussion  of  foreign 
policy  during  the  1952  campaign  if  Oeneral 
Elsenhower  becomes  the  Republican  candi- 
date.    He  has  been  ao  intimately  connected 


with  that  i>ollcy  that  he  could  hardly  attack 
it.  Senator  Tait,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  support  of  both  MacArthur  and  Wede- 
meyer in  hli  views.  Wedemeyer,  In  fact, 
feels  so  strongly  on  the  subject  that  he  has 
formed  a  Citizens  for  Taft  movement. 

Terrible  blunders  have  \mquestlonably 
been  made  in  American  foreign  policy  In 
the  past  7  years.  Many  citizens  would  like 
to  have  an  oi>en  discussion  of  the  record  and 
a  chance  to  vote  for  opposing  candidates  who 
represent  different  points  of  view.  But  that 
wiU  occur  only  if  Senator  Tait  becomes  the 
GOP  candidate. 


Beat  TooU^-lI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxiNOXs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
date  of  February  28.  1952.  I  inserted  in 
the  CONCkcssioMAL  RicoRD  excerpts  of  a 
radio  broadcast  by  the  eminent  and  pop- 
ular commentator.  Mr.  Paul  Harvey,  of 
Chicago.  Letters  from  all  over  the 
country  have  pwured  into  my  ofDce  com- 
mending Mr.  Harvey's  timely  and  con- 
structive analysis  of  how  our  history 
books  have  been  changed  and  subverted. 
His  broadcasts  are  evidence  of  his 
thoughtful  and  painstaking  research  on 
the  subject. 

On  Sunday,  May  4.  1952.  at  10  p.  m.. 
eastern  daylight-saving  time,  over  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  network,  Mr. 
Harvey's  presentation  included  addi- 
tional comment  on  the  textbooks  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  his  second  broadcast  on 
Bent  Tools: 

BxNT  Tools— n 

V.  I.  XiSnln,  the  founder  of  Soviet  com- 
munism, said  It:  "Olve  us  a  chUd  for  S  years 
and  (be)  wlU  be  a  Bolshevik  forever."  On 
last  February  8,  during  this  visit,  I  lUted 
specific  subversive  authors,  textbooks,  and 

teachers'  aids.  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I  now. 
Intend  to  make  any  sweeping  statements 
charging  conununlsm  In  our  schools.     I  am 

alarmed  that  we  iDtend  them  to  teach  the 
truth  with  twisted  tools.  And  before  I  get 
through  you  will  be  alarmed,  too.  In  no  case 
wlU  I  take  time  to  discuss  a  volume  unless  it 
Is  in  general  circulation  m  the  schools  of 
the  United  SUtee  right  now. 

I  have  the  evidence.  Toull  have  to  take  It 
from  here  and  help  check  the  classrooms 
and  libraries  of  our  301,100  schools  and  locate 
such  books  as:  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Orient, 
by  Mrs.  Marguerite  Ann  Stewart.  Mrs.  Stew- 
art was  a  teacher  in  the  Moscow  Institute. 
8o  was  her  husband.  Both  were  trained  in 
Conununlst  Party  schools  there,  according  to 
the  Jomt  fact-finding  committee  of  the 
fifty-seventh  California  Legislature.  Ac- 
cording to  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  both  Stewarts  have  had 
long  affiliation  with  several  Conunmunist 
fronU.  I  liave  a  copy  of  the  list.  It's  a 
corker.  And  that  book  was  advertlaed  \n  a 
recent  Issue  of  ttie  otBcial  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Stewart  and  bis  wife  together  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet for  the  notorious  Institute  oC  Padfle 
Relations.  Mrs.  Stewart  was  secretary  to 
that  outfit  after  Frederick  Vanderbllt  Field 
gave  up  the  Job.    The  pamphlet  Is  called 


Land  of  the  Soviets.  They  managed  to  get  it 
distributed  by  the  United  States  Army  for 
Indoctrinating  soldiers,  until  the  Army 
caught  on.  But  that  use  dignified  the  pub- 
lication, to  where  one  California  high  school 
gave  students  extra  credits  for  reading  it. 
I'll  read  you  a  concluding  paragraph :  "Soviet 
Russia  has  never  let  differences  of  social  or 
political  viewpoints  stand  in  the  way  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  for  peace." 

Another:  American  Democracy  Today  and 
Tomorrow,  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.  Standard 
text  in  many  high  schools.  The  book  teaches 
tlMit  free  enterprise  is  dead.  Specifically  it 
says,  quote,  "The  chances  are  that  the  days 
of  completely  free  enterprise  can  never  be  re- 
covered. •  •  •  The  Government  might 
extend  its  activities  as  employer,  as  Investor, 
even  as  owner,  and  thus  become  a  necessary 
balance  wheel."  Not  necessarUy  commu- 
nism, you  say.  No.  Hitler,  in  Meln  Kampf, 
aaid,  "A  dictator  always  takes  what  be  wants 
by  degrees." 

Listen:  "Why  worry  about  public  debt? 
The  Government  has  power  to  print  money 
whenever  it  runs  short."  A  silly  statement 
you  BQlght  excuse  in  a  very  small  chUd.  Tiiat 
statement  is  from  a  volume  called  Samuel- 
son's  Economics,  in  use  tonight  in  more  than 
100  colleges  and  universities.  "Why  worry 
about  public  debt?  The  Oovernment  lias 
power  to  print  money  whenever  it  runs 
short."  Pause  here.  I  have  before  me  a 
letter — not  a  copy — a  letter  to  somebody 
signed  by  Earl  J.  McOrath,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Bducatlon.  The  last  para- 
graph of  that  letter  reads,  quote,  "I  know  of 
no  textbooks  used  in  the  American  public 
school  system  written  by  persons  connected 
with  the  Communist  Party."  Well  I  do,  Mr. 
Commissioner:  The  BuUdlng  America  series 
for  children.  The  writers  listed  in  the 
bibliography  of  the  BuUdlng  America  series 
have — and  I  have  personally  counted  them. 
Mr.  Commissioner — a  combined  total  of  285 
front  aflUlations  in  wiiich  they  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  top  echelon  Cooununists  in 
the  United  States. 

Do  you  deny  Mary  Siting's  connections 
With  the  Communist  Party?  While  we're 
Tiaming  names  there  is  one  Langston  Hughes 
calling  himself  a  poet,  being  entertained  In 
Intellectual  circles  and  Invited  to  speak 
In  school  auditoriums  on  which  you  pay  the 

rent.   He  has  a  record  of  more  than  70  front 

connections,  has  been  identified  as  a  card- 
carrying  Communist  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  and  has  writ- 
ten such  a  blatantly  blasphemous  piece  of 
trash  called  Oood-by  Christ  that  the  foulest 

mouthed  hoodlum  wotild  choke  on  it.  This 
Is  not  new  to  the  weU-informed.  but  too  few 


Educators,  watch  for  Columbia  University's 
citizenship-education  project.  Its  reference 
list  was  recently  bludgeoned  Into  modlflra- 
tion.  But  It  stm  Is  out  of  balance  to  the 
left  of  extreme  left  by  a  ratio  of  10  to  1. 
It's  making  the  rounds.  Teaching  teachers. 
In  the  publication  Progressive  Ediication  a 
aeries  of  articles  by  Dr.  Norman  Woelfel. 
professor  of  education  at  Ohio  State  Unl* 
verslty.  it  Is  stated  that:  *lt  may  be  neces- 
sary paradoxically  enough,  to  control  our 
press  as  the  Russian  press  Is  controlled  and 
as  the  Nazi  press  was  controlled."  The 
Bill  of  Rlghu  takes  an  awful  beating  from 
these  busy  Uttle  bands.  That  same  pub- 
lication for  teachers  last  February  carried 
an  article  by  A  Max  Carmicliael,  proCeaKV 
of  education  at  BaU  State  Teachers  CcAlege 
In  Mxincle.  Ind.  He  reconunends  outright 
deceit.  That  teachers  who  fear  getting  fired 
plant  ttieir  Ideas  secretly.  The  Progrtrntwrn 
Education  Asaoriatlon.  since  1M4.  has  eallad 
itself  the  American  Bducatlon  ftOowahipL 
Eight  thousand  teadiers.  In  1M7  tbmt  out- 
fit adopted  a  resolutloo.  and  I 
cbannri  tbt  energies  o*  edncsti 
what  Hitler  did — to 
of  edocatkm  toward  tbe 
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the  (American)  eoonomle  system — (to  cre- 
ate) a  system  In  which  national  and  Inter- 
national  planning  of  prcxluctlon  and  dis- 
tribution replaces  tLe  chaotic  planlessness 
ctf  traditional  free  enterprises."  Tbey  want 
teacbers  to  work  to  replace  tree  enterprise. 
And  part  a  ctf  tbat  same  plank — still  effec- 
tive, not  retracted  as  of  this  moment  to- 
night— says  these  teachers  intend  to  work 
Xor  an  order  In  which  "international  eco- 
nomic planning  of  trade,  resources,  labor 
iliftrllmtlon.  and  Btandanto  Is  practiced." 

A  month  ago  Michigan's  Congressman 
PAtTL  SBATia  (Is  There  a  Subversive  Move- 
ment In  the  Public  achools?)  documented 
tbe  case  against  Dr.  Theodore  Brameld,  pro- 
fwBor  Of  edticatlon  at  New  York  University. 
Dr.  Brameld  recommends  that  teachers  study 
Marx.  Especially  Marx's  belief  "that  the 
profit  system  Is  the  root  of  oiir  social 
troubles."  Now  you  know  where  your  Amer- 
jlcan  yonngster  has  been  getting  those  weird 
Ideas. 

I     Frank    Hughes.    In    his    splendid    book. 
Prejudice  and  the  Press,  traces  much  of  this 
perversion   of   education    b(M;k   to  Columbia 
University,  to  John  Dewey  and  the  so-called 
tellllant  educators  he  spawned.    Dr.  Fred- 
erick Fowler,  of  Pittsburgh,  president  of  the 
Katlonal  Association  at  Svangellcals.  thinks 
these   educators   who   first   questioned   and 
then  denied  the  very  existence  of  God  sowed 
In  the  public  schools  the  seed  that  grew  the 
harvest  of  rottenness  we're  reaping  in  pub- 
tllc  life  today.    We  taught  the  Atger  Hisses  to 
I  think  that  way.     We  let  Bllzabeth  Bentley 
graduate  from  a  fashionable  school  without 
ever   trying   to   teach    her    anything   about 
lAm«ican  history  and  American  economic 
i  principles.     No  wonder  she  was  a  push-over 
for  their  propaganda.    We  left  her  Intellec- 
'tually  defenseless. 

I     It  was  George  Counts.  CoUimbia  Univer- 
■tty  professor  and  prolific  textbook  author, 
iwho  wrote,  among  other  things,  Dare  the 
Schools  Build  a  New  Social  Order.  Accurately 
isxunmed  up  by  the  late  Harold  Laskl  as  "an 
educational  program  for  a  Socialist  Ameri- 
ca."   Ha   says   he   has   reformed.    With    19 
citations   for    Communist    leanings    against 
'htm.  Counts  In  recent  public  declarationa 
•  has   said   "yes."  he   was   once  pro-Busslan. 
:ooee  ad-vocated  revolution,  but  he  has  now 
t  changed  his  mind.     I'm  glad  to  hear  that. 
I  like  a  man  who  will  admit  he's  wrong.     I 
Blight  even  learn  to  trust  his  conversion,  but 
'x  will  never  trust  his  jxulgment  again. 
t     William  Z.  Foster,  head  man  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States,  has  said 
and  I  qnote.  "Our  teachers  m\ist  write  new 
school  textlx>oks  and  rewrite  hlsUHy  from 
the  Marxian  viewpoint."     UNESCO,  a  divi- 
sion  of   the   United   Nations,   has   publicly 
announced  its  intention  to  do  so— to  "cor- 
rect" United  States  public  schools  textlxtoks. 
80   Prof.   A.   B.    Hart,    among   many   others, 
rwlaed  what  he  had  himself  written.    The 
new  edition   of   his  School   History   of   the 
United  States  says  about  the  Revolutionary 
War  era.  "The  colonists  were  ndt  desperately 
oppressed.    In    no    other    country    In    the 
eWorld  were  the  people  so  well  housed,  well 
fed.  comfortable."    That's  not  the  way  Ben 
Franklin     said     it.     Indeed,     the     colonists 
Itemized  their  oppressions  in  the  Declaration 
of   Independence.    So   UNESCO   apparently 
ilBtends  to  rewrite  that.  too. 
I     There   are   many    l>are-faced   Communist 
books.     But  the  explosive  is  most  dangerous 
with  the  red  "danger"  sign  wiped  off.    Sen- 
ator ItpCAMMAH'a  Judiciary  Committee   has 
foond  tremendous  quantities  of  unlabeled 
Communist  propaganda  material  being  sent 
Into  the  United  States  by  unregistered  for- 
eign agents.     Prom  March  through  August 
Of  last  year  through  Just  one  port  of  entry 
the   Beds   shipped   into  the   United  States 
,75,000  different  pul>llcatlons.    Why.  man,  we 
quarantlzte   typhoid.     Our  Government  will 
not  allow  infected  cattle  to  cross  our  borders, 
but  hypos  of  poison  for  the  minds  of  o\ir 
.Children  are  freely  admitted.    The  Encyclo* 


pedla  of  the  Social  Sciences  Is  the  "bible* 
on  that  subject  In  virtually  every  college 
and  university  and  many  high  schools.  An 
article  therein  on  Lalssez  Pmlre  (Free  Econ- 
omy) was  written  by  a  violent  British 
Socialist  (C.  D.  H.  Cole,  Oxford) .  An  article 
on  communism  is  written  by  Max  Beer,  a 
noted  devoted  apostle  of  Karl  Marx.  The 
article  on  socialism  is  written  by  (Orcar 
Jaszi)  a  Hungarian  Socialist.  Now,  wait  a 
minute,  the  article  on  "Liberty"  Is  written 
by  Harold  Laskl.  late  chairman  of  the  British 
Socialist  Party.  And  the  article  on  "Capi- 
talism" is  written  by  Werner  Somljart,  a 
former  Marxist  who  became  a  Nazi.  And 
Mr.  Commissioner  of  Education,  you  didn't 

know  Of  any  book  In  the  public  schools  writ- 
ten by  anyone  with  any  connection  with 
communism.  You  do  now.  Another:  The 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  put  out  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  reference  materials  in  the  high 
schools  of  48  States.  Is  edited  by  MaxweU 
Stewart,  former  associate  editor  of  the  Mos- 
cow Dally  News  in  Moscow,  Russia. 

It's  time  to  get  mad.  Americans.  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  it:  'To  sin  by  silence,  when  they 
should  protest,  makes  cowards  of  men."  A 
capable,  loyal  school  administrator  will  wel- 
come your  Investigation,  and  the  Job  can  be 
done.  The  MacGruder  book  shamelessly  dis- 
torted the  truth.  In  1949  Houston  banned  it; 
In  1950  the  SUte  of  Georgia;  hi  1951  Peoria, 
HI.,  and  Lafayette.  Ind.:  and  in  1952  the 
Indiana  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, Wilbur  Young,  backed  by  the 
American  Legion  and  the  press  and  the  peo- 
ple, broke  the  final  resistance:  and  the  Mac- 
Omder  book  was  revised — somewhat.  At 
least,  they've  painted  over  the  leopard's  spots, 
though  they  stm  show  through.  The  fight 
lent  over:  it  never  will  be.  But  Toung  set 
up  a  commission  to  read  and  approve  all 
textbooks  in  Indiana.  It  wasn't  easy.  One 
Robert  Wyatt,  of  the  State  Teacher's  Associ- 
ation in  Indiana,  oppoaed  him  vigorously. 
Youll  get  it,  too.  The  few  who  will  bleat 
about  the  first  amendment.  But  these  are 
your  schools.  It's  your  money  that  hires  the 
teachers  and  buys  the  lxx>ks.  and  the  first 
amendment  does  not  require  you  to  subsidize 
somebody  who's  trying  to  cut  your  throat. 
They  will  say  academic  freedom  requires  that 
all  Bides  of  the  story  be  taught  to  all  stu- 
dents. 

Let's  face  it:  People  who  demand  freedom 
to  teach  communism  are  demanding  the 
right  to  teach  violent  revolution.  Superin- 
tendent WiUlam  Burkhard.  of  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  said  it :  "There  is  only  one  fool  bigger 
than  an  American  educator  who  advocates 
communism,  and  that  is  the  Individual  in 
authority  who  has  the  power  to  fire  him  and 
does  not  do  so."  If  our  college  and  univer- 
sity students  want  to  read  Marx  and  Lenin, 
let  them  know  what  they  are  reading.  But 
we  have  no  more  right  to  place  mislabeled 
poison  on  the  schoolroom  booluhelf  than  we 
have  to  leave  poison  on  the  medicine  shelf 
within  the  reach  ot  a  child. 


Iowa  Newspaper  Denoances  DayHf  kt 
SaTk|;s  Racket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  loWA 
XK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  May  12.  IB 52 

Ifr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  thtt 
Hampton  (Iowa)  Chronicle  denoiindnff 
the  daylight  savings  racket,  the  goners' 


special,  as  perpetrated  in  many  metro- 
politan centers,  Including  Washington, 

D.  c. 

Every  year,  since  becoming  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  have  voted  against  this 
asinine  scheme. 

The  Chronicle's  editorial  follows: 

Some  of  tbe  Eastern  States  have  again 
adopted  that  daylight  savings  fraud.  The 
idea  is  always  promoted  by  the  larger  etttea 
of  the  East.    •     •    • 

Why  not  begin  work  at  7  o'do^  In  the 
morning.  Instead  of  turning  the  cioclu 
back?  The  results  would  be  the  same,  and 
It  would  not  disrupt  the  time,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

We  farmers  and  businessmen  of  the  Cen- 
tral states  have  long  decided  that  11  noon 
Is  Just  what  it  says,  and  Boosevelt  could  not 
change  it,  and  neither  can  Truman.  They 
may  be  able  to  steal  the  steel  mills,  but  they 
caniwt  change  the  time  that  summer  morn- 
ing dew  ends. 


Arc  Wc  BnUffiaf  1  Dress  Parade  An^I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  Moara  cabolima 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESBNTATXYXS 

Mondav.  Maw  12,  1952 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  views 
ezp-essed  in  the  Daily  Reflector  are  very 
timely.  They  pose  many  of  the  thoughts 
which  are  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  The  concern  voiced  in  this  ar- 
ticle has  underscored  much  of  the  con- 
gressional inquiry  into  the  adequacy  of 
American  defenses.  While  the  article 
refers  to  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  I  am  sure  that  the  editor 
had  reference  to  the  military  progrsins 
of  the  Departments  of  Navy  and  Air 
Force  as  well  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense itself. 


Aax  Wb  Binu)iNO  a 


Paxadk  AbmtT 


With  proposed  Armed  Forces  expenditures 
malrtng  up  the  major  portion  of  the  na- 
tional budget,  there  is  a  great  deal  at  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  slashing  of 
these  expenditures  by  both  professional  men 
In  Oovemment  and  laymen  back  home. 

When  most  of  the  proponents  talk  of 
cutting  the  Armed  Forces  expenditures,  they 
are  not  proposing  a  cut  in  the  shooting 
power  of  the  United  States.  They  (and  the 
Reflector  is  included  in  this  group)  are  jwo- 
poslng  a  cut  in  the  nonessential  ammuni- 
tion used  by  the  vast  desk  force  of  the 
mUltary. 

In  spite  of  aU  the  argriments  to  the  con- 
trary, the  United  States  does  not  need  an 
army  of  big  buildings,  lavish  office  space,  and 
restful  ofllce  furniture.  We  do  not  need  an 
Army  on  dress  parade,  as  the  nonessential 
expenditures  would  Indicate.  We  need  an 
Army  that  can  deliver  the  blows  when  the 
chips  are  down  and  the  fighting  comes. 

Wo  American  begrudges  a  GI  having  an 
extra  case  of  ammunition  for  his  rifle  or  an 
extra  tank  to  protect  his  life.  But  the 
American  people  do  object  to  a  general  hav- 
ing three  secretaries  when  he  could  get  by 
With  two.  They  do  object  to  padded  ex- 
penditures for  entertainment  of  visiting  offi- 
cials, architectural  showplaces,  and  ware- 
houses of  dupUcated  articles  which  go  un- 
tised.  and  in  many  cases  xmaccounted  for. 
The  American  people  object  to  new  military 
^pending  being  made  according  to  domastlo 
political  expediency  rather  than  according 
to  the  defense  needs  of  the  Nation. 
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We  want  to  see  the  military  of  the  Nation 
live  weU  and  operate  efficiently,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  se*  a  continuation  of  the  waste 
and  unnecessary  spending  of  millions  upon 
mllUons  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  as 
the  past  lias  sbown  us. 

Tes.  the  Reflector  favors  tbe  expenditure 
of  bUlions  for  guns,  planes,  tanks,  and  ships; 
but  we  object  to  the  military  spending  2 
cenU  unnecessarily  for  paper  clips  or  desks. 

We  stUl  maintain  our  position  that  mU- 
llons  can  l>e  cut  from  the  Nation's  military 
budget  without  affecting  the  operating  effi- 
ciency of  the  military  machine  of  the  United 
states.  The  cuts  are  needed  in  the  non- 
sssentlal  categories,  and  therein  Is  plenty  of 
room  for  savltig  tbe  American  people  mil- 
lions Of  dollan  a  year. 

The  fighting  man  in  the  field  ^eti  along 
all  right  in  fatigues  rather  than  a  dress  uni- 
form. There  U-  no  reason  the  Army  at  home 
oould  not  do  likewise. 


Tke  Peaccfd  AtoM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHINCTOK 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVIS 
{    Monday.  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  $6,000,000,000  has  been  Invested 
to  date  In  our  atomic-energy  program. 
It  Is  the  best  buy  in  history. 

Bom  of  war.  atomic  energy  today  is 
harnessed  not  only  for  war  but  also  for 
peace. 

It  is  still  harnessed  for  war  because 
Communist  aggression  and  enslavement 
threaten  the  free  world,  and  because  So- 
viet Russia  refuses  to  agree  to  an  effec- 
tive system  of  international  controls. 

This  combination  leaves  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  no  alternative. 
Its  Atomic  Energy  Commission  must  de- 
velop and  produce,  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  with  vigor  and  urgency.  This 
it  is  doing— to  prevent  war.  if  possible; 
to  win  it.  if  necessary. 

80  today  we  find  the  bulk  of  our  great 
stockpile  of  fissionable  material — the 
stuff  from  which  atomic  energy  comes — 
stored  in  the  form  of  weapons,  the  har- 
ness of  war. 

But  atomic  weapons  are  not  only  ex- 
plosives. Pilmarlly.  they  constitute  en- 
ergy— energy  many  times  more  concen- 
trated than  any  now  controlled  by  man, 
but  energy  nevertheless.  The  same  ma- 
terial you  u.se  to  explode  an  atom  bomb 
can  be  used  to  generate  electricity,  to 
power  ships  of  commerce,  to  nm  air- 
planes and  trains  and  the  multitude  of 
those  things  that  require  energy  here  on 
earth. 

Today  our  great  Hanford  atomic-en- 
ergy works  is  turning  out  plutonium, 
which  represents  modem  swords  in  our 
arsenal  of  defense.  To  borrow  a  Biblical 
phrase,  If  we  can  bring  peace  to  the  world 
we  will  be  able,  literally,  to  beat  these 
swords  into  plowshares. 

Even  though  it  Is  stored  in  the  form  of 
weapons,  our  supply  of  atomic  energy 
Will  neither  deteriorate  nor  diminish.  It 
can  last  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  will 
not  become  obsolete. 

If.  please  God.  it  's  never  utilised  for 
battle,  it  can  be  put  to  work  advancing 


human  welfare  as.  Indeed,  a  good  portion 
of  our  stockpile  already  is  being  used. 

0T7B  ATOMIC  GOLD  ICQiX 

Thus,  lest  anyone  think  our  $6,000.- 
000.000  expenditure  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  is  money  down  the  drain,  spent 
for  badly  needed  defense  but  nonethe- 
less spent  and  forever  gone,  let  me  join 
with  Chairman  Gordon  Dean,  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  who  said: 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  call  it  [our  atomic  stockpile]  the  greatest 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  Mr.  Dean's  re- 
marks this  conservative  estimate:  In 
time  of  real  peace  the  stuff  In  our  atom- 
ic stockpile  will  be  more  valuable  than 
all  the  gold  stored  In  Fort  Knox. 

For.  Just  imagine,  the  energy  stored 
In  1  iwund  of  uranium  is  equivalent  to 
the  energy  in  2,000.000  pouads  of  coal 

Energy,  fuel,  heat — there  ts  no  limit 
to  man's  needs  for  these  commodities. 
They  are  vital  in  war;  they  are  equally 
vital  in  peace. 

So.  aside  from  the  truly  tremendous 
achievements  of  thus  far  deterring  world 
war  ni  and  of  multiplying  our  defense 
potential  should  that  war  ever  strike,  let 
me  tell  you  about  some  of  our  present 
and  potential  atomic-energy  assets. 

UOHTINO    Ur   TRX    WOSUI 

Scientists  lighted  an  electric  bulb  at 
Arco,  Idaho,  last  December— a  bulb  that 
may  foretell  the  lighting  up  of  the  dark 
areas  of  the  world. 

Using  100  kilowatts  of  power  generated 
In  the  experimental  breeder  reactor  at 
Arco,  scientists  not  only  lighted  bulbs; 
they  also  ran  a  small  machine-tool  shop. 
This  meant  electric  ];>ower  from  atomic 
energy  was  possible. 

Soon  an  electric  generator  will  be  oper- 
ating continuously  at  Arco,  drawing  its 
iwwer  from  the  same  pile. 

This  does  not  mean  the  end  to  conven- 
tional sources  of  power. 

The  practical  use  of  atomic  reactors — 
of  furnaces — for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tr'city  is  some  years  in  the  future. 

Atomic  energy  at  first  will  be  at  high 
cost  as  compared  with  conventional 
electrical  energy.  Therefore,  this  new 
source  is  not  expected  to  replace  any  of 
the  Norf^  west's  low-cost  power  stations 
or  end  the  need  for  present  sources  of 
power  anc*  their  continued  development; 
rather,  it  will  supplement  existing  sys- 
tems where  fuel  costs  are  high  and  where 
there  is  no  abundant  conventional  source 
of  power. 

How  many  atomic  kilowatts  will  be 
added  to  our  power  potential  a  quarter  of 
a  century  hence,  no  one  knows.  But  the 
possibilities  challenge  the  imagination. 
Atomic  power,  together  with  power  from 
coal.  oil.  gas.  and  falling  water— in  the 
world  of  tomorrow — should  provide  hu- 
manity with  energy  to  meet  its  needs 
and  raise  standards  of  living  every- 
where. 

ATOMIC    SUBS.    SHIPS,    AMD    PUOnS 

The  first  portable  atomic  reactor  will 
move  about  in  a  submarine,  generating 
the  atomic  power  that  propels  its  host. 
The  submarine  program  is  ahead  of 
others  because  the  need  is  greater— luid 
consequently  the  price  we  are  willing  to 


pay  is  higher.  Nuclear  propulsion  for 
aircraft  and  surface  ships  will  follow. 
Reactors  will  run  a  long  time  with  no 
need  for  refueling.  They  operate  with- 
out oxygen.  That  is  why  a  reactor  for 
submarines  is  first  on  our  list. 

Two  submarine  reactors  are  now  in  de- 
yelopment.  Many  problems  remain  to  be 
solved,  but  we  shall  have  atomic-driven 
subs  in  the  near  future. 

If  we  can  produce  a  reactor  to  drive 
a  submarine  through  the  water,  we  can 
build  one  to  propel  a  vessel  on  top  of  the 
water.  The  advantages  are  obvious — 
no  fuel  storage  space;  long  range  with- 
out refueling. 

Developing  an  aircraft  reactor  is  a 
tougher  Job.  Shielding  weight  must 
be  lighter  and  space  for  the  reactor  is 
smaller.  Materials  hitherto  unknown 
must  be  developed — materials  capable  of 
resisting  extremely  high  temperatures 
and  high  nuclear  radiation  densities. 

Work  is  in  progress  on  such  materials. 
Research  goes  forward  on  an  aircraft 
reactor.  The  timetable  is  more  extended 
but  the  work  must  and  will  proceed. 

KXW    ROKIZOIfS   or   KKALTH 

When  the  smoke  from  the  first  atomic 
bomb  cleared,  there  became  visible  new 
horizons  in  the  field  of  health. 

Atomic  energy  has  been  put  to  woilc 
in  the  interests  of  longer  life  and  better 
health,  of  increased  and  improved  food 
supplies,  as  well  as  for  new  types  of  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  progress. 

In  the  peaceful  development  of  atomic 
energy,  the  word  "Isotope"  has  become 
a  byword. 

The  Atomic  Enei'gy  Commission, 
which  has  dispatched  almost  25,000  ship- 
ments of  radioactive  isotopes  to  more 
than  700  users  in  46  States  and  33  foreign 
coimtries,  gives  a  layman's  definition  of 
an  isotope.  It  is  one  of  two  or  more 
closely  allied  elements  having  identical 
chemical  properties,  but  differing  sUghtly 
in  atomic  weights. 

The  Commission  goes  on  to  explain 
that  when  an  element  is  placed  in  an 
atomic  reactor,  it  becomes  radioactive. 

A  complete  list  of  present  uses  of  iso- 
topes, which  are  sent  at  cost  or  below  to  - 
scientific,  medical,  and  industrial  users, 
would  fill  any  day's  edition  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Here  are  some  of 
the  more  common  in  medicine,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  scientific  research: 

TSACINO    AND   TREATING    DISEASE 

In  hospitals  and  universities  today, 
physicians  are  using  radioisotopes  to  di- 
agnose circulatory  disorders,  to  locate 
malignant  tumors,  to  measure  function- 
ing of  sick  thyroid  glands,  to  test  the 
amoimt  of  iron  the  red  blood  ciWs  of 
anemic  patients  can  absorb,  to  diagnose 
internal  bodily  changes,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  uses. 

At  oiu:  own  University  of  Washington, 
for  example,  iodine  131  is  being  used  in 
the  treatment  of  hyperthyroidism,  a  dis- 
ease in  which  the  thyroid  gland  is  over- 
active. The  university  is  using  the  same 
substance  in  the  treatment  of  thyroid 
cancer,  and  to  relieve  pain  and  distress 
In  angina  pectoris,  a  type  of  heart  dis- 
ease. The  university  Is  using  another 
isotope  known  as  P-32  to  treat  leuke- 
mia, a  disease  In  which  the  white  blood 
cells  are  overproduced. 
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Using  radiosodlum,  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School  diagnosed 
hundreds  of  cases  of  circulatory  disor- 
ders in  hands  and  feet.  These  diag- 
noses have  been  so  accurate,  doctors  can 

determine  whether  to  amputate  and  the 
place  to  do  it. 

The  Cook  County  Hospital  and  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School 
put  radiophosphorous  to  work  to  locate 
cancer  in  the  breast.  The  radiations  en- 
able doctors  to  distinguish  between  be- 
nign and  malignant  growth.  The  latter 
take  up  phosphorus  at  a  slightly  greater 
rate. 

A  radioiodine  compound  is  used  by 
the  Minnesota  Medical  School  to  deter- 
mine the  location  of  brain  tumors  as  a 
preparation  for  operation.  Other  insti- 
tutions are  using  this  compound  to  diag- 
nose thyroid  cancer  and  to  locate  meta- 
stases— the  deposits  of  thyroid  cancer 
tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  some- 
times far  removed  from  the  parent 
growth. 

Treatment  of  malignant  brain  tumors 
Is  one  of  the  most  deUcate  and  baflting 
problems  confronting  medical  men. 
Here's  a  technique  developed  by  Harvard. 
MIT  and  AEC  specialists.  Borax  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  patient.  The  patient 
Is  then  placed  near  an  atomic  pile.  The 
borax  concentrates  in  the  fast-growing 
brain  timior.  It  captures  slow  neutrons 
emitted  by  the  pile  and  the  tiny  explo- 
sions in  the  brain  destroy  the  boron- 
bearing  cells. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
peaceful  atom  at  work — on  the  ailments 
of  mankind. 

ATOIU   AND  HOHSKT.KHS   CABUAGXS 

Industry  is  using  atomic  energy  to 
BtxKiy  friction  wear — to  measure  more 
accmntely. 

Radioisotopes  can  be  detected  in  even 
submicroscopic  quantities  by  the  radia- 
tions they  emit.  They  can  be  introduced 
into  piston  rings,  bearings  and  automo- 
bile tires.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  make 
test  measurements  revealing  how  these 
materials  will  stand  up  in  normal  use. 
n-om  such  studies,  better  tires,  improved 
lubricants,  stronger  engine  parts  have 
came  and  will  continue  to  be  developed. 

For  example;  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  is 
using  radioisotopes  to  discover  hidden 
flaws  in  metal  castings  and  to  control 
thickness  in  metal  rolling.  The  Good- 
year and  Armstrong  Rubber  Cos. 
use  radioactive  carbon  in  gauges  to  insure 
uniform  thickness  of  pliofilm  sheets,  sav- 
ing up  to  50  percent  of  the  raw  material. 

Radioisotopes  are  doing  another  im- 
portant Job  closer  to  home.  A  maiicer 
technique  is  now  in  routine  use  in  a  pipe- 
line running  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Boise,  Idaho.  When  completed  to  Pasco, 
Wash.,  this  line  will  cover  a  distance  of 
more  than  500  miles.  The  flow  of  liquid 
through  this  pipe  can  be  studied  because 
of  the  ease  in  detecting  presence  of 
radioactivity  In  the  fluid — even  though 
no  radiation  hazard  is  present. 

To  date,  1,121  isotope  shipments  have 
been  made  to  326  industrial  users.  The 
"useful  atom"  is  working  for  American 
Industry  to  bring  better  products,  to  mora 
people,  at  lower  cost. 


TRX  OOOD  CAXTH 

The  atom  works  for  the  farmer  too, 
primarily  in  research  where  radioactive 
Isotopes  are  used  as  tracers.    "Tagged 

elements"  afford  an  effective  means  of 
studjring  the  properties  of  soils,  plants, 
fertilizers  and  insecticides.  Forty 
studies  are  under  way  to  learn  how  plants 
use  minerals  and  organic  compounds 
they  draw  from  the  soil. 

More  than  a  dozen  current  projects 
are  aimed  at  a  better  luxderstandlzxg  of 
plant  diseases  and  pests — how  they  de- 
velop— how  they  attack  crops  and  live- 
stock— and  consequently  how  they  can 
best  be  defeated.  A  veterinarian  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  hopes  to 
eliminate  screw  worm  flies  which  play 
such  havoc  with  beef  cattle  in  the  West. 
He  will  use  radioactive  cobalt  from  the 
Oak  Ridge  atomic  pile  in  his  experiments. 

Some  of  these  experiments  are  long 
range — but  the  farmers  of  America  will 
reap  full  benefit  in  years  to  come. 

AND    HOW   TBIKG8    GXOW 

More  than  half  of  the  2,000.000,000 
people  in  today's  world  are  undernour- 
ished. Population  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  about  20,000,000  a  year — faster  than 
food  production.  Greater  output  of 
farm  products  is  a  prime  need.  To  meet 
th3  need,  man's  oldest  indiistry.  agri- 
ciiltiure,  win  be  assisted  by  his  newest, 
atomic  energy. 

Photosynthesis  is  that  process  in  green 
plants,  which  utilizes  the  energy  from 
sunlight  to  build  carbohydrate  material 
from  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  By  this 
mysterious  process  plants  change  air  and 
sunlight  into  food.  If  man  could  re- 
produce the  process  outside  the  Uving 
plant  cell,  we  would  have  an  independent 
source  of  food  supply. 

In  photosimtheslfl,  as  In  studies  of 
other  life  processes,  the  special  value  of 
isotopes  is  that  by  following  their  radio- 
activity, scientists  can  trace  the  things 
that  happen  in  normally  functioning  or- 
ganisms. Because  of  isotopes,  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  natiu-e 
may  bec<une  an  open  book  to  the  human 
mind. 

If  man  can  learn  to  accelerate  photo- 
synthesis, to  guide  it  or  duplicate  it.  the 
world's  food  supply  can  be  expanded  and 
Improved. 

TBM  BMTTEM  LXWU 

The  time  will  come  when  all  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  are  under  effective 
international  control.  We  are  manu- 
facturing atomic  weapons  only  because 
we  are  forced  to  do  so.  We  stand  willing 
to  put  OUT  atomic  armaments  and  all 
other  weapons  under  effective  interna- 
tional control  whenever  Stalin  agrees  to 
a  plan  that  will  do  the  Job. 

Some  day  we  will  win  through  to  real 
peace.  When  that  day  comes,  there  will 
be  no  war-surplus  sales  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. The  money  we  have  spent  on  our 
atomic  defenses  will  not  have  been 
wasted.  The  materials  which  keep  us 
ahead  in  the  atomic-armaments  raoe 
will  Immeasurably  enrich  our  lives  in 
peace.  Every  last  ounce  of  our  atomic 
wealth  Is  as  valuable  in  peace  as  it  is  in 
war. 

Today,  the  atom.  In  the  form  of  weap- 
ons, is  the  shield  of  our  liberties  and  the 


butkwark  of  our  freedoms.    Tomorrow, 
In  the  form  of  peacetime  power,   the 
atom  can   remake   this  world  of   ours 
closer  to  the  heart's  desire. 
Indeed,  how  could  we  make  a  better 

Investment? 


AcricBHnre  and  the 


Diet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiaooMsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBlfTATrvlBS 

Monday.  May  12.  19S2 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, \mder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  including  part  of  an  address  by 
Dr.  Herrell  DeOrafl,  School  of  Nutrition, 
Cornell  University,  presented  at  the  Na- 
tional Food  Fonmi  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity on  April  21,  1952: 

The  remarkable  accomplishments  of  our 
agriculture  and  food  Industries  tn  the  past — 
accomplish mentA  whlcli  now  permit  us  to 
Xeed  the  Nation  with  less  than  one-third  of 
our  productive  effort — have  been  achieved 
within  ttM  framework  of  a  highly  competi- 
tive, remarkably  flexible  society.  To  be  stir* 
a  competitive,  free-market  society  to  not 
always  easy  to  live  with,  but  It  doe*  foster 
progress  and  efficiency. 

As  mentioned  previotialy  we  now  have  an 
agrietUttire  subject  to  a  degree  of  price-cost 
risk  and  vulnerability  never  before  experi- 
enced. The  problems  of  maintaining  an 
nomlc  balance  in  this  system  of  fanning 
fully  as  complex  as  the  problems  of  tiic  bio- 
logical balance.  The  burdens  have  beoom* 
dilBcult  for  people  who  reaUy  do  not  like  to 
face  up  to  the  harsh  realities  of  competi- 
tion— and  who  choose,  if  they  can.  to  shift 
tome  of  the  load  to  others  through  the  de- 
vice of  economic  intervention  by  govern- 
ment. Farmers  are  by  no  means  alone  tarred 
with  this  brush.  It  has  become  a  national 
disease,  particularly  in  these  years  dtuing 
which  it  has  been  fostered  by  a  governnMnt 
that  wants  to  taks  over.  A  large  proportion 
of  our  people,  including  both  farmers  and 
others,  are  giving  Up  service  to  a  free,  com- 
petitive society  and  the  opportunities  it 
offers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  try- 
ing to  vote  for  themselves  or  pressure  (or 
themselves  the  security  of  a  markctless  econ- 
omy. This  is  the  modern  version  of  Utopia— 
and  like  other  Utopias,  It  Is  an  lUuslon. 

Only  a  demagog  or  fool  would  promls* 
to  maintain  uniform  prices  and  Incomes.  fuU 
markets,  no  need  to  work,  no  need  to  com- 
pete, no  recessions  or  depressions,  and  no 
economic  problems  In  a  highly  developed 
commercial  economy.  And  only  a  fool  would 
believe  anyone  who  did  promise  these. 
Promises  of  this  sort  can  be  made  only  In 
terms  of  poUtlcal  expediency  or  economlo 
Ignorance.  They  could  not  be  carried  out 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  for  the  Ra- 
tion a  flexible,  dynamic  society  of  the  kind 
whl^  has  made  us  remarkably  productive 
and  strong. 

My  time  is  short  and  my  views  on  this 
subject  are  too  weU  known  for  me  to  need 
to  develop  this  point  at  length.  If  what 
acrlculture  wants  from  Government  as  an 
offset  to  its  economic  TUlnerabiUty  is  merely 
depression  insurance,  this  It  can  have  with 
low-level,  flexible  price  supports — low-level 
to  the  point  where  they  do  not  bring  with 
them  any  necessity  for  production  and  asr- 
ketlng  controls.  The  alternaUve  of  high.  In- 
flexible price  supports  is  cerUln  to  bring  also 
the  authoritarian  dicutes  of  Government 
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ovsr  ae^age.  production,  and  marketing. 
And  because  Government  powers  are  arbi- 
trary and  ret.ponslve  to  pressure,  they  are 
likely  to  be  dictated  far  more  by  political 
consideration!  than  by  stateemanllke  regard 
for  minority  Interesta. 

Moreover,  authoritarian  [towers  lead  to 
economic  rigidities,  to  frozen  patterns  of  the 
existing  relationship  at  the  time  the  powers 
are  assumed.  And  this  would  be  nothing 
short  of  calamity  to  our  animal  agrtcviltvire. 

There  are  many  other  problema  Involved 
In  the  maintenance  and  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  American  diet.  Other  per- 
sons dealing  with  this  topic  very  likely  would 
have  selected  other  problems  for  discussion — 
and  under  different  circumstances  and  at  a 
different  time  I  might  have  selected  others. 
Tet  It  is  my  conviction  that  if  the  ones  to 
which  I  have  referred  could  be  met  succeas- 
fuUy.  the  Nation  would  continue  to  be  weU 
(ed  In  the  future,  even  better  than  In  the 
past — and  the  future  of  our  animal  agrlciU- 
ture  would  be  adequately  aasiu'ed. 


Only  ConUf  ioas  Faitb  ia  Trvth  Can  Otct- 
coBc  Faaatkal  CoBmnnut  Faitli  in 
Falsehood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIMNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  6. 1592 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcou,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  Eco- 
nomic Trend  Line  Studies,  April  14, 1952: 
^  naroMtn  Look  st  Coscicuinsia 
(By  Arnold  C.  Schumacher) 

The  outstanding  tragedy  of  our  times  la 
that  what  we  know  as  western  clvUlzatlon 
has  thus  far  faUed  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
an  expanding  Communtot  society.  The  na- 
Uons  of  the  West  live  In  varying  degrees  of 
fear  tliat  their  basic  Institutions  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  communism,  but  they  have  de- 
veloped no  effective  formula  to  combat  the 
menace.  Unfortunately,  '  vast  sums  of 
money  and  the  time  and  energy  of  millions 
of  people  have  been  channeled  Into  a  strict- 
ly mUltary  form  of  defense.  Communism 
has  been  treated,  almost  exclusively,  as  a 
mUltary  threat.  But  to  thto  the  major  area 
of  danger?  Communtem,  In  the  final  analy- 
sto.  to  an  extremely  powerful-polltlco-rell- 
glous  system  of  thought  which  resU  upon  a 
structure  of  faith.  Planes,  tanks,  and  guns 
wUl  not  provide  defense  against  a  faith.  The 
attack  must  be  made  at  an  Intellectual  level. 

Mr.  Czeslaw  MUoss  to  a  prominent  Poltoh 
writer  who  served  under  the  Communtot 
regime  in  Poland  from  1945  untU  1951  when 
he  fled  to  the  west.  In  the  January  22,  1953, 
Issue  of  the  Reporter  he  comments  on  soma 
of  the  fundamental  elements  in  Communist 
philosophy.  First  of  all.  he  polnU  out  that 
virtually  every  phase  of  life  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  to  btillt  around  a  rigid  dogma 
of  the  Communtot  faith.  People  are  told 
over  and  over  again  In  mass  meetings.  In 
pamphlets,  by  radio,  and  in  newspapers,  that 
communUm  wlU  eventually  permeate  the 
Whole  world.  The  expansion  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  to  offered  as  proof  of  the 
rise  of  the  new  era.  Whole  populations  are 
given  the  feeling  that  they  are  riding  the 
crest  of  a  great  htotorlc  wave  and  that  their 
lives  are  being  devoted  to  a  powerful  crusade. 
Thto  one  point  In  the  creed  provides  a  deep 
objective  and  security  In  life  which  always 
comes  from  thorough  regimentation. 


Mr.  Mllosz  states  further:  "The  new  faith 
has  brought  education  within  the  reach  of 
everyone,  and  the  results  It  has  achieved  are 
tremendous.  Most  Important,  it  gives  tha 
intellectual  the  certitude  of  being  reinte- 
grated into  society.  Never  since  the  Middle 
Ages  has  the  Intellectual  felt  himself  more 
necessary  or  more  recognized.  Dialectical 
materialtom  unites  all  men.  Just  as  the  Chrto- 
tian  religion  united  all  men  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  Intellectual  and  the 
worker  have  at  last  a  common  language  and 
the  same  Ideas.  Naturally,  there  to  a  dif- 
ference of  leveto,  Jtut  as  there  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  between  a  doctor  of  theology 
and  a  blacksmith.  Even  If  the  Intellectual 
of  the  People's  democracies  can  travel  abroad, 
he  does  not  take  advantage  of  his  oppbrtu- 
nlties  to  escape.  Everything  the  West  offers 
him  Inspires  him  with  panicky  fear.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  alone  and  he  does  not 
want  to  be  a  pariah.  He  is  deeply  attached 
to  the  social  usefulness  assured  him  by  hto 
beehive  existence." 

The  antl-Chrlst  complexion  of  commu- 
ntom,  which  has  struck  at  the  roots  of  Chrto- 
tlan  religion,  to  based  on  a  belief  that  the 
Individual  must  relegate  hto  private  life  to 
the  background  and  live  In  a  thoroughly 
collective  society.  There  to  no  salvation  for 
the  Individual  soul,  but  there  to  a  realizable 
salvation  for  the  human  race  that  can  come 
only  through  collective  living.  Thus,  the 
ardent  believer  knows  that  thousands  or 
perhaps  millions  are  In  forced  labor  camps, 
but  he  sees  no  reason  to  pity  them.  They 
are  dangerous  enemies  who  place  their  own 
selfish  IndlvldualUm  above  the  coUectlve 
welfare.  Compare  thto  phUoeophy  with  the 
Christian  Inqutoltlon  which  condemned 
thousands  of  Innocent  people  to  death  from 
the  fotirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  be- 
cause of  their  alleged  heresies. 

MUosz  goes  on  to  make  several  other  obser- 
vations— how  every  act  and  deed  in  daily 
living  must  be  conditioned  to  fit  Into  the 
new  faith,  how  even  married  people  In  their 
most  Intimate  conversations  wUl  use  stock 
phrases  of  public  meetings,  and  how  aU  art 
and  literature  m\ut  be  presented  with  a  pur- 
pose of  furthering  the  Communtot  belief. 
He  Anally  reached  a  point  where  he  could 
no  longer  work  under  the  regime.  As  he 
puts  It:  "I  did  It  (escaped)  because  I  see 
clearly  the  organic  link  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasant  or  worker  and  that  of 
the  arttot;  they  are  unhappy  for  the  same 
reasons,  but  under  a  different  aspect.  I 
consider  man  an  unexplored  being,  a  being 
of  Immense  potential  resources,  a  being  of 
mystery.  A  writer  who  renounces  exploring 
that  being  betrays  hto  vocation." 

THX  KXAL  PBOBtXlC 

The  basic  problem  faced  by  the  West  1* 
to  somehow  develop  a  meaningful  faith  In 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  in  terms  which 
can  be  understood  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 
We  must  realize  that  our  talk  of  freedom, 
opportunity,  and  high  standards  of  liv- 
ing have  little  effect  on  the  ardent  Com- 
muntot. He  does  not  understand  freedom 
because  be  cannot  comprehend  it.  Freedom 
In  the  western  sense  to  him  does  not  mean 
opportunity  or  dignity;  it  means  Insecurity 
and  a  panic  frustration.  As  Mllosz  says. 
"Man  can  triumph  over  the  superhuman 
force  of  evil.  But  not  before  the  West  has 
given  man  a  social  system  that  assures  him 
hto  daily  bread  and  the  inspiration  of  col- 
lective effort  without  the  lies  that  the  new 
faith  carries  with  It." 

Armament  preparation  to  not  the  answer 
to  a  spreading  and  virile  communtom.  The 
Communtots  have  developed  a  very  decep- 
tive but  highly  appealing  formula  which 
satisfies  a  basic  need  for  hvmian  sectirlty  in 
the  modem  world.  It  to  the  same  formula 
used  by  all  dlcUtorshlpe,  but  its  develop- 
ment has  been  carried  to  more  logical  ex- 
tremes than  most  others.    Its  bsllsvers  ars 


prepared  to  tmdergo  great  hardships  to  make 
It  a  reality.  They  are  confident  of  victory 
and  wUl  attack  anything  which  stands  In 
their  way.  They  will  accept  no  language  ex- 
cept the  language  of  their  own  creed. 

How  can  our  society  deal  with  thto  new 
religion?  What  can  we  say  that  may  have 
an  Impact  on  the  fanatically  faithful?  First 
of  all.  It  to  Important  that  every  Individual 
Interested  in  the  problem  put  in  some  hard 
study  and  determine  what  communism  really 
to  like.  Authoritative  Communist  books 
should  be  read  and  leaders  in  all  walks  of 
life  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
creed.  It  should  be  studied  as  medicine  or 
chemtotry  to  studied.  Not  1  person  In  50 
knows  what  the  term  "bourgeois"  means  in 
the  Communist  lexicon,  yet  it  has  a  very 
speciflc  meaning.  We  are  too  dtoposed  to 
shrug  off  communism  as  a  mere  tjrrannlcal 
dictatorship.  It  to  Just  that.  But  It  to 
founded  on  a  diabolically  clever  creed  which 
has  power  to  make  converts. 

The  main  arguments  against  communtom 
should  be  presented  within  the  framework 
of  the  Communtots'  own  pattern  of  thought. 
If  they  are  expected  to  attract  any  attention 
on  the  part  of  foUowers  of  the  faith.  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  great  Ideal  of  the  collective 
life  can  never  provide  security  or  happiness. 
Thto  resides  within  the  individual  and  can 
only  come  through  recognition  of  individual 
effort.  The  great  sacrifices  being  made  by 
the  Russian  and  satellite  peoples  are  not 
made  in  a  great  crusade  for  a  noble  cause. 
They  are  rather  unnecessary  sacrifices  which 
worship  an  illusion.  Lenin  or  Stalin  do  not 
make  things  true  or  false,  merely  by  their 
Utterances.  Reality  to  not  a  product  manu- 
factured in  the  brain  of  any  man  or  group 
of  men.  It  extots  apart  from  personal  Judg- 
ment. Our  arguments  to  the  Communtot 
must  run  In  thto  vein. 

The  Western  World  must  deal  with  com- 
muntom at  its  intellectual  core,  if  it  expects 
to  protect  its  own  sacred  standards  of  value. 
In  order  to  do  thto,  every  citizen  shotild  en- 
lighten himself  with  regard  to  what  the 
Conu&untot  creed  and  language  really  meana. 
MUltary  might  cannot  kill  or  stamp  out  a 
philosophy,  regardless  of  how  perverted  the 
phUosophy  may  be.  But  an  effort  to  open 
up  the  minds  of  men  can  change  the  course 
of  htotory. 


A  Free  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORlMACK 

or  ICASSACHXTSETTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  editorial  appearing 
^n  the  May  6,  1952,  issue  of  the  Boston 
Post  entitled  "A  Free  Poland,"  comment- 
ing favorably  on  a  splendid  speech  re- 
cently made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] on  brave  Poland,  its  future,  and 
the  wonderful  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Poland. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Fbbc  Poland 

The  prediction  made  by  Congressman  John 
P.  Kennedt  that  Poland  will  again  become  a 
free  country  some  day  In  the  futtire  to  one 
that  wlU  stir  hope  In  the  hearts  of  all  Poltoh 
people  and  of  aU  who  love  Uberty.  Ths 
present  plight  of  Poland  to  Indeed  a  tragla 
one.  When  one  considers  that  PcAand  waa 
the  first  Nation  to  stand  up  against  Hitler 
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In  tlM  face  of  oddi  that  were  recognizably 
overwhelming,  then  the  enslavement  In 
which  that  brave  nation  Is  held  today  be- 
comes even  more  deplorable.  But  the  spirit 
that  made  the  Poles  sacrifice  everything  to 
oppose  Hitler  has  not  been  destroyed.  It 
lives  In  the  hearts  at  the  Poles  who  are 
temporarily  prisoners  oT  the  Communist  Csar 
and,  as  Congressxuan  Ksmnedt  so  eloquently 
Indicated  In  his  recent  address,  that  spirit 
will  assert  Itself  again  some  day  to  restore 
that  nation  to  the  position  of  honor  and 
freedom  to  which  Its  heroic  sacrifices  entitle 
tt. 


A  Case  Skmij  m  Pr«XMUBwmt  Actiyity— 
InHence  Ammtg  AlbaataH  AaiericaBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REllARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WMOUHMW 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OfF  RSPRESKNTATIVXS 
Monday,  Maw  12.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tucked  away  in  tbe  comer  of 
American  life  are  the  Albanian-Ameri- 
can people.  Americans  know  too  little 
about  their  Albanian- American  neigh- 
bors and  although  there  are  not  manj^ 
of  them  in  the  United  States,  neverthe- 
less the  Communists  in  their  methodical 
effort  to  dominate  the  world  have  not 
overlooked  this  segment  of  American  life. 

The  efforts  of  the  Communists  and 
pro-Communists  to  penetrate,  influence, 
and  dominate  the  Albanian-American 
community  presents  an  excellent  study 
of  one  aspect  of  Communist  activity. 

The  following  evaluation  of  a  political 
segment  of  the  Albanian-American  com- 
munity is  a  part  of  a  report  written  by 
CHexm  A.  Mcljain,  of  Quincy,  Mass.  This 
report  was  written  for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  has  been  cleared  by  that  De- 
partment for  publication.  It  is  a  docu- 
mented case  study  of  a  foreign-language 
newspaper  entitled  "DielU,"  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  Communist  Une  from  1945  to 
1951. 

I  include  herewith  the  first  part  of  this 
study  showing  the  activities  of  Dielll  up 
to  1948.  On  a  later  date  I  will  include 
In  the  Congressional  Rkcokd  the  last 
half  of  this  study  dealing  with  activi- 
ties of  DielU  after  1948. 

Ths  AuamaM-Ananrsif  PoLxncaL 

COMMUMIXT 

Intense  political  activity  has  been  an  Im- 
portant characteristic  of  most  minority  com- 
munities In  America.  Tbe  countries  of 
southeastern  Europe  have  been  particularly 
noted  for  the  variety  of  political  organisa- 
tlODS  within  their  own  aoclal  group.  Since 
1900  the  poUtlcal  groups  have  filled  a  great 
social  need  within  their  respective  commu- 
nltlrea.  The  Albanian  minority  community 
baa  followed  the  same  type  of  development 
In  respect  to  the  development  of  political 
parties,  and  the  newspaper  or  magaalne  or- 
gans of  those  parties.  Nationalistic  aspira- 
tions, irredentlsm.  religious  expression  all 
have  been  Important  issues  for  the  nascent 
poUtlcal  oonun\inltle8.  Minority  leaders  have 
risen  to  power  and  prominence  within  the 
minority  community  on  the  strength  of  tbe 
particular  Issues  that  were  given  prominence 
in  the  political  organs.  These  organs  have 
been  bom.  in  many  cases.  Just  to  express 
aome  particular  partisan  point  of  view  and 


have  then  lapsed  into  obscurity  or  death 
wlien  the  Issue  was  no  longer  of  Importance. 

In  the  Albanian  community  the  develop- 
ment of  such  organisations  has  noticeably 
declined  since  tl^tr  peak  period  following 
World  War  L  In  th»  last  2  years  this  decline 
In  political  activity  within  the  Albanian - 
American  community  has  been  arrested  by 
the  developments  arising  from  the  sovletlca- 
tlon  of  Albania. 

Schismatic  splits  within  the  Albanian  com- 
munity have  been  a  social  characteristic  of 
the  Individualistic  temperament  of  the  Al- 
banian people.  In  the  i>ast  these  breaks  In 
the  pallUcal  continuity  of  the  nUnorlty  com- 
munity have  been  mostly  of  a  matter  of 
various  leaders  struggling  for  personal  power 
and  prestige. 

3\Kh  reasons  are  still  responsible  for  much 
of  the  normal  poUtlcal  upaet  that  Is  preva- 
lent within  the  community.  Tbe  mature  of 
the  cold  war  struggle  between  Russia  and  the 
Weat  has  placed  an  important  emphaais  on 
the  normal  political  instability  of  orgaalaa- 
UoDS  within  the  community.  The  stresses 
and  strains  arialng  from  such  Issues  as  the 
guaranty  of  Albania's  frontiers  of  1839. 
Oreclan  and  Tugoalavlan  Irredentlam,  and 
the  RusBlanlaatlon  of  the  Catholic  and  Or- 
thodox Churches  have  torn  aside  the  super- 
ficial covering  of  patriotic  vinity  that  would 
be  noticed  by  a  cursory  reading  of  tike  Al- 
banian foreign-language  press. 

In  recent  months  these  developments  have 
received  Increasing  attention  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  The  Albanian  groups 
that  have  been  favorable  to  the  policies  of 
the  West  have  been  used  as  participants  in 
such  programs  as  the  Voice  of  America  and 
the  Crusade  for  Preedom.  An  underground 
struggle  for  leadership  of  the  minority  com- 
munity has  been  developing  in  tempo  untU 
two  of  the  oldest  and  most  infiuentlal  po- 
Utlcal groups  within  the  group  have  seem- 
ingly split  themselves  permanently  from  any 
future  poUtlcal  cooperation  with  those  In 
favor  of  An>erlcan  foreign  poUcy  toward  Al- 
bania. A  new  religious  leader  has  appeared 
on  the  political  scene  to  fvuther  widen  the 
gap  between  opposing  factious.  Zog.  the  ex- 
Klng  of  Albania,  baa  established  penaaanent 
reaidenoe  In  America,  to  further  eomplleate 
the  already  cloudy  political  picture.  Fac- 
tions within  factkxis  have  arisen  because  of 
these  developments,  and  the  Albanians  have, 
so  far.  looked  in  vain  for  socne  outstanding 
leader  to  bring  order  out  of  disunity.  Vari- 
ous agencies  and  the  Congress  have  been 
carefully  watching  these  developments  In  a 
eccDmunlty  that  Is  hardly  known  by  the 
average  American  citizen. 

The  Stat*  Department,  the  Defenae  De- 
partment, and  Central  Intelligence  are  In- 
terested from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future 
orientation  of  American  foreign  {xHlcy  in 
the  Balkans.  Albanian  leadei-shlp  and 
\inlty  within  this  country  will  be  needed 
when  the  time  comes  to  establish  a  new 
government  In  Albania. 

Congress  is  interested  from  the  point  of 
view  of  possible  legislative  and  investigative 
action.  An  Important  section  of  the  Al- 
banian foreign-language  press  has  consist- 
ently atipported  the  Communist  home  gov- 
ernment in  Albania.  There  are  potential 
or  actual  subversive  possibilities  ui  such 
points  of  view  according  to  the  McCarran 
committee.  Steps  that  may  be  taken  in  this 
and  tbe  case  of  otiier  foreign-language 
groups  are  tbe  conceUatlon  of  certain  mail- 
ing privileges,  or  perhaps  tbe  invoking  of 
the  Smith  Act. 

All  of  theae  plans  and  ideas  concerning 
the  Albanian  community  are  Important  for 
all  Americans  to  consider.  Only  through  an 
analysis  of  the  political  groups  within  the 
Albanian  community  can  we  gain  a  true  un- 
derstanding of  these  problems. 

TATaa  AKD  zxs  oacAM:  onaxi 

Tbe  Albanian  minority  community  in 
America  followed  the  same  pattern  of  devel- 


opment that  bad  characterised  other  such 
groups.  After  the  initial  large-scale  emigra- 
tions were  over,  political  and  literary  soci- 
eties sprang  up  in  the  new  homeland.  "Be- 
tween 1906  and  1918.  14  newspapers  were 
published  In  America."  *  Booae  were  in  Eng- 
lish and  Albanixui,  while  others  were  in  tbe 
homeland  tongue. 

Dielll  was  established  as  a  newspaper  In 
1909  by  a  great  Albanian  patriot  and  intel- 
lectual. Falk  Konltsa.*  Dielll  Ixas  played  an 
Important  role  in  the  Alt>anlan  community 
during  the  43  years  of  its  publication.  De- 
q;>lte  poiltlcal  upheavals  In  the  minority 
oonununlty,  rivalries  and  jealousies  among 
its  leaders.  It  has  continued  to  live  up  to  its 
name '  in  the  power  that  it  has  exercised 
over  the  years. 

The  leaders  of  Dielll  were  always  political 
minded,  and  it  was  through  their  efforts  that 
the  first  attempt  was  made  In  1913  to  unit* 
all  the  Albanian  poUtlcal  groups  Into  one 
organization.  This  pan-Albanian  fadcra- 
Uon  was  caUed  Vatra.  or  the  hearth.* 

This  organization  has  continued  to  be  ona 
of  the  most  important  canters  of  the  na- 
tionalist movement.  It  is  because  of  this 
fact  that  the  editors  of  Dielll  owe  a  solaoan 
duty  to  report  objectively  to  the  Albanian 
community.  Tills  duty  has  not  been  ful- 
filled by  Editor  Panarlty  or  Honorary  Presi- 
dent Fan  8.  Noli.  The  ideas  and  opinions 
of  these  two  men  are  the  ideas  and  opinions 
of  OMIL  rrom  1945  to  the  present  day. 
Dielll  has  constantly  followed  the  Com- 
munist Party  line.  When  the  Communist 
line  has  sMfted.  Dielll  has  shifted  iu  edito- 
rials. This  may  be  seen  In  tbe  year  by  year 
analysis  of  Dielll's  edltorlaU  tiiat  follows.* 

Diin.i.i  ut  ie«s 

After  the  liberation  of  AllMnia  from  the 
reaeist  forces  on  November  IT,  1944.  Dielll 
immediately  championed  the  new  regime. 
Thu  was  not  strange  at  the  time,  because 
American  policy  had  not  crystallized  in  re- 
gard to  the  true  alms  at  the  Hoxa  regime. 
The  almost  complett  lack  ol  knowledge  d 
the  purpose  of  this  liberation  front  was 
shown  in  the  Dielll  editorial  of  January 
ao.  1045.  In  commenting  on  an  article 
written  by  a  nationally  known  writer,  the 
editor  of  Dielll  said: 

"We  feel  duty  bound  to  correct  Mr.  Ifow- 
rer's  renuu'ks  that  Enver  Hoza  is  aiding 
the  KAlf  movement   In  Oreece.      *      *      *"• 

Later,  investigation  by  unbiased  Inform- 
ants proved  this  contention  wrong.''  Dielll's 
editor  further  beUeved  that  "this  Oovem- 
ment Is  doctrinaire  democratic  to  an  amaz- 
ing degree."  •  Hoza's  (»Y>cram  for  Albania 
was  swaUowed  whole  by  DteUi  *  ss  the  editor 
or  DtelU  Justly  claimed  tt  was  a  liberal  pro- 
gram.** After  several  «»»^"ti»«  of  procrastina- 
tion by  BOMM.  DIeUl  tinaUy  adaaltted  on  AprU 
7.  1946.  that  the  Albanian  Government  was 
to  Mame  for  tbe  crisis  in  rclatlaos  between 
it  and  the  West-U 


'  Marcellns  O.  A.  R.  Von  RedUch,  The  Un- 

conquered    Albania     (Clactnnati:     Interna- 
tional Courier  T^ibllshlng  Co..  1985) .  p.  67. 

•The  Albanian  Struggle  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  (Boston:  The  Writer,  Inc., 
Publishers.  1939).  p.  47. 

*  Dielll  translated  means  "the  son.** 

*  Op.  Clt..  p.  49. 

•The  term  "editors,-  for  the  purpose  of 
this  analysis,  means  either  the  writing  of 
Blahop  Fan  8.  Noll  or  Panarlty,  except  when 
the  article  specifically  mentioned  Is  cited 
as  the  work  at  one  or  the  other. 

•Diem,  VOL  38.  No.  5«54.  1945. 

*  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Spec' -J 
Committee  on  the  Balkans,  supp.  6  (A/985) 
(New  York:  Lake  Success,  1949),  pp.  9-11. 

•Op.  Clt..  No.  50:4.1945. 
>Ibld..  38.  No.  5854.  1945. 
"Ibid. 

"Ibid.,  as.  No.  sees,  1945.  No  de  facto 
recognition  was  the  cause  of  this  trouble. 
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Dielll  accused  the  United  States  of  using 
food  as  a  political  weapon  *■  and  significantly 
ganntlnnrtl  that  Able  Kupi.  the  leader  of 
p^ii  Kombetar,  "was  a  resistance  group 
leader  who  did  not  cooperate  with  the  Oov- 
emment because  It  was  too  leftist."  <■ 

Many  telegrams  were  sent  by  Bishop  Fan 
8.  Noll,  ttie  honorary  president  of  Dielll 
during  the  first  few  months  of  1945.  as  the 
Albanian  organs  In  this  covmtry  protested 
against  the  nonreoognltlon  of  Hoxa  by  the 
western  powers.'*  All  was  well  in  Albania, 
according  to  Dielll  as  Hoxa  was  said  "to 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  his  people."  » 

The  western  powers  did  not  share  Editor 
Panarlty's  confidence  In  the  fiedgllng  Red 
regime. 

Gradually  an  open  pro-Russian  attitude 
began  to  take  shape  in  the  editorials  of 
Dielll.'*  For  the  first  time,  open  accusations 
directed  toward  the  Fascist  Bplrou.  These 
bold-faced  lies  have  since  been  refuted  by 
more  responsible  historians  and  JoumaHsts." 

Ironically  enough,  Dielll's  plea  to  Molotoff.'^ 
to  recognize  Albania  was  the  only  one  of 
a  long  series  sent  by  various  members  of 
Vatra  that  resulted  in  fsvorable  action. 
Russia  not  only  took  action  to  recognize 
Albania,  she  took  the  country  over  ttuxnigh 
her  stooge,  Hoxs." 

Hoxa  continued  his  trucxilence  ••  despite 
the  TTNRRA  program  which  started  on  AprU 
11.  1945.  and  concluded  on  June  30.  1946. 
During  that  period.  9,500  tons  of  supplies 
were  shipped  into  Albania.  In  August,  an 
accelerated  program  began  to  provide  10,000 
tons  a  month  (mostly  fiour  and  grain)  for 
Albania's  himgry  people.**  Despite  the  con- 
stant terror  and  political  Intimidation  that 
were  becoming  commonplace  In  Albania  at 
this  tlm*.  neither  Hoxa  or  his  apologists  In 
America  thought  that  Albania  was  not  being 
treated  fairly.  Apparently  the  editors  of 
Dielll  had  forgotten  their  own  experiences 
in  democratic  America  when  they  reported 
favorably  that: 

"The  leaders  of  the  new  Albania  are  yo\ing 
men  filled  with  Marxian  ideals.  Most  of 
them  are  members  of  tbe  Communist  Party. 
They  seem  to  l>elleve  sincerely  that  their 
revolution  wUl  result  in  democracy  despite 
the  methods  of  propaganda  and  coercion 
Which  tbelr  Oovsmment  Is  using."  ■• 

Late  In  November  of  1945,  as  th^  Albanian 
people  prepared  for  their  first  free  elections 
under  the  Communists.  DlelU  sununed  up 
Its  position  as  follows : 

"Let  us  not  quibble  about  democracy. 
Free  press  and  free  elections.  Albania  has 
never  had  freer  elections  than  she  is  having 
on  December  2.  (1940)."* 


«»Ibld. 

"  Ibid.  This  statement  Is  especially  Im- 
portant because  Dielll  has  recently  (vol.  42. 
No.  43.  1951)  accused  the  leaders  of  Ball 
Kombetar  of  being  "collaborationists,  de- 
generate politicians,  and  erstwhile  brigands.** 
Apparently  Dielll  has  reversed  Its  editorial 
position  as  the  Communist  line  has  chang^ed. 

**Ct..  DIeUl,  38.  Noe.  6658,  1946,  and  6602. 
1945.  for  the  telegrams. 

"Ibid..  38,  No.  6662.  1945. 

•*  Ibid.,  88,  No.  6678.  1945. 

"  Cf .  Julian  Emery's  Sons  of  the  Eagle 
(London:  1946)  and  Hugh  Seton  Watson. 
East  European  Revolution  (New  York,  1952) 
for  the  on-the-8C«ne  accounts  of  the  parti- 
san movements  in  Albania  by  iwbiased 
authorities. 

"DlelU.  38.  No.  S678.  1945. 

'*B.  Raditsa,  How  the  Communists  Took 
Over  Albania.  Reader's  Digest.  October  1947. 
pp.  103-107. 

"Truculence.  Time,  Nov.  25,  1948,  pp. 
32-33 

"DlelU,  88.  No.  5889.  1945, 

■Ibid..  ?8.  No.  6693.  1946. 

••  Ibid.  38.  No.  6698.  1946.  There  was  some 
Justiflcatlon  to  this  comment  as  Zog's  regime 
was  not  particularly  noted  for  its  "freedom 


History  has  proven  Dielll  wrong  In  its 
election  predictions. 

OntLU  IN   1»4S  AWD    1S4T 

The  major  Issues  of  importance  for  the 
Albanian -American  people  during  1946-47,  ss 
reported  by  Dielll,  were  the  proposed  admis- 
sion of  Albania  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
Bplrus  question,  the  Corfu  Incident,  and  the 
Truman  doctrine  to  contain  communism.** 
During  this  period,  the  editors  of  Dielll  were 
consistent  In  their  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems. Whatever  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  was.  DlelU  took  an  opposite  stand. 

Early  in  1946  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
tlnlus  refused  to  consider  the  admission  of 
Albania  to  tbe  United  Nations.  Albania  was 
asked  again  to  honor  her  prewar  treaties  with 
the  United  Statea.  DieUi  quoted  Abraham 
Lincoln  concerning  this  Issue  as  follows: 

"Lincoln  would  have  received  Albania  be- 
cause he  hated  weasel  words  and  double- 
talk." «» 

Mr.  Panarlty  claimed  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  American  ref uaal  to  admit  Albania  to 
the  United  Nations  was  that  AlbanU  had 
dealt  heavy  blows  to  fascism.**  Using  that 
line  of  reasoning,  the  State  Department  was 
pro-Fascist.  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have 
been  a  Fascist  If  he  had  been  living  In  1946, 
and  Russian  policy  was  the  only  democratic 
poUcy.  Such  reasoning  became  more  in- 
creasingly indicative  of  DleUl's  ideological 
poaition.  The  constant  use  of  communistic 
terminology  had  either  become  habitual  by 
the  editors  of  Dielll,  or  they  were  following 
the  Communist  line  by  direction. 

WhUe  the  State  Department  clearly  stated 
Its  position  concerning  Albania's  admission 
to  the  United  Nations."  Dielll  continued  its 
Steady  policy  of  answering  one  question  by 
asking  another.  Raising  a  smoke  screen  to 
further  confuse  the  Albanian-American  peo- 
ple It  reported  that  the  State  Department 
was  playing  politics  with  himian  misery." 

The  Senator  Pepper  resolution  concerning 
Eplrus  provided  much  editorial  ammunltloa 
for  the  guns  of  DleUl  during  1946  and  1947. 
In  this  case  the  editors  of  DieUi  were  report- 
ing trutlifully  about  the  abortive  attempt 
to  award  part  of  southern  Albania  to 
Greece.'*  Although  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  Society  of  the  American  Friends  of 
Albania  fought  valiantly  for  Albania's  terri- 
torial integrity  in  this  dispute,**  they  sig- 
nificantly refused  to  commit  themselves  in 
favor  of  Hoxa's  communistic  regime.  These 
anomalous  facts  had  obviously  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  editors  of  Dielll. 

On  October  22.  1946,  two  British  destroy- 
ers were  damaged  by  Albanian  mines  which 
they  encountered  near  the  shore  line  of  Al- 
bania.  This  unfriendly  act  toward  Albania  *• 


of  expression."  However,  the  differences  be- 
tween Zog's  monarchy,  and  Hoxa's  totali- 
tarianism were  to  prove  anathema  to  Alba- 
nian liberty.  For  an  account  of  Zog.  see, 
Joseph  8.  Roueck.  Tbe  Politics  of  the  Bal- 
kans (New  York,  McGraw  HIU  Co.,  1936), 
p.  93. 

**Tbe  years  1946  and  1947  are  considered 
together  in  this  Instance  because  of  the 
overlapping  of  events  that  took  place  in 
1946,  but  which  were  not  debated  in  Dielll 
imtu  1947. 

*•  DieUi.  89,  No.  6710.  1946. 

**Ibid. 

« Ibid.  89,  No.  6722,  1946. 

**  Ibid..  39,  No.  5724,  1946. 

**For  an  account  of  the  position  of  the 
Society  of  the  American  Friends  of  Albania 
in  regard  to  thto  issue  cf.  OleUl,  39,  Nos. 
6713-^720,  1946.  and  Edith  Stlckney,  South- 
ern Albania  or  Northern  Eplnis  in  European 
International  Affairs — 1913-23.  (California: 
The  Stanford  University  Press.  1926)  for  the 
accepted  historical  evaluation  of  the  situa- 
Uon. 

**  Washington  Duel,  Newsweek.  October  25, 
1943.    P.  22. 

«>  DleUl.  40.  No.  6758,  1947. 


was  reviewed  to  the  Albanian-American  peo* 
pie  as  another  example  of  western  treachery 
and  power  politics. 

The  dependence  of  Dielll  upon  the  Com- 
munist line  was  very  plainly  shown  in  Its 
subsequent  editorials  on  that  Issue. 

Dielll  stated  the  British  position  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  two  British  ships  were  on  regular 
maneuvers  and  were  only  near  the  Albanian 
shore  for  the  purpose  of  better  navigation. 

2.  The  ships  were  fired  upon  by  Albanian 
shore  batteries  and  then  the  two  ships  were 
rent  by  mines  which  resulted  In  casualties  of 
44  killed,  and  42  wounded. 

3.  British  mine  sweepers  then  swept  the 
Channel.  This  right  existed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  international  law. 

4.  The  mines  swept  were  found  to  have 
been  laid  recently  (not  old  mines,  as  the 
Albanians  had  claimed)  and  this  action  by 
Albania  was  a  violation  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention.** 

A  typical  communistic  answer  was  given 
to  these  charges.  The  Albanian  delegate 
who  appeared  before  the  Security  Council 
hearing  reported  that — 

1.  Tbe  use  of  tbe  channel  by  the  British 
was  "provocative." 

2.  The  British  were  Fascist  supporters, 
and  the  warships  were  sent  to  violate  Al- 
banian integrity .»» 

These  fantastic  countercharges  by  Albania 
were  dutifully  considered  by  Dielll  to  be 
entirely  Justified,  and  that  the  Incident  took 
place  because  of  "the  legitimate  defense  of 
Albania."  •*  Apparently  two  British  destroy- 
ers were  on  a  mission  to  Invade  Albania,  ac- 
cording to  the  Communists. 

American  foreign  policy  toward  Russia 
was  In  the  process  of  being  reoriented  during 
1946.  DleUl  remained  intransigent  in  her 
evaluation  of  this  policy.  As  a  prelude  to 
the  congressional  debates  on  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  blU,"  DielU  reported  on  AprU  17, 
1916.  that: 

"Our  foreign  poUcy  must  not  be  predicated 
on  getting  tough  with  Russia,  but  on  co- 
operating with  Russia."  *• 

This  attitude  of  the  editors  of  DleUl  was 
apparently  another  example  of  Mr.  Panarlty's 
"llberaiistn."  Communistic  reactions  to  the 
Greek-Turkish  aid  program  were  considered 
to  be  "retaliations"  by  the  editors  of  DleUl 
Who  forecast  the  failure  of  tbe  program  to 
send  "Greasy  Greek  packages  and  Turkish 
gravy."  **  DlelU  complimented  Gromyko's 
stand  sgalnst  the  program  in  glowing  terms.'' 
Later,  Intensified  ooDimunisUc  Intervention 
in  Greece,  the  Communist  coup  in  Hungary, 
and  the  formation  of  the  OonUnform**  es- 
caped the  attention  of  DlelU.  Fully  sup- 
porting Hoxa's  statement  that  "Albania  was 
a  nation  without  problems.**  Dielll  believed 
that  this  IdyUlc  condition  existed  everywhere 
in  the  Communist  world.  If  Hoxa  or  Stalin 
had  written  the  editorials  of  Dielll.  no  firmer 
communistic  line  could  have  been  foUowed. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period,  1946-47. 
DielU  was  openly  pro-Russian.  The  editors 
were  confident  that  RCFsla  was  figlitlng  for 
the  self-de^rmlnation  of  aU  peoples.*'    They 


«» Ibid.,  40.  No.  6768.  1947. 

•»  Ibid. 

•*  Ibid..  40,  No.  6758.  1947.  On  AprU  9.  1949, 
the  Hague  Court  upheld  the  British  claims. 
DieUi  commented  on  this  decision  as  follows: 
•^e  depreciate  the  fact  that  the  highest  Ju- 
dicial body  in  the  world  should  become  the 
tool  of  one  power — Great  Britain."  44.  No. 
6878.  1949. 

x  CoNGBESsioNAL  RxcosD,  volumc  93,  part  4, 
pp.  5319-5320. 

*•  DleUl,  39,  No.  5719,   1946. 

"  Ibid.,  40,  No.  6782,  1947. 

•*  Ibid..  40.  No.  6786.  1947. 

*>  Richard  Stebblns  (Ed.),  The  United 
BUtes  in  World  AlfalrB.  1948.  (New  York: 
Harper  tt  Bros..  1950).     P.  8. 

"DlelU.   39,   No.   5W7.   1946. 

«>  Ibid..  39,  No.  6742.  1946. 
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beUeved  that  a  Moscow  writer  was  correct 
In  his  opinion  concerning  Hoxa,  when  he 
said,  "Free  trade-unions  and  a  democratic 
army  has  united  the  people." «»  Echoing 
Russian  arguments,  Dielll  said,  "Communism 
In  Greece  is  eyewash." «»  In  a  series  of 
falacious  "historical"  evaluations.  Hoxa  was 
compared  with  George  Washington,  who  also 
"p\irged  loyalists  who  had  collaborated  with 
the  enemy."  ♦*  Hoxa  was  furth-r  compared 
with  "other  great  Albanian  heroes,"  Skender- 
ben  and  Ismail  Qemal  Vlora.* 

Editor  Panarlty's  opinion  of  Hoxa's  party 
purges  which  firmly  cemented  his  hold  upon 
the  Albanian  people  was  "If  these  measures 
be  ccrmmunistic,  make  the  most  of  them."  <• 
No  change  in  his  opinions  was  evident  in 
1947  as  he  devoted  much  space  to  sugar- 
coated  biographies  of  Hoxa  "the  teacher."" 

Never  doubting  Russia's  good  intentions  in 
world  affairs  during  1948  and  1947,  DleUl 
gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Rxissian 
policy,  and  little  or  no  attention  to  any  fa- 
vorable aspect  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  the  Albanian-American 
people  who  read  Dielll  were  being  given  a 
slanted,  distorted  point  of  view  during  that 
period. 


The  Steel  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OP  REPRESENTAT1VB3 

Monday.  May  12,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Dr.  Willford  L,  King  Issued  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  steel  Issue. 
Certainly  Dr.  King,  a  foremost  econ- 
omist and  outstanding  American  does 
not  need  much  of  an  introduction  to 
his  statements.  I  submit  herewith  an 
article  by  Dr.  King: 

Havs  UNrrzo  Statcs  Stkel  Exzcrrnvxs  Been 
Robbing  Thxib  Wagk  Workess? 

(By  WUlford  I.  King) 

The  reported  1951  remuneration  of  Benja- 
oaln  F.  Falrless.  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  was  $261,000.  In  the  same 
year  the  listed  pay  of  the  average  wage 
earner  employed  by  the  same  corporation 
was  only  $4,040.  Do  these  figures  prove  that 
Mr.  Falrless  drew  as  much  pay  as  65  average 
steel  workers,  and  that,  therefore,  he  is 
ruthlessly  exploiting  his  employees? 

Before  jumping  to  such  conclusions,  the 
thoughtful  and  fair-minded  critic  will  per- 
force take  into  consideration  the  effect  of 
Income  taxes  upon  the  earnings  of  the  two 
parties  compared.  When  he  does  this,  he 
wUl  discover  that,  after  Mr.  Falrless  paid  his 
Federal  and  State  Income  taxes,  he  had  avaU- 
aBle  for  spending  only  $72,054,  whUe  the  av- 
erage wage  worker,  if  he  had  a  wife  and  1 
child,  and  lived  In  Pennsylvania  (as  most 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  employees  do)  had 
remaining,  after  paying  his  income  tax. 
$3,668.  But  even  so.  the  net  pay  of  Mr.  Falr- 
less almost  equaled  the  net  pay  of  20  aver- 
age wage  workers  in  the  industry.  Is  It  not 
still  obvious  that  be  Is  an  exploiter?    Would 


«  Ibid.,  40,  No.  6729,  1946. 

•  Ibid.,  39,  No.  6772,  1947. 

**  Ibid.,  40,  No.  6739,  1947. 

**Cf.  the  Albanian  independence  Issues  of 
November  27,  1944.  No.  5750.  and  November 
37.  1947,  No.  5801.  Both  Issues  are  virtually 
the  same. 

♦«  Dielll,  39,  No.  5739,  1947. 

••  Ibid..  40,  No.  6803.  1947. 


It  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  employees 
to  have  his  net  pay  cut  to  perhaps  one-tenth 
of  the  existing  amount? 

Before  answering  this  question,  it  is  desir- 
able to  take  Into  account  certain  other  perti- 
nent figiires.  Obviously,  In  1951.  all  pay  re- 
ceived by  employees  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  had  to  come  out  of  the  $1,558.- 
800,000  differential  between  the  $3,524,100,000 
worth  of  products  sold  by  the  company  and 
the  $1,965,300.0(X)  of  costs  applying  to  things 
other  than  the  pay  of  employees.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  wages,  salaries,  pensions,  social- 
security  taxes.  Insurance,  and  other  employee 
benefits  absorbed  $1,374,500,000,  or  88  per- 
cent of  the  company's  $1,558,800,000  distrib- 
utable Income.  But  the  gross  pay  (before 
taxes)  of  the  three  top  executives.  President 
Falrless.  Irving  S.  Olds,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Enders  M.  Voorhees,  chairman  of 
the  finance  conunlttee — the  men  primarily 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  cor- 
poration— amounted  to  less  than  a  twenty- 
third  part  of  1  percent  of  this  differential — 
in  other  words,  it  absorbed  but  $1  out  of  every 
$2,300  of  distributable  income — and  their 
combined  net  pay  took  but  $1  out  of  every 
$7,700  of  that  same  excess  of  sales  over  ex- 
penses. 

Remember  that  these  three  men  had  to 
take  prime  responsibility  for  the  company's 
manufacturing,  hiring,  supervising,  buying, 
and  seUlng.  The  total  value  Involved  In 
these  operations  was  more  than  $6,000,000.- 
000.  A  less  efScient  management  might  have 
lost  a  considerable  fraction  of  this  total.  A 
loss  of  only  5  percent  would  have  cost  the 
company  some  $300,000,000,  and,  since  the 
employees'  share  in  the  distributable  income 
of  the  company  was  88  percent,  any  such  in- 
efficiency would  probably  have  cut  the 
$1,217,611,480  wage  and  salary  bUl  very 
sharply. 

But.  someone  will  say  that  any  such  loss 
would  not  fall  on  the  wage  workers — it  would 
all  come  out  of  the  stockholders.  However. 
in  1951,  the  company's  profits  totaled  only 
$184,359,787  and.  out  of  thU  aggregate,  divi- 
dends to  stockholders  amounted  to  only 
$103,548,945.  so  any  loss  In  excess  of  3  per- 
cent on  gross  transactions  would  necessarUj 
come  out  of  the  pay  of  the  employees. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  It  la 
extremely  important  to  the  employees  that 
the  management  of  a  great  concern  like  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  be  highly  efficient. 
And  experience  shows  that  top-notch  execu- 
tives, having  the  ability  to  run  such  a  huge 
enterprise  successfully,  are  rare  and  hard  to 
find.  Moreover,  at  any  time,  many  large  cor- 
porations are  on  the  lookout  for  just  such 
men,  and  are  wlUlng  to  pay  handsomely  to 
get  their  services. 

Suppose  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
were  turned  over  to  the  unions.  Would  it 
not  be  to  their  interest  to  seciu-e  the  most 
competent  executives  available?  Could  they 
hope  to  hire  three  such  men  for  a  total  gross 
compensation  amounting  to  less  than  a  nine- 
tieth of  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
transactions?  This  would  be  a  commission 
of  only  $1  on  $9,000  of  sales  or  purchases. 
Could  they  afford  to  take  on  second-rate  ex- 
ecutives in  the  hope  of  cutting  this  commis- 
sion rate?  Would  they  dare  to  close  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  men  of  the  caliber  of 
Falrless,  Olds,  and  Voorhees  could  command 
very  high  salaries  elsewhere? 

In  1951  President  Benjamin  P.  Falrless. 
after  paying  all  Income  taxes,  had  remaining 
$72,054  in  pay,  a  sum  nearly  equaling  the 
after-tax  pay  of  a  score  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
his  wage  workers.  Would  his  up-and-com- 
ing ambitious  young  employees  reaUy  like 
to  see  his  salary  lowered?  Would  they  pre- 
fer to  live  in  a  country  In  which  there  was 
no  high  economic  ladder  giving  to  those  hav- 
ing brains,  diligence.  Initiative,  and  persist- 
ence a  chance  to  climb  to  Income  levels  far 
above  those  occupied  by  the  lazy  and  the 
mediocre?     In  brief.  Is  the  prospect  of  eco- 


nomic equality  more  alluring  than  U  the 
existence  of  opportunity? 

As  everyone  knows,  the  steelworkers  have 
been  demanding  a  wage  increase  of  at  least  1 1 
percent,  and  the  steel  companies  have  been 
opposing  any  such  wage  advance.  How,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that,  on  December  1,  1950. 
the  salary  of  Mr.  Falrless  was  shoved  up  25 
percent,  while  both  Mr.  Voorhees  and  Mr. 
Olds  got  raises  of  33V^  percent,  can  these 
men  have  the  effrontery  to  oppose  a  mere 
10  percent  boost  in  the  pay  of  their  wage 
workers? 

In  answering  this  question,  two  important 
facts  need  to  be  considered.     They  are: 

1.  Income-tax  rates  have  risen,  with  the 
result  that  in  1951,  the  after-tax  Incomes  of 
the  three  just-mentioned  gentlemen  were 
lower  than  in  1950  by  the  following  amounts: 

Falrless $8,927 

Olds 3,429 

Voorhees 8,  480 

2.  Since  1940,  although  the  price  level  has 
more  than  doubled,  the  combined  after-tax 
money  pay  of  these  three  top  executives  has 
increased  by  only  10  percent  (the  after-tax 
pay  of  Mr.  Falrless  has  actuaUy  shrunk  about 
4  percent),  while  the  after-tax  annual  pay  of 
the  average  wage  worker  employed  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  has  risen  123  per- 
cent. In  brief,  since  1940,  the  real  spending 
power  avaUable  to  Mr.  Falrless  has  been  re- 
duced by  more  than  one-half,  whUe  the  aver- 
age steel  worker,  after  paying  his  Income 
tax,  can  still  buy  materially  more  goods  than 
he  could  In  1940. 

The  question  which  we  started  out  to  an- 
swer was  whether  or  not  Mr.  Falrless  is  now 
ruthlessly  exploiting  the  steel  wage  workers. 
In  view  of  the  facts  as  they  exist,  might  it 
not  be  more  logical  to  Inquire  whether  tbe 
reverse  is  not  nearer  the  truth?  Of  this  the 
reader  must  be  the  judge. 


S«t-back  for  Shm* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  Nzw  jcssrr 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV13 
Monday.  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
recently  voted  down  a  proposal  which 
would  have  placed  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  further  slum  clearance  and 
low-cost  public  housing  projects  In  New 
Jersey.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
Trenton  Times  of  Thursday.  April  10, 
1952  comments  most  favorably  upon  the 
farsightedness  of  the  legislature  is  not 
blocking  further  public  housing  in  New 
Jersey,  where  more  such  projects  are 
urgently  needed. 

The  housing  authority  of  the  city  of 
Trenton,  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  housing  officials  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Government,  has  been  able  to 
furnish  living  space  of  an  excellent 
quality  and  of  reasonable  price  for  many 
of  our  citizens  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  forced  to  live  in  substandard  dwell- 
ings. The  action  of  the  legislature  in 
rejecting  the  Hillery  bill  is  a  well  merited 
salute  to  the  fine  work  now  being  per- 
formed by  those  in  charge  of  public 
housing  in  New  Jersey. 

SxT-BACK  roa  Slxtms 

The  alternative  to  low-cost  public  housing 
Is  slums.    And  slums  are  a  blight  on  a  oom- 
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munlty,  the  breeding  place*  of  delinquency 
and  crime,  the  causes  of  Ul  health  and  the 
center*  of  human  misery.  Public  housing 
programs  during  recent  years  have  been  the 
products  of  enlightened  Oovemment  and 
have  been  carried  throxigh  over  the  last- 
ditch  opposition  of  interests  with  Neander- 
thal concepts  of  social  progreaa 

Oppoeltlon  to  all  such  programs  has  been 
■parked  by  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Ktate  Boards,  whose  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Herbert  U.  Nelson,  once  gained  a  dubi- 
ous distinction  by  proclaiming  his  disbelief 
In  democracy,  which,  he  believes,  "stinks." 
The  New  Jersey  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  may  not  share  this  attitude  toward 
the  democratic  ideal:  but  it  has  carried  the 
torch  in  the  continuing  struggle  to  obstruct 
the  movement  for  low-co«t  housing  in  New 

Jersey. 

The  dl-jcredltable  HJllery  bill,  providing  for 
referendi..  J  on  pubUc  ho\islng  questions, 
was  designed  to  defeat  or  at  least  make 
difflcult  the  advancement  of  these  projecta. 
Slums,  which  often  return  a  high  profit  on 
a  meager  investment,  are  worth  while  for  the 
private  owners.  Selfish  interests  are  accord- 
ingly eager  that  slums  shall  be  preserved. 
The  HUlery  bill  would  have  aided  In  this 
purpose. 

The  1952  seseton  of  the  legislature  has 
many  legitimate  claims  upon  creditable  per- 
formance, not  the  least  of  which  Is  Its  de- 
cisive rejection  of  the  Hillery  WU,  supported 
■o  vlgcroutiy  by  the  friends  of  the  slumst. 


Gly  Parkkff  Pr«bl«M 


KXTENSION  OP  llEMARKS 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

OF  njjnroM 
n  THB  HOnSS  OF  BXPIUBKMTATIVS3 

Monday.  May  12. 1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Leo 
Lemer  and  his  string  of  north  side  com- 
munity newspapers  in  Chicago  had 
helped  to  originate  and  to  spread  Na- 
tion-wide the  share-your-car  plan  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

With  the  ffreat  increase  In  the  use  of 
automobiles  since  World  War  II  the 
parking  problem  has  assumed  major  pro- 
portions in  all  of  our  metropolitan  cities. 
This  problem  of  parking  is  further  com- 
plicated because  some  of  the  cities,  like 
Chicago,  are  passing  ordinances  to  cur- 
tail all-night  parking  on  many  of  the 
thoroughfares. 

A  Chicago  group,  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Free  Parking  Plan,  has  glren 
this  problem  consideration.  Some  of  the 
ideas  and  conclusions  reached  by  this 
group  to  alleviate  the  parking  problem 
in  cities  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
article  from  the  Sunday  Booster  of  April 
30.  1952: 

A  snowballing  movement  that  originated 
in  Indignation  over  the  recently  passed  aU- 
nlght  ban  on  parking,  found  crystallization 
In  thli  are*  Tuesday  during  a  meeting  of 
the  Uncoln-Belmont-Ashland  Business  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  assemblage  enthusiastically  approved 
a  nine-point  program  evolved  by  the  Cltlaena 
Committee  for  Free  Parking  Plan,  newty 
created  north  side  group  whose  secretary  la 
Miss  Ruth  Blahop.  Lin-Bel  executive  secre- 
tary. 

Introduced  by  Brlc  8alm.  chairman  at  the 
Lin-Bel  parking  eommittee,  the  plan  not 
only  would  counteract  the  city  ordlnane* 
which  prohibits  parking  on  so-cailed  mala 


street*  from  4  to  7  a.  m.,  but  would  give  th* 
city  motoctat  •  bonanaa  In  parking  f  acmtta* 

and  conveniences. 

In  connection  with  point  9  c€  the  plan, 
which  calls  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  program 
to  be  financed  by  existing  "motor  vehicle 
fund  wit**  no  tax.  on  real  property,  no  In- 
creaae  on  gas  tax,  state  registrant  fees,  or 
city  wheel  taxes,"  It  wa*  pointed  out  that. 
In  January,  revenue  from  fuel  taxes  came 
to  almost  $7,000,000,  Instead  of  th*  estimated 
•4.000.000.  and  that  the  excess.  mulUpUed  by 
the  12  months  of  the  year,  easUy  could  pay 
for  the  contemplated  program. 

Other  arguments  put  forward  In  behalf  of 
free  ofNstreet  pcu-king  included  the  fact  that 
*lt  was  the  people  who  helped  pay  for  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  streets,  but  the  new 
ordinance  has  no  provision  for  those  who 
have  car*  and  who  must  find  new  place*  to 
park." 

The  whole  plan  is  considered  as  a  street 
extension  plan  to  atone  for  the  use  to  which 
fuel  tax  funds  are  Increasingly  put,  that  1*. 
to  maintain  arterial  highway*  between  dtles 
rather  than  within  cities. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  plan  would  h^^e 
the  twofold  function  at  providing  parking 
and  stUl  keeping  public  transportation 
streets  free  for  essential  tralllc. 

By  vote  of  the  association.  Balm  was  elected 
permanent  delegate  to  the  citizens  commit- 
tee, charged  with  attending  aU  sessions  of 
the  new  organization. 

In  addition  to  point  6.  the  free-parklnc 
plan  Includes: 

1.  Free  off-the-street  parking  In  residential 
dlstrtcta. 

2.  No  ban  against  on-the-street  all-night 
parking  untU  enough  oflstreet  piurklng 
places  are  provided. 

5.  Lots  of  lots  and  parking  spots  provided 
at  convenient  and  safe  locations  throughout 
entire  residential  area  where  needed. 

4.  Parking  facilities  provided  as  extensions 
Of  street  lystenv  paved,  Imnroved.  lighted, 
and  maintained  by  the  sti^t  department 
with  no  charge  for  parking. 

6.  Creation  of  a  public  parking  a«horlty 
with  the  duty  and  power  to  acquire  parking 
space  by  lease,  purchase,  or  construction, 
with  power  to  condemn  property  where  nec- 
essary, and  pay  fair  price  fixed  by  court  of 
caQdcmnaUoa. 

7.  State  legislation  to  allocate  to  all  Illi- 
nois cities  and  town*  for  an  Initial  3 -year 
period  10  percent  of  aU  motor-vehicle  reve- 
nues to  cover  cost  of  acquisition  and  estab- 
lishment of  parking  facilities.  After  initial 
period,  facllltlee  to  be  operated  and  nmln- 
tained  as  a  part  of  street  system  without 
■peci&l  appropriations. 

a.  redcral  aid  fnr  parking  facmttes  on 
same  formola  under  which  aid  1*  now  fur- 
ntehad  for  State  roads  and  farm-to-market 
roads. 

0.  Parking  faculties  money  allocated  to  aU 
Illinois  cltleo  to  be  divided  among  them  on 
basis  of  relative  population;  for  large  dtles— 
expenditure  restricted  to  residential  dis- 
tricts; for  smaller  cities — money  to  be  placed 
In  street  fund  with  use  for  parking  accord- 
ing to  local  option. 


QvcstioDt  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
Dl  THX  HOUSB  OP  RKP!lE8KNTATrvIS 

Thursday,  May  8,  1952 
Mr.  BENDER    Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is 
foing  on  In  Korea? 
What  is  going  on  In  the  White  HouMf 
What  is  going  on  in  SHAPE? 


Uberalioa,  Not  CMtakmait,  Ike  Oaly 
Saccetshil  Foreiga  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoMsnr 

IN  THE  BOnSM  OP  REPEIBSKNTATIVS9 

Monday.  May  12. 1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  df  Wisconsin.  Liber- 
ation and  self-determination,  these  are 
the  two  keys  to  a  successful  United 
States  foreign  policy.  The  principle  of 
liberation  will  in^ire  hope  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  will  make  allies  of  the  ];)eo- 
ple  oppressed  by  communism,  and  will 
express  the  abiding  determination  of 
the  United  States  to  rid  the  world  of 
the  scourge  of  communism. 

The  principle  of  self-determination 
will  give  encouragement  to  lost  nations 
and  peoples,  will  maintain  the  friend- 
ship of  diverse  peoples  by  keeping  us  out 
of  their  legitimate  internal  affairs,  and 
will  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  principles 
and  mechanics  of  self-government. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  series  of  eight 
resolutions  for  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Each  of  these 
resolutions  pertained  to  the  pec^les  now 
enslaved  by  communism:  The  Russian 
people,  the  non-Russian  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  and 
Slovaks,  the  Hungarians,  the  Bulgarians, 
the  Rumanians,  the  Albanians,  and  the 
Chinese.  Each  of  these  resolutions  ex- 
pressed the  historic  friendship  of  the 
American  people  with  these  peoples. 
The  resolutions  further  expressed  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  American  people 
that  these  suppressed  people  have  the 
right  of  self-determination;  that  they 
have  the  right  to  their  basic  rights  and 
freedoms  such  <»  those  expressed  in  our 
own  Bill  of  Rights;  that  the  American 
people  hoped  for  the  early  liberation  of 
these  peoples  from  their  Communist  en- 
slavement. The  resolutions  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
formulate  a  new  and  stronger  foreign 
policy  whidi  would  exclude  all  further 
agreements,  commitments,  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  Communist  regintM.  and  ex- 
plore methods  whereby  the  American 
people  privately  and  through  their  Oov- 
emment may  aid  and  support  the  sup- 
pressed people  who  are  now  struggling 
for  liberation. 

The  American  people  are  increasingly 
coming  to  realize  that  we  must  formu- 
late such  a  new  and  couraceous  foreign 
policy  if  we  are  ever  to  achieve  peace. 
Justice,  and  security. 

I  include  herewith  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  March  24.  1952,  issue  of 
Life,  expressing  such  a  foreign  policy 
of  liberation  and  self-determination: 
CoczisTKNCs  WrrB  Buast* — Ous  Txrms  Asx 

MooBSATB,  But  Not  Towsrb  thx  Kikmi.tw 

Gano 

Roasia  had  an  Important  anniversary  last 
w«ek.  which  It  largely  Ignored.  On  IiCarch 
12,  191T,  the  Russian  deitMxnvtic  reTOlutkm 
InstaUed  free  government  and  dvU  liberties 
for  a  few  bright  months  betsreen  the  fall 
ta  the  Csar  and  ttie  triumph  cT  the  Bolshe- 
Tlks.  To  remind  Rxisslans  of  the  occasion, 
the  Voice  of  America  cantod  a  message  at 
congratulations  on  that  *V>opipboq  achieve- 
ment of  aU  classes  of  the  Russian  peoples." 
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Thl8  message  was  signed  by  72  eminent 
Americans  of  all  stripes  ol  non-Communist 
opinion.  Like  the  McMahon  resolution  of 
friendship  which  Triunan  sent  to  Russia  last 
year.  It  is  evidence  that  Americans  by  and 
large  retain  very  friendly  feelings  for  the 
Riuslan  people  and  nation.  We  regard  most 
Russians  as  victims  and  slaves  of  a  con- 
spiracy that  threatens  the  whole  world,  and 
as  our  potential  allies  In  overthrowing  It. 
All  this  Is  right  and  good.  But  our  mes- 
sage last  week  should  also  serve  to  remind 
our  own  policymakers  of  Its  Implications. 
If  the  Russians  are  ehslaved  (which  they 
are) ,  they  and  we  must  both  retain  the  vision 
of  their  liberation,  of  a  world  without  the 
Polltbiiro.  If  the  cold  war  Is  a  real  war 
(which  It  Is),  It  must  end  either  In  vlctcwy 
or  In  an  accommodation.  What  would  we 
mean  by  victory,  and  on  what  terms  could 
we  be  accommodating?  After  Stalin,  what? 
This  is  a  real  question  to  which  Americans 
should  have  an  answer. 

One  answer  was  given  last  year  by  a  highly 
qualified  American — George  Kennan,  our  new 
Ambassador  to  Moscow,  in  an  article  In 
Foreign  Affairs  (It  also  appears  In  his  book. 
American  Diplomacy).  The  Russia  that 
Kennan  could  coexist  with  would  free  all  Its 
satellites.  Including  the  Baltic  States:  would 
renounce  "the  ancient  game  of  Imperialist 
expansion;  and  woxild  replace  the  Iron  cur- 
tain by  "tolerant,  communicative  and  forth- 
right •  •  •  relations  with  other  states 
and  peoples."  Beyond  that,  he  warns  us 
against  trying  to  remake  Rtissla  in  our  own 
Image,  and  predicts  that  In  any  case,  come 
war  or  peace,  the  United  States  can  have  but 
A  marginal  efTect  on  how  Riusla  \&  organized 
and  governed. 

Kennan 's  policy  Is  a  moderate  one  and 
moderation  also  serves  a  practical  purpose 
of  our  political  warfare  right  now.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  compose  the  quarrels  among  the 
many  different  groupa  of  Soviet  exiles  now 
politicking  like  mad  both  In  Euprope  and 
the  United  States.  These  exile  groups  rang© 
from  monarchists  to  Llenshevlks,  and  also 
Include  separatist  movements  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Georgia,  Ulualne,  Armenia,  etc. 
The  American  Committee  for  the  Liberation 
of  the  Peoples  of  Riissla,  newly  headed  by 
ex-Ambassador  Kirk,  Is  trying  to  merge  them 
Into  a  single  political  weapon  against  Stalin. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  suspending  their 
mutual  polemics  until  after  Russia  is  liber- 
ated: at  which  time  the  forms  and  boundaries 
of  government  In  Russia  should  be  decided 
not  by  exiles  alone  but  by  popular  vote,  on 
the  democratic  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

Self-determination  Is  the  best  available 
United  States  policy  toward  the  Internal 
affairs  of  post-Stalln  Russia.  Our  knowledge 
Is  too  limited.  We  know  from  refugees  how 
fiercely  millions  of  Soviet  citizens  hate  their 
regime.  Tet  a  generation  of  communism 
has  taught  them  not  only  to  fear  and  obey, 
but  also  to  build  bridges,  fill  teeth,  play  the 
Tlolln  and  mass-produce  the  tools  of  peace 
and  war.  The  Industrial  system  of  modern 
Rxissla  Is  a  going  concern  in  which  the  Rus- 
sian people,  who  bled  so  profusely  to  build  It, 
take  legitimate  pride.  Theirs  Is  the  right 
to  dispose  of  It. 

How  much  free  enterprise  would  be  good 
for  Russia,  how  much  collective  farming, 
how  much  religious  freedom,  how  much 
great  Russian  domination  of  the  179  other 
Soviet  nationalities — these  are  Important 
questions,  but  they  are  for  Soviet  citizens 
to  answer,  not  us. 

Our  terms  for  coexistence  are  simpler,  but 
very  flat.  The  Communist  Imperialism  and 
totalitarianism  of  the  Stalin  regime  are  in- 
tolerable. They  must  be  replaced  and  their 
Sign  and  seal,  the  iron  curtain,  removed. 
When  that  is  done,  the  west  should  gladly 
take  Its  chances  on  the  Russian  people. 
Given  mutual  access  to  each  other,  we  can 
hope  to  help  them  rediscover  their  own  lost 


tradition  of  libertarian  thought,  the  tradi- 
tion that  once  made  Russia  a  fountain  of 
art  and  truth. 

Thus  a  policy  of  moderation  holds  much 
hope.  But  It  also  hides  the  deepest  trap  In 
the  path  of  western  diplomacy. 

Kennan  half  expects  that  the  pendulum 
of  history  will  automatically  bring  Russia 
back  Into  the  family  of  nations.  He  speaks 
of  an  erosion  of  despotism,  and  hopes  to 
convince  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  that 
their  grand  design  Is  a  futile  and  unachiev- 
able one.  Here  are  remnants  of  the  obsolete 
containment  policy  of  1946-50.  Because 
Stalin  Is  mortal  and  ever3rthlng  flows,  we  are 
asked  to  hold  tight,  like  Slndbad  to  the  old 
man  of  the  sea,  until  communism  Itself 
loosens  Its  grip,  changes  Its  spots,  withers 
away.  The  argiiment  still  appeals  to  a  kind 
of  sophisticated,  armchair  moderation  that 
relies  on  history  to  do  America's  work  for  It. 
It  Is  wrong. 

That  kind  of  moderation  is  a  betrayal, 
first,  of  the  principle  that  freedom  under  law 
is  everybody's  right  and  America's  mission. 
It  Is  a  betrayal,  second,  of  those  500,000  ex- 
liefe  from  the  Soviet  Union  whose  hatred  of 
Stalin  reflects  the  suffering  of  the  Russian 
people.  If  we  try  to  wait  out  communism, 
their  hope  of  freedom  will  wither.  And  with 
It  oxur  strength  and  self-respect  will  wither, 
too. 

The  United  States  has  minimum  require- 
ments of  Russia,  but  they  are  irreducible 
and  mandatory:  liberation.  Our  problem  is 
to  achieve  this  with  the  least  risk  of  hot  war. 
The  political  war  Is  unlimited  and  for  keeps. 
It  wUl  call  for  many  plans  and  campaigns; 
but  the  very  first  plan  can't  be  drawn  until 
we  have  a  clear  objective,  are  determined  to 
win  It,  and  know  our  enemy's  name.  The 
name  Isn't  Russia;  it's  the  Kremlin  gang. 


New  Brakes  for  the  Spendrng  MachiiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DCLAWAXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  12. 1952 

Mr.  BOGOS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  very  splen- 
did address  given  by  our  distinguished 
and  able  colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
Phillips,  of  the  Twenty-second  District 
of  California,  delivered  at  the  fortieth 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, April  29,  1952.  This  address  is 
not  only  thought  provoking  but  cer- 
tainly most  timely. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members,  and  guests  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  Is 
an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  address  this  meet- 
ing of  the  section  on  Government  economy 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
chamber. 

Your  chairman  has  assigned  me,  as  a  sub- 
ject. New  Brakes  for  the  Spending  Machine. 
In  characteristic  Washington  fashion,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  Interpret  this  subject  to 
suit  myself.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
legislative  arm  of  the  Government  was  sup- 
posed to  make  the  laws;  the  executive  arm 
was  supposed  to  carry  them  out,  and  the 
Judicial  arm  was  supposed  to  Interpret  them. 

Life  In  Washington  is  nothing.  If  not  In- 
teresting. In  the  last  few  days,  we  have  ad- 
vanced still  another  ttep.  We  have  now  had 
•  new  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  it- 


self. The  distinguished  and  far-sighted  men, 
who  wrote  into  our  Constitution  what  they 
thought  were  perpetual  safeguards  against 
the  acquisition  of  unbalanced  authority  on 
the  part  of  any  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  Government,  have  not  only  turned  over 
In  their  graves  in  the  past  few  days,  but 
that  slight  tremor  which  has  made  itself  ap- 
parent on  the  eastern  seaboaril  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  result  of  the  foimdlng  fathers 
shuddering  In  their  graves. 

So  I  Interpret  the  subject  which  you  have 
given  me  to  Indicate  that  I  may  not  only 
talk  about  certain  of  these  new  brakes  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  spending  machine,  but 
that  I  may  also  suggest  to  you  gentlemen,  in 
this  section,  with  very  great  frankness,  what 
I  think  you  can  do  about  it. 

The  businessmen  of  America  are  divided, 
generally  speaking,  into  two  schools  of 
thought:  The  attitude  of  the  first  school  Is 
that  they  are  not  Interested  In  the  budgetary 
problems  of  the  Government.  "That"  they 
wUl  say.  "that  Is  politics.  I'm  not  Interested. 
I  don't  understand  figures  anyway,  or  at 
least,  I  don't  understand  billions." 

This,  as  Dr.  F.  A.  Htu-per  said  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  Human  EvenU,  "Is  like  the  disin- 
terest of  a  captive  sq\ilrrel,  maintaining  from 
the  confines  of  the  squirrel  cage,  that  It 
doesn't  like  these  contraptions,  so  It  wlU 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

It  would  be  just  the  same  thing  If  the  peo- 
ple of  Omaha  and  CotincU  Bluffs,  seeing  the 
mighty  Mlssovirl  sweep  toward  them  with  a 
flood  tide  approaching  31  feet,  the  greatest 
In  history,  had  said,  "I  am  not  Interested. 
That  has  something  to  do  with  flood  con- 
trol. The  Government  takes  care  of  that. 
Besides,  I  never  did  understand  why  the  river 
rose  so  much  this  time  of  year." 

The  people  of  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs 
displayed  an  Americanism  which  is  sorely 
lacking  In  bvislnessmen  today,  who  should  be 
approaching  the  rising  tide  of  expenditures 
In  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  citizens  of 
the  flood  area  who  were  fighting  on  the  ram- 
parts, with  sandbags  and  every  available 
wea(>on. 

The  second  school  of  thought.  stlU  dealing 
In  generalities,  among  businessmen,  Is  that 
by  a  short  period  of  emotional  penitence, 
they  can  be  absolved  of  all  further  effort  and 
worry.  This  is  the  same  theory  by  which 
we  do  as  we  please  for  325  days  of  the  year, 
and  then,  by  a  devout  expression  of  peni- 
tence during  the  40  days  of  Lent,  absolve 
oxirselves  of  all  the  sins  and  excesses  at  the 
rest  of  the  year.  We  can  hardly  wait  until 
Easter  arrives  In  order  to  get  back  to  our 
usual  habits,  and  make  up  for  the  40  days 
of  abstinence. 

I  observe  that  members  of  an  organization 
like  yours  feel  that  by  paying  a  negligible 
amount  of  Interest  to  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment finances,  for  51  weeks  In  the  year. 
you  can  then  come  to  a  meeting  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
some  other  tax-conscious  organization  to 
which  you  belong,  and  by  listening  to  a  panel 
of  speakers  talk  about  the  crisis  in  Govern- 
ment which  we  now  face,  and  about  the  ex- 
travagances and  wastes  and  duplications  of 
Government,  you  can  suffer,  figuratively  on 
your  knees  for  a  few  days,  and  thus  be  ab- 
solved of  individual  responsibility  of  doing 
something  about  It  In  your  businesses. 

When  I  attended  meetings  of  the  National 
Taxpayers  Association  as  a  member  of  the 
California  delegation  it  was  said  that  no 
nation  could  tax  Its  clUsens  for  more  than 
25  percent  of  its  national  productive  m- 
come  and  survive.  Certainly  it  could  not 
survive  without  material  changes  In  its 
economy.  Today  we  are  taking  33  percent 
of  the  national  income,  and  under  a  deficit- 
spending  program  we  face  a  choice  between 
Inflation  or  continuing  deficits  until  some- 
thing happens  which  we  do  not  want  to  think 
about,  or  a  choice  of  additional  and  heavier 
taxes. 
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Hie  present  admlnlstratloo  leaae  to  the 
Idea  of  beavlar  taxes;  Mr.  Leon  Keyscrllng, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  appearing  on  a  TV  pro- 
gram on  January  13,  said  tlkat  the  three 
tax  Increases  in  the  pact  3  years,  totaling 
a  •1AX)00X)00,000  addlUooal  tas  take,  were 
"wonderful." 

If  the  patriots  at  Lexingtoo  tbought  taxa- 
tion without  rcpresentstioo  was  bad,  they 
should  cosne  back  in  1962  and  ses  what  It 
M  with  representation. 

1  We  know  from  our  own  experiences.  In 
tike  family,  that  no  group,  whether  it  be  the 
faoUly  group  or  a  nation,  can  continue  year 
after  year  to  spend  more  than  its  income. 
Tet  In  the  past  ao  years  we  have  had  only 
a  years  in  which  the  expenditures  of  the 
United  SUtes  were  less  than  ths  inoooM  of 
the  United  States. 

We  know  that  historically  the  whlte- 
ooUar  class,  the  great  middle  class — the 
small-business  man.  the  professional  man — 
have  been  the  strong  baokhone  of  every 
successful  nation.  We  know  that  inflation, 
permitted  or  encouraged,  wipes  out  this 
middle  class  and  thus  destroys  the  strength 
at  the  nation  In  which  it  is  permitted  to 
develop.  Tet  we  alt  apathetically  and  watch 
an  Inflationary  trend  drop  our  dollar  from 
Its  full  value  as  of  1938  to  a  60-oent  dollar 
today.  We  are  threatened  with  a  stiU  fur- 
ther drop,  and  still  further  Inflation. 

As  a  trick  to  cut  a  dollar  In  half,  without 
damaging  the  paper,  inflation  may  be  in- 
teresting; it  has  no  other  values  except  de- 

We  accept,  with  little  protest  as  busl- 
structlve  valusa. 

neesmen.  a  foreign  policy  ansarently  based 
on  a  theory  that  we  can  support  some 
58  other  nations.  We  believe,  and  we  prac- 
tice in  our  own  lives  the  strictly  American 
theory  that  we  will  help  those  who  help 
themselves.  Tlils  was  the  basis  of  the 
Marshall  plan  in  Its  original  form.  Yet 
this  principle  represents  only  a  small  frac- 
Uoo  of  the  present  foreign  policy  d  tbe 
United  States,  as  Indicated  In  the  current 
request  for  fiinds.  and  I  may  add.  it  repre- 
sents the  zatMt  successful  faction  of  it. 

It  has  teen  interesting  to  me,  in  consider- 
ing the  attitude  of  businessmen  toward  for- 
eign affali-s,  and  toward  the  future  of  other 
nations,  to  read  and  to  listen  to  the  state- 
ments of  representatives  of  these  nations. 
All  of  us  in  this  room  recognize  the  serious 
financial  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  prieently  finds  herself.  In  the  seven 
post-war  years,  from  July  1,  1945,  to  June 
30,  1952,  Omgreas  provided  for  these  foreign 
nations  a  total  of  H8 .289 .000,000,  which  when 
added  to  the  $40,969,000,000,  we  spent  on 
those  countries  in  exactly  6  years,  makes  a 
grand  total,  out  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
pocketbociks.  of  $89,252,000,000. 

I  mighr  stop  to  ask  you  If  you  think  you 
have  reoflved  your  money's  worth.  In  sup- 
port and  in  friendship,  and  particularly  In 
the  rehatilUtatlon  of  the  coxmtrles  to  whom 
this  aid  t.as  been  so  generously  given? 

I  quot4>  to  you  today  the  statement  of 
President  Aurlol.  of  Prance,  when  he  spoke 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  Mon- 
day, April  a.  1981.  The  President  of  Prance 
said,  speaking  of  his  own  nation: 

"Her  ecntrlbution  to  tbe  defense  of  free- 
dom and  of  peace  Is  first  of  all  her  own  re- 
covery." 

We  knew  that  no  nation  can  continue  to 
support  itself  successfully  on  a  war  economy, 
yet  we  are  trying  to  do  that  today.  There  Is 
blood  on  the  United  States  dollars  you  have 
1^  yotir  pxrkets. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Benjamin 
Pranklln  wrote  this: 

"No  revenue  Is  sufflcient  without  econ- 
omy." 

You  and  yotir  associates  In  the  other  in- 
duetries  raid  biumesses  and  professions  at 
America,  jirlde  yourselves  on  your  Industrial 
and  bxislnns  abilities,  on  your  know-how.  on 


yoor  ingenuity.  Tet  by  your  own  choice,  ap- 
parently, you  have  chosen  to  do  nothing  to 
meet  the  most  serious  competition,  and  to 
protect  your  own  buaineeses.  as  your  own 
UberUes. 

You  set  up  competent  aocotmting  and  sta- 
tlstcal  secUons,  to  analyse  your  eosts  and  to 
analyse  your  sales  territories.  You  figure  the 
ooeta  d  the  items  you  sell  to  four  decimal 
points.  You  send  salesmen  into  every  area 
ct  this  country,  or  abroad,  wherever  you 
think  you  see  a  gleam  In  the  eyes  of  a  pros- 
pective buyer,  or  you  send  out  advertising 
men  or  sales  promotion  men  to  stimulate  a 
gleam. 

The  United  States  Is  a  corporation  with  a 
productive  capacity  of  about  $300,000,000,000. 
and  with  a  debt  of  approximately  $256,000,- 
000,000.  ThU  debt  has  been  as  high  as  $260.- 
000.000iMX). 

The  United  States  has  a  prospective  in- 
come for  fiscal  year  1953.  of  approximately 
$71,000,000,000,  but  proposes  to  continue  a 
deficit  sales  plan  which  would.  If  approved 
by  the  directors,  add  about  $14,000,000,000 
to  that  debt.  Out  sales  force  will  ^wnd 
much  of  ita  time  ttying  to  sell  ito  own  sales 
program  to  Ite  own  stockholders. 

This  corporation  will  elect  471  directors 
this  year.  There  may  be  some  changes 
among  Us  oOcers. 

X^et  me  ask  each  of  you  Individually  if  you 
would,  in  your  business,  give  1  hour  to 
the  consideration  of  tbe  expeiKiiture  of 
$1,000,000. 

I  doubt  If  you  wo\ild  begrudge  that  much 
time.  Then  suppose  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, on  which  I  serve,  were  to  give 
one  hoiu*  for  each  n^Ulon  dollars,  in  the 
present  budget  request  of  approximately 
$86,000,000,000.  Suppose  we  were  to  work 
10  hours  a  day,  for  6  days  a  week,  and 
for  50  weeks  a  year,  doing  nothing  else  but 
devoting  this  time  to  the  earnest  cousldera- 
Uon  of  the  budget,  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000 
per  hour.  We  would  still  be  considering  tbe 
present  budfet  in  IMl.  Actually,  gvntle- 
man.  we  give  about  10  weeks  to  the  job. 

Businessmen  have  supported  practically 
aU  of  the  easy-money  policies  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  past  20  years;  first,  because 
they  thought  they  might  not  be  oonald- 
ered  progressive  (whatever  that  means)  If 
they  admitted  that  they  didn't  understand 
the  proposals  being  made  to  them,  and  sec- 
ond, let  us  admit  frankly.  In  order  to  get 
Government  orders. 

Businessmen  have  contributed  advertising 
space  to  promote  the  policies  of  a  Govem- 
ratnt  which  is  destroying  venture  capital, 
destroying  initiative,  adding  controls  and 
limitation  upon  free  business  enterprise, 
which  historically  has  been  the  strength  of 
the  United  Sti.tes. 

Businessmen  are  sending  tbelr  children  to 
schools,  without  asking  what  the  schools 
are  te&chlng.  and  then  are  wondering  why 
these  children  graduate,  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  future  of  America  lies  in 
centralized  planning,  and  In  sociallaatlon. 

I  will  now  suggest  a  few  things  you  can 
do:  Plrst  of  all.  you  can  help  us  break 
down  the  details  of  Government,  and  of 
Government  spending  into  understandable 
terms. 

I  will  give  you  a  simple  example,  out  of 
my  own  State.  Between  1939,  and  the  early 
part  of  1940.  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
then  administration  In  California  to  build 
a  duplicating  and  expensive  relief  agency, 
for  political  purpoees.  known  as  tbe  State 
relief  administration.  Protesta,  speeches, 
and  radio  talks,  calling  attention  to  figures 
from  $75,000,000  to  $120,000,000  of  money 
unnecessaxUy  spent  aroused  no  Interest 
among  the  voters  of  California.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  on  which  Congressman  Noa- 
Bis  PotTLsoN  and  I  both  served.  We  went  out 
ot  circulation  for  approximately  0  ntonths. 
buUdlng  a  voluminous  mass  of  material, 
broken  down  Into  details  the  people  under- 


stood. Instead  of  talking  about  $120,000,- 
000,  we  talked  about  a  typewriter  for  every 
employee  of  the  8RA,  including  truck  drivers 
and  others  who  had  no  relation  to  clerical 
work.  We  talked  about  eight  blankets  per 
man  In  a  summer  work  camp  In  southern 
California  (which  of  course  arotised  In- 
stantly the  southern  CaltfomU  chambers  of 
commerce).  We  talked  about  $2,200  worth 
of  currant  jam,  bought  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  had  cut  the  relief  checks  to 
the  aged  reclpienta  of  aid.  For  some  reason, 
this  aroused  all  tbe  women  of  CallfcH-nla, 
and  I  gather  that  currant  Jam  is  the  most 
expensive  kind  to  put  up.  We  talked  about 
pencil  sharpeners.  You  may  say  that  these 
were  petty  items.  Yes,  they  were,  but  they 
were  items  the  people  understood  and  the 
net  result  was  that  5  months  later,  when  the 
budget  was  voted  on  in  the  California  Legis- 
lature, not  1  cent,  I  repeat,  not  1  cent  was 
appropriated  for  the  State  rettef  admlnlstra- 
tk>n. 

Today,  to  the  Federal  Government,  we  have 
615.587  more  typewriters  than  we  have  peo- 
ple who  use  typewrltOTs 

The  Army  has  ordered  829,000  tropical  \nU- 
forms,  at  a  cost  of  $125  each.  This  Is  more 
tropical  uniforms  than  we  have  soldiers  In 
the  entire  Army.  We  mtist  expect  the  Rus- 
sian Army  to  use  the  Equator  as  a  plane  uses 
a  radar  beam. 

On  a  recent  survey,  50  percent  of  the  out- 
going calU  from  the  Pentagon  were  personal 
calls. 

If  you  order  ping  pong  balls.  In  your  own 
business,  you  probably  say  to  your  secre- 
tary. "TeU  Joe,  the  offlce  boy,  to  stop  on  his 
way  back  from  lunch,  and  buy  a  box  of  ping 
pong  balls;  teU  him  to  get  the  money  from 
the  cashier." 

When  bureaucracy  buys  ping  pong  balls.  It 
requires  5>4  psgee  of  typewritten  specifica- 
tions in  order  to  describe  the  object  we  want 
to  buy. 

Tou  think  that  Is  funny?  During  the 
Kghtleth  Congress,  Albot  Knoil,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  Army,  discovered  that  an 
order  was  being  placed  for  161,172  chairs 
for  offlcers'  clubs.  The  order  required  four 
typewritten  pages  of  specifications,  legal 
length.  Bids  ranged  from  $20  to  $33  per 
chair.  The  average  was  $36  per  chair. 
Chairman  Enokl  apparently  could  see  noth- 
ing unusual  about  the  shape  of  an  Army 
offlcer,  particiilarly  that  part  of  an  Army 
oflloer  adjacent  to  the  chair,  so  he  suggested 
that  a  chair  be  purchased  from  manufac- 
turers' stocks.  The  cost  of  this  chair  was 
$12.76.  The  only  important  difference  be- 
tween the  chair  purchased,  and  the  chair 
the  Army  was  about  to  purchase,  was  that 
the  ready-made  chair  was  tx)lted,  while,  the 
specially  manufactured  chair  was  to  .*be 
welded.  Either  chair  would  probably  have 
held  an  elephant,  without  breaking  down. 
I  ask  you  again,  do  you  consider  this  a 
petty  item?  The  saving  to  the  United  States 
taxpayers  was  $2,567,000. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  says,  in  presenting  Ite  lulform  pur- 
chase bill  to  the  Congress,  that  a  central 
catalog  system  could  save  up  to  $4,000,000,- 
000  per  year  to  the  taxpayers.  I  remind 
you,  in  passing,  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  we  expected  to  raise  if  from  the  tax- 
increase  bill  of  1951.  was  only  $5,600,000,000. 
In  voting  against  that  bill,  I  said  to  my 
own  constituents,  that  it  would  be  very 
much  easier  to  cut  $10,000,000,000  off  the 
appropriations,  than  It  would  be  to  increase 
the  tax  burden  upon  tbe  people  of  the 
United  States  by  $5,600,000,000. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  that  threadbare  slo- 
gan, "Tills  Is  for  defense."  When  you  buy 
gasketa  for  the  front-axle  housing  of  yoor 
deUvery  trucks,  do  you  buy  enough  to  tast 
yon  for  104  years?  We  do  here  to  Wartiia^ 
ton. 
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Would  you  make  a  contract  for  25-watt 
light  bulbs,  whlcb  you  could  buy  in  any 
local  store  In  Chicago  or  Washington  or 
New  York  ot  Los  Angeles,  for  not  over  10 
cents;  that  Is.  do  you  contract  to  buy  them 
for  37  cents  each?  Do  you  think  It  nec- 
essary or  desirable  to  pay  $4-35  for  a  car- 
penter's square,  which  you  could  get  from 
a  Chicago  mall-order  house  for  $1.97? 

Do  you  think  It  was  necessary  to  waste 
$50,000,000  building  the  air  fields  In  North 
Africa,  on  plans  demanded  by  the  Air  Force, 
and  against  the  advice  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers? 

The  number  of  Federal  employees  In  De- 
cember 1932  was  563,805.  The  number  of 
Federal  employees  In  January  1952  was  2,- 
633.727.  That  latter  figure  Is  an  Increase 
of  291.566  for  the  calendar  year  1951.  Are 
you  convinced  that  this  Increase  Is  neces- 
sary, or  that  all  of  these  employees  are  as 
gainfully  employed  as  they  would  be  In  pri- 
vate Industry?  In  one  office,  a  girl  on  the 
payroll  at  M,300  per  year,  spends  4  hours 
per  day  serving  coffee.  In  your  business, 
you  would  put  in  an  automatic  dispenser. 
You  would  also  check  the  time  8p>ent  in  this 

reltudng  and  work-evading  occupation. 

You  have  In  your  businesses  expert  statis- 
ticians and  analysts.  How  many  of  them 
ever  looked  Into  a  Federal  budget,  let  alone 
tried  to  understand  one?  If  they  do  not 
want  to  work  on  the  President's  big  budget, 
which  Is  about  as  big  as  the  Washington  tele- 
phone book,  and  In  as  small  type,  why  not 
buy  your  statisticians  and  your  analysts 
copies  of  this  small  analysis  of  the  budget, 
put  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget?  You 
can  get  It  for  20  cents  per  copy. 

If  you  and  your  associates  In  business 
spend  2  days  out  of  every  6  working  for  the 
Federal  Government,' by  which  I  mean  you 
give  approximately  that  much  time  or  more 
to  earn  the  Federal  tax,  why  should  not  /our 
statistical  departments  give  a  third  of  their 
time  to  the  Feder^il  budget?  I  have  a  little 
note  here,  which  came  across  my  desk  a  few 
days, ago,  from  the  Rototlller  corporation.  It 
shows  that,  for  the  year  1951,  the  total  tax 
of  this  company  to  the  Government  was 
$260,328.83,  while  the  next  profit  to  the  com- 
pany was  $96,330.06,  and  the  stockholders  re- 
ceived In  dividends,  $15,432.01.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  president  of  Rototlller,  Inc..  of 
Tr«y,  N.  Y.,  exactly  how  much  time  his 
statisticians  and  his  accountants  spend  on 
the  Federal  budget,  for  which  he  unquestion- 
ably Is  working  at  least  one-third  of  his  time, 
and  the  time  of  bis  company. 

Businessmen  have  some  of  the  best  and 
highest  paid  advertising  men  in  the  world. 
If  you  spend  a  third  of  your  time  working  for 
the  Federal  Government,  why  don't  you  put 
these  high-powered  publicity  men  on  the  Job 
of  hiaking  the  situation  known  to  the  other 
stockholders? 

Your  salesmen  call  on  people  In  every 
community,  big  customers  and  little  cus- 
tomers, on  every  highway  and  byway  at  the 
Natlrn.  Do  they  ever  talk  to  the  people 
about  the  finances  and  the  management  of 
this  one-third  of  your  business?  I  do  not 
mean  talk  politics:  I  mean  talk  business — 
the  one-third  of  yoiur  bvislness  that  is  so  im- 
portant to  your  futxire  earnings  and  to  their 
liberties. 

How  much  actual  cash  money  are  you 
spending  to  keep  this  commodity  called 
liberty  from  being  taken  from  you  by  a  com- 
petitor? If  you  had  a  competitor  in  the  busi- 
ness you  do  understand,  who  was  threatening 
to  take  your  sales  away  from  you,  you  would 
probably  make  a  special  appropriation  to 
meet  the  competition.  You  would  tell  your 
stockholders  they  might  as  well  spend  the 
money,  even  if  it  meant  smaller  dividends,  to 
save  the  bxislness  and  to  assure  continued 
dividends.  You  bad  better  put  some  money 
Into  this  current  problem:  you  can't  take  the 
r.ioney  with  you.  and  as  things  are  now  In 
Washington,  you  can't  even  keep  It.  here. 


I  have  been  saying.  In  talks  like  this  in 
San  Francisco,  and  Washington  and  Chicago, 
and  IXM  Angelea,  that  people  do  not  grasp  a 
billion  dollars.  I  have  found  It  much  easier 
to  attract  attention  to  $10.  My  computa- 
tion Is  very  simple.  If  we  divide  the  popu- 
lation Into  $1,000,000,000,  that  gives  tis  ap- 
proximately $7.  That  Includes  men.  women 
and  children;  It  includes  the  nontaxpaylng 
recipients  of  aid;  It  Includes  all  citizens  both 
voting  and  nonvoting.  In  view  of  that,  in  a 
group  like  this  one,  you  will  have  to  assvune 
$10  each  to  make  up  for  the  taxpayers  and 
the  nontaxpayers,  below  the  mean  average. 

So  when  Congress  appropriates  $1,000,000,- 
000,  this  means  approximately  $10  to  each 
one  of  you.  It  means  $35  or  more  to  every 
family,  probably  $40.  If  Congress  passes  a 
defense  appropriation  bill,  as  we  did  a  few 
days  ago,  for  approximately  $46,000,000,000. 
that  means  $460  for  each  one  of  you  Individ- 
ually, or  about  $1,600  to  the  average  family. 
The  Interest  on  the  national  debt,  for  next 
year,  will  be  approximately  $6,200,000,000,  or 
about  $200  per  family.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  entire  budget  of  the  United 
States,  as  recently  as  1934.  was  only  $6,700.- 
000,000.  In  1935,  It  was  only  $6,500,000,000, 
and  In  1933,  It  was  only  $4,000,000,000. 

My  contention  Is  that  you  should  be 
proud,  as  American  businessmen,  that  you 
are  so  resourceful,  and  so  generous,  and  so 
well-to-do,  that  In  the  last  few  days  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress, 
last  October,  you  could  give  $2,000  from  each 
family,  to  the  military:  another  $350  to  sup- 
port the  Korean  war,  which  was  a  separate 
appropriation:  that  you  could  give  the  Pres- 
ident approximately  $250  per  family  to  spend 
on  aid  to  foreign  nations,  and  that  you  could 
give  $50  per  family  to  Mike  DlSalle,  Eric 
Johnston,  and  Charlie  Wilson,  all  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  have  departed  to  greener  pas- 
tures since  October. 

This  did  not  Include  the  debt  service  of 
$200  per  family,  nor  the  regvUar  and  liberal 
operating  costs  of  the  greatest  Government 
In  the  world,  which  ran  about  $1,000  a 
family.  Thus,  we,  as  average  American 
famlUes,  are  putting  about  $3,750  In  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  bills,  without  a  war  goln^ 
on,  and  I  presume  that  we  should  take  pride 
In  our  ability  to  stand  punishment,  for  we 
have  elected  and  reelected  the  spenders,  of 
both  parties,  as  compared  to  the  savers. 

When  you  go  home  tonight  and  tell  yovir 
wives  about  thU  talk.  If  they  are  not  able  to 
understand  this  as  you  understand  It.  not 
being  the  financial  geniuses  you  men  are, 
and  If  they  should  say  something  to  you  like 
this,  "But.  dear,  how  are  we  going  to  send 
$3,750  to  Washington  this  year,  in  addition 
to  State  ta.xes  and  county  taxes  and  library 
taxes  and  city  taxes  and  school -district  taxes 
and  water  assessments  and  mosquito-abate- 
ment district  taxes  and  all  other  taxes,  and 
after  we  have  taken  out  food  and  rent  and 
clothing  and  Insurance  and  our  regular  liv- 
ing expenses  and  new  shoes  for  the  chil- 
dren," then  I  can  only  suggest  to  you  that 
your  reply  must  necessarily  be,  proudly,  "We 
will  Jxist  have  to  owe  it  to  ourselves." 

That  is  why  I  have  suggested  that  $10  will 
be  easier  to  understand  than  $257,307,620,- 
570.96. 

I  have  another  notation  on  my  desk,  here 
In  Washington.  It  is  from  the  national  af- 
fairs committee  of  the  Burlington  (N.  C.) 
Chamoer  of  Commerce,  and  it  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  figures,  published  recently, 
show  that  a  quart  of  milk  at  the  selling  price 
has  an  actual  value  of  14  cents,  to  which  9 
cents,  on  the  average.  In  taxes,  have  been 
added.  Bread,  with  a  value  of  9  cents,  car- 
ries 5  cents  In  taxes,  to  sell  for  14  cents. 
Beef,  with  a  value  of  58  cents  a  pound,  car- 
ries 32  cents  In  taxes,  to  sell  for  90  cents. 

These  are  what  are  called  hidden  taxes; 
meaning  taxes  that  ought  by  now  to  b« 
ashamed  to  come  out  In  the  open. 

I  have  never  been  In  Helena,  Mont.  I  have 
In  my  file  an  advertisement  showing  that  the 


OPS  office  there  has  48  employees  and  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  $246,780.  Would  you  consider 
that  adequate.  If  you  were  opening  a  branch 
office  In  Helena,  Mont. 7 

A  few  years  ago  we  adopted  one  of  these 
reorganization  bills  which  are  supposed  to 
promote  efficiency  and  economy.  At  that 
time  we  had  several  hoxislng  agencies,  nota- 
bly the  FHA.  the  PHA.  the  HOLC.  the  HLBB, 
each  of  which  had  its  separate  statutory  au- 
thorization and  responsibility.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  combining  them  into  one  group,  and 
with  the  Intention  of  giving  them  some  sort 
of  supervisory  administration,  we  created 
the  Office  of  the  Administrator.  For  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  it  had  143  employe**. 
It  came  before  my  subcommittee  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  requested,  for  next  year.  5  or  6  years 
after  its  creation,  a  total  of  1.472  employees, 
and  while  some  additional  duties  have  been 
added  to  the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  over 
the  few  Intervening  years.  I  can  assure  you 
they  do  not  represent  10  times  the  duties 
which  this  Office  was  Intended  to  have. 

Now  perhaps  I  should  come  back  to  my 
subject  for  a  few  moments  before  I  stop 
talking:  What  are  these  new  brakes  that  we 
can  apply  to  the  spending  machine? 

I  hope  by  now  that  you  realize  I  think 
the  greatest  brake  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
spending  machine.  Is  the  brake  of  public 
understanding.  No  gadget,  no  patent  ma- 
chine, no  easy  way  out,  no  action  by  Con- 
gress, and  no  resolutions  i>assed  by  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  will  equal  the  power  and 
the  strength  and  the  success  of  an  aroused 
and  understanding  public  opinion.  This  la 
our  first  and  our  most  important  Job  m 
members  of  a  section  committed  to  Got- 
ernment  economy.  Having  aroused  thla 
public  opinion,  there  are  then  things  w* 
can  do.  We  can  demand  economy  of  the 
Congress.  We  can  follow  carefully  the  votM 
of  the  men  and  women  we  elect  to  Stat* 
legislatures,  and  to  the  Congress.  I  know 
you  will  never  be  misled  into  placing  any 
confidence  in  the  so-called  voting  records. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  these  mushrooming 
voting  records  are  the  greatest  threat  to 
representative  government  that  we  face  to- 
day. Under  the  Republic,  you  are  supposed 
to  send  men  and  women  to  your  State  legis- 
latures and  to  your  Congress  who  have  th* 
courage  and  the  ability  to  face  the  issues 
on  the  floors  of  their  respective  legislative 
bodies,  and  to  vote  on  the  appropriation,  or 
on  the  legislative  enactment,  as  It  appears 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  of  the  vote. 

A  Congress,  for  example,  votes  a  thousand 
times.  A  voting  list  takes  out  -of  the  air 
some  dozen,  more  or  less,  votes  and  upon 
these  asks  you  to  Judge  your  representative*. 
A  distinguished  member  of  my  own  delega- 
tion voted  against  every  reduction  In  the 
budget,  on  a  bill  last  year,  on  the  important 
votes,  which  are  the  teller  votes,  and  on 
which  we  win  or  lose  our  fight  for  economy, 
sometimes  by  as  much  as  two  or  three  vote*. 
When  it  came  to  the  recorded  vote,  he  shift- 
ed over  to  a  firm  vote  for  economy.  On  the 
lists,  he  will  appear  as  an  economy-minded 
Member  of  the  Congress.  In  fact,  his  vote 
was  one  of  those  which  prevented  economy. 

I  know  you  will  never  be  led  astray  by 
any  of  the  gadgets  suggested  for  budget 
making.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  pack- 
age budget,  and  there  never  can  be  a  package 
budget  on  the  Federal  level.  We  have  pack- 
age budgets.  If  you  car-  to  call  them  that, 
on  the  State  level.  I  will  not  bore  you  with 
the  details  of  this  discussion;  suffice  to  say 
that  I  wrote  an  article  on  this  subject  for 
the  September  1951  Issue  of  the  National  Tax 
Journal,  which  explains  in  some  detail  the 
fallacy  of  this  idea.  There  are  however, 
specific  things  which  the  Congress  can  do. 
somewhat  along  the  same  lines,  to  encourage 
economy.  One  of  these  is  represented  today 
In  the  proposal  of  Senator  McClellan,  In  S. 
$13,  to  create  a  Joint  committee  on  the 
budget.  This  committee  is  to  be  made  up 
of  members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
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of  the  Mnate,  and  of  th*  Appropriation* 
Ooininltt««  of  th*  Hous*,  and  also  member* 
of  tlM  Ooounltt***  on  Szp*ndltur**  in  th* 
■xACutlve  I)ep*rtixMnt*  of  both  8*n«te  and 
House.  It  is  to  work  throughout  the  year, 
and  to  keei>  current  records  and  analyses  of 
the  budget  situation.  Just  as  you  would  re- 
quire of  th4  statlctleal  aectlon  in  yotir  own 
Industry. 

You  can  rnipport  th*  Id**  of  a  limitation 
upon  taxatl'Mi,  but  the  complications  ot  this 
Issue,  and  the  difficulties,  arc  such  that  you 
need  not  hope  for  early  success.  I  feel  th* 
•MD*  way  aiMut  the  so-caU*d  Covdbbt  reso- 
lution to  linut  the  expenditure  budget  to  th* 
actual  inoome  of  the  Government.  I  am 
strongly  in  lavor  of  this,  but  my  observation 
and  my  experience  indicates  to  me  that  it 
is  not  easily  understood  by  the  average  cltl« 
sen.  nor,  in  fact,  by  som*  tax  experts. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  much  simpler 
proposal  of  lowering  the  debt  limit  of  th* 
United  Bute*  to  $266,000,000,000  U  much 
more  easily  understood,  and  in  my  opinion, 
could  be  mo:-e  effective.  I  say  this  with  som* 
embarrassmttnt.  as  the  bills,  proposing  this 
limit,  were  latroduced  by  Mr.  HAavrr,  of  In- 
diana, and  xtysclf.  I  have  no  personal  prid* 
Of  autbonhlp.  I  Introduced  the  blU  at  th* 
suggestion  of  many  people  who  felt,  as  I  do, 
that  this  was  simple,  easily  understood,  and 
that  therefcre  It  had  a  greater  chance  of 
passage  thaii  the  less  easily  understood  pro- 
poaals.  Pertonally,  I  am  willing  to  support 
any  and  all  of  them,  which  are  directed  to- 
ward economy  and  more  eflident  budget  pro- 
cedures. 

Z  have  mor*  than  exhausted  my  time.  I  am 
fuggectlng  »)me  of  these  thing*  in  the  ho(>* 
that  I  may  sttmulat*  a  few  of  you  to  a  fight- 
ing mood.  X  think  the  crisis  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  representative 
government,  is  her*.  I  think  the  time  ha* 
come  to  fight.  Who  will  fight  for  you,  if  you 
wlU  not  ^it  for  yourselvesr  It  wlU  be  a 
bloody  fight.  It  will  cost  you  time  and 
money  and  effort.  If  we  win,  w*  will  have 
■aved  the  Bi^pabllc.  We  will  have  sa^ed  lib- 
erty for  our  children,  and  for  our  children's 
children. 

I  could  offer  yen.  In  conclusion,  the  quota- 
tion from  tlM  phlkMopher  Huxley,  when  he 
**ld.  "The  gre*t  end  of  life  Is  not  knowledge, 
but  •ctlon." 

I  prefer  ttie  mtich  simpler  quotation  from 
Artemu*  Wftrd.  *at  li  our  Job  to  see  that 
the  corps*  to  r**d7  on  th*  day  appointed  for 
th*  funer*!." 

The  corpee  Is  the  centralisation  of  govern- 
ment power,  which  bolld*  on  waste  and 
duplication  and  extravagance,  and  which 
precede*  dictatorahlp.  The  appointed  date 
Of  tbe  fiUMnd.  I  understand,  1*  Janxiary  20, 
1953.  In  saying  that,  I  am  not  concamed  at 
the  nK>ment  with  candidate*  nor  with  par- 
ties. 1  am  concerned  with  the  theory  of  con- 
stitutional limitations  of  power  as  opposed  to 
•  somewhat  new  theory  of  Inherent  right*. 
I  am  more  oonoemed  with  the  preservation  c€ 
the  financial  integrity  of  tbe  United  State*. 
I  want  you  to  support  th*  *avers  and  not 
the  spender*. 


A  DiettioB  of  CoBstititioBal  GoTeraBeol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  G.  AANDAHL 

or  MOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRSSKNTATTVXS 

Mondaw,  May  12. 1952 

tSr.  AANDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gelzure  of  tbe  steel  industry  by  the 
President  constitutes  a  critical  challenge 
to  constitutional  eind  statutory  govern- 
ment.   Tbe  press,  tbe  radio,  and  the 


people  In  eommon,  everyday  conversa- 
tion have  questioned  the  President's  au- 
thority  and  Judgment.  Judge  Pine,  In  a 
court  decision. .  has  held  against  the 
President. 

Our  Constitution  is  the  people's  pro- 
tection against  autocracy.  It  sets  up  a 
Government  with  authority  divided 
among  a  judicial,  legislative,  and  execu- 
tive branch.  Each  tends  to  limit  the 
prerogatives  of  the  other,  both  by  hav- 
ing Its  own  function  to  perform,  and  by 
insisting  that  the  others  act  within  tbe 
limitations  of  the  Constitution.  In  this 
instance  the  Supreme  Court  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  President  has 
acted  within  his  legal  authority.  Con- 
gress also  can  act  either  by  legislation 
or  impeachment  to  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent's assumed  authority. 

Either  the  President  or  Congress 
could  become  autocratic.  In  fact,  the 
regimentation  of  people  and  busmess 
now  In  effect  is  the  restilt  of  the  activi- 
ties of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government.  A  sub- 
stantial element  of  the  protection  of  the 
people's  rights  against  the  trend  to  au- 
tocracy by  these  two  branches  is  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  tbe  court's  in* 
terpretation  of  the  limitations  that  it 
places  on  their  prerogatives.  Another 
protection  is  the  rectirring  privilege  of 
each  citizen  to  vote  for  both  a  President 
and  Members  of  Congress  who  will  give 
expression  to  their  wishes  and  best 
interests. 

At  the  national  level,  the  assumed 
p)wer8  of  ofBcials  has  certainly  been  too 
great  in  recent  years  and  has  reached 
beyond  the  needs  of  v^at  has  been  in- 
correctly stipulated  SIS  emergencies. 
Seizure  of  the  steel  industry  and  opera- 
tion of  OPS  during  the  past  year  are 
examples.  We  need  greater  respect  for 
constitutional  law  and  less  experimenta- 
tion with  socialistic  functions  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  seizure  of  the  steel  Industry  came 
as  a  result  of  a  problem  for  which  neither 
the  American  people  nor  their  Govern- 
ment have  found  a  satisfactory  answer. 
The  problem  is  how  to  settle  differences 
between  labor  and  management  in  basic 
industries  that  are  Nation-wide  in  their 
scope  and  the  shut-down  of  which  dis- 
rupts the  very  core  of  our  economic  life. 

We  want  to  preserve  free  enterprise. 
We  want  to  continue  collective  bargain- 
ing between  labor  and  management  and 
their  right  to  woiic  out  a  contractual 
relationship  that  is  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. Compulsory  arbitration  is  un- 
satisfactory, and  would  place  both  labor 
and  management  imder  a  sizable  element 
of  Government  dictatorship. 

It  may  be  that  an  arrangement  should 
be  found  that  would  eliminate,  by  rigid 
statute,  the  possibility  of  a  Nation-wide 
shut-down  of  any  basic  industry  or  util- 
ity service.  I  recognize,  however,  the 
difficulty  of  doing  that  and  yet  maintain- 
ing fairness  to  all  concerned.  The  for- 
mula is  hard  to  write.  The  public  needs 
to  be  protected!  Permissible  shut- 
down areas  could  be  measiired  in  terms 
of  total  single  ownerships  and  in  terms 
of  a  percentage  of  the  total  Nation-wide 
Indus^.  This,  in  reality.  Is  an  anti- 
monopoly  suggestion,  and  should  be  tied 
In  with  other  existing  laws. 


Such  an  arrangement  would  make  im- 
poesiUe  the  crippling  effect  of  a  Nation- 
wide shut-down  of  the  production  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  basic  commodity  or 
service,  and  yet  it  would  give  to  both 
labor  and  management  the  full  preroga- 
tives of  free  and  open  and  unhampered 
collective  bargaimng  within  any  single 
total  ownership. 

This  is  only  a  preliminary  thought,  but 
it  indicates  the  type  of  thing  that  appar- 
ently needs  to  be  done.  The  big  task  is 
to  permit  free  enterprise  to  retain  its 
initiative  and  its  responsibility  and  yet 
not  subject  either  the  people  or  the 
Nation  to  the  penalty  of  complete  Na- 
tion-wide discontinuance  of  production, 
distribution,  or  utility  service. 


W^  Waab  to  Work  for  the  Goveruneat? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  MURRAY 

or  TXMM BSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12. 1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  address  en- 
titled "Who  Wants  to  Work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment?" deUvered  by  Chairman  Rob- 
ert Ramspeck.  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  before  the  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday, 
March  27.  1952: 

While  I  am  one  of  the  many  individual* 
who.  possibly  with  naore  truth  than  most, 
can  use  that  old  wheese :  "I  was  a  newspaper- 
man once  myself,"  I  am  not  going  to  count 
on  that  year  I  spent  on  a  Georgia  weekly  a* 
qualification  to  talk  to  you  on  a  oxke- 
newspaperman-to-another  basis.  And  de- 
spite my  16  years  in  Congress  and  the  fact 
that  for  the  past  year  I  have  been  head  of  the 
personnel  arm  of  the  Federal  Government, 
I  do  not  feel  that  my  appearance  here  today 
Is  in  the  role  of  a  public  ofDcial. 

Bather,  I  am  here  as  a  businessman  to  dis- 
cuss the  biggest  business  in  the  world — Uie 
business  of  operating  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  a  time  when  decisions  are  beii^ 
nuwle  that  will  determine  whether  this  busi- 
ness, and  all  business  as  we  know  it  in  this 
country,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
exist.  This  portrayal  of  myself  as  a  bxisi- 
nessman  is  by  no  means  hypothetical.  I  am 
cxirrently  on  leave  of  absence  from  tbe  posi- 
tion I  have  held  for  6  years  as  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, the  trade  association  of  the  country'* 
scheduled  airlines.  I  am  in  the  enviable  in- 
dependent position  of  having  a  better  job 
waiting  tm  me  than  the  one  I  occupy.  So 
I  feel  completely  free  to  discuss  the  clvU 
service  and  the  press  in  an  election  year 
frankly  and  forthrightly  with  you  as  fellow 
adherents  of  the  private  enterprise  system 
we  are  cxirreatly  fighting  to  preserve. 

Throughout  my  public  service,  my  con- 
tacts with  the  press  have  been  numerous. 
AU  have  been  extremely  interesting.  Most 
have  been  pleasant  and  beneficial.  Many 
have  provided  me  with  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence In  being  told  how  to  run  my  business. 
However,  you  need  have  no  feat-;  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  tbe  National  Press  Club's  gen- 
erous invitation  to  speak  to  you  here  today 
•s  an  opportuni^  to  get  even. 

What  I  want  to  do  la  discuss  with  yoa 
the  relstlonshlp  between  the  press  and  th* 
degree  of  understanding  the  public  has  ot 
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fust  what  the  Oovemment's  role  Is  In  our 
cxirrent  stniggle  (or  survival.  This.  It  aeems 
to  me.  is  a  subject  that  has  not  received  at** 
tentlon  commensiirate  with  Its  importance. 
If.  in  the  discussion,  some  toes  are  stepped 
on,  I  hope  you  will  accept  my  comments  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made.  I  asaiire 
you  that  spirit  is  a  friendly  one.  and  that 
my  objectives  are  constructive. 

Frankly.  I  am  mystified  by  many  things 
which  I  observe  every  day  in  that  part  of 
my  work  which  is  devoted  to  marking  the 
degree  of  the  public's  \mderstanding  of  how 
our  Government  functions.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  press,  with  its  traditional  fondness 
for  mysteries,  will  tackle  some  of  those  puz- 
zling me  and  many  other  Americans,  and 
do  the  thorough  Job  I  know  it  is  capable 
ot  doing  in  clearing  them  up — not  only  for 
me.  but  for  the  public  it  serves. 

The  otherwise  much-quoted  farewell  ad- 
dress of  George  Washington  in  1796  contains 
the  following  little-noted  sentence:  "In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  the  Government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion.  It  Is  essential 
that  public  opinion  shall  be  enlightened." 
To  the  press.  I  am  sure  these  words  are  not 
only  self-explanatory,  but  highly  significant. 
To  me,  they  are  a  capsule  epltomlzatlon  of 
what  makes  oxur  country  tick.  Without 
widespread  understanding  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  the  people,  a  continuation  of  our 
form  ot  government  Is  utterly  impossible. 

It  Is  my  observation  that  despite  the  tre- 
mendoiis  number  of  words  going  out  over 
the  tickers  dally,  and  through  the  press, 
radio,  and  television  media,  enlightenment 
of  our  people  with  respect  to  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is,  how  it  operates,  and  what  tasks 
•re  being  done  by  the  men  and  women  con- 
ducting the  country's  largest  and  most  Im- 
j>ortant  business,  has  not  even  come  close 
"  to  keeping  pace  with  the  enormously  ex- 
panded functions  we  are  calling  on  ova  Ctov- 
emment  to  perform. 

When  I  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  a 
year  ago.  I  spotlighted  --his  belief  by  saying: 
•*It  is  my  purpose  to  undertake  a  campaign 
to  bring  about  better  public  understanding 
of  Government  employees  and  what  they  do. 
The  public  is  essentially  fair  when  they 
bave  the  facts,  and  I  expect  to  make  every 
effort  to   acquaint   them  fully   with   those 

facta." 

■  That  was  18  months  or  more  prior  to  the 
date  which  gives  1952  its  distinction  as  an 
•lection  year — a  circumstance  which,  of 
COUTM,  serves  to  accentuate  the  disparage- 
ment of  Government,  the  bellttlement  of  its 
ftmctlons  and  the  derision  of  its  workers 
which  prompted  me  to  undertake  such  a 
campaign.  My  premise  was.  and  is.  that 
since  the  ultimate  test  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  :)ubllc  appro-al.  disapproval 
means  an  end  to  our  form  of  government. 
In  today's  global  circumstances,  this  would 
mean  an  end  to  democracy.  What  Ameri- 
cans think  of  our  form  of  government  today 
takes  on  a  significance  that  ranges  far  be- 
yond o\ir  own  shores  and  directly  affects  the 
steadfastness  we  may  expect  from  much- 
needed  allies. 

It  Is  elementary,  of  course,  that  before  it 
can  approve  or  disapprove  Intelligently,  the 
public  must  be  informed;  it  must  have  all 
the  facts,  not  merely  those  provided  it  for 
p(dltlcal  reasons  or  other  self-serving  pur- 
posw  which  conflict  with  the  public  Interest. 

My  principal  concern  is  not  that  politically 
Inspired  individuals  are  doing  violence  to  our 
form  of  government.  In  politics,  smearing 
Is  understandable,  if  not  condonable.  That's 
one  of  the  calculated  risks  of  democratic 
government.  But  in  millions  of  good,  parti- 
otlc  citizens  the  heedless  parroting  of  the 
generalized  mouthings  of  politicians  be- 
comes at  once  a  dangerous  and  entirely  un> 
called-for  violation  of  traditional  American 
principles  of  fair  play  and  a  warning  signal 
that  basic  foundation  stones  of  our  form  of 


government  are  being  undermined.  When 
indictment  by  implication  and  conviction  by 
accusation — methods  we're  fighting  against 
on  a  global  scale — become  as  widespread  as 
they  are  in  our  country  today,  we  are  In 
dire  danger  of  losing  for  all  time  the  falr- 
play  principles  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  "These  are.  of  coiu^e.  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  stand  on  his  own  merits  and 
the  corollary  right  to  specific,  rather  than 
generalized,  charges  any  time  he  is  accxised. 

Now  I  am  not  talking  about  the  abuses  and 
misuses  of  public  office  with  which  the  press 
has  been  so  effectively  occupied  of  late. 
With  you,  I  believe  every  wrongdoer,  in  or 
out  of  public  office,  should  be  punished.  I 
consider  it  a  high  compliment  to  our  civil 
service  that  violation  of  the  public  tnist 
generates  such  a  hullabaloo — that  defalca- 
tion in  public  office  is  more  repugnant  to 
American  citizens  than  slmUar  shortcom- 
ings outside  Government,  more  numerous 
though  the  latter  are.  This  rightful  ex- 
pectation of  a  higher  degree  of  morality  in 
Government  than  outside  Government 
makes  it  clear  that  we  have  come  a  long, 
long  way  from  the  spoils-system  days.  Then 
shenanigans  in  public  office  were  so  much  the 
rule  that  they  evoked  no  such  outcry  as  the 
one  which  led  to  the  recent  inclusion  of  the 
offices  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue  in  our 
civil-service  system. 

For  its  part  In  pointing  up  the  scandalous 
conditions  among  some  holders  of  patronage 
offices,  the  press  merits  the  thanks  of  all 
those  sincerely  seeking  good  government. 
The  imix>rtant  point  In  the  Internal-revenue 
clean-up  is  that  the  charges  were  specific. 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  opf>ortunlty  of  mak- 
ing my  position  on  this  matter  clearly  known 
on  a  recent  television  program  on  which  I 
appeared  with  Senator  Williams  of  Delaware. 
I  took  that  occasion  to  commend  the  Senator 
publicly  for  being  specific  in  his  charges 
resulting  from  his  Investigations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

These  specific  Instances  of  ted  govern- 
ment and  bad  people  in  government  are  one 
thing.  The  alarming  spread  of  the  notion 
that  Just  about  all  government  and  all  the 
people  In  government  are  bad.  is  quite 
another.  It  is  this  latter  problem  with  which 
I  am  deeply  concerned,  and  which  I  believe 
should  be  of  grave  concern  to  the  press.  It 
Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  self -destruc- 
tive practice  of  indiscriminate  smearing  is 
not  attributable  to  basic  unfairness  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people,  but  to  lack  of 
information  and  misinformation.  For  the 
misinformation,  overzealous  office  seekers 
undoubtedly  are  largely  responsible.  For  the 
lack  of  Information,  the  press  must  shoulder 
Its  share  of  responsibility. 

I  have  made  many  astonishing  discoveries 
as  to  how  little  information  the  public  re- 
ceives or  retains  since  I  undertook  what  the 
New  York  Times  has  editorially  called  a 
"legitimate  one-man  campaign  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the  status, 
role,  and  achievements  of  Government 
workers  designed  to  offset  the  unjust  and 
meat-az  criticism  of  the  Federal  employee." 

I  am  amazed,  and  audiences  I  have  ad- 
dressed In  the  course  of  this  fact  campaign 
have  been  amazed,  at  the  utter  baselessness 
of  Innumerable  tales  swallowed  whole  by 
vast  niunbers  of  well-meaning,  good-lnten- 
tloned  citizens  who  repeat  as  solemn  fact 
countless  wild  stories  running  down  their 
Government  and  their  public  servants.  Thus 
they  served  to  compound  and  magnify  the 
myriad  of  myths  and  uiisconceptlons  about 
our  Government  which  have  sprung  up  and 
which  have  persisted  over  the  years. 

My  objective  is  to  dispel  these  myths  with 
facts.  I  am  confident  that  facts  about  Gov- 
ernment, without  exaggerations,  without  dis- 
tortions or  embellishments,  can  be  presented 
in  a  manner  that  will  capture  the  attention 
and  fire  the  Imagination  of  the  public  so 
▼ItaUy  affected  by  these  facts.    At  the  same 


time.  I  hope  also  to  dispel  the  concept  that 
public  reporting  and  Government  presenta- 
tions must  remain  the  drab,  colorless,  statis- 
tical documents  they  too  frequently  have 
been.  The  story  can  be  made  as  worthy  of 
attention  and  interest  as  the  lurid  half- 
truths  and  untruths  that  enjoy  such  wide 
circulation.  To  the  press,  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  technique  involved  in  setting  down, 
side  by  side,  these  myths  and  the  corre- 
sponding fact  in  each  case.  But  I  do  think 
that  a  few  examples  will  serve  to  pomt  up 
both  the  fllmsiness  of  the  myths  and  the 
woeful  gap  in  getting  factual  Information 
across  to  the  public  which  exists  today  de- 
spite all  the  vast  improvements  and  advances 
that  have  occurred  In  the  field  of  oonununl- 
catlon. 

For  Instance,  how  is  it  possible  for  thou- 
sands  upon  thousands  of  ordinary  citizen*— 
people  with  no  political  ax  to  grind — to  be- 
lieve with  a  firm  conviction  that  Government 
work  Is  so  Utopian  that  once  an  employee 
gets  on  the  Federal  payroll,  he  never  leaves 
It,  when  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  during 
the  last  calendar  year,  400.493  voluntarily 
quit  their  Jobs?  Let  me  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  I  am  talking  about  resignations, 
not  retirements,  or  transfers,  or  anything 
other  than  people  who  decided  they  had  had 
enough  of  worUng  for  the  United  States 
Government. 

Here  are  one  or  two  other  such  misconcep- 
tions which  I  have  been  holding  up  for 
public  view: 

First,  there  is  that  partlc\ilarly  hardy 
myth:  "Nobody  ever  is  fired  frocn  a  Govern- 
ment Job."  I  am  sure  we  have  all  heard  that 
one  at  rne  time  or  another.  Yet  the  fact  is 
that  last  year  23.978  were  fired.  Then  there  is 
the  one  about  how  Government  management 
officials  never,  never  lay  anyone  off.  The 
Irrefutable  fact  lined  up  against  this  myth 
is  that  last  year  25.303  were  removed  from 
the  Federal  payroll  by  reduction  in  force. 
AddltlonaUy.  88,975  were  separated  from  po- 
sitions which  we  knew  were  to  be  short- 
term  m  caaracter,  and  to  which  appoint- 
ments were  temporary. 

Next  we  come  to  a  phase  of  this  problem 
which  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  present- 
ing the  fact  first.  Since  Korea,  the  nimiber 
of  people  on  the  Federal  payroll  has  m- 
creased  tremendously.  That's  a  fact.  Tet, 
the  way  in  which  this  fact  has  been  pre- 
sented altogether  too  frequently,  has  served 
virtually  to  obliterate  the  vital  reason  for  the 
employment  of  thousands  of  badly  needed 
skilled  workers  to  man  the  Nation's  defease 
poets.  In  print,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth, 
the  addition  of  these  workers  has  been  char- 
acterised with  unbelievable  frequency  as  "a 
growing  horde  of  bureaucrats."  with  ap- 
propriate Implications  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  stockplimg  votes  for  the  next 
election  and  ominous  overtones  hinting 
darkly  that  aU  thU  activity  is  a  waste  of 
human  resources  in  time  of  acute  manpower 
shortage. 

Here  is  what  actually  has  happened  In  the 
first  18  months  since  Korea — from  July  1. 
1950.  to  December  31.  1951.  In  the  direct 
military  endeavors  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  525.000  civilian  employees  have 
been  added.  Other  defense  and  control  ac- 
tivities: Selective  Service,  National  Produc- 
tion Authority.  Office  of  Price  Stabilization, 
and  so  forth,  have  absorbed  28.000  employees. 
There  has  been  an  Increase  of  11.000  work- 
ers in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  all  other  agencies,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  defense  program  im- 
poses important  emergency  duties  upon  Just 
about  all  Government  establishments,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  12,000  employees.  And 
as  for  the  administration  relying  on  em- 
ployees for  poUtlcal  support,  let's  look  at  the 
1048  presidential  election  results  in  Arling- 
ton Coiinty.  Va..  and  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges   Counties,  Md.     All  three  of  these 
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counties,  wherein  reside  a  greater  proportion 
of  Federal  workers  than  In  any  three  ooun- 
tlee  in  the  country,  were  earrted  by  lir. 
Dewey. 

Now  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  free  press  of 
•  free  nation  best  serves  a  tree  people  by 
maintaining  a  critical  point  of  view  In  Its 
position  as  leporter  of  Government  affairs.  I 
wouldn't  want  it  any  other  way.  For  I  t>e- 
lieve  firmly  that  it  is  from  the  very  demo- 
cratic processes  which  permit  free  and  open 
dtscusslon  that  the  public-directed  dedstons 
flow  which  make  our  form  of  government 
the  best  that  man  has  yet  t>een  able  to  devise. 

But  bow  far  the  press  leans  toward  crltl- 
ctsm.  bow  much  space  Is  devoted  to  wtaars 
wrong  with  Government,  and  how  little  spaee 
is  devoted  to  telling  the  public  about  tlie 
good,  if  leas  sensational,  aspects  of  otir  form 
of  government,  are  bound  to  have  a  direct 
and  serious  bearing  on  the  faith  oC  Um  pub- 
lic In  our  form  of  government.  Our  press 
Is  one  at  the  most  effective  weapons  by  which 
Americans  exercise  what  I  hold  to  be  not 
only  their  right,  but  their  duty — the  right 
and  tlie  duty  to  crttlclae.  But  the  very 
source  of  those  rights — the  liberty  sod  tlie 
freedom  we  all  cherish  so  highly— mlso,  im- 
poses the  restriction  that  iiHIiilMi  shall  be 
specific,  not  general;  oonstructtve,  not  de- 
structive: on  an  IndlvldiuU  bests,  not  of 
Government  employees  as  a  class  or  by  as- 
sociation; that  the  sins  of  the  spectacularly 
guilty  few  shall  not  be  visited  upqp  the  many 
who  are  innocent. 

From  the  press,  on  which  they  rely  so 
much  for  information,  the  American  people 
also  expect  and  deserve  objectivity.  In  con- 
nection with  most  news,  they  get  It.  When 
It  comes  to  Government  coverage,  however, 
I  am  afraid  the  press  has  not  done  all  It  could 
to  help  the  public  distinguish  between  par- 
tisan politics  and  our  farm  of  government. 
It  Is  In  this  area  that  there  Is  so  much  con- 
fusion In  the  public  mind. 

My  experience  with  the  press  has  made 
me  familiar  with  the  rather  skeptical  atti- 
tude many  newsmen  have  toward  sugges- 
tions that  part  of  their  job,  at  least,  la  to 
educate  the  public.  Those  of  you  who  read 
the  text  of  this  talk  I  am  making  wUl  find 
those  words,  "educate  the  public."  In  quotes. 
This  Is  because  I  know  that  that's  the  way 
many  at  you  regard  them. 

Nevertheless.  I  feel  so  strongly  that  the 
plus  factors  covering  our  form  of  government 
are  being  so  far  overshadowed  by  the  ac- 
centuation of  the  minus  factors — ^those 
Which  stem  from  and  are  a  part  of  partisan 
politics — that  I  simply  cannot  refrain  from 
pointing  out  to  you  that  your  privilege  of 
covering  the  Nation's  Capital  carries  with  it 
a  corollary  responsibility  to  report  the  good 
with  the  bad.  I  know  that  news  speoe  Is  at 
a  premium.  Also.  I  know  enough  about  the 
press  to  realise  that  It  Is  the  unusual  that 
makes  news.  But  that  shouldn't  result  In 
Government  stories  dealing  solely  with 
wrongdoers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  without 
too  much  digging  for  them,  there  are  to  be 
had  stories  about  "right-doers"  that  would 
not  only  make  mighty  mteresting  reading, 
but  would  aerre  to  give  newspaper  readers 
an  Inslfht  into  the  many  contributions  the 
Goremment  makes  to  their  well-being. 
These  contributions.  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
remind  you.  are  services  ordered  by  the 
people  through  their  Bepresentatives  \n  Con- 
ffTMi.  If  readeri  are  conatantiy  bombarded 
with  Items  and  articles  giving  the  Impres- 
sion that  everything  about  their  Govern- 
ment is  bad,  their  confidence  In  our  form  of 
government  Is  bound  to  be  weakened.  In 
a  democracy,  where  consent  of  the  governed 
is  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
entire  form  of  government  rests,  consent 
could  be  wiUxlrawn  and  our  form  at  govern- 
ment could  fall. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  instead  of 
eontmulng  the  already  long  aeries  of  dog- 
bltes-man    stories,    articles    running    down 


the  Government,  some  of  the  other  kind 

the  man -bites-dog  type — be  disseminated. 
They  are  available.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean: 

Kvery  once  in  a  while  a  feetioe  story 
makes  the  papers  the  country  over,  ridicul- 
ing some  phase  or  another  of  Government 
work.  You  know  the  kind  of  thing — poking 
fun  at  same  pamphlet  some  Government 
scientist  has  written  on  a  subject,  which  at 
first  Muah.  lends  Itself  especially  to  humor- 
ous trsatasent.  So  out  comes  this  story,  em- 
phasldng  that  somebody  In  the  United 
States  Government  employ  has  nothing  more 
to  do  tiuin  prepare  a  pamphlet  on  oh.  let  \u 
aay.  The  Love  Life  of  a  Frog. 

In  preparing  this  talk  for  this  sppearance 
here  today,  1  did  a  little  checking  on  my 
own.  I  scanned  a  list  of  titles  of  positions 
in  Federal  professional  occupations.  There 
are  more  than  100.000  professional  people  on 
Uncle  Sam's  payroll,  by  the  way.  What  I 
was  looking  for  was  a  Job  Utie  that  likely 
would  tidtle  the  fancy  of  a  newspaperman 
and  prompt  him  to  write  one  of  those  funny 
pieces  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  found 
one  I  thought  might  fit  the  blU.  It  was 
a  nematologist. 

I  had  to  look  In  the  dictionary  to  learn 
what  a  nematologist  Is.  He's  a  scientist  who 
studies  nematodes,  microscopic  worms  which 
live  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  20,000.000  per 
square  yard  of  agricultural  soil  the  world 
over. 

Here,  I  knew,  was  just  the  thing  that  would 
give  rise  to  the  hilarious  type  of  article  I 
have  mentioned,  a  feature  asking,  In  effect: 
"Why  Fhould  American  taxpmyers  be  soaked 
so  that  scientists  can  grope  around  for  in- 
visible worms  in  the  solir*  As  an  example 
of  what  kind  of  news  Is  to  be  had  In  lieu  of 
such  a  superficial  approach  to  a  story.  I  dug 
up  the  following  facts: 

While  the  nematologist  does  study  the 
love  life  of  these  wlggly  creatures,  he  does  co 
because  It  is  highly  essential  to  know  their 
life  cycle  m  order  to  control  them.  Nema- 
tologtsts  see  to  It  that  natural  enemies  are 
developed  among  the  constantly  warring 
nematodes  and  develop  insecticides  for 
scientific  control.  This  study,  for  which  the 
Goremment  engages  17  specialists,  vras  far 
from  funny  a  few  years  ago  when  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  In  the  West  was  facing  extinc- 
tion because  of  the  failure  of  its  crop.  A 
nematologist  worked  out  a  control  for  a  cer- 
tain type  of  nematode  that  had  Infested  the 
sugar  beet  feoU.  and  saved  the  Industry  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  you  and  me  from  pa3rlng 
twice  as  much  for  sugar  as  we  had  been  pay- 
ing. Similar  occurrences  are  recorded  in 
the  celery  Industry  In  Florida,  and  In  the 
peanut  Industry  In  Georgia.  In  the  potato 
fields  on  Long  Island,  the  soil  has  become  so 
Infested  with  nematodes  that  It  will  be  some 
years  t>efore  potatoes  can  be  raised  there 
again.  Had  there  been  a  nematologist  called 
tn  In  the  beginning,  this  condition  might 
have  been  arrested  and  millions  of  dollars 
saved. 

The  top  nematologist  in  Uncle  Sam's  em- 
ploy draws  $9,600  per  year.  Only  a  few  are 
in  the  higher  grades  approaching  that  salary. 
Most  start  In  at  $3,400  to  $4,200  a  year.  They 
are  college  men  who  want  to  specialise  In 
this  definite  line  of  work. 

Here.  I  say,  are  the  makings  of  but  one  of 
many  good,  interesting  stories.  I  cite  this 
one  not  to  justify  employment  of  nematolo- 
glsts  by  the  Government.  Neither  they  nor 
the  thousands  of  other  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  need  defense  or  justlfica« 
tk)n  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  contri- 
butions they  make  to  their  150.000.000  tax- 
paying  employers — especlaUy  when  these 
contributions   are   examined    in    relation   to 

the  taxpayers'  outlay  for  these  asnrloaa. 

Under  self-government,  there  can  be  no 
divorce  between  the  two  parts  of  that  term 
without  •  complete  collap—  at  the  entire 


structure  of  our  Government.  The  shunning 
and  boycotting  of  Govornment  by  citlaens 
who  choose  to  remain  on  the  sidelines  Is  an 
unbualnesslike  luxury.  Kvery  year  It  costs 
tmtold  millions  to  refer  to  those  who  work 
for  the  Government  as  bureaucrats,  tax- 
eaters,  feeders-at-the-publlc-trough.  and 
worse.  Recruiting  costs  are  akyrocketed  and 
thousands  of  competent,  conscientious, 
hard-working,  loyal  men  and  women  are 
diverted  from  entering  public  service.  Many 
others  leave  Government  employ,  necessitat- 
ing their  replacement  with  people  not  always 
as  capable  as  those  drummed  out  of  camp 
by  thoughtless  generalised  criticism. 

The  press  has  a  major  responsibility  In  the 
vital  problem  of  helping  the  public  distin- 
guish between  our  form  of  government  and 
partisan  polities.  In  the  press  lies  the  power 
to  d»»«ct  public  thinking  toward  the  proper 
perspective  and  objectivity  which  our  tlmea 
demand  in  connection  with  the  difficult 
chore  ahead  of  us  In  facing  up  to  world  re- 
sponsibilities. In  noting  the  unusual,  on 
which  we  always  place  our  heaviest  empha- 
sis, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  usual.  In 
exposing  a  corrupt  spot,  we  must  not  de- 
stroy the  faith  of  oxir  people  In  our  form  of 
government.  For  the  sake  of  the  vrlsecrack 
and  the  gUbness  with  which  certain  phrases 
roll  off  the  tongue  or  out  of  the  typewriter, 
we  must  not  shirk  a  duty  to  tell  both  sides 
of  the  story. 

My  campaign  to  supplant  m3rths  with 
facts.  I  am  happy  to  report.  Is  moving  out  of 
the  one-man  stage.  It  Is  pidElng  up  mo- 
mentum and  the  weight  of  numbers  It  needs 
to  be  effective  in  helping  the  public  dis- 
tinguish between  our  form  of  government 
and  partisan  politics.  Fair-minded  men  in 
both  our  major  ptdltlcal  parties  are  taking 
up  the  cudgels  In  behalf  of  fair  play. 
Through  the  Federal  Personnel  Council, 
Government  workers  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  beginning  to  tell  their  neighbors  and 
fellow  citizens  about  the  contributions  the 
Government  makes  to  life  In  these  United 
States.  Civic  and  lunclieon  clubs,  parent- 
teacher  units  and  other  groups  are  being 
aaked  to  schedule  speakers  from  among  Fed- 
eral workers.  These  speakers  will  not  be 
politicians,  and  they  will  not  talk  politics. 
They  will  be  career  civil  servants,  and  they 
wUl  simply  tell  their  neighbors  what  their 
jobs  are  and  about  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  They  wUl  make  facts-versus- 
myths  presentations  like  those  I  have  made 
here  today. 

It  to  gratifying  to  report  also  that  the 
Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  whose  members  are  public  serv- 
ants of  Federal,  State,  county  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Is  undertaking  a  similar  Job. 
That  there  is  mounting  civic  Interest  in  the 
need  for  calling  a  halt  to  generalized  dis- 
paragement of  public  servants  and  Initiating 
a  program  to  build  up  their  status  by  invest- 
ing confidence  and  pride  in  them,  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Service  Assembly 
has  obtained  a  grant  from  one  of  our  na- 
tional foundations  for  just  that  purpose. 
True,  It  is  a  small  grant,  but  it  Is  a  begin- 
ning. While  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge 
here  details  of  that  grant,  nor  even  to  dts- 
cloee  the  foundation  making  It.  I  can  tell 
you  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  Is  to 
be  vised.  Here  are  the  specific  objectives  of 
this  project: 

1.  To  help  civil  service  agencies  Identify 
and  remedy  the  major  "sore  spots"  in  their 
relations  with  the  various  publics  they  serve. 

2.  To  stimulate  a  positive  approach  to 
public  and  community  relations  that  will 
give  the  average  citizen  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  contributions  being  made  to  his 
dally  well-being  by  competent  public 
servants. 

8.  TO  dispel  some  of  the  deep-rooted  popn- 
Isu*  misconceptions  about  the  public  service 
and  about  the  functioning  oC  civU  service. 
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4.  To  assist  Government  agencies,  through 
public  relations  training  of  their  employees. 
In  motivating  those  employees  toward  a 
higher  level  of  service.  Instilling  In  them  a 
pride  of  accomplishment,  and  Injecting  in 
them  a  higher  spirit  of  morale. 

What  this  amounts  to  Is  that  spokesmen 
from  among  the  2.500.000  Federal  workers, 
and  some  more  on  behalf  of  the  3,500,000 
public  servants  In  other  subdivisions  of  Gov- 
ernment, are  trying  to  do  a  Job  of  establishing 
mutual  confidence  between  them  and  their 
employers.  Six  million  people  are  a  conse- 
quential and  news-worthy  proportion  of  our 
total  population.  They  mean  to  Impress  on 
those  not  similarly  engaged  that  tbey.  too, 
are  taxpayers;  they,  too,  are  Interested  in  good 
government:  that  they  are  not  content  to  be 
rated  as  second-class  citizens  by  those  they 
serve.  1  am  confident  that,  with  the  help  of 
the  press,  among  other  media,  they  will  make 
themselves  heard  and  that  we  will  begin  a 
return  to  the  concept  that  made  America 
great — the  philosophy  of  building  up  and  not 
of  tearing  down. 

Let's  face  facts.  Better  government  is  to 
be  iiad  only  through  better  management.  To 
get  better  management  we  must  attract  to 
and  retain  in  responsible  Government  posi- 
tions the  high -caliber  men  and  women 
needed  to  insure  the  efficient  and  economi- 
cal operation  we  all  want.  Can  we  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  and  keep  such  per- 
sonnel— people  of  the  required  competence 
and  who  possess  the  higher  degree  of  moral- 
ity we  rightfully  expect  from  our  public 
servants — so  long  as  we  make  a  thick  skin  a 
prerequisite  to  public  service? 

The  Federal  Government,  as  the  Nation's 
largest  employer,  utilizing  the  services  of 
as  many  people  as  work  for  the  50  largest 
corporations  in  tbe  country,  must  compete 
With  ail  employers  for  personnel.  Not  all 
Government  workers  are  pencil  ptishers  or 
paper  st^iUfflers.  Some  850,000  of  them  are 
blue-collar  workers,  people  in  overalls,  or 
who  work  with  their  bands,  at  least.  B&lf 
Of  the  2.500,000  Government  employees 
work  directly  In  military  establishments,  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Another  21 
percent  are  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Seven  percent  are  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. That  leaves  22  of  every  100  Federal 
workers  to  do  all  the  other  important  tasks 
which  the  people  have  delegated  to  the 
Government. 

In  the  face  of  the  indiscriminate  name 
calling  encountered  on  all  sides  by  Govern- 
ment workers,  and  in  the  light  of  today's 
tight  labor  market,  is  it  any  wonder  so  many 
people  so  badly  needed  for  important  Gov- 
ernment posts  are  inclined  to  shrug  off  their 
patent  responsibility  by  asking :  "Who  wants 
to  work  for  the  Government?" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  management-level 
Government  employees  can  draw  higher  sal- 
aries for  work  of  similar  responsibility  out- 
Bide  Government.  It  is  to  the  eternal  credit 
of  thousands  of  them  that  they  do  have  a 
devotion  to  public  service  which  transcends 
a  desire  for  higher  earnings.  But  our  man- 
agement positions  in  Government  need 
strengthening.  The  better  we  can  make 
Government  management,  the  more  efficient 
our  operation  will  become.  The  quality  of 
the  supervisory  level  of  any  operation  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  nxmiber  of  people  re- 
quired to  do  a  given  Job. 

That  this  is  an  election  year  and  there's 
going  to  be  plenty  said,  written,  and  done 
•bout  it  is  no  myth.  That's  a  fact.  The 
wrongdoer  in  Government  is  going  to  be  shot 
at  from  every  politics^  stump  in  the  land. 
And  the  arrows  are  going  to  be  tipped  with 
deadly  political  venom. 

I  certainly  didn't  time  this  campaign  of 
mine  to  coincide  with  a  political  year.  But 
I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  forsake  the  field.  If  the 
morale  of  the  career  Government  worker 
needs  a  boost,  the  need  is  greater  now  when 
the  air  is  full  of  darts.    The  citizen  needs 


more  knowledge  of  his  Oovemment.  and  h« 
needs  it  most  when  he's  going  to  exercise 
his  right  to  vote.  If  generalized  criticism 
of  Government  is  a  threat,  then  it's  never 
more  of  a  threat  than  when  it's  most  ram- 
pant. 

Now  I  recognize  that  you  men  in  the  main 
are  doing  a  Job  of  reporting.  Others  in  the 
political  gathering  places  will  create  the 
election  issues  and  material  which  will  fill 
your  columns.  But  there  is  still  with  us 
the  power  of  the  press. 

You  have  the  power  of  selection  of  facts 
and  statements  from  both  political  camps. 
Yours  is  the  power  and  the  duty  to  focus  a 
spotlight  on  the  real  campaign  issues  and 
to  keep  it  there.  You  have  the  power  to 
emphasize,  among  other  issues,  the  specific 
criticisms  of  Government  and  Government 
workers.  But  you  also  have  the  power  and 
the  duty,  by  accurately  identifying  general- 
ized slurs  and  myths,  and  branding  them  a« 
what  they  are.  to  bring  us  through  this  po- 
litical year  without  shaking  our  basic  belief 
in  the  soundness  of  our  governmental  insti- 
tutions and  the  career  civil  servants  who 
man  them. 

I  call  upon  you,  therefore,  to  help  make 
this  election  a  manifestation  to  the  whole 
world  of  the  health  and  soundness  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  rather  than 
an  open  season  for  battering  tmd  weaken- 
ing our  institutions. 

While  we're  picking  off  the  wrongdoer,  let's 
have  a  care  for  the  shotgun  blast  that  will 
bring  down  the  right-doer  too.  Let's  watch 
our  aim.  And  let's  hang  a  medal  as  quickly 
as  we'd  hang  a  culprit.  There's  room  for 
both^-even  in  an  election  year. 


Labor — ^Africnltnre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAIIKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel.  the  well- 
known  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  spent  a  week  in  Washington, 
and  in  his  daily  column  of  May  4,  1952, 
he  covered  his  thoughts  gleaned  from 
listening  to  the  debate  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  appropriation  bill,  as 
well  as  his  thoughts  on  labor's  action  in 
the  present  steel  crisis. 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  has  a  large  fcUowing 
in  Chicago,  because  he  writes  a  very 
down-to-earth  column  which  is  readily 
understandable  to  the  average  citizen. 
His  commen  s  on  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  and  labor,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  follow: 

Labor   Must   Liarn   That   Pttblic   Interest 

Comes  FnsT 

(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel) 

Washinctow. — Out  of  labor's  disregard  of 
the  public  interest  after  the  close  of  the 
war  came  the  Republican  victories  of  No- 
vember  1946.  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Today  it  looks  very  much  as  though  his- 
tory may  be  reflated. 

Labor,  in  its  efforts  to  win  a  better  life  for 
the  workers,  has  always  had  and  can  count 
on  continuing  to  have  public  sympathy.  But 
when  labor  leaders  l>ecome  arrogant  and 
adopt  an  attitude  of  "the  public  be  damned" 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  public  and  Its  repre- 
sentatives call  a  halt.  This  is  the  situation 
today. 


Phil  Murray  thought  the  national  situa- 
tion sufficiently  serious  to  Jiistlfy  the  prece- 
dent-shattering seizure  of  the  steel  mills  by 
the  President.  But  Phil  Murray  did  not  re- 
gard the  situation  as  sufficiently  serious  to 
warrant  continuing  production  of  steel  while 
the  matter  was  being  adjudicated. 

This  callous  disregard  of  the  public  Inter- 
est insured  not  only  loss  of  public  favor,  but. 
If  I  Judge  the  temper  of  Congress  correctly, 
the  strong  likelihood  of  new  legislation  of  a 
restrictive  nature. 

Labor  cannot  put  its  Interesta  above  those 
of  the  national  welfare.  If  the  steel  cor- 
porations had  refused  to  produce  steel  sim- 
ply because  they  believed  the  President  had 
no  moral  or  constitutional  authority  for 
seizing  the  mills,  public  resentment  would 
have  been  prompt  and  vigorous. 

Instead,  the  steel  companies,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  some  of  the  hotheads,  acted 
like  good  soldiers  and  applied  for  relief 
through  Judicial  process. 

Leaders  of  the  steel  union,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  their  first  reverse,  showed  a  wiU- 
ingness  to  sacrifice  their  country,  the  pub- 
lic in  general,  and  many  millions  of  innocent 
bystanders  In  order  to  get  their  way  by  force. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer.  The  pub- 
lic interest  must  come  first.  Business 
learned  that  lesson  the  hard  way.  It  U  un- 
fortunate that  labor  seems  determined  to 
make  the  same  mistakes. 

NO  CVm  IN    agricultural   AFTROFRIATIONS 

This  last  week  the  AgrloUtur*  Depart- 
ment appropriations  bill  was  before  th« 
House  sitting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole. 
Congress  bad  been  doing  a  pretty  fair  Job 
of  slashing  appropriations  up  to  this  point. 
A«  a  matter  of  fact,  everywhere  I  went  lx\ 

Washington  tears  were  flowing  freely  over 
what  was  happening  to  departments  and  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  by  a  House  gona  mad 
With  the  economy  bug. 

When  it  came  to  the  agrlcultxu'al  bill, 
however,  it  was  an  entirely  different  story. 
The   most   economy-minded   Representatives 

forgot  all  about  the  great  promises  and 
speeches  which  they  had  made.  Party  Unea 
were  cast  aside. 

A  few  brave  souls  from  the  big  city  dis- 
tricts tried  to  remind  their  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  of  their  pledges  to 
hold  down.  They  were  swept  aside  like 
chaff.  Here  there  was  not  a  dollar  that  could 
be  saved,  not  a  penny  that  could  be  cut 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  asked 
why  he  wasnt  in  there  supporting  the  prices 
of  certain  farm  products  which  had  de- 
clined to  levels  which  for  a  change  were  giv- 
ing the  consumer  a  break.  He  said  the  De- 
partment didn't  know  what  to  do  because 
these  were  perishable  commodities  (eggs  and 
pork)  and  he  reminded  the  Congressmen  of 
the  terrible  mess  the  Department  had  found 
itself  In  as  a  result  of  its  previoiu  egg-sup- 
port program. 

"We  still  have  dried  eggs  in  cur  hair  and 
running  out  of  our  ears,"  he  sali. 

"Which  side  are  you  on?"  he  was  asked. 
Did  he  answer:  "I  am  on  the  side  of  ths 
people,  the  people  who  elected  my  Chief,  the 
President,  and  you.  the  Congress"?  He  did 
not.  He  answered:  "I  am  on  tlie  side  of  the 
farmer." 

"THAT  IS  WHAT  I  WAS   HOnNO" 

Whereupon  the  Congressman  retortsd: 
"That  Is  what  I  was  hoping  you  would  say. 
But  why  don't  you  act  as  though  you  were 
on  the  side  of  the  farmer?" 

The  Secretary  did  not  say.  as  be  could 
have,  that  the  consumer  has  been  paying 
above  parity  and  above  parity  plus  for  his 
farm  products  for  a  long  time.  And  that  if 
he  is  now  getting  a  break  on  a  few  items 
though  still  paying  through  the  nose  for 
others,  it  is  neither  becoming  for  the  farmer 
to  complain  nor  In  the  national  interest  to 
start  another  whirl  of  the  inflation  cycle  by 
the  Government,  forcing  up  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing.   He  did  not  say  that  the  President  haa 
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flven  ib»  people  of  the  Utalted  States  a  prom- 
ise to  fight  inilatloo  and  that  he  would  be 
violating  that  promise  if  he  spent  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  bid  prices  up  and  up. 

Tbers  would  have  been  an  uproar  in  Con- 
gress if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wotild 
have  spoken  like  that  becaiise  it  is  all  right 
to  attack  business  and  on  occasion  It  may 
tie  permissible  to  attack  labor,  but  there 
must  be  no  word,  not  even  a  whisper  against 
the  farmer. 

And  so  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agilculture  was  iteam-roUered 
through  almost  Intact.  The  farm  btoc. 
which  cuts  through  party  and  section,  still 
mles  supreme. 


Tkc  Issue  oi  Miiitarj  C«ts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

UOlt  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHuanrs 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12. 19S2 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Include  in  my  extension  of  remarks  an 
analytical  and  penetrating  article.  The 
Issue  of  Military  Cuts,  written  by  Er- 
nest K.  Lindley,  appearing  in  the  News- 
week issue  of  May  17, 1052.  which  should 
In  particular  command  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  a«ainst  the  national  interest  of 
our  country  for  the  Congress  to  defer 
untU  mid  1957,  instead  of  either  1953  or 
1954.  the  building  of  our  Air  Force  to 
143  air  groups,  and  to  a  slowing  down 
of  the  defense  program  projected  last 


The  advocacy  of  Secretary  of  Air  Fin- 
letter  for  necessary  funds  to  increase 
our  Air  Force  to  143  air  groups  by  1953. 
but  in  any  event  not  later  than  1954. 
should  be  followed  by  the  Congress. 
Secretary  Flnletter  is  consequently  giv- 
ing to  our  country  leadership  in  this 
field  that  should  be  supported  by  the 
people  and  by  our  legislators  in  the  Con- 
gress. Reducing  appropriations  at  this 
time  in  the  world's  history  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  national  defense  and  our 
national  Interest  is  not  economy. 

I  find  difficulty  in  finding  the  adequate 
word  to  describe  what  it  is  but.  express- 
ing myself  mildly,  it  is  "dangerous"  to 
take  such  a  risk. 

I  commend  Secretary  Flnletter  for  his 
leadership  and  the  brave  fight  he  is  mak- 
ing for  the  rapid  building  up  of  our  na- 
tional defense. 

What  I  have  said  about  Secretary  Fin- 
letter  applies  also  to  General  Bradley, 
General  Collins.  General  Vandenburg, 
and  all  others  who  recognize  the  impera- 
Uve  necessity  for  the  rapid  buUding  up 
of  our  strength. 

The  article  follows: 

Tks  Issrs  or  Mzutabt  Cirxa 
(By  Bmest  K.  Lindley) 

More  spectacu:ar  news.  Including  the  pre- 
eonvention  Presidential  campaigns  and  the 
steel  dispute,  has  obscured  a  situation  of 
great  moment.  It  Is  a  situation  which  most 
run-of-the-mine  politicians  probably  would 
prefer  to  have  remain  obscure.  If  thor- 
oughly exposed  and  understood.  It  would  in- 


terfere with  the  politician*:'  practice,  espe- 
cially prevalent  In  election  years,  of  saying 
what  they  think  the  voters  want  to  hear 
lnst*>ad  of  acknowledging  and  explaining 
hard  realities. 

It  Is.  however,  a  situation  which  seems 
likely  to  claim  at  least  some  public  atten- 
'  tlon  in  the  next  few  weeks,  not  only  because 
of  Its  Intrinsic  Importance  but  because  few. 
If  any.  Presidential  candidates  in  either 
party  wUl  be  able  to  evade  it.  It  wUl  require 
action  In  the  Senate  and  therefore  probably 
definlta  stands  by  Taft,  Kxrauvxa,  Russell, 
Kxxs,  McMahon.  HtTMPHKXT,  and  others. 
General  Baenhower  probably  cannot  side- 
step, even  In  the  unlikely  event  he  should 
prefer  to  do  so.  It  lies  in  an  area  in  which 
he  Is  a  recognised  authority  and  which  bears 
on  the  enterprise  In  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

The  situation  is  the  confUct  between  econ- 
<nny  and  the  national  security.  The  issue 
has  been  drawn  sharply  by  the  cuts  imposed 
on  the  defense  program  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  taking  form  In  ths 
struggle  over  mutual  security  appropriations. 

The  House:  (1)  Cut  $4,000,000,000  from 
the  new  defense  funds  asked  for  the  coming 
year;  (2)  In  effect  cut  actual  defense  ex- 
penditures for  the  coming  year  by  $0,000.- 
000.000;  and  (8)  struck  out,  for  somewhat 
mysterloxu  reasons,  the  item  which  had  the 
highest  priority  on  the  Navy's  building  pro- 
gram: a  new  aircraft  carrier. 

A  cut  of  $4,000,000,000  from  $63,000,000,- 
000  in  new  funds  may  not  seem  large.  Its 
detailed  consequences  cannot  be  set  forth 
In  brief  space.  4ut,  in  the  sober  Judgment 
at  qualified  and  responsible  persons,  they 
would  be  serious.  This  is  the  third  cut 
below  what  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  thought  nee- 
essary.  Ths  first,  to  S68.0O0 .000.000.  was 
made  by  tbs  dvUlan-defense  heads,  under 
pressure  from  the  White  House.  The  sec- 
ond, to  •52,000,000,000,  was  made  by  the 
White  House  Itself  and  involved  a  decision 
to  alow  down  the  defense  program  projected 
last  yeir. 

The  cut  of  96,000.000.000  in  actual  ex- 
penditures, from  952,000.000,000  likewise  may 
not  seem  huge.  But  Its  effects  would  be 
decidedly  disruptive.  This  $52,000,000,000 
Is  not  the  same  as  that  In  the  preceding 
paragraph.  It  is  mostly  money  provided  in 
past  years  for  hardware.  Just  as  most  of  the 
963,000.000.000  In  new  money  asked  Is  for 
weapons  to  be  delivered  In  later  years. 

If  taken  out  of  hardware,  practically  none 
of  this  $6,000,000,000  could  be  saved  In  the 
first  half  of  the  coming  year.  There  would 
be  no  economy  in  canceling  contracts  for 
weapons  nearing  completion.  The  saving. 
If  it  can  be  called  that,  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  last  half  at  the  year,  most  of 
It  in  the  last  3  months.  It  would  require 
a  drastic  cut-back  in  defense  production,  in- 
volving probably  the  closing  of  many  plants. 
If  taken  out  of  personnel,  the  reduction 
would  likewise  require  a  radical  adjustment. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  there  was  a  hue 
and  cry  over  delays  In  defense  production. 
Various  defects  in  planning  and  adminis- 
tration were  exposed.  The  delays  com- 
plain kI  of  then  were  of  small  ImfXRt  In 
comparison  with  the  consequences  of  the 
House  action  If  it  Is  allowed  to  stand. 
It  would  delay  the  completion  of  the  Air 
Force  until  1957.  In  net  effect.  It  would  be 
to  throw  overboard  the  defense  program 
previotisly  projected  and  authorised. 

A  decision  so  grave  should  be  taken  openly 
and  only  tdtar  full  consideration  of  its  pos- 
sible risks  and  consequences.  It  should  not 
be  taken  tmder  the  pretense  that  It  Is  noth- 
ing but  economy.  Most  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  these  slashes  would  prefer  to  have 
the  public  believe  that  they  were  only  forcing 
the  elimination  of  waste.  Some  Members 
Biay  have  believed  It  themselves.  But  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary  Is  weighty  and  the 
Issue  posed  is  vltaL 


Deatlit  in  Coal  Mmet 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PCNHSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12. 1952 

Mr.  KEULEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  vlth  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Ferguson,  who  is  the  acting  safety 
director  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
ot  America. 

The  reason  I  have  asked  permission  to 
Include  this  is  to  point  out  the  mortality 
rat  J  of  coal  mines  in  various  countries 
and  to  make  aware  to  the  Nation  the 
terrible  casualties  of  coal  mines  in  the 
United  States  as  compered  to  other 
countries.  Three  and  eleven  one-him- 
dredths  out  of  every  one  thousand  mine 
workers  die  each  year  in  accidents. 
This  Is  the  average  rate  from  1937  to 
1950.  This  compares  to  1.05  for  Great 
Britain:  1.07  for  France;  and  the  lowest. 
1.76.  being  Uie  Netherlands. 

We  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
this  by  proposing  legislation  such  as  the 
McConnell  bill  which  was  recently  voted 
out  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House. 

The  statement  follows: 

Washincton,  D.  C.  May  2.  1952.— Mors 
American  coal  miners  are  killed  per  man- 
years  worked  than  In  any  other  country  In 
the  wm-ld.  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica disclosed  today  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  supplied  by  the  International  Labor 
Office. 

"Although  the  United  States  has  the  great- 
est productive  capacity  of  any  coal-producing 
country,  it  pays  for  this  efUciency  with  the 

crushed,  blasted,  and  burned  bodies  of  its 
mine  workers,"  Charles  Ferguson,  acting 
safety  director  ot  the  UMWA.  stated. 

"It  Is  interesting  to  note,"  Ferguson  said, 
"that  in  each  of  the  other  countries  studied 
there  is  a  national  mine  safety  law  pro- 
tecting all  of  the  coal  miners  of  that  coun- 
try. The  United  States  is  the  only  cotintry, 
of  the  nine  surveyed,  which  does  not  have 
a  Federal  law  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the 
workers  in  Its  most  basic  industry." 

Ferguson  noted  that  XXxe  only  statistically 
accurate  mettiod  to  compare  mine  fatalities 
among  the  various  coal -producing  countries 
Is  on  the  basis  of  the  actuaU  time  the  mine 
workers  are  exposed  to  accident  hazards,  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  coal  pro- 
duced. This  Is  because  American  coal  miners 
are  several  times  more  productive  than  any 
ofther  coal  miners  In  the  world.  The  bltu- 
mlnovis-mlne  worker  in  the  United  States, 
for  example,  averages  production  of  more 
than  7  tons  of  coal  a  day  as  compared  with 
his  nearest  competitor  in  Great  Britain  who 
digs  out  approximately  1  ton  a  day. 

Figures  supplied  by  the  Internatlorud  Labor 
Office,  a  tripartite  agency  representing  gov- 
ernments, management,  and  labor  organi- 
zations in  the  countries  of  the  free  world, 
ahow  that  the  fatal-accident  rate  in  America 
is  3.11  for  every  1,000  man -years  of  exposure. 
In  other  words,  S.ll  out  of  every  1,000  mine 
workers  die  in  accidents  each  working  year. 
This  is  the  average  rate  for  the  years  from 
1937  through  1850. 

Statistically  projected  on  the  basis  of 
500,000  American  coal  miners  this  means  that 
an  average  d  1,5&5  mine  workers  died  eadi 
year  for  the  period  from  1037  through  1060. 

Great  Britain,  the  next  greatest  coal-pro- 
dudng  country  among  the  nine  studied,  has 
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•  fatal  accident  rate  of  only  1.03.  second  best 
In  the  world,  on  the  basis  of  l.COO  man- 
years  expoBUre.  The  country  with  the  low- 
est   rate    U   the    Netherlands,    with    a    fatal 

accident  rate  of  .76  per  1,000  man -years  ex- 
poeiire.  Prance  U  third  on  the  list  with  a 
rate  of  1.07. 

Following  Prance  are  India,  with  a  rate  of 
1.11;  Australia,  with  a  rate  of  1.13;  Belgium, 
vlth  a  rate  of  1.32;  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
with  a  rate  of  2.25,  and  Canada,  with  a  rate 
of  2.73. 

Ferguson  said  the  statistics  supplied  by  the 
International  Labor  Ofllce  have  been  given 
to  the  Senate  and  House  subcommittees  now 
studying  Federal  mine-safety  legislation. 
The  UMWA  favors  a  Federal  inspection  sys- 
tem which  win  give  equal  protection  to  all 
American  mine  workers  in  the  28  coal-pro- 
ducing States  of  the  Nation.  At  present. 
Federal  coal  mine  inspectors  may  only  rec- 
ommend safety  measures  and  have  no  au- 
thority to  order  the  closing  of  hazardous 
mines. 

Pointing  up  the  need  for  a  Federal  mine 
safety  law  with  teeth  In  It.  Ferguson  noted 
that  for  the  first  3  months  of  1952  there 
were  26,698  violations  of  the  Federal  mine 
■afety  code  discovered  by  the  Federal  inspec- 
tors. Of  these  violations  15.385  were  repeat 
violations;  that  is.  that  number  of  violations 
of  the  code  had  been  previously  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  mine  owners  and  noth- 
ing was  done  to  correct  them.  This  means 
that  well  over  half  of  the  total  number  of 
violations  of  the  code  discovered  in  the  first 
8  months  had  been  reported  previously.  The 
figures  are  based  on  rei>orts  of  the  Federal 
Biireau  of  Mines. 

A  total  of  139  American  coal  miners  lost 
their  lives  in  mining  accidents  in  the  first  3 
months  of  1952  because  of  these  violations  of 
the  safety  code,  which  the  Federal  Inspectors 
bave  no  power  to  enforce. 


Title  V  of  1952  Appropriations  Act  Does 
Not  Aatkorize  Securities  aad  Exchange 
G>miBistion  To  Charge  Feet  for  Polic- 
img  or  Regulatory  Work 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
80,  1952.  I  presented  a  statement  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Subcominlttee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 

The  bin  which  I  Introduced  on  February 
28,  1952,  H.  R.  6846.  is  Intended  to  amend 
Title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropri- 
ation Act  of  1952  to  make  certain  that  that 
•tatute  Is  not  read  to  authorize  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commisalon  to  impose 
certain  fees  and  charges  for  reg\ilatory  and 
policing  activities. 

I  want  to  make  clear  to  the  committee  the 
reasoning  behind  the  bill.  In  the  first  place, 
I  do  not  oppose  the  charging  of  fees  for 
special  services  to  special  l}eneflclaries.  As 
I  understand  Title  V  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952,  it  is  in- 
tended that  reasonable  fees  may  be  charged 
tor  special  services  which  are  of  value  to 
particular  persons  or  firms.  The  report  of 
the  Senate  committee  entitled  "Fees  for 
Special  Services"  (S.  Rept.  No.  2120,  81st 
Coog..  2d  sess.)  makes  it  very  plain  that  the 


entire  study  of  the  problem  of  fees  has  been 
undertaken  with  the  idea  that  "those  who 
receive  the  benefit  of  servlcee  rendered  by 
the  Government  especially  for  them  should 

pay  the  cost  thereof."  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  exprcHCd  the  same 
Idea  when  it  said: 

"The  committee  Is  concerned  that  the 
Government  is  not  receiving  full  retxirn  from 
many  of  the  services  which  it  renders  to  spe- 
cial beneficiaries'  (H.  Rept.  No.  384,  82d 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  1951.  p.  2). 

The  President's  1948  budget  message  fol- 
lows the  same  idea: 

"While  it  is  not  sound  public  policy  to 
charge  for  all  services  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  full-cost  basis,  and  many  serT< 
Ices  should  be  provided  free,  ttie  Government 
should  receUe  adequate  compensation  for 
certain  services  primarily  of  direct  benefit 
to  limited  groups"  (Bureau  of  the  Budget 
progress  report  on  the  review  of  charges  for 
services  and  products,  January  28,  1952,  p.  2) . 

What  Title  V  does  not  cover  and  was  not 
Intended  to  cover  is  a  fee  charged  for  general 
regulation  or  policing  which  is  not  a  special 
service  and  is  of  no  particular  value  to  those 
who  are  regulated.  A  special  service  like 
furnishing  photostatic  copies  of  documents 
or  copies  of  reports  to  persons  requesting 
them  is  one  thing.  But  to  regulate  and  in- 
spect and  police  as  the  OPS  does,  for  example, 
when  it  checks  prices,  is  entirely  different. 
When  the  OPS  goes  into  a  grocer's  store  to 
check  prices,  it  is  not  doing  any  service  for 
the  grocer.  When  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Division  investigates  an  employer's  wages, 
it  performs  no  service  for  the  employer. 
Title  V  Clearly  does  not  authorize  charging 
a  fee  fCM-  that  kind  of  regulation.  I  am  cer- 
tain of  that  from  the  committee  repmrts  and 
from  the  remarkj  made  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  and  from  my  conversations  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  the  light  of  this  background,  the  fees 
and  charges  proposed  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  for  registration  of 
brokers  and  dealers  are  wholly  unauthorized. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  partic- 
ularly to  statements  of  Chairman  McDonald 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
In  response  to  questions  from  Representa- 
tive Thomas  at  the  hearings  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  Chairman  Mc- 
Donald said  that  he  did  not  think  it  was 
feasible  to  charge  a  fee  for  inspecting  brok- 
ers and  dealers  (hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, House  of  Representatives,  82d  Cong.. 
1st  sess.,  pt.  1,  p.  730) .  Congressman  Thomas 
agreed,  and  said  himself  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  request  a 
man  to  pay  a  fee  for  being  investigated 
( CoNQRXssiONAL  Rkcoko,  March  21.  1952.  p. 
3663). 

The  Conunission  takes  no  position  either 
In  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Conunission  rightly 
says  that  he  regards  it  as  the  Commission's 
duty  to  administer  the  acts  of  Congress  faith- 
fully as  the  Commission  understands  them. 
The  proposed  tees  are  stated  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Commission's  understanding 
of  its  authority  under  Title  V.  But  appar- 
ertly  the  only  support  which  the  Commis- 
sion can  find  in  Title  V  for  its  proposed  fees 
Is  the  unanswered  question  of  Congressman 
Yatxs  at  the  hearings  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  question  was 
directed  to  Chairman  McDonald  and  it  was: 
"Isn't  this  a  service  which  is  necessary  from 
the  public  viewpoint  and  which  is  really 
beneficial  as  well  to  the  broker -dealers  in 
that  it  provides  a  means  of  policing  those 
who  are  not  living  up  to  certain  standards?" 
I  do  not  see  h(}w  the  asking  of  that  one 
question  supports  the  Commission  in  the  as- 
sumption that  Title  V  was  intended  to  au- 
thorize fees  for  regulations. 

I  want  to  emphasize  several  points  with 
respect  to  Title  V  as  it  applies  to  the  registra- 
tion of  brokers  and  dealers. 


First,  the  Commlsslor  does  not  Issue  any. 
thing  to  brokers  and  dealers.  The  registra- 
tion is  automatic  unless  the  applicant  has 
been  guilty  of  certain  violations  of  law  aet 
out  In  the  basic  statute.  There  never  has 
been  any  doubt  that  registration  is  auto- 
matic In  the  ordinary  case. 

Second,  registration  of  brokers  and  deal- 
ers Is  not  a  special  service  at  all  but  rather 
a  Jurisdictional  device  to  subject  the  broker- 
dealer  to  Securities  and  Exchange  Conunis- 
sion regulation.  It  certainly  is  not  of  any 
value  to  the  broker  or  dealer  who  is 
registered. 

Third,  the  Commission  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  has  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
standards  set  out  in  Title  V.  The  first  thing 
an  agency  is  supposed  to  consider  under  Title 

V  is  direct  and  indirect  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That  means  cost  of  the  special  serv- 
ice involved  and  not  cost  of  regulation.  The 
Commission  apparently  thinks  that  coat  to 
the  Government  means  the  cost  of  running 
the  agency  and  that  as  long  as  the  proceeds 
from  the  fees  do  not  cover  all  the  costs  of 
running  the  agency  then  the  Commission  has 
adequately  taken  cost  into  account.  The 
Commission  admits  that  it  has  not  broken 
down  the  cc  of  filing  registrations  from  the 
cost  of  examining  or  inspecting  or  otherwise 
regulating  brokers  and  dealers.  ( Even  if  the 
coet  of  Inspecting  broker -dealers  were  re- 
coverable, there  are  many  broker-dealers  who 
are  never  Inspected  by  the  Commission.) 
Without  such  a  breakdown,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  proposed  fee  has 
any  reasonable  relation  to  the  cost  of  the 
function  for  which  the  fee  is  to  be  charged. 

Title  V  also  requires  that  the  public  poUcy 
or  interest  to  be  served  be  taken  into  acooiuit 
by  the  agency.  I  mention  in  passing  a  fact 
which  has  been  fully  developed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industry,  that  under  the 
Maloney  Act  brokers  and  dealers  partly  regu- 
late themcelves  through  their  own  associa- 
tion. The  proposed  fees  will  create  a  great 
many  problems  for  those  men  who  are  devot- 
ing so  much  of  their  time  anr*  energy  to  the 
self-regulation  of  the  industry. 

I  call  the  committee's  attention  to  two 
final  points:  First,  the  penalty  for  failing  to 
pay  the  proposed  registration  fee  by  the  due 
date  would  t^e  to  put  the  broker  or  dei^er 
out  of  business.  No  agency  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  that  without  specific  authority 
from  Congress.  Second,  the  registration  of 
most  brokers  and  dealers  has  been  in  force 
since  the  middle  1830'b.  If  Title  V  U  used 
to  require  a  new  annual  registration  for 
these  brokers  and  dealers.  It  would  amount 
to  revoking  the  registrations  which  are  al- 
ready in  force.  An  agency  should  not  be 
permitted  to  do  that  without  specific  au- 
thority from   Congress. 

These  considerations  all  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion— which  is  supported  by  the  variotis 
studies  of  the  fee  problems  which  are  now 
In  progress — that  provisions  for  fees,  if  any, 
shotild  t>e  Incorporated  in  the  basic  statutes 
of  each  agency  after  a  thorough  study  and 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  been  considering  this  mat- 
ter with  great  care  for  some  time.  Its  prog- 
ress report  of  January  28,  1952.  indicates  that 
further  study  is  to  be  made  and  that  specific 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  basic 
statutes  for  each  agency  should  be  recom- 
mended. I  think  it  la  Important  to  note  that 
Title  V  was  an  appropriation  bill  which  could 
not  and  did  not  receive  the  kind  of  consid- 
eration In  committee  or  discussion  on  the 
floor  which  changes  of  this  importance 
should  receive.  Therefore,  I  \irge  the  sub- 
committee to  recommend  that  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  industry  consult  together  and 
study  the  fee  problem  with  a  view  to  making 
recommendatioiu  to  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  of  this  House  for 
specific  amendments  to  the  basic  statutes. 

As  it  now  sUnds,  H.  R.  6816  clarifies  mtla 

V  only  with  respect  to  brokers  and  dealers. 
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My  remarks  apply  equally  to  InrestmRit 
companies,  public  utility  holding  companlas, 
and  otber  clasaes  of  biinln— a  subject  to  tta* 
jurlMllctkm  of  the  aecurlUas  and  Krrtiange 
Ooounlaston.  Provisions  for  the  charglnf  of 
(•es  sbould  appear  In  the  basic  statutes. 
I  woaJA  endorss  a  broadening  of  the  bill 
which  I  taaT«  introduced  to  make  it  clear 
tttat  the  Secnrttles  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion may  not  Impose  fees  for  regulation 
upon  any  of  the  clasaes  of  business  which 
tt  regulates,  \mleas  autborlaed  to  do  so  by 
the  basic  statutes. 

I  wish  to  eraphasiae  again  that  Title  V  does 
Bot  and  was  not  intended  to  authorize  fees 
Tor  the  regxilatory  or  policing  activities  of 
Federal  agemies  tout  only  for  special  senrlosa 
of  value  to  piirticul&r  beneficiaries. 

I  hope  in  'he  wisdom  of  the  members  oC 
this  oommittee  they  will  look  favorably  upoa 
the  suggesttcins  contained  herein  aiul  tales 
tSTorable  action  on  my  bill.  H.  R.  6646. 

Mr.  Bpealter,  since  appearing  befort 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion Subcommittee  I  have  concluded 
from  reading  certain  statements  in  th« 
annual  report  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1951.  that  the  SEC  does  provide 
services  for  a  special  benefit  to  particular 
beneflciarie«  for  which  no  charge  is  made 
and  none  eontemplated  under  the  Com- 
mission's proposed  rules  and  schedule  of 
fees. 

To  llhistrate.  where  fees  for  special 
services  to  particular  beneficiaries  might 
be  charged  I  have  noted  in  the  Com- 
mission's annual  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing Jime  30.  1951.  situations  that  evi- 
dently were  not  taken  into  conaidei-ation 
in  its  survey  of  proposed  fees. 

Por  example,  the  staff  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  process  for 
corporatiomi  and  others,  annual  reports, 
proxy  solicitations,  and  so  forth,  which 
in  many  in-stanoes  would  fall  within  a 
eategOTT  of  special  service  of  value  to 
readily  Identifiable  persona— aee  Seven- 
teenth annual  report  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  pages  30.  44, 
48. 

During  the  same  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1951.  the  Commission  partici- 
pated in  reorganization  proceedings  un- 
der chapter  10  of  the  National  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  section  77B.  Such  par- 
ticipations «ere  in  the  interest  of  securi- 
ties holders  of  the  companies  involved  in 
the  proceedings.  The  total  number  of 
these  proceedings  In  ttiat  fiscal  year  was 
87— see  table  20,  pages  258  and  259  of  the 
Seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

Since  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  first  took  over  this  activity 
under  the  statutes,  it  has  participated 
in  a  total  of  318  proceedings  Involving 
891  companies,  of  which  73  were  subsidi- 
aries. The  total  assets  of  such  com- 
panies total  $3,260,000,000  with  over 
$2,000,000,000  of  aggregate  indebtedness. 
The  participation  of  the  Commission  is, 
in  effect,  as  an  adviser  to  the  court.  This 
is  a  definable  service  of  value  not  only  to 
investors  but  also  to  the  companies  in- 
volved. It  should  be  noted  that  no 
charge  is  made  or  contemplated  for  such 
service  or  \^ork. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  after  long  and  extended 
study  of  the  proposal  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchanise  Commission  to  charge  in- 
vestment dealers  and  brolters  fees,  and 


after  eonialtfttkm  with  many  Members 
of  Congress,  including  some  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations,  I  sincerely  and 

honestly  feel  that  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion and  certainly  no  authorization  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  tmpoae  any  such  fees,  and  that  Con- 
gress never  intended  Title  V  of  Public 
Law  137,  approved  August  31,  1961,  to 
apply  to  an  agency  performing  a  regu- 
latoi7  service  in  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 


Last  Ckaacc  mi  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  anmiisoTA 
IK  TEE  HOTJSi:  OP  REPRESEWTATl  V  KB 

Monday,  May  12, 1952 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoBD,  I  include  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "United  States  Being  Given 
Last  Chance  To  Join  in  Seaway  Canal." 
\jy  William  Kreger,  which  appeared  in 
the  May  I  edition  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch: 

UNrm>  Statbs   Being   OnrsN  Last   Chanci 
To  Jom  m  at.  Lawbovcb  Camai. 


(First  of  two  articles) 
(By  wnuam  Kragcr) 

Albany,  N.  T. — The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  Canadian  Government  are  giving  C!on- 
gress  a  final  chance  at  approving  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway.  Canada  Is  reported  to  have 
allowed  Congress  only  untU  June  to  Join 
the  proposed  partneralilp. 

The  Canadians  say  that  they  want  the 
United  States  in.  but  can't  wait  much  longer 
for  their  share  of  the  water  power,  or  for 
lower-cost  water  transportation  for  grain 
and  Iron  ore. 

If  Cougrees  stalls  off  the  seaway  again,  the 
Praaldent  and  New  York  State  are  ready  to 
go  ahead.  Sourcee  of  unqueattloned  author- 
ity say  that  this  U  the  plan: 

1.  Canada  would  build  on  ite  aide  of  the 
St.  Lawrence — the  116  miles  of  the  locks  and 
channels  that  would  open  the  bottleneck  In 
the  2,487-mlle  route  to  the  head  ot  the 
Lakes. 

2.  Mr.  Truman  would  help  Canada  get  a 
chance  to  buy  the  steel  and  cement  needed 
for  the  job.  He  would  back  a  Joint  request 
to  change  the  navigation  levels  <m  the  river, 
which  are  governed  by  a  United  States- 
Canadian  Commission  set  up  by  treaty  In 
1900.  "me  United  States  also  would  be  asked 
t^  dredge  to  27  feet  the  river  cbannels  above 
and  below  Detroit  and  the  Sault  8te.  Marie 
locks.  The  present  depths  are  25  feet  in  the 
down-boiuid  lanes  and  21  feet  up-bound. 

S.  New  York  State  again  would  ask  the 
VMeral  Power  Ootnmlfislon  for  a  licenae  to 
buUd.  with  Canada's  neighboring  Ontario 
Province,  a  dam  to  harness  the  waters  of 
the  rapids  near  Messena,  N.  Y.  Thia  would 
make  available  an  estimated  12.600,000,000 
kilowatts  a  year  from  what  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  called  the  greatest 
single  undeveloped  soviroe  of  hydroelectric 
power  In  North  America. 

Observers  figure  that  the  project  isn't  prac- 
tlcAl  without  the  expected  profits  from  the 
power  dam.  Kven  if  New  York  gets  an  FPO 
license,  and  the  International  Joint  CooRnls- 
sion  approves  the  dam,  the  opposition  is  ex- 


pected to  go  to  court  with  a  claim  that  tbs 
compact  is  Ulegal. 

Canadian  offlciala  have  said  that  the  sea- 
way wUl  be  built,  with  or  without  the  United 
States  Oovemment  as  a  partner,  but  the 
Joint  commission  Includes  three  Americans 
and  three  Canadians.  The  three  United 
States  repreaentatives  are  expected  to  follow 
Mr.  Tniman's  tulvice. 

Estimates  are  that  the  seaway  and  power 
plant  would  take  16,000  men  6  to  8  years  to 
btUld,  and  uae  up  178.000  tons  ot  steel,  4.400 
tons  of  copper,  7.630.000 '  barrels  of  cement, 
and  118.700,000  feet  of  board  lumber. 

Canada  ezpecU  an  SSiM/Xtt/KX)  to  $1,000,- 
000,000  surplus  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
•ays  the  bill  for  the  seaway  and  power  dam 
can  be  paid.  Estimates  of  the  cost  run  from 
Canada's  $750,000,000  through  the  United 
SUtes  Engineer's  $818,000,000,000  to  the  op- 
pouent's  S2,000.000X>00  to  $6,000,000,000. 

If  Canada  bullda  the  eeaway,  the  feeling 
Is  that  the  FPC  would  look  more  lElndly  on 
Mew  York's  caae. 

Sectional  Interests  In  the  United  State*, 
not  party  loyalties,  have  stalled  off  Oon- 
greaalonal  action  before:  In  1934,  when  a 
Canadian  -American  seaway  treaty  failed  to 
get  the  needed  two-thlrda  approval  of  the 
Senate,  and  since  1S41,  when  Prerident 
Franklin  D.  Rooaevtit  negotiated  this  same 
)olnt  "agreement"  that  would  need  approval 
by  only  majority  vote  in  both  Hoioea  a£ 
Congress. 

ICr.  Truman  and  Oov.  Thomas  X.  Dewey 
of  New  York  have  caUed  the  seaway  a  vital 
defense  project  that  would  provide  a  ship- 
ping lane,  safe  from  submarines,  for  that 
Iron  ore  In  eastern  Canada.  Opponents  re- 
tort tlat  a  well-placed  bomb  wotUd  wreck 
the  route. 

That  brings  replies  that  so  cotild  a  bomb 
in  the  Sault  Ste.  llarle  lodes,  and  thai,  no- 
body blew  up  the  Panama  Canal  In  World 
War  n. 

The  Canadian  position  is: 

We  dont  want  to  build  a  aeaway;  we  Just 
want  to  complete  it.  We  would  like  the 
United  States  as  a  partner.  But  we  can't 
wait  much  longer.  We  need  the  power  and 
we  need  the  shipping  route. 

The  Canadians  Intend  to  get  it. 


Unf  catioa  of  IrelaW 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACRoaarre 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPBXSENTATTVES 

Mondaw,  Maw  12.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoRO.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address: 

Unificattow  or  Ikeland 
(Radio  speech  made  by  Congressman  John 
W.  IfcCoEMACK,  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  April  15.  1952, 
over  Station  WVOM.  Brookllne,  Mass..  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
branch  of  the  American  League  for  an 
Undivided  Ireland) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audl- 
eiuje,  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  speak 
and  discTjss  with  you  the  important  question 
of  the  tinlficatlon  of  Ireland. 

All  of  lis  know  the  essence  of  democracy 
lies  in  the  right  of  a  people  freely  to  deter- 
mine how  they  shall  be  governed. 

We  as  citiaens  of  the  United  States  realise 
all  too  well  that  the  accepted  unit  for  this 
•elf-determlnatlon  by  which  policies  are 
decided  and  a  government    elected,   is  the 
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nation.  If  ateaa  wtthln  the  nation  were  per- 
mitted to  dlaown  national  policy  and  to  set 
up  sovereign  governments,  chaoe  would  ot>- 
Tloiuly  follow. 

Great  Internal  war*  have  been  fought  to 
establish   this  principle. 

Our  own  great  country  engaged  in  conflict 
from  1861  to  1865  to  ensvire  that  self  de- 
termination belonged  only  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  a  nation. 

The  resistant  minority  was  compelled  by 
the  majority  to  accept  the  national  will. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking  at  Indianap- 
olis on  February  18.  1861,  said: 

"On  what  rightful  principle  may  a  State, 
being  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  the 
nation  In  soil  and  popxilatlon.  break  up  the 
nation  and  then  coerce  a  proportionally 
larger  subdivision  of  Itself  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary way." 

We  here  in  the  United  States  of  America 
have  no  doubt  that  Ireland  is  a  nation  and 
this  fact  has  been  recognized  from  time  Im- 
memorable  by  Europe  and  later  by  the  new 
world. 

We  realize  Ireland  is  a  geographic  unit,  the 
people  have  a  national  language,  a  separate 
culture  and  code  of  laws,  a  homogeneous 
people,  and  a  distinctive  national  tradition. 
We  know,  too,  that  all  chvirches  and  religi- 
ous bodies.  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  Baptist,  the  Jewish  con- 
gregations, and  other  denominations,  are 
now,  as  in  the  past,  organized  on  a  national 
all  Ireland  basis.  The  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are,  and  speak  of  themselves  as 
Irish. 

The  fact  that  Ireland  was  a  national  unit 
was  never  questioned  until  a  British  Govern- 
ment for  Its  own  purposes  decided  to  cut  the 
country  into  two  parts,  five  sixths  and  one 
alzth. 

It  was  36  years  ago  on  Easter  lionday  of 
1910  that  a  small  body  of  brave  men  asserted 
once  more  in  arSo..  in  Dublin,  the  right  of 
Ireland  to  be  free,  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent. However,  this  group  was  defeated. 
Their  leaders  were  executed  with  one  ex- 
ception— Eamon  de  Valera — who  like  the 
Phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes,  rose  to  new 
greatness  as  the  leader  of  a  vlgoroxis  inde- 
pendence movement  which  declared  that 
Ireland  had  a  right  to  its  independence  and 
to  choose  its  own  form  of  government.  That 
leader.  Eamon  de  Valera,  Is  in  jxiwer  today 
In  Ireland.  36  years  afterwards.  He  has  lived 
to  ^ee  many  of  Ireland's  aspirations  realized, 
but  he  has  also  lived  to  see  one  of  Ireland's 
aspUatlons  frustrated  and  thwarted.  Six 
counties  of  Ireland's  territory  are  still  sun- 
dered by  an  unnatural  frontier.  One  and 
a  quarter  million  of  Ireland's  people  are  still 
under  British  rule,  despite  the  oft  expressed 
desire  of  the  majority  of  Ireland's  people, 
expressed  through  democratic  process,  for 
the  reunification  of  the  national  territory 
and  the  national  population. 

All  over  the  world  we  have  seen  peoples 
express  vigorously  their  desire  for  freedom 
•nd  '7e  have  seen  the  rise  of  national  spirit. 
Our  own  government  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  interested  itself  In  such 
propositions  as  freedom  for  the  people  of 
Israel,  freedom  for  the  people  of  India,  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  Burma,  and  elsewhere. 
By  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  will  protect,  if 
necessary,  tUe  indep>endence  of  the  nations 
of  Central  and  South  America. 

In  1919  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Sixty-fifth  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 357  duly  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  desired  to  live. 

In  the  last  Congress  and  in  this  Congress 
my  valued  friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
man John  E.  Pocahtt,  of  Rhode  Island,  in- 
troduced a  resolution  "that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  shall  embrace  the  entire 
territory  of  Ireland  unless  the  clear  majority 


of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  a  free  plebi- 
scite, determine  and  declare  contrary." 

Everyone  knows  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Ireland  resent  parti- 
tion and  favor  unification. 

We  were  able  to  have  the  Fogarty  resolu- 
tion reported  favorably  out  of  committee, 
but  unfortunately  when  it  came  up  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  was  defeated 
and  failed  to  pass.  Congressman  FocAaTT 
and  I.  and  other  Members  of  the  Houa«, 
spoke  In  favor  of  the  resolution. 

We  shall  continue  otir  fight. 

Some  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts  voted  against  this  meri- 
torious resolution.  They  should  be  con- 
tacted and  shown  the  Justice  of  this  resolu- 
tion. The  same  should  be  followed  with 
Members  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  who  voted 
against  the  Fogarty  resolution. 

In  any  event,  the  fight  must  go  on  for 
unification  of  Ireland  until  it  is  successful. 

Ireland,  historically  and  geographically. 
Is  one  country  and  one  people. 

The  people  of  all  of  Ireland  should  have 
the  right  and  the  opportunity  through  a 
referendum  or  a  plebiscite  to  pass  upon  the 
question  of  the  unification  of  all  of  Ireland. 

Partition  in  the  Emerald  Isle  should  be 
abolished  forthwith  so  that  the  Republic  of 
a  United  Ireland  may  be  voluntarily  forged 
as  a  link  of  steel  in  the  sturdy  chain  of  free 
and  independent  Atlantic  nations. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  and  I  pray  God 
that  day  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  see  the 
reunification  of  Ireland  and  thus  bring  Ire- 
land and  the  western  democratic  free  na- 
tions into  closer  harmony  and  cooperation. 


KetpiBf  Pace  m  Scieiice  | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Keeping  Pace  in  Science," 
by  Jules  Billard,  which  appeared  in  the 
May  7  issue  of  the  Pathfinder  news 
magazine  : 

KxxPiNo  Pack  in  Scizncc — Aai  Wi  Losino 
THK  Rack  roa  Basic  Reskaxch  Which 
Supports  Indu8t«t  and  Dxfensc? 

(By  Jules  Billard) 
Take  a  look  around  you. 
Tou  won't  need  more  than  a  glance  at 
nylon  or  television  or  toothpaste  to  realize 
that  science  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  wonders 
of  modern  living. 

Take  a  look  at  the  headlines.  ^ 

An  atom  bomb  blast  in  Nevada,  hints  of 
fantastic  secret  weapons,  technical  talk 
about  a  space  ship  bombing  platform  which 
would  circle  moonwise  a  thousand  miles 
above  the  earth — all  are  constant  reminders 
that  science,  too,  is  the  key  in  modern  war. 
How  good,  then,  is  our  science?  And  how 
good  is  Russia's?  Are  our  laboratories  pro- 
ducing facts  on  which  tomorrow's  dis- 
coveries for  a  fuller  life  will  be  based?  Are 
they  creating  knowledge  that  will  be  the 
edge  for  our  outnumbered  manpower 
should  war  come? 

XTNITZO   STATZ8  ANSWZX 

Those  were  the  kinds  of  questions  asked 
last  week  as  a  Senate  subcommittee  studied 
the  «15.000,000  budget  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 


The  foundation  la  a  novel  Government 
agency — and  a  baby  one.  It  Is  the  first  to 
be  given  the  task  of  setting  a  national 
science  policy,  of  encouraging  bright  young- 
ster! with  a  knack  for  science  to  go  Into 
research,  and  of  supporting  the  kind  of 
digging  that  turns  up  scientific  knowledge 
Just  for  knowledge's  sake.  Scientists  call  it 
basic  research.  They  contrast  it  with  ap- 
plied research,  whose  aim  la  to  put  scientlfle 
facts  to  practical  use. 

Actually  it's  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  two.  A  lot  of  basic  data  has  come  from 
trying  to  make  a  product  better.  And  a 
lot  of  practical  results  have  come  from  Just 
curious  exploring  of  an  area  of  scientific  ig- 
norance. But  generally  speaking,  explaina 
Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  basic  research  la 
the  framework  on  which  applied  science 
grows. 

Television,  for  example,  grew  out  of  the 
discovery  SO  years  ago  that  electromagnetic 
waves  could  make  electrons  flow  in  a  glass 
tube  emptied  of  air.  In  medicine,  advancaa 
against  goiter,  diabetes,  arthritis  and  other 
Ills  got  their  start  from  the  1901  discovery 
that  ductless  glands  produce  substances  that 
today  we  call  hormones.  Tomorrow,  other 
killers  may  be  conquered  by  some  elusive 
fact  now  being  chased  down  in  a  laboratory. 

When  ours  was  a  young  Nation  ptishing 
frontier!  weat,  we  didn't  have  time  to  putter 
in  laboratories  for  basic  knowledge.  Even 
up  through  World  War  II  we  were  leaning 
heavily  on  the  heritage  of  science  discoveries 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Only  one  in  every 
four  Nobel  Prizes  awarded  in  the  past  half 
century  for  work  in  basic  research  has  been 
won  by  an  American. 

When  the  war  ended,  there  were  those  who 
warned  that  we  were  using  up  our  supply  of 
basic  knowledge  and  that  the  wrecking  of 
European  laboratories  had  now  thrvist  us  on 
our  own.  "In  reality."  Dr.  Waterman  points 
out.  "you  don't  destroy  fundamental  facu 
by  using  them.  What  is  important  is  that 
the  more  we  depend  on  applied  science,  the 
more  basic  knowledge  we  need.  And  there's 
an  awful  lot  we  dont  know." 

Progress  in  rocket  travel  and  weather  re- 
porting, for  example,  needs  more  funda- 
mental facu  about  the  upper  air.  How  plant 
celU  use  sunlight  to  make  food  and  how 
animal  cells  make  living  tissue  are  challenges 
whose  solutions  may  give  us  things  like 
energy  from  the  sun  and  the  conquest  ol 
cancer.  And  there  are  whole  reams  of  blank 
pages  in  man's  knowledi^e  of  nuclear  forces 
and  the  solid  state  of  matter. 

PKACnCAUTTKB 

Industry  can  hardly  support  basic  research 
except  in  fields  where  It  can  hope  for  a  pay- 
off someday — a  rubber  company  would  soon 
loae  out  to  competitors  if  it  spent  all  Its 
research  dollars  on  studying  the  temperature 
of  the  sun,  for  example.  Universities  bar* 
only  meager  funds  to  spend  on  such  projects. 
And  the  22  Government  agencies  which  have 
research  programs  are  guided,  like  industry, 
by  their  special  interests— whether  it  be 
weapons  or  agriculture. 

What  was  needed,  a  committee  of  scientists 
reported  in  1945.  was  a  National  Science 
Foundation.  It  would  encourage  basic  re- 
search where  the  national  interest  demanded 
It.  And,  more  important,  it  would  develop 
a  national  science  policy  under  which  re- 
search can  flourish.  But  it  took  8  years 
of  legisUtlve  battling  before  the  Foundation 
was  established.  And  in  the  year  Just 
ended  since  it  got  into  operation  with  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Waterman  as  Director, 
It  has  had  tough  sledding. 

White-haired,  firm-jawed,  and  profes- 
sorial. Waterman  was  an  able  administrator 
and  scientist— but  a  babe  in  the  woods  polit- 
ically. Dming  the  war  he  was  with  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Rese«rch  and  Develop- 
ment and  then  became  Deputy  and  Chief 
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SSUnttet  of  the  Ofllee  of  Ifaval  Research. 
There  he  had  a  reputation  for  squeezing  the 
fat  out  of  budgets  and  for  getting  rseults. 

HOW  irUCB   MOMSTT 

Almost  Immediately  after  becoming  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
he  had  to  face  an  eoonomy-mlnded  House 
on  a  $14,000,000  budget  recommended  by  the 
President.  Waterman  hadn't  time  to  plan  to 
the  penny  how  It  would  be  cpent— nor  did 
he  know  what  results  would  come  out  of  it. 
It's  always  hard  to  tell  what  you  11  get  out  of 
baidc  research— or  if  youll  get  anything 
at  all. 

As  a  result,  the  House  chopped  the  ap- 
proiviation  to  $300,000 — and  the  Foundation 
was  almost  8<;uttled  before  it  got  started. 
But  Senate-restored  cuts  were  worked  out 
with  the  House  and  Waterman  wound  up 
with  $3,500,000.  He's  parceled  out  $1,000,000 
of  it  on  09  grants  for  basic  research  and 
11,300.000  on  634  fellowships  for  graduate 
research. 

Those  awards  were  winnowed  from  3.000 
fellowship  ap]>llcatlons  and  430  requests  for 
research  grants.  They  went  to  graduating 
yoimgsters  with  Ideas,  to  recogniaed  scien- 
tists in  blg-nsme  institutions,  and  to  obscure 
workers  in  little-known  colleges.  The  av- 
erage fellowship  winner  gets  a  year's  gradu- 
ate study:  the  average  grant  provides  $12,000 
to  cover  nearly  2  years'  research.  Projects 
selected  ranged  from  radio-wave  study  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  to  bewUderlng  topics  like 
stereochemistry  and  hyperoonjugation  of 
three-ring  carbonyl  compounds. 

As  more  students  and  researchers  apply — 
and  anyone  can — ^Foundation  fxmds  may 
have  to  be  spread  thinner.  This  year  the 
House  has  out  a  budget  request  of  $  16.000 XWO 
down  to  $3XiC0,0O0.  A  friendly  Senate  sub- 
committee he  id  hearings  on  the  bUl  last  fort- 
night and  congressional  observers  guess  the 
Foundation  may  wind  up  with  $7,000,000  to 
spend  on  basic  science  next  year.  But  friends 
of  the  N8F  ctll  that  a  piddling  sum.  The 
oil  Industry  alone  spends  $100,000,000  on  re- 
search. And  the  Defense  Department's  bud- 
get for  new  weapons  development  Is  $1.600,> 
000,000. 

PALSS  aOOHOMT 

As  Clifford  Orobsteln  explained  In  the 
BulleUn  Of  the  Atomic  Scientists:  "The  Job 
of  NSF  Is  nothing  other  than  to  Insure  the 
health  and  productive  strength  of  the  goose 
which  today  and  tomorrow  •  •  •  Con- 
gress will  go  en  expecting  to  lay  golden  eggs. 
It  is  very  poor  economy — and  poor  statesman- 
ship— to  be  stingy  on  the  diet  for  this  par- 
ticular goose." 

In  Russia,  friends  of  the  National  Science 
FouzuUtlon  are  quick  to  point  out,  science 
has  become  a  crusade.  State  support  of 
projects  Is  lavish  and  Important  scientists 
get  party  bigwig  prlvllegee. 

Observers  rate  Buasla's  top  men  as  capable 
as  any  In  the  world.  It  has  an  estimated 
100,000  scientists  compared  with  our  150,000. 
Aikd  its  latest  6-year  program  aims  at  turn- 
ing out  150,000  engineers  and  350,000  tech- 
nical graduates.  Our  engineering  graduates 
thla  year  will  be  fewer  than  last  and  far  short 
of  supplying  demand.  One  United  States 
company  which  needs  700  engineers  from  the 
spring  graduai.e  crop  so  far  has  been  able  to 
sign  up  only  72.  A  school  that  expects  to 
turn  out  116  scientists  already  has  had  visits 
from  representatives  of  220  firms. 

Students  of  Russian  science  say  Americans 
underrate  It.  In  some  fields — like  gene- 
tics— mixing  the  party  line  with  science  has 
set  back  progress.  But  In  such  fields  as 
mathematics,  physics,  and  aeronautics — Its 
scientists  hav*  done  outstanding  work. 

om-WAT  aoMKt 

The   Soviet    Union    ruthlessly   milks   the 

science   of    ocher    natlona    and    Intensively 

drives  Its  own.    Through  men   like  Bruno 

Pontecorvo  and  Klaus  Fuchs,  says  the  United 


States  At<nnlc  Energy  Commission  member, 
Russia  "got  the  works"  abo\it  our  atomic 
progrees  up  to  that  time.  Technical  Jotir- 
nsls  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
are  carefully  translated  and  thoroughly 
read.  Science  in  the  U.  8.  8.  B.  is  highly  or- 
ganized to  push  Russia's  practical  needs. 
If  60  engineers  are  wanted  for  a  Job  6,000 
miles  away,  within  hours  they  are  moving. 
Thoee  who  dont  cooperate — and  those  who 
refuse  to  work  on  assigned  research — don't 
eat.  Belief  that  this  kind  of  bureaucracy 
makes  for  poorer  science  is  wishful  thinking, 
observers  here  say. 

A  British  biologist  who  spent  a  year  in 
Russia  rates  United  States  science  ss  the 
world's  best.  Britain's  next,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  third.  But  there's  no  room  for  com- 
placency. In  1»40  Nazi  Germany  cut  off  all 
funds  for  basic  research  to  concentrate  on 
production.  When  It  realized  the  mistake 
a  years  later,  it  was  too  late  to  catch  up. 

The  difficulty.  Dr.  Waterman  explains,  is 
that  the  importance  of  basic  science  is  hard 
to  sell.  A  scientist  doing  basic  research  is 
exploring  the  unknown — and  the  unknown 
always  seems  a  vague  thing  to  pour  dollars 
Into.  "But,"  he  adds,  "if!  the  unknown 
where  promise  lies." 


Ea$t-Wc«t  Nerotktu»B$  WUI  Never  Be 
Sacccssfal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MQtNXSOTA 

a  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 19S2 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer: 

BAar-Waer  NaoonAnoirs  Wnx  Ncns  Be 
SoocaBSfm, 

(By  Bdgard  Ansel  Mowrer) 

"If  It  is  useless  to  negotiate  now  (as  it  may 
well  be),  when  will  East-Weet  negotiations 
ever  be  worth  the  bother?" 

This  is  the  question  which  two  talented 
colleagues  gloomingly  arc  asking — without 
attempting  to  give  any  answer. 

Yet  siireiy.  the  reply  is  clear  enough — as 
things  are  going  now,  nevn*. 

In  my  Judgment,  each  passing  day  is  less- 
ening the  possibility  of  any  sort  of  success- 
ful negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nists. The  reason  is  dreadfully  simple. 
With  each  passing  day  the  free  nations  are 
falling  farther  behind  in  the  armament  race. 

Now  the  Kremlin,  as  Secretary  of  State 
Acheeon  never  tires  of  repeating,  respects 
nothing  but  physical  strength.  Its  disre- 
spect for  spiritual  values  was  well  expressed 
in  Stalin's  sneering  question  to  President 
Roosevelt:  "How  many  divisions  has  the 
Pope?" 

By  disarming  in  1946,  remaining  partially 
disarmed  until  1900,  and  since  then  only 
rearming  to  a  painless  extent,  the  Ameri- 
can administration  allowed  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
with  its  satellites,  to  obtain  a  prepondo-ance 
in  the  air  and  on  the  ground.  Yet  a  few 
weeks  ago.  the  President  and  his  military 
adviser!  actually  decided  to  slow  down  otir 
present  inadequate  production  of  aircraft, 
though  oxir  program  when  completed,  may 
■tm  leave  the  Kremlin  boas  of  the  skies. 

■TAAn   PSOTXSTS 

Against  this  strstch  out,  for  which  the 
only  excxise  is  a  desire  not  to  supset  normal 
living  in  an  election  year,  former  Air  Cc»n- 


mander  Oen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz  has  vigorously 
protested.  He  declared  in  nkeasured  words, 
that  the  "administration  has  taken  an  inex- 
cusable risk  and  Is  gambling  with  our  se- 
curity." He  stated  that  "the  longer  that 
this  country  delays  in  matching  Soviet  atr 
strength,  the  l<Higer  Russia  can  create 
Korean-type  Incidents  at  will." 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Kremlin 
obvloxisly  cannot  be  In  a  hurry  to  reach  a 
settlement  in  Korea,  still  less  to  make  those 
concessions  to  the  V^est,  would  be  the  mini- 
mum base  of  successful  Bast- West  negotia- 
tions. 

If  this  fact  were  realised  by  the  American 
people.  I  feel  sure  that  they  would  demand 
an  end  to  stalling  and  the  rapid  creation  of 
that  preponderant  power  irtilch  alone  can 
let  us  live  safely  on  the  same  planet  with 
the  fanatics  of  the  U.  8.  B.  R. 

Instead,  as  General  Spaatz  added,  "another 
very  serious  feature  of  the  stretch-out  pro- 
gram" <tn  the  air)  "is  that  It  lets  down  the 
American  people  by  giving  them  the  fals^ 
impression  that  there  is  no  urgency  about 
building  up  our  air  power  to  the  point  where 
it  at  least  equals  that  of  Russia." 

That  Is  indeed  the  present  unhappy  im- 
pression. 

aCaASTTBB   BT    BSD    SXASISAMKNT 

The  military  needs  of  the  tree  world  can 
be  measured  only  by  the  extent  of  Commu- 
nist rearmament — which  has  to  be  sur- 
passed. The  dangers  of  lower  living  stand- 
ards, ot  industrial  disruption,  even  of  some 
Jobtassness.  though  real  must,  if  necessary, 
be  run.  They  are  small  compared  with  the 
overpowering  need  for  preventing  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  from  seizing  any  further  portions 
of  the  earth.  However  uhwelcome  to  Amer- 
ican ears,  this  Is.  I  am  sure,  the  truth. 

.  To  escape  catastrophe,  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  must  Increase  its  armed  forces  to 
include : 

Enough  basic  power  both  to  defend  Itself 
against  attack  by  the  U.  8.  8.  R. — and  win; 

An  army  in  West  Europe  capable  of  de- 
fending  that  territory; 

Near  eastern  forces  (a  "commend")  capa- 
ble of  slowing  down  any  advance  of  Com- 
munist forces  toward  the  vital  oU  fields  or 
the  Sues  Canal; 

An  army  in  Southeast  Asia  consisting  of 
free  Asians  equipped  and  backed  by  the 
West,  able  to  end  Communist  insurrection 
in  Indochina.  Burma,  or  Malaya  and  to  strike 
hard  anywhere  else  in  the  area; 

Finally,  a  powerful  mobile  allied  striking 
force,  presumably  buUt  around  United 
States  carrier-borne  aviation,  capable  of  go- 
ing anywhere  on  earth,  and  stamping  out 
Joe  Stalin's  litUe  fires. 

A  big  order?  The  biggest  ever.  But  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  is  playing  for  keeps  and  the 
stakes  are  the  earth.  The  ultimate  alter- 
natives to  the  kind  and  amount  of  forces 
I  have  described  are  dear  and  slmfde— sub- 
mission, or  world  war  three. 

Which  do  we  prefer? 


A  Propket  Willi  Honor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12, 1952 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  bi  the  Rbcokd.  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Belleville    (HI.)    News- 
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Democrat  on  May  9.  1952.  entitled  "A 
Prophet  With  Honor": 

A  Prophtt  WriH  HoNoa 

One  of  the  very  great  men  of  American 
agrlcultitte  got  his  start  In  a  simple  way. 
More  than  50  years  ago  a  boy  named  Hugh 
H.  Bennett  was  growing  up  on  his  father's 
farm  beside  the  Peedee  River  In  North  Caro- 
lina. After  heavy  rains  water  of  the  Peedee 
was  colored  chocolate  brown  by  topsoll 
washed  off  the  farms  of  the  Piedmont  region. 
Young  Bennett  didn't  like  that.  To  him  it 
seemed  a  horrible  waste. 

The  other  day,  at  71,  Dr.  Bennett  retired 
as  head  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
His  life  has  been  devoted  to  an  ideal— the 
preservation  of  the  soil  and  water  upon 
which  the  people  of  the  Nation  depend  for 
svtstenance. 

Years  ago  Dr.  Bennett  estimated  that  Im- 
proper use  of  the  soil  was  resulting  In  the 
•  loss  of  500,000  acres  of  cropland  annually. 
Great  acreages  still  are  being  lost.    But  the 
pendulum  has  swung. 

Many  State  and  Federal  agencies — and  a 
few  nongovernmental  ones — have  had  a  part 
In  the  great  rescue  effort  now  paying  off  In 
better  farm  production  and  better  care  of 
the  Nation's  waterwajrs.  Fewer  prophets  of 
doom  now  predict  that  the  soil  will  some 
day  give  out  and  the  country  with  it. 

Dr.  Hugh  Bennett  was  discouraged  often, 
but  he  never  gave  up.  Millions  of  American 
acres  now  are  under  good  soil  management 
largely  because  he  has  lived  and  worked. 


So  "The  Kinc  C«n  Do  No  Wroiif''7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  ICAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoso,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bangor  Daily  News  of  Monday.  May  5. 
1952: 

So  "Tbx  Kino  Cam  Do  No  Wsong"? 

This  country's  theory  of  Federal  impeach- 
ment follows  that  of  Britain;  but  the  British 
entails  various  pimishments,  while  in  ours 
the  person  Impeached  may  suffer  only  loss 
of  office  and  the  possibility  of  further  Fed- 
eral honors.  Unless,  however,  we  can  per- 
suade him  to  resign,  presidential  impeach- 
ment remains  our  sole  means  for  legally  re- 
moving a  Chief  Executive  during  a  term 
to  which  he  has  been  legally  elected. 

Here  is  preeminently  a  process  of  the 
people.  Their  Representatives  are  the  ac- 
cusers, their  Senate  is  the  court,  assent  of 
two-thirds  of  which  is  necessary  to  convic- 
tion. Our  Constitution  provides:  "The 
President  shall  be  removed  on  Impeachment 
fbr  and  conviction  of  •  •  •  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors." 

At  one  extreme,  it  is  objected  by  some 
Truman  defenders  that  even  such  an  extraor- 
dinary tribunal  has  no  power  to  try  the 
President  for  offenses  of  which  the  ordinary 
law  takes  no  cognizance,  that  "only  such 
misconduct  as  renders  the  vtrrongdoer  liable 
to  indictment"  In  the  common  courts  "could 
properly  here  be  charged."  Authority  bears 
heavily  to  the  contrary. 

Lord  Brougham:  "Impeachment  |ls]  a 
remedy  for  cases  not  cognizable  by  the  or- 


dinary Jurisdiction. ••  Randolph  of  Roa- 
noke: "If  the  Constitution  did  not  contem- 
plate a  distinction,  whence  this  cumbrous 
process?"  Justice  Story:  'The  offenses  to 
which  impeachment  is  ordinarily  applied  do 
not  properly  belong  to  the  ordinary  audmlnis- 
tratlon   of  Jvistice." 

At  the  other  extreme,  defenders  object 
that,  though  Mr.  Truman  erred  in  Judg- 
ment, he  committed  no  "high"  crimes  or 
misdemeanors.  But  Blackstone  is  clear: 
"Public  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  a 
breach  and  violation  of  the  public  right." 
Buchanan  is  even  clearer:  "A  gross  abuse 
of  granted  power  and  an  usurpation  of  power 
not  granted  are  equally  worthy  of  and  liable 

to  impeachment." 

Both  groups  of  defenders  were  answered 
during  those  happy  days  when  young  Mr. 
Truman  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being 
among  the  bucolic  vistas  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Mo.,  and  Dean  Kirchway  explained  the 
conception:  "Impeachment  was  Intended  to 
be  applicable  to  every  sort  of  misdemeanor 
subversive  to  any  fundamental  or  essential 
principle  of  government." 

Therefore,  a  sound  argument  for  Repre- 
sentative Ralk  and  his  colleagues  might  run 
like  this: 

Perjury  is  the  breaking  of  an  oath.  An 
Indictable  offense  in  the  conunon  courts,  it 
becomes  a  high  offense  when  a  Federal  offi- 
cial breaks  his  oath  of  office  to  the  detriment 
of  any  public  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Truman  twice  took  the 
Presidential  oath:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  that 
I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent •  •  •  and  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion." Yet  he  has  violated  that  Constitu- 
tion— in  spirit  when,  in  the  Dollar  Line  dis- 
pute, he  ordered  his  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  defy  the  ruling  of  a  district  court;  by 
technical  evasion  when  he  laimched  the 
Korean  contest  without  congressional  con- 
sent: in  both  letter  and  spirit  when  he  seized 
the  steel  indtistry. 

The  fourth  amendment :  "The  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  bouses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasona- 
ble •  •  •  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated." 
Truman  defenders  liken  that  Truman  seiz- 
ure to  Lincoln's  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
But  Lincoln  acted  against  a  hostile  area  in 
wartime,  whereas  Tnunan  acted  in  an  area 
not  under  arms  and  in  time  of  peace — for 
Mr.  Truman  himself  insists  that  ova  coun- 
try is  not  at  war  anywhere. 

He  says  he  felt  he  was  correct  and  per- 
forming to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  the 
steel  seizure?  Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no 
excuse,  especially  on  the  part  of  a  Chief 
Magistrate:  and,  as  Stevens  declares,  "No 
corrupt  or  wicked  motive  need  instigate  the 
acts  for  which  imi>eachment  is  brought." 
Mr.  Truman  claims  Justification  by  Presi- 
dential powers  inherent  (not  mentioned)  in 
the  Constitution?  Eighty-odd  years  ago, 
Logan  maintained:  "The  President  possesses 
no  inherent  powers,  no  reserved  authority, 
no  implied  prerogatives."  And  Logan  sim- 
ply echoed  our  great  Chancellor  Kent:  "It  is 
not  for  the  Executive  to  decide  upon  the 
expediency  of  the  law." 

That  is  the  question  the  Supreme  Court 
must  face.  "Oovemment  by  checks  and 
balances?"  The  legislative  power  checks 
the  Judicial,  the  Judicial  checks  the  legisla- 
tive— but,  according  to  Mi.  Truman,  neither 
of  these  may  check  the  Executive.  He  as- 
serts that  he  can  extend  seizure  to  news- 
papers and  radio  stations.  Then,  if  not  he, 
some  successor  can  extend  it  to  your  busi- 
ness, trades  union,  home.  The  President 
can  suspend  the  entire  Constitution  In  a 
crisis;  the  President  alone  can  declare  a 
crisis;  and  the  President  dan  declare  that  a 
crisis  exists  whenever  he  pleases. 


That  Is  presidency  as  South  American  dle- 
tators  practice  it.  It  has  never  yet  been 
the  North  American  way.— Rhumau)  Waumr 

KAUmCAN. 


American  Mother  of  tlic  Tear 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAIMX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
Maine  is  proud  of  having  the  American 
Mother  of  the  Year.  Mrs.  Toy  Len  Goon, 
of  Portland,  Main.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  this  honor  that  has  so  right- 
fully been  given  to  Mrs.  Goon. 

An  editorial  In  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Press-Herald  of  May  10.  1952,  and  an 
editorial  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor of  May  6.  1952.  very  well  express  the 
Justification  for  this  pride. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  these  editorials  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

(From  the  Portland  (Maine)  Preas-Heraid  of 
May  10.  1852] 

Wx'is  PiouD  or  OuB  MoTHxa 

Tomorrow  will  be  the  best  Mother's  Day 
Maine  ever  had. 

Its  significance  has  been  enhanced  by  Mrs. 
Toy  Len  CKx>n.  Portland  mother  who  became 
Maine's  Mother  of  the  Year,  and  was  crowned 
American  Mother  of  1952  by  the  Golden  Rule 
Foundation. 

We're  proud  of  our  Maine  mother,  proud 
of  the  many  qualifications  which  won  for  her 
the  national  award  and  the  series  of  cele- 
brations being  held  for  her  honor  in  New 
York  and  Washington. 

Mrs.  Goon  U  old-fashioned,  thank  Ood. 
old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  a  large 
family,  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  her 
major  duty  to  her  children  is  to  teach  them 
to  know  right  from  wrong,  to  follow  the 
Golden  Rule,  to  place  spiritual  values  at>ove 
material  values. 

For  39  years  now  we've  been  celebrating 
Mother's  Day  somewhere  in  the  United 
States.  It's  been  39  years  of  great  change, 
for  mothers  as  well  as  everyone  else. 

Ideas  about  bringing  up  children,  train- 
ing them  religiously,  ideas  about  hard  work 
and  personal  sacrifice  have  changed  tre- 
mendo\isly.  and  not  entirely  for  the  best. 
Mrs.  Goon,  who  came  from  China  to  make 
her  way  in  the  famous  land  of  opportunity 
and  free  enterprise,  has  not  abandoned  her 
old  ideas  for  the  sake  of  being  modern.  We 
honor  her  because  she  embodies  that  funda- 
mental character,  that  combination  of 
energy  and  humility  and  wholesomeneas. 
which  helped  to  transforn>  this  land  from 
barren  fields  and  forests  to  bustling  com- 
munities. 

Motherhood,  in  Maine  and  in  America,  la 
symbolized  today  by  this  Portland  woman 
who  came  without  fortune  and  friends  to 
a  strange  land,  raised  eight  above-average 
children,  comforted,  counseled,  and  educated 
them  for  years  after  their  father  died,  and 
believed  in  hard  work  and  high  moral  con- 
duct as  a  part  of  good  citizenship. 
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Clara  Scule,  the  retired  school  teacher 
who  recommended  Mrs.  Goon  for  the  moth- 
erhood award,  says: 

"It  never  could  happen  In  China." 
It  never  could  happen  in  America,  either, 
without  people  Uke  Mrs.  Goon. 

[From  the  Ctartstian  Science  Monitor  of  May 
«.  19621 
'  AmaicAH  MoTHsa 

There  is  a  special  Interest  in  this  year's 
choice  for  American  mother  of  the  year. 
The  widow  in  Portland,  Maine,  who  has  won 
the  honor  is  the  mother  of  eight  children. 
Including  a  teacher,  a  doctor,  a  teievlsiou 
Store  owner,  a  son  in  college,  and  a  daughter 
in  high  school  (with  a  straight-A  record). 
They  have  names  like  Carroll,  Richard,  and 
Joeephlne.  She  herself  is  in  buaineae — ^the 
business  of  running  a  hand  laundry.  And 
ber  name  is  Mrs.  Toy  Len  Goon. 

Here  is  a  reminder  that  America  Is  an 
Idea,  not  a  blood  inheritance.  Mrs.  Goon, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  from  China 
with  her  husband  30  years  ago,  has  had  no 
formal  education,  but  she  has  t>een  a  good 
cltiaen  of  her  adopted  land  as  well  as  a 
good  mother.  Working  hard  at  her  laundry, 
she  has  not  only  educated  her  children  but 
earned  the  description  of  being  a  woman 
who  lives  by  the  Golden  Rule  and  has  taught 
her  children  to  do  so. 

Today  the  idea  of  America  is  still  a  revo- 
lutionary one — the  idea  that  it  is  not  race 
and  national  background  but  understanding 
and  practice  of  democracy  which  make  a 
good  American.  We  salute  as  mother  of 
the  year  a  hesltant-volced.  stout-hearted 
little  woman  for  whom  the  Mayflower  sailed 
from  Canton  only  30  years  ago. 


Proposal  To  ProvUt  Tax  Eqaality  for 
Flood  Eracoees 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 


or  n: 


ZN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVIS 
i      Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
April  1952  the  iKlissouri  River  above  Kan- 
sas City  carried  the  largest  volume  of 
floodwater  in  its  history.  The  flood 
fight  of  the  river  communities,  from  the 
Dakotas  down  to  Kansas  City,  was  the 
most  strenuous  and  valiant  battle  ever 
waged  in  that  basin. 

EspeciaDy  was  this  true  at  the  twin 
cities  of  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha. 
where  the  floodwaters  had  to  squeeze 
through  a  dike -lined  channel  only  1.200 
feet  wide  at  the  narrowest  point,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  2-  to  10-mile  flood 
Width  of  the  river  at  many  points. 

For  the  protection  of  life  and  to  ex- 
pedite the  battle  to  preserve  the  dikes  at 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  the  respon- 
sible public  authorities  ordered  the  evac- 
uation of  all  property  over  extended 
areas. 

Families  were  moved  out.  utilities 
were  disconnected,  and  their  belongings 
largely  transported  to  higher  ground. 
Large  home  and  industrial  areas  in  and 
around  both  cities  became  ghost  towns, 
xcvin— App. IM 


Approximately  30.000  residents  of  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  were  evacuated  from  their 
homes ;  in  Omaha  the  number  was  esti- 
mated at  8,000, 

The  dikes,  strengthened  and  height- 
ened as  the  flood  rolled  toward  Omaha, 
were  hit  by  a  flood  crest  several  feet 
higher  than  what  they  were  designed  for. 
Then,  by  the  stalwart  and  ceaseless  ef- 
forts of  citizens  of  the  two  cities  plus 
the  Army  engineers  and  volunteers  from 
outside  communities,  the  flooding  of  the 
evacuated  areas  was  prevented. 

The  victory  of  the  people  over  tho 
river  was  complete,  but  at  a  very  sub- 
stantial cost  to  thousands  of  evacuees. 
They  moved  out  and  moved  back.  In 
some  cases  they  were  helped  by  volun- 
teer services,  but  many  of  them  had  sub- 
stantial moving  costs,  storage  costs,  plus 
damage  to  their  home  furnishings  inci- 
dent to  the  transport  of  their  property 
back  and  forth. 

Under  present  tax  law  regulations 
these  individual  citizens  are  not  allowed 
to  deduct  these  expenses  from  their  tax 
returns.  Yet,  every  business  concern  in 
the  flood  area  similarly  affected  can 
deduct  from  their  gross  income  the  costs 
they  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  flood 
fight. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  clearly  unfair  and  unjust  situation, 
which  should  be  remedied  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

If  the  property  of  these  citizens  had 
been  actually  flooded,  they,  too,  would 
have  been  able  to  deduct  these  flood  costs 
as  flood  losses;  yet.  because  they  won 
the  battle — after  carrjring  out  ofBcial  di- 
rectives to  evacuate — they  are  denied  the 
tax  deductions  of  actual  costs  suffered 
by  reason  of  the  Missouri  flood. 

I  have  Introduced  a  biU  that  would 
permit  these  citizens  to  obtain  tax  re- 
lief similar  to  that  available  to  business 
concerns  under  these  conditions.  Un- 
doubtedly the  bill  will  need  technical 
perfection  so  that,  while  it  will  do  the 
Job.  it  will  create  no  tax  loopholes. 

But  It  is  an  appropriate  move  of  sim- 
ple justice  to  these  flood- victorious  citi- 
zens, and  I  urge  its  prompt  considera- 
tion and  passage. 

The  provisions  of  this  proposal  are  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  deduction  of  certain  expenses  in- 
volved  In   moving   personal   property  for 
the  purpoee  of  avoiding  flood  damage 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  23  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  erd  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection  : 

"(gg)  Expenses  of  moving  personal  prop- 
erty to  avoid  flood  damage:  In  any  case 
where  duly  authorized  public  oiBcials  have 
orders  evacuation  of  an  area  because  of 
threat  of  flood,  expenses  paid  or  Incurred 
(and  not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or 
otherwise,  for  moving  personal  property  from 
the  area  in  order  to  avoid  actual  or  threat- 
ened flood  damage  thereto.  Including  stor- 
age expenses  while  the  property  is  away 
from  the  area,  expenses  of  moving  the  prop- 
erty back  to  the  area,  and  losses  due  to  dam- 
age to  or  destruction  of  the  property  in  con- 
nection with  such  moving  or  storage." 


Sec.  S.  The  amendment  made  by  thia  act 
■haU  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1951. 


The  Steel  Sconre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  XNDIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Amicus  Curiae"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  12. 1952,  edition  of  th^ 
Washington  News.  Washington.  D.  C.  -^ ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito<* 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amicus  CtntiAB 
To  the  honorable  the  Justices  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court: 

Comes  now  your  petitioner,  as  a  citlaen 
of  the  United  States,  asking  leave  to  inter- 
vene as  amicus  curiae  In  the  case  of  The 
Steel  Industry  v.  The  Oovernment. 

If  the  court  please,  your  petitioner,  al- 
though claiming  a  substantial  interest  in 
this  proceeding,  has  no  desire  to  plead  the 
great  constitutional  issues  on  which  this 
court  Is  being  asked  to  rule,  preferring  to 
leave  those  pleadings  to  learned  counsel  for 
appellant  and  respondent. 

Your  petitioner  addresses  his  averments, 
through  your  honorable  court,  to  the  high- 
est court  In  the  land,  the  Court  of  PubUo 
Opinion. 

Your  petitioner's  purpose  Is  to  show  that 
the  case  of  The  Steel  Industry  v.  The  Oovern- 
ment need  never  have  reached  this  court  if 
the  respondent  Oovernment  had  not,  through 
neglect  and  indecision,  failed  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  stabilize  the  economy  when 
the  danger  of  inflation  first  became  apparent. 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  your  peti- 
tioner points  out — 

That  while  the  President  of  the  United 
States  frequently  proclaimed  the  danger  of 
inflation  as  a  result  of  the  buying  rush  and 
heavy  Government  spending  foUowing  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea,  no  real  sta- 
bilizing action  was  attempted  untU  7  months 
later. 

That  the  Truman  administration,  whUe 
invoking  an  alleged  emergency  in  seising 
the  steel  Industry,  consistently  has  referred 
to  the  Korean  war  as  a  mere  "police  action" 
and  has  stretched  out  defense  production 
goals  rather  than  Interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction of  civilian  Itixuries. 

That  the  Truman  administration,  by  rec- 
ord spending  and  adamant  reluctance  to 
impose  over-all  restrictions  on  inflationary 
pressures,  did  cause  prices  to  rise. 

And  that  the  aforementioned  rising  prices, 
added  to  unprecedented  taxation,  have  led 
to  a  drastic  depreciation  In  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  dollar  for  steelworkers  and  other 
citizens,  causing  them  to  seek  ever  higher 
and  higher  wages  for  their  labors. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  avers  that  the 
case  now  before  your  honorable  court,  aside 
from  its  constitutional  Implications.  Is  the 
direct  result  of  the  Truman  administration'* 
faUure  to  assume  its  responsibilities  at  criti- 
cal times. 
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T«v  RcpdUk  m  tW  Mandst  Uailea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  IDAHO 

or  THX  BOUSE  OF  REPRXSSNTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  28. 1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  Government  was  founded 
hy  bold  and  adventurous  souls,  self- 
reliant,  usually  God-fearing,  frequently 
highly  educated  and  mentally  disciplined 
folk,  who  migrated  here,  either  to  escape 
religious  persecution  or  governmental 
tyranny,  or  to  satisfy  an  urge  toward  new 
experiences,  under  new  conditions. 

So  far  as  the  early  colonies  were  con- 
cerned, their  founders  possessed  an  an- 
cestry. Jealous  of  Its  rights  and  cultural 
attainments,  who  were  intensely  nation- 
alistic. These  progenitors  had  success- 
fully resisted  numerous  invasions,  in 
their  mother  coiuitrles.  of  other  racial 
groups,  less  developed  than  themselves 
in  the  art  of  self-govemment. 

They  were  more  or  less  united  in  their 
hatred  of  governmental  tyranny,  and 
thus,  though  of  mixed  nationalities,  they 
laid  the  foiuidations,  not  only  of  a 
uniquely  new  government,  but  also  of  a 
new  race — Americans. 

Undaunted  by  the  perils  of  early  navi- 
gation, and  their  conflict  with  savage 
tribes,  they  successfully,  and  sometimes 
unjustly,  displaced  the  native  population 
to  create  a  milieu  under  which  they  could 
realize  more  perfect  self-expression. 

Impatient  of  the  restraints  and  tyran- 
ny ot  the  mother  eoimtry,  they  fought 
a  successful  war  of  independence,  and 
•et  up  a  new  state.  This  government 
was  the  outward  and  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  their  inheritance  of  ancestral 
freedoms,  conditioned  by  their  recent 
conflict,  which  had  brought  Into  bold  re- 
lief the  concept  of  their  Inherent  per- 
sonal liberties,  tmder  God,  as  over  and 
'  against  the  denial  of  those  rights  by  a 
would-be  all-poweilul  state. 


rOTTWOaD    ON 

This  unique  government  was  founded 
upon  the  following  principles: 

First.  The  people  themselves  are  the 
repository  of  inherent  freedoms. 

Second.  The  sovereign  people  may 
delegate  a  moiety  of  those  freedoms  to 
their  government,  but  only  to  the  end 
that  the  government  should  provide 
greater  security  for  those  rights  against 
foreign  aggression  or  domestic  frictions. 

Third.  The  government  should  have 
the  form  of  a  constitutional,  representa- 
tive republic. 

Fburth.  The  Inherent  rights  of  its  clt- 
iaens  should  be  guaranteed  to  them  for- 
ever under  a  written  contract  between 
them  and  their  government,  which  be- 
came known  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Fifth.  The  purpose  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  to  define  clearly  the  special 
powers  granted  to  the  government.  It 
and  the  appended  Bill  of  Rights  provide 


effectual  checks  against  the  development 
of  governmental  tyranny,  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  operate  under  its  aegis. 

Sixth.  It  was  to  be  a  government  op- 
erating through,  and  under,  law. 

Seventh.  All  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  government  were  retained  by  the 
sovereign  people. 


roizicir  poucT  or 
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The  foreign  policy  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was  early  determined  by  the  found- 
ing fathers  to  be  one  of  friendly  coop- 
eration with  all  other  nations,  but  the 
avoidance  of  entangling  alliances  with 
any.  It  was  felt  that  under  such  unions, 
a  republic  such  as  ours  would  be  placed 
at  a  peculiar  disadvantage  in  their  deal- 
ings with  other  states,  whose  powers  re- 
sided In  the  head  of  the  state  rather 
than  in  the  people  themselves. 

The  above  constitutes  an  essential 
blueprint  of  your  Government.  It  can 
never  become  a  dictatorship  so  long  as 
we  continue  to  operate  a  constitutional 
Government.  Nor  is  it  a  democracy.  It 
is  a  republic. 

STATUS  mvim  UMITEU  NATIOIt s 

Now  let  lis  briefly  consider  our  present 
status  under  the  United  Nations : 

First.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions culminated  the  results  of  3  years 
of  absolutely  secret  meetings  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Big  Three,  as 
they  were  called:  The  United  States, 
Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia,  l^any  of  the 
Important  decisions  affecting  the  Charter 
were  made  at  Yalta  and  Tehran. 

Second.  It  was  written  by  Alger  Hiss. 
Collaborating  were  Harry  Dexter  White. 
Leo  Pasvolsky,  and  Molotov.  It  could 
not  have  been  effective  unless  there  had 
been  set  up  an  international  WPA  which 
was  accomplished  through  the  Bretton 
Woods  monetary  agreement. 

Third.  A  tremendously  propagandized 
superstructure  was  erected  upon  the  fal- 
lacy: "The  United  Nations  Is  the  last 
hope  of  the  world  for  peace."  Actually 
this  was  the  last  of  150  attempts  to  attain 
peace  through  some  form  of  interna- 
tional agreement.  All  had  failed.  The 
common  cause  of  failure  was  the  fact 
that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were 
always  dictated  by  the  victor  nations, 
who  sought  to  secure  the  retention  of 
the  hard  terms  imposed  upon  the  van- 
quished or  minority  nations  through  the 
application  of  military  force  against 
such  minorities.  This  creates  a  smol- 
dering resentment  In  the  vanquished  or 
minority  nations  which  sooner  or  later 
bursts  all  boimds  into  explosive  war. 
One  only  needs  to  consider  the  same  fac- 
tors operating  today  in  Egypt,  Iran, 
Indochina,  or  Algeria  to  guess  the  con- 
sequences of  the  same  old  hoary  wrongs 
operating  at  full  blast  within  the  United 
Nations.  Sir  Anthony  Eden.  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  said  upon  his  first 
reading  of  the  Charter :  "I  do  not  see  how 
this  can  possibly  operate  successfully, 
because  should  one  member  nation  ever 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  pact, 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion is  inevitable."  We  know  how  many 
times  the  member  nations  have  walked 
out  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and 
how  constantly  the  members  are  Jockey- 


ing to  get  out  of  troublesome  situations 
for  their  country.  The  average  length 
of  time  such  previous  leagues  have  con- 
tinued has  been  10  months.  All  have 
ended  in  more  bitter  wars.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions win  disclose  the  fact  that  almost 
one-vthird  of  the  body  of  the  Charter  is 
taken  up  with  discussion  of  the  methods 
of  the  application  of  military  or  other 
force  against  recalcitrant  minorities  dar- 
ing to  dissent  from  th  u'"*se  of  the 
power  nations. 

A  OOtJBLK-TALXnM  DfmxncKirr 

Fourth.  In  any  study  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  must  not  only  evaluate  the 
initial  terms  of  the  Charter,  but  also  Its 
general  policy.  On  casual  reading  it 
seems  to  be  a  very  iimocuous.  and  even 
benevolent,  document  Upon  careless 
examination  it  seems  to  forbid  interfer- 
ence m  domestic  affairs.  Actually 
UNESCO  is  given  abundant  authority 
to  Interfere  In  domestic  affairs.  See  ar- 
ticles 82-83  and  102  of  the  Charter. 
under  which  member  states  unwittingly 
pledged  themselves,  upon  signing  the 
Charter,  to  cooperate  fully  in  bringing 
their  own  economies  under  the  Marxian 
Human  Rights  Convention  of  the  United 
Nations.  Actually  it  would  be  absolutely 
Impossible  for  any  member  nation  to  put 
that  convention  into  effect,  unless  It 
immediately  gave  up  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem and  became  a  Marxian  Socialist 
state,  or  more  likely  a  Communist  world 
state.  What  few  personal  liberties 
might  be  left  would  be  largely  sacrificed, 
if  and  when  we  adopted  the  Genocide 
Omvention.  The  umted  Nations  is  fully 
geared  to  put  both  Into  operation  in  our 
Government,  If  the  golden  opportunity 
may  ever  be  seized.  We  put  the  Japa- 
nese Government  under  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  very  probably  also  under  the 
Human  Rights  Convention,  as  one  of 
the  terms  of  peace.  The  United  Nations 
has  put  the  same  Marxian  human  rights 
into  the  new  constitution  of  Puerto  Rico, 
recently  submitted  to  Congress  for  its 
ratification.  Hardly  a  month  passes  that 
some  snide  attack  upon  our  economy 
and  sovereignty  is  not  planned  by  this 
organization. 

MAKxiar  aociAUSM.  ob  wossb 
Prom  the  outset  the  United  Nations 
has  developed  along  the  lines  of  Marxist 
socialism,  or  worse.  Very  many  of  its 
ofBclals  are  followers  of  that  philosophy. 
Many  of  them  are  either  out-and-out 
Communists,  or  fellow-travelers.  All 
are  of  course  internationalists,  and  the 
followers  of  the  one -world  government 
idea  are  infiltrating  it  more  heavily 
every  day,  if  such  be  necessary.  And,  for 
that  matter,  each  member-government 
pledged  itself,  when  signing  the  Charter, 
articles  55  and  56,  to  take  Joint  and  sep- 
arate action  for  the  achievement  of 
these  alms. 

Fifth.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization— NATO— and  the  Atlantic 
Community,  now  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, both  of  which  are  enthtisiastlcally 
sponsored  by  the  U.  N.,  contemplate  our 
Inclusion  Into  a  world  government, 
within  whose  raveno\is  maw  we  are  to 
sink  our  constitutional  republic. 
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NATO  has  already  taken  over  our  At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean  fleets,  and  the 
command  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Eu- 
rope, In  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  treaty 
stated  our  soldiers  could  not  be  sent 
abroad  without  a  declaration  of  war  by 
our  Congress.  It  has  already  captiu^ 
and  appropriated  our  United  States  Navy 
Yard,  at  Norfolk.  Va. 

TOms   XCV^   COM8Xn.TX0 

Sixth.  Nowhere  In  all  of  this  United 
Nations'  skulduggery  has  the  American 
voter  been  consulted,  though  we  are  still 
a  representative  reptlblic.  at  least  in 
form,  though  I  am  afraid  we  have  lost 
the  soul  of  the  America  that  was.  To 
the  extent  that  United  Nations  prospers, 
the  sun  of  America  sets  lower  In  the 
West.  Neither  the  voters  of  the  United 
States,  nor  even  their  elected  represent- 
atives, have  any  voice  in  choosing  our 
representatives  to  the  United  Nations. 
They  are  hired  men.  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  yet  the  fate  of  our 
country  is  in  their  hands.  Delegates, 
whom  the  voters  never  elected,  signed 
away  your  governmental  rights,  and 
your  Republic,  when  they  signed  the 
Charter  at  San  Francisco.  An  exceed- 
ingly weak  and  complaisant  Senate  rati- 
fied It  upon  the  recommendation  of  an 
equally  weak  President.  And  a  large 
number  of  heavily  propagandized  fol- 
lowers of  the  new  slogan.  "The  United 
Nations  is  the  last  hope  of  the  world  for 
peace,"  loudly  acclaimed  the  high  trea- 
son to  America  and  our  constitutional 
republican  system.  Some  of  them  still 
do. 

rrrrtTBt  or  couimtT  uc  rout  hands 

Seventh.  The  future  of  our  beloved 
country  is  in  your  hands  this  year.  Pour 
of  the  Presidential  candidates  favor  fur- 
ther and  more  extensive  cooperation 
with  these  agencies  actively  at  work  in 
the  attempted  destruction  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Shall  you  be  true  to  the  Amer- 
ica of  the  founding  fathers,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  to  our  glo- 
rious r.tar-Spangled  Banner,  to  the  fu- 
ture home  of  your  children  and  grand- 
children In  your  voting?  Or  shall  you 
deliberately  choose  to  be  a  party  to  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  glory-encircled 
America  you  have  loved,  and  will  to  t>e- 
come  a  mongrelized  victim  of  an  alien 
and  anachronistic  form  of  government 
from  which  we  were  supposed  to  have 
graduated  ages  ago?  Only  the  very 
best  deserve  this  America,  The  ignor- 
ant, careless,  unthinking  citizen  shall 
probably  do  as  well  under  a  Communist 
world  state  as  he  would  anywhere.  But 
I  do  appeal  to  the  patriots  of  America. 
Read,  think,  pray,  and  then  vote  intel- 
ligently for  your  own  best  interests.  It 
may  be  the  last  such  vote  you  shall  ever 
have  the  opportunity  to  cast. 

tTNrrXD    STATES    HOPE    OP    WOKLO 

1  do  wish  to  recast  the  old  fallacious 
slogan  for  you  in  closing.  Shall  we  give 
it  a  slightly  new  wording?  'The  United 
States  is  the  last  hope  of  the  world  for 
peace."  And  in  addition  one  more 
thought.  And  tliis  also  in  the  form  of  a 
slogan:  "Can  an  organization  attain 
peace  which  denies  the  Prince  of  Peace?" 


Mr.  Kenaan  in  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  oomrxcTXcxrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  9, 1952, 
headed  "Mr.  Kennan  in  Moscow." 

I  well  remember  the  fall  of  1945  when, 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  I  found 
myself  reading  extraordinarily  pene- 
trating cables  from  Moscow.  When  I 
asked  who  had  drafted  these  cables.  I 
was  told  "George  Kennan." 

Ambassador  Kennan  is  on  his  fourth 
assignment  in  Moscow.  I  believe.  He 
had  the  vision  In  the  twenties  to  realize 
that  Russia  could  be  of  major  impor- 
tance In  the  world  of  the  future.  He 
embarked  on  a  study  of  Russia,  includ- 
ing studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
He  has  told  me  something  of  these 
studies.  He  learned  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. He  studied  Russian  literature, 
the  cultural  background  of  the  Russian 
people,  their  history  and  traditions. 

He  was  on  detail  from  the  Foreign 
Service,  making  these  studies,  and  I  may 
add  that  this  was  an  instance  of  the  far- 
sightedness of  the  Foreign  Service  as 
well  as  of  Mr.  Kennan.  Ambassador 
Kennan  has  been  trained  in  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  Foreign  Service.  When  I 
was  serving  In  the  State  Department,  I 
sought  to  bring  him  over  into  my  area  of 
the  Department  so  that  he  might  give 
me  the  guidance  which  the  Department 
needed  on  our  propaganda  and  informa- 
tion and  cultural  policy. 

His  appointment  to  Moscow,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  brilliant  appointment.  I 
congratulate  him  not  only  on  the  ap- 
pointment, but  I  congratulate  the  State 
Department  and  the  President  on  their 
selection  of  him,  and  their  ability  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  this  key  role  at 
this  critical  time— a  role  that  could  prove 
determinant  in  our  efforts  toward  achiev- 
ing a  peaceful  world  as  we  look  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ml.  Kennan  in  Moscow 
George  F.  Kennan  lias  brought  to  bis  new 
post  in  Moscow  as  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Dnlon  one  of  the  finest  minds 
in  our  diplomatic  service,  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  in  Soviet  affairs,  and 
a  sincere  determination  to  work  for  the  cause 
of  peace.  Having  served  In  our  Moscow 
Embassy  for  several  extended  periods  since 
1933,  he  knows  the  technical  problems  he 
wUl  face  as  Ambassador.  Having  served  in 
the  postwar  years  as  one  of  the  top  policy 
makers  In  our  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, he  knows  the  goals  of  our  policy  and 
the  wajrs  in  which  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union  can  help  further  those  goals. 
Ambassador  Kennan  arrived  in  Moscow  at 
a  crucial  time  In  Soviet-American  relations. 
The  Soviet  "Hate  America"  campaign  is  at 
a  new  all-time  peak  with  the  charges  of 
United  States  bacteriological  warfare  and 
the  stupidities  of  General  Grow's  diary  being 
exploited  to  the  utmost.  At  the  same  time 
Moscow  is  engaged  in  Its  mn<;t  massive  offen- 
aive  to  split  the  free  world  and  to  disrupt 


efforts  for  western  Exiropean  defense  against 
aggression.  More  clearly  than  ever  before, 
this  country  is  the  chief  antagonist  against 
which  aU  Soviet  and  Communist  forces  the 
world  over  are  mobUised. 

Under  these  circumstances  no  man.  no 
matter  how  great  his  diplomatic  skill  and  his 
knowledge,  can  be  expected  to  roll  back  the 
tide  by  himself.  But  In  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan we  do  have  a  most  perceptive  and  under- 
standing representative  who  will  be  on  the 
lookout  for  means  to  better  relationships 
and  who  wUl  seize  such  opportunities  as 
naay  arise  for  this  end.  He  has  the  good 
wishes  of  his  fellow-Americans  and  of  all  in 
the  free  world  who  value  both  liberty  and 
peace. 


Red  China  Tortoret  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Missionaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Monday.  May  12. 1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  horrible  age  of  unenlight- 
enment  in  which  we  live  is  no  better 
demonstrated  than  in  the  gruesome  and 
terrifying  reports  coming  out  of  Red 
China.  The  depravity  of  human  beings 
who  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
the  Communists  is  most  depressing. 

One  of  the  frightening  examples  of 
the  demoniacal  power  of  the  Communists 
is  in  the  corruption  of  the  children. 
Under  this  satanlc  influence  these  chil- 
dren accuse  their  own  parents  of  dis- 
loyalty, knowing  that  their  parents  will 
be  subjected  to  cruel  torture  and  death 
as  a  result. 

I  include  the  excellent  article  by  Fran- 
cis Cardinal  Spellman  which  appeared 
in  the  May  10.  1952,  issue  of  Collier's: 
How  Bed  China  Toktttrks  Pbotestant  and 
Catholic  Missionakizs 
(By  Francis  Cardinal  SpeUman) 

A  blood-red  flag  flying  atop  a  pole  on  tlw 
far  side  of  a  small  muddled  stream  Is  the 
dividing  line  between  Communist-controlled 
China  and  free  Hong  Kong  territory,  barely 
30  yards  away.  News  reports  stated  that  I 
was  at  this  border  line  Just  as  nine  Mary- 
knoU  missionaries  walked  over  the  bridge, 
through  the  barbed-wire  fence,  and  stepped 
once  again  into  freedom.  Their  gaunt,  ash- 
gray  faces  and  sunken  eyes  reflected  the 
mental  and  physical  persecutions  they  bad 
suffered  in  Red  China.  Tet  I  seemed  to  sense 
that  their  Joy  at  being  free  again,  and  the 
love  they  carried  deep  within  their  hearts 
for  the  Chinese  people,  overshadowed  mem- 
ories of  miseries  endured  at  the  hands  of 
their  Communist  captors. 

Reading  reports  of  this  meeting,  hundreds 
of  persons  have  asked  me,  "What  happened 
to  the  missionaries  behind  the  bamboo  cur- 
tain? Is  it  true  that  they  were  beaten,  tor- 
tured, hanged,  and  shot  in  mass  murders 
during  religious  pxirges?" 

Here  I  record  not  only  the  experiences  of 
these  Maryknollers  but  the  stark  truth  as  I 
myself  saw  it,  and  as  it  was  entrusted  to  me 
by  others.  Protestant  and  Catholic  mission-  ^ 
aries.  American,  French,  and  Dutch,  Italian. 
German,  Canadian,  and  English,  as  well  as 
China's  own.  They  are  the  sad.  sordid 
stories  that  hordes  of  savage  men  and 
women  out  of  the  Red  East  have  been  writing 
as  they  trace  the  tragic  history  of  our  times 
In  blood  and  torture  and  death — stories  that 
sound  like  carbon  copies  of  one  script,  to 
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much  doa>  each  one  match,  word  for  word, 
the  other.  But  actually  they  are  the  experi- 
ences of  hundreds  out  of  thousands  of  herolo 
men  and  women  who,  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Ood  and  man,  remained  at  their  posts  in. 
•very  o(»ner  of  China  as  the  Red  flood  surged 
southward. 

These  stories  speak,  too.  for  sUent  hosts  of 
murdered  missionaries  and  other  bravs- 
spinted,  humble-hearted  hxudreds  who  ara 
still  endxirlng  living  death  somewhere  be- 
hind the  bamboo  cxirtaln,  condemned  to 
hard  labor  or  solitary  confinement  In  dun- 
geons, after  torturous  grllllngs  and  mock 
trtals  by  those  very  peoples  whcmi  they  had 
ttsdlcated  their  Uvea  to  save. 

SIX  FAITHS  ASX  PSRSZCDTD 

Two  hundred,  ftre  hundred,  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea.  through  the  infinite  com- 
pl«K  hills  and  valleys  of  China,  marched  the 
Red  army.  And  the  principal  objectives  of 
these  hating  men  were  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  missions  where  ministers  or  priests 
wotUd  be  found  at  their  daUy  tasks,  and 
where,  In  their  convents,  foreign  and  Chinese 
Sisters  were  conducting  schools  and  orphan- 
ages, performing  thalr  multiple  works  of 
mercy. 

In  the  dead  of  night  they  came — 10,  90,  30. 
soldiers  armed  with  guns  with  fixed  bayonets, 
banging  on  the  doors  of  convents  or  mission 
compounds,  shouting  and  demanding  en- 
trance, while  across  the  hills  as  far  as  one 
could  see,  the  earth  seemed  to  be  afire  as  the 
death  shrieks  of  the  bayoneted,  hxirnlng  vic- 
tims mingled  with  the  eerie,  wild  cries  of 
the  Communist  soldiers— "Sa-aatl  8a-aatr 
("KlU-l-ll  KUl-l-ll") 

CBXLDmr    UK  I'lllt    TO    BA1B 

What  happened  then?  The  same  as  In 
•very  other  country  of  the  world  where  Com- 
munists are  enthroned  In  power  and  free  n^n 
are  enslaved.  Chiirches  and  rectories  were 
at  the  mercy  of  soldiers  who  dally  invaded 
them,  desecrating,  pillaging,  and  destroying. 
Properties  were  confiscated  and  dispensaries 
elceed.  Religious  were  fc«-bldden  to  teach 
and  Communist  substitutes  Incited  the  chll. 
dren  to  attack  and  revile  the  missionaries. 

"Down  with  the  priests,  down  with  the 
ehurch,  down  with  all  missionaries,  down 
with  their  Oodl"  parrotlike  they  screamed 
as  they  threw  garbage  at  the  nuns,  spat  upon 
them,  cursed  them  and  called  them  vile 
names,  ripping  their  habits  and  tearing  the 
veils  and  bonnets  from  their  heads. 

"Bouaa  AMUMtn"  ioahs  total  Ttavmomaart 
After  these  revlllngs  and  ravaglngs,  the 
personnel  of  the  missions  were  either  Jailed 
under  false  charges  or  kept  under  house 
arrest  which,  mild  though  It  may  sound.  Is 
an  ugly  ordeal.  Prisoners  In  their  own  mis- 
sions, religious  dare  not  leave  the  room  ex- 
cept twice  dally,  under  guard,  for  three- 
minute  periods.  They  are  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  shaving  or  bathing,  and  limited  to 
one  cup  of  water  for  drinking  and  one  for 
washing  as  their  dally  allotment.  Rosaries 
and  breviaries  are  taken  from  them  and  they 
are  forbidden  even  to  pray. 

One  soldier  noticing  a  nun's  lips  moving 
and  siispectlng  that  she  was  praying,  warned 
that  she  would  be  hanged  by  the  thumbs 
if  she  continued.  Thereafter,  while  praying, 
the  Sisters  held  In  their  hands  the  Commu- 
nist literature  which  they  had  been  com- 
manded to  read,  so  that  their  guards  would 
think  they  were  stiidylng.  Instead,  they 
were  praying  to  Ood  for  the  freedom  of  China 
and  the  conversion  of  their  captors. 

When  the  Reds  first  dominated  China,  all 
mlssloners.  men  and  women,  were  treated, 
or  I  should  say,  mistreated  alike.  Follow- 
ing their  perfidious  pagan  pattern,  the  Com- 
munists looted  and  burned  hundreds  of 
China's  churches,  mission  schools,  convents 
and  monasteries,  and  violently  murdered, 
hanged,  shot,  or  fiendishly  tortwed  to  death 
not  only  mlssloners  but  also  Christian  men, 
women,  and  even  children. 


rOKDON   lOBSIOMAXIXg  BANISHID 

The  terrible  truth  of  this  is  perhaps  best 
understood  by  the  tragic  figures  of  28,000 
against  1,800— for.  In  1948,  Just  before  the 
final  domination  of  China  by  the  Reds,  there 
were  functioning  in  that  country  nearly 
28,000  religious.  Including  foreign  and  Chi- 
nese Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries; 
whUe  at  this  writing  there  are  only  about 
1,800  religious  left  In  that  vast,  unhappy 
land. 

Later  from  Stalin's  pyppets  came  new 
orders:  stop  killing  foreign  mlssloners:  Im- 
prison, torture,  exile  them;  condemn  them 
to  solitary  confinement  or  hard  labor,  but 
discontinue  public  and  mass  executions. 
Why?  Somehow,  somewhere  their  poison- 
ous propaganda  has  gone  awry.  Mass  mur- 
ders were  glorifying  Instead  of  vilifying 
missionaries  to  the  outside  world,  and  peo- 
ples began  slowly  to  waken  from  out  their 
lethargy  as  they  read,  pondered,  and  finally 
began  to  believe  the  reports  of  heinous 
Communist  crimes  perpetrated  upon  the 
Innocents  in  the  Far  Bast. 

And  so,  while  the  Red  regime  eonUnued 
to  put  to  death  in  wholesale  lots  their  own 
Chinese  clergy,  they  spared  from  outright 
mtirder  foreign  missloners,  subjecting  them 
Instead  to  every  torturous  agony  conceived 
by  the  ugly,  crazed  minds  of  godless  men. 
Anything  short  of  murder  was  the  standing 
order  of  the  day — every  day. 

As  the  Communists  moved  into  the  south- 
em  provinces  their  invariable  program  was 
to  charge  the  missionaries  with  one  or  nvore 
crimes:  possession  of  an  invalid  passport 
or  an  Amerlam  flag;  secreting  bulleU  and 
opium  plan  tec  by  the  Redt  themselves;  giv- 
ing medicine  or  money  to  bandits;  spying 
for  the  United  States;  preaching  sermons 
about  Ood  or  the  atom  bomb;  murdering 
orphans  and  killing  liabies;  possessing  un- 
registered American  money  or  radios. 
nusomoui  xorrtntss  nr  CHuacu  SAWcruAazn 

Then  came  periods  of  hoiise  arrest  which 
ended  only  at  the  whim  at  their  captors, 
when  nuns,  ministers,  and  prieets  were  taken 
to  regular  prlsans.  usuaUy  led  by  ropes 
wound  around  their  necks,  with  elbows  pin- 
ioned behind  their  backa.  Churches  and 
convents  were  confiscated  and  became 
neighborhood  trial  courts.  The  accusers 
stood  on  the  altars  while  Communist  sol- 
diers beat  the  prisoners  in  the  sanctuaries. 
Battered,  broken,  and  bleeding,  many  were 
dragged  by  ropes  up  and  down  the  church 
aisles  before  they  were  taken  out  and  shot 
or  clubbed  to  death.  Thiis  did  China's 
churches  under  Red  tyranny  become  bloodied 
scenes  of  true  martyrdom. 

Often  after  their  trials  missionaries  were 
brought  back  to  their  own  chturhes  and 
subjected  to  the  cruel  humiliation  of  im- 
prisonment in  the  very  places  where  they  had 
conducted  their  ministry.  Crucifixes  and 
other  symbols  of  faith  were  torn  down  be- 
fore their  eyes  and  chopped  into  firewood, 
sometimes  to  cook  the  guards'  meals.  Sisters 
were  forced  to  witness  humiliations  and 
cruelties  at  the  public  trials  of  their  pastors, 
while  they  themselves  were  the  victims  of 
indignities  that  only  barbaric  madmen  could 
invent. 

A  typical  routine  of  the  Communists  was 
to  confine  the  nuns  to  one  room,  while  sol- 
diers used  the  rest  of  the  building  for  them- 
selves, placing  under  government  seal  all  ths 
property  and  possessions  of  the  convent 
Even  the  well  was  sealed,  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  captors  might  one  day  find 
themselves  poisoned  by  their  captives.  Food 
supplies  were  kept  behind  locked  doors,  while 
the  money  permitted  the  Sisters  from  out 
their  own  mission  fxinds  to  supply  themselves 
with  food  and  necessities  was  exactly  8  cents 
in  American  currency  per  day.  From  these 
few  pennies  the  ofllclal  delegate  usually  "bor- 
rowed" one-half. 

When  tha  well  of  on*  mlialon  orphanag* 
want  dry,  It  was  necessary  for  someone  to 


go  to  the  river  for  water.    The  oldest  of  the 
orphans  voltmteered,  and  each  morning  flva 
of  them  together  would  go  down  with  their 
buckets  to  fetch  water.    Mere  children,  the 
nuns  felt  that  the  orphans  irould  be  safe 
from   the   Communists.    They   were — for   4 
days.    On   the   flfth   morning   four   of    tha 
orphans  raced  back  to  the  mission  crying 
that  one  of  their  companions  had  been  ahot. 
Two  Sisters  rushed  to  the  river  with  a  board 
stretcher  and  found  the  boy  sprawled  rag- 
doll-like    at    the    river's    edge—one    bullet 
wotmd  in  his  bead  and  three  in  the  child's 
chest.     That  afternoon  ttie  Sisters  and  priest, 
the  only  "mother  and  father"  he  had  ever 
known,  laid  him  gently  to  rest  on  the  com- 
poimd  grounds,  the  only  home  he  ever  had. 
A  favorite  routine  Red  ritual  was  to  organ- 
ise huge  mass  meetings  and  order  a  local 
priest  or  minister  publicly  to  renounce  his 
faith,  denounce  his  church,  reject  God.    Ra- 
fusing.  he  at  once  offered  his  life  m  sacrifioa, 
the  most  precious  gift  that  man  can  make 
in  proof  of  loyalty  and  love  of  Ood — (or  ha 
was  aithar  ahot.  hangad,  or  clubbed  to  death. 

RATX  INCABMATV  AT  FALaS  nUALa 

As  the  square  for  public  trials  is  frequently 
outside  the  misalon  compound,  the  Ststara 
share  the  agony  of  the  victtma.  The  beating 
of  drums  and  cymbals  breaks  the  silence  of 
early  dtiwn.  Prisoners,  their  wrists  bound 
together  behind  them,  are  marched  out  under 
armed  guard,  pushed  to  the  osrual  raised  plat- 
form, and  forced  to  kneel,  hour  after  hour, 
on  uneven  boards,  while  their  accusers  mount 
the  platform  and.  well  rehearsed,  scrsam  out 
tlieir  false  accusations,  wildly  beating  tha 
helpless,  manacled  victims.  With  bony, 
gnarled  fingers,  old  men  and  women  witnaaaaa 
claw  at  the  tialf-dead  prisoners,  often  puno* 
turlng  their  eyes,  wblch  look  like  black  holes 
in  their  oorpseUke  faoea. 

When  the  victims  finally  fall  proatrata, 
guards,  sometimes  women,  yank  them  to 
their  feet  so  that  they  can  be  cruelly  clubbed 
and  abused  again.  Uka  football  players 
punting  in  mld-alr.  violent  young  men  take 
running  leaps  and  viciously  kick  the  pris- 
oners in  their  stomachs  imtll  they  are  con- 
vulsed in  agony.  And,  all  through  these  ter- 
rible, appalling,  unbelievable  animalistic  ex- 
hibitions, cheer  leaders  rouse  the  crowds  of 
thousands  in  fiendish  applause,  and  at  in- 
tervals and  given  signals  cry  out:  "Kill 
them."  "Shoot  them."  ""Wipe  out  the  run- 
ning dogs  of  the  American  imperialists.'* 

And  any  witness  who  dares  to  up  rasa 
emotions  of  sympathy  Is  himself  made  a 
primma  of  the  Communists  and  a  ricUm 
of  similar  bestiaUtiea. 


HUNS    ST    TBVmS    OMTIL    BSA» 

While  these  trials  draw  out  hour  after 
agonlxing  hour.  Sisters,  prodded  by  guarda, 
are  forced  to  watch  these  violences  and 
atrocities.  Missionaries,  both  men  and 
women,  have  told  me  that  the  torturea  of 
their  own  trials  were  easier  to  bear  than  the 
torment  of  listening  to  and  watching  tlie 
persecution  of  others.  One  said,  "Two  men 
were  hung  up  by  their  thumbs  in  a  cell  near 
D.  and  me.  The  torttire  was  excruciating  as 
their  tKmes  were  slowly  pulled  from  their 
•ockeu.  It  waa  almost  aa  hard  on  im  for 
we  suffered  unspeakably  with  them,  hour 
after  hour,  until  they  were  released  in  mer- 
ciful death." 

Three  Sisters  were  forced  to  watch  similar 
savageries  inflicted  upon  a  Protestant  mis- 
sioner  for  IS  hours.  Armed  guards  were 
stationed  In  the  room  to  see  that  the  Sis- 
ters did  not  cover  or  close  their  eyes,  and. 
when  one  of  them  could  no  longer  stand 
the  sight  of  his  anguish,  she  was  threatened 
with  similar  treatment  if  she  made  but  on* 
sound  or  movement  to  help.  In  the  end. 
through  his  broken,  bleeding  mouth  tha 
minister  was  still  whispering  "No"  to  hSa 
torturers  who  were  trying  to  force  him  pub- 
licly to  renounce  his  Ood.  One  man  said  to 
me:  "Inwardly  we  cheered,  praying  to  anu- 
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■elves  that  If  we  be  called  upon  to  endure 
such  torments,  we  could  display  such  forti- 
tude as  did  Dr.  — ." 

If  victims  be  not  mlssloners,  but  only 
Christian  dogs,  they  are  kicked  back  to  the 
dungeons,  their  tortured  bodies  bathed  in 
sweat  and  blood,  while  often  friends  and 
family  Jeer  and  taunt  them  to  prove  their 
own  loyalty  to  the  (tarty,  thus  trying  to  save 
t^emselve8  from  becoming  victims  of  this 
same  fiendishness.  For  Chinese  are  forced 
not  only  to  testify  against  missionaries  who 
for  years  have  labored  to  help  and  save  them 
from  hunger,  disease,  and  death,  but  sons 
and  daughters  are  forced  to  testify  against 
their  own  parents. 

CHILOBCM  CONDEMN  THEII  PAXENTS  TO  TOKTTmX 
AND    DEATH 

In  Canton  three  daughters  told  before  the 
court  that  their  father  was  a  member  of  the 
Nationalists  underground  and  was  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  a  number  of  Com- 
munist troops.  They  confessed  that  they 
were  ashamed  of  their  father  and  demanded 
that  a  Just  punishment  be  accorded  him. 
He  was  tortured  and  hanged. 

But.  too.  there  are  examples  of  high  loyalty 
and  great  devotion  in  this  macabre  setting 
of  Communist  China.  Two  Jesuit  hlgh- 
achool  boys,  ordered  by  Uie  leader  of  the 
Communist  Touth  Organisation  to  make 
accusations  against  the  priests,  refused  al- 
though they  knew  that  the  consequences 
for  this  dlsobedlance  would  be  clubbings 
and  death.  When  the  mother  of  one  of  these 
boys  tucked  her  son's  sweater  under  his 
arm  on  his  way  to  school  that  fateful  morn- 
ing she  had  said  to  him.  "I  don't  want  to 
■ee  you  back  here  again  if  you  say  ons  word 
against  those  Fathers." 

When  the  police  canM  to  her  door  the 
following  dawn,  she  knew  that  her  boy  would 
never  return. 


CHINESZ 


INABIANS  DtSmaXD 


Missionaries  have  fought  valiantly  to  save 
their  seminaries.  Red  suthorHles  drive 
faculty  and  students  from  ttteir  buildings 
and  ttu-n  the  seminaries  Into  Jails.  Teachers 
and  students  move  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, taking  over  small  houses,  making 
desks  of  rough  boards.  There  are  no  beds, 
so  teachers  and  students  sleep  on  the  floor. 

"The  seminarians  study  furiously."  a 
mlssioner  explained  to  me.  "for  they  know 
they  are  working  on  borrowed  time.  Visits 
by  soldiers  and  propaganda  units  are  fre- 
quent, and  foreign  mlssionarlea  teaching  in 
the  classrooms,  boys  st  prayer,  crucifixes  on 
the  walls  all  bring  vile  taunts  of  derision 
that,  soon,  are  followed  by  eviction. 

I        aCHOOLa  AHD   OBTHAMAGES  CLOSED 

"*n»e  Government  decided  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  three  principles  of  'self-rule, 
self-support,  and  self-propagation*  foreign- 
ers could  no  longer  teach  in,  or  sppply 
money  to,  such  Institutions.  So,  Chinese 
priests  take  over  and  work  diligently,  faith- 
fully and  heroically.  When  a  call  came  from 
the  CommunlsU  for  the  report  on  one  semi- 
nary, the  Chinese  priest  in  charge  painted 
a  glowing  picture  of  progress.  When  he 
finished,  the  Government  representative 
smiled,  as  only  a  Communist  can.  and  re- 
plied. 'That's  fine.  Now  close  it  up  and  send 
the  boys  home.' " 

Thus  fell  the  heartbreaking  blow,  "l  have 
been  told."  he  continued,  "that  the  Chinese 
c^ways  hide  their  emotion  and  I  think  that 
In  the  majority  of  cases  It  Is  true.  But  the 
morning  when  those  boys  left  their  seminary, 
not  one  went  out  the  gate  with  dry  eyes. 
Each  asked  for  a  blessing  and  knelt  in  the 
dirt  as  we  begged  God's  grace  and  mercy  for 
him.  Their  thin  shoulders  shook  with  sobs 
as  some  hid  their  faces  in  their  handker- 
chiefs, while  still  others  proudly  let  us  see 
their  sorrow." 

Heart-rending,  sordid  scenes  far  outnum- 
ber those  that  lift  one's  heart  with  hope, 
for  the  Satan-bred  Stalinites  are  trained  to 


prevent  their  captives  even  the  solace  of  help- 
ing one  another  in  their  mutual  grief  and 
pain  and  torment.  When  Father  X,  im- 
prisoned in  a  room  of  his  rectory,  tried  to 
Jiunp  from  the  window  into  a  crowd  of 
Communist  murderers  to  stop  them  from 
strangling  and  beating  an  old  couple  of 
eighty,  he  was  himself  tied  and  given  the 
"water  cure"  as  an  example,  the  guards  said, 
to  others  "who  might  wish  to  try  to  be  brave." 
This  water  cure,  often  mixed  with  gaso- 
line. Is  given  even  to  little  children  to  force 
them  to  testify  against  their  own  mothers 
or  fathers.  Red  terrorists  forced  the  son  of 
one  reputedly  rich  man  to  give  his  own 
father  this  water  cure  to  try  to  make  him 
tell  them  where  he  had  hidden  his  money. 
He  did  not  tell;  perhaps  he  had  none.  Never- 
theless, the  father  was  executed  and  the  boy 
became  Insane. 

E  '.XCtmONS   A   BLOODT  FESTIVAL  OF  HATE 

Preexecution  parades  are  nearly  as  cruel 
and  barbaric  as  the  executions.  The  bugle 
sounds  its  weird  cry  warning  hundreds,  dry- 
rotting  in  the  prisons,  that  some  among  them 
have  slept  their  last  sleep.  Bearing  placards 
on  their  chests,  those  chosen  for  the  day's 
allotment  are  brought  out.  their  faces  and 
bodies  disfigured  from  beatings,  their  wrists 
and  ankles  chained,  and  around  their  necks 
a  rope,  the  noose  drawn  Just  tight  enough 
partly  to  choke  them.  This  keeps  the  bolder 
spirits  from  manifesting  any  sort  of  bravery 
or  even  resignation,  as  suffocating,  blinded 
with  sweat  and  blood,  they  are  dragged  out 
through  the  city  gate  and  up  the  hill  to  the 
graveyard.  Prisoners  are  forced  to  kneel 
facing  away  from  the  firing  squad  as  bullets 
burrow  into  their  backs. 

One  old  man,  over  80,  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  legs.  He  could  neither  walk  nor  kneel, 
so  the  soldiers  carried  him  up  the  hill  in 
a  rice  basket  and  hanged  him.  Another  old 
man,  84.  too  weak  to  stand,  was  permitted 
to  sit  while  he  was  shot.  The  executioners 
then  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  gentleman's 
granddaughter,  who  was  Imprisoned  in  a  cell 
vrlth  three  missloners.  Laughingly,  the  sol- 
diers told  the  child  about  the  execution. 
When  she  begsn  to  cry  the  soldiers  threat- 
ened to  put  her  in  chains,  for  crying,  like 
praying,  is  a  crime  punishable  by  the  water 
treatment  or  chains.  The  nuns  comforted 
the  child  as  best  they  could,  silently  asking 
for  her  God's  mercy. 

NtTNS  CKOWNED  WfTH  THOKNS 

Other  treatments  that  the  guards  and  sol- 
diers also  enjoyed  giving  to  the  missloners 
are  tying  wasps  in  the  sleeves  and  bonnets 
of  the  Sisters;  putting  thorns  on  their  arms 
and  necks  and  crushing  them  into  the  skin 
with  bricks  on  top  of  them;  bvirning  toes, 
fingers,  and  eyelids  with  cigarettes,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  Just  enough  of  their  habits  to 
make  them  fear  they  are  to  be  burned  alive. 

Suicides  are  daily  occurrences.  When  one 
prisoner  began  to  crack  mentally  under  the 
terrible  strain  of  solitary  confinement,  moan- 
ing, crying,  screaming,  praying  out  loud, 
guards  cursed  and  punished  him  with  a  long 
pole  thrust  through  the  bars.  Daily  they 
threw  corpses'  clothing  Into  his  cell  until 
these  reminders  of  their  lifeless  owners  took 
up  more  space  in  his  tomb-sized  cell  than 
the  prisoner  himself.  This  is  one  of  the 
favorite  pastimes  of  Red  guards,  soldiers,  and 
executioners. 

When  Sister  R.  asked  permission  to  talk 
to  the  man,  the  guards  at  first  refused;  at 
last  they  agreed.  She  found  him  on  the 
floor,  huddled  in  a  comer.  In  a  highly  agi- 
tated mental  state,  he  told  Sister  that  he 
knew  if  he  was  not  released  from  the  prison 
he  would  lose  his  mind.  Two  days  later  the 
water  boy  found  his  body,  warm  but  lifeless, 
hanging  from  the  bars  of  his  <:ell.  The  pris- 
oner's prophecy  had  come  true — torture  and 
solitary  confinement  had  driven  him  insane. 

NXJNS  FAL8B.T  T«IB> 

Before  the  Communist  regime  seversJ  hun- 
dred orphanages  run  by  Sisters,  and  shelter- 


ing 15,000  waifs,  were  operating  throughout 
China.  Then  came  the  Reds,  and  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  these  Sisters  followed  the 
party  pattern.  Police  officials  would  come 
with  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  nuns, 
who  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  orphanage 
without  any  personal  belongings.  Soldiers 
pressing  guns  against  their  backs  would 
drive  them  through  the  streets  until  they 
reached  the  police  station  where  they  would 
be  questioned. 

Their  "crimes"  were  always  the  same:  ex- 
cessive mortality  among  the  orphans  due  to 
cruelty  of  the  Sisters;  being  spies  and  rais- 
ing the  orphans  to  be  spie«.  Then,  thrown 
into  prison  cells  with  50  o<  60  other  prison- 
ers, they  would  be  left  for  a  week,  a  month, 
even  a  year  awaiting  "trial." 

Their  "privileges"  were  the  same  as  those 
permitted  to  other  prisoners — rice  gruel  twice 
a  day.  one  cup  of  water  for  drinking,  one  for 
bathing,  and  permission  to  leave  the  cell  for 

3  minutes  twice  dally.  If  they  were  short 
enough,  they  slept  stretched  out  on  the  bare 
floor;  otherwise  they  tried  to  sleep  sitting 
propped  against  one  another  or  against  the 
walls.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  they 
would  be  taken  out  for  questioning  for  3  or 

4  hours  at  a  time. 

Torture  Instruments  were  always  left 
around  the  room,  implying  that  this  would 
be  the  next  step  of  their  punishment.  Every 
word  of  the  Sister's  responses  to  the  ques- 
tionings was  written  down.  Subjects  were 
changed  constantly,  and,  in  order  to  try  to 
entrap  her,  the  guards  would  tell  her  what 
she  had  said  at  a  previous  session,  not  the 
way  she  had  said  it,  but  their  own  interpre- 
tation of  it.  Finally  the  nuns  were  sent  back 
to  their  cells,  overcome  not  only  from  the 
terrors  they  had  experienced,  but  also  from 
physical  and  nervous  exhaustion  induced  by 
the  drugs  which  were  at  times  used  in  the 
questioning  rooms. 

tnjKB   OPEEATIMO    ORPHAMAGBB    ACCUSED   OF 
KnXINO  BABIES 

Eighty  thousand  people  in  Hankow,  Han- 
yang and  Wuchang  were  gathered  together 
to  vrltness  one  "mock  trial."  Two  American 
Sisters  were  accused  of  killing  babies.  As 
usual,  an  exhibit  was  organized  as  a  side 
show  for  the  huge  crowds.  Little  boxes  filled 
with  skeletons  and  bones  of  Infants  were 
put  on  display  as  evidence  of  the  "murders" 
committed  by  the  mlssloners.  Although 
one  can  walk  along  many  streets  of  cities 
in  China,  as  I  myself  hsve  done,  and  see 
grotesquely  bloated  bodies  of  babies  and  little 
children  lying  m  roadside  gutters — dead 
from  starvation — the  baby  skeletons  "plant- 
ed" by  Communists  were  the  evidence  on 
which  both  Sisters  were  condemned. 

One  of  the  most  brutal,  heartbreaking  tales 
frem  behind  the  bamboo  curtain  is  the  story 
of  Father  X  and  his  brave,  deathless  love 
of  God.  After  0  months  of  imprisonment, 
he,  too,  was  ready  for  "trial."  Skeleton-thm, 
clothed  only  in  a  pair  of  flannel  pajamas  and 
an  old  fedora  hat,  ropes  tied  around  his  neck, 
arms,  and  body,  he  was  led  out  amid  blasting 
of  drums  and  shouting  crowds.  At  the 
church  two  American  and  two  Chinese  Sisters 
were  ordered  to  file  out  and  fall  in  line  be- 
hind him.  The  procession  was  on  its  way. 
They  walked  together  praying  the  rosary, 
while  the  mob  along  the  road  yelled  and 
cursed,  shouting  vile  names  and  hurling  dirt 
and  stones  at  them. 

MOBS  BELISH  BESTIAL  TOBIUBE  TBIAL8 

At  8  given  signal  someone  yelled,  "Tear  off 
their  veils."  Women  yanked  at  the  Sisters' 
veils,  tearing  them  from  their  heads. 
Quickly  the  nuns  picked  them  up  from  the 
dirt  and  carried  them  over  their  arms.  In 
a  raised  section  of  the  ball  field  which  was 
to  be  the  courtroom,  they  vrere  ordered  to 
sit  on  low  wooden  horses  where  they  were 
easy  prey  for  the  angry  mob  which  pressed 
in  upon  them.  Even  the  children  swsaMl 
to  enjoy  the  morbid  spectada.  and.  sbootiaK 
and  pushing,   they  reached  out  trylag  «• 
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motovt  the  prlaonen;  while  young  mothen 
In  their  teens,  tome  with  babies  in  their 

■mu.  mlflo  watched  and  participated  in  these 
tragic,  bestial,  pagan  exbibltlons. 

The  flrat  accusation  against  Father  X  wae 
that  be  had  spoken  against  the  agrarian 
morement.  He  denied  thli;  so  two  young 
men  swore  they  heard  hlin.  and  It  was  an 
accepted   fact. 

He  had  extorted  money  from  the  poor  be- 
cause be  bad  a  basket  for  rice  donations 
at  the  church  door. 

His  dog  had  bitten  a  woman,  years  ago. 
And  on  and  on  for  0  hours  of  similar  false 
charge*.  Asked  to  acknowledge  each 
"crime, "  Father  did  not  even  attemi>t  to  an- 
swer the  barrage  of  accusations. 

What  were  the  CathoUcs  doing  during  this 
tragic  ordeal?  Wben  It  began  one  woman 
had  stood  up  and  In  father's  defense  said 
that  he  never  extorted  money  from  the  peo- 
ple. She  uttered  only  the  first  sentence 
when  the  judge  silenced  her,  shouting.  "Tou 
are  a  wealthy  landowner  and  have  no  right 
to  speak."  She  replied,  "I  am  not  but — " 
Angrily  the  Judge  interrupted:  "There  are 
landowners  In  your  village:  so  that  takes 
away  your  right."  Guards  grabbed  her. 
roped  her  arms  behind  her  and  shoved  her 
off  to  the  local  prison.  Then  guards  began 
circulating  among  the  people  listening  for 
a  word,  watching  for  a  facial  expression,  any 
Indication  that  might  signify  sympathy  for 
Father.  Within  15  minutes  19  more  women 
and  one  crippled  young  man  had  been  beaten 
and  Jailed. 

While  the  missionary  was  not  given  1  min- 
ute of  respite,  the  Judges,  who  In  turn  had 
taken  several  recesses,  became  weary,  and 
decided  to  end  the  prosecution  and  persecu- 
tion. One  Judge  stood  up,  repeated  the 
charges,  declaring  that  others  could  be  enu- 
merated without  end.  After  each  accusa- 
tion the  will  of  the  people  was  asked.  A 
group  of  youngsters,  prevlottsly  coached, 
yelled,  "Death  or  life  Imprisonment."  Father 
was  then  rettirned  to  Jail  to  await  the  verdict. 

TROT7SANT>S  WTTNESS   £X»C'U  I'lOTT 

It  came  3  days  later.  He  was  condemned 
to  death.  Soldiers  took  him  from  hto  cell 
and.  pulling,  pushing,  prodding  him  with 
bayonets,  took  him  to  the  graveyard.  There, 
before  the  eyes  of  thousands  who  dared  not 
shed  a  tear  or  display  any  emotion,  the 
guards  began  to  club  him.  Bystanders  also 
beat  him  about  the  face  and  head.  Father 
bent  to  try  to  remove  his  sneakers.  A  guard 
yelled.  "Stand  up  straight.  That's  not  nee- 
Bssary."  "Yea.  it  la."  he  answered  steadily. 
"I  want  to  die  Just  as  Christ  did." 

"Quickly,  my  Lord,  quickly,"  were  the  mla- 
slonary's  last  words.  Soldiers  pierced  him 
with  bayonets;  then  decapitated  him..  It 
was  finished. 

In  the  evening  when  the  crowd  had  gone*, 
his  mission  boy,  frightened  but  faithful, 
claimed  "his  father's"  body.  The  boy  and  a 
friend  reverently  wrai^jed  his  broken  and 
bloodied  body  in  a  blanket  and  burled  him 
In  the  dead  of  night,  on  the  land  to  which 
he  had  given  the  greatest  part  of  his  lifetime. 
Siirely  that  night  the  angels  must  have  sung 
exultantly  about  that  Shansi  village  despite 
its  blood-red  flag  fiylng  aloft,  the  flag  that 
symbolized  slavery  for  all  who  lived  beneath 
It,  except  for  those  who  died  for  Almighty 
Ood.  To  them.  Our  Lord  promised  happi- 
ness and  i>eace  in  life  eternal. 

FaAT  roa  rxxxivs  and  roc 
As  I  listened  to  the  harrowing,  scvrowing 
experiences  of  the  simple,  humble  soldiers  of 
Ood.  I  thought  of  those  other  soul -stirring 
scenes  to  which  I  had  been  witness  only  a 
tew  days  before  when  I  had  visited  with  an- 
other great  group  of  soldiers,  America's  sol- 
diers of  the  flag.  I  recalled  Christmas  In 
Korea,  where,  with  our  soldiers  on  Heart- 
break Ridge,  I  prayed  fcr  our  country  and 
for  world  peace.  And  now  with  our  mls- 
•ionarles  as  with  America's  soldier  sons  that 
day  at  dawn,  again: 


I  saw  Christ  standing  before  me  on  a  little 

hUl 
Beheld  Him  there  all  wounded  and  forlorn 
And  tbls  was  Christmas  and  tbe  place,  Korea, 
And  mine  tbe  prlTllege  to  offer  OaciUlce 

Amid  the  strange  choiring  d  batteries  at 

work 
And  stuttering  machine  guns  amid  the  quiet 

ranks 
Of  men   wbose  businees   was   to   play  with 

Death, 
TO  gamble  Life — men  who  know  the  stakes. 
But  still  must  wondering  ask 
Wbat  many  back   at   home  are   asking   now 
These    long    drear    months — "What    is    the 

purpose 
Of  this  holocaust?'*    Must  we  the  greatest 

of 
The  freebom  world  appease  with  otir  son's 

blood 
This  horde  already  crimsoned  with  a  nation's 

rape? 

I  turned   from  silent  faces  to   the  shaken 

ridge 
And  there  saw  Christ,  the  sorrowful,  who 

wept 
Outside  the  city  that  would  not  receive 
Its  Saviour  and  His  face  was  drawn 
With  all  the  agonizing  pain  of  those 
Who  crawled  atop  that  granite  altar 
Men  now  called  Heartbreak  Ridge. 
I  held  Him  in  my  hands  and  prayed 
His  mercy  on  the  living  and  the  dead. 
For  friend  and  foe  I  prayed,  for  well  I  know 
The  guilty  are  not  dying  at  the  front. 
The  noble  die,  like  Christ  upon  the  hill. 
The  noblest  here  pay  Freedom's  fullest  prloa 
They  die — that  we  may  live. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  HOMER  L  CAPEHART 

or  XmKANA 

IN  THE  SENATS  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATK 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1952 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
esk  unanimous  conaent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Dulles  Urges  United  States  To 
End  Policy  Supported  by  Spasms  of 
Pright.-  published  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  13,  1952;  and  an 
article  entitled  'Dulles  Sees  Defense  and 
Aid  Failure."  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  13,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   New   York   Herald   Tribime   of 
May   13.   1»53] 

DmxKs  Uacxs  VtrrrMo  Srsns  To  Ens  Polkt 
SupposTKD  BT  Spasms  or  Faiairr— Calls  roa 
SosTAorxD  FomcN  and  Axms  PaoasAM  Not 
Basxd  on  Fxab;   Okts  iNTza-FArrH  Awabo 
John  Foster  Dulles,  former  Ambassador  at 
Large,  said  last  night  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  cease  supporting  foreign  pol- 
icy by  "spasms  of  fright"  and  instead  sup- 
port a  policy,  m  well  as  a  strong  military 
establishment,  on  a  "steady  and  sustained 
basis." 

Mr.  Dulles  made  his  recommendations  be- 
fore the  annual  awards  dinner  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  His  speech  was  car- 
ried nationally  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  at  10  p.  m.  but  was  not  heard  locally. 

Both  Mr.  Dulles  and  Samuel  D.  Leldesdorf. 
president  of  Samuel  D.  Leldesdorf  Co.,  public 
accountants,  received  national  gold  awards, 
the  gold  plaques  bestowed  by  the  confer- 
ence each  year  on  those  who  promote  amity 
among  Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews. 


Foreign  policy   implementation  by  ertaia 
was  the  theme  of  Mr.  Dulles'  speech.    Ha 

contended  that  Federal  authorities  act  on 
the  assumption  that  fear  U  the  underlying 
force  that  makes  Americans  act.  He  alao 
Insisted  the  Nation  must  be  told  that  foretgn 
aid  programs  have  to  be  supported  tteadlly. 

consistent  with  natiu^  resources  and  with- 
out  Inflationary   measures    and   conflscatory 


While  conceding  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
▼arlous  mutual  defense  agreements,  such  as 
the  Rio  pact,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, and  those  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan.  Mr. 
Dulles  said  the  American  people  were  over- 
sold on  them  and  feel  rtlsllhiiinBad  and  tm- 
happy  because  danger  from  Soviet  aggression 
pen^sta. 

"Tbe  rsg;lonal  pacts  we  have  made  are 
piecemeal  sfforts  which  are  useful  but  which, 
atandlng  alone,  are  totally  Inadequate."  hs 
•aid.  "Nothing  which  we  have  done  tackles 
the  No.  1  problem,  which  Is  that  of  check- 
ing further  Soviet  aggression  everywhere 
without  such  vast  unprodiictive  military  ex- 
penditurea  as  would  destroy  the  very  values 
we  are  trying  to  protect." 

If  the  NATO  forces  are  fxUly  assembled. 
be  said,  they  would  defend  a  500-mlle  line 
although  the  free  world  has  a  20XX>0-mlle 
front  to  protect,  extending  from  the  North 
Cape  in  Europe  to  Alaska. 

Atomic  warfare  is  also  a  coocsm  at  Amer- 
ica's allies  and  nations  that  atUght  be 
friendly,  he  said.  However,  he  added  that 
there  was  a  feeling  in  uon-Oooimunist  coun- 
tries that  the  United  SUtes  Is  "trigger 
happy"  about  atomic  bombing  and  might 
**raahly  precipitate  atomic   warfare." 

Since,  Mr.  DtUles  argued.  NATO  cannot 
defend  tn  dept  a  ao.OOO-mile  frontier,  it 
should  have  "organization  of  striking  power 
to  hit  any  aggressor  where  it  hurts  If  he 
should  commit  himself  to  open  armed  ag- 
gression anywhere."  Organised  openly,  he 
said,  this  would  reassxire  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  that  in  1M8  he  was  told  on 
"high  authority"  that  lOSO  was  to  be  the 
"critical  year."  While  he  was  in  the  Senate 
In  IMS,  he  continued.  19Sa  was  portrayed  as 
the  critical  year.  Now.  he  said.  1954  Is  called 
the  critical  year.  The  fact,  he  said,  is  that 
Russia  has  been  working  for  85  years  and 
no  one  knows  when  the  Soviets  might  move. 
As  a  result,  he  said.  America  must  gird  It- 
self for  a  long,  hard  pull  without  endanger- 
ing the  national  economy. 

Mr.  Leldesdorf  told  how  radal  and  reli- 
gious tensions  were  eased  and  practically 
erased  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  in  World 
War  II  when  be  arranged  with  Dr.  Everett 
R.  Clinchy,  conference  president,  for  a  series 
of  speeches  by  Protestant.  Catholic  and  Jew- 
ish clergymen  from  a  common  platform. 
The  policy  spread  to  other  Installations  with 
success,  he  said. 

The  presentaUon  to  Mr.  Dulles  was  made 
by  Roger  W.  Straus,  board  chairman  of  Amer- 
ican Smelting  h  Refining  and  a  national 
vice  chairman  of  the  conference.  Mr. 
Leldesdorf.  active  for  40  years  in  the  broth- 
erhood movement,  received  his  plaque  from 
Henry  Townley  Haald,  ehancelor  of  New  York 
Univeraity.  The  Reverend  Dr.  James  H. 
Robinson,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Master.  860  West  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-second  Street,  also  spoke.  Whitelaw 
Held,  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
was  dinner  chairman. 

Mias  Jane  Proman  sang,  and  the  comedy 
team  of  Peter  Lind  Hayes  and  Mary  Healy 
performed. 

The  invocatton  was  given  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Millard  O.  Robert,  a  minister  of  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  Park  Avenue  and 
Ninety-flrst  Street:  the  blessing  by  Lt.  Col. 
Maurice  Powers,  a  Roman  Catholic  attached 
to  tbe  Chaplain's  School  at  Fort  Blocum. 
N.  Y.:  and  the  benediction  by  the  Reverend 
Ik'.  Julius  Marks,  a  rabbi  of  Temple  Kmanu- 
£1,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixty-fifth  Sueet. 
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I  From  the  Washington  Poet  of  May  13,  1952] 

Drtxzs  Stxs  Donrsx  and  Aid  Pailttu 

New  Yoaic.  May  13. — John  Foster  Dulles 
eald  tonight  ibe  Nation's  defense  and  for- 
eign-aid programs  are  a  failure  and  that 
continuing  present  methods  of  defense  would 
drive  the  free  world  bankrupt. 

The  former  Republican  State  Department 
adviser  said  tbe  only  defense  at  bearable 
cost  would  be  the  organization  of  striking 
power  to  hit  any  aggressor  where  it  hurts 
if  he  should  commit  himself  to  open  armed 
aggression  anywhere. 

Dulles  also  charged  the  administration 
With  trying  to  frighten  Americans  with  what 
are  represented  to  be  a  aeries  of  crises  and 
called  for  a  year-in-and-year-out  defense  ef- 
fort with  a  balanced  budget  and  lower  taxes. 

He  spoke  at  a  dinner  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel,  where  he  received  the 
group's  national   gold  award. 

Dulles  noted  that  the  defense  program 
calls  for  spending  $60,000,000,000  thU  year, 
and  added: 

"We  have  given  away.  In  one  way  or  an. 
other,  about  $40,000,000,000  since  1945.  If 
money  could  buy  security  and  happiness,  we 
should  have  them.  Yet  we  have  them  not. 
Today  we  are  inaectire.  we  have  less  good 
will  than  ever  before  in  our  history." 

The  peril,  be  said,  persists  unabated. 

He  praised  Oen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  for 
his  work  In  North  Atlantic  defense  and  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  occupation  policies  In 
Japan,  saying  they  alone  made  it  possible 
to  start  a  Pacific  security  system,  but  he 
warned: 

"The  regional  pacts  we  have  made  are 
piecemeal  efforts  which  are  useful,  but 
which,  standing  alone,  are  totally  inade- 
quate." 

Address  of  Edward  J.  Meeman,  Editor  of 
the  Mempbb  Press-Scimitar,  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  AprU  27,  19S2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  akkansas 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
I        Thursday,  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Sunday-school  class  for  men  in  the 
Second  Bap:ist  Church,  of  Little  Rock, 
with  which  I  was  identified  for  many 
years  as  teacher,  conducts  an  annual  re- 
union meeting,  and  this  year  it  was  our 
great  privilege  to  have  as  principal 
speaker  Edward  J-  Meeman,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Laymen's  Movement  for  a 
Christian  World.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  inspiring  ad- 
dress of  Mr  Meeman,  who  used  as  his 
subject,  "Our  Task:  To  Establish  The 
Reign  Of  God  In  Human  Affairs."  The 
address  follows: 

I  prize  the  opportunity  that  comes  to  me 
this  morning  to  address  a  group  of  men  who 
gather  each  Sunday  to  study  the  laws  of 
Ood.  a  class  bearing  the  name  of  Brooks 
Hays,  a  man  who  stands  for  effective  Chris- 
tian citizenship  not  only  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Little  Rock,  not  only  to  his  asso- 
ciates in  Congress,  but  wherever  men  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  application  of 
Christian  principles  to  the  problems  of  oxir 
time.  This  is  a  happy  occasion  when  with 
your  wives  as  guests  you  look  back  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  year,  and  for- 
ward to  the  work  you  will  do  in  the  com- 
ing year. 


I  shall  talk  to  you  about  the  things  nearest 
and  dearest  to  you :  Tour  family,  your  home, 
your  business,  your  life.  AU  these  are  in 
perU.  I  shaU  point  out  tbe  threatening 
danger,  and  why  It  has  come  to  exist.     But 

I  Shall  not  dwell  long  on  the  evU  situation. 
In  the  words  of  a  song  which  was  deservedly 
popular  a  few  years  ago.  I  shall  accentuate 
the  positive,  eliminate  tbe  negative.  I  shaU 
point  out  tbe  road  to  security,  for  there  is 
such  a  road— security  for  those  things  so 
dear  to  you — your  family,  your  home,  your 
business,  your  life.  It  lies  in  a  complete 
religion,  completely  appUed  to  every  depart- 
ment of  Uving — home,  biulneas,  recreation, 
community,  and  the  politics  of  tbe  city, 
county,  Bute,  Nation,  and  the  world.  We 
shall  talk  about  this  religion  on  Sunday,  but 
it  wlU  not  be  Idle  talk:  we  shall  plan  tbls 
morning  how  in  the  words  of  Wallace  Speers, 
chairman  of  the  Layman's  Movement  for  a 
Christian  World,  we  can  "go  to  work  with 
God  on  Monday." 

The  world  situation  is  Indeed  serious.  In 
the  last  3  weeks,  yotir  publishers,  Mr.  Helskell 
and  Mr.  Bngel.  and  your  editor,  Mr.  Ashmore, 
and  I  heard  Gen.  Al  Gruenther,  who  is  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower's  right-hand  man.  speak 
frankly  at  meetings  In  Washington  and  New 
York.  General  Gruenther  told  us  wbat  he 
had  told  Congress. 

General  Gruenther  frankly  admitted  that 
we  could  not  prevent  the  Soviets  from  in- 
vading Western  Europe  if  they  should  decide 
to  move. 

We  are  able  to  strike  back  only  with  the 
atom  bomb  and  other  means  which  would 
greatly  damage  Russia.  It  Is  that  power 
which  we  hope  will  deter  the  Soviets  from 
starting  the  war  which  we  could  win  only 
after  years  of  vast  expenditure  of  lives  and 
resources  and  the  mutual  devastation  of  East 
and  West. 

Looking  to  the  Far  East,  we  see  that  in 
Korea  we  are  ready  to  agree  to  terms  which 
virtually  spell  defeat.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  continuance  of  the  division  of 
Korea  Into  halves,  one-half  remaining  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  the  Communist  Invaders. 
On  October  1,  1950,  the  Political  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations  Issued  a  declaration 
in  favor  of  a  "free,  independent,  and  united 
Korea."  We  have  abandoned  that  bright 
goal,  not  because  we  do  not  think  It  Is  the 
right  one,  but  because  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  achieve  it. 

Why  Is  the  enemy  strong?  Why  are  we 
weak?  Let  us  not  go  into  all  the  military 
and  diplomatic  and  political  decisions  which 
have  given  ground  to  the  enemy.  It  would 
take  hours  and  It  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  a  Sunday  morning  discussion.  Let  us 
look  rather  at  the  enemy's  philosophy  and 
methods  and  see  why  they  have  led  to 
strength  and  why  ours  have  led  to  weakness. 
Why  Is  the  enemy  strong,  and  why  are  we 
weak? 

The  enemy  Is  Ftrong  because  they  have  a 
faith  to  which  they  are  united  in  adhering, 
and  a  program  which  they  are  united  in  ac- 
complishing. We  are  weak  because  we  do 
not  have  a  faith  and  a  program  in  which  we 
are  united. 

This  is  the  enemy's  faith:  that  capitalism 
Is  an  unjust  system  in  which  the  workers 
do  not  own  their  tools,  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, and  are  robbed  of  the  product  of 
their  toU  by  those  who  do  own  them.  That 
capiUllsm  Is  a  decaying  system.  That  the 
future  belongs  to  communism,  under  which 
all  things  win  be  owned  in  common,  and 
earth  will  be  a  worker's  paradise.  That  cap- 
italism Is  so  bad,  and  communism  is  so 
good,  that  any  means — lies,  terror,  torture, 
murder — should  be  used  to  end  the  one  and 
bring  in  the  other.  The  doctrine,  of  course, 
is  false.  Conununlsm.  instead  of  abolishing 
classes,  has  brought  the  sharpest  class  divi- 
sion tbe  world  has  ever  seen— on  the  one 
hand  a  handful  of  men  who  run  the  gov- 
ernment and  thus  own  everything,  aU  means 
of  production,  all  property,  even  the  Uvea 


and  bodies  of  the  workers,  and  on  the  other 
hand  millions  of  slaves  without  property  or 
rights.  But  the  faith  is  nevertheless  fanat- 
ically held.  The  active  few  who  lead  im- 
pose their  faith  on  vast  masses  by  with- 
holding the  truth  from  them  and  imposing 
lies  through  propaganda.  The  few  who  see 
through  the  fraud  and  dissent  are  either 
forced  Into  silence  or.  If  they  dare  to  speak, 
are  quickly  purged.  It  is  an  evil  faith.  It 
is  an  evil  program.  Nevertheless  the  enemy 
does  have  a  positive  faith  and  a  positive 
program  by  which  they  have  become  so 
strong  that  they  at  this  moment  threaten  to 
destroy  o\ir  free  world. 

The  free  world  is  weakened  by  doubt  and 
torn  apart  by  disunity.  Freedom  breeds  the 
inquiring  mind,  which  brings  a  destructive 
slceptlclsm.  Certainly  we  should  Inquire. 
We  should  Inquire  boldly.  But  oiu*  inquiry 
should  be  aimed  to  establish  our  faith  by 
seeing  how  we  can  do  mighty  works  which 
prove  the  power  of  Ood. 

Let  VIS  Inquire  how  man  can  become 
united  at  all  times  and  in  all  things  with 
his  maker,  so  that  man  can  exercise  do- 
minion over  the  world. 

We  have  seen  civilizations  rise  and  fall 
through  the  deadly  cycle  which  has  been  so 
aptly  expressed  by  the  words:  Faith,  freedom, 
folly,  fetters.  Civilization  starts  with  a  plain 
living,  agricultural  people  who  have  religious 
faith.  This  faith  leads  to  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. This  vital  democratic  society 
builds  the  city,  with  great  engineering  and 
architectural  works.  In  freedom  rises  an 
Intellectuallsm  which  becomes  divorced  from 
the  mind  of  God.  This  Intellectuallsm  txims 
on  faith  and  destroyt  it.  Without  faith  the 
urban  civilization  turns  to  the  follies  of  ma- 
terialism and  luxury.  In  the  ensuing  demor- 
alization the  dictator  takes  hold,  and  slavery 
returns.  In  the  dark  night  of  slavery,  the 
slaves  turn  to  the  light  of  faith,  and  the 
cycle  begins  again:  Faith,  freedom,  folly, 
fetters.  We  can  break  this  cycle  of  doom. 
Our  civilization  is  now  in  the  folly  stage. 
We  have  listened  to  the  intellectuals  who 
have  told  us  oxur  faith  is  vain.  They  He. 
Our  faith  Is  founded  on  truth  and  facts.  It 
comes  to  us  in  the  revelations  of  great  teach- 
ers who  have  in  prayer  gone  to  the  heart 
of  the  universe  and  found  union  with  God 
Himself,  and  seen  with  the  eyes  of  their  own 
souls,  the  reality  of  the  world  of  spirit. 
Have  these  revelations  been  disproved  by  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science?  On  the  con- 
trary they  have  been  corroborated.  The  air- 
plane, the  radio,  television,  the  splitting  of 
the  atom — these  discoveries  enlarge  the  do- 
minion of  man  over  the  earth  which  was 
declared  by  the  inspired  writer  of  Genesis. 
We  need  only  to  turn  wholly  to  Ood,  and 
become  Godlike  men,  truly  reflecting  His 
love  and  power,  so  that  we  will  be  worthy  to 
exercise  the  dominion  He  has  so  generously 
given  us.  The  discoveries  of  modem  psy- 
chology have  been  falsely  interpreted.  Psy- 
chology shows  the  emotions  and  errors  of 
the  human  mind,  but  we  should  not  con- 
clude that  man  must  be  pushed  about  by 
these  emotions  and  errors.  On  the  contrary, 
knowledge  of  them  enables  the  divinity 
which  is  in  every  man  to  reign  in  order, 
harmony,  and  beauty  over  the  inner  world 
of  his  own  being. 

The  free  world  is  torn  by  class  divisions — 
owners  and  managers  on  the  one  hand  and 
workers  on  the  other.  There  is  conflict  be- 
tween them  as  to  how  they  shall  share  the 
products  of  the  machines.  The  workers 
think  the  owners  don't  give  them  enough  and 
they  ttu-n  to  giant  labor  unions  and  to  Gov- 
ernment to  get  a  larger  share.  We  have  Just 
seen  where  this  will  lead.  The  CIO  steel 
workers  were  ready  to  paralyze  the  Nation's 
basic  Industry  and  Govern  ment  seized  the 
Industry — the  first  step  toward  dictatorship. 
Our  freedom  will  not  be  secure  tmtU  that 
basic  conflict  is  resolved.  It  can  be  re- 
solved by  making  the  interests  of  manage*  ^ 
ment  and  worker  IdenticaL 
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The  tree  world  must  have  a  faith  and  a 
program.  It  miist  be  a  faith  deeper  than 
that  of  the  enemy  to  which  we  will  adhere 
with  a  more  complete  devotion.  It  must  be 
a  program  so  complete  and  practical  that 
we  shall  carry  It  out  with  boundless  en- 
thusiasm and  energy.  Let  me  state  such  a 
faith  and  program. 

The  faith:  That  God  is  wholly  good  and 
has  provided  an  infinite  universe  which  con- 
tains all  things  necessary  for  the  fiillment, 
activity,  and  enjoyment  of  man.  Man  is  not 
a  beggar  or  pensioner  at  the  court  of  heaven. 
He  Is  the  son  and  heir,  reigning  over  the 
world  with  the  Father,  who  shares  all  things 
with  the  son,  even  his  very  dominion.  He  is 
the  expression  of  God's  being.  Man  is  as 
BeoewuT  to  God  as  God  is  to  man;  without 
man  Ood  would  not  be  completely  expressed. 
Therefore,  man  has  a  sure  place  in  the  uni- 
Terae,  and,  of  coiirse.  Is  Immortal.  Not  even 
Ood  could  rob  man  of  his  place  in  the  uni- 


He  does  not  want  to,  for  he  would  be 
diminishing  himself.  There  is  no  real  con- 
flict between  any  parte  of  the  universe,  all 
of  which  exist  harmoniously.  There  is  no 
conflict  between  man  and  man.  no  real  di- 
vergence of  interests.  What  is  good  for  one 
man  is  good  for  all.  If  anything  is  not  good 
for  all  men,  it  is  not  good  for  any  man.  There 
Is  seeming  conflict,  but  it  Is  only  in  the 
btunan  mind  and  human  emotions,  which 
are  erroneous,  because  they  are  not  of  God. 
The  problem  of  human  life,  the  problem  of 
every  hiunan  being,  is  to  give  up  his  human 
or  what  Paul  calls  the  carnal  mind,  that 
mind  of  which  the  psychologists  have  given 
such  an  unflattering  picture.  As  Paul  says: 
"Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus."  That  mind  is  the  mind  of 
God.  Our  taak  is  to  let  the  unerring  mind, 
that  perfect  intelligence,  become  our  mind. 
When  we  do  this  we  give  up  nothing  good, 
not  even  the  joys  of  human  bodily  life.  All 
we  give  up  is  the  limitations,  sufferings,  and 
tortures  which  the  human  mind  Imagines 
and  Imposes  on  itself.  We  give  up  that  which 
separates  us  from  our  fellow  man  and  from 
Ood.  We  take  to  ourselves  all  the  rich  gifts 
Of  that  generous  giver,  whose  pleasvire  it  is 
to  give  each  of  us  a  kingdom. 

Out  of  such  a  faith  a  program  naturally 
emerges.     It  is  a  program  of  plenty  for  all. 

If  we  are  to  frame  a  workable  program  for 
this  age.  we  m  -^t  face  the  problem  of  the 
machine.  The  machine  Is  diabolical  if  man 
does  not  control  it.  It  Is  diabolical  if  It 
overworks  and  enslaves  man;  if  it  produces 
more  goods  than  man  can  use  and  makes  him 
poor  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  It  is  diabolical 
If  speed  obsesses  man  and  he  kills  his  fellow 
man  or  himself.  It  is  diabolical  if  airplanes 
crash  or  rain  death  from  the  skies.  The  ma- 
chine is  heavenly  if  it  Is  operated  by  man 
expressing  his  divine  natwe.  which  is  intelli- 
gence and  love.  Then  the  machine  blesses 
mankind.  It  then  becomes  a  miracle  for 
which  we  should  praise  God  who  has  given 
such  power  unto  men.  We  should  stand  in 
awe  of  its  complicated  performance  which 
leads  to  the  sure  and  simple  accomplislxment 
of  a  particular  service  to  man,  whether  it  be 
to  whisk  him  from  place  to  place  or  to  turn 
out  naglcally  all  manner  of  producta  for 
man's  glory  and  enjoyment.  Modern  man 
should  stand  before  the  machine  and  pray 
to  the  source  of  all  good;  Make  me  worthy 
of  the  marvelous  works  of  my  hands. 

The  Communists  looked  at  the  machine 
and  said:  "They  are  too  big  for  one  man  or 
a  few  men  to  own;  let  the  government  take 
them  over."  It  was  the  wrong  answer.  We 
have  seen  that  under  this  program  Instead 
of  the  machines  being  owned  by  the  many 
they  came  to  be  owned  by  one  man,  the  dic- 
tator who  is  the  head  of  the  Communist 
government. 

There  i»  a  right  answer  to  the  problem. 
The  worker  should  have  a  direct  stake  in  the 
productivity  of  the  machine.  It  should  be 
our  program  to  sell  corporation  stocks  to 
worklngmen — stocks  of  the  corporation  for 
which  they  work  and  in  other  corporations. 


We  should  sen  stocki  to  worklngmen  on 
an  even  bigger  scale  than  we  sold  them  sav- 
ings bonds  during  the  war.  Thus  workers 
will  become  property  owner*. 

It  win  be  a  long  process,  however,  to  get 
widespread  ownership  of  corporation  stocks 
by  individual  workers.  There  is  an  Imme- 
diate method  by  which  the  workers  can  be 
given  a  stake  in  the  capitalist  system.  That 
is  by  profit  sharing.  That  Is  a  method  by 
which  a  share  of  the  profits  is  dlstrllnited  to 
workers  over  and  above  their  regular  wages. 
Nearly  300  American  corporations  are  now 
doing  this.  They  find  that  it  gives  workers  a 
feeling  of  partnership  in  the  business,  im- 
proves employer-employee  relations,  and 
brings  increased  production. 

Christianity,  which  stands  for  Justice  and 
love,  calls  for  profit  sharing.  Justice,  be- 
cause profits  flow  from  enterprise,  and  in 
business,  the  enterprise  is  not  only  that  of 
the  ovmer  and  the  manager,  but  of  the  work- 
ers. Love,  because  profit  sharing  removes  the 
conflict  of  Interest  between  owners  on  the 
one  hand  and  workers  on  the  other.  If  both 
share  in  the  profits  they  have  a  mutual  in- 
terest which  makes  for  brotherhood. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  continuance  of  the 
profit  system,  the  vast  majority  of  people 
must  be  partakers  of  profits.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  property  system,  the  vast  majority  of 
people  must  become  property  owners. 

Christianity  stands  for  human  dignity, 
and  human  dignity  is  best  secured  when  the 
individual  has  responsibility  for  owning 
property  and  enjoys  the  freedom  that  comes 
from  the  ownership  of  property.  When  a 
man  owns  private  property,  he  can  obtain 
his  education  where  he  pleases,  work  where 
he  pleases,  or  quit  a  job,  move  about  as  be 
plea-ses.  He  is  not  dependent  on  the  re- 
sources and  will  of  others. 

Let  us  then  choose  as  the  goal  of  Christian 
liberalism  to  make  everybody  a  property 
owner.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
property  system  except  that  some  acquire 
property  unjustly  and  too  few  own  property. 

The  children  of  Ood  should  not  have  to 
live  in  crowded  cities,  separated  from  nature. 
Let  us  build  garden  towns  and  suburbs  and 
subdivisions,  according  to  the  Radbum  plan, 
where  houses  are  turned  away  from  the 
street,  and  face  an  inner  park  of  grass  and 
trees  and  playgrounds.  It  Is  possible  to  have 
communities  where  children  can  play  safe 
from  the  danger  of  automobiles  and  by  the 
use  of  underpasses  and  overpasses,  go  to 
school  without  crossing  motor  traffic  at  any 
point.  Tou  people  In  Arkansas  have  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity.  Tour  cities  have  not 
yet  grown  to  mammoth  size.  You  can  plan 
them  now  so  they  will  be  fit  to  live  in. 

Every  Christian  should  be  in  politics. 
Politics  come*  from  the  Greek  word,  "po- 
ntes," which  means  citizen.  Politics  then 
is  the  business  of  the  citizen.  It  is  espe- 
cially the  business  of  the  Christian  citizen. 
If  politics  is  sometimes  dirty.  It  Is  because 
enough  Christiaiu  are  not  active  in  politics, 
and  those  who  are  active  are  not  good 
enough  Christians.  Every  citizen  should  be 
a  member  of  a  nonpolltlcal  citizens'  organi- 
sation to  take  care  of  the  basic  functioning 
Of  democracy.  If  a  community  does  not 
have  such  an  organization,  one  should  be 
formed.  Such  an  organization  is  needed  to 
see  that  the  election  laws  are  fair  and  func- 
tion fairly  and  effectively.  It  will  look  after 
registration  and  see  that  everyone  is  regis- 
tered. It  will  see  that  we  have  the  right 
kind  of  polling  places.  It  should  encourage 
citizens  to  serve  as  election  officials  as  a  civic 
duty  as  they  work  for  their  church  or  their 
community  fund.  It  should  study  public 
problems  and  make  reports  on  them  which 
are  made  public,  if  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  membership;  it  would  make  public 
the  minority  report,  too,  if  any;  let  the  peo- 
ple know  all  sides. 

But  nonpartisan  activity  Is  not  enough, 
though    it    is    basic.     Nearly    every    cltlaen 
shovld  also  become  a  member  of  one  of  the 


political  parties.  He  should  vote  in  all  its 
conventions  and  primaries,  including  those 
for  the  choosing  of  precinct  committeeman — 
not,  of  course,  to  get  a  Job  or  a  favor  out 
of  it,  but  to  put  something  into  it — his  un- 
selfish Christian  service  through  a  poliUcal 
party  to  make  this  a  Christian  world.  He 
should  support  and  work  for  the  candidate 
of  his  choice,  whom  he  has  chosen  not  for 
selfish  reasons,  but  because  he  thinks  the 
man  will  do  the  most  good.  When  we  have 
a  good  man  In  office,  let's  work  and  fight 
to  keep  him  there.  It  Is  easier  to  keep  a 
good  man  in  than  it  Is  to  get  a  bad  man  out. 
I  think  the  American  people  sometimes  fall 
to  see  that  it  is  more  important  to  be  for 
someone  or  something  than  it  is  to  bs 
against  someone  or  something. 

As  free  citizens  should  Join  together  for 
good  within  the  Nation,  so  the  free  nations 
should  Join  together.  We  can  work  with 
all  nations  in  the  United  Nations.  But  we 
can  allow  ourselves  to  be  governed  only  by 
nations  which  are  self-goTemed  and  re- 
spect the  dignity  of  man  by  guaranteeing 
human  freedom.  Let  us  form  a  Union  of 
the  Free,  composed  of  the  self-governing  de- 
mocracies of  the  North  Atlantic. 

I  have  sketched  part  of  a  program  of 
Christian  action.  Many  other  lines  of  ac- 
tivity will  occur  to  you  and  I  hope  you  will 
offer  them  in  the  discussion  period.  I  want 
to  close  by  presenting  the  most  Important 
part:  How  do  we  get  the  power  to  make  the 
program  a  success?  How  do  we  get  to  Ood 
and  work  with  Him? 

Throughout  the  ages  the  Christian  has 
been  troubled  with  this  dilemma.  He  can- 
not think  of  God  as  less  than  omnipotent. 
If  God  is  omnipotent  and  a  loving  Father, 
why  does  he  allow  evil  to  exist?  Here  is 
a  solution  which  I  have  found  acceptable 
to  the  mind  and  practical  in  operation. 

Do  you  remember  how  your  history  books 
would  tell  how  the  rightful  ruler  was  in 
exile,  a  pretender  occupied  the  throne, 
and  the  people  were  in  misery  under  his 
evil  and  cruel  rule?  How  finally  the  good 
barons  called  the  rightful  king  home,  how 
they  rallied  Joyfully  and  determinedly  to  his 
standard  as  he  landed  on  the  beloved  shores 
of  his  kingdom,  and  how  the  pretender, 
after  a  losing  battle  and  the  desertion  of 
his  retainers,  fied  before  the  army  of  the 
rightful  king  and  klUed  himself.  Thtis  is 
the  world.  Evil  reigns  in  many  places,  but 
it  has  no  right  to  reign.  It  is  a  pretender, 
a  usurper.  It  needs  only  to  be  bravely  chal- 
lenged and  It  will  be  dethroned  and  de- 
stroyed. 

God  is  the  rightful  ruler  of  the  world,  of 
every  part  of  It.  But  Ood  cannot  reign  and 
enforce  His  Just  and  good  laws  tinles  we  put 
Him  on  the  throne.  We  do  not  have  to  ac- 
cept the  rule  of  the  evil  pretender,  the  pre- 
tender Evil.  The  rule  of  evil  is  not  legiti- 
mate. It  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  consti- 
tution or  the  laws  of  the  universe. 

Let  us  rebel  against  the  false  claims  of 
evil.  Let  us  join  hands  with  other  good  men 
to  overthrow  this  pretender.  Let  us  put 
our  Ood.  the  rightful  Sovereign,  on  the 
throne.  Let  us  enthrone  Him  in  our  hearts, 
in  our  minds.  In  our  homes,  in  our  busi- 
ness, in  our  communities,  in  our  industry, 
in  our  politics.  In  our  State,  our  Nation,  our 
world,  our  universe.  Let  us  recognize  no 
power  but  God  In  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  power  of  thought.  It 
was  once  believed  that  thinking  was  im- 
portant only  in  that  it  determined  what  we 
said  and  what  we  did.  But  now  we  know 
that  thought  has  direct  power.  Tour  pray- 
erful thought  acting  on  any  situation  can 
change  it  for  the  better.  The  Christian 
Scientists  have  proved  this.  But  they  have 
no  monopoly  on  the  discovery.  Anyone  can 
find  the  laws  of  effective  prayer  In  the  Bible, 
where  the  Christian  Scientists  find  tbem. 
and  he  can  apply  them  to  all  his  affairs,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  with  assxirance  of 
direct   restilts.    "Seek   and   ye   ahall   find; 
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knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you;  ask  and 
je  shall  reoslvs." 

"What  man  to  there  of  you,  If  his  son  asks 
for  bread,  will  give  him  a  stone?  Or  If  he 
asks  a  Ash,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent?  If 
ye.  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  mors 
will  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  glvs 
good  gifts  to  them  that  ask  Him? 

"Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  Is  In  Heaven  is  perfect." 

There  was  a  modernist  movement,  and  it 
was  a  necessary  one,  to  show  that  all  parts 
of  the  Bible  were  not  of  equal  value,  that 
some  parts  of  It  were  crude,  and  that  other 
parts  were  not  to  be  taken  literally.  But 
there  are  many  things  in  the  Bible  which 
are  literally  true,  and  we  should  take  them 
and  practice  them  with  alieolute  literalness. 
Some  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  doubtless  are 
figures  of  speech  and  hence  exaggerations. 
But  there  are  others,  which  I  iMlleve  we  are 
to  take  literally.  He  knew  what  He  wanted 
to  say.  He  knew  what  He  was  saying,  and  He 
meant  what  Hn  said. 

Such  were  the  words  I  have  quoted  above. 
I  think  He  also  meant  what  He  said  when  He 
said:    "With  God  all  things  are  possible. 

"The  worlu  that  I  do  shall  ye  do  also,  and 
greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do." 

Let  us  accept  His  promises,  and  claim 
them.  Let  us  now  do  the  works  of  God. 
Let  us  establlah  the  reign  of  God  In  our 
thought.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment  recog- 
nize that  there  is  any  power  apart  from  God. 
or  put  any  limits  on  His  power.  Let  us  es- 
tablish Him  b}'  our  words  and  our  deeds,  in 
every  department  of  our  lives  and  of  himoan 
affairs.  Then  we  shall  know  that  "the  Lord 
Ood  Omnipotent  reigneth.  and  He  shall  reign 
forever  and  ever." 


In  fact,  here  Is  how  world  strength  would 
divide  if  our  allies  and  neutrals  fell  prey  to 
the  Beds: 

(Peroentace  of  world  total:  1061  fl|(uns| 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  coMwacncoT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  factual  and 
convincing  evidence  of  how  our  allies  tip 
the  balance  in  our  favor  in  any  over-all 
consideration  of  where  we  stand  in  a 
crisis-ridden  world. 

These  facts  and  flgiu'es  deserve  wide 
circulation  and  merit  the  thoughtful 
study  of  all  persons  who  are  interested 
in  achieving  permanent  peace  in  the 
world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Oxn  AlXIXS  TXF  THZ   Balakcs 

Our  country's  foreign  policy  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  has  had  one  overriding 
aim:  to  help  bring  peace  with  Justice  to  a 
world  in  ferment. 

Toward  this  aim  we  persuaded  most  of  the 
free  world  to  foUow  our  lead.  We  agreed 
with  them  that  to  achieve  real  peace  we 
must  muster  our  combined  strength  against 
aggression  and  subversion. 

But  what  if  we  had  tried  to  go  it  alone? 
What  if  we  had  let  the  Reds  continue  gob- 
bling up  one  country  after  another? 

We  atone  have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  only  21  percent  of  the  world's 
armies,  only  46  percent  of  the  world's  stsel 
output. 
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OHI.T   WTTH   raXENDS  CAN   AMXaiCA   BE   SATS 

Thanks  to  our  positive  cooperative  policies, 
the  free  world  today  Is  far  stronger  than  we 
alone  could  ever  l>e.  Our  allies  and  the 
neutrals  tip  the  balance  in  our  favor,  like  the 
third  man  on  a  seesaw. 

Instead  of  6  percent  of  the  world's  people, 
the  free  world  has  68  percent. 

Instead  of  21  percent  of  the  world's  armies, 
the  free  world  has  45  percent. 

Instead  of  40  percent  of  the  world's  steel 
output,  the  free  world  has  81  percent. 

Here  is  the  line-up  of  world  strength 
today: 

(Percentages  of  world  total:  1051  flgures] 
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A    OOOO    CHANCS    rO«    PEACC — TBEOUOa 
CO^PKBATIOir 

The  last  table  shows  how,  by  cooperating 
with  other  nations  of  the  free  world,  we 
have  Insured  our  military  security — Insured 
that  if  war  does  come  we  shall  not  be  over- 
whelmed. 

More  important  by  far.  the  table  also  shows 
the  strength  we  can  use — and  are  using — to 
prevent  a  tlilrd  world  war,  and  bring  lasting 
peace. 

We  and  our  allies  are  tising  this  strength 
to  prove  to  the  Communist  rulers  that  ag- 
gression does  not  pay.  In  recent  years  we — 
with  our  friends — have  halted  aggression  or 
potential  aggression  In  Iran,  Greece,  Turltey, 
Trieste.  Berlin,  Indochina,  and  Korea. 

We  have  thus  been  teaching  the  men  In 
the  Kremlin  that  to.  live  and  let  live  is  in 
fact  to  their  interest  as  much  as  it  is  to 
ours.  In  this  divided  world,  that  is  the 
soundest  way  to  peace. 

A    rOXTS-LANE    HICHWAT    TO    SEAL    PEACE 

The  four  keystones  of  our  policy  of  peace 
through  cooperative  strength  were  sum- 
marized by  President  Truman  in  his  inau- 
giu-al  address,  January  20,  liK9: 

Point  1.  We  have  in  every  way  supported 
the  United  Nations  and  have  sought  dis- 
armament through  the  United  Nations. 

Point  a.  We  have  greatly  contributed  to 
world  economic  recovery,  tlirough  UNRRA. 
the  MarshaU  plan,  the  mutual -security  pro- 
gram, and  other  measures. 

Point  8.  Faced  with  the  rising  threst  oc 
Communist  aggression,   ws  have  strength- 


ened  ourselves  mUitarily  and  have  greatly 
helped  the  other  free  nations  to  build  their 
strength. 

Point  4.  We  have  begtm  showing  the  eco- 
nomically lagging  peoples  of  the  world  how, 
with  our  technical  assistance,  they  can  lift 
themselves  above  the  peasant's  age-old  lot. 
Here  In  this  cooperative  battle  against  pov- 
erty, disease,  hunger,  and  illiteracy,  we  hope 
to  develop  not  only  the  seeds  of  peace  but 
also  a  moral  equivalent  of  war. 

Only  by  this  four-point  policy  can  America 
be  truly  safe.  Only  by  this  policy  can  Amer- 
icans respond  to  the  spark  of  human  broth- 
erhood within  them.  Only  by  this  policy  can 
we  hope  for  lasting  peace. 

Breakdoton  of  world  strength 
[1051  figures] 
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I  Lignite  included  on  ton-lbr-ton  basis. 

•  Natural  and  sjTithctie. 

'All  sesfcoinf!  dry  cargo  vessels  (including  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessels)  of  1,000  gross  tons  and  over; 
and  ail  tankers. 

Sources:  People,  United  Nations  Demographic  Year^ 
book;  Armies,  Department  of  Defense  (some  estimate* 
are  for  early  1952);  Steel  Output,  OrgmnUatioa  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation,  United  Nation;,  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Department  of  tk)mmer<!e; 
Alummum  Output,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Mines,  United 
Nations,  Mutual  Security  Agency,  Consular  Reports, 
United  Kingdom  Central  Statistical  Agency;  Motor 
Vehicle  Output,  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  Oil  Output,  Oil  and 
Oas  Journal;  Coal  Output,  C  X.  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe,  Orgunization  (or  European  Eoonomic 
Cooperation,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines;  Electric  Power 
Output,  U.  8.  Federal  Power  Commission,  United 
Nations;  Copper  Ore  Output,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
United  Nations,  American  Bureau  of  Metal  Statistics, 
Canadian  Statistical  Review;  Tin  Ore  Output,  inter- 
national Tin  Study  Group;  Rublier  Output,  Inter- 
national Rubber  Study  Group;  Breid  Grain  and  Rice 
Output,  U.  S.  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture,  U.  N.  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization;  Merchant  Fleets,  U.  8. 
Maritime  Administration. 

KEEPOrc  CUB    HEADS   IN    A   CIZSIS   WOBLO 

But  many  Republican  spokesmen  have  re- 
fused to  accept  the  need  for  such  a  sane  and 
agreed-on  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

Some,  such  as  ez-President  Hoover  and 
Senators  Butler.  Dlrksen,  Schoeppel  and.  at 
times,  Taft.  advocate  vlthdrawml  to  this 
hemisphere.  This  abaadounent  «f  «■> 
friends  would  give  ths 
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at  tbe  rest  of  the  world.  It  would  threaten 
us  In  the  end  with  war  on  our  own  shores. 
It  would  strip  us  of  our  strength — change 
the  strong  picture  shown  In  the  table  World 
Btrength  Today  toward  the  disastrous  weak- 
ness represented  by  the  eagle  alone. 

Other  Republican  neolsolatlonists  operate 
With  one  blind  eye:  blind  as  to  Europe — a 
source  of  strength  as  great  as  our  own — or 
blind  as  to  Asia — an  area  whose  aspirations 
are  as  important  as  Its  resovirces. 

Under  continued  Detnocratlc  government 
we  shall  blunder  Into  none  of  these  danger- 
ous Isolationist  traps.  Neither  shall  we 
blunder  Into  wild  military  crusades.  We 
•hall  continue  to  keep  our  beads. 

Our  present  four-point  foreign  policy,  our 
policy  of  building  collective  strength,  Is  the 
only  possible  basis  for  achieving  decent  peace 
in  a  world  where  people  act  and  believe  as 
they  80  dangerously  do. 


Address  by  Hm.  Andrew  F.  Schocppel, 
of  Kansas,  Before  the  National  Tool 
aad  Die  Mjumfactorers  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

or  MIW  JEISBT 

Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Bdr.  President, 
last  Thursday  evening  my  good  friend 
and  oolleague  on  tlie  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Schoepfkl],  delivered  a  most 
perceptive  address  on  the  grave  prob- 
lems facing  the  small- business  com- 
munity of  the  United  States.  At  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  National 
Tool  and  Die  Manufacturers  Association. 
he  called  for  a  completely  nonpartisan 
approach  by  everyone  concerned  to  the 
solution  of  those  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  the  remarks 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  this 
opportxmlty  to  talk  with  you  briefly  about 
Bome  of  the  problems  of  small-bixsln^ss  men. 
One  reason  why  1  welcomed  your  kind  In- 
vitation Is  because  I  am  never  able  to  discuss 
small  business  without  feeling  that  It  Is 
America  Itself  which  Is  actually  the  subject 
of  the  conversation.  This  Is  understandable 
when  you  stop  to  consider  that  almost 
4.000,000.  or  more  than  90  percent,  of  all  our 
Industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  are 
small  by  definition.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  forming  as  they  do  the  broad  f oun- 
iSatlon  upon  which  our  entire  economy  rests, 
■mall  Independent  enterprises  hold  the  key 
to  our  economic  weU -being  and  to  our  future 
as  a  Nation. 

You  members  of  the  National  Tool  and  Die 
Association  are  representative  of  small  busi- 
ness. The  average  tool  and  die  shop  payrolls 
cover  about  30  employees.  A  company  In 
your  field  with  200  workers  would  be  a  ^iant. 
Typically  also,  you  recognize  the  strength 
of  unity  and  have  an  aggressive  association 
to  advance  your  Interests. 

There  are,  as  X  see  it  from  my  vantage 
potnt  on  the  Senate  Small  Bxisiness  Commit- 
tee, two  major  approaches  to  the  vitally 
Important  objective  of  prMervlng  imaU  In- 


dependently ovned  companies,  yirst.  there 
Is  the  broad  approach.  By  this  I  mean  sim- 
ply that  we  mus  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  maintain  an  economic  climate 
which  Is  favorable  to  small  business  and  free 
enterprise.  We  must  strive  to  foster  that 
wholesome  combination  of  economic  circum- 
stances which  wUl  make  it  possible  for  the 
great  majority  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
concerns  to  achieve  more  than  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence.  They  must  be  allowed  to 
grow  and  expand.  For  it  is  a  certainty  that 
if  we  as  a  nation  ever  countenance  condi- 
tions which  place  unnatiu-al  restrictions  on 
the  birth  rate  of  new  enterprises  and  Umlt 
their  growth,  we  shaU  find  that  we  have  un- 
wittingly exchanged  our  traditional  system 
of  dynamic  capitalism  for  something  akin  to 
the  static  economies  which  even  today  are 
holding  back  the  recovery  of  many  Euro- 
pean countries. 

In  the  economic  atmosphere  I  have  In 
mind,  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  un- 
neoeasary  resrulatlons  and  red  tape  to  con- 
fuse and  harass  small-business  men.  Our 
committee  has  received  Innumerable  com- 
plaints from  buslneismen  who  say  that  the 
biu-den  of  costly  and  time-consuming  Gov- 
ernment regulations  is  one  of  their  chief 
problems.  Many  also  fear  that  through 
simple  overelght  they  may  be  in  violation 
of  some  obscure  rule  or  other  and  subject 
to  heavy  penalty.  The  burden  of  these  mul- 
titudinous controls  on  small  establishments 
may  easily  be  Imagined  when  it  is  realized 
that  some  large  department  stores  have 
found  it  necessary  to  spend  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  In  extra  cleri- 
cal costs  alone  Just  to  ccnform  with  present 
pricing  controls. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  truism  to  say  that  the 
load  of  high  tax  rates  falls  more  heavily  on 
small-businesi  men  than  on  large  corpora- 
tions. Admittedly  the  costs  of  World  War  U 
and  the  state  of  emergency  in  which  we  have 
been  living  since  Korea  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  live 
within  Its  means.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  economies  can  be  nvade.  that  many  non- 
essential expenditures  can  be  curtailed,  and 
that  our  national  budget  can  be  brought  into 
approximate  balance  If  the  effort  to  do  so  la 
sincerely  made. 

In  this  regard,  you  may  be  interested  In 
knowing  that  the  Senate  has  passed  and  the 
House  has  under  consideration  a  bill  which 
would  create  a  Joint  budget  committee  with 
an  adequate  staff  to  analyze  and  advise  Con- 
gress on  each  annual  budget  submitted  by 
the  President. 

In  recent  yean  there  have  been  many  in- 
dications of  the  loss  of  congressional  control 
of  the  purse  strings.  With  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  Congress  will  be  equipped  for 
the  first  time  with  a  budget  staff  that  can 
help  it  to  hold  Its  own  with  the  army  of 
experts  which  help  our  Presidents  first  to 
prepare  and  then  to  defend  their  annual 
requests  for  money  to  rtm  the  executive 
agencies.  I  have  mentioned  this  because,  as 
you  are  weU  aware,  no  one  stands  to  gain 
more  through  reduced  taxes  resulting  from 
Oovernment  economy  than  the  small -busi- 
ness man. 

The  second  way  of  helping  our  small-busi- 
ness conmnunlty  is  by  direct  attacks  on  the 
specific  problems  which  stem  from  the  Im- 
pact of  our  defense  mobilization  program 
upon  the  normal  civilian  economy.  Fore- 
most among  these  must  be  listed  material 
shortages,  an  inadequate  share  of  defense 
contracts.  difflcvUties  In  obtaining  needed 
credit,  and  a  whole  host  of  predatory  com- 
petitive practices  which  always  seem  to  be- 
come accentuated  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

I  believe  it  m«y  be  said  that  the  approach 
of  our  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  to 
these  specific  problem  areas  has  been  direct 
and,  I  hope,  constructive.  For  Instance,  we 
have  a  Subcommittee  on  Taxee  which  la  In 
the  procesi  of  holding  public  hearings  in 


various  cities  throughout  the  country  and 
taking  testimony  from  scores  of  sm*dl-bu«l- 
ness  men  themselves  In  an  effort  to  gain 
first-hand  Information  about  the  effect  of 
our  current  tax  structure  on  small  oom- 
panlee. 

We  are  not  uzmrlndful  that  many  Indus- 
tries, such  as  tool  and  die  makers  which 
fluctuate  widely  on  a  feast-or-famlne  basis, 
and  whose  chief  source  of  capital  for  expan- 
sion is  from  earnings  during  good  years,  are 
especially  bard  hit  by  present  tax  rates.  But. 
as  Richard  Moore,  one  c€  your  own  menk- 
bers  from  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  testified  before 
our  Tax  Subcommittee,  "The  feasts  have  been 
removed  by  high  taxes  and  renegotiations.** 

Moreover,  the  day  Is  past  when  depreda- 
tion reserves  can  be  counted  on  as  a  kitty 
tar  the  replacement  of  equipment.  It  haa 
ueen  said,  and  rightly  so  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau's  policy  at  al- 
lowing Inadequate  depreciation  on  toolroom 
equipment  is  stifling  modernization  and  en- 
couraging obaolescenc*  to  the  direct  <tetrl- 
ment  of   our   industrial  effectiveness. 

Nowhere  more  than  In  the  field  of  taxa- 
tion does  the  Senate  Small  Busineea  Com- 
mittee desire  to  be  of  help  to  the  owners 
of  smaU  companies.  I  feel  sure  that  as  a 
result  of  the  factual  data  gained  from  tbeae 
tax  hearings,  our  committee  shortly  wUl  be 
able  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  Finance 

Committee,  which  has  Juris*  ictlon  over  tax 
levies,  definite  proposals  for  easing  the  tas 
burdens  of  small-business  nki  n. 

We  have  also  made  conttant  eOorta  to 
help  small  firms  obtain  a  tm's  share  of  mili- 
tary contracts.  Even  so.  X  am  afraid  the 
record  in  this  sphere  to  date  haa  not  been 
conspicuously  successful.  In  the  22  months 
since  Korea,  only  about  30  percent  of  tJM 
dollar  value  of  prime  contracts  have  been 
awarded  to  small  plants.  However,  months 
of  working  closely  with  the  Department  a€ 
Defense  on  this  problem  may  soon  bear 
fmlt.  It  Is  certain  that  some  improvement 
must  take  place  if  smaU  producers  are  to 
equal  their  mark  of  194S  when  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  prime  con- 
tracts went  to  companies  with  fewer  than 
'  600  employees. 

On  this  important  question  ot  defense 
orders,  the  ftnall  Business  Oommlttee 
through  ito  Subcommittee  on  Mobilization 
and  Procurement  has  actively  Investigated 
many  aspects  of  the  military  purchasing 
program  which  seemed  to  discriminate 
against  small  producers  in  their  efforts  to 
participate  in  our  rearmament  program. 
Prom  time  to  time  we  have  uncovered  some 
abuses  and  the  Department  at  Defense  haa 
taken  remedial  action.  When  it  comes  to 
supplying  our  fighting  men  with  weapons 
and  equipment,  we  do  not  Intend  to  tolerate 
any  favoritism  toward  large  companies  at 
the  expense  of  small  producers. 

On  one  other  important  small-buslnesB 
front  a  recently  api>olnted  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  has  started  public  hearings  which 
will  probably  continue  for  several  months. 
By  these  we  hope  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  unfair  and  so-calle<l  "strong  arm" 
competitive  practices  are  harming  small  en- 
terprises. The  tendency  of  business  to  fall 
Into  larger  groups,  to  become  more  concen- 
trated. Is  speeded  up  dining  any  mobiliza- 
tion period  with  lu  inevitable  hardships  for 
the  smaller  segments  of  industry.  We  want 
to  see  natural  resoin-ces  and  raw  materials 
as  well  as  semifinished  products  accessible 
to  all  regardless  of  size.  And  above  all.  we 
Intend  to  do  our  part  toward  the  elimination 
of  any  coercive  and  predatory  devices  which 
tend  to  lessen  that  freely  functioning  com- 
petition which  is  the  very  heart  beat  at  aux 
private  enterprise  system. 

NO  one  questions  that  the  cardinal  virtm 

of  the  competitive  organisation  of  eoonomio 
life  is  that  It  permits  private  property  and 
Individual  freedom  to  be  used  as  Instm- 
ments  of  progress.  It  protects  consumers. 
It  etlmuiates  the  Introduction  of  improved 
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methods  of  production.  It  keeps  markets 
free  and  expansive,  rather  than  controlled 
and  Inflexible  as  they  are  In  some  countries 
whose  business  life  Is  rigidly  regimented. 

Our  committee  has  also  been  constantly 
concerned  with  the  entire  process  by  which 
the  basic  materials  of  production  have  been 
allocated.  Shortly  after  Korea  It  became  all 
too  apparent  that  our  larger  concerns  bad 
the  Inside  track  In  the  race  for  a  diminish- 
ing supply  of  a  docen  critical  metals,  chiefly 
steel,  copper,  nickel,  and  aluminum.  The 
resultant  shortages  In  thousands  of  cases 
worked  an  extreme  hardship  upon  small 
plants.  Wherever  possible  we  redressed  these 
wrongs  of  materials  distribution,  urging  upon 
the  agencies  responsible  for  allocation  a 
keener  awareness  of  the  disadvantages  which 
smallness  carries  when  pitted  against  giant 
corporations  In  any  scramble  for  scarce  ma- 
terlaU. 

We  have  also  conducted  a  continuous  in- 
vestigation of  the  gray  market  in  scarce 
metals.  One  byproduct  of  this  study  was 
the  recovery  by  our  Oovemment  of  •^,S63 
as  the  result  of  Illegal  shipments  of  MCA- 
flnanced  nickel  to  a  foreign  country.  This 
sum.  I  cannot  help  take  pleasure  in  noting. 
Is  considerably  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
operating  the  SmaU  Business  Committee 
Since  Its  creation  In  February  of  1950. 

As  I  look  back  upon  the  relatively  short 
period  during  which  this  Senate  committee 
has  sought  to  balance  the  scales  between  the 
smaller  and  the  larger  units  of  industry.  It 
seems  to  me  that  near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
our  accomplishments  must  be  placed  the 
establishment  of  the  Small  Defense  Plant'i 
Administration.  This  independent  agency  oi 
Oovernment,  whose  sole  function  is  to  safe- 
guard and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  small - 
business  men  Is  the  concrete  expression  of 
the  intent  of  Congress  not  to  permit  small 
business  to  become  the  stepcbUd  of  our  mo- 
bUliatlon  program. 

I  do  not  want  to  conclude  these  brief  re- 
marks without  conveying  to  you  members  of 
the   National   Tool  and   Die   Manufacturers 


Association  my  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  your  Industry's  contribution  to 
our  Industrial  mobilization  program.  That 
production  upon  which  our  national  safety 
depends  cannot  even  start  until  you  have 
done  your  work.  Together  with  the  machine- 
tool  Industry  you  stand  In  the  forefront  of 
America's  mighty  effort  to  preserve  that 
peace  which  Is  the  heart's  desire  of  freemen 
everywhere. 


Cancer  and  Heart  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NIW  HAMPSBIRB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  12.  1952 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
lic is  very  much  Interested  in  the  various 
drives  being  made  for  fimds  in  con- 
nection with  cancer  and  heart  research. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  corre- 
spondence between  interested  parties  in 
these  drives  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO,  as  follows: 

CoNcoBO,  N.  H.,  Jfarc^  31.  1952. 
Mrs.  ALBzar  D.  Laskxx, 

The  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation, 
Neva  York.  N.  Y. 
Dkab  Mas.  Laskkk:  I  very  much  appreciate 
your  kindness  In  sending  me  yoiu*  latest 
voluntary  health  agencies  chart  and  would 
be  grateful  to  you  If  you  would  send  me  ap- 
proximately a  dozen  more. 

I  am  not  entirely  clear  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  figures  presented.     For  exam- 


ple, where,  for  the  year  1M4.  it  is  reported 
In  the  flrst  column  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  as  follows:  "Tot.  $832,860  (National 
Off.  $212,500),"  does  that  mean  that  the 
total  funds  received  in  that  year  were  $832,- 
862  or  $832,862  plus  $212.5007 

Also,  using  the  American  Cancer  Society 
statistics  for  the  piirpose  of  this  question, 
does  the  item  of  total  funds  given  each  year 
represent  the  funds  that  have  been  raised 
that  year,  or  does  It  mean  the  total  of  all 
carry-over  funds? 

Very  truly  yours. 

Chaxlxb  W.  Tobxt. 
United  States  Senator. 

New  Yobk,  N.  T..  ApHl  3. 1952. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Tobkt. 
United  States  Senator, 

Concord.  N.  H. 

Deab  Sematob  Tobkt:  Mrs.  Lasker  has 
asked  me  to  Interpret  the  figures  on  our  vol- 
untary health  agencies  chart  about  whlcb 
you  Inquired  In  jour  letter  of  March  31. 

In  the  columns  where  a  total  figure  Is 
given  with  a  national  office  In  parentheses 
below  It.  It  means  that  the  national  office 
retained  only  that  much  of  the  total  flgvire 
and  apportioned  the  remainder  out  amongst 
its  field  offices,  or  designated  part  of  the  re- 
mainder to  research.  For  Instance.  In  1944 
the  American  Cancer  Society  raised  a  total 
of  $832,862.  of  which  its  national  office  kept 
$212,500,  leaving  $620,362  for  Its  field  offices. 

The  Items  listed  under  "Total  funds"  for 
each  year  represent  the  amounts  raised  by 
each  agency  In  that  particular  year  and  the 
fxinds  are  not  accumulative  from  one  year 
to  the  next.  Each  set  of  figtires  applies  only 
to  the  year  designated.  This  is  also  true  of 
the   figures   listed   under   "Research   funds." 

I  hope  this  adequately  answers  yoiu"  ques- 
tions.    Should    you    find    anything    else    on 
this  chart  which  Is  not  entirely  clear,  pleaee 
feel  free  to  contact  me  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

BlXAMOB   V.   MOBGAIf. 


I 
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Otneral  fund*  and  re»earch  funds  raised  by  voluntary  health  agenciet  interested  in  specific  diseases 


American  Canoer  Societr,  47  Beaver  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y 

Amsrioan  FouDdsUoo  (or  Uie  Blind.  IS  West  16tb 
St..  New  York.  N.  Y 

Natlooal  Council  to  Combat  Bltndncai,  UM 
Brosdwsy.  New  York,  N.  Y 

National  Socisty  for  tbe  PrevenUon  ot  BUndnesi, 
1790  Broadway,  .New  York.  N.  Y 

Ameriosn  Dtahetes  AsBodstloo.  11  Wast  4ad  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y 

AniirirTkii  HcarinK  Society,  S17  14Ui  St  NW., 
Washinrton.  D.  C 

Amcrtcaii  Ueart  AaaocistkNi.  177S  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y 

American  Social  Hyrien^  Association.  1700  Broad- 
way. New  Vork,  N.  Y.  (National) 

Arthritis  and  Rtieumailsni  Foundation,  33  West 
4.Mh  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.« 


Muscular  Dystrophy  Aasociatlons  o(  America.* 
21  Kant  40th  St..  New  York  City 


.    otw 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health  •  (ex- 
National  Committee  for  Mental  UyKiene),  17W 
Broadway.  .New  York,  N.  Y.  (national) 

Natioaal  Epilepsy  Leacue  (ei-National  Associs- 
Uoo  to  Control  Epilepsy).  ISO  North  Wells, 
CbioaM,  111  

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
(national  and  SUtcs).  !»  Broadway.  New 
York.  N,  Y 

National  Multiple  Sderosis  Society.  270  Park 
Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  11  South  LaSalle  St..  Chicago 

National  Tuberculosis  Association  (National  and 
Stales).  ITW  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America  (na- 
tional  ciiv  county  areas  in  metro()olitan  New 
Yr>rk).  Hii  MHdi.son  Ave..  New  York  N.  Y.... 

CniUHl  C«rehnl  Pal5y  "  (ex-CerelMTil  Palsy  So- 
ciety of  New  York  City),  fiO  West  57th  St.,  New 
York.  N   Y 


Total.. 


1»44 


Total 
fundi 


t$:t2,W>2 
■212,  MO 

>  41%  760 


ISSkOlS 


36^341 
41.101 

343^532 


149.  712 


10. 713. 131 
■S,  4S2,  SM 


1.681.083 

I  1.19,  fl05 

14,066^224 

748.211 

"iTaew 


Research 
fund* 


l»4S 


Total 
funds 


v««»    /K  292.  492 


'$40, 086 


None 


None 
None 

Noos 


48,001 


1.238,264 


None 
04,002 

None 


291 5%  271 


1.401.643 


•464,000 


211.885 


30.151 
30.052 

371, 051 


212,554 


16,589,875 
[>8. 377, 013 


2,718.879 
,  I22,\fi67 
15,900,01)0 
I    '774000 

«« 176k  343 


4^606^283 


Research 
fundi 


\    8900,000 
>  34,651 


None 


None 
None 

None 


39.719 


406^427 


None 
68,000 

None 


1.504  797 


1946 


Total 
funds 


f$10.1S0,000 
\>  4, 000, 000 

'306,000 


}t%082,847 
•17,000 


234.641 


58,784 
85,142 

290,316 


203,088 


f  IS.  982, 151 
\>8,7aO.S65 


30,983 

3,  467. 074 

'287.7(57 

16,  250,  000 

,    '812.500 

ui(>5k056 


47,22^235 


Research 
fonds 


None 


None 
112,220 

None 


49,535 


}  1.858. 


827 


None 
None 

90.000 
None 


i060,420 


1947 


Total 
funds 


/$12.182.470 
I'  4, 857,  246 

•675,000 


}t3, 150, 196 
•42,000 


239,032 


68,675 
133.699 

380.101 


202,170 


17,987,801 
L'9.748.752 

108,090 
r  4.431.009 
I  '367.775 
(17, 075, 60S 
[    '853.780 

f      733,271 

I  >aoy^(i()5 


51116,036 


Research 
funds 


14.000 


None 
40,267 

None 


61,134 


}  1,779,577 

12.628 
None 

307,220 


30,000 
"•18,500 


4336^034 


/$13,221.060 
l>  5,  2»4.  496 

•558,000 

19,880 

238,336 

91. 366 

71.35S 

■  2,  502, 176 
.'» 1,631,308 

341.608 
222.606 


I94S 


Total 
funds 


}  $3. 300. 000 

•48,000 

8.304 

33.251 

300 

None 
I     '250,000 

Nona 

O 


217.  (t34 


33.373 

18,669,200 
<a,784.864 


147.96? 
5, 410, 324 
>  451. 952 

18.665,524 
'033,276 

008.738 
'18^780 

»«7.054 
53^461 
Ml  515 


CI.  m  790 


Research 
funds 


45.237 

8,483 
}'«%470,617 

62,368 
Nona 

P«) 

64.111 

>36i«H 


t,t!0 
«,2» 


^398,010 


i 
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Otnerml  funds  mnd  research  funds  raised  by  voluntary  health  agencies  interested  in  speeifle  diseases — Oootlnued 


Amarioui  Caaccr  Sodatr,  47  Beaver  St., 

New  York,  X.  Y. 
Amrrican  Foundstioii  for  Ui«  BMnd,  U 

West  leih  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Kational  Couaeil  to  Combat  BliDdneas, 

1186  Broadway,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
NaHonai  Soetety  for  the  Preyeation  of 

BHnitw,  I7W  Broadway,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
AmprMao  CtebatM  Ajneiation.  11  WeM 

42ii  St.,  New  Yflfk.  N.  Y. 
Amerieaa  Heartaw  Society.  S17  Mtb  St. 

NW..  Waahtagton.  D.  C. 
▲aMrieao     Heart     AsM>datioo,     177ft 

Broadway.  New  Ywk,  N.  Y. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Aseociatioii, 

ITM  Broadway,  New  York.   N.   Y. 

(National). 
Artkritis  and  Rbanmatiam  Foundation, 

23  Weet  «th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.« 
Maenlar   Dystrophy   Aaaociationfl   of 

kmtrkm,*  Si  Kaat  «Mb  St.,  New  York 

Otty. 
Kational  Aaodatloa  (or  Mental  Health  • 

(ex-National  Committee  for  Mental 

HyfieM).  17f0  Broadway,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  (natiaml). 
Kational  Epilepay  Leacne  (ai-National 

AjBoeiation  to  Control  EpUepey),  130 

North  WMk,  Chicago,  111. 
KattMBl  Foondatton  tor  Infantile  Pa- 

lalyria    (natioaal    and    States),    UO 

Bitadwajr,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
National  Multiple  Sderoeis  Society,  270 

Park  Ave..  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 
NattaMi  Sodaty  ht  Crippled  Cbildran 

and  Adalta,  U  Sootb  LaSalla  St., 

Chicaso. 
National  Tabercnlosis  Association  (n*> 

tiOMl  »d  SUtea),  1790  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Planned     Parentbood    Federation    at 

America  (national,  city,  county  areas 

In  metropotttan  New  York) ,  901  Madi- 
son Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy"  (ex-CerebrsJ 
Palsy  Society  of  New  York  City;,  50 
Wert  87th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ToUi. 


f$13,M6,Ml 
•5,443.310 
"•HI,  000 

20.610 

215.073 

77,a04 
74,57S 

P>2jUOfiOO 

V  "  7«,177 


IMS 


Total 
fumk 


1 


482;  335 

7aa,705 


276^278 


Research 
funds 


[$3, 300, 105 
*133,541 

11,344 

37,  »S 

None 

Kooe 

»  700. 000 
>»405,e3« 

None 

w,eei 


6C65« 


Organisation  not 
functioning 


22,  MO.  977 
■11,341.415 

n87,451 

5,781.000 
>  470,828 

30,230,704 
I  1,011,340 


\  1,734,065 

$118,871 

100,000 
'40,000 

>"  116, 088 
•»I7,7«1 


Initial   rational   cam- 
paign not  sufilciently 
concluded  to  provide 
flgures. 
W^OOS  19.700 


88, 338,508 


^A5«,738 


1S60 


Total 
funds 


|I3,fl83,038 
Mi,  801 

42.030 

314,  Ml 

421240 

84,575 

iU>4,485 
'1,040,  MO 

881.300 

r  1.064.062 

[     '7«.0M 

52,150 

MH308 

18,103 


r36,WS,572 
\'lJ,427,827 

8181,908 

5.808,487 
>  S»4,oe2 

30,900,000 

'i,3r,flflo 

801. 7«7 


1,033.000 


7^364,014 


Research 
funds 


••13,842,882 

17.750 
31^074 

1,963 

None 

800,100 
>41«k38ft 

None 

335,  «ao 

>«8l«7 
111888 

4438 


None 

»76,272 

115.475 

'401475 

■200,000 
13^388 


80.000 


7.900,974 


DisabUity 


Cancer  and  other  tumon_..^ 


Blindness. 


Diabetea. 
Dealnea. 


.DiseoM  of  heart  and  circula- 
tion. 

/Syptilis.™ 

((iOQcrrbea,  19(8 . 

> Arthritis  and  rheamatism  * 

MoKular  dystrophy.......... 

Mental  diaorders  ■ 

Epilepay  _. .._ _.. 

iBlanUle  pvalysis... 

Multiple  sderoels.. ....._.... 

Crlppto 

Tuberculosis ................ 


a^88t 

I     731^488 

8.581 
»»71 


Deaths  aasodated  with  child- 
birth: 
Maternal 

Reported  fetal  deaths 

Neonatal  (under  38  day«).. 


Cerebral  palsy 


Annoal 
deaths 
IMOH 


300,325 


3^730 


88.  MO 


8.210 
81.489 
70,330 


1,181,416 


■sti  mated 


"uvao.ooo 

*38a000 

••  1,000,008 
■1, 387. 880 

"■9^80111800 

»»  3, 000. 000 
■  303. 014 

»  7. 8801 800 
'  100,000 

"8,300^000 

•1.500.000 


1060 


funds  spent 
per  death 

Mr 

voluntary 

bMlth 
erganiia- 


tlAGS 


L38 


} 


•380.000 

••2,00a  000 

■500;  000 


••540,000 


88,880^014 


N« 


per 

estimated 

diaaMIHy 

bvtha 

Ibted 

voluntary 

health 


83.49 


N«a 


84fc88 


&38 


.03 
.18 

.006 
N«M 


84.88 


.M 


>  National  ofBce. 
r'^  IncliKling  gifts  to  endowment. 

•  Rceearch  (or  special  ^)pliances. 

•  Fart  of  this  from  a  fund  fbr  research  tn  rheumatic  fever. 

•  Approximately  $1,500,000  received  from  Truth  and  CoDoeqaeneea  ptt)frun-«nd 
by  the  natianal  office. 

•  December  31.  1M8,  flgures,  first  campaign  started  in  November  194&. 

•  No  allocattoa  to  Dec.  31. 1948. 

•  Organised  April  1980.   Figures  for  April  through  Dec  31, 198a 

•  (kganisatioos  merged,  figures  only  tor  Jan.  l^pt.  13,  I960. 
■Dec.  31. 1948  figures. 

n  Researeb  flfurea  not  availabie. 

*•  National  office  and  New  York  CKy. 

"  lacladM  88,1000  gift  transmitted  directly  to  National  Research  Councfl. 

■  Fooaded  in  late  1948. 

■  Flgnrea from  National  Office  of  Vital  Sutistios. 

"$3,483,410  allocated  to  research  by  national  beadquart««  (25  percent  of  gross 
contributions).  $83,750  additional  amount  allocated  from  general  fund  to  research 
8888,822  budgeted  fbr  research  by  divisions. 

"  National  Health  Survey  Bulletin  No.  0,  V.  8,  Public  Health  Service,  1988,  adjusted 
to  1950  population. 

"  Approximate. 

I^X'^^^il^ii'B^I^'^  "•  '~**-  ^-  °-  """"'^  *»*«*"•  ""^'^ 
Sp'LielL^nJnW^SS'HM^^^^^ 


^  'St^iS?'  ^™ard  D.,  -The  Phyateally  Handicapped. "  P^tte  Health 
UCt.  22,  1943. 

-  *  As  gaaai  jrear  was  changed  In  1940  to  end  June  30  rather  Oma  Dee.  80  as  In  n^ 
Fan,  tbeae  ^lOfes  are  for  first  6  months  only.  •-  -  ■  i*» 

■  In  some  degree. 

Ti*'il."*i  ■'™?  ^  *•?*•  '^™  ^»^  *•  Theobald,  assistant  director,  American  Sedal 
Hygiene  Association  (quotinc  National  Office  of  Vital  Sutistics)         ~-""-"  — *— • 

Dec.  IMO^**  *****'  ^°'  ^  *^"°*"**  ^■«*«  Division.  U.  3.  Public  HaaHh  Serrloe, 

■Telephone  eon veraatkm,  July  11.  1951.  with  Pauk  Fndkln.  Artlvitls aad  Rtao- 
matism  Foundation.  ^^    '  ■"'" 

»  Per  Miekaal  E.  Freelund.  executive  director,  the  'T-frnlir  DystroDhv 

^A^fl'Sl  ^*L^^°  "^^  '"■■  '""°»>«  ot  deaths  aa  deatte  o/ muMukrdVMwlM 
pa^tssrecaujed  largely  by  respiratory  ailmenu  such  as  poeumoniar^  ^     ^^ 

Revised  November  1951.  »««:— juum. 

■  Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry.  Report  No.  7.  March  19401 
»  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  DWaesa.  /an.  19M,  p.  21 

BdJ^^Mttl  °'"  ^™^""  ^  Traegec,  Medittf  biiector,  Natiooai  M^l^le 

«  U.  S.  Public' Health  Report,  1085. 

n  Amount  spent  by  Bute  and  loeal  asaaekUfa^  net  vet  avaikhl* 
jn^Ug^May  15, 1961.  Mae  BraotJgam,  rtatktioal  MSrtaot,  National  Toberailosis 

^Letter.  Maj  1^  190.  I«rl  t  Van  Meter.  exMaUn  dinclor,  Uiiit«l  Osntnl 
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Citations  Awarded  Samnel  D.  Leidesdorf 
Md  Joha  Foster  Dalles  hj  NatioBal 
Conference  of  Cliristians  and  Jews 


!  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

i    HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  NEW  TOUC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I        Tuesdai/,  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord  the  text  of  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  of  May  13  discussing  the  cita- 
tions given  to  Samuel  D.  Leidesdorf  and 
John  Poster  Dulles  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Two  OrrrBTANDIMG  CmzxNs 

At  the  dinner  of  the  National  Conference 
Of  Christians  and  Jews  last  evening  cltatlona 
were  given  to  two  men,  both  of  whom  have 
worked  to  bring  human  belngi  into  cloaer 
rclatloruhlp  and  underatandlng  with  one 
another.  Samuel  D.  Leidesdorf  has  made  the 
life  of  this  city  more  humane  and  civilized 
through  hla  leadership  in  chariUble  works 
and  community  enterprlaea.  John  Poster 
DuUea  has  Imparted  to  action  on  the  Inter- 
national acene  something  of  the  same  quaU- 
ilea.  A  student  and  expert,  he  has  never  for- 
gotten that  without  a  moral  foundation  th« 
beet  plana  can  come  to  naught.  The  recipi- 
ents were  discerningly  choeen,  and  the 
■peecbes  reflected  the  IdeaU  which  the  Na- 
tional Conference  has  effectively  promoted. 

Mr.  Dulles'  address  on  this  occasion  waa 
one  of  the  aeries  which  he  has  been  delivering 
alnce  he  broke  ties  with  the  administration. 
Evidently  he  haa  been  thinking  through  the 
whole  problem  of  our  foreign  poUcy.  and  last 
night,  as  waa  appropriate  In  such  a  gather- 
ing, he  touched  upon  the  fundamentals.  He 
■poke  with  entire  deUchment,  supporting 
what  had  been  done  where  It  seemed  to  him 
well  done,  and  offering  his  own  suggestiona 
for  the  future.  Mr.  Dulles  stresaed  the  cre- 
ative element  that  haa  been  present  in 
American  policy  at  Its  beat,  reminding  ua 
that  where  thia  la  lacking  dollars  are  spent 
in  vain  and  armed  forcea  buUt  up  to  no  pur- 
poM.  He  warned  against  a  foreign  policy 
carried  through  without  a  spirit  of  sacrifice. 
as  against  one  unlit  by  the  qualities  of 
genuine  sympathy  and  understanding. 

These  observations  were  substantiated  by 
references  to  cvurent  problems.  Mr.  Dulles 
acta  aa  a  atateaman  while  he  thinks  aa  a 
philosopher;  and  his  speech  was  one  more 
reminder  that  he  stands  among  the  handful 
of  wise  men  whose  counsels  are  of  Im- 
measurable worth.  We  need  sound  com- 
munities; we  need  an  ordered,  decent  world. 
Last  evening,  through  the  National  Council 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  It  was  made  clear  that 
we  have  In  our  midst  men  who  can  show  us 
the  way  toward  the  two  great  goals. 


Wkat  Has  Happened  to  America's  Toath? 

(extension  op  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHITSZTTa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'      Tuesday,  May  13,  19S2 

Mr.    LObOE.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "What  Has  Happened  to  America's 
Youth,"  published  in  the  March  issue  of 
Plying:. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

What  Has  Happekd)  to  AieiaiCA's  YotJTH? 

Has  American  aviation  lost  the  American 
boy? 

Five  years  ago  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration Issued  193.000  student  pilot  per- 
mits. Last  year  the  number  had  dwindled 
to  48.000. 

In  1947  more  than  120,000  private  pilot 
licenses  were  Issued  to  budding  aviators.  In 
1951  the  number  was  down  to  23.800. 

Can  American  alrpower  survive  without 
youth?  Are  the  foundations  of  American  air 
supremacy  crumbling? 

In  1946  the  aircraft  Industry  produced  34,- 
663  personal  alrcraf' .  Last  year  the  number 
of  such  planes  produced  was  shrunk  to  2,260 
and  only  600  of  these  were  one-  and  two- 
place  light  planes. 

Almost  every  community  <rf  any  aize  In 
the  country  has  an  airport  or  a  flight  strip. 
Airways  and  aids  to  croas-country  flying  were 
never  so  numerous  as  now.  Weather  Infor- 
mation Is  reaching  contlnuotisly  new  high 
standards  of  accuracy  and  dependablUty. 
Regulations  are  not  a  barrier  and  safety  de- 
vices have  been  stressed. 

Yet  In  spite  of  these  facts  the  ntunber  of 
certified  flying  schools  has  dwindled  In  5 
years  from  3,078  to  1.054.  As  late  as  last 
r  itober,  76  commimlty  flight  training  schools 
closed  their  doors. 

Reasons  for  these  conditions  are  well 
known.  The  limited  finances  of  youth  can 
purchase  less  and  leas  flight  training  due  to 
high  coats  of  planes,  fuel,  hangarage,  and 
Instruction.  The  reservoir  of  youth  which 
would  seek  training  Is  absorbed  In  the  pro- 
gram of  universal  military  service. 

Yet  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  under- 
mine American  air  power  at  Its  source — 
American  youth — Is  not  a  remedy  for  the 
conditio  a. 

It  Is  well  and  good  to  note  that  personal 
aircraft  are  finding  an  increasing  noarket  In 
agriculture  and  In  corporation  activities. 
This  Is  a  major  contribution  to  the  total  of 
national  air  power. 

But  It  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  dwindling 
volume  of  youth  flowing  Into  American  avia- 
tion. 

simplification  and  economy  of  the  helicop- 
ter will  In  time  make  It  a  vehicle  of  private 
transportation . 

But  again  this  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  American  boy  and  girl  on 
thousands  of  conun unity  airports  and  flight 
strips. 

Public  education  Is  increasingly  stressing 
the  Importance  of  aviation  In  Its  efforts  to 
adjust  youth  to  the  problems  of  the  modern 
world.  But  once  more  this  does  not  provide 
the  answer  to  the  depopulation  of  conunu- 
nlty  airports  and  the  Increase  of  hot  rods 
on  the  highways. 

llie  writer  lays  censtire  at  the  door  of  none 
but  poses  the  question:  "Have  we  taken  our 
eye  oft  the  Ijoy?"  In  our  search  for  air  power 
to  keep  us  secure,  to  raise  our  standard  of 
life,  and  to  chase  the  flickering  light  of  a 
brave  free  world,  have  we  crowded  the  young- 
ster out  at  the  aky? 

At    this    question    the    leadership    of    the 
United  States  must  take  a  long  hard  look. 
Our  community  airport*  are  sterile  of  youth. 
Is  this  healthy?    Is  It  wise?    Is  It  safe? 
Oru.  RoBB  Wn^soM, 
EAitor  and  Publisher  of  Flying. 
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Um  of  Government  Vehicles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALIrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1952 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  5,  1952,  the  House  passed 
a  very  important  bill,  H.  R.  4924,  to 
achieve  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  Government  motor  vehicles 
and  furniture.  Hearings  on  this  bill  were 
held  by  my  subcommittee  and  the  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  I  trust  that  the  Senate 
will  act  expeditiously  on  this  legislation. 

The  most  important  provision  of  H.  R. 
4924  would  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  operate  motor- 
vehicle  pools  or  systems  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  vehicles  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  Government  business 
and  to  obtain  fuller  use  from  each  ve- 
hicle. Por  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers, I  have  prepared  a  statement  on 
motor  pools  and  systems  in  connection 
with  H.  R.  4924. 

MoToi  Pools  and'Ststeks 

Industry:  America  and  the  American  busl- 
ressman  has  long  recognized  the  value  of 
pooling  resources,  material,  personnel,  mo- 
tor vehicles,  and  other  capital  equipment. 
The  Interchange  of  rolling  stock  by  the 
American  railroads  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  this  pooling  of  equipment.  The  civil 
agencies  of  the  Pederal  Government  operate. 
In  the  United  States,  the  largest  fleet  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  In  the  world  excepting  only  the 
mllltvy-owned  vehicles.  This  fleet  Includes 
approximately  90.000  automobiles  and  trucks. 

With  respect  to  motor  vehicles,  industry 
has  accepted  the  fact  that  the  economies  and 
Increased  efBclencles  obtainable  through  con- 
solidation and  the  pooling  of  motor  vehicles 
far  outweigh  any  disadvantages. 

Within  the  Government  many  of  the  larger 
departments  and  agencies  have  found  It 
sound  management  practice,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  greater  vehicle  density,  to  re- 
move the  vehicles  from  personal  or  Job  as- 
signment and  make  them  available  agency- 
wide  or  Job-wide  through  pooling  and,  at 
the  sam«:  time.  Improve  and  expand  the 
service.  In  the  clvU  agencies  who  have  t>een 
steadUy  improving  their  management,  we 
find  many  intra-agency  motor  pools.  Such 
departments  as  Agrlcultiu-e.  Interior,  Atomic 
Energy,  General  Services,  and  many  others 
have,  within  their  own  agencies,  taken  ad- 
vantage of  these  economies  and  established 
numerous  local  agency  or  project  pools. 

It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  H.  R.  4924  to  au- 
thorize the  pooling  of  vehicles  assigned  to 
law-enforcement  activities  such  as  the  FBI. 
Secret  Service,  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
or  others  where  the  nature  of  the  work  for 
which  the  vehicles  are  acquired  Is  such  that 
any  pooling  arrangement  could  seriously 
hftader  or  Interfere  with  proper  performance 
of  the  assignment;  nor  Is  It  Intended  that 
the  pools  would  Interfere  with  vehicles  which 
are  presently  in  fuU-tlme  assignment  to 
certain  Job  or  project  assignments,  particu- 
larly In  sparsely  settled  or  remotely  located 
areas. 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  4924  Is  to  provide,  in 
certain  areas,  a  means  of  consolidating  into 
one  centrally  operated  motor  pool  all  of  the 
motor  vehicles  owned  and  operated  by  the 
various  agencies  in  that  area.  Such  con- 
solidated pools  would  be  activated  only 
after  a  study  of  the  problema  and  the  needs 
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of  the  Federa]  agencies  In  tbat  area  and 
after  consultation  with  the  agencies  in- 
volved. Tbeae  consolidated  motor  pools 
would  provlds  a  means  of  assuring  the  avail- 
ability of  motor  vehicles  for  the  necessary 
needs  and  common  use  of  all  agencies.  This 
policy  would  eliminate  the  present  ownership 
by  each  agency  of  motor  vehicles  used  for 
similar  and  oftentimes  Identical  operations. 
Such  individual  ownership  and  operation 
often  produces  a  very  low  mileage  and  conse- 
quently develops  a  poor  utilization.  A  re- 
cent investigation  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
showed  many  Oovemment-owned  automo- 
biles with  a  very  low  mileage  for  the  past 
several  months,  indicating  personal  or  re- 
strlctsd  use  or  insufflcient  need.  These  are 
some  of  the  vehicles  that  can  and  would  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  by  such  pocdlng 
activities. 

Examples  of  Oovemment  pools:  The  ree- 
erds  of  Government  nKitor  pools  presently 
operated  on  an  Intra-agency  basis  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  economlea  and  efflden- 
dss  which,  beyond  question.  Justify  an  ez- 
jmnsion  of  motor  pools  and  systems  to  tax 
interagency  basis. 

8an  Francisco,  United  States  Navy  motor 
pool :  For  example,  approximately  a  years  ago 
in  San  Francisco,  the  Navy  consolidated  the 
bulk  of  its  passenger-carrying  equipment  in 
that  area  into  one  motor  pool  operated  from 
Treasure  Island.  The  operating  was  mod- 
emiied  by  installing  radio-control  equip- 
ment, similar  to  the  modem  tazlcab  dis- 
patch system  found  in  many  cities,  and  other 
up-to-date  management  procedtires  wherever 
practicable.  As  a  result,  and  in  spite  of  a 
continuously  Increasing  workload,  includ- 
ing the  absorption  of  certain  transportation 
responsibilities  from  other  agencies,  the 
ntunber  of  vehicles  has  been  reduced  from 
approximately  100  vehicles  to  less  than  30. 

Typical  month  operation:  A  review  of  the 

operation  statistics  of  this  pool  for  the 
month  of  July  1051  iUustrates  the  excellent 
utilization  now  being  accomplished  and  the 
loUowlng  statistics  reveal  the  Important 
facts  behind  the  redtiction  In  vehicles  and 
point  to  other  definite  economies  in  the 
operation: 

llximber  of  vehicles  operated 2S 

Number  trips  completed .     6.  000 

Passengers   carried 10,050 

Miles  traveled 9C,  198 

Average     passengers     per     day     per 

vehicle 17.  5 

A^rage  miles  per  day  per  vehicle.  __        100 

Hie  natlODSl  average  for  miles  per  day  per 
^■htris  Is  leas  than  60  miles  as  against  the 
vn  aalles  per  day  per  vehicle  attained  In 
this  operation. 

State  Department  pool,  Washington,  D.  C: 
A  second  example  of  what  can  be  aoeom- 
pushed  through  the  operating  of  Govern- 
ment equipment  pools  and  the  application 
Of  modem  techniques  is  found  in  the  oper- 
ation of  a  radio-controlled  motor  pool  by 
the  State  Department.  This  operation  con- 
sists of  the  pooling  of  a  number  of  the  State 
Department  vehicles  and  operating  them 
With  radio-control  equipment  and  under  a 
modem  dispatch  system.  A  result  and  econ- 
omy of  this  operation  has  been  to  Increase 
the  average  number  of  pfusengers  hauled, 
per  vehicle  per  day,  from  19.24  dxirlng  Novem- 
ber 1M0  to  28.33  during  November  1951. 

GSA  operations  in  Washington,  D.  C:  Tl!e 
General  Services  Administration  has  consoli- 
dated Its  vehicles — trucks  and  passenger 
cars — In  the  Washington  area  into  a  motor 
pool  under  one  central  control.  The  two 
major  workloads  for  GSA  are  the  delivery  of 
warehouse  material  and  supplies  to  Govern- 
ment offices  and  the  delivery  of  all  fuels  to 
Oovemment  buildings  and  instailatlon*  in 
this  area.  The  volume  of  warehouse  suppllea 
delivered  Increased  from  8,331  tons  for  the 
period  July  1,  1060,  to  December  81,  1950,  to 
14.781  tons  for  the  same  period  ending  De- 
oenxber  31.  I951,  an  increase  oX  approximately 


80  percent.  There  were  comparable  Increases 
In  the  other  QSA  pool  activities,  nevertheless, 
as  a  result  of  this  consolidation.  GSA  has 
reduced  the  n\unber  of  vehicles  on  hand  and 
in  use  from  312  as  of  July  1,  1951,  to  SM  as 
of  December  31.  1951.  Further,  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  vehicles  under  one  control  now 
permits  development  of  a  ftam,  well-planned 
replacement  program  designed  on  sound 
management  basis  rather  than  a  hi^hasard 
program  based  solely  on  project  require- 
ments. The  38  vehicles  disposed  of,  for  ex- 
ample, were  all  of  ancient  vintage,  uneco- 
nomical of  repair,  and  well  beyond  any  eco- 
nomical Ufe  expectancy.  As  time  allows  for 
additional  modemtaatlon  and  the  imple- 
menting of  a  firm,  well-planned  replacement 
program,  further  reductions  will  be  msde  in 
the  number  of  vehicles  required  to  handle 
this  workload. 

Transportation  in  Washington.  D.  C  :  The 
bulk  of  the  Federal  agencies  in  Washington 
are  located  within  an  area  d  approximately 
80  square  miles,  encircling  the  Capitol.  Whlta 
Bouse,  and  the  Pentagon.  Most  of  the  re- 
maining Oovemment  activities  are  located  at 
distances  of  1  to  20  miles  from  the  center  of 
this  area.  In  the  execution  of  necessary 
everyday  official  activities  In  the  Washington 
srea,  the  interoffice  travel  of  Oovemment 
personnel,  measured  in  terms  of  a  commer- 
cial operation,  is  estimated  at  approximataly 
20.000  fares  per  day. 

Government  agencies  and  departmenta  are 
now  operating  more  than  30  transportation 
systems  and  shuttle  runs  in  metropolitan 
Washington  for  the  transportation  of  Gov- 
ernment employees.  At  least  six  of  these 
agencies  have  regularly  scheduled  operations 
of  several  vehicles,  with  the  major  system 
utilizing  approximately  36  vehicles.  This 
transportation  of  Oovemment  personnel  In- 
volves the  dally  use  of  approximately  130 
vehicles  ranging  In  size  from  station  w;.gons 
to  busses  capable  of  carrying  47  passengers. 
Some  of  these  vehicles  are  now  being  oper- 
ated for  a  major  or  minor  portion  of  a  trip 
on  routes  parallel  or  adjacent  to  routes  being 
used  by  other  agenoies. 

In  addition,  the  Oovemment  Is  currently 
operating  in  Washington.  D.  C,  approxi- 
mately 1380  passenger-carrying  vehicles  di- 
vided as  follows: 


Civil   agencies . 

Military  agencies .. 


840 
740 


From  these  facta  It  is  evident  that  a  need 
exlsta  in  Washington  for  studying  the  ex- 
isting Government  personnel  transportation 
system.  Whether  the  answer  Is  radio-con- 
trolled motor  pool  or  pools,  a  combination 
of  motor  pool  and  bus  operation  or  a  conx- 
blnatlon  of  Government  and  public  trans- 
portation systems  is  a  question  that  should 
be  answered  by  exjjerta  alter  necesrary 
study  and  Investigation. 

Certainly  the  proj)er  solution  will  elim- 
inate the  need  for  the  low-mileage  vehicle 
and  for  many  automobiles  reserved  for  per- 
sonal needs  of  a  Oovemment  official,  and 
win  allow  expansion  of  existing  truck  pools, 
thereby  automatically  releasing  many  trucks 
presently  retained  by  agencies  tor  limited 
and  intermittent  use. 

Also,  a  centrally  directed  system  will  elim- 
inate   many    existing    dupUcating    services. 

Conclusion:  H.  R.  4034  would  allow  the 
Oovemment,  through  the  General  Services 
Administration,  to  make  such  necMsary  stud- 
ies as  I  indicated  the  need  for  and  to  de- 
velop and  ojjerate  consolidated  motor  pools 
or  systems  including  truck  pools  which,  in 
addition  to  the  advantages  previously  de- 
tailed, win  eliminate  many  of  the  present 
abxises  and  misuses  of  Oovemment  auto- 
mobiles. This  pooling  of  equipment  will 
also  encourage  the  adoption  of  motor  vehi- 
cle fleet  management  practices  which  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  will  produce  defl- 
nite  economies  by  reducing  the  number  of 
Government-owned  automobiles  and  the 
personnel  needed  to  care  tea  and  optrztm 


the  vehicles  and  at  the  same  time  give  more 
efficient  service.  This  would  be  one  of  the 
first  big  steps  needed  to  put  tlM  operating 
and  management  of  Government-owned 
motor  vehicles  on  a  practical  basis  and 
woxild  provide  a  means  of  controlling  the 
use  and  abuse  at  Oovemment-owned  auto- 
mobiles. 


Contrmstinf  Views  Gmccniaf  hTettifa- 
tion  of  tlie  Wafe  StabiliutioB  Board 
by  the  Cominittec  on  EducatioB  aail 
Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  VAIL 

or  xLUMOia 

III  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRCSDfTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  Maw  13,  1952 

Mr.  VAIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro.  I 
include  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
iUustratlTe  of  contrasting  views  concern- 
ing the  current  investigation  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  pursuant  to  the 
Allen  resolution: 

UNnsD  STKSLwosJuaa 

or  AMSaicA,  dO. 
Chicago,  JU.,  Map  i,  19S2. 
How.  CoMoaBSBicaw  Van.:  At  a  regular 
meeUng  of  Local  Union  1008.  U8A-CIO. 
Toungstown  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.,  it  was  regu- 
larly moved,  seconded,  and  conceded  I  writ* 
you  and  express  ths  feelings  of  the  boys  em- 
ployed here  on  your  resolution,  pertaining 
to  House  Resolution  632,  which  purports  to 
an  InvestigaUon  of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board.  We  are  vigorously  opposed  to  any 
Investigation  of  any  Oovemment  agency 
eHMcially  when  it  applies  to  the  steelworkcr 
or  anyone  who  has  to  work  for  a  living. 


CoMonas  or  trz  UwrncD  Srsna. 

Housi:  or  RKnaasNTATTvas, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  10,  1952. 
Mr.  RxwsT  J.  Matusrzk. 

Fresident.  Subdiatrict  S,  Local  Union 
No.  1008,  United  Steelvorkera  of 
America.  CIO.  CTHcago,  lU. 

DBAS  Ma.  Msrosaxx:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  fl. 

I  fully  understand  and  sppreciate  the  In- 
terest of  your  organization  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Wage  StabUlzatlon  Board.  However. 
It  is.  as  much  to  your  interest  as  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  and  of  lnd\utry  that 
an  investigation  be  conducted  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  authorized  the  Board,  if  clrcum- 
stances  warrant.  While  the  decision  of  the 
Board  may  favor  labor  today,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent an  adverse  decision  toiiorrow?  Would 
you  then  be  opposed  to  congressional  inves- 
tigation? 

Tour  Congress  is  vitally  Interested  In  the 
manner  of  functioning  of  a  Board  that  Con- 
gress has  suthorized.  The  Allen  resolution 
to  investigata  ths  W8B  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  255  to  88.  The  committee  on 
which  I  serve,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  was  assigned  to  the  Investigation. 

I  produced  records  from  the  files  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  indi- 
cating that  four  of  the  labor  representative* 
of  the  Board  have  or  have  bad  Communist- 
front  connections.  Three  public  members 
had  similar  records.  How  do  the  boys  in 
your  organization  feel  about  that?  I  am 
certain  beyond  question  that  It  Is  your  d^ 
sire  to  be  represented  by  clean  Americans, 
of  onimpeachable  loyalty  to  your  country 
and  mine,  and  I  further  believe  that  It  la 
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your  desire  that  fair,  considerate  treatment 
be  accorded  by  such  a  Board  to  all  issues  and 
all  parties  at  interest. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  proceed,  without  fear 
and  without  favor,  to  carry  out  our  assign- 
ment. We  would  do  exactly  the  same  thing 
If  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot.  Make 
no  mlstako  about  that. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RicHAKo  B.  Vsn., 
Jf ember  of  Congren. 
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RectamatioB  GimmissioBer  Straas 
Charged  With  Dittortinf  History 
and  HoodwiDkiaf  Nation's  Taxpayers 

EXTE3*SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALtroiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  5.  1952 

fr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Recla- 
mation Cccmnissioner  Michael  W.  Straus 
delivered  a  speech  on  April  30,  1952,  at 
Hoover  Dam  which  misstated  facts  and 
distorted  the  true  history  of  reclama- 
tion and  power  development  in  the 
southwestern  United  States  by  seeming 
to  credit  Arizona  with  helping  to  build 
the  great  Hoover  E)am  project. 

It  is  extremely  serious  business  when 
a  high  Oovemment  official  makes  a 
propaganda  speech  which  appears  de- 
signed to  hoodwink  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation. 

The  occasion  for  Mr.  Straus*  talk  was 
the  dedication  of  a  new  generator  at 
Hoover  Dam  which  will  produce  power 
for  Arizona.  Mr.  Straus  paid  tribute  to 
the  pioneering  spirit  of  Arizona,  which 
he  intimated  made  possible  the  building 
of  Hoover  Dam. 

The  State  of  Arizona  for  years  fought 
the  building  of  Hoover  Dam  in  Congress 
and  in  the  courts,  and  succeeded  in 
blocking  the  project  bill  in  several  ses- 
sions of  Congress. 

AklXONA   PSES   STATI    MIUTU 

Likewise,  the  State  of  Arizona  strenu- 
ously fought  the  building  of  other  major 
projects  on  the  Colorado  River,  and  even 
sent  State  militia,  armed  with  machine 
guns,  to  stop  the  construction  of  Parker 
Dam. 

Speaking  in  praise  of  Arizonans  at 
Hoover  Dam  on  April  30.  this  year, 
Straus  was  quoted  by  newspapers  as  say- 
ing: 

If  It  wasn't  for  that  pioneer  spirit,  you 
wouldn't  be  here  today.  This  was  the  dam 
that  couldn't  be  built,  wouldn't  be  built, 
must  not  be  built. 

The  Oo\ernn>ent  has  Invested  one-bun- 
drcd-and-«lxty-odd-mllllon  dollars  in  this 
dsm  and  in  installing  these  generators,  and 
it  Is  aU  being  paid  back  100  percent.  It  will 
all  be  paid  for  by  1087,  then  the  Colorado 
River  will  become  an  Important  addition  to 
the  United  States  mint  after  that. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona for  their  pioneering  spirit  as  I  listen 
here  to  that  golden  voice  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  cost  of  Hoover 
Dam  will  all  be  paid  back,  but  not  by 
Arizona.  It  will  be,  and  is  being,  paid 
for  by  the  power  consumers  of  southern 
California  and  Nevada. 


AM  nrmxsmf  0  contbast 
In  comparison  with  the  soundness  of 
the  Hoover  Dam  project,  for  which  the 
power  consumers  of  southern  California 
contracted  to  repay  90  percent,  the  pro- 
posed multl-billion-dollar  central  Ari- 
zona project  stands  as  a  wholly  unjusti- 
fied and  infeasible  project. 

Although  private  landowners  of  Ari- 
zona would  get  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
central  Arizona  project,  they  would  not 
repay  even  1  percent  of  its  cost.  This 
project  would  cost  the  Nation's  taxpay. 
ers  more  than  $2,000,000,000  for  lost  In- 
terest alone,  according  to  Interior  Secre- 
tary Chapman.  And  once  more  the 
power  consumers  of  southern  California 
would  pay  the  bill,  while  Arizona  would 
pay  practically  nothing. 

AklZONA'S  azcOKO  ON  THX  klVZB 

In  1921,  delegates  from  the  seven 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  basin  gath- 
ered to  write  a  program  which  would 
halt  the  disastrous  floods  of  the  basin 
and  would  permit  development  of  the 
river  on  a  sound  basis.  After  many 
months  of  conferring,  they  signed  the 
noted  Colorado  River  Compact  on  No- 
vember 22,  1922,  and  submitted  it  to 
their  respective  State  legislatures. 

In  1923,  aU  States  of  the  basin,  ex- 
cept Arizona,  approved  the  compact.  By 
this  unreasonable  action  Arizona  blocked 
peace  and  development  on  the  Colorado 
River,  just  as  these  long-sought  goals 
were  In  sight.  But  the  six  States  which 
had  signed  were  not  to  be  thwarted  by 
the  dog-in-the-manger  at  itude  of  one 
State.  They  set  in  motion  machinery 
to  have  the  compact  given  life  as  a  six- 
State  document.  It  took  6  years  to  ac- 
complish this,  with  Arizona  fighting  her 
sister  States  every  step  of  the  way. 

At  last  Congress,  in  1928,  after  Ari- 
zona filibusters  led  by  Senators  Asihtrst 
and  Hatden  had  blocked  action  in  four 
sessions,  passed  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act,  which  authorized  construc- 
tion of  Hoover  Dam,  provided  that  six 
States  ratified  the  compact  and  Cali- 
fornia enacted  a  limitation  act.  This 
was  quickly  done  by  Colorado,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and 
California.  In  June  1929  President 
Hoover  proclaimed  the  act  effective,  and 
the  compact  also  became  operative. 

But  Arizona  did  not  give  up  the  fight. 

ARIZONA   SUES   TO   STOP    HOOVER    DAM 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  that 
time.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  allocating  the  elec- 
tric power  to  be  produc3d  by  Boulder — 
now  Hoover— Dam.  Contracts  for  the 
power  had  to  be  secured  from  users,  and 
under  the  law  these  contracts,  guaran- 
teeing full  repayment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  project,  had  to 
be  signed  before  Congress  appropriated 
the  first  money  to  build  Hoover  Dam. 

The  Secretary  called  hearings.  All 
major  parties  interested  in  Hoover  Dam 
power  were  present,  except  Arizona. 

Arizona  remained  adamant,  ignoring 
all  pleas  of  the  Secretary  and  the  other 
basin  States.  Arizona  maintained  its 
hostile  attitude  despite  the  fact  that  18 
percent  of  Hoover  Dam  power  was  re- 
served for  Arizona's  use  at  any  time 
within  50  years. 


At  last  the  Secretary  proceeded  to 
sign  the  power  contracts  with  the  com- 
munities and  companies  that  would  use 

XL, 

The  way  now  was  cleared  for  Congress 
to  make  the  first  appropriation  for  build- 
ing Hoover  Dam.  This  amounted  to 
$10,660,000. 

Again  Arizona  rushed  out  to  do  battle, 
opposing  the  appropriation.  Arizona 
fought  in  Congress  and  filed  Its  objec- 
tions with  United  States  Comptroller 
General.  But  progress  was  not  to  be 
halted.  The  appropriation  was  passed 
by  Congress. 

Still  determined  to  prevent  the  build- 
ing of  the  dam,  which  was  so  vital  to 
the  growth  of  the  lower  basin,  Arizona 
now  turned  to  the  courts. 

On  October  13,  1930.  Arizona  filed  suit 
In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  six  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  to  stop  construction  of  Hoover 
Dam.  Arizona  also  asked  the  Court  to 
declare  the  Colorado  River  Compact  and 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  uncon- 
stitutional. 

What  did  the  Supreme  Court  tell 
Arizona?    The  Court  said  this: 

(a)  Authority  to  construct  Hoover 
Dam  was  a  valid  exercise  of  congres- 
sional power. 

(b)  The  BoiUder  Canyon  Project  Act 
did  not  abridge  the  water  rights  of 
Arizona. 

(c)  There  was  no  threat  to  Arizona  by 
Secretary  Wilbur  or  the  six  basin  States 

The  Arizona  suit  was  dismissed. 

Twice  more  did  Arizona  appeal  to  the 
highest  tribunal  of  jusUce  on  other 
phases  of  the  controversy,  and  twice 
more  Arizona's  suits  were  denied. 

ABIZONA    SXNOe    lUUTIA 

Still  determined  to  stop  progress  on  the 
Colorado  River,  Arizona  adopted  desper- 
ate means.  Arizona  threatened  the  use 
of  military  force. 

At  this  time  (1934-35)  Parker  Dam 
was  being  built,  155  miles  downstream 
from  Boulder  Dam.  Parker  Dam  cre- 
ates the  reservoir — Lake  Havasu — from 
which  water  begins  its  long  transdesert 
joiu-ney  through  the  great  Colorado 
River  aqueduct  to  Los  Angeles  and  39 
other  cities  some  400  miles  away  on  the 
coastal  plain  of  southern  California. 
This  dam  was  built  with  money  con- 
tributed to  the  United  States  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  a  publicly  owned  enterprise. 

Arizona  did  not  want  these  tliirsty 
cities  to  have  this  river  water,  and  so 
Arizona  physically  prevented  continu- 
ance of  Parker  Dam  construction.  She 
sent  her  militia,  with  machine  guns,  to 
stop  construction,  and  they  did  so. 
Work  ground  to  a  stop. 

In  January  1935  the  United  States 
Government  brought  action  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  halt  Arizona  in  these  acts 
of  violence,  asking  an  injunction. 

The  Court  did  not  grant  the  injunc- 
tion because  the  complaint  of  the  Oov- 
emment failed  to  show  that  construc- 
tion of  Parker  Dam  was  authorized  by 
statute.  However,  Congress  subsequent- 
ly reauthorized  the  construction  of  the 
dam,  work  was  resumed,  and  the  dam 
was  completed. 
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■VBAXW  DISTOBTIOXS 


The  power  which  Straus  dedicated  to 
Arizona  at  Hoover  Dam  last  month  has 
been  available  to  Arizona  since  the  dam 
was  built.  Arizona  was  awarded  18  per- 
cent of  Hoover  Dam  despite  the  fact 
that  Arizona  fought  the  building  of  the 
dam  for  years  and  would  not  sign  a 
power  contract. 

How  Is  it  possible,  therefore,  for  Straus 
to  praise  the  pioneering  spirit  of  Arizoni- 
ans  in  connection  with  Hoover  Dam? 

Out  of  her  vicious  fight  against  Hoover 
Dam.  Arizona  emerged  not  only  with  18 
percent  of  the  power,  but  a  cash  pay -oft 
of  $300,000  a  year  for  50  years,  which  is 
being  paid  for  by  the  power  consumers 
of  CaUfomia. 

ABIZONA    rOVCBT    OTHSB    TWOJWCn 

Out  of  the  All- American  Canal  proj- 
ect in  California,  Arizona  got  a  new 
canal  free  for  the  Yuma  project.  Cali- 
fornia Is  pasrlng  for  it.  Arizona  Is  iMiy- 
Ing  nothing. 

Out  of  the  Parker  Dam  project,  Ari- 
zona got  the  right  to  use  the  dam  to  di- 
vert water  to  Arizona  and  half  the  power 
produced  by  the  dam.  California  paid 
the  entire  cost  of  the  dam.  Arizona  paid 
nothing. 

These  are  two  more  examples  of  the 
Arizona  pioneering  spirit  which  Straus 
80  highly  praised. 

TSUra  ABOtPT  HOOVXB  DAIC 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers, here  is  the  truth  about  who  is 
paying  for  Hoover  Dam: 

Legislation  for  the  dam  provided  that 
before  it  could  be  built  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  must  obtain  contracts  for  its 
power  suflBcient  to  repay  construction 
costs,  plus  3-percent  interest,  within  50 
years.  These  contracts  were  signed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California,  the  cities  of 
Glendale.  Burbank.  and  Pasadena,  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  and  the 
Central  Electric  Power  Corp. 

This  3 -percent  Interest  is  put  Into  the 
United  States  Treasury.  There  is  no  di- 
version of  it,  as  would  be  the  case  In  the 
proposed  central  Arizona  project. 

The  California  power  constmiers 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  power  whether  they 
xised  it  or  not.  They  have  constructed 
hundreds  of  miles  of  transmission  lines 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $60,000,000  to 
bring  this  power  to  southern  California 
users. 

The  southern  California  consumers 
are  away  ahead  of  schedule  in  paying. 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  has  paid  more 
than  $6,000,000  on  account  in  advance 
of  due  dates.  The  metrop>olitan  water 
district  paid  $2,800,000  to  the  Treasury 
for  Hoover  Dam  power  contracts  for  but 
not  needed  or  visable  during  the  con- 
struction period  of  the  Colorado  River 
aqueduct,  an  incident  probably  unique 
in  the  history  of  Federal  financing. 

And  incidentally,  the  great  Colorado 
River  aqueduct,  which  carries  Colorado 
River  water  to  cities,  farms,  and  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  the  mammoth  military 
and  defense  Installations  in  southern 
California,  was  paid  for  by  the  people  of 
California,  not  by  Federal  financing. 


BZBious  BTTsnrxaa 

It  Is  extremely  serious  business  when  a 
high  Government  official  makes  a  propa- 
ganda speech  which  can  easily  deceive 
the  people  and  hoodwink  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation. 

That  was  the  purpose  behind  Straus* 
speech.  He  wants  to  see  Congress  ap- 
prove the  central  Arizona  project,  which 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars, without  the  authority  to  do  so  of  his 
boss.  Secretary  Chapman,  who  does  not 
recommend  the  central  Arizona  project. 
This  money  belonging  to  the  people 
would  never  be  returned  to  the  Ftederal 
Treasury.  It  would  be  spent  to  benefit 
a  few  private  landowners  in  Arizona  at 
no  cost  to  them.  And  it  would  keep 
Mike  Straus  and  company  in  business, 
with  an  enormous  payroll,  building  fan- 
tastic projects. 

Straus'  speech  at  Hoover  Dam  mis- 
stated facts  and  distorted  the  true  his- 
tory of  reclamation  and  power  develop- 
ment in  the  southwestern  United  States. 

The  speech  was  apparently  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  believe  that  such  unjusti- 
fied, costly,  and  unsound  projects  as  the 
central  Arizona  development  are  good 
investments.  The  truth  is  that  such 
projects  would  merely  serve  to  ruin  rec- 
lamation and  aid  in  bankrupting  the 
Nation. 


News  Froai  GtmoMiiu;  Cooatriet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

ov  wucoifsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Christian  E)emocratic  Union 
of  Central  Europe,  339  East  Fifty-second 
Street,  New  York,  publishes  a  semi- 
monthly news  service  with  information 
about  events  occurring  in  Communist- 
dominated  countries.  These  reports  ex- 
cellently show  how  the  Communist  re- 
gimes gradually  snuS  out  the  freedom 
of  the  people. 

I  include  herewith  some  excerpts  from 
recent  issues  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
News  Service: 

PoLiSB  BoKozB  PomnrD  bt  Commuwisis 

It  ia  reported  from  Germany  that  the 
Polish  Communist  regime  has  started  the 
installation  of  mine  fields,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  antitank  obstacles  and  barbed- 
wire  barriers,  along  a  2-ixille  strip  of  land 
following  the  Oder-Nlsa  line  dividing  Poland 
from  Germany. 

The  Polish-German  frontier  Is  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Red  Army.  On  the  Ger- 
man side  the  guards  received  orders  to  fire 
at  every  person  trying  to  cross  the  frontier. 
Guard  towers  were  erected  at  500- yard  In- 
tervals end  they  are  armed  with  machine 
guns.  On  the  Polish  side  new  heavy  bunkers 
overlook  the  fortified  boundary  strip. 


DcATB  oy  Paxss  Boos  or  Polakd 
Jersy  Bare)saa.  the  former  Communist  dic- 
tator of  tbe  press  and  cxiltural  activities  in 
Poland,  died,  after  a  prolonged  Illness,  on 


January  19.  He  controlled  for  several  years 
aU  the  pubUcations  in  Poland  through  the 
Government  publishing  house.  Czytelnlk. 
He  was  also  known  internationally  as  the 
organizer  of  the  first  congress  of  Intellectuala 
at  Wroclaw. 

Borejsza,  whose  real  name  was  Niichlm 
Goldberg,  was  bom  in  1906.  Be  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  since  1929. 
In  1948  b«  was  branded  by  Blerut.  the  Com- 
munist "president."  as  a  politically  unreliable 
devlatlonist  and  was  reUeved  of  all  his  official 
duties. 

MkW  DePORTATIOItS   IM   LxrHTTAMU    AKD  THS 

Baltic  Coui 


A  new  wave  of  deportations  has  started  In 
Lithuania  and  in  the  other  Baltic  countries. 
Trainloada  of  deportees  are  brought  first  to 
the  Vologda  camp  and  then  on  to  the  Ken- 
osa  camp,  both  located  In  Russia.  During 
the  3-month  period  from  November  1951 
to  January  1952  about  10.000  deportees,  most 
of  them  from  Lithuania,  passed  through 
these  camps. 

They  are  scattered  throtighout  the  wide 
Archangelsk  area  in  groups  of  1  to  500  fam- 
Ules,  mostly  near  the  Plnega  and  Mozen 
RiTers.  They  are  compelled  to  work  at  tree 
cutting  In  the  Siberian  forest.  Their  living 
quarters  are  huts,  the  food  Is  bad,  the  work 
hard,  and  the  mortality  rate  high. 

At  about  the  same  time,  15.000  persons 
were  deported  to  the  Komi  Republic,  near 
the  Ural  Mountains.  They  came  from 
western  White  Rutbenia  and  the  Baltic 
eoontrlM.  They  are  being  settled  along  the 
Kotlas- Vorkuta  railroad  and  on  the  banks 
of  tike  Pechora  River  in  the  Uchta  region. 
These  deportees  were  forced  to  sign  a  state- 
ment reading  as  foUows:  "I,  the  undersigned. 
desire  to  become  a  woodcutter  and  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Lithuanian  8.  8.  R.  to 
the  KonU  Autonomoiis  Republic."  NaturaUy 
no  one  would  have  applied  vtduntarUy  for 
hard  work  under  conditions  of  extreme  hard- 
ship, for  miserable  pay. 

Labob  Caio«  Foa  LrrHTTAictANS  nc  Kasakstam 

In  our  bulletin  January  15,  we  mentioned 
the  existence  of  labor  camps  in  Kazakstan.  to 
which  Lithuanians  are  deported  by  the 
Soviet.  An  Italian  prisoner  of  war,  writing 
to  the  Lithuanian  representative  at  the  Vat- 
ican, amplifies  this  information.  He  refers 
to  the  following  labor  camps  In  Kacakstan: 
at  Diegegan,  800  kUometers  from  Karaganda. 
Lithuanians  work  in  ooal  mines.  In  Mlz- 
inofko,  they  work  at  road  construction  and 
In  factories:  In  Oastall,  In  lumber  camps;  and 
in  Karaganda,  in  coal  mines.  According  to 
the  same  Italian  sources,  there  are  also  Lith- 
uanian prisoners  working  in  the  Vladimir 
camp,  near  Moscow,  where  they  are  employed 
In  the  nearby  tractor  factory. 

Cezch  Commcmists  iKsnu.  DxsTaocx 

BkTWLUV  PASKNTS  AMD  Chiuhuin 

Many  reports  from  Czechoslovakia  Indi- 
cate that  school  chUdren  have  been  forced 
to  Inform  the  teachers  about  their  parents' 
reactions  to  Communist  teaching.  Parents 
opposed  to  communism  dare  not  say  any- 
thing, watching  anxiously  the  fatal  influence 
of  the  Communist  school  on  their  chUdren. 
In  some  cases,  when  children  quite  inno- 
cently mentioned  in  schools  that  their  par- 
ents did  not  agree  with  what  they  were 
taught,  the  parents  were  arrested  and  the 
children  separated  from  them  and  placed 
1)    an  institution. 

The  Communists  at  first  denied  the  use  of 
such  methods,  but  eventuaUy  admitted  it. 
Zdenek  Nejedly,  Minister  of  Education,  de- 
clared on  March  27.  1952,  in  the  Czechoslo- 
vak National  Assembly:  "teachers  often 
contend  with  difficulties  arising  from  the 
backgrotind  of  the  chUdren's  family.     Tet 
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today,  tt  is  not  only  the  parents  who  educate 
their  children,  but  we  find  that  the  children 
•re  alao  educating  their  parents." 

Opeeklrig  about  families  supposed  to  be 
unreliable.  Ne)edly  announced  the  stronceet 
^  measures:  "The  strtiggle  Is  conducted  for  the 
sake  of  the  children,  because  they  are  a 
national  treasure  and  we  wUl  not  surrender 
this  treasure  easUy  to  anybody.  We  are  al- 
leged to  be  taking  the  chUdren  away  from 
their  parents.  We  do  not  take  them  from 
their  parents,  but  from  the  enemy.  If  par- 
ents want  to  educate  their  chUdren  to  be- 
come enemies  of  the  Republic  and  of  social- 
lam,  we  cannot  remain  Inactive.  We  adnUt. 
that  we  educate  the  chUdren  of  such  famiUes 
In  the  way  we  regard  as  necessary." 

This  is  a  terrible  testimony  about  what  is 
going  on  behind  the  iron  curtain.  Nejedly 
is  right  when  be  says  that  this  is  an  ideologi- 
cal struggle  and  that,  given  sufBcient  tlUM, 
the  Communists  would  train  the  young  gen- 
eration in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  would 
even  think  of  '•*'»"g*"g  the  situation  and 
•eeklsf  Uberty. 

RsoisniATiow  OP  BinraAauM  BmiMAaiaTa 

The  Communist  State  Ofllce  for  Rellgknis 
Affairs  has  ordered  the  registration  of  every 
seminarist  In  Hungary.  The  Communist 
regime  had  not  hitherto  interfered  directly 
in  the  spiritual  direction  and  curricula  of 
Catholic  seminaries.  Recent  reports,  bow- 
ever.  Indicate  that  the  education  of  a  new 
generation  of  young  priests  wlU  not  be  free 
from  Communist  Influence. 

This  new  trend  commenced  when  the  spir- 
itual directors  of  the  largest  semlnarlee  in 
Hungary,  Esrtergom  and  Eger,  were  dis- 
missed. The  seminary  of  He}oe  has  been 
closed  and  merged  with  that  of  Eger.  The 
curricula  will  be  completely  changed. 
Courses  In  Marxism-Leninism  will  be  intro- 
duced. Similar  dispositions  were  taken 
•bout  3  years  •go  In  the  seminaries  of  Chech- 
oslovakia and  Rumania. 

Although  priests  fsce  a  life  of  poverty  and 
persecution,  there  are  today  more  candidates 
for  priesthood  than  ever  before,  as  persecu- 
tion has  always  stimulated  spiritual  ferror. 
The  seminaries  cannot  admit  all  the  young 
men  applying  for  training.  Keresst,  the  bi- 
monthly magazlzte  of  the  Conuntinist-spon- 
•ored  movement  of  CathoHc  priests,  com- 
plains in  every  Issue  that  the  seminarists  are 
hostile  to  the  movement  and  to  the  present 
regime.  The  rectors  and  spirlttial  directors 
of  the  seminaries  are  blamed  for  this  atti- 
tude. 

The  State  OfBce  for  Rellgtoos  Affair*  in- 
tends to  replace  the  dismissed  priests  with 
others  who  adhere  to  the  Oennmtmlst -spon- 
sored movement  of  the  clergy.  So  far  a  cer- 
tain number  of  seminarists  were  imprisoned 
or  drafted  into  the  army.  As  these  measures 
failed  to  achieve  their  objective,  the  Com- 
munist Qovernment  decided  to  transform 
completely  the  seminaries. 

PaonsTAMT  CHiracB  PtMsmcrma  nc  Humcabt 

The  Hungarian  Oommiuiist  regime  is  en- 
deavoring to  reduce  the  Infltiezaoe  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  It  has  managed  to  en- 
list the  help  of  Albert  Bereczky,  bishop  of 
Budapest,  who  pensioned  off  st  the  end  of 
1961  •  number  of  anti-Gommunlst  Calvlnlst 
pastors,  although  their  age  did  not  Justify 
•och  a  measure.  Berecaky  is  a  cc^alxirator 
with  the  Communists  and  sufqxrts  the 
movement  of  the  "peace  priests"  sponsored 
by  the  Communist  Government. 

Tounger  Protestant  children,  up  to  the 
•ge  of  14.  still  receive  religious  instruction. 
In  the  high  schools,  the  percentage  is  much 
lower,  as  pressure  is  put  on  parents  and 
teachers  to  discourage  any  kind  of  religious 
teaching. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Dlaconlasas  In 
Budapest  was  closed.    The  philanthropic  ••- 
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tlvltles  of  that  organisation  which  Included 
the  care  of  the  sick,  or  orphana,  etc..  have 
been  stopped.  The  NaUonal  Missionary 
Community,  which  replaced,  after  1946.  the 
TMCA  and  the  8o0ety  SoU  Deo  Gloria  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  work,  has  alao 
been  liquidated. 

CoKPULBoar    CoMCBMraAnoir    or    Nxnn    nr 

CzBCaosiOVAXIA 

When,  m  the  fall  of  1960.  the  CeechoBlovak 
Communists  occupied  most  of  the  monas- 
teries In  the  country,  they  transported  the 
nuns  Into  specially  selected  monasteries 
Into  which  they  were  crowded.  The  nuns 
were  concentrated  in  Albrechtlce  and  Vld- 
nava  In  Moravla-Sllesla  and  in  Broumov  in 
North  Bohemia.  The  Veritas  news  service, 
published  In  Rome  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Chrlatlan  Academy,  reported  on  March  IS 
on  the  conditions  prevailing  In  these  con- 
centration monasteries.  The  working  con- 
ditions of  the  nuns.  Including  those  em- 
ployed in  hospitals  as  nurses  are  described 
In  detaU.  The  Communist  order  against 
nuns  In  Czechoslovakia  affected  about  16,000 
nuns,  novices,  and  postulanta. 

MonuzATiosr  or  Maimowa  nr  Humcast 

On  March  15  a  full  mobilization  of  man- 
power was  started  In  Hungary.  In  aeeord- 
ance  with  a  confidential  Instruction  from  the 
Oovemnjent,  the  local  authorities  now  have 
the  right  to  dispose  of  every  citizen  and 
transfer  him  or  her  to  any  place  and  to  any 
kind  of  labor  they  wish.  One  of  the  objects 
of  this  move  is  the  transfer  dt  100.000  agrl- 
culttiral  workers  Into  industry.  One  at  the 
more  Interesting  provisions  of  the  new  de- 
cree concerns  the  "utilization  of  youth." 
Toung  persons  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18 
can  t>e  used  in  the  interest  of  socialism,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  school  pupils 
or  not.  Touth  between  18  and  IB  may  b« 
obliged  to  perform  irtiatever  agricultural 
work  requested  of  them. 

In  some  cases,  adds  the  decree,  the  work 
performed  by  Juveniles  may  be  reduced  on 
account  of  physical  weakness  to  8  hours  per 
day.  In  order  to  utilize  the  full  potential 
of  every  family,  the  authorities  have  the 
right  to  separate  members  of  a  family  and 
put  the  women  to  work.  The  decree  alms 
at  the  disruption  of  the  last  center  of  re- 
sistance to  the  rei^me,  the  family. 

The  Communists  resorted  to  full  mobi- 
lization of  manpower  after  the  failure  of 
their  attempt  to  recruit  voluntary  labor  for 
Industry  and  mining.  The  decree  foUows 
closely  the  Soviet  pattern.  Its  execution  was 
entrusted  to  Plotr  Samugln,  Russian  adviser 
to  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Interior.  The 
secret  police  have  been  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  decree. 

OoMMtnnsa  Tst  To  Psbvkwt  Bscapb  Facm 
Huxcabt  bt  Aia 

The  political  control  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Hungarian  Air  Force  has  been  entrusted 
to  a  special  department  at  the  air  force  head- 
quarters. This  department  maintains  a  net- 
work of  spies,  who  listen  to  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  men  and  generally  keep  a  close 
watch  on  them,  mainly  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting escapes.  Further  precautions  in- 
clude the  stationing  of  units  as  far  away 
from  the  West  as  possible.  Pilots  get  only 
enough  fuel  for  short  flights,  to  make  sure 
they  do  not  fly  to  the  West.  In  Transdanuble 
(the  part  of  Hungary  between  the  Danulie 
and  the  Austrian  frontier)  and  along  the 
southern  frontier  strip,  antiaircraft  guns 
•re  set  up  at  every  comer  of  the  •irfields 
ready  to  fire  on  any  planes  which  transgress 
the  strict  flight  regulations. 

SimUar  precautions  have  l>een  applied  to 
civil  aviation.  In  the  frontier  zone  the  air- 
liners of  the  Hungarian -Russia  Airlines 
(MasKuJet)  are  piloted  by  trusted  RussUuM. 


N«w  If  the  TiB«  for  AcBm 
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Monday.  May  12, 1952 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteiul  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKD,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  Public  Music  Hall, 
Cleveland,  on  Sunday,  April  20,  1952: 
Now  Is  THz  Toot  roa  Acnoir 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  considerable 
pleasure  that  I  have  accepted  the  invitation 
to  address  you  today.  Meetings  like  this  mx9 
proof  that  the  leader  of  your  movement.  Dr. 
Francis  K.  Townaend,  is  one  pro{»het  who  Is 
honored  in  his  home  country.  Certainly. 
ne  one  has  eontrlbuted  mors  to  focus  public 
attention  on  what  has  now  generally  been 
conceded  to  be  the  No.  1  domestic  problem 
of  the  country — the  Insurance  of  a  proper 
and  adequate  level  of  security  for  a  decent 
livelihood  of  the  senior  cltiaens  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Deq>ite  this  boated  recognlUon.  Dr.  Ed- 
win E.  Witte.  who  was  executive  director 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  in  1934.  recently  observed:  "In- 
creased attention  must  be  given  to  social 
security  and  to  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
aging  population.  The  prevailing  ignorance 
on  these  aspects  is  astounding,  in  view  of 
the  immense  amount  of  dlKiission.  This 
may  be  one  consequence  of  the  geronto- 
logical movement."  That  is  why  I  have 
chosen  for  my  text  today,  "Now  la  the  Time 
for  Action."  We  have  had  so  much  talk 
about  the  elder  citizens  of  the  country,  that 
we  have  established  a  whole  new  field  of 
study  called  geriatrics,  and  yet  we  are  doing 
essentially  nothing  alx)Ut  the  problem,  and 
even  the  foremost  expert  of  the  day  back  in 
1935  now  admits  that  the  prevailing  ignor- 
ance is  astoiuiding. 

And  do  you  know  where  he  made  this 
statement?  It  was  at  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Gerontological  Congress.  (I  suppose 
by  now  everybody  knows  that  "geriatrics" 
and  "gerontological"  are  fancy  terms  for 
growing  old.)  Yes.  whUe  the  senior  cltiaens 
of  the  country  continue  to  slowly  starve, 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  have  become  Um  subject  of  a  Roman 
holiday  for  the  profes&ional  social  worker 
and  contributors  to  the  social  service  Jour- 


Let's  take  a  recent  editlfxi  of  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  for  January  1962.  It  Is  en- 
titled "Social  OontrtbuUon  by  the  Aged." 
Here  are  some  of  the  articles  published  la 
this  magasine: 

Listen  now,  A  Philosophy  of  Aging.  Tes, 
an  older  person  miist  have  a  phUoeophy, 
whether  he  has  anything  to  eat  or  not. 

The  next.  The  Social  and  Psychological 
Needs  of  the  Aged.  This  U  followed  by  an 
article  on  the  social  participation  of  the  aged 
In  different  cultxires.  Now,  how  many  dif- 
ferent cultures  would  you  be  interested  In 
participating  in? 

These  illuminating  treatises  are  followed 
by  sections  on  the  contributions  which  aging 
people  can  make  to  the  productive  economy 
and  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 
They  discuss  the  creative  activities  of  older 
people,  creative  activity  through  handcrafts, 
and  sharing  community  responsibility.  Far 
toward  the  end  of  the  publication  is  a  10- 
page  article,  entitled  "Income  Maintenanee 
For  the  Aged."  Tes,  I  said  10  pages,  only 
10  pages  out  at  180  pages  on  the  piDblcms  at 
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elder  eltlaens,  are  devoted  to  tbe  problem  of 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  the 
other  170  pages  tell  you  how  to  enjoy  It  while 
the  wolf  snarls  outside. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Wltte  that  vhe  prevailing 
Ignorance  about  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
aging  population  Is  astounding,  but  If  he  and 
the  head  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion In  Washington,  and  the  members  of 
the  key  congresslc«ial  committees  would 
concentrate  on  the  basic  problem  Instead  of 
circumventing  It  or  applying  make-shift 
measures  In  a  half-hearted  manner,  there 
might  be  greater  understanding.  Then,  cer- 
tainly there  would  be  less  sxifferlng  among 
the  elder  cltlxens  of  the  country. 

At  the  same  Second  International  Geron- 
tological Congress,  this  same  Dr.  Edwin  E. 
Wltte  told  his  audience,  "increased  atten- 
tion to  noneconomlc  problems  which  the 
gerontological  movement  has  produced  may 
minimize  the  Importance  of  economic  issues. 
Although  this  recent  interest  Is  to  the  good, 
it  may  obscure  the  important  truths,  that 
many  older  people  lack  economic  means  for 
decent  existence."  Now  I  quote  Dr.  Wltte's 
remarks  because  he  was  on  the  ground  floor 
In  1934.  when  there  was  a  chance  to  do 
something  basic  In  Washington.  But  In 
1934.  after  recommending  essentially  the 
present  system  of  old-age  Insurance  and  pub- 
lic assistance,  based  upon  proof  of  need,  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Security,  of  which 
Dr.  Wltte  was  executive  director,  acknowl- 
edged that  "no  even  reasonably  complete 
data  Is  available  regarding  the  means  of  sup- 
port of  aged  persons." 

Now,  17  years  later.  Dr.  Wltte  has  passed 
from  the  Washington  scene,  but  he  ac- 
knowledges that,  and  again  I  quote  from  his 
speech  to  the  Second  International  Geronto- 
logical Congress,  "we  know  very  little  about 
how  older  people  actually  get  their  liveli- 
hood." And  then  he  observes  very  wisely 
and  profoundly.  "It  Is  clear  that  many  older 
people  have  to  live  very  skimpily.  We  must 
find  out  why  some  older  people  are  in  need 
while  others  are  getting  along  very  well 
economically." 

Now  I  take  Issue  with  Dr.  Wltte.  despite 
his  learning  and  experience  in  social  secxirlty. 
I  think  It  Is  not  nearly  so  Important  to  find 
out  why  some  older  people  are  In  need  while 
Others  are  getting  along  very  well,  as  It  Is 
to  take  the  necessary  legislative  action  to 
Insure  that  many  older  people  do  not  have 
to  live  very  skimpily,  or  indeed  to  slowly 
starve.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  try  to 
use  what  facts  we  have  at  our  disposal  and 
then  we  should  conclude  debate  toward  legis- 
lative action  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  we 
know  them.  For  example,  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  Social  Secwlty  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  have  worked 
o<kt  budget  estimates  showing  what  It  costs 
an  elderly  couple  to  maintain  a  modest  but 
adequate  level  of  living  in  a  city.  These 
estimates,  as  of  October  1950,  ranged  from 
tl.620  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  to  $1,908  In  MUwaukee. 
And.  of  course,  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  peo- 
ple that  the  index  of  consumers'  prices  has 
gone  up  12  points  since  then. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  sources  of  Income 
are  available  to  provide  this  modest  but 
adequate  level  of  living  for  older  persons. 
According  to  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
assistant  to  the  Commissioner  for  Social  Se- 
curity, by  December  of  this  year,  there  will 
be  13.000.000  Americana  65  years  of  age  and 
over.  Out  of  these  13.000.000  senior  citizens, 
3.000.000  will  be  employed  and  1.000,000  are 
wives  of  persons  gainfully  employed.  Be- 
tween foiir  or  five  million  older  persons  will 
be  receiving  some  form  of  social-insurance 
benefit  from  such  programs  as  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance,  clvil-servlce  retirement, 
or  railroad  retirement  programs.  Of  the  re- 
maining four  to  five  million  elderly  p>ersons. 
It  is  estimated  that  2,600,000  will  be  drawing 
Old-age  assistance.    Of  covirse.  we  know  that 


even  with  the  Increase  In  the  old-age  and 
sxirvlvors  Insurance  benefits,  iinder  the  So- 
cial Securltv  Act  amendments  of  1B50.  about 
8  percent  of  aged  persons  drawing  old-age 
Insiirance  benefits  are  receiving  public  as- 
sistance In  addition. 

According  to  an  earlier  article  In  the  So- 
cial Security  Bulletin,  of  October  1949, 
"earlier  studies  of  the  resources  of  insurance 
beneficiaries  have  shown,  moreover,  that 
some  beneficiaries  refrain  from  asking  for 
help  altogether,  and  others  for  as  long  as 
they  can,  often  existing  at  extremely  low 
levels  of  living  as  an  alternative."  Yes,  how 
well  we  know.  Even  today  under  this  pro- 
gram, which  was  hailed  in  1935  as  the  bul- 
wark in  old  age  against  destitution  and  de- 
pendency, the  average  monthly  benefit  is 
only  $42.14  for  the  Insxired  worker  himself, 
and.  If  he  has  a  wife,  he  gets  a  bonus  of  50 
percent  for  her.  I  have  never  quite  under- 
stood the  theory  behind  this  50  percent  extra 
for  the  wife.  I  don't  know  whether  a  wife  la 
supposed  to  eat  only  half  as  nruch  as  her 
husband.  I  can  testify,  however,  from  my 
own  experience  that  the  clothing  budget  for 
a  wife  cannot  be  financed  for  half  of  what 
a  man  pays  for  his  wardrobe.  These  then 
are  the  facts  about  Income  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  persons  eligible  for  old-ag« 
and  survivors  Inswance. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  those  who  are 
receiving  old-age  assistance.  These  2.700.- 
000  senior  citizens  are  now  drawing  on  the 
average  tbe  magnificent  sum  of  $44.51  a 
month.  One  out  of  every  five  persons  over 
age  65  Is  now  receiving  public  assistance. 
The  individual  old-age  assistance  payments 
vary  among  the  States  from  about  $19  to  $71  a 
month.  More  than  400.000  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance  in  eight  States  now  receive  on 
the  average  of  less  than  $1  per  day.  Here  In 
the  State  of  Ohio,  we  do  a  little  setter  than 
that.  The  average  monthly  old-age  pension 
In  Ohio  last  December  was  $49.09,  but  do 
not  allow  any  public  official  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  tell  you  that  our  great  State  has  been 
living  up  to  her  role  as  the  headquarters  of 
Dr.  Townsend.  A  study  made  by  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  and  published  In  November 
of  last  year,  shows  that  Ohio  ranked  eleventh 
among  the  States  In  average  old-age  assist- 
ance payments  per  recipient  In  1940.  By 
1950,  Ohio  had  dropped  from  eleventh  to 
twenty-second  among  the  States  of  the 
Union  although  she  ranks  thirteenth  in  per 
capita  income.  Moreover,  while  other  States 
were  Increasing  their  low  average  payments 
per  recipient  of  old-age  assistance,  Ohio  was 
lagging  far  behind. 

On  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  the  per- 
centage change  in  average  payment  per  re- 
cipient from  December  of  1940  to  June  of 
1950,  a  period  of  sharply  rising  prices,  Ohio 
ranks  forty-second  among  all  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Of  course,  we  can  point  with 
pride  that  the  senior  citizens  of  Ohio  live 
handsomely  in  comparison  with  those  in  Vir. 
glnia,  who,  after  they  demonstrate  their  need, 
receive  only  $22.60  per  month.  WovUd  you 
believe  It?  The  citizens  of  Virginia  are  now 
expending  per  capita  approximately  the  same 
amount  for  relief  as  in  the  days  of  George 
Washington.  Yes;  Ohio  has  made  some  prog- 
ress beyond  the  standards  prevailing  in 
George  Washington's  day.  but  the  prevailing 
view  in  Ohio  and  In  Washington  still  has 
not  progressed  very  far  beyond  the  public 
conscience  of  William  McKlnley's  time. 

How  long  must  we  tolerate  this  great  In- 
equality In  old-age-assistance  payments 
among  the  States?  How  long  must  we  sub- 
ject older  persons  to  the  humiliation  of  prov- 
ing their  pauperism  in  public?  It  Is  no  se- 
cret why  economic  assistance  In  old  age  Is 
needed.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  again  given  us  a  careful  study  and  has 
concluded:  "The  major  factor  affecting  the 
economic  situations  of  persons  and  families 
accepted  for  assistance  was  the  loss  of  a 


Job."  According  to  Mr.  Oark  Tlbbets, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aging  and 
Geriatrics  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
a  recent  study  in  one  large  city,  covering 
more  than  200  establishments,  emplojrlng 
140.000  workers,  showed  that  a  majority 
rarely  depart  from  the  policy  of  not  employ- 
ing men  of  45  years  of  age. 

This  is  the  appalling  plct\ire  of  what  peo- 
ple acttially  get  when  the  old-age-aaststance 
case  worker  decides  that  they  are  entitled 
to  It.  Almost  as  shocking  and  certainly  as 
dlsheart«!ning  to  the  older  persons  concerned 
are  the  many  restrictions  and  limitations 
upon  eligibility  for  their  public-assistance 
pittance.  First,  they  must  prove  residence 
and  citizenship  and  in  some  cases  even  their 
loyalty  is  put  in  Issue. 

Then  their  own  property  must  be  listed 
and  valued  and  In  many  cases  their  rela- 
tives have  to  be  polled  In  an  effort  to  exact 
sacrifices  from  children  and  grandchildren 
which  may  alter  the  coxirse  of  their  Uvea. 
More  recently,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Infamous,  so-called  Jenner  amendment,  the 
old-age  assistance  applicant  knows  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  protection  from  tha 
Federal  Government  against  publication  In 
the  newspapers  of  the  misfortune  that  has 
befallen  them.  Here  In  Ohio  we  know  how 
the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  public- 
assistance  recipients  can  be  taken  advt.ntage 
of  by  persons  running  for  public  offlre  and 
by  business  concerns  with  questionable 
practices.  In  fact.  It  was  because  of  i<busca 
occurring  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that  the  law 
was  amended  in  1939  to  prohibit  such  pub- 
lication. I  was  minority  leader  in  the  State 
leglslatxire  when  this  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed. The  Jenner  lunendment  could  lot 
stand  on  Its  own  feet  and  had  to  be  a/lded 
as  a  rider  to  the  1951  tax  bill.  I  cau  ^«- 
sure  you  that  I  voted  against  this  proposal 
by  voting  to  recommit  the  bill  to  conference, 
for  as  I  view  It.  you  cant  shame  poverty  out 
of  existence.  Nevertheless,  the  former  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  House  xirged  that  the 
Jenner  amendment  would  "restore  to  the 
States  a  measure  of  their  rights  and  respon- 
slbUltles  In  respect  to  the  handling  of 
wealth"  and  this  view  ultimately  prevailed. 

This  then  Is  the  Inventory  of  our  situa- 
tion today.  Average  benefits  for  older  cltl- 
Eens  under  both  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  and  the  old-age  assistance  pro- 
grams are  between  $42  and  $45  per  month. 
Nearly  half  of  the  13.000.000  persons  over  6ft 
cannot  work  by  reason  of  physical  incapac- 
ity. Yet  the  average  life  expectancy  for 
men  at  65  is  over  13  years  and  for  women 
It  Is  16  years.  While  Dr.  Wltte  and  other 
authorities  admit  their  Ignorance  of  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  aging  population,  the 
facts  still  are.  according  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  welfare  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Henry  L.  McCarthy,  that,  "at  best  there  are 
20  percent  of  those  65  years  Of  age  or  over 
who  have  stifflcient  Income  and  health  and 
are  otherwise  situated  so  that  they  have  no 
need  for  welfare  agencies."  In  the  words 
of  Shakespeare,  "My  way  of  life  Is  fall'n  Into 
the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf;  and  that  which 
should  accompany  old  age,  as  honor,  love, 
obedience,  troops  of  friends,  I  must  not  look 
to  have." 

As  I  have  said,  my  text  today  is  that  now 
Is  the  time  for  us  to  do  something  about 
It.  Now  Is  the  time  for  action.  I  believe 
that  if  we  can  take  care  of  the  economic  se- 
curity of  the  senior  citizens,  then  their  boxis- 
Ing.  their  education,  their  recreation,  and 
their  contributions  to  the  cultural  life  of 
the  community  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
At  least,  let's  place  first  things  first  and  take 
care  of  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  suf- 
ficient for  the  modest  but  adequate  living 
that  the  economists  talk  about.  Now.  how 
can  we  proceed  with  an  Intelligent  and 
practical  plan  of  acUon? 
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First,  this  is  election  year  and  for  those 
Members  In  Congress  •  •  •  especially 
members  of  key  committees  •  •  •  who 
have  not  as  yet  seen  fit  to  schedule  any  leg- 
islation whatever  on  social  security  •  •  • 
these  Members  should  be  reminded  that 
their  Inactivity  Is  being  noticed. 

Second.  Members  of  Congress,  who  have 
thus  far  refused  to  permit  the  House  of 
Representatives  even  to  take  up  for  debate 
the  comprehensive  program  (or  economic 
security  for  which  Dr.  Townsend  has  fought 
so  long,  shotild  now  be  impelled  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition  to  bring  this  matter 
up  for  debate.  I  do  not  hold  out  any  real 
hope  ot  early  action  on  any  such  far-reach- 
ing program  and  I  would  not  mislead  you 
for  a  moment.  But  If  we  can  once  get  the 
bllla  scheduled  for  debaU.  we  shaU  then 
be  In  a  position  to  ^olnt  out  the  defects  in 
the  existing  social -security  program  and  to 
Interest  Congress  and  all  the  people  In  the 
proposals  for  sound  and  sensible  solution 
to  tbe  economic  problems  a*  older  people. 

"nilrd.  pending  fulfillment  of  the  dream 
which  we  have  dared  to  dream — and  some 
of  us  for  a  long  time — we  can.  I  believe, 
for  tbe  benefit  of  those  who  are  now  suffer- 
ing under  tbe  present  system,  touch  it  up 
tn  certain  respect  without  Jeopardizing  the 
ultimate  success  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. We  can  get  beblnd  the  repeal  of  the 
Jenner  amendment  which  subjects  senior 
elt^ms  to  public  humiliation  and  embar- 
IMNBent.  We  can  support  a  provision  for 
gradual  reduction  of  tbe  amount  of  assist- 
ance if  a  person  takes  a  Job  temporarily: 
and  we  can  make  the  tests  of  need  more 
realistic.  The  mental  anxiety  Involved  in 
proving  eligibility  for  public  assistance  Ini- 
tially and  then  In  getting  back  on  the  rolls 
If  on*  accepts  a  joh  for  a  time  and  then 
loses  it.  are  haxards  to  which  persons  who 
hsve  devoted  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
to  eoDfltnictlve  community  service  should 
not  be  subjected.  Residence  requirements 
should  be  absndoned.  snd  laws  placing  finan- 
cial responsibility  upon  relatives  for  the 
support  of  elder  people  should  be  prohibited 
by  the  Congress. 

This  Is  my  program  for  action,  but  ft  needs 
your  continued  Interest  and  support.  If  vre 
do  not  all  Join  together  for  progress,  we  shall 
continue  to  have  many  more  conferences  on 
aging,  many  articles  on  geriatrics,  and  Dr. 
Wltte  will,  before  we  know  it.  be  making  a 
speech  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Interna- 
tional Gerontological  Congress  and  he  will 
again  confess  that,  despite  all  the  talk,  "We 
know  very  little  about  bow  older  people 
actually  get  their  livelihood." 

I  say  it  Is  time  to  quit  talking  and  to 
start  doing  something.  Now  la  the  time  for 
action. 


The  Clear  aad  Shiaing  Place 


j    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NKW  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaw.  Mmw  13.  1952 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gene- 
see County.  N.  Y.,  which  is  one  of  the 
counties  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
In  this  House,  will  observe  Its  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  next  week. 

A  fitting  celebration  has  been  planned 
for  the  occasion,  beginning  next  Sun- 
day with  religious  observances  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  week  with  cere- 


monies honoring  the  county's  great  tra- 
ditions and  Its  bright  future. 

For  many  months  a  dedicated  group 
of  citizens,  banded  togetlier  in  the  Gene- 
see County  Sesquicentennlal,  Inc.,  under 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  Charles  A. 
Sohns.  have  w<H-ked  with  imaginaUon 
and  devotion  to  make  this  celebration 
worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  the 
Genesee  County— the  traditions  of  the 
red  men  and  the  white  men  who  settled 
there  and  made  it  worthy  of  its  name — 
Ge-nish-a-au,  "the  clear  and  shining 
place." 

In  conjunction  with  this  sesquicenten- 
nlal celebration,  a  historical  book  of 
Genesee  County  has  been  printed,  a  copy 
of  which  I  expect  to  present  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

It  is  an  absorbing  and  Inspiring  story 
of  the  people  of  the  Genesee  country,  of 
their  steadfast  courage,  and  of  their 
unwavering  faith  In  God  and  their  own 
great  purpose.  It  is  a  fitting  record  of 
these  brave  men  and  women,  who  yester- 
day, today,  and  tomorrow  keep  the 
western  door. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave,  I  insert  in 
the  RxcoRO  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to 
the  sesquicentennlal  history  of  Genesee 
County: 

Wx  Knr  trk  Westxen  Doox 
paoLocra 

This  Is  the  story  of  men  and  women  who 
would  not  give  up  nor  turn  back.  Of  people 
willing  to  work  and  sufifer  for  a  dreamed -of 
future.  Of  people's  faith  In  God.  them- 
selves, and  the  land  beneath  their  feet. 
This  is  the  story  of  Genesee  pioneers. 

In  the  years  following  the  founding  of 
this  cotuty  In  1802,  the  pioneers  hewed  a 
way  of  life  from  wilderness.  This  was  to 
beccune  our  way.  the  American  way,  tbe  way 
of  Ge-nlsh-a-au  which  Is  Genesee. 

Its  attainment  became  a  story  of  hard- 
ship, of  self-denial,  of  poverty,  illness,  and 
loneliness  unbearable.  It  Is  a  story,  also. 
ot  cheerful  cqitlmlsm.  In  those  early  years, 
the  sounds  of  laughter  beside  the  ringing 
ax  were  more  persuasive  than  the  cry  of 
grief  beside  the  new-made  grave. 

As  always  where  people  are  concerned.  It 
Is  a  mixed  story — of  courage  and  cowardice, 
Jxistlce  and  Injustice,  Puritan  stoicism  and 
flagrant  intemperance.  But — winnowed  by 
the  winds  of  a  century  and  a  half — the  grain 
of  this  story  is  good  grain.  Man's  littleness 
is  dwarfed  beside  his  bigness.  The  white 
man's  greatest  injustice — that  to  the  red 
man — yet  may  be  ameliorated. 

Man  Is  more  than  bis  own  smaU  unit  In 
time  and  space.  He  is,  also,  the  past  from 
whence  he  came,  the  future  which  his  steps 
BhaU  tred.  The  early  settler,  pushing  west- 
ward over  the  Genesee,  was  more  than  the 
total  of  his  crude  oxcart,  his  meager  posses- 
sions, and  bis  strong  right  arm.  Tbe  Gen- 
esee settler  was  caught  In  the  current  of 
many  forces  which  determined  what  he  was, 
what  he  would  become,  and  what,  also,  we 
arc  today. 

Among  these  were  three  major  Infhwnecs 
which,  fortunately  for  this  lovely  land,  had 
had  much  in  common.  They  were  the  Purl- 
tan  tradition,  the  Indian  heritage,  and  the 
Influence  of  the  Dutch  landowners  of  west- 
ern New  York.  At  their  confluence  stood — 
and  still  stands — the  settler  of  Genesee. 

Several  races  and  many  natlonalties  came 
here;  simple  men  and  men  of  means;  a  few 
of  aristocratic  blood.  Land  barons  were 
scarce,  however,  where  the  Dutch  held  sway. 
It  is  significant  that  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers was  a  Negro  family  on  the  Genesee,  an- 


other at  Buffalo  Creek.  Slave  holders  wer« 
impopular  here,  and  the  tmderground  up 
Lake  Road  In  Le  Btoy  was  heavy  trafficked. 

The  bond  between  the  early  settlers,  as 
with  the  Iroquois  before  them,  vras  shared- 
beliefs  far  more  than  shared-blood.  In  this 
county,  principleft  were  more  important  than 
pedigrees.  Here  Developed  s  classless  society 
In  which  a  man's  mark  was  his  own  wortSi. 
It  commanded  respect,  regardless  of  a  man's 
station. 

The  Puritan  tradition  was  In  part  resptm- 

slble.  ■  Those  fearless  forefathers  were  driven 
by  the  desire  to  be  themselves  and  to  ex- 
press themselves  as  they  believed  fit.  Paith 
In  themselves,  their  God,  and  their  future 
drove  them  westward  in  small  boats. 

On  this  continent,  at  the  same  time,  the 
heritage  of  Hiawatha  was  reaching  toward 
fulfillment.  Here,  again,  the  worth  of  the 
Individual  was  uppermost.  The  Iroquois 
Confederacy  became  a  marrelously  simple 
and  eflScient  system  for  the  protection  and 
expression  of  human  dignity.  The  influence 
of  this  democratic  government  upon  our 
founding  fathers  was  historically  great. 

According  to  tradition,  Hiawatha  came 
from  Onondaga  to  preach  peaceful  union  to 
the  nations.  Accompanied  by  Dekanawlda, 
an  older  prophet,  and  Jlkonsaaeh.  the 
"Mother  of  Nations."  he  went  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  teaching  and  pleading. 

His  pleas  bore  fruit.  Around  a  symbolic 
tree  of  peace  assembled  the  Mohawks,  Onel- 
das.  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Senecas.  The  Confederacy  was 
bom.  Its  "Long  House"  stretched  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Schoharie  on  the  Mohawk, 
through  the  Finger  Lakes  to  the  Genesee,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Kah-Kwah.  or  Neu- 
ter Nation.  The  mighty  Mohawks  became 
Keepers  of  the  Eastern  Door;  the  Onondagas, 
Keepers  of  the  Council  Fire;  the  warlike 
Senecas,  Keepers  of  the  Western  Door. 

The  structure  of  the  Confederacy  was  based 
on  ideals.  The  greatest  of  these  were  de- 
mocracy and  peace.  Here  lay  the  moral 
strength  of  the  Iroquois.  Although  obedi- 
ence to  law  was  a  sacred  obligation,  there 
was  a  minimum  of  restraints  In  the  law  It- 
self. Public  opinion  was  the  great  arbiter. 
Social  pressures,  through  ostracism  or  per- 
secution, enforced  the  edicts.  There  were 
no  castes  or  social  excltislveness.  Chiefs  were 
elected  and,  if  they  did  not  lead  wisely,  they 
were  deposed. 

Among  the  nstions,  all  acts  were  ratified 
by  unanimous  consent.  The  Confederacy 
was  governed  by  an  elected  council  of  50 
wise  men,  with  a  nonruling  moderator  for 
each  session.  The  common  good  was  their 
motivating  power. 

Our  early  settlers  were  fired  with  these 
same  democratic  principles  for  which  they 
so  recently  had  fought,  and  which,  so  re- 
cently bad  been  incorporated  in  their  own 
constitutional  form.  The  early  Geneseeans 
also  settled  among  the  remnants  of  the 
once-powerful  Confederacy. 

Here  they  found,  also,  the  influence  of 
the  Dutch  landowners.  It  was  Aspensed 
tnrougb  the  majestic  figure  of  Joseph  Elli- 
cott.  The  hardy  Hollanders  who  purchased 
this  land  had  picked  their  agent  watL  Elli- 
oott,  though  not  Dutch,  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  Dutch  character.  Be,  la  turn,  en- 
couraged settlement  by  men  and  women 
with  the  same  qualities.  An>ong  these  were 
thrllt,  frugality,  willingness  to  work,  and 
love  of  soil.  ElUcott  saw  this  land,  not  as 
It  was,  but  as  It  would  become.  He  and  his 
settlers  had  boundless  faith  in  the  dreamed- 
of  future.  It  Is  that  future  which  has  be- 
come, for  us,  the  present. 

To  this  county,  therefore,  came  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  toil,  to  freedom,  and  to 
the  dignity  of  human  worth.  Government, 
they  believed,  should  be  based  upon  posi- 
tive Ideals  far  more  than  upon  coercive  law*. 
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Freedom  was  not  license,  they  believed,  but 
rather  a  Ood-glven  responsibility.  TO  In- 
ixire  It  demanded  education  and  tb*  ac« 
ceptance  of  civic  duty.  With  quiet  dignity, 
they  met  the  challenge. 

lliese  were  the  early  settlers  of  Oenesee. 
This  Is  their  story.  It  Is  the  story  of  men 
and  women  '7ho  lived  In  harmony,  through 
the  years,  wl  ;h  the  last  of  the  Iroquois  whose 
home  Is  among  us.  Because  of  them,  Seneca 
and  early  settlers — their  wisdom,  their  work, 
their  worth — we  keep  the  western  door. 

mLocux 

The  bark -cabined  hamlets,  the  occasional 
plots  of  Indian  com.  beans,  and  squash — 
dlohe'ko — are  long  gone.  Their  heritage  re- 
mains. It  is  found  in  vast  patterns  of  golden 
grain  lands,  greening  pastures,  parallel  plant- 
ings o'  truck  crops,  the  dark  dots  of  wood- 
lots.  Eere  and  there  on  the  waterways, 
spread  whlte-splred  villages,  and.  at  De-o- 
on'-go-wa,  the  great  meeting  place.  Is  Ba- 
tavla — the  city.     Oe-nlsh-a-au — Oenesee. 

At  the  end  of  a  century  and  a  half,  this 
Is,  still,  a  county  of  small  farms,  small  in- 
dustries, and  small  communities.  There  is, 
still,  about  us  room  for  a  man  to  be  himself. 
There  is  space  to  be.  physically  and  spirit- 
ually, three  dimensional.  Man  Is  not  com- 
pressed here  by  the  crush  of  too-crowded 
cities. 

The  Oenesee  Countian  has  maintained, 
through  the  years,  not  only  his  sense  of 
Individuality,  but  also  his  cooperative  spirit. 
There  is  little  conflict,  here,  between  social 
strata,  or  between  urban  and  riiral  popula- 
tions. The  farmer  is  Interested  in  Industry. 
the  businessman  in  agrlctilture.  All  Join 
hands  in  civic  projects.  From  out  of  the 
wilderness  has  come  a  way  of  life,  our  way, 
the  American  way. 

Of  the  ancient  wilderness,  only  the  far- 
famed  Bergen  Swamp  remains.  In  this  se- 
cluded bog  of  marl,  untouched  by  civiliza- 
tion, nestles  the  delicate  ladyslipper,  the 
once-abundant  cranberry,  exotic  orchids. 
Here  are  myriad  plants  which  once  felt  the 
moccaslned  tread  of  the  mighty  Seneca, 
the  heavy  boot  of  the  pioneer.  Here  are, 
even,  Arctic  plants,  descended  from  seeds 
rolled  down  by  the  ancient  glacien  From 
the  dark  depths  Issue  songs  of  strange  birds, 
the  mating  cry  of  the  panther.  Here  the 
prairie  rattler,  constant  menace  of  the 
pioneer,  slithers  unmolested. 

This  small  cup  of  wilderness  holds  un- 
changed the  hope  and  heartbreak,  the  ache 
and  aspiration,  of  two  great  races — the  red 
man  and  the  white.  Its  constancy  in  the 
midst  of  change  reminds  us  that  the  greatest 
values  are  enduring.  It  reminds  us,  also, 
that  we  are  not  of  ourselves  alone,  but  also 
of  the  past  from  whence  we  came. 

Out  of  the  past  came,  from  afar,  the  Purl- 
tan  and  Dutch  Influences  to  mold  our  char- 
acter. Out  of  the  past,  from  this  spot  to 
which  we  came,  sprang  the  Indian  heritage. 
Its  hallmark,  also.  Is  upon  us.  Its  union  In 
democracy,  its  llfe-stistainlng  products,  its 
techniques  for  battling  the  wilderness,  its 
log  houses.  Its  musical  place  names — all  these 
became  part  of  that  heritage. 

Surpassing  even  these  is  the  soil  Itself. 
The  soli,  stUl.  Is  the  root  force  of  our  pros- 
perity. This  fair  and  fruitful  land  was  the 
Seneca's  homeland.  It  was.  also,  the  west- 
ern door  of  the  Iroquois.  Keeping  that  door 
was  the  sacred  trust  of  the  Seneca.  In  tak- 
ing Oe-nlsh-a-au,  the  "clear  and  shining 
place,"  the  white  man  accepted  also,  that 
trust.  History  has  yet  to  tell  us  how  well 
we  have  fulfilled  It. 

The  western  door  was  not  one  of  physical 
■pace  alone,  but  one  also  of  positive  ideals. 
The  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  an  organiza- 
tion of  grouped  principles  far  more  than 
one  of  blood-related  tribesmen.  The  great- 
est of  these  ldeal«  was  democracy  and  uni- 


versal peace.     The  first  of  these,  at  least, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  attainment. 

Since  1802,  we  have  become  guardians  of 
Oe-nish-a-au,  the  land,  and  its  twin  Ideals, 
peace  and  democracy.  In  this  sense,  we  keep 
the  western  door. 


HopdoDf  Lattimore 


Shafer't  Views  00  Bif  GoTemmest  Draw 
Praise  in  Deep  Soath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH  CABOLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1952 

Mr.  RIVERS.  »lr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  April  12.  1952. 
editions  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  is 
evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  con- 
servative citizens  of  the  South  hold  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Hon.  Paul  W. 
Shafer.  of  Michigan,  and  his  views  as 
expressed  in  Congress.  Under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
editorial : 

Whkn  thz  Paul  SHAms  Cback  Down 
nr  CoNCEZss 

Since  the  present  session  of  Congress  con- 
vened. United  States  Representative  PAtn. 
W.  Shafer.  of  Michigan,  has  presented  a  series 
of  discussions  on  big  government. 

It  is  a  mild  way  of  expressing  it  to  say  that 
he  threw  hot  and  heavy  verbal  shells  at  over- 
grown government. 

"It  ought  to  be  understood  by  Americans." 
he  said  at  one  point,  "that  the  threat  of  big 
government  cannot  be  measured  alone  in 
terms  of  dollars  or  billions  of  dollars. 

"It  does  not  tell  the  real  story  merely  to 
say  that  big  government  today  is  confiscating 
one-third  of  the  national  income.  What  big 
government  actually  is  confiscating  is  more 
and  more  of  joxxi  toll,  of  your  workweek,  of 
your  security,  of  your  very  life." 

That  is  firing  away  at  overgrown  Govern- 
ment without  pulling  punches. 

But  these  particular  blasts  were  by  no 
means  all  that  Congressman  SHArxa  said  on 
the  subject. 

He  went  on  to  remind  of  the  continued 
deficit  spending  which  confronts  the  Nation 
with  an  "ever-swelling"  Federal  debt. 
'  "Consider  what  it  is  we  are  buying  with 
these  billions  of  dollars  of  deficit  spending." 
he  commented.  "We  are  buying  more  big 
Government,  more  bureaus,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  Government  control  over 
our  Jives.  We  are  buying  more  restrictions 
and  restraints  by  big  Government  upon  our 
own  freeoom. 

"Americans  pay  a  double  price  and  a  double 
penalty  when  they  buy  more  big  Government. 

"They  give  of  their  wealth,  their  substance, 
their  toil,  their  seciu-ity,  and  their  very  Uvea — 
and  ever  niortgage  the  future — to  buy  the 
chains  with  which  they  are  then  shackled  by 
big  Government." 

We  have  conducted  no  poll  among  the 
wasters  in  Washington  respon^ble  for  over- 
grown Government,  chronic  deficit  spending, 
and  mounting  Federal  debt. 

But  we  are  confident  that  If  a  poll  had 
been  conducted  and  the  wasters  had  given 
honest  answers  they  would  have  declared' 
themselves  thoroughly  delighted  to  see  Con- 
gressman SHArzK  take  a  leave  of  absence  from 
Washington  long  enough  this  week  to  visit 
Mobile  or  any  other  place. 

Because  when  the  Paul  W.  SHAms  crack 
down  in  Congress  with  both  barrels,  an  un- 
happy, uneasy  moment  Is  created  for  the 
Washington  spendthrift  crowd. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tufsday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  K:?:rsteN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rlnce  the  appearance  of  Owen 
Lattimore  before  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  it  would  appear  that  the 
English  language  is  in  need  of  a  new 
word  to  describe  activities  such  as  his. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  defined  as  follows: 

Lattimore,  noun:  evasive  lingual  tactics 
designed  to  obfuscate  and  confuse:  an  alter- 
nately sharp  and  forgetful  memory. 

Lattimorate.  verb:  to  speak  on  endlessly 
and  obscurely  in  order  to  confiise  and  bewil- 
der: to  use  only  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
meanings  of  words,  never  their  primary 
meaning:  to  select  words  which  connote  a 
different  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
than  the  speaker;  to  construe  the  speech  and 
action  of  others  In  their  uniunal  meaning 
rather  than  their  usual;  to  prefer  the  obscure 
to  the  obvious. 

Lattimoral,  adjective:  a  method  of  speak- 
ing to  confuse,  obscure  or  dissemble,  accom- 
plished by  using  words  In  their  unusual, 
obscure,  or  tertiary  meaning. 

I  include  herewith  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Leader  for  March 
24, 1952: 

Thz  PouncAL  Vnws  or  Ropalono  LATHMoas 
(By  Argus) 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  penetrate  the  semantic  haze  spread  by 
Prof.  Owen  Lattimore  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  McCarran  committee,  I  have  made 
the  following  concise  summary. 

Professor  Lattimore  denies  he  is  a  Com- 
munist, or  a  Communist  sympathlaer.  or  a 
fellow  traveler.  Just  call  him  Hopalong 
Lattimore. 

Anyone  who  accuses  Professor  Lattinoore 
of  being  a  pro-Communist  and  an  apologist 
of  the  Soviet  regime  is  either  a  vicious  liar, 
or  has  read  the  professor's  books  and  articles. 

Accusations  against  him.  Professor  Latti- 
more insists,  should  not  be  taken  as  the 
equivalent  of  guilt.  However,  the  profes- 
sor's denials  of  the  accusations  should  be 
taken  as  the  equivalent  of  innocence. 

Professor  Lattimore  did  not  know  a  single 
Rxisslan  Communist  In  this  country.  He  did 
have  meetings  with  Soviet  Ambassador  Kon- 
stantln  Oumansky,  but  Oumanaky  was  not 
a  single  Russian  Communist — he  was  a  mar- 
ried man. 

Professor  Lattimore  did  not  support  the 
Stalin-Hitler  pact  in  its  entirety.  He  only 
supported  the  Stalin  part  of  the  pact.  Inas- 
much as  Hitler  broke  his  part  of  the  pact, 
the  professor  feels  vindicated  In  having  sup- 
ported only  the  Stalin  part. 

Professor  Lattimore  was  against  Soviet 
Russia's  attack  on  Finland:  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  have  been  against  Finland's 
attack  on  Soviet  Russia,  and  Inasmuch  as  it 
was  Important  for  Russia  to  prevent  such  an 
attack,  the  most  logical  thing  for  her  to  do 
was  to  attack  Finland.  Besides,  the  general 
moral  atmosphere  of  Europe  was  such  that 
Soviet  Russia  had  to  fight  to  a  Finnish. 

Not  until  IMl  did  Professor  Lattimore 
begin  to  suspect  Frederick  Vanderbilt  Field 
of  being  a  fellow  traveler.  Until  1941.  Pro- 
fessor Lattimore  considered  Mr.  Field  a  con- 
servative Republican. 

Professor  Lattimore  never  had  a  desk  in 
the  State  Department.    Anyone  who  says  he 
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bad  a  desk  there  is  aa  unmitigated  liar  and 
a  Ttcloiis  alandCTcr.  Professor  L«ttimar«  cmlj 
had  a  table  there,  but  not  a  desk.  The  desk 
he  used  oocaaionally  wm  Mr.  Lauchlln  Cur- 
rie's.  and  he  used  it  only  when  llr.  Currle 
blmaeU  was  away  on  bualneas.  The  rest  of 
the  time  he  used  the  Uble. 

He  did  not  know  that  some  of  the  eoa- 
tributors  to  the  magarlne  Pacllk:  Altalrs. 
of  which  be  was  editor,  were  Oommunista. 
or  that  their  arUdea  were  Oommunlst- 
alanted  or  Oommunlat-lnsplred.  As  the  edi- 
tor of  a  political  magazine.  Professor  LatU- 
morc  never  inquired  Into  the  poUtical  views 
of  his  autbon.  or  into  the  contents  at  their 
arUdes.  These  were  all  private  affairs  that 
had  abeolutely  no  eonnecUon  with  Profes- 
sor Lattljnare's  Pacific  afTatrs. 

Pmfsssor  Lattimore  did  solicit  the  col- 
laboration of  Soviet  far  eastern  experts,  but 
only  because  be  wanted  an  unbiased  Soviet 
view  of  the  far-emstern  situation,  and  no 
one  could  oAer  such  a  view  as  onbiassdly  as 
a  Soviet  oOclal. 

Professor  Lattimore  admits  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  at 
one  time  leaned  over  baclrward  to  secure 
the  collaboration  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Only 
•  nasty  man  like  Louis  Budenz  could  main- 
tain that  they  were  also  'ti^tTif  over  lUt- 
ward. 

Frofeasor  Lattimore  declaree  that  be  never 
tried  to  infiuence  the  American  Govern- 
ment's policy  toward  China.  He  submitted 
his  memoranda  about  China  to  the  State 
Department  and  to  the  White  House  in  the 
ardent  hope  that  his  proposals  would  be 
rejected.  He  was  terrlMy  upeet  when  they 
were  accepted. 

It  is  not  true  that  he  had  changed  his  at- 
titude toward  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  the  same 
time  Moscow  did.  Professor  Lattimore 
changed  his  attitude  2  weeks  later. 

It  is  tnie  that  the  Kremlin  Commissar 
llKlIev.  at  a  conference  in  Moscow  in  April 
IttS,  suggested  that  Pacific  Affairs  publiah 
an  article  by  a  certain  "AsUtlctis."  It  la 
also  true  that  the  article  by  "Aaiatlcus"  was 
printed.  Professor  Lattimore  was  sxu-prlsed 
to  discover  that  "Aslatlcus"  was  really  a  Com- 
munist, Hans  Mueller:  he  still  cannot  believe 
it;  it  is  Incredible  that  Moscow  ahotild  sug- 
gsst  to  him  the  publication  of  an  article  by 
a  Communist. 

The  whole  drive  against  him.  rroff— nf 
Lattimore  thinks,  is  being  conducted  by  all 
the  shady  and  unscrupuloxia  people  who  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Chinese  Communists  as 
simple  agrarian  reformers.  If  not  for  these 
people,  the  Chinese  Conununists  would  still 
bs  agrarian  reformers,  and  Professor  Lattl- 
would  not  be  such  a  tired,  tired  man 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 


or  amnn 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  AUOUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  Introduced  H.  R.  7793, 
which  requires  the  establishment  of 
Standards  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture governing  the  Importation  of  agri- 
cultural food  products.  There  is  great 
need  for  this  legislation,  due  to  the  largo 
aooount  of  imported  foods  that  are  now 


coming  into  this  country  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  These  imports  do  not  al- 
ways meet  the  sanitary  standards  which 
American  producers  are  required  to  ob- 
serve under  strict  inspection  by  the  Ptood 
and  Drug  Administratloa 

I  attempted  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
biU  similar  to  H.  R.  7793  in  the  EighUeth 
Congress.  Dean  Acheson,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  objected  to  the  biU  on  the 
grounds  that  this  type  of  legislation 
would  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion's foreign-trade  poUcy.  Since  this 
legislation  was  threatened  with  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  it  was  not  brought  up  for 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentoUves.  However,  it  has  been  my  in- 
tention that  foreign  imports  of  food 
should  be  required  to  comply  with  the 
same  sanitary  requirements  as  are  now 
imposed  upon  aU  types  of  food  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  intend  to 
press  H.  R.  7793  for  favorable  acUon. 

At  a  later  date  I  will  discuss  in  detail 
the  need  for  this  legislation  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

I  have  exchanged  correspondence  with 
Mr.  C.  W.  Crawford,  Commissioner  of 
Pood  and  Drugs  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  which  demonstrates  the  need 
for  additional  legislation  to  protect  the 
health  of  consumers  in  this  covmtry.  I 
am  showing  herewith  a  copy  of  H  R 
7793,  and  my  letter  to  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
his  reply: 

B.  R.  7793 
A  MU  to  provide  for  standards  to  be  pre- 
scribed   by    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture 
governing     imported     agricultural     food 
products 

Be  U  enaettd,  etc..  That  whenever  appli- 
cable laws  of  the  United  States  or  duly  au- 
tborlaed  regulations  thereunder  prescribe 
standards  or  requlremenu  for  the  labeling, 
packaging,  quality,  sanlUUon,  or  sUndards 
of  identity,  in  respect  to  the  production, 
manufacture,  proceaalng,  packaging,  distri- 
bution, or  handling  of  any  product  of  plant 
or  animal  life  used  or  Intended  to  be  used 
as  food  for  human  or  animal  eonsximption 
m  the  United  SUtes.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture ahall  prescribe  like  standards  and 
requirements  for  simUar  products  imported 
Into  the  United  States  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Sac.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
prescribe  standards  and  requirements  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  1  hereof  upon  his  own 
motion  or  upon  application  of  any  domestio 
producer,  processor,  manufacturer,  or  han- 
dler, or  any  organlMtion  whose  membership 
includes  such  persons,  ujx)n  a  showing  of  the 
standards  applicable  to  domestic  products. 

Sfcc.  3.  No  imported  product  of  the  char- 
acter herein  described  shall  be  entered  into 
the  United  States  for  consumption  unless 
tipon  a  showing  that  such  product  in  its 
content  and  composition  and  in  its  produc- 
tion, processing,  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  handling,  has  complied  with  the  stand- 
ards, quality,  and  requirements  8i>eclfled  in 
section  1,  which  compliance  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  a  certificate  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations established  by  him. 

asc.  4.  Nothing  In  this  act  is  Intended  or 
ahall  be  construed  to  affect  the  powers  of 
any  State,  or  any  poUtlcal  subdivision  there- 
of, to  regulate  the  shipment  of  any  food 
product  Into,  or  the  handling,  sale,  or  other 
disposition  of  such  product  in.  stich  State 
or  poliUcal  subdivision  after  such  product 
shAU  have  been  lawfully  Imported  into  the 
United  States. 
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B.  Nothing  In  this  act  is  Intended  or 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  supersede  or 
repeal  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Milk  im- 
port Act  of  1927,  as  amended  (44  Stat  llOl* 
21  U.  S.  C.  sees.  141-14»). 

Sac.  «.  There  is  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
J^roprtated.  out  at  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

S«c.  7.  This  act  shall  become  effective  90 
days  after  enactment. 

CONOSESS  or  TH»  UNTTIS  BtATWB, 

BOVSS  OF  RmXSENTATrVXS, 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  6.  1952. 
Commissioner  Cha«ub  W.  Crawtotd, 

Food  and  Drug  Administratitm.  Federal 
Security  Agency, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Deas  Ma.  CKAwroao:  Recent  outbreaks  erf 
hoof-and-mouth  and  other  animal  diseases 
in  foreign  countries  have  led  to  restrictions 
on  the  Importation  of  fresh  and  frozen 
meats.  This  situation  prompts  me  to  raise 
a  question  both  ae  to  the  standards  and  In- 
spection procedures  used  by  Food  and  Drug 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  through  im- 
ported dairy  products.  Therefore,  I  would 
appreciate  your  outlining  (1)  standards  em- 
ployed  for  butter  and  cheese,  both  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  origin,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  spread  of  human  or 
animal  communicable  diseases  and  (2)  tha 
procedure  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration foUows  In  making  inspections  to 
Instire  that  both  domestic  and  imported 
dairy  products  comply  with  established 
standards. 

Bpeciflcally,  I  would  appreciate  your  point- 
ing out  what  procedures  are  employed  to 
prevent  the  transmittal  of  hoof-and-mouth 
disease  through  dairy  products  from  Canada, 
South  America,  E^arope,  or  other  places  from 
which  we  import  dairy  products  and  which 
have  current  or  recurrent  outbreaks  (rf  this 
disease.  Similarly,  I  would  appreciate  your 
giving  the  same  type  of  information  with  re- 
spect to  anthrax,  brucellosis,  and  tuber- 
culosis. 

As  a  specific  example,  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  how  many  separate  lots  of  cheese 
liave  been  imported  from  Italy  diiring  the 
past  12  months,  how  many  of  these  have 
been  Inspected,  what  tests  have  been  made 
to  guard  against  the  transmittal  of  com- 
municable diseases  such  as  those  mentioned 
above,  and  what  were  the  findings  on  these 
tests. 

Does  the  degree  of  incidence  of  a  particular 
disease  as  tuberculosis  in  milk  animals  In 
the  coimtry  of  origin  Influence  the  time  or 
frequency  of  inspections?  Also,  If  the  in- 
spection of  cheese  imports  from  a  given 
country  shows  a  considerable  amount  of 
adulteration,  how  does  this  affect  inspec- 
tion procedure  on  future  imports  from  this 
particular  source? 

Yoxir  reply  by  Friday,  May  8,  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remidn. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

AUGtTST  H.  ANSSESSN, 

Member  of  Congress. 

FCDSSAL  SacmuTT  AOKMCr, 
Food  and  Dbttg  ADiinnsTRATXON, 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  9. 1952. 
Hon.  AucrsT  H.  Andrksen, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Mi.  Andbxsxn:  This  replies  to  your 
letter  of  May  6  in  which  you  request  in- 
formation as  to  the  standards  and  inspection 
procedures  employed  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  insure  against  the  q>read 
of  certain  infectious  diseases  through  im- 
ported dairy  products.    We  will  first  answer 
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In  general  terms  the  questions  asked  In  the 
numbered  paragraphs  on  page  1  of  your 
letter. 

(1)  The  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  which  is  the  principal  statute  enforced 
by  this  Administration,  requires  butter  and 
cheese  and  other  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts moving  In  toterstate  commerce  to  b« 
prepared  from  clean  and  wholesome  mate- 
rials under  sanitary  conditions  which  pro- 
tect   them   from  contamination   with   filth, 
and  to  be  free  from  any  substances  which 
would  render  them  injurious  to  health.     In 
addition,  definitions,  and  standards  of  Iden- 
tity for  cheese  and  cheese  food  products  pro- 
mulgated under  the  act  require  either  the 
pasteurization  of  the  milk  used  In  their  man- 
tifacture,  or  the  aging  of  the  cheese  for  a 
sxifflclent  time  to  insure  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty the  disappearance  of  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms before  shipment  In  Interstate  com- 
merce.    The  factual  basis  for  this  require- 
ment wlU  be  dUcussed  in  detail  below.    These 
requirements   are   applicable   to   imports  as 
well  as  to  products  of  domestic  origin.    Fur- 
ther, fluid  milk  and  cream  Imported  Into  this 
country  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Import  Milk  Act  which  is   also 
enforced     by     this     Administration.     Under 
that  act  milk  and  cream  may  be  Imported 
only  from  shippers  which  have  been  granted 
permits    by   the    Federal   Security   Adminis- 
trator.    Permits  for  such   Importation   may 
be    issued   only   upon  satisfactory   evidence 
that  animals  In  the  herds  producing  such 
milk  or  cream  have  been  tuberculin-tested 
and  are  otherwise  In  healthy  condition,  and 
that   the   dairy  farms  and   plants   handling 
the  milk  or  cream  are  In  ace  ptable  sani- 
tary condition.    At  the  present  time  the  only 
effective  permit  Is  held  by  a  Canadian  ship- 
per.    The  act  does  not  apply  to  other  daUry 
products. 

(2)  Our  program  on  manufactured  dairy 
products  of  domestic  origin  is  based  prima- 
rily on  the  factory  Inspection.  Each  factory 
Inspection  includes  examination  of  incom- 
ing milk  and  cream  for  evidence  of  filth  and 
decomposition,  attention  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  pasteurization  process,  and,  in  the  case 
of  cheese  products  required  to  be  aged  In 
lieu  of  pasteurization,  attention  to  the  pro- 
cedures employed  to  Insure  that  the  require- 
ments are  met.  If  the  factory  Inspection 
evidence  Indicates  a  violation  of  these  stand- 
ards, samples  are  examined  from  the  Inter- 
state output  of  the  firm. 

The  program  on  Imported  dairy  products 
differs  from  that  on  products  of  domestic 
origin  in  that  we  do  not  have  opportunity 
for  factory  Inspection  of  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers, since  we  have  no  Inspectors  stationed 
In  foreign  countries.  We  do.  however,  ex- 
amine samples  from  lots  offered  for  Imports. 
The  extent  of  sampling  Is  based  upon  pre- 
vious experience  on  the  likelihood  of  viola- 
tion In  specific  products,  as  related  to  manu- 
facturers and  country  of  origin.  Samples 
are  examined  for  filth  and  for  compliance 
with  the  fat  and  moisture  requirements  of 
any  applicable  standard  of  Identity  and  for 
pasteurization  where  pastevu-lzatlon  is  spe- 
cifically required.  If  aging  is  permitted  In 
lieu  of  pasteurization,  at  the  present  time 
we  have  no  entirely  adequate  procedure  for 
determining  compliance  since  we  are  unable 
to  obtain  records  and  other  Information  on 
the  aging  of  cheese  of  foreign  origin.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  types  of  cheese  conmionly 
Imported,  particularly  from  Italy,  must  nec- 
essarily be  aged  sufficiently  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements In  order  to  develop  the  quality 
characteristics  of  these  types  of  cheeses. 

Tou  have  asked  for  specific  Information 
on  the  number  of  separate  lots  of  cheese 
Imported  from  Italy  during  the  past  12 
months,  on  the  number  of  these  lots  In- 
spected, and  the  results  of  the  examinations 
made.  We  regret  that  we  do  not  have  com- 
plete   statistics    of    this    kind    Immediately 


available.  However,  you  may  obtain  an  Idea 
of  the  volimie  of  Importations  and  type  of 
coverage  given  from  the  following:  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  approxi- 
•mately  15,000.000  pounds  of  Italian  cheese 
were  imported  during  the  calendar  year  1951. 
We  estimate  that  at  least  1,600  different 
entries  were  involved.  Each  entry  probably 
represents  a  composite  of  cheeses  from  a 
number  of  producers.  During  this  period, 
the  three  offices  which  deal  with  the  bulk  of 
Italian  cheese  Importations  examined 
samples  from  77  lots.  Of  the  lots  examined 
12  were  denied  entry  becavise  of  filth  and  1 
because  of  failure  to  conform  with  the  re- 
quirements as  to  fat  and /or  moisture. 
These  lots  were  not  examined  for  evidence 
of  pasteurization  because  they  were  of  a 
type  for  which  aging  may  be  substituted  for 
pasteurization,  and  possessed  the  character- 
istics of  such  aging. 

The  second  paragraph  of  your  letter  asks 
specifically  what  procedures  are  employed  to 
prevent  the  transmittal  of  hoof-and-mouth 
disease,  anthrax,  brucellosis,  and  tuberculosis 
through  dairy  products  from  Canada.  South 
America,  Europe  or  other  places  from  which 
we  Import  dairy  products  and  which  have 
current  or  recurrent  outbreaks  of  these  dis- 
eases. It  Is  pertinent  to  discuss  each  of  these 
diseases  and  the  possible  role  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  their  transmission.  As  you  know, 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  has  been  eradicated 
In  this  country  and  such  restrictions  as 
have  been  placed  upon  the  impwrtatlon  of 
meat  and  meat  products  and  animal  by- 
products by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  successful  In  preventing  the  reln- 
troductlon  of  the  disease  Into  the  United 
States.  Although  dairy  products  have  been 
Imported  from  several  foreign  sources  over 
a  period  of  years,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  have  been .  responsible  for  entry  of 
the  virus  of  hoof-and-mouth  disease  into  this 
country.  It  Is  known,  of  course,  that  the 
virus  may  be  present  in  the  milk  of  animals 
affected  by  this  disease  but  the  milk  fiow  In 
the  Infected  animals  Is  markedly  decreased 
and  becomes  abnormal  in  character  so  that 
there  is  comparatively  little  chance  that 
milk  from  Infected  animals  will  be  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  dairy  products. 

It  is  also  known  that  anthrax  bacilli  may 
appear  in  the  milk  of  infected  cows  shortly 
before  death.  Here  again  the  milk  fiow  Is 
markedly  reduced  and  the  milk  Is  highly 
abnormal  In  character.  There  Is  no  evidence 
of  the  transmission  of  human  anthrax 
through  milk  from  infected  animals.  An- 
thrax In  humans  In  the  United  States  Is 
comparatively  rare  and  is  largely  confined 
to  certain  Industries  where  workers  handle 
Infected  wool,  hair,  hides  and  similar  ma- 
terials. These  Industrial  cases  constitute 
the  great  proportion  of  human  anthrax,  the 
remaining  cases  occurring  largely  in  farm 
workers  who  are  in  direct  contact  with  In- 
fected animals. 

Both  brucellosis  and  tuberculosis  repre- 
sent significant  hazards  to  human  popula- 
tions where  the  disease  exists  In  dairy  cat- 
tle or  other  dairy  animals.  Outbreaks  of 
both  diseases  have  been  shown  to  have  re- 
sulted from  consumption  of  raw  milk  and 
cream  from  Infected  animals.  One  of  the 
organisms  responsible  for  human  brucellosis. 
Brucella  abortus,  is  also  the  cause  of  con- 
tagious abortion  In  cattle.  Contagious 
abortion  of  cattle  Is  relatively  common  in 
the  United  States  and  the  possible  existence 
of  viable  Brucella  in  dairy  products  was  a 
matter  of  real  concern  to  this  Administra- 
tion. In  preparation  for  hearings  to  develop 
standards  of  Identity  and  quality  for  cheeses 
under  the  authority  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  a  study  was  made  of  the  Inci- 
dence of  Brucella  organisms  In  commercial 
cheese.  This  study  Indicated  that  about  10 
percent  of  the  domestic  cheeses  sampled  In 
our  survey  had  contained  living  Brucella 
organisms.     This  fact  among  others  led  to 


the  requirements  In  the  standards  for  cheese 
that  such  products  be  prepared  from  pas- 
teurized milk  or  that  they  be  cured  or  held 
for  a  minimum  of  60  dasrs  before  being  mar- 
keted for  human  consumption. 

While  no  organized  survey  was  made  of 
th :  Incidence  of  Brucella  in  Imported  cheese 
products,  we  have  from  time  to  time  ex- 
amined samples  of  goat  cheese  from  Mex- 
ico, where  brucellosis  in  goats  is  Known  to 
exist,  without  in  any  case  finding  Brucella 
organisms  present.  These  studies  also  In- 
dicated that  In  the  majority  of  cases.  In- 
fected cheeses  held  for  a  period  of  60  days 
no  longer  contained  living  Brucella,  al- 
though occasionally  the  organism  survived 
for  longer  periods.  A  careful  search  of  the 
literature  and  field  investigations  conducted 
to  develop  evidence  of  the  transmission  of 
brucellosis  by  cured-cheese  products  failed 
to  reveal  Infections  from  this  source. 

With  reference  to  tuberculosis,  we  have 
also  conducted  studies  to  determine  the 
hazard  from  Imported  dairy  products.  Our 
concern  was  occasioned  by  the  knowledge 
that  while  the  tuberculosis-eradication  pro- 
grar™  in  the  United  States  had  largely  elimi- 
nated infected  animals  from  dairy  herds 
such  progress  had  not  been  attained  in  many 
foreign  areas.  Therefore  we  Initiated  a  pro- 
gram In  1938  to  test  Imported  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  various  foreign  sources  for  tu- 
bercle bacilli.  Samples  of  butter  and  cheese 
from  several  foreign  countries  were  exam- 
ined by  animal-inoculation  techniques  and 
In  no  sample  could  the  organism  be  found. 
The  negative  results  on  Imported  butter  are 
not  sxirprlsing  In  view  of  the  fact  that  cream 
for  butter  making  Is  necessarily  pasteurized, 
to  destroy  spoilage  organisms  which  other- 
wise would  sharply  limit  the  market  or  dis- 
tribution life  of  the  product,  and  since  this 
pasteurization  also  destroys  the  pathogenic 
organisms.  While  raw  milk  for  cheese  man- 
ufacture may  harbor  tubercle  bacilli,  the 
long-curing  process  for  most  cheeses  Im- 
ported In  the  United  States  and  the  un- 
favorable environment  for  survival  of  tu- 
bercle bacilli  makes  the  Isolation  of  this 
organism  unlikely. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  routine  exami- 
nation of  dairy  products  for  the  vlrxis  of  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  or  anthrax  organisms 
would  be  a  significant  safeguard  to  public 
health  slt^e  the  possibility  of  finding  the 
organisms  in  such  products  Is  extremely  re- 
mote. The  only  effective  procedure  for  the 
detection  of  the  organisms  of  brucellosis  and 
tuberculosis  In  dairy  products  Is  animal 
Inoculation  tests  which.  In  the  case  of  both 
diseases,  requires  a  period  of  6  weeks  to  8 
weeks  before  results  are  available.  The  ap- 
plication of  such  test  procedures  to  all  Im- 
ports of  dairy  products  Is  therefore  practi- 
cally impossible  as  a  routine  procedure.  In 
our  opinion,  the  absence  of  proven  or  sus- 
pected cases  of  human  brucellosis  or  tuber- 
(^ilosls  from  domestic  or  imp>orted  dairy 
products  such  as  cheese  and  butter  indicate* 
that  routine  tests  for  the  organisms  of  these 
diseases  would  not  be  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  public  health. 

Summarizing  the  situation,  there  does  not 
appear,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  Import 
trafBc  in  dairy  products,  any  material  danger 
of  these  Infections  from  this  source.  It 
should  of  course  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
sanctions  employed  under  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  are  not  designed  as  general 
quarantine  or  embargo  measures  to  exclude 
products  contaminated  with  disease-produc- 
ing organisms.  Enforcement  procedures  em- 
ployed under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  provide  for  the  examination  of 
samples  from  specific  importations  or  Inter- 
state shipments.  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  empowered  to  set 
up  quarantines  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
excluding  disease-producing  organisms.    We 
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•re  suggesting  that  you  might  wish  to  con- 
•ult  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  W.  ClAWFOBB, 

CommiMsioner  of  Food  and  Drug: 
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Letter  Froa  T«ck.  Sft  EofCM  J.  Thoni 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or  Txzaa 

IN  THE  BOUSX  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
^ort  time  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
sentliig  a  Texas  flag  to  Tech.  8gt.  Eugene 
J.  Thorn,  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  Marine  Fighter  Squadron.  Twelfth 
Marine  Air  Group.  First  Marine  Air 
Wine,  now  operating  somewhere  in 
Korea.  Sergeant  Thorn  is  from  Bastrop 
County,  of  the  Tenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  and  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elbert  Thorn,  route  No.  1.  Smith- 
vllle.  Tex. 

I  have  ju5t  received  a  letter  from  this 
splendid  young  Texan,  which  I  think  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  iappreclate 
reading,  Just  as  I  have.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : 

Hon.  HoMsa  TBoawBOBT, 

I  United  Stmtea  House  of  Kepreaenta- 
tivea.  House  Office  Building,  WcLsh- 
ington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Sdi:  Yesterday  I  received  the  Texas 
ng  which  you  sent  me.  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  deeply  appreciate  it.  There  are 
many  sons  of  the  Lone  Star  State  out  here, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  we  are  all  proud 
of  our  native  State.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  flag  you  sent  will  go  with  me  every  bit  of 
the  way  over  here  and  then  home  when  I  re- 
turn on  rotation.  I  have  been  In  the  Marine 
Corps  since  May  lOM  and  I  plan  to  make  a 
career  of  It.  I  have  no  Idea  where  I  will  be 
sUUoned  upon  returning  to  the  Sutes,  but 
have  high  hopes  at  coining  to  Quantloo.  Va. 

The  squadron  I  am  now  serving  in  Is 
known  as  the  death  rattlers,  and  as  soon  as 
I  get  a  chance  I  will  send  you  one  of  our 
squadron  Inslgnlas.  Our  spirit  is  high  and 
we  plan  to  keep  on  with  our  efforts  to  make 
this  squadron  the  best  squadron  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  or  any  other  service. 

Thanking  you  In  behalf  of  all  Texas  Ma- 
rines In  Korea.  I  wish  to  say  that  our 
thoughts  are  with  those  of  you  at  home 
every  minute. 

Very  truly  foura, 

KtTosint  J.  THOur. 
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Avericaa  Bar  AssocUtiM  Brief  m  Com- 
iMonua:  lUndsm-LcuiiUB,  Its  Amu, 
Pwposet,  ObjcctiTet,  and  Practices 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALiyounA 

Df  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

'Mr.  DOTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent  heretofore  granted,  I  am 
privileged    to    present    the    following 


text  taken  by  me  from  the  American 
Bar  Association  brief  on  communism: 
Marxism-Leninism,  its  aims,  purposes, 
objectives,  and  practices,  with  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  special 
committee  on  Communist  tactics,  strat- 
egy, and  objectives  published  recently. 
The  limitations  of  this  column  do  not 
permit  me  to  use  the  total  text  of  that 
very  important  brief  and  report  but,  in 
private  life  being  an  active  practitioner 
at  the  Judicial  bar  myself,  I  believe  the 
text  Is  of  paramount  value  to  all  my 
colleagues  in  this  great  legislative  body 
and  to  all  others  who  nAd  the  same. 

Being  a  member  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  as  well 
as  a  member  of  the  bar  and  entitled  to 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  desire  to 
compliment  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  committees  thereof  which 
made  the  total  study  as  set  forth  in  this 
brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  no  group  of 
citizens  in  our  great  Nation  is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  more  consciously  and  fairly  study 
and  make  appraisement  of  these  three 
subjects  contained  in  the  brief  than  the 
American  Bar  Association  by  reason  of 
long  training  and  practice  in  msJclng 
sound,  fair  analysis  of  facts  and  situa- 
tions and  thoroughgoing  training  in 
gathering  facts. 

It  is  apparent  some  citizens  still  believe 
that  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  follows  the  practice  in  not 
allowing  a  witness  to  always  have  his 
private  counsel  present  in  the  hearing 
room  and  at  the  witness  table  right  by 
his  side  for  private  legal  advice,  I  wish 
to  state  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  this  present  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  by  policy  and  ac- 
tual practice,  alwajrs  makes  it  clear  to 
every  witness  appearing  before  it  that 
said  witness  has  the  right  of  private 
counsel  right  by  his  side  and  immedi- 
ately available  for  private  consultation 
and  advice  as  is  his  constitutional  right 
and  privilege  before  the  committee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  were  not 
the  established  procedure  and  practice 
of  this  committee  and  if  it  were  not 
actually  at  all  times  vigorously  ob- 
served. I  would  feel  that  I  could  no  longer 
serve  as  a  member  thereof,  for  to  me 
It  Is  imperative  that  American  citizens 
have  confidence  in  the  knowledge  that 
at  all  times,  their  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges  are  being  considered  and 
resr>ected. 

May  I  further  remind  you  that  tmder 
Public  Law  601  of  the  Seventy-nln^ 
Congress,  the  text  of  the  assignment  to 
the  members  of  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  is  as  follows: 

CoKMxrr^  ON  Um-Amoxcak  AcnvRns 


<A)   Un-American  activities. 

(2)  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is 
authorized  to  make  from  time  to  time  In- 
vestigations of  (1)  the  extent,  character,  and 
objects  of  un-American  propaganda  activi- 
ties In  the  United  SUtes,  (U)  the  diffusion 
within  the  United  States  of  subversive  and 
un-American  propaganda  that  Is  Instigated 
from  foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic  origin 
and  attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  of 
government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 


tion, and  (111)  aU  other  questions  In  relation 
thereto  that  would  aid  Ckingreas  In  any 
necessary  remedial  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
shall  report  to  the  Hoiise  (or  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  If  the  House  Is  not  In  session) 
the  results  of  any  such  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

Por  the  purpose  of  any  such  Investigation, 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House 
Is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take 
such  testimony,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee, or  by  any  member  designated  by 
any  such  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  any  such  chairman 
or  member. 

You  will  see.  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  three  specific  assign- 
ments and  responsibilities  delegated  by 
the  United  States  Congress  which  govern 
the  jurisdiction  of  and  the  funcUoning 
of  this  very  important  committee. 

Since  it  is  well  delineated  and  de- 
fined that  It  is  part  of  the  Communist 
plan  In  America  for  those  who  have  been 
and  stin  want  to  continue  to  be  mem- 
bers of  that  party  to  practice  such  ne- 
farious foreign-born  policies  and  inten- 
tions to  destroy  by  force  or  violence,  it 
clearly  imposes  upon  any  member  of  the 
bar  in  the  United  States  a  particular 
responsibility,  when  that  lawyer  appears 
before  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  his  client  pleads  in  protection 
of  the  first  and  fifth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Knowing  that  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  United  States  pledge  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and. 
knowing  that  the  record  proved  that 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  take  direct  orders  from 
Moscow  to  overthrow  the  constitutional 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
I  just  wish  to  make  observation  that  It 
cannot  but  place  a  highly  ethical  mem- 
ber of  the  American  bar  in  a  most  difll- 
cult  personal  and  professional  position 
and  relationship.  The  committee  al- 
ways welcomes  the  presence  of  members 
of  the  bar  to  give  advice  and  counsel 
to  witnesses  before  it.  I  make  this  frank 
statement  of  my  position  because  I  be- 
lieve that  many  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  United  States  who  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  I  have  had 
these  6  years  in  Congress  would  welcome 
my  own  personal  premises  and  con- 
clusions; especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  presenting  this  brief  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Congress  and  to  all  others 
who  may  read  it: 

American  Bab  Assocutiom  Ban*  oir  Coiurv- 
nism:  Marxism -Leninism — Its  Aims,  Pub- 
posxs,   Objectivee,   and  PaAcncEs 

rOKXWOKD 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  of  the 
opinion  that  communism  and  Its  basic  doc- 
trine. liCarxlsm-LenlnUm.  are  not  uinder- 
stood  and  the  dangerg  fully  appreciated  by 
the  American  people. 

This  brief  has  been  prepared  ^y  the  Sf>- 
clal     Committee    on     OouKmunlat     TteUos, 
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strategy,  and  Objectives  for  dlatrlbtitlon  to 
tbe  public  for  lU  study  and  use. 

CODT  rowLtM,  President. 

SXFTKMBEa  17,  1951. 

This  brief  Is  produced  to  explain  why  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  resolved  to 
expel  and  recommend  the  disbarment  of  all 
lawyers  who  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  or  who  advocate 
Marxism-Leninism.* 

Implicit  in  this  action  by  the  association 
Is  the  conviction  that  Communists  and  com- 
munism constitute  %  menace  to  the  Integrity 
of  the  American  constitutional  system  which 
the  association  through  its  membership  is 
■worn  to  uphold  and  defend. 

In  the  debate  on  the  resolution  It  became 
evident  that  there  Is  widespread  Ignorance 
and  confusion  throughout  the  United  States 
concerning  the  nature  of  communism  and 
concerning  the  objects  and  purposes  of  those 
people  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  who 
embrace  and  follow  Communist  teachings. 
In  large  part  the  confusion  is  deliberately 
created  by  the  Communists  themselves.  The 
advancement  of  the  Communist  movement 
In  America  depends  for  success  upon  a  gen- 
eral misunderstanding  of  communism  and 
of  Communist  aims  on  the  part  of  those  out- 
side the  fold. 

If  the  real  purposes,  aims,  tactics,  and 
practices  of  communism  were  as  clear  to  all 
Americans  as  they  undoubtedly  are  to  the 
Communists  themselves,  the  popular  revul- 
sion of  patriotic  Americans  against  all  who 
follow  the  conspiratorial  cult  and  the  Com- 
munist "line"  would  stop  this  subversive 
movement  In  its  tracks. 

Hence,  the  purpose  of  this  brief  Is  to  ac- 
quaint the  American  people  with  what  com- 
munism really  is — not  by  way  of  objective 
Interpretation    but    essentially    by    letting 


1  BXSOLUnON  I 


Whereas  the  Communist  Party  and  Marx- 
ism-Leninism call  for  the  establishment  In 
the  United  States  of  a  dictatorship  un- 
trammeled  by  law;  and 

Whereas  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem and  the  American  principle  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  duties  would  be  violated 
by  such  a  s3rstem;  and 

Whereas  such  concept  Is  Incompatible  with 
the  obligations  of  a  lawyer  as  an  officer  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
several  States:  Be  It  now  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation proceeding  only  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  its  constitution  and  bylaws  expel 
from  its  membership  any  and  every  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  or  who  advo- 
cates Marxism-Leninism;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  referred 
Immediately  by  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  an  appropriate  committee  of  the 
association  for  prompt  action. 
BXSOLunoN  n 

Be  it  resolved.  That  resolution  I  be  re- 
ferred to  all  State  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  they 
expel  from  their  membership  any  and  every 
Individual  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  or  who 
advocates  Marxism-Leninism;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  report  be 
■ent  to  all  State  and  local  bar  associations 
In  the  United  States  for  the  Information  of 
the  members  thereof. 

xxsoLunoN  m 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  American  Bar 
Association  recommend  that  all  State  and 
local  bar  associations  or  appropriate  au- 
thorities immediately  commence  disciplin- 
ary actions  of  disbarment  of  all  lawyers  who 
•re  members  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  or  who  advocate  Marx- 
ism-Leninism (adopted  by  House  of  Dele- 
gates, ABA.  February  1951). 


communism  speak  for  Itself  through  Its  of- 
ficial spokesmen  In  their  authoritative  texts: 

The  Commimlst  Manifesto  (C.  M.),  Marx 
and  Bngels. 

State  and  Revolution   (S.  B.).  Lenin. 

"Left  Wing"  Communism:  An  Infantile 
Disorder  (L.  W.).  Lenin. 

Foundations  of  Leninism    (P.  L.),  Stalin. 

Problems  of  Leninism  (P.  L.),  Stalin. 

HUtory  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  (S.  H.)  (Bolsheviks),  author- 
ized by  the  central  conunKtee  of  the 
CP3U  (B),  edited  by  a  commission  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  CPSU  (B).  and 
published  by  International  Publishers  Co., 
Inc.   (copyright  1939;   published  1938). 

The  Communist  Manifesto  (36  pages,  price 
10  cents)  was  published  In  1848 — but  It  be- 
came and  is  the  old  testament  of  and  for  all 
Communists.  It  states  the  basic  theory  of 
communism. 

Lenin  Implemented  the  theory  of  Marx 
Into  actual  revolution  and  (1917)  his  two 
books  became  the  new  testament  of  and  for 
all  Conununists.  (For  extended  reading  see 
Lenin's  Collected  Works,  some  60  volumes.) 

Stalin  In  his  two  basic  volimies  has  ex- 
tended the  theory  of  Marx  and  practices  of 
Lenin  into  the  present  practical  application 
that  now  controls  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  800,000,000  people  of  the  world. 

The  history  is  a  short  course,  required 
reading  for  all  Communists:  it  has  been 
translated  into  some  200  languages  and  dia- 
lects. From  time  to  time  in  new  editions 
as  historical  materialism  may  require,  the 
facts  of  history  are  changed  or  obliterated. 
It  is  the  party  bible  and  replaces  the  neces- 
sity of  reading  the  old  and  new  testament. 

IHX  COMMUNIST  MANITISTO  (1S48) — THE 
THEOBT  OS  PHILOSOPHY  OP  MAJtX  AND 
XNGELS 

Seizure  of  power  and  retention  of  power 
throughout  the  world  by  the  proletariat '  Is 
only  a  matter  of  time.  The  establishment 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  la 
Inevitable. 

"The  theory  of  the  Communists  may  be 
Bximmed  up  in  one  single  sentence :  Abolition 
of  private  property. 

"And  the  abolition  of  this  state  of  things 
Is  called  by  the  bourgeois,  abolition  of  In- 
dividuality and  freedom.  And  rightly  so. 
The  abolition  of  bourgeois  individuality, 
bourgeois  Independence,  and  bourgeois  free- 
dom Is  undoubtedly  aimed  at. 

"In  a  word,  you  reproach  us  with  Intend- 
ing to  do  away  with  your  prop)erty.  Precisely 
so;  that  is  Just  what  we  intend. 

"The  charges  against  communism  made 
from  a  religious,  a  philosophical,  and,  gen- 
erally, from  an  ideological  standpoint,  ara 
not  deserving  of  serloxis  examination. 

"The  proletariat  will  use  its  political  su- 
premacy to  wrest,  by  degrees,  all  capital 
from  the  bourgeoisie,  to  centralize  all  Instru- 
tnents  of  production  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  i.  e.,  of  the  proletariat  organized  as 
th:  ruling  class." 

The  manifesto  then  lajrs  down  10  prelim- 
inary steps  to  be  attained  before  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat  takes  over. 

"1.  Abolition  of  property  in  land  and  ap- 
plication of  all  rents  of  land  to  public  pur- 
poses. 

"2.  A  heavy  progressive  or  graduated  in- 
come tax. 

"3.  Abolition  of  all  right  of  Inheritance. 

"4.  Confiscation  of  the  property  of  all 
emigrants  and  rebels. 


•As  defined  by  the  authors: 

1.  We  are  all  bourgeois. 

2.  We  are  now  living  in  the  epoch  of 
Imperialism. 

3.  Peasants  are  human  beings  as  distin- 
guished from  bourgeois,  workers  and  Intelli- 
gentsia. 


"5.  Centralization  of  credit  in  the  hands 
of  the  jtate,  by  means  of  a  national  bank 
with  state  capital  and  an  exclusive  mon- 
opoly. 

"6.  Centralization  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  transport  in  the  hands  <rf 
the  state. 

"7.  Extension  of  factories  and  instruments 
of  production  owned  by  the  state;  the  bring- 
ing Into  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  ths 
improvement  of  the  soil  generally  in  accord- 
ance with  a  common  plan. 

"8.  Equal  obligation  of  all  to  work. 
Establishment  of  Industrial  armies,  espe- 
cially for  agriculture. 

"9.  Combination  of  agriculture  with  man- 
ufacturing industries;  gradual  abolition  of 
the  distinction  between  town  and  country, 
by  a  more  equable  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation over  the  country. 

"10.  Free  education  for  all  children  in 
public  schools.  Abolition  of  child  factory 
labor  in  its  present  form.  Combination  of 
education  with  industrial  production,  etc." 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  manifesto: 

"The  Communists  dlstaln  to  conceal  their 
views  and  alms.  They  openly  declare  that 
their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing  social  con- 
ditions. Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  at  a 
Communist  revolution.  The  proletarians 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains.  They 
have  a  world  to  win." 

BZVOLtmON POBCa  AND  VIOLXNCB 

Is  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  to 
come  Into  power  by  revolution  In  the  sense 
of  a  peaceful  political  or  economic  change 
within  the  framework  of  any  government,  or 
does  revolution  mean — "force  and  violence"? 

"We  have  already  said  above  and  shall  show 
more  fully  later  that  the  teaching  of  Marx 
and  Engels  regarding  the  Inevitability  of  a 
violent  revolution  refers  to  the  botirgeois 
state.  It  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  pro- 
letarian state  (the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat) through  withering  away,  but.  as 
a  general  rule,  only  through  violent  revolu- 
tion. •  •  •  The  necessity  of  systemati- 
cally fostering  among  the  masses  this  point 
of  view  about  violent  revolution  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  of  Marx's  and  Engels'  teach- 
ing.    ••     • 

"The  replacement  of  the  bourgeois  by  the 
proletarian  state  is  impossible  without  a 
violent  revolution."     (Lenin.  S.  H.  19-20.) 

"It  is  clear  that  the  liberation  of  the  op- 
pressed class  is  impossible  not  only  without 
a  violent  revolution,  but  also  wltliout  the 
destruction  of  the  apparatiu  of  stats 
power. 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  the 
most  determined  and  the  most  ruthless  war 
waged  by  the  new  class  against  the  •  •  • 
enemy  •  •  •  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  is  necessary,  and  victory  over  the 
bourgeoisie  is  impossible,  without  a  long, 
stubborn  and  desperate  war  of  life  and  death. 
a  war  which  requires  perseverance,  disci- 
pline, firmness.  Inflexibility,  and  unity  of 
will."     (Lenin.  L.  W.  9.) 

"It  follows  that  for  revolution  It  Is  essen- 
tial, first,  that  a  majority  of  the  workers  (or 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  class-conscio\is 
thinking,  politically  active  workers)  should 
fully  imderstand  the  necessity  for  revolution 
and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  it; 
secondly,  that  the  ruling  classes  be  in  a  state 
of  governmental  crisis  •  •  •  and  makes 
it  possible  for  the  revolutionaries  to  over- 
throw it  rapidly."    (Lenin,  L.  W.  66.) 

Stalin  confirms: 

"Can  such  a  radical  transformation  of  the 
old  bourgeois  system  of  society  be  achieved 
without  a  violent  revolution  without  ths 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat? 

"Obviously  not.  To  think  that  such  a 
revolution  can  be  carried  out  peacefully 
within  the  framework  of  bourgeois  democ- 
racy •  •  •  means  one  of  two  things.  It 
means  ^ther  madness,  and  the  loss  of  nor- 
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mal  human  undgrstandlng.  or  else  an  open 
axMl  gross  repudiation  of  ths  prolsterian 
isioilitlrn  "   (SUlin.  P.  L.  20.) 

■Xsntn  always  taught  that  without  a  revo- 
lution of  t^ie  working  class  capltalisnt  cannot 
be  overthrown."     (8.  H.  168.) 

FizkaUy.  as  to  the  Man,.  Engels.  Lenin  deft- 
nitioo  at  revolution  (Lenin  Is  contemptu- 
ously castigating  his  fellow  travelers,  (tbe 
Ifenshsvlks)  who  argued  for  revolution  as 
a  ttkeory   to   be    accomplished   by    peaceful 

"Have  these  gentlemen  ever  seen  a  revo- 
lution? RevOutiOD  la  undoubtedly  the  most 
author Itattve  thing  poaalble.  It  is  an  act  Ui 
which  one  aection  of  the  population  Impoees 
Ita  will  on  the  other  by  meatu  of  rifles,  bay- 
ooeta,  cannon,  1.  s.,  by  highly  authoritative 
Bieans  and  the  victorious  pcu^y  is  inevitably 
fcnred  to  maintain  iU  .supremacy  by  noeans 
oi  tbat  fear  which  lU  arms  inspire  in  the 
reactionaries.  (Wo\Ud  the  ParU  Commune 
bsv*  lasted  a  aingle  day  had  it  not  relied  on 
the  authority  ot  the  armed  people  against 
the  bourgeoisie?  Are  we  not,  on  the  contrary, 
entitled  to  blame  the  Commune  for  not  hav- 
ing made  suftclent  nae  of  this  authority?) 
And  so;  either — or;  either  the  antiauthorl- 
tarlans  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  In  which  rase  they  merely  sow  con- 
fuskm:  or  they  do  know.  In  which  case  they 
are  betravlng  the  cause  of  the  proletariat. 
In  either  caas  they  servs  only  the  intcrssts 
ot  reaetlona."  (Lenin,  8.  R.  S3.) 
B  nn  crroLTTTKm  marwB  to  eoHramms. 


"International  imperialism  with  all  the 
might  of  its  capital  and  Its  highly  organized 
military  taduiiqias,  which  reprsaents  a  real 
force,  a  real  f ortreaa  of  intematioiial  capital, 
eoukl  under  no  circumstances,  under  no  pos- 
lAbls  cotMUtkiBS,  live  side  by  side  with  tbe 
Bovtet  Rrpublie.  both  because  of  its  objective 
situation  and  becauae  of  tbe  eoooosnlc  in- 
tsrcsU  of  tbe  capitalist  ciaas  which  waa  in- 
corporated in  It.  it  GOxUd  not  do  this  because 
of  commercial  ties  and  of  International 
financial  relationships.  A  conflict  ts  inevi- 
table. This  is  the  greatest  atOeuitj  at  the 
Busslan  revolution.  Its  greatest  historical 
problem;  the  necessity  to  caQ  forth  the  world 
revolution."  (Stalin,  P.  L.  20.) 

Stalin  quoting  Lenin  (Collected  Works. 
Rosstan  edition)  says: 

-  "We  are  living,*  Lenin  writes,  •not  merely 
tn  ■  state  but  In  a  system  of  states;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  tbe  Soviet  Republic 
abouid  continue  to  exist  for  a  long  period 
aide  by  side  with  inqmrUilst  states.  Ulti- 
mately, one  or  the  other  must  conquer. 
Meanwiiile  a  number  of  terrible  clashes  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  boxirgeots 
stetea  is  inevitable.  Thia  means  that  if  tbe 
pcoletarlat.  aa  tbe  ruling  class,  wanU  to  and 
will  rule,  it  must  prove  it  also  by  military 
organleattnn ' 

"Ocar.  oike  would  think."     (Stalin,  P.  L. 

Btnlln  qootea^  Lenin  again  on  world  revolu- 


'  "Hence,  tbe  victory  ot  aocUliam  U  poa- 
slble.  first  in  a  few  or  even  In  one  single  cap- 
Italtet  country  taken  separately.  The  vic- 
torioua  proletariat  of  that  country,  having 
expropriated  tbe  capltalUU  and  organised  its 
own  Socialist  production,  would  rise  against 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  capitalist  world,  attract  to 
Itself  tbe  oppreaaed  classes  of  other  coun- 
tries, raiae  revolts  among  them  against  the 
capitalists,  and  in  the  event  of  necessity, 
come  out  even  with  armed  force  againak  the 
ezptoitiitg  classf  aiKl  their  statea.'  (Col- 
lected   Works).'      (Stalin.   P.   L.    M.) 

Again  he  quotes  and  states: 

•~nie  existence  of  two  dlantetrically  of>- 
poaacl  social  systems  glvea  rise  to  tbe  con- 
stant menace  of  capitaliat  blockade,  or  other 
forma  of  economic  preastire.  of  armed  inter- 
vention, of  restoration.  ConsequenUy,  noth- 
ing but  a  victoriouB  fiocialist  revUution  in 


a  number  at  eoontrlse  can  provlds  the  guar- 
anty for  the  final  victory  of  socialism,  that 
Is  to  say,  guaranties  against  restora- 
tion. •  •  •  Leninism  teaches  that  the  final 
victory  of  socialism,  in  the  sense  of  full 
gxiaranty  against  the  restoration  of  bour- 
geois relations,  is  poaalble  only  on  an  in- 
ternational acale."     (Stalin.  P.  L.  71.) 

•'•  •  •  imperialism  has  not  only  made 
revolution  a  practical  neceaslty;  it  haa  cre- 
ated favorable  conditkms  for  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  citadels  of  capitaliam.  (Stalin. 
P.  L.  la.) 

"The  main  task  of  contemporary  commu- 
nism in  western  Europe  and  America  is  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  seek,  to  find,  to  de- 
termine correctly  the  concrete  path,  or  the 
particular  turn  of  events  that  will  bring 
the  masses  right  up  to  the  real,  decisive,  last 
and  great  revolutionary  struggle."  (Lenin, 
L.  W.  76.) 

"We  do  not  know  •  •  *  which  spark 
•  •  •  will  kindle  the  confiagration." 
(Lenin,  L.  W.  79.) 

"Then  there  is  the  question:  Can  a  coun- 
try, in  which  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat has  been  established,  consider  Itself 
fully  guaranteed  against  foreign  interven- 
tion, and  consequently  against  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  order,  without  the  victory  of 
the  revolution  in  a  number  of  other  ooun- 
trlea,  a  qxiestlon  which  must  be  answered 
in  tbe  negative."     (Stalin,  P.  L.  62.) 

*"Wbat  U  needed  la  the  ability  to  find 
at  any  moment  that  particular  link  In  the 
chain  which  must  be  grasped  with  all  one's 
might  to  gain  control  at  the  whole  chain  and 
pass  without  a  bltcb  to  tbe  next  link* 
(Lenin).**     (Stattn.  P.  L.  100.) 


"MOW  TO  uaraMu 
so  BO 


TOTTaaSLV  m  cookt — ^what 

AMMXSno  AMD  QUISnomb 

"Foreicord 

"This  pamphlet  is  being  Issued  in  order 
to  better  prepare  our  w)iole  organization  to 
give  leadership  to  workers  on  what  to  do 
when  arrested  and  questioned,  and  bow  to 
defend  themselves  In  the  courts  of  tbe 
capitalist  claas  Justice.*' 

A  few  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  pamph- 
let: 

The  'dignity*  and  'sanctity*  of  the  courts 
are  a  means  of  paralyzing  the  struggle  of 
tbe  workers  a^nst  capitalist  institu- 
tions.    •     •     • 

**The  class  struggle  goes  on  in  the  court- 
room as  well  as  It  does  on  the  picket  line. 
In  the  shops,  and  In  the  mines.  The  worker 
must  learn  to  carry  Into  the  courtroom  the 
same  determined  militancy  that  brought 
him  there.     •     •     • 

"Sven  thoui^  capitalist  law  makes  what 
you  have  done  a  crime,  you  must  plead  "not 
guuty*     •     •     •    never  plead  'guilty' .** 

There  is  a  specific  section  which  deals  with 
the  conduct  to  be  observed  In  the  courtroom, 
pcvt  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"makb  tbb  codbt  toub  wokuu 
"Bring  out  tbe  class  issues  at  tbe 
trial.  •  •  *  If  you  are  charged  with 
criminal  syndicalism,  I.  e.,  with  teaching  or 
advocating  the  overthrow  of  government  by 
force  or  violence  or  charged  with  member- 
ship in  an  organization  that  advocates  and 
teaches  such  a  doctrine,  and  then  the  proof 
by  the  district  attorney  consists  of  speeches 
that  you  made,  articles  that  you  wrote — 
newspapers  that  you  read  and  support,  then 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  use  the 
court  for  a  clear  and  correct  explanation  of 
tbe  ecooomic  and  social  views  which  you 
hold,  of  the  facU  of.  tbe  class  strugi^e  aa 
applied  to  your  case.     •     •     • 

"It  Is  Important  that  you  insist  upon  an- 
swering questions  put  to  you  in  yoiir  own 
way.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  bulldozed 
by  the  prosecutor  and  Judge  who  may  de- 
mand of  you  a  Tea"  or  1*0'  answer.  You 
eitbsr  answer  your  own  way,  or  not  at  aU.** 


Note  how  well  the  instructions  in  that 
pamphlet  were  followed  by  defendants  and 
their  counsel  at  the  historic  trial  before 
Judge  Mfttlinn  and  a  Federal  court  Jury  in 
Mew  York.  Observe  the  conduct  of  the  maaa 
workers  during  tbe  trial  in  picketing  the 
courthouse.  Jamming  the  courtroom,  flaunt- 
ing party  line  banners,  and  chanting  Com- 
munist slogans.  It  waa  all  right  out  ot 
the  bocdL. 

TRX  OOMMTTinST  PASTT  OP  THS  VIOTED  STATSB 

To  those  not  familiar  with  and  who  do  not 
fully  understand  the  language  of  dialectical 
materialism,  as  employed  by  the  Commu- 
nists, it  might  well  appear  that  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  Is  within  the  framewcs'k  of  our 
B3ratem  of  government.  To  the  iminlUated 
it  might  be  argued  convincingly  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  Statea  is  a 
political  par^. 

The  precepts  of  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  known  to  most  of  us.  (Cf. 
The  Key  to  Peace,  Clarence  Manion,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Law  at  Notre  Dame.) 

Most  of  us  will  probably  agree  that  our 
political  CMd  Testament  Is  the  Declaration  of 
Independence: 

"We  hold  thess  truths  to  be  self  evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
(preamble). 

Our  New  Testament  Is  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justk:e.  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  SUtes  of  America"  (preamble). 

In  contrast,  note  the  preamble  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  SUtea: 

"The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  la  tbe  poUtlcal  party  of  the  American 
working  class,  basing  itself  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  socialism.  Marxism- 
Leninism." 

The  appUcation  for  party  membersliip 
whrn  in  use  contained  the  preamble. 

The  memberahip  card  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States  of  America 
undo'  "Ughts  and  duties  of  party  members" 
did  provide  that  the  members  ahail  "strive 
to  master  tbe  {xogram  and  poUcles  of  the 
party,  tits  principles  of  Marxism- Leninism.** 
TO  make  It  more  difllcult  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Z  Is  a  member  the  membership  cards  have 
been  abolished;  tbe  membership  list  Is 
underground. 

However,  Irrespective  of  what  the  body  of 
the  constitution  erf  tbe  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  may  seem  to  say.  the 
members  must  endorse  and  abeorb  the  dialec- 
tic princlplss  of  scleptific  sociallem.  Manrtsm- 
Lsrinlsm. 

»  •  •  •  • 

WHAT  IB  Lxwnnsicr 

Stalin  definea  it: 

"Leninism  is  Marxism  in  tbe  epoch  of  im- 
perialism and  of  the  proletarian  revolution, 
or,  to  be  more  exact.  Leninism  Is  the  theory 
and  tactics  of  the  proletarian  revolution  in 
general,  and  the  theory  and  tactics  of  tbe 
dictatorahip  of  the  proletariat  in  parttcular." 
(Stalin,  P.  X..) 

"Leninism  Is  a  school  of  theory  and_ 
^tf»  which  trains  a  special  type  of 
for  the  party  aiKl   the  state  and   — 
apeciai  Leninist  style.    What  en  tbe 
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featiires:  (a)  the  wide  outlook  of  the  Riu- 
Blan  revolutionist  and  (b)  American  prac- 
tlcallty. 

"Only  a  party  which  has  mastered  the 
Marxist -Leninist  theory  can  confidently  ad- 
vance and  lead  the  wtvUng  class  forward. 
•  •  *  "nie  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  theory  Is  the 
science  of  Um  develoixnent  of  society,  the 
science  of  the  working-class  movement,  the 
science  of  the  proletarian  revolution,  the 
science  of  the  buUdlng  of  a  Ctommunlst 
■oclety."     (3.  H.  355.) 

WBAT   IS   Tax   DicTATossair  or  ths 

PSOIXTAaiATT 

Stalin  defines  It: 

"To  put  it  briefly,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  is  the  domination  of  the  prole- 
tariat over  the  bourgeoisie,  a  domination 
that  is  untrammelled  by  law  and  based  on 
Tlolence  and  enjoys  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  tolling  and  exploited  masses." 
(Stalin,  F.  4,  supra.) 

Comment : 

If  it  be  suggested  hat  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R.. 
the  answer  Is  that  little  need  be  said.  Its 
constitution  is  camouflage  for  the  unwary. 

The  U.  8.  8.  R.  Is  governed  under  that 
constitution  precisely  as  directed  by  Stalin 
and  the  Politburo.  We  need  pay  no  more 
attention  to  that  constitution  than  does  the 
party's  own  short  history. 

The  Eighth  Congress  of  the  Soviets  (not 
the  party)  adopted  a  new  constitution  In 
November  1938.     (8.  H.  341-6.) 

"The  Soviet  country  thus  acquired  a  new 
constitution,  a  constitution  embodying  the 
victory  of  socialism  and  workers'  and  peas- 
ants' democracy."     (S.  H.  346.) 

In  the  short  history,  the  word  "party"  re- 
ferring to  the  Bolshevik  Party  is  always 
spelled  with  a  capital  "P."  The  word  "de- 
mocracy" is  spelled  with  the  lower  case  "d." 
Dealing  with  "historical  materialism"  the 
spelling  la  significant.  To  the  Communist, 
democracy  is  a  front  for  capitalism  and  with 
the  small  "d"  it  is  purged.  The  party  with 
a  capital  "P"  is  power — power  over  and  de- 
structive of  democracy. 

No  matter  the  language  used  In  the  body 
Of  the  constitution  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  to  assert  the  claim 
that  it  Is  a  political  party  the  member  must 
accept  the  doctrine  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

You  may  now  understand  why  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  resolved  to  expel 
and  recommends  the  disbarment  of  all  law- 
yers who  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  or  who  advo- 
cate liarxlsm-Lenlnlsm. 

The  advocate  of  Marxism-Leninism, 
whether  or  not  a  party  member,  is  a  Com- 
munist and  as  such  must  believe  in  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat.  He  must  and 
does,  no  natter  what  he  says,  believe  In  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force  and 
violence.     He  has  ceased  to  be  an  American. 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  a  poUtlcal  party. 

It  Is  dominated  by  Mobcow  and  exists 

above  or  below  ground  awaiting  the  day  of 
the  revolution. 

Perhaps  before  closing  we  should  explain 

another  confusing  term — "Dialectical  ma- 
terialism." 

The  short  history  devotes  pages  105  to  131, 
Inclusive,  in  explanation  of  dialectical  and 
historical  materialism  and  uses  words  only 
to  make  other  words  more  confusing. 

However,  being  material,  if  not  scientific, 
we  proceed: 

In  life  and  time  there  is  neither  God  nor 
truth. 

Facts  are  what  you  make  of  them;  if  they 
qualify  "in  the  market  place"  that  Is  the 
truth  for  today.  Tomorrow  It  may  be  a  dif- 
ferent market  place  and  an  entirely  differ- 
ent truth. 

Two  and  two  do  not  make  four  If  the 
leader  determines  the  answer  Is  three  or  five. 


Being  materialists,  the  truth  Is  what  those 
in  power  say  it  la. 

In  history,  facts,  dates.  Individuals,  groups, 
ideas,  and  reasons  are  changed  to  fit  the 
present  occasion;  and  In  the  next  publication 
reallned  to  meet  the  then  present  occasion. 
Obtain  OrweU's  "1984"  from  your  library 
or  book  seller.  Read  it  and  compare  It  with 
the  stated  plans  that  Marx.  Lenin,  and 
Stalin  have  for  us. 

But  with  each  set  of  changing  truths,  re- 
member that  the  fact  finders  have  their 
vision  fixed  on  the  terminus  of  the  long 
road  ahead — the  ultimate  goal — the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  all  over  the  world. 

The  writers  of  this  brief  enjoy  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Lenin  above  all  others: 
"We  want  the  Socialist  revolution  with  hu- 
man nature  as  it  Is  now.  with  human  nature 
that  cannot  do  without  subordination,  con- 
trol, and  managers  •  •  •.  But  If  there  It 
subordination,  it  must  be  to  the  armed  van- 
guard •  •  •  to  the  proletariat."  (Lenin, 
8.  R.) 

Perhaps  that  is  why:  "In  Russia  we  abol- 
ished the  bourgeoisie  legal  bar,  but  It  Is  re- 
turning in  the  guise  of  Soviet  legal  defend- 
ers."    (L.  W.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  conflict  between  communism  and  the 
American  RepubUc  U  a  conflict  of  basic  ideas. 
It  is  a  war  of  faith  and  freedom  against  de- 
spair and  despotism.  The  American  con- 
stitutional system  was,  as  James  Madison 
said,  staked  upon  our  faith  In  the  capacity 
of  mankind  for  self-government.  Ovir  Gov- 
ernment, rightly  restricted  by  constitutional 
provisions,  checks,  balances,  and  Bill  of 
Rights,  was  given  a  very  narrow,  very  special 
assignment.  It  was  not  designed  to  control 
all  of  us  all  around  the  clock,  because  the  men 
who  designed  it  were  confident  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans would  always  be  capable  of  controlling 
themselves  according  to  the  moral  law  of 
Him  who  created  them.  Our  political  and 
governmental  coercions  were  meant  to  op- 
erate on  the  periphery  of  o\jr  society — for  the 
eccentric  few  who  had  lost  the  moral  power 
to  control  themselves.  To  coflstruct  such  a 
system  required  great  faith  in  God  and  In 
man.    If  our  forefathers  doubted  and  dls- 

tr\isted  any  one  thing  It  was  the  power  of 
government  Itself  which  Washington  said 
was  "like  fire,  a  dangerous  servant  and  a 
fearful  master."  -They  had  faith  In  personal 
freedom  as  the  gift  of  the  Creator  and  they 
were  confident  that  freemen  under  a  con- 
stitutionally restricted  Government  would 
build  the  best  of  all  known  civilizations. 

It  Is  this  Citadel  of  faith  and  freedom  that 
the  Communists  now  proceed  to  undermine 
with  their  materialistic  dlsp>ensatlon  of  de- 
spair. The  man  whom  God  made  In  his  own 
Image  the  Communists  would  remake  into  a 
soulless  serf.  Read  their  Communist  mani- 
festo and  see  what  they  have  In  store  for  us — 
and  how  much  of  It  they  have  already  accom- 
plished— right  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

That  is  why  the  American  Bar  Association 

became  the  vanguard  in  resolving  to  oust 
the  fellow  travelers  of  communism  and 
Marxism -Leninism  from  Its  rolls,  and  rec- 
ommended disbarment  by  the  local  bars. 

Otherwise,  unless  "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States"  establish  an  Impassible  bar- 
rier, as  stated  by  one  of  the  distingxilshed 
authors  of  the  God  That  Failed,  the  final 
battle  will  be  between  Communists  and  ex- 
Communlsts  because  the  latter  understand 
precisely  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
freedom  versus  slavery. 

Report  or  tkx  Special  CoMicrrrEE  ok  Com- 
munist Tactics,  Stratwit,  and  Objectives, 
Febbuaet  27.  1951 

BSCOlCaCXMDATIONS 

The  committee  recommends  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolutions: 


-Resolution  I 

"Whereas  the  Commimlst  Party  and  Marx- 
ism-Leninism cal  for  the  esUblishment  in 
the  Unltetl  States  of  a  dictatorship  un- 
trammeled  by  law;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  constitutional 
system  and  the  American  principle  of  In- 
dividual rights  and  duties  would  be  violated 
by  such  a  system;  and 

"Whereas  such  concept  is  incompatible 
With  the  obligations  of  a  lawyer  as  an  ofDcer 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  SUtee  and  the 
several  States;  be  It  now  therefore 

"Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation proceeding  only  it.  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  lU  constitution  and  bylaws  expel 
from  Its  membership  any  and  every  individ- 
ual who  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  or  who  advocates 
Marxism-Leninism;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  referred 
Immediately  by  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  an  appropriate  committee  of  the 
association  for  prompt  action. 

"Resolution  II 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  resolution  I  be  re- 
ferred to  all  State  and  local  bar  associations 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  expel 
from  their  membership  any  and  every  in- 
dividual who  Is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  or  who  advocates 
Marxism-Leninism;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  report  be 
sent  to  all  State  and  local  bar  associations 
In  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Information  of 
the  members  thereof. 

"Resolution  III 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation recommend  that  all  State  and  local 
bar  associations  or  spproprlate  authorities 
immediately  commence  disciplinary  actions 
of  disbarment  of  all  lawyers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  or  who  advocate  Marxism-Leninism. 

■'Resolution  IV 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  house  of  delegates 
authorize  this  committee  to  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute among  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion an  analysis  of  the  alms,  pxirposes.  and 
objectives  of  the  practices  of  communism 
and  Marxism-Leninism  as  disclosed  by  the 
committee's  investigation,  provided  the  con- 
tents thereof  be  first  approved  by  the  action 
Of  the  board  of  governors  of  this  association." 

KXPOBT 

This  committee  was  established  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  assembly  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  concurred 
In  by  the  house  of  delegates  on  September 
23.  1050.  In  annual  convention.  In  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  work  of  this  committee 
la  properly  understood,  we  set  out  the  reso- 
lution Itself: 

"Be  it  re$olved.  That  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  appoint  a  special 
coBomlttee  to  study  Conununlst  tactics, 
strategy,  and  objectives.  partlc\ilarly  as  they 
relate  to  the  obstruction  of  proper  court 
procedure  and  law  enforcement;  and  that 

the  committee  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  association  devise  and  recommend 
appropriate  steps   to   be  taken  to  carry   out 

Its  objectives;  and  that  the  committee  be 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  other  loyal 
American  organizations  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  Imposed  by  this  resolution." 

In  November  1950,  President  Cody  Fowler 
announced  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee. At  the  outset  It  was  felt  that  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  was  so 
extensive  It  wotild  be  impossible  for  the 
five  members  appointed  under  the  resolu- 
tion to  do  all  of  the  work  obviously  required; 
therefore.  President  Fowler  was  requested  to 
appoint  a  further  committee  which  would 
act  In  an  advisory  capacity.  This  was  done. 
The  main  committee  met  on  three  separate 
occasions  with  all  members  present.  The  ad- 
visory conunittee  set  in  with  the  main  com- 
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mittee  at  its  last  meeting  in  order  to  review 
Um  program,  tiie  reports,  and  recommenda- 
Uona  o<  the  noain  committee.  As  a  result 
of  tikeee  meetings,  your  coaunlttae  now  pre- 
•ente  thla  report  unanimously  approved  by 
the  main  committee  as  well  as  the  advisory 
committee. 

DKLAkATIOM 

The  committee  deelrus  to  make  one  thing 
crystal  clear  and  in  order  to  do  ao  makes 
this  statement  without  any  reservation  or 
qualillcatkm : 

AnythlD«  done,  tndtidinf  the  adoption  at 
the  resolutions  herein  presented,  is  not  done 
ao  as  to  prevent  one  charged  with  a  crlmtnal 
offcnee  In  any  court  based  upon  or  associated 
with  an  allegation  of  communtem  or  Mara- 
Ism-Lenlnlsm  fram  retaining  any  member 
of  the  bar  of  his  own  choice  willing  to  tmdcr- 
take  his  professional  representation,  no  mat- 
ter hem  unpopular  or  provocative  this  may 
be.  We  say  the  same  with  reference  to  pro- 
fessional repreaentatloB  In  dvll  littgatkm. 
We  recognlae  without  question  the  right  to 
penonal  selection  of  counsel  in  any  Judicial 
procedlng:  provided,  that  the  attorney  se- 
lected Is  a  member  in  good  standing  at  the 
bar  tn  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the  action 
Is  commenced  Nothing  Is  hereby  Intended 
to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  courts 
to  admit  or  refuse  to  admit  by  special  ap- 
pearance, attorneys  who  are  not  duly  licensed 
practitioners  of  the  bar  in  said  Jurisdiction. 

We  do  insist,  however,  that  counsel  thus 
retained  from  the  moment  at  his  engage- 
ment to  final  Jtidgment.  both  in  and  out  of 
the  court,  must  faithfully  and  honorably 
comply  with  the  rules  of  court,  the  Canons 
at  Professional  Ethics  axkd  ths  highest  tra- 
diUosks  of  the  Awvrif^Ti  lawyer.  We  aay 
furtliar,  that  should  one  charged  with  an 
oflense  Involving  a  charge  or  allegation  of 
oommunlam  or  Marxism-Leninism  report  to 
the  Judge  or  Justice  presiding  that  be  Is 
vbaMs  to  prociire  counsel  to  represent  him 
properly  and  that  he  requeaU  the  appoint- 
ment of  competent  couxtael.  then  the  judge, 
J«Mtlce  or  appropriate  hearing  offlccr  should 
appoint  counael  for  this  purpose.  Counsel 
appointed  should  be  an  attorney  of  recog- 
nlaed  skill  and  experience  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  bar  in  that  Jurtsdlctku. 
Counsel  so  appointed,  unless  for  Just  cauae. 
should  promptly  accept  the  i^>pointment  and 
give  his  very  best  etforts  in  that  regard  even 
to  the  extent  of  Mrving  without  campensft- 
tlon.  if  the  court  so  Indicatea. 

raSUMIKABT 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee.  It 
was  agreed  that  in  order  for  us  to  make  an 
Intelllfent  study  of  Oommtmfst  tactics,  strat- 
egy, and  objectives  it  would  be  necessary  to 
understand  first  the  baste  principles  of  com- 
munlsni.  Tour  committee  agreed  that  the 
•rerage  American  cttlaen  is  convtsced  that 
communl&ni.  like  sin,  is  bad.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  there  appears  to  be  a  need  for 
further  enlightenment  concerning  the  Iwslc 
philosophy,  the  alms  and  purposes  of  com- 
munism, and  Its  objectives.  Tour  committee 
believed  that  we  should  first  educate  our- 
selvee  so  as  to  be  able  to  show  others  that 
the  Oommunlst  Party  is  not  a  "political 
party"  as  that  term  Is  commonly  xmderstood 
In  political  science,  but  on  the  other  hand 
is  part  of  an  International  conspiracy  deter- 
mljied  to  destroy  democratic  countries,  such 
as  our  own.  by  violence.  Including  the  use 
of  force  and  arms.  Tour  committee  con- 
sxilted  with  recognized  American  authorities 
on  the  subject.  They  outlined  a  course  of 
st\uly  for  each  of  the  members  in  order  that 
we  might  understand  as  fully  as  possible 
what  conununism  Is  and  what  it  aims  to  do. 
That  work  was  undertaken  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  diligently  read  and 
■kudled  Conununlst  literattire,  propaganda, 
official  reporU,  and  testimony  taken  before 
congressional.    State    legislative,    and   other 


committees  which  had  concluded  Inquiries 
on  various  aspects  at  the  tofrtc 

Tour  eoDiinlttee  had  no  fixed  agenda  of  Its 
work.  Having  in  mind  the  broad  scope  of 
the  resolution  creating  it,  it  agreed  that  its 
first  eSorts  should  be  of  sn  exploratory  or 
InveatlgaUve  nature.  As  a  restilt  of  what 
the  oommlttee  has  assembled  up  to  this 
time.  It  DOW  feels  prepared  to  report  on  so 
much  of  the  work  as  it  has  finished. 

coBcmTinsr  rscnos  amd  stsaieot 

As  the  result  of  our  Investigation  and 
study,  we  find  that  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
International  Communist  Party,  completely 
controlled  and  dominated  by  the  wcffld  Com- 
munist movement  organized  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, and  with  Its  true  leaders  and  dictators 
opersting  otit  of  Moscow.  Dealing  first  with 
the  part  of  our  work  required  under  the 
resolution  which  Is  directed  at  the  conduct 
and  behavior  of  the  Communist  about  to  be 
brotight  to  bar  tn  a  judicial  proceeding,  we 
find  complete  authority  and  documentation 
for  our  conclusions  in  the  offlclsl  constitu- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party,  the  writings 
and  pronouncements  of  the  original  and 
successor  leaders  of  which  we  will  have  more 
to  say  hereafter;  the  directives  snd  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Communist  membership 
by  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  finaUy  in  the  printed 
pamphleu  and  literature  distributed  to  the 
membership. 

Your  committee  reports  that  In  1934  there 
was  pubUabed.  and  at  that  time  distributed 
by  the  International  Labor  Defense,'  a 
pamphlet  styled  "Under  Arrest."  This  pub- 
lication could  be  purchased  at  that  time  in 
any  Communist  bookstore.  The  Intema- 
tkmal  Labor  Defcnee  was  an  organization 
set  up  as  a  part  of  the  world  Communist 
movement  immediately  to  take  over  the  de- 
fense of  any  person  charged  with  any  crimi- 
nal offense.  In  any  court  or  proceeding,  and 
to  furnish  attorneys  trained  thoroughly  and 
completely  within  the  Communist  doctrines 
for  this  work.  The  conunittee  cannot  re- 
produce here  the  cover  of  this  pamphlet. 
We  deacrlbe  It  as  showing  a  huge  figure  of 
a  man  standing  before  the  bar  of  justice, 
reaching  across  the  court's  bench  and  tear- 
ing the  judicial  robes  off  the  presiding  court, 
tliereby  esiwlng  a  hatdiet  bearing  the  leg- 
end "Contempt  of  Court,"  a  blackjack  bear- 
ing the  legend  "JaU  Term,"  and  a  knife 
bearing  the  legend  "Injunction."  This  bold 
•Dd  brasen  caricature  typifies  the  outline  of 
the  pamphlet  and  the  course  of  conduct 
which  the  arrested  Conununlst  must,  under 
the  strict  rules  of  the  discipline  of  the  party, 
f oUow  With  care.  Hie  foreword  of  this  book 
la  quoted  in  part: 

"HOW    TO    MirUtU    TOOSSBLP    tjt    COT7KT — WHAT 
TO  DO  want  ABBSSISD  AWD  QUASI lONXS 

"ForetDord 

"This  pamphlet  Is  being  issued  in  order  to 
better  prepare  our  whole  organiaatlon  to  give 
leadership  to  workers  cxi  what  to  do  when 
arrested  and  questioned,  and  how  to  defend 
themKlyes  In  the  courts  of  the  capitalist 

daas  Justice.  •  •  •  Efforts  mtist  be 
mads  to  draw  te  sympathetic  lawyers  who 
wlU   votanseer  ttielr  services   for  this   pvr- 

poae." 

A  few  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  pam- 
phlet to  mnstrate  ottr  point: 

"The  dignity  and  sanctity  of  the  cotirts 
are  a  means  of  paralyzing  the  struggle  of 
the  workers  against  capitalist  Instltu- 
Hond     •     •    • 

"The  class  struggle  goes  on  In  the  court- 
room as  well  as  it  does  on  the  picket  line,  in 
the  shops,  and  in  the  mines.     The  worker 


>  Designated  by  Attorney  Qeneral  Tom  0. 
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must  leam  to  carry  into  the  courtroom  the 
same  determined  militancy  that  brought  him 
there.     •     •     • 

"Even  though  capitalist  law  makes  what 
you  have  done  a  crlnke,  you  must  plead  'not 
guUty.'     •     •     •     Never   plead  'guilty.' " 

lliere  is  a  specific  section  which  deals  with 
the  conduct  to  be  observed  In  the  courtroom, 
part  of  which  reads  as  foUows: 

"Make  the  court  pour  forum 

"Bring  out  the  class  Issues  at  the 
trial.  •  •  •  If  you  are  charged  with 
criminal  syndicaUsm,  1.  e..  with  teaching  or 
advocating  the  overthrow  of  government  by 
force  or  violence,  or  charged  with  member- 
ship in  an  organization  that  advocates  and 
teaches  such  a  doctrine,  and  the  proof  by 
the  district  attorney  consists  of  speeches  that 
you  made,  articles  that  you  wrote,  news- 
papers that  you  read  and  support,  then  It 
Is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  use  the 
court  for  a  clear  and  correct  explanation 
oT  the  economic  and  social  views  which  you 
hold,  of  the  facts  of.  the  class  sti*uggle  as 
applied  to  your  case.     •     •     • 

"  *  *  *  Wherever  possible,  expose  the 
antlworklng  class  activities  of  the  police, 
stool  pigeons,  and  courts.  •  *  *  If  you 
were  arrested  in  an  antlimperialist  war  dem- 
onstration, show  the  constant  and  immediate 
danger  of  war  under  •the  capitalist  sys- 
tem.*    •     • 

"It  Is  Important  that  you  insist  upon  an- 
swering questions  put  to  you  in. your  own 
way.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  bulldozed 
by  the  prosecutor  and  Judge  who  may  de- 
mand of  you  a  'Yes'  or  'No'  answer.  You 
either  answer  your  own  way,  or  not  at  all." 

Other  excerpts,  ad  nauseam,  might  be  in- 
eluded  here  if  time  and  space  permitted. 
Your  committee  feels  that  the  Instructions 
contained  in  the  pamphlet  are.  in  effect,  a 
clear  directive  Indicating  a  fixed  course  of 
behavior  when  the  Communist  Is  on  trial. 
The  assistance  of  the  Communist  lawyer  in 
following  the  directive  is  pointed  out.  The 
Communist  defendant  must  keep  one  objec- 
tive in  mind.  He  must  use  the  courtroom 
as  a  sounding  board  for  inopaganda  and 
miUtant  demonstration  on  behalf  of  the 
party,  with  complete  indifference  to  a  pos- 
sible sentence  for  contempt  of  court.  The 
pamphlet  makes  clear  that  above  all,  every- 
thing must  be  done  to  force  or  caxise  a  mis- 
trial so  as  to  prevent  the  Jury.  diUy  Impan- 
eled to  try  the  case,  from  ever  returning  its 
▼erdlct  on  the  indictment. 

Your  committee  believes  it  was  tactics  such 
as  these  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  out- 
rageous conduct  on  the  part  iA  the  defend- 
ants and  their  attorneys  in  the  case  of  U.  8. 
?.  Eugene  Dennis  et  oZ..  now  pending  a  final 
disposition  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  companion  case  of  U.S. 
V.  Sactier  et  al..  wiiich  contains  a  rather  ex- 
tensive review  at  the  facts  and  factual  situa- 
tions in  the  written  opinion  of  the  court, 
will  reinforce  our  conclusions.  In  that  case 
U  Communists  were  indicted  by  a  grand 
Jury  in  New  York  City  under  the  proviaictts 
of  what  is  know  known  as  the  Smith  Act. 
The  indictment  In  that  case  charged  the  de« 
fendants  with  knowingly  coiispiring  to 
organise  as  the  Ccunmunlst  Party  of  the 
United   States  of  America,   a  society,   group, 

and  assembly  of  persons  who  teach  and  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  tha 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  vKrtence,  and  knowin^y  and  willfully 
to  advocate  and  teach  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  overthrowing  and  destroying  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence.  The  defendants  retained  certain 
lawyers  for  the  ptirpoae  of  defending  them 
under  the  Indictment.  These  attomejrs 
commenced  a  series  of  delaying  attacks  upon 
the  Indictment  and  then  at  trial  a  long 
protracted  attack  upon  the  method  of  Im- 
paneling Jurors  in  that  court.  After  all  pre- 
Uxninary  matters  were  disposed  of  unfavor- 
ably to  the  defendants  the  trial  of  the  case 
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proceeded  under  the  Indictment.  Then,  and 
from  that  time  forward,  counsel,  obviously 
In  an  effort  to  obstruct  Justice  as  found  by 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Becond  ClrciUt,  indulged  in  a  series  of  acts  of 
misconduct  such  as  to  cause  Judge  Prank  in 
his  concurring  opinion  to  condemn  them. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  same 
eourse  of  strategy  and  the  same  tactics  were 
Indulged  in  during  the  trial  of  U.  S.  v.  Harry 
Bridges  held  last  year  In  California.  As  the 
record  discloses  in  that  trial,  defense  coun- 
sel with  utter  disregard  for  the  Rules  of 
Court  or  the  Canons  of  Ethics  did  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  the  case  from  be- 
ing ultimately  decided  by  the  Jxiry.'  In  face 
of  admonitions  from  the  trial  court,  defense 
covmsel  persisted  In  misbehaving  which  re- 
sulted In  contempt  adjudications  and  pun- 
ishments by  the  court. 

Numerous  other  matters  have  come  to  the 
committee's  attention  involving  the  mis- 
behavior of  coxmsel.  not  only  in  co\xrt  pro- 
ceeding*, but  In  hearings  before  official  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  State  legislative  committees  undertaking 
an  Investigation  of  Communist  activities.  It 
would  be  burdensome  to  refer  to  them  here 
In  detail.  We  are  careftU  to  concede,  and 
we  defend  to  the  limit  of  our  ability,  the 
right  of  the  lawyer  to  advise  either  a  client  or 
•  witness  ta  any  Jtldlclal,  quasi-Judicial,  or 
legislative  hearing  never  to  answer  questions 
propounded  where  the  questions  asked  would 
In  any  wise  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  person  Interrogated;  however,  as 
part  of  the  deliberate  effort  to  evade,  con- 
ftise,  or  distort  either  the  Issue  or  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Inquiry,  certain  counsel 
bave  knowingly  and  deliberately  advised 
clients  and  witnesses  not  to  answer  ques- 
tions which  in  no  way  would  offend  or  violate 
their  constitutional  rights.  This  Is  part  of 
the  well -organized  strategy  and  tactics  prac- 
ticed by  those  who  are  Comsnunlsts  or  who 
sympathize  with  the  world  CommunUt 
movement  to  obstruct  Justice  and  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  any  proper  Judicial  or  legU- 
lative  inquiry. 

Your  committee  believes  and  eo  reports 
that  the  attorney  who  practices  his  profes- 
sion in  this  manner  does  violence  to  the  oath 
which  he  took  upon  admission  to  the  bar. 
He  deliberately  and  knowingly  disobeys  the 
eanons  of  professional  ethics,  the  rules  of 
court  and  the  high  traditional  standards  of 
practice  of  which  the  American  lawyer  Is  so 
proud,  and  by  which  he  becomes  the  trusted 
•nd  respected  spokesman  for  the  bar  as  a 
Whole.  *  *  *.  In  1935  there  was  published 
snd  widely  dlstrtbuted  in  this  country  a  pub- 
lication styled  "The  Communist  Party:  A 
Manual  of  Organization,"  by  J.  Peters,  who  is 
well  known  as  the  Communist  liaison  be- 
tween Moscow  and  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  United  States.*  The  preface  of  the  man- 
ual was  written  by  Jack  Stachel,  one  at  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  and  one  of  the  defendants  In  the 
case  of  V.  S.  ▼  Dennis.  In  the  preface 
Stachel  points  out  that  the  manual  was  pub- 
lished with  the  approval  of  the  party  in  the 
United  States  and  was  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
lor  organizational  activities.  At  page  104  of 
the  manual  the  author.  Peters,  says  as  fol- 
lows: 
"what  abs  thb  coNsmoNS  roa  imcBxasHip 

IN  THX  COMMTTinST  PAKTT? 

"The  conditions  for  membership  In  o\ir 
party  are  contained  in  the  following  pledge 
read  by  Comrade  Browder  to  2,000  workers 
who  were  initiated  into  the  party  in  the  New 
York  district  in  1935. 

**  'I  now  take  my  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Communist  Party,  the  party  of  the  working 


•  10  P.  R.  D.  81. 

■First  Report  Un-American  Activities. 
Washington  State.  1048  (Report  of  Joint 
X<eglslative  Fact -Finding  Committee  of  Un- 
American  Activities),  p.  618. 


class.  I  take  this  solemn  oath  to  give  the 
best  that  is  in  me  to  the  service  of  my  class. 
I  pledge  myself  to  spare  no  effort  in  uniting 
the  workers  in  militant  struggle  against  fas- 
cism and  war.  I  pledge  myself  to  work  un- 
sparingly in  the  unions,  in  the  shops,  among 
the  unemployed,  to  lead  the  stniggles  for  the 
dally  needs  of  the  masses.  I  solemnly  pledge 
to  take  my  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  for  Negro  rights;  against  Jlm-Crow- 
Ism  and  lynching,  against  the  chauvinist  lies 
of  the  ruling  class.  I  pledge  myself  to  rally 
the  masses  to  defend  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
land  of  victorio\is  socialism.  I  pledge  my- 
self to  remain  at  all  times  a  vigilant  and  firm 
defender  of  the  Leninist  line  of  the  party, 
the  only  line  that  insures  the  trlimiph  of 
Soviet  power  in  the  United  States.' 

"Our  party  application  carries  this  decla- 
ration: 

"  'The  undersigned  declares  his  adherence 
to  the  program  and  statutes  of  the  C.  I.  and 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  agrees  to  submit  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  party  and  to  engage  actively  in 
its  w6rk.' 

"On  the  basis  of  this  declaration  we  could 
enumerate   the   conditions   for   membership 
In  the  party  In  the  following  way: 
"1.  Activity  in  a  xmit; 
"3.  Regular  payment  of  membership  dues; 
•*3.  Adherence  to  all  decisions  of  the  Com- 
intern and  of  the  party; 

"4.  Adherence  to  the  discipline  of  the 
party." 

Your  committee  ts  not  advised  as  to 
whether  every  person  who  Joined  the  Com- 
munist Party  was  required  to  take  this  par- 
ticular oath.  Our  Investigation  would  In- 
dicate that  in  recent  years  In  order  not  to 
run  afoul  of  Federal  and  State  legislation 
the  formal  pledge,  as  such,  has  not  been 
exacted.  Party  cards  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
are  no  longer  in  mm.  This,  findoubtedly. 
Is  being  done  to  avoid  the  likelihood  of  de- 
tection, and  possibility  of  prosecution  under 
the  recent  new  anti-Communist  statutes.* 
In  the  case  of  U.  S.  v.  Dennis,  testimony  was 
given  to  Indicate  clearly  that  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation,  the  leaders  of  the  party 
In  America  have  in  effect  ordered  most  of 
the  activities  conducted  from  the  under- 
ground.' Nevertheless,  your  committee  Is 
satisfied  that  whether  the  pledge  was  taken, 
or  whether  the  card  was  carried,  all  who 
Joined  the  movement  were  and  still  are  com- 
pletely indoctrinated  with  the  principles  and 
alms  of  conununlsm,  either  in  group  or  cell 
meetings,  in  propaganda,  literature  or  writ- 
ings, and  In  secret  schools  conducted  by  the 
party.  Under  the  strict  rules  of  discipline 
which  the  members  must  accept  and  abide 
by.  they  stlU  agree  to  practice  substantially 
•11  that  the  above  pledge  demands. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  any  member 
of  the  bar  who  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  with  or  without  a  pledge,  or 
Who  embraces  and  practices  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  communism,  either  as  an 
ardent  Communist,  or  as  a  fellow  traveler. 
Ipso  facto,  repudiates  his  oath  taken  upon 
admission  to  the  bar.  He  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  continue  to  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  which  admitted  him.  as  he  had 
sworn  and  promised  to  do  so  long  as  he 
remains  a  member  of  the  bar  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  Communist,  or  party  follower, 
believe  In,  each,  advocate,  or  demand  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  this  country 
by  force  and  violence.  We  urge  prompt  dis- 
ciplinary action  on  the  part  of  the  bar  as 
a  whole  in  an  effort  to  remove  him  from  the 
practice  of  the  law. 

*  Allen  Registration  Act  (June  28.  1940,  84 
Stat.  671;  18  U.  S.  C.  A.  sees.  2385,  2386,  as 
amended.  54  Stat.  1201,  et  seq.). 

•  Vol.  6  R.  4470;  vol.  7  B.  S065.  5079.  5367. 
Transcript  evidence  V.  8.  v.  Dennis  (No.  336, 
U.  8.  Supreme  Court.) 
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The  objectives  of  the  Communist  Party 
are  clearly  expressed  In  a  book,  entitled  "To- 
ward Soviet  America,"  published  In  1933  by 
William  Z.  Foster,  the  admitted  National 
chairman  of  the  Conununlst  Party  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  arrogantly  says: 

•The  Soviet  court  system  will  be  simple, 
speedy,  and  direct.  The  Judges,  chosen  by 
the  corresponding  SovleU,  will  be  responsible 
to  them.  The  supreme  coiu^.  Instead  of  be- 
ing dictatorial  and  virtually  legUlatlve,  as 
In  the  United  States,  will  be  purely  Juridical 
and  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  central 
executive  committee.  The  civil  and  criminal 
codes  will  be  simpUfled,  the  aim  being  to 
proceed  directly  and  quickly  to  a  correct 
decision.  In  the  acute  stages  of  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  special  courts  to  fight  the 
counter-revolution  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary. The  pest  of  lawyers  will  be  abolished. 
The  courts  will  be  class-courts,  definitely 
warring  against  the  class  enemies  of  the 
toilers.  They  will  make  no  hypocrisy  like 
capitalist  courts,  courts  which,  while  pre- 
tending to  deal  out  equal  Justice  to  all 
classes,  in  reality  are  instruments  of  the 
capitaUst  State  for  the  repression  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  toiling  masses"  (p.  273). 

•ASIC  COMMXTNISIC 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  set  out  as  part  of  this  report  some 
brief  outline  of  basic  communism.  We  could 
not  possibly  set  out  in  detail  all  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  basic  communism  rests. 
Brlefiy  we  can  outline  the  following: 

In  1848  Karl  Marx  and  Priedrich  Engels 
wrote  the  original  Manifesto  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  The  manifesto  is  In  reality 
the  foundation  of  the  movement.  Its  intro- 
ductory contains  this  langxiage:  "It  is  high 
time  that  Communists  should  openly,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world,  publish  their  views, 
their  alms,  their  tendencies." 

There  is  no  question  that  an  unbelievable 
amount  of  literature  and  other  published 
writings  have  carried  out  this  Idea.  In  other 
words,  the  Communists  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  hide  their  aims  or  their  purposes. 
Both  In  theory  and  practice  the  ultimate  aim 
of  communism  is  to  establish  throughout  the 
world  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  The 
manifesto  makes  clear  the  theory  or  philos- 
ophy of  both  Marx  and  Engels.  Having  In 
mind  a  definition  of  the  wcM-d  "bourgeoisie" 
and  "proletariat"  *  as  defined  by  them,  the 
following  appears  in  the  manifesto: 

"The  theory  of  the  Communists  may  be 
summed  up  In  the  single  sentence:  Abolition 
of  private  property.    •    •    • 

"And  the  abolition  of  this  state  of  things 
Is  called  by  the  bourgeois,  abolition  of  indi- 
viduality and  freedom.  And  rightly  so.  The 
abolition  of  bourgeois  Individuality,  bour- 
geois independence,  and  bourgeois  freedom  is 
undoubtedly  aimed  at.     *     •     * 

"In  a  word,  you  reproach  us  with  intend- 
ing tO  dO  away  with  your  property.  Precisely 
so;  that  Is  Just  what  we  Intend." 

The  manifesto  then  lays  down  10  prelimi- 
nary steps  to  be  attained  before  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat  takes  over :  ^ 

"1.  Abolition  of  property  In  land  and  ap- 
plication of  all  rents  of  land  to  public  pur- 
poses. 

"3.  A  heavy  progressive  or  graduated  in- 
come tax. 

"3.  Abolition  of  all  right  of  InherlUnce. 

"4.  Confiscation  of  the  property  of  all 
•migrants  and  retwls. 
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*  "By  bourgeoisie  Is  meant  the  class  of 
modern  capitalists,  owners  of  the  means  of 
social  production  and  employers  of  wage- 
labor;  by  proletariat,  the  class  of  modern 
wage-laborers  who,  having  no  means  of  pro- 
duction of  their  own,  are  reduced  to  selling 
their  labor  power  in  order  to  Uve."  Com- 
munist Manifesto,  p.  46. 

« Ibid.  p.  30. 


"i.  Ccntrallaatkin  of  credit  In  the  hands  of 
the  state,  by  means  of  a  national  bank 
with  state  capital  and  an  exclusive  monop- 
oly. 

"6.  Centraliaatlon  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  transport  in  the  hande  at 
the  sUt«. 

"7.  Boenslon  of  factories  and  Instruments 
of  production  owned  by  the  state:  the  bring- 
ing into  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  ths 
Improvement  of  the  soil  generally  In  accord- 
ance with  a  common  plan. 

"8.  Equal  obligation  of  all  to  work.  Estab- 
lishment of  Industrial  armies,  especially  lor 
agriculture. 

"0.  Combination  of  agriculture  with  man- 
ufacturing industries;  gradual  abolition  of 
the  distinction  between  town  and  Country, 
by  a  more  equable  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation over  the  country. 

"10.  Free  education  for  all  ehndren  In 
public  schools.  Abolition  of  child  factory 
labor  In  Its  present  form.  Combination  of 
education  with  indusUlal  production,  etc." 

The  committee  concludes  that  this  book  Is 
authentic;  It  is  the  "hornbook"  of  every 
Communist;  It  is  a  definite  program  of  action 
In  the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat;  it  is  not  self-executing,  but 
requires  Implementation;  It  is  "Marxism." 

After  Marx  and  Engels  the  voice  of  au- 
thority became  the  man  known  to  the  world 
as  Lenin.  He  has  already  been  elevated  to 
sainthood  *  by  the  Soviet  Communists,  and  is 
revered  and  worshiped  throughout  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  world  as  the  gifted  and 
Inspired  leader.  He  was  ■  most  pnHlflc 
writer  and  has  Implemented  or  enlarged  the 
doctrines  of  Marx  and  Engels.  Today  all 
Soviet  dogma  is  more  or  less  traced  to  Lenin, 
his  teachings  and  Interpretations  of  com- 
munism. He,  too.  makes  dear  what  the 
alms,  purposes,  tactics,  strategy,  and  objec- 
tives of  the  movement  must  be,  as  can  be 
seen  from  his  works,  part  of  which  we  quote: 

"We  have  already  said  above  and  shall 
show  more  fully  later  that  the  teaching 
of  Marx  and  Engels  regarding  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  a  violent  revolution  refers  to  the  bour- 
geois state.  It  cannot  be  replaced  by  the 
proletarian  state  (the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat)  through  withering  away.  but.  as 
a  general  rule,  only  through  violent  revo- 
lution. •  •  •  The  necessity  of  systemat- 
ically fostering  among  the  masses  this  point 
of  view  about  vKdent  revolution  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  wbole  of  Marx's  and  Engels' 
teaching.     •     •     • 

"The  replacement  of  the  txnirgeols  by  the 
proletarian  state  Is  impossible  without  a  vio- 
lent revolution.     •     •     • » 

"It  is  clear  that  the  liberation  of  the  op- 
pressed class  is  Impoeslble  not  only  without 
•  violent  revolution,  but  also  without  the 
dastructlon  of  the  apparattis  of  state 
power."* 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  the 
most  determined  and  the  most  ruthless  war 
waged  by  the  new  class  against  the  •  •  • 
enemy  •  •  *  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  la  necessary,  and  victory  over 
the  t .}\irgeolsle  Is  Impcisible.  without  a  long, 
stubborn,  and  desperate  war  of  life  and 
death,  a  war  which  requires  perseverance, 
discipline,  firmness.  Inflexibility,  and  unity 
of  wllL    •     •     •.'« 

"It  follows  that  for  revolution  It  Is  essen- 
tial, first,  that  a  majority  of  the  workers  (or 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  class-conscious, 
thinking,  politically  active  workers)  should 
fully  understand  the  necessity  for  revolution 
and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  it; 
secondly,  that  the  ruling  classes  be  In  a  state 


of  governmental  crisis  •  •  •  ^nd  makes 
it  possible  for  the  revolutionaries  to  over- 
throw It  rapidly."  » 

"Can  such  a  radical  transformation  of  the 
old  bourgeois  system  of  society  be  achieved 
without  a  violent  revolution  without  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat? 

"Obvlotisly  not.  To  think  that  stich  a 
revolution  can  be  carried  out  peacefully 
within  the  framework  of  bourgeois  democ- 
racy •  •  *  means  one  or  two  things.  It 
m«uis  either  madness,  and  the  less  of  nor- 
mal human  understanding,  or  else  an  open 
and  gross  repudiation  of  the  proletarian 
revolution."  " 

If  there  is  any  question  as  to  what  Is  con- 
templated by  the  revolution  referred  to  any- 
where in  the  Communist  movement.  Lenin 
makes  it  clear  beyond  a  doubt  when  he  says: 

"Have  these  gentlemen  ever  seen  a  revolu- 
tion? Revolution  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
authoritative  thing  possible.  It  Is  an  act  in 
which  one  section  of  the  population  Imposes 
Its  will  on  the  other  by  means  of  rifles,  ba3ro- 
nets,  cannon.  1.  e.,  by  highly  authoritative 
means,  and  ths  victorious  party  is  inevitably 
forced  to  maintain  its  supremacy  by  means  af 
that  fear  which  Its  arms  Inspire  in  the  re- 
acUonartes.  (Would  the  Paris  Commune 
have  lasted  a  single  day  had  it  not  relied 
on  the  authority  of  the  armed  people  against 
the  bourgeoisie?  Are  we  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, entitled  to  blame  the  Commune  for 
not  having  made  sufficient  use  of  this  au- 
thority?) And  so:  either — or:  either  the 
SAtlauthorltarians  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about,  In  which  case  they  merely 
sow  confusion:  or  they  do  know;  in  which 
case  they  are  betraying  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
letariat. In  either  case  they  serve  only  the 
Interests  of  reaction."  >« 

"In  RusbIs  we  abolished,  and  rightfully 
abolished,  the  bourgeoisie  legal  bar,  but  it  Is 
reviving  In  the  guise  of  'Soviet';  'legal  de- 
fenders.' "  » 

The  committee  concludes  that  in  commu- 
nism it  is  inaplldt  that  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  can  only  be  established  by  rev- 
olution; that  revolution  means  by  physical 
force  and  violence.  The  revolution  was  not 
intended  to  apply  only  to  Soviet  Russia.  It 
covers  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
which  calls  itself  a  democratic  nation  and 
which  guarantees  to  its  people  a  republican 
form  of  government  and  a  free  system. 

Lenin  not  only  makes  that  clear  In  his 
published  works,  but  after  bis  death  Stalin, 
now  in  the  driver's  seat,  took  over  and  be- 
came and  still  Is  the  leader  of  the  movement. 
Stalin,  likewise.  Is  a  pndlflc  writer  and  has 
contributed  much  literature  and  propaganda 
on  behalf  of  ttie  movement.  One  or  the 
Other  has  written: 

"To  put  it  briefly:  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletsirUt  is  the  domination  of  the  prole- 
tariat over  the  boiirgeolsie,  a  domination 
that  is  untrammelled  by  law  and  based  on 
violence  and  enjoys  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port Of  the  tolling  and  exploited  masses."  »• 

"The  existence  of  two  diametrically  op- 
posed social  systems  gives  rise  to  the  con- 
stant menace  of  capitalist  blockade,  or  other 
forms  of  economic  pressure,  of  armed  Inter- 
vention, of  re8t(»«tlon.  Consequently,  noth- 
ing but  a  victorious  Socialist  revolution  In  a 
number  of  countries  can  provide  the  guaran- 
ty for  the  final  victory  of  soclallBm,  that  is 
to  say,  guaranties  against  restoration.  •  •  • 
Leninism  teaches  that  the  final  victory  of 
socialism,  in  the  sense  of  full  guaranty 
against  the  restoration  of  bourgeois  rela- 
tions. Is  passible  only  on  an  international 
scale."    •    •    •« 


"The  main  task  of  contemporary  conunu- 
nlsm in  Western  Europe  and  America  is  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  seek,  to  find,  to  det^- 
mine  correctly  the  concrete  path,  or  the  par- 
tietOar  turn  of  events  that  wiU  taring  the 
ooaases  right  up  to  the  real,  decisive,  last, 
and  great  revolutionary  struggle." 

"Then  there  Is  the  question:  can  a  coun- 
try, in  which  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat has  been  established,  consider  itself 
fully  guaranteed  against  foreign  interven- 
tion, and  consequently  against  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  order,  without  the  victory 
of  the  revolution  In  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries, a  question  which  must  be  answered 
In  the  negative."  >* 

The  historical  mission  of  the  Soviets  (is) 
to  be  the  ^Tuvedigger.     •     •     • » 

"In  Western  Exirope  and  America  parlia- 
ment has  become  an  object  of  special  hatred 
to  the  advanced  revolutionaries  of  the  work- 
ing class.     •     •     •." 

"•  •  •  revolutionaries  who  are  unable 
to  combine  Illegal  forms  of  struggle  with 
every  form  of  legal  struggle  are  very  bad 
revolutlonari«s.*> 

"The  revolutionist  will  accept  a  reform 
in  order  to  use  It  as  a  means  wherewith 
to  link  legal  work  with  Illegal  work,  in 
order  to  use  It  as  a  screen  behind  which 
his  Illegal  activities  for  the  revolutionary 
preparation  of  the  masses  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  bourgeoisie  may  be  Intensified."  ** 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  move- 
ment is  world-wide  and  includes  among  Its 
objectives  the  destruction  of  America  and 
aU  that  It  ImpUes. 

WHAT    IS    MASTTSM-LPmnnit 

Lenin  himself  defines  It  thus:  "A  Mar  Ut 
Is  one  who  extends  the  acceptance  at  class 
struggle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat."  ^ 

Stalin,  likewise,  defines  Leninism  thus: 
"Leninism  Is  Marxism  In  the  epoch  of  Im- 
perialism and  of  the  proletarian  revolution, 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  Leninism  Is  the  theury 
and  tactics  of  the  proletarian  revolution  in 
general,  and  the  theory  and  tactics  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  particu- 
lar."" 

THX  OOmiUNIBT   PAKTT   OP  TBK   UWITEB   STATIS 

Tour  committee  believes  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  unfortunately,  and  this  includes 
a  number  of  our  courts,  with  typical  Ameri- 
can vigor  and  consistency,  have  leaned  over 
backwards  to  make  certain  that  the  Com- 
munist Party,  If  a  political  party,  should  be 
accorded  all  rights  to  assert  its  doctrines 
and  philosophies,  even  though  unpalatable 
and  tmbelieved  by  those  who  disagree  with 
them. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  American 
people  have  for  too  long  a  time  adopted  and 
maintained  a  lalsses  faire  attitude  toward 
the  Communist  Party.  It  was  common  for 
the  average  cltlaen  to  exclaim:  "What  can  a 
handful  of  Communlsu  do  In  this  country?" 
Or,  "Let  them  pop  off  and  they  will  soon  fade 
out  of  the  picture."  The  tragedy  of  this  type 
of  thinking  now  confronts  us.  It  may  have 
taken  the  recent  trials  referred  to  herein- 
above or  possibly  the  Korean  situation  to 
bring  us  to  our  senses,  but  your  committee 
is  certain  beyond  any  peradventure  of  doubt 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  a  political  party.  Mar  was  it 
ever  Intended  to  be  a  political  party  as  we 
understand  that  expression  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  assert  as  strongly  as 
we  can  make  utterance  that  the  Communist 
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•  'Xenin  Is  oiir  teacher  and  we  Soviet  peo- 
ple are  Lenin's  disciples."  Lenin  by  David 
Shub,  published  1080,  by  ths  New  American 
Library. 

'State  and  Revolution,  pps.  19-20.  Lenin. 

"Ibid.  p.  9. 

"Left  Wing  Communism:  An  Infantile 
Disorder,  p.  9,  Lenin. 


"  IWd.  p.  68. 

"  Problems  of  Leninism,  p.  90.  Stalin. 
"  State  and  Revolution,  p.  63,  Lenin. 
■Left  Wing  Commtinism.  Lenin. 
"  Cf .  State  and  Revolution,  Lenin;  Pounda- 
tlons  of  Leninism,  Stalin. 
*•  Problems  of  Iienlnlsm.  p.  71,  Stalin. 


"Left  Wing  Communism,  p.  76.  Lenin. 
**  Problems  of  Leninism,  p.  62.  Stalin. 
■*  Left  Wing  Oommunlsm.  p.  70.  I<enln. 
"Ibid.  n>B.  Afr-'tO. 
"Ibid.  p.  76. 

*■  FoundstloDB  of  tt  II  !■!■>.  p.  lU.  Sta£t«. 
••  StAte  and  Revohitla^  p. : 
■Foundations  of  ~ 
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Party  of  the  United  States  Is  part  of  an  In- 
ternational conspiracy  to  destroy  thla  coun- 
try. The  Communist,  by  virtue  of  his  mem- 
bership and  under  the  strict  discipline  of 
the  party.  Is  part  of  the  agency  to  accomplish 
the  alma  and  objectives  of  the  Communist 
International.  The  fellow  traveler  or  the 
party-line  follower,  although  not  a  Commu- 
nist, per  se,  who  knowingly  participates  in 
the  movement.  Is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee. Just  as  much  a  part  of  the  conspiracy 
as  the  established  Communist  himself.  He 
Is  an  alder  and  abettor  to  the  same  extent 
as  any  person  who  helps  in  the  commission 
of  any  other  crime.  It  is  time  for  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  to  Join  with  others  in 
helping  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  seriousness  and  the  ap- 
palling consequences  to  come  if  the  move- 
ment Is  succeuf  uL 


Cu  Europe  Be  United? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RElTlESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  8,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
new  director  for  the  combined  effort  of 
defending  Europe  arriving  in  Paris,  with 
the  impetiis  toward  speeding  up  the  uni- 
fication of  Western  Europe  defensively  is 
again  a  subject  of  conjecture.  The  ef- 
fort to  set  up  a  unified  plan  for  the 
handling  of  coal  and  steel  has  already 
been  ratified.  It  is  still  unrealized  in 
practice. 

Purely  military  considerations  involved 
In  the  establishment  of  a  defense  plan 
In  Europe  are  still  waiting  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  German  problem. 

But  beyond  both  of  these  important 
factors  in  planning  for  Europe's  future 
Is  the  long-delayed  suggestion  for  a  Eu- 
ropean assembly  to  prepare  a  constitu- 
tion for  a  United  States  of  Europe.  This 
underlies  any  real  hope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  security  against  possible  Com- 
munist aggression. 

For  generations  statesmen  have  in- 
sisted that  only  the  threat  of  disaster 
could  bring  about  the  imlfication  of  Eu- 
rope. That  threat  is  all  too  real  today. 
If  the  political  leadership  of  the  Conti- 
nent is  not  blind  to  the  challenge  of.  our 
time,  it  will  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  now  presented  to  build 
the  only  bulwark  against  destruction 
Which  now  appears  possible  to  protect 
Europe 


Compensations  and  Pensions  Payable  to 
Veterans  Increased;  Income  Limita- 
tioBS  GovenuBf  Payments  to  Veterans 
Raised 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TXLNNE8SXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1952 

Mr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent now  has  on  his  desk  two  bills  from 


the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  the  Congress  has  passed,  concern- 
ing increased  compensation  and  pensions 
payable  to  veterans  and  increasing  of 
income  limitations  governing  pension 
payments  to  veterans. 

Both  of  these  bills  are  meritorious  and 
should  be  signed  by  the  President. 

Because  of  the  general  interest  in  this 
legislation,  I  desire  to  summarize  for  the 
membership  of  the  House,  and  others 
interested,  the  principal  provisions  of 
these  bills: 

One  of  the  measures  provides  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  monthly  rates  of 
compensation  and  pensions  to  veterans 
and  their  dependents — the  amount  of 
the  increase  authorized  is  5  percent  of 
the  monthly  rate  of  compensations  for 
service-connected  disability  rated  be- 
tween 10  to  49  percent — and  a  15-percent 
Increase  for  disability  rated  from  50  to 
100  percent.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
increases  for  non-servlce-connected  dis- 
ability pensons  of  World  Wars  I.  II,  and 
Korean  veterans  from  $60  to  $63  a  month 
and  from  $72  to  $75  a  month.  Increases 
are  provided  from  $42  to  $48  a  month  for 
widows  of  veterans  with  non-service- 
connected  disability  applicable  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  World  War  n,  and 
of  the  Korean  fighting.  An  increase  of 
7Mi-percent  compensation  is  provided  to 
the  few  remaining  veterans  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War. 

The  second  measure  authorizes  the 
raising  of  income  limitations  from  $1,000 
to  $1,400  for  veterans  without  depend- 
ents and  from  ^2.500  to  $2,700  for  veter- 
ans with  one  or  more  dependents.  The 
bill  merely  provides  that  payment  of 
pensions  shall  not  be  made  to  eligible 
persons  whose  annual  income  exceeds 
$1,400 — for  a  veteran  or  widow  without 
dependents;  and  that  payment  of  pen- 
sions shall  not  be  made  to  any  eligible 
person  whose  income  is  in  excess  of 
$2,700 — for  a  veteran  or  widow  with  de- 
pendents. 

By  the  authorizing  of  a  cost-of-living 
percentage  increase  in  monthly  rates  of 
compensation  and  pensions  to  veterans 
and  their  dei>endehts  and  by  the  making 
of  an  upward  adjustment  in  the  annual 
income  of  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents the  Congress  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  those  whose  welfare  should  be 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  Nation. 


Conrafeoas  New  Foreign  Policy  Will 
Restore  Americaa  Leadership,  Jan 
Cieckanowski  Advises 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Jan  Ciechanowski.  Ambassa- 
dor of  Poland  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  had  an  intimate  and 
distressing  view  of  the  deterioration  of 
American  principles  from  their  summit 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  their  nadir  at 


Yalta  and  Potsdam.  In  his  book.  De- 
feat in  Victory,  he  graphically  shows 
how  during  World  War  n  America  grad- 
ually sloughed  off  its  principles  in  favor 
of  expediency.  This  devolution  which 
unfolded  before  his  eyes  was  particu- 
larly discouraging  to  him  because  it  was 
Poland  that  perished  with  the  American 
renunciation  of  principle  and  it  was  the 
Polish  people  who  were  sa<:rlficed  on  the 
altar  of  expediency. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  John  Carroll 
Society  of  Washington.  Mr.  Ciechanow- 
ski pointed  out  that  it  is  not  America's 
efforts  to  defend  itself  from  communism 
that  cause  lack  of  trust  among  our  Euro- 
pean allies,  but  rather  our  hesitancy,  our 
fear,  and  our  Inconsistent  policies. 
Were  we  to  adopt  a  determined,  bold,  and 
courageous  policy  based  on  principle  the 
Eluropean  countries  would  be  glad  to 
follow  our  leadership,  he  asserts. 

Mr.  Ciechanowski  states  that  we  must 
get  rid  of  our  Inferiority  complex  which 
still  ap];>ears  to  paralyze  our  dealings 
with  the  Soviets.  We  should  insist  in 
the  U.  N.  on  branding  the  Soviets  as  ag- 
gressors. We  should  declare  the  Yalta 
agreement  null  and  void.  We  should 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist regimes  imposed  on  the  satel- 
lite countries.  If  we  thus  revert  to  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
Wilsonian  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion of  nations  we  can  then  return  to  an 
effec  ive  position  of  world  leadership, 
Mr.  Ciechanowski  concludes. 

I  include  herewith  the  address  of  Jan 
Ciechanowski  at  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  John  Carroll  Society,  on  Sunday. 
March  16,  1952,  at  the  Biayflower  Hotel 
In  Washington,  D.  C. : 

The  American  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
oT  Rights  cloaely  follow  our  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Hence,  It  Is  the  duty  of  Catholic 
Americans  actively  to  work  for  the  contln- 
uovis  coordination  of  the  American  way  of 
life  with  the  principles  of  their  faith,  in 
order  to  insure  that  American  democracy 
should  be  an  effective  and  not  merely  a 
sloganlc  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  Ood. 

Catholics,  who  have  the  great  advantage 
of  receiving  an  education  based  upon  a  fxin- 
damental  code  of  ethics,  have  the  added 
responsibility,  as  citizens,  of  defending  the 
principles  of  this  code  in  the  public  life  of 
the  Nation.  This  has  now  become  most  im- 
portant, because  the  record  of  recent  world 
events  shows  the  fatal  results  of  sacrificing 
fundamental  principles  of  ethics  to  expedi- 
ency. Providence  appears  to  have  singled 
out  the  United  States  to  be  the  leading  World 
power  in  these  times  of  insecurity  and  ten- 
sion. No  other  power  is  strong  enough  to 
assume  leadership,  or  even  to  pursue  a  policy 
independent  of  either  the  United  States  or 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  wishful  thinking  can  justify  the  Ulu- 
slon  that  the  present,  still  Soviet  veto-ridden 
U.  N.  is  ripe  for  world  leadership.  The  bold 
one-world  concept  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  Is 
gone  with  the  wind.  In  fact,  the  world  Is 
now  precariously  divided  into  two  rival 
spheres  of  influence:  The  American  and  the 
Soviet  Russian. 

All  freedom-loving  nations  admit  that  only 
under  the  leadership  of  a  strong,  secure  and 
prosperous  United  States  can  real  peace  be 
restored  and  maintained,  while  Americans 
realize  that  the  United  States  can  only  r«- 
maln  strong  and  be  safe  and  prosperous  In  a 
peaceful  and  secure  world.  Only  In  such  a 
world,  with  markets  open  to  its  almost  un- 
limited Industrial  potential,  can  the  United 
States  maintain  and  fiuther  develop  its  hlglk 
standards  of  Uvlng. 
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Thus,  American  and  world  security  baT* 
becoma  synonynoous  and  InseparabU. 

Tor  the  first  time  in  history  world  aeeurlty 
and  the  fate  of  freedom  and  clvUlcatlon  are 
dependent  on  the  wisdom,  the  determination. 
the  policies  of  one  world  power — the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  vast  implications  and  responsibilities 
at  this  position  of  leadership  need  no  empha- 
rtrtng.  They  have  faced  the  American  peo- 
jde  with  the  greatest  challenge  In  history. 
On  the  way  In  which  Americans  wlU  meet 
this  chaUenge.  on  how  succeaRfully  they  will 
manage  to  defend  the  precious  values  of 
human  dignity,  liberty  and  Independence — 
now  so  directly  menaced — will  depend  not 
only  the  future  of  America,  but,  in  fact. 
the  very  surrtval  of  our  Christian  dvUlsa- 
tion. 

To  blame  Soviet  Russia  exclusively  for 
the  present  inflammable  world  situation  Is 
to  indulge  In  orersimpUflcatlon  of  modem 
Matprlcai  facts. 


.T 


From  the  very  outset  of  the  strange  alli- 
ance between  the  totalitarian  Communist 
SoTlets  and  the  western  democracies,  there 
never  was  any  Justification  for  regarding 
this  chance  war  collaboration  as  a  perma- 
nent alllanos.  There  never  was  any  plaus- 
ible reason  for  harboring  the  fatal  Uluston 
that,  after  the  war,  the  Communist  Soviets 
would  sincerely  collaborate  in  the  establish- 
ment of  s  democratic  "one-world"  peace. 
On  the  contrary,  even  during  the  war,  when 
she  was  nuiet  dependent  on  An>erlcan  aid 
and  support.  Soviet  Russia  openly  pursued 
an  active  p^Ucy  of  imperialist  expansion  with 
regard  to  allied  Poland  and  to  Russia's  other 
western  neighbors. 

In  reality,  while  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  wim  treating  the  Soviets  as  permanent 
bona  fide  nllies  and  partners,  they  were  in- 
sisting on  being  treated  as  prlvUeged  credi- 
tors in  tho  United  Nations  alliance. 

In  order  to  placate  Soviet  Buasla.  in  the 
futUe  hope  of  gaining  her  postwar  coUabora- 
tlon.  wlshftU  thinking  and  expediency  were 
resorted  to.  on  American  initiative,  and  the 
ftindamental  principles,  in  defense  of  which 
We  had  declared  we  were  fighting  Hitler,  were 
abandoned. 

Western  statesmen  appeared  to  be  obUvl- 
ous  at  the  fact  that,  while  Hitler's  geo- 
political totalitarianism  was  being  destroyed. 
a  new  and  more  formidable  Communist  to- 
talitarlanliun  was  being  helped  to  develop 
and 'a  "bigger  and  better"  Soviet  dominated 
Xunuian  heartland  was  allowed  to  material- 
ize, until  it  now  controls  nearly  one  third  at 
the  globe. 

The  short-sighted  policy  of  appeasement  of 
BoTlet  Rtusia,  during  and  Immediately  after 
the  war.  lii  largely  responiible  for  this  mls- 
Xortune.         • 

Appeasement  was  the  keynote  of  the  con- 
ferences ol  Teiiran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  It 
enabled  the  Soviets  to  achieve  their  most  Im- 
portant imperialist  aims  and  encouraged 
tbem  to  put  forward  ever  growing  demadda. 

OOWTAXKMBMT  POUCT  AOOnSD 

Belated  realisation  that  the  Soviets  were 
dangerously  expanding  westward  in  Europe 
and  eastward  in  Asia,  prompted  the  Ameri- 
can Oovenunent  to  replace  its  policy  of  ap- 
peasement by  a  policy  at  eo-called  contain- 
ment. At  first  this  new  policy  consisted 
of  sending  diplomatic  notes  to  the  Soviets 
protesting  against  new  aooompllshed  facts. 
Ttie  Soviets,  however,  who,  like  aU  aggressors, 
only  understand  and  respect  power  and 
threat  of  force,  paid  but  scant  attention  to 
these  weak  and  purely  defensive  mehods  at 
4tlpiomacy. 

In  course  of  time,  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment became  more  constructive.  The  Tru- 
man doctrine  of  aid  to  Qreeoe  and  Turkey, 
the  Marshall  plan  and  ECA  tot  the  rehabUltft- 


tlon  at  Western  Buropean  countries,  followed 
one  another  In  rapid  succession  and  certainly 
proved  vary  effective  as  an  antidote  to  the 
further  ^vead  of  oocnmunlsm  on  the  fertile 
soil  at  war  destruction,  poverty  and  war- 
weartness.  But  even  these  successful  moves 
did  not  make  the  Soviets  change  their  ag- 
gressive poUcy.  As  soon  as  they  realised 
that  the  United  States  appeared  to  be  basing 
its  entire  system  of  defense  exclusively  on 
Western  Curope,  they  shifted  their  dynam- 
ism from  Curope  to  the  Far  last.  The 
Soviet-led  Communist  conquest  of  China, 
greatly  facUltated  by  the  concessions  granted 
to  Moscow  at  Yalta  and  the  Soviet-sponsored 
armed  aggression  in  Korea,  are  proofs  in 
point. 

Paced  by  these  devolpments,  the  United 
States  inten^ened  in  Korea,  initiating  the  so- 
called  U.  N.  pouce  action.  The  North  At- 
lantic alilance.  previously  established  in 
April  1949  for  American  and  Western  Kuro- 
pean  rearmament.  Is  now  t>elng  tiaatlly  set 
up  under  American  leadership  and  0«n. 
Dwlght  Elsenhower's  supreme  command,  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Such.  In  brief  outline,  is  the  record. 
saMAScnfT  KACC  amswD 

On  the  basis  of  this  record,  we  have  re- 
lucUntly  to  face  the  fact  that,  barely  6  years 
aft«-  complete  military  victory  over  totali- 
tarian aggression  in  a  global,  total  war,  the 
United  States  is  farced  to  lead  in  a  race  in 
armaments,  costing  bilUons  of  dollars,  to  re- 
arm itself.  Its  allies,  and  its  recently  de- 
feated enemies  of  World  War  n,  apparently 
considering  these  measures  as  the  only  means 
of  safeguarding  its  security  by  building  \ip 
mlUtary  preparedness  for  a  possible  world 
war  m. 

A  realistic  analysJs  at  events,  from  the  ap- 
peasement of  Tehran,  Talta.  and  Potsdam, 
through  the  evolution  of  the  policy  of  so- 
called  containment,  to  the  present  NATO 
rearmament — forces  the  unbiased  observer 
to  realize  that  all  these  developments  were 
but  the  inevitable  consecjuences  of  compris- 
ing with  the  fundamental  principles  of  ethics 
of  the  now  defunct  Atlantic  Charter. 

AKCRICAN    PftESTIGC    TAUtlBHED 

In  the  course  of  these  postwar  years  the 
prestige  of  American  leadership  has  lost 
some  of  its  glamor  among  European  and 
Asian  nations.  This  is  evidenced  in  press  re- 
ports from  abroad  and  in  the  voting  at  the 
U.  N..  where  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
coTUit  on  being  always  supported  by  all  its 
allies  and  friends.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
Infer  from  these  facts  that  the  nations,  who 
accepted  American  leadership  and  who  have 
•0  greatly  benefitted  by  generoiis  American 
flnanclal,  economic,  and  military  aid,  are  un- 
grateful or  unconscioiis  of  the  common  dan- 
ger of  aggression  wtilch  actuaUy  fcvces  them 
to  rely  on  American  protective  power. 

Their  misgivings  regarding  the  reliability 
of  American  leadervhip  stem  from  loglcai 
thinking,  from  long  experience  in  statesman- 
ahip  and  fitun  their  fear  of  war. 


ls  tkam  AM9  HxasTanoH  BuerutMM 
xmon 

It  Is  difflcult  for  logically  minded  Euro- 
peans and  Asians  to  follow  and  to  under- 
stand sooM  of  the  varying  trends  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  This  policy  has  been 
continuously  on  the  defensive  toward  Soviet 
Russia.  It  has  never  attempted  to  call  the 
Soviet  bluff,  or  to  counter  Soviet  dynamism, 
ever  on  the  offensive.  While  the  Soviets 
and  practically  aU  other  powers  have  always 
stressed  their  national  security  and  vital  in- 
terests as  the  foundations  of  their  policies, 
the  United  States  ha«  never  invoked  the  re- 
quirements of  Its  own  secinlty  or  its  own 
Tltal  interests  in  opposing  Soviet  demands. 
It  •eeaat  Uloglcal  to  friendly  nations  that 
the  United  States,  so  recently  treacherously 
attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor,  to  constantly 
named  by  Soviet  propaganda  m  the  arch 
''eapttaUet"  enemy  of  Buasla,  should  remain 


apparently  solely  ooncsmed  about  the  safety 
of  Western  Europe.  This  leads  hard-boiled 
statesmen  to  wonder  how  deeply  the  United 
States  considers  itself  actually  Involved  in 
the  huge  defense  system  that  It  is  now  set- 
ting up.  Who  can  assure  them  even  today. 
when  the  American  Government  still  per- 
sists In  upholding  the  merits  and  vaUdity  of 
the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements  that,  in 
time,  they  themselves — ^the  Western  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  nations — will  not,  in  their 
turn,  be  sacrificed  to  Soviet  conununism  on 
the  altar  of  expediency?  As  long  as  the 
United  States  Government  unUaterally  clings 
to  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  deals.  aU  of  which 
the  Soviets  have  violated  and  rendered  null 
and  void — neither  will  the  Soviets  beUeve 
that  American  policy  has  basically  changed, 
nor  will  America's  friends  and  aUies  regain 
full  confidence  in  the  word  and  pledges  at 
the  United  States  Government. 

We  often  hear  from  highly  placed  Govern- 
ment officials  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  to  exercise  extreme  cau- 
tion for  fear  of  losing  the  support  of  Its  allies. 
But  those  of  us  who  are  in  contact  with 
European  public  opinion  realise  that  the 
brakes  applied  to  American  policy  by  Euro- 
pean governments  are  due  to  their  fear  of  a 
war  with  the  Soviets  provtAed  by  tYte  moves 
Of  a  leading  power  with  a  hesitant  policy,  a 
power  capable  of  conducting  a  war  for  Ideo- 
logical alms,  such  as  the  Korean  campaign, 
at  considerable  cost  In  manpower  and  money, 
but  willing  to  abide  by  a  stalemate  decision 
Instead  of  complete  victory. 

Experienced  Europeans  know  that  there  is 
no  precedent  in  history  of  a  race  in  arma- 
ments leading  to  peace.  Tljey  fear  that  the 
Soviets  may  not  be  wUling  to  wait  until  the 
fun  militaiy  power  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Western  Europe  is  ultimately  mobilized 
and  armed,  before  launching  their  aggres- 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand,  European  nations,  so 
frequently  exposed  to  German  imperialism 
in  tlie  past,  cannot  help  being  apprehensive 
of  German  rearmament.  They  know  that 
Germany  will  do  her  utmost  to  play  a  pre- 
dominant part  In  the  new  Exiropean  rearm- 
ament scheme  and  their  anxiety  Is  Increased 
by  the  renascent  spirit  of  German  Nazism. 
They  realize  that  Germany's  natural  primary 
aim  is  national  unity  and  tliat  she  can  only 
achieve  unity  by  war  or  by  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  who  control  Eastern  Germany. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  reappear- 
ance of  German  militarism  Inspires  fear. 

PABAOOZas   or  TTMRO   states   rOUCT    BKWnj>E8 
ALUB8 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  some 
paradoxes  In  American  foreign  policy  are 
bewildering  to  our  foreign  friends.  Here  are 
some  instances  in  point: 

American  policy  in  Western  Europe  has 
been  clearly  anti-Communist.  There,  Amer- 
ican aid  and  support  were  made  dependent 
on  keeping  Communists  out  of  government. 
In  China,  on  the  contrary.  American  aid 
to  the  legal  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  made  dependent  on  admitting  the  Com- 
munists. While  opposing  communism  in 
Western  Europe,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment befriended  and  is  now  financing  and 
rearming  the  Communist  government  of  the 
Dictator  Tito,  whose  rule  in  Yugoslavia  Is 
quite  as  totalitarian  as  that  of  Stalin  in 
Russia.  Moreover  Tito  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  he  does  not  intend  to  democra- 
tize his  regime  and  has  not  pledged  his  op- 
pressed country's  mUltary  support  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  un- 
equivocally anti-Communist  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment Is  still  being  stigmatlaed  as  Fascist 
by  the  American  Government  and  the  admis- 
sion of  bpain  into  the  Western  European  At- 
lantic system  of  defense  stUl  appears  to  be 
tuideclded.  altiiough  a  glance  at  the  map 
must  convince  anyone  that  wtthoot  Spain 
this  defense  lyetem  would  be,  to  ny  the 
least.  Incomplete.    The  Amertpan    attitude 
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toward  nationalism  also  appears  to  be  Incon- 
sistent. In  Asia.  In  the  Middle  East,  and  In 
Africa  nationalism  bas  been  encoviraged  by 
the  United  States  In  the  name  of  antl- 
colonlallsm  and  of  the  Wllsonlan  principle 
of  self-determination  of  nations,  so  con- 
▼enlently  forgotten  at  Tehran.  Talta,  and 
Potsdam.  This  policy  has  encouraged  un- 
timely risings  against  the  British  and  the 
French  In  their  respective  spheres  of  colo- 
^ilal  Interests.  In  Indochina  the  French  are 
being  urged  and  helped  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  fight  against  the  Communist- 
led  Viet  Mlngh  nationalists,  but.  knowing 
the  American  attitude  on  colonialism,  the 
French  foresee  that  they  will  later  be  pressed 
by  the  United  States  to  get  out  of  this  French 
protectorate. 

Tho«e  are  some  of  the  main  causes  of 
Justifiable  misgivings  about  American  lead- 
ership In  the  minds  of  Europeans  and 
Asians. 

TTNITZD    STATES    ACTIONS    MAKK    SOVHT    P«OPA- 
OANOA    PLAUSIBLZ 

In  Its  present  phase  the  East-West  con- 
flict has  been  maneuvered  by  Soviet  diplo- 
macy and  propaganda  to  appear  as  a  gigan- 
tic duel  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia,  the  Soviets  repeatedly  declar- 
ing themselves  peaceful  and  branding  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  only  aggressor. 

However  false  and  ridiculous  this  propa- 
ganda appears  to  us,  It  has  a  subtle  plaus- 
ibility for  the  masses  In  covmtrles  where 
local  and  Infiltrated  Communists  help  to 
spread  it.  Its  plausibility  Is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  of  American  and  NATO  rearma- 
ment, openly  carried  out  and  anxiously  fol- 
lowed by  war-weary  nations  In  all  its  dally 
published  details.  At  the  same  time,  prac- 
tically nothing  Is  known  about  Soviet  arma- 
ments and  Soviet  propaganda  goes  on  re- 
peating that  Russia  has  no  hostile  designs. 
To  Europeans  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
curtain  American  policy,  still  wed  to  con- 
tainment, means  th.J  perpetuation  ci  the 
present  partition  of  Europe  and  this  un- 
satisfactory territorial  status  quo  appears  to 
be  the  only  alternative  to  a  war  launched 
by  Soviet  aggression. 

HJHTM)  STATES  OFFEKS  ONLT  WAX  OT  STALEMATE 
STATUS    QXTO 

American  and  British  officials  go  on  re- 
peating that  western  rearmament  has  only 
one  aim.  nanrMly.  future  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  from  a  position  of  strength. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  statesmanship,  this 
formula  does  not  make  sense.  Experience 
•hould  have  taught  us  that  no  normal  nego- 
tiation with  the  Sovlete  can  be  effective, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  doctrine, 
tbelr  alms  and  their  methods  are  essentially 
opposed  to  ours  and  can  never  be  reconciled 
by  agreement.  Consequently,  negotiation 
with  Moscow,  whether  undertaken  now  or 
later,  when  we  will  feel  stronger  through 
rearmament,  can,  at  best,  lead  to  a  stale- 
mate on  the  present  status  quo,  or  to  war, 
should  we  Insist  on  their  acceptance  of  our 
demands,  or  to  some  more  compromising 
with  our  principles,  should  we  not  insist. 

War  or  appeasement  by  compromise  are 
not  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  only 
alternatives  In  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
present  intolerable  world  situation. 

COtTKACSOUS  NEW  POUCT  NEEDED 

A  new.  bold  and  determined  American 
foielgn  policy  can  still  bring  about  the  de- 
sired solution  peacefully.  Such  a  policy, 
however,  would  have  to  depart  from  the  in- 
feriority complex  which  still  appears  to  para- 
lyze  our   direct   dealings   with   the   Soviets. 

At  the  first  opportunity  that  arises,  the 
United  States  should  Insist  on  branding  the 
Soviets  as  aggressors  in  the  United  Nations. 
Should  this  move  restilt  in  the  withdrawal 
Ctf  the  Soviets  and  of  their  satellites  from 
the  United  Nations,  all  the  better,  not  only 
because  their  continued  presence  Is  uncon- 
•tructlve.  but  also  because  it  hampers  the 


normal  excerclse  of  American  leadership  In 
the  United  Nations.  If  the  Soviets  chose  to 
remain  In  the  United  Nations,  such  a  vote 
of  censure,  taken  on  American  initiative, 
would  place  the  Soviets  at  last  on  the  defen« 
slve,  where,  by  rights,  they  definitely  belong. 
The  long  Soviet-stalemated  Korean  armis- 
tice talks  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  such  an  American  move. 

The  United  States  Government  should  de- 
clare the  Yalta  agreements  null  and  void, 
placing  the  entire  responsibility  upon  the 
Soviets  who  have  violated  them  and  ren- 
dered them  Inoperative.  Immediately  after 
this  move,  the  United  States  Government 
should  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
Soviet  Russia's  enslaved  satellites,  declarlng 
that  It  reoj)ens  thereby  the  problem  of  the 
future  status  of  these  countries  and  regards 
their  present  Communist  regimes  set  up  by 
Russia  as  Illegal,  because  they  have  been 
imposed  by  force. 

Simultaneously  with  this  move,  the 
United  States  Government  should  denounce 
the  so-called  peace  treaties  concluded  under 
Soviet  pressure  with  Hungary.  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria,  now  likewise  forced  satellites  of 
Soviet  Russia,  and  it  should  also  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Communist  regimes 
imposed  in  those  countries. 

TSUST  IN   AMERICAN   LEADERSHIP  CAM  BS 
RESTORED 

Although  these  moves  would  not  alter,  for 
the  time  being,  the  present  enforced  satellite 
status  of  all  these  countries,  it  would  prove 
to  tbelr  enslaved  nations  and  to  Moscow 
that  the  United  States  has  definitely  reverted 
to  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
to  the  Wllsonlan  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion of  nations  and  that  it  intends  to  enforce 
them  In  due  covirse  of  time. 

The  only  thing  the  Soviets  really  fear  la 
forced  Isolation,  encirclement,  and  being  de- 
prived of  the  convenient  sounding  board  of 
the  United  Nation*  for  their  phony  peace 
propiganda. 

It  is  essential  to  effective  American  leader- 
ship for  the  United  States  to  assume  a  dip- 
lomatic offensive  against  the  Soviets  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  the  moves  sug- 
gested above,  without  risk  of  war  and  with 
the  certainty  of  placing  the  SovleU  on  the 
defensive. 

What  the  United  States  and  the  world  now 
most  need  Is  a  truly  American  policy,  clearly 
based  on  the  requirements  of  American  and 
world  security  and  consistent  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Christian  democracy. 

At  this  crucial  hour  it  is  time  to  adjust 
our  statesmanship  to  two  historical  sayings 
of  great  statesmen  of  the  past,  the  one  of 
Pericles,  who  said:  "The  secret  of  liberty  is 
courage,"  and  the  powerful  words  of  Bis- 
marck: "No  one  is  ever  rich  enough  to  buy 
his  enemies  by  concessions." 


Senator  Kefauver's  Record  Afaust 
Monopoly  ia  Industry  and  Monopoly  in 
Labor  Rericwcd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TINNBSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD.  I  include  an  article 
by  Mr.  Marquis  Childs,  a  highly  respect- 
ed and  widely  read  syndicated  colum- 
nist, in  which  he  siimmarizes  Senator 
Ketawir's    record    against    monopoly. 


The  article  entitled  "Krrkjmn'a  Trust 
Pight — His  Record  Stands  Up,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
9  last,  Is  as  follows: 

Ketauvcr's  Trust  Fiqrt 

(By  Marquis  ChUds) 
BIS  record  stands  vt 
"Each  year  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
unchecked  growth  of  big  business  in  In- 
dustry would  surely  lead  to  the  growth  of 
big  labor  organizations  and  then  to  the 
establishment  of  big  Government  agencies 
in  order  to  deal  with  them.  It  has  been 
my  profound  conviction  that,  through  this 
route,  monopoly  In  mdustry  will  lead  Inex- 
orably to  some  form  of  collectivism  in  the 
United  States  and  thus  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  our  economic  liberties  and  political 
rights." 

Those  are  the  words  of  Senator  Esns 
Ketauvbb  spoken  on  July  10,  1SM7,  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  House.  They  illustrate 
a  phase  of  Ketaxtver's  career  that  belles  the 
widespread  myth  of  an  amiable  and  pic- 
turesque Tennessean  who  Just  happens  to 
want  to  be  President. 

Throughout  his  service  in  Congress  Ks- 
Faxxver  has  persistently  and  effectively  fought 
the  growth  of  monopoly.  He  has  done  this  on 
the  realistic  basis  that  If  you  get  monopoly 
in  one  field,  and  with  Its  powers  greater 
than  those  of  Government  Itself,  then  you 
are  certain  to  get  It  in  other  fields,  too. 

The  speech  from  which  the  paragraph 
above  was  taken  was  made  by  the  earnest 
young  Congressman  from  Tennessee  shortly 
after  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  had  been  passed 
over  President  Truman's  veto.  Sure,  said 
Ketauver,  monopoly  exists  in  the  labor 
movement. 

"We  have  passed  a  bill  to  do  something 
about  the  problem  of  monopoly  In  labor," 
he  went  on.  "But  I  think  we  need  to  regain 
our  perspective.  Monopoly  In  Industry  is 
by  far  the  more  serious  problem.  Monofwly 
in  Industry  long  preceded  the  emergence  of 
large  labor  organizations;  In  fact.  It  Is  the 
very  existence  of  giant  Industrial  corpora- 
tions which  has  made  almost  inevitable  the 
development  of  large  labor  organizations  and. 
in  turn,  of  big  Government  agencies  to  deal 
with  them." 

Beginning  In  1945,  KzTAUvn  worked  to 
plug  a  loophole  in  the  Clayton  Antitr\ist  Act. 
The  law  as  passed  in  1914  gave  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  power  to  prevent 
monopolistic  mergers  through  one  company 
acquiring  the  stock  of  another  company. 
But  it  did  not  prohibit  big  companies  from 
gobbling  up  the  assets  of  smaller  companies. 
So  with  the  sanction  of  a  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  the  big  fish  went  right  on 
swallowing  the  little  fish  with  almost  no 
check  by  the  antitrtist  law. 

KxTAxrvER  enlisted  powerful  support  In  the 
House,  including  Representatives  otherwise 
conservative  In  outlook.  In  two  Congresses 
the  Rules  Committee  bottled  up  his  bill  to 
close  the  loophole.  In  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, after  he  had  moved  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate, KMTAwa  sponsored  the  measure  to  final 
passage  by  a  vote  of  55  to  33  with  Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Celldi,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  directing  the  successful  strategy  in  the 
House. 

Again  on  the  matter  of  legalizing  the 
baslng-point  system  of  fixing  uniform  prices 
for  all  the  plants  in  an  industry,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  near  or  far  from  msu-kets. 
KxrATTVxR  worked  against  the  trend  to  ever 
narrower  monopoly  control.  He  cooperated 
with  Senators  Russell  Long,  of  Louisiana. 
and  Paxtl  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  to  block  per- 
sistent attempts  to  legalize  this  system. 

The  baalng-polnt  system  has  been  a  cher- 
ished goal  of  big  Industry  for  years.  Those 
opposing  it  have  won  the  Implacable  hostility 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  interests  in 
this  country. 
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That  they  ».hould  encourage  the  belief  that 
Ketauver  is  a  slightly  comic  fellow  In  a  coon- 
skln  cap  is  not  surprising.  But  that  this 
view  should  find  acceptance  among  those  who 
are  sometimes  derisively  called  professional 
liberals  Is  hard  to  understand.  For  the 
most  part  this  group  has  stood  aside  as 
Ketauver  hat.  made  his  remarkable  sweep  in 
one  State-wide  primary  after  another. 

This  reporter  asked  one  of  Ketauvxi's 
young  and  enthusiastic  backers  how  he 
explained  the  phenomenon  of  the  liberals' 
aloofness.  Els  explanation  deserves  to  be 
quoted : 

"Don't  you  understand?  The  reason  Is 
that  he  doesnt  look  like  an  intellectual. 
Tou  can't  see  him  on  the  cocktail  circuit  with 
a  martini  in  his  hand.  He  looks  ]ust  like 
what  he  is — a  big  shambling  fellow  from 
Tennessee  who  happens  to  have  brains  and 
convictions  and  ability." 

In  State  after  State  Ketauver  has  been 
talking  about  those  convictions  which  square 
with  a  good  bit  of  the  New  Deal -Fair  Deal 
program.  He  has  been  talking  about  the 
threat  of  our  basic  freedoms  inherent  in  the 
narrowing  dcwn  of  control  both  in  labor  and 
in  industry  and  the  corresponding  narrow- 
ing down  of  opportunity.  He  talks  about 
them  with  the  same  simple  earnestness  that 
has  charact4Tized  his  long  and  persistent 
struggle  against  monopoly. 

Here  In  Washington  the  cynical  explana- 
tion for  his  success  Is  his  great  build-up  as  a 
crime  buster  on  the  Nation's  television 
screens.  But  the  real  reason  may  be  the 
sheer  novelty  of  a  man  who  Is  saying  some- 
thing out  of  his  mind  and  out  of  his  heart 
about  the  huic  Issue  of  power  and  its  use 
and  abuse  la  mldcentury  America. 


Spnd  Price  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or  MINNESOTA 

Dl  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

I       Tuesday.  May  13.  19S2 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
editorial  by  Alfred  D.  Stedman  in  the  St. 
Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  of  May  11. 
The  current  potato  shortage  is  the  sub- 
ject of  daily  conversation  among  house- 
wives. Mr.  Stedman  clearly  draws  a 
lesson  from  the  potato  story. 
Spud  Price  Stost 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  meet  Professor 
Spud,  the  best  little  price  teacher  hereabouts 
Right  now,  when  scarcity  Is  pushing  potatc 
prices  through  the  roof,  he  is  Instructing  In 
the  uses  of  prices,  price  ceilings,  and  price 
supports. 

A  few  years  back,  high  price  supports  at  9( 
percent  of  parity  signaled  farmers  to  grow  i 
lot  of  spuds.  They  did  so,  raising  a  total  of 
450.000,000  bushels  on  more  than  2,000,00C 
acres  in  1948.  Buying  and  disposing  of  thai 
1  year's  surplus  spuds  cost  Uncle  Sam  more 
than  •200,000,000.  This  meant  that  a  lot  of 
food,  and  the  labor  and  money  spent  produc- 
ing It  were  wasted. 

Then,  the  moderated  price  supports  of  1949 
and  1950  at  80  percent  of  parity  signaled 
farmers  to  ease  up  considerably,  not  to  say 
drastically,  on  potato  production.  Again 
thsy  caught  the  signal,  harvesting  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  million  bushels  less  on  fewer 
acres,  and  cutting  Uncle  Sam's  losses  in  buy- 
ing surplus  spuds  about  two-thirds. 

Next,  the  Government's  knockout  of  all 
price  supports  on  the  1951  crop  signaled  that 
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farmers  would  plant  potatoes  entirely  at 
their  own  risk,  with  no  guarantee  of  getting 
back  even  operating  costs.  Once  more, 
farmers  got  the  signal,  slashing  acreage  one- 
fourth  in  what  turned  out  to  be  a  rather 
poor  potato  year.  Spud  production  tumbled 
100.000,000  bushels.  Uncle  Sam  saved  all 
of  his  sixty  to  seventy-five  million  dollars 
that  had  been  spent  as  tax  costs  in  each  of 
the  previous  2  years  on  potato  buying.  But 
soaring  potato  prices  cost  consumers  two  or 
three  hundred  fnllllon  dollars  more  than  they 
had  paid  in  price  plus  subsidy  the  year 
before. 

Then  last  autumn  mounting  prices  started 
informing  consumers  that  1951  spuds  were 
going  to  be  scarce.  So  the  high  prices  were 
discouraging  buying  and  helping  to  ration 
the  small  supply.  But  Uncle  Sam  stepped  In 
and  slapped  ceilings  and  roll -backs  on  the 
high  prices,  thereby  limiting  their  rationing 
function.  So,  with  no  free  ratloner  to  par- 
cel out  the  short  crop,  the  small  supply 
moved  right  ahead  into  consumption.  And 
now  about  the  last  of  that  supply  tias  van- 
ished. Prices  of  the  remnants  have  soared 
to  unheard-of  heights.  Blackmarketing  re- 
ports are  rampant. 

So  what  would  you  deduce  from  Professor 
Spud's  story?  Does  the  story  teach  ttiat 
moderate  and  flexible  price  supports  help  to 
assure  adequate  but  not  excessive  spud  sup- 
plies? Does  it  say  that,  since  the  size  of 
the  crop  is  sure  to  be  influenced  some  by 
pests  and  disease  and  weather,  having  a  few 
score  of  millions  of  bushels  left  over  is  safer 
and  much  less  costly  to  consimiers  than 
either  a  huge  surplus  or  a  tight  scarcity? 
Does  it  teach  that  price  ceilings  alone,  with- 
out any  rationing  system  to  back  them,  can 
•nd  up  In  skyrocketing  prices  and  black 
marketing?  If  Professor  Spud's  behavior 
tells  all  those  things,  you  will  agree  he's  a 
whiz  of  a  teacher. 


Tax  Polidet  Under  the  Democrats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PEKiraTI.TANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Permsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  talking  about  taxes,  we  often  < 
make  the  mistake  of  talking  only  about 
the  amount  of  taxes  we  pay.    We  forget ! 
to  look  at  our  taxes  in  perspective:  Pirst, ' 
we  forget  to  examine  the  benefits  we  get 
from  our  taxes;  second,  we  ignore  the 
amount  of  money  we  have  left  over  after 
paying  taxes:  third,  we  do  not  look  at 
the  way  in  which  the  tax  burden  is  dis- 
tributed. 

Therefore  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rbcord 
some  material  which  examines  the  tax 
policies  of  the  Democrats  in  the  light  of 
these  three  considerations  and  which 
shows  that,  first,  the  Democrats  are  giv- 
ing us  our  money's  worth  for  our  taxes; 
second,  under  the  Democrats,  we  have 
more  money  left  after  taxes  than  ever 
before;  and,  third,  the  Democrats  stand 
for  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden. 

Tax  Policies  Under  the  Democrats 

Taxes  art  a  favorite  topic  of  conversation. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  talk  merely 
about  the  amount  of  taxes  we  pay.  It  Is 
Just  as  Important  to  talk  about  (1)  the 
benefits  we  get  from  our  taxes;  (2)  the 
amount  of  money  w«  have  left  after  paying 


the  taxes;  (3)  the  fairness  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  tax  burden. 

The  Democrats  have  an  excellent  record 
on  each  one  of  these  Items : 

L  THE  DXMOCRATS  AXX  iHVING  US  OUl  ItONIT'a 
WORTH    TOR    OUR    TAXES 

We  are  getting  the  best  buy  In  history  in 
return  for  our  taxes.  We  are  receiving  pro- 
tection against  the  spread  of  communism 
and  the  outbreak  of  a  third  world  war;  as- 
surance of  a  solid  and  continuing  foundation 
beneath  our  prosperity:  equal  opportunity 
for  all  to  get  an  education,  earn  a  living, 
and  participate  in  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Without  taxes  to  pay  the  cost,  we  could 
not  achieve  these  things. 

n.   UNDER  THE  DEMOCRATS  WE   RAVE   MORE  LETT 

AFTER  TAXES  THAN  EVES  BErOSE 

Although  we  are  paying  more  taxes  than 
ever  before,  we  also  have  more  money  left 
over  than  ever  before.  Personal  Income^ 
after  taxes  and  adjusted  for  price  changes — 
has  almost  doubled  since  1929,  the  best  year 
the  Republicans  ever  had.  Corporation 
profits — also  after  taxes  and  adjusted  for 
prices — are  almost  half  again  as  big  as  in 
1929. 

The  Republicans  concoct  colossal  calcula- 
tions to  show  that  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Fair  Deal  have  collected  more  taxes  than  all 
other  administrations  put  together.  They 
conveniently  forget  to  tell  us  that  during 
the  administrations  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  S.  Truman,  we  also  had  more 
money  left  after  paying  those  taxes  than  we 
ever  earned  in  the  first  place — before  taxes — 
in  all  other  administrations  combined. 

m.  THE  DEMOCRATS  STAND  TOR  A  FAIRER  DISTXI- 
BUTION    or    THE    TAX    BURDEN 

A.  Their  tax  policies  are  based  on  ability 
to  pay 

The  Democrats  have — 

1.  Withstood  the  pressure  for  a  sales  tax 
which  would  burden  the  worker  and  spare 
the  wealthy. 

2.  Ended  the  Republican  tax  policy  of 
escape  from  Income  tax.  In  Republican  1929. 
the  personal  Income  tax  yielded  only  27  per- 
cent of  Federal  revenue;  the  corporation  tax 
brought  30  percent.  Today  the  figures  are 
47  percent  and  37  percent. 

Income  taxes  bring  in  so  much  money  to- 
day mainly  because  (a)  more  people  and 
more  corporations  are  making  more  money 
than  ever  before  and.  therefore,  are  now  in 
taxable  Income  brackets.  In  addition,  (b) 
tax  rates  were  raised;  and  (c)  exemptions 
lowered. 

Excise  taxes — which  hit  the  wage  earner 
the  hardest — ^have  been  deemphaslzed  im- 
der  the  Democrats.  Today,  excise  taxes  pro- 
vide only  14  percent  of  total  Federal  revenues. 
In  other  countries,  excise  and  other  forms  of 
Indirect  taxes  bring  In  a  much  greater  por- 
tion of  the  revenue:  82  percent  in  Italy 
(1950):  75  percent  in  France  (1951);  45  per- 
cent In  thetJnited  Kingdom  (1952). 

This  means  that  America  now  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  Income  tax — and  not  unfair 
consumption  taxes — Is  the  main  and  steady 
source  of  Federal  revenue. 

3.  Made  sure  we  pay  only  our  fair  share 
of  Income  tax:  A  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  and  a  net  Income  of  $3,000  a  year 
pays  ai33  in  Income  tax.  The  same  man,  if 
he  had  a  net  income  of  $30,000,  would  pay 
•9,320. 

A  small  business.  Just  starting,  may  offset 
its  losses  In  its  early  years  against  Incoma 
in  future  years.  Big  thriving  corporations, 
however,  pay  substantial  excess-profits  taxes 
and  still  have  ample  money  left  over  for  re- 
Investment  and  to  pay  record  high  dividends 
to  their  stockholders. 
B.  They  have  plugged  up  many  tax  loopholet 

The  Democrats  have  (1)  stopped  wealthy 
taxpayers  frc«n  using  trusts,  personal  hold- 
ing companies,  and  family  transactions  as 
a  way  of  getting  out  of  incotue  taxes;   {t) 
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•ndMl  late  or  leaae-b«ck  of  btmlnesaes  to  tax- 
exempt  organizations  or  charitable  tnuta  «■ 
a  "«***»■  ot  avfrirrilng  corporation  Income 
taxes;  (3)  taken  away  tax  exemption  from 
(a)  owners  of  Federal  bonds,  (b)  mutual - 
savings  banks  and  biilldlng  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  (c)  State  and  local  government 
m^rioyee8. 

C.  They  are  toorking  to  plug  up  the  remain' 
ing  tax  loopholes 

The  administration  has  been  fighting  these 
tax  eonceaelona: 

1.  Tax  exemption  for  holders  at  State  and 
loeal  bonds. 

a.  Manipulation  of  Incomes  by  the  wealthy 
so  that  they  can  report  capital  gains  Instead 
of  Income  on  their  tax  returns  and  thus  pay 
less  taxes. 

3.  Excessive  depletion  allowances  which 
exempt  gas  well  and  oil  companies  from  any 
income  tax  on  the  Orst  Tt%  percent  of  their 
Income. 

4.  Extremely  low  estate-  and  gift-tax  rates 
and  opportunities  to  use  trusts  as  a  way  of 
getting  out  of  these  taxes. 

5.  Lack  of  withholding  taxes  on  dividends 
and  corporate  bond  Interest,  which  can  mean 
failure  to  report  Income  and  more  expensive 
tax  collection. 

(For  more  details  see  President  Truman's 
messages  In  transmitting  his  tax  profr&ra  to 
Congress,  January  23,  1960,  and  in  signing 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1951,  October  20,  1951.) 
D.  Their  tax  collections  are  more  efflcient 
Th«  Democrats  have  (1)  cut  In  half  the 
cost  of  collecting  taxes.  In  fiscal  1930,  It 
cost  slightly  more  than  a  penny  to  collect 
each  tax  dollar;  In  fiscal  1951,  It  was  down 
to  less  than  half  a  cent;  (2)  made  It  easier  to 
pay  as  we  earn  through  the  introduction  of 
the  withholding  tax  which  enables  taxes  to 
be  collected  at  the  source;  (3)  simplified  the 
taxpayer's  job  of  filling  out  his  income  tax 
through  the  adoption  of  the  short  form  in- 
come tax  return;  (4)  Insured  a  blue-ribbon 
merit  system  and  streamlined  tax  adminis- 
tration through  the  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 


Mvioz-MariB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  May  13.  19 52 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  this  Is  the  moment  when 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  before  the  Congress.  I 
thought  it  was  appropriate  that  this  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Pittsburgh,  I>a.,  should  be  noted. 
With  your  permission.  I  am  including 
this  editorial: 

Am  Bminknt  LxAoxa 

If  Luis  MufioB-Marln,  the  brilliant  Gover- 
nor of  Puerto  Rico,  had  been  bom  a  New 
Yorker  or  a  Callfomian,  he  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  an  eminent  leader  in  the 
Dnited  SUtes. 

Mr.  MufiOE  now  is  In  Washington,  asking 
Congress  to  ratify  a  new  constitution  for  the 
Oommon wealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  His  audi- 
ences there  have  been  practically  unanimous 
In  Judging  him  one  of  the  great  speakers 
at  our  time  and  a  statesman  of  distinctive 
abilities. 

The  Governor  came  neither  with  his  hand 
out  nor  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder.     He 


eame  merely  asking  the  right  of  his  people  to 
self-government  in  their  domestic  affairs. 

His  people,  he  said,  are  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  mother  country's  show  win- 
dow in  Latin  America. 

Congress  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  ratify- 
ing the  island's  new  constitution,  for  it  is  in 
the  American  tradition  that  the  Puerto 
Ricans  should  be  granted  self-govemment. 


Tkc  Actaal  Pvrpote  of  tbe  Uuted  Natms 
and  Its  Press  Afeat,  UNESCO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or   NOSTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is  now 
coming  to  light.  It  was  heralded  as  a 
great  movement  that  would  insure  the 
peace  of  the  world.  In  this  respect  it. 
has  fomented  wars,  and  not  prevented 
them.  But  that  is  not  now.  and  never 
was.  the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  was  organized  for  the  one  and  only 
purpose  of  establishing  a  world  govern- 
ment that  would  make  vassals  out  of 
every  nation  that  Joined  It.  It  was  con- 
ceived by  Communists  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  coUectivist  world  govern- 
ment. 

I  make  this  charge  as  I  would  make  a 
charge  in  court,  except  that  in  this  case 
I  have  the  American  people  to  convince 
instead  of  a  jury.  This  speech,  there- 
fore, is  my  opening  address  to  a  Jury  of 
the  American  people,  outlining  to  them 
what  I  will  prove  to  support  the  charge 
I  make. 

Who  fashioned  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations?  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  two  men  who  fully 
understood  what  the  plan  was — that  it 
was  a  plan  for  a  coUectivist  world  gov- 
ernment. Those  two  men  were  Dean 
Acheson  and  Alger  Hiss,  in  collusion  with 
their  friends  who  thought  as  they 
thought,  and  many  of  whom  were  Com- 
munists. These  two  men  and  their  sup- 
porters knew  such  a  plan,  if  openly 
stated,  would  fail;  so  it  had  to  be  pre- 
sented in  a  more  subtile  way.  That  more 
subtile  way  was  to  say  that  this  organ- 
ization was  a  peace  movement — that  if 
all  nations  would  join  up — or  any  con- 
siderable number  of  them — world  i>eace 
could  and  would  be  established. 

The  next  move  of  these  conspirators 
to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  to  have  a  press  agent  that 
would  spread  their  propaganda  through- 
out the  Nation.  This  propaganda  was 
not  intended  to  be  the  truth — for  the 
Marxist  theory  recommends  outright 
Ijring  if  the  desired  end  can  be  obtained 
in  that  way.  These  plotters  knew  where 
to  get  men  and  women  who  would  be 
most  willing  to  act  as  press  ag<>nts.  To 
Initiate  such  an  agency  thia  was  easy  to 
do,  for  the  United  Nations  had  an  or- 
ganization within  itself  that  would  be 
Just  the  thing.   This  was  the  United  Na- 


tions Bdncational,  Sdentlfle.  and  Cul- 
tural Organization — UNESCO. 

Then,  to  put  that  orgmnlzation  ac- 
tively behind  the  program  for  world  col- 
lectivism, it  was  supplemented  by  draw- 
ing together  various  groups  in  tbe  United 
States  and  some  outstanding  senrile  In- 
divldual8  who  could  be  relied  upon  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  world  ooDec- 
tivlsm.  Acheson  and  Hiss  were  pretty 
sure  that  if  some  of  these  individuals 
were  not  actively  concerned  with  this 
world  government  they  would  go  along 
in  the  name  of  peaxx,  because  they  did 
not  known  that  peace  was  not  the  real 
objective  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  It  works  In  the  United  States, 
UNESCO  has  Its  operating  head  In  Co- 
lumbia University.  New  York,  The 
Teachers'  College  of  this  university  has 
taken  the  leading  role  in  carrying  out 
the  propagandizing  of  our  people  for  the 
United  Nations. 

I  will  show  the  American  people  that 
at  this  college  in  Columbia  University 
it  was  proposed  that  the  best  way  to 
Indoctrinate  our  citizens  and  create  pub- 
lic opinion  for  world  collectivism  was  to 
educate  the  school  children  to  the  think- 
ing of  UNESCO,  the  United  NaUons.  and 
its  founders.  Acheson  and  Hiss.  I  will 
show  you  that  professors  of  Columbia 
University  took  part  in  this,  and  will 
quote  their  own  statements  revealing 
that  they  were  in  full  accord  with  a  col- 
lectivist  world  government. 

To  get  to  the  children,  two  things  were 
first  to  be  done.  One,  to  get  the  proper 
textbooks  into  the  schools,  and,  two.  to 
train  teachers  to  carry  out  the  plan. 
Columbia  University  undertook  both  en- 
terprises. Textbooks  were  selected  and 
teachers  were  trained;  and  now  they  are 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States 
preaching  the  new  education. 

I  will  show  you  what  these  teachers 
have  said  about  the  aims  of  the  school 
while  on  their  jobs.  Pol"  example,  on 
Washington's  Birthday  no  mention  was 
made  of  Washington:  but  exercises  to 
propagandize  the  thinking  of  Acheson 
and  Hiss  were  presented.  A  parent 
asked  a  Columbia  University  teacher  why 
Washington  was  not  mentioned,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  she  said.  These  teach- 
ers, trained  by  Columbia  University,  dis- 
courage the  teaching  of  American  history 
and  sometimes  do  not  teach  it  at  all. 
The  reason  given  In  answer  to  the  above 
question  is  in  the  words  of  one  of  these 
Columbia  University  professors,  and  I 
will  show  you  who  he  is  and  with  whom 
he  is  associated: 

Our  children  should  be  educated  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  citizenship  In  a  world 
society.  As  long  as  the  child  breathes  the 
poisoned  air  of  nationalism,  education  in 
world-mlndedness  can  produce  only  pre- 
cariotu  results.  It  is  frequently  that  th« 
home  infects  the  child  with  extreme  na- 
tionalism. The  school  should,  therefore, 
combat  f amUy  attitudes  that  favor  Jingoism. 

A  report  of  a  committee  of  UNESCO 
concerning  textbooks  says : 

The  study  of  history,  on  the  other  hand, 
raises  problems  of  value  which  are  better 
postponed  until  the  pupil  is  treed  from  th* 
nationalist  prejudice,  which,  at  present,  sur- 
rounds the  teaching  of  history. 
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I  will  show  several  volumes  of  reports 
presented  ty  these  experts,  which  show 
not  only  the  above  quotation  but  page 
after  page  of  ways  to  get  the  school 
children  indoctrinated  into  coUectivist 
thought. 

UNESCO  is  apparently  operated  from 
Columbia  University  as  many  of  the  cir- 
culars are  published  there  and  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States.  Twice  a  week 
radio  programs  are  put  on  to  propa- 
gandize the  good  quaUties  of  UNESCO 
and  Dean  Acheson.  I  will  show  that 
Dean  Acheson  says  he  is  supported  by 
UNESCO.  I  will  further  show  that  this 
organization  ought  to  support  him— for 
he  set  it  up  for  that  purpose. 

I  win  show  that  this  propaganda 
agency,  UNESCO,  has  perpetrated  many 
frauds  and  used  false  statements  in  or- 
der to  build  public  opinion  which  will 
support  what  the  world  collectivlsts 
want.  I  will  show  that  in  order  to  bolster 
up  public  opinion  and  Induce  the  Senate 
to  approve  the  Covenant  of  Human 
Rights,  this  agency  broadcast  speeches 
and  literature  to  schools,  churches,  and 
civic  organizations  which  tell  of  the 
great  principles  contained  In  the  Uni- 
versal E>ecIaration  of  Human  Rights.  I 
will  show  you  both  documents — the  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights — which  is 
quite  unobjectionable — and  the  real 
Convenant  of  Human  Rights,  which  de- 
stroys free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  free 
religion. 

This  same  news-propaganda  organi- 
zation, UNESCO,  in  their  circulars  on 
the  Genocide  Convention  have  sup- 
pressed the  truth.  They  do  not  tell  the 
American  people  that  if  this  genocide 
treaty  is  adopted  by  the  Senate  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  on  trial  for  an 
alleged  crime,  can  be  taken  out  of  this 
country  and  tried  in  some  foreign  land, 
under  the  laws  made  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. For  an  alleged  crime  committed 
here  his  right  of  trial  by  jury  under  our 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  will  be  denied  him.  I  will  show 
the  American  people  Just  what  this 
genocide  treaty  says,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  you  what  UNESCO  says  it  is. 

Many  educators  have  been  duped  by 
UNESCO,  and,  of  course,  there  Is  a  great 
number  of  educators  who  are  In  favor  of 
world  collectivism. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  General 
Eisenhower  in  his  campaign  should  tell 
the  people  several  things.  The  only 
statements  I  have  heard  him  make  were 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  Truman's  for- 
eign policy  and  that  we  must  have  vmi- 
versal  military  training. 

He  should  tell  the  American  people 
that  he  has  been  president  of  Columbia 
University  for  some  time.  He  should  tell 
the  people  whether  or  not  he  knows  what 
his  professors  are  doing  in  selecting  text- 
books and  training  teachers  to  put  over 
world  collectivism.  He  should  admit  or 
deny  the  statement  that  he  knows  all 
about  it  and  volunteered  to  raise  money 
to  put  over  the  plan  of  new  education. 

If  he  did  raise  the  money,  did  he  get 
it  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  or  the  Rhodes 
Foundation?  If  he  raised  the  money 
and  did  not  get  it  at  either  of  those  three 
places,  where  did  he  get  it? 


Is  General  Eisenhower  in  favor  of  this 
statement  coming  from  a  Columbia  Uni- 
versity-trained teacher.  "George  Wash- 
ington has  no  place  in  my  teaching  pro- 
gram— no  part  of  him"? 

I  have  often  said,  in  Congress  and  out 
of  Congress,  that  our  first  line  of  defense 
Is  not  in  Europe,  not  in  Asia,  nor  in  any 
part  of  the  Eastern  World — that  our  first 
line  of  defense  is  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  When  whole  nests  of  men  hold- 
ing professorships  In  a  great  university 
like  Columbia  openly  advocate  the  aban- 
donment of  national  pride  and  deny  it 
to  our  children  in  order  to  dupe  the  peo- 
ple into  following  a  world-collectivist 
government,  it  indicates  to  me  that  these 
professors  are  more  dangerous  to  our  in- 
stitutions than  the  Russian  armies.  As 
Shakespeare  said  In  Hamlet,  it  seems 
that  the  "times  are  out  of  joint."  We 
have  seen  General  Eisenhower  racing 
around  Europe  trying  to  stop  the  Rus- 
sians, and,  at  the  same  time,  his  own 
professors  are  doing  their  utmost  to  put 
over  in  the  United  States  what  he  says 
he  is  attempting  to  stop  in  Europe. 

Whatever  else  we  do,  there  is  one  thing 
that  must  be  done,  and  It  must  be  done 
right  here  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
Is  to  stop  the  political  propaganda  being 
spread  among  our  children  to  dupe  them 
and  their  parents  into  following  col- 
lectivism. 

One  thing  further  we  can  do,  and  that 
Is  to  shut  off  appropriations  for  this 
UNESCO  and  every  other  subversive 
agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  the  case  I  present  Is  proved  I  hope 
the  American  people  will  insist  on  with- 
drawing from  the  United  Nations  and 
from  all  its  affiliated  agencies.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  shall  not  assist  a  sin- 
gle nation  on  earth;  but  it  does  mean 
that  when  we  do  assist  any  nations  we 
shall  be  masters  of  our  own  actions,  and 
not  be  ordered  around  by  nations  that 
will  not  fight  for  any  nation.  It  does 
mean  that  we  will  take  no  part  In  build- 
ing a  superworld  government  or  col- 
lectivism anywhere.  The  subtle  action 
of  Acheson,  Hiss,  and  the  University  of 
Columbia  professors  will  not  subdue  our 
love  of  country  and  its  Institutions.  And 
we  advise  them  now  that  their  insidious 
scheme  of  Indoctrinating  our  children  In 
order  to  propagandize  the  theory  of  col- 
lectivism will  be  stopped  In  this  country. 
If  this  Congress  will  not  do  It,  another 
one  win.  The  fight  Is  on,  and  I,  for  one, 
mean  Just  what  I  say. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  Senate  and  House  should 
examine  some  of  these  professors  at  Co- 
lumbia University  or  any  other  educa- 
tional institution  preaching  a  coUectivist 
doctrine,  and  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Instruction  offered  Is  to  bmld  a 
strong  United  States,  and  keep  It  strong, 
or  If  the  purpose  Is  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  set  up 
in  its  place  a  world  coUectivist  govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  fight  communism  right  here  at 
home.  Instead  of  spending  blUlons  to 
fight  it  in  foreign  lands.    If  large  uni- 


versities like  Columbia  are  the  agents  of 
communism  the  people  should  know  it. 
If  the  purpose  is  to  destroy  this  Govern- 
ment, the  taxpayers  should  not  be  asked 
to  contribute  to  their  own  destruction. 


A  New  Look  at  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1952 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
am  including  herewith  a  constructive 
and  thoughtful  editorial  published  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register  for  Tuesday. 
May  6,  entitled  "Taking  a  New  Look  at 
Monopoly" : 

Taking  a  New  Look  at  IConopolt 
For  75  years,  more  or  less,  Americana  have 
been  concerned  about  the  evolution  of  mo- 
nopoly power  in  business  and  Industry. 

They  have  been  concerned  about  this  be- 
cause they  understood  that  if  monopoly 
went  unchecked,  in  industries  essential  to 
the  public  interest,  special -interest  groups 
could  easUy  get  a  stranglehold  upon  our 
economy  and  our  society.  And  in  that  event 
neither  our  free-enterprise  system  nor  even 
our  political  democracy  could  function  in  a 
competitive,   democratic  way. 

So  we  have  taken  various  steps,  as  a  people, 
to  prevent  this  monopoly  situation  from 
evolving,  or  at  least  from  getting  out  of 
hand.  We  have  enacted  antitmst  laws,  we 
have  Introduced  Government-operated  com- 
petition, we  have  created  public  regulatory 
commissions,  and  so  on.  • 

None  of  these  attempts  to  limit  monopoly 
power  has  worked  perfectly.  Even  aU  of 
them  together  have  not  solved  all  the  prob- 
lems. But  at  least  we  have  kept  our  system 
In  some  kind  of  balance,  so  that  extreme  con- 
centrations of  economic  andpoUtical  power 
could  be  curbed  and  limited. 

Now  we  spent  so  many  decades  with  our 
attention  focvised  on  the  threat  of  monopoly 
In  business  and  Industry  that  we  came  al- 
most to  believe  that  this  was  the  sole  threat 
to  the  smooth  and  beneficent  functioning 
of  our  American  enterprise  system. 

This  conviction  was  climaxed  in  the  1930's 
by  an  almost  explosive  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  two  other  special -interest 
groups,  which  for  several  generations  had 
been  the  principal  "victims"  of  the  tradi- 
tional monopoly  tlu-eat.  These  were  agri- 
culture and  labor. 

The  rebirth  of  these  groups,  as  counter- 
vailing political  and  economic  powers,  waa 
fostered  by  Government  Itself,  with  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  a  majority  of  American 
citizens.  This  social  and  poUtical  goal  wa», 
in  the  Register's  Judgment,  entirely  right 
morally  and  proper  economlcaUy. 

The  question  has  now  arisen,  however, 
whether  there  is  not  an  Inherent  threat  of 
monopoly  power,  injxirlous  to  the  whole 
American  society.  In  other  special -Interest 
groups— Indeed,  in  any  large  special-interest 
group,  once  its  organization  has  become 
somewhere  nearly  "airtight." 

This  danger  is  not  as  yet  very  real  In  the 
case  of  agriculture,  as  we  see  it— partly  be- 
cause there  is  stUl  widespread  comi>etitloa 
among  several  organized  agricultural  associ- 
ations, but  most  of  aU  because  the  Individual 
members  of  thU  group  are  widely  dispersed 
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•nd  «ven  remote  fron  the  centers  of  organl- 
BRtion  and  central  leadership.  Tba  group 
It  difficult  to  contro)  and  maneuver  aa  a  unit 
of  political  and  economic  power,  therefore, 
and  its  capacity  to  exercise  a  monopoly  func- 
tion even  tf  It  wanted  to  Is  greatly  limited. 

But  such  limitations  are  much  less  effec- 
tive In  the  case  of  labor. 

Most  of  the  large  unions  which  control 
labor  In  "Itey"  Indxistrlea — like  sted,  and  raU- 
loads,  and  oil,  and  so  on — are  virtually  mo- 
nopolies now  In  their  separate  fields.  The 
completely  centralized  control  of  the  steel 
workers'  union  in  the  current  strike  threat 
la  an  lllvistration. 

Moreover,  the  members  of  this  group  are 
highly  concentrated  In  a  relatively  small 
number  of  urban  Indxistrlal  centers,  rather 
than  widely  scattered  as  farmers  are.  and 
they  are  therefore  sxisceptlble  to  almost  auto- 
matic communication  and  control. 

It  Is  worth  our  noting,  then,  that  the  ge- 
neric term  "monopoly"  csm  now  be  appropri- 
ately applied  to  steel  labor,  and  not  alone 
to  steel  management — as  well  as  to  other 
■egments  of  labor  In  only  lesser  degree,  and 
not  solely  to  other  segments  of  ownership 
and  management. 

None  of  this  Is  said  in  a  spirit  of  unftrtend- 
llness  toward  organized  labor  as  a  social  in- 
■titutlon.  We  are  for  labor  organization, 
and  always:  have  been. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  here  Is  that  the 
centers  of  power  inevitably  shift,  in  a  dy- 
namic economy,  and  that  they  have  been 
shifting  very  rapidly  In  our  generation. 
What  was  a  serious  threat  to  the  public  in- 
terest 60  years  ago — as.  for  example,  the 
power  of  privately  owned  public  utilities  in 
hundreds  of  American  communities — may  be 
today  a  relatively  minor  concern  because  of 
the  evolution  of  municipal  utilities,  the  dis- 
persion of  ownership  among  millions  of 
stockholders,  and  the  development  of  State 
and  Federal  regulatory  commissions. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  may  have  been 
no  threat  at  all  50  years  ago.  because  of  Its 
numerical  and  political  weakness,  may  have 
emerged  fro^  two  decades  of  Intensive  or- 
ganisation and  goverxunental  nourishment 
as  a  concentration  of  monopoly  power  to 
which  the  public  will  now  have  to  turn  seri- 
ous attention. 

We  all  can  properly  recall  that  the  Federal 
Government  also  nourished  the  railroads  In 
the  early  days,  because  it  was  clearly  In  the 
pubUo  interest  that  they  be  developed 
rapidly.  Similarly,  many  States  and  com- 
munities gave  extravagant  benefits  to  utili- 
ties In  order  to  stimulate  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural development. 

Ultimately  many  of  these  generously  nour- 
ished "infanta"  grew  into  giants  so  power- 
and-proflt  hungry  that  they  abused  their 
favored  positions  In  our  economic  and  politi- 
cal structure.  Then  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  reverse  their  attitude  and  "cut  them 
back  to  size"  through  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures. 

Using  the  steel  industry  as  an  example, 
merely  because  it  is  currently  In  the  news, 
any  threat  of  absolute  control  over  produc- 
tion puts  the  public  interest  in  Jeopardy — 
whether  that  absolute  control  Is  in  the  hands 
of  management,  labor,  or  a  capricious  politi- 
cal leadership  exercising  an  authority  of 
doubtful  legality. 

We  need  to  cease  thinking  of  "monopoly" 
M  necessarily  a  group  of  fat,  cigar-chewing 
Wall  street  brokers.  That  kind  of  monopoly 
y^itm  in  fact  been  rather  effectively  prevented 
from  rtinning  off  with  our  economic  and 
political  system. 

But  times  :hange.  And  the  balances  at 
power  change,  inevitably  and  properly.  In 
any  truly  free  and  flexible  society. 

We  need,  therefore,  to  keep  our  eyes  and 
minds  on  the  possible  abuses  of  power  from 
whatever  source. 


WkatI     N«  AmnuuutioB? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  pnnrsTLVAXu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VSS 
Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  DAOXJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
hard-pressed  but  patriotic  taxpayer  must 
feel  that  consternation  I  experienced 
when  I  learned  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  ammunition  and  that  our  men  in  Ko- 
rea are  faced  with  rationing  of  the  most 
vital  item  in  warfare,  the  bullets  they 
need  for  their  rifles.  We  spent  fifty 
billions  on  the  military  from  the  end  of 
World  War  n  to  the  beginning  -of  the 
Korean  fiasco,  appropriated  seventy 
billions  more  in  1951  and  nearly  sixty 
billions  additional  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  And  now  we  are  running  out 
of  ammunition.  It  is  unthinkable.  It 
is  criminal.  And  It  is  an  insult  to  our 
fighting  men  and  dishonors  the  sacrifice 
of  those  who  have  died  in  that  strife- 
torn  peninsula. 

This  indirect  admission  that  the  Pen- 
tagon Lrass  have  bungled  badly  their 
basic  responsibility  of  replenishing  the 
supply  of  World  War  n  ammunition  with 
which  the  Korean  war  is  being  fought 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
slow  motion  in  rearming  of  Europe  is 
not  also  the  result  of  bad  planning  or, 
what  is  worse,  a  wanton  neglect  of  plain 
duty.  Certainly  the  Congress  will  do 
well  to  examine  critically  current  re- 
quests for  the  mutual  aid  program  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  there  remains 
unspent  some  nine  billions  of  money  al- 
ready appropriated.  To  put  it  more  em- 
phatically the  record  will  show  that  for 
every  $4  provided  for  military  programs 
overseas  we  have  had  delivered  only  one 
dollar's  worth  of  equipment.  And  yet 
they  ask  for  an  additional  five  and  a  half 
billions  this  year  for  foreign  military  aid. 
whereas  under  the  present  foreign-aid 
program  they  will  not  spend  what  we 
have  already  appropriated. 

The  ammunition  shortage  is,  of  course. 
part  and  parcel  of  the  over-all  bad  plan- 
ning, mismanagement,  and  outright 
bungling  that  have  characterized  Tru- 
man's handling  of  the  military  situation 
and  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  lends  emphasis 
to  our  righteous  indignation: 

Tims  roa  mx  Tsutb  om  Akuttkitiom  Lao 

Where  have  all  those  billions  gone? 

That  is  the  natural  reaction  of  most  United 
States  taxpayers  to  the  dlscloatire  that  o\ir 
Army  has  had  to  ration  ammunition  in 
Korea. 

All  sorts  of  aUbia — some  good,  some  weak- 
have  been  given  for  our  sad  lag  in  plane  pro- 
duction, for  the  fact  that  the  Reds  are  far 
ahead  of  us  In  air  power,  for  our  slow  turn- 
out of  jet  engines  and  tanks. 

But  ammunition.  Even  the  hint  at  a 
ahortage  there  suggests  mismanagement,  stu- 
pidity, or  worae — and  tha  need  for  a  thor- 
ough and  drastic  Inquiry. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Frank  Pace  "ex- 
plains" the  rationing  of  anununltlon  In  Korea 
by  sajrlng  that  suppllea  there  are  "adequata 
for  cxurent  operations,"  and  that  the  ration- 
ing is  "to  aas\u-e  that  the  ammunition  ex- 
pended will  be  used  with  maxlnuim  effect." 
But  he  adds: 


"However,  this  has  not  been  the  situation 
at  certain  times  in  the  past,  nor  is  there  as- 
surance that  It  will  continue. 

"Finally,  sayi  Pace,  ammunition  produc- 
tion Is  now  *relatively  small'  because  it  takas 
about  17  months  to  bring  an  ammunition 
line  into  volume  production  from  a  standing 
start." 

This  appears  to  mean  that  in  the  past  oxir 
forces  have  run  short  of  ammunition;  that 
U  full-scale  war  were  to  develop  in  Korea. 
Instead  of  the  virtual  ground  armistice  which 
has  prevailed,  we  probably  would  find  our- 
selves with  "relatively  small"  ammunition 
production. 

Not  quite  a  year  ago  Brig.  Can.  Joel  O. 
Holmes,  commander  of  the  Ordnance  Ammu- 
nition Center,  the  munitions  procurement 
and  manufacturing  agency  for  our  Armed 
Forces,  had  some  other  things  to  say.  G«n- 
eral  Holmes  declared: 

"The  toollng-up  period  (In  ammunition 
production)  is  about  completed.  Prodoc- 
tlon  Is  starting  on  a  major  scale  right  on 
schedule.  If  we  were  in  an  aU-out  war  to- 
morrow ordnance  could  make  a  good  abow- 
Ing." 

That  was  a  year  ago.  Since  than  larga- 
scale  fighting  in  Korea  has  dwlndlad  to 
small-scale.  Tet  today  we  are  short  on  am- 
munition. And  what  we  have  used  there 
was  largely  left  over  from  tbe  Second  World 
War.     General  Holmes  had  stUl  more  to  say: 

"Twenty-five  of  the  Government's  61  mu- 
nitions plants  now  are  back  in  operation  un- 
der private  contract." 

That.  too.  was  nearly  a  year  ago.  8o,  If 
we  were  starting  major  ammunition  produc- 
tion in  June  of  1961 — what  has  happened  so 
that  supplies  have  to  be  rationed  today? 

At  a  time  when  our  Armed  Forces  are  de- 
claring there  must  be  no  cut  at  all  In  defense 
appropriations  tbe  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  why  that  defense  is  so  feebla 
today  after  Congress  already  appropriated: 

Fifty  blllioD  dollars  for  the  cold  war  la 
the  period  l»4«-50; 

Seventy  blUlons  for  1951.  indudlng  a  tl7^ 
850,000,000  emergency  appropriation; 

Nearly  sixty  billions  for  the  year  ending 
this  June  30. 

A  U.  S  News  *  World  Report  survey 
showed  that  of  the  fifty  billions  spent  from 
194<MM,  only  $1  in  17  was  spent  on  arms; 
that  even  more  was  spent  for  military  travel 
than  for  weapons;  that  not  enough  was  spent 
on  combat  weapons  in  that  period  to  replaoe 
worn-out  Second  World  War  equipment;  that 
$3  out  of  $3  went  for  overtiead;  and  that  we 
had  fewer  divisions  and  less  air  power  after 
the  fifty  billions  was  spent  than  we  had 
before. 

All  right,  maybe  that's  bygones.  But  what 
has  been  done  with  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty  billions  appropriated  since  1950— tf  we 
are  now  reduced  to  rationing  ammunition  In 
Korea? 

With  the  Armed  Farces  calling  on  Con- 
gress for  an  additional  fifty-one  billions  for 
next  year,  beginning  June  30,  the  United 
States  taxpayer  has  an  explanation  coming 
to  him.  Particularly  tf  he  has  a  son  tn 
Korea  who  has  been  told.  In  effect,  "Praise 
the  Lord — and  hope  for  ammunition." 


Tbe  Wtrk  of  the  AaMrkaa  aaccr  SocmIj 


EXTENSION  OP  REBfARKS 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


or  NKW 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWi'lTD  8TATSS 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1952 

Mr.    SMITH    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 

President,  recently  I  received  a  letter 
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from  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Oeorge 
E.  Stringfellow,  vice  president  of  the 
Edison  Cos.  of  New  Jersey.  With  the 
letter  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  address 
he  delivered  before  the  New  Jersey  Can- 
cer Society  on  November  16.  Mr. 
Stringfellow  was  the  first  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  and  he  delivered  this 
address  at  the  fourth  aimual  training 
school  of  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the 
society,  held  in  Atlantic  City  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1951. 

The  address  is  entitled  "A  Humani- 
tarian Cause,"  and  it  provides  a  deep 
Insight  into  the  subject  of  cancer  and 
reveals  the  worthy  contribution  which 
Mr  Stringfellow  has  made  in  the  field  of 
cancer  research.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Stringfellow 's  address  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

I  A  RuMAivTr&BiAit  CAtras 

<< Address  by  George  E.  Stringfellow) 
Mr.  Prealdent,  ofBcers,  directors  and  fellow 
workers  of  our  society.  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  your  reception  and  reciprocate  the  many 
complimentary  things  Dr.  William  C.  Cope, 
your  newly  elected  president,  has  said  about 
me.  I  shall  endeavor  to  conduct  myself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  worthy  of  them. 

The  American  Cancer  Society's  objective 
Is  to  prevent  death  from  cancer.  Its  program 
Is  one  of  education,  research,  and  service. 
Its  spirit  is  that  of  a  crusade  and  must  ever 
remain  so  until  we  have  found  tbe  cause  of 
the  dread  disease  and  discovered  a  preventive. 
It  is  a  high  honor  to  be  a  worker  in  this 
great  humanitarian  movement.  I  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  talk  with  you  about  its  ob- 
jectives, its  accomplishments,  and  its  future. 
Much  of  the  genius  of  America  is  to  be 
found  in  its  voluntary  societies.  The  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  Is  second  to  no  other  so- 
ciety in  importance.  The  New  Jersey  di- 
vision of  the  society  Is  second  to  no  other 
division  in  acoompllahments. 

We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  cancer.  We 
do  know  that  cancer  is  a  wild  cell  and  that 
life  can  be  saved  if  it  is  removed  from  the 
body  before  it  enters  the  blood  stream. 
Therefore  early  detection  is  vital. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  300,000  people 
In  the  United  States  who  die  annually  from 
cancer  150,000  need  not,  in  fact  would  not, 
die  of  this  dread  disease  if  its  signals  were 
detected  before  the  wUd  cells  enter  the  blood 
stream. 

And  through  research  we  will  In  time  pre- 
vent the  death  of  the  other  150,000  people 
in  the  United  States  of  America  annually. 
That  is  our  goal. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  was  started 
in  1913.  Its  growth  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  this  year  the  people  of  the  United 
States  contributed  over  •16,000.000  to  fight 
cancer. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  healthy  growth 
is  tbe  great  research  program  about  which 
you  will  hear  during  these  training  school 
sessions. 

Research  is  tedious,  painstaking,  and  often 
discouraging.  Laymen  have  difficulty  com- 
prehending its  methods  and  are  apt  to  be 
impatient  with  what  appears  to  be  its  fail- 
ure. Tet,  research  Is  recognized  by  our  so- 
ciety as  the  most  important  phase  of  our 
work. 

During  the  past  6  years  the  society  has 
allocated  almost  $17,000,000  for  research. 
Forty-four  percent  of  the  funds  devoted  to 
reeearch  goes  directly  into  institutional 
grants.  Rutgers  and  Princeton  Universities 
in  our  own  State  are  carrying  our  research 
programs  with  the  aid  of  the  American  Can- 


cer Society.  Fellowships  are  awarded  to 
scientists  for  training  in  cancer  research. 
Orants-m-ald  are  assigned  for  specific  proj- 
ects by  established  scientists. 

The  National  Research  Coimcil  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  assisted  the  so- 
ciety In  1945  in  setting  up  the  procedure  for 
selecting  and  assigning  research  work.  The 
present  re8ix>n8lble  committee  consists  of  18 
cancer  research  leaders  and  over  100  scien- 
tists who  serve  without  compensation. 

Someday  scientists  will  find  the  causes 
of  cancer.  When  the  causes  are  known, 
death  from  cancer  can  probably  be  pre- 
vented. Then  we  will  disband  this  society. 
When  we  established  the  New  Jersey  Divi- 
sion in  1945  the  great  task  was  to  organize 
the  21  county  chapters. 

Another  essential  Job  was  raising  funds. 
In  1945,  with  only  a  few  counties  organised, 
we  raised  $262,439.  In  1946  we  set  our  goal 
at  $500,000  and  raised  $716,904.  Our  annual 
goal  since  then  has  been  $700,000  and,  with 
one  slight  exception,  we  have  reached  and 
exceeded   that  goal. 

This  year  under  the  capable  leadership  of 
Carl  Withers  the  campaign  closed  with  a 
total  of  $720,986. 

D\irlng  these  years  a  grand  total  of  $4,514,- 
126  has  been  contributed  by  the  residents 
of  New  Jersey  for  this  crusade  against  can- 
cer. The  average  per  capita  annual  contri- 
bution during  this  period  was  93  cents. 

During  these  training  sessions  you  wlU 
be  given  detailed  information  as  to  what 
has  been  accomplished  with  the  money 
raised  in  New  Jersey.  May  I,  however,  refer 
to  Just  one  activity — our  cancer  clinics. 

We  have  established  39  cancer  clinics. 
Last  year  we  had  over  20,000  patients  visit 
these  clinics.  Over  800  cases  of  cancer  were 
discovered.  Due  to  the  early  detection  of 
cancer  many  of  these  800  men,  women,  and 
children — our  neighbors,  our  friends,  our 
loved  ones — will  live. 

Think  of  this  one  accomplishment  of  jiist 
1  year  whenever  you  become  discouraged, 
whenever  your  spirit  lags,  and  whenever  you 
might  otherwise  become  weary.  It  wiU  give 
you  renewed  strength,  confidence,  and  abid- 
ing satisfaction. 

When  I  reported  at  the  close  of  my  admin- 
istration as  president  of  the  division  I  stated 
that  I  was  leaving  to  my  eminent,  able,  and 
gracious  successor,  Hon.  J.  Wesley  Ooldthorp, 
a  great  organization  made  up  of  public- 
spirited  citizens.  I  sUted  that  it  was  an 
organization  second  to  none. 

Today  it  is  better.  The  number  of  volun- 
teers Joining  in  our  work  is  increasing. 

Certainly  no  organization  could  have  a 
finer  president  than  Dr.  William  C.  Cope. 
Dr.  Cope  is  an  educator,  a  businessman,  a 
banker,  s  philanthropist,  and  one  of  tbe 
Nation's  outstanding  civic  leaders.  Under 
his  inspiring  direction,  the  future  of  the  New 
Jersey  division  wiU  continue  to  be  bright 
and  promising. 

One  reason  why  the  New  Jersey  division 
Is  nationally  recognized  as  having  made  more 
progress  than  any  other  division  is  that  at 
the  very  beginning  we  had  an  understanding 
between  the  medical  profession  and  laymen 
as  to  the  responsibilities  of  each.  Possible 
friction  was  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I  cannot  pay  the  members  of  tbe  New 
Jersey  medical  profession  too  high  a  com- 
pliment lor  their  part  in  making  the  divi- 
sion outstanding  in  the  Nation. 

They  have  given  us  a  medical  program 
that  stands  alone  in  the  United  States  as 
being  the  most  carefuUy  planned  and  the 
most  efficiently  operated. 

Another  reason  for  the  signal  success  of 
the  New  Jersey  division  is  that  we  have  kept 
politics  out  of  its  management.  Politics 
would  kill  our  society  as  quickly  as  cancer 
kUls  human  beings.  We  must  ever  be  on 
guard  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  management 
of  our  society. 

While  we  are  Justly  proud  of  our  accom- 
plishments there  remains  much  to  be  done. 


We  must  do  a  better  Job  in  the  education 
of  the  general  pubUc  regarding  the  seven 
danger  signals  and  the  importance  of  fre- 
quent examinations.  We  must  spread  that 
story  by  every  suitable  means  to  every  seg- 
ment of  our  human  family. 

We  must  recruit  more  volunteers  and 
strengthen  our  program  everywhere. 

May  I  offer  the  following  suggestions  for 
your  consideration: 

1.  That  the  American  Cancer  Society  re- 
tain its  identity  as  an  individual  organisa- 
tion. 

2.  That  volunteers  remain,  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  the  governing  body  of  the  society. 

3.  That  the  medical  profession  continue 
to  stress  among  the  members  of  its  profes- 
sion the  need  for  early  diagnosis  of  cancer. 

4.  That  the  pubUc  not  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute more  money  than  can  be  economi- 
cally, efficiently,  and  wisely  expended  by  the 
various  boards. 

In  closing  I  assure  you  of  my  continued 
interest  in  the  society  and  in  its  program. 
I  assure  you  that,  as  I  was  dedicated  to  tbe 
crvisi.de  against  cancer  in  1945,  I  am  rededi- 
cated  tonight. 

And  may  I  compliment  Charles  C.  Hans- 
hvary  and  his  high-grade  staff.  Charlie  has 
built  a  fine  organization  at  headquarters 
and  an  equaUy  fine  organization  in  the 
counties.  The  several  weak  spots  at  county 
level  are  now  in  process  of  being  taken  care 
of.  Charlie  is  a  crusader  In  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  and  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

I  pay  tribute  to  you  who  are  attending 
this  training  school.  Many  of  you  were  with 
\is  in  1945  and  1946.  Some  of  you  have 
Joined  the  society  more  recently.  I  offer  all 
congratulations.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
one  of  you  and  shall  continue  to  be  one  of 
you  in  the  cr\isade  against  cancer. 

Our  recompense  Is  the  heart-warming  re- 
sults of  lives  brightened,  misery  unbur- 
dened, and  hopelessness  replaced  by  hope. 

I  salute  those  in  our  society  who  in  a  cru- 
sading spirit  are  giving  of  themselves  that 
others  might  live.  No  zu>bler  life  can  any- 
one follow. 


The  Profress  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NSW  TOBS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  an  address 
by  Mr.  George  Meany,  the  very  distin- 
guished and  able  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  de- 
livered on  May  7,  1952,  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  In  his  honor  tendered  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Council  of  the  city  of  Hope, 
on  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Meany  re- 
ceived the  Torch  of  Hope  Award  for  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  accepting  the  Torch  of  Hope  from  tbe 
National  Labor  Council  of  the  city  of  Hope, 
I  can  assure  you  I  feel  no  sense  of  personal 
accomplishment.  As  a  trade-union  official 
and  in  particular  as  an  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  I  have,  however,  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  the  great  work  that  has 
been  done  and  Is  being  done  by  the  city 
of  Hope.  This  great  humanitarian  tnatttu- 
tlon,  buUt  by  the  faith  of  men  who  wbole- 
heartedly  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man. 
stands  as  a  living  monument  to  that  fallh. 
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Tba  fact  that  the  trade-union  morement  has 
played  a  large  part  In  buUdlng  and  main- 
taining an  Institution  that  has  done  so  much 
to  allcTlate  htunan  tuffcrtng.  will  always  be 
to  me  a  source  ct  pride. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  primary  concern 
d  the  trade-union  movement  In  our  country 
has  been  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
nation's  workers.  It  Is  also  true  that  our 
movement  has  been  in  the  fc^refront  at  every 
major  activity  designed  to  bring  a  better 
Ule  to  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  standards 
<tf  life  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  In 
this  country  are  higher  than  those  of  the 
rest  otf  the  world.  No  one  can  gainsay  the 
fact  that  the  organized  workers  of  America 
are  mainly  responsible  for  these  high  stand- 
ards. Higher  wages,  shorter  hours.  Industrial 
SMfety,  unemployment  Insurance,  health, 
^nslon.  and  welfare  plans — none  of  these 
benefits  came  as  a  gift  from  the  giant  cap- 
tains of  industry,  who  are  given  to  boasting 
of  America's  wealth  as  the  product  of  man- 
agement Ingenuity  and  wise  capital  Invest- 
ment. All  at  these  Improvements  in  our 
standards  of  life  have  come  as  a  result  of 
constant  struggle  by  those  who  place  human 
values  first. 

Despite  this  present  condition  of  com- 
parative economic  superiority,  there  is  how- 
ever no  Justification  for  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction or  complacency.  In  the  first  place, 
let  us  remember  that  a  recital  of  our  com- 
parative advantages  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  It  passes  over  the  fact  that  millions 
of  American  families  stlU  are  chained  dovm 
by  incomes  far  below  the  decency  level — 
that  millions  are  forced  to  live  in  city  sixims 
and  farm  hovels  that  breed  disease  and  crime 
and  that  two-thirds  of  the  American  people 
today  cannot  afford  medical  care  when  a 
major  illness  comes  into  the  home. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  from  time  immemorial  there  have  been 
always  those  who.  motivated  by  the  baser 
elements  of  hxunan  greed,  would  take  us 
back  to  what  are  called  the  "good  old  days." 
Htiman  progress  has  come  only  as  a  result 
of  a  constant  struggle  to  break  the  power  of 
the  selfish  and  greedy  few  over  the  rights  of 
the  many. 

Down  through  the  years,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  dviUzatlon.  labor  has  struggled  up- 
ward from  slavery  tc  peonage — from  peonage 
to  feudalism — from  feudalism  to  the  guild 
system — with  Its  limited  freedoms,  on  to  the 
free  trade  union  movement  of  today.  Prom 
the  beginnings  of  our  own  Nation,  this  fight 
against  the  special  privileges  tor  the  few  is 
a  matter  of  history.  Ton  make  progress  by 
fighting  for  progress.  You  will  only  retain 
the  gains  you  have  made  by  constant  vigi- 
lance and  by  a  demonstrated  willingness  to 
fight  again.  So  when  we  look  back  to  our 
gains — let  us  do  so  not  for  the  purpose  of 
indulging  ourselves  in  the  luxiny  of  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  or  complacency  but  for 
the  knowledge  and  Inspiration  needed  to 
carry  on  In  the  direction  of  even  a  better 
day. 

That  we  will  need  this  inqplration  in  the 
trying  days  Just  ahead  is  becoming  more 
evldeat  day  by  day.  A  close  look  at  the 
picture,  as  we  of  labor  see  it  in  Washlng- 
tcn.  would  swiftly  dispel  any  feeling  of  com- 
plOMBcy  that  might  exist.  The  Influence  of 
•pedal  mteresta  on  Capitol  Hill  today  Is 
really  startling — even  to  those  of  tis  who 
have  become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
high  i»'essure  methods  of  corporation  lobby- 
ists over  the  years. 

The  present  steel  crisis  provides  a,n  ex- 
ample of  this  influence.  From  Capitol  Hill, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  of  oratory  and  just 
plain  noise  about  the  sacred  and  inviolate 
rights  of  private  property.  We  hear  little  or 
nothing  about  the  vital  necessity  of  an  ade- 
qtiate  and  uninterrupted  supply  of  the  tools 
of  war  to  our  young  men  fighting  In  Korea. 
Mot  much  about  the  rights  of  hundreds  of 
thousands   of   American    workers    who   feel 


they  are  Justiy  entitled  to  a  wage  commen- 
surate with  increased  living  costs  and  in 
conformity  with  wage  controls  promulgated 
under  the  law.  And  we  hear  no  comment  at 
all  from  Congress  about  a  major  factor  of 
tills  crisis — tlM  demand  of  the  steel  com- 
panies for  a  price  increase  over  and  above 
that  wliich  Is  justified  under  the  Oovern- 
ment's  price-control  policy  which  has  here- 
tofore been  applied  to  industries  other  than 
steeL 

Today  there  seems  to  be  a  contest  among 
the  membership  of  Congress— from  both  po- 
litical partie* — to  see  who  can  do  the  most 
to  serve  and  advance  the  interesu  of  the 
great  business  groups  and  corporations  of 
America.  Congress  has  done  nothing  at  this 
session  in  regard  to  any  of  the  major  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Nation  and  which  af- 
fect the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  It  has 
not  acted  on  extending  price  controls  or  rent 
controls.  It  has  taken  no  action  to  meet  the 
serious  housing  shortage  or  to  provide  adc- 
(luate  defense  housing.  It  has  done  nothing 
toward  protecting  the  civil  rights  of  racial 
and  religious  minorities.  It  has  done  noth- 
ing about  plugging  up  the  tax  loopholes 
through  which  the  wealthy  and  Influential 
escape  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  In  short,  it  has  done  nothing  that 
might  in  any  way  go  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  big  business,  even  though  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country  as  a  whole  calls  for  ac- 
tion on  all  of  these  problems. 

One  might  feel  that  the  business  Interests 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  present  situa- 
tion under  which  they  have  a  Congress  eager 
and  willing  to  do  their  bidding.  But  there 
la  every  evidence  that  this  Is  not  so.  They 
apparently  want  much  more  than  a  sub- 
servient Congress.  They  want  a  President 
in  the  White  House  who  subscribes  to  the 
theory  that  prosperity  comes  only  from  the 
top — that  if  the  large  corporations  are  al- 
lowed to  increase  their  already  swollen  prof- 
Its  then  more  and  more  win  trickle  down 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whote. 

This  election  Is  much  more  than  a  contest 
for  power  between  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties.  The  real  issue  in  this  cam- 
paign— the  only  issue  worthy  of  the  name — 
is  whether  or  not  the  big  business  Interests 
of  this  country  are  to  be  permitted  to  take 
over  control  of  the  American  Government- 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

It  is  no  secret  that  for  the  last  30  years 
big  business  has  not  felt  at  home  in  the 
White  House.  For  a  great  part  of  that  pe- 
riod they  did  not  even  control  Congress. 
In  recent  years,  however,  control  of  Ctm- 
gress  has  come  to  them  through  a  coalition 
of  the  Republicans  who  follow  the  lead  of 
Bob  TArr  and  Jos  MAvrnr  and  the  so-called 
Dlxlecrats,  whose  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical philosophy  goes  back  to  the  days  be- 
fore the  Issuance  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. Now  they  want  in  addition,  con- 
trol of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Oovern- 
ment. 

If  they  succeed,  the  cause  of  human  prog- 
ress will  suffer  a  major  defeat.  There  will 
be  a  concerted  movement  to  push  America 
backward.  Our  hard-won  advances  In  wages 
and  working  conditions  will  be  reversed. 
There  will  be  no  restraints  on  prices.  Efforts 
to  improve  social-security  benefits,  to  raise 
minimum  standards,  and  to  Initiate  national 
health  insurance  will  be  proposed.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Act  will  be  used  as  a  sledge- 
hammer to  destroy  trade  unions. 

To  bring  about  these  results  and  to  win 
their  objectives,  big  business  has  adopted 
the  slogan  that  the  "New  Deal  and  the  Pair 
Deal  are  leading  America  down  the  road  to 
socialism  and  the  welfare  state."  This  t3rpe 
of  scare  psychology — this  transparent  use  of 
the  big-lie  technique — must  not  be  allowed 
to  confuse  the  political  judgment  of  the 
American  voters. 

Our  people  received  a  painful  lesson  in 
political  education  in  the  early  depression 


years  of  1929  through  1932.  They  saw  th« 
do-nothing  type  of  government  do  Just 
that — nothing;  nothing,  while  thousands  of 
factories  closed  down,  while  millions  of 
ers  lost  their  jobs,  while  farms  and  L. 
all  over  America  were  being  foreclosed.  _ 

while  war  veterans  were  selling  apples  

the  street  corners  of  all  tha  major  cities  In 
our  country. 

Soma  of  those  mainly  responsible  for  tht^ 
do-nothing  policy  of  government,  in  time  of 
national  need,  complain  that  since  then  we 
have  been  traveling  a  road  that  Isads  to  so- 
cialism and  the  welfare  state. 

When  President  Hoover  left  the  White 
Bouse  on  March  4.  iaS3.  American  corpora- 
tions had  just  finished  a  most  dlsastoous 
year.  Instead  of  profits,  they  had  suffered 
i.  loss  of  $3,500,000,000.  In  1051  the  net 
profits  of  America's  corporations — after  all 
costs  and  after  high  taxes — amounted  to  a 
record-breaking  figure  of  918.000.000,000. 

The  American  people  had  a  national  in- 
come of  only  thirty-nine  billions  in  the  yaar 
preceding  Mr.  Hoover's  departure  from  the 
White  House.  Last  year.  1961.  their  ineome 
had  gone  up  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
billions.  If  this  is  the  road  to  socialism  and 
the  welfare  state,  all  I  can  say  is  It  is  not  a 
t>ad  road. 

I  am  sure  that  those  at  us  who  vaat  to  see 
Amarica  continue  to  advance  will  find  little 
inspiration  or  encouragement  f^om  the  ad- 
vice ot  those  wtM>  failed  the  Nation  so  miser- 
ably In  the  early  crucial  years  of  ths  grsat 
depression. 

Whether  we  continue  our  forward  advance 
or  whether  we  start  sinking  back  toward  the 
good  old  days  will  be  deUrmlned  in  large 
measure  by  what  happens  on  atoction  day 

1953. 

Meeting  here  tonight  under  the  auspices 
of  the  NaUonal  Labor  CoiuicU  of  the  City  of 
Hope,  we  are  in  a  sense  dedicating  ourselves 
to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  great 
and  good  service  to  humanity.  We  should 
also,  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  great  problems  that  we  face 
in  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  and 
ever  betUr  life  for  the  people  of  America. 
The  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  a  people  is 
the  principal  Ingredient  that  must  be  con- 
sidered In  measuring  the  wealth  of  any  na- 
tion. We  here  In  America  cannot  maint^jn 
our  leadership  of  ths  free  world  if  ws  ar* 
pushed  back  to  the  good  old  days  hers  at 
home. 

In  the  fight  to  maintain  the  rights  of  tha 
many  against  the  power  of  the  jirlvlleged  few, 
every  liberal-minded  citizen  must  enlist. 
Those  who  oppose  us  in  this  fight  are  well 
organized  and  certainly  well  financed.  We 
can  only  win  by  determined  and  intelligent 
use  of  oMi  righu  as  American  citizens  in  the 
political  field  as  well  as  in  the  economic  field. 
As  in  every  other  battle  of  the  age-old  war 
for  htunan  progress,  the  workers  must  lead 
the  way.  To  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the 
last  century  and  a  half.  America  has  been 
the  land  of  hope.    Let  us  keep  it  that  way. 


Jeffer MBian  E«mj  aad  Oratorical  Coitest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHIIfOTOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  an- 
nual essay  and  oratorical  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Jeffersonlan  Club  of  Spo- 
kane County,  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
this  year  resulted  In  a  record  competi- 
tion Involving  approximately  8.000  high- 
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school  essay  and  oratorical  competitors 
from  21  high  schools. 

Another  record  was  made  when  civic 
support  for  the  contest  was  indicated 
by  an  attendance  of  nearly  500  at  the 
final  oratorical  championship  banquet. 

The  oratorical  finalists,  one  selected 
from  each  of  five  subareas,  and  their 
schools,  were  the  following: 

Joan  Marisch,  Otis  Orchards:  Oer- 
aldine  Byers,  Spangle;  Herbert  D.  Mc- 
Donald. Gonzaga;  Wendlll  Sinn,  West 
Valley:  Roger  Morse.  North  CentraL 

The  previously  adjudged  essay  win- 
ners were  the  honored  guests  at  the 
banquet.  They  and  their  schools  were 
the  following: 

Melvln  Lee  Elliott.  Rogers;  Morrle 
Holman,  Lewis  and  Clark;  Michael  An- 
dersen. Central  Valley;  Irving  Field. 
Cheney. 

The  contest  was  directed  by  Harold 
Sherman,  president  of  the  Jeffersonlan 
Club  of  Spokane  County.  In  specific 
charge  of  the  speech  competition,  Chair- 
man Jack  MacDonald  appointed  James 
Lynch.  Ralph  Peterson.  Philip  Holgren, 
John  O'Conner,  and  Albert  Gordon  as 
subarea  directors. 

Under    previously    given    imanlmous 

consent.  I  insert  the  top  two  winning 

speeches  and  essays  In  the  Rccoro,  along 

with  the  general  rules  for  the  contest: 

Tr>  VKasATiLS  Thomas  Jdtkison 

(First-place  essay) 

(By  Mel  L.  Elliott.  Rogers  High  School. 
Spokane) 

No  other  President  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  stands  forth  so  conspicuously  for  his 
versatility  as  Thomas  Jefferson.  Here  was  a 
man  for  the  world,  a  man  for  all  time.  To 
the  English,  he  was  known  as  the  profound 
political  philosopher.  In  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  he  was  the  statesman  of  the  day. 
Bis  friends  saw  him  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  a 
man  of  tuiaffected  simplicity  and  a  true  gen- 
tleman. 

Jefferson  was  tall,  loosely  built.  Informal 
of  manner,  and  full  of  endless,  frank,  en- 
tertaining, shrewd  talk.  He  impressed  many 
observers  as  lacking  in  dignity.  If  his  dress 
was  plain,  unstudied  and  somewhat  old 
fashioned  in  its  form,  it  was  always  of  the 
finest  materials;  if  his  manners  were  affable 
and  unceremonious,  it  was  not  because  he 
was  unaware  of  the  artificial  and  aristocratic 
usages  of  courts  and  fashionable  life,  but 
becaiiss  he  extremely  disliked  them.  He 
never  let  his  simplicity  degenerate  into  vul- 
garity, nor  his  affability  into  familiarity. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  natural  and 
quiet  dignity  •urrounding  his  person,  often 
producing  a  degree  of  restraint  in  those  who 
conversed  vrlth  him.  HU  simplicity  was 
actually  one  of  the  virtues  of  as  true  a  gen- 
tleman as  ever  occupied  the  Presidential 
chair. 

Jefferson  was  unique  in  that  he  was  a 
political  philosopher  and  a  great  practical 
statesman  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
dignity  of  every  man,  a  faith  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community,  and  a  faith  in 
the  striving  for  human  equality,  liberty,  and 
human  happiness  through  the  consent  of 
the  governed  was  Jefferson's  true  political 
philosophy. 

As  a  philosopher,  Jefferson  had  learned  one 
deep  and  curious  thing  early  in  life.  This 
was  Ister  expressed  by  Lincoln  as  "Man's 
mouth  is  too  little  for  his  thoughts."  The 
discovery  that  man  has  too  many  high  ideals 
often  drives  the  weakling  to  cynicism  and 
the  sectarian  to  fanaticism.    Thomas  Jeffer- 


son survived  the  discovery  and  became  a  so- 
cial democrat  and  a  personal  aristocrat.  He 
did  not  inflict  his  reverence  of  all  high  Ideals 
of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  upon  others. 
His  phUosophical  quality  bequeathed  to  the 
Nation  the  Bill  of  Rights,  a  second  Magna 
Carta.  The  message  on  his  monument  in 
Washington,  "Be  somebody  if  you  would  be- 
come your  brother's  keeper."  signifies  his 
faith  in  our  democratic  institutions. 

The  beginning  of  Jefferson's  political  gen- 
ius is  marked  by  his  fiery  youthful  resistance 
to  the  tyranU  of  England  and  his  tireless 
work  in  the  Continental  Congress.  While 
serving  as  a  Member  he  attained  his  great 
facility  for  writing.  When  Patrick  Henry 
carried  the  Colonies  into  open  rebellion  by 
his  dominating  and  fiery  eloquence,  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  chosen  to  draft  the  Declara- 
tion. To  him  fell  the  task  of  drafting  that 
immortal  document  which  stands  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  as  the  most  revolutionary 
political  paper  ever  written. 

There  are  many  more  milestones  along 
Jefferson's  path  of  political  genius.  The  sec- 
ond most  Important  may  be  his  term  in 
office  as  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  the  first  President  to  be  Inaugurated 
in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  first  to 
whom  the  Supreme  Court  Justice,  John  Mar- 
shall, gave  the  oath  of  ofllce.  In  his  address 
the  true  philosophical  character  of  Jefferson 
emerges.  "A  rising  Nation,  advancing  rap- 
idly to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mortal  eye — when  I  contemplate  these  tran- 
scendant  objects.  I  shrink  from  the  contem- 
plation and  humble  myself  before  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking."  And,  Indeed,  it 
was  an  undertaking,  but  Jefferson,  with  per- 
spective that  foresaw  the  future,  lessened 
the  burden  by  purchasing  from  the  declining 
Napoleon  the  Northwest  Territory  for  Just 
115,000,000.  This  broad,  uncharted  wilder- 
ness, soon  to  become  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation,  linked  the  placid  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  busy  little  Colonies  on  the  At- 
lantic shore. 

Jefferson  is  known,  not  only  for  his  po- 
litical and  philosophical  views  that  em- 
braced the  world,  but  also  for  his  love  of 
common  things,  his  creative  genius,  and  his 
advancement  of  education.  When  retiring 
to  his  chamlier  while  residing  in  the  White 
House,  he  would  walk  to  his  roses  and  gera- 
niums and  open  the  cage  of  his  favorite 
mockingbird  hanging  in  the  midst  of  the 
plants.  Oh,  how  he  loved  his  fiowers  and  his 
bird.  He  cherished  that  bird,  not  only  for  its 
melodious  powers,  but  also  for  Its  uncommon 
intelligence  and  affectionate  disposition. 
"He  could  not  live  without  something  to 
love,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  darling  grand- 
children his  bird  and  his  flowers  became  ob- 
jects of  tender  care."  said  Mrs.  Harrison 
Smith,  a  society  leader  in  Washington. 

In  a  man  of  such  dispositions,  such  tastes, 
who  would  recognize  the  rude,  unpolished 
Democrat  which  foreigners  and  political  en- 
emies described  him  to  be?  Stephen  Vin- 
cent Benet  emphasizes  the  versatility  of  Jef- 
ferson's interests  and  abilities.  Here  was 
the  man  who  did  everything  from  playing 
with  a  mockingbird  to  founding  great  insti- 
tutions of  learning;  he  built  secret  shelves 
and  wrote  great  declarations;  he  designed 
plows  to  ttim  the  sod  and  ruled  the  most 
powerful  and  beneficent  Nation  this  world 
has  seen;  here  was  the  man  who  invented 
trick  dumb-waiters  for  the  convenience  of 
his  dinner  guests  and  bought  great  empires 
for  futtue  generations.  Here  was  the  found- 
er of  the  college  at  Charlottesville  in  his 
home  State,  the  architect  of  his  own  unique, 
beautiful  and  picturesque  home  at  Monti- 
cello  and  the  inspiration  that  embodied  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  our  Federal  Constitution; 
Indeed,  a  man  for  ths  world,  a  world  for 
the  man. 


Thz  Great  BtnLon 

(Second-place  essay) 

(By   Michael   Anderson,   West   Valley   High 
School,  Spokane) 

In  studying  the  history  of  our  country, 
from  the  foundations  of  a  new  type  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  present  status  of  this  mighty 
edifice,  we  are  confronted  with  many  names 
of  prominent  men  who  were  the  buUders 
of  such  a  durable  edifice.  The  great  states- 
man, Thomas  Jefferson,  who  is  the  designer 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  fore- 
runner of  free  education,  and  who  set  the 
foothold  of  much  of  the  ethics  of  oiu-  present- 
day  {>olltlcs.  Is  exceptionally  outstanding  in 
the  midst  of  our  great  leaders. 

Although  Jefferson  may  be  considered  the 
St.  Paul  of  American  democracy  and  al- 
though he  was  a  prolific  writer  endowed  with 
extraordinary  verbal  facility,  he  never  sys- 
tematically formulated  his  thoughts  on  de- 
mocracy In  any  one  book  or  even  esssy.  "A 
life  of  constant  action,"  he  wrote,  "leaves  no 
time  for  recording." 

It  was  in  his  letters  that  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  expressed 
his  thoiights  and  helped  to  shape  those  of  his 
generation.  He  corresponded  with  hundreds 
of  people  all  over  the  world.  Dtirlng  his  life 
he  wrote  nearly  25,000  letters.  This  is  an 
amazing  feat  considering  that  Jefferson  was 
such  an  active  statesman  in  poUtlcal  af- 
fairs. It  was  through  the  mediimi  of  his 
letters  that  he  addressed  the  people  of  his 
cotmtry.  These  stimulating  letters  are  ths 
means  by  which  this  great  statesman  edu- 
cated the  citizens  In  democracy. 

The  subject  of  democracy  is  one  of  per- 
petual Interest  and  permanent  Importance, 
especially  in  the  United  States.  We  should 
be  Impressed  by  the  unfortunate  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  and  function  of  democracy 
that  prevails  in  many  sections  of  our  popu- 
lation. Many  of  our  intellectuals,  such  as 
writers,  preachers,  political  scientists,  and 
school  teachers — are  blind  of  the  true  quali- 
ties of  our  Constitution  and  are  obscured 
from  the  reality  for  which  our  Constitution 
stands.  Such  general  Ignorance,  or  misun- 
derstandings of  Jeffersonlan  thought  Is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate,  for  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  still  the  em- 
bodiment not  only  of  the  American  dream  of 
liberty  but  also  for  mankind's  libertarian 
ideals. 

Many  Americans  are  Inclined  to  forget 
that  the  priceless  heritage  of  democracy 
which  they  enjoy  today  had  to  be  won  In 
hard  battle,  and  that  it  took  generations  of 
effort  to  establish  viable  democratic  insti- 
tutions. Democracy  is  not  a  free  gift  of 
God.  We  cannot  expect  to  stand  idly  by, 
turning  our  backs  on  the  real  truth  and 
responsibility  that  faithful  men  Inspired  by 
God  have  set  forth.  If  we  orf  not  wise 
and  enlightened,  we  may  not  be  a  democ- 
racy in  the  future.  To  be  preserved,  every 
value  mtist  be  fought  for.  In  the  past  the 
struggle  for  freedom  was  won  by  those  who 
had  t^ie  brain  and  the  will  to  be  free.  Fore- 
most among  these  strong  leaders  and  build- 
ers of  democracy  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  an 
unexcelled  example  of  scientist,  writer, 
scholar,  administrator,  and  statesman  com- 
bined. Jefferson's  ideals  are  a  fulfilled  dream 
of  fair  democratic  government. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  Jeffersonlan 
democracy?  It  chould  be  remembered  that 
he  was  well  positioned  to  be  a  Judge  of 
right  and  wrong,  both  in  morals  and  gov- 
ernment. To  Jefferson  the  core  of  democ- 
racy was  ths  idea  of  liberty.  The  back- 
ground of  this  outstanding  American  fur- 
nishes the  source  of  the  Jeffersonlan  theory. 
He  was  an  independent  Virginia  farmer,  a 
rationalist,  and  a  lover  of  nature.  He  could 
not  xmderstand  that  curious  mysticism 
which  had  made  Europeans  the  frequent 
willing  slaves   of   their   mastara.     Looking 
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over  the  European  scene,  vhat  did  Jeffer- 
son see?  England,  corrupt  and  ruled  through 
an  unbalanced  monarch.  Runla.  an  enor- 
Boos  prtaon  taoose  tor  Mffs;  rrance.  slid. 
Ing  Into  an  ato^n  of  mlagovemment.  pov- 
erty, and  anarchy.  Against  these  nation- 
ruining  elements  Jefferson  was  determined 
that  the  enemies  of  mankind  Itself,  obscu- 
rantism and  tyranny,  ahould  never  be  per- 
mitted to  take  root  In  the  soli  of  America.  In 
the  year  Jefferson  was  elected  third  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Rush,  "I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of 
God  eternal  hostility  against  every  lorm  of 
tyranny  over  the  mind  at  man." 


Tboicas 


>m:  llAir  or 


Wnr 


(First- place  speech) 

CB7    Herbert    B.    McDonald.    Qonzaga    High 
School.  Spoftsjie) 

A*  tb*  smoke  of  the  Brltlah  cazmon  cleared 
from  tlM  plains  of  Torktown.  the  Okl  World 
saw  a  new  D»tion  bom  In  war  and  now  mak- 
ing ready  to  begin  its  Ufe  In  peace.  It  had 
the  heritage  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  work 
and  hope,  slowly  maturing  along  the  tidal 
eofMtland  of  our  continent.  George  Wash- 
ingtfio  was  the  symbol  of  the  permanezice 
of  that  heritage.  But  the  symbol  of  Its  force 
and  expanding  life  was  another — a  man  who 
lived  th«A  In  the  Piedmont  of  Virginia,  <m 
the  very  frontier  of  his  country:  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

"And  our  own  dear  liontlceUo."  he  onee 
vrota.  "wh^e  has  nature  spread  so  rich  a 
mantle  under  the  eye?  Mountains,  forests, 
rocks,  river.  With  what  majesty  do  we  there 
ride  above  the  storms.  How  sublime  to  look 
down  Into  the  workhoxise  of  natiire,  to  see 
her  clouds,  hall,  luow.  rain,  thunder,  all 
fabricated  at  our  feet;  and  the  glorious  sun. 
when  rising  as  If  out  of  a  distant  water.  Just 
gliding  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  giving 
life  to  all  nature." 

Behind  Jefferson  as  he  thus  miised.  gMting 
toward  the  West,  the  true  :;lortous  sunlight 
Of  the  revolution  was  rising.  The  Independ- 
ence that  he  declared  and  the  statutes  at 
freedom  that  he  formulated  embodied  that 
revolution  as  nothing  else  did,  and  now  the 
shadow  of  the  man  stretched  out  from  bis 
*^ttle  mountain"  of  MontlceUo  across  the 
greater  moiintains  beyond. 

The  old  Northwest  Territory,  which  by 
ancient  grant  belonged  to  Virginia,  was  ceded 
at  Jefferson's  proposal  to  the  United  States, 
and  In  the  same  year.  1784.  It  was  he  who 
first  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  government  of 
the  western  territory.  The  newest  and  most 
significant  point  In  this  plan  was  that  the 
territory  should  be  divided  into  States— new 
members  In  the  Union  perfectly  equal  with 
the  Original  Thirteen.  Thiis  was  laid  the 
b;.8ls  for  the  eventual  and  indefinite  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States,  and,  for  Jefferson. 
this  expansion  was  to  begin  with  the  first 
State  on  the  western  slope — the  preeent  State 
of  Ohio — which  he  wished  to  be  named 
"Washington." 

In  thla  great  action  propoeed  by  Thomaa 
Jefferson  in  1784.  and  adopted  by  the  Con- 
grese  in  1787.  we  have  that  dual  principle 
that  has  both  developed  the  realltv  of  the 
Union — by  the  creation  of  a  national  public 
domain — and  guaranteed  the  reality  of  the 
Statee — by  the  establishment  of  new  com- 
nckonwealths  beyond  the  original  members  of 
tbc  Union;  and  all  this  Jefferson  would  have 
aa  a  tribute  to  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
George  Washington. 

But  for  this  to  be  an  endtuing  thing,  be- 
yond the  generation  of  the  founding  fathers, 
and  extending  to  the  farthest  reaches  of 
time  and  space,  the  original  area  ot  the 
TTnlted  States  was  not  sufficient.  Again  Jef- 
ferson was  the  first  to  appreciate  this  fact. 
And  80.  when  the  power  of  the  Prealdency 
and  the  circumstances  of  foreign  events  en- 
abled him  to  act.  he  effected  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  which  at  one  stooke  doubled  the 


slas  of  the  Ration  and  extended  tlie  s|tan 
at  potential  States  to  the  very  ridge  of  the 
continent. 

■ven  that,  however,  was  not  enough.  In 
the  sante  year  he  commissioned  an  expedl- 
tkm  \o  traverse  our  vast  new  tcrrttory.  fol- 
lowing the  Missouri  across  the  plains  and 
into  the  Rockies.  And  from  there  It  was  to 
find  a  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along  the 
line  of  the  Columbia — the  great  river  of  the 
Wast.  Captain*  Lewis  aitd  Clark  received  the 
President's  commission,  and  fulfilled  It  by 
the  greatest  trip  of  explaratlon  in  our  his- 
tory. Tet  truly,  they  but  foUowed  the  lead 
of  him  whose  vision  first  had  captured  the 
West.  They  but  saw  more  clearly  the  glory 
of  nature — of  mountains,  forests,  rocks, 
tlvera— that  Jefferson  long  before  had  seen, 
from  his  little  mountain  in  far-away  Vir- 
ginia. 

And  as  for  the  sunlight — that  trae  glory  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  new  Nation  that  It 
bore— even  Lewis  and  Clark  did  not  live  to 
see  lU  fullest  rising.  That  light  is  only  now 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  our  eyes.  For, 
though  the  past  century  and  a  half  have 
tulflUed  Jefferson's  dreams  of  exi>ansl(Hi  of 
the  Union  across  the  continent,  and  even 
crowned  the  »ork,  moreover,  by  placing  o\ir 
farthest  frontier  under  his  chosen  aegis  of 
Washington — yet  sUll  the  horlaon  beckons. 
Today.  Alsvka  and  HawaU  are  that  horlaon. 
And  tomorrow,  beyond  the  peril  of  our  pree- 
ent peace,  what  the  horlaon  will  be  no  one 
can  say. 

May  this  great  work  of  expansion  and  hope 
of  the  future  which  we,  from  our  own  Monti- 
oello.  see  before  us  find  us  worthy  to  fulfill 
It — after  the  example  and  Inspiration  at 
Thomas  Jefferson,  man  of  the  West.  May  we. 
too,  with  majesty  ride  above  the  storms,  giv- 
ing life  to  aU  the  world. 

TRoicae  Jarmaoif 

(Second-place  speech) 

(By  Wendell  Sinn.  West  Vulley  High  School. 

Spokane) 

It  rang  from  the  Liberty  Bell  on  that  day 
of  July  4.  1778.  Tes;  it  rang  out  these 
words:  "Freedom  From  Want.  Freedom  From 
Fear.  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  Freedom  of 
Bellglon." 

These  unforgettable  words  were  written  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson's  great  hand  was  the 
composer.  That  hand  was  one  to  be  remem- 
bered.  For  his  was  the  first  to  write  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  second  to  write  as  Vice 
President,  and  the  third  to  write  as  Presi- 
dent. 

We  remember  Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  shy. 
silent,  and  forglveable  man.  Take  for  ex- 
ample his  first  candidacy  as  President.  While 
the  lips  of  his  opponent  were  telling  of  Jef- 
ferson's false  platform,  and  the  way  religion 
and  our  countries  lives  would  be  at  stake 
If  Jefferson  was  elected.  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
calmly  relaxing  at  home  over  a  book  called 
The  Morals  of  Jesua. 

But  when  It  came  to  his  people's  reputa- 
tion he  would  stand  up  and  fight,  for  b« 
was  a  firm  believer  of  the  protection  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  It  was  this  spirit 
that  served  his  native  for  his  entire  politi- 
cal life. 

It  wasnt  untU  1700  that  Mr.  Jefferson  be- 
gan his  real  poIlUcal  life.  Upon  Just  re- 
turning from  France,  where  he  served  as 
Minister,  he  found  that  America  had  won 
the  war  of  blood,  but  the  war  of  govern- 
ment was  still  progressing,  the  labors  against 
the  monopolists.  Jefferson,  a  dreamer  ahead 
of  his  day,  lifted  the  fog  of  realism  and  sent 
America  onward  to  denKxrracy. 

He  was  said  by  bis  opponent  in  thst  fight 
to  be  a  person  of  character.  It  was  later 
proven  that  Thomas  Jefferson  had  character 
when  he  stood  on  the  firm  governmental 
platform  that  the  will  at  the  majority  ■h»n 
rule  and  the  minority  shall  be  protected* 


rellgloas  intolerance  shall  be  abotlahed,  labor 
shall  not  be  exploited,  and  peace  and  honest 
friendship  shall  be  maintained  with  all 
nations. 

He  was  proving  that  thla  vast  Nation  waa 
the  world's  best  hope. 

Jefferson's  two  terms  as  President  proved 
fcry  crentfuL  He  raccaurtUly  made  war 
against  Barbery  pirates,  aiMl  declared  em- 
Largo  against  Britain  and  France  for  the 
impressment  of  American  sailors,  and  then 
he  climaxed  his  career  by  making  the  oMst 
■tupendcus  bargain  In  all  hlatory.  opening 
the  West  for  floods  of  pioneers  with  the 
Tionlslana  Pxirchaae. 

Then  Mr.  Jeffersosi  retired  frocn  politi- 
cal life  with  hands  aa  dean,  aa  they  were 
enq>ty.  He  returned  to  his  home.  Monti- 
cello,  end  to  financial  ruin;  but  he  remained 
as  he  said.  "A  man,  and  therefore  everything 
hxmian  is  within  my  hortaon."  His  remain- 
ing life  was  dedicated  to  research  and  re- 
ligion, and  these  he  combined  Into  one  sub- 
ject, education,  and  on  that  Idea  be  achieved 
an  immense  object;  for  he  established  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Again,  he  waa  forced  to  sell  his  estate  to 
assure  himself  of  a  home  and  his  grave.  In 
his  eighty-fourth  year  he  was  prepared  for 
his  greatest  adventure  yet,  but  he  prayed 
for  one  thing.  "Spare  me.  dear  Ood.  until 
the  next  Independence  Day."  His  prayer 
was  heard  by  the  Benevolent  Being  M14 
Thomas  Jefferson  passed  away  on  the  Foorth 
of  July  1826. 

Although  we  remember  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  the  first  to  write  as  Secretary  of  SUte.  the 
•eoond  to  write  as  Vice  President,  and  the 
third  to  write  as  Preeldent,  we  remember  him 
as  a  man  of  dreams  who  made  them  come 
true;  we  remember  him  as  the  fsther  ot  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  for  his  con- 
tribution toward  education;  we  remember 
him  for  his  fighting  for  rellgkms  freedom. 

80  when  you  bear  that  Uberty  BeO  ring 
out  loud  and  strong,  think  back  to  that 
date  of  1778  and  thoee  four  freedoms  mak- 
ing cherished  life  what  it  Is  today.  Think 
back  and  you  shall  remember  the  man  that 
handed  them  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson. 


COMTXBT  RtTIXB 


oaaroaiCAL  ooitner  auLsa 

1.  Speeches  sbaU  be  confined  to  rabjeeta 
relaUng  to  the  life  and  principles  of  ThomM 
Jefferson. 

2.  Speeches  should  not  be  leas  than  8  min- 
utes nor  longer  than  7  minutca.  A  penalty 
of  10  percent  shall  be  -miesril  against  oAend- 
Ing  contestant  for  each  15  seconds  under  t 
minutes  and  for  each  18  seconds  over  <| 
minutes. 

3.  Speeches  shall  be  Judged  as  followa: 
(a)  Material;  organlaatlon.  introduction, 
conclusion,  originality,  and  language.  40  per 
cent;  (b)  delivery;  appearance,  voIm,  ges- 
tures, enthusiasm,  and  sincerity,  30  percent; 
(c)  effectiveness;  hold  Interest,  audience  re^ 
^Miise,  80  percent. 

■SSAT  CONTIST  BULBS 

1.  bsays  shaU  be  confined  to  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  life  of  Thomas  Jeffersoit  and 
his  principles. 

^  Sasay  shaU  not  be  leas  than  600  words  or 
more  than  1.000  words. 

3.  They  shall  be  Judged  on  (a)  orlginaUtf. 
40  percent;  (b)  organixaUon.  30  percent; 
(c)  style  and  composlUon,  30  percent. 

(Plagiarism  win  disqualify.) 

Typewritten  or  legible  pen  and  tnfc 

»Bay:  Grand  prtme.  $80  United  Statee  sbt- 
In^i  bond:  second  prlie,  $36  United  0Ut« 
savings  bond;  area  winner,  scroD. 

Speech:  Grand  prize.  aSO  United  States  sav- 
ing t»Dd:  second  prlae,  gas  United  States 
■aTlagi  bond;  area  winner,  acroU. 
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Orand  champions  of  eassy  and  speech  con- 
test to  be  honored  as  guests  at  annual  t>an- 
quet  at  Davenport  Hotel  to  be  held  in  May. 
■May  to  be  read  and  speech  given  at  Jefler- 
eonlan  banquet  and  over  the  radio. 

Area  contests  to  be  completed  by  March  1. 

School  contests  to  be  completed  by  Febru- 
ary 1. 

comnmB 

Jeffersonlan  Club  of  Spokane  County :  Har- 
old Sherman,  president;  John  L.  Cooney. 
secretary. 

Central  Democratic  Committee:  Robert  D. 
Dellwo.  chairman;  John  O'Connor,  executive 
secretary. 


Sodaliam  by  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  jrawABx 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  Wednesday.  May  14.  1952 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  Socialism  by  Treaty, 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brickes]  before  the  Confer- 
ence of  American  Small  Business  Organ- 
izations in  this  city  on  April  22,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  a  relatively  new 
approach  to  socialism.  Having  failed  to  win 
approval  for  socialism  in  domestic  legislation, 
enemies  of  the  free-enterprise  system  are 
t'Jrning  to  treaties  and  executive  agreements. 
Most  of  these  treaties  originate  In  the  United 
Nations. 

Socialism  by  treaty  Is  a  greater  threat 
than  the  home-grown  variety  hatched  in  the 
White  House.  The  American  people  have 
never  hesitated  to  chaUenge  any  encroach- 
ment on  their  Uberty  by  their  own  Govern- 
ment. The  posslbUlty  of  poUtlcal  and  eco- 
nomic regimentation  from  an  external  source 
has  received  little  attention.  This  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  false  notion  that  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  tolerates  no  criticism 
of  foreign  affairs.  This  theory  of  bipartisan- 
ship amounts  to  a  plea  for  dictatorship. 
There  Is  practically  no  human  activity  which 
is  not  pro(>osed  to  be  regulated  by  treaty.  I 
hope  that  your  organization  will  wage  the 
aame  vigorous  campaign  against  socialism  by 
treaty  that  It  Is  now  conducting  against 
socalism  made  in  America. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  Conunu- 
nlst  Manifesto.  Karl  Marx  specified  the  re- 
quirements for  hie  brand  of  socialism.  The 
most  Important  of  these  requirements  were 
heavy  progressive  Income  and  inheritance 
taxes.  Men  were  asked  to  exchange  eco- 
nomic freedom  for  a  massive  redistribution 
of  wealth.  A  large  percentage  of  the  human 
race  made  that  trade.  Millions  of  dissenters 
have  been  ruthlessly  purged.  Our  present 
tax  rates  place  us  dangerously  near  the  Marx- 
Ian  Ideal.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  who 
advocate  stlU  higher  taxes  and  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  wealth.  Tou  have  heard 
those  who  advocate  ever-higher  taxes  speak 
on  the  subject  My  Heart  Bleeds  for  Small 
Business.  Small  business  has  been  quick  to 
qiot  this  insincerity. 

What  is  not  so  well  recognized  Is  that  this 
admlnlBtratlon's  foreign  policies  are  designed 
to  give  the  sixteenth  amendment  an  Inter- 
national appUcatlon.  The  head  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency.  W.  AvereU  Harriman. 
seems  to  favor  some  system  of  progressive 


Income  taxation  among  nations.    In  a  recent 
television  Interview,  he  said: 

"I  don't  know  of  any  way  that  one  people 
can  be  rich  and  the  rest  of  the  world  poor 
any  more  than  one  man  In  the  coiuitry  can 
be  rich  and  the  rest  of  the  people  poor." 

Mr.  Harriman  then  proceeded  to  com- 
plain about  the  unfair  distribution  of  wealth 
in  the  free  world.  He  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  with  only  10  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  free  world  has  over 
60  percent  of  its  wealth  and  productive  ca- 
pacity. Mr.  Harriman's  philosophy  supplies 
the  answer  to  a  number  of  foreign  policy 
riddles.  It  explains  our  refxisal  to  demand 
of  other  nations  a  greater  contribution  to 
their  own  defense.  In  terms  of  national  In- 
come and  percentage  of  national  budget,  they 
spend  much  less  than  we  do  on  military  pre- 
paredness. Tet  the  argument  is  made  that 
our  potential  allies  cannot  increase  signifi- 
cantly their  current  spending  for  recu-ma- 
ment.  Equality  of  sacrifice,  we  are  told,  de- 
nrands  that  the  American  taxpayer  con- 
tribute more.  As  long  as  the  cost  of  mutual 
secxmty  Is  computed  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  pay,  the  American  people  will  be  asked  for 
additional  billions  until  their  own  standard 
of  living  sinks  to  the  level  of  their  socialist 
beneficiaries.  Mr.  Harriman  will  then  no 
longer  be  offended  by  the  sight  of  a  wealthy 
America  In  a  world  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Harriman's  philosophy  also  explains 
the  State  Department's  desire  to  junk  the 
"buy  American"  act,  quotas  which  protect 
the  American  farmer's  standard  of  living, 
and  tariff  provisions  which  protect  you  and 
your  workers  from  a  fiood  of  goods  produced 
by  slave  or  sweatshop  labor.  Mr.  Harriman 
and  hl8  boss  are  not  content  to  ask  Congress 
to  repeal  this  protective  legislation.  They 
nuike  formal  apologies  to  foreign  critics  say- 
ing. In  effect,  that  Congress  Is  wicked  or 
stupid  In  trying  to  channel  defense  orders 
to  American  firms.  They  publicly  deplore 
the  fact  that  the  Tariff  Commission  might 
take  some  action  to  protect  bicycle  manuf  ac- 
tiu^rs  or  the  domestic  glass  and  pottery  In- 
dustries. No  wonder  the  businessmen,  farm- 
ers, and  wage  earners  regard  these  actions 
as  bordering  on  lunacy.  But  they  make 
sense  if  we  accept  the  basic  premise  of  Mr. 
Harriman  and  others  that  there  must  be  a 
global  redistribution  of  wealth. 

Those  who  want  to  make  an  international 
redistribution  of  wealth  have  been  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  a  permanent  program. 
The  Marshall  plan  was  sold  as  a  temporary, 
postwar  emergency  measure.  The  mutual  se- 
curity program  must  come  before  Congress 
each  year  for  approval.  International  so- 
cialism, like  Its  domestic  counterpart,  re- 
quires permanent  legislation  vesting  broad 
powers  in  a  centralized  authority.  The 
United  Nations  Is  attempting  to  prepare  a 
blueprint  for  world  socialism.  You  will  find 
that  blueprint  In  the  U.  N.  draft  covenant  on 
human  rights. 

The  draft  Covenant  attempts  to  define  and 
enforce  the  economic  and  political  rights 
and  duties  of  everyone  on  this  planet.  Last 
February,  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  de- 
cided to  split  the  draft  Covenant  into  two 
treaties.  One  treaty  deals  with  civil  and 
political  rights.  The  other  treaty,  and  the 
one  which  I  will  discuss  here  tonight,  spells 
out  your  economic  rights. 

The  final  text  of  both  covenants  is  now 
being  prepared  by  the  U.  N.  Human  Rights 
Commission.  The  Commission  plans  to 
complete  action  on  both  covenants  this  year. 
The  spokesman  for  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  on  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion Is  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

There  was  never  the  slightest  chance  that 
the  U.  N.'s  economic  blU  of  rights  would 
endorse  the  principles  of  free,  competitive 
enterprise.  The  vast  majority  of  U.  N.  mem- 
ber nations  practice  the  economic  regimenta- 
tion demanded  by  their  particular  form  of 
socialism,  communism,  or  fascism.   The  eoo* 


nomlc  portion  of  the  Human  Rights  Cov- 
enant does  not  recognize  the  right  to  own 
property.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  did  ask  that  the 
right  to  own  property  be  Included.  The  pro- 
posal was  voted  down.  Nevertheless.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  claims  that  unless  we  support 
these  "great  humanitarian  treaties  then  we 
are  going  to  be  classed  In  the  category  of 
backward  countries."  That  statement  Is  a 
perfect  example  of  internationalism  running 
berserk. 

Article  26  of  the  draft  Covenant  states 
that  each  party  to  the  Covenant  undertakes 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  "assure  the 
right  of  all  to  medical  service  and  medical 
attention  in  the  event  of  sickness."  This 
provision  for  socialized  medicine  should 
satisfy  Oscar  Ewlng  in  every  detail. 

The  Tnunan-Ewing  plan  for  socialised 
medicine  met  overwhelming  oppKMition  when 
offered  as  domestic  legislation.  The  medical 
professlor  waged  a  memorable  fight  for  free- 
dom. American  doctors  realized  that  our 
freedoms  are  inseparable;  that  the  regi- 
mentation of  doctors  leads  to  the  regimen- 
tation of  patients.  If  anyone  doubts  this, 
let  him  look  at  England  today.  British  doc- 
tors have  asked  to  be  relieved  of  their  Hlp- 
pocratic  oath  of  secrecy.  They  have  de- 
manded that  their  patients  be  forced  to  swal- 
low their  pills. 

The  American  doctors  won  their  battle 
against  socialized  medicine.  But  they  did 
not  win  a  war.  The  Identical  proposal  ap- 
pears in  the  Human  Rights  Covenant.  80 
far  as  I  know,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  registered  no  protest.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  medical  profession  has 
become  apathetic.  It  does  show  that  the 
dangers  Inherent  In  the  treaty-making  power 
are  not  widely  recognized.  There  Is  a  good 
reason  for  this  lack  of  recognition.  During 
the  first  160  years  of  our  Republic  treaties 
concerned  only  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  other  sovereign  states. 
The  vise  of  treaties  to  define  the  relation- 
ship between  American  citizens  and  their 
own  government  is  a  recent  developtne  it. 

It  is  true  that  article  25  of  the  draft 
Covenant  Is  not  self-executing.  In  other 
words.  Congress  would  have  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  the  treaty  provision  for 
socialized  medicine.  Where  Is  danger,  you 
may  ask,  if  legislation  Is  required  to  imple- 
ment this  provision  of  the  Covenant?  The 
answer  Is  that  Congress  is  compelled,  at  least 
morally,  to  enact  all  legislation  required  to 
give  effect  to  an  International  promise  made 
In  a  treaty.  As  a  result.  Congress  may  pass 
legislation  to  carry  out  a  treaty  obligation 
which  It  would  never  pass  If  It  had  complete 
freedom  of  action.  The  same  pressures  op- 
erate on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  20  years  hence  might  declare  the  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance  legislation  of  some 
future  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
Court  would  probably  not  reach  that  con- 
clusion if  its  decision  operated  to  breach  a 
treaty  obligation. 

Article  20  of  the  draft  Covenant  states 
that  governments  must  recognize  the  right 
of  everyone  to  work.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt would  claim  that  this  represents  an  im- 
provement on  our  own  Constitution. 

The  founding  fathers  did  not  specify  a 
right  to  work  In  the  Constitution  becavise  It 
was  not  necessary  to  do  so.  If  the  freedoms 
recognized  In  the  Constitution,  Including  the 
right  to  own  property,  are  preserved,  no  man 
can  be  prevented  from  seeking  emplojrment 
or  from  establishing  his  own  business.  The 
real  purpose  of  article  20  Is  to  give  every 
person  a  legal  right  to  employment  and  to 
impose  on  his  Government  a  corresponding 
duty  to  provide  such  employment.  The  end 
result  is  economic  serfdom.  Stalin  and  Tito 
win  always  be  able  to  boast  of  full  employ- 
ment guaranteed  by  the  state.  Liberty  is 
more  important. 

Article  21  of  the  draft  Covenant  recognises 
the  right  of  everyone  to  "Just  and  favoraUa 
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eondlttoiu  of  work."  "fair  wages."  "a  decant 
Unog,"  and  "periodic  hoUdays  wlUx  pay."  I 
hope  an  ot  you  will  read  Rev.  RumhII  J. 
CUsehyt  article  entitled  "Human  Bights  and 
the  United  Nations."  It  is  published  by  the 
FoundaOcm  for  Economic  Bducatlon.  Re- 
ferring these  so-called  economic  rights  in 
the  draft  covenant.  Dr.  Cllncby  said: 

"They  constitute  almost  the  entire  list  of 
what  might  be  called,  "The  Desires  of  Man- 
kind.' But  desires  are  never  rights,  ror  are 
tb«y  In  any  sense  essential  freedoms.  Food, 
dothlng,  and  shelter  were  not  demanded  by 
our  ancestors  as  grants  of  the  universe  nor 
as  rights  they  coiild  claim  from  their  Creator. 
The  only  right  they  had  was  the  right  to  be 
flree." 

In  recent  months,  the  Wage  Stabilisation 
Board  of  your  own  Qo^emment  has  con- 
cerned itself  with  just  and  favorable  con- 
ditions of  work.  Compulsory  unionism 
dictated  by  the  Government  is  said  to  be 
a  favorable  condition  of  work.  American 
business  and  labor  will  fare  -much  worse 
if  some  International  labor  disputes  board 
is  permitted  to  set  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. Nor  will  these  so-called  economic 
rights  appeal  td  workers  In  underdeveloped 
countries.  Imagine  how  a  worker  In  India 
will  regard  a  right  to  periodic  hoUdays  when 
he  cannot  work  enough  days  in  a  year  to 
keep  two  steps  ahead  of  starvation. 

Article  22  of  the  draft  covenant  recog- 
nises tbe  right  of  everyone  to  social  se- 
curity. That  seems  harmless  enough.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  considered  in  connection 
vlth  the  detailed  social-security  convention 
which  will  be  considered  at  the  Internatloiial 
Labor  Organization  conference  in  June.  It 
•moodies  the  Socialist's  dream  of  cradle- 
to-the-grave  security.  Article  6  of  the  ILO 
draft  convention  reads  as  foUowa: 

"Where  the  Insurance  against  the  contin- 
gency concerned  Is  voluntary,  the  public 
authorities  shall  subsidize  such  Insurance 
to    the    extent    of    at    least    one-quarter    of 

the  expected  coat  ot  benefits  and  admin- 
istration." 

Acceptance  of  the  provision  Just  quoted 
wovUd  destroy  every  private  Insurance  com- 
pany in  the  United  States.  Let  me  digress 
for  a  moment  to  tell  you  about  a  Supreme 
Court  cnse  involving  an  Ohio  farmer  named 
Filbum.  The  Court  upheld  a  penalty  as- 
sessed against  Pllbum  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  His  crime  consisted  of  feed- 
ing to  hla  own  poultry  and  livestock  grain 
raised  on  his  own  farm  in  excess  of  the 
quota  established  by  the  Secretary.  The 
substance  of  the  Coiut's  decision  was  ex- 
pressed m  these  words: 

"It  is  hardly  lack  of  due  process  for  the 
Government  to  regulate  that  which  it  sub- 
sidizes" (Wickard  v.  Filburn  (317  U.  S.  111. 
ISl    (1942)). 

Whenever  you  hear  a  phony  liberal  cry- 
ing, "my  heart  bleeds  for  small  business," 
remember  the  sad  case  of  Mz.  Filbum  before 
you  bite  at  the  subsidy  which  conceals  the 
hook. 

Other  so-called  economic  rights  In  the 
draft  Covenant  are  even  more  fantastic  than 
thnefi  I  have  mentioned.  They  include  the 
right  of  everyone  to  "an  adequate  standard 
Of  living,"  "continuous  improvement  of  liv- 
ing standards,"  and  "the  benefits  of  scientific 
progress  and  Its  applications."  Itiost  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  able  to  redistribute 
only  a  dismal  poverty.  For  millions  of  peo- 
ple, therefore,  the  Human  Rights  Covenant 
win  be  a  promise  to  the  ear  only  to  be  broken 
to  the  hope.  The  real  purpose  behind  these 
•D-called  economic  rights  Is  found  in  article 
10  of  the  draft  Covenant.  The  parties  to  the 
Covenant  "imdertake  to  take  steps  •  •  • 
through  international  cooperation,  to  the 
»ir»«ytmiim  of  their  available  resources"  to 
achieve  these  abstird  economic  rights.  Here 
Is  where  the  American  taxpayer,  the  real  for- 
gotten man,  comes  into  the  picture.  It  Is 
he  who  Is  made  responsible  for  satisfying  the 
•o<»iomlc  desires  of  every  human  being  In 


the  world.  Article  19  endoraes  the  concept 
of  progressive  income  tazatloa  among  na- 
tk»s.  It  carrtes  out  the  Harriman  plan  to 
purge  America  of  its  sin  of  being  prosperous 
in  a  world  at  poverty. 

The  U.  M.  draft  Covenant  treats  human 
rights  as  a  grant  by  the  state.  It  repudiates 
the  concept  that  all  men  are  endoweil  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
This  Is  the  concept  enunciated  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  embodied  in  our 
Constitution.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
liberty.  It  is  the  principle  for  which  Ameri- 
cans have  fought  on  countless  battlefields. 
Mow  we  are  aslced  to  sacrifice  that  concept 
for  so-called  economic  rights  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.  N.  Human  Bights  Commis- 
sion admits  were  inspired  by  "the  Socialist 
and  Connnunlst  movement  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  ■  Do  not  be  confused  by  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  opposes  the  Human 
Rights  Covenant.  It  would  legalize  much 
of  Stalin's  tyranny.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  tolerate  any  Interference  by 
the  United  Nations  in  her  purely  domestic 
affairs.  That,  I  might  add,  is  also  a  valid 
reason  for  rejection  of  the  draft  Covenant  by 
the  United  States. 

The  United  Nations  Is  forbidden  by  article 
a.  paragraph  7.  of  its  Charter,  to  interfere 
in  matters  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  its  members.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  prohibition,  the  U.  N.  is  trying  to 
regulate  by  treaty  every  aspect  of  th«  indi- 
vidual's economic  and  political  life.  Judge 
Florence  B.  Allen,  in  her  recent  book.  The 
Treaty  as  an  Instrument  of  Legislation,  has 
explained  how  the  U.  N.'b  treaty -making  axn- 
bltlons  threaten  not  only  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  America  but  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Judge  Alien  serves  on  the  United 
States  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  She 
holds  a  higher  Federal  Judicial  office  than 
any  other  woman.  Tou  should  read  her 
book. 

The  U.  N.'B  treaty-making  nmbltlonB  ar« 
appalling  to  everyone  who  cherishes  the  sov- 
ereignty and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  On  February  7,  1S52,  I  introduced 
In  the  Senate  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment.  It  la  Senate  Joint  Besolution 
130.  Fifty-eight  other  Senators  Joined  with 
me  as  cosponsors.  The  purpoee  of  this 
amendment  is  to  prevent  any  treaty,  such 
as  the  Human  Rights  Convention,  from  im- 
pairing any  of  our  constitutional  freedoms. 
This  amendment  declares,  In  effect,  that  the 
economic  and  political  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  be  traded  away  at  inter- 
national conference  tables.  It  is  designed 
to  prevent  a  surrender  of  national  sover- 
eignty by  treaty  or  executive  agreement  to 
some  form  of  world  or  regional  government. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130  would  prevent 
treaties  or  executive  agreements  from  nulli- 
fying the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several  States. 
And  finally,  my  proposed  amendment  would 
prevent  executive  agreements  from  being 
used  as  a  substitute  for  treaties.  The  debacle 
at  Yalta  shows  the  necessity  for  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

I  have  bean  trem<>ndousIy  gratified  by 
support  which  m)'  i>rr>nck--ed  amendment  has 
attracted.  The  o^erwhei.1ing  majority  at 
the  press,  th;  H^al  prrfesa^on,  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, ana  patriotic  societies  which 
have  studies  th*  ^oblem  are  fighting  for 
its  adopt'ion.  I  bq;>e  to  enlist  your  support. 
No  group  is  .more  endangered  by  the  Human 
Rights  Cover  ant  an'l  by  various  ILO  con- 
venMoroi  ths.i  American  small-business  en- 
ter prut^s.  It  Is  not  enough  for  you  to  write 
your  Senator  or  yovir  Congressman  urging 
him  to  support  Seuate  Joint  Resolution  130 
or  to  oppoM  UM  draft  Covenant.  You  mtist 
read   and  understacd  the  various  treaties 
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now  under  consideration  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Only  by  so  doing  will  you  be  able 
to  explain  to  others  in  yotir  community  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  the  treaty-making  power. 
You  must  talk  with  lawyers  in  your  com- 
munity about  the  complex  legal  Issues  in- 
volved. And  finally,  you  must  follow  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  speelal- 
Ixed  agencies  as  elosely  as  you  now  follow 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  and  Its 
coomilttees.  If  you  oppose  the  socialistic 
Fair  Deal  program,  you  have  even  more  rea- 
son to  oppose  socialism  by  treaty. 

Many  of  you  may  feel  that  this  dlsctisslon 
about  amending  the  Constitution  Is  aca- 
demic. Why  amend  the  Constitution  if  the 
President  disregards  iU  provisions?  That  is 
what  happened,  of  course,  when  President 
Truman  seized  the  steel  industry.  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  President  cannot  violate 
his  oath  of  office  with  impunity.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  Is  not  powerless. 
It  has  the  power  of  the  purse.  As  a  potential 
Judge  In  an  impeachment  action.  I  do  not 
want  to  disqualify  myself  by  discussion  of 
that  remedy.  However.  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  people  deeply  regret  that  they  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  uss  tba 
ballot-box  method  of  impeachment. 

It  has  been  amazing  to  hear  some  of  the 
self-proclaimed  liberals  attack  my  proposed 
oonstltutiooal  amendment  as  "reactionary" 
or  "undemocratic."  To  amend  the  Consti- 
tution it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  approval 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  two-thirds  of 
the  House  of  Repreeentstlves,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures.  No  po- 
litical act  requires  such  a  convincing  dem- 
onstration of  public  approval.  Neverthelcas. 
what  do  some  of  the  so-called  Uberals  who 
describe  my  amendment  as  "undemocratic'* 
say  about  one-man  seizure  of  private  prop- 
erty? They  hail  the  President's  act  as  a 
shining  example  of  democracy  in  action.  Has 
propaganda  made  the  word  'liberal"  synony- 
mous with  the  word  "totaUtarlan"? 

In  times  of  dire  emergency  other  Pred- 
dents  have  seized  private  property.  In  most 
cases  they  have  acted  pursuant  to  statutory 
authority.  President  Tniman  had  no  such 
authority  nor  does  he  claim  any  such  au- 
thority. On  rare  occasions  other  Presidents 
have  seiaed  private  property  to  meet  some 
emergency  when  no  other  remedy  existed. 
President  Truman  Ignored  a  legal  remedy, 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  adopted  an  Illegal 
remedy.  Other  Presidents  have  been  criti- 
cized for  exceeding  their  constitutional  au- 
thortty  even  though  clearly  motivated  by 
concern  for  the  general  welfare.  No  other 
President  has  ever  bypassed  the  Constitution 
to  pay  off  political  debts  to  his  supporters. 
For  these  reasons.  President  Truman's 
seizure  of  the  steel  industry,  if  not  chal- 
lenged, will  create  the  most  evil  precedent 
in  American  history. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
vague,  Inherent  powers  to  seiae  private  prop- 
erty, to  operate  that  property,  and  to  fix 
the  conditions  of  employment,  there  is  no 
limit  on  the  exercise  of  that  power  except 
his  own  sense  of  self-restraint.  We  must 
never  stop  fighting  to  keep  otir  government 
of  laws  from  being  converted  into  a  gov- 
ernment of  executive  discretion.  No  group 
has  a  more  vital  stake  in  this  principle  than 
small  business.  The  Fair  Dealers  who  claim 
their  hearts  bleed  for  small  business  seek 
to  promote  class  hatred.  They  ask  you  to 
hate  big  business.  Your  ills  are  ascribed  to 
the  selfishness  of  large  business  units;  never 
to  high  taxes  or  to  stifling  bureaucratic  con- 
trols. The  interdependence  and  speclallss- 
tion  of  otir  economy  makes  small  business 
Just  as  vital  to  the  defense  effort  as  btg  busi- 
neas.  The  Constitution  makes  no  distinction 
between  a  lot  of  property  and  a  little  prop- 
erty. 

We  must  fight  tooth  and  nail  to  revarsa 
Mr.  Truman's  dangerous  precedent.  Some 
future  President  may  use  It  to  seize  a  small- 
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business  defense  plant.  A  future  President 
could  use  it  to  force  striking  workers  to  re- 
turn to  their  Jobs  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 
That,  you  will  recall,  was  Mr.  Truman's  solu- 
tion for  handling  a  railroad  strike  shortly 
after  his  unfortunate  accession  to  the  ofDoe 
of  President.  The  President's  seizure  of  the 
steel  industry  reminds  me  of  some  prophetic 
words  by  the  founder  of  his  party.  Thomas 
Jefferson.  When  the  debate  on  slavery  first 
began,  Jefferson  feared  that  it  might  have 
to  be  resolved  by  force.  In  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor John  Holmes,  of  Maine,  dated  AprU  22, 
1820— exactly  132  years  ago — Jefferson  wrote: 

"But  this  momentous  question  like  a  fire 
bell  in  the  night  awakened  and  filled  me 
with  terror." 

Every  freedom-loving  American  must  have 
heard  the  same  sound  when  the  President, 
In  an  unsurpassed  exhibition  of  demagogery. 
announced  the  seizure  of  the  steel  industry. 
Do  not  ask  for  whom  the  bell  toils  without 
recalling  poet  John  Donne's  answer:  "It  tolls 
for  thee." 

All  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  steel 
seizure  were  removed  at  the  President's  preas 
conference  last  Thursday.    He  was  asked: 

•  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  proper  for  you  to 
■SlBS  the  steel  mills,  can  you.  In  your  opinion. 
sslBS  the  newspapers  and  radio  stations?" 

He  replied,  grimly  and  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  we  are  told,  that  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances the  President  has  the  power  to 
do  what  is  right  for  the  people.  He  is  so 
contemptuous  of  freedom  of  the  press  that 
to  this  moment  he  has  not  clarified  his 
oblique  answer.  It  is  no  excuse  to  point  out 
that  the  President's  answer  is  subject  to 
various  Interpretations.  Had  the  same  ques- 
tion been  put  to  every  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  from  George  Washington  to  Franklin 
D.  Rooaevelt  I  am  lun  that  the  answer 
would  have  been  "No,  never." 

If  ths  U.  N.  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 
Is  ratified  in  Its  present  form,  the  President 
Of  the  United  States  will  have  the  power  to 
seize  newspapers  and  radio  stations.  Arti- 
cles 14  and  18  of  the  draft  covenant  con- 
cern freedom  of  the  preas.  They  appear  in 
part  II  of  the  draft  covenant.  Now  let  me 
read  to  you  article  2.  paragraph  1.  of  the 
draft  covenant: 

"In  the  case  of  a  sUte  of  emergency  of- 
ficially proclaimed  by  the  authorities  •  •  • 
a  State  may  take  measures  derogating  •  •  • 
from  Its  obligations  under  part  11  of  this 
covenant." 

If  the  Human  Rights  Covenant  were  now 
in  effect,  I  have  no  doubt  that  President 
Truman  would  have  asserted  at  his  press 
conference  on  April  17  the  power  to  seiae 
newspapers  and  radio  stations.  He  could 
have  referred  the  reporters  to  articles  2.  14, 
and  18  of  the  draft  covenant.  He  could  have 
pointed  out  that  no  provision  of  any  treaty 
has  even  been  held  unconstitutional.  He 
could  have  pointed  out  that  treaties,  like  the 
Constitution  and  laws  in  pursuance  thereof, 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  What  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  calls  a  great  humanitarian  treaty 
places  every  segment  of  the  press  at  the 
mercy  of  one  man. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  you  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged. Continue  your  fight  for  freedom. 
When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  violated,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  a  de- 
featist attitude.  Obedience  to  the  law. 
planning  for  the  future,  and  even  political 
action  may  seem  futile  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shows  wanton  dis- 
respect for  constitutional  processes.  Every 
citlzei},  however,  has  a  solemn  duty  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution.  That 
duty  exists  regardless  of  how  the  President 
discharges  the  same  duty.  You  should  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  pessimism  as  a  result  of 
the  steel  seizure.  The  final  hours  of  every 
political  dynasty  produce  desperate  and  ir- 
rational action.  What  more  can  you  expect 
in  the  closing  hours  of  a  regime  riddled  with 
corruption,  drunk  with  power,  and  terrified 
by  the  possible  disdostire  of  red  herrings 


not  yet  discovered?  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
we  must  suffer  until  January  20,  1853.  But 
we  will  survive  if  no  new  major  wars  are 
declared  by  the  President.  When  you  go 
back  home  tell  yoiu*  friends  about  the  im- 
morality and  the  disrespect  for  law  which 
permeates  this  confused  and  panic-stricken 
Fair  Deal  bureaucracy.  But  do  not  speak  to 
them  in  despair.  The  desperate  action  of 
desperate  men  proves  that  your  long  fight 
against  Socialist  tyranny  has  not  been  In 
vain. 


AchicTementt  of  the  Democratic  Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHIMAN 

or  NEW  TOkK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
10  Representative  Frankun  D.  Roosx- 
VKLT,  Jr.,  addressed  the  annual  Grover 
Cleveland  dinner  of  the  Erie  County 
Democratic  Committee  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Roosevklt  delivered  a  fine  speech  on 
an  imp>ortant  subject,  and  gave  special 
attention  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  W. 
Averell  Harriman  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Representative 
Roosevelt's  remarks  on  this  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  in  Buffalo  again  to- 
night and  to  meet  with  my  fellow  Democrats 
in  Erie  County  as  we  approach  the  cam- 
paign of  1052. 

This  is  a  time  of  decision  for  the  American 
people  and  for  the  Democratic  Party.  Many 
of  the  issues  we  face  have  their  roots  deep 
in  the  past.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  we 
recall  the  memory  of  those  who  in  forme, 
times  led  a  militant  democracy  to  victory 
and  to  lasting  accomplishment  in  the  service 
of  our  country. 

After  Jefferson  and  Jaclcson,  no  other 
Democrat  of  the  nineteenth  century  stands 
out  in  the  light  of  history  in  bolder  perspec- 
tive than  the  great  American  Erie  County 
gave  to  the  Nation.  Grover  Cleveland. 

I  am  sure  that  many  present  here  tonight 
were  taught  in  their  youth,  as  I  was,  to  re- 
vere the  rugged  character  of  the  man  whose 
name  became  a  household  word  and  a  living 
symbol  for  the  principle  that  "public  office 
Is  a  public  trust." 

We  are  told  that  the  Bepubllcan  organi- 
sation and  leadership  hopes  to  make  an  issue 
of  corruption  In  the  1952  campaign.  The 
truth  is  that  it  has  been  Democratic  Presi- 
dents and  the  Democratic  membership  of 
Congress  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  ex- 
posing and  punishing  the  crimes  of  cor- 
ruption and  public  plunder  from  the  time 
of  President  Cleveland  down  the  years 
through  the  administration  of  another  great 
Democratic  President,  Harry  8.  Tnunan. 

One  would  think  that  the  party  machine 
that  only  yesterday  produced  a  Harding,  a 
FaU,  and  a  Teap>ot  Dome,  and  in  1950  made 
public  olSce  an  object  of  public  barter  in 
the  notorious  Hanley  deal,  would  shy  away 
from  the  issue  of  corruption.  But  we  know 
that  the  Republican  leadership  is  torn  asun- 
der and  is  now  engaged  in  a  death  struggle 
on  the  great  questions  of  foreign  policy. 
United  only  in  its  old  allegiance  to  special 
Interests,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  Is  casting  des- 
perately about  for  some  issue  to  divert  ths 


attention  of  the  American  people.  So  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  record  and,  as  Grover 
Cleveland  said,  "Let  them  tell  the  truth." 

This  was  a  Nation  of  only  38  States  and 
less  than  60.000,000  i>eople  when  Grover 
Cleveland  entered  the  White  House  67  years 
ago.  The  great  majority  of  our  population 
lived  and  worked  on  the  farms,  as  compared 
with  less  than  16  i>ercent  today.  Since  then, 
with  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  the  air- 
plane, radio,  television,  even  the  telephone, 
and  with  the  dawn  of  the  Electrical  Age,  mass 
production  and  mass  consumption  have  rev- 
olutionized our  economy  and  our  industry. 
Under  Democratic  administrations  since 
Cleveland's  time,  the  wage  earners  of  this 
country  have  won  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively,  the  right  upon  which 
the  high  living  standards  of  labor  and  the 
prosperity  of  business  and  agriculture  ulti- 
mately depend. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  changes  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  we  find  much  in  the  history  of  the 
Cleveland  administration  that  has  meaning 
for  us  today. 

As  mayor  of  Buffalo,  as  sheriff  of  Erie 
County,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Grover  Cleveland  had  fought  the  cor- 
rupting infiuences  of  special  Interests  wher- 
ever he  found  them.  To  do  so  he  had  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  Republican  opposi- 
tion of  his  day. 

On  this  point  one  of  this  city's  distin- 
guished dally  newspapers,  in  commenting 
editorially  on  tonight's  dinner,  chose  to  over- 
look many  historical  parallels  between  my 
father's  pubUc  career  and  Mr.  Cleveland's. 
Among  other  slmUarltles,  they  both  fought 
corruption  fearlessly  both  within  and  with- 
out political  parties.  The  famous  reference 
to  Grover  Cleveland,  made  at  the  1884  nomi- 
nating convention,  "We  love  him  most  for 
the  enemies  he  has  made."  would  have  ap- 
plied with  equal  force  to  my  father. 

As  President,  Grover  Cleveland  revitalized 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  make  effec> 
tlve  a  merit  system  which  is  even  now  being 
extended  by  President  Trunuin  against  loud 
protest  from  the  principal  critics  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Cleveland  established  the  first 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  curb 
outrageous  rebates  and  extortionate  railroad 
rates.  And  in  his  first  administration  he  re- 
stored to  the  public  domain  more  than 
81.000,000  acres  of  public  lands,  rich  in  tim- 
ber, oil,  minerals,  and  potential  water  poww. 
This  undeveloped  empire  of  farm  lands  and 
natural  resources  was  greater  in  area  than 
the  entire  State  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land combined.  It  had  been  fraudulently 
given  away  by  the  spoilsmen  who  seised  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  Party  after  Lincoln. 
It  was  reclaimed  by  Grover  Cleveland  for  the 
American  people. 

Many  of  these  policies  which  had  their 
beginnings  in  the  Cleveland  administration 
have  been  carried  forward  to  accomplish- 
ment under  Presidents  Wilson.  Roosevelt, 
and  Truman,  often  against  bitter  Republi- 
can opposition. 

In  this  campaign  we  must  take  that  record 
of  accomplishment  directly  to  the  people. 
Not  all  the  propaganda  of  a  Republican  press, 
not  all  the  sniping  of  the  columnists  and 
radio  commentators,  can  wipe  out  the  gains 
which  the  American  people  have  won  under 
the  New  Deal  and  the  Pair  Deal,  and  the  peo- 
ple know  It. 

A  bare  summary  of  the  record  of  construc- 
tive measures  enacted  in  the  last  20  years 
explains  why  this  is  no  time  to  ttim  the 
clock  back  and  to  return  to  the  policies  of 
the  last  Bepubllcan  administration  and  its 
lineal  descendants  in  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

The  Banking  Act  of  1933  guaranteed  the 
bank  deposits  of  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try through  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
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1985,  made  It  possible  for  the  people  to  In* 
vest  their  money  In  securltlee  without  losing 
theh  life  Baylngs. 

The  Wagner  Act  of  1935  guaranteed  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively, a  right  which  must  be  fully  main- 
tained agatnit  crippling  Jokers  In  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  every  renewed  attempt  to 
rob  telmr  of  Its  bUl  of  rights. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  19S1S  established 
federal  old-age  pensions,  survivors  Insur- 
SBce,  unemployment  Insurance,  and  Federal 
assistance  to  the  needy  aged,  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  blind  and  disabled.  It  was  this 
•et,  after  the  Republican  majority  In  the 
Bghtietb  Congress  was  repudiated,  that  was 
amended  in  1950  to  give  10,000,000  more  peo- 
ple social-security  coverage.  Senator  I^kh- 
lUK  and  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  In  this 
ObBfress  to  Increase  the  benefits  and  further 
extend  the  coverage  to  an  additional  11.000,- 
000  people. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1033, 
extended  In  1938,  gave  price  support  to  agri- 
culture, brought  that  Industry  out  of  the 
■lotigh  of  bankruptcy  and  depression  under 
tba  Hoover  administration,  and  placed  it  on 
the  most  prosperous  basis  the  American 
fanner  has  ever  known. 

In  housing  legislation,  In  rent  and  price 
control,  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  and 
In  scores  of  other  measures  the  Democratic 
administration  of  the  last  20  years  has  grap- 
pled wtth  the  problems  which  concern  the 
American  people  and  asserted  the  public  in- 
terest against  the  demands  of  privilege. 

TtM  conservation  policies  which  President 
Olereland  Inaugurated  have  been  carried  for- 
ward to  protect-  the  people's  Interest  in  the 
pubUe  domain.  The  TVA  Act  of  1933.  the 
Kural  Electrification  Act  of  1930,  and  the 
aspaaslon  of  the  program  of  rlver-basln  de- 
Tdopment  under  President  Truman  have 
eairied  to  both  city  and  the  farm  homes 
In  the  South  and  West  the  benefits  of  low- 
ooat  *lc<rtrie  energy  from  the  natural  re- 
■mirces  ef  hydroelectric  power  which  rightly 
balong  to  all  the  people.  Why  should  the 
jMople  of  the  Northeast  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  low  utility  rates? 

X  have  had  the  privilege  in  the  Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress  of  sponsoring  legislation  for  the 
xadevelopment  of  Niagtu-a  Falls,  having  in- 
troduced in  the  Hotise  a  bill  identical  to  the 
a»e  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  our  great 
Senator  and  former  Oovernor,  the  Honorable 
BBonr  H.  LsHMAX.  This  bill  would  pro- 
irtde  for  construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
aeers  of  the  remedial  works  needed  to  stop 
tlM  erosion  of  the  Falls,  to  enhance  the  scenic 
ipectacle.  and  to  develop  here  on  the  frontier 
about  1.800,000  kilowatts  of  low-coet  hydro- 
electric power. 

The  measure  to  which  I  refer  has  had  the 
support  of  "every  engineering  and  technical 
ac«ncy  ot  ova  Oovernment  charged  by  law 
with  the  conservation  and  control  of  the 
public  waters  of  the  Niagara  River,  but  it 
was  met  with  stubborn  opposition  from  lead- 
•n  of  the  Republican  Party,  State  and  Na- 
tional. This  bill  was  unopposed  when  we 
presented  It  in  1950.  It  could  have  been  en- 
acted before  now  to  speed  this  great  develop- 
ment, had  it  not  been  that  two  Republican 
sponsored  measures  were  injected  on  the  eve 
of  the  1951  hearings,  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill 
to  tvim  over  Niagara  Falls  to  private  utility 
Interests,  and  the  Ives-COle  bill  to  entrust 
this  gigantic  construction  job  to  Governor 
Dewey's  hand-picked  power  authority,  which 
would  then  sell  the  people's  resoxirces  to  the 
private  utilities  at  the  bus  bar.  These  latter 
two  bills  would  certainly  not  bring  cheap 
power  to  our  Industries  or  our  people,  but 
would  certainly  bring  fat  profits  to  the  pri- 
vate utility  monopolists. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  domestic  pol- 
icies and  programs  which  are  at  stake  in 
the  campaign  of  1953. 

Above  all.  the  people  of  this  country  are 

entitled  to  live  at  peace.  In  strength  and 

^•eciirity  with  our  allies  of  the  free  world 


against  aggression,  wi^ii  all  tbe  rights  of 
American  ciUaenshlp  enloyed  equally,  with- 
out regard  to  color,  race,  national  arigln,  or 
religious  persuasion. 

I  have  not  the  sllghtaat  doubt  that  the 
American  people  will  go  forward  to  con- 
solidate the  gains  we  have  tUready  woo.  sod 
that  we  shall  carry  on  In  the  neve: -ending 
struggle  of  each  generation  to  perfect  and 
advance  our  repreeentadve  democracy. 

We  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  fortu- 
nate Indeed  in  having  a  greut  uatlve  son 
to  present  to  the  national  convention  in 
Chicago  this  July.  Never  have  fhe  people 
of  the  United  States  had  the  oppcrttinity 
to  support  a  man  for  the  Presidency  who 
is,  by  his  many  years  of  special  training. 
In  business  and  In  government,  so  well  qual- 
ified for  this  great  and  demanding  task. 

For  the  last  ao  years  Averell  Harriman 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  to  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world. 

In  1928  Averell  Harriman  supported  our 
beloved  former  governor,  Alfred  E.  SnUth, 
for  the  Presidency.  In  19S8,  he  acUvely 
joined  the  New  Deal  by  serving  hi  the  NRA 
In  New  York  and  in  Washington.  During 
the  years  that  followed,  Ifr.  Harriman  waa 
chairman  of  the  Businessmen's  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and,  in  this  capacity,  was  of  great  assistance 
in  developing  the  whole  progressive  program 
which  solved  the  problems  of  the  I930's. 

In  1940,  as  the  shadow  of  World  War  n 
hung  over  our  Nation,  the  President  called 
Mr.  Harriman  to  an  important  role  in  the 
industrial-mobilization  program.  Prom  1941 
until  the  end  ctf  the  war.  Mr.  Harriman 
served  m  many  critical  foreign  poets,  as 
special  lend-lease  administrstor  and  as  Am- 
bassador to  Russia.  He  attended  all  the 
Big  Three  conferences  during  these  critical 
years.  In  1940,  President  Truman  appointed 
hho  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and  there- 
after to  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

From  1948  to  the  present  day,  Mr.  Hairt- 
man  has  played  the  key  role  in  the  Mar- 
shall plan — this  country's  daring  economlo 
program  which  has  saved  Europe  from  com- 
munism. Since  Korea,  he  has  served  as  the 
President's  special  assistant  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  la  now  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Sectirlty. 

Averell  Harriman  is  Indeed  a  man  of 
vision.  As  early  as  April  1945,  Secretary 
Forrestal  noted  in  hU  diary,  that  Mr.  Har- 
riman warned  of  the  need  of  greater  flrm- 
neea  toward  Russia  and  the  Impending  cold 
war. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have  been 
selected  as  chairman  of  the  national  com- 
mittee for  Harriman  for  President,  and 
Democrats  all  over  the  State  and  Nation 
are  Joining  Senator  Lehman  and  me  in  our 
efforts  to  nominate  and  elect  Mr.  Harriman. 

Under  the  leadership  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican. o\ir  Democratic  Party  can  continue  to 
lead  our  country  fcffward  on  the  road  to 
progress  and  the  world  on  Uie  road  to  peace. 


Mississippi    Opposes    laserliBf    Comi 
■istic     Planks     in     the     Democralic 
Platform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MTSBIMHIWI 

n  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  19S2 

Mr.    RANKIN.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  the  Rbcoid.  I  am  Inserting  « 
statement  Issued  by  the  Mississippi  State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  ex- 
pressing unqualified  opposition  to  the  in- 
sertion of  communistic  planks,  such  as 
the  FEPC.  antisegregatlon.  and  the  so- 
called  civil-rights  program  in  the  Demo- 
cratic  platform.  

The  so-called  FEPC.  which  has  been 
written  Into  the  laws  of  several  of  the 
Northeastern  States,  is  already  wrecking 
the  Industries  of  that  area.  No  Intelli- 
gent businessman  would  go  to  a  State 
that  has  this  vicious  program  written 
Into  its  laws  to  start  an  industry  of  any 
Und.  Many  industries  in  those  States 
are  closing  down  and  moylng  to  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

This  so-called  antisegregatlon  move- 
ment, which  is  Communist  Inspired,  and 
Is  being  used  to  stir  race  trouble  through- 
out the  country,  and  especially  through- 
out the  South,  is  doing  the  Negroes  more 
harm  than  anything  else  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  50  years. 

This  whole  so-called  clvll-rlghts  pro- 
gram is  simply  designed  to  promote  com- 
munism, wreck  American  institutions, 
and  destroy  the  American  way  of  life. 

As  I  have  said  before,  whenever  a  ques- 
tion arises  here  In  this  House  that  really 
involves  the  safety  of  the  Nation,  the 
men  who  fly  to  Its  defense  first  are  the 
sons,  grandsons,  and  collateral  relatives 
of  those  old  men  who  wore  the  gray,  and 
the  ones  who  wore  the  blue,  in  that  great 
conflict  known  as  the  War  Between  tbe 
States. 

We  are  In  a  battle  to  save  America  for 
Americans;  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Democratic  executive  committee  of 
Mississippi  for  outlining  a  program 
which  every  other  State  in  the  Union 
should  follow. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

A  9rATKMCNT  or  Missuozm's  Potanom 
To  Our  Fellow  Democrat$: 

In  view  of  the  confusion  caused  by  tha 
varying  reports  of  Senator  Richaio  Rua- 
SBx's  Statement  on  the  eve  of  the  Florida 
prealdentlal  pc^ularity  election,  we  feel  that 
Mississippi  Democrau  are  entitled  to  a  darl- 
flcatlon  of  our  posiUon: 

1.  Our  Bute  Democratic  executive  oom- 
mlttee.  by  resolution,  has  endorsed  the  can- 
didacy of  Senator  Rxmssu.  and  the  litera- 
ture now  being  used  in  iu  information  pro- 
gram states  taat  '•Mississippi's  delegatloo 
to  the  national  convention  wUl  support  ttM 
nomination  of  Senator  Russxu.  of  Georgia 
as  the  convention's  candidate  for  President 
ot  the  United  States  so  long  as  a  majority 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation  thinks  thu  ac- 
tion feasible  under  the  circumstanoas. 

3.  This  endorsement  was  given  in  tbe  light 
of  Senator  Rx.'asKu.'s  courageous  fight  in  the 
Congress  against  FEPC  and  other  vicious 
antlsouthem  legislation  and  his  pubUo 
statements  that  if  the  national  party  plat- 
form contained  a  compulsory  PBPC  plank, 
and  he  was  the  nominee,  that  he  would 
repudiate  such  a  plank. 

S.  An  unbiased  study  of  Senator  RuaasLL'a 
statements  in  Florida  does  not  reveal  any 
change  m  his  stand  on  these  vital  issues. 
He  simply  said  he  would  not  bolt  the  c<mven- 
tion  in  any  nt^ht  over  FEPC,  but  would  stay 
there  and  fight  all  the  way.  That  la  ex- 
actly what  Mississippi  plans  to  do. 

4.  The  fact  that  hla  statements  have  been 
erroneously  Interpreted  certainly  does  not 
eliminate  him  as  a  candidate  acceptable  to 
Mississippi  and  the  South.  Before  passing 
final  judgment  on  Senator  Ritbbsll  we  are 
•ore  that  all  fair-minded  Misalasippians  wUl 


want  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  every  doubt 
and  will  await  fxirther  developments  before 
reaching  any  final  conclusions.  (In  Wash- 
ington, on  May  8,  Senator  RDassu.  told  re- 
porters that  "as  the  Democratic  nominee  he 
would  disavow  any  compulsory  FEPC  plank 
written  into  the  party  platform.") 

6.  Since  this  situstion  has  arisen  it  is  well 
for  aU  Misslsslppians  to  realies  that  the 
Democratic  Party  of  our  State  is  a  free  and 
Independent  political  party  and  as  such  is 
fighting  for  the  sound  principles  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  democracy  and  States'  rights.  Ours 
Is  s  fight  'for  sacred  principles — not  a  fight 
for  any  one  man. 

6.  Mississippi  Democrats  also  surely  realise 
that  their  State  Deniocratlc  Convention  on 
June  34  wUl  make  its  decisions  as  to  condi- 
tions and  candidates  in  the  light  of  events 
as  they  then  exist.  Our  State  convention 
can.  and  It  most  surely  wlU.  take  such  ac- 
tion as  to  Senstor  Rttssxll  and  any  and  all 
other  candidates  for  the  nomination  as  it 
deems  to  the  best  Interest  of  Mississippi  at 
that  Ume. 

7.  The  State  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee, by  resolution,  has  creajted  a  People's 
Campaign  Committee  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  forming  an  active  and  ade- 
quate organization  in  every  county  to  Inform 
every  Democratic  voter  in  Mississippi's  1,767 
precincts  of  the  opportunity  Mississippi  and 
the  South  have  in  1063  to  effectively  use  the 
balance  of  political  power  that  the  South 
now  holds  in  tbe  Democratic  Party. 

8.  The  People's  Campaign  Committee  has 
l>een  duly  named  and  has  such  a  program 
under  way  with  the  work  directed  toward  the 
securing  of  s  delegation  from  otir  State  to  the 
MaStonal  Convention  composed  only  of  loyal. 
States'  rights,  Jeffersonian  Democrats  that 
will  stand,  without  compromise,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  government.  States* 
rights,  and  individual  freedom  on  which  the 
Democratic  Piu-ty  was  founded. 

0.  This  means  that  if  the  platform  adopted 
at  the  National  Democratic  Convention  con- 
tains civil  rights.  FEPC,  and  other  anti- 
southern  planks,  as  it  did  In  1»48.  MissU- 
slppl's  delegation  wUl  take  no  fiu-ther  par- 
ticipation in  the  convention.  There  will  be 
no  compromise  on  this  point. 

10.  This  also  mesns  that  Mississippi's  dele- 
gation would  not  support  Senator  Rosselx. 
or  any  other  man  willing  to  accept  the  nom- 
ination on  such  s  plstform.  Again  there  can 
be  no  compromise  on  this  point. 

11.  It  is  also  the  objective  of  the  program 
to  have  our  State  convention  delay  the  selec- 
tion of  Mississippi's  Presidential  electors 
until  after  the  national  convention,  so  that 
when  our  Presidential  electors  are  selected 
they  will  consist  of  those  who  will  cast 
Mississippi's  votes  in  the  electoral  college 
only  for  a  man  who  stands  for  States'  rights, 
the  true  Jeffersonian  principle  of  democracy, 
and  who  is  openly  and  positively  opposed  to 
all  the  vicious  and  socialistic  national  party 
planks  that  call  for  the  adoption  of  FEPC. 
dvU  rights,  and  antisegregatlon  legislation. 

13.  It  is  the  further  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram to  work  In  close  cooperation  with  otber 
Southern  States  that  the  political  power  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  South  may  be  used  to 
either  force  the  present  lesdership  of  the 
national  party  to  adopt  a  platform  and  nomi- 
nate a  candidate  acceptable  to  the  South  or 
to  give  the  combined  electoral  vote  of  at  least 
seven  Southern  States 'to  a  real  Jeffersonian 
Democrat  and  thus  throw  the  election  into 
the  House  of  Representatives — where  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  parties  of  the 
Southern  States  would  have  better  than  a 
£0-60  chance  of  being  elected  the  next  Prasl- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

13.  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  Demo- 
crats havs  adopted  resolutions  recessing 
their  State  conventions  until  after  the  na- 
tional convention,  when  they  wUI  meet  again 
and  take  appropriate  action  in  the  light  of 
conditions  that  then  exist.  Both  States  will 
delay  the  selection  ot  thehr  Presidential  elec- 


tors until  after  the  national  convention. 
Our  program  contemplates  that  the  Missis- 
sippi State  Democratic  Convention  on  June 
3S  will  take  similar  action  and  that  other 
Southern  States  wUl  Join  with  South  Caro- 
lina. Louisiana  and  Mississippi  in  this  plan. 

It  is  therefore  evident  to  aU  thinking  Mis- 
slsslppians that  the  stand  Mississippi  wlU 
take  in  the  national  convention  or  afterward 
will  not  be  controlled  by  any  one  candidate's 
stand  or  public  statements. 

If  Mississippi  Democrats  select  the  right 
men  and  women  as  delegates  in  precinct, 
county  and  State  conventions,  we  can  all  be 
sure  there  wUl  be  no  compromise  on  Missis- 
sippi's part— on  either  the  platform  or  the 
candidate — ^in  the  national  convention  in 
July. 

In  the  meantime  we  urge  all  loyal.  States' 
Rights.  Jeffersonian  Democrats  In  Mississippi 
to  continue  their  diligent  work  and  support 
toward  making  the  present  program  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Mississippi  so  highly 
effective  that  our  State  delegation  to  the 
national  convention  will,  as  it  did  in  1948, 
represent  the  great  majority  of  Mississippi 
men  and  women  in  a  manner  that  brought 
glory  to  the  name  of  Mississippi,  set  into 
motion  a  movement  that  has  bad  great  in- 
fluence in  the  Congress  and  one  that  has 
gained  the  respect,  admiration  and  support 
of  millions  of  real  Americans,  both  within 
and  without  the  South. 


Staidentt  Draw  Up  Platform  for  GOP 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALXrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  S.  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  of  the  Young  Republicans  of  Occi- 
dental College,  which  is  in  my  district  in 
Los  Angeles,  as  they  have  without  ques- 
tion written  a  concise,  common -sense 
platform  for  GOP.  one  to  which  I  can 
readily  adhere.  I  also  want  to  congrat- 
ulate Dr.  Richard  Reath,  faculty  adviser 
to  this  group.  This  statement  speaks 
for  itself: 
(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  13, 1952] 

Studkwts  Daxw  Up  PLAiroaM  ro«  GOP — 
Planks  Vikwxd  as  Containing  Thinos  That 
Wouu)  Bx  Oooo  roB  Eldbs  To  CoNsroxa 

(By  the  Watchman) 

An  inkling  of  what  some  of  the  collegiate 
Republicans  are  thinking  is  given  in  the 
platform  the  Toung  Republicans  of  Occi- 
dental College  drew  up  for  consideration  by 
tbe  mock  national  convention  at  Pepperdlne 
Cbllege  last  Saturday. 

As  we  understand  it.  the  young  people 
talked  so  long  about  it  that  they  hso  to 
postpone  action  and  turn  to  ^sallotlng.  But 
they  passed  it  around.  Dr.  Richard  Reath,  of 
Occidental's  political  science  department,  is 
faculty  adviser  to  the  Young  Republican 
group,  who  had  the  assignment  to  draw  up 
a  platform — a  platform  ccmmittee,  as  It 
were. 

COTTLS   TAKX    CTTZ 

The  platform  says  something  and  the  elders 
of  the  party  could  take  a  cue  from  them 
both  as  to  brevity  and  content.    The  plknks: 

"Foreign  poUcy:  We  strongly  oppose  the 
creeping  Communist  menace,  both  in  Europe 
and  m  Asia.  We  favor  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  democratic  nations,  but  on  a 
scale  which  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
Nation's  capacity  to  give  aid.  Such  aid 
should  not  destroy  the  economic  solvency  of 
the  United  SUtes. 


"Honesty  in  government:  We  stand  for  a 
complete  and  thorough  house  cleaning  in  the 
Federal  Oovernment  which  wUl  remove  the 
graft  and  corruption  which  have  been  so 
characteristic  of  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. We  shall  continue  reorgani- 
sation of  the  Government  in  such  a  way  as 
to  maks  It  more  efficient  and  to  provide  less 
opportunity  for  corrupt  practices." 

FAVOR   RKDtrCXD  SFBNDINO 

"Fiscal  budget:  We  favor  a  balanced 
budget  and  reduced  Government  spending, 
especially  in  nondefense  areas  of  the  budget. 
We  shall  support  reductlonH  In  taxes  to  pro- 
vide incentive  for  increased  productivity  on 
the  part  of  both  labor  and  management. 
We  believe  that  tne  present  spendtiirlf  t  Oov- 
ernment, if  allowed  to  continue,  will  destroy 
the  economic  security  of  the  United  States. 

"Communism  in  government:  We  stand 
for  an  elimination  of  all  subversive  elements 
from  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States, 
with  emphasis  on  unreliable  elements  in  the 
State  Department. 

"Socialism :  We  are  opposed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  individual  rights  and  incentives  by 
the  steady  encroachment  of  a  centralized 
Socialist  bureaucracy. 

"Taft-Hartley:  We  stand  for  the  basic 
principles  embodied  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
with  the  realization  that  in  tne  light  of 
experience  certain  improvements  can  be 
made." 

VXTKEANS'    UOBTa 

"Veterans :  We  favor  giving  the  Kcn'eah  war 
veterans  the  same  rights  as  those  enjoyed 
by  the  veterans  of  World  War  £1. 

"Housing:  We  favor  slum  clearance,  tm- 
der  the  direction  of  local  government  and 
by  private  enterprise. 

"SmaU  business:  We  will  continue  our 
traditional  aid  to  email  business  by  both  the 
sntitrust  laws  and  by  reduction  of  taxes. 

"Social  security:  We  favor  maintenance  of 
the  present  system,  with  more  careful  super- 
vision to  prevent  misuse  of  the  social-secu- 
rity laws  by  those  not  actually  entitled  to 
beneflto." 

OrPOSX    BBANNAN    FLAK 

"Farm  aid:  We  shall  continue  to  oppose 
the  Brannan  plan,  but  stand  for  Federal  aid 
to  help  the  farmer  when  the  farmers  are  in 
need  of  help. 

"Resources:  We  stand  for  a  better  con- 
servation policy  which  will  preserve  our 
diminishing  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions. We  favor  ownership  of  the  tidelands 
by  the  Individual  States. 

"Civil  rights:  In  the  tradition  of  Lincoln 
we  shall  continue  the  support  of  civil  rights. 
We  favor  equal  rights  for  aU  citizens  of  the 
United  States  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
religion." 


Albert  Cfinton  Vang  ha 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1952 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  Hon.  Albeit  Clinton  Vaughn,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker— 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single 

q>les. 
But  in  battalions. 

Since  the  convening  of  the  second 
session  of  the  current  Congress  and 
we  last  held  manorial  serrioes  here. 
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10  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  joined  the  innumerable 
caravan.  However,  remembering  that 
the  membership  of  the  Congress  is  531. 
no  doubt  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the 
mortality  rate  here  is  not  excessive. 
Nonetheless,  as  it  seems  to  many  of  us, 
a  permanent  parting  of  friendships  cre« 
ated  in  our  work  here  is  especially  pain- 
ful We  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
d  one  in  private  business  who  has  by 
death  lost  his  partner.  Many  times  when 
I  look  over  the  Chamber  when  business 
is  under  way  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
complete  scene  without  those  who  were 
only  a  short  while  ago  with  us.  full  of 
hope,  confidence,  and  expectation,  and 
With  an  eager,  rejoicing  desire  to  meet 
all  demands. 

This  hope,  confidence,  and  expectation 
controlled  Mr.  VAiTGRir  especially,  who 
had  studied  legislation  in  action  and 
labored  so  praiseworthlly,  during  the  too 
short  period  he  was  a  Member,  to  merit 
the  distinction  which  had  been  visited 
upon  him  by  the  enlightened  constitu- 
ency of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania.  Since  our  late  friend 
was  a  successful  businessman,  he  must 
have  been  also  a  hard  worker  in  private 
life,  an  attribute  that  he  carried  to  the 
Congress  to  an  admiraUe  degree.  As 
one  watched  Mr.  VAtroHir's  intense  appli- 
cation to  duty  here,  he  coiild  logically 
conclude  that  he  appreciated,  though 
only  57  years  of  age,  ttxat  his  earthly  days 
would  soon  end  and  he  must  therefore 
work  very  hard  to  accomplish  all  he 
could  before  the  end. 

It  should  be  emphasized  to  the  credit 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Vauohk  that,  obvi- 
ously, if  they  had  been  self -centered  they 
could  have  garnered  more  of  life's  so- 
called  good  things  by  remaining  in  pri- 
vate life  and  being  satisfied  with  large 
bank  accounts  dissociated  from  the  good 
will  and  gratitude  of  a  myriad  of  friends. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Members  of  the 
Congress,  present  aoEd  past,  that  most 
of  them  labor  hard,  and  have  labored 
hard,  without  thought  of  selfish  advan- 
tage, simply  to  promote  the  best  Interests 
of  our  Nation  and  gratify  an  ambition 
to  justify  their  constituents'  faith  and 
confidence.  That  is  a  comforting 
thought,  and  so  long  as  it  is  justified,  the 
United  States,  hiunanity's  greatest  hope, 
will  not  fail.  In  every  time  of  our  coun- 
try's need  or  danger,  selfless  men  of 
great  intelligence  have  been  found,  and 
I  believe  will  ever  be  found,  to  guard 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  our  common 
country. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  honorable 
deceased  brought  to  his  tasks  generous 
sentiments,      deep-seated      compassion, 

great  intelligence,  noble,  elevated,  self- 
less thoughts,  and  he  was  ever  an  vm- 
remitting  servant  of  the  truth  regardless 
of  Its  influence  upon  bis  personal  for- 
tunes. 

To  his  loved  ones  has  come,  I  am  sure, 
as  time  has  mellowed  the  sorrow  over  his 
passing,  the  full  knowledge  ttiat  his 
service  to  the  Nation  he  so  loved  was 
fruitful  and  most  constructive,  and  that 
he  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  of 
us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  labor 
with  him  in  this  chamber.  May  he  rest 
tQ  the  peace  he  has  so  well  eanied. 


Karl  Stela 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  W.  SimiNG  COLE 

ow  mw  Toax 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVZS 

Wednesday,  May  14. 1952 

Ob  the  life,  character,  and  pablle  service  of 
Hon.  Kakl  9rsrAir.  late  a  Repreeentatlre 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  sad  news  reached  me  telling 

of  the  sudden  death  of  my  very  dear 
friend,  the  Honorable  Kakl  Stktaiv.  I  was 
at  sea,  crossing  the  Atlantic  aboard  a 
military  transport  and  bound  for  an  in- 
spection tour  of  our  military  installa- 
tions in  Europe.  That  this  news  came 
as  a  distinct  shock  to  me  is  a  mild  ex- 
pression of  my  feelings,  for  when  I  had 
left  Washington,  but  a  few  days  before, 
I  had  visited  with  Karl  and  thought  him 
to  be  in  the  best  of  health. 

My  very  close  personal  friendship  with 
Mr.  Stkpam  began  during  the  first  year 
that  he  and  I  served  In  Congress,  we 
having  been  elected  in  1934.  Both  of  us 
were  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Insular  Affairs  which  handled  legis- 
Iatl<»i  dealing  with  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Soon  after  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress  convened  in  1935,  the  entire 
membership  of  that  committee  with  their 
wives  were  invited  by  the  Philippine  Res- 
ident OMnmissioner  to  attend  the  inau- 
guration of  the  commonwealth  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  during  the  au- 
tiunn  of  that  year.  Accordingly.  Mr. 
Stkvan  and  I.  with  our  wives,  joined  the 
group,  which  included  Vice  President 
Gamer  and  Speaker  Bsrmes  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  Inaugvural  ceremonies  at 
Manila. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  trip  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  friendship  between  Karl  and 
me  and  our  families  which  I  shall  always 
treasure  as  among  my  richest  posses- 
sions. Frequently  we  were  together  with 
our  families,  they  at  my  home  or  my 
family  at  his  home.  His  children,  the 
son.  Bud.  and  the  daughter,  Ida  Mae, 
were  the  pride  of  bis  hf  e.  Never  has  a 
father  had  such  joy  and  love  and  pride 
as  Karl  had  for  his  son  and  daughter. 
He  and  Mrs.  Stefan  were  constant  com- 
panions; seldom,  if  ever,  were  they  sep- 
arated for  longer  than  a  day  or  so  at  the 
most.  Away  from  the  halls  of  Congress, 
the  dominating  thought  and  interest 
Which  Karl  possessed  was  with  respect 
to  his  beloved  family  and  eventually  to 
his  grandchildren. 

The  suiserior  quality  of  Kari.  Stbtan's 

Statesmanship  is  well  known  to  thoee  of 
us  here  who  served  with  him  for  so  many 
years.  Penetrating  in  his  analysis  of 
problems  as  they  arose,  convincing  in 
his  presentatiMi  of  the  argiunents  as  he 
saw  them,  untiring  in  his  devotion  of 
the  public  trust  placed  upon  him.  Karl 
was  a  most  eSective  and  persuasive  leg- 
islator. Whenever  he  undertook  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  debate,  we  knew  that 
there  was  a  man  who  knew  his  subject 
completely,  the  restilt  of  endless  hours  of 
research  and  study.  Knowing  Mm  and 
his  sound  judgment  we  were,  for  the  most 
part,  content  to  follow  hia  recommendA- 


tkms  with  respect  to  a  field  of  inquiry 
upon  which  be  could  speak  with 
authority. 

Though  he  was  bom  In  Austria.  Karl 
possessed  a  consuming  fervor  of  patriot- 
ism and  love  for  bia  adopted  country. 
EDd  extolled  the  glories  of  America  on 
every  occasion  which  was  appropriate. 
This  love  of  country  was  closely  matched 
by  his  great  pride  in  and  affection  for 
his  State  of  Nebraska.  To  him.  Ne- 
braska was  the  finest  spot  in  the  uni- 
verse, no  other  possessing  soil  and  re- 
sources, natural  beauty,  and  nigged 
citiams  in  quite  the  same  superior  degree 
as  the  State  which  he  represented  in 
Congress. 

We  arc  going  to  miss  Karl  ha  our  day- 
by-day  deliberations  and  efforts  here  in 
the  House:  in  fact,  we  have  already  felt 
his  absence  keenly.  We  miss  his  genial 
smile  and  glad  word.  We  miss  bis  wise 
counsel  and  his  comforting  advice.  We 
miss  those  finest  of  human  qualities 
which  Karl  possessed  In  such  a  generous 
measure.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lost  one 
of  the  best  personal  friends  of  my  life. 
I  miss  him  deeply  but  I  am  rich  in  my 
wealth  of  memories  of  associations  with 
him  and  my  life  has  been  a  happier  and 
more  wholesome  one  because  of  mj 
friendship  with  blm. 


Framk  FcOewt 


MEMORIAL  AI»»IBSS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  nxxitois 

IN  THB  HOD8B  OP  REPBaBBtTATIVn 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1952 

On  the  life,  charaetar.  and  pubUe  aovloe  of 
Bob.  Pbahk  FtLurm,  late  a  BepreaentatlTa 
from  the  State  of  Maine 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Si;>eaker.  I  am  glad 
to  Join  the  many  friends  of  our  late  col- 
league, Mr.  Pillows,  who  for  many 
years  was  an  important  and  influential 
member  of  our  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, in  paying  tribute  to  his  useful 
life.  wholesOTie  character,  and  eminent 
public  service. 

Mr.  Fellows  in  committee  specialized 
in  immigration  work  and.  while  I  did 
not  always  agree  with  his  policies  and 
procedures.  I  appreciated  that  he  was 
sincere  and  trying  to  do  what  was.  in 
his  opinion,  best  for  the  whole  country. 
By  that  effort,  and  his  kindly,  thought* 
ful  manner  In  dealing  with  everybody, 
he  enslirined  himself  in  the  affections  of 
a  myriad  of  well-wishers  during  the  ap- 

jmjximately  12  years  he  served  in  tbe 

House. 

Our  departed  friend  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  quiet,  unremitting  toll 
he  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  weal 
of  the  whole  country  and  especially  the 
280.000  enlightened  constituents  be  so 
well  represented.  Mr.  Pxi.l.ow8  was  in 
no  sense  provincial:  he  well  understood 
that  his  work  here  would  affect  the 
whole  country.  Patriot  that  he  was,  so 
doubt  that  knowledge  caused  him  to 
carefully  scrutinize  the  groundwork  of 
all  pr(H;>08als  preliminary  to  reaching 
important  conclufiiona. 
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As  a  man  oiu*  departed  friend  was  en- 
dowed with  that  gift  which  comprehend- 
ed the  scope  of  every  undertaking,  and 
he  had  the  courage  to  carry  it  on  to  a 
legitimate  end,  despite  any  of  the  ad- 
verse circumstances  surrounding  him. 
Milton  characterizes  this  quality  of  mind 
as  the  highest  philosophy: 

To  know 

That  which  before  ua  Ilea  in  dally  life 

la  the  prime  wladom. 

These  are  the  glories  of  Mr.  Fellows' 
life.  It  was  a  life  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  plan.  It  was  a  finished  life.  It 
had  a  lofty  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
waa  fulfilled,  rherefore.  as  has  been 
said,  the  world  is  better  because  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Fellows  Uved. 


Frmk  Fellowi 


i.^ 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 


ON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 


or 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1952 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUo  aervlce  of 
Hon.  F*A»K  Pnxowa,  late  a  Bepreaentatlve 
from  the  State  at  Maine 

Mr.  CURTIS  or  Nebraska.  Itr.  Speak- 
er, those  whom  his  serene  life  touched 
will  ever  cherish  and  long  remember  our 
associate.  FtAir^c  Fbllows. 

Of  some,  it  has  been  said.  "He  was  a 
prophet  without  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try." Of  this  quiet  soul,  it  might  weU 
be  said.  "He  was  a  prophet  with  honor  in 
his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  time." 
Of  some,  it  has  been  said.  "He  is  all 
things  to  all  men."  Of  Framk  Fellows, 
it  might  'well  be  said,  "He  was  one  thing 
to  all  men." 

Since  his  swift  passing  fn»n  complete 
fellow:>hip  with  men  to  complete  fellow- 
ship with  Qod.  he  has  been  much  before 
me.  I  have  talked  with  those  who 
worked  for  him,  his  staff;  with  those 
who  worked  with  him,  the  Members  of 
this  House;  and  with  those  for  whom  be 
worked,  his  Maine  constituents.  In 
their  differing  ways,  they  told  me  the 
same  story.  Each  of  them  held  identical 
opinions  of  this  statesman  from  the 
North. 

He  loved  and  valued  what  was  brave 
and  beautiful.  He  detested  and  avoided 
all  that  bore  the  stigma  of  sham  and 
sophistry. 

An  employee  on  his  staff  told  me.  "He 
dearly  loved  the  little  things  of  natiu-e — 
birds,  flowers,  brooks.  The  ocean  he 
found  less  attractive,  because  he  said  it 
seemed  so  cold  and  relentless." 

Another  comment,  spoken  by  many  of 
US,  has  been  echoed  throughout  commit- 
tee rooms  and  offlces.  "That  Frank  Fel- 
lows! He  is  quick  to  recognize  a  faker. 
And  he  can  see  one  for  a  country  mile." 

On  the  Wednesday  before  his  death, 
a  reporter  on  a  paper  which  had  opposed 
Frank  Fellows  wrote  of  his  speech  on 
a  most  distinguished  program  as  coming 
from  The  Little  Oiant.  A  home-State 
political  writer,  Ed  Talberth,  of  the 
Poitland  (Maine)  Press-Herald  wrote  of 


this  kindly  Christian  gentleman,  'Tolit- 
Ical  expediency  was  unknown  to  him. 

FRAinc  Fellows'  favorite  poem  was 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church- 
Yard,  by  Thomas  Gray.  He  could,  and 
often  did  recite  its  39  verses,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  is  Just  that  the  next-to« 
last  verse  in  this  literary  masterpiece 
should  so  fittingly  describe  the  man  who 
so  enjoyed  it: 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere; 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send: 
He  gare  to  Misery  all  he  had — a  tear; 

Be    gained    from    Heaven    ('twas    all   he 
wlahed)  a  friend. 


Karl  Stefaa 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nuNOis 

IN  THS  BOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1952 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of 
Hon.  Kasl  Stitan,  late  a  Bepreaentatlve 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker — 

Olve  sorrow  words;  the  grief  that  does  not 

speak 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart  and  bids  It 

break. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
those  who  knew  Hon.  Kasl  Stetam  as  a 
public  servant  to  speak  of  him  in  terms 
that  will  not  seem  extravagant  to  those 
who  did  not  so  know  him.  This  espe- 
cially applies  to  me,  because  Mr.  Stepan 
and  I  were  bom  in  Bohemia  and  during 
all  his  service  here  we  maintained  from 
first  to  last  a  very  intimate  association 
officially  and  socially.  I  very  much  miss 
our  weekly  conversations,  in  otir  native 
tongue,  reminiscent  of  our  Old  World 
experiences  and  regarding  current  ma- 
jor problems,  which  conversations  were 
for  me  both  pleasurable  and  profitable. 
A  finer  gentleman  I  have  not  known. 

Even  before  our  late  friend  arrived 
here  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress  he  had  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  by  defeating  another 
prominent  Member  from  Nebraska,  the 
late  Honorable  Edgar  Howard,  who  was 
chairman  of  oiu*  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  a  scholarly  gentleman,  who  ear- 
lier had  served  as  secretary  to  the  Hon- 
orable William  Jennings  Bryan  when 
he  was  a  Meml)er  of  the  House. 

Personally,  I  think  It  may  be  Justly 
asserted  for  Mr.  Stefan,  and  truly  said 
of  him,  that  he  was  one  of  tbe  most 
thorough,  most  careful,  and  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  capable  legisla- 
tors of  his  time.  In  saying  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  agreed  with  all  his  legisla- 
tive ideas  and  policies.  However,  in 
connection  with  any  imix>rtant  legisla- 
tion I  always  was  glad  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Stefan  had  to  say,  because  thereafter  I 
knew  that  I  had  all  the  salient  points 
involved,  pro  and  con.  Ijefore  me.  He 
bad  an  almost  uncaxmy  capacity  for  fa- 
miliarizing himself  with  the  intimate 
details   and   fundamental   purport   of 


every  legislative  proposition,  together 
with  a  complete  mastery  of  the  rules  and 
practices  of  congressional  procedure. 

His  untiring  industry  and  intellectual 
versatility  was  an  enviable  desideratum 
of  his  colleagues.  No  avenue  of  infor- 
mation was  closed  to  him.  He  had  ex- 
plored all  the  highways  and  byways  of 
legislative  knowledge,  and  the  confusing 
labyrinth  of  parliamentary  procedure 
was  a  plain  and  simple  path  for  him. 
Fearlessly  he  turned  the  light  of  con- 
structive criticism  on  every  measure,  no 
matter  whether  its  author  was  friend  or 
foe.  His  one  and  only  aim  was  to  pro- 
mote safe  and  sane  legislation  and  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  ill-considered 
and  loosely  drawn  laws.  He  was  a  states- 
man in  the  broadest  and  truest  meaning 
of  the  term.  He  was  sincere,  true,  and 
forthright  at  all  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances. The  mask  of  an  actor  never 
fitted  him.  He  was  free  of  all  affecta- 
tion, cared  naught  for  popular  applause, 
but  followed  always  the  path  of  duty  out- 
lined by  a  conscience  that  was  ever  re- 
sponsive to  the  noblest  and  most  patri- 
otic impulses  of  true  manhood.  One  of 
the  outstanding  traits  of  his  sterling 
character  was  his  fine  sense  of  Justice 
and  fairness.  Unerring  in  his  Judgment 
of  the  capabilities  of  his  fellow  Members, 
he  was  always  resuiy  and  willing  to  give 
credit  where  credit  was  due.  None  so 
quickly  as  he  encouraged  the  worthy  and 
deserving,  and  none  so  merciless  in  ex- 
posing sham  and  pretense.  He  believed 
that  the  great  Republic  had  more  to  fear 
from  the  cowardice  of  its  public  servants 
than  from  their  possible  corruption.  In 
the  honesty  of  his  so\il  he  could  not  con-, 
ceal  his  supreme  contempt  for  the  man 
who  would  sacrifice  principle  for  expedi- 
ency. Pressing  forward  in  the  right,  as 
Ood  gave  him  to  see  the  right,  he  unhes- 
itatingly took  a  firm  and  determined 
stand  on  every  great  question  of  public 
policy,  regardless  of  the  effect  on  his  own 
political  fortunes.  With  full  confidence 
in  his  own  integrity  of  purpose,  undis- 
turbed by  criticism  or  abuse,  he  was  con- 
tent to  look  for  vindication  to  the  impar- 
tial Judgment  of  the  future. 

Farmer,  messenger  boy.  telegraph 
operator,  newspaper  reporter,  editor, 
news  commentator,  director  of  a  build- 
ing and  loan  sissociation.  oSicer  in  the 
Nebraska  National  Guard,  world  travel- 
er, linguist,  scholar— all  these  tended 
naturally  to  fit  our  colleague  for  the 
heavy  burdens  that  were  ever  upon  his 
shoulders  during  the  late  15  years,  years 
freighted  with  the  deepest  consequence 
to  Christian  civilization.  As  chairman 
of  his  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
during  the  Eightieth  Congress  his  was 
a  most  difficult  task;  but  be  did  not  falL 
Senator  Benton,  then  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  shepherding  that  De- 
partment's appropriations  through  the 
Congress,  has  testified  to  Mr.  Stefan's 
success  and  accommodating  courtesy  in 
handling  those  appropriations  during 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  and  others  of 
mixed  political  affiliations  have  testified 
most  favorably  to  Mr.  Stefan's  construc- 
tive and  fair  work  as  a  member  of  bis 
important  committee.  It  seemed  that, 
practically  speaking,  his  every  act  had 
a  tranquilizing  effect.  His  placid  tem- 
perament always  inspired  confidence  In 
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mnj  circle  of  men  met  for  a  aoious  pur- 
pose. Dust  storms  of  rhetoric  and 
empty  bombast  never  engaged  his  atten- 
Hod,  regardless  of  source.  It  was  Tery 
easy  for  him  to  readily  separate  truth 
from  error,  logic  from  sophistry,  the 
selfless  from  the  selfish,  magnanimity 
from  parvanimity. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  our  great 
and  good  friend,  but  we  rejoice  In  the 
new  and  greater  realm  into  which  he 
has  now  entered. 

Together  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  join  in  sorrow 
and  sadness  with  the  family  and  kins- 
men of  our  honoraUe  deceased  who 
need  much  strength  to  bear  the  loes 
which  (mly  they,  and  none  other,  can 
feel. 

Kakl  Stbtar  has  left  behind  a  record 
of  splendid,  altruistic  service  and  an  in- 
fluence that  is  far-reaching  for  good. 
We  sincerely  mourn  and  regret  his 
passing. 


George  Blaise  Schwabe 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxnf  CIS 
Hf  THS  HOtTSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATXVX8 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1952 

On  Um  IL'e.  character,  and  public  lenrlce  of 
Hon.  GEOi-xiK  Bljuitx  Schwabc.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Oklaliotna 

Mr.  BAB/^TH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Honorable  QEoacx  Blaims  Schwabs  was 
indeed  a  remarkable  man.  Bom  and 
educated  la  Missouri,  he  migrated  to 
Oklahoma  to  begin  the  practice  of  law. 
Always  interested  in  promoting  the  civic, 
political,  and  religious  life  of  bis  en- 
virons, our  late  friend's  civic  work  was 
as  a  member  of  a  board  of  education  in 
Oklahoma,  which  service  was  followed 
by  4  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Oklahoma,  where  his  qualities 
of  leadership  brought  about  his  elevation 
to  the  ofllce  of  speaker.  He  came  to  the 
House  on  November  7.  Ift44. 

It  was  not  my  good  f<»tune  to  have 
had  too  personal  a  contact  with  our  de- 
parted coUeague  during  his  service  here. 
His  very  reserved  and  kindly  nature 
rarely  brought  him  into  the  heat  of  de- 
bate on  the  floor,  but  it  served  him  well 
in  effectively  influencing  vital  legislation 
in  committee.  His  views  were  always 
highly  respected:  the  thoroughness  of 
his  logic,  his  honesty  and  sincerity  com- 
manded the  attention  of  his  fellow  work- 
ers in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  left 
their  imprint  on  vital  legislation  neces- 
say  to  the  public  welfare. 

I  recall  very  distinctly  the  pleasant 
hours  I  spent  with  Mr.  Schwabi  and 
his  most  charmii^  wife  when  we  met  on 
the  train  several  years  ago  while  return- 
ing to  Washington.  They  seemed  to  be 
so  devoted  to  each  other;  they  simply 
radiated  friendliness  and  dignity,  and  I 
had  a  very  delightful  visit  with  them. 
One  could  well  appreciate  why  the  good 
people  of  his  district  selected  such  a 
man  to  represent  them  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.    His  was  the  type  of  character. 


integrity,  and  ability  that  has  carried 
our  Nation  onward  and  upward  through 
these  perilous  years,  and  be  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  contribution  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  beloved  coun- 
try. 

By  the  memory  of  our  deceased  col- 
league let  us  resolve  to  cultivate  and 
preserve  the  qualities  that  made  him 
great  and  useful;  and  let  us  determine 
to  meet  the  call  of  patriotic  duty,  as 
he  so  faithfully  did.  in  every  time  of  our 
coiintry's  danger  or  need. 


Kcaaetk  Spker  Wlierry 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1952 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  KKMNcrH  Spiczb  Whsut,  late  a  Sen- 
ator trom  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Ntr. 
Speaker,  the  memory  of  Kknnbtr 
Wherrt  Is  fresh  and  strong.  He  was  a 
loving  husband,  an  understanding  father, 
a  faithful  servant  of  his  people,  an  in- 
spiring leader,  and  a  l03ral  follower  of 
Christ  The  hand  of  history  will  write 
his  enduring  greatness  in  the  imperish- 
able Book  of  Time. 

None  may  sxirpaas  his  patriotism.  In 
war  and  in  peace,  his  first  thought  was 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  He.  a 
son  of  pioneers,  was  a  pioneer  himself  as 
one  of  the  first  naval  aviators  in  the  air 
arm  of  the  United  States  Navy  In  World 
War  L  His  wisdom  and  experience 
played  a  vital  role  in  our  World  War  U 
victory.  He  sought  to  bring  the  impact 
of  his  realistic  approach  to  bear  on  the 
early  phases  of  the  Korean  conflict 

He  stated  hia  own  American  creed 
less  than  a  month  before  his  untimely 
death  when  he  wrote  In  his  review  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, made  public  on  November  7.  1951 : 

The  Constitution  provklea  aafeguards  for 
perpetuation  of  the  Republic,  through  cheefca 
and  balancea  In  the  dcTelopment  of  foreign 
policy  and  national  defense.  They  are  espe- 
cially designed  to  prevent  a  dictatorship  by 
reserving  to  the  people  full  sovereignty  In 
the  determination  of  poUcles  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress. 

A  fdlow  Nebraskan.  William  Jennings 
Aryan,  expressed  KzNitrrH  Whkmt's 
deep  and  abiding  faith  when,  in  his 
Prince  of  Peace,  be  declared: 

If  matter  mute  and  Inanimate  though 
changed  by  the  forces  of  nature  Into  a  mul- 
titude of  forma  can  never  die.  wiU  the  spirit 
of  man  suffer  annihilation  when  It  has  paid 
a  brief  visit.  like  a  royal  guest,  to  this  tene- 
ment of  clay?  No.  I  am  as  cure  that  tbere 
to  another  Itfe  as  I  am  that  I  live  today. 

There  remains  a  higher  comfort,  a 
nobler  solace,  for  those  of  us  who  kziew 
and  loved  Kkmhkth  Whzkky.  We  find  it 
in  the  apocrypha  to  the  Holy  Bible,  in 
the  first  through  the  third  verse  of  the 
third  chapter  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon : 

The  souls  of  the  rlghteoos  are  In  the  hand 
of  Gkod,  and  tlMre  ahaU  no  torment  touch 


tbem.  In  the  sight  at  the  unwise  they 
simiimil  to  die:  and  thehr  departure  to  taken 
for  misery:  and  their  going  from  us  to  be 
utter  destruction:  but  they  are  in  peace. 

It  was  In  the  spirit  of  these  Immortal 
words  that  the  following  sermon  by  Dr. 
George  M.  Docherty,  minister  of  the 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  was  delivered  at 
the  funeral  sarvice  of  Kxnmxth  WHxasT 
at  the  Pawnee.  Nebr.,  Presbyterian 
Church  on  December  3.  1951: 

TwuM.  SBnricB 

WBZnT    AT    PaWHKB 

Ctroacw.  Dscxann  3,  1951 

Beloved,  we  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay 
tribute  tr  and  give  thanks  for  the  memory 
of  a  great  man.  It  to  not  my  province,  nor 
am  I  quaiiaed.  to  teU  the  story  ot  hto  dlstm- 
gutshed  service  to  thto  Nation.  That  will 
be  'or  the  htotorlan  and  the  biographer. 
Rather,  In  the  presence  of  hto  loved  ones  and 
hto  many  friends  and  colleagues,  I  would  add 
my  own  personal  word  for  what  be  meant 
to  me. 

"Rellgtoo,"  says  Profeasor  Whltehesd.  "to 
what  a  man  does  with  hto  solitariness."  It 
to  when  we  are  alone  that  the  true  man  to 
Shown  iortli.  And  It  la  not  wtaat  the  world 
sees  that  to  the  real  public  figure,  but  the 
man  with  whom  one  converses  as  a  friend. 
It  was  In  thto  wsy  I  knew  Kamwm  WRzaxT. 
He  had  what  seem  to  me  to  be  essentially 
typical  American  qualities  of  personality. 

He  had  an  unboundlng  physical  energy. 
Sven  to  keep  pace  with  hto  walking  often 
tired  a  much  yovmger  man. 

With  this,  there  was  an  IndefaUgable 
mental  slertneas.  Ee  was  not  an  easy  op- 
ponent to  meet  In  debate,  and  In  argtnnent 
hto  mind  was  mercinial  In  Its  capacity  to 
jump  from  point  to  point. 

These  two  qualities  he  dedicated  with  an 
urgent  sense  of  call,  as  If  hto  life  were  a 
vocation  to  glorify  hto  God  and  to  serve  tlM 
people. 

And  serve  the  peopto  he  did.  Especially 
the  little  people,  whose  language  he  spoka 
and  among  whom  he  had  Hved  in  thto  town 
of  Pawnee.  In  thto  service  the/e  was  no 
subtlety.  In  hto  palette  were  but  two  colore— 
white  and  black.  No  grays  of  oomprosBlM 
clouded  hto  vtokm  at  what  was  tbe  right. 
In  thto  he  was  beloved  by  hto  friends  and 
fearless  with  hto  opponenU.  He  followed 
truth,  with  Plato,  "with  the  wind  and  waves 
and  whithersoever  they  went."  When  he 
spoke  the  truth,  and  though  often  vocifer- 
ously, it  was  always  In  k>ve.  He  was  never 
angry,  though  sometlmea  Indignant. 

Thto  rtemmed  from  a  funrlamentally  hoD- 
Mt  nattue.  He  could  not  be  untrue  to  hlm- 
Mlf.  It  was  left  to  Prasklent  Truman  to  «y 
what  mcny  already  knew,  even  though  they 
opposed  him.  "^  have  never  thought  of  you 
as  anything  else  but  an  honest  man.  While 
you  and  I  are  as  far  apart  ss  the  poles  on 
policy,  i  admire  an  honest  opponent." 

All  thto  was  because  he  knew  be  had  a 
duty  to  nod.  The  source  of  hto  strength  toy 
In  ieep  religious  oonvlctlona.  It  wae  the 
family  beriuge  In  which  lie  was  rearad  ta 
thto  place.  In  this  church  he  worshiped  and 
taught  in  Sunday  school  and  served  the  table 
of  the  Lord  as  an  elder.  And  when  he  went 
to  Capitol  Hill,  this  priority  was  not  forgot- 
ten. He  was  not  tempted,  as  others  have 
been,  to  leave  aside  tbe  public  worthlp  of 
Ood  because  of  pressures  of  tnany  duties. 
He  took  hto  place  In  the  pew  In  the  New  YarH 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  whenever  he 
was  m  the  city,  and  It  was  a  Joy  to  any 
preacher  to  know  be  was  In  the  service,  be- 
cause it  meant  the  Senator  was  praying  for. 
as  well  as  pulling  with,  the  preacher.  He 
had  also  taught  Sunday  school  In  thto  hto- 
torle  church.  Even  In  theae  last  days  ot  Ml- 
neas,  hto  crmcerns  were  that  he  might  caB« 
tlnue  to  have  sittings  In  the  new  church 
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fefoflding,  and  sighed  when  he  recalled  he  no 
longer  had  time  to  teach  Sunday  schooL 
Indeed,  he  resolved  when  better  to  rectify 
Ihto  omission. 

In  th»  end  of  tbe  day,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  particular  shads  of  one's  political  aA- 
llatlons  to  nearly  so  important  as  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  lives.  At  a  time  when  there 
Is  suspicion  of  corruption  In  high  placea, 
and  flagrant  Immorality  across  the  land,  the 
country  needs  not  merely  statesmen  but 
statesmanlike  honesty  of  character. 

But  one  to  to  miss  the  real  WHxaaT.  If  one 
overlooks  hto  chuckle,  hto  effervescent  sense 
of  humor  thst  captivated  many  and  en- 
deared him  to  all.  "He  had  a  way  with  him." 
as  we  say.  Because  I  know  the  man,  I  know 
It  to  not  out  of  place  to  recall  the  last  meet- 
ing we  hsd.  Two  days  before  he  died,  I 
Ttolted  him  In  hto  own  home.  He  was  bravely 
fighting  hto  last  contest. 

"And  how  are  you  today.  Senator,"  I  greeted 
him. 

"I'm  fins,"  he  replied  bravely.  "And  you. 
Doctor,  are  looking  Just  like  a  million  dol- 
lars." 

It  to  what  a  man  does  with  hto  solitariness 
that  counts. 

"Thto  was  a  man:  we  shall  not  see  hto 
like  again." 

Inevitably  the  questlcm  arises,  "But  whyt 
Why  In  the  midst  of  hto  career,  at  the  apes 
of  hto  powers,  to  he  so  unkindly  cut  off  from 
mortal  eyes?"  There  we  dwell  upon  s  mys- 
tery that  lies  hid  In  ths  mystny  of  Ood. 
Tet  thto  word  to  to  be  spoken.  We  make  the 
mtotake  In  these  days  of  figures  and  sta- 
tUtlca.  of  measuring  life  In  terms  of  time, 
as  BO  many  years,  mistakenly  ooncelvlng  that 
the  long  life  to  the  best.  If  not  the  only  iOnd 
we  want.  Tet  life  to  rather  to  be  measiued 
by  lU  quality.  Its  Intensity  rather  than  lU 
quantity.  To  human  eyes,  the  life  of  our 
Xxird  Jesus  Chrtot  to  tragic,  too.  At  83  years 
at  ace  there  falto  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 
Tet,  in  the  end.  He  cries.  "It  to  flntohed." 
Mot.  it  to  ended,  "flnto,"  rather,  it  to  completa, 
"telos." 

8o  Blight  we  say  of  Kmantwrn  Wkbbbt.  "I 
have  fought  the  good  fight;  I  have  fintobed 
the  course;  I  hsve  kept  the  faith." 

Hto  mortal  remains  have  come  back  to 
you  In  Pawnee  to  be  burled  with  his  fathera; 
be  has  come  back  to  hto  "aln  folk."  the  place 
he  always  called  home.  But  tbe  real  WHxaaT 
has  gone  to  a  far  better  home,  even  hto 
Father's  house,  where  there  are  many  resting 
places;  not  to  rest  In  sleep,  nor  cease  from 
toll,  but  to  complete  and  perfect  that  life 
which  he  began  here  on  earth;  renewed  In 
the  life  ot  everlasting  day  to  serve  more  fully 
hto  Ood,  whom  he  sought  to  serve  on  earth 
also.  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  Into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord." 

To  hto  sorrowing  family — to  her  for  whom 
life  must  be  tbe  lonelier— to  his  children 
and  loved  ones — we  commend  the  preeence 
and  peace  of  Ood. 

"The  Lord  gave;  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
wherefore,  wh&tiort,  blc»ed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 


Mb  Albert  WUtikcr 


MEMQSUAL  ADDRESS 
or 

jHON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxnrotB 
"         IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVBS 

'  i     Wednetdav,  May  14.  19S2 

On  the  life,  cliaracter,  and  pubUc  service  of 
Bon.  JOHM  AiAKBT  WHrruuB,  late  a  Repre- 
•entatlve  trom  the  SUte  of  Kentucky 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
it  is  always  an  occasion  for  sadness  and 
r«ret  when  any  good  man  dies;  and  that 
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Is  especially  true  when  one  passes  away 
when  he  has  reached,  or  Is  about  to 
reach,  full  fruit  and  flower,  with  a  con- 
trolling ambition  to  justify  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellows  by  serving  his  coun« 
try  to  the  maximum  extent.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  our  late  colleague  and 
friend,  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  possessed 
most  of  Uie  attributes  necessary  to  make 
a  really  sound  legislator. 

The  qualities  of  leadership  that  Mr. 
Whitakkh's  enlightened  constituency  so 
accurately  found  were  confirmed  by  our 
committee  on  committees  when  it  se- 
lected our  friend  to  be  a  member  of  the 
important  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Usually  one  has  to 
undergo  a  longer  novitiate  than  did  Mr. 
Whitaker  before  being  promoted  to  such 
an  important  committee. 

Endowed  with  the  rudiments  of  a  mind 
above  the  average,  fired  with  an  ambi- 
tion In  early  youth,  with  untiring  indus- 
try. Mr.  Whxtakbi  developed  that  mind 
until  it  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  legis- 
lative mental  mechanism  destined  to 
reach  merited  high  rank  in  the  councils 
of  the  Congress.  It  was  essentially  a 
human  mind.  He  had  a  great  heart; 
it  was  Intensely  human.  He  loved  his 
family  and  he  loved  his  friends.  Our 
friend  never  used  his  position  for  his 
personal  aggrandisement,  and  he  never 
used  it  to  punish  any  of  his  enemies.  He 
used  it.  as  prosecuting  attorney  and 
legislator  here,  for  one  purpose  only, 
namely,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  Whitakxr  has  been  called,  far 
short  of  the  Psalmist's  promise  of  three 
score  and  ten,  to  his  final  rest  and  will 
be  sadly  oiissed  here  and  in  his  beloved 
Kentucky  by  those  who  knew  him  so  well 
and  valued  his  character  so  highly.  As 
one  consolation  for  his  early  passing  it 
la  my  privilege  to  emphasize: 

That  life  to  long  which  answers  life's  great 
end. 


WilsM  DarwiB  GOletto 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxnfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1952 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WasoN  Daswwt  GiLLrmc,  late  a  Rcp- 
resentatlve  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.   SABATH.     Mr.  Speaker — 
All    things   human    are   subject   to   decay. 
And,  when  fate  ttunmons,  monarchs  must 

obey. 

We  meet  today  with  true  earnestness 
and  unquestioned  sincerity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  honor  to  a  man,  among 
others,  whose  reputation  has  been  made, 
who  has  iiassed  from  this  earth  with  a 
record  made  up,  to  which  we  cannot  add 
one  jot  or  tittle,  the  Honorable  Wilson 
D.  GiLixTTE.  Yet  we  can  express  our 
admiration  for  his  virtues  and  our  re- 
spect for  his  ability,  and  it  is  meet  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  so.  That  Na- 
tion which  reveres  the  memory  of  its 
benefactors  and  statesmen;  that  Nation 


which  holds  high  in  its  estimation  the 
record  of  those  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  and  the  best  ability  with 
which  they  were  blessed  in  its  interests, 
cannot  but  prosper.  The  reason  is  very 
apparent,  and  it  is  the  lives  of  theae  men 
that  are  a  part  of  the  wrlttai  history  of 
the  Nation;  and  it  is  their  impress  upon 
history  which  must  redound  in  future 
ages  either  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of 
the  Nation. 

Farmer,  civic  worker,  successful  in 
private  business,  10  years  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Pennsylvania,  our  departed  friend  had 
a  very  good  training  for  his  work  in  this 
House.  He  well  knew  the  principles  of 
sound  government  and  their  proper  ap- 
plication in  an  era  demanding  the  b^t 
of  mind  and  heart.  He  aimed  high ;  he 
strove  for  loftier  and  more  wh(desome 
things  to  make  this  country  a  progres- 
sively better  place  for  willing  men  and 
women. 

But  his  day  of  further  announcement 
is  passed.  He  is  lost  to  the  forum  of  pub- 
lic action  and  removed  from  the  stage  of 
living  men.  Eminent  for  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  and  his  long  service  in 
high  public  trust,  and  honored  wher- 
ever known,  the  report  of  his  death 
sounds  a  dirge  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  enlightened  Pennsylvania  constitu- 
ency. Surely  Pennsylvania  history  will 
long  treasure  him  and  keep  alive  his 
memory. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  realize  our  obli- 
gation to  make  safe  and  secure  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  which  has  been 
committed  to  our  keeping.  Let  us  re- 
member that  it  can  thrive  and  grow  only 
in  an  atmosphere  of  popular  devotion 
and  unselfish  attachment ;  and.  above  all 
else,  let  us  remember  the  lessons  and 
admonitions  that  flow  from  the  useful 
life  which  we  today  memorialise. 


ReM  ¥ni  Mwrey 


MEMORIAL  ADimESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiMois 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  May  14.  19S2 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubHc  service  of 
Hon.  Reid  Pkid  Mu«rat,  late  a  Etepreacnta- 
tlve  from  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dread 
messenger  of  death  has  again  visited  our 
Ciamber,  and  summoned  to  that  undis- 
covered country  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveler  returns,  another  of  nature's 
noblemen,  the  Honorable  Red  P.  Mtra- 
RAT.  In  the  passing  of  this  outstanding 
legislator  the  Nation  suffers  a  real  loss, 
especially  the  agricultural  interests  and 
the  Congress.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Mr.  Mitrrat  ranked  with  the 
late  Representatives  Haugen  and  Pal- 
mer. Marvin  Jones,  Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  Flan- 
agan, and  the  late  Senators  McNary  and 
Edward  Smith  as  an  authority  on  tba 
subject  of  agriculture,  to  the  study  of 
which  be  devoted  pracUcaUy  all  his  adult 
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life  as  teacher,  practical  farmer,  agri- 
cultural representative  of  a  large  rail- 
road, and  State  agricultural  counselor. 
Indeed,  his  knowledge  of  this  important 
subject  was  encyclopedic.  One  might  at 
first  think  this  good  man  would  have 
confined  his  work  In  this  field  to  mat- 
ters affecting  his  own  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, but  that  was  not  true.  In  fact,  he 
did  not  confine  his  broad  and  i>enetrat- 
Ing  study  of  the  subject  to  the  United 
States,  but  studied  and  well  understood 
world  agriculture  and  how  it  affected  our 
own  country. 

And  one  might  think  that  one  who 
devoted  himself  so  attentively  to  agri- 
cultural affairs  would  have  little  time 
for  study  of  other  important  national 
questions,  but  that  was  not  true  of  Mr. 
Murray,  who  was  always  in  attendance 
on  the  sessions  of  the  House,  making 
a  helpful  contribution,  when  It  was  con- 
sidering other  than  routine  business. 

Mr.  Murray,  as  I  learn,  was  reared  in 
rather  humble  circvunstances.  It  might 
at  first  seem  that  the  circumstances 
were  disadvantageous.  But  weije  they? 
Were  they  disadvantageous  to  a  man  of 
the  character,  the  intelligence,  the  de- 
termination, and  the  good  fellowship 
possessed  by  Reo)  Murray?  I  very  much 
doubt  that  they  were.  The  circum- 
stances that  crush  some  men  and  hold 
them  to  a  position  of  mediocrity  are  the 
▼ery  circumstances  which  develop  strong 
characters  and  make  of  them,  as  has 
been  said  here  recently,  men's  men.  I 
believe  that  in  the  environment  which 
was  his,  overcoming  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  developed  his 
character  to  an  extent  that  it  would  not 
have  been  had  he  been  bom  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Murray  was  not  only  a  man  of 
great  native  ability;  he  was  a  diplomat. 
he  was  a  politician,  he  was  a  proved 
statesman,  and,  above  all.  he  was  a 
warm-hearted  hiunan  being.  I  venture 
to  say  that  if  everyone  for  whom  he  did 
some  loving  sacrifice  were  to  bring  a 
blossom  to  his  grave  he  would  sleep  to- 
night beneath  a  wilderness  of  fiowers. 
While  we  know  many  of  the  good  deeds 
he  has  performed,  yet  he  was  a  man  that 
did  not  advertise  his  charities,  and  we 
Shall  never  know  all  the  good  he  did. 

Our  late  friend  was  such  a  man  that 
anybody  wha  knew  him  would  warm  to, 
because  he  was  a  warm-hearted  individ- 
ual His  sympathies  and  compassions 
for  those  less  gifted  seemed  to  be  as 
boundless  as  the  ocean,  and  I  know  they 
went  out  to  everybody  in  distress  or  in 
need  of  a  friend. 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  my  respect  and 
my  regard  to  a  man,  to  a  sterling  char- 
acter, sterling  in  honor  and  gracious- 
ness.  My  respect  goes  out  to  him  as  a 
Member  of  this  honorable  body,  to  a  leg- 
islator of  merited  renown,  to  a  wonder- 
ful husband  and  a  loving  father,  to  an 
able  servant  of  the  great  Republic  which 
he  loved  so  fervently  and  which  requited 
that  love,  to  a  selfiess  benefactor  of  man- 
kind. 

Together  with  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  this  honorable  body.  I  Join 
In  sorrow  and  sadness  with  the  sorely 
bereaved  widow  and  the  lovely  children 
Who  need  much  strength  to  bear  the  loss 
which  only  they  and  none  other  can  feel. 


May  we  who  remain  be  worthy  of  the 
tradition  of  his  selfless  leadership;  may 
we  carry  on  in  the  same  enlightened 
spirit  in  which  he  so  ably  led;  and  may 
we  view  his  passing,  as  the  poet  has  told 
us.  as  but  a  going  ahead  in  the  journey 
which  all  mortals  must  take. 


U.  N.  Charter  Does  Not  laTilidate 
InconsUtent  Local  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAIWUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  California  recently 
affirmed  an  appellate  court  decision  in- 
validating the  State  alien  land  law.  It 
did  so  on  constitutional  grounds,  reject- 
ing the  appellate  courfs  holding  that  the 
law  was  necessarily  invalidated  by  our 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  and 
our  adherence  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  California  Supreme  Court,  in  an 
opinion  written  by  the  very  able  and 
learned  Chief  Justice  Phil  Gibson,  thor- 
oughly discussed  the  effect  of  treaties  on 
domestic  laws  and  concluded  that  trea- 
ties do  not  supersede  inconsistent  local 
laws  unless  the  treaties  are  self-execut- 
ing. The  decision  should  allay  the  wide- 
spread fears  expressed  by  some  persons 
when  a  California  appellate  court  ruled 
that  inconsistent  domestic  laws  were  in- 
validated by  our  national  adherence  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion is  of  such  importance  and  such  high 
quality  that  I  should  like  to  include  all 
of  It  in  our  Ricord.  It  is.  however,  a 
long  decision,  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
Including  a  summary  of  it  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Weekly  Law  Digest,  ably 
edited  by  Henry  E.  Ashmum.  The  sum- 
mary follows: 

Califobnia  Sttfbemk  Coukt  (38  AC  817) 
ALixN  Lakd  Law  DMcoNSTmrnoHAL 

Fujii  v.  California  (L.  A.,  Curtis)  Gibson 
(hearing  of  97  ACA  154;  1950  WLD  780) : 
Plaintiff  Japanese,  appeals  from  a  Judgment 
declaring  that  land  he  bought  had  escheated 
to  the  State  under  the  alien  land  law 
(Deerlng.  Act  261).  Reversed  (district  court 
affirmed,  holding  ITnlted  Nations  Charter 
made  law  Invalid). 

"1.  A  treaty  does  not  automatically  super- 
sede local  laws  which  are  inconsistent  with  it 
unless  its  provisions  are  self-executing.  In 
determining  whether  It  is  so,  courts  look 
to  the  Intent  of  the  signatory  parties  aa 
manifested  by  Its  language;  IT  It  is  uncertain, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  circumstances 
surrounding  its  execution. 

"2.  In  order  that  a  treaty  provision  be 
operative  without  the  aid  of  implementing 
legislation  and  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
a  statute.  It  must  appear  that  the  treaty 
framers  Intended  to  prescribe  a  rule  that, 
standing  alone,  would  be  enforceable  In  the 
courts.  The  preamble  and  article  I  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  announce 
the  principle  of  racial  equality,  are  not  self- 
executing.  They  state  general  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  U.  N.  Organization  do  not 
purport  to  Impoat  legal  obligations  on  the 


individual  member  nations  or  to  create  rights 
In  private  persons. 

"S.  Provisions  of  other  articles  are  not 
self -executing.  They  pledge  the  U.  N.  to 
promote  human  rights  without  respect  to 
race  and  the  member  nations  pledge  them- 
selves to  cooperate,  but  it  was  contemplated 
that  future  legislative  action  by  the  several 
nations  would  be  required,  not  that  the 
provisions  would  become  rules  for  the  courts 
of  this  country  on  ratification  of  the  charter, 
or  that  they  woxUd  supersede  existing  domes- 
tic legislation,  such  as  the  alien  land  law. 

"4.  The  law,  being  Intended  to  discrimi- 
nate agaainst  the  Japanese  as  such,  and 
there  being  no  circumstances  justifying 
classlflcatlon  on  the  basis  of  rate,  violates  the 
due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 

"5.  The  right  to  acquire,  own.  and  dlapoes 
Of  property  are  among  the  civil  rights  in- 
tended to  be  protected  from  discriminatory 
State  action  by  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
which  controls  and  limits  the  power  of  a 
State  to  regulate  the  use  and  ownership  of 
land. 

"6.  Generally,  a  legislative  classification 
wUl  be  siutalned  If  it  Is  reasonable  and  has 
a  substantUl  relation  to  a  legitimate  object, 
and  the  existence  of  any  reasonably  con- 
ceivable state  of  facts  sufficient  to  uphold 
the  legislation  will  be  presumed,  but  where 
the  classlflcatlon  is  on  the  basis  of  race.  It 
is  immediately  suspect  and  wUl  be  subjected 
to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny. 

"7.  The  law  does  not  carry  a  congres- 
sional policy  into  effect  for  the  Pederml 
naturalization  law  regulates  admission  to 
citizenship,  not  ownership  of  property.  Fed- 
eral naturalization  classifications  are  not 
automatically  proper  fx  purposes  of  Stats 
legislation. 

"8.  Even  if  there  might  be  some  justifi- 
cation for  a  statute  denying  rights  in  prop- 
erty to  aliens  who  can  become  citizens,  but 
who  have  not  become  natiirallzed.  a  classi- 
fication Is  not  justified  which  operates  to 
withhold  property  rights  from  some  aliens, 
not  because  of  anything  they  have  done  or 
any  beliefs  they  hold,  but  solely  because 
they  are  Japanese  and  not  French  or  Italian." 

(Concurring  opinion,  Carter.  Dissenting 
opinion.  Schauer,  In  which  Shenk  and 
Spence  concur.) 


We  Got  Oat  the  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  which 
appeared  In  the  weekly  magazine  Parade, 
which  is  syndicated  throughout  the 
country  as  the  Sxmday  supplement  of 
many  newspapers.  What  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  did  there  In  Qulncy.  ni., 
can  be,  and  I  am  sure  will  be,  repeated 
throughout  the  country  this  year. 

More  power  to  them. 
W«  Got  Otrr  the  Votx— Aire  You  IIat  Bs 

A«Lx  To  Do  It,  Too.  m  TotJi  Towm  Mzxt 

NOTSaCBXB 

(By  Ituj  Harrington) 
QTjmcT,  In..— If  you've  got  $71   and  100 

people  who  care  about  their  cltlaenshlp.  you 

can  get  a  lot  of  voters  out  In  your  town. 
They  did  It  here  In  last  month's  prlmarf 

with  a  plan  that  Quincyans  claim  is  simplo 

and  foolproof. 


i 
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To  prove  thatr  clalaa  la  no  UU«  boaat.  folks 
bar*  proudly  point  to  the—  facts: 

In  the  1M8  Presidential  primary,  Adams 
County  (of  which  industrial  Quiikcy  la  tb* 
hub)   cast  only  6,627  votes. 

In  the  I960  primary.  1ms  than  6.000  people 
voted  In  the  county. 


Roalis  MoBcIa 


But  In  this  year^  primary,  a  record  total 
of  17,000  voted.  That's  close  to  40  percent 
of  the  38.000  registered  voters  In  the  county. 

How  did  Qulncy  rooae  so  many  of  its  stay- 
at-home  voters? 

Ftnt.  a  pretty  hotiaewtfe  got  an  Mea. 
Then,  clrle  agencies  got  Interested  in  It. 
and.  finally,  100  people  burned  up  a  lot  of 
energy  to  see  that  Idea  through. 

The  experience  here  may  provide  the  an- 
swer to  this  question: 

How  can  we  get  the  50,000.000  Americans 
who  did  not  vote  in  IMg  to  go  to  the  polls 
next  November? 

Here's  bow  Qulncy  rolled  up  Its  record 
TOte: 

Last  March.  Un.  Ann  Bsbmsmeyer,  pretty 
wife  of  a  local  architect,  stood  up  In  a  meet- 
ing of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
asked: 

"Would  It  help  if  voters  bad  nonpartisan 
transportation — you  know,  a  ride  to  and 
from  the  polls— with  no  strings  attachedr* 

The  league  took  the  Idea  to  Art  Biggins, 
local  editor.     He  liked  It. 

League  members  started  «»"r«wg  gp  a  oom- 
munlty  voters'  aenrlce  around  town.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  liked  It.  So  did  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Trades  and  lAbor  Coun- 
cil, Botary.  Klwanla.  the  Lions  Club,  Sz- 
^lange,  and  the  Optimists. 

Xverette  Specbt,  Pama  Bureao  official, 
started  vote  talk  In  out-country  towns. 

Owen  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  ooacuneroe.  and  Mrs.  Leo  lioCardy.  leegue 
president,  called  businessmen  and  manufac- 
turers. Soon  get-out-the-vote  posters  start- 
ed popping  up  In  stores  and  factories. 

Usmbers  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
aoBtacted  bundreda  of  registered  voters. 

Tbe  tocal  newepapar,  the  Berald-Wblg. 
helped,  and  so  did  radio  stations  WTAD  and 
WOEM. 

Then  on  primary  day  Quincyans  kept  the 
snowball  rolling. 

At  noon  every  phone  in  10  out-oounty 
towns  rang,  and  operators  said: 

"Dont  forget  to  vote.  Vote  your  own 
cbolce — but   vote." 

Members  of  tbe  leagxie  were  stationed  In 
seven  homes  in  different  parts  at  town  to 
answer  voters'  queetlona. 

Tbe  Qulncy  Art  Center  became  bcadqnar- 
tara  for  an  auto  pooL 

With  their  own  cars  and  others  loaned  by 
Klwanla.  Botary.  and  the  other  groups,  league 
members  drove  voters  to  and  from  the  polls. 


Auto  pool  headquartera  became  an  Infor- 
mation center  for  tbe  whole  county.  Thou- 
sands of  telephone  calls  were  azuwered  on 
four  special  phones. 

Seventy-two  women  and  three  men  an- 
swered tbe  phones  and  chaufleored  53  cars. 

They  drove  about  flOO  people  to  tbe  voting 
booths — without  asking  any  questions  about 
whom  they  were  going  to  vote  for. 

And  when  the  league  totaled  up  the  ex- 
penses, here's  what  It  found:  The  special 
phone  service  cost  OAg. 

Bent  for  space  In  tbe  art  oentar  cost  910. 
Wofur  auto  signs  came  to  912.  Paper  and 
penclU  cost  91.    Tbe  total:  Just  171. 

Said  one  native  of  this  old  Mississippi 
Blver  dty,  140  miles  northwest  of  St.  Louis: 

"Folks  ho^  aren't  tbe  kind  who  get  etanrv- 
peded.  But  with  thla  primary,  tt  certainly 
was  a  different  story." 

And  Able  Bradahaw.  an  83-year-old  blind 
man,  added:  "I  think  the  Community  Voters' 
Service  has  done  fine.  Except,  why  dldnt 
you  think  of  It  sooner?" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WAsantOTOH 
IN  TBM  HOUSB  OT  RSPHBSBMTATIVIS 

Thvrtday,  May  9,  1952 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Prank  Lilly,  of  Spokane,  long  an  active 
participant  in  national  tnining  policy  de- 
bates, recently  addressed  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Bar  AfisocJation  on  tbe  subject 
of  mooiej. 

In  vtew  of  the  interest  in  this  talk,  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  In  tbe  Appendix 
of  the  Rxcoto: 

Rbai.m   Momkta.    Aocoaouro   to    the    Umitb> 
STATn   CoMsnrunoM 

(By  Prank  LUly,  Spokane.  Waah.) 

Oaatleaen  of  tbe  Spokane  Bar  Aaeoets- 
tlon.  the  two  Latin  words,  "realls  moneta." 
have  been  Included  In  the  title  of  these 
comments  for  the  purpose  of  emphaalalng 
the  original  and  true  meaning  at  the  word 
"moDey."  First,  however,  let  us  consider 
sosne  general  facts  about  money. 

Money  U  Intimately  aaaodated  with  near- 
ly every  action  of  our  Uvea  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

Money  determines  what  we  may  eat  and 
wear;  our  pleasures  and  prtvUegea;  our  op- 
portunltlea  for  education  and  travel;  our 
comfort  and.  In  a  large  measxire,  our  health; 
our  freedom  and.  If  properly  used,  our  hap- 
piness, or  briefly,  bow  we  shall  Uve. 

Money  la  the  universal  concern  at  civi- 
lized man.  It  Is  a  oonunon  topic  ai  conver- 
sation— the  money  price  of  things;  the 
money  rate  for  services  and  )obe;  the  money 
power  In  aavln0i  and  securities. 

Money  Is  the  common  denominator  by 
which  failure  or  socosss  In  life  Is  measured. 
Say  what  you  will  of  a  man  but.  {ffovkled  be 
la  rich,  he  is  respected  for  his  money  If  for 
nothing  else. 

Money  Is  power  and,  unit  for  unit,  as  pow- 
erful In  the  hands  at  the  poor  as  the  rich. 
Money  Is  a  friend  to  tbe  tbrUty  and  the 
mtbleas  enemy  of  the  fool;  you  know  the  old 
sajring.  "A  fool  and  bla  money  are  soom 
parted." 

"Monay  Is  a  defense."  (Bocleslastcs  T:  12.) 
neither  war  nor  evU  has  ever  conquered 
money;  It  overpowers  aU  enemies.  "Money 
aneweretta  aU  things."  (■ccleelastes  10:19.) 
Money  will  say  more  In  1  mtnvte  than  an 
economist  can  aay  in  a  llfettms. 

Moneys  only  enemy  Is  the  man  who  baa 
ttttla  or  noiM  of  It. 

But  Just  what  Is  money?  For  the  answer 
to  this  question,  let  \is  turn  tbe  peges  of 
history  beck  over  3.500  years  to  an  early 
stage  at  Roman  civilisation  when  the  Roman 
atvimame  at  tbe  goddees  Juno  was  Moneta. 
It  was  in  tbe  temple  at  Moneta  that  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  were  coined  into  "mo- 
neta." and  froBS  these  coinings  our  word 
"njoney"  has  been  derived. 

Tbe  Roman  moneta  waa  good,  hard 
money  dug  out  at  the  earth;  money  pro- 
duced by  honest  toil;  money  that  has  re- 
tained or  Increased  In  every  coin  extant,  an 
Intrlnsle  value,  while  literally  niountalna  of 
aoft-paper  currencies  have  become  worse 
than  worthless. 

But  there  came  a  time  In  later  Roman  hl»- 
tory  wtien,  as  in  all  previous  clvUlaatlona, 
from  BunMrla  on  down  through  Cbaldea, 
Assyria.  Persia,  and  Greece,  war -minded 
nilers  and  their  financial  ■Bsorlst^'w  In  gov- 
ernment, on  one  pretext  or  another,  estab- 
lished soft  ctirrencles,  substitutes  for  gold 
and  sUter.  In  the  form  of  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, etc. 


I  remind  yon  of  the  tact  that  tbe 
word  "note"  la  derived  from  the  latin  "nota." 
and  "bUl"  from  "bUla."  both  of  which  tbe 
Rosnans  ■obatltuted  for  "realls  moneta." 
with  tbe  final  result  that  Rome  pMae4 
through  a  series  of  Inflations,  deflatlotw,  de- 
valuatlcme.  debt  moratoriume.  repudiations. 
Interest  cancrilatlops.  bank  btrildays.  land 
banks,  fixed  prtoea  and  wagea  and.  finally. 
Into  tbe  dark  agea.  InddentaUy.  at  one  time 
Roman  aoldlers  wlllln^y  took  part  of  their 
pay  in  aalt.  whioh  they  could  barter  to  the 
farmer,  and  from  this  fact  we  got  oar  wonl 
"salary." 

With  the  foregoing  ba<Aground.  we  now 
come  to  the  point  at  thla  dlscusalon:  Real 
money  aooordlng  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. 

Money  was  then,  as  now,  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance.  Tbe  colonies  had  vary 
little  money  and  were  in  debt.  The  peq;de 
had,  on  the  whole,  a  large  amount  of  salt 
Pi4>er  currencies  but  very  bttle  money.  True, 
paper  ciirreneles  had  been  made  legal  ten<tar 
for  public  and  private  debt  but  that  dldnt 
make  such  currencies  money  because  nvoney 
must  have  a  store  of  Intrlnalc  value,  auch  m 
la  provided  only  6y  gold  and  sUver. 

Tbe  question  as  to  what  powers  should  bo 
given  to  Congress  In  connection  with  money 
was  debated  at  great  length  by  tbe  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  There 
were  some.  Alexander  Hamilton  being  one. 
who  proposed  that  Congress  should  be  given 
the  power  to  Issue  cxirrency  against  bills  of 
exchange  and  bankable  credits  but  this  plan 
was  almost  \inanlmo\isly  defeated.  Finally. 
Congreas  was  empowo-ed  by  Item  5  of  section 
8.  article  I.  "to  coin  money,  regulate  tbe 
value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin  and  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures." 

For  conciseness  and  clarity  of  expression 
that  statement  Is  hard  to  beat,  and  It  la  my 
guess  that  If  the  founding  fathers  knew  tbe 
extent  to  wtdch  that  simple,  honest  provi- 
sion bad  been  evaded  they  would  turn  over 
in  their  graves. 

"To  coin  money"  cannot,  by  any  atretcb  at 
Imagination,  be  InterfMreted  to  mean  to  iaaue. 
create,  or  print  money;  nor  does  It  mean  that 
Congress  can  by  legal  flat  make  a  piece  of 
paper  or  anything  else  as  good  as  "coin"  or. 
In  other  words  real  money. 

A  fact  very  generally  overlooked  In  con- 
nection with  this  provision  on  money  Is  that 
Congress  was  given  tbe  pow«:  "to  regulate 
the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measurea." 
In  other  words.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
"regulate  value  *  *  •  flx  standards  and 
weights"  of  coins — gold  and  sUver  money — 
at  such  figures  as  It  nuiy  deem  necessary  or 
advisable  to  provide  the  country  with  an 
adequate  anwHrnt  of  money. 

Unfortunately,  Congress,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  and  then  Inadequately,  has  not 
taken  advantage  of  this  part  of  its  powers 
but  has,  on  the  other  band,  tried  to  find  In 
the  various  t]rpes  of  easily  created  soft  cur- 
rencies a  workable  substitute  for  hard  naoney. 
Among  these  attempts  have  been  the  two 
trials  at  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which, 
although  not  specifl^lly  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution,  was  certainly  not  contemplated 
by  anyone  except  Hamilton. 

Some  of  the  currency  plans  providing  sub- 
stitutes for  hard  money  were  Justifled  by 
exigencies.  This  was  the  case  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  of  1863  that  was  prinuurlly 
designed  to  provide  a  market  stabilizer  for 
the  bonds  of  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  which 
were  being  sold  to  provide  fiinds  needed  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

At  this  point,  I  wiU  digress  to  comment  on 
a  question  often  asked  me  which  Is  usually 
attributed  to  Thomas  Bdlaon  and  phrased: 
"If  the  Government  can  print  and  Issue  a 
bond,  why  can't  it  also  issue  printed  money?* 
Tbe  answer  Is.  of  course,  that  the  Oovcnt- 
ment  can  Issue  a  bond,  which  la  a  promise  to 
pay.  under  the  power  given  It  by  item  2.  sec- 
tion 8:  "To  borrow  money  on  tbe  credit  of  tba 
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United  States."  but.  obvloiuly.  U  It  had  been 
Intended  that  Congreoe  should  have  the 
power  to  create  money  via  the  printing  press 
Instead  of  the  mint,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  or  point  In  giving  It  the  power  "to 
iKKTow  money." 

Another  currency  plan  which  ceems  to  have 
been  Justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  was  the  "greenbacks"  or  United  States 
notes  Issued  during  the  Civil  War.  Inciden- 
tally, It  should  be  noted  that,  despite  the 
lact  that  they  were  made  legal  tender  (lawful 
money)  for  both  public  and  private  debt, 
they  would  In  1864  buy  no  more  than  40 
cents  In  gold  for  each  dollar  of  greenback. 
Finally.  In  1879.  they  were  made  "as  good  as 
gold"  because  they  were  given  gold  conver- 
tibUlty. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  these  green- 
backs Is  that  Salmon  P.  Chase  who.  as  secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury,  devised 
the  act  which  authorized  th^  notes  and 
made  them  legal  tender,  later,  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  wrote  the  opinion 
in  which  the  -egal  tender  provision  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  President  Orant. 
who  at  that  time  favored  the  legal  tender 
contention,  immediately  appointed  two  new 
Judges  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  bench — presto, 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  Its  position. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  fact  that  the 
Government  was  able  to  establish  specie 
payment  In  gold  for  these  notes  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  President  Lincoln  permitted, 
throughout  the  war,  a  free  market  In  gold 
which,  on  account  of  the  premltizn  gold  com- 
manded, encouraged  the  prospecting  and 
mining  that  resvilted  in  increased  gold  and 
•liver  production,  and  indirectly  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  West 
which  produced  the  bulk  of  the  base  metals 
we  used  in  winning  two  world  wars. 

One  of  the  currency  plans  which  seemed 
warranted  at  the  time  has  been  allowed  to 
expand  so  far  beyond  what  was  originally 
contemplated  that  the  late  Senator  Robert 
L.  Owen,  who  conceived  the  plan,  declared 
that  he  regretted  that  he  had  coauthored  the 
bill.  I  refer  to  the  Pederal  Reserve  System 
that  now  controls  tnis  country's  monetary 
system  which  it  op>erates  on  a  debt-based  in- 
convertible jMTln  ting -press  currency. 

You  are  badly  mistaken  if  you  think  that 
green  stuff  in  yo\ir  billfold  is  money.  Take 
a  look  at  It  and  you  will  find  that  It  is  a 
note,  or.  in  other  words,  an  I  O  U.  Then  If 
It  is  a  Federal  Reserve  note  (United  States 
notes  differ  somewhat),  you  will  find  that 
the  "Tinned  States  of  America"  has  In  this 
note  obligated  Itself  "to  pay  to  bearer  on  de- 
noand"  so  many  "dollars."  and  in  small  type, 
"This  note  is  legal  tender  for  all  debts  public 
and  private  and  is  redeemable  In  lawful 
money  at  the  United  States  Treasury  or  at 
•ny  Federal  Reserve  bank." 

Do  you  know  what  you  will  get  if  you  de- 
cide to  redeem  this  note  In  lawful  money? 
Try  and  see.  You  will  be  surprised.  It  may 
be  lawful  currency,  but.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion, it  is  not  money  according  to  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

In  this  connection  I.  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  history  clearly  reveals  that  too 
often  lawful  money  has  become  "awful 
money."  and  to  the  further  fact  that  our 
present  paper  currencies,  with  the  exception 
of  silver  certificates,  do  not  differ  In  any  es- 
sential respect  from  the  colonial  continental 
currency  or  the  now  worthless  paper  cur- 
rencies of  Germany,  Russia.  Austria.  C}reece, 
China,  and  the  greatly  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rencies of  Great  Britain.  France.  Spain.  Por- 
tugal. Brazil.  Argentina,  and  India — all  of 
them  Issued  in  good  faith. 

Our  wide  use  of  checkbook  currency  xm- 
fortunately  tends  to  give  us  a  complacent 
attitude  about  money.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  someone  say.  "Call  it  paper,  hay,  or 
what  not;  I  don't  care  so  long  as  I  can  buy 
what  I  want  with  it." 


Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  cannot,  even 
today,  buy  Jvist  anything  you  may  want  with 
yoxir  paper  currency.  You  can't,  for  example, 
buy  gold,  the  one  thing  that  Is  safe  and 
sound:  the  one  thing  that  has  universal  and 
lasting  value.  Nor  will  your  currency  biiy  aa 
much  aa  gold  would  buy  if  you  had  gold. 

Let's  stop  kidding  ourselves— o\ir  paper 
c\irrency  Is  not  money  In  the  real  sense  of 
the  word  but  merely  a  substitute  with  no 
inherent  intrinsic  value.  A  promise  to  pay 
is  no  more  than  a  promise  to  pay,  regardless 
of  the  Intention  of  the  man  or  government 
that  made  the  promise.  A  note  Is  still  a  note, 
even  If  it  Is  a  banker's  note. 

No  country  can  be  more  so\md  than  its 
economy;  no  economy  can  be  more  sound 
than  its  country's  money:  no  money  can  b« 
sound  that  Is  not  as  good  as  gold:  that  Is.  not 
backed  by  gold  and  freely  convertible  into 
gold. 

In  this  connection,  one  should  bear  in 
mind  that  no  business,  no  form  of  Insur- 
ance, no  social  security  can  be  considered 
safe  unless  money  is  sound.  The  fact  that 
debt-based  paper  cxirrencies  are  now  being 
widely  used  as  a  substitute  for  hard  money 
does  not  make  them  money. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  when  the  value 
of  the  monetary  unit  of  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world's  history  deprecUtes  over  60 
percent  as  it  has  done  since  1939.  To  blame 
inflation  for  this  depreciation  is  equivalent 
to  blaming  fever  for  a  cold.  The  real  cause 
Is  an  luihealtny  monetary  system  in  wblcb 
we  have  too  much  of  the  currency  substitute 
that  we  call  money  and  too  little  real  money. 

We  will.  I  am  sure,  agree  that  the  money  of 
the  United  States  should  be  as  good  aa  gold, 
which  is  good  everywhere  In  the  world;  and 
also  that  our  gold  should  be  given  as  large 
a  measure  of  value  in  the  world's  economy 
as  the  gold  of  any  other  nation. 

We  do  not,  at  present,  have  any  money  aa 
good  as  gold  because  It  cannot  be  converted 
into  gold.  True,  the  United  SUtet  has  legal 
control  of  more  gold  than  any  other  covmtry 
In  the  world  but  this  gold  is  reaUy  the  prop- 
erty of  the  privately  owned  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  Incidentally,  although  we  now  con- 
trol more  gold  than  all  of  the  other  nations, 
we  have  a  larger  national  debt  than  all  of 
them  put  together,  and  all  of  this  debt  coiild 
be  converted  into  currency.  Moreover,  we  are 
giving  gold  a  much  lower  measure  of  value 
in  our  economy  than  is  being  given  to  the 
metal  in  the  economy  of  any  other  nation 
In  the  world.  For  example.  In  Great  Britain 
the  measure-  of  value  given  to  gold,  by  its 
devaluations,  is  equivalent  to  ♦102.17  an 
ounce  on  the  basis  of  conversion  at  legal 
monetary  parity. 

You  will  recall  in  this  connection  that 
President  Roosevelt's  action  in  increasing 
the  price  of  gold  to  935  an  ounce  was  taken 
to  meet  the  equivalent  price  of  gold  In  Great 
Britain,  and  stop  the  outflow  of  gold  from 
this  coimtry  to  Great  Britain:  and  Congress 
had  the  right  to  do  what  it  did  In  approving 
the  President's  action  because  of  its  power 
to  regulate  the  value  of  coin. 

President  Roosevelt,  by  the  way.  made  the 
following  promise  about  the  time  this  was 
done: 

"When  we  have  restored  the  price  level  we 
shall  seek  to  maintain  a  dollar  that  will  not 
change  in  purchasing  ana  debt-paying  power 
during  the  succeeding  generations." 

If  he  had  been  alive  on  the  occasion  of 
Great  Britain's  last  devaluation,  he  would. 
I  believe,  have  acted  promptly  and  asked 
Congress  to  exercise  its  power  to  regulate 
the  value  of  gold  at  a  modern  figure  that 
would  have  permitted  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard  and  gold  convertibility  of  currency 
and  Government  bonds.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  achieve  and  maintain  a  dollar  stabla 
In  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power. 


Money,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
should  not  be  regarded  aa  a  partisan  politi- 
cal matter:  it  calls  for  courageous  action  by 
both  parties  and  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  any  and  all  officials  who  have  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, which  clearly  and  specifically  stipu- 
lates that  the  money  of  the  United  States 
should  be  coin,  or  its  equivalent  in  converti- 
ble currency. 


Cafifoniia  State  Saprea«  Cowt  R«Ics 
U.  N.  Charter  Does  Not  S«ptrsc4«  Stale 
Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALXroxHiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unan- 
imous consent  heretofore  granted,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  supreme 
coiirt  of  my  native  State  of  California 
has  recently  upset  the  ruling  of  the  ap- 
pellate court  of  my  State  in  the  matter 
of  the  relative  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations  Chartt:  as  concerned  with  the 
constitution  of  California.  The  appel- 
late court — a  lower  court  in  Jurlsdlc* 
tion — many  months  ago.  had  held  that 
the  State  law  had  been  replaced  and 
superseded  by  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. But.  in  the  opinion  Just  released 
from  San  Francisco.  Chief  Justice  Gib- 
son rebuked  the  aforesaid  ruling  by  the 
appellate  court  and  the  decision  clearly 
stated  that  the  U.  N.  Charter  did  not  re- 
place or  supersede  the  State  law  of  the 
State  of  California  or  the  Federal  law. 

I  call  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
recent  decision,  because  at  the  time  of 
the  appelate-court  decision  and  several 
,  times  thereafter  I  heard  distinguished 
Members  of  this  great  legislative  body 
orally  state  that,  with  criticism  and  con- 
demnation, the  United  Nations  Charter 
had  by  legal  decision  of  a  California 
court  superseded  State  law.  The  decision 
by  the  California  appellate  court  was  re- 
ferred to.  But.  of  course,  those  who 
wanted  to  criticize  the  United  Nations 
and  its  functioning  did  not  always,  un- 
fortunately, call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  decision  in  Callfomia  was  by 
a  lower  court  and  not  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State. 

I  trust  that  this  supreme  court  de- 
cision in  Callfomia  will  uow  be  carefully 
noted  by  those  who  would  otherwise 
continue  to  condemn  the  United  Nations 
on  account  of  an  alleged  superseding  of 
a  State  law. 

When  the  decision  of  the  appellate 
court  was  first  announced,  I  frankly 
stated  that  It  did  not  seem  reasonable 
to  me  and  that  I  believed  that  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  State  of  California 
would  surely  overrule  the  lower  court. 
Some  disagreed  with  me.  but  I  now  call 
the  supreme  court  decision  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  the  Members  of  this  Coa- 
gress. 
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GcB.  IDaa  Stefauk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  A  FEIGHAN 

or  omo 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RE>RISSNTATrVX8 

Monday.  May  12, 1952 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Ric- 
OKB,  I  insert  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  May  4.  at  Wade  Park, 
Cleveland,  at  ceremonies  held  by  the 
Slovak  League  of  America  commemorat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Gen. 
Milan  Stefanik: 

IB  the  perilous  days  in  which  we  are  Uvlng. 
wben  human  freedom  has  been  taken  from 
milltona  and  millions  at  people  by  the  tyrants 
of  the  Kremlin,  we  can,  with  profit,  reflect 
on  the  history  of  the  Slovak  people.  As 
good  Americans  w«  cannot  help  be  concerned 
with  the  fate  of  aU  the  enslaved  peoples  and 
to  feel  it  our  solemn  duty  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  see  that  freedom  is  restored 
to  these  enslaved  peoples. 

The  Slovak  people  can  very  weU  be  a 
symbol  of  hope  for  the  ultimate  restoration 
oil  freedom  and  independence  throughout  all 
ot  1— tarn  Europe.  History  records  that 
while  they  were  under  the  hard  band  of 
Masyar  rule  for  over  a  thousand  years,  their 
spirit  of  independence  and  patriotism,  their 
language,  their  folklore,  and  their  faith,  mr- 
vlveJ  the  test  of  tyranny.  The  gifts  of  St. 
Cyrn  and  Ifethodltas  to  aU  the  Slovak  people 
and  to  clvlllBatlon  at  large  have  proved  that 
they  can  stand  tha  test  of  time  as  weU  as 
tyranny.  Tbaee  particular  saints  at  the 
Slovak  people  gave  to  the  Slavs  their  first 
written  Isngiiagti  nirt  Slavonic — and  were 
the  trail  blasers  in  the  affairs  of  state  admin- 
istration. Their  works  distinguished  the 
difference  between  benevolent  rule  and  the 
rule  by  force.  These  leaaons  were  so  en- 
grained In  the  Slovak  people  that  no  force 
can  take  it  from  them. 

Tht  national  heroes  of  the  Slovak  people 
are  most  numerotw.  beginning  with  Janoslk, 
to  Anton  Bernolak.  to  Tcmastk.  to  KoHar.  to 
Joseph  Hurban  (the  Daniel  O'Oonnell  of 
Slovak  history),  to  General  Stefanik — sym- 
bol of  Slovak  nationhood,  to  the  beloved 
leader  Magr.  Andre]  Kltnka.  who  symbolised 
the  flsht  for  equality  of  the  Slovak  peoples. 
Bach  and  every  one  of  these  names  to 
synonymotto  with  the  fight  for  human  free- 
dom and  tlie  preservation  of  the  Slovak 
nation. 

With  the  break-up  of  the  Austria-Hungary 
empire  after  World  War  I.  we  witnessed  the 
reshaping  of  the  geography  of  Europe.  At 
that  time  the  Slovak  drive  for  independence 
had  reached  a  high  peak  in  the  history  of 
its  peoples.  Right  here  in  Clevland  there 
was  esublished  what  later  became  known 
as  the  Cleveland  agreement — a  docxuaent 
which  was  intended  to  express  the  Slovak 
blU  of  rights.  This  Slovak  bUl  of  rtghts  was 
to  be  the  guide-post  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  Ckechaalovak  Republic.  It  Is  with 
sadness  tiiat  I  remind  you  that  the  Cleve- 
land agreement  was  not  honored  in  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  Caecho- 
8k>vak  Republic  and  as  a  consequence.  Slovak 
autonomy  within  that  republic  remamed  an 
empty  promise  up  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n.  But  this  sad  event  of  history  did 
not  break  the  spirit  of  the  Slovak  people 
because  imder  the  leadership  of  Moiulgnor 
KUn»».  founder  of  the  Slovak  People's  Party, 
the  cause  of  the  Slovak  nation  was  preserved. 

The  agents  of  the  Kremim  and  the  traitor- 
ous agents  in  its  cause  wiU  have  no  more 
siiccess  in   subjugating   the   Slovak   people 


than  those  who  In  history  past  have  at- 
tempted this  same  goal.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
liahed  fact  that  the  resistance  movement  in 
Slovakia  today  is  among  the  most  powerftil 
in  all  of  eastern  and  central  Europe.  The 
spirit  of  independence,  the  love  of  country, 
and  the  burning  patriotism  of  the  Slovaks, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  great  asset  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  of  the  free  world  agatost 
the  tyranny  of  the  Kremlin.  I  hope  that  the 
free  world  will  learn  the  full  lesson  of  this 
resistance  movement  and  that  in  the  happy 
day  when  freedom  to  restored  to  the  subju- 
gated lands  there  will  arise  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Slovak  nation. 


W^at  Old  Glory  Meaai  to  Me 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  McCXTLLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Marvin  Smith,  of  the  Monroe  Township 
schools,  West  Manchester,  Ohio,  was  the 
winner,  among  tenth-grade  competitors, 
of  the  annual  essay  contest  for  high 
school  students  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Department  of  Ohio.  The 
subject  assigned  the  students  this  Tear 
was.  What  Old  Glory  Means  to  Me. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  M&rvln  Smith's  prize-win- 
ning essay  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Rsc- 
oas.    His  essay  f oDows : 

WfeUT  Ols  Oujwr  Mkamb  to  lifa 
(By  Marvin  Smith) 

Down  through  the  generations.  Old  dory 
has  always  l>een  the  emblem  of  what  a  young, 
glorloiis.  and  free  country  our  America  is. 
Freedom  and  victory  have  long  been  synony- 
mous with  our  flag. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  great  Nation, 
men  canM  to  these  shores  from  other  lands 
to  make  a  honse,  to  worship  Ood.  to  live  free 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Old  World.  It  to 
said  that  when  ships  come  into  harbor  in 
New  York,  wanderers  from  home  eagerly  scan 
the  distant  shore  of  America  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  imniigrants  also 
watch  and  long  for  a  glimpse  of  freedom, 
which  they,  in  the  near  future,  hope  to 
possess  and  to  cherish  even  as  native  citl- 
aens  do. 

Old  Olory.  flag  of  the  free,  has  waved  over 
battleOelds  from  as  early  as  the  Revolution- 
ary War  on  up  to  the  war  we  arfc  now  fight- 
ing In  Korea,  inspiring  pride  in  all  the  vic- 
tors of  these  wars.  It  has  long  been  dis- 
played with  honor  on  various  occasions  or 
draped  over  the  casket  of  a  departed  one  who 
died  fighting  to  keep  Old  Olory  in  our  land 
and  waving  m  the  homes  of  our  dtlaens  on 
Independence  Day. 

But  what  does  Old  Olory  mean  to  mef 

I  am  Just  a  high  school  boy  and  have  never 
had  the  experience  that  many  of  the  youth 
of  our  land  have  had  of  going  forth  to  battle 
behind  the  billowing  folds  of  Old  Olory, 
neither  sailing  the  sea  with  the  emblem  ot 
freedom  waving  above  me.  But  someday.  In 
the  near  future.  I  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  serving  Old  Glory  in  our  country's  T*ary, 
Marines.  Air  Corps,  or  Army.  To  me  it  wUi 
be  the  thrill  of  doing  all  I  can  to  keep  Old 
Olory  in  o\ir  land.  When  I  stand  and  look 
at  Old  Qiory,  I  reailae  that  this  is  a  land 
of  the  free,  and  land  of  opportunity  for  the 
rich  and  poor,  where  a  boy  who  sells  news- 


papers on  the  street  comers  of  a  dty  today 
may  someday  be  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  reminded  that  it  waves  over  great 
Institutions  of  learning,  sctiools,  and  uni- 
versities, that  the  youth  of  our  land  may 
learn  and  be  better  equippted  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  choice.  It  waves  over  great 
hospitals,  orphanges,  and  homes  of  various 
kinds,  where,  In  mercy,  the  old  and  the  sick 
find  haven.  How  fortunate  I  am  to  live  in  a 
country  where  the  rich  are  willing  to  help 
the  poor. 

Our  flag  to  flown  on  special  days  above  our 
great  factories  where  men  make  ttie  number- 
less things  that  adorn  our  homes  or  lighten 
labor  all  over  the  land  for  you  and  me  to 
enjoy. 

It  to  erected  above  the  houses  of  God, 
wherever  men  gather  to  worship  and  honor 
Him  in  freedom,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience.  Old  Glory,  as  I  look  st  its 
beautiful  shining  folds,  speaks  of  pride  la 
conquest  and  in  peace,  refuge  fcM-  the  op- 
preeeed.  opportunity  for  the  ambitious,  a 
living  for  the  laborer,  and  freedom  to  wor- 
ship for  Christians.  That  is  what  Old  Glory 
means  to  me. 


Pajasat  of  Servicemca's  Beaefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  KASSACHUSCTTS 
IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day,  May  15.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 452  is  to  make  immediately  avail- 
able necessary  fimds  to  carry  out  the 
Government's  obligation  to  certain  vet- 
erans and  the  families  of  deceased  vet- 
erans for  the  balance  of  the  present  fis- 
cal year.  The  servicemen's  indemnity  Is 
payable  to  survivors  in  the  immediate 
family  of  soldiers  dying  in  Korea  and 
elsewhere  in  active  service.  The  regtilar 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  now  ex- 
hausted and  unless  funds  are  temporarily 
appropriated  Immediately,  thousands  of 
widows  and  children,  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters,  will  not  receive  their  monthly 
indemnity  payments  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  In  addition,  there  are 
no  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of 
automobiles  which  the  Government  has 
authorized  to  aid  in  rehabilitating  cer- 
tain amputees  and  other  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans.  The  pending  Third 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1852, 
H.  R  6947,  which  is  now  in  conference, 
contains  appropriations  for  these  pur- 
poses; however,  there  will  be  further  de- 
lay before  agreement  is  reached  on  the 
bill  and  acceptance  thereto  is  given  by 
both  Houses.  In  the  .meantime,  it  is 
imperative  that  funds  be  made  available 
to  carry  out  the  Nation's  obligations  in 
these  service-connected  cases.  The  res- 
olution will  only  be  effective  until  the 
enactment  of  the  Thiid  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1952,  and  specific 
provision  is  made  that  expenditures  from 
appropriations  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  joint  resolution  shall  be  charged 
to  the  applicable  appropriations  when- 
ever the  Third  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1952.  Is  enacted  into  law. 
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The  letter  of  General  Gray  and  the 
resolution  follow: 

Bon.  EoiTH  NouBsx  Rogkks, 

United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkax  Mks.  Rocnts:  This  la  In  reply  to  your 
telephone  Inquiry  relative  to  the  third  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  1952.  which 
Includes  certain  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Among 
other  Items  Included  in  this  bill  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  an  amovmt  of 
•23.000,000  for  automobiles  for  certain  seri- 
ously disabled  veterans  and  92.300,000  for 
servicemen's  indemnities. 

As  you  Icnow,  the  House  passed  a  Joint  reso- 
lution which  would  have  made  the  funds 
Included  in  the  supplemental  bill  Immedi- 
ately available.  However,  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  the 
bill  itself  having  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  conferees  from  both  Houses  having  been 
appointed.  The  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  have  been 
Informed  that  funds  for  servicemen's  indem- 
nities have  been  completely  exhausted  and 
Immediate  action  to  make  such  funds  avail- 
able wculd  be  appreciated.  Likewise,  as  you 
know,  no  funds  are  available  at  the  present 
time  for  purchase  of  automobiles.  It  Is 
hoped  that  action  upon  the  bill  will  be 
completed  in  the  near  future  so  that  these 
urgently  needed   requirements  can  be   met. 

Yovir  Interest  In  this  matter  Is  very  much 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cau.  r.  oiAT,  Jr., 

Administrator. 

Hou8<9  Joint  Resolution  453 

Joint  resolution  making  temporary  appro- 
priations for  certain  veterans'  benefits  for 
the  fiscal  year  1952,  and  for  other  purposes 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  there  are  hereby  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  (a)  the  amount 
of  $2,300,000,  for  the  payment  of  servicemen's 
indemnities  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  23. 
Eighty-second  Congress.  April  25.  1951,  to 
remain  available  until  expended;  and  (b)  the 
amount  of  $25,000,000,  to  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide, 
or  assist  in  providing,  automobiles  or  other 
conveyances  for  disabled  veterans  as  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  187.  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, October  20,  1951,  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  The  stated  purposes  or  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  are  herein  appro- 
fvlated  are  among  those  for  which  funds 
wculd  be  made  available  by  the  Third  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1952  (H.  R. 
6347.  82d  Cong.),  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  13,  1952.  and  the 
Senate  on  April  22,  1952. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
the  enactment  into  law  of  the  Third  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1952. 

fBC.  3.  Expenditures  from  appropriations 
and  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
act  shall  be  charged  to  the  applicable  appro- 
priations or  funds  whenever  the  Third  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1952,  Is  enacted 
into  law. 


How  Our  Tax  Dollars  Are  Wasted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1952 

Mr.   SEELY-BROWN.     Mr..  Speaker, 
recently  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  be- 


gan publication  of  a  series  of  short 
horror  stories  on  the  general  subject  of 
Oovemment  waste  and  extravagance, 
and  the  reaction  of  all  this  to  individual 
Americans  who  pay  for  it  all  in  taxes, 
high  prices,  and  eventually  in  restraints 
on  their  liberties. 

These  articles  are  written  by  Sidney 
Shalett,  a  distinguished  Post  writer. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  first  two  articles  by  Mr. 
Shalett,  as  follows: 

How  Oua  Tax  Doixaes  Aax  Wasted 

(By  Sidney  Shalett) 

(No.  1  of  a  series) 

Waste  in  Government  can  be  more  than 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  Ebctrava- 
gance  and  mismanagement  edge  into  fraud 
and  corruption,  and,  finally,  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy of  faithless  public  officials  Infects  the 
public  itself. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  a 
self-contained  case  study  of  how  waste  In 
Government  extends  its  contaminating  In- 
fluance.  Created  by  Presidential  order  In 
October  1933,  CCC's  original  function  was  to 
aid  depression-hit  farmers  through  price- 
support  loans.  Today,  a  tool  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  CCC  not  only  bol- 
sters tne  administration's  agricultural  policy 
with  commodity  loans  but  buys  and  stores 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  commodities. 

In  its  handling  of  more  than  $14,250,000.- 
000  of  public  funds,  CCC's  operating  loss,  by 
Its  own  figures,  has  exceeded  $1,000,000,000. 
Despite  this  loss — and  a  record  of  bungling 
which  some  critics  consider  remarkable  even 
for  Washington — Congress  In  June  1950  In- 
creased CCC's  borrowing  authority  by  a  cool 
$2,000,000,000  to  a  total  of  $3,750,000,000. 

The  first  puolic  inkling  of  CCC's  postwar 
Irregularities  was  touched  off  by  Senator 
John  J.  Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware, 
the  S3nate's  one-man  Investigating  bureau. 
Williams  caught  on  to  the  fact  that  CCC 
was  nearly  4  years  delinquent  In  furnishing 
the  General  Accounting  Office  Information 
on  which  to  submit  to  Congress  an  audit  re- 
quired by  law.  In  March  1949,  he  charged 
that.  If  such  an  audit  were  made,  $350,000,- 
000  would  be  unaccounted  for  on  CCC's 
books.  Immediately,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Charles  Bran  nan  and  other  administra- 
tion stalwarts  began  denouncing  Williams 
as  if  he  were  the  village  simpleton.  It  wasn't 
so,  they  Insisted.  The  day  after  Brannan's 
hot  denial,  Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C. 
Warren  submitted  an  audit  to  Congress,  at- 
testing that  there  was.  In  fact,  $364,943,129 
on  CCC's  books  which  "could  not  be  sup- 
ported nor  verified."  Furthermore,  the 
Comptroller  General  said  that  "accounting 
deficiencies  encountered  were  so  sulMtan- 
tlal"  he  couldn't  tell  whether  CCC's  figures 
were  true  or  false. 

The  argument  rocked  along  for  s  year. 
Finally,  CCC's  books  were  brought  "in  bal- 
ance" by  an  ingenious  bit  of  bookkeeping 
that  would  Intrigue  private  businessmen. 
After  "adjustments"  and  collections  had  been 
made,  there  still  was  $96,440,497  that  couldn't 
be  accounted  for.  So  that  amount  was  sim- 
ply "deducted"  to  bring  the  books  in  balance. 
Today  the  protesting  Senator  Williams  notes 
that  approximately  $81,000,000  of  the  $96,- 
440,497  still  Is  "lost." 

More  recently.  Senator  Williams,  OAO.  and 
two  congressional  committees  have  been 
checking  CCC's  handling  of  grain  storage. 
Here  the  waste  definitely  edges  Into  corrup- 
tion,'though  Secretary  Brannan  Insists  that 
the  crooks  are  on  the  outside  and  his  people, 
at  least  most  of  them,  are  innocent,  despite 
evidence  of  gifts  ranging  from  Bibles  and 
shrimp  to  cash  bribes  in  one  instance.  Th« 
sordid  story  has  been  well  publicized:  Ware- 
housemen, to  whom  CCC  has  been  paying 


fancy  prices  to  store  Government  grain,  hav* 
been  selling  the  grain,  hoping,  by  speculating 
on  the  commodity  market,  to  profit  and  cover 

up. 

Secretary  Brannan  struck  out  in  all  direc- 
tions when  this  one  broke.  Among  other 
things,  be  said  "the  actual  exctise  for  circu- 
lating" news  about  the  grain  thefts  was  that 
"the  political  season  has  Induced  my  oppo- 
nents to  launch  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
grain-storage  program."  He  hinted  darkly 
that  It  was  all  a  plot  against  the  American 
fanner. 

The  public  still  does  not  know  how  high 
the  grain  shortages  will  run.  Brannan  once 
estimated  "$5,000,000  to  $7,000,000";  Senator 
Williams  thinks  $10,000,000  wUl  be  nearer 
the  target.  Brannan  says  we  probably  wont 
actually  lose  more  than  $1,000,000  through 
the  thefts  and  implies  that  a  mere  million  Is 
a  pittance  compared  with  the  magnitude  ot 
the  multi-billion-dollar  storage  program. 
Williams  retorts  that  a  million  dollars  of  th« 
taxpayers'  money  looks  pretty  big  to  him,  and 
he's  skeptical  about  that  estimate  anyway. 

How  OtTR  Tax  Dollabs  Au  Waam 
(By  Sidney  Shalett) 
(No.  2  of  a  aeries) 

Would  any  sane  buslni^asman  permit  his 
partner  to  sell  or  lease  certain  facllltlea  to 
an  outsider:  then  turn  around  and  leas* 
them  back  at  a  rental  larger  than  the  dis- 
posal price?  That,  in  effect,  la  what  th« 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  under  the 
over-all  direction  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  Brannan,  has  been  doing  In  its  grain- 
storage  program.  Cost  to  the  taxpayers  Is 
running  into  millions. 

Here  is  what  has  been  happening:  After 
World  War  II.  when  much  sluridus  property 
was  being  unloaded  without  thought  for  the 
future,  the  War  Assets  Administration  was 
dumping  valuable  land  and  buildings,  for 
minute  fractions  of  the  original  cost.  Tliere 
was  a  proviso,  however,  which  WAA  heeded, 
that,  before  public  property  was  unloaded  to 
private  Interests.  It  must  be  offered  to  Oot- 
ernment  agencies  If  they  had  need  for  It. 
CCC  urgently  needed  space  for  storage  of 
commodities.  Secretary  Brannan.  however, 
by  a  questionable  interpretation  of  CCC'a 
charter,  took  the  position  that  he  couldnt 
acquire  any  public  property  as  long  as  pri- 
vate facilities  were  available  for  leasing. 
Congressmen — Including  Democrats — who 
had  a  hand  in  passage  of  this  law.  since  have 
protested  this  point,  stating  that  Brannan 
was  dead  wrong  in  his  construction  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress. 

Because  of  this  situation,  many  pieces  of 
property  which  originally  cost  the  Oovem- 
ment millions  were  sold  or  leased  to  private 
interests  for  paltry  thousands.  Then  CCC 
made  leases  with  the  same  private  Interests 
at  prices  which  far  exceeded  what  the  Oot- 
ernment  got.  The  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  quotes  ths 
record  as  follows: 

"During  a  period  of  20  months.  CCC  paid 
storage  charges  In  excess  of  $382,000  for  the 
storage  of  grain  In  153  Government-owned 
buildings  at  Camp  Crowder,  Mo.  These  build- 
ings were  leased  •  •  •  ffrom  WAA| 
•  •  •  by  Midwest  Grain  tt  Storage  Co., 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
•11.270.  The  V.  M.  Harris  Grain  Co..  which 
also  stored  grain  at  Camp  Crowder,  was  paid 
storage  charges  by  CCC  of  $200,335  while 
paying  a  total  rental  to  War  Assets  of  $16,713. 
Also,  the  Emergency  Grain  Storage  Co.  stored 
grain  at  Forbes  Air  Base,  Kans.,  for  which  the 
Government  received  rental  of  $23,985  and  to 
whom  CCC  paid  storage  charges  of  $203,448. 
In  total,  this  company  received  payments 
from  CCC  •  •  •  of  more  than  $905,000 
over  a  period  of  3  years." 

"It  has  never  been  my  view,"  Chairman 
jAMii  Whtiten   (Democrat.  Mississippi),  of 


the  Haass  ■uhrmmntttes.  tsrtly  obiaiul  to 
Bserctary  Brannan.  "that  tb*  OoremnMct 
should  wasts  ths  monsfy  of  ths  PabUe  TVtas 
ury  just  to  make  some  folks  rteh."  An  addea 
bit  of  fantasy  wlilcli  bas  ooms  oat  before  tb* 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Is  that  tha 
Harris  Grain  Co.  msntiatiad  abpvs.  was  paid 
179,000  m  storage  fees  after  it  was  dlscoversd 
that  tbe  company  was  abort  eonas  #414.000 
worth  of  OoTcniinaiU  grain  (Urfsly  ttaroagh 
spoilage). 

Senator  Woxxamm  (BepnbUcan,  Dslawara), 
whose  exposurss  ot  OCCs  wasteful  opsratloos 
have  been  prsvtously  dsscrtbsd.  bas  tumsd 
up  an  addltlonsl  Mad  Hattar  touch  on  OOC^ 
storage-las  sing  practices.  Authority  for 
these  facts  Is  a  report  to  Wiluams  by  tha 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Unttad  States. 
It  seems  that  Farm  Crsdlt  Administration, 
an  arm  of  the  Agriculture  Department,  baa 
bsan  Isssing  certain  grain  •tevators,  which  it 
owna,  to  private  tntarssts,  while  OOC,  another 
arm  ttf  the  Agriculture  Department,  bas  been 
Isaslng  back  the  same  elevators  from  tha 
same  private  Interests.  Over  the  psat  S  years 
alone,  FCA  let  flva  elevators  go  for  a  total 
rent  of  $331,000,  while  its  sister  agency  paid 
out  $045,880  to  the  private  lessors  for  tha 
privilege  at  using  them.  Even  with  liberal 
allowanees  for  the  ssiftuss  rendered  by  the 
private  Intel  sets,  the  difference  of  8*714,389 
which  tlie  deal  eost  the  taspayers  Is  eonsld- 
srable. 
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•Qch  a  dletatorlal  power  grab  m  the 
dent  of  the  United  States  tried  In  tbs 


Perhaps  the  shock  which  we  all  felt  after 
that  inddant  will  Jolt  ns  out  of  pobUc  inertia 
and  tadlffsranoa  which  have  permitted  this 
stats  of  aCairs  to  evolva. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  y.  BEAMER 

or  afHSAMA 
ZN  TRB  BOU8I  OF  RKPRESENTATIVSS 

Thur$dav.  May  15. 19i2 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooiid  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  tbe  Indiana  Farmers 
C2ukle.  May  15  issue,  enUtied  "States 
Rights": 

Statas  BiOHTa 


Tbe  crisis  In  America's  domestic  life  to- 
day, of  which  Trunuoi's  attempted  steel  grab 
has  the  Immediate  spotlight.  lies  In  the  ccn- 
trallastlon  of  governing  power  In  Washing- 
ton. This  power  Is  rapidly  being  drawn 
away  fram  the  State  booae  at  Indianapolis 
and  froia  other  State  capltala. 

In  permitting  thla  oondltloa  to  prevaU, 
too  many  Americans  have  forgotten  that  our 
States  are  sovsrslgn  republics,  invested  with 
primary  rights  and  responsibilities,  and  that 
"the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  ConsUtutkm,  nor  prohibited 
to  It  by  the  States,  are  rsssrvsd  to  the  States, 
respectively,  or  to  the  peopls." 

It  is  high  time  that  tbe  -iolkM  back  home* 
put  pressure  on  tbelr  Congressmen  to  get  a 
thorough  appraisal  ot  tbe  proper  role  and 
activities  of  Government  In  this  country  In 
order  to  determine  which  tunctloas  should 
be  returned  by  tbe  Ifatlonal  Government  to 
tbe  sovereign  States,  and  which  sources  of 
revenue  shoald  be  left  to  the  States  for  the 
discbarge  of  these  respooslbUltles. 

PedermI  control  of  local  and  State  acUvl- 
tles  has  reached  tbe  point  where  vast  mil- 
lions of  State  funds  are  poured  into  Wash- 
ington, with  only  a  trickle  of  that  money 
coming  back  into  tbe  States.  In  giving  Fed- 
eral olBelals  arbitrary  power  over  ttis  day- 
to-day  decisions  that  we,  ttis  people,  oooa 
made  for  ooraelTes,  we  have  mnltlpUed  the 
opportunities  and  temptations  for  tavurlUsm. 
Influence,  manipulation,  brtbe-taklng  and 
brib£-glTlng.    We  have  aet  the  stage  tor  Jost 


NaTil  Dtstal  Penonei  Uader  Fat  m 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  aoms  casouxa 
Df  tSB  BOUSE  OP  RKPRBSEirrATIVBS 

Thwrsdav,  M«y  iS.  19S2 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oao,  I  wish  to  include  an  account  of  aa 
around-the-workl  flight  insfieeUoa  tour 
of  Naral  and  Marine  Corps  dental  ac- 
tlTitleB  recently  o(»ipleted  by  Admiral 
A.  W.  Chandler.  Admiral  Chandler  is 
the  distinguished  Inspector  Oeneral  of 
the  Department  of  Dentistry  of  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Office  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. His  knowledge  of  the  subject 
Is  global.  Admiral  Chandler  has  con- 
tributed as  much  to  dentistry  as  any  liv- 
ing American.  I  want  the  permanent 
records  of  the  Oongrees  to  show  how  the 
professional  men  of  our  Armed  Porces 
live  with  their  own  enlisted  men  under 
fire  when  the  need  for  this  ordeal  comes. 
Admiral  Chandler  is  truly  a  great  Amer- 
ican. He  typifies  the  tradition  of  the 
fine  cacers  in  the  naval  branch  of  our 
services.    His  article  follows: 


Natal  Dkwtal  PsasoinnEL  Uitraa 
Koata 
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(By  Alfred  W.  ChandlCT,  rear  admiral  (Dental 
Corps).  U.  8.  Navy) 

Bqpertsnce  has  proten  that  spaelal  train- 
ing and  qfuallflcatJons  are  naoeaary  for  den- 
tal personnel  to  adequately  carry  out  their 
duties  when  assigned  to  combat  units  with 
the  United  States  Marines.  AU  dental  ott- 
ccrs  and  dental  technlrtans  who  are  to  be 
assigned  with  Uie  combat  Leatherneck  divi- 
sions are  given  an  Intensive  S  weeks'  eourss 
otf  Instruction  at  one  of  the  nsTsi  medical 
Said  serrloe  schools  located  at  Camp  Iie|suiia. 
N.  C,  or  Gamp  Pendleton,  Osllf.  llils 
oourse  trains  them  for  all  tbe  duties  they  will 
perform  and  the  various  conditions  to  which 
they  may  be  subjected.  Including  s^f-pies- 
erratlon.  during  oooabat  and  field  duty. 

Last  fall,  aocompanled  to  Korea  by  Cspt. 
Clay  A.  Boland  (Dental  Ck>rps),  United  States 
Naval  asssrre.  head  of  the  Bassrvs  branch, 
and  my  administrative  assistant,  Lt.  Oomdr. 
J.  J.  Jacobs  (Medical  Supply  Corps).  United 
States  Navy,  I  made  a  S7-day  anmnd-the- 
world  flight  Inspection  tour  of  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  dental  activities,  using  varl- 
ons  kinds  at  ragulaily  schedulsd  Armed 
Forces  aircraft  including  lielloapterB  and 
seaplanes  Some  ot  the  planes  were  ao-caUed 
plush  Jobs,  others  were  the  bockst  ssst  type, 
and  one  was  an  evacoatlan  plane  vtth  a 
capacity  load  of  stretchers,  four  tiers  high. 
While  aboard  this  typs  at  plane  the  pas- 
acagen  were  required  to  travel  In  a  bori- 
■ontal  position  which  was  quite  cocnfort- 
abls  although  there  was  not  enough  space 
between  tha  sn^tebars  to  rates  a  book  so 
ons  oould  rsad.  Tbe  total  dtatanoe  traveled 
waa  ae  Jit  atr-milea  and  required  ITS  boura 
flying  ttms  with  a  total  a€  lOt 


and  landings  under  varying  weather 
conditions.  The  longest  bop  was  18  boon 
g8  minutes  from  the  naval  air  station.  Ala- 
meda, Calif.,  to  tbe  naval  bass  at  Honftim^i 
aboard  ths  Navy^  giant  transport  siniilsiis 
Jfart.  The  shortest  fllght  was  16  minutes  In 
Korea  aboard  a  MSrlne  Corpe  moequlto  heU- 
eoptsr  from  the  top  of  one  of  tbe  ninneroiM 
Korean  hlUs  which  happened  to  be  the  ma- 
rlnee*  farthest  outpost  while  they  were  en- 
gaged In  an  offensive  about  SO  mUes  north  ot 
the  thhrty-elghtb  paraUel. 

I  bad  the  opportunity  of  spending  several 
days  In  Korea  where  I  Inspected  the  dental 
department  aboard  the  naval  hospital  ship 
U.  8.  S.  Jlepose  and  the  dental  facUtttes  with 
tbe  First  Division,  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  I  remained  3  nlgfato  aboard  the  boa- 
pltal  ship,  which  was  located  dose  by  P\isan. 
a  crowded  city  at  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Korean  Peninsula. 

I  visited  saany  patients  tn  several  of  the 
wards  and  observed  tbe  capable  personnel 
of  tki»  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  woi«. 
Ing  day  and  nlgbt  providing  tbe  best  possible 
care  for  tbe  Korean  war  casualties.  In  pro- 
viding sdequate  medical  and  dental  care,  no 
treatment  was  too  costly,  and  race,  creed. 
rank,  or  branch  of  service  was  not  consid- 
ered. There  were  two  dental  oOloers  and 
four  technicians  aboard  to  take  care  of  tbs 
dental  needs,  and  a  complete  dental  servloe 
was  provided.  This  Included  spedaliaed 
service  in  oral  surgery,  proethodontla,  and 
UMZillo-faclal  prosthesis.  Whenever  the 
ship  reached  Ite  naaxlmum  patient  load.  It 
was  relieved  by  another  naval  hospital  ship 
while  K  transported  Ita  patients  to  tbe  large 
United  States  naval  hoepltal  In  Yohosuka. 
Japan.  I  visited  this  hospital  upon  my  re- 
tain from  Korea  and  was  greatly  Impressed 
with  tbe  excellence  of  all  phsses  of  this 
command. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  by  air  from 
Pusan,  we  visited  the  Bghth  Army  head- 
quarters, near  the  perimeter  of  the  devas- 
tated dty  of  Seoul,  north  of  tbe  Han  River. 
tUr«  we  secured  further  air  transportatlan 
and  In  Si  minutes  landed  at  Injle,  a  United 
States  Marine  Corps  alrlMd  near  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  where  I  was  cordially  greeted 
by  the  commanding  general  of  the  Rrst  Ma- 
rine  Dtvlaton,  MaJ.  Oen.  O.  C.  Ttaomaa. 
U8MC,  a  hero  of  Guadalcanal,  and  the  dlvl- 
vlston  dental  oOosr.  Capt.  P.  C.  Snyder 
(DC),  CSN.  Here  I  transferred  to  a  two- 
pssaengBi'  Marine  helicopter  and  In  15  min- 
utes we  landed  tn  a  smaU  26-foot  etoartnf 
doss  by  the  First  Marine  Division  hsadquar- 
ters.  The  rest  of  my  party  traveled  to  tbs 
lieadquarters  by  Jeeps  over  the  winding,  nar- 
row, bumpy,  hilly,  congested,  dusty,  treaeh- 
srons  rosMls,  and  made  the  strenuous  trip 
In  a  little  over  a  hours.  The  mmmandlng 
general  was  a  most  gradous  host  and  pro- 
vided me  with  a  very  comfortabte  sleeping 
bag  located  In  a  smaU  truck  next  to  hie 
headquarters,  and  Invltsd  me  to  sat  In  his 
mess  tent. 

The  martnss  were  busily  engsged  taking 
another  "hm"  from  the  enemy  north  of  tbe 
thirty-eighth,  and  my  sirtval  was  vary  ttmety. 
bscsuss  I  was  afforded  ths  opportunity  to 
see  all  unite  at  the  division  in  action.  Dur- 
ing this  offensive  tbe  division  dental  oAosr 
and  I.  socompanled  by  several  other  dantal 
I,  visited  the  last  outpost  and  forward 
where  live  ammunition  was  going  over 
our  beads  toward  the  enemy,  where  we  could 
readUy  see  the  great  explosions  of  the  sbdis. 
Inddentally.  I  was  {leased  to  hear  Col.  Her- 
man Nlckeraon.  Jr^  United  States  Marine 
Carps,  ofDcer  In  command  of  this  outpost* 
apeak,  with  high  praise  of  the  sstlstsnre  and 
^ectlvsness  of  the  great  fire  powo*  ot  our 
naval  sh^v  In  the  bomhardnaent  of  ensoay- 
held  ooMtal  and  inland  hills  and  forttflca- 
One  day  at  about  S  a.  m.^  after  manj 
at  onntnifins  shelling.  I 
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proceeding  to  the  front  lines  to  direct 
Hm  capture  of  the  hill  prevloiisly  shelled. 
T%e  Conunlefl  were  dug  in  those  hUls  like 
BMjles  and  many  survlTed  the  shelling  and 
were  waiting  for  our  marlnea  to  advance. 
During  the  early  morning  many  casualtlea 
were  rapidly  admitted  directly  from  the  bat- 
tle line  to  the  forward  medical  battalion 
tent.  Dental  personnel  aided  the  medlral 
oOlcer  In  many  ways,  such  as  administering 
Initial  shots,  treating  shock  by  whole  blood 
and  blood  plaema.  as  anestbetlsts,  cleaning, 
dosing,  and  redressing  battle  wounds,  etc. 
A  division  surgeon  recently  wrote  to  the 
Burgeon  General  as  follows:  "The  battalion 
dental  ofDcer  has  been  Invaliiable  during  the 
recent  engagement:  he  rendered  surgical  re- 
pair In  over  100  such  cases.  In  addition  to 
performing  many  tracheotomies  and  nerve 
blocks.  He  has  been  recommended  for  the 
bronze  star." 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  after  look- 
ing over  the  captxired  prisoners  of  war.  the 
division  dental  offlcer  and  I  inspected  two 
rear-area  dental  clinics  about  45  minutes' 
bop  via  helicopter.  On  otir  retiu-n  ulp  we 
were  within  5  minutes  of  headquarters  when 
we  encountered  a  severe  wind  and  rainstorm 
and  the  'copter  began  swaying  back  and 
forth  violently  In  the  dark  narrow  valley 
between  the  mountain  ridges.  The  pilot  In- 
dicated that  he  couldn't  make  It.  I  readily 
concurred,  and  be  Immediately  about-faced 
•nd  returned  In  the  direction  of  the  wind 
and  rain  to  the  dental  clinic  we  had  Just 
Inspected,  where  we  luckily  made  a  safe  land- 
ing. We  then  transferred  to  an  enclosed  am- 
bulance and  retiuned  to  headquarters  on 
the  dark,  slippery,  narrow,  muddy  mountain 
road,  which  took  about  314  hours. 

The  next  day  we  witnessed  the  moving  to 
•  forward  area  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
dental  clinic  we  inspected  the  day  before. 
This  division  dental  clinic  Is  nicknamed  the 

"flying  circus"  because  of  Its  mobility,  hav- 
ing been  displaced  eight  times  wltbln  4 
months.  Its  personnel  Includes  eight  dental 
oOocn  and  five  dental  technicians.  The 
equipment  consists  of  a  three-section  hospi- 
tal tent  (20  by  50  feet).  10  dental  field 
operating  units.  X-ray  unit,  dark  room, 
emergency  dental  prosthetic  repair  unit. 
9.4-kllowatt  generator  trailer,  and  a  three- 
quarter-ton  truck  and  water  trailer.  Com- 
plete dental  service  is  provided  for  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel  In  Korea.  Preven- 
tive and  restorative  operative  dental  services 
•re  tAken  as  close  to  personnel  in  combat 
••  possible  by  means  of  mobile  dental 
XacUlties. 

The  marines  In  Korea  may  not  have  "all 
the  comforts  of  home"  but  they  have  some- 
thing few  State  slders  have — a  dentist  who 
comes  to  see  them.  A  mobile  dental  unit, 
manned  by  a  dental  offlcer,  a  dental  tech- 
nician, and  a  driver,  is  now  making  patlent- 
to-patient  calls  among  marine  troops  near 
the  front.  This  unit  was  conceived  by  Capt. 
P.  C.  Snyder,  the  division  dental  offlcer  of 
the  United  States  Fleet  Marine  Forces  in 
Korea,  stimulated  by  actual  field  experience. 

And  was  built  there  by  the  marines'  engineer 
battalion  from  standard  available  material 
and  equipment.  They  converted  a  six  by  six 
kitchen  truck  into  a  very  acceptable  "dental 
eUnlc."  It  Is  wired  for  electricity  and  fitted 
-^wtth  •  tank  to  provide  running  wtfter. 
Electricity  can  be  supplied  either  by  outside 
sources  or  by  the  unit's  own  generator,  which 
Is  carried  in  a  one-quarter-ton  trailer.  This 
outfit  Is  unique  In  that  It  Is  self-powered. 
Dependence  on  a  tractor  or  truck  for  hauling 
Is  therefore  not  necessary.  It  can  be  moved 
as  far  forward  as  may  be  permissible,  In- 
dependently and  quickly.  It  was  dedicated 
at  an  appropriate  ceremony  by  the  com- 
manding general  to  Thomas  A.  Chrlstensen. 
Jr..  the  first  dental  technician  killed  In 
Korea.  Both  dental  officers  and  enlisted 
men   have    performed   gallantly    In   action 


against  the  enemy.  In  actual  combat  their 
primary  duties  have  been  ministering  to  the 
care  of  the  wounded.  This  in  many  In- 
stances is  performed  under  fire,  and  resulted 
in  the  death  of  this  dental  technician.  His 
action  while  exposed  to  enemy  fire  was  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  observed  him.  Chrls- 
tensen's  display  of  outstanding  coxu'age  and 
devotion  to  duty  was  In  keeping  with  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service.  For  his  gallantry  in  action  he  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  (posthumously). 

The  following  citation  was  awarded  a 
naval  dental  olBcer  (I  quote  In  order  to 
emphasize  the  nattire  of  the  duty  members 
of  the  Naval  Dental  Corps  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform  and  the  hazards  to  which 
they  may  be  exposed  under  conditions  of 
war)  :  "For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
against  the  enemy  while  serving  with  the 
Marine  Infantry  Regiment  In  Korea  during 
the  period  November  27  to  December  4,  1950. 
On  the  night  of  November  27,  1950,  when  the 
regimental  aid  station  was  under  attack  by 
a  numerically  superior  enemy  force,  em- 
ploying siaall  arms,  machine  guns,  and  gre- 
nades. Lt.  (Jg)  Morton  I.  Silver  (DC).  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  serving  as  regimental 
dental  offlcer,  with  absolute  disregard  for 
his  own  personal  safety,  repeatedly  and  fear- 
lessly exposed  himself  to  heavy  and  direct 
enemy  fire  to  assist  the  regimental  cas- 
ualties. On  December  3.  1950,  while  the 
regiment  was  on  the  march  to  Hagarl-rl. 
enemy  grenades  were  dropped,  from  positions 
on  mountainsides  overlooking  the  road,  into 
a  section  of  the  main  body.  Immediately 
Lieutenant  (Jg)  Silver  moved  back  to  the 
area  of  the  explosions  and  administered  aid 
to  the  wounded.  Again  during  tbe  same 
day,  although  tbe  area  was  subjected  to 
machine-gun  fire  and  a  barrage  of  mortar 
fire,  he  fearlessly  moved  to  an  exposed  area, 
picked  up  and  carried  two  litter  patlenu. 
prevlovisly  cared  for,  to  passing  vehicles, 
thereby  preventing  them  from  receiving  fur- 
ther wounds.  Between  01(X)  and  0400  on 
December  4,  1950.  at  great  risk  to  his  person, 
he  assumed  command  of  the  confusion  re- 
sulting from  an  overturned  truck  and  trailer 
which  pinned  four  marines  in  the  wreckage. 
The  truck  carrying  patients,  parachutes,  and 
primer  cord  had  slid  off  the  road  and  ovet' 
turned  down  an  embankment.  Within  a 
period  of  20  minutes  he  had  successfully 
extricated  all  marines  and  began  adminis- 
tering aid  to  the  Injured.  For  approxi- 
mately 3  hours  he  administered  aid  and 
loaded  on  passing  vehicles  20  patients  who 
were  In  the  wrecked  vehicle  and  trailer. 
Lieutenant  (Jg)  Silver's  display  of  outstand- 
ing courage  and  devotion  to  duty  were  In 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Service.  For  such  hero- 
ism Lieutenant  (Jg)  Silver  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  Medal." 

The  following  numbers  and  t3rpe8  of  deco- 
rations have  been  awarded  naval  dental  {per- 
sonnel during  the  Korean  war  to  February 
1,  1952: 

Navy  Cross  (poethiunously) :  One  dental 
technician. 

Sliver  Star  Medal:  One  dental  offlcer,  one 
dental  technician. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  with  combat  V:  Six 
dental  officers,  one  dental  technician. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  with  combat  V  (Army) : 
One  dental  offlcer. 

Letter  of  Commendation  with  Combat  V: 
Seven  dental  officers,  six  dental  technicians. 

Presidential  unit  clUtion:  22  dental  offi- 
cers, 18  dental  technicians. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea.  243 
naval  dentists  have  seen  service  In  the  Ko- 
rean area  of  hostilities.  As  of  February  1, 
1952.  there  were  81  dental  officers  of  the  Navy 
In  the  far  eastern  theater.  Of  this  number, 
40  are  with  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
and  41  are  In  ships  of  various  types.  There 
are  also  142  enlisted  dental  technicians  who 


are  assigned  with  the  dental  ofBcers.  Of  this 
number  of  technicians.  58  are  with  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  organizations  and  84  are  in  ships. 
There  are,  in  addition.  21  dental  officers  on 
duty  In  Japan.  With  them  are  87  dental 
technicians. 

Although  there  Is  a  shortage  of  dental  offi- 
cers In  tbe  Navy  at  the  present  time,  we  do 
not  have  any  trouble  filling  our  Korean  and 
overseas  billets:  volunteers  for  this  type  of 
duty  are  numerous.  However,  due  to  this 
hazardous  assignment,  a  rotation  plan  Is  in 
effect  whereby  dental  officers  and  dental 
technicians  who  serve  9  months  in  Korea  are 
relieved  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
for  duty  within  1  year  of  their  departure 
from  the  States.  No  doubt  this  rotation  plan 
has  something  to  do  with  the  high  morale 
noted  among  the  dental  personnel  stationed 
In  Kores.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  hear  the 
commanding  general  of  the  First  Marine  Di- 
vision (as  did  ali  the  commanding  offlcer*  of 
the  Naval  ■stabl.shments  vutted)  speak  with 
high  praise  ot  the  efficient  medical  and  den- 
tal senrlc-j 

The  return  to  the  continental  Uilted 
SUtes  was  filled  with  several  IncldenU. 
However  the  memory  of  my  Korean  inspec- 
tion tour  win  remain  with  me  for  a  long  tlnw 
to  come.  Organized  dentistry  can  be  proud 
of  the  actions  of  their  individual  members 
who  are  serving  their  country  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  opinions  or  assertions  contained  herein 
are  the  private  ones  of  the  writer  and  are 
not  to  be  construed  as  official  or  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  Navy  Department  or  tbe 
naval  service  at  large. 


IfUf art  RiTcr  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBffTAIlVKS 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1952 
Mr.    MILLER   of   New   York.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  resolution  which  was 
passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Rochester  Engineering  Society.  Inc..  on 
April  10.  1952,  in  support  of  the  Cape- 
hart-Miller  bills,  which  provides  for  the 
further  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Niagara  Palls  and  River 
by  private  enterprise.  The  resolution 
follows : 

All  of  the  Niagara  River  water  heretofore 
avaUable  to  the  United  States  for  power  pur- 
poses has  been  developed  solely  by  private 
enterprise  with  no  cost  to  Federal  or  State 
taxpayers.  Additional  water  is  permitted  to 
be  used  from  the  Niagara  River  for  power- 
production  purposes  under  terms  of  the  1950 
treaty  with  Canada,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Falls. 

The  United  States  Senate,  in  ratifying 
the  treaty,  reserved  to  Congress  the  right 
to  authorise  by  legislation  any  additional 
United  States  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Niagara  River.  This  per- 
mits the  use  of  the  additional  water  by  any 
Ucensed  applicant  qualifying  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Power  Act. 

The  Capehart-Mlller  bllU  (S.  617,  H.  R. 
I«i2)  propose  the  development  by  private 
enterprise  without  cost  to  Federal  or  8UU 
taxpayers. 

The  additional  water  as  proposed  is  merely 
an  extension  of  what  is  already  lielng  used 
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by  private  enterprise.  It  does  not  taiTolve 
navigation,  reclamation,  flood  oontrol.  Irri- 
gation, or  sanitation.  If  this  development  Is 
done  by  other  than  private  enterprise,  the 
cost  of  the  development  wiU  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayers,  and  U  operated  after  develop- 
ment by  the  Oovemment.  It  would  bs  tax- 
free,  thus  eliminating  another  source  of 
taxes.  We  believe  that  this  proposed  under- 
taking by  Oovemment  is  a  further  enenMcta- 
ment  of  Oovemment  into  competition  with 
private  enterprise  along  the  road  of  nation- 
alization of  all  Industry. 

There  l>eing  no  valid  exctue  for  permitting 
Government  to  enter  into  direct  competition 
with  Its  private  cltlaens  who  are  ready,  wlU- 
Ing.  and  able  to  do  tbe  job:  Therefore  bs  It 

Re»olved,  That  the  board  of  directors  at 
the  Rochester  Engineering  Society  does 
hereby  fsvtn-  the  enactment  at  the  Capebart- 
MiUer  bUL 


IsTeslif  aImb  of  tke  Use  W  Fnaked  tmi 
Peuilty  MaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS.  19S2 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  weeks  ago  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion calling  for  the  abolishment  of  tbe 
franking  privilege  granted  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  free  mail  for  the 
bureaus.    I  said  at  that  time.  I  believe 

such  a  project  would  save  the  American 
taxpayers  about  $30,000,000  in  Post  Office 
Department  deficits. 

Today,  I  believe  we  should  face  another 
problem  involved  in  the  transmission  of 
free  Oovenmient  mall.  I  think  we 
should  examine  Just  how  much  this 
Xranked  and  penalty  mail  cuts  down  on 
quick  and  efficient  service  provided  by 
tbe  Post  Office  Department. 

Something  is  certainly  wrong  with  the 
postal  service.  Anyone  in  doubt  need 
only  read  a  few  of  the  feature  stories 
that  haTe  been  appearing  recently  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  I  noted  one 
Of  the  stories  revealed  that  it  took  as  long 
for  a  letter  from  New  York  to  get  to 
Washington.  D.  C.  as  a  letter  from  Nor- 
way to  Washington.  D.  C.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion like  this  that  should  cause  all  of  us 
concern.     The  Post  Offtce  Department 

was  created  to  provide  a  service  for  the 
American  people.  I  think  for  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  the  taxpayers 
are  spending  to  run  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, they  are  entitled  to  better 
service. 

I  fully  believe  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  should  in- 
vestigate the  usage  of  franked  and  pen- 
alty mail  and  find  out  how  much  it  hin- 
ders the  service  of  other  mail.  We  know 
that  all  branches  of  the  Oovemment 
send  thousands  of  letters  and  literature 
through  the  mail  under  the  frank.  I 
think  we  should  find  out  if  ttiis  mail  is 
delaying  the  delivery  of  other  mall.  If 
it  is,  we  should  know  why  this  free  mail 
should  not  be  eliminated  and  replaced 
With  the  more  practical  approach  of  hav- 
ing tbe  House  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee make  the  funds  available  for  Oovem- 
ment mail  through  a  special  stamp. 


U.  N.  Scores  Victory  in  Refasal  To  Barter 
WHh  Ihm  of  Prisoners 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&fARKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


or  icnrmaafTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  19S2 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exteiui  my  remaks  in  the  Recorb,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer: 


Vktobt  xm  Bmwvbai.  To 
Wim  Lives  of  PsisoMxas 


V.K. 


(^  Mgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Sheer  himiaa  decency  has  given  the  United 
nations  the  most  telling  victory  over  tbe 
Communist  bloc  that  it  has  scored  since  Mac- 
Arthur's  landing  at  Inchon. 

I  am  referring  to  General  Ridgway's  re- 
fusal, supported  by  President  Truman,  to 
return  to  their  Red  bosses  those  North  Ko- 
rean and  Chinese  prisoners  who  are  ready 
to  flght  rather  than  to  go  back  to  tbe  "Peo- 
ple's Republics." 

For  this  revelation  is  something  that  no 
Soviet  Communist  regime  can  stand.  It 
touches  Its  AchlUes'  heel — the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  its  peoples  are  ready  to  die 
rather  than  to  return  to  tbe  "workers'  para- 
dise." 

It  shows  up  what  I  have  always  main- 
tained Is  tbe  mortal  weakness  of  tbe  new 
despotisms — their  danger  if  being  found  out. 

Modern  tyrannies  differ  from  historical 
tyrannies  not  only  in  their  greater  oppres- 
sion— "from  wookb  to  tomb" — but  In  the 
pretense  that  the  people  like  and  approve 
tbe  crimes  currently  committed  in  their 
name.  Clsasical  tyrants — Nero,  Tamerlane, 
and  Oeugbls  Kahn— did  what  they  pleased 

with  their  peoples,  regardless.  Tbey  did  not 
care  two  hoots  what  their  oppressed  sub- 
jects thought  of  their  goings-on. 

purrs    ROPAQANDA 

Not  SO  the  Red  Mogul  in  the  Kremlin  and 
his  satellite  flunkies.  Tbey.  too.  know  tbem- 
selves  bated.  But  their  purpose  is  to  pretend 
the  opposite — that  they  are  in  very  truth 
carrying  out  tbe  real  wishes  of  the  masses. 
To  maintain  this  fiction  Is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  tbetr  unceasing  propaganda  and  their 
endless  devices  for  preventln-  their  serfs 
from  contact  with  freer  peoples. 

The  Korean  negotiations  are  undermining 
this  vital  myth.  The  fact  that  76  percent 
of  the  captured  Chinese  and  50  percent  of 
the    captured    North    Koreans    refuse   to    go 

home  blows  the  fxmdamental  Communist  lie 
higher  than  a  Jet  plane  can  soar.  It  anni- 
hilates the  moral  basis  ot  Soviet  communism.. 
The  American  decision  not  to  return  these 
tinwilllng  prisoners  has  been  very  hard  to 
make.  Certainly  highly  placed  Americans 
(presumably  including  one  of  Cabinet  rank) 
believed  that  it  was  more  Important  (a)  to 
recover  our  prisoners  and  (b)  to  end  the 
Korean  war  than  to  stand  on  our  pledged 
word  to  the  prisoners  in  our  hands  whom 
we  had  tempted  to  surrender  by  promises. 
After  long  argument.  President  Truman  over- 
rode these  Americans  and  decided  ttiat  the 
unwilling  should  not  be  sent  back. 


same  time,  eoored  a  political  victory  which 
wlU  echo  all  over  the  world — provided  we 
exploit  it  properly. 

This  has  been  an  unexpected  result  of 
what  started  as  purely  mUitary  tallcs  for 
an  armistioe.  It  soon  developed  that  since 
w«  are  engaged  In  an  IntemaUonal  dvU 
war  (in  which  t>oth  sides  have  adherents  in 
the  eoemy^  camp),  purely  military  talks 
turn  out  to  be  essentially  political. 

Neither  the  North  Koreans  nor  the  Red 
Chinese  can  for  political  reasons  afford  to 
conclude  an  armistice  whose  signature  wiU 
reveal  the  fact  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  soldiers  repudiate  their  rule  and  prefer 
their  adversaries.  If  they  did,  they  wotxld — 
as  previously  stated — recognize  publicly  that 
tbey  are  not  the  represenUtives  of  their 
peoples  and  Chat  their  powers  and  privilafsa 
have  no  Justification  but  force  and  fraud. 

This,  I  venture  to  predict,  they  will  never 
do. 

Therefore  we  had  better  quit  expecting  an 
armistice  in  Korea  this  week,  or  in  the  weeks 
to  come. 

Such  a  situation  is  not  ideal.  It  Is  how- 
ever to  be  preferred  either  to  skuttle  and 
run  out  of  Korea  or  to  the  kind  of  inunoral 
surrender  on  our  part  that  would  make 
further  Communist  attactcs  in  Asia  as  cer- 
tain as  next  year's  floods. 


HarrimaB's  Ideals 


savas  tnmaD  sraxss  bonob 
Now    it    is    I^ecoming    evident    that    the 
President  has  not  only  saved  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  but  that  be  has.  at  tbe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NKW  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  30.  1952 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
cu.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  of 
Monday,  May  12.  1952: 

Haritmah's  Ioxals 
(By  Tliomas  L.  Stokes) 

WsaMimjTOK.  May  12. — History  repeats  It- 
•elX  in  the  deep  instincts  that  move  men  as 
well  as  in  the  events  they  make  liappen. 
Biit  rarely  are  those  revealed,  for  self -revela- 
tion is  rare. 

Which  takes  us  back,  first  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  a  seene  on  a  train  in  which  be 
was  traveling  across  the  country  In  1911, 
making  speeches  and  talking  to  people.  In 
tt»e  endeavor  to  decide  whether  to  seek 
tbe  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  the 
foUowlQg  year.  Opening  his  innermost 
thoughts  to  McKee  Barclay,  correspondent 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  be  had  said  he  dldnt 
want  to  be  President  and  detailed  with  keen 
understanding  all  that  that  ordeal  meant. 
But.  with  that  Presbyterian  conscience  snd 
its  compulsion  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  be 
returned  to  the  subject  an  hour  later,  as 
the  episode  is  described  by  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  in  his  biography,  to  say  to  Mr.  Bar- 
clay: 

"In  spite  of  what  I  said  to  you.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  President.  *  *  *  I  want  tills 
country  to  iiave  a  President  who  wlU  do  cer- 
tain tbli^.  There  are  men  who  could  do 
these  things  better  than  I  can.  •  •  • 
But  the  question  Is.  would  they  do  them?  I 
cannot  have  any  positive  assurance  that  the 
man  who  becomes  President  will  do,  or  even 
attempt  to  do.  the  things  which  I  want  to 
see  done.  But  I  am  BXLre  that  I  wiU  at  least 
try  to  do  most  of  them." 

Now  back  to  the  present  and  to  another 
man  who  has  a  deep  devotion  to  pubUc  serv«* 


• 


il 


« 
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loe,  a»  did  Woodrow  Wilson,  but  Is  In  many 
ways  different  as  men  are  different  wboa« 
origins  and  experience  are  as  unlike  as  those 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  d  yesterday  and  AvereU 

Harrlman  of  today. 

Mr.  Harrlman  wants  very  much  to  be  Presi- 
dent and  likewise  has  a  deep  sense  ot  mis- 
sion. 

Privately,  as  his  friends  have  learned. 
Averell  Harrlman  Is  most  persuasive  in  stat- 
ing tils  case.  No  man  In  public  life  can  de- 
fine more  exactly  the  problem  as  he  sees  It 
today.  On  one  hand,  there  is  the  threat 
from  international  communism  to  us  and 
the  free  world,  in  which  be  is  ao  thoroughly 
groiinded  from  his  broad  experience  In  that 
field. 

On  tlie  other,  there  is  the  need  in  this 
country  for  a  continuation  of  t>asic  New 
Deal-Pair  Deal  philosophy  to  protect  the 
citizen  in  Ills  right  to  help  himself  to  at- 
tain a  good  life  with  adequate  wages,  de- 
cent living  conditions,  proper  educational 
and  medical  facilities  and  freedom  from  dis- 
criminations. 

Mr.  Harrlman  is  a  confirmed  New  Dealer 
with  no  apologies.  To  his  convictions  he  has 
come  the  hard  way,  along  the  path  from  great 
wealth,  tiirough  well-rounded  business  ex- 
perience and  ultimately  to  the  conclusion 
that  changes,  in  both  attitudes  and  methods, 
were  essential  to  keep  this  a  democracy  fair 
to  all  Its  citizens.  To  make  this  principle  a 
reality  he  brings  the  ardor  of  the  convert. 

He  is  a  man  who  knows  where  he  wants  to 
go— and  why. 


A  Qear  Issae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  mw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, linder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Ottumwa  Courier,  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
on  April  14, 1952,  in  support  of  the  Cape- 
hart-Mlller  bill  providing  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  hydroelectric  power 
from  the  Niagara  Palls  and  River  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  editorial  follows: 
A  CLXAa  Isstrx 

BUllons  of  socialistic  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  was  no  other  way  it 
could  oe  done.  In  many  cases  this  appeared 
to  be  the  truth  or  at  least  sometliing  simi- 
lar. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  expansion 
ot  power  development  at  Niagara  Falls,  there 
is  no  such  excuse,  the  Iowa  taxpayer  points 
out.  For  a  generation  private  capital  has 
been  seeking  the  opportunity  to  provide  the 
needed  funds  on  fair  terms. 

There  are  not  the  usual  side  issues  in 
this  project.  There  is  no  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, irrigation,  or  other  public  service 
Involved:   merely  the  generation  of  power. 

Yet  Congress  has  a  number  of  bills  bear- 
ing on  this  situation.  There  Is  the  Lehman- 
Booeevelt  bill  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment build  the  plant:  the  Ives-Cole  bill  to 
let  the  State  of  New  York  do  it;  the  Cape- 
hart-MlUer  bill  which  would  permit  avaii- 
abH  private  capital  to  finance  the  construe* 
tion  without  public  assistance. 

The  latter  blU  should  get  the  active  sup- 
port of  every  citizen  Interested  in  maintain- 
ing the  private  enterprise.  'In  it  there  are 


no  contingent  public  interests  involved.  It 
is  Just  a  straight  power -generating  plant  and 
the  Oovemment  cannot  Justify  its  participa- 
tion by  citing  other  public  benefits. 


Commemoratioi   of   Mothcr'i   Day   by 
Knigkts  of  G>lDmbas,  ScraatoB,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

OF  PXNWSTLVAirU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15. 1952 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extent  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
addresses  delivered  by  Grand  Knight 
James  J.  McGee  and  Attorney  William 
J.  Nealon,  Jr.,  toastmaster,  Seranton 
Council.  Knights  of  Columbus  Mother's 
Dp.y  communion  breakfast.  Hotel  Jer- 
myn,  Seranton.  Pa.,  on  May  11. 1952: 

"You're  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  as  they 
wake  from  winter's  sleep: 
You're  as  welcome  as  the  homeland  after 
wandering  on  the  deep." 

Indeed  it  is  a  most  pleasurable  honor  to 
welcome  you  in  the  name  of  Seranton  Coxw- 
cll  Knights  of  Columbus,  to  this  gathering. 
But  even  more  gratifying  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  thoughts  behind  our  lieing  here.  We 
come  to  pay  tribute  to  the  one  love  we  did 
nothing  to  earn — that  of  mother.  Too  often 
we  turn  the  rougher  side  of  ovir  nature  to 
mother:  and  yet,  in  spite  of  such  conduct, 
her  love  seems  to  grow  stronger. 

The  story  Is  told  of  the  person  who  asked 
a  mother  which  of  her  several  children  she 
loved  most.  Her  answer  is  a  classic,  "I  love 
best  the  one  who  is  ill,  imtU  he  is  t>etter; 
the  one  far  away  until  he  returns:  and  the 
one  who  is  bad  tmtii  he  is  good  again." 
True?  We  have  merely  to  look  into  our  own 
lives  for  veriflcation.  Yes.  her  love  is  all 
embracing,  and  time  only  serves  to  tighten 
the  reins  of  her  influence. 

The  inspiring  sight  of  so  many  men  ap- 
proaching the  altar  of  God,  and  paying  to 
mother  the  ultimate  tribute  of  holy  com- 
munion is  due  lately  to  that  Influence. 
She  taught  us  that  in  order  to  really  Uve, 
we  must  partake  of  the  source  of  life  and 
grace.  Let  us  hope  that  today's  evidence 
of  having  learned  that  lesson  brings  Joy 
to  her  heart:  Just  as  we  feel  that  the  heart 
of  Mary  rejoices.  For  she  knows  that  he 
who  loves  and  respects  his  earthly  mother 
must  be  close  to  Jesus.  That  nearness  of 
heart  and  mind  Is  greatly  needed  today. 
The  road  of  moral  Integrity  in  personal  and 
public  life  should  run  straight  and  true.  If 
one  stays  close  to  Jesus  in  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, remains  under  the  prayerful  guid- 
ance  of  Mary,  and  remembers  the  preachings 
heard  at  mother's  knee,  it  will  l>e  difficult 
to  make  a  wrong  turn.  If  such  a  turn 
should  be  made,  there  Is  no  reason  to  con- 
tinue onward — for  Mary,  our  mother  and  me- 
diatrix, and  the  earthly  mother  from  whose 
lips  we  flrst  learned  of  the  better  life,  are 
our  guide  posts  to  God.  the  all-forgiving. 

Yes,  my  friends,  it  is  indeed  an  inspira- 
tion to  see  you  present.  May  God  grant 
that  today's  great  love  and  reverent  feel- 
ing for  mother  extend  throughout  tlie  year 
and  that  on  next  Mother's  Day  it  will  be- 
the  privilege  of  Seranton  councU  to  again 
Welcome  each  of  you  to  our  midst. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  homage 
to  mother.  It  is  fitting  that  we  commem- 
orate Mother's  Day  in  a  spiritual  manner. 


By  doing  so.  we  recognize  tbe  cloee  bond 
existing  between  mother  and  holy  mother 
cbiirch.  For  our  mother  of  this  world  wields 
a  power  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  can 

lead  her  child  to  an  eternal  home  in  heaven. 
Yes.  it  is  mother  who  possesses  the  capabili- 
ties to  mold  the  character  and  fix  the  destiny 
Of  her  child.  An  American  statesman  once 
said: 

"I  would  have  been  an  atheist  if  it  had 
not  l>een  for  one  recollection  and  that  was 
that  my  departed  mother  used  to  take  my 
little  hand  in  hers,  and  cause  me.  on  my 
knees,  to  say.  'Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven.'  *• 

Ah.  what  a  responsibility  mother  has  and 
what  struggles  she  must  endure  In  fulfilling 
this  responsibility.  Unlike  her  counterparts 
in  other  fields  of  endeavor,  mother's  iiard- 
shlps  and  efforts  are  not  rewarded  tem- 
porally by  an  increase  In  salary,  a  promotion, 
an  efllclency  ribbon,  or  a  merit  badge.  Her 
efforts  go  largely  unnoticed  because  at  tiw 
time  when  we  should  appreciate  her  so  much 
we  are  too  young  to  realize  her  sacrifice. 
She  received  us  in  raw  material  form,  both 
physically  and  morally,  and  she  attempted 
tiirough  love  and  affection  to  mold  us  into 
successful  and  well-prepared  men.  both  ma- 
terially and  spiritually. 

And  may  I  say,  that  whether  mother  is  in 
the  hereafter  or  a  member  of  the  stlU  liv- 
ing. I  am  confident  that  she  would  gaze  at 
her  finished  product  In  attendance  here  to- 
day, and  a  smUe  would  crease  her  lips  as 
she  would  say,  "Well  done,  my  son."  be- 
cause you  have  expressed  your  devotion  and 
commemorated  her  day  in  tbe  manner  she 
appreciates  most — through  your  God  and 
tbe  reception  of  the  sacrament  of  holy  com- 
munion in  her  honor. 

However,  we  should  not  confine  o\ir  grati- 
tude to  1  day  of  expression.  In  this  fast- 
moving  world  of  today,  men  in  their  press- 
ing march  for  position  and  prosperity  too 
often  neglect  the  lessons  they  learned  from 
mother.  We  should  never  forget  our  tre- 
mendous Indebtedness  to  her.  She  to  whom 
we  turned  whenever  we  felt  unprepared  to 
meet  a  new  challenge,  and  mother  was  al- 
ways there  to  comfort  us,  admonish  us.  if 
necessary,  and.  above  ail,  to  love  us.  That 
chaste,  overwhelming,  and  everlasting  love 
which  only  a  mother  poeseeses.  This  re- 
liance is  perhaps  best  Ulustrated  in  verie: 

"O  God,  since  ever  I  could  speak. 

My  voice  has  fallen  on  faithful  ears; 
Twas  'Mother'  In  my  triumph  hour. 
And  'Mother'  in  my  time  of  tears  t** 

How  can  we  repay  her  many  years  of  self- 
denial,  toil,  and  sacrifice?  How  can  we  re- 
turn the  patience,  guidance,  and  under- 
standing,  which  she  has  so  graciously  be- 
stowed on  us?  How?  By  following  her 
symbol  and  assisting  her  in  attaining  her 
greatest  goal  as  a  mother — the  spiritual  sal- 
vation of  her  children.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished if  we  attempt  to  make  every  day 
Mother's  Etey  and  celebrate  it  in  the  same 
spirit  as  we  have  today. 


Big-DuB  FooIisliBcM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  icissotTmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  May  15.  1952 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  an  article  from  the 
May  1952  issue  of  the  Coimtry  Gentle- 
man.    This  article  by  Elmer  T.  Peter- 
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•on  Is  under  the  Utle  "Big-Dam  foolish- 
neas."  X  hope  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  carefully  read  this  short  article. 
In  my  opinion,  this  Is  the  effective  and 
economical  ai^proach  to  flood  preven- 
tion and  thus  the  solution  to  sensible 
soil  and  water  conservation. 

On  October  20,  1951,  I  introduced.  In 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  House  bill 
5846,  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
put  the  upstream  watershed  flood-pre- 
vention plan  into  operation.  This  bill 
was  referred  to  tbe  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Further  delay  in  imple- 
menting such  a  plan  is  costing  not  only 
staggering  losses  of  soil  by  erosion  but 
also  the  enormous  losses  of  flood  dam- 
ages to  Industry,  property,  and  human 
life  as  we  have  recently  suffered  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  and  throughout  the 
Missouri-Mississippi  Basin. 

I  recommend  as  strongly  as  I  can 
that  the  watershed  treatment  plan  be 
given  a  thorough  actual  trial  on  at  least 
one  complete  watershed.  Let's  see  by 
thorough  trial  just  what  merit  the  plan 
has. 

The  article  follows: 

Bio-Daic  PoouBKifns 
(By  nmer  T.  Peterson) 

As  an  aftermath  of  last  summer's  disas- 
trous Missouri  Valley  floods  we  are  now  in 
■erloua  danger  of  being  stampeded  Into  a 
flood-ccntrol  program  wlUch  already  lias 
proved  to  t>e  conspicuously  unsound  and 
tremendously  wasteful  of  good  farmland  and 
public  mooey.  The  coxmtry  is  now  being 
"sold"  a  program  that  consists  mainly  of 
huge  downstream  dams,  designed  to  protect 
only  the  narrow  river  eonee  t>elow  them,  the 
banks  and  the  flood  plains  of  the  large 
streams. 

It  is  hard  to  pin  down  the  exact  eost  of 
this  limited -performance  type  of  flood  con- 
trol, but  certainly  it  would  ran  into  bil- 
lions of  dcdiars.  However,  the  slKicking 
thing  about  these  big-dam  plans  is  not  only 
the  buge  costs  Involved — but  that  the  big 
dams  have  tragic  faults,  as  I  wUl  show.  The 
truth  is  that  we  can  build  a  much  better 
program,  a  cheaper  and  more  productive  sys- 
tem, than  the  one  offered  by  the  big-dam  en- 
thusiasts. We  can  do  it  by  making  full  use 
of  little  dams  and  modern  aoll  and  water 
conservation  practices  which  stop  or  slow 
down  the  water  where  it  falls.  And  instead 
of  Inundating  rich  lands  twhind  huge  dams, 
this  agricultural  type  of  flood  control  makes 
farmlands  more  productive. 

A  bitter  flght  now  is  shaping  up  between 
the  big-dam  and  the  little-dam  advocates 
In  virtually  all  of  the  Missouri  Valley.  On 
one  side  are  the  Army  engineers,  driving 
hard  to  put  across  a  costly  big -dam  program 
before  the  memory  of  last  summer's  terri- 
ble floods  wears  tbln.  Backing  them  are  pol- 
iticians with  a  keen  scent  of  tbe  pork  barrel, 
a  powerful  tiiz-flnanced  bureaucracy  and 
some  newapai>ers  and  business  interests. 
Their  plans  draw  su^KXt  from  hard-hit 
cities  and  towns  which  want  protection  as 
fast  and  comj^lete  as  possible,  regardless  of 
the  cost,  whlc^  woiUd  be  t>orne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernm(;nt — aiul  thus  by  all  of  us. 

On  the  other  side  are  farmers  organized 
Into  numero'Js  watershed  organizatlona. 
t>acked  by  many  newspapers  and  unorgan- 
ised citlaens?  These  folks  believe  in  tiie 
little-dam  program,  and  are  convlnoed  that 
big  dams  are  a  doubtful,  incomplete  rem- 
edy. And  th«y  are  appalled  by  the  large 
positive  harm  such  dams  do  in  the  very  val- 
leys they  are  supposed  to  protect.  They 
know  that  if  the  blg-dammers  have  their 
way,  huge  reservoirs  would  iniudate  some 
oC  our  richest  bottomland.    Take  the  Army 


•nglneera*  stubborn  determination  to  buUd 
•  great  dam  at  Tuttie  Creek  on  the  Blue 
Blver  of  Kansas  to  help  protect  Manhattan. 
Topeka.  Kansas  City,  and  other  downstream 
cltlee.  Tills  "flood  protection"  would  itself 
flood  65.000  acres  of  fertUe  farmland,  along 
with  several  beautiful  villages  and  many 
homes,  schools,  stares,  churches,  and  ceme- 
teries. Permanently  lost  would  be  an  area 
which  produces  more  than  $6,000,000  wortb 
or  crops  a  year.  Many  farmers  and  Imsi- 
nessmen  wonder  if  this  cure  proposed  by  the 
Army  engineers  lent  as  bad  as  tlie  flood  aU- 
ment. 

The  best  way  to  spot  the  defecto  in  the 
big-dam  program  is  to  answer  three  simple 
questions:  (1)  What  is  a  flood?  (2)  Wliat 
does  a  flood  do?  (3)  How  can  a  flood  be  con- 
trolled most  effectively  and  economically? 

The  blg-dammers  seem  to  want  us  to  be- 
lieve that  a  flood  is  nothing  Init  a  malignant 
torrent  that  comes  down  a  river  to  hit  a 
city  and  that  Its  chief  crime  Is  destroying 
urban  warehouses,  factories,  railroad  yards, 
and  homes.  "Their  whole  objective  Is  to  wall 
off  the  muddy  torrent  in  huge  voKune,  by 
dams  and  dikes,  or  to  drain  it  away  as  fast 
as  possible.  They  still  cling  to  the  theory 
that  you  must  wait  until  the  evU  gets  spec- 
tacular before  trying  to  stop  it. 

The  watershed  associations  take  an  al- 
most diametrically  opposed  view.  They  say 
that  water  is  a  friend,  even  In  cloudburst 
size,  if  you  know  bow  to  handle  it  while  It 
Is  still  yo\mg.  They  say  a  typical  flood  has 
already  done  most  of  Its  damage  before  it 
reaches  a  downstream  city,  and  that  It  could 
have  been  tamed  If  conservation  measures 
were  taken  on  the  grass,  trees,  and  furrows 
up  the  little  rivulets.  Farmers  up-creek 
have  a  vitally  important  stake  in  this  dis- 
pute, tat  they  have  flood  problems,  too,  but 
thus  far  they  have  had  rough  going.  In 
flood-control  meetings  they  are  often  ig- 
nored, shouted  down  or  l)affled  by  trcdned 
big-dammers  who  flourish  complex  slide-rule 
calculations,  chiefly  theoretical  figures  as  to 
how  much  damage  some  given  downstream 
flood  might  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  cherished  huge  structiirefl. 

What  is  a  flood?  As  far  as  tills  article  is 
concerned  it  is  an  excessive  flow  of  water 
caused  by  excessive  precipitation  and  nm- 
off.  It  doesnt  liappen  Just  on  big  rivers. 
It  covers  all  the  land.  Its  damage  l>egins 
wherever  the  water  starts  moving  across  the 
ground,  particularly  plowland. 

If  we  can  stop  or  slow  down  the  flow  of 
water  over  the  land,  we  aocompiish  two  vital 
purposes:  (1)  We  keep  the  little  waters  from 
uniting  rapidly  to  form  big  floods,  and  (2) 
we  keep  our  valuable  soil  in  place.  This  Job 
isn't  simple.  It  requires  the  services  of  spe- 
cialists in  aolls,  agronomy,  forestry,  biology, 
geology,  meteorology,  slltatton,  and  other 
sciences. 

What  does  a  flood  do?  United  States  De- 
partment of  Army  engineers  liave  de- 
termined by  research  that  7S  to  85  percent 
of  all  agricultural  flood  damage  occurs  on 
the  tributary  watersheds,  not  along  the  banks 
of  the  big  streams.  Anyone  with  economic 
■ense  Icnows  that  such  agricultural  loss 
means  damage,  not  just  to  the  farmer  but  to 
everybody  who  depends  on  farm  production. 
Tttit  warehouses,  stockyards,  and  railroads 
flooded  in  Kansas  City  couldn't  even  exist  if 
it  weren't  for  up-the-creek  farm  production 
and  prosperity. 

Flooding  the  downstream  zone  Isnt  the 
main  harm  done  by  most  floods.  Tbe  Na- 
tional Aasoclatlon  of  Manufacturers  estl- 
matjd  that  16.000,000  tons  of  mud  were  de- 
posited on  the  Kansas  City  bottoms  by  the 
1061  flood.  At  commercial  rates  that  soil 
would  l>e  worth  $32,000,000,  if  kept  on  the 
fields  of  the  watershed.  But  the  amount 
trapped  in  the  Kansas  City  l>ottoms  was  Just 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  soU  fertility 
that  washed  down  the  Missouri.  Into  the 
w>—t— ippi  and  out  into  the  OuU  oL  Mexico. 


I>t's  be  oooaervatlve  and  say  tiiat  It  was  only 
half  a  billion  dollars'  wnth.  Xven  this 
doesn't  indicate  the  true  nature  of  the  dam- 
age, for  soil  kept  in  place  continues  to  pro- 
duce wealtn.  Once  gone,  it  is  gone  forever. 
It  Is  Ume  for  tbe  city  promoters  for  big  dams 
to  realize  where  their  wealth  originates. 

How  can  a  flood  be  prevented  most  effec- 
Uvrty  and  economically? 

Tlie  Sou  Conservation  Service,  logically  but 
with  unfortunate  timidity,  is  now  In  the 
flood-control  business,  the  upstream  water- 
shed part  at  flood  control.  Hampered  by 
too-small  funds  (a  few  millions  a  year,  where 
the  Army  engineers  deal  in  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions), the  SCS  has  moved  slowly,  but  has 
pioneered  much  new  knowledge  on  the  up- 
stream possibilities.    Here  Is  the  pay-off: 

Using  actual  case  histories  from  the  SCS 
Washita  Valley  agricultural  flood-control 
project  in  Oklahoma,  I  can  safely  assert  tliat 
under  conditions  typical  of  many  water- 
sheds, the  bigger  the  dam  the  less  It  Is  able 
to  control  floods. 

Take  two  extremes,  a  typical  -mall  earthen 
detention  reservoir  in  the  Mill  Creek  sub- 
watershed,  built  by  the  SCS,  and  the  huge 
Denison  Reservoir  (Lake  Texoma)  built  by 
Army  engineers. 

The  typical  SCS  detention  reservoir  Is  a 
glorified  farm  pond,  usually  on  hilly  waste- 
land. Say  It  covers  30  acres,  more  or  less. 
It  has  an  automatic  drawdown  outlet,  about 
half  up  the  inner  side  of  the  dam;  when 
the  water  reaches  this  level,  It  flows  through 
the  drawdown,  a  pipe  of  certain  size  to  let 
the  creek  below  the  dam  run  bankfull — no 
more.  In  the  reservoir  below  the  draw- 
down, water  forms  a  permanent  pool  which 
may  t>e  used  for  irrigation.  "The  upper  part 
of  the  reservoir — 64  percent  of  its  capacity — 
Is  designed  as  a  fiood  pool.  When  excessive 
rainfall  comes,  the  drawdown  automatically 
goes  to  work  without  human  supervision 
and  gradually  empties  the  f^ood  pool  so  it 
will  be  ready  for  the  next  dovmpour. 

Here's  the  amazing  comparison:  This  typ- 
ical small  upstream  dam  is  engineered  to 
Impound  5.22  Inches  of  runoff  from  its  drain- 
age area  in  Its  upper  flood  pool  portion. 
The  huge  downstream  Denison  Reservoir  can 
Impound,  in  its  flood  pool,  only  1.S1  inches 
of  runoff  from  its  drrlnage  area,  even  If 
the  pool  were  kept  drained  to  its  lowest 
point,  which  seldom  han>ens,  because  water 
levels  are  held  up  for  hydroelectric  power 
and  recreation.  This  is  a  dangerous  defect 
of  all  multlple-piupose  reservoirs. 

So  the  little  dam  Iseats  the  big  dam,  four 
to  one,  at  the  big  dam's  own  game  ot  Im- 
poundment. 

Let's  go  into  this  same  idea  on  a  water- 
shed. The  Army  engineers  have  now  shown 
Interest  in  the  creek  watersheds  of  the  Wa- 
shita, to  the  extent  of  furnishing  estimates 
for  a  dam  on  the  Little  Washita,  a  still 
uncontrolled  creek  tributary.  The  SCS  had 
already  made  its  estimates  for  little  dams. 
The  Chickaatia  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
duces this  deadly  parallel: 


Ntiinbcr  of  reservoirs 

Dralnajre  aira,  square  miles 

Flood  storage,  aaefeet 

Permanent  pool,  acres  (recrea- 
tion)  „ 

Flood  pool,  sciw 

Bottom?  imindsted,  went 

Bottomland  protected 

Cost  proiwaed  I^sd.  esUmsted 
complete _.~. 


Army  plan 


1 
1«5 

52,000 

1,0S0 

%,ras 

>1,M0 

a,3n 

98,000,000 


SCS  plan 


S4 

190 

a,  100 

2,100 

5,100 

>  1,600 

aoeo 

$1,981;  000 


I  Bicbest  bottomland  would  be  covered  by  Anny  dam; 
BC6  dams  woald  lar^ly  bo  on  wasteland. 

These  figures  are  items  of  offldal  Oovem- 
ment record.  Perhaps  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick. 
Chtaf  at  Army  Xnglneera,  aliould  have  atod- 
led  ttasm  before  he  testified  before  ttk* 
Bouse  Ooasntf  ttee  on  PutoUe  Works  Julf  ai« 


I 
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1951.  and  lald:  "There  has  been  •  wide- 
spread theory  that  you  can  control  floods  by 
building  small  reservoirs  over  a  wide 
area.  *  *  *  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that 
for  this  reaaon:  In  my  opinion,  you  would 
bave  to  provide  much  greater  storage  than 
you  could  afford  to  build  in  order  to  pre- 
vent these  floods,  and  you  woxild  take 
up  much  mcve  land  in  the  reservoir 
areas  •  •  •  the  soil-conservation  peo- 
ple and  the  advocates  of  farm  ponds  thought 
they  could  control  floods  through  this 
means.  Tou  Just  cannot  do  it.  *  *  * 
There  is  too  much  water." 

Now  consider  the  harm  done  by  the  big 
dams. 

When  running  muddy  water  hits  still 
water,  it  drops  its  load  of  silt.  According  to 
abundant  authority,  the  average  reservoir 
th:*t  collects  water  from  a  plowland  water- 
abed  wiU  flll  with  such  silt  in  about  50 
years.  A  number  of  our  huge  reservoirs, 
supposedly  permanent,  have  already  lost 
much  of  their  capacity  through  siltation. 
But  that  isn't  the  worst. 

The  silt  builds  out  into  the  reservoir  and 
a!so  back  upstream  by  what  engineers  call 
"backwater  sedimentation."  This  insidious 
chain  reaction  completely  changes  the 
stream's  character.  The  Army  engineers' 
own  bluefnlnts.  which  aren't  publicized. 
f<n«cast  ultimate  backwater  sedimentation 
•s  far  as  100  river  miles  up  the  Washita 
from  its  mouth.  This  is  bad  enough,  but 
Dr.  Harold  H.  Munger.  siltation  specialist 
at  Kan«ui  State,  says  that  backwater  biUld- 
up  of  sediment  In  a  typical  prairie  stream 
tends  to  create  a  new  bed  parallel  to  the 
old.  at  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  dam.  so 
this  blight  will  spread  indefinitely  upstream 
and  into  tributaries.  I  have  photographed 
pitiful  wrec  ^e  which  once  was  beautiful 
alfalfa  land  before  the  dam  was  built. 
Backwater  sedimentation  had  ruined  it. 

The  upwtream  flood-control  system  simply 
keeps  silt  from  flowing  into  the  streams. 
Here  the  dam  takes  the  form  of  terraces, 
contour  furrows,  grass  cover,  trashy  mulch, 
deep  chiseling  to  promote  rapid  Insoak 
of  rainfall  and  other  soil-conservation 
practiceB. 

Is  the  llttle-dam  program  just  theory? 
Go  to  actual  performance.  Look  at  the 
4,000-acre  subwatersbed  of  Bamltz  Creek, 
near  Clinton,  Okla.  On  May  16,  1951,  It  was 
hit  by  a  "lOO-year  flood"  (one  which  may  be 
expected  only  once  in  100  years,  on  the 
average)  when  13  Inches  of  rain  fell  within 
94  hours.  But  Bamlts  Creek  had  been 
•quipped  with  SC8  detention  reservoirs,  farm 
ponds,  and  a  variety  of  soil-conservation 
meastires.  The  detention  reservoirs  ab- 
sorbed 4  to  5  inches  and  the  drawdown  and 
land-surface  treatment  did  the  rest.  These 
measures  did  their  Job  so  well  that  the 
creek  didn't  go  out  of  banks,  though  neigh- 
boring uncontrolled  creeks  went  on  a  wild, 
destructive  rampage.  Five  subwatersheds  of 
the  WashlU  Valley,  totaling  almost  90,000 
acres,  have  received  the  little-dam  treat- 
ment, and  every  one  has  passed  severe  tests 
with  a  grade  of  100  percent.  These  lands 
Include  sandy  soil,  tight  soil,  grassland, 
forest,  cover,  plowed  fields.  Judging  from 
What  I  have  seen,  this  system  controls  up- 
stream floods  as  perfectly  as  anything  you 
can  expect  from  the  average  human-inspired 
performance.  . 

Summing  up.  we  should  realize  that  the 
soll-and-water  conservation  method  fits  per- 
fectly Into  our  great  need  for  an  increasingly 
productive  agriculture,  based  on  conserva- 
tional  use  of  water  and  land.  It  works  with 
natiiral  processes  and  not  against  them.  In 
brief,  it  means  making  the  soil  of  o\ir  water- 
sheds a  Tsst  stirface  sponge.  The  science  of 
Insoak  is  still  In  its  infancy,  but  SCS  re- 
searchers have  by  land  treatment  enabled 
the  soil  in  some  cases  to  take  in  as  much  as 
9  inches  of  rainfall  per  hovir,  and  frequently 
can  obtain  insoak  of  a  or  3  Inches  an  hour.  . 


This  kind  of  program  means  better  crops, 
a  higher  water  table  for  farm  and  indus- 
trial uses,  with  clear,  filtered  water;  more 
ground-water  storage;  clear  springs,  creeks 
and  rivers:  freedom  from  siltation:  better 
wildlife:  and  generally  retarded  flow  of 
moisture  from  the  time  It  falls  from  the 
clouds  until  it  reaches  the  sea.  And  it  more 
than  pays  its  way.  A  four-State  average 
shows  immediate  Increase  in  crops  produc- 
tion of  32  percent  under  this  watershed  im- 
provement system. 

You  can  hear  this  statement ;  "SCS  officials 
don't  claim  that  upstream  methodj  will  con- 
trol runoff  from  superstorms  covering  an 
entire  watershed  once  in  50  to  100  years." 
Dwlght  Payton,  president  of  the  Kansas 
Watersheds  Association,  stiffens  the  SCS 
backbone  by  retorting:  "If  a  corn  picker  can 
pick  one  row  It  can  pick  a  whole  field." 

Por  that  matter  the  usual  big  dams  wont 
do  such  a  Job  anyhow.  Prof.  Walter  Koll- 
morgen.  chairman  of  the  department  of 
geography  at  Kansas  University,  wrote  in  an 
article  in  the  Topeka  Capital:  "The  Pick- 
Sloan  plan,  even  if  •  •  •  completed  In 
the  Kaw  Basin  by  July  1951  would  not  have 
prevented  o\ir  disastrous  flood,  or  even 
minimized  it  substantially.  •  •  •  Wa- 
ters from  the  second  protracted  rain  would 
have  found  all  reservoirs  filled  and  wou!d 
have  passed  over  the  dams  in  such  volume 
that  disaster  downstream  would  have  been 
about  the  same.  •  •  •  "  To  build  huge 
dams  with  capacity  enough  to  meet  every 
imaginable  flood  threat  of  the  future  would 
cost  more  than  the  damages  such  dams 
would  prevent.  It  might  be  far  more  logical 
to  develop  Government -sponsored  Insiirance 
to  carry  such  long-range  risks  or  to  zone 
vital  high-value  properties  away  from  dan- 
ger areas. 

The  main  point  Is:  The  Nation's  flood 
problem  cannot  be  solved,  as  some  wou^d 
have  us  believe,  simply  by  building  big  dams 
that  drive  people  and  their  productive  efforts 
from  vast  tracts  of  our  beet  soils.  A  sound 
program  must  take  Into  accoiuit  the  fre- 
quent and  large  flood  damages  agrictilttire 
suffers  in  upstream  areas.  wMch  big  dams 
do  nothing  about.  It  must  give  a  far  more 
important  place  to  flood  control  that  makes 
productive  use  of  the  soil,  pays  Its  way — 
and  in  actual  cases  beats  the  big  dams  at 
their  own  game  of  downstream  protection 
by  storage. 


RepIacemeBts  for  Scrrice  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1952 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  of  May  9,  1952. 

The  editorial  refers  to  a  proposal  in 
which  I  believe  there  is  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit :  That  we  send  United  States 
troops  destined  for  replacement  duty  in 
Korea  to  Formosa  for  final  training  and 
that  an  equivalent  number  of  Chinese 
Nationalist  troops  be  assigned  for  serv- 
ice in  Korea. 

The  independence  of  their  homeland 
being  at  stake  in  the  Korean  conflict,  It 
is  extremely  illogical  that  we  continue  to 
refrain  from  using  Chinese  Nationalist 
troops.  There  is  no  sound  reason  why 
casualties  should  be  limited  to  American 
boys  and  a  handful  of  other  U.  N.  troops 


when  the  Nationalist  Chinese  are  able 
and  willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
Korean  fighting. 
The  editorial  follows: 

SotnfDs  Plausibls 

An  observer  of  the  Korean  stalemate,  who 
does  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  either  on 
military  matters  or  diplomacy,  says  he  won- 
ders why  United  Sutes  troops  destined  for 
replacement  duties  in  Korea  are  not  sent  to 
Tbrmosa  for  final  training,  thus  freeing 
equivalent  numbers  of  Chinese  Nationalist 
troops  for  service  in  Korea. 

This  seems  a  very  plausible  suggestion. 
Differing  opinions  have  been  expressed  of  the 
battle  worthiness  of  the  Nationalist  troops 
now  garrisoning  Formosa.  The  consensus  of 
late,  however,  has  been  that  American  tute- 
lage has  achieved  wonders  in  making  this 
evacuated  army  a  flrst-rate  flghtlng  force. 
And  since  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  National- 
isu  Is  to  overthrow  the  Red  regime  in  China. 
Korea  might  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  hardening  the  troops  in  Formosa  for  their 
future  struggle  against  the  Bed  Chinese. 
Certainly  the  deployment  of  the  Nationalist 
troops  against  the  Reds  In  Korea  Is  a  mors 
practical  strategy  than  to  attempt  an  inva- 
sion of  the  China  mainland  at  this  Junct\ir«, 
although  this  reportedly  is  under  conatd- 
eratlon. 

The  best  strategical  argument  against  the 
use  of  Nationalist  troops  In  Korea  has  been 
that  they  are  needed  to  stabUize  the  aitua- 
tion  in  Formosa  and  deal  with  any  possible 
attempt  of  the  Reds  to  taks  tbs  Island 
stronghold.  The  validity  of  this  argument 
has  been  reduced  steadily.  So  long  as  Amer- 
ican sea  power  is  dedicated  to  the  defense  of 
Formosa — as  It  now  Is — there  can  be  little 
serious  thought  of  a  Red  attempt  to  invade. 
If  the  Island  defenses  have  been  buUt  up  to 
anything  like  the  degree  reported,  they 
should  be  able  to  deal  with  any  threat  tliat 
might  present  itself.  Finally,  If  American 
troops  in  equal  number  replace  the  Nation- 
alists in  Formosa,  it  hardly  co\ild  be  argued 
that  the  defenses  of  the  island  were  being 
weakened  dangerously. 

We  do  not  know  how  a  rearrangement  of 
forces  of  this  type  would  flt  in  with  the  pro- 
tocol of  the  United  Nations.  However,  as  ws 
have  found,  war  is  a  business  of  hard  real- 
ities. The  Communists  have  maintained 
from  the  outset  that  aU  Red  Chinese  troops 
now  operating  in  Korea,  or  from  their  Man- 
churian  sanctuary,  are  merely  "volunteers," 
and  not  actually  the  troops  of  the  Central 
Government.  We  could  make  the  same  rep- 
resentation with  much  greater  fidelity  td 
truth. 

And  there  Is  always  the  possibility  that  In- 
ternal resistance  to  Red  rule  in  China  might 
be  intensified  by  the  knowledge  that  Nation- 
alist troops  stUl  were  In  the  field,  flghtlng  for 
the  independence  of  their  homeland  as  well 
as  the  independence  of  Korea. 
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Not  Aid  but  Jast  Pure  Patemalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  wrw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX3 

Thursday.  May  15.  1952^ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  April  7,  1952.  issue  of  the  Iowa  Tax- 
payer. Des  Moines.  Iowa,  in  support  of 
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the  Capehart-Miller  Mils,  which  provide 
for  the  further  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  from  the  Niagara  Falls 
and  River  by  private  enterprise. 
The  article  follows: 


Hot  Am  sot  Jttbt  Fctbb  Patcrhausm — Tu»/t 
Wocu>  Sane  To  Be  What  Is  Utvolvso  m 
Bis  NuoASA  PaojscT  Now  Bcroaz  CoHOKisa 

Billions  of  pxirely  socialistic  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  was  no  other  way 
It  could  be  done,  and  in  many  cases  this  has 
appeared  to  be  the  truth  or  at  least  an  ex- 
ceUent  facslmUe  of  same. 

But  In  the  ease  of  the  proposed  erpanslon 
of  power  development  at  Niagara  Falls,  there 
Is  no  sneh  excuse.  For  a  generation  prlvats 
capital  has  been  seeking  the  opportunity  to 
provide  the  needed  capital  on  fair  terms. 

In  this  project  there  are  no  such  side  Issues 
as  are  usually  present.  There  are  no  flood 
control,  navigation,  Irrigation,  or  other  pub- 
Ue  ssrrlces  involved.  Just  fsneratlan  of 
power. 

Yet  there  Is  now  before  Congress  the  l<eh- 
man-Roosevelt  bill  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment build  it;  second,  the  Ives-Cole  bill 
to  let  the  State  of  New  York  do  it;  tmrd.  the 
Capehart-MlUer  bill,  which  would  permit 
private  ci^tal,  already  avaUable,  to  finance 
the  construction  without  public  assistance. 

The  Capehart-Miner  proposal  should  get 
the  active  support  of  every  dtisen  Interested 
in  maintaining  the  private-enterprise  sys- 
tem. Here  there  are  no  contingent  public 
Intcresu  Involved.  It  is  Just  a  straight 
power-generating  plant  and  the  Government 
cannot  Justify  its  participation  by  citing 
other  public  beneflts. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  something  over 
$5,000,000  lowans  would  contribute  as  their 
share  of  the  Federal  oonstructlon  fund,  and 
even  granting  ttim  added  assumption  that 
said  fund  would  actuaUy  build  it.  tl>ere  are 
many  compelling  reasons  for  opposing  this 
or  any  other  Federal  projocts  that  are  purely 
investment  and  business  opportunities. 


Tkc  Koje  lacMent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  MONTAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  May  IS.  I$i2 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
light  of  the  disgraceful  events  which 
have  occurred  at  the  Koje  prison  camps 
these  past  several  days,  I  sincerely  doubt 
that  the  American  people  will  be  able  to 
sleep  soundly  in  the  confidence  that  their 
protection  is  being  adequately  provided 
for  by  our  military  leaders. 

What  kiiKl  of  a  soft  attitude  bave  we 
taken  that  will  permit  prisoners  of  war 
to  dictate  their  own  terms  of  confine- 
ment? Have  we  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  many 
of  these  prisoners  were  killing  and 
wounding  American  and  other  U.  N. 
troops?  Must  they  be  given  a  second— 
or  perhaps  even  a  third— chance  to 
prove  that  their  sole  objective  in  life  is 
to  kill  or  drive  every  U.  N.  soldier  into 
the  sea  so  that  Korea  can  be  despoiled 
by  the  Communist  forces. 

These  shameful  occurrences  demand 
an  Immediate  Investigation  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  true  story  behind  the  Koje 
revolt  must  not  be  concealed  from  the 
American  people  any  longer.    We  in  the 


Congress  must  find  out  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  monumental  blunder  that 
has  so  Irreparably  damaged  our  mili- 
tary effort  and  truce  negotiations  in 
Korea. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  could 
consciously  do  a  better  Job  of  providing 
fuel  for  the  Communist  propaganda  ma- 
chine. Should  these  concessions  be 
granted  they  would  be  regarded  as  ad- 
missions of  the  charges  of  brutality  in 
the  prison  compounds  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Reds.  If  we  fail  to  honor 
the  terms  agreed  to  by  General  Colson, 
our  failure  will  be  pointed  to  as  a  prime 
example  of  the  U.  N.'s  failure  to  live  up 
to  its  promises  and  will  most  certainly 
offer  a  ready  excuse  to  the  Communists 
for  breaking  off  truce  talks. 

The  full  facts  surrounding  the  Koje 
developments  are  meager  indeed,  due  to 
the  strict  censorship  imposed  by  the 
Army.  However.  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  prison  camp  could  be  so  misman- 
aged and  so  free  from  military  disci- 
pline as  to  permit  such  an  outbreak  to 
even  begin — much  less  succeed.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  more  than  mere  coincidence 
that  the  outbreaks,  culminating  In  the 
capture  of  General  Dodd,  were  timed  al- 
most exsu^y  with  the  impawnr  in  truce 
talks,  indicative  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  fomented  by  the  Communists  as  a 
means  of  gaining  further  reasons  for 
stalling  in  the  negotiations. 

We  must  leam  the  facts  why  these 
camps  were  conducted  under  such  loose 
military  control.  I  think  there  is  seri- 
ous question  whether  Inmates  of  some 
of  our  own  penal  institutions  had  as 
much  freedom  of  movement  as  did  these 
enemy  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  resolution  which  win  have  the  Armed 
Forces  Committee  investigate  this 
shameful  situation  and  report  back  to 
the  Congress  by  July  1.  1952.  I  want  to 
know,  specifically,  why  the  Communist 
prisoners  of  war  were  in  complete  con- 
trol of  compound  76  from  the  very  first 
day  they  were  put  there ;  why  there  were 
12  camp  commanders  on  Koje  before  the 
latest  one.  Brig.  Gen.  Haydon  Boatner 
was  placed  in  command;  why  General 
ZXxld  placed  himself  in  a  situation  where 
his  capture  became  possible;  why  liberal 
concessions  were  made  to  the  enemy 
prisoners  allowing  them  to  communicate 
with  other  compounds,  and  so  forth; 
why  General  Colson,  in  effect,  made  dam- 
aging admissions  tending  to  substan- 
tiate the  Communist  charges  of  mis- 
treatment of  prisoners;  why,  in  fact. 
General  Colson  under  any  circumstances 
agreed  to  the  demands  which  were  made 
as  conditions  for  General  Dodd's  release: 
Resolution  to  authorise  the  Conunittee  on 

Armed  Services  to   investigate  and  study 

the  capture  of  Brig.  Oen.  Francis  T.  Dodd 

by   Oommunlst  prisoners   at  Koje  Island, 

and  the  concessions  made  to  such  prisoners 

in  return  for  his  release 

That  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  fuU 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  capture 
of  Brig.  Oen.  Francis  T.  Dodd  by  Communist 
prisoners  at  the  Koje  Island  (Korea)  prisoner 
of  war  camp  on  ICay  7.  1962.  and  the  con- 
cessions subsequently  made  to  such  pris- 
oners, in  return  for  his  release,  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  F.  Colson. 


Tbe  committee  shall  report  to  the  Hciise 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  is 
not  in  session)  on  or  before  July  l.  1052,  the 
results  of  its  investigation  and  study,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  tt 
deems  advisabls. 

For  tbe  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subconunlttee  Is 
authorised  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  plaoes  within  the 
United  States,  its  Terrltonea.  and  posses- 
sions, whether  the  House  Is  in  session,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjoiimed,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  reqrilre,  by  eubpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  at 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary. Bubpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  of  the  conunittee  designated 
toy  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 


Farf  ottcB  Mea  m  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  nww  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVIS 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  article  In  the  Washington  Star  of 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1952.  which  calls 
attention  to  a  deplorable  situation  in 
Korea. 

This  reliable  newspaper  carries  a  dis- 
patch which  sajrs  that  our  American  boys 
fighting  in  Korea  are  "forgotten  men 
fighting  a  forgotten  war."  It  also  says 
that  our  American  boys  are  fighting  a 
war  with  second-hand  equipment:  The 
boys  In  Korea  are  asking  "Why  does  the 
United  States  send  new  equipment  to 
Europe  and  rebuilt  second-hand  material 
to  Korea?" 

I  ask  the  same  questi<m,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  article  written  about  our  "forgotten 
men  in  Korea,"  which  appeared  In 
Wednesday's  Washington  Star: 

FoacOTTXN  Mkn  nc  Koaxa  Fight  With  Secoioh 

Haho  Bquifmxmt 

(By  Edwin  O.  Pipp) 

American  soldiers  in  Korea  complain  that 
they  are  "forgotten  men  flghtlng  a  forgotten 
war." 

They  are  fighting  a  war  with  second-hand 
equipment.  There  are  no  new  trucks.  Jeeps, 
or  artillery.    Ammunition  is  rationed. 

In  the  air  the  commander  of  an  F-86 
fighter  wing  says  the  Communists  can  drive 
our  Air  Force  from  the  sky  over  Korea  when- 
ever they  want.  A  fighter-bomber  wing  com- 
mander says  his  outfit  is  operating  with  less 
than  >"tif  the  planes  he  should  have. 

ars  resent  that  tbe  war  they  are  fighting 
no  longer  is  front-page  news.  They  know 
that  the  folks  back  home  do  not  realize  that 
the  short  reports  of  patrol  actions  in  Korea 
mean  more  Americans  are  being  killed  and 
wounded.  They  ars  sure  the  horns  front 
thinks  they  are  living  a  soft  life  sines  tbo 
pefu;e  talks  began. 

These  soldiers — 7.000  miles  from  home  ■ 
want  everyone  to  know  they  are  flghtlng  a 
war  in  which  enemy  shell  fire  and  dose  com- 
bat are  common. 
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•CUCH   VQTnFlCrirT    KZBTni.T 

Much  of  the  equipment  In  Korea  waa  re- 
traUt  in  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Re- 
btillt  equipment  Is  not  as  good  as  new. 
lien  in  the  front  lines  want  to  know  where 
the  new  equipment  Is  going.  They  know 
new  trucks  and  tanks  are  being  built.  Flyers 
want  to  know  why  they  are  not  getting  new 
planes  instead  of  rebuilt  replacements. 

The  answer  to  the  GI  who  looks  at  an  old 
truck  and  wonders  why  it  isn't  replaced  with 
•  new  vehicle  Is  this:  The  Army  is  afraid  of 
congressional  criticism  that  would  be  sure 
to  come  if  new  vehicles  were  sent  to  Korea 
while  older  Jeeps  and  trucks  still  are  nin« 
aing. 

While  I  was  with  a  fighter-bomber  wing. 
the  pilots  were  distvirbed  over  a  picture  In 
Stars  and  Stripes  showing  new  F-64'8  being 
delivered  to  Euroiw. 

"Why  does  the  United  States  send  new 
equipment  to  Kurope  when  we  need  It  here 
•n**.  are  fighting  a  war?"  they  ask. 

IimCT  MOITAk  SHELLS  DKOP 

While  I  was  talking  to  two  Michigan  sol- 
diers In  a  front-line  bunker,  enemy  mortar 
shells  began  dropping  into  other  American 
positions  on  a  hin  nearby. 

"Why  don't  you  knock  out  that  Commie 
gnnV  one  of  the  Michigan  men  asked  an 
artillery  observer. 

"I  know  where  It  Is.-  the  observer  replied. 
"but  I  dont  have  any  ammunition."  The 
soldiers  said  artillery  and  mortar  ammuni- 
ti.n  is  rationed  and  can  only  be  used  In 
emergencies. 

Later  I  asked  the  regimental  commander 
•bout  the  ammimltion  shortage. 

•*nie  artillery  supporting  my  regiment 
eoQld  use  all  the  shells  they  have  In  leaa 
than  an  hour  of  steady  firing."  he  said.  "I 
can  order  them  to  Are  in  an  emergency,  but 
it  would  have  to  be  a  break-through  before 
I  would  give  the  orders.  I  hope  there  Is 
more  ammunition  farther  back  in  the  sup- 
ply line,  but  I  don't  have  it  here. 

"But  more  than  artUlery  shells,  we  need 
hand  grenades.  That  Is  one  of  the  Infantry- 
man's basic  weapons,  and  we  do  not  have 
enough." 

COtTLO  NOT  GET  SANDBAGS 

Other  soldiers  who  were  ordered  to  build 
defenses  at  the  front  complained  that  they 
could  not  get  sandbags. 

The  F-86  wing  commander  with  whom  I 
talked  said  the  Communists  are  playing  a 
game  with  American  pilots. 

"We  know  they  can  knock  us  down  when 
they  want  to  because  they  have  so  many 
more  planes.  But  the  Red  pilots  are  getting 
the  best  combat  training  in  the  world  by 
fighting  us,  and  they  don't  want  to  stop 
their  training  program. 

"We  can  tell  when  new  classes  start,  be- 
cause the  MIO's  stay  out  of  gun  range  and 
Just  look  us  over."  he  said.  "Later  we  have 
a  few  small  fights  with  them.  Then  gradu- 
ation day  comes  and  we  have  a  big  fight  with 
them.  That  is  when  we  knock  down  their 
planes  and  lose  some  of  ours.  After  that 
new  classes  begin." 

Sni>FLT  ADEQVATZ,  SATS  AaMT 

The  Army  in  Washington  says  both  ve- 
hicles and  anununltlon  are  in  adequate  sup- 
ply in  Korea.  Ammunition  is  being  rationed. 
It  admits.  t>ecause  World  War  n  stocks  are 
nearly  gone  and  production  still  does  not 
equal  normal  battle  expenditures.  Also,  ra- 
ttening is  a  normal  procedure  to  prevent 
waste.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  front-line 
soldier  cannot  ge';  ammunition  for  his 
weapon,  the  Army  says. 

In  the  past,  during  periods  of  heavy  fight- 
ing, there  have  been  occasional  shortages  of 
hand  grenades  and  sandbags,  but  there  is  no 
shortage  now.  Army  spokesmen  say.  The 
Eighth  Army  was  necessarily  equipped  with 
rebuilt  vehicles  originally.  They  should  not 
be  discarded  so  long  as  they  are  useful,  the 
military  declares.     The  Army  has  world-wide 


cdmmitments,  and  the  supply  of  equipment 
must  be  allotted  In  view  uf  these. 

The  Army  is  using  late-model  tanks  that 
were  not  in  existence  during  World  War  II. 
the  Pentagon  points  out. 

PI.AJrzS  AMO  FUZES  NZXDKO 

The  Air  Force  says  It  needs  more  airplanes 
and  men  to  bring  it  to  the  strength  neces- 
sary, in  view  of  the  world  situation.  It, 
too.  has  world-wide  commitments.  If  mcM-e 
planes  were  available,  the  Air  Force  says, 
naturally,  our  forces  everywhere  would  be 
stronger. 

The  Communists  cannot  gain  air  superior- 
ity "any  day  they  want  to."  the  AF  says,  but 
admits  that  the  Red  air  force  poses  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  our  superiority  in  Korea. 

The  ground  troops  are  tired,  despite  good 
rations  and  high-standard  living  conditions. 
Regardless  of  their  complaints,  their  morale 
is  not  low. 

No  one  In  Korea  says  men  should  not  go 
home  when  their  turn  comes,  but  the  sea- 
soned soldiers  are  worried  about  what  might 

happen  if  the  Commualsts  end  the  stalemate 
and  open  a  new  offensive.  They  don't  want 
green  troops  there  to  stop  that  drive. 


Conaectkat't  Critical  Copper  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF  COKMSCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Insert  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Bridgeport  Post  of  May  5,  deaUng 
with  the  critical  copper  shortage  in 
Connecticut  resulting  in  a  work  stoppage 
in  the  brass  industry.  My  colleague,  the 
Honorable  James  T.  Pattersoii,  is  con- 
tinuing his  heroic  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  allocation  of  direly  needed  copper 
for  the  brass  mills  in  his  district.  He 
has  the  best  wishes  for  success  not  only 
from  the  people  of  his  district  but  from 
the  entire  State  of  Connecticut  whose 
economy  is  threatened: 

No  COPPKB,  No  Work 

Congressman  Jamis  T.  PATTEasow,  of  this 
State,  is  continuing  his  efforts  to  induce  the 
Government  to  release  more  copper  from  the 
national  stockpile  to  prevent  the  partial  or 
complete  shut-down  of  the  very  Important 
Connecticut  brass  Industry. 

He  has  appealed  to  the  Munitions  Board 
for  temporary  release  of  40,000  tons  of  cop- 
per per  month  from  the  national  stockpile, 
which  is  much  less  than  the  total  needed, 
but  at  least  would  offset  the  reduction  in 
employment  now  under  way. 

The  Congressman  scornfully  rejects  the 
Idea  that  brass  workers  should  be  laid  off  ai  d 
put  on  relief  while  the  Government  hoards 
the  copper  for  other  purposes.  What  these 
workers  want,  he  said,  is  a  full  week's  work 
at  a  fair  wage.    Addressing  Congress,  he  said: 

"The  members  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  Connecticut  are  concerned  with 
the  specter  of  partial  employment  and  un- 
employment to  the  brass  industries.  •  •  • 
The  copper  shortage  immediately  affecU  the 
livelihood  of  workers  in  the  copper  and  brass 
plants  in  Ansonia.  Waterbury.  and  Thom- 
aston.  Torrington.  Bridgeport.  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  and  many  other  communities.  The 
secondary  effect  is  felt  shortly  afterward  in 
Industries  dependent  upon  prime  suppliers 
Xor  their  parts  and  fabricated  materials.    The 


Impact  of  copper  and  brass  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  Connecticut  cannot  be  overestimated. 
When  pay  envelopes  are  short  all  business  in 
the  community  suffers." 

We  wish  Congressman  Pattxsson  all  suc- 
cess in  his  efforts.  What  he  says  is  absolutely 
true.  But  what  has  already  been  done  to  the 
brass  industry  in  Connecticut  by  shutting 
off  copper  is  merely  an  example  of  what 
really  happens  in  this  Nation  when  those 
so-called  planners  in  Washington  really  be- 
gin to  plan. 

They  strangle  production,  throw  people 
out  of  work,  and  raise  hob  with  the  economic 
systen-  generally.  It  U  time  that  the  people 
of  Connecticut  and  other  States  did  a  little 
planning  or  their  own — that  is,  planning  to 
get  rid  of  these  bunglers  In  govertunent. 


Incentire  System:  The  Tr««  Way  To  Prt- 

s«r?e   Free    Enterpt'iie— The   Lincoli 
Electric  Co.  Shows  the  Way 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WUCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  incentive  system  which  la 
in  operation  at  the  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  outstanding 
American  organization  has  been  in- 
volved in  tax  litigation  for  10  years  and 
several  months  ago  a  final  decision  was 
rendered  by  the  United  States  Tax  Court 
in  which  It  found  that  the  Lincoln  Elec- 
tric Co.  was  justified  in  deducting  as  a 
regular  business  transaction  sums  that 
it  had  paid  on  annuities  to  employees 
and  also  for  an  employee  trust  fund- 
The  suit  arose  when  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  questioned  the  right  of 
the  company  to  make  those  contribu- 
tions. The  recent  decision  by  the  Court 
supported  the  company  which  now  is 
permitted  to  take  a  tax  deduction  on 
annuities  and  amounts  paid  Into  the 
trust  fund. 

The  article  In  question  follows: 
Lincoln  Incxntivx  Ststxm  Vindicatxd  » 
Tax  CotJST 
Clbviland.  Ohio.— After  10  years  ot  Ittt- 
gatlon.  making  one  of  the  longest  tax  rssss 
on  record,  the  15-Judge  United  SUtes  Tax 
Court  has  Just  announced  a  decision  which 
completely  vindicates  the  incentive  system 
of  the  Lincoln  Electric  Co..  payments  in 
which  were  questioned  by  the  Commissioner 
Of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  importance  to  industry  generally  of 
this  decision  is  indicated  by  the  opinion  of 
the  court  which  points  out  the  effectiveness 
of  incenUva  payments  in  increasing  produc- 
tivity and  reducing  prices.  According  to 
Charts  produced  as  evidence  in  the  case. 
Lincoln's  productivity  per  worker  increased 
at  an  average  rate  of  15.3  percent  per  year 
for  the  past  18  years,  prices  have  been  re- 
duced by  about  50  percent,  and  wages  have 
been  double  those  normally  paid  In 
industry. 

The  case  was  started  in  1Q42  when  the 
Conunlssloner  of  Internal  Revenue  ques- 
tioned Lincoln's  1941  payment  of  some 
$500,000  for  employee  annuities  and  $1,000.- 
000  for  an  employees'  tru&t  fund.    Through- 
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out  the  long  litigation  Lincoln  argued  that 
the  results  achieved  by  its  Incentive  system 
establish  that  the  payments  are  proper  and 
reasonable.  The  ooort.  In  upholding  Lin- 
coln's position  and  vindicating  its  incentive 
system,  stated: 

"The  record  cleaiiy  establishes  that  the 
eompwiny's  incentive  system  materially  con- 
tributes to  increased  production,  enhanced 
earnings,  reduoed  selling  prioss.  avoided 
labor  strife  and  work  stoppages,  and  de- 
veloped and  retained  a  cooperative,  loyal, 
tiBcient,  and  satlsfled  force  ot  employees.** 

In  commenting  on  the  decision,  Mr.  James 
F.  Lincoln,  president  of  the  company,  stated: 

"It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  we  have 
bad  so  much  dilBcxilty  In  getting  Oovem- 
ment  approval  of  the  payments  trader  our 
incentive  system.    Every  step  forward  which 

has  been  made  in  the  history  of  man  has 
been  resSated  by  established  auttaortty. 
Frotn  the  pronounoement  at  the  SenxKin  on 
the  Mount  by  Jesus  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  automobUe,  the  best  minds  have  stood 
pat. 

"Incentive  management  has  been  proved 
in  industry  and  is  vitally  necessary  as  pres- 
ent labor-mansgement  friction  shows.  It 
is,  thcrafore.  satisfying  that  It  took  only  • 
little  over  a  decade  for  the  Oovernznent  to 
accept  this  obviously  successful  system." 


Ai^eee  ef  Cml  Am  Palrel  C«^  Geerf« 
LRobcitsoi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  acxssonai 

Df  TBI  HOnSS  OP  REPRXSENTATIVIS 

Thursdav.  Map  15.  1952 

Ifr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der penniaaioD  to  extend  my  remarka  in 
the  Rioou).  I  include  an  address  given  by 
Cadet  GeoTRe  R  Robertson  at  the  con- 
fresslonal  dinner  of  tbe  CIyII  Air  Patrol 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  In  Washington, 
D.  Con  May  14,  1952: 

Addssss  or  Cadct  Obobck  R.  Robbtsow. 
Tcranr,  Oa.,  Mxxsbb  or  NrwMAi*  BovMtmtm, 
Omamau  Wnre  Cnm.  An  Patsoi.,  Bbvobs 
CAP  OomaMaaaonAL  Dofirss,  Mat  14.  1963 

General  Spaats.  Oeneral  Beau.  Members  of 
Congress,  dlstingulahed  gueata.  many  inter- 
esting and  thrilling  expertencee  have  come  to 
me  since  I  became  a  Civil  Air  Patrol  Cadet, 
but  this  Is  truly  the  high  point  at  those  es- 
perlanoss.  To  share  this  speakt  rs'  stand  the 
way  I  do  tonight  is  an  honor  and  prlvUege — 
perhaps  the  greatest  I'll  ever  have. 

In  reprsssntlag  nearly  4A.00O  CAP  Cedsts. 
I  think  the  best  way  that  I  might  do  that 
would  be  to  teU  you  what  ClvU  Air  Patrol 
means  to  xae.  for  X  am  an  average  cadet. 

Living  midway  between  Turner  Field  and 
Bobbins  Air  Force  Base  in  Georgia,  I  have 
seen  quite  a  bit  of  aviation — enough  to 
really  spark  the  flying  bug  In  me.  80)  early 
in  IBSl  I  applied  for  membership  as  a  CAP 
Cadet  and  was  accepted.  If  any  one  thing 
stands  out  In  these  16  months,  it  Is  the  way 
my  squadron  senior  members  made  It  pos- 
sible for  me  to  learn.  These  CAP  oflicerB  and 
men  devote  their  evenings  and  weekends  un- 
selfishly; they  even  take  time  off  from  their 
own  work  to  help  youngsters  like  myself  be- 
come better  cftisens  of  the  sir  age. 

After  being  accepted  Into  the  Cadets,  I  was 
placed  with  another  group  of  newcomers  and 
ws  began  oar  training.  For  the  first  8 
months  we  were  Indoctrinated  in  close  order 
driU.  mlUtary  courtesy,  and  discipline.    This 


showed  me  how  to  work  with  a  group  of  other 
boys  as  a  team,  to  be  courteous,  not  only  to 
my  superior  oOoers,  but  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  otir  organization  and  to  my  cldera. 
Those  first  8  months  of  the  cadet  program 
not  only  helped  me  in  a  military  way  but 
also  helped  me  to  become  a  better  cltiaen  ot 
my  community  and  country. 

Later  I  was  given  an  opportunity  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  military  way  of  life. 
This  was  pnasible  through  our  sununer  en- 
campment which  I  attended  at  Robins  APB 
for  2  weeks,  living  the  life  of  an  airman.  At 
camp  we  were  assigned  our  own  barracks  and 
headquarters  building.  During  that  time 
what  seemed  like  a  months'  training  waa 
crowded  into  2  weeks.  We  were  up  at  6:S0, 
and  after  choer  we  attended  dasses  taught 
by  both  CAP  and  Air  Force  personnel.  la 
addition  to  dasMS.  we  had  weapons  famil- 
lartaatkm.  and  a  day  or  tvfo  on  the  firing 
range.  We  also  saw  planes  and  engines  being 
malntalnet*  and  overhauled,  other  equipment 
being  repaired  or  modified,  parachutes  being 
repacked  and  many  other  interesting  activi- 
ties in  the  Air  ISaterial  Area.  We  spent 
at>out  2  hours  every  day  t^»r*T>g  physical 
training  and  competing  In  many  different 
types  of  sports.  If  there  was  any  spare  time 
at  aU  during  a  day  at  camp,  we  were  driumg. 
trying  to  get  into  good  shape  for  a  coming 
driU  comfetitlon  meet  with  neighboring 
CAP  wings. 

In  this  program,  ws  are  developing  air- 
mlndedness  among  Anoerlca's  youth. 
Taught  by  qualified  senior  members  with 
wMe  sTlatlOQ  experience,  CAP  cadets  are 
gaining  aviation  knowledge  which  I  am  sure 
will  strengthen  this  Nation's  airpower  In 
peace  or  In  war.  While  stlU  in  high  school 
I  have  learned  many  things  I  will  probably 
have  to  know  in  a  few  jrears.  There  may 
come  a  thne  when  I  will  face  actual  combat. 
The  better  my  training  has  been,  the  more 
effective  I  will  be.  and  the  greater  my 
chances  of  personal  survival.  Even  If  I  am 
never  faced  with  combat,  the  training  I  re- 
ceive from  Civil  Air  Patrol  will  stand  out  to 
coUege  ROTC  or  in  the  regular  Air  Faroe. 
Also,  bo3r8  In  my  age  bracket  feel  that  uni- 
versal military  training  Is  coming.  In  this 
event,  CAP  cadets  will  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage. 

I  read  to  the  papers  that  flying  haa  kwt 
Its  glamour  and  that  the  Air  Force  Is  having 
difficulty  filling  Its  quota  of  aviation  cadeta. 
CAP  Cadets  are  not  taught  that  fiying  Is 
glamorous — we  are  taught  that  It  is  a  job 
requiring  skill,  technical  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, and  training  and  more  training.  We 
know  that  it  takes  teamwork  to  be  a  pilot 
or  a  member  of  the  team  on  the  ground  who 
k  -ep  our  airplanes  flying.  As  cadets  we  are 
developing  our  Interest  and  knowledge  of 
aviation  while  still  to  our  teens.  Among  our 
cadets  today  you'll  find  the  airmen  and  of- 
ficers, the  mechanics  and  speciallsta,  the  alr- 
crevrmen  and  pilots  of  tomorrow's  Air  Force. 

The  CAP  Cadet  Corps  means  that  the 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  will  have  well  indoc- 
trinated young  men  and  women  entering  its 
ranka.  I  am  proud  and  grateful  for  ths 
opportunity  of  being  a  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadet. 

Thank  you. 


New  Caaaaa  ResehilieB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  comracTicvT 
IN  TBS  HOU8B  OF  BSPRESBHTATXVBB 

Thursday,  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
otiD,  I  wish  to  include  a  resolution  adopt- 


ed by  a  RemlUlcan  caucus  in  New 
Canaan.  Conn.,  Aprtl  3«,  19S2: 

Whereas  the  Wsge  Btablllzatlon  Board — a 
FMeral  Gkyvemment  commission  has  at- 
tempted to  force  a  union  or  closed  shop 
on  the  steel  todustry;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government's  true 
role  should  be  as  an  arbiter  and  not  as  a 
partisan  to  employer-employee  labor  rela- 
tions; and 

Whereas  such  partisanship  has  the  effect 
of  destroying  true  collective  bc^galnlng  as 
well  as  denying  to  workers  full  freedom  of 
choice:  Now,  therefore. 

Voted,  we,  BepubUcan  citizens  of  New 
Canaan.  Conn:,  in  caucus  assembled  April 
28,    1952,    hereby    declare    that   aU   workers 

posaeat,  without  discrimination,  coercion  or 

totlmldatlon  from  any  source  whatsoever — 
governmental  or  otherwise — the  inalienable 
right  to  choose  whether  they  shall  or  shall 
not  joto  a  union;  and  fiu-ther 

Voted,  that  this  principle  for  "the  right 
to  work"  transcends  partisan  poUtlca. 


Are  We  MaUiiff  Friends  ■  Evepe  WM 
AaericfiB  DeUars? — Czpcrieaces  of  aa 
American  Citaen  m  Eiropc  Early  Tbif 
YearDoiyWeAfe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoifsnr 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BXPBXSKNTATXVXS 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  IzKludlng  a  letter  from  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  James  J.  Flaherty,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Flaherty  visited  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  during  February  and 
March  of  this  year.  His  experiences 
there  are  a  revelation.  It  is  obvioui 
that  we  are  not  making  friends  by  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  as  is  provided  for 
in  the  mutual  security  bill  that  will 
shortly  come  before  this  House: 

Gsx&T  Faujb,  Mont..  May  $.  1952. 
Congressman  Lawsencz  H.  Smrh. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  OoiroBBBSSCAH  Buimi:  In  Itoe  vrlth 
your  letter  of  AprU  80  suggesting  that  I  write 
you  and  send  you  a  statement  of  my  views  as 
a  result  of  my  experience  to  Frsnce,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  during  February  and  liar^  ot 
this  year,  they  are  as  follows: 

One  gtade  said,  "The  Oermans  that  were 
around  the  southon  end  of  the  Alps  about 
Cannes,  were  occupation  troops — veterans  of 
World  War  L  They  did  not  molest  us. 
Their  superior  ofllcers  laid  down  certain  rules 
that  we  were  compelled  to  ol>ey.  These  same 
German  oOcers  laid  down  rules  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  obey.  If  there  were  any  violations 
on  the  part  of  the  German  troops,  they  were 
promptly  threatened  with  'Stallngrsid.'  If 
It  happened  the  second  time,  the  entire  com- 
pany would  be  sent  to  'Btalingrad.'  So  they 
policed  each  other.  I  do  not  dread  the  Ocr- 
mana,  bat  I  do  conununlsm  as  exemplified  by 
the  Russians  of  Stalto." 

Another  guide  said,  "Well,  we  take  yc« 
Amertcans  for  a  nlos,  Mg.  lasdoas,  t^aicf 
orange  to  be  sacked,  and  that  Is  what  we  aa 
doing." 
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Another  guide  said.  "Wby  don't  you  get 
your  trooiw  out  of  Europe  and  go  home? 
There  1b  going  to  be  no  war  with  the  Rus- 
sians. If  they  were  going  to  fight  us  they 
would  have  moved  2  or  3  years  ago.  They  do 
not  want  war,  but  you  are  arming  the  Oer> 
mans  and  It  is  the  Germans  that  we  worry 
•bout;  what  they  might  do  to  retaliate,  after 
their  defeat  in  World  War  I  and  World  War 

n.~ 

A  French  driver  said,  "There  Is  no  talk  of 
war  here  In  Europe;  it  is  you  American  war- 
mongers who  keep  this  excitement  going— 
you  are  trying  to  bolster  up  your  economy  by 
arming  Europe.    We  don't  want  any  war." 

The  woman  manager  of  a  large  hotel  In 
Lourdes  said,  "We  French  are  sick  of  war — 
we  had  six  wars  in  100  years — look  about  you. 
There  are  over  500  hotels  in  Lourdes,  yet  there 
are  only  3  n\en  managing  these  hotels, 
all  the  rest  are  women  managers — the  work 
falls  upon  us  women.  Our  men  have  been 
decimated  because  of  wars  We  French  are 
of  short  stature.  Napoleon  shot  2  Inches  off 
the  height  of  each  Frenchman.  World  Wars 
I  and  n  have  shot  off  another  Inch  and  a 
half.  Look  Into  the  street.  There  are  10 
women  to  each  man — we  are  sick  of  war. 
We  dont  want  to  talk  about  war.  We  want 
peace." 

An  English-speaking  train  conductor  said 
to  me,  "No;  only  a  few  of  lis  pay  the  income 
tax  of  France:  since  the  Oerman  occupation 
75  to  85  percent  of  the  people  have  paid  no 
Income  tax.  They  have  their  gold  buried  In 
the  groimd.  Our  people  are  hard  workers. 
They  love  the  soil.  Ovir  French  soil  Is  our 
gold  mine.  From  it  we  produce  the  grapes 
that  give  us  the  golden  harvest  of  our  wine, 
cur  wheat,  o\ir  food.  Why  should  we  pay 
Income  taxes  to  our  grafting  government? 
Tcu  Americans  give  money  to  vis  for  nothing, 
anyway.  Tou  keep  on  paying  Income  tax. 
Wot  us."* 

A  Spanish  newspaperman  at  the  NATO 
conference  in  Lisbon,  in  the  bar  of  the  Avis 
Hotel  said,  "I  write  for  three  English  daily 
newspapers.  We  Spanish  are  a  proud  people. 
If  you  want  to  come  over  and  give  us  money 
to  secure  harbor  sites  and  air  bases,  then 
please  don't  come  over  and  tell  us  how  to 
run  oxu*  country — we  want  Spain  as  it  now  is. 
We  don't  want  Spain  changed.  We're  happy 
With  Spain. 

"Furthermore,  we  don't  want  you  Ameri- 
cans to  come  over  and  use  Spain  as  a  battle- 
field like  you  have  used  Korea — to  run  up 
and  down  Spain  and  destroy  our  cities,  our 
Industries,  our  property,  and  wreck  and  de- 
stroy, like  you  have  In  Kc»-ea.  Your  record 
In  Korea  Is  one  of  the  worst  black  marks  of 
history." 

A  Spanish  gentleman,  a  duke,  on  the  Lus- 
tlaniac  Express  said  to  me,  "Tou  can  buy 
American  and  English  newspapers  and 
magazines  one  day  old  at  any  newsstand  on 
the  streets  of  any  major  city  •  •  •  so 
can  the  Spanish  people.  SptUn  has  nothing 
to  hide  from  Its  people.  Think  this  over, 
young  man." 

An  Englishman  vacationing  at  Malaga, 
Spain,  said:  "Your  State  Department  con- 
cerns Itself  with  Europe.  You  are  a  long 
way  from  home.  You  do  not  understand  the 
diplomacy  of  Etu-ope.  You  are  children  of 
statesmanship  and  naive.  You  rearmed  Oer- 
many  twice.  Now  you  are  going  to  rearm 
her  for  the  third  time.  The  French  are 
alarmed  over  this  and  you  are  making 
•nemles  in  France." 

A  Portuguese  newspaperman  at  Lisbon 
said:  "The  French  fear  the  Germans.  The 
Germans  despise  the  French  becavise  they 
know  tho  French  are  afraid  of  them.  The 
Germans  respect  the  British  as  they  know 
they  will  fight.  The  Germans  hate  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Riisslans  In  turn  fear  as  well  aa 
h.nte  the  Germans.    Your  great  mistake  was 


when  you  stopped  General  Patton  from  driv- 
ing through  Germany  and  Austria.  It  was 
you  Americans  that  let  the  Russians  into  the 
middle  of  Europe." 

A  Spanish  biislnessman  said :  "Why  do  you 
Americans  condemn  Generalissimo  Franco? 
He  Is  not  the  ruler  of  Spain:  400  representa- 
tives in  the  Natlonale  Assembly  give  Franco 
his  orders.  Generalissimo  Franco  accepted 
the  aid  from  Germany  and  Italy  to  strike 
down  communism.  Yet  neither  Mussolini 
nor  Hitler  ever  sat  at  the  table  with  Gen- 
eralissimo Franco. 

"No  one  has  bothered  or  dlstvirbed  you 
while  you  have  been  in  Spain.  You  were 
treated  with  utmost  courtesy  at  the  border. 
Your  American  passport  did  not  requii«  a 
visa.  Why  does  the  United  States  hate 
Spain?" 

The  manager  of  a  large  hotel  in  Spain  said: 
•There  is  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  airmail  edition.  One 
is  a  days'  old;  the  other,  Paris  edition,  1  day 
old.  There  are  eight  English  air-mail  news- 
papers 1  day  old.  Anyone  can  buy  them — 
there  is  no  censorship  of  the  radio  or  the 
newspapers  in  Spain. 

"We  will  not  stand  for  communism  in 
Spain;  It  destroys  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual; It  resfiects  neither  property  rights 
n<x  human  rights.  Why  should  you  Ameri- 
cans come  and  tell  us  Spaniards  how  to  live? 
We  do  not  go  to  the  United  States  and  tell 
you  how  to  live.  That  Is  your  business.  But 
we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  communism 
In  any  fcH-m." 

A  Portiiguese  cafe  owner  said,  "In  central 
France,  with  Marshall  plan  dollars,  the 
French  built  a  huge  highway  across  France. 
You  think  it  would  be  named  in  honor  of 
General  Patton.  General  Elsenhower.  George 
Washington,  or  Abraham  Lincoln.  Instead 
It  was  named  the  Joseph  Stalin  Highway." 

We  are  shipping  to  France  steel  under  the 
pretense  of  arming  France,  but  at  the  French 
ports  you  see  French  steel  being  loaded  into 
ships  going  to  the  United  States  to  be  made 
Into  trucks  and  automobiles  and  even  tank- 
ers for  the  United  States  Army — six  Army 
tankers  of  French  steel  were  made  at  Quincy. 
Mass.,  last  year. 

A  Scotchman  said  In  Cadiz.  Spain.  "We 
Scotch  are  a  practical  people.  We  mxist  be 
because  we  live  in  a  rugged  country.  We 
cannot  alTord  to  waste.  Why  do  you  waste 
words  with  the  Stalln-Riisslan-Communlsts? 
They  mean  nothing  they  say,  except  lies.  All 
you  need  is  a  modern  navy  and  air  corps. 
The  Communists  are  not  going  to  attack 
Europe  and  certainly  not  the  United  States. 
Your  trouble  is  from  within  your  own  Gov- 
ernment. You  should  not  drag  Great  Britain 
Into  this  European  mess." 

An  English  newspaperman  said.  "We  must 
make  our  decision  now  not  to  become  en- 
tangled In  any  further  conflict  between 
Germany  and  France.  That  we  keep  out  of 
all  European  disturbances.  That  we  gather 
all  our  troops  and  bring  them  home  to  bases 
where  we  will  not  risk  their  destruction  at 
one  grand  stroke.  That  we  run  our  own  des- 
tiny without  being  entangled  and  involved 
with  the  destinies  of  Eiirope." 

Congressman  Skith,  I  have  given  you 
factual  remarks  and  statements  from  sound 
people  in  many  walks  of  life — French,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  Scotch,  and  Englishmen — 
what  they  have  said  and  what  I  have  ob- 
served. It  is  now  time  that  we  cut  bait — 
Withdraw  our  troops  from  Europe.  Get  out 
of  Europe,  stop  the  wasting  of  our  money, 
stop  bleeding  this  Nation  white  on  a  gran- 
diose European  and  world-wide  WPA  project. 
Courteously  and  sincerely  yovirs, 

Jamzs  J.  Flahertt, 
fast   President.  Montana  Chamber 
of  Commerca, 


Saata  Mvf  ariU  Water  Rig kts  ControTertj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLOBADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSSNTATTVXS 

Thursday.  May  15. 1952 

Ur.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  we  approved  H.  R.  5368.  a  bill 
concerning  the  Santa  Margarita  water 
rights  controversy  In  California,  which. 
In  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant pieces  of  legislation  that  has  been 
passed  by  this  Congress.  My  opinion  U 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
declares  congressional  policy  in  regard  to 
compliance  with  State  water  law  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  In  this  connection  I  am 
pleased  to  include  for  the  Rigor  d  a  let- 
ter which  I  sent  to  Congressman  Clin- 
ton D.  McKiNNON.  the  author  of  the 
SanU  MargarlU  legislation.  The  letter 
follows : 

Mat  is.  1961. 

Hon.  CuifTON  D.  McKiNNOM, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dsaa  Cumt:  Yesterday,  as  you  know,  ths 
House  approved  your  bill.  H.  R.  6368, 
regarding  the  Santa  Margarita  wator- 
rights  controversy  in  California.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  Introduction  oC 
this  very  Important  legislation  and  also  to 
commend  you  and  those  associated  with  you 
on  your  efforts  which  resulted  In  the  ap- 
proval of  it  by  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  As  I  see  it.  the  bill  has  two  funda- 
mental objectives;  one,  it  implements  an 
agreement  that  was  entered  into  between 
the  local  representatives  of  ths  Federal 
Government  and  the  representatives  of  ths 
FaUbrook  Public  UtUlty  District  and.  sec- 
ondly, it  establishes  a  clear-cut  policy  con- 
cerning the  recognition  of  State  law  in  ths 
distribution  of  a  nation's  water  resources. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  think  It  is  par- 
tictilarly  Important  to  note  that  the  Con- 
gress put  into  effect  an  agreement  which  was 
entered  mto  a  good  faith  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Fallbrook  Public  Utility  District 
as  a  restUt  of  their  negotiations  with  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Surely,  this  must  revivs  a 
fundamental  belief  in  otur  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  the  hearts  of  those  people  In 
Pallbroolc  who  have  labored  so  loug  to  work 
out  an  amicable  and  fair  distribution  at 
the  limited  water  resources  at  the  Banta 
Margarita  River. 

Of  great  significance,  aa  you  know.  Is 
section  4  of  your  bill  which  would  direct 
the  oflBcers  and  employees  of  Federal  depart- 
ments to  comply  with  State  law  in  the  ap- 
propriation control  and  dUtribution  of  water 
resources.  This  is  a  great  forward  step  that 
should  be  vigoroxisly  applauded  by  all  of 
us  In  the  Western  States,  particularly  those 
who  are  dealing  with  these  complex  water 
problems.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most 
effective  action  that  the  Congress  has  taken 
In  a  long  time  to  prevent  undesirable  usurpa- 
tion and  control  of  water  resources  by  Federal 
agencies. 

Again,  may  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
you  In  the  noteworthy  accomplishment  you 
have  achieved  in  behalf  of  the  protection 
of  western  water  resources. 
Sincerely, 

Watitx  N.  AspnfALX., 
Member  of  CongreM, 
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kiirtt*  «i  Cm.  DoafUi  MacArdiv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i  OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   IdCHIOAN 

or  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAUVKS 

'       Thursday.  May  15. 1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  before  the 
Joint  session  of  the  Michigan  Legislature 
at  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  Thursday,  May  15, 
1952: 

From  this  rostrum  located  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  country's  industrial  strength, 
I  cannot  fall  to  pay  tribute  to  the  vision  and 
courage,  the  imagination  and  will,  the  initia- 
tive and  energy  which  have  gone  into  the 
leadership  this  State  has  given  our  commer- 
cial growth  as  a  Nation  and  oiu*  material 
progress  as  a  people. 

Few  men  have  had  so  poignant  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  evaluate  our  great  resource 
of  Industrial  power.  In  the  violence  of  our 
last  three  wars  abroad,  when  our  country's 
very  destiny  hung  In  the  balance.  I  have 
seen  the  sinews  of  battle  pour  from  your  fac- 
tories in  massive  quantities  to  bring  victory 
vo  American  colors  where  otherwise  defeat 
Bright  well  have  been.  This  has  not  sprung 
so  much  from  great  advantage  in  raw  re- 
soiu-oe.  nor  indeed,  from  any  complete  mo- 
nopoly in  wisdom  and  scientific  knowledge, 
but  more  than  all  else,  it  has  conie  from  the 
character  of  this  mighty  blend  of  the  uni- 
verse known  as  the  American  people. 

I  have  seen  that  character  indelibly  etched 
upon  the  faces  of  the  millions  I  have  met 
from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west:  a 
qjirltual  character  which  seeks  the  suprem- 
acy of  right  over  wrong;  a  determined  char- 
acter which  will  not  yield  the  inalienable 

right  of  personal  liberty:  an  a«;gre8slve  char- 
acter which  has  surmounted  all  obstacles 
In  the  forging  upon  this  continent  of  a  dy- 
namic civilization  which  is  at  once  the 
wonder,  the  inspiration  and  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

The  basic  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Is  the  energizing  force  behind  America's 
past,  the  stabilizing  Influence  to  America's 
present  and  the  main  hope  of  America's  fu- 
ture. 

Now  it  faces  possibly  its  greatest  modem 
test  If  our  heritage  of  faith  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  our  lilMrties  survive.  In  this 
time  of  faltering  leadership,  it  is  the  peo- 
ple themselves  who  must  meet  this  chal- 
lenge and  rechart  the  Nation's  course.  For 
Lincoln's  admonition  has  been  proved  and 
reproved  through  successive  generations — 
that  the  people  are  wiser  than  their  leaders. 

Because  of  that  which  I  have  seen  and 
heard  since  my  return  to  this  country  more 
than  a  year  ago,  I  have  been  impelled  as  a 
patriotic  duty  of  simple  citizenship — and  a 
disagreeable  duty  it  has  been — to  expose 
for  public  consideration  the  failures  and 
weaknesses,  as  I  view  them,  which  have 
brought  our  once  righteous  and  invincible 
Nation  to  fiscal  instability,  political  insecu- 
rity and  moral  Jeopardy  at  home  and  to  uni- 
versal doubt  abroad. 

Those  voices  which  have  been  raised  in 
opposition  to  what  I  have  said,  have  avoided 
for  the  most  part  the  merit  of  just  argu- 
ment. Instead,  with  narrow-minded  petu- 
lence.  they  either  chide  my  right  to  wear 
the  uniform  in  which  I  have  served  for  over 
63  years,  or  Imply  I  must  supinely  submit 
myself  to  a  prevarication  of  truth  by  de- 
fending rather  than  criticizing  those   who 
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hare  guided  the  Nation  Into  its  present  tragio 
circumstances. 

They  even  contend  that  my  advocacy  of 
a  return  of  this  Nation  to  constitutional  di- 
rection, of  a  restoration  of  those  noble  and 
well-tested  principles  and  Ideals  which  we 
wnre  formerly  so  proud  to  call  American 
tradition,  of  a  revitallzation  of  the  moral 
fiber  which  once  commanded  full  faith  in 
our  public  institutions.  Is  merely  the  plead- 
ing of  partisan  politics — that  it  renders  mine 
the  voice  of  a  biased  politician. 

There  is  no  politics  in  me,  nor  none  in- 
tended in  what  I  say.  I  plead  nothing  but 
Americanism. 

We  have  strayed  far  indeed  from  the 
course  of  constitutional  liberty  if  it  be  se- 
riously contended  that  patriotism  has  be- 
come a  partisan  Issue  in  contemporary 
American  life.  Yet,  only  recently,  the  in- 
difference, if  not  the  contempt,  held  by  some 
in  high  authority  for  the  Constitution  and 
the  wisdom  of  its  architects,  and  the  high 
principles  and  moral  codes  which  In  past 
have  guided  and  insxired  our  national  prog- 
ress, was  graphically  emphasized  by  refer- 
ence to  the  advocacy  of  their  restoration  to 
American  life  as  an  antiquated  and  out- 
moded point  of  view — a  dinosaur  point  of 
View  was  the  actual  sarcasm  employed. 

They  loosely  charge  reaction  to  all  who 
seek  a  rededlcation  to  the  course  of  Amer- 
ica's piist  greatness,  and  yet  the  course  they 
seek  to  svbstltute  follows  meticulously  the 
oppressive  despotism  from  which  our  fore- 
fathers sought  the  sanctuary  of  political  m- 
dependence.  They  are  thus  the  real  reac- 
tionaries in  this  epoch  of  American  history. 

While  none  will  dispute  the  need  for  a 
progressive  and  continuous  revaluation  of 
our  procedures  to  meet  new  conditions  nor 
the  absorption  of  sound  and  enlightened 
ideas  designed  to  advance  the  general  wel- 
fare, such  a  callous  indifference  to  funda- 
mental principles  long  and  successfully 
standing  as  the  b\ilwark  of  American  prog- 
ress finds  support  In  neither  statesmanship 
nor  ioglc  Indeed,  the  masses  of  the  people 
In  their  innate  wisdom  have  sensed  and  re- 
sented the  tragic  mishandling  of  their  public 
affairs  and  desperately  sought  a  reorientation 
toward  effective  security,  reasonable  stability, 
and  honest  administration. 

There  Is  little  need  here  to  restate  tiie 
tragic  circumstances  to  which  the  country 
has  been  reduced  by  misdirection  of  public 
policy  or  to  recount  the  errors  through  com- 
mission or  omission  which  have  brought 
about  these  circumstances.  We  cannot  re- 
live the  past.  All  that  we  can  do  is  from 
its  lessons  of  failure  redesign  the  present  in 
order  that  we  may  provide  needed  safeguards 
for  the  futtu-e. 

Nothing  threatens  tis  more  acutely  than 
our  finaxkcial  irresponsibility  and  reckless 
spendthrift  policies  which  Jeopardize  all 
thrift  and  frugality.  Our  leaders  seek  to 
Justify  the  high,  unreasonable,  and  burden- 
some co».ts  of  Gtovemment  on  the  grounds 
of  its  complexity  under  modern  conditions. 
This  is  fallaclovLB  reasoning. 

Government  has  Indeed  become  complex, 
but  it  is  largely  a  self-induced  complexity. 
It  springs  from  Its  increasingly  arbitrary 
nature  and  the  labyrinth  of  governmental 
agencies  created  in  the  endless  effort  towso'd 
centralization  and  the  imposition  of  new  anrt 
expanding  Federal  controls  upon  community 
and  citizen. 

A  return  to  a  diffusion  of  the  political 
power  so  wisely  ordained  by  the  Constitution, 
leaving  to  the  community  the  management 
of  its  local  affairs  and  to  the  citizen  the 
management  of  his  personal  life,  would 
largely  lelleve  this  complexity. 

We  would  at  once  revert  to  something  of 
the  directness  of  the  past,  when  the  primary 
test  of  sound  administration  lay  in  the 
simple  determination  of  that  which  was  right 
and  that  which  was  wrong.    We  would  re- 


gain the  Jeffersonian  standard  that  the  least 
Government  is  easily  the  l}est  Government. 
Restore  simplicity  in  public  administration 
and  you  will  at  once  not  only  drastically  re- 
duce the  financial  burden  upon  the  people, 
but  you  will  raise  the  standard  of  Individual 
life  and  regain  the  level  of  conununlty  and 
personal  dignity. 

But,  flnanclaly  we  must  do  much  mors 
than  that.  If  the  Incentive  to  carry  for- 
ward the  dynamic  progress  this  Nation  hss 
registered  In  past  is  to  continue  and  insure 
accelerating  progress  In  future,  the  entire 
burden  of  taxation  must  be  further  material- 
ly reduced.  Indeed,  a  reasonable  limit  must 
be  placed  upon  the  very  exercise  of  the 
power  to  tax,  easily  the  most  abiised  and, 
as  history  has  shown,  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  sovereign  powers.  This  power  must  be 
applied  only  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  legitimate  expense  of  a  frugal  Govern- 
ment, not  with  the  ulterior  motive  of  regu- 
lating and  controlling  our  private  lives  and 
efforts. 

It  must  be  reoriented  away  from  the  Karl 
Idarx  Communist  aim  of  redistributing  the 
wealth  and  of  sharing  the  fruits  of  private 
enterprise,  not  only  Internally,  but  ex- 
ternally. 

We  must  avoid  confiscating  incomes  and 
draining  resources  to  the  point  that  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  property  will  practically 
disappear  from  our  economic  system.  We 
have  so  burdened  our  people  with  taxation 
that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  build  for  old 
age  and  family  secxirlty,  and  are  rapidly  los- 
ing the  energizing   Incentive   to  work. 

We  are  so  heavily  mortgaging  the  Industry 
of  our  next  generation  that  the  heritage 
which  we  pass  on  will  be  but  hollow  mock- 
ery of  that  which  we  ourselves  recelvsd. 
We  have  so  Infiated  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  that  those  depending  upon  so- 
cial security  benefits,  old  age  pensions  and 
other  fixed  incomes  are  being  reduced  to 
desperate   circumstances. 

Indeed,  it  is  part  of  the  general  pattern  of 
misguided  policy  that  otu-  country  is  now 
geared  to  an  arms  economy  which  was  bred 
in  an  artificially  InduceO  psychosis  of  war 
hysteria  and  nurtured  upon  the  Incessant 
propaganda  of  fear.  While  such  an  economy 
may  produce  a  sense  of  seeming  prosperity 
for  the  moment,  it  rests  on  an  illusionary 
foundation  of  complete  unreliability  and 
renders  among  our  political  leaders  almost 
a  greater  fear  of  peace  than  is  their  fear  of 
war.  A  day  of  reckoning  and  adjustment  is 
Inevitably  ahead  when  we  find  that  the  re- 
sources with  which  we  might  have  cushioned 
the  shock  of  readjustment  and  reconversion 
have  been  recklessly  expended.  Then.  It  will 
be  crystal  clear  that  the  material  cost  and 
toll  of  so  uneasy  a  peace  has  been  ahnoet 
ac  severe  as  that  produced  by  war  itself. 

WhUe  we  must  rebuild  the  military 
strength  irresponsibly  dissipated  at  war's 
end,  and  honor  our  commitments  to  others 
who  honor  theirs  to  us,  we  must  regain 
some  degree  of  calmness,  consistency,  and 
common  sense.  We  must  reorient  ovir  eco- 
nomic p>olicy  toward  reason  and  stability,  or 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America 
win  share  the  bitter  consequences.  For  on 
our  present  course,  with  neither  forward 
planning  nor  sound  and  reasonable  objec- 
tives, our  economic  structiu-e  could  collapse 
with  our  great  industrial  centers  tsecoming 
ghost  towns  almost  overnight,  and  bitter, 
disillusioned,  and  resentfvU  men  forced  to 
pound  the  streets  in  search  of  means  by 
which  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Such  an  exhaustion  of  our  economic  health 
Is  what  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  most  de- 
sire. It  is  what  their  disciples  strive  to 
achieve — these  disciples  who  have  Infiltrated 
our  press,  radio,  and  television,  our  industrial 
plants,  our  banldng  institutions,  our  legal 
fraternity,  our  educational  centers,  our  re- 
ligioiu  temples  and  every  facet  of  Amerlcaa 
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Itfi.  Indvdixis  Oommmnt  UaOl.  It  la  oar 
ti«Hil  danger  and  tt  la  Internal,  not  cxtar- 
ml.  Am  Ltnooia  onee  aald:  -11  tlUs  Nation 
te  ever  (taatrored.  tt  wiU  be  from  within,  not 

We  most  not  tmderaatlmata  tbm  perU.  It 
miBt  not  be  bruatMd  off  UgbUy.  It  moat 
not  be  acoffed  at  as  ovt  prcaent  leadership 
prone  to  do  by  hurling  childish 
such  aa  "red  herring."  "character 
•  "scandal  mongCT."  "witch  hiint." 
"political  gancBtcr."  and  Uka  vulgar  terma 
to  ooaf  use  or  conceal  the  real  laaoea 
tntlnkidate  these  who.  recognizing  tha 
graat^  at  tha  danger,  would  espoae  it  to  the 
U^ht  of  pubUc  scrutiny  and  understanding. 
For  tt  ia  upon  the  shaking  (o\indatlon  stones 
<tf  a  complacent  cltiaenry  that  minority 
piaasiufa  become  controlling  forcea  and  lib- 
erty yields  to  tyranny. 

Talk  of  imminent  threat  to  our  national 
aacurlty  thrciigh  the  application  of  external 
force  is  pure  nonsense.  CXir  threat  la  from 
the  Inaldious  forcea  working  from  within 
which  bare  already  ao  drastically  altered  the 
character  of  otir  free  institutions — ^thoee'  in- 
atitutions  which  formerly  we  hailed  as  some- 
thing t>eyond  question  or  challenge — thoae 
Institutions  we  proudly  called  the  American 
way  of  life.  They  seek  through  covert  ma- 
ntpulatloa  of  the  dvU  power  and  th>  media 
at  public  Information  and  education  to  per- 
vert the  truth.  Impair  respect  for  moral 
values,  suppress  human  freedom  and  repre- 
sentative government,  and.  In  the  end.  de- 
stroy our  faith  In  our  religious  tearblngs. 
They  remember  what  Thomas  Jefferson  said. 
*The  Bible  Is  the  cornerstone  of  liberty," 
and  will  have  none  of  It.  These  evil  forces, 
with  neither  spiritual  baae  nor  moral  stand- 
ard, rally  the  abnormal  as  well  aa  the  sub- 
normal elements  sunong  our  cltiaenry  and 
apply  Internal  pressure  against  all  things  we 
bold  decent  and  all  things  we  hold  right — 
the  type  of  pressure  which  has  caused  many 
ChrlaUan  nations  abroad  to  fall  and  their 
own  cherished  freedoms  to  langulah  in  the 
abacklea  or  complete  suppression.  As  it  haa 
happened  there,  it  can  happen  here. 

Our  heed  for  patriotic  fervor  and  religious 
devotion  was  never  more  Impelling.  There 
ean  be  no  compromise  with  atheistic  com- 
munism— no  half-way  in  the  preaervatlon 
at  freedom  and  religion.  It  must  be  all  or 
nothing.  We  must  uniu  In  the  high  purpose 
that  the  libertica  etched  upon  the  deaign  of 
our  life  by  our  forefathers  be  unimpaired, 
and  that  we  maintain  the  moral  courage  and 
sptoitoal  leaderahlp  to  prcaerve  Inviolate  that 
mighty  bulwark  at  all  freedom,  our  Christian 
faith.    Par  aa  Daniel  Webster  onoe  said: 

"If  we  abide  by  the  prlnclplaa  taught  In 
tbs  Bible,  our  eoimtry  will  prosper  and  go 
on  prospering:  but.  if  we  and  o\ir  posterity 
reglect  its  instructions  and  authority,  no 
man  can  tell  how  sudden>y  a  catastrophe  may 
overwhelm  us,  and  bury  all  our  glory  in  pro- 
found obscurity." 

While  many  of  oar  leaders  seemingly  have 
not  as  yet  alerted  themselves  against  this 
Internal  threat  to  our  liberties,  they  do  now 
acknowledge  at  long  last  that  there  la  no 
Immediate  threat  to  our  national  security 
from  the  application  of  external  force — that 
there  Is  even  no  present  danger  to  the  units 
defending  Western  Europe  from  vastly  su- 
perior Soviet  and  Soviet  satellite  forces  to 
the  east.  This  is  not  due  to  any  material 
change  In  the  military  situation,  as  the 
relativity  in  air  and  ground  forces  in  Kurope 
la  still  so  overwhelmingly  to  our  disadvan- 
tage that  no  professional  soldier  would  esti- 
mate our  capability  to  even  hold  against  de- 
termined attack  with  the  force  there  in 
being. 

But,  our  leaders  no  longer  Issue  alarming 
warnings  that  our  great  cities  are  about  to 
be  laid  waste.  They  are  coming  perhaps  to 
understand  that  the  Communist  technlqfue 
ia  to  reduce  peoples  by  Internal  pressures, 
subversive  Infiltration,  and  psychological 
propaganda,  rather  than  by  the  much  mors 


eostly  and  haaardoua  apfdicatlon  of  direct 
military  force.  Once  this  is  fully  under- 
stood, the  conclusion  may  not  be  avoided 
that  with  the  inability  for  many  years  to 
mount  sulBeient  lorce  in  Western  Kiiropc  to 
match  the  superiority  of  Soviet  fores  in 
bstcm  Europe,  peace  and  security  In  the 
West  will  rest,  in  final  analysis,  upon  a  spir- 
itually and  phyalcaUy  strong  America. 

We  must  preaeite  and  conserve  our  indus- 
trial potential  to  co\inter  any  major  threat 
against  the  general  peace,  with  the  invincible 
determination  to  meet  any  force  hurled  at  ua 
with  adequate  counterforce.  Tnla  requirea 
that  we  biisband  our  own  resources  and  care- 
fully avoid  their  dissipation  In  line  with 
Soviet  hopea — that  those  resources  be  so  ap- 
plied as  to  maintain  a  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  adeqtiate  to  cope  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership  and  Insure  not  only  Um 
aecurity  of  ova  own  Nation,  but  encourafs 
maintenance  of  the  universai  peace. 

Through  the  increaalng  centralisation  at 
the  political  authority  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  long  tenure  of  one  group 
In  public  ofDoe.  the  disease  of  personal  power 
has  become  deeply  rooted.  The  effort  to 
perpetuate  that  power  through  the  patron- 
age of  money  against  which  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son so  clearly  warned  has  made  undeniable 
progress  iii  corrupting  the  body  politic. 

It  is  now  even  proposed  that  our  two-party 
political  system  be  abandoned  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  and  that  both  parties  unite 
under  the  leadership  of  the  same  individual. 
Could  there  be  a  more  shocking  proposal? 

It  would  destroy  representative  govern- 
ment and.  by  conxpletely  silencing  all  op- 
position, reduce  us  to  a  despotism.  We 
would  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  pa- 
ternalistic will  of  one  man.  and  liberty  as 
we  have  known  it  would  disappear.  The  peo- 
ple would  no  longer  be  the  master  of  their 
government,  but  its  servant.  The  hypo- 
critical call  for  unity  is  alwaya  by  those  In 
power  who  seek  by  an  appeal  to  the  oppoal- 
tion's  patriotism  to  silence  all  objection  to 
that  which  they  may  have  in  mind  to  do. 

Indeed,  so  open  and  menacing  have  the 
efforts  become  in  our  country  to  stifle  oppo- 
aition.  suppress  the  Issues  and  enforce  arbi- 
trary and  bipartisan  acceptance  of  en- 
trenched public  policy  that  we  now  find  some 
of  the  leaders  of  one  party  openly  endorsing 
their  own  selection  as  the  nominee  of  the 
opposition  party.  They  encourage  segments 
of  their  rank  and  file  to  infiltrate  the  op- 
position's ranka  to  Influence  the  selection 
of  Its  nominee  for  the  presidency. 

We  find  many  who  traditionally  have  sup- 
ported and  identified  themselves  with  one 
Oi  the  major  political  parties  now  throwing 
the  full  weight  of  their  resources  for  per- 
suasion and  'propaganda  into  the  effort  to 
influence  and  coerce  the  leaders  and  rank 
and  file  of  the  other  in  its  nominee  selection. 

This  is  a  practice  heretofore  unknown  to 
American  polltica.  It  strikes  at  the  very 
roots  of  ovnr  two-party  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  represents  a  political  device,  which, 
if  successfully  employed,  would  closely  par- 
allel the  totalitarian  practice  of  naming  a 
single  candidate  for  the  public  vote. 

Thia  form  of  political  conniving  Is  destruc- 
tive to  the  very  essence  of  true  representa- 
tive government  and  sets  the  stage  for  the 
emergence  upon  the  American  scene  of  the 
ugly  threat  of  a  military  state. 

The  gravity  of  this  danger  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  The  history  of  the  world 
shows  that  republics  and  democracies  have 
generally  lost  their  liberties  by  way  of  pass- 
ing from  civilian  to  a  quaslmllltary  status. 
Nothing  is  more  condxicive  to  arbitrary  rule 
than  the  military  Junta.  It  would  be  a 
tragic  development  Indeed  If  thia  genera- 
tion was  forced  to  look  to  the  rigidity  of 
military  dominance  and  discipline  to  redeem 
It  from  the  tragic  failin-e  of  a  civilian  ad- 
miniatration.  It  might  well  destroy  ovr  his- 
toric and  wise  concept  which  holds  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power. 


In  foreign  affairs  our  policies  or  mar* 
truthfully  oar  lack  at  poUeles— have  been 
weak  and  vacillating  and  largely  dictated 
from  abroad.  Prom  the  acknowledgsd  leader- 
ship of  the  world  0  yearj  ago.  we  have  drifted 
into  an  equivocal  position  in  which  our  main 
influence  sesms  to  be  confined  to  that  at 
paymaster. 

Our  leaders  are  unabls  to  survey  the  world 
as  a  unit,  but  have  hemms  so  Infatuated 
with  the  one  area  of  Western  Europe  that 
they  have  largely  Ignored  the  Commimtst 
assaults  in  many  ottier  sectors  of  the  globe. 
However  Important  Western  Europe  most 
assuredly  Is,  this  Is  a  form  of  eatieuie  toola- 
tionism — a  term  ironically  enough  wltli 
which  they  attempt  to  ^>Ttlf  f  all  wlko 
oppose  them.  It  la  an  IsoUtlonlsm  which 
can  only  lead  to  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment and  blinds  Its  disciples  even  to  the 
impelling  needs  and  interests  of  o\ir  own 
people. 

Thus,  we  have  but  recently  witnessed  the 
stark  reality  of  tragedy  and  distress  brought 
to  thousands  of  American  homes  over  tbs 
area  at  eight  SUtes  by  the  Inundation  at 
floodwaters  from  the  Mlssiiiiil  and 
slppl  Rivers.  Bueh  tragedy  could 
should  have  been  avoided. 

I  recall  over  40  years  ago  working  as  an 
engineer  officer  on  plans  for  the  control  of 
Just  sucb  flood  conditions.  Such  plans  havs 
long  been  perfected  and  engineers,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  time  and  time  again  hava 
appealed  for  the  funds  needed  for  the  con- 
trol measures  indicated.  But  such  funds 
were  never  forthcoming  for  so  essential  a 
protection  of  our  own  people,  even  thougli 
we  remitted  funds  In  far  greater  amounts  to 
the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  for  purposss 
which  included  the  consununatlon  of  ««iiiU4tr 
protecUve  proJecU.  Nor  la  tt  a  case  involv- 
inc  merely  existing  American  surplus  or 
superabundance,  aa  every  dollar  we  send 
abroad  must  be  extracted  from  the  sweat  and 
toil,  sacrifice  and  ventvire.  of  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  not  only  of  this  generation  but 
of  the  generations  yet  to  follow.  This  Is  but 
one  of  the  many  cases  wherein  policy  hss 
furthered  tiie  Interests  of  others  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own. 

In  one  sector  of  the  world  we  oppose  eolo> 
nlaUsm,  In  another  we  support  n.  In 
sector  we  brIsUe,  in  another  ws 
There  Is  no  continuity  of  ptniMse,  no  stabU< 
ity  or  determination  of  spirit.  Our  Europsan 
prsoeenpatlon  is  so  grsat  we  almost  entirely 
Ignore  the  enemy  in  other  areas  and  even 
allow  continental  Asia  to  go  by  inertia  and 
default — Asia  which  encompasses  half  of  the 
population  of  the  world  and  more  than  half 
of  Its  raw  resources.  As  It  was  so  quaintly 
put,  "Ijtt  ua  wait  until  the  dust  settles." 

In  Korea,  where  victory  was  in  our  grasp, 
we  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Our  Armed  ForoM 
there,  and  the  world  has  seen  no  braver,  hava 
been  deprived  of  the  soldier's  greatest  incen- 
tive— the  wUl  for  victory.  They  have  tMcn 
forced  to  acoept  the  defeatist  attitude  of 
mere  defense.  A  mortal  blow  haa  thus  been 
given  to  our  military  code  and  practice,  the 
disastrous  results  of  .rhlch  In  the  future  may 
be  so  far  reaching  in  ovir  defense  forces  as  to 
be  beyond  all  calciilatlon. 

No  need  to  blame  our  enemy  for  thia  sad 
commentary,  for  he  has  but  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  our  own  deplorable  Indedalon  and 
of  our  own  rejection  of  victory,  our  historic 
military  goal.  Rather  than  revile  him  we 
would  do  better  to  refortify  the  spirit  which 
animates  our  fight,  recrystalllae  that  Indom- 
itable determination  which  evolved  our  great 
tradition  and  regain  faith  In  the  InvindblUty 
of  our  cause. 

Sooner  or  later  a  vital  dedskm  will  hava 
to  be  made.  WUI  the  United  NaUona,  when 
no  longer  dealing  merely  with  theory  and 
propaganda,  but  actually  facing  fire  and 
sword,  finally  sustain  the  integrity  of  the 
prlndpls  of  collective  ssctulty  and  thtu  Jus- 
tify the  universal  faith;  or  will  they  fail  the 
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dying  gasps  of  those  countless  thousands  who 
perished  In  that  far-off  land  In  their  name? 

This  is  a  fundamental  question  as  the  an- 
swer In  Korea  will  have  a  major  Influence 
everjrwhere.  Indeed,  by  what  other  stand- 
ard may  we  measwe  the  determination  of 
our  European  alliance  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  security  there,  if  not  by 
Its  record  In  Korea? 

By  what  accomplishment  may  we  Justify 
the  generous  contribution  we  are  making  of 
our  own  material  sustenance  and  the  offer 
of  the  blood  of  our  sons  In  support  of  the 
principle  of  collective  security  in  Western 
Europe,  If  not  by  the  record  tn  Korea? 

And,  If  an  uneasy  "cease  fire"  eventually 
does  come  in  Korea,  what  then?  No  answer 
has  been  forthcoming,  but  the  dreadful  fear 
is  growing  In  many  patriotic  hearts  that  the 
decision  will  flnaUy  be  "scuttle  the  Pacif- 
ic"— a  yielding  to  the  iron  curtain  of  all  of 
our  tradltiona'  friends  and  alliances  and  the 
raw  resources  of  that  half  of  the  globe  so 
vital  in  the  balance  of  world  power.  Then 
would  our  Pacific  coastal  areas — California. 
Oregon,  and  Waahlngton — be  forced  to  as- 
sume the  hazards  of  a  defense  frontier  and 
ciirtall  existing  oonunerdal  advantages  aa 
major  gateways  to  international  trade. 

Everywhere  the  long  arm  of  foreign  In- 
fluence dominates  and  controls  even  against 
our  own  national  Interests.  Our  will,  our 
courage,  our  initiative,  seem  almost  para- 
lyzed. 

If  I  could  voice  but  one  solemn  warning 
In  the  lengthening  shadows  of  life,  I  would 
point  to  the  jeopardy  to  our  Independence  by 
the  hlgh-handed  and  reckless  course  of  for- 
•Icn-domlnated  national  policy,  and  urge 
thoughtful  reflection  upon  General  Wash- 
ington's stern  and  realistic  order  at  another 
crisis  in  America's  past:  "Let  none  but 
Americans  stand  guard  tonight." 


The  SUtas  of  Poerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOOTH  CAaOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRo  an  editorial  entitled  "Couldn't 
We  Get  a  Divorce?"  published  In  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  of  March  17. 1952, 
relating  to  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

CocLDH^  W«  Grr  a  Divoacxf 

The  Puerto  Rlcans  have  approved  a  new 
constitution  that  gives  them  dominion  sta- 
tus with  the  United  States.  In  brief,  it 
means  that  they  will  make  their  own  laws 
and  govern  themselves  as  they  choose,  but 
they  win  continue  to  hold  full  United  States 
citizenship,  enjoy  free  trade  with  America, 
and  be  eligible  for  Government  loans,  relief, 
and  public  works. 

From  the  Puerto  Rlcans'  point  of  view  It's 
a  wonderful  constitution. 

But  the  American  taxpayers  are  gradually 
learning  the  cost  of  our  little  experiment  in 
Caribbean  imperialism.  The  population  of 
the  little  island  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  half  century,  and  is  now  rising  at 
the  rate  of  about  2.5  percent  a  year.  This 
has  so  far  overtaxed  the  Island's  resources 
that  the  United  States  Government  has  had 
to  engage  in  vast  relief  and  rehablUtatlon 


programs,  none  of  which  have  answered  the 
basic  population  problem. 

About  400.000  Puerto  Rlcans  have  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  More  than  90 
percent  have  settled  in  Harlem,  and  many 
of  them  go  on  relief  as  soon  as  they  arrive. 
They  are  an  easy  target  for  Communist  agi- 
tation, it  being  the  Puerto  Rlcan  vote  that 
kept  Vito  Marcantonio  In  Congress  for 
years. 

Far  from  being  a  source  of  wealth  and 
strength  to  the  United  States  Puerto  Rico, 
unfortunately,  has  proven  to  be  a  gigantic 
incubator  of  people  who  often  do  not  under- 
stand American  traditions  or  ideals  but  who 
are  glad  to  qualify  for  American  residence 
or  American  charity. 

Nov  that  Puerto  Rico  has  been  raised  to  a 
dominion  status  what  can  we  do  to  sell  It 
on  complete  independence? 


The  Expansion  of  Basinets  in  the 
United  Sutes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  IS.  19S2 

Mr.  MARTIN,  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
pansion of  business  in  the  United  States 
is  the  concern  of  all  Americans.  Mr. 
S.  A.  Swensrud.  president  of  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.,  stated  a  few  days  ago  that  busi- 
ness is  hami>ered  by  shortages  of  ma- 
terials, by  burdonsome  governmental 
regulations,  and  by  restrictions  of  profits. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  printed  a  digest 
of  his  statement  in  its  issue  of  May  14, 

1952,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oil  Industbt  Faci»  Psobljm  op  Obtaininq 
PuKDS  poi  Expansion — Gulp  Oil  President 
Sats  t8.000,000,000  Is  RxQUiaxo  roa  Pxo- 

GEAM  SUCOESTED^BT  PAD 

New  York. — The  greatest  problem  facing 
the  oil  industry  is  that  of  finding  funds  with 
which  to  finance  necessary  capital  expendi- 
tures while  still  paying  reasonable  dividends 
to  stockholders  and  preserving  the  financial 
safety  of  the  companies,  S.  A.  Swensrud, 
president  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  stated. 

The  oil  Industry,  the  Gulf  official  told  the 
Empire  State  Petroleum  Association,  Invested 
more  than  $15,000,000,000  for  expansion,  re- 
placements, and  Improvements  since  the 
end  of  the  war  and  Is  confronted  with  an 
additional  expansion  bill  of  more  than 
$8,000,000,000  t>etween  now  and  the  end  of 

1953.  The  $8,000,000,000  U  the  amount  that 
would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  expansion 
program  considered  by  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  Defense  to  be  essential  over 
the   next    18   months. 

Mr.  Swensrud  expressed  the  belief  the  in- 
dustry can  come  through  with  the  needed 
program  unless  it  is  hampered  by  shortages 
of  materials,  by  burdensome  Government 
regulations,  or  by  restriction  of  the  proflta 
needed  for  expansion.  Of  the  three,  he  said 
restriction  of  profits  probably  looms  as  the 
most  serious  danger. 

Assertions  that  the  oil  industry  was  mak- 
ing too  much  profit  lacked  foundation  in 
fact,  Mr.  Swensrud  stated. 

"The  only  profit  the  stockholder  gete,"  he 
observed,  "is  the  part  paid  out  In  dividends. 


In  our  Industry  for  many  years  now  this  has 
averaged  less  than  40  percent  of  the  total 
profit  and  represento  a  return  of  less  than 
6  percent  on  the  capital  Invested.  This,  I 
think,  even  a  Socialist  would  agree  is  not 
exorbitant." 

Mr.  Swensrud  estimated  domestic  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  producta  would  total 
around  10.000,000  barrels  dally  by  1960  com- 
pared with  more  than  7,000,000  now.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  also  that  If  the  neces- 
sary facilities  can  be  provided  world  con- 
sumption of  oU  products,  exclusive  of  Rus- 
sia and  her  satellites,  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  16,000,000  barrels  of  oU  daUy  by 
I960. 

And,  he  added,  because  oU  discovery  in  the 
United  States  Is  becoming  harder  rather  than 
easier,  it  might  be  to  the  best  national 
interest  to  utilize  reasonable  quantities  of 
oil  from  other  areas  of  the  world  where  re> 
serves  are  abundant  In  relation  to  needs. 

The  speaker  foresaw  a  10-percent  national 
gain  in  demand  for  heating  oils  next  year 
as  compared  with  the  1951-52  heating  sea- 
son. He  thought  prices  for  such  oils  should 
be  controlled  or  the  industry  be  granted  a 
reasonable  Increase  In  price  ceilings  to  cover 
Increased  transportation  and  other  costs. 


Issues  of  the  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  15, 1952 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter, 
dated  May  10.  1952,  addressed  to  me  by 
Mi,  John  Arkoosh,  of  Gooding.  Idaho, 
a  very  prominent  stock  raiser  and  farmer 
of  my  State.  Mr.  Arkoosh  does  a  great 
service  to  his  country  by  discussing  para- 
mount issues  of  the  day.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  letter  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OooDiNO,  Idaho,  May  9,  1952. 
Hon.  Herman  Welkxs, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Herman:  I  have  been  planning  on 
writing  you  for  a  long  time  but  have  been 
putting  it  off  in  hopes  something  would  hap- 
pen so  that  I  could  write  a  message  of  hope 
and  encouragement.  However,  with  each 
passing  day  I  find  the  path  I  tread  becomea 
more  and  more  difficult  to  traverse.  Prom 
day  to  day  I  find  the  strength  I  was  endowed 
with  as  a  free  man  being  emaciated  by  an 
octopus  that  has  grown  so  big  since  the  New 
Deal  gave  it  birth,  but  while  there  is  still 
some  strength  left,  and  before  I  have  lost 
my  will  as  a  free  man,  I  am  writing  to  protest. 

I  protest  against  the  taxes  that  are  at  a 
point  of  confiscation. 

I  protest  against  being  a  servant  of  the 
countless  Government  bureaiis. 

I  protest  against  the  OPS,  which  haa  a 
celling  price  on  our  commodities  and  the 
wages  we  can  pay,  while  the  same  agency 
allows  the  Government  to  pirate  men  away 
from  us  at  wages  of  $600  to  $1,000  per  month. 
To  hold  these  men  at  that  figure  meat  would 
cost  the  consumer  threefold  more  than  It  is 
now  costing. 

I  protest  against  the  Immorality  of  the  In- 
eome  tax  department  and  the  war  surplus 
department  and  all  other  agencies,  bureaus 
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and  gangs  who  have  tnTaded  Wa«hlngrton 
and  bave  bxirled  tbelr  tentacles  deeper  and 
deeper  In  our  sinew  until.  If  It  baa  not  al- 
read7  happened,  they  will  have  pierced  tbe 
vary  beart  at  our  economy. 

I  protest  against  tbe  misled  Idealist  and 
outright  Communist  being  allowed  to  bold 
responsible  positions  In  our  Government. 
irtildi  Is  today  causing  tbe  blood  of  our  best 
men  to  be  spilled  Into  the  endless  sewers 
of  Asia.  These  and  bundreds  more  offenses 
have  been  committed  against  the  Individuals 
of  this  land. 

It  Is  time  that  we  reexamine  o\ir  position 
•s  tbe  las^  biilwark  of  free  men  and  bold 
fast  to  tbose  principles  set  forth  by  our  fore- 
fstbers.  Again.  Herman.  I  regret  that  it  Is 
necessary  for  me  to  write  such  a  peaslmistlc 
letter,  birt  with  It  I  send  a  prayer  that  God 
Almighty  will  give  you  and  tbose  like  you 
foreslgtit.  strength  and  coxirage  to  effectively 
combat  these  evils  and  help  lead  our  land 
Into  the  light  once  again  where  each  Indi- 
vidual will  be  a  king  In  his  own  right. 

With  kindest  personal  regar^  to  you  and 
yours,  Z  remain  \ 

Respectfully  yours. 

JOBK   ASKOOSH. 


I 


Mr.  Bloom  Goes  to  Washington 


£XrE3^SION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FKWWBTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
members  of  the  staffs  of  our  offices  make 
beavy  financial  sacrifices  In  order  to 
serve  us.  I  believe  In  giving  credit  and 
praise  while  men  are  still  living. 

Mr.  Milton  Burgess,  a  special  writer 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Sim-Telegraph,  re- 
ferred to  the  work  of  my  administrativa 
assistant,  Mr.  George  I.  Bloom.  Mr. 
Bloom  is  an  able  and  outstanding  law- 
yer, and  he  has  rendered  me  fine  and 
patriotic  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Burgess'  article  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

Ijocai.  Politics:  Mk.  Bloom  Goss  to 
Washington 

(By  MUton  V.  Burgess) 

When  Kdwabo  MAamv  was  elected  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  took  with  him  to  Har- 
rlsburg  as  secretary,  his  personal  friend,  at- 
torney George  I.  Bloom. 

It  was  a  fortunate  move,  because  Bloom 
was  a  tremendously  able  and  active  secre- 
tary who  understood  politics  and  politicians. 

He  was  a  tireless  worker,  and  bis  person- 
ality became  such  a  factor  In  State  govern- 
ment that  what  Is  known  in  history  as  the 
Martin  administration  was  a  compound  of 
Martin  and  Bloom. 

PATxioTic  DTrms 

George  Bloom  had  left  a  law  practice  In 
which  be  was  financially  successful  with 
the  Idea  at  4  years  of  public  service  at  Harris- 
bturg. 

But  at  tbe  end  of  that  time.  Instead  of 
going  back  to  Washington.  Pa.,  he  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Maxtin. 

Tbere  was  something  about  political  life 
that  took  bold  of  George  Bloom  and  wouldn't 
let  go. 


He  bad  something  to  say  about  It  In  a 
recent  article  In  tbe  Pennsylvania  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Quarterly,  In  which  he  stated: 

"Unless  more  lawyers  are  willing  to  devot* 
some  of  their  time  to  public  service  and  help 
maintain  our  country's  traditional  p>attern, 
tbere  may  come  a  day  when  tbe  law  practice 
of  all  of  us  may  be  worthless." 

nOIBAI.  paOOICAUTT 

Bloom  recalled  that  In  Harrisburg  a  saving 
of  $10,000  a  year  was  considered  worth  while, 
but  in  Washington  9300,000,000  is  considered 
"small  change"  and  that  91,500,000.000  la 
referred  to  by  certain  Members  of  Congress 
and  tbelr  assistants  as  "1.5." 

Bloom  is  of  tbe  opinion  that  someone  bad 
better  start  worrying  about  the  pay  that 
has  to  be  taken  from  workers  to  make  up 

"1.5." 

The  spending.  Bloom  said,  has  run  beyond 
the  control  of  Congress  In  tbe  wave  of  Gov- 
ernment by  executive  order.   3e  declared : 

"I  worry  about  the  threat  of  financial 
collapse  because  of  what  goes  on  In  Wash- 
ington." 


Deny  Strike  Call 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In 
my  hand  a  copy  of  a  press  release  issued 
on  May  14, 1952.  by  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Council  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor.  I  notice  that  as  a  result 
of  this  press  release,  at  least  one  news- 
paper intimates  today  that  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Council  is  urging  a 
leave  strike  on  the  part  of  Federal 
workers. 

The  press  release  does  not  contain  the 
word  "strike"  nor  does  it  give  the  im- 
pression that  Government  workers 
should  quit  their  jobs  by  precipitate  and 
concerted  action.  It  does  urge  that 
members  of  the  council  Immediately 
make  application  for  annual  leaves  as  a 
result  of  action  taken  jwith  respect  to 
leaves  by  Congress,  but  as  everyone 
knows  the  granting  of  leaves  to  Fed- 
eral employees  is  presumably  regulated 
to  conform  to  tbe  workloads  in  the  vari- 
ous agencies.  Officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Council  deny  categori- 
cally that  they  have  suggested  or  rec- 
ommended that  their  members  go  on 
a  leave  strike. 

Listen  as  I  read  the  press  release: 

Washikotow,  D.  C.  May  14,  1852. — The 
Government  Employee's  Council  of  tbe 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  Its  regular 
monthly  meeting,  unanimously  approved  a 
resolution  condemning  tbe  practice  of  plac- 
ing restrictive  riders  on  appropriation  bills. 
With  special  emphasis  on  tbe  so-called 
Thomas  rider  effecting  Federal  and  postal 
employees  annual  leave. 

Tbe  first  session  of  Congress  approved  a 
graduated  leave  plan  that  has  been  in  opera- 
tion a  few  days  more  than  5  months,  and 
the  same  Congress,  by  tbe  rider  metbod,  is 
attempting  to  eliminate  tbe  legislation  as 
approved  by  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Tbe  many  eonfilctlng  opinions  of  tbe  In- 
tent and  the  outcome  of  tbe  wording  of  tbe 
Thomas  rider  and  tbe  wording  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  letter  of  May  7  has  caused 


the  Ooveminent  Bmployees*  OouncQ  to  en- 
co\uage  tbe  more  than  flOO.OOO  members  at 
the  council  to  Immediately  make  applica- 
tion for  their  annual  leave. 

To  substantiate  the  above  suggestion  to 
our  members  we  quote  tbs  last  paragrapb 
of  the  GomptroUer  General's  letter. 

"In  view  ot  the  explanatory  statementa 
made  by  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation  on 
tbe  fkxv  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  It 
is  deemed  appropriate  to  point  out  to  your 
committee  that  the  inhibition  upon  the  usa 
of  funds  to  pay  for  annual  leave  not  only 
would  prohibit  payment  for  the  leave  affected 
thereby  in  a  lump  sum  upon  separation  from 
tbe  service  but  also  would  problblt  tbe  pay- 
ment of  any  employee's  salary  while  using 
annual  leave  cluurgeable  to  such  acctmiula- 
tlons.  In  other  words,  tbe  net  result  of 
tbe  proposed  legislation  would  be  to  re? 
quire  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  annual  leave 
earned  during  any  calendar  year  if  it  Is  not 
used  by  June  SO  of  th«  following  calendar 
year." 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  tbe  claim  for  sav- 
ing to  tbe  Government  Is  possible  unless 
there  is  contemplated  forfeiture  of  leave  pro- 
vided by  the  present  law.  The  effect  of  tha 
Thomas  provision  would  also  be  a  permanent 
abridgment  of  the  leave  law  enacted  less 
than  6  months  ago  and  which  reduced  tha 
leave  of  hiindreds  of  thousands  of  Govern- 
ment employees.  It  is  ctf  such  Unportanoa 
that  It  should  not  be  considered  as  legisla- 
tion of  an  appropriation  bill,  but  rather  as  a 
separate  legislation  and  by  the  Post  Ofl^ 
and  ClvU  Service  Commltteea. 


Ckristepker  CoImb1»« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
€fr 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

or  FKN  M  STLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1952 

Mr.  OHEJLL,  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  tbe  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Rev.  John  Stephen 
Gresser.  C.  P.,  St.  Ann's  Monastery. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  at  the  Scranton  Council 
Knights  of  Columbus  Mother's  Day  com- 
munion breakfast.  Hotel  Jermyn,  Scran- 
ton. Pa.,  on  May  11,  1952: 

Chkistopheb  CoLtrMBtra 

When  Christopher  Columbus  sailed  tha 
unknown  sea,  be  did  so  because  he  loved  hts 
mother.  Susanna  Fontanarosaa  Columbo 
brought  him  into  this  world  at  Genoa. 
Though  he  loved  her  dearly  (and  she  mxut 
have  been  a  wonderful  woman  to  have  had 
so  great  a  son)  it  was  not  for  her  that  be 
sailed.  Nor  do  I  refer  to  his  heavenly  Mother, 
Mary,  though  her  too  be  loved  dearly.  He 
sailed  because  he  loved  the  spotless  spouse 
of  Christ,  whom — with  hint — we  call  Holy 
Mother  Church. 

At  an  early  age.  Christopher  Columbus 
wholeheartedly  applied  himself  to  the  sci- 
ences of  astronomy,  geography,  and  naviga- 
tion. From  these  studies  and  from  his  many 
contacts  with  merchants  and  sea  captains, 
the  great  navigator  was  certain  that  unseen 
lands  lay  to  the  west  of  Europe.  But  to  the 
study  of  these  natural  sciences,  and  to  the 
conviction  arising  from  them,  this  loving 
son  of  the  church  Joined  a  zealous  practice 
of  the  teachings  of  his  spiritual  mother. 
From  these  teachings,  he  was  convinced  that 
nothing  could  be  more  miserable  th«t<  to 
live  In  Ignorance  of  tbe  one  true  God.  Then 
he  began  to  realise  that  If  men  and  women 
lived  acroas  the  imcharted  sea  on  lands  yet 
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ttndlscovered.  they  would  know  nothing  of 
the  true  religion,  the  true  church,  and  little. 
if  anything,  of  the  true  God.  His  love  for 
holy  mother  church  made  him  yearn  to  reach 
these  pagan  sons  of  Adam.  He  longed  to 
tree  them  from  tbelr  barbarous  state  and 
savage  manners  by  bringing  them  the  good 
news  of  salvation,  the  truths  taught  by  God 
through  His  church,  by  tbs  grace  of  His 
seven  sacramenu  and  Rls  sacrifice  of  tbe 
cross  renewed  daUy  In  holy  mass.  There- 
fore, as  is  evident  from  historical  records  of 
hli  expedition,  this  loving  son  of  the  church 
sought  first  of  all  to  spread  tbe  name  of 
Christ  and  to  bring  to  tbe  westward  Isles 
the  beoeflu  of  true  ChrlsUan  civllizaUon. 
In  tbe  words  of  that  great  scholar  of  Span- 
Ish  history.  William  Thomas  Walsh.  "There 
Is  not  much  doubt  that  be  believed  blmself 
to  be  divinely  chosen  by  God  to  unite  tbs 
Western  with  the  Eastern  World"  (W.  T 
WalBh,  Isabella  of  Spain,  p.  816). 

Records  clearly  prove  the  religious  motive 
of  Columbus  for  bis  momentous  voyage  that 
led  to  tbe  greatest  discovery  known  to  his- 
tory.    In   fact.   hU   love   for   Holy    Mother 
Church,  as  Pope  Leo  xm  wrote   In   1882, 
"Was  the  strongest   motive   for  the   incep- 
tion  and   prosecution   of   the  design"    (Leo 
XIII.  Quarto  Abrupto  Saeculo,  July  16,  1882). 
When  he  first  petitioned  the  sovereigns  of 
Spain,  fearing  their  reluctance  to  finance  the 
undertaking,   the   navigator  explained   that 
"their  glory  would  grow  to  immortality.  If 
they  resolved  to  carry  the  name  and  doc- 
trine of  Jesxu  Christ  to  lands  so  dUtant" 
(cf.  Leo  xm,  op.  dt.).    When  he  had  con- 
vinced their  majesties  and  won  their  sup- 
port,  he   begged  God  "that  by   His  divine 
grace    and    aid,    the    sovereigns    may    con- 
tinue steadfast  in  their  desire  to  fUl  these 
new  shores  with  the  truths  of  the  gospel" 
(Ibid.).     The  same  love  for  the  church  is 
further  shown  In  bis  letter  to  Alexander  VI. 
Aaklng  tbe  Pope  to  send  missionaries  with 
him.  Columbus  wrote:  "I  trust  that,  by  God's 
help,  I  may  spread  the  holy  name  and  gospel 
of  Jeexis  Christ  as  widely  as  may  be"  (ibid.). 
His  purpose  U  clearly  reflected  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  his  first  voyage.    His  words  are :  "Your 
Highnesses,     as     Catholic     ChrUtlans     and 
princes,    loving    the    holy    Christian    faith 
and  the  spreading  of  it.     •     •     •     decided 
to  send  me,  Christopher  Columbus,  to  said 
regions  of  India     •     •     •"  (Walsh,  op.  dt.. 
p.  875).    Columbus  sailed,  therefore,  not  as 
a  mere  adventurer,  nor  solely  as  one  search- 
ing for  a  new  trade  route,  but  primarily  as 
a  missionary  explorer  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 
Everybody  knows  that  actions  speak  louder 
than   words.     Tiierefore,   Columbus   proved 
what  he  said  by  what  he  did.    His  Isst  acts 
before  sailing  were  consistent  with  his  reli- 
gious  motive.     On   the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, August  2.  both  he  and  his  men  went  to 
confession  to  Fray  Juan  Perei.  In  the  little 
church  at  Palos.     The  next  morning,  they 
attended  holy  mass,  received  holy  commun- 
ion, and  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion   of   God.     The    admiral    Implored    the 
Queen  of  Heaven  to  assist  his  efforts  and 
to  direct  bis  cotu-se.    In  fact.  In  her  honor, 
he  changed  the  name  of  bis  flagship  from 
Maria  Galante  to  Santa  Maria    (cf.  Walsh, 
op.  clt.,  p.  874) .    He  summoned  the  crews  of 
the  Pinta  and  Nina  to  the  fiagsbip  to  hear 
his  chaplain's  invocation  for  God's  blessing 
on  their  perilous  voyage.    Asking  Pray  Juan 
Perec  to  bless  the  ships,  he  ordered  that  no 
sail  be  raised  before  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trtnlty  bad  been  Invoked.    With  the  ensigns 
of  the  holy  cross  and  of  the  King  and  Queen 
hoisted  to  the  masthead,  at  8  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  August  8,  1492.  Columbus  weighed 
anchor  and,  from  the  port  of  Palos,  put  out 
to  sea  "in  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trin- 
ity" (cf.  Walsh,  op.  clt.). 

SaUors  of  that  period  were  accustomed  to 
sing  at  tbelr  work.  Every  evening,  at  sun- 
set, therefore,  the  admiral  had  them  all 
chant  that  beautiful  evensong  to  the  queen 
of  heaven:  Salve  Regina  (Hall,  Holy  Queen). 
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On  the  evening  of  October  11,  the  admiral 
saw  a  moving  light  ahead,  as  his  three  crews 
chanted  theU-  Salve  with  unusual  fervor. 
The  next  morning,  on  sight  of  land,  the 
explorer's  first  thought  was  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God.  Before  he  went  ashore,  he 
prepared  for  the  natives  gifts  of  red  caps, 
strings  of  beads  to  wear  about  the  neck, 
and  many  other  trifles  •  •  •  wherewith 
they  were  much  delighted  (cf.  Walsh,  p. 
407).  Perceiving  that  the  aborigines  could 
be  much  more  easily  converted  to  our  holy 
faith  by  gentle  means  rather  than  by  force 
( Ibid. ) .  be  cautioned  bis  men  to  make  friends 
In  order  that  tbey  mlgbt  receive  tbe  faith 

Of  Jesus  Christ  •  •  •  (letter  to  Rafael 
Sanchez).  Reaching  the  shore,  the  discov- 
erer's first  act  was  to  set  up  the  standard 
of  tbe  holy  cross  as  he  took  possession  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  At  each  of  the 
newly  discovered  Islands,  he  repeated  a  like 
ceremony.  His  purpose  is  further  proven 
even  by  the  very  names  he  gave:  The  first. 
San  Salvador.  Holy  Saviour;  tbe  second. 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion.  Holy  Mary  of 
the  Conception;  then,  to  mention  only  a  few, 
Isla  SanU,  Holy  Island:  Gracla,  Grace;  Santo 
Domingo,  Holy  Lord,  and  Trinidad,  Trinity 
(cf .  Walsh ) .  . 

After  his  safe  return  to  Palos  on  March 
14,  1493,  the  great  explorer  wrote  these  words 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  king  and  queen: 
''The  great  success  of  tills  enterprise  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  my  own  merits,  but  to  the 
holy  Catholic  faith  and  to  the  piety  of  our 
sovereigns.  Especially  to  God,  Who  baa 
brought  to  my  labors  such  prosperous  issue, 
must  be  rendered  Immortal  thanks.  For 
the  Lord  often  grants  to  men  what  they 
never  Imagine  themselves  capable  of  ef- 
fecting, as  He  Is  accustomed  to  hear  the 
prayers  of  His  servants  and  those  who  love 
His  commandments,  even  In  that  which  ap- 
pears impossible."  Again,  he  writes  that 
"Jesxis  Christ  rejoices  and  triumphs  no  less 
on  earth  then  In  heaven,  at  the  approach- 
ing salvation  of  innumerable  nations  who 
were  before  hastening  to  (spiritual)  de- 
struction" (cf.  Leo  xm,  op.  clt.). 

Columbus  threw  open  America  at  the  time 
when  a  great  storm  was  about  to  break 
over  holy  mother  church.  Pope  Leo  xm 
wrote: 

"He  seems  to  have  been  bom,  by  a  singu- 
lar provision  of  God.  to  remedy  those  losses 
which  were  awaiting  the  Catholic  Church 
on  the  side  of  Europe.  To  persuade  the  In- 
dian people  to  Christianity  was  Indeed  the 
duty  and  the  work  of  the  church.  •  •  • 
Columbus  (however),  resolved  to  go  before 
and  to  prepare  the  ways  for  the  gospel. 
Deeply  absorbed  In  this  Idea,  he  gave  all  hla 
energies  to  It.  attempting  hardly  anything 
without  religion  for  bis  guide  and  piety  for 
his  companion"  (Ibid.).  His  lifelong  loy- 
alty and  devotion  to  holy  mother  church, 
Columbus  summed  up  in  bis  last  words  at 
tbe  hour  of  his  death:  "Into  thy  hands,  O 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  He  was  burled 
in  the  robes  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, on  Ascension  Thursday,  May  30,  1608. 
May  his  noble  soul  rest  In  peace. 

Gentlemen,  no  man  is  fit  to  bear  the  hon- 
ored title  "Knight  of  Columbus"  xinless,  like 
the  patron  of  your  distinguished  order,  he 
be  a  loyal  and  devoted  son  of  holy  mother 
chiircb.  Speaking  frankly,  no  man  can  be 
a  worthy  knight  without  being  a  good  prac- 
tical CathoUc.  He  must  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  all  10  of  them.  He  mtist 
live  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  church.  He 
must  hold  firmly  to  all  that  God  teaches 
him  through  the  church.  In  matters  of 
faith,  he  must  accept  as  true  whatsoever 
God  has  revealed.  In  matters  oi  morals  he 
must  do  whatsoever  God  commands  and 
leave  undone  whatsoever  God  forbids.  As  is 
abundantly  clear  from  tbe  constitution  at 
your  order,  without  these  fundamental  no- 
tions, a  man  can  be  neither  a  worthy  knight 
nor,  like  Columbus,  a  loving  son  of  tuAj 
mother  church. 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  "mother  knows 
best."    This  is  eminently  true  of  the  spouse 
of  Christ.  Holy  Mother  Church.    Therefore, 
the   Ills   of   our    time    can   never   be   cured 
without   the    help   of  tbe   church.     This   u 
true  because,  as  General  MacArthur  said  at 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  the  crisis  confront- 
ing our  age  is  basically  theological.   But  Holy 
Mother    Church    Is    tbe    only    organization 
authorized  by  AlnUghty  God  to  speak  In  His 
name  and  to  teach  with  His  authority  on 
questions  of  theology.    Only  about  a  year 
ago.  Pope  Plus  XII,  in  an  address  to  Spanish 
workers  and  employers,  said:   "Wltbout  tbe 
church,    the    social    question    Is    Insoluble. 
But  neither  can  the  church  solve  it  alone. 
She  needs  the  collaboration  of  the  intel- 
lectual, economic,  and  technical  forces  of  tbe 
public  powers."     To  apply  this  to  you.  tbe 
Scranton  coimcll.  permits  me  to  quote  from 
a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  your 
supreme  council,  on  August  23.  1951:  "The 
supreme  councU  of  the  KnlghU  of  Colum- 
bus earnestly  recommends,  not  orily  to  tbe 
members  of  our  society  but  to  all  our  fellow 
citizens,  serious  study  of  the  saving  prin- 
ciples   expounded    In    the    encyclicals    and 
counsels  of  the  popes,  and  the  application 
of  them  in  their  relations  with  their  fellow 
men.  to  the  end  that  the  social  order  may 
be    reconstructed    according    to    Christian 
standards,  and  existing  locial  evils,  which 
invite    Communist    exploitation,    may    be 
eliminated." 

In  conclusion,  I  lay  upon  you  the  charge 
to  make  Holy  Mother  Church  better  known 
and  better  loved.  Do  so  by  sterling  Cathollo 
lives;  by  faithful  observance  of  yoiu*  reli- 
gious duties;  by  frequent  reception  of  the 
Sacraments,  especially  Holy  Communion; 
and,  by  contributing  something  positive  to 
the  fiu^ber  spiritual  development  of  your 
councU.  By  the  way  you  live,  then,  remind 
the  men  of  our  time  that  tbere  is  still  a 
loving  God  who  has  not  forgotten  tbe  world 
Hb  redeemed  In  His  precious  blood  shed  for 
tis  on  the  Sacred  Tree  of  the  Cross.  Never 
tire  of  telling  your  good  neighbors  that  this 
Is  still  God's  world,  and  that — all  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — He 
is  still  nmnlng  it  by  His  providence. 
Finally,  by  yotu-  Catholic  example,  and  by 
the  seriousness  with  which  you  ctiltivate  a 
richer  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Mother  Church,  be  to  all  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  an  inspiration  for  good,  an 
advantage  to  this  great  Nation  which  calls 
you  her  citizens,  and  a  source  of  both  com- 
fort and  strength  to  Holy  Mother  Church 
Who  loves  you  as  her  sons.    Thank  you. 


Peabody,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KASSACHUSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVBS 
Thursday.  May  1, 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  address  I  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Peabody  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  Monday,  May  12. 1952: 
Hmi-BoirND 

Under  certain  conditions,  leather  shrinks, 
but  we  had  no  Idea  it  would  contract  so  far 
that  the  whole  Industry  would  be  pulled 
tight  as  a  dnim. 

The  same  thing  Is  happening  to  wool^ 
pinching  profits  and  employment.  As  yoor 
leather  city,  and  my  woolen  aoisted  dt^y. 
are  going  through  the  wringer  togethar.  It 
may  be  said  that  we  are  shartog  a 
and  uncomfortable  expertenoa. 


' 
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When  w  appeal  to  Wkshlngton  for  aome 
nndentanding  and  help  In  our  predicament, 
we  are  told  that  we  ahooldnt  get  excited 
about  It  becauae  the  situation  will  take  care 
of  itaelf — aomehow,  aometlme. 

Which  la  like  telling  a  drought-Btrlcken 
fanner  to  wait  for  the  rain  that  will  surely 
come  with  no  thought  for  the  damage  that 
will  be  done  before  natiire  takes  Its  course. 
It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  Washing- 
ton, which  tries  to  regulate  Industry,  avolda 
any  reaponalblllty  for  the  depreaaed  condl- 
tlona  In  textiles  and  In  leather — perhapa 
Washington  prefers  to  help  the  South  and 
the  West. 

Kvery  government  In  this  wcar\A  has  Its  An- 
gers In  the  pie  of  economics,  and  I  don't  Jtist 
xnean  the  tax  bites  that  it  scoops  out. 

The  Federal  Government  has  muscled  In 
on  every  biulness  enterprise,  through  the 
back  door.  We  woxildn't  mind  if  this  extra 
partner  pulled  his  share  of  the  loaul,  but 
when  he  treats  New  England  as  an  area  that 
should  pay  its  tax  tribute  uncomplainingly 
and  expect  no  consideration  for  its  economic 
problems  In  return,  we  feel  that  only  dis- 
crimination is  at  work. 

It  la  not  that  we  blame  tha  Federal  Oor- 
cmment  for  all  of  our  dUBcultlee.  The  in- 
duatriea  themselves  have  too  often  marked 
time,  while  progressive  competitors  have  out- 
distanced them. 

But  because  of  ovir  present  distress  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  should  lend  a 
helping  hand. 

Nobody  seems  to  be  much  concerned  about 
the  Government's  price-support  program  for 
the  farmers.  But  If  we  didn't  have  this  pro- 
gram, agrlcultvire  would  be  rocked  by  ups 
and  downs  that  would  have  a  serious  effect 
upon  Indiistry  also.  The  farmer  of  today, 
with  the  aid  of  scientific  methods  and  ma- 
chines. Is  able  to  produce  much,  much  more 
than  the  farmer  of  1900.  Oftentlmea  he  over- 
producee.  but  the  Qovemment  takes  this 
•luplus  off  hla  hands,  and  away  from  the 
market  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  price  col- 
lapse that  would  plunge  the  country  into  a 
depression. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  a  somewhat 
similar  program  for  industry. 

Manufacture  of  footwear,  for  Instance,  is 
a  major  part  of  the  leather-products  indus- 
try. In  1951,  It  employed  an  average  of  240.- 
000  workerv  or  63  percent  of  the  380,000 
employed  by  the  entire  leather-products  In- 
diistry  which  Includes  the  manufacture  of 
luggage,  handbags,  gloves,  industrial  leather 
goods,  and  a  wide  variety  of  minor  items,  as 
well  aa  footwear.  Measured  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment, the  footwear  Industry  is  about  two- 
fifths  as  big  as  the  broad  woven  textile  fab- 
rics Industry,  and  one- third  as  big  as  tha 
basic  steel  industry. 

Footwear  production  reached  an  all-tima 
peak  in  1946.  when  629,000,000  pairs  were 
manufactured  to  meet  the  backlog  of  de- 
mand that  piled  up  as  a  result  of  wartime 
restrictions.  In  1947  the  demand  slackened. 
and  continued  dropping  until,  in  1949.  when 
476,000.000  pairs  were  produced — 10  percent 
below  the  1946  peak.  The  year  1980  brought 
A  revival,  in  response  to  consumer  buying 
after  Korea.  Total  output  of  513,00^.000 
pairs  was  only  3.2  percent  below  the  all- 
time  high  of  1946.  But  1951  was  a  bad  year. 
Production  dropped  to  470,000,000  pairs. 

This  slackening  led — as  it  always  does — 
to  unemployment. 

Since  last  November,  some  recovery  haa 
occurred. 

Beports  gathered  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  employment  security  show  that 
by  Febniary  of  1952,  total  employment  in 
this  Industry  had  reached  the  247,000  mark. 
Bowever,  this  is  6.7  ttuder  February  of  1960, 
and  February  is  usually  a  high  month  in  the 
•easonal  pattern. 

employer  sentinxent  about  the  futxire  is 
cautious.  A  poll  of  manufacturers  reveals 
that  as  a  whole  they  believe  enough  im- 
provement has  occurred  to  iron  out  the  de- 


cline that  takes  place  between  February  i^ 
May. 

It  would  seem  that  our  increasing  poptila- 
tlon  would  lead  to  an  increasing  demand, 
tout  this  is  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  com- 
petition of  synthetics. 

In  using  the  term  "hide-bound,"  I  did  not 
Intend  to  be  flippant  about  the  problems  of 
the  leather  lnd\istry,  but  to  use  it  as  a 
warning  about  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  job  of  an  economist  Is  to  assemble 
various  flgiires  that  show  the  degree  of  eco- 
nomic activity  and  from  them  to  estimate 
future  developments.  This  is  not  an  exact 
science,  at  least  in  its  ability  to  predict  the 
future. 

Svery  individual  businessman  Is  an  econ- 
omist, and  he  knows  the  risks  Involved. 
After  he  has  guessed  wrong  a  few  times,  and 
has  survived  in  spite  of  it.  he  pulls  in  his 
horns.  Although  It  might  appear  far- 
fetched to  compare  him  with  certain  patrons 
of  Suffolk  Downs  or  Rockingham,  he,  like 
them,  insists  on  a  sure  thing.  But  even 
sure  things  have  a  habit  of  going  astray. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  production  during  the 
past  12  years.  We  reached  a  record-breaking 
figure  in  World  War  II.  and  we  have  made 
that  total  look  sick  since  then. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  sc«ne  quarters  to 
fear  this  ability. 

Some  people  think  that  It  will  run  away 
with  us  and  wreck  everything. 

Remembering  how  we  plowed  under  crops 
during  the  1930 's — growing  crops  and  then 
biirylng  them  immediately  because  there  was 
no  price-worthy  market  for  them — they  think 
we  may  have  to  do  the  same  with  textiles, 
shoes,  tractors,  and  even  airplanes  someday. 

To  me  this  is  a  fantastic  fear — like  being 
afraid  of  that  which  Is  good. 

For  most  of  this  world's  history  men  have 
worked  like  slaves  because  they  coxild  not 
produce  enough  of  the  bare  necessities  of 
life. 

Suddenly,  In  this  century,  we  have  broken 
through  thla  barrier,  thanks  to  science  and 
engineering. 

We  have  conquered  the  production  prob« 
lems. 

We  pride  ourselves  in  our  distribution 
methods. 

But.  somehow,  we  cant  make  the  consumer 
buy  as  much  as  we  would  like  him  to  buy  to 
keep  our  factories  going  full  time. 

For  some  time  cxistomers  have  been  spend- 
ing only  what  they  have  to. 

Instead  of  buying,  they  ara  saving  their 
money. 

Because  they  fear  a  let-down  that  will 
throw  them  out  of  Jobe.  So  they  are  build- 
ing up  reserves  against  the  proverbial  rainy 
day. 

This  caution,  born  of  past  experience  and 
fears,  can  put  a  brake  upon  o\ir  productivity 
which  would  not  be  good  for  anyone.  If 
these  brakes  were  applied  suddenly  they 
might  skid  our  whole  economy  right  into  the 
ditch. 

I  recall  reading  at  the  time  when — ^mlnd 
you.  I  do  not  put  it  as  a  personal  recollec- 
tion, for  that  might  Jeopardize  my  constitu- 
tional rights  to  conceal  my  age — the  time 
when  a  man  might  be  arrested  for  speeding 
on  the  highway  if  he  traveled  faster  than  30 
miles  an  hour.  Today  you  are  in  danger  of 
being  arrested  for  "moping"  if  you  cannot 
do  better  than  that. 

Likewise,  our  productive  machine  is 
geared  to  high  speeds. 

It  needs  stepped-up  consumer  demand. 

Perhaps  some  prices  are  too  high,  but  if 
they  went  down  too  far,  and  too  fast,  profits 
and  wages  woiild  also  sink  with  them,  and 
business  as  a  whole  would  suffer. 

Back  in  1932  there  were  a  few  businessmen 
who  welcomed  the  collapse  In  prices,  only  to 
find  that  the  customers  had  also  collapsed. 

American  indxistry  Is  constantly  striving 
to  make  better  products,  and  mors  of  t>>om, 
at  lower  prices. 


This  Is  both  praiseworthy  and  practical, 
because  it  leads  to  mora  sales  and  mora 
service. 

However,  this  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that,  barring  a  depression,  a  generally 
high  price  level  is  being  written  Into  o\ir 
economy. 

This  Is  due  to  the  increase  in  wages. 

Within  reason,  this  is  beneficial  to  all. 

To  be  truly  effective,  it  should  not  be 
limited  to  certain  organised  groups.  White- 
collar  workers  and  stenographers  are  also 
potential  customers.  Increased  purchasing 
power  must  be  expanded,  if  we  are  to  provide 
markets  for  expanded  production. 

That  Is  why  I  say  we  are  "hide-bound"  In 
our  failure  to  understand  the  need  for  put- 
ting more  money — or  demand — into  the 
hands  of  those  workers  who  have  little  "dis- 
posable Income." 

I  know  you  will  object  by  saying:  "How 
can  we  do  this  with  Federal  taxes  so  high?" 

To  this.  I  answer  that  we  must  have  in- 
ternational security  before  we  can  have  sta> 
bility  at  home. 

In  the  long  run,  and  in  a  world  that  is  pro- 
tected from  aggression.  Increase  in  produc- 
tivity must  be  matched  by  Increase  In 
buying  power.  There  will  be  a  wider  variety 
of  goods  and  services  that  must  find  con- 
sumers. 

The  individual  manufacturer,  or  business- 
man, is  concerned  with  his  own  problems, 
and  they  are  difficult  enough.  The  prices 
he  pays  for  his  raw  materials,  the  wages  he 
pays  his  workers,  and  the  prices  he  can  get 
fc»'  his  products,  these  come  first.  Not  to 
mention  taxes— open,  hidden,  or  in  the  plan- 
ning stage. 

This  results  in  a  short-sighted  attitude. 

Be  is  apt  to  blame  people  outside  his 
groove  for  his  troubles.  He  feels  that  12  he 
could  only  save  money  on  them  some  of  his 
problems  would  disappear. 

Every  man  is  in  business  to  make  a  profit. 

And  he  also  keeps  a  sharp  eye  to  the  dan- 
ger of  overproduction  so  that  he  will  not 
be  stuck  with  excessive  Inventories. 

He  thinks  that  what  goes  up  must  always 
come  down. 

That  has  been  our  experience  and  has  led 
to  the  fixed  idea  of  the  so-called  buslneas 
cycle. 

I  maintain,  however,  that  we  must  try  to 
keep  production  and  demand  in  some  bal- 
ance If  we  are  to  avoid  the  strain  of  wlde- 
Bvrlnglng  changes  in  our  economy.  We  need 
some  stability,  and  by  that  I  do  not  mean 
standing  still. 

We  cannot,  ever  again,  risk  the  dangers 
of  the  1930's  when  we  had  at  one  time  as 
many  as  14,000.000  unemployed  Involving  a 
total  of  40,000.000  people  who  were  suffering 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  This  was 
cruel  to  those  who  were  destitute  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  it  was  a  threat  to  our 
national  security,  and  it  was  bad  for 
business. 

During   the   period   from    1920   to   1940 
which  a  time  when  we  were  not  at  war  and 

a  time  when,  at  least  from  1920  to   1929 

there  was  an  air  of  prosperity.  The  fac- 
tories of  the  Nation  were  operating  at  aa 
over-aU  average  of  less  than  65-peroent  of 
capacity. 

Since  then,  our  capacity  has  run  far  ahead 
of  the  Increase  in  population. 

Now  we  dont  want  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  a  war.  or  semlwar  economy,  to  bail  us 
out.  This  would  be  a  postponement,  not  a 
solution,  and  if  continued  for  years,  oould 
exhaust  us  through  rulnoxu  taxation. 

Our  forefathers  were  constantly  faced  with 
new  problems,  for  which  there  were  no 
ready-made  answers.  By  a  process  of  trlal- 
by-error,  they  usually  found  a  workable 
remedy  within  the  framework  of  our  con- 
stitutional rights  and  the  protection  of  those 
rights. 

Big  business  and  big  labor  have  acqulrsd 
tremendous  power,  a  fact  that  could  not  bs 
foreseen  by  the  architects  of  our  society. 
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Government  must  step  In  to  regulate  these 
powers,  by  law,  and  only  when  collective 
bargaining  breaks  down. 

Tou  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  spirit  of  intelligent  compromise  will 
bring  these  two  groups  together  in  genuine 
teamwork.  But  until  they  do,  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Ck)ngre8s,  which 
ts  representative  of  all  the  people,  must 
guard  the  common  welfare. 

The  Federal  Government  also  has  a  direct 
economic  function  to  serve. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation as  humane   legislation. 

Likewise,  the  minimum-wage  law  and  the 
limitation  on  weekly  hours  of  labor  are  de- 
signed to  protect  the  worker  from  financial 
exploitation  and  physical  abuse. 

They  are  much  more  than  this. 

In  a  piecemeal,  fumbling  fashion  we  are 
trying  to  spread  and  support  purchasing 
power  and  to  solve  the  problen^  of  surplus 
labor. 

In  1913.  the  sixteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  It  stated  that 
"the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  Income,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard 
to  any  censvu  or  enumeration." 

In  these  few  words,  tapping  a  gold  mine 
of  revenue,  were  concealed  the  beginnings 
of  a  profound  revolution  in  American   life. 

Its  authors  had  no  idea  how  far  tulii  would 
reach. 

Today  we  know  that  ts  effect  Is  to  redis- 
tribute income. 

Money  thiu  obtained  from  Massachusetts 
taxpayers,  for  instance,  is  used  to  support 
farm  prices  in  Kansas  and  to  build  a  TVA 
In  Tennessee. 

It  is  a  4-point  program  for  the  United 
States,  helping  to  build  up  backward  areas 
so  that  the  whole  Nation  will  share  in  prog- 
ress. The  same  line  of  thinking  is  at  work 
In  our  International  relations  and  It  is  basi- 
cally sound.  The  United  States  can  never 
be  secure  as  long  as  other  nations  are  pov- 
erty stricken  and  are  tempted  to  embrace 
communism  as  a  false  cure  for  their  misery. 

Tou  cannot  have  freedom  on  one  side 
of  the  street  and  slavery  on  the  other.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  discovered  this  fact 
through  the  agony  of  a  long  Civil  War.  But 
we  are  slow  to  realize  the  further  truth  that 
prosperity  for  some  and  poverty  for  others 
cannot  coexist.  The  cartel  system  In  Eu- 
rope, hide-bound  by  monopoly  and  limited 
production,  defeated  Itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  in  the  United  States 
begin  to  trim  our  sails  at  the  first  sign  of 
overproduction.  Under  present  conditions, 
each  manufacttirer  must  do  this  to  protect 
his  business.  In  the  larger  sense,  however, 
and  in  line  with  the  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing, we  must  make  new  products  and  serv- 
ices, supported  by  ever-increasing  purchasing 
power. 

Where  established  industries  are  suffering 
from  low  demand.  I  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  route  its  purchasing  to  such 
industries  for  a  limited  time,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  fair  opportunity  to  recover.  On  a 
broader  scale,  the  Government  is  obligated 
to  maintain  employment  at  a  high  level,  and 
to  encourage  gradual  and  reasonable  wage 
increases  that  are  in  balance  with  business 
expansion.  We  must  have  both  profit  in- 
centives and  wage  incentives.  They  go  hand 
in  hand  if  we  are  to  have  mutual  progress. 
When  one  or  the  other  is  dominant  our  econ- 
omy becomes  lopsided.  Then  It  falls.  There 
is  not  much  to  choose  between  a  bankrupt 
businessman  and  an  unemployed  worker, 
when  they  go  hand  in  hand  together  at  the 
bottom. 

The  Oovenunent  can  help  by  good  man- 
agement of  its  own  affairs  and  by  doing 
everything  possible  within  its  proper  range 
and  authority  to  promote  and  stimulate  di- 
versification by  industry  and  agriculture. 


If  we  did  not  have  autoe,  airplanes.  TV 
sets,  or  refrigerators  there  would  really  be 
a  critical  unemployment  problem  that  would 
pull  down  the  earnings  of  all  other  Ameri- 
can businesses. 

In  this,  there  is  the  clue  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  miss. 

All  makers  and  sellers  of  goods  must  have 
customers. 

We  are  all  in  the  same  American  boat- 
not  some  in  and  some  out. 

With  a  full  crew  employed,  the  work  will 
become  easier  and  our  progress  will  be  sure 
and  steady. 

I  know  that  there  are  emotional  spasms 
that  throw  the  market  off  balance,  but  this 
should  be  only  temporary.  After  the  Korean 
war  started,  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  output  of  shoes.  That  output  was  not 
fully  absorbed,  so  that  invertorles  in  the 
hands  of  the  stores  backed  up.  Recent  signs 
point  to  the  fact  that  consumers  are  entering 
the  market  again. 

Hide  prices  have  declined  steadily  for  a 
number  of  months.  Leather  prices  have 
come  down.  Shoe  manufacturers  are  shav- 
ing the  prices  asked  for  their  products. 

With  several  large  shoe  companies  cutting 
prices,  shoe  buying  is  expected  to  pick  up 
and  tanners  say  that  their  business  should 
start  up  again  after  the  long  slump. 

Americans  are  a  resourceful  people. 

We  have  unbounded  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  make  things. 

How  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  profit  to  cus- 
tomers who  will  be  so  satisfied  that  they 
will  come  back  for  more,  to  find  that  we  have 
new  and  better  products  or  services  to  offer 
them,  this  is  the  mutual  progress  that  we 
aim  for. 

It  can  never  be  a  one-way  street  reserved 
to  any  one  group. 

I  wish  that  I  cotild  anticipate  the  futurs 
exactly. 

No  man  can  do  that. 

World  conditions,  defense  requirements, 
deficit  spending,  the  outcome  of  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  conventions  in  July 
and  the  final  choice  to  be  made  on  November 
4 — these  and  many  other  factors  will  have  . 
a  bearing  on  the  state  of  our  economic 
health. 

American  business  has  reinvested  much  of 
Its  earnings  in  new  plants  and  equipment 
and  in  research. 

There  is  fear  in  some  quarters  that  this 
great  increase  in  our  productivity  needs  a 
semlwar  economy  to  sustain  it. 

People  sincerely  want  genuine  peace  for 
Its  own  sake,  and  becaxise  it  would  lessen 
our  tax  burdens. 

At  the  same  time  they  fear  that  peace 
would  bring  deflation  and  a  let-down  in 
profits  and  employment. 

It  is  true  that  we  would  have  to  go  through 
some  period  of  readjustment. 

Fundamentally,  however.  I  see  no  causa 
for  alarm. 

More  money  is  flowing  Into  the  hands  of 
more  people,  and  American  ingenuity  is  for- 
ever creating  new  products  and  new  mar- 
kets for  them. 

If  there  is  overproductive  capacity  in  any 
Industry,  only  the  inefficient  will  suffer.  It 
has  always  been  this  way  in  our  economy. 
Competition  means  that  most  get  by  while  a 
few  go  ahead.  Instead  of  following  along  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  the  laggards  would  do 
well  to  branch  off  gradually  into  new  fields 
and  rediscover  salesmanship  again. 

In  economics,  as  in  war,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  any  sudden  cjange. 

Personally,  I  do  not  tnist  any  peace  over- 
ttires  from  the  Kremlin,  even  though  it  may 
be  advisable  for  us  to  accept  some  of  them 
guardedly.  We  know,  from  many  past  ex- 
periences that  expediency  Is  the  only  guide 
of  Soviet  policy.  The  olive  branch  may  not 
only  be  extended,  but  actually  thrown  into 
the  gears  of  our  economy,  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  be  stalled  into  a  depression. 


Even  actual  trouble  within  the  Commu- 
nist empire  might  catch  us  off  balance. 

I  believe  that  we  should  buy  a  little  in- 
surance to  protect  us  against  any  such  back- 
flip. 

Savings  are  proportionately  higher  than 
consumer  spending. 

Defense  orders  are  pumping  demand  into 
our  economy. 

If  the  International  tension  should  ease 
suddenly,  and  defense  contracts  were  can- 
celed by  the  billions,  we  would  find  our- 
selves overextended. 

American  business,  taxed  as  It  is.  hss 
only  about  30  cents  left  out  of  each  profit 
dollar  to  build  the  reserves  needed  to  meet 
such  a  challenge. 

As  the  end  of  World  War  n  approached, 
we  feared  such  a  deflation. 

To  ease  the  shock,  defense  purchases  were 
tapered  off  between  VS-day  and  VJ-day. 
Companies  released  for  conversion  to  civil- 
ian production  were  given  time  to  change 
over,  and  were  helped  by  a  refund  of  tax 
payments. 

By  this  method,  working  capital  was  made 
available  that  tided  many  companies  over  a 
difficult  period. 

Today,  however,  much  of  the  excess-profits- 
tax  payments  are  not  recoverable  In  this 
manner. 

Furthermore,  corporation- tax  payments 
cannot  be  deferred  to  the  next  year  as  they 
could  be  deferred  in  1946.  In  those  days  a 
company  could  readjust  itself  financially 
before  the  refunds  became  available. 

I  believe  that  some  such  tax  help  should 
be  worked  out  today  to  help  American  in- 
dustry Just  in  case. 

I  mention  this  as  one  instance  where  Gov- 
ernment can  be  constructive. 

Where  to  draw  the  line  between  those 
functions  of  Government  which  aid  the 
business  community  and  those  which  dis- 
courage initiative  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer.  In  the  United  States  we  are  experi- 
menting— trying  to  work  out  a  system  of 
economic  checks  and  balances  that  will  be 
consistent  with  over-aU  progress.  Looking 
at  oxir  country  as  a  whole,  we  want  to  avoid 
excess  production  and  diminished  consump- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  limited  produc- 
tion that  Is  out  of  line  with  widespread 
purchasing  power  on  the  other  hand. 
There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  Infla- 
tion and  deflation.  We  can't  afford  to  go 
through  the  extreme  ups  and  downs  of  the 
past.  Both  the  individual  end  the  group 
have  conflicting  claims  that  must  be 
reconciled. 

Whatever  adjustments  may  be  in  stors 
for  us,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  not  be  vio- 
lent. In  spite  of  Communist  expectations, 
we  now  have  the  safety  valves  and  tha 
pumps  to  keep  our  economy  going  strong. 

There  are  not  only  more  customers  as  our 
population  Increases.  There  are  also  ex- 
panding needs,  supported  by  the  broad 
spread  of  income.  We  have  come  to  realize 
that  OUT  own  individual  progress  is  depend- 
ent upon  everybody  else's  progress. 

When  you  can  make  a  fabric  out  of  gases, 
the  age  of  miracles  is  almost  here. 

But  even  in  the  synthetic,  push-button 
future  we  are  not  going  to  be  "up  in  the  air* 
all  of  the  time. 

We  welcome  new  products  and  new 
techniques. 

And  we  will  go  forward  with  them,  ae- 
coDunodating  our  work  in  life  to  the  neees* 
sitles  of  a  new  age. 

Man  will  still  need  leather  and  he  will 
continue  to  use  leather. 

Not  limited  to  the  conventional  uses  of 
today,  but  in  ways  and  comblnatlaDs  that 
remain  to  be  discovered. 

By  responding  to  that  chsllmga.  I  am  snr« 
that  the  leather  induuzr  wUl  ttft  ttaetf  by 
Its  own  bootstraps. 


f 
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Federal  Mi  to  EdacatiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  IMBXAIf  A 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  May  15.  1952 

Ifr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  an  encouraging  upsurge  of 
pubUc  interest  on  the  part  of  alert  and 
sincere  citixens  during  the  past  year. 
For  eicample.  the  defeat  of  the  admin- 
litration's  dangerous  version  of  a  UMT 
plan  against  overwhelming  odds  can  be 
attributed  largely  to  thoughtful  letters 
written  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sin- 
sere  individuals  who  were  alarmed  by 

the  efforts  made  by  powerful  organiza- 
tions to  influence  and   browbeat  Con- 


During  the  last  few  months  another 

matter  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
thousands  of  thoughtful  citizens  if  my 
district — the  problem  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress should  embark  on  the  administra- 
tion's dangcrotis  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

Perhaps  It  is  because  I  have  long  been 
known  as  an  opponent  of  this  unwar- 
ranted expansion  of  big  government  that 
ahnost  ail  of  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  have  been  opposed 
to  Federal  akl. 

I  regard  the  letter,  printed  In  the  Rec- 
OKO  below,  as  being  particularly  thought- 
ful and  as  tsrpif ying  the  careful  and  de- 
liberate consideration  given  to  this  mat- 
ter by  these  outstanding  constituents. 

I  respectfully  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  because  it  indicates  a  very 
strong  possibility  that  the  majority  of 
the  Nation-wide  membership  of  the  Par- 
ent-Teachers Association  does  not  con- 
cur or  endorse  the  stand  that  the  of- 
ficials of  that  organization  have  taken 
in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  time 
the  officers  of  a  natl(Mial  organization 
have  presented  an  official  viewpoint  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  which  dM  not 
accurately  represent  the  thinking  of  the 
majority  of  their  own  membership. 
Members  of  Congress  have  become  ac- 
customed to  chairmen,  commanders. 
and  presidents  of  great  organizations 
who.  sealous  to  implement  their  own  pet 
projects,  write  to  us  mandating  congres- 
sional action  in  behalf  of  their  2,000.000. 
3,900.000,  and  6,500,000  members  with- 
out takint  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  their  grass-root  membership 
actually  favors  the  program  laid  down 
by  the  national  headquarters. 

The  letter  follows: 

AnzL  s,  1952. 
Hon.  Cbaxlzs  Bkownson, 

United  States  ReTpreaentative, 
Mouae  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  lis.  Bbowmson  :  In  Indianapolis,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation,  people  are  con- 
oamed  by  owtais  socialistic  trends  in  the 
■chool  world.  A  group  of  Indianapolis  par- 
ents and  taxpayers  met  this  fall  and  dis- 
cussed the  various  phases  of  the  situation 

with  which  they  were  most  concerned. 

The  commitment  of  the  national  and  the 
Indiana   State   Parent-Teachers   Association 


to  the  support  of  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  (Harden  H.  R.  4468)  was  not  agree- 
able to  these  persons.  They  became  deter- 
mined to  find  out  the  "How,  when,  and  why" 
of  the  national  and  Indiana  State  PTA  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 

These  people  appealed  to  their  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  for  mformation.  They  ob- 
tained a  summary  of  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill.  Both  pro  and  con,  they  sttidled 
the  sunmiary,  gave  copies  to  other  persons. 

A  member  of  the  Small  Business  lien's 
Association  brought  to  our  attention  the 
three  issues  of  "Pulling  Together"  which 
dealt  with  education.  These  issues  have 
been  a  splendid  source  of  information,  and 
the  more  than  800  copies  made  svallable  to 
us  have  been  put  to  good  use.  Editors,  edu- 
cators, heads  of  business,  club,  and  PTA 
offlcers  have  received  these  bulletins.  Copies 
were  distributed  at  a  recent  medical  meeting. 
These  copies  of  "Pulling  Together"  have 
helped  us  to  convince  others  that  there  is  a 
threat    In    "A    plan    for    Socialist    America." 

After  studying  the  Harden  bUl,  we  were 
most  determined  to  ^bt  the  measure.  We 
were  esp^ially  angered  that  our  local  units 

had  not  been  polled  on  this  issue.  We  un- 
derstand that  California  is  the  only  State 
that  has  had  a  poUmg  of  its  local  \iniU  on 

this  issue. 
So  long  as  communities  can  maintain  local 

control  of  the  schools,  we  feel  that  alerted 
parents  wUI  b«  able  to  control  the  materials 
used  in  the  schools — and  their  presentation. 

The  Federal  ((Id-to-educatlon  bill,  no  matter 
what  so-called  safeguards  are  set  up,  would 
be  the  first  step  toward  moving  control  to 
Washington.  Need  we  remind  you  that  it 
takes  but  a  few  years  of  propagaiMUaed 
teaching  to  change  a  form  of  govwnment 
and  that  many  educators  have  espoused  the 
cause  at  sodallsmf 

We  earnestly  hope  that  Congressmen  who 
recognize  the  Inherent  dangers  in  this  bill 
and  whose  constituents  have  expressed  con- 
cern wUl  point  out  to  them  that  their  dele- 
gates to  the  national  PTA  convention  to 
be  held  in  Indianapolis  May   19.  20.  and  21, 

should  come  prepared  to  Insist  on  a  reopen- 
ing of  this  Issue. 

Please  remember  that  the  decision  by  PTA 
to  back  this  measure  was  reached  without 
polling  of  its  6,500,000  members. 

Knowing  that  you  will  b«  proud  of  Hoo- 
Rlers'  fight  against  any  Federal  control,  we 
are. 

Most  smoerely  yours, 

Mrs.  FarxtEUCK  Haixi 
Mrs.  DAvm  V.  Bxrurs. 

BOBKBT   D.   HaCXMAMH. 


Qzvs  It  a  Chajks 


Low-Hying  Planet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


The  preferential  runway  system  was 
boomed  by  the  airline  people  as  the  answer 
to  the  airport  problem. 

Since  they  expected  so  much  fipom  this 
system,  they  at  least  ought  to  give  it  a 
chance. 

So  far,  all  It's  been  given  Is  Up  servles. 

At  least  that's  what  evidence  gathered  by 
the  people  who  live  near  the  Queens  airports 
shows. 

A  small  army  at  volunteer  plane  spotters 
has  been  keeping  tabs  on  planes  taking  off 
and  landing  at  IdlewUd  and  LaOuardia  Air- 
ports for  the  last  3  weeks.  Thetr  reports  are 
being  correlated  and  flight  patterns  are  be- 
ing compared  with  wind  conditions.  The 
wind  Information  Is  supplied  daUy  by  the 
Star-Journal. 

The  object  is  to  determine  whether  the 
planes  are  taking  off  and  landing  over  water 
whenever  possible. 

The  preferential  runway  system  was  de- 
signed to  take  more  planes  over  water  instead 
Of  residential  areas. 

Home  owners  objecting  to  low-fljlng 
planes  always  were  up  against  the  same  ar- 
gument from  the  airline  people.  The  winds, 
the  home  owners  were  told,  made  it  Impoa- 
slble  to  land  or  take  off  In  any  other  direc- 
tion. 

The  plane -spotting  program  was  organised 

by  civic  workers  so  they  wUl  have  facts  with 
Which  to  confront  airline,  port  authority, 
and  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  officials. 

Reports  from  the  plane )  potters  so  far  Indi- 
cate that  too  many  pilots  are  Ignoring  the 
chance  to  fly  over  water  even  when  the 
wind  conditions  permit. 

"Evidence  Is  piling  up  that  even  when 
there  is  little  wind  snd  pilots  cotild  land 
and  take  off  over  water,  they  seem  to  prefer 
to  buzz  our  roof  tops."  Max  Lome,  who  Is 
coordinating  the  plane  spotters*  reports,  said 
In  a  preliminary  report. 

The  reports  gathered  and  coordinated  by 
Ur.  Ixnne  wm  lie  turned  over  to  the  grand 
jury  looking  Into  the  low-flying  pUme 
menace. 

Apparently  little  effort  Is  being  made  to 
enforce  the  preferential  rimway  system.  It 
was  devised  by  the  National  Air  Transport 
Coordinating  Committee,  headed  by  Eddie 
Rlckenbacker.  after  the  third  Elizabeth. 
M.  J.,  crash. 

The  plan  looked  good  on  paper  and  made 
good  reading  as  an  answer  to  the  demands 
that  something  be  done  about  the  airports 
and  low-flying  planes. 

But  more  than  a  paper  plan  Is  needed.  If 
the  airline  people  are  serious  about  the  pref- 
erential runway  system  as  an  answer  to  the 
problem,  they  shoiild  make  a  serious  sffort 
to  enforce  it. 

It  is  up  to  CAA  oflldals  to  provide  some 
means  of  enforcing  the  preferential  ninway 
systena.    It  at  least  deserves  a  fair  trial. 


HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS  Co»»t  Ful^ries  StiU  in  Need  of  Pratedion 


or  NSW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REcoao, 
I  insert  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Long  Island  Star -Journal  of  Wednes- 
day. May  14, 1952,  which  is  further  proof 
that  the  Congress  should  pass  my  bill. 
House  Resolution  601,  to  investigate  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  to  deter- 
mine why  they  have  failed  to  establish 
and  enforce  adequate  safety  regula- 
tions: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WAssiMCTojr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8SMTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  IS.  1952 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    Mr.  Spesilcer,  I  am 

inserting  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro 
an  excellent  editorial  appeartag  in  the 
Seattle  Times  on  April  24, 1952.  It  points 
to  the  warning  of  Mr.  Edward  W.  Allen. 
Chairman  of  the  International  Fisheries 
Commission,  in  which  he  states  that  we 
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must  safeguard  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican fishermen  in  the  Pacific. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Coast  FisHxans  Still  n*  Nxxd  or  Psotxction 

Renewed  warning  that  the  United  States 
mubt  continue  to  protect  its  coastal  fisheries 
was  given  this  week  by  Edward  W.  Allen. 
chairman  of  the  International  Fisheries 
Commission,  speaking  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Fisheries  Institute  In 
Los  Angeles.  Allen  cited  as  an  Wustratlon 
the  North  Paclflc  halibut,  the  flsher^^^  which 
Is  the  special  charge  of  the  Commission 
which  he  heads. 

"Hy  giving  this  (halibut)  fishery  long- 
extended,  careful.  Joint  management,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  made  It  one 
of  the  most  stable  and  prosperous  in  the 
world."  Allen  said.  "But  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  this  fishery  is  within  8  miles  of 
shore,  though  all  of  it  is  coastal  and  none 
of  it  is  more  tlian  a  hundred  miles  out — 
a  distance  wbich  is  almost  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  ocean  width.  OuUiders 
coming  in  to  this  fishery  could,  for  a  short 
time,  catch  an  ezoeisive  amount,  but  would 
cause  the  average  annual  output  to  shrivel. 

"Nothing  they  could  do  would  Increase 
the  ultimate  world  food  supply,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  object  of  much  of  the  theoriz- 
ing we  hear.  They  could  not  even  afford  to 
bear  the  extra  cost  of  coming  long  distances 
If  they  did  not  have  lower  living  standards, 
for  it  is  unlikely  that  they  woiUd  have 
greater  efllciency  than  our  own  fishermen." 

The  United  States  and  Canada  and  Japan 
have  drafted  and  initialed  a  tripartite  treaty 
designed  to  protect  North  American  fisheries. 
Hut  as  Allen  pointed  out,  the  treaty  has  not 
been  ratified  and  may  never  be.  Whether 
it  is  ratified  or  not,  this  country  should 
take  every  additional  precaution  that  is  pos- 
sible— by  Presidential  proclamation,  con- 
gressional action  or  however — to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  American  fishermen  on  the 
Pacific  bsmks. 
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The  Facts  01  Ccrtaia  Viewpomti  Ad- 
▼aaced  by  Snpporters  o(  tbe  Marine 
Corps  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVIS 

\Thur»day.  May  IS,  1952 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  bill  (8.  677)  proposes  two 
things: 

(a)  Under  all  conditions  short  of  a 
full-scale  war.  to  fix  the  Marine  Corps 
strength  at  four  full-strength  divisions 
and  four  full-strength  air  wings  with  a 
legislative  floor  of  300,000  men  and  a 
legislative  ceiUng  of  400,000  men. 

(b)  To  make  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

According  to  its  proponents,  the  main 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  set  up  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  as  the  Nation's  readiness 
force  for  not  only  the  Navy,  but  the 
Army  as  well. 

In  the  process  of  arguing  this  bill, 
many  of  its  supporters  have  had  a  tend- 
ency to  overemphasize  the  Marine  Corps 


past  achievements  and  readiness  role 
while  playing  down  the  Army's  accom- 
plishments in  similar  areas,  and,  to  make 
Inflated  claims  as  to  what  this  bill  will 
do  for  our  national  defense.  In  review- 
ing the  Senate  and  House  hearings  on 
the  bill,  I  have  found  that  some  of  these 
enthusiastic  statements  and  concepts 
put  forward  by  its  adherents  have  gained 
wide  acceptance  although  they  are  at 
variance  with  my  present  knowledge  and 
imderstanding  of  the  various  subjects. 
Prom  the  sources  available  to  me — my 
personal  knowledge,  miUtary  histories, 
and  publications,  my  recent  Korean 
trip,  various  congressional  hearings,  and 
so  forth — I  have  compiled  various  data 
which  I  believe  will  set  some  of  these 
matters  in  proper  perspective. 
L  coMPAaanvi  srtSNOTHs  and  BTmj>-vP8 
It  has  been  a  widely  accepted  viewpoint 
that  the  Marine  Corps  was  the  victim — 
and  still  is — of  a  devious  campaign  to 
emasculate  the  corps  through  unfairly 
retarding,  or  reducing.  Marine  strength. 

Comparuon  of  pre-Korea  strengths  to  World 
War  II  strengths 


Comporison  of  strength  increases  sine* 
Korean  conflict 
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The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that, 
proportionately,  the  Marine  Corps  fared 
better  imder  the  general  postwar  reduc- 
tion in  our  Armed  Porces  than  any  ex- 
cept the  Air  Force;  and  the  Army,  worse 

than  any.  On  the  other  hand,  relatively, 
the  Marine  Corps  has  had  the  benefit  of 
a  much  great:r  build-up  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Korean  conflict  than  any. 
Further,  under  planned  strengths  for 
Jime  30, 1952,  the  Marine  Corps  wlU  have 
increased  Its  strength  to  the  point  where 
It  is  28.7  percent  as  large  as  the  Navy. 

This  is  a  higher  ratio  than  has  existed  In 
the  40-year  range  of  time  prior  to  the 
Korean  campaign  for  which  I  can  find 
figures, 

n.    OOKPASATTVK  CASTTALTI^ 

References  to  past  Marine  Corps  cas- 
ualltles  have  been  used  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  combat  efficiency,  quality,  and  fight- 
ing vigor  which,  by  impUcation,  the  Army 
cannot  approach. 


Combat  data  on  Marine  and  Army  divisions  participating  in  World  War  II  amvhibtoua 

operations 


DiTisioa 


Tiilrd  Infantry  Division 

Forty-nrth  Infiuitry  Division. 

Thirty-sixth  Infantry  Division.. 

First  Infantry  Division 

Ninth  Infantry  Division 

First  Marine  Division ;^ 

Fourth  Marine  Division........ 

Second  Marino  Division . 

Third  Marine  Division 

Thirty-second  Infantrj-  Division 
Ninety-sixth  Infantry  Division.. 

Fifth  Marine  Division 

Sixth  Marine  Division 


Battle 
casualties 


37.  (U6 
28,180 
27.721 
M.030 
23.602 
17.000 
17.722 
12.  SW 
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8.727 
8.6M 

aa« 
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Amphibious 
operatloiu 


Combat 
days 


47S 
483 
304 
443 
374 
SOO 

86 
233 
103 
403 
174 

23 
113 


Tims  OTsrsess 


3  years,  10  months. 

1  year,  11  months. 

2  years,  1  month. 

3  years,  S  roonthi, 

2  years,  5  months. 

3  years,  3  months. 

1  year,  8  months. 

2  years,  7  months. 

2  yean,  11  months. 

3  yeart,  3  months. 
1  year,  1  month. 

1  year,  1  month. 
0  years,  ii  months. 


^''^'''■•~'''*''*  *'**'■<'''*'■'*"<*  t'">''Iy  th'>se  Array  divisions  which  Darticlnatpfl  In  amnhihinii.  «..«.,u.  .«j       .  .     j 
rreater  mjualtie.  than  the  lowest  casualty  Marine  divUI^.    Ma^^tKrmy  dfv"^^^^ 
inlanlry  DivUion  with  12,6(W  battle  casualties,  would  fit  into  this  listing  if  aU  Army  Ju"^loM  Ce  wMl& 


Casualties  from  largest  joint  Army-Marine 
amphibious  assault  in  World  War  II  at 
Okinawa 


Branch 

Men 
kUled 

Men 
missinc 

Men 
wounded 

Total 
casualties 

Navy 

Army 

igo7 

4,288 
2,744 

91 

eo 

4,824 
17,668 
13,523 

9.731 
21,987 
16,367 

Marine  Corps 

>  Included  in  "Men  killed." 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  ^rmy  divi- 
sions were  at  least  present  where  the 
fighting  was  going  on  and  acquitted 
themselves  with  equal  distinction  and 
self-sacrifice  if  casualties  are  to  be  used 
as  any  kind  of  Indexes  of  these  quaUtles. 


m.   COMPARISON     OF     PSOPOSTION     OF     COMBAT 

PXRSONNXL A    MASIMB    DIVISION     AND    ABMT 

INFANTET  DIVISION 

References  have  been  made  to  the 
Marine  Corps  getting  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  fighting  men  out  of  its  divi- 
sions than  the  Army  can  get  out  of  its 
infantry  divisions,  the  conclusion  and 
Inference  being  that  in  particular  and 
In  general  the  Army  Infantry  division 
Is  not  as  highly  organized  for  fighting 
as  the  Marine  division  to  begin  with 
and  that  it  wastes  manpower  in  its 
basic  Infantry  combat  organization  for 
nonessentials. 


I 
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Comparison  of  combat  peraonnel  im  a  Mmrine  division  and  an  Army  In/antrjf  division  by  wsafor  unit  metiwttv 


Maior  activity  ot  divblooaJ  unit 

VnitofdiTiiioo 

Army  brfantry  dlrWon,  total  stroocth,  ia»211 

Martu  Corps  dlvirin.  total  atni«tti,  a  JU 

C«Btoat 

Combat 
sopfMrt 

Service 
■apport 

Combat 

Combat 
npfMrt 

Servhy 
■apport 

DiTiaioo  headquarters. „ 

DMaioB  baadqaarten  eompany 

an 

u 

IM 
182 

MB 

V 



Medical  detaefament,  dlriaioB  hc*dqaartcfs..._ . 

.. 

— -— — 

""■■""" 

flifnol  mmpMiy 

MJltary  poliee  esmpany 



"• 

— — 

— 

Ordnanee  nsiirtenaoce  company 

Quartflrmaater  company .. ... 

K«connaismnee  company ,. 

Rep  laceiarat  company—......-. . 



............... . 

"•••———— 

3  In/vitry  raiments 

Dtvr«wn  artillery  ...... .......... ......... ..... 

luns 

'"""*" 

1.M2 

KnginMT  imttaiion    .  .      .■..».  ,x 

— 

m' 

•...........••.« 

Tank  battalion 

«n 

••■""*••""•"■••" 

Medical  battaUon 



BS 

lib" 

m 

Headqaarten  battatton 

Signal  battalion 

aWTiea  battalion _ 



................ 



..i— _........ 

•a 

8U 

M^a^  tnuuutnrt  h«tt«H«|   .        ,       , 

710 

771 

Skonpartv  tietUIioo _ 

..        ...„„.. 

fliiliMimi  tett^U^I 

...-.„.... .-^ 

Total 

11,  na 

t^tOA 

UMA 

12,  IM 

S.U4 

^MO 

Peroeatagv  o>  total  division  itreoctta ...... 

«6 

V 

8 

87 

» 

IS 

Non.— This  table  does  not  take  into  ooosideraUoa  some  1.148  narsl  personnel  assigned  to  a  marine  division  tn  a  support  cancity  which  would  rurtber  radota  ttia  imtia  ^ 
BiartM  eooibat  troops  to  marine  support  troops.  — —  —  «-•  «■ 


The  concltision  in  that  the  Army  in- 
fantry division  Is  certainly  as  efBcient 
In  getting,  and  as  eager  to  get,  as  high 
a  proportton  of  its  divisional  manrower 
Into  combat  assignments  as  the  Marine 
division  ccnsidering  the  fact  that  the 
liarine  division  has  almost  3.000  more 
men  than  the  Army  Infantry  division — 
some  4,000  more  when  one  considers  the 
Naval  personnel  assigned  to  a  Marine 
division 

IV.   WORLD   WAR   n   PARTICIPAim    DT    KAJOB 
AMPniBIOITS   OFXRATION8 

References  have  been  made  to  the 
Marine  Corps  serving  as  the  landing 
spearhead  for  Pacific  operations  aixl  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Anny— as  well 
as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations — not 
being  well-versed  on  amphibious  opera- 
tions, the  conclusion  and  inference  being 
that  the  Army  was  a  novice  as  far  as 
amphibioiu  operations  were  concerned 
and  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  can- 
not give  adequate  consideration  to  am- 
phibious factors  in  their  strategic  delib- 
erations. 

The  conclusion  is  that,  although  the 
Marine  Corps  is  our  Armed  Forces  ex- 
pert on  techniques  and  development  of 
amphibious  equipment  and  tactics,  the 
Marine  Corps  participated  in  only  some 
2S  percent  of  the  major  amphibious  op- 
erations in  the  Padfle  during  World  War 
H  and  that  the  Army  has  used  the  am- 
phibious operations  sufflciently  for  an 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  to  be  aware  of  the 
amphibious  implications  upon  any  stra- 
tegic deliberations  presented  for  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  consideration — to  say 
zwthing  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
whose  naval  forces  were  involved  in  all 
these  World  War  II  amphibious  opera- 
tions. 


Partteipants  in  major  amphibious  operations  in  World  War  tt 


Operatioa 

Mediterranean 

and  Kuropean 

theuur 

Southwest  Pacific 
tbcatjT 

Central  Pacific 
thc«ter 

South  Pacifle 
theater 

American 
theater 

North  Afrfc« . 

Array  and  allied. 

Army 

Array  and  allied. 

do 

Army 

Army  and  alHed. 

SlcOy 





Salerno _ 

A»«io 

South  France 

Armv 

Army  and  anted. 
AUie-i 

Normandy . . ....        .... 

NasKiiu  Bay 

KMwIna  Island 

WM«Wk  island 

Lae 

Finschhafen .^. 

Arawe 

Army 

..^i^... 

Cape  OlMMNler 

.„....._.. 

Marine 

..........  ^i..., 

SafcJor 

Takwea 

Army 

Marfaw 



Manns  Islmd 

Holhndia _ 

Tanahmerah  Bay 

Aitape 



.^-"%:v.:::::::: 

do._ 

do... 

EEEE 

'**"*""*""*****"■* 

Wake  Island 

■    ---■■■        ■    ■    1    _   L 

do 

do 
"'do 

'..'."  da"'.Z'.'."" 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.'"I!"I"I 

do 

" 

Biak 

Noemtoor  Und 

Sansapor 

Morotal... 

Leyte 

Atlndoro .............. ....... 

Luzon . 

Zamboanga.... 

Palawan 

Paraar 



Maealakr  Bay 

Tawi  Tawi 



do 

do 

Tarakan  (Bomao)    

AlHed 

*     "" 

Bnmei  Bay  (Borneo) 

do 

Balilrpapan  (Borneo) 

Ne<nt)8 

C«ha         ,    , 

do 

^l 

:::i:irrrrm:r:r: 

Panay „ 

Boho 

Okinawa 

Attn _ 



do:....:::::: 

do 

Army  and  Ma- 
riiM. 

Army. 
Do. 

Kiaka 

Tarawa ... 

Makin 

Kwajaleta. 

^...zi.iniriiiii 

---"" 

"UmlmsS"""" 

Army 

Army  and  Mft> 

rlne. 
do 

Marine 



Eniwetok 

-»•****•**«>*—«.  . 

— 

SaipaB... 

Army  and  Ma- 
rine. 
do 

Marine 

Ttnian _ 

---—•»•....•... 

IwoJima^ . 

— .. 

ii~: 

do 

Army'and'Mi^' 
rino. 

-^^:..:::....: 

S»_dM.^ 

Now  0«inla 
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operation 

Mediterranean 

and  European 

theater 

Southwest  Pacific 
theater 

Central  Pacific 
theater 

South  Pacific 
theater 

American 
theater 

Vella  LarcUa 

Treasury 



Army 

AIUmI 

Boufainville 

Green  Island ^ 

Emirau  bland 



Army  and  Ma- 
rine. 

Allied 

Marine 

NoTi.— AmphlWoos  operations  of  a  reirimenUI  scale  or  larger  are  only  considered  here. 
Korea  by  amphibious  operation  is  not  considered  either. 


Occupation  of  Japan  and 


V.   COMPAUBON  or  KARINX  AND  ARUT  RZAOmXSS 

Reference  has  been  made  repeatedly 
to  Marine  Corps  readiness,  citing  as  his- 
torical evidence  the  fact  that,  during  the 
World  War  n  period,  the  Marine  Corps 
sent  a  contingent  to  Iceland  in  the  At- 
lantic area  in  June  1941,  and  another  to 
the  Pacific  area  in  May  1942,  and  initia- 
ted the  Guadalcanal  campaign  in 
August  1942.  Also,  "the  speed  with 
which  a  division  of  Marines  was  recently 
landed  in  Korea"  has  been  mentioned 
frequently.  The  conclusions  and  infer- 
ences drawn  from  these  statements  has 
been  that  the  Army  has  not  been,  and 
will  not  be,  in  an  equal  state  of  readi- 
ness and.  therefore,  the  Marine  Corp»^ 
on  the  basis  of  past  performance — 
should  constitute  the  Nation's  readiness 
force. 

Army  units  dispatched  to  the  Atlantic  area 
prior  to  the  Marine  Corps  Iceland  contin- 
gent  {late  June  1941) 


Date 

Sice  of  contincent 

Area 

fanaary  IMl.. 
May  IMl 

1  reftmental  combat 

team. 
3  regiments............ 

Newfound- 

land. 
Central  Carib- 

bean. 

KOTC.— Tken  Annjr  fnrcvs  were  dispatched  in  spite 
•rtbe  coneressional  prohibition  that  only  ReRolar  Army 
panonnel  rnuM  he  sent  ovamas  at  that  tima.  The  only 
laaaon  the  Marine  Corps  was  required  to  send  troops  to 
Iceland  was  beoauae  the  Array  had  to  divest  its  units  of 
draft  and  Reserve  personnel  before  they  could  raove. 
This  was  done  and  Kegular  Army  units  began  replacini 
Inopi  la  loakod  l  month  later  (Aumut  iMl). 


Major  Army  units  dispatched  to  the  Pacifle 
area  prior  to  the  First  Marine  Corpt  Divi- 
tion  (May  1942) 


Date 


fanuary  1M2. 


lanuary    to 
February 
IIMZ 


Sizeofoontlncent 


1  division  (American 
division). 

3  dlrUions  (Thirty- 
second  and  Forty- 
first  Infantry  diri- 
sions). 


Area 


N?w  Caledo- 
nia and  New 
Hebrides. 

Australia. 


NoTi— Also,  in  January  1W2,  an  Array  Corns  of 
three  divisions  was  sent  to  North  Ireland  in  the  Atlantio 
area. 

Major  Army  units  in  combat  throughout  the 
tDorld  during  period  of  Ouadalcanal  cam- 
paign (August  1942  to  early  1943)  in  vhich 
tu>o  Marine  divisions  participated 


Campaliro 

Army  dtvblons  In  combat 

North  Africa... 

First  Armored  Division. 

Do 

Second  Armored  Division. 

Do 

First  Infantry  Division. 

Do 

Third  Infantry  Division. 

Do 

Ninth  Infantry  Division. 
Thirty-fourth  Infantry  DlvWoa. 

Do 

Ouadalcanal... 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry  Division. 

Do 

Americal  Infantry  Division. 

Note.— This  does  not  include  special  supi>ortinf 
troops  Involved  In  these  Army  combat  assignments  such 
as  oneitHHT  bHttalions,  Cor|>s  Artillery  battalloos.  and 
niany  other  units  which  were  pfut  of  the  Annjr  osrabat 
loroes. 


CompaHson  of  First  Marine  Division  with  Sec- 
and  Infantry  Division  on  readiness  for 
Korea 


Chronology 


July 
July 
July 
July 


4,  lOSO 
S,lftSO 

i3,iaso 

14,1050 


}aly  1«,19S0 


July   31.1090 


Aux.    ^1000 


First  Marine  Divi 
sion  (location. 
Camp  Pendle- 
ton, Calif.) 


Authorized  for  Ko- 
rea by  JC8. 

Ships  spotted  for 
movement. 


First  Provisional 
Marine  Brigade 
of  First  Marine 
Division  sailed 
(or  Korea. 


Flnrt  Provisional 
Marine  Briftade 
arrived  at  Pusan, 
Korea. 


JBecond  Infantry 
Division  (loca- 
tion, Seattle, 
Wash.) 


Authorized  for  Ko- 
rea by  JC8. 

8bi|]s  spotted  for 
movement. 


Ninth  Regimental 
Combat  Team  of 
Second  Inlaptry 
Division  sailed 
for  Korea. 

Ninth  Regimental 
Combat  Team 
arrived  at  Pusaii, 
Korea. 


NOTF..— First  Marine  Division:  Date  of  authorization 
to  landint  date  in  Korea,  30  days.  Second  Infantry 
Division:  Date  of  authorization  to  landing  date  in  Korea. 
33  days. 

A  marine  provisional  brigade  is  approximately  the 
■ame  type  of  unit  as  a  regimental  combat  team  except 
lor  the  marine  aviation  portion.  The  Second  Infantry 
Division  was  fully  committed  to  combat  on  Aug.  33, 
leaO;  and  the  First  Marine  Division  was  fully  com- 
mitted on  Sept.  15.  10%. 


The  conclusion  is  that  the  Army  has 
been  at  least  equally  as  ready  as  the 
Marine  Corps  if  these  specific  inci- 
dents— Iceland,  Guadalcanal,  and  so 
forth — so  frequently  referred  to  as  ex- 
amples of  Marine  Corps  readiness  are 
any  real  indexes  of  readiness. 

VI.    8TJPPO«T    REQimtED    BT    AlMT    AND    UASINK 
DIVISIONS 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Marine 
Corps  units  operating  on  a  well-inte- 
grated and  self-sustaining  tactical  basis, 
independent  of  extensive  lines  of  com- 
munication and  supply,  the  conclusion 
and  inference  being  tliat  the  Army  units 
are  not  equally  as  well-integrated  and 
self-sustaining  as  Marine  units  and  that 
the  Army  overemphasizes  lines  of  com- 
munication and  supply. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  Marine 
Corps  needs  support  behind  its  divisions 
Just  as  much  as  the  Army,  and  in  simi- 
lar magnitude,  and  that  the  Marine 
Corps  must  have  support  echelons  be- 
hind its  divisions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Army  if  the  Marine  Corps  is  to  be  capa- 
ble of  any  real  degree  of  independent 
and  self-sustaining  tactical  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  terminate 
this  analysis  with  one  thought.  I  have 
a  deep  respect  for  the  Marine  Corps  and 
its  record  of  valiant  and  honorable  serv- 
ice; I  also  have  an  equal  respect  for  the 
Army  and  its  record  of  valiant  and  hon- 
orable service.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
manifestly  unfair  when  an  attempt  Is 
made  by  enthusiastic  boosters  of  one 
component  to  overemphasize  its  a(MX>m- 
pllshments  and  merits  by  derogation  of 
another  component.  I  have  tried  to 
avoid,  as  studiously  as  I  know  how.  any 
derogation  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  this 
analysis  and  to  hew  as  close  to  the  facts 
as  I  possibly  could. 


Army  support  required  by  the  First  Marine  Division  in  Korea  (as  of  January  1952) 


Army  twits  In  support  of  First 
Marine  Division 

fijrvioes  performed  by  Army  personnel  and  facilities  for  First  Marine 

Division 

Iteou  delivered  to  First  Marine 
Division  railhead 

Items  delivered  First  Marint 
Division  imlt  supply  pointa 

IH  field  artillery  batulions. 

3  engineer  battalions. 

6  transportation  truck  companies. 

1  ordnanoe  medium  maintenance  com- 
pany. 

1  mobile  army  surgical  hospital  (dur- 
ing heavy  combat  iteriods). 

Clothing. 

Equipment 

All  other  supplies  not  delivered  to 

first  Marine  Division  unit  supply 

pointa. 

Rations. 

Gasoline,  oil,  and  lubricantu 

Weapons. 

Ammunition. 

Signal  wire  and  hatterieaL 

Fortification  maifrials. 

Bridging  materials. 

Construction  material*. 

Vehicka. 

NoTt.— The  tmlts  and  services  listed  above  were,  approximately,  unit  for  unit  and  service  for  service  the  sam* 
support  required  by  Army  Infantry  divi.sion.s  in  the  same  corps  a.s  the  First  Marine  Division.  The.'so  Army  lines  of 
oommimicalioD  and  supply  utilized  by  the  marine  divi8i<Ki  reach  hundreds  of  miles  back  to  the  ports  of  entry. 


Nortli  Padfic  Fisheries  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF  WASBnVCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS,  1952 
Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  one 
Of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  prob- 


lems of  Pacific  fisheries.  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Allen,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  on  the  subject  of  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty  with 
Japan.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  which,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  Canada, 
negotiated  the  fisheries  treaty  with 
Japan.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Fisheries  Commission  and  is  wide- 
ly recognized  for  his  many  yesu^  of  work 
in  connection  with  the  preserratioQ  of 
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tbe  fishery  resources  of  the  Pacific.    His 
sexTloes  and  contributioos  in  this  regard 
1miv«  been  outstanding. 
The  article  follows: 


Norra     Pacdtc     PmnoBBS     Tbzatt— 
nantDLT  SaTTLocnrr  or  a  ao-YsAB  Dia* 

FUTB 

(By  Xdwud  W.  AUen) 

Meeting  at  Tokyo,  delegations  from  Japan. 
Canada,  and  tbe  United  States,  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1951.  reconunended  to  tbeir  tbre« 
OoremmentA  the  ratification  of  a  North  Pa- 
clJIe  Plaliertes  Treaty  which  they  had  drafted 
dwing  S  week*  of  alDaoat  continuous  MSBlon. 
Tbe  ImaAc  obJectlTe  of  the  proposed  treaty 
Is  to  stimulate  production  from  the  sea  by 
making  it  profitable  to  the  flEhermen  of  each 
nation  to  support  sound  fishery  conserva- 
tion practices.  Tbls  Is  to  be  accomplished 
by  granting  protection  as  to  the  fruits  of 
conserratlon  so  long,  but  only  so  long,  as  it 
li  practiced. 

An  Immediate  objective  Is  to  eliminate 
MM  ct  tbe  most  potent  causes  for  dispute 
and  Ul-wlll  between  the  peoples  on  opposite 
sides  of  tbe  North  Pacific,  and  instead,  to 
pronK>te  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  coopera- 
tion. Tb  this  end,  the  Japanese  propose  to 
abstain  from  fishing  salmon,  halibut,  and 
herring  (as  to  herring  only,  the  absentlon 
agrssment  excludes  the  Bering  Sea)  off  the 
norttawest  coast  of  America  for  a  period  of 
5  years  and  thereafter  as  long  as  tbe  treaty 
Is  In  effect  unless  otherwise  recommended 
to  the  three  countries  pursuant  to  provisions 
Of  the  treaty,  and  agreed  to  by  them. 

Tbls  draft  treaty  Is  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  work  and  study.  Under  It. 
each  of  the  three  nations  will  have  equal 
opportunity  to  avail  Itself  of  the  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  its  own  coastal  fLsherles 
wbleh  comply  with  the  formula  that  is  set 
forth.  No  party  gives  up  any  claim  of  legal 
rights,  nor  does  tbe  treaty  attempt  to  de- 
fine or  change  any  rule  of  International 
law.  It  is  an  agreement  which  should  bene- 
fit all  three  of  the  nations.  It  Is  being  en- 
tered into  voluntarily,  but  once  In  effect, 
it  becomes  binding  and  carries  its  own  en- 
forcement provisions.  Its  ratification  should 
go  far  toward  popularizing  that  sound  prin- 
ciple of  fishery  management  referred  to  In 
the  draft  as  "maximum  sustained  produc- 
tivity." and  should  also  constitute  a  real  con- 
tribution toward  the  preservation  of  peace 
on  the  Pacific. 

Some  of  the  background  may  be  of  his- 
torical Interest,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  tbe 
proposed  treaty  may  be  useful  in  connec- 
tion with  future  negotiations  between  other 
nations. 

From  1884,  when  the  first  salmon  can- 
nery to  operate  In  the  Bristol  Bay  area  of 
Alaska  was  built  at  Nushagak.  this  area  and 
the  Puget  Sound-Oulf  of  Georgia  area  be- 
came the  great  rivals  In  the  production  of 
canned  red,  or  Sockeye,  salmon.  When 
disastrous  slides  occurred  at  Hell's  Gate  Can- 
yon on  the  Fraser  River  in  1913  and  1914, 
the  Sockeye  were  largely  blocked  from  as- 
cending to  their  spawning  grounds,  and 
Bristol  Bay  was  left  in  imdlsputed  predomi- 
nance. For  decades,  it  was  the  source  of 
one  of  the  most  dependable  and  profitable 
fisheries  In  the  world.  The  annual  pro- 
duction ran  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
million  cases  of  48  pounds  each. 

Becatise  ot  its  rich  color,  oil  content,  fiakl- 
IMSS.  and  firmness,  red,  or  Sockeye,  salmon 
has  bad  a  special  api>eal  to  tbe  boiisewife 
and  has  generally  found  a  ready  market. 
The  British  were  particularly  fond  of  "Alaska 
Seds."  The  old  sailing  fleets  which  took 
tlielr  loads  of  cans,  grub,  gill-net  flstiermen. 
and  Chinese  cannery  workers  north  in  the 
early  summer  through  the  passes  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  on  into  the  Nushagak  or 
Kvlcbak  as  soon  as  the  ice  gave  way  and, 
when  the  short,  Intensive  season  was  over. 


brought  btkck  loads  of  canned  salmon  along 
with  the  workers,  were  picturesque  sights 
to  denizens  of  Pacific  coast  ports.  Stories 
like  the  Silver  Hoard,  by  Bex  Beach,  cast  a 
romance  about  tbe  regicMi. 

Tet  it  was  serious  business,  this  operating 
thousands  of  miles  from  home  ports,  forced 
to  bring  emythlng  that  was  needed  for  an 
entire  season  into  a  forbidding  region  of 
long  tidal  runoffs,  storms,  and  mosquitoes. 
In  time,  too,  overfishing  began  to  tell  on 
the  supply.  At  last,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
stepped  in  and.  when  it  received  atrthor- 
ity  under  the  White  Act  ot  1934.  research 
and  regulation  superseded  the  previous  un- 
restricted exploitation. 

Both  under  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
its  successor,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
scientific  investigations  had  become  intensi- 
fied and  restrictions  tightened.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  average  catch  has  been  falling  off 
so  that  in  the  last  10  years  it  is  lower  than 
dtiring  the  previous  decade.  In  fact,  the 
salmon  canners  who  operate  In  the  Territory 
became  so  concerned  that  for  several  years 
they  have  themseWes  been  contributing  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  to  conduct  scientific 
research  as  to  Alaska  salmon. 

Biologists  have  injected  certain  phrases 
into  the  field  of  fisheries.  One  ot  the  most 
popular  is  "maximum  sustained  yield"  as 
the  sound  objective  of  fishery  conservation. 
This  means  to  allow  as  many  fish  to  t>e 
taken  in  any  year  as  will  permit  ot  the  high- 
est average  annual  catch  which  san  be  main- 
tained on  a  continuous  basis.  In  other 
words,  the  objective  is  to  avoid  catching  an 
excessive  amount  in  any  1  year  or  period 
of  years  and  then  having  this  followed  by  a 
period  of  scarcity.  When  a  fishery  has  been 
depleted  below  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  sound  annual  average.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  legal  catch  severely 
in  order  to  restore  the  fishery  to  a  maximum 
condition. 

It  was  in  this  Bristol  Bay  area  of  Alaska, 
where,  in  spite  of  regulation,  the  fishing  was 
probably  still  excessive,  tbe  Japanese  flsning 
vessels  appeared  In  1930.  Tbe  reaction  by  the 
American  fishermen  was  exactly  what  one 
would  expect.  Vigorous  protests  were  sent 
to  Washington.  One  fisb-boat  captain  de- 
manded guns. 

These  Japanese  vessels  were  said  only  to  be 
fishing  for  and  canning  king  crabs.  Now  our 
own  fishery  people  had  been  having  trouble 
over  processing  crabs.  Only  the  winter  be- 
fcfn,  the  organization  by  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  promoters  of  a  company  to  can 
crabs  in  Bering  Sea  had  fallen  through  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  proposed  financial 
backers  were  not  convinced  that  the  can- 
ning process  would  be  successful. 

So  a  curious  thing  Is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened. An  informal  and  unpublished  under- 
standing Is  supposed  to  have  been  negotiated 
between  our  Government  and  the  Japanese 
that  the  Japtmese  would  stay  out  of  the  Bris- 
tol Bay  salmon  fishery  but  would  not  be  In- 
terfered with  in  their  crab  operations  north 
of  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  first,  the  Japanese 
lived  xrp  to  this  imderstanding,  but  as  the 
early  1930's  rolled  along,  increasing  com- 
plaints were  heard  among  American  fisher- 
men that  the  Japanese  were  also  fishing  sal- 
mon. The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  gave  the  mat- 
ter little  attention  except  to  issue  denials. 
The  State  Department  ignored  the  situation. 
Coastal  Irritation  inrreased  when  It  became 
known,  late  in  1935,  that  Japanese  fishery  in- 
terests had  requested  their  Government  to 
issue  license  to  operate  fioatlng  canneries  off 
Alaska.  This  rose  to  still  higher  pitch  when 
in  1936  the  Japanese  Diet  appropriated  a  sxun 
equivalent  to  about  $75,(X}0  for  Investigating 
the  fishery  resources  in  the  waters  off  Alaska 
and,  with  the  apparent  approval  of  our  own 
Goveriunent,  sent  a  vessel  Into  Bristol  Bay 


■aid  to  be  manned  with  fishery  students  but 
which  our  fishermen  were  convinced  was 
staffed  by  ofBcers  who  were  surveying  more 
than  fisheries. 

In  the  spring  of  1937  a  delegation  of  Japa- 
naae  businessmen  sought  to  make  a  deal 
with  Alaska  cannery  men  for  joint  opsra- 
tion  of  Japanese  floating  salmon  canneries 
on  the  American  side  of  the  ocean.  This 
was,  of  course,  rejected,  but  it  tended  to 
arotise  even  greater  siispidon  that  the  Japa- 
nese were  also  fishing  salmon.  In  spite 
of  denials  from  our  own  Government,  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  suspicion  had  oon- 
Blderable  foundation.  Since  tbe  Japanese 
occupation  Information  has  come  to  light 
indicating  that  during  the  1930's  the  Japa- 
nese had  conducted  thorough,  systematic 
fishery  (and  probably  other)  surveys  eovec- 
Ing  Bering  Sea  rignt  up  to  tbe  Alaakan 
coast.  There  la  also  indication  ot  Japa- 
nese industry  participation  in  these  sur- 
veys, and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  salmon 
which  were  caught  were  dtmiped. 

In  1936  an  Assistant  Secret  ry  of  State 
had  brushed  off  Pacific  coast  representa- 
tives with  the  charge  that  they  were  preju- 
diced by  tbeir  failure  to  appreciate  that 
"tbe  Japanese  were  tbe  best  frtends  thla 
country  had  Ui  tbe  world."  But  some  at 
the  fishery  people  who  were  less  confident 
of  this  friendshl'-  chartered  a  plane  in  July 
1937,  fiew  out  over  Bristol  Bay,  caught  and 
photographed  a  Japanese  fioatlng  cannery 
with  salmon  on  her  deck  and  »»>>ing  boats 
about  her.  Only  last  year  one  of  these 
American  flsheniMn  who  was  In  the  plana 
met  and  compared  notes  with  tbe  Japansae 
fishery  official  who  was  aboard  the  floater. 

In  this  same  year  ( 1937)  Senator  Lewis  B. 
ScbweUenbach  and  the  writer  finally  se- 
cured an  interview  with  Secretary  Cordell 
Hull,  and  found  that  he  had  not  been  made 
conversant  with  tbe  situation  but  was 
heartily  responsive  to  taking  action  when 
it  was  brought  home  to  him.  In  fact,  from 
then  on.  as  long  as  he  was  active.  Mr.  Bun 
was  most  cooperative  with  the  American 
fishing  Industry  in  seeking  to  protect  tbe 
coastal  fisheries  of   this  country. 

The  matter  was  sasigDed  first  to  a  com- 
mittee of  assistant  secretaries,  then  to  Judge 
R.  Walton  Moore,  counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Leo  Sturgeon,  who  had  been  a  consul 
at  Tokyo  for  many  years,  was  recalled  from 
Birmingham,  England,  made  a  special  ad- 
viser on  fisheries  to  Judge  Moore,  and  went 
diligently  to  work. 

On  November  22,  1937,  a  strong  repre- 
sentation was  made  to  Japan  asserting  that— 

"But  for  consistent  adherence  to  a  policy 
of  conservation,  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries 
unquestlonalily  would  not  have  reached  any- 
thing like  their  present  sUte  of  develop- 
ment." 

It  wss  also  stated: 

"The  cost  of  the  extensive  efforts  made  by 
the  Government  to  regulate  salmon  fishing 
and  to  perpetuate  the  supply  of  salmon  has 
been  borne  by  the  American  people,  and  not 
Infrequently  American  fishermen  have  suf- 
fered loss  of  employment  and  Income  as  a 
resiilt  of  the  various  restrictions  Imposed. 
Because  of  such  sacrifices,  and  the  part  that 
American  citizens  have  played  in  bearing 
the  cost  of  conserving  and  perpetuating  the 
saUnon  resources,  it  is  the  strong  convic- 
tion and  thus  far  unchallenged  view  on  the 
part  of  millions  of  American  citiaens  on  the 
Pacific  coast  Interested  In  tbe  salmon  In- 
dustry and  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public  generaUy  that  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  superior  Interest  and  claim  in  the 
salmon  resources  of  Alaska. 

"It  must  be  taken  as  a  sound  principle 
of  Justice  that  an  industry  such  as  de- 
scribed which  has  been  built  up  by  the  na- 
tionals of  one  country  cannot  in  fairness  be 
left  to  Ije  destroyed  by  the  nationals  of 
other  coimtries." 
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An  annoiincement  the  next  spring  indi- 
cated that  the  Japanese  Government  agreed 
temporarily  to  issue  no  licenses  for  salmon 
fishing  in  this  area,  but  clearly  asserted  a 
right  to  have  its  fishing  vessels  reenter  thla 
fishery  if  It  chose  to  do  so.  It  now  appears 
clear  that  this  concession  was  prol>ably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  militarists  who,  unfor- 
tunately, were  then  dominating  Japan  were 
not  yet  ready  to  precipitate  trouble. 

The  fishing  Industry  appreciated  this  prog- 
ress but  was  not  satisfied  with  this  tempo- 
rary solution.  It  demanded  something  mors 
permanent.  War  came  on  and  later  Bidr. 
Stettlnlua  made  his  notorious  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  State  in  which,  among 
other  dislocations,  he  shifted  fisheries  to  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  (Commodity  Divi- 
sion of  the  Economics  Branch,  not  realizing 
that  fishing  Is  an  activity,  not  a  commodity. 
In  spite  of  handlcspa,  Mr.  Sturgeon,  in  co- 
operstlon  with  Industry  representatives, 
worked  out  a  proclamation  which  was  Issued 
September  28.  1945,  and  t>ecame  known  as 
tbe  Trvunan  proclamation.  In  harmony 
with  Mr.  Hull's  communication  to  Japan 
above  referred  to.  this  proclamation  asserted 
tbe  special  Interest  of  this  country  In  its 
coastal  fisheries  and  authorised  the  creation 
of  ocean  fishery  zones.  According  to  the 
official  announcement  which  accompanied 
the  proclamation,  protection  would  now  be 
provided  for  the  Bristol  Bay  salmon.  Tha 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  ths 
Interior  were  directed  to  implement  the 
proclamation,  but  have  never  done  so. 

Persistent  tttorit  of  the  Industry,  made 
more  effective  by  the  organization  of  Pacific 
Fisheries  Conference,  a  federation  of  all 
branches  of  the  fishing  Industry — employees, 
employers,  vessel  owners,  and  fishery  blolo- 
glsU.  from  Alaalca  to  the  Mexican  border — 
finally  (with  congressional  assistance)  per- 
suaded Mr.  Robert  A.  Lovett.  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  rescue  the  Fishery  Division 
from  Its  low  statiu  in  the  Department  by 
creating  the  position  of  Special  Adviser  on 
Fisheries  and  WUdlife  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman,  then 
director  of  the  School  of  Fisheries  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  was  the  first  ap- 
pointee. Dr.  Chapman  resigned  and  in  June 
J9S1  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Herrlngton 
who  had  the  excellent  background  of  4  years 
spent  in  Japan  as  Chief  of  the  Fisheries  Di- 
vision of  the  Natural  Resources  Section  of 
6CAP, 

Mr.  Herrlngton  secured  industry  backing 
of  a  form  of  treaty  which  resulted  from 
many  conferences  with  the  Indvistry  and 
presumably  within  the  Department,  which 
sought  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the 
theoretical  concepts  of  the  Department  and 
the  practical  views  of  the  fishing  Industry. 
In  the  meantime.  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  had 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Shlgeru  Yoshlda.  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  to 
the  effect  that  until  Japan  became  independ- 
ent she  would  respect  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  8CAP  to  stay  off  the  American 
coast  and  would  then  enter  into  negotiations 
for  a  fishery  treaty. 

This  noncommittal  correspondence  only 
whetted  the  Industry's  insistence  for  Unme- 
dlate  negoUations  for  a  treaty,  and  the  De- 
partment finaUy  agreed  to  Institute  such  ne- 
gotiations immediately  following  the  peace 
treaty  meeting  at  San  Francisco.  The  De- 
partment furthermore  gave  assurance  that 
this  Nation's  delegation  would  Include  In- 
dustry advisers.  ThU  agreement  was  carried 
out  and  as  a  result  of  such  negotiations 
Japan  Invited  delegations  from  this  country 
and  Canada  to  come  to  Tokyo  to  meet  with 
a  Japanese  delegation.  The  present  treaty 
drsft  is  the  result  of  this  meeting. 

The  preamble  recognizes  that  Japan,  as  a 
sovereign  nation  (which  she  wUl  be  when 
the  peace  treaty  becomes  effective) ,  hss  equal 


rights  with  other  sovereign  nations,  but  does 
not  attempt  to  define  such  rights.  The  de- 
sirability of  fishery  conservation  is  also  set 
forth  with  emphasis. 

An  International  North  Pacific  Fisherise 
Commission  is  provided  for  to  carry  out  the 
administrative  featvires  of  the  treaty  and  to 
encourage  ocean  fishery  conservation.  This 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations, among  other  things,  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  recommending  to  the  three  govern- 
ments that  certain  fisheries  should  be  classi- 
fied as  entitled  to  the  protection  provided 
for  m  the  treaty  against  the  intrusion  of  one 
or  two  of  the  three  nations  into  a  coastal 
fishery  not  off  its  own  shores,  in  which  it 
has  not  theretofore  substantially  partici- 
pated, and  which  has  been  subjected  to  sci- 
entific research  and  governmental  regulation 
by  the  party  or  parties  to  the  treaty  who 
have  been  exploiting  this  particular  fishery, 
and  which  is  lieing  utilized  approximately 
upon  a  maximum  sustained  yield  basis. 

The  draft  furthermore  provides  that  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  now  qualify  under 
the  provisions  referred  to  as  to  their  salmon, 
halibut,  and  herring  fisheries  (herring,  how- 
ever, limited  with  a  northerly  boundary)  as 
far  seaward  as  they  are  being  or  can  be  fished 
commercially;  hence  that  Japan  will  abstain 
from  participating  in  these  particular  fish- 
eries while  these  conditions  continue  and 
the  treaty  is  in  effect.  Canada  also  agrees 
to  abstain  from  Bristol  Bay  salmon  fishery 
participation. 

Although  Japan  probably  has  fisheries 
which  would  qualify  tinder  the  proposed 
treaty  formula,  she  did  not  consider  It  ex- 
pedient In  view  of  existing  Asiatic  conditions 
to  press  for  their  protection. 

The  treaty  is  to  run  for  10  years  and  there- 
after until  terminated  by  1  year's  notice  from 
any  of  the  three  countries. 

One  feattire  which  has  aroused  undue  ap- 
prehension on  the  Paciflc  coast  is  that  as  to 
Bering  Ses  salmon  it  was  necessary  to  des- 
Ignate  some  specific  boundary  line.  Thla 
line  was  fixed  at  176°  west  longitude  but 
was  left  subject  to  adjustment  according  to 
the  appropriate  actual  division  line  between 
Asiatic  and  Alaskan  salmon.  Our  biologists 
and  officials  all  app>ear  to  t>e  confident  that 
the  line  indicated  gives  complete  pi^tectlon 
to  the  salm  n  of  Bristol  Bay. 

There  were  a  number  of  tense  moments 
during  the  negotistion  of  the  treaty  but  the 
relationship  between  all  three  delegations 
was  cordial,  and  the  Japanese  were  almost 
boundless  in  their  hospitality.  None  of  the 
parties  surrendered  anything  which  it  is 
believed  it  could  have  successfully  main- 
tained, regardless  of  theoretical  claims.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  all  three  countries  are  con- 
sidered on  a  basis  of  equality  and  each  should 
prosper  by  availing  itself  of  the  treaty  en- 
couragement of  fishery  conservation  and  by 
the  removal  of  causes  for  misunderstanding 
and  dispute. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  Government 
declined  to  ask  for  the  simple  reciprocal 
solution  demanded  by  the  fishing  industry — 
that  the  Japanese  stay  out  of  our  coastal 
fisheries  and  we  stay  out  of  theirs.  Neither 
Is  the  present  proposal  in  complete  confor- 
mity with  Secretary  Hull's  conununication 
to  Japan,  with  the  Presidential  proclama- 
tion of  8epteml}er  28,  1945,  or  with  some 
modern  trends  In  the  Interpretation  of  In- 
ternational law.  Nevertheless,  nothing  Is 
stated  which  negatives  otir  legal  right  to  re- 
assert these  various  claims,  the  proposed 
treaty  does  contain  formula  which  may  prove 
of  general  encouragement  to  ocean-fishery 
conservation  and,  If  adopted,  this  treaty 
should  provide  sound  protection  to  the  salm. 
on,  halibut,  and  herring  fisheries  which  are 
so  important  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  treaty  will  be 
ratified  by  the  three  nations  directly  con- 
cerned and  that  it  may  be  profitably  emu- 
lated by  others. 


The  Literatnre  and  Aspirations  of  the 
SloTak  NatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PXKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Rev.  John  J.  Lack  at 
the  fifth  foreign  language  conference. 
University  of  Kentucky,  on  April  25, 
1952: 

When  we,  as  Americans,  study  and  evalu- 
ate certain  aspects  In  the  life  of  other  na- 
tions, we  seldom  pause  to  consider  whether 
or  not  the  standards  of  evaluation  by  which 
we  measure  various  phenomena  in  American 
national  life  may  be  properly  applied  to 
slmHar  phenomena  in  the  life  of  other  na- 
tions. Our  standards  of  evaluation,  and  the 
stability  we  attribute  to  them,  asstmie  the 
character  of  immutable  constants,  univer- 
sally applicable,  and  it  is  with  great  surprise. 
as  a  consequence,  that  we  learn  that  other 
nations  not  only  reject  their  validity  as  ap- 
plied to  them,  but  go  so  far  as  '  3  use  their 
own  standards  in  evaluating  American  na- 
tional life,  thereby  coming  to  conclusions 
frequently  diametrically  opposed  to  and  de- 
stroying the  principles  we  have  established 
for  ourselves,  as  thovigh  the  latter  were  ab- 
solutes never  to  be  challenged.  This  fact 
Should  make  us  realize  that  the  principles 
controlling  national  life  may  appear  as  prime 
factors  in  the  life  of  one  nation,  and  jret  op- 
erate as  reciprocal  factors  in  the  life  of 
another — a  matter  of  extreme  Importance  In 
the  realm  of  International  relations.  In  a 
world  in  which  the  ideal  of  democracy  has 
become  the  very  breath  of  life,  the  psycholog- 
ical effect  produced  by  the  application  of 
such  standards  Is  of  the  gravest  imp>ortance 
and  extends  over  entire  national  horizozu, 
for  a  whole  people  can  be  infiuenced  to  take 
a  friendly  or  unfriendly  attitude  toward 
another  nation  In  response  to  the  standards 
applied  to  it.  We  can  see  that  once  a  friend- 
ly or  hostUe  psychological  climate  between 
two  nations  is  established  the  practical  con- 
sequences which  ensue  expand  in  relentless 
arithmetical  progression,  going  from  one  na- 
tion to  another,  until  they  permeate  the 
entire  International  body;  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, an  exchange  of  cultural  achievements, 
economic  and  Industrial  cooperation,  com- 
munications, and,  at  course,  military  allne- 
ments — all  are  disposed  in  terms  of  warmth 
and  friendliness  or  hostility  and  distrust. 

It  is  not  my  task  at  present  to  explore 
every  room  In  the  vast  labyrinth  of  Inter- 
national life  or  to  set  forth  the  diverse  prin- 
ciples each  nation  lives  by.  But  if  I  am  to 
discuss  Slovak  literature  and  Slovak  national 
aspirations,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
principles  which  govern  both  often  differ  es- 
sentially not  only  from  American  principles 
but  from  those  of  many  Btiropean  nations. 

Since  a  modern  nation  is  a  complex  of  the 
most  various  activities,  a  modem  nation  can 
be  healthy  only  when  these  activities  are 
kept  in  perfect  balance.  To  favor  one  ac- 
tivity to  the  detriment  of  another  Is  to  up- 
set this  balance  and  to  Impair  tbe  health  an<l 
harmony  In  the  life  of  the  nattonal  body. 
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It  !■  lUMScrstood.  of  course,  that  no  nation  is 
baaltby  xintan  it  ainady  enjoys  freedom  and 
Independence  end  Is  to  an  extent  unbur- 
denec*  wltb  eztrasoclal  problems.  In  the 
hletory  of  the  Slovak  people  periods  of  such 
independence  were  ezperiencied  first  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  during  the  era 
of  the  Great  Moravian  Empire,  and  again 
during  the  short  life  of  the  Slovak  Repnbllo 
in  the  years  1030-i6.  In  each  period,  how- 
ever, war  and  overwhelming  politico-military 
pressure  from  outside  disrupted  the  balance 
and  harmony  of  activity  necessary  to  pros- 
perous national  life.  The  Slovak  people 
spent  the  rest  of  their  historical  existence  as 
members  in  a  succession  of  e(»npo6lte  na- 
tional states,  dominated  by  other  peoples. 
frequently  under  circumstances  wiiich  dic- 
tated a  program  not  of  balance  and  health 
in  the  national  body,  but  one  wtUch  concen- 
trated all  national  aspirations  to  the  end  of 
■elf-preservation  and  bare  siirvlval. 

It  is  quite  correct  to  conclude  that  the 
long  periods  of  political  subservience  to 
which  the  Slovak  nation  was  subject  had  a 
much  greater  influence  in  determlixing  vari- 
ous national  standards  and  activities  in 
Slovak  life  than  the  short  and  turbulent 
periods  of  her  political  Independence.  We 
have  leamv.d  to  our  own  disillusionment  that 
political  domination  over  certain  land  areas 
gives  the  ruling  nation  not  only  political 
power,  but  almost  unlimited  opportunities 
for  economic  exploitation,  control  of  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  entire  populations  as 
well  as  of  individuals,  and  that,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  the  dominating  nation  may  de- 
termine the  extent  of  every  cultural  under- 
taking, whether  by  way  of  supporting,  mere- 
ly tolerating,  or  directly  obviating  the  latter. 
in  Slovak  history  we  see  that  during  the  era 
tn  which  the  Magyars  held  political  doml- 
nauce  this  cultural  control  was  exercised  to 
the  limit.  Ciiech  domination  in  this  respect 
was  far  more  liberal,  while  Communist  dom- 
ination, from  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  to  the  present  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  one  word  "brutal." 

The  life  of  a  nation  Is  Judged  by  the  spir- 
itual and  material  ends  which  it  pursues  and 
by  which  It  chooaes  to  make  itself  known  to 
Other  nations,  and  for  this  reason  every  na- 
tion Is  naturally  compelled  to  hold  up  for 
Tlew  the  richest  and  most  representative  as- 
pects   of    Its    culture.      The    Slovak    people, 
whether  under  Magyar,  Czech  or  Conamunlst 
domination,  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
express  this  spiritual  and  material  individ- 
uality, whether  in  terms  of  political,  military, 
diplomatic,    economic,    financial    or    other 
fields,  for  In  aU  of  these  respects,  without 
exception,  not  only  was  every  Slovak  attempt 
to  such  assertion  forbidden,  but  the  very 
Ittelihood  of  Its  arising  was  anticipated  and 
made  Impossible  by  the  dominating  power. 
Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  action 
In  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  It  was 
quite  natural  for  the  Slovak  people  to  con- 
centrate  all    of    their    forces    and    activities 
within  cultural  fields.    But  even  in  the  ctil- 
tural   area,  in   such  fields   as   architecture, 
•elentlflc  Institutions  and  exi>erlmental  re- 
search centers,  higher  education,  exhibit  and 
art  galleries,  all  of  which  are  dependent  on 
the  asstired  financial  support  of  the  people 
and.  Indeed,  crften  exist  as  institutions  di- 
rectly  created   and   permanently   subsidized 
by  the  State — ^not  even  here  was  there  any 
opportunity  for  Slovak  Individuality  to  as- 
•mt  Itself.    In  fields  of  culture  as  elsewhere, 
therefore,   it  was  ineluetably  necessary  for 
the  Slovak  people  to  pursue  ends  which  re- 
quired, on  the  one  hand,  the  least  financial 
investment,  and  on  the  other,  simultaneous- 
ly avoided  evoking  control  and  restriction  or 
prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  dominating 
power.     The  oacst  pliable  and  at  once  most 
characteristic  instrument  for  the  expression 
or  the  national  individuality  of  the  Slovak 
people  thus  became  its  literature.    From  the 
tlm«  of  the  invention  of  printing  down  to 
this  day.  Slovak  literature  remains  not  only 


the  most  characteristic  and  most  widely  de> 
▼eloped  form  of  expression  of  the  Slovak  na- 
tional spirit,  but  also  a  most  powerful  weap- 
on in  the  war  for  Slovak  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  present  dis- 
cussion to  present  this  audience  with  an 
outline  of  Slovak  literature.  More  to  the 
point  that  a  long  roll-call  of  poets,  novelists, 
essayists  and  other  authors,  and  the  titles  of 
the  respective  works  which  they  produced.  Is 
the  fundamental  idea  or  principle  imparting 
life  to  Slovak  literature  Itself  in  aU  iU  forms, 
whether  as  monumental  lexical  and  histori- 
cal works  or  the  editorial  columns  of  a  pro- 
vincial newspaper,  ambitious  epic  poems  and 
marraUves  or  the  simplest  of  folk  aongs.  great 
parliamentary  orations  or  poUtlcal  pamph- 
lets and  fliers  born  of  underground  resist- 
ance, or  even  the  unwritten  gesture  and 
sofUy  spoken  slogan  of  defiance  in  whispered 
propaganda.  This  principle  is  that  of  free- 
dom in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  for  the 
entire  body  oi  Slovak  literature  Is  either  an 
Inconsolable  lament  and  call  to  arms  dur- 
ing periods  of  oppression,  or  a  trliunphant 
song  of  songs  to  liberty  during  periods  of  in- 
dependence. 

Because  literature  occupies  this  uniquely 
Important  niche  in  Slovak  history  a  tlmUarly 
unique  importance  has  been  assigned  to 
Slovak  authors  and  poets.  A  study  of  the 
lives  of  Slovak  men  of  letters  reveals  that 
these  men  Identified  not  only  their  work 
with  Slovak  national  aspirations  for  freedom, 
but  that  alnjost  without  exception  the  whole 
of  their  private  life  was  sacrificed  to  this 
great  Ideal.  It  is  not  vinusual  to  find  the 
Slovak  poet  In  times  of  peace  playing  the 
role  of  leader  and  ideologist  in  a  poUtlcal 
movement  for  Independence,  and  In  times  of 
open  warfare  an  Ideologist  turned  organlxer 
of  military  strength  and  fighting  in  the  front 
lini>8.  Nor  is  it  unusual  in  the  history  of 
Slovak  literature  to  come  upon  the  name  of 
a  poet  with  the  designation  of  "national 
hero"  as  a  synonym  of  equal  weight,  or 
equally  so,  at  "soldier"  and  -prophet." 

The  high  place  which  the  Slovak  poet 
holds  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  was  won  by 
him  through  sacrifices  greater  than  those 
made  by  members  of  any  other  national 
group.  Apart  from  great  material  sacrifices, 
almoiBt  every  Slovak  poet  or  author  of  any 
renown  was  subject  to  the  whole  gamut  of 
the  forms  of  persecution  and  discouragement 
Which  a  hostile  power  can  apply,  from  cen- 
sorship and  confiscation  of  his  work  to  im- 
prisonment and  exile.  Such  persecution,  of 
course,  only  served  to  glorify  the  Slovak  poet 
not  with  a  crown  of  laurel  but  with  the  halo 
of  martyrdom.  Slovakia's  literary  as  well 
as  political  history  Is  thus  more  often 
peopled  with  the  names  of  writers  whose 
work  is  of  mediocre,  esthetic  excellence, 
rather  than  with  the  names  of  politicians, 
statesmen,  scientists,  or  economic  and  Indus- 
trial experts  deserving  world  recognition  and 
fame,  for  the  latter.  In  wishing  to  excel,  were 
forced  to  use  their  talents  in  foreign  lands, 
and  thtu  almost  completely  lost  their  place 
In  Slovak  national  life. 

An  objective  view  of  Slovak  literature 
might  lead  one  to  conclude  that  its  fxmctlon 
in  Slovak  life  has  been  overemphasized.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Slovak  literature  is 
vievred  in  terms  of  political  rather  than  lit- 
erary history,  the  conclusion  is  Inescapable 
that  It  alone  playetf  the  role  of  an  elemenui 
force  giving  form  and  direction  to  Slovak 
life  in  the  centuries-long  struggle  of  the 
Slovak  people  to  win  both  their  national  ss 
well  as  hunoan  rights. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  lecture  I  pointed 
out  that  an  understanding  of  the  values 
which  a  foreign  nation  places  upon  the  vari- 
ous activities  in  Itu  national  life  is  a  matter 
of  highest  practical  Importance.  From  the 
year  1048,  the  Slovak  people  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  Western  World  by  the  Commu- 
nist iron  cxirtaln.  It  is  evident  that  their 
hope  to  be  free  again  remains  as  strong  as 


crver  and  that  in  the  struggle  to  win  this  free- 
dam  the  natural  leader  shall  again  be  tiM 
poet,  kindling  this  hope  in  his  song.  Otace 
the  poet  cannot  sing  his  song  in  the  straet. 
he  must  do  so  in  the  \inderground  and  in 
exile.  How  effective  his  song  may  be  in  the 
underground  no  one  can  say.  We  may  bs 
certain,  however,  that  the  literature  at  re- 
sistance is  a  powerful  and  fonnldaljle  weap- 
on against  Communist  domlnstion.  although 
only  meager  reports  of  its  effects  reach  \u 
through  the  iron  ctirtain.  Much  greater  at- 
tention, it  must  be  noted,  should  be  gtvan 
to  the  literature  being  prodticed  by  Stovak 
poets  and  writers  in  exile.  The  governments 
of  oxir  western  democracies  or.  better,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statea.  Jtidgea  the 
value  of  the  work  of  the  exiles  of  the  Tarl* 
ous  nations  under  the  ircm  curtain  by  its  own 
American  standards,  assuming  that  the  best 
and  most  important  allies  in  the  war  ag&lnst 
conununlsm  are  to  be  found  in  the  raafts  of 
politicians,  diplomats,  and  *>'^'^TV"Tntff  ex- 
perts. In  this  false  assximptkm  the  Oo/- 
emment  of  the  United  States  rtKnild  be  ra- 
minded  of  two  important  factors:  The  first, 
that  many  of  these  alllea  are  people  who  were 
in  the  vanguard  of  political  national  Ufa 
when  their  nations  were  sacrifloed  to  Bniahe 
vlst  Imperialism,  and  that,  whether  or  not 
full  responsibility  for  whst  happened  Is  to  be 
attributed  to  them,  the  peoples  oC  the 
various  nations  at  home  hold  them  so  re- 
sponsible and  blame  them  for  the  catas- 
trophe. They  have,  in  a  word,  lost  faee. 
For  this  reason,  their  announeementa, 
whether  by  way  of  Radio  Free  Europe  or  the 
Voice  of  America,  cannot  havs  the  deaired. 
stimulating  effect  expected,  me  seeond 
factor,  that  the  peoples  dwelling  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  look  upon  prafeesioiial  poli- 
ticians as  men  who  are  striving  not  so  much 
to  see  the  triumph  of  principles  dear  to  the 
people  themselves  but  only  to  vindicate  their 
own  personal  mistakes  and  persons  and  to 
•alvage  their  careers.  Let  me  repeat:  Tha 
peoples  of  Europe  suspect  that  these  poli- 
ticians abroad  are  more  concerned  with  win- 
ning back  the  offices  they  once  occupied  than 
with  the  liberation  of  their  countries  froo 
Communist  domlnaUon.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Sutes  gives  theae 
politicians  every  support,  this  ssjne  Oovera- 
ment,  to  its  own  great  loss,  is  all  but  oon- 
pletely  neglecUng  the  great  ^pportuatty 
which  the  literatiire  and  especially  poetry 
of  these  nations  Is  offering  it  as  a  most  «Sce- 
tlve  weapon  in  the  cold  war  against  con- 
munlsm.  Ws  may  be  sure,  even  as  this 
lecture  has  tried  to  show  in  brief  outline, 
that  the  long  historical  development,  the 
trial -and -error  testing  process  to  which  it 
was  put  time  and  time  again,  never  found 
literature  and  the  men  wtK>  create  it  »»^^««*g 
in  any  of  those  very  quahtiee  which  are  to 
be  priced  in  waging  paychological  warfare—' 
qualities  which  professional  politicians  com- 
monly cannot  lay  claim  to  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  please  allow  me  to  stnss 
again  two  very  Important  points.  First,  that 
all  that  has  been  said  here  of  Slovak  litera- 
tiire  may  be  applied  with  very  littls  change 
to  the  literature  of  every  one  of  the  nnyrtn^ 
behind  the  Iron  curtain,  and  especially  so  to 
those  nations  which  have  lived  through  long 
centurtes  of  oppression  without  enjoying  In- 
dependence, for  among  the  latter  Uterary 
traditions  are  a  roost  powerful  weapon  In  the 
war  against  communism — a  weapon  far  from 
sufflclenUy  utUlaed  In  the  cold  war. 

Second,  from  the  inception  of  communtsxa 
In  Russia  down  to  this  very  hour,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  communism  has  never  underestt- 
mated  the  tlgnlAcance  of  literature  in  th« 
strategy  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
otiier  countries.  Communism  seeks  out  men 
of  uterary  note  abroad,  indoctrinates  them 
to  the  left,  and  makes  of  them  a  fifth  column 
undermining  and  destroying  Uielr  own  peo- 
ple. The  most  logical  move  for  free  nation* 
to  make  in  the  psychological  war  against 
conamunlsm.  therefore,  is  that  of  utilising 
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anti-Communist  poets  and  writers  as  their 
most  powerful  counterweapons  against  It. 

Writers  who  have  fled  from  iron-curtaln 
nations  and  who  are  living  in  exile  today  are 
ready  to  fight  communism  and  can  do  so  ef- 
fectively since  they  represent  the  elite  of 
their  class.  Living  in  exile  today  are  also 
many  first-rate  Slovak  writers  who  ask  no 
more  than  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  this 
struggle.  Their  help  should  be  eagerly  wel- 
comed for  It  Is  a  reflection  of  the  true  spirit 
of  Slovak  national  aspirations,  a  spirit  re- 
flected in  all  Slovak  literary  history:  The 
struggle  to  win  freedom  and  independence 
for  their  own  Slovak  people. 


Why  Don't  OrcfonUiu  VoU7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  OKCGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

I  Thursday.  May  IS.  1952 

Mr.  ANQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoM),  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  special  writer 
for  the  Oregonian: 

Wht  Don't  Ouooniani  Vonf 
(Py  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Woodrow  Wilson  called  voting  the  culmi- 
nating act  of  a  democracy. 

On  Friday,  May  10.  the  people  of  Oregon 
vote  again.  They  will  nominate  candidates 
on  the  Republican  and  Democratic  ticke^^s 
at  the  primary  election. 

But  the  phrase  "the  people"  is  used  only 
in  a  flguratlve  sense.  All  the  people  of 
Oregon  will  not  vote — far  from  It. 

Oregon  ranks  near  the  bottom  of  all  the 
Western  States  in  the  percentage  of  Its  adult 
residents  who  go  to  the  polls.  Why  is  this? 
Oregon  rates  high  with  respect  to  literacy, 
attendance  in  the  public  schools,  general 
standards  of  health  and  well-being,  and  with 
respect  to  homogeneity  of  population. 

Tet  Oregon  ranks  low  In  voting — very  low. 
Let's  have  a  look  at  the  standings  of  the  11 
States  of  the  far  West  In  the  most  recent 
presidential  election,  that  of  1M8: 

Utah , 0.74 

Colorado . .  .  71 

Montana -  .  70 

Nevada .  88 

Idaho : »..—.—»—„..»,-  .88 

New  Mexico .  83 

California. — .  69 

Wyoming . .  .  69 

Washington .  64 

Oregon .  .  47 

Arizona .  .  47 

These  percentages  refer  to  the  proportion 
of  the  eligible  adtilt  population  who  marched 
to  the  ballot  box  to  pick  a  President  of  the 
United  SUtee.  Oregon  is  one  of  the  IS 
Statee  in  the  entire  Nation  where  fewer  than 
.alf  the  available  citizens  exercised  their 
franchise. 

But  was  this  something  peculiar  to  1948? 
Unfortunately.  It  wasn't.  In  the  off-year 
congressional  election  of  1948  a  mere  33 
percent  of  Oregon  adults  voted.  This  again 
was  the  West's  sorriest  record,  save  only  for 
Arizona.  Only  15  States  had  lower  voting 
totals  than  Oregon  In  that  election. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  tally  sheet  stood 
Oregon'^  Pacific  Northwest  neighbor.  Mon- 
tana. The  Treasure  State  had  a  04  percent 
turn-out,  nearly  twice  that  of  Oregon. 

At  a  primary  election,  Oregon  fares  even 
worse.  Approximately  350.000  voters  p%T- 
tlclpated  In  the  1050  Oregon  primaries.  The 
Library  of  Congress  estimates  that  1,109,000 


Oregon  adults  are  qualified  to  vote.  This 
was  a  turn-out  of  31  percent.  In  other  words, 
fewer  than  one  eligible  adult  in  every  three 
nominated  candidates  for  such  major  ofllces 
as  Governor  of  Oregon  and  United  States 
Senator. 

Yet  in  many  contests  the  nomination  was 
more  important  than  the  election,  for  nu- 
merous racee  in  Oregon  are  decided  at  the 
primaries. 

Oregon  is  the  State  where  nuiny  famous 
political  Institutions  were  bom.  The  ini- 
tiative and  referendum — law-making  by  pe- 
tition— Ijegan  in  Oregon  half  a  century  ago. 
This  was  the  first  State  ever  to  experiment 
with  direct  election  of  Senators.  The  re- 
call was  introduced  to  America  here  in  Ore- 
gon. Oregon  enacted  the  country's  original 
laws  fixing  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hoiirs  for  women  and  children  In  industry. 

Tet  in  recent  years  Oregon  has  slumped 
to  the  bottom  among  the  Northern  States  in 
the  most  important  political  chore  of  all — 
voting. 

Tom  McCall.  chairman  of  the  register  and 
vote  committee,  suggests  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  this  nonpartlclpatlon  In  elections. 
"I  iMlleve  Oregon  suffers  from  a  lack  of  read- 
ily-accessible places  to  register,"  he  says. 

"Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Oregon  is  to 
some  extent  a  one-party  State  has  cut  down 
interest  In  political  contests.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  provide  a  niore  effective 
and  more  responsible  opposition.  I  predict 
there  would  be  a  wider  turn-out  at  the  polls." 

McCall  is  a  prominent  Republican,  but 
some  of  his  sentiments  are  echoed  by  Monroe 
Sweetland,  Oregon's  Democratic  national 
committeeman. 

Sweetland  blames  the  Republican  legisla- 
tures of  1943  for  doing  away  with  mobile 
registration  units  which  were  registering 
large  numbers  of  workers  In  the  Kaiser  ship- 
yards, and  most  of  these  workers  were  Demo- 
crats. 

Sweetland  also  claims  that  the  vast  influx 
into  Oregon  of  migrants  has  tended  to  di- 
minish the  State's  voting  record,  because  the 
newcomers  have  lacked  the  Incentive  to  take 
part  in  local  election  contests. 

Does  this  last  point  hold  water?  Oregon's 
increase  In  population  since  1940  has  been 
substantially  smaller  proportionately  than 
that  In  California,  and  yet  California  has  a 
lietter  voting  record.  In  the  presidential 
election  of  1948,  California  had  a  69  percent 
participation  of  qualified  adults,  as  compared 
with  47  percent  In  Oregon. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  phases  of 
American  politics  is  why  men  and  women 
will  take  the  trouble  to  register  at  county 
courthouses  but  then  will  not  stroll  around 
the  nelghl)orhood  corner  to  vote. 

In  Oregon,  in  1948,  registrations  exceeded 
by  101,000  the  numl>er  of  people  who  cast 
ballots.  Two  years  later,  during  the  off-year 
congressional  elections  of  1950,  the  disparity 
was  even  greater.  A  total  of  761,000  regis- 
trants contrasted  with  604,000  voters. 

Registration  is  merely  a  preliminary  to 
voting:  It  never  Is  an  end  in  itself.  Regis- 
tration often  Is  far  more  trouble  and  Incon- 
venience than  actually  going  to  the  poUs. 
Why  do  one,  and  not  the  other? 

To  register  without  voting  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  putting  on  your  bathing  suit  without 
going  near  the  water. 

In  Portland  I  talked  with  a  brilliant  au- 
thority on  the  political  process,  Samuel  Lu- 
bell,  Saturday  Kvening  Post  writer  and  au- 
thor of  the  recently  published  lx>ok.  The 
Future  of  American  Politics.  He  suggested 
three  reasons  why  a  citizen  might  register 
and  then  never  make  use  of  this  suffrage. 

One  is  the  fact  that  registration  drives 
frequently  exceed  in  spirit  and  intensity 
drives  to  get  the  vote  to  the  polls. 

Another  possible  reason,  said  LubcU.  Is  the 
long  ballot,  such  as  prevails  in  Oregon.  Cali- 
fornia. Washington  State,  and  Ohio.  Tlie 
voter,  oy  this  time  registered  at  the  court- 


house, sees  90  or  100  different  candidatee  and 
I}erhaps  20  referendum  measures.  He  is 
staggered  by  all  these  decisions  expected  of 
him. 

The  reaction  of  some  persons  is  not  to  vote. 
They  lx)ycott  the  polls.  The  duty  seems  too 
complex  and  confusing. 

A  third  explanation,  according  to  the 
author  of  The  Future  of  American  Politics, 
is  disgust  with  the  candidates  put  up  by 
both  parties. 

The  citizen  scans  the  lists  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  seeking  his  favor.  He  doesnt 
like  what  he  sees.  He  may  feel  that  the 
nominating  process,  especially  in  the  selec- 
tion of  presidential  nominees,  leaves  scant 
room  for  participation  to  the  average 
American. 

He  decides,  fxirther,  that  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  are  tweedledum  and  tweedle- 
dee,  that  the  mark  on  his  ballot  really  makes 
very  little  difference. 

Lubell  suggested  that  all  these  factors  may 
help  to  explain  why  many  registrations  are 
not  transmitted  into  votes.  In  Oregon,  a 
belief  in  the  inevitability  of  Democratic  de- 
feat could  also  be  a  factor. 

Two  of  this  State's  four  congressional  dis- 
tricts have  never  elected  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman in  all  their  history.  In  addition. 
Oregon  has  not  elected  a  Democratic  Senator 
since  1914. 

Perhaps  some  clues  from  the  national 
scene  will  help  to  reveal  why  Oregon  people 
vote  in  such  small  numbers. 

Last  year  the  Library  of  Congress  analyzed 
for  Representative  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs.  New  York 
Republican,  the  reasons  given  by  a  cross- 
section  of  nonvoters  for  their  Indifference 
on  election  day.     This  was  the  breakdown. 

1.  Lack  of  reliable  information  on  candi- 
dates, 37  percent. 

2.  Voter  has  little  choice  In  selecting  a 
candidate,  25  percent. 

3.  Voting  Is  too  dlfllcult,  14  percent. 

4.  Unnecessary  legal  restrictions,  12  per- 
cent. 

8.  Political  corruption,  7  percent. 

8.  Miscellaneous,   5   percent. 

Which  of  these  causes  applies  to  Oregon? 
•Xack  of  reliable  Information  on  candidates" 
could  be  a  factor,  for  Oregon  has  one  of  the 
longest  ballots  in  the  Union.  Few  States 
elect  as  many  different  public  ofllclals  as 
does  Oregon. 

Some  i»-imary  ballots  in  this  State,  par- 
ticularly in  Multnomah  County,  often  con- 
tain the  names  of  more  than  100  separate 
candidates.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  possible  that  the  average  voter  may  de- 
spair of  knowing  something  specific  about 
the  persons  upon  whose  merits  he  must  pass. 

Does  the  Voter's  Pamphlet  provide  the 
necessary  information?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  brochure  is  a  valuable  and  unique 
service  for  the  electorate.  Yet  the  informa- 
tion is  wholly  autobiographical.  It  Is  self- 
supplied.     The  candidates  praise  themselves. 

In  a  primary  election  a  Portland  voter 
may  face  50  or  60  legislative  aspirants  on  the 
ballot,  with  the  admonition  to  "vote  for  13." 
Even  a  literate  and  well-informed  citizen 
flinches  from  such  a  prospect. 

How  dlfllcult  Is  It  to  vote  in  Oregon?  A 
dispassionate  answer  would  be  that  it  is  prob- 
ably too  difficult,  and  yet  not  nearly  so  dif- 
ficult as  in  some  States  which  boast  of  far 
better  voting  participation. 

Our  State,  for  example,  has  permanent 
registration.  Once  you  are  on  the  books,  you 
stay  there  as  long  as  you  continue  to  vote. 

In  New  York  State  the  citizen  must  regis- 
ter separately  for  each  election.  But  in  1948 
New  York  recorded  a  14  percent  higher  turn- 
out of  voters  than  did  Oregon,  and  in  1946 
It  was  16  percent  higher. 

In  Oregon  too  many  registration  proce- 
dures require  a  voter  to  visit  the  country 
courthouse.  This  frequently  la  rtforoai  and 
inconvenient  for  a  man  who  works  ta  a  log- 
ging camp  from  morning  until  late  afternoon 
or  for  a  waitress  who  puu  in  a  full  shift  at  « 
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botrt.  Howerer.  the  zramber  of  deputy  regis* 
tra>«  Is  Increasing. 

Tbeee  are  men  and  women  scattered 
•rotmd  a  county  who  are  empowered  to  ac- 
cept registrations.  Such  a  program  could 
ha^e  •  beneficial  Impact  on  voting  participa- 
tion In  the  State. 

Many  States  provide  for  registration  of 
▼oterB  at  places  where  utility  bills  are  paid 
or  where  commuter  tickets  are  purchased. 

James  W.  Gleason.  Multnomah  county's 
registrar  of  elections,  believes  that  clerks  of 
water  districts  could  be  authorized  to  accept 
Totlng  registrations.  He  points  out  that  fire 
stations  located  throughout  the  county  have 
been  performing  this  function,  too.  The 
personnel  of  the  station  receive  10  cents  for 
each  voter  enrolled. 

Our  good  neighbors  to  the  north  of  xis,  In 
Canada,  produce  a  steady  75  percent  turn- 
out of  eligible  adults  tn  Dominion-wide  elec- 
tions. This  compares  with  a  national  aver- 
age In  the  United  states  of  52  percent  at  the 
last  presidential  election. 

Coming  closer  to  home,  the  nearby  pro- 
vince of  British  Coliunbla  recorded  an  81 
percent  participation  at  a  recent  by-election 

to  fill  a  seat  In  the  provincial  parliament 
at  Victoria. 

At  the  last  major  election  in  Saskatche- 
wan, voter  participation  was  an  ausplciovis 
83  percent  or  the  eligible  adults. 

fierwai  factors  may  account  for  these 
heaTy  voting  proportions  In  Canada.  Many 
provincial  election  acts  provide  that  every 
deputy  registrar  of  voters  may  make  a 
house-to-house  visitation  for  the  purpose  of 
Obtaining  applications  for  registration  as  a 
voter. 

This  occurs  in  Canadian  provinces  a  few 
weeks  before  the  books  are  dosed.  Maxi- 
mum represenUtlon  on  the  registration  rolls 
Is  thus  assured. 

In  addition,  th  Canadian  ballot  Is  short 
and  sweet.  At  a  national  election  the  aver- 
age Canadian  citizen  receives  a  ballot  with 
only  three  names  printed  upon  It.  These 
are  the  names  of  the  parliamentary  nom- 
toe—  In  that  particular  district  of  the  three 
aa|or  political  parties— Liberal,  Conaerva- 
tlve.  and  COP  (Socialist). 

Each  voter  knows  exactly  what  be  to  vot- 
ing for  or  against.  The  chances  are  good 
that  every  Canadian  has  met,  at  a  rally  or 
tea  or  party  dinner,  the  candidate  of  his 
choice  for  Parliament. 

Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt,  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  now  chief 
Justice  of  New  Jersey,  declared  recently  that 
"the  lack  of  Interest  of  the  electorate  In 
American  Government  is  undoubtedly  the 
moet  alarming  fact  of  American  life." 

Some  urban  dwellers  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  nonpartlclpatlon  in  elec- 
tions stems  from  remote  residence  in  far- 
flung  rural  areas.  Evidence  does  not  support 
this. 

Ctah.  which  topped  the  Nation  in  voter 
turn-out  at  the  1948  Presidential  election.  Is 
a  State  with  many  Isolated  farm*  and 
ranches.  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 
States  almost  entirely  agricultural  in  com- 
plexion, finished  far  ahead  of  many  metro- 
politan States  in  voter  participation. 

In  1948.  Oregon's  Wallowa  County  did 
no  worse  than  Multnomah  County,  and  yet 
Wallowa  County  Is  a  domain  of  lonely  cat- 
tle ranches  and  stockmen  far  up  narrow 
draws  or  along  the  wind-blown  breaks  of 
the  Snake  and  Inmaha  River  canyons. 

The  National  Municipal  League,  which  has 
studied  voter  habits  for  many  years,  has  sug- 
gested that  cluttered  and  complicated  ballots 
often  discourage  alert  and  large-scale  par- 
ticipation at  the  polls.  The  league  also  has 
declared  that  one-party  States  rarely  offer 
sufficiently  vigorous  contests  to  bring  the 
voters  to  the  ballot  box. 


Of  the  15  8t«tM  with  the  smallest  tum- 
oiuts  at  the  1948  praaldentlal  elecUon.  all  are 
classified  as  one-party  States  by  Prof.  O. 
Douglas  Weeks,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  government  at  the  Dnlveralty  of  Taxas. 

These  States  include  Maine  and  Oregon, 
which  are  Republican  In  governmental  per- 
•onnel,  and  the  following  decisively  Demo- 
cratic States — Maryland.  Florida,  North  Car- 
olina. Tennessee,  Texas.  Louisiana,  Georgia. 
Virginia.  Arkansas.  Mississippi.  Alabama, 
and  South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina,  which  had  a  shocking  14 
percent  turn-out  of  voters  has  been  over- 
whelmingly Democratic  since  the  Civil  War. 
The  I>emocrats  hold  every  single  seat  in  the 
170-member  South  Carolina  Legislature. 

In  Utah,  by  contrast,  where  voter  turn-out 
waa  a  gratifying  74  percent,  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  have  been  in  cloee 
balance,  with  the  two  parties  practically  al- 
ternating for  control  of  the  State  capltol. 

This  could  be  a  lesson  for  the  States  where 
comparatively  few  citizens  now  bother  to 
vote. 


Women's  GanleB  Clab  of  Oak  HiU,  Ohio, 
Deificate  an  Oak  Tree 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1952 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  an- 
nounced publicly  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  few  days  ago  that  the  fine  ladies 
of  th<^  Women's  Garden  Club  of  Oak  Hill, 
Ohio,  were  going  to  dedicate  an  oak  tree 
In  my  honor  at  a  prominent  and  con- 
spicuous place  on  the  Ohio  Drive  and 
that  the  dedication  would  take  place  at 
10:30  a.  m.  on  May  14. 

I  am  glad  to  announce  that  this  dedi- 
cation took  place  on  time  and  that  it 
was  a  most  decided  success  In  every 
way.  A  large  delegation  of  women  ha  I 
come  from  Oak  Hill,  Ohio,  and  a  large 
group  of  Washington  residents  who  for- 
merly lived  In  Oak  Hill  or  other  nearby 
parts  of  Ohio  attended  the  exercises.  A 
large  number  of  Congressmen  or  their 
efficient  secretaries  also  attended  the 
dedication. 

The  invocation  was  pronounced  by 
Bishop  Wilbur  E.  Hammaker,  one  of  the 
great  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  ceremonies  were  participated  in  very 
actively  by  representatives  of  the  Capital 
Park  Services,  who  have  control  of  the 
parks  and  many  of  the  streets  and  drives 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Kelly,  superintendent  of  the  National 
Capital  Parks,  represented  Mr.  Oscar 
Chapman,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
Mr.  Harry  T.  Thompson,  assistant  asso- 
ciate superintendent  of  the  National 
Capital  Parks,  was  also  In  attendance, 
Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Thompson  have  been 
personally  and  directly  connected  with 
the  establishment  and  improvements  of 
the  Ohio  Drive,  and  also  Buckeye  Lane, 
which  connects  with  Ohio  Drive. 

B4rs.  Hazel  Kuhner.  who  Is  president  of 
the  Women's  Garden  Club  of  Oak  Hill, 


Ohio,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome 
which  Is  as  foUowra: 

Addrees  of  Mrs.  Haael  Kuhner.  president  of 
the  Women's  Garden  CTub  of  Oak  HUl,  Ohio, 
delivered  on  May  14.  1852.  at  the  dedication 
of  an  oak  tree  in  honor  of  rnngr— smaii 
Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  located  at  the  comer  of 
Ohio  Drive  and  Buckeye  Lane,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  proud  and  lUghly  honored  at  hav- 
ing been  selected  by  the  Women's  Garden 
Club  of  Oak  Hill.  Ohio,  to  welcome  you  to  this 
ceremony.  We  are  very  happy  to  welcome 
you. 

Most  of  you  are  fellow  Ohloans,  and  aU  of 
us  are  fellow  Americans. 

For  about  10  years  the  people  oi  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  watched  with  interest  the 
valiant  efforts  being  made  by  our  Congress- 
man. Thomas  A.  Jdcxims,  to  get  for  our 
State  the  recognition  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled by  way  of  naming  some  street  or  ave> 
nue  or  drive  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

We  knew  that  If  persistence,  persuasion, 
and  honest  effort  would  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result  our  own  Tom  JnnoKB  would  be 
successful. 

The  people  of  the  State  hailed  with  delight 
the  announcement  that  our  Congreesman 
had  been  successful  in  having  the  most 
beautiful  drive  In  Washington  named  Ohio 
I>lve.  The  people  of  Oak  HIU.  Ohio,  who 
have  watched  with  great  Interest  the  career 
of  their  naUve  son.  the  Honorable  Thomas 
A.  Jmmain,  were  overjoyed  at  his  success. 

We.  the  members  of  the  Women's  Garden 
Club  of  Oak  Hill.  Ohio,  appreciating  the 
honor  that  our  native  son  had  brought  to 
our  great  State,  felt  that  we  shotild  do  some- 
thing to  show  to  him  and  to  the  wca-ld  that 
we  held  him  in  high  esteem  and  appreciated 
his  efforts. 

TO  this  end  we  decided  to  sponsor  a  move- 
ment to  have  an  oak  tree,  typical  of  Oak  Hill, 
planted  somewhere  along  beautiful  Ohio 
Drive  and  to  dedicate  it  In  honor  of  Con- 
gressman Thomas  A.  jDrKurs. 

Our  requests,  made  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Oeear  Chapman,  met  with  immediate  ap- 
proval. His  assistants  have  cooperated  with 
us  most  cordUlly  with  the  result  that  we 
have  planted  a  beautiful  oak  tree  and  by  It 
we  have  placed  a  marker  upon  which  is  a 
bronze  plaque.  Upon  this  plaque  are  the 
following  words:  "To  honor  the  wmtng  of 
Ohio  Drive  by  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Juouwa. 
Dedicated  by  the  Women's  Garden  Club,  Oak 
HIU,  Ohio,  AprU  1852.- 

Therefore,  by  authority  of  the  Oak  Hill 
Women's  Garden  Club,  I  dedicate  thi^  n^^ 
tree  in  honor  of  Congressman  Thomas  A. 
JamuMS,  and  we  turn  it  over  to  the  care  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Oscar  Chapman,  and  his  assistants  and  their 
successors  in  charge  of  the  National  Capital 
Parks  Service.  It  is  our  hope  that  under 
their  care  and  attention  this  tree  wlU  grow 
Into  a  strong,  sturdy,  majestic  oak  and  that 
future  generations  passing  this  way  may  rest 
in  Its  shade  and  read  its  history  from  the 
plaque  nearby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  naturally.  I  was  very 
glad  and  proud  of  the  actions  of  these 
splendid  women  and  also  of  the  partici- 
pation in  the  ceremonies  by  many  others 
of  those  who  were  present  I  shall  con- 
sider the  action  of  these  fine  ladles  as 
one  of  the  high  points  of  my  life.  May 
that  tree  grow  in  strength  and  symmetry 
and  be  a  stalwart  landmark  for  a  hun- 
dred years  to  come. 

The  following  poem  was  very  appro- 
priate on  that  occasion: 
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Tkk  Bbavb  Old  Oak 

A  song  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak. 

Who  hath  ruled  the  greenwood  long; 
Here's  health  and  renown  to  his  broad  green 


And  his  so  arms  so  strong. 

There's  fear  in  his  frown  when  the  sun  goes 
down. 
And  the  fire  In  the  west  fades  out: 
And  he  showeth  his  might  on  a  wild  mid- 
night. 
When  the  storms  through  his  branches 
shout. 

Then  here's  to  the  oak.  the  brave  old  oak. 

Who  stands  in  his  pride  alone; 
And  still  flourish  he,  a  hale  green  tree. 

When  a  hundred  years  are  gone. 


Koreu  Awakeniif 


ibCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  racKSTLVAKiA 
IN  TBS  HOUSX  OP  BEPRKSXNTATIVX3 

Thursday.  May  15. 1952 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  May  2.  1952,  enUtled  "Korean  Awak- 
ening": 

KOUUM   AWAKSHINO 

(By  Pfc  Stanley  B.  Stewart) 

My  name? — you  will  not  remember  It  any- 
way. I  am  simply  one  of  the  numberless 
men  of  1951  who  was  caUed  upon  to  give  up 
a  chosen  career,  or  plans  for  one.  to  enter 
the  United  States  Army.  It  waa  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  I  discovered  the  actual  reason 
behind  my  entering  the  service  and  coming 
to  Korea. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States,  we  were 
given  countless  reasons  for  our  going  to  a 
distant  land.  Zveryone  was  thoroughly 
oriented.  Tet.  you  must  have  an  awak- 
ening experience  to  realize  why  you  are  m 
Korea. 

Tou  arrive  in  the  "Land  of  the  Morning 
Calm"  wet,  tired,  hungry,  fed  up  with  the 
mud.  the  cold — t>eslde  being  worried  about 
going  to  the  front.  This  is  phase  one  of  being 
an  infantr}-man.  It  Isn't  glamorous  duty, 
but  It  geu  th«  Job  done. 

Tou  think  about  your  buddy  tliat  got  mar- 
ried a  couple  of  years  ago,  now  has  a  child; 
and  Is  stUl  at  home.  You  look  at  this  deso- 
late country  and  wonder  what  Is  worth  flght- 
ing  for  in  this  buren  seeming  wasteland. 

Perhaps  you  art;  fortunate  and  are  assigned 
to  a  headquarters  unit  so  that  you  have  an 
easier  Ufe.  There  is  a  tent  to  Uve  in  and 
whUe  you  work  12  hours  a  day— 7  days  a 
week — you  at  least  get  to  wash  once  in  a 
while  and  the  chow  Is  hot. 

So.  you  dig  In  and  within  a  few  weeks  the 
routine  has  calloused  you  to  the  point  where 
you  do  not  even  think  about  "Why  Korea?" 
unless  you  receive  a  few  letters  from  home 
and  they  start  you  thinking  about  a  uni- 
formly heated  home,  a  tile  bathroom,  a  thick 
steak,  your  folks,  and  your  wife. 

The  days  drift  by  and  suddenly  you  become 
aware  of  Kim.  He  is  your  hotiseboy.  You 
notice  that  he  is  about  16  years  old,  has  a 
pug  nose,  dark  brown  eyes,  an  unruly  ahock 
of  black  hair  wlilch  protrudes  from  under 
his  fatigue  cap,  and  that  he  Is  quite  wdl 
buUt  for  a  Korean  boy. 
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Being  an  American  and  ttius  inqulsltlvs 
you  strike  up  a  conversation  with  Kim  who 
Is  having  a  difficult  time  with  his  Kngiii^h, 
After  much  talk,  sign  language  and  waving 
of  arms,  you  discover  that  he  progressed  as 
far  as  middle  school  before  the  war  erupted. 
Be  has  a  mother  and  sister.  He  is  the  sole 
support  of  the  family.  With  the  value  at 
the  United  States  dollar  at  6,000  won  to  one 
American  dollar  you  can  see  why  It  is  im- 
portant for  Kim  to  keep  his  Job  with  our 
Government. 

A  few  days  later,  you  offer  to  read  a  maga- 
zine aloud  with  Kim  so  that  he  may  better 
his  English.  This  is  not  an  unselfish  gesture 
on  your  part.  You  are  bored  to  tears  and 
helping  Kim  la  a  break  In  the  routine.  You 
help  him  discover  such  words  as  helicopter, 
television,  warship,  and  wife. 

You  will  help  him  remember  these  words. 
If  you  are  a  capable  instructor,  by  referring 
televlilon  to  the  moyles.  While  they  are 
two  different  mediums,  you  must  remember 
that  Kim  has  seen  movies  and  that  he  has 
never  seen  television.  You  will  tell  him 
something  about  how  helpful  the  helicopter 
has  been  In  Korea  and  then  you  may  tell  him 
something  about  your  wife.  He  may  not  fol- 
low everything  you  say  about  her  but  he  wlU 
understand  the  look  In  your  eyes. 

Then  it  is  Kim's  turn  to  teach  you.  He 
looks  at  you  suddenly  and  says,  "You  be- 
lieve you-me  same  same?"  which  la  his  way 
of  saying  that  aU  men  are  created  equal. 
The  question  has  come  ataniptly  and  It  stag- 
gers your  mental  processes  momentarily. 
Then  as  you  look  into  the  boy's  eager  face, 
though  It  Is  not  the  same  color  as  yours  and 
though  his  eyes  are  slanted,  you  realize  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  that  there  may  be 
some  validity  in  the  phrase,  "All  men  are 
created  equid."  You  still  are  not  sold  on 
the  Idea  but  you  look  at  Kim  and  somewhat 
qtiietly  you  reply,  "Yes,  Kim — we  same 
same." 

Kim  leaves  happy  in  the  knowlrlge  that 
he  is  the  same  as  everyone  else  in  the  world. 
You  toes  and  turn  in  your  sleeping  bag 
wondering  If  such  a  thing  Is  possible  be- 
cause when  you  admit  this,  jrou  open  up  the 
real  reason  for  your  being  in  Korea.  You 
are  fighting  for  people  like  Kim.  Because 
all  men  should  have  an  opportunity  to  taste 
freedom,  you  have  been  sent  here  to  help 
them  accomplish  this  mission. 

By  the  next  morning  you  are  surrounded 
by  work  and  so  it  is  afternoon  before  any 
thought  of  the  preceding  night's  discussion 
enters  your  mind.  There  Is  a  persistent 
thought  which  attempts  to  get  to  the  fore- 
front but  you  keep  dismissing  It.  Gradu- 
ally you  begin  to  rationalize:  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  equality.  I  am  over  here. 
Others  are  home  filling  their  pockets  and 
snatching  the  better-paymg  Jobs.  SodaUy 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  people. 
There  Is  no  equality. 

That  night  you  are  rolled  up  in  your  sleep- 
ing bag  Jtist  in  that  pleasant  state  between 
day  dreaming  and  sleeping  when  Kim  comes 
In  and  squats  down  beside  your  cot.  He 
has  something  on  his  mind  so  you  talk  about 
the  weather,  initially,  and  then  he  looks  at 
you  and  says.  "We  aU  same  same,  yes;  be- 
cause we  fight  for  freedom?"  He  has  hit  the 
final  barrier. 

You  unzip  your  sleeping  bag  and  put  your 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  say.  "Whenever 
and  wherever  there  is  freedom,  people  are 
equal  and  aU  these  free  people  must  help 
one  another.  This  is  why  we  are  In  Korea 
now."  He  looks  at  you  with  an  expression 
of  absolute  trust  and  faith  and  you  know 
that  you  must  live  up  to  this  from  here  on 
In.  Kim  leaves  and  it  Is  only  then  that  you 
realize  that  you  have  answered  your  own 
question  as  to  "Why  Korea?" 


Midst  the  Eajoywiewts  of  Modera 
io  Thu  Tev  1952,  Let  Ui  Fuse  To  Pij 
Tribnte  to  the  Sacrifices  Symbolized  by 
Motberiiood,  That  Most  Sacred  mi  All 
Lutitatioiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESEZVTATTVXS 

Thursday.  May  IS,  19S2 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Hon.  Cecil  M.  Haa- 
BKK,  of  the  Sixth  EHstrict  of  Indiana,  was 
Signally  privileged  on  May  11  to  dellyer 
an  address  at  the  annual  Mother's  Day 
service  sponsored  by  the  American  War 
Mothers,  that  fine  body  of  American 
women  who  for  some  thirty  years  liave 
banded  together  under  the  common  bond 
of  motherhood.  The  setting  for  this  in- 
spiring occasion  was  the  marbled  white- 
ness of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  Am- 
phitheater within  sight  of-the  constantly 
guarded  "Tomb  of  an  American  soldier 
known  but  to  Ood." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  War 
Mothers  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
fitting  person  to  bespeak  the  cause  of 
mothers  to  the  world,  for  it  was  in  the 
great  State  of  Indiana  that  their  or- 
ganization had  its  early  beginnings.  In 
1917,  a  little  band  of  19  Indiana  women 
answered  the  call  of  the  Honorable  Her- 
bert Hoover  for  concerted  effort  in  the 
conservation  of  food,  and  assistance  for 
the  children  of  Europe.  Mothers  of  vet- 
erans all,  their  ranks  swelled  quickly, 
and  in  1925  they  were  federally  char- 
tered by  act  of  Congress  under  the  name 
of  American  War  Mothers.  Coming  as 
Mrs.  Harden  does  from  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, and  being  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican War  Mothers  by  virtue  of  having  a 
veteran  son,  it  was  significant  too  that 
she  should  be  the  flrst  woman  Member 
of  Congress  to  deliver  the  address  for 
the  annual  Mother's  £)ay  service. 

Speaking  to  women  everywhere — ^for 
today  there  is  hardly  a  nation  of  the  free 
world  which  does  not  observe  Mother's 
Day  in  some  form — Mrs.  Habokn  empha- 
sized that  the  true  commemoration  of  a 
mother's  sacrifices  can  be  accomplished 
only  if  we  place  these  sacrifices  on  the 
"altar  of  rededlcation": 
This  amphitheater  and  its  stirroundings^ 

She  said — 

represent  more  than  the  glory  of  arms.  The 
construction  of  these  menrarlal  buildings 
was  prompted  by  a  living  motive,  a  motive 
which  throughout  American  history  has  in- 
spired a  constant  belief  in  our  institutions  ot 
freedom  and  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  every 
Member  of  Congress,  and  as  many  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  as  possible  may  read 
the  inspiring  address  of  our  colleague 
from  Indiana.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  therefore,  I  am  includinK  tier 
address,  as  follows: 

Madam  Chairman,  distinguished  guests. 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  distinct  privi- 
lege to  addrees  you.  and  to  address  mothers 
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everywhere,  today.    Thl«  occasion  marks  an- 
other annual  Mother's  Day  service  sponsored 
by   the  American  War  Mothers.     Certainly 
there  could  be  no  more  fitting  occasion  than 
Mother's  Day,  and  no  more  fitting  location, 
to  pay  reverent  tribute  to  your  patriotism. 
The  setting  of  this  beaut  1X\U  amphitheater 
•hovUd  fill  our  hearts  with  gratitude  for  the 
noble  accomplishments  of  our  war  heroes. 
We  honor  and  preserve  all  that  they  stand 
for;   their  memories  are  ever  strong  In  our 
minds:  their  spirit  ever  active  In  our  hearts. 
We  are  assembled  here  to  commemorate 
the  sacrifices  of  the  American  War  Mothers; 
but  such  a  commemoration  can  be  accom- 
plished only  If  we  place  these  sacrifices  on 
the  altar  of  rededlcatlon.    This  amphitheater 
•nd  its  surroundings  represent  more  than 
the  glory  of  arms.    The  construction  of  these 
memorial  buUdlngs  was  prompted  by  a  living 
motive;  a  motive  which  throughout  history 
Inspired  a  constant  belief  In  our  American 
Institutions  of  freedom  and  liberty.    All  of 
our  struggles  for  freedom  for  the  right  have 
been  blessed  by  the  character  of  mother- 
hood.    We  want  no  part  of  a  world  that 
Mases  to  emphasize  the  symbols  of  mother- 
hood, home,  and  family. 

Today,   throughout   our   country,   we   are 
celebrating   Mother's   Day.     On   this   beau- 
tiful   and    solemn    anniversary   o\ir    hearts 
»nd  mlr.ds  respond  to  a  common  ImpiUse  of 
devotion.    The  honoring  of  mothers  Is  as  old 
ma  the  human  race.     Perhaps  we  sometlmee 
think    of   Mother's   Day   In   our   country   as 
being  something  new— something  very  mod- 
em.    Yet  festivals  or  ceremonies  of  similar 
kind  were  common  In  our  early  civilization. 
Long  before  the  Christian  era  something  re- 
sembling    Mother's     Day     was     Introduced 
through   Greece   Into  Rome,   where   It  was 
known  as  the  Festival  of  Hllarla.     Appro- 
priately enough  It  was  a  spring  festival.    No, 
we  cannot  claim  a  monopoly  on  this  fine  and 
noble  sentiment.     Nor  can  we  of  this  gath- 
•nng  claim  a  monopoly  on  the  sacred  Insti- 
tution of  motherhood.    How  blessed  It  Is  that 
•uch  a  meaningful  occasion  is  not  confined 
hiatorlcally  or  geographically.    Today  we  can 
look    beyond    all    barriers    and    find   within 
the  himian  heart  a  common  tmlty,  which 
bas  throughout  time  made  the  wwld  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live. 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
you  concerning  a  few  of  those  qualities 
which  are  symbolized  in  motherhood.  Sac- 
rifice comes  to  our  thoughts  very  readily  on 
this  occasion.  Let  us  place  sacrifice  on  our 
ledger  as  an  element  of  consecration  rather 
than  an  element  of  surrender.  War  has  a 
cruel  way  of  dealing  not  only  with  men  but 
with  their  ambitions.  War  has  resulted  in 
an  hnmense  sacrifice  of  mankind;  not  only 
the  physlcaUy  fit.  but  the  mentally  and 
morally  fit  as  weU.  The  loss  of  life  in  war 
must  be  made  good  by  a  more  intelligent  and 
•fflelent  care  of  the  yoimg  lives  at  home. 

Motherhood  has  been  offered  much  sym- 
pathy because  of  difficulties  and  xmcertaln- 
tles.      1  like  to  believe  we  are  fortunate  to 
t  ve  this  particular  world      Uncertainty  can 
be  a  tonic,  ugliness  can  be  a  challenge,  dan- 
ger an  excitement,  and  sacrifice  a  rededlca- 
tlon.     It   is  a   world  for  the  mentaUy  fit. 
It  U  also  an  age  ripe  few  great  manifesta- 
tions of  spiritual  force.     Best  of  aU.  it  is  an 
age  whose  very  chaos  should  keep  our  minds 
flexible.      Like  all  mothers,   the  world  has 
set  its  face  toward  the  future.     As  In  the 
•ge  of  Shakespeare  and  Drake,  it  offers  ter- 
ritories of  the  mind  for  our  brave  sons  and 
daughters  to  explore.     Never  were  ideas  more 
numerous  and  horizons  wider.      In  spite  of 
all  its  compromises,  its  dislllusionments.  and 
Its  calls  for  sacrifice,  our  world  has  disclosed 
new  vistas  which  once  see  a  can  never  be 
forgotten.      Our  children  and  grandchUdren 
will  live  In  an  age  so  different  from  our  past 
and  present  one  that  prc^hecy  falters.    Cer- 
tainly that  age  \mi  be  less  blinded  by  preju- 
dice and  we  trust  less  troubled.     I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  truly  noble  ideals  of  our  gen- 


eration can  remain  valid  and  durable.  Fur- 
ther, we  must  guide  the  future  generation 
in  the  ways  of  formulating  new  Ideas  of 
their  own, 

American  mothers  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenges of  sacrifice  without  faltering.  Moth- 
erhood has  gone  out  deliberately  to  meet 
sacrifice,  not  in  every  instance  because  she 
was  fearless,  but  to  overc(»ne  fear.  That 
kind  of  endurance  brings  with  it  a  glow  of 
exaltation — a  great  peace  within.  Pear  and 
danger  through  the  years  have  strengthened 
motherhood.  To  live  gallantly  is  to  be  truly 
happy. 

Motherhood  is  also  embodied  in  daily  sac- 
rifices, which  may  appear  with  the  passage  of 
time  as  rather  trivial.  But  the  little  every- 
day  sacrifices  of  mother  love  make  men  and 
women  out  of  sons  and  daughters. 

One  day  during  World  War  II.  Brig.  Oen. 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  was  waiting  at  an 
airport  to  board  a  plane.  A  sailor  stepped  up 
to  a  nearby  ticket  window  and  asked  for  a 
seat  on  the  same  plane,  explaining,  "  I  want 
to  see  Mom.     I  haven't  much  time." 

The  bright  young  clerk  at  the  ticket  win- 
dow was  not  Impressed.  "There's  a  war  on 
you  know."  she  said,  turning  down  his  re- 
quest on  the  ground  that  his  priority  wasn't 
high  enough. 

At  this  point  Oeneral  Roosevelt  stepped  to 
the  window  and  told  the  ticket  clerk  to  give 
the  sailor  hU  seat.  A  friend  who  was  stand- 
ing with  Roosevelt  spoke  his  surprise: 
"Teddy,  aren't  you  In  a  hurry  too?" 

"It's  a  matter  of  rank,"  came  the  reply. 
"I'm  only  a  general.    He  is  a  son." 

We  need  not  ask  what  great  Influence  has 
sustained  our  national  heroes  and  the  legion 
of  unsung  American  citizenry.  Washington 
Irving  stated: 

"There  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the 
love  of  a  mother  that  transcends  all  other 
affections  of  the  heart.  It  la  neither  to  be 
chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by  danger, 
nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled 
by  ingratitude.  She  will  sacrifice  every  com- 
fort; she  will  siurender  every  pleasure.  The 
love  of  a  mother  Is  never  exhausted,  it  never 
changes,  it  never  tires." 

In  the  enjoyment  of  our  modern  conven- 
iences In  the  year  of  1952,  let  us  not  forget  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  sacrifice  symbolized  in 
motherhood — an  act  of  consecrating  our  lives 
to  the  betterment  of  future  generations. 

On3  cannot  talk  of  mother  without  simul- 
taneously   thinking    of    home    and    famUy, 
Many  writers  have  said  that  "a  house  is  not 
necessarily  a  home."    A  home  is  a  place  that 
has  been  or  is  being  lived  in  by  kindly,  whole- 
some people.     It  is  a  way  of  life.     It  repre- 
sents  companionship;    where    the    very   es- 
sence of  its  occupants  has  entered  Into  Its 
walls.     It  U  a  place  where  the  stranger  be- 
comes no  longer  a  stranger;  where  everyone 
feels  peace  and  a  spirit  of  helpfulness.    We 
may  not  fully  realize  it   (especially  during 
our  youth)   but  home  Is  a  place  of  freedom 
and    Iberty.     It  U  the  essence  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.    It  always  has  been  and  wlU 
continue  to  be  the  hope  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice; the  place  where  an  individual  can  stand 
straight,  without  fear,  without  rancor. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  embodiments  of 
the  American  home  over  which  oxir  American 
mothers  preside.     But  let  ua  not  forget  it  U 
a  practical  Institution  equipped  with  all  the 
facilities  for  teaching  our  children  the  pre- 
carious stages  of  growth.     Within  its  walls 
family  members  compete  for  the  newspaper' 
the  most  comfortable  chair,  and  the  favorite 
piece   of   candy.    Inside   la    an   astounding 
amount  of  work  to  be  dont— all  inescapable 
Such  things  as  dirty  dishes,  soiled  clothes 
unmade  beds,  mending— and  aU  of  It  com- 
plicated by  each  member  of  the  family  striv- 
ing to  gain   his  or  her  desired  recreation. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  natural  tension 
in  the  average  American  famUy  that  might 
explode  at  the  mere  utterance  of  a  wronK 
cue.    But   the   fortitude   of   our   American 


borne  is  sustained  by  mother,  whoee  habit 
It  is  to  give  the  right  cue.  It  is  done  with 
a  dignity  and  grace  that  has  no  precedence 
The  family  is  there— with  mother's  guid- 
ance, bright,  happy,  and  progressive.  It  is 
an  Innate  quality  of  parenthood  to  deai 
with  home  in  a  manner  which  shows  honor 
and  respect. 

I  will  never  believe  that  our  American 
home  is  In  a  state  of  confusion.  As  long  as 
mother  symbolizes  home  and  family,  a  sUte 
of  confusion  cannot  exist  in  our  American 
borne.  Edwin  Markham  offered  a  line  of  wis- 
dom when  he  said : 

"At  the  heart  of  the  cyclone  tearing  the 
sky  Is  a  place  of  central  calm." 

The  cyclone  derives  its  power  from  a  calm 
center.  So  does  mankind.  Out  of  this  calm 
comes  energy.  Further,  we  must  not  forget 
tliat  power  Is  generated  in  and  derived  from 
a  calm  center. 

Actually  there  Is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  in  the  Influence  of  mother  on  our  home 
But  we  do  not  need  anything  new.  The  same 
principles  that  we  have  always  had.  with 
the  correct  application,  are  what  we  need, 
and  shaU  always  need.  The  recurrence  of 
spring  time  and  harvest,  day  and  night 
work  and  rest,  have  been,  and  always  will 
be  necessary  to  our  well-being.  In  thnes 
great  and  necessary  things  are  found  the 
rhythm  of  life  in  accordance  with  which 
we  live  and  must  live. 

Today  we  are  practically  overcome  with 
suggestions  for  making  homelife  more  ef- 
flcient.  AU  this  is  splendid.  It  has  lessened 
the  drudgery  for  our  homemakers.  Home- 
making  bas  become  a  profeealoa.  ISut  the 
xinderwrlter  of  the  home  continues  to  be 
the  entirely  relUble  institution  of  mother- 
hood. The  quallflcatlons  are  those  which 
call  for  the  highest  attributes  of  mind,  oer- 
•onallty.  and  executive  ability. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  civilization  man's 
home  has  been  one  of  his  strongest  interesta 
It  has  been  bound  up  with  hU  weU-beln* 
and  happiness.  It  has  Involved  his  prldiT 
his  Joy  of  possession,  and  his  deep,  unselfVah 
concern  for  hU  family.  Long  before  there 
were  cities  or  Industries,  or  any  of  the  mul- 
tiple  Interests  of  modem  life,  man  was  aware 
of  the  meaning  of  home.  A  cave  at  the  end 
of  the  hunt;  a  primitive  shack  in  the  forest 
clearing.  For  women  throxighout  the  asee. 
home  has  been  the  focal  point  of  conSro 
and  activity.  History  records  many  types  of 
fables,  but  there  has  always  been  cornplete 
unification  in  the  belief  that  family  and 
home  are  the  strongest  ties  that  bind  human 
society. 

♦«^r  T'TJ*'  °'  ^"^  ^K'«  *»*»«  forcefuUy 
to  mind  the  significance  of  our  home- 

In  a  time  when  the  freedom  of  men  and 
women  have  been  more  efficiently  and  ruth- 
lessly  destroyed  than  ever  before,  the  home 

^^r'of*"^  H/i!.'^"***  "  '^«  '»«  »n<l  *»»• 
■ymbol  of  individual  freedom.    Not  even  our 

own  Government  can  enter  without  legal 
consent.  In  how  few  places  in  the  wwld 
(decreesingly  few)  U  the  home  stiU  Invlo- 
i!i»K  kT^,  "furlty  of  man  in  his  own  home 
w^th  his  fam  ly  is  one  of  the  worlds  wonders, 
yet  we  Americans  take  it  as  a  aimple  thin« 
natural  to  us."  •»*"*«»  v<uii«. 

thr^H,?rf  '^"^'^  °'  "*•  ^°™*  ^  to  Immerse 
the  chUd  in  a  secure  environment  of  Its  own. 
Each  member  of  the  family  needs  to  feel  in 
persona^  harmony  with  his  surroundlngs- 
.^H  ,"  kV  ''  ''**^*"  ^°  ^*™  belongs  to  him 
!.Kn^^.°''''  And  thU  harmony  can  be 
established  only  by  love,  and  maintained  by 
a  lasting  tradition  of  duty  on  the  part  oJ 

to^  ?t'i?J[?!!-  "  »»°«»e  «•  what  it  ought 
to  be  it  wUl  fasten  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  future  generations,  no  matter  what  evU 
Influences  arise. 

The  American  home  will  continue  on  iU 
way  to  build  for  .  better  world,  so  long  as 
mothers  say  to  their  children— I  promise  to 
match  your  honesty  with  my  honesty,  your 
loyalty  with  my  loyalty,  and  your  fairness 
With  my  fairness.    But  most  of  aU  I  am  firmly 
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eonvlneed  that  motherhood  will  create  within 
the  borne  a  fuller  undsrstanding  ot  oar 
world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  with  you  pore  senti- 
ment and  platitudes  conoernlng  home  and 
family.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  home  as 
a  living,  practical  symbol  of  motherhood.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  mothers  of  our  generation 
wish  for  their  children  a  future  which  will 
bring  to  the  world  a  combination  of  peace 
and  tolerance,  a  future  where  homes  will 
turn  self-interest  and  mechanics  into  a 
human  civilization. 

The  words  of  Kahlil  Glbran  come  to  mind 
and  I  qtiote  his  vibrant  words  of  philosophy 
as  applied  to  home  and  children: 

"And  a  momsn  who  held  a  babe  agaliMt  her 
bosom  said.  Speak  to  us  of  children. 

And  be  said: 

Tour  children  are  not  your  ehUdren. 

They  are  ths  sons  and  daughters  of  Life's 
longing  for  Itaelf. 

They  oome  through  you  but  not  from  yoo. 

And  though  they  are  with  yoa  yet  they 
belong  not  to  yoa. 

*nrou  may  give  them  your  love  but  not  your 

thoughts. 
Tou  may  house  their  bodies  but  not  their 

souls. 
For  tneli  souls  dwell  In  the  house  of  tomor- 
row, which  you  cannot  visit,  not  even  In 

your  dreams. 
Tou  may  strive  to  be  like  them,  but  seek 

not  tc  malce  them  like  you. 
For  life  goes  not  backward  nor  tarries  with 

yesterday. 
Tou  are  the  bows  from  which  your  children 

as  living  arrows  are  sent  forth. 
The  Archer  sees  the  mark  upon  the  path  ot 

the  infinite,  and  He  bends  you  with  His 

might  thac  His  arrows  may  go  swift  and 

far. 
Let  your  bending  in  the  Archer's  hand  be  for 

gladness; 
For  even  as  He  loves  the  aiTow  that  flies,  so 

Be  loves  also  the  bow  that  is  stable." 

In  ev«ry  human  mind  there  is  the  desire 
for  spiritual  security.  It  U  this  third  qual- 
ity tbait  I  wish  to  advanoe  to  you  in  con- 
etaslOB. 

Mrtryont  likes  the  idea  ot  being  safe.  We 
want  two  klnde  of  security.  As  a  nation  we 
want  freedom  from  the  threat  of  war,  plagues, 
and  depressions.  As  individuals  we  also  seek 
to  eeeape  from  the  nightmares  of  poverty, 
Illness,  and  the  mental  distress  that  comes 
from  worry.  Every  civilised  man  and  woman 
has  sought  a  tUble  future  for  himself  and  his 
family.  In  early  times  that  stability  de- 
pended on  physical  strength  and  primitive 
abrewdness.  A  cave  or  a  castle  represented 
the  maximum  of  futxur  safety.  But  It  Is  too 
easy  to  think  of  the  pioneers  as  having 
primitive  emotions  and  few  spiritual  quali- 
ties. Such  was  not  the  case.  As  they  wrested 
their  cUarlnss  from  the  woods  they  felt 
something  more  than  the  thrin  of  merely 
physical  conc-uest.  They  saw  little  commu- 
nities grow  Into  commonwealths,  and  they 
felt  a  kinship  to  the  Creator.  They  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  future,  and  In  a  crude  way 
made  of  thetr  task  almost  a  religion.  They 
saturated  th-lr  religion  and  politics  with 
emotion.  The  stump  and  the  pulpit  were 
centers  of  dynamic  energy,  electric  cells 
capable  of  starting  far-flowing  currents. 
They  felt  both  their  religion  and  their  de- 
mocracy. 

Mothers  hare  been  commissioned  to  instill 
m  their  children  that  high  spiritual  voltage. 
That  potential  energy  is  as  much  one  of 
America's  netural  resotirces  as  the  water 
power  in  oiu  rivers  and  the  seams  of  coal 
beneath  the  earth.  The  history  of  our  coun- 
try is  brightened  by  the  moments  when  this 
energy  U  released.  "In  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  luiloxi."  wrote  our  founding  fathers. 
They  were  expressing  a  spiritual  tii*ttH«»»i 
they  were  net  afraid  to  voice.    But  In  the 
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at  getting  and  spending.  X  fear  we  hav* 
laid  waste  this  great  sotirce  of  power.  In 
our  modem  world  we  do  not  readily  use  the 
words  "spiritual  security."  We  have  too 
often  believed  that  the  secrets  of  foroe  are 
the  roots  of  all  our  mysteries. 
^To  women,  and  mothers  In  particular,  has 
been  given  a  oomliinatlon  of  qualities  that 
can  evoke  spUitiial  securtty.  They  can  see 
beyond  petty  preoccupations;  can  obtain  a 
^Impss  of  finer  things.  MbCbers  carry  n- 
qwet  for  the  Intxiltive  as  well  as  the  logical. 
They  have  a  sense  of  the  pracUcal.  But 
above  all  they  are  the  natural  teachers  of  the 
young,  which  qualifies  them  to  pass  to  the 
next  generation  the  true  fruits  of  wisdom. 
Motherhood  U  rich  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit — it  can  ciumge  discords  into  har- 
monies, xigliness  into  beauty,  roughness  into 
courtesy,  ignorance  Into  wisdom,  and  awk- 
wardneas  into  grace.  The  spiritual  security 
foand  In  motlierhood  is  a  cornerstone  ot 
democracy.     May  we  guard  It  well. 

"The  young  mother  set  her  foot  on  the 
path  of  life. 

"Is  the  way  tongr  she  asked. 

"And  her  Guide  said:  'Tee.  And  the  way 
Is  hard.  And  you  wlU  be  old  before  you 
re«ch  the  end  of  It.  But  the  end  will  be 
better  than  the  beginning.' 

"But  the  young  mother  was  happy,  and 
she  would  not  believe  that  anything  could 
t>e  better  than  these  years.  80  she  played 
with  her  children,  and  gathered  flowen  for 
them  along  the  way,  and  bathed  with  them, 
and  life  waa  good,  and  the  young  mother 
cried.  *Mothing  wlU  ever  be  lovelier  than 
this.' 

•TTien  night  came,  and  storm,  and  the 
path  was  dark,  and  the  children  shook  with 
fear  and  ooM,  and  the  mother  drew  them 
cioee  and  covered  them  with  her  mantle,  and 
the  <hlldren  said,  "Oh,  mother,  we  are  not 
afraid,  for  you  are  near,  and  no  harm  can 
eo«ne,'  and  the  mother  said,  "This  is  better 
than  the  brightness  of  day,  for  I  have  Uught 
my  children  courage.' 

"And  the  morning  came,  and  there  was  a 
bill  ahead,  and  the  children  climbed  and 
grew  weary,  and  the  mother  was  weary,  but 
at  all  times  she  said  to  the  children,  'A 
little  patience,  and  we  are  there.'  80  the 
children  climbed,  and  when  tiaej  reached 
the  top,  they  said,  "We  could  not  have  done 
It  without  you.  mother.'  And  the  mother, 
when  she  lay  down  that  night,  looked  up 
at  the  stars,  and  said:  This  is  a  better  day 
than  the  last,  for  my  children  have  learned 
fortitude  In  the  face  of  hardness.  Testerday 
I  gave  them  courage.  Today  I  have  given 
them  strength.' 

"And  the  next  day  came  strange  clouds 
which  darkened  the  etuth — clouds  of  war  and 
hate  and  evil,  and  the  children  groped  and 
stumbled,  and  the  mother  said:  IxxA  up. 
Lift  your  eyes  to  the  Light.' 

"And  the  children  looked  and  saw  above 
the  clouds  an  everlasting  glory,  and  it 
guided  them  and  brovight  them  beyond  the 
darkness.  And  that  night  the  mother  said, 
ThU  Is  the  best  day  of  all.  for  I  have  shown 
my  children  God.' 

"And  the  days  went  on.  and  the  weeks 
and  the  months  and  the  years,  and  the 
mother  grew  old,  and  she  was  little  and 
bent.  But  her  children  were  tall  and  strong, 
and  walked  with  courage.  And  when  the 
way  was  hard,  they  helped  their  mother,  and 
when  the  way  was  rough,  they  lifted  her, 
for  Khe  was  as  light  as  a  feather;  and  at 
last  they  came  to  a  hill,  and  beyond  the  hill 
they  could  see  a  shining  road  and  golden 
gates  flung  wide. 

"And  the  mother  said :  'I  have  reached  the 
and  of  my  journey.  And  now  I  luxow  that 
the  end  Is  better  than  the  beginning,  for  my 
children  can  walk  alone,  and  their  children 
after  them.' 

"And  the  children  said,  Tou  wUl  always 
walk  with  us,  mother,  even  when  you  have 
gone  through  the  gates.' 


And  amy  stood  and  watched  her  as  she 
went  on  alone,  and  the  gates  dosed  after 
her.  And  they  said:  We  cannot  see  hsr 
but  she  Is  with  us  stllL  A  mother  like  ours 
U  more  than  a  memory.  She  U  a  llvlnir 
preseooa."*  ^^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NOWTH  caaacmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  Ma^  15. 1952 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12 
1852,  Mr.  Donald  W.  Nyrop.  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  in  connec- 
tion with  pending  leglslati(m  designed 
for  the  encouragement  and  development 
of  new  civil  transport  aircraft  types 
through  governmental  financial  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  the  statement 
submitted  by  Mr.  Nyrop.    His  sUtement 
which  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks' 
covers    the    thrilling    development    of 
transport  aircraft  in  the  United  States 
and  I  feci  that  we  should  commend  Mr' 
Nyrop  and  the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Board 
for  the  courageous  views  as  expressed  in 
the  statement  whk:h  follows: 
PaewwT  Umtto)  Srans  An   Camn   Plmt 
The  total  existing  fleet  as  of  March  31  1953 
of  United  States  certificated  air  carriers  con- 
sisted of  l,r?o  transport  aircraft  of  aU  types. 
In  addition,  some  170  transport  aircraft  were 
being  used   by  large   irregular   air   carriers. 
Of  the  total  United   States  civil  transport 
*^\j!P^   "^  4-englned   aircraft,  including 
the  pc-4.  various  versions  of  the  DC-6  and 
tte  Lockheed  Constellation,  and  the  Boeing 
vn.     The  remainder  are  3-englned  aircraft 
or  which  610  are  DO-3'8.  147  are  C-46*b    115 
are  Oonvalr  S40-S,  and  S8  are  Martin  302'  and 

The  ctvU  air  transport  fleet  in  1951  pro- 
vided an  estimated  annual  airlift  of  3  4S8  - 
108,456  ton-miles,  of  which  86e.4«8 ,390  were 
in  International  service.  This  compares 
with  a  total  annual  airlift  in  1945,  the  last 
year  of  World  War  H.  ot  both  civU  •carriers 
and  mflitary  air  transport  services  of  3.233.- 
lfll.502  ton-mnes.  The  1951  civil  lift  sub- 
stantially exceeds  the  annual  airlift  of  the 
Air  Transport  Command  and  the  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service  in  1945.  Figures  on  the 
airUft  of  the  military  air  transport  services 
for  1951  fu-e  not  available,  although  such 
airlift  is  obviously  very  subi^tantial. 

The  United  States  air  carriers  are  presently 
committed  to  plans  for  important  increases 
to  the  existing  fleet.  The  information  avail- 
able to  the  Baard  Indicates  that  there  are 
outstanding  firm  orders  for  additional  4- 
engtned  aircraft  for  delivery  in  the  following 
numbers  and  yeare:  1963 — M  aircraff 
1988—67  aircraft;  1954— «3  alrxatift.  This 
will  bring  the  4-englned  fleet  of  the  certifi- 
cated air  carriers  to  710  planes  by  June  30, 
1954.  These  figures  assume  no  retirement 
of  aircraft  In  that  intervening  period.  These 
aircraft  represent  Improved  versions  of  exist- 
ing aircraft  types  powered  with  piston- 
driven  engines,  including  at  least  one  type 
In  which  use  of  compound  engines  having 
eonalderahly  greater  efltclency  than  the  exist- 
ing engine  is  contnnplatML 
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with  respect  to  a-englned  aircraft,  delivery 
of  additional  aircraft  are  planned  as  follows: 
1963 — 111  aircraft;  1953 — 62  aircraft;  1954 — 
a  aircraft.  The  2-englned  fleet  will,  there- 
fore, be  Increased  to  some  956  aircraft,  as- 
suming no  retirements,  by  June  30.  1954. 

For  consideration  In  connection  with  8. 
1402,  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  existing 
fleet  of  the  local  service  carriers  Is  composed 
of  121  DC-3  aircraft.  One  such  carrier  Is  re- 
placing Its  fleet  of  12  DC-3's  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Martin  202  and  Convalr  340  air- 
craft. 


an     CAUUEB     NXZO    FOE     N«W    JVr-TaANSPOIT- 

TTFx  ancRArr 
Consideration  of  the  need  of  United  States 
alp  carriers  for  new  types  of  transport  air- 
craft must  be  dealt  with  In  two  categories,  to 
which    different    considerations    apply. 

I  will  deal  first  with  the  need  of  the  trunk- 
line  carriers  for  development  of  Jet  trans- 
port aircraft  adapted  to  their  operations.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  somewhat  dif- 
ferent considerations  apply  to  the  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  trunk-line  operators. 
The  need  for  an  Immediate  evaluation  of  the 
situation  with  resiiect  to  our  International 
carriers  Is  made  xirgent  by  the  development 
of  Jet-transport  aircraft  In  Great  Britain,  as 
dramatized  by  the  recent  Inauguration  of 
scheduled  service  by  the  British  Comet  from 
London  to  Johannesburg.  South  Africa.* 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that.  In  speaking 
of  the  de  Havllland  Comet,  we  are  in  a  sense 
speaking  of  two  aircraft.  Comet  I,'  the  plane 
with  which  the  London-Johannesburg  opera- 
tion was  Inaugurated,  has  already  been  tested 
by  the  British  for  at  least  a  year  in  non- 
passenger  operation.  Comet  I  Is  not  re- 
garded, even  by  the  British,  as  a  trans- 
Atlantic  Jet  transport.  Comet  n,'  which  is 
more  heavily  powered.  Is  being  developed  by 
the  British  for  trans-Atlantic  service,  though 
not  on  a  nonstop  basis.  Work  on  the 
Comet  n  Is  reported  to  be  weU  advanced. 

Although  the  Board  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
predict  with  accuracy  where  these  new  Brit- 
ish Jet  aircraft  will  probably  find  their  great- 
<"!t  usefulness  In  the  immediate  future,  there 

*  This  flight  was  flown  by  a  British  Over- 
seas Airways  Corp.  de  Havllland  Comet  from 
Umdon  to  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  a  dis- 
tance of  6,724  miles  and  was  completed  In 
»n  over-all  time  of  23  hovu-s  and  38  minutes. 
.of  which  17  hours  and  16  minutes  was  oc- 
cupied in  actual  flight.    The  flight  carried  38 
passengers,    30    bags    of    mail,    and    made    5 
intermediate  stops  as  indicated  below.     The 
average  speed  for  the  flight  was  about  390 
miles  per  hour,  although  at  one  point  on 
the  Rome-Behoit  segment  a  top  speed  of  525 
miles    per    hour    was    attained.      The    flight 
mileages  and  elapsed  time  in  flight  for  each 
segment  of  the  trip  were:  London  to  Rome 
933  miles.  2  hours  and  46  minutes;  Rome  to 
Beirut,  1.392  miles,  3  hours  and  20  minutes; 
Beirut  to  Khartoum,  1,350  mUes,  3  hours  and 
38    minutes:    Khartoimi    to    Entebbe,    1,090 
miles,  2  hours  and  41  minutes;  Entebbe  to 
Livingstone,  1.344  miles,  3  hours  and  13  min- 
utes; Livingstone  to  Johannesburg,  618  miles 
1  hour  and  43  minutes. 

'Power  plant:  Comet  I,  four  Ohost  I,  at 
5.000  pounds;  Comet  II.  four  Avon,  at  6,500 
pounds. 

Gross  weight:  Comet  I,  105,000  pounds* 
Comet  n,  115,000  to  120,000  pounds. 

Typical  pay  load:  Comet  I,  13,500  pounds 
36  passengers;  Comet  n,  13.500  pounds,  no 
figures  available. 

Distance:  Comet  I,  1.500  miles;  Comet  n 
2.250  miles. 

Cruising  speed:  Comet  I,  about  470  mUes 
per  hour;  Comet  n,  about  500  miles  per 
hour. 

Altitude:  Comet  I,  35,000  feet;  Comet  IL 
40.000   feet. 

Field  size:  Comet  I.  6,300  feet;  Comet  n. 
no  ilgures  avaUable. 


are  certain  known  operating  characteristics 
of  Jet  transports  which  afford  some  guidance 
on  this  matter.  The  efficiency  of  Jet  engines 
Increases  greatly  when  operating  at  altitudes 
well  above  those  at  which  piston  types  nor- 
mally operate  commercially.  Accordingly,  It 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  existing  Jet  com- 
mercial types  must  be  operated  at  high  alti- 
tudes and  over  reasonably  long  segments.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  1.000  miles  or  more  in 
length,  to  demonstrate  operating  efficiency 
in  any  way  comparable  to  that  of  present 
piston  types. 

British  Overseas  Airways  has  announced 
plans  to  put  the  Comet  I  In  operation  over 
its  routes  between  New  York  and  Bermuda 
and  New  York  and  Nassau  within  the  next  12 
months,  and  have  further  indicated  their 
expectation  of  establishing  trans-Atlantic 
service  with  the  Comet  II  within  18  to  20 
months.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  our 
International  carriers  wUl  have  to  meet  di- 
rect competition  of  this  aircraft  within  the 
reasonably  inunedlate  future. 

Of  necessity,  the  effect  of  the  Comet  upon 
the  traffic  situation,  and  its  ability  to  attract 
traffic    away    from    carriers    utUizing    other 
types  of  aircraft,  is  speculative.    However,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  obvious  passenger  appeal 
which  Jet  aircraft  will  have.     Experience  to 
date  has  demonstrated  that  use  of  Jet  en- 
gines at  the  higher  altitudes  provides  a  far 
quieter  ride,  with  the  absence  of  any  vibra- 
tion, and.  of  course,  offers  a  substantial  mar- 
gin in  speed.    These  factors  will  undoubtedly 
be  attractive.    In  addition,  at  the  outset  and 
for  some  time  to  come  there  is  bound  to  be 
substantial  glamor  attached  to  riding  In  a 
Jet   aircraft.     There  would  appear  to  be  a 
serious  likelihood,  therefore,  that  the  Inau- 
giiratlon  of  service  with  the  Comet  wUl  make 
Inroads  in  the  traffic  of   the  United   States 
International  carriers  operating  competitive 
segments.     In  thU  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  British  in  their  Jet  service 
from  London  to  JohannesbiKg  are  charging 
the  standard  first-class  fare.     It  Is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  will  be  a  competitive 
incentive,  perhaps  even  necessity,  for  United 
States  air  carriers  to  acquire  and  operate  Jet- 
type  transport  ah-craft  in  order  to  maintain 
their  position  in  the  international  air  trans- 
port picture.    If  the  United  States  manufac- 
turers do  not  provide  a  suitable  plane   com- 
petition may  compel  our  International  car- 
riers to  go  abroad  for  such  equipment. 

The    need    for    development    of    Jet-type 
transports  which  will  be  available  to  our  do- 
mestic trunk-line  services  is  also  urgent   al- 
though obviously  the  domestic  operators  are 
not  confronted  with  the  Immediate  prospect 
of    competition    utUlzlng    such    transports 
Despite  the  tremendous  strides  which  have 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  the  self-suffi- 
ciency of  ovu-  domestic  air  carriers.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  future  of  our  air  transporta- 
tion system  requires  constant  endeavor  to 
produce  equipment  which  will  provide  faster 
more   comfortable,   and,   it   is  hoped,   more 
economical  operations,  thus  perhaps  offering 
future  prospects  of  transportation  which  has 
greater  attraction  for  the   public  and   can 
continue  to  be  provided  at  low  cost.     The 
United  States  has  taken  great  pride  in  the 
outstanding  and  progressive  character  of  Its 
air  transportation  system.    Our  history  has 
demonstrated  the  very  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  economy  and  welfare 
which  transportation  makes.    It  U  believed 
that  the  future  development  of  a  sound  air- 
transport system  which  meets  the  national 
interest  requires  continued  progress  in  the 
development  of  commercial  transport  air- 
craft. *^ 

Fxirthermore,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future 
the  market  for  Jet  aircraft  to  be  used  in  inter- 
national operations  does  not  appear  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  support,  by  itself,  the 
cost  of  developing  and  producing  such  air- 
craft. Accordingly,  it  u  essential  to  the 
financial  success  of  such  an   undertaking 


that  there  be  available  to  the  manufacttirer 
a  market  of  substantial  scope  among  domes- 
tic United  States  operators  as  well  as-  its 
international  operators. 


maCD    FOB    K«W    LOCAL    SavCS    FLAMS 

As   this   conunittee   is   aware,   the   Board 
has  authorized  a  major  experiment  In  local 
service   air   transportation   In   thU   country 
This   was  predicated   upon   the   belief   that 
such  services  might  fiU  a  vital  national  need 
While  experience  has.  we  believe,   demon- 
strated   the   value   of   that   experiment    we 
must   continue    to   face   the    fact    that   at 
this  time  the  local  service  carriers  are  sub- 
sidized    to    th*     extent     of     approximately 
•17,000.000    per    annum,    and    that    subsidy 
in   very  substantial   amoimu  will  continue 
to  be  required  In  order  for  the  local  service 
carriers  to  continue  operations.      In   thee* 
circumstances,    it    seenas    clear    that    most 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  any 
development   which   might  have   the  effect 
of   attracting   more  revenues   to    the   local- 
service   operations    and   reducliig   the    oosU 
of  providing  such  services.      It  U   beUeved 
that   an   Improved   type  of   plane  could   be 
developed  which  would  make  a  subsUntial 
contribution  to  the  economic  soundness  of 
local    service    carriers,    and    would    thereby 
materially  Improve  the  chances  for  ultimate 
success  of  the  present  experiment. 

A  related  factor  is  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent fieet  of  the  local  service  carriers  U  made 
up   entirely   of   DC-3   aircraft,   although    as 
previously  'ndlcated.  one  such  carrier  U  now 
planning   to   equip   with   more   recent   type 
twin-engine  aircraft.     As  for  the  DC-3  how- 
ever, thU  committee  realizes  that  this  air- 
plane was  first  manufactured  as  a  type  in 
1935.  and  that  all  of  the  aircraft  presently 
in  use  are  many  years  old.      We  must  face 
the    fact    that    .hese    aircraft,    apart    from 
oeing  Ill-adapted  economically  in  many  re- 
spects to  local-service  operations,  will  reach 
a  point  in  the  next  few  years  at  which  it 
Will  be  necessary  to  retire  them.      Accord- 
.SfnH~!.'"T    '"    engineering    and    physical 
standpoint,  as  well  as  an  economic  stand- 
point, it  is  essential  that  provlson  be  mad* 
for  an  aircraft  to  replace  the  DC-3  In  local- 
service   operations   so   that  such   operations 
may  be  cortlnued.  """• 

Therefore,  tne  Board  believes  tiiat  tba 
national  Interest  in  sound  air  transportaUon 
development  requires  that  there  be  Initaited 
prompUy  and  carried  through  to  compla- 
tlon  a  project  for  the  development  of  a 
suitable  local-service  aircraft. 
■nut  scHrom^  ros  vnrm  srsTM-stnLT  jet 

T«AK8PO«T8  Airs   LOCAL-SnviCI   AiacaAFT 

1.  Jet  transports 
As  previously  pointed  out,  the  British  air- 
craft-manufacturing industry  has  produced 
a  Jet  transport  and  the  airplane  u  now  be- 
ing operated  by  BrltUh  Overseas  Aircraft 
Corp^on  the  British  international  air  routes 
Furthermore,  A.  V  Roe  Canada  Ltd.  has  pro- 
duced a  four-engine  Jet  transport  prototype 
U^it.n'' St  "'^^"8°"«  »»°»lted  testing.  The 
United  States  manufacturers  of  commercial 
transport  airplanes  have  not  proceeded  be- 

InTJ^u  ^T^  °'  '°'"''  engineering  research 
and  pre'lmlnary  drawings  to  the  development 
of  jet  transport  prototypes. 

iT,".if  "?T*  P*  appreciated  that  our  position 
n  the  United  States  with  rejard  to  the 
Jet  transport  airplane  Is  not  al  serious  \s 
the  above  statement  would  tend  to  Indicate 
The  United  SUtes  manufacturers  of  a?- 
craft  have  been  successfully  producing  mili- 
tary Jet  airplanes  for  the  armed  services  for 
JSL^  ^  ^**"-  ^*  knowledge  and  In- 
S^ml°°   7«"1"^  from  the  development 

nn^t^f?  ^'*  *^"'^'  <^°  •»<»  '^l"  be  ap- 
plied to  the  development  of  commercial  jet 
transports.  Certain  of  the  manufacturers 
have  been  spending  limited,  yet  sizable. 
t^°^  o'  money  for  preliminary  engineer- 
Ing  research  and  design,  it  is  possible  that 
certain  of  the  alrlrama  manuXactuiers  in 


the  United  SUtes  could  dev^op.  within  a 
S4-  to  St>-month  period,  the  neceaaary  proto- 
type commercial  airframes  f or  a  J«t  airplane. 
In  an  effort  to  give  this  commlttea  a  cor- 
rect sUtu*  report  concerning  j«t  transport 
dewlopment.   the   Civil   Aeronautics   Board 
has   discussed   with    the   National    Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  the  statxis  of  jet- 
anglne     development     within     the     United 
Btataa.    We    are    advised    that    the   United 
States  baa  available  today  jet  engines  com- 
parable  with  the  Jet  engines  that  are  belag 
used  by  BOAC  in  the  Comet  I.    We  hava 
been  fiirther  advised  by  the  National  Advla- 
ory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  that  the  de- 
velopment of  more  powerful  engines  in  tha 
United  SUtes  is  keeping  pace,  and.  indeed. 
Is  comparable  with  any  developnncnt  of  Jet 
engines   that  the  Britiah  may  have  uiuler 
way  to  use  In  the  new  and  Improvad  Comet 
referred  to  as  Comet  n. 

The  real  advantage  that  the  British  now 
have  over  the  United  Sutes  U  the  fact  that 
they  have  produced  a  Jet  commercial  air- 
frame and  have  izxsUlled  therein  jet  en^nes 
and   all  of  tha  other   accessories   that   are 
reqvilred    to    make    an    operating    airplane. 
They  also  have  the  advantage  of  having  bad 
at  least  a  full   year  of  operational   tMtitig 
on   the   Comet   I   before   the   airplane   was 
placed     in     commercial     passenger     service 
within  tba  past  fortnight.    It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  it  will  require  from  6  to  7  years 
from  tba  date  tlut  such  a  project  Is  under- 
taken for  the  United  SUtes  aircraft  manu- 
facturers and  the  airlines  to  reach  the  point 
at   which   a   jet   transport  oould   be   intro- 
duced Into  service,  a  stage  that  was  reached 
by   the    British    manufaeturars   and   BOAC 
within  the  last  10  days.     However,  it  must 
be   pointed  out  that  if  the  United  SUtes 
Governmen'c,     working     with     tba     United 
SUtes  manufacturers  and  airlines,  go  for- 
ward with  a  program  which  will  make  pos- 
sible a  United  SUtes   jet   commercial   air- 
liner   by   1957-58.   this  airliner   will   be  far 
superior  to  the  Jet  aircraft  tliat  the  British 
have  raeantly  placed  in  commercial  sarvlea. 
2.  Local  service  oirplaiM 

During  the  past  several  months,  the  16- 
local  service)  alrimes  have  been  considering 
approprlaU  ways  of  securing  an  adequate 
replacement  for  the  DC-3,  the  airplane  that 
la  now  being  usad  by  subsUntUUy  all  tha 
local  service  carriers.  The  local  service  air- 
lines esUbUshed  a  special  committee  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  such  an  alrplana 
being  manufactured  in  the  United  SUtes. 
This  special  committee  reporU  that  tha 
United  SUtes  aircraft- manufacturing  in- 
dustry with  lU  tremendous  backlog  of  mili- 
tary orders  is  not  in  a  position  to  go  forward 
with  the  development  and  manufacture  at 
a  local  service  airplane  at  this  time. 

The  special  conunittee  of  the  local  service 
carriers  has  discussed  their  requlremenU 
with  Canadalr,  Ltd.,  and  recently  Canadalr 
has  become  inUrested  In  the  prospect  of 
building  an  approprlaU  transport  airplane. 
It  is  reported  that  the  airplane  will  be  tai- 
lored to  meet  the  Air  Transport  Association's 
specTficatlons  for  local  senrioe  airlines.  I 
am  advised  that  Mr.  James  Ray.  who  serves 
as  special  adviser  to  a  number  of  local  service 
airllnas,  will  testify  before  this  committee 
and  I  am  sure  thst  he  will  be  able  to  give 
you  deUiled  Information  concerning  tba 
prospecU  of  securing  a  new  local  service  air- 
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try.    TWs  plan  is  presented  in  outline  form, 
rather  than  in  tba  language  ot  recommended 

legislation. 
The  suggested  irian  is  as  foUows: 
1.  Loans  for  aircraft  development  costs 
Any    experienced   and   qualified   aircraft 
manufacturer  would  be  eligible  for  a  Gov- 
ernment loan  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  to- 
Ul  estimated  developmental  costs  of  a  Jet 
transport  aircraft  prior  to  approval  of  a  pro- 
totype for  line  producUon,  such  loan  in  no 
event,  however,  to  exceed  $15,000,000. 

(a)  Any  such  loan  would  be  repayabls  to 
the  Government  at  the  end  of  a  10-year  pe- 
riod, and  would  carry  Interest  at  the  raU  of 
1  percent  per  annimi,  payable  annually. 

(b)  The  lending  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  required  to  consult  with  tha 
avU  Aeronautlca  Board  with  respect  to  tha 
economic  suitability  of  the  prototype  jet 
transport  to  be  produced  before  it  author- 
Ized  the  loan. 


THI   KMBD'a   FBOFOSAI. 

The  Board  would  like  to  suggest  to  your 
committee,  for  lU  serious  conslderstlon.  a 
plan  which  it  believes  would  overcome  to  a 
reasonable  degree  the  obstacles  to  prompt 
action  and  would  stimulate  accelerated  prog- 
ress In  the  development  of  a  commercial  jet 
transport,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining 
in  ImporUnt  respecU  the  Incentives  and 
oompetitlve  aspecu  of  our  avUtlon  Indua- 


2.  Provision  /or  reduction  of  obiigation 
under  the  loan 

For  each  of  tha  first  16  aircraft  sold  and 
delivered  to  a  United  SUtes  airline  by  the 
recipient  of  the  loan,  the  oUlgatlon  to  repay 
the  loan  would  be  reduced  by  $1,000,000  or  m 
the  event  that  tbe  loan  is  less  than  818,000,- 
000,  by  an  amount  eqjtial  to  one-flfteentb  at 
the  total  loan. 

3.  Provision  for  service  testing 
The  CAB  would.  If  any  airline  or  group  of 
airlines  desired  to  service  test  the  prototype 
jet  transport  produced  by  the  recipient  of 
a  loan,  underwrite   the  operation   of  such 
prototype  In  all -cargo  or  mall  service  for  a 
period  of  12  months  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  break -even  need  of  such  operation.    The 
aircraft  could  be  operated  by  a  single  airline 
or  a  group  of  airlines,  provided  tliat  service 
experience  Included  the   broadest  range  of 
operating  conditions.     Information   gained 
from  such  operating  experience  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  available  to  all  United 
SUtes  airlines.  United  States  manufacturers. 
theCAA,  and  the  CAB.    The  objective  of  thla 
program  of  operation  of  the  prototyjw  jet 
transport  would  be  to  achieve  a  minimum  of 
2,000   boxirs   of  operation   In  the   11-month 
period. 

The  Board's  plan  Is  based  on  certain  as- 
sumptions which  the  Board  considers  valid 
m  the  light  of  past  experience  in  aircraft 
development  and  recent  consultations  with 
members  of  the  aircraft- manufacturing  in- 
dustry.   One  such  asstmiptlon  is  that  a  prime 
deterrent    to    the    manufacturing    Industry 
from  embarking  on  the  development  of  a 
new  Jet-type  transport  aircraft  Is  uncerUlnty 
as  to  the  number  of  such  aircraft  which  the 
market  would  absorb.    In  other  words,  tba 
industry   Is   apprehensive   that,   even   If   it 
develops  a  sulUble  new  Jet  transport,  the 
market  might  not  absorb  a  sufllclent  num- 
ber to  permit  a  reasonable  spreading  of  de- 
velopmenui  costs,  sale  of  the  aircraft  at  a 
reasonable   price  and  consequent  ability  to 
recapture  development  and  production  coaU. 
As  an  Uitistration  of  the  extent  of  develop- 
ment costs,  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  has  ad- 
vised the  Board  that  the  research  and  de- 
velopment     cosU,      prototype-construction 
cosU,  and  produetion-toolinig  eosU  of  the 
DC-6  toUled  weU  over  $30,000,000  desplu  tha 
fact  that  much  of  the  valuable  research  and 
engineering  knowledge  going  into  ttie  DO-« 
was  derived  from  previous  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  DC-4.  C-54,  and  YC-112A. 
Such  COSU  for  a  jet  transport  would  be  even 
higher  In  terms  at  today's  inflated  prices. 
The  high  development  cosU  incurred,  and 
their  contributixig  effect  on  the  losses  ex- 
perienced by  the  Glenn  L.  Uartin  Co.  in  con- 
nection with  the  202  and  803,  are  matters  of 
common  knowledge.    Any  legislation  which 
hopes  to  rtlmiilaU  accelerated  development 
of  jet  transport  must  overcome  this  reluc- 
tance borne  of  high  outlay  before  produc- 
tion and  uncerUlnty  of  recovery  thereof  even 
If  a  satisfactory  plane  ta  built. 
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The  Board's  plan  would  attempt  to  do  this 
by  providing  sufllclent  Government  financial 
support  to  reduce  the  financial  risks  of  de- 
r!K^*^.w  ^^  prototype  aircraft  in  order 
to  bring  them  within  the  UmiU  of  a  reason- 
able  commercial  undertaking  for  United 
BUtes  aircraft  manufacturers,  without  at 
the  same  time  underwriting  all  the  risks  of 

d^T^^*^""l,!J!  **"•  P™J"^  The  plan 
™i^^*w^  providing  Federal  aid  only  m 
regard  to  those  developmenUl  cosu  incurred 
prior  to  approval  of  a  prototype  aircraft  for 
line  production,  thus  placing  on  the  manu- 
facturer the  full  burden  of  cosU  related  to 
tooling  and  actual  production  of  aircraft  for 
the  alr-carrler  market.  It  Is  designed  to 
K'??^'.*^*=y*'**'*  pracUcable  participation 
by  United  States  aircraft  manufacturers  in 
such  devedopment.  thus  taking  advantage 
of  rather  than  disrupung,  the  competitive 
situation  in  tba  aircraft-manufacturing  in- 

4.  Cost  of  plan 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  desljm 
development,  tooling  and  construction  of  Uie 
first  prototype  Jet  transport  aircraft  will  be 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,000.  If  this 
be  so,  each  manufactxirer  undertaking  de- 
velopment of  such  an  aircraft  would  l^  en- 
UOed  to  a  loan  up  to  $15,000,000.  How  many 
2"»™>  "^manufacturers  might  attempt  It 
l«,  <a  course.  whoUy  speculaUve.  But  It 
•bould  be  remembered  that  each  manu- 
facturer  would  be  obligated  to  i»pay  all  or 
part  of  the  Government  loan  if  he  does  not 
sell  fifteen  planes,  and  that  to  do  so  he  must 
incur  all  the  tooling  costs,  which  will  amouat 
to  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  ultimate  cost  to  the  Government  wllL 
of  course,  depend  on  the  number  of  different 
Jet  prototypes  developed,  and  tlie  sale  of 
production  planes  up  to  15  of  each  such 
type.  The  cost  of  underwriting  the  U 
months'  service  testing  of  each  prototype  Jet 
transport  aircraft  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000  a  year.  This  Is  based  on 
an  anticipated  minimum  of  2,000  hours  of 
operation  at  an  approxlmaU  cost  of  $500 
per  hour.  The  total  cost  Incurred  would. 
Of  course,  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
prototype  jet  transport  aircraft  produced 
which  offered  sufficient  promise  to  InUrest 
an  airline  or  airlines  In  service  testing. 

To  summarize,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  Board, 
this  propositi  plan  would  have  certain  defl- 
niU  advantages  not  present  in  otlier  an- 
proaches  to  the  problem. 

First,  it  would  enable  a  manufacturer  to 
obtaUi  from  the  Federal  Government  the  im- 
mediate working  capital  necessary  to  enable 
the  manufacturer  to  InltUte  development. 

Second.  It  offers  an  Incentive  to  the  manu- 
facturer to  carry  through  to  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  usable  prototype  and  produc- 
tion modeU,  since  tlm>ugh  production  of 
16  unite  the  recipient  of  the  loan  would 
be  able  to  write  off  completely  76  percent 
of  the  developmental  cost  up  to  $16,000,000. 
Third,  the  aircraft  manufacturers  would' 
have  a  definite  sUke  in  the  project  of  not 
only  26  percent  of  the  development  costs, 
but  also  the  total  cost  of  tooUng  for  produc- 
tion. 

Fourth,  the  new  model  aircraft  would  re- 
ceive an  extensive  service  test  before  such 
plane  is  utilized  in  passenger  operations. 
This  would  permit  ellmlnaUon  of  those  me- 
chanical and  design  difficiUties  which  ex- 
perience has  Uught  us  are  inherent  in  tbe 
production  of  any  new  type  of  transport  air- 
craft, thereby  providing  an  Increased  factor 
of  safety.  The  service  testing  procedure 
would  also  provide  valuable  economic  daU 
on  operating  costs  which  would  permit  in- 
troduction of  the  new  transport  into  servlca 
bn  the  most  economic  basis  practicable. 

In  concluding  my  comments,  I  desire  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  committee  that  the 
board  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  submit 
iU  proposed  plan  to  the  President  or  tbe 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  cannot  at  Q»*t 
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time  advlM  the  committee  as  to  Its  relaUon 
to  th«  program  of  the  President. 

I  again  wlah  to  thank  the  committee  for 
affording  the  Board  lU  opportunity  to  make 
kiown  Its  views  on  this  Important  subject. 
We  urge  that  the  committee  give  Its  care- 
Uil  attention  to  this  problem,  for  It  seema 
clear  that  If  governmental  action  is  needed 
to  aid  In  tills  field,  as  we  believe  it  is.  the 
time  elements  In  the  production  of  new  type 
aircraft  are  such,  as  to  make  prompt  action 
critical. 
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Basincst  and  GoTemmcnt  Hstc  Common 
Mnnafcrial  Problems  in  the  Field  of 
Human  Relations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1952 
Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Devereaux  C.  Josephs,  president  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  de- 
I^"**  an  informative  and  interesting 
address  before  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League  and  the  So- 
ciety for  Personnel  Administration  in 
Washington  a  week  ago. 

The  occasion  was  a  banquet  of  these 
organizations  on  Friday  evening,  May  2 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  hearing  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Josephs.  I  believe  the  membership 
of  the  House  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing the  address  of  this  distinguished 
American. 

Mr.   President.   Mr.   KeUey.    distinguished 
guests,  even  after  sxwh  a  gracious  Introduc- 
tion I  am  not  at  aU  sure  why  I  was  Invited 
to  Appear  before  such  an  Influential  audience. 
I  am  not  an  orator,  as  you  wlU  soon  per- 
ceive.   I  enjoy  a  good  story,  but  I  can  never 
remember  an  approprUte  one  when  I  need 
It  most.     Perhaps  l  was  asked  because  my 
company  Is  the  employer  of  a  few  thousand 
Clerical  workers.     If  such  be  the  case  the 
paltry  numbers  embarrass  me  in  the  presence 
of  such  renowned  employers.     In  any  event 
1  am  delighted  to  be  here,  and  I  hope  I  was 
asked  because  I  am  a  businessman  who  has 
a  concern  over  people  at  work.    It  is  on  some 
aspects  of  that  subject  that  I  will  speak. 

Now  It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  discuss  the 
techniques  of  personnel  administration;  but 
to  make  three  singularly  unphUosophlc 
poinu  as  briefly  as  I  think  U  consistent  with 
their  Importance. 

My  first  point  then :  Government  and  busi- 
ness have  essentially  the  same  problems  In 
employment— and  when  I  refer  to  employ- 
ment I  am  thinking  In  terms  of  clerical  and 
ofllce  work,  for  my  experience  does  not  (to 
outside  of  that  fleld. 

Many  people  in  business  think  of  Govern- 
ment Jobs  as  a  thing  apart,  as  if  people  In 
government  are  activated  by  different  mo- 
tives, different  ambitions,  and  react  to  dif- 
ferent stimuli.  No  doubt  many  Government 
employees  think  of  those  who  work  In  busi- 
ness as  a  separate  species. 

This  Is  careless  thinking,  as  you  and  I 
know,  but  It  la  prevalent  enough  to  need 
frequent  refutation.  Men  and  women  re- 
gardless of  their  place  of  employment,  work 
most  effectively  when  they  are  satisfied!  And 
they  get  satisfaction  in  their  work  IX  it  is 
appreciated,  if  they  get  fair  pay.  promotion 
a»  deserved,  reasonable  security,  and  per- 
n»pe  most  Important,  are  treated  as  individ- 


ual human  beings.  Surely  these  basic  ele- 
ments are  the  same  In  Washington  as  in 
New  York. 

Consequently  much  can  be  gained  when 
there  Is  the  fullest  exchange  between  Gov- 
ernment and  business  of  managerial  skills 
and   human-relaUons   techniques.     This   Is 
gotog  forward  at  an  Increasing  rate.     The 
best  Illustration  of  course  is  provided  by  the 
F^ldenfs    own     Advisory     Committee     on 
Management,  which  he  established  in  August 
1949.    I  know  the  date  well  for  It  has  taken 
a  lot  of  the  time  of  one  of  my  associates. 
There  Is  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Personnel  Management 
in  which   leading   businessmen   participate* 
There    are    other    examples.      Government 
people  have  reciprocated  by  taking  an  active 
^rt   in   the    proceedings   of    the    American 
Management  Association,   the  National   In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  and  establishing 
the  Biislness  Advisory  Committees. 

There  Is  another  reason  to  expect  closer 
community  of  Interest— a  change  In  the 
Btructure  of  business.  Government  opera- 
tions are  essentially  of  a  service  type.  F^ 
people  have  yet  begun  to  realize  how 
steadily  the  service  functions  of  business  are 
growing. 

Fifty  years  ago,  about  two-thirds  of  those 
engaged  In  private  enterprise  worked  as  pro- 
ducers—in    mining,     agriculture,     forestry 
flshlng,  and  manufacturing;    the  remaining 
one-third  worked  in  the  so-called  service  in- 
dustries, which  Include  wholesaling,  retell- 
ing, transportation,  comnrunlcation,  finance 
Insurance,  and  so  forth.     Today,  the  propor- 
tion   in    service    industries    Is    considerably 
fl^'^lfl',.'^^'^  ^^''^  ^^"  derivative  material  In 
the  U  50  census  is  completed  It  will,  s  believe 
Show  that  employees  of  private  enterprise 
are  now  divided  about  equaUy  between  pro- 
ductlon  and  service. 

Here.  then.  U  a  significant  change  As 
mechanization  grows,  as  the  machine  takes 
over  manual  Jobs,  more  and  more  employees 
become  available  to  Join  the  ranks  of  thOM 
that  render  service,  and  by  this  shift  does 
business  more  closely  parallel  the  service 
features  of  Government. 

So  much  then  for  my  first  point:  Em- 
ployment m  government  and  business  has 
much  m  common,  it  is  growing  more  similar 
and  It  Is  deriving  more  and  more  benefit 
from  the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  But 
above  all  this  exchange  will  develop  mutual 
confidence  and  respect.  Not  the  least  of  the 
Si?SJ  "^'""^  wUl  be  the  stetus  of  Clvu 

My  second  point  has  as  its  text  an  adver- 
ttoement  that  was  prepared  by  Fortune  mag- 
azine last  year  under  the  heading  "The 
tycoon  Is  dead."  The  text  went  on  to  ex- 
plain  that  this  energetic,  uninhibited  Indi- 
vidual—the  so-called  tycoon— has  been  a 
valuable  force  In  the  development  of  our 
business  and  our  country,  but  some  of  hU 
meuiods  and  his  phUosophy  are  now  out  of 

Each  generation  calls  for  leaders  of  differ- 

Jh.  t^^*,*°  '■•*'=^  '*'**  ""^y  ^  »t  the  time 
the  most  Importent  objectives.  There  were 
first  the  explorers  and  pioneers,  then  fol- 
lowed the  traders,  the  manufacturers  the 
engineers  and  scientists,  the  business  organ- 
izers, and  financiers.  AU  have  made  «ielr 
TOntrlbutlons  at  their  appropriate  time 
Each  worked  along  the  growing  edge  of  our 
country's  development. 

Now  I  believe  we  are  at  a  new  frontier 
The  tycoon  Is  dead  and  his  place  as  manager 
in  business  and  In  government  has  l^n 
taken  by  men  and  women  skilled  In  human 
relations.  These  new  managers  are  not  less 
aggressive  or  less  resourceful  than  theU-  color- 
ful predecessors,  but  they  can  accomplish 
results  unattainable  by  the  methods  of  a  ie«. 
complicated  era. 

What  Is  this  new  frontier  where  the  tycoon 
b  no  longer  a  hero?  It  is  the  land  of  grow- 
ing Interdependence  In  our  Industrial  soci- 


ety—where  managers  direct  mors  attention 
upon  human  relations  than  upon  eztractlnc 
or  shaping  materials;  where  stimulating  dso- 
ple  to  do  their  best  in  government  or  bualMM 
has  become  an  art. 

This  new  art  has  put  personnel  speeUllsta 
In  the  offices  of  the  top  execuUves  Tou 
have  only  to  look  at  the  Uble  of  contenu  of 

^  !!!L,^'^*^°"  '*  P'«"-  More  and 
more  books  are  written  about  personnel 
Let  me  give  you  Just  one  Illustrative  fignr^ 
about  the  Interest  In  human  relations  Dur! 
Ing  the  past  6  years  the  number  of  la^i  nro- 

l^^hv^r^i*"".  '"  ^'  per«,nnel  flS5 
listed  by  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion has  more  than  doubled.  Is  therTs^ 
doubt  that  business  Is  thinking  serloiSJ 
about  how  to  use  all  the  newSu.^?^ 
■earch  brings  us? 

And  something  else  has  been  discovered. 
Good  human  relations  U  profluble  for  busU 
neas.  By  the  same  token,  you  who  are  con- 
cerned with  personnel  problems  in  Oovera- 
^?u!.ir?*  '^*  employees  who  have  a  good 
a  titude  toward  their  work  are  more  effecU^ 
All  employees  must  feel  a  sense  of  accom- 
pUshment.  but.  particularly  m  Government. 
^^^^^  ""^  *°  ^  recognised  not  only  by 
immediate  superiors  but  by  the  pubUc  al 
Urge.  Anything  which  increase,  the  ^ 
L!!!r,^°J."",^"r'   "^P^   '<"   Government 

n«.^  **  *"*  sausfacuon  for  coiicientiovS 
Government  employees  but  most  particular^ 

Snli?,"^f.  **"*'"*•**  P^P»«  to  sntwttj 
ranks  of  civil  service. 

r.iI?iol"l"°  *•  "^  '^°'"^  Pol°t-  Human 
relations  n  employment  are  the  most  Im- 
portant element  in   business  and   Ooyem- 

mff.J'^fy  J'urtl^ermors.ltisnotmers^. 
matter  of  techniques  and  procedures  It  ll 
an  acceptance  by  the  employer  of  T  social 
responsibility  /«  »«  •  sooat^ 

miL"l^.'*  ***•  **~'  t*»«  *hat  could  ba 

S^  «  ^0,°"'  '°^"y  '^"^  P°^t  than-What 
are  we  doing  about  It?  ""•• 

.n7*^J*"^'^**^"*=  '^"^  "»•  managerial 
and  personnel  specialuu  of  the  counSVa^ 
attacking  this  problem  on  all  sides  A«S 
d^l  of  dust  U  being  kicked  up  Tfew  f^ 
^n°^  •"  »>«^'°8  followed,  bu?  ie  Je  JT 
JSS  arli^^^'^.K^  ''^  '''^'^  '"^'l  practice  W. 
hi«  K  i  ?  **'"  "*"•  »""««  i^e"  that  we 
^.  n«t**  w  °^''"  °^«'^»8«'-l.l  problems  to 
the  past.     We  are  learning  a  lot  about  tb« 

Tt^nT'm^.  '°'T  "^  "orkers.  We  2i<£! 
•tend  better  their  attitudes,  what  makL 
them  put  forth  their  best  efforts  wrS 
now  in  terms  of  job  satisfaction,  enthmu 

S,^;*.^^  opportunities,  development  i 
potential  executive  abUlty.  "*  «■ 

Just  as  I  have  done  In  makln*  my  oUm* 

.tetjs^s  ir  '"t  «'^'  ^°"  oneis;,^:; 

statistic  to  show  how  much  we  In  business 

f^ntSr'how'r  *"  5°^«  '^°°«  *»»"  °^ 

the  !^7f  kT  '"  *•  ^'•^«  8°°»  to  improve 

m«t«   have   broader   functions.    Todafw 
large  corporations  report  that  they  Vvera*. 

KrwitTfH.'"'  "'"^  '"^  em^oy'j:^:'*' 

Burely,  with  this  example  beforiT,,,  „,  .h. 
concentration  of  interest  In  ThTmZ^.S^i 

r  "fro^ri;  u^k°^c;;^"^^aiss^-w;st  ^h": 

^111«  ground  Of  everyone  Who  I^plS,'?; 
^  b;;reau  "  '  ^^-"-•'^t  depSSenI 

i.T,L°"t«*' n''*!  *^°  '  ^*"*'  "^O  patient  audl- 
Ih^*,^  i^**°  *°  ^*  "ther  simple  iSnts 

W  .i  ^''^  '"•**•  •"*»  I  »»"  not  how  «j; 
long   hi    a   conclusion    which    is    not    y^ 

I?t'i^  m'  !"  encouraged  to  give  It  becaS 

hu^L  1"*°^  °'  ^^^  y°"^  °^  who  put 
behest  efforts  Into  a  speech.  He  asked  a 
wise  man  among  hu  hearers  what  he  thoS^t 
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«r  It.  irau."  mta  tm  frknd.  -^ou  Mid  a 
lot  that  was  both  good  and  new" — and  MUml 
quickly  "but  what  was  new  wss  not  good  and 
wbat  was  vood  was  not  new."  With  tliat 
apology  let  me  tben  say  ct  ray  eoneltMkxi 
that  It  Is  not  new.  but  It  may  still  be  good. 

BuBlnsss  and  govammant  have  oomman 
managarlal  problems  In  the  field  of  human 
relattans.  They  are  aaoh  aettva  In  develop- 
ing the  art.  Vhej  both  reoognlae  that  srirrc 
tlon,  training,  and  retaining  Is  the  major 
problem.  In  the  final  analysis  the  people 
asaoctatwd  with  our  entcrprlMs  determine 
their  stature  and  oaefuineas. 

Tbere  is  a  liberal  ose  of  the  theoratlcal  and 
practleal  material  devaloped  at  the  oolls«ss 
and  unlyersltlas.  But  If  we  are  to  attain  f  uU 
success  along  this  new  fronUer  there  most 
be  a  much  greater  exchange  of  experience 
between  fovaiiunent  and  business  and  much 
mors  respect  for  each  other's  managerial  afcin 
and  sincere  purpoaas  than  I  think  has  here- 
tofore existed. 

Kov  then,  can  aach  or  m  proceed  better 
than  by  encouraging,  supporting,  and  eon- 
sultlng  with  our  two  hosts  of  tonight — the 
National  Civil  Service  L<eagus  and  the  Society 
for  Psrsonnel  Administration.  Tbey  have 
■et  up  tbeL-  shops  at  the  atwroads  of  busi- 
ness and  government  and  they  offer  a  supply 
at  iiaeful  ideas  to  an  ever-growing  clientele. 

numk  you. 
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.We  Hast  Ebcowaff*  Amerkaa  Maufac- 
tarn*  T«  Keep  TWir  Plants  Movers  if 
Ow  ProdactiM  Syslca  Is  T«  B*  Kapt 
■t  MaxaBoi  Efickacy  aid  Rm^  for 
Ab7  EiMTf  eacy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

ov  omo 

IE.  IBS  BOnSK  OP  BZPRXSXNTATIVas 

Thur»day,  Maw  15.  If 52 

Mn.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing a  sUtement  by  Mr.  L.  D.  McDonald. 
executiv«  vice  president  of  the  Warner 
*  Swaaey  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  turret 
lathes  and  other  machine  tools  In  the 
world  today. 

Time  and  again  I  ha?«  emphasized  to 
my  colleagues  the  need  for  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  relation  of  basic 
machine  tools  to  America's  Industrial 
plant  and  productive  capacity,  which  an 
the  world  knows  Is  second  to  none 
among  the  nations. 

In  his  statement  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Moblllaatlon  and  Procurement. 
Senate  Small  Business  Commltee,  Mr 
McDonald  advocates  optional  deprecia- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  the  present  tax 
law  and  regulations  relating  to  deprecia- 
tion. This  is  the  system  which  has  been 
so  successful  in  Sweden  and  which  has 
been  adopted  In  one  form  or  another  in 
other  European  countriea.  Among  the 
major  industrial  countries  of  the  world, 
the  depreciation  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  now  the  most  restricUre. 

As  Mr.  McDonald  points  out.  optional 
depreciation  would  stimulate  the  re- 
placement of  old  and  worn-out  machin- 
ery with  new  and  up-to-date  machin- 
ery.   This  Is  of  the  utmost  Importanca 


tf  the  oountoy^  prodoetive  system  is  to 
be  kt:pt  at  maxlmnm  efBdeney  and  ready 

for  any  emergency.  During  the  post- 
war period  the  present  tax  law  and  reg- 
ulations operated  as  a  brake  on  the  re- 
placement of  old  machines  with  new 
and  it  was  responsible  in  large  measure 
for  the  low  state  of  readiness  in  which 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Korean  emergency.  We  obviously 
cannot  afford  a  tax  system  which  'ostcra 
the  use  of  obsolete  and  wom-cmt  ma- 
chinery. We  must  encourage  manufac- 
turers to  keen  their  plants  modem.  Op- 
tional depreciatitm  will  provide  such  en- 
couragement. 
Mr.  McDonald's  statement  follows: 

Much  has  been  said  and  many  tilings  are 
being  advocated  to  cure  the  InunedUte  sltua- 
tlon  In  the  defense  program,  much  of  which 
it  Is  claimed.  Is  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
machine-tool    Industry.    A    meeUng    took 
place  In  Washington  between  leaders  of  the 
machine-tool    Industry    and    certain    repre- 
sentatlves  of  the  armed  services  and  of  Mr 
Wilson's  office  In  which  a  Ust  of  29  Items' 
was  presented  and  discussed.  aU  of  which 
points  are  pertinent  to  getting  the  imme- 
dUU    Job    done.     These    are    the    problems 
which  must  be  taken  care  of  In  the  present 
situation.    However.  1  should  like  to  point 
tip  to  the  sltuaUon  which  Is  fundamental 
to  the  predicament  into  which  this  country 
was  plunged  with  the  advent  of  the  Korean 
war. 

I  am  speaking  todsy  ss  a  represenUUve 
Of  a  small  company.  This  company  Is  one 
of  approximately  300  in  a  small  Industoy 
whose  total  yearly  output  Is  less  than  1 
month's  output  of  several  of  our  Industrial 
^ants.  But  what  I  have  to  say  concerns  the 
thousands  of  shops  In  this  country  which 
form  the  backbone  of  the  American  pro- 
ductive might  and  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  defense  of  this  country  In  time  ol 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  be- 
cause  of  our  genius  for  production  In  this 
country,  the  producUve  equipment  in  our 
manufacturing  plants  is  the  finest  and  most 
modem  in  the  world.  This  assumption  is 
completely  contrary  to  the  facu.  We  liave 
lagged  far  behind  various  other  countries 
in  plant  modernlaatlon.  For  many  years 
the  major  share  of  metal-fabricaUng  work 
In  the  United  SUtes  has  been  done  on  obso. 
iete.  high-cost  machine  tools.  As  I  will 
point  out  Uter.  the  only  substantial  modern- 
ization of  planu  In  this  country  t^^iw  pUoe 
when  the  unrealistic  depreciation  concepts 
aredlscarded  and  Congress  substitutes 
amortization  of  the  cost  of  facilities. 

ThU  lack  of  modernlaation  of  plants  has 
not  been  for  lack  of  new  modeU.  The  Amer. 
lean  machine-tool  Industry  leads  the  world 
to  machine-tool  design.  New  ImprovemenU 
and  developmenU  render  old  models  obso- 
lete In  our  todustry  at  the  average  rate  of 
about  every  7  years.  And  yet.  aooocdlng 
to  the  American  Machinist.  In  IMS  over 
43  percent  of  tiie  machine  tools  In  use  la 
the  country  were  10  years  old.  or  older,  and 
at  least  96  percent  were  mors  than  10  yean 
old  In  rtrelgn 

Why  Is  It  that  our  country  has  lagged 
so  far  behind  In  modemlaatkxir  Why  is  It 
that  we  have  soecumbed  to  creeping  ob- 
soleeoeikce? 

The  answer  U  that  to  19S4  thm  Intemal 
■ewenue  Department  put  Into  effect  a  pro- 
vision which  has  acted  as  a  cumulative 
brake  upon  modernlaation,  and  has  forced 
the  retention,  rather  than  the  replacement, 
or  obsolete  equipment. 

This  provision  la,  as  you  know,  regula- 
tion TD-*42a.  which  assumes  that  as  long 
as  a  maohlne  is  operated,  it  Is  useful  ^m 
proAtahle,  and  puts  \ipon  the  taipayer  the 


ImpossibU  burden  of  proving  that  a  machine 
wlU  be  worn  out  or  become  obeolete  at  ■«»»« 
precise  time  to  the  future. 

This  regulation  was  devised  18  years  ago 
to  a  desperate  effort  to  Increase  OovCTn- 
St^*  5f«^-  "  *-  eapected.  at  that 
tlnae,  to  produce  for  the  Government  ao- 
pro^mately  «M.OOOX>00  a  year.  I  am  coil 
▼toeed  that  it  was  origlnaUy  applied  as  a 
revenue  expedient,  rather  than  as  a  basic 
principle  of  taxation,  but  once  the  Treasury 
establishes  a  means  of  obtaining  revenue 
It  seldom  rellnqulahes  It  except  by  direction 
of  the  Oongreas.  Over  the  years,  the  Treas- 
ury dlsoovoed  that  this  provision  was  a  sold 
mine  to  the  sense  of  short-range  tax  col- 
lecttons.  and  regardleas  of  Its  long-range 
effect  upon  the  American  economy  It  hm 
eonttoned  to  amplify  and  eofottx  It 

*y^^'  !!5  "■  **  "^^^  "^  «»  effert  upon 
the  American  economy. 

In  1934.  wben  tbe  reguUtlan  was  put  toto 
effect,  American  Industry  had  Just  passed 
through  a  severe  defHvsslon.  It  had  bought 
very  few  new  machtoe  tools  dining  that 
period,  and  even  to  tbe  ensuing  years  was 
financially  unable  to  make  much  proaiesB 
to  modernlaation.  »-"rx«. 

Then  came  the  preparedness  program  and 
World  War  n.  For  that  emergency  every 
machtoe  tool  to  the  country,  no  matter 
how  old  or  obeolete.  was  retained  and  doS 
toto  use.  *^ 

In  applying  regiilaUon  TD-442a  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau  took  no  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  a  depression  and  then  a 
war  had  caused  the  retention  of  theae  old 
machines.  Their  length  of  service  was 
arbitrarily  tocluded  by  the  Bureau  in  deter- 
mining permitted  depreclatl<m  schedules. 
This  drastlcaUy  reduced  the  depreclatkna 
allowance  permitted  upon  new  machlneSk 
and  thereby  discouraged  their  purchase  1 
potot  out  to  you  that  the  effect  of  this 
Pf°^?**OP  w^  tlMit  the  greater  the  degree  of 
obe(deeoenoe  the  larger  was  the  penalty 
placed  upon  modernisation,  because  the  tax- 
payer was  faced  with  the  requirement  of 
writing  off  new  machines  on  tbe  old  b^Us 

After  World  War  U  the  otetacles  to  mod- 
emlaatlOQ  became  even  more  severe  be- 
eauss  to  rsgulatlon  'n>-44a2  then  were 
added  the  dlflfcultles  of  toffation  and  higher 
taxattoo.  With  SO-cent  dollars  a  new  ma- 
chtoe would  cost  at  least  twice  what  tha 
old  one  had  cost.  Even  If  the  capital  spent 
for  the  old  machtoe  had  been  fully  recov- 
ered by  that  time.  It  was  utterly  inadeq\iate 
for  replacement;  and  the  major  share  of  the 
cost  at  the  new  wntwttin^  nad  to  oome  out  oi 
esrnlngs  after  taxes. 

Builetto  F  of  the  Bureau  of  Intscnal  Bsve- 
nue,  revised  to  January  1943.  decrees  that 
oertato  types  oC  machine  tools  have  oertato 
arbitrary  lengUis  of  life,   although   to   the 
foreword  of  Builetto  F  the  statement  is  made, 
"They  are  set  forth  aoii^y  as  a  guide  or  start- 
ing potot  from  which  correct  rates  may  oe 
detennined  to  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  the  property  under  conslderaUon  and  aU 
other  perttoent  evidence."    The  truth  of  tha 
matter  Is  that  despite  this  qualification  the 
arbitrary  lives  eontroUed  because  of  the  Im- 
possible burden  of  proof  placed  on  the  tax- 
payer   under    'nj-3422.      This    BuUetto    F. 
which  Is  used  a*  a  schedule  for  tax  pnrpnsce' 
says  that  a  turret  lathe  has  a  life  of  26  years, 
a  milling  machtoe  a  life  of  20  years,  a  planer 
a  life  of  25  years,  etc..  and  to  actual  practice 
the  rate  or  ktod  of  use.  accuracy  retatoed.  or 
obsolescence  because  of  the  development  ot 
new   and    better   designs   does   not   receive 
recognition    because    the    taxpayer    cannot 
establish  this  to  advance. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  simple  case  of  arith- 
metic : 

A  company  has,  let  us  say.  a  certain  aia- 
ehlne  tool  for  which  It  paid.  10  ysArs  ago. 
•1,000.  On  Bulletin  F,  this  machine  ^-^ 
a  30-year  life.  The  company  has,  therefore, 
recovered  $500  of  the  capital  which  it  orlgl- 
nany  tovested  to  this  machine.    It  want* 
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to  replace  the  machine  because  It  has  had 
beaTy  duty,  it  has  started  to  wear  out.  and 
furthermore.  It  Is  obsolete — a  new  and  better 
model  la  available.  The  new  model  coets 
$2,000. 

The  company  must,  therefore,  earn  at  nor- 
mal and  surtax  rates  of  52  percent  $3,125  to 
proTlde  the  additional  »1.500  with  which  to 
buy  the  new  machine  and  under  the  over-all 
7">-percent  limitation  rate  would  have  to  earn 

And  how  fast  can  It  recover  the  «a.000  of 
capital  Invested  In  the  new  machine?  Un- 
d«  Bulletin  P  It  may  recover  this  at  the 
»te  of  1100  a  year.    To  the  small  company 

without  access  to  capital  markets  replace- 
ment is  pracUcally  impossible  in  this  situ- 
ation. 

Is  ;t  nny  wonder  that  regulation  TD-4422 
tends  to  freeze  Into  our  economic  system  the 
old,  obsolete  machines  which  should  long 
■Ince  have  been  replaced  by  new  and  more 
efflcient  equipment? 

Gentlemen,  this  regulation  Is  strangling 
modernization  and  perpetuating  obsoles- 
cence. It  operates  consi  ;ently  to  restrafn 
manufactiu-ers  from  purchasing  new  equip- 
ment, because  it  extends  the  period  of  re- 
covery of  capital  far  beyond  the  reasonably 
f(»-eseeable  futxire. 

Capital  spent  for  new  machine  tools  and 
■tmilar  productive  equipment  is  essentUl 
rlak  capital.  It  la  a  basic  principle  of  the 
employment  of  risk  capital  that  it  should 
not  be  extended  beyond  a  period  of  the 
reasonably  foreseeable  future.  An  excellent 
example  Is  th»»  policy  that  a  bank  may  not 
make  commercial  loans  over  a  period  longer 
than  5  years.  Capital  spent  for  machme 
tools  Is  recovered  out  of  work  produced  on 
those  machine  tools.  What  will  be  the  vol- 
ume of  this  work?  What  wUl  be  its  nature? 
Is  any  manufacturer  warranted  In  assum- 
ing that  the  volume  of  the  work  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  wUl  be  such,  over  a  period 
of  30  whole  years,  as  to  Justify  the  purchase 
of  that  new  machine? 

To  reverse  the  enforced  trend  toward  ob- 
solescence, and  free  manufacturers  fror .  the 
■hackles  of  this  depreciation  policy  so  that 
they  can  follow  their  natural  instinct  for 
competitive  modernization,  it  is  Imperative 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  revise 
our  tax  laws  dealing  with  the  recovery  of 
capital  Invested  in  productive  equipment. 

I  propose,  gentlemen,  an  amepdment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  would 
provide  that  after  a  certain  date  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Ck>ngre88.  rate  of  tax-free  recovery 

of  such  capital  should  be  optional  with  the 
Individual  manufacturer.  If  he  buys  a  new 
machine  tool,  lie  can  write  it  off  in  2  years, 
6  years.  10  years,  or  20,  as  he  chooses. 

He  can  make  this  decision  In  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  in  his  own  particular 
company,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  risk  in  the  reasonably  foreseeable  future. 
Be  alone  can  estimate  in  his  best  judgment 
what  that  risk  is.  and  how  rapid,  in  his 
opinion,  should  be  his  rate  of  capital  re- 
covery. 

Now,  do  not  think  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing some  untried  or  revolutionary  scheme. 
This  proposal  has  repeatedly  been  made  by 
tax  authorities  to  the  Congress.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  in  this  country  apply  a 
principle  which  has  been  applied,  and  still 
•ppUes.  in  countries  with  Industrial  econ- 
omies comparable  to  ours. 

Sweden  and  Switzerland  have  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  modem  factories  in  the 
world.  In  those  countries,  rate  of  tax-free 
recovery  of  capital  Invested  In  productive 
equipment  is  optional  with  the  Ir  dividual 
manufacturer.  In  fact,  he  may  write  off 
a  machine  in  1  year,  if  he  so  chooses. 

The  result  Is  that  modernization,  rather 
than  obsolescence,  has  been  the  order  of 
the  day. 

♦v^"**'  K^^^^naen — and  here  we  come  to 
the  crux  of  the  matter  In  view  of  today's 
circumstancea— the  depreciation  policies  of 


those  countries  have  been  definitely  linked 
with,  and  have  a  direct  bearing  upon,  their 
national  defense. 

It  Is  not  mere  coincidence  that  In  all  the 
European  wars  of  our  memory,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  have  never  been  attacked.  Why? 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons.  Including 
geography,  the  character  of  the  people,  et 
cetera,  but  one  major  reason  Is  that  the  In- 
dustrial plants  of  those  countries  were  at 
all  times  ready  for  a  maximum  production 
load.  They  did  not  have  to  be  modernized 
to  produce  the  weapons  of  war — they  were 
modernized.    They  were  ready. 

At  the  time  when  Hitler  was  ready.  Switzer- 
land was  already  90  percent  prepared  for 
war — and  the  German  general  staff  estimated 
In  1943  that  for  the  German  Army  to  go 
through  Switzerland  to  Italy  would  cost  more 
than  20  divisions.  The  modern  production 
facilities  had  placed  the  Swiss  Army  in  a 
position  to  defend  Its  mountain  stronghold. 
Now,  let  us  look  at  Germany.  In  1938.  to 
make  Germany  strong  for  war,  Germany 
adopted  the  principle  of  optional  rate  of 
recovery  of  capital  Invested  in  productive 
equipment.  A  mach'ne  could,  if  desired, 
be  written  off  in  1  year. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  United  States 
sent  over  a  group  of  experts  to  study  the 
German  machine-tool  picture.  They  found 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Allied  bombing,  Germany  still  had  as  many 
machine  tools  In  place  and  ready  to  operate 
as  we  had  at  that  time  in  the  United  States. 
The  Incentive  for  this  modernization  and 
the  development  of  new  machine  tools  like 
the  giant  presses  for  aircraft  came,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  from  a  realistic  depreciation 
allowance  to  manufacturers. 

The  secret  of  German  productivity  was  the 
small  shops  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
In  bams.  In  basements,  in  odd  corners — what 
we  In  the  United  States  call  the  "alley 
shops."  Because  subcontracting  U  so  es- 
sential In  a  defense  program,  these  small 
shops  are  the  very  backbone  of  a  prepared- 
ness program.  And  in  Germany  these  small 
shops  had  the  finest  and  best  modern  ma- 
chine tools.  Why?  Because  of  the  write- 
off provisions  permitting  recovery  of  invest- 
ment under  which  they  were  permitted  to 
operate. 

Now,  let  tu  consider,  by  contrast,  the 
United  States. 

What  happened  in  World  War  n? 

Our  existing  machine  tool  facilities 
through  no  fault  of  the  builder  or  user,  were 
utterly  Inadequate  even  to  make  a  start  upon 
full  war  production.  Our  coiintry  was  fvUl 
of  old  and  obsolete  machines.  There  was  a 
tremendous  rush  to  install  the  new  ones  re- 
quired. 

And  how  was  this  accomplished?    it  was 
accomplished    largely    by    relaxing,    for    the 
emergency,  the  provisions  of  regulation  TD- 
4422,  and  Instead  permitting  manufacturers 
to  recover  their  capital  over  the  period  of 
the    reasonably    foreseeable    risk.     The    in- 
strument used  was  the  certificate  of  neces- 
sity,  which    permitted  5-year  recovery,  and 
less  if  the  emergency  did  not  last  that  long. 
Under  certificates  of  necessity   a  flood   of 
machine  tool  orders  immediately  developed— 
machines   not    bought   by   Government,   but 
bought  by  individual  privately  owned  con- 
cerns.   And.  gentlemen,  much  the  same  situ- 
ation, as  you  know,  has  obtained  with  re- 
spect to  our  present  national  defense  pro- 
gram.     The    difllculty,    however,    with    this 
sporadic  and  periodic  recognition  of  our  un- 
realistic depreciation  poUcy  is  that  it  comes 
too  late  for  prompt  and  effective  defense 
production  without  bottlenecks. 

The  answer  is  so  plain  that  It  hardly  needs 
repetition.  If  private  industry  is  permitted 
to  recover  within  the  period  of  reasonably 
foreseeable  risk,  whatever  that  period  may 
be.  It  will,  of  its  own  initiative,  modernize 
its  plants  to  such  an  extent  that  our  country 
jrtll  be  strong  and  ready  for  any  emergency 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  regulation  TD-4422 


remains  in  effect,  we  may  expect  to  see 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  sorry  spectacle  we 
have  witnessed  in  past  years — the  spectacle 
of  the  industrial  plants  of  this  country  run- 
ning downhill  In  time  of  peace,  followed  by 
hectic  efforts  upon  the  part  of  Government 
to  remedy  the  situation  overnight  upon 
threat  of  war. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  In  the  past 
shown  concern  at  the  idea  of  optional  rate 
of  tax-free  recovery  of  capital  Invested  in 
machine  tools  and  similar  productive  equip- 
ment because  of  the  immediate  loss  In  rev- 
enue  Involved.  It  has  been  faced  with  raU- 
Ing  large  amounts  of  revenue  to  fit  mounting 
budgets  of  expenditures.  It  U  true  th« 
at  the  beginning  there  would  be  a  loss  oC 
revenue  to  the  Government;  but  bear  In 
mind  that  over  the  years  there  could  be 
no  net  loss,  because  all  that  a  company  can 
recover,  to  any  event,  u  the  actual  cost  of 
the  equipment.  The  bUlions  of  dollars  of 
facilities  written  off  In  World  War  II  are 
today  producing  large  amounts  of  added 
revenue  for  the  Treasury  because  there  are 
no  charges  against  this  revenue  for  depre- 
ciation or  amortization. 

Once  the  equipment  la  written  olT.  then 
money  which  under  the  present  system  Is 
deductible  as  deprecUUon  allowances  would 
instead  go  into  taxable  net  pronu.  As 
modernization  accelerated,  the  amount  of 
taxable  net  profit  should  increase:  because 
new  and  better  equipment  would  add  to  the 
over-all  productivity  of  the  United  States- 
and  real  wealth  is  based  upon  producUvlty' 
The  surest  way  to  create  Uxable  Income  Is 
to  improve  productivity— and  the  most  direct 
road  to  this  result  Is  the  adoption  of  the 
prtnclple  of  optional  write-off. 

I  might  add.  incldentaUy.  that  it  U  hoped 
the  machine-tool  Industry  wUl  be  operating 
at  an  annual  rate  of  11.200.000,000  sometime 
this  year.     If  the  enth-e  output  at  that  rate 

r^«L^**°  °^  *°  *  y«*»"  »t  »ould  only  be 
•1.200.000.000.  and  90  percent  of  that  output 
today  is  undoubtedly  represented  either  by 
Government  buying  or  by  6-year  amortization 
under  certificates  of  necessity,  so  there  would 
be  very  little  net  loss  of  revenue. 

We  think  nothing  today  of  spending  a 
blUlon  dollars  for  a  landing  field  in  Green- 
and  But  of  what  avail  wUl  be  our  land- 
ing  fields  If  the  plants  of  thU  country  are 
not  equipped  with  the  modem  machine 
tools  required  to  produce  the  necessarr 
planes  and  other  weapons  of  defense? 

The  United  States  now  has  an  annual 
budget  of  approximately  $85,000,000,000.  and 
further  tax  Increases  are  proposed,  as  they 
say,  "to  make  this  country  strong  "  I  say  to 
you  that  the  new  Ux  provision  which  I 
have  suggested  would  make  this  country 
strong  at  a  cost  of  only  a  fraction  of  the 
new  taxes  proposed.  The  solution  U  not 
the  hnposltion  of  higher  taxes— the  solution 
ues  in  a  depreciation  provision  which  would 
require  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to 
rellnquUh  its  stubborn  adherence  to  a  pol- 
icy that  is  consuming  the  industrial  might 
of  America. 

There  U  another  evil  in  the  present  sys- 
tem which  is  definitely   alarming.     Today 
most  of  the  machine   tools  being   built  for 
our  national-defense  program  are  bought  by 
the  Government,  or  under  Government  di- 
section  and  control.     If  we  continue   the 
Bureau     of    Internal     Revenue     regulation 
which  discourages  the  pxu-chase  of  machine 
tools  by  private  companies,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  Indicated  rate  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement,  the  time  will  not  be 
far  off  when  two-thirds  of  the  modern  ma- 
chine-tool equipment  of  the  United   States 
wlU  be  owned  or  controUed  by  Government. 
The  most  ardent  Socialist  planner  covUd  not 
have  devised  any  scheme  more  perfect  for 
his  purpose.    Do  we  want  a  country  in  which 
Government,  rather   than  private  Industry, 
has  in  its  hands  the  key  to  the  very  owner- 
ship of  our  whole  industrial  system? 


And  consider  the  situation  of  the  machine- 
tool  industry  Itself.  Due  to  the  Impact  of 
TD-4422.  plus  the  postwar  sale  of  Govern- 
ment-owned machine  tools,  our  industry  liad 
reached.  In  1949.  the  loweat  ebb  in  over  a 
decMle.  At  the  time  of  Korea,  we  were 
turning  out  fewer  machine  tools  than  we 
wets  10  years  before.  Then  suddenly,  after 
Korea,  with  our  planU  scaled  down,  with 
many  of  oxur  trained  men  gone,  and  with 
cur  finances  depleted,  we  were  expected  over- 
night to  more  tbui  quadruple  our  rate  of 
output 

Gentlemen,  this  cannot  be  done  overnight. 
If  this  country  is  to  remain  strong,  if  its 
facilities  are  to  be  modern  and  eificient.  the 
machine  tool  industry  must  be  kept  operat- 
ing at  a  certain  velocity,  with  its  facilities  in 
place,  and  with  a  trained  labor  force. 

With  TI>-442a  replaced  by  a  provUlon  per- 
mitting optional  write-off,  I  believe  that  ma- 
chine  tool    orders   from   private   industry 
would  maintain  the  required  velocity  In  the 
machine  tool   Industry.     The  sudden  Bftmm- 
modlc  and  terrlflc  efforts  which  are  impoaed 
upon  us  following  periods  of  severe  depres- 
sion would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.    Instaad 
of  Government  spending  taxpayers'  money 
to  modemlae  industrial  plants,  private  in- 
dustry would  spend  the  money,  which  would 
be  generated  out  of  the  increased  efltetency 
and  productivity  of  the  new  equipment  pur- 
chased.   Instead  of  Government  owning  and 
storing  stockpile*  of  machine  tools  in  ware- 
houses. Idle  and  subject  to  obsoleeoence  and 
waste,  the  nxitslworking  manufacturers  of 
the  country  would  create  a  vast  active  work- 
ing reserve  of  machine  tools  In  their  own 
plants. 

The  effect  that  optional  write-off  provl* 
slons  would  have  on  the  ci^ltal  goods  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  and  upon  plant 
modernization  has  been  recognised  by  the 
Treasury.  In  January  I960  a  proposal  such 
as  I  have  made  today  was  submitted  to  the 
Tr«asury  Department.  At  that  time.  Mr.  L. 
h.  Icker-RatB.  legislative  oounsd  for  the 
Treasury,  said  in  substance  that  if  at  some 
time  in  the  future  the  capital  goods  Industry 
of  the  country  needed  to  be  stUnulated.  tt 
might  be  useful. 
Well — the  need  for  stimulating  the  eoun- 

try's  capital  goods  Industry  certainly  did 
come.  It  came  with  Korea.  But  Instead  of 
adopting  the  means  which  the  Treasury's 
own  counsel  had  stated  would  operate  toward 

this  end.  the  Treasury  chose  to  retain  TD- 
4423.  which  discouraged  private  buying  of 
capital  goods,  and  let  the  emergency  l>e  met 
Instead  to  an  unnecessary  extent  by  Gov- 
ernment spending  of  taxpayers'  money. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  Indeed  poor  economy. 

Now.  your  committee  is  concerned  with 
small  business.  The  machine  tool  Indus- 
try is  small  business.  There  are  single  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States  that  do  more 
business  than  the  entire  machine-tool  mdns- 
try.  I  am  making  my  plea  to  you  today  par- 
ticularly, on  behalf  of  these  small  companies 
and  still  smaller  businesses.  I  am  talking 
also  ftbout  the  little  machine  shops  employ- 
ing anywhere  from  5  to  20  men;  family  busi- 
nesses, where  the  boss  is  the  proprietor  and 
even  works  in  the  shop  himself,  as  well  as 
running  the  business. 

It  Is  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
enterprises  like  this  that  are  the  backbone 
of  our  American  system  of  competitive  en- 
terprise. And  In  the  metalworking  field.  It 
Is  the  thousands  of  small  machine  shops  up- 
on which  we  m\ut  rely  for  the  subcontract 
work  necessary  to  attain  the  full  voliune  of 
national  defense  production. 

What  Is  happening  in  these  small  abopt 
today?  They  are  having  difflculty  in  getting 
subcontract  work,  such  as  they  got  in  the 
last  war.  Small  machine  shops  could  meet 
specifications  with  respect  to  much  of  World 
War  II  work,  but  in  many  cases  they  r^nne^ 
do  this  with  defense  work  today.  For  while 
defense   work  Is  requiring   more  accuracy. 
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their  machine  tools  have  been  wearing  out 
and    kxlng    accuracy.    These    small    shoos 

♦«°S**  ^^}°  ^^  ^^  machine  tools;  but 
m  view  of  the  penalties  Imposed  by  TD-4423 
and  the  uncertainties  even  under  a  fixed 
6-year  amortization,  they  heslute  to  spend 
the  necessary  amount  of  their  earnings  itfter 
tax«  m  a  venture  in  which  the  risk  extends 
lar  beyond  the  reasonably  foreseeable  future 
I  urge  you.  therefore,  to  reverse  the  creep- 

?**?.?°^**'*°^  ^^^^  threatens  our  pro- 
ductivity, to  encourage  modernization  to 
Implement  our  defense  program,  to  keep 
ownership  of  the  tools  of  productivity  with- 
in private  industry  rather  than  In  govem- 
muit.  t»  maintain  the  machine-tool  indus- 
uy  at  the  level  required  for  naUonal  protec- 
tion, and.  above  all  else,  to  enable  small  busi- 
nesses, the  country  over,  to  proceed  with 
confidence  in  getting  the  new  equipment 
whteh  they  need-ouusw  regulation  TD- 
4^.  and  supplant  It  with  a  tax  provision 
Which  permits  an  optional  rate  of  recovery 
of  capital  Invested  In  productive  equipment. 


Wkat  Old  Gory  Mesas  to  Ma 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 


or  OHXD 


W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB 
Thursday,  May  15. 1952 


Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  of  Ohio  annually  «)on- 
aors  an  essay  contest  throughout  the 
State  and  this  year  it  was  a  most  appro- 
priate subject.  What  Old  Glory  Means 
to  Me.  I  am  including  the  winning- es- 
say of  Lucille  Zuspan.  of  Amherst.  Ohio 
of  my  district,  and  I  extend  my  sincere 
congratulations  for  her  accomplishment: 
What  Old  Quan  Mkams  to  Mb 
CBy  Lxicllle  Zuspan) 

w  '^  _y  ^**  Glory  means  my  whoU  Ufa. 
If  It  were  not  for  our  flag.  I  wotild  not  Le 
able  to  enjoy  my  freedom.  For  only  In 
America  can  I  have  liberty,  the  ri^u  of 
Justice,  and  all  my  prlvUeges  of  citizenship. 
Old  Glory  gives  me  hope,  trust,  love,  xmder- 
standlng,  tolerance,  faith,  courage,  and  pride. 
My  hope  Is  renewed  by  looking  back 
through  the  formative  years  of  my  country. 
The  people  who  buUt  America  with  blood, 
sweat,  and  toil  hoped  for  a  better  day  when 
they  might  ease  up  a  bit.  and  enjoy  the 
things  they  had  worked  so  hard  to  obtain. 

The  trust  that  rings  forth  from  the  stars 
and  stripes  Is  one  very  few  nations  are  able 
to  know.  My  trust  Is  fulfiUed  with  the 
dawning  of  each  new  day.  As  long  as  Old 
Olory  flies  over  Amherst,  over  Ohio,  over  the 
United  States.  I  know  I  shall  be  able  to  awake 
each  morning  with  a  feeling  of  happiness, 
security,  and  gratitude.  I  know  my  coimtry 
cant  be  rased,  and  can't  be  torn  apart  as 
long  as  each  and  every  cltlaen  has  trust  In 
the  ti&g  and  believes  In  the  things  Old  Glory 
stands  for. 

I  love  my  flag  because  it  is  a  symbol  ot 
love.  The  48  gleaming  8*ar8  represent  the 
48  separate  States,  combined  to  form  the 
United  States.  Without  love  and  peace 
among  all  States.  I  would  not  be  able  to  Imy 
well,  let's  iwiy— oranges  from  California,  or 
potatoes  from  Maine,  without  paying  out- 
landish prices.  My  love  for  the  flag  is 
characteristic  of  every  American  who  ^pre- 
dates the  freedom  It  provides. 

Understanding  of  problems  in  other  coun- 
tries is  taught  to  us  from  the  time  we  enter 
school.  We  feel  sorry  for  pec^le  in  war-torn, 
starving  countries,  and,  undsrstandtiv  their 
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torrcmt,  we  are  all  the  more  thankful  for  the 
protection  Old  Glory  offers  us. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  there  so  many 
race*  creeds,  and  colors  of  people  as  here  to 
America,  the  melting  pot.  In  order  to  live  in 
harmony  with  my  next  door  neighbor,  it  is 
Important  that  I  must  be  tolerant,  it  ac- 
tually  makes  no  difference  what  my  best 
trtends  religion  Is.  or  what  the  color  of  the 
skin  of  the  boy  Is  who  site  next  to  me  in 
school  Only  here  In  America  does  everyone 
have  the  same  equal  chances,  and  nowhere 
are  there  a  more  tolerant  people. 

My  faith  Is  renewed  when  I  pledge 
my  allegiance  to  Old  Glory,  in  times  rulS 
as  ours,  anyone's  faith  Is  likely  to  waver 
and  unless  we  have  sincere  faith  and  trust 
in  the  Almighty,  our  country  and  Its  flag  we 
•re  lost  In  churches,  the  American  flag 
Stands  alongside  the  Christian  fiag.  symboHii. 
ing  a  Nation  working  together  under  God. 
Whenever  I  witness  a  parade,  my  eyes  turn 
V*"^i?"  banner  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion. Why*  I  dont  know  exactly,  except 
Uiat  it  makes  me  feel  good  deep  down  inside. 
Knowing  that  Old  Olory  is  unfurUng  its 
colors  on  this  beautiful  day.  gives  me^^>ur- 
age  to  face  what  the  future  holds.  Not  until 
8  months  ago  did  I  realise  fuUy  what  many 
others  have  felt;   the  terrible  longhig  and 

SS!nL°'t>!f "'^  *  '*^'**  one  off  to  war. 
Without  the  courage  I  get  from  faith  and 
trust  In  my  flag,  bidding  a  soldier  goodby 
would  be  almost  a  mental  Impoaslbllity 

And,  last  of  all.  there  is  my  pride  in  the 
American  flag.  I'm  proud  to  say  that  I  am 
an  American,  born  in  a  freedom-loving,  free- 
dom-giving NaUon.  I  am  proud  of  the  her- 
♦r*r  '^l  forefathers  have  given  me.  I  fe^ 
that  pride  when  I  lift  my  eyes  to  the  flag  and 

S^e'm^u'  "^  ^"^«""^  ^  P*^  <»«ep 
These  thlng»-h(^>e,  trust,  love,  under- 
standing tolerance,  faith,  courage,  and 
pride— all  combine  to  make  me  proud  to  be  a 
freedom-loving  American,  Uvlng  under  free- 
dom-giving Old  Glory.  ^^ 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday .  May  IS,  1952 
Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  t)ie  RscoRs  at  this  time  a  very 
timely  speech,  particularly  for  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Honorable  John  D.  McCaU,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  at  Jefferson,  Tex    on 
Thursday,  March  27.  1952.     Mr.  McCaU 
Is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  subjects 
discussed  by  him.    His  legal  opinions  on 
these  matters  have  great  weight  before 
state    legislatures    and    in    the    United 
States  Congress.     In  this  speech,  he  dis- 
cusses soil  and  water  conservation  and 
flood  control,  which  are  of  great  interest 
to  our  section  of  the  country. 
It  Is  as  follows: 

It  augurs  well  for  the  futuiw  when  tf 
busy  leaders  of  a  city  adc^t  conservation  as 
the  theme  of  an  annual  chamber  of  com- 
merce meetlag.  More  especially  when  the 
representatives  of  business  Interests  of  tha 
entire  area  are  invited  to  parttetpate.  I 
realtae  that  your  primary  Interest  In  thta  gnB> 
eral  subject  Is  centered  on  a  wsUi  uwieiai 
tion  program.    I  shall  detain  yo«  a  white  am 
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the  general  subject  because  the  component 
elements  of  conserving  oiir  natural  resotircea 
are  practically  Inseparable.  In  conserving 
water  by  the  same  process  we  save  the  soil 
and  the  forests. 

For  many  years,  the  people  of  our  cities 
gave  little  thought  to  the  need  of  replacing 
In  the  good  earth  the  properties  which  were 
being  extracted  by  unrotated  and  devital- 
ising crops.  During  those  years,  neither  the 
farmer  nor  the  city  dweller  were  Interested 
In  the  subject.  No  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
tain In  the  nelds  the  valuable  topsoll  which 
was  washed  down  the  hUlslde  Into  the 
•treams,  the  rivers,  and.  flnaUy.  the  sea. 
Within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  attending 
this  meeting,  it  was  the  practice  to  move  to 
new  lands  when  a  farm  was  worn  out. 

While  these  practices  were  followed  by 
the  farmers,  the  sawmill  operators  were  cut- 
ting the  timber  in  our  virgin  pine  forests 
You  wlU  recaU  they  would  cut  down  each 
merchantable  pine  tree  and  carelessly  leave 
the  tops  and  the  stumps  as  tinder  for  the 
next  Are  which  almost  Invariably  came  in 
time  to  destroy  the  seedling  pines  and  the 
■tending  hardwood  trees.  The  logging  con- 
tractor would  then  move  to  the  next  available 
tract  and  repeat  the  procedure.  He  dldnt 
wwry  about  ttre-preventlon  practices  or  re- 
planting the  denuded  lands. 

In  that  era.  and  let's  call  It  the  era  of 
•xploitetlon.    farms    were    not    really    culti- 
vated.    Botli  farms  and  forests  were  mined. 
Rain  water  falling  on   the  plowed  fields 
and  on  the  cut-over  forest  lands  would  rush 
unretarded  to  the  sea.    All  over  the  so-called 
civUized  regions  of  the  United  Stetes  accu- 
mulated rain  and  storm  waters  from  these 
sources  overtaxed  the  rivers.    When  a  stream 
Is  overtaxed  a  flood  results.     According  to 
the  best  engineering  practices.   untU   com- 
paratively few  years  ago,  the  accepted  treat- 
ment of  a  river  to  prevent  floods  was   to 
equip  It  with  a  deeper  channel,  higher  banks, 
and  to  nxake  Its  course  stralgbter,  thus  per- 
mitting the  water  to  rush  on  to  the  sea  be- 
fore it  could  do  too  much  damage  to  the 
property  abutting  the  river.     There  was  no 
thought  of  constructing  retarding  or  stor- 
age dams  to  delay  the  onrush  and  to  pre- 
serve the  floodwater  and   the  storm  water 
.     for   beneficial   uses.      Tbere   was   one   rather 
fundamental  objection  to  the  construction 
Of  a  reservoir  to  hold  back  flood  and  storm 
waters.     The  reservoir  would  soon  be  filled 
with  silt  from  the  muddy  water  and  would 
■ooii  become  useless.     So,  iintil  the  last  20 
years,  100  percent  flood  control  of  a  river  in 
meet  cases  consisted  of  such  treatment  of 
the  channel  as  would  permit  all  floodwaters, 
freighted    with    rich    topsoU.    to    reach    the 
sea  or  the  Oulf  unmolested. 

Meanwhile,  our  towns  were  becoming  more 
heavUy  populated.    Water  for  domestic  and 
Industrial   uses   was  supplied   first   by  wells 
Individually    owned,    powered    in    some    in- 
stances by  windmills.    Later,  m  nearly  every 
case,  the  towns  took  over  the  Job  of  sup- 
plying water.    Towns  dug  their  wells  deeper 
than  the  privately  owned  wells,  for  a  more 
dependable    and    safer    water    supply.      The 
towns   became   cities.     As   the  demand  for 
water  Increased,  more  wells  were  dug.     Un- 
der constant  pumping,  the  cities  found  that 
the  water  level   in  the  underground  reser- 
voirs    was   lowered.      The   wells   had    to   be 
deepened    and    the    pumps    lowered.      They 
were  plagued  with  the  nightmare  of  all  cities 
which  depend  wholly  on  well-water  supply. 
fear  of  the  day  when  the  pumps  can  be  low- 
ered no  deeper.    True.  In  some  instances  the 
city    was   situated    on   or   near   a   creek    or 
river,  but  in  all  probability  the  day-to-day 
flow  of  the  stream  was  not  dependable.    So 
If  the  city  had  chosen  to  take  Its  water  sup- 
ply from  the  stream  by  setting  its  pumpa 
on   the    bank   of   stream,    there   would    be 
many  days  that  the  pumps  could  not  oper- 
ate.    And   when  the  supply  in  the  stream 
Old  on  occasions  carry  enough  water  for  eco- 
nomical pump  operauon.  the  water  was  usu- 


ally muddy,  bearing  the  topsoU  which  had 
been  washed  from  the  farms  and  the  cut- 
over  forest  lands.  And  even  If  the  stream 
did  carry  a  dependable  flow  in  ordinary 
times.  It  woiild  not  have  been  fair  or  lawful 
for  one  city  to  take  aU  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  stream.  Only  at 
floodtlme  was  there  plenty  of  water  In  the 
stream.  Floodwaters  were  enemy  waters. 
Everybody  wanted  to  speed  them  on  to  the 
sea.  So  we  have  the  picture  of  a  city,  whose 
possibilities  of  further  expansion  are  lim- 
ited severely  because  of  a  faUlng  water  sup- 
ply, even  If  it  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream. 

So  far  our  story  is  typical  of  nearly  every 
part  of  the  United  Stetes.    Indeed,  the  waste 
of  lands  and  forests,  the  ravages  of  erosion 
and  floods  respect  no  State  boundaries     We 
might  bring  into  closer  focus  just  what  hap- 
pened  in  Texas  and  in  east  Texas  during  the 
era  of  exploitation.     Lefs  call   It  the  flrst 
100   years   of   "clvUlzed"   land   cultivation 
Tliafs   a   fair    name    because   untU   about 
100  years  ago,  most  of  the  lands  of  Texas 
were  under  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
Indians.     The  natural  grasses  and  the  pri- 
meval forests  fairly  well  held  the  rainwater 
on  the  land  where  It  fell.     Violent  floods 
were  rare  Indeed.    But  with  the  advent  of 
the   plow   and   the   saw,   our   topsoll   com- 
menced Its  rapid  flight  to  the  Qui.'  of  Mexico 
I  believe  that  civilization  attacked  this  im- 
mediate vicinity  about  1840. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Louis  Merrtll 
regional  director  at  Fort  Worth  of  the  Sou 
Conservation  Service,  for  a  few  statistics 
which  should  be  mentioned.  And  by  the 
way.  during  the  entire  history  of  the  Sou 
Conservation  Service  of  our  Government  I 
never  heard  anything  but  praise  of  its 
achievements.  The  Bureau  Is  entirely  free 
from  the  withering  breath  of  scandal  or 
■iispiclon. 

Erosion  has  moved  all  of  the  topsoU  from 
over  2,200.000  acres  of  land  In  Texas  Three 
million  of  its  acres  have  lost  80  percent  of 
the  topsolL  SUty  percent  of  the  topsoU  la 
gone  from  20,000.000  acres  and  35  percent 
from  42.000.000  acres.  There  has  been  some 
topsoU  lost  by  another  100.000  000  acres 
Tou  are  reminded  that  these  losses  were 
suffered  principally  by  the  richest  lands  in 
the  State,  those  situated  In  our  fertile  val- 
leys. Now  that's  the  contribution  of  Texas 
during  the  era  of  exploitation. 

Topsoll  Is  priceless.  usuaUy  in  virgin  con- 
dition only  a  few  Inches  thick.  Nature  re- 
quires from  300  to  1.000  years  to  buUd  an 
inch  of  it.  yet  one  heavy  rain  can  remove 
an  inch  from  an  unprotected  field,  and 
sometimes  in  a  single  rain  the  whole  layer 
of  topsoU  on  a  freshly  plowed  fleld  can  be 
washed  away. 

Man  depends  on  the  topsoll  for  his  food 
clothing  and  much  of  his  shelter.  Most  of 
the  soluble  nutrients  needed  for  the  plants 
themselves  are  found  in  the  topsoU. 

So-called  clear  cutting  and  burning  of 
woodlands  has  added  almost  as  much  to  sou 
erosion  as  the  mining  methods  of  farming. 

With  the  constent  arrival  In  east  Texas  of 
new  settlers  from  the  older  part  of  the  United 
States,  good  lands  became  scarcer,  it  has 
ever  been  necessary  for  agrlciUtural  devel- 
opment to  foUow  river  courses  to  assure 
needed  ralnfaU.  It  became  Increasingly  dif- 
flcult  to  move  on  to  the  so-called  new  lands 
Of  necessity,  the  farmer,  his  city  banker  his 
legislator,  and  his  Congressman  set  about  to 
determine  what  could  be  done  to  prevent 
thu  terrlflu  waste  of  the  priceless  soU  and 
if  possible  to  restore  a  part  of  the  losses  al- 
ready suffered. 

Then  came  the  dawn.  Witness  the  advent 
Of  the  era  of  conservation.  Adequate  reme- 
dies were  developed  with  remarkable  celerity 
by  application  of  engineering  and  agricul- 
tural science.  The  presently  accepteble 
practices  have  result^l.  I  need  do  no  more 
than  remind  you  that  through  terracing. 


contouring,  construction  of  smaU  tanks  and 
low  retarding  dams  and  scientific  crop  ro- 
taUon.  a  modem  mlrmde  has  been  wrought 
before  our  eyes.  Wlthm  the  short  space  of 
12  years.  In  the  State  of  Texas  alone.  82 
percent  of  all  farm  lands  have  been  included 
In  sou  conservation  districts.  Nearly  40 - 
000,000  acres  of  Und  in  the  State,  includlnir 
that  devoted  to  pastxire  and  farming,  «re 
under  soil  Improvement  control. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  In  the 
Marlon-Caas  Soil  Conservation  District  the 
foUowlng  are  the  flgures:  The  district'  was 
organized  In  1943.  contelns  873.000  acres 
having  616  farms  under  agreement.  Thew 
committed  farms  conteln  112.000  acres  Of 
these.  90,000  acres  have  been  brought  xinder 
control.  May  I  remind  you  that  last  month 
Mr.  RusseU  Cash,  the  chairman  of  the 
Marlon -Cass  Board  thrilled  a  Texas  meetlna 
of  the  soU-conservaUon  dUtrlcta  In  Brown^ 
wood  with  hU  address  which  showed  that 
east  Texas,  through  applied  conservation 
service.  Is  undergoing  a  transition  from  • 
way  of  life  to  an  exacting  businaaa. 

SlmUar  principles  were  applied  to  tnxr  for- 
ests. Selective  cutting  of  trees  as  needed 
has  replaced  the  indiscriminate  slashlnR  of 
our  forests.  New  trees  are  planted  to  re- 
place those  removed.  Careless  practices  are 
banned.  Fire  patrols  have  been  estebUshed 
The  lumberman  and  the  paper  manufac- 
turer have  learned  that  forests  are  capable 
of  regular  periodic  yields  of  timber,  brtha 
application  of  conservation  methods 

Through  these  sensible  steps,  much  of  the 
water  falling  on  the  farms,  the  pastures,  and 
the  forest  lands  which  to  the  past  would 
have  become  floodwaters  to  our  streams  is 
trapped  on  the  land  where  It  falU  and  where 
il^,°  !?*•  ^  Important  part  of  the  flood 
problem  has  thus  solved  by  stopptog  thm 
water  before  it  reached  the  stream 

Simultaneously  with  the  adoption  of  an- 
proved  conservation  practices  as  to  the  luie 
rt^  farm  land  and  forest  land.  U>e  scientists 
and  the  engineers  recaUed  that  storm-  and 
f^7'^  themselves  could  be  converted 
Into  important  economic  uses  if  stored  In- 
stead   of    catepulted    toto    the    sea     Thev 

^*iJi^  »""*"'*'■•   "^^   "^«   !»•«   that 
T^e  world  turns  sofUy.  not  to  spUl  lu  lakes 

and  the  scientists  they  had  long  known^ 
these  principles,  but  were  unable  until  rJ. 

ZTfJ^\^  ^  convince  our  sUteamen  who 
control   the   purse   strings 

Its'^lSon**!?n®»K***  0«^"^*nt  restudled 
Its  position  on  the  control  of  floods  the  re- 
S\S^  evidenced  by  the  revls^TS'eat^ent 
during  the  past  few  years  of  the  Mls«jxm. 
Mississippi  River  Valleys.  Instead  oTSJtog 
entirely  on  the  efllcacy  of  straightened  chaS? 
ne^  levees  and  dikes  to  rush  Uie  storm  wd 
floodwaters  to  the  Gulf,  the  Government  la 
constructing  a  great  number  of  li^e^uto^. 
tog  reservoirs  to  tht  western  pa/t  of  the 
country  where  much  of  the  fl^iaSr 
originates  and  where  stored  water Tlnd^ 
badly  needed  for  Irrigation.  munlcTpa?  a^ 
industrial  purposes.  So  theU  enemy  wa"™ 
have  been  converted  and  are  belne^nver^ 
Into  allies  of  man  and  hU  c*^SlS      iS2 

S^'Vn°d\'h""^*  "^7"^  *^«  preventions 
r^tJ^  ""!  ""  °'  floodwaters  has  been 
c™,^^fK*^^  ^^  °P«olo'"  Of  the  Supreme 
f^^?  *k'  ^v'"*^  ^^^-  Sl°«  1936  flood 
?u?to^  'h""""^  °°'  "P^*««»  ^°  the  ConS 
tutlon    has  been  considered  a  lawful  dutv 

S^fver  fmn '°'"''  0°^"'^'^"t  par«cipat™n 
to  river  improvements  was  resUted  largely 

^Sf.L^'''*''^*;  '•'-  construction.  bfiS 
?,S^i^h  ?^  '*"""  faculties,  designed  to 
Si^I^«'  interests  of  navigation  under  the 
Commerce  clause  of  tiie  Constitution.     Now 

Ja^Sn^aT  duLr  *=°'-'-«-  -  r-o«ni«d 

In  Texas,  we  have  long  realized  the  inada- 

?h^l      t  dependable  supply  of  water.     TUta 

!rf^^^*  "  '**°  *<^*«  ^  »»»•  western  nirt 
Of  the  Stete  where  the  rainfaU  l«  Umit^ 


and  no  part  of  Texas  Is  free  from  recurrtog 
droughts  nor  Is  any  part  of  the  State  free 
from  floods.  Even  the  normally  dry  water- 
sheds of  western  and  northwestern  Texas 
are  subjected  to  periodic  devastating  floods. 
Certainly  thu  Is  so  In  east  Texas.  In  east 
T«xas  water  may  be  likened  to  the  bviatoess 
of  one  of  my  Dallas  friends.  He  says  he  al- 
ways has  either  too  much  or  too  none.  By 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  1917,  It 
became  the  public  duty  of  the  Stete  to  con- 
serve aU  of  our  natural  resources  through  the 
preservation  of  top  soil,  the  prevention  of 
floods  and  the  storing  of  flood  and  storm 
waiters  so  as  to  extract  therefrom  their  great- 
est economic  value  and  use. 

About  the  time  the  Texas  conservation 
amendment  was  adopted  In  1917.  experts 
found  that  practically  aU  of  the  water  to  the 
natural  flow  of  our  streams  had  been  appro- 
priated for  uae.  So  the  only  water  available 
for  new  lises  or  new  users  would  have  to 
come  from  the  storm  and  flood  waters.  But 
these  waters  are  not  susceptible  to  use  unless 
stored  during  the  storm  period  for  use  In 
normal  times.  The  constnictlon  of  storage 
reservoirs  U  very  expensive.  To  facUltete 
the  ftoandng  of  conservation  dams  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  directed  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  general  laws  providing  for  crea- 
tion of  conservation  and  reclamation  dls- 
trtcu.  And  the  people,  to  the  constitutional 
amendment,  conferred  upon  the  legislature 
the  right  to  pass  specUl  laws  creating  todi- 
Tklual  dlstrlcta.  Of  course,  the  United  Stetes 
Oovemment  also  has  certain  rights  to  con- 
struct dams  to  the  several  State*. 

For  a  moment  let's  revert  to  the  plight  of 
our  typical  city  which  found  that  It  was  fast 
approaching  an  acuta  shortage  of  water  be- 
cause of  Increasing  demands  and  a  greatly 
lowered     water    table.     That    condition     is 
typical  of  many  Texas  dtlee.     From  1890  to 
1940  water  consumption  to  Texas  increased 
7,000  percent  while  the  population  Increased 
only  287  percent.    And  In  the  past  decade  air 
condltiontog  has  greatiy  increased  the  bur- 
den on  every  city's  water  supply.    Last  week, 
to    his   address    to   the   cattlemen   in   Fort 
Worth.  Governor  Shivers  termed  Texas'  wa- 
ter  resource*    more   precious    than    oU    and 
called   on   the   convention   to   help  devise   a 
long-range  conservation  plan  under  our  ade- 
quate constitutional  provision.    He  said  the 
time  wUl  probably  come  "when  water  will  be 
piped  across  the  Stete  from  one  area  to  an- 
other, much  as  oU  and  gaa  are  now." 

Now.  we're  down  to  the  point  of  consider- 
ing the  best  use  of  the  proposed  FerreU's 
Bridge  Dam  which  has  been  authorized  for 
construction  by  the  Congreas  on  Cypress 
Creek  a  few  miles  above  Jefferson.  The 
dam  as  authorized  woiUd  have  provided 
storags  capMlty  far  flood  control  only,  so 
that  practically  the  entire  reservoir  of  «00.- 
000  acre-feet  capacity  must  be  kept  empty 
to  take  care  of  prospective  fiooda.  and  to 
case  of  floods  emptied  as  soon  as  the  river 
banks  below  could  accommodate  release  of 
the  stored  water.  No  part  of  the  reservoir 
would  be  avaUable  for  storage  of  water 
needed  by  the  cities  and  Industries. 

Some  a  years  ago.  the  people  to  this  vleto- 
!ty  realized  that  the  propoeed  reservoir  would 
solve  the  flood  problem,  but  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  hold  additional  water  badly 
needed  for  municipal  and  todustrlal  use.  and 
that  unless  the  structure  were  enlarged  such 
storm  water  would  continue  to  flow,  unused, 
toto  4he  Bed  River,  the  Mississippi,  and 
thence  to  the  Gulf.  So  Congreasnuin  Wkwht 
Paxmam  urged  the  Corps  of  Engtoeers  to  re- 
study  the  design  of  the  dam  with  the  idea 
of  adding  either  150.000  or  250.000  acre-feet 
of  additional  storage,  the  exact  amotuit  to 
be  determined  In  the  study. 

We  know  that  thls'request  has  been  favor- 
ably considered  and  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers continued  to  press,  diligently,  tte 
studies  until  the  very  moment  that  funds 
for  the  study  became  unavailable  for  the 
purpoee.    As    a    matter    of    fact.    s\ifflclent 
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money  had  been  reserved  to  complete  this 
study,  but  a  few  months  ago  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  Army  revoked  the  authority 
to  use  the  funds  for  this  purpow^  because 
his  office  had  been  directed  by  the  President 
to  reaUocate  aU  unused  money  to  emergency 
usee.  This  directive  had  the  effect  of  requir- 
ing immediate  use  of  avaUable  funds  to 
studying  the  distress  situation  at  Kansas 
City  which  had  Just  suffered  a  calamitous 
flood.  Last  Thursday  Congreesman  Patmah 
authorlised  me  to  teU  you  that  he  has  been 
to  see  the  President  and  presented  the  re- 
quest that  the  completion  of  these  studies 
at  FerreU's  Bridge  Dam  be  classed  as  an 
emergency  item.  He  told  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent U  sympathetic  and  that  FerreU's  Bridge 
project  is  now  under  consideration  for  a 
reclassification  as  an  emergency  objective. 
We  hope  that  very  soon  the  study  will  be 
resumed. 

Let's  asBimae  that  FerreU's  Bridge  Dam  Is 
to  be  constructed  with  the  added  capacity. 
This  wUl.  of  course,  require  an  appropriation 
by  the  Congress. 

Under  optimum  conditions,  then  wlU  be 
avaUable  to  the  reservoir  250.000  acre-feet  of 
usable  storage.     Let's  assume  that  there  are 
10  towns  and  clUea.  and  we  will  refer  to  aU 
of  them  as  cities,  wlthto  economical  distance 
of  the  reservoir.     How  wUl  It  be  possible  for 
these  cities  and  the  industries  situated  In 
or  near  the  cities  to  obtain  the  right  to  use 
the  stored  water?    Ceralnly  no  one  Industry 
and  no  one  of  iwld  cities  is  to  position  to 
negotiate  the  purchase  of  aU  of  this  storage 
capacity.     Also,  we  know  that  the  Army  pre- 
fers to  negotiate  with  a  single  party,  or  at 
least  with  a  Umlted  number  of  parties,  pro- 
vided assurance  Is  given  that  aU  of  the  pubUc 
agencies  needing  water  wUl  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  in   the   use  of  the 
water. 

Under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  wa- 
ters stored  at  a  dam  of  this  kind  belong  to 
the  people  of  the  Stete  to  which  the  project 
is  located,  but  the  dam  and  reservoir  remain 
the  property  of  the  United  Stetes  Govern- 
ment. And  before  the  people  of  the  Stete 
have  the  right  to  use  this  storage  capacity 
It  Is  proper  that  payment  be  made  to  the 
Government  for  such  storage  rights  *nd  for 
the  service  rendered  by  the  Government  In 
storing  the  water. 

There  Is  ample  auth<Hity  under  the  1917 
constitutional  amendment  to  create  a  dis- 
trict which  would  conteln  wlthto  ite  bound- 
aries the  several  cities  now  showing  toterest 
In  procuring  the  water  supply.  The  legis- 
lature has  passed  general  laws  under  which 
such  a  district  might  possibly  be  formed,  but 
the  general  law  on  the  subject  is  not  en- 
tirely adequate.  The  legislature  has  author- 
ity under  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
pass  a  special  law  creating  such  a  district. 

Following  the  pattern  of  similar  enter- 
prises It  Is  suggested  that  a  determination 
be  made  first  as  to  which  cities  wlU  be  sit- 
uated wlthto  the  proposed  district.  These 
should  be  ocxnmunltles  which  are  consid- 
ered wlthto  reasonable  transmission  distance 
from  the  reservoir.  Having  determined  the 
are*  It  Is  suggested  that  the  mayor  of 
each  of  the  towns  and  cities  therein  name 
two  representatives  of  such  city,  and  that 
the  group  of  representatives  thus  chosen 
constitute  the  Informal  association.  The 
association  would  then  elect  ite  officers.  The 
association  woxUd  need  to  confer  with  en- 
gtoeers and  attorneys,  who  woiUd  ftoaUy  be 
employed  by  the  district. 

Such  district  woiUd  toclude  wlthto  Ite 
boundaries  only  the  territory  of  the  several 
proposed  constltutent  cities.  You  wiU  re- 
call that  the  district  would  have  the  i«- 
sponsibiUty  of  payment  to  the  United  States 
Government  of  the  cost  of  the  storage  at  the 
dam  and  payment  for  necessary  purification 
and  pumping  faculties  and  the  pipeltoes  to 
oonvey  the  water  from  the  reservoir  to  Uie 
gates  of  the  several  cities. 
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It  Is  common  knowledge  that  Lone  Star 
Bteel  Co.,  an  todustry  situated  wlthto  the 
general  area,  but  not  wlthto  one  at  the  cities 
desires  to  acquire  an  additional  water  sup-' 
ply  as  insurance  against  toterruption  of  ex- 
panded  operations.  The  company  owns  a 
satisfactory  water  supply,  but  as  Is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  cities,  it  must  have  regard 
tor  future  needs.  So,  assuming  that  there 
WUl  b«  260,000  acre-feet  of  storage  avaUable 
for  aU  purposes,  it  Is  believed  that  the  spon- 
sors could  depend  on  Lone  Star  Steel  Co  's 
taking  not  leas  than  one-fifth  of  the 
load  Insofar  as  the  obligation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  le  concerned.  And  If  the  storage 
available  should  be  150.000  acre-feet  the 
company  could  stand  one-third  of  the  ac- 
quisition oost  of  the  storage. 

Cities  capable  of  being  served  by  a  project 
Of  this  kind  are  fortunate.    It  would  be  Im- 
possible flnanclaUy  for  them  to  fljianoe  the 
construction  of  a  large  dam  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  serve  their  needs  and  to  provide 
250,000  acre-feet  of  conservation  storage     In 
the  flrst  place  the  structure  would  have  to 
be  built  much  larger  than  that  to  order  to 
accompUah  the  required  amount  of  oonaer- 
vatlon  storage.     In  this  case,  the  Qovem- 
ment  Itself  win  have  the  burden  of  con- 
stnictlng  the  dam  at  a  great  many  mUllons 
Of  dollars  cost,     if  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  f oUow  Its  usual  thinking  to  allocating 
and  determining  the  cost  of  this  conserva- 
tlon  storage  it  wUl  probably  be  satisfied  for 
the  district  (or  some  other  representative  of 
the  Included  cities)  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
conservation   storage.     In   other  words,  the 
corps  of  Engtoeers  would  aecerteln  the  cost 
of  the  dam  buUt  to  a  height  Just  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  its  flood-control  requiremente 
with  allowance  for  sedlmentetion.    It  would 
then  ascertato  the  cost  of  the  stinicture  if 

^^♦'i,'"^^^'L''""'^''''^y  ^^^  to  take  care 
of  the  added  280.000  acre-feet  of  storage.  The 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  lower  dam 

«J  f^"**  "^  **"•  ^^^^^  ^^  would  be 
called  the  Incremental  cost  of  the  250,000 

^t^  °i.!^^^-  '*  *•  altogether  probable 
that  the  dlstrtcte.  or  the  repreeentetlvee  of 
the  cities,  would  be  required  to  pay  only  the 
incremental  cost.  It  is  likely  that  the  cost 
to  the  district  might  be  further  reduced  br 
any  value  which  the  Government  might  give 
Incidental  services  of  the  structure  such  as 
recreational  use  and  for  wildlife  preserva- 
tion. You  might  have  a  dam  coeting  twenty 
or  thirty  million  dollars,  whereas  the  share 
of  the  district  to  that  case  might  be  between 
two  minion  and  three  mUllon  dollars.  So 
you  see  the  advantage  of  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture of  this  kind. 

I  shall  take  only  a  moment  of  your  time  to 
discuss  the  benefits  to  this  area  of  the  pro- 
posed Improvement  of  Cypress  Creek.    Gov- 
ernor Beauford   Jester  spent   the   last   year 
of  his  life  to  an  effort  to  tosplre  the  people 
of  "ftxas  to  the  necessity  and  the  benefits  of 
conserving  the  storm  and  flood  waters  of  the 
State — the  only  remaining   source  of  water 
for  new  uses.     I  had  the  pleasure  of  worktog 
with  him  at  seven  regional  meetings,    with 
prophetic  taslght  he  told  us  that  the  only 
limiting  factor  to  the  commercial,  economic 
and  industrial  growth  of  Texas  is  the  lack 
of  a  dependable  supply  of  water  and  that  the 
community    which    equips    Itself    with    an 
abundant  supply  wUl  soon  find  new  Industry 
knocktog  at  Ito  door.    At  that  very  time  he 
had  In  his  office  Inquiries  from  scores  of  to- 
dostrles  seeking  entrance  to  our  State  which 
affords    such    favorable    cUmate,    abundant 
natural  fuel,  and  tatelllgent  native  labor. 
I'm  glad  to  report  that  to  every  section  of 
the  State  totelUgent  efforte  are  being  made 
to  create  by  conservation  the  needed  supply. 
There  could  be  a  lesson  to  this  J^rrell's 
Bridge  Reservoir  for  many  other  a^^tAnnf  ^f 
our  great  country.     Wherever  a  flood-con- 
trol dam  Is  contemplated  if  the  plaa  does 
not  include  the  storsfe  of  praeUeally  100 
percent  of  the  estimated  flood  watov.  the 
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engineers  might  well  afford  to  give  further 

study  to  the  prospective  economical  use  of 
the  additional  water  which  could  be  stored. 
Among  other  uaes  alr-condltloning  require- 
ments have  contributed  to  water  shortaget 
all  over  the  Nation.  There  is  a  water  problem 
nearly  everywhere. 

And  to  the  conunanttlfls  In  this  area  which 
are  threatened  with  acute  water  shortage,  I 
hope  you  will  encounter  a  minlmxmi  of  de- 
laying obetacles  for  as  Plautua  said  hundreds 
of  years  ago  "It  is  wretched  business  to  be 
digging  a  well  Just  as  thirst  is  maaterlns 
you."  • 


How  To  Redace  the  Cost  of  Major  Eqdp- 
■ent  for  tkc  UaMed  States  Department 
of  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  JR. 

or  rENNSTLVAWIA 

m  THJ5  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1952 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRo,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment by  E.  Burke  Wilford: 

How  To  RxDirci  th«  Cost  ot  MA.ro*  Bqttip- 
MSNT  r(»  TRX  UNrrxD  Statzs  Dbfabticbmt 
or  DovNsa  - 

(By  K.  Burke  Wilford) 

NXB>  roa  A  SOUND  PaOOHAM 

During  any   period   of   expansion  of  our 
national  defense  effort  there  is  a  crying  need 
to  study  the  efficiency  of  military  equip- 
ment.   Xach  year  certain  types  of  armored 
vehicles,  gwaa.  aircraft,  and  even  vessels  be- 
come obsolete,  either  from  laclc  of  flre  power, 
•peed,     or     load-carrying     capacity.     Along' 
with  the  improvement  of  any  piece  of  equip- 
ment, whether  for  the  Navy,  Army,  or  Air 
Force,  should  go  better  methods  of  procure- 
ment.    This  should   not  only  increase   the 
mlUtary  efficiency,  but  will  have  incentives 
for    simplifying    the   design,   reducing   the 
manpower  required  to  operate,  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  Anally  the  cost  of  the  article 
itself.     Up  to  the  present  time  the  tendency 
is  to  build  the  bigger,  more  complicated  ar- 
ticles, requiring  additional  personnel  to  op- 
erate and  service,  without  much  thought  to 
either  the  iniUal  coat  or  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion. 

On  the  scientific  horlson  today  our  engi- 
neers  are   bringing  forth   new    idea*   which 
may  reverse  this  trend  and  allow  America  to 
get  more  defense  per  dollar  in  spite  of  in- 
flated labor  and  material  costs.    Such  inven- 
tions  as   the  shaped  charge  may  make  a 
smaller  gun  as  effective  as  a  16-lnch  gun  in 
naval  use.     The  recoiUess  rifle  may  simplify 
field  artillery  and  reduce  the  price  of  operat- 
ing and  equipping  a  division  with  more  flre 
power.     Rockets  are  certainly  less  expensive 
than  a  mounted  155-mllllmeter  gun.     Even 
in  the  aircraft  Itself,  large  nelda  for  the  Air 
Porce  and  supercarrlers  tor  the  Navy  may 
eventually  be  unnecessary,  with  a  large  re- 
duction In  personnel  and  a  great  increase  in 
flying    efficiency.     These    things    will    come 
depending  on  the  proportion  of  research  and 
development  funds  of   the  Department  of 
Defense  which  are  spent  in  bringing  ideas 
quickly  into  production.     But  it  la  not  nec- 
essary to  wait  for  the  services  to  reduce  to 
practice  the  above-mentioned  fimdamental 
improvements  in  order  to  make  a  good  start 
on  reducing  the  cost  of  military  equipment 
We    should    start    inunedlately    to    make 
fundamental  coat  studies  for  comparison  of 


all  major  Navy.  Army,  and  Air  Force  equip- 
ment. We  are  talking  about  building  50.000 
airplanes  and  36.000  tanks  per  year  to  supply 
oxii  allies  and  ourselves.  If  these  aircraft 
average  10  tons  each,  we  are  talking  about 
600,000  tons,  or  1,000,000,000  poimds  of  air- 
craft per  year.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
average  coet  does  not  greatly  exceed  SIO  per 
pound,  which  was  the  average  for  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  The  average  cost  of  air- 
craft Uxlay  ia  better  than  tao  per  pound,  or 
greater  than  the  cost  of  sterling  silver.  So 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  as  steady  produc- 
tion increases  in  the  aircraft  industry,  large 
reductions  in  cost  per  pound  must  and  can 
be  made  In  order  to  give  the  democraciea  the 
squadrons  required. 

The  35.000  tanks  at  80  tons  each  means 
1,050,000  tons,  which  U  a  Uttle  over  3.100.- 
000,000  pounds.  The  average  automobile 
weighs  nearly  4,000  pounds  and  costs  $2,000. 
wholesale,  or  a  little  over  50  cents  per  pound; 
while  a  60,000-pound  tank  costs  better  than 
$130,000.  or  $3  per  pound,  which  is  four  times 
the  cost  per  pound  of  a  good  automobile. 
This  seems  far  out  of  line  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  average  cost  of  high-grade  steel  sel- 
dom exceeds  10  cents  per  pound.  Even  add- 
ing 300  percent  labor  and  100  percent  over- 
head on  both  material  and  labor,  the  coet 
should  not  exceed  60  cents  per  poimd.  which 
Is  but  slightly  higher  than  the  average  coet 
per  potmd  of  an  automobUe.  So  something 
can  be  done  to  give  America  more  defense 
with  less  taxpayers'  dollars. 

The  shipbuilding,  armament,  and  aircraft 
Industries  will  not  take  tl^e  Initiative. 
Those  in  the  services  can  do  much  to  help, 
but  to  spark  plug  a  program  of  such  magni- 
tude and  far-reaching  consequences  for  the 
mUltary  and  economic  life  of  America,  the 
InltUtive  must  come  from  public-spirited 
citizens  having  vision  and  independence  of 
thought. 

It  is  good  Communist  theory  and  often 
seen  in  the  press  that  the  way  to  sap  and 
weaken  America  is  to  commit  the  United 
States  of  America  to  a  long  period  of  high 
defense  spending.  In  the  light  of  world 
conditions  it  seems  that  we  must  help  to  arm 
our  allies  and  have  a  fair  sized  Army  inte- 
grated with  overwhelming  naval  and  air 
supremacy.  These  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  bringing  forth  the  most  efficient  types 
of  military  equipment  in  all  branches,  with 
an  adequate  volume  of  production  at  a 
reasonable  coet.  This  can  be  stimulated 
by  the  suggested  over-all  approach  contained 
herein. 


had  practically  all  the  equipment  installed 
before  final  assembly.  The  writer,  during 
1043-43  was  working  for  Consolidated  Vultee 
Aircraft  Corp..  research  dlvUJon.  Dearborn, 
If  Ich.,  and  he  spent  many  evenings  with  the 
executives  and  Jimmy  Doolittle  and  observed 
the  latter  organize  the  Detroit  executives 
into  military  producers. 

There  was  constant  complaint  about  un- 
necessarily complicated  designs,  and  it  must 
be  said  that  the  present  high  cost  of  military 
equipment  largely  results  from  the  attempt 
to  Improve  the  accuracy  and  performance  of 
older,  complicated  typee  of  equipment.     It 
is  thought  that  the  first  step  in  the  simpll- 
flcation  of  design  is  to  reduce  quickly  to  serv- 
ice practice  new  basic  principles  which  are  in- 
herently better.    Alternately,  and  if  there  is 
sufficient  time,  many  of  the  standard  com- 
mercial articles,  vehicles,  and  aircraft  can  be 
quickly  redesigned  for  mUltary  use.  without 
slowing  up  production.    An  outotanding  ex- 
ample of  this:  The  first  step  was  done  by  the 
Helnta  Manufacttiring  Company   of   Pliiia- 
delphia  on  the  80  mm.  naval   gun  mount. 
The  use  of  the  Jeep  as  a  mUltary  vehicle  and 
the  use  of  Piper  Cube  for  liaison  aircraft  by 
the  Army  have  created  a  great  record  for 
rellabUlty    of    simplified    articles.      Our   Jet 
airplanes  have  many  fewer  parts  than  wo- 
peUer   type   aircraft,   and   when   the   power 
plant  instruments  and  rocket  launcher*  are 
simple,  they  should  cost  less  than  the  equiva- 
lent engine  propeUer  driven  machine. 

The  aircraft  Industry  sUtes  that  compU- 
cations  in  design  are  mainly  Government  re- 
quired. They  niay  not  be  responsible  for  the 
high  cost  of  equipment  and  gadoetrv  but 
certainly,  with  steady  volume,  they  can 
■impllfy  designs  so  as  to  reduce  the  coet  of 
the  air-frame  and  power  plant.  But  I  do 
not  think  any  of  the  military  suppliers  wUl 
do  it  without  incentive.  People  do  not  gen- 
erally change  their  ways  unless  they  are 
forced  to  by  public  oplnfon  or  procurement 
procedurea.  *^     —ouwu* 
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FACTOBS  AmCTINO  TH«  COST  OF  ICnJTABT 
CQXnPlCKIfT 

The  main  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  ex- 
perimental and  production  equipment  can 
be  attributed  to  the  following: 

1.  Complication  of  design. 

3.  High  engineering  overhead. 

3.  Lack  of  perfection  in  article  before 
production. 

4.  Lack  of  incentive  for  low  cost  t>ro- 
ductlon. 

6.  Improper  tooling  and  equipment.  The 
tooling  must  be  carefully  matched  to  the 
yearly  quantity.  There  is  some  danger  in 
overtooling  as  there  is  in  undertooling. 

6.  DetaUed  cliangea,  either  inltUted  by  the 
Oovernment  or  the  manufactxirer.  which 
destroys  production  continuity. 

7.  Lack  of  personal  responsibUlty  both 
from  a  iatwr  and  Inspectlon-manaaement 
viewpoint.  * 

1.  Complication   of  design 

The  design  of  military  equipment  Is  gen- 
erally complicated,  little  thought  having 
been  given  to  production  problems.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  Henry  Kaiser's  ship  yards 
and  Ford's  WUlow  Run  aircraft  plant  were 
so  outstanding  in  World  War  n  was  that 
they  broke  down  the  production  of  tbelr  ves- 
sel* and   their  bomben  Into  units  which 


2.  High  engineering  overhead 
In  all  Industries  where  experimental  -fork 
i«  closely  associated  with  production  end- 
neering  overhead  is  usually  high.    Develop- 
ment of  new  and  improved   equipment  for 
the  armed  servl  .s  is  a  very  pressing  prob- 
lem.    In    peacetime    Congress    approprtatea 
little  money  for  development,  and  most  of 
that  goes  tlu-ough  channels  which  are  rather 
■et  in  their  ways,  so  that  in  peacetime  up 
to  now    there   has   not  been   as   much   im- 
provement in  new  article*  as  there  ahould 
be.     There  Is  no  clear  line  drawn  between 
research  and  experimental  machines  destined 
for  production.     Articles  which  are  funda- 
inental   Improvements   can   be  proposed  to 
the  Government,  built  with  a  minimum  of 
paper    work    and    expense,    and   the  major 

fX?  H*^  H^^^^-     '^°^  ^^^'^  "^  destined 
lor  limited  production  can  be  produced  un- 

h!!  ?.  "^V,   '^''Pfoo'  »y»tem.  ao  that  any 
detaU  problem*  will  be  eliminated  before  all- 
out    production   Is   started,      -t    wiu    be   re- 
membered that  in  the  BatUe  of  the  Bulge 
and    early   in   Korea.    United    States    tank* 
Which  were  in  production  did  not  measure 
up  to  current  Unk  requirements.    This  was 
due  to  lack  of  perfecting  torque  bar  action, 
wide  tracks  and  heavy  guns,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  Walter  Christie  back  in  the 
thirties,  and  was  perfected  by  Lord  Nuflleld 
at  England,  and  eventually  Incorporated  by 
the  Germans  and  Russians  in  their  World 
War  II  tanks. 

The  high  engineerl..g  overhead  of  moet  of 
the  military  suppliers  is  caused  by  lack  of 
proper  segregation  of  their  research  experi- 
mental and  production-engineering  depart- 
ment*.  The  experimental  engineers  do  not 
bring  their  designs  to  perfection  before  pro- 
ductlon  Is  attempted.  The  development  of 
au  military  equipment  should  be  divided  Into 
three  *tep*: 


A.  The  reeeareh  dmm  (marked  "B")  which 
is  proposed  and  executed  under  Government 
contract,  under  the  most  slmpUfled  speciflca- 
tions  and  facilities.  This  will  reduce  the 
coet  of  experimental  machines  because  basic 
Improvements  wUl  tie  tried  out  qulcldy  and 
cheaply. 

B.  The  experimental  class  (marked  "X") 
with  a  designation  of  It*  production  u*e, 
•uch  a*  "X-F"  for  pursuit  aircraft.  These 
machines  are  buUt  for  service  trial  after  the 
basic  design  la*  had  the  major  problem* 
worked  out  c€  the  reeeareh  article.  The 
experimental  work  in  this  claaslflcatlon  la 
mainly  of  a  detailed  nature.  Involving  In- 
stallation of  guns,  rockets,  radar,  automatic 
control  instrument*,  and  other  Oovemment- 
fnmlsbed  equipment. 

C.  The  production  claaaificatlon  (marked 
only  for  iU  miUtary  use).  By  the  time  we 
are  ready  for  this  classlflcatlon.  the  uajor 
and  detailed  difficulties  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  manufacturer  through  actual 
service  and  combat  trials.  In  this  engineer- 
ing ield.  attention  1*  paid  mainly  to  sim- 
pllflcation  for  speed  of  production  and  re- 
duction of  cost.  As  few  changes  as  possible 
should  be  made  here. 

In  general,  the  reaearch  and  lay-out  dealgn 
engineers  ahould  be  segregated  in  a  comer 
of  the  main  plant,  or  In  a  separate  small 
plant,  and  In  these  groups  the  highest  cali- 
ber of  men  ahould  correlate  design  and  build 
and  test  It  quickly.  After  it  is  found  that 
the  fimdamental  principle*  of  a  deaign  have 
been  correctly  executed,  it  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  detail  engineer*  for  detailed  de- 
sign drawlnga.  with  one  or  two  production 
men  working  with  thla  group,  before  releas- 
ing for  production.  Research  and  produc- 
tion brains  do  not  mix. 

Bnglnecrlng  overhead  may  be  kept  under 
100  percent  among  the  military  supplier* 
If  the  foregoing  simplified  erglneering  pro- 
cedure* are  adopted.  There  are  a  few  com- 
panies which  are  low-cost  producers,  and  the 
methods  employed  by  them  should  be  ap- 
plied to  others  in  their  respective  field*. 

J.  Lack  0/  perfection  to  articU  before 

"  '  \  production 

The  weiipons  of  our  enemies  frequently 
look  more  formidable  and  more  highly  de- 
veloped than  our  own  weapons  of  the  same 
class.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true;  but  if 
you  asked  the  average  man  on  the  street  and 
questioned  him  closely  on  the  most  effective 
weapons  he  would  probably  name  the  Ger- 
man 88-milliineter  gun.  the  Rtiaaian  T-M 
tank,  and  the  British  Jet  pursulU.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  that  the  reason  for  the  supe- 
riority of  these  weapon*  He*  on  early  start 
and  concentration  of  effort  in  their  develop- 
ment and  production.  Therefore,  If  we  are 
going  to  have  equipment  which  is  perfected 
before  it  is  required  for  production  we  must 
start  Immediately  working  Intensively  on 
basic  improvement*.  Much  money  is  spent 
on  experlmc;ntal  designs,  but  very  litUe  on 
the  research  necessary  to  bring  out  basic  im- 
provements on  any  fundamental  change  in 
the  art  of  war.  We  must  go  at  It  In  the  same 
way  that  the  Russians  and  the  British  did. 
out  of  mUltary  necessity,  and  as  we.  our- 
selves, did  in  connection  with  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Suflkclent  articles  should  be  fabricated  so 
that  actual  trial  by  the  armed  services  can 
be  effected,  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
suppliers'  engineers;  all  possible  changes 
should  be  made  before  it  is  turned  over  for 
production.  Prom  then  on  both  the  research 
engineers  and  the  Oovernment  services 
should  limit  changes  only  to  ttiose  essential 
to  the  military  effect  of  the  article,  and  these 
should  be  carefully  screened  so  as  not  to 
raise  coet*.  It  1*  not  imcommon  for  a  com- 
pany to  suggest  a  detailed  change  In  order  to 
get  an  Increa-w  in  the  contract  price.  It  la 
also  a  common  thing  for  the  military  to  In- 
sist upon  a  detailed  change  which  Is  on* 


ofllcer**  particular  idea.  Such  changes  do 
not  necessarily  improve  the  effectiveness  d 
the  article  but  are  sure  to  raise  the  coet. 

The  average  services  supplier  does  not  wish 
to  change  design,  and  only  does  so  when 
forced  by  competiUon  or  speciflcatloa 
changes.  In  fact,  mast  imfntivement*  sug- 
gested, either  from  within  the  Government 
or  industry,  ccane  from  some  individual's 
pioneering  effort,  which  was  thought  imprac- 
tical when  first  suggested.  It  usually  re- 
quire* the  pioneering  indivldtial  to  become 
associated  with  some  Industry  or  government 
laboratory  which  sell*  the  idea  to  one  of  the 
aervioea. 

The  main  thing  I*  to  get  *tart«d  quickly, 
and  continually  pxish.  peacetime  or  war- 
time, the  development  of  fundamental  idea* 
which  may  work  out  into  important  mUl- 
tary item*.  Several  attempts  with  each  idea 
ahould  be  made,  and  the  Reserch  and  De- 
velopment Board  ahould  not  only  coordinate 
the  development  work,  but  should  have 
power  to  insist  that  the  service*  *pend  suf- 
ficient money  to  see  that  every  good  Idea 
on  the  horizon  receives  proper  handling. 
Most  Inventors  and  scientists  are  not  good 
aaleamen  and  this  results  In  many  out-of- 
date  things  being  sold  to  the  services  when 
better  ideas  should  be  ready  for  production 
if  given  the  green  light  to  put  them  through 
•«rvlce  trial  when  first  proposed.  If  it  isn't 
started  early  enough  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  put  the  article  into  production  before  it 
Isperfeetec. 

4.  Lack  of  incenUve  for  low  cott  production 
Incentive  for  low-coat  production  ihould 
be  kept  prominent  in  all  procurement  pro- 
cedure. The  Navy  has  led  the  field  in  thl* 
respect  and  their  work  with  Grumman  Air- 
craft in  this  connection  is  outstanding. 
Grumman  produces  very  good  airplanes  far 
below  the  cost  of  other  naval  constructor*. 
They  seem  to  be  able  to  make  designs  of 
high  performance  which  are  of  simple  and 
rugged  construction.  They  could  still  fur- 
ther reduce  their  co«t  if  the  suppliers  of 
power  plants  and  accessories  used  the  same 
method  of  design  and  production. 

In  the  arma:nent  field  the  writer  had 
an  experience  which  was  so  simple  that  it 
appeared  ridiculous.  We  were  building  aim- 
ing posts  which  are  nothing  more  than  steel 
tubular  surveyors'  markers  for  the  Phila- 
delphia ordnance  district.  The  original  cost 
of  the  poet  in  reasonable  production  was 
$6.30.  By  changing  the  noee  piece  which  goes 
In  the  ground  from  turned  bar  stock  to  a 
forging,  we  reduced  the  cost  to  $3.30,  and 
by  Increasing  production  we  reduced  the  cost 
to  $2.40.  The  compmny's  profits  were  Mn^n 
enough,  so  the  order  was  not  renegotiated. 
If  it  had  been  a  bigger  item  there  would  have 
been  UtUe  incenUve  for  simplifying  the 
product  and  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 
Several  sUndard  ways  of  creating  incentive 
for  this  kind  of  work  should  be  practical 
for  all  the  services,  and  a  careful  study  on 
this  subject  alone  1*  In  order. 

5.  Improper  tooling  and  equipment 

The  American  stimdard  of  production  has 
always  made  money  for  its  owners  by  in- 
creasing sales  and  reducing  costs  of  pro- 
duction through  tooling.  The  automobile 
Industry  is  an  outstanding  example.  But  the 
suppliers  to  the  armed  services  do  not  ttave 
an  unlimited  market,  and  usually  they  work 
on  the  basis  of  "feast  in  wartimes  and  fam- 
ine in  peacetlmea."  Therefore  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  tool  effectively  for  a 

steady  or  Increasing  production.  It  la  es- 
sential to  the  military  suppliers'  industry 
that  a  certain  minimum  of  production  Is 
maintained,  and  the  tooling  t<x  that  pro- 
duction ahould  be  proper  to  produce  a  stand- 
ard. Interchangeable  product  and  spare  parts 
•t  a  rate  at>ove  their  peacetime  production. 
In  wartime  one  or  more  standby  or  con- 
verted plant*  mu«$  be  made  operational. 
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using  the  same  prodtiction  aet-up  Thaw 
have  been  cases  where  units  have  been 
overtooled  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  cost  of 
producUon  down;  but  with  limited  produc- 
tion, the  units  may  actually  cost  more  tixma 
If  they  were  made  on  simple  Jiga  necessary 
for  mterchangeabiUty.  without  productioa 
tooling.  ^^ 

England's  ahwaft  industry  1*  not  hlchly 
tooled,  and  they  make  extremely  good  air- 
craft at  a  very  reasonable  coat.  I  doubt  if 
their  workers  are  any  more  skilled  than  ours 
in  the  assembling  of  hand-built  structures 
The  important  thing  Is  to  see  that  the  sub- 
assemblies  of  the  finished  product  are  laid 
out  and  installed  in  such  a  way  that  the  final 
assembly  can  be  quickly  accomplUhed. 

Many  of  our  laboratories,  both  Government 
and  industrial,  have  large  granU  for  equip- 
ment when  the  majority  of  the  Ume  could 
be   spent   on    using    what    is    in    existence. 
Equipment  must  be  adequate,  but  super- 
equipment  is  a  burden  to  our  scientists/ 
6.  Detailed  changes 
In    articles    ^lich    are    constantly    being 
changed  it  Is  elementary  that  the  production 
continuity  U  disturbed  and  the  production 
articles  coat  increased.    No  matter  what  the 
reason  for  the  deUiled  change,  there  is  only 
one  good  reason  tot  making  a  detailed  change 
,     ^^*Pfo<*uctlon  run.     That  reason  is.    It 
is  necessary  for  the  military  functioning  of 
the  piece  of  equipment  -     Of  courae.   thta 
reason  assumes  that  the  article  haa  been 
carefully  designed  and  haa  been  atmpllfied 
to  its  prime  factor*  in  the  research  and  ex- 
pertmental  atagea      In  the  automobile   in- 
dustry you  wUl  note  that  each  yearly  model 
seldom  has  any  changes  unless  the  former 
part  does  not  work.     If  changes  are  to  be 
made  in  miUtary  design,  they  should  be  done 
at  certain  specified  pertods  rather  than  from 
day  to  day      It  is  not  unumiai  for  many 
changes  each  month  to  pass  through  the  pro- 
ducUon   engineering    department    of    a    bla 
armament  producers  plant.     It  is  obvlouS 
toat  the  engineering  departments  and  the 
Government  inspectors  should  get  together 
and  make  these  changes  at  certain  specified 
times,  which   would   be   more  efficient  and 
not  upset  production. 

7.   Lack  of  personal  responsibUitf 
An  work  to   a  service  contractor's  plant 
ha*  to  be  Inspected   before  delivery  to  the 
Government.      In  general,  the  Government 
inspectors   are    honest    and    hard    worklna 
but  they  are  civilian*  who  are  constantly 
having  the  oOloers  over  them  changed     The 
average  time  that  an  ofllcer  holds  down  an 
InspecUon  command  is  3  to  4  years    while 
the  Inspectors  are  career  men  and  stay  in 
one  spot  meet  of  their  lives.     The  result  Is 
that  a  dvUian  inspector  does  not  have  the 
feeling  that  he  has  authority  commenaurate 
With  his  responalbility  because  he  is  con- 
stantly m  the  middle  between  the  contractor 
and  his  superior,  who  Is  an  officer.     These 
plant  inspectors  should  be  compensated  on 
a  basi*  equivalent  to  similar  work  done  with- 
in the  contractor's  aiganlzatlon. 

CONCtUSIOM  '/ 

Prom  the  management  and  labor  view- 
point, a  general  idea  eziato  that  all  Gov- 
ernment work  must  necesaarily  be  expen- 
sive. IdenUcal  articles  for  civilian  consump- 
tion cost  anywhere  from  10  to  50  percent 
less  than  for  the  military.  On  standard 
articles,  such  as  vehicles  and  clothing,  this 
is  approximated.  On  special  article*.  *«uch 
as  guns,  vessels,  and  aircraft,  there  Is  no 
basis  for  comparison. 

We  believe  that  the  <Hily  way  this  can  be 
overcome  Is  through  education  and  a  demand 
by  the  military  personnel  and  taxpayer  that 
niUltary  production  be  as  eOcient  as  civilian 
In  the  aame  quantitle*. 

It  U  suggested  that  a  general  survey  «< 
ttM  major  item*  of  the  Army.  Atr  Poroa.  mK 
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mmrj  be  attempted,  and  tbe  atta^ed  claaal- 
flcatlona  should  be  prtUmliiartly  dlBcusaed 
ftom  tbe  faUowtnc  newpotnts: 

1.  Ooct  par  pound  at  tmptj  weight  (pro« 
<artlop  efldency  cheA). 

X  Ooat  per  poond  at  mOltmij  load  and 
•faigHMnt  carried  (dM%n  tmeiencj). 

a.  Oaat  per  ton  of  stnUag  power  (military 
"^ -      -  ). 


TW  Foot  SoMkt  aW  the  Atom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TCXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
▼ery  first  war  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  foot  soldier  has  been  the  mainstay 
of  the  battle  whether  it  be  oflensiye  or 
defensive  action 


enemy  forces  In  the  field.  In  addition,  there 
is  the  atomic  gun.  which  exists  now  In  proto- 
type form.  This  Instnunent.  In  Mr.  Pace's 
words,  can  function  In  every  kind  of  weather, 
night  or  day.  Weighing  about  75  tons.  It  Is 
nonetheless  highly  mobile  In  terms  of  either 
land  or  amphibious  operations.  Comparable 
In  accuracy  to  a  conventional  artillery  piece 
(at  long  ranges  It  Is  even  more  acciirate). 
It  U  chiefly  elgniflcant  for  the  fact  that  It 
offers  ground  troops  close-support  firepower 
Immeasurably  deadlier  than  any  ever  before 
employed  In  warfare. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  according  to  ICr. 
Pace,  our  country  is  developing  for  the 
Army's  tise  guided  missiles  and  rockeu 
equipped  with  atomic  warheads — weapons 
that  will  have  not  only  the  acc\iracy  and 
tremendom  power  of  the  A-gun  but  also 
much  greater  range.  Our  ground  forces, 
moreover,  are  so  certain  of  being  equipped 
In  due  coiirae  with  such  formidable  quanti- 
ties of  these  missiles  and  rockets  that  special 
units  to  handle  them  have  been  in  training 
for  some  time  past,  and  the  scope  of  this 
training  is  now  being  increased.  In  that  re- 
spect. Mr.  Pace  has  been  at  pains  to  assure 
the  Nation  that  every  effort  Is  being  made 
to  guarantee  that  our  land  power,  like  our 
sea  and  air  power.  wlU  keep  fully  abreast  of 


Tke  FbreifB  Aid  Progrui 


The  lot  of  the  infantry  .     .- -— , 

is  a  hard  one,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most      technical  advances  to  insiu-e  that  the  poten 
unglamorized   branches  of  the  service.      *iaii^ie«  of  nuclear  armaments  are  exploited 


Yet  when  the  chips  are  down  it  is  the 
Infantry  who  is  called  upon  for  the  de- 
cisive blow.  During  World  War  n,  the 
orer-all  program  of  allied  bombing  by 
superior  air  power  did  not  bring  the  Hit- 
ler regime  to  its  Icnees.  It  did  neutralize 
the  ability  of  the  enemy  to  wage  aggres- 
sive warfare,  but  to  bring  about  the 
capitulation  of  the  enemy,  the  lot  fell 
to  the  infantry  and  the  foot  soldier. 
The  same  held  true  in  an  attack  on  a 
fortified  position.  All  the  ingenious  de- 
Tlces  of  mankind,  such  as  the  flame- 
thrower and  the  bandoleer  torpedo  were 
brought  into  play,  but  when  it  came  to 
the  point  of  actually  capturing  the  posi- 
tion, it  was  the  lot  of  the  foot  soldier  to 
move  in  and  occupy  it. 

As  with  airplanes,  as  is  now  with  the 
harnessing  of  the  atom,  much  specula- 
tion has  arisen  regarding  the  role  of  the 
foot  soldier  in  the  atomic  war.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  the  Honorable  Prank 
Pace,  removed  any  such  speculation  in  a 
recent  address  which  has  been  editori- 
alized in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Evening 
Star  which  I  desire  to  include  in  this 
extension  of  remarks.  Why  then.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  infantry  is  such  an  im- 
portant factor  in  warfare  no  matter  how 
scientifically  advanced  modem  warfare 
becomes,  are  they  denied  the  combat 
poy  in  the  Korean  war  which  they  re- 
ceived and  so  richly  deserved  during 
World  War  n? 

Foot  Soldikbs  am  thx  Atom 
One  of  the  most  authoritative  assessments 
to  date  of  the  atom's  effect  on  ground  war- 
fare can  be  found  In  the  address  delivered  In 
New  York  the  other  night  by  Army  Secretary 
Frank  Pace.  Jr.  Although  generalized  in  its 
language,  the  address  makes  clear  that  our 
land  forces — Infantry  and  armor — are  In  the 
process  of  recasting  their  thinking,  planning 
and  training  'to  adust  themselves  to  the  far- 
reaching  Implications  of  strategical  and 
tactical  A-weapons. 

As  far  as  the  Army  is  concerned,  these 
weapons — some  of  them  already,  available 
and  others  In  the  making — Include,  first  of 
all.  tactical  A-bombs  that  can  be  used  against 


to  the  utmost. 

It  Is  too  early,  of  course,  to  foresee  all  the 
ultimate  effects  of  these  weapons  on  ground 
warfare.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Pace  has  said, 
their  vast  significance  Is  already  apparent  In 
several  Important  respects.  Thus,  wholly 
apart  from  the  sea  and  air.  they  offer  to  land 
forces — those  of  other  countries  as  well  as 
our  own— "a  means  of  achieving  defensive 
firepower  undreamed  of  a  few  short  years 
ago."  and  this  In  turn  promises  to  make  life 
much  harder  for  aggressors.  True  enough. 
dUpersal  requirements  and  kindred  problems 
vrn\  be  as  troublesome  for  defenders  as  for 
attackers,  but  the  Utter  wiU  be  at  a  particu- 
larly dangerous  disadvantage  if  they  mass 
great  concentrations  of  troops  and  materiel 
for  offensive  operations  like  a  river-croesing 
assault  or  an  amphibious  landing— a  consid- 
eration that  places  a  very  large  question 
mark  over  the  real  value  of  Russia's  big  nu- 
merical superiority  In  infantry  divisions. 

However,  although  there  Is  more  than  a 
little  reason  to  believe  that  the  advent  of  Uc- 
tical  atomic  armaments  has  sharply  reduced 
the  significance  of  the  Kremlin  s  huge  land 
armies — as  now  organized— nothing  could  be 
more  foolish  than  to  suppose  that  the  foot 
soldier  and  most  of  his  conventional  arms 
have  become  obsolescent.     While  not  men- 
tioning   the    possibilities    of    the    hydrogen 
bomb,  Mr.  Pace  has  been  emphatic  in  warn- 
ing that  our  arsenal,  even  though  It  may 
contain  truly  fantastic  destroyers,  contains 
no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  weapon  capable 
m  and  of  itself,  of  winning  a  war.  Nor  is  any- 
thing of  the  sort  likely  to  be  developed  in  the 
foreseeable  future — which  means  that  vic- 
tory, if  there  is  another  great  confiict,  will 
still  require  the  use  not  only  of  air  and  naval 
power  but  of  ground  forces  as  well. 

In  sum,  despite  the  revolutionary  effect  of 
A-weapons.  land  strength  Is  still  a  factor  of 
vital  Importance.  Mr.  Pace  has  done  well  to 
stress  that  point.  The  atom  has  not  out- 
moded ground  forces.  On  the  contrary,  even 
though  the  gigantic  Soviet  armies  do  not 
have  to  be  matched  man  for  man,  the  secur- 
ity of  the  United  States  and  its  Allies  un- 
doubtedly depends  in  very  large  measure  on 
building  up  a  sufficient  number  of  highly 
skilled  troop  dlvUlons  with  enough  superi- 
ority in  mobility  and  firepower  to  deter  or 
defeat  aggression.  This  task  cannot  be  done 
with  pushbuttons.  The  foot  soldier,  though 
bla  role  is  changing.  U  as  essential  as  ever. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  May  IS,  1952 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mu- 
tual security  bill  will  be  on  the  floor 
shortly.  There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  as  to  the  size  of  otur  future 
foreign-aid  program.  It  is  clear  that 
undelivered  foreign  aid  does  not  create 
economic  or  military  strength  abroad; 
therefore,  we  should  study  deliveries', 
actual  expenditures,  not  only  allocations 
and  obligations. 

H.  R.  7005.  as  amended,  plus  the  unex- 
pended balances  of  Mutual  Security  Act 
appropriations,  plus  other  planned 
United  States  expenditures,  will  make 
$18,098,200,000  available  for  foreign  aid, 
beginning  June  30.  1952.  as  foUows: 
I  In  millions  of  doUars] 

Unexpended  balances  June  30 8.  OiS.  l 

H.  R.  700&— a'lthorlzes ei  901.1 

H.  R.  7005— United  States  military 

transfers  (p.  22  of  bill) 1.000.0 

United  States  military  expenditures 

abroad  (hearings,  p.  1043} 1.061.0 

■"^O*^ 17.  896.  a 

H.  R.  7005  excess  equipment  ( p.  39 )  _         900.  0 

Grand  total 18,090.3 


anuTABT  aiD 

Unexpended  balances 7.894  3 

H.  R.  7005 — authoriaes 'H    4.'s96  0 

H.   R.   7005— United   States  trans- 

'•" 1,  000.  0 

Total 13.490.8 

Excess    equipment 200.0 

Grand  total 1S.A90.8 

■OOWOiaC  AID 

Unexpended     balances.     Including 

8P**n 1. 080.  8 

H.  R.  7005— authorlaes 2.305. 1 

United  States  military  expenditures 

•'"■o»<* 1. 053. 0 

^    ToUl -.     4.407.9 

ror  Europe  (title  I)  amounts  available  ar« 
as  follows  : 

mUTABT 

Unexpended 8  540  0 

H.  R.  7005 9  3|gQ 

United  States  transfers L_IIIH     I,  OOo!  0 

__         T^tAl 10.858.0 

Excess  equipment joo.  o 

Grand  toUl 11.066.0 

■CONOBOC 

Unexpended g^g  2 

H.  R.  7005 Illllimill  1  837  3 

United    States    mllitary'^endl- 

turee y  Qgj  q 

Total 8.617.5 

Grand  total 14.  673.  8 

Through  off-shore  procurement  and  trans- 
fers, military  funds  can  be  used  for  addi- 
tional economic  aid.  as  foUows: 


H.  R.  7006  (p.  32)  off-shore  procure- 
ment   (10    percent   transfers   of 

UUe  I  total) 1.000.0 

Unexpended ■     ■■  7  388  2 

H.E.7006 4!  948. 8 
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TotaL 


-. 13.311.8 


Minus  10  percent 1. 381. 1 


H.  R  7005,  Riblcoff  amendment. 
Economic  aid  (see  above). 


Total.. 


~        100.0 
-     8.617.6 

^     6. 848. 6 


Wlut  Old  Glory  Means  To  Me 

j     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

I  HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  TH^  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIW 

I         Thursday.  May  15.  1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  of  Ohio  annually  spon- 
sors an  essay  contest  throughout  the 
State,  and  this  year  it  was  a  most  ap- 
propriate subject.  What  Old  Glory 
Means  to  Me.  I  am  including  the  win- 
ning essay  of  Robert  Greenawalt.  of  Ver- 
milion. Ohio,  of  my  district,  and  I  extend 
my  sincere  congratulations  for  his  ac- 
complishment: 

What  Old  Qloit  Uzain  to  Mk 
(By  Robert  Greenawalt.  Vermilion,  Ohio) 
The  American  flag.  Old  Glory.  Is  a  algn  or 
symbol  of  a  nation  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  liberty.  As  I  come  to 
school  each  morning  and  see  the  flag  floating 
high  above  the  school  grounds.  I  am  filled 
with  a  love  for  my  country  and  a  desire  to 
serve  her.  I  think  of  how  fortunate  I  am 
to  be  a  cltlaen  of  the  United  SUtes  at 
America. 

To  me,  the  flag  represenU  the  heritage  of 
freedom  that  was  fought  and  died  for  by 
our  forefathers  and  yet  Is  taken  for  granted 
by  so  many  people  today.     The  13  red  And 
white  stripes  remind  me  of  the  courage  and 
sacrifice  of  the  people  of  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies who  united  and  fought  for  their  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
They  were  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  win 
the  freedoms  they  so  earnestly  desired.    The 
flag  guarantees  to  me  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion so  that  I  can  worship  In  the  church  of 
my  choice:  freedom  of  tbe  baUot.  so  that 
when  I  am  old  enough  to  vote,  I  can  enter 
the  polls  and  make  my  choice  ot  candldatea 
without  fear;   freedom  of  speech,  so  that  I 
can  state  my  views  without  fear  of  imprisbn- 
ment  or  death;  freedom  of  the  press,  so  that 
our  newspapers  and  magaslnes  can  print  the 
truth  about  both  sides  of  poUtlcal  questions 
and   other  argumenU;   and  freedom  of  as- 
sembly without  fear  of  arrest.     When  I  think 
of  other  lands  and  nations  with  totalitarian 
governments  whose  people  are  dominated  by 
fear.  I  am  more  appreciative  of  the  freedoms 
our  flag  stands  for. 

When  I  look  at  the  48  stars  on  the  field 
of  blue.  I  think  of  the  unity  that  they 
represent.  Though  they  fought  one  another 
at  one  time,  they  were  flnaUy  able  to  co- 
operate and  work  together. 

As  I  look  at  the  flag  and  think  of  its  past 
history  and  then  think  of  what  It  represenU 
today,  I  am  sometimes  ashamed.  After  see- 
ing parts  of  the  Kefauver  investigations 
televised  and  reading  In  the  papers  and 
hearing  reporu  on  tbe  radio  of  the  graft  and 
corruption  In  many  departments  of  the 
Government,  I  think  many  ofSceholders  have 


not  Uved  up  to  the  trust  that  has  been  placed 
In  their  hands.  All  Americans  should  look 
at  their  flag  and  think  again  of  the  ioyaltr 
that  they  owe  It. 

The  flag  is  a  chaHenge  to  me  to  learn  more 
of  my  country's  history  and  to  prepare  myself 
*<*  eerve  It  In  a  better  and  larger  way  If 
It  U  a  challenge  to  all  Americans,  we  will 
be  able  to  stand  together  and.  If  necessary, 
flght  together  to  preserve  the  freedoms  It 
stands  for  and  to  ahare  them  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  *^ 


Will  Korea  End  ia  Appeasement  and 
Defeat  or  Coorafe  and  Victory? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALlrORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVBS 
Thursday.  May  15.  1952 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  as 
the  casualties  continue  to  mount'  In 
Korea,  and  our  American  boys  are 
wounded  and  kiUed  by  the  Communist 
aggressor,  the  Korean  stalemate  drags  on 
and  on  endlessly,  tying  the  United  States 
down  In  Korea  to  the  obvious  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Kremlin. 

Never  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  have 
our  Armed  Forces  suffered  defeat  In  war 
Never  has  the  United  States  set  out  to 
gain  an  objective  through  armed  conflict 
and  abandoned  that  objective  before  the 
battle  was  fought  and  decisively  won. 
Never,  that  Is.  before  Korea. 

When  President  Truman  ordered 
American  troops  into  Korea  and  later 
authorized  General  MacArthur  to  cross 
the  thirty-eighth  paraUel.  the  an- 
nounced policy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  In  Korea  was  the 
establishment  of  a  imlfled.  Independent, 
and  democratic  Government  of  Korea. 
Had  General  MacArthur  been  per- 
mitted to  drive  the  Reds  from  Northern 
Korea,  this  objective  might  have  been 
achieved.  Instead.  Mr.  Acheson  and 
President  Truman  chose  to  enter  Into 
truce  negotiations  which  have  failed 
month  after  month  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  Korean  war. 

The  Acheson  and  Truman  policy  In 
Korea  is  leading  to  appeasement  and  de- 
feat. 

MacArthur's  courageous  policy  would 
have  led  us  to  victory. 

The  following  article  on  Acheson  and 
Korea  by  Henry  C.  DeYoung.  former 
Korean  Minister  to  General  MacArthur's 
Headquarters  in  Japan,  clearly  outlines 
the  tragic  story  of  the  Korean  blunder 
which  has  resulted  in  the  present  Oper- 
ation Stalemate: 

ACHBBOlf  AlfD  KOKSA 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  In  his  recent 
speech  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Bditors.  compares  Russian  peace  offensives  to 
the  mythological  "golden  apples,"  intended 
to  create  discord.  But  on  closer  examination, 
we  find  lir.  Acheson 's  own  apples,  though 
never  thrown  to  create  dissension  among 
his  adversaries,  are  fuU  of  worm-holes  of 
inconsistency. 

In  his  familiar  recital  of  American  aid  to 
others  people  to  "fulfill  their  aspirations  for 
self-government,"  never  once  does  he  hint 
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that  since  the  United  States  was  a  parUel- 
pant  in  the  division  of  Korea  which  broucht 
about  the  present  war  In  that  unhappy  i^a 
It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  United  srites  to 
reunite  the  country.  Nor  does  he  uentlon 
that  he.  as  the  Under  Secretary  of  state  and 
spokwnan  for  the  State  Department  in  1»47 
Issued  a  public  statement,  when  the  Soviet- 
American  Commission  failed  to  agree  on 
unification  of  Korea,  that  the  United  States 
would  spend  up  to  $600,000,000  a  year  to 
maice  South  Korea  impregnable  both  mili- 
tarily and  economically. 

When  this  plan  was  abandoned,  Korea  was 
conveniently  dumped  into  the  lap  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  buck-passing  procedure. 
After  that  it  was  quietly  decided  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  to  place  Korea  out* 
side  the  American  defense  perimeter  in  the 
western  Pacific.  This  decision  was  suppos- 
edly secret,  but  news  of  it  quickly  reached 
Russia  and  was  an  open  Invitation  for  the 
Reds  to  attack. 

*v^^.  MacArthur  was  authorlMd  to  cross 
the   -rhirtyH-ighth    Parallel    and    chase    the 
Reds  into  North  Korea,  the  set  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.  N.  in  Korea  was  "the 
establishment  of  a  unified.  Independent  and 
democratic  Government  of  Korea"    (U    N 
resolution  October  7,  1980).    The  coming  of 
the  Chinese  "volunteers"  may  have  altered 
military  tactics,  but  not  tbe  principles  in- 
volved.   Yet  Mr.  Acheson  steered  his  foreign 
policy  according  to  the  winds  of  expediency 
and  announced  that  unification  of  Korea  is  a 
political  objective,  not  a  military  one— an 
obviously  impossible  premlws  when  we  con- 
sider   that   Russia    will    never   aUow    North 
Korea  to  have  a  free  election  for  unification 
with  South  Korea. 

When  the  Red  armies  In  Korea  were  In 
"critical  condition"  last  June,  according  to 
General  Van  Fleet,  the  American  and  South 
Korean  forces  could  easily  have  driven  them 
out  Of  Korea  and  across  the  Talu  River.  But 
Mr.  Acheson  preferred  to  listen  to  Malik's 
suggestions  about  truce  negotiations,  thereby 
converting  Operation  Killer  to  "Operation 
Stalemate."  Now  Mr.  Acheson  calls  the  Ko- 
rean stalemate  "a  tremendous  advance  for 
collective  security."  He  carefuUy  omits  men- 
tioning that  the  AlUes  have  lost  all  the  mUU 
tary  advantage  they  had  last  summer. 

The  last  policy  statement  on  Korea  was 
Issued  by  Secretary  Acheson  on  December  31, 
1961,  in  a  year-end  foreign  policy  sximmary! 
He  said,  "we  shall  stand  firm  against  any  set- 
tlement that  rewards  aggression,  or  com- 
promises the  security  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea." 

This  statement  Is  obviously  a  hollow 
mockery  In  light  of  tt»e  present  truce  nego- 
tiations which  In  the  end  will  leave  Korea 
divided.  There  can  be  no  secin-lty  for  the 
Republic  of  Korea  so  long  as  she  Is  forced  to 
sit  \inder  the  Damoclean  sword  of  a  Com- 
munist threat  from  the  north. 

HnniT  C.  DcTouifO, 
Former  Korean  Minister  to  General 
MacArthur's      Headquarters       in 
Japan. 
COLOSAOO  Spsimos,  Oolo. 


The  MariBc  Corps  Bill  WUI  Result  in 
Uaiication  ia  Reverse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  8.   677, 
the  Marine  Corps  bill  which  proposes 
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that  the  Marine  Corps  strength  be  fixed 
at  from  300.000  to  400.000  and  that  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  be 
made  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  pieces  of 
military  legislation  to  come  before  the 
Congress  since  the  Unification  Act  of 
1947.  In  my  opinion,  It  will  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  unification  and  will 
start  the  process  of  splintering  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  May  15,  1952. 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
'•Deimification": 

DrUNIFICATlOW 

Marine  Corpe  champlonB  in  the  House  are 
attempting  to  revive  »  coup  that  faUed  In 
the  Senate.  The  bill  now  before  the  Hoiise 
would  make  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  a  permanent  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  In  addition.  It  would  fix  the 
strength  of  the  Marines  at  300,000  men.  In- 
cluding foxiT  full  divisions  and  four  combat 
air  wings.  This  conferring  of  special  status 
upon  a  subsidiary  service  would  amount  to 
iiniflcation  in  reverse. 

No  one  has  more  respect  than  this  news- 
paper for  the  many  accomplishments  of  the 
Marines.     As  a  highly  trained,  well  indoc- 
trinated fighting  force  with  a  special  mis- 
sion, they  are  superb;  and  their  formula  for 
close    air    support    has    not    been    equaled. 
But  they  are  not  a  self-contained  service; 
they  are  a  8pe.:lallzed  fwce  auxiliary  to  the 
Navy  and  heavily  dependent  upon  the  Navy 
and  Army  for  such  essentials  as  supply  and 
medical    care.      And,    as    the    distinguished 
military  analyst.  Col.  8.  L.  A.  Marshall,  ob- 
served in  a  letter  to  Representative  Pormi, 
operational   data   from   Korea    provide    "no 
warrant  for  the  assumption  that  the  Marines 
are  In  a  class  apart  and  prove  that  they  pos- 
sess a  special  secret  about  how  to  turn  aver- 
age Americans  into  toxigh  fighting  men.    No 
service  holds   a  monopoly   on    that  secret: 
where  leadership  is  sound,  the  average  men 
In  any  one  service  will  respond  as  stoutly  and 
Intelligently  as  those  of  another." 

To  hold  that  the  Marines  should  be  rep- 
resented directly  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
would    mean     In     effect,    as    Representative 
TKACtrx  has  pointed  out,  "complete  separation 
of  the  Marine  Corps  from  the  Navy."     Yet 
even  If  a  fourth  coequal  service  were  de- 
sirable— which  It  Is  not — Independent  status 
for  the  Marines  would  be  Impossible.     Mr. 
Tkactti    has    cited    an    impressive    array    of 
statistics  to  show  how  dependent  the  Ma- 
rines are  on  the  other  services  for  artillery 
and  logistical  support,  including  their  planes. 
Claims  that  a  Marine  division  could  be  main- 
tained more  cheaply  than  an  Infantry  divi- 
sion thus  are  extremely  misleading. 

There  Is  a  perfectly  respectable  argument 
for  making  the  Marin**  Corps  commandant 
a  consultant  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
as  the  Senate  provided.  There  is.  more- 
over, a  Eood  argument  for  Insuring  the 
futtire  of  the  Marines  by  tying  their  mini- 
mum strength  to  that  of  the  Navy  as  Ad- 
miral Sherman  once  suggested,  say,  on  a 
25- percent  basis.  These  amendments  could 
easily  be  made  on  the  floor. 

But  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  give  dou- 
ble representation  to  the  maritime  concept 
on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  two  services — and  of  imiflcation. 
The  whole  idea  of  unification  at  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  level  was  to  provide  the  coun- 
try with  a  team  of  senior  advisers  who  could 
look  beyond  the  confines  of  Individual  aery- 
*c~.    It  woiUd  Indeed  be  a  mockery  to  go 


back  to  parochialism  at  the  top  Just  as  uni- 
fication Is  beginning  to  work  so  well  in  the 
field. 


Willis  J.  Ballinger  Comments  oi 
AmmiuiitioB  Shortaf  e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PKNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1952 


Mr.  DAGUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  limited  observations  embodied  in  my 
recent    extension    of    remarks    on    the 
shortage  of  ammunition  presently  avail- 
able to  our  fighting  forces  in  Korea  I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  have  a  transcript  of 
remarks  made  over  the  Liberty  Network 
by  the  able  commentator,  Mr.  Willis  J 
Ballinger.    Mr.  Ballinger  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  zeal  in  exploring  this  de- 
plorable situation  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  a  public  that  for  too.  too  long  has 
had  to  endure  the  vacillation,  the  double 
talk,  and  the  police  action  philosophy  ac- 
companying a  war  in  which  our  men  are 
stiU  dying  will  rise  up  in  their  wrath  and 
repudiate,  by  their  votes  next  November 
an  administration  that  Is  so  criminally 
responsible.    I  invite  your  careful  atten- 
to  Mr.  Ballingers  remarks  which  were 
deUvered  over  Station  WPIK  and  which 
are  made  a  part  of  this  inserUon: 

This  Is  Totm  Amxxica 
(News  commentary   broadcast   by   Willis  J 
Ballinger.  May  6,  1952) 
Now  for  the  second  big  story  in  Washing- 
ton tonight:  The  Capital's  been  popeyed  for 
the  last  24  hours  over  the  statement  by  Oen 
J.  Lawton  Collins,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  that 
ammunition   is  actually    being  rationed   in 
Korea.     Over  and  above  this  astonishment 
however,  some  Important  people  around  here 
are  looking  the  general  over  with  somewhat 
beady  eyes. 

Collins  made  his  •  statement  to  a  Senate 
committee.     He  was  testifying  against  cut- 
ting back  the  President's  military  budget- 
something  Congress  wanU  very  much  to  do 
While   Collins   was   reading  his   carefully 
prepared  statement  to  the  Senators    a  spe- 
clal  conununlqu*  was  arriving  at  the  Penta- 
gon   from    Par    East    headquarters-dealing 
with  the  same  subject.    So  let's  look  at  both 
statements     together.       General     Collins— 
these  are  his  words-said,  "Some  of  the  most 
Important  ammunition  types  have  been  ra- 
tloned  because  World  War  II  stocks  are  Just 
about  gone   and  production  still   does   not 
equal  normal  battle  expenditures."    But  the 
Army  conununlqu6  from  the  Far  East  said 
ammunition  is  plentiful  in  Korea— it  is  ra- 
tioned—but allocations  are  considered  ade- 
quate in  the  present  tactical  situation     it  is 
rationed   to  save   money   and   maintain   an 
ammunition  reserve— a  normal  military  pre- 
caution—so   said     the    Army's    far-eastern 
headquarters.    That  brings  us  back  to  Gen- 
eral Collins.     He  said,  "If  combat  in  Korea 
should  continue,  or  if  our  troops  In  Europe 
were  attacked,  we  would  have  no  reserves'— 
notice  he  says,  "No  reserve»-of  some  of  the 
most  important  types  of  ammunition."    But 
the  Army  communique  said  a  general  reserve 
Is  being  maintained — by  rationing. 

Then  came  news  from  Eighth  Army  Head- 
quarters In  the  capital  of  South  Korea  this 


morning  that  with  minor  exceptions  every 
bit  of  ammunition  being  used  in  Korea  to 
left  over  from  World  War  U.  Thta  ralMi  a 
question.  Where  la  the  ammunition  w«'Te 
produced  since  the  Korean  war  began—our 
new  ammunition?  Our  first  comment  U  that 
we're  amazed  that  the  top-ranking  officer  of 
the  Army  would  admit  publicly  that  there  is 
an  ammunition  shortag^-an  admission  that 
certainly  wUl  be  relayed  to  Mom:ow  We 
would  have  Imagined  Information  of  this 
vital  chaiacter  certainly  dSMrved  the  cloak 

S^n^/r^*.    ®"'  "  ^*"  ^  *°  ammunition 
shortage,  how  can  it  be  explained? 

Here  U  the  way  trained  observers  are  look- 
mystiry**""  '^^"'  *°  ^  -omething  of  a 
Ammunition  for  Korea  should  certalnlT 
have  had  top  priority.  Congress  has  spent 
bllllona-where  Is  the  new  ammunition? 
Also  ever  since  truce  negotiations  began  the 
war  In  Korea  has  been  steadily  slowing  down 
until  for  the  past  8  months  its  been  prac- 
tically only  a  dribble.  All  this  should  hava 
saved  a  lot  of  ammunition. 

If  General  Collins  U  right  and  reports  from 
Korea  wrong,  if  there  Is  an  ammunition 
shortage,  then  the  explanation  bolls  down  to 
three  points:  Either  there's  been  misman- 
agement in  the  Pentagon,  and  we  make  no 
comment  on  that,  or  there  haven't  been 
enough  strategic  materials  available  or 
there  hasn't  been  enough  money. 

If  there  was  a  materials  shortage,  the  Na- 
tional Production  Authority,  which  allocatea 
acarce  materials,  says  it  has  not  been  noU- 
ned.    So  that  explanation  seems  out. 

U  the  shortage  due  to  lack  of  money? 
Tnu  U  the  reason  advanced  by  General  Col- 
nns  to  explain  matters.  But  It  raises  some 
curious  queries.  ^^ 

We  always  thought  an  ammunition  short- 
age would  be  so  critical  that  the  Pentagon 
would  be  running  around  like  mad  to  over- 
come it.  The  Pentagon,  we  find,  has  right 
now  some  sixty  blUlons  of  money  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  but  still  unspent.  We'ra 
told  the  Pentagon  could  have  proceeded 
quietly,  very  quietly,  in  such  an  emergency 
bought  ammunition  with  part  of  it  and  co/- 
•red  up  the  shortage. 

-  T^^.w"  ^^^  Pentagon  Idled  while  Gen- 
eral Collins  goes  leisurely  up  to  Capitol  HUl 
to  disclose  the  ammunition  shortage  not 
only  to  a  congressional  committee  but  to  the 
world  and  Russia.  But  if  General  Collins  la 
right.  If  the  Pentagon  just  didn't  have  a 
thin  dime  to  spend  on  more  ammunition  we 
would  have  liked  his  testimony  a  lot  better 
If  he  had  asked  Congress  to  save  our  tax- 
payers by  taking  some  of  the  money  re- 
quested for  houses,  bridges,  waterways,  and 
What  not  in  Europe,  to  meet  an  ammunition 
crisis  here. 

Is  there  a  political  explanation  of  Collins' 
testimony?  People  are  asking  bluntly  to- 
night whether  General  Collins  wasn't  simply 
trying  to  scare  Congress  Into  giving  the  mlU- 
tary  all  the  money  it  asked  for. 

Congress  remembers  the  case  when  the 
Eightieth  Congress  cut  the  budget  for  the 
Customs  Service.  Hundreds  of  customs 
agents  on  the  Canadian  border  were 
promptly  dismissed  for  lack  of  funds  The 
dismissals  could,  of  course,  have  been  In  the 
less  important  personnel  of  the  general  serv- 
ice but  the  story  swept  the  Nation  that  the 
Canadian  border  was  wide  open,  and  Con- 
gress meekly  restored  the  funds. 


This  !■  Totia  Asczxica 
(News  commentary  broadcast  by  WUlls  J 

Ballinger.  May  7,  1952) 
delusive  to  this  program:    The  story  be- 
hind  the  astonishing  rationing  of  ammuni- 
tion  to   American   soldiers   at   the   Korean 
iront.    It  has  now  been  learned  that  the 


Pentagon  never  intended  to  produce  any  new 
ammunition  for  the  Korean  war.  From  the 
b«Glnnlng,  and  untU  as  late  as  last  Septem- 
b«r,  the  Intention  was  to  fight  the  whole 
war  with  left-over  ammunition  from  World 
War  n. 

Somebody  fumbled  the  ball.    The  Army's 
Ordnance  Division  saw  the  tragic  mistake  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  and  began  then  to  fight 
the  battle  with  higher  brass  for  more  ammu- 
nition production,  but  was  overruled  until 
7  months  ago.    Brig.  Oen.  Merle  H.  Davis 
•Its  on  top  of  the  touchy  subject  as  Chief  of 
the  Aoununltion  Branch  and  suddenly  hung 
up  the  phone  yesterday  when  asked  If  he'd 
made  any  pleas  for  higher  priorities  in  am- 
munition    production.     We     later     learned 
Army  Ordnance  Is  willing  to  take  any  blame 
from    the    public    for   short-sightedness    in 
planning  rather  than  risk  an  explosion  of  In- 
terserrlce  rivalry  U  the  facts  were  revealed. 
Here's  what  the  delay  has  meant:   By  the 
time  the  top  brass  woke  up  to  the  shortage 
last  September,  it  was  too  late  to  get  Into 
production    of   new   ammunition   with   any 
hope  of  getting  It  to  the  front  In  rime  to  do 
any  good.     The  lead  time,  as  the  Pentagon 
calla  It.  the  time  needed  to  tool  up  factories 
for  such  production,  is  so  long  that  none  of 
the  production  Is  expected  to  reach  Korea 
before    the    fight   Is   over.     Last   Septemoer 
ammunition    production    was    negllfrtble    In 
■plte  of  the  fact  that  we  were  fighting  a  war 
and  trying  to  arm  the  free  world.     Its  now 
picking  ui>— too  late  to  help  In  Korea. 

One  of  the  softest  spou  has  been  in  artU- 
iery  shells.     The  accent  on  artillery  In  Ko- 
rea is  four  times  heavier  than  anything  ex- 
perienced   In    World    War   n,    according   to 
General  Davis.    With  Korean  planning  baaed 
on  World  War  n  experience,  the  restUt  was 
inevitable.     Certain   types  of  artUIery  am- 
munition U  giving  out.    Rationing  U  in  ef- 
fect  to   economize,    the   Pentagon   says,   by 
keeping  trigger-happy  gim  crews  from  firing 
too  often  at  the  enemy.     In  addition^  artU- 
Iery commanders  and  Unk  crews  have  had 
to  tise  substitute  r  ither  than  the  Ideal  type 
of  shell  in  meeting  specUlc  situations,  like 
an  attack  by  enemy  tanks. 

Even  now,  there  is  no  top  priority  for  am- 
mimltlon.  Think  of  that.  The  National 
Production  Authority  has  given  the  Defense 
Department  a  clear  green  light  on  all  ma- 
chine tools,  but  it's  up  to  the  Department 
to  decide  which  types  are  most  Important 
General  DavU  declares  that  tooU  needed  to 
turn  out  shells  have  not  been  given  any 
preference  over  any  other  kind. 

As  we  said  at  length  last  night.  General 
Collins,  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  went  be- 
fore a  congressional  conunlttee  this  week 
and  laid  bare  the  story  of  an  ammunition 
shortage  In  the  Army  In  the  midst  of  a  war 
The  story  certainly  caused  no  tears  of  sor- 
row in  the  Kremlin,  but  public  disclosure 
of  such  top  military  information  shocked 
hardened  mUltary  figures  In  this  city,  one  of 
whom  made  such  drastic  comments  that,  in 
fairness  to  General  Collins,  we  wont  repeat 
them. 

But  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  told  you, 
there  Is  still  the  vital  question  of  who  fum- 
bled in  the  Pentagon.     General  CoUlns  dis- 
closes an  ammimltlon  shoruge  on  Capital 
HUl,  and  tells  Congress  in  effect  it's  up  to 
It  to  cure  that  shortage  by  restoring  cuts  in 
the  military  budget.    Yet  a  year  and  a  half 
ago   his   own   Ordnance  Department   began 
trying  desperately  to  get  the  necessary  clear- 
ances   to  overcome   that   shortage,   but   was 
blocked  by  higher  echelons  untu  7  months 
ago.  when  It  was  too  !ate  to  head  off  the 
shortage.     Yet  at  the  top  of  the  Army  sat 
General  Collins,  the  top  boss.    Is  It  possible 
that  the  critical  matter  of  a  developing  am- 
munition shortage  was  kept  from  the  boss? 
If  so.  who  are  the  responsible  parties?     It 
might  be  profitable  to  the  Nation  to  know. 
XCVin— App,^— 190 
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Anyway.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  us  for 
General  Collins  to  be  now  telling  Congres. 
that  it  must  restore  cuts  In  the  mlUtarv 

„k7^  .**°  *'"'"•  "^  ammunition  shortage 
Which  it  would  seem  the  Defense  Dcpw^ 
ment  should  never  have  allowed  to  develop 
in  the  first  place.  '^ 
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Moral  Standards  of  the  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


The  Katyn  loTettifatioi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  ZNDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1952 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speal^er,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  in 
the  monthly  edition  of  Polish  Affairs  It 
reveals  the  necessity  of  following 
through  after  the  Katyn  special  commit- 
tee renders  its  report  to  Congress, 

THX  INQUIXT'S  SiCNinCANCX 

Against  this  background  can  be  estimated 
the  significance  of  the  Inquiry  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  Congress.     The  effect 
Of  the  inquUr  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Maodkn  can  be  measured   by 
the  panic  it  caused  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
particularly    in    Poland.     The    Communist 
Government  In  Warsaw  was  forced  to  aban- 
don   Its   convenient   sUence   on   the   Katyn 
murder  as  the  foreign  radio  broadcast  the 
evidence  at  the  hearings  and  this  quickly 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Poland.    Ccmunu- 
nlst  propaganda  tried  everything  to  sUence 
the  truth  about  Katyn.     It  referred  to  the 
report  of  the  Soviet  Special  Commission  of 
1944.  although  no  one  in  Poland  attached 
any  importance  to  It.     It  also  quoted  the 
English  and  American  Journalists  who  went 
from  Moscow  In  1944  with  the  Soviet  Com- 
mission to  Katyn.     It  tried  to  sling  mud  at 
the    United   States   Congress,    accusing   the 
Americans  of  Imitating  Goebbels. 

The  Kremlin,  however,  could  not  delude 
Itself  that  it  would  thus  counteract  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Katyn  inquiry,  it  is  probably, 
therefore,  no  stroke  of  chance  that  during 
recent  weeks  the  Communist  propaganda 
launched  a  great  campaign  on  the  supposed 
bacteriological  warfare  in  Korea  and  China; 
everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the  main 
object  of  these  accusations  of  genocide 
against  the  Americans  Is  to  draw  attention 
away  from  the  Katyn  inquiry. 

This  Increases  the  Importance  of  further 
steps  to  follow  the  inquiry.     After  the  re- 
port Of  the  Congress  commission   is   pub- 
lished,   will    the    matter    be    once    again 
dropped?    Or  will  the  commission  make  an 
Indictment    against    the    guUty    party,   fol- 
lowed by  the  demand  that  the  perpetrators 
be   brought   to   Justice?     The   members   of 
the    commission    have    already    announced 
that  they  vould  request  the  United  States 
Government  to  submit  the  results  of  their 
work  to  the  United  Nations  and  this  seems 
to  be  the   best  way.     The  United  Nations 
would  then  have  to  consider  setting  up  a 
tribunal    which    would    be   called   upon    to 
give  its  verdict  on  those  guilty  of  this  grim 
crime. 

The  moral  significance  of  such  a  verdict 
would  be  enormous.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
well  aware  of  this.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  western  governments  wUl  also  appre- 
ciate Its  Importance  and  that  the  work 
begun  by  the  United  States  Congress  will 
be  carried  through  to  Its  conclusion. 


HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PaNNSTLVAHXa 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  there  is  much  agitation  today 
over  what  is  thought  to  be  a  retrogres- 
sion of  moral  standards  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  particularly  of  the  pubUc 
officials.  Of  course,  most  of  this  agita- 
tion is  political,  with  some  newspapers 
and  politicians  trying  to  lead  the  people 
to  believe  that  the  Republican  Party  is 
the  party  of  virtue  and  the  Democratic 
Party  the  party  of  vice. 

I  have  obtained  permission  to  Insert 
In  the  Record  a  quotation,  appearing  on 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  of  the  observations  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, the  renowned  poet,  in  1870, 82  years 
ago.  on  the  conditions  of  those  times. 
Parenthetically,  it  might  be  noted  that 
this  was  in  a  Republican  era. 

As  any  student  of  history  is  aware,  the 
moral  standards  of  public  officials  are  no 
better  or  worse  than  the  moral  standards 
of  the  people  from  which  they  come. 
The  hue  and  cry  today  over  raising  moral 
standards  of  public  officials  is  eyewash, 
because  the  place  to  start  this  uplifting 
program  is  with  the  people  themselves. 
To  put  virtue  into  the  lives  of  public  of- 
ficials, it  Is  first  necessary  to  Instill  it  in 
the  people. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press] 

ElCHTT-TWO   YeAAS    AOO 

"I  say  we  had  best  look  our  times  and 
lands  searchlngly  In  the  face,  like  a  physi- 
cian diagnosing  some  deep  disease.  Never 
was  there,  perhaps,  more  hollowness  at  heart 
than  at  present,  and  here  In  the  United 
States.  Genuine  belief  seems  to  have  left 
us.  The  underlying  principles  of  the  States 
are  not  honestly  belie v'd  in  (for  all  this  hec- 
tic glow,  and  these  melodramatic  scream- 
Ings).    nor    is    humanity    itself    believ'd    In. 

•  •     •     The  spectacle  Is  appalling.     We  live 
In  an  atmosphere  of  hypocrisy  throughout. 

•  •     •     An   acute   and   candid   person   In 
the    Revenue    Department    in    Washington, 
who  is  led  by  the  course  of  his  employment 
to  regularly  visit  the  cities,   north,  south, 
and  west  to  investigate  frauds,  has  talked 
much  with  me  about  his  discoveries.     The 
depravity  of  the  business  classes  of  our  coun- 
try is  not  less  than  has  been  supposed,  but 
infinitely   greater.     The   oflJcial    services   of 
America.  National.  State,  and  municipal.  In 
all  their  branches  and  departments,  except 
the  Judiciary,  are  saturated  in  corruption, 
bribery,  falsehood,   maladministration;    and 
the  Judiciary  is  tainted.    The  great  cities 
reek  with   re8p>ectable   as   much   as   nonre- 
spectable  robbery  and  scoundrelism.    •    •    • 
I  say  that  our  New  World  democracy,  how- 
ever great  a  success  In  upUftlng  the  masses 
out  of  their  sloughs,  in  materialistic  devel- 
opment, products,  and  in  a  certain  highly 
deceptive  superficial  popular  intellectuality. 
Is,  so  far,  an  almost  complete  faUure  In  its 
social  aspects,  and  in  really  grand  religious, 
moral,    literary,    and    aesthetic   results.     In 
vain    do    we    march    with    unprecedented 
strides  to  empire  so  colossal,  outvying  the 
antique,    beyond    Alexander's,    beyond    tha 
proudest  sway  of  Rome.     *     •     •     It  ta  M 
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If  we  wtn  aomehov  being  eodov'd  with  • 
▼•St  and  more  thorouglily  appointed  body, 
and  then  left  with  little  or  no  eoul."  (Walt 
Whitman  In  Oemocratle  Vlataa,  published 
September  1870.  Reprinted  In  the  May  to- 
•u*  of  Harper's  magaslne.) 


A  Case  Shidy  of  Pro-Commaidst  Actirily 
AaoMf  tke  Albaaian  Americaiu — II 


EXTENSION  OP  REAiARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  herewith  the  part  n 
of  a  case  study  on  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
Communist  foreign-language  newsp>aper 
DleQl  to  influence  the  Albanian  Amer- 
ican people.  The  part  I  of  this  study  ap- 
peared in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concus- 
sion al  Record  on  page  A2896.  The  final 
part  of  this  series  will  appear  in  a  later 
issue  of  the  Congkzssional  Rzcoko. 
Dnau  m  1M8 

Early  to  IMS,  DleUl  advised  the  Albanian- 
American  people  to  be  faithful  to  their  prtn- 
elples  of  fairness  In  regard  to  Issues  *»  and  to 
always  listen  to  all  sides  of  every  dispute. 
During  all  of  1M8.  the  editors  of  Dlelll  failed 
to  heed  their  own  advice  as  the  paper's  past 
policy  of  only  considering  one  side  of  any 
Issue  was  continued. 

The  Important  Issues  of  this  election  year, 
•a  viewed  by  Dlelll  were:  the  candidacy  of 
Henry  Wallace  for  President;  America's  fall- 
tn-e  to  establish  clvU  rights  for  aU  of  Ita  cltl- 
aens;  Titos  break  with  the  Kremlin;  the 
"complete  failure"  of  United  States  foreign 
policy;  and  the  "success"  of  Russian  foreign 
poUcy.  During  the  year,  the  general  poUclea 
of  Dlelll  were  expressed  In  Isolationist,  ob- 
scwantlc,  chauvinistic,  and  vituperative 
terms. 

Dlelll  firmly  stipported  Henry  Wallace  as 
•  candidate  for  President  during  the  election 
of  1»4S.  There  was  nothing  un-American 
In  such  a  position  as  Dlelll  had  plenty  of 
company  In  the  elections  that  followed. 
Strangely  enough,  it  was  never  mentioned  by 
DleUt  that  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  who 
were  the  sponsors  of  the  Progressive  Party 
and  that  it  was  a  captive  organisation.* 
The  editors  of  Dlelll  seemingly  delighted  In 
highlighting  the  dvil-righu  issues  that  made 
Wallace's  program  interesting  to  sincere  lib- 
erals. Thto  Uberal"  position  of  DleUl  was 
obviously  overstressed  as  Russia  was  never 
mentioned  as  being  guilty  of  the  same  mto- 
deeds  concerning  civil  rlghu  as  the  United 
States  was  accused  of  conunlttlng." 

Once  again,  it  was  not  so  mtich  what 
OtelU  had  said,  but  rather  what  Its  editors 
bad  failed  to  say.  Both  aides  of  the  issue 
were  not  explored.  The  Tito  break  with  the 
Kremlin  occupied  much  space  in  Dlelll  dur- 
ing 1948.  DlelU  completely  reversed  its  po- 
sition of  1»46»'  as  it  asked  the  Soviet 
Union  If  it  "wo\ild  come  to  the  rescue  of  Al- 
bania." •»    Russia  was  apparently  listening  to 
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Dldll.  at  the  nest  Issue  of  Dtelll  reported  that 
a  Buaatan  mlaalon  had  arrived  In  Tirana.** 
It  was  strange  that  the  change  In  Russian 
Ideas  toward  Tito  shovUd  be  reflectad  so 
soon  In  the  editorial  columns  of  Dlelll. 

Foreign  policy  Issues  were  considered  In 
great  detail  by  DleUl  in  1948.  Never  once 
was  the  United  States  position  toward  Ger- 
many. Greece  and  Turkey.  Palestine,  or 
China  considered  to  have  been  one  based  on 
peacefiil  Intentions.  In  a  Fourth  of  July 
message  to  the  Albanian -American  people. 
Editor  Panarlty  said.  "We  have  created  a 
war  psychology  •  •  •  We  are  a  bloodthirsty 
people  •  •  •"•4  Americans  were  told  to 
"mend  their  ways"  »  to  order  to  have  a  dura- 
able  peace.  The  TTuman  doctrtoe  was  con- 
sidered to  be  "apocalyptic."  "  We  were  told 
to  let  the  Russians  take  care  of  themselves 
and  their  own  problems." 

Commenting  on  the  success  of  Russian  for- 
eign policy,  Mr.  Panarlty  considered  that 
"revolutionary  developments  all  over  the 
world  must  not  be  stopped  or  htodered  by  the 
United  States""  and  its  "Arsenal  of  Reac- 
tion." »  Sununlng  up  DleUi's  position  at  the 
close  of  194".  Editor  Panarlty  gave  his  own 
plan  for  establishing  peace  in  the  world  aa 
foUows: 

"1.  GoodwUl  and  imder standing  toward 
aU  men. 

"2.  Abolish  the  policy  of  retaltatlon. 

•*3.  World  problems  were  not  there  because 
erf  RussUn  Instigation,'  so  America  must  use 
methods  other  than  those  based  on  force. 

"4.  Anoerlca  mtist  try  the  ^Way  of 
ChrtstV'- 

If  Editor  Panarlty  was  sincere  in  his  ad- 
vocation of  thu  program,  he  could  not  have 
been  sincere  to  his  consideration  of  RussU's 
posBlble  participation  to  such  a  program. 
The  record  of  Russia's  postwar  fallun  to 
bargato  stocerely  at  the  toternational  con- 
ferences and  at  the  United  NaUons  was 
plain  for  aU  to  observe.  Plain  for  all  those 
who  were  not  making  it  a  business  of  being 
apologists  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  millen- 
nium had  not  arrived  to  spite  of  the  "wishful 
thinking"  at  the  editors  of  DleUl. 

PTW.T.T    IN    1949 

The  year  1949  was  one  of  transition  to 
foreign  policy  for  the  United  States.  The 
complex  Issues  raised  durtog  1947-48  had 
determined  the  shape  and  characteristics  of 
postwar  hostilities.  Policies  had  been  es- 
tablished which  were  clarified  to  1949  and 
which  later  became  issues  of  crisis  in  1950. 
Dlelll  rematoed  adamant  to  its  opinions  to 
1949,  as  they  had  been  prevlciisly  stated. 
The  United  States  was  always  wrong,  R\uria 
was  always  right  to  their  thoughU.  motives, 
and  deeds. 

For  the  first  time  stoce  1946  when  Dlelll 
had  first  alined  Itself  with  the  Communlat 
potot  of  view  concerning  Albania  its  editors 
began  to  discuss  the  ideological  dlflerencee 
between  th^  United  SUtes  and  Russia.  In 
previous  years  policy  decisions  only,  had  been 
discussed  and  criticized.  In  1949.  the  basic 
economic  beUefs  of  Americans  were  tested 
to  the  editorial  crucible  by  Dlelll.  and  fotmd 
to  be  without  merit. 

Editor  Panarlty  claimed  that  American  big 
business  wanted  five  or  she  million  people 
unemployed  so  that  the  laboring  class  In 
America  could  be  kept  In  their  places  "  He 
alao  claimed  that  the  United  States  did  not 
want  peace  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Ten  to  twenty  years  of  peace  would 
destroy  our  economy. 
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S.  Otir  economy  would  stagnate  If  w» 
•topped  producing  fo    war." 

Buasla,  to  DIeUl's  opinion,  produced  only 
fbr  t»e.  not  for  profit,  and  would  therefore 
mow  forward  "  to  the  path  of  progress. 

These  editorial  opinions  of  Dlelll  are  eqw- 
dally  important  to  note  as  they  are  the  first 
open  Indication  of  the  antlcapttallatlo  Mm 
at  the  paper.  Although  many  stocerc  fti—- 
lean  liberals  would  hold  the  same  viewa. 
they  could  not  to  aU  fairness  menUoo  tb* 
faults  of  the  American  system  without  ■»«o 
mentioning  the  compensating  factors  which 
have  brought  Americana  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng  to  the  history  of  civUisatloa. 

Durtog  1949.  more  and  more  of  DleUi's 
i»^»P«per  space,  aside  from  editorials,  was 
used  for  buUetlis  from  Tirana  and  Moscow. 
Althotigh  this  was  a  natura'  development 
In  news  servicing  their  readers,  the  editora 
ot  DleUl  never  coounented  a  single  time  la 
regard  to  this  spate  at  propaganda.  The 
•dltora  of  DleUl  openly  disbelieved  the 
validity  and  the  obJecUvlty  of  American  news 
•ources,  but  they  considered  Soviet  soun^ss 
auth-  ritative. 

Gradually,  over  a  period  of  several  mootlM. 
Dlelll  began  to  admit  that  aU  was  not  w«U 
to  Albania.  After  glorifying  the  Hcsa 
regime  from  1945-48,  It  was  finaUy  statMl 
that  "TugoaUvla  was  the  cause  at  economic 
■nreat  and  general  turmoil  In  Albania  "•• 
Aeordlng  to  Buaalan  sourcee,  Albania  was  no 
longer  frlenis  with  Tito  because— 

1.  Tito  ha/<  provoked  border  incidents  with 
Albania. 

2.  "nto-s  planea  had  vtoUted  Albantaa 
sovereignty. 

3.  Tito  had  refused  Albanian  visas  on 
groundlees  pretexts." 

Perhaps  the  real  reasons  for  DleUi's  change 
of  heart  toward  -nto  can  be  found  in  RtMata'a 
own  position  in  that  struggle.  In  the  eaa> 
munlstlc  world,  brothers  can  become  sae- 
mles  overnight.  The  free  world  doM  not 
Mse  It's  policies  on  such  lines,  or  owm 
tdeologlcal  opportunism.  '  ~~ 

A  new  problem  of  importance  to  the  Al- 
bwilan  American  community  was  posed  br 
Dlelll  during  1949.  DIeUi  claimed  that  the 
United  States  State  Department  had  set  up 
a  refugee  government  here  in  America,  wttli 
2f.?Sr?^.°'  o^rt»^o^ng  Hoxa  and  to  r«. 
ertabttsh  King  Zog  on  the  throne  of  Al- 
bjinla  -  America  was  alK>  accused  of  con- 
spiring with  Greece  to  annex  southern  Al- 
ban  a."  These  problems,  first  raised  by 
DIell  to  1949.  have  split  the  Albanian  com- 
munity Into  partisan  groups.  If  these  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  the  Albanians  and 
by  the  United  States  Government,  our  Bal- 
kan foreign  policy  wui  be  to  serious  Jeopardy 
for  the  futtire.  * 

Dlelll  closed  its  editorial  books  for  1949  • 
witn  another  program  for  peace : 

-1.  Rearm  the  world  with  spiritual  weao- 
ons.  ^ 

*^^  Drop  our  vetoes  of  the  satelUte  nations 
to  the  U.  N. 

"8.  Stop  arming  the  world. 

^4.  Drop  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

••5.  Stop  rtdicullng  Russian  plans  for  peacs 
■•  being  mere  propaganda."" 

Such  were  Dlelll's  pUns  for  peace  to  1949. 
Its  editors  failed  to  mention  whether  this 
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peace  would  be  "to  otir  time."  They  had 
taken  a  page  from  Chamberlato's  book  of 
appeasement.  Their  plans  would  have  re- 
ceived approval  to  Moscow  as  they  had 
previously  received  approval  to  BerUn. 

PITT .T. I  tM    1950 

i  According  to   the   World   Almanac,   there 
Were  10  major  events  worthy  of  consideration 
during  1950.^  Seven  of  these  issues  were  ana- 
lyzed in  the  editorial  or  other  pages  of  Dlelll 
during   that    year.     The    seven    issues   con- 
sidered by  DlelU  were:  The  Invasion  of  South 
Korea  by  the  North  Koreans;  the  mobiliza- 
tion   for    defense    program   of    the    United 
States:  the  rearmament  program  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  western  nations;  military  sanc- 
tions by  the  United  Nations;  the  control  of 
subversive  and  disloyal  elemenu  In  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes:  the  consolidation  of  Soviet  power 
In  Asia  and  its  continued  expansion;  and  the 
attempt  to  klU  President  Truman.    In  addi- 
tion to  these  issues  of  national  or  interna- 
tional Importance.  Dlelll  devoted  much  space 
to  a  minority,  theological  problem  which  has 
stoce  become  somewhat  of  a  national  issue 
froni  DleUi's  potot  of  view.     The  "case  of 
Bishop  Ups."  first  raised  in  1950.  remains  a 
burning  issue  of  importance  within  the  Al- 
banian-American community  today." 

Dlelll  considered  the  Korean  war  "a  sense- 
less war.""  Although  the  editors  of  DlelU 
paid  some  favorable  attention  to  the  idea  of 
collective  security,  they  also  believed  that 
the  South  Koreans  had  "nothtog  to  fight 
for"  "  and  that  the  tJnlted  States  and  South 
Korea  was  really  to  blame  for  the  whole  sltua- 
Uon.'«  Mr.  Panarlty  admitted  that  we  were 
in  the  war  "whether  we  Uked  it  or  not"" 
and  advised  America  tliat  she  miuk  accept 
Russia's  ideas  of  conciliation  to  order  to 
settle  the  war.** 

It  was  editoriaUy  reported  that  the  Korean 
war  was  really  a  "dvU  war""  and  that  the 
Chinese  CbmmunUU  must  be  admitted 
wlthto  the  U.  N.  to  "unfreeze  our  diplo- 
macy."»»  After  a  full  year  of  Interpreting 
the  Korean  war  to  the  Albanian  Americans, 
Dlelll  summed  up  its  position  as  foUows:' 
"Let  us  negotiate  with  the  Conununlsu  untU 
we  are  blue  in  the  face.  That  is  the  only 
road  to  peace."'*  Once  again.  DielU  had 
overlooked  aU  the  prevloiu  attempu  America 
had  made  to  negotiate  with  the  Russians. 

The  mobUlzatlon  for  defense  effort  In  the 
United  SUtes  during  1950  was  only  the  rec- 
ord of  America's  faUure  not  to  settle  the 
Korean  war  peacefully  and  the  "pourtog  of 
bUllons  of  doUars  and  precious  blood  to  a 
senseless  war,  stupid  war,  barbarous  war."" 
The  money  spent  In  the  defense  effort  was 
apparently  to  of  no  avail  and  purposeless. 
So  said  DleUl.  ^^ 

The  rearmament  program  for  the  western 
nations  was  not  what  Europe  wanted  accord- 
ing to  Dlelll.  Peace  is  what  Europe  wanu. 
not  futtu-e  American  liberation,  •'  said  the 
editors  of  Dlelll.  Peace  was  what  Russia 
was  promising  in  her  global  strategy."  Such 
a  plan  would,  of  cotu'se,  mean  the  scrap- 
ping of  ERP,  NATO,  and  other  plans  for 
coUecUve  security  in  Eiu^pe. 

Military  sanctions  by  the  U.  N.  were  con- 
sidered to  be  of  little  value  because  Russia 
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I«romlsed  liberation  from  the  colonialism" 
that  the  west  had  advocated  for  the  world. ' 

The  American  program  for  control  of  sub- 
versive and  disloyal  elements  in  the  United 
States  was  thought  to  be  a  hysterical  one. 
DlelU  predicted  that  16  years  hence,  histori- 
ans would  consider  our  Red  hysteria,  a  cheap 
melodrama."  According  to  DleUl,  the  Com- 
munist "threat."  was  not  a  threat  at  all. 

Accusing  the  United  States  of  MachiaveUl- 
an  policy  Justly."  Mr.  Panarlty  failed  to  con- 
sider the  necessity  for  such  policies.  The 
consolidation  of  Soviet  power  to  Asia  had 
moved  apace  only  because  America  had  kept 
reactionaries  in  power."  Although  Dlelll  fi- 
nally  admitted,  for  the  first  time  in  an  edi- 
torial, that  the  United  States  was  not  im- 
perialistic," the  editors  were  totally  against 
al  phases  of  the  new  United  SUtes  "total 
diplomacy."  " 

The  one  issue  that  Dlelll  could  be  expected 
to  be  in  favor  of,  from  the  United  States 
point  of  view,  was  a  failure  of  the  attempted 
assassination  of  President  Truman.  Dlelll 
congratulated  the  President  on  his  escape  » 
and  received  the  Presldenu  thanks  in  re- 
turn." Even  in  the  case  of  an  event  such 
as  this.  Mr.  Panarlty  made  a  devious  attempt 
to  excuse  the  assassin  by  discussing  the  social 
Issues  that  were  the  cause  of  the  near  na- 
tional tragedy. 

The  chauvinism  of  DtelU's  editors  was 
displayed  in  numerous  articles  and  editorials 
durtoe  1950. 

Bishop  Mark  I.  Upa  had  come  to  this 
country  as  a  Greek  spy  according  to  DlelU.»> 
Outright  lies,  mlsrepresenUtlons  of  the  facU, 
and  much  editorial  bombast  were  the  ac- 
cepted Dlelll  method  of  dealing  with  this 
"spy."  "  During  the  year  of  1950,  there  was 
little  Indication  that  DlelU  had  changed  any 
of  iu  previously  held  policies  concerning 
America  and  RussU.  Dogmatic  assertions 
conttoued  to  be  the  rtUe  to  the  editorial  and 
other  coliunns  of  the  paper. 


The  Basis  Upon  Which  Gen.  Hoji  S.  Van- 
denberf  Opposed  the  Proposal  of  S. 
677,  To  Fix  the  Strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  To  Place  the  Conunaadaat 
of  the  Marine  Corps  on  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff 
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HON.  LLOYD  M.  BENTSEN,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  IS,  1952 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  677 
proposes  that  the  peacetime  strength  of 
the  Marine  Corps  be  permanently  fixed 
at  300.000  to  400,000— up  to  421,000.  in- 
cluding officers— and  that  the  Comman- 
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dant  of  the  Marine  Corps  be  made  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

C4.^^*^°^  ^-  Vandenberg.  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  and 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
testified  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  this  proposal  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg  stated  his  views  in  a 
prepared  statement  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, presented  very  succinctly  the  rea- 
sons why  8.  677  would  result  in  an 
undesirable  military  precedent  and 
situation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  present  General  Vanden- 
berg"s  opening  statement  on  S  677  as 
well  as  significant  extracts  from  his  sub- 
sequent testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

Plrst,  let  me  express  the  stocere  admira- 
tion of  the  Air  Force  for  the  Martoe  Ctorps. 
I  trust  that  none  of  the  opinions  sUted 
hereafter  wUl  be  construed  as  reflecting  any 
lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Air 
Force  for  the  splendid  accomplishments  of 
the  marines  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  the  corps.  I  believe  It  Is  unlversaUy  rec- 
ognized that  no  specialized  component  of 
the  land,  sea,  and  air  establishments  has 
done  iU  Job  any  better  than  the  martoes 
have  always  done  theirs. 

We  should,  however,  recognize   that   the 
Martoe  Corps  is  a  specialized  component  of 
the  Naval  Establishment.    This  conception— 
that  the  Marine  Corpt;  Is  a  specialized  com- 
ponent of  the  Naval  EsUbllshment is  clear- 
ly set  forth  In  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.     That  act  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
Martoe     Corps     Is     authorized,     organized 
trained,  and  equipped  to  serve  with  the  fleet 
in  the  seizure  or  defense  of  advanced  naval 
bases  and  for  the  conduct  of  such  land  op- 
erations as  may  be  essential  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  naval  campaign;   and,  further,  to 
provide  detachments  and   organizations  for 
service  on  armed  vessels  of  the  Navy,  and  se- 
curity deUchments  for  the  protection  of 
naval  property  at  naval  sUtlons  and  bases 
It  is  equally  clear  that  it  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  au- 
thorize  a   Martoe   Corps   other   than   as   a 
specialized  component  of  the  Naval  EsUb- 
llshment;   otherwise,   the   National   Sscurlty 
Act— the  purpose  of  which  was  to  esUbllsh 
the  principle   of  unification   of  our  armed 
services   and  to   eliminate  duplicative  and 
competitive  elements  and  activities  within 
the  Defense  Establishment — would  have  con- 
tradicted Itself  by  envisaging  a  Marine  Corps 
containing   land   elemenu   dupUcatlve   and 
competitive  with  the  Army,  and  air  elements 
duplicative   and   competitive    with    the   Air 
Force. 

Turning  now  to  S.  677,  we  find  that  It  en- 
visages a  Marine  Corps  conuinlng  land  and 
air  forces  of  flxed  proportions,  not  geared  to 
the  stated  mission  of  the  Martoe  Corps  and. 
more  Important,  not  related  to  the  size  of  the 
Navy.  Yet,  as  already  pototed  out,  the  prin- 
cipal, though  not  exclusive,  function  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Is  service  with  the  fleet  In  the 
prosecution  of  a  naval  campaign.  Therefore, 
the  Air  Force  views  S.  677  as  betog  tocon- 
slstent  with  the  provisions  and  totent  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  S.  677  would 
admit  the  Commandant  of  the  Martoe  Corps 
to  all  meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  give  him  the  right  to  file  papers  for 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  President.  The  Air  Force  seriously 
questions  the  wisdom  of  according  this  posi- 
tion and  this  authority  to  the  head  of  any 
specialized  component  of  any  of  our  land, 
sea.  and  air  esUbllshmenu.    For  example! 


f 
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tbe  Air  Force  has  not  proposed  that  the  com- 
manding general  of  tibe  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand b*  given  the  position  and  prlTlIege 
which  8.  677  would  accord  the  Conunandant 
of   tbe  Marine  Corps;    and   yet   It   is   self- 
•Tklent   that  the  mission  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  Is  certainly  as  Important  to 
otir  national  security  as  the  mission  erf  tha 
Marine  Corpe;  and  that  the  military  power 
represented  by  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
is  certainly  not  less  than  the  military  power 
represented  by  the  Marine  Corps.     The  Air 
Force  feels  that  the  Interests  of  the  Strategic 
Air   Command   and  other   specialized   com- 
ponents of  the  air  esUbllahment  are  ade- 
quately represented  In  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  I^irce- 
and,    slmUarly,    that    the    Interests    of    the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  other  specialized  com- 
p<Hienta  of  the  naval  establishment  are  ade- 
quately represented  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.     In 
the   Air   Force   view,   to   accord   the   Marine 
Corps  the  position  and  authority  envisaged 
In  S.  877  would  set  a  precedent  whereby  the 
heads  of  all  the  Important  specialized  com- 
ponents of  our  land,  sea,  and  air  establish- 
ments would  be  prompted  to  ask  for  cor- 
responding position  and  privilege.    This,  of 
course,  would  be  wholly  Impracticable  and 
would  Inflate  the  membership  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  unwieldy  alze.     In  fact,  the 
Air  Force  fe?l3  that  any  Increase  In  the  pres- 
ent membership  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
would  reduce  Its  wcH-klng  efficiency. 

In  simmiary,  the  Air  Force  position  Is  that 
8.  677  Insofar  as  the  particulars  already  dis- 
cussed are  concerned,  is  not  only  Inconsis- 
tent with  the  National  Security  Act.  but, 
more  Important,  the  principle  of  admitting 
the  heads  of  specialized  components  of  the 
land,  sea.  and  air  establishments  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  basically  unsoxmd.  is  un- 
necessary, and  would  set  an  undesirable 
precedent. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Marine  Corps 
heiiig  a  sepai^te  service  and  of  such 
•tature  as  to  be  entiUed  to  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  representation,  Qeneral  Van- 
denberg  presented  the  following  analy- 
sis In  response  to  questions  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee: 

The  CauBMAK.  •  •  •  Now.  if  it  (the 
Marine  Corps)  is  a  separate  service,  then  the 
main  contention  for  denying  the  head  of 
that  separate  service  would  fail  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  would  it  not? 

General  VAjfoKmsu.  i  don't  believe  so. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CaanuiAif .  Wait  1  minute,  now.  The 
only  groimd  that  you  and  General  OolUns 
and  Admiral  Sherman  are  taking  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  commandant  being  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  on  the  ground  that  the 
Marines  are  a  specialized  component  of  the 
Navy;   Isn't  that  It? 

General  VAjrozNaxae.  That  la  one  the  rea- 
sons; yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CBAnucAM.  All  right.  Now,  doesnt 
the  whole  case  fall  when  it  is  proven  con- 
clusively that  it  is  a  separate;  service?  You 
have  no  objection  to  a  separate  service  be- 
ing on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Tou  are 
only  objecting  if  you  are  correit  in  making  it 
stand  up  as  a  specialized  component  of  the 
Naval  Establishment:  isn't  that  correct? 

General  VANoiNBiao.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  answer  that  this  way:  The  Coast  Guard  In 
time  of  war  comes  into  the  Naval  Estab- 
lishment. Does  tnat  mean  that,  with  simi- 
lar line  of  reasoning,  we  would  add  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  in  time  of  war? 

The  CxAiBMAH.  No;  it  doesnt  follow  at  an. 
General  Vawdbcbbbo.  It  la  Jvjst  as  separate 
an  establishment  as  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  c-HAixMAjr.  If  the  sloe  of  it.  and  its 
mUltary  mission  was  of  such  a  character  that 
tt  would  warrant  it  and  J\iatlf  y  it.  then  you 


would  be  on  sound  grounds  to  do  It.  But 
It  is  so  limited.  And  that  was  the  very 
reason  why  the  Senate  hesitated  In  going 
as  far  as  this  proposed  amendment  of  mine, 
was  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  u^flne 
Corps. 

On  the  subject  of  what  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  could  possibly 
contribute  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
strategic  dellberaUons.  General  Van- 
denberg  had  the  following  to  say  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Honorable  Dewbt  Short: 

Mr.  8ho«t.  But,  General,  because  of  that 
very  fact.  I  mean  the  varied  and  versatile 
f\mctlons  that  the  Marine  Corps  perform, 
since  It  Is  the  one  branch  of  our  services 
that  flghts  on  land,  sea.  and  in  the  air,  don't 
you  think  the  Marine  Commandant  or  the 
Marine  Corps  would  he  as  much  interested 
in  protecting  and  developing  all  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Army  and  Air  as  much  as  they 
would  the  Navy? 

General  VaxDCNsno.  WeU,  Mr.  Shoct.  it 
would  appear  to  me  this  way.  I  have  in  the 
first  place  great  respect  for  General  Cates. 
It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  Gen- 
eral Cates  can  be  as  expert  in  air  warfare,  in 
naval  warfare,  and  in  land  warfare  as  some- 
one who  attempts  to  spend  his  entire  life 
In  any  one  of  those  three.  Therefore,  It 
woiild  iqjpear  to  me  that  General  Cates'  opin- 
ion on  a  land  campaign  would  not  be  as 
competent  as  General  Collins".  Now,  when 
I  say  that  I  am  not  talking  about  General 
Collins  per  se  or  General  Cates  per  se.  I  am 
talking  about  the  entire  staffs.  I  would  also 
say  that  General  Cates  was  not  as  compe- 
tent in  naval  warfare  as  Admiral  Sherman. 
If  I  may  modestly  suggest  it,  I  don't  believe 
he  would  be  as  competent  as  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  in  the  air  war. 


The  ridelaads  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MABSACRtrSCTTS 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1952 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passage  today  of  this  conference  report 
on  the  so-called  tidelands  bill  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of 
the  American  people.  The  approval  by 
the  Congress  of  this  bill  would  give  to  a 
few  States  what  rightfully  belonds  to  all 
the  American  people. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  three 
times  within  the  last  5  years  that  the 
United  States  has  paramount  rights  in, 
and  full  dominion  over,  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  Continental  Shelf  adjacent 
to  the  shores  of  California,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  and  that  the  respective  States 
do  not  own  the  submerged  lands  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  with  their  boundaries 
On  last  February  18,  I  introduced  in 
the  House  a  Joint  resolution.  House  Reso- 
lution   381.    whose    provisions    showed 
clearly  how  all  Americans  could  benefit, 
if  the  Congress  acted  in  accord  with  the' 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

This  resolution  provided  that  royalties 
received  under  mineral  leases  governing 
submerged  lands  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  should  upon  the  termination  of  the 
present  national  emergency  be  set  aside 
in  the  Treasury  for  use  as  grants-in-aid 


of  medical  education  and  research  and 
the  construction  and  operation  of  hospi- 
tals and  other  community  health  facil- 
ities. 

While  the  present  national  emergency 
exists,  all  such  moneys  would  be  used 
only  for  such  urgent  developments  aa 
were  essential  to  the  national  defense 
and  security,  as  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Through  this  resolution,  then,  these 
so-called  tidelands  moneys  could  effect 
a  first  step  toward  solving  the  great  na- 
tional health  problem  facing  as  today. 
And  this  could  be  done  without  any  need 
for  a  nationalized  health  plan  or  social- 
ized medicine  through  the  same  grants- 
in-aid  system  employed  in  the  HiU-Bur- 
ton  Hospital  Construction  Act 

The  reaction  to  this  plan  among  health 

groups  in  the  countir  was  evidenced  in 

the  following   letters  I  received   from 

the  American  Cancer  Society  and  the 

Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation: 

Ambucam  Cakczb  Socstt,  Xitc, 

„        ,         _  New  York,  N.r. 

Hon.  JoBir  F.  Kjmmiot, 

The  House  of  Repreaentatlvet, 
Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

Mr  DcAa  Ma.  Kehndt:  The  bill  which 
you  Introduced  In  the  Hoiise  on  February  18, 
which  would  authorize  <he  earmarking  of 
funds  derived  from  lease*  of  submerged  oil 
lands  on  the  Continental  Shelf  "for  grants- 
in-aid  of  medical  education  and  research  and 
construction  and  operation  of  hospitals  and 
other  community  health  facilities."  appears 
to  us  to  be  In  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
utilization  of  national  resources. 

Many  of  our  present  SUte  colleges  and 
Institutions  orlglnaUy  came  Into  being 
through  grants  of  land,  and  this  carries  the 
same  theory  forward  to  the  proposed  use  of 
one  of  our  few  remaining  comparable  re- 
sources. 

We  trust  that  the  proposed  legislation  win 
be  favorably  received  because  the  problem  of 
cancer  in  this  country,  which  as  you  know 
Is  an  extremely  broad  and  parUcularly  urgent 
one,  needs  much  greater  financial  support 
than  has  presenUy  been  made  available. 

Tour  proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
be  helpful  in  this  connection  without  in  any 
way  increasing  the  approprUtlons  from  tax 
receipts. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing on  to  you  the  society's  appreciation  of 
your  toterest  In  health  affairs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

M.  R.  RuirroM. 

AaTHirns  aks  RBzwAnain  FotnnuTioir, 

H^YoTk,II,Y. 
Hon.  JoHM  8.  KaNNDT, 

Uoute  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dbaz  Ma.  KzifiriDT:  Tou  are  certainly 
to  be  commended  for  your  prcyoeal  to  ear- 
mark funds  derived  from  leases  oi  submerged 
oil  lands  on  the  Continental  Shelf  "lor 
grants-in-aid  of  medical  educaUon  and  re- 
Murcti.  and  construcUoa  and  operation  of 
hospitals  and  other  community  health  fa- 
cm  tics. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  Interested  In  the 
health  field,  it  la  always  encouragmg  to 
know  that  there  are  men  in  Congrese  like 
you  who  appreciate  the  Importance  of  this 
work  and  who  have  the  inlUatlve  and  in- 
teUlgence  to  come  up  with  some  constructive 
Ideas  to  do  something  about  it. 

We  sincerely  hope  your  blU  wUl  meet  with 
the  success  It  so  jusUy  deserves. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tbomas  S.  FnnsAjs, 
I  Executive  Director, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  bearing  In  mind  that  this 
tidelands  money  could  provide  such  valu- 
able assistance  for  the  national  good,  I 
hope  the  membership  of  this  House  will 
vote  down  the  conference  report  now 
pending. 
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Safety  u  the  Mines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PKNN8TL,VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVIS 
Thursday.  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  titled  "Safety  in  the  Mines," 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  13.  1952: 

Satctt  IN  TRK  Mmzs 

Prosi>ects  for  congressional  approval  at 
this  session  of  m  satisfactory  mine-safety 
measure  appear  to  be  excellent.  The  Senate 
has  adopted  a  safety  bill  and  a  House  Labor 
Subcommittee  has  sent  to  the  full  com- 
mittee a  proposal  of  Its  own.  Both  bills 
give  the  Federal  Government  power  to  close 
unsafe  mines  untU  dangerous  conditions 
have  been  corrected,  but  they  differ  In  de- 
tail. At  present  the  Bureau  of  Mines  can 
only  investigate  and  recommend  where 
dangerous  conditions  exist  in  a  mine.  En- 
forcement is  voluntary  so  far  as  the  opera- 
tors are  concerned,  except  as  individual  State 
laws,  which  vary  widely,  may  exert  some 
pressure,  and  up  to  now  this  has  hardly  been 
effective,  as  ofllclal  Inquiries  into  recent  dis- 
asters have  disclosed. 

WhUe  a  large  segment  of  coal  operators 
has  consistently  fought  against  Federal  au- 
thority to  close  down  unsafe  mines  tempo- 
rarily, because  they  feared  Federal  encroach- 
ment might  deprive  them  of  their  property 
for  long  periods,  safeguards  in  both  Senate 
and  House  bills  would  seem  to  meet  their 
argument. 

A  Senate  amendment  permits  an  operator 
to  reopen  a  mine  6  days  after  he  has  noti- 
fied the  Federal  authorities  that  he  has  rem- 
edied the  unsafe  condition.  This  aUows 
ample  time  for  Federal  relnspectlon  and  in- 
sures minimum  time  lost  for  operators  and 
mine  workers.  If  the  owner  believes  a  Fed- 
eral Inspector  has  been  biased  or  prejudiced 
he  may  call  for  a  reexamination  by  a  new 
inspector. 

The  House  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  safe- 
guards the  operators'  property  rights  by  set- 
ting up  a  Federal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view In  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  which  owners 
may  appeal  from  Federal  Inspectors'  recom- 
mendations or.  In  special  cases,  directly  to 
the  head  of  the  Bureau.  Final  review  Is  in 
the  courts. 

The  public  miist  bear  in  mind  that  ex- 
plosions such  as  that  of  Orient  No.  a,  which 
cost  120  lives  in  Illinois  last  December,  ac- 
count for  a  minority  of  the  fatal  and  non- 
fatal accidents.  In  the  first  4  months  of 
1052  the  Uves  of  208  men  were  lost  In  the 
mines  by  ones  and  twos  in  rock  falls,  haulage 
accldenu,  and  the  like.  They  are  dead  Just 
the  same,  and  their  widows  and  orphans  are 
as  deep  in  mourning  as  If  their  Uves  had 
been  snuffed  out  In  a  single  disaster. 

Thus  we  must  not  permit  om^elves  to  be 
goaded  into  activity  only  when  mass  tragedy 
overtakes  the  men  who  toU  for  us  and  risk 
their  Uves  daUy  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 


Every  day's  delay  in  enactment  of  a  proper 
Federal  aafety  measiire  means  death  or  disa- 
bility to  fathers  or  sons,  and  tragedy  for 
those  left  behind. 


Flood-Co0trol  Project  a  Mast 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  HINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1. 1952 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  methods  which  can  be  employed 
immediately  for  effective  flood  control. 
That  is  why  I  have  introduced  a  Joint 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  438, 
to  set  up  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Flood  Control. 

Such  a  committee  would  be  able  to  de- 
velop a  program  built  around  such  things 
as  natural  water-storage  pools,  farm 
ponds,  artificial  lakes,  soil  conservation, 
grass  planting,  wildlife  habitats,  and 
many  other  projects  wherein  the  aid  of 
farmers  and  local  organizations  could 
be  enlisted. 

The  following  article,  reprinted  from 
the  Moorhead  (Minn.)  Daily  News  of 
April  24,  explains  just  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  effective  flood-control 
measures  could  be  started  now: 
Thx  Wnj>Lirx  CoaNxa 
(By  Parker  Erickson) 

rLOOO-CONTaOL     PBOJXCT     A     "MUST" — psorA- 

GATiNO  Taotrr  is  kxpknsivx 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  fiood-control 
projects  that  wlU  harness  the  floodwaters 
that  seem  to  be  getting  worse  each  spring 
in  the  Red  River  Valley. 

One  suggestion  that  was  presented  at  a 
flood-control  meeting  last  year  should  be 
given  every  consideration;  in  fact.  If  a  go- 
ahead  signal  would  l>e  given  to  the  Clay 
County  commissioners,  the  Army  engineers 
would  be  wiUing  to  do  the  work  free  of 
charge. 

Here  is  one  suggestion:  Build  a  large 
reservoir  on  the  land  embraced  by  the  Glyn- 
don-Feiton  game  refuge.  This  reservoir 
would  be  similar  to  the  one  owned  by  tbe 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  The  banks  of 
this  reservoir  would  be  19  feet  high,  start- 
ing at  the  pavement  on  United  States  High- 
way No.  10  and  extending  up  to  near  Felton. 
It  would  be  a  miles  wide.  The  water  from 
the  Buffalo  River  would  be  diverted  into  this 
reservoir  near  the  pavement  on  highway  10 
and  held  in  this  area  until  the  Red  River 
could  handle  it  later  on.  Locks  would  be 
buUt  across  this  huge  reservoir  at  different 
Intervals  so  as  to  keep  the  wave  action  from 
washing  out  the  banks. 

It  would  have  a  control  dam  on  the  west 
side  and  the  water  could  be  released  slowly 
untU  it  was  only  a  foot  or  so  deep  when  the 
freeze-up  comes.  If  we  don't  do  something 
like  this,  someday  we  may  be  wishing  we 
had  saved  some  of  this  water  during  a 
droiight  period. 

This  project  would  also  be  valuable  for 
wildlife  as  thousands  of  ducks  and  fur-bear- 
ing animals  woiild  live  In  this  huge  marsh. 
The  banks  of  this  reservoir  could  be  planted 
with  trees  and  other  cover  for  deer  and 
pheasants. 

The  amount  of  money  needed  to  acqtdre 
tbe  farms  in  this  area  would  not  I>e  much 
more  than  the  amount  of  damage  done  to 


the  farms  near  Glyndon.    Most  of  this  land 
Is  now  owned  by  the  fctate  of  Minnesota. 

G.  L.  Dosland,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Moorhead  Rod  and  Oun  Club  Water  and 
Flood  Control  Committee,  is  planning  on 
calling  a  meeting  soon,  having  delegates 
from  Clay  County's  sportsmen's  clubs  and 
farm  organizations  present  to  discuss  this 
and  other  methods  of  controlling  flood- 
waters. 


Wamuf  to  Wasters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  helter-skelter  of  a  national 
mobilization  program,  there  is  bound  to 
be  considerable  waste  and  many  in- 
stances of  overspending.  This  waste 
represents  a  heavy  drain  on  the  pocket- 
book  of  our  taxpayers. 

Congress  recognized  this  fact  when  it 
passed  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951. 
The  Renegotiation  Board  which  was  es- 
tablished by  that  act  represents  our 
greatest  hope  for  recapture  In  the  future 
of  some  of  the  funds  which  are  being 
spent  carelessly  in  the  present. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
John  T.  Koehler,  Chairman  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board.  He  requests  the  co- 
operation of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Committee  in  securing  information 
which  would  indicate  extravagance  and 
loose  procurement  practices, 

I  wish  to  assure  Mr.  Koehler  here  and 
now  that  the  Preparedness  Committee 
will  be  happy  to  supply  him  with  any 
information  in  our  possession  which 
might  be  useful  to  the  Renegotiation 
Board  in  its  highly  Important  work.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Koehler's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  where  it  will  serve  as 
a  warning  to  those  who  seek  to  profit 
unduly  from  the  Nation's  defense  needs. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johkson, 

Chairman.  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senate  Offlce  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Sxnatob  Jormson:  The  Renego- 
tiation Board  is  an  independent  agency  es- 
tablished by  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
(Public  Law  9,  82d  Cong.)  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  excessive  profits  from  defense 
contracts.  The  assignments  of  your  subcom- 
mittee, which,  as  we  understand.  Include  in- 
vestigations of  charges  of  fraud,  profiteering, 
waste,  and  extravagance  In  connection  with 
defense  contracts  let  by  the  Oovemment. 
are  of  mterest  to  this  Board  and  the  purpose 
of  this  letter  Is  to  explain  that  interest  to 
you  and  to  request  the  cooperation  of  your 
subcommittee  In  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  any  material  that  may  be  in 
your  possession  which  would  be  helpful  in 
the  renegotiation  of  such  contracts. 

The  military  departments  have  made  sub- 
stantial advances  in  contract  pricing  tech- 
niques since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  onlfonn  military  procnre- 
mrat  practices  and  procednrea  stemming 
from  tbe  Armed  Serrlce*  Prociuement  Act 
of  1947  represent  a  long  step  In  the  right 
direction.  At  the  same  ttme,  charges  hava 
heen  made  and  are  being  made  that  the  pro- 
curement practices  at  tl^e  military  depart- 
ments are  Inefficient  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
defense  program,  as  a  consequence,  ts  nmeh 
greater  than  It  should  t«.  This  Board  baa 
not  yet  progressed  far  enough  In  processing 
cases  under  the  RenegoUatlon  Act  of  1951 
to  comment  on  any  of  the  matters  which 
have  occupied  the  time  of  your  subconunit- 
tee.  However.  In  such  a  large  program,  there 
Is  always  a  possibility  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion and  cases  of  this  kind  cannot  be  over- 
looked, whether  the  percentage  they  may 
constitute  of  all  procurement  la  small  or 
large. 

In  many  of  the  eases  tOTolvlng  fraud  and 
eomiptlon,   the   very  eseenca  at  the  fraud 
can   be  concealment  of  excessive  profits.  In 
the  guise  of  Inflated  cost  allowances  or  the 
Uke.    The  Renegotiation  Board  hopes  that  It 
will  be  able  to  employ  procedures  which  will 
permit  It  to  detect  some  of   these   frauds. 
In  most  cases,  the  Board  will  not  be  In  a 
•     poaltlon  to  make  detailed  audits  without  In- 
curring expenditures  far  In  excess  of  any  ap- 
propriation  which    has   been   requested  for 
renegotiation  or  Is  likely  to  be  made.     Ftor 
this  reason,  there  will  be  other  frauds  which 
the  Board  cannot  hope  to  detect  by  Its  own 
nna-'^led  efforts.    A  great  deal  wUl,  therefore, 
ilepend  on   the   effectiveness  of   procedures 
which  can  be  worked  out  to  seciu-e  the  co- 
operation of  the  Btu-eau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
to  view  of  the  fact  that  It  makes  detailed 
audits,  and  of  other  Government  agencies. 
A  great  deal  also  depends  upon  the  receipt  by 
OB  of  Information  concerning  fraud  in  Oov- 
emment  contracting  which  may  be  In  the 
possession     of     oongresaional     committees. 
Publicity    In   recent   months   has   led   numy 
persons  who  have  evidence  or  suspicion  of 
fraud  to  make  their  complaints  to  the  leg- 
islative  branch.     Unless  this  Board  knows 
promptly  about  such  matters,  there  Is  danger 
that  It  may  enter  Into  agreements  which  It 
would  not  have  made  If  It  had  known  all  the 
facto. 

The  foregtrfng  does  not  mean  that  renego- 
tiation either  Is  or  should  be  any  substi- 
tute for  the  audit  and  accounting  pro- 
cedttres  which  our  law  provides,  and  the 
other  safeguards  which  are  necessary. 
However,  If  the  Renegotiation  Board  Is  In- 
formed as  wen  as  alert,  there  wlU  exist  a 
further  deterrent  to  fraud.  I  am  sure  that 
your  subcommittee  will  agree  that  we  can- 
not have  too  many  such  deterrents. 

Much  has  also  been  said  about  extrava- 
gant and  loose  procurement  practices,  not 
amounting  to  fraud,  both  directly  In  Oov- 
emment  buying  and  Indirectly  on  the  part 
of  contractors  who  are  allowed  under  their 
contracts  to  pass  such  costs  on  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Again    without    evaluating   these 
charges,    it    remains    a   fact    that   unvarying 
perfection  In  procurement  techniques  can- 
not be  expected.    I  Invite  your  subcommit- 
tee's attention  to  section  103  (e)  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951,  which  require  the 
board.   In  determining  excessive  profits,  to 
consider     the     contractor's     efficiency,     the 
reasonableness  of  its  costs  and  profits,  and 
the  nature  and   extent  of  ito  contribution 
to  the  defense  effort.     If  a  purchasing  officer 
Is  foolish  enough  to  pay  »30  a  wiit  toe  "an 
article  worth  95.  the  seUer  Is  entitled,  after 
renegotlaUon.    to   a   lower   profit   than   the 
man  who  sold  the  article  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  $6   In   the   first  Instance.     Slmi- 
lariy,    a    contractor    who    Incurs    excessive 
costs  and  passes  those  coets  on  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, will  find  that  in  renegotiation  he 
Is  classified  as  a  "high  cost"  or  InefUclent 
contractor    and    wlU    be    allowed   a   smaller 
margin  of  profit.     The  Renegotiation.  Board 
is  aflirmaUvely  required  by  the  1951  act  to 


tfly  adaqiiiate  reoognltlan  to  a  poaltlve  eon- 
trlbatton  made  by  any  contractor  to  the  de- 
fense aOOrt.  It  necessarily  follows  that  a 
negative  contribution  of  the  kinds  men- 
tioned above  must  be  made  costly  for  a  con- 
tractor to  the  same  axtent  that  the  positive 
contribution  Is  rewarded. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  la  the  hope 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board  that  your  sub- 
committee will  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
board  any  information  In  Its  possession 
which,  as  explained  above,  would  be  help- 
ful in  enabling  this  board  to  perform  the 
serious  aiul  Important  duties  laid  upon  It 
by  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoBjr  T.  KoBHUB,  Chmirmmn. 


MeaiUBf  of  RepabKcaa  Principle*  t» 
Warkaca 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 

m  TH»  SnVATS  OF  THB  UWrim  8TATIS 

Fridaw.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on 
AprU  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Republicans  of 
Plttoburgb.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  come 
back  to  Pittsburgh  again,  a  city  so  close  to 
Ohio  and  with  so  many  InteresU  In  com- 
mon. I  have  come  this  time  to  submit  for- 
mally my  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
nomlnatlcn  to  .the  Republican  voters  of 
Pittaburgh  and  Allegheny  County,  and  I 
appeal  to  the  Republicans  of  these  districts 
to  vote  foe  the  delegates  who  are  pledged  to 
my  support  at  the  Republican  national  con- 
ventlon  In  July.  There  la  also  a  Pre&lden- 
tlal  preference  primary  in  which  my  name 
Is  not  entered.  I  did  not  enter  because  tra- 
ditionally, the  Republican  delegates  have 
not  regarded  It  as  binding,  and  the  Republi- 
cans have  preferred  to  select  uninstructed 
delegates.  There  has  been  some  suggesUon 
that  my  name  be  written  In,  but  I  request 
my  supporters  In  Pennsylvania  not  to  do  so 
Any  write-In  campaign  to  be  successful 
woiild  require  a  large  amount  o(  money  and 
time  which  is  not  available.  Here  In  Pitts- 
burgh It  would  complicate  the  camDalirn 
for  Taft  delegates.  "^ 

I  agreed  to  become  a  candidate,  and  I  am 
submitting  my  candidacy  here,  because  I  feel 
SO  deeply  that  the  liberty,  the  progress  and 
■"-le  very  character  of  our  people  are  threaten- 
Sfor  all  future  time  by  a  continuation  in 
poArer   of   the  present   adminlsUatlon.   and 
*"*-ause  I  feel  that  I  know  the  course  which 
Republican  Party  must  pursue  In  order 
to  obtain  power  and  restore  to  the  Govern- 
ment In  Washington  American  principles  of 
honesty  and  progresa.  of  Uberty  and  Justice. 
I  do  not  say  that  other  candidates  may  not 
Icnow  that  coiirse.  but  I  am  confident  that  if 
I  have  the  power  to  present  the  issues  with 
aU  the  vigor  at  my  command  and  organize  the 
enthusiaam  of  RepubUcan  workers  to  bring 
to  the  poUs  the  Democrats,  the  Independ- 
ents and  the  Republicans  who  have  failed  to 
vote  to  the  past,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
Republican  Party  can  and  will  achieve  vic- 
tory on  November  fourth.    I  am  convtaced 
that  no  campaign  can  be  won  on  a  me-too 
program.     We  cannot  convince  the  elector- 


ate, we  cannot  totcrest  the  voters  if  «e  ^>- 
prove  tb»  general  objectives  of  the  Admini- 
stration and  merely  teU  the  i>eopIe  that  we 
Republicans  can  do  the  )ob  better.     Tliere 
are  mlllkms  of  Demoerato  who  disagree  with 
the  Truman  philosophy  Joat  as  much  as  Z 
do,  but  If  the  philosophy  Is  to  be  the  same 
anyway,  they  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  vote  Detnocratlc.    There  are  millions  of 
Independento  who  have  failed  to  vote  simply 
becaxise  they  have  seen  no  clear  issue  be- 
tween the  two  parties.     We  must  refuse  to 
sacrifice  o\ir  principles.    We  can  only  wto  by 
standing  four-square  for  booaetf  and   In- 
tegrity in  government,  for  a  resumption  of 
progresa  under   principles  of  liberty  and  a 
stand  against  all  Eodallstic  measures,  by  of- 
fering government  economy  both  In  domestic 
and  foreign  fields  and  a  reduction  In  expenses 
and  tn  taxes,  by  standing  for  a  foreign  policy 
dominated  by  the  desire  to  maintain   the 
liberty  and  the  peace  of  the  American  people. 
This  evening  I  wish  to  outline  particularly 
what  the  adoption  of  Republican  prtodplea 
means  to  the  American  workmen.   Of  course, 
to  a  certato  extent,  the  toterest  of  all  of  us 
are  the  same.    What  ber^flts  th;  Nation  aa 
a  whole,  benefits  every  eltlaen  whether  he 
be   employer,    professional   man.   workman. 
housewife,  employee,  or  fanner.    Bvery  dtl- 
sen  is  affected  by  the  low  stotc  of  political 
morality  in  the  present  administration.    Mot 
only  does  it  cost  him  money  and  Increased 
taxea.  but  It  leads  to  Inequality  by  extend- 
ing favors  to  special  toteresta.    If  conttoxied, 
it  WlU  wreck   the  character   of  the  entire 
people.    Every  cltlsen  Is  Interested  to  mato- 
tatolng  religious  principles  and  morals,  the 
<mly  foundation  of  a  happy  and  a  peaceful 
life.     The  partisaiu  of  this  admtolstratlon 
have  not  even  bothered  to  deny  the  Improper 
vse  of   influence  so   frequently  revealed   in 
mm^mHkooMl  InvesUgaUona  by  Democratic 
conmltteee  with  Deniocratic  chairmen.    The 
immorality   is   not    casual,   but   extends    to 
many  departments.    We  have  seen  the  groas- 
est  carelessness,  if  not  worse,  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.    In  my  lifetime, 
the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  have  been  regarded  aa 
models  of  honesty,  but  today  eight  collector* 
have  resigned  to  leading  clUes  throughout 
the    United   States.      I   don't    suppose    sny 
American  ever  paid  hia  taxes  with  enthusi- 
asm, but  at  least  untU  today  he  has  felt  that 
others    have    contributed    their    fair    share. 
Agato.   the  President  condones   and  appar- 
ently has  no  real  toterest  to  the  clean-up  of 
the  situation.    The  whole  comedy  of  errors 
to  the  appototment  of  Newbold  Morrla,  hU 
discharge,    and    the    discharge    of    McOrath. 
only  shows  the  complete  lack  of  good  fslth 
on  the  part  of  the  President.     Apparently, 
Mr.  Truman  U  afraid  of  what  an  uncon- 
trolled InvestlgaUon  might  do. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  to  the 
worker  without  qualification,  a  return  to 
honesty  and  totegrlty  by  the  only  cerulu 
»emedy,  the  prompt  discharge  of  those  re- 
aposxslbls  for  present  condlUons,  and  the  ap- 
pototment of  honest  men  to  office. 

Certatoly,  also,  the  American  workmen  will 
profit  by  the  resumption  of  a  real  and  steady 
progress  in  his  standard  of  living  under  the 
principles  of  Uberty  which,  for  184  years. 
have  steadily  built  up  his  production  and  his 
standards  of  living. 

Today,  the  American  wortman  receives 
wages  2'i  times  as  large  as  those  received  by 
the  British  workman.  He  Is  better  off  be- 
cause he  has  worked  under  a  free  system  in 
which  there  has  been  a  reward  and  Incentive 
to  everyone  who  will  introduce  new  ideas 
and  try  them  out.  During  the  last  S  y«ars, 
I  have  gone  through  several  hundred  plants,' 
and  to  every  one  of  those  plants  they  think 
they  have  something  better  than  any  other 
business  In  that  industry.  They  have  de- 
veloped a  new  product,  or  Improvwl  an  old 
product.  They  have  developed  new  ma- 
chtoery.    They  have  developed  new  methods 


of  production  or  a  new  type  of  production 
line.  The  result  has  been  a  steady  increase 
In  the  production  of  this  country,  which  la 
really  the  backbone  of  our  success  to  two 
Great  World  Wars  and  the  one  great  strength 
upon  which  we  must  rely  to  win  any  third 
world  war.  Competition  of  new  ideas  and 
the  adoption  of  the  best  of  those  ideas  has 
steadily  increased  the  productivity  of  the  to- 
dividual  workman,  and  that  Is  the  very  key 
to  his  progress.  The  more  we  can  pro- 
duce per  person,  the  more  there  is  to  di- 
vide up  per  person  and  that  means  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  more  of  all  the 
things  that  make  life  worth  while— better 
homes,  better  home  equipment,  more  elec- 
tric service,  more  telephones,  more  automo- 
biles, better  education,  better  recreation. 
American  workman's  wages  are  2>^  times 
thoas  of  the  British  workman  because  he 
produces  2Vi  times  as  many  units  of  product, 
and  he  does  it  because  of  the  liberty  that 
we  have  enjoyed. 

Now   that    whole    system   of   progress   la 
threatened  by  the  tremendous  spending  of 
the   admlnUtratlon.     In    1931,    the   Federal 
Ooverrunent    took    about    6   percent   of    the 
people's  income.    By  1949,  before  Korea,  they 
were    taking    is    percent.      If    we    spend    as 
much  as  the  President  is  asktog  for  next 
year,  the  Federal  Government  alone  will  take 
SOpMxent  of   the  people's  Income  on   the 
avarate.  plus  7  percent  for  State  and  local 
Government,  or  a  total  of  37  percent.    That 
is  the  average  tax  of  all  individuals  through- 
out the  United  States.    Of  course  the  citizens 
who  have  incomes  above  the  sverage  pay  a 
higher  percent,  and  those  with  a  lower  to- 
come  pay  somewhat  less.     But  the  average 
workman  today  does  pay  about  25  percent 
Of  his  Income  for  Government.    Psrt  of  this 
U  in  direct  taxes,  excise  taxes,  deductions 
from  payroll;  part  of  it  is  In  the  Increased 
P['<**  ^hlch  have  raised  the  cost  of  all  the 
neceaaities   of   life,    largely    because   of   to- 
creaaad  taxation  along  the  road.     Thus  if 
you  buy  a  pah-  of  shoes.  20  to  25  percent  of 
the  price  you  pay  representa  taxes  paid  alomr 
the  line:  taxes  paid  by  the  farmer,  taxes  paid 
by   the  packer,  taxes  paid   by  the   tanner. 
taxes  paid  by  the  shoe  manufacturer,  taxes 
paid  by  the  ahoe  retailer. 

Tremendous  taxation  has  a  double  effect 
It  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  the  work- 
man to  make  both  ends  meet.  Unless  he 
has  had  a  substantial  Increase  to  wages  he 
1«  getting  much  less  take-home  because  of 

ic'Jj^***  ***°  ^^^  Incomes  from  $3,000  to 
§5,000  a  year  have  had  an  Increase  of  33  »4 
in  their  taxes  In  the  last  2  years.  At  the 
■ame  time  he  has  to  pay  from  10  to  15  per- 
cent more,  since  the  Korean  war,  for  all  of 
the  goods  which  he  buys  and  which  his  wife 
has  to  buy  in  the  stores  and  marketa.  Many 
men  and  women  have  received  no  wage  to- 
crease  at  all,  and  so  we  have  seen  In  the  last 
few  years  a  steady  decrease  in  the  standard 
.  Of  living  for  mlllloiu  of  Americans. 

The  second  effect  of  this  tremendous  Oov- 
wnment  spending  and  taxation  Is  to  choke 
the  whole  progress  of  Industry  which  has 
•o  steadily  Increased  the  workmen's  ability 
to  earn  money.  There  is  little  incentive  to- 
day for  anyone  to  put  hla  money  into  new 
industry  or  expensive  machtoery.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  taking  from  62  to  70  percent  of 
the  profits  and.  of  course,  there  U  another 
big  cut  when  the  dividends  are  distributed 
to  the  stockholders.  I  doubt  if  taxes  were 
as  they  are  today  Henry  Ford  could  ever 
have  made  the  tremendous  development 
which  broiight  about  the  mass  production 
of  automobiles,  millions  of  Jobs  In  a  new 
todustry.  and  a  steady  Increase  In  the  wages 
Of  those  who  work. 

The  very  heart  of  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Fair  Deal  has  always  been  Government 
spending.  Harry  Hopkins  stated  the  phUos- 
ophy  many  years  ago.  Spend  and  spend,  tax 
and  tax.  elect  and  elect.  Spending  for  polit- 
ical advantage;  spending  for  reelection; 
spending  for  spendlng's  sake.    The  one  solu- 
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Won  for  every  problem  has  always  been  to 
create  a  new  Federal  bureau  with  unlimited 
power  to  boss  everybody  connected  with  it. 
and  unlimited  money  to  spend  to  carry  out 
ite  purposes.     Mr.  Truman  has  only  been  the 
agent  of  that  phllsophy  and  of  the  crowd  who 
have  been  spending  more  and  more  money  to 
Washington  as  time  has  gone  on.    Today  of 
course,  most  of  the  spending  is  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  aid  to  foreign  countries,  but  it 
makes    very    lltUe    difference    to    the    Fair 
Dealer  what  the  money  Is  spent  for,  and  In 
that  field,  as  In  every  other,  the  sky's  the 
limit.     In  the  last  13  years,  the  dollar  has 
depreciated    47   percent,    prices   have    risen 
nearly  loo  percent,  and  the  public  debt  has 
increased     to     »2eo,000.000.000.       Now     Mr 
Truman    wante    to   spend    $85,000,000,000   a 
year  both  In  1953  and  1954,  with  a  deficit  of 
some  $14,000,000,000  for  1953,    That  not  only 
means  more  taxes,  but  It  means  Inflation 
No  one  wUl  suffer  more  from  that  Inevitable 
inflation    of    prices    than    the    worklngman 
and  his  wife.  -^^hs*"-" 

The  Republican  Party  promises  the  elhn- 
inatlon  of  the  waste  and  excessive  spending. 
It  promises  within  a  short  time  a  reduction 
„,.,*t**!;  ""^^  guaranty  that  our  promise 
WUl  be  kept  was  the  action  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  which  made  the  last  reduction  of 
tues  thU  country  has  ever  seen  and  one 
which  relieved  7.000.000  low-Income  tax- 
payers from  any  payment  of  taxes. 

The  Hoover  Commission  has  shown  the 
manner  In  which  savings  can  be  made.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  are  superfluous 
bureaus  which  can  be  entirely  abolished 
Furthermore,  there  must  be  a  substantial' 
change  In  our  military  policy,  so  that  the 
American  people  are  not  crushed  beneath 
the  load  of  armament  threatening  to  de- 
stroy at  home  the  very  liberty  which  we 
are  supposedly  protecting  from  Soviet  at- 
tack abroad.  Fundamentally,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  promises  the  workman  that  It 
WUl  reduce  the  expenses  of  government,  that 
it  wUl  reduce  taxes,  and  insure  the  con- 
tinued progress  in  production  which  means 
for  him  a  higher  standard  of  living.  But 
Ita  program  does  more  than  that.  It  under- 
takes to  protect  his  Individual  liberty,  the 
heritage  of  every  American.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  guarantee  to 
him  Individual  freedom,  free  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  the  right  to  strike. 

From  the  time  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
passed.  It  has  been  subject  to  attack  and 
misrepresentation.  But  It  has  been  In  force 
now  for  5  years,  and  nearly  all  agree  that  It 
has  brought  Justice  and  reasonable  peace  to 
labor-management  relations  in  the  United 
States.  The  act  was  attacked  throughout 
the  Nation  by  the  union  officials  as  a  slave- 
labor  law.  Today  the  union  member  knows 
that  this  was  a  campaign  of  mUrepresenta- 
tlon.  The  law  has  been  In  effect  for  6  years, 
and  he  has  found  that  he  is  not  a  slave;  in 
fact,  he  found  himself  better  off  in  1950  as 
to  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  than 
he  was  when  the  law  was  passed.  But  there 
Is  still  a  lot  of  misunderstanding,  and  so  I 
am  going  to  summarize  what  the  law  really 
does  for  the  worklngman. 

The  Taf  t-Hartiey  law  was  passed  to  assure 
liberty  and  equality  to  the  workman,  and 
equality  In  the  relations  between  unions  and 
workmen.  It  protects  the  workman  against 
the  arbitrary  power  of  his  employer,  but  It 
also  protecta  him  against  arbitrary  action 
by  labor  union  officials.  It  Is  based  on  the 
principle  of  free  collective  bargaining— that 
is.  If  a  majority  of  the  employees  wish  to 
bargain  through  one  agent,  they  have  the 
right  to  do  so.  It  was  found  that  if  the 
employer  dealt  with  every  one  of  the  men 
separately,  he  had  a  great  advantage  to  fix- 
ing wages  and  working  conditions,  but  If  one 
representative  of  the  employees  deals  across 
the  table  with  one  employer  there  should 
be  a  substantial  equality  to  fix  wages  at  a 
fair  amount.  Collective  bargaining  cannot 
well  be  free  unless  the  men  also  have  the 
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right  to  strike  to  case  they  cannot  reach  a 
bargato.  The  Taft-Hartley  law  insures  that 
right,  except  that  to  Nation-wide  strikes  a 
delay  of  80  days  may  be  required. 

In  1948  Mr.  Truman  demanded  a  law 
which  would  have  given  him  the  right  to 
draft  every  railroad  worker  and  every  mine 
worker  Into  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
with  power  to  make  them  work  under  the 
guns  of  the  soldiers  or  march  them  toto  con- 
centration camps.  In  the  popular  indigna- 
tion agatost  labor  that  law  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  same  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  When  It  came  over  to  the 
Senate,  however,  we  do  not  act  that  quickly 
over  the  objection  by  any  Member,  and  I 
made  the  objection.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  law  violated  every  constitutional  prto- 
clple  and  threatened  forever  the  Uberty  of 
the  American  workman.  On  my  objection, 
consideration  went  over  to  the  next  week. 
Then  everyone  realized  what  danger  was 
threatened,  and  the  law  was  never  passed. 

Today  I  thtok  these  raUroad  workers  whom 
Mr.  Truman  proposed  to  draft  would  rather 
have  the  Taft-Hartley  law  than  the  RaU- 
road Mediation  Act.  Under  the  Railroad  Act 
there  Is  much  longer  delay  than  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  The  right  of  seizure  has 
beeif  used  to  postpone  any  settlement  of  their 
disputes  while  It  makes  It  Ulegal  to  strike 
against  the  Government.  This  limitation  of 
liberty  has  now  gone  on  for  a  year  and  a  half; 
whereas  the  ultimate  limit  In  the  case  of 
the  ffaft-Hartiey  law  would  be  80  days. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  designed  to  give 
equality  but  no  special  privilege  to  the 
unions  and  their  members.  The  Wagner  Act 
punished  only  the  employer  for  unfair  prac- 
tices In  bargatolng.  It  put  the  Government 
on  the  union  side  In  every  dispute.  The 
Taft-Hartley  law  punishes  any  unfair  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  either  the  employer  or 
the  labor  union,  and  pute  the  Government 
to  the  position  of  an  Impartial  Judge  In  aU 
disputes  between  employers  and  iinlons. 

Furthermore,  the  law  for  the  first  time 
gives  the  Individual  workman  protection 
agatost  the  arbitrary  acts  of  union  officials. 
It  permlte  the  tmlon  shop,  but  It  does  not 
permit  a  luiion  to  have  a  man  fired  from  his 
Job  as  long  as  he  is  wUltog  to  pay  his  dues. 
We  had  many  Instances  testified  to  where  a 
man  got  toto  some  dispute  with  a  union  offi- 
cial or  spoke  up  too  freely  In  a  union  meet- 
ing only  to  find  himself  fired  from  the  union 
and  from  his  Job  and  out  on  the  street  with- 
out a  livelihood  for  his  family. 

The  law  also  protects  any  man  who  wanta 
to  Join  a  imlon  from  unreasonable  toltlatlon 
fees  and  dues.  There  can  be  no  check-off 
unless  he  agrees  to  It.  It  provides  for  a 
supervision  of  welfare  funds  and  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  those  whose  wages  have  helped  to 
create  them.  In  the  past  these  welfare  funds 
have  sometimes  disappeared  or  been  used  to 
favor  the  friends  of  the  union  officials.  The 
law  protecto  union  members  against  the  seiz- 
ure of  union  power  by  Communists  or  fellow 
travelers.  It  gives  the  union  member  the 
right  to  have  a  financial  accounting  from  his 
officers. 

As  far  as  I  can  Judge,  objections  to  the  law 
reaUy  came  from  the  national  union  bosses 
because  their  power  over  their  men  Is  cur- 
tailed through  the  abolition  of  the  closed 
shop  and  the  secondary  boycott.  But  these 
practices  were  never  for  the  advantage  of  tbe 
individual  wcH-kmen.  The  Taft-Hartley  law 
Is  the  first  law  which  has  concerned  Itself  to 
protecting  the  rlghta  of  the  Individual  tmion 
member. 

I  have  always  been  wlUlng  to  consider 
eonst^ctive  amendments,  and  to  fact  the 
Senate  passed  a  nimiber  of  such  amend- 
ments In  1949  only  to  have  them  suppressed 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  because  tha 
administration  and  the  national  union  oOl- 
clals  took  the  position  that  they  must  hava 
repeal  of  the  law  or  nothio(. 
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In  short,  the  Taft-Hiutley  law  proves  that 
th«  Republican  Party  la  Interested  In  se- 
curing eqiiallty  and  liberty  for  the  workmen. 
1  pledge  to  continue  every  effort  In  that 
direction. 

In  the  Ohio  campaign  the  union  officials 
•nnoxinced   that   they  were   going  to  purge 
me    from    the    Senate    because   I   had   sup- 
ported the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and  they  made 
ft  campaign  on  that  basis.    We  went  directly 
to  the  union  members  and  furnished  them 
with  a  full  explanation  of  the  Taft-HarUey 
Act.     I  spoke  to  every  labor  aixllence  that  I 
could  meet,  and  the  result  shows  that  per- 
haps •  majority  of  the  union  workmen  voted 
for  me  In  spite  of  the  violent  propaganda 
carried  on  by  their  officials.     By  the  end  of 
of  the  campaign  I  was  the  only  one  talking 
ftbout  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and  union  lead- 
en  soft-pedaled   their   attacks   and   choee 
other    Issues.     On    election    day   they    were 
hardly  able  to  get  a  single  volunteer  among 
their    own   members   to   go   out    and    work 
against  me  at  the  polls.     I  not  only  carried 
84  of  the  88  counties  In  Ohio,  but  I  carried 
every  one  of  the  great  Indiistrlal  counUes 
of  Ohio,  Including  Cleveland,   known   as  a 
Democratic  city,   and   Dayton  and  Youngs- 
town,  known   as   labor   cities,  which   have 
been  gtAng  2   to   1   Democratic   in   recent 
elections. 

As"  a  matter  of  fact,  if  anyone  cares  to  go 
back  through  my  record,  he  will  find  that 
my  attitude  has  been  sincerely  In  favor  of 
the  Interest  of  men  who  work.  Back  ki  the 
Ohio  Legislature  I  voted  for  a  mlnlmum- 
waga  law.  I  defended  the  State  compen- 
sation law  against  Insurance  company  at- 
tack. I  voted  In  the  Ohio  Senate  In  1931. 
long  befOTe  the  Wagner  Act,  for  the  aboUsh- 
ment  of  the  yellow-dog  contract  in  Ohio. 

The  Republican  Party  offers  the  workmen 
liberty  and  progress,  equality  in  bargaining, 
and  fair  treatment  in  all  legislative  mat- 
ters. 

Finally,  the  Republican  Party  offers  the 
American  workman  a  foreign  policy  based 
on  maintaining  primarily  the  liberty  of  the 
American  people  and  the  peace  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Under  the  present  foreign 
ptdley,  we  now  have  the  highest  taxes  we 
have  ever  had  at  any  time  In  peace  or  In 
war.  Because  of  the  present  foreign  poUcy. 
we  are  drafting  all  our  boys  and  your  boys 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  for  at  least  2  years' 
service  and  sending  them  to  every  comer  of 
the  earth.  The  greatest  limitation  of  llb- 
erty  which  we  have  yet  faced,  and  one 
which  Is  a  more  severe  bxirden  on  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  workingmen  as  on  any  other 
families   In   the   United   States. 

Because  of  that  foreign  policy,  we  have 
had  to  grant  the  Government  the  right  to 
fix  prices  and  the  right  to  fix  wages.  In 
the  long  run,  that  will  be  no  benefit  to  tha 
worklngman,  or  to  increases  in  his  wagee. 
Two  years  ago.  in  March,  General  Bradley 
testified  that  $15,000,000,000  for  the  Armed 
Forces  was  sufficient  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Today, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  are  asking  for  $52,000,000,000 
for  our  Armed  Forces,  and  $10,000,000,000  for 
aid  to  Europe,  foiu-  times  as  much  as  we 
were  spending  2  years  ago. 

Certainly,  we  realize  the  threat  of  Soviet 
Russia,  but  that  threat  existed  2  years  ago 
Just  as  It  exists  today.  Probably  the  Joint 
Chiefs  made  a  mistake  in  their  figures  at 
that  time,  but  eqxially  they  must  be  making 
•  mistake  today.  As  I  see  it,  we  cannot  af- 
fbrd  to  send  American  soldiers  to  every  far- 
front  point  on  the  borders  of  the  Chinese 
and  Russian  empires  where  Soviet  Russia 
may  choose  to  stage  some  satellite  aggres- 
ak)n.  We  have  undertaken  certain  commit- 
ment In  Europe  and  Korea  which  ^e  must 
carry  out.  but  broadly  speaking  we  cannot 
afford  to  fight  the  Russians  on  the  Continent 
of  Curope  or  of  Asia. 

The  No.  1  priority  In  our  defense  m\ist  be 
ttie  bxiilding  up  of  en  Air  Force  sufficient  to 
dominate  the  air  over  this  cotmtry  and  over 


the  oceans  that  surround  this  continent  and 
also  able  to  drop  atomic  bombs  on  Rxisala. 
Only  through  an  Air  Force  can  we  hope  to 
assure  the  seciirlty  of  this  coxmtry  against 
attack.  Only  by  an  Air  Force  can  we  hope 
to  deter  Rxissla  from  beginning  a  third 
world  war. 

As  usual,  the  administration  has  turned 
to  vast  spending  and  has  taken  Its  eye  off  the 
ball  of  the  essenUal  things  which  must  be 
done  to  protect  the  security  of  this  country. 
It  Is  idiotic  to  be  ^>ending  $10,000,000,000 
for  aid  to  foreign  co\mtrles  when  we  are 
neglecting  our  own  air  power.  Tbday,  i^ 
parently,  we  no  longer  have  command  of  the 
air  over  Manchuria.  The  Riisslans  are  out- 
buUdlng  us,  parUcularly  in  the  number  oC 
Jet  planes.  I  believe  there  can  be  a  very  sut>- 
Btantlal  decrease  In  the  expense  of  the  mo- 
bUteatlon  program  and  still  carry  out  an  ef- 
fective program  in  the  air,  and  to  protect 
our  security.  If  we  go  on  spending  as  we  are. 
up  to  87  percent  of  the  total  income  of  this 
country,  we  are  going  to  destroy  at  home  the 
very  productive  system  upon  which  we  must 
depend  for  victory.  We  are  going  to  destroy 
the  very  liberty  which  Is  necessary  If  we  are 
going  to  keep  a  bigger  prod\iction  than  any 
other  country  In  the  world. 

The  American  workman  Is  entitled  to  a 
lightening  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  to 
an  inteUlgent  foreign  policy  based  on  the 
protection  of  his  own  security  and  standard 
Of  living.  His  Interest  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed by  spending  abroad  one  cent  more  than 
la  absolutely  essential.  "Hie  Fair  Deal  Is 
hopelessly  committed  to  more  and  more 
global  activity  running  the  affairs  of  all  the 
world,  and  hence  to  more  and  more  spending 
and  taxation.  There  are  no  more  substantial 
sources  of  taxation  in  terms  of  billions  except 
the  Incomes  of  the  millions  cf  American 
workmen. 

We  offer  the  America.!  workman  a  return 
to  honesty  and  integrity  in  Washington,  a 
reduction  in  his  tax  burdens,  a  stimulation 
of  the  process  of  Improved  production  to  in- 
crease his  income  and  standards  of  living,  a 
foreign  policy  which  will  protect  his  seciirity 
without  drafting  his  boys  for  military  service, 
and  limit  his  own  opporttinlty — a  labor  policy 
baaed  on  maintaining  his  Individual  liberty 
and  the  welfare  of  bis  family. 


The  Fishiiif  Indnstry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  wrw  RAMPSHnz 
IN  THK  8XNATB  OF  THK  UNITED  STATBS 

Friday,  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
Bebwsto],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkc- 
ORD  an  address  entitled  "Maine  Fisher- 
men Are  Entitled  to  Protection."  deliv- 
ered by  him  before  the  Fishermen's 
Union  at  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine,  on 
May  2  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoan 
as  follows: 

ICaimx  FumxMUTM  Are  ENrrrLm  to 

PaoTwmoM 

(Speech    by    Senator    Owem    Bazwrna.    of 

Maine) 

THB  FISH  immSTBT  OF  ICaim  AND  NSW 
KNGt,AND 

The  ttshermen  along  the  coast  of  Ifalne 
and  New  England  have  lived  a  hardy  and 
difficult  existence  with  little  assistance  from 
the  Government. 


Sheltered  to  some  extent  by  a  protective 
tariff  in  other  years,  they  were  able  to  m«>rt 
a  Uvlng  out  of  the  markets  of  the  United 
Statea  in  which  they  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  protective  tariff  wall  to  keep  out  the 
unfair  ccmpeUUon  from  the  lower  living 
standards  of  other  cotutries  and  the  result- 
ant lower  wage  scales. 

Reciprocal  trade  redveet  tmriffa 

In  recent  years  even  this  advantage  haa 
been  steadUy  wiped  out  by  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreemenu  which  have  gradtially  elim- 
inated most  of  the  protection  they  formerly 
enjoyed.  * 

Foreign  mhaiAiet 
Bieanwhlle.  in  other  countries  to  tha  north 
and  east  of  us.  generoua  subsldiea  of  one 
chancter  or  another  by  tha  government  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  the  neceesary  boata 
and  fishing  gear  and  even  In  the  prnrr— lua 
of  the  fish  added  to  the  other  advantages  at^ 
ready  enjoyed  made  the  protective  tariff  bar- 
rier so  low  that  any  good  alzed  flah  oould 
easily  Jtmip  over  it. 

Now  In  April  1852.  we  And  New  Bedford  re- 
porting  that  the  price  of  cod  has  dropped  to 
its  lowest  level  In  more  than  a  decade 

Responsibility  for  this  new  low  p^ioe  for 
eod  was  placed  by  QMrge  Ftainer,  port  agent 
of  the  Atlantic  11ahermen-s  Union  of  the 
American  FederaUon  of  LiOKJr,  to  substantial 
measure  upon  the  surpltu  of  flah  browht  la 
irom  Canada,  Iceland,  and  Norway. 

Boston,  at  the  same  time,  waa  quoting  ood 
at  5  cento  per  pound  although  ood  is  far  less 
a  factor  In  the  market  than  In  other  davs 
alnce  the  salt  eodflsh  business  has  in  large 
measure  moved  to  Canada,  due  to  the  lower 
production  coeto  in  that  country  coupled  " 
with  certain  subsidies  granted  Canadian  • 
flahermen  by  the  Canadian  Oovemment.  t 

Imports  ;./  fish  increase  900  percent 
The  flahermen  of  Maine  and  New  England 
race  ever  keener  compeUtion  from  foreign 
imports.  ThU  U  demonstrated  by  the  iwet 
that  the  Imports  of  foreign  flah  have  in- 
creased WO  percent  since  1039.  Canada  la. 
of  course,  one  of  the  leaders  In  these  exoorta 
to  the  United  States  In  the  pursuit  of  Uie 
Amertcan  dollar  but  large  imporu  also  come 
to  from  Norway,  Iceland.  Sweden.  Denmark. 
HoUand.  and  even  some  fillet  Importa  from 
England. 

^at  is  true  of  flah  U  true  of  practlcaUv 
all  the  producto  of  our  foresto.  our  farms 
and  our  factories,  which  are  similarly  in  need 
of  protection  from  the  lower  wages  and  Uv- 
lng standards  of  other  countries. 

The  problem,  however,  has  been  rendered 
««pecUlly  acute  to  the  case  of  flah  bv  the 
ease  of  access  to  our  markeU  through  our 
various  ports,  as  weU  as  by  changes  to  the 
marketing  methods  and  to  the  admtolsU*- 
tlon  of  our  tariff.  — ••»- 

FiUeU  and  quotas  noomp  ilmerlcon  markeU 
Beginning  early  on  January  i  of  this  vear  • 
great  quantities  of  flsh  fillets  cut  by  foreign 
workers  from  flsh  caught  by  foreign  flshw- 
men  began  crowding  the  docks  of  this  coun- 
tir  Two  days  later  it  was  found  that  over 
$.000,000  pounds  of  fillets  had  been  officially 
entered — and  more  were  on  the  way. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  great  Influx? 
To  port  authorities,  the  answer  was  simple. 
To  domestic  fishermen  and  filleting  workers, 
the  answer  was  also  plain,  for  the  damage 
in  loss  of  domestic  sales  was  felt  all  up  and 
5°DJ^*  ^^^  Kngland  coast.  When  6.000  000 
to  8  000.000  pounds  of  foreign  fillets  hit  the 
market  In  a  period  of  3  or  4  days,  the  ImpMSt 
Is  Indeed  a  very  serious  one. 

These  heavy  shipments  resulted  from  the 
efforts  of  foreign  exporters  to  get  ahead  of 
each  other  and  enter  their  fllleto  before  the 
tariff  quota  was  filled. 

The  United  States  has  agreed  by  trwie 
agreement  to  aUow  15  percent  of  the  average 
annual  consumption  during  the  preceding 
9  years  to  be  the  measuring  stick  for  the 
amount  of  flilets  that  might  be  Imported 
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at  a  duty  rate  of  only  1%  cento  per  pound, 
whereas  all  over  that  amount  mxist  be  duti- 
able at  2>4  cento  per  pound. 

The  quoU  established  for  1952,  on  such  a 
basis,  amounts  to  31,472.000  pounds.  This  is 
to  be  admtolstered  so  that  not  more  than 
25  percent  enters  during  any  one  quarter 
of  the  year.  Importo  at  the  low  rate  of  duty, 
therefore,  could  amount  to  7,868.000  pounds 
each  quarter.  It  is  significant  that  by  Janu- 
ary 3  of  this  year,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  was 
ass»sing  importo  at  the  above-quota  rate  of 
a'/^  cento  per  pound,  indicating  that  the 
quota  of  nearly  8,000,000  pounds  had  been 
approximately  flUed. 

n/tjf  thotisana  dollar$  profit 
It  may  be  noted  that,  although  the  duty 
under  the  quota  is  only  H  of  a  cent  leas  than 
the  regular  rate,  thoae  who  were  successfvd 
in  getting  their  sbipmento  recorded  before 
the  quota  was  flUed  saved  approximately 
•50,000 — stlU  a  nice  proflt  even  in  this  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  the  duty  of  2^',  cento  is  so 
loa  that  it  has  little  restrictive  effect,  and 
importo  continue  to  pour  into  the  country 
long  after  the  quota  Is  filled. 

Imi>orto  have  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  from  47,000,000  pounds  in  1949  to 
65.000.000  in  1950  and  to  88,000,000  pounds  In 
1951.  The  quota  in  1961  was  29.000.000 
pounds,  which  means  thst  after  all  quotas 
were  filled,  importo  continued  to  come  in  to 
the  tune  of  nearly  00,000,000  pounds.  Fur- 
thermore, shlpmento  to  this  coxmtry  during 
the  first  2  months  of  the  year  amounted  to 
18.600.000  pounds  and  at  this  rate  importo  in 
1952  wUl  amount  to  about  112,000,000 
pounds. 

The  share  of  the  domestic  market  taken 
over  by  importo  continues  to  tocrease.  Do- 
mestic production.  In  the  face  of  rapidly  in- 
creastog  importo.  declined  from  140.000,000 
pounds  In  1949  to  137,000,000  pounds  In 
1950.  Although  oflldal  figures  are  not  yet 
available  for  1951,  it  appears  that  production 
will  show  a  slight  Increase  over  the  year 
1950.  Nevertheless  the  home  fisherman's 
share  of  the  home  market  wUl  show  a  con- 
ttoued  decline. 

I  tn fiction  hurts  Maine  fishermen 
As  the  spiral  of  inflation  continues  up- 
ward, the  protective  value  of  the  already 
low  duties  docltnea.  The  domestic  market 
opens  wider  and  wider  for  the  foreign  prod- 
uct. The  administration  conttoues  to 
bombard  the  domestic  housewife  with  prop- 
aganda that  It  is  better  to  buy  foreign  goods 
and  foreign  flsh  than  it  Is  to  buy  those  made 
or  caught  at  home.  This  country  can  carry 
on  an  enormous  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  without  sacriflclng  vital  Indxistries 
that  have  long  bad  an  honored  place  to 
the  country's  economy. 

Boat  owners  and  flahermen  are  witnessing 
the  slow  crumbling  of  their  living  standards 
which  they  must  continually  lower  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  lo'v  wages  and  various 
forms  of  government  aid  and  assistance  of 
foreign  countries. 

High  taxes  and  high  living-costo  handicap 
Maine  fishermen  in  direct  competition  with 
lower  llvlng-costo  and  lower  taxes  and  direct 
government  subsidies  for  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

State  Department  foUy 
On  pages  54-56  of  Supplement  B,  Publi- 
cation 1253,  of  the  State  Department  titled 
"Press  Releases"  and  referrtog  to  the  1939 
Trade  Agreement  with  Canada,  a  statement 
appears  under  the  heading  "Fishery  prod- 
ucts" setting  forth  the  reasons,  presiuna- 
bly,  for  affecting  that  Agreement  and  for  re- 
ducing the  then  duty  rata  from  3Vi  cento  to 
l?i  cents  per  pound.        i 

Two  excerpto  from  this  statement  are 
quoted  as  follows: 

1.  "(4)  Although  many  new  concessions 
on  flsh  are  made,  the  concession  on  the  most 
competitive  product,  fllleto  of  groundflsh. 
!•  Mfaguarded  by  a  tariff  quota. 


2.  "Reduction  in  the  duties  on  salt  and 
smoked  groundflsh  cannot  expand  Importa 
materially,  since  they  already  supply  the 
bulk  of  the  market.  Canada  can  Increase 
materially  ito  exporto  of  groundflsh  to  the 
United  States  only  to  the  form  of  flUeta. 
The  duty  on  fresh  and  frozen  fllleto  of 
groundflsh.  and  also  of  roseflsh,  a  species 
caught  Incidentally  along  with  groundflsh, 
has  therefore  been  reduced  by  25  percent, 
from  2\^  to  1%  cento  per  poimd.  ThU 
concession,  however,  is  limited  by  a  quota. 
The  reduced  rate  Is  not  to  apply  to  Importa 
In  any  year  to  excess  of  15  percent  of  the 
average  United  States  consumption  diiring 
the  three  preceding  years  (the  quota  in  any 
case  to  be  not  less  than  15,000.000  pounds). 
Any  Importa  In  excess  of  the  stipulated  quan- 
'tity  win  be  subject  to  the  statutory  rate, 
now  2»4  cento  per  pound.  The  domestic  in- 
dustry Is  thus  assured  of  a  dominant  share 
to  this  expanding  business." 

Referring  to  that  portion  of  the  preceding 
excerpt  reading  "The  concession  on  the  most 
competitive  product,  fUleto  of  groundflsh.  Is 
safeguarded  by  a  tariff  quota": 

How  xorong  can  they  be? 

If  those  who  helped  formulate  the  1939 
trade  agreement  really  believed  that  the  do- 
mestic groundflsh  fillet  todustry  would  be 
safeguarded  by  the  tariff  quota  then  estab- 
lished, certainly  they  erred  greatly  in  Judg- 
ment. 

Total  groimdflsh  flllet  Importa  in  1939  were 
less  than  9,500,000  pounds,  coming  almost 
entirely  from  Canada.  In  1948.  these  flllet 
Importa  had  reached  nearly  64,000.000 
pounds;  to  1960,  64,800,000  pounds.  For  the 
first  10  months  of  this  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 1,  these  flllet  importo  have  reached  the 
astounding  total  of  75.639.456.  During  the 
past  month  (October),  these  importo  totaled 
11,854.007  pounds.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servl«» 
estimates  total  groundflsh  flllet  importo  this 
year  probably  may  reach  from  elghty-t-vo  to 
eighty-flve  million  pounds. 

In  1939  groundflsh  fUlet  importo  from  Ice- 
land amounted  to  but  12,800  pounds.  There 
were  none  from  Norway.  Last  year  (1950) 
these  Importo  from  Iceland  had  reached 
12,767.478  pounds;  from  Norway  1.715,590 
pounds.  For  the  first  10  months  of  this  year, 
ending  November  1,  Iceland  has  exported  to 
this  coimtry  the  astounding  total  of  20,648,- 
214  pounds  of  these  fllleto;  Norway.  3,472,629 
pounds. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  since  1946 — 
within  a  period  of  less  than  5  years — Iceland 
has  Increased  ito  frozen  groundflsh  fillet  ex- 
ports to  this  country  from  1,400,000  pounds 
to  20.648,000  pounds.  How  can  any  domestic 
Industry  stand  up  under  such  an  impact. 
Denmark  now  is  beginning  to  ship  ground- 
flsh fllleto  into  the  United  States.  These  im- 
p>orto  for  the  present  year  ending  November 
I  have  reached  166.374  pounds. 

The  quota  at  the  reduced  rate  of  1%  cento 
per  pound  has  done  nothing  to  safeguard  the 
domestic  industry.  Since  1939,  this  quota 
has  increased  prcgressively  until  this  year  it 
has  reached  29,239,000  pounds.  If  such  a 
quota  has  been  of  any  help,  this  help  prob- 
ably has  been  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreign 
exporter  and  to  the  domestic  importer. 

roaxiGN  nsHxaMXN  will  oominatx 
Referring  to  that  portion  of  the  second  ex- 
cerpt, namely  that  "Any  Importo  in  excess 
of  the  stipulated  quantity  (the  quota)  will 
be  subject  to  the  statutory  rate,  now  2Vi 
cento  i>er  pound.  The  domestic  Industry 
is  thus  assured  of  a  dominant  share  to  this 
expanding  business." 

In  1939,  the  ratio  of  total  groimdflsh  flllet 
Importo  to  United  States  consumption  was 
8.7  percent  and  to  United  States  produc- 
tion. 9.5  percent.  By  1950,  the  ratio  of  these 
ImfKirto  to  United  States  consumption  had 
risen  to  82.2  percent  and  to  total  United 
States  production,  to  nearly  48  percent.  If 
total  Imports  this  year  reach  85,000,000 
pounds  as  they  likely  may.  the  ratio  of  these 


importo  to  United  States  consumption  then 
wiU  be  36  percent;  the  ratio  to  United  States 
production.  56  percent;  and  to  New  England 
production,  nearly  58  percent.  In  other 
words,  we  now  have  reached  the  point  where 
more  than  half  of  the  entire  groundflsh 
flllet  bustoess  of  this  country  has  been 
taken  over  by  our  nelghbortog  countries  to 
the  north. 

Where  New  England  fiu^.shes  substan- 
tially all  the  groundflsh  flUeto  produced  in 
this  country,  the  grave  concern  of  the  New 
England  fisheries  must  be  readily  apparent. 
Instead  of  maintaining  a  dominant  share  in 
this  country's  groundflsh-flllet  business  as 
those  who  negotiated  Ir.  1939  trade  agree- 
ment apparently  believed  we  would,  we  are 
sharing  ourselves  out  of  business— and 
rapidly. 

Fillets  cut  tariff  60  percent 

In  addition  to  the  tariff  reductions,  how- 
ever, the  change  in  marketing  practices  by 
which  fillets  have  succeeded  to  the  whole  flsh 
has  further  accentuated  the  difficulty  and 
removed  for  all  practical  purposes  most  of 
the  protection  that  stUl  rematoed. 

The  tariff  rata  upon  a  whole  flsh  when 
applied  to  a  flllet  meant  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  in  the  resultant  pro- 
tection, as  it  required  2V4  pounds  of  whole 
flsh  to  make  1  pound  of  flllet. 

The  heavy  Influx  of  foreign  flsh  has  ob- 
viously had  a  most  depressing  effect  upon 
the  market. 

During  January  and  February  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  18.600,000  pounds  of  ground  flsh 
were  brought  into  this  country  as  Importo. 
This  was  a  gain  of  4,600,000  pounds  over  the 
Importo  of  fish  durtog  the  same  period  last 
year  or  a  gain  of  approximately  30  percent. 

The  largest  Importo  came  from  Iceland  and 
represented  an  tocrease  of  5,000,000  pounds 
niore  than  last  year,  going  up  from  2,800,(X)0 
pounds  in  1951  to  7,200,000  pounds  to  1952. 
Canada  and  Norway  sent  in  about  the  same 
amount  as  about  a  year  ago. 

Domestic  production  of  flsh  also  tocreased 
to  January,  February,  and  March  of  this 
year  by  approximately  6,000,000  pounds  over 
1951.  Most  of  this  increase  came  in  March 
and,  coupled  with  the  foreign  importo,  ac- 
counted for  the  depressed  market.  It  seems 
entirely  evident  from  the  facte  and  figures 
that  the  flshing  industry  of  Maine  and  New 
England  faces  an  impossible  task  in  main- 
taining iteelf  against  the  pressure  of  foreign 
Importo  from  countries  that  have  lower  liv-  ' 
tog  standards  and  lower  wage  scales  and,  in 
addition,  have  a  variety  of  subsidies  for  their 
flahermen,  unless  there  Is  adequate  protec- 
tion for  domestic  producers  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  an  adquate 
tariff  barrier. 

Law  forbids  dumping 
Under  our  law  and  under  the  procedures 
sought  to  be  Established  in  international 
trade,  subsidized  exporto  to  another  country 
are  considered  as  dumping  and  are  prohib- 
ited as  an  unfair  trade  practice,  and  yet  this 
is  substantially  what  is  being  done  by  those  ' 
who  are  seeking  to  take  over  oin*  marketo. 
In  most  foreign  countries  it  is  also  to  be 
noted  there  is  no  law  against  combinations 
In  restraint  of  trade,  so  that  we  may  antic- 
ipate that  once  the  American  fishing  indus- 
try along  the  New  England  coast  is  reduced 
to  a  skeleton,  there  will  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  flshing  Interests  of  foreign  coun- 
tries from  combining  to  exact  such  price  as 
they  may  desire  from  the  distributors  and 
consumers  in  the  United  States. 

Newfoundland  battle 

Early  in  my  service  in  the  Congress  there 
was  a  proposal  to  set  up  a  great  fishing  in- 
dustry in  Newfoundland  to  serve  the  Amer- 
ican market  by  one  of  the  great  food  dis- 
tributors of  this  country,  amply  flnanced. 

This  situation  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  flshing  interesto  of  New  England 
and  after  a  very  vigorous  battle,  with  the 
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full  cooperation  of  New  England  Represente- 
tlT«a  and  Senators,  the  project  ^a«  aban- 
doned for  the  time  being  although  it  was 
finally  necessary  to  take  the  sitxiatlon  di- 
rectly to  the  President  In  order  to  mcut* 
redresB. 

Meanwhile,  the  imports  of  flsh  have  been 
creeping  steadily  ap  with  the  Oshermen  of 
Maine  facing  a  more  and  more  precarloua 
existence  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of  for- 
eign interests  in  pouring  flsh  into  our  mar- 

Maine  flshermen  must  have  protection 

How  much  longer  the  Ashing  industry  of 
Ualne  can  sxjrvive  In  the  face  of  this  Influx 
Is  the  problem  today.  Certainly  the  fisher- 
men of  liaise  have  litUe  to  hope  for  from 
the  present  administration  which  continue* 
Its  policy  of  giving  every  possible  concession 
to  foreign  interests  until  It  has  reached  the 
point  where  the  Canadian  dollar  Is  above 
the  American  dollar  In  world  trade  today. 
This  continuing  policy  of  reducing  tarUTs 
has  brought  our  coimtry  far  below  the  low- 
est rates  In  ova  history. 

In  the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
under  what  was  suppoaed  to  be  a  free  trade 
tariff  the  rates  were  fixed  at  an  average  of 
27  percent  whereas  today  under  the  opera- 
tion of  our  current  schedules,  as  contlnu- 
ovsly  reduced  by  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, the  rates  on  dutiable  articles  average 
IMS  than  15  percent  and  upon  all  product* 
less  than  6  percent. 

These  rates  are  practlcaUy  meaningless 
tmder  the  conditions  of  world  trade  today 
and  the  depreciation  of  foreign  currencies. 

Republican  victory  vital 
The  only  hope  for  adequate  protection  for 
the  fishermen  of  Maine  and  the  farmers  of 
Maine  as  well  as  the  factory  workers  is  a 
Republican  administration  with  a  Republi- 
can Congress  to  give  consideration  to  main- 
taining a  sound  economy  in  this  country  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  look  after  our- 
selves and  be  able  as  well  to  do  what  we  can 
to  help  the  world  after  we  have  properly 
provided  for  our  own. 

It  U  certainly  high  time  that  the  fisher- 
men along  the  Maine  coast  recognize  the 
factors  that  are  making  It  more  and  more 
dUBcult  for  them  to  earn  a  living.  Let  them 
register  their  protest  at  the  polls  by  voting 
for  those  who  will  continue  to  fight  against 
giving  away  our  American  markets  to  for- 
eign fishermen. 

Another  curious  commentary  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  administration  Is  found  in  the 
mora  favorable  shipping  rates  that  are  ac- 
corded to  foreign  distributors  at  more  dis- 
tant points  over  American  shippers  from 
points  much  nearer  to  the  consuming 
market. 

Here  again  definite  advantages  ara  en- 
Joyed  by  the  foreign  groups. 

How  long  Americans  generally  will  tak« 
these  policies  lying  down,  it  will  Im  intercat- 
ing  to  obeerve.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
•ure,  no  adequate  redress  will  be  found  untU 
tbw*  is  a  RepubUcan  administration  in 
power  m  Washington  dedicated  to  giving 
consideration  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
economy  here  at  home  and  to  giving  Amarl< 
can  fishermen  and  American  produoars  pri- 
mary rights  in  American  market*. 


Hob.  Blair  Moody,  of 
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HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

cr  iLLZMoia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  26,  1952 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  article 
entitled  "Preshman  Senator  Makes  His 
Mark."  written  by  Roscoe  Drummond 
and  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  May  13.  1952.  The  artlcla 
relates  to  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Moody] . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»co«d. 
as  follows: 

9rATS  or  th«  NAnow 

(By  Bosooe  Drummond) 

raxsKitAir  sxifAToa  makes  his  mask 

WAfiHiNGTON. — As  a  freshman  pollUdan.  a 
first-year  Senator,  and  a  former  newspaper- 
man, there  Is  no  doubt  that  Blaib  Mooot. 
Democrat,  of  Michigan,  is  building  quite  a 
record  for  maJcmg  friends  and  influencing 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Colleagues  who  know  him  well  and  favor- 
ably—a Senator  does  not  have  to  be  always 
right  for  his  ooUeacuea  to  know  him  favor- 
ably— are  aware  that  there  Is  only  one  thing 
which  BLAtt  Mooot  likes  better  than  doing 
two  things  at  the  same  time,  and  that  is 
doing  three  things  at  the  same  time.  When 
Senator  Mooot  stomps  Into  the  room  the 
picture  Is  as  if  the  pro]ectionlst  suddenly 
doubled  the  speed  of  a  newsreel  on  the 
screen. 

As  Washington  correspondent  for  18  yeara 
for  the  Detroit  News  before  Gov.  O.  Mennen 
Williams  appointed  him  to  succeed  the  late 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  Mr.  Moodt 
was  an  inveterate  doer. 

He  has  not  slowed  down  a  bit  tn  the 
Senate. 

On  the  basis  of  his  first  13  months  at  his 
D*w  assignment,  I  would  Judge  that  H»Tt«t/y 
MooDT  has  made  as  visible  ard  as  definite  an 
Impress  on  the  Senate  as  did  Senator  Brob 
KxTAOvat  and  Senator  Paul  Dodqlas.  two 
other  freshmen  Senators  of  energy  and  ac- 
tion. 

Blaib  Mooot  is  the  first  Senator  to  move 
directly  to  the  floor  of  the  upper  House  from 
the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  from  where,  as  a 
correspondent,  he  was  forever  writing  fiery 
pieces  telling  the  Congressmen  what  they 
ought  to  be  doing  and  how  they  ought  to  be 
doing  It  better. 

Then  he  suddenly  was  catapulted  Into  a 
position  in  which  he  had  to  Uke  his  own 
prescriptions  and  do  something  about 
them — or  else. 

It  did  not  fase  him  for  long — not  for  moro 
than  two  or  three  minutes.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  busiest  Senators  and  he  has  not 
fallen  for  the  comfortable  myth  that  a  well- 
delivered  political  speech  is  a  substitute  (or 
getting  something  done. 

His  service  has  been  too  brief  to  attempt 
any  definitive  appraisal,  but  he  has  identi- 
fied hU  position  In  several  Important  ways. 
In  foreign  policy  he  has  followed  the  path 
of  Senator  Vandenberg  by  being  a  discrim- 
inating internationalist  who  is  willing  to 
crlUclze  his  own  party  when  he  felt  It 
Justified. 

On  economy  he  has  shown  himself  dis- 
posed to  look  at  a  dollar  or  a  blUlon  dollara 
pretty  carefully  before  appropriating  it  out 
of  the  tazpayera'  pockets. 

In  the  field  of  antloorruptlon  and  purging 
the  Federal  service  of  wrongdoing,  he  has 
not  performed  any  special  miracles,  but  he 
has  been  on  the  side  his  newspaper  experi- 
ence wovila  logically  aline  him.  the  side  at 
•cleaning  the  rascals  out." 

Senator  Moodt  was  on  the  front  lines  of 
•  12-month  fight  to  build  support  for  and 
get  the  Senate  finally  to  approve  the  Mo- 
CTellan  bill  organlelng  a  Joint  committee  on 
the  budget  and  making  possible  a  year-round 
eongreaslonal  analysis  by  nonpolltlcal  ex- 
perts of  Oovemment  spending.  Many  view 
this  action  as  a  roost  important  forward 
Btep  toward  substanUal  Oovemment  econ- 
omy. 


Here  Senator  Mooot  was  carryti^  out  Oar- 
respondent  Moodrs  advice.     Ttao  bUl  had  iu 

genesU  In  articles  on  budfet  reform  he  hJMl 
written  a  year  before  hia  appotntment.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate  5S  to  8. 

Senator  Mooot  has  allied  himself  with 
Senator  Douglas  in  backing  setoctiv*  budget 
ecOTomy  and  there  are  few  Member*  of  Con- 
gress who  have  worked  so  hard  for  ecooomr 
as  Senator  DouoLAa.  Senator  Moobt  voted 
with  Senator  Douglas  77  percent  of  tlie  time 
In  the  first  session  of  the  Elghty-eecQatf 
OoDgresa  and  100  percent  to  far  in  the  ■•». 
ond  sesaton.  He  also  favors  giving  the  Pr«sl> 
dent  the  power  to  exercise  an  item  veto  of 
congressional  appropriations  bills. 

On  the  corruption  front  Senator  Mooot 
has  supported  all  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
proposals  which  have  come  before  Congress. 
With  Senators  Monkoitxt  and  RuicpRsrr 
he  helped  txim  the  Ude  In  favor  of  the* 
Hoover  plan  to  take  poUtlca  out  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue.  He  tmcorered 
malpractice  and  use  of  influence  In  the  De- 
troit ofllce  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  the  revelations  brought  a  houae  cleaning. 
Before  giving  his  backing  to  the  new  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency  appropriation  Senator 
Mooot  went  to  Europe  to  get  the  facts  at 
firet  hand — the  way  he  had  many  times  as  a 
correspondent.  He  Is  on  the  side  of  General 
EWtnhower  In  opposing  radical  reduction  of 
tha  appropriation.  He  favors  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  and  Is  a  full-scale  advocate 
of  bipartisanship  in  foreign  poUcy. 

During  his  first  12  "lonths  in  the  Senate 
thU  transplanted  correspondent  spent  38 
week  ends  in  Michigan,  flying  each  Prlday 
after  adjournment  and  returning  Sunday 
night.  He  has  made  more  than  300  speeches 
in  45  ciUes  and  towns.  But  he  Is  not  an 
aheentee  Senator.  He  voted  In  148  of  184 
roll  calls  for  an  average  of  SO  percent  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Congrsa* 
and  in  the  second  session  he  has  voted  In 
23  of  34  roll  calls,  for  a  96  percent  average. 
Washington  knows  that  a^nfit^  Mooot  la 
around. 


laprored    FcJcraJ    ?tr—nmtk 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  KKPAUVKR.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoan  an  ex- 
ceUent  speech  delivered  by  Col.  E  H 
Palmer,  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  chairman. 
Tenaessee  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report,  delivered  before  the 
Second  National  ReorganizaUon  Con- 
fereiKe  in  Washington  on  February  IS, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooah 
as  follows: 

iMPHovro  Pdixal  PsaaoNNSL  MAWAoaaaMT 

yweral  personnel  target  No.  1  of  the  cia- 
■ens  committee  U  the  elimination  from 
petty  political  offices  of  poUtlcal  patronage, 
and  the  oorrupUon  It  hreeda.  Without  this 
reform,  we  can  never  have  good  manage- 
ment. Ethical  conduct  of  pubUc  officials  la 
fundamental  to  sound  manacement  la  the 
Federal  Government. 

Scandals  In  the  Federal  public  servlee  have 
been  so  pubUclaed  as  to  advwaaly  affect  the 
morale   of  our  many  loyal,  etiilcal.   hard- 


working civil  aervanu.  The  publicity  has 
bean  harmful  to  these  persona.  Given  a  set 
of  such  unhappy  conditions,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  production  and  services  In  the 
Government  suffer.  No  amount  of  good  re- 
organization, no  amount  of  exceUent  man- 
agement procedures  can  offset  the  damage 
wrought  by  poor  morale  among  those  who 
make  the  Government  work.  Especially  in 
these  tumultuous  days,  we  cannot  afford  In 
Government  the  luxuries  either  of  poor  or- 
ganization and  management  or  of  unethical 
practices. 

Fortunately.  Investigations  are  under 
way  which  ahould  have  a  salutary  Influence 
for  more  ethical  «.  induct  by  public  officials. 
The  citizens  committee  has  pledged  the 
support  of  lU  limited  facilities  to  this  end. 

ACCOMPLISRMENTS 

Am  to  the  Hoover  Commission  proposals 
for  good  personnel  organization  and  man- 
agement,  what  has  been  accomplished: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been 
streamlined  and  strengthened.  As  a  result. 
Chairman  Robert  Ramspeck  has  been  able 
to  demonstrate  the  kind  of  aggressive,  con- 
structive leadenhlp  which  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice  Commission  needs  in  order  to  do  its  Job. 
The  classiflcation  system  for  civil-service 
positions  has  been  slmpllfled  and  improved. 
Some  decentralization  of  personnel  proce- 
dures was  accomplished  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  agencies  to  evaluate  certain  types 
of  posiUons  for  pay  purposes  under  stand- 
ards set  and  enforced  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  salaries  for  top  civll-serv- 
loe  positions  were  adjusted  In  line  with  the 
Hoover  Commission  proposals. 

The  outmoded,  meaningless,  and  cumber- 
some efficiency  rating  system  was  replaced 
by  the  performance  rating  system  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  Commission.  Im- 
proved recruiting  and  examining  techniques 
have  been  instituted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  the  selection  of  flret-rate 
young  people  for  subordinate  professional, 
scientific,  technical,  and  administrative 
posts.    And  that  is  most  important. 

In  addition,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
reports  the  following  administrative  actions 
which  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  per- 
sonnel management  proposals  of  the  Hoover 
Commission. 

Firet,  a  new  promotion  policy  for  Federal 
employees,  approved  by  agency  and  employee 
representatives,  has  been  adopted.  Second, 
a  uniform  system  of  maintaining  personnel 
records  in  agency  personnel  offices  has  been 
put  into  effect.  Third,  standards  for  op- 
eration of  agency  personnel  offices  are  being 
developed.  Fourth.  emphasU  is  t>eing  placed 
on  programs  to  attract  outstanding  candi- 
dates for  the  Federal  career  service.  Fifth. 
the  program  for  transfera  and  promotions 
from  agency  to  agency  has  been  broadened. 
Sixth,  special  consideration  is  being  given 
the  career  employees  laid  off  In  reductlona 
of  force.  Seventh,  a  program  rewarding  ad- 
mlnlstraton  for  action  reducing  the  slxe 
of  the  payroll  and  administrative  costs  is 
under  way  In  all  Federal  agencies.  Eighth, 
clear-cut  procedures  for  discharging  incom- 
petent employees  were  studied  and  practical 
ways  to  sf>eed  the  removal  process,  consist- 
ent with  legal  requlremenu,  were  recom- 
mended to  agencies  by  the  Commission. 

You  folks  here  today  little  realize  what 
vast  changes  have  been  wrought  through 
your  efforts.  It's  a  whale  of  a  lot.  How- 
ever, these  reforms  re{x-esent  roughly  only 
about  35  percent  of  the  recommendations 
for  personnel.  What  of  the  remaining  65 
percent? 

TRX  JOB  TO  ax  DONB 

Extending  merit  system  " 
There  are  six  principal  areas  in  personnel 
management    which    require    attention,      i 
have  mentioned  the  Importance  of  restoring 
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public  confidence  in  Federal  employees  by 
reducing  the  number  of  Federal  jobs  filled 
«irough    political    and    personal    patronage 
That  extension  of  the  merit  system  will  re- 
main target  No.  l  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
Important  progress  to  this  end  Is  under  way 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1952  was 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  14.  1952.  In  addition  to 
desirable  reorganizations  in  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, this  Plan  provides  that  all  appoint- 
ments in  the  Bureau,  except  for  that  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  be  mied 
under  the  civil  service.  The  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  and  Is  now  before  the 
Senate.  You  must  get  behind  it,  for  the 
patronage  instinct  in  legislatures  is  like  a 
deep-seated  cancer. 

The  recent  scandals  about  Federal  Gov- 
ernment officials  provide  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  extending  use  of  the  merit  sys- 
^m  in  other  appointments  to  appropriate 
Federal  positions.  Therefore,  the  Citizens 
Committee  has  been  developing  additional 
legUlaUve  proposals  to  that  end. 

Training 
The  Hoover  Commission  found  a  serious 
need  for  training  programs  for  the  clvUlan 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government.    An 
Improved  employee  development  program  can 
help  greatly.    To  be  met,  this  need  requires 
both  congressional  and  executive-branch  ac- 
tion.    The   Chairman   of   the   CivU  Service 
Commission  has  Just  recommended  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  training  bUl.    It 
will  be  Introduced  formally  soon.    This  pro- 
posed bill  deserves  our  full  support. 
Pay 
There  remains  a  need  for  adoption  of  a 
comprehensive    pay    plan    for    Federal    em- 
ployees as  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission.     The    Citizens    Committee    is    de- 
veloping a  draft  bUl  to  meet  this  need. 
Improved  procedures  for  separating  Federal 
employees 
There  U  a  significant  need  for  simplified 
procedures  for  reduction   in  force   and   for 
separations    for    disciplinary    reasons.     The 
present  methods  are  cumbersome  and  usu- 
ally ineffective.     I  consider  them  Inefficient 
and  uneconomical.     The  citizens  committee 
wUl  be  urging  preparation  and  adoption  of 
legislation  and  adminUtratlve  actions  to  this 
end   consistent    with   the   Hoover   Commls. 
slon's  recommendations. 

MisceUaneoxu  Federal  personnel  management 
requirements 
The  Hoover  Commission  recommended 
many  other  modern  personnel  management 
practices  which  still  require  implementation. 
In  labor-management  relations,  improved 
procedures  for  employee  participation  was 
proposed.  A  need  exlsta  for  an  understood 
and  simple  grievance  procedure.  The  Cit- 
laens  Committee  is  developing  an  ombnibus- 
type  bill  to  encompass  these  and  other  re- 
maining personnel  management  proposals  of 
the  Hoover  Commission. 

Decentralizing  of  recruitment 
With  a  turn-over  in  Federal  employment 
of  over  800,000  persons  a  year,  the  need  Is  ap- 
parent for  Federal  agencies  to  do  their  own 
hiring  under  standards  set  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  They  must  put  the  right 
man  in  the  rlgh  Job.  Then,  he  won't  quit. 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  approved  a  bill  to  do  just  that.  This 
bUl  is  now  on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate 
committee. 

Among  other  provisions,  this  bill  would 
give  veterans  a  better  opportunity  to  get  the 
right  Federal  job.  The  present  methods 
are  too  rigid  and  do  not  give  veterans  the 
break  they  deserve  In  Federal  appointments. 
As  a  result,  there  are  not  as  many  veterans 
serving  In  such  jobs  as  might  otherwise  be 
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the  case.  The  turn-over  figures  prove  that  in 
many  Instances  they  are  not  serving  in  the 
types  of  jobs  for  which  they  are  best  quail- 
fled. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission  recommended  that  Federal  admln- 
istratore  be  allowed  a  wider  choice  than 
permitted  under  the  absurd  "rule  of  three  " 
Further,  the  Commission  suggested  that  aU 
applicants  for  clvU-servIce  posts  be  grouped 
Into  categories  such  as  "outstanding  "  "weU- 
quallfied,"  "qualified,"  and  "unquaimed," 
with  veterans  considered  ahead  of  nonvet- 
erans  within  each  category.  Qualified  dis- 
abled veterans  still  would  have  absolute 
preference  for  a  Job— that  ahead  of  all  vet- 
erans and  nonveterans. 

These  Hoover  Commission  proposals  are 
contained  in  the  decentralized  recruitment 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

What  are  the  chances  for  Its  passage? 
WeU,  they  are  good  except  for  one  road  block* 
The  American  Legion  and  some  other  vet- 
erans organizations  are  blindly  opposed  to 
this  proposal.  The  American  Legion  Is 
working  desperately  to  defeat  thU  blU 
Strangely  enough  this  course  of  action  Is 
contrary  to  the  legion's  deflned  alms  for  the 
veteran. 

Apparently    the    American    Legion    "king 
makera"  have  permitted  their  special  inter- 
ests to  override  the  general  interest  of  aU 
veterans  and  other  citizens.    It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  they  are  opposed  to  efficient  and 
economical     management    of    the    Federal 
Government.     Yet  this  Is  Indicated  clearly 
by  a  telegram  message  of  January  25,  195a 
from  Legion  Commander  Wilson  to  reply  to 
a  telegram  from  Lee  Price,  of  the  United 
States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce      Mr 
Price   sought   Joint   Jaycee-Leglon    sponsor- 
ship   of    Hoover    Commission    recommenda- 
tions.      Legionnaire     Wilson     wrote:     "The 
American  Legion  wiU  wage  a  vlctortous  flght 
to  defeat  decisively  and  deflnitely.  once  and 
for  all,  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoovw 
Commission  Insofar  as  those  recommenda- 
tions pertam  to  veterans'  affairs." 

ActuaUy,  this  position  is  taken  by  the 
Legion  on  practically  all  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendations  for  Improved  manage- 
ment in  the  Federal  Government.  These  are 
the  self-styled  "experts"  on  management  im- 
provement who.  so  far  as  we  can  determine, 
have  never  conducted  an  objective,  manage- 
ment study  of  Federal  Government  machm- 
ery,  If  any  at  aU.  These  self-interested 
"king  maimers"  are  the  principal  objectors 
to  this  bill  which  would  immensely  improve 
the  lot  Of  veterans  seeking  Federal  employ- 
ment. Their  use  of  Nazi  techniques,  of  re- 
peating the  "big  lie"  frequently,  and  of  Im- 
plying from  half  truths  makes  them  a  dif- 
ficult, selfish  group  with  which  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  approach  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

I  ask  you.  Could  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Mr. 
Jim  Forrestal,  Mr.  Joe  Kennedy,  D.  Arthur 
Flemmmg,  and  M.  Dean  Acheson.  who 
agreed  on  every  item  m  this  personnel  re- 
port, have  been  100  percent  wrong?  I  don't 
believe  It.  but  the  Legion  apparently  does. 

CONCLUSIOK 

While  we  still  have  65  percent  of  the  job 
to  do  In  securing  adoption  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  proposals  for  better  personnel 
management,  ours  Is  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  secure  these  Improvements.  The  cli- 
mate is  right.  The  political  year  and  the 
scandals  about  public  officials  assure  that. 

We  are  off  to  a  good  start  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  But  the  self-interest 
groups  will  be  bucking  our  Interest  In  the 
general  welfare  of  the  coimtry.  We  must 
capitalize  on  our  opportunity  now. 

Our  respon-sibility  is  great,  our  ehance 
historical.    Let's  get  action  now. 


^ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 


or 
IN  TBS  SINATB  OP  THB  UIOTKD  8TATXS 

Friday,  May  16.  1952 

Mr.    PREAR.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcokd  a  thoughtful  editorial  from 
todays  cdiUon  of  the  Wilmington  Morn- 
ing     News.     This      editorial,      entitled 
•TJeath  In  the  Deep  Cut."  describes  the 
xwtaous  accountable  for  a  tragic  naviga- 
tion accident  wliich  occurred  yesterday 
In  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 
Lives  were  lost,  and  thousands  of  gallons 
Of  gasoline  were  destroyed   when   two 
vessels  collided  in  this  vital  waterway. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canali 
n%kch  serves  commercial  Interests  along 
a  large  section  of  the  east  coast,  is  Inade- 
quate to  accommodate  the  ships  which 
pass  through  it.  becaiise  of  a  series  <rf 
tTBMdierous  bends  in  its  narrow,  crooked 
channel,  and  because  <A  one  or  more  bad 
bridges. 

Pbr  many  months  I  have  had  pending 
a  bffl  to  authorize  construction  of  a  high- 
level  four-lane  fixed  highway  bridge  at 
one  of  the  crossings  over  this  Canal.  I 
hope  that  the  regrettable  accident  yester- 
day win  help  to  convince  the  Secretary  of 
tbeAnny  and  Congress  of  the  need  for 
prompt  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
•a  foUows: 

I>EATa  nv  rax  Okkp  Ctrr 
Not  tin  Inquiries  dig  Into  the  facta  wUl  afl 
the  details  of  the  miserable  tragedy  in  the 
Cliesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  become  clear. 
Bat  the  main  facts  of  the  accident  are  al- 
ready dear.  And  th»  dangers  In  that  stretcli 
Of  canal  have  long  been  horribly  clear  to 
■hip  captains  and  the  Pilots  Association  of 
the  Bay  and  River  Delaware. 

ThcFe  are  two  leading  hazards  for  vessels 
In  tbe  C.  and  D.  Canal;  bad  bends  and  bad 
bridges.  It  was  the  former  that  (ouled  up 
the  freighter  Bar^ra  Lykea  and  the  tanker 
F.  L.  Hayes  early  yesterday  morning.  Tha 
Liffkes,  eastbound  with  the  current,  was  al- 
ready under  the  handicap  of  going  with  the 
current.  At  the  slow  speed  required  in  a  nar- 
row. croiAed  channel,  a  big  ship  cannot  stop 
suddenly.  For  her  to  stop  In  any  short  dis- 
tance when  moving  with  a  current  la  Un- 
poMlble. 

A  pilot  trf  long  experience  tell*  us  he  had  a 
sickening  experience  recently  in  that  same 
area  under  like  circumstances.  He  was  tak- 
ing a  big  ship  east  and  had  cleared  Summit 
Bridge  when  ahead  he  saw  a  vessel  coming 
toward  him  (like  the  Hayes)  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Bridge. 

Tortunately  I  had  the  current  against  me. 
I  let  go  an  anchor,  went  f  uU  astern  with  my 
CBgtnea.  and  stopped  the  ship.  The  other  one 
passed  safely  by.  Otherwise  a  coUlsion  was 
osrtaln.  Why?  Because  that  piece  of  chan- 
XMi  has  been  allowed  to  shoal  up  on  the  south 
side,  forcing  a  big  ahlp  to  keep  to  the  north 
Bide.  And  by  the  piloting  rules  of  the  road 
that's  the  wrong  side  to  be  on  when  you're 
going  east.  The  bend  keeps  you  from  seeing 
the  approaching  vessel  In  time  to  signal  for 
passing  to  the  left." 

The  tenders  of  the  lift  bridges  have  signal 
llgfata  they  are  authorized  to  use  to  control 
canal  trafflc.     Our  pUot  friend  suggests  the 


Ba!ife9  should  have  been  stopped  east  of  the 
railroad  bridge  to  let  the  Lykea  have  the 
"fairway"  to  make  her  approach  and  passage 
around  the  bend. 

The  Immediate  remedy  may  lie  In  posting 
experienced  seafaring  men  on  the  bridges, 
and  In  better  dredging.  But  safety  In  the 
C.  and  D.  Canal  can  be  achieved  only  by 
straightening  the  bends,  partlctilarly  the 
bend  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Bridge. 
That  bridge,  relocated,  should  have  piers 
well  clear  of  the  channel.  A  high-level 
bridge  shoiild  replace  the  present  Summit 
Bridge  for  two  reasons — to  prevent  water- 
way collisions  and  to  carry  highway  trafllo 
without  Interruption  between  the  Delaware 
Memorial  Bridge  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge  soon  to  be  opened. 

Straightening,  widening,  and  deepening 
the  canal  have  long  been  part  of  the  United 
States  Engineers'  plan  for  the  waterway. 
Also  planned  are  U>e  new  bridge*.  Now,  per- 
haps, this  latest  tragedy  will  spur  the 
project  (or  the  most  vital  parts  of  it)  through 
Congress. 


Deceacj  Is  a  Joke  to  Reds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  ifrw  Touc 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)   Post-Standard  of  May  2,   1952. 

The  editorial  is  brief  and  most  appro- 
priate. I  respectfully  caU  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoss, 
as  follows: 

Dbcbtct  Is  a  Joke  to  Rsb« 

The  Allies  In  Western  Europe  assert 
rightly,  that  the  attack  on  a  Prench  com- 
mercial airliner  by  Russian  Jet  fighters  was 
contrary  to  all  standards  of  civilised  be- 
havior. 

Of  course  It  was.  but  why  do  we  even  speak 
of  civilized  behavior  to  the  Russians? 

Decency,  to  them,  is  a  big  joke.  Respect 
for  individual  rlghu  and  Uvea  doesnt  mean 
a  thing  to  them.  They  have  proved  it  re- 
peatedly. As  witness,  we  have  the  murder 
some  years  ago  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Kulaks,  their  own  countrymen;  the  massacre 
of  thousands  of  Polish  Army  officers  in  the 
Katyn  Forest;  the  arrest,  intimidation,  and 
torture  of  thousands  of  Catholic  priests,  and 
the  trumped-up  charges  against  men  like 
Robert  Vogeler  and  WUliam  N.  Oatta. 

Their  only  respect  la  for  power — and  the 
sooner  we  get  the  power  to  stand  them  off 
Anally  and  decisively,  the  better  off  we'U 
be,  ourselves. 


GcnaaiT's  Role  b  Western  Evope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssAcausrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Friday,  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 


the  following  editorial  from  the  Dally 
Evening  Item.  Lynn,  Mass..  Wednesday. 
May  14.  1952: 

Tntm  To  liar  Obucam  Polsct 

The  weeks  ahead  are  critical  for  the  Eu- 
ropean defense  community,  and  hence  for 
the  security  of  the  entire  free  world.  This 
la  so  because  Germany's  role  In  Western 
Europe  is  hanging  In  the  balance. 

Chancelor  Adenauer,  who  appears  aln- 
cerely  devoted  to  the  goal  of  OermaxT  co- 
operation with  the  west.  Is  currently  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  win  the  support  at  his 
own  government  coalition  for  the  so-called 
peace  contract  with  PTanoe.  Britain,  and  the 
United  States. 

Once  the  German  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed western  terms  of  settlement  came 
chiefly  from  the  Social  Democrats  under  the 
leadership  of  nationalistic  Kurt  Schumacher. 
Today  It  U  more  widespread,  extending  into 
the  three  governing  parties,  indiidlng  Ade- 
nauer's Christian  Democratic  Union. 

If  Adenauer  cannot  successfully  quell  this 
opposition,  then  prospects  for  adoption  at 
the  peace  contract  are  dark.  And  without  a 
peace  contract  It  would  be  folly  to  entertain 
bright  hopes  of  a  European  defense  army  em- 
bracing important  Oerman  unlta. 

One  European  said  recently  that  if  Ger- 
many's position  In  the  western  European 
structure  cannot  be  worked  out  by  summer, 
the  whole  timetable  of  western  defense  ooxiki 
be  virtually  wrecked  and  w«  would  b«  >«f  > 
where  we  were  In  1M7. 

The  outlook  for  western  solidarity  is  not 
helped  by  the  recent  BrttUb  Labor  Party 
statement  setting  almost  Impoaslble  condi- 
tions upon  the  Inclusion  of  a  German  force 
In  the  European  defense  army.  Britain,  of 
course,  Is  not  a  member  of  that  propoaed 
organization,  nor  la  the  Labor  Party  In  power 
But  thU  potent  minority  force  In  a  key 
western  ally  cannot  be  Ignored. 

Adenauer's  task  is  Immensely  complicated 
by  the  German  unity  Issue  which  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  exploiting  so  effecUvelv 
In  late  months.  As  many  European  ezperto 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out.  any  real  cot- 
ference  on  German  unification  would  almcmt 
certainly  above  the  peace  contract  and  the 
European  army  project  Into  the  background. 
With  this  formidable  array  of  obstacles 
«t*rtng  us  in  the  fsoe,  we  may  fairly  inquire 
Whether  American  statesmen  have  gone  past 
tte^stage  of  vague  thoughU  about  altsraa- 

What  do  we  propose  to  do  If  we  get  neither 
the  peace  conu-act  and  German  army  oar- 
tlclpation  nor  a  sound  program  of  unity 

attention  to  the  posslbUltles.  Obviously  we 
^'^.^JI'^w^  continue  occupying  Oeniany 
on  much  the  same  basU  as  today.     What 

JS.I2Iin^°  !^^'  "P  '^**™  defenae.  In 
ine  absence  of  Oerman  unlu  to  less  certain 
to  any  event    the  answer  surely  would   b^ 

sources  in  men  and  materials. 


Crae  io  Tktt  Nairn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


OF  TXlf  MI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  exceUent 
address  entitled  "Crime  in  This  Nation,- 
which  was  delivered  on  Pebniary  8  1952. 
to  the  student  body  of  Carson-Newman 
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College,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.,  by  J.  Pope 
Dyer,  head  of  the  social  science  depart- 
ment. Central  High  School,  Chattanooga 
Tenn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo. 
as  follows: 

1  Cana  m  This  Natiom 

1  (By  J.  Pope  Dyer) 

A  college  president  wrote  on  one  occasion: 
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pTell  the  students  when  I'm  dead. 
'      They  need  shed  no  tears. 
For  I  shall  then  be  no  more  dead— 
Than  they  have  been  for  years." 

I  see  no  evidence  of  llfelessneas  or  death 
here  at  this  memorable  institution  and  It 
would  be  a  masterpiece  of  understatement 
If  I  should  attempt  to  convey  my  happiness 
at  nelng  here  today.  I  wish  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  subject  Crime  in  This  Nation. 

I  hasten  to  admit  that  this  problem  has 
not  become  spectacularly  sensational  over- 
night We  are  told  by  reliable  hUtorlans 
that  the  Inaanely  cruel  Harps  brothers  per- 
petrated their  atrodoiu  crimes  in  this  area 
of  the  country.  We  are  told  that  they  took 
special  delight  In  murdering  all  they  met  in  a 
peculiarly  aavage  fashion.  The  Hatches 
trace,  from  Nashville,  Tenn..  to  Natches, 
Miss.,  is  reliably  reported  to  have  had  from 
1.800  to  1.8S0  the  largest  aggregation  of 
desperate  men.  some  2.000.  ever  to  be  found 
in  any  period  of  our  Nation's  history.  I  re- 
peat, crime  la  not  some  dangeroxis  monster 
suddenly  showing  lU  \igly  form  for  the  first 
time. 

In  our  Nation  the  crime  problem  is  tre- 
mendously complex  and  serious.  In  1951  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  of  the  Pederal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  show  that  over  1.700.- 
000  crimes  were  committed.  There  were 
about  10,000  persons  slain.  400.000  persons 
robbed,  and  over  1.000,000  larcenies  were  re- 
ported. A  high  percenUge  of  these  crimes 
are  assessed  to  our  youth  under  voting  age. 
Rural  crime  continues  to  climb  while  city 
crime  remains  relatively  stationary.  Entire- 
ly too  much  Increase  In  crime  is  attributed 
to  the  women  of  our  Nation.  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  reports  that  crime  costs  our  Nation 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  or  about  $150  a  year  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  our  Nation.  Sen- 
ator BsTEs  KErATTVXB  has  estimated  the  cost 
of  gambling  to  be  between  twenty  and  thir- 
ty biniona  a  year  in  the  United  States. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  warden 
of  the  Tennessee  Stote  Prison.  Hon.  Joe  Pope, 
to  go  with  him  to  the  prison  hospital  to 
visit  a  seriously  wounded  desperado,  who  had 
led  a  prison  break  a  few  days  before.  When 
I  reached  the  hosplUl  I  spoke  to  the  desper- 
ate man.  Tie  had  been  wounded  more  than 
50  times.  He  was  lying  on  the  bed  in  great 
pain.  He  was  trying  to  restore  feeling  to  a 
gangrenous  arm  which  was  soon  to  be  am- 
puuted.  In  his  pain  he  revealed  to  me  some 
Intimate  facta  about  his  life.  As  a  boy  he 
had  been  left  an  orphan;  that  he  started  In 
crime  as  a  Juvenile;  how  he  early  entered  an 
institution  because  of  s  conviction  for  lar- 
ceny and  how  as  a  youth  he  participated  In 
a  murder  -/hlch  led  to  a  long-term  convic- 
tion and  now  life  was  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance. He  eagerly  admitted  that  Ignorance 
and  Ignorance  alone  was  at  the  back  of  all 
crUne.  Later  I  vialted  him  as  he  spent  5 
years  in  solitary  confinement  and  he  stated 
to  me  upon  completion  of  that  grueling  term 
that  the  most  unusual  thing  of  his  life  was 
his  removal  from  that  cell  where  he  learned 
to  walk  all  over  again. 

The  caiises  of  crime  are  many  and  varied. 
One  of  the  main  caxiaea  Is  the  lack  at  proper 
educational  training.  When  1  accepted  the 
Invitation  to  be  here  today  I  decided  to  write 
my  instltutlonallaed  friend.  His  answer  fol- 
lows, in  part; 


"Regarding  yoiu-   request  for  my  honest 
opinion   on   the  major  caxises  of  crime  in 
America,  as  you  are  aware,  there  are  numer- 
ous causes  and  ramifications  which  lead  to 
crime.    And  to  sum  up  these  causes  hi  one 
brief    writing,    for    me.    would    be    an    im- 
posslbUlty.     However,  from  my  own  tragic 
experiences  in  crime,   and  from  the  many 
connections    with    every    crhninal -minded 
type  of  person  on  earth.  I  would  say  that  the 
greatest  causes,  or  fundamental  reasons,  are 
p-eed.    poverty,    and    Just    plain    Ignorance. 
But  Ignorance.  In  the  accepted  sense,  covers 
a  broad  subject— so  broad,  In  fact,  that  It 
engulfs  and  condemns  us  all.     In  spite  of 
our    advanced    clvUlzatlon    and    vastly    im- 
proved penal  systems  from  coast  to  coast 
modern  society  la  stlU  far  behtad  hi  ade- 
quate  measures   to   combat   crime   In    any- 
thing but  a  slowed  process  of  elimination. 
The  greatest  advance  to  solving  the  problem 
would  be  to  make  the  Individual  criminal 
conscious    of    hU    own    inadequacies    and 
Ignorance.      Therefore,    society    ItseU    must 
first   wake   up   to   her   own    Ignorance   and 
short-comings  If  she  would  better  the  crlm- 
Inal  element.    In  recent  years  the  great  free 
presses  of  a  fast  growing  America  have  made 
millions  aware  of  the  indifference  and  con- 
tinued Ignorance  of  many  public  ofllclals  who 
have  been  satisfied  to  Uve  off  the  taxpayers' 
mo^ey  and  do  nothing  to  protect  that  same 
taxpayer.      Although    it    must    be    admitted 
that  preventive  measures  are  Improving  they 
Btill  fall  short  of  behig  what  we  all  hope  for 
in  the  future.    And  the  greatest  draw-back 
hinges  on  irresponsible  and  corrupt  ofllclals 
which  crime  money  makes   possible.     That 
is  the  basic  pattern  which  has  caused  the 
great  Senator  Estes  Ketauvzk  to  take  the 
initiative  and  put  'easy  money'  on  the  run." 
A  great  warden.   In  commenting  recently 
on  those  who  bad  been  executed  In  his  State 

during  the  past  10  years,  wrote.  "Only  one 
or  two  of  the  white  men  had  any  high-school 
training  and  most  of  the  Negroes  had  little 
if  any  schooling  at  all.  The  absence  of  edu- 
cation appears  to  be  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  these  men." 

Ex-Warden  J.  E.  Johnson,  of  Alcatraz,  made 
the  following  general  observations  of  the 
prisoners  that  he  had  otMerved  In  that  fa- 
mous Island  prison: 

1.  That  the  prisoners  were  very  young 
when  they  started  their  careers; 

2.  That  they  dropped  out  of  school  In  the 
elementary  grades; 

3.  That  they  had  a  high  degree  of  IntelU- 
gencc  which  had  been  developed  by  the  gang. 

A  second  chief  cause  Is  the  low  economic 
conditions  of  the  criminal.  A  few  years  ago 
a  youth  of  good  background  perpetrated  a 
serious  crime  in  Florida.  When  caught  he 
stated.  "I  have  never  had  the  good  things  of 
life."  Several  years  ago  a  Negro  boy  of  my 
city  kidnaped  a  small  girl  of  a  socially  prom- 
inent famUy.  He  asked  for  a  sizable  sum 
as  ransom.  A  few  years  later  whUe  he  was 
In  prison  I  asked  him  to  explain  his  crime. 
He  remarked.  "I  saw  boys  all  around  me  with 
good  clothes.  automobUes.  and  money.  I  had 
none.  I  thought  this  was  the  easiest  way 
to  get  It."  I  might  say  that  enth-ely  too 
many  of  our  youth  are  trying  to  assign  their 
short  cut  to  tragedy  as  being  due  to  poor 
econoAlc  circumstances.  Oreed  for  gold 
and  poor  economic  conditions  are  certainly 
to  be  reckoned  with  when  we  study  the  causes 
of  crime. 

Our  society  is  confronted  today  with  a 
disproportionately  large  number  of  unstable 
people  who  are  serloiisly  mentally  111.  These 
unfortunates  are  destined  to  mxvder,  rob, 
and  rape  a  large  number  of  peaceable,  law- 
abiding  cltlsens.  Many  of  these  extremely 
undesirable  characters  have  been  released 
from  the  military  service  because  of  psycho- 
pathic tendencies  rendering  them  unlit  for 
satisfactory  service. 


The  paramount  cause  of  crime  is  faulty 
home  training.     Parenta  must  realize  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  of  rearing  a  chUd 
This  U  no  tune  for  neglect.    A  large  part  of 
our  parents  are  mentaUy  and  emotionally 
unfit   to   rear   chUdren.     Many   are   morally 
unworthy    to     be    examples.    Many    noted 
writers  have  emphasized  the  danger  of  being 
born  in  this  day.    The  parents  frequently 
permit  their  children  to  grow  up  In  a  state 
of  carelessness  and  Indifference  relative  to 
their  schooling,   companions,   and   rellgioua 
training.     Some  parenta  are  so  busy  working 
for  the  Improvement  of  society  that  they 
have  no  time  to  see  that  their  own  children 
have  a  Ihro  moral  aud  spiritual  foundation. 
We  have  briefly  mentioned  some  of  the  con- 
ditions and  causes  of  crime  In  our  Nation. 
What  are  some  of  the  ways  to  reduce  crime? 
Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  parenta  must  awaken  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  family  is  the  first  great  training 
school  in  behavior  or  misbehavior.    Children 
develop  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong — they  are 
not  bom  with  it. 

Parents  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  sincere  parenthood  If  crime  la  to  be  greatly 
reduced.     They  must  be  willing  to  pray,  pUy. 
and  plan  for  the  highest  quality  of  life  for 
their  chllaren.    Parenta  must  put  the  Chrla- 
tlan  quotient  ahead  of  intelligence,  educa- 
tion, or  achievement  quotlente.    They  must 
be  metlculotisly  careful  each  day  to  see  that 
their  children  have  proper  educational,  emo- 
tional, and  spiritual  training.     No  price  la 
too  high  to  pay  for  our  children  to  become 
upstanding  citizens  in  ovir  several  communi- 
ties.    Tills  cannot  be  done  accidentally.     It 
must  be  planned  and  executed  with  unerring 
precision.    Our  society  must  recognize  and 
laolate  early  the  mentally  lU.     This  preven- 
tive wisdom  will  not  only  restore  health  to 
the  bick,   but  it  will  prevent  thousands  of 
serious  crhnes  and  save  huge  sums  of  money 
to  the  overtaxed  citizen. 

All  citizens  must  become  aware  of  their 
own  pertcnal  responsibilities  In  studying  this 
serious  menace.  No  family  is  Immtme  from 
crime.  The  great  studies  of  Glueck  and 
Glueck  on  juvenile  delinquency  should  be 
the  subject  of  thousands  of  study  courses  in 
communities,  among  civic  groups,  educa- 
tional circles,  and  religious  gatherings.  In- 
formation should  not  be  the  end  of  the 
course;  action  should  follow  the  knowledge. 
An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  ton  of 
punishment.  Citizens  should  see  that  the 
first  offender  is  given  a  chance  to  be  placed 
on  probation,  unless  the  crime  is  so  atrocious 
that  the  offender  must  be  Imprisoned  for  a 
long  period  or  must  be  executed.  Citizens 
should  realize  that  swift  punishment  Is  far 
superior  as  a  crime  deterrent  to  severe 
punishment. 

Probably  80  percent  of  our  approximate 
aoo.OOO  prisoners  In  this  Nation  will  be  re- 
leased from  prisons  within  a  period  of  3  years, 
and  about  a  similar  percentage  will  return 
for  another  term. 

Many  of  our  prisons  must  Improve  their 
programs  of  rehabilitation,  and  many  of  oiu- 
citizens  must  discard  their  archaic  Ideas 
about  punishment  before  we  can  expect  to 
reduce  much  of  the  present  crime. 

There  are  numerous  other  suggestions  1 
should  like  to  offer,  but  time  will  not  permit. 
I  reiterate,  the  crime  problem  in  oiu-  Nation 
reaches  staggering  proportions.  It  is  the 
concern  of  all.  It  cannot  be  reduced  by  idle 
philosophy  or  sentimental  sobs.  It  requires 
the  oest  brains  and  prayers  of  our  brightest 
people.  It  challenges  you  and  me.  Are  we 
willing  to  become  social  engineers  and  dedi- 
cate our  Uvea  to  reducing  it?  If  we  are  not 
willing,  we  wUl  simply  be  another  stem 
critic  of  the  problem,  but  not  a  monber  of 
the  constructive  crew  of  moral  progreaa.  I 
challenge  you  to  give  your  best  In  thla  : 
ment  of  crime  reduction. 
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Tbc  Ljunbros  Brothers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOIfTAMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REKKKENTATlVEa 
Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Indeed  happy  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  E>aily  Missoulian,  Mis- 
soula. Mont.,  on  the  Lambros  brothers. 
Danny  Lambros  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Students  of  Mon- 
tana State  University  and  his  brother, 
George,  has  received  a  similar  honor 
from  Missoula  High  School. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Danny  and  George  for  having  earned 
these  honors  which  reflect  great  credit 
on  their  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Lambros,  and  on  their  sister.  Helen,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Montana  State 
University. 

This  Greek-American  family  is  a  credit 
to  Montana  and  the  United  States  and 
together  they  collectively  epitooUze  the 
real  meaning  of  democracy.  We  are  all 
proud  of  the  Lambros  family;  they  are 
real  Americans: 

Thx  Lakbiios  Brothzxs 

Danny  Lambros  tbls  week  was  elected 
pre&ldent  of  the  Associated  Students  of  Mon- 
tant  State  University.  He  won  tUa  honor, 
the  highest  that  university  students  can  be- 
stow upon  a  fellow,  in  an  all-school  election. 

George  Lambros,  brother  of  Danny,  last 
week  receives  a  similar  honor  at  the  hands  of 
the  students  of  the  Mlaeoula  County  High 
School. 

The  selection  of  two  members  of  the  same 
family  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  heads 
of  the  student  bodies  of  the  university  and 
the  high  school  Is  a  remarkable  coincidence. 
And  it  Is,  also,  of  great  significance.  For 
Danny  and  Qeorge  are  sons  of  parents  who 
were  born  abroad,  are  of  pure  Greek  blood. 
The  leadership  shown  by  these  two  young 
men  Is  high  compliment  to  all  members  of 
the  local  Greek  colony,  and,  of  course, 
especially  to  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Lambros.  At  the  same  time  It  reflects  credit 
upon  the  democracy  to  which  Mr.  and  liCrs. 
liCunbros  came,  shows  that  the  United  States 
really  is  the  "melting  pot"  of  ethnic  groups 
It  is  proclaimed  to  be.  The  members  of  the 
Lanxbros  family  are  taking  and  will  take 
■trong  parts  In  developing  this  great  Nation 
to  the  destiny  so  plainly  Indicated  for  It. 

Something  more  about  the  family:  Peter 
Lambros  was  brought  to  this  coxintry  when 
only  4  years  of  age.  His  career  has  been  one 
of  industry  and  intelligence  and  success. 
Since  coming  to  Missoula  be  has  owned  a 
restaurant  and  a  hotel  and  now  is  in  semi- 
retirement,  managing  extensive  rental  prop- 
erties that  are  the  fruit  of  his  thrift  and 
energy.  What  his  sons  have  accomplished 
has  been  told;  a  daughter.  Helen,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Montana  State  University  and  now 
to  a  member  of  the  school's  staff.  The  Lein- 
bros  family,  then,  ranks  high  in  Missoula. 

And  this  brings  the  thought  that  all  of  the 
Greeks  who  bare  come  to  Missoula  have  done 
well,  have  become  worth-wbUe  Americans,  as 
a  rule  are  taking  prominent  parts  In  civic 
enterprise  and  progress.  And  contemplation 
of  the  Greeks'  relation  to  all  of  the  Nation 
reflects  further  credit  upon  those  who  have 
come  to  us  from  the  land  from  which  our 
western  culture  stems.  Their  record  every- 
where has  been  good.  The  Greeks,  an  Indns- 
trlous,  intelligent  people,  have  kept  them- 
selves independent  of  charity— even  under 


the  temptations  that  the  welfare  state  ex- 
tends to  all — have  worked  hard  and  hav* 
maintained  their  solvency  In  almost  all  cases. 
So,  while  remarkable,  the  coincidence  ct 
the  Lambros  brothers'  selection  to  head  ttaa 
largest  student  bodies  in  western  Montana 
to  far  from  being  accidental.  To  paraphrase 
what  an  ancient  poet  said,  we  need  not  fear 
the  Greeks,  who  are  bringing  us  as  gifts  ex- 
amples of  ability.  Industry,  thrift,  and  adapt- 
ability— aofd  not  a  single  "wooden  horse." 


Address  of  Hon.  Howard  W.  SmM,  of 
Vkfiaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  ocoana 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  16.  1952 

lir.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  RECoao, 
I  include  therein  a  very  able  address 
made  by  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
Honorable  Howard  Smith,  of  Virginia, 
when  he  accepted  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination to  the  Eighty-third  Congress 
from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Virginia  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  look  out  on  thto 
group  of  delegates  representing  the  Drn>o- 
cratlc  Toterr  from  every  nook  and  comer  of 
this  the  greatest  congressional  district  In 
the  United  States,  I  am  aware  that  in  my 
long  period  of  public  service,  no  greater 
compliment  has  ever  been  paid  me  than  to 
receive  the  unanimous  vote  of  this  conven- 
tion for  renominatlon  to  the  Congress. 

To  be  nominated  without  opposition  as  the 
standard  bearer  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
this  district.  Is  a  novel,  a  pleasant,  and  an 
Inspiring  experience. 

The  reallnement  of  congressional  districts 
necessitated  by  the  reapportionment  in  Oon- 
gress,  has  brought  into  the  old  Bghth  Dto- 
trlct  the  Counties  of  Caroline,  Hanorer,  King 
William,  Lancaster,  Northxmiberland.  Rich- 
mond, Spotsylvania,  and  Westmoreland,  and 
the  city  of  Fredericksburg. 

I  fully  realise  the  naturml  attachment  of 
those  areas  to  the  congressional  districts 
with  which  they  have  long  been  alined, 
and  it  is  my  hope  and  ambition  (shared.  I 
know,  by  aU  of  us  in  the  old  Eighth)  to  wel- 
come you  and  make  you  feel  at  home  in  your 
new  district.  We  want  you  to  feel  that  you 
are  one  with  us:  that  your  interests  will  be 
our  interests;  that  we  have  the  same  objec- 
tives and  purposes:  that  we  are.  in  truth, 
one  people  with  Uke-nUnded  beliefs  and 
aims. 

To  that  end  I  am  delighted  to  observe  that 
the  district  congressional  committee  has 
selected  as  Its  new  chairman,  that  stalwart 
and  experienced  Democrat,  Hon.  Ben  Gar- 
rett, of  King  William,  formerly  frpm  the 
Third  District. 

It  Is  also  encouraging  to  note  the  fine  spirit 
of  hospitality  with  which  those  making  the 
arrangements  for  this  convention  have  ree- 
ogntaed  in  the  organlratlon  of  the  conven- 
tion so  many  of  our  distinguished  friends 
from  the  new  counties  in  the  dtotrtct. 

Since  I  am  a  comparative  stranger  to  so 
many  of  you  from  the  new  part  of  the  dto- 
trtct, I  believe  that  I  should  In  all  frank- 
neu  state  to  you  In  the  outset  my  philosophy 
of  government  and  my  purposes  and  alms, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  I  stand.  Par- 
ticularly should  I  do  thto  because  they  differ 


widely  In  many  respects  from  those  of  the 
present  Issdsrsbip  of  the  national  Demo* 
cralic  Party. 

My  views  are  not  original  with  me.  "Hiey 
are  bred  in  the  bone:  nurtured  through  gen- 
erations In  you  and  in  me  in  thto  aectton  of 
Virginia,  which  was  the  cradle  of  American 
democracy,  and  from  whose  soU  cams  thoss 
great  statesmen  of  the  past  who.  with  their 
God-given  inspiration,  founded  and  started 
upon  Its  historical  course  the  greatest  nation 
ever  produced  In  all  the  htotory  at  mankind. 

It  to  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remind 
you  that  in  thto  congrssslonnl  district  was 
born  and  rtrared  George  Washington,  known 
as  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

Here  Thomas  Jefferson,  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
and  lived  and  died  at  hto  home  at  MontlceUo. 

Here  hto  great  disciples.  James  Madison, 
known  as  the  father  oT  the  ConstltuUon. 
and  James  Monroe,  lived  and  drew  thdr  tai- 
splrations. 

And  In  Orange  County  In  thto  district  was 
bom  Zachary  Taylor. 

Thus,  from  our  congressional  district  cams 
flTe  of  the  earty  Presidents  of  thto  Republic, 
the  men  who  laid  Its  foundation  and  steered 
Its  early  cotirse.  and  who  charted  out  the 
prtnclples  of  a  free  country  and  a  free  people 
destined  to  become  the  model  and  the  envy 
of  all  other  peoples  of  the  earth. 

These  men,  more  than  any  others,  derlssd 
the  Federal  Constitution,  under  which  19 
sovereign  States  became  a  united  natlaii. 

And  the  Chief  Justice.  John  Marshall,  of 
Fauquier  County,  through  hto  ludd  and  far- 
reachlng  interpretations  of  the  Constitution, 
breathed  life  and  vigor  and  power  into  our 
system  of  Government. 

And  back  of  all  these  men  stood  one  who. 
through  hto  bold  and  lnsT>hred  oratory. 
lighted  the  torch  of  freedom  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  Patrick  Henry,  of  Hanover. 

Then,  beloved  of  all  men  of  all  factions, 
to  the  memory  of  that  great,  inspired  mili- 
tary genius.  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Westmoreland. 

And  so  It  seems  natxiral  that  one  bom  and 
raised  in  that  environment,  educated  at  the 
Unlveralty  of  Virginia  founded  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  steeped  In  the  traditions  of  Vir- 
ginia, should  cling  with  some  tenacity  to  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  this 
Government  to  founded. 

The  present  destinies  of  the  Democratic 
Party  are  controlled  by  those  who  sometimes, 
under  the  spur  of  real  or  Imagined  emer- 
gencies, depart  from  those  fundamental 
principles  in  which  I  so  firmly  believe. 

Notwithstanding  those  differences  of  opin- 
ion. I  have  always  been  able  to  fight  for  my 
convictions  within  the  Democratic  Party.  It 
to  my  hope  and  expectation  that  I  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

But  I  think  it  only  fair  to  say  that  there 
are  principles  of  constitutional  government 
more  important  to  the  safety  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  Nation  than  any  political  plat- 
form of  any  pcu-ty  or  any  candidate,  whatever 
may  be  hto  party  brand. 

I  have  stood  and  I  shall  continue  to  stand 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  the  Constitution 
as  devised  and  expounded  by  the  founders 
of  our  Government. 

I  stand  upon  the  clearly  ststad  principles 
Of  SUte's  rights  containad  In  the  tenth 
amendment,  that  "the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prolUblted  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

I  therefore  hold  with  the  long-accepted 
theory  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  enact 
legislation  or  expend  the  people's  money  on 
any  subject  that  It  Is  not  given  authority  to 
deal  with  under  the  Constitution.  These 
limitations  of  the  constitutional  powers  are 
not  mere  academic  theories.  In  practice, 
they  are  vital  to  Itie  welfare,  the  personal 
liberties,  the  rights  of  private  property,  and 
even  to  the  social  freedom  to  select  one's 
associates  and  business  ftfflUnt^^ 
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I  shall  dte  with  necessary  brevity  some 
Instances  and  some  consequences  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  confine  Its  functions  to 
the  power  granted  It  under  the  Constitution. 
In  the  field  of  social  welfare,  we  have 
enacted  the  minimum  wage  law.  forbidding 
the  private  cltlaen  from  working  for  a  lesser 
wage  or  for  longer  hours  than  the  Congress, 
In  its  wisdom,  deems  appropriate  to  hto  wel- 
fare: Ignoring  the  obvious  sequel  that  if  Con- 
gress can  fix  a  minimum  wage,  it  can  with 
equal  power  fix  the  maximum  compensation 
that  our  supp<)9edly  free  dticens  may  be  per- 
mitted to  earn. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  repeat- 
edly passed  the  antllynchlng  bill,  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  proposes  to 
inject  Itself  into  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws  and  the  police  powers  of  the 
sovereign  States. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has.  In  each 
rscsnt  Congrsas.  passed  an  anti-poll-tax  bill. 
which  undertakes  to  fix  the  qualifications 
ot  voters  in  the  States  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
stltutlonal  provtolon  reserving  to  the  respec- 
tive States  exclusive  authority  to  fix  the 
qiuiliflcatlons  of  their  voters. 

For  several  terms  past,  we  have  had  pend- 
ing in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  by  the  platforms  of 
both  major  parties,  the  so-called  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Act,  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  proposes,  through  the 
wtabUahment  of  a  horde  of  national  In- 
vestigators and  enforcement  ofBcers,  to  dic- 
tate to  the  free  American  citizen  whom  he 
shall  employ  and  to  compel  him  to  engage 
as  hto  business  associates  persons  with  whom 
he  prefers  not  to  associate. 

"Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion 
of  all  the  altruUtlc  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  account  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  nearly  bankru(>t  condition  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Constantly  rtolng  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, the  Government  debt  has  reached  the 
appalling  figure  of  saTS.OOO.OOO.OOO — more 
money  than  any  country  has  ever  owed  In 
all  htotory. 

The  bvtlk  of  thto  debt  comes  from  the  nec- 
essary large  expenditures  of  the  recent  war 
and  the  present  necessary  expenditures  in 
our  preparedness  effort.  While  sound  pol- 
icies require  large  expenditures  for  national 
defense,  equally  sound  policies  require  rigid 
economy  in  our  domestic  outlays. 

The  national  solvency  demands  the 
abandonment  or  deferment  of  many  ezi>endl- 
tures  on  worthwhile  domestic  projects  during 
times  of  emergency. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  continue  policies  of 
irresponsible  and  reckless  expenditures  with- 
out ultimate  disastrous  results  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation. 

All  segments  of  the  people,  all  agencies  of 
the  Government,  all  domestic  projects,  how- 
ever worthy,  should  during  thto  time  take 
their  fair  share  of  the  cuts  in  appropriations 
that  are  so  necessary  to  restore  thto  ootmtry 
to  safe  and  sound  fiscal  policies. 

Thto  Nation  has  been  hewed  out  of  the 
initiative,  the  ambition,  the  sweat  and  toil 
of  oiu  citizens,  seeking  by  their  own  efforts 
to  better  their  social  and  economic  status. 
When  we  whittle  away,  bit  by  bit.  the  initia- 
tive and  the  fundamental  freedoms  of  the 
people;  when  we  teach  them  more  and  more, 
day  by  day,  to  depend  upon  hand-outs  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  meet  every  actual  or 
artificial  emergency,  we  take  away  that  ini- 
tiative, that  lunbitlon.  and  the  self-reliance 
that  has  made  our  country  great. 

Thto  to  the  Insidloua  way  of  the  welfare 
state. 

The  hand  that  passes  out  the  grants  from 
the  taxpayers'  money  becomes,  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events,  the  mailed  fist  of  dicta- 
torship. 

As  more  and  more  largess  is  distributed,  so 
more  and  more  restrictions  and  limitations 
are  being  imjxwed  uix>n  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 


Such  has  been  the  history  of  ths  growth 
of  dictatorship. 

I  deeply  resent  these  tendencies  and  poli- 
cies, by  whatever  political  party  they  are  ad- 
vocated. They  are  vmdermlning  too  ri4>idly 
the  freedom,  the  initiative,  and  ths  Inde- 
I>endence  of  our  citizens. 

Unless  there  to  a  swing  back  to  the  normal 
American  way. of  life.  I  have  grave  fears  for 
the  future  of  our  country. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  over  two  decades, 
and  watched  with  increasing  alarm  the 
growth  of  demands  from  pressure  groups  of 
all  kinds  that  Congress  enact  legislation  so 
foreign  to  the  constitutional  concepts  of  our 
legitimate  functions  that  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  encroachment  on  personal  liber- 
ties or  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  States. 

What  is  the  remedy? 

There  to  only  one. 

Congress  reflects  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  wm  of  the  people  to  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  those  who  make  the  loudest 
noise  and  the  most  convincing  threats  of 
political  reprisal. 

Until  and  unless  the  great  mass  and  ma- 
jority of  our  thinking  people  awaken  to 
their  responsibility  and  assert  their  demands 
for  sound  business  in  Government  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  constitutional  limits  upon  ths 
functions  of  Congress,  we  shaU  continue  the 
present  policy  until  some  time,  some  sad 
day,  we  find  that  we  have  gone  too  far  to 
retrace  our  steps. 

In  a  democracy  a  people  get  the  kind  of 
government  that  they  deserve. 

If  they  think  little,  they  deserve  little.  If 
they  do  little  about  it,  they  get  little  results. 

If  the  present  trend  of  Government  to 
wrong,  as  I  believe  it  to.  It  will  continue 
wrong  as  a  slothful  and  indifferent  people 
remain  impervious  to,  and  neglectful  of,  the 
danger  signato  flying  all  about  them. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress for  22  years,  elected  by  large  majori- 
ties 11  times  in  the  Eighth  District. 

I  have  lived  In  the  Eighth  District  all  my 
life  and  have  been  in  public  life  for  nearly 
40  years  in  different  capacities. 

Therefore,  my  record,  good  or  bad.  to  well 
known  to  most  of  the  people  of  the  dtotrict. 
I  could  not  change  it  if  I  would,  and  I  would 
not  change  it  if  I  could. 

I  have  never  offered  for  public  office  on  the 
platform  that  I  had  no  principles  worth  risk- 
ing my  political  fate  for,  no  Independence  of 
Judgment  worth  fightinj  for,  and  no  con- 
science worth  living  for.    I  never  will. 

I  have  refused  to  bow  to  the  will  of  any 
selftoh  minority  seeking  sjwcial  advantages, 
who  have  threatened  me  with  political  as- 
sassination. It  is  my  belief  that  my  constit- 
uents elected  me  to  Congress  to  be  a  Con- 
gressman in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  and 
t*^at  they  expect  me  in  all  matters  of  leg- 
islation to  exercise  sound  Judgment  in  deter- 
minli^  what,  in  the  over -all  situation,  to  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  country.  They  do 
not  expect  me  to  cringe  and  crawl  and  gro  el 
and  tremble  when  threatened  with  political 
reprisal  by  selfish  minority  groups  seeking 
special  privileges  from  the  Government. 

I  believe  in  a  liberal  Democratic  Party. 
I  beltove  in  sound  principles  of  government. 
I  believe  that  no  government  can  long  sur- 
vive without  sound  money,  sane  expendi« 
tures,  and  a -proper  respect  for  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  placed  upon  the  Congress 
by  the  founders  of  our  Nation. 

When  I  first  ran  for  Congress  In  1930,  I 
made  one  campaign  promise  and  only  one. 
which  I  now  quote:  "I  will  not  pledge  my 
support  blindfolded  to  any  unknown  meas- 
tu'es,  to  any  person,  on  any  subject,  but  will 
lue  my  best  Judgment  and  discretion  after 
careful  study  and  consideration,  and  vote 
for  such  measures  as  I  believe  to  be  in  tha 
Interest  of  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  la 
conformity  with  the  wishes  pf  my  constltu- 
ents." 


I  have  faithfully  performed  that  pledge. 
X  repeat  it  to  you  now. 

If  reelected  to  Congress,  I  shall  continue 
to  purstie  that  policy. 


Welfare  or  Arms? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMIAS  J.  LANE 

or  icAsaACBoscrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoro,  I 
wish  to  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Trade  Union  Courier  of 
Monday,  May  12,  1952: 

Weltarx  ok  Akms? 

A  knock-down  drag-out  battle  to  raging 
tn  British  trade-unlontom  over  the  question 
of  which  comes  flrst.  social  welfare  or  ar- 
mament. Some  Brittoh  trade-unionists  have 
been  objecting  to  the  Brittoh  defense  pro- 
gram adopted  by  the  recent  labor  govern- 
ment and  supported  by  the  Conservatives 
which,  they  say,  threatens  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  nation,  its  standard  of  life  and 
the  present  level  of  social  services.  Appar- 
•^ntly  unaware  of  the  danger  threatening 
the  world  from  the  Kremlin,  these  naive 
Brittoh  laborites  would  curtail  armaments 
and  Instead  usher  in  the  Utopian  era  of 
socialism  prophesied  by  Karl  Marx. 

It  does  not  follow,  if  economic  problems 
are  approached  without  hysteria,  that  a  de- 
fense program  necessarily  precludes  social 
welfare,  or  vice  versa.  Right  now,  for  in- 
stance, the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
taking  the  lead  in  demanding  more  vuiem- 
ployment  instirance  for  the  Jobless  and  In 
pushing  more  low-rent  housing— though 
our  Nation  to  certainly  committed  to  the 
greatest  defense  program  in  the  htotory  of 
the  world  and  to  a  national  budget  compar- 
atively greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  difference  between  American  labor 
and  British  labor  to  simply  this — ^that,  while 
we  have  gotten  rid  of  pro-Russian  elements 
In  American  trade-unlontom.  many  Brittoh 
trade-unions  are  still  honeycombed  with 
Communtot  sympathizers  who  are  not  as  in- 
terested in  more  social  welfare  as  they  seem 
to  be  in  scotching  their  Government's  rear- 
mament program.  Such  confused  llberato 
never  stop  to  realize  that  social  welfare  would 
be  utterly  meaningless  if  Russia  were  al- 
lowed to  become  stronger  daUy  while  we  do 
nothing  to  fc»-tify  ourselves  economically. 
Industrially,  and  militarily. 


Governor  Byrnes'  Speeck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Friday.  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday  at  Cleveland. 
Miss..  Qov.  James  P.  Byrnes,  of  Soutti 
Carolina,  addressed  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Delta  CoimciL 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  address  as  an  extension  of  mj  re- 
marks: 

There  to  much  in  common  between  tba 
people  of  Mississippi  and  the  people  ctf  Sout^ 
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Okrollna.  They  we  practically  of  the  same 
racial  stock.  Tbey  have  fought  together. 
They  have  mffered  together. 
-  Our  economv  is  similar.  We  are  an  agri- 
cultural people.  In  recent  years  we  have 
diversified  our  agriculture.  Abandoning  our 
dependence  on  cotton,  we  have  turned  to 
cattle  and  poultry.  Now  we  have  scientific 
farmers  on  mechanized  farms. 

Of  equal  importance  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  Industry  in  the  two  States.  In- 
dustrialists from  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  recognized  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  South  and  diversified  industries  have 
been  established  in  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina.  This  has  given  to  us  a  more  bal- 
anced economy.  0;ir  two  States  are  progres- 
sing.    Our  people  are  prospering. 

In  o\)r  time  we  have  witnessed  significant 
political  as  well  as  economic  changes.  The 
people  of  our  States  were  followers  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Jackson.  We  of  the  South  were 
loyal  to  the  National  Democratic  Party  when 
It  seemed  all  others  had  fled.  Every  4  years 
Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  competed  to 
■M  vhlch  SUte  would  cast  the  larger  per- 
centage of  votes  for  the  candidates  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Generally  that  percentage 
was  more  than  90  percent. 

We  remained  loyal  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  because  that  party  remained 
loyal  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  The  men  who  founded  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party,  like  the  first  settlers 
of  oiir  country,  were  not  seeking  more  gov- 
ernment. They  were  seeking  protection 
against  too  much  gdvemment.  They  be- 
lieved with  Jefferson  that  the  least  governed 
people  were  the  best  governed  people.  They 
wanted  to  be  left  alone. 

They  believed  in  local  self-govemnMnt. 
They  knew  the  liberty  of  the  people  could  be 
preserved  only  by  preserving  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  States  and  by  the  strict  con- 
struction of  the  constitutional  provision  that 
all  powers  not  specifically  granted  to  the 
FMtaral  Government  are  reserved  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people. 

The  first  formal  platform  adopted  by  a 
national  political  party  was  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  Party  in  1840.  In  the  first  para- 
graph It  was  resolved  "That  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  one  of  limited  powers,  derived 
solely  from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants 
of  powers  shown  therein  ought  to  be  strictly 
construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agents 
of  the  Oovernnaent,  and  that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful 
constitutional  powers." 

This  declaration  was  repeated  as  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  Democratic  platform  in 
1844.  1848.  and  1852.  In  some  form  it  was 
carried  in  every  Democratic  platform  until 
1948.  That  year  a  mild  declaration  in  favor 
of  preserving  the  rights  of  the  States  was 
rejected  in  the  convention  at  Philadelphia. 
A  positive  declaration  In  favor  of  policies 
violative  of  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights 
was  adopted  by  that  convention. 

A  majority  of  the  delegates  deliberately 
abandoned  the  creed  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  embraced  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Republican  Party  favoring  a 
strong  centralized  government. 

We  know  what  motivated  the  men  who 
controlled  that  convention.  In  recent  years 
the  National  E>emocratlc  Party  has  been 
dominated  by  the  leaders  of  the  political 
machines  In  the  big  cities  of  the  country. 
Those  leaders  are  primarily  interested  In 
controlling  their  municipal,  county,  and 
State  governments.  They  are  interested  in 
controlling  the  patronage  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  their  respective  States  be- 
cause that  is  helpfiil  in  controlling  local 
governments. 

In  order  to  perpetxiate  their  control,  these 
political  bosses  have  to  retain  the  support 
of  the  organized  n>lnoritles  in  their  States. 

In  1948  the  leaders  of  these  organized 
minorities  made  demands  upon  both  po- 
litical parties  at  Philadelphia.     They  told 


Dnnoeratlc  leaden  that  they  hald  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  two  national 
poUtleal  parties.  They  threatened  to  deaert 
If  their  demands  were  not  granted. 

The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  real- 
ised if  they  deserted  the  time-honored  prin- 
ciple of  States'  rights,  they  woiild  offend  the 
Democrats  of  the  Southern  States.  But  they 
yielded  to  the  threats  of .  the  organized 
minorities  because  they  believed  the  South 
was  safely  "In  the  bac."  They  were  confi- 
dent the  South  would  vote  for  the  National 
Democratic  Party  regardless  of  who  con- 
trolled It.  regardless  of  the  candidates  and 
the  platform. 

I  think  I  understand  the  leaders  of  the 
organized  minorities.  They  realized  that  as 
long  as  the  Democratic  Party  was  pledged 
to  support  the  rigbt  of  a  State  to  control 
its  own  local  problems,  many  Democrats 
in  the  United  States  Congress  would  vote 
agaiiut  the  views  of  the  organized  minorities 
and  Justify  their  action  by  citing  the  plat- 
form pledges  of  the  party. 

The  action  of  the  1948  convention  was  the 
proverbial  last  straw.  Southern  Democrats 
did  not  vote  for  the  Republican  candidates. 
The  Republican  platform  was  as  objection- 
able as  the  Democratic  platform.  But  naore 
than  a  million  Democrats  cast  their  votes  for 
a  third  party.  The  electors  of  four  States 
cast  their  votes  for  that  third  ticket. 

Had  other  Southern  States  followed  that 
course,  the  election  would  have  been  throv/n 
into  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the 
Bouse  each  State  would  have  cast  but  one 
vote.  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  would 
have  cast  the  same  number  of  votes  that  were 
cast  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  other  Southern  States,  however,  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  Democratic  label,  even 
though  Its  platform  was  but  a  faded  facsimile 
of  the  Democratic  creed.  The  third  ticket 
was  defeated,  but  the  courageous  action  of 
the  voters  of  four  States  served  notice  on  the 
country  that  the  States  of  the  South  could 
no  longer  be  considered  as  being  "in  the  bag" 
for  any  political  party. 

Today  some  persons  state  we  are  alarmists. 
They  say  that  the  things  the  political  leaders 
of  the  South  feared  would  happen  did  not 
actually  occur.  That  was  not  the  fault  of 
those  now  in  centred  of  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Party.  During  the  past  4  3rear8  the 
national  Democratic  administration  has  been 
mere  antagcaistlc  toward  the  South  than 
any  Republican  administration  since  the 
reconstruction  period. 

On  several  occasions  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration has  urged  Congress  to  enact 
laws  which  would  supersede  State  laws  and 
adversely  affect  our  way  of  Ufe. 

Some  of  these  proposals  were  defeated  by 
a  filibuster  in  the  Senate.  Southern  Sena- 
tors succeeded  in  defeating  the  efforts  of 
Democratic  leaders  to  put  an  end  to  freedom 
of  debate.  At  the  behest  of  the  organized 
minorities  efforts  have  meen  made,  and  will 
be  made,  to  change  the  rxiles  of  the  Senate 
to  limit  debate,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
secure  Federal  legislation  forcing  their  views 
on  the  individual  States. 

The  press  last  week  quoted  the  president 
of  the  CIO,  and  on  another  occasion  the 
president  of  tbe  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  as  say- 
ing they  will  demand  of  both  national  parties 
a  pledge  to  change  the  rule  of  the  Senate 
ao  as  to  limit  debate. 

No  Senator  trora  the  Southern  State  who 
possesses  a  sense  of  responsibUity  will  pre- 
dict with  certainty  that  these  efforts  will 
not  succeed. 

Pending  in  the  Congress  are  proposals  to 
create  two  new  States  out  of  the  Terrl- 
tarles  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Reci^'ally  the 
proposals  were  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  People  who  have  lived 
in  Territories  are  accustomed  to  looking  to 
Washington  for  everything  and  as  a  rule 
they  favor  a  strong  centralized  government 
in  Washington.    They  do  not  have  the  same 


respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
that  Is  our  heritage. 

Four  additional  Senators  tram  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  would  make  It  easier  for  the  oppon- 
ents of  States  rights  to  secure  the  requisite 
number  of  votes  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  dangerous  for  southern  Democrats  to 
advocate  for  the  Presidency  a  man  they  be- 
lieve will  work  against  the  best  Interests 
of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  rely  upon 
repelling  his  attacks  by  resorting  to  a  Sen- 
ate filibuster  or  by  getting  the  help  of  Re- 
publican legislators. 

Why  should  we  vote  to  place  In  power  any 
person  so  antagonistic  to  us  that  In  advance 
we  must  plan  to  save  ourselves  by  a  coalltloa 
with  legislators  of  an  opposition  party  or 
by  a  filibuster? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  no  altar* 
native  because  the  Republican  Party  favora 
many  of  the  objectionable  proposals  urged 
by  those  now  In  control  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  We  are  not  forced  to  affiliate  with 
either  of  those  national  parties.  If  we  do 
not  receive  sympathetic  consideration  from 
the  National  Democratic  Party  which  we 
have  loyally  supported  throughout  the  years 
or  from  the  Republican  Party,  we  can  sup- 
part  the  candidates  ot  a  third  party. 

The  biggest  minority  In  this  country  la 
composed  of  the  white  people  of  the  South- 
em  States.  I  abbor  the  division  of  the  peo- 
ple into  classes.  But  we  have  wltneaaad 
the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  organised 
minorities  in  the  national  conventions. 
Their  efforts  are  directed  against  tis.  It  la 
necessary  that  the  minority  to  which  we 
belong,  in  defense  of  ourselves,  should  act 
In  concert. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Mississippi  la  a 
politl<aa  organisation  of  your  State.  It  is 
entirely  Independent  of  any  national  politi- 
cal organization. 

In  the  general  election  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  the 
voters  of  your  State  can  vote  for  the  candi- 
dates of  the  National  Democratic  Party,  the 
Republican  Party,  or  a  third  political  party. 

I  hope  that  the  Democratic  Party  of  this 
and  every  other  Southern  State  will  refrain 
from  committing  iteelf  to  any  course  in  the 
general  election  until  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  conventions  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties. 

If  we  act  in  concert  with  other  Southern 
SUtes  and  let  the  leaders  of  both  political 
parties  know  we  are  no  longer  "In  the  bag" 
of  any  pollUcal  party,  our  views  will  no 
longer  be  Ignored. 

Before  we  determine  our  course,  we  should 
know  who  Is  nominated  for  President  by 
the  Republican  Party  and  what  he  stands 
for.  We  should  know  who  is  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  Party  and  what  he  stands 
for.  And  we  should  know  whom  those  can- 
didates are  obligated  to  for  their  nomination. 

My  hope  is  we  can  find  It  possible  to  affil- 
iate with  the  National  Democratic  Party. 
That  U  the  political  house  of  otn-  fathers. 
We  want  to  return  to  that  house,  but  we 
should  make  It  crystal  clear  we  are  not  going 
to  return  if  we  are  going  to  be  treated  as 
stepchildren. 

As  to  candidates,  the  Democratic  Party 
of  South  Carolina  has  already  acted.  Our 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention were  Instructed  to  vote  for  the  nom- 
ination of  Senator  Rusanx.  of  Georgia. 

Senator  Rxtsskll  served  as  Governor  of  his 
State  and  demonstrated  great  executive 
ability.  He  has  served  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  has  shown  exceptional  character 
and  courage.  As  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  having  charge  of  agrl- 
oiltural  appropriations,  he  has  demonstrated 
ai*  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  the 
agriculttxral  problems  of  all  sections  of  this 
country. 

He  has  always  been  fair  to  labor,  organized 
and  unorganized.  As  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,   he   has  supported   an 
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adequate  military  program.  He  Is  sound  in 
his  views  of  our  foreign  relatione.  He  is 
re^>ecteC  by  Republicans  and  Democrats  In 
the  Oongrees. 

As  President  he  would  put  an  end  to  the 
constant  warfare  between  the  Whits  House 
and  the  Congress.  He  would  put  an  end  to 
corrupticm  in  high  office.  He  Is  as  clean  In 
his  prlv&te  life  as  he  Is  courageous  in  his 
public  11:"^  No  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
is  as  well  qualified  as  Senator  Rxtssxix. 

I  said  I  hoped  Senator  Rcasxu.  would  be 
nominated  for  President.  He  has  stated  he 
Is  not  Interested  in  the  noml nation  for  Vice 
President.  I  am  glad  he  is  not.  A  Vice 
President  has  no  duty  to  perform  other  than 
preside  over  the  Senate.  He  can  vote  only 
in  case  of  a  tie  vote. 

If  thoee  who  control  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  think  they  can  nominate  for 
President  any  person  they  wish  on  any  plat- 
form tbey  please,  and  by  selecting  Senator 
RtTsasLL  for  Vice  President,  sjipnssfi  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  they  are  mistaken. 

I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  anyone 
but  myself,  but  I  believe  I  know  the  views 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  South. 
We  are  far  more  Interested  in  the  principles 
and  policies  of  a  political  party  than  In  the 
personality  of  a  candldats  for  Vice  Preai- 
dent. 

We  are  opposed  to  s  platform  pledging  en- 
actment of  the  Brannan  farm  plan.  We  are 
opposed  to  socialised  medicine  or  any  similar 
scheme  thinly  disguised  by  a  different  name. 

Recently  thsre  has  been  Uttle  msntion  of 
thsse  two  proposals.  But  we  can  be  sure  If 
In  the  next  administration  the  Agriculture 
Department  and  the  Federal  Sectulty 
Agency  are  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
Individuals,  there  will  be  a  revival  of  theee 
two  projects.  Tbey  not  only  constitute  a 
long  step  toward  socialism  but  also  would 
drive  us  farther  down  the  road  to  national 
bankruptcy. 

We  are  opposed  to  a  eompulsory  ^VC  law. 
That  proposal  affects  every  State  In  the 
Union.  Under  the  proposed  law.  an  em- 
ployw  In  Mississippi  could  not  hire  an  Indi- 
vidual he  believed  to  be  most  competent  or 
Are  an  employee  be  thought  was  Incompe- 
tent without  running  the  risk  of  a  lawsuit. 

It  would  give  to  every  disgruntled  em- 
ployee the  right  to  file  a  complaint  that  the 
employer's  action  was  due  to  racial  or  re- 
ligious prejudice.  It  would  deny  to  the  em- 
ployer a  trial  by  Jury.  It  would  cause  his 
guilt  or  Innocence  to  be  determined  by  a 
board  at  a  point  distant  from  his  home.  A 
oompulsory  FKPC  law  would  do  more  than 
any  one  proposal  to  astabllsh  In  this  country 
a  police  state  which  always  destroys  the 
liberty  of  the  people. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  take  control  of  the 
schools  of  ths  country.  This  Is  not  a 
southern  question.  In  17  States  and  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  races  are  segre- 
gated In  the  public  schools.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  consistently  beld 
that  such  segregation  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional provided  the  facilities  for  eacb  race 
are  equal.  As  long  as  parents  are  fonxd 
by  law  to  send  their  children  to  school  for 
a  good  part  of  each  day.  thoee  parents  must 
have  something  to  say  about  the  echools 
their  children  are  forced  to  attend. 

I  favor  helping  oxir  allies  with  their  mill- 
programs  as  loD**  as  they  show  a  will- 
to  help  themselves,  but  while  we  are 
supporting  the  rearmament  program  at  home 
and  the  military  programs  of  our  allies 
•Ivoad.  we  mtist  postpone  new  nonmllltary 
IH«JectB. 

We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that 
collectors  of  IntertMl  revenue  and  other  of- 
ficials of  Government  should  regard  public 
office  as  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  people 
mad  not  an  oppiortunlty  to  enrich  themselves. 

Ths  prssaat  administration  has  appropri- 
ated more  money  in  the  last  6  years  than  was 
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i^iproprtated  to  sustain  the  Government 
throughout  all  Its  earlier  history,  including 
the  expenditures  in  two  world  wars. 

We  are  not  comforted  by  the  argument 
that  today  we  have  more  people  employed  at 
higher  wages  than  ever  before.  We  know  It 
costs  more  to  live  than  ever  before. 

We  also  know  that  one  reason  for  increased 
employment  Is  the  Increased  money  the  Gov- 
ernment has  borrowed  and  is  spending.  The 
Government  owes  to  sectirity  holders  $260.- 
000.000,000.  To  pay  the  Interest  on  that 
public  debt  the  people  are  being  taxed 
t7.000,000,000  a  year. 

If  we  repudiate  that  debt.  It  will  be  the 
end  of  our  Government  and  the  end  of  our 
liberties.  It  miist  be  paid,  and  our  children 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  folly  of  their  fathers. 

We  want  to  prevent  further  centralization 
of  power  In  Washington.  We  want  reUef 
from  oppressive  taxation.  But  we  cannot 
reduce  taxation  if  the  Fedwal  GovemnMnt 
continues  to  do  what  was  done  in  March  of 
this  year  when  8.154  new  civilian  employees 
were  added  to  the  payroll  of  the  executive 
departments. 

When  the  present  emergency  has  passed, 
we  want  the  powers  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  emergency  returned  to 
the  States 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  seizing  the 
property  of  the  steel  companies  the  Presi- 
dent acted  because  of  the  strike  ordered  by 
the  CIO.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Preaident  Is  not  averse  to 
having  the  Federal  Government  engage  in 
the  production  of  steel. 

ShorUy  after  the  election  In  IMS,  the 
President  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress 
on  January  5,  1949,  urged  that  Congress 
authorize  an  immediate  study  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  production  facilities  for  materials 
in  critically  short  8UM>ly,  such  as  steel;  and. 
If  found  necessary,  to  authorise  Government 
loans  for  the  expansion  of  production  facil- 
ities to  relieve  such  shortages,  and  further- 
more to  authorize  the  ooBEtruction  of  such 
facilities  directly  if  action  by  private  Indus- 
try fails  to  meet  our  needs. 

That  was  before  what  the  administration 
has  termed  the  police  action  in  Korea  and 
before  any  real  rearmament  program.  There 
was  no  short  supply  of  steel.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  no  purpose  In  Government 
building  the  faculties  unless  it  was  Intended 
that  Government  should  operate  the 
fadllUes. 

Congress  rightly  regarded  the  proposal  as 
a  trend  toward  the  nationalization  of  indus- 
try, the  policy  of  the  Labor  Government  in 
Britain.  Congress  saw  production  falling 
off  In  Britain  and  the  British  Government 
facing  bankruptcy.  Congress,  wisely,  just 
forgot  the  recommendation  of  the  President. 

I  say  wisely  because  the  Government 
should  not  engage  In  the  production  of 
steel  and  other  materials  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise. 

Under  the  proposal  the  decision  as  to 
whether  materials  were  in  short  supply  and 
whether  the  Government  i'^self  should  build 
plants  would  be  made  by  the  biireaucrats. 
They  would  decide  In  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment going  into  business  because  the  expan- 
sion of  Government  activities  would  Increase 
their  power  and  prestige. 

This  proposal,  like  socialised  medicine  and 
the  Brannan  farm  plan,  are  not  being  spoken 
of  now,  but  if  the  same  individuals  are  in 
control  of  the  Government  bureau  next  year, 
we  will  probably  hear  of  It  again. 

We  believe  In  government  by  law  and  not 
by  the  whim  or  Impulse  of  a  President.  In 
time  of  war  the  Oangress  has  never  heeitated 
to  give  to  the  President  extraordinary  pow- 
ers for  the  duration  of  the  war.  But  when 
there  has  been  no  declaration  of  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war  and  In  ths  absence  of  any 
specUlo  authority  in  the  Oosutltutlon  or  in  a 


statute,  the  President  should  not  selae  the 
property  of  the  steel  companies  or  of  any 

cltlsens. 

If  the  President  can  take  the  property  of 
the  steel  companies,  he  can  take  the  farms  of 
Mississippi  citlaens  on  the  ground  that  farm 
producU  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  armed 
forces. 

If  a  President,  without  authority  of  law, 
can  take  the  property  of  a  citizen,  he  can 
take  the  liberty  of  a  citiaen.  It  is  useless 
to  wage  war  to  secure  liberty  for  other 
people  if  we  are  going  to  lose  our  own  liberty. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  decides  a  President 
has  such  Inherent  power,  the  Congress 
should  submit  to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  the  exercise  by  a 
President  of  any  powers  not  specifically  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Constitution  or  the 
Congress. 

The  wise  solution  of  these  problems  is 
vital  to  you  and  to  your  country.  This  is 
the  yesr  of  decision.  You  should  support 
for  the  Presidency  the  candidate  whose 
views  are  most  nearly  in  accord  with  yours. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  supporting  Ritskll. 
But  whatever  your  views  are,  whether  you 
have  been  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  you 
should  place  loyalty  to  country  above  loy- 
alty to  any  political  party. 


Hw  Cante  of  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiif03 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSENTATIVXa 

Thursday.  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  publication  of  a  letter  ap- 
pearing in  the  Times-Herald,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  12.  1952.  submitted  by 
Mrs.  Pearl  W.  Norman,  in  which  she  re- 
fers to  words  spoken  91  years  ago  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  words  are 
worth  pondering  at  this  particular  time 
when  ttie  people  are  so  concerned  over 
the  seiEure  of  the  steel  industry: 
Tax  CAxnx  or  Lxexstt 

The  following  words  spoken  01  years  ago 
by  our  Great  Emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  every  person 
living  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  "The  peo- 
ple of  these  United  SUtes  are  the  rightful 
masters  of  both  Congresses  and  courts,  not 
to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  over- 
throw the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution. 
The  cause  of  liberty  must  not  be  surrendered 
at  the  end  of  one,  or  even  one  hundred, 
defeats." 

I  am  sure  we  have  enough  true  Americans 
In  our  Nation  that  are  righteously  indignant 
at  the  mere  intimation  that  we  would 
tolerate  or  allow  any  one  to  violate  or  sus- 
pend any  part  of  our  Constitution. 

Perhaps  this  recent  incident  is  the  divine 
providence  warning  us  that  we  are  in  Immi- 
nent peril  of  losing  our  freedom.  We  all 
know  that  for  the  past  20  years  our  constitu- 
tional procedure  has  been  undermined  by 
the  so-called  bipartisan  policy,  which,  IX 
followed  much  longer,  will  eventually  elimi- 
nate our  two-party  system  we  have  had  since 
George  Washington's  administration.  And 
in  the  national  campaign  we  have  candidates 
drawing  more  support  from  the  opposition 
party  than  the  party  they  claim  to  be  a 
part  of. 

The  internationalists  seem  determined  to 
select  the  candidates  on  both  tickets,  so  re- 
gardless of  who  is  elected,  they  will  stUl  ba 
In  power,  and  will  control  the  spendlnf  of 
our  rssottrces. 
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Are  we  true  Americans  going  to  sit  idly  by 
and  let  them  get  away  with  it?  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  we  are  that  gullible. 

We  must  rededlcate  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  revive  and 
releam  the  10  original  amendments,  so  called 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  this  Nation  under 
Ood,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

PZASI,    W.    NOKMAir. 


Eddie  Cantor  Assists   Red  Cross   Blood 
Plasma  Drire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  is  engaged  in  a  drive  to  replenish 
the  blood -plasma  reserves  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  which  were  depleted  by  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  plasma  for  our  casualties 
In  Korea.  A  gigantic  goal  of  300.000 
pints  of  blood  per  month  is  necessary  to 
meet  future  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  the  flow  of  whole  blood  to 
Korea  for  current  needs. 

I  have  just  learned  of  the  valiant  as- 
sistance being  given  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  this  program  by  Mr.  Eddie 
Cantor.  He  has  just  completed  a  tour 
of  seven  major  cities  where  he  gave  his 
one-man  show  for  blood  donors  only.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  Red  Cross  ofiBcials 
that  this  effort  resulted  in  the  donation 
of  nearly  100.000  pints  of  blood.  He  is 
now  campaigning  for  blood  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

Mr.  Cantor  says  that  he  made  this  trip 
to  repay  part  of  his  debt  to  America.  He 
has  never  forgotten  that  he  began  life 
In  a  tenement  on  the  lower  East  Side  of 
New  York  City  and  that  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  have  had  such  a  suc- 
cessful career. 

Noted  for  his  aid  to  patriotic  and  phil- 
anthropic causes,  coining  of  the  slogans 
"The  March  of  Dimes."  and  "Gifts  for  a 
Yank  Who  Gave."  Mr.  Cantor  celebrates 
his  forty-third  anniversary  in  show  busi- 
ness on  Sunday.  May  18.  It  seems  a  fit- 
ting occasion  to  record  here  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  many  who  have  benefited 
through  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Eddie 
Cantor. 


EntisB  WUlUm  R.  Kielj,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  N»w  jEasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  with  pardonable  pride  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  brave 
exploits  of  Ensign  William  R.  Kiely,  Jr., 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  who 


has  Just  been  awarded  the  gold  life- 
saving  medal,  the  highest  award  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Coast  Guard.  I  have 
known  "Ed"  Klely  and  his  family  for 
many  years,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
endorsing  him  for  entrance  into  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  it  gives  me  a  great 
thrill  to  report  the  wonderful  record  this 
fine  young  American  has  made  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

He  volunteered  as  coxswain  to  lead  in 
the  rescue  of  the  survivors  of  the  tanker 
steamship  Fort  Mercer,  which  had  been 
broken  in  two  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod, 
and.  regardless  of  his  personal  safety,  he 
saved  human  life  with  a  display  of  cour- 
age which  it  is  impossible  to  express.  As 
long  as  such  a  spirit  as  displayed  by  this 
young  man  exists  in  the  youth  of  our 
land,  we  may  rest  assured  that  America 
Is  the  land  of  the  free  because  it  is  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

The  citation  read  when  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  presented  the  gold  life- 
saving  medal  follows: 

Thi  Sxcxxtakt  or  thi  Treasxjit. 

Washington.  May  7,  1952. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  takes  pleas, 
ure  In  presenting  the  Gold  Life-Saving  Medal 
to  Ensign  William  Russell  Klely.  Jr..  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  for  services  as 
set  forth  In  the  following  citation : 

"For  extreme  and  heroic  daring  on  the 
morning  of  19  February  1952,  as  coxswain  of 
a  motor  surfboat.  from  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Yakutat.  engaged  In  the 
rescue  of  survivors  of  the  tanker  steamship 
Fort  Mercer,  which  had  broken  In  two  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod. 
Mass.  Although  the  surfboat  had  been 
damaged  while  getting  away  from  the  Yaku- 
tat, Klely  displayed  outstanding  seamanship 
and  unusual  daring  In  bringing  It  to  the 
bow  section  of  the  Fort  Mercer.  There.  In 
the  face  of  extreme  peril,  he  and  his  crew 
persuaded  two  siurvlvors  to  Jump  into  the 
water  so  that  they  could  be  picked  up.  The 
survivors  were  recovered  and  taken  aboard 
the  surfboat  which,  severely  damaged  and 
In  a  sinking  condition,  was  forced  to  return 
to  the  Yakutat.  Kleiys  initiative,  excep- 
tional courage,  professional  skill,  and  Inspir- 
ing leadership  were  In  keeping  with  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard." 

John  W.  Sntdee, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Address  hj  General  MacArthnr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  desires  to  lis- 
ten to  what  General  MacArthur  says  and 
to  consider  seriously  what  he  has  said 
and  to  see  him  in  person  or  through  tele- 
vision whenever  that  is  possible.  Unfor- 
tunately I  was  not  permitted  to  be  in 
Lansing.  Mich.,  yesterday  when  General 
MacArthur  addressed  a  joint  session  of 
the  Michigan  Legislature,  nor  on  the 
steps  of  the  city  hall  in  Detroit,  at  noon 
today,  when  General  MacArthur  deliv- 
ered another  address.  Because  others 
share  my  admiration  and  continuing  re- 
spect for  this  greatest  American  of  our 


times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  addresses  of  General  MacArthur,  to 
Which  I  have  made  but  a  brief  reference, 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the 
address  delivered  before  the  Michigan 
Legislature  appeared  in  yesterday's  Rec- 
ord on  page  A2977.  In  view  of  this 
information.  I  shall  not  insert  that 
address  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Oenkeai.  MacA«thx7«'s  Addkxss  at  thk  Crrr 
Hall,  Dmorr,  Mich. 

Where  can  one  find  a  source  of  higher  In- 
spiration and  hope  than  comes  from  this 
great  city  of  Detroit — this  mighty  workshop 
of  America— built  by  the  brain  and  brawn 
and  energy  which  only  an  economy  of  fre« 
private  enterprise  can  produce? 

It  has  elevated  the  dignity  of  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America  and  maximized 
the  fruits  of  American  Industry  to  a  point 
known  to  no  other  land.  But  the  lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  Etetrolt's  past  are  spiritual 
as  well  as  material.  For  that  past  has  taught 
that  In  the  crucible  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity, peoples  of  differing  races  and  tongues 
may  harmoniously  live  together  and  work 
together  and  prosper  together. 

This  harmony  among  Individuals  could 
apply  with  no  less  force  among  nations.  If 
the  leaders  of  the  world  would  so  permit. 
For  the  great  masses  of  the  human  race  are 
Just  as  you  and  I.  They  want  but  to  live 
their  lives  In  i)eace  and  freedom  and  per- 
sonal contentment  and  seek  only  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal energies  toward  just  such  an  end. 

The  gains  which  you  have  made  here  are 
responsive  more  than  all  else  to  the  wisdom 
of  that  Immutable  charter  of  human  liberty 
and  equality— the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  preserved  Inviolate  In 
spirit  and  In  letter.  If  these  gains,  both  to 
labor  and  to  Industry,  are  to  be  fn-otected 
and  further  advanced.  Both  sides  must  ad- 
here to  a  code  which  recognizes  as  arbiter 
and  judge  of  all  dispute — the  public  Interest. 
This  should  follow  naturally  as  the  rank  and 
file  of  Industrial  workers  and  the  owners  of 
Industrial  enterprise  constitute  a  major  seg- 
ment of  the  public;  and.  as  a  consequence, 
the  public  Interest  Is  their  own  predominant 
Interest. 

Both  In  labor  and  In  Industry,  this  calls 
for  a  high  level  of  statesmanship  dedicated 
to  the  common  purpose  of  advancing  a  lib- 
eral and  unexplolted  labor  movement  and 
an  Industrial  economy  sufficiently  free  from 
Government  controls  to  mnlntaln  a  reason- 
able profit  potential. 

Only  thereby  may  our  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy develop  Its  maximum  dynamic  force 
and  have  adequate  safeguards  against  ex- 
cesses by  either  Government  or  labor  or 
management.  Only  thus  can  the  public  in- 
terest be  fully  protected,  the  profit  motive 
essential  to  healthy  enterprise  be  secured, 
and  the  gains  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  be  advanced  in  paraUel 
with  our  Industrial  progress. 

When  we  entered  upon  the  occupation  of 
Japan.  I  found  a  degree  of  labor  exploita- 
tion there  never  known  to  this  country.  Un- 
der Its  feudallstlc  traditions,  labor  had  been 
reduced  almoat  to  a  form  of  economic  serf- 
dom difficult  even  to  visualize  here.  But 
with  the  history  of  the  American  free-labor 
movement  as  our  guide  and  with  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  officers  of  the  major  American 
labor  organizations,  patriotically  furnished 
»t  my  request,  the  workers  of  Japan  were 
liberalized  and  oriented  along  the  same  lines 
as  here. 

But  there,  as  here,  the  tendency  may  grow 
under  the  Influence  of  political  pressures  to 
reverse  the  process  and  attempt  the  explolU- 
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tlon  of  Industry  by  labor.  Nothing  could 
more  thoroughly  wreck  labor's  gains  of  the 
past  century.  For  the  exploitation  of  Indus- 
try would  in  time  dastroy  th«  very  founda- 
tions upon  which  thOM  gains  have  r«8ted. 

Such  a  tragedy  can  be  avoided  by  a  wise 
and  sound  labor  leadership  Invincibly  dedi- 
cated solely  to  the  cause  of  labor's  true  wel- 
fare. Indeed,  so  dellcat?  has  become  the  bal- 
ance that  every  worker  In  American  Indus- 
try, if  he  values  his  existing  Uvlng  standard, 
should  concern  himself  with  omx  general  eco- 
nomic health:  with  the  inroads  into  indus- 
try by  governmental  regulations,  by  tax  levy, 
and  by  political  pressure;  with  the  adequacy 
of  protective  measures  against  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  any  international  trade  policy 
Which  falls  to  provide  for  differentials  in  em- 
ployment standards  abroad  or  favors  sweat- 
■hop  conditions  there. 

It  Is  essential  not  to  thereby  destroy  the 
only  means  upon  which  he  can  rely  to  sustain 
his  high  economic  position.  He  should  above 
all  concern  himself  with  the  public  Interest 
of  which  he  is  BO  major  a  part,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  any  immediate  gain  be  may  make 
by  virtue  of  his  employment  is  not  more  than 
canceled  out  by  a  corresponding  loss  to  his 
share  In  that  public  Interest.  There  Is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  giving  with  the  one 
hand  and  taking  away  with  the  other. 

The  working  men  and  women  of  America, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  segment  of 
American  life,  have  both  the  responsibility 
of  public  duty  and  the  responslbUtty  of  self- 
tntsrast  alike  to  Insure  that  those  mighty 
ffntoss  spiritual,  political,  and  material — 
which  gsve  them  their  present  position  of 
eminence  In  modem  society  and  provided 
them  with  the  world's  best  tools  and  tech- 
nology and  working  conditions  are  nurtured 
and  preserved  In  their  maximum  vitality. 

I^ey  must  resist  experimentation  by  Oor- 
cmment  designed  to  replace  ovx  traditional 
freedom  of  competitive  opportunity  with 
collectlvlst  theories  and  practices  which 
have  never  siiccsssfully  met  the  practical 
test  of  ersating  higher  standards  of  human 
life. 

They  must  resist  the  spendthrift  policies 
of  Government  which  may  bring  us  to  the 
brink  of  economic  chaos  and  are  forcing  upon 
us  an  Irresponsible  economy  apparently  to 
avoid  the  political  Impact  of  a  return  to  the 
long-range  protection  of  frugality  and 
reason. 

They  must  resist  being  betrayed  into  po- 
litical Indebtedness  through  the  bestowal  of 
special  privilege  unrelated  to  the  general 
welfare  by  those  exercising  the  poUtlcal 
power  of  OoTemment. 

They  must  establlah  strong  bulwarks 
against  ths  press\ires  upon  the  free  labor 
movement  by  oommimism  whose  initial  ob- 
jective upon  ascendency  to  political  power 
has  ever  been  the  worker's  snalavement. 
OoUectlve  bargaining  and  the  right  to  organ- 
ise and  to  strike  are  unknown  under  Com- 
munist tyranny.  American  Industry,  both 
workers  and  ownera,  must  understand  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  and  strong  Amer- 
ica and  the  full  protection  of  their  existing 
stake  In  such  an  America  Is  dependent  more 
than  all  else  upon  the  wisdom,  the  viiion 
and  the  courage  with  which  they  discharge 
their  Individual  poUtlcal  responalbUltles  of 
cttlaenshlp. 

They  must  Insure  that  the  course  of  Gov- 
ernment be  reoriented  from  the  arbitrariness 
of  autocratic  rule  which  Is  leading  Inexorably 
toward  the  regimentation  of  a  military  state. 
We  must  return  to  those  principles  of  Ameri- 
can tradition  upon  which  was  erected  our 
past  greatness  as  a  nation  and  our  freedom 
and  prosperity  as  a  people. 

They  must  Insure  that  government  be  re- 
duced to  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
form  consistent  with  reasonable  efficiency. 
This  can  be  done  through  a  diff\islon  of  the 
political  power  as  wisely  ordained  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  lifting  of  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  controls  now  Imposed  upon 
community  and  individual  citizen. 


Ttmf  must  iasurs  that  Government  be 
limited  In  Its  szerclse  of  the  taxing  power 
to  securing  only  the  revenue  needed  to  de- 
fray the  legitimate  expense  of  a  frugal  pub- 
'  lie  administration  and  be  deprived  of  the 
authority  to  advance  the  Communist  con- 
cept of  sharing  the  wealth  and  threatening 
the  principle  of  private  ownerahlp  of  prop- 
erty through  oonflscatory  levies  upon  capital. 
Income,  and  estates. 

Thsy  m\ut  Insure  that  Government  t>e 
required  to  orient  basic  policy  toward  the 
preservation  and  strengthenli^  of  omi  eco- 
nomic system  based  upon  free,  private,  com- 
petitive enterprise.  Government  must  avoid 
any  action  directed  at  undarmlnlng  or  re- 
ducing the  incentive  to  maximized  initia- 
tive and  energy  or  to  restrict  the  opportuni- 
ties for  our  youth  to  build  toward  futxire 
security  and  family  protection. 

They  must  Insure  that  Government  be  re- 
quired to  gear  public  policy  toward  a  con- 
tinuity of  social  progress,  avoiding  however 
the  disease  of  paternalism  which  encourages 
those  seeking  to  live  by  the  sweat  and  toll. 
Initiative  and  enterprise  of  others. 

They  must  Insure  that  Government  be 
restored  as  the  political  instrumentality  of 
all  at  the  people  by  holding  Itself  above  polit- 
ical expediency,  special  privilege,  and  the 
patronage  of  money — evils  which  rapidly 
corrupt  the  body  politic. 

They  must  insiire  that  Oorernment  re- 
captxire  the  public  faith  In  Its  steward- 
sixlp  of  public  affairs  by  regaining  the  con- 
cept that  public  service  is  a  public  trtist. 
There  must  be  a  restoration  of  implacable 
honesty  to  the  public  administration  and  a 
return  to  that  strong  reUglous  base  upon 
wlilch  the  Republic  was  foxmded. 

They  must  Insure  that  Government  pxirge 
from  the  public  service  all  Communists, 
their  sympathizers  and  others  who  do  not 
firmly  beUeve  In  the  Ideal  of  American  free- 
dom and  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  work 
diligently  for  Its  preservation  and  advance- 
ment. 

They  must  Insiire  that  Government  act 
vigorously  to  shore  up  our  defensive  strength, 
recklesly  dissipated  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
second  World  War,  but  avoid  wasteful  ex- 
penditure or  expenditure  aimed  at  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  maintaining  for  political 
reason  an  artificial  appearance  of  prosperity. 

They  miist  Insure  that  Government  re- 
orient our  foreign  policy  to  a  pattern  of  con- 
sistency and  reason  based  upon  global,  rather 
than  limited  to  sectional  considerations,  and 
having  primary  regard  to  our  own  overrid- 
ing security  and  public  welfare. 

They  must  Insure  that  public  policy  adhere 
to  constitutional  direction  as  the  only  means 
by  which  we  may  achieve  our  own  free  des- 
tiny as  a  government  of  law  rather  than 
men. 

They  must  Insure  that  government,  backed 
by  the  military  strength  adequate  to  se- 
cure oxir  own  political  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity, offer  the  world  a  leadership  of  con- 
structive Ideas  designed  to  advance  the  goal 
of  universal  progress  and  enduring  peace; 
to  protect  our  law-abiding  citizens  abroad 
while  yielding  no  further  to  International  ex- 
tortion or  blackmail:  to  restore  the  will  to 
victory  as  the  cornerstone  to  our  military 
policy  once  American  arms  have  t>een  com- 
mitted to  battle:  and.  whUe  doing  all  rea- 
sonably within  our  power  and  means  to  en- 
courage International  good  will  and  coop- 
eration, to  avoid  the  sending  of  American 
public  resources  abroad  merely  as  a  means 
of  advancing  the  purposes  of  groups  having 
overseas  investments  or  other  special  inter- 
ests. 

These,  as  I  see  it.  are  the  minimum  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  revitallzatlon  of 
American  public  and  private  life,  if  we  would 
restore  to  ourselves  and  preserve  to  o\ir  pos- 
terity that  degree  of  political  and  economlo 
stability  and  freedom  of  opportunity  which 
was  our  heritage  from  the  past.  Our  tens 
Of  millions  of  industrial  workers  and  16,000,- 


000  industrial  owners  share  the  p<:dltlcal  pow- 
er to  achieve  these  conditions. 

From  personal  observation,  I  have  seen 
reflected  in  their  faces  that  fine  basic  char- 
acter  which  is  the  hallmark  of  the  American 
patriot,  and  I  asn  confident  they  wiU  take 
a  firm  and  Invincible  stand  In  the  oooolng 
constitutional  battle  to  save  Anaerlca  as  we 
have  known  it. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

or  IOWA 
ZN  TBX  SKNATK  OF  THE  UMllTO)  STATES 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  importance  of 
Morocco  In  the  Atlantic  defense  struc- 
ture which  we  are  building.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  have  all  the  Information 
possible.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Ricord  an  article  entitled  "French 
Morocco,"  published  in  the  leaflet  Focus 
issued  by  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

FSENCH   MOBOCCO 

Today  thousands  of  Americans  in  and  out 
Of  uniform  are  scattered  across  the  globe 
bringing  guns  and  planes  or  technical  aid 
and  capital  to  our  less  affluent  neighbors. 
The  sim-baked  plains  of  French  Morocco  are 
the  scene  of  oxir  latest  invasion.  When  al- 
most a  million  American  soldiers  landed 
there  In  1942  to  start  the  prodigious  drive  to 
stop  Hitler,  we  suddenly  became  aware  of  the 
strategic  Importance  of  Morocco  as  a  link 
connecting  America,  Africa,  and  Europe.  It 
stood  guard  at  the  west  gate  of  the  vital 
Mediterranean  highway  and  was  close  enough 
to  southern  Europe  to  serve  as  a  jumping-off 
base  for  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  as 
a  storehouse  for  the  Incredible  quantities  of 
equipment  they  needed. 

The  Moroccans  have  suffered  Invasions 
many  times  In  the  course  of  their  long  and 
turbulent  history,  and  have  sxirvlved  them 
all.  It  Is  tnie  that  Phoenicians,  Bomans. 
Vandals.  Arabs,  and  French  have  each  left 
their  Imprint:  and  it  is  likewise  true  that 
numbered  among  the  present  8,000,000  In- 
habitants are  Arabs,  Jews,  Negroes,  and 
the  original  Berbers.  But  nonetheless  the 
Moroccans  are  a  people  with  a  distinctive 
personality,  with  a  common  language, 
Arabic,  and  a  common  religion,  Islam  (both 
of  which  were  adopted  by  almost  the  entire 
population  as  long  ago  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury), with  enormous  pride  in  their  Moor- 
ish ancestors  and  their  great  cultural  in- 
heritance, and  with  a  growing  national  self- 
consciousness. 

But  beyond  these  generalities  there  are  ths 
widest  possible  differences  in  their  ways  of 
life:  the  rich  pasha  has  little  in  common 
with  tlie  ragged,  Ullterate  peasant,  and 
neither  of  them  sees  eye  to  eye  with  the 
now  commercial  middle  class.  The  social 
stratification  is  still  In  many  wajrs  feudal. 
At  the  top  a  small  clique  of  pashas,  calds, 
the  Sultan  and  his  aides,  and  a  few  French 
administrators  and  financiers  control  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  country.  At  the 
bottom  are  the  vast  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants :  poor  farmers  tilling  their  parched 
soli  or  wandering  with  their  herds  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  and  goats  in  search  of  pas- 
tures. Fiercely  loyal  to  their  tribal  and  re- 
ligious laws  and  mores,  most  of  them  distrust 
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Innovations  of  any  kind,  even  tbe  new  na- 
tionalism. 

Since  the  French  established  their  protec- 
torate In  1912,  a  new  clasa,.  composed  of  mer- 
chants and  professionals,  has  emerged  In 
the  cities.  Some  of  them  live  western 
fashion,  and  pride  themselves  on  their 
French  culture.  Others,  in  the  majority, 
are  falthfiil  Muslims:  increasingly  conscious 
of  the  country's  great  economic  potentiali- 
ties, they  are  the  most  active  element  In  the 
nationalist  movement. 

Before  the  French  moved  In,  the  develop- 
ment of  Morocco's  resources  was  at  a  stand- 
still, and  bad  been  for  centuries.  Life  In  the 
plains,  in  the  plateaus  and  mountains,  and 
In  the  desert  was  medieval,  almost  Biblical. 
In  a  land  where  water  was  the  most  precious 
of  all  possessions,  the  farmer  struggled  along 
with  highly  primitive,  inefficient,  and  waste- 
ful irrigation  works.  Cultivation  methods 
were  rudimentary;  fields  lay  fallow  every  sec- 
ond year,  the  classic  implement  was  a  simple 
plow  that  barely  scratched  the  earth,  and 
yields  were  low.  Each  year  In  May,  at  the 
onset  of  the  dry  season,  after  he  had  •har- 
vested his  barley  and  wheat  the  plains  farmer 
had  to  pull  up  stakes  and  migrate  to  the 
mountains  in  order  to  find  pastxire  for  his 
cattle,  unless  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
on  one  of  the  permanent  rivers;  In  this 
case  he  spent  many  laborious  hours  main- 
taining the  irrigation  system,  and  yields  were 
still  low. 

Farther  Inland  on  the  plateaus  and  moun- 
tains life  was  more  arduous.  For  one  thing, 
It  was  constantly  being  interrupted  by  wars; 
Berber  fought  Berger  in  a  ceaseless  round 
of  individual  or  tribal  battles.  For  another, 
there  was  less  good  land  available;  farmers 
clustered  around  the  streams  and  rivers  dur- 
ing the  wetter  months,  cultivating  Irrigated 
plots  of  cereals  and,  occasionally,  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Melting  snows  and  infiltration 
In  the  permeable  calcareous  mountains  as- 
sured a  relatively  regular  flow  of  water,  but 
many  of  tbe  plots  were  too  small  to  feed  a 
family,  and  the  effort  required  to  maintain 
the  irrigation  system  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  yields  obtained.  In  the  hot,  dry 
siiQuner  the  whole  tribe  moved  their  tents 
and  their  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
to  higher,  greener  pastures. 

Beyond  the  Atlas  Mountains  life  was  even 
more  difficult.  It  was  Impossible  to  count 
on  the  Irregular,  ephemeral  rains  that  sank 
In.  ran  off,  or  evaporated  immediately. 
Roods  were  awaited  impatiently,  but  as 
often  as  not  they  passed  in  a  few  hours,  car- 
rying away  tbe  painfully  constructed  irriga- 
tion works.  Constantly  menaced  by  drought 
and  famine,  Berber  and  Arab  eked  out  a 
precarious  existence,  cultivating  date  palms, 
figs,  and  some  cereals  in  the  irrigated  oases, 
while  the  nomadic  Bedouins  wandered  over 
the  vast  surrounding  wilderness  in  search 
of  food  for  their  camels,  sheep,  and  goats,  or 
trekked  across  the  desert  in  caravans  carry- 
ing wool  and  hides  to  distant  markets. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  in  most  years  Mo- 
rocco was  self-sufficient  in  foodstiiffs,  and  in 
good  years  was  able  to  export  meat  and  wheat 
to  Europe.  But  too  often  irregiilarities  in 
yields  reached  famine  proportions.  Starv- 
ing nomads  swarmed  into  the  oases  and  took 
over  what  little  food  was  available;  the  oases 
people  fled  northward  to  valleys  in  tbe  high 
Atlas  in  search  of  food  and  water,  only  to 
find  that  here  too  drought  had  cut  sup- 
plies below  the  minimum  and  neither  food 
nor  water  could  be  begged  or  bought.  If 
they  continued  on  across  tbe  mountains  to 
the  Atlantic  plains  all  too  frequently  they 
would  fare  little  better  for  the  whole  coimtry 
was  hungry. 

In  the  more  remote  mountain  and  desert 
communities  conditions  are  much  the  same 
today  as  they  were  40  years  ago.  But  the 
picture  Is  very  different  on  the  more  hos- 
pitable plains  and  low  plateaus.    European 


influence  has  transformed  the  character  of 
the  landscape  and  the  ways  of  life.  Aware 
of  the  coiin try's  potentialities,  the  French 
brought  In  peace  and  order,  capital  and 
modem  techniques,  and  small — unfortu- 
nately, too  small — doses  of  education  and 
sanitation.  They  surveyed  the  land  and 
water  problems.  They  found  that  a  happy 
combination  of  physical  conditions — contact 
with  tbe  seas,  ease  of  communication,  fer- 
tile alluvial  soils  brought  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  year-round  rivers  to  supple- 
ment and  replace  the  scanty  rainfall — cre- 
ated here  great  possibilities  for  economic  de- 
velopment. 

They  found  that  almost  every  temperate 
and  subtropical  crop  could  be  grown  in  one 
part  or  another  of  Morocco.  And  it  was  not 
long  before  the  farmers  began  to  send 
grapes,  citrus  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  to  the  fast-growing  cities  and  ports. 
Cork  oak  became  a  major  resource:  In  fact, 
Morocco  is  now  tbe  world's  third  largest 
producer.  Olives  also  assumed  a  new  com- 
mercial Importance.  But  as  the  first  map 
plainly  shows,  cereals — mainly  barley  and 
wheat— continue  to  be  the  chief  staples.  In 
the  northeast  they  are  usually  combined 
with  tree  crops — such  as  olives — and  in  the 
northwest  with  cattle  raising. 

But  the  agricxiltural  changes  have  not 
been  all  for  the  better— for  the  Moroccan, 
that  Is.  With  political  stability  and  some 
sanitation,  death  rates  have  fallen,  and  the 
population  has  more  than  doubled  since 
the  French  came  in,  in  1912.  At  tbe  same 
time,  an  increasing  number  of  people  have 
abandoned  the  land  to  go  into  the  new  In- 
dustries. All  of  this  adds  up  to  food  short- 
ages. At  present,  even  cereals  have  to  be 
imported,  along  with  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar, 
of  which  the  Moroccans  are  extremely  fond. 

That  most  of  these  shortages  could  b« 
made  good,  none  can  doubt.  Sugar  beets, 
for  Instance,  would  thrive  in  the  more  tem- 
perate parts  of  tbe  country,  and  sugarcane 
could  again  be  grown  in  tbe  south,  particu- 
larly in  the  Sous  Valley — it  was  raised  there 
and  sugar  was  even  exported  to  Italy  In 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centiu-ies. 

Then  there  is  no  question  but  what  crop 
yields  could  be  substantially  Increased.  Tbe 
French  have  been  practicing  and  preaching 
better  cultivation  methods  for  some  time, 
and  an  Increasing  number  of  Moroccans  are 
adopting  them.  Storage  facilities  have  also 
been  Improved,  and  new  market  centers  have 
been  linked  by  telephone  and  telegraph, 
railroad,  and  road — all  of  which  have  cut 
down  the  wastage  of  foodstuffs,  and  have 
practically  eliminated  the  recurring  fam- 
ines of  the  old  days. 

But  most  Impressive,  perhaps,  among  re- 
cent transformations  on  the  land  are  the 
dams  that  now  supply  water  to  irrigate 
thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  soil.  Down 
through  the  ages  rulers  have  been  popular 
or  unpopular  according  to  their  water  poli- 
cies. In  this  field,  too,  the  French  have 
achieved  wonders.  Based  on  a  survey  made 
in  1939,  both  large  and  small  irrigation  proj- 
ects were  planned.  Some  of  these  have  al- 
ready been  completed,  such  as  the  large  dams 
of  the  Sebou,  the  Beht.  the  Oum  er  Rebla, 
and  a  multitude  of  small  hydraulic  projects. 
Small  stone  dams  In  streams  now  dot  the 
countryside,  providing  storage  basins  to  hold 
waters  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  by  run- 
off and  evaporation;  new  channels  have  been 
constructed  to  bring  subsurface  water  to 
the  siu-face,  and  existing  earthen  channels 
have  been  cemented.  The  success  of  these 
projects  has  been  nothing  short  of  miracu- 
lous, particularly  in  such  arid  areas  as  the 
Sous  and  Draa  Valleys.  Much  still  remains 
to  be  done,  but  if  capital  can  be  found  to 
complete  the  proposed  dams  on  the  Moulou- 
ya  and  the  Oum  er  Rebla,  and  countless 
other  smaller  ones,  not  only  will  almost  a 


million  new  acres  be  producing,  but  yields 
will  be  higher,  and  crops  will  be  grown 
throughout  the  year  in  fields  that  now  Us 
fallow  during  the  dry  summer  months. 

Other  resources  that  have  been  developed 
in  recent  years  are  wood  and  alf  a.  The  cedar 
forests  of  the  Middle  Atlas  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Before  the 
French  Instituted  their  conservation  pro- 
gram, these  and  the  other  forests  were  in 
danger  of  complete  destruction  by  fire,  man, 
and  beast.  They  are  now  worked  on  a  ra- 
tional basis  and  provide  the  country  with 
highly  prized  timber.  Alfa,  from  the  eastern 
slopes  of  tbe  High  Atlas,  U  being  exported 
mostly  to  England  for  paper  pulp. 

By  all  odds  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
of  French  accomplishments  in  Morocco  was 
the  discovery  of  a  wide  variety  of  valuable 
minerals  that  had  lain  dormant  for  centuries 
beneath  its  soU.  As  far  back  as  1930.  ths 
Office  Ch*riflen  des  Phosphates  (Govern- 
ment-owned, as  are  most  of  the  other  mines) 
started  exploitation  of  phosphates.  Produc- 
tion at  Khourlbga  and  Louis  Oentll  Is  now 
more  than  4.000.000  tons  a  year — about  on« 
quarter  of  tbe  world's  supply. 

Little  was  done  to  exploit  the  other  min- 
erals on  a  large  scale  until  after  the  Second 
World  War,  but  today  a  combination  of 
French  and  American  money  and  techniques 
is  giving  swift  impetus  to  surveys  and 
production. 

Some  of  the  world's  largest  deposits  of 
manganese  have  been  found  near  Imini  and 
Bou  Arfa.  In  the  face  of  rising  rearmament 
demands  (the  ore  Is  \ued  for  hardening 
steel ) .  production  is  now  soaring,  most  ot  it 
going  to  France  and  the  United  States. 

Morocco  Is  also  rich  in  lead.  The  mines 
in  and  near  Bou  Bekker  are  producing  about 
70,000  tons  a  year,  and  could  easily  produce 
twice  as  much.  Other  lead  mines  and  sine, 
cobalt,  molybdenum,  tin,  antimony,  and 
copper  mines  are  all  increasing  output,  and 
small  quantities  of  iron  or*  are  being  ex- 
tracted. Coal  deposits  near  Jerada.  although 
minute  In  relation  to  world  reserves,  are  now 
producing  500.000  valuable  tons  of  coal  a 
year.  And  soundings  carried  out  near  Petit- 
Jean  olTer  hopes  that  tbe  oil  supply  may  be 
increased.  At  present  small  quantities  of 
It  are  being  piped  to  a  refinery  at  Petltjean 
that  produces  much-needed  gas  and  heavy 
oils,  but  tbe  country  still  has  to  look  to  the 
large  American  and  British  distributors  for 
the  major  portion  of  its  requirements. 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  achieved, 
the  further  exploitation  of  moet  of  these 
nilnerals  waits  on  tbe  use  of  more  modern 
production  techniques,  tbe  development  of 
more  power,  and  the  linking  up  of  the  new 
mines  with  the  cities  and  with  the  new  ports 
established  at  Rabat.  Mazagan.  Safl.  Mogador. 
Agadir,  and  particularly  Casablanca — now  a 
bustling  and  flourishing  modem  city  of  half 
a  million  people.  The  power  problem  Is 
easily  the  moet  pressing  and  baffilng.  With 
little  coal  or  oil  at  their  disposal,  the  French 
have  shown  great  ingenuity  in  developing 
water  power.  Hydroelectric  plants  built  at 
the  foot  of  some  of  the  large  dams,  and 
thermoelectric  plants  to  supplement  or  re- 
place these  during  low-water  periods,  now 
supply  light  and  power  to  cities,  towns, 
farms,  mines,  factories,  and  railroads  on  the 
Atlantic  plains  and  low  plateaus,  but  much 
must  still  be  done  if  a  larger  share  of  the 
country's  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
Is  to  be  used  at  home. 

The  most  spectacular  developments  of  Xb» 
last  40  years  have  been  in  the  manufactur- 
ing field.  Although  many  of  the  dally  nee- Is 
of  the  inhabitants  continue  to  be  supplied 
by  the  traditional  family  and  artisan  indus- 
tries— among  other  things,  the  famotis  car- 
pets and  leather  goods — hundreds  of  flourish- 
ing modern  industries  have  sprung  up  since 
the  Influx  of  the  French.  Some  of  tbe  first 
were   cement,  brick,   and   Ule   factories   to 
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supply  the  growing  housing  needs.  n>od 
indostrlss  followed  and  today  are  taming 
out  flour  products,  cheese,  sugar,  oils,  canned 
vegetables  and  meats,  and  large  quantities 
of  tlelldous  canned  sardines  and  tuna  fish. 
Chemical  industries  are  producing  sulfuric 
add,  superphosphstes,  fertilizers,  wsx,  soap, 
and  candles.  During  the  war.  when  Morocco 
was  cut  off  from  outside  supplies,  a  modem 
textile  indiutry  grew  up,  baaed  on  a  little 
cotton  grown  with  painful  efforts  and  on  tbe 
abundant  wool  supply.  Kxperlments  are  cur- 
rently being  made  to  Improve  the  quality  at 
tbe  wool  by  mixing  it  with  AustraUan  and 
South  African  wools.  Modem  tanneries  are 
manufacturing  for  domestic  use  and  for  ex- 
port fine  shoes,  bags,  walleta.  and  other 
leather  goods.  In  addition,  a  multitude  of 
small  factories  Is  turning  out  glasswares, 
agricultural  implemcnta,  automobile  parts, 
and  cans. 

In  spite  of  its  remarkable  devtf  opment  in 
recent  yean,  the  future  of  Moroccan  Industry 
is  still  in  many  ways  uncertain.  Tbe  diffi- 
culties are  manifold;  antiquated  methods 
of  extracting  the  raw  materials,  shortage  of 
capital,  shortage  of  fuel  and.  perhaps  most 
serious,  skilled  labor.  The  present  invasion 
of  foreign  capital  and  technicians  may  well 
help  to  solve  the  first  Xhnt  problems,  but 
far  too  little  has  been  done  as  yet  to  train  a 
body  of  skilled  workers:  and  this  takes  time 
Not  only  are  moet  Moroocans  illiterate  and 
unfamiliar  with  modem  machines,  but  many 
of  them  are  in  nane-too-good  health.  Not 
enough  of  the  benefits  of  higher  prodtictlon 
have  been  plowed  back  in  the  form  of  educa- 
tton  and  health  measures.  Btirrounded  by 
the  risible  signs  of  a  higher  living  standard, 
the  Moroccan  will  undoubtedly  become  in- 
creasingly restlesn  unless  he  is  allowed  a 
greater  share  In  the  profits,  especially  If  he  Is 
egged  on  by  his  Moslem  neighbors.  But  If 
wise  social  and  economic  refonxis  accom- 
pany the  blossoming  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, he  may  well  feel  that  he  has  lost  little 
and  gained  much  from  his  latest  visitors. 

And  to  the  Western  World  as  a  whole,  Mo- 
rocco's future  is  no  less  important  today  than 
it  was  in  IMS.  The  naval  base  at  Port- 
X^yautey  and  the  air  bases  we  are  building 
Babat  and  Casablanca  are  becoming 
CBtial  links  In  the  chain  of  international 
security.  Bqually  significant,  development 
of  the  economic  potentialities  of  the  country 
promises  to  provide  the  Western  World  with 
indispensable  food,  mineral,  and  industrial 
products.  At  the  same  time,  this  develop- 
ment, with  its  corollary  of  a  rising  living 
standard,  can.  if  maintained,  go  far  toward 
assuring  the  incorporation  of  Morocco  into 
the  comity  of  democratic-minded  nations. 


TmpoI  DmM  Crj  la  SmoIw  Scrwa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 


W  THK  8«NATB  OP  THE  UIOTKD  STATES 
j  Friday.  Maw  IS.  19S2 

Ur.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Teapot  Dome  Cry  Is  Smoke 
Screen,"  written  by  W.  H.  Whlttekin  and 
published  in  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  Of  February  29,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

In  a  phony  fit  of  indignation,  the  "rlght- 
eouf*  Charles  Brannan,  Secretary  of  our  none 


too  dean  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
resurrected  Teapot  Dome  as  a  smoke  screen 
to  obecure  the  losses  (already  estimated  at 
from  seven  to  ten  millions)  in  Government 
grain  stored  by  his  own  mismanaged  depart- 
ment. He  falsely  alleges  that  Republican 
officials  "profited  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars"  and  that  there  never 
has  been  "anything  like  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  in  a  Democratic  administration.'* 
No,  they  have  been  much  worse.  Has  he  for- 
gotten the  aircraft  and  Hog  Island  scandals 
of  the  Wilson  administration?  What  of  the 
brazen  deal  by  which  President  Roosevelt  and 
son,  Bliott,  misused  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  White  House  to  settle  a  gaoo.OOO  debt 
to  John  Hartford  for  $4,000  with  the  tax- 
payers left  holding  the  bag? 

Mr.  Truman,  like  other  maligners.  Is  either 
ignorant  of  Teapot  Dome  history  or  guilty  of 
deliberately  distorting  the  facts. 

Here  are  the  highlights:  Tbe  barren  Tea- 
pot Dome  tract,  comprising  some  10.000  acres 
of  Government  land  in  Wyoming,  had  been 
regarded  as  possibly  oil  bearing  although  it 
had  not  been  tested  up  to  1923.  Then,  tra- 
der Federal  law,  that  region  and  the  similar 
Bk  Hills  area  ot  California,  were  designated 
as  naval  reserves  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they 
were  transferred  to  his  department.  He  then 
hastily  arranged  to  lease  them,  without  the 
requiixFd  comp>etitlve  bidding,  to  two  promi- 
nent American  oilmen.  Only  the  Teapot 
Dome  lease  had  been  consummated  when 
the  scandal  broke,  disclosing  that  Secretary 
Fan,  ;be  only  oSclal  involved,  had  accepted 
a  tlOO.OOO  bribe. 

President  Ooolidge,  who  had  meanwlilla 
succeeded  Harding,  did  not  adopt  tbe  Tru- 
man practice  of  shielding  the  accused,  nor 
did  he  shout  "red  herring"  and  "asinine  in- 
vestigation." Instead  be  demanded  prosecu- 
tion of  every  conspirator,  regardless  of  po- 
litical or  other  affiliations.  Pall's  defense 
was  that  hasty  action  was  imperative  to  pre- 
vent drainage  of  tbe  tract  by  producing  wella 
on  adjacent  properties.  He  was  convicted. 
fined,  and  imprisoned.  The  courts  annulled 
the  lease  an<l  restored  the  property  to  the 
Government  without  loss  to  the  taxpayers. 
It  lay  dormant  until  last  year  when  under  an 
appropriation  of  1300,000  the  Navy  began 
drilling  its  first  well  on  the  Teapot  Dome 
tract.  A  late  report  states  that  tbe  well  en- 
countered oil  showings  at  a  depth  of  3,460 
and  again  at  5,460  feet.  That  In  brief  is  the 
factiMl  story  of  the  "Infamous  Teapot  Dome 
steal." 

The  bitter  and  ensuing  irony  of  aU  this  Is 
that  under  President  Roosevelt,  in  IMS.  the 
more-fM'omlsing  Elk  Hills  reserve  was  quietly, 
yes,  rather  furtively,  leased  to  another  oil 
company  on  a  New  Deal  basis,  described  by 
Democratic  Senator  Ed  Johnson  as  more 
scandalous  than  the  Teapot  DcHne  deal. 
And  on  June  22,  1943,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Norman  Uttell  told  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  the  House  that  this  transac- 
tion "went  beyond  the  agreements  Involved 
in  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  of  the  Harding 
administration."  Whom  did  Roosevelt  pros- 
ecute for  that?  Nobody.  And  what  Is  ful- 
minating Mr.  Brannan  saying  about  it? 
Nothing. 

Now  contrast  that  <rfBci^  misfeasance,  also 
Mr.  Truman's  stublx>rn  refusal  to  reveal 
damaging  information  on  accused  minks, 
pinks  and  other  subversives,  and  his  parti- 
san support  of  his  discredited  Attorney  Gen- 
eral McGratb,  with  President  Coolidge's  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  every  culprit  and  his 
summary  firing  of  his  own  Attorney  General 
Dai^herty  for  falling  to  cooperate  with  in- 
vestigators. Then  Judge  or  decide  whether 
another  Coolidge  administration  with  its 
accompanying  honesty,  peace,  and  prosperity 
wouldn't  provide  a  welcome  and  wholesome 
change  from  the  burdensome  taxes,  debts, 
Taltas,  wars  and  graft-ridden  "deals"  of  more 
recent  years. 


Newspaper  ConmieBt  on  Steel  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  TH«  SKNATK  OP  THE  UNITKU  STATES 

Friday.  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  ar- 
ticles, one  by  E>avid  Lawrence,  entitled 
"like  Playing  With  Loaded  Dice."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  May  7,  1952;  one  by  Elinore  More- 
house Herrick,  entitled  "Mishandling  in 
Steel,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  3,  1952;  and  one 
by  Edward  H.  Collins,  entitled  "The 
Anti-Taft-Hartley  Crusades,"  pubUshed 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  5,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  ot 
May  7,  1952] 

LnEB  PukTora  Wrm  Loaosb  Dica — ^Avowed 
Parisans  or  Lcrr-WiKO  Iseoloct  ap- 
pointed    TO     QUASI-JUSICIAI.      BOAKOS      AND 

Commissions 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Something  approaching  a  scandal  has 
been  slowly  developing  in  recent  years 
throiigh  the  appointment  of  persons  to 
quasi-Judicial  boards  and  commissions  who 
are  supposed  to  represent  tbe  public  as  im- 
partial members  but  who  actually  are 
avowed  partisans  in  behalf  of  left-wing 
ideology. 

Congress  has  been  delegating  to  boards 
and  comnUsslons  the  power  to  write  regula- 
tions and  decide  issues  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  public.  If  these  boards  are  stacked, 
it's  jtist  like  playing  with  loaded  dice. 

The  latest  episode  which  has  attracted 
attention  relates  to  the  so-called  public 
members  of  the  Wage  SUblUzatlon  Board 
and  its  panels  which  make  reconunendations 
in  wage  disputes.  Clarence  Randall,  head 
of  Inland  Steel  Co.,  told  a  Nation-wide  radio 
audience  that  the  public  members  of  tbe 
Board  wliich  sided  witlv  labor  in  deciding 
tbe  steel  case  were  Isebolden  to  tbe  labor 
unions — in  fact,  at  times  had  performed  pro- 
fessional services  for  which  they  were  paid 
by  labor  organizations.  This  was  promptly 
denied  with  the  statement  that  these  pro- 
fessional arbitrators  who  had  served  in 
labor  cases  had  been  paid,  as  usual,  by  both 
sides.  But  what  is  not  generally  realized 
Is  that  their  opportunity  to  continue  as 
labor  arbitrators  in  case  after  case  is  di- 
rectly related  to  their  known  willingness  to 
decide  issues  on  the  labor-union  side.  The 
employers  often  are  confronted  with  such 
a  narrow  choice  that  they  feel  they  cannot 
continue  to  object  to  the  names  submitted 
to  them  because  the  strike  weapon  is  held 
over  them,  and  often,  despite  their  protests, 
the  Government  goes  ahead  and  appoints 
them  anyway. 

In  the  case  of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board,  the  appointments  were  made  by  a 
poUtlcal  President  who  doesn't  have  to  con- 
sult employers  when  he  makes  such  selec- 
tions. The  public  members  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  are  men  of  integrity 
but  nearly  all  of  them  are  steeped  in  the 
Ideology  of  labor  unions.  There  Is  a  large 
number  of  college  professors  who  are  con- 
fiscatlonlsts  at  heart.  They  do  not  know 
the  first  thing  about  the  obligations  of 
those  who  borrow  money  or  who,  in  good 
faith,  take  from  Investors  money  for  risk 
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eaplUl.  The  left-winger  doean't  worry 
if  the  large  companiea  fall  to  make  an  ade- 
quate profit  to  pay  the  wages  of  Investors. 
If  by  chance  the  companies  should  go  to  the 
wall,  the  same  left-wing  group  would  be  ad- 
vocating Government  ownership  or  national- 
ization. Fundamentally,  the  vims  of  so- 
cialism la  deeply  Imbedded  In  the  left-wing 
group,  and  It  Is  out  of  that  category  that 
the  late  President  Roosevelt  and  now  Mr. 
Truman  have  made  selections  whenever 
there  are  Presidential  boards  to  be  ap- 
pointed In  economic  disputes. 

There  Is  no  practical  way  by  which  Con- 
gress can  prevent  this  abvise  of  the  appointive 
power  Many  of  the  boards,  like  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board,  are  not  even  provided 
for  by  law.  They  admittedly  have  no  statu- 
tory sanction.  But  when  they  make  recom- 
mendations, the  labor  unions  regard  them 
•a  final,  the  President  takes  over  the  plants 
and  then  threatens  to  put  Into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  presldentlally  ap- 
pointed board — the  "packed"  covirt. 

It's  a  game  which  the  public  haant  ob- 
served too  carefully  Oieretof ore  but,  now  that 
the  abuse  of  power  In  the  steel  controversy 
has  been  revealed.  It  Is  bound  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  courts. 
Congress  Is  to  some  extent  at  fault  for  falling 
to  spell  out  Executive  powers  and  for  allowing 
many  appointments  to  Presidential  boards 
which  have  the  power  of  life  or  death  over 
American  enterprises  to  be  made  without  au- 
thority of  law  and  without  confirmation  by 
the  Senate. 

The  real  blame  for  the  presence  on  Govern- 
ment boards  of  biased  members  Is  unques- 
tionably on  the  choulders  of  President  Tru- 
man. The  best  evidence  of  the  prevalent  be- 
lief that  the  CIO  controls  the  White  House 
and  usually  has  Mr.  Truman  In  Its  comer  In 
its  economic  battles  Is  to  be  found  In  a 
United  Press  dispatch  last  month  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"PrrrSBxntGH.  March  27. — A  top  official  of 
the  CIO  United  Steelworkera  said  today  that 
the  union  was  In  a  particularly  fortunate  po- 
sition In  its  wage  dispute  with  the  steel  In- 
dustry becaiise  we  have  a  rather  friendly 
gentleman  In  the  White  House. 

"David  J.  McDonald,  USW  secretary-treas- 
urer, told  the  Pennsylvania  CIO  convention 
that  If  Senator  Robkkt  A.  Tajt  were  Presi- 
dent, Instead  of  President  Truman,  'our  law- 
yers would  be  in  Federal  court  right  today 
lighting  against  Issuance  of  an  Injunction." " 

Yet  the  Taft-Hartley  law  does  provide  for 
injunctions  when  major  labor  disputes  are 
threatened.  So  the  CIO  expects  Mr.  Truman, 
in  return  for  the  political  support  they  have 
heretofore  given,  to  Ignore  his  oath  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution,  which  orders  that  he 
"shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed." 

There's  the  explanation  for  much  of  the  In- 
ternal trouble  in  America  today. 

fFfom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 

May  3,  1953] 

MiSMANOUNG  IN  STKXL POLITICS  BEHIND  THE 

SCXNXS  IN  THE  DlSPXTrX 

(By  Ellnore  Morehouse  Herrlck) 

Despite  all  the  political  maneuvering  we 
have  a  steel  crisis.  A  serious  constitutional 
question  of  Presidential  power  to  seize  in- 
dustries has  arisen.  The  latter  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  President  had  used  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  His  failure  to  do  so  Is 
part  of  the  poUtlcs  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
steel  dispute. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  aspects  of  the 
Whole  mishandling  of  the  steel  dispute  Is 
what  seems  to  me  the  intellectual  dishonesty 
of  much  that  was  done.  Someone  misled 
the  President,  causing  him  to  state  in  his 
certification  of  the  dispute  to  the  WSB  that 
"Mo  counterproi>osals  were  made  by  the  lead- 
ing companies  on  any  of  the  economic  items." 
The  truth  is  revealed  in  the  brief  submitted 
to  the  WSB  by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  counsel 


to  the  tmion.  On  page  after  page  of  the  brief 
there  appear  the  captions:  "Union  proposal." 
followed  by  "Company  proposal."  Anyone 
with  any  Industrial  relations  experience 
would  recognise  that  many  of  these  counter- 
proposals by  the  Industry  deal  with  economic 
issues,  although  a  general  Increase  was  re- 
fused. 

On  December  81.  1981.  in  a  "Dear  PhU" 
letter,  the  President  commended  the  union 
decision  to  postpone  a  strike.  The  President 
wrote  that  the  WSB  "will  consider  the  case 
promptly  on  its  merits  and  will  make  recom- 
mendations for  a  fair  and  equitable  settle- 
ment. •  •  •  In  Its  proceedings  It  should 
elicit  proposals  and  counterproposals.  If 
both  parties  make  full  use  of  the  Board,  a 
ccMtly  shutdown  can  be  avoided  and  a  fair 
settlement  worked  out" 

The  report  of  the  WSB  majority  of  public 
and  labor  members  made  It  clear  that  the 
union  receded  from  none  of  its  demands. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Board's  major- 
ity were  favorable  to  the  union  on  substan- 
tially all  Its  economic  demands  and  also  sup- 
ported the  controversial  union  shop. 

Both  the  union  and  the  Government  have 
conveniently  forgotten  that  the  recommen- 
dations were  not  to  be  binding  on  either 
party.  The  union  maintains  an  adamant 
position  against  accepting  any  less.  This  Is 
the  first  collective-bargaining  situation  of 
which  I  have  ever  heard  where  the  imlon's 
asking  price  became  the  settlement  price- 
though  the  whole  might  of  Government  has 
been  uaed  to  make  it  so. 

The  various  congressional  committees  now 
investigating  might  well  start  by  asking  idi. 
Pelnslnger  why  he  chose  December  2.  1950. 
as  his  base  for  comparing  Increases  that  had 
been  granted  subsequently  in  other  indus- 
tries. The  picture  he  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  was  that  "since  Decem- 
ber 1,  1950,  various  industries  had  granted 
wage  Increases  ranging  from  13  cents  to  17 
cents  but  steel  had  had  no  increases  and 
would  have  bad  16  cents  in  increases  if  they 
had  had  an  escalator  clause."  The  truth  is 
that  on  December  1,  1950.  a  16-cent  increase 
became  effective  In  the  steel  Industry  as  the 
newspapers  of  that  date  reveal. 

The  parties  to  that  agreement  presumably 
could  have  negotiated  an  agreement  with 
an  escalator  clause  but  they  did  not.  In- 
stead they  negotiated  an  Increase  amounting 
to  16  cents  an  hour.  In  using  this  particular 
date  of  reference  which  immediately  followed 
the  steel  increase,  Mr.  Feinsinger  any  anyone 
associated  with  him  In  fixing  this  deceptive 
date  were  guilty  of  obscuring  the  time 
plctiu^. 

Of  the  seven  industries  Mr.  Feinsinger 
chose  for  comparison  with  steel  as  the  basis 
for  saying  that  the  WSB  recommendations 
merely  permitted  the  steclworkers  to  catch 
up,  only  the  automobile  workers  had  higher 
average  hourly  earnings  and  since  1947  they 
have  always  been  slightly  ahead  of  steel. 
What  the  WSB  has  recommended,  on  top  of 
the  16  cents  they  Ignored  except  for  a  foot- 
note in  Mr.  Feinslnger's  statement,  wUl  put 
the  steel  workers  far  ahead  of  all  the  other 
seven  industries  with  which  Mr.  Feinsinger 
compared  them. 

Nor  does  it  seem  honest  to  me  for  Mr. 
Feinsinger  to  insist  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  WSB  majority  were  within  the 

Wage  Stabilization  Board's  formula.  He  can 
do  so  only  by  Ignoring  the  18-cent  Increase 
granted  the  day  before  the  period  he  arbi- 
trarily chose  for  his  base  of  comparison. 
WSB  Regulation  6  alloWs  a  10-percent  in- 
crease over  the  wages  paid  In  January  1950. 
Regulation  8  approves  additional  increases 
at  6-month  Intervals  tied  to  cost-of-living 
changes  as  reflected  in  the  Government's 
consumer  price  index.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration paid  increases  to  steelworkers,  in- 
cluding the  18  certs  Mr.  Feinsinger  ignored, 
as  of  February  1952  approximately  7  cents 
could  have  been  granted  under  these  two 
basic  regulations.     The  February  index  was 


made  public  the  day  after  the  Board  ls«u«d 
its  recommendations,  and  it  is  inconceivabls 
that  the  Board  was  not  aware  of  that  Indes 
at  tliat  time. 

But  the  Bo«rd  used  the  January  1903  index 
and  used  the  old  series  which  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  declared  "obsolete"  and 
determined  that  9  cents  would  have  been 
permissible  under  regulations  6  and  8.  Then 
they  practically  doubled  what  they  them- 
selves said  would  have  been  allowable,  ap- 
parently regarding  their  own  stabUlzatlon 
farmulae  as  a  floor  instead  of  a  oeUing  on 
wages,  for  they  recommended  a  total  17  ^ 
cents  in  cash,  also  recommended. 

The  record  would  not  be  complete  or  fairly 
stated  if  there  were  no  comment  on  the  |>er- 
formance  of  the  steel  Indiistry  in  this  con- 
fused Government  picture.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  tttfoughout  that  the  industry  was  able  to 
absorb  some  i>art  of  any  fair  increase  and 
that  It  was  a  tactical  error  for  the  indiistry 
to  hold  so  determinedly  to  their  position 
that  no  wage  increase  and  no  price  Increas* 
were  warranted. 

After  this,  wtiat  employer  can  feel  any 
confidence  in  tt>e  Impartiality  and  fairness 
of  the  public  members  of  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board?  It  could  result  In  strcngttien- 
ing  employers'  determination  to  bargain  to 
the  tillt  in  order  to  avoid  going  to  the  Board 
if  It  were  not  so  clearly  to  the  Interest  of 
the  unions  to  force  disputes  to  the  Board. 
Under  these  circumstances,  employers  will 
fear  to  make  their  "best  offer"  direct  to  Xhm 
union,  lest  it  be  used  as  a  tioor  by  the  WSB 
on  which  additional  Increases  would  be  pUed. 
The  mishandling  of  the  steel  case  lias  dons 
terrible  damage  to  the  practice  of  coUectlvs 
bargaining.  The  WSB  shotUd  be  reconsti- 
tuted and  the  power  to  handle  disputes  taken 
from  it.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  contains 
power  to  prevent  disastrous  strikes  and 
should  be  used  in  future — as.  indeed,  should 
have  been  used  in  steel. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  5.  19821 

Ths  Aim-TArr-HAXTi.KT  "Catraaoa" 

(By  Edward  H.  Collins) 

There  has  been  a  rather  lively  discussion 
for  the  last  3  or  4  weeks  as  to  wbether 
President  Truman,  Instead  of  resorting  to 
selxure  of  the  steel  plants  of  the  Nation, 
should  not  have  used  the  emergency  sections 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  fdr  dealing  with  ttas 
situation. 

By  way  of  explaining  his  choice  of  ths 
seizure  technique,  the  President  has  declared 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  mechanism  was  high- 
ly complicated  and  time-consuming.  It  was, 
therefore,  he  intimated,  a  luxury  the  country 
couldn't  afford  in  a  crisis  of  the  dimensions 
and  the  urgency  of  the  one  that  confronted 
him  early  last  month. 

As  a  defense  of  the  kind  of  Executive  law- 
lessness dUplayed  by  Mr.  Truman  on  that 
occasion,  such  a  statement  is  almost  too  ab- 
surd to  credit.  Both  the  nsture  and  ths 
time  of  the  threatened  walk -out  of  the  steel- 
workers,  should  It  have  come,  were  clearly 
foreseeable  in  advance,  and  that  is  all  the 
basis  the  Chief  Executive  needi  to  set  In  mo- 
tion the  machinery  required  for  obtaining  a 
temporary  restraining  order,  calculated  not 
merely  to  halt  a  strike  after  it  has  started, 
but  to  anticipate  the  event. 

It  might  be  asked  In  passing,  Incidentally, 
why.  If  the  potential  crisis  was  of  such  cat- 
astrophic dimensions  as  the  President  would 
have  bad  the  country  believe,  matters  were 
permitted  to  drift  to  the  point  where  half 
the  Nation's  steel  capacity  had  been  taken 
out  of  production  and  nearly  a  million  tons 
of  steel  irretrievably  lost  so  far  as  the  de- 
fense emergency  was  concerned. 

BASIC  DECISION   MONTHS   AGO 

There  is  another  consideration,  moreover, 
which  suggests  that  protracted  discussion  of 
this  particular  epUcde  would  be  rather  a 
waste   of   time.     That  is  the  circumstance 
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that  the  bulc  dedsloa  of  the  President  not 
to  use  the  Taft-H«rUcy  nwchinery  was  made 
as  far  back  as  December  1981.  This  infor- 
mation was  vouctisafed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Wage  Stabllheatlon  Board,  Mr.  Feinsing- 
er, in  the  course  of  his  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Laixv  Committee.  That  the 
PiasMsnt  pursued  this  policy  to  its  logical 
(and  disastrous)  conclusion  (even,  perliaps. 
•falnst  his  own  better  Judgment)  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  it  as  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  commltaient  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

The  chronology  of  events  during  the  year 
preceding  that  decision  of  last  December 
lends  considerable  substance  to  this  theory. 
To  be  more  specific,  tlie  developments  of  re- 
cent weeks  in  the  steel  controversy  make 
little  sense  when  considered  individually  and 
not  much  more  as  a  whole  without  a  master 
key.  But  to  anyone  who  has  followed  the 
procession  of  events  in  this  area  for  the  last 
8  years.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  such  a  key, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  labor's  holy 
war  agAlait  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

To  the  unions,  since  1947  any  excuse  Is  a 
good  excuse  for  launching  a  new  drive 
against  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  It  is  hardly 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  formal  rec- 
ommendations of  the  United  Labor  Policy 
Committee  presented  to  the  Wage  BtabillBa- 
tlon  Board  in  January  1981,  among  other 
things  included  a  demand  for  repeal  of  that 
leglslaticm. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  this  proposal  was  put 
forward  as  more  than  a  basis  for  bargaining 
on  less  ambltloxis  but  more  realistic  re- 
quests to  come.  Be  that  as  It  may,  the 
unions  soon  perceived  that  for  the  duration 
oi  the  emergency  at  least  it  night  be  pos. 
sibie  largely  to  immobilize  the  disputed  pro- 
visions of  the  1947  legislation.  Thus  it  was 
that  as  the  price  of  their  return  to  the  de- 
fense administration  after  their  walkout  of 
February  1951  (or  a  large  part  of  ttiat  price) . 
they  demanded  that  the  powers  of  the  WSB 
be  expanded  to  Include  disputed  settlements 
as  well  as  policy  determination  in  the  field 
ot  wage  stabilization. 
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Their  demand  was  properly  met.  They  got 
•  new  board  of  their  chosen  design,  and  the 
board  was  soon  busily  engaged  in  liberalizing 
the  stabilization  formtila  ot  its  predecessor. 
But  while  the  union  leaders  generally  ap- 
plauded this  reorientation  of  policy,  one  at 
least  found  its  progress  too  slow  for  his 
Uklng. 

That  was  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  snd  of 
the  United  Steelworkers.  With  the  time 
rapidly  hearing  for  negotiating  a  new  con- 
tract with  the  companies,  Mr.  Murray  was 
Incensed  to  find  that  all  he  could  expect 
under  the  regulations  of  the  WSB  was  a  wage 
increase  of  about  9  cents  an  hour. 

Speaking  Ijefore  the  CIO  convention  in 
November,  the  CIO  president  let  It  be  known 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  being  held  to 
this  ceUlng  if  there  was  any  way  of  cLrcxma- 
ventlng  it  or  breaking  through. 

It  was  at  tills  convention  that  Mr.  Fein- 
Singer,  chairman  of  the  quasi -Judicial  and 
Impartial  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  appeared 
on  the  same  platform  and  delivered  a  speech 
that  can  beat  be  described,  perhaps,  as  an 
antidote  for  the  fighting  speech  on  stabili- 

catlon  by  former  Price  StabUiser  Mllu  Dl- 
SaUe.    In  part  Mr.  Feinsinger  said: 

"Speaking  of  collective  laargalning,  Phil 
(Murray],  I  understand  from  the  newspa- 
pers tliat  a  lot  of  people  have  undertaken  to 
do  the  bargaining  for  yourself  and  the  steel 
companies  even  in  advance  of  the  opening  of 
your  negotiations." 

And  at  another  point  he  added  this  ol>- 
eervation:  "There  is  a  good  deal  at  loose 
thinking  •  •  •  that  any  i^age  Increase 
Is  Inflationary.  This  is,  at  best,  an  over- 
slmplliicntlon.'* 

The  er^nts  since  then  are  now  pretty 
tatnfUar.    The  steel  dtqiute  was  certified  to 


Mr.  Feinslnger's  board  on  December  ai. 
Ultimately,  on  March  20,  after  devoting  aalj 
8  days  to  the  findings  of  the  steel  panel,  be- 
cause, as  the  Clialrman  reportedly  put  It,  the 
pubUc  members  "could  not"  ask  for  another 
postponement  of  the  strike,  the  Board  Issued 
its  recommendations,  which  It  must  have 
known,  even  as  It  made  them  public,  could 
not  have  been  accepted  by  the  industzy  and 
Whose  only  evidence  that  the  Board  recog- 
nized any  responslblUty  to  the  general  pub- 
Uc  was  a  cryptic  and  meaningless  dictum  by 
the  Chairman.  "In  either  a  voluntary  or 
dispute  case."  read  this  gem  of  wisdom,  "the 
Board  is  to  take  whatever  action  it  deems 
fair  and  equitable,  and  not  unstablllzing." 

The  casualties  in  tills  steel  controversy 
have  been  heavy  on  all  sides.  But  tliere  is 
one  that  Is  still  unreported,  and  which  uiany 
will  feel  can't  come  too  soon.  Needless  to 
say  this  is  a  reference  to  the  WSB  Iteelf. 
which.  Instead  of  giving  tis  sUblllzation  has 
proposed  Instead  a  new  shot  of  inflation. 
and  which.  Instead  of  giving  us  peace  in  the' 
steel  industry,  has  succeeded  only  in  drag- 
ging millions  of  neutral  and  previously  \m- 
affected  Americans  into  ttie  area  of  oomt>at. 
Yet,  as  Jolm  C.  Bane,  Jr.,  one  of  the  indus- 
try members  of  the  steel  panel,  has  pointedly 
observed,  the  net  product  Is  only  what  might 
l>e  expected.  The  Wage  Board,  as  Mr.  Bane 
notes,  "has  at  Its  command  no  means  of 
forestalling  a  strike  other  than  that  of  ob- 
taining a  no-strlke  pledge  from  the  Ubor 
tmlon  concerned." 

And  he  adds:  "To  forestall  a  strike  it  must 
promise  the  union  an  outcome  better  than 
that  promised  by  a  strike.  It  must  conciiute 
the  unions  in  order  to  stay  in  business." 


Aidrcw  G.  Cirtui,  Repablkan-Democrat 

EXTENSICMf  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rENNSTXVAJTIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd  a  very  in- 
teresting article  enUtled  "Andrew  Q. 
Curtln.  Republican-Democrat."  written 
by  Charles  M.  Steese.  secretary  of  the 
Union  County  (Pa.)  Historical  Society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Akdbkw    a.    Cvwrai,    RspxTsucair-DniocsAT 

The  first  Republican  Governor  to  be  elected 
in  Pennsylvania  was  Andrew  Oregg  Cxirtin. 
of  Center  County. 

In  1800  the  Republican  Party  in  {Pennsyl- 
vania stood  in  the  role  of  a  "new  bom  t>abe." 
United  States  Senator  Simon  Cameron  was 
its  leader,  and  by  combining  ills  efforts  with 
those  of  Cxirtln.  who  was  a  candidate  for 
Oovemor,  he  was  able  to  do  two  things — 
first,  keep  a  political  enemy  out  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernor's chair  and,  second,  secure  control  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegates  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention.  Cameron  and 
Curtln  delivered  these  delegates  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.  President  I.incoIn  rewarded  Cam- 
eron With  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  War 
and  later  sent  him  as  Ambassador  to  Russia. 
In  an  autograph  letter  to  Curtln  he  prom- 
ised him  a  diplomatic  appointment.  I^ln- 
ooin  died  before  he  could  make  good  tills 
last  promise,  but  one  of  his  successors  did 
What  Lincoln  had  in  mind. 

Andrew  Oregg  Curtln  was  bom  in  Center 
County  on  April  23,  1818.  a  son  of  Remand 
•nd  Jane  (Oregg)  Curtin. 


The  father,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  study- 
ing in  Paris  and  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1793  was  seized  along  with  other 
students  and  narrowly  escaped  i>elng  exe- 
cuted. Upon  his  escape  he  made  his  way  to 
the  coast  of  France  and  boarded  a  ship  Imund 
for  America.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  lie 
made  his  way  into  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  finally  settled  in  Center  Coxinty 
where  he  became  a  storekeeper.  Here  he 
married  Jane  Oregg.  a  daughter  of  Andrew 
Oregg.  a  former  Congressman  and  United 
States  Senator. 

A  number  of  histories  give  a  different  date 
for  the  birth  of  Andrew  Q.  Curtin.  The  com- 
piler felt  that  the  date  contained  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Center  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation adopted  on  tlie  day  of  Curtin's  fu- 
neral was  correct,  and  that  Is  the  date  used 
in  this  paper. 

Cxirtln's  education  was  completed  at  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick's  Academy  at  Milton,  and  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  He  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  L 
Wilson,  and  they  had  one  son,  William,  and 
tiiree  daughters. 

In  1855  Governor  Pollock  appointed  Cur- 
tin secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  At  Uiat 
time  this  office  also  Included  that  of  super- 
intendent of  public  schools.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania — the  first 
Governor  to  be  elected  by  the  Republican 
Party.  He  was  reelected  in  1863,  and  thus  be- 
came Pennsylvania's  War  Governor,  serving 
•s  such  aU  tlux>ugh  the  Civil  War. 

When  hostUltiee  ceased  in  ises,  one  of 
Curtin's  first  nuives  was  the  estabilslunent 
of  soldiers'  orptian  schools  in  different  parts 
of  the  State.  For  this  he  is  known  as  the 
father  of  soldiers'  orphans. 

In  1868  Ciirtin  was  an  unsucoeeefui  can- 
didate for  the  vice  presidential  nomina- 
tion. In  1869  President  Grant  appointed 
him  Minister  to  Russia,  wiiich  post  he  held  ' 
untU  1872.  Upon  ixls  return  from  Russia, 
he  l>ecame  interested  in  the  independent 
political  movement  for  Horace  Greeley 
against  the  reelection  of  General  Grant. 
This  alienated  many  of  his  Republican 
friends,  snd  It  was  thought  by  many  that 
his  political  career  was  ended.  But  in  1873, 
Curtin  was  elected  a  delegate  at  large  to 
the  constitutional  convention  which  wrote 
the  constitution  under  wlxich  Pennsylvania 
Is  now  governed. 

In  1878  he  was  defeated  for  Congress  in 
the  Twentieth  District,  composed  of  Union, 
Clinton.  Clearfield,  Elk,  Mlffiin,  and  Center 
Counties.  Two  years  later  he  became  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
same  district,  was  elected,  and  served  until 
1887.  Diu-ing  the  time  he  was  in  Congress 
he  was  cliairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Curtln  closed  his  pub- 
lic life  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Thus  we  liave  an  interesting  political 
oomparisdn — one  who  served  the  State  as 
its  first  Republican  Governor  to  finish  his 
career  as  a  Congressman  elected  by  the  op- 
position party,  but  all  this  with  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  died  at  Bellefonte 
October  7,  1894. 


Commiuitt    MUrepreientationi    AfaiBit 
Nationalist  GoyerBmeBl  of  Qiuia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MJUKW 

IN  7SI  HOUSI  OF  BEPRESKNTATXVES 
FridttV.  May  19.  19S2 

Mr.  HALE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  trawtti 
of  an  InskUous  tecbntqoe  of  litel  is  ooe  of 
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the  more  deplorable  phenomena  of  our 
times.  Practicns  of  truth  are  woven 
with  suggestive  Interpretations  and  bits 
of  downright  falsehood  into  a  slimy  pat- 
tern designed  to  tarnish  reputations  and 
confuse  issues  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance. 

Two  April  1952  Issues  of  a  magazine 
called  the  Reporter,  those  of  April  15  and 
April  29,  evidently  owned,  published,  and 
financed  by  one  Max  Ascoli  and  his  wife, 
are  excellent  examples  of  this  technique. 
A  large  portion  of  both  issues  is  devoted 
to  an  alleged  exposure  of  an  alleged 
China  lobby  claimed  by  the  magazine  to 
be  operating  deviously  and  with  incredi- 
ble extravagance  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  lawful  Chinese  Crovemment 
as  against  those  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. The  evident  objective  of  this  effort 
is  to  discredit  all  Americans  and  Chinese 
who  believe  in  strengthening  the  anti- 
Communist  elements  in  China.  The  pur- 
pose would  appear  to  be  either  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  the  publication 
or  to  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Chinese 
Reds,  or  to  accomplish  both  of  these  ends. 

An  example  of  the  methods  imple- 
menting that  purpose  is  on  page  4  of  the 
April  29  issue.  Dr.  T.  P.  Tsiang.  the 
head  of  the  Chinese  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  is  described  as  "chief 
disbursing  agent  for  official  Nationalist 
funds  here."    On  page  6: 

Of  the  New  York  group,  according  to  an  ex- 
Hatlonsdlst  ofDclal — 

Who  is  not  identified — 

only  Or.  TSiang  received  and  spent  Nation- 
aUst  government  funds.  The  others  had  to 
draw  upon  their  own  vast  resources  as  cir- 
cumstances and  opportxinlty  required. 

The  implications  of  these  statements 
are  brought  to  fruit  on  page  7: 

The  first  l\imp  sum  in  support  of  the 
lobby's  work,  according  to  former  Nationalist 
officials  then  In  a  position  to  know — 

Which  ofBcials  are  not  ld«ntifled — 

did  not  follow  the  customary  route.  In  the 
■imimer  of  that  year,  9800.000  was  trans- 
ferred from  Wang  Shlh-chleh.  Chiang's  chief 
secretary  on  Formosa,  to  Dr.  Tsiang  openly 
via  the  Bank  of  China. 

Note  the  sinister  innuendo  in  a  singu- 
larly Innocuous  circumstance.  The  ar- 
ticle goes  on  to  assert  that  certain  Chi- 
nese Government  oCBclals  believed  those 
funds  were  for  pasmients  of  their  sal- 
aries, but  "that  was  not  what  the  money 
was  Intended  for."  The  question  of 
what  it  was  intended  for,  having  been 
raised  by  the  writer.  Is  nowhere  an- 
swered. 

However,  Dr.  Tsiang  himself  vmdertook 
to  provide  the  answer  to  the  publisher 
in  a  letter  dated  April  18  when  the 
April  29  iFsue  of  the  Reporter  was  on  the 
newsstands.    He  wrote: 

I  have,  since  the  fall  of  1947  when  I  as- 
sumed my  post  as  the  representative  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations,  disbursed  not 
TTS«800,000  but  US$6,000,000.     The  recipients 

of  this  money  have  been  Mr.  Trygve  Lie 
and  Mr.  B3rron  Price.  What  these  gentlemen 
have  done  with  the  money  and  what  service 
they  have  rendered  to  Chins  in  return  Is  no 
secret;  at  least  Messrs.  Lie.  Price,  and  myself 
do  not  wish  this  matter  to  be  kept  secret. 
All  information  relating  to  these  dlsburse- 
me->ts  Is  available  in  the  records  of  the  U.  N. 
Secretariat. 

As  to  the  9800.000  which  you  say  that  Dr. 
Wang  Shlh-chleh  transmitted  to  me  in  the 


summer  of  1949  via  the  Bank  of  China,  the 
figure  and  the  transaction  are  both  fictions. 
I  would  be  glad  to  give  any  member  of  your 
research  staff  such  legal  help  as  I  could  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  my  money  transactions  with  or  tlirough 
the  Bank  of  China. 

If  you  could  name  a  single  American  who. 
during  the  past  4^  years,  has  received  any 
sum  of  money  from  me  In  remuneration  for 
political  services  of  any  kind.  I  would  gladly 
acknowledge  your  article  to  be  truthful.  I 
would  allow  you  1  year's  time  for  this  re- 
search. If.  at  the  end  of  the  1  year,  you  fall 
to  produce  the  name  of  a  single  American, 
as  I  am  deadly  sure  that  you  wUl  fall.  I 
think  I  wotild  be  Justified  in  calUng  this 
article  dishonest  and  untruthful. 

The  issue  of  April  15.  page  15,  refers 
to  the  1946  embargo  by  General  Mar- 
shall on  military  supplies  for  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  as  lasting  for 
several  months.  In  fact,  it  lasted  for 
10  months.  The  subconmiittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  stated: 

During  this  period  the  Communists  In- 
creased their  control  from  60  to  319  bsien 
(counties). 

And— 

No  territory  was  acqvilred  except  by  mili- 
tary force. 

The  writer  does  not  disclose  in  the 
article  that  the  purpose  of  the  embargo 
was  to  force  the  Nationalists  to  give  14 
seats  out  of  40  in  the  state  council.  This, 
under  the  Chinese  Constitution,  was 
more  than  the  one-third  necessary  to 
block  any  poUcy  changes.  Had  Chiang, 
who  had  offered  13  seats,  met  the  de- 
mand for  14,  the  Communists  could  have 
exercised  the  same  veto  in  the  Chinese 
Government  that  they  have  exercised  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  with  equally  or 
more  disastrous  effect. 

Referring  to  the  fighting  between  the 
Nationalists  and  the  Communists,  the 
April  15  issue,  on  page  :'6,  asserts: 

To  -sum  up.  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Chiang  ever  tried  to  bring  the  Communist 
armies  to  battle;  It  is  certain  that  he  never 
succeeded  In  doing  so. 

But  there  is  evidence.  The  New  York 
Times  of  July  19.  1949.  republished  a 
Communist  Peking  press  statement  that 
In  the  preceding  3  years  Communist  cas- 
ualties exceeded  1.300.000.  If  this  evi- 
dence of  mortal  combat  is  disregarded, 
as  it  is  in  the  Reporter,  are  we  to  pre- 
sume that  these  deaths  and  wounds  were 

self-inflicted? 

On  page  24  of  the  same  issue,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  case  of  General  Mow 
and  his  executive  officer.  Col.  V.  S. 
Hsiang : 

Since  then.  General  Mow  and  his  executive 
officer.  Col.  V.  8.  Hsiang,  have  gotten  Into 
trouble  for  charging  the  Formosa  govern- 
ment with  what  they  claim  to  be  irregulari- 
ties in  the  procurement  of  military  equip- 
ment for  Chiang's  army.  Last  August 
Formosa  ordered  the  two  officers  home  and 
then,  when  they  refused  to  oblige,  answered 
their  accxisations  of  corruption  with  a  suit 
in  an  American  court  to  recover  some  $7,000,- 
000  of  unexpended  fxinda  which  they  would 
not  give  up. 

The  article  Implies  that  the  Nation- 
alist Government  brought  the  suit 
against  General  Mow  because  of  his 
charges  against  the  Formosa  govern- 
ment, whereas  General  Mow  made  his 
charges  against  the  Nationalist  Govern- 


ment as  a  smoke  screen  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  his  refusal  to  turn  over  the 
funds  to  the  government  and  submit  to 
an  audit.  No  evidence  is  submitted  to 
support  Mow's  charges  against  the  Chi- 
nese Government;  but  its  charges  that 
he  refuses  or  is  unable  to  account  for 
$7,000,000  cannot  be  denied. 

Yet  the  article  Ignores  the  government 
case  against  General  Mow  which  was 
handled  to  a  conclusive  verdict  in  United 
States  courts  by  the  late  Secretary  Rob- 
ert Patterson.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  fact 
that,  when  an  appeal  was  denied.  Gen- 
eral Mow  fled.  Does  the  magazine  expect 
Its  readers  to  believe  its  rehash  of 
warmed-up  rumors,  gossip,  and  un- 
proved charges  by  discredited  officials 
rather  than  the  proved  evidence  against 
these  officials? 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  article  on  page 
2Z  of  the  April  29  issue,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  exaggerate  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  amount  of  the  aid  given  to 
anti-Communist  China  in  the  following 
words: 

since  the  China  Lobby  was  reassembled 
here  after  Mao's  victory  ( the  Communist  vic- 
tory in  China),  It  has  had  to  exert  pressure 
on  Congress,  on  the  executive,  on  public 
opinion,  to  get  dollars  and  weapons  in  al- 
most unlimited  quantity.  Tet  not  even 
billions  of  arsenals  can  satisfy  it. 

While  the  white  paper  lists  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000  of  military  aid  to 
China  between  VJ-day  and  June  1949, 
pages  1044  and  1051  of  the  annexes  show 
that  $335,817,910.56  of  this  was  "serv- 
ices and  expenses,"  consisting  of  charges 
for  transporting  troops  out  of  Burma 
and  items  of  $141,300,000  and  $49.940.- 
642  for  naval  and  other  vessels  at  cost. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  only  receipted  for  a  total 
of  $105,400,000  of  actual  military  equip- 
ment between  VJ-day  and  the  first  ship- 
ment under  the  April  1948  appropriation 
of  $125,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $230,400,000 
between  VJ-day  and  the  Communist  at- 
tack in  Korea.  While  the  white  paper 
did  not  reveal  the  unit  prices  of  the 
$125,000,000  appropriation  it  is  now 
known  that  .30  caliber  ammunition, 
which  cost  $45.60  per  thousand,  was 
charged  to  Greece  and  Turkey  at  $4.60 
per  thousand,  but  was  charged  to  the 
Chinese  at  $85  per  thousand. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  similar  over- 
charges, it  is  estimated  that  Greece,  with 
a  population  of  7.000.000,  received  since 
VJ-day  approximately  three  times  as 
much  military  equipment  as  China  with 
a  population  of  450.000.000.  It  is  re- 
ported that  even  now  with  an  American 
military  mlsdon  at  last  on  Formosa, 
shipments  of  military  equipment  are 
still  about  38  percent  behind  schedule. 

If  the  Reporter  were  objective  and 
fair,  it  would  have  mentioned  the 
prompt  offer  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  fur- 
nish 33,000  trained  and  equipped  Chinese 
troops,  transported  in  Chinese  ships  to 
Korea  at  the  onset  of  the  Red  aggression 
in  that  hapless  country,  when  these  rein- 
forcements were  badly  needed.  It  would 
have  mentioned  his  offer  to  stage  com- 
mando attacks  on  the  mainland  to  re« 
lieve  pressure  in  Korea. 

The  article  would  have  mentioned  that 
all  governments,  including  our  own, 
employ  counsel  and  experts  in  public  re- 
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lations  to  present  tbetr  emses  here  *ty1 
abroad.  The  lists  published  by  the  U.  8. 
News  k  World  Report  and  the  Wash- 
ington News  fully  reveal  these  natural 
*ad  normal  f8u:ts.  They  show,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Secretary  Acheson's  former 
law  firm  received  about  $400,000  from  a 
half  dozen  foreign  governments  during 
the  past  2  years. 

It  need  not  be  oecasion  for  amasement 
that  the  Reporter  sajrs  nothing  of  the 
vasts  amounts  spent  by  the  Chinese 
OMununlsts  to  exploit  our  Judicial  proc- 
COMS  In  their  efforts  to  tie  up  the  badly 
needed  funds  of  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment of  China  in  multiple  law  suits 
which  they  successfully  prevent  from 
coming  to  trial  and  Judgment,  or  of  the 
Insidious  propaganda  in  those  publica- 
tiona  which  fellow  and  promote  the  party 
Une. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  modem  technique  of  libel 
which  compounds  a  vast  panorama  of 
personalities,  American  and  Chinese, 
with  incomplete  innuendoes  to  produce 
an  unsubstantiated  impression  of  venal- 
ity and  wickedness,  would  consume  more 
than  the  thousaiKls  of  words  used  to 
libel  and  debase  the  dozens  of  people  and 
the  motives  of  a  friendly  government 
libeled  in  these  deviously  contrived,  ma- 
levolent paRes. 

What  is  the  underlying  purpose  of 
these  articles?  Is  it  merely  to  secure 
publicity  and  circulation  regardless  of 
method  for  a  publication  which  has  mys- 
teriously carried  on  with  almost  no  ad- 
vertising? 

Or  is  this  a  second  and  onofflcial  white 
paper  inspired  to  excuse  the  inexcusable 
mistakes  of  the  State  Department's 
China  ;ioUcy? 

Or  la  this  the  opening  move  in  a  new 
campaign  by  those  who  have  been  advo- 
cating the  recognition  of  Red  (%hia  and 
the  sacrlflce  of  Formosa  to  the  Comma- 
nlsU? 

But  more  important,  pertiaps.  than  the 
answers  to  these  questions  is  the  increas- 
ing use  of  a  technique  which  Is  clearly 
designed  to  poison  public  opinioa  and 
provoke  tmwarranted  suspidon.  but 
which  escapes  the  remedies  against  libel 
bgr  either  stopping  just  short  of  action- 
fttde  misstatements  or  falsely  attacking 
Individuals  who.  because  of  their  official 
poslUons,  will  not  Invoke  the  protectkin 
afforded  by  our  laws. 


Korcaa  Costirf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KASSACHaSRTS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTAXTVXa 

Thursday.  May  i.  1952 

Ur.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Tele- 
gram-News. Lsrnn..  Mass.,  Friday.  May 
9.  1952: 

WOtTLB    DKSTSOT    PaITK 

Unfortunately  tbe  miracle  drug  bUH  hM 
to  be  devised  wblcb  would  clear  up  tbe 
festering  aore  of  Korea.  It  la  a  world,  and 
not  a  local,  infection. 


So,  even  abould  the  priaotMr  of  war 

In  Korea  be  settled  and  the  wound  cloaed 
over,  it  would  be  but  a  surface  healing. 

Washington.  London  and  Paris  have  made 
It  dear  now  that  they  stand  together  In 
having  made  their  last  concession  toward 
a  peaceful  aettlement  of  the  Korean  war. 

Today,  aa  the  negotiations  go  into  tbe 
three  hundred  and  sixty-third  day  since 
their  beginning,  only  ooe  issue  remains. 
However,  since  it  deala  with  an  essential 
freedom.  It  la  a  fundamental  one.  The 
United  Nations  aay  they  never  will  retreat 
from  their  stand  against  forcible  return  of 
prisoners  who  have  renounced  communism. 

To  the  Individual  prisoner  who  has  re- 
nounced communism,  the  issue  Is  exceed- 
ingly personaL  To  return  him  now  very 
Ukely  would  mean  to  send  him  before  a  Red 
firing  squad. 

TO  the  allies.  It  la  a  world  issue,  since  many 
Red  soldiers  surrendered  on  tbe  promise  of 
allied  protection.  To  go  back  on  that  prem- 
ise would  mean  to  destroy  the  faith,  not 
only  of  what  friends  we  have  left  in  the 
Orient,  but  of  Czech  and  Polish  filters  for 
free<Sain  and  all  others  as  weU. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fundamental  issues  in- 
volved, we  undoubtedly  could  have  arrived 
at  some  sort  of  a  peace  and  been  out  of 
Korea  kmg  ago. 

But  we  are  learning  all  over  again  now 
that  Korea  is  not  a  local  issue. 

The  coming  months  of  the  Preaidentlal 
campaign  will  see  a  lot  of  arguments  as  to 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  have  en- 
tered the  Korea  conflict  in  the  first  place. 
That*  also  will  be  argiunenta  aa  to  bow  we 
abould  deal  with  It  In  tbe  future. 

However,  there  will  be  agreement  on  one 
point,  and  that  Is.  that  whatever  settlement 
Is  reached,  it  must  be  reached  with  honor. 

8o  far  as  the  allies  are  concerned,  tbe 
point  of  no  return  finally  has  been  reached 
In   tbe  haggling  over  a  Korean  armistice. 

Now  It  seems  that  it  la  up  to  the  Com- 
munists to  find  a  loophole  If  tbe  negotiations 
are  to  continue. 

If  history  is  to  repeat  itself,  the  Reds  will 
find  that  loophole  rather  than  to  continue 
the  present  military  stalemate. 

They  will,  that  is.  unless  once  more  they 
underestimate  ua. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  North  Ko- 
reans and  ChlnsM  alone  can  drive  us  out  of 
Korea  by  force  of  arms.  It  may  be  now 
that  they  again  will  fall  back  on  a  waiting 
game. 

However,  they  also  thought  we  would  tire 

of  the  Berlin  blockade  and  pull  out.  They 
thought  we  would  abandon  Iran  and  Oreece. 
They  thought  we  wouldn't  fight  In  Korea. 
Bvents  of  the  last  week  should  give  them 
food  for  thought. 


Koreas  Coolict  Servicenen*s 
Rcadjastoseat  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESENTATTVZS 
Friday,  May  16.  1952 

Ifr.  SECREST.  Me.  Speaker,  after 
many  weeks  of  hearing:s  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  has  re- 
ported unanimously  the  Korean  C(m- 
ffict  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
containing  six  titles.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  veterans'  legis- 
lation since  the  original  bill  passed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  veterans  of  World  War 
XL 


Title  I  of  the  bill  is  a  sUtement  of 
policy. 

TiUe  n  deals  with  education.  It 
grants  1  %  days  of  education  or  training 
for  each  day  of  service  on  or  after  June 
27,  1950,  regardless  of  where  the  service 
was  performed.  The  closing  date  for 
ellgibiUty  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
President  or  Congress,  presumably  when 
the  conflict  is  definitely  over.  The  max- 
imum period  of  training  is  confined  to 
36  calendar  months  which  would  permit 
a  4-year  academic  college  course.  The 
program  of  education  or  training  must 
be  initiated  within  2  years  after  discharge 
and  completed  within  7  years  after  dis- 
charge. The  veteran  may  make  one 
change  In  his  program  of  education.  For 
single  veterans  taking  a  full-time  course 
$110  would  be  paid.  If  the  veterans 
have  one  or  more  dep>endents  $150  will 
be  paid.  The  veteran  would  pay  his 
own  tuition  and  buy  his  own  books. 
These  rates  are  based  on  World  War  n 
average  rates.  For  apprenticeship  or 
on-the-job  training  the  rates  are  $70  and 
$95  per  month.  The  rates  for  farm 
training  are  $95  and  $125  per  month. 

Title  III  authorized  the  same  housing 
benefits  for  veterans  of  the  Korean  war 
as  are  presently  enjoyed  by  World  War 
n  veterans.  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict alone  veterans  of  World  War  n  se- 
cured 3.586  home  loans.  271  farm  loans, 
and  90  business  loans.  Home  loans  are 
guaranteed  up  to  60  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum guaranty  of  $7,500.  Unlike  World 
War  II  veterans  the  Korean  veterans 
would  have  a  1-year  warranty  in  tbe 
purchasing  of  a  new  home. 

Title  rv  grants  social -security  credit 
to  all  veterans  at  a  rate  of  $160  per 
month. 

Title  V  provides  mustering-out  pay  of 
$100  for  less  than  60  days  service,  $200 
for  more  than  60  days  service,  and  $300 
for  more  than  60  days  service,  some  of 
i^eh  is  overseas. 

Title  VI  provides  employment  assist- 
ance to  veterams  of  the  present  conflict 
on  the  same  basis  as  World  War  n. 

Few  bills  are  exactly  like  each  Indi- 
vidual Congressman  wants  them  to  be 
and  this  one  is  no  exception.  However, 
it  doe$  provide  substantially  the  same 
benefits  for  Korean  veterans  as  were 
given  to  veterans  of  World  War  n.  and 
I  hope  it  will  pass  the  House  unanimously 
and  be  finally  enacted  into  law  before 
Congress  adjourns. 


Essay  on  Wkat  Old  Glory  Meant  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FrUlay.  May  It.  1952 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  BptAker,  each  year 
in  Ohio  tbe  American  Legion  sponsors 
an  essay  contest  among  high-school  stu- 
dents on  some  patriotic  subject. 

From  hundreds  of  contestants  12  win- 
ners are  selected,  and  as  a  reward  these 
12  winners  are  given  a  10-day  trip  to 
Washington  and  other  historic  points  of 
Interest 
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This  year,  one  of  the  American  Le- 
gion essay  contest  winners  was  Mr.  Jim 
Blair,  an  eleventh  grade  student  from 
Wheelersburg  High  School,  Scioto 
County.  Ohio. 

Jim's  subject  was  What  Old  Glory 
Means  to  Me.  His  winning  essay  on  this 
subject  is  worth-while  reading  for  every- 
one: 

Wkat  Old  Gloet  Means  to  Mb 

(By  Jim  Blair,  Wheelersburg  High  School, 

Wheelenlcmrg,  Ohio) 

Old  Olory  means  more  than  association 
and  reward.  It  is  the  symbol  of  our  na- 
tional unity,  ovtr  national  endeavor,  ovir  na- 
tional aspiration.  It  tells  me  o{  the  struggle 
for  Independence,  of  union  preserved,  of  lib- 
erty and  union  one  and  inseparable,  of  the 
sacrifices  of  brave  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  ideals  and  honor  of  this  Nation  have 
been  dearer  than  life. 

It  means  America  first;  It  means  an  un- 
divided allegiance.  It  means  America 
united,  strong,  and  efficient,  equal  to  her 
tasks.  It  means  that  I  cannot  be  saved  by 
the  valor  and  devotion  of  my  ancestors:  that 
to  each  generation  comes  Its  patriotic  duty; 
and  that  upon  my  willingness  to  sacrifice 
and  endure  as  those  before  me  gave,  sacri- 
ficed, and  endured  rests  the  national  hope. 

It  speaks  of  equal  rights;  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  free  institutions  exemplified  and 
▼indicated:  of  liberty  under  law  intelligently 
conceived  and  impartially  administered. 

There  Is  not  a  thread  In  it  but  scorns  self- 
indulgence,  weakness,  and  rapacity.  It  is 
eloquent  of  our  community  interest,  out- 
weighing all  divergencies  of  opinion,  and  of 
our  common  destiny. 

Old  Olory  symbolizes  my  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations, my  struggle  and  sacrifices,  my  Joys 
and  achievements.  If  these  be  fine  and 
noble.  Old  Glory  is  great,  but  if  my  aspira- 
tions, conduct,  and  accomplishments  be  Ig- 
noble, then  Old  Glory  means  little  or  noth- 
ing. In  other  words.  Old  Glory  of  my  coun- 
try is  what  I  make  it.  It  is  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  It  Is  more  than  a  piece  of 
cloth  with  some  symbols  on  it.  It  is  what 
X  had  when  I  was  born,  what  I  have  now, 
and  what  I  have  to  live  for. 

It  Is  "What  I  have  to  work  for.  for  the 
following  generations,  for  my  people,  and 
other  people.  Those  who  founded  this  Na- 
tion of  mine,  through  their  aspirations, 
struggles,  sacrifices,  and  achievements,  made 
and  handed  down  to  me  a  great  country 
with  Old  Glory  symbolizing  Ideals  and  In- 
stitutions which,  in  a  short  span  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  have  made  the  United 
States  a  Nation  second  to  none  in  greatness 
and  power,  wealth  and  Influence. 

Old  Olory  represents  the  ideals  and  tra- 
ditions of  my  people,  their  progress  in  art 
and  science,  commerce  and  agriculture.  It 
symbolizes  the  sacrifices  made  by  men  and 
women  for  the  future  of  America.  It  stands 
for  my  home  and  my  life. 


The  Preservation  of  Onr  Constitutional 
Form  of  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  mew  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD,  I  include  a  resolution  which  reflects 
the  concern  of  a  group  of  public  office 
holders  in  the  perpetuation  of  our  con- 


stitutional form  of  government— a  con- 
cern that  all  persons  in  public  ofBce 
should  bear  foremost  in  their  minds — to 
uphold  their  oath  of  office  and  protect 
our  Constitution: 

Gbams  jTnu>as'  Association 
or  San  Coxnrrr. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Hon.  John  C.  Btttlbi, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbax  Mr.  Bittlzb:  The  following  reso- 
lution was  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Grand  Jurors'  Association  of 
Brie  County,  held  at  the  Buffalo  Athletic 
Club  on  May  6.  1953: 

"Whereas  the  Grand  Jurors'  Association  of 
Erie  County  has  as  its  prime  objective  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws;  and 

"Whereas  this  association  has  upheld, 
worked,  and  endeavored  to  support  these 
laws  and  abiding  projects;  and 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  set  apart  responsibili- 
ties and  sacred  obligations  on  its  elective 
offlcefs.  dividing  the  scop>e  of  limitations, 
power,  and  authority  in  legislative.  Judicial, 
and  executive  branches  of  our  Government; 
and 

"Whereas  these  limitations  of  authority  are 
carefully  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
persons  equally;   and 

"Whereas  these  United  States  of  America 
nc>w  exists  under  a  program  of  peace  and 
tranquil  demeanor;   and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  an  elected  official  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States,  one  Harry  S.  Trimian, 
has  willfully  and  without  authority  seized 
personal  and  corporate  property  without  due 
recourse  of  law  as  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  these  United  States  to  its  citizens, 
and  is  in  violation  of  his  solemn  oath  of 
office,  to  represent,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  these  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  we  as  citizens  are  mindful  of  the 
power  of  seizure  as  exemplified  by  this  wan- 
ton usiirpation  of  power,  and  fear  that  such 
seizure  can  only  mean  seizure  of  any  and  all 
property  In  a  ruthless  and  violent  manner, 
including  our  own  personal  property:  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved.  That  this  association  go  on  rec- 
ord to  protest  the  action  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  solemnly  petition  our 
representatives  in  Congress  to  either  im- 
peach the  wrongdoing,  or  provide  the  citi- 
zens with  proper  protection  so  that  no  Gov- 
ernment ofBcial  will  ever  again  be  able  to 
usurp  such  powers." 

VOLA   K.   OSOTKX 

(Mrs    Robert  F.  Grotke), 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


Real  Parity  for  Onr  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ade- 
quate assurance  of  the  Nation's  future 
food  and  fiber  supply  is  Jeopardized  by 
continued  failure  to  remedy  the  defects 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Inability 
of  fanners  to  meet  national  farm  pro- 
duction goals  and  the  emerging  down 
trend  in  farm  family  income  Indicate 
that  the  Nation  has  already  delayed  on 
this  Just  about  as  long  as  it  can  afford  to. 

Pood,  fiber,  and  timber  needs  are  in- 
creasing.  The  increased  needs  of  a  mo- 


bilization emergency  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion are  immediately  before  us.  More- 
over, the  population  of  this  country  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  3.000.000  addi- 
tional persons  per  year.  By  1970  there 
may  be  a  total  population  of  over  210.- 
000.000  people;  60,000.000  more  than  in 
1950. 

All  of  you  were  shocked  to  learn  that 
farmers'  planting  Intentions  this  year 
are  from  6  to  20  percent  below  conserva- 
tively figured  farm  production  goals. 
Farmers'  inability  to  meet  the  goals  re- 
sulted from  many  interrelated  circimti- 
stances  not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
inadequacies  of  existing  farm  price  sup- 
port legislation. 

To  step  up  farm  production  to  meet 
the  vastly  expanded  needs  of  the  next  20 
years  it  is  clearly  obvious  that  the  Nation 
will  need  to  improve  the  circumstances 
of  farming.  If  the  farm  price  support 
law  is  inadequate  to  serve  present  needs, 
it  is  even  more  inadeqxiate  to  meet  ex- 
panding needs.  Without  the  protection 
of  farm  price  supports,  farmers  sell  in 
a  competitive  market  at  wholesale  prices 
and  buy  in  a  protected  market  at  retail 
prices.  Farming  is  the  only  major  in- 
dustry in  this  country  that  is  forced  to 
buy  its  production  supplies  in  this 
manner. 

The  Nation  must  insure  its  future 
abundant  food  and  fiber  supply  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  To  do  so  it  must  do  what 
is  necessary  to  maintain  a  highly  pro- 
ductive agricultural  plant.  The  agricul- 
tural plant  in  this  country  fortunately 
consists  overwhelmingly  of  several  mil- 
lions of  independent  family  farms.  To 
maintain  proiductive  farming  operations 
these  farm  families  must  be  able  to  earn 
enough  income  by  selling  their  products 
to  meet  family-living  needs,  pay  farm- 
operating  costs,  repay  short-  and  long- 
term  loans,  conserve  and  improve  their 
soil  and  water  resources,  and  pay  taxes. 
When  farm  incomes  fall  below  these  re- 
quirements families  move  away.  The 
soil  erodes.  Ability  to  produce  for  sale 
to  consumers  deteriorates. 

From  this  standpoint  the  outlook  for 
a  drop  in  farm-family  real  income  in  the 
year  ahead  is  distressing.  Figures  Just 
issued  by  the  Biu-eau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  indicate  that  farm  families 
will  be  worse  off  than  in  any  of  the  last 
10  years,  except  1950.  This  fact  alone 
Is  disturbing  enough.  But  the  warning 
implicit  in  the  trend  is  even  more  alarm- 
ing. 

Present  trends  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  other  periods  within  memory 
of  present  operating  farmers.  From 
1947  to  1950,  realized  net  income  of  farm 
families  dropped  by  S4. 400.000 .000  from 
$17,100,000,000  to  $12,70O,0C0,0OO  a  drop 
of  more  than  25  percent.  This  resulted 
because  the  prices  received  by  farmers 
fell  by  10  percent  while  the  prices  they 
had  to  pay  rose  by  6  percent.  This  di  op 
would  probably  have  been  even  more 
serious  if  it  had  not  jeen  for  the  cushion- 
ing effects  of  the  price-supjx)!^  program. 

Present  trends  also  bring  up  the  mem- 
ories of  two  other  periods,  and  In  those 
periods  there  were  no  price  supports  to 
cushion  the  shock.  Prom  1920  to  1921, 
farm-family  Income  dropped  almost  50 
percent  in  a  years  time.  In  1932,  farm- 
family  income  was  only  one-third  what 
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It  had  been  only  3  years  earlier.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  re- 
count in  detail  the  suffering,  the  de- 
pressing statistics  of  farm  foreclosures 
and  unemployment,  and  the  bread  lines 
of  thoee  dire  days.  I  am  reminding  you 
of  these  past  periods  for  two  reasons. 
First,  what  happened  to  farmers  in  1921. 
in  the  period  1829  to  1932.  and  from 
1947  to  1950  can  happen  again.  In  fact 
current  trends  seem  to  be  shaping  up  in 
that  dlrectloa  Shall  we  sit  here  uncon- 
cerned and  let  that  happen? 

Second,  I  tnust  raise  the  question  with 
you,  can  the  Nation  afford  to  allow  these 
adverse  farm  trends  go  unchecked?  Ftor 
myself.  I  say  to  you— we  cannot 

A  still  further  reduction  in  the  already 
dangerously  low  livestock  feed  grain  sup- 
ply is  In  prospect — a  drop  of  upward  of 
10  percent  per  animal  .unit  from  the 
average  of  recent  years.  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you  the  Implications  to  the  future 
supply  of  milk,  meat,  and  eggs  of  a  dwin- 
dling supply  of  feed  grain.  Yet  we 
allow  the  feed  grains  to  continue  with- 
out price  supports,  subject  to  a  triple 
Jeopardy — no  supports;  a  roll-back  par- 
ity formula  that  reduces  their  parity 
prices  by  5  percent  each  year,  imtil  a 
new  and  lower  formula  is  reached;  and 
then  the  falling  prices  of  recent  years 
are  caught  up  in  a  10-year  moving  aver- 
age which  uses  them  to  calculate  parity 
prices  for  a  decade  ahead. 

The  same  defects  in  present  legislation 
apply  to  wheat,  cotton,  com.  and  other 
of  the  basic  commodities.  The  present 
law  penalises  abundant  production  by 
farmers  Instead  of  encouraging  it  The 
present  price  support  law  discourages 
farmers  from  cooperating  with  the  na- 
tional production  goal  and  safety  stock- 
piling programs  Instead  of  encouraging 
It 

The  Department  of  Agriculttire  has 
done  everything  it  can  under  existing 
law  to  make  up  for  these  defects  by  es- 
tablishing support  prices  at  ttie  top  of 
the  discretionary  range  allowed  by  law. 
But  this  does  not  remedy  the  basic  de- 
feet  The  basic  defect  is  in  the  law  it- 
self. Fkrmers  need  and  want  the  defi- 
nite assurance  of  specific  programs 
spelled  out  in  law  to  where  their  future 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  shifting  poli- 
cies of  whoever  might  be  the  (op  oflOcials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  give  farmers  the  assurances  they 
need  to  plan  maximum  production,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  should  be  re- 
vised to  eliminate  the  sUding  scale  of 
supports  and  remove  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  iO-year  moving  average  on 
a  great  many  commodities  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  domestie  well-beiiig  and 
foreign  commitments. 

Moreover,  both  the  minimum  and  the 
permissible  maximum  support  prices 
provided  in  the  1949  act  are  too  low.  Let 
me  illustrate:  Farm  production  this 
year,  and  in  future  years  if  we  do  not 
correct  the  trouble,  will  be  lower  be- 
cause of  the  increasingly  severe  drain 
upon  farm  manpower  by  the  draft  and 
by  urtMm  indusdr.  I  am  glad  that  ur- 
ban workers  are  able,  now,  to  get  de- 
cent wages,  hours  and  other  working 
conditions.  But  I  say  to  you  that  we 
are  going  to  loee  too  many  of  our  farm- 
ers If  we  do  not  raise  farm  Incomes  suf- 


ficiently to  make  up  the  gap  between 
farm  income  and  nonfarm  income. 
Ri^ht  now  the  gap  is  becoming  greater! 
The  squeeze  between  falling  prices  and 
increasing  costs  is  bearing  down. 

If  you  make  every  reasonable  statisti- 
cal adjustment  in  the  published  income 
figures  you  sUll  come  out  with  figures 
showing  that  farm  people  are  able  to  earn 
between  a  fifth  and  a  fourth  less  than 
nonfarm  people.  The  Nation  must  in- 
sure that  enough  people  and  enough  re- 
sources go  into  and  stay  in  farming  to 
produce  an  ever-increasing  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber.  We  must  close  the  in- 
come gap.  A  very  important  part  of 
doing  so  is  to  establish  definite  price 
supports  for  all  important  commodities 
at  the  full  parity  level. 

I  Itnow  you  are  well  aware  of  the  dis- 
astrous drops  that  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  6  or  8  months  in  the  price 
of  hogs  and  eggs.  The  farmers  in  your 
State  and  those  in  mine  have  lost  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  both  commodities. 
They  cannot  afford  to  stay  in  production 
on  that  basis.  Yet  these  price  drops 
came  at  a  time  when,  under  existing 
law.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
no  workable  method  of  carrying  out 
an  effective  price-support  program  for 
either  hogs  or  eggs,  or  for  any  other 
perishable  commodity  as  a  fact  of  the 
matter.  This  inadequacy  of  existing 
legislation  must  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  to  correct  what  I  think  to  be  its 
major  inadequacies  as  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed them  with  you.  The  bill  I  am  pre- 
senting makes  foiu*  major  changes  in  the 
1949  act 

First,  the  bill  I  am  presenting  elimi- 
nates the  sliding  scale  of  price  supports 
for  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  basic  com- 
modities. These  commodities  and  others 
would  be  supported  at  a  fixed  level  that 
would  not  fall  with  production  in  in- 
creased abimdance  nor  with  acciunula- 
Ung  safety  stockpiles.  As  you  know,  un- 
der the  1949  act  supports  can  fall  as  low 
as  75  percent  of  parity  if  farmers  produce 
abundantly  and  the  Nation  accumulates 
a  safety  stockpile  of  the  commodity. 

Second,  my  bill  provides  mandatory 
price  supports  at  100  percent  of  the  par- 
ity price  for  the  basic  commodities — 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  pea- 
nuts; for  the  important  livestock,  dairy 
and  poultry  products — ^wool,  hogs,  eggs, 
chickens,  beef  cattle,  milk  and  butterfat;  . 
for  soybeans,  flaxseed,  dry  edible  beans, 
and  rye;  and  at  a  feeding  value  equiva- 
lent to  100  percent  of  parity  for  com  to 
the  feed  grains — barley,  oats,  and  grain 
sorghums.  These  are  all  commodities 
that  the  Nation  requires  in  greater 
abundance.  All  are  basic  to  the  farm 
families  that  produce  them. 

Third,  the  bill  I  am  presenting  pro- 
vides for  eliminating  the  rollbcuUc  parity 
provision  of  the  1949  act  My  bill  con- 
tinues the  present  parity  formula  sys- 
tem in  full  force  and  effect  beyond  the 
Decemlier  31.  1953,  cut-back  date  now 
set  up  in  the  IMO  act.  This  provision 
added  to  the  other  two  would  i»«vent 
the  mandatory  minimum  support  price 
of  wheat,  for  example,  from  dropping  to 
the  neighborhod  of  $1.60  per  bushel  in 
1054. 


Fourth,  my  bill  provides  authority  for 
the  Department  of  Agricultm-e  to  resiuie 
the  use  of  parity  payments  where  needed 
In  conjunction  with  loans,  purchases, 
and  other  price  support  methods  to  pro- 
vide desirable  protection  to  the  produ- 
cers of  perishable  commodities.  We 
would  have  the  administrative  devices  to 
prevent  what  has  Just  been  happening 
to  eggs  and  hogs. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  this  matter  of  improving 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  along  the 
lines  I  have  indicated  is  urgent.  Emerg- 
ing economic  trends  are  endangering 
the  ability  of  farm  families  to  produce 
abundantly  for  fear  of  financial  disas- 
ter. And  for  that  reason  the  Nation  is 
taking  unnecessary  risks  respecting  its 
future  food  and  fiber  supply  for  a 
rapidly  expanding  population.  I  urge 
each  of  you  to  give  this  matter  and  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  your  most  earnest 
study  and  attention. 

Ask  any  thinking  person  to  name  the 
three  basic  necessities  of  life.  His  reply 
will  be  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  All 
or  a  large  share  of  these  necessities  are 
produced  on  the  family  farms  of  this  Na- 
tion. Continued  high  level  production 
by  these  farm  families  can  be  main- 
tained only  if  the  laws  of  the  Nation  fos- 
ter economic  conditions  that  permit  high 
level  production  and  return  a  decent 
American  standard  of  life  to  farm  opera- 
tors, their  families,  and  hired  farm  labor. 

When  a  taxpaying  consumer  buys  a 
television  set  or  a  refrigerator,  he  expects 
to  pay  enough  in  price  plus  taxes  to 
cover  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  pro- 
duction, pay  decent  wages,  allow  decent 
working  conditions,  and  provide  unem- 
ployment insurance  to  labor,  pay  the 
salaries  of  management  ofiDcials.  and 
return  a  profit  to  the  owners.  Should  not 
the  Nation  offer  as  much  to  Its  farmers 
and  farm  workers  if  it  is  to  insure  its 
own  future  food,  fiber,  and  timber  sup- 
ply? I  say  to  you  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  a  resounding  "Yes."  To  that 
end  I  urge  your  earnest  and  expeditious 
study,  consideration  and  passage  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today. 


Dcvelopaeat  of  Power  hj  Private  Eater- 
prise  OB  tlie  Niagara  Fafls  aad  Rircr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  MZW  TORX 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSBNTATTVIS 

Friday.  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remariu  in 
the  Ricou),  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  which  was 
signed  by  Adam  Shidell,  Its  president 
and  Frank  Gorthey,  its  secretary,  in 
support  of  the  Capehart -Miller  bills, 
which  provides  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  fnun  tht 
Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  private  enters 
prise.    The  resolatian  follows: 

Wbcraas  tlM  Kiwania  Club  of  Oluwsillls^ 
v.  X.,  in  furtliaranoe  of  certain  of  Its  IMt 
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objectives  to  conserve  our  natural  resources 
fnt\  to  champion  our  free  capitalistic  sys- 
tem, is  much  interested  In  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Capehart-MUler  bill  now 
pending,  the  same  being  S.  2021  and  H.  R. 
8146,  respectively;  and 

Whereas  the  two  bills  above  referred  to, 
authorize  the  continued  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  on  the  Niagara  River  un- 
der the  private  enterprise  system  involving 
no  governmental  functions;  and 

Whereas  construction  of  said  (>roject  by 
IH'ivate  enterprise  will  save  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers an  initial  Investment  of  »350,000,000 
and  in  addition  will  yield  annually  approxi- 
mately •23,000.000  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes,  and  will  provide  additional  elec- 
tric service,  to  be  shared  by  all  customers 
Alike  of  the  five  electric  companies  Involved, 
on  a  cost  of  service  basis  under  regulations 
by  Federal  and  State  commissions:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Klwanls  Club  of 
Oloversville,  N.  Y.,  endorses  and  supports  the 
Capehart-MiUer  bills  now  pending  in  Con- 
greES  (S.  2031  and  H.  R.  314S)  and  urges 
your  support  and  favorable  consideration  of 
•uch  blll«. 

AOAK  Shidzix, 

President. 

PKAMK  aOKTHXT, 

Secretary, 


TW  Federal  Lease-Pordiase  Act  of  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  MXW  TORK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVSS 
Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  state  briefly  the  reasons 
for  the  amendment  proposed  by  me  and 
Incorporated  in  H.  R.  4323.  the  Federal 
Lease -Purchase  Act  of  1951.  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  15,  1952. 

The  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments  on  Febru- 
ary 29.  1952,  in  House  Report  1457 
favorably  reported  H.  R.  4323.  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  enter 
Into  lease-purchasing  agreements  for 
periods  of  not  less  than  8  years  or  more 
than  25  years,  for  acquisition  of  real 
property  for  permanent  space  require- 
ments of  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  would  be  authorized 
to  apply  funds  appropriated  for  rent 
payments  toward  the  ultimate  purchase 
of  the  real  property  or  structures  con- 
cerned. Its  enactment  was  intended  to 
eliminate  high  recurring  rents  necessary 
under  present  short-term  lease  con- 
tracts. 

H.  R.  4323,  as  reported,  differed  from 
8.  2137.  as  reported,  in  at  least  one  re- 
spect, in  that  S.  2137  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provision  omitted  by  the  com- 
mittee from  H.  R.  4323 : 

No  proposed  lease-purchase  agreement 
ahall  be  executed  under  this  section  until  it 
has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  provision  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  in  the  Committee  on  Ex- 


penditures In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, and  a  majority  decided  that  it 
should  not  be  included  as  an  amendment 
to  H.  R.  4323.  While  many  of  us  recog- 
nized that  the  Congress  should  utilize 
every  feasible  means  of  checking  on  ad- 
ministrative activities,  we  felt  that  the 
congressional  function  of  surveillance  of 
the  executive  branch  would  be  eventu- 
ally frustrated  by  placing  responsibility 
for  making  specific  approvals  of  admin- 
istrative acts  in  any  particular  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

However,  on  April  28,  1952.  when  the 
bill  reached  the  floor,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  desired 
to  incorporate  in  the  bill  some  provision 
similar  to  that  in  S.  2137.  Accordingly, 
several  amendments  were  offered. 

One  amendment  similar  to  the  Senate 
provision,  requiring  that  such  lease-pur- 
chase agreements  calling  for  the  expen- 
diture of  more  than  $50,000  per  annimi 
be  both  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  congressional  committees  specified 
in  the  Senate  provision,  was  rejected  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Another  amendment  requiring  that 
such  lease -purchase  agreements  involv- 
ing an  agreed  purchase  price  exceeding 
$50,000  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
"the  proper  committees  of  Congress"  be- 
fore their  execution,  was  also  rejected  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Such  an 
amendment  could  have  operated  in  some 
instances  to  divest  the  congressional 
committees  specified  in  the  Senate  pro- 
vision of  jurisdiction  over  matters  in- 
volving expenditures  In  the  executive 
departments,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  General  Services  Administration 
which  had  been  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Proi)erty  and  Administrative  .Services 
Act  of  1949.  This  act  originated  in  the 
congressional  committees  specified  in 
the  Senate  provision,  and  its  administra- 
tion has  been  followed  with  interest  by 
these  committees  since  its  enactment. 

Another  amendment  incorporating  the 
following  provision  Into  the  bill  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole: 

No  proposed  lease -purchase  agreement 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
•50.000  per  annum  shau  be  executed  under 
this  section  untU  It  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Expendltxires  in  the  Execu- 
tive Etepartments  (Government  Operations) 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  amendment  was  silent  as  to  the 
time  at  which  such  a  lease-pu:  chase 
agreement  should  be  submitted  to  the 
congressional  committees.  Therefore, 
compliance  with  such  a  provision  pre- 
sumably could  be  effected  by  a  submis- 
sion of  such  a  lease-purchase  agreement 
to  the  congressional  committees  at  any 
time,  even  after  such  an  agreement  had 
been  executed  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  thus  been  boynd  to  carry  out 
Its  terms.  This  shortcoming  In  the 
amendment  would  seem  to  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
was  to  keep  the  Congress  informed  of  the 
progress  and  nature  of  the  General 
Services  Administration's  lease-purchase 
program,  and  to  provide  opportunity 
for  effective  congressional  action  in  any 
particular  case  without  imposing  upon 


the  committees  the  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable administrative  burden  of  "ap- 
proval" of  all  such  lease-purchase  agree- 
ments. 

This  proposed  amendment,  previously 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
was  voted  down  when  the  bill  came  to  the 
floor  for  final  passage  on  May  15,  1952. 

The  House  then  agreed  to  my  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Elxpenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments with  instructions  to  report  it 
back  forthwith  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

No  proposed  lease  purchase  agreement  call- 
ing for  the  expenditure  of  more  than  S50.- 
000  per  annum  shall  be  executed  under  this 
section  unless  It  has  been  submitted.  30  days 
prior  to  its  effective  date,  to  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments (Oovernment  Operations)  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  reported  back 
to  the  House  and  was  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  re- 
quire that  proposed  lease  purchase  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  property  having 
a  total  contract  purchase  price  in  excess 
of  $50,000  be  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tees specified  before  final  execution  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 
The  word  "approved."  as  used  In  the 
Senate  bill,  was  purposely  omitted  be- 
cause this  would  require  the  approval  of 
specific  administrative  actions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. It  was  felt  that  under  such 
conditions  the  Congress  would  necessar- 
ily share  in  the  responsibility  and  thus 
be  less  constrained  to  criticize  where 
criticism  Is  merited.  Furthermore,  the 
committees  are  not  sufficiently  staffed  to 
perform  such  functions,  and  time  and 
effort  of  the  committees  would  be  di- 
verted from  important  legislative  con- 
cerns to  passing  upon  numerous  details 
of  administrative  action.  The  use  of  the 
word  "submitted."  the  omission  of  the 
word  "approved."  and  the  setting  of  a 
$50,000  total  contract  purchase  price  as 
the  minimum  requirement  for  submis- 
sion, were  intended  to  obviate  these 
objections. 

Unfortunately,  the  inclusion  of  the 
words  "per  annum"  was  a  drafting  error, 
and  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
conference  conunlttee  will  substitute 
therefor  the  phrase  "as  the  total  pur- 
chase price  of  the  subject  property"  or 
some  such  similar  phrase. 


S.  2564,  the  Home  Loaa  Bask  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSH 

or  NEW  JEK8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB9 
Tuesday.  May  13,  1952 

Mr.  8IEMINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 

a  signal  pleasure  to  list  below  the  views 
of  a  distinguished  banker  in  my  district. 
Mr.  Paul  Bestor,  president  of  the  Trust 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  8.  2564. 
concerning  the  Home  Loan  Ranir  Board; 
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t  Tku  Tngr  Oo.  or  Naw  Jnsrr, 

Jertey  CHy.  M.  J.,  May  13.  19S2, 
The  Honorable  Aumtat  D.  Smczmnci, 
Congr9*»man  from  New  Jersey, 
Waahiufton.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Oowniianuw  Smoitna:   We  have 
oarefuUy  oonstderad  the  provlsloDs  of  8.  2564 
and  would  very  much  appreciate  your  co- 
operation to  bring  about  its  paaaage. 

The  New  Jersey  Bankcn  AMOelatlon,  at  It* 
convention  In  AtUntlc  City  on  AprU  18.  alao 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  passage  of  this 
bin. 

In  addition,  we  also  understand  that  the 
bill  was  favorably  reported  out  of  ibe  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

This  bill  merely  corrects  a  practice  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  regard  to  the 
esUbllahment  of  branches  of  Federal  savings 
and  loan  aaaodations  and  restricts  these 
brancbes  In  each  State  to  the  same  llmlU- 
tlons  as  apply  to  the  State-chartered  buUd- 
Ing  and  loan  asoclatlons. 

We,  therefore,  feel  that  the  bUl  la  eound 
in  principle  and  uige  your  support. 
Sincerely  youn. 

Paux.  "BattUM. 

President. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Bestor  has  done  a  magnificent  Job  in 
directing  the  current  operations  of  the 
Trust  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  He  is  a  thor- 
ough gentleman,  an  eminent  banker,  a 
civie-mlnded  citizen,  and  a  real  Ameri- 
can. 


Lake  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or   lOCHKAlf 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRISBNTATTVS8 

Friday.  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcokb.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Monroe  Evening  News  of  May 
14.  1952: 

Lakk  PaoBLEics 

Ttarec  steps  now  have  been  taken  In  regard 
to  Great  Lakes  levels  which  are  at  Interest 
to  our  community.  They  Involve  proposed 
action  at  the  State,  Federal,  and  Interna- 
tional level.  Meanwhile,  thanJcs  to  Rejire- 
sentatlve  Obocgk  ICkaimji,  Republican,  of 
Iflrhigan.  the  Beoonatnictlon  Finance  Ooipo- 
ratlon  has  designated  the  Lake  Erie  shors 
from  Port  Huron  to  the  Ohio  line  as  a  dis- 
aster area,  and  latral  Beach's  application 
for  a  $5,000  loan  la  first  on  the  docket  for 
Washington  approval.  Individuals  also  may 
apply  for  such  loans. 

Internationa]  action  came  when  Caiukda 
approved  a  United  States  proposal  to  refer 
the  whole  problem  of  controUlng  the  lake 
levels  to  an  International  six-member  com- 
mission. Adroitly.  Canada  turned  its  ap- 
proval Into  a  powerful  plug  for  American 
action  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  now 
dragging  its  feet  in  Congress. 

Ottawa  asserted  that  construction  of  the 
navigation  and  power  dams  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence would  provide  the  means  of  regulating 
the  level  of  Lake  Ontario.  "This  Is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  the  problem."  according  to  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  It  added  that  englneen 
In  both  countries  had  agreed  on  the  control 
works  and  reminded  Waahlngton  that  an  In- 
ternational commission  on  lake  levels  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  compact  drawn  op  in  1941 
which  still  awaits  congressional  approval. 

AU  of  which  was  •  sly  way  of  telling  Con- 
gress that  If  It  seeks  relief  from  flood  damage 
anmnd  the  Great  Lakes  it  has  the  remedy 


at  hand  by  approving  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. However,  some  crtunb  of  comfort  for 
shore  dwellers  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
even  If  the  seaway  is  shelved  for  the  last 
time,  and  Canada  buUds  It  alone,  President 
Truman  has  set  In  motion  joint  United 
Sta tea-Canadian  action  on  the  power  dam 
construction  in  which  the  control  machin- 
ery would  be  IncorptM-ated. 

State  and  national  action  was  proposed 
at  Chicago.  There  the  eight  Great  Lakes 
States  met  at  the  caU  of  the  CouncU  of 
State  Governments  to  consider  the  lake 
problems.  Two  declaloiu  were  reached,  both 
still  subject  to  approval  of  the  eight  gov- 
ernors and  legislatures. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Michigan  Attorney 
General  Frank  G.  Millard,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  eight  States  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion asking  their  congressional  delegates  to 
put  the  Army  engineers  at  work  on  a  study 
of  lake  levels.  This  would  require  an  appro- 
priation from  Congress.  One  more  study 
might  not  do  any  harm,  but  the  lake  level 
problem  already  has  been  studied  from  A 
to  Izzard  and  the  Army  engineers  already 
know  what  Is  needed. 

The  second  action  at  Chicago  may  in  the 
end  prove  more  helpful.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  to  form  a  compact  or  union  of  the 
eight  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Such  a  compact,  after  approval  by  the  legis- 
latures, would  face  action  by  Congress  and 
by  Canada  and  have  to  be  sanctioned  by 
treaty.  But  K  would  weld  the  lake  States 
into  a  powerful  bloc  in  Congress  to  deal  with 
matters  affecting  the  pollution,  navigation, 
power  development,  and  diversion  on  the 
lakes. 


The  Argameats  Aihraaced  in  Sapport  of 
tke  St  LaiCTCKc  Seatray  Arc  Braa^d 
M  AhMst  Pore  Poppycock 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 


Lvama 
IN  TBE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7. 1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  closing  days  of  the  second  session 
of  the  Eighty-second  Congress,  we  aro 
witnessing  the  feverish  attempt  by  ad- 
▼ocates  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  to 
ptmip  new  blood  into  its  perennial  proj- 
ect whose  corpselike  features  refuses 
to  respond  to  such  heroic  treatment.  In 
abort.  Congress  has  viewed  this  proj- 
ect almost  annually  for  over  50  years 
so  that  attempts  to  dress  it  in  new  garb 
each  season  is  readily  recognized.  The 
result  is  that  the  conclusions  reached 
add  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  still  the  same 
old  project  with  the  script  being  altered 
in  the  hope  of  confusing  Congress  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

President  Truman's  recent  salesman's 
pitch  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  "interna- 
tional skating  rink"  is  revealed  by  the 
following  editorial  from  the  March  6, 
1952,  edition  of  Poster's  Daily  Democrat, 
Dover,  N.  H.,  to  be  nothing  short  of 
almost  pure  poppycock. 

The  editorial  follows: 

AUCOST  Pdui  Fopttoock 

Thst  hoary  perennial,  the  St.  Lawrenos 
seaway  scheme,  Is  back  in  the  news  again. 
But,  judging  by  the  reception  It  Is  receiving, 
the  going  win  be  extremely  rugged.  We 
notice  that  Mr.  staasen  endorsed  It  la  his 
talk  before  the  Dover  Klwanls  club. 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  greeted  the 
President's  message  on  the  subject  by  L-.y- 
Ing:  "The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  plan  makes 
Its  annual  reappearance  this  year  in  an  even 
more  completely  confused,  contradictory  and 
Incomprehensible  guise  than  tuual."  It  de- 
scribed the  arguments  In  the  message  wm 
almost  pure  poppycock. 

The  PhUadelphia  Inquirer  observed,  "Mr. 
Truman's  argument  that  the  seaway,  with  its 
various  tolls  and  chargea,  would  be  self- 
Uquldatlng  doesnt  answer  the  objection 
that,  once  this  project  is  authorized,  it  would 
call  for  heavy  Government  outlays. 

"There  are  other  arguments  against  tbs 
seaway.  A  major  one,  never  satlsfactorUy 
answered,  is  that  the  St.  Lawrence  U  closed 
to  shipping  for  6  months  of  every  year  by 
ice.  Another  which  disposes  of  the  so-called 
national  defense  features  of  the  scheme  is 
that  one  bomb  properly  dropped  on  any  of 
the  locks  that  would  be  needed  would  shut 
off  the  entire  route.  •  •  •  congress 
should  do  as  it  has  done  every  time  the 
waterway  has  come  vp  since  1806 — bvaj  It." 

Some  of  the  best  engineers  and  economists 
alive  have  studied  the  seaway  scheme  ex- 
hauBtivfely  and  found  it  to  be  a  monstrosity. 
One  of  Its  primary  ptirposee  Is  to  jwoduce 
more  soclallBed  electricity  at  a  huge  and 
continuing  cost  to  the  taxpayers — this  alone 
should  defeat  it  today.  From  the  point  ct 
view  of  transportation.  It  would  provide  no 
service  that  cannot  be  provided  more  cer- 
tainly and  more  economically  by  the  rafl- 
roads  and  other  carriers.  It  belongs  In  ths 
legislative  deep  freeze. 


Polish  CoutifaitMB  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZTNSn 

or  nxntois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  KLUCZTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  3d  of  May  Polish 
Constitution  celebration  in  Humboldt 
Park,  Chicago,  111.,  on  May  4th,  1952,  as 
read  by  Mrs.  Prances  Dymek.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  National  Alliance : 
Polish  CoNSTrrtmoH  Dat 

We,  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry,  assem- 
bled in  Humboldt  Park  at  the  monument  of 
the  hero  of  two  continents,  Tbaddeus  Kos- 
ciusko, who  fought  valiantly  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  United  States  and  of 
Poland,  solemly  resolve,  as  follows: 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Special  Con- 
gressional Committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  investigating  the 
mass  murder  of  12,000  Polish  officers  at  Katyn 
Forest,  during  the  Second  World  War,  Is 
about  to  complete  its  task,  we  strongly  urge 
that  the  findings  of  this  Investigating  com- 
mittee, l>e  submitted  without  delay,  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  and  those  held 
responsible  for  this  most  atrocious  crime 
against  humanity  be  called  before  the  bar 
of  international  justice  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  international  law. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  German  imperial- 
ism Is  again  rearing  Its  ugly  bead  in  a  new 
form  and  Is  striving  to  take  advantage  of  the 
I>resent  political  situation  in  Europe,  to  g^n 
the  right  to  rearm  Germany,  we  appeal  to 
our  State  Department  and  the  Chiefs  ot  the 
AUled  General  Staff,  to  be  ever  mlndfOl  not 
to  accord  any  uncalled  for  concessions  to  tbs 
erer-growlng  spirit  of  Oerman  nattonallsBa, 
and  urge  that  the  policy  of  rearming  Ocr^ 
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many  be  studied  dlapaulonately  and  ob]ec- 
tlvely  before  any  commitments  are  agreed 
upon. 

In  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  Pollah 
Nation  In  lt«  struggle  for  world  democracy 
and  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  and 
rlgbts  of  man,  contributed  equally  with  the 
Other  nations  of  the  west,  we  maintain,  that 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Poland  to  com- 
plete Independence  and  sovereignty  over 
their  historic  lands,  now  suderlng.  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  Soviet  and  commu- 
nistic enslavement,  should  be  publicly  de- 
fined and  proclaimed  by  the  responsible  au- 
thorltiee  of  the  United  States  Government, 
that  Poland  Is  entitled  to  all  lands  within 
the  borders  of  the  Oder  and  Nelsse  Rivers  to 
the  west  and  the  boundaries  established  by 
the  Treaty  of  Riga  to  the  east. 

To  the  people  of  Poland,  living  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  we  extend  our  most  earnest  en- 
couragement to  persevere  In  their  difficult 
and  tragic  position,  for  the  day  of  deliverance 
and  the  triumph  of  Justice  over  evil  Is  fast 
approaching. 

We  warn  against  the  so-called  peace  offen- 
■Ive  Initiated  cunningly  by  the  dictators  of 
the  Kremlin,  to  lull  into  complacency  the 
Ireedom-lovlng  nations  of  the  world,  and 
call  upon  America  to  continue  to  arm  for 
defense  and  to  prepare  to  guard  oxir  Uber- 
tlee  so  that  our  enemy  might  not  find  us  un- 
armed and  unprepared. 

We  urge  all  o\ir  people  to  actively  and 
loyally  support  the  Polish  American  Congress 
In  its  work  for  America  and  the  Polish  cause. 

We  call  upon  all  our  compatriots  In  Amer- 
ica to  Interest  themselves  In  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States,  and  to  take  an 
active  part  In  the  civic  and  political  activi- 
ties of  the  Nation  and  urge  them  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote  as  their  conscience  may 
dictate  having  regard  not  only  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  but  to  aid  In  establish- 
ing and  preserving  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
In  the  world. 

Long  live  the  United  States  of  America. 

Long  live  a  free  and  Independent  Poland. 
Chaklzs  Rozmakek. 

Chairman. 
Kdwako    Krtsikski. 

Secretary. 


ImmifradoB  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  icAsaACHtrsrrrs 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1952 

Mr.  I ANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  a  very  interesting 
letter  I  have  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents.  Attorney  Alice  Winifred 
O'Connor,  who  has  been  actively  engaged 
In  immigration  work  for  many  years  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  outstanding 
Students  of  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion legislation  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

For  a  good  many  years  Miss  O'Connor 
has  been  the  head  of  the  division  of 
Immigration  and  Americanization  in  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education, 
and  at  the  present  time  she  is  supervisor 
of  social  services  with  that  agency.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  her  opinions  concerning  our 
many  inmiigration  matters,  and  I  offer 
her  timely  correspondence  for  the 
perusal  of  the  Members: 


LavntxNcz.  Mass..  May  15. 1952. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Laitk. 
House  ol  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dcak  Ml.  Lank:  I  was  rather  aghast  at 
the  rather  swift  passage  of  the  Walter  bill 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  recently.  It 
Is  almost,  of  coxuve.  Identical  with  the  Mc- 
Carran  Act  and  it  has  in  it  certain  clauses 
which  would  make  It  very  difficult  for  aliens 
residing  here.  I  know  you  probably  know 
all  the  details  of  the  bill  since  you  bsve  fol- 
lowed the  Immigration  situation  very  closely. 

I  am,  of  course.  In  entire  sympathy  with 
the  Idea  of  codifying  the  Immigration  laws. 
I  realize  that  both  Senator  McCaxxam  and 
Representative  Walttx  have  put  in  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  conscientious  effort  in 
studying  the  subject,  but  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not follow  their  suggestions  In  many  In- 
stances. I  am  opposed  to  abolishing  the  ex- 
isting statute  of  limitations  thus  making 
deportation  a  possibility  because  of  a  per- 
son's misfortunes  such  as  mental  Illness  or 
acceptance  of  public  aid.  and  I  also  regret  to 
see  It  wiping  out  of  most  of  the  provisions 
In  the  law  which  allowed  some  discretion  in 
permitting  change  of  status  for  persons  whose 
entrance  was  Irregular,  Illegal,  or  unrecorded. 
AU  these  regulations  came  Into  being  at  the 
time  of  the  alien  registration  law  and  were 
put  Into  that  law  more  or  less  as  a  compro- 
mise to  get  the  acceptance  of  persons  who 
were  by  principle  opposed  to  alien  registra- 
tion but  were  willing  to  go  along  with  It  If 
there  wt-:e  benefits  granted  that  would  oftset 
the  possible  hardships  under  the  new  meas- 
ure. I  am  still  unconvinced  that  alien  reg- 
istration has  accomplished  anything  particu- 
larly worth  while,  and  I  think  this  annual 
address  leglstratlon  Is  a  great  nuisance  and 
accomplishes  very  Uttle. 

In  two  cases  which  this  office  has  been 
handling  for  change  of  status,  although  alien 
registration  address  reports  had  been  filed 
at  the  proper  time  and  at  the  proi>er  place, 
there  was  never  any  check  by  the  local  office 
of  this  and  I  doubt  myself  whether  there  ever 
is  much  of  a  check  with  these  records  which 
seem  to  be  merely  acciimulated  and  not  used. 
So  far  as  making  the  nonfiling  of  address 
report  a  cause  for  deportation.  It  certainly 
would  make  America  approach  the  status  of 
a  police  state. 

In  my  experience  here  In  Massachusetts, 
the  members  of  religious  orders  have  fre- 
quently neglected  to  file  these  address  reports 
because  they  do  not  read  the  papers  and  are 
not  aware  of  the  requirement  of  the  law. 
I  am  sure  Senator  McCaxran  would  be  as 
aghast  as  I  am  at  the  thought  of  a  measure 
which  would  penalize  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  do  nothing  but  good  and  whose 
prayers  we  all  certainly  need. 

I  think  there  Is  an  Immigration  measure 
needed  at  the  present  time  to  Implement  the 
President's  message.  The  Celler  bill  would 
do  that.  If  a  basic  Immigration  statute  is 
to  be  passed  at  this  time,  the  Lehman- 
Humphrey-Roosevelt  blU  Is  a  much  better 
blU  from  the  point  of  view  of  new  Immigra- 
tion than  the  Walter-McCarran  measure. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  1950  census  can- 
not be  used  In  computation  of  quotas.  The 
census  was  taken  2  years  ago  and  with  mod- 
ern machinery  It  would  appear  very  strange 
if  there  Is  not  sufficient  data  available  to 
come  to  some  computation  of  the  quota. 
The  1920  figures  are  completely  wrong  so  far 
as  present  residential  figures  are  concerned. 
More  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians 
entered  the  United  States  under  the  dis- 
placed persons  law  than  had  come  to  the 
United  States  under  our  regular  quota  laws 
since  1924.  Thte  fact  can  easily  be  checked 
by  the  almanac. 

It  Is  a  great  hardship  to  have  recent  immi- 
grants have  such  terrincally  long  waits  on 
quotas  because  the  quota  for  the  country 
from  which  they  came  was  set  In  1920  before 
the  large  number  of  their  group  arrived. 


I  know  you  also  have  had  an  open-minded 
attitude  toward  migration  and  are  near 
enough  to  yoiu-  constituency,  which  Is  largely 
second-generation  immigrant,  to  realise  that 
there  are  many  Americana  who  would  like  to 
see  the  change  In  this  quota  situation.  I 
hope  that  you  wlU  be  Interested  as  ever  In 
this  matter. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Aucs  WunvaiD  O'CoMNoa, 

Attorney  at  Law. 


The  Smear  Boys  Arc  at  It  Af  am 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  Honeoye 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times  has  come  one  of 
the  most  forthright,  hard-hitting  at- 
tacks against  the  national  cancer  of 
racial  and  religious  bigotry  which  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  in  a  long 
time.  It  is  deserving  of  a  thoughtful 
reading  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
which  is  my  reason  for  obtaining  per- 
mission for  its  insertion.  This  modest 
village  of  1.500  population  deserves  con- 
gratulations for  supporting  a  paper 
which  so  courageously  speaks  out  against 
unwarranted  attacks  from  low  quarters. 

This  type  of  contemptuous  propagan- 
da must  be  fought,  not  only  by  fearless 
newsmen,  but  by  every  citizen.  That  is 
true  when  the  smears  are  directed  at 
those  with  whom  we  may  disagree  even 
more  than  when  those  with  whom  we 
agree  are  under  attack.  Each  of  us 
could  be  the  subject  of  such  abuse,  for 
we  are  all  vulnerable.  We  are  all  im- 
migrants or  descendants  of  immigrants, 
and  even  the  American  Indian,  the  first 
settler  of  our  country,  can  be  made  a 
target  of  soiled  racialism.  We  are  all 
religiously  unacceptable  in  some  quar- 
ters and  even  if  we  are  saints,  a  status 
for  which  few  can  qualify,  that  does  not 
show  up  until  we  are  dead. 

We  must  never  relent  in  our  efforts 
to  stamp  out  disease  and  filth,  whether 
it  be  of  the  body  or  mind.  Remarkable 
headway  is  being  made  in  science  to 
combat  the  former,  and  we  must  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  latter.  Education,  truth, 
and  respect  are  the  best  disinfectants  to 
clean  out  destructive  prejudice.  We 
should  all  have  a  full  supply  and  be 
ready  to  give  away  samples  at  any  time. 
If  we  are  lax.  or  afraid,  or  give  credence 
to  perverted  racial  and  religious  ideas, 
we  shall  be  guilty  of  the  conscious  de- 
struction of  our  free  world. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Smxak  Bots  Axe  at  It  Aoaut 

National  politics,  or  any  pontics  for  that 
matter,  are  not  our  forte  from  an  editorial 
standpoint,  but  an  attempt  at  character  as- 
sassination In  America  Is  ova  btislness.  and 
the  business  of  every  newspaperman  In  the 
country,  big  or  small.  We  refer  to  the  pres- 
ent campaign  underway  to  smear  Gen. 
Dwigbt  D.  Elsenhower. 

This  week's  maU  brought  to  our  desk  a 
circular  advertising  a  special  edition  of  Head- 
lines, with  offices  at  342  Madison  Avenue. 
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'  Tork.  N.  T..  offering  us  the  opportunity 
(free  to  editors  on  request)  to  read  "all  the 
facta  that  should  be  printed"  In  a  paasphlet 
entitled  'HMTho's  Promoting  and  What's  Be- 
hind 'We  Uke  Ike'."  This  single-page  bro- 
chure is  covered  with  headlines  detrimental 
to  Klaenhower  (quote)  "Beds,  Mew  Dealers 
use  Ike  In  plot  to  hold  power";  "Ike  eoddlcd 
Communists  while  President  of  Oolumbia 
Dnlveralty":  "Accused  Red  agent  Joe  Bamee 
helped  General  Ike  write  his  book";  "Eu- 
ropeans say  elect  Dee  or  else,  states  Bed 
school  prezy."  and  many  more.  There  is  no 
way  for  the  recipient  of  this  circular  to  know 
whether  Headlines  Is  for  or  against  Elsen- 
hower untU  he  sends  ao  cents  to  get  on  the 
sucker  list  {ttea  to  editors  on  request). 

We  credit  Time  lilagazlne,  liay  6,  19S2. 
with  the  foUowlng:  "Another  kind  of  smear 
comes  In  a  16-page  pamphlet,  HeadUnee  and 
What's  Behind  Them  ("for  students,  writers 
and  speakers").  A  streamer  on  the  front 
page  blares  the  message;  Reds.  New  Dealers 
use  Ike  In  plot  to  bold  power.  Behind  Head- 
lines Is  pli>oe-neced  Joseph  P.  Kamp.  who 
edited  the  Awakener — well-loved  by  the 
Nad*— from  1033  iwtU  iU  death  In  1836.  In 
1944  be  was  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress 
and  sentenced  (in  IMS)  to  4  months  In 
prison.  Kamp's  touch  Is  far  from  subtle: 
he  fans  antl-Semltlc  feelings  by  picturing 
prominent  Jews  who  are  supporting  Ike". 

We  have  seen  further  evidence  of  at- 
tempted smears  on  Elsenhower.  Another 
quote  from  Time  (May  5.  1862)  Is  as  follows: 
*  *  *  their  common  purpose  (of  poison 
pen  articles)  *  •  *  Is  the  big  smear. 
With  a  calculated  appeal  to  the  varying 
prejudices  of  their  Intended  readers,  they 
portray  Ike  in  bewildering  succession  as  a 
Roman  CathoUc,  a  sick  man,  a  Jew,  a  war- 
monger, a  white  supremacist,  a  coddler  of 
Negro  troops,  s  tool  of  Russia,  a  lackey  of 
Wall  Street,  a  front  for  New  Dealers,  and  a 
pal  of  Joe  Stalin 's." 

With  no  further  quotes  we  now  ask  every 
reader  who  might  possibly  tie  this  editorial 
to  fight  such  contemptuous  propaganda 
against  Elsenhower,  or  any  other  figure  in 
public  life  in  America. 

The  smears  against  Alfred  K.  Smith  dur- 
ing the  year  he  was  a  presidential  candi- 
date were  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation.  Started 
by  subversive  groups  whose  sole  purpose 
was  to  turn  one  American  against  another; 
sect  against  sect:  creed  against  creed,  they 
succeeded  In  bringing  out  a  fotil  train  of 
thought  In  the  minds  of  every  bigot  that 
ever  read,  or  heard  them. 

This  undercurrent  of  character  filth 
against  Elsenhower  can,  and  must  be 
stopped  by  every  Intelligent  American  In 
the  land,  be  he  Catholic,  Jew,  Protestant, 
Negro,  or  plain,  ordinary  John  Doe.  It  Is 
the  work  of  crackpot*  with  but  one  desire — to 
turn  humans  Into  dirty,  sUtherlng  amoebae. 
Intent  on  deetroylng  what  God  Intended 
to  be  mankind.  They  seek  no  political  vic- 
tory: they  represent  no  part  of  Democratle 
or  Republican  phUosophy;  they  have  no 
thoughts  toward  "peace  and  good  will  for  aU 
men,"  they  hope  only  for  utter  destruction 
of  the  dignity  of  man. 

Americans  can  bring  a  halt  to  this  TUeneas. 
Not  by  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  such  trtpe.  but 
by  listening.  Listen  to  every  word  of  It. 
Seek  out  those  who  carry  such  rabble-rousing 
cant  and  find  Its  source.  Demand  that  It 
be  repeated  In  front  of  others;  In  your  home, 
your  office,  your  club,  on  the  street  comer. 
Milk  these  common  carriers  for  every  word 
of  their  diatribe  and  then  act. 

Demand  proof  of  each  statement.  Dont 
let  them  back  down.  If  It  Is  printed  matter 
they  show,  ask  where  ttaey  got  It.  Tare* 
In  no  few  words  an  admission  of  where  such 
materials  came  from.  If  the  imprecation  la 
presented  In  the  form  of  a  )oke,  force  an 
explanation  of  Its  humor.  Should  the  teU^ 
be  brash  enough  to  hint  at  religious,  racial 
or  fraternal  derogation,  demand  to  know 
If  what  they  are  telling  Is  an  example  of  their 


thinking  at  church,  or  among  their  country- 
men, or  at  their  social  gattierlngs. 

You  klU  rats  by  routing  them  out,  or  fill- 
ing their  hldeotits  with  a  prepared  toxin. 
■niat  Is  the  only  way  to  rid  this  NaUon  of 
character-killing  fanatics.     Make  them  show 

Snt  at  tbelr  statements,  and,  better  still, 
1  them  off  with  their  own  poison. 
We  may  be  at  loggerheads  politleaUy,  but 
let's  keep  on  an  even  keel  in  decency  for  the 
sake  of  all  Amerlea. 


The  Best  Way  To  Stop  G>iiiiirao!nii  Hen 
at  Home 
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Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marka  In  the  Rkcokd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing sermon  by  Rev.  Wales  E.  Smith, 
minister.  First  Christian  Church,  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.: 

T8X  BasT  WsT  To  8tcm>  ComnnvisM  Haaa 
ST  Bomb 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  symbolic  con- 
flicts of  our  generation  is  the  story  of  Whlt- 
taker  Chambers  and  Alger  Hiss.  Pew  people 
realize  that,  as  Chambers  says,  he  and  Hiss 
are  more  than  thenuelves;  they  are  sym- 
bols of  two  answers  to  our  present  world 
crisis.  Likewise  few  know  that  the  gravest 
issue  confronting  the  world  today  is  the 
sickness  of  our  modem  society — ow  west- 
em  civilization. 

Chambers'  life  story  reveals,  in  effect,  that 
western  civilization  can  be  saved;  that  de- 
mocracy can  accomplish  Its  own  cure. 

Hiss  says  by  his  life  that  our  society  is  sick 
beyond  saving,  that  It  should  In  mercy  swiftly 
be  extinguished,  and  that  communism  should 
rapidly  replace  it. 

Christians  and  aU  men  of  other  religions 
ought  to  rise  up  from  their  complacent 
lethargy  and  perceive  that  the  very  actual 
and  real  threat  of  communism  is  far  beyond 
the  perils  of  Russian  aggression.  Commu- 
nism would  be  a  threat  even  If  Rtisslan  truc- 
ulence  should  suddenly  turn  to  cooperation. 

Tiie  real  threat  of  the  Communist  is  that 
he  emphatically  believes  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  change  the  world  now.  His  strength  Is 
In  his  power  to  hold  convictions  and  act 
upon  them.  Communists  manifest  the  pow- 
er to  witness — to  live  or  to  die — for  their 
faith. 

We  will  never  begin  to  stop  communism 
here  at  home,  or  anywhere  around  the  world, 
until  we  recognize  the  place  of  faith  In  the 
Communist  threat — albeit  not  faith  In  God. 

Communism  Is  a  religion — the  religion  of 
atheism. 

The  Communist  envisions  man  without 
Ck>d.  The  Communist  holds  that  man's 
mind  has  displaced  God  as  the  creative  in- 
telligence of  the  world.  In  place  of  God  he 
puts  man.  Nicholas  Nyaradl,  former  Hun- 
garian Minister  of  Finance  and  author  of 
My  Ringside  Seat  in  Moscow,  has  told  how 
In  Moscow  he  discovered  that  the  Soviet 
newspapers  carried  no  word  of  scandal,  sui- 
cide, or  crimes.  He  once  asked  Deputy  Min- 
ister S.  N.  Sergelev  why  this  was  so.  The 
deputy  silenced  Nyaradl  by  saying,  "That  is 
true  also  in  the  West;  look  at  your  splen- 
did Christian  Science  Monitor.  Where  la 
their  news  of  murder,  suicide,  and  death?" 
*7hat  Is  entirely  different,"  Nyaradl  insisted, 
"Clirlstlan  Science  Is  a  religion."  "And  ao," 
Sergelev  replied,  "li  oommunism.** 


In  1040,  a  eorrcepondent  from  the  London 
DaUy  Mall  made  a  e  wc^s*  trip  to  Soviet 
Russia.  He  returned  convinced  that  com- 
munism le  not  only  a  persuasive  religion 
but  that  it  Is  a  highly  organized  one.  Re- 
ported the  correspondent,  Alexander  Clif- 
ford: 

"If  you  Join  the  queue  outside  the  Krem- 
lin and  shove  your  way  through  the  red 
marble  portals  of  Lenin's  tomb,  you  auto- 
matlcaUy  take  your  hat  off.  Tou  have  been 
visiting  a  shrine.  •  •  •  Communism  la' 
now  a  fuUy  fledged  religion  which  claims 
to  be  of  universal  application.  •  •  •  it 
has  a  tremendous  literature  of  commentary 
and  exegesU,  and  all  the  usual  saints,  and 
martyn  and  heretics  •  •  •  it  is  rigidly 
orthodox  and  high  fanatical  •  •  •  and 
•  •  •  this  religion  has  really  got  a  grtp 
on  the  world." 

How  Uttle  do  the  people  of  tlie  west  rec- 
Ojsniae  the  virulence  of  this  new  religion. 
^'^*""  they  realize  communism  Is  a  reli- 
gion evoking  a  stem  discipline,  the  west 
wlU  be  Ineffective  In  halting  the  political 
expressions  of  communism. 

Military  preparation  in  the  present  emer- 
gency Is  doubUess  essential.  American  aid 
to  democracy  everywhere  Is  wise  and  pru- 
dent. Yet.  these  can  do  little  more  than 
contain  Russian  aggression  and  buy  time. 
But  the  Ideals  of  atheistle  eommimlsm  are 
hardly  contained;  they  pass  unseen  across 
all  borders.  Unless  western  dvlllisatlon  be- 
gins to  use  the  time  so  preciously  bought, 
by  turning  to  a  more  effective  power  to  con- 
front eommimlsm.  lU  days  wUl  grow  In- 
creasingly dar'.:. 

The  most  effective  way  to  combat  the  re- 
ligion of  atheism  Is  with  the  higher  religion 
of  theUm.  A  superior  faith,  practiced  and 
lived,  wins  over  an  inferior  one  in  the  lone 
nm  every  time. 

Communism  Is  a  thing  of  the  mind  and 
soul,  a  religion  of  ftdth  In  man  without  Ood. 
The  really  relevant  thing  to  fight  commu- 
nism is  a  superior  faith — a  superior  posi- 
tive and  constructive  faith  with  the  porrer 
to  seize  upon  men's  minds,  the  faith  of  man 
with  God.  In  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  Ood  the 
west  has  such  a  faith.  But  It  has  too  long 
and  too  often  ignored  tt. 

The  first  step  In  stopping  communism 
anywhere  is  to  recognize  communism  as  a 
religion.  The  second  is  to  confront  the  re- 
ligion of  communism  with  a  superior  re- 
ligion. The  crucial  battleground  between 
these  two  faiths  is  the  mind  and  heart  of 
mankind    everywhere. 

The  tragedy  of  our  age  Is  that  having  had 
the  baclcground  of  thelstlc  religion,  the  west 
has  aided  atheistic  religion  by  a  denial  of 
God's  control  and  Influence  over  its  per- 
sonal and  social  life.  The  west  has  been 
thelstlc  In  Its  profession,  but  often  It  has 
been  atheistic  In  practice.  This  is  not  to 
Imply  that  the  east  has  obeyed  the  ethical 
commands  of  Ood.  In  the  east  denial  of 
Ood  has  been  worse.  As  a  result,  it  is  en- 
gulfed by  the  avowed  godles&ness  of  commu- 
nism. If  the  west  does  not  ol>ey  the  com- 
mands of  Godliness,  It  too  will  succumb  to 
the  creeping  poison  of  Its  own  practical 
atheism — the  forerunner  of  communism. 

The  evidence  of  the  religion  of  atheism 
in  the  west  is  not  to  be  found  in  statistics 
for  they  indicate  an  increase  in  religious 
afOllatlon.  Total  United  States  chtirch  mem- 
bership— Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish — 
In  1950  was  about  67  percent  of  the  total 
population,  an  all-time  high. 

It  is  in  conduct  that  western  clvUiaatlon 
expresses  conscious  or  unconscious  atheism. 

The  growth  of  war  and  preparation  for 
war  is  evidence  that  man  Is  disobedient  to 
Ood.  He  denies  the  word  of  God  that  men 
should  beat  their  spears  Into  pnmlng  hooks 
and  their  swords  into  plowshares.  Even 
though  we  in  the  west  view  the  east  as  the 
cause  of  war  today,  nevertheless.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  man — east  and  west — is  at  war, 
tbtis  denying  God's  purpoaea. 


ASOIO 
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Further.  th«  rise  of  an  aggressive  aensate 
culture  In  the  west  Is  bold  evidence  of  the 
religion  of  atheism. 

Consider  our  aggressive  exploitative,  com« 
mercialized  appeal  to  the  senses.  The  to- 
bacco Industry  is  based  essentially  upon 
an  appeal  to  sensation.  Consider  the  tre- 
mendoxu  grip  upon  America  and  the  west,  if 
not  the  whole  world,  this  fascination  ot  sen- 
sation has  attained.  In  America  millions 
cannot  endure  more  than  a  few  wakeful  mo- 
ments without  a  cigarette.  The  American 
Tobacco  Co.  advertises  "Be  Happy  Go  Lucky"' 
In  100  different  languages.  Western  culture 
that  was  indifferent  to  sending  the  Bible 
to  foreign  lands  to  lighten  their  spiritual 
darlcness  gives  covert  approval  to  the  goal 
of  the  tobacco  industry  to  put  a  cigarette  in 
the  mouth  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
throughout  Asia — and  the  world. 

Americans  scarcely  realize  how  deeply  im- 
bedded in  our  life  has  become  this  sensate 
culture.  They  accept  with  little  question 
the  idealization  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
senses  built  up  directly  and  indirectly  by 
the  industries  that  profit  from  this  human 
weakness.  What  else  is  there  in  Intoxica- 
tion? Is  it  not  the  "feeling,"  the  "sensation" 
of  the  loosened  tongue,  the  relaxing  of  pro- 
tective inhibitions,  the  "sense"  of  well- 
being  (however  hallucinatory  it  will  have 
proved  by  "hang-over"  time)  as  another 
"man  of  distinction"  that  the  liqucv  indiis- 
try  exploits?  See  how  the  popular  mind  ac- 
cepts the  public  or  private  dr\inkard  with 
■ballow  laughter,  but  seldom  with  repug- 
nance or  pity.  The  sordid  realism  of  the 
drunkard's  abuse  of  wife  (or  husband)  and 
children  is  glossed  over  or  ignored. 

Our  se^isate  culture  is  constantly  Invert- 
ing values.  Its  fashion  devotees  are  ab- 
sorbed with  the  externals  of  dress.  Last 
Easter  afternoon  more  than  a  thousand  so- 
cialites and  radio  and  film  personalities  had 
brunch  (breakfast  could  only  mean  they 
■pent  Easter  morning  in  bed)  in  the  Bev- 
•rly-Wilshire  Hotel,  and  watched  a  fashion 
•how.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Resvurec- 
tion  of  Christ  the  concern  of  millions  of 
Americans  was  solely  upon  smart  attire  and 
■tand-out  fashion.  Pray  to  God  that  this 
■urely  is  but  the  froth  of  America's  life,  for 
•  society  so  sensate  must  be  as  ripe  for  down- 
fall as  was  Rome  in  its  decadence. 

Is  it  possible  our  sensation-saturated  gen- 
eration can  yet  become  alert  to  its  real  peril? 
Its  capacity  to  think  seriously  has  been 
crippled.  Ite  vulgarity  and  profanity  inch 
their  way  into  sacred  areas  of  morality  and 
religion  either  to  shock  moral  and  religious 
■enslblUtles  or  to  patronize  religion  with 
distorted  and  cheapened  glamor.  The  im- 
pact of  our  sensate  culture  as  epitomized  by 
oozmnercialized  entertainment  has  produced 
A  mind  unwilling  to  face  the  deeper  and 
more  ultimate  issues  of  life. 

Further,  to  stop  communism  here  at  home 
we  must  halt  the  growth  of  political  and 
governmental    secularism. 

The  most  far-reaching  and  Influential  seat 
of  atheistic  secularism  is  the  majority  opin- 
ion in  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  reflected 
throughout  the  Judicial  system.  This  ma- 
jority opinion  has  aggressively  aided  political 
secularism  through  an  extension  of  law  by 
a  phrase  introduced  in  the  Everson  bus  case 
In  1947  and  reaffirmed  in  the  McCollum  de- 
cision of  1948. 

The  long-accepted  relation  between 
church  and  state  was  that  government  could 
not  aid  one  religion,  or  prefer  one  religion 
above  another.  In  practice,  throughout  oiu: 
history,  indirect  aid  to  all  religions  has  been 
the  established  custom.  But  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  intro- 
duced a  new  principle  never  conceived  by 
the  founding  fathers  nor  by  any  legislative 
assembly.  In  between  these  two  accepted 
principles  the  majority  opinion  inserted  the 
phrase,  "aid  all  religions."  The  Supreme 
Court  has  twice  now  said  that  neither  the 
State  nor  the  Federal  Government  can  "aid 


all  religions,"  which  Is  quite  different  from 
aiding  one  religion  or  preferring  one  religion 
above  another. 

The  long-established  principle  of  no  aid 
to  one  religion  nor  preference  of  one  above 
another  is  a  wise  ban  to  sectarianism.  Many 
State'  constitutions  specifically  prohibit  thl^ 
from  governmental  recognition.  But  to  say 
government  cannot  "aid  all  religions"  is  to 
deny  the  services  of  religion  to  large  areas  of 
our  national  life.  This  completely  new  In- 
terpretation brings  the  lull  application  of 
secularism  to  government.  The  Supreme 
Court  effectively  said  that  government 
could  in  no  way  recognize  or  uphold  theism 
or  give  any  evidence  of  the  recognition  of 
a  religion  of  God. 

Secularism  is  the  organization  of  life  aa 
if  God  did  not  exist.  Secularism  drives  out 
public  recognition  of  religion.  In  refusing 
aid  to  all  religions  the  Supreme  Court  asserts 
the  religion  of  atheism.  This  is  almost  pre- 
cisely the  policy  of  Soviet  itussia  toward  re- 
ligion. So  far  has  secularism  prepared 
America  for  communism. 

Do  the  majority  Justices  realize  the  Pan- 
dora's box  they  have  opened?  Do  they  see 
how  far-reaching  in  American  life  will  be  the 
changes   they    have   set   in   motion? 

In  Chicago,  for  many  years  the  Judges  in 
the  divorce  courts  have  conferred  with  the 
priest,  rabbi,  or  minister  of  one  or  both  of 
the  parties  in  a  suit  to  aid  in  reconciling  the 
couple.  But  now  comes  an  order  from  th« 
Illinois  State  Supreme  Coxirt  directing  the 
Chicago  divorce  court  Judges  to  cease  and 
desist  from  conferring  with  clergjrmen.  The 
reason  given  for  this  order  is  that  it  Is  an  aid 
to  "all  religions,"  and  therefore  is  unconsti- 
tutional under  the  Everson  and  McCollum 
decisions. 

In  Louisiana  a  suit  has  been  entered  to 
remove  the  statue  of  a  Roman  Catholic  saint 
from  a  public  park.  In  New  York  there  has 
been  brought  a  suit  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  a  war  memorial  on  which  are  engraved  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  Classic  Hebrew. 
Plays  or  music  in  the  public  schools  which 
mention  Cod  or  are  religious  in  words  or  in 
theme  are  under  attack,  as  is  also  exciosed 
absence  for  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
religious  observances.  Suits  against  chap- 
laincies in  the  Armed  Forces,  In  prisons  and 
hospitals  are  expected  because  they  "aid  all 
religions."  All  these  practices,  long  ap- 
prov  i  In  American  life,  are  now  alleged  to 
be  unconstitutional.  In  this  insidious  way 
a  handful  of  men  effectively  remove  theistic 
religion  from  spheres  of  government  and 
make  atheism  become  the  unofllclal  religion 
of  our  land. 

The  best  place  to  stop  communism  here  at 
home  is  to  stop  aiding  atheism  In  govern- 
ment and  start  encouraging  theistic  religion 
as  expressed  in  the  main  articles  of  the  Ju- 
deo-Chrlstlan  religion. 

In  our  own  community  the  city  council  of 
Santa  Monica  has  twice  In  the  past  12  months 
been  formally  requested  to  open  their  public 
sessions  with  an  Invocation  to  Ood.  To  them 
It  was  suggested  that  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber express  this  prayer,  or  that  a  different 
Protestant  minister,  Catholic  priest,  or  Jew- 
ish rabbi,  be  invited  in  rotation  to  express 
the  prayer  of  the  community  to  Ood— asking 
His  wisdom  to  be  upon  the  city's  govern, 
ment  and  the  blessings  of  the  Creator  to  be 
continued  upon  its  people.  But  the  answer 
of  the  city  council  was  "No";  not  in  reference 
to  the  supreme  court  decisions,  be  it  noted, 
but  as  an  unrecognized  expression  of  the 
secularism  In  the  very  air  breathed  uncon- 
sciously by  western  civilization.  Two  city 
councilmen  voted  in  favor  of  recognizing 
God  and  Invoking  His  blessings  at  the  council 
meetings.  Do  the  other  five  realize  how 
much  they  become  unwitting  allies  of  com- 
munism by  this  back-handed  recognition  of 
secularism  and  atheism? 

Further  If  we  are  to  stop  communism  here 
at  home  we  must  establish  the  dominance  of 
high  religion  above  low  sectarianism. 


Sectarianism  Insists  that  solely  its  mlnut* 
definitions  of  God  shall  be  expressed  pub- 
licly: otherwiae  it  can  approve  none.  Thla 
dog-in-the-manger  attitude  dlscouragea  all 
governmental  expression  of  religion.  Sectar- 
ianism is  a  definite  impediment  to  that  aid 
to  all  religions  which  is  essential  If  we  ar« 
going  to  erect  effective  barriers  to  comnu- 
nlsm  here  at  home. 

The  present  most  effective  and  immediate- 
ly available  agency  to  express  high  religion 
dominant  over  low  sectarianism  is  the  prac- 
tice of  ecumenicity.  This  world  should  no 
longer  be  strange  to  our  ears.  It  simply 
means  "the  whole  household  of  faith."  It 
embraces  all  of  Christendom — all  that  is 
willing  to  remove  its  cramping  sectarianism 
and  recognize  the  existence  of  the  large  area 
of  common  belief.  The  ecumenical  move- 
ment among  the  churches  is  the  hope  of 
Christendom  for  effectively  combating  sec- 
ularism. And  its  spirit  can  be,  and  is,  prac- 
tical in  constructive,  mutually  helpful  rela- 
tions between  Christians  and  Jews. 

Religious  sectarianism  has  directly  con- 
tributed to  secularism,  an  ally  of  atheism 
and  an  aid  to  communism.  Ecumenldsm  is 
the  growing  awareness  of  theistic  religion 
above  narrow  sectarian  limitations.  It  is  the 
conduct  of  life  according  to  high  religion  In 
which  religious  groups  cooperate  and  wcwk 
together,  not  according  to  any  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  but  each  according  to  Its 
own  best. 

The  ecumenical  movement  Is  growing.  In 
the  past  25  years  it  has  become  the  most 
helpful  evidence  that  religion  may  yet  suc- 
cessfully confront  secularism  and  atheism. 
Today  there  are  more  than  700  city,  county, 
and  State  councils  of  churches  through 
which  the  coop>erative  work  of  religion  Is 
being  achieved.  A  generation  ago  there 
were  only  a  few  dozen.  There  are  more  than 
1.800  councils  of  church  women  and  almost 
as  many  ministerial  associations,  all  ex- 
pressing a  relatively  new  trend  toward  a 
religion  rising  above  sectarianism. 

The  Santa  Monica  Bay  Council  of  Churches 
Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  rise  of  this 
ecumenical  spirit.  Supporting  this  council 
Is  a  direct  contribution  locally  that  every, 
one  can  make  to  help  stop  communism  hers 
at  home. 

Men  who  discern  the  pervasive,  perilous, 
and  practical  atheism  of  the  west  wUl  rise 
up  to  share  in  and  support  councils  of 
churches  and  cooperative  religion  as  some- 
thing they  can  do  in  their  own  communi- 
ties  and  churches  to  stop  communism  hers 
•t  home. 

Sectarianism  creates  secularism.  Secular- 
Ism  is  an  arm  of  atheistic  communism.  So 
if  you  really  want  to  help  stop  communism 
here  at  home,  lift  up  ecumenical  high  re- 
ligion. 

Finally  to  stop  communism  there  must  be 
an  enlargement  of  personal  and  social  re- 
ligion put  to  practice,  set  at  work  In  our 
daily  lives. 

This  enlargement  of  personal  and  social 
religion  must  be  deeper  than  ever  before. 
Only  so  will  It  be  able  to  translate  Into  life 
the  faith  In  God  that  is  necessary  to  defeat 
the  godlessness  that  is  communism.  The 
pagan  world  must  be  shown  that  man  with 
God  can  change  the  world  effectively  now 
for  universal  good  far  above  the  specious 
promises  of  man  without  God,  of  atheism  and 
secularism. 

Ultimately,  the  victory  will  hinge  upon 
whether  or  not  Christians  and  Jews  prove 
themselves  willing  to  witness  for  God  In 
the  same  degree  of  personal  risk  and  fidelity 
that  the  Communist  witnesses  for  atheism. 

Will  people  of  religion  in  the  west  be  as 
alert  and  shrewd  for  God  as  the  Communists 
are  vigilant  and  craftly  In  their  planning 
and  living  against  God? 

Will  the  religious  people  of  America  and 
the  west  recognize  their  own  secularism, 
which  has  t>ecome  so  impregnated  In  our  cul- 
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txire  that  It  is  an  accepted  part  of  the  very 
air  we  breathe— allieit  a  poisonoiu  part? 

Unless  we  end  secularism  today  we  con- 
tribute to  a  Communist  victory  tomorrow. 
This  is  something  everyone  can  do.  Every- 
one can  help  stop  communism  here  at  home 
by  recognizing  it  as  religion  against  God. 
The  most  effective  strokes  to  defeat  the  hor- 
rors of  communism  are  to  be  taken  in  otir 
own  communities,  in  our  public  life,  and 
deep  within  our  own  lives. 

Until  we  are  willing  to  replace  secularism 
with  theism,  sectarianism  with  ecumeni- 
city, and  empty  words  with  religious  deeds, 
we  will  not  have  taken  the  most  significant 
strokes  possible  against  communism  here  at 
home  or  anywhere  around  the  world. 

Until  you  have  begun  a  dedicated  obedi- 
ence to  Ood,  you  have  not  done  what  you 
can  do  to  stop  communism  here  at  h<Hne. 


What  Is  Right  With  the  Democratic  Party 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  wnooNBiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15, 19S2 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  9,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  India  Ed- 
wards, vice  chairman.  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  Director  Women's 
Division,  addressed  the  State-wide  con- 
ference. Democratic  Women's  Advisory 
Committee  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mrs. 
Edwards  delivered  an  excellent  speech 
on  the  issues  confronting  our  Nation 
and  gave  special  attention  to  the  record 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro,  I  include 
the  address: 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  what 
is  rtght  with  the  Democratic  Party.  Al- 
though it  is  only  May — 8  months  before  the 
election — the  noise  of  the  opposition  is  al- 
ready reaching  thunderous  proportions. 
Scare  headlines  and  hysterical  radio  com- 
menutors  are  helping  the  leaders  on  the 
other  side  to  swell  the  chorus. 

The  Republican  leadership  Is  trying  to 
stir  up  fear  among  the  people.  They  say  the 
country  Is  going  to  the  dogs.  They  say 
that  everything  Is  wrong  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Well,  this  has  all  happened  before.  The 
opposition  has  claimed  that  the  country  has 
been  going  to  the  dogs  for  20  years.  To  lis- 
ten to  the  Republicans  and  to  read  the 
pollsters  in  1036.  1»40,  1»44,  and  1048,  you 
wouldn't  have  thought  that  the  Democratic 
leaders  had  a  single  virtue  nor  a  single 
friend  in  the  electorate. 

However,  the  people  see  through  the  mud- 
slinging.  They  know  what's  right  with  the 
Democratic  Party,  because  they  know  what 
Is  right  with  the  country.  And  that  Is  why 
they  are  going  to  vote  for  the  Democratic 
Party  this  year  just  as  they  did  In  the  last 
five  Presidential  elections. 

The  people  know,  that  after  20  years  of 
Democratic  leadership,  they  have  more  Jobs — 
are  earning  more — living  better — they  are 
more  secure — they  are  saving  more — their 
children  have  more  opportunities  than  ever 
before  in  history. 

A  recent  economic  report  that  has  elec- 
trified the  country  describes  the  thrilling 
conquest  of  poverty  In  the  United  States 
In  the  last  20  years. 

This  is  not  a  Government  report.  It  was 
made  by  a  group  of  leading  economists  for 


the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
and  was  reported  in  a  front-page  story  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

The  income  of  millions  of  American  fami- 
lies is  now  such  that  they  can  feel  that  they 
have  achieved  the  American  dream  of  being 
comfortably  fixed.  As  a  result  of  little-ap- 
preciated changes  in  the  distribution  of  a 
rapidly  growing  national  Income,  the  United 
States  has  gone  about  halfway  toward  elim- 
inating Inequities  In  incomes.  But  it  has 
done  this  not  by  leveling  down,  but  by  level- 
ing up. 

The  very  poor  have  become  fewer  by  two- 
thirds.  In  1939.  three  out  of  four  families 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year;  today 
only  one  out  of  three  is  in  that  class.  Only 
1  family  in  50  had  an  Income  over  S5,000  in 
1939;  now  1  In  6  has  an  Income  over  $5,000. 
And,  1  American  family  out  of  every  20  has 
an  Income  over  $10,000  today. 

Comparison  of  figvuvs  for  1929 — the  peak 
year  of  Republican  prosperity — with  the 
figures  for  1951  shows  Just  how  well  off  we 
are  today.  We  hear  constantly  that  because 
the  value  of  the  dollar  has  declined,  we  are 
not  really  better  off  today. 

This  is  not  so. 

All  the  figures  that  I  am  going  to  give  have 
been  adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  or  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  which  are  the  same 
thing. 

Every  major  working  group  has  multiplied 
its  Income  several  times  since  1929.  Wage 
and  salary  earners'  incomes  have  nearly 
tripled.  The  income  of  farmers  has  quad- 
rupled. Independent  business  and  profes- 
sional people  have  increased  their  Income 
150  percent  since  1929. 

Democratic  policies  are  right. 

They  have  demonstrated  over  the  20  years 
that  what  is  good  for  the  country  is  good 
for  business.  Today  opportunities  to  get 
ahead  in  business  are  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. Hard  work  pays  off  today  because  the 
national  economy  is  stronger.  The  number 
of  businesses  has  Increased  more  than  a  mil- 
lion since  1929.  Business  fallitfes  have  been 
reduced  by  two-thirds. 

There  was  not  a  single  bank  failure  last 
year.  (There  were  1,453  bank  failures  in 
1932.)  Retail  sales  last  year  were  more  than 
three  times  what  they  were  in  1929.  Expen- 
ditures for  new  plant  and  equipment  were 
214  times  as  great  as  they  were  in  1929,  and 
corporation  total  assets  have  more  than 
doubled.  Corporation  profits,  after  taxes, 
were  also  more  than  twice  the  1929  figure. 
Just  remember  that  these  figures  have  been 
adjusted  to  take  into  accoiuit  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Today  Americans  have  more  automobiles 
•nd  television  sets  and  refrigerators  and 
washing  machines  than  any  other  people 
ever  dreamed  of. 

Despite  the  taxes  that  some  complain 
alx)ut,  America  has  more  money  left  after 
taxes  than  ever  before  In  history.  And  after 
the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living,  too. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story  about  a  man 
who  was  asked:  "For  whom  are  you  going 
to  vote  for  President  in  Novemlier?"  He 
replied:  "Dewey."  "Dewey?  What  are  you 
talking  about?  Dewey's  not  even  running. 
He's  not  a  candidate."  "Well,"  the  man  said. 
"I'm  voting  for  Dewey  anyhow.  I  voted  for 
Dewey  In  1944  and  I  voted  for  Dewey  In  1948, 
and  I  never  had  it  so  good." 

With  ail  this  Democratic  record  of  produc- 
tive miracles  and  prosperity,  you'd  think  the 
prophets  of  doom  would  give  up.  But  the 
future  is  always  black  to  these  fellows — they 
still  wall:  "The  end  is  near.  This  is  social- 
ism." 

We  dont  pay  any  attention  to  these  dire 
prophesies,  however,  because  they've  been 
going  on  for  65  years  or  more — ever  since  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  called  social- 
ism in  1887.  Proposals  for  the  8-hour  day 
were  branded  socialism,  anarchy,  confisca- 


tion, as  long  ago  as  1903.  In  1904,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  put  "man's  liberty  in  peril,** 
no  less. 

The  opposition  called  the  Parcel  Post  Act 
of  1913  socialistic  and  paternalictic — imag- 
ine that.  And  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
President  Wilson's  administration — the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System — was  smeared  the  same 
way.  By  1916,  these  words  were  pretty  shop- 
worn, but  the  reactionaries  continued  to 
shout  governmental  paternalism,  bureauc- 
racy, and  indefensible  centralization  at  guess 
what? — Federal  aid  to  highways. 

Most  of  us  remember  how  every  piece  of 
New  Deal  legislation  suffered  the  same  on- 
slaught of  scare  words.  The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  bank-In- 
surance law  that  has  done  away  with  bank 
failures,  was  said  to  t>e  "the  end  of  the 
American  banking  system"  by  the  man  who 
ran  for  President  on  the  Republican  ticket 
In  1936.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  all  other  reforms  were  de- 
nounced as  socialism  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other. 

The  truth  is  that  these  landmarks  of 
liberal  legislation  are  not  only  not  socialism; 
they  are,  in  fact,  what  make  capitalism 
work. 

A  letter  we  received  the  other  day  from 
a  man  in  Landover  Hills,  Md.,  is  an  Im^H^s- 
sive  testimonial  to  this  fact.     It  reads : 

"I  am  now  61.  Father  of  six.  Had  a  very 
difficult  time  struggling  to  rear  a  family 
under  an  unjiist  economic  sjrstem.  The 
Democrats  have  been  'In'  for  20  years  now. 
I  was  a  pauper  when  they  took  over  the 
leadership  under  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. Now  I  live  in  a  six-room  modern  house 
with  all  modern  conveniences  and  have  a 
substantial  savings  account  at  the  bank.  I 
earn  my  livelihood  working  with  my  hands. 
Am  still  employed  at  decent,  living  wages.  I 
am  thankful  to  the  great  Jehovah  and  the 
Democratic  Party." 

Our  programs  of  social  security  and  un- 
employment insxu'ance  are  not  socialism, 
either.  They  are  removing  the  fear  of  un- 
employment, dependency  or  poverty  in  old 
age,  and  have  cushioned  our  economic  sys- 
tem against  the  severe  swings  of  boom  and 
bust. 

There  isn't  any  evidence  that  the  niajor'.ty 
of  the  voters  are  ever  frightened  by  this 
socialism  talk.  Milwaukee  voters,  in  their 
nonpartisan  mayorallty  elections,  elected  a 
Socialist  as  mayor  many  times.  This  mayor, 
Daniel  W.  Hoan,  served  from  1916  to  1940 
and  brought  national  and .  International 
fame  to  Milwaukee  by  his  record  of  good, 
clean  government.  The  present  mayor  of 
Milwaukee,  Prank  Zetdler,  also  a  Socialist, 
was  elected  by  a  2  to  1  vote,  so  MUwaukee 
proved  again  that  the  word  "socialism"  does 
not  frighten  them. 

One  of  the  great  bugaboos  is  that  inte- 
grated flood  control,  reclamation,  and  public 
power  programs  along  the  line  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  would  somehow  in- 
fringe upon  States  rights  and  cause  Federal 
regimentation. 

The  answer  to  that  has  occurred  this  spring 
along  the  Missouri  River,  where  fiood  dam- 
age amounts  to  millions  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  broad,  effective  program  to  ciirb  fioods 
and  conserve  our  resources. 

The  scare  words  may  have  frightened  Con- 
gress away  from  appropriating  enough  money 
to  prevent  floods,  but  the  scare  words  did  not 
stop  the  Missouri  from  damaging  farms  and 
homes  and  factories  as  the  Big  Muddy  burst 
its  banks  in  the  spring  fiood. 

The  private  enterprise  economy  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  would  be  a  lot  better  off  today 
if  the  people  who  spend  their  time  damning 
flood  control  as  socialistic  had  been  darn- 
ing rivers  instead. 

The  calamity  howlers  also  say  that  the  na- 
tional debt  is  leading  us  into  bankruptcy.  A 
hard-headed,  not  an  hysterical,  analyi^  of 
the  debt  (which  Is  mostly  a  result  of  war 
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MMl  deprcMlon)  khovs  that  this  la  •  falae 
fear.  Erery  businesaman  knows  that  a  rise 
in  debt  is  a  part  of  the  normal  growth  of 
oorporations.  and  It  la  also  a  normal  part  of 
Um  growth  of  nations. 

Corporations  last  year  spent  over  6  per- 
o«at  ot  their  Income  to  carry  their  debt. 
Tbte  Is  8  times  more  than  we  as  a  Na- 
tion spent  last  year  to  carry  our  debt.  More- 
over, since  World  War  n,  the  national  in- 
has  increased  3  times  more  than  the 
.  on  the  national  debt.  No  one  ia  wor- 
tlad  about  corporations  being  able  to  carry 
tfebt.  No  one  should  worry  about  the 
debt.  If  we  maintain  prosperity,  and 
Democrats  Intend  to  see  that  we  do. 

The  people  who  would  turn  the  clock  back- 
vard,  believing  a  little  depression  never 
hurt  anyone  would  bring  on  another  de- 
pression which  would  Inevitably  lead  to  a 
greater  national  debt.  The  sufferers  from  a 
war  psychosis  who  say,  "Let's  drop  the  atom 
bomb  and  get  it  over  with"  would  lead  us 
Into  world  war  III — Into  morsd  and  physical 
as  well  as  financial  banlcruptcy. 

Democratic  foreign  policies  are  right  I 

Our  whole  foreign  policy  since  World  War 
n  has  bad  otie  overriding  aim:  To  help  bring 
peace  with  Jtistice  to  the  world  and  at  the 
swue  time  to  avoid  world  war  m.  We  are 
ccncerned  with  the  world,  because  America 
cannot  be  safe  if  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  lost. 
Our  Government  has  been  working  toward 
the  goal  of  world  peace  along  four  paths. 
Kacb  of  these  paths  involves  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  free  world — because  our  al- 
lies— the  other  free  nations — tip  the  balance 
of  world  strength.  The  four  keystones  of  our 
policy  are: 

1.  We  have  in  every  way  supported  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  We  have  greatly  contributed  to  world 
economic  recovery.  We  have  helped  people 
to  help  themselves  through  many  measures: 
UMRRA,  Oreek-Turklsh  aid.  the  Marshall 
plan. 

3.  Paced  with  the  rising  threat  of  Commu- 
nist aggresson.  we  have  strengthened  avu- 
aclves  militarily  and  have  greatly  helped  oth- 
er free  nations  to  biilld  their  strength.  We 
bave  also  Joined  with  other  countries  under 
agreements  such  as  the  Rio  Pact  and  NATO — 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — for 
common  defense. 

4.  We  have  begun  showing  the  econom- 
ically lagging  peoples  of  the  world  how  they 
can  lift  themselves  above  the  peasant's  age- 
old  lot.  Here,  in  this  cooperative  battle 
•gainst  poverty,  lies  our  best  hope  for  world 
peace. 

In  addition,  otir  point  4  program  goes  to 
areas  that  already  provide  us  with  73  percent 
of  our  critical  and  strategic  materials,  and 
can  provide  more  if  they  are  developed. 

The  figures  show  that  our  allies  tip  the 
scales  in  people,  armies,  and  production  in 
our  struggle  with  the  Communist  world.  By 
cooperating  with  other  nations  of  the  free 
world,  we  have  insiired  our  military  secu- 
rity— insured  that  if  war  does  come  we  shall 
not  be  overwhelmed. 

More  important  by  far,  however,  we  are 
tising  this  combined  strength  to  prevent 
world  war  m.  We  and  our  allies  are  using 
this  strength  to  prove  to  the  Communist 
rulers  that  aggression  does  not  pay — the 
world  wui  not  stand  idly  by  while  they  knock 
off  one  free  country  at  a  time.  In  recent 
years  we — with  ova  friends — have  halted  ag- 
gression or  potential  aggression  In  Iran, 
Greece.  Turkey.  Trieste,  Berlin,  Indochina, 
and  Korea. 

Some  isolationists  advocate  withdrawal  to 
this  hemisphere.  This  abandonment  of  our 
friends  would  give  the  Reds  free  run  of  most 
of  the  world.  It  would  threaten  us  in  the 
end  with  war  on  our  own  shores.  The  isola- 
tionists do  not  understand  the  simple  truth 
of  the  wcvds  of  Air  Force  Captain  Jabara 
on  leave  In  Kansas  who  explained:  "I  am 
fighting  In  Korea  to  keep  from  fighting  in 
Wichita." 


Other  neolsolatlonlsts  operate  with  one 
blind  eye — blind  to  Europe  or  blind  to  Asia. 
Under  Democratic  administrations  we  shall 
not  blunder  into  any  of  these  dangerous 
isolationist  trape.  Neither  shall  we  blunder 
into  wild  military  crusades.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  keep  our  heads.  Our  policy  of  col- 
lective secmrity — of  building  collective 
strength — is  the  only  possible  basis  for 
achieving  real  peace. 

We  Democrats  should  be  very  proud  of  our 
record  in  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 

Our  foreign  policy  Is  right  and  our  do- 
mestic policy  is  right. 

In  the  light  of  tills  splendid  record,  men 
and  women  of  sound  Judgment  know  that 
these  great  accomplishments  could  not  have 
been  realized  unless  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  public  servants  were  men  and 
women  of  Integrity. 

Excessive  talk  about  corruption  in  Gov- 
ernment Is  misleading. 

I  know  that  there  is  not  one  of  us  here 
tonight  who  would  excuse  or  condone  cor- 
ruption. It  Is  sickening  to  think  that  any 
American  would  betray  the  trxist  of  public 
office.  But  we  must  remember  that  govern- 
ment is  run  by  people,  and  all  people  are 
not  always  scrupulous  and  honest  all  the 
time.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  honest. 

Also  sickening  are  the  wild  and  Indiscrim- 
inate charges  hurled  at  Government  servants 
in  general.  This  accusation  by  genalization 
is  unfair  and  unjust.  And  it  can  destroy 
the  very  roots  of  our  democratic  system. 

Any  betrayal  of  public  trust  must  be — and 
Is  being  exposed  and  punished. 

Democrats  have  taken  the  lead  in  ferreting 
out  wrongdoing  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
In  the  last  year,  Democratic  Congressmen 
have  investigated  every  type  of  skulduggery 
without  fear  or  favor.  When  Democrats  do 
the  exposing.  I  say  that  this  is  the  sign  of 
a  healthy,  vigorous  party. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
has  been  completely  overhauled.  The  whole 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  been  placed 
under  civil  service. 

During  the  last  year  every  Btireau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  employee  has  filed  with  his 
agency  a  complete  statement  of  his  per- 
sonal finances  for  the  year.  Every  precau- 
tion has  been  taken  to  make  certain  that 
the  Bureau  conforms  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  Integrity  and  personal  conduct. 

We  should  be  careful  not  to  condemn  the 
Innocent,  or  to  make  unwarranted  accusa- 
tions against  the  civil  service  as  a  whole. 
The  average  Federal  employee  is  liard  work- 
ing, honest,  and  intelligent.  He  Is  also 
usually  underpaid.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  staffed  by  earnest,  dedicated 
men  and  women  of  high  caliber  who  deserve 
the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Let  us  remind  the  holier  than  thou  crowd 
that  for  every  official  who  accepts  favors 
there  Is  a  citizen  who  offers  favors.  Fortime 
magazine  said  recently: 

"There  is  excellent  evidence  tliat  the  de- 
mand for  venality  in  government  and  for 
improper  influence  exceeds  the  supply. 
Shocking  numbers  of  American  businessmen 
are  quite  prepared  to  bribe  their  way 
tlu-ough  Washington.  Shocking  numbers  of 
them  persist  in  believing,  even  when  ad- 
vised to  the  contrary,  that  decisions  in  their 
favor  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  purchase 
and  exercise  of  Improper  influence." 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  said  the  other 
day: 

"Of  course,  there  is  a  place  for  construc- 
tive denunciation  •  •  •  but  when  preju- 
dice and  passion  furnish  more  heat  than 
light,  is  It  not  high  time  to  emphasize  that 
attack  is  not  half  as  effective  as  example,  and 
to  confront  those  who  are  so  sure  what  they 
are  against  with  the  pertinent  query,  'What 
are  you  for?'  " 

When  you  ask  Republicans  what  they  are 
lor  today,  they  say  first:   "The  two-party 


system.  The  Democrats  have  been  In  too 
long,"  they  opine,  "so  to  preserve  the  two- 
I>arty  system,  you've  got  to  vote  Republican." 

What  a  ridiculous  reason  to  advance. 
Whoever  heard  of  a  competent  and  experi- 
enced employer  being  discharged  and  a  new 
one  selected  in  his  place  simply  because  the 
competent  and  experienced  one  had  been 
employed  ao  years? 

Moreover,  people  cant  vote  for  a  party 
Just  because  it  hasn't  been  in  for  30  years. 
Voters  must  have  something  to  vote  for. 
The  Republicans  do  not  have  a  program  or 
a  policy.  They  bava  ••  many  foreign  policies 
as  they  have  Candida tas  But  not  every  Re- 
publican candidate  even  has  a  foreign  policy. 
Isolationist  policy  Is  a  better  term  for  soms 
of  them.  Republicans  dont  know  whether 
they  want  a  candidate  who  Is  against  all 
our  domestic  policies  or  one  who  me-too's 
a  few  of  them.  In  short,  they  dont  know 
what  they  are  for;  except  for  one  other 
thing — economy.  That's  a  pretty  safe  sub- 
ject. Everybody  in  the  United  8ut«s  Is  for 
economy. 

But  the  Republicans  are  never  very  specific 
about  what  they  mean  by  economy.  But  III 
tell  you  what  they  mean  by  It.  To  half  the 
party  It  means  cutting  off  the  funds  that  pay 
for  our  world  struggle  against  communism; 
to  the  other  half,  it  means  crrttlng  off  the 
funds  that  pay  for  our  domestic  struggle 
against  porwty  and  ill  baalth  and  huiaaii 
misery. 

When  you  look  at  our  budget,  to  see  where 
the  money  goes,  you  will  see  that  86  percent 
ot  oiu  budget  dollar  next  year  is  going  to 
pay  for  past  wars  and  to  try  to  avoid  future 
wars.  Seventy-three  percent  of  this  figure  Is 
for  security,  which  includes  60  percent  for 
military  services  and  about  18  peroent  for 
mutual  security.  Five  percent  of  It  goes  for 
veterans'  services  and  7  percent  for  interest 
on  the  debt. 

Tliat  leaves  only  15  percent  for  everything 
else.  This  15  percent  Includes  loans  to  busi- 
ness and  agrlcultiu-e;  soil  conservation,  flood 
control,  highways,  airports,  payments  to 
States  for  care  of  the  aged  and  the  needy, 
the  promotion  of  public  health,  crime  con- 
trol, and  correction.  Actually  this  figure 
should  be  only  13  peroent.  for  included  in  it 
are  the  funds  for  atomic-energy  develop- 
ment and  other  defense  aids  such  as  defense 
bousing. 

When  Republicans  talk  about  economy, 
ask  them  exactly  where  they  would  econo- 
mize. Tell  them  you  want  to  know  exactly 
what  Item  in  the  budget  they  would  cut  and 
exactly  how  much  they  would  cut  it  and 
jTist  how  it  could  be  done. 

Women  must  arm  themselves  with  the 
facts  and  the  figures  and  refute  the  false 
claims  and  charges  of  the  opposition.  And. 
as  you  spread  the  word,  you  must  also  get 
out  the  vote. 

Never  before  In  our  history  have  women 
had  such  important  political  influence  with- 
in their  grasp. 

The  recent  Census  Bxireau  figures  reveal 
that  today  there  are  over  a  mUlion  and  a 
half  more  women  than  men  of  voting  age. 

This  mean-  that  the  total  number  of  vot- 
ing-age women  in  this  imporUnt  election 
jrear.  over  49,500.000.  is  greater  tlian  the  total 
vote  cast  in  1048,  which  was  only  a  litUe  over 
48.000.000. 

Thirty-two  States  have  more  voting-age 
women  than  men.  Wisconsin  is  not  one  of 
these  States.  But  you  only  missed  the  boat 
by  3,069  men. 

Women  hold  the  balance  of  power  this  year, 
and  they  can  elect  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  that  will 
support  him. 

Women  are  really  in  this  election,  right  up 
to  their  poodle  cuts.  Women  are  going  to 
be  wooed  and  courted  by  every  candidate,  lo- 
cal and  national.  The  candidates  think  we 
are  powerful  people.  They're  really  count- 
ing on  us. 
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ZiSt  us  make  sure  that  when  the  returns 
are  in  w«  can  say  that  women  did  rise  to  the 
occasion,  that  as  the  voting  majority,  we 
made  sure  that  the  majority  voted. 

One  woman  is  worth  10  men  in  getting  out 
the  vote.  In  the  first  place,  women  usually 
have  more  leisure  to  devote  to  political  ac- 
tivity than  men.  Moreover,  they  know  their 
neighbors  better  than  their  husbands  do. 
They  are  naturals  at  doorbell  ringing.  And. 
as  all  of  us  engaged  in  party  work  know, 
doorbell  ringing  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
getting  out  the  vote. 

Tou  also  know  that  women  are  partic- 
ularly able  to  understand  and  explain  the 
connection  between  voting  privileges  and  the 
local.  State,  and  xutional  Government. 
Women  come  in  contact  with  their  Govern- 
ment in  one  way  or  another  all  day  long. 
Because  of  tlielr  concern  for  their  children, 
women  are  Interested  In  schools,  roads,  wel- 
fare, and  recreational  facilities.  As  house- 
wives, they  understand  economic  legislation. 
Women  know  tiiat  legislation  to  please  the 
special  Intereeta  makes  the  family's  and  the 
Nation's  bills  higher.  As  mothers,  we  ars 
also  determined  to  prevent  world  war  m. 

In  order  to  tackle  these  problems  effec- 
tively, citizens  of  Wisconsin  must  do  some- 
thing about  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
grass.  Of  Wisconsin's  10  RepresenUtlves  in 
the  House,  only  1 — Representative  Ci.eic- 
■ifT  Zaauxau,  of  Milwaukee,  is  a  Democrat. 
Representative  Zablocki  Is  a  splendid  Rep- 
resentative. He  Is  serving  his  constituency 
and  his  country  with  courage  and  distinc- 
tion. Just  last  week  I  read  in  t'^e  CoNoan- 
aiOHAi.  Raooao  a  brilUant  and  effective  an- 
swer that  Representative  Zablocki  made  to 
the  Wisconsin  Chamber  of  Commerce's  at- 
tacks on  our  mutual  security  program.  The 
president  of  the  United  SUtes  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  attempted  to  discredit  the 
whole  program  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
assistance  between  ourselves  and  the  free 
world. 

Representative  Zablocxi  stated  the  facts 
and  the  figures,  and  he  effectively  rebuked 
the  chamber  for  what  the  Baltimore  Sun  has 
called  the  fanciful  and  unchecked  stories 
to  buttress  the  chamber's  opposition  to  any 
part  of  the  foreign -aid  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  committee. 

Wisconsin's  No.  1  political  problem  is  also 
a  national  problem.  The  term  "McCarthy- 
Ism"  has  become  a  symbol  throughout  the 
country  of  shameful  slander  and  character 
assassination. 

Tbe  purpose  of  McCarthyism  is  to  obscure 
the  issues  of  the  coming  campaign  and  keep 
people's  attention  diverted  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  constructive  achievements  in 
maintaining  prosperity,  working  toward 
peace,  and  strengthening  our  democratic 
system. 

As  the  late  Henry  L.  Stimson.  former  Sec- 
fctary  of  State  and  of  War  said: 

"McCarthyism  is :  First,  most  emphatically 
not  the  proper  way  In  which  to  Insure  loy- 
alty of  Government  employees.  If  that  were 
the  real  purpose  of  the  accuser,  he  would 
have  used  the  fully  developed  and  tested 
procedure  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  under  which  the  charges  are 
Investigated  and  weighed  by  men  of  both 
parties  and  unimpeachable  integrity.  The 
fact  that  the  accuser  has  wholly  Ignored  this 
well-established  method  indicates  that  his 
Interest  is  of  a  different  character. 

"Second  •  •  •■  that  indiscriminate 
accusations  of  this  sort  are  doubly  offensive; 
they  damage  the  innocent,  and  they  help 
protect  the  guilty. 

"Third,  the  method  directly  and  danger- 
ously impedes  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  our  Government. 

"Fourth,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that 
*  *  *  this  man  is  not  trying  to  get  rid 
of  known  Communists  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment; he  is  hoping  against  hope  that  he  will 
find  some." 


I  trust  that  all  of  you  have  read  or  will 
read  the  speeches  of  Gen.  Conrad  Snow,  a 
Republican,  who  is  ctuilrman  of  the  State 
Department's  loyalty  board,  made  in  Octo- 
ber 1951  and  February  of  this  year.  The 
loyalty  program  was  inaugurated  by  Presl- 
dent  Truman  in  1947 — 3  years  before  Mc- 
Castht  made  his  first  charge  of  Communists 
in  the  State  Department. 

The  State  Department  has  M.OOO  em- 
ployees. General  Snow  says  his  loyalty  board 
has  investigated  500  employees  where  there 
was  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  concerning  them. 
Of  that  number  only  eight  were  found  to 
be  security  risks.  They  were  security  rlslu 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  none  because 
of  disloyalty  or  because  they  were  Commu- 
nists. General  Snow  says  that  in  no  case 
during  the  4  years  he  has  headed  the  l}oard 
has  there  been  found  a  single  Communist 
working  in  the  State  Department.  General 
Snows  also  says  that  the  purpose  of  McCas- 
TRT's  charges,  of  course,  is  for  his  own  politi- 
cal advancement,  not  in  the  public  interest. 
The  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  say  that  Senator  McCabtht 
has  never  given  them  any  new  or  useful 
Information  on  anyone. 

Life  magazine  said  last  year: 

"If  Houdlnl  were  a  suspected  Communist^ 
he  couldn't  get  near  a  sensitive  Government 
pasrroll  today.  In  short,  Conununist  infil- 
tration of  Government  is  no  longer  a  legiti- 
mate worry." 

To  use  the  word  "Communist"  as  a  loos* 
and  handy  epithet  to  filng  at  any  political 
opponent  is  to  do  the  Communists  a  tre- 
mendous service.  It  hampers  efforts  to  ex- 
pose them  by  creating  confusion.  Mud- 
slinging  of  this  sort  provides  a  sandstorm 
which  blinds  people  to  the  operations  of  the 
real  Communists. 

Indiscriminate  smearing  is  a  base,  im- 
moral, and  corrupt  practice,  and  one  that 
strikes  at  the  very  foundations  of  democ- 
racy. This,  my  friends,  is  real  corruption. 
This  is  not  the  pathetic  picture  of  a  few 
souls  falling  prey  to  materialism  but  the 
sordid  spectable  of  the  big  lie  technique  be- 
ing employed  by  a  member  of  our  highest 
legislative  body. 

The  Democratic  Party  doesn't  Just  talk 
about  communism.  It  does  something 
about  It.  Our  democratic  administration 
has  fought  communism  at  home  and  all  over 
the  world.  President  Truman,  Government 
executives,  and  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  have  forcefully  demonstrated  that  the 
Communist  Party  is  nothing  less  than  an 
arm  of  the  Soviet  military  machine.  Strong 
and  effective  measures  have  protected  the 
American  people  from  subversive  deception. 

This  year  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
pointed  out  that  the  Communist  Party  is 
dwindling.  It  has  dwindled  from  over  54.000 
in  1949  to  around  31.000  today. 

Communism  and  facism  both  thrive  on 
depression  and  poverty.  People  who  have 
good  Jobs,  assured  futiires.  happy  families, 
don't  want  communism.  Prpsperity  Is  DDT 
to  Reds. 

As  the  result  of  patient  Investigation  and 
aggressive  and  skillful  prosecution  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  top  leadership  of 
the  Communist  Party  has  been  tried,  con- 
victed, and  Jailed,  and  the  secondary  leader- 
ship has  been  Indicted. 

Today,  when  our  Nation  is  at  grips  with 
the  serious  world-wide  threat  of  commu- 
nism, it  is  important  to  our  very  existence  to 
identify  and  mark  the  real  Communists  in 
the  United  States.  The  administration  is 
doing  this  In  a  swift,  yet  accurate  and  me- 
thodical way.  and  is  succeeding  In  the  task 
of  eliminating  the  danger  of  subversion  and 
Infiltration. 

Our  democratic  administration  has  effec- 
tively fought  communism  at  home  and 
abroad.  Our  democratic  administration  has 
acted  in  the  real  Interest  of  all  the  people. 

There  is  a  seriotis  difference  in  the  philos- 
ophy, the  program,  and  the  methods  of  the 


Democratic  and  Republican  Parties.  Tba 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  represents 
the  very  worst  element  of  the  Republican 
Party.  He  has  only  scorn  for  the  people. 
He  thinks  that  people  are  so  stupid  that  an 
unscrupulous  charlatan  like  himself  can  use 
the  people  as  dupes  for  his  own  selfish  in- 
terests. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  father  of  owr  party, 
had  this  to  say  in  1833  about  the  differences 
in  the  two  parties: 

"Men  by  their  constitution  are  naturally 
divided  Into  two  parties:  (1)  Those  who  fear 
and  distrust  the  people,  and  wish  to  draw 
all  powers  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
higher  classes;  and  (3)  those  who  Identify 
themselves  with  the  people,  have  confidence 
in  them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as  the 
most  honest  and  safe  •  •  •  depository  of 
the  public  interest." 

The  Democratic  Party,  by  following  th« 
principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  has  cher- 
ished and  considered  all  of  the  people.  Our 
policies  have  been  right.  The  people  Icnow 
they  are  right.  That  is  evident  to  us  every 
day  in  many  ways.  It  will  be  evident  to 
everybody  on  November  4.  1952. 


Woolen  Industry  in  New  Enfland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  iiASSACH  u  sans 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday,  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Herald,  Boston.  Mass.,  of  May 
15.  1952: 

Union  Statesmanship 

The  futiure  of  the  woolen  industry  is  being 
fought  out  in  New  England.  By  accepting  a 
reasonable  contract  with  the  American 
Woolen  Co..  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  CIO.  has  guaranteed  the  indiistry 
2  years  of  industrial  peace  and  a  cooperative 
union  during  tbe  stern  months  ahead.  The 
union  has  acted  In  a  statesmanlike  manner. 

It  has  been  willing  to  go  without  an  ap- 
preciable increase  at  the  same  time  that  the 
steel  union  is  threatening  to  strike  against 
the  Government  if  it  does  not  get  its  full 
demands,  at  the  same  time  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  threatening  to  cripple  the  Nation, 
at  the  same  time  a  local  bus  union  Is  de- 
manding all  or  nothing. 

The  union  could  have  virtually  eliminated 
this  New  England  Industry.  The  mills  are 
here  despite  wage,  power,  and  tax  disadvan- 
tages. "They  are  facing  sharp  competition  in 
a  slump  era  from  synthetics.  Rayon,  ace- 
tate, vlcara.  orlon.  X-61.  acrilan,  dynel, 
nylon,  dacron.  saran.  and  glass  fiber.  That 
is  the  way  the  line-up  reads  against  pure 
wool. 

The  woolen  Industry  cannot  afford  to  com- 
pete against  labor  and  against  scientific 
progress.  Now  that  it  has  received  a  prom- 
ise of  labor  peace.  It  should  have  a  fiu'ther 
Incentive  to  face  the  facts  of  its  present-day 
market  and  the  possibilities  of  new  products, 
and  to  invest  in  progress. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  The  technical  and 
personnel  changes  in  evolving  industrial 
revolution  are  painful. 

But  labor  has  gambled  that  the  woolen 
Industry  can  continue  in  New  England  and 
can.  through  the  use  of  blends  and  syn- 
thetics, maintain  an  important  position  in 
the  textUe  industry.  It  will  take  courage, 
foresight,  and  hard  work.  Tbe  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America  has  indicated  it 
Is  ready. 
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Albert  CUatoB  Vaof  Iw 


t; 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  KARL  C.  KING 

or  PEMNSTLVAMU 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1952 

On  the  life,  charmctor.  and  public  ■errloe  of 
Hon.  Ai^nr  Clikton  Vattgbn.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  oX  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  District, 
It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Albbrt  C. 
Vattghk  when  he  served  as  a  Member  of 
this  distinguished  body,  but  in  succeed- 
ing him  following  his  untimely  deaUi.  I 
have  come  to  know  the  high  esteem  In 
which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  our 
district.  Their  expressions  of  true 
friendship  and  their  praises  of  his  service 
to  the  district  izMiicate  most  clearly  that 
Ab  Vaughn  was  a  Congressman  of  ability 
with  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
good  government. 

To  his  people  and  to  the  country  he 
gave  his  utmost,  actually  dsring  in  the 
service,  for  his  last  conscious  hour  was 
spent  in  completing  a  speech  to  be  de- 
livered before  the  Lehigh  County  Council 
of  Republican  Women.  As  an  example 
of  his  sincerity  and  his  advocacy  of  true 
Americanism.  I  include  this  final  unde- 
livered speech  of  the  late  Congressman 
in  theRicoao: 

It  Is  more  or  leas  unlvmally  accepted  that 
the  alarm  clock  of  history  Is  wound  up  In 
perloda  of  world  crisis  and  proceeds  to  run 
down  between  times.  Presently,  days  are 
Uved  at  the  high  tension  of  alarm.  There  <8 
iinrest  throughout  the  world  because  of  wars 
and  threats  of  global  war;  we  seek  correc- 
tive measiires  after  haphazard  and  super- 
ficial- Inquiry  as  to  the  cause.  Many  pro- 
nounce the  cure  to  He  in  a  vague  liberalism 
wltlkout  realizing  that  liberalism  has  strayed 
far  fr<nn  its  adherence  to  Uberty.  liberal- 
ism, as  preached  and  practiced  today,  is  co- 
incident with  security — the  polar  opposite 
of  liberty.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  an  alibi  for 
socialism  and  centralized  power.  The  bait 
of  man  as  his  brother's  keeper  attracts  many 
of  our  noblest  spirits,  but  the  poisonous 
book  lies  hidden  in  man's  power  over  his 
brother.  Interference,  even  on  another's 
behalf,  la  lncomi>atlbIe  with  freedom,  and 
history  has  shown  it  to  lead  irrevocably  to 
final  relinquishment  of  the  things  in  life  we 
enjoy  and  cherish  most.  Therefore,  the  most 
Important  observation  that  I  have  made 
since  assuming  my  duties  as  your  Repre- 
sentative In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States— and  I  might  say  this  organization 
played  a  great  part  In  making  it  possible  fur 
me  to  become  a  Member  of  the  National 
HoTise  of  Representatives — Is  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  and  Its  supporters  have 
accepted  this  program  of  so-called  liberalism 
as  the  ctire  for  the  ills  of  the  world,  and 
with  such  a  program  I  am  not  In  accord  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  In  the  end  it  will  mean 
the  relinquishment  of  everything  which  has 
made  our  country — in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time  so  far  as  history  Is  con- 
cerned— the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 
To  substantiate  what  is  my  sincere  belief, 
one  has  only  to  refer  to  tiie  history  of  the 
world  for  the  past  two  centuries. 

Americanism  grew  directly  from  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  of  1776;  Europeanism,  as  we 
know  it  today,  from  the  French  Revolution 
of  1789.  Both  revolutions  involved  substan- 
tially the  same  races  of  people.    The  Paris 


mob  which  battered  down  the  doors  of  the 
Bastile  in  1788  firmly  believed  that  \ml- 
versal  Uberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  would 
be  the  reward  of  their  glorious  democratic 
revolution.  But  in  reality,  what  happened? 
The  l^ench  Rev<rtutlon  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  glorified,  society  of  state.  There- 
after, the  European  citizen  ceased  to  be  a 
man  and  became  instead  a  part  of  the  prole- 
tariat, the  aristocracy  or  the  botirgeolsle. 
In  this  manner  the  individual  Buiropean 
lost  bis  intrinsic  importance.  His  person- 
ality was  drowned  In  his  class.  The  Prench 
Revcdutlonary  State  did  not  recognise  itc 
citizens  or  subjects  as  men.  Individuals  ■• 
such  had  no  rights  that  this  strange  new 
government  was  bound  to  respect.  The  basic 
fact  that  each  person  is  an  Indestructibla 
creature  of  God  was  oflBcially  denied  and 
thva.  out  the  window  went  the  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity  which  was  to  be  the  peo- 
ples' reward  for  participation  in  the  rev- 
olution. 

While  this  was  going  on  In  Europe,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  and  see  what  was  tran- 
spiring on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
American  Revolution  was  spinning  In  exact- 
ly the  opposite  direction,  turning  directly 
away  from  collectivism  and  toward  the  basic 
Integrity  of  the  individual  man.  When  the 
Prench  Revolutionaries  were  hammering 
men  into  mere  matter,  the  American  Revolu- 
tionaries were  exalting  and  safeguarding 
man's  spirit.  So  that  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible mistake  about  Its  object  and  purpose, 
our  founding  fathers  caused  the  American 
Republic  officially  and  with  the  first  breath 
of  its  new  life  to  declare:  '^e  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  tliey  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  purstiit 
of  happiness.  That  to  sectire  these  rights, 
governments  are  Instituted  among  men.  de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed."  Here  Is  the  distilled  essence 
of  Americanism  as  stated  in  the  first  official 
doctunent  of  the  new  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  which  we  are  celebrating  this  year.  These 
are  the  eternal  principles  upon  which  o\ir 
Puritans,  Cavaliers,  Catholics,  Protestants, 
Jews,  Gentiles,  French,  German,  Dutch. 
Swedes,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  others  came  to- 
gether on  a  permanent  and  peaceful  basis. 
Because  each  of  them  was  equal  before  God. 
all  of  the  people  were  made  equal  before  the 
law  of  the  land.  Because  their  rights  were 
bestowed  by  their  Heavenly  Creator,  no  pow- 
er on  earth  could  take  those  rights  away. 
Since  God  had  created  each  of  them  as  indi- 
viduals with  personal  and  immortal  destinies, 
no  man,  majority,  or  government  could  here- 
after treat  or  regard  any  of  them  as  an  In- 
distinguishable part  of  a  class  or  group. 
These  are  the  basic  articles  of  our  American 
faith.  They  constitute  the  axis  upon  which 
the  whwls  of  our  dynamic  American  Revolu- 
tion go  round  and  round  even  to  this  hour. 
Granted,  many  of  our  American  conditions 
and  institutions  aire  a  great  deal  less  than 
perfect.    There  are  Inequities  and  injustices 

In  our  coxintry  that  we  can  and  miist  rem- 
edy. But  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the 
United  States  that  any  Europeanism  can  cor- 
rect or  that  a  firm  and  fearless  application 
of  the  principles  of  otir  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence cannot  cure.  On  this  same  premise 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  weU 
as  the  constitutions  of  the  various  States, 
were  based. 

The  political  system  of  our  country  is  defi- 
nitely In  a  class  by  Itself.  The  inalienable 
rights  of  each  person  in  the  land  constituta 
the  substance  of  American  Government.  The 
device  by  which  these  rlghu  can  be  secured 
Is  the  American  form  of  government.  Tha 
Indissoluable  union  of  this  form  and  sub- 
Stance  equals  Americanism  and  It  equals 
nothing  else.    However,  the  American  form 


of  government  is  the  moet  cumbersome  and 
expensive  system  ever  put  into  opantlon. 
lu  separate  and  distinct  authorities  are  di- 
vided Into  six  mutually  exclusive  water-tight 
compartments,  namely,  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  Judicial  of  both  State  and  Federal 
OoTemmenu.  Regardless  of  the  urgency  of 
public  business,  no  one  of  these  authorities 
may  encroach  upon  the  other.  The  salient 
feature  of  this  unique  form  of  government 
Is  an  Involved  system  of  so-caUed  "check 
and  balances."  The  men  who  faablonad 
this  form  of  government  were  thinking  at 
John  Doe's  life,  Uberty.  and  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness: they  beUeved  that  the  least  governed 
are  the  best  governed.  Their  principal  con- 
cern was  not  with  the  efficiency  of  govern- 
ment but  with  the  safety  of  the  God-created 
human  personality. 

In  ISO  years  approximately  40XXM),000  Im- 
migrants entered  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  most  remarkable  peaceful  mass  move- 
ment at  population  in  aU  hlstary,  mlllkw 
at  people  leaving  almost  e^cry  one  of  the 
ooontrtos  of  Europe  to  find  a  common  home 
In  a  place  caUed  the  United  States  of  Amer« 
lea.  Throughout  this  entire  period  tb«r« 
were  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
where  the  climate  was  as  good  or  bettar, 
where  fertile  land  was  even  more  plentiful, 
and  where  there  were  and  stUl  are  fewer 
people  per  square  mile  of  territory.  Never- 
theless the  ImnUgrants  Insisted  upon  ocm- 
ing  here.  A  person's  decision  to  emigrate 
springs  from  two  impulses.  Be  Is  rtlsaatts 
fled  where  he  is  and  he  is  attracted  to  the 
place  where  he  is  going.  What  does  this 
prove?  It  proves  first  of  all  that  the  political 
and  economic  system  of  Europe  Is  now  and 
han  always  been  radically  different  from  the 
political  and  economic  system  of  the  United 
States.  It  proves  finally  that  we  as  ettlSBna 
and  residents  of  the  United  States  excrdae 
one  of  the  highest  and  moat  cloaely  held 
privileges  obtainable  in  the  world.  Few  at 
these  Immigrants  ever  probed  the  mystery 
of  their  transformation  but  they  never 
ceased  to  wonder  at  It. 

Through  many  sncosslve  generations  tiM 
advantages  and  achievements  of  our  country 
were  abundantly  multiplied.  Then,  as  Ita 
benefits  developed  Into  routine,  the  entrane- 
Ing  mystery  of  American  life  ceased  to  chal- 
lenge the  interest  of  its  beneficiaries.  The 
American  system  came  to  be  taken  lor 
granted.  Today,  this  traditional  Amerlcaa 
cnnadiBes  has  disappeared.  America  and 
Americans  have  suddenly  ceased  to  be  diflsr- 
ent  from  other  countries  and  other  peoplas. 
We  have  caught  the  contagion  of  doubt  and 
with  doubt  has  come  discord.  Wide  chasms 
appear  to  separate  the  classes  and  races  and 
other  self-conscious  groups  of  people  who 
now  make  up  the  preecnt  population  of  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  that  traditional 
unity  we  now  propose  that  Ubor  ahaU  make 

a  truce  or  treaty  with  capital:  that  th» 
Gentiles  shall  be  tolerant  of  the  Jews  and 
that  the  special  prlvUeged.  the  undarprlv- 
Ucged.  the  haves  and  the  luivc-nota  shall  be 
permanently  walled  away  from  each  other  by 
the  sharp  barrier  of  a  new  social  conscious- 
ness. The  old  confidence  of  American  prin- 
ciple to  save  mankind  has  given  way  to  fear 
and  frustration.  We  are  now  in  the  prncass 
of  considering  the  proposal  that  the  one 
world  foroed  upon  lu  by  the  atom  bomb 
shall  be  the  old  world  rather  than  the  new. 
The  traditional  pride  In  America  and  the 
traditional  confidence  in  the  potency  of 
American  principle  are  now  dissolved  tn  a 
multitude  of  more  modem  more  realistic 
solutions  produced  in  foreign  countries 
where  the  people  would  give  anything  they 
Pfsess  in  exchange  for  an  opportunity  to 
live  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  envious  ene- 
mies abroad  are  now  Joined  by  powerful 
and  influential  intellectuals  of  the  United 
States  In  a  concerted  drive  to  discredit  the 
American  heritage.     At  the  same  time  the 
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so-called  experts  take  off  for  the  mountains 
of  the  moon  in  search  of  ways  and  means  to 
pacify  and  tinlfy  mankind.  Nevertheless,  the 
historical  fact  remains  that  the  matchless 
American  formula  for  unity  In  freedom  car- 
ries the  best  of  all  obtainable  recommenda- 
tloiu;  namely,  that  it  has  worked.  It  has 
worked  because  it  la  right. 

Our  so-called  experts  are  now  protesting 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  the  freest, 
richest,  and  most  powerful  country  on  earth 
and  trying  to  put  Into  effect  the  very  ideol- 
ogy which  failed  In  the  older  world.  I 
would  like  to  ask  these  experts  a  few  ques- 
tions: 

I.  Doel  the  system  exist  for  the  Individual 
man  or  does  the  individual  man  exist  for  the 
system? 

a.  Is  the  social  order  more  Important  than 
the  people  it  embraces,  or  is  It  the  complete 
opposite? 

3.  Do  we  as  people  have  personal  Individual 
rights  which  the  system  of  government  is 
bound  to  respect;  and  if  so.  can  we  force 
the  system  to  protect  those  rights,  or  are 
we  to  be  an  Indistinguishable  part  of  a  mass, 
class,  or  group  of  the  total  society? 

Do  you  believe  these  questions  are  im- 
portant In  this  country  today  as  never  be- 
fore? I  wotild  like  an  answer  from  our  ex- 
perts who  are  trying  to  change  our  form  of 
Government.  If  we  go  to  complete  statlsm. 
regardless  of  whether  it  be  fascism,  nazlsm, 
socialism,  or  communism,  the  principles  are 
all  taken  from  Marxism,  which  decrees  that 
(1)  man  does  exist  for  the  system:  (3)  the 
social  order  is  all  Important:  (S)  the  indi- 
vidual (you  and  I)  has  no  rights  that  the 
system  Is  bound  to  respect. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that 
state  abcclutlsm  cannot  Justify  its  existence. 
It  has  only  one  purpose — to  destroy  man 
and  therefore  man.  In  self-defense,  must 
destroy  state  absolutism. 

Ws  have  more  bathtubs  here  per  square 
inch  than  Russia  has  per  square  mUe.  We 
have  practically  all  the  private  telephones 
and  automobUes  In  the  world  and  the  high- 
est standards  of  living  ever  attained  by  any 
people  at  any  time  In  history.  Now  that  Is 
well  and  good  and  true  and  important  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  But  what  to  the 
peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world?  We  didn't 
have  this  abundance  of  things  In  1776.  These 
things  are  only  the  consequences  of  the 
American  system  which  has  worked  and  made 
tis  the  freest  and  richest  country  in  the 
world.  We  could  actually,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  stipulate — away  with  the  bath- 
tubs and  telephones  and  automobiles  and 
television  and  radios  and  still  prove  to  the 
Russians,  Chinese  and  anyone  else  that  we 
didn't  have  these  things  in  1776  but  that  the 
founders  of  this  Nation  rlslced  their  lives, 
fortunes  and  sacred  honor  for  the  legal  es- 
tablishment of  What  they  knew  was  a  sound 
principle  of  eternal  truth  and  that  if  the 
man  is  free  and  Independent  the  material 
t:>itng»  wUl  accrue  to  him  and  follow  Into  bis 
society  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Tes,  we  here  in  our  America  are  free- 
free  from  totalitarian  rule  and  alien  doc- 
trines. It  is  hard  to  t>elieve  that  our  citizens 
of  America  would  complacently  tolerate  fu- 
ture Incursions  against  the  privileges  it  has 
been  ours  to  cherish  and  preserve  these  many 
years.  Today  our  Oovernment  differs  sub- 
stantially from  the  Intent  and  designs  of 
our  forefathers  as  laid  down  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Regretfully  I  am  compelled  to  key- 
note one  thought,  that  the  shocking  cor- 
ruption over  these  10  years  of  Democratic 
domination  wUl  cast  its  shadows  of  shame 
upon  our  history  for  aU  time. 

We  have  seen  the  moral  decadence  of 
officials  in  high  office.  They  pretend  to  be 
unaware  of  the  tactics  of  otir  Conununlst 
enemies.  They  disregard  the  aeriousneae  of 
Infiltration  Into  high  places  under  our  ad- 
ministration by  outright  Communists  and 


persons  of  subversive  tendency.  We  have  the 
right  to  expect  from  our  present-day  leaders 
the  same  courage  and  fortitude  that  moti- 
vated the  great  statesmen  who  presided  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, who  said:  "There  is  no  domestic  prob- 
lem we  cannot  solve  nor  foreign  foe  we  must 
fear."  It  was  on  these  principles  that 
America  was  founded,  on  these  principles 
America  has  grown  and  prospered  and  on 
these  principles,  with  determination  and 
God's  wisdom,  America  will  survive.  In  the 
words  of  that  great  patriot  and  statesman. 
Daniel  Webster,  which  app>ear  above  the  chair 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
"Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  iu  Institutions, 
promote  all  lU  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered." 

The  Lehigh  County  CouncU  of  Republican 
Women  has  always  been  actively  Interested 
In  governmental  affairs  and  your  objective 
has  always  been  the  promotion  of  good  gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  a  great  honor  to  be 
with  you  tonight.  I  shaU  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  continue  to  work  with  you  tmd 
the  other  people  of  our  free  America  toward 
realizing  the  advantages  of  these  proven 
principles  of  government,  which  have  n'\ade 
this  the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  have  a  conunon  heritage.  That 
heritage  is  freedom.  We  have  a  common  ob- 
jective. That  objective  is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  aU  people  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  poUUcal  beliefs. 

No  single  organised  group  was  more  re- 
sponsible than  you  assembled  here  tonight 
for  my  selection  as  your  "servant"  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  ambi- 
tions of  my  lifetime  have  been  fulfilled  and 
with  God's  power  and  guidance  I  will  repre- 
sent you  with  all  the  honesty  and  sincerity 
at  my  command.  May  I  humbly  say,  "I 
thank  you  and  goodnight." 


DevelopmeBt  of  the  Niaf  ara  Falls  and 
River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Poughkeejisle  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  March  10, 
1952,  in  support  of  the  Capehart-Miller 
bill  providing  for  the  redevelopment  of 
Niagara  power  from  the  Niagara  Falls 
and  River  by  private  enterprise.  The 
resolution  follows: 

POUCHKXXPSIK   JtTNIOB 
Chambeb  or  CoMicKacK, 

AprU  3,  1952. 
The  Poughkeepele  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  passed  a  resolution  on  March  10. 
1952.  endorsing  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill. 
S.  2021,  H.  R.  3146.  designed  to  place  the  re- 
development of  Niagara  power  in  the  hands 
Of  private  enterprise. 

The  membership  viewed  with  great  alarm 
the  rapid  strides  being  made  down  the  road 
to  socialism. 

Another  factor  in  the  Poughkeepele  Ju- 
nior Chamber  of  Conunerce  endorsement  of 


the  Capehart-MUltt  bUl  is  that  If  the  redevel- 
opment of  Niagara  la  undertaken  by  private 
enterprise,  there  will  entail  no  expenditure 
of  public  funds  (which  is  now  astronomical), 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  would  produce  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  taxes  estimated  aS 
•23,000,000. 

EtrOENE   V.   CONTE, 

President.  Poughkeepsie  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Report  by  Former  G>B|^ssniaB  Ridiard 
P.  Gale  After  Visitm^  Formosa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  ICINKXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  Formosa  by  our  former 
colleague,  Hon.  Richard  P.  Gale,  who 
so  ably  represented  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Minnesota  in  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh and  Seventy -eighth  Con- 
gresses. Little  by  little  the  truth  came 
out  about  the  Oovernment  of  China,  now 
temporarily  on  Formosa.  A  devastating 
smear  Job  was  done  on  that  Govern- 
ment by  those  determined  to  destroy  it 
because  of  its  clear-headed  recognition 
of  the  menace  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment in  Asia.  I  hope  the  eyes  of  enough 
Americans  will  be  fully  opened  in  time 
to  strengthen  American  policy  in  that 
area. 

TAiwaw  (Pokmosa).  tbx  Land  or  Paoiciax — 
Repttbuc  or  China  Has  Wnx  To  Wnt  Bur 
Needs  UNrrEO  States  Aid 

(By  Richard  P.  Gale) 

What  Is  Taiwan?  Under  the  Japanese  It 
was  Formosa,  an  exceedingly  well-run  col- 
ony, beautiful  to  look  at,  and  profitable  to 
own.  with  mountains  and  adequate  ralnfaU; 
some  coal,  some  minerals,  and  timber;  3,190.- 
000  acres  of  rice  land. 

The  people?  Eight  mllUon  Asians  with 
3.000  years  of  Chinese  background  under- 
lying 60  years  of  Japanese  occupation. 

Today  It's  all  of  this,  and  much  more.  In 
1945  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  moved  into 
Tokyo  and  the  Chinese  Republic  moved  into 
Taiwan. 

They  liberated  the  Island.  Like  locusts 
over  the  paddles  came  the  carpetbaggers, 
ready  and  willing  to  take  all. 

It  was  so  bad  that  the  disillusioned  Tai- 
wanese revolted.  They  didn't  have  a  chance 
because  the  mainlanders  had  the  guns.  Some 
say  10,000  were  liquidated  in  the  1947  inci- 
dent. 

Then  came  the  mainland  debacle.  Taiwan 
was  the  last  stand  for  the  Nationalists,  and 
over  they  came,  a  desperate,  defeated  army. 
The  Island  was  a  mess. 

Many  people  crossed  off  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  Taiwan.  But  MacArthur's  vigorous  voice 
In  the  wilderness  was  faintly  heard  in  Wash- 
ington. • 

The  Seventh  Fleet  steamed  in  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland — between  freedom 
and  slavery.  The  unhappy  Nationalists  were 
safe. 

The  next  act  opens  in  1950 — the  come- 
back. With  great  courage,  the  Generalis- 
simo and  his  really  consecrated  followers 
turned  and  struck  in  a  sudden  purge. 

Out  of  the  temple  went  the  money  diang- 
crs.   Out  went  the  grafters  and  out  went  the 
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veak  In  spirit  who  th<night  It  might  be  bet- 
ter to  play  wltli  the  Communlirts — Jxist  In 


A  couple  of  generals,  the  president  of  th« 
government  sugar  project,  several  high  gOT- 
emment  officials  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention  were  not  only  discharged  from 
ofllce,  they  were  shot. 

What  does  It  look  like  today?  It  looks 
good.  I  talked  with  the  men  running  the 
show,  intelligent,  tried,  and  hardened  by  ad- 
versity— Prime  Minister  Cheng  (up  from  the 
farm).  Governor  Woo  (Grlnnell  College), 
Foreign  Minister  Teh  (concentration  camp 
escapee).  Or.  snu  (agrlciUtxire). 

It's  not  a  democracy,  yet.  Those  who  dis- 
like the  Generalissimo  and  bis  able  wile  say 
It's  a  dictatorship  but  benevolent.  All  agree 
that  Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  both  government 
and  army. 

For  us  Chiang  Is  China.  Like  so  many 
great  men.  the  Generalissimo  Is  a  simple  per- 
son of  humble  origin,  with  flowers  by  his 
desk,  his  wife's  paintings  on  the  wall.  He 
sounds  no  bombast,  wears  no  medals,  affects 
no  rank,  not  even  a  belt  on  hia  nigh-neck 
tunic. 

Shorter  than  you  think,  he  is  leaner  and 
harder  than  you  think.  He  is  young  at  67, 
carries  great  decision  behind  an  easy  smUe, 
Is  unbroken  by  adversity. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  still  the  leader.  If 
he's  a  dictator,  he's  a  most  relaxed  dictator. 
The  government  Is  poor  as  a  church  mouse 
but  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth. 

Ask  Don  King  who  operates  Northwest  Air- 
ways Into  Taiwan.  Ask  Ekalrab  selling 
American  pharmaceuticals,  or  Howard  Jones 
In  the  Embassy.  These  are  the  ones  who 
know  the  squeeze  when  they  see  It. 

Ask  General  Chase  (United  States  mili- 
tary coach)  or  Colonel  Barrett  or  Colonel 
Schmidt.  They  know  what  tised  to  happen 
to  Chinese  Army  supplies. 

Perhaps  it's  the  oriental  austerity  (there 
Isn't  anything  to  graft).  Perhaps  it's  the 
American  eagle  eye  and  Improved  know-how 
In  dispensing  aid.  But  basically  It's  Chinese 
Government  integrity  and  the  ardor  of  a  re- 
formed sinner. 

In  a  military  state  geared  for  real  war 
against  the  Communists,  many  normal  civil- 
ian Interests  get  pushed  aside. 

But  Usten  to  this.  Taxes  collected:  1950, 
aoo  percent  over  1949;  1951,  34  percent  over 
1950. 

Production  Is  the  No.  1  domestic  problem. 
Bectrlc  power  In  1961  was  up  34  percent 
over  I960,  fertlllaer  up  87  percent,  coal  17 
percent,  Ixuaber  4a  percent,  cotton  3rarn  178 
percent,  rice  4  percent — over-all  food  produc- 
tion with  prewar  1937  as  100,  1950—103, 
1961—110. 

Everywhere  In  troubled  Asia,  land  reform 
Is  a  burning  issue.  Prime  Minister  Cheng 
tried  to  start  it  in  China.  "If  there  had 
been  land  reform,  we-  would  still  be  there," 
he  said. 

Cheng  Is  off  to  a  good  start  on  Taiwan  with 
a  farm  rent  celling.  In  the  old  days  rent 
took  up  to  70  percent  of  the  crop,  now  is 
87>^  percent  of  the  crop,  plus  6  year  tenure 
and  a  written  lease.  And  it's  enforced — or 
else. 

When  the  Japanese  left  they  also  left  title 
to  considerable  land  now  seized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  plus  other  Goyemment  lands  amount 
to  455,000  agriciiltural  acres,  all  of  which  Is 
to  be  sold  to  farmer  cq>erators  In  mayimurn 
6-acre  pieces  i<x  2^  times  the  annual  crop, 
10  years  to  pay. 

Zn  1061,  64,000  acres  were  sold.  In  1953, 
100.000  acres  will  go.  This  Isnt  double  talk 
but  a  real  start. 

Still  for  the  future,  but  no  Idle  dream  are 
500.000  acres  one  fourth  the  farm  land — of 
abaentee-owned  land,  the  heart  of  land  re- 


form. Land  daaiflcatlon  to  nearly  done. 
Local  committees  are  being  slowly  elected. 

There's  |ust  one  small  detail — money. 
There  Isnt  any.  The  landlords  want  and 
should  get  a  fahr  price— 7  V^  times  their  an- 
nual rent. 

On  Taiwan  there  is  a  chance  of  less  land- 
lard  resistance.  Today  malnlanders  own 
little  farm  land  but  have  all  the  Influence 
which  makes  It  easier  to  land  reform  some- 
body else's  land. 

To  date  land  reform  has  a  good  start.  Is 
working  wen  and  Is  sure  to  continue.  Kvery- 
body  likes  It  except  the  absentee  landlords 
and  the  money  lenders  who  fattened  on  th» 
poor  tenants  at  10  percent  per  month. 

Here  only  until  they  can  get  back  to  China, 
the  malnlanders  are  powerful  beyond  their 
number.  They  have  seen  and  fought  Com- 
munist*. 

They  hate  Communists  so  much  and  so 
weU  that  there  aren't  many  left  on  the  Is- 
land. If  one  sneaks  over  to  spy,  his  chances 
for  siirvival  are  not  good. 

Quote  from  South  China  Press  In  Hong 
Kong:  "Taipei.  April  1. — Three  Communists 

agents  were  executed  this  morning.  Two 
were  Pormosan  school  teachers  and  the  third 
was  a  farmer." 

There  are  a  lot  of  national  security  police. 
What  else  in  this  kind  of  war? 

At  least  the  countryside  is  safe,  which  It 
Isnt  around  Manila  or  Singapore  (»  Ran- 
goon, or  In  Java. 

Cotintlng  3.000,000  malnlanders.  the  to- 
tal papulation  Is  10,000,000.  At  least  half 
a  million  are  In  uniform  (of  sorts).  The 
army  Is  billeted  everywhere.  Pillboxes  are 
all  over  the  place.  While  talking  with  a 
farmer  on  a  mountain  tea  plantation,  I 
heard  a  quick  burst  of  machine-gun  fire. 
My  interpreter  never  turned  a  hair — "all 
right — they  jtut  practice." 

It's  more  than  the  economy  can  take  ■ 
without  help.  We're  the  help.  Without  us, 
they  would  fold.  In  that  case  we  would  lose 
a  friend  and  the  Communists  would  win 
again.  With  otur  aid  (fllS.OOO.OOO  this  year) 
half  a  mllUon  soldiers  are  loaded  for  Com- 
mimlsts. 

As  of  now  the  army  isnt  ready — not 
enough  shoes,  clothes,  or  even  food.  They 
came  to  the  Island  with  nothing — 3  kinds 
of  rifles,  13  field  guns,  and  no  ammunition. 

An  army  can't  do  It  on  small  arms. 
Tanks?  They're  coming.  Artillery?  Some 
here.  Planes?  Some  trainers.  Technical 
training?    Under  way. 

A  few  Infantry  divisions  have  been  fin- 
ished. My  Army  friends  get  starry  eyed  de- 
scribing the  potential. 

When  you  say  the  men  are  tough,  that  is 
an  understatement.  In  training  they  toss 
live  grenades  at  each  other.  Sometimes  a 
soldier  ducks  a  little  slow  and  It's  Just  too 
bad.  Endurance?  Well,  these  boys  never 
did  anything  but  walk  and  work.  No  cars, 
no  soda  fountains,  no  snack  bars. 

CfBcers?  Junior  officers  lack  technical 
training  for  mechanized  modern  war,  tanks 
aren't  automatic  and  maintenance  doesn't 
Just  happen.     Hot  do  trucks  rim  forever. 

General  officers  lack  concept  of  mechan- 
ized tactics.  Of  the  six  commands,  three  are 
In  excellent  hands  and  none  of  them  in  bad 
hands.  There  are,  perhaps,  too  many  gen- 
erals. 

Almost  all  the  men  have  been  in  action 
and  all  the  ofllcers.    Proven  and  tried,  the 

officers,  like  the  men,  are  potentially  tojw 

really  good  In  any  man's  language. 

The  most  priceless  Item  we  can't  supply 
because  money  can't  buy  It  and  because  they 
have  it  already — the  will  to  win. 

Many  countries  are  tired,  and  don't  care. 
Not  so  the  Republic  of  China.  These  people 
aren't  tired  and  they  do  care  a  lot.  What- 
ever It  1»— they've  got  It. 


Sonetimif  Ab««t  ftim't  Roalt 

EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSET 

or  HTW  KSXKO 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESXNTATIVES 
Fridmw,  Mmg  1$.  I»t2 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
placing  Id  the  Ricord  a  copy  of  a  speech 
made  by  Senor  Ernesto  Romero,  man- 
ager of  the  Peruvian  Road  Association. 
Lima,  Peru,  which  should  be  of  great 
Interest  to  the  American  people. 

Peru  is  a  very  friendly  and  extremely 
democratic  country,  and  the  people  of 
Peru,  like  the  American  people,  are  care- 
fully nurturing  democracy  and  doing  all 
they  can  to  eliminate  communism. 

The  speech  follows: 

BoMKruiMo    Abottt   Paau's   Roaos 
(By  Ernesto  Romero) 

When  the  Inca  In  Cusoo,  capital  of  an- 
cient Peru,  situated  more  than  800  Itllo- 
meters  from  the  sea  and  separated  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  two  elevated  cordllleras, 
wanted  to  entertain  some  ambassadors  in 
ritual  ceremonies,  he  made  a  signal  with 
his  hand,  and  a  legion  composed  of  thou- 
sands of  "chasquls,"  or  swift  runners,  raced 
along  an  extended  and  well-paved  road  to 
bring  forth  the  extremely  delicious  product* 
of  our  rich  coast.  Today,  when  looking  at 
the  road  map  of  Peru,  we  see  that  we  are 
rebuilding  that  old  network  of  roads — de- 
stroyed 400  years  ago— which  lised  to  unite 
Into  a  complete  whole  the  Irrigation  works 
and  oth(  r  economic  resources  with  the  peace- 
ful and  productive  labor  of  an  industrious, 
progressive,  and  dynamic  population.  The 
cultural  ideal  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  was  the 
unity  of  the  hemisphere.  This  dvlllzlng 
urge  used  to  parallel  a  similar  effort  made 
by  the  Astec  Empire  of  Mexico. 

Today,  21  American  nations  are  engaged 
in  making  that  old  aspiration  a  reality.  And 
Peru  wishes  to  revive  that  creative  tirge  of 
the  land,  which  is  the  message  of  progresa 
and  liberty  that  all  America  Is  giving  to  the 
world.  But  at  the  present  time,  after  the 
years  during  which  we  have  experienced 
grave  difficulties,  the  road  problem  of  Peru 
is  the  first  step  that  must  be  taken  towari^ 
that  ideal.  It  la  a  tremendous  problem  for 
aux  Nation  owing  to  peculiar  factors  of  an 
economic  and  topographical  order. 

We  shaU  explain  our  position  with  the 
presentation  of  some  figures  which  are  more 
eloquent  than  words.  Peru  has  an  area  of 
1,242.040  square  kUometers,  with  8,400,000 
inhabitants,  that  is  to  say.  7  inhabitants  per 
square  kilometer.  This  Is  the  area  occupied 
by  Spain.  Portugal,  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Switzerland  combined;  but  the 
total  population  of  those  countries  is  about 
97.000,000,  that  Is.  about  80  InhablUnta  per 
square  kilometer,  or  more  than  10  times  the 
population  density  of  Peru.  If  we  look  into 
our  position  from  what  I  may  call  a  static 
point  Of  view,  the  picture  appears  with  serene 
and  optimistic  colors.  Such  would  be  the 
case  if  We  woxild  resign  o\irseIves  to  What 
little  we  have. 

But  we  are  moved  by  the  progressive  spirit. 
It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  to  view  the  prob- 
lem from  the  dynamic  point  of  view,  and  la 
this  manner  the  result  Li  as  follows:  our 
vast  territory  needs  more  roads  and  more 
highways  and  that  network  that  vre  need  so 
bckdiy  miist  be  constructed  with  the  efforts  of 
only  a  few.  To  be  more  precise,  1  am  ob- 
liged to  state  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
our  population  has  any  Influence  In  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country.    I  believe  that  In 
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mentioning  the  figure  of  3.000.000  inhabi- 
tants. I  am  not  too  pessimistic.  Our  total 
network  of  roads  and  highways  is  now  about 
36.000  kilometers.  This  means  that  each  in- 
habitant has  to  contribute  the  equivalent 
of  the  cost  of  18  meters  of  road.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  the  contribution 
per  Inhabitant  for  the  oame  purpose  does  not 
reach  more  than  3  centimeters.  If  we  base  our 
figures  on  the  year  1950.  with  3,009.000  miles 
of  road  and  relate  this  fact  to  the  population 
of  the  United  States. 

But  we  need  much  more  than  solely  to  con- 
struct roads.  Also,  we  have  to  face  the  cost 
of  repairing  e.xlstlng  roads,  about  70  percent 
of  which  are  annually  destroyed.  I  have  of- 
fered these  figures  In  order  to  emphasize 
the  efforts  now  being  made  by  every  Peruvian 
to  furnish  Peru  with  the  system  of  roads  that 
the  country  needs. 

These  efforts  will  loom  with  still  greater 
force  if  we  take  Into  account  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  Peru.  Oen.  Manuel  A.  Odrla,  and  the 
Minister  of  Development  and  Public  Worlcs. 
Mr.  Carlos  Salazar  Southwell,  are  now  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  exploita- 
tion Of  our  natural  resources,  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  freedom  of  exchange, 
commerce,  and  enterprise:  a  petroleum  law 
based  on  the  tenet  of  free  enterprise  and 
which  follows  the  policy  of  the  greatest 
and  most  liberal  countries  in  the  world; 
Irrigation  projects  which  will  reclaim  mil- 
lions of  hectares  of  first-class  lands;  and 
simultaneously,  construction  of  roads  that 
will  connect  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans 
crossing  the  forests  of  the  country  and 
through  lands  which  will  soon  be  Irrigated. 
These  roads  will  give  access  and  outlet  to 
the  great  oU  fields  of  Peru.  AU  this  work 
has  been  done  until  now  without  help  from 
abroad.  They  are:  Llma-Oroya-Huanuco- 
Pucallpa  (constructed,  but  needing  pave- 
ment): Llmia-Tarma-Oxapampa-Pachitea 
(being  paved  at  present):  Talara-Olmos-Rlo 
Maranon. 

The  appreciation  of  what  we  are  doing 
along  these  lines,  made  during  the  Fifth 
Pan  American  Roads  Congress  in  Lima,  in 
October  of  1951,  evoked  a  vote  of  congratula- 
tion in  favor  of  the  President  of  Peru  that 
was  proposed  by  the  American  delegation, 
through  Mr.  John  J.  Dempset,  who  is  also 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  approved  by  all  the  American  nations, 
thus  bringing  to  a  focus  the  tremendous 
effort  Peru  is  making  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  with  Its  own  funds  and  with 
the  support  of  the  present  government. 

Peru  is  making  all  this  effort  because  it 
considers  it  vital,  not  only  for  its  advance- 
ment, but  also  for  the  defense  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  Government,  fully  convinced  of 
this  necessity  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
road  problem,  has  promulgated  some  laws 
and  has  others  under  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  procuring  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  repair  of  those  roads  which  have  been 
destroyed  and  for  the  construction  of  as 
much  mileage  as  possible  of  new  roads.  Un- 
fortunately, the  progress  of  the  work  must 
adjust  Itself  to  the  availability  of  funds. 
This  means  that  the  time  llr~it  will  be 
long.  It  will  be  long  because  our  revenues 
for  roads,  although  quite  dependable,  such 
as  the  tax  on  commercial  transactions  and 
on  the  sale  of  gasoline,  aside  from  others 
established  by  law  in  favor  of  roads,  shaU 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  our  national  budget, 
that  Is.  260,000.000  yearly  on  a  2.500.000,000 
soles  budget,  but  we  want  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  the  road  program  and  seek 
to  spend  50.000.000  soles  monthly. 

One  severe  handicap  we  have  faced,  I 
wish  to  point  out  here,  has  t>een  our  in- 
ability to  obtain  from  the  United  States 
mechanical  equipment  up  to  this  date.  In 
fact,  the  applications  for  the  purchase  of  a 
minimum  number  of  bulldozers,  for  instance, 
filed     with    various    distributors    in    Peru. 


amounted  in  1951  to  300.  while  the  numb-r 
of  units  sold  ard  shipped  to  us  was  only 
30 — 10  percent  of  the  Indispensable  minimum 
for  our  work.  When  a  road  builder  in  Peru 
comes  to  a  distributor  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment to  purchase  a  bulldozer,  the  reply  is 
always  the  same:  "You  will  have  to  wait 
until  the  deliveries  of  bulldozers  to  certain 
non-American  nations  are  made,  because 
those  nations  have  sale  priorities  granted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

This  does  not  imply  criticism  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  United  btates  grants  pri- 
orities to  non-American  nations  in  the  sale 
of  its  equipment;  but  I,  as  Peruvian,  and  as 
American,  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
In  a  country  like  Peru— doubtless  In  other 
countries,  too — there  are  many  and  serious 
problems  that  requirs  solution,  for  which 
mechanical   equipment  Is  a  vital   necessity. 

Besides,  even  in  case  we  had  received  the 
300  needed  bulldozers,  that  would  have 
solved  only  a  part  of  the  problem.  Looking 
at  it  from  another  point  of  view — from  the 
standpoint  of  good  business — it  would  have 
t}een  In  essence  reciprocal  aid.  Inasmuch  as 
With  each  bulldozer  and  with  each  motor 
grader  sold  to  Peru  a  door  would  be  opened 
for  a  new  sale  of  spare  parts  or  farm,  mining, 
or  industrial  machinery. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  need  the  fullest 
cooperation.  To  be  rpecific,  we  need  a  loan 
to  Implement  our  road  projects,  which  are 
necessary  not  only  to  our  own  country  but 
also  for  their  efficient  incorporation  into  the 
Pan  American  economy.  All  that  may  be 
done  to  strengthen  it  will  be  a  solid  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  Government  of  Peru  is  showing  that  it 
is  a  good  credit  risk  and  is  decided  to  fol- 
low consistently  its  policy  of  unrestricted 
freedom  In  the  field  of  exchange,,  commerce, 
and  industry. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  development 
of  Peru  during  the  last  few  years  and  its 
future  potentialities,  it  can  be  said  that  an 
Investment  in  our  country  is  safe  and  de- 
pendable. Today  Peru  is  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican countries  that  offers  greater  guaranties 
to  the  Investor.  Capital  is  fully  protected  by 
law.  its  social  legislation  Is  perfectly  clear 
and  Just,  its  government  is  stable  and  demo- 
cratic, it  is  quite  eager  to  put  into  effect 
great  worlu,  and  its  tremendous  potential 
resources  are  well-known  factors  abroad. 

The  United  States  Department  of  State, 
which  is  well-informed  about  this  matter, 
could  deny  or  confirm  my  assertion.  I  re- 
peat, that  Peru  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
and -stable  countries  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent today.  It  is  a  fact  that  Peru,  under 
the  able  administration  of  Gen.  Manuel  A. 
Odrla,  has  placeU  itself  in  a  really  unique 
situation,  despite  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
plagued  with  the  scourge  of  confvislon,  de- 
ficit, and  Infiatlon.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  budget  of  Peru,  during  the  last  3  years, 
has  consistently  shown  a  surplus,  with  which 
the  Government  has  heen  able  to  finance  the 
work  projects  presently  in  execution  under 
the  Government's  6-year  road-building  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  fact  that  speaks  forcibly 
and  convincingly.  This  road-bulldlng  pro- 
gram means  the  Investment  of  2,500  mlUlon 
soles  In  6  years. 

To  bankers,  industrialists,  and  to  the 
American  people  themselves,  this  message  is 
addressed : 

In  Peru  l)oth  the  Government  and  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  follow  the  policy 
and  leadership  of  the  great  democracies,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  our  country  is  free 
from  the  germination  and  spread  of  Com- 
munist Ideals.  This  threat  can  only  be  met 
by  governmental  action  in  each  country  and 
by  the  Implementation  of  a  policy  of  deter- 
mined and  prompt  support  to  those  coun- 
tries that  raise  high  the  fiag  of  liberty,  of 
free  enterprise,  of  constitutional  order  and 
of  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  individual 


as  a  conscious  and  respectable  factor  of  citi- 
zenship. Now  is  when  the  weight  of  the 
great  economic  power  of  the  United  States 
should  be  felt  within  the  framework  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy  and  the  program  of  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  This  is  needed 
In  an  effective  and  not  merely  academic 
manner,  since  many  more  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  needed  in  America  to  face  the  pres- 
ent political  and  economic  situation.  In 
practice  what  is  needed  is  more  deeds  and 
fewer  words.  Under  these  principles  our 
country,  and  surely  other  countries  In  Amer- 
ica, needs  not  only  credits  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  machinery,  that,  although  it  is  true 
they  promote  the  development  of  roads  in 
each  country,  It  Is  true  also  that  they  bene- 
fit the  exporters  of  this  machinery. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  these  loans 
should  Include  also  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
worlc^,  wages,  etc.,  and  such  increases  In  the 
amount  of  the  loans  would  be  covered  by 
items  In  the  general  budget  supported  by 
special  laws,  for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  highways. 

In  spite  of  the  great  effort  of  those  2.000,- 
000  productive  members  of  our  society,  and 
notwithstanding  the  determination  of  our 
Government,  communism  could  take  hold  in 
Peru  if  we  keep  more  than  600  important 
commtmitles  in  isolation  for  lack  of  roads; 
if  we  deny  the  benefits  of  education  to  60 
percent  of  our  population  for  lack  of  trans- 
portation; If  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  13,- 
000.000  hectares  of  natural  grasslands  for 
lack  of  penetration  roads,  and  if  there  are  no 
roads  to  stimulate  the  people  to  irrigate,  cul- 
tivate, and  exploit  a  vast  area  of  Peru,  which 
is  disproportionately  great  in  relation  to  the 
area  now  under  cultivation. 

The  President.  Gen.  Mantiel  A.  Odrla,  the 
Minister  of  Development  and  Public  Works. 
Mr.  Carlos  Salazar  Southwell,  and  in  general 
all  Peruvians,  are  ready  to  tackle  and  resolve 
these  problems,  even  though  we  may  :iave  to 
shed  our  last  drop  of  blood  to  do  it.  But 
we  see  that  this  effort  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  Peru  and  the  democratic  world,  this 
struggle  for  the  stabilization  of  the  world  free 
institutions.  Is  a  Job  that  we  cannot  do  along 
any  longer. 

In  my  opinion  we  need  to  have  at  our  dis- 
posal a  loan  for  road  building  of  about  930.- 
000,000  annually  for  a  period  of  6  years  in 
order  to  hasten  the  realization  of  our  proj- 
ects, to  reduce  the  time  limit  for  their  execu- 
tion and  to  make  possible  rapid  exploitation 
the  very  rich  zones  of  our  country.  This 
loan  we  could  repay  out  of  the  dependable 
revenues  now  available  in  ovir  national 
budget  for  road  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion. And  this  loan  would  also  be  an  ex- 
cellent Investment  for  the  lender,  since  it 
would  be  employed.  In  part,  for  the  purchase 
of  machinery  from  the  lending  country;  and, 
in  part,  for  payment  of  wages  to  the  men  who 
operate  this  machinery;  and  also,  to  incor- 
porate to  our  economic  structiu-e  a  very  Im- 
portant portion  of  o\u-  national  territory.  I 
invite,  therefore,  all  the  gentlemen  present 
to  consider  the  situation  of  Peru  as  I  have 
sketched  it,  and  my  report  can  be  easily  ver- 
ified and  amplified,  for  which  purpose  the 
Peruvian  Roads  Association  offers  its  col- 
laboration. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  reexamine  its  policy  toward  Latin- 
America  and  should  take  into  account  tbe 
real  spirit  of  collaboration  now  existing  in 
our  countries,  and  which  I  am  sure  Is  much 
greater  than  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  think  and  hope  for.  Peru,  as  other 
Latin-American  countries,  does  not  want 
gifts,  nor  has  Peru  asked  for  them.  It  now 
submits  a  plan  of  action  of  common  Interest 
and  expects  those  who  may  be  in  position  to 
cooperate  and  participate  in  the  execution  of 
the  plan,  to  say  so  now.  This  Is  when  we 
really  need  a  capitalist  partner.    I  can  assuia 
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yon,  to  dose,  that  there  Is  no  better  busl- 
■M*  for  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
UkMn  to  kiofc  a  UtUs  more  toward  us. 


CMitrol  •£  Potato  Pradvciion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or  OHIO 
ZN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZ3 

Friday,  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
teftTe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou>,  I  desire  to  include  the  text  of  an 
artk:le  by  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
on  May  11,  1952: 

Wasiumcton  Rzpobt 
(By  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.) 

Housewives  are  now  paying  for  the  Got- 
emment's  bxingUng  In  trying  to  control 
potato  production.  Prices  wlU  be  higher, 
supplies  scarcer,  and  good  table-grade  spuds 
practically  unattainable. 

Department  of  Agriculture  ofiOcials  hope 
the  shortage  will  only  be  temporary,  but 
they  admit  that  the  potato  market  today  Is 
In  •  mess  because  of  previous  Government 
regulations  that  cost  us  taxpayers  $500,000,- 
000  and  led  to  the  destruction  of  millions  of 
buabels  of  potatoes. 

Americans  consume  1,000.000  bushels  of 
potatoes  a  day,  but  unless  the  price  celling 
Is  raised  tbef%  wont  be  that  many  available 
In  the  market  for  several  months.  Some 
grooei's  are  talking  about  a  20-percent  In- 
crease In  potato  prices  to  stimulate  more 
farm  Interest  in  spud  growing.  The  idiotic 
price-support  program  brought  thousands 
of  new  growers  into  the  market  who  made 
money  on  subnutfglnal  land  by  producing 
below-grade  potatoes  to  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Top-grade  growers  In  Maine,  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Long  Island,  New  York,  stayed 
In  the  potato  business  when  regtilations  and 
support  prices  were  discontinued  In  1951, 
but  most  of  them  cut  their  acreage. 

Right  now  potatoes  are  being  shipped  into 
this  country  from  Canada  and  Spain,  al- 
though the  quanltlty  Is  not  large.  The 
United  States  normally  Imports  potatoes 
from  Canada  at  this  time  of  the  year,  any- 
way. Since  1951,  however,  Canada  has  been 
buying  large  quantities  of  cheap  United 
States  spuds.  Our  prices  are  controlled. 
Canadian  spud  prices  are  not,  so  Canada 
has  made  a  good  thing  oiit  of  bu3rlng  from  us 
and  then  selling  hers  back  at  better  prices. 
The  Department  of  Agiicultxire,  naturally. 
Will  make  a  political  issue  out  of  the  potato 
situation.  It  Is  stiU  loaded  with  political 
philosophers  who  want  to  control  everything 
and  support  the  price  of  everything  grown  on 
the  farm.  It  practically  broke  their  hearts 
when  Congress  got  sick  of  seeing  huge 
mounds  of  spuds  being  destroyed  and 
kiKJcked  out  the  price-support  program. 
OOclals  are  getting  iet  to  blame  Congress 
and  jNraise  the  administration's  wisdom  In 
wanting  to  retain  the  price-support  program 
or  relnstitute  It  now. 

Nothing  would  be  solved,  however.  If  the 
Government  got  back  Into  the  potato  mark^et 
with  another  wasteful  buying  program. 
Hm  same  marginal  producers  would  start 
«Hnttng  spuds  again.  What  Is  needed  now  is 
a  little  more  time  so  the  good  producers  can 
Increase  their  acreage  and  yield  by  Investing 
In  fertUlfler  and  other  growing  aids.  In 
Callfcx'nia.  for  Instance,  potato  producers 
•M  Increasing  their  acreage  by  about  20 
percent,  while  throughout  the  country  there 


Is  an  average  of  20  percent  fewer  acres  of 
farm  land  going  into  potato  production. 

Florida  spuds  are  beginning  to  arrive  In 
the  eastern  markets  but  most  of  them  have 
not  matured  fully.  Growers  are  digging 
them  prematurely  to  take  advantage  of  the 
higher  wholesale  prices  now  prevailing. 

The  potato  mess  is  Just  another  example 
of  what  happens  when  the  Government  at- 
tempts to  control  the  economy.  And  when 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  let  go,  pro- 
ducers were  caught  oS  balance,  with  no  way 
Of  knowing  what  demand  there  would  be  for 
spuds  in  the  futive,  or  how  many  competi- 
tors would  stay  in  business  aftw  the  lush 
Government  market  ended. 

It  takes  time  to  adjust  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  after  Government  economists 
finish  tampering  with  it.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  we  will  be 
short  10,000,000  bushels  of  good-grade  table 
potatoes  this  year,  even  though  there  is  no 
acreage  control,  but  they  do  not  know  bow 
much  production  wUl  be  Increased  by  the  big 
growers. 

The  short  supply  of  spuds  creates  Its  own 
Ticious  circle.  The  shortage  sends  the  price 
of  seed  spuds  up  and  this.  In  turn,  discour- 
ages some  planters.  Right  now  It  costs  about 
$100  to  plant  an  acre  of  potatoes.  Last  year 
it  oost  from  $45  to  $55. 

Government  economists,  of  course,  are 
feeimg  sorry  for  potato  growers  and  are 
Itching  to  get  the  spuds  back  under  controls 
again.  Potato  growers,  however,  havent  had 
a.  lean  year  in  quite  some  time,  and  they 
dont  want  it.  If  the  Government  keeps  its 
hands  off.  the  producers  will  win  the  battle 
to  rescue  their  business  from  the  tampering 
Of  the  economic  planners. 


Cvbiac  the  Adnkistrathre  Af  cades 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBIS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  BOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVKa 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  changes  in  American  Govern- 
ment  initiated  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Government  since  it  took  over  in 
1933  has  been  a  growing  emphasis  upon 
administrative  law-making.  Federal 
agencies  set  up  by  the  Executive  depart- 
ments have  been  given  wide  authority  to 
make  decisions  affecting  business  opera- 
tions. Most  of  the  powers  asserted  by 
such  agencies  have  been  subject  to  modi- 
fication by  the  courts,  but  the  effect  of 
this  delegation  of  power  has  been  incal- 
culable. 

Pew  business  men  choose  to  contest  or- 
ders, because  they  find  it  too  expensive 
and  prolonged  a  process.  It  is  easier  to 
comply  with  a  restrictive  order  than  to 
fight  it.  even  if  it  may  be  unlawful.  As  a 
direct  restilt  of  this  epidemic  of  regula- 
tory determinations,  which  are  laws  as 
far  as  the  individuals  affected  are  con- 
cerned, a  whole  body  of  new  precedents 
has  come  into  existence.  Law  schools 
offer  courses  in  administrative  law, 
stressing  the  procedure  and  the  tech- 
niques which  should  guide  counsel  in  this 
field. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  trend  Is 
•een  in  the  manner  by  which  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  has  gradually  ex- 
tended its  sphere  of  authority  and  in- 
fiuence.    Almost     imperceptibly,     this 


agency  has  intruded  itself  into  such  busl- 
nesses  as  the  settling  of  management- 
labor  disputes,  a  function  for  which  it 
was  never  Intended.  This  Board  made 
recommendations  in  the  course  of  its 
findings  on  wages,  governing  conditions 
of  employment  in  the  steel  Industry 
which  went  far  beyond  its  area  of  refer- 
ence. The  Senate  Banicing  Committee 
has  now  voted  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  this  agency.  It  is  time  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  many  others  as  welL 
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Friday.  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tmanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recoid,  I  include  ex- 
cellent articles  on  fluoridation  by  my 
friend.  Miss  Florence  Birmingham,  the 
distingiushed  president  of  the  Miiiai 
chusetts  Women's  Political  Club.  wUdi 
deals  very  effedvely  with  the  question. 

Miss  Birmingham,  who  is  a  gifted 
writer  and  pubUc  speaker,  as  well  as  an 
outstanding  leader  in  Massachusetts, 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  current 
discussion  on  fluoridation  by  this  article. 
It  is  bit  another  example  of  the  un- 
flagging  interest  and  undevlatlng  nal. 
which  Miss  Birmingham  displays  in 
compelling  public  matters.  She  and  the 
members  of  her  organization  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  steadfast  de- 
votion to  American  ideals  and  their 
many  patriotic  contributions  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

(Prom    the   Sharon    {Mass.)    Transcript   of 
May  2.  1953) 
LrTTxas  Prom  Ova  RzAogMa 
To  the  EDrroa: 

In  replying  to  your  correspondent  who  ob- 
jected to  my  stand  in  opposition  to  floorl- 
datlon.  I  should  like  the  privilege  of  ezpUOn- 
Ing  In  your  columns  that  the  Massachusetts 
Women's  Political  Club,  of  which  I  hav«  the 
honor  to  be  president,  is  nonpartisan,  non- 
aectarlan.  and  makes  no  profit.  It  Is  self- 
siistaining  and  members  have  never  sought 
nor  accepted  outside  contributions.  Its 
clUef  purpose  Is  to  teach  women  to  uphold 
American  principles  of  Government  by  elect- 
ing to  office  candidates  who  are  honest  and 
dependable. 

Many  organlxatlons.  n^Wrtnif  and  oflkiel 
bodies  have  indicated  their  distaste  for  the 
fluoridation  experiment. 

In  Sharon's  neighboring  town  of  Pazbor- 
ough,  where  I  reside,  the  board  of  water 
oommlssloners  made  a  statement  in  the  town 
paper  of  January  12,  1952,  that  concluded: 
It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  your  board 
of  water  commissioners  that  artificial  fluor- 
idation is  still  In  the  experimental  etacce 
and  the  time  U  not  yet  right  to  propoae  it 
for  the  town  of  Poxborough. 

In  their  well-documented  article  they 
pointed  out  the  possibility  of  a  lethal  doee. 
the  necessity  of  Infallible  control,  and  rec- 
ommended that  those  Interested  in  using  It 
do  so  through  local  application  of  a  fluoride 
solution  to  the  teeth  by  their  dentist. 

The  unbounded  faith  of  your  correspond- 
ent in  the  United  States  Public  Health  De- 
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partment  Is  not  shared  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Miller, 
who  formerly  was  heslth  commissioner  In 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  is  now  a  Repre- 
sentative of  that  State  \n  the  United  States 
Congress.  Publicly  he  has  announced  tliat 
he  has  been  "misled" — he  repeated  tluit  word 
8  times  in  his  remarks,  "misled"  by  repre- 
senUtlon  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  employees,  whom  be  has  named,  to 
the  effect  that  the  fluorine  experiment  had 
been  pushed  to  adequate  length. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Chemicals  in  Pood,  which  has  Just  com- 
pleted exhaustive  hetu-lngs,  the  first  of  Its 
kind,  upon  the  question  of  adding  fluorine 
to  the  water  supply,  he  said,  "We  had  be- 
fore the  committee  18  witnesses  who  quali- 
fied as  experts  on  the  subject.  There  was 
certainly  no  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
these  experts.  This  was  true  because  the 
scientists  felt  that  certain  experiments  now 
in  progress  were  not  far  enoxigh  along  In 
order  for  tbem  to  issue  a  sound  opinion." 

CHECK  or  STATtSnCS 

To  prove  that  there  luive  been  harmful 
fluorides  in  drinking  water.  Congressman 
Mnxca  stated  in  the  Concxcssional  Recoko 
of  March  24.  "A  check  of  the  vital  statistics 
of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  which  Is  the  only 
city  of  any  size  that  has  had  artificial  fluori- 
dation for  more  tiian  4  years,  shows  that  the 
death  rate  from  heart  disease  In  the  year 
1944  numbered  &8S.  Pour  years  later,  after 
fluoridation  had  started,  there  were  1.059 
deaths.  There  was  an  Increase  of  50  percent 
in  the  deattu  from  nephritis.  There  was 
an  Increase  of  SO  percent,  over  a  period  of 
4  years,  in  the  deaths  from  Intra-cranlal 
lesions.  These  are  official  figures  contained 
In  the  VlUl  SUtlstlcs  of  the  United  States 
published  annually  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service." 

WhUe  the  Public  Health  Service  takes 
pride  in  pointing  out,  through  statistics, 
that  health  might  even  be  better  when  fluor- 
ides are  in  the  water,  the  records  do  not 
prove  their  point. 

IMPOITANT  DISCLOSmX 

The  most  important  of  Dr.  Miller's  dis- 
closures, which  Is  the  key  to  the  whole  fluo- 
rine plot,  is  his  reference  to  the  fact  that  rats 
fed  on  fluorides  underwent  mental  deteriora- 
tion. Prom  the  first,  people  with  little  claim 
to  scholarship,  as  well  as  men  who  are  steeped 
In  studies  of  a  formal  nature,  have  insisted 
that  the  fluorine  scheme  was  directed  at  a 
mental  subjugation  of  the  masses  to  "set 
them  up"  for  a  ruling  caste's  domination. 
They  can  see  a  world-wide  plot  in  the  use  of 
water  supplies  for  an  objective  which  United 
States  Surgeon  Oeneral  Scheele  said  in  the 
CoNcaxssioNAi.  Rccoao  can  be  accomplished 
with  pills  or  tablets. 

No  flnal  study  has  been  made  In  Connecti- 
cut, where  the  fluoridation  experimentation 
Is  still  being  tried  on  children,  wards  of  the 
Bute,  In  the  State  school  In  Southbtiry. 

Dr.  Paul  Manning,  of  Springfleld,  a  dentist 
and  consultlrg  chemist,  who  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  fluoridation  as  regards  its 
physiological  and  political  aspects,  and  is  one 
of  Its  most  vlg3rous  opponents,  says:  "Pluorl- 
dation  is  the  mass  medication  of  entire  popu- 
latloi  s  by  the  impregnation  of  entire  water 
supplies  of  whole  communities  with  metallic 
fluorme  compounds  incapable  of  being  as- 
similated as  fcHXl,  under  conditions  of  duress, 
without  cessstlon  or  reasonable  chance  of 
escape." 

He  calls  this  intolerable  to  a  free  people. 
Of  the  use  of  feeble-minded  children  as 
guinea  pigs  he  says:  "The  Public  Health 
Department  does  not  state  what  limitations 
are  conceived  for  such  experimentation  upon 
the  bodies  of  waifs  and  mentally  deficient 
children,  or  whether  there  are  any  limita- 
tions. 

"IX  this  precedent  Is  made  to  stick  by  the 
method  of  stampeding  the  whole  Nation  to 
accept  fluoridation,  the  way  is  open  for  ex- 


perimentation of  every  sort  upon  these  de- 
fenseless children. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  radical  fluori- 
dation movement  Is  watched  with  hungry 
anticipation  by  the  neo-Marxlsts  and  other 
groups  that  are  avowed  enemies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, for  they  know  the  sky  will  be  the 
limit  when  the  legal  precedent  has  been 
made,  of  stste  interference  with  normal  and 
capable  parental  superintendence  of  diet  of 
children  In  sickness  and  in  health,  can  con- 
trol the  weight,  shap>e8,  and  personalities  of 
living  and  unborn  children,  as  they  are  ctir- 
rently  trying  to  do  here,  then  It  is  only  a 
step  to  controlling  who  shall  mate  with 
whom  and  what  the  offspring  shall  be  and 
when." 

LEAD  TO  VIOLZNCX 

"That  fluorine  cannot  aid  all,  but  can 
harm  some.  Is  the  Inherent  fact  of  mass 
fluoridation.  But  no  person,  however  pow- 
erful, has  the  right  to  bring  about  a  dis- 
ease effect  in  any  single  citizen,  or  groups 
of  citizens,  whether  confined  In  an  institu- 
tion or  free  men.  Nor  do  '  Igh  alms  to  save 
mankind  forgive  the  forcible  fluoridation 
of  unconsentlng  citizens." 

This  will  lead  to  violence.  It  came  cloee 
to  a  riot  at  the  Burr  School  In  Hartford. 
Conn.,  on  AprU  16,  when  Leonard  Menczer, 
D.  D.  S.,  fluorine  prosecutor,  an  Austrian,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  announced  he 
was  going  to  insult  everybody. 

We  repeat  the  warning  of  Congressman 
MnxKB  who  reconunends  the  go-slow  sign 
on  fluoridation  until  we  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  no  damage  will  come  to  the  sick 
or  to  the  Individuals  in  the  old-age  group 
who  may  have  chronle  diseases.  After  all. 
fluorine  is  a  deadly  poison,  odorless  and 
tasteless.  If  deaths  are  caused  by  human 
Intervention  or  advanced  1  second  of  time 
earlier  than  would  take  place  without  thac 
intervention,  they  are  homicides. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Flqbxncx  Birmincham, 

President. 

MASSACHUSSriS  WOMXN'S  POLmCAL  Clttb, 

Foxboro.  Mass..  May  10.  1952. 
To  the  Eorroa: 

Dr.  A.  L.  MnxMM,  Congressman  from  Ne- 
braska, win  certainly  see  the  vital  statistics 
of  Grand  Rapids  as  rearranged  by  the  spon- 
sors of  fluoridation,  for  I  have  contacted  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  who 
win  bring  before  the  Congress  the  case  of 
the  magic  transformation. 

Report  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  the  Use  of 
Fluorine  in  Water  Is  now  published  and  can 
be  secured  by  those  interested  from  Chair- 
man jAMXs  J.  DxLAKXT,  Congressman  from 
New  York.  A  Washington  News  Letter  sent 
to  businessmen  on  April  28  stated:  "Water 
fluoridation:  House  committee  will  soon  tell 
communities  to  be  careful  •  •  •  will 
show  how  scientists  differ  on  long-range 
effects." 

Scientists  appearing  before  the  commit- 
tee explained  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  water  with  natural  fluorine  and  that 
treated  with  chemical  fluorides.  Fluorldators 
seek  to  confuse  the  Isoue  by  stating  that 
equal  concentrations  of  fluorine  have  equal 
biological  effects  regardless  of  whether  it  ap- 
pears naturally  in  the  water  or  is  added  in 
the  form  of  varlotis  fluorides. 

Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  Biochemical  In- 
stitute of  the  University  of  Texas,  whose 
experiments  on  mice  showed  that  fluorine 
could  promote  cancer  of  the  breast  in  women, 
emphasized  that,  unless  we  are  certain  that 
the  effects  upon  the  body  of  naturally  oc- 
curring fluoridated  water  is  exactly  the  same 
in  all  respects  as  artificially  fluoridated  wa- 
ter, statistics  and  investigations  of  popula- 
tions in  naturally  fluorldated-water  areas 
are  of  no  considerable  value  In  considering 
the  program  of  artificially  fluoridated  water. 


"Acttudly,"  he  said,  "animal  work  should 
be  undertaken  with  the  fluorides  as  they 
occur  naturally.  There  should  be  an  ex- 
periment set  up,  for  instance,  along  the  lines 
that  we  did.  testing  naturally  occurring 
fluorides  and  artificial  fluorides,  testing  water 
from  different  sources. 

"The  only  way  we  can  get  an  answer  to 
that  is  to  get  It  in  the  laboratory:  we  cannot 
Bit  back  and  say,  'I  don't  think  there  U 
anyttilng  to  it.'  That  doesn't  work  where 
the  Issues  are  so  serious." 

Dr.  Paul  Manning  stated.  "It  makes  no 
difference  how  long  and  how  imposing  the 
list  of  names  of  this  and  that  society,  or  of 
highly  placed  dames  and  sirs  who  want  to 
play  Lady  Bountiful  and  Lord  Generous  to 
the  little  children,  the  facts  of  nature  can- 
not be  altered. 

"No  atc»n  of  Inorganic  fluoride,  or  any 
other  element  in  metallic  or  morganic  form, 
can  ever  enter  into  human  nutrition.  The 
Creator  of  all  nature  provided  a  barrier  be- 
tween man  and  the  animals,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  clods  of  the  earth  on  the  other  hand:  and 
no  chemical  element  which  has  not  first 
been  passed  through  the  barrier,  which  Is 
the  vegetable  kingdom  can  enter  into  hu- 
man nutrition. 

"To  be  utUlzed  for  nutrition,  they  must 
flrst  be  passed  from  the  clods  of  the  earth 
into  plant  life,  and  thereafter  eaten  in  that 
form  or  in  the  form  of  animals  who  have 
previously  eaten  plant  life,  before  they  are 
asslmUable.  Whenever  metallic — inorganic, 
that  Is,  not  combined  with  carbon — ele- 
ments are  impressed  accidentally,  or  brutally, 
upon  the  human  tissues  in  defiance  of  God's 
law,  the  effect  of  such  Impressment  is  disease, 
always  disease,  nothing  but  disease." 

Before  the  committee  Dr.  Taylor  explained, 
"The  possible  effect  of  drinking  sodium- 
fluoridated  water  over  most  of  the  life  span 
cannot  be  known  at  present,  since  the  first 
such  project  was  undertaken  only  about  7 
years  ago." 

He  added.  "The  sponsors  of  fluoridation 
state  that  il  is  analagous  to  chlorination, 
but  there  Is  a  vital  distinction.  Chlorine  Is 
put  mto  the  water  as  a  gas  to  ptirify  it.  As 
the  water  comes  from  the  tap  some  of  this 
gas  Is  dissipated,  and  slight  heating  drives  off 
that  which  remains.  Fluorine  Is  put  into 
the  water  as  a  fluoride,  which  remains  per- 
manently for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  body 
tissue,  the  teeth.  In  other  words  fluorida- 
tion is  very  definitely  a  type  of  medication, 
whereas  chlorination  is  Just  as  definitely  not. 

"If  a  woman  leaves  a  kettle  on  and  boils 
It  down,  as  they  do,  and  gets  absent-minded 
while  making  a  cup  of  tea,  she  might  have 
10  times  the  amount  of  fluorides  she  would 
have  normally." 

In  other  words.  It  cannot  boll  down  like 
chlorine  which  disappears,  but  the  more  the 
water  Is  boiled  the  higher  becomes  the 
fluoride  concentration. 

"The  case  for  the  fluoridation  of  public 
waters,"  he  went  on,  "should  be  supported 
by  two  separate  categories  of  research  data, 
one  demonstrating  its  value  in  dental  health, 
and  the  other  establishing  the  absence  of 
unfavorable  effects  on  the  body  as  a  whole. 
It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
preoccupation  with  the  flrst  of  these  prob- 
lems. As  a  result,  the  impression  is  created 
that  only  dental  tissues  are  Involved  and  that 
a  fluorine  concentration  which  does  not  In- 
jure the  teeth  can,  on  that  basis  alone,  be 
considered  nontoxic. 

"Those  who  have  endorsed  the  fluorldated- 
water  program  are  free  from  all  doubts  con- 
cerning any  possible  ill  effects  such  treated 
water  might  have  on  the  human  body.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  where  so  much  is  at  stake 
they  would  advocate  such  a  measure  if  they 
considered  there  was  the  slightest  basis  for 
uncertainty.  Hence,  it  follows  that  to  them 
research  on  this  aspect  of  the  program  is 
unnecessary  since  It  must,  if  it  Is  a  valid 
Investigation,  merely  confirm  what  they  al- 
ready know. 
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"It  U  difficult  to  understand  how  this  stata 
of  complete  assurance  about  tbls  matter  has 
arisen  and  In  so  abort  a  time.     •      •      • 

"It  would  seem  that  public  mterest  would 
b«  best  served  by  a  more  cautious  attitude 
before  Instituting  a  program  which  Involve* 
adding  a  chemical  to  drinking  water  that  Is 
so  toxic  It  has  been  iised  for  years  as  a  rat 
and  roach  poison.  No  matter  how  low  the 
concentration  of  such  a  toxic  compound  In 
the  drinking  water  may  be,  the  public  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  the  pro- 
cedure should  be  considered  harmful  until 
proved  otherwise." 

In  the  human  experimentation  we  have 
the  culminating  achievement  of  the  collectl- 
Tlst  ideology.  In  a  Massachusets  city  a  pub- 
lic health  commissioner  recently  Informed 
the  citizens  of  his  community  that  he  "in- 
tends to  conduct  a  10-year  study  inaugurated 
to  study  the  effect  of  fluorine  on  the  children 
and  adults  In  order  to  leave  no  possibilities 
unstudied." 

The  basic  moral,  ethical,  and  legal  princi- 
ples set  forth  by  the  international  tribunal 
on  Nuremberg  war  crimes  trials  In  1946  as 
being  necessary  safeguards  to  human  beings 
under  medical  experimentation  are  being 
violated  In  the  United  Stales  by  the  fluori- 
dation of  public  water  supplies  now  being 
carried  on  In  some  communities  and  ruth- 
lessly urged  upon  many  others.  While  the 
jwinciples  were  enunciated  In  connection 
with  the  trial  of  Naad  scientists  who  experi- 
mented upon  concentration  camp  inmates. 
Brig.  Oen.  Telford  Taylor,  United  States 
Army,  chief  of  counsel  for  war  crimes,  has 
pointed  out  their  universal  application.  He 
said.  "The  tribunal  dealt  wisely  with  the 
fundamental  general  Issues  presented  by  the 
case.  In  discussing  criminal  liability  for 
experiments  on  human  subjeci;s.  the  Judg- 
ment lasrs  down  10  standards  to  which  phy- 
sicians must  conform.  The  tribunal's  Judg- 
ment will  be  of  profound  and  enduring  value 
In  the  field  of  medical  Jurisprudence,  and 
the  trial  as  a  whole  is  an  epochal  step  In  the 
evolution  of  forensic  medicine." 

The  first  of  the  standards  is  voluntary 
consent,  violated  by  the  fluoridation  experi- 
menters. 

When  criminals  In  prison  are  sought  for 
participation  In  medical  experiments,  the 
whole  procedure  is  explained  to  them  and 
permission  obtained  before  going  ahead.  The 
imprisoned  man  Is  assured  by  both  the  of- 
ficials of  the  penitentiary  and  the  doctor  that 
at  any  time  he  can  withdraw  from  the  un- 
admlnlstered  portion  of  the  experiment. 
Even  In  prison  he  has  free  choice.  Even 
when  serving  sentence,  he  has  this  consti- 
tutional right. 

But  the  only  way  people  In  this  supposedly 
tree  Nation  can  withdraw  from  this  fluorida- 
tion experiment  Is  by  removing  to  another 
community  where  the  public  health  dicta- 
tors may  soon  begin  experimentation  with 
Uttle  worry  about  such  experimentation 
shortening  the  life  of  many  citizens  making 
these  official  murderers. 

In  his  now  historic  address  Dr.  UlUer 
said.  "I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  and  its  many  subsidiary 
companies  might  not  have  a  deep  Interest  In 
getting  rid  of  the  wast?  products  from  the 
manufacturing  of  aluminum,  because  these 
products  contain  a  large  amount  of  fluoride. 
In  this  connection  It  is  Interesting  to  know 
that  Oscar  ETwlng.  who  now  heads  up  the 
Federal  Security  Administration,  and  the 
firm  of  attorneys  he  was  with — Hubbard. 
Hill  St  Ewlng — rei>resents  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America.  I  understand  Mr.  Ewlng's  name 
no  longer  appears  on  the  door.  Hubbard. 
Hill  &  Hughes.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  If  he  shares  in  the  yearly  cut  of  tlieir 
melon." 

Very  truly  yours. 

Flouhcs  BiaaciNGBAiif, 

President, 


Panama  Canal 
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HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  May  6, 1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  Judge 
William  L.  Piesinger,  of  Sandusky.  Ohio, 
and  a  former  distinguished  Member  of 
this  House,  delivered  a  very  fine  exposi- 
tion on  the  Panama  Canal  and  one  of 
the  ideas  with  reference  to  the  future 
uses  and  expansion  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  I  am  including  his  address: 

Attorney  William  L.  Fleslnger.  former 
Member  of  Congress  and  Judge  of  the  Erie 
Coimty  Common  Pleas  Court,  spoke  before 
the  Sandusky  Rotary  Club  Thursday  in  Hotel 
Rleger  on  a  bill  now  before  Congress  to  en- 
large the  Panama  Canal  to  increase  the  fa- 
cilities of  this  Important  waterway. 

While  a  Member  of  Congress  Irom  1931  to 
1937,  Fleslnger  served  on  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  and  made  a  number  of 
official  trips  to  the  Canal  Zone.    The  speaker 

said  he  favors  rebuilding  the  three  locks  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  widening  and  length- 
ening the  Canal  bed  to  conform  with  the 
widening  of  the  locks.  His  address  was  well 
received  and  was  followed  by  an  Interesting 
question  and  answer  period. 
Excerpts  from  Judge  Pieslnger's  address 

follow : 

"One  of  the  greatest  acts  of  statesmanship 
and  engineering  combined  ever  accomplished 
by  man  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  1904 
to  1914. 

"I  vividly  recall  those  stirring  years  when 
every  American,  both  north  and  south,  was 
watching  the  'dirt  fly'  and  ever  since  has 
been  interested  in  the  Canal  subject. 

"In  1932.  when  I  was  a  Representative  In 
the  Congress  and  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Panama  Canal  was  again  t>rought 
forcefully  to  my  attention  by  a  report  of  the 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Board  (H.  Doc.  No.  139, 
72d  Cong.)  filed  with  my  committee. 

"Since  then  I  have  been  greatly  Interested 
In  the  various  ways  and  means  that  from 
time  to  time  have  been  suggested  for  Im- 
proving the  Panama  Canal.  This  subject 
has  always  fascinated  me.  Just  as  it  has  cap- 
tivated many  hundreds  of  Americans  who 
contributed  to  its  construction  or  have 
worked  on  its  maintenance  and  operation. 

"Some  of  these  men  I  have  been  privileged 
to  meet  and  discuss  some  of  the  problems  of 
this  many  angled  subject.  These  men.  with- 
out exception,  have  had  but  one  motto,  serv- 
ice to  their  country.  So  I  can  state  with 
confidence  that  what  Is  done  at  Panama  con- 
cerns not  only  those  who  work  on  the  project 
but  also  the  taxpaylng  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason  we  should  know 
what  is  now  before  the  Congress  on  this  8Ul>- 
Ject.  We  of  the  Thirteenth  District  are  par- 
ticularly Interested  because  our  fellow  towns- 
man, Ai.  Wkicbix.  Is  a  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  of  Congress  which 
has  charge  of  canal  questions. 

"Before  proceeding  to  the  principal  issue 
as  to  the  type  of  canal,  permit  me  to  say  t>y 
agreement  in  1903,  Panama  granted  to  the 
United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  oc- 
cupation and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone 
which  is  land  and  waters  5  miles  north  and 
6  miles  south  of  the  bed  of  the  Canal  with 
all  the  rights  and  authority  therein  as  if  It 
were  to  exercise  sovereign  power.  Under 
this  arrangement,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  excluded  from  any  sovereign  rights  in  the 


Zone  but  receives  therefor  annual  payments 
of  f430,000  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Canal  itself  Is  40.37  statute  mile* 
from  shore  line  to  shore  line  and  50.72  miles 
from  deep  water  to  deep  water.  More  than 
200.000  ships  have  passed  through  the  Canal 
since  its  completion  with  revenues  ttMta- 
from  in  excess  of  9700.000.000. 

"The  principal  issue  is  the  c^d,  old  con- 
troversy as  to  the  type  of  canal.  Should 
the  present  lake-and-lock-type  canal  be  im- 
proved, or  should  the  present  Canal  be 
scrapped  and  a  new  one  of  sea-level  design, 
but  equipped  with  tidal  locks,  be  btillt  to 
replace  it.  This  is  an  Important  question 
about  which  engineers  have  sharply  differed 
In  their  views  from  the  very  start  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  French  Panama 
Canal  Co.  under  the  promotional  leader- 
ship Of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  hero  of  the  sea- 
level  Suez  Canal,  envisioned  the  same  type 
of  canal  at  Panama,  but  at  the  time  he  made 
his  decision,  he  had  not  been  on  the  Isthmus 
and  did  not  realize  that  at  Panama  condi- 
tions were  different  from  Suez.  At  Suez. 
the  canal  was  cut  through  sand  across  low 
and  level  terrain.  At  Panama  it  was  neces- 
sary to  traverse  mountains  atx>ut  600  feet 
high  and  to  control  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Chagres  River,  not  to  mention  the  problem 

Of  tides.  On  the  Pacific  side  the  tides  have 
a  maximum  range  of  22  feet;  on  the  Atlantic, 
a  maximum  of  22  inches. 

"The  French  engineer,  Oodln  de  Leplnay 
recognized  the  nature  of  these  problems, 
warned  against  the  sea-level  Idea  as  im- 
practicable and  urged  a  practical  solution 
for  cros&lng  the  Isthmus  Ir  the  form  of  a 
lake-and-lock-type  canal,  but  the  French 
Ignored  als  advice  and  persisted  In  startlnf 
on  a  sea-level  plan.  They  spent  their  money, 
which  was  private,  and  faUed.  Later,  In 
1904.  the  United  States  took  up  the  task 
and  finished  the  Job  in  1914. 

"Now  to  return  to  the  present  problem, 
canal  experts  agree  that  in  the  relatively 
near  future  something  must  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  Panama  Canal.  The  present  hlgb- 
lake  canal  can  be  modernized  at  a  cost  esti- 
mated to  be  under  •l.OOO.COO.OOO,  whereas 
the  construction  cf  a  new  canal  of  sea-level 
design  would  probably  cost  •ti.OOO.OOO.OOO. 
Such  vast  differences  In  estimated  cost  re- 
quire that  we  know  what  we  are  doing.  The 
existing  canal,  completed  in  1914.  is  an  artl- 
flclal.  elevated  waterway  85  feet  above  the 
sea  formed  by  impounding  the  waters  of  the 
torrential  Chagres  River  by  a  dam  at  Oatun 
to  form  Oatun  Lake  with  an  extension  of 
the  lake  through  a  channel  cut  acroes  the 
mountains  to  Pedro  Miguel. 

"Vessels  are  locked  in  throtogh  lifts  at 
Oatun.  tc  and  from  the  lake.  At  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  Canal  there  is  a  small  Mlraflorea 
Lake  about  55  feet  high  with  a  single-lift 
lock  at  Pedro  Miguel  connecting  this  lake 
with  the  cut  and  a  two-lift  lock  at  Mlraflorea 
connecting  It  with  Pacific  sea  level. 

"A  look  at  the  map  shows  that  the  princi- 
pal opeintional  defect  of  this  lay-out  Is  the 
lock  at  Pedro  Migtiei  where  its  location 
acroes  the  end  of  the  cut  forms  a  traflle 
bottleneck,  and  forces  a  double  handling  at 
vessels  &t  the  Pacific  locks. 

"The  solution  of  these  various  problems 
was  developed  in  1943  by  Capt.  MUes  P.  Duval. 
United  States  Navy,  while  he  was  on  duty  l-i 
the  Canal  Zone,  in  a  proposal  known  over 
the  world  as  the  Terminal  Lake  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  the  existing  waterway. 
Its  main  points  are  the  removal  of  the  bot- 
tleneck locks  at  Pedro  Miguel,  relocation  of 
all  Pacific  locks  in  three  lifts  near  Mlraflores 
and  elevating  the  Mlraflores  Lake  level  to 
the  Gatun  Lake  level.  Thus.  Gatun  Lak* 
would  extend  from  the  Atlantic  locks  to  the 
Pacific  locks.    In  a  recent  notable  address 
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before  the  Explorers  Club  of  New  York  City. 
Captain  Duval,  in  describing  the  advantages 
of  the  Terminal  Lake  plan,  stated: 

"  'This  solution  will  correct  the  present 
dissymmetry  In  the  canal,  reduce  marine 
accidents,  decrease  the  time  of  transit,  Im- 
prove navigation  and  operations.  Increase 
capacity,  simplify  Its  management  and  re- 
duce operating  costs.  In  addition  it  will 
supply  the  best  operational  canal  practicable 
of  economical  achievement  and  at  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  any  so-called  sea-level 
undertaking.' 

"Independent  engineers  and  navigators, 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  subject  at 
great  length,  agree  with  the  above  conclu- 
sions, which  for  more  than  30  years  have  been 
tested  at  Gatun  and  found  satisfactory.  The 
sea-level  proposal,  which  has  been  advocated 
largely  because  of  the  atomic  bomb,  would 
cost  vastly  more  and  would  be  less  efficient 
navigationally  than  the  existing  canal. 

"Though  the  sea-level  Idea  Is  advocated  by 
some  engineers,  it  has  been  sharply  criticised 
by  Independent  engineers  of  outstanding 
abUlty  and  experience  because  of  Its  extrava- 
gance. However,  leading  atomic  warfare  au- 
thorities have  held  that  any  type  of  canal  Is 
Tulnerabie  and  that  the  atomic  bomb  should 
not  be  the  controlling  factor  in  deciding  this 
problem.  The  terminal-lake  plan,  sup- 
ported as  it  Is  by  years  of  navigational  ex- 
perience, I  consider  the  best  plan  ever  de- 
vised for  the  solution  of  the  canal  problem 
and  the  one  that  should  be  adopted.  The 
plan  Involves  increasing  the  size  of  the  three 
pairs  of  locks  at  both  ends.  The  present 
locks  which  lift  vessels  from  sea  level  to  Isks 
level  are  each  1,000  feet  Ibng  and  110  feet 
wide. 

'7or  several  years  past  the  locks  on  account 
of  size  have  been  Inadequate  to  accommodate 
our  largest  merchant  ships  and  impossible 
for  navigation  of  our  latest  designed  battle- 
ships and  carriers,  so  it  is  proposed  under  the 
plan  advocated  in  this  address  to  build  aU 
the  locks  1,500  feet  long  and  140  feet  wide 
and  the  canal  Itself  commensurately  wid- 
ened. Congress  has  now  taken  about  20 
years  to  study  the  matter  and  that  seems 
long  enough,  particularly  from  my  viewpoint, 
which  I  have  long  held  to  that  if  the  blight 
of  war  should  again  overtake  us  it  would 
break  out  in  the  Far  Xast  and  the  Pacific. 
Failure  to  make  the  improvements  which 
have  long  been  necessary  could  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  defeat  and  victory.  In  con- 
clusion, for  the  most  part,  the  delay  In  Con- 
grsss  has  come  about  as  the  result  of  the 
Issae  lake  level  versiu  sea  level.  To  resolve 
this  issue  Congress  should  provide  for  an  in- 
dependent Interoceanlc  Canals  Commission 
to  be  composed  of  the  best  qualified  men 
available  to  advise  the  Congress  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  pursue." 


DcTelopment  of  Niaf  an  FaOs  aad  Riyer 
Power  by  PnTste  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NTW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PJa>RESENTATIVlS 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Beacon  Lions  Club,  Bea- 
con. N.  Y.,  In  support  of  the  Capehart- 
Miller  bill,  which  provides  for  the  further 


develoiMnent  of  hydroelectric  power  from 
the  Niagara  Palls  and  River  by  private 
enten?rise.    The  resolution  follows: 
Beacon  Lions  Clttb, 
Beacon.  S.  Y..  April  22,  1952. 
Hon.  Wnxiaic  E.  Mtujeb, 

United  States  Representative, 
House  Otfice  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Sa:  Upon  motion  made  and  duly 
seconded  at  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday, 
April  10.  1952,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Beacon  Lions  Club  is 
In  favor  of  private  Industry,  as  represented 
by  the  five  utUlty  companies  in  New  York 
State,  developing  the  additional  water  power 
from  the  Niagara  River.  By  unanimous  vote 
they  wish  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
passage  by  the  legislature  of  the  proposed 
Capehart-MUler  bill  (S.  2021.  H.  R.  3146); 
and  it  is  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  be  empow- 
ered and  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  appropriate  legislative 
officers." 

Beacon  Lions  Club, 
ItviMO  T.  Neeue, 

Secretarff. 


The  Marine  Corps  BUI,  S.  677 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NEW  jxasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Spesiker,  stra- 
tegic, tactical,  and  economic  factors 
caused  me  to  vote  for  passage  of  S.  677 
on  the  House  floor  today.  They  over- 
rode social  or  psychological  considera- 
tions which  puzzled  me  for  a  while  dur- 
ing debate. 

I  refer  to  the  imwitting  tendencies  of 
some,  at  times,  to  "razzmatazz"  the  ma- 
rines in  combat  at  the  expense  of  the 
ground  soldier,  fighter  pilot,  naval. 
Coast  Guard,  or  other  military  person- 
nel. 

Given  a  birth  certificate  by  the  pas- 
sage of  today's  bill.  I  trust  Marine  sup- 
porters will  be  the  first  to  give  praise, 
whenever  merited,  to  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services. 

To  cite  some  examples:  Just  before 
General  MacArthur  rode  into  Seoul,  to 
turn  the  Capital  of  Korea  over  to  the 
civilians,  some  Koreans  waved  to  our 
military  with,  "Than'i  you,  GI's." 
Promptly  was  heard,  "GI's  stink,  we're 
Marines."  Yet  it  was  the  Seventh  In- 
fantry Division  which  eased  the  pressure 
on  the  First  Marine  Division  outside  of 
Seoul,  which  eased  their  liberation  of 
the  city. 

Again,  at  Hungnara.  the  Marines,  after 
a  gallant  fight  out  of  the  reservoir  area, 
were  the  first  off  the  beach  and  on  boats. 
The  Seventh  and  the  Third  Infantry  Di- 
visions formed  the  perimeter  which  al- 
lowed the  orderly  beach-head  withdraw- 
al of  the  First  Marine  Division  together 
with  great  fire  power  from  ofl-shore 
naval  guns,  and  overhead  aircraft,  stra- 
tegic as  well  as  tactical.  And  not  to  be 
overlooked  was  the  leadership  of  General 


Almond.  Commanding  General  of  the 
Tenth  Corps. 

We  are  all  In  this  fighting  boat  to- 
gether, to  defend  the  great  old  United 
States  of  America. 

Glad  to  have  you  aboard.  Marines. 
Good  luck. 


Mine  Workers  Recommend  Liberal 
Social-Security  Prograoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Friday,  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  have  the  information  today 
tliat  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  approved  several  changes  in 
social-security  legislation.  Increasing 
benefits  on  the  average  of  about  12  per- 
cent and  permitting  pensioners  to  earn 

$70  monthly  In  place  ot  the  present  $50 
monthly.  When  this  measure  comes  up. 
under  suspension  of  rules  on  Monday,  I 
certainly  shall  give  it  my  wholehearted 
support. 

I  think  that  there  are  further  liberali- 
zations which  could  be  made  in  the  so- 
cial-security system  to  provide  for  more 
adequate  care  for  our  retired  i»orkers. 

For  instance,  I  think  that  there  Is  con- 
siderable merit  in  the  resolution  which 
was  adopted  on  May  12.  1952,  by  Local 
Union  9363.  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  Lenzburg,  HI.,  suggesting  re- 
duction in  the  retirement  age. 

I  herewith  submit  for  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  resolu- 
tion: 

LENZBTTao.  lu...  May  12.  2952. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  membership  of  Local 
Union  9363.  United  Mine'  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  local  that 
the  social-security  law  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  great  benefit  to  the  laboring  class  and 
the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  it  would  be 
of  greater  benefit  to  the  general  welfare  of 
all  the  i>eople  If  the  age  limit  for  men  was 
reduced  to  the  age  of  60  years,  and  his  wife 
to  53  years. 

Passed  this  12th  day  of  May  1952. 

CuuREMCB    McDonald, 
President,  Local  Union  9363.  UMWA, 
Albest  Worms, 
Recording  Secretary, 
Local  Union  9363.  UMWA. 


One  Hnndred  and  Tbirty-cirkth  Annirer- 
tary  of  Norway's  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  HAGEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  May  17  is 
Independence  Day  in  Norway.    I  would 
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hke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  great  people  who  have  carried 
high  the  banner  of  freedom  for  so  many 
years.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  fine 
American  citizens  of  Norwegian  descent 
are  liTing  tribute  to  the  heritage  of  lib- 
erty of  their  native  land. 

The  strength  and  courage  and  high 
ideals  of  the  Norwegian  people  serve  as 
a  blazing  torch  for  free  men  in  the  dark- 
ness which  now  envelopes  so  large  a 
part  of  the  world.  Men  with  visions  of 
jiistice  and  liberty,  now  imprisoned  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain,  will  be  inspired  to 
keep  fighting  for  and  believing  in  their 
visions  so  long  as  Norway  is  free. 

Norway's  history  is  a  long  and  honor- 
able one.  From  Its  very  beginning  in  the 
year  872  in  has  produced  courageous 
men,  men  with  the  will  to  do.  men  who 
dared  the  unknown  as  the  stories  of  the 
Viking  expeditions  so  aptly  illxistrate. 

Norwegians  have  always  been  a  God- 
fearing people.  Norway's  people  have 
always  complete  religious  freedom,  and 
nrach  of  its  strength  is  derived  from  the 
faith  of  its  people  in  God  and  in  adher- 
ence to  the  religious  principles  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  in  the  sight  of  God. 

I  em  proud  that  a  great  number  of  my 
e<«istituents  in  the  Ninth  District  of 
Minnesota  trace  their  origin  to  the  soil 
of  Norway.  They  have  helped  make  my 
district  and  my  State  one  of  the  finest 
in  this  land.  They  will  continue  to  make 
great  contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  this  Nation  and  of  all  men  every- 
where. 

These  few  words,  I  hope,  will  convey 
to  the  people  of  Norway  and  to  Ameri- 
cans of  Norwegian  descent,  of  which  I 
am  one.  my  salute  to  a  great  nation,  a 
great  people  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
niversary of  their  independence. 


CoBtaiament       Vcrsas       LiberatioB — A 
Speech  by  Fraak  R.  BaracH 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiAHKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  May  15.  1952 

1£t.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  Conference  on  Psycho- 
j  logical  Strategy  in  the  Cold  War  held 
'in  Washington  on  February  22  and  23, 
many  excellent  suggestions  were  offered 
as  to  how  oiu*  American  foreign  policy 
could  be  strengthened. 

I  include  herewith  one  of  these  speech- 
es which  was  given  by  Prof.  Prank  Rock- 
well Bamett  of  Wabash  College,  Craw- 
llordsville.  Ind.  In  his  speech  Professor 
Barnett  compares  the  positive  advan- 
tages of  a  foreign  policy  of  liberation 
With  the  negative  disadvantages  and  the 
potential  failure  of  a  policy  of  contain- 
ment which  we  have  been  so  fruitlessly 
pursuing  since  1947. 

The  speech  follows: 

Hm  ordinary  American  citisen  is  incraafi- 
Ingly  aware  that  his  own  welfare  and  se- 
curity are  inseparable  from  the  fate  of  less 
fortunate  peoples  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 


Certainly  he  has  a  personal  interest  In  try- 
ing to  find  some  alternative  to  total,  atomic 
war  in  the  short-term  future.  Perpetual 
crisis  which  leads  to  total,  atomic  war  In  the 
long-term  future  is  not  an  acceptable  alter- 
native. He  is  particularly  Interested,  there- 
fore. In  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  en- 
slaved masses  of  the  Soviet  empire  are  po- 
tential allies  and  that  new  methods  of 
phychologlcal  warfare  could  paralyze  the 
enemy  on  his  own  ground  and  with  his  own 
weapons. 

What  prevents  America  from  fashioning  an 
instnunent  of  psychological  strategy  which 
would  end  the  cold  war  with  victory  for  our 
side?  Not  our  opponent's  strength.  Intol- 
erable tensions  of  suspicion  and  fear  are 
cracking  his  empire.  The  framework  of  rev- 
olution already  exists.  Nor  Is  It  that  we  lack 
the  know-how.  We  have  In  this  country, 
both  in  and  out  of  government,  able  prac- 
titioners of  psychological  warfare.  In  our 
melting  pot  society  we  have  the  human  re- 
soxirces  and  the  specific  knowledge  of  the 
enemy's  weakness  to  launch  a  deadly 
psychological  assault  on  the  Soviets.  We  can 
defeat  conununlsm  without  fighting  a  global 
war  and  without  reducing  our  free  society  to 
a  garrison  state.    Why  don't  we? 

PROPAGANDA  ITOST  BK  KZLATZO  TO  PKINCIPLa 

We  are  crippled  In  our  psychological  cam- 
paign by  the  moral  cynicism  of  omt  foreign 
policy.  Many  prominent  Americans  have 
emphasized  the  relation  of  effective  propa- 
ganda to  sound  moral  principle.  It  follows 
that  pcychological  strategy  grounded  In  ex- 
pediency cannot  achieve  satisfactory  results. 
Democracy's  wsapon  against  an  unscrupulous 
foe  is  good  faith.  Peoples  whose  allegiance 
we  are  trying  to  win  mus^  have  confidence  in 
our  goals,  not  just  our  words.  If  our  goals 
seem  C3mlcal  and  selfish,  in  the  light  of  spe- 
cific acts  of  foreign  policy,  then  the  expres- 
sion of  lofty  sentiment  in  our  propagandB 
will  only  provoke  scorn. 

Americans  like  to  think  of  themselves  as 
kindly,  altruistic,  Ood  fearing  people.  So  we 
are,  for  the  most  part,  but  unfortunately  we 
sometimes  leave  our  respect  for  human  life 
and  oxir  Christianity  at  the  water's  edge. 
Clever  men  have  persuaded  many  of  us 
that  moral  values  are  relative.  They  argue 
that  we  need  not  be  alarmed  If  freedom,  as 
we  know  it.  Is  not  enjoyed  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  They  say  that  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted behind  the  Iron  curtain  are  a  "tem- 
porary phase  of  poetical  evolution"  and  will 
pass  if  we  will  be  patient.  To  the  extent 
that  tlie  planners  who  determine  our  foreign 
policy  accept  this  premise,  oui  psychological 
strategy  wiU  be  Impotent. 

oxjm  FoiciBLi  azPATaiATioN  or  sovin  psopls 
Cynical  acts  of  the  past  are  stlU  with  us 
In  the  battle  for  men's  minds.  In  the  early 
summer  of  1946,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  the  American  Army  forcibly  handed 
back  to  the  CommunlsU  tens  of  thousands 
of  Soviet  citizens  who  fled  to  the  West  to 
escape  the  terror  of  the  MVD.  Most  of  those 
wretched  refugees  were  executed:  the  rest, 
sent  to  labor  camps  In  Siberia;  some  com- 
mitted suicide  as  they  were  being  returned. 
This  was  a  shameful  and  unforgivable  thing 
for  America  to  do,  and  we  are  paying  now 
for  that  criminal  blimder.  To  many  people 
in  Eastern  Eiirope  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  a  sel- 
fish America  appears  to  be  willing  to  barter 
other  men  s  lives  and  property  to  dictators 
for  the  lelsiire  to  enjoy  tier  own  great  good 
fortune.  Obviously  this  feeling  does  not 
create  a  friendly  climate  In  which  American 
propaganda  can  do  Its  work. 

Today,  there  Is  reason  to  suspect  that 
eventually  we  may  give  in  to  Communist  de- 
ir«nds  In  Kcnrea  and  forcibly  repatriate  all 
prisoners-of-war.  Including  those  who  have 
openly  expressed  their  tmwUllngness  to  re- 
turn to  the  Communist  regime.  Almost  cer- 
tainly those  soldiers  will  be  shot  in  the  back 
of  the  head  If  they  are  relinquished  to  the 


tender  mercies  of  the  enemy.  Many  of  them 
surrendered  because  they  were  promised  safe 
conduct  and  fair  treatment  by  American 
oOeers.  If  we  do  hand  them  back  now,  on 
any  pretext  whatsoever,  antl-Communistc 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  will  have  little  reason 
ever  again  to  respect  American  principles  or 
believe  in  American  guarantees. 

The  destruction  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki made  it  possible  for  our  enemies  to  say: 
"American  talk  about  the  dignity  and  Impor- 
tance of  the  individual  or  the  sanctity  at 
hiunan  life  does  not  apply  to  brown  or  b^ck 
or  yellow-skinned  peoples."  If  now  we  be- 
come an  accomplice  to  the  murder  of  North 
Korean  prisoners  because  "after  all  they're 
only  'goolcs'  and  we  want  to  save  our  own 
boys,"  we  shall  lose  the  last  of  onr  dwindling 
moral  credit  In  Asia.  Moreover,  the  reper- 
cussions are  certain  to  be  felt  outside  the 
Orient,  undermining  otir  prestige  In  the 
Middle  Bast.  Africa,  and  Europe. 

It  is  even  possible  to  argue  that  forcible 
repatriation  in  Korea  will  destroy  every 
weapon  In  our  arsenal  of  psychological  war- 
fare. Enemy  soldiers  In  the  future  wUl  not 
succumb  to  surrender  leaflets.  They  wlU 
liave  to  be  dug  out  with  bayonets,  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Island  war  In  the  Pacific  know 
how  eoetly  that  kind  of  digging  can  be. 
The  temptation  to  get  our  own  men  back 
as  quickly  as  possible  Is,  ot  course.  Tcry 
strong.  In  an  election  year  It  may  prove 
irresistible.  But  in  the  long  run  thousand* 
of  American  soldiers  may  be  killed  by  a  re- 
luctant enemy  which  does  not  want  to  fight 
but  Is  afraid  to  surrender.  If  we  are  count- 
ing on  psychological  strategy  to  save  blood- 
shed. Congress  must  insist  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  America  consent  to  forced 
repatriation  of  potential  allies  In  Korea  or 
anywhere  else. 

COMTAINICENT    A    intn.T    OF    MOEAL    CTmCUM 

It  Should  now  be  evident  that  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  more  ef- 
fective psychological  strategy  Is  undl^ulsed 
moral  cynicism  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  The  second  obstacle  Is  the  philos- 
ophy of  containment,  an  InteUectual,  sub- 
tle and  therefore  particularly  dangerous  form 
of  moral  cynicism.  Unabashed  ImmoraUty 
aflronu  our  allies  and  strengthens  the 
enemy,  but  the  theory  of  oontainment  works 
its  poison  tiers  at  home  t>y  producing  a  false 
sense  of  security. 

There  Is  a  direct  relationship  between 
psychological  strategy  and  political  theory. 
Propaganda,  as  we  know.  Is  the  use  of  sym« 
bola  to  achieve  a  pollUcal  goal.  It  fcdlowa. 
of  course,  that  propaganda,  or  psychological 
strategy.  Is  always  sut>ordlnate  to  the  policy 
which  determines  the  goal.  Not  everybody 
sees  tills  connection.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  that  psychological  warfare  and  policy 
planning  belong  in  separate  compartments. 
This  leads  them  to  attack  the  methods  of 
psychological  strategy  when  they  should  be 
criticizing  the  policy  or  trying  to  replace  the 
policymakers. 

CONTADtMCMT    ALWAYS    OUTUIUVM 

It  may  very  well  tie  true  that  the  Voice 
of  America,  for  example,  is  apologetic,  con- 
fused, and  always  on  the  defensive  in  Its  cam- 
paign against  the  Soviet  lie.  If  theae 
charges  are  true,  tiowever.  it  Is  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  quavering  Voice  as  of  the 
policy  brain  which  gives  tongue  and  pur- 
pose to  Its  dutiful  servant.  No  one  can  say 
that  a  propaganda  Instrument  Is  Inept  tmtU 
he  carefuUy  analyses  the  policy  it  has  tieen 
designed  to  Implement. 

CONTAINMENT  MEANS  A  HALT-SLAVE  WOBLO 
If  our  goal  Is  peaceful  coexUtence  with 
tyrants,  then  our  propaganda  should  not  pro- 
voke the  despot.  IX  we  have  no  Intention 
of  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Uie 
Communist  slave  world,  then  a  psychological 
strategy  which  never  seriously  threatens  the 
enemy,  and  gives  no  real  encouragement  to 
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potential  allies  to  upset  the  status  quo.  Is  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  strategy  which  best  suits 
our  present  foreign  policy.  Our  policy  does 
not  aim  at  victory,  the  overthrow  of  totali- 
tarian states.  Neither,  then,  should  our 
propaganda.  Both  are  based  on  the  theory 
of  containment  which  embodies  the  hope 
that  despotism.  If  left  to  Itself  in  confine- 
ment, will  erode  from  within. 

PSTCHOLOCXCAL   BTBATEOT   AND  OONTAINMBNT 
INCOMPATIBLS 

It  is  difllcult  to  see,  therefore,  how  there 
can  be  any  change  in  our  psychological 
techniques  until  this  underlying  political 
and  moral  theory  has  tieen  discarded.  Psy- 
choglcal  strategy  in  support  of  a  policy  of 
containment  Is  almost  a  contradiction  In 
terms.  Certainly  It  entails  a  grave  moral 
fallacy.  America  lias  no  right  to  stir  up 
unrest  in  the  Soviet  empire  If  she  is  not 
prepared  to  grant  unconditional  asylum 
and  sulwtantial  support  to  peop;e  who 
respond  to  our  propaganda  offensive.  We 
cannot  regard  underground  allies  as  grains 
of  human  sand  to  be  ttirown  Into  the  gears  of 
the  Soviet  machine  to  impair  its  efficiency  for 
the  moment.  Unless  we  are  determined  to 
destroy  that  machine  altogether  and  help 
build  a  new  one,  we  must  not  raise  false 
hopes  with  irresponsible  messages  of  good 
cheer. 

Before  we  can  recommend  a  new  type  of 
psychological  offensive  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, therefore,  we  must  first  show  that  the 
idea  of  containment  is  inferior  In  every  re- 
spect to  the  concept  of  liberation.  We  must 
prove  that  containment  endangers  otu  own 
national  security  and  that  liberation  of  op- 
pressed peoples  Is  the  only  path  to  a  genuine 
peace.  Only  ttien  can  we  expect  public  opin- 
ion to  endorse  a  tactic  In  the  cold  war  which 
Icoks  forward  to  victory  t>eyond  stalemate. 

CONTAINMENT  IS  MAOINOT  LINS  TRINXINO 

Does  containment  endanger  our  national 
security?  As  John  Poster  Dulles  pointed  out 
recently,  this  policy  requires  us  to  build  a 
global  Maginot  line  when  Maglnot  line 
thinking  lost  Prance  the  last  war.  More- 
over, the  Maginot  line  we  are  trying  to  erect 
Is  constructed  not  with  steel  and  concrete 
but  with  doUars  and  the  bodies  of  American 
infantrymen.  Standing  guard  for  the  next 
several  decades  wUl  certainly  ttireaten  our 
economic  stability  and  civU  UtMrties.  No 
other  system  could  bleed  our  manhood  or 
waste  our  resources  so  effectively  and  to  so 
little  purpose. 

CONTAINMENT   ABANDONS   OUE    NEICRBOB 

Containment  Is  not  only  impractical;  It  Is 
grossly  Immoral.  It  means  that  we  must 
overlook  kidnaping,  assassination,  torture, 
and  genocide  In  the  hope  that  the  Soviets 
may  reform.  Containment's  goal  Is  to  estab- 
lish modtu  Vivendi,  a  diplomatic  way  of  say- 
ing: "We  do  not  care  whom  you  enslave 
and  murder  in  your  own  territory  so  long 
as  you  let  me  and  mine  alone."  The  theory 
Ignores  the  historical  fact  ttiat  t>etween  men 
whose  fundamental  beliefs  on  morals  and 
politics  are  irreconcilable  there  can  never  be 
any  agreement  except  an  uneasy  truce  of 
opportunism. 

CONTAINMENT   LEADS  TO   WAX    ON    ENEMY'S 

TIMETABLE 

Finally,  containment  virtually  guarantees 
the  total,  atomic  war  it  Is  designed  to  avoid. 
Our  ]>ollcy  directly  encourages  the  kind  of 
prolonged  armament  race  wfcdch  In  the  past 
has  always  ended  In  war.  The  argument 
that  aggressors  are  deterred  by  defensive 
strength  is  unconvincing.  Our  strength  will 
be  extended,  while  the  Communists  will  he 
able  to  strike  in  force  at  a  time  and  place  of 
their  own  choosing.  And  they  are  granted 
the  leisure  to  add  to  their  own  atomic 
•tockplles. 

Never  before  in  tiistory  has  It  been  pos- 
sible -to  concentrate  unlimited  destructive 
power  at  opposite  poUtlcal  poles  without  pro- 
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ducing  an  explosion.  Accidental  wars  are 
not  uncommon.  In  an  atmosphere  of  ten- 
sion and  growing  mistrust,  with  a  doaen 
friction  areas  all  over  the  world,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  war  not  to  occur  through  fear 
or  miscalculation,  if  not  through  deliberate 
Intent.  There  Is  little  evidence  that  mod- 
ern statesmen  are  more  likely  to  avoid  tragic 
mistakes  than  their  predecessors.  Without 
reducing  the  odds  on  global  war,  therefore, 
the  policy  of  containment  only  Insures  the 
Kremlin  the  choice  of  weapons  and  the  first 
move. 

Containment,  in  brief.  Is  the  product  of 
minds  which  employ  legalistic,  nineteenth- 
century  concepts  to  mishandle  twentieth- 
century  political  facts.  Thinking  In  terms 
of  such  outmoded  phraseology  as  "spheres 
of  Infiuence,"  "international  law."  "limited 
objectives,"  and  "areas  of  agreement"  is 
dangerously  old-fashioned  In  an  age  domi- 
nated by  the  ideas  of  Clausewitz,  Hegel,  and 
Marx.  We  cannot  expect  to  challenge  the 
deeds  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  with  myths  bor- 
rower' from  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

CmzZNS     MT7ST    OKGANIZX    TO    GRANGE     TTNTTED 
STATES   POBEIGN   POUCT 

What  can  the  ordinary  citizen  do  about  a 
political  theory  which  is  entrenched  in  some 
quarters  of  government  and  has  hosts  of 
powerful  friends  who  fill  newspaper  and 
magazine  columns  with  testimonials?  What 
can  the  average  voter  do  about  the  moral 
cynicism  in  our  foreign  policy  which  reveals 
Itself  in  an  apparent  willingness  to  make 
deals  with  dictators?  On  the  answers  to 
those  questions  rests  the  answer  to  another 
question,  of  supreme  importance  to  our  way 
of  life.  "What  can  America  .do  to  improve 
her  psychological  strategy?"   ■ 

To  achieve  a  political  goal,  agitation  is  not 
enough.  Speeches  and  articles  do  not  by 
themselves  change  the  course  of  history. 
Only  organization  can  Implement  ideas.  A 
committee  of  citizens  representing  all  seg- 
ments of  American  life  can  have  a  measur- 
able political  effect  on  our  foreign  policy. 
Political  does  not  mean  partisan,  for  there 
are  no  party  lines  on  this  issue.  Able  men 
In  both  parties  believe  In  the  active  libera- 
tion of  oppressed  peoples  as  opposed  to  the 
passive  containment  of  dictators.  These 
men  deserve  the  support  of  public  opinion. 

The  formation  of  citizens'  committees  to 
conduct  their  own  private  brand  of  psycho- 
logical warfare  against  the  Kremlin  is  prob- 
ably a  waste  of  time.  A  police  state  cannot 
be  overthrown  with  slogans.  A  successful 
people's  revolution  today  must  have  outside 
support.  The  underground  must  tie  fur- 
nished with  weapons,  medical  supplies,  radio 
and  printing  equipment,  transport,  disci- 
plined leadership,  and,  at  some  stage,  air 
support.  Private  citizens  cannot  hope  to 
raise  guerrilla  armies  In  the  field  or  supply 
unlimited  funds  and  machine  guns  to  the 
fighters  for  freedom.  In  the  long  run  it  is 
only  the  power  of  free  government  which  can 
Insure  that  people  liehlnd  the  Iron  curtain 
have  a  fair  chance  to  win  their  own  war  of 
Independence. 

The  real  task  of  private  cltlzeiis.  therefore. 
is  to  persuade  their  government  that  con- 
tainment must  be  abandoned  In  favor  of  s 
policy  which  brings  us  millions  of  allies  In 
the  Communist  world.  It  Is  their  duty  to 
insist  that  we  stand  with  enslaved  peoples 
and  against  their  outlaw  governments.  A 
citizens'  committee  should  urge  Congress  to 
ask  the  executive  departments  to  give  the 
new  tectinlques  of  psychological  warfare  a 
fair  trial  by  boldly  asserting  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence are  valid  everywhere  In  the  world. 
Those  principles  have  a  greater  explosive 
potential  than  the  atomic  bomb.  If  we  re- 
vive them,  we  can  defeat  communism  with- 
out sacrificing  our  young  manhood  and  otir 
free  economy. 

One  of  the  first  Jotis  of  such  a  cltlEens' 
committee  might  be  to  focus  pubUc  atten- 


tion and  congressional  interest  on  the  Ker- 
sten  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1961.  That  amendment  authorizes  the 
President  to  spend  $100,000,000  on  the  for- 
mation of  military  units  of  anti-Communist 
refugees  who  are  already  on  this  side  of  the 
iron  curtain.  Nearly  100,000  Red  Army 
rebels,  former  Ukrainian  partisans,  veterans 
of  the  free  Polish  armies,  Baltic  and  Balkan 
nationalists,  and  other  anti-Communist  ref- 
ugees could  be  recruited  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  if  our  Government  would 
take  an  active  Interest  in  their  welfare. 

NATIONAL    LEGIONS    Or    LIBEEATION    NEEDED 

Psychological  warfare,  we  have  seen,  is  the 
use  of  symbols  to  achieve  a  political  goal. 
The  formation  of  a  legion  of  lllieratlon.  com- 
prised of  separate  nationality  groups  of  iron- 
curtain  exiles  and  rttached  to  the  NATO 
army  of  General  Elsenhower,  would  be  a  con- 
crete and  unmistakable  symbol  of  America's 
determination  to  reject  the  outworn  policy 
of  containment.  It  would  restore  confidence 
in  our  moral  aims  and  vastly  encourage  the 
anti-Communist  undergrounds  everywhere. 
Perhaps  nothing  else  that  we  could  do  would 
so  dramatically  increase  the  tensions  which 
threaten  to  disintegrate  the  crumbling  Soviet 
world. 

Moreover,  a  legion  of  exUes  fighting  under 
their  own  fiags  would  act  as  an  almost  Ir- 
resistible political  magnet  to  attract  still 
other  dissident  elements  In  the  Communist 
empire.  It  is  virtually  certain  that  many 
scientists,  businessmen,  peasant  leaders, 
technicians,  anti-Soviet  mUitary,  political 
and  religious  leaders  In  the  satellite  nations 
would  cross  over  to  the  West  if  they  knew 
their  sklUs  would  be  utilized.  We  should 
also  invite  anti-Communist  Red  army  of- 
ficers and  men  stationed  in  Eastern  Europe 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  legion  of 
liberation  In  ranks  commensurate  with  their 
abilities  and  present  grade.  This  kind  of 
political  warfare  might  easUy  prove  so  dis- 
ruptive of  Red  army  morale  that  the  Soviets 
would  tie  obliged  to  withdraw  their  troops 
behind  the  Russian  frontier. 

Certainly  a  legion  of  Utieratlon  stationed 
In  E^irope  or  North  Africa  would  give  Amer- 
ica the  choice  of  weapons  In  any  future 
struggle  with  the  Kremlin.  If  total  war  were 
forced  upon  us,  we  might  not  have  to  run  the 
risk  of  unifying  the  Soviet  peoples  lieblnd 
their  despised  government  by  dropping 
atomic  bombs  on  potential  friends.  Instead 
we  could  parachute  units  of  the  legion  into 
the  satellite  nations,  the  Ukraine  and  the 
vast  reaches  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Supported 
by  an  airlift,  the  trained  veterans  of  the  le- 
gion could  organize  guerrilla  armies  from  the 
sympathetic  peasantry  of  their  homeland, 
subvert  the  reluctant  armies  of  satellite  dic- 
tators and  liberate  15,000,000  prisoners  from 
concentration  camps.  The  legion  could  serve 
as  a  rallying  point  where  Red  army  soldiers 
could  reform  for  clvU  war  against  the  secret 
police  and  the  commissars. 

In  brief,  the  formation  of  a  legion  of 
lllieration  wlU  enable  us  to  launch  a  genuine 
crusade  for  freedom,  consistent  vrlth  oxir  rev- 
olutionary tradition.  It  was  America  who 
first  exposed  the  divine  right  of  kings  as  a 
barbarous  superstition  by  proving  that  rev- 
olution against  tyranny  Is  honorable.  It  is 
time  now  to  repudiate  the  divine  right  of 
dictators  who  hold  power  by  unlimited 
cruelty.  We  need  not  blush  to  say  openly 
that  we  favor  the  overthrow  of  despots.  In 
America,  England,  and  France,  freedom  was 
wrested  from  so-called  sovereign  authority 
by  armed  insurrection,  not  by  negotiation. 
If  we  cease  to  negotiate  with  outlaws  or  to 
embrace  petty  vUlains  who  are  temporarUy 
the  enemies  of  our  enemy,  armies  of  tirave 
men  will  stand  by  our  side  overnight.  We 
are  strong  enough  to  afford  moral  consistency 
in  our  foreign  policy,  the  only  basis  (or  « 
sound  psychological  strategy. 
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Guif  ster  Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACBLrSKTTS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Post,  Boston.  Bdass.,  May  16.  1952: 

The  CkooK  Round-up 
We  have  published  several  editorials  from 
time  to  time  criticizing  the  police  for  per- 
mitting the  gangsters  to  carry  on  their  games 
practically  without  Interference.  The  sen- 
sational hold-ups  and  robberies  committed 
here  In  Massachusetts  almost  dally  for  the 
past  several  years,  including  such  startling 
Jobs  as  the  Brink's  and  the  Danvers  cases 
with  no  one  caught,  has  made  us  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  country,  although  other 
States  have  had  their  troubles,  perhaps  not 
so  sensational  in  nature,  but  of  a  similar 
type. 

We  take  pleastire  now  in  commending  oxu 
State  police,  the  FBI,  and  a  number  of  the 
local  police  forces  for  the  way  they  are 
rounding  up  these  criminals,  getting  new 
Buspects  or  known  crooks  almost  every  day. 
YesttTday  three  more  bank-robbery  sxispects 
were  rounded  up,  two  in  Chicago,  and  one 
here  in  Boston.  We  take  special  pleasure  in 
commending  Commissioner  of  Cafety  Daniel 
I.  Miirphy,  head  of  ova  State  police,  who  al- 
though in  a  semicrlppled  physical  condition 
went  out  himself  and  challenged  these  des- 
perate criminals.  It  Is  evident  now  that  with 
proper  cooperation  from  the  police  in  varioiia 
communities  and  States  these  criminals  can 
be  rounded  up  and  evidence  found  which  will 
doubtless  put  many  of  them  In  Jail,  some 
perhaps  for  life.  The  FBI,  too,  with  its  Na- 
tion-wide resoxirces  is  doing  a  fine  Job  in 
cooperating  with  the  State  and  local  police. 
Including  yesterday's  captures  we  count  a 
total  of  17  suspects,  or  known  criminals,  that 
have  been  taken  into  custody  recently. 
Among  these  are  several  with  notorious  rep- 
utations such  as  "Mad  Dog"  Blstany;  the 
Smith  brothers,  one  of  whom  is  accused  of 
fximishing  the  gangsters  with  machine  guns 
and  other  especially  deadly  weapons;  and 
•T»rlvate  Eye"  Duff,  of  Brookllne,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  having  taken  part  in  the  Westport 
motel  hold-up. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  more  "private- 
eye"  detectives  licenses  be  handed  out  by  our 
local  authorities,  as  was  done  In  the  case  of 
Duff,  without  flrst  checking  up  with  the 
State  police.  It  must  be  admitted  that  In 
practically  all  these  cases  the  police  have  had 
to  deal  with  crooks  of  far  better  than  average 
Intelligence  and  skiU.  and  that  it  was  eepe- 
claLly  difficult  to  round  them  up  without 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  police  forces  avail- 
able as  is  now  being  done. 

Now  that  the  gangsters  have  been  taken 
Into  custody,  the  next  Job  is  to  convict  them 
and  put  them  where  they  wUl  not  be  a 
menace  to  society  for  a  great  many  years. 
Some  of  them  deserve  life  sentences.  It  will 
now  be  up  to  the  courts  to  do  their  part.  The 
Juries  must  be  of  the  hard-boUed  type  of 
their  ancestors;  and  so.  also,  the  witnesses 
must  stand  up  and  tell  what  they  know  and 
what  they  have  seen.  When  Judge  and  jury 
and  witnesses  play  their  parts  as  they  should, 
this  gangster  menace  will  be  blotted  out. 
We  had  no  such  organized  crime  gangs  back 
60  years  ago  when  the  cops  patrolled  their 
beats  every  day  and  night  and  persons  with 
no  known  occupation  or  Income  were  roundod 
up  before  they  had  a  chance  to  rob  and 
murder. 


Caltaral  Defense  of  the  Usited  SUte»— 
Up  to  Now  the  Fiflit  for  Men's  Mkids 
Is  One  War  We  Are  Not  Wmninf 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MIMmsOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Friday,  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  besides 
the  heavy  duties  which  I  have,  and  I  be- 
lieve every  one  of  us  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has,  serving  our  States  and 
our  country,  I  accepted  additional  re- 
sponsibilities about  2  years  ago  by  be- 
coming an  executive  regent  on  the  board 
of  the  Polycultural  Institution  of  Amer- 
ica, an  educational  institution  of  higher 
learning  and  research,  teaching  foreign 
cultures  and  languages  to  Americans, 
and  our  culture  and  language  to  foreign 
students. 

With  me  on  the  board  are  16  other 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  polycultural 
and  adult  education  can  be  a  most  effec- 
tive cultural  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

This  wording  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  institution  is  aimed  at: 

First.  Counteracting  the  vicious  propa- 
ganda in  Europe  and  Asia  which  con- 
tends that  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  seek  war. 

Second.  Consolidating  the  gains  which. 
It  is  stated,  have  been  achieved  through 
our  foreign  aid  program,  and  in  which 
we  have  invested  so  much  to  win  the 
minds  of  men  to  a  free  way  of  thinking 
and  living. 

The  board  as  a  whole  feels,  and  I  as  an 
Individual  concur,  that  the  Polycultural 
Institution  of  America  is  making  a 
worthy  contribution  toward  this  cul- 
tural defense  program.  The  school  is 
doing  so  in  a  number  of  ways  through  its 
offerings  in  over  60  foreign  cultures,  and 
languages,  courses  in  ethnic  psychology, 
and  adult  education.  Consequently  PIA 
Is  augmenting  through  its  efforts  in  the 
National  Capital  here  the  cultural  de- 
fense program  advocated  by  and  spon- 
sored in  one  way  or  another  by  such 
agencies  as  ECA,  SHAPE.  NATO,  HICOO, 
MSA,  the  Information  Service  of  the 
State  Department,  and  others. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  danger 
of  depending  much  on  our  gains  in  re- 
storing the  economy  and  military  defense 
of  Europe  without  winning  the  men's 
minds  against  the  increeping  commu- 
nism. Bearing  in  mind  this  danger  and 
referring  to  the  above-mentioned  six 
American  propaganda  agencies  I  have 
but  to  regret  that  their  effort  In  cultural 
defense  of  the  United  States  seems  un- 
satisfactory. For  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion of  my  negative  conclusion,  and  for 
the  record  I  would  Uke  to  quote  from 
"An  Evaluation  of  American  Propa- 
ganda Abroad,"  an  address  delivered  at 
Boston  University  on  December  6,  1951, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  director  of  the  Chesapeake 


and  Ohio  Railway  Co.  and  president  of 
the  Federation  for  Railway  Progress. 

Mr.  Deegan  also  is  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  counsel  on  our 
foreign  propaganda  along  with  the  fol- 
lowing  five  members:  Carl  Byoir.  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Carl  Byoir  Associates, 
New  York;  Earl  Newsom,  senior  partner. 
Earl  Newsom  k  Co..  New  York;  Artbur 
W.  Page,  retired  vice  president,  and  a  di- 
rector. American  Telephone  b  Telegraph 
Co..  New  York;  and  Paul  Garrett,  vice 
president.  General  Motors  Corp..  New 
York.  Mr.  Deegan  begins  his  report 
under  the  subheading  "The  fight  for 
men's  minds,"  and  the  following  Is 
quoted  from  the  said  report: 
Qvon  1 

This  is  the  report  of  a  mlaalon  for  our  Oov- 
emment  made  thla  year  to  evaluate  the 
methods  and  effects  of  our  American  propa- 
ganda abroad.  It  covers  six  countries  on  the 
Continent,  deals  only  with  the  Information 
organizations  operating  under  the  United 
States  flag  and  entirely  excludes  an  apprais- 
al of  the  Voice  of  America  and  the  inde- 
pendently owned  and  operated  Badlo  Free 
Europe. 

In  substance,  what  my  assignment  was 
could  be  expressed  in  a  paragraph: 

"We  are  spending  about  111,000.000.000 
this  year  on  foreign  aid;  this  is  being  done 
for  two  reasons :  ( l )  To  restore  the  economy 
of  Europe  and  (2)  to  win  men's  minds 
against  the  onslaughts  of  communlam.  Wa 
have  very  little  doubt  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track  toward  restoring  quickly  and 
effectively  the  economy  of  Europe.  As  for 
winning  men's  minds,  take  a  look." 

One  of  the  flrst  things  I  found  on  my  ar- 
rival In  Europe — and  this  may  be  purely  a 
matter  of  methods,  but  it  should  not  be  dis- 
missed too  quickly — is  that  our  country  has 
five  wholly  autonomoiis,  unrelated  foreign 
propaganda  organizations  running  at  full 
tilt.  These  represent  the  State  Department 
(U.  S.  Information  Service);  the  Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied  Powers  in  Europe,  which 
Is  General  Elsenhower's  organisation  and 
popularly  called  SHAPE;  the  North  Atlantic 
TJ-eaty  Organization,  known  at  NATO;  the 
ofllce  of  the  High  Commissioner  of  Oermany. 
run  by  John  McCloy  and  abbreviated  HICOO 
and  BCA.  While  HIOOG  rune  Western  Ger- 
many, its  influence  is  very  clearly  felt 
throughout  the  Continent  and  elsewhere. 

Since  my  trip,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
headed  by  Averell  Harrlman,  supersedes  ECA, 
but  doesnt  eliminate  It.  So,  conceivably, 
there  is  a  sixth  propaganda  group  now,  as 
a  mouthpiece  for  MSA. 

To  me.  at  least,  this  dilTuslon  can  only  lead 
to  confusion.  It  Is  only  natxtral  that  each 
of  these  organimtions  has  pride  of  author - 
•hip,  professional  Jealousies  and,  as  consti- 
tuted, a  lack  of  coordination.  Most  serioxii 
among  the  defldencles  of  such  a  system, 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  all  five  are  com- 
peting for  the  same  men's  minds. 

QUOTS  a 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  told  that 
we  are  In  a  cold  war  with  Russia  and  we  are 
all  conscious  of  the  armament  race  which 
has  been  going  on.  Certainly,  we  also  have 
been  in  a  propaganda  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  international  conflicts  must  exist 
m  the  world,  then  it  would  be  better  that  we 
meet  our  foe  paychologlcally.  rather  than  in 
a  blood  bath.  If  we  are  in  a  race  to  stock- 
pile the  atom  bomb  and  match  weapon  for 
weapon  with  Communist  Russia,  then  let  us 
realistically  match  our  propaganda  tech- 
niques item  for  item  with  our  foes. 

Communist  propagandists  in  Europe  are 
an  astute  group,  far  more  so  than  the  men 
we  have  stationed  there  as  counterparti. 
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QUOTX  S 

Although  the  caliber  of  our  propaganda 
chiefs  on  the  Continent  is  the  highest  by 
newspaper  and  magazine  standards — a  llmi- 
t.ation  which  I  consider  a  key  to  the  prob- 
lem— the  staffs  under  them,  by  and  large, 
are  mediocre.  These  posts  are  filled  by  our 
bureaucratic  system  and,  unfortunately, 
many  unqualified  people  are  engaged  In 
what  should  be  a  top-level  assignment. 
There  are  among  these  many  who  frankly 
could  not  earn  an  equivalent  sum  of  money 
with  equivalent  prestige  back  In  the  United 
plates. 

Quon  4 

The  whole  matter  of  foreign  propaganda 
is  one  which  should  be  given  the  highest  con- 
sideration. Arthur  W.  Page,  a  director  and 
former  vice  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  has  expressed  himself 
as  follows: 

"I  do  not  think  that  any  Information  pro- 
gram will  ever  be  satisfactory,  for  its  object 
is  to  get  a  number  of  conceptions  and  facts 
quickly  into  the  heads  of  millions  of  people 
whose  heads  are  full  of  other  facts  and  prej- 
udices and  whose  time  is  otherwise  occupied. 

"In  this  activity,  as  in  big  league  batting, 
an  average  of  .300  is  exceptionally  high. 
What  you  say  is  dependent  on  what  you  do. 
If  authority  to  do  is  diversified,  authority  to 
talk  must  go  with  it.  The  perfect  arrange- 
ment from  the  purely  Information  angle 
would  be  to  have  the  doer  do  the  talking. 
As  he  hasn't  time  to  do  both.  It  Is  essential 
that  he  have  someone  to  talk  for  him  whom 
he  can  work  with  easily.  In  whom  he  has 
complete  confidence  and  whom  he  will  keep 
Intimately  and  continuously  Informed. 

"This  is  merely  doing  what  is  done  now. 
but,  where  needed,  with  better  men  who  are 
given  better  opportunity  to  know  everything 
and  have  some  voice  In  decisions  before  they 
are  made.  This  suggestion  Is  so  unspectacu- 
lar that  I  doubt  its  appeal. 

"Even  If  done  as  well  as  humanity  will 
allow.  It  wont  be  at  all  perfect,  both  because 
of  human  fallibility  In  dealing  with  impon- 
derables, and  because  our  Government  is  not 
orfanlzed  to  common  policies  In  what  it  does. 
The  Cabinet  is  supposed  to  have  the  policy 
coordinating  function,  but  It  does  not  do  it 
very  well  and  there  are  numerous  Govern- 
ment agencies  more  or  less  out  of  Cabinet 
control.  So  If  the  doers  cross  each  other  up. 
the  sayers  can't  change  the  fact  and  present 
a  picture  of  complete  coordination. 

"The  best  thing  the  sayers  can  do  is  to 
know  well  and  all  the  time  what  the  doers 
are  doing  and  why.  and  to  have  a  chance 
to  advise  on  the  public  reaction  of  what  Is 
done  before  It  Is  done.  This  won't  happen 
unless  the  doer  has  real  regard  for  the 
sayer's  opinions. 

"The  ECA  propaganda  in  Europe  is  a  nat- 
ural part  of  Its  work.  As  long  as  ECA  doe^ 
things  In  Europe,  presumably  It  should  talk 
about  them  in  order  to  get  the  most  ad- 
vantage out  of  the  doing. 

"ECA  presumably  won't  go  on  f.>rever.  and 
presumably  it  will  prepare  Europe  for  this 
fact  along  with  the  others.  The  handling  of 
this  may  be  one  of  its  most  Interesting  Jobs, 
for  what  reputation  and  infiuence  is  left  after 
the  program  ends  will  be  Important." 

Mr.  Speaker,  summing  up  his  report 
and  recommendations  to  establish  a 
United  States  Department  of  Propa- 
ganda at  Cabinet  level,  to  create  the 
above-mentioned  advisory  committee, 
and  to  bring  to  America  "teams  of  public 
opinion  leaders — ^burgomasters,  butch- 
ers, bakers — from  the  countless  small 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Continent," 
so  that  they  could  view  with  their  own 
eyes  the  wonders  of  western  democracy, 
Mr.  Deegan  concludes  his  report  in  the 
following  statement: 


This  is  not  only  a  report  but  a  plea  for 
Immediate  consideration  by  our  administra- 
tion. Up  to  now  the  fight  for  men's  minds 
is  one  war  we  are  not  winning. 


Remember  the  "SanU  Maria'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  McVEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  interest  in  and  the  sentiment  at- 
tached to  the  Santa  Maria,  replica  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  flagship  which 
has  been  stationed  for  many  years  in 
Jackson  Park  harbor,  Chicago,  I  should 
like  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Re- 
member the  Santa  Maria"  which  was 
published  in  the  Daily  Calumet,  one  of 
our  Chicago  newspapers,  on  Friday,  May 
2,  1952. 

Tills  editorial  follows: 

RXMKKBEB    THX    "SaNTA    MaSU", 

Members  of  Santa  Maria  CouncU,  No.  1611. 
Knights  of  Colimibus.  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  efforts  to  save  the  Santa  Maria, 
replica  of  Christopher  Columbus'  flagship  in 
Jackson  Park  harbor.  But,  alas,  our  knights 
are  coming  with  too  little,  too  late.  The 
once  proud  bearer  of  the  exploits  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  America  now  is  in  a  pitiful  state 
Of  dilapidation. 

She  has  been  a  grand  old  lady.  But 
Father  Time  has  caught  up  with  her  and 
Neptune,  rightly,  awaits  for  her  to  cross  the 
bar  and  to  be  gathered  Into  his  countless 
sagas  of  the  seven  seas.  The  gift  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  to  Chicago  in  1893.  she 
was  one  of  the  three  ships  to  be  sailed  across 
the  Atlantic  for  the  World's  Coliimblan  ex- 
position. 

Our  boys  and  girls  In  school  know  Colum- 
bus came  on  the  Santa  Maria  in  1492,  flanked 
by  the  Nina  and  the  Pinta  to  prove  the  world 
is  round.  He  did  that  and  discovered  this 
land  of  the  bountiful.  The  Nina  and  the 
Pinta  were  gone  by  1918.  One  bxirned;  the 
other  went  to  a  watery  grave. 

Sentiment  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Without 
It  this  world  would  be  a  distraught  sort  of 
planet.  But  there  Is  a  practical  side,  too. 
The  Santa  Maria  is  in  such  a  woeful  state  of 
disrepair.  It  Is  doubtful  If  any  amount  of 
money  can  restore  her.  short  of  a  complete 
rebuilding  Job.  This  might  require  upward 
of  $100,000. 

Sad  to  say  the  Santa  Maria  has  been  an 
orphan  for  many,  many  years.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  make  up  for  the  errors  of  omission 
spread  over  the  decades.  She  has  served  us 
well  by  inspiration.  We  recount  the  thrills 
Just  standing  on  Jackson  Park  Yacht  Club's 
dock  visualizing  Columbus  and  his  motley 
crew  bravely  in  quest  of  a  new  land.  But  her 
race  Is  run.  Let  her  slide  peacefully  to  her 
grave  in  that  high  honor  she  so  richly 
deserves. 

To  our  grand  knights  we  commend  to  their 
favor  the  diligent  upkeep  of  the  Columbxis 
monument  in  south  Chicago — truly  one  of 
the  flnest  historical  pieces  in  all  Chicago- 
land.  Sad  to  say  again,  this  unusual  master- 
piece has  been  an  orphan  for  many  years. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  has  tried,  on  oc- 
casion, to  keep  It  In  trim.  Always,  it  has 
remained  a  problem  for  lack  of  enthuslastlo 
regard. 


The  proud  flagship  of  Columbus  Is  doomed 
In  Jackson  Park  harbor,  but  the  intrepid 
Bkipper  will  live  on  In  south  Chicago  to  thrill 
many  generations  yet  unborn. 


AfreemenU  With  Western  Germany 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfcNTAITVES 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles 
by  Dr.  John  B.  Crane. 

Dr.  Crane  writes  from  Western  Oer- 
many, and  his  articles  bring  out  again 
the  truth  of  the  saying  that,  just  as  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  it  also  takes 
two  to  make  and  keep  a  bargain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  State  Department  Is 
trying  to  rush  the  United  States  Senate 
into  accepting  these  so-called  agree- 
ments with  Western  Germany.  What 
they  are  not  telling  the  e>enate  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  that  it  Is 
doubtful  that  Western  Germany  will 
ratify  these  agreements  and  that  if  they 
are  ratified  It  may  well  mean  the  end  of 
the  Adenauer  government  next  year. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  we  are  not  going 
blindly  into  agreements  we  do  not  know 
or  understand;  and  let  us  be  sure  that 
Western  Germany  also  understands  and 
supports  them  when  they  are  signed. 

The  articles  follow: 

Bio  TaxATT  Fight  Loobis  in  Washingtoic 

Bonk,  Germant,  May  4.  1952.— The  Amer- 
ican Government  is  putting  the  heaviest 
pressure  on  West  Germany  to  Initial  by  May 
15  the  series  of  contractual  agreements  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  occupation  statute.  Chan- 
celor  Konrad  Adenauer  has  Just  announced. 

Dr.  Adenauer  further  explained  that  Amer- 
ican ofllclals  told  him  the  series  of  agree- 
ments had  to  be  signed  by  mid-May  so  that 
the  United  States  Senate  could  have  time  to 
ratify  the  agreements  before  it  adjourned  on 
July  3. 

The  question  immediately  arises  whether 
something  of  such  tremendous  Impnirtance 
as  a  modified  peace  treaty  with  Western  Ger- 
many, which  the  contractual  agreements  may 
be  said  to  represent,  should  be  rushed 
through  the  United  States  Senate  without 
adequate  debate. 

The  agreements  are  being  kept  a  careful 
secret  and  the  terms  will  not  become  known 
until  after  May  15.  Since  it  has  taken  many 
months  and  innumerable  conferences  to  work 
out  the  complicated  and  lengthy  terms  of  the 
series  of  agreements,  and  since  agreement 
has  not  yet  been  reached  on  important  point. 
It  seems  most  unwise  to  try  to  conclude  the 
agreements  this  month  and  to  try  to  get 
them  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
next  month. 

In  fact,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  itself  will  ratify  the  series 
of  agreements  even  if  Adenauer  initials  them. 
The  Free  Democratic  Party,  which  Is  In 
coalition  with  Adenauer's  party,  has  revolted 
against  the  present  terms  of  the  agreements 
under  negotiation  and  has  threatened  to 
vote  against  ratification  of  the  agreements 
In  their  present  form. 

It  can  be  said  with  almost  certainty  that 
complete  agreement   between   the   German 
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and  alllpd  goTernment  cannot  be  reached  by 
May  15.  The  American  Government,  how- 
ever, Is  so  Insistent  on  getting  something 
signed  by  Adenauer  that  it  is  even  being  pro- 
poeed  that  the  agreements  be  Initiated  on 
May  15,  with  certain  parts  of  the  agreements 
left  open  for  futiire  negotiation. 

The  Deutsche  Parte!  (German  Party) 
wbich  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  parties 
forming  the  Adenauer  coalition  government 
has  also  revolted  against  the  present  terms 
of  the  contractual  agreements.  Dr.  Hans 
Muehlenfeld,  floor  leader  of  the  German 
Party,  has  labeled  the  series  of  agreements 
as  they  stand  today  "a  second  Versailles 
treaty." 

Under  such  circumstance*,  would  it  be  wise 
for  the  American  Senate  to  rush  action  and 
ratify  a  series  of  e  :reements  which  even  the 
present  German  Parliament  Is  not  Ukely  to 
ratify? 

TSUICAM-ACHXSON    BTEATXCT 

In  spite  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  con- 
tractual agreements  which  the  Truman- 
Acheson  Government  Is  trying  to  high  prts- 
Bure  the  German  Government  Into  initialing 
on  May  15.  it  Is  quite  likely  Truman  and 
Acheson  will  try  to  nish  ratification  through 
the  Senate  next  month.  They  will  try  to 
bring  about  a  fait  accompli  before  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  time  to  find  out  what  It  Is 
all  about. 

The  order  of  events  may  well  be  some- 
thing like  this:  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee  will  hold  hearings  in  June 
on  the  contractual  agreements.  The  admin- 
istration will  line  up  all  Its  big  names.  In- 
cluding Truman-Acbeson  Republicans,  to 
testify  before  the  committee.  These  will 
Include  Averell  Harrlman,  Paul  Hoffman, 
Dean  Acheson,  John  McCloy,  and  other  "In- 
ternationalists." 

These  big  names  will  all  testify  to  the 
same  thing:  That  the  ratification  of  the 
agreements  Is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  the  West,  to  the  preservation 
of  American  freedom,  to  the  saving  of  the 
world  from  communifim,  etc.  They  will  say 
that  these  agreements  represent  the  comer- 
Stone  of  American  foreign  policy  and  repre- 
sent all  that  we  have  been  working  labori- 
ously to  achieve  since  the  war. 

They  will  argue  further  that  party  politics 
shoxild  Btc^  at  the  water's  edge  and  that  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  toward  Germany 
and  Western  Europe  is  indispensable  if 
America  is  to  maintain  Its  position  as  leader 
of  the  free  world.  They  will  damn  anyone 
who  opposed  ratification  as  an  "Isolationist," 
as  one  who  places  party  advantage  above 
national  and  world  welfare,  and  as  being  a 
selfish  politician  rather  than  a  world  states- 
man. 

In  the  midst  of  the  heated  debates.  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  is  scheduled  to  return  to 
Washington.  Both  he  and  Senator  Taft 
will  find  it  necessary  to  take  a  stand  on  the 
issue,  while  General  "Ike"  may  be  asked  to 
testify. 

Whether  Tatt  or  Elsenhower  gets  the  nomi- 
nation in  Chicago  may  well  be  decided  by 
the  position  each  takes  on  the  ratification  of 
the  contractual  agreements  with  Germany. 

How  TO  Oct  Those  TtcATixs  Sicnxd 

After  8  months  of  almost  continuous  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Western  Allied  Powers 
and  the  Bonn  Government  to  try  to  perstiade 
Germany  to  sign  a  series  of  agreements  end- 
ing the  occupation  statute,  a  wide  gulf  still 
separates  the  two  sides. 

In  fact,  German  opposition  to  the  signing 
of  the  treaties,  in  their  present  form,  appears 
to  have  grown  steadily  stronger  in  recent 
weeks,  even  prior  to  the  recent  Russian  pro- 
posals for  a  lOO  percent  sovereign,  reunited 
Germany  with  a  national  army  of  its  own. 

In  recent  local  and  county  elections  in  var- 
ious   parts    of    Germany.    Chancelor    Ade- 


nauer's party  has  lost  ground  relative  to  the 
strong  opposition  Socialist  Party.  The  So- 
cialists have  stcod  against  rearmament  and 
against  the  signing  of  the  proposed  treaties 
on  the  terms  the  Allied  Powers  are  insisting 
on.  The  German  public  has  been  rallying 
more  and  more  to  the  opposition  point  of 
view. 

The  latest  trend  showing  the  growing  op- 
position in  Germany  to  signing  the  treaty 
Incorporating  German  military  units  in  a 
European  defense  community,  and  toward 
signing  the  series  of  agreements  ending  the 
occupation  statute  and  returning  to  Ger- 
many only  semlsoverelgnty,  was  evident  in 
the  Hesse  elections  several  days  ago. 

In  the  State  of  Hesse,  here  in  central  west- 
em  Germany,  over  2,233.000  Germans  voted 
In  the  local,  county,  and  state  elections. 
Adenauer's  party  polled  only  17.8  percent  of 
the  total  vote,  compared  with  22.3  percent  in 
1948.  The  opposition  Socialist  Party  (SPD) 
received  38.5  percent  of  the  total  votes,  com- 
pared with  32.4  percent  4  years  ago. 

Not  only  did  the  Socialists  win  a  big  vic- 
tory, but  the  Free  Democratic  Party,  which 
Is  in  coalition  with  Adenauer's  party,  also 
greatly  increased  Its  strength.  The  Free 
Democrats  have  recently  come  out  in  bitter 
criticism  of  the  proposed  treaties  now  under 
negotiation. 

Another  factor  of  importance  In  the  recent 
Hesse  elections  was  the  rise  in  Hesse  of  a  new 
party,  the  Refugee  Party.  This  party  re- 
ceived 0.4  percent  of  the  total  votes,  and 
staiMs  firmly  for  a  reunited  Germany,  and 
the  solution  of  the  refugee  problem  and  Ger- 
many's eastern  boundaries. 

The  Refugee  Party  is  a  natural  ally  of  the 
Socialists.  In  the  elections  some  weeks  ago 
creating  the  new  southwest  state  In  Ger- 
many, the  Socialists.  Free  Democrats,  and 
the  Refugee  Party  (BHE)  formed  a  coalition 
to  gain  control  of  the  new  state  gavemnjent. 
Adenauer's  party,  the  CDU,  was  squeezed  out. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  state  coalition,  the 
Adenauer  government  has  lost  Its  control 
of  the  upper  house  in  Bonn.  Things  appear 
to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse  for  the  Ade- 
nauer party. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  highly  Important 
that  the  occupation  statute  be  ended  and 
new  treaty  arrangements  entered  into  which 
restore  to  Western  Germany  its  freedom  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  This  is  what  America  has  long  been 
promising  Germany,  but  so  far  has  failed  to 
give  her.  America  has  yielded  consistently 
to  the  French  and  British,  who  are  not  ready 
to  give  Germany  back  Its  full  freedom. 

But  there  is  one  way  that  the  British  and 
French  might  be  persuaded  to  yield  on  some 
of  their  demands  and  to  grant  most  of  the 
German  demands  for  concessions.  The  way 
Is  obvious:  Promises  of  Increased  grants  of 
dollars  from  America. 

The  British  and  French  are  adamant  In 
their  demands  that  Germany  qaust  continue 
to  support  the  bulk  of  the  expenses  of  the 
British  and  French  occupation  troops  in 
Germany  even  though  they  are  no  longer 
to  be  called  occupation  troops.  It  is  my 
belief  that,  if  America  would  secretly  promise 
England  and  France  that  Uncle  Sam  would 
take  over  the  financial  burden  now  being 
shouldered  by  the  Germans,  then  the  French 
and  British  would  make  the  necessary  con- 
cessions required  to  get  the  Oermans  to  sign 
the  treaties  now  under  discussion. 

In  Washington  there  is  a  strong  demand 
that  the  treaties  be  quickly  signed.  In  time 
to  influence  the  coming  presidential  elec- 
tions. For  the  fate  of  more  than  one  of  the 
presidential  candidates  may  well  hinge  on 
whether  the  treaties  with  Germany  are 
signed  before  July  6. 

The  treaties  can  be  signed,  in  my  opinion, 
before  this  date.  But  only  if  the  Allies  make 
numerous  concessions  to  the  German  de- 
mands.   I  fear  the  British  and  French  can 


only  be  persuaded  to  make  these  necessary 
concessions,  if  America  holds  out  the  pros- 
pect of  greatly  Increased  dollar  aid.  Such 
promises  will  probably  have  to  be  kept  secret, 
as  this  la  a  presidential-election  Fsar  In 
America. 


Wbat  Aboat  tbc  Oima  Ubby 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MunmoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATITK 

Tuesday.  May  6, 1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcou).  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Edgar 
Ausel  Mowrer: 

Two  issues  of  the  Reporter  magaslne 
demonstrate  thit  I  am  a  charter  member 
of  something  pretty  dreadful  called  the 
China  lobby.  For  since  1037  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  National  China  and  its 
Government,  against  both  the  Japanese  and 
the  Chinese  Communists. 

So  be  It. 

As  a  busy  columnist  I  have  no  time  to 
answer  snide  crlticUm  of  what  I  think  is 
right.  I  shall  say  that  unUl  the  authors 
of  the  policy  tha:  lost  China  to  Russia  com- 
mit themselves  to  a  new  course,  China 
lobbyUts  like  me  intend  to  give  them  no 
peace. 

For  that  reason  I  am  t*  mlng  over  my  re- 
maining space  to  one  of  the  lobby's  meet 
distinguished  members.  United  States  Repre- 
sentative Waltzb  H.  Jusd. 

TOm  SATS 

"The  so-called  China  lobby  is  the  dlseo^ry 
of  thoee  Americans  who  know  themselves 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  China  to  the  Cocn- 
munlsts.  They  now  feel  obliged  to  distract 
attention  from  their  own  mistakes  by  accusa- 
tions against  other  Americans,  Just  as  they 
have  been  exctiatng  their  betrayal  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  by  repeating 
endlessly  the  charges  of  corruption,  ineffi- 
ciency, feudalism,  etc. 

"Since  Korea  has  given  them  some  Inkling 
of  the  monstrous  danger  to  the  United  States 
that  hi  ,  resulted  from  their  abandoning 
China  to  the  Communists,  they  can  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  besmirch  those 
Americans  who  always  saw  and  said  that 
the  loss  of  China  either  to  Japan  or  to  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  might  be  faui. 

"For  these  Americans  eiist;  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  them.  It  by  calling  us  a 
China  lobby.'  writes  Dr.  Jttdd,  'thoee  who 
lost  China  mean  that  we  have  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  first  Japanese  attack  of  China 
worked  steadily  and  consistently  for  the 
right  kind  of  effective  help  to  National  rather 
than  to  Red  China,  then  they  are  correct. 
This  was  no  party  policy.  Among  us  from 
the  beginning  were  both  Republlcaiu  and 
Democrats,  some  of  the  latter  close  to  the 
White  House'." 
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ACKAazAir  KxroKMna  bxdst 
"Unhappily,  It  Is  not  we.  It  Is  those  now 
wielding  the  smear  brush  who  have  shaped 
our  pro-Russian  Asian  policy  of  the  last 
decade.  It  Is  they  who  Insisted  that  Chinese 
Communists  be  allowed  to  hide  their  real 
Identity  as  'agrarian  reformers'  until  these 
became  too  strong  to  be  crushed.  It  Is  they 
who  pressured  the  Chinese  Goremment  to 
cease  fire  when  in  194S-46  it  had  the  upper 
hand  over  the  Communists.  It  is  they  who 
slowed  down  and  sabotaged  effective  Ameri- 
can aid  to  National  China  both  during  and 


•ftartlMwar.  It  Is  tlksy  who  broi«lit  aboat 
tlM  pTMWtt  unhappy  stalamato  in  Korea.  I« 
Is  tfasy  wtko  right  aftsr  the  end  of  the  war 
urged  tiM  Wench  to  torn  over  aU  of  Indo- 
china to  that  pamnnllajsd  nations  list.'  Ho 
Chl-minh.  SUUln's  own  darling  who  spent 
years  in  Moaoow  getting  tralnad  for  his  dirty 
job. 

"R  Is  ttasfy  wtw  stUl  urge  ta  to  give  diplo- 
matic rsoognltlon  to  the  R«d  Chinees  ra^aae 
that  Is  nmrderlng  our  boys  and  plotting  the 
downfaU  or  tree  ctvlUaatlon. 

"For  they  are  afraid  to  admit  the  tragks 
results  of  their  past  mtstakss  lest  the  Amer- 
ican people  turn  upon  them  In  rage  and  con- 
tempt."   

smMFT  TO  ^KlUHmt 


"They  hope  to  discredit  us — and.  above  sJH. 
the  heroic  remnant  of  National  China  on 
Pormosa.  They  hope  to  frl^ten  us  off  un- 
dertaking any  furtber  action  to  undo  tiielr 
own  fearful  errors. 

~Tb«y  wUl  not  succeed.  We  shall  psr- 
severe— and  as  ths  haranCul  effecu  of  their 
past  appe^wment  of  Oommunlst  China  be- 
come ercrmore  obvious  and  tragic,  the  Amer- 
teaa  people  erlU  eee  how  we  of  the  so-called 
China  lobby  were  first  defeated  and  then 
Tlllfled  by  the  antl-Chlna  or  appease  Red 
Cnina  lobby  and  that  more  Americans  wUl 
base  to  die  to  repair  tlie  damage. 

"Tea.  yon  may  say,  but  ttie  moneyf 
Havent  the  Mattonal  Chinese  been  spend- 
tim  MnMT  ^r*  W*^^  them  Unproperly  to  In- 
fliMBCe  Amenam  pubUe  opinion  in  their 
favort  I  do  not  know.  I  nerer  got  any  and 
I  do  not  know  anyone  who  did. 

"But  If  any  did.  wlio  la  the  more  to  blame? 
The  Chinese  Government,  which  In  its  des- 
perate need  may  have  adopted  tbe  methods 
It  found  others  regularly  ttstng  tn  Washing- 
ton (see  tbe  ctmwnt  book.  How  To  Get  Rich 
tn  Washington,  by  BoUes)  ?  Or  those  Ameri- 
cans who  took  advantage  of  China's  plight 
for  private  profit? 

"H  any  Americana  dlshonestty  took  Chi- 
nese money,  then  these  AnMrlcans  should 
be  cspoaed  and  punished.  Almost  8  years 
ago  I  publicly  called  for  such  action  (Ooa- 
susaiaRAi.  RacoD.  August  26, 1M0) , 

"No  action  has  been  taken  by  a  DemocraUo 
rnimiMs  or  administration.  I  suspect  none 
win  be  taken.  It  Is  far  more  useful  and 
diversionary  to  spread  unsupported  charges 
In  the  manner  they  denounce  as  despicable 
llcCarthylsm  when  directed  against  them- 
selves, than  to  have  It  revealed  In  a  proper 
InvesUgaUon  that  the  so-called  China  lobby 
was  peanuts  compared  with  the  lobbiei 
which  other  foreign  governments  have  main- 
tained here  during  the  last  war  and  since. 

"Unfortunately  for  America,  ths  so-called 
China  lobby  failed.  What  needs  to  be  In- 
vestigated Is  tbe  antl-Chlna  lobby — for  It 
succeeded.    And  we  are  aU  paying  tbe  price." 


GoTcmmcat  Ii  Toar  BasiMts 


I  EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKB 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KEKSTEN 

or  wiaiAJMsiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav,  Maw  15. 19S2 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  know  Uie  excellent  Job 
that  the  Christophers  hare  done  In  en- 
oouragizig  American  people  of  good  will 
to  light  one  candle  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  brighter  world.  Tbe  May  issue 
of  the  Christopher  News  Notes.  18  East 
Forty -eighth  Btrect.  New  York,  eontatna 

XCVm— App. ^18S 


11  practical  soggeetioni  whereby  evtrf 
Amertcan  can  take  an  actife  and  eflee- 
tlve  part  in  the  coming  electiQas. 

nnie  word  "politics"  has  been  gtwen  an 
Ugly  connotation  by  its  constant  use  in  a 
derogatory  manner.  It  wotad  be  wen  for 
aU  of  us  Americans  to  remember  the  ad- 
mooittoQ  of  the  Christophers:  That  le- 
gitimate political  activity  Is  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  Ood  and  country. 

I  include  a  portion  of  the  May  19Sa 
special  issue  of  the  Christopher  News 
Notes: 

TKb  MSzr  0  MowTHS  Wnx  Dacmi 

T^e  neit  6  months  before  etoctkm  day 
may  be  the  most  important  months  of  your 
and  your  children's  lives — ouiybe  even  of 
the  history  of  the  Natlan.  It  Is  a  eruelad 
period  wben  yoa  sbould  vtTldly  and  actively 
remember  that  "Government  i»  your  busl- 


Tea.  your  business.  Oood  government 
starts  with  you — the  dtliien.  Tou  have  an 
obUgation  before  Ood  aad  country  to  ful- 
fill your  responsibility  as  a  voter.  That 
means  you  have  It  In  your  poerar  to  asake  or 
break  your  country. 

Don't  underestimate  tbe  good  tbat  you 
can  do.  Your  country  needs  your  support 
right  now,  more  than  ever  before.  But  you, 
Ijetsonally  and  Indlvtdnally,  must  dedde  for 
yoorsetf  what  you  win  do  to  strengtbcn 
America. 

TOD'u  oar  Tons  own 

It%  entirely  up  to  you:  <a)  to  vote  as  you 
chooes;  (b)  to  better  your  own  or  any  politi- 
cal party  you  like;  <c)  to  work  as  an  Inde- 
pendent votsr  if  you  ao  prefer:  (d)  to  act 
as  a  ooounlttee  of  one  tn  stirring  up  the  tens 
oC  Tnllilnns  wtko  neglect  to  go  to  the  polls  <lt 
Is  Important  that  each  be  left  perfectly  free 
to  decide  for  himself  bow  to  vote). 

Thinking  people,  are  generally  awsre  of 
the  prsaent  vital  need  far  posmve.  Indl- 
vldoal  participation  tn  public  ailairs.  Bat 
most  persons  ssldom  4o  mors  Hum 
plain.  In  fact,  wltb  aaeb  succeeding 
tlon  year,  few^  even  vote. 

THe  big  bope  Use  with  the  awakamtog  and 
reawnkswti^  oC  BUmaDs  who  wm  nss  tbelr 
time,  energy,  and  resoaroes  In  a 
ttve  effort  to  save  tbe  futve  at  tbe 

UCRT  A  CAiniLB 

nt  is  better  to  light  one  oaiMlle  than  to 
cure  the  darkness"  is  emphasized  over  and 
over  again  by  the  Christophers.  Because  of 
this  posmve,  bopcfnl  approach,  dose  to  TOO,- 
000  persona  are  now  *^httng  candles'*  tn 
fMds  wbere,  wttik  Ood's  help,  ttkey  can  do 
mocb  to  protect  tbe  best  Intersata  at  all. 
We  bope  to  tnrrssss  this  numbsr  to  1.000.000 
In  the  near  future.  We  feel  sure  that  this 
T-"'*^"  can  sjMU-k  an  average  of  nine  others 
each — ten  mlllinn  la  all. 

Every  move  we  have  made  for  the  past  7 
years  has  proven  ths  almost  unbelievable 
power  for  active  good  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  American  people.  If  10,000,000  AmN'- 
Icans  at  the  grass  roots  can  be  stirred  up  In 
the  next  6  months  to  tbe  point  where  each 
feels  a  peracmal  responattalUty  towards  bis 
country,  tbey  may  well  bring  peaoe  to  our 
rkl. 

Tse  oovaHimrr 
Here  are  U  steps,  proposed  by  tbe  Chrlsto- 
ptaers,  that  you  may  find  practical  tn  helping 
to  restore  the  personal  partlctpatlon  on  the 
part  of  each  cltteen  that  Is  essential  for  the 
propel  functioning  of  Amolcan  Government: 
1.  Inquire  about  tbe  managesnent  of  pob- 
Ue  aHatn  from  authocttatlve  aooroea.  Beep 
teforraed  by  i  wailtng  newspapssa,  ■aagsatnes. 
etc.  listen  to  speeches,  dlseasrtona.  and  de- 
bates, and  then  form  your  own  opinion  about 
candidates  aad 


TO 


5.  Pray  for  those  in  public  office  that  tbey 
may  render  consdentlous  service  worthy  of 
the  responsibility  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
people. 

3.  Encourage  those  with  chsracter  and 
competence  to  dedicate  themselves  to  careeri 
in  public  service.  Government  f^ri  never  be 
any  better  than  the  people  In  It.  Acknowl- 
edge those  In  Government  who  are  doing  a 
good,  honest  Job.  Branding  all  Government 
employees  as  no  good  often  results  In  driv- 
ing good  workers  out. 

4.  Study  the  candidates.  Look  up  their 
past  records,  what  they  stand  for.  whether 
tbey  have  a  reputation  for  Uvlng  up  to  thdr 
promises. 

6.  Attend  precinct  conventions.  Since  th* 
precinct  oonv«ntlons  elect  delegates  to  the 
oounty  conventions,  and  they  in  turn  elect 
them  to  the  State  conventions,  your  activity 
to  get  best  results  should  begin  in  the  small- 
est poUtical  division  and  extend  to  tbe  top. 

g.  Participate  in  poUtlcal ■"tr     Msk* 

your  voice  lieard  tn  ttee  aelectlon  ot  candi- 
dates and  workers  as  well  as  In  tbe  formatloa 
of  policy. 

7.  Check  on  the  voting  record  oC  your  pres- 
ent representatives.  Ask  your  local  newa- 
papers  to  print  their  record. 

8.  Stimulate  otters  to  vote  (wttbln  tbe 
limits  prescribed  by  your  State  lawa^.  Ex- 
plain where  and  wben  to  register  and  vote. 

0.  Offer  your  services  for  essential  chores 
and  leg  erark  in  aome  preeieotlon  Job  of  your 
own  choosing.  Help  to  arrange  for  trans- 
portation and  baby  sitters  for  those  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  exercise  their 
prlvllegs  ot  voting. 

10.  Oonsidsr  legitimate  political  acUvlty 
as  a  moral  obUgstlon  to  Ood  and  country. 
(Failars  to  fulAli  this  respoosibtUty  may  ba 
a  serious  sin  of  omission.) 

11.  ffnaias  your  preference  under  any  dr- 
ctmistances.  If  your  choice  is  limited  to 
candldatSB  who  are  not  Ideal,  remember  that 
a  vote  for  the  best  available  may  be  bettsr 
than  no  vote  at  all. 

la.  Vote  for  thoes.  legardless  at  party,  wtao 
stand  for  the  prsaarvatton  of  our  divine  her- 
ttags  of  free  constitutional  government. 


A  Case   Stuij  of   Pro-Conmnasl   Ac- 
Irvfly  AiMBg  the  < 
lU 


EXTXNSIQN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTBI 


IN  Tta  BOUSE  OF  RBPHMBBWTA'nVEB 

Thwiday,  May  15. 1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  herewith  part  m  of 
a  case  study  on  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
Communist  forelgn-langoage  newspa- 
per OieUi  to  influence  the  Albanian 
American  people.  Part  I  of  this  study 
appeared  In  tbe  Appendix  of  Uy  Coh- 
cRKssioifM.  Racou  on  page  A2tM.  Part 
n  of  this  study  appeared  on  page  A9010. 
Dnxxi  ur  1951 

Has  scbtan  In  ths  A'*""***"  Orthodox 
Church  overshadowed  aU  intematlcmal  or  na- 
tional Meuea  In  Oielll  during  laci.  This  wsa 
only  natiiral  as  parocbial  piuUeus  are  usual- 
ly stressed  in  any  foreign  language  press. 
By  1951,  IMeUi  bad  already  eonmiCtsd  its 
editorial  policy  to  tbe  si  smlngty  bard  and 
fast  principle  of  "Wl 
Is  for.  we  are  against." 


t 
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taken  by  the  Editors  of  DielU  In  the  period 
1945-1950.  was  not  materially  changed  dur- 
tog  1951.  A  somewhat  more  conciliatory  tone 
In  the  DielU  editorials  can  be  noted  dxirlng 
this  period.  Perhaps  the  accusations  made 
by  the  opponents  of  Bishop  Noll  concerning 
alleged  communistic  Influence  within  the 
ch\irch,  was  the  reason  for  this  "softening" 
of  editorial  denouncements. 

Aside  from  the  Llpa  controversy,  the  ma- 
jor attention  of  Dlelll  was  concentrated  on 
the  criticism  of  American  attempts  to  use 
refugee  groups  and  new  propaganda  tectk- 
nlques  in  winning  the  cold  war  with  Russia. 
Dlelll  was  adamant  in  its  dislike  and  dls- 
tnist  of  such  groups  as  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Albania;  and  the  Exiles 
from  Russia;  American  informational  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Voice  of  America;  Radio 
Free  Europe;  and  the  Crusade  for  Freedom, 
Ifeny  Americans  Jiistly  questioned  the  ad- 
ministration and  cost  of  these  programs. 
Dlelll  criticized  the  very  idea  of  all  these 
attempts  to  spread  the  story  of  America  be- 
blnd  the  iron  curtain. 

The  National  Committee  for  a  free  Albania 
was  considered  to  be  "an  Albanian  Chiang 
Kai-shek  government  in  exile."  The  men 
behind  this  group  were  all  Fascists,  bandits, 
and  degenerates  according  to  Dlelll. 

Editors  Panarlty  and  Noli  never  once  at- 
tempted to  present  the  complete  record  of 
the  various  partisan  groups  that  were  in  the 
resistance  movements  against  the  Italians 
and  the  Germans.  The  violent  protestations 
of  Dlelll  concerning  this  group  were  written 
with  much  hindsight  and  little  consideration 
of  the  wartlnn  conditions  in  Albania.** 

DielU  believed  that  a  committee  of  Russian 
refugees  that  was  formed  to  combat  Russia 
was  not  going  to  be  successful."  He  fxirther 
blasted  the  National  Psychological  Strategy 
Board  and  "its  war  of  nerves  against 
Albania.** 

According  to  DielU,  Radio  Free  Europe  was 
bound  to  fail  in  its  program  because  of  its 
use  of  Albanian  traitors  as  participants.** 
The  Crusade  for  Freedom  was  adversely  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Editors  of  Dlelll  as 
United  States  Policy  in  Europe  was  "no  longer 
•ndeavoring  to  make  America  popular,  but 
to  make  American  poUcy  succeed."  " 

Religious  phraseology  was  often  used  In  the 
editorials  of  DleUi  during  1951.  Mr.  Pan- 
arlty wondered  if  America  was  on  the  "Lords 
•Ide  In  the  struggle  against  communism."  ■* 
The  Ten  Commandments  were  quoted  by  Mr. 
Panarlty  with  the  assertion  "Thou  shalt  not 
kiU.">" 

All  of  these  ideas  were  very  pioxis  and  com- 
mendable, but  It  was  rather  strange  that  no 
comments  were  made  on  the  forced  national, 
teatlon  of  the  Orthodox  Church  by  the  pup- 
pet Hoxa  regime,  the  repudiation  of  Arch- 
Bishop  Klssl  (the  Albanian  Mlndszenty)""  by 
his  former  colleague.  Bishop  Noli,  and  Noll's 
telegrams  of  praise  to  the  Communist  reli- 
gious Congress."*     Apparently  the  laudable. 


!•» 


••  DleUl,  42,  No.  18.  1951. 

•*  The  editors  of  DielU  even  claim  that 
their  opinions  concerning  wartime  political 
movements  in  Albania  supersede  those  of 
competent  writers  and  historians  who  have 
analyzed  the  situation  objectively.  Author- 
ities such  as  H.  S.  Watson.  East  European 
Revolution  (New  York:  Fredrick  A.  Prae- 
ger.  1952),  pp.  139-146.  and  Julian  Emery, 
Sons  of  the  Eagle  (London,  1946),  passim, 
cannot  be  considered  as  biased.  All  those 
differing  with  Dlelll  are  "biased,"  according 
to  DleUl. 

••  DielU.  42.  No.  9. 1951.  and  No.  10. 1951. 

••  Ibid,  42,  No.  19.  1961. 

"  Ibid.  42.  No.  20,  1951. 

••  Ibid..  42.  No.  32,  1951. 

••Ibid..  42.  No.  1.  1961. 

»"  Ibid..  42,  No.  27.  1961. 

•^  Llrla.  9.  1950. 

**  BashXlml.  Tirana  Albania,  February  25, 
1050.  ' 


rellgloxisly  slanted  editorials  of  Dlelll  were 
net  applicable  to  the  Commimist  war  on 
religion  in  Albania. 

Generally  speaking,  diiring  1951.  American 
policy  was  considered  to  be  like  that  of  a 
rat  race  in  a  cage.  Dlelll  said,  "Who  cares" 
In  disgust  at  our  China  poUcy.'"  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  in  Mr.  Panarity's  yearly  plea 
for  peace,  the  best  policy  was  considered  to 
be  one  based  on  patience  and  understand- 
ing.'•*  Albanian  American  readers  during 
1951  were  thus  assured  that  no  threat  to 
the  internal  or  external  security  of  America 
existed.'**  Arms  were  useless,  force  of  any 
sort  against  Russia  was  futile.  Only  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  existed  in  the  minds  of 
Kremlin  leaders.  It  was  a  nice  picture.  It 
was  too  bad  that  Dlelll's  words  were  not  true. 
The  Russian  threat  to  America  stUl  existed, 
but  not  In  Dlelll's  editorial*. 

THZ  POLICIES  or  DIZLLI,  1945-51 

The  oplnli^ns  expressed  by  the  editors  of 
DielU  during  the  period  1945-51  are  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  There  can  be  no  dispute  in 
regard  to  that  proposition.  Another  matter 
entirely  is  the  motive  behind  these  editorial 
opinions. 

In  the  estimation  of  this  writer,  there  can 
be  only  five  possible  motives  or  reasons  for 
the  editorial  opinions  in  Dlelll: 

1.  The  liberal  position 
Both  Mr.  Panarlty  and  Bishop  Noll  have 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  liberal  think- 
ers in  the  Albanian  American  community. 
The  word  "liberal"  Is  often  misused  and  even 
confused  these  days  with  other  terms  which 
merely  mean  unorthodox.  Certainly  Mr. 
Panarlty  and  Bichop  Noli  could  never  be 
considered  to  be  orthodox  thinkers.  Most 
minority  communities  are  politically  con- 
servative In  theological  or  community  mat- 
ters, and  therefore,  the  Albanian  commu- 
nity naturally  tends  to  castigate  unusual 
deviations  from  regular  thinking.  One  can 
be  a  liberal  and  stiU  be  a  captive  of  the 
Communists.  In  any  case,  a  true  liberal 
would  always  mention  both  sides  of  any 
controversial  questions.  DlelU  has  never  ac- 
cepted this  definition  of  Uberalism.  Al- 
though Mr.  Panarlty  has  on  occasions  stated 
his  major  premises  In  true  liberal  fashion, 
his  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  dog- 
matical observance  of  a  line  the  pro-Com- 
munist line.  Such  lines  are  never  liberal. 
By  his  own  definition  Mr.  Panarlty  has  there- 
fore branded  himself  as  a  doctrinaire,  and 
not  a  true  liberal. 

2.  Chauvinism 

Chauvinism  Is  a  disease  that  Is  common, 
and  sometimes  fatal,  in  a  natlonallstio 
world  striving  for  collective  security.  It  is 
seemingly  endemic  among  the  Balkan  peo- 
ples, who  have  been  oppressed  for  centuries 
by.  their  great  power  despollers.  The  editors 
of  DielU  have  neither  exhibited  more  nor 
less  of  this  type  of  superpatriotism  than  any 
other  Balkan  peoples  woiUd  under  similar 
conditions.  Albanian  nationalism  Is  a 
youthful  spirit  that  was  nurtured  by  In- 
ternational power  politicians  for  their  own 
selfish  reasons.  (Its  youth  has  made  it 
headstrong  and  backed  by  the  fierce  pride 
of  vigorous  Albanians.  It  has  hutUy  refused 
to  pay  the  proper  obeisance  to  the  West.) 
Or  so  Mr.  Panarlty  explains  Hoxa's  trucu- 
lence  to  cooperate  with  the  west. 

The  Albanians  fear  the  expanslonistlc  am- 
bitions of  a  resurgent  Greece.  The  specter 
of  a  Greek  invasion  by  "Agents  of  the  Patri- 
arch" In  this  country  has  t>een  "uncovered" 
almost  weekly  to  fan  the  hate  of  the  Al- 
banian American  people.  The  basic  Issues  of 
the  cold  war  struggle  between  the  East  and 
the  West  have  been  burled  In  a  DielU  spray 

»*  DlelU,  42,  No.  5964,  1951. 
»» Ibid.,  42.  No.  5963,  1951. 
»"Ibld,.  42.  No.  45.  1951. 


of  Tltuperation  cottsldering  "Fascist  Epl- 
rots,"  "Greek  Spies,"  and  other  wild  charges. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  DielU's  position 
concerning  Greece,  its  editorials  cannot  be 
excused  on  the  grounds  of  chauvinism.  Even 
the  irrationality  of  this  perverted  type  of 
national  pride  cannot  hide  the  important 
principle  on  national  self-interest.  Never, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination  could  it 
be  said  that  Russia  is  contributing  to  the 
well-being  of  Albania.  Chauvinism  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  Dlelll's  mo- 
tives, in  following  the  Commxinist  Une. 

3.  Isolationism 

The  most  commonly  held  editorial  posi- 
tion of  Dlelll  is  that  of  isolation  in  ref- 
erence to  American  foreign  policy.  Whether 
the  question  is  the  problem  of  NATO.  ERP. 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  the  Marshall  plan, 
or  even  American  relations  with  Albania, 
there  Is  onlv  one  solution  according  to  DleUl. 
Leave  them  alone,  or  let  them  stew  in  their 
own  Juice.  The  constant  reiteration  of  such 
ideas  by  editors  Noll  and  Panarlty  seem  to 
place  Dlelll  in  the  camp  of  Americans  who 
advocate  an  American  Gibraltar.  Even  this 
choice  of  motive  by  DleUi  does  not  stand  the 
final  test  of  analysis. 

If  the  editors  of  DlelU  are  truly  Isolationist, 
they  have  company  In  America.  However, 
when  such  a  position  is  taken,  the  paper  is 
not  being  true  to  its  own  minority  group. 
Albania  needs  friends.  These  friends  wiU  not 
be  gained  by  Isolation  of  America  from  the 
world  or  from  Albania.  DielU,  In  this  case  is 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  foUow- 
ing  the  Communist  line. 

4.  Pro-Communist  in  sympathy 
There  seems  Uttle  doubt  that  the  editors 
of  DlelU  are  sympathetic  to  the  Communist 
program  in  Albania.  Editorials,  signed  and 
unsigned,  confirm  this  statement.  Until 
early  in  1952,  Dlelll  scarcely  ever  commented 
adversely  regarding  Russia's  role  in  Albania. 
On  the  surface  there  can  be  some  Justifi- 
cation for  such  a  {XMltion.  Albania's  neigh- 
bors have  never  been  noted  for  their  help 
and  friendliness.  Efficiency  has  undoubtedly 
been  Improved  in  Albania,  there  is  a  plan 
of  progress  for  the  country.  DleUi  co\ild 
J\istly  report  such  progress  If  mention  was 
also  made  of  the  methods  used  in  promoting 
such  efficiency.  Concentration  camps,  ruth- 
less purges,  forced  collectivization,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  rapine  and  terror  that  character- 
izes the  police  state  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  omission  of  such  details.  Indirectly 
places  the  editors  of  DleUi  in  the  ideological 
camp  of  America's  enemy.  If  DieUl  wishes 
to  be  considered  as  being  objective,  she  must 
report  the  facU.  This  has  not  been  done 
during  the  period  1945-51.  Many  Albanian 
Americans  have  been  unjustly  acctised  of 
being  Communists,  because  of  DielU's  edi- 
torial policies. 

5.  Pro-Communist  by  direction 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  writer  to 
accuse  any  group  of  being  either  Commu- 
nist Party  members,  or  agents  in  any  direct 
way  for  Moscow. 

The  FBI  and  other  governmental  agencies 
are  competenUy  protecUng  the  internal 
security  of  America.  If  the  DielU-Liria.  Al- 
banian-American group  Is  subversive.  It  wUl 
be  checked  by  the  proper  authorities.  A 
historical  analysis  can  only  be  a  record  of 
the  facts.  The  editors  of  DleUi  have  stated 
their  opinions.  These  have  been  recorded. 
Interpreted,  and  analyzed  within  this  re- 
port.'" Only  history  can  teU  us  the  re- 
sults and  effects  of  these  facts  upon  the 
Albanian  American  people  and  th*  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes. 


'"  If  there  is  any  other  explanation  of  the 
editorial  policies  of  DieUl  dxiring  1945-51, 
It  should  be  explained  to  the  Albanian- 
American  people. 
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i  EXTENSION  OP  REImCARKS 

HON.PHIUPJ.PHILBIN 

'  or  MAaascHTmTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

I         Friday.  May  It.  1952 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  revise  and  include 
in  the  RxcoKD  therein,  from  the  Clinton 
Daily  Item,  an  excellent  and  most  elo- 
quent speech  on  Mother's  Day,  recently 
delivered  before  the  6t.  John'a  Holy 
Name  Society,  Clinton,  Mass.,  by  my  dear 
friend,  the  most  diftinguished  Kfassa- 
chusetts  Jurist,  Judge  Thomas  J.  Olial- 
ky,  ot  Springfield. 

Judge  Olfalley  is  a  native  of  Clinton, 
Mass.,  and  has  been  a  close  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years.  His  career  is  a 
bright  page  in  the  saga  of  American  op- 
porttmlty.  By  virtue  of  unflagging  zeal, 
persistent  industry,  driving  energy,  and 
conspicuous  ability,  he  has  risen  to  his 
present  exalted  position  as  outstanding 
member  of  our  Massachusetts  Judiciary. 

This  particular  speech  is  a  particu- 
larly splendid  and  very  unusual  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  of  Mother's  Day.  It 
is  all-embracing  and  comprehensive  in 
scope  and  has  a  ring  of  sincerity  and  pro- 
found feeling,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
makes  it  stand  out  as  a  truly  exceptional 
treatment  of  the  cherished  and  heart- 
felt American  concept  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "mother."  It  emphaslxes  what 
should  be  emphasized  much  more  in  our 
country— the  high  place  of  mother  in  the 
home  and  the  importance  of  the  united 
family  to  the  community.  State,  and 
Nation. 

I  laud  Judge  OlifaUey  for  his  splendid 
and  eloquent  offering. 

Jm>Gc  Tromah  J.  O'Maixxt  Is  Sps&us  a* 
Sacx>ND  Ammvu.  Holt  Mams  Bvsmt 

On  Sunday  morning,  over  300  members  ot 
St.  John's  Holy  Name  Society  and  their  sons 
participated  in  the  aeoaod  annual  oooi- 
munlon  breakfast. 

The  fathers  and  tbalr  aoos  rseeived  Holy 
Oomaunlon  in  a  body  at  the  7:46  mass,  and 
foUowlng  the  maH.  adjourned  to  D'(Mlmpto's 
where  the  communion  breakfast  was  held. 

Judte  Thomas  J.  O'MaUey.  of  Springfield, 
distinguished  native  son.  former  parishioner 
ot  St.  John's  and  a  former  member  of  St. 
John's  Holy  Mama  Society,  was  the  featured 


Judae  O'MaUey,  tn  a  most  Impressive  ad- 
dress, significant  of  Mother's  Day,  extolled 
aU  mothers  throughout  the  world  for  their 
chUdhood  teachings,  their  untold  sacrificea 
and  above  all  their  admonitions  to  walk  \a 
the  path  of  righteousness  in  preparation  for 
life  everlasting. 

Judf*  CMaUeys  address  foUows: 

I  am  pleaaed  with  your  invitation  to  loin 
you  here,  at  this  material  breakfast  table, 
where  we  have  gathered  together  to  pay  re- 
spect to  each  other  as  CathoUc  gentlemen, 
and  to  honor  our  mothers  and  the  mothers 
of  the  world. 

Some  of  us  can  do  so  in  the  actual  phys- 
ical sense,  while  more  of  us  can  do  so  only 
in  tribute  to  a  beautiful  and  lasting  memory. 
But  whether  they  be  with  us  here  on  earth, 
or  whether  they  be  with  the  great  mother  to 
heaven,  we  salute  and  thank  them  for  all  the 
wonderful  things  they  did  for  us. 

And  so  today  we  are  transported  on  the 
wln^  of  our  imagination  back  to  the  daya 
of  our  ChUdhood.    We  recall  our  mothers' 


loving  embraoes  and  tender  careaaea;  we  ra- 
caU  their  sweet  luUables  which  sung  us  to 
sleep  when  our  tired  little  bodies  needed  rest 
and  we  fought  to  remain  awake. 

We  recaU  their  teaching  our  childish  lips 
to  pray;  to  pray  to  a  good  and  provident  God 
and  his  mother.  We  recall  their  advice  to 
us,  to  be  always  faithful  to  Mary  and  her 
rosary;  she,  who  loved  tis  so  much  that  she 
gave  us  her  only  Divine  Son,  on  a  cross  at 
Calvary,  that  we  might  have  life  everlasting. 
We  recall  their  admonitions  to  us  to  always 
walk  in  His  way.  that  we  might  truly  Inherit 
and  prepare  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  life 
everlasting. 

Yes,  let  MB  recall  the  untold  sacrifices  they 
made  for  us;  the  unhealed  wounds  of  sor- 
row that  pierced  their  tired  and  tender 
hearts  for  love  of  us  when  we  were  in  sick- 
ness or  in  trouble.  They  who  understood, 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  misiinderstood. 
They  whose  soft,  sweet  voices  banished  our 
cares  and  our  worries  and  gave  us  renewed 
hope  and  renewed  courage;  courage  to  carry 
on  when  the  whole  world  seemed  against  us 
and  all  seemed  lost. 

Let  us  recall  the  memory  of  the  Uttle  they 
asked  and  the  Uttle  they  received;  they  who 
had  one  wish  and  one  wish  only — and  that 
a  prayer,  •  prayer  that  we  have  health  and 
happineas  and  success  and  peace:  a  prayer 
that  we  grow  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God, 
knowing  tliat  if  we  did  so,  we  couldn't  help 
but  love  our  neighbors  and  our  country,  and 
aU  the  neighbors  and  aU  the  nations  of  the 
world  would,  in  turn,  love  each  other,  and 
peace  would  reign. 

We  recaU  their  complete  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  Jiidgment  of  God,  and  their  in- 
vocation to  Him,  to  bless  their  every  under- 
taking, and  their  complete  resignation  and 
submission  to  His  holy  wiU,  no  matter  how 
heavy  the  burden. 

How  much  we  repaid  them  and  accepted 
their  advice,  we  know  only  too  well.  If 
there  Is  any  doubt  about  it  in  our  minds,  let 
M»  look  mto  our  hearts  and  aoula.  and  at 
the  modernistic  world  of  our  creation,  that 
surrounds  us  today. 

We  see  the  God  she  taught  us  to  love  and 
imitate,  pushed  out  of  some  of  our  lives  com- 
pletely. We  see  a  material  philosophy  that 
wants  to  vote  God  out  of  of&ce.  and  substi- 
tute as  our  guidepoets,  the  so-called  mod- 
ern Uberalism  and  super  reason  and  inteUac- 
tual  evaluation  of  the  moral  code  and  the 
natural  law,  as  a  matter  of  private  interpreta- 
tion and  personal  convenience. 

A  world  that  tells  us  that  there  is  stiU  a 
place  for  the  mythical  God,  so  long  as  His 
views  coincide  with  ours.  But  if  there  is 
conflict,  then  He  is  Just  His  old-fashioned 
self,  having  a  difficult  time  adjusting  Him- 
self to  the  new  order. 

And  so  they  throw  the  blood-stained  Cross 
of  Calvary  out  the  window,  and  lay  the  pluah 
welcome  mat  from  Reno  at  the  front  door, 
flanked  by  an  honor  guard  of  the  Ingrld 
Bergmans  and  Tommy  ManviUea  and  the 
Sinatras  and  the  Franchot  Tones  and  the 
birth -controllers. 

It  is  a  world  where  our  mothers  have  seen 
their  aons  and  daughters  sacrlfloed  on  the 
altar  of  avarice  and  greed,  in  two  world 
wars;  that  tiirust  them  Into  the  Uvlng  hells 
Ot  battle,  with  all  its  horror  and  (ufferlngs. 
and  slow,  but  painful  death.  And  now  there 
are  the  glowing  coals  of  another  world  con- 
flagration, being  fanned  in  Korea  and 
throughout  the  entire  so-called  civilized 
world. 

Tliere  are  those  among  us  who  would  bomb 
and  mvade  and  extend  the  Korean  oonfUct  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  thus  precipitate 
the  world  into  another  world  conflagration,  a 
eonflagratlon.  the  result  ot  which  cannot  be 
predictad  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  by  even 
our  greatest  scientists.  AU  they  dare  ten 
us.  Is  that  the  result  wUI  be  terrible  and  der- 
aatatlQg  and  destroying,  the  Uke  ot  which  has 
never  before  been  seen  by  human  eye. 


Today  there  are  untold  tons  of  paper  uaed 
daily  in  newspaper  and  magartne  discussions, 
of  the  varied  pointed  courses  that  nations 
ahould  f  oUow.  There  are  mlUions  of  words 
spoken  daUy  on  our  public  platforms  and 
assembly  halls.  There  are  oonferenoea.  held 
on  the  high  and  low  level,  each  level  espous- 
ing its  own  individual  formula,  as  the  only 
true  road  to  peace. 

And  all  this  time,  the  collective  mothers  of 
the  world,  they,  who  through  God,  are  the 
very  soul  of  the  universe,  are  forgotten. 
They,  who  in  fiesh  and  blood  and  broken 
hearu  and  shattered  dreams,  have  the  great- 
est stake  In  the  race,  are  pushed  aside,  with 
their  old-fashioned  ideas  of  peace,  based  on 
love;  and,  they,  whose  measure  of  sacrifice 
knows  no  boimds,  bear  their  heart-piercing 
anguish  in  silence  and  in  prayer. 

For  they  know,  in  the  intuitions  of  a 
mother's  heart,  that  Just  as  surely  as  night 
foUows  the  day.  another  world  war  may  wipe 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  everything  that 
is  right  and  Just  and  fair  and  noble.  They 
see  the  vision  of  the  disappearing  family  Ufe, 
which  has  been  the  cornerst<ine  of  our  Ub- 
ertles  and  freedoms,  being  swept  away,  never 
to  return.  Yes,  they  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience, the  soul-sickening,  gruesomeneas 
of  war  and  all  that  f  oUowa  in  its  wake. 

To  them  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  roU  of 
drums,  and  the  color  and  pageantry  of  war, 
are  but  hollow  trappings.  They  become  the 
unwlUing  actresses  In  a  devasUting  tragedy, 
whose  Unes  they  take  no  part  In  writing,  yet 
the  enactment  of  which,  they  are  assigned 
the  most  difficult  roles. 

TO  them  war  means  the  melancholy  sad« 
ness  of  parting,  the  gnawing  pain  of  anxiety; 
the  never-ending  days  and  nights,  when  they 
are  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  and  afraid  to  wake 
up.  dreading  the  ring  of  the  telephone  from 
the  Western  Union  office,  or  the  ring  of  the 
doorbell  by  the  boy  on  the  bicycle,  bringing 
the  yellow  envelope  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, with  its  familiar  phrase:  "We  regret 
to  Inform  you." 

What  then,  must  be  the  thoughts  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  mothers  of  America 
on  this  eleventh  day  of  May  1952.  a  day  dedi« 
cated  to  them,  which  we  caU  Mother's  Day. 

Does  not  the  premature  grayness  of  their 
hair,  and  the  early  deep  lines  etched  in  their 
faces,  tell  us  that  they  cry  out  to  the  clvlliEed 
world  and  to  Heaven  for  notblng  more  than 
the  blessings  of  peace;  the  real  and  lasting 
peace  that  we  first  heard  about  as  we  knelt 
at  their  knees  and  learned  to  {May.  the  real 
peace  that  they  taught  us  could  be  bought 
for  the  cheap  price  of  love,  a  love  that  has 
been  thrown  Into  the  discard,  as  being  old- 
fashioned  and  unmodem. 

A  love  that  has  almost  entirely  vaniahed 
and  left  in  its  wake,  a  world  of  cf.aos  and 
misery;  a  world,  where  men  stumble  and 
falter  and  grope  in  the  darkness;  a  world 
that  eargerly  satiates  itself  in  the  filth  and 
gluttony  and  satisfaction  of  the  three  great 
passions  of  pride,  power  and  the  flesh;  a 
world  where  the  search  of  material  things 
has  become  our  road  map  through  life. 

Yes;  this  is  Mother's  Day.  For  a  whole, 
long  year  of  work  and  worries  and  wrinkles 
and  care,  the  poor  mothers  get  one  day  of 
candy,  cards,  and  flowers.  And  inside  aU 
these,  there  Is  quietly  hidden  a  contract  to 
keep  on  working  and  worrying  for  another 
364  days. 

Someone  once  suggested  writing  a  poem. 
It  was  to  be  entitled.  "  Twas  the  Day  After 
Mother's  Day."  The  famUy  was  Just  finish- 
ing the  chocolates,  it  had  so  generously 
given  to  mother,  and  the  flowers  that  had 
been  arranged  so  tartefuUy  in  the  taU  vaae 
only  yesterday,  were  now  pleading  wiOi 
mother,  herself,  for  water,  lest  they  die. 

And  the  family  was  back  tn  the  same  usual 
routine,  complaining  about  this  and  that. 
and  poor  mother  was  living  tn  the  dream  that 
was  hers  Just  a  few  hours  brfore. 

pleted.   t>ecause  it   wooM  kasa  s.'tsrBis'fallly 
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shown  lu  our  lack  of  appreciation  for  all 
they  had  done  for  \u,  and  to  bring  home  a 
Blight  meaning  of  the  debt  we  owed,  that 
could  never  be  repaid.  We,  who  took  for 
granted  that  their  hearts,  like  alarm  clocka, 
could  be  wound  up  again,  once  they  had  run 

down,  and  by  the  time  we  realized  that  their 
hearts  run  down  only  once,  they  go  and  do 
the  only  harsh  thing  that  good  mothers  ever 
do— they  die  and  leave  us. 

As  the  rude  awakening  then  dawns  upon 
us  that  mother  Is  no  longer  on  this  earth, 
one  sbock  follows  anotber,  untU  we  cry  out 

in  anguish  for  her  forgiveness.  All  the  ma- 
terial things  we  have  acquired  or  accom- 
plished and  cherished,  seem  as  insignificant 
now  as  the  ashes  we  flick  from  the  end  of 
a  cigarette,  and  we  would  then  give  every- 
thing we  ever  owned  or  hoped  to  have.  If 
we  could  have  her  back  for  even  5  minutes,  to 
pour  out  to  her,  the  sorrow  and  sadness  that 
la  o\ir8.  and  to  tell  her  that  we  really  did 
appreciate  her,  and  all  the  sacrifices  she  made 
for  us. 

And  so  today,  let  us  go  back  to  her,  wher- 
ever she  may  be.  Let  us  tell  her  we  have 
put  her  God  back  into  our  hearts  and  souls, 
and  that  by  our  good  works  and  example, 
we  are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  remake 
the  world:  that  we  are  going  to  recapture 
the  lost  heritage  they  gave  us,  and  project 
Into  the  world,  her  formula  for  peace,  based 
on  love. 

Maybe  she  has  changed  a  little  with  the 
years.  Maybe  she  doesn't  have  the  face  or 
the  figure  of  a  Hollywood  star.  Maybe  she 
doesn't  have  the  gowns  and  the  Jewels  of 
a  society  leader,  nor  the  education  of  a  col- 
lege dean,  nor  the  crisp  efficiency  of  a  mod- 
ern business  woman. 

Maybe  her  face  Is  wrinkled  and  her  hands 
are  rough  and  her  shoulders  stooped;  the 
glowing  bloom  of  her  fresh  young  cheeks 
when  she  was  as  pretty  as  a  pink  rose,  is 
gone,  but  she  is  still  a  rose,  but  now  a  white 
one,  and  she  is  still  as  beautiful  to  Ood  and 
His  blessed  mother. 

I  recall  the  chorus  of  an  old  song  that  was 
popular  when  I  was  growing  up  here  in  Clin- 
ton, those  days  when  we  went  from  house 
to  house  and  grouped  around  the  family 
piano.  It  has  always  stuck  with  me  and  I 
know  It  must  with  many  of  you.    It  goes: 

"Angels  have  souls  that  are  pure; 
Angels  have  hearts  full  of  love; 
They   hear   the   prayers   of   babies. 
Watching  each  one  from  above. 
They're  always  hovering  near; 
Banishing  sorrows  and  fears; 
Ood  calls  them  angels  in  heaven. 
But  we  call  them  mothers  down  here." 

And  80,  this  morning  let  us  pray  to  the 
great  Mother  Mary.  Let  us  say :  "Holy  Mary 
mother  of  Ood,  pray  for,  and  be  kind  to  our 
mothers. 

"You  who  knew  the  warm  Joy  of  softly 
swaying  the  Christ  Child  in  the  cradle  of 
your  arms;  you  who  guided  in  their  first 
faltering  steps,  those  toddling  feet  that 
would  one  day  walk  over  the  fluid  blue  carpet 
of  the  rolling  sea;  you  who  felt  around  your 
neck  the  clasp  of  those  little  pink  fingers, 
that  would  be  one  day  spread  out  In  red 
agony  against  a  cross  on  Calvary. 

"Sweet  Mother  Mary,  mother  of  God,  In 
bright  Joy  or  In  black  sorrow,  bring  peace  to 
the  hearts  of  the  mothers  of  men  and  to  the 
world." 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  TUnney,  director  of  the  so- 
ciety, paid  high  tribute  to  the  pastor,  Rev. 
James  S.  Barry,  D.  D.,  who  has  made  possible 
the  extensive  activities  of  the  Holy  Name 
£k>ciety  since  Its  inception. 

Paul  J.  Lynskey,  serving  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, introduced  the  speakers  and  as  a 
climax  to  the  memorable  occasion  presented 
the  Holy  Name  Glee  Club. 

The  club,  which  is  considered  among  the 
finest  choral  groups  In  the  dioceses,  offered 


three  selections.  The  Halls  of  Ivy,  May  the 
Good  Lord  Bless  and  Save  Tou.  and  Sweet 
Kentucky  Babe. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PINNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  major  foreign-policy  statement 
of  former  Senator  John  Poster  Dulles,  of 
New  York,  the  architect  of  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty: 

During  recent  years  the  administration 
has  asked  me,  as  a  Republican,  to  work  with 
them  on  certain  foreign  policy  matters.  I 
have  responded,  because  I  believe  that  the 
administration  really  wants  bipartisanship 
In  foreign  affairs,  and  I  too  believe  in  that. 

However,  6  weeks  ago  my  official  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  came  to  a  nat- 
ural close.  I  had  then  completed  my  task 
of  making  a  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  three  related  Pacific  Security  Treaties, 
and  all  four  of  these  treaties  had  been  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate.  Our  Presidential  elec- 
tions were  impending,  and  I  wished  to  be  free 
to  take  part  in  the  policy  debates  which 
ought  then  to  occur  as  an  essential  part  of 
our  two-party  system.  Such  periodic  de- 
bates are  not  inconsistent  with  bi-partisan- 
ship in  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  only  in  that 
way  can  we  hammer  out  policies  that  the 
people  will  understand  and  reliably  support. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
fully  agreed  with  the  propriety  of  my  taking 
this  course.  If  I  now  criticize  their  foreign 
policies,  that  implies  no  lack  of  respect  or 
regard  on  my  part.  I  shall  always  be  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunities  which  they  gave 
me  to  serve  my  country,  and  for  their  100- 
percent  backing  when  I  worked  with  them. 

I  am,  however,  convinced  that  our  for- 
eign policies  as  a  whole,  since  World  War  II, 
have  been  dangerously  inadequate,  and  I 
believe  that  that  point  of  view  should  be 
presented. 

What  has  been  done  has  often  been 
courageous  and  good — for  example,  our  1947 
decision  to  help  Greece,  our  1948  decision  to 
hold  Berlin  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  blockade, 
and  our  1950  decision  to  resist  the  armed 
aggression  in  Korea.  I  might  mention  also 
the  Rio.  North  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  treaties. 
The  trouble  is  not  so  much  what  we  have 
done,  but  what  we  have  left  undone.  In  the 
main,  we  have  merely  reacted  sporatlcaily  to 
Soviet  actions  which  pricked  us.  Our  poli- 
cies have  not  the  scope,  quality,  or  compe- 
tent execution  needed  to  thwart  the  pro- 
claimed and  operating  program  of  Soviet 
communism.  Also  our  policies  have  been  too 
costly.    We  have  paid  too  much  for  too  little. 

n 
We  are  marked  down  tor  destruction  by 
those  who  today  control  one-third  of  the 
world.  That  is  the  one  fact  that  should 
dominate  all  aspects  of  our  policy.  The  dan- 
ger Is  different  from  that  which  stemmed 
from  the  K&lser  and  Hitler.  They  were  evil 
and  they  threatened  much  that  was  dear  to 
us,  but  neither  professed  to  seek  an  actual 
conquest  of  the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
Communists  avowedly  regard  the  United 
States  as  their  end  target.  Of  course,  Stalin 
occasionally  says  otherwise  for  foreign  con- 


sumption. But  the  dependable  grulde  to  So- 
viet purpose  Is  their  home  propaganda. 
Through  every  available  media,  it  ia  inces- 
santly and  violently  proclaimed  that  the 
United  States  is  evil,  that  it  must  be  hated, 
that  It  must  be  conquered. 
m 
We  are  the  target.  How  are  we  to  be 
itruck?  Soviet  official  writings  tell  us  that 
there  is  to  be  a  first  phase  called  encircle- 
ment. The  economic  power  and  morale  of 
the  west  are  to  be  sapp>ed  by  a  gradual  So- 
viet absorption  of  the  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  the  markets  upon  which  western 
industrialized  economies  depend.  What  is 
subtracted  from  our  side  Is  automatically 
added  to  the  Soviet  side. 

In  this  phase  of  encirclement,  Asia  has  « 
priority  claim  on  Soviet  intentions.  The 
peoples  of  Asia,  it  is  thought,  can  moat  easily 
be  "amalgamated"  into  the  Soviet  orbit  be- 
cause they  have  had  no  great  experience  in 
political  and  civic  freedom,  their  economic 
standards  are  often  lower  even  than  those  of 

Russia,  and  the  Asians  fear  the  west  be- 
cause of  its  colonial  record.  Asia,  says 
Stalin,  is  "the  road  to  victory  in  the  west." 

If,  for  example,  the  Kremlin  sovletlzes  the 
oil  reserves  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  the 
vast  populations  of  China  and  India,  the 
n-bber.  tin,  and  oU  of  southeast  Asia,  and 
the  industrial  power  of  Japan,  the  free  world 
would  be  gravely  weakened  and  the  Soviet 
world  greatly  strengthened.  Then  a  second 
phase  would  usher  In.  That  is  the  phase  of 
direct,  violent  attack,  with  overwhelming 
power,  unless,  as  Stalin  says  he  thinks  likely, 
we  will  then  "voluntarily"  surrender  in  the 
face  of  hopeless  odds. 

The  Soviet  program  seems  to  be  moving 
relentlessly  toward  its  completion.  Today 
the  Arab  peoples  of  the  Near  East  are  seeth- 
ing with  fanatical  antl -American  sentlmenu. 
In  India,  the  Communist  Party  gains 
steadily.  The  China  mainland  and  450,- 
000.000  Chinese  have  already  been  conquered. 
In  the  outlying  island  and  peninsular  areas, 
such  as  South  Korea,  Japan,  Formosa,  Indo- 
china, and  Indonesia,  the  people  live  pre- 
cariously as  the  angry  waves  of  communism 
beat  upon  them.  These  peoples  do  not  want 
to  be  conquered  by  communism,  but  they 
are  discouraged. 

As  General  MacArthur  said  in  Japan  In 
1650:  '"The  most  impelling  need  of  the  mo- 
ment in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  is  the  re- 
gaining of  our  lost  initiative  over  the  events 
which  are  stirring  all  of  the  Asian  peoples. 
For  it  is  in  the  pattern  of  oriental  psychol- 
ogy"— he  might  have  said  hiunan  psychol- 
ogy— "to  respect  and  follow  aggressive,  reso- 
lute, and  dynamic  leadership,  but  quickly 
turn  from  a  leadership  characterized  by 
timidity  or  vacillation  " 

The  free  people  of  Asia  feel  that  we  are 
not  giving  dynamic  leadership,  at  least  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration's interest  in  them  Is  perfunc- 
tory. 

Since  Germany  surrendered  in  1945,  our 
Secretaries  of  State  have  taken  17  trips  to 
Europe,  involving  457  days  of  time.  An  eight- 
eenth trip  impends.  During  this  same  period 
no  Secretary  of  State  has  ever  visited  a  Pacific 
or  Asian  nation.  We  should  not  be  sxirprlsed 
If  Asians  draw  Inferences  from  that. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  efforts  to  strengthen 
Western  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  begin- 
ning in  September  1941,  I  have  consUtently 

said  that  a  strong,  united  Europe  should  be 
an  essential  peace  objective.  I  do,  however, 
say  that  any  who  believe  that  Europe  can  be 
made  Impregnable  without  regard  to  Asia, 
are  Just  as  blind  as  those  who  believe  that 
our  American  continent  can  be  mads  Im- 
pregnable without  regard  to  Europe. 

Today  the  frontier  of  freedom  is  nearly 
30,000  miles,  running  from  the  North  Caps 
In  Europe  to  the  shores  of  the  Bering  Sea 
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In  AaU.  Ot  this  total  frontier  the  eonU- 
nsnSal  Burupean  ssctos  Is  about  600  mUes. 
It  Is  not  pcssibls  to  gain  safety  for  Western 
■urops  by  trying  to  hold  thess  600  miles 
white  iMTlnc  ADOtlMr  19,000  miles  defense- 

THe  first  specification  of  my  bill  of  com- 
plaint Is.  ttiercfore.  not  that  we  have  sought 
to  save  Wttttern  Europe,  but  that  ws  have 
TlrtiuUly  ignored  the  vital  Interlocking  of 
Burops«n  and  Asian  dsfsnss.  Asia  is  in  * 
fair  way  to  b«ioonatng  what  SUOln  planned  It 
to  be:  tbs  road  to  vtetory  over  ttam  Wast. 


The  second  specification  in  my  bill  of  eom- 
plaint  Is  that  even  where  we  have  lavlaheil 
our  money  and  care,  namely.  West  Burope, 
What  we  hare  done  has  been  vacillating,  In- 
effectual, and  excessively  costly. 

Our  first  Mg  postwar  move  was  to  maks 

England  a  io^n  of  S3.7S0.000.000.  Thmt  was 
early  In  1944.  A  principal  purpose,  as  stated 
in  ths  loan  agreement,  was  to  end  the  "ster- 
ling area"  ]>ractlces  which  divided  the  free 
world  into  two  almost  closed  monetary  com- 
partments. Tet  the  sterling  srea  persists, 
tight  and  dlsruptlvs  of  trade  *%  when  ws 

paid  to  Change  It 

Then  cams  the  Economic  Ooooptfratton 
Act  of  1948.  embodying  the  Marshall  plan. 
Tlis  act  sa;rs  that  tl  e  purpose  Is  to  bring 
Europe  closer  to  "a  larger  domestic  market 
with  no  Intm-nal  trade  barriers  *  •  *  to 
establish  and  maintain  squiubls  ratss  of' 
exchange  ajid  to  bring  about  the  progrsaslvs 
•Umlnatton  of  tra<le  barrlsra." 

Today,  we  have  spent  tbs  money  soms 
II 0.000. OOO.iXX>— and  ths  economic  and  mon- 
etary divisions  of  Kurops  remain  acute. 

Then  canM  tbs  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Tbs  admlxilstr&tlon's  tbsory  was  that  It 
thers  were  an  armsd  attack  on  ths  North 
Atlantic  ar««.  ws  would.  In  fact,  respond,  as 
w '  did  In  tlie  two  prior  World  Wars.  Tbsre- 
fore.  If  ws  mads  our  intention  clear  in  ad- 
vanes.  that  forvwamlng  would  deter  any 
woold-bs  aggressor.  Senator  VaiMlenberg 
and  I.  sharing  that  vlsw.  led  the  Senate  bat- 
tle for  ratlllcatlon.  As  Senator  Vandenberg 
said  of  the  treaty,  it  is  ths  warning  and  ths 
potentialities,  "not  military  forces- In -being 
which  meai.-urs  the  effect  of  this  'knock-out' 
admonition." 

Howsver,  almost  Immedlatsly  after  the 
treaty  was  ratified,  the  administration  aban- 
doned tbs  "deterrent"  theory  and.  in  the  faU 
of  IMO,  submitted  a  military  asalstance  pro- 
gram. Senator  Vandenberg  and  I  largely 
rewrote  tbe  administration's  bill  so  as  to 
reduce  gre«itly  tbs  sums  appropriated  and 
to  require  rjist  the  program  t>e  geared  into 
European  Integration.  We  believed  that  was 
the  only  ooitstructlve  solution,  and  that  view 
was  accept«!d  by  tbs  administration. 

Since  then,  many  bUUons  have  been  spent 
for  Western  European  armament  and  about 
s*x  United  States  divisions  have  been  placed 
In  Burope  and  North  Africa.  Now,  3  years 
later,  plans  for  an  integrated  European  army 
are  tMglnning  to  take  shape.  For  that  we 
can  thank  brilliant  French  political  leader- 
ship and  Ocneral  Eisenhower's  personal 
initiative.  The  French  consummated  the 
Scbuman  plan  for  pooling  the  ooal.  iron,  and 
steel  resources  of  France  and  Ocrmany,  and 
they  produced  the  Pleyen  plan  (or  a  Euro- 
pean defer.se  conununity.  Then  General 
Elsenhower,  going  beyond  his  tectxnlcal  mili- 
tary   role    as    NATO    commander,    put    his 

powerful  peraonal  Influence  behind  this 
nercQ  plan;  and  that  may  be  the  decisive 
Influence. 

As  far  as  the  administration  Itself  is  con- 
cerned Its  record  ia  that  of  a  person  who 
spends  lavishly  without  knowing  bow  to 
make  the  money  work  constructively. 
From  1946  to  1951  ws  put  soms  $30,000.- 
000.000  Into  Western  Europe.  Each  time  the 
administration  avowed  a  constructive  pur- 
puss,  which  In  fact,  it  has  not  achieved. 


Vast  grants  from  one  government  to  an- 
other have  only  dublovis  value  unless  they 
create  the  conditions  which  end  the  need 
for  further  giving.  "Europe,  for  its  part," 
as  President  Auriol,  of  France,  said,  "does 
not  want  American  assistance  to  be  a  ges- 
ture without  a  future  or  a  htunlUatlng  char- 
ity." As  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, our  budget  today  is  largely  unbal- 
anced, our  taxes  are  so  high  as  to  undermine 
individual  initiative,  and  inflation  has 
gravely  impaired  our  patrimony  In  the  form 
a€  savings,  social  security,  and  educational 
endowments.  Under  these  conditions  all  of 
our  spending  must  be  prudent  and  limited 

to  what  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce essential  results. 

There  seems  to  be  an  Ulxulon  that  great 
goals  are  achieved  by  picturing  them  and 
by  appropriating  billions  to  achieve  them. 

That  leaves  out  one  vital  element,  namely, 
the  competence,  the  patience,  the  strength 
of  purpose  wtilcb  is  needed  before  money 
can  be  transformed  Into  accomplishment. 
We  have  been  like  those  who,  wanting 
fiowers.  buy  seeds  with  lovely  pictures  on 
the  package.  Most  of  us  know,  as  individ- 
uals, that  that  Is  not  enough.  It  is  time 
we  learned  it  as  a  nation. 

V 

The  third  specification  in  my  Bill  of  Com- 
plaint Is  that  the  administration  seems  un- 
able to  inspire  the  dynamic  spirit  needed  to 
cope  with  such  a  threat  as  that  of  Soviet 
communism.  Napoleon  said  that.  In  war.  the 
moral  Is  to  the  material  as  3  is  to  1.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  the  case  In  the  kind  of  con- 
flict which  we  wage  today,  which  is  not.  and 
I  hope  never  will  be,  simply  a  clash  of  brute 
force.  Tet  our  concern  is  primarily  with 
material  things — money  and  what  money 
will  buy.  We  have  poured  out  money  lav- 
ishly. But  the  peoples  of  ths  world  no 
longer  look  on  lu  as  a  creative,  dynamic 
force.  Today,  Soviet  communism  is  the 
primary  exponent  of  revolutionary  ideas.  To 
be  stire,  these  are  fraudulent  ideas,  luring 
people  to  their  doom.  But  that  is  beside 
the  present  point,  which  is  that  Soviet  Com- 
munists realize,  as  we  seem  not  to  realtee. 
that  tbey  can  get  further  with  Ideas  t*»"" 
with  bombs. 

At  a  time  when  800,000,000  people— one- 
third  of  all  the  people  there  are — are  8ul>- 
Ject  to  ruthless,  terroristic  despotism  and 
being  whipped,  by  fanatics.  Into  a  force  for 
aggression,  we  talk  of  "containment"  and 
"stalemate"  as  satisfactory  goals.  And  at 
a  time  when  Soviet  communism  to  using 
ideas  as  a  principal  missile,  we  rely  almost 
wholly  upon  armament. 

The  administration's  policies,  by  commit- 
ting us  to  the  defensive  in  the  face  of  such 
an  offensive,  expose  us  to  eventual  defeat. 
A  sustained  dynamic  always  prevails  over  ths 
Static.  By  committing  us  to  materlalistlo 
policies,  it  makes  that  defeat  more  likely. 
because  material  things  will  never  prevail 
except  as  they  serve  Ideas  which  win  men's 
loyalties. 

▼I 
I  have  now  given  you  three  reasons  why 
I  believe  that  our  foreign  policies  are  dan- 
gerously inadequate.  But,  you  will  properly 
say,  criticism  Is  not  enough.  How  do  we 
make  adequate  what  Is  now  Inadequate? 

Let  us  start  with  the  problem  of  sustain- 
ing the  entire  20.000-mlle  frontier  of  free- 
dom against  the  risk  of  a  break-through  by 
the  Red  armies.  It  is,  of  course,  not  pos- 
sible to  extend  for  20.000  miles  the  kind  of 
defense  which  can.  we  hope,  be  created  in 
Continental  Burops.  Tbs  cost  ot  that  would 
t>e  prohibitive.  In  Burope  the  total  cost 
will  be  meastired  in  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  and  It  vrauM  be  suicidal  to  try  to 
multiply  many  times  that  improductive  ex- 
penditure. 


So  long  as  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  can  pick  the  time,  place  and  meth- 
od of  aggression  anywhere  in  Asia,  and  so 
long  as  our  only  reliance  Is  to  rush  ground 
troops  to  meet  the  aggressor  at  the  time  he 
selects,  at  the  place  he  selects,  and  witb 
the  weapons  he  selects,  we  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage which  can  be  fatal.  The  only  effec- 
tive way  to  stop  proepectlve  aggressors  la 
to  convince  them.  In  advance,  that  if  they 
commit  aggression,  they  will  be  subjected 
to  retaliatory  blows  so  cfvtly  that  their  ag- 
gression will  not  be  a  profitable  operation. 
That,  as  I  pointed  out,  was  the  original,  but 
short-lived,  theory  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

I  am  oonfldent  that  the  armed  aegresslon 
in  Korea  would  never  have  occurred  had  the 
administration  made  It  known  In  advance 
that.,  if  It  occurred,  we  would  unleash  re- 
taliatory blows.  Unhappily,  the  SoTlet  Com- 
munists were  given  every  reason  to  expect 
thst  we  would  neither  strike  back  nor.  In- 
deed, use  force  to  resist. 

Now,  however,  we  have  had  trial  and  er- 
ror, which  ls  the  usual  way  men  learn.  Ws 
sbouM  have  learned  by  now  that  the  only 

way  to  deter  a  repetition  of  Korea,  and  per- 
haps much  worse,  to  to  make  it  clear  in 
advance  that  any  new  open  armed  attack 
would  attract  retaliatory  punishing  power 
so  severe  that  the  aggression  would  not  pay. 
That  to  what  I  preached  In  Japan  and  I 
believe  that  that  resolve,  backed  by  our 
sea  and  air  power  in  that  area,  will  protect 
Japan  from  armed  Invasion.  I  believe  that 
such  a  warning  could  eSeetlv«ly  protect 
many  others. 

Any  such  general  program  should,  of 
course,  be  concerted  with  other  free  nations 
and  be  brought  within  the  framework  of  ths 
United  Nations  Charter.  Article  61  author- 
ises the  members  to  act  for  collective  self- 
defense,  and  by  appropriate  action  under 
thto  article  we  could  accomplish  three  great 
results: 

1.  We  could  reduce  close  to  the  vanlslilng 
point  the  rtok  of  open  armed  attack  by  ths 
Red  armies. 

3.  We  eo\ild  do  thto  at  a  bearable  cost, 
because  the  deterrent  power  which  protects 
one  would  equally  serve  to  protect  many, 
without  further  cost. 

3.  We  could  end  the  fear,  which  our  pres- 
ent military  policies  have  spread,  that  ths 
United  States  to  "trigger  happy"  and  might 
recklessly  precipitate  an  atomic  war  whers 
others  would  be  the  principal  victims. 

Some  may  fear  that  this  program  mlght« 
of  itself,  precipitate  general  war.  Soms 
feared  that  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
and  of  the  United  States-Japan  security 
treaty.  Nevertheless,  we  went  ahead.  To- 
day, Western  Europe  has  an  administration- 
backed  program  which  will  mean  rearming 
Germans.  That  U  far  more  likely  to  pro- 
voke attack  by  the  Red  armies  than  is  the 
program  here  proposed. 

Of  coarse,  aggressors  never  like  to  be  de- 
terred. They  would  like  to  frighten  their 
prospective  victims  so  that  they  will  not 
unite  for  mutual  defense.  As  Stalin  said 
in  1939.  that  means  "conniving  at  aggres- 
sion." 

The  fact  to  that  only  such  a  program  as 
is  here  proposed  la  adequate  to  deter  ag- 
gression throughout  the  entire  frontier  of 
freedom,  each  part  of  which  has  now  be- 
come vital  to  the  whole.  It  to  tbe  only 
program  which  to  both  adequate  and  finan- 
cially bearable.  Tj  shrink  through  fear  from 
such  a  prt>gram  to  to  invite  ths  very  aggres- 
sion that  we  fear. 

vn 

Once  ths  trss  nations  create  a  shield 
against  open  armed  attack,  then  they  can, 
deal  with  the  menace  of  political  and  dvU 
warfare.  Thto  has  l}een  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist's main  weapon  of  aggression.  But 
It   has    only  worked    against   government*/ 


I 
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wlilch  felt  themselves  exposed  to  Red  Army 
Inraslon.  That  possibility,  which  Commu- 
nists have  often  portrayed  as  a  probability. 
has  Intimidated  the  free  governments  from 
Btiirdy  resistance  to  local  Communist  par- 
ties and  the  local  Communist  revolutionaries, 
and  these  have  capitalized  on  mass  fear 
which  the  Red  Army  has  Inspired.  Once 
this  po^er  to  intimidate  has  been  ended, 
then  the  free  governments  will  feel  able. 
courageously  and  ruggedly,  to  suppress  the 
Internal  Communist  threat. 
vm 

It  Is.  of  course.  Important  to  deter  armed 
•ttaclc  from  without  and  to  stamp  out  the 
Tipers  within.  Bu*,  we  cannot  stop  with  that. 
It  is  negative  and  life  has  a  positive  pur- 
pose loftier  than  mere  self-protection.  We 
Americans,  best  of  all.  know  that. 

Our  Nation  from  Its  beginning  was  In- 
spired by  a  sense  of  mission.  Our  piirpoee 
was  to  show  how  to  create  political  insti- 
tutions which  would  enable  men  to  develop 
the  glorious  possibilities  of  free  bodies,  free 
minds  and  free  spirits.  We  sought  that,  not 
merely  for  our  own  enjoyment,  but  that  all 
men  might  benefit  from  our  example. 

What  we  did  became  known  everywhere  as 
the  (p-eat  American  experiment,  and  our  ex- 
ample did  indeed  InQuence  men  everywhere. 
It  helned  to  roll  back  despotism  which,  when 
our  Nation  was  formed,  was  at  a  high  tide, 
extending  even  to  this  hemisphere,  xuider 
the  leadership  of  Czar  Alexander  and  his 
holy  alliance. 

What  we  face  today  Is  really  nothing  new; 
we  have  faced  it  before.  The  solution  la 
not  obscure;  we  have  found  It  before.  Today, 
one-third  of  the  luman  race  is  subject  to 
the  despotic  terrorism  of  a  new  dark  age. 
It  Is  morally  Impossible  to  reconcile  oiu*- 
selves  to  that  as  a  permanent  condition,  or 
to  try  to  buy  security  for  ourselves  by  some 
deal  which  would  confirm  that  servitude. 
We  cannot  settle  for  a  containment  which 
contains  800,000.000  captive  souls. 

We  could  not  live  up  to  such  a  deal  and 
be  the  kind  of  people  we  have  always  been. 
Freedom,  Justice,  and  creative  works  inevit- 
ably set  up  attractions  which  cannot  be  cut 
off  by  any  prison  walls.  The  vast,  over- 
extended despotic  structure  of  Soviet  com- 
mimlsm  Is  an  artificial  and  fragile  creation. 
It  will  be  burst  asunder  from  inner  strains 
If  the  United  States  and  the  other  free  na- 
tions do  the  works  of  creation  of  which  they 
are  capable,  and  pi  oduce  for  all  the  world  to 
see,  the  good  fruits  of  freedom  and  Justice. 
Oiir  task  today  is  simply  this — to  live  up  to 
oiur  great  traditions. 


Amendment  ProTidiiif  for  Additional  Con- 
fretsional  Office  Space  Unnecetsaiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  not  support  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
providing  office  space  In  each  of  the 
congressional  districts  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  House 
Members  may  at  the  present  time  use 
space  In  post  office  or  other  Federal 
buildings  in  their  districts  if  such  space 
Is  available.  This  amendment  goes  fur- 
ther and  provides  that  if  space  is  not 
available  in  Federal  buildings,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arm^  will  rent  office  space  out- 


side Federal  buildings,  limited  to  an- 
nual rental  of  $900  per  year.  In  all 
probability,  comparatively  few  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  such  office 
space.  It  is  possible,  too,  the  total  ex. 
penditure  may  not  be  excessive. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  the  principle  in- 
volved la  not  good,  especially  at  a  time 
when  we  are  asking  for  the  cutting  of 
Oovsmment  expenditures  wherever  it 
can  possibly  be  done.  As  Tar  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  I  have  never  re- 
quested use  of  office  space  in  any  Fed- 
eral building  in  my  district.  Of  course, 
I  shall  not  ask  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  furnish  space  under  the  terms  of  this 
amendment.  Although  it  is  claimed  the 
expenditure  may  not  be  greater,  in  my 
Judgment  the  precedent  established  un- 
der this  amendment  is  not  good. 


The  Non-Rastian  Soviet  Peoples  in 
America's  Psychological  Strategy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  cONWEcncuT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1952 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sky.  professor  of  economics,  Georgetown 
University,  and  president  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America,  at 
the  conference  on  psychological  strategy 
in  the  cold  war,  held  in  Washington  on 
Friday,  February  22.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Non -Russian  Soviet  Pxoples  in  Ams- 
ICA'S   PSTCKOLOGICJU.   SnuTxaT 

One  could  scarcely  hope  for  a  more  fitting 
occasion  than  this  to  present  the  tragically 
neglected  case  of  the  non-Russian  Soviet 
peoples  for  America's  psychological  strategy 
In  the  cold  war.  Throughout  the  Nation,  as 
Americans,  we  honor  today  one  of  our  great- 
est patriots  who  fought  with  fearless  deter- 
mination for  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  our  country  and  who  in  the  earliest  years 
of  the  Republic  defended  It  with  an  un- 
swerving conviction  in  the  natural  and  uni- 
versal principles  on  which  it  was  securely 
founded.  However,  the  undying  greatness 
of  Washington  as  a  human  monument  to 
truth.  Justice,  charity,  and  victorious  hope 
has  been  an  object  of  veneration  not  only 
to  successive  generations  of  Americans  but 
also,  for  over  a  century,  to  many  of  th« 
tyrannized  peoples  of  the  world.  So  hunuui 
and  inspirational  is  the  practical  Idealism 
of  Washington  that  among  the  non-Russian 
peoples  In  eastern  Europe,  the  most  cele- 
brated bard  of  Ukraine,  Taras  Shevchenko, 
drew  heavily  on  it  in  the  nineteenth  century 
to  inflame  the  aspirations  of  his  people  for 
the  dignity  of  their  national  independence 
as  so  magnificently  symbolized  by  the  "Land 
of  Wsshington"  which  this  Immortal  figure 
called  America.  The  tremendous  significance 
of  this  and  similar  facts  must  certainly  not 
be  allowed  to  escape  our  deliberation  here 
on  America's  psychological  strategy  in  the 
cold  war. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  our  strategy  is  to  be  girded  to  truth, 
then  the  undiluted  facts  about  these  peoples. 


their  glorious  histories  and  their  valiant 
struggles  of  the  present,  must  be  made  widely 
known  and  duly  appreciated.  Without  a 
working  knowledge,  ^  guiding  perspective, 
and  a  warm  feeling  toward  the  centurles-old 
struggle  for  national  freedom  on  the  part  of 
these  first  victims  of  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perialism, our  efforts  in  effective  psycholog- 
ical strategy  will  be  perilously  impaired.  If 
our  strategy  is  to  be  oriented  toward  Justice, 
then  a  more  appropriate  field  of  application 
cannot  possibly  be  found  than  in  the 
direction  of  these  peoples  who  for  cen- 
turies have  sacrificed  lives  and  'siood  to  real- 
ize the  very  principles  that  have  made  our 
Nation  great  and  prosperous.  If  oiir  strategy 
is  to  be  blessed  with  genuine  Christian 
charity,  then  the  incredible  sufferings  of 
these  unbefriended  peoples  under  the  weight 
of  foreign  Moscovlte  rule  and  its  genocidal 
oppressions  render  them  most  deserving. 
And  if  our  strategy  is  to  bathe  in  vlctorioiis 
hope,  then  by  penetrating  the  weakest  sec- 
tor in  the  rtructure  of  the  Soviet  Empire, 
America  may  well  strike  on  the  determining 
key  to  the  defeat  of  Soviet  Russian  imperial- 
ism. All  four  of  these  sources  of  motivation 
for  sound  strategy  find  their  remarkable 
point  of  confluence  in  the  non-Russian 
(Hioples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  KISTOKICAL  SXFTCH  Or  TTIX  INVINCIBLK  MON- 
BVSSIAN   WILL  rOB   nXZDOM 

Obviously  within  the  limits  of  this  address 
only  the  essential  highlights  of  the  composit* 
non-Russian  picture  can  be  treated  hers. 
First,  as  to  the  majority  statiis  of  the  non- 
Russian  population  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
conservative  accord  with  O.  IC.  Chekalin's 
disclosures  in  1941,  a  earefuUy  prepared 
analysis  by  our  governmental  demographers 
revealed  recently,  on  the  basis  of  reasonable 
extrapolations  of  the  1939  Soviet  censtis.  that 
of  the  estimated  total  population  of  202,- 
000.000.  over  64  percent,  or  110.500,000  ars 
non-Russians.  In  14  of  the  10  Soviet  re- 
publics the  significant  majority  Is  non-Bus- 
sian.  No  doubt,  with  the  current  mass  de- 
portations from  Central  Europe  the  non- 
Russian  aggregate  is  being  further  aug- 
mented. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  such  breed  as  "the  Russian  peo- 
ples" or  any  ethnically  valid  political  desig- 
nation as  "the  peoples  of  Russia."  Instead, 
th«r«  are  in  reality  Russians.  Ukrainians. 
Byelomasians,  Lithuanians.  Oeocglans.  Aaer- 
baljanl.  and  numerous  other  non-Buaslan 
peoples  with  their  respective  and  distinct 
histories,  languai^es,  national  cultures,  and 
traditions  nurtured,  even  under  the  most  op- 
pressive conditions,  in  their  Individual  coun- 
tries. For  our  purposes  it  must  also  be 
stressed  that  in  those  non-Russian  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  meaningfuUy 
large  nations  consciously  aspire  to  Inde- 
pendence, the  richest  and  most  valuable  eco- 
nomic assets  exist.  Coal  and  iron  in  Ukraine. 
Turkestan,  and  Caucasia ;  manganese  almoet 
entirely  In  Georgia  and  Ukraine;  almost  aU 
the  oil  In  Azerbaijan.  Turkmenistan,  and 
UzbeklsUn.  and  so  with  copper,  lead.  sine. 
mercury,  sulfiir,  and  other  goods. 

In  the  basic  framework  of  historical  de- 
velopment and  from  the  experienced  view- 
point Of  the  non-Russian  peoples  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  series  of  Soviet  imperialist 
aggression  did  not  commence  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  nor  in  1939-40.  but  at  the 
very  inception  of  bolshevlsm  over  34  years 
ago.  Their  large  Independent  and  democratic 
states,  for  which  some  fought  for  centiirles. 
were  ruthlessly  crxished  by  the  imperUlist 
hordes  of  Russian  bolshevism  in  the  period 
of  1918-22.  Under  the  force  of  cold  and 
bloody  events,  for  them  the  institutional 
continuity  of  traditional  Russian  imperial- 
ism was  well  and  unmistakably  established 
years  before  many  statesmen,  scholars,  and 
writers  rf  the  vrest  came  to  realize  along 
with  that  venerable  Russian  philosopher. 
N.  Berdaeyev,  that  bolshevism  Is  essentlallj 
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the  third  form  of  Russian  Imperialism.  But 
the  most  significant  context  of  sound  under- 
standing, which  finds  abundant  validation 
in  the  histories  of  the  non-Russian  peoples 
down  to  the  very  present,  was  offered  last 
June  26  by  our  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon- 
orable Dean  Acheson,  when  among  other 
things  he  forthrlghtly  declared: 

"Historically,  the  Russian  state  has  had 
three  great  drive*— to  the  west  Into  Europe, 
to  the  south  Into  the  Middle  East,  and  to  the 
east  into  AsU.  •  •  •  HUtoricaUy,  also, 
the  Russian  state  has  displayed  considerable 
caution  In  carrying  out  these  drives.  •  •  • 
The  Politburo  has  acted  in  the  same  way. 
It  has  carried  on  and  built  on  the  ImperlaltBt 
tradition.  What  it  has  added  conslsU 
mainly  of  new  weapons  and  new  tactics 
*  *  *  the  ruling  power  in  Moscow  has 
long  been  an  imperial  power  and  now  rules 
a  greatly  extended  empire.  This  is  the  chal- 
lenge our  foreign  policy  is  required  to  meet. 
It  Is  clear  that  this  process  of  encroachment 
and  consolidation  by  which  Russia  has  grown 
in  the  last  500  years  from  the  Duchy  of  Mus- 
covy to  a  vast  empirs  has  got  to  be  stopped." 

Let  us  take  a  glance,  then,  at  those  rela- 
tively unk£own  but  important  non-Russian 
nations  that  feU  under  this  process  of  en- 
croachment generated  by  Muscovy,  then  ex- 
tended by  Osartst  Russia,  and  later  revived 
by  Soviet  Russia.  The  Georgian  nation 
which  numbers  today  al>out  8,000.000  people 
in  the  Caucasus  region  extends  back  4.000 
years  in  a  land,  as  its  poet,  Wak)eU.  put  it, 
"of  eternal  strife,  a  garden  under  a  sun 
whose  rays  were  Georgian  blood,  shed  In  the 
cause  of  freedom."  This  Christian  nation 
was  subjugated  by  Russia  In  1801,  regained 
Its  long-sought  independence  on  May  26, 
1918,  and  1  month  after  Its  recognition  by  the 
Entente  Powers  in  January  1821,  Trotsky's 
Red  army  Invaded  the  Georgian  state  to 
Inaugxu*ate  a  new  chapter  in  Georgia's  fight 
for  freedom  which  manifested  Itself  strongly 
in  the  uprisings  of  1938  and  1930.  the  purges 
of  1939  and  1937,  desertions  in  World  War 
n.  and  passive  resistance  to  this  day. 

A  similar  story  is  witnessed  in  the  history 
Of  the  Byelorussian  nation  of  some  10,000,000 
Whose  national  and  culttiral  background 
Is  distinct  from  the  Russian.  Victimized  by 
Russian  imperialism  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  it  seized  the  opportunity  to 
determine  its  Independence  on  March  25, 
1918,  only  to  lose  It  in  1920  \mder  the  force 
of  Bolshevik  aggression.  The  extensive 
purges  and  deportations  of  1944-44  have  not 
curbed  its  present  underground  activities 
about  Lida,  Minsk,  and  Orodno  near  the  Bal- 
tic region.  The  Moalem  Turk  peoples  of  for- 
mer Turkestan,  which  was  divided  by  their 
Soviet  imperialist  rtilers  into  the  five  Repub- 
lics Of  UibeUstan,  Turkmenistan,  Tdajild- 
stan.  Ksaakhstan.  and  Klrgblslstan,  have  a 
colorful  history  and  culture  of  1,600  years. 
marred  In  modem  times  by  the  dark  inter- 
vention of  Russian  imperialism  in  1730  until 
the  entire  process  of  encroachment  was  com- 
pleted by  1842.  After  a  long  and  courageous 
struggle  for  its  izulependence,  this  major 
area  ot  26.000,000  Mnalems  seized  upon  it  In 
December  1917,  but  with  only  a  tenuous  hold 
In  the  face  of  marauding  Red  army  forces. 
It  quickly  succumbed  in  February  1918,  re- 
newed Its  fight  and  redeclared  its  independ- 
ent Turkastanlan-Turklsh-Islamic  Republic 
on  April  4.  1922.  only  to  be  overwhelmed 
again  by  1924.  This  strategic  region  border- 
ing on  the  Caspian  Sea,  Iran,  and  India  has 
been  a  cauldron  of  unrest  seething  with  large 
uprisings  In  1933-30.  the  flight  of  thousands 
of  young  Turkestanl  Into  the  mountains  to 
join  the  underground  Basmachl  during  1935- 
41,  revolts  In  1960,  and  recent  peasant  hoe- 
tlimes  and  open  resistance  In  the  Pamir 
Mountains. 

The  proud  history  ot  the  S.OOO.OOO  Moalem 
people  of  Azerbaijan  relates  the  same  gory 
record  of  imperialist  Russian  aggression  and 
tyranny  begun  in  1828,  ended  momentarUy 


on  May  28.  1918,  when  Aserbaljanian  in- 
dependence was  proclaimed,  and  renewed 
under  Soviet  auspices  in  1920,  soon  after  the 
Allied  Powers  recognized  this  hard-won  free- 
dom. The  picture  of  national  resistance, 
especially  the  armed  revolts  of  1922.  1925, 
1929-30,  and  1983  and  the  widespread  passive 
resistance  of  the  present,  repeats  itself  in  this 
extremely  vital  area  of  the  Baku  oil  fields. 
The  over  1,003,000  people  of  adjacent  Ar- 
menia, with  Its  rich  and  noble  background, 
paid  dearly  for  the  Independence  won  on 
May  28,  1918,  after  six  centuries  of  foreign 
rule.  And  tragic,  indeed,  was  its  further 
enslavement  by  Soviet  Russian  imperialism 
In  May,  1920.  Yet  similar  evidences  of  pas- 
sive resistance  demonstrate  Armenia's  de- 
termination to  declare  again  its  independ- 
ence when  the  proper  moment  affords  Itself. 

The  non-Russian  Cossack  peoples  of  some 
10,000.000,  who  are  derived  from  the  Slavonic 
tribes  that  Inhabited  the  steppe  areas  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Don  during  Klevan 
Rus,  have  likewise  asserted  their  desire  for 
national  freedom.  The  political  independ- 
ence lost  by  the  Cossack  republics  in  1708 
was  regained  on  December  10,  1917,  and  the 
Don.  Kuban,  and  other  Oossak  peoples 
formed  a  state  union  named  "Cossackia"  on 
January  5.  1920,  which,  along  with  the  other 
democratic  states,  proved  short-lived.  The 
Cossack,  uprisings  In  the  1920'b  and  1930's 
and  the  desertions  in  the  last  war  attest  to 
their  conscious  national  sense  aspiring  for 
freedom.  The  Tartars  and  Bashkirs  of  the 
Idel-Ural  RepubUc,  established  In  1917,  also 
have  a  tradition  of  struggle  against  tradi- 
tional Russian  imperialism.  Their  revolts 
in  the  early  1920*8  against  their  new  masters, 
the  peasant  rebellions  of  1920-32.  the  heavy 
liquidation  of  national  Communists  in 
1936-37,  and  the  some  50,000  Tartar-Bash- 
kirs armed  against  Moscow  in  World  War  n 
punctuate  their  anti-Soviet  record  for 
freedom. 

As  we  know.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia, along  with  Poland,  escaped  in  those 
postwar  years  the  tragic  fate  of  these  other 
non-Russian  peoples.  Today,  after  the 
events  of  the  past  decade  and  more,  the 
plight  of  the  Baltic  peoples  is  Identical  with 
that  Imposed  earlier  on  the  other  non-Rus- 
sian peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  tha 
best  indication  of  this  is  the  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  struggle  of  the  Lithuanian  under- 
ground with  Ukrainian  Insurgents  against 
a  common  traditional  scourge. 

vxaam:  the  achiujbs  hzkl  or  m 

SOVIZT   UNION 

Ukraine,  as  the  second  largest  nation  In  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  behind  the  European 
iron  curtain,  has  come  to  be  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  long  history 
Of  the  over  40,000,000  Ukrainians  has  been 
one  continuous  struggle  against  foreign  rule 
and  oppression.  As  Voltaire  described  It, 
**T7iey  always  aspire  to  freedom,  though  they 
are  still  dragging  the  chains  of  subjugation." 
After  It*  period  ot  Independence  from  the 
ninth  to  the  foiirteenth  century,  Ukraine  be- 
gan its  fight  for  national  freedom  and  real- 
ized It  in  the  Ukrainian  Kosak  State  in  1S48. 
Its  freedom  was  crushed  by  Ruaaia  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  as  They  always  as- 
pire to  freedom."  the  Ukrainian  people  real- 
ized it  again  in  the  establishment  of  the 
democratic  and  Independent  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  In  1917.  The  heroic  war  to 
preserve  this  Independence  against  the  im- 
perialist farces  of  both  Russian  Bolshevism 
and  reactionary  monarchlsm  was  lost  by 
1920. 

Senate  Doctunent  Na  41  on  "Tensions 
Within  the  Soviet  Union"  accurately  states: 
"The  Politburo  does  not  seem  to  favor 
leaders  o(  tbe  national  groups  in  its  midst. 
This  has  been  especially  true  for  the  Ukraine, 
long  a  trouble  Bpot  •  •  •  most  key  Party 
and  police  personnel  in  Ukraine  are  Rus- 
sians."   How  powerfully  true  this  is.    Pw,  in 


the  words  of  that  able  analyst  of  east  Suro- 
pean  affairs,  William  Henry  Chamlwrlln.  "No 
people  in  Europe  have  a  better  fighting  antl- 
Communist  record  than  the  Ukrainians.** 

Let  us  scan  the  highlights  of  this  impos- 
ing record.  This  record  began  in  1918  with 
the  Ukrainian  people  as  one  of  the  first  to 
fight  tbe  brutal  aggressions  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Imperialism.  In  1926  the  long  period 
of  purges  of  nationalist  sentiment  com- 
menced. In  1930  the  famous  monster  trial 
was  staged  in  the  Ukrainian  city  of  Kharklv 
where  45  eminent  Ukrainian  intellectuals 
were  charged  with  undermining  the  regime. 
The  brief  phase  of  so-called  cultural  con- 
cessions had  passed,  and  phenomena  with  no 
conceivable  relation  to  the  meaning  or  un- 
realistic objectives  of  world  commiuiem 
swiftly  enveloped  the  Ukrainian  nation.  The 
most  horrible  features  of  traditional  Russian 
imperialism — Russiflcation,  cultural  eviscera- 
tion, state  terrorism,  Siberian  exile,  and  na- 
tional genocide — were  now  being  magnified 
to  destroy  every  live  fiber  In  the  Ukrainian 
national  movement.  The  pattern  of  planned 
Soviet  genocide  and  cultural  liquidation  wit- 
nessed today  in  central  Etxrope  has  its  model 
In  Ukraine  and  other  non-Russian  areas  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  urge  you  to  examine  the 
massive  data  on  these  monstrous  events,  with 
specific  dates  and  names,  as  they  appear  in 
the  volume  on  Genocide  Hearings  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Among 
them,  the  mass  deportations,  the  criminal 
man-made  famine  of  1932-33.  and  the  mass 
murder  at  Vlnnltsia  in  1937-38,  where  9.432 
corpses  were  discovered  with  three  or  four 
bullet  holes  In  the  back  of  the  heads,  sig- 
nificantly Just  as  in  the  Katyn  massacre,  all 
of  these  constitute  evidence  of  the  vicious 
and  determined  attacks  made  against  the 
soiirces  of  Ukraine's  traditional  spirit  for  na- 
tional independence.  Little  wonder  that  the 
Communist  Kossior  blivted  out  in  1933, 
"Ukrainian  nationalism  is  our  chief  danger." 

In  this  period  dlsillxislonment  engulfed 
leading  Ukrainian  Communists  who  could 
no  longer  stomach  the  rapid  perversion  of 
ideologic  communism  and,  as  Mr.  Acheson 
Intimates,  recognised  in  the  Trojan  horse 
of  world  communism  the  naked  force  of 
traditional  Russian  imperialism.  Ukrainian 
"Tltolsm"  spread  but  w^  unsuccessful  as 
M.  Khvylovy,  Skrypnyk,  Shumsky.  Chubar, 
Blchetsky  and  countless  others  went  to  their 
graves  rather  than  to  serve  as  quislings.  In 
Georgia,  Erdely,  In  Turkestan.  Falsul 
Khodajew,  In  tbe  Volga  Tatar  area  and  else- 
where honor  and  integrity  of  principle  was 
similarly  defended. 

Despite  the  ferocity  and  villainy  of  these 
onslaughts  against  Ukraine's  fight  for  free- 
dom, the  record  of  this  undying  struggle  oon- 
tlntied  to  be  written  in  blood  with  even 
greater  glories.  In  1937  It  contributed  with 
other  non-Russian  peoples  a  General  Taklr, 
Colonels  Prymakiv  and  Kryvoruchko  In  the 
plot  to  overthrow  the  Georgian  quisUng. 
Stalin.  Elsewhere,  in  1938,  tbe  spontaneous 
creation  of  independent  Carpatho-Ukralne 
reflected  the  same  struggle,  as  certainly  did 
the  widely  heralded  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  Lviv  of  western  Ukraine  In  1941.  Of 
great  significance  was  the  willful  mass  sur- 
render in  1941-42  of  over  2,000,000  Soviet 
Ukrainians  and  other  non-Russian  soldiers 
about  Kiev  to  take  up  arms  in  the  centurles- 
old  fight  for  the  Independence  of  their  home- 
lands. This,  as  we  well  know,  failed  to  ma- 
terlallae  due  to  the  arrogant  stupidity  of  the 
Naals  in  what  may  be  truly  regarded  as  the 
colossal  political  blunder  of  the  century. 
But,  as  a  result,  what  did  materialise  In 
IMS  was  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  army 
which  throughout  the  war  fought  against 
both  Nazi  and  Soviet  imperialism. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  recount  here  the  In- 
imitable record  of  underground  Ukrainian 
Insurgance  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
assembled  Information  Is  readily  available, 
but  for  a  concise  account  of  its  year-to-year 
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•splotta  and  achievements,  may  I  refer  you 
to  my  address  on  the  antl-Sovlet  under- 
grotind  In  tbe  January  15  Issue  of  Vital 
Speecbey. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Vor  the  past  8  years  the  Kremlin's  attacks 
on  "bourgeois  nationalism"  in  area  upon 
area  of  the  wide  non -Russian  periphery  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  increasingly  in- 
tense. Since  the  spring  of  1951  vast  purges 
of  the  proportions  of  1935-38  have  been  tak- 
ing place  In  Ultralne.  Azerbaijan,  Turkmeni- 
stan, Kazakhstan,  and  Uzbekistan,  and  the 
most  Intensive  campaign  at  Russlflcatlon  is 
under  way  now.  Reliable  reports  filter 
through  almost  dally  on  this  score.  In  Uz- 
bekistan, the  poet  Zulfla  is  condemned  for 
her  work  My  Uzbekistan,  admiring  its  na- 
tional traits:  in  Azerbaijan,  writers  I'ke  Shir- 
van  and  Akhundla  are  upbraided  for  their 
nationalism:  the  histories  of  the  Azerbai- 
j?nis,  Uzbeks,  and  Kirghizes  are  distorted  to 
dim  the  memories  of  their  past  independ- 
ence; in  Turkmenistan,  writers  are  severely 
reproved  for  wrltlne;  in  the  spirit  of  its  na- 
tional heroes;  in  Ukraine,  a  simple  poem 
entitled  "Love  Ultralne"  and  written  by  V. 
Boasuyra  in  1944  suddenly  comes  under 
heavy  censure,  and  Pravda,  on  November  25, 
1931.  sweeplngly  attacks  Ukrainian  writers 
for  the  use  of  "nationalist  words"  and  their 
attempt  to  wrench  the  already  mutilated 
Ukrainian  language  from  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. Similar  tragedies  have  now  befallen 
the  non-Russian  peoples  of  the  so-called 
satellite  area  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  For  the 
occupied  non-Russian  countries  of  the  Soviet 
Union  they  measure  the  ever  burning  passion 
of  Just  nationalism  without  which  any  na- 
tion could  not  endure,  without  which  the 
unity  of  its  history,  its  traditions,  its  free- 
dom would  perish. 

MKANS  AND  EITDS  ITf  AMKBICAN  PSTCROLOO- 
ICAL  STRATCCT  TOWABO  THI  NOM-KUSSIAIV 
ROPLES  Of  C.  S.  S.  B. 

The  means  to  concretize  the  unique  iden- 
tity of  interest  that  exists  between  Ameri- 
ca and  these  psoples  are  many.  Here  I 
would  urge  that  full  support  be  given  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  94  which  seeks 
to  assist  in  every  manner  the  national  liber- 
ation moven\ents  of  these  non-Russian  peo- 
ples. Second,  every  pressure  should  bo 
brought  to  bear  for  an  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  Kersten  amendment  to  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act.  calling  for  the  formation 
of  respective  national  military  units  inte- 
grated into  NATO  and  the  material  aid  of 
the  national  underground  systems  behind 
the  Iron  curtain.  Third,  with  over  30  free 
nations  having  already  ratified  it.  it  is  high 
time  that  we  give  full  expression  to  our 
moral  leadership  in  the  world  by  ratifying 
the  Oenoclde  Convention  and  indicting  the 
Soviet  Government  for  the  perpetration  of 
genocide  in  the  non-Russian  areas  of  its 
empire. 

Fourth,  an  American  Committee  for  the 
Liberation  of  the  Non-Russian  Peoples  in 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  formed  to  assist 
materially  and  with  intelligent  understand- 
ing the  heavily  organized  anti-Communist 
unity  of  non-Russian  groups  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  Ankara.  Another  vitally 
needed  means  is  the  creation  of  a  fully  in- 
dependent psychological  strategy  agency  in 
our  Government,  respon-slble  on  the  execu- 
tive level  only  to  the  President  and  efBclently 
equipped  with  functional  control  over  the 
Voice  of  America  and  other  necessary  in- 
struments devised  to  capitalize  on  the  major 
weaknesses  of  the  Illusory  Soviet  monolith. 

By  far  more  important  are  the  ends  toward 
which  these  and  other  instrumental  means 
are  applied.  To  simply  situate  ourselves  on 
•n  endless  defensive  with  the  sure  prospect 
of  impairing  seriously  our  own  free  institu- 
tions or  to  merely  "beat  Stalin"  betrays  not 
only  a  callous  indifference  to  universal  moral 
values  but  also  an  intellectual  myopia  as  to 


the  realities  of  history.  Our  futTire  will  In- 
deed prove  Insecure  on  a  mere  biologic  ver- 
sion of  self-preservation  and  practical  ex- 
pediency. The  hour  urgently  calls  for  A 
powerful  reaasertlon  of  those  principles  and 
values  treasured  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  nurtured  in  the  great  American 
tradition.  Not  only  for  oui  survival,  but  for 
the  freedcHu  of  others.  The  histories  of  the 
non-Russian  peoples  In  the  Soviet  Union  are 
in  essence  a  heroic  struggle  of  a  substantial 
segment  of  humanity  seeking  the  realization 
of  these  selfsame  rights  of  national  freedom, 
self-government,  and  responsible  independ- 
ence. As  before,  so  now,  they  look  hope- 
fully to  the  living  expression  of  these  prin- 
ciples, the  Land  of  Washington. 


Not  To  Be  Gambled  With 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  19.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Sunday  Star  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  dated  May  4.  1952: 

Not  To  Be  Gamblzo  WrrH 

Defense  Secretary  Lovett's  testimony  be- 
fore a  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
leaves  virtually  no  room  for  doubt  that  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  should  reverse  the  recent 
House  action  imposing  a  celling  of  946,000.- 
000,000  on  military  spending  in  fiscal   1953. 

The  ceiling  is  something  apart  from  the 
big  cuts  voted  by  the  Ho\ise  in  the  proposed 
1953  budgets  of  the  armed  services.  It  covers 
funds  already  appropriated — much  of  them 
to  pay  for  items  completed  under  contracts 
made  in  past  fiscal  years.  In  effect,  if  up- 
held by  the  Senate,  the  limitation  of  »48,- 
000.000.000  would  leave  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment billions  of  dollars  short  of  the  cash 
it  must  have  to  meet  its  obligations  in  the 
spending  year  beginning  July  1. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  the  "hard  goods" 
that  are  urgently  needed  by  oiu-  armed  serv- 
ices, the  limitation — as  Mr.  Lovett  has 
warned— would  result  In  the  following  major 
rearmament  upsets:  (1)  It  would  cut  out  of 
the  Army's  planned  bulld-up  a  total  of  3.100 
medium  tanks,  and  it  would  require  the  clos- 
ing of  two  plants  making  such  tanks.  (2) 
It  would  deprive  the  Air  Force  of  about  3.000 
modem  planes  in  the  18  months  beginning 
next  January,  and  cause  the  shut-down  of 
eight  big  producing  facilities.  (3)  It  would 
postpone  by  2  years  the  date  on  which  the 
Navy  is  supposed  to  reach  a  state  of  sat- 
isfactory readiness.  Moreover,  combined 
with  other  economy  actions  by  the  House, 
It  would  necessitate  the  demobilization  of 
a  substantial  part  of  the  Nation's  3,700.000 
men  imder  arms. 

If  these  points  are  accurate — and  nobody 
has  yet  disputed  their  accuracy — then  Mr. 
Lovett  is  right  in  declaring  that  the  House- 
imposed  celling  would  put  us  In  the  position 
of  "cutting  off  our  right  arm  to  save  the 
cost  of  one  sleeve  of  our  coat."  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C. 
Warren,  It  actually  would  save  nothing — not 
even  the  sleeve  or  a  button  on  it.  On  the 
contrary,  far  from  reducing  expenditures,  it 
would  merely  postpone  the  day  when  pay- 
ment must  be  made. 

Unless  this  testimony  can  be  shown  to  b* 
In  error,  the  Senate  ought  certainly  to  re- 
verse the  House,  and  tbsn  the  House  should 


reverse  Itself.  Otherwise  Congress  will  havs 
to  bear  full  responsibility  for  gambling  in 
a  way  that  could  gravely  imperil  our  national 
seciirlty  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 


Pacrto  Rko  Borrows  Some  U.  N.  Ideas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1952 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  cons?nt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  R>cou>. 
I  include  herewith  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Tlmes-Henld: 

PincBTO  Rico  Borrows  Some  U.  N.  Iobas 

The  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  debating 
whether  to  approve  the  new  Puerto  Rlcan 
Constitution,  stumbled  upon  the  fact  that 
the  framers  of  the  document  borrowed  11b- 
eraUy  from  the  United  Nations  declaration 
of  human  rights.  Representative  Hallxck.  of 
Indiana,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
section  20  of  the  proposed  constitution  rsad 
as  follows: 

"The  commonwealth  also  recognises  ths 
existence   of   the   followinj   human   rights: 

"The  right  of  every  person  to  receive  fre« 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

"The  right  of  every  person  to  obtain  work. 

"The  right  of  every  person  to  health  and 
well-being  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  and 
especially  to  food,  clothing,  housing  and 
medical   care  and  necessary  social  services. 

"The  right  of  every  person  to  social  pro- 
tection in  the  event  of  unemployment,  sick- 
ness, old  age.  or  disability." 

There  was  more  of  the  same,  and  In  Mr. 
Hallxck's  view,  the  provisions  amounted  to 
guaranties  or  governmenUl  Intervention  to 
assure  such  IghU.  for  in  no  other  way 
could  they  be  redeemed.  He  argued  that 
this  was  contrary  to  the  freedoms  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  Sutjs  Constitution. 

There  Is  no  objactlon  to  free  schooling 
through  the  secondary  level  but  the  other 
provisions  cannot  be  executed  -  itbout  going 
aU  the  way  Into  a  Socialist  welfare  state, 
with  state  medicine,  state  housing,  an  1  all 
the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 

Those  who  see  in  various  U.  N.  declarations 
and  proposed  covenpnts  a  method  of  sub- 
verting the  constitutional  structure  of  the 
United  States  and  replacing  the  Hepublic 
with  a  paternalistic  state  are  invariably 
told  by  proponents  of  U.  N.  that  the  U.  N. 
declaration  of  human  rights  is  without 
binding  effect.  It  Is.  say  the  defenders,  sim- 
ply an  expression  of  what  would  be  desirable 
as  a  social  and  economic  standard  to  be 
attained  by  nstlons  less  fortunate  than  the 
United  States.  Assurance  is  given  that  the 
Senate  would  not  ratify  any  treaty  advanced 
under  U.  N.  auspices  if  it  were  contrary  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

But  here,  again,  in  the  proposed  Puerto 
Rico  Constitution,  Congress  is  asked  to  lend 
its  approval  to  the  philosophy  that  the  sUte 
must  provide  security  against  every  vicissi- 
tude to  its  wards.  The  taxing  and  spending 
Incident  to  the  discharge  of  such  sweeping 
obligations  stagger  the  Imagination,  and  It 
is  certain  that  they  could  not  be  met  with- 
out extinguishing  all  liberty. 

The  device  of  seeking  congressional  assent 
to  these  doctrines  in  behalf  of  •  United 
States  dependency,  whose  people  are  Amer- 
lean  citizens,  is  cunningly  indirect.  If  the 
American  Government,  bearing  a  responsi- 
bility for  Puerto  Rico,  were  to  indorse  thess 
measures,  it  would  agree  as  a  corollary.  UMt 
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the  same  state  obligations  are  actoiowledged 
for  the  United  States. 

We  should  therefore  b«  bringing  tn  through 
the  back  door  the  very  Socialist  concepts 
which  Americans  have  resisted  unremit- 
tingly when  the  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce them  directly. 


PaiUh  CoMtJtatiMi  Day 


EX'l'ENSlON  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 


OF  CAUFOaiflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSEKTATTVXS 

I     Monday.  Maw  19.  1952 

lb.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. May  4.  San  Praiusisco's  citisens  of 
Polish  extraction  celebrated  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  with  a  colorful  program  in 
Golden  Gate  Part.  The  program  was 
attended  by  one  of  the  largest  audiences 
ever  gathered  in  the  park  for  such  a  cele- 
bration, and  the  response  was  most  en- 
thusiastic. Free  Poland  can  well  be 
proud  of  the  contributions  to  human 
freedom  made  by  its  national  heroes 
from  King  John  Sobieski  through  Kos- 
ciuszko  smd  Pulaski  to  the  heroic  mayor 
of  Warsaw  at  the  time  of  the  Nazi  inva- 
sion. Stefan  Starzynskl.  City  Attorney 
Dion  Holm,  of  San  Francisco,  delivered 
the  principal  address  at  the  recent  cele- 
bration. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
CONCBBSSIORAI.  RsooKD  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks  as  a  reminder  to  us 
that,  although  Poland  is  again  under  the 
domination  of  a  foreign  tyranny,  the 
spirit  of  free  Poland  still  lives. 

The  address  follows: 

One  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  ago,  on 
May  3,  1791,  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Poland  proclaimed  to  the  world  their  ideal 
of  personal  liberty.  Having  borne  so  long, 
and  with  such  sacrifice  and  suffering,  the  un- 
bearable yoke  of  oppression  Imposed  upon  It 
by  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  des- 
pots, the  Polish  nation,  with  high  resolve, 
framed  and  adopted  for  Itself  a  constitu- 
tional form  ot  government  which  contained 
as  its  central  theme  the  concept  of  individ- 
ual freedom.  It  is  a  certainty  that  over  th* 
years,  and  in  spits  of  treasons  from  within 
and  all  manner  of  onslaughts  from  without. 
the  true  sdns  and  daughters  of  Poland  have 
never  8\irrendered  that  ideal  or  ceased  to 
Will  any  attack  upon  it. 

This  gathering  today.  In  faithful  and  per- 
sistent oommemoratioD  of  that  exalted  ideal, 
bears  witness  to  the  continued  presence  in 
your  minds  and  hearts  of  unquenchable  love 
and  concern  for  the  truths  of  freedom  pro- 
nounced in  that  constitution. 

I  spsak  of  the  concept  of  freedom  of 
men  as  emanating  from  your  minds  and 
hearts  to  lllustrats  the  burning  desire  for 
freedom  as  it  really  is — a  product  of  the  in- 
ternal nature  of  man.  liberty  is.  we  can  be 
sure,  an  Ingredient  of  individual  happiness. 
It  satisfies  certain  inner  cravings  wtiich  are 
as  much  a  part  of  our  nature  as  are  the  will 
to  survive  and  the  human  need  to  love  and 
be  loved.  Jtist  as  food  and  drink  will  satisfy 
a  human  craving — and  without  them  we 
cannot  continue  to  exist — so  does  the  de- 
sire for  llt>erty  so  possess  every  fiber  of  our 
being  that  we  cannot  happily  exist  without 
pnsss— Ing  it.  History  proclaims  the  valid- 
ity of  that  observation  of  principle  with  an 
eloquent  repetition  that  can  leave  no  doubt. 


Down  through  the  ages  the  peoples  of  the 
world  hsve  struggled,  and  fought,  and  died  in 
a  constsnt  and  inspired  groping  after  the 
need  for  freedom  which  is  ever  present  in 
the  himiian  spirit.  The  Polish  people  have 
been  no  exception.  Polish  history,  however. 
Is  replete  with  instances  which  show,  un- 
mistakably, that  the  lot  of  Poland  in  this 
quest  for  liberty  has  been  bitter,  and  fraught 
with  pain,  carnage  and  frustration.  Its  his- 
torical enemies,  with  a  kind  of  demonic  hate 
Of  the  liberty  principle  which  the  Polish 
people  have  cherished,  have  seemingly  ever 
been  present  to  thwart  Poland's  efforts  to- 
ward reallsatlcxi  of  that  principle. 

History  shows  such  to  have  been  so  im- 
mediately following  the  adoption  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  in  1791.  Russia  first  took 
up  arms  against  the  new  Polish  constitu- 
tional government,  and  Joined  by  Prussia, 
and.  later.  Austria,  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Poland  was  overthrown,  and 
great  portions  of  Its  territory  and  people 
were  partitioned  to  those  three  attacking 
nations.  This  overthrow  and  partitioning 
was  complete  In  October  1795.  when  Poland 
Lost  more  than  80.000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  more  than  3,000,000  inhabltanta  to 
Its  attackers. 

Even  in  those  darkest  days,  however,  the 
people  of  Poland  indelibly  Inscribed  upon 
history's  pages  their  message  for  immortal- 
ity. The  Poliah  patrloU,  hopelessly  be- 
leaguered and  outnimibered,  fought  and  died 
with  a  valor  that  marks  them  as  in  the  fore- 
front of  history's  proponents  of  liberty.  It 
was  during  tliose  trying  moments  of  Polish 
history  that  there  emerged  that  great  man 
of  destiny.  Ko&cluszko,  to  champion  and  lead 
the  cause  for  freedom.  To  him  and  his  com- 
rades in  arms,  those  of  us  who  today  enjoy 
the  sweet  blessings  of  liberty,  owe  a  great 
and  profound  debt  of  gratltixle. 

For  a  moment  or  so,  let  us  as  Americans 
pay  tribute  to  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  the 
great  Polish  general  and  patriot.  Because  of 
his  Ideals  and  knowledge  of  what  Poland  was 
striving  for,  he  became  sympathetic  toward 
the  new  United  States  in  Its  effort  for  free- 
dom. He,  consequently,  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1777,  became  part  of  the  Continental 
Army.'  devoted  his  engineering  skill  to  the 
laying  out  of  the  fortifications  at  West  Point 
where  there  now  is  a  statue  erected  in  his 
memory.  He  actively  participated  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  Armerlcan  Army,  became 
an  aide  to  George  Washington  and  later  be- 
came a  brevctted  brigadier  general.  He  then 
returned  to  Poland  and  continued  his  efforts 
toward  its  liberation  and  comftlete  freedom. 

When  we  speak  of  Koeciussko  there  comes 
to  mind  another  great  Polish  warrior,  the 
gallant  Caslmir  Pulaski,  who  fought  for  the 
United  States  cause  at  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  organized  the  great  Polish  Legion  at 
Valley  Forge,  participated  in  the  defense  of 
Charleston,  was  recognized  by  military  men 
as  the  greatest  cavalry  officer  of  his  era,  and 
during  the  siege  of  Savannah  gave  up  his 
life  in  combat,  so  that  the  Ideals  of  this 
country  oould  be  realized. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing you  concerning  Count  Pulaski,  and 
remember  that  at  that  time  I  said: 

"At  some  place  in  Savannah,  Ga..  there  is  a 
apot  of  earth  that  must  be  good,  and  green, 
and  fertUe — for  It  was  tLjre  that  his  blood 
gushed  from  his  death  wound.  Of  all  the 
places  in  America,  it  is  that  one  spot  that 
surely  will  be  forever  Poland." 

In  the  truest  sense,  however,  the  defeat  of 
the  Polish  constitutional  government  in  179S 
has  never  extinguished  true  Polish  liberty. 
That  collapse  was  only  an  external  one.  and 
tragic  and  regrettable  though  it  was.  it  has 
never  reached  into  the  spirit  of  the  real  sons 
and  daughters  of  Poland;  for  in  such  spirit 
there  still  smolders  the  flame.  External 
forces,  happily,  can  never  attack  that  flame 
with     sulDclent     resources     to     completely 


quench  it.  Against  such  attack  there  has  al- 
ways been  arrayed  the  invtilnerable  armor 
of  self-respect,  dignity,  and  a  Arm  belief  tluit 
from  the  pits  of  national  despair  there  will 
some  day  emerge,  purified  and  lasting,  the 
new  spirit  of  Polish  freedom. 

Today,  even  as  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
late  I  TOG'S,  the  beloved  Ideals  of  Uberty 
and  freedom  are  being  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance. It  must  be  our  pledge  that  they 
shall  not  be  found  wanting.  There  Is  ram- 
pant in  the  world  today  a  viciously  unnat- 
ural governmental  Ideology  which  proclaims 
that  the  Individual  man  is  but  a  selfless 
pawn  to  be  thrust  alx>ut  at  the  complete 
and  unrestrained  will  of  the  state.  It  was 
Just  such  pernicious  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment which  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
meant  to  combat.  Once  again,  and  today, 
it  is  our  task,  and  the  task  of  all  men  who 
revere  and  cherish  liberty,  to  demonstrate 
that  government  must  be  a  force  for  good, 
not  evil;  that  government  must  serve,  not 
subject.  In  our  concept  of  the  individual 
freedom  of  all  men.  it  Is  fundamental  that 
man  possesses  certain  natural  rights,  en- 
dowed upon  him  by  his  Creator.  Such 
rights  are  not  granted  by  government,  but 
it  is  government's  duty  to  foster  and  protect 
them.  Any  government  In  which  those  nat- 
ural rlghte  are  subjugated  and  trampled  upon 
is  doomed  to  failure.  For  Just  as  nature 
will  finally  and  uncompromisingly  destroy 
all  who  persistently  violate  her  laws,  so  does 
the  nature  of  man  finally  rebel  against 
denials  of  its  freedom  and  dignity.  Such 
rebellion  may  assume  proportions  horrible 
to  behold,  but  it  will  be  founded  upon 
righteousnes. 

Such  must  certainly  be  the  temper  of 
the  enslaved  peoples  of  Europe  today,  snd 
especially  the  people  of  liberty-loving  Poland. 
While  those  people  are  being  constantly  ex- 
posed to  atrocity  and  indignity,  humiliation 
and  subjugation,  there  is  surely  being  fo- 
mented in  their  minds  and  hears  a  terrible 
but  Just  hate  of  the  Red  monster  which 
•o  viciously  snd  unnattirally  prods  them 
to  do  Its  bidding.  One  day  that  spark  of 
love  for  freedom  will  burst  into  consuming 
flame,  and  that  flame  will  destroy  the 
monster. 

Such  is  just  as  Inevitable  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun  in  the  east  on  the  morrow,  and  It 
will  be  only  a  recinrence  of  history.  Wher- 
ever the  despot  has  risen  to  defame  the  na- 
ture Of  man  by  subjection,  be  has  fallen; 
whenever  men  have  been  trampled  to  the 
groiuid  by  false  and  unnatural  government, 
they  have  always  risen  to  banish  thebr  tor- 
mentors. Men  were  not  created  for  the 
ignominy  of  slavery,  and  they  will  not  long 
endure  the  imposition  of  such  a  burden- 
scxne  yoke  upon  them  With  divine  in- 
dulgence, such  will  be  the  ultimate  lot  of 
the  Red  concept  of  government  which  so 
terribly  threatens  liberty  in  our  own  time. 

In  the  much  desired  extinction  of  com- 
munism, armed  conflict  is.  of  course,  not  In- 
evitable. By  the  strong  example  of  those 
of  us  In  the  world  today  who  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  liberty,  we  can  convert  to  our  view 
many  of  those  who  now  advocate  the  con- 
trary. We  can  show  the  world  that  the 
sweetness  of  liberty  far  surpasees  in  desir- 
ability the  bitter  hopelessness  of  enslave- 
ment. We  can  show  the  world  that  the 
shame  of  enduring  tryanny  can  never  match 
the  exaltation  found  in  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom.  The  immortal  concept  of  individ- 
ual liberty  must  be  flashed  around  the  world 
by  whatever  means  may  be  at  our  disposal. 
We  must  remember  that  the  One  by  whose 
pattern  the  nature  of  man  cries  out  for  free- 
dom will  heed  our  prsyos  that  the  hlssstngs 
of  liberty  may  be  spread  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  Not  the  least  at  the  fOroea 
at  our  eommand  in  our  erusade  to  spread 
freedom  can  be  our  own  Individual  rssolve. 
for  each  of  xis.  to  bend  our  every  effort  to 


( 
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safeguard  oiir  Individual  liberty,  and  that  of 
others.  In  our  own  land. 

With  firm  resolve,  with  faith  in  the  future, 
with  a  rededlcatlon  to  the  Ideal  of  liberty 
for  all,  and  with  an  humble  and  prayerful 
trust  In  the  benevolence  of  Almighty  God. 
we.  and  the  liberty  loving  people  in  Poland 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  march  to- 
gethar.  Girded  for  the  battle  which  lies 
ahead,  as  were  the  patriots  of  Poland  for 
the  battle  which  was  theirs,  we  shall  meet 
the  forces  which  defamtf  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. As  free  men  we  will  combat  those 
forces  with  the  ideal  of  the  natural  and  in- 
herent dignity  of  the  Individual.  We  will 
hold  aloft,  for  the  world  to  see,  the  ever- 
lasting torch  of  liberty.  Its  Ught  will  shine 
Into  the  eternal  hills,  and,  with  divine  as- 
eistance,  ours  will  be  the  final  victory. 


Repoblican  Social-Security  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  JUVW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBa 

Monday,  May  19,  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  introducing  a  social -security  bill 
(H.  R.  7909)  today  which  is  designed  to 
correct  some  of  the  major  inequities 
imder  present  social  security  law. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  my  bill: 

1.  Raises  benefits  for  practically  aU  re- 
tired persons  now  on  the  rolls  by  $5  or  12  Vi 
percent,  whichever  is  larger. 

2.  Increases  the  benefit  formiila  from  50 
to  65  percent  of  the  first  $100  of  average 
monthly  wage.  The  remainder  of  the  fo-- 
mula,  15  percent  of  the  next  $200,  would 
remain  unchanged.  This  higher  benefit  for- 
mula will  apply  to  a  few  beneficiaries  now 
on  the  rolls  and  to  practically  all  who  will 
retire   In   the   future. 

3.  Increases  proportionately  the  benefits 
for  wives,  widows,  children  and  the  other 
categories  of  beneficiaries,  except  in  some 
cases  where  th^  famUy  is  already  eligible 
for  the  maximum. 

4.  Raises  from  $20  to  $25  the  minimum 
benefit  payable  to  a  retired  person  and  from 
$150  to  $168.75  the  largest  possible  amount 
payable  to  a  family. 

5.  Allows  old-age  and  survivors  insiirance 
beneficiaries  to  receive  benefits  while  earn- 
ing wages  up  to  $100  a  month;  and  permits 
beneficiaries  to  have  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  up  to  $1,200  a  year  without 
raising  any  question  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  any  deductions  in  benefits  be- 
cause the  beneficiary  is  performing  substan- 
tial work  In  self-employment.  As  in  pres- 
ent law,  people  75  and  older  may  earn  any 
amount  and  still  receive  benefits. 

6.  Credits  of  $160  per  month  are  provided 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II  through  the  pres- 
ent Korean  emergency.  These  credits  would 
prevent  periods  of  military  service  from 
counting  to  the  disadvantage  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  would  permit  them  to 
build  up  insiirance  rights  while  in  service. 

7.  Extends  the  option  of  State  govern- 
ments to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
Federal  Government  so  that  these  agree- 
ments could  also  cover  members  of  retire- 
ment systems  (except  policemen,  firemen 
and  elementary-  and  secondary-school 
teachers)  if  two- thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  retirement  system  elect  to  be  covered; 
and  extind  for  another  2  years  the  time 
wltbln  wblcb  State  governments  may  malce 


agreements  for  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance coverage  retroactive  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  1950  amendments  (January  1, 

1951). 

8.  Makes  several  technical  changes  that 
will  simplify  the  administration  of  the  In- 
Biirance  payments  and  correct  certain 
inequities  in  the  1950  amendments. 

9.  Makes  a  technical  change  in  the  aid  to 
the  blind  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  will  permit  blind  persons  to  have 
exempted  $50  of  earned  income  in  determin- 
ing the  need  of  any  other  individual  under 
an  approved  State  public-assistance  plan. 

PROVISIONS  or  THE  BILL  AFTSCTING  THE  BLIND 

Two  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  as- 
sure very  substantial  help  ^o  blind  persons. 
These  are  as  follows: 

1.  Section  3  of  the  bill  is  a  very  Important 
Improvement  which  preserves  the  Insurance 
rights  of  persons  permanently  and  totally 
disabled.  Blind  persons  are  Included  In  this 
provision.  This  provision  is  the  same  as  that 
Included  in  section  103  of  Mr.  Kzan's  bill, 
H.  R.  7549. 

2.  Section  8  of  the  bill  is  an  important 
amendment  providing  for  exempting  $50  a 
month  of  earned  Income  of  blind  recipients 
(under  the  aid  to  the  blind  title  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  in  determining  the  need  of 
any  other  individual  claiming  assistance  un- 
der an  approved  plan. 

The  other  provisions  In  the  bill  will  also 
help  blind  persons.  For  instance,  there  are 
some  blind  persons,  age  65  and  over,  who  are 
receiving  old  age  insurance  benefits.  These 
blind  persons  wUl  receive  the  Increa'ted  In- 
stu-ance  benefits  provided  in  section  2  of  the 
bill.  The  Increase  from  $50  to  $70  a  month 
In  the  amount  of  earnings  permitted  with- 
out any  deduction  from  the  Insurance  bene- 
fit wUl  also  help  blin-l  beneficiaries  who  are 
65  or  over. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  19,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRO,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  imanimously 
adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  commemorat- 
ing the  one  himdred  and  sixty-first  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3.  1791,  held  at  the 
Polish  Home  in  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.,  on 
Sunday.  May  4,  1952.  which  was  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
resolution  committee. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Hon.  William  E.  Miller, 

Member.  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressbian  :  At  a  mass  meeting 
commemorating  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3,  1791,  held  at  the 
Polish  Home  in  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.,  on  Sun- 
day May  4,  1952,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May 
3,  1791,  was  the  most  liberal  and  democratic 
document  of  its  day  proclaiming  respect  for 
the  human  rights  and  the  lofty  aspirationa 
for  freedom  of  the  Individual; 

"Whereas  within  the  past  decade  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  Conununlst  Rvissia,  as 


a  result  of  fearful  and  shameful  (.ppeasement 
of  western  democracies,  has  seized  a  sector  of 
Poland  and  subjugated  Poland  and  other  fre« 
nations  under  the  yoke  of  communistic  Im- 
prisonment; 

"Whereas  the  beginning  of  these  horribl* 
circumstances  had  its  root  in  the  unfortu- 
nate agreement  of  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Pots- 
dam Conferences; 

"Whereas  this  unfortunate  example  of 
Polish  Imprisonment  by  Communist  Russia 
should  fully  awaken  our  Government  to 
fuUer  defenses  against  threatening  evils  on 
the  part  of  Russia:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we  as  Americana,  whole- 
heartedly dedicated  to  the  four  freedoms, 
feel  duty  bound  in  the  name  of  Justice  and 
equality  to  pledge  loyalty  and  allegiance 
to  our  great  and  beloved  United  States  of 
America,  to  be  always  on  guard  against  com- 
munism; be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  our  Repre- 
sentatives In  Washington  to  reject  the  agree- 
ments arrived  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  Potsdam, 
and  to  revert  our  foreign  policy  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  fotir 
freedoms,  thus  to  demonstrate  to  the  free 
loving  world  that  we  wUl  not  tolerate  serf- 
dom, bondage,  and  subjugation  of  free  peo- 
ple; be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre 
be  widely  publicized  and  Imprinted  with  par- 
allel versions  of  similar  Korean  atrocities; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  S.  Truman;  to  the  Vice  President.  Al- 
ben  W.  Barkley,  President  of  the  Senate;  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheaon;  to  the 
United  States  Senators,  Irving  M.  Ives  and 
Herbert  H.  Lehman;  to  the  Congressmen. 
John  C.  Butler,  Edmund  P.  Radwan.  and 
WUllam  E.  Miller." 

William  M.  Sttpowaitt. 

Chairman, 
I  Helen  Zalawski. 

R.  S.  CixLKowsiu,  M.  D.. 
LXONARO  C.  Gasiewicz, 
Joaxra  P.  Ku,  M.  D. 
Stephen  Guz, 

Res(dution  Committee. 


An  Eminent  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1§S2 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial praising  a  great  leader  of  a  large 
segment  of  our  people: 

[Prom  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  May  8.  1952] 
Ak  KMnrENT  Lzaoeb 

If  Luis  Muftos-Marln,  the  brilliant  Gover- 
nor of  Puerto  Rico,  had  been  born  on  the 
continent,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
an  eminent  leader  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mufioz  now  Is  in  Washington,  asking 
Congress  to  ratify  a  new  constitution  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  His  au- 
diences there  have  been  practically  unanl- 
motis  In  Judging  him  one  of  the  great  speak- 
ers of  our  time  and  a  statesman  of  diatinc- 
tlve  abilities. 

The  Governor  came  neither  with  his  hand 
out  nor  a  chip  on  his  shoulder.  He  came 
merely  asking  the  right  of  his  people  to  eelf- 
government  in  their  domestic  affairs. 

His  people,  he  said,  are  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  mother  country's  "show  win- 
dow" In  Latin  America. 
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Oongreae  need  have  no  heeltaney  In  rattfy- 
Ing  the  island's  new  constitution— (or  tt  to 
in  the  American  tradition  that  the  Poerto 
Rlcans  shoold  be  granted  aetf -fovemmeni. 


M^  FMlto  •£  TdeviMM  Pr«cr^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

I  HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

'  or  ASKANSAa 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPKCSBNTATIVSS 

I      Monday,  May  19.  1952 

Mr.  OATHINas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rao 
ORD,  I  Include  herewith  an  editortal  news 
column  entitled  "In  My  Optnion.**  by 
George  H.  Todt.  which  appeared  In  the 
Los  Angeles  News-Herald  on  March  17, 
1«&2.  Hie  article  by  Mr.  Todt  /oUows: 

Ik  Mt  Onmoii 
(By  George  H.  TOdt) 

What  do  you  tlilnk  are  the  majar  faults 
of  telerlalon  progranu  at  the  praesnt  time, 
and  what  aort  of  oonstruettve  crltlclem 
mlsht  be  oCered  to  Improve  them? 

This  to  an  area  of  dtorii— tnn  well  worth 
conatdcrlnc.  for  telavlakiB  has  already  be- 
come something  of  an  "enfante  terrible"  In 
the  Held  of  Jurenlto  education  and  has  prob- 
ably driven  a  fair  ahare  of  adulu  Into  ti»e 
ready  arms  of  the  paychiatrlsta  who  special- 
las  in  neurotic  tendencies  and  behavior 
pattema. 

Although  this  younc  giant  may  already 
be  making  money  hand  over  Ast.  it  does  not 
go  arlthout  saying  that  aU  Is  milk  and  honey 
here.  For  the  simple  truth  la  that  we  do  not 
Judge  Um  'vorth  at  an  objeci  by  Its  prloe.  but 
by  its  Inherent  value. 

Jxidged  by  such  a  yardstick,  television  reg- 
isters both  some  good  and  bad.  but  far  more 
of  the  bad  than  should  be  approved  of  or 
even  tolerated  by  the  public. 

Chief  arnoi^  the  offenses  to  be  nsted  at 
this  time  are  poor  intellecttial  content  of 
most  programs,  too  freqxient  and  too  long 
ovemnphaals  of  murder  aiys- 
Ikorae  operas,  and  batf-bakad  funny 
tlw  apparent  InaMUty  at  the  men 
behind  the  scenes  In  televlsloB  to  eorractly 
tnterpiet  the  enlturml  and  edocatlaoal  aieeds 
of  the  AoMTlcaa  paopia. 

Perhapa  I  am  wrong  In  tiM  last  part  of  my 
Bttla  Indlctmsnt  of  TV.  cobm  to  UUnk  It 
over.  Poastbiy  the  groat  men  can  Interpret 
what  Is  }UBUy  needed — but  tbey  oUvtovaly 
can  have  no  real  aeaee  of  etvlc  and  moral 
responsibility  to  the  public.  They  moat  act 
have  a«ir  tntarast  truly  at  heart. 

Otherwise,  wanM  tlkey  ooatlnoe  to  feed 
OB  their  product  In  the  undue  praporttaaa  of 
M  peroent  garbage  to  a  poor  6  paroant  of 
anything  worth  whilet  Ttala  la  exactly  what 
they  are  doing  at  praeent.  All  you  need  do 
to  prove  tt  la  to  turn  the  switch  and  aee  fbr 
yourself. 

What  do  yon  fetT  Ttnitm  I  am  one  who 
baa  merely  tuned  In  quite  oooslstentty  at 
the  wrong  times.  I  think  yon  win  expeiieBce 
aonkethlng  lUce  *>»«« 

Mushy  murder  thriller  to  Bopalong  horse 
opera  to  Sloppy  Lou^  lag  show  to  would- 
be-runny  comadlaa  to  glarti^  boogie  band 
to  horribly  outdated  film,  19S0  venlon,  to 
detective  thrlUar  to  yakety-yak  manthon  to 
ad  InflnltUEO. 

And  during  all  of  this  time  you  wfll  be 
tmpoaed  upon  with  the  most  nnmeroua  and 
boorlah  comnaerelala  In  hlatory— hronglit  to 
you  by  the  aaoat  garmkiaB  orators  alace 
Cicero, 

Why  are  we  fed  sncb  tripe  over  the  won- 
derful medium  oC  televlston?    Thto  to  one 


of  ttie  most  marveloaB  Invcntlana  yet  pro- 
duced by  the  hand  of  man— and  It  Is  al- 
ready being  mlaused  befbre  tt  Is  terdly  out 
of  the  womb  <rf  Ms  creation. 

Where  are  the  worlds  great  operaa,  eym- 
phontaa,  and  eonoerta  which  ahould  alnndy 
have  becooM  noaeaslble  to  every  home  that 
waata  thamf  Where  ere  the  really  good 
actoss  and  plays  to  be  foundf  How  oTten 
are  we  treated  to  reaUy  worth  while  dls- 
cvartosM  OB  a  highly  tnteUeetual  and  moral 
plane? 

Where  are  the  dtoplaya  of  ant-«ate  art 
and  literature  created  by  tt»  Tttana  vrho 
ordained  beauty  for  thoee  who  loltowed 
after  them  long  bcfoce  the  dawn  ct  the 
twentieth  centuryt  And  what  at  the  Inter- 
esting aSghta  to  be  seen  In  the  many  wooder- 
ftU  and  rayatHlona  reglona  of  the  earth  on 
which  our  race  realdaaf 

What  about— «o  many  thtngsf 

It  is  a  ghastly  fact  that  we  are  only  ooca- 
slooaUy  given  anything  vrhlch  may  be  oom- 
petently  described  as  a  supertar  product. 
We  are  only  allowed  a  aop  from  the  aamters 
ot  the  antertalaaMDt  world  from  tUns  to 


What  we  uauaUy  get  may  be  deserthed  as 
carnival — noUUng  oaare  or  less. 

Mow  a  eamlvnl  can  tie  fun  for  a  tlaae. 
Bat  a  steady  diet  of  this,  or  anything  else, 
can  become  quite  monotonoua  aiftar  a  oar- 


Mo  thlnktng  mother  would  send  her  off- 
spring to  the  gaudy  Plks  In  Ijoag  Beach  to 
'mmpi*  Its  rauoous  cntertainoaeot  every  sln- 
gls  night  during  the  youngsSsr's  growing 
yean.  Neither  would  she  allow  the  child 
to  see  nothing  but  carnival  entertainment 
on  television  every  single  night — If  ahe 
thought  very  long  about  It 

We  need  to  ererclsf  some  mental  Hi«/>i|in«^ 
and  maintain  some  controls  of  decency  for 
our  new  youzig  television  prodigy.  It  would 
be  best  If  the  television  people  themselves 
would  awaken  to  their  civic  responsibilities 
and  do  their  own  policing — before  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  ladies  of  our  women's  dube, 
PTA.  and  thinking  mothers  cverjaiheie  to 
step  In  decisively  for  the  good  of  their 
families. 

It  to  time  that  the  blg-wheeto  in  entertatn- 
ment  came  to  reaUxe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple deserve  much  t>etter  than  they  are  pree- 
entty  being  afforded  by  tte  ludustiy. 


Harmony,  Not  UBiforaiity,  in  Onr  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALiroaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ifof  If,  1952 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  am 
pleaaed  to  include  for  the  Rcooaa  an  ar- 
ticle by  Royoe  Brier  in  the  5^n  Francisco 
Chroolde  of  April  13.  ooooeming  the 
much-discussed  and  often  misunder- 
stood issue  of  prWate  against  public 
schools.  Periodically  statements  are 
made  which  bring  this  Issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  kgislatars— State  and  Na- 


Reeently  a  drnne  was  mtxle  that  the 
existenee  of  independent  non-taz-anp- 
ported  aclMxiis  leads  to  diverslye  attttiales 
In  the  community.  Hie  article  by  Mr. 
Brier  reminds  us  that  the  thooaands  of 
private  achooJs  in  this  ocmntry  are  part- 
ners in  our  American  educational  ays- 
tam  and  that  our  eOorts  shoold  be  di- 
rected toward  haimony  uid  not  vai- 
formity.    As  Mr.  Brier  says: 


Xi  not  onr  amarVran  aodety  and  Indeed 
the  whole  aaif  •^oremmeat  oonoeiift.  rooted 
In  the  tatth  that  raOonal  man  can  1H«  la 
hanaany,  daeplte  mvessltjry 

This  article  by  Royce  Brier  bears  di- 
rectly on  some  fundamental  issues  that 
we  stMNiki  constantly  keep  ii<  mind  in  an 
effort  to  reach  a  sane  and  satisfactory 
sotatlon  to  problems  where  differences 
of  creed,  color,  and  political  philosophy 
are  inyolved.    The  article  follows: 

Panrsza  AeAncsr  Ptrmtjc  Bcmools 
It  Is  not  often  that  one  can  take  lasae 
with  effect  with  Ptaaldant  Amea  B.  Oooaat, 
of  Hareanl  University,  In  a  matter  pertaining 
to  the  eoclal  eontcaet,  as  BouMeau  celled  the 
ovaalaattan  at  the  hmian  relaUon. 

Dr.  Conant  is  an  eminent  scientist  and 
•docator.  and  lite  most  man  cboaen  to  head 
tfa^tastttntlanbyttM  Harrard  tnwteeB,  one 
Baartod  by  a  towering  oonunon  ernef 

But  the  Ratlotial  naUwIlc  nducaUon  Asso- 
cteUon  haa  eoocrontod  Dr.  Ooaant  In  the  km^ 
•nd  delicate  Amarieao  ooatrovcny  at  the 
pubUe  acalnst  the  private  aehool.  and  what 
the  aeaociatian  hse  to  any  to  both  tnterasane 
and.  In  «be  dOBMiln  at  soctokl  ptmosopby.  toa- 
pcrtant.  The  aaaiii  liilhai.  which  frainatoSB 
CsthDllc  dwgy  as  well  as  Uymea  tn  the  ada- 

ratlonai  Aeld.  to iih^  tn  ■"--nias  City. 

X^-  Oosksnt.  wteo  recently  spofte  before  tike 
Aaaertean  Ssaoclatlop  of  School  Admlntotxa- 
tlon  in  Boston,  was  quoted  ae  saying  that  la- 
dependent  (nonpublic)  secondary  schools 
lead  to  divtolTe  aUKwlea  In  Ute  community. 
To  thto  tenet  the  Catholic  association  In 
an  official  statement  replied:  "Prtrate  schools 
of  all  kinds  are  as  American  aa  public  schools. 
Private  schools  are  not  divisive;  they  do  not 
underaatns  the  unity  of  Aaaarlcan  society. 
Unless  the  United  States  becomes  a  totali- 
tariao  stAte,  we  alw^s  atudl  iaave  differences 
and  dlvecslty.  These  dWcrencee  become  a 
threat  to  national  unity  only  when  they  are 
exaggerated  and  distorted  by  persons  arlth 
totalitarian  or  monopolistic  tendenciea,  by 
persons  wiao  refuse  to  admit  that  the  goal 
of  successful  living  toother  In  the  United 
States  te  harmony — not  untfonnlty." 

Mow  one^  view  of  thto  etatement,  one  of 
■imtons  tauehtag  opon  the  a^-loi^  eontro- 
vcny.  most  be  prefodloed.  The  man  wtttamt 
pnjudloe  to  yet  to  be  bam.  But  then  are 
^*tmm  of  prejQdIne.  There  are  people 
much  hotter  under  the  collar  on  thto  subject 
than  Jkr.  Conant.  who  to  nterely  earnest. 
There  can,  and  wHI,  be  anrvrrs  to  htai  rang- 
iBf  to  the  erurrtloos  and  this  answer  ateo  to 
merely  earnest. 

I«t  ns  omaelvea.  then,  be  OMr^  earnest, 
and  tn<|alre  If  tbc  answer  coptilbutes  to  a 
eound  eodal  phlloaophy  tn  the  larger  senee. 

Dr.  Oonant  aald  more  la  hto  April  7  ai- 
dresB.  bat  what  te  quoted  above  conveys  bis 
belief,  ensepttng  a  lefeteuoe  to  the  eeparation 
of  churdi  and  state.  That  toonr  fundanken- 
tal  prtnelpie.  But  the  eeparation  principle 
grew  ont  of  an  even  larger  valoe — tolerance. 
Wk  held,  and  Mill  hoM.  that  aa  eetablMied 
thiu^^  ttmOm  to  Intoleranoe.  We  hOM  that 
eeparation  to  a  practical  way  of  tnsorlag 
vOiei  ance .  ^ 

But  tolerance  does  not  reside  alone  In 
the  quertton  of  reUgiOD  te  our  American  free 
society.  It  lesldes  as  weR  In  the  quesCkMi 
of  secular  or  political  aaeoclatlon  of  free  men. 
Ptom  thto  last  tolerance  ciueigea  the  oppor- 
tunity for  dtverstty  among  Amerteane— the 
very  word  need  to  the  reply  to  Dr.  Oonant. 
We  mTBt  have  thto  diversity  If  we  are  to 
be  spArttnally  as  wen  as  practlealty  free.  We 
ynoBt  have  tt  to  religion,  which  tJipujeeus  oar 
deepest  taltha,  and  to  temporal  affalrB,  oar 
everyday  world.  We  must  uxxlerwrite  both 
In  law.  n  we  do  not  do  so,  we  eonttim 
Intoleranoe.  sad  oar  society  and  ttw  state 
which  serves  It  rapMDy  eolldtfy  Into  axithorl- 
tartan  fonna 

We  never  intended  to  have,  and  we  have 
not  now,  an  Indivtoible  conununity  tn  the 
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sense  that  Its  members  must  act  and  think 
In  agreement.  We  have  provided  for  In  tra- 
dition and  government  a  wide  diversity  of 
belief  and  action  (short  of  belief  and  action 
endangertng  the  national  community),  and 
this  divisive  tendency  has  produced  the 
most  successful,  historically  the  most  flexible 
and  self-sustaining  national  community  yet 
seen  on  earth. 

True — as  the  answer  says — our  diversity 
can  be  exaggerated  and  distorted.  It  Is, 
when  the  Intolerant  tvirn  our  own  weapon  of 
tolerance  against  us,  and  metamorphose  It  to 
Intolerance,  which  they  then  enthrone.  That 
is  the  fundamental  process  of  all  authori- 
tarianism, an  induced  social  arrangement  In 
which  men  are  forbidden  to  be  different. 

Let  us  take  two  more  words  from  the 
answer  to  Dr.  Conant — harmony  and  unl- 
Xormity. 

Is  not  our  American  society,  and  indeed 
the  whole  self-governing  concept,  rooted  In 
the  faith  that  rational  men  can  live  In  har- 
mony, despite  diversity?  Is  not  ovir  ideal, 
respect  for  the  individual,  >iis  dignity  and  bis 
rights,  even  when  one  may  disagree  with 
bim  in  many  directions?  Then  why  must  we 
strive  for  uniformity,  which  is  a  blood- 
brother  to  conformity,  in  any  phase  of  oux 
■ocial  relation?  Why,  to  be  specific,  must  we 
seek  uniformity  in  education,  seeing  educa- 
tion la  a  crucial  element  in  our  social  con- 
tract, and  In  our  very  destiny?  We  did  not 
become  a  great  and  a  free  people  that  way. 
at  aU. 


The  Rochambeaa  RoaJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  vnoiKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRO,  I  include  portions  of  Charles 
Parmer's  radio  interview  with  Senator 
Harkt  Flood  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  on  Sun- 
day, May  18,  over  WMBO  and  affiliates. 
Richmond.  Va.  This  discusses  the 
marking  of  the  Rochambeau  Road  to 
Victory— an  idea  which  Mr.  Parmer 
originated : 

Mr.  Pakmxb.  Senator  Brao,  this  question 
goes  back  to  Revolutionary  times;  as  you 
know,  as  every  American  should  know,  the 
decisive  Battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought 
In  1781  on  Virginia  soil — at  Torktown. 

But  one  fact,  too  often  overlooked,  Is  that 
Ctoorge  Washington,  commander  in  chief  at 
that  battle,  had  more  Frenchmen  in  uni- 
form ngbting  under  him,  than  American: 
this  was  emphasized  by  Senator  A.  Wn.Lis 
RoBr  Tsoir  on  one  of  my  broadcasts.  And 
It  if  written  in  our  military  history:  19,000 
seamen  on  de  Grasse's  ships  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  7.600  foot  soldiers.  Of  the  latter. 
4,000  were  commanded  by  the  French  leader. 
Lt.  Gen.  Jean  Baptlste  Donatlen  de  Vimexir, 
Compte  de  Rochan^beau.  He  marched  them, 
on  one  of  the  world's  historic  marches,  from 
Rhode  Island  to  Virginia,  and  victory. 

This  historic  march — that  is,  the  actual 
roads  traversed — has  never  been  marked :  the 
only  great  victory  route  in  the  world  to  be 
so  neglected.  Now  a  movement  has  started 
to  mark  this  route — uniformly  so  in  the  eight 
States  where  they  marched:  Rhode  Island, 
Ctonnectlcut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania. Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia 

Senator  Btko.  Charles,  dldnt  you  start  this 
movement?  Didn't  you  study  the  original 
Rochambeau  records — ^when  a  student  Ijq 
France? 


Bfr.  PABiint.  Yea,  Senator  Btbo,  when  at 
the  University  of  Toulouse;  but  a  group  of 
gentlewomen  in  Virginia  are  carrying  on, 
vmder  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Granville  Gray 
Valentine,  of  Richmond.  State  leader  of  the 
Virginia  Colonial  Dames;  aided  by  Mrs. 
Robert  M.  Reese,  the  historian,  of  Alex- 
andria; by  another  civic  leader.  Miss  rather 
Green,  also  of  Alexandria;  by  the  100  percent 
endorsement  of  the  Alexandria  Association 
for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities  and  other 
patriotic  groups. 

Senator  Btro,  as  a  patriotic  move,  do  you 
think  that  this  route  should  be  uniformly 
marked  for  all  America  to  see? 

Senator  Btu>.  Charles  Parmer,  you  are  do- 
ing a  great  work.  Of  course  I  do.  Not  only 
should  the  Kochambeau  Road  t>e  marked  in 
Virginia  but  I'm  sure  other  States  wUl  gladly 
Join  In  such  a  movement. 

Mr.  PARMxa.  I  think,  Senator,  that  Virginia 
should  take  the  lead,  as  the  Battle  of  York- 
town — the  decisive  battle — was  fought  on 
Virginia  soU. 

However,  there  were  conferences  between 
Washington  and  Rochambeau  in  Connecticut 
when  the  southern  campaign  was  mapped. 
Already  the  Colonial  Dames  In  Connecticut 
have  acquired  the  Webb  House  in  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  where  they  conferred  and  Wash- 
ington slept.  The  Dames  have  made  it  a 
national  shrine. 

Over  In  Maryland  I  understand  one  fa- 
mous spot  is  marked  where  Rochambeau's 
men  detoured  to  reach  Yorktown.  Other 
Commonwealths  likewise  are  showing  Intei^ 
est  In  marking  the  Rocbambeau  route.  What 
would  you  say.  Senator  Btrd,  to  the  creation 
of  a  National  Rochambeau  Road  Commis- 
sion? 

Senator  Btro.  The  creation  of  a  National 
Rochambeau  Road  Commission  would  be  a 
great  patriotic  move,  one  which  every  right- 
minded  citizen  should  endorse. 

It  Is  only  by  studying  the  past  that  we 
can  understand  the  present — see  it  in  its 
proper  perspective. 

The  Rochambeau  Road  should  be  marked 
out  as  a  "victory  way,"  so  that  all  citizens 
may  know  the  marching  steps  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  our  Republic. 

We  certainly  should  honor  France  for  the 
valor  of  her  soldiers  In  that  campaign — sol- 
diers, you  may  recall  reading,  that  Voltaire 
labeled  "the  soldiers  of  Dr.  Franklin" — for  it 
was  our  Ben  Franklin  who  persuaded  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  to  send  Rochambeau's  forces 
to  our  aid. 


The  Ruife  of  Naval  Power  It  Based  on 
the  Availability  of  Modem  Aircraft 
Carriers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PXKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7  of  this  year  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Admiral  WUliam  M.  Pecht- 
eler.  United  States  Navy,  when  address- 
ing the  Executives'  Club  of  Chicago,  dis- 
cussed as  part  of  his  speech  the  extent 
of  naval  power  when  employing  the 
modem  aircraft  carrier. 

Admiral  Pechteler  said: 

There  have  been  those  who  consider  naval 
forces  to  be  undiily  vulnerable  to  enemy 
attack,  and  for  that  reason  a  poor  invest- 
ment In  national  defense.  The  Navy's  air- 
craft carriers  have  been  described  as  "sitting 


ducks"  and  as  helpless  In  the  face  of  shore- 
based  air  attack. 

Such  is  not  the  case. 

In  World  War  II  the  Navy  had  a  total  of 
110  carriers,  large  and  small,  fast  and  rela- 
tively slow.  They  spent  a  combined  total  of 
940  months— over  78  yean — In  combat  areas. 
They  operated  by  night  and  by  day  In  all 
kinds  of  weather.  They  were  exposed  to  aU 
manner  of  attack  in  restricted  European 
waters  as  well  as  in  the  vast  Pacific. 

Of  our  110  carriers,  only  11  were  lost  and 
of  the  fast  carriers  of  the  Essex  class  not  one 
was  ever  sunk.  This  is  an  average  loss  of 
one  carrier  to  every  85  months  of  combat 
operations. 

No  man-of-war  of  any  nation  has  ever  been 
stink  while  underway  at  sea  by  high  level 
bombing. 

In  1  period  of  13  days  off  the  coast  of 
Japan  during  World  War  n  our  carriers  were 
attacked  by  141  Kamikazes,  the  most  deadly 
of  all  guided  missiles — guided  by  htmian 
brains,  eyes,  and  hands.  All  were  shot  down. 
In  those  same  13  days,  our  carrier  aircraft 
knocked  out,  on  Japanese  land  bases,  over 
2,000  enemy  aircraft  before  they  cotild  even 
get  into  the  air. 

An  average  fast  carrier  task  group  of 
World  War  II  had  a  concentration  of  over 
1,600  guns  to  use  m  Its  defense.  When  trans- 
lated into  fire  power,  gentlemen,  that  means 
over  6.000  bullets  per  second  or  Just  under 
aoo  tons  of  steel  every  minute.  This.  In 
ability  to  deliver  hot  metal,  surpaaaea  any 
conceivable  concentration  of  artillery  fire 
ashore. 

Such  fire  power  is  reasonably  calculated  to 
give  enemy  pilots  pause — particularly  If 
they  be  happily  married. 

Few  people  realize  the  enormous  fire  power 
which  modern  naval  vessels  can  deliver.  The 
volume  of  fire  of  a  single  destroyer  Is  equiva- 
lent to  slightly  more  than  a  battalion  of  106- 
mllllmeter  field  artillery.  The  fire  of  a  mod- 
em heavy  cruiser  equals  the  fire  of  11  bat- 
talions of  155-milllmeter  field  artillery. 

With  Its  umbrella  of  protecting  aircraft, 
with  its  fire  power,  with  lU  moblUty,  ma- 
neuverabiUty,  and  the  ease  with  which  Its 
uniu  may  be  dispersed,  a  naval  task  force  Is 
an  unprofitable  target.  Indeed,  for  enemy  at- 
tack—particularly atomic  attack. 

BAMCI  or  MAVAL  POWIB 

Naval  power  Is  relaUvely  neither  ezpenalv* 
nor  vulnerable.  How  far  may  thU  power 
make  itself  felt?  What  is  Its  range?  How  far 
win  It  reach? 

Naval  power  U  triphibious.  It  spreads 
across  the  70  percent  of  the  earth's  surfac* 
which  U  covered  by  water.  It  plumbs  the 
depths  of  the  seas.  It  InhabiU  the  skies 
above  and,  with  Its  guns,  planes,  and  the 
Marine  Corps,  it  operates  upon  the  dry  Und. 
(We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  take  ship* 
overland.) 

The  Marine  Corps,  an  air-ground  team 
within  the  Naval  Establishment,  is  the  effi- 
cient spearhead  for  amphibious  assault.  The 
value,  even  the  necerslty,  for  successfiil  am- 
phibious landings  was  demonstrated  again 
and  again  during  World  War  U.  We  have 
the  more  recent  example  at  Inchon  In  Korea 
where  amphibious  attack,  once  more  spear- 
headed by  the  Marines,  changed  the  char- 
acter of  the  Korean  campaign  In  our  favor 
almost  overnight. 

The  Navy  is  no  longer  shackled  by  the  his- 
toric barriers  of  the  shoreline,  nor  by  the 
range  of  its  shlpborne  guns,  but  can  strike 
powerful  blows  deep  into  enemy  territory  and 
can  deliver  at  any  point  within  600  miles  of 
green  water  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  core  of  the  Navy's  offensive  power  la 
the  aircraft  carrier. 

If  by  an  earth-moving  miracle,  Chicago's 
Midway  Municipal  Airport  could  be  severed 
from  nilnois  realty  and  floated  to  sea  on  a 
gigantic  hull  we  would  have  a  graphic,  if 
somewhat  oversimplified,  lUustratlon  of  the 
role  of  the  aircraft  carrier. 
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ActuallT,  your  raunJcipal  airport  would 
make  a  peer  aircraft  carrter.  Just  as  a  carrlar 
would  make  a  poor  municipal  airport.  Tet 
the  earlier.  Uke  the  airport,  has  the  hancmrs. 
the  runways,  the  maintenance  faicUltlcs,  the 
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the  big  names  you  read  of  dally,  whether 
they  be  In  political  life.  In  the  business  field, 
or  in  agriculture.  The  real  leaders  are  men 
and  women  Uke  your  mothers  and  fathers, 
who  have  carried  on  In  their  community. 


the  stockman,  a  or  S  years;  the  fruit  groww 
with  an  orchard,  maybe  10.  Furthermor«. 
farm  Income  fluctuate*  with  much  more  se- 
verity than  the  national  income. 

hvlngacoommodattona.  and  the  storage' uTd       ^i^on  ^^Tb^i^"u^">^^^\V:  ^t^   °*    ""*"*    ^^'"^   ^'^o"    farmef. 

supply  facUltle.  tiMMH^y  to  operau iix:raf t      oartlS  J^\S^'J^7!'.^^'^^^.      ^"^  ^^^^^  ^  «P«nd 


neeeeaary  to  operau  aircraft 
34  houra  ti  day. 

The  antilocy  I  wlah  to  make  U  this:  The 
modem  aircraft  carrlar  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  veseel  at  sea.  It  la  a  highly  mobUe. 
highly  dcrenalble,  highly  self-euSclent  air- 
field which  can  be  moved  at  40  mUes  per 
hour  to  aiiy  part  of  the  earth's  surface  whetv 
there  will  be  water  under  the  keel.  And 
from  any  iiuch  point  it  can  launch  its  attack. 

These  tilings  it  can  do  from  the  tnterna- 
tlotial  waters  at  the  high  seas  without  re- 
sort to  diplomatic  channels.  The  isse  ol 
earrlen  is  not  hampered  by  any  reetrlettve 
promise  made  to  a  foreign  power  in  exchange 
for  base  rights  on  foreign  soil.  Nor  will  the 
vf  rtM  ctf  the  political  complexion  of  an 
aUy  change  or  affect  our  ability  to  uae  ear- 
rlcra  at  wUl. 

No  treaty  rtghti  need  precede  the  uae  of 
carrier  air  power.  The  carriers  employment 
Is  completely  unntolested  by  the  changing 
fortunes   <3f   foreign   poUUcal    situations. 

If  you  wUl  take  a  chart  of  the  world  and 
draw  upon  the  earth's  land  masMa  a  Un^ 
which  Is  000  miles  from  the  sea.  you  will 
have  a  picture  at  the  range  to  which  naval 
power  can  be  extended  over  the  land.  Tou 
will  be  aiirprlaed.  I  think,  to  oiieti  in  the 
eoncentrar4on  of  import  .nt  spots  and  areas 
of  the  world  which  lie  within  the  range  otf 
carrier  air  power. 

Tou  will  note  that  the  Ooottnent  of  Su- 
rope  is  in  reality  only  a  peninsula.  The 
space  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic 
la  only  780  mllea  wide — no  more  than  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  northern  Korean 
border. 

Tlie  current  hoetlllttee  In  Korea  occtir 
upon  a  peninsula.  Many  other  poeaible 
thrmta  to  world  peace  exkt  m  peninsula 
areae— BtKh  ae  Z&dochlna  and  Malaya. 


ManeMta  Fitart  Fi 
A—rica  Baaquct 
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I  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  acnritBOTA 
Df  TBI  8KMATS  OP  THB  UNXTZD  STATES 
I       Monday.  May  19.  1952 

Ut.  THYE.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonwnt  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoio  an  address 
which  I  delivered  to  the  Minnesota  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America,  CofTman  Me- 
morial Union.  University  of  Minnesota, 
Monday  evening,  May  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  la  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  this 
Minnesota  group  of  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  Tours  Is  an  organization  which 
by  Its  very  name  Implies  the  energy  and 
ambition  of  youth,  suggests  a  sense  of  the 
great  future  In  agriculture,  and  relates  Itself 
to  otit  country,  whose  welfare  Is  so  greatly 
dei>endent  upon  the  ability  of  the  American 
farmer  to  produce  food  and  fiber.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  skill  and  understanding  at 
you  young  people  In  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  will  do  much  to  make  better  the 
future  of  American  agriculture. 

Tou  will  be  the  leaders  ot  tonorrow  In  your 
community.  The  real  leaders  and  thoae  who 
have  made  America  great  are  not  always  |aat 


part  In  church  actlviUes  and  in  the  other 
affairs  of  the  community.  The  real  leaders 
also  are  the  small-buslneaa  men  in  the  com- 
munity who  have  ably  conducted  their  busl- 
nesa.  serving  likewise  In  the  affairs  of  the 
community  and  In  building  that  community 
by  establishing  sound  and  growing  business 
enterprlaes  where  the  small  business  of  yes- 
terday commenced.  In  these  community 
folks,  the  smaU-busineas  men  on  our  main 
streets  and  the  farmers,  are  to  be  found  the 
real  leaders  who  have  made  America  great. 

Agricultural  producUon  is  at  a  high  level 
today  because  American  farmers  have  so  well 
demonstrated  the  know-how,  the  Initiative, 
and  the  hard  work  to  produce  suffldent  food 
and  fiber  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  nation  of 
150.000.000  people,  and  some  to  spare.  What 
la  being  done  on  the  farms  of  America  to- 
day Is  of  outstanding  significance  to  our  na- 
tional defense  needs.  It  U  more  than  that, 
for  It  is  also  a  contribution  to  world  peace, 
for  our  agricultural  production,  and  our  ag- 
ricultural knowledge  can  help  to  solve  one  of 
the  causes  of  war,  the  scarcity  of  food  la 
many  areas  In  the  world.  Farmers  at  this 
Ume  are  producing  the  food  and  fibers  for 
our  own  civilian  needs,  for  supplying  our 
growing  military  forces,  for  helping  to  re- 
Ueve  the  acute  food  needs  of  friendly  na- 
tions, and  to  build  up  needed  reaerves.  They 
are  able  to  do  this  outstanding  Job  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  half  a  million 
less  farm  workers  today  than  a  few  years 
ago. 

This  has  been  possible  because  of  the 
sound  farm  programs  In  soil  conservation. 
In  agricultural  research,  In  rural  electrlfl- 
catlon,  and  in  the  program  of  parity  for  ag- 
riculture which  has  become  basic  In  our  na- 
tional farm  program.  As  an  example  of  what 
the  high  productivity  of  agriculture  has 
nieant,  I  can  dte  the  recent  announcement 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  last 
year  the  food  consumed  per  person  in  this 
country  was  13  percent  higher  than  In  the 
period  from  1935-39,  even  though  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  In  food  production  on 
the  farm  is  considerably  lees  than  In  the  pre- 
war period. 

Although  farmers  have  been  discouraged 
by  cuirent  declining  prlcea,  the  tight  labor 
■uppty.  the  lack  of  an  Income  fully  compar- 
able to  that  received  by  other  segments  of 
our  people,  I  am  confident  that  farmers  will 
continue  their  efforts  to  keep  production  at 
a  higher  level.  One  of  our  Immediate  needs 
In  agriculture  is  to  safeguard  the  future  of 
the  family  farm  unit,  which  is  fundamental 
to  a  diversified  agricultural  program.  Our 
parity  price  program  is  geared  to  the  six  so- 
called  basic  crops,  and  it  does  not  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  vital  perishable  farm  com- 
modities. We  must  find  the  solution  for  this 
lack  of  balance  In  the  program,  for  we  have 
found  that  the  parity  price  support  system 
Is  essential  to  a  stable  agricultural  economy 
In  this  country. 

This  Nation  has  been  willing  to  provide 
this  Insurance  for  the  producers  because  It 
recognlaes  that  the  purpose  of  the  support 
program  Is  to  keep  the  farmer's  Income  in 
balance  with  the  Income  of  other  eccmomlo 
groups  by  putting  a  fioor  under  the  relatlon- 
ahlp  between  the  price  the  farmer  gets  for 
what  he  sells  and  the  cost  of  the  things  he 
has  to  buy. 

The  case  for  the  parity  price-support  pro- 
gram rests  on  the  fact  that  fanning  Is  dif- 
ferent from  other  Industries.  It  Is  de- 
pendent on  climatic  and  weather  conditions. 
It  is  built  around  slow  natural  processes,  for 
the  average  farmer  may  have  to  wait  a  year 
before  he  finds  out  whether  he  has  calcu- 
lated tightly  on  weather  and  the  market: 


acreage  when  the 
world  need  for  food  U  great  were  it  not  for 
some  form  of  minimum  prlce-eupport  In- 
surance. Without  any  floor  under  prices, 
ruin  would  confront  farmers  should  the  de- 
mand suddenly  fall  off.  We  have  had  tragie 
experience  in  the  past  to  prove  that  when 
the  farmers  suffer  from  disastrous  prices  ""d 
uiutablc  markeu,  businessmen  do  not  proa- 
per,  jobs  become  fewer,  wagee  drop. 

There  Is  another  side  to  this  Interde- 
pendence of  various  groups  In  this  coun- 
try wlilch  we  too  often  forget.  Many  young 
people  from  the  farm  go  to  the  city  to  get 
Jobs  In  Industry,  to  study  profewions.  or  to 
follow  other  lines  of  vocation  off  the  farm. 
I  suppose  that  every  farm  represented  here 
at  this  meeting,  possibly,  has  had  one  or 
more  young  men  who  have  left  the  farm  in 
order  to  make  their  way  in  other  lines  at 
endeavor.  We  socnetlmefi  think  of  the  la- 
boring man  as  being  something  separate  and 
apart  from  the  fanner,  or  we  may  think  of 
the  man  in  Industry  as  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  farm.  But  the  true  fact  Is 
that  In  many  cases  the  man  who  may  today 
be  a  leader  or  a  member  of  a  labor  union 
or  the  yoxmg  man  who  may  be  working  In  a 
store  or  an  oflice  in  town,  or  following  a 
professional  career,  may  In  fact  be  a  farm 
boy.  Thes^  are  our  own  people,  and  we 
should  never  fcwget  this  tnterralatlaaiahlp  at 
our  groups  In  America. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  have  continually  sought  to  bring 
about  a  balance  In  the  various  segments  ot 
our  national  economy.  We  want  all  our 
people  to  be  proeperous,  the  farmer,  the  busi- 
nessman, the  laboring  man.  the  worker  In 
any  vocation;  we  want  each  one  of  these 
groups  to  have  a  good  life  and  to  have  a 
useful  and  a  large  part  In  the  whole  of  our 
American  life.  Tou  and  I,  by  our  under- 
standing, can  help  bring  about  that  result 
and  thus  make  our  whole  Nation  a  happier. 
a  better,  and  a  stronger  nation. 

Today  everyone  recognises  that  farming 
Is  Indispensable  in  a  nation  like  ours  where 
all  segments  ot  the  economy  are  interde- 
pendent upon  one  another.  It  ^ouM  be  our 
purpose  to  work  continuously  for  a  healthy, 
vigorous,  productive  agriculture  as  an  es- 
sential foundation  for  the  well-being  of  all 
our  people. 

Tou  young  people  who  are  planning  careers 
as  farmers  are  looking  to  the  future.  Ton 
recognize  that  there  are  opportunities  In 
farming  today,  thanks  to  such  improvements 
as  rural  electrification,  the  mechanization 
which  has  taken  some  of  the  drudgery  out  of 
farm  operations,  the  results  of  research,  bet- 
ter home  and  farm  planning,  and  the  stabili- 
zation which  has  been  gained  through  pro- 
gressive agricultural  legislation.  Tou  also 
face  some  problems  that  are  jtist  as  serious 
as  any  with  which  your  parents  or  the  early 
pioneers  had  to  deal. 

One  of  these  surely  la  the  maintenance  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soU.  Tour  generation 
will  not  be  able  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm 
unless  some  thought  has  bee^  given  to  the 
conservation  of  the  aoil  by  those  who  have 
preceded  you.  We  need  to  give  thought  as  a 
people  to  soil  conservation.  We  are  a  rela- 
tively young  Nation.  Much  of  our  area  has 
been  under  tillage  for  less  than  a  century 
and  yet  we  have  destroyed  the  topeoil  at 
382,000,000  acres  and  we  are  In  the  proceas 
of  destroying  the  topeoil  ot  700,000.000  addi- 
tional acrea.  lliere  Is  an  absolute  need  for 
OS  to  examine  the  past  In  order  that  w» 
nay  have  the  wisdom  to  properly  conduct 
ouradvcs  as  tillers  and  husbandaaen  of  the 
stHL 
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quat*  program  of  restoring  the  fertility  of 
the  BOll  Is  the  most  Important  final  task 
to  Insure  the  future  of  the  soil  of  our  State. 
Therefore,  there  must  not  be  an  end  to  the 
•oil -conservation  program.  The  young 
farmer  assimilng  the  responsibility  of  farm 
management  is  under  heavy  financial  obli- 
gations from  the  start.  He  has  had  to  as- 
sume these  heavy  obligations  to  acquire  the 
machinery  and  equipment  necesfary  to  op- 
erate the  farm.  Consequently,  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  the  costs  required  to  build 
up  the  depleted  soils  of  his  farm.  He  must 
have  assistance,  not  only  in  the  planning 
of  the  best  soil-conservation  program  pos- 
sible, but  for  that  heavy  outlay  of  money 
for  liming,  and  for  commercial  fertilizing 
which  Is  necessary  to  establish  a  good  stand 
of  legumes  or  grasses.  This  requires  soil- 
conservation  payments.  Restoring  the  fer- 
tility of  depleted  soils  is  not  the  sole  respon- 
•Iblllty  of  the  farmer;  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  every  citizen  of  the  Nation— we  are  all  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  food  and  fiber  grown 
which  caused  the  soil  depletion. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  priceless  nat- 
ural resources  upon  which  to  draw,  re- 
sources of  the  fertile  land,  of  magnificent 
forests,  of  rich  mines,  and  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors which  have  played  their  part  in  the 
development  of  the  Nation.  While  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  proper  soil 
conservation  and  practices,  reforestation, 
and  similar  conservation  of  soil  and  water 
resoiircee  is  a  basis  for  the  solution  of  the 
flood  danger,  we  have  recently  exp>erienced 
disastrous  floods  not  only  In  our  own  State 
but  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Midwest  which 
have  served  to  emphasize  the  need  for  im- 
mediate steps  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  undertake  flood-control 
measures  such  as  have  been  developed  In  the 
Red  River  VaUey  of  the  North  and  in  other 
areas  in  Minnesota.  Like  soil  conservation, 
these  measures  of  flood  control  are  an  im- 
portant program  that  we  must  undertake  not 
only  for  the  good  of  agriculture  but  for  the 
good  of  the  entire  country.  In  fact,  preven- 
tion of  erosion  and  flood  control  are  very  im- 
portant parts  of  the  entire  over-all  need 
which  is  basically  that  of  conserving  the 
lertlUty  of  the  soU. 

Another  problem  which  you  young  peo- 
ple In  farming  face  is  the  matter  of  adequate 
financial  credit.  It  takes  a  lot  of  money 
to  go  Into  farming  on  your  own  today.  The 
larm  machine  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
extra  man  on  the  farm.  That  hired  man  la 
not  available  and  when  he  is  the  wage  Is 
high.  Therefore,  machines  are  needed  to 
replace  him.  They  represent  a  considerable 
Investment.  The  young  farmer  or  beginner 
must  have  adequate  credit  to  enable  him  to 
buy  the  equipment  he  needs  and  to  make  a 
auccess  of  the  business  of  farming.  Such 
adequate  faculties  and  opportunities  for 
fanners  are  tremendously  Important  and  are 
factors  that  would  help  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  continued  place  of  the  fam- 
ily-type farm  In  oxir  agriculture. 

A  stable  American  agricult\ire  also  has  a 
bearing  on  world  peace.  You  futiu-e  farm- 
ers of  America  have  a  tremendous  stake  in 
that  long-range  problem.  Your  generation 
and  those  who  will  come  after  you  are  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  tre- 
mendous national  debt  resulting  from  World 
War  n,  a  debt  which  at  this  time  totals 
•260.000,000.000.  You  have  a  special  concern 
in  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 

Although  the  immediate  objective  of  our 
defense  build-up  at  this  time  must  be  aimed 
at  halting  Communist  aggression  and  pre- 
venting world  war  m.  we  must  flnd  the 
aame  skills  in  world  diplomacy  that  we  have 
had  In  agrlcultiu-e  and  in  Industry  in  this 
country  in  order  that  we  can  win  the  "cold 
war"  on  the  diplomatic  front  and  avoid  the 
tragedies  and  the  horrors  of  another  world 
war.  These  are  Immediate  objectives,  but 
there  is  also  a  larger  future  obJecUve  In 
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which  a  sound  agriculture  in  this  country 
will  have  a  very  vital  part. 

One  of  the  great  economic  problems  of  the 
world,  and  one  which  has  caused  unrest  and 
even  war  is  a  scarcity  of  food  in  certain  areas. 
American  agriculture  is  at  a  high  productive 
level.  American  agriciilture  has  the  know- 
how  and  the  skill.  In  the  future  the  more 
we  are  able  to  share  our  productive  capacity 
and  our  knowledge  with  other  areas  in  the 
world  certainly  the  better  will  be  the  chances 
of  maintaining  world  peace. 

Thus  there  is  a  great  future  before  Amer- 
ican agriculttire,  a  future  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  this  great  Nation  depends  and 
which  may  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributing  factors  to  world  peace  and 
stability.  I  know  that  you  feel  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  future  promise.  As  a  farmer  I 
can  also  say  to  you  that  in  spite  of  the  diffl- 
culties  and  hazards,  farming  offers  rewards 
and  opportunities  for  able,  aggressive,  intel- 
ligent youth.  Too  often  in  the  past  our 
ablest  farm  youth  have  left  the  farm  to  earn 
their  livings  and  to  achieve  success  in  other 
lines  of  endeavor.  Too  often  farm  life  was 
Insufficiently  attractive  and  the  conditions 
were  difficult.  Farming  is  still  a  hard  and 
challenging  task,  but  the  conditions  of  farm 
life  are  so  much  l>ette.-  today  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago.  The  opportunities 
are  greater  too,  and  the  challenge  Is  Infin- 
Itsly  greater  because  farming  today  requires 
more  skill,  more  knowledge,  than  ever  be- 
fore. As  individuals  you  can  have  a  part  in 
making  farming  a  better  life,  and  you.  in 
turn,  can  be  assured  of  an  important  and 
dignified  place  In  the  schome  of  American 
life  as  a  whole. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  P.  Kern,  of 
Missouri,  at  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  Conference 
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OF 
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or  MISSODKI 

IN  THB  8ENATX  OF  THB  UNITKD  STATES 

Mondajf.  May  19.  1952 

Mr.  KHM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  some  remarks 
made  by  me  on  May  17,  1952,  before  the 
thirty-fourth  general  conference  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Coliseum  at  Chicago,  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso, 
as  follows : 

I  did  not  come  to  make  a  speech.  I  came 
rather  as  a  visitor  and  I  feel  honored  that 
you  invited  me.  The  churches  and  religious 
organizations  have  been  and  wUl  continue 
to  be  one  of  our  strongest  defenses  against 
alien  "isms."  They  are  ramparts  against  the 
Godless  philosophies  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism. "Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
there  is  liberty."  KiU  the  spirit  of  Ood  in 
this  great  land  of  ours  and  liberty  wiU  dis- 
appear almost  overnight. 

The  United  States  has  become  a  powerful 
Nation  because  those  who  founded  It  sought 
guidance  In  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Writ. 
Once  a  prominent  South  American  visitor 
was  asked  to  explain  why  North  America  had 
made  so  much  more  material  progress  than 
South  America.    He  replied: 

"The  Spaniards  came  to  South  America 
In  search  of  gold.  The  people  who  setUed 
North  America  came  here  seeking  God." 

The  spirit  of  religion  guided  the  Ptlgrima 
to  the  New  Kagland  coast.    In  framing  tha 


Mayflower  Compact  they  started  with  these 
words:  "In  the  name  of  God.    Amen." 

Firm  reliance  on  tLe  protection  of  Divine 
Providence  is  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

During  the  great  convention  which  framed 
our  Constitution,  perplexing  differences  of 
opinion  arose  between  delegates  from  the 
larger  and  smaller  States  on  the  question  of 
representation  in  Congress.  In  an  effort  to 
break  the  deadlock  which  had  stymied  tha 
convention  for  wee^,  82-year-old  Benjamin 
Franklin  rose  to  suggest  devotion  to  God.  "I 
have  lived  sir.  a  long  time."  he  said  to  George 
Washington,  who  was  president  of  the  con- 
vention. "I  have  lived,  sir.  a  long  time,  and 
the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs 
I  see  of  this  truth :  That  God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall 
to  the  ground  without  His  notice.  Is  It  prob- 
able that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His 
aid?" 

Not  many  days  later  a  compromise  was 
agreed  upon.  Without  the  spiritual  guid- 
ance invoked  by  Franklin,  there  might  well 
have  been  no  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Through  all  American  history  there  runs  a 
golden  thread  of  deep  religious  conviction. 
Picture,  if  you  can,  the  great  Linroln  pacing 
the  silent  corridors  of  the  White  House  in 
the  still  hours  of  the  night.  Picture  hla 
gaunt  face  and  tear-filled  eyea  lifted  up  to 
God,  praying  for  divine  help  that  this  Nation 
may  be  made  whole  again.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  he  said  that  during  the  darkest  days 
of  the  ClvU  War  h9  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  hla 
knees  because  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go. 
Yes.  my  friends.  It  was  Ood  working  Hla 
wonders  through  the  instrumentality  of  that 
great  American.  Abraham  Lincoln,  that 
broke  the  chains  of  slavery  forever  in  this 
country.  The  Emancipation  Declaration  was 
divinely  inspired,  and  it  will  stand  as  an 
everlasting  monument  to  God's  will. 

Since  the  days  when  America  was  torn 
asunder  by  civil  war,  the  American  Negro 
has  found  his  place  in  the  sun.  No  race  has 
made  greater  material  and  spiritual  prog,rcw 
in  a  comparable  span  of  time.  Your  con- 
tribution to  the  American  way  of  life  baa 
helped  make  this  Nation  great.  You  have 
produced  outstanding  leaders,  educators, 
and  scientists.  You  gave  us  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  George  Washington  Carver. 
You  may  Justly  b«  proud  of  the  part  you 
have  played  in  the  evolution  of  our  coun- 
try. May  I  mention  that  George  Washing- 
ton Carver  was  born  in  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  his  birthplace  in  Newton  County. 
Mo.,  is  now  a  national  montmient. 

It  Is  pleasant  to  observe  the  improvement 
that  is  taking  place  In  our  relaUons  with 
each  other.  We  are  becoming  wUling  to 
recognize  talent  wherever  it  appears.  Some 
time  ago  I  attended  a  baseball  game  in  an 
eastern  city.  When  Jackie  Robinson  came  to 
bat  be  received  a  warm  reception,  but  when 
he  knocked  a  home  run  with  a  couple  of  men 
on  base,  the  applause  was  deafening.  Every 
man  and  woman  In  the  stands  rose  to  his  or 
her  feet  In  a  generous,  spontaneous  tribute 
to  a  great  athlete  and  a  great  American. 

Naturally  you  are  Interested  in  problems 
that  affect  your  own  race.  But  you  have 
subordinated  those  problems  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  None  can  say  that 
you  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees.  Like  all  patrioUc  Americans  of 
all  races  and  creeds  you  realize  the  dangers 
facing  our  Nation  today.  As  we  move  into 
the  second  half  of  the  twenUeth  century, 
God  and  Karl  Marx  sUnd  embattled.  Our 
choice  some  day  may  be  between  freedom 
and  slavery— a  choice  between  our  right  to 
worship  as  we  please  and  a  Godless  toUU- 
tarlan  state.  We  in  America— regardless  of 
creed  or  race — are  on  the  side  of  God.  That 
HU  win  will  prevaU  U  as  sure  as  He  reigns. 
Our  part  U  to  show  courage,  fortitude,  and 
determination  in  these  trying  times. 
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It  has  been  a  pleasura  to  be  with  yon.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  old 
friends  and  to  meet  new  onaa.  ICy  closing 
words  are :  Let  us  have  faith  becaoae  faith  la 
a  mover  of  mountains.  Let  us  have  faltli  In 
the  Constitution.  Let  us  have  faith  In 
America.  Let  us  have  faith  In  ourselvea. 
And  above  all,  let  us  have  faith  In  Almighty 
God. 


TW  Darngm  Wt  Fan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHDfOTOM 


DT  THE  BSNATE  OP  THS  DNTTKD  STATES 
Monday.  May  19.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  will  address 
tonight  the  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  New  Jersey  in  Atlantic  City  on 
the  subject  The  Dangers  We  Pace.  For 
the  reason  that  I  expect  to  offer  some 
highly  controversial  but.  I  trust,  con- 
structive suggestions  about  our  present 
social-security  system  and  the  system 
which  I  should  like  to  assist  In  develop- 
ing for  the  future.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  address  which  I 
intend  to  make  tonight,  together  with  a 
press  release  which  presents  the  address 
in  summary,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao.  as  follows: 

Thk  Damoob  Ws  Pack 

(Address  of  United  States  Senator  Hau?  P. 
CAHf,  of  Washington) 

President  Johnson  and  members  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  the  three 
laws  supposed  to  be  observed  by  a  speaker 
In  making  a  public  address  are  these: 

Let  the  argument  be  simple,  the  sentenoea 
short,  and  the  speech  brief. 

I  am  now  about  to  violate  these  laws.  I 
am  going  to  make  a  eompUcated  speech  at 
some  length.     •     •     • 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  la  the  Dangers 
That  We  Paca. 

The  supreme  danger  abroad,  of  course,  la 
that  presented  by  the  Soviet  despotism  and 
Ita  Communist  satellites  and  the  oonsplr- 
atorlal  apparatus  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Communists  either 
here  or  abroad.  I  am  confident  that  they 
can  be  defeated. 

I  am  desperately  afraid,  however,  that  w« 
may  destroy  ouraelves. 

I  propose  to  analyse  for  you  two  aspects 
of  this  clear  and  present  danger. 

The  first  Is  the  active  effort  now  going 
on  to  tise  the  Constitution  aa  an  Instrument 
to  Impose  domestic  legislation  by  treaty. 

The  second  Is  the  dreadful  mare's  nest  rep- 
resented by  our  present  social -aeeurlty  sfys- 
tem. 

I  shsll  not  be  satisfied  with  analysis  alons 
nor  with  criticism. 

Before  I  finish  I  shall  present  what  I  be- 
lieve to  b«  some  positive  and  coMtnictlv 
proposala. 

n 

Bcactly  lU  years  ago  this  month  there 
asaembled  In  Philadelphia,  some  70  mUea 
from  where  X  now  stand,  a  group  of  men 
whoss  taak  was  to  draft  a  ConstltuUon  for 
tb«  Dhlted  SUtaa. 

These  men  were  highly  conscious  of  what 
they  were  doing.  Indaed.  in  the  very  first 
of  the  Pederalist  Papers,  written  and  pub- 


lished during  the  spirited  political  campaign 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  there 
occurs  this  passage: 

"It  haa  been  remarked  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  reserved  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, by  their  conduct  and  example,  to  de- 
cide the  Important  question,  whether  socle- 
ties  are  really  capable  or  not  of  establishing 
good  government  from  reflection  and  choice, 
or  whether  they  are  forever  destined  to  de- 
pend for  their  pt^tlcal  oonstitutlona  on 
•oddent  and  force."  > 

These  men  who  gathered  at  Philadelphia 
were  experienced  and  practical  persons.  The 
Job  they  had  on  their  hands  was  no  Joke. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  far  from 
satisfactory  and  the  infant  Nation  threatened 
to  split  i^iart  because  of  disagreements 
among  the  States.  What  was  to  be  done 
about  It?  These  men  were  confronted  with 
a  condition,  not  a  theory  and  it  was  essen- 
tial that  they  get  reculu. 

The  average  age  of  the  delegates  was  43.* 
In  one  way  or  another  aU  had  been  involved 
In  the  desperate  war  for  independence  that 
cut  the  tie  from  Britain. 

Washington,  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  was 
68  and  at  the  height  of  hU  vitality  and  vigor. 
Capt.  Jonathan  Dayton,  one  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey delegates,  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Revolution.     He  was  only  27. 

Another  thing  about  these  men:  All  had 
grown  up  in  the  tradition  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury enlightenment  and  skepticism.  They 
looked  upon  mankind  baldly  and  they  spoke 
of  human  beings  with  a  bold  and  acid 
i.allam. 

One  of  their  basic  attitudes  was  that  man 
Is  a  turbulent  and  unruly  animal — some- 
times courageous,  sometimes  cowardly— often 
generous  and  as  often  greedy.  These  men 
were  not  Interested  In  the  Idea  of  perfecU- 
bUity. 

They  did  not  weep  over  man's  shortcomings 
nor  exalt  bis  molts.  They  tried  to  take 
him  aa  he  waa.  What  they  wanted  was  to 
devise  a  government  to  which  thU  turbulent 
and  unruly  animal  should  have  the  magtrn^jni 
of  liberty  and  yet  be  restratoed  from  stomp- 
ing on  his  neighbors. 

John  Adams  waa  not  present.  He  waa 
absent,  serving  In  London  as  Mtolster  from 
the  United  States  to  the  late  enemy,  but 
a  remark  of  his  Is  typical  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Constitution  drafters: 

Said  he: 

"That  the  first  want  of  every  man  Is  hla 
dinner  and  the  seeond  want  his  girl,  were 
truths  well  known  to  every  democrat  and 
every  aristocrat,  long  before  the  great  phl- 
loeopher  Malthus  arose  to  think  he  en- 
lightened the  world  by  his  discovery."' 

Delegate  James  Madison  put  it  this  way: 
*lf  men  were  angels  no  government  would  bs 
necessary."  • 

At  one  point,  while  the  delegatee  were 
struggling  over  their  work  and  tempers  were 
trayed.  Benjamin  Ptanklln  moved  that  each 
session  be  opened  with  prayer.  Alexander 
HamUton  opposed  the  motion,  sajring,  and  I 
quote  him,  that  the  convention  didnt  need 
any  "foreign  aid."* 

These  men  were  after  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  would  work.  Ilielr  knowledge 
of  European  absolutisms  was  anything  but 
academic,  lliey  had  had  direct  experience. 
What  is  more,  they  knew  what  It  was  like  to 
be  pushed  around  by  Inireaucrats.  They  bad 
got  a  beUyful  of  executive  orders  lasued  be- 
yond the  sea. 


>The  PederaUst.  No.  1,  p.  8.  Modem  U- 
brary  Edition. 

*The  Pramlng  of  the  Constitution,  by 
Max  Parrand,  p.  39,  New  Haven,  1913. 

•John  Adams  Life  and  Works,  vol.  VI,  p. 
file,  cited  by  Charles  A.  Beard,  p.  900,  Boo- 
nomlc  Origins  of  Jeflersonlan  Democracy. 

*  THe  Federalist.  Na  »1.  p.  S37.  Modern  li- 
brary edltlosL 

•  Parrand,  op.  oil,  p.  98w 


Bo  they  put  their  mlndi  to  the  problem. 
Monarchy  was  repudUted.  Orders  of  no- 
bility were  forbidden.  An  established  tax- 
supported  church  waa  thrown  overboard. 

What  was  to  ba  done  about  the  power  of 
government? 

They  divided  it.  Some  powers  were  given 
to  the  executive,  some  to  Congress,  others 
were  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people 
themselves. 

As  you  read  the  Constitution  you  see 
clearly  how  practical  was  the  aim,  and  how 
simply,  how  clearly  they  stated  the  rules. 
Finally,  since  these  men  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  so  Inevitable  as  change,  they 
provided  that  the  Constitution,  designed  for 
the  use  of  turbulent  and  unruly  animals, 
could  be  amended. 

In  that  distant  day  treaties  dealt  with 
piirely  external  affairs— treaties  were  con- 
tracts with  foreign  governments  concerned 
with  war  and  peace,  trade,  cessions  of  terri- 
tory, and  so  forth. 

The  fathers  provided  In  the  Constitution 
that  a  treaty,  duly  negotiated  and  confirmed, 
should  become  law. 

I  will  now  read  to  you  the  second  clause 
of  article  VI.  It  is  very  Important  In  this 
discussion  as  you  will  presently  see : 

•This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authorl^  of 
the  United  States.  shaU  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  State 
ahall  be  botmd  thereby,  anything  in  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding." 

A  treaty  became  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  No  Judge  could  break  It. 
What  was  the  reason  for  this? 
It  was  because  treaties  of  the  time.  Inter- 
national contracts,  dealt  with  such  external 
affairs  as  I  have  mentioned.  If,  for  example, 
the  United  States  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  dealing  with  fishing  rights  off 
the  Grand  Banlu  of  Newfoundland,  it  would 
not  do,  let  us  say,  to  have  some  Massa- 
chusetu  Judge,  with  his  eye  on  the  Glouces- 
ter fishing  interest,  give  decisions  that  went 
against  the  treaty,  and  so  violate  the 
contract. 

So  treaties  became  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  And  that  clause  Is  making  troubis 
now,  as  you  will  shortly  see.  The  founding 
fathers  never  contemplated  the  possibility 
that  a  treaty  could  take  the  place  of  domestic 
l^lslation,  nor  had  any  icfea  that  an  instru- 
ment drawn  to  Switaerland  might  have  the 
effect  of  a  local  police  reg\ilatlon  here  in  New 
Jersey,  which  is  the  prospect  that  faces 
us  now. 

I  said  they  never  contemplated  such  a 
thtog.  But  they  did  foresee  change  and  pro- 
vided for  amendment  of  the  fundamen- 
tal law. 

Let  me  sum  up  the  discussion  so  far: 

1.  The  aim  of  the  founders  was  to  devise 
a  constitution  that  would  work  and  yet  pro- 
vide a  maximum  of  freedom. 

2.  They  provided,  among  other  things, 
that  treaties,  once  approved  by  the  Senate, 
ahould  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

3.  They  provided  that  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  could  be  altered  to  an  orderly 
and  totelligent  way. 

4.  They  believed  that  the  freedom  of  o\ir 
people  did  not  have  to  be  crippled  because 
of  change.  They  did  not  believe,  as  the  Ped- 
eralist put  it,  that  we  were  "forever  desttoed 
to  depend  fcv  our  political  contributions 
upon  accident  and  force." 

m 

I  dont  propose  to  lead  this  atidlence 
through  an  economic  history  of  the  United 
States,  but  a  little  more  of  the  backgrooad 
la  essential  to  make  dear  the  points  X 
make. 

I  have  said  that  tbe  last  thing  the 
tng  fathers  wanted  was  to  tattats 
n«y  knew  too  asueh  aboul  It.    Ts  get 
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•way  tram  11a  oppnatons  oS  which  our  new 
had  had  soeh  <llrect  and  bitter  ex- 
wa«  one  of  their  fundamental  alma. 
Oranting  that  thla  waa  ao,  w«  now  aak 
this  queatlon:  Bow  could  it  be  that  in  Uila 
lOj.  ao  founded  and  ao  organized,  the 
of  our  present  aodal  aecurlty 
waa  derlred  from  a  Kuropean  des- 
Bow  did  we  come  to  adoi>t  ideaa 
dealfned  in  Germany  to  hameaa 
and  «H«/-n»  them  to  the  state. 
Far  that  la  exactly  what  waa  done  by  the 
Federal  Goremment  in  19S5  wlien  the  Social 
Security  Act  waa  paaaed. 

la  aubctance.  wliat  h^>pened  waa  thla: 
TlM  industrial  expanaion  in  the  United 
Stataa  after  the  Ciril  War  waa  the  greatest 
the  world  had  ever  seen. 

Its  bf  the  million  entered   the 
to  piOTlde  the  labor  for  coal,  iron, 
atcel.  oil.  and  manufactures  of  an  kinds. 

Amerlcaji  cities  btirst  at  the  seams.  The 
new  immigrants  piled  up  and  we  began  to 
hare  aluma. 

The  foreign  bom  80  years  ago  were  eager 
and  they  also  were  bewildered.  For  many 
of  them  life  was  both  hard  and  strange. 

ins  hare  had  the  reputation  of 
•  generous  people  in  many  ways  and 
humanitarian  morementa  have  alwaya 
flourUhed  here. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  attention  of  the 
humane  should  be  attracted  to  the  struggles 
of  the  foreign  bom  In  the  slums. 

It  would  talLe  too  long  here  to  trace  the 
strange  course  by  which  the  evangelical  zeal 
of  American  humanitarians,  the  fervor  of 
Immigrant  socialists,  the  floundering  of  or- 
charity.  and  the  discontent  of  nu- 
ccademica  cross-fertilized  each  other 
and  led  to  the  acceptance  of  authoritarian 
Aictrlne  by  American  upliftera. 

Jane  Addams,  the  founder  of  Hull  Houae, 
the  first  settlement  house  in  America,  said 
that  settlement  workers  felt  a  subjective 
necessity  for  their  efforts  because  of  "that 
aentiment  of  universal  brotherhood,  which 
the  best  spirit  of  otir  times  is  forcing  from  an 
enu>tlon  into  a  motive."  • 

Observe  the  difference  between  this  state- 
ment and  thoae  of  the  founding  fathers. 

Tbey  thought  of  man  as  a  turbulent  and 
unruly  animal.  They  wanted  to  give  him 
all  the  freedom  they  could,  but  prevent  him 
from  bashing  his  neighbor  over  the  head. 

Did  Miss  Addams  take  this  attitude?  No. 
In  some  peculiar  manner,  the  turbulent  and 
xinruly  animals  who  made  up  aociety,  had 
been  overtaken  by  a  powerful  yearning  for 
universal  brotherhood. 

The  settlement  worker  like  herself,  said 
she.  Iiad  "a  sense  of  security  in  regard  to 
illness  and  old  age  and  the  lack  of  these  two 
securities  are  the  specters  which  most  per- 
sistently haunt  the  poor."' 

If  you  examine  the  thought  of  mit  Ad- 
dams and  those  who  came  after  her,  you 
discover  that  It  wasn't  Just  medical  care  they 
were  concerned  about,  it  wasn't  Just  imem- 
ployment,  nor  orphan  destitution,  nor  old 
age.  They  never  clearly  articulated  what 
was  plainly  their  driving  Impulse: 

It  waa  to  protect  mankind  from  care  and 
pain  from,  as  the  Constitution  would  say, 
wliatever  sovirce  derived. 

Actually  the  problem  was  clear,  however 
dUac\ilt. 

The  problem  was  this:  What  ahall  Gov- 
ernment (local.  State,  or  Federal)  do  to 
care  for  the  destitute  and  those  who  are 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  life?  Since  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  this  bad  been  a  commu- 
nity responsibility.  What  shall  be  done  now 
when  the  economic  face  of  the  country  waa 
going  through  tremendous  change?  How 
shall  the  responsibility  be  discharged  and 
yet  leave  the  maximum  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty to  our  citizens? 


*  Page  118.  Twenty  Tears  at  Hull  Houae,  by 
Jane  Addama.  New  York.  Macmlllan,  1910. 
'Page   134.  Twenty  Years  at  HuU  Bouse. 


I  find  no  trace  whatever  of  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  American  humanitarians  to 
go  at  thla  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  founding  fathers. 

No.  They  looke<<  for  a  lever  to  aceompUah 
their  aims  and  they  found  it  in  autocracy. 

How  had  thla  happened? 

A  little  over  100  years  ago.  in  December 
IM7.  Ifarx  had  publlahed  his  Communist 
manifesto,  and  its  Anal  sentence  electrified 
Europe. 

*^ne  Conununists  dtadain  to  conceal  tlietr 
views  and  alms."  said  the  manifesto.  "They 
openly  declare  that  their  alma  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  forcible  overthrow  o^  exist- 
ing social  conditions.  Let  the  ruling  classes 
tremble  at  a  Communist  revolution.  The 
proletarians  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their 
chains.  They  have  a  world  to  win.  Workers 
of  all  lands,  unite." 

In  the  years  since  the  manifesto's  ap- 
pearance, agitation  in  Germany  had  terri- 
fied Uie  ruling  class.  Bismarck,  the  iron 
chancellor  of  the  newly  organized  German 
Empire,  dreaded  the  possibility  of  a  violent 
political  convulalon.  and  cas*:  about  for  a 
counterpoise 

He  got  his  counterpoise  in  the  idea  of 
social  insurance,  furnished  htm  by  AdoU 
Wagner  and  other  German  economiats. 

What  waa  the  idea? 

I  ask  you  now  to  watch  this  closely: 

1.  Lay  a  small  payroll  tax  upon  the  wage 
earner  and  put  the  tax  money  into  a  fund. 

2.  Lay  another  small  tax  on  the  employer 
and  put  this  tax  money  away  in  a  similar 
manner. 

3.  Let  the  Government  have  the  money  and 
apply  compulsion  to  worker  and  employer. 

Now  what  have  you? 

The  wage  earner  has  got  what  he  believes 
is  a  vested  interest  in  the  stattu  quo.  He 
will  hardly  be  susceptible  to  revolutionary 
arguments  if  be  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his 
various  payroll  taxed  benefits. 

What  shall  Government  do  with  the  fund? 

Why.  spend  It  for  other  things.  Payment 
of  these  promised  pensions  is  postponed  to 
another  day  and  Government  will  somehow 
find  the  money  when  the  time  comes. 

There  was  one  more  aspect  to  the  proposi- 
tion ttiat  appealed  to  the  Germans: 

To  administer  such  a  system  would  require 
a  horde  of  petty  civil  servants  and  they  also 
would  look  to  the  State  for  siirvival. 

Eventually  the  system  was  copied  through- 
out Europe. 

How  perfectly  these  Ideas  fit  the  picture  of 
an  authoritarian  government  manned  by  a 
huge  bureaucracy. 

What  American  propagandists  thought 
about  the  German  autocracy  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  embraced  with  a  passionate  fervor 
the  German  notion  of  bureaucratic  social 
services.  From  the  early  1900's  down  to  the 
Wall  Street  crash  of  1929  they  spread  the 
gospel  of  authoritarian  welfare. 

Oiu-  present  system  which  we  got  as  a  re- 
stUt  of  this  agitation,  is  a  cruel  and  unjust 
thing  for  many  reasons,  but  I  will  give  you 
two: 

1.  Through  the  deliberately  rigged  com- 
plexities of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance system,  millions  of  old  people  are  shut 
out  and  haven't  a  prayer  of  ever  getting  in. 
Relief  la  the  best  they  can  hope  for. 

X  Young  people  Just  now  starting  work  are 
taxed  and  given  an  implied  promise  that  at 
retirement  they  will  receive  an  annuity. 
There  is  no  certainty  whatever  that  this  will 
happen.  Not  only  will  they  be  taxed  double 
to  redeem  the  Government's  I  O  U's  in  the 
phony  trust  fund,  but  the  cvirrent  practice 
of  increasing  benefits  to  favored  age  groups, 
while  yet  the  soclal-sectirlty-tax  income  is 
greater  than  the  benefit  outgo,  simply  means 
that  presenUy  the  outgo  will  exceed  the  In- 
come and  further  taxation  will  tie  necessary 
to  ball  out  a  bankrupt  system.  Any  conten- 
tion that  o»ir  present  system  is  actually 
aotmd  is  completely  false  anj  utterly  dia- 
honeat. 


A  blend  of  bureaucrat  and  upllfter  is  maln> 
tainad  in  official  utterano*  today. 

Here  is  Oscar  Pogge,  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  dispensing  philoeophy  in  the  Social 
Sacuritj  Bulletin  last  January.*  I  quot« 
him: 

"Our  primary  function  ( meaning  the  func- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Administration) 
of  providing  income  for  retired  people,  aacn 
in  Its  broader  perspective,  la  but  a  partial 
contribution  toward  tha  well-being  of  all 
aged  people.  And  thta  well-being  la  mora 
than  a  matter  of  having  a  caah  income  that 
helps  meet  the  ezpenaea  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  the  bare  elemenu  of  keeping 
alive.  It  la  a  matter  of  attaining  poaitlv* 
satisfactions  in  life.  •  •  •  Man  «tmI 
more  the  Btireau  is  Joining  with  othen 
to  answer  the  question  •  •  •  how  can  w« 
help  them  (the  old  people)  to  a  more  pur- 
poseful and  happy  life?" 

The  Federal  bureaucrats  are  tuidertakia( 
to  package  happiness.  The  founders  knew 
better.  Happiness  may  be  pxuvued  and  tha 
right  to  pursue  it  was  stated  In  the  Declara- 
tion. Ita  achievement  la  aomethlng  elac 
again.  Into  every  life  some  rain  must  lalL 
Heartbreak,  discouragement,  parting.  *iv| 
death  do  not  yield  to  Executive  orders.  Oae 
Ewlng  to  the  contrary  notwlthstandinf. 
rr 

You  may  now  ask.  did  no  American  put 
his  mind  to  this  problem  in  the  simple  and 
direct  way  in  which  the  Constitution  draft- 
ers  went  st  their  problem? 

The  answer  is  "Yas." 

Forty  years  ago  there  Uved  In  N«w  York  • 
coasultlng  actuary  named  liilea  llenander 
Dawson.  Through  circunutancea  unknown 
to  me,  this  man  was  invited  to  read  a  paper 
before  an  International  social  Insurance  con- 
gress which  met  In  Rome  In  October  1908. 

Dawson  accepted  the  Inviutlon.  went  to 
Rome,  and  read  bis  paper.  It  was  a  remark- 
able essay,  but.  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  It 
did  not  make  the  slightest  dent,  either  la 
the  minds  of  Exiropeans  or  of  Americana  who 
were  then  beginning  to  explore  the  endleaa 
mazes  of  the  German  system. 

The  essence  of  Dawson's  argument  waa 
profoundly  simple.     A   child   can   grasp   It. 

It  Is  this:  Those  who  cannot  work  must 
be  supported  by  those  who  do.  Furthermore, 
you  cannot  postpone  pajrlng  the  bill.  You 
must  pay  as  you  go  along. 

You  see  that  Dawson's  thesis  la  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  German  theaU  which  tha 
Roosevelt  Administration  put  throush  in 
1935.  * 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Dawaon 
made  the  following  remarks.  They  ought  to 
be  cast  in  bronze: 

"It  is  not  money  but  hximan  services  which 
support  the  dependent  members  of  society; 
it  Is  not  the  wealth  acciunulated  by  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  men.  fw  Instance,  that  will 
support  them  (that  Is.  the  dependents)  in 
their  old  age,  that  will  feed  them,  clothe  them, 
warm  their  aging  limbs,  but  the  grain  which 
the  generation  of  that  future  day  will  harvest 
by  Its  labor,  the  fleeces  which  that  new  gen- 
eration will  weave  Into  cloth,  the  coals  which 
It  will  dig  from  the  ground.  The  creation 
of  wealth  by  this  generaUon  in  the  form  of 
capital,  of  helps  for  production,  wlU  render 
it  lighter  and  easier,  to  do  this;  but  the  new 
generation  must  do  It." 

Here  we  have  the  problem  of  looking  after 
the  helpless  stripped  down  to  the  bare  bone. 
There  Is  no  argument  here  for  a  phony  tnist 
fund,  of  the  Juggling  of  so-called  contribu- 
tory taxes,  of  our  young  people  today  paying 
social -security  taxes  for  something  that  sup- 
posedly wUl  be  paid  back  to  them  40  year* 
hence. 

No.  says  Dawson,  those  who  are  helplesa 
today  must  be  supported  by  those  who  work 

•  After  Fifteen  Years :  a  Report  on  Old  Aga 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  by  O.  C.  Pogge, 
Social  Seciuity  BtOletin.  January  1952.  p.  14. 
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today.  Thoae  who  are  helpleas  next  year 
must  be  supported  by  those  who  work  next 
year. 

That  la  to  say.  If  you  are  to  handle  this 
problem  through  Government,  then  the  ex- 
pense must  be  a  part  of  the  annual  budget 
and  accepted  as  such. 

It  is  to  secure  an  honest,  simple,  and  co- 
herent soclal-aecurlty  system  on  such  a  baals 
aa  Dawson  suggested  ttutt  I  began,  long  aince. 
to  preaa  for  the  Junking  of  the  preaent  sys- 
tem and  the  Inatallation  of  the  Dawaon  prin- 
ciple. 

Two  years  ago.  on  June  20. 1060.  at  the  cloae 
of  the  Senate  debate  on  H.  R.  6000.  the  omni- 
bus aoclal-securlty  bill,  I  said: 

"If  we  are  to  have  a  soclal-sectirity  system 
at  all.  let  lu  have  one  that  freemen  can 
accept  with  self-respect.  Let  lu  accept  and 
act  upon  this  bald  truth: 

"That  our  old  people,  who  have  done  their 
life's  work  and  have  quit,  must  be  helped  by 
those  of  vu  who  still  work.  In  due  time,  our 
children  must  look  after  ua.  Not  In  the  old 
way  of  the  old  folks  on  the  farm,  but  In  the 
same  spirit  adapted  to  the  Institutions  of 
our  day— through  taxation  (that  Is.  through 
Income  tax  straight  acroas  the  board).  Let 
ua  have  done  with  this  nonsense  of  a  con- 
tributory system,  this  playing  houae  and  call- 
ing It  Insurance. 

"I  accept  wboleheartedly  this  proposition 
of  having  us  who  work  help  the  old  folks 
who  have  quit.  I  stand  ready  to  pay  as  high 
a  Ux  as  my  fellow  citizens  are  willing  to  pay 
to  put  such  an  honest  soclal-aecurlty  system 
Into  operation. 

-I  have  refused  to  support  H.  R.  8000,  not 
to  evade  a  reaponalbUity.  but  rather  to  accept 
one. 

"No  kid  stenographer  In  her  first  Job  in 
Tacoma  will  ever  be  able  to  accuse  me  of 
being  an  accessory  to  her  defraudation  when 
her  retirement  age  finally  comes.  No  down- 
and-out  logger  on  the  skldroad  at  the  foot 
of  Yealer  Way  in  Seattle  will  be  able  to 
accuae  me  of  forgetting  hU  pUght.  No  part- 
time  apple  picker  in  the  Yakima  and  Wenat- 
chee  Valleys  wlU  be  able  to  say  that  I  did 
not  recognize  and  aeek  to  admit  and  aave 
his  rights. 

"I  say  once  more:  If  we  are  to  look  after 
some  of  our  old  people,  we  must  look  after 
them  all.  And.  if  we  do  thU.  let  ua  find  • 
way  to  do  the  whole  Job  up  year  by  year, 
atartlng  every  January  1  with  a  clean  alate. 
If  our  Nation's  economy  gets  pinched,  the 
old  folks  will  be  pinched  also.  If  we  prosper, 
the  aged  will  share  In  the  Nation's  prosper- 
ity.   This  U  as  it  ought  to  be." 

As  *.h3  members  of  the  New  Jersey  society 
know,  there  was  an  effort  In  1934.  to  Include 
compulaory  health  inaxirance  in  the  first 
great  omnibus  social  security  bill.* 

It  did  not  succeed  but  the  propagandlsta 
have  never  quit  in  their  efforts  to  put  it 
over.  Thsy  are  utterly  confident  that  they 
will  eventually  succeed,  by  the  piecemeal 
route,  if  not  direct. 

Some  phyaiciana  begin  to  wonder,  in  their 
struggle  for  a  Uvlng,  If,  after  all,  compulsory 
health  Insurance  may  not  be  a  good  thing. 

Other  doctors,  weary  of  the  endless  strug- 
gle against  State  control,  say.  "Let  it  come. 
It  Is  useless  to  fight  any  more."  Shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  will  find 
themselves,  at  the  end  of  the  road,  on  the 
Federal  payroll,  bossed  by  Federal  straw 
bosses  and  brow  beaten  by  endleaa  directives 
and  regulations. 

Still  other  medical  men  remain  belligerent 
about  compulsory  health  Insurance,  but  aee 
nothing  wrong  with  other  phases  of  our 
present  social  security  system  and  woxild  ba 
perfectly  willing  to  accept,  for  ezampla,  old 

*Jotimal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Jersey,  June  1934,  pp.  330-326.  the  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey, 
by  Frederic  J.  Quigley,  M.  D.,  president  of  ih» 
•uclety. 
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age  beneflta  for  themaelvea  at  supposed  faos 
value. 

Of  course  you  know  that  compulsory  health 
Insurance  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other 
phases  of  the  comprehensive  social  security 
program.  The  security  bureaucrats  want  not 
only  to  protect  mankind  from  care  and  pain 
from  whatever  source  derived,  they  want  to 
control  the  recreation  of  the  young,  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  the  flow  of  public  funda 
to  all  In  distress — the  aged,  unemployed,  de- 
pendent, sick,  and  disabled.  They  have  built 
up  a  vested  Interest  In  misery  and  they  labor 
without  cessation  to  find  new  kinds  of  misery 
to  exploit 

If  any  group  of  men  on  this  earth  ought  to 
known  that  man  is  an  unruly  animal,  the 
doctors  should  know.  They  look  after  him. 
patch  him  up.  keep  him  going.  They  see  at 
bllsterlngly  close  range  the  strength  and  the 
weakness,  the  courage  and  the  cowardice,  the 
charm  and  the  meanness  of  humankind. 

Doctors  see  all  this  and  they  know,  like- 
wise, what  compulaory  health  insurance  will 
do  to  them. 

But  simply  pointing  out  the  dangers  we 
face  is  not  enough.  The  British  doctors 
fought  the  socialist  bureaucrats,  but  they 
didn't  fight  hard  enough  and  with  sufficient 
understanding.  Now  they  are  fighting  a  rear 
guard  action  to  rescue  a  little  professional 
freedom  and  a  miserable  livelihood  from  the 
wreckage     They  are  licked. 

You  also  will  be  licked  if  you  do  not  en- 
gage in  a  steady,  aggressive,  and  constructive 
effort. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  doctors  can  win 
if  they  simply  defend  the  profession  aa  a 
vested  interest. 

I  think  they  can  win  if  they  regard  the 
medical  care  of  our  people  as  their  political 
as  well  as  their  professional  responsibility. 
Government  opposition  to  you  Is  tireless. 
Consider  H.  R.  7800,  Introduced  In  the 
House  on  May  13  and  intended  to  be  rail- 
roaded through  Congress.  Ostensibly  this 
bill  expands  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
benefits.  Burled  In  It  Is  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram (not  a  relief  program)  for  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled.  If  thla  bill 
passes,  compulsory  health  insurance  haa  be- 
gun. Let  me  warn  you  that  the  bill,  under 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  Dotjghton. 
ia  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
very  week  for  debate.  Mr.  Douchton  says 
it  will  be  passed.  Those  of  you  who  have 
foolishly  supposed  the  compulsory  health  In- 
surance Isbue  was  dead  should  realize  it  Is 
more  alive  than  ever. 

I  said  I  was  going  to  make  a  long  and 
complicated  speech. 

I  have  done  it  with  a  vengeance. 

But  I  am  not  yet  through. 

I  must  hold  yoiur  noses  to  the  grindstone 
for  a  while  longer. 

My  discussion  now  turns  to  the  recent  ac- 
tivities of  the  International  Labor  Office, 
known  as  the  ILO. 

The  no  was  establlahed  in  1910,  via  ths 
Versailles  Treaty,  as  a  separate  body, 
associated  with  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  has  Its  headquarters  at  Geneva  and  Is 
today  a  sort  of  coadjutor  with  the  United 
Nations — but  with  a  completely  Independ- 
ent constitution  and  budget. 

The  Impulse  to  organize  it  came  from 
the  demands  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
allied  nations  that  labor  ahould  have  a  voice 
in  the  peace  that  followed  World  War  I. 
For  some  years  the  activity  of  the  ILO  con- 
alsted  in  the  gathering  of  statistics,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  higher  labor  standards,  the 
promotion  of  child  labor  protection  and  ao 
forth.  In  many  waya  the  organization 
seemed  to  fill  a  useful  pxirpose. 

There  are  now  60  participating  govern- 
ments— including  o\ir  own. 

Each  government,  every  year,  aends  four 
delegates  to  ths  annual  QensTa  Conferencs. 


Two  delegates  represent  our  Government, 
one  represents  American  labor,  and  one  rep- 
resents American  employera.  In  general 
practice,  the  two  Government  delegates  and 
the  labor  delegate,  have  voted  together.  The 
employer  delegate  is  a  lonesome  person. 

For  a  good  many  years  few  Americans 
paid  any  attention  to  the  ILO.  Most  people, 
if  they  ever  heard  of  It,  thought  it  was  Just 
one  more  International  debating  society. 

Suddenly,  not  long  ago,  people  began  to 
wake  up  to  what  was  going  on. 

And  what  was  going  on  was  this: 

The  ILO  was  strongly  socialist  from  the 
start.  In  Its  early  stages  Its  action  had 
been  largely  recommendatory.  But  In  re- 
cent years  It  has  piled  up  a  permanent  staff 
at  Geneva  of  4(X)  persons. 

It  Is  this  staff  which  prepares  the  agenda 
for  the  annual  conferences. 

You  will  not  be  svwprlsed  to  be  told  that, 
as  more  and  more  countries  have  moved  Into 
one  form  or  another  of  central  control,  the 
greater  number  of  the  delegates  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  staff  are  whole-hog 
government  control  people. 

Nor  will  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  doctrine  they  are  most  interested  in  pro- 
moting is  Blsmarck-derlved  social -security 
regulation. 

How  do  they  propose  to  put  it  over? 

They  propose  to  do  It  by  treaty.  (Their 
word  for  treaty  is  "convention.") 

Within  the  next  30  days  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  ILO  will  meet  at  Geneva. 
There  they  will  vote  upon  a  treaty  which 
waa  thrashed  out  at  last  year's  conference. 
Of  course  the  conference  will  approve  the 
convention  and.  in  due  course,  a  copy  will 
bo  sent  to  Washington  for  action  by  the 
American  Government. 

If  this  convention  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  approved  by  two-thirds  of  those 
present — not  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  but 
two-thirds  of  those  present — that  conven- 
tion or  treaty  will  become  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

What  Is  this  treaty,  this  convention?  What 
does  It  consist  of? 

The  title  of  the  convention  Is  "Minlmtun 
Standards  of  Social  Security." 

What  does  the  treaty,  the  convention  deal 
with? 

It  deals  with:  (1)  Medical  benefits;  (2) 
alckness  allowances;  (3)  unemployment  al- 
lowances; (4)  old-age  pensions;  (5)  work- 
men's compensation:  (6)  family  allowances; 
(7)  maternity  benefits;  (8)  dlsabiUty  penl 
aions;    (9)   survivor's  pensions. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  the  text  of  ths 
convention  to  you  for  it  contains  73  articles 
and  Is  very  long. 

But  I  want  to  needle  you  by  quoting  m 
couple  of  passages. 

Here  Is  article  6  from  part  I.    I  quote: 

"Where  the  Insurance  against  the  con- 
tingency concerned  is  voluntary,  the  publlo 
authorities  shall  subsidize  such  insurance  to 
the  extent  of  at  leaat  one-quarter  of  the 
expected  cost  of  benefita  and  administra- 
tion." >• 

In  other  words,  the  ILO  Insists  that  it  will 
not  consider  voluntary  Insurance  as  a  part 
of  social  security  unless  It  Is  at  least  partially 
subsidized  and  wholly  controlled  by  gov- 
ernment. 

You  realize  what  this  clause  would  do.  It 
would  put  the  Federal  Security  Agency  right 
Into  every  Blue  Cross  office,  every  Blue  Shield 
office,  every  private  medical  insurance  plan 
in  the  country. 

Let  me  read  you  one  more  citation.  This 
Is  from  articles  9  and  10  of  part  U  dealing 
with  medical  care: 


>*P.  76,  Rept.  V  (a)  (l)  Minimum  Stand- 
ards of  Social  Security.  International  Labor 
Office,  Geneva,  1051.  Prociirable  at  the 
Washington  office  of  the  ILO  at  1826  Jeffaf^ 
son  Place  NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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"Artleto  0 :  TJw  conttegenctet  eorered  ihall 
lachid*  any  morbid  condition,  whatever  Its 
caoM.  and  pregnancy,  at  leaet  the  following: 

"(a)  In  case  of  a  morbid  condition: 

*(1)  general  practitioner  car*; 

"(11)  such  specialist  care  as  Is  aTallable 
•t  hospital*  for  in-patients  and  out-patients; 

"(ill)  maintenance  and  nursing  In  boa- 
pttal  where  necessary:  and 

"(It)  the  essential  pharmaceutical  sup- 
VU*»  •  •  •  the  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  medical  care  borne  by  the  beneficiary  or 
his  breadwinner  shall  in  ho  case  exceed  one- 
third."  " 

This  is  what  is  being  cooked  up  for  you 
In  Qenera  next  month. 


VI 

I  said  that  I  would  not  be  content  with 
analysis  and  criticism. 

I  said  that  I  would  make  scane  posltlvs 
and  constructive  proposals. 
I  will  now  do  so. 

1-  What  to  do  about  the  oncoming  ILO 
treaty  or  convention? 

The  answer:  Actively  support  the  Brlcker 
resolution. 

The  Brlcker  resolution  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  makes  Im- 
possible the  use  of  treaties,  conventions,  or 
Executive  agreements  to  Impose  domestic  leg- 
islation upon  \is."  Both  of  the  New  Jersey 
Ssnators  have  signed  this  resolution.  It  is 
now  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Hearings  on  the  resolution  will  commence 
on  May  21,  the  day  after  tomorrow.  Senator 
BosmT  HxifDRicKsoKr,  of  New  Jersey,  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  conducting  the 
hearings.  The  American  Bar  Association  and 
numerous  other  organisations  actively  sup- 
port the  measure. 

I  earnestly  urge  you  all  to  write  or  wire 
Senator  HuniaxcKsoN,  urging  that  the 
amendment  be  reported  out  for  congressional 
action  during  this  session  of  Congress.  Ths 
need  for  action  Is  critical. 

a.  What  shaU  we  do  about  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  soclal-secxirity  system? 

Hy  proposal  is  based  upon  the  Dawson 
thesis  and  It  is  as  follows : 

That  the  Federal  Government  directly  as- 
stime  a  specific  responsibility  toward  all  per- 
sons 65  and  over,  all  dependent  children,  and 
all  persons  who  can  show,  upon  certification 
by  a  physician,  that  they  are  permanently 
and  totally  disabled. 

That  to  all  such  persons — the  old,  the  de- 
pendent child,  and  the  disabled— who  shall 
spply,  the  Federal  Government  pay  every 
month  a  flat  sum  which  shall  be  tax  free. 

The  amount  of  the  sum  shall  be  fixed  by 
competent  actuaries  and  economists.  The 
sum  shall  explicitly  be  a  contribution  to- 
ward the  living  of  the  recipient.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  aasiime  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  a  living  income  for 
anyone 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should  simply  see 
to  It  that  a  regular  contribution  goes  to  aU 
In  these  categories  and  that  any  deficit  for 
those  who  are  completely  destitute  shall  be 
taken  care  of  by  State  and  local  au- 
thority.   •    •     • 

How  shall  this  program  be  financed? 

Through  a  surtax  upon  Incomes;  the  sur- 
tax to  be  earmarked  to  social  security  alone. 

Revenue  thus  raised  from  every  single  In- 
come taxpayer  will  bring  home  to  all  the  In- 
escapable fact  those  who  cannot  work  must 
be  looked  after  by  those  who  do.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  certain  to  keep  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  taxpayer  on  social-secu- 
rity costs. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  con- 
cept of  social  responsibility  for  thow  in  need 

"  P.  77.  Minimum  Standards  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, op.  dt. 

«&  J.  Bee.  180.  tad  Cong.,  ad  sees.,  intro- 
duced February  7,  1953,  by  Senator  Jokx  W 
Baic3ua  for  hlmMlf  and  U  other  United' 

states  Senators.  w"»i«« 


Of  aid  Is  that  the  budgetary  requlmnenta  can 
be  calculated  for  each  year.  In  this  way  ws 
sscaps  future  obligations  which  possibly 
eoxild  not  be  met.  There  would  be  no  more 
political  Jockeying  with  the  social-security 
program,  no  more  trading  on  novotT  ^nrf 
distress.  ' 

At  the  same  time,  the  community  fortb- 
rlghtly  and  directly  recognlaes  and  accepts 
the  responsibility  It  has. 

At  a  stroke  this  concept  cuts  through  the 

present  social -seciuity  Jungle.  The  tangle 
of  contributory  taxes,  varying  with  Income, 
vanishes.  The  horde  of  jobholders  now  re- 
quired to  man  the  social-security  system  be- 
comes unnecessary. 

3.  Finally,  what  shaU  be  done  about  med- 
ical care? 

Physicians,  from  time  Immemorial,  have 
occupied  a  position  of  moral  prestige  in  the 
community  that  no  amount  of  perversion  by 
the  fringe  of  Irresponslbles  would  erode 
away.  The  dubious  fraction  In  the  profes- 
sion U  small.  The  blacklegs  and  the  shake- 
down doctors  are  relatively  few. 

Yet  no  group  is  under  more  constant  at- 
tack today. 

Here  is  Governor  Murray,  of  Oklahoma, 
addressing  the  Tulsa  County  Medical  Society 
last  January.     I  quote  him: 

"You  have  been  able  to  scare  the  very 
britches  off  the  politicians  and  to  date  you 
have  been  able  to  fend  off  the  advances  of 
the  soclallsUc  trend,  but  you  and  I  both 
know  you  haven't  stopped  It  by  any 
means.  •  •  .  During  all  this  time  you 
have  failed  to  raUy  a  mlllUnt  public  opinion 
to  your  support." '» 

This  militant  public  opinion  you  must 
somehow  secure. 

A  physician  of  my  acquaintance  tells  me 
that  he  works  15  hours  a  day  and  simply 
has  not  the  time  to  study  this  problem. 

I  told  him  that  he  would  either  have  to 
find  the  time  or  delegate  the  task  to  soma 
competent  persons  or  he  was  siuik. 

AU  the  chatter  about  free  choice  of  physi- 
cian Is  eye  wash.     The  very  groxmd  U  heav- 
ing under  your  feet. 
What  to  do? 

In  the  first  pUce,  the  profession  has  got 
to  find  some  way  to  convince  the  community 
as  a  whole,  that  the  doctors  are  actively  con- 
cerned about  the  Nations  health.  This  Is  a 
psychological  thing,  but  an  answer  must  be 
found. 

I  doubt  If  a  people  were  ever  more  afraid 
a  more  different  things  than  Americans  are 
today. 

The  bureaucrats  actively  cultivate  these 
fears,  for  they  have  an  all-embracing  answer: 
Let  the  Government  do  It. 

In  the  second  place,  there  Is  no  single 
answer  to  the  problem.  There  never  Is 
And  there  U  no  reason  why  there  should  be. 
The  voluntary  Insurance  plans— both  Blue 
Cross  and  private— continue  to  grow  and 
they  should  be  pressed  hard. 

But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  thess 
plans  can  be  pushed,  as  Oecar  Bwlng  lovea 
to  tell  you. 

What  of  It?  Push  the  thing  as  far  as  It 
Will  go.  The  effort  to  get  somewhere  with 
Insiirance  for  catastrophic  illness  Is  belated 

but  better  late  than  never. 

Again,  an  active  effort  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  medical  societies  and  the  banlu 
to  provide  for  medical  care  loans  at  a  reason- 
ably low  rate  of  Interest.  A  way  must  be 
found  to  guarantee  these  loans  and  it  should 
be  possible. 

It  la  not  the  Oovemment  which  guaran- 
tees bank  deposits,  but  the  banks  them- 
selves— coUectlvely— through  ths  FMsral 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Such  an  arrangement  wotUd  knock  out  the 
loan  sharks  and  if  Installment  paymenU  are 
good  for  television  sets,  they  ought  to  be  good 
for  medical  care. 


PInally.  no  amount  of  flnaiy^ai  jxiggun. 

m  alter  ths  fact  that  ths  Indigent  wiu^u- 
ways  be  with  us  and  we  have  got  to  look 
after  them.  No  form  o*  government  down  to 
and  including  Communist  Rtiasla  hat  been 
able  to  beat  this  rap  and  you  may  be  um* 
that  Oecar  Ewlng  can't  either. 

Incidentally,  as  you  weU  know,  Oecar  has 
a  habit  of  confusing  himself  with  the  lead- 
ing personage  of  the  Hew  Testament. 

In  October  1061  in  the  course  of  address- 
ing the  National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials.  Ewlng  said:  "I  do  know  that  one  of 
the  greatest  single  sentences  In  the  Bible 
is  this:  "He  went  about  doing  good.*"** 

I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  Oood  Book 
as.  no  doubt,  I  should  be.  but  I  recaU  that 
the  Saviour  bore  down  very  heavily  on  the 
Idea  of  personal  responslblUty.  In  other 
words.  If  you  want  to  get  saved,  Itl  ud  to 
you.  "^ 

T?*  ^**>Ko™  of  Ood."  said  He.  "Is  within 

And  when  the  rich  man  asked  what  he 
should  do  to  Inherit  eternal  life,  you  wUl 
remember  that  Jesus  told  him  to  sell  what 
he  had  and  give  to  the  poor." 

Note  that,  under  the  doctrine  of  personal 
responslbUlty,  It  was  up  to  the  rich  man  to 
act.  This  was  a  decision  for  the  rich  man 
to  make,  not  for  the  tax  gatherers  of  the 
Roman  Governor,  nor  yet  for  Jesus  Himself. 

But  this  doeen't  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  Oscar. 

He  has  two  costume  changes.  At  tim^s 
he  appears  in  the  purple  of  Pontius  Pilate. 
At  others  he  wraps  hlmseU  in  the  mantis  of 
the  carpenter  of  Oalllee.  In  both  roles  hs 
Is  supported  by  the  horde  of  scribes  and 
Pharisees  on  the  social  security  payroll.  St. 
Paial  had  r.  word  for  It:  "sounding  brass" 
and  a  "tinkling  cymbal."" 

Desplt*  the  length  of  time  I  have  taken 
for  my  remarks  this  evening,  I  am  loath  to 
close. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  genius  of  our 
people,  which  has  achieved  so  much  In  the 
past  and  U  still  achieving,  must  go  down 
before  the  cnuhlng  weight  of  government. 

It  need  not  be — what  man  hath  done  man 
can  do. 

Can  we  not  attack  these  questions  In  the 
spirit  of  those  who  gave  tis  our  InsUtutlons 
and  devise  ways  and  means  that  leave  our 
freedom  Intact? 

As  Judge  Florence  AUen.  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  AppeaU,  has  said  In  her  mas- 
terly study  of  the  threat  of  the  ILO  to 
legislate  by  treaty: 

•The  mass  production,  the  Initiative  and 
the  decisive  swiftness  of  moblllratlon  which 
enabled  America  to  arm  the  world  against 
Hitler  are  the  product  of  our  unique  heritage. 

"The  Inventive  spirit  was  released  here  not 
only  because  the  new  wealth  of  a  new  con- 
tinent Invited  exploration,  but  also  because 
for  the  first  time  in  history  men  were  txf 
to  work  for  themselves. 

"The  Ingenious  artlsana  who  labored  for 
king.  lord,  guild,  began  to  devise  proceaaea 
and  tools  for  their  own  advantage,  and  crea- 
tive invenUon  was  set  free. 

The  standard  of  freedom  of  education 
Which  k  now  averted  by  all  countrlee  of  th« 
world  was  first  declared  In  ths  Northwest 
C*dinancs  and  echoed  through  the  American 
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"Social  AspecU  of  Housing,  address  by 
Oicar  R.  Ewlng  before  ths  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  Officials.  Hotel  StaUsr, 
Washington.  D.  C,  October  10.  1961.  Of- 
^t^w*!^  release,  p.  a.  The  Bible  ssntence 
Which  Mr.  Bwlng  quotes  U  verse  88,  ch.  10, 
The  Acts  of  the  AposUes. 

»  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  ch.  17. 
vvrses  20  and  21. 

>•  8t.  Luke.  ch.  18.  verse  22. 
"  The  First  EpisUe  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Corinthians,  ch.  13.  verss  1. 


"The  unfettered  mind  of  America  wss  the 
lesvlt.  In  tbu  hour,  as  Lincoln  so  truly 
said  and  as  statesmen  the  world  over  today 
repeat,  America  Is  'the  last  best  hope  of 
earth,'  It  Is  because  she  built  here  something 
new  and  different.  She  built  something  that 
needs  to  be  preserved." " 


Sen.\tob  Cain's  Plaw  rot  Soctu.  SictnuTT 

AND  MKOICAL  CaKB 

la  a  smashing  attack  on  the  present  social- 
security  system  as  "an  unjust  and  cruel  de- 
ception." Senator  Haxit  P.  Cain,  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  last  night.  May  19.  laid  be- 
fore the  one  hundred  and  eighty-sixth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Jersey  at  Atlantic  City,  his  own  plan  for  a 
new  social-security  system  and  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  medical  care. 

In  his  address.  Senator  Cain  tied  together 
the  current  efforts  of  the  administration  to 
Impose  soclalired  medicine  with  the  action 
of  the  International  Lsbor  Office  at  Oeneva 
to  bring  ab3ut  the  same  thing  by  treaty. 
Within  the  next  SO  days,  said  Senator  Cain, 
the  ILO  will  approve  an  International  con- 
vention on  minimum  standards  of  social 
security. 

If  by  any  chance  this  convention  should 
gain  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
declared,  the  result  would  be  that  "an  instru- 
ment drawn  in  Switzerland  might  have  the 
effect  of  a  local  police  regulation  In  New 
Jersey." 

Senator  Cain  urged  the  New  Jersey  physi- 
cians to  actively  support  the  Brlcker  resolu- 
tion, which,  signed  by  59  Senators,  proposes 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  would 
make  lir.poaslble  the  Imposition  of  domestic 
legislation  by  treaty.  Hearings  on  the 
Brlcker  resolution  begin  In  Washington  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  this 
week. 

The  substance  of  Senator  Canr^  plan  for 
a  new  social  security  system  is  as  follows: 

•That  the  Federal  Oovemment  directly 
assume  a  specific  responsibility  toward  all 
personal  65  and  over,  all  dependent  children 
and  all  persons  who  can  show,  upon  certlfl- 
cstlon  by  a  physician,  that  they  are  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled. 

"That  to  all  such  persons — the  old.  the 
dependent  child  and  the  disabled — who  shall 
apply,  the  Federal  Government  pay  every 
month  a  flat  sum  which  shall  t>e  tax  free. 

"The  amount  of  the  sum  shall  be  fixed  by 
competent  actuaries  and  economists.  The 
sum  shall  explicitly  be  a  contribution  toward 
the  living  of  the  recipient.  The  Federal 
Government  ahould  not  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  a  living  Income  for  any 
one. 

"The  Federal  Oovemment  should  simply 
see  to  It  that  a  regular  contribution  goes  to 
all  in  these  categories  and  that  any  deficit 
for  those  who  are  completely  destitute  shall 
be  taken  care  of  by  State  and  local  authority. 

"How  shall  this  program  be  financed? 

•Through  a  surtax  upon  Incomes,  the  sur- 
tax to  be  ear-marked  for  social  security 
alone. 

"Revenue  thus  raised  from  every  single  In- 
come   taxpayer   will    bring   home   to   all   the 

Inescapable  fact  that  those  who  cannot  work 
must  be  looked  after  by  those  who  do.  I 
can  conceive  of  nothing  more  certain  to 
keep  the  watchful  eye  of  the  taxpayer  on 
social-security  costs. 

"Ths  most  Important  feature  of  this  con- 
cept of  social  responsibility  for  those  in  need 
of  aid  Is  that  the  budgetary  requirements 
can  be  calculated  for  each  year.  In  this 
way  we  escape  future  obligations  which  pom- 
slbly  could  not  be  met.  There  would  be  no 
more  poUUcal  Jockeying  with  the  soclal-se- 

"P.  11,  The  Treaty  as  an  Instniment  of 
Legislation,  by  Judge  Florence  Alien,  of  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
New  York.    Macmlllan.  1952. 


eurlty  program,  no  more  trading  on  poverty 
and  distress. 

"At  the  same  time  the  community  forth- 
rlghtly  and  directly  recognlaes  and  accepts 
the  responsibility  it  has. 

"At  a  stroke  this  concept  cuts  through  the 
present  social-security  Jungle.  The  tangle  of 
contributory  taxes,  varying  with  Incosae, 
vanishes.  The  horde  of  Jobholders  now  re- 
quired to  man  the  social -security  system  be- 
comes unnecessary." 

In  opposing  compulsory  health  Insurance. 
Senator  Cain  said  that  he  thought  American 
docto.-s  could  permanently  defeat  it  If  they 
regard  the  medical  care  of  our  people  as  their 
political  as  well  as  their  professional  respon- 
sibility. 

Senator  Cain  said  there  was  no  single  way 
of  handling  the  problem,  but  that  a  com- 
bination of  moves  should  prove  effective. 

Senator  Cain  urged  that — 

1.  Blue  Cross  plans.  Insurance  for  catas- 
trophic Illness,  and  similar  plans  should  be 
pushed  as  far  as  they  will  go. 

2.  Guaranteed  small  Interest-bearing  loans 
should  be  set  up.  perhaps  as  a  result  of  an 
undertaking  twtween  the  organized  medical 
profession  and  the  banks,  to  pay  medical 
bills.  "Such  an  arrangaiiMnt  would  knock 
out  the  loan  sharks."  said  Senator  Cain,  "and 
If  Installment  payments  are  good  for  televi- 
sion sets  they  ought  to  be  good  for  medical 
care." 

3.  Medical  care  for  the  Indigent  should  be 
overhauled  and  streamlined.  "The  Indigent 
will  always  be  with  us,  and  we  have  got  to 
look  alter  them,"  said  Senator  Cain.  "No 
form  of  government,  down  to  and  Including 
Communist  Russia,  has  been  able  to  beat 
this  rap,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Oscar 
Ewlng,  the  Federal  Security  Administrator, 
can't  either." 


Elcrei  Fadt  Worth  Rememberinf  Aboat 
the  Grange 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RXPRESSrTATIVSB 

Monday,  May  19.  1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  permission  granted  me  by  the 
House,  I  am  including  herewith  a  state- 
ment entitled  "Eleven  Facts  Worth  Re- 
membering About  the  Orange." 

The  Grange,  as  all  the  Members  know. 
Is  one  of  the  great  farm  organizations 
In  this  country.  It  was  organized  In 
1867  and  Is  the  oldest  general  farm  or- 
ganization In  the  world  and  the  only 
fraternity  of  its  kind. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  do  well  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  program  of  the  Grange,  as  well 
as  with  the  facts  outlined  herein: 

ELcvzN    Facts    Wokth    RXMSMSnuNO    About 
THB   Okanck 

Organized  In  1867.  It  Is  the  oldest  general 
farm  organization  In  the  world  and  the  only 
farmers'  fraternity  of  Its  kind. 

It  begins  in  the  rural  community  with  the 
local  self-governing  subordinate  grange,  and 
has  country.  State,  and  national  units  of 
organization. 

It  Is  a  family  organization  Including  wom- 
en and  girls  as  well  as  men  and  boys  above 
14  years  of  age  as  members  and  officers,  and 
also  has  Juvenile  granges  for  chUdrsn  under 
14  years  of  age. 


It  has  over  850.000  actual  members  in  37 
States,  7,200  local  or  subordinate  granges, 
and  owns  4,000  grange  halls,  valued  at  more 
than  |45,000,uOO. 

It  requires  that  the  open  Bible  be  on  the 
altar  and  that  'ne  American  flag  be  displayed 
and  saluted  at  every  grange  meeting. 

It  has  helped  secure  for  rural  America 
numberless  specific  benefits,  such  as  fairer 
taxation  and  tariff  policies,  lower  freight 
rates,  rural  delivery  of  mail,  parcel  post, 
rural  credits,  better  roads,  schools,  price  sup- 
ports, and  better  marketing  facilities. 

It  has  constantly  fou^nt  intemperance. 
Injustice,  intolerance,  monopoly,  pubUc  ex- 
travagance, graft,  and  dishonesty,  and  has 
championed  the  cause  of  good  governnMnt 
everywhere. 

It  has  taken  the  lead  In  uniting  the  farm- 
ers In  cooperative  undertakings,  shipping  as- 
sociations, selling  groups,  etc.,  and  has  saved 
the  farmers  thousands  of  dollars  by  main- 
taining fire,  hall,  tornado,  casualty,  and  au- 
tomobile Insurance  companies,  yet  these  are 
only  side  lines  to  its  educational,  social,  and 
fraternal   activities. 

It  has  enriched  community  life  and  has 
been  a  godsend  to  thousands  of  women  In 
the  rural  communities  because  of  its  In- 
spiring, neighborly  community  meetings. 

It  Is  patriotic  without  being  partisan;  has 
a  high  moral  tone  without  religious  blaa. 
and  contributes  in  every  way  to  a  healthy, 
wholesome  rural  life. 

It  has  strong  constructive  policies  for  ad- 
vancing International  peace  and  welfare  for 
all  peoples  of  the  world. 


Drainafe  May  Cante  Much  Flood 
Damage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  IdNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRKSKNTATIVlS 

Thursday.  May  1,  1952 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  fnmi  the  Grand  Porks 
(N.  Eteik.)  Herald  reminds  us  that  quick 
drainage  of  heavy  wa'^ers  caused  by 
melting  snow  and  heavy  spring  rains  U 
one  of  the  primary  causes  of  floods. 

There  are  many  projects  which  could 
be  put  into  operation  now,  such  as  im- 
proved soil  conservation,  tree,  and  grass 
planting,  creating  of  ponds  and  artificial 
lakes,  which  would  slow  down  and  divert 
unusually  swift  drainage  and  go  a  Ions 
way  toward  eliminating  the  huge  losses 
caused  by  floods. 

All  of  these  projects  would  be  studied 
by  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress  If 
my  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
438.  is  passed. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  read  the  edito- 
rial carefully,  as  It  clearly  explains  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  floods.    It  follows: 
DxAiNACC  Mat  Causx  MtrcH  Flood  Dakaos 

There  was  a  time  when  floods  were  rare 
In  the  upper  Midwest.  When  they  did  occur 
they  were  the  result  of  unusual  snow,  early 
warm  weather,  and  rains.  Now  there  are 
floods  every  year  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  there  need  not  be  tmusiud  con- 
ditions. 

Aside  from  the  Missouri  there  are  do  Im- 
portant rivers  In  North  Dakota.  Most  of  the 
time  residents  depending  on  ths  Red  River 
for  their  water  supply  worried  about  its  i 
flow  and  buUt  dams  as 
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Inasmuch  u  there  Is  no  more  mow  or 
iprlng  rains  and  no  more  early  warm  weather 
now  than  there  wa«  years  ago,  people  of  th« 
upper  Midwest  have  attempted  to  explain 
present  annual  floods,  and  one  likely  reason 
has  been  adTanced.  This  places  the  blame  on 
the  Pederai  Government's  spending  program. 
Giving  the  Federal  administration  credit 
for  attempting  to  put  more  land  under  cul- 
tivation by  draining  small  lakes  and  pot- 
holes and  thus  increase  the  food  supply,  the 
eootention  that  excessive  drainage  helps 
cause  floods  seems  Justifled. 

Spring  water  which  once  ran  into  and  re- 
mained in  these  thousands  of  lakes  and  pot- 
boles  now  flows  Into  the  few  streams  and 
rivers.  Such  drainage  takes  place  within  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks,  so  rapidly  that  all 
rivers  overflow  onto  farm  lands  and  towns 
and  cities. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  the  benefits 
Of  increased  farm  production  through  addi- 
tional acreage  has  been  worth  while.  The 
Opposite  would  seem  to  be  true.  Not  only  Is 
drainage  costing  additional  millions  in  flood 
damage,  but  creating  a  long-time  problem 
by  lowering  the  water  table. 

Most  of  this  upper  Midwest  territory,  con- 
sisting of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  never  did  have  too 
much  standing  water.  What  it  had  should 
have  bf  "n  protected  rather  than  sent  off  into 
distant  lai:?s  and  rivers.  Time  was  when 
livestock  tarlved  on  these  low  spots,  wber« 
moisture  had  accumulated. 

What  the  Government  seems  to  have  been 
doing  is  spending  millions  in  benefits  to 
farmers  who  drain  potholes,  sending  water 
rushing  Into  already  flooded  creeks  and  rivers, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  erecting  dams 
at  the  cost  of  mllUons  to  prevent  floods. 

Dr.  George  M.  Schwartz,  of  the  MlnnesoU 
Geological  Survey,  says  that  surface  and  un- 
derground water  are  closely  related  In  many 
respects  and  that  any  program  that  con- 
serves surface  water,  benefits  underground 
storage.  Drainage  has  the  reverse  effect  and 
he  contends  that  emphasis  on  flood  control 
should  be  placed  on  holding  water  back  on 
the  land. 

That  U  J\2st  what  citizens  alone  the  Bed 
River  contend. 


SkackJe  M  tkc  Navy 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  if*s»ACHus*ri» 
IN  THE  BOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday.  May  19.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  editorial 
by  Ernest  K.  Lindley.  the  very  able  edi- 
tor of  Newsweek,  entitled  "Shackle  on 
the  Navy." 

He  speaks  In  this  editorial  of  the  ^eat 
importance  of  having  the  carrier  which 
I  think  really  through  lack  of  under- 
standing  was  left  out  of  the  committee 
recommendations  when  the  national  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  was  considered 
by  the  Hcuse.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lind- 
ley ui^ently  express  the  necessity  for 
the  United  States  to  have  adequate 
equipment  if  it  is  to  control  the  sea  and 
the  air  over  the  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  sure  that  the 
Senate  will  put  the  carrier  in  that  bill, 
and  I  believe  that  the  House  will  vote 
for  it.  I  suggested  before  that  the  car- 
rier be  named  the  United  States  Con. 
greu. 


The  article  by  Ernest  K.  Lindley  is  as 
follows: 

Shacki.«  ox  TBS  Nan 

(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley) 
One  of  the  spedflc  cuts  In  the  national  de- 
fense program  voted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives warrants,  close  examination. 
The  Item  struck  out  bad  been  given  the 
highest  priority  by  the  service  most  direct- 
ly concerned. 

The  over-all  ceiling  on  expenditures  Im- 
posed by  the  House,  although  disruptive, 
leaves  the  Defense  Department  some  leeway 
In  choosing  where  to  cut.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cific cuts  made  by  the  House  were  either  off 
the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  or  in  the  form 
of  reduced  amounts.  Only  one  major  Item, 
apparently,  was  eliminated  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  pyramid.  This  was  a  new  air- 
craft carrier  for  the  Navy. 

The  reasons  for  this  singular  action  re- 
main obscure.  The  argument  that  It  was 
done  for  reasons  of  economy  is  faulty,  be- 
cause the  Navy  offered  to  give  up  instead 
an  equal  amount  of  money  aoywbers  else 
In  its  construction  programs. 

The  BoUdlty— indeed  the  urgency— of  the 
case  for  new  carriers  was  recognized  by  Con- 
gress a  year  ago  when  it  approved  the  con- 
struction of  the  eoOOO-ton  Forreatal.  The 
Item  removed  this  year  in  the  Bouse  wes  for 
a  second  vessel  of  the  same  type. 

The  Navy,  as  It  has  cogently  argued,  needs 
larger  carriers  for  essentially  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  Air  Force  needs  longer  run- 
ways. This  reason  is  the  advent  of  Jet 
planes.  They  are  larger  and  heavier  than 
their  predecessors.  Their  landing  speeds  are 
greater.  They  can  carry  more  armament  and 
bigger  bomb  loads.  They  need  more  fuel 
Certain  types,  to  be  effective  from  carriers 
must  be  caUpulted.  The  result  la  a  need 
for  carriers  with  somewhat  different  char- 
acteristics from  those  now  in  use.  The  new 
design  also  provides  better  protection  acalnst 
torpedoes,  mines,  and  bombs. 

The  Navy  has  8  carriers  of  the  Midway 
class,   completed    after   the   war,    and   24   of 
the  Essex  class,  of  which  »  are  in  active  serv- 
ice and   15  in  mothballs.      The  Essex  class, 
designed  in  1940.  was  the  great  attack  car- 
rier of  the   Second  World  War.      Not  one 
was  lost.     A  few  have  been  modernized  and 
more  probably  wlU  be.     In  due  course,  the 
Midvap  class  also  may  be  modernised.    Both 
according  to  the  experts,  will  be  useful  for 
various  purposes  for  some  time  to  come.    But 
neither,  even  when  modernized.  wUl  handle 
efficiently  some  of  the  new  planes  now  clear- 
ly in  sight.     Admiral  WlUlam  M.  Pechteler 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  has  stated  that 
planes  which  need  a  carrier  of  the  FotreaUU 
type  will  be  avaUable  before  even  the  flrst 
unit  ol  that  class  Is  completed  and  launched 
The  argument  that  UtUe  harm  would  come 
frcMD  delaying  by  1  year  a  start  on  a  second 
new  carrier  appears  to  have  had  some  In- 
fluence  in   the   Hoxise.      It   takes   spproxl- 
mately  4  years  to  complete  a  ship  of  this 
type.      Pour  years  doubtless   seems  a  long 
time    to    Congressmen    who    are    thinking 
chiefly  of  the  next  eiecUon  and  stretches  be- 
yond ths  1964-65  period  which  some  strate- 
gists think  may  be  the  most  critical.     But 
no   one   can   know  when   the   most   critical 
period  may  be.     Ho  one  has  been  so  impru- 
dent as  to  propose  that  the  development  and 
construction  of  new  types  of  planes  and  of 
new  weapons  generaUy  should  be  stopped  or 
suspended  because  they  may  not  be  ready 
for  use  by  1954-55. 

The  effect  of  the  House  action  Is  to  block 
or  delay  the  orderly  development  of  carrier 
aviation,  which  Is  the  core  of  the  Navy's  of- 
fensive power.  The  naval  air  experts  believe 
that  the  carrier  will  continue  to  have  a  great 
potential  for  many  years.  They  are  entlUed 
to  be  heard  with  high  respect.  Certain  ar- 
guments which  they  advanced  to  Mttle  effect 
only  a  few  years  ago  have  been  supported  by 


new  developments.  Including  smaller  atomic 
bombs.  They  havs  mads  a  case  for  new  car'* 
rlers  which  has  won  the  endorsement  of  tlie 
Defense  Department,  the  Budget  Bureau,  *?i4 
the  President.  Congress  added  Its  stamp 
of  approval  a  year  ago.  No  serious  sAort  to 
refute  the  case  for  new  carriers  was  made  In 
the  House  this  year.  This  in  itself  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  action  taken  was  poorly 
Jtistlfled. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 


OF  WCW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Map  19.  1952 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanl. 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix Of  the  Ricoiio  two  editorials  deal- 
ing with  the  results  of  the  Oregon  pri- 
mary, one  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  May  19.  and  the  other  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  the  same  date. 

There  being  no  obJecUao.  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoaa, 
as  follows  : 

I  Prom  the  New  Tort  Herald  Tribune  oC 

May  19,  1953 1 

EisBMBown  XH  OaseoM 

Ths  Oregon  primary  has  in  the  past  been 
one  of  the  most  significant  In  ths  Nation; 
and  last  weeks  test  struck  a  decisive  and  re- 
sounding note.  As  the  returns  came  in  slow. 
ly.  their  counUng  dslaysd  by  complex  local 
contests.  It  became  apparent  that  Oeneral 
Kisenhower  was  making  a  magnlfleent  sweep. 
It  had  been  anticipated  that  he  would  win 
the  preferential  ballot.  But  he  won  It  so 
overwhelmingly— getting  about  twice  a* 
many  votes  as  aU  the  other  BepubUean  can- 
didates combined — as  to  more  than  satisfy 
sven  the  most  confldcnt  of  his  supporters. 

Senator  Taft.  of  eourse.  did  not  ^»«p-tgn 
In  person:  but  his  backers  were  tlrelsas  on  hH 
behalf;  and  they  threatened  to  sldsst«p  tfae 
ordinarily  binding  preferential  vote  by  get- 
ting a  list  of  eight  Taft  delegates  on  the  bal- 
lot by  reeort  to  a  long-unused  law.  In  thta 
they  failed.  Elsenhower  received  the  Bute's 
full  slate  of  18  delegates.  His  victory  was 
sweetened,  moreover,  by  his  securing  on  the 
•ame  day,  in  far-off  New  England,  all  U  of 
Vermont's  voiss  In  the  convention. 

The  Eisenhower  movement  has  never 
seemed  stronger  than  in  these  last  weeks 
before  the  general  e  return  to  this  oouatry. 
It  Is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  his  coming 
will  see  the  enthusiasm  and  ths  support  slack 
off.  He  WUl  And  everything  in  order  when 
he  geu  back,  and  the  best  wiU  stiU  be 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  19.  1952] 
Moax  VoTxs  roa  KuajrBowaa 
That  General  Elsenbowcr  should  have 
come  out  ahead  in  the  Oregon  primary  could 
not  really  have  been  called  surprising.  His 
supporters  certainly  did  not  expect  that  he 
would  be  defeated.  What  Is  important, 
however,  is  the  margin  ot  his  victory.  As  m 
eome  previous  contests,  he  polled  a  consider- 
able larger  vote  than  even  the  more  opti- 
mistic of  his  campaigners  had  expected. 

It  may  be  that  these  campaigners  are  de- 
liberately making  their  preballot  claims,  snd 
predictions  more  modest  than  they  would 
hope  or  need  to  do  with  a  view  to  a  more 
dramatic  and  emphatic  restut  In  ths  actual 
voting.    We  doubt   that   this   U   the   case. 


Ilddesty  has  not  usually  been  the  besetting 
sin  of  campaigners.  What  seems  more 
reasonable  Is  that  General  Elsenhower  has 
an  even  stronger  ballot  appeal  than  has  been 
supposed. 

What  has  been  shown  thus  far  in  the 
ecmpaign  Is  that  when  voters  get  a  chance 
tn  express  their  choice  they  show  a  remark- 
able eagerness  to  pile  up  the  votes  for  Oen- 
eral Eisenhower.  This  is  an  authentic  dem- 
onstration of  genuine  popularity,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  our  delegate-choosing  sys- 
tem does  not  easily  adapt  itself  to  a  full  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will. 

That  General  Elsenhower  has  this  great 
▼ote-getting  qiiallty — and  we  think  it  great 
enough  to  carry  him  Into  the  White  House 
In  November — Is  obviously  not  lost  upon  his 
Republican  rivals  or  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nents. Oeneral  MacArtbur  broiight  his  re- 
nowned eloquence  Into  play  last  week  In 
what  was  obviously  a  bit  of  "stop  Elsen- 
hower" tactics  for  the  benefit  of  Senator 
'  Tatt.  His  implication  of  a  possible  dictator- 
ship under  a  military  man  was  a  bit  too  ob- 
vious for  the  average  American  voter  who 
can  see  the  lymptoms  of  a  dictator  as  well 
as  the  next  person. 

Similarly,  the  sp>ectacle  of  growing  Elsen- 
hower strength  can  certainly  be  put  down 
as  the  logical  reason  why  President  Truman 
felt  It  necessary  to  Jump  the  gun  on  Satur- 
day night  and  begin  his  whistlestop 
speeches.  He  began  them  in  a  whistlestop 
called  Washington,  but  the  tons  was  famU- 
lar  and  unmistakable.  The  President 
knows  better  than  to  hang  the  dlnosaur- 
wlng  albatross  around  the  Elsenhower  neck, 
but  he  did  his  soologlcal  best.  * 


StMl  Jam  Stirs  1789  Debate  oa 
President's  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  MiMooai 

i!n  the  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19,  19S2 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  excel- 
lent article  by  Irving  Brant  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
4,  1952: 

Stkel  Jam  Stub  1789  Dcbats  on 
Paxsuturr'a  Powxa 


(By  Irving  Brant) 

Questions  that  come  up  suddenly  and 
dramatically  always  seem  new.  So  it  Is  with 
the  "inherent  powers  of  the  President."  The 
phrase  comes  freshly  before  the  public,  but 
the  Issue  Is  as  old  as  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  can  decide  whether 
the  President  has  power  to  seize  the  steel 
Industry.  It  cannot  cure,  and  can  only 
slightly  rvirb  or  alter,  the  inherent  conflict 
between  President  and  Congress  over  the 
powers  of  Government. 

Again  and  again,  from  1789  down  to  the 
present  year,  American  Presidents  have  un- 
dertaken to  act  Independently  of  Congress 
in  matters  which  the  latter  claimed  to  be 
within  i«s  sphere.  Again  and  again  Congress 
has  undertaken  to  impose  its  will  on  the 
Sxsicutive  in  matters  which  the  President  has 
regarded  as  in  his  special  province.  The 
situation  is  partly  accidental,  stemming  from 
Inaolllty  to  read  the  future,  but  It  Is  an  acci- 
dent which  Is  the  offshoot  of  design. 

President,  Congress  and  the  courts,  un- 
der our  Constitution,  are  distinct  branches 
of  government.    Basically  Independent,  they 


are  woven  together  to  check  each  other,  not 
to  create  a  government  which  functions  as 
a  unit.  Whether  this  system  Is  good  or  bad. 
It  produces  two  inescapable  results — conflicts' 
between  the  branches  and  a  reduced  power  of 
action  by  the  Government  as  a  whole. 

LBOISLATIVZ   DESPOTS 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  try- 
ing to  guard  against  tyranny — both  the 
tyranny  they  had  experienced  and  that 
which  they  had  read  about  in  books.  In 
their  own  experience  many  of  them  knew 
two  kinds — the  tyranny  of  the  unchecked 
monarch  ruling  by  royal  prerogative,  and 
that  of  the  unchecked  legislative  assembly. 

What  they  saw  In  Europe  and  felt  under 
George  in  warned  them  against  the  un- 
checked executive.  Many  lived  in  American 
States  whose  governors  were  creatures  of 
legislatures  swayed  by  reckless  majorities. 
They  had  read  of  ancient  tyrannical  repub- 
lics,  with  all  power  concentrated  in   the 

legislative  branch,  and  were  more  afraid  of 
that  than  of  an  uncrowned  monarch.  Jeff- 
erson, though  he  did  not  help  draw  up  the 
Constitution,  wrote  In  the  spirit  of  its  fram- 
ers when  he  protested  against  the  rule  of 
••173  despoU"  in  the  Virginia  LegUlature. 

Said  he  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  published 
In  1788: 

"All  the  powers  of  government,  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judiciary,  result  to  the  legis- 
lative body  •  •  •  [This]  is  precisely  the 
definition  of  despotic  government  •  •  •. 
An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  govern- 
ment we  fought  for." 

Madison,  the  most  Infiuentlal  man  in  the 
Convention  of  1787,  felt  the  same  concern, 
but  believed  that  both  of  these  aspiring 
branches  were  adequately  checked  in  the  new 
Constitution.  In  a  government  wherein  a 
hereditary  monarch  held  extensive  preroga- 
tives, he  wrote  in  the  Federalist :  "The  execu- 
tive deptu-tment  is  very  Justly  regarded  as 
the  source  of  dsmger  •  •  •.  But  in  a 
representative  republic  where  the  executive 
magistracy  is  carefully  limited  both  In  the 
extent  and  duration  of  Its  power  •  •  • 
It  is  against  the  enterprising  ambition  of 
(the  legislative]  department  that  the  people 
ought  to  Indulge  all  their  Jealouty  and  ex- 
haust all  their  precautions." 

He  gave  his  reasons  for  fear  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  rather  than  the  executive 
branch.  Its  supp>osed  Influence  over  the  peo- 
ple would  give  it  "an  Intrepid  confidence  in 
its  own  strength."  lU  constitutional  powers 
"being  at  once  more  extensive  and  less  sus- 
ceptible of  precise  limits,"  it  could  mask  Its 
encroachments  "under  complicated  and  in- 
direct measures." 

EBLXNTLESS  EWCBOACHiaCNT 

Applying  this  to  later  American  history.  It 
Is  clear  that  Madison  was  basically  right. 
He  was  wrong  in  expecting  Congress  to  have 
more  Influence  over  the  people.  He  was 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  executive  power 
had  more  precise  limits.  But  it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  agalh  that  except  for 
the  safeguards  set  up  In  the  Constitution, 
the  executive  power  would  be  reduced  to 
nothing  under  the  relentless  pressure  of  legis- 
lative encroachment. 

Madison  referred  to  the  Executive  as  "care- 
fully limited  both  in  the  extent  and  dtira- 
tion  of  its  power  "  That,  of  course,  is  enough 
to  prove  the  Intention  of  limiting  It.  Among 
the  limitations  expressed  in  the  Constitution 
are: 

1.  The  fixing  of  the  President's  term  at 
4  years,  making  him  dependent  on  the  people 
after  a  short  Interval. 

a.  The  sharing  of  the  appointive  power 
with  the  Senate. 

3.  The  sharing  of  the  treaty  power  with 
the  Senate. 

4.  The  placing  of  the  power  to  declare  war 
In  Congress. 

6.  The  power  of  Congress  to  ovarrlds  a 
veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 


6.  The  power  of  Congress  to  remove  the 
President  by  Impeachment  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

That  leaves  some  Important  questions  un- 
answered. The  Constitution  says:  "The  ex- 
ecutive power  shall  be  vested  In  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America."  What  is 
the  executive  power? 

1.  Does  it  cover  everything  historically 
associated  with  the  executive  power  of  gov- 
ernments in  general,  minus  the  exceptions 
set  forth  In  the  Constitution? 

2.  Going  to  the  other  extreme,  does  the 
entire  executive  power  consist  of  the  spe- 
cific powers  conferred  on  the  President  in 
the  same  article?  It  Is  said  there  that  he 
shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  military 
forces,  he  shall  take  care  'that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  shall  have  power 
(under  certain  limitations)  to  make  treaties, 
grant  pardons,  appoint  ofllcers,  send  and 
receive  ambassadors,  convene  Congress,  give 
advice  on  legislation  and  require  written 
opinions  from  the  heads  of  departments. 
Does    he    have    these    powers    only?      Or— 

3.  As  a  final  alternative,  has  the  Executive 
these  express  powers  plus  others  implied  in 
them?  ^ 

T.  a.  WXKT  f  URlHASt 

In  practice,  all  Presidents  have  gone  be- 
yond their  expressly  stated  powers  but  there 
have  been  sharp  divisions  as  to  how  far  be- 
yond them  they  could  go.  One  group,  typi- 
fied by  President  Taft,  believed  that  It  was 
necessary  to  ground  all  executive  action 
either  In  the  powers  and  duties  actually 
specified  In  the  Constitution,  or  in  Implica- 
tions of  power  drawn  from  them. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  went  further  In  chal- 
lenging this  view.  When  the  doing  of  a  thing 
Is  imperative,  he  wrote  In  his  autobiography, 
"the  Executive  has  no  need  to  find  some 
speciflc  authorization  to  do  it."  He  regarded 
the  President  "as  subject  only  to  the  people, 
and,  under  the  Constitution,  bound  to  serve 
the  people  affirmatively  In  cases  where  the 
Constitution  does  not  explicitly  forbid  him 
to  render  the  service." 

Lincoln,  without  going  that  far  in  general, 
went  further  in  particular.  He  believed  that, 
faced  with  a  grave  enough  emergency,  the 
President  had  both  the  power  and  duty  to  act 
contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  fulfill  its  fundamental  purpose  of 
holding  the  Nation  together. 

All  Presidents  have  acted  along  one  of  these 
three  lines,  or  somewhere  between  them,  but 
the  conflict  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  Government  has  been  more  extensive. 
Nearly  always  it  has  been  entangled  with  the 
const' tutlonal  power  and  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  legislation.  Strong  Presi- 
dents, believing  themselves  "stewards  of  the 
people,"  present  and  push  strong  legislative 
programs.  Congress  either  cooperates  or  re- 
sists— usually  doing  the  one  thing  flrst  and 
then  the  other — and  the  President  when 
frustrated  turns  to  his  own  Executive  powers. 

THE    STBONO    AND    WEAK 

Taking  a  look  at  the  line  of  Presidents  be- 
fore Truman,  we  find  some  of  them  falling 
Into  groups  like  these: 

1.  Those  who  exerted  power  strongly  and 
successfully — Washington,  Jefferson.  Jack- 
son, Lincoln,  Wilson,  the  two  Roosevelts. 

2.  Those  who  tried  strongly  to  exert  power 
but  were  frustrated — J.  Q.  Adams,  Tyler, 
Johnson,  Hayes. 

3.  Those  who  made  no  effort — Buchanan. 
Grant,   Harding,  Coolidge. 

I  have  not  classified  Madison  because  too 
much  documentation  would  be  required  to 
correct  the  erroneous  verdicts  upon  his  work 
as  President.  But  combining  his  own  Bxecu- 
tive  actions  with  those  which  he  sponsored 
for  President  Washington,  he  went  further 
than  any  other  man  of  his  day  \n  laying 
the  groundwork  for  the  expansion  of  Bxccu- 
tlve  power  by  Lincoln.  Wilson  and  tbe  Booee- 
velts. 


i. 
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Among  the  Presidents  In  the  first  category. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  notable  as  one  who 
proved  totally  unable  to  pot  •  lesWattve 
program  through  Oongreaa  bat  vrent  farther 
than  any  other  in  the  peaeetlip*  use  ot 
ExecatlTe  power  akme.  Of  the  four  Presi- 
dents who  were  eonsplcaous  for  thetr  alBrm- 
atlve  Influence  over  toglalatlon — Jefferson, 
Jackson,  Wilson,  and  FrmnkUn  Roosevelt — 
all  had  been  reduced  to  ti^potenoe  In  that 
field  before  they  ended  ^|ietr  various  pe- 
rlodB  of  service.  Only  In  the  piurely  eEecu- 
tlve  field  did  they  retain  their  strength. 

All  through  our  history,  strong  Preaktents 
have  expanded  tbe  BaecuU*e  power.  Weak 
or  unassertive  Presidents  hav«  let  OangresB 
dominate  them.  Oongrcaea  Ineffective  m 
legislation  have  created  a  vscoom  Into  which 
new  Executive  power  has  flowed.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  each  new  cycle,  Eseeottve  puwu 
starts  at  a  higher  level,  while  CXingrese  shows 
less  capacity  for  performing  Its  own  datles 
and  a  greater  determination  to  restrain  the 
other  branch. 

THX  Fowa  or  mcovjo. 

TlM  Oovemment  set  up  by  the  Constitu- 
tion was  only  6  weeks  old.  In  1789.  when 
it  came  smack  up  against  a  question  that 
is  still  debated  In  some  details.  Who  has 
the  removal  power?  Madison  asiced  and  an- 
swered the  question,  in  Congress,  before 
there  were  any  ofllcers  to  remove.  Writing 
a  bill  to  create  the  Department  of  State, 
he  so  worded  it  as  to  Imply  that  the  Presi- 
dent alone  had  the  power  to  remove  men 
from  ofBce.  Instantly  there  was  a  protest, 
"nie  Senate  had  a  share  in  appointing  ofll- 
cers; therefore,  arguing  toy  analogy.  It  must 
have  a  share  in  removing  them. 

Madison's  answer  set  the  stage  for  most 
of  the  later  growth  of  the  executive  power. 
Re  read  the  words  of  the  Constitution :  "The 
executive  pov.er  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  Ap- 
pointment and  removal,  be  said,  were  both 
part  of  the  executive  power.  Senate  con- 
firmation of  appointees  was  an  exception 
from  the  general  grant  of  this  power.  Aside 
from  that,  tbe  ezecritlve  power  remained 
complete,  and  inchided  the  povrer  of  removal. 

The  House  voted  S  to  1  with  Madison. 
The  Senate  agreed.  Tbia  was  tbe  most  far- 
reaching  decision  ever  made  on  the  execu- 
tive power.  First,  It  established  the  Presi- 
dent's power  at  removal— something  the 
Senate  never  would  have  agreed  to  had  the 
Issue  been  postponed  until  a  later  period. 
Beyond  that.  It  established  tbe  principle 
that  the  executive  power  Is  not  confined  to 
the  powers  and  d\itles  of  the  President  which 
are  specifically  set  forth  In  tbe  Constitu- 
tion. Nothing  Is  said  In  It  about  removals 
from  office.  The  President  has  the  power 
of  removal  became  it  is  part  oC  "the  execu- 
tive power"  which  Is  vested  In  him.  It  fol- 
lows, tinder  Madison's  doctrine^  that  any- 
thing which  Is  in  the  executive  power,  as 
that  is  known  historically,  can  be  done  by 
the  President  \mJeas  the  Oooatltutlon  pre- 
vents it  by  some  specific  Ilmltatloo. 

A  wasRniCTOir  hbcbkmt 

When  President  Wilson  made  Colonel 
House  his  personal  emtasary  tn  Kurope,  and 
F.  D.  R.  sent  Harry  Hopkins  on  more  formal 
missions  without  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
they  were  resorting  to  a  new  method  of 
getting  around  the  Senate.  George  Wash- 
ington started  this  when  he  sent  David 
Humphreys  across  the  Atlantic  in  1790,  at 
public  expense,  on  a  mission  known  only  to 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Congress- 
man Brown  of  Kentucky. 

On  tbe  expectation  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  over  tbe  Nootka  incident. 
Bompbreys'  Job  was  to  induce  Spain  to  open 
tbs  Mississippi  to  American  navigation  by 
threatening  an  aillanoe  with  Eogiand.  and 
to  keep  Britain  out  o€  Florida  by  tiireatening 
an  alliance  with  Spain.  There  was  no  war, 
so  the  mission  failed,  but  two  precedents 
were  set:  The  President  co;Ud  send  diplo- 


mats abroad  wttboot  consulting  tbe  Senats, 
paying  tbem  out  oC  his  oonttngent  fund.  Ha 
could  put  secret  ptsssws  on  foreign  gov- 
amments  by  thrsatenlng  military  •etloa 
which  only  Ooogress  ooold  make  effectual. 

A  mors  complicated  step  ol  that  sort  was 
taken  by  President  John  Adams.  During 
the  quasi-war  with  France,  he  appointed  and 
t^a  Senate  conflnned  Dr.  Edward  Stevens  as 
United  States  consul  to  San  Domingo,  where 
Toussalnt  L'Ouverture  was  In  rebellion 
against  the  Ftench  Oovenunent  In  a  secret 
oral  contract.  Adams  gave  Stevens  additional 
nonconsuiar  duties  (virtually  as  a  minister 
to  Touaaalnt)  and  agreed  to  pay  additional 
•kpenaas  caused  by  these  duties.  Stevens, 
acting  as  Toussalnt's  adviser,  helped  to  draft 
a  secret  treaty  (Informal  but  binding)  be- 
tween him  and  Britain  and  conunltted  his 
own  Oovemment  to  respect  It.  Be  came 
back  to  tbs  United  States  after  Jefferson  be- 
came President  and  presented  his  accounts. 

Secretary  of  tiae  Treasury  OaJ latin  saw  no 
power  to  pay  bim  for  nonconsuiar  work. 
Tbe  diplomatic  fund,  be  pointed  out.  was 
appropriated  to  persons  "cnmmlssloried  by 
the  President."  That  meant  persons  con- 
firmed by  tbe  Senata.  Stevens  should  ask 
Ooogress  for  relief. 

Secretary  of  State  Madison  replied  that 
tbe  word  "mnnmiss toned"  covered  any  person 
autborlaed  by  tlM  Prealdent  to  serve  in  for- 
eign parte.  A  stricter  ruling  "would  nar- 
row tbe  authority  ot  the  executive  mat«  than 
would  consist  with  the  public  interest,  with 
the  probable  Intention  of  tbe  legislature,  or 
with  tlM  uniform  course  of  practice." 

Jefferson  accepted  Madison's  view.  Thus 
It  was  coollrmed  not  only  that  personal  am- 
baasadom  could  be  sent  abroad  by  tiie  Presi- 
dent, but  tiiat  tbey  could  be  paid  from  tba 
Public  Treasury  on  tbe  evidence  of  an  un- 
written agreement  with  a  Presi<tent  no  longer 
In  oOoe. 

a  SBcuaxiwa  smrAnow 

Tbe  most  dramatic  assertion  of  executive 
power  by  President  Washington  came  in  his 
neutrality  proclamation  of  ITOS,  which  both 
Madtoon  and  JeSsrson  regarded  aa  uncon- 
stitutional. Hamilton  took  a  eontrmry  view, 
and  applied  the  exact  argument  Madtoon 
had  used  Inl  790.  The  President,  he  saW,  had 
this  power  because  "the  executive  power"  was 
vested  In  him  and  this  was  part  of  it. 

Madison  did  not  deviate  from  his  former 
position,  but  contended  that  the  proclama- 
tion violated  a  specific  provision  of  the 
Constitution — that  which  gave  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war.  The  Issue  was  not 
whether  Washington  had  the  power  to  pro- 
claim that  the  country  was  neutral  In  a  Eu- 
ropean war.  but  whether  be  could  prejudge 
a  decision  by  Congress  on  tbe  requirements 
Of  the  177a  treaty  ol  ailianca  between  the 
United  States  and  France.  Madison  argued 
that  the  power  to  declare  war  Included  the 
power  to  decide  whetiier  war  ought  to  be  de- 
clared. The  proclamaCloa.  lie  tiiought.  in- 
fringed this  power. 

Whether  that  was  true  or  not.  tbe  Incident 
highlighted  a  fact  of  recurring  significance. 
The  prodaunatloo  was  Issued,  and  tbat  was 
that.  Congress  could  overrule  it  by  declaring 
war.  which  It  had  no  intention  of  doing. 
Apart  from  that,  tbe  proclamation  would 
ecntinue  to  stand  as  the  nairlal  policy  of  the 
eoontry.  reganUess  of  Its  oonsUtuUonality. 

Jefferson^  purchase  of  f^tifat«w  |q  i^q^ 
has  often  been  cited  either  as  an  action  taken 
under  inherent  ezeeutlve  power,  or  as  a  fait 
accompli  presented  to  Congress  for  accept- 
ance without  prior  consuitaClon  with  tbe  lag- 
latetlva  branch.  It  was  neither  of  these. 
Congress  not  only  made  a  cash- in-advance 
approprUtkm  to  akl  tbe  negotiation,  but 
completed  it  by  legislation  and  treaty  rati- 
fication. Mot  only  that,  tbe  lawmakers  of- 
fered the  President  what  he  did  not  want 

80,(X)0  troops  and  discretionary  authority  to 
seize  the  country  toy  mmtary  fore*. 


aausaar  annacivB 


Jefferson  lost  his  poi 
Madison  Inbsrltsd  a  party  majortty 
through  with  faction.  Btseuttve  power,  bow- 
ever,  continued  to  rise  through  the  prsalden* 
dee  at  both  men.  To  cope  with  attacks  on 
American  ahlps  during  tbe  Napoleonic  wan^ 
Ooogress  gave  Prealdent  Madison  discretion- 
ary power  to  suspend  a  noointercourae  law. 
He  drew  crtea  of  protest  from  Federalists  by 
boMlng  that  this  Implied  the  power  to  re« 
store  tbe  law  after  he  had  suapended  It. 

Prealdent  Adams  produced  a  quaal-war 
with  Prance  by  using  Anaerlcaa  warablpa  to 
protect  mercixant  vessels. 

President  Jefferson  sent  American  Crlgataa 
to  the  Mediterranean,   to  guard   American 
ablpplng  from   tite  Barbery   pirate   nnt^nM 
not  knowing  tltat  Tripoli  bad  declared  war 
on  tbe  United  States. 

Madleon,  before  be  became  President, 
placed  a  narrow  interpretation  on  tbe  mili- 
tary powers  Of  tite  Sxecutive.  Congress,  he 
rsmarked  In  IfiOI.  could  not  dalsgats  Ite 
power  to  declare  war;  it  could  not  give  tbe 
nvsident  discretionary  power  to  march  an 
army  Into  Mew  Orleans,  held  by  Spain.  But 
in  1810,  Madison  marched  an  army  from  Mew 
Orleans  Into  wast  Florida,  held  by  Spain, 
without  any  act  of  Congress  at  all  He  de- 
scribed it  as  a  police  action,  to  maintain 
order.  iNit  tbe  purposs  was  annexation,  and 
only  tbs  prostration  of  8|Min  beneath  tbe 
aim  las  ot  Nspoiaon  and  Wellington  pre- 
vsBted  armed  reslstanoe.  Madison's  action 
fomlsbed  a  precedent  for  President  Wilson's 
military  incursions  Into  Mexico,  which  In 
turn  gave  a  aanction  to  Presldant  Tk'uman'a 
intervention  In  Korea. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an  expression 
of  presidential  ieadarsblp  rather  than  Execu- 
tive power.  It  was  indeed  the  work  of  four 
Presidents — one  in  odlce,  two  retired  and  one 
yet  to  be — for  Monroe  acted  on  ttie  advice 
of  Jefferson.  Madison,  and  John  Qulncy 
Adams.  But  the  mere  promulgation  of  the 
doctrine  led  to  Innumerable  exertions  of  Ex- 
ecutive authority— by  Cleveland  In  keeping 
Britain  out  of  Venezuela,  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt In  forestaUing  European  Intervention  in 
Santa  Domingo,  by  Wilson  in  tbe  occupation 
of  Haiti. 

In  raising  and  paying  troops  and  In  sus- 
pending the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  Llnooln 
violated  tbe  OonsUtutlon.  In  issuing  his 
Xmacclpatlon  Proclamation,  he  expanded  hia 
powers  as  commander  in  chief  beyond  the 
military  field,  but  struck  a  terrlftc  blow  at 
the  military  power  of  the  enemy.  Extreme 
as  It  was,  this  was  a  well-wnrranted  constl- 
tutiooal  ecUan.  Had  be  gone  further  and 
abolished  slavery  in  States  that  did  not 
»  seceda.  it  would  have  been  an  indefensible 
usurpation  of  power. 

Just  before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  exec- 
utive power  was  atanoet  nonexistent,  but 
for  totally  different  reasooe.  In  tbe  laso's. 
■•••k  Presidents  and  a  divided  majority 
party  reduced  tbe  general  strength  of  Oov- 
emment to  a  suicidal  low.  After  the  ClTll 
War,  a  Congress  driven  by  sectional  fan- 
atics— the  Northern  Rartlrals — overwbetmed 
the  Executive  with  a  fury  wlilcb  Lincoln 
himself  might  not  have  been  able  to  leetat, 
had  the  aesaaslD's  ballet  qjared  him. 

We  often  talk  in  America  about  dictator- 
ships, thinking  of  the  danger  tliat  aowie 
strong  President  will  setae  ahaolute  con- 
trol. Few  people  realise  that  we  bad  ft 
Ttrtoal  dictatorship  by  Congress  during  Re- 
construction dsys,  with  lasting  and  appall- 
ing damage  Inflicted  upon  the  Nation. 

rt  was  not  untU  Theodore  Booeevelt  en- 
tered the  White  House  that  the  exectittv9 
branch  regained  what  it  lost  after  Unooln. 
His  personality  made  the  change.  Unable 
to  influence  a  Congreas  controlled  by  con- 
servative business  interests,  be  not  only  re- 
sorted to  his  own  executive  power  but  tried 
to  define  tt  ae  a  system.  Hs  called  hbn- 
"tbe     steward    ot    the    people."      He 
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claimed  that  ^e  coxild  do  anything  for  the 
public  welfare  which  the  Constitution  did 
not  forbid. 

T.  R.  "took  Panama"  by  fomenting  a 
revolution  in  Colombia,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible to  build  the  Panama  Canal.  He  co- 
erced the  coal  barons  Into  settling  a  strike 
by  threatening  to  send  troops  into  the  coal 
fields — though  what  they  would  have  done 
there  was  left  a  little  vague.  When  tbe 
Senate  rejected  his  treaty  placing  Ameri- 
can customs  houses  in  Santo  Domingo,  be 
set  them  up  by  Executive  agreement  wltb 
that  country  and  kept  them  there  until  tbe 
Senate  ratified  the  agreement. 
ncpacT  or  chamgx 

Executive  expansion  under  Wilson  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  followed  a  different  pat- 
tern. The  United  States  was  projected  into 
world  affairs  during  two  world  wars  during 
their  presidencies.  At  the  same  time  the 
national  economy  grew  so  complicated  that 
vast  new  responsibilities  were  thrtist  upon 
the  Federal  Government.  Faced  with  situ- 
ations too  complex  for  fixed  legal  patterns. 
Congress  was  compelled  to  make  huge  dele- 
gations of  power. 

The  power  given  to  Wilson  over  Industrial 
production,  the  powers  given  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  the  Hundred  Days  of  1933 — 
the^e  represented  the  impact  of  a  changing 
world  more  than  tbey  did  the  strength  of  tbe 
men,  strong  though  they  were,  who  took  the 
lead  in  bringing  this  about.  The  Supreme 
Court's  resistance  to  the  NRA  and  the  AAA, 
to  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act.  etc.,  was  not  at  bot- 
tom a  protest  either  against  the  powers  of 
Congress  or  tbe  President.  It  was  a  last- 
ditch  strtiggle  against  economic  and  social 
cliange.  The  failure  of  it  let  governmental 
powers  sweep  onward  in  both  fields. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  in  which  the  United 
States  is  more  involved  in  world  affairs  than 
ever  before,  and  tbe  national  economy  is  more 
cloeely  tied  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  This 
produces  a  greater  need  for  legislative  re- 
sponsibility in  Congress,  and  at  the  same 
time,  compels  a  wider  us  of  executive  power. 
Against  this  are  set  up  two  frustrations: 

Congress  is  unwilling  to  meet  its  legislative 
responsibilities.  This  throws  an  undue  bur- 
den onto  the  Executive  under  circumstances 
In  which  action  is  difficult.  President  Tru- 
man put  the  United  SUtes  into  war  in  Ko- 
rea, but  called  It  a  police  action.  He  cannot 
bpse  his  Executive  actions  on  the  war  ix>wer 
without  changing  the  label,  and  cannot 
change  the  label  without  stamping  his  nrlor 
action  as  unconstitutional.  So,  when  faced 
with  the  need  for  action  which  might  be  de- 
fended as  within  his  war  powers,  he  acts,  but 
uses  the  language  of  Andrew  Jackson  or 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Justify  his  action. 
That  leaves  tbe  crucial  question  still  unde- 
cided—whether  the  sctlon  to  which  it  is 
applied  is  executive  or  legislative  in  nature. 

To  sum  up: 

American  history  demonstrates,  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  under  the  leadership  of  strong 
Presidents  and  the  pressure  of  events,  the 
execuUve  power  wUl  be  exerted  to  its  full 
extent.  But  nobody  has  yet  said  what  is  and 
What  la  not  Executive  power. 


The  Honor  of  Beui(  a  Teachw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAssACHiTScrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

i      Monday.  May  19,  1952 

Mrs.  ROOER8  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address,  entitled  "The  Honor  of 


Being  a  Teacher,"  delivered  by  me  at  the 
biannual  reunion  of  graduates  of  the 
Lowell  State  Teachers  College,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  May  17.  1952: 

Your  Excellency,  our  Most  Rev.  Bishop 
Markham.  Most  Rev.  Msgr.  Sherlock;  our 
Rev.  Dr.  Rees,  president.  Greater  Lowell  Min- 
isters Association;  Your  Excellency,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth;  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  college.  Dr.  O'Leary: 
Miss  MacPartlln,  president  of  the  College 
Graduates  Association;  the  faculty,  gradu- 
ates, students,  officials,  and  friends  of  the 
Lowell  State  Teachers  College,  with  Joy  and 
happiness  in  my  heart,  with  a  friendly  spirit 
of  pride  in  your  achievement  of  this  wonder- 
ful new  buUding  which  will  mean  so  much  to 
our  fine  community,  and  with  an  unqualified 
faith  in  the  futiu-e,  I  am  delighted  to  Join 
with  all  of  you  today  on  this  historical  occa- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  .his  reunion  of  old  friends 
here  today  and  the  talking  over  between  us 
of  many  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  this 
meeting  is  a  very  special  one  not  only  for  all 
of  you  associated  with  the  Lowell  Teachers 
College  but  for  this  wonderful  Lowell  com- 
munity of  ours  where  we  live  and  have  a  part 
In  its  active  life,  and  in  which  we  have  a  deep 
feeling  of  loyalty  and  esteem.  This  Is  a  spe- 
cial reunion  today  because  only  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
broke  the  ground  for  the  construction  of 
your  fine  new  building.  When  this  new  unit 
is  erected  and  ready  for  use  it  wlU  provide 
greater  opportunities,  increased  facilities, 
and  pleasant  conditions  for  the  study  of  the 
ever  expanding  arts  and  sciences.  This  new 
building  will  be  the  center  of  cultural  and 
spiritual  relationships  and  exi}erlence8  for 
those  privileged  to  be  associated  with  this 
excellent  college  in  the  future.  It  Li  Indeed 
a  fine  addition  to  the  Lowell  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

In  this  fine  institution  which  we  are  so 
fortunate  to  have  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  men 
and  women  are  trained  to  be  teachers.  They 
are  trained  in  the  art  and  ability  to  impart 
knowledge  and  many  other  essential  factors 
of  experience  to  our  young  citizens,  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow,  during  the  formative  years 
of  their  lives.  Teaching  is  a  basic,  funda- 
mental, and  important  profession.  Similar 
to  our  religious  leadership  the  teacher  exer- 
cises tremendous  influence  on  the  moulding 
of  character.     It  is  an  honor  to  be  a  teacher, 

TXACHESS    CONSTKXTCT    CHARACTER 

In  a  sense  the  building  of  men  and  women 
can  be  compared  with  the  construction  of  a 
building.  Tbe  difference  is  the  materials 
used  In  one  are  tangible  while  the  materials 
needed  for  tbe  other  are  intangible.  Step 
by  step,  block  by  block,  wall  by  wall  a  great 
building  is  constructed.  After  the  buildlixg 
Is  finished  some  changes  can  be  made  but 
Important  structural  changes  cannot  be 
made.  The  same  is  true  in  the  building  of 
the  character  of  youth — in  the  construction. 
If  you  please,  of  men  and  women.  Step  by 
step  the  basic  fundamental  intangibles  must 
be  cemented  and  riveted  into  p>ermanent 
place.  Just  as  the  body  responds  to  good 
food,  so  does  the  mind  and  spirit  respond  to 
fine  teaching.  Tbe  teacher  is  the  technician 
that  guides  the  laying  of  tbe  cornerstone  in 
the  construction  of  the  foundation  of  char- 
acter, in  the  lives  of  students  upon  which 
their  future  must  depend  and  rest.  And  like 
a  great  building,  such  as  the  one  you  are 
going  to  have,  once  the  structural  frame 
Is  riveted  and  welded  together  and  the  cor- 
nerstone Is  laid,  no  great  changes  can  be 
made  in  tbe  character  of  men  and  women 
without  destroying  them. 

TXACaxaa  utrsr  possess  high  QtrAunxs 

Many  years  of  study  and  experience  are 
required  for  an  architect  to  reach  the  pin- 
nacle of  his  profession.  When  his  building 
Is  finished  and  the  gsntns  and  fiourishes  of 
his  art  have  been  transformed  from  paper 


r'ans  to  a  great  and  beautiful  structure, 
without  question  he  feels  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  and  satisfaction  with  his  creation  and 
accomplishment.  Many  years  of  study  and 
experience  are  likewise  required  to  develop  a 
great  teacher.  The  genius  of  their  work  and 
the  flourishes  of  their  art  in  the  moulding 
and  construction  of  the  character  of  youth 
Is  less  tangible  than  the  beautiful  building 
of  the  architect  but  surely,  as  time  passes 
by,  when  these  young  become  the  leaders 
of  the  citizenship  of  their  time,  the  satis- 
faction and  compensation  is  Immeasurable 
to  the  teachers  and  others  who  have  carefully 
moulded  together  the  construction  materials 
of  their  character,  their  culture,  and  their 
faith. 

The  teacher  is  a  most  Important  and  neces- 
sary citizen  In  all  of  the  thousands  of  com- 
munities throughout  our  country.  The  type 
of  life  they  follow,  their  conduct,  and  their 
accomplishments  have  great  influence  upon 
the  lives  of  others.  They  Influence  the 
thinking,  the  activities,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  The  teacher  is  the  first  to  guide  and 
direct  and  influence  the  public  of  tomorrow. 
Because  of  this  Importance  to  the  community 
and  the  Nation  the  teacher  must  possess 
many  fine  qualities. 

To  reach  the  mind  and  touch  the  heart  of 
the  young  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  com- 
mand their  respect  and  confidence.  The 
teacher  must  be  loyal  to  the  country,  believe 
In  our  form  of  government,  our  free  way  of 
life,  honor  the  flag  and  all  the  glory  and 
traditions  for  which  it  sUnds.  The  teacher 
must  believe  in  God,  the  Father,  and  pos- 
sess a  profound  faith  and  know  the  high 
meaning  of  life.  The  teacher  must  be  able 
to  inspire,  to  lead,  and  develop  a  bond  of 
trust  with  their  students.  These  are  ex- 
tremely important  qualifications  but  there 
are  many  more  for  our  standards  are  high. 

Teachers  must  be  endowed  with  patience, 
firmness,  and  kindness.  They  must  be 
thoughtful,  sympathetic,  and  considerate. 
They  must  be  cooperative,  creative,  and  inter- 
ested. Teachers  must  p>oeses8  understanding 
and  the  ability  to  share  and  solve  problems. 
They  must  be  courteous,  pleasant,  and  play- 
ful. A  sense  of  humor,  an  excellent  memory, 
and  attractive  manners  are  very  helpful 
qualities  as  well  as  possessing  refinement  and 
a  neat  and  clean  appearance  for  they  are 
constantly  by  their  acts,  appecu-ance,  and 
conduct  setting  an  example  for  their  stu- 
dents. The  teacher  oftentimes  must  be  a 
psychologist,  a  physiologist,  and  at  times,  a 
theologlst,  and  musician.  The  teacher.  In 
fact,  must  possess  almost  every  fine,  hxunan 
quality  in  addition  to  a  wide  general  knowl- 
edge because  in  the  process  of  their  con- 
struction of  the  character  of  youth,  they 
are  called  upon  to  use  all  of  their  resources. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  requirements, 
the  parents,  students,  and  community  ex- 
pect their  teachers  to  possess  a  touch  of 
genius  and  be  a  model  of  character  life  and 
living  at  all  times.  The  teacher  is  expected 
to  possess  a  thousand  times  more  attributes 
and  qualities  than  does  a  Hollywood  actor  or 
actress  and  receive  a  thousand  times  less  in 
pay  for  services  having  thousands  of  times 
more  responsibility  than  the  work  of  malc- 
Ing  thousands  of  pictures  or  performing  in 
a  night  club.  This  discrepancy  of  human 
worth  is  almost  discouraging.  Somewhere, 
somehow  equity  became  lost  and  the  scales 
of  Justice  tipped  when  the  economic  values 
of  these  services  to  manlclnd  were  measiu'ed 
and  weighed. 

A  TXACHSS'S  RESPONSDIUTT  TODAT 
It  might  be  suggested  by  some  indlviduala 
that  our  standards  and  qualifications  are 
too  high  and  that  It  Is  much  too  dlfflcult 
to  find  men  and  women  possessing  all  of 
these  high  qualities.  In  reference  to  this 
su-gument  I  completely  disagree.  In  our  eooa- 
munlty.  our  commonwealth,  and  tbroufb- 
out  our  country  almoat  everyone 
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tb«M  plain,  ererTday  qualities  in  some  de» 
grc«.  The  American  people  are  loyal,  bon> 
eat.  have  faith  In  God  and  are  &ne  In  every 
way.  Thooe  charged  with  teaching  the 
yoiing  however,  as  well  as  those  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs  must 
be  able,  loyal,  triutworthy.  and  of  sterling 
character.  Both  are  trusted  with  great  rs- 
sponslbllltles. 

The  teacher  of  the  young  has  control  over 
the  formative  years  of  tomorrow's  America. 
If  the  teacher  does  not  possess  these  neces- 
sary qualifications  but  rather  is  committed 
to  another  way  of  life  and  living,  it  it  quite 
obvious  this  teacher  is  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion to  supply  the  wrong  materials  for  the 
moulding  and  construction  of  the  character 
of  youth.  Teachers  of  this  type  can  de- 
velop a  completely  different  philosophy  of 
thinking  and  acting.  If  this  kind  of  sub- 
Tersive  action  Is  planned  and  organized  it 
Is  quite  easy  to  comprehend  the  devastation 
of  this  canceroxis  threat  to  oiir  way  of  life 
and  to  our  siirvlval  as  a  free  Nation. 

m  oaxAT  coivTUCT  or  oub  cxvnJBUTioif 

Teaching  is  a  fine  profession  but  one  of 
grave  and  vitally  Important  responsibility. 
This  was  never  more  true  than  it  is  now  in 
the  midway  years  of  the  twentieth  centxory. 
In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  every  thinking 
h\unan  being  in  the  world  there  Is  concern 
and  serious  contemplation  regarding  the  two 
controlling  conflicting  philosophies  of  life 
and  living  and  survival.  The  entire  world 
Is  upset  and  the  vast  majcarlty  of  the  people 
In  almost  every  country  are  living  in  fear. 
They  fear  that  everything  they  possess  will 
be  confiscated  and  taken  from  them.  They 
fear  their  families  will  be  torn  apart,  their 
homes  destroyed  and  tbelr  very  lives  cast 
into  the  maelstrom  of  slavery,  brutality,  and 
death.  In  this  conflict  man  can  no  longer 
trust  man,  families  cannot  trust  relatives 
and  friends,  fathers  and  mothers  cannot 
trust  sons  and  daughters.  A  few  years  ago 
our  coiirageous  President  Roosevelt  stated, 
all  we  had  to  fear  was  fear  itself.  Today 
this  is  no  longer  the  situation  for  the  fear 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  today  has 
been  planted,  nourished,  and  grown  to  ma- 
turity, by  a  poison  philoeopby  which  kllla 
before  It  can  be  briished  aside. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this  con- 
flict to  our  way  of  life  and  its  meaning  and 
relation  to  the  teaching  profession  it  is  well 
to  examine  the  nature  of  the  struggle. 
This  conflict  is  between  those  who  believe 
man  must  be  free  and  those  who  assert  man 
must  answer  to  the  complete  authority  and 
domination  of  the  state.  The  free  way  of 
life  has  come  to  be  known  as  democracy 
while  the  authoritarian  life  is  known  today 
••  totalitarian  conununism. 


pizNCiPLis  or  TBS  ruB  WAT  or  uwm 

The  principles  of  the  free  way  of  life  or 
democracy  are  precisely  stated  in  the  Amer- 
ican Declaration  of  Independence.  All  men 
are  created  equal.  They  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights. 
Among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
sfuit  of  happiness.  Governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men  to  secure  these  rights. 
The  powers  of  the  governments  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Under 
the  free  way  of  life  government  Is  by  law — 
law  which  originates  in  the  power  of  the 
people.  The  free  way  of  life  is  founded  on 
faith  and  belief  in  God  and  that  the  Creator 
Is  the  Author  of  every  human  being  and 
the  source  of  his  rights  and  that  neither  the 
state  nor  any  other  hiunan  agency  has  the 
Jurisdiction  to  exploit  any  himian  being  or 
violate  his  rights.  Under  the  system  of  de- 
mocracy the  state  is  a  servant  to  mankind 
and  not  Its  master.  The  state  cannot  use  its 
administrative  or  police  powers  so  as  to 
make  of  them  a  weapon  to  violate  human 
rights  and  terrorize  the  people.  Th*  free 
democratic  way  of  life  believes  in  the  broth- 
erhood of  all  men  under  God  the  Father. 
Under  the  free  way  U  life  thesa  principles 


are  universal  and  apply  to  all  mankind, 
everywhere,  at  all  times  and  under  all  forms 
of  government. 

PHINCIFLXS    or    TOTAX-TTAIIAlf    COlClflTKISaC 

CoixH>are  these  principles  with  the  doc- 
trine of  totalitarian  communism.  Commu- 
nism wears  a  humanitarian  cloak  and  poses 
as  the  messlah  of  social  Justice.  Commu- 
nism is  always  concerned  with  the  present, 
by  glowing  promises  to  the  people  of  todsy 
of  the  wonderful  Utopia  of  tomwrow.  In 
reality  communism  is  not  at  an  interested 
in  the  fut\ire.  It  has  given  rise  to  the  most 
reactionary  regime  of  our  time.  It  Is  based 
on  barbarism,  brutality,  slavery.  Its  doc- 
trine is  Immoral,  founded  In  malice,  setting 
man  against  man.  class  against  class,  and  all 
men  against  God.  The  doctrine  of  commu- 
nism extends  far  beyond  civil  government 
and  political  considerations  Conununisnk 
claims  the  whole  of  man:  his  mind,  hla 
heart,  his  so\il.  his  body.  Communism  de- 
nies to  man  all  spiritual  values,  his  in- 
alienable rights,  and  his  faith.  Communism 
seeks  to  transform  all  human  beings  created 
by  God  In  His  image,  into  soulless  biological 
units.  Communism  creates  automatons  of 
men  and  fits  them  into  a  military  and  propa- 
ganda machine  designed  to  create  and  keep 
operating  world  revolution.  Conununism  is 
opposed  to  all  human  rights,  the  free  expres- 
sion of  the  Individual  and  all  fundamental 
concepts  of  freedom. 

Communism  destroys  the  Institution  of 
the  family  by  a  police-enforced  collectlva  ' 
way  of  life,  by  inordinate  control  over  ths 
children  and  their  forcible  indoctrination  in 
eoaimimism,  and  by  setting  members  of  tha 
same  family  against  <»ie  another  through 
fear  and  terror. 

Communism  abolishes  an  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  of  the  press.  The  dictators 
control  all  publication  and  completely  sup- 
press all  nonconformist  mov«nents  and 
efforts.  It  abolishes  the  courts  of  Justice, 
churches,  and  commercial  operations  by 
forcing  their  measiu'es  of  Communist  ideo- 
logical Indoctrination.  The  state  is  the  law. 
The  state  is  supreme.  The  state  cannot  be 
challenged.  The  state  has  complete  author- 
ity over  all  individuals.  The  state  is  all- 
powerful.  The  leader  of  the  state,  the  dicta- 
tor, is  higher  than  God.  He  is  the  master. 
This  is  communism. 

sxcNincAKCx  or  cohtlict  to  TXSCBXaS 

In  view  of  the  fact  this  philosophy  of  life 
Is  so  completely  opposed  to  our  freedom  and 
our  system  of  government  it  Is  most  impor- 
tant that  this  slave  doctrine  never  infiltrates 
Into  our  schools.  Here  is  reason  enough  for 
the  high  standards  of  qualifications  which 
must  prevail  for  those  who  desire  the  honor 
of  engaging  in  the  teaching  profession.  The 
teaching  profession  is  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense and  we  must  carefully  guard  it  to  make 
certain  It  is  made  up  of  fine,  loyal,  abla 
Americans  devoted  to  the  free  way  of  life. 

Communism  is  active.  It  is  constantly 
working,  constantly  striving  to  spread  like 
water  seeping  over  dry  ground.  Communists 
are  always  working,  always  seeking  every  ad- 
vantage. It  Is  well  to  remember  that  com- 
munism thrives  on  destruction.  It  does  not 
build.  It  tears  down.  Its  abundant  soil  of 
operation  is  unrest,  economic  collapse,  pov- 
erty, lethargy,  and  Ignorance.  If  the  free 
way  of  life,  not  only  Is  to  sxirvlve  but  prevail 
over  this  form  of  slavery  we  must  not  permit 
the  soil  of  America  ever  to  depreciate  to  the 
extent  it  embodies  these  elements. 

Freedom,  like  communism,  to  be  kept  alive 
must  be  active.  Democracy  Is  an  active  sort 
of  thing.  You  mxist  teach  it,  experience  it, 
live  it  at  all  times.  You  cannot  sit  back 
and  leave  it  up  to  the  other  fellow  and  still 
participate  in  the  workings,  operation,  and 
benefits  of  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
Ho  one  \b  more  reprehensible  than  someone 
who  complains  about  the  evils  of  our  gov- 
amment  and  our  way  ol  Ufa  and  at  the  same 


time  does  not  vote  and  does  not  partldpat* 
in  the  patriotic  activities  of  dtlsmahtp. 

UMAjnxa  or  cmzxwsBir 
Our  damoeratle  form  of  government  Is  both 
a  prlvilega  and  a  rasponsiblhty.  Democracy 
Is  a  privilege,  not  a  right.  It  Is  not  inherent. 
Since  it  is  a  privilege,  it  can  be  taken  away 
from  us.  If  it  Is  not  cherished  and  kept  ao- 
tlve  and  alive  It  can  be  lost.  Since  it  can 
be  lost,  our  form  of  government  is  a  respon" 
slblllty  which  each  and  every  one  of  us  must 
assume  and  must  meastire  up  to  every  day 
of  our  Uvas.  It  mtist  be  taiight  to  the  youtii 
of  the  country  by  our  teachers.  It  must  ba 
experienced.  It  must  be  lived.  If  our  dem- 
ocratic processes  and  free  institutions  should 
fall  Into  dlsiise,  our  country  can  become  the 
victim  of  communism  and  any  other  tsm 
that  is  liirking  in  our  path  of  dastlny  ready 
to  take  over. 

For  my  part  citlaenahip  means  love  for  mf 
coimtry  and  the  free  way  of  life  it  repre- 
sents. It  means  the  protection  of  America 
and  for  our  cherished  and  precious  institu- 
tions. It  means  being  alert  to  danger  and 
a  willingness  to  sacrifice  In  order  to  prevent 
that  danger  from  overtaking  us.  It  meana 
the  performance  of  o\u  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities in  a  vigorous.  elBclent  manner.  It 
means  holding  fast  to  our  faith  for  He  who 
has  begun  a  good  work  in  us  will  go  on  com- 
pleting It.  It  maana  we  must  continually  go 
forward  by  constantly  teaching  and  prepar- 
ing our  youth  in  the  values  of  o\ir  precious 
Institutions  and  form  of  government. 
THx  PXMxirra  or  ths  cboics 
In  order  to  sharply  compare  the  elements 
of  this  great  conflict  of  civilizations.  It  is  well 
to  focus  our  sights  squarely  on  the  target. 
Under  communism  the  state  Is  suprema. 
Under  our  free  way  of  life  in  America  tha 
people  are  supreme.  Under  ctMnmunlsm  the 
class  Is  the  effective  unit  of  social  growth. 
Under  our  way  of  life  the  individual  Is  of 
surpassing  worth.  Under  communism,  in- 
dividual liberty  fades  away  and  completely 
disappears.  Under  otir  democratic  way.  In- 
dividual liberty  is  an  inalienable  right. 
Under  commimlsm  man  Is  the  servant  of 
the  state  while  under  the  free  way  of  life 
the  government  and  the  state  is  the  servant 
of  man.  Under  communism  the  iron  eur- 
tain  Is  dropped  and  the  dlcUtor  god  tells 
the  people  what  they  shall  think  and  what 
and  how  they  shall  act  and  conduct  them- 
selves. In  America  under  the  free  way  of 
life  each  Individual  has  the  o|q;)ortunlty  to 
present  his  own  point  of  view.  In  America 
free  public  discussion  of  all  subjects  is  of 
benefit  to  all  of  the  people.  Under  com- 
munism the  state  under  the  complete  au- 
thority of  the  dictator  rules  from  the  tsip 
down  while  under  the  American  free  way 
of  life  our  Government  servea  the  peopla 
from  tha  bottom  up. 

THS  CHOICS 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  ele- 
ments constituting  these  two  philosophies 
of  government,  as  widely  separated  as  the 
North  and  South  Poles,  it  seems  incredible 
that  any  Individual  having  good  sense  and  a 
free  choice  could  possibly  turn  to  commu- 
nism. Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  Individuals  who  have  openly 
endorsed  communism.  A  larger  number  en- 
dorses it  secretly.  Many  of  these  people 
were  born  in  other  lands  and  emigrated  to 
free  America  because  they  were  disaatlsfied 
with  their  former  restrictions  and  methods 
of  living.  Many  of  these  people  are  native- 
horn  Americans  and  have  never  experienced 
life  under  any  other  system  of  government. 
Some  endorse  eommunlsm  because  they 
have  failed  to  succeed  in  obtaining  some  po- 
sition or  objective  they  have  wanted  to 
achieve.  Others  endorse  communism  be- 
cause they  consider  it  smart  to  belong  to 
something  subversive  and  enjoy  being  tba 
object  as  well  as  the  subject  of  eonversaUon. 
Begardless   of   their   reasons   for   endorsing 
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communism  and  being  active  in  Communist 
organizations,  there  is  not  any  of  them  who 
would  give  up  the  advantages  of  our  free  way 
of  life  and  go  to  a  Communist  country  like 
Russia  to  live  under  their  endorsed  way  of 
life.  It  is  my  view,  however,  that  all  Amer- 
ican citlaens  who  endorse  communism  or  en- 
gage in  any  activities  of  the  Communist  or- 
ganization should  be  compelled  by  law  to 
sacrifice  their  citizenship  and  be  classified 
as  aliens  and  subject  to  the  laws  regarding 
aliens. 

Communism  is  a  threat  to  our  form  of 
government  and  our  way  of  life.  It  is  active 
here  in  our  own  country.  It  is  active  here 
in  our  own  Commonwealth  of  Maesachu- 
setts.  Many  who  should  have  better  sense 
engage  in  Its  activities.  Its  stock  In  trade  Is 
propaganda  and  false  information  designed 
to  cause  uiu-est  and  violence.  It  is  sold  to 
others  by  the  medium  of  Ideas  and  the  at- 
tractive phrase. 

CONCLUSIOM 

In  addition  to  the  constant  vigilance  of 
your  Government  and  the  powerful  work  of 
our  churches,  religious  leaders,  and  religious 
orgsnizatlons  our  country  must  depend  upon 
the  loyalty  and  faith  of  our  teachers.  This 
Is  particularly  true  of  the  teachers  of  youth. 
Depending  upon  your  sblllty  as  teachers  to 
mold  and  build  fine  characters  in  the  youth 
of  today  is  the  strength  and  morality  of  our 
country  tomorrow.  This  grest  responsibility 
together  with  all  that  your  work  means  to 
youth,  to  men.  and  women,  to  the  com- 
munities all  over  the  country,  to  democracy 
and  the  free  way  of  life  makes  teaching  a 
high — an  honorable  profession. 

The  educational  system  in  America  is  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  Is  a  free  system  in 
a  fraa  country  and  has  progressed  until  today 
w*ry  girl  and  boy  in  the  Nation  has  the 
opportunity  for  an  education.  This  oppor- 
tunity must  be  widened  for  within  the  free 
wsy  of  life  every  possible  advantage  must 
be  developed.  There  U  a  need  today  for 
additional  schools  and  an  Increara  in  our 
educational  facilities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. If  It  is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  financing  these  needs 
it  must  do  so  but  in  doing  so  it  must  not 
become  involved  In  any  degree  of  control. 
The  educational  system  must  remain  free  for 
within  this  freedom  is  the  strength  and 
character  that  makes  America  grest. 

In  view  of  these  Important  responsibilities, 
the  high  standards  and  fine  qualities  re- 
quired in  a  teacher  are  necessary.  Jliese 
requirements,  toi^ether  with  an  excellefit  ed- 
ucation and  training  are  possessed  by  the 
students  and  graduates  of  the  Lowell  State 
Teacher's  College.  The  graduates  of  this 
fine  institution  are  among  the  best  of  those 
anywhere  In  the  country.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son this  community  Is  proud  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  Lowell  State  Teachers  College.  It  is 
for  this  reason  we  are  so  pleased  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  this  wonderful  new  building.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  this  is  a  happy  reunion. 

Just  as  our  fighting  men  face  up  to  the 
enemy,  I  know  our  country  can  depend  on 
the  graduates  of  the  Lowell  State  Teachers 
College  to  face  up  to  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Msy  Gsd  bless  you  with 
health  and  strong  hearts  and  may  His  faith 
follow  you  in  your  daily  tasks. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  19.  1952 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Economic  Education  or  Eco- 
nomic Disaster."  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
BRiwsTEtl  hetore  the  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomic Education  in  Chicago.  111.,  on 
May  13.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Northwestern  University 
and  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Public  Re- 
lations Society  of  America  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  luncheon  session.  The 
life  of  a  Senator  is  brightened  by  many  in- 
vitations to  speak  before  people  who  are  con- 
tributing their  talent  to  public  affairs  and 
the  community  welfare.  This  Invitation, 
however,  holds  a  very  sjiecial  interest  for  me. 
"Economic  education,  or  economic  disaster." 
In  those  five  words,  the  sponsors  of  this  in- 
stitute have  selected  a  theme  that  is  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  every  American — a 
theme  of  momentous  significance  in  a  day 
when  it  seems  that  only  a  well-informed 
public  can  possibly  bring  to  a  halt  the  fiscal 
follies  that  are  swiftly  leading  the  Nation 
toward  economic  chaos. 

I  congratulate  the  public  relations  profes- 
sion for  recognizing  the  imperative  need  for 
economic  education.  I  congratulate  It  for 
taking  positive  and  Intelligent  action  to  rally 
public  opinion  behind  those  in  Congriss  who 
seek  to  restore  sanity  and  sound  principles 
to  the  operation  of  Government.  The  fact 
that  the  public  at  large  knows  as  much  as  it 
does  sbout  the  economic  facts  of  life  is  due 
in  vary  large  part  to  the  excellent  work  of 
public-relations  men  and  women,  and  to  the 
support  they  are  given  by  enlightened  busi- 
ness and  professional  and  other  leaders. 

PUBLIC  KSLATIONS 

I  am  told  that  this  Institute  is  predicated 
upon  a  feeling  that  the  public  relations  pro- 
fession, as  the  representative  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  the  professions,  has  a  great  obli- 
gation to  the  public  welfare  and  the  common 
good,  an  obligation  which  is  inseparable 
from  its  obligations  to  its  clients.  I  con- 
sider that  the  best  example  of  public  rela- 
tions in  the  public  interest  that  I  have  seen. 
Discussions  such  as  those  being  held  In  your 
session  today  can  do  a  great  deal  toward  re- 
viving responsible  individual  participation 
in  our  local.  State,  and  National  Govern- 
ments. 

During  the  very  short  time  I  have  been  In 
Chicago  today,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  only  a  few  of  you  personally.  Yet 
I  do  not  feel  like  a  stranger  here.  I  feel 
that  I  know  quite  a  bit  about  you. 

HIDDSN  TASKS 

For  example.  I  know  that  on  the  average 
you  and  your  family  pay  $700  annually  In 
hidden  taxes — those  pernicious  little  levies 
that  start  out  on  somebody  else's  ledger  and 
always  end  up  in  our  bills.  I  know  that 
nearly  £50  of  such  taxes  were  included  In 
the  cost  of  your  house.  That  spring  bonnet, 
which  was  such  a  bargain,  and  which  looks 
so  handsome  on  the  lovely  lady  here,  car- 
ried 150  taxes  of  which  you  may  be  un- 
aware— 34  more  than  your  husband's  suit. 
I  know  that  the  cost  of  that  loaf  of  bread 
that  was  delivered  this  morning  Includes 
151  hidden  taxes.  The  egg  you  had  for 
breakfast  accounted  for  an  even  100  taxes. 
If  you  cooked  it  for  three  minutes,  by  the 
time  It  was  ready  the  National  Government 
had  spent  $360,000,  of  your  money,  and  col- 
lected $288,000  in  taxes. 

The  Government  is  cooking  its  golden  eggs 
at  a  fantastically  high  rate  of  speed,  't 
hasn't  yet  quite  cooked  its  own  goose,  but 
it  has  the  oven  going  fuU  blast. 

The  problem  of  tax  reform  Is  Just  one  of 
the  many  problems  In  economic  education 
which  we  face  today.    It  is  one  of  the  most 


pressing — and  one  that  requires  more  knowl- 
edge An  the  part  of  the  citizen.  As  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  once  said  about  hid- 
den taxes,  and  I  quote:  "It  is  to  tlM  ad- 
vantage of  the  individual  that  he  sees 
through  the  tax  smoke  screen  which  the  ex- 
perts have  laid  down — that  he  feels  the 
pain  of  what  has  been  devised  to  be  pain- 
less." 

ECONOMT    ZM    OOVEXNMENT 

Inextricably  entwined  with  the  problem  of 
tax  reform  is  the  problem  of  Government 
economy.  Already  the  Federal  Government 
tises  up  71  cents  out  of  each  tax  dollar. 
And  it  is  seeking  more.  The  national  debt 
stands  at  $230,000,000.000— nearly  a  blUlon 
dollars  for  every  person  In  this  room.  A 
profligate  Government  hurts  all  of  us.  It 
depletes  ovir  savings;  It  mortgages  our  chil- 
dren's future;  it  lowers  our  standard  of  Uv- 
ing;  It  endangers  our  national  defense.  It 
represents  a  very  real,  very  present  problem 
In  economic  education. 

piTBLic  opunoir 

Congress  must  accept  its  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  we  find  our  country  today.  Bo  must 
the  public.  Congress  must  strive  to  keep 
the  public  aware  of  the  economic  situation. 
The  public  must  seek  to  learn.  Democracy 
requires  the  active  participation  of  every 
citizen  in  the  affairs  of  government,  but 
only  an  Informed  citizen  can  participate  In- 
telligently. There  Is  where  you  In  the  pub- 
lic-relations profession  have  your  greatest 
opportunity,  your  greatest  responsibility, 
your  greatest  challenge.  If  the  public-re- 
lations profession  can  help  to  build  an  in- 
formed, articulate  public  opinion,  we  in  Con- 
gress w'U  have  a  strong  weapon  with  which 
to  face  the  forces  of  extravagance,  the  forces 
of  socialization. 

I  often  have  been  asked  whether  there 
really  is  any  use  In  talking  with  or  writing 
to  your  Congressmen;  whether  Members  of 
Congress  actually  use  recess  periods  to  re- 
port to  their  constitutents,  and  to  leam 
from  them  what  they  want  Congress  to  do 
both  for  their  local  areas  and  for  the  Nation. 
Believe  me;  yes,  we  do.  Congressmen  have  to 
be  good  public -relations  people  or  they  will 
be  ex-Congressmen.  We  have  a  twofold  ob- 
ligation— to  listen  as  well  as  to  speak. 

Americans  will  forgive  a  man  who  differs 
with  them,  but  they  will  not  forgive  him 
for  a  lack  of  courage.  Americans  will  select  a 
forthright  man  who  differs  with  them  on 
some  points  rather  than  one  who  uses  weasel 
words  to  win  support.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  a  class  of  politician  who  feels  that  op- 
portunism and  compromise  are  the  tools  of 
political  success.  Such  politicians  attempt 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  That  theory  of 
political  survival  Is  fading,  I  am  happy  to 
say.  And  the  theory  on  which  this  con- 
ference Is  based — the  simple,  sound  theory  of 
real  pubUc  service — has  became  the  nem- 
esis of  political  opportunism. 

PAKT-TIMX   CITIZENS 

We  often  hear  people  express  doubt  about 
the  real  effectiveness  of  trying  to  create  or 
mold  or  change  public  opinion.  Don't  ever 
seU  short  the  power  of  your  voice — if  it  Is 
backed  by  real  conviction.  Don't  ever  let 
bureaucrats  convince  you  that  the  right  of 
petition  no  longer  is  yours.  That  la  the 
route  to  dictatorship.  One  place  where  the 
public,  like  Congress,  occasionally  has  failed, 
was  when  It  has  slipped  Into  a  feeling  of 
hopelessness,  and  let  Its  own  powers  go  by 
default.  In  today's  complex  civilization,  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  part-time  citizens.  If 
we  disapprove,  we  must  protest.  We  must 
conscientiously  and  continually  watch  the 
operation  of  o\u-  Government.  We  must 
keep  ourselves  weU  informed  on  tha  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life. 

Yes:  we  in  Congress  do  listen  to  our  con- 
stituents. We  are  grateful  for  and  pay  close 
attention  to  your  letters.    I  have  heard  it 
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■aid  th»t  If  every  American  wrote  one  letter 
a  year  to  hla  representatives  In  Congress,  w 
would  not  need  to  fear  for  our  freedonas. 
Your  letter,  like  your  vote.  doe«  count.  You 
can  take  that  from  a  man  who  la  running 
for  reelection. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Parliament  are  the  two  greatest  for- 
ums in  the  world  today.  Although  the  poli- 
cies enunciated  there  may  at  times  diverge 
from  the  direct  line  of  true  public  opinion, 
the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  citi- 
zens usually  are  expressed  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  those  two  legislative  bodies. 

KXJCtrTlVB   UStraPATIOIT 

In  these  forums  many  of  the  great  deci- 
sions on  international  affairs  are  made  even 
though  there  has  been  an  iinfortunate  and 
dangerous  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
national  administration  in  this  coimtry  to 
act  without  congressional  authorization  or 
consultation  in  these  matters.  It  is  a  shame- 
ful thing  that  there  are  those  today  in  this 
country  who  would  remove  foreign  policy 
from  the  realm  of  open  discussion,  and  who 
would  bar  it  as  an  issue  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion campaigns.  The  American  public  Is  en- 
titled to  a  fuU.  fair  airing  of  o\ir  inter- 
national activltlcfl,  and  you  may  be  sure  they 
are  going  to  get  it. 

Congress  was  conceived  by  the  founding 
fathers  not  only  as  a  legislative  body,  but 
also  to  serve  as  a  brake  against  administra- 
tive excesses  and  as  the  people's  "hair  shirt" 
fo."  the  Executive.  Just  as  Congress  keyed  a 
great  public  protest  against  an  earlier  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court,  so  Is  It  today  the  sounding  board  for 
public  protest  against  the  current  adminis- 
tration's asstunptlon  of  inherent  and  un- 
touchable power  to  seise  private  property. 

I  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  will  never  stand 
Idly  by  while  any  President  dons  the  mantle 
of  divine  right  and  attempts  to  put  him- 
self above  the  Constitution.  Only  if  Con- 
gress— and  the  p>eople — lose  or  abdicate  their 
powers,  will  the  executive  department  be- 
come too  Strong,  too  irresponsive  to  the 
wtatoM  of  the  people  it  serves. 

The  Senate  was  created  not  only  to  rep- 
resent the  will  of  the  majority,  but  also,  by 
the  distribution  of  Its  membership,  to  give  a 
strong  voice  to  the  minority  and  to  prevent 
the  concentration  of  too  much  power  In  one 
man  or  in  certain  areas  of  population.  How 
well  the  Senate  has  measvired  up  to  this  re- 
sponalblUty,  I  leave  to  you  to  decide.  We 
cannot  den  ,  I  fear,  that  it  has  failed  in  some 
Instances  during  the  past  two  decades. 

During  the  past  30  years,  the  Congress, 
in  my  opinion,  often  has  gone  along  too 
wUUngly  in  permitting  an  emergency  type 
of  Government  to  exist  and  to  continue.  On 
some  occasions,  I  fear,  it  may  have  deserved 
the  critlciam  that  it  had  become  a  "rubber 
stamp"  for  the  Executive.  Although  many 
of  the  almost  dictatorial  actions  by  the 
executive  department  resulted  not  so  much 
from  an  abdication  of  power  by  Congress 
as  from  a  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Execu- 
tive, nevertheless,  there  have  been  times 
when  we  in  Congress  failed  to  act  as  the 
catalyst  which  might  have  produced  strong 
public  opinion  against  such  actions. 

I  sincerely  believe,  however — and  the  rec- 
ord proves — that  Congress  is  beginning  to 
reassert  its  prerogatives.  I  also  predict  that 
after  next  November's  elections  you  will  see 
a  great  deal  more  Independence  and  sggres- 
siv«  leadership  on  Capitol  Hill. 

MAINS  n>KA 

In  my  home  State  we  refer  to  common 
sense  and  common  decency  in  government 
as  the  *aialne  idea."  In  Washington  I  have 
tried  to  make  that  my  main  idea,  and  to- 
gether with  a  steadfast  group  of  legislators 
have  advocated  and  pleaded  for  sound  eco- 
nomics in  the  Federal  Government.  During 
the  so-called  rubber  stamp  era,  however, 
ciMplte  the  efforts  of  those  In  both  parties 


who  fought  for  economy,  the  Congress  con- 
tinued to  authorize  millions  upon  mUllona 
of  dollars  for  unnecessary,  wasteful  expendi- 
tures. Now,  though,  and  to  its  everlasting 
credit.  Congress  Is  scrutinizing  carefully  the 
never-ending  demands  for  more  and  more 
tax  funds  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

The  problem  of  Government  efficiency  and 
economy  Is,  of  course,  not  solely  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress.  The  people  must  elect 
Presidents  who  believe  In  such  sound  phi- 
losophies too — for  the  executive  has  great 
power  in  fiscal  affairs  and  also  has  the  power 
of  veto  over  congressional  action. 

If  the  people  are  to  help  Congress  bring 
about  economy  and  solvency — and  If  they 
are  going  to  elect  executives  and  legislators 
who  recognize  that  objective — they  must 
know  the  basic  facts  abcut  our  economic 
life.  All  of  us  must  realize  that  in  our  com- 
plex, modern  civilization,  we  are  in  much 
danger  of  spending  our  way  into  socialism, 
dictatorship,  and  loss  of  liberty  than  we  are 
of  losing  it  through  foreign  aggression. 

WHAT  IS  THS  LIMITT 

Have  we  reached  the  limit  of  our  economic 
ability  as  a  Nation  to  pay?  How  much 
longer  can  our  national  economy  stand  the 
strain?  Should  there  be  a  specific  limit  on 
the  Federal  income-tax  rate? 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  25  percent 
of  income  should  be  the  statutory  limit  on 
taxes.  Whatever  may  be  the  maximum  and 
proper  limitation.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
understand  the  dangers  of  continiUng  the 
philosophy  of  "tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend, 
elect  and  elect."  Government  itself  cannot 
create  wealth.  In  fact,  it  has  reached  the 
point  in  otir  time  when,  by  ruinous  taxation 
and  wasteful  spending,  the  Government 
actually  is  destroying  real  and  potential 
wealth  for  all  the  American  people.  It  Is  not 
only  great  Industries  that  feel  the  st'^-ln. 
Little  business  and  every  individual  on  a 
payroll  feels  the  Increasing  pinch  as  well. 

■XTBXATKraACT  KMOWS  MO  LIMIT 

Bureaucratic  government  feeds  on  thoee 
Who  maintain  It.  It  not  only  strives  to  re- 
tain its  powers:  it  constantly  reaches  out 
for  more  powers  and  it  continually  Increases 
In  slxe.  Instinctively,  It  abhors  economy. 
The  aristocracy  of  bureaucracy  is  determined 
by  bigness — bigness  in  size  and  in  expense. 
As  government  grows,  the  people  pay  the 
price  in  Increasing  taxes,  both  direct  and 
hidden — and  what  comes  back  to  them  In 
eventiial  services  (x^  benefits  Is  tragically  dis- 
proportionate to  the  money  that  originally 
poured  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  general  misuse  of  the  people's  money 
is  the  result  of  having  too  much.  We  know 
that  individuals  cant  buy  happiness — that 
a  person  who  acquires  too  much  money  too 
easily  is  likely  to  lose  a  sense  of  values,  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  the  will  to  work  and 
the  will  to  Improve.  The  same  is  true  of 
government.  During  the  p&st  ao  years  the 
Government  has  been  striking  It  richer  and 
richer,  with  too  little  protest  from  the  public 
and  with  too  few  strings  attached  to  the 
windfall.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  not 
only  reckless,  unwise  spending,  but  also  a 
dangerous  disregard  for  the  fundamental 
laws  of  economics. 

These  are  laws  which  neither  a  family 
nor  a  government  can  ignore  except  at  Its 
own  peril.  These  are  laws  which  every  citi- 
zen can  understand  as  well  as  he  can  under- 
stand that  he  cant  live  on  caviar  and  buy 
champagne  for  the  neighbors  If  his  Income 
calls  for  hambtirgers  and  coffee. 

It's  as  simple  as  that — and  you  men  and 
women  of  the  public  relations  profession 
know  better  than  sny  group  in  the  United 
States,  how  to  clarify  complex  problems,  how 
to  state  them  in  simple,  understandable 
terms. 

That's  why  I  am  talking  to  you  today. 

Let  me  give  Just  a  few  example*  of  some 
of  the  major  developments  and  symptoms 
which  should  provide  adequate  warning  of 


the  dangers  ahead,  which  thinking,  capabla 
citizens  must  find  means  to  clarify  and  dis- 
cuss and  resolve. 

In  March  of  1929  the  Federal  Oovemment 
had  587.665  civilian  employees.  Today  the 
Federal  Government  has  2,530.891  civilian 
employees — an  Increase  of  almost  a  full 
2,000,000  in  the  past  38  years. 

Furthermore,  during  March  of  this  year 
the  number  of  Federal  civilian  employeee 
was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  500  every 
day. 

Think  what  that  means.  Look  around  you. 
If  the  Government  hiring  was  done  around 
the  clock,  by  this  time  today  there  would 
be  a  group  of  new  employees  e<;ual  to  the 
size  of  this  audience.  By  the  end  of  the  day, 
the  Government  would  have  employed  an- 
other group  of  similar  size.  And  that  sort  of 
payroll  padding  has  been  going  on,  day  after 
day,  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  American  people  now  are  paying  near- 
ly 30  percent  of  the  national  Income  in  Fed- 
eral taxes,  and  In  the  past  30  years  a  total 
of  one-fourth  of  the  national  income  has 
gone  Into  the  Federal  Treasury.  In  thosa 
same  20  years  the  Federal  Government  haa 
spent  the  equivalent  of  80  percent  of  the 
national  Income. 

The  Federal  debt  amassed  in  that  30-year 
period  amounts  to  double  the  aaesMed  valtM 
of  all  real  and  personal  property  In  tbe 
United  States.  Moreover,  on  the  basis  of 
offldal  Government  budget  estimates,  the 
national  debt  on  July  1.  1954,  will  be  close 
to  $300.000.000.000— and  all  of  thU.  mind 
you.  Is  happening  during  years  of  prosper- 
ity. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1953.  which  was  pre- 
sented in  January  of  this  year,  will  give  ua 
the  eighteenth  Federal  deficit  in  31  years. 

The  number  of  people  who  live  wholly  or 
partially  off  public  funds  is  constantly  In- 
creasing. About  17.000.000  Americans  today 
are  receiving  regular  payments  of  one  kind 
or  another  directly  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. An  sddltlonal  8.000.000  are  on  the 
rolls  of  the  States,  counties,  and  cities.  That 
makes  a  total  of  25.000,000  persons,  who  wltb 
their  fsimllles  constitute  an  alarmingly  high 
proportion  of  the  i>opulatloiL. 

WOaiA     WKL.rABX 

Many  very  sincere  people  feel  that  in 
spite  of  this  tumultuous  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment— in  spite  of  the  urgent  need  to 
bring  under  control  a  bureaucracy  runninc 
amuck — we  should  not  turn  our  faces  hocne- 
ward  now,  but  should  concentrate  on  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  No  one,  I  dare  say, 
has  more  pride  In  America's  role  of  world 
leadership  than  I.  I  am  fully  aware  of  our 
Nation's  great  destiny  of  helpfulness  to  Ita 
neighbors,  and  its  God-given  sbillty  to  help. 
I  do  not  shun  our  country's  responsibllltlea 
as  a  member  of  the  world  community.  But 
I  do  submit,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
whatever  form  It  may  take,  whatever  philos- 
ophy it  may  espouse,  no  sound  and  equitable 
foreign  policy  can  be  built  upon  a  weak 
and  Inequitable  domestic  structure. 

STBONG  AMKBICA 

Destruction  of  our  capacity  to  maintain 
decent  living  standards  and  freedom  for  our 
own  people  is  the  Inevitable  result  of  ex- 
cessive taxation  and  spending,  of  burgeon- 
ing bureaucracy  and  unrealistic  fiscal  policy. 
With  that  capacity  destroyed,  how  can  we 
hope  to  withstand  aggression  from  abraadt 
What  will  it  avail  the  world  If  we  dissipate 
our  sovereign  strength,  if  we  blindly  tear 
away  the  material  and  moral  solidity  that 
has  made  America  the  last  great  fortress  of 
freedom?  No:  our  greatest  obligation  to 
the  world  Is  to  remain  strong. 

Remaining  strong  Is  in  large  part  the  re- 
sponsibility of  American  citizens.  Sotmd 
Government  and  sound  economy,  like  char- 
ity, begin  at  home.  As  Individual  citlaens 
we  are  cloae  to  the  grass  roots  of  our  Oov- 
ernment.   As  Individuals  In  youx  home  com- 
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munlty,  you  know  what  costly  tax-financed 
projects  are  truly  necessary,  and  which  ones 
are  not.  Tou  can  sense  the  very  real  con- 
cern felt  by  charitable  and  religious  groufM 
over  the  way  In  which  the  noble  work  of 
charity  more  and  more  is  being  discarded 
and  taken  over  by  socialistic  Government 
agencies.  The  more  we  turn  to  paternalis- 
tic bureaucracy,  the  more  we  dull  our  God- 
given  incentive  to  care  for  our  own. 

There  is  a  sound,  basic  philosophy  of 
American  Government  that  every  spokesman 
In  this  room  for  a  btulness,  a  profession,  a 
labor  group,  an  Industry,  or  an  institution 
of  any  kind  should  preach  every  day  of  his 
life :  "Never  go  to  Government  for  something 
you  can  do  for  yourself." 

Have  courage  in  opposing  wasteful  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  even  though  they  may  be 
popular  among  many  of  your  fellow  citi- 
zens. If  we  ttim  all  our  problems  over  to 
Government,  then  we  have  not  yet  begun  to 
see  high  taxation — or  bad  Government— or 
loss  of  our  liberty. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  that  ttM  United 
States  has  not  gone  as  far  down  the  road  to 
socialism  as  England,  is  that  business.  In- 
dustry, and  the  professions  have  sought  to 
earn  and  maintain  good  public  relations. 

paorxssiON  or  pubuc  azuknoMs 
Unfortunately,  of  course,  a  few  members 
of  the  public  relations  profession.  like  some 
Members  of  Congress.  stUl  have  only  a  paro- 
chial understanding  of  their  responsibilities. 
It  Is  one  of  the  great  vices  of  bureaucracy 
that  the  taxpayers'  money  can  be  misused 
to  propagandize  the  bureaucrats  Into  even 
greater  power.  There  are  more  than  4.000 
public  relations  people  employed  by  our  Fed- 
eral bureaiu,  and  their  major  purpose  in  life 
sometimes  seems  to  be  to  convince  the  rest 
of  the  country  that  their  bureaus  are  un- 
touchable, that  the  Nation  would  fall,  and 
heaven  knows  what  cataclysm  would  follow 
if  their  precious  budgets  were  trimmed.  For- 
tunately, that  Is  not  the  public  relations 
conception  of  all  of  these  highly  artlcuut* 
people. 

But  m  too  many  caeee,  tbe  hatchet  men  of 
Government  make  it  their  business  to  abuse 
and  malign  the  business  world  with  its  own 
tax  money.  They  are  attacking  the  Initia- 
tive system  by  which  we — and  they — live. 
Recently  we  have  had  in  Congress  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  attempts  to  hamper  industry  in 
Its  Important  work  of  Institutional  and  edu- 
eatlonal  advertising — one  of  tbe  finest  means 
of  communicating  to  millions  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  economic  facts.  As  you  un- 
doubtedly know,  removal  of  such  sdvertising 
from  the  tax-deductible  classification,  has 
been  suggested.  Certainly  such  an  act  is  in 
no  way  Justified. 

Such  actions,  you  In  the  business  world 
and  in  education,  and  In  public  affairs, 
should  new  with  alarm.  Of  this  X  can  as- 
sure you :  No  majority  in  the  Senate  is  going 
to  keep  business  from  using  Its  own  funds 
to  defend  Its  own  rights.  But  public  rela- 
tions people  hsve  a  great  responsibility  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  their  profession — 
to  prevent  the  misuse  of  the  communications 
media  for  selfish,  destructive  ends,  or  for  any 
use  inimical  to  the  public  good. 

I  want  to  read  a  statement  with  which 
those  of  you  in  the  profession  may  be  fa- 
miliar. It  appears  In  the  Journal  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Public  Relations,  and 
Is  part  of  a  memorandum  outlining  sugges- 
tions for  the  formation  of  an  International 
Public  Relations  Association — a  most  note- 
worthy project,  by  the  way.  The  paragraph 
I  refer  to  reads  In  part,  and  I  quote: 

"In  the  Government  section  of  society  the 
•  •  •  information  officer  •  •  •  Is  not 
an  advertising  man  in  Government  service: 
neither  may  he  preach  a  goep>el  of  Govern- 
ment propaganda.  His  task  is  to  give  infor- 
mation on  ths  facts  and  motives  of  Govern- 
ment policy,  to  avoid  mlsimderstandlng  and 


to  promote  general  understanding;  not  to 
kill  criticism,  but  to  further  discussion." 
End  of  quote. 

Let  me  repeat:  "Neither  may  he  preach  a 
gospel  of  Government  propaganda."  His 
task  is  to  promote  general  understanding; 
not  to  kill  criticism,  but  to  further  discus- 
sion." 

That  is  a  superb  statement  of  ideals.  It  is 
an  extension  Into  the  governmental  field  of 
public  relations  a  code  that  is  the  goal  of 
ail  high-minded  public-relations  men  and 
women  in  every  field.  No  public-relations 
program  serves  its  client  well  if  it  does  a  dis- 
service to  Its  community.  This  Is  the  first 
community-wide  public-relations  confer- 
ence 1  have  seen.  I  believe  that  the  objec- 
tives of  this  conference  are  significant  and 
highly  lmp>ortant  to  Chicago  and  the  Nation. 
Those  objectives  indicate  that  your  profes- 
sion has  found  It  can  continue  to  perform  a 
remarkable  Job  for  American  institutions — 
its  clients — and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
solid  contribution  to  the  public  good.  I  be- 
lieve that  conferences  such  as  this  are  the 
most  significant  and  Important  move  In  pub- 
lic relations  today,  for  this  pattern  discloses 
a  constantly  widening  horizon  and  a  real 
understanding  of  the  principles  that  make 
all  American  institutions  possible. 

Public  relations  is  the  youngest  of  all  pro- 
fessions, but  no  profession  has  a  greater  ob- 
ligation or  a  greater  opportunity  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  It  can 
do  much  to  achieve  that  universal  under- 
sUndlng  that  will  bring  men  of  good  will 
closer  together  than  any  formal,  legallsUc 
organization  could  ever  do. 

To  you  In  the  public-relations  profession 
I  say:  Raise  your  standards  high.  Place  your 
code  of  ethics  upon  the  highest  level  of  hu- 
man morality.  In  your  role  as  economic 
educators,  keep  integrity  and  truth  as  your 
most  precious  possessions.  It  won't  htirt 
business.  It  will  strengthen  the  most  won- 
derfully wrought  way  of  life  the  world  haa 
ever  seen.  Without  economic  education,  we 
shall  have  economic  disaster  In  this  country. 
But  with  effective  economic  education,  we 
can  continue  free  and  strong,  and  as  the 
successful  defender  of  liberty  in  a  troubled 
world. 


Tht  Next  Step  m  EnraiMtii  Rtcoroy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MIWlfSSOTA 

IN  THl  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  19.  19S2 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
prepared  by  me  entitled  'The  Next  Step 
In  European  Recovery."  This  article  ap- 
peared in  the  February  1952  issue  of 
Europe  Today  and  Tomorrow,  Interna- 
tional Bulletin  of  the  European  Move- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Tkx  Nkxt  Step  in  ErraoPXAN  Rkcovbt 

(By  Hon.  Hitbkxt  H.  Humphset) 

(Senator  Hiticphxzt,  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota, Is  an  outstanding  liberal  and  one  of 
the  most  internationally  minded  Members 
of  the  American  Senate.  The  American 
Committee  on  United  Europe  attaches  great 
Importance  to  his  views,  as  they  are  repre- 
sentative of  that  body  of  public  opinion 
which  is  most  dedicated  to  full  American 
participation  in  International  affairs.) 


I  think  It  is  generally  accepted  that  Ameri- 
cans have  a  great  stake  in  Western  Europe. 
We  are  bound  to  this  strategic  and  historio 
area  by  ties  of  family,  custom,  law.  econo- 
mies, and  politics.  Even  those  who  by  their 
words  and  actions  seek  to  isolate  America 
from  the  Western  European  area  find  it  im- 
possible to  ignore  the  close  bonds  between 
our  peoples.  The  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment, as  expressed  ttmiugh  the  laws  of  the 
Congress  and  through  the  action  of  our 
State  Department,  places  us  in  intimate  as- 
sociation and  partnership  with  the  Western 
European  countries.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  their  problems  are  ours.  Our  actions  in- 
fluence their  political  and  economic  policies. 
Their  accomplishments  or  failures  either 
strengthen  or  weaken  our  position.  We  are 
as  one.  bound  together  In  a  common  pur- 
pose for  the  foreseeable  future.  It  Is  be- 
cause of  this  evident  fact  of  partnership,  for- 
malized by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  underwritten  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  other  policies  and  pro- 
grams, that  every  American  must  take  a 
keen  Interest  in  the  Europe  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

Recently  the  Congress  of  the  United  Ststes 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Council  of 
Europe  at  Strasbourg  for  a  Joint  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Consultative  As- 
sembly and  a  delegation  of  the  American 
Congress.  It  was  at  this  historic  conference 
between  legislators  that  many  of  the  com- 
plex problems  of  the  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  were 
frankly  and  openly  discussed.  There  was 
none  of  the  formality  that  comes  with  high- 
level  meetings  of  foreign  ministers  and  heads 
of  stste.  It  was  the  "give  and  take"  of  elected 
political  representatives.  It  was  best  charac- 
terized by  its  frankness.  Its  candor,  and  at 
times  Its  pointed  and  Incisive  discussion  of 
the  political  and  economic  frvistratlons  of 
the  free  world. 

It  was  here  that  such  subjects  as  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  rearmament  was  discussed 
in  all  of  Its  ramifications.  It  was  at  Stras- 
bourg that  representatives  of  the  Europtean 

ParliamenU  brought  out  into  the  open  their 
doubts  about  political  federation  and  eco- 
nomic integration.  It  was  here  where 
friendly,  wUllng  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors from  America  stated  in  no  uncer- 
tain words  the  Imperative  necessity  of  West- 
ern Europe  to  get  together,  to  unite  Its  po- 
litical and  economic  forces,  and  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  creating  tto»  etreagUi 
that  comes  from  unity. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  a  delegate  at  that 
conference  and  subsequently  spent  several 
weeks  in  Europe  visiting  the  political  leaders 
and  hundreds  of  the  common  folk  of  the 
Western  European  countries.  I  came  away 
with  definite  Impressions. 

It  is  imperative  that  Americans  and  Etiro- 
peans  alike  recognize  the  nature  of  the  men- 
ace that  seeks  to  destroy  them,  namely,  to- 
talitarian communism.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  Russia  has  integrated  her  empire 
Into  one  political  and  economic  unit.  She 
has  done  this  through  force  and  brutality, 
but  she  has  done  it.  She  brings  to  bear 
upon  Western  Europe  snd  the  free  world  the 
full  weight  and  force  of  this  tremendous  em- 
pire under  one  command  and  with  one  ob- 
jective. It  appears  to  me  that  you  cannot 
defeat  a  totalitarian  monster  by  having  tm- 
coordlnated.  fragmentized,  separate,  and  dis- 
tinct independent  political  and  economio 
units. 

Western  Europe  Is  potentially  much 
stronger  than  the  Soviet  system.  Western 
Europe,  plus  the  United  States.  Is  Immeastir- 
ably  stronger  in  terms  of  Industrial  capacity, 
natural  resources,  and  the  skill  and  ability 
of  its  people  than  tbe  Soviet  satellite  system. 
But  we  are  not  arguing  theories  nor  can  In- 
ternational communism  under  the  diraettcm 
of  the  Kremlin  t>e  defeated  or  checked  by  the 
eloquent  logic  of  sound  theory.  Tbe  Soviet 
system  represents  power,  tlie  power  of  mlU-. 
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tai7  might,  Isdustrtal  production,  and  the 
power  of  an  Mtee. 

This  power  faoee  to  the  west  as  well  aa  to 
the  east.  It  prsasea  hard  upon  the  countrlea 
at  Western  Europe.  It  ts  a  power  mass  press- 
ing upon  a  loosely  knit  cofUltlon  of  Inde- 
pouJent  nation  states — Independent  and 
relatively  uncoordinated  economic  systems. 
This  Is  the  "real  politik"  of  Western  Europe. 
These  are  the  real  facta  of  the  political  real- 
ities of  the  European  Continent.  On  the 
one  band,  there  la  a  regimented,  organized, 
disciplined,  and  directed  power.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  free,  disorganised,  dis- 
united, and  semlcoordlnated  group  of 
nations. 

It  ts  because  of  the  very  existence  of  this 
political -economic  picture  of  Western  Europe 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  the 
kfutual  Security  Act  of  1961  has  expressed 
the  policy  of  our  Government  and  our  people 
as  being  directed  toward  the  political  fed- 
eration and  economic  Integration  of  our 
Western  European  partners.  This  is  more 
than  a  pious  hope  or  a  formal  political  pro- 
nouncement. It  represents  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  one  great  weakness  of  our  part- 
nerahlp.  It  is  a  call  to  action,  and  It  may 
well  be  translated  Into  a  directive,  insofar 
as  tbe' policy  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
•cmed  In  Its  relationship  in  Western  Europe. 
Europe  hns  made  great  strides  since  the 
end  of  World  War  11.  Here  Is  an  area  that 
was  devastated  by  bomb  and  fire.  Its  com- 
Bunlcation  system  wrecked,  Its  capital  dis- 
sipated, and  its  resources  exploited  and  se- 
verely damaged.  This  was  the  picture  of 
Europe  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  was 
to  this  set  of  circumstances  that  American 
soonomlc  aid  was  directed. 

The  rehabilitation  of  Western  Europe  Is 
truly  miraculous.  Out  of  the  ashes,  cities 
have  been  rebuilt.  Industry  is  back  into  pro- 
duction. The  people  are  at  work.  But  there 
Is  something  wrong  and  that  something  must 
ke  corrected  unless  the  Investment  which 
America  and  her  partners  in  Western  E'urope 
have  made  to  date  In  Europ>ean  recovery  Is 
to  be  lost.  The  reports  of  BCA.  the  statlslcal 
tabulations  of  the  government  ministries  of 
Western  EXvopean  countries,  tell  us  that  In 
almost  every  Instance  production  is  above 
prewar  levels  and  yet  there  is  trouble.  Inse- 
eurtty,  and  instability.  Why?  There  is  no 
raady  or  easy  answer  but  there  are  certain 
factors  which  are  revealing. 

Plrst,  the  pop\ilation  of  Western  Europe 
Is  expanding. 

Second,  the  war  drained  off  excess  capital. 
Europe  has  no  fat,  no  reserves.  The  years  of 
Naal  occupation  not  only  exploited  the 
human  resources  of  Western  Europe  but  also 
the  productive  and  natural  resoiirces  of  fac- 
tories, mines,  forests,  and  land.  Added  to  all 
this  Is  the  sheer  Impact  of  ph3^1cal  shock 
and  emotional  fatigue  which  is  the  product 
of  a  world  war.  Then,  to  top  it  all,  there  Is 
the  constant  relentless  pressure  of  Commu- 
DlBt  Infiltration,  subversion,  and  the  threat 
of  military  aggression.  This  Is  the  picture 
that  we  see.  These  are  the  sources  of  weak- 
ness that  are  all  too  often  covered  over  by 
the  statistical  tables  and  the  production 
figures. 

The  great  effort  that  has  gone  Into  replac- 
ing capital  goods,  destroyed  by  war  and  ob- 
solete from  age,  has  greatly  curtailed  Im- 
provement In  living  standards  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  In  most  countries  there 
is  relatively  full  employment  but  at  low 
wage :.  The  cost  of  living  has  shot  up  to 
dizzy  heights.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of 
food  In  the  shops  but  very  little  on  the 
tables  of  the  workers.  Big  Industry  is  pro- 
ducing but  the  people  are  not  consuming. 
The  purchasing  power  Just  isnt  there.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  Prance,  Italy.  Austria, 
and  Germany.  TTiere  Is  social  unrest.  There 
la  an  instability  in  the  fabric  of  society  which 
Is  reflected  in  the  political  Institutions.  The 
an-out  effort,  and  It  has  been  a  remarkable 
one.  to  rebuild  the  basic  plant  and  capital 


structure  must  be  matched  by  an  e<iulTaIent 
effort  and  program  to  lift  the  standard  at 
living. 

Yes,  Europe  needs  a  new  deal  but  that 
new  deal  wUl  not  come  about  by  slavish 
adherence  to  the  economic  practices  of  the 
past  and  pagan  worship  of  the  legal  fic- 
tion of  national  sovereignty.  If  Western 
Europe  Is  to  lift  herself  out  of  the  quag- 
mire of  political  and  economic  distress,  she 
must  unite.  At  least  she  must  begin  the 
process  of  political  and  economic  unification. 
The  balance  of  power  technique  of  nine- 
teenth century  diplomacy  worked  fairly  well 
because  it  was  accomplished  by  balancing  off 
a  number  of  independent  nation  states.  This 
situation  no  longer  prevails.  Eastern  Europe 
Is  In  the  Soviet  Empire,  united,  integrated, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Kremlin. 
Western  Europe  finds  herself  divided  and 
sick. 

It  should  not  be  concluded  that  all  ts  well 
in  the  Soviet  Empire.  To  be  sure,  there  Is 
weakness  there.  My  argument  is  that  West- 
em  Europe  ts  dissipating  her  energy  through 
the  failure  to  federate.  I  am  confident  that 
the  standard  of  living  In  Western  Europe  is 
superior  to  that  In  the  east  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  ineiistire  our  accompliahments  by 
the  yardstick  of  Communist  standards.  What 
we  seek  for  ourselves  and  for  our  neighbors 
Is  not  Just  a  mere  subsistence  and  a  tenuous 
security  that  has  been  purchased  at  the  price 
of  misery  and  depression. 

Western  Europe  In  her  people  and  her 
economy  Is  rich  in  industrial  skills,  art,  litera- 
ture, science  and  research,  management  and 
labor,  factories  and  land.  Every  American 
Is  Impressed  with  the  intensity  of  develop- 
ment In  the  Western  European  countries. 
The  care  of  the  land  and  the  forests  seu  a 
standard  to  which  America  could  well  strive. 
But  Western  Europe  is  heavily  populated.  It 
takes  a  thriving,  expanding  economy  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  300.000,000  peqple.  It 
Is  In  the  great  ranks  of  the  ordinary  people 
tliat  there  Is  so  much  frustration.  This  is 
particularly  true  amongst  the  young.  They 
see  no  hope  for  the  future,  no  opportunities. 
This  need  not  be.  because  Western  Europe 
has  all  the  tools  to  do  a  better  Job,  but  lu 
tools  are  dispersed.  They  have  never  been 
properly  organized  for  maximum  tise  and 
production. 

What  Western  Europe  needs  is  a  broader 
market,  a  greater  marketing  area.  This  calls 
for  a  lowering  cf  tariffs,  the  removing  of  em- 
bargoes and  quotas.  It  means  doing  away 
with  much  of  the  nonsensical  detail  of  pass- 
ports, of  visas,  of  export  and  import  licenses. 
It  ultimately  means  a  uniform  currency.  A 
high  standard  of  living  requires  mass  produc- 
tion. Mass  production  necessitates  a  mass 
market.  With  all  due  honor  and  credit  to 
American  ECA  representatives  who  encourage 
production  Improvement  and  efficiency  In  in- 
dustrial plants,  this  increased  productivity 
and  efficiency  will  not  be  translated  into  new 
goods  and  services  for  the  people  until  snd 
unless  the  free  market  area  is  greatly  ex- 
panded and  improved. 

European  producers  and  workers  alike  ar« 

consumed   with   the  thought  of   security 

even  If  that  security  is  at  a  low  level.  Ths 
cartel  system  has  worked  Its  way  not  only 
through  management  but  through  labor. 
Collective  bargaining  as  we  know  It  is  almost 
unheard  of.  Competition  as  we  know  It  is 
looked  down  upon.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to 
hold  what  you  have  and  not  to  ventiue 
forth  into  new  areas.  It  is  this  Idea  which, 
if  held  to,  spells  continued  trouble  for  Europe 
and  a  declining  standard  of  living. 

Political  federation  wUl  not  come  about 
quickly  in  Europe  nor  should  it  be  expected 
to.  Europe  is  old.  Boundaries  and  bordera 
mean  something  in  terms  of  emotion  and 
prejudices.  But  European  federation  can 
get  started  if  Europeans  will  but  let  It.  I 
sensed  that  Europeans  were  more  concerned 
about  the  difficulties  of  federation  than  the 
prospects  of  the  benefits  of  federation.  At 
Strasbourg  it  was  very  evident  that  whllt 


political  federation  was  a  desirable  objectlv*. 
It  had  to  be  done  In  a  certain  way,  and 
everybody  had  to  be  In  on  the  act.  Ths 
French  wanted  federation,  but  they  wanted 
It  with  Great  Britain  In  it.  The  Britldi  wer« 
for  European  federation,  but  not  with  Great 
Britain  in  it.  The  Norwegians  were  for  po- 
litical federation  for  central  Western  Europe, 
but  not  for  the  Norwegians.  Everybody 
seemed  to  be  for  It,  hut  only  under  certain 
unobtainable  conditions. 

Despite  these  obvloiu  road  blocks  to  po- 
litical federation  and  economic  integration, 
progress  Is  and  has  been  made.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Parts  Office  of  European  Beo- 
nomlc  Cooperation  (OEBC):  the  Marshall 
plan  loans  and  grants  have  been  wiaeiy  used 
and  allocated  as  a  result  of  international 
planning.  Through  ECA  funds  and  the  obvi- 
ous need  of  economic  rehabilitation,  respon- 
sible leaders  of  Western  Europe  have  worked 
together  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
1—ds  to  economic  Integration. 

Another  example  of  advance  and  progress 
toward  unity  in  Europe  is  the  establishment 
of  the  European  Payments  Union.  Hera. 
again,  necessity  was  the  father  of  invention. 
Economic  necessity  compelled  the  creation  of 
the  European  Payments  Union  If  Europe  was 
to  trade.  Europeans  understand  Interna- 
tional trade.  They  live  by  it  and  at 
they  have  almost  perished  because  of 
artlflcial  barriers  whlcta  have  blocked  tba 
flow  of  trade. 

It  is  encouraging  to  not*  that  even  now, 
as  nations  such  as  Britain  aiul  Prance,  curb 
their  imports,  careful  consultation  has  al- 
ready taken  place  with  other  European  pow- 
ers before  such  action  Is  taken.  This  would 
have  been  inconceivable  50  to  25  years  ago. 
Nations  enacted  their  tariffs,  embargoea.  and 
quotas  without  any  regard  to  the  effect  upon 
their  neighbora.  Today  that  is  not  the  casa. 
A  dasalc  example  is  the  program  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  cutting  down  imports.  All 
of  these  cuts  were  made  selectively  and  with 
due  deference  to  the  economic  impact  upon 
other  countries.    These  are  heartening  signs. 

Of  course,  we  here  In  America  cjuld  do 
much  to  stimulate  even  more  effective  action 
on  European  trade  practicea.  It  Is  character- 
IsUcally  American  to  lecture  the  Europeans 
on  their  cartels  and  their  tariffs.  While  w« 
preach  to  them,  we  all  too  often  fall  to  set 
a  good  example.  Monopolistic  power  Is  grow- 
ing In  America.  It  surely  has  not  developed 
as  fully  as  the  cartels  of  central  Europe. 
However,  we  are  plagued  with  symptoms  of 
the  disease  and  the  Europeans  know  It. 

Even  more  parade  xical  is  the  constant  flow 
of  advice  and  warnings  to  the  Buropeana 
about  the  danger  of  tarllls  and  embargoea. 
Tet  even  as  we  give  this  advice,  we  Impose 
new  tariffs  at  home  and  have  begun  the  proo> 
•as  at  weakening  the  reciprocal- trade  pro- 
gram. A  classic  example  is  section  104  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  empowering  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cut  off  foreign  Im- 
ports of  fats  and  oils  and  dairy  products. 
Thla  was  sheer  political  and  economic  folly 
on  otv  part.  In  ordinary  times  it  would  have 
been  bad  enough,  but  to  pass  it  at  a  tlma 
when  we  were  calling  upon  Europe  to  feder- 
ate and  Integrate.  Jiist  does  not  make  much 
sense.  The  Europeans  plainly  see  thla  cplit 
personality  of  ours.  Ovir  policy  seems  to  be 
to  do  as  we  say,  not  as  ws  do. 

Possibly,  the  answer  is  to  approach  the 
problem  of  Exiropean  federation  and  eco- 
nomic integration  piecemeal  or  even  on  a 
fimctlonal  approach.  Por  example,  the  Scou- 
man  plan.  Here  we  see  the  possibility  at 
economic  integration  in  an  area  of  industry 
that  is  basic  to  Western  Europe,  namely,  coal, 
iron,  and  steel.  The  Schuman  plan  ts  a  be- 
ginning, and  a  significant  one  to  economie 
Integration.  It  can  be  followed  by  other 
plans  and  proposals.  I  think  It  is  safe  to  say 
If  France.  Germany,  and  the  Benelux  coun- 
tries can  agree  upon  an  International  author- 
ity to  govern  steel  and  coal  production,  that 
something  new  has  happened  In  Europe. 
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In  the  realm  of  political  federation,  while 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  get  a  United  States 
of  Europe,  It  Is  possible  and  probable  to  cre- 
ate a  European  army.  This  would  truly  be 
•Ignlflcant.  It  would  represent  the  surrender 
of  sovereignty  where  sovereignty  means  the 
most,  namely,  the  right  to  raise  an  independ- 
ent army.  If  the  European  army  idea  proves 
successful.  It  will  surely  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  further  federation.  It  is  from  these  func- 
tional beginnings  that  economic  and  political 
federation  will  grow.  It  is  to  these  projects 
such  as  the  European  army  and  the  Schu- 
I  \&n  plan  that  all  emphasis  must  be  directed. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all  of 
Western  Europe  would  unite  Into  one  nation- 
state,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  nor 
Is  it  impossible  to  achieve,  that  the  people 
of  Western  E^irope  will  give  up  their  national 
sovereign  right  in  certain  fields  of  endeavor 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  conunon  defense  and 
to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

Tea  there  is  reason  for  optimism  about 
Western  Europe.  There  Is  hope  for  better 
days  to  come.  Europeans  cherish  their  free- 
dom, and  under  the  impact  of  the  threat 
of  Soviet  aggression  and  with  the  generous 
assistance  and  friendly  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  United  States,  Western  Europe  can 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  Integration  and 
political  federation.  If  this  Is  accomplished, 
we  Americans  will  see  a  Europe  that  is 
reviuiized.  It  will  become  as  it  was  once 
before — a  land  of  opportunity.  The  people 
will  again  share  in  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
and  production.  It  is  to  our  advantage.  It 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  free  world 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  accomplish  the 
Integration  and  unification  of  Western 
Europe. 


Cottid  Toar  Cliild  Become  a  Ktdl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EYEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  nxiMoxs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I    Monday.  May  19,  1952 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Could  Your  Child  Become  a 
Red?"  written  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, and  published  in  Parade  of  May 
11,  1952. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CouLO  Yo'TX  Child  Bzooms  a  Red? 
(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover) 

Washington,  D.  C— "Daddy,  la  there  a 
Ood?"  The  little  8-year-old  boy.  his  eyes 
sparlcling.  waited  Intently.  An  older  play- 
mate had  mentioned  God.  Surely.  Daddy 
would  know  the  answer. 

The  father,  a  trained  Communist,  hesi- 
tated, a  look  of  surprise  on  his  face. 

"No.  aon.     There  is  no  Ood." 

"But  Daddy,"  the  young  boy  protested. 
"Henry  said  there  was.  He  said  Ood  created 
the  world,  and  is  our  best  friend." 

"Nonsense,"  .he  father  snapped.  "Ood  Is 
capitalist  propaganda.  He  doean't  exist. 
Forget  such  notions." 

These  are  the  teachings  of  a  Communist 
parent.  These  words  symbolize  the  dread 
danger  of  communism  to  American  youth. 

A  "esaM  cAssiza"  at  woax 
Communists  know  that  the  youth  of  to- 
day will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.    They 
are  still  training  their  own  chUdren— many 


hundreds  of  America's  boys  and  girls — to  be 
fanatical  Communists. 

Communists  often  "grow  In  families:" 
father,  mother,  children,  even  in-laws.  The 
party  Is  proud  of  Its  "Communist  gene- 
ology."  It  may  boast  one  day  of  "three 
generations  of  Socialist  fighters."  next  day 
it  may  pay  tribute  to  a  "worthy  mother" 
who  has  raised  her  sons  and  daughters  to 
be  Communists. 

This  Communist  capture  of  their  own 
children  (though  some  do  escape)  illus- 
trates the  depths  of  their  degradation  as 
parents.  But  the  party,  in  the  process  gains 
a  corps  of  young,  fanatical,  highly  disci- 
plined devotees.  Wherever  they  go — in 
school,  youth  groups,  community  organiza- 
tions, even  the  Armed  Forces — these  boys 
and  girls  are,  in  fact,  "germ  carriers." 

And  they  accomplish  great  deeds  for  the 
party. 

Let's  picture  a  college  class.  Susie,  the 
daughter  of  an  active  Communist,  is  a  stu- 
dent. Likeable  and  intelligent,  she  makes 
friends.  Politics  is  discussed.  Susie  ex- 
presses the  Communist  viewpoint — the  only 
viewpoint  she  knows.  Several  of  her  friends 
are  attracted.  Susie  tnvit'a  them  to  a  study 
meeting  at  the  home  of  a  friend.  The  meet- 
ing is  a  Communist  youth  branch.  Step  by 
step  they  become  indoctrinated — until  a 
year  later  several  of  Susie's  friends  Join. 

Virtually  all  of  today's  leaders  in  the  Com- 
munist Party,  United  States  of  America, 
started  Communist  work  in  their  youth. 

Not  long  ago  the  FBI  made  an  interest- 
ing study  of  the  early  life  of  certain  lead- 
ing Communist  functionaries.  This  re- 
vealed that  the  average  age  at  which  these 
men  and  women  officially  join  the  Commu- 
nist Party  (or  Its  youth  branch)  was  22.2 
years.  Ages  ranged  all  the  way  from  14,  16, 
and  18  to  35. 

THESI   ARE   KED   METHODS 

Just  how  Is  the  Communist  Party  trying 
to  attract  non-Communist  youth — meaning 
your  children? 

1.  Through  the  Labor  Youth  League — the 
principal  medium  through  which  the  Com- 
munist Party  conducts  its  youth  activities. 
This  Is  the  successor  to  the  Toung  Commu- 
nist League  and  the  American  Touth  for 
Democracy. 

This  organization  Is  a  feeder  for  the  Com- 
munist Party.  United  States  of  America. 
Many  young  people,  very  unsuspectingly, 
may  be  brought  under  the  LYL's  infiuence. 
Parties,  dances,  and  socials  are  often  used  aa 
bait. 

2.  Through  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions— fronts  usually  masquerading  under 
high-sounding  titles. 

3.  By  infiltrating  legitimate  organiza- 
tions— the  youth  groups,  school  organiza- 
tions and  the  like  In  your  community.  A 
Communist  member  wa?  'employed  in  a  Mid- 
western day  nursery.  She  worked  hard.  She 
wanted  to  be  a  supervisor  so  she  could  hire 
other  Communists. 

TOUTH  IS  IMPEISONED 

Americans  must  realize  the  continuing 
danger  of  the  Communist  challenge  to  youth. 
A  young  person,  once  recruited  by  the  Com- 
munists, becomes  a  prisoner. 

Intelligence  ts  not  a  preventive.  Many 
Communist  recruits  are  highly  intelligent. 
Dr.  Klaus  Puchs  was  a  brilliant  young 
scholar.  No.  something  more  Is  needed: 
strength  of  moral  character. 

In  one  American  city,  not  too  long  ago,  a 
9-year-old  boy  was  speaking  to  his  father,  a 
Conununist  official. 

"Daddy,"  he  said,  "It's  funny,  but  SUUn 
and  Lenin  are  the  only  two  Russian  presi- 
dents I  ever  heard  of." 

A  little  IrrlUted,  the  father  said.  "They 
each  had  long  terms." 

"What  party  are  they  In,  Daddy?" 

"The  Communist  Party,  of  course,"  said 
the  father,  becoming  more  annoyed. 

"How  often  are  elections  held?" 


The  father  coughed  nervously.  "As  often 
as  mentioned  in  the  constitution." 

"And,  Daddy the  boy  started  to 

ask.  The  lather  had  enough.  "Go  on  to 
bed.    That's  enough  tonight,"  he  said. 

ANTIDOTX:    AN  OPEN  MIND 

"That's  enough" — that's  the  attitude  of 
the  Conununists  when  questions  are  asked. 
They  don't  want  questions — alert,  intelli- 
gent, stralght-from-the-shoulder  questions. 

The  parents  of  America  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  guard  their  chUdren— with 
sympathetic  supervision.  If  American  par- 
ents spent  Just  a  fraction  of  the  time  and 
effort  on  their  children  that  Communists 
spend  to  beguile  them.  I  would  have  no  fear. 

WHAT  CAN   UNITED  STATES  TOUTH   DOT 

Know  the  history  of  your  Nation,  its  ori- 
gins, struggle  for  liberty,  the  Uves  of  iu 
great  leaders.  A  young  man  and  woman, 
well  versed  in  American  history  and  culture, 
will  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  true 
meaning  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  equality. 

Be  affirmative  in  your  convictions.  We 
don't  need  to  be  apologetic  about  America. 
We  have  weaknesses.  Certainly.  But  we  are 
working  to  correct  them.  America  has  a 
story  to  telj  the  nations.  Nothing  can  be 
gained  by  a  negative,  defeatist  approach. 

Be  vigilant  and  clear-minded.  Don't  be 
rushed  off  your  feet.  Don't  call  a  man  a 
Communist  until  you  have  the  facts.  The 
orderly  processes  of  democracy  can  handle 
the  Communist  threat.  Your  responsibility 
Is  to  cooperate  with  the  law.  A  man  is  in- 
nocent until  proved  guilty.  Each  person, 
under  the  law,  must  be  given  his  full  rights 
and   privileges. 

Beware  of  Communist  propaganda.  Watch 
such  phrases  as  "thought  control  on  the 
campus,"  "academic  freedom  sacrificed  to 
war  preparations,"  "the  degeneracy  of  bour- 
geois culture."  Be  alert  to  phony  peace  pe- 
titions— this  Is  one  of  the  Communists' 
favorite  devices. 

Put  your  ultimate  trust  In  Ood.  Strong 
moral  character  is  the  chief  need  of  1952. 
The  young  person  who  dedicates  his  life  to 
spiritual  principles  will  always  be  on  the 
true  path — a  path  which  the  Communlsta 
can  never  cross. 


There  Ain't  Nothiaf  as  Good  at  Ohio 
Corn  Cakes  and  'Latus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       - 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  I!i52 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
In  the  day  I  made  a  short.  1 -minute 
speech  which  I  am  going  to  repeat  at  this 
time  so  that  we  can  have  the  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation.  Here  is 
what  I  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  days  ago  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Iowa  |Mr.  Jensen) 
regaled  this  House  with  the  glories  of  com 
meal  and  corn  bread  from  Iowa  corn.  I  felt 
at  that  time  that  he  was  covering  entirely 
too  much  territory,  and  I  am  convinced  now. 
because  I  have  heard  from  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  biggest  newspapers  in  Ohio  on  this  very 
important  subject.  He  states  that  Jenseit 
is  Just  as  wrong  as  he  can  be.  So.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  extension  of  remarks,  which  will 
appear  In  the  Appendix  of  this  Racoao,  I  shall 
prove  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  comre  Iowa  does  raise 
some  tall  com.  But  the  lovm  com  is 
really  hog  com.    On  tbe  otltcr  handL 
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Obio  is  about  the  fourth  or  ^th  State 
of  the  Union  in  the  amount  of  com  pro- 
duced, and  the  Ohio  corn  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  making  of  corn  bread, 
and  when  it  comes  to  "com  cakes  and 
'lasses  there  aint  nuthin'  as  good  as 
(%io  nice  brown,  com  cakes  with  good 
Ohio  golden  butter  and  Ohio  lasses." 

The  editor  to  whom  I  referred  is  Mr. 
Harold  A.  Stacy,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  editorial  writers  on  the  Coliimbus 
Dispatch  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Columbis  Dispatch  is  published  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  and  it  claims  it  is  the 
greatest  home  paper  in  the  State,  and 
that  it  covers  the  central  part  of  Ohio 
"like  a  blanket."  I  agree  with  it.  and  I 
know  that  this  paper  reaches  every  cor- 
ner of  our  district,  which  is  175  miles  up 
and  down  the  Ohio  River,  and  which 
extends  from  Colimibus  140  miles  down 
the  Ohio  River. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Stacy  says  in  his  edi- 
torial: 

Now,  AaouT  COSH  Rkcas 
An  tl:  e  fUMln'  and  fumin'  In.  the  halla  of 
CongreM  the  other  day  over  the  virtues  of 
Iowa 'a  corn  bread  could  have  been  avoided 
If  an  Ohio  Congressman  had  had  data  In 
hand  on  that  good  corn  bread  of  the  old 
Buckeye  State. 

We  are  cure  Representative  Tboicas  A. 
Jnocnra,  of  Ironton,  has  plent  of  com  bread 
recipes  tacked  away  In  his  flies  that  wotild 
put  anything  Iowa  can  boast  of  to  hxunllla- 
tlon  and  shame. 

Ole  Tom,  as  Representative  Jnrmstn  Is 
known  among  his  friends  down  Ironton  way, 
has  a  fondness  for  Ohio  com  bread  second 
to  none  and  If  he  had  only  been  tipped  off 
to  what  the  Iowa  boys  were  up  to— well  Ohio 
com  bread  would  have  made  the  headlines 
Instead  of  Iowa's. 

Occasion  for  the  boasting  by  Representa- 
tive BxN  Jkwsxk.  of  Iowa,  was  the  debut  of 
com  bread  on  the  House  of  Representatives 
menu.  He  said:  "The  good  Lord  made  Iowa 
■oU  rich  and  suitable  for  com  production, 
that's  why  there  Is  no  corn  bread  comparable 
to  our  famous  Iowa  tall  com  bread." 

True,  Iowa  has  some  tall  com,  but  most  of 
It  goes  Into  something  besides  corn  bread. 
On  the  contrary,  much  Ohio  com  finds  Its 
way  Into  the  best  corn  bread  in  the  world. 
Prom  what  we  have  tasted  of  corn  bread,  the 
recipes  having  their  roots  In  southern  Ohio 
will  produce  the  best  In  the  world,  provided, 
of  course,  good  Ohio  corn  Is  used. 

You  could  never  take  an  original  Ohio 
recipe  and  get  the  best  results  with  Iowa- 
grown  corn.  It's  too  Buckeye  State-born  and 
Inspired  for  that.  But  we'll  bet  any  solid, 
century-dd  recipe  from  our  southeastern 
Chlo  hills.  If  transplated  to  Iowa,  would  give 
the  tall  corn  boys  a  tasty  helping  of  corn 
br«ad  far  beyond  their  fondest  hopes  and 
expectations. 

And  having  disposed  of  Iowa's  claim  to 
fame,  we  want  to  add  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  has  never  produced  anything  as 
good  to  eat  as  famous  southern  Ohio  corn 
bread.  Why,  we  know  of  a  southern  Ohio 
trained  cook  in  a  High  Street  cafeteria  who 
can  make  com  bread  that  would  shame  any- 
thing of  Its  kind  ever  baked  In  Georgia  and 
excels  everything  similar  to  It  that  an  Iowa 
Congressman  would  dare  to  crow  about  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

It  doesnt  crumble  Into  a  doeen  pieces  when 
you  take  a  bite  and  neither  Is  It  a  dainty 
tea  drinker's  dolly-bede<Aed  delight.  It  has 
body  and  strength.  It  tastes  like  the  Joy  of 
living,  like  the  Invlgoratlon  you  feel  when 
you  stand  atop  a  southern  Ohio  hill,  look 
out  over  the  lovely  countryside,  and  take  a 
deep  breath  of  pure  Ohio  air.  Yes;  It  tastes 
so  good  you  just  can't  help  thanking  the 


good  Lord  for  the  great  Stats  of  Ohio  and 
Buckeye-baked  com  bread. 

I  agree  with  everything  be  says  and  I 
feel  sure  that  if  any  one  disputes  us 
we  will  meet  the  issues.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  Ohio's  reputation  be  defended 
on  every  hand  and  on  every  occasion. 
Ohio  is  trrily  the  leading  State  of  the 
Nation  and  we  must  defend  our  record. 


ladb's  Jews  Tan  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA'nVZS 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1952 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  the 
May  1952  issue  of  the  National  Jewish 
Monttily,  helps  clear  up  some  of  the  cur- 
rent misxmderstanding  about  the  Jews  in 
India: 

DrmA's  Jrws  Turn  Wist — A  2,000- Yeas -Ou> 
CoMicuNn-T,     25.000     Stxonc,     CoMsmns 

MOVX   TO    ISXAXL    U«    NXAX    PUTXTU 

(By  MaJ.  Irving  Shore) 

(MaJ.  Irving  Shore  recently  completed  a 
first-hand  extensive  study  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  conditions  In  India,  Pak- 
istan, and  Ceylon.  In  civilian  life  he  Is  at 
tomey  for  the  State  of  California's  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations.  A  former  stu- 
dent at  the  Hebrew  University  In  Jerusalem, 
he  recently  ret\imed  to  San  Francisco  after 
an  additional  6  months  of  study  and  research 
at  that  institution. — Kditois.) 

India's  national  Independence  has  not 
brought  happiness  to  Its  28,000  Jews.  On 
the  one  hand  pinched  by  a  general  resent- 
ment against  Europeans,  and  on  the  other 
hand  suffering  from  the  near-^starvatlon  liv- 
ing standard  of  the  natives,  the  younger 
generation  faces  the  prospect  of  emigration — 
either  to  Israel  or  to  one  of  the  other  fre« 
eountrles. 

There  are  three  principal  groups  of  Indian 
Jewry:  The  Bene- Israelites,  who  have  been 
Identified  with  the  country  since  the  period 
of  the  second  commonwealth  nearly  2.000 
years  ago;  the  Iraquls.  who  have  played 
prominent  roles  in  its  economic  and  politi- 
cal life  for  a  century  and  a  half;  and  the 
refugees  from  Oermany,  Austria,  and  Poland 
who  arrived  only  within  recent  years. 

In  the  early  days  at  Hitler.  India  under 
English  rule  was  a  convenient  haven  fcMr 
European  Jews.  Life  in  the  tropics  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  In  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  but  at  least  the  climate  was  toler- 
able, physicians  and  technicians  could  easily 
find  employment  w  reestablish  themselves 
In  their  professions,  and  adjustment  was  not 
too  dllBcuIt. 

Dr.  Kaplansky,  of  New  Delhi,  Is  typical  of 
the  small  but  influential  group  who  have 
settled  In  the  larger  cities.  Trained  In  Vien- 
na, he  practiced  medicine  in  Berlin  for  near- 
ly 20  years.  In  1938  he  was  compelled  to  flee. 
En  route  to  Shanghai  on  an  Italian  steamer 
in  the  Mediterranean,  he  successfully  treated 
an  ailing  maharajah  who  In  gratitude  tirged 
the  doctor  to  visit  him.  With  such  aristo- 
cratic patronage  and  backing.  Dr.  Kaplansky 
found  India  more  attractive  than  China,  and 
In  a  short  time  his  superior  training  brought 
him  a  remunerative  practice  among  the 
European  colony  In  the  nation's  capital,  New 
Delhi. 

But  times  have  changed  since  India  be- 
came independent  ta  September  1947.   Many 


of  tb«  British  have  retiirned  home.  High  In- 
dian oflldals  cater  to  the  prevalent  national- 
ism, and  patronize  native  physicians.  Dr. 
Kaplansky  does  not  regret  that  his  practice 
has  dwindled,  for  he  Is  now  in  his  sixties,  and 
ready  to  retire  gradually.  But  he  sees  no 
future  in  India  for  his  young  unnxarrled 
daiighter,  British-educated  and  working  In 
a  government  office. 

"I  have  a  brother  who  Is  an  electrical  en- 
gineer In  Israel,"  he  explained,  "and  at  his 
urging,  I  have  bought  some  land  there,  rm 
too  olcTto  begin  medical  practice  again  in 
Israel — they  need  young,  vigorous  doctors  for 
the  settlements — but  p>erhaps  I  can  build 
houses  on  my  land — something  to  earn  an 
Income  for  my  wife  and  me.  I'm  not  a  Zion- 
ist, and  I  understand  that  the  au£terlt>  pro- 
gram makes  living  there  much  more  difficult 
than  here — but  nevertheless  there's  no  fu- 
ture In  India  for  my  daughter." 

The  same  conclusion  was  reached  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  by  Simon  Jacobs,  a  39-year-oId 
Industrialist  In  Bangalore.  His  father,  Reu- 
ben Jacobs,  came  from  Baghdad.  But  the 
Jews  there  were  suffering  from  poverty  and 
Arab  misrule,  and  young  Reuben  Jacobs  left 
his  native  land  to  seek  fortune  and  happiness 
•Isewbcrs.  Following  th«  stream  of  Iraqi 
nUgratlOD  to  India,  he  was  attracted  to 
Bangalore  by  a  report  of  a  gold  strike  in  th« 
vicinity.  Marriage  to  an  Iraqulan  Jewess  liv- 
ing in  Bombay  followed,  and  hs  settled  down 
In  Bangalore  City  In  1908  to  establish  a 
leather  factory,  which  Is  continued  by  faJa 
four  sons. 

"During  World  War  n.  «s  did  quite  wcU." 
Simon  said.  "We  brought  machinery  from 
England,  after  I  had  spent  0  months  ther* 
acquiring  a  technical  training  to  use  it.  and 
we  manufactured  shoes  locally  for  the  British 
troops.  We  iiave  since  expanded  our  factory 
and  are  preparing  to  sell  to  an  all  -India  mar- 
ket. After  all,  only  one  Indian  In  a  hundred 
owns  a  pair  of  shoes,  so  we  have  a  Mg  demand 
right  here." 

But  the  new  Nationalist  Government  has 
imposed  a  controlled  economy  In  which  th« 
Independent  businessman  is  frustrated  at 
every  turn.  "Relieve  n*e:  Hehru  Is  person- 
ally honest."  was  Simon's  view,  "but  his  gov- 
ernment is  corrupt  and  inefficient.  In  order 
to  buy  from  BngUnd  spare  parts  w  needed 
for  our  machines,  we  had  to  have  a  licenss 
from  the  Government.  That  meant  a  6- 
months'  deUy  and  three  special  tripe  to  New 
Delhi.  Tlie  Government  stifles  small  busi- 
ness, yet  It  Is  not  Itself  able  to  undertake 
any  really  productive  works.  It  plans — it 
dreams — but  It  cant  produce." 

Simon  Jacobs  and  bis  three  younger 
brothers  were  bora  In  India,  speidc  the  native 
languages  and  Kngllah.  live  oo  an  upper 
middle-class  standard,  yet  And  themselves 
unhappy. 

"0\u  sister  eouldn't  fliMi  a  husband  In 

this  city  of  300.000.  There  are  only  six  other 
Jewish  families  here,  so  she  married  a  South 
African  In  the  British  Army  and  moved  there. 
My  brothers  and  I  have  small  chUdren  who 
are  learning  to  speak  Hebrew.  One  day 
they'll  go  to  Israel." 

And  Simon — does  Israel  hold  anrthina  tot 
him? 

"I'm  not  yet  ready  for  Israel,  nor  is  it 
yet  ready  for  me.  My  brothers  and  I  !tnow 
that  living  conditions  are  hard  there.  We're 
too  old  to  work  on  a  kibbutz — we're  not 
farmers.  We're  businessmen,  and  we  think 
we  can  contribute  more  by  operating  our 
factory  here  in  India  until  a  time  comes 
when  we  can  move  It  intact  to  Israel.  But 
we're  keeping  informed  by  reading  the  2Uonlst 
publications,  and  we're  biding  o\ir  time." 

Even  more  confused  and  uncertain  are  the 
Bene-Iaraelltes,  concentrated  In  the  Kolaba 
district  ceax  Bombay  and  In  Cochin  Province 
on  the  southwest  coast  of  India.  According 
to  one  theory,  they  are  descended  from  ship- 
wrecked sallon  of  King  Solomon's  merchant 
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martni.  Oth«r  Llstorlans  believe  their  an- 
cestors were  refugees  who  fled  eastward  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  in  A.  D. 
70;  while  still  another  group  of  writers  say 
the  original  settlers  were  Jews  who  had 
been  taken  to  Babylon  as  captives  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  later  freed  by  Cyrus  of  Persia. 
In  any  event,  although  exact  details  of  their 
arrival  are  imcertain.  It  appears  that  the 
Bene-Israelltes  were  warmly  received  by  the 
local  rulers  and  given  land  on  which  to  settle. 
By  the  fifth  century  they  had  established 
what  was  virtually  an  independent  princi- 
pality, ruled  by  one  of  their  own  group,  and 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  this  felici- 
tous situation  existed.  Judah  Halevl  visited 
them  In  the  eleventh  centwrj  and  wrote 
about  them,  as  did  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  in  the 
twelfth  century  and  Rabbenu  Nlssem  In  the 
fourteenth. 

Almost  extirpated  by  the  Portuguese  con- 
querors of  India,  the  small  Jewish  com- 
munities o*  Bene-Israelitea  again  flourished 
when  the  Dutch  later  ruled  the  country.  The 
succeeding  British  governors  were  even  more 
tolerant,  and  traditionally  they  appointed  a 
Cochin  Jew  to  the  Provincial  Legislative 
Council.  But  with  Indian  Independence  In 
1947  came  a  different  turn  of  events.  The 
new  government  ignored  the  political  exist- 
ence of  the  Jews  and.  despite  vigorous  pro- 
tests and  demonstrations  which  evoke  the 
sjrmpathy  of  the  press  and  the  public,  has 
refiised  to  nominate  a  member  of  the  Bene- 
Israelite  community  to  the  Cochin  Council. 

Centuries  of  life  in  the  tropics  have  dark- 
ended  the  skins  of  the  Bene-Israelltes.  In- 
dlstintruishable  by  mode  of  dress,  sp>eech  or 
customs  from  their  Hindu  and  Moslem  neigh- 
bors, the  "Black  Jews"  have  nevertheless  re- 
fused to  marry  outside  the  fold;  and  although 
virtually  isolated  from  contemporary  Jewish 
life,  they  continue  to  observe  the  dietary 
laws,  the  Sabbath,  and  holy  days.  They  sur- 
vived as  a  community  and  today  number  be- 
tween eight  and  ten  thousand. 

According  to  legend,  the  original  Bene- 
Israelltes  took  to  agriculture  and  are,  there- 
fore, the  oldest  community  of  Jewish  farm- 
ers In  the  world.  They  also  worked  as 
oU  pressers.  Later,  when  the  British  came, 
some  of  the  Bene-Israelltes  migrated  from 
the  vUlagea  and  served  in  the  army  as  petty 
officers  and  even  in  the  higher  ranks.  Others 
took  up  clerical  work  and,  being  proflclent 
In  languages,  became  interpreters  and  minor 
administrators  In  the  civil  service. 

The  Bene-Israelltes  have  generally  been 
neutral  in  politics,  and  nationalists  in  the 
present  Indian  Government  have  taken  the 
attitude  that  all  who  were  not  active  par- 
ticipants In  the  struggle  for  independence 
should  be  outside  the  government.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  gradual  displacement  of 
Jews  from  the  Indian  civil  service.  The 
Bene-Israelltes  seem  to  have  lost  the  biul- 
neas  acumen  which  is  characteristic  of  their 
Iraqui  and  European  coreligionists,  and  dvir- 
Ing  the  three  or  four  generations  since  they 
left  the  land,  have  likewise  acquired  a  taste 
for  city  life.  They  are  concentrated  largely 
In  Cochin,  Bombay,  Poona  and  Karachi, 
where  the  majority  are  day  laborers  and 
very  poor.  A  few  moderately  .irosperous  pro- 
fessional and  business  people  among  them 
bear  a  disproportionate  burden  of  commu- 
nity responsibility. 

"The  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel 
has  created  a  general  stir  In  our  commu- 
nity." according  to  S.  8.  Koder,  president 
of  the  South-Indian  Jews  Association. 
"Nearly  3.000  have  already  left  to  build  the 
land  at  their  forefathers  and  many  more 
a.~e  awaiting  their  turn.  It  may  be  that 
after  a  few  years  the  2.000-year  cycle  will 
be  complete,  and  the  Jews  of  India  will 
close  the  book  of  history  by  returning  to 
Eretz-YLsroel." 


A  Prw  Got  Homesick 
The  Jewish  Agency  provided  transporta- 
tion for  35  families  (about  l&O  people)  of 
Jews  from  India  who  decided  to  return  home 
after  remaining  in  Israel  a  few  months.  Tlie 
great  majority  of  Indian  Jewish  immigrants, 
however,  have  decided  to  stay  In  Israel. — 

EOITOBS. 


Eskimo  Are  Patriotic  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     . 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DKLEGATX  FXOM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19,  1952 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  called  to  my  attention  not  long  ago 
by  Col.  Lars  Johnson,  adjutant  general 
of  the  Alaska  National  Guard,  still  an- 
other shining  example  of  the  patriotic 
devotion  of  our  Eskimo  citizens  in 
Alaska. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Eskimo  people  to  the  en- 
listment calls  for  the  Alaska  National 
Guard  has  been  simply  terrific.  In  vil- 
lage after  village  every  able-bodied  male 
citizen  within  the  proper  age  limits  has 
Joined  the  guard. 

When  the  National  Guard  men  at  Bar- 
row, northernmost  community  under  the 
American  flag,  were  confronted  by  the 
problem  of  raising  money  to  put  up  an 
armory,  they  and  their  fellow  citizens 
in  the  community  did  not  hesitate.  They 
did  not  ask  Uncle  Sam  to  do  the  Job  for 
them.  Not  only  were  they  willing  to  give 
their  timp  and  best  efforts  to  the  guard, 
but  they  were  willing  to  put  up  the  neces- 
sary money  so  that  pror>er  quarters  for 
drilling  would  be  made  available. 

Barrow  enacted  a  5-percent  sales  tax 
to  obtain  needed  armory  funds.  Think 
of  that!  I  am  wondering  how  many 
places  elsewhere  would  act  similarly. 
How  this  was  done  was  set  forth  in  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Eben  Hop- 
son,  president  of  the  Barrow  Village 
Council  and  himself  an  officer  in  the  lo- 
cal unit  of  the  Alaska  National  Guard. 

An  Army -type  Cowan  hut  was  procured 
tlu'ough  channels — 

Mr.  Hopson  wrote — 
then  a  general  meeting  was  called  to  solve 
the  problem  of  putting  up  the  armory.  In 
order  to  raise  money  for  the  labor  involved 
the  community  voted  a  6-percent  sales  tax 
to  be  collected  by  all  the  stores,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  5-percent  tax  would 
be  dropped  as  soon  as  enough  money  was 
collected  to  pay  for  the  labor.  The  goal 
was  reached  in  4  months.  Approximately 
$6,600  of  the  tax  money  was  spent  for  the 
labor  and  extra  material  which  had  to  be 
bought.  The  material  bought  was  mostly 
In  lumber.  An  extra  thickness  of  floor  was 
put  In  and  also  a  lean-to  addition  was 
erected  for  the  heating  \inlt. 

As  most  of  the  National  Guard  men  were 
working,  it  was  decided  they  should  spend 
their  evenings  on  the  armory.  Dividing  the 
Guard  men  into  six  groups  we  took  shifts 
working  in  the  evenings,  each  shift  work- 
ing 2  hours,  and  therefore  everyone  available 
took  part  in  the  building  of  the  armory  as 
it  was  very  Important  to  the  village. 


As  a  result  of  all  this  hard  work  and  the 
generosity  of   the   Army  who   gave   us  the      '' 
building,  we  now  have  one  of  the  best  ar- 
mories In  Alaska. 

■nie  responsibUlty  of  taking  care  of  the 
armory  and  all  its  contents  lies  In  the  hands 
of  the  unit  commander.  It  Is  understood 
In  the  community  that  the  armory  is  open 
to  all  village  activities,  and  it  has  been  since 
It  was  erected.  ^ 

We  can  well  be  proud  of  the  people 
of  Barrow  and  the  National  Guard  unit 
there. 


Resolationt  of  Panhandle  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  E.  ROGERS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESlNTA'.nVES 

Monday.  May  19,  1952 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  the  floor  this  morning  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Represent, 
atives  two  resolutions  that  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record.  These  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  Panhandle  Grain 
and  Peed  Dealers  Association,  of  the 
great  Panhandle  of  Texas.  These  mem- 
bers are  folks  who  have  accepted  uncom- 
plainingly the  bad  years  with  the  good 
years.  They  are  fundamentally  true 
Americans  who  have  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  principles  upon  which  this  Govern- 
ment was  founded  and  are  duly  thankful 
for  the  rich  heritage  handed  down  to  us 
by  our  forefathers.  All  Americans  could 
well  give  their  attention  to  these  reso- 
lutions, which  so  clearly  exemplify  the 
fairness  and  Justice  to  which  these  peo- 
ple subscribe,  as  well  as  their  basic  be- 
liefs in  the  true  principles  that  have 
made  America  great. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Whereas  over  the  past  several  months 
there  has  been  much  publicity  coming  not 
only  from  local  areas,  but  from  Washington 
as  well,  concerning  warehousemen's  conver- 
sion of  grain:  and 

Whereas  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  such  warehousemen  storing  grain 
under  the  uniform  storage  agreement  have 
proved  to  be  short,  we  recommend  that  the 
Panhandle  Grain  St  Peed  Dealers  Associa- 
tion oppose  any  such  practice  of  converting 
grain;   and 

Whereas  much  publicity  has  been  given 
and  many  accusations  have  been  made  that 
other  warehousenien  were  short  of  Govern- 
ment grain,  and  later  after  thorough  In- 
vestigation, it  was  determined  there  had 
never  been  any  such  shortage,  but  due  to 
the  unfavorable  publicity  given  before  flnal 
checks  were  obtained  it  has  been  detrimental 
not  only  to  the  warehouseman  accused, 
but  to  the  grain  trade  as  a  whole: 

Therefore  we  recommend  that  the  Pan- 
handle Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  any  such  undue  and  unfair 
publicity  and  ask  that  our  Congressmen  and 
Senators  making  Investigation  be  advised  by 
the  secretary  of  this  association  that  we  are 
opp>06ed  to  unfair  and  undue  publicity  and 
Insist  that  they  obtain  all  facts  in  all  cases 
before  releasing  any  Information  for  the 
press,  radio,  or  other  publication. 

Pakbandlk    Osaut    ft   PiBB 

Dbalbks  AssccunoK, 
C.  W.  PLRcaxa.  f « 
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Whereas  In  recent  years,  there  haa  been 
a  tendency  on  the  part  oT  varloiu  segments 
ot  Oovemment  to  control  and  encroach  upon 
the  operation  of  private  enterprise  thereby 
creating  unfair  compeUUofi.  therefore,  we 
recommend  that  this  association  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  any  leglalaUon  or  any  rules 
and  regulations  or  InterpreUtlons  that  would 
further  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  citizens 
engaged  in  private  enterprise  and  that  a 
strong  appeal  be  made  to  lessen  such  rights 
•a  Tarious  departments  of  Government  may 
haTe  under  present  law.  rather  titaai  to  in- 
crease those  rights:  Be  It 

Besolved,  That  we  further  recommend  that 
onr  free-marketing  system  be  maintained 
and  that  free-enterprise  continue  to  have 
all  the  privileges  of  this  marketing  system 
which  has  been  developed  during  the  past 
100  years  by  sound-thinking  businessmen: 
Be  l*.  further 

Resolved.  That  the  aecretary  of  this  as- 
sociation send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  proper  authorities  in  Washington,  includ- 
ing their  Congressmen  «md  Senators  and  also 
a  copy  to  the  secretary  of  the  Texas  Grain 
&  Feed  Dealers  AsaocUtlon. 

Pai^bandlk    Grain    &    Fxzo 

DBALOU   AaSOCXATION, 

C.  W.  FuTCKsa,  Seeretmm. 


Where  Defense  BfllioBs  Go 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAEIKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  maaouti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVlCS 

Monday.  May  19,  1952 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  unanimoiw  consent  granted  me,  I 
Include  herewith  a  thoughtful  editorial 
from  the  Kansas  City  Star,  entitled 
••Where  Defense  Billions  Go": 

WHsa*  DxrxNsx  Biujoks  Od 

Americans   have  learned   dtu-lng   the   last 

two  years — as  they  did  In  1917  and  1»41 

that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  create  effec- 
tive military  strength  almost  overnight. 
Our  nationai  abiuty  to  do  so  w«nt  out  with 
the  cavalry  charsea  aaa  old-fashkmed.  it>- 
mantlclaed  warfare  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

How  otherwise  can  It  be  explained  tf>«t 
we  are  fighting  a  war  in  Kcoea  with  an 
underalaed  and  obnlete  Air  Force?  What 
other  way  is  there  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  nearly  2  years  after  the  start  of  the 
fighting  the  Army  has  to  ration  some  types 
of  ammunition  because  It  is  not  being  made 
as  fast  as  it's  being  ftred  away? 

Modem  warfare  to  a  great  extent  depends 
on  the  marshaang  of  Industry  in  its  behair 
And  this  war  production  effort  ia  cosUy-^ 
probably  much  more  than  it  needs  to  be. 
It  also  takes  considerable  time  to  obtain  in- 
dustrial output  of  the  material  things  needed 
to  win  a  war. 

Merely  to  provide  huge  sums  of  money 
isn't  enough.  Appropriations  only  start  up 
the  long  and  Involred  proceaa  of  acquiring 
quanUUes  of  arms  and  mUitary  equipment 
To  illustrate,  Oongraaa  has  voted  «15.fiOO. 
000,000  for  new  Air  Force  pianea  and  parts 
alnce  1050.  Yet  not  one  combat  plana  fi- 
nanced by  funds  voted  since  Kanm  has  been 
delivered. 

■nie  reason  la  that  It  takes  a  lead  time  of 
a  to  3  years  for  designing,  tooling  up.  buUd- 
Inc  teat  modela.  checking  them  thoroughly, 
redesigning  and  finally  going  into  mass  pro-' 
duction.  That's  why  deliveries  of  planes 
better  than  any  the  Russian's  have  furnished 
thair  oriental  stooges  are  Just  now  beginning. 


There  are  similar  problenas  with  tanks.  Im- 
proved artillery  guns,  and  ammunlUon.  The 
mass-production  stage  for  these  items  hasnt 
been  reached,  even  though  many  of  the  war 
plants  and  manufacturing  machlnea  left  over 
from  World  War  II  are  now  being  used.  It 
Will  be  another  full  year  before  our  war  In- 
dustries are  rolling  along  at  the  level  set  for 
them  by  the  amounts  of  defense  appropria- 
tions. 

A  5-year  lapse  in  military  production  la 
responsible  for  our  slowness  in  rearming. 
From  IMS  until  the  summer  <rf  1950  the  In- 
dustrial output  for  the  Armed  Forces  was 
placed  on  a  token  basU.  MiUtary  aircraft 
were  Ijelng  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  about 
600  a  year.  The  approximately  60,000  piston- 
driven  planes  left  over  from  World  War  II 
had  become  obsolete  In  the  Jet  age.  0\ir 
tanks  built  for  the  recent  global  war  were 
not  up  to  coping  with  the  new  Soviet  models. 

What  about  the  roughly  156.000.000.000 
appropriated  for  defense  between  1945  and 
the  start  of  the  Korean  aggression?  Most  of 
It  went  for  pay — including  cost-of-living  In- 
creaaes— of  about  1.500,000  Armed  Forces 
members,  their  maintenance,  routine  but 
necessary  housekeeping  at  peacetime  bases  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  operatloti 
of  tlM  highly  Important  service  schools,  ex- 
pensive occupation  duties  of  only  a  seml- 
mlUtary  nature,  and  such  civil  fimctions  as 
those  of  the  Army  engineers.  Less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  was  available  for  new 
weapons  and  combat  equipment. 

So  we  entered  the  Korean  oonfilct  with  a 
military  budget  that  had  averaged  In  money 
actxiaUy  spent  more  than  $11,000,000,000  a 
year  in  a  5-year  period.  Soon  afterward  the 
annual  sum  allotted  by  Ciongress  was  tripled 
as  the  uniformed  services  prepared  to  expand 
trom  1.500.000  to  3,700,000  memt)ers.  That  Is 
the  present  strength,  althou^  Robert  A 
Ixjvett.  Secretary  of  D^enae,  has  warned 
Oongreas  that  a  proposed  $5,000^)00,000  cut 
in  military  spending  would  res;ult  In  partially 
demobllialng  "a  substantial  part"  of  tiM 
forces. 

This  across-the-board  slash  Impoeed  by  the 
House  and  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate   has    brought    disturbing    comments 
from  other  high  mlUtary  leaders.     They  in- 
sist   that    the    Smith-Cotidert    amendment 
placing  a  •46.000X)00.000  ceiling  on  defense 
money  spent  in  fiscal  195S  would  deny  S.OOO 
new  tanks  to  the  Arzny,  would  cost  the  Air 
Force  3.000  modern   planes,   and   would  set 
the  Navy's  planned  expansion  back  2  years. 
The  heart  of  theh-  position  Is  that  It  has 
taken  this  long  since  June  of  1080.  to  get  to 
the  point  where  revival  of  our  defense  in- 
dustries can  start  paying  off  in  lai^e  quan- 
tities of  goods  to  be  delivered.     Ttiey  alao 
note  that  authority  was  previously  voted  for 
contracts  shortly  to  be  fulfilled  and  yet  that 
part  of  the  money  to  meet  these  obligations 
would  be  withheld.     The  stated  effect  would 
be  to  halt  or  delay  production  of  weapons 
and  equipment  already  ordered. 

Even  before  this  reduction  In  spending  was 
approved  by  the  House,  the  administration 
had  decided  to  put  off  rmtil  the  end  of  1955 
the  achievement  of  a  14S-wlng  modern  Air 
Force  that  was  to  have  been  realized  by 
1954.  Air  strategists  are  worried  lest  this 
postponement — and  the  further  delay  in- 
tended by  the  House  limitation — woiold  en- 
able Russia  to  stn-pass  the  United  States  to 
air  power.  Thla  is  probably  tlie  strongest 
argument  ^^nst  down-the-llne  cutting 
that  would  hold  back  enlargement  of  the 
Ah-  Force. 

But  the  spolcesmen  for  the  mlUtary  have 
a  serious  weakneos  to  thetr  own  position. 
They  seem  to  be  vlrtriaUy  Incapable  of  sug- 
gesting large  savings  at  a  time  when  the 
national  budget  Is  getting  out  of  hand, 
largely  because  of  demands  for  the  defense' 
program.  Yet  several  cor^gresslonal  commit- 
tees have  proved  In  the  hist  year  that  Armed 
Forces  activities  are  shot  tluough  with  waste 


ct  the  minor  wasteful  practices  eaa 
be  prevented  by  better  management  and  a 
will  to  get  along  without  luxurlaa.  Bcporta 
by  congrewatnnal  groups  have  dlsrlnaed  |n« 
excusable  frittering  away  of  public  fluids  In 
the  oQDstructloQ  of  Morth  African  and 
Qreenland  air  bases  and  to  the  nnneces- 
sarlly  pluah  faclllUes  InstaUed  at  some  baaes 
in  this  country. 

Howsver.  the  real  key  to  unhurtful  ecoc- 
omy  to  the  defense  program  U  tlie  miKh 
ueeded  reorgantaation  of  military  buying 
systems.  Bureaucratic  purchasing  agencies 
now  duplicate  the  work  of  each  other  and 
even  pay  widely  differing  prioes  for  IdenUcal 
artidca.  nich  as  shoes.  The  unlflcauon  Uw 
now  to  effect  more  tlian  SVk  years  Intended 
that  tite  many  virtually  independent  pro- 
curement boraaus  would  be  combined.  But 
this  has  been  done  only  in  a  limited  way. 
And  the  first  fundamental  step  ol  aasemltllng' 
a  single  catalog  for  aU  Iteoas  so  m  to  cut  out 
costly  duplication  has  not  even  been  taken. 
Congi  fas,  with  Its  oootrol  over  approprla- 
tlons.  should  insist  that  this  be  done.  The 
military  Itaelf  would  benefit  in  that  It  could 
give  much  better  assurance  at  producing  ds- 
feoae  for  the  country  with  all  the  money 
aUotted  to  It  and  not  with.  say.  msr^y  T5 
to  00  percent  of  what  U  turned  over  to  U  for 
tHiylng  pnpuntmmm. 

Within  Oonfraa  ttssif  there  should  be 
more  effecUve  ways  o^  knowing  exactly  what 
Is  tovoived  in  the  various  seettoaa  of  a  nto- 
possd  military  budget.  Ths  ss^alttoss  of 
Oongrsas  are  now  supposed  to  have  eai^.rta 
familiar  with  such  matters.  But  stUl  "m 
bers  of  Concress  find  caat  ta«y  m.c 

tog  to  the  dark  about  much  of  the  

•pending  which  preaenUy  abeorba  around 
two-ttUrda  of  the  total  Federal  budget. 
The  men  appropriating  military  fmi^ 
ahouM  know  as  much  ainut  (to  subject  as 
<lo  the  offlosn  who  come  balkirs  them  with 
thetr  complicated  requesu  fy*  vast  amriwnis 
of  public  money. 

TUua   a   two-way   Improvement    both    on 
t»>e  part  of  Congress  snd  the  Defense  De- 
partment  to  the  nnaT>«'<ng  of  national  secur- 
ity Is  needed.    Not  imtll  It  hm  been  broiMht 
about  can  our  people  be  confident  of  getting 
their  dollars'  worth  out  of  the  armed  a^iyins. 
To  setUe  the  war  to  Korea  sattefactorlly. 
to  bolster  Western  Europe's  defenses  against 
atempted  Ruasia.  and  to  tuive  adequate  rm- 
aerve    strength    standtog    by    at   home    af« 
bound  to  be  costly  and  probably  kmg-tarm 
projecta.    But  they  need  not  be  as  expensive 
as  they  have  started  out  to  he.     Even  ao 
we  may  as  well  recognlm  that  we  are  going 
to  pay  for  a  certain  amount  of  waste  aVmg 
with  the  vital  protecUve  measures  Just  as 
long  as  the  system  we  now  depend  on  lor  our 
physical  safety  awalU  the  cleartog  up  (tf  its 
ocganic  faults. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  M,  G.  BURNSIDE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  May  19,  1952 

Ur.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OBJ),  I  Include  President  Truman's  rc- 
marlcs  t.  the  steel  industry,  frxna  tlie 
Kvening  Star  of  May  3,  1962: 

I  have  asked  you  to  meet  here  today  to 
Teach  agreement  on  the  issues  to  dispute  be- 
tween you. 
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As  President  ot  the  TTnlted 
ssnttoff  all   ths  people  at  the  country.  . 
have  two  principal  Interests  to  ttiia  mattsr. 

First,  it  is  absolutely  nacsssary.  for  the 
safety  of  the  country,  that  steel  prodocttati 
mtan  continue  during  the  emarsency. 

I  cannot  reveal,  even  to  you  people  bsrs. 
the  exact  situation  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
ply and  production  of  military  Items.  I  can 
only  say,  on  the  considered  advice  of  the  of- 
ficials to  chaife  of  our  defense  program,  that 
the  safety  of  our  tnx>ps  fighting  to  Korea, 
and  the  safety  of  our  Nation  to  the  preeent 
world  crisis,  depend  on  the  xmlnterrupted 
preductian  of  sSesl. 

fleoood.  it  Is  essential  to  the  eeooomlc 
iMalth  of  oar  country  and  the  welfare  of  our 
people  that  wage  and  price  to  creases  in  the 
steel  industry  shall  be  held  wtthto  the  UmlU 
of  sound  staMllmtlon  polldee. 

A  runaway  inflation  in  this  country  could 
wreck  our  ecotkomy  and  impoae  terrific  hard- 
ahlp  on  mlUloos  of  families. 

Tlieee  are  heavy  stakes.  And  they  Im- 
pcee  an  equally  heavy  responsibility  on  every 
one  of  you  to  act  In  the  national  Interest. 

Beoauee  of  the  vital  importance  of  unin- 
terrupted production  of  steel  I  was  forced 
»  weeks  ago  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Oommeroe  to  operate  the  mills.  That  action 
Is  now  being  challenged  to  the  courts,  as  is 
entirely  proper.  None  of  us  know  how  soon 
tt  wUl   be  decided. 

In  the  meantlrae,  the  mills  are  under  Gov- 
ernment operation. 

^I  have  said  many  times  that  the  idea  of 
OovOTnment  operation  of  the  steel  plants  Is 
thoro^^ly  distasteful  to  me.  I  have  >>»d 
to  operate  the  coal  mtoes  one  wmf  and  I 
didn't  like  that  either.  I  want  tt  ended  as 
Vaicktf  aa  possible.  The  best,  the  quickest 
and  the  most  eqtiltable  way  for  this  to  U> 
tee  la  for  the  oonapanles  and  the  union  to 
bsftaln  out  the  Issoss  to  dlsputo  and  agree 
on  a  settlement.  ^^ 

Th**  •■  what  I  am  asking  you  to  do  now 
And  I  am  asfcing  you,  as  the  head  of  the 
Caatest  Oovemment  in  the  world,  to  get 
•own  CO  earth  and  talk  to  each  other  without 
any  ill  feeling,  and  to  get  this  thing  done. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  the  Oovemment 

•  bas  bsSB  eoasMsrlag  what  are  fair  and  rea- 

■ooahlewagM  and  wotting  condltlaiis  for  the 

smptoyses  during  the  period  that  the  planta 

'•mato  under  Oovemment  operation. 

Two  weefca  ago.  the  Secretary  at  Oom- 
BMToe  saked  the  Boonamic  StablUaatlac  Ad- 
ministrator to  prepare  recommendatlana  for 
changes  to  terms  and  conditions  of  emnloy- 
n»ent  to  the  steel  Industry  at  this  time. 
Those  reoommfndattons  have  now  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  Oovemment  wUl  be  prepared 
on  Monday  morning,  or  as  soon  as  we  <>»« 
f*t  ready,  to  order  changes  to  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  to  be  put  into 
effect. 

I  do  not  want  the  Oovemment  to  have  to 
llx  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 
That  is  your  Job.  not  oure.  If  we  must  take 
•etlon  It  wlU  be  something  that  Is  not  sat- 
isfactory to  either  side.  But  we  wlU  have 
no  choice  If  you  cannot  agree. 

I  consider  It  extremely  unfortimats  that 
the  Oovemment  may  find  itself  to  a  posi- 
tion where  it  has  to  fix  the  terms  and  oon- 
dltioos  of  employokent  In  an  industry. 

iiowever,  the  purposs  of  tlMm  meettogs 
is  not  to  discuss  terms  and  ormdltlons  of 
employment  during  Oovemment  operation. 
The  purpoee  is  to  try  to  reach  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  so  that  Oovemment  op- 
eration can  t>e  brought  to  an  end. 

In  these  meetings,  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  this  dispute  as  It  shoiild  be 
settled.  Tou  can  reach  agreement  if  you 
have  the  will  to  do  so. 

Tou  have  all  been  over  the  Issues  between 
you  many  times.    Days  and  weeks  luve  al- 
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ready  bean  spent  to  negotiations.  Tou  know 
which  potots  are  ttw  crucial  ones.  Tou 
know  this  matter  can  be  settled  to  a  few 
houn. 

to  the  taterest  of  your  country,  fcr  the 
valfare  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  ths  world.  I  am  asking  you  to  «*fkm 
that  sstUsmsnt. 

We  all  know  that  a  big  lasue  to  this  whole 
controversy  is  the  steel  companies'  claim  for 
higher  prioes  as  a  result  ot  any  wage  ta- 
crease  that  might  be  agreed  upon.  As  I 
have  said  on  a  number  of  occasions,  there  is 
only  one  proper  way  to  setUe  this  entire  con- 
troverey.  First,  the  parties  should  reach 
agreement  on  the  issues  in  dispute  between 
them.  Then  the  companies  should  present 
their  claims  for  price  Increases  to  the  proper 
Oovemment  olBcials. 

On  their  part,  the  sUbiliaatlon  officials 
of  the  Oovernment  are  prepared  to  consider 
the  steel  companies'  claims  on  their  merits, 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  steel  companies 
receive  whatever  price  adjustmenta  they  are 
entitled  to  under  the  law. 

OBOKMr  MSCCSaiTT  (»  SXTrUKG  nsxTis 


Gentlemen,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  upon 
you  M  you  meet  here  In  the  White  Hoimc 
today.  You  represent  two  powerful  economic 
groups  who  have  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  greatneas  of  our  country.  You  have 
great  power;  and,  because  of  ttiat  fact  you  all 
have  great  responsibility.  Tou  have  achieved 
your  strength  to  a  democracy  which  placw  Its 
faith  to  the  abUlty  of  its  people  to  work  out 
tlielr  own  problems  as  reeeonable  men  to  the 
national  toterast.  I  urge  you  to  reaffirm  that 
fait:,  by  aettUng  your  dlffereooes  now  to  this 
tlhM  of  critical  natlonai  need. 

•nils  room— the  President's  Cabinet 
Boom — is  yours  for  these  meetings.  Some 
great  decisions  affecttog  the  welfare  of  our 
country  have  been  made  to  tlds  room.  Tour 
agreement  on  a  settlement  of  this  dispute 
would  rank  with  any  of  them  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  oomnMm  defenee  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  asking  John  Steehnan  to  sit  with  yon, 
to  help  you  to  trying  to  reach  an  ^raement, 
and  to  keep  me  constantly  advised  of  your 
progreea. 

Now,  genUemen.  I  have  never  felt  as 
strongly  about  anything  aa  I  do  about  this 
situation.  We  liave  a  national  defense  pro- 
gram which  is  right  on  the  verge  of  success. 
9or  7  years,  from  April  13.  1M5.  until 
now,  I  have  spent  my  whole  time  trying  to 
keep  this  country  out  of  a  third  world  war. 

If  we  can  get  the  economic  situation  and 
the  defense  situation  In  Western  Europe 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  that 
Oepends  on  steel;  If  we  can  get  the  situatloti 
to  the  Par  Bast  settled  on  a  basis  that  is 
fair  to  all  concerned.  I  am  Just  as  sure  as  I  sit 
here  that  well  get  a  world  peace.  And  with 
the  development  of  the  world  after  that  world 
peace,  there  won't  be  a  chance  for  our  in- 
dustry to  catoh  up  with  the  demand. 

Then  that  means  the  welfare  ot  labor;  it 
means  the  welfare  of  Induste-y.  I  don't  thin^ 
any  of  you  can  complato  about  the  altuatlon 
of  the  economy  at  the  present  time.  There's 
been  a  fair  distribution  of  profits;  there's 
been  a  fair  distribution  of  earnings;  there's 
been  a  fair  distribution  of  the  farm  Income. 
All  of  you  are  more  prosperous  than  you  have 
ever  been  to  the  history  of  this  country. 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  ttiere 
been  an  economic  sltuatlan  that  equals  it, 
and  you  gentlemen  cant  afford  to  upset  that 
sttoatlan  ovar  a  prtvats  quarrel  between 
labor  and  todustry. 

I  want  you  to  fOt«et  an  your  emotlans  now 
and  sit  hsre  and  sss  what  yon  can  do. 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  bssn  the  operator  under 
thm  prsssnt  dreumstanees  and  he's  been  fair 
and  decent  to  this  matter.  We  sre  golnc  to 
oonttous  to  bs  fair  and  decent  to  you. 


X  dldat  ssnd  for  yon  Just  to  BMke  a  speeds 
Z  sent  for  you  for  action  and.  gentlemen.  I 
wanttt. 


New  TotIc  Tbms  Adrocates  Appronl  •£ 


^     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICRICAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVXS 
Monday.  May  19.  1952 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  we  heard  some  pre- 
liminary discussions  on  approval  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Constitution,  and  some  ex- 
pressions against  on  thatilocument,  may 
have  been  based  on  snap  judgment  with 
respect  to  it.  The  New  York  Times  today 
does  an  excellent  Job  of  smnmarizing  the 
case  before  Congress  when  !t  points  out 
that  wfaetbsr  or  not  we,  as  Individiials, 
may  agree  with  certain  laolated  sections, 
nevertheless  "this  is  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Constitution,  not  ours." 

In  the  discussions  on  onr  approval  of 
this  document  I  have  pointed  out  what  I 
believe  is  the  tremendous  stake  that  we 
have  in  onr  relations  with  Puerto  Rico 
in  this  connection  insofar  as  our  position 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  t'Mlay 
likewise  emphasizes  that  point  when  it 
says: 

Certainly  it  would  do  tremendous  moral 
damage  to  the  caxise  of  Uberty  and  democracy 
if  the  House  should  reject  for  Irrelevant 
reasons  an  tostrument  that  wm  freely  drawn 
up  and  rattfled  by  Puerto  Rlcans  for  Puerto 
Ricaus  in  accordance  with  a  compact  between 
Oongrees  and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  PUBtTO  RaCAW  COWSTirDTIOM 

The  steady  march  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  peo- 
ple toward  complete  self-government  under 
American  guidance  la  a  fact,  not  a  tlieory. 
Last  year  the  Insular  Oovemment  called  a 
constitutional  convention,  and  the  constitu- 
tion which  it  drew  up  was  approved  by  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  In  a  referendum  3 
months  ago.  It  now  must  receive  the  final 
endorsement  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
The  Rouse  Interior  Affaire  Committee  has 
approved  it  unanimously;  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  deeerlbed  It  as  "a 
proud  document  that  embodies  the  best  of 
our  democratic  herttage." 

The  constitution  embodies  a  bill  of  rights — 
as  Indeed  Congress  specified  it  m\ist — but  tt 
goes  further  than  our  own  BUI  of  Rights 
by  mentioning  some  economic  and  social 
rights  as  goals  not  yet  capable  of  attato- 
ment  but  to  be  realised  "with  the  progres- 
sive developtnent  of  the  economy  of  the 
commonwealth."  Some  of  theee  rights — 
such  as  the  right  to  work,  to  an  adequate 
standard  of  living,  to  sodad  security  to  edu- 
eatton — are  slmilfu'  to  those  set  forth  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rlghte 
which  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United 
Hattans  ad<^>ted  to  December  19  iS.  Yet  this 
passage  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Constitution 
has  already  aroused  severe  aitldsm  to  the 
Boiiss  of  Representatives  and  noore  will  i 
ably  be  heard  about  it  when  the 
tlon  comes  up  for  debate  next  week. 

It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  It  Is 
Wise  omstltutlonal  pr settee  to  ptaoe  a  bill  af 
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economic  and  social  rights  on  a  par  with  a 
bUl  of  political  rights.  The  former  are 
rights  In  the  sense  of  aspirations;  the  latter 
are  rights  In  the  sense  of  immediately  en- 
forceable law.  But  this  is  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Constitution,  not  ours. 

Certainly  it  would  do  tremendcxu  moral 
damage  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy If  the  Hoxise  should  reject  for  Irrelevant 
reasons  an  Instrument  that  was  freely 
drawn  up  and  ratifled  by  Puerto  Rlcans  for 
Puerto  Rlcans  In  accordance  with  a  compact 
between  Congress  and  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
people.  If  self-determinatlcm  la  to  have 
meaning — and  the  whole  point  of  establish- 
ing a  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  RIcq  Is  to 
give  It  meaning— Congress  will  follow  Prea- 
dent  Truman's  advice  and  grant  the  docu- 
ment its  early  approval. 


Smgii  of  BraTcry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DELBOATK  nOM  AT.Aiwr* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
M  ynday.  May  19,  1952 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
particularly  happy  to  be  in  a  position 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the 
American  citizens  of  Gambell  on  far- 
away St.  Lawrence  Island  whose  eflforts 
were  responsible  for  saving  the  lives  of 
three  soldiers  who  had  become  lost  in  a 
blizzard. 

Braving  bitter  cold  and  high  winds 
these  Eskimos  responded  without  hesi- 
tation when  called  upon  to  search  for  the 
soldiers  and  their  untiring  efforts  were 
marked  by  success. 

The  circumstances  of  this  Arctic  saga 
are  set  forth  in  a  letter  written  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Donald  B.  Smith,  commanding  the 
Five  Thousand  and  First  Composite 
Wing.  Ladd  Air  Force  Base.  In  a  letter 
directed  to  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Wade,  area  direc- 
tor of  the  Alaska  Native  Service.  The 
letter  follows: 

HxAOQUiUrrxRs,  Prv«  Thousand 

AND  PtttST  COMPOSm  WiNQ, 

Ladd  Air  Force  Base,  February  14,  1952. 
Mr.  Hugh  Wadk, 

Area  Director,  Alaska  Native  Service. 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

Deas  IdM.  Waob:  On  January  19,  1SS2.  three 
members  of  this  command,  stationed  at 
Oambell,  became  lost  while  climbing  a  moxin- 
taln  going  to  their  post.  A  bitter  snow  storm, 
sub-zero  temperatures  and  winds  of  92 
m.  p.  h.  hampered  the  airmen  in  finding 
their  way. 

A  call  was  sent  out  to  the  natives  of 
Oambell,  requesting  their  help  In  locating 
the  lost  airmen.  Twenty  natives  reported  to 
the  Air  Force  camp  immediately,  acting  as 
guides  and  individual  searching  parties  and 
doing  everything  humanly  possible  to  expe- 
dite the  search. 

With  a  great  show  of  personal  courage  and 
stamina  In  the  face  of  extremely  adverse 
weather  conditions,  the  native  people  of 
OambeU  located  the  lost  personnel  and  saved 
them  from  certain  death  by  freezing. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  bring  this  matter 
to  yoxur  attention  and  I  request  that  the 
native  people  of  Oambell  be  informed  of  our 
appreciation  for  their  untiring  efforts  and 
cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DoNALO  B.  SitrrH. 
Brigadier  Oeneral  Commanding, 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Informed  by  Mr. 
Wade  that  among  the  Eskimos  who  ac- 
tually located  the  lost  soldiers  were 
Winfred  James,  Solomon  Booshu.  Nor- 
man Anlngayou.  Steven  Anlngayou,  Joe 
Slwooko.  and  Willis  Walimga. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  constitutes  still 
another  example  of  the  fine  citizenship 
of  our  Eskimo  people. 


Mr.  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKW  TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  9. 1952 

Mr.  MULTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing item  from  the  Army  Times  of 
April  5.  1952.  has  Just  come  to  my  at- 
tention. It  Is,  Indeed,  interesting  read- 
ing: 

Mb.  PassmEMT 
(By  Harold  O.  Stagg) 
There's  been  so  much  surprise  and  edi- 
torial Jubilation  over  President  Truman's 
irrevocable  decision  not  to  be  a  candidate  to 
succeed  himself,  that  no  one  seems  to  be 
giving  any  thought  to  the  man  himself. 

I.  for  one,  am  going  to  miss  Harry  Truman , 
I'm  going  to  miss  him  for  a  lot  of  reasons, 
but  most  of  all  because,  more  than  anyone 
else  I  have  ever  known,  he  personified  the 
American  people — Mr.  America — strong, 
cocky,  proud,  stubborn,  loyal,  average  as 
apple  pie,  occasionally  a  little  rambunctious, 
as  remote  from  the  halo  of  greatness  as  most 
of  us,  but  yet  with  It  all  a  leading  man  In 
an  epic  of  heroic  history. 

Last  Saturday,  President  Truman  proved 
himself  a  big  man  In  every  sense  of  the 
word.  The  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
acts  like  a  narcotic  to  bring  to  reality  greater 
dreams  than  any  pipe  smoker  ever  envi- 
sioned at  the  peak  of  his  drug-Inspired 
greatness.  Last  Saturday,  Harry  Truman 
took  the  cure  without  a  quiver — and  he  did 
it  voluntarily  and  in  great  good  grace. 

I  find  neither  reluctance  nor  inconsistency 
in  briefly  eulogizing  here  the  man  I  have 
praised  lavishly  and  damned  fiendishly  for 
what  I  considered  to  be,  respectively,  his 
good  works  and  his  stubborn  works.  I  love 
him  but  have  never  hated  him. 

Harry  Truman  has  been  a  good  President — 
above  and  beyond  the  capacities  with  which 
he  was  endowed  by  heritage,  by  birth,  or  by 
environment.  He  stepped  into  shoes  which 
were  difficult  to  fill — and  he  pulled  them  on 
and  performed  the  act  in  troublesome 
times — but  I  know  of  no  direct  error  of 
Judgment  on  his  part  as  costly  as  some  of  the 
errors  of  hU  predecessor.  History  will  bear 
me  out  on  that  score. 

President  Truman  is  a  thoughtful  man.  a 
kind  man,  a  good  man.  He  has  more  power 
than  any  other  head  of  State.  b\it  he  seldom 
wields  that  power;  he  lets  It  flow  like  balm 
In  Oilead  to  comfort  and  aolace  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

He  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions— a 
trite  description — but  one  Involving  a  men- 
tal accomplishment  not  found  in  all  of  us. 
Be  is  the  little  man  from  Independence:  his 
bigness  more  in  his  heart  than  in  his  head; 
his  smallness  nothing  worse  than  an  irri- 


tating capacity  for  stubborn  nw  and  the 
very  human  trait  of  impttuoslty  In  personal 
affairs. 

Somehow  or  other,  as  X  think  of  President 
Truman's  voluntary  abdication  of  great 
power.  I  am  reminded  of  some  lines  in  my 
favorite  poem — The  Soldier,  by  Rupert 
Brooke — written  Just  before  the  yotuig 
Britisher  died  at  Oampoll  during  World 
War  I. 

If  I  Should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 
That  there's  some  comer  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England." 

When  Harry  Truman  takes  that  last  look 
around  the  White  House,  he  can  be  confident 
that  there'll  be  a  corner  of  American  hlstoc7 
that  wlU  be  "forever  Truman." 

The  man  from  Independence  has  served  us 
In  troublesome  times — times  that  would  try 
the  patience,  test  the  stateamanshlp.  and 
challenge  the  Ingenuity  of  any  man.  He  had 
the  great  good  fortune  to  be  In  office  when 
American  arms  won  a  glorious  and  complete 
victory  in  World  War  II— good  fortxme  that 
was  marred  by  the  tragedy  of  Korea. 

But  he  liad  the  courage  to  face  the  Korea 
Issue  as  it  had  to  be  faced,  and  the  forUtude 
to  resist  the  appealing  pressure  of  tin  pa- 
triots who  yearned  to  prove  American  might 
even  if  it  meant  pulling  the  trigger  of  world 
war  m. 

Whether  or  not  Truman  was  the  architect 
of  such  great  plans  for  world  peace  as  the 
MarshaU  Plan,  he  had  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight to  vlsuallu  the  need  and  to  give  his 
approval — approval  which  was  sliared  by 
every  great  statesman  of  our  time  in  both 
poUtlcal  parties,  and  throughout  the  world 
of  international  business  affairs. 

It's  true  that  President  Truman  has  apent 
more  money  than  any  President  in  history 
and  that  he  has  taxed  us  untU  It  hurts.  Bat 
he  also  has  played  an  important  role  in 
helping  to  make  It  possible  for  us  to  earn 
enoxigh  money  to  pay  those  taxes  and  stm 
fin  our  homes  with  luxurlee  beyond  the 
fondest  dreams  of  our  fathers. 

Yes.  I  shall  miss  Harry  Trtiman — his  ready 
and  always  beaming  smile,  his  ruddy  appear- 
ance of  genuine  good  health,  ni  mlam  the 
never-to-be-doubted  knowledge  that  aU  of 
us  little  guys  had  a  real  friend  in  the  Whit* 
House — a  man  who  was  ever  conaclous  of  the 
dignity  of  his  high  office,  but  never  allowed 
a  stuffed-shirt  to  remain  long  In  his  presence. 

President  Truman  is  something  of  a  para« 
dox  among  men.  His  bigness  often  is  over- 
whelming: his  pettiness  disturbing  and  an- 
noying. But — write  thU  in  capital  letter*— 
he  never  gambled  with  his  country's  security, 
although  he  frequently  gambled  with  hia 
personal  popularity,  which,  when  you're  In 
politics,  involves  your  own  security  to  the 
hilt.  His  personal  courage  luu  never  been 
doubted. 

It's  less  than  4  years  since  he  almost  single- 
handedly  took  on  the  Republican  Party,  the 
Dlxlecrats.  the  WaUace  Progressives,  and  the 
weak  sisters  in  his  own  party  who  sought 
unsuceeesfully  to  inveigle  Oeneral  Elsen- 
hower into  the  Democratic  ranks.  He  beat 
them  all. 

What  happened  Is  history— but  It  U  history 
that  hasn't  taken  final  shape.  The  formal 
pages  will  never  record  the  courage,  the 
heartbreaks,  the  lonely  nights,  the  terrible 
days  that  have  been  so  much  a  part  of  Barry 
Tniman's  last  7  years. 

Under  President  Truman's  guiding  and 
helpful  hand,  the  United  States  hasn't  done 
so  badly.  He  Is  neither  saint  nor  sinner — all 
man  and  ail  American. 

This  Bepubilcan  miscreant  salutes  bim. 
The  "king"  may  have  abdicated,  but  the 
state  he  ruled  Is  sUonger  for  his  friendly 
hand. 
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If  oIm^  Wants  To  Be  i  FIgkfiiif  Hai 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


'ATTVIS 


llfTBIBOUBBOP 

FridM^.  Mmv  14.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
Include  the  foUowing  article  from  tb« 
Marine  Corps  Oaaette  by  First  LL  Law- 
rence V.  Ryan: 

WoaoBT  Warns  To  Be  a 


(By  Plrst  Lt.  Lawrence  V.  Hyan) 

The  Biaat  diaoonoartlng  thing  about  our 
prseent  #rfenas  affort  is  that.  In  theory, 
evaryooe  hates  Oonrun unlet  afgrssslon  axMl 
wants  foroee  ralaed  to  check  Its  advance,  but 
praetleally  no  on*  wants  to  shars  in  tha  task 
himself  Motoody  wants  to  get  down  in  the 
sand  and  mud  and  grapple  with  the  enemy. 
Tbare  appears  to  be  a  naive  belief  among 
many  Amerleans  that  if  the  need  arises,  the 
job  will  be  doiM  by  aooie  phantom  army  that 
wlU  s|irtnc  up.  as  If  by  aoasic,  and  Instantly 
overwbeim  the  foe. 

■ven  persona  who  are  more  res  Met  tr,  or  at 
least  more  paaslmlsUc,  asstime  Uaat  some- 
alee  abould  be  there  to  meet  any  attack 
ly  oone.  One  widespread  sentiment 
Is  tnat  weetsrn  Kuropeans  are  not  ready 
to  do  tkstr  part,  that  they  may  not  reach 
the  quotas  which  Oanaral  Bsenhower's  com- 
mand deems  necessary  for  oiu-  mutual  de- 
fense. It  does  not.  apparently,  occur  to 
such  critics  that  Europeans  have  much  more 
reason  to  feel  t2»e  same  way  about  us. 
Judging  frosn  ow  attttuAs  and  eondoet  at 
home  since  the  outhreak  ct  tke  Korean  war. 
they  would  certainly  be  Justified  in  doing  so. 

If  there  Is  such  a  suspicion  on  their  part. 
It  Is  not  ssssnttaWy  tbe  uunseqnsnos  of  o\ir 
unwllllngneea  to  make  material  sacrifices  In 
order  to  prepare  for  defense.  The  rest  of 
the  world,  afcatiseer  it  ml0it  ptafer  of  us,  U 
aware  that  we  will  insist  on  our  luxuries  as 
long  ss  we  may  poaaibly  retain  them.  It  is 
aware  that  the  eltlaefis  of  otKer  eountrtea 
win  be  required  to  ewpenrt  their  oomforts  and 
personal  security  at  a  faster  and  propor- 
tlonatsty  klgher  rate  thm  w  shall— It  Is 
aimrs  •<  aU  this  and  wlU  undoubtedly  allow 
us  oar  prlvtlaias.  Bat  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  ttoe  rest  at  the  world  will  trust  our 
sincerity  when  It  ohssrves  the  present  at- 
tttode  In  this  coontry  toward  military  senr- 
loe. 

In  ueaily  every  other  eountry,  on  eotto 
of  the  Iron  curtain.  tb»  naMfs 
tha  armad  toroas  aapaettnc  to 
tralnsd  for  eosnbat.  TtM  U.  S.  S. 
piaeed  Its  i— p»issis  on  Infantry  and  artlUsry 
with  the  zasult  that  It  U  capable  of  throwlnf 
sooras  at  divisions  Into  acUoo  on  each  of 
several  fronts.  Marshal  Tito,  with  an  army 
and  mllltla  of  SOO.OOO  men.  has  managed  to 
create  about  SO  dlrtskma.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war,  we  had  lass  than  a 
diaen— In  an  army  half  again  larger  than 
Tugoslavla's.  It  Is  true  that  in  most  other 
armies,  a  divlaloo  la  a  smaller  unit  than  It  is 
in  our  Army  or  iiarlne  Corps,  but  it  is  stUl 
otovtous  that  our  oountry.  which  must  keep 
an  tye  on  sevsral  eont&nsnta,  should  hava 
at  Isast  as  aaany  eombat  troops  as  a  natSon 
that  has  only  its  own  bordars  to  prateet. 
However,  tn  out  Armed  Mweaa  asaat  of  ttie 
men  are  ausWartee  or  nmseomhatants,  and 
most  pvreoos  antartng  the  ssrvloe  espeeC,  as 
their  birthright,  to  beeome  part  oT  the  asa- 
Jortty. 

The  faet  tm  nobody  wants  to  be  a  flghtSnc 
man.    This  does  not  mean  that  eeeiyhody 


who  Is  aUglbls  for  Military  du^  Is  trying  to 

avoid  It,  although  thare  is  a  great  deal  of 
that.  too.  It  meaas  pneHatAj  that  notxxly 
wants  to  be  a  fighting  man.  everybody  la 
trying  to  esoaps  assign  ment  to  tiie  Marine 
Corps,  the  Infantry,  and,  to  a  leaser  extent, 
any  other  branch  of  the  service  which  makes 
a  business  at  coming  into  direct,  llfe-and- 
death  contact  with  the  enemy.  Many  yo\ing 
Americans  are  sedukrasty  trying  to  avoid 
wearing  any  kind  ai  uniform;  the  greaver 
ntuiber  of  them,  and  this  is  really  more 
ahocklng.  are  trying  to  hide  hMlde  of  one. 

Part  of  the  explanation  of  t.bi#  attitude  lies 
In  the  recency  of  the  last  war.  Tlie  men  and 
boys  who  are  now  about  to  enter  the  Armed 
p easing  through  a  h%tUy  Im- 
stage  at  life  at  that  tlnae.  and 
thay  know  and  have  talked  to  men  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  conflict.  This  is  the  first 
generation  of  Americans  which  Is  fully  aware 
that  there  Is  something  other  to  do  In  the 
service  than  carry  a  rifle.  Bfoet  of  the  men 
who  enlisted  or  were  drafted  during  World 
War  n  had  IlttJe  Idea  that  one's  skin  U  oon- 
sldscataly  safer  In  a  motor-repair  pool  or  a 
paymaster's  oAoe  than  It  Is  in  a  front-line 
nae  platoon.  Their  younger  brothers  «»>d 
neighbors,  on  the  contrary,  have  had  the  dis- 
tinction very  clearly  made  for  them.  laige!y 
through  the  advice  and  experience  of  the  re- 
turned veterans. 

Then  again,  the  Armed  Poroes  between 
wars  did  a  bad  Job  of  eanvlndng  rsendts  that 
fighting  is  rsaUy  the  main  bustneas  of  a  mili- 
tary man  after  alL  Knilatment  poaters  gave 
the  Impression  that  the  services  were  ctalefly 
concerned  with  producing  highly  skilled 
technicians  in  a  large  niunber  of  fields  wliich 
differed  llUle  from  civilian  trades  and  oecu- 
paUona.  The  average  reomlt  mnst  have  be- 
lieved he  was  joining  |^>  in  ordar  to  prepare 
for  ciriJlan  life.  And  to  a  great  extent,  that 
Is  exactly  what  be  was  doix^  in  many  casea. 
Only  after  the  drive  out  of  the  Puaan  baacb- 
haad  and  the  Tr\/'>frtn  ia.%y<>nj  jj^  ^ii^  ppj^fn^ 
begin  to  change. 

The  cflaa  has  bean  that  those  who  Xeal 
that  military  ssi'vkw  to  imminent  for  them 
are  likely  to  rush  to  Join  the  noncombatant 
braaclMs  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Bveryooe 
who  has  had  ills  eyes  and  ears  open  t<x  the 
past  sewral  years  knows  that  the  aversge 
sailor,  quartarmastar  eterk.  or  Air  F^oos 
ground  crewman  stands  an  eseellent  ^Hai^^^i 
of  never  getting  near  the  rattle  oT  smaU 
arms  Ore.  If  he  gets  close  to  any  kind  at  phys- 
ical danger  at  all.  Coneequentiy,  our  finest 
physical  and  mental  specimens  intend  to  oc- 
cupy their  time  in  the  eervloe  »— "«"g  thrMa 
and  trousers  and  maas  kite,  or  attending 
kwg-term  technical  schools  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  tend  eoaae  highly  complicated  ma- 
chine which  Is  too  valuable  to  be  expoeed  to 
poealble  destruction  or  capture  by  the 
ty.  What  other  oonciufiion  can  ona 
the  Marine  Corps  Itself.  In  whose 
tiniform  it  was  once  the  pride  of  Anketlcan 
youth  to  asrvc,  has  had  to  taeort  to  tha  draft 
to  fill  oat  Its  ranksr 

If  young  BMtt  today  want  to  flight  at  M, 
t3»ey  want  to  be  pilots,  or  radio  operators, 
or  oflteers  aboard  emlsers  and  aircraft  car- 
riers. Our  American  love  of  gadgets  ac- 
counts In  part  lor  this  desire.  Anyone  who 
has  bean  aboard  a  hattWhlp.  or  has  seen 
the  Inatnunant  panel  of  a  bomber,  can  sym- 
pathlae  with  the  feeling.  But  the  psyehol- 
agj  at  the  matter  goes  deeper  than  that. 
There  to  enmathlng  anttoeptfte  and  highly  la- 
(at  least  while  one  has  ths  nppsr 
t)  in  naval  and  aerial  combat.  The  pilot 
who  strafes  an  acmovad  patrol  or  a  column 
at  Infantry  mstas  hto  pass  and  to  gons  so 
rapidly  that  ths  results  of  hto  attack  art  mi* 
known  to  him.    Tha  naval 


enemy  destroyer,  or 
of  ooatalnlag  a  battalion  at 
hostile  soldtan,  navar  atts  tha  rsal  sflsots  a( 


his  flr«.  Ha  nay.  tai  many  eaaas.  not  even  see 
the  explosion  of  bis  shells.  Only  an  aviator 
can  ever  say,  like  the  Italian  flier  In  the 
Kthioplaa  war.  that  **tt>e  buiat  of  the  bombs 
was  like  the  unfolding  of  the  petals  of 
flowers." 

The  Infantryman,  on  the  other  hand,  itf ter 
a  particularly  murderous  exchange  of  fire, 
advances  or  retreats  and  finds  before  his  eyes 
only  too  graphic  a  picture  of  tha  sf  ects  of  his 
and  the  enemy's  markmanahlp.  He  alone  can 
get  really  angry  about  what  has  been  done  to 
him  and  his  oompankMae:  be  alone  can  be- 
come really  determined  about  what  he  miiat 
do  to  other  men  and  their  companions  if  he 
wishes  to  stay  alive.  It  to  a  messy  busi- 
ness, tout  it  does  place  him  In  situations  that 
cballenge  hto  manhood  and  foroe  him  dally 
to  argue  down  his  sense  of  fear  and  repug- 
nance. Sinoe  the  pbyaioal  and  psychological 
hardships  are  real  and  immediate,  there  to  no 
chance  for  him  to  make  a  heartless  or  In- 
different game  of  the  task.  Since  he  to 
stripped  down  to  relatively  primitlTe.  hand- 
operated  weapons,  hto  personal  strength  and 
valor  are  of  considerable  importance.  He  to 
like  all  otlier  fighting  men  of  all  ages,  match- 
ing hto  Individual  strength  and  cunning 
against  those  of  hto  enemy  in  close  battle. 
There  to  none  of  the  dialntArested  thrill  of 
the  gadeteer  in  It  for  him.  Few  people  who 
have  been  educated  to  admire  and  rely  on 
what  the  mechanically  ingenious  can  do  are 
apt  to  want  to  throw  their  dependence  on 
their  own  personal  resources.  Few  of  them, 
trained  as  dtoem bodied  parts  of  complicated 
machines,  will  want  to  be  made  conscious  of 
the  crude  fact  of  the  extotence  and  Import- 
ance of  tbalr  own  bodies  by  enduring  cold, 
pain,  or  even  mere  discomfort. 

Another  contributing  factor  to  the  present 
draft  policy.  The  number  of  possible  rea- 
sons for  deferment  to  so  great  that  t2ie  m»n 
who  to  finally  "caught"  feeto  Mi^aoif  to  be 
the  unlucky  exception  to  the  rule.  Naturally, 
in  World  War  H  the  reverse  was  true.  Only 
the  few  escaped  service  between  1941-46, 
so  that  ultimate  enlistuMnt  or  induction 
was  accepted  as  the  common  lot.  But  now, 
with  prospects  of  withholding  the  more  In- 
telligent ooUege  students  from  service  as  a 
special  class,  with  Uie  possibility  of  total 
deferment  of  key  industrial  and  agrlcultiiral 
workers,  and  with  several  other  reasons  for 
excluding  men  from  military  duty,  only  the 
xmwary  are  likely  to  be  snared.  At  least  thto 
to  a  reasonable  assumption,  and  It  to  reflected 
in  the  attitude  of  young  men  and  their  fami- 
lies. Many  pcu«nts  plan  to  enter  their  18- 
year-old  sons  in  colleges  with  BOTC  units 
tmmedlatrty  upon  thetr  graduation  from 
high  school.  Their  hope  to  that  the  boys 
win  tM  able  to  qualify  for  the  Beserve  oflteers* 
programs  and  so  escape  service  for  at  least 
4  years.  They  seem  to  feel  that  by  ttoat  time 
the  mobillaitlon  program  may  have  slowed 
down — and  besides,  a  large  number  of  tha 
ROTC  programs  are  designed  to  train  ord- 
nance, communications,  and  tvpptj  oflloers. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  parents  wboee  eons 
have  suddenly  turned  up  with  medical  and 
sdectlfle  sspta«tlons  has  Increased  remark- 
ably. 

The  total  effect  of  an  these  things  has 
been  to  prodnee  a  generatfton  that  does  not 
want  to  be  marines  or  oombat  soldiers  under 
any  dreumstanoes.  Freedom  to  something 
deslraUe,  true,  but  there  will  always  be 
eomeone  elee  to  fight  for  It.  And  while  that 
eoiiiieotie  elee  Is  doing  the  dirty  work,  onr 
young  men  want  to  issue  U»e  equipment, 
opsraU  the  machines,  or  stay  at  home  and 
Ignore  tha  whole  affair. 

As  a  natton  we  are  Jost  beginning  to  real- 
ise the  dangsroas  Implications  of  thto  atu- 
tode.  Bat  If  ths  earns  rsaUastion  does  not 
mrj  soon  to  those  Individual 
who  are  <a  age  for  mllttary 

wtooto  geoaratton  may  kise  ooaaplately    

naeaasary  wtu  to  fight— of  which  aU  victory 
to  the  products 
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Tk«  Two  Iminifration  Bills 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 

bitterness  of  the  debate  on  the  Immigra- 
tion bill  behind  us.  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime  of 
May  15,  1952,  is  deserving  of  our  careful 
attention : 

TBI  Two  IiuciGBATiON  Bnxs 

Objections  to  the  McCarran-Walter  Immi- 
gration bill  come  from  so  many  quarters  and 
go  so  deeply  to  fundamental  questions  of 
national  policy  that  the  Senate  can  do  no 
less  than  to  hear  out  all  criticism  fairly.  To 
hear  It  In  prolonged  debate  on  upward  of  200 
amendments  which  opponents  threaten  to 
offer  is  the  hard  way  of  doing  it.  The  orderly 
method,  and  the  fairest.  Is  to  recommit  It  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  new  hearings,  at 
which  the  substitute  measure  offered  by 
Senator  Hesbkrt  H.  Lehman,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  would  be  considered  together  with 
the  McCarran-Walter  bill. 

The  Senate's  duty  to  weigh,  justly,  every 
major  criticism  against  this  measure  Is  com- 
pelling. Only  once  In  a  generation  does  the 
opportunity  arise  to  shape  a  new  Immigra- 
tion policy  which  will  affect  the  lives  of 
perhaps  millions  of  persons  in  the  future. 
That  the  task  should  fall  in  the  present  ab- 
normal period  of  world  tension  and  unrest 
Is  unfortunate:  it  makes  all  the  heavier  the 
responsibility  on  Congress  to  draft  the 
soiindest  possible  legislation.  The  McCar- 
ran-Walter bUl  has  good  and  bad  points, 
both  in  its  general  alms  and  in  its  multi- 
tude of  particular  sections.  It  makes  a  gen- 
uine effort  to  codify  the  bewildering  miscel- 
lany of  laws,  proclamations.  Executive  or- 
ders, regulations  and  treaty  clauses  amassed 
dtulng  the  last  30  years  and  longer.  It 
ends,  in  principle  at  least,  the  immigration 
ban  against  orientals,  which  has  been  an 
International  sore  point  for  three  decades. 

At  the  same  time,  it  retains  the  old  quota 
system  based  on  the  national  origins  of  the 
country's  population  in  1920;  a  system  de- 
liberately designed  to  favor  the  countries  of 
Western  and  Northern  Europe  over  those  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Eiirope.  It  avoids  the 
opportunity  to  temper  this  unequal  poUcy 
by  providing  for  utUlzatlon  of  the  unused 
quotas  of  favored  countries  for  less-favored 
nations  (such  as  Greece  and  Latvia)  whose 
quotas  have  been  mortgaged  beyond  the  year 

2000. 

As  to  particular  provisions  of  the  bill,  its 
proponents  fairly  riddle  it  with  criticism; 
some  of  it.  undoubtedly,  unfair.  But  the 
charge  that  the  bill's  provisions  for  immigra- 
tion of  foreign  colonials  in  this  hemisphere  is 
discriminatory  against  the  colored  peoples  in 
the  Caribbean  area  does  deserve  close  ex- 
amination. And  the  Senate's  best  thought 
should  be  applied  in  weighing  new  provisions 
which  would  place  the  natviralized  citizen 
in  Jeopardy  of  deportation  for  actions  he  may 
have  taken  far  in  his  past  life,  or  might 
take  in  the  future.  Even  if  the  justifica- 
tion is  to  give  a  broad  control  over  outright 
subversives  and  criminals  who  gain  citizen- 
ship, does  this  accord  with  fundamental 
American  principles  of  equality  In  citizen- 
ship? This  newspaper  doesn't  beUeve  so. 
Opponents  of  the  McCarran-Walter  bUl  have 
asked  searching  questions  on  matters  of 
basic  national  pidlcy,  and  the  answers  re- 
quire from  the  Senate  an  exercise  of  highest 
statesmanship. 


Soybean  Processors  SHil  ia  Bveaaeratic 
Strait-Jacket 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing  editorial,  from  the  Soybean  Digest, 
which  I  am  inserting  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  reveals  the  manipula- 
tions surrounding  ceiling  prices  on  soy- 
bean oil  meal. 

Upper  echelon  price  fixers  ran  the  In- 
dustry ragged  playing  cat  and  mouse. 
The  price-increase  figure  allowed  to  be 
bantered  and  kicked  around  most  freely 
in  the  bureaucratic  halls  was  $14  a  ton. 
not  the  $7  finally  dribbled  out,  and  every- 
body closely  watching  this  situation 
knows  it. 

To  go  with  this  Soybean  Digest  edito- 
rial. Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  the 
letter  which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  of 
April  23,  disclosing  how  a  co-op  soybean 
processor  in  my  district,  typical  of  all 
too  many,  lost  $50,000  in  6  months  be- 
cause of  controls  comix)unded  and  mis- 
managed. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

New  Mkal  Cxilimo  Solves  Littlb 
On  AprU  23  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion announced  an  order  that  changed  the 
ceiling  price  on  soybean  oU  meal  from  $74 
per  ton  to  $81  per  ton,  bulk,  basis  Decatur. 
That  move  came  after  a  great  amount  of 
confusion,  and  after  a  flock  of  rumors  about 
moves  under  way.  It  will  solve  some  prob- 
lems, but  It  does  not  change  the  basic  cauaet 
of  trouble. 

Purposely,  we  have  refrained  from  edi- 
torial comment  on  ceiling  prices.  Soybeans 
and  soybean  products  were  among  the  first 
items  on  which  ceilings  were  slapped  on 
January  21.  1951.  OU  at  that  time  sold  at 
20 Va  cents  per  pound,  and  above.  Today 
oU  sells  at  9  cents  per  pound.  Meal  then 
sold  at  $74  per  ton,  has  of  necessity  stayed 
at  that  level.  It  would  have  gone  higher 
during  recent  months,  if  permitted.  Soy- 
beans  have  never  reached  ceilings  since  the 
1981  crop  movement  began.  Since  bean 
ceUlngs  had  not  been  reached,  we  deemed 
it  unwise  to  editorialize.  Meal  ceilings  were 
a  problem  of  the  processors.  Until  they 
began  to  affect  markets  or  acreage  we  deemed 
it  not  within  the  province  of  our  activities 
to  Interfere. 

Processors  of  soybeans  never  reached  com- 
plete agreement  on  steps  that  shovQd  b« 
taken,  except  to  recommend  complete  re- 
moval of  aU  ceilings  on  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean products.  Naturally,  when  the  indus- 
try could  not  agree  on  a  program  which  the 
OPS  men  would  accept,  nothing  was  done. 
There  was  a  stalemate  for  a  period  of  weeks. 

Frankly,  we  favor  removal  of  all  ceUlngs. 
Soybeans  is  the  only  agricultural  crop  on 
which  there  U  a  ceUlng  in  the  raw  sUte. 
Probably  there  should  never  have  been  a 
ceiling  on  soybeans.  The  present  change,  we 
are  convinced,  is  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems. It  Is  not  going  to  make  meal  more 
available.  It  is  not  sufBciently  high  to  make 
processing  profitable  in  aU  plants.  It  is  only 
a  partial  solution. 

Lowering  of  the  ceUing  on  soybean  oU 
was  polltlcaUy  expedient.  There  was  safety 
in  placing  a  ceiling  price  of  16  cents  on  an 
item  in  plentiful  supply  and  selling  it  at 


leas   than   9   cents.     No   one   oould    fc 
political  impllcatlona. 

In  an  election  year  there  were  political 
implications  In  removing  ceiling  prices  on  an 
item  which  was  selling  at  the  ceUing,  would 
jump  upward  immediately  if  they  were  re- 
moved. A  $7  rise  was  merely  ptacation, 
not  a  solution.  Ceilings  for  the  sake  of  ceU- 
lngs must  be  maintained  In  an  election  year. 
The  $81  figure  was  not  set  by  the  men  in  OPS 
who  know  the  feed  and  processing  indus- 
tries. It  was  set  In  the  front  office,  based 
on  political  considerations.  An  $88  celUng 
had  been  recommended  by  the  staff  mem- 
bers in  charge  of  feed  ceilings.  They 
overruled. 

Controls  are  easy  to  Institute.     Tbey 

hard  to  stop.  One  leads  to  another.  Soon 
they  are  maintained  for  their  own  sake.  We 
are  now  in  that  stage. 

There  Is  a  solution.  It  Is  a  simple  one. 
It  is  for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  take 
back  the  responsibilities  which  tbey  have 
delegated,  do  away  with  the  foolishness  of 
unnecessary  ceUings:  also  with  WSB  recom- 
mendations on  high  wages,  union  shops, 
other  economic  factors  outside  governmental 
Jxirlsdictlon. 

It  is  an  election  year.  We  doubt  if  Con- 
gress has  guts  enough  to  do  the  job  this 
year.  It  needs  only  reassert  iteelf.  reaasume 
for  the  legislative  branch  of  government 
those  powers  which  the  Constitution  provides 
to  it.  but  which  have  been  delegated  to  agen- 
cies and  bureaus.  Some  day  common  senee 
will  return.  Congress  will  be  made  up  of 
strong  men  who  are  statesmen;  then  the  Job 
wUl  be  done.  The  few  Members  now  doing 
their  own  thinking  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 
They  do  not  have  enough  votes. 


Oac  of  World  War  II's  Ubsiui<  Hcroci 
Joey  G«errer« 


EXTENSION  OF  REIifARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOUISXAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSINTATIVSS 
Monday,  May  19,  1952 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  bill  pending  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  H.  R.  4971,  which  provides 
that  a  most  distingxiished  and  courag- 
eous woman,  Joey  V.  Guerrero,  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  At  pres- 
ent she  is  being  treated  in  the  United 
States  Hospital  in  Carville.  La.  Perhaps 
the  best  account  of  bravery  and  help  in 
World  War  n  is  told  by  an  article  In 
Reader's  Digest  of  August  1951  entitled 
"Joey's  Quiet  War."  The  following  is 
the  story  as  told  by  Thomas  M.  Johnson 
In  Reader's  Digest: 

Jorr's  Qxnn  Wab 
(By  Thomas  M.  Johnson) 

Across  the  battlefields  north  of  Manila 
trudged  a  litUe  FUiplno  woman  bearing  a 
knapsack  on  her  bent  shoulders.  Several 
Japanese  soldiers  started  to  question  her. 
Some  of  them,  seeing  her  bloated,  scarred 
brown  face,  understood  and  shrank  back. 
Some  of  them,  seeing  her  bloated,  scarred 
her  sores.  When  she  uttered  the  one  word 
"Leprosy,"  no  sentry  persisted,  none  exam- 
ined the  knapsack,  none  found  out  that 

taped  on  her  back — she  carried  a  map  of  the 
Japanese  defenses  north  of  Manila. 

The  map  accurately  indicated  mine  fields 
which  the  advancing  United  States  troops 
desperately  needed  to  know  about.     Sick  and 
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s\iffering.  Joey  Querrero  got  the  map  througli 
and  thereby  saved  himdreds  of  American 
lives.  It  was  but  one  of  her  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  vlctof7  in  the  PhUlppinet. 

Among  the  cleverest  and  bravest  women 
•pies  of  the  war.  Joey  was  decorated  by  our 
Government  with  the  medal  of  freedom  with 
silver  palm,  the  highest  award  for  war  service 
by  a  clvUlan.  A  bUl  to  bestow  citizenship 
upon  her  is  before  Congress.  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  presented  to  her  a  medallion  in  recog- 
nition of  "Christian  fortitude  and  concern  for 
feUow  sufferers."  Our  Government  made  it 
poaslble  for  her  to  eome  to  Carville.  La., 
where  astounding  progress  is  being  made  in 
treating  Hansen's  iHsease  (leprosy).  Doctors 
now  think  that  in  a  years,  if  all  goes  well. 
Joey  should  be  able  to  go  back  to  her  U- 
year-old  daughter,  from  whom  she  has  been 
separated  for  years.  Even  then,  Joeeflna 
Guerrero,  ready  for  a  new  life  of  service,  will 
be  only  8S  years  old. 

As  a  little  girl.  Joeeflna  had  wanted  to  bc- 
Oiane  a  nun,  but  she  contracted  tuberculo- 
sis, and  the  sisters  said  atae  was  not  strong 
enough  for  their  life.  Both  her  parents  died, 
and  a  grandmother  took  the  child  to  tlie  co- 
conut plantation  she  managed,  and  brought 
ber  back  to  health. 

Tlien  Joey  went  to  live  with  an  uncle  in 
Manila.  There  s  young  physician.  Dr.  Re- 
nato  Maria  Guerrero,  fell  in  love  with  the 
lively  girl  who  had.  to  quote  Joey  herself, 
a  "anab-noaed,  ftmny  little  mug  with  un- 
ruly features."  They  were  married.  The  fu- 
ture ahone  bright.  But  in  the  winter  of 
IMl.  when  her  daughter  Cynthia  was  S  years 
old.  Joey  began  to  loae  strength  and  appe- 
tite. Swellings  appeared.  Her  anxioiis  hus- 
band called  in  an  Amsrlcan-tralned  special- 
ist. As  gently  as  he  eotild.  he  told  Joey  the 
truth.  "It  Is  in  an  early  stage,"  he  said. 
**Tou  are  only  23,  and  there  are  promising 
treatments.  But  children  are  suscepUble. 
ao  you  must  leave  your  child."  Por  hours, 
she  sat  In  the  doctor's  office  praying  for  the 
surpesetng  self-control  she  would  need  for 
so  many  years.  She  went  home.  The  chUd 
was  pUylng  in  tUs  nntMry.  It  was  like  dy- 
ing, but  Joey,  dared  not  even  take  the  rlak 
of  kissing  Cyiithla  goodby  when  ahe  sent  the 
child  to  her  grandmother. 

Husband  and  wife  then  began  to  plan  their 
fight  against  the  dlaease  and  against  ostra- 
cism. It  had  not  been  long  since  lepers  had 
to  ring  a  bell  as  they  walked  the  streets  of 
ManUa.  Bpeciallsts  told  them  that  Hansen's 
dleeaee  was  now  reoognlasd  as  only  feebly 
eontagtous  among  adults,  and  that  Joey  was 
no  menace  to  others.  But  she  did  need  good 
medical  care  and  rest. 

There  was  to  be  neither.  Three  weeks  later 
came  Pearl  HaitKir.  Soon  Japanese  soldiers 
swaggered  on  Manila's  streets.  One  day  five 
Jape  stopped  Joey  and  four  other  yotmg 
FUipinas  and  made  clear  their  intent.  Joey, 
6  feet  and  100  pounds  of  outraged  woman- 
hood, whacked  the  largest  soldier  with  her 
umbrella  imtll  he  and  his  companions  made 
off.  That  night  one  of  the  other  women  tele- 
phoned Joey.  "Come  to  our  house,"  she  said, 
and  hung  up. 

Her  friend's  husband  awaited  Joey.  "A 
woman  of  your  spirit  should  join  the  guer- 
riUas."  he  said.  "You're  the  kind  for  our 
secret  service."  He  told  her  the  PiUplno  un- 
derground was  sending  information  about 
the  Japanese  to  MacArthur  in  Australia  to 
help  plan  the  islands'  liberation.  Would  she 
Join  them?  "I  can't  do  big  things."  said 
Joey,  "but  every  Uttle  helps.    O.  K." 

Joey  was  given  a  trial  assignment:  "Since 
you  live  opposite  a  Japanese  barracks,  for 
the  next  34  hours  cotmt  how  many  Japs  go 
in  and  out,  when,  and  in  what  dlreetian. 
The  same  for  paaetng  vehicles." 

Behind  drawn  bUnda.  Joey  noted  evory- 
thing  that  passed,  and  the  time.  She  not 
only  counted  a  truckload  of  Japanese  sol- 
diers, but  observed  that  they  looked  dirty,  as 


If  coming  from  active  service.  She  took  a 
fun  notebook  to  the  address  given  ber. 
There  she  signed  an  oath  of  secrecy  and 
loyalty.  She  had  enlisted  for  what  she  calls 
"my  quiet  war."  Her  tour  of  duty  was  to 
last  for  three  nerve-wracking  years. 

Joey  was  assigned  to  watch  the  water  front. 
There  her  keen  eyes  spotted  hidden  Japanese 
antiaircraft  guns.  She  made  a  sketch  and 
concealed  It  in  a  hollowed -out  fruit  In  m 
basket  she  carried.  A  Japaneae  soldier 
stopped  her,  pawed  the  fruit,  greedily  chose 
a  large  one.  and  walked  on.  Luckily  she  Iiad 
put  the  sketch  in  a  small  fruit.  After  that 
she  made  only  mental  notes,  did  her  drawing 
at  home. 

Joey  was  among  the  group  of  girls  per- 
mitted to  bring  food  to  the  starving  FUi- 
plno and  American  prisoners.  She  radiated 
courage  and  faith  to  hoUow-eyed  OI's,  some 
of  whom  gave  her  information  they  had 
gleaned  from  talkative  Jap  guards.  Once  a 
suspicious  guard  threatened  her  with  a  bay- 
onet, finally  gestured  her  on,  giving  her 
braided  black  hair  a  parting  trig.  Her  hair 
ribbon  concealed  a  prisoner's  report,  but  It 
was  tied  too  tightly  to  come  off. 

By  September  1944  the  approaching  Amer- 
icans were  bombing  Manila,  smashing  gun 
emplacements  Joey  had  mapped  for  them. 
The  Kempei  Tal,  the  Japanese  counter-intel- 
ligence police,  had  stool  pigeons  everywhere 
and  laany  guerrillas  were  being  caiight  and 
tortured  or  shot.  Underground  operations 
were  now  directed  by  the  Allied  Intelligence 
B\ireau.  After  another  cryptic  telephone 
call,  Joey  met  Manuel  Oolayco,  formerly  a 
professor  at  Santo  Tom&s  University,  now  a 
captain  in  the  Intelligence.  Would  Joey  Join 
the  AIB?  It  might  mean  her  life,  but — 
"What  can  I  do?"  she  asked. 
He  told  her  to  meet  a  truck  at  a  rendesvotu 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  She  wore  wood- 
en shoes  In  the  hollow  soles  of  which  she 
had  hidden  thin  packets  of  tissue  paper  con- 
taining guerrilla  Information  about  Japa- 
nese preparations  to  defend  Manila.  The 
truck  took  her  60  miles  by  rough  back  roads 
to  Nagcarl&n  Mountain.  There  a  guide  led 
them  up  a  narrow  path.  A  large  boulder 
barred  the  route,  and  a  voice  from  nowhere 
challenged  them.  Joey  gave  the  paseword. 
A  light  flashed  in  her  eyes  from  a  tree  above 
and  then  winked  out.  The  guide  turned  the 
boulder  as  if  it  were  on  a  hinge.  Pushing 
throxigh,  they  found  themselves  in  a  clear- 
ing where  perhaps  a  hundred  Filipino  guer- 
rillas were  living  in  nlpa-palm  barracka. 
Joey  watched  them  set  up  a  wireless  appa- 
ratus and  send  off  her  message. 

She  became  "iuat  a  little  errand  boy."  By 
various  routes  to  the  guerrUla  hideout  she 
brought  reports,  maps,  and  photographs. 
And  It  was  at  the  camp  that  she  heard  the 
glorious  news  radioed  through:  "The 
Americans  are  landing  on  Luson." 

'nie  guerrUlas  made  handbills  OB  a 
smuggled  mimeograph  machine — ^LAberatioa 
Is  near — and  added  a  ringing  appeal  for  help. 
Joey  took  the  bills  to  Manila.  She  and  other 
volunteers  flitted  through  the  blackout,  slip- 
ping them  imder  doors  or  into  the  hands  of 
passers-by. 

Next  she  was  assigned  to  spotting  Japanese 
ammunition  dumps.  One  night  she  heard 
a  signal  at  her  door.  She  admitted  a  man 
In  Japanese  uniform  who  handed  her  what 
seemed  to  be  a  bag  of  vegetables.  "Here's 
something  for  Dr.  Guerrero,"  he  whispered 
quickly,  and  then  slipped  from  the  bouse. 
Her  husband,  who  was  also  in  the  under- 
ground, took  the  bag  of  "vegetablee,"  but 
said  nothing.  Many  nights  thereafter  were 
thunderous  with  exploding  ammunition 
dumps.  In  the  daytime  Joey  checked  to  see 
Which  dumps  needed  more  "vegetable  treat- 
ment." 

But  soon  Oolayco  sent  weed  that  aba  waa 
needed   as  a  messenger  again,   so  Joey  re- 


turned to  Nagcarl4n.  She  hoped  the  moun- 
tain air  would  renew  her  ebbing  strength. 
With  the  scarcity  of  food  and  medicine,  she 
was  Increasingly  feverish  and  exhausted. 
She  suffered  excruciating  headaches,  her  feet 
were  swelling  and  more  sores  appeared  on  her 
body.  Surely,  she  prayed,  Ood  and  the  re- 
tiirnlng  Americans  would  bring  help. 

Early  in  1945.  when  the  Americans  were 
approaching  Manila,  Colayco  siunmoned  her 
for  the  most  dangerous  mission  of  all.  The 
guerrillas  had  sent  the  American  Army  a  map 
of  the  Japanese  defenses  which  showed  a 
wide  section  free  of  mines.  The  Amerlcaris 
planned  to  attack  there,  but  now  the  Japs 
had  mined  the  area  heavUy.  The  guerrillas 
needed  someone  to  take  a  corrected  map  to 
Thirty-seventh  Division  Headquarters  at 
Calumplt.  40  miles  north  of  ManUa.  There 
was  fighting  all  the  way.  The  Jape  guarded 
every  road  and  footpath,  searched  all  passers- 
by.  Vehicles  could  not  get  through.  A 
woman  afoot  might,  if  she  was  smaU.  shabby, 
and  courageous.  Would  Joey  try  it?  "Just 
tell  me  where  to  go,"  Joey  said. 

At  first  she  walked  under  cover  of  night, 
but  loss  of  sleep  weakened  her  still  more, 
and  the  headaches  grew  worse.  She  deter- 
mined to  try  it  by  daylight.  The  first  day 
a  Japanese  officer  halted  her,  approached  as 
if  to  search  her.  The  map  taped  between 
her  shoulder  blades  seemed  to  biu-n.  As  tL« 
Jap  came  close,  he  peered  .u  her  face  and 
saw  that  It  was  bloated  and  spotted  with  red. 
He  stared  at  her  In  fear  and  then  quickly 
waved  her  on.  Joey  suddenly  realized  that 
she  had  a  terrible  passport  that  would  get 
ber  through. 

After  a  days  and  nights  on  the  road  she 
reached  American  headquarters  and  de- 
livered the  map.  Weak  from  sickness  and 
reacUon.  she  could  not  eat  the  pcmcakes  and 
coffee  which  the  Americana  offered  ber,  even 
though  she  had  not  tasted  them  for  years. 

Her  road  back  took  her  through  heavy 
fighting.  Once,  seeking  shelter  from  sheU- 
bursts  and  snipers'  bxUlets,  she  hid  behind 
an  American  tank,  which  exploded  and  nearly 
killed  her.  When  she  reached  Manila,  she 
learned  that  Manuel  Colayco  had  t>een  ter- 
ribly woimded  dxn-lng  the  last  days  of  the 
fighting.  She  went  to  see  him  in  the  hoe- 
pltal  where  he  lay  dying.  He  tried  to  raise 
his  torn  body.  "Pine  Job,"  be  whispered, 
In  a  last  salute. 

Joey  turned  to  nursing  patients  in  an 
evacuation  hospital;  but  her  Illness,  aggra- 
vated by  overwork,  became  so  serloiis  that 
the  hospital  authorities  told  her  she  must 
go  to  Tala.  the  Philippine  Government 
leprosarium.  She  found  it  a  cluster  of 
leaking  shacks  in  a  wilderness.  There  was 
little  food  and  almost  no  medical  care. 
Many  of  the  sufferers  slept  on  the  same  floor 
which  they  trod  on  with  feet  covered  with 
open  sores.  This  was  no  hospital,  but  a 
chamel  house  of  filth. 

In  PSebruary  1947  Tala  was  suddenly 
floo«?ed  by  600  more  patients.  It  was  too 
much  for  Joey.  She  bad  been  trying  to 
bring  some  sort  of  order  and  sanitation  to 
the  place.  Now  she  appealed  to  Aurora  Que- 
E6n,  the  ex-President's  daughter.  An  ex- 
pos* in  Manila  newspapers  brought  results: 
new  buUdinga,  a  laboratory,  an  operating 
room;  more  doctors  and  nurses;  above  aU. 
EuppUes  of  the  new  sulfonc  drugs  that  have 
brought  hope  to  victims  of  Hansen's  disease. 

Through  the  intercession  of  friends  who 
knew  of  Joeyls  work.  Attorney  General  Clark 
granted  her  plea  to  be  allowed  treatment  at 
Carville.  There  patients  greeted  ber  with 
bouquets  and  a  birthday  cake.  Tbey  saw  a' 
tiny  woman  whose  brown  face  was  scarred 
and  pale,  but  whose  Uvely  eyes  still  soUied. 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Johansen — kindly,  famous 
"Dr.  Jo"— «tarted  dally  sulfone  Injections 
and  other  treatments,  and  ber  bealtb  t>egai& 
to  improve.  Now.  her  sores  healed,  ber  (ace 
glovrlng.  she  ia  a  tribute  to  CarvUle^  cstre 
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and  »kllL  She  greet*  her  many  visitors  with 
a  firm  handclasp  and  torrent  of  earger  words. 
"By  heart,  I  am  happy,"  she  says. 

When  the  time  comes.  Joey  Guerrero  wants 
to  start  out  again  as  God's  little  errand  boy 
In  a  new  "quiet  war."  This  time  her  mis- 
sion will  be  to  bring  mercy  and  good  cheer 
to  those  who  suffer  what  she  has  suffered 
from  Hansen's  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Justice  Department 
has  in  effect  stated  that  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  her  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  However,  they  object  to 
the  present  wording  of  the  biU  which  I 
believe  can  be  worked  out  to  everyone's 
satisfaction. 

This  bill  in  behalf  of  this  heroine  has 
brought  forth  communications  to  more 
than  20  Congressmen  and  many  Sena- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Kenneth  W.  Day,  who  is  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  American  Ex-Prisoners, 
of  which  General  Wainwright  is  a  mem- 
ber, has  offered  all  possible  aid  in  this 
bill.  National  Commander  Albert  G. 
Senna  of  the  American  Defenders  of 
Japan  and  Corregidor.  Inc.,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  offered  his  assistance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  so  many 
letters  addressed  to  myself  and  the  com- 
mittee in  her  behalf,  that  they  are  far  to-) 
niunerous  to  record  here. 

I  received  a  communication  from 
Major  General  Bergin  who  states  that 
the  Army  records  indicate  that  Mrs. 
Josefina  V.  Guerrero  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  with  Silver  Palm. 
This  citation  for  her  extreme  courage 
and  bravery  reads  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Josefina  V.  Guerrero,  citizen  of  the 
PhlUppine  Commonwealth.  For  meritorious 
■ervlce  which  has  aided  the  United  States 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Japan 
In  the  Southwest  Pacific  area,  from  1942  to 
1945.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Mrs. 
Guerrero  devoted  all  her  time  to  supply- 
ing internees  and  prisoners  of  war  with  food. 
Clothing,  medicine,  money,  and  secret  mes- 
sages which  she  herself  collected.  Doing  in- 
telligence work  with  r^ard  to  enemy  activi- 
ties and  installations  along  the  ManUa 
waterfront,  she  was  instrumental  in  saving 
the  Uvea  of  many  Americans  and  Filipinos. 
By  her  outstanding  courage  and  bravery, 
Mra.  Guerrero  made  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  beUeve  that  the  entire 
membership  of  this  House  will  be  most 
Interested  in  seeing  that  this  woman  is 
repaid  by  our  great  Nation  for  her  hero- 
lam,  courage,  and  bravery  by  allowing 
her  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  favorable  enactment  of 
this  bUl. 


Hmots  for  Dr.  SckahuB 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  tnw  TOKx 
IN  THK  HOT78X  OF  RKPRKSSNTATXVaS 

Tuesday.  Jfay  13,  1952 

Ifr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com. 
mend  to  the  attentlm  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  15. 1962: 


HoNois  ros  Da.  Schttucan 
At  a  dinner  tonight  honoring  Dr.  Samuel 
Schulman  the  Jewish  publication.  Society  of 
America,  does  honor  to  itself.  This  grand 
old  man  of  American  Judaism,  now  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year,  is  one  of  the  great  schol- 
ars, orators,  and  thinkers  of  his  time;  and 
his  beneficial  influence  on  the  integration  of 
Jewish  cultural  and  religious  life  into  the 
framework  of  American  civUizatlon  will  b« 
felt  by  generations  yet  to  come. 

For  a  third  of  a  century  Dr.  Schulman  oc- 
cupied the  pulpit  of  Temple  Beth-El  and 
subsequently  of  Temple  EUnanu-El  In  this 
city;  and  he  became  nationally  known  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  public  speakers  of  the 
day  and  as  a  man  of  the  most  intensely  pa- 
triotic as  well  as  moral  and  religious  convic- 
tions. "Next  to  the  love  of  my  God."  he  has 
said.  "I  love  this  country  •  •  •  because, 
if  it  suceeds  In  Its  experiment  of  uniting  in 
brotherhood  human  beings  of  all  races  and 
creeds,  it  will  be  the  grandest  realization  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets."  It 
was,  in  fact.  Dr.  Schulman  who  in  a  sermon 
delivered  in  1907  first  applied  the  term  "melt- 
ing pot"  to  the  American  community. 

Dr.  Schulman  was  one  of  a  group  of  distin- 
guished Jewish  scholars  who  in  1915  com- 
pleted a  new  English  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  aimed  "to  combine  the 
spirit  of  Jewish  tradition  with  the  results 
of  biblical  scholarship,  ancient,  medieval  and 
modern."  This  monumental  work  and  his 
many  other  contributions  to  the  spiritual. 
Intellectual  and  institutional  life  both  of 
"the  community  of  Israel"  and  of  the  United 
SUtes  have  long  earned  for  him  the  respect 
and  esteem  to  which  his  fellow-citizens  are 
giving  expression  tonight. 


EtUcal  Standards  in  American  Lefitlab'Tc 

Chambers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  uannsoTA 

m  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  19,  1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
prepared  by  me  entitled  "Ethical  Stand- 
ards in  American  Legislative  Chambers  " 
This  article  was  published  in  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  In  March  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricom 
as  follows: 

Stbical  8ram>AUM  m  Axmcax  I«oislativb 

Chaiosbs 

(By  Hon.  Wnxaet  H.  Bumprbkt) 

A  medieval  KnglUh  quatrain,  brought  to 

the  attention  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Bthlca 

by  Senator  Douolab,  has  real  meaning  for  our 

times.     Commenting  on  the  way  In  which 

the  common  lands  were  •nclosed  and  taken 

oyr  by  the  nobUlty  of  Bni^and.  the  poet 

wrote: 

"Tlie  law  locks  up  both  man  and  woman 
^^^^  steals  the  gooee  from  off  the  common 
But  leto  the  greater  felon  looae 
Who  steels  the  common  from  the  gooee.'* 

PoUUcB  la  not  praetloed  in  a  TMnnim;  and 
the  acUTltlee  of  politicians  reflect,  albeit 
with  aome  dlatortion.  the  prevailing  stand- 
ards of  AmarloMi  aoclety.  partieularly  of 
American  buslneae.    MevertheleM.  tranagree- 


Bions  or  practices  that  might  be  overlooked 
In  business  life  assume  far  greater  import- 
ance in  public  life  because  of  the  greater 
magnitude  of  the  consequences.  For  in- 
stance, the  businessman  who  uses  pull  to 
"get  it  wholesale"  for  a  friend  la  regarded  as 
doing  a  favor;  but  a  Congressman  who  uses 
pull  to  get  a  contract  for  a  constluent  is 
often  regarded  as  having  committed  a  crime. 
If  the  businessman  is  rewarded,  few  eye- 
brows are  raised;  the  Congressman  who  ac- 
cepts gifts  la  regarded  as  having  compromised 
himself. 

AMzaiCAN  ATTrrtn>i  towabo  pounca 
It  has  become  almost  a  truism  today  to 
equate  politics  with  corruption.  Nor  is  this 
a  new  phenomenon  in  our  society.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  Joined  in 
an  attempt  to  corner  the  market  on  flour, 
despite  the  rigors  being  suffered  at  Valley 
Forge.  Artemus  Ward  amused  Lincoln  by 
saying:  "I  am  no  politician,  and  my  other 
habits  are  good."  More  recently,  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  discovered 
that  Ave  out  of  every  seven  Americans  be- 
lieved it  impossible  for  a  professional  poli- 
tician to  be  honest,  and  only  18  percent  of 
America's  parents  were  willing  to  let  their 
sons  enter  political  careers.  This  is  a  re- 
vealing if  startling  commentary  on  the  jnity- 
lie  attitude  toward  politics. 

American  pubUc  office  has  little  tradition 
of  honor  behind  it.  In  part,  this  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  axiom:  "That  govern- 
ment is  best  which  governs  least."  Amerl- 
cans  have  habitually  Ignored  the  Govern- 
ment as  much  as  possible  and  too  frequently 
left  office  seeking  to  those  who  stood  to  gain 
personally  from  It.  Too  many  people  atUl 
cherish  this  early,  IdylUc  concept  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— or  act  as  If  it  were  stlU  attainable. 
At  bottom,  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
corruption  In  legislative  bodies  Ilea  in  an 
alert,  participating,  and  interested  cltlaenry. 
Public  opinion  must  not  wait  for  the  dU- 
cloeure  of  glaring  transgressions  before 
rousing  Itself  to  action;  it  must  constantly 
support  men  of  integrity,  ability,  and  candor. 
Only  the  active  participation  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  electorate  In  political  ac- 
tivity— through  the  medium  of  poUtlcal  per- 
tiM— can  supplant  the  power  of  organised 
prsssure  groups  on  the  one  hand  and  back- 
room politics  and  personal  favoritism  on  the 
other.  When  the  people  leave  politics  to  be 
the  pUything  or  special  interest  of  a  few  the 
pubUc  can  expect  that  It  wUl  be  played  with 
and  serve  the  special  economic  and  poUtlcal 
InteresU  of  the  participants.  Democratic  or 
representative  government  is  everyonee  busi- 
ness If  It  is  to  be  an  honorable  pursuit.  It 
fe  people  want  clean  and  honeet  govern- 
ment.  the  minimum  price  la  an  active  aud 
continuing  hiterest  in  poUtical  parties  and 
poUtlcal  processes. 

Leffialative  responaibUity 
Blamtag  the  public  for  complacency  does 
not  eolve  our  problema.  LeglaUtive  bodies 
have  all  too  often  tolerated  corruption  In 
theU-  midst.  Even  where  flagrant  vloUtione 
Of  Uw  have  been  proved  and  the  mlscreanta 
JaUed.  too  frequently  no  disciplinary  mees- 
uree  have  been  taken.  In  this  vein  It  shoold 
be  pointed  out  that  men  who  stoop  to  smear 
tactlca.  demagoguery.  and  general  confusion 
Of  the  Issues  In  order  to  gain  public  oOoe 
cannot  be  expected  to  change  suddenly  once 
!-fZ  !f  ■^°™  ^  "^^y  cannot  be  trusted 
With  the  Government  of  thU  country  or  any 
of  its  SUtes.  WhUe  most  of  the  responal- 
bUity  for  correcting  such  abuses  is  up  ta 
the  pubUc,  legislative  bodlee  themselvee 
ahould  alao  act.  CaUous  disregard  of  the 
inteUlgence  of  the  public  and  the  Integrity  i 
of  poUtlcal  office  should  be  punished  by 
voters  and  legislators  alike. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  let  ue  turn 
now  to  the  problems  which  feoe  the  leflala- 
tor  who  attempts  to  abide  by  a  "epde  of 
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ethles"  tn  hie  oonduet.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  eleer-«ut  criteria  or  aolattooa  In  thtg 
field.  Certain  practloea  are  otovloasly  nn- 
ethksal — Imt  the  hooest  leglaUtor  la  tor- 
nwnted  by  a  twilight  aone  into  which  many 
of  his  actions  tmavoidably  falL  I  shall  aet 
forth  the  problema  aa  I  aee  them,  si^gest 
eome  solutlona.  but  give  no  final  answer. 

vntAwcxAL  paoBLnis 
One  of  tae  major  danger  aonea  in  legla- 
latlve  ethics  is  centered  on  finance.  The 
cost  of  waging  political  ^ampmigrtt  have 
become  exorbitant  and  the  salary  and  al- 
lowances of  office  are  usually  insufficient  to 
cover  the  expenditures  required. 

Mounting  comU  of  eamprnttnt 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  a  Senator  from 
Michigan  waa  forced  to  resign  >y>raue«  of 
public  pressure  after  a  congressional  investi- 
gating committee  pubUdaed  the  fact  that 
be  had  spent  •198.000  on  his  ^•anipBign  Iq 
1950.  the  national  committee  of  one  of  the 
parties  is  said  to  have  spent  1100.000  for  one- 
half  hour  on  television  and  radio.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Quarterly.  $10,000,000 
was  spent  to  elect  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, Even  eo,  loopholes  in  the  law  enabled 
many  expenditures  to  go  unreported.  Two  of 
the  succeasful  candidates  are  each  said  to 
have  had  spent  in  their  behalf  campaign  con- 
tributions amounting  to  more  than  $2,000.- 
000.  ThU  is  $1,925,000  more  than  either  will 
be  paid  during  his  6-year  term. 

The  chief  caiiae  of  thla  tremendous  rise 
In  coets  Is  the  Impcrtanoe  of  radio  and  tele- 
vlalon  time.  A  good  TV  personality  is  a  must 
for  succesafiU  campaigning  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  today.  For  liberal  candidatea 
the  importance  of  radio  and  television  is  em- 
phaalted  by  the  conaervatlam  of  the  national 
press.  In  I9tt.  for  example.  13  SUtes  were 
without  a  single  <Ully  paper  supporting 
TVuman. 

The  expense  of  campaign  headquarters, 
posters.  advertlsemenU  in  the  press  and  by 
special  campaign  shecU;  the  cost  of  stag- 
ing rallies  and  public  meetings;  the  innu- 
merable special  proJecU  carried  out  In  a 
SUte-wide  campaign — these  total  to  a  stag- 
gering figure. 

Obligatiom  tneurred 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  figures 
that  conscientious  candidate*  often  face  the 
dUemma  of  either  accepting  dlsproportlonaU 
contributions  from  particular  groups  or  per- 
sons or  of  not  having  enough  money  to  make 
an  effective  and  successful  campaign.  Many 
questlooa  arlae.  Where  can  the  candidate 
solicit  funds 7  What  U  hU  obligation  to 
special  Interests  or  groupe  which  help  him? 
What  degree  at  personal  Independence  can 
he  main  tain  y  Should  he  limit  the  amount 
he  wiU  accept  from  one  individual  or  group? 
How  much  of  a  claim  on  his  time  has  a  firm 
whoee  president  has  contributed  heavUy  to 
his  campaign?  Do  his  supporters  believe 
In  his  policies  or  are  they  expecting  some- 
thing concrete  in  return? 

Thus  the  matter  of  campaign  funds  is  cen- 
tral to  the  whole  Issue  of  ethics.  Preaent 
laws  place  a  $3,000,000  celling  on  the  amount 
any  one  national  committee  can  spend  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year  and  a  $6,000  limit  on  in- 
dividual contributions.  These  figures  are 
toUlly  unrealistic.  There  are  dosens  of  de- 
vices used  to  get  around  the  law — tn  fact.  It 
is  almost  Impossible  accurately  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  a  national  campaign.  Evasions  of 
the  law  through  the  formation  of  separate 
committees  and  by  splitting  donations 
among  the  members  of  a  family  are  common. 
Often  the  sUtutes  are  not  enforced.  In 
many  cases,  the  bulk  of  the  expenditures  la 
never  reported,  nor  are  the  sources  of  much 
of  the  money.  The  result  has  been  a  very 
unwholesome  atmosphere. 

Totalltarlans,  both  of  the  left  and  at  the 
right,  attack  democracy  as  a  farce  and  fraud 
where  special  Interests  govern.  It  is  perhaps 
unrealistic  to  expect  suoosasful  candidates 


not  to  feel  a  eertatn  reepoiMibUlty  to  their 
financial  angela.  Bat  we  can  at  least  de- 
mand a  fuu  dlMdoeure  of  who— and  how 
angeUo— they  are.  X  am  therefore  un- 
equlvoeably  lor  requiring  publication  of  all 
campaign  eontrlbuUons  right  down  to  the 
last  dollar.  Thla  would  Include  not  only  do- 
natlona  to  candidates,  but  also  thoee  to  all 
participating  conunlttees. 

Possible  remedies 
■To  supplement  this  essential  first  step, 
sttidy  should  be  given  to  other  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  problem.  Persuaaive  evi- 
dence was  received  by  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  ethics  in  favor  of  direct  pubUo 
support  for  political  campaigna.  The  diffi- 
culties In  working  out  such  a  policy  are  not 
InsurmounUble.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
the  Government  could  pay  for  legitimate 
campaign  expenses.  This  is  not  as  revolu- 
tionary as  It  may  sound.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
recommended  that  the  Congreas  provide  "an 
appropriation  for  the  proper  and  legitimate 
expenses  of  each  of  the  great  national 
partlee."  in  the  1920  campaign  WUliam 
Olbbs  McAdoo  sUted:  "If  the  National  Gov- 
ernment paid  the  expenses  of  the  national 
campaigns  and  specified  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects for  which  expenditures  might  be  made, 
politics  would  be  purified  enormously." 
Similar  to  direct  subsidy  is  t tie  proposal  to 

set  up  a  public  corporation — or  trust  fund 

to  aid  in  providing  all  bona  fide  candidatea 
with  access  to  the  public  eye  and  ear.  Safe- 
guards would  assure  emphasis  on  raUonality 
and  IlmltaUon  to  legltlniate  ex/wnses.  In 
addition  to  public  funds,  the  corporation 
might  alao  receive  and  administer  private 
contributions.  Many  persons  who  do  not 
give  directly  to  parUes  or  candidates  might 
be  willing  to  contribute  to  such  a  public 
corporation.  Such  a  public  corporation  or 
trust  fund  is  now  being  sponsored  by  a  group 
of  Interested  cltlaens  In  liflnnesote.  It  will 
be  Interesting  to  watch  the  response  such 
a  project  receivea.  This  la  an  experiment  in 
American  politics — and  a  worthy  one. 

In  any  case,  efforts  ahould  be  made  to 
broaden  the  base  of  the  campaign  structure. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  tax  laws  should 
be  amended  to  allow  deduction  of  small  con- 
trlbutkma,  perhaps  up  to  $100,  for  income- 
tax  purpoees.  It  is  argued  that  government, 
by  not  permitting  such  deductions.  Is  dls- 
oimlnattng  against  its  own  vital  procesaea 
and  undermining  ita  support.  Another  step 
to  help  candidatea  which  could  be  under- 
taken with  only  minor  disruption  would  be  a 
qualified  eztenalon  of  the  franking  privilege. 
A  further  proposal  would  make  free  radio 
and  television  time  available  at  stated  pe- 
riods during  the  campaigns.  &noe  owner- 
ship of  the  airways  is  vested  In  the  public, 
such  a  requirement  in  the  Ucensing  of  broad- 
casting stations  would  be  perfectly  valid. 
Should  this  prove  too  great  a  burden  on 
them,  stations  might  be  asked  to  denote  a 
stated  proportion  of  the  total  time  contract- 
ed for.  Both  Canada  and  Great  Britain  pro- 
vide free  ra«llo  time  to  candidatea.  whUe  in 
the  Netherlands,  prior  to  the  Nasi  Invasion. 
ridk>  stations  were  owned  by  the  parties. 

All  of  the  above  proposals,  of  course,  re- 
quire elaboration  and  further  study.  I  men- 
tion them,  not  neceaarUy  as  an  advocate,  but 
to  stimulate  thinking  and  dlscusaiana. 

Expenses  of  office 

Dnfortunately.  financial  problenis  do  not 
end  with  the  election.  Tlie  Congressman  alao 
has  abnonnal  expenses  after  he  takes  of- 
fice. He  miist  maintain  a  residence  in  Waah- 
Ington  without  losing  touch  with  his  con- 
stituency. This  means  frequent  short  vislU 
home.  Many  Members  of  Congress  maint^tn 
two  realdenoee — one  In  their  State  and  an- 
oibcr  tn  Washington.  Travel  expevxam  m« 
high,  and  the  Qovemment  pays  for  only  on* 
trip  per  sesalau.  As  a  publio  figure,  a  Oon- 
greaaman  has  pressing  social  obligations.  He 
la  fair  game  f«r  soUdton   for   aU    worthy 
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even  small  eontrlhutlona  add 
up.  oaee  bodgete  have  not  kept  pace  with 
*•*•  •ver-lncreaelng  volume  of  maU,  to  say 
nothing  of  providing  adequate  profeaalonal 
assistance.  To  do  a  conscientious  Job,  the 
leglalatar  must  dig  Into  his  own  pocket.  The 
high  cost  of  poUtical  campaigns  plus  the  ever 
Increasing  cost  of  Uving  in  Waahington,  along 
With  added  office  expenses,  may  weU  serve 
to  make  congreasional  service  a  special  pre- 
rogaUve  for  the  rich.  Surely  a  person  of 
moderate  means  finds  it  increaalngly  difficult 
to  make  ends  meet. 

Supplementary  income 
There  Is  little  likelihood  of  forthright  ac- 
tion to  meet  these  problems.  The  fear  of 
public  opinion  recently  forced  repeal  of  the 
tax  exemption  on  the  $2,600  expense  allow- 
ance Congress  voted  itself  in  1946.  Con- 
gress U  therefore  not  likely  to  vote  salary 
Increaaes.  Hence,  many  legislators  seek  out- 
side means  of  supplementing  their  Income. 
Except  for  the  Independently  wealthy,  im- 
portant ethical  problems  arise. 

Lawyers  may  resort  to  fees  or  legal  retain- 
ers.    This  raises  the  question   of  Influence. 
Similarly,  it  comes  up  when  business  con- 
necUons  are  not  severed,  since  frequently 
Members  have  access  to  confidential  infor- 
mation from  which  they  can  gain  financially. 
Many  Congresanvm  accept  fees  for  speak- 
ing   engagements.     In    a    sense,    thlF    Is    m 
line    with    their   duty    to   ^eep    the    public 
informed  at>out  important  issues — but  it  is 
alao  an  Important  drain  on  their  time  and 
energy.     I    have    often    been    criticised    for 
going  out  and  making  talks  here  and  there. 
Certainly  I  have  no  desire  to  travel  around 
the  country    on  week  ends    and   leave  my 
family  and  my  Job.    But  I  am  the  father 
of  foiu*  children.  I  must  maitit^tn  property 
in  two  places,  I  must  be  able  to  meet  hoe- 
pltal  bUls  and  slmU&r  emergencies,   I  must 
make  frequent  trips  back  to  Minnesota,  coat- 
ing a  minimum  of  $200  each,  and  I  must 
pay  additional  expenses  of  office.    This  would 
be  Impossible  if  I  bad  no  outaide  income. 
My   choice   is  either   to  make   the   speeches 
and  earn  the  money  or  to  leave  the  Senate. 
Acceptance  of  additional  Income  cannot, 
at  present,  be  outlawed.    But  one  simple 
step  would  be  a  atrong  deterrent  to  ahady 
or   iindercover    deaUngs:    ftUl    disclosure    of 
all  aources  of   income.     I   am  now   coepon- 
Boring  legislation    which   would   require   all 
Members  of  Congress  to  disclose  their  in- 
comes, assets,  and  all  dealings  in  securities 
and  commodities.     These  reports  ahould  be 
made   generally   available.     Then,  I   beUeve, 
it  would   become   politically   xinhealthy  for 
legislators   to   handle   mattera   from   which 
they  stood  to  gain  personally. 

TBK  OBUGATIOKS  OF  OmCM 

A  Rejjresentatlve  or  Senator  Is  not  merely 
a  legislator.  He  is,  increasingly,  an  Inves- 
tigator. And  he  has  always  been  errand  boy 
and  helper  for  his  constituente.  Let  us 
explore  the  problems  arising  from  each  of 
these  functions  In  turn. 

The  major  problems  connected  with  leg- 
islation deal  with  determination  of  values, 
personal  and  political  obligations,  and  lob- 
bying. The  scojje  of  this  article  permlte 
only  a  siiggestlve  listing.  To  start  with, 
ahould  a  leglalator  vote  as  he  thinks  best 
for  the  country,  even  though  be  knows  that 
It  will  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  constituente?  Democratic  the- 
orlsta  have  reached  no  consensus  on  this 
problem  of  representation.  To  say  that  the 
people  know  what  Is  beat  does  not  provide 
US  With  a  rule  of  action. 

Xven  more  puzzling,  perhaps.  Is  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  legislation  where  what  la 
beat  for  the  country  aa  a  whole  affects  par- 
ticular oanstituendee  adversely.  Taka,  for 
exami^.  the  qnestlon  of  reciprocal  trada. 
I  have  had  to  face  the  fur  farasera  of  any 
State  who  have  stood  to  loee  as  a  result  of 
my  votes  In  support  of  tUs  profnA.    I  ohs 
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•ympathlze  witb  the  representatives  of  some 
of  the  States  whose  Industries  have  suffered 
from  the  low  tariff  rates.  They  are  really 
In  a  dilemma. 

Party  loyalty 

Turning  now  to  poUtlcal  obligation,  what 
loyalty  does  a  Congressman  owe  his  party? 
Political  Independence,  though  long  cher- 
Irhed  as  a  virtue,  has  had  disastrous  conse- 
quences In  the  past.  For  instance,  our  fail- 
ure to  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  despite 
clear  commitments  by  both  parties,  led  to 
20  years  of  Isolationism  and  abetted  the  rise 
to  totalitarianism  abroad.  The  traditional 
vagueness  of  party  platforms  obsciires  sub- 
stantial differences,  and  elections  have  sel- 
dom provided  mandates  for  action.  Lack 
of  party  discipline  often  makes  even  clearly 
recognized  objectives  impossible  to  attain. 
The  need  for  greater  responsibility  Is  mani- 
fest In  the  present  refusal  of  a  nominally 
Democratic  Congress  to  carry  out  the  Pres^l- 
dent's  domestic  program. 

Pressure  groups 
Intimately  connected  with  the  issue  of 
party  responsibility  Is  the  problem  of  lob- 
bies and  organized  pressure  groups.  These 
have.  In  part,  usurped  traditional  party  func- 
tions In  the  field  of  policy  determination. 
Yet  the  present  hue  and  cry  about  lobbies 
largely  neglecte  this  basic  Issue.  It  Is  fo- 
cused not  on  the  root  but  on  the  results. 
We  are  concerned  not  with  Increasing  party 
responsibility,  but  with  regulating  lobbies. 
The  shortcomings  of  this  approach  are  obvl- 
o\is,  though  understandable. 

Since  1946.  expenditures  or  contributions 
designed  to  "influence  directly  or  Indirectly 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States"  were  to 
have  been  reported  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  A  compi- 
lation based  on  their  records  from  J\ily  1. 
1948  to  June  30.  1951  showed  that  171,000.000 
had  been  contributed  and  $34,000,000  had 
been  spent  for  lobbying  purposes.  The  Hou^e 
Committee  on  Lobylng  Judged,  however,  that 
only  a  small  fraction  was  actually  reported. 
Becaiise  of  the  stigma  attached  to  lobbies 
many  people  are  uncomfortable  at  calling 
themselves  lobbyists.  The  House  committee 
found  that  some  individuals  did  not  register 
because  they  said  the  purpose  of  a  Icbbyirg 
organization  was  to  bring  pressure  on  Con- 
gress for  a  special  interest  and  they  repre- 
sented the  common  good.  Moreover,  many 
organizations,  the  CIO  for  example,  have 
varied  puriKwes.  of  which  lobylng  Is  a  minor 
one.  Nor  are  lobbying  activities  confined  to 
Washington.  "Grass-roots  lobbying"  gets 
the  people  back  home  to  put  on  the  pressure. 
And,  as  already  mentioned,  they  are  Impor- 
tant contributors  to  campaigns. 

Lobbies,  despite  their  well-known  evils, 
perform  useful  functions  In  political  life.  I 
like  to  know  how  proposed  legislation  affects 
the  needs  of  people — the  lobbies  tell  me.  I 
like  to  hear  about  conditions  which  need 
correcting — the  lobbies  tell  me  that  too.  But 
I  also  want  to  know  Just  whom  these  lobbies 
represent:  how  many  people,  where  they  get 
their  funds,  how  they  make  their  policy  de- 
cisions, and  what  their  other  activities  are. 
Therefore,  I  should  like  to  see  tighter,  better- 
enforced  laws,  which  would  trace  funds  back 
to  their  sources.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  help  tighten  one  of  the  loop- 
holes. Then  the  public,  as  well  as  respon- 
sible legislators,  could  make  decisions  with 
better  understanding  of  what  Is  involved. 
Investigative  function 

The  investigative  function  of  Congress,  al- 
though firmly  established  for  some  years, 
has  recently  threatened  to  overshadow  the 
legislative  function.  Members  have  taken 
advantage  of  congressional  Immunity  to 
make  spectacular  charges  on  the  floor,  and 
probing  committees  have  made  sweeping 
revelations.  While  much  good  has  been  ac- 
comoUshed.  the  reputotlons  of  honest  and 


aUe  men  hvn  aometlmes  been  irreparably 
and  irresponsibly  damaged,  and  the  prestige 
of  the  Government  has  been  considerably 
lowered. 

Administrative  ofllclals  attacked  on  the 
floor  of  either  House  should  have  protection 
equal  to  that  afforded  congressional  Mem- 
bers: and  agency  heads  who  are  subject  to 
personal  attack  on  the  floor  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  hnmedlate  or 
early  reply.  Similarly,  private  citizens 
should  have  the  right  to  reply  In  the  Con- 
CKzsstONAL  Recoko.  Immunity  from  suit  re- 
wp-is  irresponsibility  with  protection,  and 
prevents  recoxirse  for  damaged  reputations. 

Three  current  proposals  deal  with  this 
problem:  A  proposed  constitutional  amend, 
ment  withdrawing  this  Immunity  entirely:  a 
statute  making  it  clear  that  Immunity  does 
not  extend  to  defamatory  statements  Insert- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Recohd  but  not  ac- 
tually made  in  the  Chamber;  and  a  proposal 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  liable  In 
damage  for  defamatory  statements. 

Congress  also  needs  a  code  of  fair  pro- 
cedure governing  committee  investigations 
and  reports.  Recommendations  here  include 
withholding  publicity  regarding  accusations 
against  Individuals  until  there  Is  evidence  to 
support  the  charges,  giving  advance  notice 
to  Individuals  wherever  possible  If  they  are 
to  be  attacked  In  public  bearings,  giving  such 
Individuals  an  opportunity  to  be  present  to 
cross-examine  and  to  reply,  and  avoiding  the 
intimidation  or  browbeating  of  witnesses. 
Such  standards  of  fairness  would  not  inter- 
fere with  effective  committee  Investigations. 
Congress,  as  the  representative  branch  of 
Government,  should  take  the  lead  In  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  Individuals  and  ensuring 
the  validity  of  its  findings. 

Assistance  to  constittienta 
Members  of  Congress  receive  a  large  num- 
ber of  requests  from  constituents  asking 
for  assistance  in  dealing  with  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  These  come  from 
various  sources:  Jobhunters.  contractors  and 
would-be  contractors,  businessmen  with  re- 
quests for  loans  from  the  RFC,  appll'  ationa 
for  privilege,  men  who  want  to  get  into  the 
Armed  Forces  as  ofllcers.  or  those  who  want 
to  get  out.  veterans  with  claims,  people  with 
naturalization  problems,  and  many  others. 
Congressmen  are  also  expected  to  see  that 
business  Interests  at  home  do  not  suffer; 
that  their  area  is  not  discriminated  against; 
that  hotel  reservations  are  made  for  visitors; 
and  that  worried  parents  and  wives  are  told 
about  servicemen  and  how  they  are  getting 
along. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  using  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  perform  these  traditional 
fimctlons.  Government  today  is  so  complex 
that  many  people  do  not  know  how  to  get 
what  they  need.  My  constituents  tend  to 
look  upon  me  as  an  ambassador.  Most  of 
them  don't  want  any  pressure  brought  to 
bear;  they  Just  want  to  know  where  to  start 
and  what  to  do. 

I  have  exercised  and  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise the  right  to  go  to  any  agency  In  the 
Government  to  plead  a  case  for  my  constitu- 
ents and  to  do  so  vigorously.  I  consider  It 
to  be  one  of  my  responsibilities  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Minnesota.  Most 
recently,  for  example,  I  urged  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  include  in  their  budgets  an  Item  for  the 
construction  of  public  power  transmission 
lines  for  the  western  part  of  my  State.  I 
did  not  succeed,  but  it  was  not  for  want  of 
trying. 

In  the  past  businessmen  have  sometimes 
come  to  my  ofllce  accompanied  by  5  percent- 
ers or  attorneys.  They  have  wanted  me 
to  arrange  for  them  to  see  high  Government 
officials.  If  theh:  ease  merited  it,  I  helped 
them.  In  on*  instance,  I  learned  that  the 
attorney  alleged  he  knew  me  personally  and 
thus  received  a  retainer  fee  on  the  basis  of 
hla    self-proclaimed    "personal    friendship 


with  the  Senator."  I  have  since  insisted* 
tiiat  I  will  help  constituents  only  if  they  - 
come  to  me  directly  and  unencumbered. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  man  In  the 
Senate  or  House  wlU  get  a  letter  saying  in 
effect:  "I  contributed  to  your  campaign.  I 
am  coming  down  Wednesday  and  I  want  an 
appointment  to  see  so-and-so."  After  the 
appointment  is  made  tbe  Congressman  is  ex- 
pected to  follow  up  and  see  that  desired 
action  is  Uken.  He  runs  the  risk  of  allenat. 
Ing  support  if  he  does  not  do  so.  But  rela- 
tively few  requests  are  of  this  nature.  In 
the  last  Minnesota  election,  there  were 
1,350.000  votes  cast.  Fewer  than  1  percent 
of  these  voters  ever  write  to  me  in  a  manner 
suggesting  some  special  favor. 

Ethics  o/  using  influence 

If  a  Congressman  deslrea  to  assist  •  con- 
stituent, he  can  express  personal  interest  in 
three  ways.  The  first  will  merely  ask  that 
the  constituent  be  given  every  consideration 
and  that  the  matter  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested be  expedited.  The  second  kind  of  pres- 
sure Is  stronger  and  may  say :  "I  know  Mr.  Z 
and  I  can  vouch  for  his  Integrity.  He  la  hon- 
est, able,  and  fulfills  certain  requirements. 
Anything  you  can  do  for  him  will  be  appre- 
ciated." The  third,  and  rarely  used,  kind  of 
pressxire  says:  "I  know  everything  about  this 
case.  If  I  were  in  your  spot  I  would  grant 
the  request,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  do  it  "* 
It  Is  the  last  that  gives  rise  to  the  ethical 
questions,  particularly  when  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  implicit  threat  of  an  appro- 
priation cut  or  legislative  reprisal. 

Whenever  a  legUlator  uses  pressure  In  • 
case,  he  cannot  help  having  some  effect  upon 
the  responsible  officials.  The  extent  of  hU  In- 
fluence depends  upon  both  the  Congressman 
and  the  administrator,  it  Is  reported  that  at 
one  time  in  TVA  whenever  a  Job  applicant 
had  a  letter  In  his  behalf  from  a  Senator  or 
Congressman,  that  Job  appllcaUon  was  turned 
down.  This  may  be  exaggerated,  but  It  does 
happen.  Other  admlnUtrators  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  say  "No."  A  part  of  the  Influence  of 
the  leglsUtor  will  depend  on  his  committee 
assignment.  If  he  deals  with  legislation  or 
appropriations  touching  the  department 
concerned,  he  has,  of  course,  a  power  which 
may  be  abused. 

The  responslblUty  of  the  legislator  la  to 
act  as  an  Inspection  or  screening  commit- 
tee with  regard  to  requesu  that  come  Into 
his  office.  He  must  make  sure  In  his  own 
heart  and  conscience  that  he  U  seeking  to 
advance  cases  only  on  their  merits  and  that 
he  has  no  personal  economic  Interest.  This 
is  more  difficult,  however,  where  political  con- 
siderations are  involved.  How  can  he  draw 
the  line  between  proper  and  Improper  per- 
sonal interests  when  those  interesU  are  es- 
sentially pollUcal  in  character? 

KAISIKO    ETHICAI,    STAMDAaM 

The  foregoing  treatment  has  been  sugges- 
tive rather  than  comprehensive  in  nature. 
I  have  skhted  flagrant  violations  of  ethics 
which  have  already  been  brought  to  public 
attention  In  favor  of  noting  some  of  the 
causes  of  legislative  corruption  and  bringing 
into  focxis  some  of  the  problems  which  face 
those  legislators  who  honestly  try  to  serve 
their  coimtry.  The  usual  American  remedy 
is  "there  ought  to  be  a  law."  Yet  the  law 
cannot  deal  effectively  with  every  range  of 
human  activity.  Many  of  the  ethical  ques- 
tions cannot  be  solved  by  legislation;  reme- 
dies must  Instead  be  sought  In  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  the  dignity  of  public  office  and 
a  higher  sense  of  civic  duty.  All  of  wt.  us 
citizens,  can  achieve  this  through  awareness 
of  the  difficulties  and  active  support  of  all 
efforts  to  raise  legislative  standards.  We  can 
require,  as  the  price  of  oxir  support,  declara- 
tions similar  to  the  following  code  of  "Ten 
Congressional  Commandments"  which  Sena- 
tor BxNTON  presented  In  his  tesUmony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Ethics,  and  to 
which  I  fully  subscribe: 
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"1.  In  the  aame  aense  In  which  a  Judge 
debsurs  himself  from  decisions  In  which  he 
has  a  direct  personal  financial  stake,  so  X 
shall  debar  myself  from  legislative  decisions, 
or,  if  I  take  action  or  chooae  to  vote  I  ■h^M 
fully  dlecJoee  the  nattue  of  my  Interest. 

"2.  I  ^all  never  use  mj  office  to  exert 
extralegal  preasure  over  the  aecislons  of  ex- 
ecutive or  administrative  agencies. 

"S.  I  shall  treat  wltnesaes  who  testify  be- 
fore  committees  on  which  I  set  with  courteiy 
and  fairness,  following  self-impoeed  "m'ta- 
tlons  which  for  centuries  have  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  judicial  process. 

"4.  I  shall  not  abuse  my  privilege  of  con- 
gressional immunity;  I  shall  not  say  things 
on  the  floors  of  Congress  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  outside,  ncr  shall  I  betray  the 
oflidai  oonfldence  of  the  Congress,  or  of  any 
committee  thereof. 

"5.  I  shall  not  Indulge  in  personal  villflca- 
tlon  of  any  kind,  but  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
criticize  public  figures  and  public  policies 
with  determination  and  courage  whenever 
facta  of  public  natxxre  Justify  such  criti- 
cism. 

"«.  I  ahaU  not  vote  on  any  lastie  without 
an  attempt  to  consider  the  voiceless  Interest 
of  the  unorganized  in  our  society. 

"7.  I  shall  btrlve  constantly  to  interpcet 
interests  of  my  constituents  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  total  national  interest. 

"8.  I  shall  try  to  be  loyal  to  the  promises 
of  my  political  party,  and  thus  to  strengthen 
party  teamwork  and  party  responsibility  in 
the  Congress. 

"9.  I  shall  not  waste  my  own  or  my  col- 
leagues' time  with  irrelevant  and  inconse- 
quential talk  in  committee  or  on  the  floor. 

"10.  Whether  as  a  member  of  the  -najorlty 
or  minority.  I  shall  attempt  In  my  actions 
and  words  to  educate  and  clarify,  never  to 
obscure  or  confuse." 

(NOTK.— BtTsaiT  H.  HtTMFRarr,  Washing. 
ton.  D.  O..  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  1948.  He  has  been, 
among  other  thln^i.  a  registered  pharma- 
cist, an  Instructor  in  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  professor  of 
political  science  at  Macalester  College.  St. 
Paul.  In  1944  he  was  State  campaign  man- 
ager for  Roosevelt  and  Truman.  Prom  1945 
to  1948  he  served  ae  mayor  of  Minneapolis. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  recent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Sthics  ot  which  Senator  Douolas  was 
chairman.) 
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HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF  Mnsxssipn 

IN  THX  BOUSE  07  BEPRKSENTATIVIS 

Fridaw.  Map  16.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkomo,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Pathfinder  maga- 
zine: 


Kksfucc  Pack  ih  ScuENca — ^Aax  Ws  LoaxMS  ' 

Rack  toa  Basic  Rxseabch  Which  Soppoars 

iHousimr  AKc  Dmifsx? 

(By  Jules  Billard) 

Take  a  look  arotmd  you. 

Tou  won't  need  more  than  a  glance  at 
nylon  or  televliion  or  toothpsste  to  realise 
that  science  U  tit  the  bottom  of  the  wonders 
of  modern  living. 

Take  a  look  at  the  headlines. 

An  atom  bomb  blsst  in  Iferada.  hints  of 
fantastic  secret  wespons,  technical  talk 
about  a  space-ship  bombing  platform  vrtiich 
would  circle  moon  wise  1,000  miles  above  tbs 


earth — all  are  constant  reminders  that  sci- 
ence, too,  is  the  key  in  modern  war. 

How  good,  then,  is  our  science?  And  how 
good  is  Russia's?  Are  our  laboratories  pro- 
ducing facts  on  which  tomorrow's  discoveries 
for  a  fuller  life  will  be  based?  Are  they 
creaUng  knowledge  that  wUl  be  the  edge 
for  oxu'  outnumbered  manpower  should  war 
come? 

xnrmD  sratiri  sxswb 

Those  were  the  kinds  at  questions  asked 
last  week  ss  a  Senate  subcommittee  studied 
the  $15,000,000  budget  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  Ptoundatlon  Is  a  novel  Oovemment 
agency — and  a  baby  one.  It  is  the  first  to 
be  given  the  task  of  setting  a  national  sci- 
ence policy,  of  encotiraglng  bright  youngsters 
With  a  knack  for  science  to  go  into  research 
and  of  supporting  the  kind  of  digging  that 
turns  up  scientific  knowledge  just  for  knowl- 
edges  sake.  Scientists  call  it  basic  research 
Ther  contrast  It  with  applied  research 
whose  aim  is  to  put  scientific  facts  to  prac- 
tical use. 

Actually.  It's  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  two.  A  lot  of  basic  data  has  come  from 
trying  to  make  a  product  better.  And  a  lot 
of  practical  results  hsve  come  from  just 
curious  exploring  of  an  area  of  scientific 
Ignorance.  But  generally  speaking,  explains 
Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  basic  research  is 
the  framework  on  which  applied  science 
grows. 

Television,  for  example,  grew  out  of  the 
discovery  60  years  ago  that  electromagnetic 
waves  could  make  electrons  flow  in  a  glass 
tube  emptied  of  air.  In  medicine,  advances 
against  goiter,  diabetes,  arthritis,  and  other 
ills  got  their  start  from  the  1901  discovery 
that  ductless  glands  produce  substances  that 
today  we  call  hormones.  Tomorrow,  other 
killers  may  be  conquered  by  some  elusive  fact 
now  beiug  chased  down  in  a  laboratory. 

When  ours  was  a  young  nation  puahing 
frontiers  west  we  didn't  have  time  to 
putter  in  laboratories  for  basic  knowledge. 
Kven  up  through  World  War  II  we  were  lean- 
ing heavUy  on  the  Heritage  of  science  discov- 
eries of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Only  one  In 
every  four  Nobel  prises  awarded  In  the  past 
half  century  for  work  In  basic  research  has 
been  won  by  an  American. 

When  the  war  ended,  there  were  those  who 
warned  that  we  were  tuing  up  our  supply  of 
basic  knowledge  and  that  the  wrecking  of 
European  laboratories  had  now  thrust  us  on 
our  own.  "In  reality,"  Dr.  Waterman  points 
out,  **you  dont  destroy  fundamental  facts 
by  using  them.  What  is  Important  Is  that 
the  more  we  depend  on  applied  wience,  the 
more  basic  knowledge  we  need.  And  there  is 
an  awful  lot  we  don't  know." 

Progress  in  rocket  travel  and  weather  re- 
porting, for  example,  needs  more  fundamen- 
tal facts  about  the  upper  air.  How  plant 
cells  use  sunlight  to  make  food  and  how 
animal  cells  make  living  tissue  are  challenges 
whose  solutions  may  give  vm  things  like 
energy  from  the  nin  and  the  conquest  of 
cancer.  And  there  are  whole  reams  of  blank 
pages  in  man's  knowledge  of  nticlear  forces 
and  the  solid  stats  of  matter. 

paAcncAixmcs 

Industry  can  hardly  support  basic  research 
except  in  fields  where  It  can  hope  for  a  pay- 
off soDMday — a  rubber  company  would  soon 
lose  out  to  competitors  If  it  spent  all  of  Its 
research  dollars  on  studying  the  temperature 
Of  the  sun.  for  example.  Universities  have 
only  meager  funds  to  spend  on  such  projects. 
And  the  22  Oovenunent  sgencles  which  have 
research  programs  are  guided,  like  industry, 
by  their  q>ecial  interests— wbetbar  It  b« 
weapons  or  sgricuicur*. 

What  was  needed,  a  committee  ot  sden- 
tlsU  reported  in  1945,  was  a  National  Science 
Foundation.  It  would  encomge  basic  re. 
aaardi  wbart  the  naUooal  Interest  demanded 


It.  And,  more  important,  it  would  develop 
a  national  science  policy  under  which  re- 
search can  fiourlsh.  But  it  took  6  years  of 
legislative  l>attling  before  the  foundation 
was  established.  And  in  the  year  jnst  ended 
since  it  got  into  operation  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Waterman  as  director.  It  has  had 
tough  sledding. 

White- haired,  firm-javred,  and  professiooal. 
Waterman  was  an  able  sdmizlstratcs-  and 
scientist — but  a  babe  in  the  woods  politically. 
During  the  war  he  was  with  tbe  Office  at 
Scientific  Research  and  Development  »»u| 
then  became  Deputy  and  Chief  SclenUst  of 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  There  he  had 
a  reputation  for  squeezing  the  fat  out  ot 
budgeta  and  for  getting  results. 

ROW  mcR  icoMsr? 

Almost  Immediately  after  becoming  direc- 
tor of  the  NSP,  he  had  to  face  an  economy- 
minded  House  on  a  $14,000,000  budget  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  Waterman  hadn't 
had  time  to  plan  to  the  penny  how  It  would 
be  spent — nor  did  he  know  what  resulta 
would  come  out  of  it.  It's  always  hard  to  teU 
what  you  11  get  out  of  basic  research— or  If 
you'll  get  anything  at  all. 

As  a  result,  the  House  chopped  the  appro- 
priation to  $300,000— and  the  Foundation 
was  almost  scutUed  before  it  got  started. 
But  Senate-restored  cuts  were  worked  out 
with  the  House  and  Waterman  woimd  up 
with  $8,600,000.  He's  parceled  out  $1,000,000 
of  it  on  89  grants  for  basic  research  and 
$1300,000  on  834  fellowships  for  graduats 
research. 

Those  swards  were  winnowed  from  3,000 
fellowship  applications  and  430  requests  for 
research  grants.  They  went  to  graduating 
youngsters  with  ideas,  to  recognized  sclen- 
tuts  In  big  name  Institutions,  and  to  obscure 
workers  In  little-known  colleges.  The  aver- 
age fellowship  winner  gets  a  year's  graduate 
study:  the  average  grant  provides  $12,000  to 
cover  nearly  2  years'  research.  Projects  se- 
lected ranged  from  radio  wave  study  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  to  bewUdering  topics  like 
"stereochemistry  and  hyperconjugation  of 
three-ring  carbonyl  compounds." 

As  nwre  students  and  researchers  apply, 
and  anyone  can.  Foundation  funds  may  have 
to  be  spread  thinner.  This  year  the  House 
has  cut  a  budget  request  of  $16,000,000  down 
to  $3,500,000.  A  friendly  Senate  subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  the  bUl  last  fortnight 
and  congressional  observers  guess  the  Poun- 
daUon  may  wind  up  with  $7,000,000  to  spend 
on  basic  science  next  year.  But  friends  of 
the  NSP  caU  that  a  piddling  sum.  The  oU 
Industry  alone  spends  $100,000,000  on  re- 
search. And  the  Defense  Department's 
budget  for  new  weapons  development  is  |1,- 
500,000,000. 

VALSK  acoiroKT 

As  Clifford  Orobsteln  explained  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Atomic  Scientists:  "The  job  of 
N8F  is  nothing  other  than  to  Insure  the 
health  and  productive  strength  of  the  goose 
which  today  and  tomorrow  •  •  •  con- 
gress will  go  on  expecting  to  lay  golden  eggs. 
It  is  very  poor  economy,  and  poor  statesman- 
ship, to  be  stingy  on  the  diet  for  this  par- 
ticiUar  goose." 

In  Russia,  friends  of  the  NSP  are  quick  to 
point  out,  science  has  become  a  crusade. 
State  support  of  projecta  Is  lavish  and  im- 
portant scientists  get  party  bigwig  prlvUeges. 

Observers  rate  Russia's  top  men  as  capa- 
ble as  any  In  .he  world.  It  has  an  estimated 
100,000  sdentista  compared  with  our  160,000. 
And  its  latest  5-year  program  aims  at  turn- 
ing out  160,000  engineers  and  350,000  tech- 
nical graduates.  Our  engineering  graduates 
this  year  will  be  fewer  than  last  and  far  short 
of  supplying  demand.  One  United  States 
company  which  needs  700  engln<*ers  from  xtm 
q>rlng  graduate  crop  so  far  has  been  able  to 
sign  up  only  73.  A  school  that  expects  to 
turn  out  118  scientists  already  bas  had 
ttom  representatives  of  SO  Anna. 
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students  of  Riuslan  science  say  Ameri- 
cans underrate  It.  In  some  fields — like 
genetics — mixing  the  party  line  with  science 
has  set  back  progress.  But  In  such  fields  as 
mathematics,  physics,  and  aeronautics— Its 
scientists  have  done  outstanding  work. 

ONZ-W&T  STUZT 

The  Soviet  Union  ruthlessly  milks  the 
science  of  other  nations  and  Intensively 
drives  Its  own.  Through  men  like  Bruno 
Pontecorvo  and  Klaus  Puclis,  says  a  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  member, 
Russia  "got  the  works"  about  our  atomic 
progress  up  to  that  time.  Technical  Jour- 
nals of  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
are  carefully  translated  and  thoroxighly  read. 
Science  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  highly  organized 
to  pxish  Russia's  practical  needs.  If  50  engi- 
neers are  wanted  for  a  Job  5.000  miles  away, 
within  hovirs  they  are  moving.  Those  who 
don't  cooperate — and  those  who  refuse  to 
work  on  assigned  research — don't  eat.  Belief 
that  this  kind  of  bureaucracy  makes  for 
poorer  science  is  wishful  thinking,  observers 
here  say. 

A  British  biologist  who  spent  a  year  In 
Russia  rates  United  States  science  as  the 
world's  best,  Britain's  next,  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  third.  But  there's  no  room  for 
complacency.  In  1040  Nazi  Oermany  cut  off 
all  funds  for  basic  research  to  concentrate 
on  production.  When  it  realized  the  mistake 
2  years  later.  It  was  too  late  to  catch  up. 

The  difficulty.  Dr.  Waterman  explains.  Is 
that  the  Importance  of  basic  science  Is  hard 
to  sell.  A  scientist  doing  basic  research  Is 
exploring  the  unknown — and  the  unknown 
always  seems  a  vague  thing  to  pour  dollars 
into.  "But."  he  adds,  "it's  the  unknown 
where  promise  lies." 


"Give  Me  Yoar  Tired,  Your  Poor,  Your 
Huddled  Masses'*? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKW  TOSK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  R£PRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  May  1,  1952.  is- 
sue of  the  National  Voter  is  deserving 
of  the  careful  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues, even  though  the  House  has  al- 
ready passed  House  bill  5678.  I  trust  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  that 
action  and  with  less  heat  and  more 
heart. 

"Gnrx  Ms  Yomi  Tn«D,  Totrt  Poob,  Your 

HtmoLxo  Masses"? 
For  the  first  time  In  38  years  Congress  Is 
about  to  revise  the  basic  United  States  Im- 
migration law  and  with  It  all  nationality  and 
naturalization  laws.  In  the  Senate.  S.  2550, 
sponsored  by  Senator  McCarran,  Democrat, 
of  Nevada,  has  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  will  be  debated 
shortly.  In  the  House.  H.  R.  5678,  sponsored 
by  Representative  Waltxb,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  awaits  fioor  action,  as  this  Is 
written.  The  bills  are  highly  controversial 
documents  and  have  brought  forth  much 
opposition. 

LiBzaALizzD  rcATuSEs  or  ifxw  Bnxs 
One  of  the  most  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  McCarran- Walter  bills  and  exist- 
ing law  is  the  ellglblty  of  all  races  to  United 
States  citizenship.  Previously  the  Japanese, 
Koreans.  Burmese,  Maoris,  Polynesians,  and 
Samoans  were  excluded  whereas  under  the 
new  bUla  some  88.000  aUen.i  In  the  United 
SUtes  could  become  natxirallaed.    A  second 


liberalizing  provision  covers  the  admission  to 
the  United  States  of  reformed  totalitarlans. 
Under  the  1950  Internal  Security  Act,  no  per- 
son who  had  ever  belonged  to  a  Communist, 
Communist-front,  or  other  totalitarian  par- 
ty— with  few  exceptions — was  allowed  to  im- 
migrate Into  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
posed law  would  permit  entry  of  any  person 
who  had  belonged  to  a  totalitarian  party  but 
who  has  for  the  past  S  years  repudiated  such 
affiliation.  This  would  not  apply,  however, 
to  aliens  living  In  the  United  States  who 
wish  to  apply  for  United  States  citizenship. 
Many  believe  that  the  two  groups  should  be 
treated  alike. 

A  third  liberalizing  provision  Is  that  peo- 
ple from  areas  previously  excluded  from  en- 
try Into  the  United  States  would  now  be  per- 
mitted to  enter.  Twelve  new  quota  areas 
In  Asia  and  Africa  are  added,  with  a  quota 
of  100  persons  per  year  allowed  from  each. 

aiSTXICTXVX  rZATUXXS 

Since  1924  Immigration  Into  the  United 
States  has  been  based  on  a  system  which  al- 
lotted quotas  to  each  counu^  according  to 
the  percent  of  Its  nationals  who  were  living 
In  the  United  States  in  1920.  This  system 
was  designed  to  give  preference  to  people  of 
Nordic  and  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  For  example, 
out  of  a  total  quota  allotment  of  153,929  per 
year,  85,721  went  to  Great  Britain  and  North- 
em  Ireland,  17,853  to  Eire,  25,957  to  Oer- 
many, and  3.314  to  Sweden.  These  four 
countries  were  allotted  73  percent  of  the 
total.  In  every  succeeding  year  following 
the  1924  law,  only  44  percent  of  the  quotas 
were  used  because  only  a  few  nationals  of 
these  countrlea  wanted  to  Immigrate. 

This  same  quota  system,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, is  retamed  In  the  new  blUs.  Tho«e 
Who  oppose  this  section  say  that  the  very 
people  who  now  want  to  come  to  the  United 
States  are  excluded.  These  Include  mainly 
political  refugees  from  eastern  and  central 
Surcpe. 

Another  objectionable  feature  according  to 
many  groups  is  that  the  determination  of 
nationality  for  the  quota  system  is  based 
on  place  of  birth  in  all  cases  except  for  ori- 
entals. U  a  national  of  any  country  has  at 
least  50  percent  oriental  ancestry,  he  must 
come  under  the  quota  of  his  country  by 
origin  and  not  by  birth.  This  provision, 
many  contend,  is  racial  discrimination  which 
the  bills  purport  to  eliminate. 

A  third  limiting  feature  ts  that  the  number 
of  persons  who  came  to  the  United  States 
under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  has  reduced 
future  quotas.  Consequently,  for  many 
countries  allotttid  a  maximum  quota  of  100, 
the  quota  is  reduced  to  50  for  the  next  50  to 
70  years.  These  are  the  countries  where 
there  are  the  greatest  ntunber  of  poUtlcal 
refugees. 

There  are  several  controversial  features  in 
the  proposed  bills  under  sections  for  depor- 
tation and  naturalization.  An  alien  could 
be  deported  for  failing  to  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  within  5  days  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress. Joining  or  associating  with  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  not  having  in 
order  some  aspect  of  his  immigration  papers 
or  for  any  kind  of  a  criminal  offense.  This  is 
retroactive  and  an  alien  coxild  be  deported 
after  many  years  of  residence  m  this  coun- 
try. In  addition,  any  alien  or  person  be- 
lieved to  be  an  alien  may  be  interrogated 
without  a  warrant.  This  violates  the  spirit 
if  not  the  letter  of  the  fourth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  If  a  nation  refuses  to 
accept  a  defxjrted  alien,  the  President  has  the 
power  to  cancel  all  immigration  from  that 
country.  Many  of  these  deportation  provi- 
sions are  subject  to  the  dUcretlon  of  the  At- 
torney General:  some  without  Judicial  re- 
view. Those  who  are  critical  of  the  bills  be- 
lieve that  deportation  cases  shoiild  be  given 
an  opportimlty  for  appeal  before  an  impartial 
board  or  court. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  bills  are  those  most  subject  to  attack 


by  their  critics.  A  group  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  both  political  parties 
has  introduced  substitute  bills — S.  2842  and 
H.  R.  7032.  These  bills  would  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pool  unused  quotas,  eliminate  the 
discrimination  against  orientals,  and  would 
drop  the  mortgages  of  quotas  arising  under 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  The  substitute 
bills  would  also  establish  a  Board  of  Immi- 
gration Appeals  to  hear  deportation  cases. 
They  do  not  contain  the  provision  allowing 
Government  officials  to  interrogate  without 
a  warrant. 


IncreasiBf   Rates   of  Compensatioo  for 
Disabled,  Scrrice-Couected  Veteraas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  jxasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRXSENTA'nVSS 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

ISr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  now  before  the  House,  H.  R.  7783,  to 
increase  rates  of  compensation  for  se- 
verely disabled,  service-connected  vet- 
erans is  entitled  to  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  House.  The  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  to  be  commended 
for  having  reported  this  bill  to  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  House. 

All  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  apply 
entirely  and  exclusively  to  service-con- 
nected veterans  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  group.  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
and  veterans  of  service  on  or  after  June 
27,  1950— Korean  incident. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  additional 
statutory-award  rate  for  single  losses 
shall  be  increased  from  $42  to  $50  per 
month,  and  that  the  ceiling  for  total 
compensation  together  with  such  addi- 
tional rate  shall  be  $400  instead  of  the 
present  $360. 

World  War  I  veterans  today  receive  a 
statutory  award  of  $60  a  month  where 
they  have  had  a  service-connected  case 
of  tuberculosis  and  where  a  condition  of 
complete  arrest  lias  arrived.  There  is  no 
sucii  comparable  statutory  rate  for 
World  War  n  or  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  This  bill  will  establish  a  rate 
of  $70  for  such  a  service-connected  con- 
dition in  the  cases  of  World  War  n  vet- 
erans and  those  serving  on  or  after  June 
27,  1950 — Korea  incident — and  would 
also  increase  from  $60  to  $70  the  rate  for 
this  condition  now  authorized  for  World 
War  I  veterans. 

Certain  statutory  rates  of  compensa- 
tion authorized  for  World  War  I  veterans 
under  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act  of 
1924  are  hicreased  by  11  percent  in  line 
with  the  general  increases  granted  by 
other  sections  of  this  bill. 

No  estimate  of  the  number  of  veterans 
of  the  Korean  conflict  that  would  be 
affected  by  this  legislation  can  be  pro- 
vided at  this  time.  However,  for  World 
War  n,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hjLS  estimated  that  approximately  73.300 
veterans  will  be  Included  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $18,309,000;  for  World  War  I. 
42,000  veterans  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$5,676,000;  approximately  100  veterans 
of  the  Spanish -American  War  at  a  cost 
of  $17,000;  and  4,500  veterans  of  the  Reg- 
ular Establishment  at  a  cost  of  $678,000. 
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The  total  estimated  coet  for  the  fiscal 
Tear  1853  U  $34,680,000.  Involving  a  total 
of  lUtJMO  veterans. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, alvayi  alert  to  the  needs  of  our 
▼eterant,  haa  gtren  thte  additlaaal  evl- 
denoe  of  its  caotimilng  desire  to  be  help- 
ful. This  Mil  Is  extremely  meritoriona 
In  Its  objectives  ai2d  I  trust  wm  have  the 
fuU  support  of  the  membershijt. 


CMl-ef-iiriac  lacrease  m  SodakSf  itf 
BeaciU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARXB 


HON.  LOUIS  C  RARAUT 


or  Mtrmimw 

■OUSBOiP 


'ATXVXS 


Thurf^ey.  May  9.  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  BpmkeT.  In  Um 
kmg  hat  of  liberal  leglslatian  wtaich  tea 
been  added  to  our  statute  books  since 
1912  there  has  been  no  single  law  which 
has  received  t!ie  tatpartlsan.  If ation-wlde 
endorsement  that  has  been  devoted  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  MUlions  of 
Americans  have  a  direct  pecsonal  stake  tax 
the  soeial-aeairltj  SFstem.  Itnowcofcxs 
Bcarly  •  out  of  It  jobs.  Nearly  one-half 
of  all  men  65  and  over  are  now  insured 
for  rettrement  and  surr Ivors  benefits  and 
three  and  a  half  minion  people  65  and 
over  are  drawing  mnntJily  checks. 
Monthly  insuranoe  checks  will  go  to 
three  out  of  every  four  mottiers  and 
chiMran  after  the  deiUh  of  tho  family 


Statistielans  eaa  mcMore  thfsse  1l«. 

nres.  They  can  probably  ten  xm  In  con- 
siderable detail  the  material  benefits 
Which  the  American  people  have  reahxed 
from  social  security — ^how  the  aocial- 
•ecurity  system  has  helped  them  to  meet 
the  i"  if*>*— "«  of  old  a«e.  death,  and  dis- 
•bmtf.  But  DO  statistical  tabalaltanaai 
erer  rereal  what  social  seonrlty  Iim 
meant  in  the  hearts  of  those  people  who 
have  come  face  to  face  witli  ttiese  prob- 
lems. The  social-security  system  is  an 
achievement  of  which  the  American  peo- 
ple can  be  truly  proud. 

With  chanfinc  economic  eondltloos. 
xevisloDS  In  this  law  have  been  tmder- 
taken  from  time  to  time.  In  1939  and 
acaln   In    1950    the    Congress    enacted 

-  broad  measures  to  overhaul  the  system, 
extending  its  coverage  and  llheraliring 
benefits  thereunder.  This  is  a  contlnu- 
tng  Job  for  Coocress.  for  if  the  sodai- 
•eenrlty  system  is  to  do  tU  Job  it  most 
be  constantly  perfected  in  the  light  of 

.  prevailing  economic  eoodltions  and  with 
«  view  toward  maintaining  Its  cfaaraeter 
as  a  self-supporting  system. 

In  this  ooanection  I  am  most  pleased 
to  note  the  introduction  of  IL  R.  7800. 
whi^  is  a  part  of  the  continuing  effort 
to  perfect  the  social -eeeurity  system. 

The  principal  provisioQ  of  this  MU  will 
increase  monthly  old-«ce  and  aasistaaee 
bcneflta  by  $5  or  12^  pereent.  which. 
ever  Is  larger.  The  vact  majority  of 
thoae  people  now  on  the  old-ace  and 
survivors  insuranee  roOs — retired  per- 
sons, widows,  and  orphans  now  rely 
heavily,  and  in  many  otses  ctXBpletdy, 


oo  their  benefit  payments  as  a  souree  of 
Income,  Since  this  Income  is  fixed,  these 
people  are  among  those  who  have  suf- 
fered most  severely  from  the  ravages  of 
inflation.  The  rising  level  of  wages  is 
of  no  help  to  them  in  tuatn^^twinp  their 
standard  of  living  or  building  up  credits 
for  higher  benefits  in  the  future. 

I  therefore  endorse  this  provision  for 
an  increase  In  benefits  as  a  much -needed 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  more  realistic 
relationship  between  social-security 
benefits  and  the  eoooomlc  facts  of  life 
today. 

Moreover,  the  rising  level  of  wages 
that  tes  prevailed  during  the  last  few 
years  makes  it  possible  to  put  these  in- 
creases into  effect  without  any  Increase 
In  the  contribution  rates  and  without 
any  effect  on  the  self-sustaining  nature 
of  the  social-security  system. 

H.  R.  7«00  will  also  increase  from  $50 
to  $10  a  month  the  amount  of  wages  a 
beneficiary  may  earn  while  drawtaw 
benefits,  protect  the  insoranee  rights  of 
persons  who  have  had  to  discontinue 
work  because  of  permanent  and  total 
disability — similar  to  the  waiver  of  pre- 
miums provisions  In  most  private  insur- 
aoee  poUeies — provide  social-securi^ 
credit  for  military  aervtec  sinoe  Wodd 
War  n  and  tfaroogh  tlie  Korean  conflict. 
and  permit  additional  State  and  local 
goTei  imeut  employees  to  come  under  the 
system. 

The  improvements  in  the  social-secu- 
rity law  are  in  Une  with  the  changes 
made  in  the  IB6Q  overhaul  of  the  act, 
which  were  approved  liy  an  overwhelm- 
ing majutity  of  Congress.  I  tiope  that 
straflar  endorsement  win  be  given  to 
these  proposals  so  that  we  may  discharge 
our  responsibility  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  perfect  and  preserve  their  sodal- 
aeouritjr  SFstem. 


Ab  End  to  Fear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

UOM.  ALBEKT  P.  KRANO 

Df  THX  HOU8X  OP  REPRXSEHTATIVXB 

VoNday.  Jf«9  i9,  29^2 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  eatend  my  rewomxts  in  the  Rac- 
oiD,  I  wish  to  Insert  the  foUowlng  edi- 
torial from  a  veeent  issoe  of  the  Cathollo 
Standard: 


or 

We  bop*  ma*  the  era  of  hfrtarleal 
Che  A-kcMBb  aadad 

peritaps)  ai  that  which  accompanlatf  tlM  dls- 
eovcry  at  fireanH.  TWT  caploatTH.  and  oCher 


tt  U 

definitely  evolving  meaaa  ct  pmtTtlng 
traope  iHTT*-«-g  la  ecnJaacUan  wttb  tto  tac- 
ttaal  uaa  of  ttaa  A-bomb.  Ttaa  army 
eaatliNHly  and  gtD«Mly  appraaebed  tta  ] 

m  tt  ■hanld,  bvt  tt  turn  not  atood  In 
oC  tta  graat  weapon.  And  the 
liava  ihown  that  there  U  aosM  pro- 
taetloB  troaa  the  A-bomb,  Jort  m  there  te 
tor  every  other  boaab,  tboogb  cf  a  aueb  more 
III  —I  li  nature.  The  toa  haltem  tor  A-bomb 
protacUoa  mast  be  deeper  and  aaosa  dls- 


Cor  narmal  aeilal  bombe  and 


tantthan 
artmery  tte. 

Tl»e  Anny  Is  to  Im  eongratulatad,  we  feel, 
for  vigorous  etepe  In  ebowtng  ttwt  tba 
A-bomb  !■  not  sacb  an  unoontroliaMe  eoloe- 
■OB  that  man  onnt  stand  In  oawu  and  ab- 
ject fear  of  it.  Craven  (ear  always  laade  to 
compromlm  or  denial  of  principle.  The 
greatest  danger  of  tbe  A-bomb  to  mankind 
was  Its  threat  to  our  moraUty  rather  than 
its  threat  oi  physical  destruetlon.  We  hope 
that  men  now  will  not  be  tempted  to  jettUon 
an  their  principles  whenever  a  potential 
enemy  growla.  "We  liave  the  A-bomb.** 


Price  Coitools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KEN  SEGAlf 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RBftBSBRTATTVBS 

Momdan.  May  19,  19&2 

Mr.  HEXIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
80,  some  8  weeks  hence,  the  Office  of 
Price  StahOlaation  is  due  to  terminate. 

I  opposed  its  origioal  creation  for  the 
reason  ttiat  it  was  mw  opinion  then 
that  we  had  ample  commodities  inelud- 
ing  steel,  and  tMs  expensive,  burdensome, 
and  irksome  control  of  oar  economy  was 
wholly  unnecessary. 

It  is  my  further  ^>pin^/>n  Oria±.  thin  view 
has  iKtti  well  oonflrmed  duriiw  the  past 
year  and  many  of  oar  nerclianta, 
wholesalers,  processors,  and  manufac- 
turers have  found  it  most  troublesome, 
costly,  and  objectionable. 

I  am  Just  In  receipt  of  the  following 
telegram  from  the  El  Paso  Chamber  of 
Commerce  expressing  Vttt  views  of  the 
businessmen  of  that  city,  and  also  wish 
to  include  with  tbese  hurried  remarks 
an  article  from  one  of  the  Washington 
newspapers  of  yesterday.  May  15,  on  the 
fallacy  of  price  controls. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  seasian  of  Con- 
gress will  not  consider  an  extension  or 
contirmaliop  of  this  regimented  form  of 
eoooomy.  tlaereby  permitting  (he  iMisi- 
ness  of  our  Nation  to  proceed  on  a  free, 
competitive  basis,  the  type  of  tisMle  that 
has  eootributed  so  much  to  the  h"iM<"f 
and  pnmTerity  <tt  our  country. 

The  telegram  and  artide  foUow: 


b.  Pa 

JVay  7.  1952. 
Hon.  Kkk  BaoAif. 

If  ember    of    Conyress,    House    Of^ct 

PoUowlag  reeolvtkm  xmantmoosly  adc^ted 
by  dlreetoia.  chamber  at  eosnmeroe.  aad  will 
Vpeoctate  whatever  you  eaa  do  to  Itf t  thia 
from  our 


In 
of  wtilch  there  is  no 

"laaemoeh  as  an  adequate  aufvly  of  such 
prodweta  baa  taumd  maay  prlom  to  fall  far 
below  the  prsaent  price  ceiling:  and 

I  tiba  eoatlnaanoe  of  unneoea- 
tbo  marina  of 
at  <iata  for  prtea 
ceUings  on  such  produda  lawiltliig  la  maay 
iimiaiaamij  asan-Jumrs  earvbig  ao  aaaful 
purpose;  Mow.  tbarcCore.  be  It 

-Jlainlsirf  ay  Uta  CM.tmhm  of  Cawum*ree  of 
B  Fasa,  That  It  90  on  raeord  as  fasortag  the 
«r  the  OAee  of  Prtee  StaMM-^ 
«99li«s  In  Jane 
of  this  year:  be  It  tmtttmt 


n 


•') 


f 
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"Resolved,  That  copy  of  thU  resolution  be 
sent  to  Congressman  from  this  district,  to 
the  Senators  from  Texas  and  to  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 

"Dote  at  meeting  of  board  of  directors  of 
SI  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  this  the 
sixth  day  of  May  1952." 

EO  HOLDEN, 

tl  Paao  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cost  or  Pxio  Cont«ols  !k:oRED 

Price  control  machinery  probably  costs  the 
taxpayer  more  than  It  saves  in  holding  down 
prices,  according  to  T.  V.  Houser,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Sears.  Roebuck  tc  Co. 

Houser  spoke  at  the  concluding  session 
last  night  of  the  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion at  the  Btatler  here.  More  than  300 
of  the  Nation's  leading  retailers.  Govern- 
ment, and  congressional  notables  were  In  the 
audience. 

"Today,"  he  said,  "thanks  to  the  ability  of 
Industry  to  produce  and  to  the  stretch  out 
of  th3  defense  program,  he  (the  retailer) 
finds  the  general  level  of  prices  below  the 
ceilings  of  the  OPS. 

"But  does  this  free  him  from  a  maze  of 
paper  work?  He  Is  more  Involved  than  ever. 
One  firm  alone  reported  a  study  showing 
8.300.000  man-bo\irs  of  time  spent  exclvisively 
on  price-control  procedures  and  a  cost  of 
$5,300,000  In  1  year  only.  This  Involved  over 
10,000.030  pages  of  bulletins,  forms,  and  so 
forth,  or  some  40  tons  of  paper.      One  firm. 

"Multiply  this  over  the  Nation.  And  then 
multiply  It  again  by  Its  counterpart  In  Fed- 
eral Government  In  Washington  and  district 
offices  over   the  land." 

The  American  Retail  Federation  Is  com- 
posed of  22  national  and  34  State  retail  asso- 
ciations, representing  more  than  600,000 
■tores  throughout  the  Nation. 


Grand  Coulee  Dam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  two  news  articles  on  the  Colum- 
bia Basin.  This  great  million-acre 
project  is  to  be  officially  opened  this 
month.  The  first  article  is  from  the 
Washington  Post,  the  second  from  the 
New  York  Times.  They  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Post] 

Gbakd  Coxjiss  Wats*  Flows  Thttbsdat — A 
Saoebbush  Deszrt  to  Blossom 

(By  Kenneth  Jackson) 
Spokanz,  Wash. — Modern  pioneers  next 
Thursday  will  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  new 
land  empire — larger  even  that  the  fabulous 
Oklahoma  Territory — when  the  first  Irriga- 
tion water  reaches  the  sagebrush  desert  of 
central  Washington. 

A  million  parched  acres  will  begin  to  come 
to  life  with  the  first  Irrigation  water  from 
Lake  Roosevelt,  the  largest  man-made  body 
of  water,  which  lies  behind  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  the  largest  concrete  structiure  In  the 
world  and  kepstone  of  the  Nation's  largest 
reclamation  project. 

This  summer  will  see  partial  fulfillment  of 
a  quarter-century,  $700,000,000  struggle  to 
add  another  "State"  to  the  Union — an  area 
a  third  again  as  large  as  Rhode  Island.  More 
than  66.000  acres  will  receive  llfe-glvlng 
water  this  y3ar  and  about  70,000  acres  will  be 
reclaimed  yearly  thereafter. 


The  area  to  be  directly  benefited  stretches 
130  miles  from  the  giant  dam  In  the  north 
to  the  top-secret  atomic  plant  at  Hanford 
near  the  Oregon  boundary.  Lights  of  agri- 
cultural boom  towns  dot  the  night  sky  of 
the  basin. 

For  11  days  the  rapidly  growing  towns  in 
the  Columbia  Basin  will  hold  parades,  plays, 
and  pageants  to  publicize  a  drama  that  be- 
gan In  the  Ice  age.  On  the  final  day  of  the 
celebration  more  than  20,000  people  will 
gather  In  a  simple  outdoor  prayer  service  to 
give  thanks  for  the  rebirth  of  the  soil. 

Some  of  the  region's  pioneers  have  waited 
more  than  half  a  century  to  be  able  to  give 
this  thanks. 

In  the  1880's  settlers  were  lured  to  the 
Big  Bend  country,  named  for  the  sweeping 
curve  of  the  Coliunbia  River.  Waves 
of  homesteaders  entered  the  territory. 
Drought  years  turned  bare-subsistence 
farms  Into  desert  deadlands.  The  arid 
ground  drained  away  ambition  and  hope. 

Gaunt-faced  farmers  stood  on  their  dry 
plateau  and  watched  the  second  largest  river 
in  the  country  roar  mockingly  to  the  Pa- 
cific In  Its  channel  600  feet  below. 

An  initial  reclamation  survey  taken  In 
1903  showed  that  the  soil  was  siilted  to  irri- 
gation. But  what  windmill  could  raise 
water  600  feet? 

On  a  sticky  July  day  In  the  war  year  of 
1918,  three  men  sat  fanning  themselves  and 
discussing  the  problem  In  an  Ephrata  cafe. 
"Why  don't  they  dam  the  river  and  pump 
the  water  up  into  the  coulee?"  asked  Lawyer 
Bill  Clapp.  Editor  Rufus  Woods  Jumped  up 
from  the  table  and  ran  outside  to  mount 
his  horse. 

As  he  galloped  along  the  editor  of  the 
Wenatchee  World  compoeed  the  first  edi- 
torial of  a  series  that  was  to  change  the 
history  of  the  Northwest.  A  front-page 
drawing  of  wUd  horses  straining  In  the  froth 
of  the  proposed  dam,  with  a  headline  above 
reading,  "Two  million  wild  horses, "  started 
his  crusade. 

Woods  stumped  the  State  and  used  his 
newspaper  as  a  dally  advertisement  for  his 
pet  scheme.  Most  people  considered  the 
Wenatchee  editor  a  crackpot  until  Major 
General  Ooethals  came  to  his  8upix>rt.  The 
general  had  been  chief  construction  engi- 
neer of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  when  he  said 
the  Clapp-Woods  scheme  was  sound,  people 
listened. 

An  Ice  sheet  in  Pleistocene  time  had 
dammed  the  Columbia,  forcing  It  to  fiow 
across  a  lava  plateau  and  gouge  out  a  27- 
mlle-long  channel  known  as  the  Grand 
Coulee.  Ooethals  said  a  reservoir  could  be 
formed  by  damming  both  ends  of  the  coulee. 
Water  would  then  run  by  gravity  to  the 
Irrigation  area. 

On  September  9.  1933,  Prank  A.  Banks,  proj- 
ect director,  drove  the  staltes  for  the  axis  of 
what  was  to  be  the  largest  concrete  structure 
In  the  world.  Two  years  later,  Washington's 
Gov.  Clarence  Martin  tripped  the  first 
bucket  of  concrete  on  the  bedrock — the  first 
of  10,250,000  cubic  yards. 

Six  years  later,  the  main  structure  was 
completed,  and  in  1950  President  Truman 
dedicated  the  dam.  The  backed-up  water 
behind  Grand  Coulee  was  named  after  the 
dam's  second  most  ardent  booster — "Lake 
Roosevelt." 

The  fighting  Wenatchee  editor  hasn't  been 
forgotten — the  reservoir  behind  the  stlll-to- 
be-completed  Chief  Joseph  Dam  will  be  called 
Rxifxis  Woods  Lake. 

After  the  dam  was  completed,  many  mam- 
moth Irrigation  tasks  remained.  Earth 
structures  had  to  be  built  to  dam  the  ends 
of  the  natural  reservoir.  Giant  pumps  and 
discharge  pipes  had  to  be  built  and  installed. 
For  ahjost  a  decade  after  Grand  Coulee  be- 
gan generating  electricity,  work  continued 
on  the  major  canals.  Construction  of  feed- 
er canals  will  continue  as  the  water  gradually 
spreads  throughout  the  basin. 


Although  Grand  Coulee  Dam  dwarfs  the 
Pyramids — 4,173  feet  long,  550  feet  high, 
capable  of  producing  2,000,000.000  kilowatts 
of  electricity— the  greatest  drama  lies  in  the 
Irrigation  project. 

Six  giant  pumps,  each  capable  of  lifting 
more  than  1,000.000,000  gallons  of  water  a 
day,  will  carry  water  from  the  350-foot  raised 
level  of  the  river  the  remaining  280  feet  out 
of  the  canyon  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Reservoir. 
This  water  will  be  pushed  through  12  dis- 
charge pipes  to  a  feeder  canal  emptying  Into 
the  Ice  Age  Channel  that  serves  as  a 
reservoir. 

At  the  end  of  this  27-mile,  1,000. 000- acre- 
foot  body  of  water  Is  the  main  canal,  which 
In  turn  divides  into  west  and  east  channel. 
Capacity  of  the  main  canal  is  great  enough 
to  carry  the  average  flow  of  the  Tennessee 
River  at  Nashville.  The  west  could  carry  the 
fiow  of  the  Illinois  at  Peoria. 

New  settlers  have  come  from  all  48  States, 
and  more  than  200.000  new  residents  will 
enter  the  development  of  more  than  1,000.000 
acres.  But  settlement  on  the  reclamation 
farms  will  take  a  big  investment — some  ex- 
perts make  910,000  the  average  figure — al- 
though loans  may  defray  some  of  the  Initial 
expense.  Veterans  applying  for  Ooyernment- 
owned  land  must  have  2  years'  farming  ex- 
perience and  M.SOO  in  liquid  assets. 

Total  estimated  expenditures  for  the  7- 
year  program  to  develop  half  the  basin: 
Farm  buildings  and  domestic  water  sys- 
tems. •90.000,000;  farm  machinery.  950,000,- 
000;  household  equipment  and  furniture, 
•10.000,000;  livestock,  •8,000,000;  town  dwell- 
Ings.  91 0.000,000;  schools,  •30,000.000,  plus 
•14.000,000  for  roads  during  the  7-year 
period. 

Basin  towns  which  recently  were  wide 
spots  on  the  road  now  have  million-dollar 
school-building  programs.  A  sugar  refinery 
plans  to  complete  the  largest  beet -processing 
plan  In  the  world  by  1953— a  •9.000.000- 
plant  In  the  center  at  the  basin. 

The  Government  has  limited  landhold- 
Ings — no  one  person  or  family  can  own  more 
than  160  Irrigated  acres  but  veterans  have  a 
favored  position.  The  Government  owns  20 
percent  of  the  land,  which  it  sells  to  veterans 
at  bargain  prices  after  flahbowl  drawings: 
3,500  applied  for  the  last  42  farm  units 
offered. 

The  •702.000,000  total  cost  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  projects,  two-thirds  of  which  already 
has  been  spent.  wUl  be  repaid  gradually  by 
the  settlers  themselves.  In  the  meantime 
the  basin  will  add  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally to  the  national  Income  through  crops 
and  other  products. 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 
CouLKs  To  laaioATs  Kmfuu  in  thx  Wist — 
11-Dat    Fm    Stasts    THumsoAT    as    Co- 
lombia  Basin's   Fabm   Pbojxct   Opkns   im 

THX   DESSBT 

Ephrata.  Wash.,  May  17.— A  great  safe- 
brush  desert  of  centrsl  Washington,  destined 
to  blossom  Into  a  modern  garden  of  Eden, 
Is  about  to  receive  its  first  irrigation  water 
from  Lake  Roosevelt,  behind  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

After  years  of  preparation,  during  which 
giant  piimps  have  been  Installed  at  Grand 
Coulee,  four  big  earth-fill  dams  have  been 
constructed,  part  of  the  Ice  Age  bed  of  the 
Columbia  has  been  sealed  off  to  serve  as  a 
huge  reservoir,  and  the  building  of  some  4,000 
miles  of  canals  and  laterals  has  been  ad- 
vanced. Water  will  be  released  within  the 
next  2  weeks  up>on  the  first  block  of  the  arid 
land  to  be  Irrigated. 

Tests  have  been  under  way  for  several 
weeks  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
describing  the  Columbia  Basin  project  In  this 
State  as  the  Nation's  largest  reclamation 
project  prepares  for  an  11 -day  celebration  to 
mark  the  arrival  of  the  first  water  on  the 
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land.  The  observance  begins  Thursday  and 
runs  through  June  I,  May  29  Is  the  day 
when,  at  least  symbolically,  the  Irrigating  of 
the  long-dry  area  begins. 

The  eo-by-80-mlle  tract,  comprising  a 
veritable  empire  of  about  1.000,000  acres, 
much  of  which  nerer  has  been  under  culti- 
vation, is  to  be  developed  gradually.  For  the 
time  being,  at  least,  the  project  has  been  cut 
about  in  half,  largely  through  the  withdrawal 
of  some  of  the  land  by  private  owners.  The 
part  remaining  is  scheduled  to  come  under 
irrigation  at  the  rate  of  about  70,000  acres 
a  year. 

wow  TRs  raaics  will  bxnkfit 

The  first  of  a  set  of  the  world's  largest 
pumiM  went  to  work  in  the  spring  of  1961, 
lifting  water  from  Lake  Roosevelt  to  a  height 
of  380  feet  and  shooting  it  into  a  giant  feeder 
canal  that  carries  the  water  by  gravity  nearly 
9  miles  to  the  Grand  Coulee  storage  reserroir, 
37  miles  long. 

Now,  by  means  of  other  canals  and  lat- 
erals, this  water  Is  about  to  be  carried  to  the 
fint  block  of  farms,  which  have  been  cleared 
of  sagebrush,  planted  to  crops,  and  made 
ready  to  receive  It. 

About  920  farm  units,  averaging  80  acres, 
are  Involved  In  this  year's  plans.  Actually. 
Bxveau  officials  estimate,  about  half  of  these 
will  be  using  some  water  In  1962.  They  lie 
along  the  northern  part  of  the  area. 

The  Columbia  Basin  project  Is  envisioned 
ultimately  an  an  area  with  12,000  to  14,000 
{arm  uniu  and  with  new  schools,  churches, 
highways,  shopping  centers,  and  recreational 
facilities.  Veterans  of  World  War  n  and  at 
the  Korean  war  have  first  priority  In  the 
purchase  of  farms  on  the  Government-owned 
tracts  In  the  project,  comprising  about  20 
percent  of  the  total.  Several  land  drawings 
have  been  held  and  another  Is  due  while  the 
celebration  in  in  progress. 

The  land  Is  sold  to  veterans  at  Hs  ap- 
praised  value,  which  is  nominal,  but  the 
cost  of  developing  the  farms  Is  estimated  at 
•20,000  to  •35,000.  The  Reclamation  Bureau 
requires  •4,5<X)  in  cash,  assets,  or  equipment 
for  each  settler.  Some  fanners  on  "pilot" 
trarcts  operating  during  the  last  few  years 
have  gro— ed  up  to  935,000  a  year,  with  the 
average  gross  upward  of  ^14,000  and  the 
average  net  income  about  |«,000.  The  Bu- 
reau has  designated  this  as  a  test  year  in 
the  matter  of  irrigation  ooets. 

STAMP    MASKS   THX    OCCASmH 

A  ooDDjnemoraUve  stamp  as  a  tribute  to 
QraBd  Coulee,  tba  world's  largest  concrete 
dam.  has  been  Issued  and  the  first  covers 
were  put  on  sale  at  Grand  Coulee  last  Thurs- 
day. The  celebration  Itself  opens  at  Pasco 
this  Thursday  with  pageantry  depleting 
•vents  from  the  ice  age  to  the  atomic  age. 

During  the  Inlls^Hag  11  «ays  the  observ- 
ance will  move  from  place  to  place  In  the 
•rva,  with  treasure  hunts,  plowing  contests, 
a  cavalcade,  trade  fair,  rodeo,  and  other 
events. 

Thlrty-flve  foreign  dignitaries  are  due  on 
May  28  to  take  part  in  an  Irrigation  seminar 
and  the  governors  of  the  seven  Columbia 
River  Basin  States  have  been  Invited  to  be 
guests  of  honor  at  a  land  drawing  at  Othello 
3  days  later.  A  meeting  of  the  Oolximbla 
Basin  interagency  committee  will  take  place 
there  on  the  same  day. 

The  Colurabla  Basin  project  dates  back  to 
September  P,  1933,  when  Frank  A.  Banks, 
then  In  charge  of  the  work,  drove  the  stakes 
of  the  aarts  of  Grand  Ooulee  Dam.  The  first 
bucket  of  concrete  was  dumped  on  the  t>ed- 
rock  December  6,  1938.  and  President  Tru- 
man dedicated  the  dam  on  May  II,  1960. 

Now.  after  nearly  19  years  of  construction, 
the  project  Is  about  80  percent  completed. 
Its  total  cost  on  completion  is  put  at  more 
than  •700,000,000. 


Demoiutratinf  die  Right  to  Public 
G)nfidenc8 


EXTENSION  OF  REltfARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  ntsiANA 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1952 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  speech  entitled  "Demonstrating 
the  Right  to  Public  Confldence,"  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Victor  H.  Nyborg,  president 
of  the  Association  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  Inc.,  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Inc.,  on  May  19,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  meet  with  you 
today  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Washington  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau. Tour  attendance  here,  your  support 
of  the  fine  better  business  bureau  which 
you  have  here  evidences,  as  well  as  anything 
can,  that  enlightened  business  leadership 
In  this  important  community  recognizes  the 
real  need  for  building  public  understanding 
and  confidence  in  our  business  system. 

I  am  delighted,  too,  to  be  here  because 
you  were  hosts  only  2  years  ago  to  better  bxisi- 
ness  bureaus  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  the  occasion  of  their  thirty- 
sixth  anniial  conference.  The  Washington 
conference  was  a  memorable  occasion  and 
one  I  believe  will  be  remembered  as  a  high 
point  in  the  bureaus'  almost  40  years  work- 
ing for  business  in  the  public  interest. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  88  Better  Business 
Bureaus  will  hold  another  annual  confer- 
ence, this  time  at  Swampscott,  Mass.,  near 
Boston.  This  will  be  an  especially  Impor- 
tant conference,  for  It  wUl  mark  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  first  organized  efforts 
by  responsible  elements  in  our  business 
economy  to  promote  and  Implement  the 
concept  that  business  has  a  fundamental  re- 
sptuuibillty  to  be  truthful,  honest,  and  de- 
cent In  Its  dealings  with  the  public.  This 
concept,  which  is  the  very  foxmdation  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  movement.  Is  predi- 
cated on  the  conviction  that  business  Itself 
has  the  primary  reeponsibUlty  for  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  advertising  and  selling  prac- 
tices— not  only  as  a  matter  of  moral  and 
social  obligation  to  society  but  as  a  matter 
of  self-preservation  through  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  our  enterprise  Bystem. 

This  conviction  led  to  the  development  of 
the  Ideals  which  motivate  the  direction  ot 
the  Better  Business  Bureaus  In  major  cities 
across  the  land.  This  received  Its  first  organ- 
ized expression  In  the  formxilatlon  of  the 
truth-ln-advertlslng  movement  and  Its  Im- 
plementing agency,  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee,  In  1911,  through  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World — now  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  came  the  now  famous 
and  respected  Printers*  Ink  model  advertis- 
ing statute  which  since  has  been  adopted  In 
its  original  or  modified  form  by  43  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Impetus  gained  from  these  two  acts 
fired  the  Imagination  of  advertising  clubs. 
In  quick  succession  local  vigilance  com- 
mittees sprang  up  In  New  York,  Boston,  BCln- 
neapolls,  Milwaukee,  and  In  many  other 
cities.  And  soon  from  this  effort  came  the 
rull-time  Better  Business  Bureaus.  While 
the  vigilance  committees  operated  on  a  vol- 
untary   basis,   it   was    the   Better   Business 


Bureaiis  as  full-time  organizations  with  paid 
staffs  which  were  first  able  to  give  the  neces- 
sary and  desired  dally  application  tc  the 
ideals  which  fostered  the  truth-ln-adver- 
tlslng movement.  Armed  with  the  Print- 
ers' Ink  statute  for  use  when  needed  and 
backed  by  the  voluntary  cooperative  sup- 
port by  thousands  of  businessmen  the  bu- 
,reaus  rapidly  became  a  respected  force  In 
the  business  world.  Today  the  85  bxireaus 
In  the  United  States  and  their  7  sister  bu- 
reaus in  Canada  have  taken  on  larger  re- 
sponsibilities than  those  originally  envis- 
aged. No  longer  are  they  concerned  only 
with  false  and  fraudulent  advertising  and 
selling  practices.  They  are  looked  to  by 
millions  of  people  for  Information  and  guid- 
ance in  their  dally  relations  with  business 
in  helping  consiuners  everywhere  to  gain 
greater  satisfaction  from  their  dealing  with 
business.  Business,  too,  finds  the  experi- 
ences of  bureaus  valuable  in  eUmlnatlng 
various  justifiable  causes  of  consumer  com- 
plaint. 

While  the  founders  and  leaders  of  ths 
truth-ln-advertlslng  movement,  on  Its  for- 
tieth anniversary,  can  look  with  certain 
encouraging  satisfaction  on  the  progress 
which  has  been  attained  in  helping  business 
to  earn  and  Justify  public  imderstanding  and 
confidence,  we  do  not  by  any  means  believe 
that  we  can  rest  content  on  what  has  been 
accomplished.  There  are  too  many  challeng- 
ing problems  still  ahead  and,  in  these  days 
of  constant  change,  when  business  and  the 
pubUc,  the  Nation  Itself,  face  many  new 
and  difficult  questions,  we  can  only  redouble 
our  efforts  to  see  that  we  do  not  lose  sight 
of  our  objectives  nor  become  side-tracked 
on  oui  forward  path. 

The  Better  Business  Bureaus  can  and  will 
continue  to  play  an  ImpcHtant  part  In  the 
years  ahead.  However.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  bureau  can  be  only  as  strong 
as  the  interest  and  support  of  the  bxisiness 
leaders.  While  the  organisation  champions 
morality  and  honest  dealings  In  business,  at 
the  same  time,  It  reflecte  the  extent  to  which 
business  In  the  community  believes  In  these 
principles  and  its  wllllngnass  to  maint*<n 
and  propagate  them. 

All  too  often.  I  hear — and  you  hear  It. 
too — business  condemned  for  alleged  double 
Standards  and  a  lack  of  public  conscious- 
ness. I  cannot  help  but  feel — and  I  have 
stressed  this  many  times  in  my  talks  around 
the  country — I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
while  there  is  some  JustlficaUon  for  criti- 
cism, basically  there  are  too  many  people  to- 
day who  fall  to  practice  the  art  of  being 
charitable.  Far  too  often  they  are  so  anx- 
ious to  make  a  point  that  all  resemblance 
to  proper  perspective  is  lost  in  their  charges. 
Z^t  me  assure  you.  I  do  not  advocate  the 
whitewash  of  any  malpractice  In  business. 
And  those  of  you  who  know  the  Better 
Btislness  Bureaus  know  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  expose  to  public  view  the  habitual  or  will- 
ful violator  of  laws  and  commonly  accepted 
standards.  However,  I  do  Insist  there  Is  no 
jtistlce  In  stuffing  the  whole  business  sys- 
tem— lock,  stock,  and  barrel — in  the  dog- 
house because  of  the  wrongdoing  of  a  small 
minority. 

Those  who  select  Isolated  or  uncommon 
faults  and  errors  and  present  them  as  typ- 
ical examples  of  how  business  0]}erates  are. 
In  fact,  doing  Just  what  our  enemies  abroad 
are  doing  to  describe  to  their  own  people 
how  low  American  business  has  fallen  in  its 
supposedly  calloused  exploitation  of  the 
public. 

It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that  such  are 
the  facts.  It  is  even  more  unfortunate  that 
even  some  of  our  own  sincere  but  misguided 
citizens  help  gain  adherents  to  aotibusiaess 
propaganda. 

The  need,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  basically  one 
of  business  demonstrating  aggressively,  and 
with  Imagination,  a  capacity  to  earn  and 
hold  public  understanding  and  confidence. 
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By  demonstrating  this  on  the  loc;  '  leTcI, 
such  as  right  here  In  Washington — where 
business  and  the  public  come  into  Intimate, 
dally  contact — business  has  the  most  effec- 
tive answer  to  the  charges  of  business 
Immorality. 

I  find,  as  we  all  have  who  have  spent  a 
good  many  years  In  Better  Business  Bureaus' 
activity,  that  with  reasonable  encourage- 
ment, firmness,  and  patience  most  buslness- 
consiimer  problems  can  be  solved  construc- 
tively and  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

Sixty-five  thousand  firms  now  support 
Better  Business  Bureau  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  doing  business  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. These  firms  employ  an  estimated  40.- 
000.000  men  and  women.  If  you  will  think 
a  moment  you  will  realize  that  business  has 
a  tremendoiis  Influence  within  Its  grasp  for 
community  good  through  these  employees, 
their  families,  and  friends.  Certainly  a 
major  portion  of  our  population  is  directly 
or  Indirectly  affected  by  the  work  which  you 
and  other  business  leaders  make  possible. 

Through  your  support  the  Better  Bvislness 
Bureaus  last  year  handled  1.432,228  requests 
for  Information  about  a  company,  product, 
service,  or  Individual,  or  for  assistance  in 
solving  problems  affecting  business-consumer 
relationships.  This  Is  a  21 -percent  Increase 
over  the  preceding  year.  More  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  requests  were  generated  by 
business  firms — businessmen  seeking  coun- 
sel to  help  avoid  use  of  confidence-destroy- 
ing tactics.  Thirty-five  years  ago— even  20 
years  ago — more  than  75  percent  of  all  con- 
tacts that  the  bureaus  had  with  business 
•nd  the  public  concerned  complaints. 
Today  the  opposite  is  true.  Last  year  77 
percent  of  our  contacts  were  those  Involv- 
ing Inquiries  and  requests  for  assistance. 
In  the  field  of  advertising,  the  bureaxis 
scanned  and  listened  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  advertisements  last  year  for  their 
accuracy  and  truthfulness.  Nineteen  thou- 
sand and  twenty-seven  seemed  to  justify 
further  Investigation  and  for  the  bureaus  to 
discuss  them  with  the  advertisers.  Seven 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
of  these  required  action  by  the  bxireaus  to 
bring  about  modification  or  correction  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Of  these  advertisements. 
207— only  1.28  percent — required  referral  to 
the  authorities  for  further  action. 

Does  this  not  Indicate  growth  and  prog- 
ress— that  business  is  successfully  eliminat- 
ing those  practices  which  Justify  public 
complaints?  Does  It  not  mean,  also,  that 
business,  through  various  meaiu  and 
through  the  Better  Business  Bureaua,  la 
doing  a  better  job  of  informing  the  public 
•bout  basic  economic  facts,  thereby  helping 
the  public  get  greater  satisfaction  from  Its 
dealings  with  business?  How  can  It  be  said 
that  business  has  not  Increasingly  demon- 
strated, over  the  years.  Its  desire  and  capac- 
ity to  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  public 
upon  which  It  depends? 

Tet  despite  the  progress  which  has  been 
made,  we  must  recognlae  the  attempts  which 
'  aome  latter  day  self-styled  champions  of  the 
public  Interest  have  made  In  attempting  to 
destroy  the  public's  confidence  In  business 
and  oxir  enterprise  syftem. 

Lack  of  understanding  has  been  recognized 
by  alert,  patriotic  business  leaders  and  clear- 
thinking  educators  for  some  time.  It  la  a 
matter  of  real  concern  to  many  of  them. 
Many  companies  and  trade  groups  have  con- 
ducted surveys  and  studies  to  get  the  reasons 
behind  It.  They  have  instituted  programs 
to  better  tnf  cx^n  employees  and  the  general 
public — some  are  costly  and  elaborate. 
Many  are  simple,  yet  amazingly  effective. 

Those  who  are  conducting  such  programs 
know  how  difficult  the  taak  la.  They  know 
that  the  public,  generally,  takes  business  for 
granted,  as  something  apart  from  themssives. 


little  realizing  that  their  welfare,  present 
and  future,  is  inseparably  tied  to  our  Amer- 
ican enterprise  system.  They  do  not  realize 
that  loss  of  productive  freedom,  for  example, 
means  eventual  loss  of  personal  freedoms. 

A  partial  solution  has  been  found  in  the 
adoption  of  sound  public-relations  policies 
and  employment  of  experts  by  individual 
companies.  Valuable  steps  have  been  taken 
by  recognizing  the  importance  of  effective 
communications  with  employees,  stockhold- 
ers, and  customers.  But  even  the  right  kind 
of  communications  Is  but  one  facet  to  the 
problem  of  successfully  winning  public  un- 
derstanding  and   confidence. 

One  authority  in  the  field  states  that  too 
many  business  leaders  still  have  the  Idea  that 
they  can  talk  their  way  Into  the  public's  con- 
fidence, that  It's  mainly  a  matter  of  selling. 

"Few.  very  few."  he  said,  "have  undertaken 
to  solve  the  problem  of  business  acceptance 
through  action." 

No  one  of  us  can  give  all  the  answers  for 
the  solution  of  such  a  complex  and  vitally 
Important  problem — b4t  we  can  benefit  by 
an  exchange  of  experiences.  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  able  to  draw  on  fihe  experience  of  the 
Better  Bvislness  BureaiiB'  movement  to  dis- 
cuss even  brlefiy  this  question  of  giving  the 
public  a  proper  understanding  of  what  busi- 
ness is.  how  it  functlofis  and  what  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  aaf  the  privileges  are  of 
the  great  American  public  under  this  system 
of  ours. 

Qivlng  the  public  a  proper  understand- 
ing does  not  mean  proltagandlzlng  them — 
telling  them  what  you  or  I  want  them  to 
think.  It  means  a  careful,  long-range  ef- 
fort to  provide  the  means  to  overcome 
widespread  economic  Ignorance  and  bias. 
It  means  educating  some  elements  of  busi- 
ness, too,  regarding  their  position  and  re- 
sponsibilities In  our  modern  democratic 
society.  How  else  can  we  remove  the  antl- 
bxislness,  antilabor.  or  anti-Oovemment 
philosophies  which  tend  to  undermine  the 
traditional  cornerstones  of  our  Republic. 

You  cannot  be  for  one  and  against  the 
other  two.  or  for  two  of  the  three,  and  anti 
the  third  without  weakening  the  world's 
most  successful  combination. 

There  are  certain  basic  facts  which  we 
must  recognize  and  admit. 

One  is  that  neither  business,  labor,  or  Oor- 
ernment,  as  such,  has  any  monopoly  on  in- 
telligence, initiative,  enterprise  nor  patriot- 
ism. Another  is  that  the  public  is  eqxially 
intelligent,  enterprising  and  patriotic.  What 
is  more.  It  nan  be  vocal  and  tends  to  swing 
toward  its  most  sympathetic  champion. 

Recognizing  this,  business  can  gain  for 
itself  considerable  understanding  and  jiis- 
tlfled  support  if  it  wotild  make  greater  use 
of  tools  which  already  have  the  understand- 
ing, confidence,  and  respect  of  the  public. 

The  action  I  am  suggesting  Is  not  some- 
thing new  or  untried.  It  Is  in  fact  very 
simple.  I  am  suggesting  you  make  more 
effective  use  of  an  instrumentality  which  not 
only  already  exists  but  has  proven  Itself — 
something  which  most  of  you  already  sup- 
port. That  is  the  Better  Business  Bureau's 
two-part  program  of  (1)  protecting  the  gen- 
eral public  and  responsible  business  against 
abusive  business  practices  which  destroy  the 
confidence  of  i>eople  In  our  business  system: 
and,  (2)  the  education  of  youth  and  adults 
in  the  tMslc  functions  of  our  practical  Amer- 
ican economic  system. 

To  do  these  things,  to  show  what  btisiness 
la  doing  to  regulate  itself  in  the  public  In- 
terest. Is  ons  of  the  best  answers  business 
has. 

The  public  information  services  of  better 
businsss  bureaus  have  atuinad  a  public  ac- 
ceptance which.  I  believe  with  aU  ainoerity 
and  modesty,  is  without  paraUel  with  any 
business-sponsored  agency  working  in  the 
publie  Intsrast.  Since  our  series  of  fact 
booklstfe  on   bMlo  soonomlo  subjects  was 


started  IS  years  ago.  as  an  example,  almost 
6,000.000  copies  have  been  distributed. 

There  is  never  a  day  that  passes  when  my 
office  does  not  receive  requests  from  teachers 
in  our  schools  throughout  the  country  for 
copies  of  these  booklets  and  other  bureau 
materials  to  be  used  in  their  work  of  teach- 
ing our  yoimg  people  the  economic  facts  of 
life. 

The  circulation  of  btireau  bulletins  last 
year  totaled  almost  one  and  a  half  million. 
These  bulletins  are  accepted  by  employees 
In  shops  and  factories  because  they  are  fac- 
tual and  helpful.  There  is  no  "taint"  of 
propaganda  on  them.  They  are  effective  aids 
in  protecting  people  against  the  thoughUess 
and  selfish  few.  They  build  confidence  in 
responsible  business.  But  we  cannot  rest 
on  our  laurels.  There  is  nottiing  static  atx>ut 
this  country's  development.  The  good  will 
that  has  been  slowly  accimiulated  over  the 
years  is  but  temporary  and  we  must  all  con- 
tinue to  exert  every  poesible  effort  to  give 
added  strength  and  life  to  the  principles  we 
foster.  We  must  further  expand  the  facili- 
ties and  activities  of  the  bureaus  at  ths  com- 
munity level  to  serve  more  people  and  to 
inform  more  of  your  employees,  their  fami- 
lies, and  friends  of  what  bualness  Is  doing 
in  the  public  Interest. 

This  la  a  Better  Business  Bureau  pro- 
gram—I  ta  plan  of  action.  It  is  one  of  dem- 
onstration and,  by  demonstration,  business 
can  refute  with  confidence  the  111 -conceived 
charges  that  It  falls  to  act  in  the  public 
Interest. 

The  words  "the  public  welfare"  reoelTed 
their  first  official  recognition  in  thU  country 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Our  whole  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment has  been  predicated  on  the  rights  ol 
Individuals  :  oeasured  against  thm  public  wel- 
fare as  so  wisely  provided  for  to  maintain 
our  free  democratic  form  of  government. 

It  woxild  be  a  crime  against  our  country 
and  its  people  If  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
lured  Into  an  acceptance  of  any  form  of  state 
coUectivlam  on  ths  false  philosophy  that 
because  there  are  some  leeches  in  buslneas. 
enterprise  In  this  country  is  no  longer  en- 
titled to  freedom  or,  because  the  tactics  and 
teachings  of  some  labor  leaders  are  ques- 
tionable, that  the  people  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  organize  for  the  solution  of  their 
economic  problems. 

Business  must  continue  to  expose  the  prac- 
tices of  those  who  provide  the  ammunition 
for  the  enemies  of  our  way  of  life.  That's 
part  of  the  job.  Squally  important  is  the 
action  which  demonstrates  that  business 
daily  earns  the  right  to  puUic  confidence 
and  support. 
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Menu  of  Delin«Bico't  Restavut  ia  1834 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  pnnrsTLvamA 
IN  THM  8XNATK  OF  THB  DNTTBD  STATBS 

Tuesday,  May  20. 19S2 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko  a  menu, 
with  prices,  of  Delmonico's  Restaurant, 
New  York  City,  In  the  earlj  1830's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  menu 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoa^, 
U  follows: 


%-jy- 


{From  tbs  Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter] 
IM  THB  DBAB.  Duo  DATS  Bktowo 

tomoo's   BBBTAuaairr. 


4S« 

BUI  Of  fare  Cents 

Cup  tea  or  coffee — «. 1 

Bowl  tea  or  coSee _.___ .  2 

Crullers ..... .  i 

Soup . .  a 

Prted  or  stewed  liver . .  t 

Fried  or  stewsd  heart .  s 

Bash -_..- . —~.-»— .__...._  S 

Pies 4 

Half  pie ...^...^ ^  fl 

Bc«f  or  mutton  stew ._  4 

Com  beei  and  cabbage . .  4 

Pig's  head  and  cabbage ^ .  4 

Fried  fish 4 

Beefsteak . 4 

Pork  chops ^ .  4 

Pork  and  beans _«  4 

Sauaages ._ — —^^ 4 

Pudding* , 4 

Liver  and  bacon... .__. . 6 

Roast  beef  or  veal . .  6 

Roast  mutton . s 

Veal    cutlet 5 


6 

6 

10 

10 

10 


Chicken    stew 

Frted    eggs 

Ham  and  eggs . 

Hamburger  steak 

Roast  chicken ..... 

Begular  dinner.  U  cents 

lbs  local  restsurant  owner  bunched  over 
the  counter,  shaking  his  head  wonderingly 
as  he  gaaed  at  the  printed  card  in  hia  Iiands. 

Asked  what  was  his  trouble,  be  wordieaaly 
psesBrt  over  um  reading  material.  Mo  wander 
Iw  was  bewildered. 

He  bad  been  looking  at  a  OMno.  and  the 
first  Item  that  caught  ths  eye  was  "Regular 
dinner.  12  cents." 

Not  only  that — tea  or  coffee  by  tiie  cup  was 
listed  at  1  cent:  beefsteak  at  4  cenU; 
chicken  stew.  5  cents. 

Now.  before  ths  rush  starts,  let  it  be  ex- 
plained that  this  menu  Is  118  years  old.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  reproduction  of  the  first  restau- 
rant menu  ever  printed  in  America. 

The  menu  was  used  at  famous  Delmonico's, 
situated  at  494  Pearl  Street,  in  1834.  at  the 
Uiae  this  menu  was  printed,  in  New  York 
City.  Delmonico's,  later  to  become  the 
■jsees  of  the  hungry  theatrical  world,  moved 
to  T*wenty-sixth  and  Broadway  in  1875. 

It  la  to  be  noted  that,  in  1834.  46  per  week 
was  a  good  wage,  and  a  man  could  keep  both 
a  town  and  cotmtry  bouse,  with  aervants. 
for  (3.000  per  year. 

But.  back  to  the  menu  of  1834:  A  bowl  of 
eoup.  2  cents;  a  wtiole  pie.  4  centa:  ham  and 
egga.  10  cents:  com  beef  and  cabbage.  4 
osnts.  AZjA.  above  all.  that  regular  dinner 
for  12  cents.  Remember,  at  one  of  the  best 
restaurants  In  New  York  City. 

The  menu  was  shoved  back  to  the  restau- 
rant owno:  togettier  with  a  13-cent  order. 
No;  not  for  th»  "regular  dinner."  Today's 
la-ccnt  order  brought  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
Ailed  doughnut. 


|ne  PrctideDt  aid  Of  sbore  Wealth 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TOAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITED  STAXXS 

Tuesday.  May  20, 19S2 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  very  excellent  editorial 
In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  to- 
.iAsLj.  enUtled  "The  President  and  Off- 
shore Wealth."    I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PaxsmENT  ahd  Ovtsrobb  Wealth 

Judging  from  hia  spsech  the  other  night 
to  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the 
President  will  soon  send  to  Congress  a  mes- 
sage vetoing  the  legialatlon  recently  enacted 
to  qoltelaim  to  the  States  a  certain  portion 
of  the  submerged  wealth  off  their  Ehores.  If 
the  message,  however,  is  as  intemperate  or 
as  factually  cwrtsss  ss  the  speech,  then  he 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  Senate  and 
House  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

Fyir  the  President  tiaa  resorted  to  an  ex- 
treme and  unjustified  extravagance  of  lan- 
guage in  denouncing  the  bill.  In  the  first 
place,  bs  has  given  the  impression  that  it 
would  turn  over  to  a  handful  of  States  ail 
of  tiie  country's  great  offshore  petroleum  and 
gas  deposits — a  national  asset  that  "may  be 
worth  as  much  as  440.000.000,000."  Then, 
describing  the  measure  as  being  just  what 
the  oil  lobby  wants,  he  has  lashed  out  against 
it  as  something  that  would  have  the  effect, 
if  tie  signed  it.  of  stealing  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole.  In  his  words.  "This 
would  be  robbery  in  taoud  daylight — and  on 
m  eoloasal  scale." 

Tikis  criticism,  which  siiggests  that  Con- 
gress— wittingly  or  unwittingly — has  given 
Its  blessing  to  an  outrageotis  thieving  con- 
spiracy, will  hardly  win  friends  or  favorably 
Influence  people  on  Capitol  Hill.  After  all, 
the  measure  has  been  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  after  having  t>een  approved 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  36  in  the  Senate  and  247 
to  69  in  the  House.  These  very  niunerous 
supporters  of  the  bill  cannot  be  blamed  if 
they  react  with  decided  hostility  to  what 
%ii.  Truman  has  said  of  it — and  Indirectly  of 
them — In  his  ADA  speech.  Indeed,  it  Is  not 
inconceivable  that  his  crack  about  "robbery 
in  broad  daylight"  may  arouse  a  sutBclcnt 
number  of  Senators  to  override  bis  expected 
veto.  Accordingly,  since  there  already  are 
enough  Representatives  banded  together  to 
do  the  same  thing,  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
the  legialatlon  will  yet  become  effective. 

Should  that  happen,  the  consequences 
would  add  up  to  something  less  than  a  great 
injury  to  the  Nation.  For  the  legialatlon, 
de^te  the  Impreaslon  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent, would  not  hand  over  to  a  few  States  all 
of  the  country'^  oOshore  resources.  What  It 
would  do  la  this:  It  would  grant  to  the 
coastal  States  full  title  to  the  petroleum  and 
other  deposits  in  the  submerged  areas  lying 
witiilu  their  traditional  seaward  boundaries. 
These  areas,  in  most  cases,  would  extend  8 
miles  out  from  tiie  coastline,  but  for  Florida 
and  Texas — because  of  old  legal  conditions 
bearing  upon  ttielr  entry  into  the  Union — 
the  distance  would  be  lOV^  miles.  And  how 
much  of  our  undersea  wealth  is  located  with- 
in that  region?  According  to  expert  calcu- 
lations, the  answer  is,  between  20  and  80 
percent.  The  remainder — between  70  and  80 
percent — Is  witliin  tiuu  part  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  tiiat  Congress  has  not  acted 
upon. 

In  otlier  words,  the  President  has  no  fac- 
tual justification  for  attacking  the  quitclaim 
legislation  on  the  ground  that  it  would  give 
away  to  a  iuuidful  of  States  the  whole  or 
even  the  major  part  of  our  wealth  offshore. 
Actually,  although  an  argument  might  be 
made  for  vetoing  it  because  it  fails  to  recog- 
nlae  national  paramountcy  over  tiie  region 
beyond  the  seaward  boundaries,  the  bill 
can  be  strongly  defended  as  a  measure  de- 
signed to  uphold  States'  rights.  To  liken 
its  effect  to  robbery  in  broad  daylight  is 
to  do  it  a  gross  injustice.  Its  only  very 
serious  weakness,  if  ttis  principle  of  States' 
rights  Is  sooepted.  Is  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vlds  statutory  authority  for  tiie  restmiption 


of  exploratory  and  productive  operatlona. 
under  Federal  supervision,  in  the  vast  area— 
which  te  by  far  the  ripest  area — lying  out- 
side what  Congress  would  turn  over  to  tlM 
States. 

The  private  companies — the  oil  lobby — 
are  at  present  enjoined  from  such  opera- 
tions in  keeping  with  tiie  Supreme  Court's 
1947  and  1950  decisions.  Their  primary  m- 
terest.  far  from  being  what  Mr.  Truman  says 
it  Is,  Is  to  see  the  Pederal-State  dispute 
ended  In  a  way  that  will  permit  them  to 
explore  and  produce.  The  bill  passed  by 
Congresa.  if  supplemented  by  legislation  pro- 
tecting the  clear  naUonal  Interest  in  the 
region  beyond  tlie  seaward  boundaries, 
might  constitute  a  sound  compromise  set- 
tlement. In  any  event,  wZiether  vetoed  or 
not.  or  wliether  or  not  It  survives  the  veto. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  President  hss 
suggested. 


Literary  Leprosy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C  GATHINGS 

or  ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1$52 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  article  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Perling, 
which  appeared  in  his  column.  Without 
Kid  Gloves,  on  April  11,  1952: 
Without  Km  Glovh 
(By  J.  J.  Per  ling) 

Literary  leprosy  is  the  only  fit  descripUon 
of  the  epidemic  of  books  dealing  with  per- 
version and  lust.  Authors,  eager  for  rc^al- 
tles.  are  vleing  with  each  other  in  descrip- 
tiona  tiiUierto  unnientioned  among  deomt 
people.  Publishers,  greedy  for  proflu.  are 
competing  with  ad"ertisements  which,  in 
text  and  illustrations,  blazon  themes  until 
recently  restricted  to  psychiatric  clinics. 

Scan  ttie  book  sections  of  metropolltaa 
papers.  In  black-faced  type,  one  publiEtwr 
advertises  a  novel  of  a  homosexual  coterie 
on  a  Medlterratiean  island,  and  a  novel  of 
a  father's  twisted  love.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
anottier  publishing  house  offers  a  story  of 
the  disintegration  of  a  woman  in  the  effort- 
less sensuBllty  of  North  Africa  and  a  love 
story  without  any  love  in  it — only  sex  and 
passion.  The  publicity  for  some  otiier 
novels  is  too  lewd  to  quote. 

In  a  hypocritical  effort  to  quieten  ths 
protests  of  decent  people,  and  to  salve  their 
own  consciences,  these  writers  and  publish- 
ers Justify  their  filthy  volumes  with  the 
claim  that  they  deal  with  tiie  reaiiUes  of 
life.  Somehow,  a  writer  named  William 
Shakespeare  dealt  with  all  phases  at  mortal 
existence,  including  human  frailties  and 
vices.  But  Shakespeare  did  not  sink  to  the 
low  levels  of  these  current  authors. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
Nation-wide  outcry  against  ttie  sale  of  nar- 
cotics. It  is  debatable  wiiich  does  more 
barm  to  American  3routh — the  d:.pe  peddler 
who  caters  to  abnormal  appetites,  or  the 
author  who  panders  to  perverted  minds. 

Very  few  people  would  wish  to  return  to 
the  prudery  of  the  Victorian  age.  But  the 
lewd  volTimes  now  offered  certainly  are  less 
desirable.  I  know  ttie  jiarents  of  a  small 
son  who  once  were  troubled  by  the  nasty 
things  be  did  in  alleys  and  the  dirty  words 
he  scribbled  on  pavements:  now  they  view 
ilia  antics  with  iiigh  hop2s  tliat  he  will 
grow  up  to  become  the  aubhor  o<  a 
seller. 
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If  our  mt^al  concepts  have  detertorated — 
If  Juvenile  dellquency  1b  Increasing — much 
of  the  blame  rests  upon  these  venal  authors 
and  their  publishers. 


State  Department  Strategy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or  . 

HON.  JOHN  Y.  BEAMER 

or  INDIANA 

IM  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  20,  1952 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  of 
May  15.  19S2,  from  the  Marlon  (Ind.) 
Chronicle. 

Marion.  Ind.,  is  the  home  of  Bill 
Oatis,  and  his  frlencis  back  home  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  poor  showing  made  by 
the  State  Department  and  President 
Truman  in  behalf  of  this  United  States 
citizen  who  remains  in  a  Czechoslovak- 
Ian  prison. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Statx  Defabtment  arSATXCT 

Friends  of  WUliam  N.  Oatls  should  not 
give  up  their  efforts  In  his  behalf  despite 
the  fact  the  State  Department  hurried  to 
reveal  that  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Prague  had  been  granted  a  short  Inter- 
view with  the  former  Marlon  newsman.  The 
Ambassador  reported  Oatls  was  in  good 
health  and  had  no  complaints  regarding  his 
treatment.  It  Is  possible  that  Oatls  remem- 
bered his  treatment  during  the  almost  13 
months  he  has  been  held  In  prison  and  prob- 
ably did  not  care  to  arouse  the  Ire  of  his 
Jailers  by  complaining  about  his  treatment. 
If  it  took  13  months  for  the  large  and  power- 
ful United  States  Oovernment  to  arrange  an 
Interview  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  his 
release  from  prison  will  require  years  rather 
than  months. 

The  state  Department  took  the  position 
ft  has  achieved  a  great  victory  In  arranging 
to  have  the  Aaibassador  visit  Oatls.  If  that 
is  an  example  of  Its  ability  to  deal  with  a 
tenth-rate  nation  every  American  citizen, 
not  a  few  of  whom  have  offered  their  lives 
to  their  country,  should  hang  their  heads  In 
shame.  What  has  been  gained  by  this  con- 
cession granted  by  Oatls'  Jailers?  Why 
should  we  maintain  an  Ambassador  In  any 
country  which  treats  us  with  so  little  re- 
spect? Diplomatic  relations  shoiild  have 
been  severed  a  long  time  ago.  Our  Ambas- 
sador should  have  been  recalled.  The  Czech 
Ambassador  should  have  been  handed  his 
papers  a  long  time  ago  and  Czechs  should 
have  been  Informed  In  no  uncertain  terms 
that  there  would  be  no  recognition  as  long 
as  Oatls  was  held  Incommunicado. 

Representative  John  V.  Bkamxs  has 
launched  a  new  effort  to  aid  Oatls  by  In- 
troducing a  resolution  to  Inquire  Into  the 
efforts  made  by  the  several  Government 
agencies  In  his  behalf.  But  Representative 
BsAMxa.  llko  many  others,  will  learn  the 
State  Department  Is  all-powerful  In  Wash- 
ington. It  can  do  no  wrong  and  when 
It  does  It  Is  above  reproach.  The  State  De- 
partment gambled  that  Oatls'  friends  soon 
would  tire  or  would  become  frustrated  when 
their  efforts  to  assist  him  failed.  The  best 
proof  they  have  not  become  discouraged  or 
frustrated  was  the  report  on  the  Interview 
with  him  which  the  State  Department  dis- 
ks If  It  was  a  master  stroke  of  dlplo- 
Hooslera  are  not  easily  distracted 
from  their  main  p\irpoM.  however.  Thaf 
will  continue  to  bombard  the  PresldMit. 
Ita*  Bute  Department,  and  the  Members  of 


Congress  until  they  obtain  satisfaction.  The 
only  satisfaction  In  this  case  will  be  the  re- 
lease of  the  Marlon  man  from  the  prison 
where  he  has  been  so  unjustly  held  for  al- 
most 13  months. 


Maintenance  of  Mazimam  Internal 
Secnrity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1952 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  eter- 
nal vigilance  is  really  the  price  of  free- 
dom, and  if  we  wish  to  protect  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  we  must  contribute 
wholeheartedly  toward  effectuating  a 
maximum  internal  security  by  exposing 
all  our  enemies  in  our  midst. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  doing  a  superlative  Job  in  this  work, 
and  I  believe  the  appended  statement  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI, 
is  a  most  timely  and  effective  way  of  ad- 
vising the  public  of  what  action  can  be 
taken  in  an  effort  to  rid  our  country  of 
this  cancerous  lot.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Jewish  War  Veterans  for  their 
public  service. 

The  statement  follows: 

Unttzd  States  Depaktment  or  Jxtstice. 

Federal  Bxtreau  or  Investigation, 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  26.  19S0. 
Tms    Impoetant    Message    Feom    Tons    FBI 
Tells  How  You  Can  Help  Fight  the  Sxtb- 

VXESIVB  XMSMIES  Or  OXTE  COUNTBT 

statement  or  J.  eoqae  hoover,  director, 

rEOKSAL   BtntXACr  or   IHrVKSXICATION 

The  internal  security  of  the  United  States 
can  be  assured  with  the  cooperation,  aid  and 
assl'^tance  of  every  law-abiding  person  in  our 
Nation.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
In  restating  the  reap>onslbllltles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  has  called  upon 
all  law-enforcement  officers,  patriotic  organ- 
izations, and  Individuals  to  report  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
subversive  activities  to  the  FBI.  Plans  have 
already  been  made  and  are  In  operation 
whereby  the  law-enforcement  agencies  of 
the  Nation  are  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  FBI. 

The  following  suggestions  are  being  made 
to  assist  patriotic  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals in  complying  with  the  President's 
request: 

1.  The  FBI  Is  as  near  to  you  as  your  tele- 
phone. The  first  page  of  every  telephone 
book  in  the  country  lists  the  nearest  olDce 
of  the  FBI.  You  can  communicate  with 
the  FBI  by  telephone,  letter,  or  call  at  our 
nearest  office. 

2.  Feel  free  to  furnish  all  facts  In  your  pos- 
session. Many  times  a  small  bit  of  lnf<n-ma- 
tlon  might  furnish  the  data  we  are  seeking. 
If  you  have  any  Information  on  sabotage, 
espionage,  or  subversive  activities,  contact 
the  FBI. 

3.  The  FBI  Is  Interested  In  receiving  facts; 
we  are  not  Interested  In  what  a  person  thinks 
but  In  what  be  does  which  undermines  our 
Internal  secxirlty.  Avoid  reporting  malicious 
gOMlp  or  Idle  rumors. 

4.  Do  not  circulate  rumors  about  subver- 
sive activities,  or  draw  conclusions  from  In- 
formation you  furnish  the  FBI.  The  data 
you  possess  might  be  incomplete  or  only 
partially  accurate.  By  drawing  conclusions 
based  on  insufficient  evidence  grave  Injtu- 
tices  might  result  to  Innocent  persons. 


5.  Once  you  have  reported  your  informa- 
tion to  the  FBI  do  not  endeavor  to  make  pri- 
vate investigations.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  trained  investigators  who  have  access  to 
data  acquired  over  thu  years  on  Individuals 
engaged  In  subversive  activities.  Hysteria, 
witch  hunts  and  vigilantes  weaken  internal 
security.  Investigations  involving  internal 
security  require  care  and  painstaking  effort. 
We  all  can  contribute  to  our  Internal 
security  by  protecting  the  Innocent  as  well  as 
by  identifying  the  enemies  within  our  midst. 
In  cases  Involving  espionage  It  Is  more  Im- 
portant to  Identify  spies,  their  contacts, 
sources  of  Information,  and  methods  of  com- 
munications than  to  make  immediate 
arrests. 

6.  Be  alert.  The  greatest  defenders  against 
sabotage  are  the  loyal  American  workmen 
who  are  producing  the  materials  and  weapons 
for  oxir  defense  They  can  be  the  watch- 
dogs of  defense  in  every  walk  of  life. 

7.  The  forces  which  are  most  aiuclous  to 
weaken  our  Internal  security  are  not  always 
easy  to  Identify.  Communists  have  been 
trained  in  deceit  and  secretly  work  toward 
the  day  when  they  hope  to  replace  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  with  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship. They  utilize  cleverly  camouflaged 
movements,  such  as  some  peace  groups  and 
civil -rights  organizations,  to  achieve  their 
sinister  purposes.  While  they  as  individuals 
are  difficult  to  Identify,  the  Communist  Party 
line  Is  clear.  Its  first  concern  Is  the  advance- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  godless  Com- 
munist cause.  It  Is  Important  to  learn  to 
know  the  enemies  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

(Printed  and  distributed  as  a  public  serv- 
ice by  the  Americanism  Commission  of  the 
Queens  County  Council,  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America.) 
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The  Surf  eon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  »i.A»*w^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBSKNTATTVBB 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1952 
Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  have  a  poem  included, 
written  by  Mr.  J.  MitcheU  PUcher,  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.  This  was  a  tribute 
to  Dr.  P.  Dan  Hudson,  chief,  medical 
division.  Veterans'  Administration, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  VA  surgeons  else- 
where, on  the  occasion  of  the  national 
observance  of  Hospital  Week: 

The  SxntCBON 
There  is  more  to  healing  and  being  a  surgeon. 
Than  science  with  scalpel  and  medical  skill. 
To  help  nature  mend  scarred  tissues  that 
burgeon 
Forth   pain,   there   is   faith   and   radiant 
good  wUl. 
He  that  would  heal  with  the  textbook  of  life. 
Comforts    the    heart,    stemming    forecasts 
and  fears. 
Thotigh    racked    hours    trail    ths    nlghtl 
remnant  strife, 
The    healing    hand    restores    our    aeetful 
years. 
Xach   day    Is   crowned    with   solemn   Joy — 
far  spent 
With  acts  of  helpful  kindness  that  reveal 
The  power  of  one  whose  self  U  lowly  bent. 
And  seals  his  Inmost  thoughts  with  loyal 

With  humble  faith,  this  goal  his  gifts  at- 
tain— 
To  heal,  to  chser — dteablad  frtends  In  pain. 


What  OU  Glory  Meani  to  Mi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGregor 

or  OHIO 
nt  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 
I         Tuesday.  May  20. 1952 

Mr.  McGREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  to  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  essays  written  by  Miss  Mary 
Jeannette  Hinger,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  James  Gallant,  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Miss  Hinger  and  Mr.  Gallant  are  two  of 
the  winners  of  the  annual  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Ohio, 
American  Legion,  and  the  Auxiliary. 

Twelve  winners  were  chosen  from  the 
thousands  of  essays  submitted  with  three 
being  selected  from  each  high  school 
grade.  Mr.  Gallant  shared  top  honors 
In  the  ninth  grade  division,  and  Miss 
Hinger  placed  first,  along  with  two 
others,  in  the  senior  class. 

The  title,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  was 
"What  Old  Glory  Means  to  Me."  The 
work  of  these  young  people  certainly 
merits  the  time  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  carefully  analyze  their  recom- 
mendations. 

I  am  Indeed  very  thankful,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Auxiliary  sponsor  such  a  program,  and  I 
am  grateful  that  so  many  young  people — 
the  youth  of  today  and  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  tomorrow — will  devote 
many  hours  of  time  and  study  In  prepa- 
ration of  an  essay  of  this  type. 

lifr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Miss 
Hinger,  of  Newark,  and  Mr.  Gallant,  of 
Delaware,  for  their  endeavors  and  their 
achievements,  and  I  am  happy  to  sub- 
mit their  essays  for  your  consideration. 

The  essays  follow: 

What  Ou>  Ou>st  Means  to  Me 

(By  Jimmy  Gallant,  of  Delaware,  Ohio) 

Yesterday  was  Friday.  Nothing  unusual 
happened,  I  guess.  I  got  up  a  Uttle  late, 
had  breakfast  with  my  family,  and  headed 
for  school.  I  waved  to  Policeman  Jones  as 
be  passed  me  In  his  squad  car,  and  he  re- 
turned the  wave.  Then  I  met  my  friend, 
Dick,  and  we  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
school  together. 

Classes  at  school  are  all  routine,  Including 
history,  my  weak  subject.  We  had  some  sort 
of  an  assignment  on  the  flag.  I  spent  about 
6  or  10  minutes  on  It,  enough  to  get  a  pass- 
ing grade.  I  hoped.  After  school  I  meandered 
down  to  the  soda  fountain  and  had  a  coke 
before  heading  for  the  local  newspaper  office 
to  pick  up  my  100  newspapers  that  I  deUver 
each  night  in  order  to  earn  spending  money. 
About  8  o'clock  I  went  downtown  with  some 
of  the  fellows  and  we  went  to  a  movie.  After 
the  movie  I  headed  for  bed.  I  guess  I  would 
term  this  as  a  pretty  usual  day  In  my  life. 

Like  most  Americans.  I  take  the  rlghu  I 
have  for  granted.  And  like  most  Americans 
I  don't  stop  to  realize  the  fact  that  I  am 
free  to  do  almost  anything  I  want  to  do. 
Now  take  history  class— I  would  have  given 
away  my  best  penknife  to  get  out  of  doing 
that  history  assignment,  when  really  It  would 
probably  help  me  to  understand  more  fully 
tbs  meaning  of  the  flag. 

Tss,  that  flag  of  ours  Is  more  than  Just  a 
piece  of  cloth  that  we  take  haU  off  to  when 
they    play    the    Star -Spangled    Banner.      It 
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is  more  than  the  thne  colors  that  represent 
our  Nation.  It  is  the  symbol  of  all  the  free- 
dom I  enjoyed  in  my  activities  yesterday. 
Now,  take  Jonesy,  the  cop.  I  wasn't  afraid 
to  wave  a  frtendly  "hello,"  as  I  passed  him, 
as  I  know  that  I  have  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of.  If  I  would  commit  some  minor  violation 
such  as  Jasrwalklng.  he  wouldn't  put  me  In 
Jail.  Chances  are  that  he  would  explain  to 
me  why  I  should  not  do  It,  and  then  sweep 
away  all  anger  with  a  Mg  smile. 

My  boss,  the  newspaper  editor,  and  my- 
self enjoy  a  right  that  Is  seldom  thought 
about.  He  has  the  right  to  enlighten  the 
people  of  this  city  on  the  true  facts,  not 
some  false  news  prepared  by  Oovernment 
offlclais  who  force  the  papers  to  print  lies. 
And  In  my  case  It  also  offers  a  way  to  earn 
spending  money,  and  gives  me  a  sense  of  self- 
responslblUty. 

This  thing  of  freedom  of  speech  tliat 
everybody  talks  about  certainly  is  one  of  our 
best  rights.  It  gives  every  John  Doe,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  Job  is,  a  right  to  say  what  he 
wanu  to.  We  get  that  right  in  school.  We 
elect  representatives  to  express  our  opinions 
l>efore  the  school  councU.  And  if  these  rep- 
resentatives do  not  do  as  they  should,  we 
have  the  right  to  elect  new  ones. 

I  guess  that  you  would  say  that  Old  Glory 
to  me  is  America,  America  and  her  freedom, 
America  and  the  power  to  keep  this  blessed 
freedom,  even  If  she  has  to  fight  for  It. 

What  Old  Glort  Means  To  Mx 

(By  Mary  Jeannette  Hinger,  of  Newark, 
Ohio) 

I  see  a  flag  flying  In  the  breeze.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  flags  for  many  different 
things,  but  this  flag  Is  a  very  special  one. 
This  flag  Is  Old  Glory.  What  does  It  mean 
to  me?  To  me  It  is  a  symbol  of  life— the 
life  which  I  have  a  right  to  live  as  my  own. 
ThU  flag  Is  a  syml>ol  of  lll>erty— liberty 
which  is  mine  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  a  symbol  of  my 
right  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  my  right 
to  find  my  happiness  In  this  life  according  to 
my  own  conscience. 

Old  Glory  Is  a  symbol  of  our  four  great 
freedoms:  freedom  of  religion  by  which  I 
am  free  to  practice  the  religion  in  which  I 
believe  without  the  fear  of  being  persecuted 
for  it;  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  by 
Which  I  can  voice  my  ideas  and  opinions  as  I 
see  fit  without  the  fear  of  being  put  into 
prison  for  It.  I  have  freedom  from  want, 
whereby  as  an  American  citizen  I  am  en- 
titled to  those  things  necessary  for  life.  I 
have  freedom  from  fear  by  which  I  need  not 
be  afraid  of  the  government  when  I  practice 
the  freedoms  mentioned  above. 

To  me  Old  Glory  means  that  I  have  the 
right  to  live  where  I  please  and  as  I  please. 
I  have  the  right  to  associate  with  other 
people  of  my  own  choice.  I  have  the  right 
to  enjoy  the  kind  of  entertainment  which  I 
please  and  not  that  which  someone  else 
chooses  for  me.  Old  Glory  means  that  I  can 
attend  the  school  of  my  parents'  choice  and 
not  that  appointed  by  the  government.  The 
career  or  work  into  which  I  go  after  high 
school  is  my  own  choice. 

To  me  Old  Glory  means  that  in  every  cotirt 
of  law  I  have  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  and 
every  opportunity  to  obtain  the  highest  de- 
gree of  Justice.  I  have  the  right  to  state 
my  case  as  I  see  it  and  be  Judged  fairly.  Un- 
der Old  Glory  I  will  not  be  condemned  In 
any  kind  of  freak  trial.    It  wlU  be  a  fair  trial. 

No;  Old  Glory  is  not  Just  any  flag  flying  In 
the  tireeze.  It  is  a  very  special  flag.  It  Is  a 
flag  and  yet  it  la  a  symbol,  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  Is  a  sym- 
bol for  which  I  and  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans like  me  are  wUllng  to  flght  to  uphold. 
It  is  a  flag  for  which  our  forefathers  hava 
fought  and  given  their  Uvee  and  for  whlcb 


so  many  of  our  contemporaries  are  dying  so 
that  we  may  have  this  liberty.  In  short. 
Old  Glory  is  the  symbol  of  our  national  se- 
curity and  happiness. 


Tribate  Iq  Inlatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AnVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1952 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May  19. 
This  editorial  comment  on  a  talk  by  Elder 
Statesman  Bernard  M.  Baruch  points  up 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Truman 
administration  toward  the  rise  of  infla- 
tion since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea.  Mr.  Baruch,  I  recall,  was  the 
first  strong  advocate  to  urge  the  imposi- 
tion of  forceful  price  and  wage  controls 
and  materials  allotments  V7hen  they 
were  needed  most  and  when  they  would 
have  done  the  most  good.  The  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  heed  his  warnings  re- 
sulted in  an  unrectiflable  economic  sit- 
uation, described  in  the  accompansring 
article  entitled  "Out  of  Your  Pocket": 
Out  or  Toue  Pocket 

It's  hard  to  get  out  of  mind  one  stagger- 
ing sentence  In  Bernard  Baruch 's  talk  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Industrial  College  in  Washing- 
ton last  week. 

Mr.  Baruch  was  discussing  the  failure  of 
the  Truman  administration  to  move  effec- 
tively against  the  causes  of  inflation  after 
the  start  of  the  Korean  war,  and  how  tliat 
faUure  has  raised  the  cost  of  the  defense 
program. 

Then  Mr.  Baruch  said: 

"By  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  mora 
than  $20,000,000,000  will  have  been  poured 
down   the  rathole  of  inflation — needlessly." 

Twenty  billion  doUars  Is  a  lot  of  money. 
Most  of  us  casually  pass  over  such  a  figure 
as  something  that  has  to  do  with  that  vagua 
term,  "high  flnance,"  and  therefore  of  no 
particular  concern  of  ours. 

But  this  $20,000,000,000  was — and  is— all 
yours,  every  dime  of  it. 

It  amounts  to  more  than  $133  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  chUd  In  the  coxintry— or 
$665  for  a  famUy  of  five. 

A  family  of  five  could  do  a  lot  with  an 
extra  $665 — even  today,  with  the  high  prices 
the  Truman  administration's  negligence 
helped  bring  about.  Father,  for  example, 
could  buy  a  new  ($55)  summer  suit.  Mother 
could  get  a  couple  of  very  nice  cotton  dresses 
for  $40.  Another  $20  could  go  for  new  bath- 
ing suits  for  the  chUdren.  Everybody  In  the 
family  could  have  a  $25  defense  bond. 

With  all  of  that — there  still  would  remain 
$456.25  to  apply  to  the  famUy  vacation  trip. 

Unfortunately,  those  things  can't  coma 
from  yovir  share  of  that  $20,000,000,000. 

As  Mr.  Baruch  said,  that  money  is  being 
spent  as  "a  needless  tribute  to  inflation." 

A  tribute  which  you  and  everybody  else 
In  the  country  must  make. 

And  a  tribute  which  grows  larger  every 
time  the  Government  needlessly  spends  a 
dollar,  whether  that  expenditure  be  due  to 
Inflation,  eatravagance,  or  waste. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  mcBxaAif 

ni  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1952 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRBSsiONAL  Rbcobso.  I  indude  therein  a 
speech  delivered  by  Miss  Patricia  Waech- 
ter,  of  Berkley,  Mich.,  a  student  of  the 
Junior  class,  little  Flower  High  School, 
Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

On  May  8.  1852.  the  Michigan  Fo- 
reosk:  Association  held  its  final  regional 
contest  for  speech  classes  of  10  high 
schools  in  southeastern  Oakland  County. 
The  speech  delivered  by  Miss  Waechter 
was  awarded  first  honors.  It  Is  an  ex- 
cellent statement,  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  should  read  It. 

This  fine  young  stxident  points  out  one 
of  the  pitfalls  facing  American  youth. 
She  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Wmttxn  WrrH  thi  Ptncer  or  Goof 
(By   Patricia  Waechter) 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
our  neighbor  ^hnny.  He  couM  *^  yoxir 
iMtglttKir.  too,  or  your  little  brotlMC  or  ftiater. 
To  Johnny  belongi  the  heritage  ot  A:aerlca. 
Wot  Johnny  the  Declaration  of  Inddpctvienc* 
waa  written.  To  Johnny  God  tho.-idered 
from  a  mountain  top:  "I  am  the  L>  -d  t^y 
God — thou  khalt  not."  And  the  Lori  whea 
He  had  ended  these  words  on  Mourt  r^Uial 
gave  to  Moses  two  stone  tables  of  teLUniony 
written  with  the  linger  of  God. 

So  much  escapes  Johnny  now.  Time  will 
unfold  aU  these  messages  to  him.  Johnny 
will  be  Uught  to  read  and  to  think,  to  live 
and  to  love.  The  most  powerful  means  of 
educating  Johnny  is  through  his  reading. 
8o  the  problem  presents  itself — the  future 
life  of  John  Doe,  the  man — the  direct  result 
of  the  reading  life  of  little  Johnny.  The 
future  life  of  America — the  end  product  of 
the  4,000  books  published  every  fall  and 
•v«ry  spring.  Are  these  guided  by  the  anger 
of  GodT 

list's  take  a  look  at  the  llteratvve  of  our 
•C*.  To  the  younger  set  go  the  comics. 
Meed  more  be  said?  With  anticipation  In 
his  heart,  with  character  to  be  formed,  with 
funnies  in  his  hand,  the  youth  of  today 
begins  his  Sunday,  atxl  continues  through- 
out the  week.  What  if  God  did  thunder: 
"I  am  the  Lord  thy  God — keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  Day."  Where  are  the  beautiful 
Bible  stories,  rich  In  adventure,  and  In  po- 
•Uy  that,  could  be  forming  the  youthful 
taMtar?  Instead  there  are  the  comics  that 
make  inroads  into  the  characters  of  the 
Johnnies  of  today.  When  a  young  Imaglna- 
tlOQ  Is  at  work  the  comics  stimulate  a  like 
dflatre  to  act  as  seen  In  the  hero  of  the  story, 
and  the  thinking  pattern  of  small  boys  and 
girls  Is  activated  to  deeds  of  violence,  law 
tH-eaking,  and  Immorality.  Examine  for 
yourself  such  publications  as  Dick  Tracy. 
Jack  Armstrong,  Noyka,  the  Jungle  Girl,  and 
Ttm  Tyler.  Are  these  printed  with  the 
finger  of  Ood? 

After  the  comics  what?  The  terrible  pocket 
trash,  and  the  cheap  literature  of  numerous 
magaalnes  as  True  Romance,  True  Detective. 
Quick,  and  the  like.  The  literary  life  ot 
Johnny  la  launched  and  with  it  his  char- 
acter. The  Uf  e  of  a  xiatloa  Is  held  in  tha 
balaxM^e. 


Haphaei  C.  McCarthy,  profsseor  of  psychol- 
ogy, says.  I  quote:  "Youth  kmgs  to  measura 
up  to  public  opinion  as  he  sees  it  depicted  In 
his  reading  and  in  his  entertainments.  Tb« 
kind  of  literature  that  Mdlcuies  marriage, 
thjrt  exalts  easy  sex  relations,  that  decries 
the  need  of  religion,  is  deadly  to  imtold 
numbers  of  adolescents.  They  Imagine  that 
these  opinions  are  'scientific'  and  to  be  un- 
BClenUflc  U  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  cUte. 
Bence.  there  la  a  crying  need  to  watch  tlie 
reading  in  which  they  Indulge." 

Hm  extent  of  theae  publlcatlona  at  Im- 
moral stories  is  sppalllng.  Bishop  John  F. 
NoU  In  bis  pamphlet  Lewd  Literature,  tells 
us  that  the  monthly  circulation  of  these 
magazines  Is  16.000.000  and  that,  since  the 
magaalnes  are  often  passed  around  to  others, 
about  00.000,000  read  them  every  month.  Are 
these  writings  leading  American  youth  to 
our    country's    penal    Institutions? 

Will  Johnny  be  one  of  the  estimated  300.. 
000  unfortunate  teen-agers  to  come  before 
the  courts,  a  repetition  of  1951?  Youth 
played  a  large  role  In  crime  against  prop- 
erty— SO.l  percent  of  Buch  offenders  were 
under  21.  Last  year's  report  also  noted  that 
"offenses  against  common  decency"  rose  la.g 
percent.  Now  if  youths  often  act  as  Professor 
McCarthy  says,  according  to  their  reading, 
who  can  estimate  the  number  of  those  de- 
linquents above  who  came  to  their  criminal 
way  as  a  result  of  the  literature  ct  today. 

That  writer  who  glorifies  crime,  giving  too 
much  spice,  thrill,  the  love  of  adventure,  and 
madness  to  his  stories,  that  author  who 
glorifies  criminals,  painting  heroic  deeds  of 
power  and  brutality  in  so  many  of  his  main 
characters,  is  erasing  the  love  of  democracy, 
r*-  :e,  and  allegiance  to  God  In  the  hearts 
otf  .Is  readers.  Writers  who  pen  pictures  that 
r  t  predominantly  sexy  and  publish  these 
VTith  illustrationa  Indecent  or  suggestive  are 
stamping  out  the  Ten  Commandments  from 
the  hearts  of  our  youth.  How  trace  the 
finger  of  God  In  such  writings? 

The  First  Commandment  says:  "I  am  the 
Lord  thy  OotI — thou  shalt  not  have  strange 
gods  before  Me."  Do  not  writers  establish  a 
criterion  for  human  life  based  on  pagan 
ideals  which  would  rob  God  of  his  rightful 
place? 

The  second  of  God's  laws  says:  "Thou  shalt 
not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  In 
vain."  Pick  up  one  of  the  popular  drug 
store  editions  of  the  day.  Check  Its  pro- 
fanity for  yourself. 

At  random  select  another.  Notice  the 
writers  who  dwell  on  character  that  show  an 
outright  disregard  for  authority.  Wherein 
shall  youth  learn  to  honor  thy  father  and 
mother. 

Then  there  are  the  thrillers,  the  untold 
fictional  murders.  Yet  there  is  a  killing 
worse  than  those  portrayed  In  o\a  detective 
Action,  that  is.  the  killing  of  young  hearts 
and  youthful  Ideals. 

Cover  after  cover,  page  after  page  of  maga- 
Unes  that  portray  evil  thoughts  and  ob- 
scene actions  flood  the  candy  store  rack. 
What  chance  have  the  sixth  and  ninth  com- 
mandments for  development  against  such 
poison? 

Would  you  say  that  to  glorify  crime  and 
to  insist  on  writing  stories  having  the  for- 
mula of  sex  and  success  was  not  deceiving? 
Tet  God  said:  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness." 

The  seventh  and  tenth  commandments  ex- 
hort us  to  deal  honestly  and  Justly.  As  long 
as  the  writers  of  our  popular  fiction  can  turn 
a  penny  or  a  fortune  by  penning  foul  crime 
and  vice,  by  dressing  up  thievery  and  prop- 
er ty  destruction,  they  will  traffic  in  such 
poison.  It's  a  livelihood:  Isnt  it?  And  to  the 
unscrupulous,  the  end  JusUfies  the  means. 
Does  this  lead  to  honesty  and  Justice? 

Pulp  writers  art  the  Inducers  to  the  vio- 
lation of  th«  oommandments.    Arnold  Ben- 


nett, m  tals  book  Literary  Tamtm.  tells  about 
the  vital  essence  brestbed  Into  the  reader  by 
the  writer.  If  "reading  breathes  In  to  the 
reader  of  llfe-flvlng  aseence  to  be  translated 
Into  living" — then  all  too  many  of  our  pres- 
ent-day writers  are  breathing  Into  our  youth 
death  and  destruction.  Writers  who  lower 
the  standards  and  Ideals  of  the  youth  will 
be  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  our  cul- 
ture and  our  Nation,  for  when  you  destroy 
the  young,  you  strike  a  Nation  and  Its  cul- 
ture at  its  roots. 

Tliere  Is  obvious  truth  in  Ctaurcblll'i  ob- 
servation that  books  in  all  their  variety 
offer  the  means  whereby  civilization  may  t)e 
carried  triumphantly  forward.  Bo  also  la 
the  converse  of  this  tUtement  true,  namely, 
that  books  are  the  cause  of  the  slump  of 
clvUlaaUon. 

This  Is  a  challenge  from  aU  the  Johnnies 
of  today  to  all  educators,  teachers,  parenU. 
to  all  authors,  publishers,  distributors,  to 
bring  to  fruition  thftt  heritage  that  is  ours: 
To  give  us  books  .hat  diffuse  truth  and 
knowledge.  dUpeU  Ignorance  and  vice,  de- 
velop character  and  Ideals:  for  we  are  not 
Ublets  of  stone  given   to  Moses,  but  Uving 

encei  guided  by  the  finger  of  God. 


J^e  Joka  J.  PrfifwaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  NSW  TOOK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  19S2 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicokD,  I  include  an  editorial  on  the 
death  of  former  Congressman  John  J. 
Fitzgerald,  which  appeared  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  of  May  15,  1952: 

JxTscc  JoHM  J.  PrrecauLO 

John  J.  PItzgerald.  wtu}  died  yesterday  at 
the  age  of  80.  had  two  careers  In  public  life 
separated  by  a  stretch  of  15  years  In  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Uw  here.  The  last  10  years  of 
his  life  were  also  devoted  to  private  pracUce. 

His  first  experience  in  public  affairs  began 
in  Congress,  to  which  be  was  elected  in  1608. 
Successive  reelections  kept  him  thera  until 
1917.  when  he  resigned  to  form  a  Uw  firm 
with  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Luke  O. 
Stapleton.  In  Congress  he  became  one  of  Its 
best  known  and  most  respected  members, 
serving  for  years  in  one  of  iU  moat  powerful 
posts,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Among  many  fights  he  led.  this  com- 
munity should  especially  remember  that  to 
have  battleships  built  in  the  navy  yards  For 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  benefited  greatly 
from  that  victory  and  since  then  great  num- 
bers of  Brooklyn  mechanics  have  had  good 
Jobs  at  the  yard  working  on  battieahlp  con- 
structlon.  *^ 

Judge  Pltageralds  second  career  was  on 
the  bench.  It  began  In  1932  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  county  court  by  his  friend 
from  Washington  days.  Gov.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  later  that 
year  elected  to  a  full  term,  retiring,  however, 
in  1M2.  He  made  a  fine  record  as  a  Judge' 
presiding  at  several  notable  criminal  trials 

Judge  PItzgerald  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  vig- 
orous, fighting  Congressman  and  a  fair,  im- 
partial Judge.  His  death  came  Just  a  day  be- 
fore he  was  scheduled  to  be  honored  by  his 
alma  mater,  Manhattan  College.  »>y  betnf 
presented  with  a  medal  marking  him  as  one 
Of  ita  outstanding  alumni. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

'  or  KSNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  20.  1952 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
oio.  I  include  the  following  radio  pro- 
gram: 

PotaoNAUma  nr  Toua  Govbnickht 

Awwoowcn.  Bach  Sunday  at  this  time  the 
Nstlon's  station  presents  this  program.  Per- 
sonalities In  Your  Government,  in  order  to 
bring  you  the  authentic  background  of  prom- 
inent men  and  women  who  today  are  filling 
Important  positions  In  our  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  now.  Ken  Linn. 

Mr.  LtMir.  Good  afternoon.  The  House  of 
Representativee  was  Mt  up  by  the  Federal 
eonventlon  to  be  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Todsy.  183  years 
since  the  First  Congress,  the  House  Is  msde 
up  of  s  great  cross  section  of  America:  Farm- 
ers and  manufacturers,  iswyers  and  doctors, 
businessmen  and  professors — rich  men  and 
poor  men. 

Some  men  have  had  every  advantage:  a 
gxKid  home  plus  what  naoney  could  give  them. 
Others,  however,  have  had  to  scratch  for 
every  penny  they  made;  hfive  had  to  fight 
every  Inch  up  the  ladder  that  finally  led 
them  to  the  floor  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It's  that  kind  of  a  man  we  talk  about 
today.  A  Congressman  who  was  le't  an 
orphan  when  he  waa  B,  who  years  later 
opened  his  own  law  ofllce  with  only  60  cents 
in  his  pocket  and  today  Is  chairman  of  one 
of  Washington's  most  Important  congres- 
sional investigating  committees. 

That  sums  up  Psank  Leslis  Ctnajt.  the 
man  who  represents  Kentucicy'a  Fourth  Dis- 
trict and  heads  the  subcommittee  which  Is 
Investigating  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  4&-year-old  Chslt  Is  slightly  built, 
falr-halrsd.  and  a  bundle  of  energy.  Even, 
when  he  sits  talking  in  his  ofllce  he  doesnt 
remain  still:  he  swings  about  In  the  big 
chair,  pointing  to  mapa  on  the  wall;  he 
moves  his  hands  quickly  to  Ulustrate  his 
polnu;  he  Is.  as  he  says  himself,  "a  man  who 
likes  to  keep  moving  sll  the  time." 

It's  the  dssire  to  keep  moving  all  the  time 
that  contributed  so  much  to  Chklt's  rise 
from  an  orphanage  near  Louisville  to  Waah- 
tngton.  D.  C. 

For  when  his  dad  died,  leaving  eight  chil- 
dren alone  In  the  world.  Prank,  with  two  of 
the  younger  children,  were  plsced  m  the  Ma- 
sonic Widows  and  Orphans  Home  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

About  2  years  later  his  oldest  sister,  Olovle. 
had  finished  a  stenographic  oourss  and  was 
earning  enoxigh  ntoney  to  take  him  out  of 
the  orphanage.  Together  with  Loy  Chelf ,  an 
older  brother,  Glovle  mads  a  home  for  the 
future  Congressman. 

*Xllovl«  did  more  for  me  than  most  sisters 
would,   or  could,   do  for  a  brotbar,' 
says  todsy.  a  serious  look  clouding  his  (• 

CmtLf  attended  St.  Maryl  College  High 
School  but  a  year  before  graduating,  re- 
turned to  his  old  home  town  of  Sllaabeth- 
town.  and  finished  blgb  school  there.  Urlng 
with  hU  brother,  Weed  Cbelf.  Jr.  Bow  did 
he  help  out  with  hi*  share  of  the  household 
expenses? 

"Oh."  raphes  CHSLr.  "I  did  a  lot  of  barber- 
Ing" — as  If  a  high-school  boy  cutting  hair 
and  giving  shavea  waa  a  routine  thing. 

"Well."  grins  OmLr.  "it  might  seem  a  Uttle 
unusual  at  that.    But  1  Just  picked  up  tbe 


barberlng  trade.  I  could  cut  hair  and  pollah 
chins  with  the  best  of  them." 

The  next  stop  was  Centre  College,  class  of 
1930.  and  the  Cumberland  University  at 
Lebanon.  Tenn..  for  the  study  of  law. 

"I'll  never  forget  setting  up  my  law  prac- 
tice in  Lebanon,  Ky.  I  came  to  that  town 
With  50  cents  in  my  pocket,  a  borrowed  1023 
Kentucky  statute  and  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Judge  Oeorge  K.  Holbert  to  an  at- 
torney. W.  H.  Spragens. 

"Judge  Holbert  was  sitting  on  the  bench 
that  my  father  had  occupied  as  Judge  of  the 
old  ninth  Judicial  district.  And  Spragens 
now  sits  aa  Judge  of  the  eleventh  Judicial 
dUtrlct." 

"Spragens  had  a  small  law  office  at  the 
time  and  a  big  double  desk.  He  allowed  ma 
to  use  the  other  half  of  his  desk. 

"It  was  during  the  depression  and  there 
Just  wasn't  any  practice. 

"Some  days  I'd  think,  why  not  give  this 
up?  Get  out  and  do  something  else.  But 
I'd  stick  another  day.  I  was  always  broke 
and  the  few  cases  I'd  get  were  for  people 
who  dldnt  have  much  more  than  me,  so  I 
wouldn't  charge  them  anything. 

"It  got  80  a  quarter,  a  25-cent  piece,  began 
to  look  as  big  as  the  dome  on  the  United 
States  Capitol  to  me — and  Just  as  hard  to 
reach." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  another  man 
whom  Chxlt  will  never  forget  came  to  his 
rescue.  Ben  Johnson,  one  of  Kentucky's 
legeiWsry  figures,  had  Just  retired  from  Con- 
gress and  had  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Kentucky  Highway  Commission.  John- 
son, who  kept  close  tatM  on  the  peoffle  of  his 
home  State,  had  heard  alxiut  Chslt  and  one 
of  his  first  acts  with  the  commission  was  to 
name  Chklf  as  his  secretary. 

"I'll  never  forget  blm  for  that."  says  CmLr. 
"It  really  came  at  the  time  I  needed  help." 

That  Johnson  8  faith  In  Chelf  was  Justi- 
fied was  proven  a  few  months  later  when  he 
called  his  new  secretary  into  his  office  and 
told  him  that  from  now  on  Chklt  could  algn 
his   personal   mall. 

"I  don't  give  such  permission  lightly." 
Johnson  told  CRSur.  "but  I  hsve  such  faith 
In  your  honeaty.  your  Judgment,  and  your 
understanding  of  the  work  we  are  charged 
with  that  I  don't  hesitate  to  authorize  you 
to  UB9  my  signature." 

Only  a  week  ago,  while  visiting  one  of 
the  new  counties  which  was  added  to  hla 
district  by  the  SUte  legislature.  Chxlt  met 
a  businessman  who  greeted  him  with.  "I 
remember  you  from  the  days  Ben  Johnson 
was  hesd  of  the  highway  commission.  Any 
man  that  Ben  would  trust  to  sign  his  name 
is  good  ejovigh  to  l>e  my  Congressman." 

"That."  recalls  Chklt,  "Is  one  of  the  nicest 
things  hs  couid  have  aaid." 

After  his  days  with  the  highway  commis- 
sion. Chxlf  took  the  plunge  Into  politics 
on  hU*  own.  running  for  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Marlon  County.  He  served  three  con- 
secutive terma  with  a  leave  of  absence  to 
serve  in  World  War  IT  with  the  Air  Force. 

Cbzlt  reached  the  rank  of  major  but  late 
In  1M4  waa  mustered  out  of  service  due  to 
a  physical  diaablUty. 

That  asms  year  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, winning  nomination  in  a  IMd  of  nine 
and  winning  the  general  election  with  com- 
parative ease. 

In  1940,  when  tbe  Bepublteans  were  sweep- 
ing to  control  of  the  Houee  and  Senate. 
Cbxlf  rode  out  the  landslide.  Although  the 
Democratic  senatorial  candidate  and  the 
candidate  for  Judge  In  hta^  district  lost  tbe 
19  counties.  Chxlv  not  only  carried  12  of 
tbe  countlea  but  ran  up  a  4.000  majority  for 
the  district. 

But  It  ta  1950  that  Chblt  raealla  with 
the  most  prUte.  For  what  happetMd  that 
year  happens  to  few  men  In  pubUe  oOoe 
and.  in  poUMcs.  Is  regarded  as  a  tributa, 
both  peraonal  and  polltieal.    In  I960  no  oas 


filed  against  Ckcxt  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary and  the  Republicans  did  not  enter  a 
candidate  against  him. 

It  was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened In  that  district  alnce  1850 — 100  years 
before. 

"I  felt  humble  about  that."  sayi  Crzut, 
"I  felt  as  if  It  was  one  of  the  nicest  compli- 
ments I  had  ever  been  paid." 

Hard  work,  learned  during  those  days 
When  a  quarter  looked  as  big  as  the  Capitol 
dome,  is  the  key  to  Chslts  popularity  with 
the  voters  back  h..me. 

"I  have  an  ojsen-door  policy  that  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  continue  as  long  as  I  am  in 
public  ofllce,"  Chxlt  aays  In  explaining  his 
theory  of  public  service. 

"Every  time  I  am  home  there  is  a  line  of 
cars  in  front  of  my  house.  I  want  to  see 
everyone.  I  want  to  see  the  voters,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  coIot.  That's  why 
they  send  me  to  Congress  to  work  for  them." 

But  today  Crxlt  finds  that  he  Is  work- 
ing not  only  for  the  people  in  his  district 
but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

"This  Job  as  head  of  the  committee  Investi- 
gating the  Justice  Department  is  something 
that  will  benefit  everyone,"  Chxlt  says,  his 
face  lighting  up  with  enthusiasm. 

"I  think  that  perhaps  I  had  more  courage 
than  brains  in  accepting  this  assignment. 
I  have  nothing  personal  to  gain  except  doing 
a  better  Job  as  a  House  Member. 

"I  feel  that  I  have  been  here  long  enough 
now  so  that  I  can  taks  on  a  Job  which  Is 
national  In  acope." 

But  a  Job  as  important  as  this  one  ties 
Chslt  to  his  desk  for  long  hours. 

Hie  famUy  who  live  back  home  in  Ken- 
tucky see  him  very  little. 

"My  wife  and  the  children.  Carolyn.  Bon- 
nie, and  Prank,  lived  here  in  Waahington 
with  me  for  a  while,  but  they  didn't  like  It. 
It  was  either  a  question  of  four  unhappy  or 
one  unhappy  so  I  live  here  alone  and  the 
family  lives  back  home. 

"But  thU  spring  one  spell  went  by  when 
I  was  so  busy  that  I  dldnt  get  home  to  see 
them  for  a  months." 

And  even  then,  of  course,  there  was  so 
much  work  to  do.  so  many  people  to  see  that 
Chklt  dldnt  get  much  chance  to  spend  the 
time  with  his  childrsn. 

In  fact,  when  Chxlt  was  leaving  one  morn- 
ing ti  visit  his  five  new  counties  of  Lincoln. 
Boyle,  Mercer,  Woodford,  and  Oldham  his 
young  l>oy  said,  "Daddy,  when  you're  home, 
you're  never  home."  "That  made  me  feel 
pretty  bad,"  says  Chklt,  "but  what  can  you 
do?  If  you  want  to  be  able  to  enjoy  jour 
family,  polittcs  isnt  the  field." 

His  work  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
Investigating  the  Justice  Department  has 
prompted  his  fellow  committee  members. 
Republican  and  Democratic  alike,  to  praise 
him.  A  tribute  paid  blm  by  Congisasnisu 
Psna  Roemo: 

"I  think  PSAHK  Chxlt  Is  one  of  the  fairest- 
minded  men  In  Congress,  with  a  real  Ju- 
dicial temperament — yet.  be  never  Is  afraid 
to  call  a  spade  a  spads." 

Republican  KXMMxrH  KxATiMe,  the  key  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  believes 
Chxlt  one  of  the  fairest  chairmen  be  has 
ever  served  with,  even  though  the  two  men 
dont  agree  on  poUtlcal  matters. 

"I  felt  deeply  abom  this  Job."  Cmmr  ex- 
plains. "After  aU,  the  Judicial  system  U  the 
bedrock  of  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  have  to  restore  tbe  faith  and  eon- 
fldenos  at  the  American  people  in  our  Jtidl- 
dal  system."  Bow.  Chxlt  was  asked,  has  Ms 
background  beneflted  him  in  his  prsssnt 
vorfe  in  Con  grass? 

"Well."  be  rapUas  carafnlty.  "X  wooMat 
^ijf^Vkmrkgm  gay  earllT  years  (or  anytklng  In 
the  world.  It  mlgbt  have  been  nloe  to  have 
had  my  way  through  wollsp  paid  by  om- 
one  and  my  law  ottoe  est  vp  lor  ose  bf  cieb 
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relatlTM,  but  U  tbat  had  happened  X  hon- 
estly feel  as  If  I  wouldn't  be  here  In  Oon- 
grcM  today. 

"I  feel  that  I  have  matured  a  little  be- 
yond vas  years. 

"It's  helped  me  at  making  decisions  and 
given  me  a  better  footing  for  my  present 
Job.  It's  helped  me  keep  my  feet  on  the 
ground  and  my  head  out  of  the  clouds." 

This  Is  best  Illustrated,  perhaps,  by 
Cbzlt'b  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
AlthoTigh  he  only  takes  the  floor  when  he  has 
something  definite  to  say,  Crxlt  Is  known 
as  a  down-to-earth,  salty  speaker.  He  has 
»  way  of  saying.  In  very  simple,  understand- 
ing language  what  many  other  men  have 
labored  through  In  heavy-handed  proee. 

"I  like  to  listen  to  Chzlt  when  he  talks," 
one  of  the  official  reporters  of  the  House 
said  the  other  day,  "because  Cbxut  has  a 
Will  Rogers'  way  of  making  his  point  hit 
home  without  using  a  sharp  knife  and  with- 
out getting  lost  in  technical  terms." 

As  one  Member  of  Congress,  who  has 
watched  Cbklt  for  a  number  of  years, 
simmMd  it  up  the  other  day,  "It's  a  long, 
long  road  from  orphanage  to  CongreM,  but 
PtANx  Chklt  has  made  the  climb  and  is,  I 
think,  a  better  man  because  of  it." 

Kentucky's  Pkank  Crklt  is  the  best  proof 
In  the  world  that  every  boy  In  the  United 
States  can  come  up  the  ladder.  His  story 
Is  a  story  that  the  Voice  of  America  can 
beam  to  the  iron-curtain  countries  tm  the 
best  example  of  democracy  in  action. 

AKNOTTNCxm.  Each  Sunday  at  this  time  the 
Nation's  station  presents  this  program,  Per- 
sonalities in  Tour  Oovernment,  which  brings 
to  you  the  authentic  background  of  men 
and  women  who  today  are  filling  some  of  the 
most  Important  positions  in  our  National 
Government. 


OpinioB  Poll  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 
or 

HON.  S.  J.  CRUMPACKER,  JR. 

or  DfSUHA 
nc  TBM  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTA1TVX8 

Tue»daii,  May  20, 1952 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  last  month  I  msdled  post-card 
questionnaires  to  a  very  substantial 
cross  section  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  in  which  I  asked  my 
constituents  for  opinions  on  10  impor- 
tant issues  facing  the  Congress. 

Three  of  the  questions  dealt  with  the 
Korean  war,  four  concerned  specific 
proposals  for  cutting  the  Federal  budget, 
and  the  others  sought  opinions  on  wage 
and  price  controls,  universal  military 
training,  and  the  wisdom  of  continuing 
to  provide  United  States  military  forces 
for  the  defense  of  Em  ope. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  two  out 
of  every  three  households  in  the  four 
northern  Indiana  counties  which  com- 
pose the  Third  Congressional  District. 

A  total  of  12,616  replies  have  been  re- 
ceived to  date.  Professional  poUtakers 
claim  that  a  5  percent  return  is  consid- 
ered to  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  accu- 
rate cross  section  of  public  opinion. 
Since  15.9  percent  of  those  receiving  my 
questionnaire  have  expressed  their 
opinions  on  these  issues,  I  am  most  grat- 
ified. This  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
Increased  Interest  by  the  people  of  my 


district  in  the  problems  facing  our 
Nation. 

Space  was  reserved  in  the  question- 
naire for  comment  and  approximately 
three-fourths  of  those  responding  added 
explanatory  remarks.  More  than  3.000 
enclosed  letters  with  their  ballots  and  the 
suggestions  in  these  letters  were  very 
helpful  and  informative.  Many  took 
this  method  of  qualifying  their  yes-and- 
no  answers  or  discussing  other  issues  of 
current  interest,  particularly  the  contro- 
versial seizure  of  the  steel  industry. 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire  have  been 
rather  evenly  spread  throughout  the  past 
5  weeks  and— within  the  limitations  of 
any  poll — they  reflect  the  thiniring  of 
the  people  of  the  Third  Indiana  District 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May 
1952. 

On  some  of  these  questions  changes  in 
world-wide  or  domestic  events  can  and 
will,  of  course,  affect  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  replied.  However,  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  following  re- 
port should  be  of  special  value  jxist  now 
when  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  is  entering  on  the  period 
of  final  consideration  of  many  of  these 
Issues. 

The  poll  replies  are  listed  here  in  two 
ways:  Plrst,  by  actual  count  including 
the  noK>pinion  replies;  and,  second,  by 
percentage  of  yes-and-no  answers: 

1.  Should  we  continue  price  and  wag* 
controls?  Yes,  6.281;  no.  S.SM;  no  opinion, 
789.    Yes,  44  percent;  no.  56  percent. 

a.  Should  we  continue  sending  United 
States  military  forces  for  the  defense  of 
Europe?  Yes.  3,080;  no,  S.flOO:  no  opinion. 
8»0.    Yes,  20  percent;  no,  74  percent. 

3.  Do  you  favor  universal  military  train- 
ing? Yes,  4,344;  no,  8,066;  no  opinion,  817. 
Yee,  84  percent;  no,  00  percent. 

4.  Do  you  favor  immediate  withdrawal  of 
ovir  miUtary  torctt  from  Korea?  Yee.  3.750; 
no,  7J62;  no  opinion,  1,614.  Yee,  84  percent; 
no,  66  percent. 

^.  Should  we  end  the  Korean  war  by  mak- 
ing concessions  to  obtain  a  truce?  Yes, 
2,678;  no,  8,092;  no  opinion,  1361.  Yes.  26 
percent;  no.  74  percent. 

8.  Should  we  flght  the  war  in  Korea  ag^es- 
slvely  until  victory  la  achieved?  Yes,  6.474; 
no,  4.001;  no  opinion,  3,081.  Yes,  61  percent; 
no,  89  percent. 

7.  Should  we  cut  the  budget  by  reducing 
expenditures  for  economic  aid  to  foreign 
countries?  Yes.  10.069;  no.  1,934;  no  opin- 
ion, 613.    Yee,  84  peroent;  no,  16  percent. 

8.  Should  we  cut  the  budget  by  reducing 
expenditures  for  the  Armed  Forces?    Yes, 

B.787;    no,    5,965;    no   opinion,    864.     Yes,    40 
percent:  no,  51  percent. 

9.  Should  we  cut  the  budget  by  reducing 
agricultural  assistance  programs?  Yes.  9,078; 
no,  2,876;  no  opinion,  662.  Yea.  76  percent; 
no,  24  percent. 

10.  Should  we  cut  the  budget  by  curtailing 
flood-control  and  power-development  proj- 
ects In  the  United  States?  Yes.  3J88;  no, 
8,390;  no  opinion.  »4S.  Yes.  28  percent;  no, 
72  percent. 

aZSTTLTS    or    MXWSTAPm     POIX 

To  insure  every  constituent  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  this  informal  ref- 
erendum, including  those  who  did  not 
receive  ballots  in  the  mail,  I  Invited  the 
newspapers  of  the  third  district  to  print 
the  questionnaire,  as  a  public  servioe. 
and  ask  their  readers  to  clip  them  and 
send  them  to  me  in  Washington. 


I  am  happy  to  report  that  every  major 
newspaper  in  the  district — including  all 
six  with  daily  circulation — participated 
In  the  poD.  Cooperating  newspapers  in- 
cluded the  South  Bend  Tribune,  the  Elk- 
hart Truth,  the  Ooshen  News-Democrat, 
the  Michigan  City  News-Dispatch,  the 
La  Porte  Herald-Argus,  and  the  Plym- 
outh Pilot-News — all  dailies;  the  Misha- 
waka  Enterprise,  the  Tri-County  News, 
the  Wakarusa  Trlbime.  the  River  Park 
Adviser,  and  the  Osceola  Owl — all  pub- 
lished weekly. 

As  a  result  of  this  cooperative  effort. 
1.247  questionnaires  have  been  received 
from  newspaper  readers  in  the  district. 
A  separate  tabulation  of  these  returns 
has  been  made  and  is  presented  here- 
with. The  percentage  flg\ires  are  for 
those  persons  who  expressed  "yes"  or 
"no"  answers,  with  the  "no  opinion"  voto 
eliminated: 

1.  Should  we  continue  price  and  wage  con- 
trols?   Yes.  39  percent:  no.  61  percent. 

2.  Should  we  continue  sending  United 
States  military  forces  for  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope?    Yee.  20  percent;  no,  80  percent. 

3.  Do  you  favor  xinlversal  military  train- 
ing?   Yea.  28  percent;   no.  77  percent. 

4.  Do  you  favor  immediate  withdrawal  ot 
our  mUltary  forces  from  Korea?  Yea.  SI  par- 
cent;  no.  00  percent. 

6.  Should  we  end  the  Korean  war  by 
making  concessions  to  obtain  a  truce?  Tsib 
36  percent;  no.  74  percent. 

6.  Should  we  flght  the  war  in  Korea  i^ 
grisslvely  ontU  victory  la  achieved?  Yes,  08 
psrcent;  no,  87  peroent. 

T.  Should  we  cut  the  budget  by  redticlng 
expenditures  for  economic  aid  to  foreign 
couctrlee?     Yes,  80  percent;  no.  14  percent. 

8.  Should  we  cut  the  budget  by  reducing 
expenditures  for  the  Armed  Forces?  Yes,  SI 
percent,  no,  43  percent. 

0.  Should  we  cut  the  budget  by  reduetng 
agrlcultival  assistance  programs?  Yes.  71 
percent:  no.  29  percent. 

10.  Should  we  cut  the  budget  by  curtail- 
ing flood  control  and  power  development  pro- 
grams in  the  United  SUtes?  Yes,  36  per- 
cent;  no,  66  percent. 


D>18bJ  for  EcoBoay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CAUfOKiru 

IN  THl  HOX78B  OF  REPRESENT ATmS 
Tueaday,  May  20.  1952 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
advise  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Sebastopol  Orange.  No.  306,  Sebastopol, 
Calif.,  signed  by  the  master  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  organization.  They  point 
out  the  pitfalls  to  our  way  of  life  if  strict 
economy  and  efficiency  are  not  followed 
and  the  demand  for  honesty  in  Govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  we  must  be  zealous  of 
theee  admonitions  and  endeavor  to  do 
everything  possible  to  effect  economies 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  exacting  taxes 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay. 
We  must  return  to  the  fundamentals  as 
set  up  in  our  Constitution  and  make 
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every  effort  to  Insist  that  all  agencies 
of  Government  live  within  a  reasonable 
budget 

I  ask  the  insertion  of  this  outstanding 
letter  coming  from  the  grass  roots  of 
America,  and  particularly  as  it  comes 
from  the  Sebastopol  Orange,  of  which 
I  have  been  a  member  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century: 

CaaasToroL,  Cauw., 

AprU   10.   1952. 

Hon.    HUBKST    SCTTDOm, 

House  Office  Building. 

W(uihinffton,  D.  C. 

Mr  DBA*  RFPKrsENTATTvs  ScuDDCt :  As  mas- 
ter of  Sebastopol  Orange,  No.  306,  the  340 
members  of  this  organization  have  by  unani- 
mous vote  directed  me  to  address  this  letter 
of  protest  and  demand  to  each  of  oxir  elected 
representatives  in  the  Federal  Congress. 

We  protest  the  wastes,  duplication  and  in- 
sane spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money  with- 
in the  Federal  Oovernment  structure.  This, 
we  are  assured,  is  done  primarily  for  political 
purposes  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  the  po- 
litical party  in  power,  to  keep  political  pa- 
tronage (consequeTitly  votes)  at  an  aU-time 
high,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Ws  protest  the  appropriations  of  huge 
sums  of  the  taxpayers'  money  entrusted  to 
the  Congress  to  nations  whose  rate  of  produc- 
tion, due  primarily  to  previous  grants  of 
money.  Is  st  an  all  time  Mgh  within  that 
nation.  One  cannot  buy  friendship;  it  must 
be  earned. 

We  do  not  object  to  assistance  in  the  like 
of  attempting  to  teach  badcward  nations 
how  to  use  what  they  have  more  efficiently. 
If  such  assistance  is  given  sincerely  and  with- 
out ulterior  motives.  All  the  wise  men 
and  long-hntred  do-gooders  of  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  t^ach  a  Mohammedan  to  eat 
pig  or  a  Hindu  to  eat  beef,  or  a  Filipino  to 
dislike  flsh  and  rice. 

We  do  not  believe  that  It  is  the  duty,  moral 
or  otherwise,  to  assist  the  citizens  of  any  na- 
tion, the  United  States  included,  to  become 
accustomed  to  a  way  of  life  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  health  and  reasonable  com- 
fort, which  they  have  never  known,  which 
they  make  no  attempt  to  obtain  through 
their  own  elTorts,  and  which  are  paid  for  by 
others. 

We  do  believe  that  nations,  like  families, 
can.  when  their  expenses  (justifled  or  not) 
are  in  excess  of  their  income  have  but  one 
alternative — ^bankruptcy,  not  only  flnanclaUy 
but  morally.  In  fact,  it  means  that  we  are 
fast  approaching,  or  have  arrived  at  moral 
bankruptcy  at  this  time. 

We  do  believe  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence (not  Missouri's),  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  are  out- 
moded, in  spite  of  the  peculiar  interpreta- 
tions, now  banded  down  regarding  tbem. 

We  do.  In  our  smaU  community  and  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  intend  to  do  something 
sbout  theee  things. 

We  do  know  from  the  thickness  of  our 
pocketbooka,  if  any.  that  taxes  at  this  time 
amount  to  a  capital  levy  and  that  no  family 
or  nation  can  long  survive  under  this  con- 
dition; that  the  greatest  single  expense  in 
the  average  American  home  Is  not  the  price 
of  food  or  rent  or  medical  care,  but  taxes. 

We  do  knew  that  the  British  income  tax 
amounu  to  30  percent  of  the  total  British 
revenues,  while  the  American  income,  tax 
provides  45  percent  of  all  United  States  Fed- 
eral revenues;  that,  from  information  avaU- 
able  to  the  public,  France  cannot  collect 
taxes  due. 

We  ditmand  that  otir  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  Congress  do  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  stftp  the  waste  In 
Oovernment.  prevent  any  increase  in  the 
already  conflfcatory  taxes  and  to  reduce  them 
to   actual  needs,   to  reduce   the  submitted 


budget  and  future  appropriations  to  actual 
needs — all  this  for  the  good  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  realize  that  there  are  presstnre  groups 
high  and  low  to  contend  with.  We  further 
realize  that  every  group  demands,  and  can 
usually  offer  excuses  why,  everyone  else 
should  be  cut  back  so  that  "their"  group  can 
get  more.  We  know  that  when  one  inter- 
feres with  the  economic  way  of  life  of  any 
person  or  group,  including  Members  of  the 
Congress,  that  they  are  headed  for  trouble. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  answers  nor 
do  we  have  the  Information  available  to  us 
that  la  available  to  the  Members  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  know  about  the  fllllng  of  the  pork 
barrel  and  the  logrolling  and  do  not  feel 
that  such  things  are  ever,  particularly  at 
this  time,  American  in  practice  or  in  theory. 
MThy  cant  the  "coopers"  and  the  "peaveys" 
be  buried,  or  at  least  be  stowed  away  for  a 
whUe,  until  we  get  back  on  an  even  keel? 
In  abort,  why  cant  we  be  Americans  and 
make  the  United  States  of  America  what 
the  founding  fathers  Intended  it  to  be.  a 
nation  of  honor  and  integrity,  humanity, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism? 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  W.  HxpwoaTH, 
Master,  Sebastopol  Grange,  No.  306. 
MiMNiK  Mat  Elliott, 
Seeretary,  Sebastopol  Grange,  No.  306. 


Mob's  RespontibfliHei — Speech  by 
Williara  Faulkaer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 

nt  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 
Friday,  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  May  15,  Mr. 
William  Faulkner  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Delta  Council  at  Cleve- 
land, Miss.  The  great  author's  first 
public  address  is  a  stirring  afiOrmation 
of  man's  resiransibllity  to  his  fellow  man 
and  to  himself.  Mr.  Faulkner's  words 
are  also  a  solemn  signpost  on  the  road 
we  must  follow  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
American  Integrity. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  address  as  an  extension  of  my 
remarks: 

When  the  Invitation  to  be  here  today  first 
reached  me.  it  came  from  Mr.  Billy  Wynn. 
It  contained  one  of  the  nicest  compliments 
anyone  ever  received.  Mr.  Wynn  ^ald,  "We 
not  only  want  to  honor  this  particular  fel- 
low Mlssissippian,  we  want  him  to  honor  us." 

You  can't  t>eat  that.  To  reverse  a  meta- 
phor, that  Is  a  sword  with  not  only  two 
edges,  but  with  both  edges  on  the  same  side; 
the  receiver  is  accoladed  twice  with  one 
stroke:  He  is  honored  again  in  honoring 
them  who  proffered  the  original  honor. 
Which  Is  exactly  the  sort  of  gesture  which 
we  southerners  like  to  believe  that  only 
another  southerner  could  have  thought  of. 
Invented.  And,  sure  enough,  it  happens  so 
often  as  to  convince  us  that  we  were  right. 

SOTTQHT    A    StJBJKCT 

He  also  gave  me  the  council's  permission 
to  speak  on  any  subject  I  liked.  That  sub- 
ject wont  be  writing  or  farming  either.  In 
my  fan  mail  during  the  past  year  there  was 
a  correspondence  with  another  Mississippi 
gentleman,  who  takes  a  very  dim  view  of 


my  writing  ability  and  my  Ideas  both.  He 
Is  a  Deltan,  he  may  be  here  today,  and  can 
ratify  this.  In  one  of  his  last  letters  having 
reviewed  again  his  opinion  of  a  Mlssissippian 
who  could  debase  and  defile  his  native  State 
and  people  as  I  have  done,  he  said  he  not 
only  didn't  believe  I  could  write,  he  didn't 
even  believe  I  knew  anything  about  farming, 
either.  I  answered  that  it  wasn't  me  who 
made  the  claims  about  my  degree  as  a  writer, 
and  so  I  would  agree  with  him  on  that  one; 
and  after  15  years  of  trying  to  cope  not  only 
with  the  Lord  but  with  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment, too,  to  make  something  grow  at  a 
profit  out  of  the  ground,  I  was  willing  to 
agree  with  him  on  both  of  them. 

So  I  shan't  talk  about  either  writing  or 
farming.  I  have  another  subject.  And,  hav- 
ing thought  atjout  it,  maybe  I  don't  know 
very  much  alx>ut  this  one  either,  for  the 
reason  that  none  of  us  seem  to  know  much 
about  It  any  more,  that  all  of  us  may  have 
forgotten  one  of  the  primary  things  on  which 
this  country  was  founded. 

PoaxrATHXxs  kitxw 

Tears  ago  our  fathers  founded  this  coun- 
try, this  Nation,  on  the  premise  of  the  rights 
of  man.  As  they  expressed  it,  "the  Inalien- 
able right  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  In  those  days  they 
knew  what  those  words  meant,  not  only  the 
ones  who  expressed  them  but  the  ones  who 
heard  and  believed  and  accepted  and  sub- 
scril}ed  to  them.  Because  until  that  time 
men  did  not  always  have  those  rights.  At 
least,  until  that  time  no  nation  had  ever 
lieen  founded  on  the  idea  that  those  rights 
were  possible,  let  alone  inalienable.  So  not 
only  the  ones  who  said  the  words  but  the 
ones  who  merely  heard  them  knew  what 
they  meant.  Which  was  this:  "Life  and 
liberty  in  which  to  pursue  happiness.  Life 
free  and  secure  from  oppression  and  tyranny, 
in  which  all  men  would  have  the  liberty  to 
pursue  happiness."  And  both  of  them  knew 
what  they  meant  by  "pursue."  They  did  not 
mean  Just  to  chase  happiness,  but  to  work 
for  it.  And  they  both  knew  what  they  meant 
by  "happiness"  too:  not  Just  pleasure,  idle- 
ness, but  peace,  dignity,  independence,  and 
self-respect;  that  man's  Inalienable  right  was 
the  peace  and  freedom  in  which,  by  his  own 
efforts  and  sweat,  he  could  gain  dignity  and 
Independence,  owing  nothing  to  any  man. 

KNSW  WOKTH  THXN 

So  we  knew  what  the  words  meant  then, 
because  we  didn't  have  these  things.  And, 
since  we  didn't  have  them,  we  knew  their 
worth.  We  knew  that  they  were  worth  suf- 
fering and  enduring  and.  If  necessary,  even 
dying  to  gain  and  preserve.  We  were  wUling 
to  accept  even  the  risk  of  death  for  them, 
aince  even  if  we  lost  them  ourselves  In  re- 
linquishing life  to  preserve  them  we  would 
still  be  able  to  bequeath  them  Intact  and  in- 
alienable to  our  children. 

BACaincXD   SBCUUTT 

Which  is  exactly  what  we  did,  in  those  old 
dajrs.  We  left  our  homes,  the  land  and  graves 
of  our  fathers,  and  all  familiar  things.  We 
voluntarily  gave  up.  turned  our  backs  on  a 
security  which  we  already  had  and  which  we 
could  have  continued  to  have,  as  long  as  we 
were  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  It,  which 
price  was  our  freedom  and  liljerty  of  thought 
and  independence  of  action  and  the  right  of 
responsibility.  That  is,  by  remaining  in  the 
Old  World  we  could  have  been  not  only 
secure,  but  even  free  of  the  need  to  be  re- 
sponsible. Instead,  we  chose  the  freedom, 
the  liberty,  the  independence,  and  the  in- 
alienable right  to  responsibility;  almost 
without  charts,  in  frail  wooden  ships  with 
nothing  but  sails  and  our  desire  and  will  to 
be  free  to  move  them,  we  crossed  an  ocean 
which  did  not  even  match  the  charts  we  did 
have:  we  conquered  a  wilderness  in  order  to 
establish  a  place,  not  to  be  secure  in  because 
we  did  not  want  that,  we  had  Just  repudiated 
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that.  Just  aroMBd  3^000  nUiea  at  dArk  «ad  oik- 
kxMMTB  oMt  to  9«i  aiiSf  Oobb  tta«t;  but  a  plac* 
ta  tot  tTM  la,  to  b«  iDAcpaodMit  In,  to  b* 
n^mwlbl*  IB. 


And  W6  <nd  It.  Bwn  WI1II0  nt  ynn  still 
battling  the  wilderness  wltb  one  band,  with 
the  other  we  fended  and  best  oR  the  power 
which  would  have  followed  na  eren  Into  Vb» 
wfldemeu  we  bad  coucjuefed,  to  00111  pel  and 
hold  UB  to  the  old  way.  But  we  dM  tt.  We 
founded  a  land,  and  founded  In  It  not  Just 
our  right  to  be  free  and  Independent  and 
reaponalble,  but  the  Inalienable  duty  of  man 
to  be  Tree  and  Independent  and  responalMe. 

That's  what  1  am  talking  about:  Responal- 
binty.  !lot  JtBt  the  right,  but  the  duty  of 
man  to  be  responsible,  thB  necessity  of  msB 
to  be  responsible  If  he  wtehes  to  remain  free; 
not  jQst  responsfblv  tn  and  for  bis  feUow 
man.  but  to  blmsetf;  the  duty  ct  a  man,  the 
IndlTldual,  each  IndlTMoal,  every  taadtrldual, 
to  be  responalbie  for  the  consetpieBces  of  his 
own  acts,  to  pay  his  own  seore,  owta^  noth- 
ing to  any  msn. 

We  luicw  it  oocs,  had  It  once.  Because 
why?  Bsesuss  wa  wanted  It  above  all  else, 
we  fought  for  It,  endured.  suSersd.  died  when 
osecssary.  but  gained  It,  estabasbed  it,  to 
endure  for  us  and  then  to  be  bcqAMathed  to 
our  rhildren, 


Only  sometbteg  happened  to  us.  "nw  chil- 
dren Inherited.  A  new  generation  came 
along,  a  new  era,  a  new  age,  a  new  eentury. 
The  times  were  easier:  the  life  and  future 
of  cKXT  Ifatlon  as  a  nation  no  longer  Iiuug 
in  balance:  another  generation,  and  we  no 
longer  had  enemies,  not  because  we  were 
strong  ta  our  youth  and  vigor,  but  because 
the  old  tired  rest  of  earth  recugulaed  that 
here  was  a  nation  founded  on  the  prtnd- 
ple  of  individual  man's  reeponslbOlty  as  tn- 
dlvldnal  man. 

But  we  stm  remembered  raponsfbUtty, 
eren  though,  with  easier  tbnes,  we  dldnt 
need  to  keep  the  responsibility  quite  so 
active,  or  at  least  not  so  constantly  so.  Be- 
sides, It  was  not  only  our  heritage,  tt  was 
too  recent  yet  for  us  to  forget  It,  the  gi«ve« 
were  stm  green  of  them  who  had  bequeathed 
tt  to  OS.  and  even  cf  them  who  had  died  In 
order  that  It  might  be  bequeathed.  80  we 
Btin  remembered  tt,  even  tf  a  good  deal  of  the 
remembering  wsm  Jwst  Up  ssrvtee. 

Tlien  more  generations;  we  covered  at  last 
the  whole  face  of  the  westeiii  earth;  the 
whole  sky  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was 
one  loud  American  aSnnatlon.  one  vast 
"^es";  we  were  the  whole  wc«1d*s  golden 
envy:  never  bad  the  amaaed  sun  Itself  seen 
such  a  land  of  opportunity.  In  which  an  a 
man  needed  were  two  legs  to  more  to  m 
new  place  on.  and  two  hands  to  graq)  and 
hold  with,  in  order  to  amass  to  himself 
enough  matertal  sohstaaee  to  last  him  the 
nst  of  his  days  and  who  knew?  Bvea  sohm- 
thlag  over  for  his  and  his  wife's  diildraa. 
And  aOU  hm  paid  Up  service  to  th«  old  words 
and  "liberty"  and  "indspsn- 
"  the  aicy  stlil  rang  and  ululated  wltb 
tiM  tlMiiKisrous  aAwMtkm,  ths  goWaa 
"Taa."  Bacauas  the  words  In  the  oM  premiss 
wars  still  trus  yet,  for  the  reason  that  be 
sUU  beUsved  Chey  were  true.  BecaAwe  he 
did  not  reallBS  ys«  tlaat  wlien  1m  said  "se- 
curity." be  msaat  security  for  hlmssif.  for 
tte  KMt  at  bim  da/a,  with  perhaps  a  Uitte 
over  for  his  children;  not  for  the  ehUdren 
and  ttkt  diildren's  children  at  all  men  wiko 
believed  la  liberty  and  freedosa  and  Inrtn 
pmdenes.  as  tiM  old  fathers  la  tbs  old  stna^ 

U  It. 


Because  somewhere,  at  some  moment 
something  had  happened  to  him,  to  ns.  to 
an  the  descendants  of  the  old  tough,  dur- 
able. \mcom  promising  men,  so  that  now. 
In  I9b2,  when  we  Ulk  of  security,  we  don't 


even  mean  for  the  rest  of  our  own  Uvea. 
let  aloiM  that  at  our  and  ovr  wUs's  children, 
but  only  for  so  long  as  ws  ounslvss  can 
bold  our  individual  plaoa  on  a  puhUc  rallaf 
roQ  or  at  a  bursaiirratlo  or  poHtlnal  or  any 
other  organisation's  gravy  trough.  Because 
somewhere,  at  some  point,  we  had  lost  or 
foisot  or  voluntarily  rid  ourselves  at  that 
one  other  thing,  i»<'Vi«^  which,  freedom  and 
Uhsrty  and  iadeipenrtence  cannot  even  exist. 
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"nnt  thing  Is  the  waponMbttlty.  aot  only 
the  desh-e  and  tlie  will  to  be  respoDtfMe,  but 
the  remembrance  from  the  old  fathers  oC 
the  need  to  be  responsllile.  BlChei  ws  lost 
it.  forgot  tt.  or  w«  deliberately  dlscawasd  tt. 
Bther  we  decUed  that  freedom  was  not 
worth  the  reapopslblHty  of  being  free,  or  we 
forgot  that,  to  b«  free,  s  man  must  aasu^M 
and  maintain  and  defend  bis  right  to  be 
responsfhle  for  his  freedom.  MKfbt  w«  wars 
even  rotobed  of  respofMlbOfty,  slnee  for  yean 
now  the  very  air  itself — radio,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  tracts,  the  voloee  of  pOlitlelaas — 
has  been  kmd  with  talk  about  the  nghts  of 
man,  ixjt  ttw  duties  and  obUgattoas  and 
responsibilities  at  nan.  but  only  the  tights 
of  man;  so  loud  and  so  constant  that  ap- 
parently we  have  come  to  accept  the  sounds 
at  their  own  evtduatlon.  and  to  believe  too 
that  man  has  notbing  else  but  tights,  not 
the  rights  to  iBdcpendenoe  and  freedom  In 
which  to  work  and  endure  in  his  own  sweat 
in  order  to  earn  for  himself  what  the  old 
ancestors  meant  by  liapiJlucss  and  the  pur- 
suit of  it.  but  only  the  chance  to  swap  bis 
freedom  and  lodepesideaoe  tor  the  prisSege 
of  being  free  of  th«  responsliUUtles  of  inde- 
pendencs;  tha  light  not  to  earn,  but  to  be 
given,  tmtll  at  last,  by  simple  compoxmd 
usage,  we  have  asads  rsspedahU  and  even 
elevated  to  a  national  system,  that  which 
the  old  tough  fath««  would  have  scorned 
and  coz 


WOBSS  TBAH  A 

In  any  case,  we  no  longer  have  responsi- 
bility. And  tf  we  wata  rohbed  of  it  by  such 
as  this  whieb  aow  seems  to  bavs  taken  over 
responsibility.  It  was  becanse  we  were  vul- 
>ble  to  that  kind  of  ravMuMct:  if  we 
3ly  lost  or  forgot  responsibUity.  then  wa 
too  are  to  be  scorned.  But  If  we  dsliherately 
dlscatded  it,  then  we  have  condemned  our- 
selves, becanse  I  believe  that  tn  time,  maybe 
not  too  long  a  time,  we  will  diseover  that, 
as  was  said  about  one  of  nspolsan's 
what  wa  hava  ooaualttsd  is 
ttwsaa; 


Two  hundred  years  sgo,  the  Irish 
man.  Jolin  Curran,  said.  "God  haCh  Tooeh- 
safed  asaa  liberty  only  an  iiissdilfcin  of  eter- 
nal vtgUsiicc:  wbicii  cocdttton,  if  he  bresft 
It.  servitude  is  the  consequence  of  hia  crime 
and  the  punishment  of  Ills  guilt."  That 
was  only  aoo  years  ago.  because  our  own 
old  New  England  and  Virginia  and  Carottna 
lathers  knew  that  300  years  ago,  wMch  was 
why  they  came  here  and  founded  this  coun- 
try. And  I  decline  to  believe  that  we.  their 
descendants,  have  really  focgotten  It.  I  pre- 
fer to  believe  rather  that  It  Is  because  the 
enemy  of  our  freedom  now  has  changed  bis 
shirt,  his  coat,  his  face.  He  no  longer 
threatens  us  from  across  an  tntemational 
boundary,  let  alone  across  an  ocean.  He 
faces  us  now  from  beneath  the  eagle-perched 
domes  of  our  capltols  and  from  l)ehind  the 
alphabetical  splatters  on  the  doors  of  wel- 
fare and  other  bureaus  of  economic  or  In- 
dustrial regimentation,  dressed  not  tn  ntar- 
tlal  brass  but  tn  the  habiliments  of  what 
the  enemy  biwiself  has  taaght  us  to  call 
and  jangisss.  a  elvUiaatloa  and  piaoty 
w«  never  before  had  it  as 
alons  better;  his  artUlsry  Is 
rsspeetlass  luiisij  which 
m»  toMlativs  for  Intfspendeisea  by  rabbti^ 
Inlttetlve  at  ttw  only  vmituid  seals  H 
to  measure  Independence  by. 


The  economists  and  sociologists  say  that 
the  reaKih  for  thli  condition  ti,  too  many 
people.    X  dont  know  about  that,  myself. 

okiglst  and  eeoaoalst  than  asy  Dstta  tan 

if  I  ware  a  aooAokigM  or  eoaQaaiit.  I  would 
decline  to  beUeve  this.  Because  to  bellcae 
this,  that  man's  crime  against  his  fraedotn 
is  that  there  are  too  many  of  tahn.  la  to 
believe  that  man's  suSsrance  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  Is  threatened,  not  by  his  snrlron- 
ment,  but  by  himself:  Tliat  he  caniMt  hopa 
to  cope  with  his  eufbuument  and  tts  evlla, 
because  he  cannot  even  cope  with  his  own 
mass.  Which  is  ecaetiy  what  thoas  who 
misuse  and  betray  the  bmws  of  btan  for  their 
own  aggrandlasmetit  and  puest  and  tsnnre 
of  amc9.  beBeve:  Tbat  man  Is  incapable  of 
laspenslknty  and  fteudusa,  of  AMtfey  and 
enduraaes  and  ouuiags,  that  ha  not  only 
caanoC  ehooas  good  froaa  avtl.  ha  1 
dlettngalSh  tt.  Isa  alone  practt 
And  to  bettese  that  yon  baas  alvsarty  writ- 
ten off  the  hops  of  man  as  thay  wbo  bava 
raft  htm  of  tals  laaUenaUa  right  to  be  re- 
sponsible have  docs,  and  you  mlgha  as  wsH 
quit  BOW  astd  1st  man  stew  on  In  paaee  ta 

his  deesrvsd  aad  ungrtaved  dooM. 

WC  tax  CtTtXlM 

Z,  tot  one,  dscllne  to  believe  this.  I  de- 
cUnsto  beUeve  that  the  only  true  heirs  of 
Boone  and  Franklin  and  Oeozge  and  Booker 
T.  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
and  Adams  and  John  Henry  and  John  Bun- 
yen  and  Johnny  Appleseed  and  Lee  and 
Crockett  and  Hale  and  Helen  Kener,  are  the 
ones  denying  and  protesting  in  the  news- 
paper hsadllnia  over  mink  coats  and  on 
tankers  and  Tbderal  Indictments  for  cor- 
ruption in  public  afflce.  I  believe  that  tbs 
true  helm  of  the  old  tough  durable  fathers 
are  stm  capable  of  responslbinty  and  sdf- 
laspect.  If  only  they  can  ronember  them 
again.  What  we  need  Is  not  fewer  people, 
but  more  room  between  them,  where  those 
who  vould  stand  on  their  own  feet.  coOld, 
and  those  who  wont,  might  have  to.  Then 
tha  welfare,  the  relief,  the  compensation.  In- 
stead of  being  nationally  sponsored  caA 
prizes  tor  UCeneas  and  ineptitude  could  go 
where  the  old  independent  uncompromising 
fathers  themselves  would  have  intended  It 
and  blessed  It;  to  those  who  still  eamiot, 
until  the  day  when  even  the  last  of  them 
except  the  ilck  and  the  old,  would  aleo  ba 
among  them  vrho  not  only  can.  but  wflL 
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EXTEMBION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROKRT  TMPP  ROSS 

or  mrw  tock 
ni  THB  ■OOK  OP  BjntBSSNTAXIVBB 

Tvaday.  Maw  M.  1952 

Mr.  BOSF.  lir.  Spebker.  under  le&?« 
to  extend  my  reoMrks  in  the  Rccon.  I 
tecHide  a  resohitloti  by  the  laeksoa 
Heights  Republican  Club,  advocating 
]n)erbligtng  certain  proyisioos  of  our 
aocial-«eciirity  program: 


we  the  ssembsrs  of  tbs 
Heights  Beps*Uean  Gtab  of  Qissssis  Oounty. 
Stste  of  Mew  Torlc  laeognitas  that  the  oSeSal 
monthly  benefits  paid  to  individuals  aUglhla 
to  rsesivs  monthly  beneftts  troas  tt 
Social  Seeortty  funds,  sre  Inadequate  to 
wen  balag  of  any  individual:  aad 

Whersas  soeh  inadequate  beneOts  ars  now 
wtthbeld.  vndcr  the  law.  for  any  month  la 
whUh  any  benefldary  earns  iftors  than  a 
meager  $50;  and 
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Whereas  we  believe  that  the  present  Social 
Security  Act  should  be  modified  to  give 
greater  monthly  benefits  to  all  eligible  Indi- 
viduals: be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  wish  of  this  organi- 
sation that  our  Representative  In  Congress, 
the  Honorable  Robcst  TKn>p  Ross,  study  the 
act  referred  to  with  the  Intention  of  taking 
the  proper  official  action  to  adjust  and  In- 
crease benefits  in  line  with  this  resolution. 

Masch  25.  19Sa. 


Koreaa  PriMbcrs  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  WILUAMS 

or  Nxw  Toax 
III  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESKNTATIVX8 

'     Tuesday.  May  20.  19S2 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  York.  lir. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcx>rd.  I  wish  to  include 
herein  a  very  interesting  letter  I  have 
received  from  one  of  my  constituents. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Jones,  of  Utica.  N.  Y. 
This  letter  contained  such  an  outstand- 
ing r^um^  of  the  Korean-war-prisoner 
situation  that  I  offer  this  timely  cor- 
respondence, along  with  my  reply,  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Members.  Copies  of 
this  correspondence  have  also  been  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

I  irncA,  H.  T..  JToy  12,  1952. 

Hon.  WtLUAM  R.  Wn.i.uMs, 
House  of  r.epretentative$. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dkas  8a:  I  bsve  l>een  following  quite  close- 
ly the  progress,  if  one  wants  to  call  it  that, 
of  the  so-called  Korean  truce  talks  and  I 
have  become  increasingly  more  and  more 
rankled  by  the  stubbornness  of  the  U.  N.  In 
its  demands  ref;ardlng  prisoner  exchange. 

This  Usue  was  the  topic  of  an  editorial 
published  recently  In  the  Utica  Observer 
Dispatch.  In  It  the  editor  expresses  what  he 
apparently  feels  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
in  the  United  States  regarding  the  dead- 
locked negotiations.  To  me,  the  issue  ap- 
pears to  be  a  highly  controversial  one.  the 
implications  and  converse  applications  of 
which  few  people  seem  to  realize  the  full 
significance. 

The  Impasse,  so  far,  seems  to  have  evolved 
around  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  either 
aide  to  agree  oa  three  basic  points,  namely, 
truce  8upervisi<m.  reconstruction  of  airfields, 
and  prisoner  eixbange.  Recent  information 
now  indicates  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Reds  to  give  uo  their  demand  for  inclusion 
of  Russia  on  tfce  truce-supervision  team  and 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  U.  N.  to  with- 
draw Its  demands  for  a  ban  on  the  rebuilding 
of  airfields  in  North  Korea.  This,  of  course, 
has  left  the  two  sides  In  disagreement  on  the 
aingle  issue  of  prisoner  exchangee. 

I  feel  that  the  U.  N.  stand  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  is  an  Illogical  one  and  one  that 
is  certainly  prone  to  a  great  deal  of  crit- 
icism. As  far  as  the  American  public — and  I 
as  a  member  of  the  public — can  perceive  the 
U.  N.  insists  on  allowing  Red  prisoners  the 
right  to  deterraine  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  they  deaire  to  rettun  home.  This.  I 
think.  Is  unwise  for  quite  a  number  of 
reasons. 

The  principal  reason  why  this  demand  Is 
unwise  la  that  It  will  serve  but  to  produce  a 
number  of  undesirable  consequences.  By 
this  I  mean  that  should  the  prisoners  be  al- 
lowed to  make  their  own  choice  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  return,  the  U.  N.  would  l>e  Im- 


mediately confronted  with  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  these  people.  Having  spent 
8  months  In  Korea  myself  during  1961. 1  have 
a  prettv  fair  Idea  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
South  Koreans  toward  their  northern  coun- 
terparU  and  toward  the  Chinese  Reds  in 
particular;  and  their  feelings  are  not  those  of 
the  altruist  or  idealist. 

Associated  Press  releases  report  that  the 
U.  N.  holds  a  total  of  169,000  prisoners  of 
war  and  civilian  internees.  Of  this  number 
some  16.000  are  classified  as  former  South 
Korean  troops  whom  the  Reds  captured  and 
Impressed  into  the  North  Korean  army, 
thereby  reducing  the  total  to  about  153.000. 
On  the  25th  of  last  month.  April,  the  U.  N, 
reported  that  some  70,000  wanted  to  go  home 
and  that  approximately  the  same  number 
did  not  desire  to  do  so. 

Assuming  then  that  terms  are  agreed  upon 
whereby  these  70.000  men  are  permitted  to 
remain  behind  and  not  be  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  what  then  is  to  be- 
come of  them?  The  South  Koreans  would 
eradicate  the  entire  group  without  hesita- 
tion. And  if  not,  they  would  treat  them  In 
a  manner  that  would  do  credit  to  even  the 
most  hard-hearted  and  ruthless  Communist. 
Animosity  between  these  two  dissident 
groups — between  the  South  Koreans  and  the 
North  Koreans  along  with  their  cohorts,  the 
Chinese  Communists — is  an  intangible  thing 
that  is  very  hard  to  descril>e  or  appreciate 
and  in  the  opinion  of  each,  no  death  or  tor- 
ture would  be  too  fitting  for  the  other. 

Economically  South  Korea  would  be  en- 
tirely incapable  of  caring  for  such  a  group 
of  individuals.  Starvation  and  abuse  would 
be  Inevitable  in  a  society  where  the  average 
individual  has  an  extremely  difflcult  time 
keeping  starvation  and  death  away  from  his 
door,  that  is  If  be  has  a  house  on  which  to 
hang  a  door.  Would  Japan  care  for  them? 
I  think  not.  and  I  doubt  if  they  would  even 
aid  in  their  support  much  less  tolerate  their 
presence  on  Japanese  soil.  And  so  it  would 
go,  on  down  the  line.  No  one  would  want 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  them.  Even- 
tually the  "S"  would  take  the  place  of  the 
"N"  in  U.  N.  and  we  would  find  ourselves 
left  holding  the  bag.  Furthermore,  if  this 
were  to  occur.  I  doubt  that  the  American 
public  would  take  to  the  idea  of  providing 
refuge  to  former  aggressors  once  engaged 
in  slaughtering  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
and  we  will  have  rightly  earned  the  appella- 
tion "Uncle  Sugar"  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  hoodwinked  into  converting  a  time-hon- 
ored axiom  to  read  that  "To  the  vanquished 
belong  the  spoils  and  the  right,  therefore. 
to  enjoy  such  spoils."  Is  the  United  States 
divine  that  it  should  assume  moral  and 
ethical  responsibilities  which  neither  by 
statement  nor  Implication  Is  theirs? 

It  becomes  quite  apparent.  I  think,  that 
given  self-determination  with  regard  to  re- 
patriation the  prisoners  who  woixld  elect  to 
remain  behind  would  become  a  problem 
group  of  homeless,  frustrated  individuals 
who  would  be  entirely  incapable  of  fitting 
themselves  into  any  society  without  the  help 
of  someone  and  that  someone  presumably 
would  l>e  the  United  SUtes. 

I  cannot  dispute  the  value  of  idealism,  but 
I  doubt  that  we  are  so  bard  up  that  we  must 
stoop  to  purloining  prisoners  of  war  for 
prospective  converts  to  our  way  of  life.  If 
we  are,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  them 
then?  What  value  will  they  be  to  this  or 
any  other  society,  for  they  would  be  sus- 
pect here  and  branded  as  traitors  in  their 
own  land. 

Another,  but  by  no  means  lesser  impor- 
tant, reason  why  this  demand  of  the  U.  N.  is 
unwise  is  that  it  leaves  the  U.  N.  prone  to 
counterdemands  on  the  same  subject.  We. 
as  Americans,  cannot  envision  nor  reconcile 
the  idea  of  any  American  willingly  refusing 
to  leave  Red  territory  in  order  to  return 
home.  Such  could  very  easily  be  the  case, 
though,  and  just  as  valid  reasons  for  such  a 


choice  could  ht  offered  as  any  that  the  U.  N. 
might  advance.  And  although  we  may  un- 
wittingly convince  internees  In  our  PW 
camps  of  great  lieneflts  and  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  remaining  l}ehind  and  not  re- 
tvu-nlng  to  their  homes,  I  don't  think  we  are 
80  naive  aa  to  think  for  one  minute  that  the 
Reds  aren't  capable  of  offering  equal  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  to  our  servicemen. 
Visualize.  If  you  will,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
and  their  reaction  to  the  news  that  their 
son  had  elected  to  remain  in  Manchuria  and 
picture  their  consternation  and  alarm  when 
told  that  nothing  might  t>e  done  alxmt  It. 
Despite  the  truth,  whatever  it  might  t>e,  deep 
In  their  hearts  these  people  would  never 
cease  to  believe  that  their  son  was  being 
held  by  these  people  forcibly  and  that  if  he 
reaUy  had  his  choice  he  would  come  home 
to  them.  Many  of  us  may  t>e  inclined  to 
feel  that  the  lives  of  these  Red  prisoners  are 
Inconsequential  things  to  the  military  lead- 
ers of  China  and  North  Korea,  and  such  may 
be  the  case,  but  there  is  a  principle  Involved 
and  one  to  which  we  called  great  attention 
and  raised  considerable  ballyhoo  a  short  tims 
ago.  I  refer  to  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  re- 
patriate all  German  and  Japanese  prisoners 
of  War  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Aren't 
we  then,  telling  the  Reds.  "Do  as  I  say  and 
not  as  I  do"? 

To  alibi  this  stand,  policymakers  have 
tossed  in  the  idea  of  honor  to  sulwtantlate 
their  position.  But  Is  o\ur  honor  really  at  - 
stake?  To  whom  does  the  United  States^ 
have  the  greater  responsibility?  Our  re- 
sponsibility, I  think,  lies  where  our  loyalty 
should;  with  the  American  soldier,  not  with 
our  foe  trie  Communist  soldier.  This  is  Im- 
plied if  not  actually  explicit. 

In  the  editorial  I  referred  to  earlier  the 
author  mentions  pledges  and  promises  made 
to  prisoners  regarding  their  welfare  and 
treatment.  What  are  these  promises  that 
were  mnde  to  the  prisoners?  Who  made 
them  and  on  what  authority  were  they 
made?  A  factual  answer  to  these  questions 
would.  I  think,  reveal  quite  a  lot. 

Again.  I  say,  are  we  so  destitute  of  mUitary 
prowess  that  we  must  stoop  to  subterfuge 
and  glib  promises  to  secure  prisoners?  I 
think  not  and  If,  as  the  author  of  the  edi- 
torial says,  we  did  pledget  safety  to  these 
prisoners,  surely  we  pledged  them  safety 
only  while  they  were  in  our  hands.  We  were 
most  certainly  not  so  foolhardy  as  to  pledge 
them  safety  from  their  own  countrymen,  for 
such  a  promise  implies  omnlp>otence. 

Small  solace  is  it  to  a  mother  to  learn 
that  her  son  died  so  that  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist might  have  the  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther pollute  o\u^  and  other  societies  and 
most  wlU  agree  with  me,  I  think,  when  I 
say  that  oxir  stand  on  this  point  is  an  un- 
reasonable one,  arbitrarily  formulated  to 
satiate  the  unfounded  and  unrealistic  rea- 
soning of  our  ivory-tower  occupants.  What 
d'~  you  think? 

An  answer  to  my  questions  and  an  opinion 
on  this  topic  are  most  earnestly  sought; 
therefore  I  plan  to  forward  copies  of  this 
letter  to  area  and  metropolitan  newspapers, 
not  to  gain  publicity  but  to  iMtter  Insxire  a 
forthcoming  reply. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ROBKXT  E.  JoNxa 

CoNoaESs  or  thx  UNrrED  Statxs, 

HonSI  or  REPRSSINTATIVn, 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  19,  1952. 

Mr.   ROBXBT    E.    JOMXS. 

Utica.  N.  Y. 
DXAS  Ma.  JoNKs:  It  was  with  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  that  I  read  your  fine  letter  of  May 
12.  You  have  given  a  great  deal  of  profound 
thought  to  the  very  important  question  of 
repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war — partictilarly 
to  the  way  in  which  this  question  is  involved 
In  the  current  Korean  truce  negotiations  at 
Panmunjom.  Your  analysis  of  the  Issues 
involved  Is  extremely  loglcaL    Tour  espoai- 
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tloc  of  the  probable  cooMquencet  of  con« 
tinued  ranxnt  of  the  voluntary  repatrUu 
tlon  doctrlzie  Is  lucid  and  more  than  a  little 
disturbing. 

The  stand  which  we  are  presently  taking 
on  the  prisoner-of-war  Issue  is  very  dlscou- 
eertlng.  particularly  since  It  appears  that 
while  we  are  q\ilte  prepared  to  account  for 
all  of  the  prisoners  of  war  held  by  our  side 
tlMT*  li  ample  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
Communists  have  not  been  similarly  frank. 
They  have  llst^  only  some  1,100  American 
prlaooers  of  war,  whereas  nearly  10.000  Amer- 
ican soldiers  are  listed  as  missing  In  action — 
and  of  this  number  a  substantial  proportion 
can  be  aasvimed  to  be  POW's.  I  regret  that 
demands  for  the  proper  counting  and  listing 
of  these  American  boys,  assurances  for  their 
adequate  and  humane  care,  and  effective 
sanctions  for  their  repatriation  were  not 
made  the  main  subject  of  negotiation  rather 
than  this  question  of  volxmtary  switching 
of  allegiance.  I  join  you  in  the  hope  that 
our  policy  makers  will  make  the  welfare  and 
return  of  these  Americans  the  matter  of 
principal  concern.  Such  a  stand  would  be, 
as  you  have  stated,  more  consistent  with  our 
Justified  revulsion  at  the  Soviet  refusal  to 
repatriate  all  German  and  Japanese  prisoners 
of  war  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  It  la 
Ironic  that  we  have  taken  this  stand  at  a 
time  when  we  have  just  brought  Into  force  a 
peace  treaty  with  Japan,  article  6  of  which 
directs  a  barb  at  the  Soviet  Union  for  falling 
to  repatriate  Japanese  prisoners  of  war. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  meant  to  suggest 
In  your  letter  that  very  many  Americans 
would  elect  of  their  own  free  will  to  refuse 
repatriation — despite  whatever  propaganda 
promises,  or  even  threats,  were  held  out  to 
thaa.  If  I  xinderstand  you  correctly,  you 
desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  if  the 
voluntary  repatriation  idea  becomes  a  part 
of  the  truce  agreement,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists could  assert  that  many  Americans 
have  chosen  to  remain  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  and  we  would  have  no  right  or  op- 
portunity to  investigate  thoroughly  the 
ctiolce  or  morally  even  to  dispute  it.  I 
find  it  as  unpleasant  as  you  do  to  contem- 
plate the  effect  of  this  news  on  the  American 
people. 

On*  of  the  strongest  arguments  offered 
for  the  voluntary  repatriation  idea  Is  that. 
In  screening  the  POWs  for  those  who  resist 
return  to  the  lands  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
we  demonstrate  to  potential  allies  that  all 
Is  not  milk  and  honey  within  the  Soviet 
monolithic  structure.  But  nations  which 
are  not  yet  aware  of  this  rather  obvious  fact 
would  hardly  make  very  discerning  allies  tn 
the  first  place  and  are  of  very  doubtful  value 
to  ua.  It  would  also  seem  that  retention  of 
their  nationals  in  U.  N.  prisoner  compounds 
la  not  likely  to  do  much  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple within  the  iron  cxirtain  to  trust  us.  They 
are  not  likely  to  believe,  any  more  than  we 
would,  that  their  sons,  brothers,  and  htis- 
bands  chose  voluntarily  to  refuse  to  come 
home.  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
returned  Commimist  prisoners,  who  have 
•een  the  falsity  of  Communist  propaganda 
about  us.  would  be  a  living  testimony  of  the 
worth  of  democracy.  If  the  Communist 
leaders  dared  to  slaughter  these  returned 
prisoners,  the  horrible  responsibility  would 
be  plainly  theirs — and  they  would  ultimately 
have  to  answer  to  their  own  enraged  people. 
I  so  much  agree  with  the  general  proposi- 
tions put  forth  by  your  letter,  that  I  have 
forwarded  copies  of  it.  together  with  copies 
of  this  reply,  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
National  Defense.  I  hope  that  the  respon- 
sible policy-making  authorities  will  take  note 
of  the  clear  thinking  you  have  done  on  these 
critical  matters  and  that  this  will  be  re- 
flected in  otir  future  policies. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  writing  to  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WniOAM  R.  Wn.r.TAif. 
^'  ~"  JfemMr  of  Congret*. 


RetpoBsibiiitiet  of  Tovag  Voters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  Fsmt  sTLTAjna 
Df  TBS  SXNATB  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recou  an  address 
I  made  to  the  Young  Republicans  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Harrlsburg.  last  Batur  • 
day  noon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 
Amaxss  or  Vwrno  Statxs  Skwatob  Kdwasd 

iiAMXat,    or   PUfHSTLVAHU,    AT   THS    CAIfOI- 
BATCS     LUMCBIUJf     or     TRX     PmitBlXVAlOA 

nsBKATTOir  or  Yoimo  Rxfubucait  Clvbb. 
HAWTSiroao,  Uat  17,  1952 

I  am  sincerely  happy  to  be  here  today  be- 
cause meetings  such  as  this  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  nothing  more  reassuring  than 
the  vigor  and  patriotism  of  yoxing  Repub- 
licans on  the  march  to  victory  in  a  great 
campaign  to  save  America. 

You  know,  without  my  telling  you.  that 
we  are  entering  a  campaign  that  will  decide 
the  future  of  our  country. 

It  is  a  campaign  to  preserve  freedom  of 
the  Individual — to  reestablish  the  founda- 
tions of  American  progress — to  make  secure 
the  historic  landmarks  of  government  deriv- 
ing its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

That  fundamental  doctrine  of  American- 
ism Is  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  reaffirmed  in  the  Constitution. 
It  is  the  basis  of  government  by  law  and  not 
by  the  piusing  fancies  of  men. 

Nothing  In  the  shameful  record  of  the  so- 
called  New  Deal  or  the  Pair  Deal  has  aroused 
deeper  indignation  than  the  contention  that 
we  are  now  governed  by  a  power  that  places 
itself  above  the  law,  above  the  courts,  and 
above  the  Constitution. 

The  consent  of  the  governed,  through  their 
elected  representatives  In  Congress,  was  not 
given  when  President  Truman  sent  our  sol- 
diers into  battle  In  Korea. 

The  consent  of  the  governed  was  not  given 
when  the  President,  by  Executive  directive, 
seized  the  steel  plants,  depriving  thousands 
of  stockholders  of  their  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

I  mention  theae  two  examples  as  high 
points  in  ao  years  of  arrogant  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  the  people,  in  violation  of  the 
constitutional  safeguards  for  their  protec- 
tion against  dictatorship. 

I  mention  these  two  examples  because  they 
are  the  high  points  in  20  years  of  adminis- 
trations, drunk  with  the  power  that  corrupts 
the  souls  of  men  and  causes  them  to  lead 
Nations  to  their  downfall. 

America  must  not  continue  on  that  course. 

Our  Nation  can  be  destroyed  from  within 
and  there  are  no  more  powerful  weapons  of 
self-destruction  than  centralization  of 
power,  excessive  taxation,  debt,  waste,  ex- 
travagance, official  corruption,  and  disloyalty 
to  the  Ideals  of  Americanism. 

All  of  these  poisonous  evils  are  lnt«-woven. 
One  brings  about  the  expansion  of  all  th« 
others. 

That  Is  why  we  have  the  highest  taxes  In 
our  history,  approaching  the  point  of  con- 
fUeatlosi. 

That  Is  why  we  have  the  biggest  natirm*] 
dabt  the  world  has  ever  known,  burdening 
the  future  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  America  with  a  mortgage  of  91,700. 

That  la  why  wa  oontlnua  to  spend  bUlions 
of  dollars  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  econ- 


omy to  sustain  without  ttao  danger  of  n»> 
tional  bankruptcy. 

It  has  been  argued  that  spending  at  tba 
dizzy  rate  of  nearly  9100,000,000,000  a  year 
cannot  be  halted;  that  it  Is  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  oMi  Nation  against  the  threat  of 
Ocmmunlst  aggression.  But  the  record  of  th* 
present  and  preceding  administrations  clear- 
ly shows  that  squandering  of  the  people's 
money  was  going  on  In  full  force  before  tba 
defense  effort  was  started. 

What  does  it  all  mean  to  you  young  people? 

It  means  that  you  are  faced  with  the 
greatest  responsibility  In  the  history  of  our 
Republic. 

You  have  the  biggest  stakt  In  tlie  fut\ire 
of  America.  The  United  States  wUl  be  the 
kind  of  country  you  make  it  with  your 
loyalty,  your  determination,  your  patriotism, 
your  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  above  aU,  your  hard 
work  In  this  campaign. 

You  young  RepubUcana  are  facing  a  job 
that  will  take  plenty  of  hard  work,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

It  Is  your  Job  to  convince  the  yoong  voters, 
the  young  men  and  young  women  Just  start- 
ing out  in  life,  that  the  Republican  Party 
la  the  only  source  from  which  the  Nation 
can  r«0aln  the  material,  moral,  and  spiritual 
strength  upcm  which  we  hecama  the  great- 
est nation  on  earth. 

You  must  approach  this  Job  with  courage 
and  with  firm  conviction  that  you  are  serv- 
ing in  a  holy  cause — to  preaerve  for  your 
generation  the  freedom  of  opportunity  that 
America  has  always  held  out  to  her  son 
daughters  in  the  past. 

How  can  the  young  man  hope  to  get 
when    excessive    taxation    takes    away    ooa 
dollar  out  of  every  three  he  earns? 

How  can  he  save  anything  when  Inflation, 
caused  by  unsound  fiscal  pcrflcies.  takes  away 
another  substantial  part  of  his  salary  or 
wages? 

How  can  he  hope  to  benefit  from  his  en- 
terprise, mdustry.  and  thrift  If  freedom  to 
plan  hla  own  career  is  controUed  and  re- 
stricted by  bureaucatlo  regulation  at  bust- 
neas,  industry,  and  agriculture? 

Their  own  Oovenunent  Is  robbiac  our 
young  people  of  thatr  rightful  chance  to 
work  and  grow  and  pnmptt  in  a  land  of  traa* 
dom  and  opportunity. 

Thalr  own  OovarnoMnt  la  destroying  the 
oid-f  ash  toned  virtues  ot  seU -reliance.  lnitt»- 
tlve.  Industry,  and  thrift  through  the  false 
promise  of  securtty. 

The  young  voters  of  America  will  Join  the 
Republican  ranks  If  you  spread  the  doctrine 
of  dean,  decent,  honest  government. 

In  this  '•*"'p»«g"  we  are  fighting  to  io> 
place  corruption  with  civic  morality,  honesty, 
and  integrity  In  the  public  service. 

We  are  flghtlng  to  destroy  the  false 
philosophy  that  security  and  prosperity  can 
be  achieved  through  government  paternal- 
ism. 

We  are  flghtlng  to  preaerve  freedom  of  the 
individual  against  the  concentration  of 
pwwer  In  an  all-powerful  aodallsUc  govern- 
ment at  Washington. 

We  are  fighting  for  fiscal  policies  that  will 
preserve  the  value  of  the  dollar  againat  the 
destructive  force  of  Inflation. 

We  are  flghtlng  for  a  tax  program  that  will 
encourage  the  expansion  of  prodxictlve  enter- 
prise and  will  give  our  young  people  a  chance 
to  save  and  get  ahead. 

We  are  flghUng  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Oov- 
emmcnt  by  opposing  all  forms  of  waste,  ex- 
travagance, and  exceaslve  spending. 

We  are  flghtlng  for  a  foreign  polley  that 
will  build  a  barrier  against  communism  with- 
out trying  to  carry  the  whole  world  on  ouz 
shoulders. 

We  are  fighting  for  leadership  that  win 
uphold  our  fundamental  concept  of  govern- 
ment by  law  and  not  by  men. 

We  are  fighting  for  leadership  that  wm 
take  us  out  of  the  flnsmclal  nightmare  at 
false  proaperity.     Rl^ht  now   our  »^nninj 
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has  the  flush  of  a  fever  patient  with  all  the 
dangers  of  fatal  complications. 

That  leadersblp  must  come  from  the  Re- 
publican Party  .f  our  Nation  Is  to  escape  the 
tragic  results  of  sky-high  taxes,  sky-high 
spending,  and  aky-hlgh  debt. 

It  must  come  from  the  Republican  Party 
if  we  are  to  escape  the  confusion,  corruption, 
and  communiam  which  have  undermined 
public  confldence  in  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. 

As  Republicans  we  have  a  message  to  carry 
to  the  people  tliat  rings  with  truth  and 
patriotism. 

It  Is  a  mesaege  that  can  be  translated  Into 
victory  In  Movetnber  if  we  all  do  our  lull 
duty  as  Americfvns  and  as  Republicans. 


Naliification  by  Treaty  of  tk« 
CoBstihition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
broad  subject  of  nulllflcation  by  treaty 
of  the  Constitution.  Recently  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  on  this 
subject.  I  believe  that  he  answers  this 
question  in  words  that  are  unanswerable. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  those  who  are 
constantly  trying  to  take  away  from  the 
American  people  their  rights  of  sover- 
eignt7  will  find  Ume  to  read  this  letter: 

DxAa  CoNcxzsascAJf  SvrrH:  I  have  Just 
read  the  article  from  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  concerning  Nullification  by  Treaty, 
which  Congressman  Jobm  T.  Wood,  of  Idaho, 
had  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  to  the  CoM- 
cazssioNAL  Rxcoio  of  Utij  7,  1852. 

It  is  astounding  thst  anyone  should  se- 
riously contend  that  President  and  Congress 
may  override  the  Constitution  by  the  exercise 
of  the  treaty-making  power.  If  such  a 
wild  doctrine  was  ever  advocated  by  a  single 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Constitution,  that 
fact  should   be  shown   to  the  public. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  knew 
from  their  study  of  history  what  an  un- 
bridled legislative  body  and  an  unbridled 
executive  might  do,  so  the  powers  of  each 
were  carefully  set  forth  and  limited  in  the 
Constitution. 

Any  careful  reading  of  section  2  of  ar- 
ticle VI  cf  the  Constitution  will  show  that 
a  treaty  occupies  no  different  status  from 
an  act  of  Congress.  Here  is  the  exact  lan- 
guage: 

"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
Unlaid  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  Judges  In  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  snythlng  In  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithstanding." 

Tre&tlea  and  acts  of  Congress  are  thus 
listed  coordinstely  in  the  same  sentence 
without  even  the  separation  of  a  comma. 
Therefore  neither  one  is  higher  than  the 
other.  The  Supreme  Court  has  time  and 
ag^ln  stated  that  any  act  of  Congress  which 
contravenes  the  Constitution  is  null  and 
void.  Otherwise  the  Constitution  would  be 
a  Joke.  Similarly,  any  treaty  which  con- 
travenes the  Constitution  is  null  and  void. 

If  it  is  held  that  a  treaty  which  contra- 
venes the  Constitution  Is  superior  to   the 


Constitution  because  it  is  "the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,"  then  any  act  of  Congress  which 
contravenes  the  Constitution  is  superior  to 
the  Constitution  because  it  is  also  stated  to 
be  -the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  Such  a 
construction  means  that  there  Is  no  Consti- 
tution. The  absurdity  of  such  a  thesis 
should  be  apparent  to  anyone. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  first  of 
all  It  Is  suted  that  the  Constitution  is  "the 
supreme  Isw  of  the  land." 

The  Constitution  must  be  read  as  a  whole. 
This  Is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Judicial 
construction.  After  first-hand  experience 
with  the  unbridled  power  of  Parliament  and 
also  the  unbridled  power  of  the  King,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to 
establish  a  constitutional  republic,  a  gov- 
ernment of  checks  and  balances  on  each 
branch  of  the  government  to  prevent  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  any  one  or 
combination  of  them,  with  the  power  of  each 
specifically  set  forth  and  limited  in  thst 
Constitution. 

Under  the  plain  wording  of  the  Constitu- 
tion a  treaty  occupies  the  same  status  as  any 
other  act  of  Congress,  no  more  and  no  less. 
Each,  within  the  limits  defined  by  the  Con- 
stitution, is  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  in 
the  sense  that  It  is  binding  on  all  citizens 
and  on  all  States. 

The  expression  "supreme  law  of  the  land" 
was  obviously  \ised  to  show  that  an  act  of 
Congress,  within  Its  powers  under  tht  Con- 
stitution, whether  by  ordinary  enactment  of 
a  law  or  by  treaty,  could  not  be  overruled  or 
superseded  by  any  act  of  a  State.  In  other 
words,  it  was  merely  a  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  "nulllflcation"  by  a  SUte  which 
Andrew  Jackson  promptly  suppressed,  had 
no  sanction  under  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  specifically  sets  forth 
the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  amended  and 
Its  limits  expanded,  and  action  through  the 
treaty-making  power  is  not  one  of  those 
ways. 

Had  the  signers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended to  give  the  President  and  two-thlrda 
of  the  Senate  the  power  to  abrogate  the 
Constitution  and  destroy  the  Republic  any 
day  they  so  desired,  they  would  have  so 
stated  in  specific  language.  Nothing  could 
have  been  further  from  their  minds. 

There  is  not  one  single  expression  in  the 
Constitution  that  places  a  treaty  above  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  there  Is  not  one  single 
thing  In  the  Constitution  that  places  an 
act  of  Congress  above  the  Constitution. 
Anything  which  contravenes  the  Constitu- 
tion is  nuU  and  void.  The  Constitution  is 
supreme. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
make  treaties  subordinate  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  wboUy  unnecessary.  They  are  sub- 
ordinate right  now.  The  Constitution  la 
absolutely  clear  on  that  subject. 

Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive  com- 
bined have  no  authority  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  Constitution  by  their  own  boot- 
straps. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Party  Platformt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  16,  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  timely  comment  comes  from 
J.  H.  Gibson,  publisher,  of  Caldwell, 
Idaho,  and  delegate  to  the  Republican 


National  Convention  in  1952.  Its  brevity 
and  conciseness  Is  to  be  commended: 

Why  are  the  platforms  adopted  by  our 
major  political  parties  so  long-winded  and 
meaningless?  The  platform  of  a  party  which 
stands  for  anything  besides  the  8p>olls  of 
office  should  be  short  enough  to  print  on  a 
Government  postcard,  and  plain  and  concise 
enough  so  that  every  thinking  person  can 
understand  it. 

A     StTOGESTEO     PLATroSM    rOB     TKE     BXPUBUCAIT 
FASTT 

The  Republican  Party  realises  the  obliga- 
tion of  each  generation  of  Americans  to  hand 
down  to  the  next  a  constitutional  and  solvent 
republic,  m  which  the  area  of  personal  free- 
dom has  been  extended  and  not  reduced. 

Realizing  that  the  happiness  and  well  be- 
ing of  this  and  future  generations  depends 
upon  the  liberty,  freedom,  dignity,  responsi- 
bility, and  opportunity  of  the  individual,  we 
pledge  all  public  officials  elected  on  our  ticket 
to  support  all  legislative  measures  which  will 
accomplish  these  objectives;  sf>ecifically.  to 
obey  article  X  of  the  Bill  of  Rights:  to  re- 
store, respect  and  preserve  the  constitution- 
al rights  of  the  several  States  which  compose 
our  Republic;  to  steadily  and  substantially 
reduce  the  Federal  civilian  payroll;  to  reduce 
and  finally  eliminate  Government  corpora- 
tions; to  drtustic  and  steady  reduction  of  the 
Federal  debt.  Federal  taxes,  and  Federal  ex- 
penditures; to  give  the  people  of  America  an 
honest  dollar,  with  steady  purchasing  power 
and  to  restore  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary.  These  things  we  can  and  will 
do,  while  providing  for  an  impregnable  na- 
tional defense  and  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing peace,  with  dignity  and  honor. 


A  Matter  of  Equity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  comracncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1952 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning's  date,  on  the  matter  of  con- 
gressional salaries.  I  believe  this  to  be 
a  fair  appraisal  of  the  subject  of  con- 
gressional salaries  and  expenses,  and  I 
believe  that  It  expresses  the  feelings  of 
the  American  people: 

CONORISSIONAL  SALAXm 

The  vote  by  the  House  to  permit  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  deduct  for  income-tax 
purposes  their  living  expenses  In  Washing- 
ton represented  a  less  than  frank  or  realistic 
approach  to  an  extremely  serious  problem. 
The  vote  was  taken  without  adequate  con- 
alderatlon  and  with  no  attempt  to  explain 
the  need  for  salary  reform  to  the  voters. 
Since  Congress  establishes  its  own  pay  scale, 
it  is  acutely  embarrassed  every  time  the 
question  is  raised  in  public.  Tet  it  is  clear 
that  unless  congressional  pay  is  substantlaUy 
increased  some  of  the  best  men  will  retire. 
We  are  Informed  that  a  nimiber  of  Hoiise 
Members  wUl  not  seek  reelection  this  year 
because  of  the  heavy  financial  burden  of 
being  a  Congressman. 

Members  now  receive  Sia.SOO  in  aalary  and 
$2,600  in  an  untaxed  expense  allowance, 
equal  to  a  gross  of  a  little  more  than  $16,000 
a  year.  But  a  few  months  ago  they  cut  out 
the  $2,500  allowance,  effective  next  January, 
and  substituted  a  basic  pay  of  $15,000.  thua 
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vottng  •  cut  for  next  year's  Members  of 
about  tLOOO.  Tbe  amendment  wblcb  tbe 
BouM  has  now  tacked  on  to  the  leglalatlve 
appropriation  bill  to  make  Washington  ex- 
penses of  Members  deductible  for  Income 
tax  purposes  Is  apparently  an  attempt  to 
recoup  this  loss. 

The  amendment  might  be  considered  a 
Btep  in  the  right  direction  except  that  It 
•eta  no  limit  on  deductions.  The  expenses 
of  some  wealthy  Members  who  have  elaborate 
apartments  or  houses  here  run  into  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  perhaps  well  above 
tbelr  salaries  as  Congressmen.  Should  they 
be  allowed  to  deduct  all  of  their  expenses. 
Including  thoee  of  travel  and  entertaln- 
BBcnt?  A  better  TpoUej.  we  believe,  would  be 
to  fix  a  celling  on  expenses  that  might  b« 
deducted  for  Income  tax  purposes.  A  year 
or  two  ago  a  Senate  conunlttee  discussed  a 
celling  of  tl^OO.  That  would  seem  to  be 
low,  for  It  would  hardly  cover  housing  costs. 
A  celling  of  93 ,000  would  be  more  realUtlc. 

Since  Members  of  Congress  have  extraor- 
dinary expenses,  a  salary  that  would  be  ample 
for  a  businessman  in  a  small  town  Is  not 
enough  for  a  Congressman.  He  must  spend 
most  of  his  time  In  a  high-cost  city  while 
also  maintaining  a  residence  In  his  home 
dlstrct.  entertain  a  vast  number  of  con- 
stituents and  spend  far  more  on  travel  than 
his  mileage  allowance.  The  travel  allowance 
1*  for  one  trip  to  and  from  Washington  per 
B— Ion;  It  Is  more  than  enough  to  cover 
the  one  round-trip  of  the  Congressman  but 
It  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  his  wife's  ticket. 
And  most  Congressmen  have  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  trips  to  their  districts  during  each 
sesaion.  If  serloiu  damage  to  Congress  la 
to  be  avoided,  congressional  salaries  must  be 
Increased  and  legitimate  expenses  allowed 
for  income-tax  purposes. 


Wk«t  Ak  StmUn's  Plus? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MnnraaoT* 

Df  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1952 

Mr.  JDDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrerr 

Don't  Pock.  Touxsklt,  Unrm  SrATsa 
Is  IM  Emexgenct 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

President  Truman  says  that  we,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  are  In  a  state  of  dire  emergency. 

Walter  Mlllls.  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  says  we  aren't.  He  says  that  we 
do  not  feel  any  particular  danger  hanging 
over  ua  at  the  present  time. 

An  Associated  Press  news  analyst  backs  up 
Mr.  MUlls.  He  states  that  It  looks  as  If  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  might  have  gone  "permanently 
on  the  defensive."  We  obviously  are  not 
going  to  attack  anybody.  So  Where's  the 
emergency? 

Nonetheless,  the  emergency  exists.  It 
exists  because  of  the  fact  that  the  U.  8.  A. 
and  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  each  (presumably)  now 
have  enoxigh  A-bombs  utterly  to  wipe  out  a 
large  section  of  the  other's  key  Industries  In 
a  sneak  attack.  Olven  the  totally  aggressive 
nature  of  Sorlet  communism,  there  Is  and 
can  be  no  peace  or  relaxation  for  either 
country  so  long  as  this  condition  exists.  Or 
are  we  to  entrust  our  lives  and  oiu'  national 
ssJstence  to  those  blissful  chumps  who  fatu- 
ously mutter  that  the  U.  6.  S.  R.  la  not  going 
to  attack  us?    How  do  they  know? 


TRKT  eamroT  xwow 

They  cannot  know.  Even  if  the  recording 
angel  were  to  tell  Senator  Robbt  Tar  that 
Joe  Stalin  definitely  Is  not  going  to  launch 
an  attack  upon  the  United  States,  we  should 
still  be  in  a  state  of  emergency.  For  unless 
that  angel  were  to  state  that  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
and  Its  many  satellites  are  going  to  call  off 
the  Korean  war.  going  to  call  off  Its  con- 
spirators In  all  non-Communist  countries, 
and  never  again  launch  an  ovot  attack  on 
anybody,  we  shoiUd  stm  be  sitting  nation- 
ally on  the  edge  of  our  chair.  Por  the  non- 
Communist  world  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
more  people  or  any  other  country  to  the  Com- 
munists. Rather  than  do  so.  we  of  the  West 
should  be  prepared  to  fight. 

Does  that  add  up  to  an  emergency?  I 
think  It  does. 

Tet,  at  the  same  time,  it  certainly  looks 
as  if  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  is  trying  to  create  a 
neutral  zone  right  across  Europe  from  north 
to  south — a  neutralized  Scandinavian  bloc, 
a  neutralized  Germany,  a  neutral  Tugosla- 
vla.  Strewing  neutrals  across  one's  path 
does  not  look  like  aggression  but  like  de- 
fense. 

So  Mr.  Minis  and  the  Associated  Press 
analyst  are  right  after  aU? 

1  think  they  are  dangero\ialy  wrong.  I 
think  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  doing  what 
every  ambitious  conqueror  has  tried  to  do 
since  the  dawn  of  aggression — seal  off  one 
area  from  attack  in  order  to  free  his  hands 
for  further  grabs  in  other  fields. 

WHAT  ASX  STALOV'S  PLAWSf 

Mere  precisely,  I  think  Joe  Stalin,  not- 
ing oar  concentration  on  European  defense. 
and  fearing  that  we  might  use  this  strength 
in  reprisal  against  him  the  next  time  he 
cuts  loose  elsewhere,  is  trying  to  bolt  his 
European  door  while  he  concentrates  on 
seizures  elsewhere — In  the  Near  Bast  or  the 
Par  East.  This  Is  in  accordance  with  his 
principles  of  avoiding-  trouble  on  two  fronts 
at  the  same  time  aivd  In  making  \u  deal 
with  his  further  exparuion  In  Asia,  a  long 
way  from  the  vital  centers  of  tbe  U.  S.  8.  R. 

After  all.  our  remarkable  mildness  In 
Korea,  both  In  accepting  a  divided  country 
and  in  prolonging  armistice  negotiations, 
must  have  convinced  the  Kremlin  that  the 
United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  afraid  of 
becoming  engaged  in  any  thorough-going 
Asian  campaign.  Furthermore.  Stalin  knows 
that  otir  ETuropean  allies  are  strictly  Inter- 
ested eacn  in  Its  own  defense  and  averse  to 
any  world-wide  commitments. 

In  sequence,  far  from  being  a  reason  for 
relaxation,  Stalin's  present  defensive  pos- 
ture In  Europe  and  his  effort  to  create  neu- 
trals there  sbculd  fill  a  really  alert  people 
With  a  terrible  sense  of  emergency.  It  should 
•pur  them  not  to  relax  but  speedily  to  ac- 
quire that  world-wide  preponderance  over 
the  Communists  without  which  there  can 
be  no  peace. 


Stop  laflatioa  With  the  Gold  Standard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Kxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7. 1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting  the 
remarks  of  48  members  of  the  Econo- 
mists' National  Committee  on  Monetary 
Policy,  calling  for  cfnnplete  convertibil- 
ity of  the  dollar  at  $35  per  fine  oimce; 
aod  urging  that  this  itep  be  taken  im- 


mediately  as  a  contribution  to 
denoe  and  International  progress: 

FOBTT-BOBT    MlllBWl    CALL    FOB    OOMMJR« 

OoMViBnxnjTT  or  tbb  DM.iAa  at  $36  m 
Pan  OxTifcx;  UvtK  Btmr  rinnm>TM.T  tm  a 
OostmauTxoit  to 

MATUSTAL 


We,  the  tmderslgned.  membert  of  tbe  Econ- 
omist' National  Committee  on  Monetary 
Policy,  recommend,  for  the  following  reasons, 
immediate  action  to  make  the  dollar  fully 
and  firmly  convertible  Into  gold  for  all  hold- 
ers at  the  present  rate  of  $35  an  ounce  estab- 
lished tn  1934: 

1.  The  fact  that  only  foreign  central  banks 
and  governments  can  convert  dollars  at  this 
rate  makes  the  American  paper  dollar  sub- 
ject to  a  discount  and  permits  markets  for 
gold  to  remain  unstable.  This  Is  wholly  In- 
consistent with  the  position  of  the  dollar 
as  the  basic  currency  of  the  "free  world,"  In 
which,  at  the  proclaimed  equivalence  of  $35 
an  ounce,  official  rates  on  other  currencies 
are  quoted. 

2.  Fluctuating  premiums  on  gold  add  to 
confusion  and  uncertainty  In  dollar  prices  at 
other  currencies.  "Free"  and  "black"  mar- 
kets reflect  not  only  balance  of  payments 
situations  and  speculation  with  respect  to 
further  foreign  currency  devaluations  but 
also  the  unpredictable  spread  between  the 
official  rate  of  $36  an  ounce  and  the  gyrating 
qiKttatlons  of  dollars  against   gold. 

Thus  deprived  of  any  firmly  fixed  point 
of  reference  in  gold,  the  only  universally 
recognized  standard  of  value  and  medium 
of  exchange,  the  world's  principal  currencies 
are  further  handicapped  in  maintaining  de- 
pendable parltlea  of  exchange  so  Important 
In  strengthening  International  movements 
of  goods,  services ,  funds,  and  people. 

8.  Although  the  changing  premiums  at 
which  gold  ts  sold  for  dollars  oontlnuouely 
complicate  already  difficult  international  ex- 
change situations,  such  premiums,  varytnc 
greatly  from  time  to  time,  and  from  market 
to  market  at  the  same  time,  are  devoid  of  any 
real  significance  as  measiires  of  depreciation, 
if  any.  in  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  devious  and  often  Illegal  methods  pur- 
rued  in  widely  separated  black  markets  feed 
upon  tbe  very  limited  redeemabUlty  of  dol- 
lars into  gold.  As  long  as  the  bulk  of  tha 
world's  monetary  gold  Is  Impounded  by  the 
United  States  Treasury,  these  markets  are 
In  no  sense  "free."  The  premiums  would 
Instantly  and  automatically  disappear  IX  full 
redeemabUlty  were  estabUshed.  both  within 
and  without  the  United  States.  Unques- 
tioned equivalence  of  dollars  and  gold  at  tha 
statutory  rate  of  $35  an  ounce  sbould  reduoa 
the  pressure  on  gold  for  hoarding  purposes, 
at  the  same  time  that  It  restored  to  tha 
American  people  their  historic  right  to  hold 
gold,  in  the  unlikely  event  that  they  would 
then  desire  to  do  so. 

4.  Despite  the  complete  unreliability  of 
ao-called  free  markets  as  value  gages  of 
gold  In  terms  of  dollars,  the  erratic  ratea 
quoted  from  time  to  time  do  lend  plausi- 
bility, especially  for  the  unwary,  to  rumors 
of  further  dollar  devaluation  or  to  proposals 
for  legalizing  dollar  markets  for  gold  under 
a  system  of  irredeemable  currency. 

This  would  mean  abandonment  of  the  $35 
per  ounce  standard  nominally  obtaining  for 
over  18  years,  in  favor  of  some  other  rate  or 
rates  to  be  proclaimed  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  would  set  another  precedent  for 
repudiation,  place  the  dollar  among  com- 
pletely Inconvertible  mrrencles.  and  under- 
mine confidence  in  our  standard  at  a  time 
when  American  money  In  unprecedented 
peacetime  totals  is  being  demanded  for  sup- 
port of  our  allies. 

6.  Whatever  new  adjustments  may  be 
needed,  if  any,  In  tha  official  parities  of  lead- 
ing "soft  money"  currencies  are  obscured  fttr- 
ther  by  this  lingering  uncertainty  about  tLs 
dollar.    In  itself  this  is  a  standing  inHta- 
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tlon  to  further  currency  manipulation, 
which  postpones  real  solutions,  may  adverse- 
ly affect  the  terms  of  trads.  brings  about 
nullifying  and  retaliatory  actions  by  other 
countries,  and  enhances  the  obstacles  to 
multilateralism  and  nondiscrimination  in 
international  trade. 

The  gold  standard  can  function  projjerly 
only  on  the  basis  of  complete  con%'ertiblllty 
at  a  fixed  and  unvarying  rate.  Our  coun- 
try's position  in  price  levels,  in  terms  of 
international  trade,  in  monetary  gold  stock. 
and  in  ratios  of  the  latter  to  outstanding 
currency  and  bank  deposits,  still  permits  res- 
toration of  complete  convertibility  at  $35 
an  ounce.  The  international,  as  well  as  do- 
mestic, situations  urgently  call  for  this. 

We  hope  that  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  will  vigorously  reaffirm  at  this  time 
Its  determination  to  mslntain  the  dollar  at 
the  offlclal  rate  of  $35  an  ounce;  and  that 
the  Congress  will  promptly  enact  the  Reed 
bill  (H,  R.  0470.  introduced  on  February  6, 
1962)  which,  by  providing  for  convertibility 
at  this  rate  for  all  holders,  affords  the  only 
means  of  effectively  implementing  this 
policy. 

Charles  C.  Arbuthnot.  Western  Reserve 
University:  James  Washington  Bell, 
Northwestern  University:  Douglas  H. 
Bellemore.  Boston  University:  H.  H. 
Beneke,  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio;  Claude  L.  Benner.  Continental 
American  Life  Ins\irance  Co..  Wil- 
mington. Del.;  Ernest  L.  Bogart,  New 
York  City;  Frederick  A.  Bradford.  Le- 
high University;  Wilbur  P.  Calhoun. 
University  of  Cincinnati:  Cecil  C.  Car- 
penter. University  of  Kentucky:  Wil- 
liam W.  Cumberland.  Ladenburg. 
Thalmann  &  Co.,  New  York  City: 
James  C.  Dolley.'  the  University  of 
Texas:  D.  W.  Ellsworth.  E.  W.  Axe  & 
Co..  Inc..  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.:  Pred  R. 
Falrchild.  Yale  University:  Charles  O. 
Plchtner,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Major  B.  Pos- 
ter, Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  and 
New  York  University;  Herbert  P.  Praser. 
Swarthmors  College;  Roy  L.  Oarls, 
University  of  Southern  California: 
Alfred  P.  Haake.  Economic  Consultant. 
Park  Ridge,  ni.;  E.  C.  Harwood,  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Economic  Reeearch; 
Hudson  B.  Hastings,  Yale  University; 
WlUlam  P.  Hauhart,  Dean  Emeritus, 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
Southern  Methodist  University;  Har- 
old J.  Heck,  the  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana;  Frederick  C.  Hlcki,  Uni- 
versity of  Clnfclnnatl;  George  H.  Ho- 
bart.  High  Point  College;  John  Thorn 
Holdsworth.  the  University  of  Miami; 
Donald  L.  Kemmerer,  University  of 
lUinoU;  J.  L.  Leonard,  Harding  Col- 
lege. Searcy,  Ark.;  Bdmond  E.  Lincoln,* 
WUmlngton.  Del.;  A.  Wilfred  May.  Ex- 
ecutive Editor,  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  New  York  City; 
Boy  W.  McDonald,  Donovan,  Leisure, 
Newton.  Lumbard  h  Irvtne,  New 
York  City:  WlUlam  A.  Orton.  Smith 
OoUege;  Melchlor  Palyl,  Chicago,  ni.; 
Frank  Parker,  University  erf  Pennsyl- 
vanU;  W.  A.  Paton,  University  of 
Michigan:  Clyde  W.  Phelps.  University 
of  Southern  California:  Helen  O.  Pot- 
tar.  University  of  California;  Charles 
L.  Prathar,  the  University  ot  TtEaa; 

>  Calls  for  full  radeemabUlty  at  the  earUest 
practicable  tima. 

■Favors  ultimate  complete  oonvertlMUty 
under  Icgtslatitm  providing  for  free  convertl* 
bUlty  •  •  •  at  the  present  rate  of  $38 
an  oxince  •  •  •.  Thinks  present  world 
conditions  might  suggest  advisability  of  re- 
r^rlcting  gold  payments  in  certain  intema- 
Uonal  Uansactlona:  alao  that  it  might  be 
Wise  to  hmlt  domestic  oonvertlMIlty  ttf 
amounts,  ovsr.  s.  g..  $5,000. 
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Yonr  Child  Is  m  Danger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  most  thought-provoking 
editorial  by  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  bril- 
liant editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  of 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

He  speaks  for  an  angry  and  outraged 
people  who  are  sickened  by  the  senseless 
slaughter  in  Korea,  shocked  by  constant 
exposures  of  corruption  in  government, 
and  all  fed  up  with  global  boondoggling 
and  double  talk. 

They  are  rapidly  coming  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  United  Nations  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Communist  international 
plot  to  pillage  and  destroy  America  and 
that  UNESCO  is  an  Instrument  to  poi- 
son the  minds  of  their  children. 

I  might  add  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people,  particularly 
those  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
are  far  ahead  of  Washington  in  their 
thinking,  and  we  would  do  well  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  fact  if  we  hope  to 
escape  their  wrath  In  November. 

The  editorial  from  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
Of  May  10.  1952,  follows: 

Yout  Ckoo  Is  m  DAMon 

Most  of  us  grew  up  with  a  profound  re- 
spect for  the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Navy,  and  Marines.  We  stlU  cling  to 
that  respect.  But  there  has  developed  In 
our  national  life  a  master  attitude  by  those 
in  authority.  It  is  the  master  attitude  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  openly  proclaimed  and 
attempted  to  put  Into  complete  practice. 

UntU  FrankUn  Roosevelt  came  along  no 
President  of  the  United  States  ever  assumed 
such  an  imperious  attitude.  But  that  atti- 
tude presuming  to  make  himself  commander 
of  all  the  citiaens  percolated  into  our  mili- 
tary set-up.  We,  of  course,  have  rational 
and  able  military  men.  but  In  the  Pentagon 
we  have  the  master  type  we  have  defined  as 
the  brass  hats. 

Whenever  the  call  to  arms  came  to  defend 
otir  country  youths  used  to  voltinteer.  They 
enlisted  with  a  full  devotion.  That  was 
when  we  went  into  wars  to  win  wars.  Now 
we  deliberately  make  wars  to  lose  them. 

The  public  Indignation  against  these 
brass  hats  Is  growing.  They  need  a  good 
public  spanking  because  they  are  either  in- 

•On  condition  that  convertlblUty  Is  on  a 
gold  bar  or  bullion,  ratbcr  than  a  gold  ooin. 


competent  or  they  are  brutally  derelict  of 
duty. 

PRtrSSIAN-MANNBtED    KILrrAKISTS 

We  are  told  that  there  was  "mutiny." 
Some  of  our  fliers,  veteran  fliers,  service- 
men who  have  rendered  their  service,  and  as 
veterans  are  entitled  to  the  retirement  re- 
ward they  have  earned  have  reftised  to  go 
up  In  planes  that  are  an  exaggerated  risk. 
These  veterans,  whom  our  heel-clicking, 
strutting,  saluting  brass  hats  accused  of 
mutiny  are  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  honorable 
Americans  because  they  have  done  their  hon- 
orable service,  and  in  the  recess  between  wars 
have  assumed  life  responsibilities  that  are 
consecrated  and  command  respect. 

They  have  established  homes.  They  have 
wives  and  chUdren.  They  are  not  the  free 
agents  they  once  were  to  take  reckless  risks 
with  their  Uves. 

Now,  because  they  have  earned  their  right 
to  establish  homes,  because  they  refuse  to 
Jeopardize  those  rights,  we  have  developed 
the  "master"  type  of  Prussian  mannered 
mUltarlsts  who  ordered  those  sons  to  jaU. 
But  public  indignation  rose  and  forced  the 
bumptioiu  brass  hat  boys  to  back  down. 

ICOTKXaS,  WAKB  UP 

Tomorrow  Is  Mother's  Day,  a  day  of  worthy 
reminders.  But  the  time  has  come  when  this 
Mother's  Day  should  be  a  reminder  not  alone 
to  sons  and  daughters  but  to  the  mothers 
themselves. 

There  are  enough  mothers  In  America, 
Into  whose  hands  we  have  placed  tbe  weapon 
of  the  ballot,  to  retire  the  political  char- 
latans who  have  repudiated  the  honesties 
of  oxir  Government,  who  have  presumed  to 
be  our  masters,  fellows  who  JaU  deserving 
citizens  because  they  refuse  to  take  needlesa 
risks. 

Start  at  the  top.  l.ever  before  In  our  his- 
tory was  a  general  fired  for  attempting  to 
bring  a  war  to  victory.  While  this  murder 
war  goes  on  these  "brass  hats,"  with  ap- 
palUng  arrogance.  Insolence,  ■  and  incompe- 
tency, are  taking  out  of  our  munitions  fac- 
tories too  few  airplanes  to  meet  o\ir  national 
emergency  against  the  enemy  our  masters 
have  made.  And  the  planes  they  are  putting 
out  involve  a  much  greater  risk  than  tha 
F-51  Mustang  which  was  supposed  to  be 
about  the  hottest  airplane  which  we  fiew  in 
World  War  U. 

In  Its  place  we  have  asked  our  filers  to 
handle  a  jet-engine  job  that  Is  much  heavier 
and  faster  and  that  practically  guarantees. 
in  case  of  a  forced  landing,  to  destroy  botn 
the  plane  and  the  pilot.  Yet  these  "brus 
hata"  are  punishing  hero  sons. 

Why  are  the  risks  needed  in  the  first  placet 
The  only  war  menace  that  confronts  vu  has 
been  wUlfuUy  and  deliberately  built  by  ths 
lata  Franklin  Rooeevelt  and  the  present  Pres- 
ident. Harry  Truman  with  their  Stalin- 
minded  advisers.  On  the  arm  of  Traitor 
Hiss.  Franiain  Roosevelt  started  it  all  at 
YalU. 

XT  STABRD  AT  YALTA 

Our  poor  boys  in  Korea,  they  never 
should  have  been  sent  there.  They  suffer 
and  die  because  they  are  not  adequately 
equipped  with  defense  weapons.  And  as 
soon  as  they  return  to  the  States  on  fur- 
lough, we  are  informed  they  are  ocMnpelled 
to  sign  a  pledge  that  they  wUl  make  no  com- 
plaints about  the  shortages  that  compeUed 
their  oonuades  to  die. 

What  has  become  of  aU  the  billions  at 
dollars  that  have  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  an  adequate  supply  of  efficient  war 
weapons?  We  are  nearly  throxigh  with  2 
years  of  police  action  in  Korea.  It  could 
have  bean  prevented  before  It  began  and  It 
could  have  been  stopped  after  It  was  started. 
But  the  "t>raas  hau"  at  the  Pentagon,  Mr. 
Acheson,  Mr.  Truman,  and  General  Marshall 
wanted  to  keep  the  boys  busy  eq  they  kept 
the  war  going,  drafted  more  youtbs  and  as 
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tlM  bacards  became  greater  we  threaten  to 
Jail    them.     Infamous. 

Chiang  Kai-«hek  baa  an  army  of  0OO.OOO 
trained  soldiers.  They  are  eager  to  resist 
the  Beds  who  are  ^ehttng  xu.  But  otir  Wash- 
ington masters  claim  to  have  discovered 
■am*  «TianMni  Irregularities  with  the  Chl- 
iMse  NatlonalisU  ao  we.  who  are  saturated 
with  graft,  corruption  and  scandals,  mink- 
coat  deals,  and  every  kind  of  petty  and  mon- 
umental dishonesties,  suddenly  find  that  our 
•Onity  is  with  the  Beds.    Mothers :  Wake  up. 

tMMKM  WITH  aormrmss 
Our  whole  recent  record  reeks  with  rotten- 
ness. And  rottenness  is  not  In  keeping  with 
American  tradtions  of  honor.  Efficiency  and 
decency,  both  In  otir  civil  life  and  our  mili- 
tary operations,  is  the  American  tradition 
tfast  has  been  violated  while  church,  school, 
and  home  have  witnessed  the  moral  decay 
without  protest. 

A  pretty  little  tradition  has  developed  on 
Mother's  Day,  "Wear  a  flower  for  mother." 
But  the  sentiment  Is  shallow  that  ends  with 
the  flower  on  the  lapel  of  a  jacket.  Let 
mothers  themselves  wear  flowers  pressed 
against  their  hearts  in  token  of  a  competent 
devotion.  Let  them  unite  to  protest  and 
protect  their  sons  and  daughters  who  are 
being  jerked  out  of  their  homes,  their  school 
and  coUege  life  Jiist  because  we,  careless 
and  unthinking,  have  elected  to  exalted 
olBce  men  who  have  betrayed  us. 

We  made  Russia  what  Russia  is  today.  We 
iMtve  coddled  the  Communists  in  our  own 
country.  We  have  abused  with  Infamous 
imaar  the  men  who  have  revealed  our  foes 
at  home.  We  have  permitted  crack-pot  In- 
teUects.  teachers,  and  preachers  alike,  to 
polaon  our  minds.  So  tragically  uncompre- 
hending. And  they  woxild  not  be  able  to 
do  this  mischief  If  our  mothers  measured  up 
to  the  nobilities  of  the  sentiments  we  put 
Into  song. 

MUS8     HAT    DICTATOISHir 

The  battles  against  the  brass  hats  Infamy, 
against  the  dictator  President,  against  all 
who  presume  to  be  masters  of  the  people, 
begin  at  home.  The  mother  who  Is  worthy 
(tf  the  flower  la  the  mother  who  teaches  the 
•ttalcs  of  cttlaenablp,  the  high  responsibility 
and  privilege  of  the  ballot  in  hand.  The 
mottiar  who  la  wtnth  a  flower  makes  her 
child  aware  of  the  priceless  heritage  to  which 
hs  Is  bom.  The  mother  who  is  worth  a 
Bawet  will  teach  her  child  to  repudiate  a 
politioal  party  that  repiidlates  its  own  no- 
blUtles  and  bacomes  a  servUa  tool  of  sedl- 
tkm. 

The  mother  who  Is  worthy  <tf  a  flower, 
whatever  may  be  her  church  aflUlatlons,  will 
teach  her  child  the  de&nite  difference  of 
right  from  wrong.  And  when  mothers  make 
thoee  kinds  of  citizens  we  will  no  longer 
play  sordid  and  bloody  politics  with  the  lives 
ot  our  sosas  and  daughters. 

Moihcrs.  awake.  PoUUcs  Is  the  people's 
business.  That  is  all  that  politics  rnjnn>if 
That  Is  all  the  word  implies.  We  fathers 
have  failed.  But  you  mothers  can  prevent 
your  sons  from  being  drafted  for  needless 
wars.  Tou  can  bring  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters home.  Tou  can  keep  them  out  of  wars. 
Are  you  equal  to  mother's  duty  as  we  dedi- 
cate a  day  to  you? 


Wkat  Is  a  Gvl? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALireaNZA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  8 
I  included  in  the  RfcoRO  a  very  interest- 


ing and  intriguing  description  entitled 
"What  Is  a  Boy?".  I  mentioned  that  I 
did  not  Icnow  who  wrote  it  Several  citi- 
zens have  been  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Alan  Beck 
for  the  New  England  Life  Insurance  Co. 
and  reprinted  with  their  permission  in 
various  publications.  The  citizens  who 
wrote  to  me  were  Mr.  W.  Allen  Messier, 
past  president  of  State  Teachers  College. 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  Clive  A.  Manley.  man- 
aging editor,  Townsend  National  Week- 
ly, Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Miss  Jane  Serv- 
ice, junior  high  school,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Miss  Service,  who  is  librarian  at  the 
Sharon,  Pa..  Junior  High  School,  en- 
closed with  her  letter  a  copy  of  the  April 
1952  issue  of  Friends,  a  Chevrolet 
monthly  publication,  which  reprinted 
not  only  the  Beck  description  of  a  boy 
but  also  the  following  description  of  a 
girl: 

What  Is  a  Oibl? 
(By  Alan  Beck) 

LlUle  girls  are  the  nicest  things  that  hap- 
pen to  people.  They  are  bom  with  a  little 
bit  of  angel-shine  about  them,  and  though  it 
wears  thin  sometimes  there  is  always  enough 
left  to  lasso  your  heart — even  when  they  are 
sitting  In  the  mud  or  crying  temperamental 
tears  or  parading  up  the  street  In  mother's 
best  clothes. 

A  little  girl  can  be  sweeter  (and  badder) 
Offtener  than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  She 
can  Jitter  around,  and  stomp,  and  make 
funny  noises  that  frazzle  joui  nerves,  yet  Jiist 
when  you  open  your  mouth,  she  stands  there 
demure  with  that  special  look  In  her  eyes. 
A  girl  is  Innocence  playing  In  the  mud.  beauty 
standing  on  Its  head,  and  motherhood  drag- 
ging a  doll  by  the  foot. 

Olrla  are  available  In  five  colors — black. 
White,  red.  yellow,  or  brown.  Tet  Mother 
Nature  always  manages  to  select  your  favorite 
color  when  you  place  your  order.  They  dis- 
prove the  law  of  supply  and  demand — there 
are  millions  of  little  girls,  but  each  Is  as 
precious  as  rubles. 

Ood  borrows  from  many  creatures  to  make 
a  little  girl.  He  uses  the  song  of  a  bird,  the 
squeal  of  a  pig,  the  stubbornness  of  a  mule, 
the  antics  of  a  monkey,  the  spryness  of  a 
grasshopper,  the  curiosity  of  a  cat,  the  speed 
of  a  gazelle,  the  slyness  of  a  fox,  the  softness 
of  a  kitten,  and  to  top  it  all  off,  he  adds  the 
mysterious  mind  of  a  woman. 

A  little  girl  likes  new  shoes,  party  dresses, 
small  animals,  first  grade,  noise  makers,  the 
girl  next  door,  dolls,  make-believe,  rfonfing 
lessons,  ice  cream,  kitchens,  coloring  books, 
make-up,  cans  of  water,  going  visiting,  tea 
parties,  and  one  boy.  She  doesn't  care  so 
much  for  visitors,  boys  in  general,  large  dogs, 
hand-me-downs,  straight  chairs,  vegetablea, 
snow  suits,  or  staying  in  the  front  yard.  She 
Is  loudest  when  you  are  thinking,  Um  pret- 
tiest when  she  has  provoked  you,  the  busiest 
at  bed  time,  the  quietest  when  you  want  to 
show  her  off,  and  the  most  flirtatious  when 
she  absolutely  must  not  get  the  best  of  you 
again. 

Who  else  can  cause  you  more  grief,  Joy, 
Irritation,  satisfaction,  embarrassment,  and 
genuine  delight  than  this  combination  of 
Kve,  Salome,  and  Florence  Nlghtlngalet  She 
can  muss  up  your  home,  your  hair,  and  your 
dignity — spend  your  money,  your  time,  and 
your  temper— then  Just  when  your  patience 
is  ready  to  crack,  her  sunshine  peeks  through 
and  you've  lost  again. 

Tes,  she  is  a  nerve-racking  nuisance.  J\ut 
a  noisy  bundle  of  mischief.  But  when  your 
dreams  tumble  down  and  the  world  is  a 
mess — when  it  seems  you  are  pretty  much 
of  a  fool  after  all — she  can  make  you  a  inng 
when  she  climbs  on  yoiu*  knee  and  whis- 
pers. "I  love  you  best  of  all." 


IPR:  Sckolart  or  Propaganduts? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIMNCSOTA 

IN  IHE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVEB 

Thunday,  May  15. 1952 

ICr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcobo,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Human  Events: 

ZPR:  ScROLAts  oe  PaoPAOANmm? 
(By  William  Henry  Chamberlln) 

The  InsUtute  at  Paclllo  Relations — now 
very  much  In  the  limelight  because  of  the 
eongrea.k»al  investigation  of  Mr.  Latti- 
more's  Ideological  influence — has  a  standard 
stereotyped  form  of  self-Justlilcatlon.  Pe- 
riodically someone  from  one  of  our  seats 
of  higher  education  writes  a  letter  of  pained 
protest  to  the  New  York  Times,  depicting 
the  institute  as  an  organization  of  scholars 
In  Ivory  tomn.  solely  concerned  with  estab- 
lishing objective  truth  about  far-eastern 
conditions. 

These  men  of  learning,  so  the  stereotype 
drones  on.  were  aided  and  svistained  by  a 
board  of  trustees  of  the  most  impeccable 
character,  including  public  oOcials,  enlight- 
ened businessmen  and  asnrted  professors. 
Now  they  are  being  subjected  to  a  most 
outrageous  witch  hunt,  all  as  part  of  the 
hysteria  that  is  supposed  to  be  gripping  the 
country. 

But  this  touching  picture  of  persecuted 
and  maligned  scholars,  first  vigorously  chal- 
lenged by  Alfred  Kohlberg.  has  been  com- 
pletely demolished  by  the  fair  and  thorough 
Investigation  now  being  conducted  by  the 
McCarran  subcommittee  on  internal  secu- 
rity. The  work  of  this  body  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  fact  that  its  counsel,  Robert 
Morris,  and  its  chief  research  assistant,  Ben- 
jamin Mandel,  know  their  way  around  in 
the  mazes  of  Communist  intrigue  and  fellow- 
traveler  double-talk. 

The  subcommittee  has  proved,  not  by 
citing  gossip,  or  hearsay  or  Innuendo,  but 
on  the  basis  of  letters  and  documents  of 
unquestioned  authenticity,  supplemented  by 
the  testimony  of  leading  figures  in  the  In- 
stitute, the  following  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant facts: 

That  such  leading  figures  In  the  work  of 
the  institute  as  Owen  Lattlmor*.  Edward 
Carter,  and  Frederick  VanderbUt  FleU  were 
anything  but  objective  in  their  attitude 
toward  Chinese  communism; 

That  Owen  Lattimore  was  extremely  In- 
fluential in  shaping  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  Far  East  during  and  after  the  war: 

That  Frederick  VanderbUt  Field,  one  of  the 
sons  of  ricnes  who  bas  been  an  indefatigable 
angel  of  Communist  causes,  was  a  much 
appreciated   "sugar  daddy"  at  the  institute; 

That  an  abnormally  high  proportion  oi 
persons  who  worked  for  and  were  sponsored 
by  the  institute  were  Communist  sym- 
pathisers. 

And  this  bias  of  the  institute  cannot  be 
tamabed  off  as  Just  the  concern  of  a  few 
private  individuals  of  liberal  or  left-wing 
views.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  possessed  semi'' 
oflldal  status,  especially  during  the  war 
years.  Its  real  or  supposed  experts  were 
preferred  ft*  asslgnmenu  connected  with 
%h»  making  of  far -eastern  policy.  Sane  of 
them  served  in  various  capacitiss  in  the 
occupation  of  Japan. 

Lattimore  held  such  responsible  posts  as 
adviser  to  Chiang  Kal-«hek  and  director  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  OWL  The 
Investigation  has  brought  out  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt  a  close  parallelism  between 
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Lattlmore's  thinking  on  the  postwar  treat- 
ment of  Japan  ar.d  Acheaon's. 

John  Carter  Vincent,  a  most  important 
far-eastern  policy  shaper  in  the  State  De- 
partment in  1946  and  subsequent  years,  was 
a  member  of  the  bocu-d  of  trustees  of  the 
IPR.  There  were  many  other  close  links 
between  the  Institute  and  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Here  is  an  uncontested  letter,  written  by 
Lattimore,  editor  for  many  years  of  the  in- 
stitute's organ.  Pacific  AiSalrs,  to  Edward 
Carter,  secretary  general  of  the  organization, 
dated  July  10.  1938: 

"I  think  that  you  are  pretty  cagey  in 
ttu^ing  over  so  much  of  the  China  section 
of  the  inquiry  to  Asiatictis,  Han  Seng  and 
Chi.  [Three  Chinese  associated  with  the 
Institute  subsequently  turned  out  to  be 
Communists  or  Communist  sympathizers,  a 
not  uncommon  characteristic  of  institute 
collaborators.  I  They  will  bring  out  the  ab- 
solutely essential  radical  aspects,  but  can  be 
depended  on  to  do  it  with  the  right  touch. 
*  *  *  For  China,  my  htinch  is  that  It 
will  pay  to  keep  the  official  Chinese  Com- 
mimist  position,  far  enough  not  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  same  label,  but  enough  ahead 
of  the  active  Chinese  liberals  to  be  notice- 
able." 

Does  this  suggest  the  Ivory-tower-schol- 
arshlp  post  which  Lattimore  likes  to  assume 
when  under  flre?  Or  Is  it  a  pretty  clear 
Indication  of  a  purpose  to  utilize  the  re- 
sources and  prestige  of  the  institute  for 
propaganda,  pointed  in  a  definite  direction? 

Considering  that  Lattimore,  in  his  Ordeal 
by  Slander,  drapes  himself  in  the  protec- 
tive cloak  not  only  of  the  objective  scholar, 
but  of  the  antl-Comraunist.  It  Is  remark- 
able bow  often  he  turns  up  taking  positions 
which  could  scarcely  be  dlspleulng  to  Com- 
munists, Soviet  or  Chinese.  The  interro- 
gation of  Mr.  Eugene  Dooman,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sections  of  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings,  emphasizes  Lattlmore's  advo- 
cacy of  the  dethronement  of  the  Japanese 
emperor. 

Now.  the  elimination  of  the  Imperial  sys- 
tem, coming  after  a  military  defeat,  would 
have  seemed  better  calculated  to  promote 
the  triumph  of  communism  in  Japan  than 
any  step  the  United  States  could  have  taken. 

It  Is  often  forgotten  that  there  was  a 
Pauley  plan  for  deindustrlalilcng  Japan 
which,  had  It  been  put  into  effect,  would 
have  been  Just  about  as  disastrous  for  the 
prospects  of  a  .itable  Japanese  economy  and 
a  tolerable  Japanese  standard  of  living  as 
the  Morgenthaii  plan  was  for  Germany.  Mr. 
Pauley  was  more  at  home  in  grain  and  oil 
speculation  than  In  the  intricacies  of  orien- 
tal economics. 

Who  was  one  of  his  chief  advisers  in  draft- 
ing the  report,  which  proixised  to  dismantle 
Japan's  industries  and  transfer  large  chunks 
of  it  bodily  to  China,  the  Philippines  and 
other  countries?  The  following  excerpt  from 
the  questioning  of  Owen  Lattimore  gives  the 
answer: 

"Ut.  ICoaais.  What  part  did  you  play  In  the 
preparation  of  the  report  of  that  (Pauley] 
mission? 

"Mr.  LATmcoiiK.  I  helped  to  draft  the  re- 
port in  Tokyo. 

"Mr,  MoKxis.  To  what  extent  did  you  help? 

"Mr.  LATTiMotx.  Quite  largely." 

It  is  remarkable  how  often  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  self-proclaimed  objective 
scholar,  Owen  Lattimore,  coincide  with  a 
very  definite  political  trend,  the  nature  of 
which  was  Indicated  by  Louis  Budenz  in  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee: 

"His  I  Lattlmore's!  position  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Communist  Party  was  a  very 
Important  one.  It  was  particularly  str eased 
in  the  political  bureau  (highest  leadership 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party  |  that  his 
great  value  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  oould 
bring  the  emphasis  In  support  of  Soviet 
policy  in  language  which  was  non-Soviet. 
And  they  consider  that  a  very  valuable  asset." 


Mr.  Edward  Carter,  for  mimy  years  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  institute,  in  his  testi- 
mony, was  brought  to  admit  two  incidents 
which  cast  a  most  revealing  light  on  that 
atmosphere  of  unbiased,  nonpartisan,  objec- 
tive scholarship  that  was  supposed  to  prevail 
in  the  institute.  One  of  Mr.  Carter's  extra- 
ctirricular  activities  in  1941  was  pulling 
strings  in  Washington  to  obtain  for  "sugar 
daddy"  Field  a  commission  in  the  United 
States  Intelligence  Service.  Carter  wrote  to 
Field : 

"I  want  your  unusual  gifts  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  during  the  emergency." 

What  were  these  "unusual  gifts"?  Let 
Field  answer  this  question,  with  a  typical 
excerpt  from  an  article  which  he  contributed 
to  the  Communist  magazine.  Political  Affairs, 
in  January  1949: 

"A  special  resp>onBlbmty  devolves  upon 
American  Communists.  The  China  issue 
presents  a  signal  opportunity  to  deal  a 
mlghtly  blow  at  the  fortress  of  world  reac- 
tion. The  opportunity  and  the  power  exist  to 
smash  American  Imperialist  plans  for  China." 

This  and  many  similar  citations  from  the 
published  works  of  Frederick  VanderbUt 
Field  are  calculated  to  suggest  that,  wher- 
ever his  place  in  the  late  emergency  may 
have  been.  It  was  not  in  the  Intelligence 
Service  or  In  any  sensitive  agency  of  tlie 
United  Sutes  Government,  which  Mr.  Field 
avowedly  considered  "the  fortress  of  world 
reaction." 

The  other  incident  shows  vividly  the  kind 
of  China  expert  who  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Institute.  One.  Israel  Epstein,  char- 
acterized by  Elizabeth  Bentley  in  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  as  "a  member  of 
the  Russian  secret  police  for  many  years  in 
China."  in  1947  published  a  book,  violently 
pro-Communist  in  tone,  entitled  "The  Un- 
finished Revolution  In  China."  It  was  pub- 
lished, significantly,  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.. 
then  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Angus 
Cameron,  a  man  with  a  long  list  of  affiiia- 
tions  with  organizations  on  the  Attorney 
General's  subversive  list.  Mr.  Cameron  re- 
signed a  few  months  ago,  following  a  bril- 
liant exposure  of  Little.  Brown's  long  list  of 
Red  books  by  Coimterattack. 

Mr.  Carter  made  himself  head  of  an  infor- 
mal promotion  committee  to  see  that  Ep- 
stein's book  would  reach  the  right  people. 
Here  is  what  he  wrote  to  the  publicity  di- 
rector of  Little,  Brown  *  Co. : 

"I  think  it's  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  you  devise  some  means  of  getting  it 
read  at  an  early  date  among  others  by 
Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall,  Senators 
Vandenberg,  Morse,  and  Ives;  John  Foster 
Dulles,  and  John  Carter  Vincent,  of  the  State 
Department.  •  •  •  I  have  another  sug- 
gestion to  make.  Tb*  book  is  so  full  of  pro- 
found understanding  and  admiration  of  the 
Chinese  people  that  I  think  It  Is  equaUy 
important  to  find  ways  and  means  of  getting 
a  wide  circulation  in  China." 

Any  doubt  as  to  where  Epstein  stands,  or 
stood,  was  dispelled  when  be  turned  up  in 
Red  China  during  the  Korean  war,  con- 
tributing to  the  Dally  Worker  an  article 
which  blackguarded  the  United  States  In  the 
beat  Pravda  style  and  eulogized  the  Chinese 
Reds  who  were  trying  to  exterminate  the 
American  forces  in  Korea. 

Perhaps  the  individual  high  light  of  the 
investigation  was  the  testimony  of  Eugene 
Dooman.  one  of  the  ablest  diplomats  who 
ever  served  this  country  in  Tokyo,  a  man 
who  possessed  the  unusual  qualification  of 
having  completely  mastered  the  dUDcult  Jap- 
anese language.  Dooman's  story  of  how 
Acheson,  John  Carter  Vincent,  and  lesser  fig- 
ures In  the  diplomatic  command  tried  to 
carry  out  a  left-wing  revolution  in  Japan, 
with  Lattimore  as  braintruster  in  the  back- 
ground, is  fascinating.  So  is  his  account  of 
how  General  Marshall  stymied,  in  May  1945, 
the  publication  of  an  American  ofllcial  state- 
ment that  the  Japanese  people  would  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  the  imperial  system,  if  they 


desired.  Had  peace  with  Japan,  on  this  ba- 
sis, been  concluded  In  May  or  June,  the  whole 
Soviet  intervention  in  Manchuria  might  well 
have  been  averted. 

Dooman's  testimony  was  disgracefully  ne- 
glected In  press  reporting  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

The  McCarran  sut>commlttee  has  presented 
In  full  detail  the  case  history  of  an  organi- 
zation which  seemed  to  be  pursuing  a  worthy 
objective  and  doubtless  attracted  the  sup- 
port of  many  Individuals  of  good  faith,  but 
which  was,  in  many  ways,  exploited  for 
ptirpoaes  distinctly  harmfxil  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  far  eastern 
affairs.  It  Is  fascinating  reading;  but  few 
individuals  possess  the  time  and  patience  to 
go  through  the  volumes  of  a  congressional 
investigation.  A  pamphlet  summarizing  the 
outstanding  facts  brought  out  in  this  im- 
portant and  well-conducted  Investigation  ^ 
would  be  a  public  service. 


Leber's  Tobia  Offers  Seond  Advice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEa 

Thursday,  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  nut 
too  often  that  Republicans  find  it  pos- 
sible to  approve  the  official  words  uttered 
by  the  spokesmen  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. This  week,  however.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Maurice  Tobln  offered 
some  words  of  wisdom  to  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America. 
He  said  that  industry  and  labor  must 
solve  their  business  problems  without  be- 
ing coddled  by  the  Government. 

In  its  Implications,  this  counsel  echoes 
the  observation  made  years  ago  by  the 
late  Samuel  Oompers  who  insisted  that 
the  greatest  crime  which  any  business 
could  commit  against  its  employees  is  a 
failure  to  earn  a  profit.  Too  often  today, 
both  business  management  and  labor 
organizations  have  felt  that  they  need 
not  solve  their  problems  on  their  own, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  might  always 
resort  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
help.  This  has  created  the  delusion  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  underwrite 
the  whole  econdmy  of  the  Nation  by  some 
magic  formula  divorced  from  produc- 
tion and  sales.  Labor  and  management 
should  discard  this  notion.  They  must 
exert  every  possible  effort  to  solve  their 
problems  on  their  own.  Self-reliance 
made  this  country.  Dependence  upoa 
Washington  endangers  it. 


My  Son  John 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CAurosNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28.  1952 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  privilege  of  viewing  a 
great  motion  picture  entitled  "My  Seal 
John."    It  was  directed,  produced,  an4. 
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anthored  by  one  of  our  countzy's  most 
outstanding  Amertcann,  Mr.  Leo  llc- 
Carey. 

My  Son  John  dramatically  point*  op 
th?  great  danger  facing  our  ooontry  dur- 
ing tliese  critical  days.  It  tells  in  simple 
terms  how  the  Commtmists,  through 
their  subversive  tactics,  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  our  freedoms.  Above 
ail,  this  picture  helps  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion which  so  many  Americans  have 
asked  In  recent  years:  "How  can  any 
American  aid  the  Conununist  cause?" 

Mr.  McCarey  has  rendered  an  out- 
standing service  to  our  country  through 
the  production  of  this  great  motion  pic- 
ture. I  hope  that  every  family  in  our 
country  will  have  an  opportimity  to  see 
My  Son  John. 


8mU 


ExnavsiON  op  remarks 
HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MJCHICAIT 

nV  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1952 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
oaall-buiineas  men  of  this  country  have, 
within  recent  years,  effectuated  aome 
very  floe  busiDess  organiwtioDS. 
Throogh  these  organizations  the  group 
of  important  dtiaens  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  effectively. 
It  la  good  to  have  their  suggestl<ms  and 
QpiniooB  from  time  to  time  on  the  highly 
controversial  and  far-reaching  proposals 
which  are  submitted  to  the  Coogreas  and 
which  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Etouse  in 
the  form  of  introduced  UUs  and  reso- 

Beeently  an  opinioa  w<ia  expressed 
which  will  prove  of  interest  to  many  of 
these  business  firms,  and  I  have  re- 
quested permlsBioii  to  Introduce  an  an- 
Douncement  of  this  opinion  and  now 
submit  it  for  the  Raooas: 


taa.  Smau. 

Maw's  Aasocunow, 
MvnsUm,  IIL.  Mmrch  24.  IK2. 
i:  I'm  sure  fou  will  be  glad 
to  JcBow  tbat  our  ■wocUtton  won  ita  sxilt  for 
llbd  against  tlie  National  Federation  of  Small 
Btistness,  Inc.,  and  its  socoessor  eoi potation, 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Biulneaa.  Inc.  The  ease  was  decided  by  a 
jtiry  In  United  States  dlstrftct  court.  Waah- 
incton.  D.  C.  on  Tuesday.  Mareti  IS.  1863. 

Our  case  against  the  federatiosi.  as  re- 
ported to  you  in  the  Augxut  1949  Issue  of 
PulUng  Together,  was  based  on  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Joe  Ooldstone  on  February  3.  1949, 
on  stationery  of  tbe  United  States  Senate 
by  Charles  A.  Monay,  admlnLstrattve  assist- 
ant to  bis  father.  Senator  Jabies  E.  MtTaaAT. 
Democrat.  Mootatta.  in  wiiich  be  stated  that. 
"The  National  Small  Buslnetis  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, which  you  have  been  looking  Into, 
is  a  eompleCe  phony.  It  to  our  underrtand- 
Ing  that  It  Is  financed  primarily  by  the  Na- 
tional  Association  ot  Manufacturers."  When 
we  foond  out  alxiut  tiUs  letter,  we  gave  Mr. 
Murray  his  choice  of  making  a  retraction  or 
being  sued  for  libel.  He  retracted  these 
statements  and  apologiaed  for  having  made 
them. 

Mr.  Murray  gave  a  duplicate  original  of  his 
letter  to  Ooldstone  to  the  federation,  and 
C.  Wilson  Harder,  federatton  president,  had 


it  photostated  and  sent  to  federation  repra- 
sentetlves  f or  ase  in  their  tales  kits. 

Our  assnrlatiop  had  previously  taken  a  lot 
at  abuse  from  the  federation  and.  so  far  as 
tlie  trustees  were  concerned,  circulation  of 
the  Murray  letter  was  the  last  straw.  There 
Is  only  one  remedy  when  you  are  up  against 
an  organization  which  has  atisolutely  no  re- 
gard for  truth  or  fact,  so  in  February  1950 
we  filed  suit  for  libel  against  the  federation 
in  the  Federal  court  In  Washington.  D.  C. 
We  weren't  Interested  In  monetary  damages. 
Our  sole  Interest  was  In  clearing  the  good 
name  of  oar  association.  Our  case  went  to 
trial  before  a  Jury  in  Judge  Jennings  Bailey's 
court  on  March  10.  1953. 

In  considering  the  testimony  presented  to 
this  case  tlM  Jury  had  four  defendants  before 
it:  National  Federation  of  Small  Business, 
Inc.;  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc.;  C.  Wilson  Harder,  of  San 
Mateo.  Calif.,  president  of  both  corporations: 
Ed  Wlmmer.  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Tice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  public  relations  for  both 
corporat  ions . 

In  his  opening  statement  to  the  jury  our 
Washington  counsel.  Robert  J.  Hawkins,  who 
was  assisted  In  trying  the  case  by  our  gen- 
eral counsel.  J.  Raymond  Tiffany,  stated  that 
we  were  not  Interested  In  damages  but  rather 
were  seeldng  vindication. 

The  case  was  completed  on  March  18  by 
the  Jury,  bringing  In  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Men's  Association 
against  each  of  the  four  defendants  and 
awarded  our  aasodatlon  nominal  damages 
against  each  defendant. 

A  lil>el  suit  is  a  dllBcxilt.  mean,  and  vlctous 
thing  at  best  and  Is  sotnetltlng  which  should 
be  avoided  if  at  all  possible.  It.  bowevsr. 
wasnt  possible  to  avoid  tt  in  this  ease  stnee 
the  federation  continued  to  spread  tite  libel- 
ous statements  even  after  Murray,  who  made 
these  statements,  had  admitted  ttiey  were 
not  true  and  had  apologised  to  oar  mbo- 
clation  for  making  tbem.  So.  having  the 
com  age  of  otir  convictions,  we  went  Into 
court  and  the  Jury  gave  us  the  complete 
vindication  we  sought. 
Sincerely. 

Db  Witt  Kmrv, 

FresMefic. 


The  Ubraries  Say  Propaffaa4a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 


IN  "ms 


rnxmos 

OF  RI^R 


Tacjday,  May  20,  1952 

Mr.  VELOe.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd,  I 
want  to  can  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  very  well-written  article  by  Mr.  Corner 
Bath,  editor  of  the  Peoria  Star  News- 
paper in  Peoria.  HL.  entitled  "The  U- 
braries  Buy  Propaganda."  and  appearing 
In  Uie  May  19  issue  of  the  Freeman 
magazine : 

Trb  TiTiBswTH  But  PaorAOsjraa 


(By  Oamer  Bath) 

In  Movember  1090,  Xenophon  P.  Smith, 
Ubrarian  of  the  PearU  (lU.)  Public  Library, 
ortteed  the  purchaae  at  the  United  Nations 
film.  Of  Human  Rights,  for  drculatloa  by 
his  audio-visnal  department.  In  doing  so. 
he  started  Peoria's  second  bitter  controversy 
In  leas  than  S  years,  involving  both  *«<«—'> 
and  an  embarrassed  library  board. 

The  question  angry  Peorlans  are  debating 
la,  "Should  the  tltarary  spend  public  funds  (or 
subversive  propaganda  films,  since  by  doli^ 
so  It  acts  aa  the  local  agent  for  the  propa- 
gandists?" 


Ubrarian  Smith  says  that  to  deny  the 
people  the  prtvUege  of  seeing  such  IIUbs 
would  be  censorship.  Anether  librarian. 
Ralph  A.  Ulvellng.  director  of  the  Detroit 
Pxiblic  Library,  stated  the  issue  in  a  different 
way  before  the  Illinois  Summer  Educational 
Conference  at  the  Unlwslty  of  IlllnoU  la 
June  1961.    He  said: 

"This  Is  an  Ideological  war  where  propa- 
ganda, good  and  bad,  is  given  Importance 
second  only  to  military  strategy.  Thus  pub- 
He  libraries  In  their  role  aa  dlasemlnatora  of 
ideas  are  confronted  with  a  basic  problem, 
for  the  earliest  and  still  most  fundamental 
duty  of  the  librarian  Is  selecting  books  for 
the  reading  public,  actual  and  potential. 

*Tt  la  Inevitable  that  long  years  of  think- 
ing and  professional  dlscusalon  on  this  activ- 
ity should  have  evolved  a  cods  of  princtplea 
which  Is  deep-seated,  namely,  "Hiat  there 
should  be  the  fullest  practicable  provision 
of  nuiterlAl  presenting  all  points  of  view  con- 
cerning the  problems  and  Issues  of  our  time, 
international,  national  and  local.'  The 
usual  Interpretation  of  this — no  eensorshlp 
of  reading  materials — keeps  open  Important 
channels  for  one  of  the  enemy's  Important 
weapons  at  warfare,  propaganda.  Par 
months  I  have  thought  of  the  Incompata- 
blll^  of  this  library  policy  with  my  obli- 
gation as  an  American  cltlaen  and  with  the 
obligation  of  the  institution  I  represent, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Oovemment  itself." 

The  principle  quoted  by  Mr.  Ulvellng  Is 
taken  from  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation's Library  Bill  of  Rights.  In  I^ebru- 
ary  Ifl&l.  the  assoctatlofl  declared  that  the 
principles  applying  to  reading  matter  in  Ube 
Library  Bill  of  Rights  should  henccfortn 
apply  to  all  materials  iised  by  Uhrarles.  The 
protecting  wing  of  the  assocUtion  was  thus 
extended  over  propaganda  films. 

An  important  diflercnca  between  propa- 
gaadft  «B  flim  and  on  the  printed  page  has 
been  clearly  brought  out  Ui  the  Peoria  con- 
troveray.  Ilie  film  is  a  mors  subtle  and  ef- 
fective Instrument  for  the  purpose.  Bead 
Communist  propaganda  and  you  are  likely 
to  read  arlUcally.  Watch  a  skillfully  pro- 
duced propaganda  film  and  you  are  relaxed 
and  uncrlUcaL  Tour  mind  Is  open  to  subtle 
iiigfssttnns  which  are  f ortlAed  by  the  emo- 
tionsl  impact  of  weU-efaoaaa  susUc.  After 
you  Iiave  rssd  Ooaomunlst  iwnp^antls.  yo« 
probably  know  what  Ideas  you  have  enoouA- 
tersd.  When  you  finish  seeing  a  propaganda 
liai.  you  may  be  quite  uaavars  of  the  Idias 
that  have  been  slipped  into  your  mind, 
nn  oomtxTWirr  is  saooaea 

The  vanguard  of  the  opposition  to  propa- 
ganda fflms  In  Peoria  Is  the  local  post  of  ths 
American  Legion.  It  Is  supported  by  the 
Peoria  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tlie 
United  Veterans  Council,  and  the  momtng 
newspaper,  the  Peoria  Star.  Supporting  Li- 
brarian Smith's  position  are  the  Peoria  Min- 
isterial Association  and  the  evening  news- 
paper, the  Peoria  Journal. 

The  Legion  post  has  been  aggressive  bat 
prudent  in  its  long  campaign  against  sul>- 
verslon.  Here  is  an  example  of  how  It  has 
operated: 

In  1948  the  United  Farm  Squlpment  and 
Machinery  Workers  of  America  tied  up  the 
big  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  plant  with  a 
strike.  Paxil  Ferrln.  attorney  and  former  FBI 
agent,  was  Invited  to  address  a  Legion  meet- 
ing. He  named  two  omcers  of  the  union  as 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  told  of 
their  association  with  the  down-State  Illi- 
nois organiser  for  the  party.  Newspapers 
played  up  the  speech  and  It  was  considered 
the  greatest  single  factor  In  the  subsequent 
victory  of  a  rival  union  in  a  plant  election,  a 
victory  which  eliminated  the  Communist 
oOcers. 

A  fragment  from  the  history  of  the  Peoria 
Ministerial  Association  la  also  Uliualnatlag. 
In  1947  the  association  took  a  public  stand 
In  wbat  was  known  as  the  Bobesop  Incldsafc 
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Peorlans  had  so  successfully  boycotted  the 
advance  ticket  Hale  for  a  Paul  Robeson  con- 
cert that  the  singer's  manager  canceled  It. 
The  ministerial  association  voted  to  invite 
Robeson  to  come  to  Peoria  and  speak  from 
any  pulpit  he  might  chooee.  Robeson  did 
not  accept. 

Peoria's  first  (ontroversy  over  films  In  the 
public  library  bogan  in  the  summer  of  1950. 
Librarian  Smith  had  added  the  fllnu.  Broth- 
erhood of  Man,  Boundary  Lines,  and  Peoples 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  the  audiovisual  catalog. 
The  Legion  obj(!Cted  on  various  counts  to 
each  film  and  declared  tiiat  the  three,  as  a  set.  - 
were  subversive.  Smith  vigorously  defended 
the  fllnu. 

After  a  dispute  of  several  weeks,  however, 
the  librarian  on  his  own  initiative  took 
Brotherhood  of  Man  out  of  circtilation,  or- 
dering that  It  be  shown  only  to  bona  fide 
students  of  propaganda.  The  library  board 
approved  and  also  ordered  that  the  other  two 
films  be  shown  only  In  the  library  auditorium 
unier  the  supervision  of  a  library  official. 
The  compromise  did  not  please  everyone  but 
It  stopped  the  fight.  Then  within  3  months 
Librarian  Smith  t>tarted  a  more  bitter  one  by 
buying  Of  Human  Righta. 

This  Aim  does  a  forthright  selling  Job  for 
ths  U.  N.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  More  important,  it  indirectly  In- 
fiuences  opinion  in  favor  of  the  U.  N.  Draft 
Covenant  on  Hunuui  Rights.  Public  opin- 
ion will  be  the  deciding  factor  if  and  when 
that  document  Is  completed,  adopted  by  the 
U.  N.  General  Assembly,  and  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Senau  for  ratlficaUon. 

In  Its  first  13  montiis  of  circulation  in 
Peoria,  the  film  a  as  seen  by  about  1,300  per- 
sons, mostly  members  of  church  and  school 
groups  and  civic  clubs.  No  one  saw  anything 
wrong  in  It.  Near  ths  end  of  that  time  Li- 
brarian Smith  gave  it  a  showing  before  the 
Rotary  Club,  and  the  trouble  started.  One 
Rotarlan  protested  vlgoroxisly. 

A  few  weeks  later,  C.  Wayland  Brooks,  of 
Chicago,  former  United  States  Senator  from 
IlllnoU,  addressed  the  Rotary  Club  on  the 
U.  N.  Covenant.  He  explained  ttxat  civil 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Covenant  were  lim- 
ited as  compared  with  those  guaranteed  by 
the  American  Bill  of  RlgbU;  pointed  out 
that.  If  rallfled,  tlie  Covenant  would  become 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  (under  art. 
VI  of  the  Constitution) :  and  warned  that  we 
might  be  surrendering  our  broad  constitu- 
tional liberties  for  lesser  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  D.  N.  document. 

It  was  the  Legion  post  that  sharply  focused 
public  attention  on  the  issue.  The  Legion's 
Americanism  conunlttee  borrowed  the  film 
lor  a  showing  and  ioTlted  two  speakers  to 
comment  on  It. 

One  was  the  Reverend  Edward  D.  Gates, 
minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Peoria.  His  analysis  corresponds  with  that 
of  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Gates  warned  that  our 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  religion,  our 
right  to  trial  by  Jury,  our  right  to  own  prop- 
erty and  other  rights  woxild  be  imperiled  if 
the  Covenant  were  ratified.  Later  hla  views 
on  the  Covenant  were  broadcast  to  the  Nation 
by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

The  other  speaker  was  Dr.  Nicholas 
Nyaradi,  former  Minister  of  Finance  of  Hun- 
gary, author  of  the  recently  published  book. 
My  Ringside  Sest  in  Moscow,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Bradley  University 
In  Peoria.  Dr.  Nyaradi  said  that  the  film  fol. 
lowed  the  Communist  Party  line  and  con- 
stituted propaganda  "of  the  most  dangerous 
kind."  He  revealed  two  subtle  devices  in 
it.  First,  tt  shows  Nazi  atrocity  scenes  (but 
no  Communist  atrocities) ,  implying  that  the 
Nazi  type  of  totalitarianism  was  the  greatest 
menace  to  human  freedom  in  the  modern 
world.  Second,  it  pictures  racial  discrimina- 
tion only  in  the  United  States,  subtly  telling 
Amerloans  that  they  need  the  Covenant  noore 
than  any  other  nation. 

The  Legion  condemned  the  film  as  subver- 
■iTe.    It  asked  the  library  board  to  "refrain 


from  purchasing  films  propagandizing  Issues 
detrimental  to  the  general  welfare,"  and  re- 
quested that  propaganda  films  already  pur- 
diased  be  labeled  as  propaganda.  The 
Peoria  Ministerial  Association  struck  back. 
At  a  special  meeting,  clergymen  called  the 
Legion  "an  elite  group,"  trying  to  practice 
"thought  control"  and  "censorship."  The 
association  officially  deplored  restrictions  on 
library  films  "because  we  feel  that  the  Amer- 
ican principle  of  freedom  is  thereby  en- 
dangered." 

Kirraa  ths  LisaABiAif  of  congress 

At  that  crucial  time,  a  little  group  support- 
ing the  librarian  maneuvered  the  Peoria  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling  Club  and  the  Peoria 
League  of  Women  Voters  into  Joint  sponsor- 
ship of  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Luther  Evans, 
Librarian  of  Congress.  As  an  employee  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  before  coming  to 
Peoria.  Librarian  Smith  had  lieen  associated 
with  Dr.  Evans  for  3  years. 

Dr.  Evans'  speech  was  an  eloquent  defense 
of  the  U.  N.  Covenant.  And  in  a  newspaper 
interview  he  declared  that  he  had  come  to 
Peoria  for  the  express  purpose  of  reviewing 
the  Ubrary  controversy.  He  looked  upon  It 
"with  alarm."  He  urged  that  "public- 
spirited  citizens  assert  themselves  against 
increasing  thought  control."  He  was  con- 
ceded to  be  heavy  artUlery  for  Smith's  side. 
But  some  Peorlans  are  wondering  if  it  is  a 
proper  function  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
to  go  about  the  country  "reviewing"  public 
library  controversies.  Members  of  Congress 
might  ask  the  same  question. 

One  of  the  best  analyses  of  the  controversy 
was  written  by  Msgr.  Robert  Peters,  editor 
of  the  Catholic  newspaper,  the  Register: 

"The  library  cannot  buy  all  the  books  or 
films  that  are  made.  Someone  must  make 
a  selection  out  of  the  many  films  offered  for 
sale.  •  •  •  The  Peoria  question  comes 
down  to  the  problem  of  who  should  make 
the  decision.  •  •  •  But  whoever  gets 
the  Job  can  not  argue  that  intellectual  free- 
dom gives  him  or  them  the  right  to  select 
what  he  or  they  want.  •  •  •  If  the  city 
In  general  disagrees  often  eno\igh  with  the 
Judgment  of  the  individual  or  the  board. 
then  the  city  in  conscience  is  bound  to  get 
another  librarian  or  board." 

This  spiked  the  librarian's  plea  for  "th* 
right  of  the  individual  to  exercise  his  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  choice."  Only  in  a  li- 
brary that  contains  everything  do  patrons 
enjoy  such  freedom.  The  patron  of  the  av- 
erage library  must  choose  from  what  the 
librarian  decides  to  Iniy. 

The  library  board  decided  on  a  compro- 
mise. It  ordered  that  the  four  films  in  ques- 
tion and  all  questionable  films  to  be  pur- 
chased be  exhibited  before  all  interested 
groups;  that  each  group  might  submit  writ- 
ten approval  or  disapproval;  and  that  all 
such  comments  be  attached  to  the  films  so 
that  borrowers  might  have  easy  access  to 
them. 

Like  the  first  compromise,  this  was  gen- 
erally accepted  as  a  workable  tenip>orary 
solution.  Smith,  however,  denounced  It  as 
"labeling."  a  word  to  which  the  American 
Library  Association  has  attached  nasty  con- 
notations. The  Ubrary  txMud  is  now  strug- 
gling with  the  more  dilBcult  problem  of 
working  out  a  permanent  policy  governing 
the  selection  of  all  Ubrary  materials. 

The  fight  Is  not  over,  nor  is  It  Just  an 
ordinary  community  dispute.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Intellectual  Freedom  of  the  American 
Library  Association  is  expected  to  Intervene 
in  Smith's  behalf.  This  committee's  Job  la 
to  uphold  the  Ubrary  BlU  of  Rights.  Its 
chairnum  is  David  K.  Berninghausen.  librar- 
ian of  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City.  It  Is 
financed  partly  by  a  recent  grant  of  $15,000 
from  The  Field  Foundation,  Inc.,  whose 
latest  report  states  that  the  money  was  given 
to  "combat  suppression  of  intellectual  free- 
dom" by  "self-appointed  pressure  groups'* 
and  "self -styled  patriots.'* 


The  Library  BlU  of  Rights  utterly  Ig- 
nores  propaganda  as  a  Ubrary  problem.  It  Is 
concerned  mainly  with  establishing  profes- 
sional librarians  as  the  only  competent 
Judges  of  what  are  proper  library  materials. 
The  Committee  on  Intellectual  Freedom  is 
the  rescue  party  for  librarians  whose  Judg- 
ment gets  them  in  trouble  with  their  com- 
munities. Let  any  group  challenge  a  librar- 
ian's Judgment,  and  it  may  be  sure  that  the 
Committee  on  Intellectual  Freedom  wiU 
brand  It.  before  the  evidence  is  In,  as  "vol- 
untary censors,*-'  "a  self-appointed  pressure 
group"  or  "self-styled  patrloU." 

Librarian  Smith  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized that  Peorlans  who  have  objected  to  the 
four  films  must  be  wrong,  because  these 
films  are  in  public  libraries  aU  over  the 
country  and  nowhere  but  Peoria  has  there 
been  any  objection.  But  It  is  equally  pos- 
sible that  i}eople  of  other  cities  are  not  yet 
aware  that  their  public  libraries  are  circu- 
lating propaganda  films.  The  first  require- 
ment of  good  propaganda  is  that  It  be  not 
easUy  recognized. 

The  chances  are  that  subversive  propa- 
ganda In  film  form  has  infiltrated  many 
American  public  libraries.  If  the  people  of 
other  cities  have  been  complacently  una- 
ware of  it.  they  may  wake  up  on  learning 
what  has  happened  in  Peoria. 


HokuB  u  Africnltiirg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  anssocai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1952 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoro  an  editorial  from 
a  recent  Issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  entitled  "Hokum  in  Agriculture." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  f  oUows : 

HOKXTM   nr  AGXICtrLTUBE 

President  Truman  likes  the  old  a(}age  that 
the  best  defense  is  a  good  offense. 

Only,  the  way  he  does  it,  it  is  more  than 
obvious. 

Mr.  Truman  had  occasion  yesterday  to 
hand  out  some  awards  to  employees  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  for  the  good  work 
they  had  done. 

Then,  whUe  praising  these  employees,  he 
proceeded  to  humUiate  them  by  using  the 
occasion  to  defend,  or  shield,  the  wMe- 
spread  scandals  which  have  cropped  up  in 
this  Department.  Scandals  which  the  De- 
partment consistently  has  tried  to  cover  up 

or  minimize.  Scandals  which  never  would 
have  been  plowed  up  had  it  not  been  for  alert 
congressional  comcnlttees. 

The  President  takes  the  attitude  that  any 
criticism  of  the  Department  is  a  criticism  of 
the  farm  program.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
the  farm  program,  the  criticism  has  not  been 
aimed  at  it — but  at  the  dishonesty  in  its  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Truman  built  up  a  shock  of  chaff,  and 
then  knocked  it  down.  He  said  any  idea 
that  the  farm  program  is  socialism  is  ho- 
kum. And  he  implied  that  the  headlines  of 
wrongdoing  in  the  Department  also  were 
hokum. 

But  thtrt  Is  no  hokum  In  tht  revelations 
which  so  far  Indicate  some  SS.OOO.OOO  In 
shortages  in  the  Government's  grain  storage 
program. 

There  was  no  hokum  In  the  way  the  Agri- 
culture Department  neglected  stored  pain  to 
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point    vlMre    huge    quuitities    oC    It 

Tbere  «••  no  hokum  about  the  Isyitttea 
eotton  broker  who  got  Inaide  ttpa  fro^  • 
Depertoaent  emploree  •■  to  wben  the  Qow- 
U  woaJd  be  buying  eottoa  at  high 

There  was  no  hoknm  In  the  dlKloBare  that 
tbe  Agriculture  Department  iBaeed  etx  grain 
eteratote  from  private  uwuete  for  gSSLJMIO 
and  then  paid  tlM  aame  owners  iM».000  to 
•tore  (rain  In  them. 

IlMn  vaa  no  hokum  in  the  way  a  mnih 
room  company.  ipeerheectBd  by  a  itfleeiwii  I 
potttftetan.  laaaed  Oovamment  ledUttaB  trom 
the  War  Aaaets  Admlnleteatlon  ai^  a  few 
daya  later  laaaed  the  same  facllltlee  back  to 
the  Agriculture  Department  for  many  tlmea 
the  original  rentaL 

When  It  comes  to  hokum  eteiybudy  Is  out 
Ot  step  but  Harry. 


Hob.  Ma  Martkall  Bvtier,  of  Marykad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HERMAN  WELXER 

or   IDABO 

IN  THE  8ENATK  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Tueadaw.  Maw  20.  1952 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  faaye  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "New  Senior  Senator."  published 
In  the  Annapolis  Krenlnc  Capitol  of  May 
15.  1952.  dealing  witfa  the  junior  Senator 
froBi  Marykikd  [Mr.  BinrLn]. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  tbe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd. 
as  foUows: 


8Bf  sioa 

Senator  loRif  Massiuxx  Bxmai.  Republi- 
can, who  defeated  former  Senator  muard  K. 
by  a  4S411  aiatarlty  tn  Maryland  In 
ItSO.  will  ♦'■"'MiHf  the  senior  Sen- 
ator (roBi  the  State  tn  the  new  na^iiae 

He  will  take  this  position  becanae  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Senator  "— t-t  B.  O'Conob. 
Democrat,  of  Maryland,  from  oOlclal  life. 
Hie  ■ttcceeeoc  to  OXXmkk  wfU  be  either 
Sepreaentattiw  J.  OtMim  Baau.,  Republican. 
atath  DIrti'let.  of  Maryland,  or  George  P. 
Mahoney,  State  Democratic  national  com- 
nttlmmeii,  depending  upon  which  one  ot 
the  two  la  selected  by  the  Totera  In  Kovem- 
ber.  TlM  winner,  however,  win  be  junior  to 
Senator  Brrrm. 

The  State  Is  fortunate.  Indeed,  to  hare  a 
Sanator  at  such  high  eh«acter  and  abUtty 
aa  Mr.  Botlb  moving  into  this  posttton  of 
precedence  In  the  Senate.  Since  his  elec- 
ttoa  he  has  shown  that  he  stands  for  the 
ffood.  old-fashk»ed  prlnctptes  of  American 
government  that  cauaed  so  many  people  to 
vote  for  him. 

He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  our  ftee-enter- 
prtae  system,  and  Is  opposed  to  creeping  so- 
clatlam,  communism,  waate  ami  tbe  over- 
centrallaatlon  of  power  In  the  FMerat  Oov- 
ammoit.  Thoae  who  oppose  the  present 
traada  m  the  admlnlstratloo  can  count  on 
a   strong   supporter    in    the   coming  analor 


Senator  Boruoi  waa  a  flne  dttaen  at  Bal- 
ttaaore  City  when  he  waa  persuaded  to  run 
for  odtoa  for  tiM  first  ttaae.  He  bad  enlisted 
tn  the  armed  servlom  in  World  War  I  and 
served  38  months.  Upon  tii^  return  >• 
wot'kad  hla  way  through  coUege.  and  anally 
took  hla  law  degree  at  tbe  University  ctt 
Maryland.  He  practiced  law  In  Baltimore 
for  some  23  years  before  his  election  to  the 
Senate.  Hte  coUeagum  at  the  bar  have 
his  ahlUty  and  lnt«cnty. 


la  now : 
ttan  la  the  Senate 
a  more  |aw— inmt  role. 

roil  up  the  aealorlty  that 
aitttee  smignmmta.    Now  he  la 

XT  a  Republican  Praahteat  la  electad  tn 
November  then  the  Benatar^  infloeaoe  tn 
the  artmlntstratam   wlU   InLnasi.     Bs  wlU 

Tbe  tact  that  the  Senator 
tate  to  speak  bis  mind  wben  be 
Is  right  was  indicated  sometime  ago  when 
there  were  reports  that  Gov.  Theodore  R.  Mc- 
KeMln  was  leaning  toward  Gen.  Dwight 
Btaenhower  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination.  Senator  B^mca  came  owt  for 
Senator  RoBorr  A.  Tarr,  m  a  ttnety  re- 
minder to  both  the  Governor  and  tbe  people. 
that  there  are  many  ntembets  of  the  party 
In  Maryland  who  favor  the  Ohio  Senator, 
rather  than  the  general. 

Neither  Senator  Butlb,  nor  any  one  elM. 
should  take  tbe  report  of  the  Senate  eub- 
eommlttee  that  Investigated  tbe  19M  Mary- 
land election  very  aertoualy.  ^wst  a  few 
quotea  trom  the  report  c( 
■howe  why.    They  follow: 

*Thcre  ta  no  spectflc  evidence  that 
aate  JoHH  MaaasAix  Botlxx  had  ftdl 
edge  of  tbe  anannriT  tn  which  his  camf 
manager,  Jon  M.  Jonkel,  and  others 
mltted  acta  that  have  been  challei^ea.' 

There  le  no  spedfle  evtalenee  that 
tor  Bunm  had  knowledge  oC  the  iUegal  I 
■ar  In  which  his  ramps  tgn 
the  BuTtAi  campaign 

"Hiere  Is  no  eoBcltBlve 
this  suboonmittee  that  tbe  candidate  Bvr- 

at  aaooey  to  eutmpt 
ita  at  the  electorate.    •    •    ••• 

'Ob  answer  as  rwpscts  inmm 

la  tlmt  the  facts  aeveloped  from  the 
•  bctere  this  sohoommlt 
soAcient  In  our  judgment  to 
anaeatlng  of  Senator  Bonja." 

If  there  waa  do  BpectSc  evidence  aad  ao 
•onehatve  evidence  and  the  facts 
fram  tbe  evldnioe  beTcre  thSs 
are  not  suflkJent.  what  wiw  the  iiiimiai  all 
about?  Why  should  anyone  bother  very 
much  about  such  a  mattert  The  thae  to 
bother  la  aheu  there  la  ^jeettc  evMsnee  aad 
eoMUuslve  rvtdsncs     not  whca  It  la  lackti«. 

we  wish  Ssnatcr  Butloi  aooeam  when  ha 
amvs  up  to  his  senior  poat  and  aie  ava 
that  he  will  eontlnae  to  aerva  tha  beet  ta- 
terestaof  the  people  of  Msvyland  aaid  at  the 
Nation  In  the  future  aa 
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Tveaiag.  May  29. 1952 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
ask  unanimouB  consent  to  tiaw  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcom  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Riddle  of  Charles 
Lindbergh.*  published  in  the  Am^rira^ 
Weekly  of  May  18.  1952. 

There  beinc  no  objecUoo.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Saoosa, 
as  foUows: 


Rneia  or  Ciuxlcb  iJmwacR 
(By  Maj.  Draialrl  X.  Keyhoe,  U.  S.  M'MlDe 
Oorpa,  retired) 
One  wintry  night  la  Waahlageea.  aa  1 
neerad  the  Hoiel  Statlsr.  I  9lsd  a  f^alll^ 
tgwa  etrtdlag  toward  the  entrance.  Two 
women,  about  to  enter  a  cah,  stpjiped 


gave  him  a  cold  stare.    Atoof,  grim-faced,  he 
hy  them  without  even  a  glance. 

It  ^raa  (^artea  A.  Undbet^.  once  Wollsed 
by  the  whole  world  for  his  epte  Sight  to 
Parts.  Bacfc  In  laiT.  when  I  was  his  aide  ea 
a  Msttea  vriai  tour,  IM  heard  mSMooa  eheer- 
log  "Undy"  as  our  parade  car  paaaed.  Bofe 
this  was  ItSO. 

~Tou'd  think  he^d  he  ashamed  to  show^hla 
faee,**  oae  of  the  wowmb  said  aarefeiy. 
tn  our  town,  we  e^wn  baraed  his 
BoQsevalt  eaOed  htm  a  traitor.' 

Many    Amwrtfang    alaBuelf 
damnlim  charge  of  dIsliiyaMy.    Pirhapa  yva 

surprised  by  a  scene  I  saw  later  that  night. 
Applauded  by  generals,  adaalralB,  and  air 
tndastry  leaden,  the  man  eaUed  traMor  was 
awarded  the  Wtlght  brothers  Trophy  tor  hla 
vital  role  In  Aanrlean  aviation.  Btece  Peart 
Harbor — even  before — aaoat  oC  his  Govem- 
asent  eenice  had  been  behlad  the 
but  all  of  ua  knew  it  wm  lialBed  with 


after  the  Paris  flight, 
reduae,  tnt  dose 
— .,  hla  Omuecileui  home,  know  a  dlt* 
feeant  Lln<l^>ergh — wwmly  human,  relaaed. 
tn  the  mMMk  of  a  happy  family.  But  before 
ywi  can  even  picture  tlie  Uodhergh  ot  to- 
<hiy— his  home  ttfe.  his  sli  aiigi  defense  rol^^ 
you  have  to  see,  as  I  did.  the  events  that 
shaded  his  desttny. 

TV>  mnUons,  growa  up  since  Ms  famoua 
flight,  "Hero*  Undbergh  has  nevei  existed. 
Tlwtr  osily  jrtctnre  Is  one  of  a  suUen  boor, 
ungrateful  for  honors  heaped  on  Mm,  dM- 
loyid  to  his  eoxmtry.  TY)  some,  mostly  older, 
he  aeema  a  tragic  flgttre,  misunderstood  fron 
the  start,  a  viettm  of  war  by  alalia. 

Which  l3  the  real  Lindbergh? 

To  ftnd  the  full  answer  you  have  to  hrgln 
with  that  memorable  day  when  he  flew  the 
Atlantic  alone.  The  scene  was  Rooaevelt 
Field,  May  20,  1977.  ^n'  days.  Byrd.  Chain- 
bcrttn,  and  other  famous  airmen  had  beaa 
awaiting  good  weather,  each  hoping  to  ha 
first  In  the  nanstcf)  flight  to  Paris. 
Ltadbergh.  an  unknown  man  pilot, 
dropped  out  of  the  iliits  with  a  calm.  Tte 
grlng  to  ParlB." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth.  hear- 
ing Byrd  was  about  to  start.  I  raoed  out  to 
the  fletd.  Instead  of  Byrd's  tilmotorad  Itok- 
ker.  IJndbargh's  Splrtt  of  Si.  Louis — a 
■in^*-*mj-tTi*  piflivy — ^ff«>d  potaed  on 
runway  under  a  misty  skj. 

With  a  farewaU  to  the  orow<  SJtaa 
the  throcUs.  As  Z  held  my  breath  rtii'sllses 
ship  slowly  lifted,  blurred  In  the  mist,  mmd 
was  gone. 

By    noon    all    America    was    hrnarhieaslj 
checking  buUetlaa:  Undhergh  o««r  ] 
chuaetta.  Mova  Sootla.  Newfoundland, 
the  long  silence  faU.    SUm  Uadbefvh. 
With  his  Ood.  was  over  the  dark  AtMntie. 

That  alght.  at  the  fiharkey-Matooey  flgh^ 
them  wee  a  sudden  huah  as  eO;000  Ameri- 
cana bowed  theh  heads  ta  a  sUaat  prayer. 
I  saw  tears  la  many  eyas.  Aad  m  we  niayad. 
Undhergh.  far  oat  at  asa.  was  agtitin^  ^ 
desperate  battle  with  fc«.  rala.  eitd  steec 

Daybreak.  Houn  of  empty  sea.  then  Imad- 
fail— <he  Irish  coast,  gi^nil.  the 
arknem  agate.  At  last  he 
glow  of  FarlB.  GtMJIng  the 
he  swung  back  to  La  Bourget  Pldd. 
flown  S3  houn.  to  aslnmm  over 
S.a00  milea.  When  ♦>*^ntnik  of  cheerls« 
Frenchmen  rushed  his  ship,  he  w^a  rma 
pieteiy  dumfouaded. 
In  a  flaah.  his  Ufa  patSem  was  h^iwoeakly 
a  WM  deomted  by  kln«s;  every 
him  hooora.  In  Burope.  asifl 
later  back  home,  adoring  tniiMtmtm  tov^lkt  ta 
Tbat  he  k 
BoUywood. 
millions  Qg  doUam.    B 

When  Slim  tried  to  eilp  back  to  hto 
Ufe.  a   quiet  cereer  tn   flyti^,   the 
him.    Onder 
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congressmen,  governors,  mayon.  he  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  visit  the  48  States,  flying 
his  famous  plane.  Plying  In  another  plane, 
I  served  as  his  Oovemment  aide. 

Like  his  flying,  his  life  had  been  planned 
with  cool  precision.  But  now  he  had  lost 
control;  his  every  waking  moment  was  public 
propertf.  Despite  pollee,  ttrangen  inyaded 
our  rooms,  ransacked  Sum's  baggage,  stole 
his  clothing  as  souvenirs. 

The  price  of  fame."  I  said.  SUm  looked 
at  me  grimly. 

'I'm  no  profeaaional  hero."  he  said. 
"When  this  tour  is  over.  Fm  through." 

By  ttxe  time  the  tour  ended  I  could  see 
the  first  hints  of  crimibllng  adulation.  Then 
one  day  heallinm  appeared:  T.inrtK»rg>| 
Drenches  Admirers. 

On  an  emergency  trip  from  Meaico.  Bllm 
had  If)"^*^  briefly  at  Waahington.  Tbe  body 
of  Ambassadoi  Herrlck.  who  had  befriended 
him  la  Paris,  was  arriving  in  New  Tork,  and 
he  was  hurrylog  to  meet  the  ship. 

Word  lukd  leaked  out,  and  I  found  a  crowd 
at  the  field.  When  SUm  taxied  in.  on  the 
ralB-aoaked  field,  several  women  ran  out — 
dangerously  near  his  propeller.  He  kicked 
tbe  ship  arouiid.  and  the  prop-blast  sprayed 
the  crowd  wita  muddy  water. 

After  this  st3ry.  Sllm's  stock  hit  a  new  low. 
But  his  story- sock  romance  with  Anne  Mar- 
row, daughter  of  the  Amhesssrtnr  to  Mexico, 
brought  it  •>arlng  again.  Striving  for  a 
quiet  weddins.  Anne  and  Slim  kept  the 
date  secret.  liut  reporters  and  photograph- 
ers set  up  a  M-hour  watch  at  Anne's  New 
Jersey  home.  When  the  couple  escaped  on 
a  cabin  crulstr.  for  their  honeymoon,  char- 
tered planes  flew  up  and  down  the  coast, 
trying  to  find  the  boat. 

After  Charlra  A.  Lindbargti.  Jr..  was  t>om. 
Slim  refused  plcturw  of  the  baby  to  certain 
newapapen.  But  oopics  were  hijacked,  and 
his  feud  with  tile  prem  went  on. 

la  1931,  at  their  temporary  home  near 
Prlaeeton.  I  saw  SUm  at  his  bappiwt.  Anne 
jtut  shown  me  tiieir  new.  haU-flnlshed 
in  the  Sourland  Moimtalns.  When 
we  came  back,  I  found  Slim  playing  with  hla 
yoting  son. 

"Things  are  a  lot  beter."  he  told  me  after 
"Anne  and  I  can  even  go  to  the 
We  wear  dark  gl  asses — but  I  think 
we'U  soon  drop  the  diegulee." 

At  laet  sum  Undhergh  eeemed  on  hie  way 
to  the  peaceful  obscurity  he  wanted. 

Then,  one  dark  night  In  March  1032. 
tragedy  struck  witiiout  warning.  Kidnaped 
from  the  nursery  of  their  new  home,  their 
curly  haired  Uttle  son  was  later  found  dead, 
murdered.  In  his  grief.  Slim  bitterly  blamed 
the  preea.  because  a  magacine  had  printed 
floor  plana  of  the  new  bouse,  and  because 
some  papera.  citing  royaltim  trom  his  book. 
We.  had  called  him  a  near- mUUon  aire. 

In  19S4  Slim  hit  the  headlines  again.  In  a 
row  with  air-mall  contractors.  President 
Booeevelt  announced  the  Army  would  take 
en  the  job.  KzMwlng  moat  Army  pilots 
lacked  l»llnd-flylng  experience.  SUm  sent 
hha  an  eammt  warning.  Roosevelt  ignored 
it.  Several  Army  fllen  were  kiUed.  bravely 
following  his  order.  F.  O.  B.  was  publicly 
blamsd — and  he  never  forgot. 

In  10S5.  while  Lindbergh  was  itelpUag  Dr. 
Alexis  Carrel  build  aa  artificial  heart.  Bnmo 
Richard  Hauptmann  was  arrmted  for  the 
kidnap-murder  of  SUm's  son.  The  trial  spUt 
America.  Deeplto  the  evidence,  one  group 
swore  Hauptmann  was  innocent — framed  to 
eaUafy  Lindbergh's  hist  for  vengeance.  When 
the  second  chUd  waa  Uireatened.  the  Lind- 
berghs fled  to  England,  their  self-exUe  bring- 
ing on  new  condemnation. 

In  Burope.  war  douda  were  gathering:  tbe 
MaaU  were  rushing  a  huge  air  fleet.  Visiting 
BerUa.  i>twti»«rgK — a  colonel  in  the  Army  Air 
Porca  Reserve — warned  Naxl  leaders  of  their 
BMral  reepoaalbillty  for  this  deadly  weapon. 
Later  our  Oovemment  secretly  asked  blm  to 
work  with  our  Berlin  Kmbassy.  to  estabUsh 


closer  relations  with  Nad  high  oflldals.  The 
Army.  In  partlciUar.  wee  anxious  to  team 
details  of  the  Oerman  air  force. 

In  Europe,  Sllm's  prestige  was  stiU  high. 
Ooering.  Nazi  air  marshal.  readUy  showed 
him  aircraft  plants  and  airports,  let  him  fly 
their  lateet  planea. 

One  day.  before  this  survey  was  ended. 
Ooering  appeared  at  the  Embassy.  Through 
an  Interpreter,  he  presented  SUm  with  the 
Order  of  tbe  German  Eagle.  Bllm  waa  on  a 
spot.  If  he  rejected  the  medal,  the  affront 
would  cloee  every  Nazi  door.  With  the  Em- 
bassy's fuU  approval,  he  took  the  award. 
Then  be  sent  it  on  to  the  Lindbergh  Memorial 
Museum  in  St.  Louis,  where  hundreds  of 
OMdals  and  gifts — over  $6,000,000  in  value — 
were  on  pubUc  display. 

Tht  medal  story  set  off  a  wave  of  fury. 
In  America,  Prance,  England.  Rusala,  SUm 
was  caUed  a  Hitler  lover. 

In  1M6,  sum  and  his  family — there  were 
now  two  more  children — came  back  to  Amer- 
ica. After  war  began  in  Europe  he  flew  from 
coast  to  coast,  making  fiery  q;>eeches  against 
our  joining  tiie  conflict.  One  night,  though 
my  Ideas  differed  from  Undbergh's,  I  went 
to  hear  him  talk.  I  could  see  his  passionate 
conviction  that  isolationism  was  right,  that 
he  believad  unshakably  that  the  Nad  air 
force  was  invincible,  and  that  even  with  o\ir 
help  the  Aillas  could  not  win. 

MUltary  experta.  ttere  and  in  England,  had 
said  the  same  thing.  But  Lindbergh's  fame 
gave  lUa  warning  extra  force. 

When  he  attacked  Roosevelt's  policy  of  aid 
to  England,  the  administration  laslMd  back. 

President  Rooeevelt  publicly  branded  Lind- 
bergh as  a  disloyal  citlsen. 

Next  day  I  met  an  Air  Force  friend.  "We 
know  it's  not  true,"  he  told  me.  "SUm's 
given  us  more  help  than  a  dozen  intelligence 
oflloen.  Why.  'Bap'  Arnold  jrut  had  him  on 
active  duty  for  a  secret  comparison  of  our 
Air  Force  with  the  Germans." 

But  not  even  General  Arnold,  Lindbergh's 
close  friend  and  CWef  of  the  Air  Force,  dared 
speak  in  his  defenae.  Denounced  by  the 
President.  Lindbergh  resigned  his  commie^ 
slon.  Hatred  for  SUm  swept  America  like  a 
prairie  lire.  Streets,  parka,  even  boys  named 
after  him  were  hurriedly  renamed.  Cities 
forbade  iUm  to  speak.  He  was  booed  In 
pubUc. 

It  had  taken  13  years,  but  the  circle— 
from  hero  to  villain — was  at  last  complete. 

After  the  Jape  lilt  Pearl  Harbor,  Slim 
asked  for  Air  Force  duty.  Refused — atBooee- 
velt's  order.  It  was  rumored — be  registered 
for  the  draft.  But  the  Air  Force,  to  use  his 
experience,  arranged  a  civiUan  "adviser"  )ob 
at  tbe  Ford  bomber  plant. 

When  I  went  back  to  duty  with  the  Ma- 
rines I  knew  he  had  been  flying  the  big 
B-24'8,  teaching  pilots  to  get  more  altitude, 
to  increase  their  range.  Some  time  later,  I 
learned  he  was  teaching  combat  tricks — In 
secret — to  marine  fliers. 

But  Slim  was  achmg  to  get  in  tlie  fight 
and  befOTe  long  he  found  a  way.  With 
orders  to  study  planes  under  "combat  condi- 
tions" arrived  in  the  South  Padilc. 

Probably  the  White  House  would  have 
screamed,  but  nobody  botiiered  to  ask. 
Montlis  later,  at  Marine  Aviation  Headquar- 
tera.  a  returning  pUot  gave  me  part  of  the 
atory. 

"I  tised  to  hate  Lindbergh,"  be  admitted, 
"but  that  traitor  stuff  Is  booey.  I've  seen 
him  dive  right  through  Jap  ground  fire, 
strafing  gun  posiUons,  aaxmo  dum|ia, 
bargee— anything  in  sight.  One  day  at 
Wotjc,  he  tied  three  1,000 -pounders  vmder 
his  wlnga.  The  dive  he  made  was  tbe  steep- 
est I've  ever  seen — I'd  have  had  cold  chills. 
Be  went  right  down  on  the  deck  before  he 
let  go.  And  remember,  he  was  a  civilian. 
If  hs'd  been  farced  down,  they'd  liave  shot 
him  aa  a  spy." 

When  Slim  shifted  to  Air  Itorce  P-S8's 
mechanics  found  he  came  back  with  mora 


fuel  than  anyone  else.  Word  got  to  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  SUm  was  assigned  to  coach  other 
pUots.  By  his  system,  P-38  range  was  in- 
creased 600  miles — a  feat  that  flight  enginecn 
first  declared  impoeslble. 

One  day.  durtog  his  Air  Force  "combat 
duty."  sum  WM  attacked  bead-on  by  a 
Japanese  fighter.  Many  pilots  would  have 
pulled  out  for  a  safer  pasn.  SUm  held 
straight  on.  Guns  blazing,  the  two  planes 
hurtled  together.  At  the  last  Instant,  tbe 
Jap  pilot,  his  plane  riddled,  tried  a  suicide 
crash.  SUm  dived  underneath,  and  the  Jap 
pliinged  into  tbe  sea. 

In  off-record  talks,  I  have  heard  reports  of 
at  least  two  other  kills — ^for  which  SUm 
gave  credit  to  brother  Air  Force  pilots.  In 
his  6  months'  duty,  he  flew  60  combat  mis- 
sions. 178  hoxirs.  The  dramatic  deteils  of  aU 
these  missions  would  have  gone  far  to  clear 
his  name.  But  the  men  wbo  bad  let  him 
fight  might  have  been  court-martialed. 
Even  after  the  war  when  a  pUot  wrote  tlM 
story  of  that  head-on  attack.  SUm  refused  to 
confirm  it. 

Today,  as  an  tmpald  consultant  to  the 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  he  is  as  secretive  as 
ever.  But  a  few  details  can  be  told.  Since 
the  war,  he  has  made  confldentlal  surveys  of 
beam  aU  over  the  world:  he  has  mapped  a 
new  Arctic  route  to  the  Orient,  taught  B-36 
pilote  how  to  Improve  performance. 

In  the  past  30  years,  SUm  has  flown  every 
kind  of  plane,  from  "flivvers"  to  air  glante. 
but  though  his  work  is  chiefly  with  war 
planes,  Lindbergh's  firm  aim  Is  peace.  He 
sttU  beUeves  World  War  U  oould  have  been 
avoided.  But  he  has  given  up  his  fight  for 
isolationism.  In  1960,  when  he  won  the 
Wright  award,  be  backed  the  need  for  a 
strong  world  organization  to  Insure  peace, 
but  only  becatiae  the  alternative — aerial 
atomic  warfare — was  far  worse.  Then  he 
added: 

"We  miut  return  to  the  Christian  Ideal  ot 
mtegrlty,  humanity,  and  compastion,  now 
lacking  over  aU  the  postwar  world." 

In  his  recent  book  Of  Flight  and  Life,  you 
wiU  find  these  lines:  "I  have  felt  the  God- 
like power  man  derives  from  his  machines. 
But  I  have  seen  the  science  I  worshiped  and 
the  aircraft  I  loved  desteoy  the  civUlaatlon 
I  expected  them  to  serve.  We  are  caught 
in  a  vicious  cycle  where  our  sectirity  today 
seems  to  depend  on  regimentetlon  and  weap- 
ons wtUch  WlU  ruin  us  tomorrow,  unless  IS 
it  counteracted  by  a  greater  moral  force.** 

No  phase  of  Lindbergh's  life  is  more 
guarded  than  detaUs  of  his  private  Ufe.  and 
the  few  cloee  friends  who  visit  his  Connec- 
ticut tiome  carefully  respect  tiuit  desire. 
But  this  much  is  no  violation:  More  than 
one  vldtor  has  been  surprised  at  the  magio 
change  in  SUm,  when  he  sUpa  from  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

"I'd  expected  to  flnd  some  tension,  even 
at  hia  home,"  aa  ex-Congresaman  said  to 
me  recently.  "But  wben  SUm  and  I  went 
for  a  walk  in  tiie  woods,  I  could  see  him 
beginning  to  let  down.  And  back  at  the 
house,  with  Anne  axul  tbe  kids,  he  was  al- 
most as  he  used  to  be  in  the  old  days." 

"He  married  the  right  girl,"  I  told  him. 

From  the  first.  Anne  baa  shared  every 
part  of  sum's  life,  his  love  of  flight,  bis  with- 
drawal from  tbe  world.  Without  her  gentle 
strength,  deep  understending,  he  might  not 
have  withetobd  the  early  grtef.  the  hatred 
of  later  years.  In  every  ordeal,  she  has 
quietly  matched  his  courage. 

Despite  the  odds,  the  five  Lindbergh  chil- 
dren have  been  raised  to  live  normal  lives. 
Jon,  tiia  eldeet,  le  aUaost  SO.  There  are 
four  others,  two  beys  and  two  girls,  ranging 
down  to  6^  yeara  old.  Ever  since  his  first 
son's  death,  W**?  has  strxiggled  to  siUeld 
them  from  the  furore  surrounding  him. 
Some  time  l>ack.  Who's  Who  was  refused 
even  the  names  of  the  two  younger  children. 

n  you  asked  Lindbergh,  on  this  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  flight,  what  he  wante 
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moat.  h«  probably  would  tell  yon.  "To  be  let 
alone."  But  I'm  sure  there  la  one  other 
wlah.  deep  Inalde — that  Rooeevelt's  brand  of 
"traitor"  be  finally  wiped  from  his  name. 
No  one  who  has  served  his  country,  as  Slim 
has  done,  can  be  happy  with  that  stigma. 

All  the  evidence  Is  burled  In  Government 
files:  His  confidential  reports  on  the  Nazi 
air  force:  bis  secret  defense  work,  dxirlng  and 
after  the  war;  the  private  reports  of  rank- 
ing officers  who  knew  that  Slim  was  loyal. 

Lindbergh  himself  will  never  ask  that  these 
records  be  published.  The  last  thing  he 
would  want  Is  a  new  wave  of  adulation.  Hla 
fear  of  hero  worship  la  very  real. 

He  has  no  knowledge  of  my  suggestion, 
but  there  Is  one  way  by  which  the  full  story 
can  be  brought  out: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  could 
order  It  released,  with  all  the  supporting 
documents.  A  grave  Injustice  has  been  done 
to  a  great  American.  I  believe.  In  all  fair- 
new,  that  the  evidence  should  be  made 
public. 

Then  let  the  people  Judge. 


I  Am  aa  Aaiericui  Day  Profram 


Proposed  Appointment  of  an  Ambassador 
to  the  Vaticaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF  KAOfS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  20.  1952 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
In  compliance  with  a  communication  re- 
ceived from  the  North  York  United 
Baptist  Association,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Rkcord  a  resolu- 
tion of  that  associatioiL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscosD,  as  follows: 

Whereas  President  Truman  avows  his  In- 
tention to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Vati- 
can; and 

Whereas  by  so  doing  he  defies  the  dis- 
approval of  thousands  of  protestant  cltl- 
rens:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  North 
York  United  Baptist  Association  go  on  record 
as  \inalterably  opposed  to  this  appointment; 

and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  President  Truman,  to  the  Maine 
Senators  and  Representatives;  and  furthor 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  afore- 
mentioned association  that  these  resolutioni 
be  embodied  In  the  Congressional  Rkcokd. 
Mast  E.  Bukbamk, 
Clerk  of  the  Association. 


Qvestioa  of  the  Week 


I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  May  15, 1952 

lAr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  mort 
Republicans  voted  at  primaries  than 
Democrats,  can  November  be  far  behindZ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PKNIfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day evening.  May  18. 1  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  and  participating  in 
one  of  the  most  unusual  and  most  de- 
lightful I  Am  an  American  Day  pro- 
grams that  it  has  ever  been  my  experi- 
ence to  observe. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Morning 
Star  Post,  No.  904,  of  the  American 
Legion  of  the  Borough  of  Wyoming.  Lu- 
zerne Coxmty.  in  the  Department  of 
Pennsylvania,  this  observance  of  Ameri- 
canism and  citizenship  impressed  me  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  feel  it  is  necessary 
and  important  that  it  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  West  Wyoming  American  Legion 
Post  has  an  extraordinary  record  of 
success  in  the  department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  particular  reference  to  its 
Americanization  activities,  and  the  cere- 
mony to  which  I  refer  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  leadership  and  the  effort 
this  post  gives  to  this  great  cause. 

This  affair  is  especially  interesting  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives because,  as  part  of  the  ceremony 
there  was  deposited  as  a  memorial,  in 
the  presence  of  the  audience  and  to  later 
be  commemorated  with  a  marble  marker. 
a  sample  of  the  soil  of  the  48  States  of 
these  United  States.  It  was  heartening 
to  see  and  realize  the  cooperation  ex- 
tended to  the  committee  by  the  dis- 
tingtiished  governors  of  the  48  States  and 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished Members  from  these  various 
States,  will  be  pleased  that  I  bring  this 
matter  to  their  attention. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  following  copy  of  the  program 
of  this  most  unusual,  most  delightful, 
and  very  American  ceremony: 
MounNO  Stak  Post,  No.  904,  thx  Amkrican 

LiQioN,    WxsT   Wtomimq    Dep&sticznt   or 

PXNNSTLVAin*,  PHXSENTS  THX  LaND  or  TBI 

Frks  nr  Obsxrvamcx  or  I  Am  Am  AnnuCAiv 
Ain>  Citizenship  Dat  at  tbz  High  School 
Attditobium.  Mat  18,  1952 

PROOIAM 

(Theme:    "The   Land   of   the   Free — United 
States  of  America") 

Band  concert Clno  Pad,  conducting 

Advance  of  colors 

(Special  Detail.  United  States  Marine  Corps) 

Tech.  Sgt.  Paul  L.  SUnley 

Tech.  Sgt.  Carl  E.  Rldgway 

Tech.  Sgt.  Leverne  V.  Smith 

Tech.  Sgt.  John  J.  Oerancher 

National  Anthem Band 

Mass  pledge  allegiance  to  United  States  Flag.. 

Audience 

Invocation Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Weialy 

Forty  Fort  Presbyterian  Church 

Taps  honoring  war  dead . 

John  Oavazzl.  Bugler 

Chairman .. Louis  J.  Oreco 

Pennsylvania  Department,  un-Amerlcaa 
actlvitiea  chairman,  American  Legion 

Legion  welcome...^ Oeorge  Argent 

Commander,  Post  904 


Borough  welcome Charles  Oreoo 

Burgess.  West  Wyoming  Borough 
Selection  (The  Land  of  the  Free) Band 

American  Legion  Post  904  Is  proud  to  pre- 
sent the  blending  of  soli  samples  from  the  48 
States  of  this  Nation.  Separately,  each  sam- 
ple la  simple  and  Insignificant;  however,  when 
blended  with  aU  the  boU  of  other  SUtes,  It 
becomes  a  unique  symbol  of  solidity  and 
unity,  representing  as  a  whole,  our  great 
Nation — "The  Land  of  the  Free."  The  col- 
lection of  soils  will  be  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  veterans'  war  memorial  of  West  Wyoming 
on  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1952.  A  marble 
marker,  donated  by  Santarelll  Vibrated  Block 
Co..  wUl  cover  the  contents,  with  this  In- 
scription :  "For  This  We  Fought — "Land  of  the 
Free'." 

Herein  Is  deposited  the  soils  representing 
each  State  of  this  great  Nation,  a  symbol  of 
unity,  freedom.  j\utlce.  and  democracy. 
(Also  the  names  of  each  State  wlU  be  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  on  on  this  marker.) 

The  American  Legion.  Post  No.  904.  has  In- 
vited the  following  persons  of  this  area  to 
make  the  deposit  of  soil  samples  during  this 
ceremony: 

Daniel  J.  Flood.  Congressman,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Eleventh  District,  Pennsylvania; 
George  Argent,  commander,  Poet  No.  904: 
B.  8.  Teter.  superintendent.  Luzerne  County 
schools;  Wesley  Davles,  assistant  superln- 
dent,  Luzerne  County  schools;  Robert  S.  Dew, 
assistant  superintendent,  Lunme  County 
schools;  Rev.  Nicholas  Peccl,  Mount  Car- 
mel.  Plttston;  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Welsley;  Pres- 
byterian ChTirch.  Forty  Fort;  Rev.  Jiillo  Ser- 
ra.  O.  8.  J.,  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  West 
Wyoming:  Attorney  Paul  R.  Selecky,  national 
chairman,  American  Legion  un-American 
activities  committee;  Attorney  Herman  B. 
Shepard,  district  13,  commander.  American 
Legion;  Charles  Greco,  burgess.  West  Wyo- 
ming; Jack  Dempsey,  burgess,  Wyoming 
Borough;  Dennis  Oelll.  Cub  Scout  chief.  Exe- 
ter. Pa.;  Anthony  Beenuas.  chaplain.  District 
No.  13.  American  Legion;  James  Ernest,  com- 
mander, VFW.  Poet  No.  396.  Wyoming.  Pa.; 
Charles  Mazzarella,  commander.  Queen  Es- 
ther Post,  Wyoming,  Pa.;  John  Cicero.  fJ- 
nanoe  officer.  District  No.  12,  American  Le- 
gion; Andrew  Lawrence,  deputy  district 
commander.  District  No.  12;  Carlo  Santa* 
relll.  president,  SantarelU  Vibrated  Block  C04 
Gilbert  V.  Perry,  supervising  principal. 
West  Wyoming  High  School;  OaU  B.  Toung. 
supervising  principal,  Wyoming  High  School; 
Frank  Zavacki.  principal.  West  Wyoming 
High  School;  John  Shoemaker,  princi- 
pal, Exeter  High  School;  Capt.  Oscar  Bosmar. 
Wisconsin,  United  States  Marine  Corps;  First 
Lt.  Robert  Stone.  State  of  Wyoming.  United 
States  Marine  Corps;  Coray  Miller,  vlc« 
president.  Wyoming  Commemorative  Asso- 
ciation; Sesto  Santarelll.  president,  Wyo- 
ming Rotary  Club,  Wyoming;  Attorney  Ivo 
V.  Olanninl,  Judge  advocate.  Poet  No.  904; 
Evelyn  Reese,  VA  hospital,  entertainment 
chairman.  Post  797;  Mary  Hoffman,  Stat* 
chairman.  Ladies'  Auxiliary.  American  Le- 
gion; West  Wyoming  School  Board;  Thomas 
Kirk.  Walter  Tracy.  Peter  Ardoline.  Raymond 
Ciirry,  Francis  Drobnlckl;  West  Wyoming 
Borough  Council :  Onof rlo  Vlcclca.  John  Mla- 
In,  Oeorge  Dennis,  Patrick  Pleutrlck.  Ted 
Begliomlnl.  Fred  Hominlck.  Paul  Fosko; 
newly  naturalized  citizens :  Frank  Stanavage. 
Mrs.  Paula  Ellas.  Margaret  A.  Kohn.  Fried* 
Barnes,  Maria  Merrill,  Irmgard  Vallgra. 

Selection Band 

Remarks Attorney  Herman  B.  Shepard 

district  commander.  American  Legioa 

Remarks j.  8.  Teter 

Superintendent  Luzerne  County  scho<^ 
Presentation  of  certificates  newly  nat- 
uralized citizens.. Attorney  Ivo  Olanninl 
Judge  advocate,  Post  904 
Presentation   of   oertlflcates   of   public 

recognition Gilbert  V.  Perry 

supervising  principal.  West  Wyoming 
High  School 
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aamarka Attorney  Paul  R.  Btimdkf 

,jf      I  aatinnal   chairman   un-Amcrioan   ao- 
'ttvtttoa.  American  Lsgioti 

Remarks Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood 

aspre— Dtatif,  Waablngton,  D.  C. 

Selection Band 

Principal  speaker Dr.  J.  B.  Matthews 

of  New  York  City,  foremost  authority 
.on  un-American  activities,  educator, 
'author,    world    traveler-lecturer,    re- 
search director  ot  Dies  committee 

Retirement  of  ooion U.  8.  Marine  Corps 

Benediction Ber.  Julio  Secra.  O.  8.  J. 

Newly  naturallaed  dtlaens  of  Loaeme 
County  •Ugible  to  receive  the  oOclal  Amer- 
ican LsgloD  osrtlBeate  of  public  recognition: 

WlUBSs-Barre:  Rudolph  Brandl,  Freda 
I,  Berta  Draus,  Anthony  Tuttela.  Sara 
Uiura  Aracciil,  Nellie  MledBwlcki,  An- 
thony Llnski.  Paul  Ellas.  Maria  DelSanto, 
Angela  Neida  Birosh,  Mary  Tekla.  Frauds  T. 
Kaefaok.  Annie  Owyndra.  Fanny  Roas,  John 
Kreael.  Sylvia  Kramer,  Anna  Jonavich.  Lfdla 
Blkins.  Caroline  Verde,  Frances  DMadulle- 
wlea.  Jolin  Bahinrhak,  Apollna  Kowalle. 

Nantiookc:  Irm«ard  Vallgra.  Mary  Roshtn. 
Irma  KcDcttafel.  Mary  Anna  Says. 

Ptttstasi:  Catherine  Seeoia.  Onwe  Hit*, 
Camilla  Wlnalow. 

Kli^iston:  Jean  Scbnier.  Margaret  Ann 
03rein.  Ruth  M.  XngHng.  Raphael 


Ptrty  Pert:  FsUaa  M.  MslswlnU*.  Norah 
Hughaa,  Boas  M.  Dad  urka. 

HaMeton:  laabtfl*  Korbalakl,  Bcna  KrtvaiE. 
Pablo  Rod^gnes.  Frank  Oowiheirlr,  Maria 
MerreL  Wlnfi-ed  Kline.  Oartrade  Bssa. 

Plyaaouth:  Anna  Alexandrowlea,  Mary 
Warnai^  Frank  Stanavage. 

LHkavUM:  Andrew  CIglank. 

nsllaa    Statan  HeUerspcrk.  AmcUa  Moore. 

WyOBistiv:   MleiMal  Oawllaa. 

Ashley:  William  Stanaskavage. 

Exeter:  Helen  Kmptaakl. 

Swoyervllle:   Harry  Zukovlch. 

Oraduata  of  class  46,  West  Wyoming  High 
School,  eligible  to  receive  certificate  of  public 
recognition  upon  reaching  the  age  of  21  and 
ready  to  ■rturM'  full  respoDSlMlitles  a<  citi- 
zenship: Vivian  Amato,  Elda  Borsl,  June 
Brown,  John  Publo,  Helen  Carey,  Reglna 
Cubba.  Dorothy  DIzob,  Helen  Foeko,  Robert 
Oavazzl,  Jerry  Gregory,  Edward  Orltzen, 
Theresa  Gresktewtca,  Andrew  Gresklewlca, 
LueUls  Qiesklewics,  Alfred  Hlany,  Dolores 
Hodakowskl.  Rita  Huntz,  John  Karashlnskl. 
Leon  Llpka.  Hugo  Lotti,  Blcbard  Mlscavage, 
Maryanne  Motzkl  Liiperi,  Samuel  Noto,  Lll- 
lUn  Palal,  Joseph  Fieri.  Lois  Resser,  Joseph 
Satkowskl.  Donald  Saunders.  Shirley  Schoo- 
ley.  Orace  Schnlta.  David  Sbemanaki.  Marioa 
SIdclsr.  Robert  Smith.  Romalne  Tinesa.  Irene 
Zcilndcl.  Theresa  Charney.  Amclda  Decker. 
Albert  Dennis.  Elmer  Oardner .  WiUlam  Ma- 
larkey.  Joseph  Roeencrans.  David  Rozelle, 
Elmo  Santarelll.  Harry  Schmidt.  Mary  Szy- 
mhzak.   Charles   Webb,   and  Carl  Scaratino. 

Our  many  thanks— 

To  State  Governors  of  this  Nation  who 
contributed  soil  samples  of  their  respective 
Statea  "To  The  Land  of  the  Free." 

To  SantareUl  Vibrated  Block  Oo.,  for  donat- 
ing the  attractive  Barry  granite  marker  cov- 
ering the  soils  of  the  48  SUtes  of  "The  lACd 
of  the  Free." 

To  Local  140,  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians. Recording  Industry,  for  splendid 
servlcea. 

To  American  Legion  Poet  904.  Committees 
and  various  poets  of  DisUlct  12  Post  Colon. 

To  West  Wyoming  school  district  for  facili- 
ties of  school.  

To  Capt.  Oscar  Bosma,  USMC  and  Lt. 
Robert  Stone,  USMC  Beserre  Training  Cen- 
ter, Wyoming,  Pa. 

Foat  No.  904.  American  Legion  at  West 
Wyoming,  Pa.,  wishes  to  thank  the  State 
governors  of  this  great  Nation  for  their 
splendid  cooperation  in  our  1952  X  Am  An 
American  Day  program. 

Hon.  Gordon  Persons,  Alabama. 

Bon.  Howard  Pyle,  Arizona. 
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SklDcy  8.  McMath.  Arkansas. 
■art  Warren,  California. 
Dan  Itiomton,  Colorado. 
John  D.  Lodge.  Connecticut. 
Elbert  N.  Carrel.  DelawaM. 
Fuller  Warren.  Florida. 
Herman    Talmadge,   Georgia. 
Len  Jordan.  Idaho. 
Adlal  Bterenaon.  nnn/ifT, 
Henry  F.  Schrtcker.  i~fiiy^ 
WilllsLm  S.  Beardsley.  lova. 
■dward    F.    Am.   Kansaa. 
LAwrenoe  Wetberby,  KentuAy. 
■art  K.  Long.  Louisiana. 
Frederick  O.  Payne.  Main*. 
Theodore  B.  McKeldin.  Maryland. 
Paul  A.  Dever.  Mssssi  Tuiei  tis 
O.  Mennen  WUliauM,  Michigan. 
C.   Bmer   Anderson.   Minnesota. 
Hugh  White,  Mlasieslppl. 
Fotrest  Smith,  MIesnurL 
John  W.  Bonner,  Montana. 
Val   Peterson,  Netoraaka. 
Charles  H.  Busaell.  Nevada. 
Sherman  Adams,  New  Hampshire. 
Albert   DrlnoU,   Mew   Jersey, 
■dward  L.  Mecbam,  New  Mealeo. 
T^omaa  K  Dewey,  New  York. 
W.  Kerr  Soott,  North  Carolina. 
C.  Norman  Brnmadale,  North  DakoU. 
Frank  J.  Lausche,  Ohio. 
Johnston  Murray.  Oklaboma. 
Douglas  MeKay,  Oregon. 
John  8.  Fine,  Pennsylvania. 
Dennis  J.  Roberts.  Rhode  Island. 
Jamee  F.  Bymee,  South  Carolina. 
Sigurd  Anderson,  South  Dakota. 
Gordon  Browning,  Ttenneseee. 
Allan  Shivers,  Texas. 
J.  Bracken,  Utah. 
Lee  ■.  Bmerson.  Vermont. 
John   S.   Battle,   Virginia. 
Arthur   B.   Langlle,    Washington. 
Okey  L.  Patteaon,  West  Virginia. 
Walter  J.  Kohler.  Jr..  Wisconsin. 
ftank  A.  Barrett.  Wyoming. 


''Whgl  OM  Gkry  McMi  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  an  essay  written  by  Miss  Han- 
nah Mautner,  of  Gambler,  Ohio,  one  of 
the  winners  of  the  annual  essay  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Ohio  American  Legion  and  the  Auxiliary. 

The  title,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  was 
"What  Old  Glory  Means  to  Me."  The 
work  cf  this  young  lady  certainly  merits 
the  time  of  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
carefully  analyze  her  recommendations. 

I  am  indeed  very  thankful.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Auxiliary  sponsors  such  a  program,  and  I 
am  grateful  that  so  many  young  peo- 
ple— the  youth  of  today  and  the  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  tomorrow — ^wlll 
devote  many  hours  of  time  and  study 
in  preparation  of  an  essay  of  this  type. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  congrstalate  Miss 
Mautner,  of  GamWer,  for  her  endeavors 
and  her  achievements,  and  I  am  happy  to 
submit  her  essay  for  your  consideration. 
It  follcws: 

WBar  Gu  GLOBr  UEun  n>  Mb 

The  definition  of  Old  Glory  as  merely  tha 
American  flag  to  me  is  a  cold  way  of  defin- 


ing somfSthlng  that  is  a  living  symbol  of  our 
Antertcan  way  of  life. 

Perhapa  my  feeling  for  Old  Glory  is  a  little 
different  from  that  of  most  young  people, 
for  I  came  very  near  to  not  living  uixler  this 
symbol.  If  my  parents  had  not  decided  to 
flee  to  this  country  13  years  ago,  today  I 
would  be  living  in  a  war-stricken  land  with 
hardly  any  of  the  comforts  I  have  and  with- 
out the  benefits  at  life  In  a  democracy. 

TOO  UTTLB  ranenoM 

When  I  look  at  Old  Glory,  I  think  of  many 
things.  I  think  first  of  all  of  freedom. 
There  la  much  too  Utile  of  it  In  the  world 
today.  I  think  how  lucky  I  am  to  be  living 
in  a  land  of  freedom  with  the  right  to  say 
and  do  as  I  please. 

I  think  next  of  democracy— o(  the  demo- 
cratle  way  of  life  which  people  all  over  tha 
world  kxA  up  to.  This,  also,  is  much  too 
rare  in  today's  world  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  most  fortunate  to  Uv«  in 
a  democracy. 

Another  thing  that  comas  into  my  mind 
when  I  look  at  Old  Glory  is  how  this  coun- 
try has  advanced  under  it.  Back  in  ITH. 
when  Old  Glory  was  first  sewed  by  Betsy 
Boss,  tlM  United  States  wsa  Uke  a  premature 
baby  not  expected  to  live. 

But  under  Old  Glory  it  ralUecL  It  Uved 
and  grew  both  in  strength  and  size.  The 
other  natlone  of  the  world  still  refused  to 
take  the  United  States  seriously  and  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  Europe  oon- 
sldsred.  America  a  gangling  adolescent  to 
be  swiitsrt  at  and  patted  on  the  head  indul- 
gentty. 

HOLDS  KUa  sraTDB 


Today  the  United  States  holds  a  status 
eeonomleally  and  politically  above  that  of 
any  other  country.  It  has  developed  a 
characteristic  eultxire  pf  its  own.  An  this 
came  about  in  lees  than  two  centuries  un- 
der Old  Glory. 

In  many  dllBcult  times  our  flag  has  proved 
the  inspiration  for  finishing  a  task  that 
seemed  hopeless  to  the  soldiers,  workers, 
and  stateeman  of  the  country. 

Moet  of  all.  Old  Glory  reminds  me  bow 
thankful  I  am  that  my  parents  made  the 
decision  to  come  to  this  country.  Other- 
wise I  would  have  grown  up  m  a  land  of 
fear  and  oppression  without  even  knowing 
the  meaning  of  the  word  freedom. 

80  Old  Glory  has  come  to  mean  much 
more  to  me  than  Just  the  country  of  which 
I  am  a  citizen.  It  is  the  symbol  to  me  of 
an  the  privileges  that  the  United  States  enp 
titles  me  to  enjoy. 


Polisk  CoBsdhitiM  Day 


extension  of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI,  JR. 

or  MKTTifitir 
IN  THK  HOU8K  OF  REPRESKNTATTVE8 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  USSmSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lownlg  speech  in  commemoration  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day: 

The  power  of  ideas  is  a  factor  of  the  most 
fundanaental  significance  in  the  life  of  any 
nation.  Furthermore,  Ideas  have  a  poten- 
tial for  universal  usage.  Great  ideas,  onoa 
advanced,  are  living  things  acceeslble  to  aU 
wtto  desire  and  are  able  to  use  them. 

It  is  the  universality  of  great  ideas  that 
made  possible  the  American  ConstttutlOD. 
In  th^r  profound  wisdom  the  framers  of  ow 
Constitution  drew  from  the  main  stream  0* 
universal  Ideas  current  in  the  last  quarter 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Ideas  of  Locke. 
Bouaieau.  and  Montesquieu.  For  the  same 
re— on.  the  Polish  Constitution  was  made 
ponlble  In  1791,  because  In  their  profound 
wisdom  Its  framers  also  drew  from  the  same 
enlightened  Ideas  so  boldly  manifested  in 
the  American  Constitution. 

Indeed,  the  parallels  that  exist  between 
the  American  and  the  Polish  constitutions 
are  truly  remarkable.  What  a  tribute  to 
the  Intelligence  of  both  the  Americans  and 
the  Poles:  the  Americans,  because  they  had 
the  genius  to  extract  the  most  significant 
Ideas  of  western  political  philosophy  and 
adapt  them  to  America's  constitutional  needs 
of  1787;  the  PtHes,  because  they  had  the  same 
genixia  to  draw  from  America's  experience 
those  Ideas  most  adaptable  to  suit  Poland's 
constitutional  needs  of  1791.  It  Is  with  the 
deepest  regard  that  today  we  pay  homage  to 
those  Polish  patriots  and  commemorate  tb« 
constitution   which    they   created. 

Government  by  contract,  majority  rule, 
natural  rights  of  man — all  concepts  of 
John  Locke — formed  the  basis  of  both  con- 
stltulons.  Then  as  now.  these  concepts  by 
their  nature  were  necessarily  opposed  to 
tyranny,  absolutism  and  totalitarianism. 
And  y«t,  these  concepts  were  fearlessly  pro- 
dalnxed  in  a  world  where  authoritarianism 
was  the  dominant  political  theory  and  prac- 
Uce. 

Furthermore,  the  Poles  restated  an  Amer- 
ican sentiment  adopted  from  Rousseau  when 
in  tholr  constitution  they  wrote:  "All  power 
in  civil  society  should  be  derived  from  the 
wUl  of  the  people."  Qovernment,  therefore, 
was  not  to  be  instituted  by  virtue  of  divine 
right;  that  is.  government  by  the  divinely- 
inspired  will  of  a  monarch.  Rather,  the 
power  to  govern  was  said  to  reside  in  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  from  them  alone 
and  not  from  an  absolute  ruler  was  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  derived.  Again  this  concept, 
a  cornerstone  of  democracy,  became  the  fun- 
damentsJ  law  of  Poland  at  a  time  when 
Poland's  neighbors  knew  no  other  govern- 
ment than  government  by  tyranny,  and  when 
only  In  America  was  there  to  be  found  the 
same  concept  of  the  will  of  the  people  so 
courageously  conceived  and  so  vigorously 
proclaimed. 

To  Montesquieu,  the  Americans  had  turned 
for  that  vital  principle  of  separation  of 
powers.  Inspired  by  the  sucess  of  our  ex- 
perience, the  Poles  In  the  same  manner  sep- 
arated the  power  of  the  executive,  legisla- 
ture and  Judiciary,  endowing  each  with  those 
powers  siifOclent  to  instire  the  operation 
of  their  government. 

How  futile  woiild  it  be  to  separate  the 
powers  of  government  and  at  the  same  time 
Ignore  the  fundamental  natural  rights  of 
man :  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
But  the  Poles  did  not  ignore  these  rights. 
Voicing  the  same  sentiments  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  our  Constitution, 
they  declared  in  their  memorable  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3:  "We  publish  and  proclaim  a 
perfect  and  entire  liberty  to  all  people."  As 
in  the  case  of  the  framers  of  out  Constitu- 
tion the  Poles,  moreover,  preserved  the  con- 
cept of  property  rights  in  their  law  of  the 
land.  Finally,  religious  liberty  was  guar- 
anteed when  they  declared:  "We  assure,  to 
all  persuasions  and  religions,  freedom  and 
liberty,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  in  all  dominions  of  the  Republic." 

These  were  daring  and  revolutionary  ideas 
that  were  embodied  In  the  American  and 
Polish  Constitutions.  And  well  might  they 
be  so  regarded  when  one  considers  that 
tjmuiny.  absolutism  and  totalitarianism 
dominated  Europe  of  that  era.  Nowhere  else 
in  1791  were  the  enlightened  Ideas  of  dem- 
ocratic constitutionalism  so  enthusiastically 
received  and  so  greatly  revered  as  In  Poland 
and  America. 

The  Polish  Constitution  and  the  subse- 
quent orderly  gov  -rnment  that  it  brought  to 
Poland,     unfortunately,     were     short-lived. 


During  these  happy  years  of  constitutional 
government,  Poland  relaxed  Its  vigilance,  un- 
aware of  the  darkening  skies  overhead — skies 
foreboding  a  fateful  future  that  was  to  come. 
In  1793  and  179S  Russia  struck  the  fatal 
blows;  the  Polish  Constitution  was  destroyed; 
the  Polish  nation  was  no  more. 

In  a  visible  sense,  Poland  and  America 
thereafter  parted  constitutional  ways,  for  the 
Polish  republic  no  longer  existed,  but  In  a 
spiritual  sense  the  matter  was  otherwise. 
Americans  never  forgot  the  debt  owed  to  the 
gallant  Poles,  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski.  They 
looked  upon,  with  sympathy,  the  desperate 
attempts  of  the  Poles  to  achieve  freedom 
from  their  Russian  masters  in  the  revolU  of 
the  1830'8  and  ISaO's.  We  Americans  today 
are  not  indifferent  to  the  Polish  struggle  for 
freedom  or  less  sympathetic  than  were  our 
forebears.  We  have  seen  Soviet  Russia  strike 
the  same  blow  as  did  Imperial  Russia  in  1799, 
and  even  though  the  Communist  masters 
now  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  Polish  con- 
stitution and  a  Polish  nation.  o\ir  eyes  are 
not  so  blind,  ovir  ears  so  deaf,  oiur  minds  so 
dulled  that  we  do  not  know  the  truth  behind 
this  facade  of  propaganda:  that  once  again 
Poland  is  enslaved;  once  again  Poland  is  no 
more. 

One  thought,  however,  consoles  the  Poles 
and  the  many  friends  of  Poland:  the  Polish 
nature  was  not  meant  for  subjection;  rather 
It  was  meant  for  freedom,  and  freedom  it 
shall  someday  have.  Too  long  has  the  yearn- 
ing for  constitutional  democracy  stirred  in 
the  Polish  heart.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Russia  failed  to  destroy  this  yearning, 
and  in  lU  present  enslavement  of  Poland. 
Rxissia  shall  fail  again. 

So  long  as  such  Ideas  as  are  contained  in 
the  American  Constitution  and  in  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791  continue  to  inspire  the 
imlversal  struggle  against  the  forces  of  tyr- 
anny, absolutism,  and  totalitarianism,  so  long 
will  these  Ideas  keep  alive  the  Polish  consti- 
tutional tradition  and  sustain  the  people  of 
Poland  in  their  hour  of  trial. 

The  Poles  for  centiiries  have  fought  under 
various  flags  against  oppressors,  not  only  for 
their  own  country  but  also  for  other  coim- 
tries.  There  are  many  examples,  of  which 
the  most  recent  is  the  taking  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino  in  Italy.  Poles  have  shed  their  blood 
throughout  the  world  and  forever  shall  the 
third  of  May  ring  In  their  hearu.  Never 
shall  their  hope  fade  and  once  again  bells 
shall  ring  Joyously  all  over  Poland  and  the 
world,  wherever  t'  ere  Is  a  Pole.  In  celebration 
of  their  Constitution  Day  of  May  3,  1791. 


Workiiig  Mothers  Need  Jvstice,  Too 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  mas 

n?  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Houston  Post  of  Sunday.  May 
18.  1952: 

Working  MoTHxas  Nbd  Jttstio,  Too 
Do  Members  of  Congress,  who  are  paid 
$15,000  a  year,  deserve  a  better  Income-tax 
status  than  working  mothers  who  must  em- 
ploy someone  to  care  for  their  children,  so 
they  can  hold  their  Jobs? 

That  is  a  question  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  ask  themselves, 
now  that  they  have  voted  themselves  a  tax 
deduction  for  living  ezpenaea  while  they  are 
in  Washington. 


And  the  fact  that  thry  have  placed  them- 
selves in  the  same  class  as  buslnersmen  who 
are  allowed  to  deduct  business  expenses  from 
personal  Income  clinches  the  argument  in 
favor  of  Representative  Albzbt  Thomas'  biU 
to  help  working  mothers. 

Living  In  Washington  Is  expensive  for 
Members  of  Congress  who  also  must  keep 
up  a  residence  in  their  home  towns.  But 
being  forced  to  pay  taxes  on  Income  that 
is  used  to  pay  a  baby  sitter  also  is  expen- 
sive— and  unfair— to  working  mothers. 

There  was  no  argument  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  when  the  matter  of  giving  Con- 
greeamen  tax  relief  came  up.  It  was  passed 
by  voice  vote  as  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  without  first  having  had 
to  go  through  the  process  of  lengthy  scru- 
tiny by  the  Houi>e  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

It  Is  more  than  a  month  since  Mr.  Thomaa 
Introduced  his  bill  to  permit  working  moth- 
era  to  treat  as  a  business  expense  the  amount 
they  have  to  pay  for  care  of  their  eiiildren 
whUe  they  are  at  work.  There  was  no  reason 
why  it  could  not  have  been  passed  before 
this.  The  Injustice  of  permitting  buslnaw- 
men,  and  now  Congressmen,  to  deduct  buil- 
ness  expenses,  while  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelling a  working  mother  to  pay  taxes  on 
them,  la  obvious  on  its  face. 

The  Post  has  urged  working  mothers  to 
write  RepresenUtlves  Roassr  L.  Douohtow. 
Jxxs  Coopm  and  Damul  A.  Rxzd  at  th« 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  are  the  top  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  to  wuich  Mr.  Thomas'  bill 
was  consigned.  In  view  of  the  speed  In 
wiilch  the  Members  of  Congress  nished  to 
the  aid  of  themselves,  mall  to  these  gen- 
tlen>en  and  other  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  should  be  redoubled. 


Health,  Welfare,  aad  MilHary  Stnugtk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or    NO«TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THIS  HOD8E  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVn 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1952 

Mr,  BURDICK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
in  the  Dally  Digest — Congrkssional 
RBCoto— May  12.  1952,  that  the  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  the  Use  of 
Chemicals  In  Pood  Products  has  said  In 
Its  report  to  the  Congress  that  it  was  its 
"considered  Judgment  that  the  situation 
existing  in  the  Held  of  fertilizers  does  not 
reveal  any  need  at  this  time  for  Federal 
legislation." 

I  am  wondering  how  the  committee 
could  have  reached  such  a  conclusion. 
Six  fertilizer  labeling  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced In  Congress  during  the  past  6 
years— all  written  by  Mr.  William  Q. 
Holman,  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia. These  bills  were  intended  to  give 
the  farmers  the  same  protection  that  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  gives  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  food,  drugs,  woolen  goods,  and 
whisky .  One  of  these  bills.  H.  R.  1755. 
was  Introduced  by  me.  the  others  by  the 
Honorable  William  Lemke,  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  the  Honorable  Prank  B.  Keefe. 
of  Wisconsin,  both  of  whom  have  de- 
parted this  life. 

None  of  these  bills  have  ever  been 
granted  the  privUe^e  of  a  h:-riDg  before 
the  House  Commi.t.e  on  Agiiculture. 
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H.  R.  323  aathorizlos  the  appointment 
of  this  select  committee  specified  that 
it  should  find  out  and  report  to  Con- 
gress: First,  whether  synthetics  iised  In 
food  in  the  place  and  stead  of  milk.  lard, 
eggs,  butter,  and  to  forth,  were  harmful 
to  the  health  of  human  brtngs;  second, 
whether  DDT  and  other  sprays  and 
insecticides  were  entering  the  human 
system  harmfully;  and  third,  whether 
food  KTOWD  with  chemicals  was  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  people. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  resolution 
that  authorized  this  select  committee  to 
do  any  more  than  that.  It  was  not  au- 
thorized to  inquire  Into,  and  determine 
whether  H.  R.  1755  should  or  should  not 
be  enacted,  and  in  view  of  that  fact.  I  am 
wondering  how  this  committee  could 
have  reached  such  a  otmclusion. 

A  paper  captioned  "My  fellow  Virgin- 
ians" has  recently  been  written  by  Mr. 
Holman  with  a  view  to  arousing  public 
Interest.  This  paper  deals  with  facts — 
not  opinions — and  It  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Government 
should  put  a  stop  to  the  criminal  ex- 
ploitation of  the  farmers,  and  prevent 
the  weakening  of  the  military  strength 
of  our  Nation. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  refuse  to  enact 
legislation  needed  for  this  purpose,  it 
would  undoubtedly  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Member  of  this  body  would  ever 
want  to  do  that. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
Mr.  Holman  s  paper  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  other  Members  of 
Congress  and  for  the  Information  of  the 
public. 

Ml.  Holman's  paper  reads  as  follows: 

My  feUov  Virginians,  your  attention  U 
called  to  th  >  urgent  need  of  legislation  that 
will  preyent.  injury  to  ths  health  of  the 
people:  the  poisoning  of  children;  harm  to 
the  health  of  grown  folks;  the  mistreatment 
of  the  farmers:  and  the  weakening  of  the 
military  strength  of  our  Natloo. 

This  program  involTCs  a  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers of  a  bUllon  dollars  a  year,  and  nothing 
could  be  of  greater  Importance  to  the  citizens 
of  Virginia. 

An  arousetl  public  opinion  will  help  secure 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  bringing  it  to  your  attention. 

Read  on.  and  I  ahall  give  you  some  shock- 
ing facts;  tall  you  about  how  children  are 
being  polaoited;  how  the  health  of  grown 
people  la  bel-xg  endangered:  how  our  soils  are 
being  depleted,  and  how  seriously  this  is 
weakening  the  military  strength  of  our 
Hattem. 

I  shaU  deal  with  facta — ^not  theories — and 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
these  statements. 

The  enactment  of  H.  R.  17&5  whld>  labels 
fertilizers,  lets  the  fanners  know  what  mate- 
rials bare  bc-en  used  In  making  It,  and  how 
many  pounds  of  each  material,  and  puts 
a  limit  on  thn  harmful  water-eolnble  nltrogm 
oootant  of  fertUiatr.  would  sare  the  tanner 
taxpayers  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
mlUkm  dollars  a  year  by  making  it  poaaible 
for  them  to  grow  good  crops  with  90  paroent 
taaa  tarttllaar  per  acre. 

Tb«  traatioent  of  city  sewage  to  remove 
Mi  dlMaae-c  urylng  germs,  and  the  sale  of 
thU  atwage  to  the  fertilizer  manufacturers 
would  make  the  disposal  of  city  aewag*  net 
a  proflt  to  tlie  cities,  and  save  the  taxpayers 
not  leas  than  a  half  billion  doUars  a  year' 
in  taxes,  and  the  xise  of  finely  ground  un- 
treated phosphate  In  fertilisers  in  the  plae* 


and  stead  at  the  phoaphat*  treated  with  lul- 
phurto  aoM  would  save  the  farmer  taxpayers 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  million  doUan 
a  year. 

A  bUlion-dollar  saving  to  the  taxpayers,  a 
great  help  to  the  farmers,  and  a  benefit  to 
the  health  of  the  people. 

I  ihall  cite  other  reasons  In  support  at 
the  enactment  of  H.  R.  1768  and  they  are  at 
▼Ital  concern  to  the  people. 

State  laws  give  the  fertilizer  manufacturera 
greater  protection  than  they  do  the  farmers. 
They  allow  the  manufiicturers  to  load  the 
nUzture  with  an  excess  of  water-soluble  ni- 
trogen. A  lot  of  this  nitrogen  moves  with 
the  sou  water  beyond  the  reach  of  plant 
roots,  and  goes  to  waste  without  the  crop 
getting  the  benefit  of  It.  That  forces  the 
farmer  to  us  60  percent  more  fertlUaer  per 
acre. 

Some  of  this  nitrogen  finds  Its  way  into 
the  farm  wells  and  streams  where  it  poisons 
and  kills  children  and  poisons  cattle.  Thlrty- 
thrae  caaee  of  serious  Illness  of  children  with 
five  deaths  In  lUlnols.  and  several  cases  of 
serious  Ulneas  with  three  deaths  In  Oeorgla. 

But  the  moat  serious  phase  of  this  matter 
Is  the  fact  that  nitrate  nitrogen  lias  been 
entering  the  human  syttmnx  through  the 
medium  of  vegetables  and  endangering  the 
health  of  grown  folks — your  health  and  mine. 

Tbe  late  Dr.  J.  K.  WUaon.  of  Cornell  Unl- 
VMMty,  said:  'In  some  cases  the  nitrate  In 
the  vegetable  foods  may  be  200  times  strongo- 
In  such  foods  than  that  which  was  set  as 
a  safe  standard  for  drinking  water.  (Agron- 
omy Journal.  1B49.) 

That  la  an  amazing  statement:  SOO  times 
as  much  of  the  poisonous  nitrate  entering 
the  human  system  through  the  medium  of 
vegetables  as  was  necessary  to  poison  and 
kill  children  In  several  States. 

Every  Intelligent  farmer  knows  that  we 
were  never  plagued  with  plant  diseases  untU 
State  laws  allowed  the  manufacturers  to  load 
the  fertilizer  with  an  excesa  of  water -aolubla 
nitrogen. 

Plant  diseases  have  been  causing  the  farm- 
ers and  gardeners  to  suffer  losses  running 
into  millions  of  doUars  each  year,  and  my 
experiments  shows  that  these  losses  could 
have  been  prevented  through  the  use  of  a 
property  made  fertillaer.  A  sUtement  made 
in  writing  by  the  late  Gov.  J.  M.  Broughton, 
of  North  Carolina,  on  whose  farm  one  of 
these  experiments  was  conducted,  conflrma 
this  statement. 

Tbe  fertilizers  that  we  are  using  today  are 
hastening  the  consumption  of  organic 
matter,  but  they  are  not  replacing  It;  Dr. 
William  A.  Albrecht.  professor  of  soils.  Uni- 
versity of  Misso\arl.  said  that  they  are  help- 
ing to  wear  our  lands  out  faster;  Dr.  Oeorge 
8.  Scarseth,  former  head  of  the  agronomy  de- 
partment of  Purdue  University,  said  tliat 
the  way  our  com  land  la  being  robbed  of  Its 
organic  matter  and  natural  fertility,  the 
65.000,000  acres  of  land  planted  in  corn  in 
the  United  States  will  be  gradually  de- 
stroyed: and  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Secklnger,  Direc- 
tor of  Bsalth.  Washington.  O.  C.  placed  ptu-t 
of  the  blaima  for  chronic  rtlseaari  on  our  de- 
pleted soils. 

There  are  38,000.000  persons  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  suffering  from  chronic  dlseaaea. 
and  unless  we  do  more  to  prevent  the  Im- 
poverlahment  of  our  soils,  the  Increased 
number  of  persons  suffering  from  these  dla- 
•ases  will  t>ecome  a  staggering  drain  on  man- 
power, and  wiU  seriously  weaken  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  our  Hatlon. 

A  Federal  Trade  Commission  report,  dated 
May  1.  1940,  shows  that  a  few  manufactur- 
ers have  acquired  a  monopolistic  control  of 
the  phosphate  market  in  thia  country,  and 
Senate  Reaolution  139.  introduced  at  the 
firct  seaston  of  the  Bghty-flrst  Congress,  and 
algned  by  eight  Members  of  the  United 
BUtea  Senate,  told  of  the  leasing  of  publlo 
lands  on  which  are  found  the  principal  pot- 


ash depoaita  to  a  few  corporations,  and  ct 
bow  this  bad  enabled  these  corporations  to 
acquire  a  monopolistic  control  of  80  to  90 
percent  of  the  potash  in  this  country. 

The  record  shows  that  the  control  of  tha 
phosphate  market  enabled  these  manu- 
facturers to  control  the  industry,  and  to  dic- 
tate to  other  manufacturers  not  only  how 
fertUlzer  should  be  made,  but  actually  wliat 
the  selling  price  shoiUd  be. 

Have  we  forgotten  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land's warning  to  the  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  1888.  that  unless  we  made  monopolies 
the  servants  of  the  people,  they  would  fl- 
naUy  become  the  people's  masters? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  President  William 
Howard  T&f t  and  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
recommended  to  the  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  Ucenslng  law  that  would 
enable  the  Oovernment  to  control  monop- 
oUes? 

A  bill  requiring  aU  corporations  engaged 
In  interstate  commerce  to  obtain  a  license 
from  the  Federal  Government  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Hon.  William  S. 
Borah — one  of  the  ablest  constitutional 
lawyers  that  ever  sat  In  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator O'Mahonkt  was  a  cosponsor  of  this  bin. 
and  he  has  introduced  It  In  the  Senate  at 
every  session  of  the  Congress  since  Sena- 
tor Borah's  death. 

Six  ferUlUer  lal>eiing  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced in  Congress  dur.ng  the  past  8 
years,  and  one  has  been  Introduced  In  th* 
United  States  Senate. 

These  bUls  put  a  limit  on  the  water-solu- 
ble nitrogen  content  of  fertilizer,  prohibited 
the  use  of  poisonous  ingrtrdlents,  and  re- 
quired the  manufacturer  to  name  the  mate- 
rials \ised.  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  each 
materiaL    I  wrote  every  one  of  them. 

The  people  will  certainly  want  to  know 
why  the  six  fertilizer  labeling  bills  were  put 
in  a  pigeonhole  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  without  being  given  the  privi- 
lege of  a  hearing;  and  why  there  have  lieen 
no  hearings  on  the  bills  requiring  all  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to 
obtain  a  llcena*  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Before  going  Into  the  booths  to  cast  their 
ballots,  I  think  the  voters  will  want  to  knew 
which  of  the  candidates  for  Congress  and 
for  the  Senate  are  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  will  promise  to  do  aU  they  can 
to  secure  its  enactment. 

Let  the  people  know  why  this  legislation 
Is  needed  and  an  aroused  public  opinion 
will  demand  and  secure  its  enactment. 

I  have  had  a  few  pamphlets  printed  that 
contain  some  shocking  facts — some  things 
that  you  have  never  t>een  told  before — 
things  that  you  ought  to  know — and  things 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  every  farmer, 
gardener,  and  taxpayer  in  the  State. 

I  hope  you  wlU  help  me  put  these  pam- 
phlets In  the  hands  of  as  many  people  as 
possible. 

Shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who  to 
Interested  in  ttUs  Important  undertaking. 

My  address:  William  O.  Holman,  305  Con- 
stitution Avenue  NE.,   Washington.  D.  C. 


DevdopBMit  ef  Niagara  Power  by 
Pmate  Ealerprise 


u. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  MILLER 

or  NEW  TOKK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKirrATIVBi 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1952 

Bfr.     MILLER    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  ra- 
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marks  in  the  Rccou,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Bion- 
ticello.  N,  Y..  in  supjwrt  of  the  Capehart- 
Miller  bill  providing  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  from 
the  Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  private 
enterprise.    The  resolution  follows: 

I.  Boris  Shalman.  secretary  of  the  Bllwanls 
Club,  of  Montlcello.  N.  T..  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  following  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy 
of  a  resolution  duly  adopted  at  a  regular 
meetliig  thereof  held  on  the  17th  day  of 
March  1952: 

"Whereas  there  is  presently  pending  In 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  legislation  which  proposes  the  de- 
velopment of  Niagara  power  by  private  en- 
terprise without  cost  to  Federal  or  State 
taxpayers,  which  legislation  Is  designated  as 
the  Capehart-Mlller  bill  (S.  2021,  H.  R.  3140); 
and 

"Whereas  after  discussion  and  considera- 
tion of  the  said  legislation  by  the  said  Ki- 
wanis Club:  Now,  therefore.  It  Is  hereby 

"Resolved,  That  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Mon- 
tlcello does  favor  the  enactment  Into  law 
of  the  said  Capehart-Mlller  bill,  and  does 
respectfully  urge  the  support  for  an  afBrma- 
tlve  action  on  the  said  blU  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  It  Is 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Congresswoman  St.  Ozoacx. 
Senator  Hmbkxt  H.  Lekmai*.  Senator  Ikytko 
11.  Ivas,  Senator  Dknitis  Cbavsz,  Chairman 
Of  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  Congresa- 
man  Chaxi.x8  A.  Bvcklet,  chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  with  the  request 
that  they  exert  their  best  offices  In  favor  of 
the  said  legislation." 

BoKis  Sralmam, 

Secretary. 

Dated  March  34.  1953. 


Tke  Koje  Islaad  hckleiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCHT.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  paianrn.v«ina 

IN  THE  BOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1^2 

ICr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  frustra- 
tion is  probably  the  only  word  which  de- 
scribes the  feeling  of  American  citizens 
as  they  contemplate  the  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  in  Korea,  and  certainly  the 
KoJe  Island  incident  underscores  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  neither  realistic  nor 
practical  in  our  dealings  with  the  Reds 
either  at  Panmunjom  or  in  the  prisoner 
stockades. 

The  fact  seems  to  come  to  the  fore  that 
our  entire  policy  in  Korea  has  been  dic- 
tated in  diplomatic  circles  with  but  scant 
regard  for  military  considerations. 
Starting  with  administration  refusal  to 
follow  the  normal  procedure  of  coming 
to  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  then  with  the  dismissal  of  Douglas 
Mac^lrthur — the  only  general  oflBcer  in 
Korea  who  has  had  a  realistic  concep- 
tion of  the  situation — the  public  has 
been  left  with  the  only  conclusion  it 
could  possibly  come  to;  namely,  that  we 
never  intended  to  win  in  the  first  place. 
And  I  submit  that  that  is  an  insult  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  that  forsaken  land. 


Indeed.  It  Is  inescapable  that  we  have 
now  determined  that  we  must  have  a 
truce  of  some  sort  in  order  that  the 
Democrats  will  not  have  to  go  to  the 
people  in  this  election  year  with  the  din 
of  war  ringing  in  their  ears.  And  here 
again  I  submit  that  if  our  people  accept 
this  specious  reasoning  they  too  will  be 
unworthy  of  the  bloody  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  in  their  behalf,  if  not 
in  their  name. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  has  expressed  what  I  feel 
must  be  public  indignation  over  the  KoJe 
Island  fiasco,  and  I  have  made  it  a  part 
of  this  extension  because  it  seems  also  to 
underscore  the  utter  futility  of  a  poUcy 
which  is  unquestionably  political  and  is 
diametrically  -opposed  to  our  military 
and  patriotic  traditions. 

KojK  Kio  Olovks  Maok  at  WasHtNorow 

Congress'  Investigation  of  the  hiimlllatlng 
and  disgraceful  KoJe  prisoner-of-war  deal 
should  start  on  that  Island — but  wind  up  in 
Washington. 

Brigadier  General  Dodd  was  unbelievably 
childish  In  allowing  himself  to  be  captured 
by  unarmed  men.  Brigadier  General  Colaon 
was  moniunentally  stupid  in  his  message  and 
manner  when  he  capitulated  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Yet  it  is  unfair,  in  our  op'.nion,  to  place 
entire  responsibility  for  this  national  dis- 
grace upon  the  two  generals.  If  they  were 
appeasement-minded.  If  they  had  been 
truckling  for  months  to  enemy  prisoners — 
the  pattern  for  such  appeasement  was 
fashioned  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  day  it  was  put  into  effect  was  the  day 
General  Mac  Arthur  was  flred. 

As  the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  put 
it.  General  Rldgway  became  a  chair -borne 
general,  "following  minutely  the  detailed  In- 
structions" that  flowed  from  Wasnlngton. 
At  Panmunjom  the  United  Nations  negotia- 
tors, obviously  under  close  orders  from  home, 
yielded  on  point  after  point.  Including  many 
on  which  they  once  had  announced  they 
never  would  give  In. 

It  Is  not  strange  that  the  same  pattern 
was  set  on  KoJe,  even  for  the  most  vicious 
and  brutal  of  the  die-hard  captured  Com- 
muniata.  Just  the  day  before  the  Dodd  kld- 
naplng  tittm  Beds  had  detnanded  return  of 
four  wrtsk  watchea.  18  new  pencils,  rtnga, 
and  a  cigarette  lighter  taken  from  them  when 
it  was  found  they  had  swapped  camp  blan- 
kets and  cl'Ttblng  In  a  KoJe  black  market. 
Lt.  Col.  Wllbiir  R.  Raven  frankly  admits  he 
appeased  the  Red  prisoners  by  giving  the 
•tuff  back  to  them. 

Raven  is  the  officer  who  narrowly  escaped 
being  captured  with  Dodd.  But  what  has 
Just  come  out  Is  the  fact  that  3  months  ago 
Raven  himself  was  kidnaped  and  held  pris- 
oner for  8  hours.  What  price  then  was  paid 
for  his  release? 

Purther  appeasement  prior  to  the  kidnap- 
ing Is  Indicated  In  the  apparent  failure  to 
censor  maU  of  the  red  POW's.  At  least.  Brig- 
adier General  Nuckols  says  the  Red  POW's 
communication  system  Is  excellent,  and 
sending  Instructions  au'ough  the  maU  "la 
as  obvious  a  method  as  I  know  of." 

General  Van  Fleet  Is  quoted  as  having  been 
opposed  to  the  soft  way  of  Ufe  for  prisoners 
on  KoJe.  Why  dldnt  his  views  prevail?  Be- 
cavise  they  were  coxintermanded  higher  up? 

Certainly  these  policies  must  have  been 
known  at  the  top  in  Washington.  The  De- 
fense Department  took  the  position  that  It 
was  solely  responsible  for  Korean  policy  when 
It  flred  MacArtbur — and  It  cannot  pass  the 
buck  to  a  couple  of  brigadier  generals  now 
that  Its  poUcy  has  backfired  disastrously  on 
KoJe. 

Because  few  Americans  wanted  to  be  In  the 
position  of  "rocking  the  boat"  while  truce 
talks  showed  signs  of  hope,  there  has  been  a 


minimum  of  criticism  of  the  kid-glove  poUcy 
In  hitn'^'ng  the  dirtiest  characters  our  boys 
ever  have  been  called  upon  to  fight.  Even 
the  kid  gloves  are  dirty  now. 

At  Panmvmjom  our  negotiators  are  boxed 
tn.  If  the  United  States  had  honored  the 
deal  the  Red  POW's  made  with  Dodd,  It  would 
have  confessed  that  we  were  guilty  of  mis- 
treating Red  prisoners,  as  Nam  D  had 
charged.  By  repudiating  the  deal,  the  Reds 
now  accuse  us  of  double-crossing,  of  break- 
ing our  word. 

Let's  face  It.  We  took  a  bad  Ucklng  In 
that  round. 

But  what  of  the  next  round  coming  up? 
Is  It  to  t>e  more  of  the  same?  Before  we  pin 
all  the  blame  on  Generals  Dodd  and  Colson — 
and  they  deserve  plenty — let's  also  contem- 
plate the  blind  alley  up  which  the  siren  song 
of  appeasement  has  led  us. 

Let  itt  face  the  fact  that  unlimited  spend- 
ing of  more  billions  is  no  substitute  for 
brains,  common  sense  and  gumption. 

Free  America  never  can  expect  Stalin's 
alave  drivers  to  like  us.  But  they  used  to 
respect  us — and  we  must  make  them  do  so 
again. 


Governor  Dever 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVE9 

Wednesday.  May  21,  19S2 

Bfr.  LANE.  lur.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Evening 
Tribune.  LAwrencc,  Mass.,  of  Monday. 
May  19.  1952: 

Dxm  Is  HoNoaxo 

A  great  political  honor  has  come  to  Gov- 
ernor Dever,  and  we  do  not  dispute  his  right 
to  be  proud  of  It.  It  is  really  something  to 
b«  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  second  only  to  the  President. 
This  means  nothing  lees  than  that  In  the 
oplnien  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  pulling 
tlM  strtags  Oovemor  Dever  Is  better  qualified 
than  anyone  except  the  master  himself  to 
expound  Trumanlsm  and  translate  Its  pre- 
cepts Into  the  language  of  the  practical  poli- 
tician. We  are  s\ire  that  he  will  prove  equal 
to  the  assignment  because  he  has.  In  the 
conduct  of  his  office,  exemplified  a  brilliant 
capacity  for  imitation  which  has  made  Mas- 
sachusetts a  wonderfully  legible  pocket  edi- 
tion of  the  more  massive  text  printed  under 
the  presidential  seal.  This  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  be  has  beei^  handicapped  by  the 
smaller  resources  at  his  command.  All 
things  considered,  he  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  great  dU- 
tlnctlon  which  has  been  conferred  upon  him. 

We  do  not  wish  to  seem  Ul-natured  about 
tLe  opportunity  the  Governor  now  has  to 
make  his  presence  felt  outside  of  Massachu- 
setta,  so  we'U  sUte  It  as  o\ir  convlcUon  that 
he  will  have  Impact  as  keynoter  of  the  oon- 
rention.  He  can  turn  a  phrase  with  the  beet 
of  them,  baste  it  defUy  with  iU  own  Julcea. 
and  deliver  It  piping  hot  and  succulent  to 
table.  He  has  an  Irish  flair  for  oratory 
which  long  years  of  practice  have  meUowed 
out  of  Its  first,  tremulous  stridency.  And 
he's  not  merely  a  rhetorician,  either.  He 
can  load  a  phrase  with  meaning,  according 
to  his  lights,  and  detonate  It  artfully  at  the 
exact  moment  when  something  pyrotechnl- 
cal  Is  called  for  to  enliven  the  proceedtnga. 
He's  got  a  clever  tongue  in  his  head,  that 
one. 
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EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MUINZSOTA 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIYBS 
Thursday.  May  1,  1952 

Mr.  RAOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  improved 
soil-conaervation  practices  and  tree 
planting  are  among  the  important  proj- 
ects in  any  flood-control  program.  Un- 
der the  Joint  congressional  committee 
to  be  set  up  if  House  Joint  Resolution 
438  is  pass(-d.  these  projects  and  many 
others  would  be  studied  as  part  of  a  na- 
tional, long-range,  and  permanent  flood- 
control  protmun  In  every  section  of  the 
country  menaced  by  floods. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn  )  Dispatch  of  April  22  points 
up  the  Imiiortance  of  trees  in  slowing 
down  water  runoff: 

avD  WsTBi  Bxmow9 


One  recommendation  for  flood  control 
wlu  which  everyone  mvist  agree  is  that  made 
by  Or.  Frank  Kaufert.  head  of  the  university 
forestry  depiu'tment.  Improved  soll-eonser- 
vatlon  practices  and  the  planting  of  trees  on 
nonagrlculttiral  land,  he  points  out,  are  es- 
sentials In  Icng-term  efforts  to  control  water 
runoff. 

If  meltlnf:  snowi  and  apring  rains  could 
be  held  back,  avoiding  fast  runoff  Into  the 
creelcs  and  rivers,  we  would  not  have  de- 
structive torrents  overflowing  their  banks. 
Be  dted  the  example  of  the  St.  Paul  water 
department  forest  planting  at  Lake  Vadnals, 
where  snow  renuilned  a  foot  deep  after  the 
open  fields  \;rere  bare. 

Dams  and  dikes  are  required  In  river  con- 
trol, but  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
every  possible  device  for  reducing  and  slow- 
ing down  the  runc^.  Contour  and  strip 
farming,  preeerratlon  of  meadows  and 
swamps,  and  reforestation  of  denuded  hills 

aod  otber  land  not  suitable  lor  cropping  are 
vital  to  permanent  water  control. 

Planting  seedling  trees  may  seem  a  slow 
method  of  fkxxl  prevention,  but  if  the  pub- 
Uc  had  starred  putting  seedlings  on  the  wa- 
tersheds 15  years  afo  we  would  be  getting 
ths  benefits  today. 


Report  FroB  WasUigtoE 

EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 
I  or 

Aon.  j.  harry  NcGregor 

or  OHIO 

Dl  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  19St 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Fair  Trade  Prac- 
tices Act.  many  interesting  features  were 
brought  out  relative  to  the  part  that 
small  business  is  playing  in  our  world 
economy.  Figures  were  submitted  that 
show  there  are  approximately  1,800,000 
retail  units  and  they  did  a  volume  of 
approximately  $131,000,000,000  during 
the  year. 

Of  these  retail  units,  669,317  were  fam- 
ily operated,  they  hired  no  employees, 
using  only  family  help;  280,000  estab- 
lishments hired  1;  217,597  employed  2 
persons:  149,109  employed  3;  and  170,- 
213  employed  4  or  5.    Thus,  84  percent 


of  the  retail  units  In  the  United  States 
were  operated  by  fewer  than  6  onployees, 
while  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  units 
employed  100  or  more. 

The  84  percent  of  the  retail  units  em- 
ploying fewer  than  6  persons  did  40  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  volume,  but  the  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  units  employ- 
ing 100  or  more  did  11  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  retail  volume. 

The  Congress  has  passed  a  military- 
pay  increase  covering  the  cost-of-living 
increases  for  3.500,000  men  and  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  bill  is  now 
on  the  President's  desk  for  signature. 
The  increase  ranges  from  $3  a  month 
for  privates  and  seamen  up  to  $65  a 
month  for  two-star  generals  and  admi- 
rals. The  following  tables  show  the  pi'es- 
ent  monthly  pay  and  the  increase  in- 
cluded in  the  new  legislative  proposals 
for  officers  and  men  with  two  depend- 
ents: 


Major  nocrsl..... 

CokwHS 

Msjor. ..... ....... 

Second  liratrnant. 

Master  lerseaiU 

BercQsnt 

Privsts 


Present 

Compro- 

pay 

miss 

$1, 140 

$i.«i 

Ml 

Ul 

SM 

611 

3sn 

2M 

302 

321 

191 

206 

Itt 

U6 

ICr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  a  bill  before 
Congress  which  would  grant  $45  a  month 
extra  combat  pay  for  all  Korean  vet- 
erans. 


TbeAgiBff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  If  Ew  jnsET 

an  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTAITVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  19S2 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  can  get  pretty  sentimental  at  the 
mention  of  the  words  "grandmother" 
and  "grandfather."  But  every  day  I  am 
becoming  more  convinced  that  we  are 
failing,  as  a  nation,  to  give  a  realistic 
answer  to  the  question.  What  do  we 
really  think  about  our  old  folks? 

For  mjrself ,  a  study  of  the  facts  and — 
even  more — of  the  stories  of  individual 
human  tragedy  which  come  to  me  in 
letters  from  our  weniat  cltiKns  them- 
selves, convinces  me  that  the  time  for 
honest  and  constructive  thinking  on  the 
subject  has  arrived. 

Cte  the  one  hand,  we  are  proud  of  the 
medical  miracle  which  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  add  20  years  to  the  average  life 
span  during  this  century.  On  the  other, 
there  are  cries  of  alarm  over  the  increas- 
ing burden  of  pensions  which,  according 
to  some  prophets,  threaten  to  bankrupt 
the  country. 

Now  here  are  some  of  the  facts,  which 
seem  so  frightening  to  some  people.  The 
1050  census  showed  that  there  were  ap- 
proximately 12,300,000  persons  aged  65 
and  over  La  the  population  <m  AinU  1 
of  that  year.  This  Is  about  four  times 
the  total  of  S.100.000  in  the  same  age 


group  in  1900.  At  the  same  time,  largely 
as  a  result  of  urbanization  and  indus- 
trialization, only  43  percent  of  the  per- 
sons in  this  age  group  are  still  in  the 
labor  force.  In  1890  about  two-thirds 
of  the  smaller  number  of  persons  who 
had  survived  beyond  65  were  working. 

Of  the  total  population  65  and  over, 
30  percent  have  no  money  income  at  all; 
and  of  the  70  percent  with  money  in- 
come, a  little  less  than  one-fourth  are 
living  on  less  than  $500  a  year,  and  more 
than  half  receive  less  than  $1,000  a 
year.  Payments  under  both  old-age 
programs  of  social  security  average  be- 
tween $40  and  $50  a  month.  I  do  not 
need  to  add  that  these  amounts  do  not 
guarantee  even  a  minimum  standard  of 
living.  These  reasons  explain  why  so 
many  of  our  aged  people  are  sick,  lonely, 
and  in  want  of  friends  and  food. 

Now  some  people,  as  I  said,  are  fright- 
ened by  these  figures.  But  I.  for  one. 
am  not.  because  we  are  beginning  to  find 
some  good  answers  to  the  problems  in- 
volved. And  it  is  really  not  surprising 
that  some  of  the  best  answers  are  being 
supplied  by  members  of  the  aged  group 
themselves.  Do  we  realise  that  persons 
in  the  labor  force  age  65  and  over  are 
contributing  between  ten  and  twelve 
bUlion  dollars — or  about  ;:hree  times  the 
cost  of  Federal  pensions — to  the  value 
of  the  national  economy  each  year? 
Do  we  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that 
too  many  people  who  want  to  work 
and  can  work  are  being  forced  to  re- 
tire at  age  65  at  the  very  time  when 
we  have  the  greatest  need  for  their 
wisdom,  their  skills,  and  their  experi- 
ence? In  1944.  during  World  War  n. 
men  and  women  65  and  over  consti- 
tuted nearly  one-fifth  of  the  labor  force 
which  kept  the  American  economy  going 
In  a  period  of  war  manpower  shortages. 

Our  older  workers  are  demonstrating 

to  US  every  day— if  we  give  them  a 
chance — that  they  can  perform  full-time 
or  part-time  Jobs  which  nsquire  patience, 
special  kinds  of  skill,  and  faithful  at- 
tention to  detail.  Our  older  citizens 
throughout  the  land  are  joining  together 
in  creative  leisure-time  activities  which 
add  to  their  own  pleasure  and  to  the 
community's  health  and  vitality.  Doc- 
tors are  beginning  to  understand  that 
many  of  Uie  illnesses  which  we  have  too 
glibly  accepted  as  inevitable  with  age 
are,  in  fact,  the  result  of  lonesomeness, 
of  discouragement  over  persistent  job 
refusals,  and  of  malnutrition  caused  by 
lack  of  adequate  funds. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch — himself  over  80 
years  of  age — has,  in  my  mind,  pointed 
the  way. 


as  I 


It- 


He  says — 

there  are  two  major  Issues  to  be  faced.  Pirst, 
we  must  throw  out  our  depression -born 
philosophy  of  forcing  older  workers  out  of 
jobs  Just  because  they  are  old.  We  are  cre- 
ating a  Tast  human  waste  material  here — 
with  some  tragic  portent.  And,  most  of  all, 
we  must  remember  never  to  become  too  sta- 
tistical where  human  beings  are  concerned. 
The  problem  of  what  to  do  almut  the  aged 
Is  prlmarUy  one  of  recognising  them  fiist 
as  IndlTklual  human  beings— fuU  at 
hopes,  despairs,  and  appetitea  fPteeanti 
ulate  them  according  to  ncMrs.  Oar  pRil>- 
lem  now  Is  to 


1 


I 
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tbem.  and  absorb  them,  for  we  are  definitely 
entering  upon  an  era  of  a  new  kind  of  old 
age. 

Instead  of  wringing  our  hands  over  the 
economic  problems  which  seem  to  be 
building  up  about  our  Increasing  num- 
ber of  aged  persons,  let  us  all  start  look- 
ing at  the  problems  squarely  to  see  what 
can  be  done  about  them.  Instead  of 
ignoring  or  resenting  oxir  elderly  citizens, 
let  us  find  out  where  they  Uve,  what  they 
need,  and  what  they  are  dohig.  and  what 
are  some  of  the  answers  they,  themselves, 
have  figured  out.  The  generations  which 
produced  the  wealth  of  this  incredible 
half -century — and  which  raised  most  of 
us.  In  spite  of  a  depression — is  entitled 
to  a  fi^l  hearing. 


Mrs.  Carolya  Liad  Bull 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  HKW  TORK 

IH  THE  HOXJSB  OF  REPRESINTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o»D.  I  Include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  regarding  Mrs.  Carolyn  Llnd 
Bull,  one  of  the  most  beloved  residents 
of  her  community: 

"They've  robbed  me  of  a  secret  1  kepi  for 
a  long  time — my  age,"  Mrs.  Carolyn  Llnd  BuU 
•aid  rather   wistfully  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Bull  was  entertaining  relatives  and 
friends.  Including  a  Member  of  Congress, 
Representative  Chkistophex  C.  McOkath.  of 
the  Bronx,  at  her  Pelham  Bay  Park  home  on 
the  occasion  of  her  one  hundred  and  first 
birthday. 

"Por  voting  porpoees  I  Jnst  had  to  say  I 
waa  ai  plus.  Now  I'll  just  have  to  say  I'm  100 
plus,"  added  the  centenarian.  Mrs.  Bull  waa 
bom  In  PhUadelphla  on  Friday.  AprU  IS. 
18S1.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Matthew  S.  Llnd  and  a  descendant  of  Rich- 
ard Stockton,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

lilrs.  Bull,  from  every  Indication,  declares 
her  Independence  dally.  Although  she  and 
her  husband,  Henry  A.  Bull,  who  died  last 
November,  had  no  chUdren,  there  la  an 
"adopted"  son.  He  Is  Stanley  T.  Bell,  a  re- 
tired shipping  executive,  who  Uved  with  the 
Bulls  for  more  than  35  years. 

"I'm  an  Imported  son.  Imported  from  Rus- 
sia." he  says.  "I  like  to  take  care  of  mother. 
I  tU  her  hair,  and  cook  for  her,  and  boss  her 
around." 

"I  had  a  lovely  father  and  mother,"  Mrs. 
Bull  said,  resuming  her  discussion.  "They 
didn't  want  me  to  be  some  kind  of  "yes  man." 
They  wanted  me  to  have  some  Individuality. 
Their  teaching  gives  me  the  moral  courage 
to  keep  on.  with  Thaddy's  help."  She  patted 
a  brown  dachshund.  Thaddeua  n.  who  rarely 
Uaves  her  side. 

Although  Mrs.  Bull's  activities  have  been 
eurtaUed  somewhat  by  Illness  this  winter. 
aha  la  still  active.  She  reads,  watchca  tele- 
vision, and  takes  drives  with  Mr.  Bell  in  his 
car.  which  she  wants  to  learn  to  drive. 

Mrs.  BuU  Is  a  lifetime  Republican,  and  she 
looka  forward  keenly  to  voting,  although  she 
has  not  yet  picked  ber  candidate.  Taking 
her  eua  from  political  leaders,  she  says:  "I'm 
gulng  to  keep  'em  guessing  a  while." 


DeTtlopneit  of  NUf  an  Falls  aad  River 
by  Private  EaterpriM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  nw  Toas 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Dutchess  County  Chap- 
ter. New  York  State  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  in  support  of  the 
Capehart-Miller  bill  (8.  2021.  H.  R.  3148) 
which  provides  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  private  en- 
terprise.   The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  development  of  additional 
power  from  the  Niagara  River  has  been  ne- 
gotiated by  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  problem  of  navigation 
or  flood  control  Involved  In  this  develop- 
ment: and 

Whereas  the  generation  erf  power  on  the 
American  side  heretofore  has  been  by  pri- 
vate enterprise;  and 

Whereas  five  power  companies,  supplying 
90  percent  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  ready  to  finance  and  begin  con- 
struction Immediately  to  utilize  this  addi- 
tional power:  Be  It 

Resolved:  That  Dutchess  County  Chapter 
go  on  record  as  endorsing  the  Capehart- 
Miller  blU  (8.  aoai,  H.  R.  3146)  which  would 
continue  the  development  of  the  additional 
available  electrical  power  resources  of  the 
Niagara  River  by  private  enterprise  and  op- 
posing both  the  Lehman -Roosevelt  blU  (S. 
817,  H.  R.  1842)  for  Federal  Development 
and  the  Ives-Cole  blU  (S.  1963,  H.  R.  5099) 
for  development  by  the  State  of  New  York; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  our  Senators  and  Repreaentatlvea 
In  Congress  and  to  Senator  CAPSBArr  and 
Representative  Mii.i.n. 


Iiaease  of  Sodal-Secaritj  Beaefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  31, 
1953) 

RSVIXW   AMD   OXTTtXXm. 


On  Monday  the  House  of  Representatives 
refused  to  pass  a  bill  raising  social-security 
benefits.  The  sticking  point  was  the  fear 
that  a  provision  giving  broad  authority  to 
the  Federal  Administrator  to  determine  dis- 
ability payment's  might  be  the  "camel's  nose" 
for  socialised  medicine.  This  fear  caused 
one  of  the  bill's  proponents  to  remark  scorn- 
fully about  "seeing  burglars  under  the  bed." 


It  la  easy  to  understand  why  that  attempt 
to  quiet  the  fears  of  many  Membera  of  the 
Hoxise  was  unsuccessful.  The  plain  fact  la 
that  there  have  been  "burglars  under  the 
bed." 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  In  Korea  Congreaa 
gave  the  President  broad  powers  to  govern 
prices  and  wages.  The  fear  was  expressed 
that  the  powers  were  sufBclent  to  allow  the 
President  to  bypass  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Those  fears  were  derided.  But  we  saw  what 
happened  In  the  steel  case. 

During  the  late  world  war.  President  Roose- 
velt was  given  some  broad  discretion  over 
salartea.  Despite  disclaimers  that  the  au- 
thority would  be  so  used,  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
creed that  no  one  should  receive  a  aalary 
In  excess  of  $35,000  a  year.  This  action  later 
was  overturned  by  Congress. 

In  the  campaign  of  1933  Mr.  Rooaevelt 
made  some  off-hand  remarks  about  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Many  people  thought  that  the 
remarks  clearly  Indicated  Mr.  Rooeevelt's 
thought  that  the  Court  should  be  subject  to 
executive  control.  Those  fears  were  "pooh- 
poohed"  right  up  to  the  day  the  President 
proposed  to  pack  the  Court. 

We  could  go  on  with  that  list  of  authority 
stretched  In  defiance  of  fair  promises,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  Instances  which  readUy 
occur  are  sufficient  to  Justify  the  search  for 
burglars  under  the  bed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  one  would  be  safe  to  run  a  sword  through 
the  mattress  and  examine  the  bedstead  for 
termites. 

It  U  long  past  time  that  Oongrsss  ceased 
to  pass  hazily  worded  legislation  without 
Inquiring  what  the  words  mean  or  investi- 
gating what  may  be  done  under  their  au- 
thority, statutes  should,  so  far  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  teU  the  citizen  what  he  can  and 
cannot  do  and  they  should  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  what  some  administrative 
officer  can  do  to  the  citizen. 

We  hope  that  Monday's  action  is  a  sign  of 
a  new  congressional  trend  to  reclaim  ita 
power  as  the  law-making  body.  For  almost 
two  decades  It  has  left  the  unfortunate 
Impression  of  a  not-too-smart  aggregation 
of  gentlemen  being  hoodwinked  into  con« 
nlvanoe  at  their  own  self -destruction. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  31.  19031 

An>  TO  TKX  AOKO 

The  doctors'  lobby  demonstrated  Its  power. 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  showed  Its 
susceptibility  to  slogans,  when  a  blU  de- 
signed to  liberalise  old-age  benefits  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  on  Monday.  The  bill 
would  Increase  by  13  ^  percent,  or  at  least 
$5  monthly,  the  benefiu  paid  to  some  4.500.- 
000  old-age  and  sxirvlvor  beneficiaries  un- 
der the  social -security  program.  It  repre- 
sents an  Increase  long  overdue  and  a  bare 
minimum  In  the  light  of  heightened  living 
costs.  There  was  no  objection  to  lu  pxirpose. 
and  passage  seemed  so  completely  assured 
that  It  was  brought  up  under  a  rule  requir- 
ing a  two- thirds  majority  for  adoption.  The 
vote  was  150  for  and  140  against  the  bill. 

Most  of  the  opposition  seems  to  have  been 
generated  by  a  Waahlngton  repreaentatlve 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Lawrence,  who  sent  telegrams  to 
House  Members  characterizing  the  bill  aa 
"socialised  medicine."  The  epithet  U  one 
Which  the  AMA  employs  with  the  broadest 
poetic  Ucense.  but  a  substantial  number  of 
Congressmen  appear  to  have  swallowed  it. 
Apparently,  as  Majority  Leader  John  McCoa- 
MACK  observed,  "all  anyone  has  to  do  these 
days  Is  to  hoUer  'socialism'  and  a  lot  of  hys- 
teria sets  in  upon  situations  that  do  not 
exist." 

There  were  some  other  objections  to  the 
bUl.  however,  as  was  Indicated  when  Repre- 
sentative RxxD,  who  had  led  the  opposition. 
Introduced  a  new  measure  which  would 
eliminate  the  controversial  medical  exami- 
nation provisions  and  liberalize  the  amount 
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that  an  aged  person  eouM  earn  wtthoot  Ia»> 
inf  his  benefits.  Tht  orlglBal  Mil  woold 
ndae  the  eeillcg  on  such  eamlnga  from  960 
to  fTO  a  month,  which  Is  stUl  far  too  low. 
With  manpowrr  at  a  premium,  the  Ooverc- 
ment  ought  td  be  encouraging  able-bodied 
men  drawing  old-age  benefits  to  take  Joba. 
Thousands  x>ow  live  in  Idleness  and  squalor 
because  they  would  lose  benefits  acemtng 
to  thei.1  Txndsr  the  sodal-semrlty  system  If 
they  should  attempt  to  Increase  their 
earnings. 

Under  the  rule  which  aoeompanled  the 
Mil  to  the  floor  on  Monday.  K  could  not  be 
amended.  We  hope  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  now  give  the  measure  a  new 
right-of-way  so  that  It  may  be  Improved  tn 
this  respect  before  being  passed.  And 
Hoxue  Members  onght  to  resolve  that  wh«n 
the  nrw  opportunity  eomes  they  will  get 
laaa  excited  over  trifles. 


Ceaswrmtioa  of  Nalval  ReMvcct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAHKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 


Df  TBM  BOUSB  OP  BZFRESKNTA1TVD 
Wednesday,  JToy  21.  1$S2 

Mr.  MURDOCX.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  history  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
written.  I  have  Utile  douU  but  that  hto- 
torlans  will  reeofd  as  ooe  ot  the  greatest 
achievements  In  the  laet  two  decades 
the  advance  that  has  been  made  In  the 
development  and  conservation  of  Amer- 
ica's natural  resources— our  water  and 
power  resources,  our  land,  our  ioreata. 
and  our  mineral  resoureea. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ineert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoa*  a  brief 
statement  prepared  by  me  entitled  HRe- 
sourcea  for  Our  Future — 20  Tears  of 
Oalns": 


Oaors 

America^  fvturs  tfepsaids  Bot  eaity  en  our 
human  resoorees  Mat  also  on  bow  we  nas 
and  develop  our  natoral  resources;  Tlis 
rivers,  the  land,  ttas  tanmtm,  tbm  Mtrlsd  min- 
erals, that  bavs  esiahlsd  as  to  ttSBiims  the 
atioiigsst  Hatloo  tn  ttos  world. 

What  ts  done  with  tMa  Ood-gHwn  iwiaHto 
aSOcta  each  one  or  us  today  and  will  aflOct 
even  more  the  lives  our  children  lead. 

sunjuxo  otja  watss  ako  rowia  uaoxncn 

BsUtah  and  alkort-ol^tsd  intatesta  have 
blttarly  fouglu  dsvakipnisnt  of  our  watar 
and  power  rssovreas  to  bansflt  all  ttas  peopla. 
Thaaa  IntaresU  still  hope  to  stop  la  ita  tracks 
tka  prngreaa  thst  DsmocraUe  laadarahlp, 
with  faith  la  the  growth  of  America,  haa 
brought  ua — and  will  oontlnua  to  bring. 

la  lOSa  Federal  hydropowsr  Install atUms 
gaaeratert  Isaa  than  half  a  billion  kilowatt- 
hours.  By  lasi  this  figure  had  risen  to 
4ai>00.000,000  kilowatt-hours.  14  percent  at 
all  etoetrlc  power  sold  In  the  country. 

This  haa  meant: 


tmUk 


TVA 


Northwest 
pow) — 

(with    Tsdenl 


(' 


The  Nation 


Maiwioo 

,  kilowaU- 
boors  (IflBI) 


a* 

t.B 


r,  flowing  osrer  aa  Itjeo-mUo 
network  of  Oovemment  traasnUsilon  Itnas. 
haa  jpewarad  atooilc  development  and  giant 
naw  industrlea.  aa  well  aa  bocnsa  and  farms. 

Federal  dams  have  since  19S3  brought 
3,473.000  new  acres  under  tnigatlon.  com- 
pared to  only  706,000  new  acres  betoeeu  IMO 
and  1M9. 

The  TVA  coneept.  tntsgratloii:  Tha  T«b- 
neaaee  Valley  Anthortty.  ereaSad  In  May  198S. 
began  a  new  eoocept  In  oar  oaa  of  the  coun- 
try's rivers:  Development  not  for  one  use 
bvt  for  an  usea,  and  not  in  one  way  but  la 
every  way.  by  eooperatk»  between  Federal, 
State,  and  loeal  agenelea  la  a  wbole  river 
valley. 

The  'nnneasee  Valley  Authority^  18  araltl- 
ple-use  dams  and  Its  many  other  activities 
have  developed  the  whole  Tenneaaee  basin, 
for  flood  control,  for  electric  power,  for  navi- 
gation, for  more  fuieats  and  for  recreation 
and  wUdltfe. 

Since  completion  of  the  major  dams,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  has  suffered  not  a  single 
damaging  flood. 

In  addition  to  greatly  »«p>»wHng  power 
ooiaaumptlon  and  reducing  prloaa.  TVA  haa 
(1)  doubled  the  yield  of  wheat  In  the  area, 
by  providing  fertilizer  and  preventing  soil 
erosion:  (2)  brought  a  number  of  large  In- 
durtrlea  to  the  valley.  In  addition,  in  a 
years  alone  (1M6-47),  30,000  small  bust- 
ncaaea  were  aaUbUataod  in  the  valley. 

The  Colvashla  Blver  vaUey:  Since  atari- 
Ing  at  the  Bonneville  and  Oraad  Ooulee  Daai 
projects  In  1038.  creation  at  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  in  1987.  and  beginning 
at  five  fwther  daou  ( 1 )  power  ratea  at  the 
source  have  become  cheaper  In  the  Padflo 
Iforthwest  than  anywhere  else  In  the  coun- 
try: (2)  popiilatkm  In  the  Northwest  haa 
Jumped  50  percent,  more  than  twtoe  the  rate 
at  locnaas  for  the  whote  eouatry;  (8)  a 
great  new  aluailaum  Indnstry,  aad  other  tn- 
dortrtea  making  hght  meiala,  fasro-alloye 
and  chemicals,  have  come  to  tike  region;  (4) 
IrrlgstloB   wOl  open  up  abaat   184M)0   new 


Tike  Oantral  VaBey  of  Oallfomla:  Thanks 
to  Shasta  Dam.  Frlaat  Dam.  and  otfcari 
plus  a  canal  system  eonniiiiHag  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Rlvars-^thla  800- 
mlle-kmg  valley  Is  being  traaafonaed  toy 
Irrigation.  RVe  shall  gain  for  farming  the 
equivalent  <ff  a  new  State— with  water  rights 
limited  to  100  acres  a  person,  despite  oppo- 
sKlon  rrom  factory-farm  Interests.  And  the 
oantral  Valley  project  will  ultimately  add 
8.000.000  kllowatta  of  electric  capacity^ 
enough  to  aarve  the  needs  of  six  dtiea  the 
aMe  of  Saa  Fraadaea 

The  masoarl  Valley:  We  have  begun  a 
86,000.000.000  mnltipurpoee  development 
program,  tnelndlng  over  100  dama,  to  hameaa 
the  Mlasourl  River.  This  program  Is  now 
wen  under  way :  10  dams  have  been  finished, 
8  dams  are  nearlng  completion,  and  IB  more 
m  under  consitnietlon. 

Meanwhile  the  Presldenffe  masouil  Baala 
Survey  Oommlaslnn.  appointed  in  ^bmary 
lOOQ,  Is  oonaldertng  what  the  permanent 
plan  for  this  great  valley  should  be. 

In  addition,  the  Army  engineers  have  con- 
structed dama  on  Important  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  that  lessen  the  once  great 
terror  ot  Mississippi  floods. 

AH  these  programs  for  developing  flood 
control  and  power  have  been  under  con- 
stant sniping  attack.  The  Republlean 
Blghtleth  Congress,  for  example,  cut  the 
necessary  spproprtattons  for  the  flood-«on- 
trol  program  by  90  percent. 

SDILBIXO  ova  LAUD  XSSOOBCIB 

Beginning  in  ia38  a  numbsr  of  national 
progranu  to  check  land  waate  were  begun, 
both  for  croplands  and  for  grazing  lands. 

Cropland:  Today  four  out  of  five  of  the 
Batkm's  fsrms  are  \nrlv^'^  In  the  2.480 
soll-oonscrvatioa  distilcts  which  hav|  ccbho 
Into  bdng  slnoa  1887.    Canplete 


tlon  plana  have  bean  dnaocnttieaUy 
oat  for  about  a  lalllton  tana.     Last  ] 
more  tbaa  2,800,000  f  araoars  carried  out 
or  more  soil-  or  watar-oonaarvatkui  practlcca 
on  their  own  f  arma. 

Slnee  1036  the  agricultural-conservation 
program  has  helped  farmers  restore  18,000,- 
000  acres  ot  Umd  through  tarradng,  2,000,000 
acrea  by  establishing  permanent  cover  on 
land  subject  to  eroalon,  6.000,000  aerca  bf 
land  leveling  for  Irrlgatloa.  and  000.008 
acres  by  planting  trees. 

This  wbole  program  was  completely  ua- 
la  Bapubllean  days  and  la  atUl  under 


Plf^-two  mUltaa 
and  raage  have  been 
1986  by  tarmsis  and  ranchers  operattag  un- 
der the  agrlcultural-canservatl<3n  program. 

The  western  range,  Indndlag  nmeh  at  the 
2004K>0uD00  acres  at  rematnlag  puhllo  daasatn, 
had  kwt  half  Its  vlrgm  producmvltf  by  1882. 
absee  the  Taylor  Qraalng  Act  of  1884.  how- 
ever, unoontrollad  niaigiaaliift  ot  our  publla 
lands  has  been  ended  and  restoratkm  ot 
the  range'a  original  fartUlty  Is  weU  oa  Ita 
way. 


Congress  in  1037  and  1944  provided  for 
cutting  timber  on  Federal  forest  lands  so  as 
to  yield  a  mazlmxnn  sustained  yield  of  tim- 
ber and  so  conserve  a  reeouroe  that  for  many 
decades  had  been  mined  rather  than  farmed. 

This  policy  has  aheady  paid  off;  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  yields  from  the  Federal 
forests  were  higher  ^an  ever  before.  Many 
owueiB  of  private  timberlandc  have  also,  aa 
urged  by  the  United  States  Forest  Sei  f *"e, 
begun  to  operate  on  a  stistained-yleid  baais. 


■oiLBiiea  ouB  aasnaui.  aaaoi 
Mlaarals,  oaoe  mlnsd.  eaa  never  be  r»> 
plenlshed  from  tha  earth.  We  can 
our  BBlaaral  boaa  only  by  (1)  i 
(2)  better  tedmlqoea  of  extraction  and  le- 
flalag;  (8)  new  or  more  eoonomleal  waqfa  of 
UBlag  what  we  have;  or  (4)  dsveloplag' sut^ 
stltutes.  Tbs  Mdaral  OoveramMtt.  by  asap- 
plag  and  ezpIoratUm,  by  research,  by  In- 
forming iBdoatry.  haa  played  an  iaareaalag 
role  la  all  these  areaa. 

To  take  one  examine:  Sines  the  Syathetlo 
Liquid  Forts  Act  of  1844.  the  Bureau  of 
Mlnee  has  been  experimenting  on  how  tt> 
produee  oU  coDuiterclally  from  eoal  and  fr 
oil  shale.  The  Bureau  haa  now  found 
to  make  gasoline  from  eoal,  on  a 
basis,  at  a  cost  competitive  with  the  aatural 

■  !■  II  it..  m4 

procraet. 

These  are  same  of  the  aeeompllshmewta  at 
a  government  that  for  SO  yeuv  has  acted  to 
have  our  basic  leeoureea  uaed  and 
not  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
spendthrift  owueis  but  for  tt.-tse  wtio 
them  and  thoae  who  depend  on  them,  sow, 
and  tn  the  future. 

The  progress  has  been  great.  The  opp^* 
altlon  Is  as  virulent  as  ever.  The  Job  is  stlS 
only  begun. 


Labor  nra 


k  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 


nt  THX  HODSB  or  B8BVSSXNTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  Man  21.  1951 

Mr.  MnXER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speakor.  tinder  leave  to  extend  mj  re- 
marka  tn  the  Racoaa.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  sttentkm  of  the  Boooe  of  Repf«- 
aentathres  an  edttorihl  which  sppouvd 
In  the  March  14.  ISO.  cdtttaa  of  lbs 
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Cltlaen-Patrlot,  Jackson.  Mich.,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Capehart-Mlller  bills,  whicb 
provided  for  the  further  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
Palls  and  River  by  private  enterprise. 
The  editorial  follows: 

LABOB    AlfD    PUBLJC    POWXS 

AdTocates  of  public  deTOlopment  of  pow- 
er sources  like  to  leave  the  impression  that 
the  private  power  corporations  are  engaged 
In  a  struggle  against  all  of  the  rest  of  tne 
people. 

They  like  to  have  you  believe  all  of  the 
consumers,  the  workers,  the  farmers,  and 
other  ordinary  taxpayers  are  begging  for 
protection  from  the  private  power  industry 
and  that  the  public  power  boys  are  stand- 
ing solid  as  a  rock,  protecting  these  little 
people  from  the  giant  corporations. 

It  must  be  a  shock  to  these  public  owner- 
ship people  to  find  a  segment  of  organized 
labor  Is  dead  set  against  the  development 
of  public  power  and  can  give  powerfiil  rea- 
sons for  that  opposition. 

The  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor 
is  on  record  In  a  resolution  8pK>nsored  by 
the  New  York  State  Association  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

The  New  York  Federation  of  Labor  is  in 
the  shadow  of  Niagara  Falls  where  five  pri- 
vate power  companies  want  to  develop  new 
power — at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayer — while 
the  public  power  boys  are  fighting  for  either 
State  or  Federal  development. 

The  reasons  why  the  New  York  A.  F.  of  L. 
oppoees  public-f)Ower  development  are  quite 
Interesting.  They  make  especially  good 
reading  for  those  boys  who  are  always  yell- 
ing for  the  Government  to  step  In  and  take 
over  some  Industry.  The  New  York  unions 
have  had  their  fill  of  socialism  as  represented 
by  public-power  development. 

Harold  C.  Hanover,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  federation,  puts  it  this  way: 

"We  in  organized  labor  have  learned  many 
bitter  lessons  from  agencies  cu  Government, 
whether  State  or  National,  which  have  su- 
perseded work  normally  done  by  private 
contractors  in  the  years  gone  by,  who  today 
are  ruled  out  of  a  picture  which  has  become 
100  percent  'clvU  serviced.' " 

To  boll  Hanover's  lengthy  argument  down 
to  a  few  words:  Labor  has  learned  that  it 
gets  along  far  better,  has  more  rights,  and 
earns  better  wages  when  it  deals  with  pri- 
vate power  Interests  instead  of  Government 
agencies. 

The  Interest  of  the  New  York  federation 
does  not  stop  with  bargaining  rigbt}.  Tbe 
union  men  are  taxpayers,  too,  and  their 
rsMlution  sharply  condemns  the  hidden 
taxes  that  are  imposed  upon  the  people  to 
support  the  public-power  projects. 

The  federation  also  points  out  that  pri- 
vate interests  are  capable  of  furnishing  the 
added  power  needed  by  the  Nation  and  that 
development  of  public-power  sources  is  un- 
necessary. 

Labor  has  tasted  the  fruit  of  socialism  in 
the  development  of  public  power  and  has 
found  It  bitter. 


Hie  Retailer  and  the  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  NSW  TOSK 

IM  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20, 19S2 

Mr,  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Rkcorb.  I 
Include  an  address  by  T.  V.  Houser.  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Sears.  Roebuck 
k  Co..  delivered  at  the  annual  banquet 


of  the  American  Retail  Federation  Wed- 
nesday. May  14.  1952. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  timely  mes- 
sage which  should  be  read  and  studied  by 
every  person  interested  in  maintaining 
our  American  free  enterprise  system: 

When  a  new  day  begins  for  the  United 
States  of  America  It  first  comes  to  Eastport, 
Maine,  and  in  this  town  of  some  3,000  popu- 
lation, sixty-odd-retail  establishments  start 
preparing  for  another  day's  distribution  of 
necessities  and  luxuries  to  the  public  of  that 
commxinity.  As  time  speeds  across  the  Na- 
tion reaching  city  after  city,  thousands  up>on 
thousands  more  retailers  start  a  new  day's 
activity.  Merchandise  arriving  by  train  and 
truck  is  unloaded.  Inspected,  marked,  re- 
corded: deliveries  start  to  customers'  homes: 
displays  of  goods,  advertising  future  buying 
plans,  personnel  problems,  and  many  more 
details  of  a  complex  business  are  handled. 
As  the  doors  open  the  public  is  invited  to 
see  the  most  extensive,  the  finest,  the  low- 
est priced — in  terms  of  customer's  buying 
power — In  short,  the  most  incredible  array 
of  merchandise  ever  assembled  In  any  coun- 
try at  any  time  for  the  comfort  and  well 
being  of  its  citizens. 

By  the  time  day  has  reached  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  sixty-odd  retailing  establishments 
of  Eastport,  Maine,  have  grown  to  over  1,750,- 
000.  They  occupy  some  billions  of  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  thus  creating  many 
billions  of  dollars  in  real-estate  values. 
They  require  the  services  of  some  10,000.000 
individuals.  Collectively,  this  vast  organi- 
zation constitutes  the  most  important  eco- 
nomic activity  in  this  country.  Wbj  the 
most  important? 

For  one  hing.  it  takes  more  people  and 
more  expenditure  to  distribute  the  Nation's 
requirements  of  goods  than  it  does  to  manu- 
facture them.  Some  $5,000,000,000  are  spent 
in  advertising,  more  billions  in  transporta- 
tion and  still  more  billions  in  auxiliary  serv- 
ices of  many  kinds. 

This  great  Industry  represented  here  to- 
night is  the  most  Important  in  yet  another 
way.  It  represents  the  final  lap  In  the  whole 
sequence,  which  began  in  the  forest,  mine, 
and  farm,  which  progressed  through  mill, 
furnace,  or  factory,  fashioning  these  raw 
materials  into  usable  materials  for  yet  other 
shops  and  industries  to  manufactxire  the 
xnerchandiae  as  finally  shown  on  the  retail 
JBoor.  The  retailer  completes  the  sequence. 
He  is  like  the  last  runner  in  the  relay  race 
who  brings  the  winning  baton  to  the  finish 
line.  He  Is  tbe  most  Important  runner  be- 
caiise,  untU  he  reaches  the  finish  line,  tbe 
game  is  not  won.  Just  so  when  the  retailer 
delivers  the  goods  he  has  reached  the  finish 
line  and  has  successfully  played  bis  part 
in  the  functioning  of  an  Intricate  industrial 
system  in  a  free  society.  Equally  important 
bis  merchandise  constitutes  the  tangible 
evidence  of  the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  develo{>ed  anywhere  at  any  time  for  a 
population  as  a  whole. 

The  American  RetaU  Federation  here  rep- 
resented is  the  authorized  spokesman  for 
this  vast  Industry.  Its  membership  Is  com- 
posed of  22  National  and  34  State  specialized 
retaU  associations.  These,  in  turn,  are  made 
up  of  a  membership  of  over  600,000  retaU 
units.  The  employees  of  these  member  units 
are  a  very  large  share  of  all  retail  employees 
In  the  Nation. 

These  member  stores  are  not  identical  In 
their  Interests,  In  their  viewpoints,  be  it 
economic  or  political.  They  may  differ 
among  themselves  as  to  price-maintenance 
laws,  store  hours,  or  certain  business  prac- 
tices. The  hardware  store  may  resent  the 
drug  store  which  carries  hardware  items,  and 
the  drug  store  may  resent  the  gfrocery  store 
which  carries  drug  items.  There  are  points 
of  difference  about  many  things  between 
the  thousands  constituting  the  membership 
of  thir  great  organization.    But  these  difler- 


•noee  are  about  relatively  small  matters  com- 
pared to  the  Institutions  of  a  free  society. 

These  members  are  not  only  retaUers,  not 
only  bxuinessmen.  but  American  citizens 
with  a  very  important  stake  in  the  system 
which  has  brought  such  material  benefits  to 
themselves,  their  employees,  their  partners. 
or  stockholders,  their  sovirces  of  supply,  their 
customers.  Add  these  up  for  all  retail  es- 
tablishments and  you  have  the  public  of  the 
Nation. 

The  typical  retailer  Is  concerned  and  to 
some  extent  confused,  by  much  that  he  sees 
and  hears.  The  typical  retailer  either  large 
or  small.  Is  a  man  of  integrity — be  is  a  re- 
spected and  important  man  in  his  com- 
munity. The  churches,  hospitals,  and 
charitable  enterprises  in  his  community 
could  not  exist  without  him.  He  realizes 
that  in  a  free  society  ciutomers  will  buy 
from  him  only  as  they  please.  He  must 
conduct  himself  so  as  to  merit  favorable  de- 
cisions from  customers  day  by  day.  He 
must  continually  Justify  purchases  from 
people  who  are  perfectly  free  to  buy.  or  not 
to  buy  or  to  buy  from  others.  In  a  free 
society  he  knows  that  he  must  treat  em- 
ployees fairly  and  considerately  because 
they  too  are  perfectly  free  to  go  elsewhere, 
if  they  choose.  His  banker  is  perfectly  free 
to  loan  or  withhold  loans — again  Jiut  as  his 
Judgment  dictates.  So  what  does  this  add 
up  to — he  has  been  conditioned  through  the 
years  of  his  experience  to  be  guided  by  the 
balance  sheet  of  his  business,  where  the 
simi  total  of  his  efforts  is  finally  pulled 
together.  In  a  free  society  he  must  pay 
his  own  way  and  stand  on  his  own  feet. 
His  place  of  business  and  his  goods  must 
be  attractive  to  gain  customers.  But  he 
cannot  gain  customers  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  employees,  nor  favor  either  cus- 
tomers or  employees  unduly  if  he  is  to  be 
fair  to  his  partners  and  stockholders.  He 
must  balance  all  this  and  show  a  solvent 
business,  conducted  equitably  from  the 
standpoint  of  all  claimants  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  business. 

Tbe  typical  retaUer  Uke  other  slnoere 
American  citizens  is  doing  a  lot  of  thinking 
these  days  about  matters  he  formerly  took 
for  granted — matters  like  the  relation  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  the  State:  the  citi- 
zen one  to  another:  American  capitalism  aa 
a  whole. 

He  knows  that  the  development  of  the 
American  standard  of  living — food,  clothing, 
housing,  travel,  and  amusements — has  been 
the  result  of  the  constant  increase  In  output 
of  product  per  hour  of  work,  coupled  with 
no  burdensome  national  defense  load  in  the 
past  in  times  of  p>eace.  He  has  seen  this 
with  his  own  eyes  over  the  years  as  l*e  has 
watched  the  constant  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion In  the  lines  of  goods  he  sells  and 
has  cashed  the  weekly  paychecks  of  indus- 
trial workers  in  his  town.  He  knows  a  week's 
work  over  the  yean  bu3r>  more  and  better 
goods.  The  worker's  home  Is  better,  more 
tastefully  furnished,  he  drives  a  better  car. 
he  has  vacations  and  travels,  his  children 
are  high-school-  or  college-educated.  He  is 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

Our  typical  retailer  discusses  this  at  Ro- 
tary or  other  meetings  with  his  manufac- 
turing friends  and  finds  that  concurrent 
with  the  improvement  noted  for  the  indus- 
trial worker,  factories  have  steadily  been  re- 
placing old  machines  with  the  newest;  re- 
search men  have  devised  more  economic 
processes;  new  buildings  have  replaced  old. 
so  the  same  number  of  people  now  produce 
a  larger  quantity  of  goods.  Our  retailer 
senses  that  when  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
over  an  entire  nation,  then  there  are  more 
goods  to  share  with  the  same  Incomes.  But 
when  he  talks  to  his  c\utomers  who  are 
factory  workers  he  realizes  tliat  the  economio 
process  is  too  complex  for  understanding, 
and  cauae  and  effect  too  widely  separated 
for  the  connection  to  be  recognised.  Ea 
senses  a  problem  in  this  situation. 
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Oar  retailer  does  note  that  before  tbe  In- 
VHtment  could  have  been  made  by  the 
manutactursr  there  mtwt  have  be«a  siifllelaart 
pratflta  left  after  aU  eosta  and  mil  taxes  ha4 
been  paid.  Tbe  manutactarer.  too,  la  sub-. 
)sct  to  tiM  rtatralnt  of  a  balance  sheet. 

He  is  concerned  that  maybe  all  this  im- 
provement is  coming  to  an  end.  Why?  For 
on*  iblng.  he  sees  more  and  more  sppwilc 
about  the  rights  of  Uie  workar  from  labor 
and  poUtlcal  leaden  but  seldom  a  word  about 
responaibiliUes.  Rewards  are  eakad  that  are 
not  baaed  on  better  productka.  Why 
shouldn't  the  facts  of  our  Axamricmn  system 
be  taught — wlUlnguess  of  bustneae  to  Inveat 
large  part  of  profits  into  tectanieaUy  Improved 
and  expanded  facilltiea  and  wUllngnaea  o< 
vorkcn  to  let  such  fadlltlee  produce  at  the 
maximiim  efllctencyT  When  wealth  ta  heti^ 
created  It's  relatively  easy  to  agree  on  a 
fair  dlvlakm  between  the  public  in  prlcea, 
workera  in  wages,  and  amtmn  in  profits,  be- 
cause everyone  is  getting  something  more. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  to  evaluate 
this  matter  of  productive  output.  The  cap- 
ital Inveatad  In  all  manufacturinf  InductrtM 
stood  at  t73.000.000.000.  or  $6,700  per  worker, 
in  i»4S.  Since  then.  In  only  6  yeara,  tbajKO,- 
000,000  more  has  been  invested,  or  $4,000  per 
worker — 70  percent  as  much  in  the  last  8 
yaara  aa  in  the  wiu>le  preceding  period  c< 
our  industrial  growth.  One  cannot  geiMral- 
tae  as  to  results.  Auto  tires  are  a  case  witli 
lieavy  investment  in  recent  yean — •a^MO  or 
more  per  employee — In  techxUcaUy  improved 
facilities  and  a  substantial  increase  In  out- 
put per  worker.  An  appliance  manufacturer. 
adding  new  faetnttee  eoettng  btit  91,000  per 
employee.  hAa  a  15-percent  decrease  in  out- 
put per  eaiOoyee.  Moat  eaass  show  an  in- 
vestment of  $3,000  to  $5,000  per  employee 
Jiut  to  maintam  about  the  same  output  or 
Jxist  a  little  better  bat  often  Just  a  little 
less.  If  all  managemaots  realized  the  need 
of  a  better  informed  eaaployee  group  and  if 
labor  and  political  leaden  were  more  inter- 
ested in  Increaslnc  the  total  at  created  wealth 
Instaad  of  the  dlatributlon  of  lees  wealth, 
the  American  system  woxild  continue  to 
progress. 

■•tallan  an  all  concerned  with  tlie  f  aMw- 

Ing  market  right  now;  oonsumen  broke  the 
UxU)»  markets  last  year  at  the  mlU  level 
and  th«  durable  goods  nuvket  at  the  retail 
level.  Textllca  went  thro««ta  a  wash  tout 
durable  goods  did  noC  If  "'^frm  ir  wUl 
not  pay  present  level  of  prices  for  durable 
goods  in  volume  enougb  to  keep  plants  go- 
ing fan.  how  can  prices  be  reduoad. 
earnings  maintained,  and  reaaonahia 
gins  for  manufacturer  and  retailer  eecttfed 
unless  costs  are  reduced  through  increaea 
In  individual  output  at  ail  stagea  of  pro- 
duction and  dlstributian? 

The  retailer  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  economic  well  being  of  industrial  *»^^ 
all  other  worken,  as  they  constitute  his  eua- 
tomen.  Hi*  mora  they  have  the  better  off 
be  is. 

While  on  this  subject  of  production,  our 
retailer  is  told  by  pubUc  leaders  that  the 
American  worker  can  out- produce  the  rest 
of  the  world.  One  would  think  there  was 
some  quality  in  the  American  worker  not 
poeeeaeed  by  those  In  other  countries  wliich 
under  Identical  conditions  permits  him  to 
be  so  much  mon  effective.  But  when  one 
travels  In  Europe  he  finds  that  low  output 
there  Is  caused  by  the  use  of  old  and  obeo- 
lete  equipment  because  there  Is  not  the 
degree  of  engineering  and  scientific  talent 
to  design  and  build  the  kind  of  machlnea 
the  American  worker  uses,  nor  general  wUI- 
iBgness  of  management  and  owners  to  put 
••'ntofe  back  Into  the  factories  In  the  form 
of  tanliiilsaliy  advanced  equipment.  Where 
it  le  being  done,  however,  he  finds  the  Eu- 
ropean  worker,  no  matter  what  nationality, 
when  given  equivalent  maehinee  and  toots, 
is  usmg  them  as  efficiently  as  the  AmerleaB 
worker.  In  fact,  because  of  the  vacuum  of 
goods   to   be    filled,   the   Kurt^wan 


more  elsailj  tbe  direct  eoaneetlon  be- 
tween his  production  and  tbe  welfan  of  his 
people. 

When  oar  retailer  returns  from  Europe 
and  surreys  the  American  economic  system, 
he  reallaee  what  a  debt  every  American.  In- 
elttdlng  the  industrial  worker,  owes  to  the 
American  scientist,  the  research  worker,  the 
engineer  and  designer  who  can  figiire  out 
constantly  Improved  processes  and  products 
and  the  American  management  and  owners 
who  constantly  invest  the  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  to  bring  the  benefits  to  each  Amer- 
ican. He  is  worried,  however,  when  be  sees 
no  recognition  of  all  this  by  those  pressing 
for  higher  taxes  and  higher  wages  regard- 
less of  output.  He  wonders,  too.  with  pres- 
ent iates  of  taxes.  If  reinvestment  of  funds 
to  keep  up  this  expanding  and  more  efficient 
economy  la  poealble  out  of  what  Uttle  is  now 
left.  Also,  even  if  then  is  enough  for  soma 
purposes,  does  tlie  return  after  taxes  provide 
a  fair  enough  return  on  money  which  after 
all  iMlongs  to  all  the  owncn  of  buslnsM. 

The  retaUer  is  faced  with  theee  problems 
In  connactlosi  with  his  own  businees.  This 
eountry  has  never  seen  the  czpaneion,  moA- 
emlstag.  and  development  at  ntall  facUltlea 
better  to  eerve  the  public  than  has  taken 
place  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Trafllc  con- 
geatioB  m  shopping  oenten  has  led  to  out- 
lying locatteaa  with  auto  parking  facilltiea. 
Batidling  has  applied  the  same  principles  as 
industry  in  making  itaelf  more  efllcient, 
more  convenient,  and  more  appealing  to  tha 
American  customer.  The  job  is  far  from 
ooBi^ileta  even  though  amounts  running  into 
tbe  billiopa  have  been  spent  since  the  war. 
What  win  be  tbe  effect  of  tbe  1952  tax  ratee 
on  tlila  developmem?  There  are  signs  oS 
sharp  ctirtallmrat.  Our  retaUer  wooden  If 
tbe  shift  from  hie  own  Investment  to  better 
eerve  his  public  to  expenditun  by  Oovem- 
ment  tlirough  larger  tax  appropriations  la 
all  in  the  public  mtcreet. 

Be  la  worrted  about  tbe  attacks  on  busi- 
ness troas  any  in  public  life.  It  U  aa  if  he 
and  otbcn  like  him  were  not  performing  ilk 
vital  funcUOD  in  America — as  if  the  Nation 
ware  not  better  for  all  people  because  of  his 
sAorts.  Be  is  dleeouraged  because  he  Is  eo 
Inartteulate.  As  be  tries  to  retain  the  8.6 
cents  he  had  last  year  out  of  each  dollar  at 
sale,  balancing  demands  of  tiie  public  for 
better  service  and  value,  employees  for  bet- 
ter wages  and  benefits,  and  banken  for  a 
solvent  balaaee  sheet,  ha  wonden  where 
these  antisocial  Individuals  are  be  hears 
aliout.  He  knows  American  business  la  not 
run  from  Wall  street,  but  from  thousands 
of  Main  Streets.  But  greedy  souls,  he  Is  told. 
are  forever  preying  on  the  American  public 
and  panpertalng  the  American  worker.  He 
and  bis  aaanagimmt  friends  attend  conven- 
tions held  by  the  thousands  each  year  where 
product  improvement,  employee  welfan  bet- 
terment, technical  advances,  relations  of 
business  to  society  an  studied  and  debated. 
Do  the  people  making  these  attacks  really 
believe  what  they  say?  It's  too  bad  If  they 
do,  but  It's  much  worse  If  they  dont.  Three 
things  tbe  BOQl  of  man  has  struggled  against 
in  vain — taxes,  bureaucracy  and  catch 
worda."  No  one  has  mvmted  a  catch  word 
to  deacrllie  this  complex  modern  American 
capitalistic  system. 

The  retailer  Is  alarmed  about  the  emphasis 
in  late  years  on  economic  classes.  If  he  Is 
in  his  50*8  or  60*8  he  probably  started  in  some 
lowly  eapadty  and  as  his  abUltles  and  ex- 
pettanee  developed,  be  moved  through  the 
many  aetlvmes  now  neatly  stratified  by  some 
into  tight  Uttle  units.  He  has  seen  his 
friends  do  ttie  aaasa  until  now  as  an  impor- 
tant executive  of  a  succeaaful  business  he 
reeognlaas  that  the  direction  of  the  huge 
American  aoosiomlc  system  is  in  tbe  hands  of 
many  tboosands  like  himself  who  learned 
their  jobs  from  the  bottom  up.  He  knows 
the  American  system  la  not  a  collection  of 
royal  f amlllee  and  a  frooen  peasantry.    lU  a 


free  society,  the  individual  can  move  forward 
through  many  classes  and  occupations  as  iila 
talents  and  opportunities  permit.  Why  cant 
there  be  recognition  and  encouragement  of 
this  wonderful  system  Instead  of  creating 
prejudice  and  hatred?  There  Is  great  talent 
among  all  workers  in  the  ranks  of  Industry. 
Intelligent  management  seeks  constantly  to 
discover  It  but  more  and  more  he  is  forced 
to  turn  to  a  trainee  group  selected  for  ad- 
vancement because  of  the  antlmanagement 
attitude  created  in  so  many  places.  It  would 
be  Ironic  If  permanently  solidified  classes  of 
workers  would  develop  in  this  land  of  op- 
portunity wholly  through  the  teachings  o* 
those  who  profem  to  help  the  worklngman. 
He  Is  confused  by  many  other  things.  He 
serves  on  local  committees — his  chamber  oC 
commerce  or  other  local  groufis  of  citlaea 
leaders.  They  study  social-security,  unem- 
ployment, and  relief  problems.  He  is  aware 
of  the  practical  difficulties  in  eliminating 
cheaten,  chiseien  and  ne'er-do-wells  from 
nlief  and  unemployment  benefit  rolls.  Ha 
is  engaged  in  a  never  ending  struggle  with 
his  Federal  Government  at  admlnlstntiva 
levels  and  legislative  levels.  Why  shouldn't 
the  Federal  GovernnMnt  want  reasonabta 
beneflta  to  ttaoae  who  nally  need  it  at  tha 
least  cost  to  those  who  pay  for  it?  Retail- 
en  with  Nation-wide  Intcreete  know  that 
decision  power  mating  to  local  conditiona 
must  be  delegated  to  local  adminlstratora. 
Befallen  do  not  understand  the  intense  de- 
sire to  centraliae  so  much  ot  this  costly  and 
complex  matter  in  Washlngtoo. 

Our  typical  nteUer  strugglee  with  prica 
controls.    Be  recognises,  as  most  loyal  dti- 
zens,    that    when    Government    abstracts   a 
large  shan  of  strategic  materials  for  noo- 
civUlan  uee,  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand  cannot    work    and    some    control    eg 
prices  is  Justified.    He  was  skeptical  of  con- 
trols on  products  not  involved  in  defense 
needs  and  from  his  OPA  experience  doubted 
that    controls    were    effective    against    tha 
broad  pressure  on  prioee  resulting  from  fis- 
cal causes.    Tcxiay,  thanks  to  the  ability  of 
industry  to  produce  and  to  the  stretch  out 
of  the  defense  program,  he  Anda  the  general 
level  of  pricee  determined  by  supply  and  de- 
BuuMl  below  the  ceUings  at  OPS.    But  doea 
this  free  him  from  a  meae  ot  paper  work? 
Be  is  more  involved  than  ever.     RegulaUon 
upon  regulation;  nport  upon  rqwrt;  mtcr- 
preUtions,  ezplanationa,  charts,  calculations 
without  end.    Out  of  the  simple  GCFR  has 
come   134  regulatlona.  hundreds  ct  sup>ple- 
mcnts.    amendments,    revlslaaa.    overriding 
provleiona.    One  firm  alone  nported  a  study 
showing  3.300,000  man-boun  of  time  spent 
azclusively  on  price-control  procedures  and 
a  cost  of  $5,300,000  in  1  year  only.    Tills  in- 
volved over    10   milikm   peges  ot   buUetlns, 
forma,  etc..  or  some  40  tons  at  paper.    One 
firm.     Multiply  this  over  the  Nation.     And 
then  multiply  it  again  by  Its  counterpart  In 
Federal  Government  m  WashingUm  and  dla- 
trict  offices  over  the  land.    It's  probabty  not 
holding  down  prices  by  tbe  amount  of  its 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.    Isnt  It  like  the  Japa- 
nese who  were  recently  captured  on  a  Paci- 
fic Island  and  didn't  know  the  war  was  over? 
Betallen  liave  watched  the  great  expan- 
sion in  productive  fa^lltles  since  the  war — 
capacity  for  6.200X00  relrlgeratars  compared 
with  3.000,000  prewar,  capacity  for  7,250.000 
stoves     compared     with     2,750.000     prewar. 
Many  other  examples  oould  be  cited.    Cur- 
rent sales  are  running  at  a  rate  of  40  to  SO 
percent  of  tlie  capacity  of  vartous  mdustrlea. 
They  an  glad  to  see  regulation  W  lifted  after 
a  year  of  such  conditions. 

Moat  retaUers,  no  doubt,  consider  emptoyee 
relatioiia  their  most  Important  continuing 
proMem.  Then  seeme  to  be  no  simple  solu- 
tion, nor,  for  that  matter,  a  uniform  pat- 
tern to  follow.  Examptoe  of  poor  employee 
relations  can  be  found  despite  higher  wage 
rates  and  liberal  benefits  of  various  kinds, 
and  examples  of  good  relations  can  t>e  found 
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with  lower  wage  rates  and  less  In  tbe  way 
of  benents.  It  seenv  that  good  relations 
Item  from  a  management  that  Is  truly  sin- 
cere In  Its  regard  for  the  progress  and  well- 
being  of  Its  employees.  Such  a  management 
la  concerned  with  the  upward  progress  of 
employees  to  better  and  better  positions. 
ejpenOB  real  effort  In  uncovering  talent  at 
tbe  bottom,  and  spends  time  and  money 
In  systematic  training  of  selected  peo- 
ple for  better  Jobs.  Such  a  management 
views  as  tragic  the  horizontal  movement  of 
key  buyers  and  executives  from  one  con>- 
pany  to  another.  What  can  be  more  dis- 
couraging to  an  able  and  ambitious  indi- 
vidual in  an  organization  than  to  see  some- 
one hired  from  outside  to  fill  the  post  he  had 
hoped  to  attain?  A  management  with  good 
employee  relations  tries  to  make  each  em- 
ployee understand  his  function  In  relation  to 
others  and  aware  of  his  own  importance. 
People  should  take  pride  In  their  poeltlons 
and  in  their  store. 

Theoretically,  some  form  of  profit  sharing 
■•ems  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  having 
employees  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
business  and  willing  to  identify  their  interest 
with  the  progress  of  their  employer.  How- 
ever, profit  sharing  or  any  other  form  of 
benefit.  If  adopted  merely  in  the  spirit  of 
mechanics  to  attain  a  better  state  of 
morale—*  quid  pro  quo  attitude — is  bound 
to  f  alL  People  are  quick  to  sense  sincerity 
and  insincerity.  They  do  not  want  and  can- 
not be  bought  merely  through  a  system  of 
benefits  unleae  they  realize  that  these  mat- 
ters are  the  outward  expression  of  a  deep, 
warm,  sincere  regard  for  themselves  as  hu- 
man beings.  One  man's  gift  of  flowers  to  his 
wife  is  accepted  as  a  token  of  love  and  affec- 
tion; another's  merely  raises  a  question. 

Retailers  shoxild  weigh  carefiilly  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  take  advantage,  if  at  all, 
of  their  exemption  to  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Act.  One  wonders  If  this  quirk  of  the  law 
is  a  good  thing  for  retailers  in  the  long 
run.  In  most  cases,  there  need  be  no  con- 
nection between  store  hours  and  employee 
hoxirs.  There  has  been  an  unfortunate  les- 
•enlng  of  retailer  service  to  the  public, 
dictated  by  trying  to  have  store  hours  con- 
form to  what  is  reasonable  for  the  indi- 
vidual. The  hours  for  the  indlvldiud  should 
conform  to  modem  standards  in  a  com- 
munity and  store  hours  should  serve  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  public. 

Z  am  sure  that  retailers  realize  that  poor 
morale  among  their  employees  is  a  much 
more  serious  matter  than  it  is  in  the  case 
of  a  manufactiiring  concern.  In  the  first 
place,  a  retail  store  caters  to  a  local,  lim- 
ited market,  of  which  employees  are  an 
Integral  part.  If  employees  complain  to 
their  families  and  friends  about  the  store 
in  which  they  work,  these  complaints  are 
bound  to  affect  the  acceptance  of  the  store 
to  some  degree.  Again,  a  store  aepends  upon 
Its  employees  for  direct  dealing  with  the 
public  In  the  way  of  making  sales,  handling 
adjustments,  arranging  for  service — and  how 
can  these  functions  be  well  handled  unless 
there  is  interest  and  enthusiasm  and  pride 
on  the  part  of  tbe  employee  in  bis  store 
and  in  his  position? 

In  contrast,  a  factory  distributes  goods 
over  a  wide  geographical  area,  and  its  cus- 
tomers are  not  affected  by  the  state  of 
morale  in  a  manufacturing  plant.  Its  em- 
ployees have  no  personal  relations  with  the 
public  in  the  conduct  of  its  business.  Mo- 
rale la  Important  from  the  standpoint  of 
factory  production  but  in  a  retail  store  it  is 
essential  both  internally  and  externally. 

Every  industry  has  many  examples  of  en- 
lightened management  which  has  voluntar- 
ily kept  a  fair  state  of  balance  between 
employees  and  other  claimants  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  business,  and  which  has  given 
employees  ample  opportunity  to  progress 
and  has  recognized  tbe  dignity  of  the  indi- 
▼tduai.  One  of  tbe  tragic  consequences  of 
tndustry-wlde  bargaining  is  tbe  failure  to 


recognize  the  social  accomplishment  of  such 
employer-employee  groups. 

Retailers  are  alive  to  the  social  responsi- 
bilities of  their  function  in  society.  They 
realize  that  there  should  be  constant  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  producing  and 
distributing  the  goods  of  the  Nation,  and 
that  all  should  share  In  this  improvement — 
employees,  the  public  as  customers,  and  busi- 
ness Itself.  Most  retailers  are  worried,  bow- 
ever,  by  the  many  proposals  from  labor  and 
political  leaders  for  welfare  provisions,  which 
seem  beyond  the  cxirrent  level  of  efficiency 
of  production  and  distribution  to  absorb. 

One  realizes  that  the  definition  of  mini- 
mum economic  rights  of  today  is  more  lib- 
eral by  far  than  In  years  past.  This  liberal- 
ity is  possible  because  of  Increased  efficiency 
in  both  the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods,  secxired  by  constant  technical  advance- 
ment in  tools  and  equipment,  the  applica- 
tion of  science,  and  the  functioning. of  the 
American  capitalistic  S3rstem.  At  no  time  in 
the  world's  history  would  an  equal  division  of 
existing  wealth  change  the  well  being  of  the 
average  citizen  a^^preciably.  But,  in  Amer- 
ica, the  average  well  being  of  the  American 
citizen  has  been  Increased  Immeasurably 
year  after  year  through  creating  wealth  by 
production  of  goods  more  efficiently. 

Let  me  close  with  this  thought:  If  we  are 
approaching  a  period  where  productive  effi- 
ciency of  our  system  is  not  increasing — mind 
I  do  not  think  this  should  oocxu,  but  in  many 
quarters  of  the  labor  front  it  seems  to  be — 
then  how  can  f  xirther  economic  benefits  come 
except  to  a  limited  degree,  and  that  from 
one  group  to  another?  And  this  raises  one 
of  tbe  great  philosophical  questions  of  the 
day:  to  what  degree  should  social  advantages 
be  conferred  by  legal  processes  upon  one 
group  at  the  expense  of  others?  When  co- 
ercive welfare,  based  not  on  equity  iMtween 
citizens  but  merely  the  demands  and  appe- 
tites of  individual  groups,  goes  beyond  the 
degree  which  the  current  state  of  efficiency 
can  support  and  must  be  secured  by  legal 
compulsion,  then  we  liave  many  aspects  of 
the  toUlltarlan  state.  With  the  tragic  ex- 
])erlence  of  other  nations  before  us  who  have 
trod  the  path,  let  us  hope  there  is  the  wis- 
dom and  mental  integrity  on  the  part  of 
labor,  business,  and  political  leaders  to  avoid 
this  course. 


Mast  Ead  Delay  ia  Gowaaat  Giaaad 
Deepeniaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Niw  ToaK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20. 1952 

Idi.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
OKO,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Monday. 
May  19.  1952,  which  reviews  a  project 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  Brooklyn: 

Must  End  Dcat  nr  Gowaktts  CaAmfB. 

DOEPSNUfQ 

For  several  years  a  condition  has  existed 
in  Oowanus  Creek  channel  which  has  been 
a  menace  to  the  heavy  commerce  now 
using  that  important  waterway.  Now,  due 
to  the  activity  of  Congressman  Johx  J. 
RooNxr  and  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, solution  of  tbe  problem— an  ade- 
quately deep  channel — Is  In  sight. 

Ever  since  1904.  when  It  was  first  dredged, 
this  channel  has  been  maintained  at  29-foot 
depth.  But  cargo-carrying  ships  have  been 
gradually  InerMslng  in  size  and  draft  until 


It  has  been  necessary  /or  many  vessels  to  wait 
for  high  tide  In  order  to  navigate  these 
waters.  At  the  piers  owners  had  dredged  to  a 
30-foot  depth,  which  is  a  minimum  to  take 
.care  of  the  vessels  coming  in  there. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  the 
Oowanus  Creek  Channel  deepening.  It  seemed 
Impossible  to  get  action.  This  Is  hard  to 
understand  when  it  is  realized  that  this  short 
channel  connecting  Oowanus  Canal  with  tbe 
main  channel  entering  New  York  Harbor  car- 
ries more  than  3.500.000  tons  yearly  of  deep- 
water  cargo,  a  fiow  of  traflic  comparable  with 
similar  annual  cargo  in  cities  such  as  Boston 
and  Hoxiston,  Tex. 

PurtlMrmore,  the  Army  engineers  in  their 
report  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement would  be  only  about  9387,000. 
compared  with  $17,000,000  already  spent  re- 
cently in  private  Improvements  along  the 
channel  and  about  910.000.000  more  antici- 
pated if  tbe  channel  is  deei>ened. 

In  sucb  a  bxisy  area  with  important  ship- 
ping lines  operating  and  further  expansion 
Inuninent  it  Is  hard  to  understand  the  delay. 
Actually  the  moderate  sum  Involved  should 
be  regarded  merely  as  maintenance  of  one 
of  tbe  most  important  feeder  channels  in 
this  port. 

Congressman  Rookxt's  bill  bas  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Hoxise  Public  Works  Committee. 
Brooklyn's  oongreeslonal  delegation  should 
be  on  the  alert  to  be  sure  the  meas\ire  does 
not  get  sidetracked,  and  perhaps  lost,  in  an 
omnibxis  bUl  as  sometimes  happens  in  sucb 
matters. 


Eztravafaat  ami  MislcaAif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVKS 
Wednesday,  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MlsslsslppL  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  imanimous  consent,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Engineer- 
ing  News-Record  of  May  1. 1952: 

SXTBAVAOAMT    AND    MULBAOIKO 

The  heady  atnuisphere  of  a  presidential 
election  year  bas  apparently  proved  too 
much  for  tbe  news  service  of  tbe  United 
States  Cbaml>er  of  Commerce.  In  any  event, 
in  attempting  to  reinforce  the  chamber's 
fight  to  exact  a  cut  of  $5,800.000XX>0  from 
the  President's  910.800.000,000  request  for  for- 
eign aid  funds,  the  news  service  has  put  out 
a  release  that  few  governmental  propagan- 
dists could  exceed  in  extravagant  and  mis- 
leading statements. 

Tbe  release  says  that  billions  at  United 
States  tax  dollars  are  going  Into  a  gigantic 
waterways  system  in  France,  one  featiire  of 
which  is  to  provide  a  354-mlle  seaway  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Lake  Geneva,  1.^0  feet 
above  sea  level  in  the  heart  of  the  Swiss 
Alps.  It  also  says  that  these  faclUtles  are 
being  paid  for  In  counterpart  funds  which 
might  be  described  as  United  States  dollars 
forced  into  French  citizenship. 

Neither  of  these  statements  gives  a  fair 
or  accurate  picttire  of  the  situation.  Read- 
ers will  recognize  this  so-called  seaway  to 
the  Swiss  Alps  as  the  development  of  the 
Rhone  River  for  power  and  navigation, 
which  bas  been  described  accurately  and 
rather  completely  in  Uiis  Journal.  It  is  true 
that  a  lock  appeared  on  the  early  archi- 
tectural renderings  of  Oenlsslat  Dam  (tbe 
one  highest  up  on  the  river  and  near  Lake 
Oeneva):  but  this  disappeared  from  tbe 
drawings  when  tbe  project  reached  tbe  eon- 
structlon  stage  in  1M7.  and  was  in  faet 
never  considered  very  seriously.    Tbe  power 
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dam  (BMB  June  34.  1»48.  p.  83).  largest  In 
Europe,  was  ccxnpteted  in  1040  with  Frenob 
appropriations— counterpart  funds  appear- 
ing only  in  tbe  later  phase  of  tranamlssloa 
line  construction,  and  thus  in  small  amount, 
It  is  also  surprising  to  hear  that  an  elevation 
of  1.230  feet  U  the  heart  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

The  actual  seaway  part  of  the  Rhone  work 
is  far  down  stream  and  is  beaded  only  tor 
tbe  large  commercial  city  of  Lyon,  eleva- 
tion 680  feet.  (ENR  July  81,  1B47.  p.  0  and 
November  33.  1051.  p.  80) .  Tbe  first  lock  has 
been  completed  at  Mondragon  a  considerable 
distance  below  Lyon  and,  for  this  and  the 
power  dam  and  navigation  channel,  just 
933.000,000  of  counterpart  funds  has  been 
expended  as  against  a  total  cost  of  9160,- 
000.000.  This  Is  a  far  cry  from  billions  of 
United  States  tax  dollars. 

Moreover,  counterpart  funds  can  only  mis- 
leadlngly  be  described  as  "United  States 
dollars  forced  into  French  citizenship."  They 
are  French  funds  that  match  tbe  amount  of 
United  States  dollars  that  are  spent  In  the 
French  accoimt.  But  the  important  point 
is  that  the  United  Statee  dollars  are  spent 
in  tbe  United  Statee  for  products  to  be  given 
tbe  French.  Tbey  must  subsidise  France, 
but  they  also  subsidize  American  manu- 
facturers, who  pey  back  a  not  Inconsiderable 
part  of  tbe  dollars  in  taxea. 

It  is  a  commendable  effort  oo  the  part  of 
tbe  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
flgbt  the  Ooremment'B  free  spending  ways 
and  to  keep  our  foreign  aid  on  a  sane  basis. 
But  tbe  national  Interest  is  not  served  by 
using  tbe  same  type  of  extravagant  and  mis- 
leading language  as  tbe  opposition.  Come 
out  fighting,  but  don't  bit  below  tbe  belt. 


AiMfkaB  Lefi—  Urf es  Apfroval  W 
pMrte  Rica's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ASIBOl** 

XM  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 
Wednesday.  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  many 
organisations  in  the  United  States  are 
following  with  interest  the  progress  made 
by  our  fellow  citizens  In  Puex;^  Rico 
in  lifting  themselves  in  what  many  once 
looked  upon  sis  a  despairing  economic 
■ituation.  More  and  more  Puerto  Ricans 
are  becoming  self-sustaining  as  the  re> 
suit  of  an  expaixled  industrial  program. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  many 
American  organizations  are  watching 
with  interest  the  advances  made  by  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  matter  of 
government. 

Ck>ngress  has  before  it  Puerto  Rico's 
Constitution,  which  was  drafted  as  the 
result  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. Among  the  many  letters  and  res- 
olutions which  have  been  received  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  is  one  Just  received  from  the 
national  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Legion.  Tbe  executive  com- 
mittee of  that  great  organization  has 
considered  the  question  now  before  us 
and  has  asked  the  Congress  to  approve 
the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Tbe  letter  and  resolution  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can Legion  follow: 


T^B   AXOBICAK   LEOIOM, 

HanoMAx.  LaoisuiTtvx  CoMMwaioic, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  14,  19S2. 
Bon.  John  R.  MtrnDocK, 
Bouse  Office  Building, 

WoMhinQton,  D.  C. 
Dkab  CoMraosait  aw  Muksock  :  Referring  to 
House  Resolution  636  (H.  J.  Res.  430)— ap- 
proval of  tbe  Constltotton  ot  tbe  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Bioo — which  matter  was 
debated  yesterday  by  the  House  and  then 
put  over  untU  tomorrow,  I  enclose  copy  of 
a  resolution  duly  adopted  by  the  national 
executive  committee  of  tbe  American  Legion 
at  its  meeting  held  In  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
last  week,  from  which  you  will  note  that  our 
organisation  urges  Congress  to  give  this  legis- 
lation early  and  favorable  consideration. 

On  behalf  of  the  national  organization  of 
the  American  Lesrlon  and  our  members  who 
reside  'n  Puerto  Rico,  I  trust  that  you  can 
see  your  way  clear  to  support  the  resolution 
wlien  it  again  comes  up  for  consideration  In 
the  House. 

Thanking   you   for  your  cooperation  and 
with  iLlnd  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

linjca  O.  Kkhwkdt, 

IMrecfof. 

Whereas  Public  Law  600,  enacted  bj  tbe 
Elghty-flrst  Congress  of  tbe  United  States 
authorised  Puerto  Rico  to  draft  its  own 
constitution  to  submit  to  tbe  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States  for  approval;  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  said  Public  Law  600 
a  constitutional  convention  was  hdd  in 
Puerto  Rloo.  which  convention  drafted  a 
constitution;  and 

Whereas  said  constitution  was  subse- 
quently accepted  and  ratified  at  a  popular 
election  held  in  Puerto  Rloo;  and 

Whereas  said  constitution  as  aoeepted 
and  ratified  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  bas 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  approval:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  at  its  meeting 
in  Indianapolia,  Ind  ,  May  S-7,  1952,  That 
the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  be  urged 
to  give  Its  early  and  favorable  consideration 
to  tbe  Constltutten  ot  Puerto  Rloo. 


Fictioa  uti  Faacy  Arc  tkc  Mam  lafre- 
dicBts  ia  IW  ArgnMsts  of  TIm««  Wk* 
WooM  Have  tbe  Uuktd  States  Eaf  ace 
b  ConstnKtioa  of  the  Proposed  St.  Law- 
rcBce  Seaway  aad  Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  mntsTX.VAina 

Df  TSB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  March  18, 
1952,  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  Newt 
reveals  the  weakness  of  some  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  those  who  would  have 
the  United  States  participate  in  the  pro- 
Tfiosed  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway — a  project  that  would  be  frosen 
over  5  months  of  each  year  aad  therefore 
closed  to  navigation. 

Tbe  editorial  follows: 

Am  Entikxmo  Wxdgb 
BepreeenUtlons  that  a  a7-foot  St.  Law- 
rence channel  abort  Montreal  would  make 
cities  CD  the  Great  Lakes  oosan  ports  that 
would  enjoy  the  servloe  ct  a  large  pereent- 


age  of  tbe  world's  merchant  fleet  have  been 
exposed  as  fiction  and  fancy. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer,  appearing 
the  other  day  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  admitted  that  only  alx)Ui 
10  percent  of  American  merchant  ships  could 
operate  In  a  27*foot  channel  when  carrying 
a  full  cargo.  Then  he  went  on  to  say:  "The 
bulk  of  the  cargo  moving  on  the  seaway  will 
be  carried  in  lake-type  vessels  for  which  tbe 
S7-foot  project  depth  is  ample." 

This  means  that  the  projected  channel 
would  not  in  fact  be  a  seaway.  As  to  tbat, 
the  Ottawa  (Ontario)  Citizen,  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  ttie  St.  Lawrence  project,  said  re- 
cently that  "tbe  bulk  of  sliipplng  expected 
to  use  the  Internal  waterway  will  consist  of 
lake  freitk'hters."  Thus,  it  declared  that  "the 
term  'seaway*  is  In  a  sense  a  misnomer." 
Clearly,  then,  tbe  project  is  one  to  extend 
tbe  servloe  of  large-type  iaice  freighters  to 
the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  they  would 
be  eq>ected  to  take  on  cargoes  of  iron  ore 
from  Labrador. 

But  tbe  Middle  West,  where  tbe  agitation 
(or  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway  has  persisted,  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  service  so  restricted; 
eentiment  there  is  for  the  development  of 
a  waterway  above  Montreal  tbat  will  hava 
depth  enough  for  large  ocean-going  ships  car- 
rying full  cargo.  The  representatives  of  the 
liiddie  West  seemingly  regard  tbe  27-foot 
depth  called  for  in  tbe  pending  legislation 
as  Just  the  beginning  of  a  larger  project. 
Commitment  for  a  a7-foot  channel  would  be 
In  the  nature  of  an  entering  wedge;  they 
would  go  on  to  demand  a  depth  of  SO  feet 
or  even  35  feet.  This  is  what  Congress  would 
be  letting  the  country  in  for  if  it  were  to 
approve  tbe  legislation  now  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Tbe  final  cost  of  an  actual  seaway  would 
run  into  bilUons  of  dollars.  This  is  the  light 
In  which  the  people  should  view  the  fit.  Law- 
rence project.  If  they  do  so.  they  cannot 
believe  that  it  would  prove  economically 
fecMlble — certainly  not  if  they  take  into 
account  the  fact  tbat  the  St.  lAwrenoe  Is 
Icebound  for  at  least  6  months  in  tbe  year. 


What  Is  TreasoB  ■  19S27 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  n>ARO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  16. 1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  from  the 
Readers'  Forum  of  the  Tablet,  national 
Catholic  weekly: 

Asses  What  Is  TaaAsoit  or  Tsaa  or  1953 

Deax  8n:  Not  too  long  ago  if  anyone  in 
this  country  hauled  down  tbe  Stare  and 
Stripes,  and  raised  in  the  place  of  It  an 
alien  bazmer.  they  would  have  been  called  a 
traitor  and  punished  accordingly.  It  is 
stated  tbat  in  1047  a  United  World  Federalist 
proclaimed  at  a  large  meeting  of  several 
thousands.  "We  must  haul  down  tbe  Ameri- 
can flag,  haul  it  down,  stamp  on  it,  and  spit 
on  it."  This  man  was  not  punl^ed.  but 
was  even  applauded. 

Now  I  quote  in  part,  from  the  article 
printed  in  tbe  Mew  York  Times  of  April  11, 
1953. 

"NOBfouc.  V*..  April  lO.^Admiral  Lynde 
D.  MoCormick.  of  tbe  United  SUtes  Navy. 
opened  the  headquarters  here  today  of  wtiat 
la  to  become  the  greatest  International  na^al 
force  In  history.  United  States  Navy  men 
and  a  handful  of  foreign  military  and  dlplo- 
matlo  figures  stood  at  attrition  while  tho 
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8tan  and  Strlp«s  was  hauled  down  from  tha 
Btafl  In  front  of  what  has  long  been  tb« 
United  State*  Atlantic  Fleet  Headquarters. 
A  strange  flag  of  blue  and  gold,  the  emblem 
of  the  new  command,  was  broken  out. 

"Admiral  McCormlck's  command  extends 
from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  from  the  shores  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  the  coastal  waters  of  Europe.  The 
United  States  will  supply  60  percent  of  these 
forces.  Great  BrlUln  30  percent,  and  the 
other  nations  10  percent.  All  14  NATO  na- 
tions were  represented  as  their  flags  were 
raised.  The  Navy  Band  played  the  national 
anthems.  There  Is  no  anthem  to  go  with 
the  new  Atlantic  command  flag  so  Marines 
fired  a  16-gun  salute." 

This  Is  shocking.  It  Is  the  most  disgrace- 
ful treatment  ever  given  to  Old  Olory.  Why 
■end  o\ir  boys  to  Korea  and  the  far  ends 
of  the  earth  to  fight  while  our  admirals  at 
home  haul  down  o\ur  flag?  We  have  never 
lost  a  war  In  the  short  life  of  our  country. 
Millions  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  our  flag  and  the  country  It  represents. 
In  the  pcMt.  our  children  were  taught  to 
honor  and  respect  our  national  emblem. 
Americans  have  lived,  fought,  and  died  under 
this  banner  Old  Glory.  Now  we  learn  that 
At  a  ceremony  an  admiral,  appointed  by 
President  Truman  and  made  Supreme  Com- 
mander Atlantic,  orders  our  Stars  and  Stripes 
to  be  hauled  down  and  be  replaced  with  an 
International  banner. 

What  is  this?  What  is  happening  to  our 
country?  Will  our  Americans  allow  such  a 
disgrace?  Only  Congress  has  the  power  to 
declare  any  part  of  our  country  interna- 
tional territory  and  give  away  Its  sovereignty. 
Has  Congress  done  this?  If  not,  they  have 
no  right  to  haul  down  o\ir  flag  and  raise 
an  alien  one  on  our  soil.  Our  flag  is  the 
symbol  of  our  American  Republic.  To  haul 
down  one  is  to  destroy  the  other.  If  this 
Is  allowed.  It  will  mean  world  government 
•oon.  It  is  nothing  short  of  unconditional 
surrender  and  without  any  need.     Rise  up 

Americans  and  save  your  flag  and  your  coun- 
try. We  are  supposed  to  be  fighting  aggres- 
sion.   What  could  be  a  better  example? 

UirrrxD  Statss  Plao  ComcrrrxK. 

Helem  p.  t.a«tt.t.,  Chairman. 
JACK90M  HZIOHTS. 


A  BooBwaaf  Tax  Kilk  Liqoor  Sales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


o» 


HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

Of  KtMTUaCT 
Uf  THX  BOT7SX  OF  RKPRESENTATIVXS 

WedTiesday.  May  21.  1952 

*  Blr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material.  I  submit  a  splen- 
did editorial  from  the  Louisville  Courler- 

Joumal  which  appeared  in  that  publi- 
cation on  May  20,  1952. 

Bootlegging  Is  once  more  becoming 
a  major  problem  in  this  country.  The 
illicit  sale  of  whisky  is  on  the  increase 
in  almost  all  sections  of  the  country. 
This  imlawful  operation  seems  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  weU-organized  criminal 
mobsters.  If  we  are  not  alert,  the  full 
evils  of  prohibition  will  be  with  us  once 
more. 

In  addition  to  the  factxial  information 
contained  in  the  editorial.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  one  Important  item.  Short- 
ly after  the  beginning  of  World  War  n 
the  Congress  increased  the  excise  tax 
on  distlUed  spirits  from  $6  to  $9  per 


proof  gallon.  The  distilling  industry  at 
that  time  Interposed  no  serious  objection, 
realizing  that  it  must  do  its  share  toward 
paying  for  the  war  effort.  The  industry 
was  led  to  believe  that  at  war's  end  the 
tax  would  be  returned  to  (6  per  gallon. 
Most  members  of  the  Industry  felt  as- 
sured that  such  action  would  be  taken. 
Now,  nearly  6  years  after  VJ-day,  we  find 
the  tax  not  $6  per  gallon  but  $10.50  per 
gallon.  Pour-year-old  bulk  whisky  is 
selling  in  Kentucky  today  at  less  than 
$2  per  gallon.  This  is  prior  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  Federal  tax  which  comes 
due  when  the  whisky  Is  bottled.  There 
are  many  State  and  local  taxes  which 
apply  directly  to  the  sale  of  whisky. 
One  can  easily  see  what  an  opportunity 
there  exists  for  the  bootlegger  to  traffic 
In  the  product  on  which  the  taxes  are 
seven  or  eight  hundred  percent  of  the 
bBiSic  production  cost. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  BoomKAiro  Tax  Knxs  Lioxroa  Salxs 
The  liquor  indxistry  has  now  become  a 
startling  example  of  the  economic  law  of 
diminishing  retiims.  Since  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  liquor  was  increased  last  Novem- 
ber, consumption  of  distlUed  splrlU  has 
faUen  steadily.  By  April  1  of  this  year,  tax- 
paid  withdrawal  of  whisky  for  bottling  was 
82.6  percent  below  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago.  Consumption  is  now  weU  below 
prd-Korea  levels  and  Is  stlU  falling. 

Others  besides  distillers,  and  the  public 
which  can  no  longer  afford  whisky,  have 
been  startled  by  the  effects  of  the  tax.  The 
Federal  Government,  which  had  expected  a 
substantial  revenue  Increase  even  if  the  tax 
did  cut  conBumption.  collected  21.4  percent 
less  up  to  April  1  than  It  did  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year  when  the  tax  was 
only  as  a  gallon.  (It  U  now  tlO.50.)  State 
and  local  governments  which  count  on  a 
Steady  revenue  from  the  sale  of  distilled 
spirits  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  the 
alump.  Franklin  County.  Ky.,  for  instance, 
which  largely  finances  its  school  aystem 
through  liquor  taxation,  has  had  a  hard  time 

neetlng  teacher  payrolls  this  spring. 

Prom  a  purely  social  standpoint,  perhaps, 
the  moral  iat  might  argue  that  all  these  sMto 
effects  are  temporary  and  leas  important  ttaan 
the  seemingly  wholesale  desertion  of  whisky 
as  a  beverage.  Unfortunately,  the  moral 
case  Isnt  a  wholly  rosy  one,  either.  Etylvla 
F.  Porter,  financial  columnist  of  the  New 
Tork  Poet,  says  flatly  that  t>ootlegglng  Is 
bask  on  the  biggest  scale  since  the  peak  of 
the  prohibition  era:  that  "moonshlnlng  is 
being  organized  as  a  big,  big  business  by 
racketeers  and  gamblers  from  coast  to  coast 
and  tax  evasion  is  mounting  by  the  day. 
The  Government  is  being  cheated  out  of 
hundreds  of  millions  by  crooks  swarming 
Into  the  bootlegging  business." 

Tlius  the  unpleasant  effects  of  prohibition 
are  all  rushing  In  by  the  back  door.  And 
the  rejoicing  of  even  determined  drys  mxist 
bo  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  if  we 
are  achieving  a  sort  of  prohibition  it  Is 

through  a  one  law  for  the  rich,  another  for 
the  poor  sort  of  device. 

This  newspaper  has  always  felt  that  a 
revJK>nable  control  of  liquor  sales  through 
taxation  la  healthy.  We  also  believe  that 
purely  Ixurury  industries  such  as  liquor  and 
tobacco  ought  to  bear  a  heavier  share  of 
th}  tax  load  than  necessities  do.  But  this 
time  we  sympathize  with  the  distillers'  com- 
plaint that  the  Oovemment  has  all  but 
succeeded  in  strangling  the  goose  that  lays 
golden  eggs.  Federal,  State,  and  county 
governments  are  without  revenues  on  which 
they  have  learned  to  depend.  Stocks  are 
piling  up  In  warehouses,  workers  are  idle, 
and  the  cltlaen  who  doesnt  want  to  drink 
wine  or  beer  Is  transferring  hJe  custom  to 


the  amerglnf  bootlegger.  Nobody  gains  un- 
der such  a  situation  and  the  movement  now 
on  foot  to  have  the  excise  tax  put  back  to 
the  last  figure  at  which  it  brought  a  profit 
wUl  have  many  sympathlcera. 


Perfl  m  Moral  Apatliy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSS  OF  REPRESKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  20.  19S2 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  keenest  observers  of  the  Washington 
scene  is  Duke  Shoop,  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  The 
years  he  has  spent  here  as  a  reporter, 
along  with  his  keen  perception  and  his 
ability  to  see  things  as  they  are.  entitle 
his  views  to  serious  consideration. 

Duke  Shoop  recently  made  one  of  his 
Infrequent  speeches,  which,  as  reported 
In  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  May  14.  1952. 
follows: 

Pma  m  IfoaAi  Apatht— Duxz  Shoop  Bats 
AicxxiCANS  Lao  in  GrmNO  Abottsxd — So- 
cialistic Tbknos.  CoaatTPTiON.  Srmijus,  Ko- 
axAN  Stalxmatx  Axk  UNDxaiciinNa  If  ATiON'a 
FX>OTS,  iNStrSANCS  Mkn  Tolo 

America  is  dangerously  near  to  lapsing  into 

socialism  and  decay  becavise  iU  people  ap- 
parently have  lost  the  abUlty  to  be  shocked 
by  Government  corruption,  a  futile  war,  and 
crippling  strikes,  Duke  Shoop,  the  Star's 
Washington  correspondent,  said  here  today. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Mueh- 
lebach.  In  connection  with  the  Casualty  and 
Surety  Sales  Congress.  Shoop  declared: 

"Tou  are  living  In  an  amazing  era,  and 
one  of  the  most  amazing  thinp  about  it  is 
that  nobody  Is  amaaed." 

TRSXAT  TO  MOTOaiMO 

He  singled  out  the  cxirrent  oil  strike  aa 
one  development  which  has  provoked  public 
resentment  because  it  threateaa  to  shut  off 

the  pumpa  at  the  gaaoUne  stations. 

"It  U  almost  impoaaibl*  to  Isnagtna  paAnc 
on  without  the  motor  car,"  Shoop  said. 
"What  a  horrible  thought  races  through  the 
pubUc  mind  at  the  disaster  of  having  to  give 
up  the  pleasvire  car. 

"UntU    Americans    can    get    amased    over 

things  much  more  serious  than  a  gasoline 
shortage,  we  will  continue  to  drift  unmind- 
ful of  what  fate  will  befaU  our  Nation,  which 
la  dangerously  near  lapdng  Into  aoclallsm 
and  national  decay  because  U  haa  lost  the 
power  to  be  amazed." 
Shoop  called  the  roll  of  recent  events  that 

could  be  expected  to  shock   the  American 
people,  but  apparently  have  not  done  so. 
"There  was  so  much  high-level  talk   and 

SO  little  public  knowledge  about  the  A-bomb 
that  people  became  bored  about  it  all,"  ht 
aald.  "So  they  brought  out  the  H-bomb. 
What  new  alphabetical  trick  wlU  they  re- 
sort to  soon  to  revive  flagging  Interest  In 
mass  destruction  of  mankind?" 

HO  SHOW  or  izcrrziciMT 

"The  dvU-defense  program  is  a  dismal 
flop.  If  the  people  believe  there  are  weapons 
which  wlU  devastate  whole  cities,  they  cer- 
tainly are  showing  no  excitement  about  it." 

Shoop  said  no  one  seems  amazed  by  Amer- 
ica's great  postwar  experiment  in  one-world- 
neas,  the  United  Nations,  once  hailed  by 
"do-gooders,  many  of  them,  of  course,  paid 
professionals  in  and  out  of  politic*,"  aa  tbs 
answer  to  the  prayer  for  peace. 

"Tet  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody 
war,"  Shoop  asserted,   "never  declared   and 
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which  we  apparently  can't  win.  We  have 
troops  and  air  bases  all  around  the  world, 
millions  of  men  under  arms,  youth  subject  to 
military  service — aU  with  no  and  In  sight." 

"Taxes  are  at  a  record  high.  So  is  eor- 
ruptlon.  lilnk  coats,  deep  freesers,  Tacatlon 
trlpa,  free  hotel  rooms — all  have  become 
wlaeeraeka  In  the  burlesque  of  Ooyemment." 

The  speaker  said  everyone  apparently  Is 
shock  proof  to  revelations  that  ammunition 
la  being  rationed  In  Korea,  that  the  Army  had 
to  take  over  the  motorlsed  equipment  of  the 
lUasouil  and  Kansas  national  guard,  and 
that  tiM  troops  In  Korea  are  fighting  with 
World  War  n  weapons,  because  the  new  ones 
developed  at  such  places  as  the  Aberdeen 
proving  grounds  in  ICaryland  have  never 
reached  them. 

nanus  snu.  occoa 

"Tet.  despite  these  amazing  deficiencies  in 
support  of  the  fighting  men.  we  see  great 
strikes  in  industries  which  must  produce 
those  supplies."  Shoop  said. 

"For  ao  yean  the  national  administration 
has  been  friendly  to  and  supported  by  the 
labor  union  leaders.  Many  have  looked  upon 
It  as  a  lalwr  government.  But  after  two  dec- 
ades at  this  kind  of  government,  labor  union 
leaders  appear  as  far  from  their  goal  as  ever. 
There  are  some  who  believe  the  goal  ik>w  of 
many  power-eeeklnc  peraons.  both  in  and 
out  of  Oovemment.  Is  state  soctallam." 

When  President  IVuman  seized  the  steel 
Industry  few  persons  seemed  to  be  concerned 
by  "bow  far  that  kind  of  thinking  could  go." 
the  Washington  correspondent  said.  He  con- 
tinued: 

"Nobody  but  the  company  officials  appeared 
amazed  a  whit  when  Western  Union  em- 
ployees demanded  a  SO-cent-an-hour  Inriaaas 
In  pay  which  the  company  said  would  coat 
$60,000,000  a  year,  10  times  all  Its  earnings 
the  last  year." 


In  tlte  field  at  pontics.  Sboop  aald  "thee* 
with  fairly  good  records  of  succeaaful  fore- 
casting" believe  it  will  be  nsenbower  venua 
Stevenson. 

"Plans  are  well  under  way  to  draft  Steren- 
son,"  Shoop  said.  "Out  here  you  probably 
can  appreciate  tbe  dlsUfce  of  Bsrb  KxrAvrmm 

by  the  party  bosses,  Including  our  own  Barry 
Ttuman.  They  look  upon  tbe  man  in  the 
eoooskln  cap  as  a  Johnny  Come  Lately  who 
has  not  served  the  proper  amount  of  appren- 
ticeship In  the  party. 

"Actually  they  do  not  want  to  turn  th« 
party  machinery  and  control  over  to  a  man 
who  has  been  ferreting  out  corruption." 
Analyzing  other  candidates,  Sboop  said: 
"Albxn  BAZKLrr  at  74  Is  too  old.  Senator 
Boa  Kzta  is  a  Joke.  It  is  true  he  was  born  in 
a  log  cabin  tout  his  annual  income  exceeds 
a  mlUion  a  year.  It  Is  quite  a  paradox  to 
us  back  In  Washington  that  Averell  Harrl- 
man,  an  eight-goal  polo  player  whose  fortune 
U  in  tha  neighborhood  of  1900,0004)00,  takes 
himself  so  seriously  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
date. 

"Harrlinan^  great  fortuae  was  aoade  under 
Republican  administrations.  If  he  was  bom 
in  a  log  cabin,  you  can  be  assured  it  vss 
air  eondltloned." 

MioHT  tx>ss  nr  isse 

Although  Adial  Stevenson  is  young,  only 
62,  and  making  a  "real  contribution  to  good 
goveriunent"  in  Dllnola.  Shoop  predicted  be 
might  lose  his  chance  in  1066  if  he  were  to 
say  no  to  TTuman.  Bosses  Flynn,  of  the  Bronx. 
Jake  Arvey,  of  Chicago,  and  the  men  con- 
trolling the  big  California,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  delegations. 

"Dick  BuasEU.  entered  the  race  to  stop 
Harry  Truman  and  found  himself  successful 
without  firing  a  shot,"  Shoop  said.  "He 
probably  would  make  an  excellent  President 
but  there  la  no  chance  of  his  nomination  and 
he  knows  it.  Labor  and  the  potent  racial 
groups  would  never  take  him." 


Eisenhower,  who  has  accomplished  a  "near 
miracle"  in  Europe,  symbolizes  this  Nation's 
strength  to  aU  the  world.  Shoop  declared, 
adding: 

"Stalin  knows  and  fears  him.  Ike  repre- 
sents  the   only   thing   that  Stalin   fears 

strength. 

"Washington  is  the  worst  place  In  the 
world  to  size  up  public  opinion  back  at  tbe 
grass  roots.  But  knowing  Ike  and  his  great 
ability  to  explain  thln^B'  in  a  manner  under- 
standable to  all,  I  can't  help  but  think  that 
once  he  shows  himself  coast  to  coast  on  tele- 
vision st  AbUene,  June  4,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  offlcial  homecoming,  that  he  wiU  be  a 
shoo-in  for  the  nomination. 

CAM  ana  lbad^kip 

T  believe  the  salvation  of  our  Oovemment 
depends  upon  the  Inspirational  leadership 
that  Elsenhower  alone  can  supply." 

Pointing  out  that  many  feel  Senator  Tavt 
deserves  the  nomination  on  the  l>asls  of  long 
party  service  and  bis  fight  against  soclsllsm, 
Shoop  said  this  may  be  tnie,  but  the  tag  of 
"Mr.  Republican  locks  the  door  to  any  of  the 
Southern  States." 

"Be  has  made  no  appeal  to  the  independ- 
ent voter  who  continues  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power,"  Shoop  said. 

"Tait  has  been  accused  of  being  cold  and 
chlUy.  His  managers  contend  that  Bos 
Tatt  Is  a  new  man.  that  he  has  undergone  a 
courae  of  charm  treatments,  I  say  that  today 
Boa  Tatt  can  give  you  a  chUl  in  a  warm- 
hearted Du^ner." 

Shoop  said  a  new  administration  is  more 
needed  in  Washington  than  a  new  moral 
code,  and  he  predicted  that  history  may 
blame  the  scandals  on  the  senility  of  an 

administration  that  became  decadent  after 
being  too  long  in  power. 


Goi 


■t  Seiaarc  af  PriTate  Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMTH 


Of  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednetday.  May  21.  19S2 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude as  an  extension  of  my  remarks  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Delta  CoujocU 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland.  Miss., 

Vigorously  protesting  the  President's  ac- 
tion in  seizing  the  steel  industry: 

The  aovemment  at  the  United  States  te  a 
repubUc  of  48  States  Inseparably  bound  and 
united  totether  under  the  articles  of  its 
adopted  OoDstituUon,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental supreme  law  of  the  land.    AU  power 

is  vested  in  the  people  of  these  United  States 
except  that  which  Is  expressly  granted  to 
the  Oovernment  by  the  Oonstltutlon. 

Under  the  Oonstltutlon  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment are  divided  into  three  classes,  the 

leglalatlve,  eaeeuUve.  and  Judiciary. 

Under  section  1  of  article  1  aU  legislative 
powers  are  vested  in  the  Congress.  These 
powen  are  tpeclflcaUy  set  out  In  that  ar- 
ticle. 

Under  section  I  of  article  a  the  EsecutlTe 
power  Is  vested  in  the  President.  The  powers 
Of  the  President  are  specifically  set  out  there- 
in Other  than  those  which  the  Congress  la 
expressly  empowered  to  bestow  upon  the 
Executive. 

Among  these  p>owers  xmder  section  8  of  ar- 
ticle 2  the  President  "shaU  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

Under  article  8  the  Judicial  powers  axe 
vested  m  tbe  TTnlted  States  Supreme  Court 


and  such  inferior  courts  aa  the  Congreas  may 
establish. 

The  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

By  the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution the  people  are  guaranteed  security 
against  unlawful  seizure  of  "person  and  ef- 
fects.- 

The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provide  •  that  "  •  •  •  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law." 

By  an  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  Jurisdiction  Is  vested  in  the 
tribunals  therein  named  to  settle  disputes 
between  Industry  and  labor  unions,  and  par- 
ticularly so  wherein  the  pubUc  health,  con- 
venience, and  welfare  is  Involved. 

Under  his  oath  of  office  and  as  is  required 
by  section  3  of  article  2  of  the  Constitution 
aforesaid.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 
This  article  makes  it  his  duty  to  take  care 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

One  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  a  free  man 
In  a  free  country  is  the  right  to  own,  pos- 
sess, and  use  property  lawfully  acquired. 
And  upon  the  free  and  unhindered  exercise 
of  that  right  rests  tbe  security,  strength,  and 
life  of  this  Nation  if  It  is  to  continue  as  a 
government  of  free  people,  free  enterprise, 
and  private  initiative. 

Elghty-siz  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  United  States  in  Ex  parte  Militgan 
(4  Wallace  2,  118),  anl  again  TO  years  ago  in 
United  States  v.  Lee  (106  U.  8.  IM).  and 
again  in  1034  in  Home  Building,  etc.  v.  filats- 
dell  <290  U.  S.  896),  in  no  uncertain  terms 
has  held  that  the  President  has  no  inherent 
or  implied  powers  under  the  Constitution; 
that  his  only  power  is  that  which  is  ex- 
pressly granted  to  him  by  that  Instrument 
or  by  law  enacted  by  tbe  Congress. 

Nowhere  In  the  Constitution  or  by  act  of 
Congress  is  the  President  authorised  by 
executive  flat  to  seize  the  private  property 
of  any  person  or  corporation.  Therefore,  the 
President  was  without  authority  to  seiae  the 
cteel  mills  as  was  done  in  the  recent  dispute 

between  tbe  management  of  the  mills  and 
the  labor  unions  employed  tlierein. 

If  the  President  can  seize  and  take  a  per- 
son's property  from  him  without  authority 
of  law,  he  can  also  seize  and  Imivison  or 
execute  the  person  by  executive  fiat,  as  is 
done  by  Stalin  in  Russia  today,  and  was 
done  in  Oermany  and  Italy  by  Hitler  and 
MuBsoUnl  before  they  were  destroyed,  and 
Which  Is  and  has  l>een  the  pnu^tice  of  tyrants 

tod  dictators  throughout  the  years  of  his- 
twy- 

Delta  Council  therefore  condemns  the  act 
of  the  President  whereby  he  s«lzed  the  prop- 
erty Of  the  steel  mills  during  the  recent  con- 
troversy With  the  labor  unions  as  a  high- 
handed, unwarranted,  dictatorial  act  m  fla- 
grant disregard  for,  and  in  violation  of  law 
and  his  oath  of  oAce;  that  ht^  unwarranted 
usurpation  of  power  and  abuse  of  the  priv- 
ileges Of  the  high  ofltoe  which  be  hokls.  and 
his   obstinate   refusal   to  resort  to  lawful 

means  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Congress 
known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  is  un-Amer- 
ican and  is  without  precedent  and  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  history  of  our 
country  and  shaU  not  be  tolerated,  but  is 
condemned  by  an  outraged  populace  and 
every  liberty-loving  patriotic  dtlaens  of  this 
country. 

As  a  solution  to  future  msnagement  and 
labor  controversies  wherein  the  national  de- 
fense is  threatened  and  to  pre%ent  recurrence 
of  the  UEiirpatlon  of  constitutional  authority 
by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  Delta 
Council  commends  to  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  Congress,  more  particularly 
the  Kembers  thereof  from  the  StaU  of  Mla- 
slselppi,  H.  R.  7647,  which  U  a  bUl  Introduced 
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In  th0  House  of  Representatives  by  B«pre- 
>«ntatly«  Smith  of  Virginia  aa  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Universal  Training  and  Service 
Act,  which  provides  for  a  resort  to  ..he  coTirts 
for  Injiinctlve  relief  by  the  Attorney  General 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  whenever 
there  U  a  strike  or  lockout  or  threatened 
strike  or  lockout  In  any  plant,  nxlne  or  fa- 
cility, which.  If  permitted  to  occur  or  con- 
tinue, will  Imperil  the  national  defense,  thus 
requiring  such  disputes  in  the  future  when 
the  national  defense  Is  threatened  to  be  ad- 
judicated In  the  courts  rather  than  by  par- 
tisan boards  and  commissions. 


GoTcnuncBt  Propaf  aada 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  MAnrx 
XM  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVBS 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  H/LE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  follow^g  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent: 

West  Buzton.  llAnrs,  May  18.  1952, 

Representative  Robzst  Hale, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAB  Sn:  I  today  received  from  the  Port- 
land offlce  of  OPS  through  "official  bud- 
ness — no  postage  mail"  a  pamphlet  outlining 
OPS  position  on  steel  prices  and  some  other 
propaganda  selling  the  public  on  how  good  a 
Job  OPS  Is  doing. 

I  merely  want  to  record  with  you  that  I 
believe  it  Is  an  outrage  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  spending  our  tax 
money  in  a  publicity  campaign,  prepared  at 
Government  expense,  printed  at  Government 
expense,  and  mailed  at  Government  expense 
to  sell  their  own  distorted  view  of  eco- 
nomics. Here  is  one  tangible  way  that  the 
budget  can  be  slightly  reduced. 

If  the  American  public  cannot  form  their 
own  conclualons  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Steel  issue,  and  the  value  of  OPS  by  reading 
the  free  press,  then  both  sides  should  be 
presented  at  Government  expense. 

As  a  Republican  and  believer  In  free  en- 
terprise, I  urge  you  to  use  your  good  offices 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  racket  being  exploited 
by  our  present  administration  and  to  put  an 
end  to  many  of  our  Government  controls 
Which  are  no  longer  necessary. 
Very  truly  yours, 

PaxD  W.  SiOTB. 


Amerka't  Fature  Profrets  Depends   on 
More  and  Safer  Hif hways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

219  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  me,  I  am  In- 
serting In  the  RicoBD  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Harvey  S.  Firestone.  Jr..  on  the  subject 
of  America's  Future  Progress  Depends 
on  More  and  Safer  Highways.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches 
ever  made  to  help  protect  the  cause  oX 


transportation  and  highway  safety.  Mr. 
Firestone  is  one  of  my  constituents. 
His  address  follows : 

For  many  years,  we  Americans  were  proud 
of  our  system  of  streets  and  highways.  But 
today,  many  of  them  are  so  out  of  date 
that  they  have  become  UabUitles  rather 
than  assets:  Last  year,  37,500  men,  women, 
and  children  lost  their  lives  in  automobile 
accidents,  and  a  l^rge  percentage  of  them 
would  still  be  alive  If  our  streets  and  high- 
ways were  adequate  to  meet  our  traffic  needs. 

The  United  States  has  two  and  a  half 
times  as  many  motor  vehicles  as  aU  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  combined.  No 
other  nation  on  earth  relies  so  heavUy  on 
automotive  transportation  for  the  mass 
movement  of  people  and  products.  More 
than  40,000  communities  are  completely  de- 
pendent on  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  for  all 
of  their  transportation  needs.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  paiMiiger  travel  between  cities, 
towns,  and  farms  goes  by  car  or  bus.  Two- 
thirds  of  aU  freight  Is  shipped  by  truck  diir- 
Ing  some  part  of  Its  Jovirney.  Therefore,  It 
is  vital  that  the  automotive  vehicles,  on 
which  we  so  largely  depend,  be  kept  mov- 
ing quickly,  economically,  and  safely. 

ACCIDKMTS   COar    $3,SOO,000,000    Of    19S1 

with  automobUe  registrations  Increasing 
every  year,  this  situation  wlU  get  worse  as 
time  goes  on  unless  steps  are  taken  Im- 
mediately by  towns,  cities,  counties.  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  Individually 
and  collectively,  to  modernize  our  obsolete 
street  and  highway  systems.  Americans  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  installing  more  stop 
algns,  rerouting  trucks,  reducing  car  speeds 
and  other  restrictive  measures  taken  in  the 
Interest  of  safety  provide  no  permanent  so- 
lution to  the  problem.  Last  year,  the  eco- 
nomic loss  from  traffic  accidents  totaled 
$3,600,000,000.  This  is  more  than  was  spent 
on  the  entire  system  of  highways,  roads,  and 
streets. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  my 
father  became  a  leader  In  the  good-roads 
movement.  Later.  In  1918,  he  pioneered  the 
shlp-by-truck  movement  which  gave  im- 
petus to  the  development  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. These  two  movements  were  Instru- 
mental In  arousing  the  American  people  to 
the  full  possibilities  of  automotive  vehicles 
and  to  the  necessity  for  providing  an  ade- 
quate system  of  streets  and  highways  over 
which  these  vehicles  could  operate  swiftly, 
comfortably,  and  safely.  As  a  result,  short- 
ly after  World  War  I,  the  United  States 
began  building  a  Nation-wide  system  of 
hard -surfaced  roads. 

MOST  Fmxsnrr  hiqitwats  aax  oesoLrrs 

Most  of  otir  present  highways  were  de- 
signed and  built  during  those  years,  when  car 
speeds  were  low.  when  truck  loads  were  light, 
and  when  the  volume  of  motor  travel  was 
small.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  there  were 
only  30.000.000  motor  vehicles.  Today,  there 
are  nearly  53,000.000.  Tet,  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  cent\iry  little  has  been  done  to 
expand  our  highway  system  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  in  traffic  voliune. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  accidents,  so  many 
stop  signs  and  traffic  Ughts  have  been  in- 
stalled that  driving  has  become  Irritating, 
laborious,  and  slow.  In  many  of  our  large 
cities  traffic  Is  so  heavy  that  It  Is  sometimes 
faster  to  walk  than  to  ride.  The  answer 
seems  to  lie  In  the  construction  of  wider 
streets  and  express  freeways  rather  In  try- 
ing to  make  horse-and-buggy  streets  serve 
hundred -horsepower  needs. 

Parking  Is  another  serious  problem.  Street 
parking  narrows  down  the  available  lanes  for 
traffic  flow  and  parked  cars  are  a  hazard  which 
frequently  cause  accidents.  In  many  com- 
munities, parking  faculties  are  so  Inadequate 
that  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  must 
be  spent  trying  to  find  a  place  to  park  or  else 
the  car   must   be  parked  so  far  from   the 


destination  that  public  transportation  fa- 
cilities must  be  used.  Many  beUeve  that 
skyscraper  parking  buildings,  with  a  narrow 
taxable  frontage  on  the  street,  and  under- 
ground parking  garages  wUl  be  the  ultimate 
answer. 

The  baaie  principles  of  safety  which  are 
learned  by  young  people  during  their  forma- 
tive years  are  likely  to  remain  with  them 
throughout  their  lives.  Every  high  school 
should  provide  a  course  in  driver  training. 
Statistics  show  that  school-trained  drivers 
have  twice  as  good  a  safety  record  as  un- 
trained drivers  of  the  same  age.  Tet.  today. 
only  about  one  out  of  every  five  eligible  high- 
school  students  receives  this  Instruction. 

Another  step  essential  to  the  reduction  at 
accidents  is  the  adoption  of  uniform  signals, 
markings  and  traffic  laws.  Today,  for  ex- 
ample, the  various  States  have  16  different 
methods  of  marking  center  lines  and  8  dif- 
ferent rules  for  making  left  turns.  This 
situation  creates  endless  confusion  in  long- 
distance travel. 

Another  cause  of  many  accidents  Is  un- 
safe  vehicles.  But  America's  great  Nation- 
wide network  of  automobile,  gasoline  and 
tire  dealers,  with  their  unmatched  repair 
and  replacement  facilities,  mi^kes  It  easy  to 
keep  automobiles  in  safe  driving  condltloa 
at  all  times. 

According  to  competent  authorities,  it  will 
take  five  to  seven  billion  c'ollars  a  year  for 
the  next  IS  years  to  buUd  essential  roads, 
to  modernise  exUting  highways  and  to  main- 
tain  our  present  system  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  This  gives  us  some  comprehen- 
sion of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  ilea 
ahead. 

rai  IS  wrw  oooo  roaos  MovncaxT 
Recently,  some  40  national  organisations, 
repreaentlng  highway  users.  Industry,  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  and  other  interested  parties, 
have  united  in  an  effort  to  promote  an  ade- 
quate Nation-wide  highway  program.  This 
new  good  roads  movement  is  called  PAB, 
which  stands  for  Project  Adequate  Roada, 
and  its  purpose  is  to  bring  the  Nation's  high- 
way system  up  to  par  with  our  country's 
needs.  If  this  movement  is  to  succeed,  it 
must  have  the  support  of  every  American. 

Our  streets  and  highways  are  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  our  country.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  concentrate  out  atten- 
tion on  the  chaotic  conditions  into  which 
our  traffic  system  has  fallen  as  a  result  at 
long  neglect  and  the  tremendous  increase 
In  motor  vehicle  travel.  To  delay  any  longer 
Is  to  invite  disaster  which  may  cost  thou- 
sands of  Uvea  and  billions  of  dollars.  Amer- 
ica's future  progress  depends  on  more  and 
safer  highways. 


Beneits  for  Korea  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  MAssACHTTsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVS8 

Thursday.  May  15.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  lir.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  radio  broadcast  I  deliv- 
ered over  WMEX.  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  17,  1952: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. May  is  memorial  month.  The  SOth 
day  is  set  aside  to  honor  our  dead. 

By  a  cxistom  that  has  grown  with  the 
years  we  pay  a  special  Ulbute  to  the  brave 
and  unselflah  men  and  women  who  have 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation. 
Bome  died  in  battle.  Others  returned  to  us 
broken  in  health.    Most  of  them  came  back 
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to  become  civilians  again.  These  are  the 
ones  who  remind  us  of  the  great  sacrifices 
made  by  a  few  that  the  rest  of  us  might 
Uve,  untU  they,  too,  Join  their  comrades 
In  eternal  rest. 

May  is  also  the  month  when  the  glorious 
Mason  of  spring  U  at  lU  best.  All  about 
lis  is  the  pleasant  and  hopeful  aooent  on 
life  and  Uvlng. 

It  is  time  to  welcome  and  assist  the  veter- 
ans who  are  coming  back  to  us  from  Korea. 
As  one  of  thone  who  sponsored  the  original 
biU  of  righte  in  the  Congress  for  the  men 
and  women  of  World  War  II,  I  believe  that 
we  should  extend  the  same  beneflU  to  those 
who  served   In  the  present  emergency. 

The  GI  biU  of  the  1»40'b  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  far-reaching  program  to  help 
returning  veterans  that  was  ever  conceived 
by  any  nation.  Millions  of  men  and  women 
became  eligible  (or  various  forms  of  aastst- 
anoe. 

We  could  not  call  upon  experience  to  guide 
us  in  legislating  such  a  complex  system  of 
rehabUlUtlon,  because  we  were  blazing  a 
new  trail  in  Government  responsibility.  We 
could  not  foresee  the  loopholes  that  would 
appear,  or  the  abuses  that  would  creep  m. 
From  August  38,  1950,  untU  February  14. 
1052.  a  select  ccmmlttee  of  the  United  States 
House  of  RepreeenUtlves  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  educational,  training,  and  loan  guar- 
anty programs  of  the  original  GI  bill.  Its 
report  is  of  great  value  to  us  in  shaping  a 
program  that  will  give  tiia  veterans  of  the 
Korean  war  better  training  for  civilian  life 
and  without  waste  of  tax  nooneya. 

The  other  day,  a  veteran  of  World  War  n 
came  into  my  otHce  to  complain  about  the 
on-the-job  tramlng  program  In  which  he  is 
enrolled.  It  seems  that  the  employer  is  not 
giving  him  progreaslve  training  in  the  var- 
ious steps  of  the  uade,  but  Is  keeping  him 
busy  on  one  elemental  operation.  B3th  the 
veteran  and  the  Government  are  loelng  out 
because  the  employer  is  not  fulfilling  his 
part  of  the  bargain.  This  U  an  example  of 
one  typical  abuse. 

Congressman  ouw  E.  Tkaous's  committee 
has  done  an  eicellent  Job  In  exposing  these 
deficiencies,  and  In  recommending  corrective 
action  In  the  new  bUl. 

Veterans  of  the  Korean  confUct  are  Just  aa 
much  entitled  to  the  readjustment  benefits 
enjoyed  by  the  veterans  of  World  War  H.  We 
must  protect  them,  however,  from  the  «- 
ploiutlon  that  was  practiced  on  their  older 
brothers. 

I  cannot  understand  the  complete  lack  of 
character  arocng  those  who,  although  saved 
by  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Porces, 
persist  in  taking  advantage  of  veterans  once 
the  war  Is  over.  I  suppose  they  would  eeU 
out  to  the  Communists.  If  they  had  a  chance. 
The  veterans  and  the  Nation  must  be  pro- 
tected from  them  by  better  Uws  and  better 
enforcement. 

Wars  alwayH  result  in  disrupted  lives,  and 
the  problem  ot  caring  for  returning  service- 
men has  bec(«ne  one  of  Increasing  concern 
to  all  real  Americans.  There  are  more  than 
SOO  survivors  of  the  ClvU  War  and  the  Indian 
wars,  107,000  living  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  the  Philippine  and  China 
Insurrections.  8.400,000  living  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  and  16,000,000  veterans  of  World 
War  XL  _  ,^^ 

ThU  comes  to  a  total  of  more  than  19,000,- 

OOO. 

The  armed  services  are  now  releasing  serv- 
ice persoimel  at  the  raU  of  ao,000  a  month. 

There  are  many  pension  beneflU  for  the 
men  and  women  who  have  served  our  coun- 
try. Medical  attenUon  is  asstired  to  those 
with  service-connected  disabilities,  and  to 
those  who  cannot  pay  for  such  care.  Vet- 
erans have  been  paid  bonuses  and  those  who 
fought  In  th.j  Civil  War  were  given  pubUo 
lands.  Prefeience  U  shown  to  the  veteran 
in  Federal  employment,  and  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  *nd  industry  have  estab- 
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lished  policies  to  safeguard  the  servlceman'i 
employment  rights. 

After  World  War  II,  our  country  was  faced 
with  the  unprecedented  problem  of  inte- 
grating 15,000.000  American  men  and  women 
back  into  useful  cIvUlan  life.  Some  prophets 
of  gloom  predicted  an  immediate  depression. 
We  remembered  some  of  the  tragic  incidents 
following  World  War  I.  and  the  callous  neg- 
lect of  our  veterans. 

There  was  no  question  of  oxir  obligation 
to  the  disabled.  They  deserved  the  best 
medical  care  and  every  poesible  help  in  mas- 
tering a  useful  occupation.  They  were  en- 
titled to  a  pension  consistent  with  their 
percentage  of  disability.  Special  programs 
were  created  for  blind  veterans,  veterans  with 
amputations,  and  for  paraplegic  cases. 

But  what  to  do  for  the  able-bodied  vet- 
eran? We  could  not  provide  Jobs  for  15,- 
000.000  men  and  women  at  a  time  when 
Indiistry  was  changing  from  war-  to  peace- 
time production.  And  the  experience  with 
bonus  payments  after  World  War  I  warned 
us  that  this  would  not  help  the  veterans 
materially  in  making  the  adjustment  to 
peacetime  routines.  In  place  of  outright 
payments,  the  Congress  decided  to  give  the 
veteran  a  chance  to  help  himself.  The 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  pro- 
vided financial  assistance  by  guaranteeing 
a  loan  to  the  veteran  who  desired  to  pur- 
chase a  home.  He  was  paid  unemployment 
beneflU  to  tide  him  over  until  he  could  find 
a  Job.  Loans  for  business  and  farming  en- 
terprises were  made  available.  Veterans 
who  wanted  to  learn  a  skUl  or  a  profession 
were  given  subsistence  payments  while  in 
training  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
paid  tuition  and  furnished  books,  tools,  and 
supplies.  The  problems  which  have  result- 
ed from  the  veterans'  educational  program 
are  larger  than  all  the  others  because  of 
their  wldespreading  effects  and  their  cost. 

Some  educators  felt  that  the  men  and 
women  coming  back  to  clvUlan  life  In  such 
great  numbers  would  have  little  interest  in 
going  to  school.  Seven  and  one-half  mU- 
llon  veterans  have  proved  that  their  serv- 
ice made  them  more,  rather  than  less,  am- 
bitious. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  our  educational 
system  was  not  ready  to  accommodate  all. 
Programs  were  conceived  to  teke  care  of 
farm  trainees,  apprentice  trainees,  and  on- 
the-job  traUiees.  Trade  schools  popped  up 
like  magic,  and  by  the  thousands,  inviting 
every  veteran  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on  to  take  up  something— anything. 

During  the  period  from  June  22,  1944.  to 
October  31.  1949,  the  number  of  privately 
owned  schools  in  the  United  States  Increased 
from  approximately  1.878  to  about  5.835. 

WhUe  the  veterans'  educational  program 
has  been  a  great  help  to  mllUons  of  young 
men  and  women,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  mlUlons  of 
dollars  have  been  kicked  away  on  useless 
training.  As  Americans  we  are  proud  of  our 
great  technical  know-how.  World  War  II, 
however,  was  a  long  and  steady  drain  on  our 
human  resources.  Millions  were  uprooted 
diiTlng  their  formative  years.  Their  brains 
and  their  energies  were  diverted  to  the  un- 
producUve  task  of  making  war.  We  had  to 
make  up  to  them.  In  some  measure,  for  these 
lost  years  by  creating  opportunities  for  them. 
In  spite  of  the  waste  and  InefBclency  under 
the  QI  bill  of  rights,  we  have  produced  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  technicians, 
craftsmen,  engineers,  farmers,  buslnees 
workers,  lavryers,  dentists,  and  doctors.  We 
have  built  up  a  great  national  asset  for  the 
money  that  has  been  spent,  that  wUl  earn 
real  dividends  for  the  Nation. 
The  peace  we  sought  in  1945  has  escaped 

from  us.  ^     .    „ . 

We  are  now  strahilng  ourselves  to  buUd 

up  our  defenses.  ' 

Men  and  women  are  steadUy  completing  a 
tour  of  duty  In  the  Armed  Porces,  and  are 


trying  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  civilian 
life  again.  The  principle  of  helping  a  vet- 
eran to  help  himself  remains  unchaUenged. 
But  as  there  Is  a  limit  to  our  resources  we 
caimot  continue  to  tolerate  the  graft  and 
waste  which  bled  too  much  of  the  World 
War  II  program. 

July  as,  1951,  was  the  last  enroUment  date 
for  most  veterans  under  the  original  GI  blU. 
Now  comes  legislation  to  assist  a  new 
group  of  veterans.  The  Congress  has  made 
provision  for  those  who  are  disabled,  but 
the  Job  of  devising  a  program  to  help  the 
able-bodied  In  a  way  that  will  yield  an  hon- 
est return  to  the  veteran  and  to  the  Nation 
la  not  easy. 

After  examining  the  performance  of  the 
old  program,  the  committee  reported  Its 
recommendations. 

It  believes  that  ellglbUtty  for  training 
should  be  granted  to  all  veterans  who  served 
bonorably  from  June  27,  1950.  until  the  de- 
limiting date  that  Is  established  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress.  Ninety  or  more  days 
of  honorable  service  woiUd  entitle  a  veteran 
to  benefits. 

The  committee  believes  that  we  ahould 
bypass  fly-by-night  private  schools.  Only 
those  which  have  been  In  successful  opera- 
tion for  at  least  1  year  and  which  maintain 
an  enroUment  of  at  least  25  percent  non- 
veteran  students  would  be  approved. 

People  who  work  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  State  approving  agency 
cannot  own  an  interest,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  schools  that  train  veterans.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  receive  gifts,  gratuities,  money, 
loans,  or  employment  from  such  schools. 
For  a  period  of  1  year  after  ending  employ- 
ment with  the  VA  or  the  State  approving 
agency,  former  employees  of  these  Govern- 
ment departments  cannot  be  hired  by  pri- 
vate schools  participating  In  the  program. 
This  Is  to  eliminate  undue  Influence. 

The  VA  Is  authorized  to  discontinue  bene- 
fits to  any  veteran  who  commits  criminal 
acts,  or  acts  of  gross  misconduct  in  the  use  ■ 
of  his  entitlement.  A  system  of  control, 
advisement,  and  guidance  Is  set  up  for  vet- 
eran students  who  f aU,  change  courses  often, 
or  commit  acts  of  bad  faith  in  the  use  of 
their  educational  prlvUeges. 

The  new  bUl  tries  to  eliminate  the  fol- 
lowing practices  which  some  private  schools 
have  used  to  deceive  the  veteran  and  the 
Government. 

1.  Falsification  of  cost  data. 
a.  Falsification  of  attendance  records. 
8.  Overcharge   for   supplies,   books,   tools. 
4.  BUling  for  studenu  not  enrolled. 
6.  Encouraging  unethical  Influence  by  VA 
and  State  ofllclals. 

Many  schools  have  offered  courses  In  fields 
where  little  or  no  employment  opportunities 
existed.  Certain  vocational  fields,  such  as 
tailoring,  automobUe  mechanics,  and  cab- 
inet making,  have  been  seriously  over- 
crowded by  trade  schools. 

On  the  poeitlve  side,  the  old  GI  bUl  shows 
great  accomplishments. 

Prom  1944  through  1980  over  8,000.000 
veterans  trained  in  schooU  below  the  college 
level.  Of  these  2.000,000  took  trade  or  voca- 
tional training.  Two  million  more  went  to 
college.  On-the-job  trainees  came  to  more 
than  1.500,000.  Another  625,000  agricul- 
tural trainees,  combined  clasaroom  instruc- 
tion With  actual  experience  on  the  farm. 
The  new  blU,  affecting  veterans  of  the 
present  emergency.  wlU  cover  a  much 
smaller  number  and  wUl  cost  considerably 
less  than  the  World  War  U  GI  bUl.  We 
beUeve  that  it  will  be  more  efllclent  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  veteran,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  taxpayer. 

We  beUeve  in  Uws  to  benefit  veterana, 
and  to  benefit  labor,  and  we  need  perwjimel 
to  carry  out  these  obUgaUons  to  which  wa 
are  pledged. 
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We  oinnot  reduce  tbe  number  of  people 
working  for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
without  taking  protection  away  from  our 
service  men  and  women. 

To  guard  the  rlghu  of  our  Korea  veterans, 
we  must  enact  a  OI  bill  of  rights  for  them, 
that  will  be  foolproof  against  those  who 
M^  to  take  advantage  of  our  ex-soldlers, 
a-eailOFB.  and  ex-alrmen. 

We  want  no  repetition  of  the  bonus  march 
on  Washington  that  toolE  pteoe  in  1932  be- 
cause veterans  were  picked  as  the  first  vic- 
tims of  an  economy  move  that  was  engi- 
neered to  protect  big  business  at  the  expense 
of  human  beings.  That  march  was  a  humil- 
iation to  veterans  and  It  shamed  the  whole 
Nation. 

That  was  not  the  way  in  which  President 
George  Washington  met  this  responsibility. 
Away  back  in  1789,  he  asked  the  Congress  to 
reward  the  80ldl«»r8  of  the  Revohitionary  War. 

We  can  do  better  with  a  program  of  bene- 
fits that  will  help  veterans  to  get  a  real  start 
In  civilian  life;  that  will  aid  themselves  and 
the  Nation. 

The  Korea  vets  have  earned  this  for  every 
day  that  they  have  given  to  our  protection. 


Protcctkf  This  Country  Froai 
Encauet  Here  at  Home 


Our 


II 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  mssisaiFFi 
m  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1952 

Mr.  RANB3N.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  the  safety  of  this 
country  is  not  so  much  communism  in 
foreign  countries  as  it  is  communism 
here  at  home.  The  United  Electrical, 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica have  sent  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  book  written  by  Albert  E.  Kahn, 
with  the  assistance  of  Arthur  D.  Kahn, 
which  contains  the  most  communistic, 
lying  attaclcs  on  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  that  I  have  ever  read. 
With  this  book  Is  enclosed  a  letter  from 
the  United  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America,  in  which  it 
aays: 

UB  members  have  already  bought  SS.OOO 
copies  of  this  book  and  our  recent  national 
convention  ^oted  that  an  additional  10,000 
copies  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  mem- 
bers. As  far  ■■  we  know,  no  other  book  has 
enjoyed  a  similar  circulation  in  any  trade- 
union  In  the  country. 

Now,  let  US  see  who  this  Albert  E. 
Kahn  and  Arthur  D.  Kahn  are.  I  am 
Inserting  at  this  point  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
which  shows  that  both  of  these  Kahns 
are  Communists  of  the  rankest  order. 
If  they  are  going  to  be  permitted  to  cir- 
culate this  Communist  propaganda 
through  the  United  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  Con- 
gress had  better  wake  up  and  take  steps 
to  protect  this  cotmtry  from  such  insidi- 
ous un-American  influences  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


iKFOBMATIOir  PBOM  TWOt  TlLEa  OT  TKI  OOM- 
lOTTKE  ON  UN-AMEBICAM  ACTIVITI— .  HOUSB 
OV   RkPtXSSMTATIVXS 

Mat  1.  195a. 
For  Hon.  Jorm  Ramxiw. 
Subject:  Albert  E.  Kahn;  Arthur  O.  Kahn. 

The  public  rec(N-ds,  flies  and  publications 

of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 

reveal  the  following  information  concerning 

the  individuals  listed  In  the  subject  above: 

ALsnrr  c  kahx 


As  shown  in  New  Masses  of  January  21, 
1047,  page  31,  Albert  K.  Kahn  was  a  speaker 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
New   York   State. 

Albert  E.  Kahn  was  named  as  Assoclat* 
Editor  of  New  Masses  in  the  AprU  30.  194«, 
issue  of  that  publication,  page  2;  he  was 
named  as  a  contributing  editor  in  the  July 

22.  1947.  issue  of  Mew  Masses,  page  2.  Al- 
bert Kahn  was  a  sper^er  at  a  protest  meeting 
held  in  behaU  of  toward  Fast.  New  York 
City,  October  16,  1M7,  according  to  the 
southern  edition  of  the  Worker.  October 
12,  1947,  page  9,  and  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  PM  of  October  16.  1947.  pagt 
0.  TbiM  meeting  was  held  under  Joint  aus- 
pices of  Hew  Ms  uses  and  Mainstream. 
As  shown  in  the  DaUy  Worker  of  AprU  29. 
1948,  page  6,  Albert  E.  Kahn  was  a  sponsor 
of  a  meeting  on  Culture  Against  the  War- 
makers,  held  under  auspices  of  the  publica- 
tion Masses  and  Mainstream.  He  was  a 
participant  in  a  demonstration  held  by 
Masses  and  Mainstream  as  shown  In  the 
Dally  Worker  of  May  25.  1948,  page  13. 

New  Masses  was  cited  as  a  Communist 
periodical  by  Attorney  General  Francis  Bid- 
die  ( CoNCSKsaiONAi.  Rxcoan.  vol  88.  pt.  6. 
p.  7448);  tbe  publication  was  cited  as  a 
Journal  of  the  Communlts  Party  in  reports 
Of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  dated  January  3,  1939;  June  25, 
1942;  and  March  29.  1944.  As  shown  in  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Dally 
Worker  of  June  11.  1947.  page  4,  Main- 
stream was  a  Marxist  literary  quarterly. 
Beginning  with  the  March  1948  issue,  New 
Masses  and  Mainstream  merged,  with  the 
ensuing  publication  being  known  as  Massss 
and  Mainstream. 

As  shown  in  an  advertisement  which  ap- 
peared  in   the  New   York   Times.   December 

23.  1943.  page  40,  Albert  E.  Kahn  signed  a 
declaration  issued  by  the  Reichstag  Fire  Trial 
Anniversary  Committee  honoring  Georgl 
Dimltrov.  former  bead  of  the  Communist 
International.  In  Report  1311  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Dn-Amerlcan  Activities,  dated 
March  29,  1944,  the  Reichstag  Fire  Trial  An- 
niversary Committee  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist front  which  was  formed  in  December 
1943.  by  prominent  Communists  and  Com- 
munist sympathizers. 

Albert  B.  Kahn  was  a  speaker  at  the  Salute 
to  Young  America  dinner  held  on  the  flrst 
anniversary  of  the  organization.  American 
Youth  for  Democracy,  as  shown  on  the  dinner 
program,  dated  October  16.  1944.  In  Report 
1811  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  dated  March  29.  1944.  Amer- 
ican Youth  for  Democracy  was  cited  as  the 
new  name  under  which  the  Young  Commu- 
nist League  operates  and  which  also  largely 
absorbed  the  American  Youth  Congress. 
American  Youth  for  Democracy  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  report  (No.  271)  issued  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
April  17.  1947,  In  which  the  organization  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  formed  in  Octo- 
ber 1943,  to  succeed  the  Young  Communist 
League  and  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  to 
the  advantage  of  a  foreign  power  the  ideal- 
ism, inexperience,  and  craving  to  join  which 
Is  characteristic  of  American  college  youth. 
The  organization  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
In  lists  furnished  the  Loyalty  Review  Board, 


released  to  the  press  by  tbe  United  Statca 
CivU  Service  Commission,  Dtcember  4.  1M7, 
and  September  21.  1948. 

As  shown  on  a  leaflet.  FM  People's  Radio 
Foundation.  Inc.  (photostatic  copy),  Albert 
Kahn  was  an  "Individual  endorser  and/ or 
stockholder"  m  the  People's  Radio  Founda- 
tion, Inc.  Tbe  People's  Radio  Foundation, 
Inc..  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Communist 
by  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  in  llsu  fur- 
nishrd  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  to 
the  press  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Decembw  4.  1947,  and  Septem- 
ber 21,  1948. 

Albert  E.  Kahn  was  among  tbe  guests  who 
dedicated  the  new  book  shelves  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  bookstore  and  reading  rooms  at  tbe 
National  MaritlnM  Union  headquarters.  New 
York  City,  as  shown  in  the  Dally  Worker  of 
January  12.  1948.  page  T. 

In  reports  of  the  Special  Committee  oa 
Un-American  Activities,  dated  January  3, 
1940,  and  March  29.  1944.  the  National  Mari- 
time Union  was  cited  ••  one  of  the  unions 
In  which  Commimlst  leadership  was  en- 
trenched at  that  time. 

Albert  Kahn  spoke  on  tbe  subject  the  Great 
Conspiracy  Against  Civil  Liberties  at  a  meet- 
ing spcmsored  by  the  Spanish  Refugee  Ap- 
peal of  tlM  Joint  Antl-FMCirt  Befosse  Com- 
mittee, as  shown  in  the  DaUy  Wixksr  of  Mo* 
vemb«  13,  1947.  page  7. 

The  Joint  Antl-Fascist  Befugee  Commit- 
tee was  cited  as  a  Communist- front  organ- 
ization beaded  by  Edward  K.  Barksy  by  the 
Special  CoBunittee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities in  Report  1311  of  March  29,  1944.  At- 
torney General  Tom  Clark  cited  the  Joint 
Antt-Faseist  Refugee  Committee  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  in  lists  furnished  ttia 
lioyalty  Review  Board,  released  to  ttie  press 
by  the  United  States  CivU  Service  Conunls- 
slon.  December  4.  1947,  and  September  21, 
1948. 

Albert  E.  Kahn  was  named  as  president 
of  the  Jewish  Peoples  Fraternal  Order,  m 
division  of  the  International  Workers  Order, 
in  a  list  of  nationality  group  eocietles  ot 
the  International  Workers  Order  which  ap- 
peared on  page  8  of  a  booklet  issued  by  the 
organlaattoo;  he  was  named  as  president 
of  tbe  Jewish  People's  Fraternal  Order  and 
speaker  for  the  seventeenth  anniversary  in 
Fraternal  Outlook  of  June-July  1947.  page  3. 
He  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Jewish  People's 
Fraternal  Order  as  shown  in  the  Dally 
Worker  of  December  12.  1947.  page  7.  As 
shown  In  the  Dally  Worker  of  March  26. 
1948,  page  4,  Albert  B.  Kahn  was  a  speaker 
at  a  meeting  of  the  HeUenlc  American 
Brotherhood  of  the  International  Workers 
Order.  Albert  K.  Kahn,  president  of  the 
Jewish  People's  Fraternal  Order  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  International  Workers  Order 
as  shown  in  the  Daily  Worker  of  October  4. 
1948.  page  6.  Albert  Kahn  spoke  under 
auspices  of  the  International  Workers  Order 
as  shown  in  the  Dally  Worker  of  May  22. 
1960.  page  8:  he  was  Identlfled  as  president 
of  the  Jewish  People's  Fraternal  Order. 

The  International  Workers  Order  was  cltsd 
by  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle  as  "one 
of  the  strongest  Communist  organizations" 
(CoMoansiONAL  Racoio,  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p. 
"7447);  the  organization  was  cited  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  by  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  in  lists  furnished  tbe  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  to  the  press  by  the 
United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Commission.  De- 
cember 4,  1947.  and  September  21.  1948. 

The  International  Workers  Order  was  cited 
as  "one  at  the  most  effective  and  closely 
knitted  organizations  among  the  Commimist 
'front'  movements  In  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  dated 
January  3.  1939.  It  has  contributed  large 
sums  at  money  to  Communist  Party  cam- 
paigns, and  •  •  •  regularly  sponaon 
Communist  Party  endorsed  candidates  for 
public  offlce."    In  1944  its  president  and  gen- 
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eral  secretary,  respectively,  were  William 
Weiner.  former  Communist  Party  treasurer, 
and  Max  Bedacht.  former  party  secretary. 
The  International  Workers  Order  was  cited  as 
a  Communist  front  in  reports  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  dated 
January  3,  1940;  June  28. 1942;  and  March  29. 
1944. 

As  shown  in  ttie  DaUy  Worker  of  Novem- 
ber 19. 1947,  page  7.  Albert  Kahn  spoke  under 
auspices  of  the  American  Council  for  Demo- 
cratic Greece,  cited  by  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark  as  s  subversive  and  Conununist  organi- 
zation formerly  known  as  the  Greek-Ameri- 
can Council.  (See  press  releases  of  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  dsted  June  1,  1948, 
and  September  21.  1948.) 

Albert  B.  Kahn.  president,  Jewish  People's 
Pratemal  Order.  TWO.  and  writer,  was  listed 
as  a  q>onsor  of  the  School  of  Jewish  Studies 
and  a  guest  lecturer  in  tbe  booklet  announc- 
ing the  1947  fall  term.  The  School  of  Jewish 
Studies  was  cited  as  an  adjunct  in  New  York 
City  of  the  Communist  Party  by  Attorney 
General  Tom  Clark  in  a  list  furnished  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board  released  to  the  press 
by  the  United  States  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion. December  4,  1947. 

Albert  B.  Kahn  was  moderator  at  a  con- 
ference for  peace  held  at  the  Hotel  Commo- 
dore. New  York.  February  6.  1949.  under 
auspices  of  the  committee  of  women.  Na- 
tional Council  of  American -Soviet  Friend- 
ship, as  shown  In  the  Dally  Worker  of  Jan- 
tiary  31.  1940.  page  5. 

In  report  1311  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  dated  March  29, 
1944.  ths  National  CouncU  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship  was  cited  as  "In  recent 
months,  the  Communist  Party's  principal 
front  for  all  things  Russian."  The  organi- 
sation was  dted  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist by  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  In  lists 
furnished  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released 
to  the  press  by  tlM  United  SUtes  Civil 
Service  Commission.  December  4.  1947.  and 
September  21.  1948. 

As  shown  in  a  statement  filed  October  10. 

1947.  with  tbe  Clerk  of  the  House  of  R?p- 
reeenUtivee  under  the  Lobbying  Act.  Albert 
Kahn.  White  HUI  Road.  Yorktown  Heights. 
N.  Y..  received  psyment  from  the  CivU 
Rights  Congress  for  travel  expenses.  A 
sutement  which  was  issued  by  the  CivU 
RlghU  Congress  in  defense  of  Gerhart  Eisler 
WW  algned  by  Albert  E.  Kahn.  as  shown  tar 
tbe  Dally  Worker  o*  MbruM>y  98.  1949,  pag» 
2.  He  spoke  before  the  Civil  RlghU  Oon- 
grass  of  New  York,  as  shown  in  a  leaflet 
dated  March  20.  1947.  and  was  a  speaker  for 
the  West  Bronx  Chapter  of  the  Civil  RlgbU 
Congress  of  New  York,  according  to  the 
Worker  of  May  4.  1947.  page  12.  Albert 
Kahn,  author,  was  a  member  of  a  delegation 
of  the  Civil  RlghU  Congress,  protesting  ths 
attack  on  Robert  Thompson.  CommunUt.  as 
shown  in  the  Daily  Worker  of  September  34, 

1948.  page  11.  An  open  letter  to  Congress 
Issued  by  the  CivU  RlghU  Congress  was 
signed  by  Albert  E.  Kahn.  as  shown  by  a 
letterhead  of  the  organization,  dated  May  7. 
1948.  A  sutement  of  tlie  ClvU  RlghU  Con- 
gress opposing  the  JaUing  of  the  Communist 
leaders  was  signed  by  Albert  Kahn.  as  shown 
in  tbe  Dally  Worker  of  Jime  6.  1948,  page  2. 
Albert  Kahn.  president.  Jewish  People's 
Frstemal  Order,  was  a  speaker  at  a  meeting 
in  behalf  of  the  Communist  leaders  spon- 
sored by  the  Civil  RlghU  Congress,  as  shown 
in  the  Dally  Worker  of  June  8.  1949,  page  S. 
Albert  Kahn.  Jewish  People's  Fraternal  Or- 
der. New  York  City,  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
naUonal  dvU  rlghu  legislsUve  conference  of 
the  ClvU  RlghU  Congress,  held  January  18 
and  19.  1949.  in  Washington.  D.  C,  according 
to  a  lesflet  Freedom  Crusade.  Issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  conference. 

The  Civil  RlghU  (ingress  was  the  subject 
of  a  special  report  Issued  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  AcUvlUes  (Rept.  No.  lllft). 


dated  September  3,  1947,  In  which  the  or- 
ganization was  cited  as  being  "dedicated  not 
to  the  broader  Issues  of  clvU  liberties,  but 
specifically  to  the  defense  of  individual  C^m- 
munlsU  and  the  Communist  Party"  and 
"controlled  by  Individuals  who  are  either 
members  at  the  Communist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  it."  Attorney  General  Clark  cited 
the  Civil  RlghU  Congress  and  iU  various 
8UU  and  local  subdivisions  as  subversive 
and  Communist  in  llsU  furnished  *iie  Loy- 
alty Review  Board,  released  to  the  press  by 
the  United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Commission, 
December  4,  1947.  and  September  21,  1948. 

Albert  E.  Kahn  was  a  signer  of  the  open 
letUr  to  President  Truman,  released  on 
October  7.  1948.  by  the  Committee  for  a 
Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy,  as  shown  in 
tbe  pamphlet.  What  Price  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence, by  George  Phillips,  pages  30-32. 
Letterheads  of  1916  and  1947.  July  11.  1947. 
and  May  28.  1948.  listed  Albert  E.  Kahn  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic 
Far  Eastern  Policy.  A  sUtement  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy 
was  signed  by  All>ert  E.  Kahn.  president. 
Jewish  People's  FraUrnal  Order,  according  to 
Far  East  Spotlight,  Issue  of  November  1948. 
page  14.  Albert  Kahn.  president  of  the 
Jewish  People's  FraUmal  Order,  was  speaker 
at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for 
a  Democratic  Far  EasUrn  Policy,  as  shown  in 
the  Dally  Worker  of  June  9,  1949.  page  7;  he 
was  named  as  a  speaker  before  the  group  in 
the  Worker  of  June  17.  1949.  According  to 
the  latter  sotirce,  he  spoke  on  the  Paris  Peace 
Congress  at  the  HaU  New  China  Rally,  held 
June  IS.  1949.  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
cited  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far 
Eastern  Policy  as  Communist  in  a  list  fur- 
nished the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  to 
tbe  press  by  tbe  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission.  April  25,   1949. 

Albert  B  Kahn,  president,  Jewish  People's 
Fraternal  Order.  IWO.  was  a  member  of  the 
United  May  Day  Committee,  as  shown  In  a 
pamphlet  May  Day  1947  written  by  Howard 
Fast,  page  14.  The  United  May  Day  Commit- 
tee was  cited  as  subversive  snd  among  the 
affiliates  and  committees  of  the  Communist 
Party.  United  SUtes  of  America,  by  Attorney 
General  Tom  Clark  in  a  list  furnished  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  to  the  press 
by  the  United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. December  4,  1947. 
-  Albert  B.  Kahfu  vas  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  May  Day  1948.  as  shown  on  a 
letterhead  of  Uhj  1.  1948.  and  the  pamphlet 
March  for  Peace.  May  1948,  page  16.  being 
identified  in  the  latter  source  as  president, 
Jewish  People's  FraUrnal  Order.  IWO. 
Reference  to  Albert  Kahn  as  a  sponsor  of 
arU.  sciences,  and  professions  for  May  Day 
appeared  In  the  E>ally  Worker  of  April  30, 
1948.  page  6.  "The  May  Day  parade  in 
New  York  City  is  an  annual  mobilization  of 
Communist  strength"  (report  1311  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, dated  March  29.  1944).  May  Day  is 
celebrated  by  parades,  demonstrations,  and 
oelebratlons  by  the  Communist  Party  In  vari- 
ous cities  tliroughout  the  United  States. 

As  shown  m  the  conference  Call  and  con- 
ference program,  Albert  E.  Kahn  was  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference 
for  World  Peace,  held  in  New  York  City. 
March  25-37,  1949,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
National  CouncU  of  the  ArU,  Sciences,  and 
Professions.  Albert  E.  Kahn  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  a  sUUment  Issued  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  ArU.  Sciences,  and  Professions, 
as  shown  In  the  Concbzssiokal  Recoro,  vol- 
ume 95.  part  7.  p.  7435. 

In  the  Review  of  the  Sclentlflo  and  Cul- 
tural Conference  for  World  Peace  arranged 
by  the  National  Council  of  the  ArU,  Sciences 
and  Professions,  released  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  AprU  19,  1949, 
the  Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference  for 
World  Peace  was  dted  as  a  supermobU^n- 


tlon  of  the  inveterate  wheelhorses  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Communist  Party  and  lU  aux- 
lUary  organizations  •  •  •  The  meeting 
was  sponsored  by  a  Communist-front  or- 
ganization known  as  the  National  CouncU 
of  the  ArU,  Sclenclee,  and  Professions.  Tbe 
National  CotincU  of  the  ArU.  Sciences  and 
Pirofesslons  Is  a  descendant  of  the  Independ- 
ent Citizens  Committee  of  the  ArU,  Sciences 
and  Professions  which  was  repudiated  in 
1946  by  Harold  L.  Ickes.  lU  chalm^an.  be- 
cause of  Its  Conununist  character"  (pp.  1, 
2). 

The  following  reference  to  Albert  E  Kahn 
appears  In  the  Review  of  the  Scientific  and 
Cultxiral  Conference  released  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  (men- 
tioned above) : 

"This  conference  (Cultural  and  Sdentlflc 
Conference  for  World  Peace)  was  held  as  a 
follow-up  of  a  similar  gathering  haUed  by 
the  Communist  press  and  radio,  wktch 
pompously  styled  Itself  the  World  Congress 
of  Intellectuals.  It  was  held  at  Wroclaw 
(Breslau),  Poland.  August  26  to  28.  1948. 
*  *  *  Among  the  sponsors  of  the  New 
York  Conference  who  atUnded  the  meeting 
at  Wroclaw  were  •  •  •  Albert  E.  Kahn, 
coauthor  of  The  Great  Conspiracy:  the  Secret 
War  Against  Soviet  RussU. 

"Tbe  Moscow  New  Times  thought  so  weU 
of  the  remarks  made  by  delegate  Albert  E. 
Kahn  at  Wroclaw  that  It  commented  favor- 
ably as  foUows: 

"  'Albert  E.  Kahn,  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Progressive  Party  and  a  well-known  pub- 
licist, agreed  with  those  delegates  who  com- 
pared modem  American  policy  to  the  poUcy 
at  Hitlerite  Germany,  which  had  unleashed 
the  Second  World  War.  The  Hitlerites 
sUrted  off  m  the  same  way  as  America's  rul- 
ing circles  are  now  proceeding. 

"  'In  a  vivid  speech,  replete  with  factual 
material,  Albert  E.  Kahn  stressed  that  power 
In  America  had  been  seized  by  a  small  but 
extremely  powerful  group  of  financiers  and 
industrlallsU.' 

"As  shown  In  this  same  Review,  page  10. 
the  New  York  Conference  of  March  25,  26.  27, 
was  'a  forerunner  of  a  World  Peace  Congress 
to  be  held  In  Paris  on  April  30  to  23.  headed 
by  Frederic  Jollot-Ciirle.  an  avowed  French 
Conununist.  Similar  "peace"  conferences 
have  been  organized  under  Communist  In- 
itiative In  various  countries  tlu-oughout  ths 
work}  as  part  of  a  campaign  agattnst  the 
North  Atlantic  Defense  Fact.'  " 

As  shown  on  a  leaflet  World  Congress  for 
Peace,  Paris,  announcing  the  meeting  for 
AprU  30,  21.  22,  23,  1949.  Albert  E.  Kahn 
was  one  of  the  Americans  sponsoring  the 
congress.  References  to  his  having  spoken 
on  the  subject  of  the  Paris  Peace  Congress 
appeared  on  page  4  of  this  memorandum  In 
connection  with  the  Conunlttee  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Far  Eastern  Policy. 

The  Daily  Worker,  February  1,  1961  (p.  2) 
reported  that  Albert  Kahn  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  American  Peace  Crusade. 
The  Call  to  the  American  People's  Congress 
named  him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  American 
People's  Congress  and  Exposition  for  Peace 
held  In  Chicago.  111..  June  29.  30.  and  July  1. 
1951.  under  the  auspices  of  ths  American 
Peace  Crusade. 

In  iU  report  of  AprU  1,  1951.  the  Congres- 
sional Comntlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
cited  the  American  Peace  Crusade  as  an  or- 
ganization which  the  CommunlsU  esUb- 
lished  as  "a  new  Instrument  for  their  peace 
offensive  In  the  United  SUtes"  and  which 
was  heralded  by  the  DaUy  Worker  with  the 
usual  bold  headlines  reserved  for  proJecU 
In  line  with  the  Communist  objectives 
(p.  51). 

A  sUUment  attached  to  a  press  release 
of  the  Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact,  dated  December  14. 
1949  (p.  12)  named  Albert  B.  Kahn  as  one 
of  tbe  signers  of  a  sUtement  oalllng  for 
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IntcmatlOB*]  Agreement  to  Ban  Uke  c€ 
Atomic  Weapons.  It  waa  cited  as  "an  ot" 
ganlzatlOQ  which  was  formed  as  a  result  of 
the  Conference  for  Peaceful  Alternatives  to 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  which  was  located, 
according  to  a  letterhead  of  September  16. 
1050,  at  30  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
HI.;  and  to  fiirther  the  cause  of  Comcnu- 
nlsti  In  the  United  States  doing  their  part 
in  the  Moscow  campaign"  (congressional 
committee,  April  1.  1951,  p.  54,  Report  on 
Communist  Peace  Offenatve). 

As  s^cwn  In  New  Masses  of  January  31, 
1047,  pctge  31,  Albert  E.  Kahn  was  a  speaker 
at  a  Lenin  Memorial  Meeting.  He  signed  an 
appeal  to  President  Truman  In  behalf  of 
Leon  Josephson.  Comnrunlst,  as  shown  In  the 
Dally  Worker  of  March  26.  1948.  page  7.  Ac- 
cording to  the  DcOly  Worker  of  October  8. 
1948.  page  3.  he  protested  the  indictment 
at  the  Communist  leaders;  he  signed  a  state- 
ment In  their  defense,  as  shown  in  the  Dally 
Worker  of  February  38,  1949,  page  9,  being 
identified  in  the  latter  soiuxe  as  author  of 
The  Great  Conspiracy. 

His  book.  The  Great  Conspiracy  Against 
Russia  was  praised  in  the  magazine  Bolshe- 
vik, which  is  the  theoretical  and  political 
Journal  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Dnlon,  as 
ahown  In  tbe  Dally  Worker  of  ICarch  4.  1947, 
pi^  11. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  July  21,  1947,  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Steele  made  the  foUovrlng  refer- 
ences to  his  (Albert  E.  Klahn's)   book: 

"The  National  Council  of  American-So- 
viet Friendship,  within  recent  mcmths,  has 
added  many  side  shows  to  its  pro-Soviet 
and.  accordingly,  pro-Communist  propa- 
taada  machine.  One  of  them  is  known 
as  the  committee  on  education  of  the  Na- 
tkmal  Council  oi  American-Soviet  Prlcnd- 
ahlp.  •  •  •  A  rather  extensive  blb- 
Uography  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  teachers, 
teeued  in  connection  with  the  committee 
of  education's  school -infiltration  plan,  con- 
tains list  sources  and  supplementary  teach- 
ing materials  *  •  *.  Listed  m  aouraa 
material  are  the  following  books:  •  •  • 
the  Great  Conspiracy  Against  Rusaia"  <tca- 
timocy  of  Steele,  pp.  63-53) . 

The  citation  on  the  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship  appears  on  page 
S  of  this  memorandum. 

ABTRUS   B.    KAHN 

An  announcement  of  the  publication  of 
Arthtir  D.  Kabn's  book,  Betrayal  of  Our 
Occupation  of  Germany,  was  printed  in  the 
Dally  Worker  of  September  25.  1960,  page 
11,  and  stated:  "An  Important  literary  event 
this  month  is  the  appearance  of  Betrayal  of 
Our  Occupation  of  Oermany,  by  Arthur  D. 
Kahn.  who  assisted  Albert  Kahn  In  the  writ- 
ing of  the  current  best  seller  High  Trea- 
son.    •     •     • 

"The  book  is  largely  a  recounting  of  Vbm 
author's  personal  experiences  as  chief  editor 
of  Intelligence  for  the  Information  Control 
Division  of  American  Military  Government. 
It  contains  much  previously  unpublished 
material  about  Soviet-American  relations, 
the  attempted  crushing  of  the  democratic 
potential  in  poatwar  West  Oermany.  the 
machinations  of  the  churches,  and  the 
breakdown  and  corruption  of  our  occupa- 
tion force.  It  provlt'es  a  plctui«  of  Amer- 
ican imperialism  as  it  affects  every  aspect 
of  life  in  an  Am«rlcan-dominated  land. 

"The  Polish  publishers  called  the  txx>k 
*an  Important  contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  present-day  events  In  Germany 

and  tlM  only  comprehensive  ezpoee  of  the 
Amerlcui  betrayal  of  the  Potadam  policy 
and  the  United  Nations  war  aims.'  " 
Y  The  DaUy  Worker  of  October  15.  1980.  page 
7.  section  3.  carried  a  favorable  review  of 
Betrayal. 

The  Daily  Worker  la  the  "chief  loumalla- 
ttc   mottthpieoe   of   the    Oommunlst   Party 


•  *  •  founded  in  response  to  direct  in- 
structions from  the  Commxinlst  Interna- 
tional in  Moscow.  •  •  •  The  first  issue 
of  the  Dally  Worker  appeared  on  January 
18,  1924.  •  •  •  No  other  paper  or  pub- 
lication of  any  kind  In  all  American  his- 
tory has  ever  been  loaded  with  such  a  vol- 
ume of  subversive,  seditious,  and  treasonable 
utterance  as  has  this  organ  of  the  Amer- 
ican Communists."  (Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  report,  March  39, 
1944,  pp.  59  and  60:  also  cited  in  reports, 
January  3,  1939.  p.  30;  January  S,  1940.  p. 
7;  January  3.  1941.  p.  14:  and  June  35,  1943. 
p.  4).  It  was  cited  as  tbe  "ofQclal  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.  3.  A.  organ"  by  the  Congres- 
slonal  Osmmlttee  on  Un-American  ActlT- 
Itles.  report  No.  1920.  Ifay  II.  1948.  page  44. 

An  advertising  circular  of  Arthur  D.  Kahn. 
author  of  Betrayal  (addressed  to  A.  Kahn. 
160  First  Avenue.  New  York  3,  N.  T.,  received 
for  filing  by  the  committee  on  December  8. 
1950).  stated  that  it  was  his  first-hand  ex- 
perience as  an  068  man  and  ss  chief  editor 
of  intelligence  of  the  Information  Control 
Division  of  Military  Government  In  Oer- 
many. The  advertiaement  contains  com- 
ments by  several  individuals  as  well  as  the 
German -American  monthly  magazine,  which 
reads  as  follows:  "Now  we  have  a  book.  Be- 
trayal, which  has  none  of  the  weakneases  of 
the  many  previous  books  on  Oermany  and 
which  in  its  237  pages  drxniments  clesirly 
and  convincingly  what  tbe  autbor  calls  'the 
actual  resxUts  of  tbe  Truman  doctrine  In  the 
nations  where  it  is  applied,  how  it  betrays 
our  war  alms  and  aggravates  international 
tensions.'  There  Is  no  questicm  about  the 
author's  background  and  quallflcatlons. 
The  book  itself  shows  Ikow  good  an  observer 
and  reporter  he  is." 

The  Dally  Worker  for  June  18. 1961  (p.  11), 
highly  recommended  a  new  pamphlet.  Bonus 
for  Murder.  Washington's  Plot  To  Rearm 
Western  Germany,  by  Arttaiir  D.  Kahn,  pul>- 
liabed  by  the  Ocrman-Amertcan.  •  •  • 
Arthur  D.  Kahn.  author  of  Betrayal:  Our 
Occupation  of  Oemaany,  is  a  member  of  the 
national  staff  of  the  Progressive  Party.  Be 
writes:  'The  building  of  a  war  base  in  West- 
em  Germany  and  the  creation  at  a  merce- 
nary German  Army  Is  an  aggressive  move  in 
preparation  of  a  war  against  the  Sovlai 
Union  and  the  Bast  European  People's  De- 
mocracies. Unless  stopped  now,  this  policy 
will  Inevitably  lead  to  a  terrible  world  con- 
flict— even  more  costly  than  the  war  In 
Korea.'  " 

The  Dally  People's  World  of  Msy  8,  IMl. 
page  9.  contained  the  following  advertiae- 
ment: "Protest  mass  meeting,  peace-loving 
peoples  will  not  tolerate  rearmmg  and  re- 
naslflcation  of  Germany.  Come  and  hear 
Arthur  D.  Kahn.  former  chief  editor  of  in- 
telligence. Information  Control  Division  of 
mittary  Govemownt.  Germany,  author  of 
Betrayal.  Friday.  May  11.  7:30  p.  m..  Park 
Manor.  607  South  Western  Avenue  (Los  An- 
geles)." The  Dally  People's  World  is  the 
official  organ  of  tbe  Communist  Party  on  the 
west  coast  (Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Actlvltlea.  report.  March  29,  1944.  p. 
95:  also  eited  in  report,  January  S.  1941.  p. 
10.) 

Arthur  O.  Kahn  contributed  an  article  en- 
titled, "Outlook  for  German  Labor  Unity" 
to  th*  January  28,  1947.  issue  of  New  Mmsw 
(p.  14).  His  review  of  WUllam  L.  Shtrer's 
Ind  of  a  Berlin  Diary  appeared  in  New 
Masses  of  October  7.  1947,  page  17,  and  the 
Octobn  21.  1947.  issue  (p.  21)  carried  his  re- 
view of  Struggle  for  Oermany.  by  RusaeU  Hill. 

New  Masses  has  been  dted  aa  tbe  nation  • 
ally  circulated  weakly  Journal  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  •  •  •  whose  ownership 
was  vested  in  the  Amerlean  Fund  for  Public 
Service  (Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Actlvlttoe.  report  1811,  March  39,  1944.  pp. 
48  and  75;  alao  dtad  In  reports,  January  8, 
19M.  p.  80;  and  June  98.  1949.  pp.  4  and  91). 


It  was  cited  as  a  Communist  periodical  by 
Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle  (CoNoaxa- 
aiONAL  Rxcoao,  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7448) . 

Masses  and  Mainstream  (October  1950.  p. 
97)  advertised  Jewish  Life,  the  Indispensable 
magarlne  for  the  progressive  Jew  as  contain- 
ing an  article  entitled  "Rearming  Western 
Germany,"  by  Arthur  D.  Kahn,  In  its  October 
issue.  Masses  and  Mainstream  was  cited  aa 
the  successor  to  New  Masses,  a  Communist 
magazine  by  the  congressional  C<m\mittea 
on  Un-American  Activities,  Report  No.  1988, 
on  tbe  Congress  of  American  Women,  April 
26,  1960.  page  78. 

Peace  Crusader,  volume  1.  No.  8.  March 
38,  1951.  page  3.  named  Arthur  Kahn  aa  a 
sponsor  of  the  American  Peace  Crusade;  a 
member  of  a  delegstton  to  tbe  Civil  Liberties 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  March 
15.  1951,  page  8.  He  was  identified  in  this 
source  as  author  of  Betrayal,  and  formerly 
with  the  editorial  division  of  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Oovemment  in  Oermany.  He  made  a 
summer  speaking  tour  for  the  American 
Peace  Crusade  as  shown  on  the  American 
Peace  Crusade  schedule  of  Arthur  D.  Kahn's 
summer  tour,  June  29,  1951. 

The  American  Peace  Crusade  was  cited  as 
an  organlcatlon  which  the  Communists  es- 
tablislMd  as  a  new  instrument  for  their 
peace  offensive  in  the  United  States  and 
which  was  heralded  by  the  Dally  Worker 
with  the  usual  bold  headlines  reserved  for 
projects  in  line  with  the  Communist  ob}eo- 
tives.  (Congressional  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  statement  issued  on  the 
March  at  Treason.  February  19,  1961,  and 
H.  Rept.  No.  878,  on  the  Communist  Peace 
Offensive.  April  88.  1951.  original  date.  April 
1.  1981,  p.  81.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  everyooe  knows.  I 
have  led  the  flsht  agmlnst  oooiinunlsm 
in  this  House  for  many  years,  and  have 
taken  man  abuse  firom,  and  received 
more  tIcIous  attacks  by  these  Reds  and 
their  fellow  travelers  than  any  other 
man  who  has  ever  served  Id  the  Coxigrtti^ 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  probable 
exception  of  Martin  Dies. 

It  was  my  amendment  to  the  Rules  of 
the  House,  which  I  forced  through  in 
1945.  that  created  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  that  has  done  more 
to  expose  the  enemies  within  our  gates, 
and  to  protect  our  country  from  their 
treasonable  designs  than  any  other  com- 
mittee of  either  House  has  done  In  the 
last  50  years. 

In  his  book  entitled  "The  Iron  Cur- 
tain Over  America,"  Dr.  John  Beaty,  one 
of  the  greatest  Christian  leaders  of 
America,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
after  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
creating  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  as  a  permanent  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  the  American  Com- 
munist and  fellow  travelers  were 
stunned,  and  that  the  Rankin  amend- 
ment gave  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
a  chance  to  survive  as  a  nation  under  its 
Constltutloa 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  Dr.  Beaty.  and  to 
the  other  American  writers  throughout 
the  country  for  the  compliments  which 

I  have  received  at  their  hands  for  my 
services  in  creating  this  great  oommit- 
tec,  saving  its  records  from  destruction* 
and  helping  to  save  America  for  Amerl- 
cans. 

It  was  one  oi  the  greatest  services 
I  could  have  rendered  my  country. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of  Pea** 
lylvama,  to  Catholic  War  Veterans 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  ramfSTLVAMiA 

IN  THX  SXNATI  OF  THS  ITNITSD  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  21.  19S2 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  annual  State  con- 
vention banquet  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  department  of  Pennsylvania. 
at  Norristown.  Pa.,  on  May  17,  1952. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri(x>ri>, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  high  honor  to  be  invited  to  addreaa 
this  Important  assembly  of  Pennsylv aniens 
who  have  defended  American  freedom  In 
time  of  perU. 

Veterans  who  Join  together  for  patriotic 
aervioe  to  their  country  and  devotion  to  their 
rellgloxjs  faith  represent  the  highest  type  of 
cltlaenshlp. 

llaettngs  such  as  thU  are  living  symboU  of 
faith  m  God  and  the  Christian  ideals  upon 
which  o\ir  great  land  of  liberty  was  eatal>- 
llshed. 

Ws  must  rememt>er  that  the  sturdy,  self- 
reliant,  CJd-fearmg  pioneers  of  the  New 
World  priced  political  and  religious  freedom 
above  life  itself. 

They  did  not  come  here  because  America 
would  give  them  security.  The  wUdemess 
offered  only  opportunity. 

They  had  the  moral  strength  and  the  cour- 
age to  face  hardship  and  peril  because  here 
they  could  build  a  new  life,  free  from  re- 
ligious persecution  and  free  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  government. 

Freedom  of  the  individual  was  the  foun- 
dation stone  upon  which  generations  of  hard 
working,  thrifty,  courageous  men  and  women 
buUt  tbe  greatness  of  America. 

Freedom  of  the  individual  was  not  con- 
ferred by  government.  It  was  not  granted 
by  any  legislative  enactment. 

It  was  held  by  the  founding  fsthers  of  our 
Republic  to  be  a  dlvlns  bleeslng.  bestowed 
by  God  upon  all  mankind. 

In  planning  our  form  of  government  the 
patriots  and  statesmen  of  our  Independence 
looked  to  the  Bible  and  the  teachings  of  re- 
ligion for  moral  and  spiritual  guidance. 

They  framed  the  Constitution  as  a  guide- 
post  to  freedom  imder  a  system  wlilch  rec- 
ognized the  people  as  the  source  of  aU  au- 
thority. 

The  founding  fathers  sought  to  reetrict  the 
power  of  government,  their  ideal  was  a  gov- 
ernment that  would  be  tbe  servant  of  the 
people — not  their  master. 

They  feared  the  development  of  a  power- 
ful centralized  power  which  could  in  time 
become  oppressive  and  could  rob  the  people 
of  their  liberties. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  freedom  is  anx 
moat  precioua  poaaeaiion. 

It  is  not  merely  a  privilege  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  a  sacred  trust  to  be  treasured, 
guarded  and  defended  wltb  aU  we  bave  and 
all  we  are — even  with  ovir  lives. 

It  must  be  defended  by  tbe  blood  and  sac- 
rifice of  heroes  in  battle. 

It  must  be  defended  by  Industry  and  the 
workers  In  our  mills  and  factories. 

It  must  be  defended  on  tbe  farm  by  the 
production  of  food  for  our  fighting  men  and 
our  civilian  population. 

It  must  be  defended  by  building  to  their 
hlgbest  peak  aU  our  physical  strengtb.  our 


material  strength,  and  above  all,  otur  spiritual 
strength. 

It  must  be  defended  by  working  for  clean, 
decent,  honest  government,  free  from  corrup- 
tion and  free  from  disloyal  elements  who 
would  destr  >y  the  American  way  of  life. 

It  mvist  be  defended  at  the  ballot  box  by 
electing  to  public  office  only  men  of  high 
character  and  integrity,  dedicated  to  public 
service  and  not  seeking  personal  gain. 

Yes,  o\ir  freedom  must  be  defended  by  the 
patriotism,  the  resolute  courage  and  high 
morale  of  a  Ood-fearlng,  clean-living,  law- 
abiding  people  who  know  and  appreciate  the 
real  meaning  of  America. 

It  was  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
said: 

"Freedom  and  free  institutions  caimot  be 
maintained  by  any  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  their  government." 

It  is  most  appropriate  on  occasions  such 
as  this  to  consider  wtiat  it  means  to  be  an 
American.  It  is  a  proper  time  to  give  earnest 
thought  to  duties  and  obligations  ot  cltlaen- 
shlp. 

It  is  likewise  a  time  to  measure  our  short- 
comings and  to  inquire  whether  we  have 
been  faltbful  to  tbe  trust  banded  down  to 
us  through  generations  of  toll,  tears,  sacri- 
fice, and  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Many  of  you  men,  assembled  here  tonight, 
bave  endured  the  horrors  and  hardships  of 
the  iMttlefleld.  Tou  had  the  courage  to  face 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Tou  saw  your  heroic 
comrades  give  their  Uves  for  their  country 
and  their  flag,  but  you  pushed  on  to  victory. 
I  say  to  you  that  the  same  courage,  the 
san\e  heroism.  Is  needed  today  to  save  our 
Republic  from  the  dangers  which  threaten 
its  sxirvlvai  as  a  free  Nation. 

We  face  times  of  grave  peril  at  home  as 
well  ss  a  ruthless  enemy  who  denies  Ood 
and  plans  behind  the  iron  curtain  for  the 
enslavement  of  aU  free  people. 

We  are  fighting  on  two  fronts  to  preserve 
our  form  of  government  and  our  jvecious, 
Ood -given  freedom. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time  is 
the  indifference  of  many  of  our  citizens 
to  the  new  generation  of  heroes  who  are 
giving  their  lives  to  uphold  human  rights 
against  communism  In  Korea. 

We  speak  of  a  stalemate,  we  engage  in  end- 
leas  negotiations  for  an  armistice,  but  the 
casualty  lists  Iceep  growing  longer  and 
longer. 

And.  in  the  meantime,  our  prestige  In  the 
Far  Bast  sustained  a  shattering  blow  when 
we,  the  United  States  of  America,  suffered 
the  indignity  of  negotiating  with  prisoners 
of  war  and  made  concessions  for  the  release 
of  a  general  whom  they  held  as  a  captive.  I 
believe  such  conceaaiona,  gained  at  the  point 
of  a  gun,  sluiuld  bs  immediately  repudiated. 
That  shameftil  episode,  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans. U  another  result  of  the  weak.  vacllUt- 
Ing.  blundering  policy  which  led  us  Into 
war  in  Korea,  without  hope  of  victory. 

It  follows  the  same  pattern  of  appease- 
ment which  has  made  Americans  the  victims 
of  Injtutloas  in  countries  ruled  by  conunu- 
nlsm. 

We  can  recall  the  time  when  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  globe  respected  an  American  and 
tbe  American  passport.  That  respect  was 
earned  by  a  firm,  stralgbtforwar*!,  honest 
foreign  policy,  supported  by  a  courageous 
State  Department. 
VThat  now?  Tou  all  Imow  the  answer. 
We've  seen  American  missionaries  of  every 
faith  murdered  and  Imprisoned  in  China. 

We've  seen  an  American  businessman  ar- 
rested, tortured,  and  forced  to  make  a  false 
confession  of  espionage — by  an  Insolent,  ar- 
rogant, satellite  of  Communist  Russia. 

We've  seen  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can preaa  arreated  and  tortured  into  making 
false  confSMlons  that  they  wera  spies. 

Americans  are  being  treated  thus  iMoauaa 
a  pink-tinged  State  Z>epartment  made  our 


foreign  policy,  selling  out  oiu-  friends  In 
Europe  and  Asia  to  those  who  would  kill  our 
youth  and  destroy  our  liberties. 

The  sooner  we  recognize  and  denounce 
Soviet  Russia  as  our  real  enemy  and  call 
her  to  account  the  sooner  we  will  be  on  tbe 
road  to  an  honorable  settlement  which  wiU 
sttstain  peace,  freedom,  and  Justice. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace  in  the  world  it  will 
be  established  on  strength — not  on  weak- 
ness. We  cannot  protect  freedom  by  soft 
words  or  timid  opposition  to  aggression. 

We  must  proclaim  a  doctrine  that  will  put 
fear  In  the  heart  of  every  Communist  In  the 
Kremlin.  We  must  plan  our  defensive 
strength  with  a  well-trained,  regular  army 
of  modest  size,  equipped  with  the  finest,  most 
modern  weapons.  It  should  be  completely 
motorized  and  prepared  for  speedy  move- 
ment by  air  to  any  place  it  might  be  needed. 
It  should  l>e  the  fastest  and  most  powerful 
striking  force  with  the  greatest  fire  power 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  must  have  the  best  and  strongest  Air 
Force  in  the  world  to  give  us  complete  su- 
premacy in  the  air.  In  my  Judgment  that  la 
most  Important  because  it  would  enable  us, 
in  the  event  of  war,  to  strike  at  the  heart  ot 
Communist  mUltary  production. 

We  must  build  up  the  moat  powerful 
Navy,  so  that  we  and  our  allies  will  have 
complete  command  of  the  sea.  all  over  the 
world. 

Such  military  strength,  supporting  a  firm. 

clear   and  Just   foreign  policy,   will   be  the 

greatest  power  to  restore  peace  to  the  world. 

But  military  strength  is  not  enough  to 

safeguard  our  freedom. 

We  wUl  faU  in  our  duty  as  Americans  if 
we  relax  our  vigilance  against  the  spread  of 
communism  at  home. 

Every  Communist  is  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  They  advocate  the  overthrow 
of  our  Oovernment  by  force.  They  are  trai- 
tors to  the  country  which  has  given  them 
freedom,  opportunity,  and  protection. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  revoke  the  citi- 
zenship of  thoae  who  have  been  naturalized 
and  they  should  be  deported.  All  native 
born  Communists  should  Im  placed  wiiere 
they  can  do  no  damage  to  our  American  in- 
stitutions. 

We  will  fail  in  our  duty  as  Americans  if  we 
stand  idly  by  and  allow  the  earnings  of  our 
workers  to  t>e  poured  down  the  drain  in 
dangerous  socialistic  experiments  at  home 
and  in  trying  to  buy  uncertain  friendships 
abroad. 

All  our  wealth,  all  our  rich  resources,  aU 
our  giant  economic  power,  developed  by  gen- 
erations of  toll  and  sacrmce,  will  have  no 
value  if  freedom  of  the  individual  is  de- 
stroyed. 

And  it  can  be  destroyed  unless  we  take  a 
firm  and  vigorous  stand  to  protect  our  na- 
tional solvency.  Otherwise  we  may  learn  the 
tragic  lesson  that  a  bankrupt  nation  cannot 
defend  itself  or  anyone  else  against  enslave- 
ment by  Communist  tyraiuiy. 

Therefore,  we  must  fight  against  waste, 
extravagance  and  excessive  spending  at  aU 
levels  of  government. 

It  should  be  the  deep  concern  of  all  of  us 
that  every  Individual  in  America  is  burdened 
with  a  mortgage  of  SI. '700  as  his  or  her  share 
Of  our  Btsggering  national  debt  of  8360,000,- 
000,000. 

That  debt  will  have  to  be  paid  by  genera- 
tions that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
creating  it. 

If  some  member  of  jova  family,  through 
reckless  spending  or  any  other  reason,  should 
place  himself  under  a  heavy  debt  there  would 
be  no  obligation  upon  you  or  your  children 

to  i»y  it- 

But  when  yo\ir  Uncle  Sam  flings  ills  money 

•bout  by  the  bllUons,  It  is  your  responsiblUty 

and  will  remain  an  obligation  that  must  be 

paid  by  generations  far  Into  the  future. 
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BXMMlTe  taxation  that  takes  one-third 
of  our  national  Income  Juct  to  govern  our 
■elves  Is  a  dancv  to  American  freedom. 

And  thfS  danger  wUl  contln\i«  so  long  as 
m  accept  deficit  flnaiwlng,  unbalanead 
bodgets  and  unsound  fiscal  policies  as  evils 
that  cannot  be  overcome. 

It  will  continue  so  long  as  we  allow  Wash' 
Ington  to  manlpiilate  the  currency  and  to 
shrink  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  dealer  who  waters  yoxir  milk  Is  a 
criminal,  subject  to  Imprisonment  under  the 
law.  But  when  your  Uncle  Sam  waters  the 
ciirrency  we  take  the  punishment  In  higher 
prices  for  everything  we  buy. 

Inflation  brings  hardship  to  every  one  who 
lives  on  a  llmtt<Hl  Income,  an  annuity  or  a 
pension. 

It  brings  real  siifferlng  to  our  disabled 
comrades  and  the  dependents  of  those  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  the  widows  and 
orphans  who  must  struggle  to  make  ends 
meet  with  those  watered-down  dollars. 

When  government  gets  so  big  and  so  com- 
plicated that  it  proposes  to  spend  $85,000.- 
000,000  In  a  single  year  It  Is  time  to  find 
out  haw  much  Is  being  spent  wisely  and 
how  much  Is  being  squandered.  It  Is  time 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  what  Is  going 
on  and  to  find  every  poeslble  place  where 
cuts  can  be  made. 

I  believe  spending  can  and  must  be  re- 
duced In  every  activity  of  government  with 
two  exceptions. 

One  Is  the  tntereet  on  tlM  i>iib31e  debt, 
which  Is  now  twlc«  as  much  as  all  the  Fed- 
eral taxee  collected  lees  than  10  years  ago. 

The  other  Is  the  cost  of  caring  for  disabled 
veterans  and  the  dependents  of  our  oom- 
radea  who  died  in  the  scirloe  of  our  country. 

SeoBony  In  fovvnuaent  Is  the  only  way 
we  take  some  of  the  burden  from  the  backs 
at  the  taxpayers. 

It  Is  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  get  ba<A 
to  a  sound  financial  basts.  It  Is  the  only 
way  we  can  maka  AoMrlea  stoong.  dynamte, 
and  solvent. 

I  have  no  fear  that  destruction  win  be 
ferooght  upon  us  at  the  hands  of  Commu- 
bM  aggreaaors.  I  do  not  fear  that  the  power 
at  a  foreign  foe  will  ever  destroy  thla  great 
BepubUe. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  greater  danger  In 
wasteful  and  extravagant  spending,  exces- 
sive taxaOoa.  a  cmahlng  burden  of  debt,  and 
the  cooeentntkm  ol  power  In  the  Fwtaral 
Govemasent. 

Me  oriaalaatlon  and  no  group  in  America 
la  better  qualified  than  the  veterans  to  take 
leartefshlp  in  the  fight  afalaet  the  dangers 
Z  have  outlined. 

Tou  fo\«ht  to  preeerve  American  freedoot. 
Now  fight  to  sustain  It. 

Safeguard  the  sacred  Ideals  of  America  by 
■trcBfthenlng  obedience  to  ttae  Uwi  at  Qod 
ABd  num. 

If  we  are  giiidad.  aa  were  our  forefathera, 
by  the  eternal  truths  ot  the  Holy  Bible  and 
the  prlndplas  of  tne  Ck>nstltutlon  our  Be- 
publlc  will  march  on  to  greater  glory  in 
world  leadership  lor  rlghteouanesst  brotlier- 
hood.  and  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAIMS 

or  BXLAwsaa 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UMITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo  an  article 
enUUed   "The   Missouri  Gang:   A  Na- 


tional Issue!"  written  by  Stanley  High, 
and  published  in  the  Reader's  Digest.  I 
suggest  that  the  article  be  read  by  every 
American  voter  before  next  November. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
TBS  Mtaaovtx  Oajro:  A  NATioitAL  Issoa 

(By  Stanley  High) 
That  Washington's  political  morals  were  to 
undergo   a   basic    change    coxUd    have    been 
observed  soon  after  the  Truman  admlnle- 
tratlon  first  took  ofllce. 

On  Ifay  IS.  1»45.  a  certain  Paul  DUlon. 
of  St.  Louis,  arrived  In  Washington.  He  had 
been  lawyer  for  sonoe  of  lilsaouri's  moet  no- 
torious imderworld  characters.  He  Is  a 
long-time  political  and  peraonal  friend  of 
the  Mlesourlans  in  and  around  the  White 
House.  In  1934.  in  league  with  the  corrupt 
Tom  Pendergast  machine  of  Kansas  City,  he 
managed  the  St.  Louis  end  of  Trunoan's  Sen- 
ate campaign. 

Dillon's  miaaion  concerned  certain  clients 
at  his:  Capone  gangsters  serving  long  sen- 
tenoee  hi  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  At- 
lanta. He  had  been  recommended  to  act 
In  the  gangsters'  behalf  by  another  Mle- 
sourlan.  the  late  Bdward  (Putty-Nose)  Brady, 
St.  Louis  saloonkeeper,  Indicted  racketeer, 
and  a  friend  of  Boas  Pendergast. 

Dillon's  Immediate  aim  was  to  get  hie  cli- 
ents transferred  to  Leavenworth,  a  priaon 
closer  to  ttae  baae  of  operations  of  their 
cartrago  mob.  The  Atlanta  warden  oppoeed 
their  transfer. 

In  Wasliington.  DUlon  called  at  the  De- 
p::rtment  of  Justice.  There,  according  to 
ttae  Department  oOcial  with  whom  he  talked, 
tae  identified  himself  as  former  campaign 
manager  for  Preeldsnt  Truman.  Ttae  At- 
lanta warden  wee  overruled  and  ttae  pvieoa* 
ers  transferred. 

Mow  Dillon  applied  to  the  United  States 
Board  of  Parole  for  release  of  the  gangsters. 
Meanwhile,  ha  waa  entertained  at  the  White 
Boose.  Although  ttae  prlsonoa  liad  served 
only  one-third  of  their  lO-year  sentencee. 
it  required  only  one  appearance  by  DUlon 
to  bring  about  their  release. 

OUlcm's  fee.  paid  by  the  wife  of  one  of 
ttae  gangsters,  wae  SIO.OOO.  Wtaen  ttae  facta 
in  this  ease  were  exposed  by  a 
committee,  two  of  the  hoodlums  were 
back  to  Jail.  But  Dillon  wae  not  repudiated 
by  tats  fellow  ICasouriane  in  ttae  White  HoxMe. 
nor  even  rebuked,  for  this  sordid  alllalr. 

Last  year  DU  Ion's  name  appeared  in  con- 
nection with  the  Fsderal  )ob-seUlng  scandal 
in  MisslsslppL  "The  name  of  Paul  DiUon. 
notorloas  underworld  flaer."  aald  United 
Stetea  Bepresentative  Jomr  Bsxx  Wnxiaaca, 
MlailsBlppl  Democrat,  on  the  floor  of  Ckm- 
greas,  "runs  tlirougta  ttaese  nauseous  scan- 
dala  like  a  silken  thread  through  tapestry." 
But  to  MleslsetppA's  Ttuman  Democrats  ha 
wae  odlciaUy  described  ae  a  "personal  friend 
of  the  President." 

Tbere  were  ottaer  eacty  signs  tfaat  ttae  Na- 
tion was  In  fen'  an  era  of  Pendergastlsm. 

After  only  as  days  in  olBce,  Mr.  TTuman — 
who  was  sometimes  called  the  gentleman 
from  Pendergast — extended  a  Preeidential 
pardon  to  (»e  James  OUdea. 

Oildea  had  been  found  guilty  of  partici- 
pation in  a  ballot  fraud.  The  occasion  waa 
the  Kansas  City  elections  of  1086.  In  the 
frauds  of  that  election  some  60.000  illegal 
votea  were  counted.  The  inst^tor  and 
beaeAclary  of  this  wholesale  ballot  thievery 
wee  Boes  Tom  >*endergast's  crime-proteot- 
Ing,  vice- financed  political  machine. 

By  the  time  of  this  particular  steal.  Mr. 
Truman,  elected  to  public  oOce  in  Pender- 
gast elections  since  1023.  had  reached  the 
United  Statee  Senate.  This  result  was  in- 
sured in  U»e  1934  primaries,  in  which  the 
78.000  lead  of  Truman's  chief  opponent  la 
the  State  was  wiped  out  in  Kansas  City  by 


a  Pendergast-dellvered  vote  of  130,000  for 
Truman  (Including  at  least  60.000  "ghost" 
votee)  against  1.231  for  Ills  opponent. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pendergast  election 
steal  of  1936  WUUam  M.  Boyle,  Jr.,  who  be- 
came Truman's  chairman  of  the  Democratlo 
National  Committee  and  resigned,  a  few 
months  ago,  \inder  fire,  was  a  minion  of 
Pendergaat's  Kansas  City  chief  of  detectivea, 
later  sent  to  Leavenworth. 

John  Coetello,  who  became  Boyle's  anistant 
on  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and 
has  recently  pleaded  not  guilty  to  an  in- 
dictment on  income-tax  charges,  was,  in 
1936.  another  Pendergast  pcdlceman. 

United  Statee  Marahal  Fred  CanfU.  upon 
whoee  nomination  for  reappointment  the 
Senate  has  taken  no  action,  accompanied 
the  President  to  the  Potsdam  Conference,  la 
a  White  House  crony  and  sometimes  serves 
aa  Truman's  unofllcial  bodyguard.  In  1986 
he  was  custodian  of  the  Pmdcrgast-«on- 
trolled  county  courthouse. 

Ttae  President's  pardon  of  Jamea  Oildea 
for  his  part  In  the  1936  vote  frauds  was  un- 
accompanied by  any  White  House  announce- 
ment. Thereafter,  White  Hotise  pardons 
were  quietly  Issued  to  14  more  perpetrators 
of  Pendergaat's  election  crookedness. 

Soon  the  White  House  moved  again  on  be- 
half of  Pendergastlsm.  firing  Maurice  MlUi- 
gan.  United  States  district  attorney  sines 
1934  for  the  western  district  of  MlssourL 
MUllgan's  offense  was  that,  backed  by  an 
uprising  of  the  decent  citizenry  of  »'rnsas 
City,  he  had  conducted  what  the  New  York 
Times  described  as  a  "valiant  purge"  of 
Pendergast  corrupUon  after  the  1936  elec- 
tlona. 

Any  remaining  doubt  that  Pendergaal 
morals  and  practices  were  being  lifted  to 
and  embedded  in  Government  on  the  na- 
tional level  was  dissipated  early  in  1946  by 
the  open  coalition  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Pendergast  machine  to  defeat  Rep- 
resentative Boger  Slaughter.  A  Kansas  City 
Democrat,  Slaughter  had  dared  defy  the  ad- 
ministration. 

To  get  instructions  from  headqiiarters  for 
Slaughter's  pwge.  Jim  Pendergast  (nephew 
of  the  late  Tom)  was  summoned  to  the 
White  House.  Tnmian  himself  made  a  spe- 
cial primary-day  trip  to  Kansas  City.  The 
popular  Slaughter  was  defeated  by  the  ma- 
chine's politically  unknown  candidate — a 
friend  and  neighbor  of  the  President.  The 
machine  delivered  the  vote  In  the  only  way 
it  knew:  by  fraud. 

After  weeks  of  painstaking  Investigation, 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  fraud  was  ex- 
posed by  the  Kansas  City  Star.  (Sec  ^'■"Tas 
City's  Boss-Busting  Editor,  ths  Header's 
Digest.  March  1947,  by  Bon.  O.  K.  AKMaraoMO, 
Republican,  of  Missouri.)  Again  the  decent 
citizens  of  the  community  were  thoroughly 
aroused.  With  the  Star's  exhsiutlve  data 
at  their  disposal,  both  the  board  of  election 
commissioners  and  the  city  councU  for- 
mally appealed  to  TTuman's  Attorney  Oen- 
eral.  Tom  Clark,  for  a  Federal  Investigation. 

As  the  congressional  investigation  of  the 
Kansas  City  vote  fraud  showed,  few  siich 
weighty  appeals  ever  got  such  halting  action. 
The  Attorney  General  did  send  In  the  FBI. 
But  Its  investigations  were  carefully  limited 
and  the  limits  spelled  out.  The  investiga- 
tion was  to  be  not  all-out  but  only  prelim- 
inary. No  persons  who  had  any  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  crime  were  to  be  examined. 
but  only  second-hand  witnesses.  Lest  tbs 
FBI's  investigators  be  tempted  to  go  too  far, 
the  names  of  thsse  second-hand  witnesses 
were  designated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

This  "once-over-llghtly"  took  12  days,  ac- 
cording to  teetlmony  at  the  Senate  hearing, 
Ttae  FBI  was  called  off  and  ttae  case  doeed. 
Ttae  Attorney  General  said  that  a  full  in- 
vestigation had  been  made  axMi  that  he  had 
found  no  evidence  of  Federal  crime. 

Thsron  Lamar  Caudle  was  the  Justice 
Department   ofllcial   who   thus   advised   the 
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Attorney  GeneraL  He  was  later  to  figure 
In  the  news  in  connection  with  the  spread 
of  Pendergastlc  practices  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue.  To  the  Truman 
district  attorney  in  Kansas  City  who  helped 
bring  the  vote-fraud  problem  to  this  happy 
conclusion.  Caudle  wrote:  "Please  accept 
my  thanks  for  the  splendid  cooperation  you 
have  given  the  Department." 

When  United  SUtea  Senator  Jaxis  P.  Kkm, 
Missouri  Republican,  refused  to  give  up  the 
vote-fraud  fight,  the  Justice  Department 
suddenly  launched  an  intensive,  and  base- 
lees,  investigation  of  Kkm's  election. 

MeanwhUe,  without  Federal  encourage- 
ment, a  State  grand  Jury  in  Kansas  City 
went  ahead  with  lU  own  investigation. 
After  it  had  returned  81  IndictmenU  agamst 
71  persons  and  Impounded  the  ballots  and 
other  evidence,  it  asked  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  reenter  what  looked  like  a  clear 
and  certain  case.  But  on  the  day  that  the 
Jury  Issued  lU  final  report  and  a  day  before 
a  Senate  inquiry  was  due  to  get  under  way, 
the  vault  in  the  Pendergast-controlled  court- 
house in  Kansas  City  was  blown  open  and 
the  impounded  ballots  and  aU  ottaer  evi- 
dence stolen.     The  case  collapsed. 

"A  national  humiliation,"  said  a  headline 
In  the  8t.  Louis  Poet-DUpatch.  "A  sordid 
btislness:  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
in  a  democracy,'  aald  the  Washington  Star. 
"The  blackest  page  In  Kansas  City's  history," 
said  Senator  Kxm. 

On  Septembw  39.  1949.  Mr.  Truman  fiew 
to  Kansas  City  for  a  manunoth  celebration 
in  honor  of  the  chairman  of  the  DemocraUc 
National  Committee,  his  close  friend  and 
Pendergast  colleague.  William  M.  Boyle.  Jr. 
That  this  was  Intended  as  a  salute  to  the 
Missouri  gang  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  la  Indicated  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  President  took  with  him  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  several  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
At  the  dinner  that  night  the  St.  Louis 
delegaUon  waa  headed  by  James  P.  Flnnegan, 
collector  of  Internal  revenue  in  St.  Louis 
and  close  friend  of  Truman's,  now  under 
JaU  sentence  for  misconduct  while  in  ofllce. 
and  Morris  A.  Shenker.  Boyle  appointee  to 
the  Democratic  finance  committee,  who 
withdrew  when  his  connections  with  Mis- 
souri gamblers,  were  brought  to  light. 

Boss  Jim  Pendergast  headed  a  group  of 
Truman's  fellow  members  of  the  Jackson 
County  Democratic  Club.  They  occupied 
36  tablea. 

Prominent  among  the  machine's  lieuten- 
ants at  the  dinner  was  J.  A.  Purdome.  Jack- 
eon  County  sheriff,  described  by  the  Kef auver 
committee  as  "notably  lax  in  his  enforce- 
ment of  the  Uquor  and  gambling  laws." 

Serving  on  the  executive  committee  for 
the  dinner  and  with  eight  Ubles  reserved  In 
his  name  was  Charles  Blnagglo,  Democratlo 
boss  of  the  north  side.  He  had  delivered  for 
Truman  In  a  big  way  In  the  Slaughter  purge. 
He  was  described  by  the  Poet-Dispatch  aa 
"the  Chicago  Capone  mob's  representative 
in  Kanaas  City"  and  by  the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee as  a  boas  of  Kansas  City  gambling. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  murdered. 

Among  Blnaggio's  UeutenanU  wiio  were  on 
hand  to  honor  Boyle  were  Morris  ("Snag") 
Klein,  professional  gambler  recently  under 
sentence  for  vote  fraud;  and  Anthony  Glzzo. 
described  by  the  Kefauver  committee  aa  one 
of  "the  racketeers  who  dominated  Kanaas 
City  gambling." 

Also  present  were  five  members  of  the  Mis- 
souri group  recently  exposed  on  the  Senate 
fioor  by  Senator  Johm  J.  WnxiAxa,  of  DeU- 
ware,  as  having  been  involved  in  a  highly 
profiUble  scandal  in  ths  leasing  of  Govern- 
ment build  IngB  at  Camp  Crowder.  Mo. 

Other  guests  were  Sidney  Smith.  Jr..  head 
of  the  Kansas  City  ofllce  of  the  warehouse 
chargea  unit  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. User  suspended,  and  currently  under 
congressional  investigation  for  hU  part  In  the 
grain-storage  scandal;  and  James  A.  Waech- 


ter,  one-time  law  pcotner  of  James  P.  Flnne- 
gan. Waechter,  according  to  Senator  Hnc. 
speaking  in  the  Senate,  was  once  fired,  for 
"the  betterment  of  the  public  service,"  from 
his  Job  as  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  Board 
of  Election  Commissioners  and,  last  Febru- 
ary, implicated  by  the  Poet-Dispatch  in  a 
scandal  growing  out  of  the  sale  of  surplus 
war  property. 

Also  present  waa  Earl  W.  Beck,  Pendergast 
henchman  and  old  friend  of  Mr.  Truman 
who  resigned  under  fire  aa  head  of  a  Jack- 
son County  home  for  children  but  was  nonx- 
Inated  recently  by  the  President  for  a  $9,360- 
a-year  post  in  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  By  unanimous  vote,  a 
Senate  committee  rejected  Beck  as  "utterly 
unqualified."  Mr.  Truman  haa  refused  to 
send  up  another  nomination. 

At  present  at  least  13  different  congres- 
sional committees.  In  full-scale  Investiga- 
tions, are  trying  to  get  to  the  roots  of  cor- 
ruption in  oiur  Federal  Government.  Al- 
ready between  900  and  1,000  Federal  em- 
ployees have  been  caught  trying  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  Government  positions. 

Congressional  inquiries  in  favoritism,  in- 
fluence-peddling, and  corruption  have  In- 
volved the  names  of  six  present  or  former 
members  of  this  administration's  White 
House  staff.  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue was  under  the  administration  of  a  com- 
mlJSloner  elevated  to  that  position  by  Pres- 
idential appointment  from  a  post  In  the 
White  House. 

Reviewing  some  of  the  mounting  evidence 
of  7  years  of  spreading  political  decay,  Ros- 
coe  Drummond.  chief  of  the  Washington 
News  Bureau  of  the  ChrUtlan  Science  Mon- 
itor, recently  wrote  that  there  are  now  "the 
gravest  questions  as  to  whether  the  White 
House  can  be  expected  to  set  a  standard  and 
exercise  the  leadership  essential  to  clean  up 
the  Federal  Government. 

"What  Is  required,"  writes  Blair  Bolles  In 
his  best-seUlng  book.  How  To  Get  Rich  In 
Washington.  "U  active  political  participation 
on  the  part  of  every  cltlaen"  In  order  to 
"transform  the  Federal  Government  Into  a 
Bound  instrument  of  Justice." 

"Evil  already  is  rotting  away  the  principles 
we  live  by,  but  It  Is  not  too  late  for  Ameri- 
can cltlaens  to  crush  the  evil,  rescue  the 
principles,  and  aave  their  country." 


Its  views  are  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  membership  of  this  House. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  uncontroUed  flooding  waters 
of  such  American  rivers  as  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  others  have 
wrought  death  to  our  citlxens,  ruins  to  our 
farms  and  crops,  destruction  to  our  homes, 
and  dislocation  to  our  families;   and 

Whereas  such  damage  annually  runs  Into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;   and 

Whereas  expert  legislation  action  aimed  at 
combatting  this  annually  recurring  series 
of  catastrophles  will  protect  our  families,  our 
homes,  otu*  farms,  oiir  priceless  natural  re- 
sources as  well  as  our  lives;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  legislative  ac- 
tion becomes  Increwingly  apparent  by  a  re- 
counting of  the  physical  suffering  experi- 
enced by  such  States  as  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, XCansas,  Mlssoxirl,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Nebraska,  and 
others  due  to  floods;  and 

Whereas  governmental  financial  grants 
will  relieve  temporary  misery  without  sup- 
plying hope  for  future  abatement  of  such 
tragedies:  and 

Whereaa  such  despoilment  of  these  States 
and  others  will  continue  as  long  as  there  la 
no  definitive  policy  of  legislative  acUon;  and 

Whereas  constructive  spending  to  Insure 
proper  means  of  flood  control  will  curtail  de- 
structive action  by  floods:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  Emporia  Aerie,  No.  3587, 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  of  Emporia,  Kans.. 
hereby  urges  the  creation  of  a  governmental 
commission,  composed  of  authorities  In  the 
fleld  of  flood  control,  whose  sole  duty  It  will 
be  to  study  methods  for  combating  these 
awesome  floods  and  their  horrifying  conse- 
quences; and  be  It  further 

Sesolved.  That  this  Aerie  shall  forward  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  United  Statee 
Representative  E»  Rnca,  of  Kansaa,  so  that 
the  necessary  support  may  be  given  to  this 
plan  by  our  Government  in  Washington,  D.  O. 
Adopted  this  6th  day  of  May  1953. 
Cxcn.  H.  Davis. 

Worthy  President. 
C.  O.  Baor. 

Secretory. 


Resolatioa  oa  Flood  Coatrol  by  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eaf  les 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAMaAS 

ni  Tms  HOUSE  of  RKPBESENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  May  15.  1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  me  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  am  including  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  Aerie  No.  25«7,  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  of  Emporia,  Kans. 

This  resolution  deals  with  the  very  Im- 
portant problem  of  flood  control,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  the  Midwest  area. 
The  resolution  directs  attention  to  the 
death  and  ruination  caused  by  floods  in 
the  Middle  West  during  the  past  year, 
also  to  the  destruction  of  crops  and 
homes  and  dislocation  of  families. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  of  Em- 
poria. Kans.,  is  one  of  the  leading  pa- 
triotic organizations  in  our  community. 


The  Navy  Needs  Modem  Carriers  j 

I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  J 

or  » 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY        [ 

or  cAuroBNU 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  12. 1952  \ 

Mr.  YORTY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  press  report  of 
a  speech  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dan 
Kimball  criticizing  Congress  for  delet- 
ing from  the  budget  fimds  needed  for 
a  second  superaircraf t  carrier.   So  many 
at-acks  are  made  on  Congress  that  one 
more  is  not  riews  except  that  in  this  case 
the  subject  discussed  by  the  Secretary  is 
extremely  important.    I  do  not  know, 
who  Is  primarily  to  blame  for  the  refusal; 
of  Congress  to  approve  an  appropriation 
for  another  large  carrier.     I  feel  that 
somehow  the  Navy  faUed  to  do  a  con- 
vincing Job  In  providing  the  need  for  the 
carrier,    and    the  Secretary    himself    is 
partly  responsible  for  this.    But  attack* 
and  fastening  of  blame  will  not  buUd 
carriers,  and  I  believe  that  the  Secre-. 
tary's  concern  Is  fully  justUied, 
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AtarcTAft  earrien  made  a  great  record 
in  Wosid  War  n,  and  while  we  still  have 
some  good  carriers,  they  simply  do  not 
have  sufficient  deck  space  to  handle 
planes  which  travel  at  or  over  the  speed 
of  sound,  and  which  consequentiy  talc* 
off  and  land  faster  than  World  War  n 
models. 

No  one  knows  what  type  of  war  or 
police  action  we  may  be  required  to 
conduct  in  the  future.  One  thing  Is  cer- 
tain. U  we  get  involved  in  a  situation 
where  we  need  modem  carriers,  we  can- 
not boild  them  overnight.  Their  con- 
struction requlrea  a  prod^ous  amount 
Of  irfaimlng  and  wo^  Because  of  this, 
It  is  my  (pinion  that  we  have  already 
allowed  our  carrier  program  to  lag  too 
much.  We  should  be  giving  modem  car- 
riers a  high  priority.  In  fact,  without 
modem  carriers  capable  of  handling 
present  and  future  supersonic  aircraft, 
I  do  not  believe  our  Navy  can  be  hon- 
estly called  modem.  When  we  place 
the  responsibilities  we  do  upon  our  Navy, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  give  them  the 
kind  of  modem  ships  they  need  to  carry 
out  their  tasks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  spent  J  years  out  In 
the  Pacific  in  the  Air  Corps.  I  came 
home  with  a  healthy  respect  for  carriers, 
which  I  confess  I  did  not  have  previously. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  a  lot  ol 
«B  got  back  homo  and  sooner — because 
of  carriers.  The  carrier-covered  land- 
ing at  Rollandia  eertalnly  surprised  the 
enemy,  shortened  the  battle  for  New 
Guinea,  and  thereby  saved  many  Uvea. 
On  Leyte  Island,  when  we  could  not  get 
air  strips  in  operation  as  planned,  car- 
riers again  demonstrated  their  worth. 
Based  Just  on  my  own  observations,  aside 
from  the  expert  views  of  military  leaders. 
I  cannot  nncterstand  our  apathy  in  the 
matter  <rf  modem  carriers.  We  all 
agree  our  fighting  men  are  entitled  to 
the  best  equipment  we  can  provide,  but 
we  are  not  giving  it  to  them  if  we  deprive 
them  of  modem  aircraft  carriers.  I  hope 
the  funds  for  another  supercarrier  will 
be  placed  back  in  the  budget.  The  press 
account  of  the  Secretary's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  tiM  Cblcago  Dally  IfewB  ot  Ifay  17, 
1W31 

SOB  9um»  BLAsn 


Dam  Ktwtj.  Bm 

CmcAOO.  May  17.— Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Dan  Kimball  tcok  Congress  to  task  last  nlgbt 
for  refoalng  to  grant  fuadi  for  •  — eond  su- 
per aircraft  emrrter. 

Kimball  said  tbe  aircraft  carrier  "bas  sup- 
planted tlie  battlcahip  as  tbe  Mnry^  capital 
veaael.'*  bat  that  much  larger  eatrlera  are 
needed  to  toandte  ttoe  new  turbo-jet  and  jet 
airplanes. 

"We  have  one  of  these  large  carriers  now 
being  built,"  the  Loe  Angeles  Navy  chief 
•aid.  "We  hare  asked  Congress  for  the  money 
wKh  which  to  btiQd  a  second  one.  Thus  far, 
Ihle  money  has  been  refused. 

"We  cannot  eoatinue  the  orderly  devalop- 
Iftent  of  adequate  naval  forces  If  we  caniMt 
kava  the  ships  from  which  to  launch  the 
larger  aircraft  needed  to  maintain  the  sea 
power  necessary  to  control  the  oceans,"  Ktan- 
ball  said. 

Li  an  address  to  the  Armed  Tbrees  Cbeml- 
-^  eal  Aseoeiatlon.  Kimball  also  attacked  eon- 
~  greeslonal  slaitfMa  in  the  military  budget. 

"Wbeo  we  aaked  thm  Oungi>—  for  fvnda.  we 
dM  not  Mk  for  a  Mank  ebeck."  he  eald.  "We 
Bned  la  all  the  item*  on  our  budget,  and 


every  Item  wae  one  that  had  been  through 
the  budget  wrli^er  at  least  three  tlmee  " 

Be  said  the  sole  quaatloa  should  be,  "Do 
you  want  Miequate  defense,  and  U  no,  when 
do  you  want  it?" 


A  Lo«k  at  Hm  Rec«r4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THTE 


or  MUVHsauiA 

Dl  TBE  8SNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesday.  Mav  21,  1952 

Ifr.    THTBL    Mr.    President.    I    aak 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Ricou  an  address 
entlUed  "A  Look  at  the  Record,"  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Bfinnesota  Hen- 
nepin County  Republican  Women's  Club, 
at  Minneapolis,  on  May  16, 1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoa». 
as  f<^ows: 

A  Look  at  rax  Rscon 

(Address  by  United  States  Senator  EhWASO  J. 
Thtx.  of  liilnnesota) 

Powerfta  propaganda  forcee  in  support  of 
the  party  which  has  eontroUcd  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  Waahington  for  a  generation  are 
alraady  planting  the  seeds  of  conlualoo  and 
false  claims  from  which  tlMV  expect  to  har- 
vest a  sixth  successlTe  4-year  term  In  power. 

Tbclr  primary  claim  Is  that  only  lh»  Demo- 
erata  can  assure  peace  and  prosperity  for  tbe 
American  people.  They  support  that  claim, 
not  by  a  factual  defense  of  theU  own  record. 
but  by  a  charge  that  nothing  good  can  be 
expected  from  a  Bepubllcan  admlnlstratioa 
cr  a  BepabUcaa  Congress 

TUs  technique  won  for  Harry  Ttxunan  in 
IMS.  Those  wbo  hope  to  Inherit  nls  mantle 
and  to  keep  the  preeent  intrenched  bureauc- 
ney  flourishing  think  they  can  txirn  the 
trick  again. 

And  they  wiU  do  It.  too.  no  matter  what 
great  leader  the  Republicans  nominate  for 
President.  If  we  fall  to  make  tlie  record  clear, 
if  we  are  tmable  to  unite  on  a  clear-cut. 
forward-4ooklng  jvogram  based  on  essential 
Amerteaa  prlactiriee,  and  If.  as  happened  4 
years  ago.  48  percent  of  the  qualified  voters 
stay  at  home  on  election  day. 

A  look  at  the  record  provides  convincing 
evidence  that  President  Truman t  attack  on 
the  Eightieth  Congress  4  years  ago  was  ut- 
terly false.  That  Republican  Congress  bas  a 
far  better  record  for  efficient  and  effective 
performance  than  most  Democrat -controlled 
Congresses  before  It.  and  any  since.  In  spite 
or  the  probleme  that  are  bound  to  harass  a 
party  too  long  out  of  power,  badgered  as  It 
was  by  hoetUe  forcee  In  eontrol  of  every 
executive  agency  and  department. 

That  Bepubllcan  Congress  launched  the 
European  recovery  program  to  stem  the  tide 
of  comnranism  in  Europe. 

That  Republican  Congress  autborlsed  unl- 
fleatlcm  of  the  armed  services. 

That  Republican  Congress  cut  16,000,000.- 
000  from  the  padded  administration  budget. 

That  Republican  Congress  balanced  the 
budget  for  the  first  time  In  16  years  and 
reduced  tbe  tax  burden  on  the  Amertean 
people. 

Ttkat  Republican  Congress  created  the 
Hoover  Commission  to  bring  efficiency  into 
the  Pederal  Oovermnent." 

That  Repnbllean  Ooogreas  maintained  the 
hlpcu-tlaaa  foreign  policy  which  has  since 
been  greatly  -raakaned  by  the  acts  and  tbe 
,  qC  tb*  preeent  administration. 


That  Republican  Congress  took  the  most 
courageous  stepe  that  have  been  taken  to 
bring  to  Ught  subverstve  elements  that  were 
lapping  t]|}0  Strength  of  our  IVatiODal  Oov- 


I  am  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Tfeuman  found 
fault  with  a  Congress  that  eizt  appropria- 
tions, reduced  taxea,  and  looked  with  sus- 
picion on  the  tvcr-wldenlng  concentration 
of  power  In  Washington.  I  am  not  sur> 
prlaed  and  a  httle  dismayed  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  failed  to  see  through  the  sham 
and  falseness  of  his  attack.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  hopeful  that  we  Republicans  wlU 
have  learned  a  lesson  from  what  happened 
4  years  ago  and  that  we  wttl  not  be  so  dig- 
nified, so  complacent,  and  so  sure  of  victory 
that  we  will  faU  to  carry  tbe  fight  where  IS 
bnlnnfi  on  tbe  reeord  of  tbe  admlnlstratioa 
and  tbe  party  that  asks  the  Aaierlcan  people 
for  a  eontlnned  mandate  In  office. 

It  Is  well  to  take  a  look  at  the  preeent  ad- 
mlnlstratlonli  record,  particularly  In  the 
light  of  tbe  claim  that  only  another  Denuv 
cratic  lease  on  power  can  assure  vm  ot  peaco 
and  prosperity. 

Do  we  have  peace  when  AaMrlem  aallttary 
divisions  are  scattered  aB  over  tbe  globeY 
Do  we  have  peace  when  la  the  past  3  yeaia 
at  American  boys  have  died  In 
In  Koreaf  Do  we  have  peace  wben 
the  American  people  arc  called  upon  to  sup- 
port vaet  expenditurea  for  mUltary  pur* 
posest 

Do  w?  have  prosperity  wbea  tbe  Amcrlcaa 
dollar  today  is  only.  In  fact.  •  8S-«ent  doOar 
In  what  It  wlU  buy7  Do  we  have  prosperity 
when  tbe  eoet  of  Uvlng  Is  st  an  all-tlme  hlgk 
reeord?  Do  we  have  prosperity  when  l»- 
flatton  threatens  to  wipe  out  the  peopled 
savings?  Do  we  have  prosperity  wben  tbe 
famMTs'  net  Income  Is  dropping  and  the  la- 
boring man's  take-bome  pay  falla  to  keep 
pace  with  tbe  rlalng  cost  of  Ilvlngt  Do  we 
have  prosperity  when  tbe  tax  burden  on  tbo 
American  people  Is  S714X)a000.000  a  year? 
Tbe  New  Deal  has  dMaged  tbe  meaning 
of  a  lot  of  things  In  our  American  life  in  tba 
last  ao  years,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  It  baa 
changed  enr  baalo  coneaptkm  at  tbe 
aaeanlng  at  world  peaee  or  our 
tag  of  where  this  kind  of  Tnmian  prosperity 
win  eventually  lead  us.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  we  are  enioytng  neither  true  peaea 
nor  genuine  proaperlty. 

The  American  people  are  appreheoatva 
over  the  dangers  that  are  present  in  nunss 
alve  taxation.  The  record  shows  we  half 
reached  that  point  under  the  preeent  adaMn- 
Istration.  More  taxae  have  been  collected 
trtiB  the  American  people  since  Mr.  Triunan 
became  President  In  April  1046.  than  in  all 
the  preceding  admlnlatratlona  coaabined.  in- 
cluding la  years  under  P.  D.  R. 

The  American  people  have  been  shocked  by 
tbe  revelations  of  favorlUam.  irtenf^^T  ped- 
dling, and  corruption  in  aovemaaant.  Tbe 
reeord  ahowe  that  the  preeent  admlnlatra- 
tlon  la  Incapable  of  the  kind  at  bouee-deaa- 
ing  that  is  In  order,  nor  Is  t'lcre  any  assur- 
ance that  the  party  now  In  control  would 
be  able  to  effect  a  cure  even  with  a  aew 
leader  In  the  White  Roxae. 

If  we  continue  the  preeent  poHdcs  of  huge 
national  expenditures,  heavy  tax  burdene. 
growing  economic  regimentation,  and  the 
more  recent  trends  toward  usurpation  of 
power — and  if  we  fall  to  establish  sound 
foundations  of  world  peace  that  win  enable 
tbe  nation*  of  the  world  to  disarm — we  will 
deetroy  American  freedom  and  enterprise. 
We  cannot  continue  in  this  direction.  There 
must  be  a  complete  change  in  govemmant, 
for  tbe  Deaaocrata  have  bean  too  loag  in 
power  cither  to  escape  responsibility  for 
tbeir  record  or  to  give  the  American  people 
any  real  aasurance  that  things  will  be  fua- 
danMntaOy  different  during  the  next  4 
than  ttrf  have  been  In  tbe  past. 
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Tba  Bepubllcan  Party  can  beet  serve  the 
Amerlean  people  at  this  time  by  a  forth- 
right approach  to  the  probleme  this  country 
faces. 

The  first  pledge  to  the  Nation  must  be  tbe 
development  of  a  foreign  policy  which  wiU 
•ek  to  make  secure  tbe  peace  of  the  world, 
to  consolidate  tiie  forces  of  the  free  world 
against  the  threat  of  communism,  and  to 
win  the  cold  war  on  the  diplomatic  front, 
thus  avoiding  ths  tragedy  of  a  third  world 


Had  we  displayed  the  same  know-how  and 
skill  in  political  diplomacy  that  we  have 
shown  In  making  our  industry  and  agricul- 
ture so  productive,  we  would  not  be  faced 
with  the  threaU  to  security  and  peace  which 
confront  us  on  every  side.  The  conces- 
sions made  at  TalU  and  Potsdam  and  other 
developmenU.  giving  the  Soviet  their  entry 
into  Manchuria,  allowing  them  occupation 
of  BerUn  and  Vienna  without  access  corri- 
dors to  allied  zones,  and  leading  to  Commu- 
nist domination  of  China  are  stumbling 
blocks  to  peace  that  are  directly  traceable 
to  ineptness.  confusion,  and  weakness  in 
our  foreign  policy. 

To  be  effective  our  American  foreign  poUcy 
must  be  a  bipartisan  foreign  poUcy  that 
seeks  to  consolidate  our  strength,  that  recog- 
nlSM  this  country's  position  of  world  lead- 
ership and  the  responsibilities  that  have 
been  thnist  upon  us,  and  that  seeks  unity 
through  consultation  before,  and  not  after, 
commitments   have  been  made. 

Responding  to  the  Nation's  needs,  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  further  aasure  the 
completion  of  tbe  build-up  of  our  mUitary 
strength,  but  it  wii:  eliminate  the  waste,  the 
delay,  and  the  bungling  that  have  been  all 
too  apparent. 

We  propoee  to  put  our  financial  house  in 
order  with  a  sound  fiscal  policy  that  wUl 
reduce  the  ooet  of  Oovemment.  balance  the 
budget  by  staying  within  our  income,  re- 
ducing tbe  national  debt. 

We  demand  a  Jxist  and  reasonable  tax  pro- 
gram and  relief  from  the  burden  of  exces- 
sive taxes. 

We  want  less  government  in  Washington, 
not  more,  and  less  meddling  with  the  free- 
doms, initiative,  and  constitutional  rights 
of  the  American  people. 

We  pledge  a  public  service  based  upon  the 
principle  that  "public  office  is  a  public 
trust." 

America  facee  serious  threats  from  a  for- 
eign Ideology  that  U  the  oppoalU  of  our 
concept  of  Individual  liberty  and  free  en- 
terprise, in  the  tiends  In  government  to- 
ward regimentation  and  control,  and  in  the 
deterioration  of  repreeentatlve  government 
under  an  administration  that  has  become 
carelees  and  lrresi>onsible. 

The  decision  of  the  voters  this  year  will 
be  hUtorlc  and  far-reaching  In  effect.  The 
outcome  will  depend  on  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  each  one  of  us.  Republicans  lost  the  elec- 
tion In  1948  because  of  their  own  overcon- 
fldence  and  lack  cf  fight,  and  the  fact  that 
too  many  voters  stayed  home  on  election 
day.    We  must  not  let  It  happen  again. 


Tbe  Amazmf  Mrs.  Mayes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
•  ov 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  DAHO 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consei..t  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  article 
entitled   "The  Amazing   Mrs.   Mayes," 


written  by  Dorothy  Brandon  and  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  of  the  magazine 
section  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  deciding  factor  In  the  election  of  a 
President  next  November  could  be  the  wom- 
en's vote.  There  are  more  women  voters 
than  men.  In  1948,  women  cast  1,695.909 
more  votes  than  men,  and  tbe  1950  census 
hlnU  that  the  margin  in  1952  may  be  3,000,- 
000  votes. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  this  than  Mrs.  Gil- 
ford Mayes,  an  Idaho  mother  and  housewife 
who  is  ass  stent  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  In  charge  of  Its  women's 
division.  Mrs.  Mayee,  like  India  Edwards, 
her  opposite  number  in  the  Democratic 
camp.  Is  out  to  corner  the  distaff  voters. 

She  slaes  up  the  situation  with  a  mathe- 
matical eye.  She  hammers  on  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  tbe  2,135,090  votes  that 
gave  President  Truman  his  edge  over  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  In  1948  were  women's.  She  also 
points  to  a  heavy  women's  vote  In  the  last 
prealdentlal  election  among  1,157,000  Pro- 
gressive and  1,169,000  States'  Rights  ballots. 

But  what  Mrs.  Mayes  really  has  her  eye  ou 
is  the  Independents.  Of  15,000,000  inde- 
pendent votes  that  decided  1948's  outcome, 
61  percent  were  women's.  This  group  she 
calls  the  fioatlng  Imponderables  that  wUl  de- 
termine who  wins  this  year.  By  her  own 
estimate  there  are  about  eight  and  a  half 
million  women  voters  who  have  no  firmly  es- 
tablished party  loyalty  and  can  become  the 
Republican  Party's  margin  of  victory. 

MOT  A  ONX-STATX  WOMAN 

Another  group  that  conunands  her  atten- 
tion are  wom^  who  will  be  voting  in  1952 
for  the  first  time.  Every  4  years  6,000.000 
first  voters  become  eligible.  Slightly  more 
than  half  of  them  are  presumed  to  be  women. 

Two  years  ago.  when  Roee  Mayes  came 
from  Idaho  to  head  up  the  Republican 
women,  most  old  hands  In  Washington,  in- 
cluding members  of  her  own  party,  wrote 
her  off  as  a  one-State  woman  who  couldnt 
potMlbly  know  enough  about  high-powered 
national  politics  to  hold  the  Job.  Now  they 
are  amazed. 

She  has  not  only  lasted,  she's  barnstormed 
the  country  and  organized  women  from  the 
precinct  level  up.  Her  results  will  be  seen 
in  the  Republican  colunms  in  the  falL 

Roee  Mayes  is  a  email,  bird-like  woman, 
who  speaks  swiftly  In  low,  trilling  tones 
when  discussing  nonpolltical  matters.  But 
this  deceptive  mildness  vanishes  once  she 
launches  what  she  calls  her  "three  C's  at- 
tack again  crime,  corruption,  and  commu- 
nism In  the  Truman  administration."  Her 
voice  rises  and  her  fluttering  hands  become 
tuts. 

Bsxcr  CASE  IS  BXB  omcz 

Conscious  of  her  dual  personality,  she  says, 
"Call  me  an  evangelist,  or  anything  you  like, 
ao  long  as  you  say  I'm  fighting  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  sacred  triist  of  Government 
service." 

In  her  ofBce  she  sits  away  from  her  big 
desk,  in  a  small  vtsltor's  chair. 

"I'm  so  rarely  here  that  the  big  desk  and 
I  haven't  become  friends."  she  explains. 
"My  brief  case  is  my  real  office." 

In  the  last  24  months,  this  attractive 
63-year-old  Republican  leader  has  traveled 
more  than  110.000  miles,  mostly  by  air,  visit- 
ing 38  States  and  delivering  more  than  3.000 
apeeches  attacking  the  Trimaan  administra- 
tion. An  avowed  "precinct  perfectionist," 
she  says  with  pride  that  Republicans  now 
have  women  county  vice  chairmen  in  2.012 
of  the  country's  3.070  counties. 

"Most  of  the  vacancies  are  In  the  South," 
Bhe  explains,  "but  we  have  high  hopes  ot 
getting  them  organized,  toow" 


Although  she  knows  which  names  will  be 
placed  before  the  delegates  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  July.  Mra. 
Mayes  Is  a  militant  neutral  at  this  time. 

"It  Is  my  Job  to  stay  on  the  fence  until 
a  candidate  is  nominated — and  that  Is  not 
hard  to  do  because  they  are  all  fine  men." 
ahe  says.  "Whoever  U  picked  wlU  have  my 
complete  loyalty,  which  is  why  I  simply 
won't  tolerate  recriminations  of  any  sort  at 
meetings  I  conduct." 

Rose  Mayes  is  no  neophyte  In  politics. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  she  started  out  in  her 
home  town.  Kellogg.  Idaho,  as  a  Republican 
precinct  worker  and  in  1939  helped  elect 
her  husband  to  the  State  legislature.  Grad- 
ually she  rose  through  city.  State,  and  Na- 
tional Republican  organizations  to  the  high- 
est office  either  major  party  gives  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Mayee  is  not  an  indiscriminate  Dem- 
ocrat hater.  She  makes  It  plain  that  she 
is  not  crusading  against  "sound-tbinklng 
Democrats  who  are  as  sick  of  the  Truman 
administration  as  we  are."  She  Invites  this 
agreeable  opposition  to  "Join  us  in  throwing 
out  the  mink-coat  crowd." 

Regarding  India  Edwards,  who  runs  the 
women's  division  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Mrs.  Mayes  tends  to  be  guarded, 
though  she  is  quick  to  acknowledge  Mrs. 
Edwards  has  a  "keen  mind  and  boundless  en- 
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"But  we're  politically  as  far  apart  as  the 
polea,  so  we're  not  exactly  friends,"  she  ex- 
plains. 

The  two  women  meet  frequently  at  social 
functions  in  the  Capital  and  their  paths 
cross  occasionally  in  the  States.  One  time 
they  boarded  the  same  plane  for  a  southern 
city.  At  that  time  Guy  G.  Gabrlelson.  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, was  appearing  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee Investigating  influence  In  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  loans.  His  testi- 
mony followed  the  reluctant  revelations  of 
William  M.  Boyle,  former  national  chairman 
for  the  Democratic  Party. 

"Well,  it's  good  to  see  yoxir  chairman  in 
tbe  headUnes  Instead  of  ours,"  quipped  Mrs. 
Edwards. 

"Oh,  but  he  won't  be  for  long— the  per- 
centage la  all  in  favor  of  tbe  Democrats,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Mayes. 

She  has  had  a  busy  life  since  the  end  of 
her  girlhood  days  in  Montana,  when  she  used 
to  sneak  off  and  go  Ashing  with  her  father. 

mathematical  mind 

"Those  were  the  last  of  my  care-free  days,** 
she  says.  She  eloped  at  21  with  her  high- 
school  sweetheart,  then  went  to  work  to  help 
him  finish  his  comae  at  the  University  of 
Montana. 

"Our  families  thovight  we  were  crazy — and 
we  probably  were."  she  says,  "but  both  of 
us  were  ambitious  and  we  thought  we'd  get 
places  faster  as  a  team.  Just  the  same  it's 
a  good  thing  the  Lord  blessed  me  with  a 
head  for  mathematics  so  I  didn't  have  to 
wait  too  long  for  promotion  from  Junior 
bookkeeper  to  office  manager." 

Later,  when  Mayes  became  purchasing 
agent  for  a  mining  company  in  Idaho,  his 
wife  retired  temporarily  from  business  life. 
She  became  the  mother  of  two  sons — Hal, 
23,  now  studying  law  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Ftank,  20,  a  senior  at  North- 
western University. 

Her  boys  are  her  severest  critics,  she  says, 
and  she  looks  to  them  for  "a  real  close-up 
on  what  yotmg  voters  are  thinking  about." 

Mra.  Mayes  Is  a  bare  S  feet  5  Inches  tall 
and  weighs  less  than  130  pounds.  A  blithe 
person,  she  looks  much  younger  than  her  age. 

She  dresses  with  tailored  care,  but  tope 
off  her  size  14  bla-:k  or  gray  suits  with  frivo- 
lous hats. 

Concerning  her  suitcase  existence,  the  Re- 
publican's boss  lady  aays  her  '"wardrobe  for 
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the  road"  consists  of  three  suits,  "one  always 
on  my  back,"  a  short  evening  dress  and  as 
few  acccaaorles  as  possible. 

"I  can  go  an3rwbere  except  a  banquet  In  a 
suit,  otherwise  I  woiildn't  carry  a  dress,"  she 
says. 

Last  summer  Mrs.  Ifayes  rented  a  one-room 
apartment  In  Washington,  but  so  far  has  not 
shipped  anything  from  her  Idaho  home  for 
its  f\imlshlngs. 

"Maybe  you'll  call  me  superstitious — ^but 
I'm  not  talcing  my  Washington  residence  for 
granted,"  she  said. 

"If  the  women  vote  the  Republican  ticket 
ttte  way  I  think  they  will  this  year,  then 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  look  for  a 
houae." 

WOmWAL  MXIGHBOBS 

Mrs.  Edwards  has  left  her  lovely  Maryland 
country  place  because  "help  J\ist  wouldn't 
work  for  us  out  there,"  and  has  moved  Into 
an  apartment  In  the  same  neighborhood  as 
ha  political  opponent. 

They  will  probably  be  neighbors  In  name 
only,  for  both  women  are  rather  grimly  set 
on  the  same  objectlre — to  win  in  1952. 

A  hint  of  Mrs.  Mayes'  firmness  comes  out 
when  she  recalls  tne  speech  she  made  second- 
ing Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey's  nomination  In 
1944.  She  says  she  was  "scared  stiff  because 
tt  was  my  first  speech  before  a  big  crowd. 

"The  Chicago  convention  hall  looked  the 
size  of  Idaho  and  there  was  little  old  me  sup- 
posed to  be  dynamic.  I  had  a  flrst-class  case 
of  butterflies.  Senator  Saltonstaix — he  was 
a  governor  then — reassiired  me.  I  got  up  and 
didn't  waver. 

"In  fact,  I've  never  wavered  since." 


Mwcral  L«aMs  on  Ccrtaia  SaboMrgcd 
Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IK  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  irNITKD  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1952 

lir.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  re- 
cently visited  by  Mr.  John  Oakes.  of  the 
editorial  department  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  wished  to  ask  me  some  ques- 
tions about  the  tldelands  bill  which  is 
presently  before  the  President  for  his 
approval  or  veto.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  RccoKD  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Oakes  under  date  of  May  9. 
My  letter  seeks  to  answer  rather  thor- 
oughly some  of  the  questions  which  were 
recently  of  concern  to  Mr.  Oakes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

Mat  9.  1963. 
Mr.  JOHK  Oakzs, 

Editorial  Department,  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York,  Jt.  T. 

Dkas  Ma.  Oakzs:  As  I  told  you  when  you 
visited  me  on  Thursday,  I  am  wholly  in 
agreement  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
scholarly  construction  coordinator  of  New 
York  City  In  his  letter  to  the  Times. 

Discussing  the  California  case,  he  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  Justice  Black  and 
his  concurring  colleagues  in  1947  knew  more 
about  the  law  and  the  facts  of  the  colonial 
and  transitional  periods  up  to  1789  than 
all  their  predecessors  who  wrote  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Moses  affirmed,  quite  wisely,  that 
It  was  "newly  discovered  oil,  not  newly  dis- 
covered knowledge,  of  the  pre-1780  situation 


that  accounts  for  this  change  in  opinion  as 
to  the  title  of  the  States  to  the  submerged 
lands  along  tbeir'shores." 

You  indicated  an  interest  in  the  State's 
legal  position  prior  to  the  ill-fated  California 
decision. 

The  legal  argument  for  the  States  starts 
with  the  premise  that  at  one  time  there  were 
thirteen  Independent  States  which  Joined  to- 
gether to  form  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  of  America 
is  a  Government  of  limited  powers,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Central  Government  are  de- 
rived from  the  Constitution  which  was  writ- 
ten by  delegates  from  each  State  and  was 
not  effective  or  binding  upon  those  States 
until  each  of  them  had  ratified  It.  The  tenth 
amendment  clearly  declares  that  all  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  Central  Government  by 
the  Constitution  are  reserved  to  the  States 
or  to  the  people.  There  never  was  any  dele- 
gation of  power  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  authority  over  the  marginal  seas. 

Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies  owned  their  submerged 
lands,  since  tney  took  their  sovereignty  from 
the  English  crown  after  their  successful  rev- 
olution, are  three  documents.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  always  speaks  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  plural  sense, 
using  a  plural  verb.  The  declarsUon  refers 
to  free  rjid  independent  States.  In  the  same 
document.  Great  Britain  Is  referred  to  as 
an  Individual  state. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  ended  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  language  enumer- 
ates the  colonies  and  refers  to  them  again 
as  free  and  independent  States. 

Again,  President  Monroe.  In  a  message  to 

Congress  in  1822,  said, Before  the 

revolution,  the  present  SUtes.  then  Colonies, 
were  separate  communities,  \inconnected 
with  each  other  except  in  ttielr  conunon 
relation  to  the  Crown.  Their  governments 
were  instituted  by  grants  from  the  Crown, 
which  operated  according  to  the  conditions 
of  each  grant.  In  the  nature  of  a  compact 
between  the  settlers  in  each  Colony  and  the 
Crown." 

The  proof  of  this  point  is  basic  to  the 
States'  side  of  the  legal  question  because 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  California  case 
denied  that  the  States  had  separate  sov- 
ereignties. The  Court  consequently,  and  er- 
roneously, ruled  that  there  could  be  no 
question  of  new  States  acquiring  title  to 
tbelr  marginal  seas  when  admitted  on  an 
equal  footing  because  the  Thirteen  Original 
Colonies  had  not  owned  such  property. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  denied  that 
the  English  Crown  owned  the  marginal  seas. 
As  early  as  1070.  Lord  Mathew  Hale,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  writing  on  marl- 
time  law,  said  that  the  English  Crown  owned 
the  sea,  and  had  dominion  over  It. 

Lord  Hale  said,  "In  this  sea.  the  Narrow 
Sea  adjoining  to  the  coast  of  England,  the 
King  of  Kngland  has  a  double  right,  viz.. 
Jurisdiction  *  *  *,  and  a  right  of  prop- 
erty ownership,  •  •  *.  And  besides,  the 
soil  itself  under  the  water  la  actually  the 
King's." 

Another  significant  legal  point  deckled 
wrongly  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Cali- 
fornia decision  was  that  there  was  no  inter- 
national recognition  that  nations  owned  the 
seas  3  miles  from  their  shore  line. 

In  this  regard,  Texas,  in  its  caee  before 
the  Court  in  1950,  submitted  a  chart  pre- 
pared by  a  distinguished  international  law- 
yer. Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  showing  33  pages 
of  comments  and  references  by  jurists  and 
publicists  in  the  international  law  field, 
confirming  the  fact  that  most  countries 
made  early  claims  to  a  3-mile  water  belt 
along  their  boundaries. 

No  less  than  nine  international  legal  au- 
thorities recognized  the  principle  of  national 
ownership  of  surrounding  seas  for  g  miles 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1750,  J.  J.  Sxirland  said,  "The  jurisdic- 
tion over  harbors,  shores,  coasts  and  banks 


extends  as  far  as  the  water  washing  there* 
on  can  be  contested  with  eannoo.  (At  that 
time,  8  miles) ." 

Since  It  was  recognised  that  nations  legally 
possessed  a  9-mlle  belt  of  water  before  their 
shores  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  and 
each  of  the  American  colonies,  as  a  separate 
Independent  State,  acquired  all  of  the  lands 
in  their  own  territories  previously  possessed 
by  the  British  Crown  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
It  follows  that  the  Thirteen  Original  Oslonlee 
were  owners  of  their  marginal  seas.  Since 
they  owned  their  seas  upon  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  all  States  admitted  there* 
after  also  owned  their  S-mlle  belts. 

As  to  the  Supreme  Court's  prior  recogni- 
tion of  these  principles  before  the  Callfomta 
decision,  the  strongest  case  is  that  of  Pollard 
V.  Hagen,  decided  in  1845,  tn  wbXth  the  Court 
said: 

"This  supposed  compact  (congressional 
resolution  admitting  Alcbama)  Is  therefore 
nothing  more  than  a  regulation  of  commerce, 
to  that  extent,  among  the  several  States,  and 
can  have  no  controlling  influence  in  the 
decision  of  the  case  before  u:&.  This  right 
of  eminent  domain  over  the  shores  and  the 
soils  under  the  navigable  waters,  for  all 
municipal  purposes,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  States  within  their  respective  territorial 
Jurisdictions,  and  they,  and  they  only,  have 
the  constitutional  power  to  exercise  it. 

"To  give  to  the  United  States  the  right  to 
transfer  to  a  citizen  the  title  to  the  shoreg 
and  the  soils  under  the  navigable  waters, 
would  be  placing  In  their  hands  a  weapon 
which  might  be  wielded  greaUy  to  the  Injury 
of  State  sovereignty,  and  deprive  the  States 
of  the  power  to  exercise  a  nximerous  and 
Important  class  of  police  powers.  But  in  th« 
hands  of  the  States,  th^  power  can  never  be 
used  so  as  to  affect  the  exercise  of  any  na- 
tional right  of  eminent  domain  or  jurisdic- 
tion with  which  the  United  States  have  been 
Invested  by  the  ConstltuUon. 

"For,  although  the  territorial  limits  of  Ala- 
bama have  extended  all  her  sovereign  power 
into  the  sea.  It  Is  there,  as  on  the  shore,  but 
municipal  power,  subject  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  'and  the  laws  which 
shall  be  made  In  pursuance  thereof.' 

•3y  the  preceding  course  of  reasoning,  we 
have  arrived  at  these  general  conclusions: 
First.  The  shores  of  navigable  waters,  and 
the  soils  under  them  were  not  granted  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  United  States,  but  were 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively.  Second. 
The  new  States  have  the  same  rights,  sover- 
eignty, and  jurisdiction  over  this  subject  as 
the  original  States.  Third.  The  right  of 
the  United  States  to  the  public  lands,  and 
the  power  of  Congress  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  sale  and  dispo- 
sition thereof,  conferred  no  power  to  grant 
to  the  plaintiffs  the  land  in  controversy  In 
this  case- 

Following  are  quotations  from  other  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  to  the  same  effect: 

Mumford  v.  Waddell  (1887):  "The  setUed 
rule  of  law  of  this  Court  Is  that  the  shores  of 
navigable  waters  and  the  soils  imder  the 
same  In  the  original  SUtes  were  not  granted 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  United  States,  but 
were  reserved  to  the  several  State*,  and  that 
the  new  States  since  admitted  hare  the  same 
rights,  sovereignty,  and  Jurisdiction  in  that 
behalf  as  the  original  possess  within  their 
respective  borders. 

"When  the  resolution  took  place,  the  peo- 
ple of  each  SUte  became  themselves  sov- 
ereign and  in  that  character  held  the  abso- 
lute right  to  their  navigable  waters  and  the 
soUe  under  them,  subject  only  to  the  rights 
since  surrendered  by  the  Constitution." 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Oompanf  v.  Illi- 
nois (1883):  "We  hold,  therefore,  that  tbe 
same  doctrine  as  to  the  dominion  and  aover- 
elgnty  and  ownership  of  lands  under  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  appUea, 
which  obtains  at  common  law  as  to  the  do- 
minion and  sovereignty  over  and  ownership 
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of  lands  under  tidewaters  on  the  borders  of 
the  sea.  and  that  the  lands  are  held  by  the 
■erne  right  in  one  case  as  In  the  other,  and 
subject  to  the  same  trusts  and  limitations." 
Xn  all  sincerity.  I  beg  to  remain 
Most  cordially. 

Hasst  p.  C*Df. 


farm-price  supports  that  Tkts  also  stoutly 
defends,  can  drive  great  numbers  of  farmers 
Into  mining  the  soil. 

Thus  soil  conservation  does  look,  as 
Senator  Tbts  asserts,  like  a  responsibility 
not  of  today's  and  tomorrow's  farmers  alone. 
but  one  shared  by  every  citizen  of  this 
Natimi.  As  Thtc  declares,  there  must  not  be 
an  end  to  the  soil-conservation  program. 


Thyt  for  tkc  S«3 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MxxmaoTA 

IN  THK  SKMATS  OF  THX  UIOTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoab  an  editorial 
entitled  "Thyx  for  the  Soil,"  which  was 
published  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
of  May  14, 1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoio,  as  follows: 

THTS  FOB  THX   SOIL 

Out  of  life-long  experience  as  a  farmer 
anl  his  work  as  Governor  and  legislator  rep- 
resenting this  agricultural  State,  Minneso- 
ta's Senator  Thtx  has  now  done  a  real  public 
service  in  restating  the  reasons  for  no  weak- 
ening of  the  Government's  eoU-conservaUon 

program. 

And  with  the  Federal  Incentive  payments 
to  farmers  of  8250,000,000  a  year  under  at- 
tack in  Congress  and  the  press,  considerable 
courage  miist  have  been  required  in  taking 
his  firm  stand  in  hU  address  to  the  Mlnne- 
•Jta  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

The  constructive  nature  of  that  stand  Is 
not  undermined  by  the  difficulties  faced  by 
the  Production  and  MarkeUng  Adminlstra- 
tlons  payment  method.  The  cost  U  consid- 
erable. The  payments  are  now  only  a  minor 
contribution  to  farm  Income.  And  the  PMA 
has  not  been  able  to  find  any  way  to  offer 
paymenU  to  farmers  really  needing  them  as 
InoenUvs  to  conserve  solj  whUe  denying 
them  to  other  faansra  who  would  or  should 
conserve  their  aoU  without  any  such  Induce- 
ments. 

But  Senator  Thtb  sees  much  more  than 
merely  the  difficulties  that  have  hypnotised 
so  many  others.  He  sees  that  generations  of 
Americans  have  been  mining  the  soU  and 
eating  food  made  cheap  through  the  waste 
of  soil  fertUity.  And  he  looks  at  the  Und 
through  eyes  of  one  who  himself  once  made 
his  start  there. 

"The  young  farmer  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility of  farm  management,"  Thte  told  the 
FFA  "Is  under  heavy  financial  obligations 
from  the  start.  He  has  to  assume  these 
heavy  obligaUons  to  acquire  the  machinery 
and  equipment  necessary  to  operate  the  farm. 
"Consequently."  Thtb  said,  "he  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  the  cosU  required  to  buUd 
up  the  depleted  solU  of  his  farm.  He  must 
have  assistance,  not  only  in  the  nlannlng  of 
the  best  soil  conservation  program  possible, 
but  for  that  heavy  outlay  of  money  for 
liming,  and  for  commercial  fertilizing  which 
Is  necessary  to  esUblish  a  good  stand  of 
legumes  aiwl  grasses."  This  requires  soli  con- 
servation  pajrmenta. 

Many  hard  facts  facing  farmers  back  up 
that  view  of  Senator  Thts.  Young  farm 
tenants  aren't  even  assured  in  present  leas- 
ing arrangements  of  getting  back  the  money 
si>ent  in  3-year  rotations  that  use  such 
sou  buUdlng  legumes  and  grasses.  Present 
credit  systems  dont  finance  layouts  for 
long-time  conservaUon.  A  couple  of  poor 
crops,  or  a  farm-price  collapse  without  the 


Stofais  of  71  Vtattd  States  Traasport 
Plaaes  in  Hong  Kong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AiJtaAiJA 
Of  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  leave  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  7,  1952,  regard- 
ing the  status  of  General  Chennault's 
fight  to  recover  71  transport  planes  in 
Hong  Kong.  In  the  face  of  three  ad- 
verse decisions  by  the  British  Colonial 
Court  in  Hong  Kong,  General  Chen- 
nault  and  his  associates  have  finally  won 
permission  to  appeal  the  matter  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  London  where  we  may 
hope  that  this  case  can  be  decided  on 
its  merits  without  the  political  and  mili- 
tary pressures  which  any  court  in  Hong 
Kong,  situated  so  near  to  the  Com- 
munist jet  base  in  Canton,  must  In- 
evitably feel. 

I  was  In  the  Far  East  last  winter  and 
saw  these  planes  as  I  passed  through 
Hong  Kong.  I  know  from  what  I  per- 
sonally observed  during  this  trip  to  the 
Far  East  what  an  immense  accession  of 
strength  the  winning  of  these  planes 
would  be  to  the  Chinese  Communists  at 
their  weakest  point,  namely,  transport. 
The  New  YMk  Times  editorial  spealcB 
for  itself.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
Issue  of  strategic  importance  has  never 
been  better  expressed  than  by  the  un- 
questionably liberal  New  Leader  in  the 
April  28. 1952.  issue  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Lion  and  the  CAT."  This  article 
contains  the  following  paragraph: 

Thus,  If  the  Privy  Council  awards  the  71 
airplanes  to  Red  China,  the  Communists' 
gain  added  to  CATs  loss  will  mean  a  net  gain 
of  142  transport  planes  for  the  forces  of  world 
conxmunlsm.  Since  only  Pan  American, 
among  United  States  airlines,  has  a  fleet  any- 
thing like  that  size,  the  importance  to  this 
country  of  winning  the  decision  before  the 
privy  council  is  considerable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  final 
decision  in  this  troubled  matter  by  the 
British  Privy  Council  will  be  awaited 
with  the  greatest  interest  in  this  country 
since  its  results  will  be  so  important  to 
American  interests,  and  the  entire  demo- 
cratic position,  in  the  Far  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  order  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHxifNAUi.T's  Puuras 

Britain's  highest  Judicial  authority,  the 
Privy  Council,  will  have  an  opportunity  in 


the  near  futive  to  rectify  some  highly  un- 
fortunate decisions  made  In  the  courts  of 
Hong  Kong.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
colony  has  authorized  an  appeal  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Claire  Chennault  from  its  orders  transferring 
title  to  some  40  planes  owned  by  blm  to  the 
Chinese  Communists.  General  Chennault 
has  three  times  been  rebuffed  in  Hong  Kong 
In  his  legal  efforts  to  take  possession  of  the 
planes  that  he  bought  and  paid  for.  The 
Privy  Council  can  give  him  a  more  equitable 
hearing  than  he  has  had  in  the  tense  atmos- 
phere of  the  threatened  colony  and  can  do 
Justice  to  his  manifestly  appropriate  claim. 
These  are  American-made  civilian  trans- 
port planes,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government.  When  the 
Nationalist  Government  stood  in  danger  on 
the  mainland  and  moved  to  Canton  these 
planes  were  sold  to  the  CivU  Air  Transport 
Co..  an  American  corporation  In  which  a 
majority  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  General 
Chennault.  This  happened  some  time  be- 
fore Great  Britain  gave  its  recognition  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  which  has 
since  claimed  the  planes. 

In  denying  General  Chennault's  title  to 
the  planes  the  Hong  Kong  court,  in  effect, 
ordered  that  American-made  and  American- 
owned  air  transport  must  be  tvimod  over  to 
the  Chinese  Communists.  Two  of  the 
coiu-t's  decisions  were  actually  made  after 
those  Communists  were  fighting  both  Britons 
and  Americans  in  Korea.  They  were  made 
with  the  obvious  knowledge  that  they  would 
strengthen  the  transport  potential  of  an 
enemy  engaged  in  killing  Britons  and  Amer- 
icans and  in  defying  the  United  Nations. 
MeanwhUe.  in  the  name  of  expediency  a 
grave  injustice  has  been  done,  not  merely  to 
General  Chennault  but  also  to  the  abstrac- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  to  the  concept  at 
fair  play,  to  the  catise  of  freedom. 

The  Communists  have  argued  that  Gen- 
eral ChennaiUt  bought  the  planes  merely  to 
keep  them  from  falling  into  Communist 
hands,  and  the  Hong  Kong  courts  have  sus- 
tained this  argument.  General  Chennault 
upholds  the  good  faith  of  the  transaction, 
and  has  gone  on  with  a  transport  service 
in  which  the  planes  could  and  would  have 
been  used.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  this 
clash,  and  to  our  mind  General  Chennault 
has  the  better  of  It  In  any  case,  the  upshot 
of  the  court  action  would  be  to  put  valuable 
qia^^^uH^i  into  the .  hands  of  a  self-Mected 
enemy.  The  Prfvy  Council  can  prevent  such 
manlf set  folly. 


The  Story  of  Social  Secnrity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or  KHOm  SLAMS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  dangerous  tendency  in  recent 
years  for  reactionary  interests  in  Amer- 
ica to  attack  the  very  idea  of  security  of 
the  American  people. 

The  reactionaries  have  attempted  to 
disseminate  the  false  idea  that  security 
is  somehow  incompatible  with  freedom. 
This  usually  turns  out  to  be  merely  an- 
other way  for  vested  interests  to  work 
for  more  security  for  themselves  and  less 
for  everyone  else.  In  this  connection,  I 
have  prepared  a  brief  statement  which 
exposes  the  false  charges  that  have  been 
leveled  against  social  security  and  which 
also  gives  a  factual  summation  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  durinj 
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the  past  20  years  from  faisecurlty  and 
dq;ndation  to  security  and  indepecd- 
enee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  haye  this 
statement  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

SrAisifZNT  vx  SsNATc«  PAaioaa 
THE  aroBT  or  socui.  nccurr 

1.  We  have  progressed  from  Inaecxirtty  and 
degradation  to  security  and  Independence. 
TlHM  «••  OMt  bread  lines  and  lining  wltn 
rflhrtlvw  were  our  fate  when  we  were  unem- 
ployed and  unemployment  was  a  constant 
tlireat:  poorbouaes  and  public  cbarlty  were 
o«r  lot  when  we  got  too  old  to  work. 

Today,  after  ao  years  of  uninterrupted 
Dnaoeratlc  ptdidei,  we  have  seairity.  both 
in  our  old  age  and  In  those  (ar-and-few- 
between  occasions  when  we  happen  to  be 
uacmployed;  IndiTldvial  freedom  and  dignity 
because  we  no  longer  have  to  be  a  burden 
to  our  chiktoen  or  depend  on  public  charity. 

The  reasons  for  this  security  and  freedom 
are  that  Democratic  policies  have  given  us 
a  prosperous  and  growing  economy  with 
Joto  and  business  oppcvtunltles  for  all;  a 
recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Oor- 
emment  never  again  to  allow  the  himuin 
indlenity  of  mass  misery  In  the  midst  of 
plenty. 

Another  reason  for  this  security  Is  social 
security,  which  means  protection  aipilast  the 
economic  fears  of  old  age,  unemployment, 
and  dependency.  P.  D.  R.  Introduced  it  In 
1935  over  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Ee- 
pablicans  who  said  it  would  "enslave  work- 
err*  (Representative  Tabb),  and  that  It  was 
a  "cruel  hoax"  (Presidential  candidate.  All 
Laaadon). 

Stin  another  reason — especially  for  our 
■ceurtty  In  old  age — Is  that  social  security 
has  made  us  security-minded,  and  It  Is  spur- 
ring us  on  to  get  additional  old-age  protec- 
tion through  group- pension  plans  and  Indi- 
vidual annuities. 

Here  is  the  story  on  the  last  two  items: 

n.  Social  security  benefits  the  worker  and 
Ids  family.  Through  a  safe  and  strong  in- 
surance system,  the  worker  and  bis  family 
get  an  income — 

\.  it  he  is  temporarily  tmemployed.  A 
Woiker  in  some  States  can  get  as  much  as 
$39  a  week  to  help  pay  the  bills  that  keep 
coming  in  even  if  be  Is  out  of  a  job.  This 
gives  him  a  chance  to  provide  few  his  family 
while  looking  for  a  job  that  uses  his  skills 
and  make  him  happy — and  not  jtist  any  old 
Job  that  comes  along. 

To  insure  these  weekly  incomes  stands  a 
trust  fund   of  •7,800.000.000. 

A  worker  can  get  these  benefits  (in  four 
States)  If  be  is  unemployed  becaxise  of 
Illness. 

2.  When  he  is  too  old  to  work:  Over  85.- 
000,003  persona — workers,  retired  workers, 
and  dependents — are  Insured  under  "OASl" 
(the  abbreviation  used  for  old  age  and  sur- 
▼ivors'  insurance). 

Three  and  one-half  mlilion  elder  cltiaens 
arc  g;etUng  checks,  not  charity,  after  they 
retire. 

It  would  take  116,456  of  private  annuities 
to  provide  the  income  that  OASI  brings  a 
retired  worker  and  his  wife  of  65.  Under 
OASI.  they  are  entitled  to  $130  a  month  for 
tlie  rest  of  tbelr  llve«,  aasvunlnc  be  had 
•amad  the  required  amount  during  his  wortc 

years. 

S.  When  he  dies:  When  an  insured  worker 
dies,  his  famiiy  receives  a  lump  sum  pay- 
ment as  well  as  monthly  income.  One  mil- 
Uon  young  widows  and  children  are  receiv- 
ing monthly  payments  to  help  tbem  keep 
their  family  together  despite  the  death  of 
their  breadwinner. 

It  would  take  $35,000  of  private  life  insur- 
ance to  match  the  benents  that  0.\SI  brings 


the  widow  and  srveral  young  children  of  a 
worker  who  bad  earned  1300  a  month  while 
he  was  alive. 

And  dont  forget  that:  (a)  The  cost  of 
admlniatcrtns  OASI  insurance  ta  less  tlian 
2Vi  percent  of  the  premltims  collected — 
loipv  than  any  private  InmrBxiea  company, 
(b)  It  would  haw  taken  I9S.000.000.000  in 
the  bank,  drawing  interest  of  3  percent  per 
year,  to  produce  the  income  that  (>eople  got 
in  1951  from  unemployment  Insurance  and 

Old-age  insurance.  It  would  have  taken 
$677,(X)0.000,000— or  more  than  every  single 

penny  that  American  workers  earned  in  the 
last  4  years,  after  their  Social  Security  con- 
tributions were  deducted — to  produce  the 
income  that  they  got  from  theM  programs 
since  social  security  started. 

m.  Social  security  Is  spurring  us  on  to  get 
additional  otd-age  protection  elsewhere. 
We  are  supplementing  our  social-security 
old-age  Income  through: 

1.  Oroup  pension  plans:  Thanks  to  Dem- 
ocratic policies  aimed  at  strengthening  col- 
lective bargaining,  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  labor-management  pension  plans  have 
been  negotiated.  In  1960,  over  5.000,000 
workers  were  covered  by  such  plans.  In 
Republican  1932,  a  coal  miner  was  lucky  if 
he  had  a  Job.  Today,  his  union  assures  blm 
of  #100  a  month,  exclusive  of  OASI,  when  be 
retires  at  00  after  working  20  years. 

And  nonunion  employers  are  on  the  band- 
wagon, too.  Some  idea  of  the  value  of  group 
plans  conies  from  knowing  that  in  1960  em- 
ployers alone  (luilon  and  nonunion)  con- 
tributed 12.400.000,000  toward  retirement 
and  welfare  funds. 

2.  Individual  annuities:  At  the  end  of 
1950,  Americans  owned  over  1.000.000  Indi- 
vidual annuities  representing  an  estimated 
annual  income  of  $585,000,000. 

S.  Insurance  companies  now  have  total  re- 
serves of  •10.600.000,000  from  which  to  pay 
Individual  and  group  annuities  held  by 
Americans;  in  1983.  they  had  reserves  of  only 
$1,600,000,000,  and  in  1935,  only  tS.lOO.- 
000.000. 

IV.  Social  security  also  helps  our  needy 
population  and  mothers  and  children. 
Tlirough  grant-in-aid  programs,  supported 
by  our  general  Federal  taxes  and  matched  by 
State   treasuries,  we  are  giving   protection 


1.  Our  needy  population:  These  are  the 
blind,  the  needy  aged,  the  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  the  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled people  who  are  imable  to  take  care 
of  themselves  and  are  therefore  getting  pub- 
lie  assistance. 

The  needy  aged  account  for  almost  half 
of  this  population.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  aged  on  public- 
aasistance  rolls  Is  going  down  while  the  num- 
ber getting  old-age  Insurance  Is  going  up. 
This  means  that  insurance  is  beconilng  mora 
hnportant  than  public-assistance  grants  at 
a  means  of  achieving  security. 

2.  Mothers  and  children:  Crippled  chU- 
dren  are  being  treated  and  given  a  chance 
for  a  more  normal  life.  Children  in  trouble 
are  getting  child-welfare  services,  e.  g..  fos- 
ter-parent placement  and  care;  prevention 
of  delinquency:  help  in  finding  day  care  for 
clUldren   of   working  mothers.     Mothers  ars 

getting  prenatal  care.  School  children  are 
being  immunized  against  disease  and  getting 
the  service  of  visiting  nurses. 

V.  The  IJemocrata  are  working  for  sodal- 
semiity  ImprovementB.  They  repaired  the 
damage  of  the  Republican   Bghtleth   Con- 

gr«M,  Which  excluded  500,000  to  750,000 
workers  from  the  OASI  system.  In  1950,  the 
Democrats  put  them  back  in.  The  Demo- 
crats made  sweeping  improvements  in  1950: 
They  extended  OASI  coverage  to  large  groups 
never  before  covered  and  liberalized  benefits 
and  eligibility  requirements  for  those  bene- 
fits. They  improved  the  public-assistance 
program  and  increased  the  grants  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  and  welfare. 


The  Democrats  are  working  for  Improvw*. 
ments  that  are  still  needed:  \ 

1.  More  adequate  benefits  MnAet  unem* 
ployment  insurance  and  OASI. 

a.  All  workers  to  get  benefits  a<  unem- 
ployment insiu^nce  and  OASI. 

3.  Service  credits  for  Korean  veterans  to> 
ward  unemployment  insurance  and  OASI. 

4.  All  workers  to  get  benefits  during  un« 
employment  diie  to  sickneaa. 

5.  More  ade^piate  pubUc-aasistance  bene- 

flu. 

6.  Uore  health  and  welfare  services  for 
children. 

VI.  The  false  diarge  of  socialism  and 
threat  of  freedom.  Many  Republicans  pin 
the  label  "sodallsn"  to  social  security.  This 
Is  their  way  of  proclaiming  that  if  they  ever 
return  to  power  they  will  tear  the  heart  out 
of  soela]  security,  or.  at  best,  stand  in  the 
way  of  needed  improvements. 

Many  Republicans  charge  that  the  Demo- 
cratic emphasis  upon  security  ttarestens  in- 
dividual freedom.  TlUs  is  merely  a  way  for 
people  with  millions  behind  theat— either 
In  their  pockeu  or  in  the  ccffers  of  their 
campaign  contributors — to  say  that  they 
want  more  security  for  themselves  and  leas 
for  everyone  else.  This  Is  merely  another 
drrloe  for  olMCining  the  rather  obvious  fact 
that  social  security  has  both  strengtbenad 
our  free-enterprise  system  and  provided  a 
stronger  base  tha_,  ever  before  for  human 
dignity  and  individual  freedom. 
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Haa.  Aa^sw  F.  Sc^aeppd,  a£  Kaaaaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAH 


IN  THZ  8KNATE  07  THE  UNll'UJ  8TATV0 

Wednesday,  May  21,  19S2 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racoao  an  editorial  en- 
titled "We  Do  Depend  on  Andy."  pub- 
lished In  the  Kingman  (Kans.)  Journal 
of  May  15,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  bi  the  Recoup, 
as  follows: 


WB  Caw   DKFDfB  ON   AaoT 

The  May  tasue  of  Sunflower  Legionnaire, 
ofBdal  publication  of  the  American  Legion, 
carried  a  letter  from  Senator  Awsasw  P. 
OcHOarrsL  In  regard  to  tiis  stand  on  universaU 
miinary  training.  Tbe  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  to  be  commended,  not  only  for  his 
frank  statement,  but  also  for  bia  intestinal 
fortitude  in  saying  "No"  to  those  who  rep- 
reseat  Uksmselves  as  speakers  for  American 

Andys  answer,  in  part,  to  those  who  urged 
him  to  vote  for  DMT.  was:  "  •  •  •  I  am  fee 
a  continuation  of  ttw  draft  for  at  least  four 
more  years  if  this  emergency  continues. 
MUUary  men  by  tiie  doeen  tell  me  privately 
that  they  are  not  for.  and  see  no  need  or 
necessity  for  this  universal   training  bilL 

*  *  *  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  grant- 
ing the  military  department  and  the  Cht«< 
Bzecutlve   of   this   country    unliuUted    powjr 

over  the  lives  of  the  youth  of  our  country. 
I  will  never  Icnowingly  grant  such  authority 
and  power  without  definite  termination  datas 
and  other  civilian  safeguards.  Without  this 
provision  we  would  be  ♦"'■•'rg  another  step 
toward  the  loss  of  cor  individual  Ubertles. 

*  *  *  I  am  unwilling  to  subordinate  the 
Immature  lives  of  the  youth  of  this  country, 
and  civilians,  to  the  military,  especially  wiien 
many  of  the  mUitary  leaders  of  tbU  KaUon 
at  the  present  time  are  subordinated  to  tue 


political  whims  and  designs  of  an  adminis- 
tration grasping  for  more  power  over  the 
people.    •    ♦    • 

"The  history  of  the  nations  which  have 
adopted  compulsory  military  training  baa 
not  been  too  flattering.  They  iuive  gone 
down  to  defeat  and  oblivion,  but  soma  of 
the  miUtary  would  have  us  ignore  history  in 
this  respect.  I  prefer  the  machinery  for  fur- 
nishing men  for  the  defense  of  this  country 
under  a  system  that  is  close  to  the  people  and 
under  a  system  that  certainly  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  failure.  *  *  *  I  shall  work  and 
vote  to  protect  th?  great  mass  of  the  citlasna 
of  this  country  in  having  something  to  say 
about  the  conditions,  and  under  whose  be- 
hest hundreds  of  thousands  and  possibly  mil- 
lions of  the  flower  of  our  youth  shall  be 
thrown  around  the  world,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  UMT  l>eca\ise  I  am  not  goin,^  to  ds- 
part  from  an  American  tradition  that  is  more 
compelling  to  me  than  the  whims  and  desires 
of  the  big  brass  who  would  regiment  this 
ICatlon  on  a  road  of  destruction." 

To  which  we  can  only  add  "Amen." 

Kansas,  along  with  other  freedom -loving 
citlxens  of  America,  can  be  Justly  proud  of 
Senstor  Am>T  ScBocmx  and  Ids  consistent 
record  of  voting  to  keep  the  Oovemment  in 
the  hands  of  the  people. 

So  long  as  men  of  his  eaUber  remain  in 
Congress  the  flaming  hopes  of  our  forefathers 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  becoming  a 
reaUty. 


Tbe  Tidelaads  Issoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

or  XTTAH 

Di  THE  SENATI  OP  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  19S2 

Iff.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1.  during  the  Senate  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20.  dealing 
with  the  so-csdled  tidelands  question.  I 
was  pleased  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  at 
pages  3244  to  3247  of  the  Rccoro.  that 
the  fundamental  question  Involved  was 
one  of  States'  rights.  I  inserted  in  the 
Rkcoro  an  analysis  of  the  various  law 
review  articles  written  on  the  tidelands 
caaea.  demonstrating  that  the  majority 
of  considered  legal  opinion  is  that  the 
tidelands  decisions  changed  the  previ- 
ously understood  law  as  to  legal  owner- 
ship of  the  offshore  lands.  It  was  also 
noted  during  the  debate  on  that  bill  that 
the  oil  companies  were  not  concerned  as 
to  whether  ownership  was  in  the  Federal 
or  State  Government,  as  these  companies 
would  get  the  drilling  contracts  in  either 
event. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
again  expressed  its  views  on  the  tide- 
lands  issue.  In  its  most  recent  resolu- 
tion, it  indicated  that  both  right  and 
law  Justified  the  recent  action  of  Con- 
gress in  voting  the  quitclaim  biU.  I 
ask  unanimovis  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rscosd. 

There  being  no  ohjecUon.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Rzcono,  as  follows: 

Whereas  since  the  formation  of  the  Union 
the  Sutes  have  claimed  and  exercised  do- 
minion and  control  over  the  lands  under 
their  navigable  waters,  both  Inland  and  off- 
shore, upon  the  coasU,  and  such  titles  of  the 
Btatea  have  been  recognised  and  upheld  by 
the  courts  and  by  the  executive  d:ru"^°i«hta 
of  the  Government  for  160  years:  aud 


Whereas  In  the  recent  tidelands  cases 
United  State*  v.  California  (332  U.  8.  10 
(1947) ).  United  States  v.  Louisiana  (S39  U.  S. 

eOO  (1050)).  and  United  States  v.  TCTat  (330 
U.  8.  707  ( 1950 )  ) .  in  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment sued  the  States  for  title  to  or  para- 
mount rights  in  and  powers  over  the  lands 
and  other  resources  underlying  such  land 
and  for  injunction  against  trespass  in  the 
marginal  belt  along  its  coast,  the  Supreme 
Court,  without  adjudicating  title  to  such 
lands  In  the  Oovemment,  held  that  in  the 
absence  of  "congressional  surrender  of  title 

or  interest"  and  because  of  the  paramount 
rights  the  Oovemment  haaJt^  defend  and 
protect  such  property,  it  haw  also  the  "fuU 
dominion"  over  such  lands  and  "full  do- 
minion over  the  resources  of  the  soil":  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  the  Oovemment's 
recognised  paramount  interest  in  such  mar- 
ginal belt  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  lands 
under  navigable  inland  waters,  may  be  exer- 
cised completely  without  tbe  necessity  of 
depriving  the  respective  States  of  ownership 
rights,  so  long  recognized;  and 

Whereas  the  new  concept  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  the  paramount  right  to 
take  property  without  compensation  because 
it  may  need  that  property  in  discharging  its 
duty  to  defend  the  coiintry  and  conduct  its 
foreign  relations  can  have  no  logical  end 
except  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  may 
take  over  all  property,  public  and  private. 
and  under  this  theory  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment could  nationalise  aU  of  the  natxiral 
resources  of  the  country  without  paying  the 
owners  therefor,  wholly  in  disregard  of  the 
fifth  amendment:  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  since  1915.  as  expressly 
set  out  in  1946  and  in  1948  by  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  tl^is  association,  and  by  reports 
of  its  various  comnUttees  and  special  com- 
mittees, thst  legislation  conflrming  owner- 
ship by  the  States  of  these  lands  should  be 
enacted  into  the  law  of  tbe  land;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  recently  have  passed  the  ao- 
called  tidelands  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
ao  (the  Holland  bUl).  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress:  Now. 
therefore,  in  harmony  with  the  continuous 
policy  of  the  American  Bar  Association  since 
1945:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion urges  the  National  Congress  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  confirm  to  the  respective 
States  their  historic  ownership  of  these  sub- 
merged lands  by  enacting  Into  law  the  so- 
caUed  tidelands  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
30,  and  in  the  event  of  a  Presidential  veto 
that  same  be  passed  over  a  Presidential  veto. 


Giinnents  ob  the  ImmisratioB  BQI  by  the 
Defaroit  News 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  scicHiaAM 
IN  THE  8KNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  21, 19S2 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
enUUed  "Not  Yet  Perfected,"  published 
in  the  Detroit  News  of  Saturday,  May  10, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  Trr  Vwmmmujiuu 
The  McOarran  immigration  bill,  whose  de- 
feat in  the  Senate  has  been  asked  by  Detroit 


nationality  and  church  groups,  is  the  product 
of  8  years  of  hearing  and  debate. 
It  is  a  codification  of  existing  laws  and 

regulations,  wliich  ditring  30  years  of  the 
policy  of  restricted  immigration  have  grown 
to  l>e  an  all  but  Incomprehensible  maze. 

Codification  was  an  obvious  necessity. 
Yet,  despite  the  time  and  effort  expended,  it 
is  still  the  view  of  many,  like  the  Detroit 
groups  mentioned,  that  the  net  result  is  bad. 

Tbe  bill  takes  utterly  no  account  of  the 
changes  in  national  population  problems 
that  have  occurred  since  the  formula  first 
was  enacted  of  basing  immigration  quotas 
on  iSur  1920  census  of  national  origins. 

It  extends  quotas  to  Asiatic  and  Pacific 
island  races  formerly  excluded,  which  is  a 
laudable  concession  to  the  principle  of 
racial  equality.  However,  these  conces- 
sions are  made  at  the  expense  of  existing 
quotas,  with  the  net  effect  of  actually  cur- 
tailing future  immigration  from  troubled 
Europe. 

In  other  respects  tlxe  bill  rather  consistent- 
ly errs  on  the  side  of  harshness. 

It  la  hard  to  defend  such  provisions  aa 
those  providing  in  many  cases  for  arbitrary 
deportations  without 'opportunity  for  Judi" 
c*4i  or  even  administrative  review. 

he  general  tone  and  character  of  the  legis- 
is  ion  Is  further  Indicated  by  Its  deportation 
ol  aliens  who  after  Immigration  become  vie-, 
tims  of  mental  disease  or  are  otherwise  in« 
capacitated.  In  their  administration  such 
provisions  are  clearly  capable  of  inexcusable 
onialty. 

In  over-all  effect  the  bill  is  crabbedly 
nationalistic,  ill  conforming  with  American 
pretentions  of  sympathy  for  other  peoples, 
victims  of  totalitarian  oppression. 

Despite  tbe  consideration  already  given 
it,  Ita  16S  printed  pages  plainly  need  more 
attention,  for  which  piirpose  the  Senate 
should  send  It  back  to  conunittee. 


Mils  Geiert  HarrisoB,  Teacher  of  Bind 
Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MABTXAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  O  CONOR.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  heartening  stories  that  has 
come  to  my  attention  recently  is  that  of 
the  blind  Howard  University  coed  who 
for  7  months  has  been  the  recipient  of 
volunteer  extracurricular  reading  by 
professors  and  students  of  the  university 
to  help  her  to  attain  her  degree. 

According  to  the  story  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  coed.  Miss  Geneva  Harri- 
son, Of  Miami.  Pla.,  plans  to  return  to 
the  Florida  city  as  a  teacher  of  blind 
children  when  she  has  completed  her 
course  in  Washington. 

When  she  appealed  last  fall  to  profes- 
sors for  volunteer  readers  to  aid  her 
study  of  her  various  textbooks,  both 
students  and  professors  offered  their 
services  and  extraordinary  efforts  were 

put  forth  by  many  among  her  costudents 
to  give  her  help  in  all  phases  of  her 
campvis  life  and  studies. 

It  is  a  story  that  contrasts  so  com- 
pletely with  ideologies  that  prevail  In 
other  sections  of  the  world,  and  refutes 
so  thoroughly  the  many  slanders  circu- 
lated by  our  Communist  enemies  rc- 
gardhig  conditions  in  the  United  State3. 
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ttiat  I  think  it  deserves  to  receive  the 
fullest  possible  puUicitj. 

I  ask.  therefore,  mumimous  consent 
that  the  stray  from  the  Washington 
Post  be  inserted  in  the  Appmdiz  of  the 

RSCO«D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou, 
as  follows: 

juman  Bumo  aiui—T 

ProfessoH  and  stodenti  of  Howard  Unl- 
venlty  banded  togetber  7  montbs  aga  to 
provide  TOtunteer  readers  for  a  SS-year-old 
Mind  coed. 

Tiie  coed.  Mm  Geneva  Harrison,  hope*  to 
graduate  next  month  and  retvim  to  Miami. 
FUk,  her  home  town,  as  a  teacher  of  blind 
ehlldren. 

Last  fall,  she  penned  notes  to  her  profes- 
son  appealing  for  volunteer  readers  of  clan 
textbooks  to  aid  her  studying.  Her  funds 
had  been  slashed,  she  wrote,  and  she  didn't 
have  enough  nxmey  to  hire  readers  as  she 
had  done  In  prevloaa  years. 

More  Tohintcers  reported  than  she  could 
nae,  including  some  professors.  Any  time 
Bhe  stepped  out  of  Crandall  Hall,  a  coed  was 
waiting  to  guide  her  across  tbrn  street. 
T^aehers  kept  an  eye  on  her  leasoos  and  even 
arranged  Additional  conferenoes. 

The  response  was  gratlfjrlng  for  the  blind 
eoed  and  she  became  more  determined  to 
graduate  from  eoUege  Just  as  she  had 
planned  before  she  became  blind  during  iMr 
ssBlor  fear  at  high  aehbol. 

When  she  first  came  to  Howard  In  1947, 
9  years  after  becoming  blind.  Miss  Harrison 
recalled,  she  needed  a  constant  companion 
and  seemed  to  be  lost  In  a  world  of  darkness. 
Bar  parents  qwnt  hundreds  d  doUars  in  an 
unsueoessTol  efforts  to  restore  her  eyesight. 

The  coed  refused  the  use  of  a  seelng-eye 
dog  and  rejected  a  cane.  She  began  to  ex- 
plore the  campus,  finding  her  way  slowly  but 
by  herself.  "Today.  I  can  visualize  the  cam- 
pus, she  said,  feeling  the  marks  on  her 
braUle  wrist  watch,  and  I  can  see  the  faces 
Of  the  students  and  teachers." 

Only  in  crossing  the  streets  does  she  await 
•sslatanea  and  she  is  off  sgatn — hastening  to 
tfaSB  or  a  meeting  of  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 
fik>rorlty.  She  swims,  dances,  and  goes  to 
the  movlea. 

A  psychology  major.  Miss  Harrison  takes 
notes  In  braillle  and  transcribes  them  In  her 
notebooks.  When  she  has  dsss  papers  to 
turn  In  or  letters  to  write,  she  uaas  a  stand- 
ard typewriter,  having  mastered  typing  in 
litgh  sehooL 

Bar  biggest  drssm  Is  to  Inspire  the  blind 
te  Miami  to  forget  and  live  normal  lives. 
Her  own  experlenoe,  she  said,  has  convinced 
bar  that  bUnd  people  can  also  live  full  Uvea. 


\ 


Me  WoDdcr  Our  Cities  Lack  So  Bfoch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  VTSH 

III  TBI  BBfATM  OF  THI  UNTTID  STATIS 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  1a 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoas  a  very  sig- 
nificant and  forceful  editorial  entitled 
"No  Wonder  Our  Cities  Lack  So  Much." 
published  in  tb«  Deaeret  (Utah)  Mews  of 
Maf  18.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoas, 
as  follows: 


No  WoMSiB  OuB  CxTxas  Lack  So  Much 
Again  President  TTuman  declaree  that  ta 
this  odd  war  Oongreas  most  glva  what  ws 
ask.  And  again  every  thinking — and  hurt-' 
Ing— taipaycr  rises  to  insist  that  Congress 
our  repeeeentstlna — must  do  no  such  thin^. 
The  nation  and  the  President  must  get 
sway  from  the  thinking  that  one  man  and 
those  close  around  him  pnssess  all  the  brains 
and  all  the  antJcnmmunism  determlnattoa 
to  lie  found  tn  the  world.  Wben  such  a  pow- 
erful advocate  of  weatem  defense  as  Oenerml 
Eisenhower  writes,  as  he  did  recently,  that 
he  Is  keenly  aware  that  Congress  baa  the 
onerous  rcspoastMlity  of  weighing  and  bal- 
ancing the  uSwtuus  risks  of  sttack  against 
the  equany  obvious  risks  of  ruinous  spend- 
ing, then  you  would  tliink  President  Trvunaa 
could  also  allow  that  Congress  has  such  a 
duty. 

TUday,  the  resentment  against  a  President 
who  charges  every  economy-mlDded  law- 
maker with  being  \in-American  is  sharpened 
by  a  report  of  the  Utah  Poundatlon  which 
appears  elsewhere  In  this  Issue's  news  ool- 
tnuM.  The  report  Is  a  new,  blaek-and -white 
study  at  the  erlppitng  burden  that  Oovem- 
ment  is  placing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Utah 
economy. 

Stop  and  think  a  minute.  What  does  Salt 
Lake  aty  need?  Let^  Ust  s  f ew  things  for 
a  starter. 

Our  primitive  sewage  dlspoeal  methods  are 
a  disgrace.  Our  drinking  water  is  so  poten- 
tially unsafe  that  Federal  inspectors  threaten 
to  ban  its  x»e  on  common  carriers,  and  we 
have  had  to  eloee  a  valuable  recreation  area 
to  prevent  further  contamination.  We  badly 
need  a  new  city  Jail.  Our  city  hall  is  an- 
tiquated, inadequate,  and  an  eyesore.  Our 
roads  need  not  only  repairing,  but  in  many 
cases  rebuilding  from  bedrock  op.  Our 
schools  are  terribly  crowded.  A  city  this  slae 
should  have  a  civic  center.  Lack  of  ade- 
quate flood  protection  is  right  now  costing 
MB  millions  of  dollars. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  Salt  Lake 
City  needs.  Other  communities  have  prob- 
lems almost  as  bad.  But  chances  are  that 
little  will  be  done  very  soon  about  long-term 
solutions.  Well  muddle  along  as  best  we 
can. 

And  why?  Because  there  Is  simply  not 
enough  money  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 
Today's  foundation  report  tells  why.  Since 
1939.  the  Federal  tax  bite  taken  ovrt  of  the 
Utah  economy  has  Increased — believe  it  or 
not — 2.003  percent.  Today  Utah  pays  more 
Federal  taxes  than  the  total  earnings  of 
an  the  manufacturing  Industry  In  the  entire 
State,  and  more  than  the  total  of  all  agri- 
cultural products  sold  In  the  State. 

Here's  why  local  governments  find  It  al- 
most Impossible  to  make  civic  improvements 
so  badly  needed:  Since  1930,  income  earned 
by  Utahana  haa  gona  from  SSTS, 000.000  to 
$883,000,000 — more  than  tripled.  Cost  of 
living  (which  means,  also,  cost  of  building 
civic  projects )  has  gone  up  In  about  the  same 
IMToportion.  But  the  oolleetlon  of  local  taxes 
In  the  same  period  has  gone  from  123.100.000. 
only  up  to  $43.500.000— less  than  double. 

It  Is  in  this  sama  period  that  the  Federal 
tax  taken  from  Utah  has  gone  up  more  than 
a.000  percent.  If  that  trend  continues,  ob- 
TlouBly.  local  government  will  find  Itself  out 
of  business.  The  logical  ooaduslon  this 
sorry  ttscal  picture  leads  to  Is  complets  Ped- 
eral  financing  of  an  local  alTalrs. 

Oovemmant  is  already  the  biggest  busi- 
Bsss  in  Utah.  Bow  kmg.  at  the  present  rats, 
will  it  bs  Uion  H  ts  tbs  only  bustnsss? 

In  Tlsw  ot  both  the  BMral  sad  seonomle 
Issues  at  stake  here,  the  people  of  Utah — and 
of  aU  tbs  If atloo— mtwt  insist  that  this  trend 
sto^  OnntrsBi  is  oar  only  hops.  Oongrsss 
must  get  back  into  its  own  hands  tbs  msans 
whereby  it  can  critically  evaluate  every  penny 
that  Is  collacfd  sad  spsnt  by  the  Psdsrsl 
OoTsmmsnt. 


And  meanwhile,  plain  taxpayers  will  thank 
the  President  to  quit  his  naoae-caUlnf  »iMt 
let  Members  of  Congress  at  least  try  to  do 
the  Job  v«  sleeted  them  to  do. 


W3fiui  TkMUi  Bjrae 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

or  MKW  TOaK 

Df  TBI  HOUBl  OP  REPRESEWTATTVEB 

Wednesdat.  Jf«y  14,  1952 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Thomas  Bmrs,  late  a  Bep- 
resentatlte  from  the  Stats  of  New  York 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  hmnbly  and  sadly  as  the 
newest  Member  of  this  Hoose  to  join  in 
the  magnificent  tribute  which  you  who 
knew  and  served  with  the  late  Wujjam 
T.  BYKin  have  paid  to  his  memory. 

Fifteen  years  is  a  large  part  of  the  life 
of  any  man.  It  is  a  k>n«  period,  indeed, 
to  devote  to  the  senrlce  of  the  people  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Thirty-second  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  were  proud  of  Will 
BrtNi  and  they  suffered  a  deep  personal 
loss  in  his  untimely  death. 

Following  my  nominatimi  for  the  office 
he  graced  so  long,  I  received  scores  of 
letters  from  men  and  women  who  did 
not  know  me  personally.  Many  of  them 
were  humble  folk,  who  Just  wanted  to 
place  on  paper  an  ezpreBlon  of  their 
affection  for  my  predecessor.  They 
wanted  someone  to  know  about  the 
countless  little  acts  of  goodness  and 
Iciitdness  which  linked  thdr  Ures  with 
that  of  Wnj.  Bman. 

All  of  those  letters.  Mr  Speaker,  added 
up  to  one  thought— if  you  do  one-half 
as  well  as  the  man  you  succeed  the  people 
erf  our  district  will  be  well  served. 

Already,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  learned 
the  monumental  nature  of  the  task 
assigned  me.  You  and  others  of  this 
Bbuse  have  told  me  of  yoar  tore  and 
respect  for  Mr.  Wntn.  If  some  small 
measure  of  it  envelops  me  one  day  I 
shall  fee'  that  I  have,  at  kmg  last,  walked 
a  few  halting  steps  toward  the  pinnacle 
occupied  by  Wxll  Btunk  when  God  In 
His  infinite  wisdom,  called  him  from  our 
midst 

Thirty  years  of  my  life  were  spent, 
Mr,  Speaker.  In  fashioning  words  and 
in  attempting,  in  print,  to  relay  to  the 
people  the  facts  and  background  of  hfe 
and  living.  That  tong  experience  fails 
me  now.  because  I  am  unable  to  find 
words  adequate  to  describe  the  impact 
upon  our  times  of  WnxLuc  Tromac 
BrtKB. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  pubHc  serr- 
ant,  all  too  often,  is  a  dual  perwjnalitjr, 
who  presents  one  face  to  Uie  public  and 
his  colleagues  and  another  to  his  Inti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
Bouse  are  familiar  with  the  Washing- 
ton  personaUty  of  Mr.  Bmri.  They 
knew  him  as  a  wise,  kind  and  gentle 
man.  They  knew  him  as  a  hard  worker, 
who  preferred  the  selfless  anonymity  g| 
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committee  work  to  the  glory  of  public 
debate,  though  he  was  a  man  of  great 
oratorical  gifts.  They  knew  him  as  a 
man  who  was  always  courteous,  as  a  man 
of  humility,  as  a  man  of  serene  good 
humor. 

Speaking  today,  not  so  much  as  the 
person  who  succeeded  Will  Byews  in 
the  House,  but  as  a  newspaperman  who 
observed  for  30  years  the  personality  of 
Mr.  Byrne  among  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, permit  me  to  say  that  his  was  not 
a  dual  personality.  What  you  observed 
in  Washington  of  his  wisdom,  kindness 
and  humility,  we  in  the  thirty-second 
district  of  New  York  also  observed.  The 
surface  sweetness  of  Will  Byrni  also 
was  the  core  of  his  very  being. 

I  knew  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  he  first 
came  to  the  New  York  State  Senate  30 
years  ago.  I  watched  liim  rise  to  power 
in  that  body,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  codes  and  later  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary.  I  saw 
him  at  great  State  and  national  con- 
venUons  of  his  party.  I  saw  him  with 
his  good  wife  and  his  dearest  friends. 
He  literally  walked  with  kings  without 
losing  the  common  touch. 


SL  Lawreacc  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MINWaSOTA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1952 
Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  iinder 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in   the 
RKCotD.  I  include  the  article  enUUed 
•The  Battle  for  a  Seaway."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  20  ediUon  of  Look 
magazine.    This  article,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  the  well-known  Canadian  corre- 
spondent. Mr.  Robert  McKeown.  gives 
some  of  the  reasons  why  Canada  believes 
that  the  seaway  should  be  constructed: 
TH«  Battls  roB  a  Sbawat 
(By  Robert  McKeown) 
The  issue  in   Congress  which   has  been 
fought  over,  off  and   on.  longer   than  any 
other  Is  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Right  now.  ths  battle  is  on  again.  The 
pro-seaway  forces,  led  by  Senator  Osoaoa 
Dsvm  KOLXM.  of  Vermont,  once  more  are  op- 
posed by  a  powerful  group  whose  most  In- 
fluential member  U  Senator  Ton  Cownallt. 
of  Texas. 

At  stake  is  the  biggest  waterway  sinoe  the 
Panama  Cftnal— one  that  vlrtuaUy  wlU  give 
America  a  fourth  coast  line— and  the  second 
greatest  power  installation.  Yet  few  doubt 
the  outcome  of  the  battle  In  Congress. 

As  sure  as  there  are  railroads  and  porta 
with  rival  Interests,  plus  ths  fact  tiiat  tijere 
is  an  election  in  NovemtMr,  Congress  will 
turn  thumtM  down  on  the  seaway.  But  this 
tuna  there  U  a  dlffarenoa. 

If  the  Unltad  SUtes  will  tiot  cooperate, 
Canada  is  going  to  go  ahead  and  do  tbs  Job 
iMrself .  What  is  mors,  she  intends  to  roalu 
tlie  T7nited  SUtaa  foot  her  share  of  the  bill. 
What  Congress  does  not  put  up  now,  Amer- 
ican Industry  aiul  oonstunsrs  will  pay,  witb 
interest,  over  ti»e  neat  SO  years.  Canada  wlU 
extract  the  money  in  the  form  of  tolls  on 
all  cargoes  going  up  anJ  down  the  St.  Iaw- 
renoe  canals. 


"Those  facilities  would  not  be  provided  as 
a  gift  to  anyone,"  says  Canada's  Transport 
Minister  Lionel  Chevrler,  "lea.<<t  of  all  to  the 
United  States." 

There  Is  even  a  good  chance  that  Canada 
wlU  borrow  on  the  New  York  market  the 
funds  she  needs  to  build  the  seaway.  And 
much  of  the  steel,  copper,  machinery,  and 
other  materials  Involved  in  construction  will 
come  from  the  United  States  or  from  Joint 
United    States-Canadian    supplies. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that  this 
is  100  percent  pure  bluff.  They  say  that  the 
Canadian  Oovernment  is  trying  to  panic 
Congress  into  passing  the  seaway  measures 
with  a  last  chance  cry.  They  add  that  It  Is 
too  big  an  undertaking  for   Canada  alone. 

Such  talk  neglects  how  fed  up  the  Cana- 
dians have  become  with  waiting  for  Con- 
grass  to  act  on  the  seaway.  It  also  Ignores 
wliat  has  been  happening  In  Canada  over 
the  past  docen  years. 

The  sparsely  populated  Dominion  Is  burst- 
ing with  new  economic  activity.  OH.  Iron 
ore,  uranium,  and  other  vital  minerals  have 
been  discovered  In  vast  quantities.  Industry 
has  been  expanding  at  such  a  rate  that 
Canada's  national  production  has  Increased 
fourfold  since  the  start  of  World  War  II. 

Despite  the  support  of  every  President 
from  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Harry  Truman,  the 
seaway  La  still  Just  a  mound  of  blueprints 
and  documents. 

What  these  plans  entaU  Is  this: 

1.  The  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
canals  so  that  large  vessels  might  saU  up 
the  2.350-mlle  water  highway  from  the  At- 
lantic to  Duluth  at  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior. 

2.  United  States-Canadian  development  of 
2.300,000  horsepower  from  the  International 
Rapids  below  Ogdensburg,  N.  T.  The  in- 
stallation would  produce  almost  as  much 
power  as  Grand  Coulee:  three  times  that  ob- 
tained from  the  great  Russian  Dnieper  Dam; 
more  than  came  from  the  whole  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  1939. 

Already,  about  one-quarter  of  the  shipping 
of  the  United  States  and  one- half  of  that  of 
Canada  moves  via  the  Oreat  LaEes-St.  Law- 
rence system.  More  tons  of  freight  pass 
through  the  MacArthur  Lock  at  Sault  St. 
Marie  each  7-month  navigation  season  than 
go  through  the  Panama  and  Suez  canaU  in 
a  full  year. 

But  most  of  this  shipping  remains  land- 
locked in  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  never  reaches 
the  lower  river  or  the  sea.  The  reason  is  » 
bottleneck  of  14-foot  canals  that  sldrt  the 
rapids  In  a  115-mlle  stretch  of  river  between 
Ogdensburg  and  Montreal.  The  seaway  proj- 
ect woiUd  pull  the  cork  by  lowering  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals  to  a  depth  of  27  feet. 

The  channels  and  canals  between  the 
varloiis  Great  Lakes  would  also  have  to  be 
brought  to  the  same  depth.  But  this  is  a 
relatively  simple  matter  since  most  of  them 
now  are  down  25  feet  or  more. 

This  would  allow  every  ship  on  the  Great 
Lakes  to  carry  cargoes  down  river  to  Montreal 
and  beyond,  thus  saving  the  costly  trans- 
shipment by  tiny  vessels  past  the  rapids. 
And,  though  many  larger  ocean  vessels  could 
not  or  would  not  make  the  long,  slow  Jour- 
ney upstream,  a  lot  of  them  undoubtedly 
would  do  so. 

Transport  Minister  Chevrler  believes  the 
seaway  will  chop  6  cents  a  bushel  off  ths 
cost  of  shipping  wheat  to  Europe  from  tha 
Canadian  prairiaa.  Automobila  manufac- 
turers expect  to  tie  abU  to  transport  cars 
to  Suropa  via  ths  seaway  for  no  more  than 
it  now  costs  to  send  tbem  by  rail  to  ths 
Atlantic  coast. 

Latest  figures  place  ths  over-all  cost  la 
1003  of  ths  Joint  saaway  deal  now  bsfors 
Congress  at  around  SSICOOOXXK).  The  Unitad 
SUtss  share  would  bs  about  1660,000,000. 
Canada  would  get  credit  for  building  tha 
WeUand  Ship  Canal  wlxlch  bypasaes  Niagara 
Faiu  and  would  luvs  to  put  up  only 
|3e0,000X)00. 


But  whether  or  not  you  consider  the  sea- 
way to  be  worth  its  cost  depends  strictly 
on  the  side  on  which  yotur  economic  bread 
is  buttered.  It  has  been  called  "the  St. 
Lawrence  leeway*  (Senator  Hznst  Cabot 
Lodge,  Ja.);  "a  political  pork  barrel"  (a 
group  of  opposed  shipowners);  "the  great 
delusion"  (the  antlseaway  National  St.  Law- 
rence Project  Conference);  and  many  less 
printable  epithets. 

F.  o.  a.  FAvoaKD  rr 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  has,  how- 
ever, described  It  as  holding  "even  greater 
promise  than  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
or  the  Dardanelles  held  for  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World."  President  Truman  has 
called  It  "one  of  the  richest  natural  resources 
of  the  continent."  The  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  declared  he  knew  of 
no  project  "more  Important  to  the  country'a 
future  In  peace  or  war." 

Few  undertakings  ever  have  evoked  such 
strong  opposition  In  Congress  and  out. 

This  is  one  matter  on  which  John  L.  Lewis 
and  his  antagonists,  the  coal-mine  operators, 
have  hearts  that  beat  as  one.  And,  In  this 
Instance,  the  railroad  managements  and  the 
raUroad  brotherhoods  could  not  agree  more. 
Both  sides  have  lobbies  which  keep  their 
duplicating  machines  bxisy  turning  out 
propaganda.  The  proseaway  group  is  ths 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Association,  which 
draws  Its  greatest  financial  support  from 
companies  Interested  In  Labrador  Iron  (most 
of  them  opposed  the  seaway  before  the 
Laborador  strike  was  made). 

The  oppoeltlon  Is  supplied  by  the  National 
St.  Lawrence  Project  Conference.  It  gets 
most  of  Its  money  from  the  managements  of 
American  railroads. 

The  antlseaway  people  say  that  the  water- 
way will  be  "uneconomical  and  unsound." 
It  wUl  be  frozen  up  for  6  months  of  the 
year.  It  could  be  bombed  out  of  existence  In 
wartime.  The  United  States  does  not  need  It, 
and,  anyway.  It  won't  get  enovigh  traffic  to 
Justify  Its  existence. 

ThU  Is  the  talk  for  the  record.  The  real 
concern  is  that  it  wm  be  too  successfvd. 
What  happens  to  the  seaway's  competitors  if 
it  is? 

The  coastal  port  authorities  fear  loss  of 
shipping  to  the  lake  ports.  The  railroads 
fear  that  Increased  river  traffic  wUl  cut  Into 
their  revenues.  The  coal  men  fear  any- 
thing that  might  cut  the  demand  for  coal  by 
railroads  and  steam  plants. 

THx  PIS  wnx  oaow 
These  apprehensive  opponents  take  for 
granted  that  there  Is  a  business  income  pie 
of  a  given  size  to  be  sliced.  They  ignore  the 
fact  that  each  advance  In  transportation  and 
power  h&B  stimulated  Industrial  growth  cre- 
ating a  bigger  Income  pie  for  all  to  divide. 
The  supporters  of  the  seaway  predict  that, 
like  the  Panama  Canal,  which  the  railroads 
also  opposed.  It  wUl  help  Increase  rail  traffic. 
And  cheap  power  will  bring  new  IndTistrlal 
centers  that  will  boost  coal  consumption. 

These  reassuring  arguments  have  been 
employed  ever  since  the  seaway  first  was  pro- 
posed at  a  meeting  In  Cleveland  In  1895. 
The  Canadians,  who  long  since  have  de- 
spaired of  seeing  Congress  pass  the  seaway 
bill,  are  anxious  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 
But  they  cannot  do  so  without  cooperation 
from  President  Truman  and  other  Unltad 
Statss  authorities.  Tlie  reason  is  fotmd  in 
the  International  Baplds,  a  turbulent  47- 
mile  length  of  river  between  Ogdensburg  and 
8t,  RsgU,  K.  T„  through  Which  the  interna- 
tional boundary  passes, 

mis  is  tlM  vital  region  of  the  whole  8t. 
Lawrsnee  development.  Here,  the  flood  of 
ths  five  Great  Lakes  rushes  toward  the  saa 
in  a  series  of  falU  at  an  average  rate  oC 
337,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  No  unde- 
veloped source  of  power  In  North  America 
compares  with  it.  Its  stabiUty  of  flow  is  un. 
surpassed. 
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But  thU  great  potential  of  eiectrietty  ean- 
Bot  tM  tapped,  nor  the  eanaie  on  the  Can*, 
dlan  ehore  rtefpened.  without  afleetiBC  the 
level  ct  \Xut  water.  Aiul  since  tlie  Intar- 
aattooal  bounilary  spUte  this  eettluii  ol  the 
xlver,  the  watar  level  can  be  raised  or  km- 
««d  only  if  both  coontrka  agree. 

ThU  was  what  aent  Canada's  Prime  Mln- 
letar  L<ouia  St.  L*urent  to  Wiwhingtrm  to 
■ee  Prcaident  Truman  IM*  faU.  Xa  irg»rtu 
St  Laurent  told  iM  Preaklent: 

"Oar  patience  has  nm  oat.  Ten  as  once 
aad  for  all  If  you  want  to  come  In  on  this 
tmnf.     If  not.  clear  tbe  way  ao  we  can  <So 


<me  hurt  effort  to  get 
the  meaeore  through  Congrees.  He  agreed 
to  give  Canada  the  green  llgbt  of  tbe  aea- 
vay  Mn  does  not  go  through  this  spring. 

StBoe  DO  one  ^^xpects  Congress  to  more 
on  so  controversial  a  matter  In  this  elec- 
tion year,  this  means  that  the  Dominion 
win  bond  the  nsTlgatlon  part  of  the  sea- 
way hersdf.  TtM  pomtr  end  wUl  be  carried 
out  as  a  lolnt  ondertaklng  by  the  State  ol 
Wew  York  and  the  Province  at  Ontario. 
This  more  will  bypass  foea  of  the  plan  tn 
Congress. 

For  Canada,  where  orerslae  projects  are 
becoming  commonplace,  this  one  is  stUl  a 
Whopper.  Some  15,000  men  win  be  em- 
ployed for  9  yean — 10,000  of  them  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  rlTer. 

At  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Long  Sanlt  rajMds  lie- 
tween  Uassena,  N.  T..  and  ComwaU,  On- 
tario, they  will  build  tbe  world's  longeat 
power  dam.  Seven  Tllagea  and  a  good  part 
of  the  town  of  Morrtsbnrg.  Ontario,  will 
disappear  in  tbe  gigantic  po^  that  is  to  be 
created. 

TITTMAir  MTTST  TXUS 

At  1953  costs,  the  waterway  part  of  the 
Job  will  cost  Canada  around  984.000.000  (at 
that,  tbe  Canadian  plan  omlta  about  $100.- 
000,000  worth  of  works  to  Improve  upper 
lake  channels  that  the  United  States  waa 
to  carry  out  under  t^e  Joint  agreement). 
New  York  and  Ontario  each  will  put  up 
about  taso.OOO.OOO  for  the  power  tnstalla- 
tlons. 

Consenting  to  State  control  of  the  St.  Iaw- 
rence  power  will  be  galling  to  Truman.  Bis 
administration  has  strongly  favored  Federal 
operation  of  new  hydro  developments.  But 
In  this  case,  be  has  no  real  choice. 

An  attempt  to  develop  the  power  Fed- 
erally would  put  the  whole  matter  back  tn 
the  hands  of  Congress.  The  legislators  can 
be  bypassed  only  by  sorrenderlng  the  power 
MfbU  to  Mew  York  Btata. 

Mtm  watting  so  long,  it  might  saeas  that 
the  adaaiaietration  oonld  have  hung  on  a 
whUe  longer  to  get  Psdaral  power  and  a 
Joint  waterway,  Osrtalnly,  time  is  on  the 
seaway's  side.  There  la  something  Indlcroua 
In  tbe  fact  that,  where  other  countriea  have 
fought  to  oootrol  the  great  waterways  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  is  about  to  let  go 
by  default  one  In  which  she  has  at  least  • 
SO  percent  interest. 

The  cUsoovary  of  a  fabulous  body  of  Iron 
ore  in  Labrador,  together  with  a  looming 
power  drought,  lirougbt  matters  to  a  bead. 
The  discovery  could  not  luive  come  at  a 
better  time.  The  more  easily  available  ore 
of  the  llesabl  Range  la  rapidly  being  used  up. 
The  United  States  steel  mills  are  becom- 
ing Increaalngly  dependent  upon  foreign  ores. 

Voieauelan  ore  for  United  States  industry 
must  travel  1,000  miles  of  open  sea  to  reach 
the  Delaware  River.  Without  the  seaway, 
the  Labrador  ore  would  have  to  be  trans- 
ported 1,300  miles  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
These  distances  are  sometlxlng  to  bring  cold 
ahlvera  to  those  who  remember  the  experi- 
ence with  submarines  of  freighters  carrying 
Texas  oU  and  South  American  bauxite  during 
World  War  II. 

The  coet  of  building  and  maintaining  the 
•atisubmarlne  fleet  necessary  to  keep  tbe 
sea  lanes  open  for  ore  boats  would  dwarf  the 


tzpeoM  Involved  tn  tlw  8t  Uvrtnct  wtter- 
way.  Xkat  is  osm  of  the  rwssniis  why  every 
dsTenee  sgeacy  tram  tbe  Jatat  Gtalete  of  BSaC 

down  bas  favored  its  coaatruetkm. 

But  for  Canada,  the  really  dsaperata  need 
la  not  for  the  saawafa  trauportatAon  bat  for 
Its  power. 

Tbe  eotuKtrVs  eeonomlc  expa^rtoo  la  eaa- 
Ing  up  new  power  at  a  tremeadoos  rate.  Tbe 
Wg  mdiaCrial  provtnoe  at  Oatarlo  raqnlrea 
100,000  additional  taoraepowar  avary  yav. 
And  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids  sflord  the  last 
big  power  site  ictt  In  eentiai  renada 

Tbe  white  waters  of  tbe  at.  Lawreaee  mean 
qmte  aa  moeh  to  New  York  State,  and  to 
New  Hampahlre  and  Veraaoat.  which  will 
share  the  power.  By  1960.  Mew  York  will 
need  fully  60  peiceut  laoee  aim  lilt  lij  than 
U  had  in  IMO. 

In  plugging  for  the  seaway.  Governor 
Dewey  told  the  leglatatare  that  New  York's 
power  costs  are  170  percent  higher  than  the 
State  of  Waahlngtoo.  146  percent  above  Ore- 
gon, and  13a  percent  more  than  Tennessee. 
Bach  at  theae  States  la  the  site  of  huge  hy- 
(ftTMleetno  developmenta  sabaldlaed  in  part 
by  Pederal  funda. 

r*w>aa  n  axsDT 

Tbe  Canadian  Government  ie  optimistic 
about  the  chancee  ot  getting  started  on  eon- 
struction  in  1953.  In  preparaUon.  ParlU- 
ment  bas  set  up  a  St.  Lawrence  isssisj  su- 
tborlty  and  glvsn  it  powar  to  busiow  tbe 
money  It  needa  to  get  the  seaw^  buUt. 

Whether  aba  llkaa  it  or  not.  the  United 
Statea  will  be  a  partner  in  the  enterprise. 
Sbe  wtU  pay  much  of  tbe  aia.00O.00O  to  ai5.- 
000,000  tbe  Canadians  intend  to  collect  in 
toUa  eaeh  year.  Bat  she  will  be  without  a 
partiMr'B  rijgtata  la  admlnlsterliv  the  water- 
way, planning  its  defenee.  and  levying  the 


TlM  Canadians  have  given  up  all  o<  a  SO- 
60  deal.  Mow  ail  they  want  la  to  have  the 
roadblock  lifted  so  that  tbey  may  proceed 
by  themselves. 

No  one  nortb  of  tbe  border  win  deny  AnMr- 
iea's  rights  to  sit  this  one  out.  Bat  they 
will  take  strong  taaue  with  the  view  that  tbe 
United  Statea  ahoold  be  able  to  keep  Can- 
ada from  going  ahead  with  a  project  sbe 
considers  sssiiinial  to  lier  nattonal  develop- 
ment. 

The  seaway's  opponents  may.  however, 
nd  a  Bseane  of  lowering  the  boom  once 
egalB.  U  this  iaeppena.  tbe  good  neigbbor 
policy  wm  suSsr  ita  greateet  setback. 


II«U6    m    287— laatradiau    io    tke 
^rjp— TW  Kifkt  of  tkc  Cmrt  1%  Coa- 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 


ZR  TBX  BOUBB  OP  RXFBXSXNTATIVZa 

Wednetday,  May  21, 1952 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
bill  287  providea  thnt  in  all  caaee.  civil 
and  criminal.  Federal  oourtE.  in  the 
granting  and  giving  instruction*  to  the 
Jury,  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  and 
practice  In  the  State  courts  In  which 
such  trial  may  be  bad. 

Thii  question  baa  long  occupied  tbe 
time  and  study  of  the  American  bar.  It 
flrat  ai^peared  aa  a  real  live  subject  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  In  the  year 
17M,  where  thres  Judge*  had  been  ap- 
pointed, one  of  them  having  served  his 


tnde  and  calUnf  u  a  carpenter:  aiw 
otber  had  been  a  storekeeper:  the  other 
bad  stodied  law  bat  never  praetloed  It 
as  a  prof  esitaiL  At  the  same  time  many 
learned  and  able  lawyers  were  at  the 
bar,  some  of  them  having  studied  tn  tkm 
Inns  of  Ooort  In  London. 

The  Judges  appointed,  knoarlng  notli« 
Ing  of  law  or  the  arts  of  practice  and 
pleading,  became  very  arrogant  and  ar- 
bitrary, practically  drtvliw  the  Stator 
learned  lawyera  from  their  pcaetiee.  by 
their  expressions  of  opinloo  aa  to  th6 
kind  and  character  of  venUcti  tbe  juy 
dwald  rezMler. 

Finally,  in  1796,  the  legislature— In  an 
effort  to  restore  and  profvlde  for  the  real 
functions  of  courts  and  Juries,  irawtid  an 
act  of  legislature,  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  SUtes.  prevented  the 
Judges  of  its  courts  frasn  treq>asBii« 
upon  the  perogatlves  of  the  jury,  and 
drated  to  such  Judges  the  right  to  ex.' 
press  in  the  form  of  instruction  or  other- 
wise,  their  opinion  upon  the  evidence  in- 
troduoed  in  tbe  trial  of  criminal  or  civil 
cases. 

During  the  same  year,  the  State  of 
Tennessee  was  admitted  to  the  Unlasi. 

and  It  adopted  into  Its  constitution  the 
North  CaroUna  statntc  aforementioned. 
Since  that  time,  seven  States  have  adopt- 
ed a  Uke  provlalon:  Arkaoaas,  Delaware. 
Nevada,  South  CaroUna.  Tennessee  and 
Wasliington. 

sixteen  States  have  statutes  to  tb« 
same  effect;  Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia. 
Illinois,  Iowa.  Louisiana.  Maine  Mas- 
sachusetts. Michigan,  Mississippi.  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  New  Mexico 
Oregon.  South  Dakota,  and  Texa^. 

In  18  other  States,  the  same  result  has 
been  reached  by  way  of  Judicial  decisions, 
inchiding:  Colorado.  Indiana,  Kansas. 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Maryland. 
Montana.  Mlsaourl.  Nebraska.  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  and  Wisconsin, 
making  a  total  of  41  Stotes  that  do  not 
permit  th*lr  Judges  in  the  State  courts  to 
comment  on  instrucUona  upon  tbe  weisbt 
of  evidence  to  the  Jury.  -— •-• 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Amtrt- 
can  courU,  differentiating  tbem  from  the 
courts  of  the  motherland,  is  that  17 
courts  of  appeals  of  the  various  States 
named  above  have  decided  that  the  com- 
mon-law  rule,  permitting  Judges  of  tb6 
trial  court  to  comment  to  the  Jury  upon 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  does  not  ap- 
ply  to  trials  in  this  corintry  and  Is  no  part 

<rf  the  American  common  law. 

The  Jury  system  used  In  the  trial  ol 
dvU  cases  is  the  answer  of  a  t>wM»«.»vi 
years  of  experience  of  law  enforcement 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

To  exalt  the  powers  and  duty  of  the 

trial  Judge  to  determine  not  only  the  law 
of  the  case  but  the  facts  as  weU,  deatroys 
the  usefulness  and  advantages  of  Jury 
trials. 

Why  undertake  to  deceive  ourselves  on 
this  Question?  Why  maintain  the  use- 
less, unnecessary  expense  of  furnishing 
Jurors,  if  they  are  to  be  forced  or  seduced 
to  return  verdicts  upon  the  expressed 
opinion  by  the  court  upon  the  worth  of 
evidence? 

Those  of  us  who  have  practiced  law 
for  a  lifetime,  know  full  well  that  tbe 
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Jeilreyi  of  tbe  Uncb  did  not  all  vanish 
with  his  humifiation  and  death. 

Some  Judges  dc  know  the  roles  of  evi- 
dence. The  great  percentage  of  reversed 
casst.  upon  submission  of  evkleDce, 
profM  that  some  do  not  But  there  is  no 

experience  in  the  enforcement  of  law 
that  proves  or  aiids  weigbt  to  a  theory 
that  the  Judges  are  better  quaUbed  to 
give  a  better  weight  or  balance  to  the 
evidence  than  1!1  good  businessmen  or 
farmers,  who  visually  constitute  the 
makeup  of  Federal  Juries. 

Sven  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  I  have  liot  quoted  as  one  among 
ttie  41  states  that  have  taken  positive 
action  -t**''**  the  court's  expression  of 
opinion  in  trial  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  disnisslng  this  suhteet 
{Shaver  v.  JfcCorfliy  (110  Pa.  St.  338)). 
said: 


wfaieh  Is 
tiie  oourt   sauat 
ir  lastruct  tlM  Jwy  to  disregard  it. 

And  a  ctMirge  to  a  Jury  calculated  to 
control  the  verdict  for  one  of  tbe  parties 
was  by  tbe  Pemwylyanla  eoorts  sK  asMs 
{Bmrke  ¥.  Msxwiea   (tl  Pa.  8t.   1)9)). 

In  the  state  of  New  York  also,  tbe 
court  of  appeals  in  tbe  ease  of  Vedder  v. 
FeOowi  (10  N.  T  IM).  doubted  tbe  pro- 
priety of  court«  expressinc  tbeli*  opinions 
upon  the  eridence  introdueed  in  Jury 
trials,  and  other  State  courts  not  men- 
tioned have  taken  a  like  position.  So 
we  really  have  43  States  of  the  Union 
who  haTO  chanced  or  frowned  upon  the 
old  oommon-law  rule. 

In  tbe  year  iwn.  Congress  by  act,  title 
28.  section  734.  Code  of  Laws  of  the 
United  SUtes,  etaaeted  a  statute  of  pro- 
cedure and  praeCioe  of  etrU  and  criminal 
causes  In  tbe  l^tderal  eourts.  whieb  pro- 
vides that  "the  practice,  pleadh:igs.  and 
forms  and  modes  of  proeeetfings  in  civil 
causes  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts 
Shan  cunfuim  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
same  things  existliig  at  the  time  in  the 
courts  «C  record  of  tbe  State  wtttain  such 
district  courts  (ire  beld." 

It  was  tbooght  by  tbe  tpooaan  of  this 
act,  as  wen  as  a  great  majority  of  the 
lawyers  of  America,  that  this  act  would 
not  oidy  brtag  aboot  a  untforaai^  In  tbe 
law  of  prooedurs  but  tbe  pmctioe  of 
granting  instructioas  to  Juries  as  welL 
But  to  tbe  great  surprise  and  astonltfi- 
ment  of  tbe  audiors  of  the  bill  and  the 

American  bar.  the  Supreme  Coort  of  the 
United  States  in  the  caae  of  ifvdd  v.  Bvr- 
row$  (91  U.  8.  sp.  436;  23  L.  ed.  38<t) 

held  that  "tht  gnmting  of  instractlODS 

is  the  mere  personal  conduct  of  tbe  judge 
and  Is  neither  practice,  pleadtns,  nor  a 
form,  nor  mode  of  procieeding."  So  this 
most  astounding  decision,  bereft  of  all 
Icsal  reasoning,  reserved  for  the  nse  of 

the  JudgCB  of  the  Inferior  Federal  courts 
the  artjttrary  rti^ht  of  requesting  verdicts 
from  Juries,  by  the  expression  of  their 
opinion  that  cim  be  freighted  wtth  ig- 
norance of  law  and  facts,  bias,  preJikHce, 
or  any  other  vagary  or  caprice  of  tbe 
court,  without  tvaQ  of  appeal  or  error. 
so  long  as  the  Judge  buttresses  his  re- 
quest by  tbe  assuranoe  that  U  Is  only 
his  opinion  and  tbe  Jury  saay  dtsregaid 
it  tf  tbey  (dare)  choose. 

It  is  not  true,  as  aUeced  by  thoee  who 
oppose  tbts  Wll.  that  !t  win  exclude  every 
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comment  of  the  Judge  upon  tbe  weigbt 
of  evidence.  Iieeause  in  most  of  these 
states  that  have  by  constttutianal  pro- 
vision by  statute,  or  Judicial  decision  pre- 
cluded the  Judge  from  expressing  his 
opinion  of  the  evidence  to  the  Jury,  the 
very  contrary  is  true. 

The  court  may  state  the  testimony 
Without  odor  or  emphasis.  The  Judge 
cannot,  however,  employ  any  language 
or  artifice  from  which  the  Jury  may  know 
that  he  gives  more  credence  to  one  part 
of  the  testimony  than  to  another.  The 
statement  must  be  free  from  bias,  as 
wofuld  the  reading  of  ^he  same  by  a 
stenographer  from  his  nala.  So  kmg  as 
tbe  Judge  merely  states  or  levlews  the 
evidence  as  a  whole,  or  repeats  that  bear- 
ing on  some  particular  question,  he  does 
not  give  his  opinion  nor  furutth  any 
ground  for  exception. 

The  Judge  may  also  refer  to  particular 
evidence  as  tending  to  prove  the  fact  in 
dispute,  but  he  must  not  say  that  such 
evidence  shows  the  existence  of  any  fact, 
nor  proceed  any  further  than  merely  to 
indicate  that  ttie  evidence  is  relevant  as 
tending  to  establish  some  proposition  in- 
volved in  the  controYcrsy. 

Prohibitions  against  charging  Jtules 
Upon  matters  of  fact  are  obvious^  de- 
signed to  prevent  courts  from  beocrming 
participants  in  the  settlement  of  contro- 
verted questions  of  facts:  and  If  at  the 
trial  it  turns  out  that  there  is  no  con- 
troversy upon  some  or  all  of  the  tssiies, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  prohibition 
and  no  occasion  for  its  enforcement. 
Therefore,  if  there  are  undisputed  facts, 
or  facts  in  relation  to  which  there  is  no 
conflict  in  the  evidence,  the  Jndge  in  his 
charge  may  pioperly  assume  tbe  exist- 
ence of  those  facts. 

It  is  the  duty  of  tbe  trial  Judge  to  in- 
struct the  Jury  as  to  the  law  of  the  case, 
and  such  duty  should  never  be  surren- 
dered or  evaded,  but  where  the  evidence 
to  make  out  the  supposed  case,  however 
Inadequate  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  court, 
or  however  little  weight  tbe  Judge  may 
deem  it  entitled,  it  is  the  best  and  safest 
rule  to  give  only  instructions  that  pro- 
pound the  law  correctly,  and  leave  to 
tbe  Jury  the  duty  to  find  wtiether  or  not 
tbe  evidence  is  snfBcient  to  estabttah  tbe 
fact  it  was  introduced  to  prove. 

The  model  instruction  of  ttie  court  to 
a  Jury  is  a  steple.  iaipartial.  clear,  con- 
cise statement  of  the  law,  applicable  to 
tbe  evidence  in  the  caae  then  on  trial. 
Such  instructioas  aid  juries  in  reaching 

light  conclusions,  while  many  others, 
which  unfortunately  have  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  judges  of  our  Federal 
courts,  are  couched  hi  technical  language 
of  doubtful  meaning,  with  expression  of, 
the  persooal  opinion  of  the  judge  which' 

only  serves  to  confuse,  mystify,  and  mis- 
lead jurors  from  their  real  duty  as 
Jurors — to  Judge  and  weigh  the  evidence, 
and  likewise  f  uniiBh  unnecessary  and  un- 
profitable exercise  for  the  trial  Judge 

In  tbe  case  of  Hiekt  v.  U.  S.  (150  U.  & 
443.  37  Ll  ed.  1137)  the  Court  held: 

It  Is  obvkras  Chat  under  any  ssrstan  of  Jwy 
trials  tbe  Itinuence  of  the  trial  Judge  on  the 
Jury  is  necessarUy  and  properly  oC  great 
weight,  and  that  Um  allghtest  word  or  Inti- 
maUoa  is  received  with  deferenoe  aad  saay 
prove  controlling. 


May  I  again  repeat  as  a  trial  lawyer  of 
long  standing  that  the  opinions  so  ex- 
pressed are  always  controlling;  and  if 
this  be  true,  how  can  any  Judge  express 
an  opinion  in  any  case  upon  the  weight 
of  evidence  without  influencing  the  Jury 
to  render  a  verdict  in  such  case?  And 
if  this  be  true,  is  not  such  a  statement 
of  opinion  equal  to  a  directed  verdict? 
And  if  such  an  opinion  be  equal  to  a 
directed  verdict,  why  the  distinction  be- 
tween this  and  a  directed  verdict  on  tbe 
groimds  for  an  appeal? 

Our  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Lovejoy  v.  17.  S.  (128  U.  S.  171,  32  L.  ed. 
389).  held: 

A  eourt  at  the  United  States  in  suhmlttti^ 
a  ease  to  a  Jury  atiay  express  its  opinloo  upon 
tlie  facts,  and  such  oplniou  is  not  reviewable 
error  so  long  as  no  rule  ot  law  is  IncorrecUy 
stated. 

This  opinion  clearly  overlooks  and 
destroys  the  same  Court's  fine  and  un- 
doubtedly correct  statement  in  the  Hicks 
case,  supra,  that — 

The  Jury  nece^arUy  and  properly  glrea 
graat  weight  to  the  court's  slightent  intima- 
tion or  opinloo  and  may  prove  coDtrclliag. 

Personally  I  cannot  harmonize  these 
two  eonfficting  holdings.  If  either  is 
right,  the  other  must  be  wrong. 

Following  the  opinion  of  the  Love  joy 
case  our  inferior  Federal  courts  have 
held  that  "expressions  of  opinion  of  guilt 
of  a  defendant  by  the  trial  Judge  in  con- 
troverted eases,  if  followed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  court,  the  Jury  are  the  sole 
judges  of  the  evidence"  is  no  ground  for 
review  by  appeal  or  error. 

Some  of  the  cases  so  holding,  the  Court 
may  express  opinion  of  guilt  of  defend- 
ant are:  Endleman  v.  United  States  (M 
Fed.  463);  Breise  t.  Untted  StaUs  (IM 
Fed.  686) ;  CarroU  v.  United  States  (154 
Fed.  430);  FoMter  v.  United  States  (138 
Fed.  307) ;  Oppenhelm  v.  United  States 
(228  Fed.  227) .  Also  see  Joyce  v.  CTiarles- 
tonl.C.Co.  (50  Fed  374). 

This  bill,  as  expected,  has  aroused  not 
only  the  ire  of  the  Federal  Judges,  who 
deUght  in  swerving  Juries  by  the  expres- 
sion of  their  opinion,  and  tbe  bold  state- 
ment that  tbey  as  Judges  believe  from 
the  evidence  that  tbe  Jury  cannot  hon- 
estly render  any  other  verdict  than  tbe 
one  suggested  by  such  opinion,  but  every 
lawyer  who  entirely  depends  upon  the 
oourt  for  aid  and  comfort 

Also  Judge  Otis,  who  ttlw  anottier 
Chaae.  has  "come  to  judgment"  atkl  haa 
exclaimed  "that  the  archangels  of  Para- 
dise do  not  have  a  record  one-half  so 
good"  as  be  and  the  other  Federal  jud^ei 
who  express  opinions  as  to  tbe  weight 
anri  character  of  evidence.  Even  the 
judicial  council  have  declared  that 
"many  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  aa  well  as  the  ooarts  of 
appeals,  have  carefully  laid  down  su:h 
Mmlts  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  any 
encroachment  upon  the  province  of  the 
Jury  by  a  Judge  in  his  charge,  and  such 
limitations  are  carefully  enforced." 

I  believe  that  a  reading  of  such  deci- 
sions rendered  by  our  Supreme  Court  wlH 
leave  the  average  lawyer's  mind  uncon- 
vinced. The  rule  laid  down  by  our  Court 
In  the  Lovejoy  case  lias  liever  been 
departed  from  by  the  courts. 
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It  is  true  that  our  Supreme  Court  has 
refused  to  follow  the  common  law  rule 
laid  down  by  the  English  case  of  David' 
son  ▼.  Stanley  (3  Scott.  N.  R.  49).  "That 
even  if  the  court's  opinion  is  baaed  upon 
a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  it  would  still  not  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  review."  Yet,  if  we  are  to 
follow  the  common  law  on  this  subject, 
why  not  follow  the  decisions  that  formed 
and  created  such  law?  Our  coxu-t,  in 
two  leading  cases,  has  laid  down  certain 
rules  to  govern  the  court  In  expression 
of  opinion  on  evidence.  One  of  these 
cases  is  Starr  v.  U.  S.  (625.  38  L.  Ed.  845) . 
Here  again  the  court  declared:  "The 
judge  was  angry  when  he  delivered  his 
charge  to  the  jury."  Therefore,  the 
Court  overruled  the  verdict  and  re- 
manded the  case  for  a  new  trial.  But 
this  case  can  only  leave  you  with  the 
Impression  that  if  the  judge  had  deliv- 
ered his  charge  to  the  jury  in  a  calm  and 
judicial  manner,  the  verdict  would  not 
have  been  set  aside. 

The  other  leading  case  is  that  of 
Querica  v.  U.  S.  (289  U.  S.  466,  77  L.  Ed. 
1321).  where  the  trial  judge  instructed 
the  jury  "that  wiping  one's  hands  while 
testifsring.  was  almost  always  an  indica- 
tion of  lying."  and  further  repudiated  all 
of  the  defendant's  evidence  as  lies  and 
unworthy  of  belief.  The  Supreme  Court 
set  aside  the  verdict  in  this  case,  not  be- 
caiise  the  trial  court  had  failed  to  analyze 
the  testimony,  but  "had  added  to  it."  In 
other  words,  the  court  was  willing  to 
testify  in  the  case  without  first  having 
been  duly  sworn. 

I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  said  that 
these  cases  "have  carefully  laid  down 
such  limits  as  are  necessary  to  prevent 
enchroachments  upon  the  province  of 
the  jury  by  a  judge  In  his  charge."  be- 
cause they  still  leave  the  judge  free  and 
untrammeled  to  express  his  opinion  on 
the  evidence;  denoiuice  any  portion  of 
evidence  he  may  desire,  and,  by  implica- 
tion at  least,  request  the  jury  to  return 
such  verdict  as  he  may  request,  without 
recourse  of  appeal  or  writ  of  error. 

Judge  Otis,  in  an  effort  to  bolster  hts 
Taradlse  statement."  says: 

Summing  up  both  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
it  was  discovered  that  during  the  period  from 
November  1,  1924.  to  January  1,  1937.  of  6.a0« 
cases  tried  by  juries  and  appealed.  In  only 
104  was  there  complaint  made  that  the 
judge  abused  the  power  to  Bdvlse  the  jury 
as  to  the  facts.  In  60  cases  out  of  this  num- 
ber the  charge  was  approved  by  the  appellate 
coiirt.  held  reversible  error  In  41.  criticized 
in  2. 

To  me  this  seems  an  appalling  mortal- 
ity to  be  inflicted  upon  the  judgment  and 
wisdom  of  men  whose  judgment  we  are 
assured  exceeds  that  of  the  "archangels 
of  heaven." 

Under  the  rule  laid  down  by  our  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Lovejoy  case,  supra. 
I  fall  to  discern  any  reason  or  cause  why 
there  should  be  even  one. 

I  surely  believe  that  the  average  law- 
yer— even  without  being  an  arch- 
angel— under  such  a  rule  could  charge 
juries  In  any  number  of  cases  all  his  life 
and  never  be  reversed,  because  the  door 
is  wide  open  for  him  to  discuss  or  argue 
the  evidence  as  he  Jolly  well  pleases. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  support  for  his 
argument  upon  expression  of  judicial 


opinion  on  evidence  by  the  Judge,  Judge 
Otis  wrote  100  lawyers  of  Missouri,  no 
doubt  all  of  whom  had  practiced  before 
him.  in  order  to  learn  their  view  of  this 
bilL  It  must  have  been  quite  a  shock  to 
the  good  judge  when  he  received  84  an- 
swers to  his  questionnaire  and  learned 
that  58  of  them  heartily  approved  of 
this  bUl  while  24  were  against  and  2 
noncommittaL 

After  Judge  Otis  made  his  attack 
against  this  bill  I  wrote  to  the  active 
lawyers  and  law  firms  of  my  State  rela- 
tive to  the  same.  So  far  I  have  received 
237  replies.  Two  himdred  and  five  have 
answered,  strongly  supporting  the  same 
and  giving  their  reasons  for  so  doing, 
while  only  32  have  replied  they  were 
against  It  and  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Otis  and  the  Judicial  council. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
those  States  are  entirely  wrong,  who  have 
enacted  a  constitutional  provision 
against  the  common-law  rule  of  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  the  judge  as  to  the 
weight  of  evidence;  that  those  States 
who  have  legislated  against  it  are  at 
fault;  that  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
States  who  have  declared  it  to  be  no 
province  of  the  judge  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  the  jury  to  solely  consider 
the  evidence  are  ignorant  of  the  law; 
that  Judge  Otis  is  right  when  he  charges 
those  lawyers  with  untruth  who  argue 
that  juries  are  competent  to  reach  in- 
telligent verdicts  without  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  court;  that  Judge  Otis 
1^  again  right  when  he  exultantly  ex- 
claims "the  archangels  of  Paradise  do 
not  have  a  record  one-half  so  good  as 
the  judges  of  our  Federal  courts  in  com- 
menting on  the  evidence  in  trial  cases," 
then  you  can  only  believe  this  bill  is 
whoUy  and  entirely  wrong.  But  if  you 
believe  with  me  that  this  citadel  of  ar- 
rogant judicial  power  has  no  place  in  our 
American  Jurisprudence;  that  it  is  the 
last  vestige  of  British  feudalism  in  our 
Republic,  and  should  be  driven  from 
practice  and  procedure  of  our  Federal 
courts,  then  you  will  Join  with  us  who 
have  supported  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  our  further  efforts  to  complete 
the  final  enactment  of  this  much-de- 
sired law. 


Ferty-secoaJ  Auoal  Meetinf  of  the 
Natioaal  Coancil,  Boy  Scoats  of 
Anerica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUStriS 

nt  THX  HOD8B  OP  REPRESSNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  May  15. 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  "Forward 
on  liberty's  team."  that  is  the  slogan  for 
the  next  3  years,  and  recommended  to  us 
grown-ups  by  the  jiinior  members  of  the 
family. 

Who? 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

I  wish  they  were  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, but  it  so  happens  that  the  forty- 


second  meeting  of  the  National  Council. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  will  be  held  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
aty.  May  23  and  24. 

Even  80.  the  shining  faces  and  clean 
hearts  of  American  boys  who  will  at- 
tend will  make  us  pause  and  take  stock 
as  we  recall  the  accomplishments  of  tills 
fine,  character-building  organization. 

Encouraging  the  idealism  of  youth,  it 
helps  them  to  translate  aspirations  into 
practical  achievements.  It  prepares  boys 
for  manhood,  and  in  so  doing  renders  a 
service  to  the  individual  and  the  comm-i- 
nlty.  There  would  be  no  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  In  this  Nation  If  all 
our  young  people  could  enjoy  Construc- 
tive fulfillment  in  healthy  activity 
through  participation  in  the  Boy  Scout 
program. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  Mr.  Joseph  Gib- 
bons, of  226  Bailey  Street.  Lawrence. 
Mass..  who  has  cheerfully  given  much 
of  his  time  and  effort  as  a  comrade  and 
a  giiide  for  the  Boy  Scouts  in  his  charge, 
has  reminded  me  of  the  Scout  oath,  an 
inspiring  dedication  that  all  adults 
would  do  well  to  learn  and  observe.  Here 
it  is: 

On  my  honor.  I  will  do  my  bwt: 

TO  do  my  duty  to  Ood  and  country  and  to 

obey  the  Scout  law. 
To  help  other  people  at  all  timaa. 
To  keep  myself  physlcaUy  strong. 
Mentally  awake,  and 
MoraUy  straight. 

The  Nation  is  proud  of  you.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

We  wish  you  both  happiness  and  prog- 
ress at  the  forty -second  annual  meeting 
of  your  National  Council.  And  thanks 
for  reminding  us  that  the  road  ahead  is 
marked:    "Forward  on  liberty's  team." 


Aaaivcrsary  of  PoEsk  Coattihitioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

or  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THX  HOU8B  OF  R£PRESKNTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  18,  at  the  beautiful  Bushnell 
Memorial  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  about  3.5C0 
people  gathered  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Polish-American 
Congress,  district  of  Connecticut,  in  ob- 
servance of  Polish  Constitution  of  May 
3.  1791.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  mam- 
moth manifestation  at  which  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  with  other  dis- 
tinguished and  invited  guests,  by  a  ris- 
ing vote  and  loud  applause,  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted.  I  bring  this 
resolution  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
It  follows: 

Whareas  the  agreement*  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  at  Tehran  and  Yalta  were  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  Justice  upon 
which  owe  great  Nation,  the  Unltad  8tat«« 
of  America,  was  buUt:  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  at  these  agrMmeste^ 
the  Uberty  and  freedom  of  a  great  Ubarty- 
lovlng  naUon,  Poland,  was  lost:  Therefore 
be  it 
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Metolwtd.  Thmt  oat  OovemoMnt  repudi- 
ate so  much  at  tbaae  agreemenu  as  were 
detrUnent^a  to  oiar  fatttiful  ally,  PoUnxl,  and 
contrary  to  the  {;re*t  prlnolfilea  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  lounded. 

Whereas  the  ptesent  government  of  Poland 
doe*  not  represect  the  wUl  of  the  PoIUh  peo- 
ple but  was  lmpo**d  upon  the  peopl*  at 
IK3land  by  the  dictate*  of  the  Soviet  Union 
M  a  conquering  nation:  Therefore  be  it 

Metolvtd,  That:  our  Oovemment  withdraw 
Its  recognition  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  and  that  It  recognlee  the 
Polish  Government  in  exile  In  England  as 
the  true  and  legal  representative  of  the 
Polish  people  and  the  Polish  nation;  and 
laatly  be  It 

Resolved,  That  w*  commend  those  mem- 
bers of  the  United  SUtes  Congress  who  have 
been  Instrumental  in  bringing  to  llgtit  the 
shocking  crime  of  Katyn  forest  and  expreas 
the  hope  that  they  do  everything  poeslble 
to  bring  H*  perpetrators  to  speedy  JuMoe  be- 
fore an  international  trlbuaal. 

Dated  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  this  18th  day  of 
May  IMa. 


AM«st  br  IW  HMorakle  J«1m  J.  RoMty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


Of  TUM  HOUSI  OV 

Thursday.  May  22. 19S2 

Mr.  HELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 

Interesdng  and  timely  address  on  the 
subject  Oovemment  and  Economic  Life 
was  delivered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  tlie  HoxuMralda 
JoRH  J.  Roomrr,  at  the  eleventh  annual 
commencement  exercises  and  encyclical 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Brooklyn 
Diocesan  Institutes  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions on  Sunday.  May  18.  1952. 

The  exercises  took  place  at  the  St. 
Joseph  Commercial  High  School  in 
Brooklyn,  located  in  the  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 
The  Institutes  of  Industrial  RelatioQS 
are  conducted  by  the  social  action  de- 
partment of  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn  and 
are  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  WUUam 
F.  KeOy.  PreakUng  at  the  exerdaee  was 
the  Right  Reverend  ftloiiaiciior  Edward 
P.  Hoar.  Ttaar  general  of  the  Dloceee  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  guest  speaker  at  the  annual  exer- 
cises of  the  institutes  is  always  an  out- 
standing and  national  figure  in  Ameri- 
can life.  Last  year  It  was  the  Honorable 
Maurice  J.  Tobln.  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Thla  year  our  very  able  and  dlstinguishad 
eoUeagtie,  Representative  Johx  J. 
Roomnr,  was  invited  to  deUver  the  major 
address.  As  chairman  of  the  sut)com- 
mlttec  on  appropriations  for  State,  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary. Congressman  Rookkt  has  held  a 
leading  and  highly  important  position 
in  Congress.  He  is  known  as  a  hard 
worker,  conscientious.  Industrious.  He 
Is  a  most  capable  legislator,  who  repre- 
sents the  people  of  his  district  with  loy- 
alty and  devotion. 

The  text  of  his  address  is  as  follows: 

I  am  honored  Indeed  to  be  chosen  to  ad- 
drsH  the  closing  exodses  of  your  DloosMn 
InsUtutes  of  Industrial  RelaUona.  llMee 
•■MHsiM  are  held  during  the  annual  period 
of  oonunemoratlon  oX   the  issuance  of   the 


great  social  ebcycUcal*  of  Pope  Leo  zm  and 
Pope  Plus  XL  Therefore,  the  theme  of  your 
meeting,  as  wcU  a*  Its  timing,  present*  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  review  the  ImpU- 
catione— for  Oatholles  and  for  all  others— 
of  the  teachings  given  to  us  in  the  two  en- 
cyclical*. The  Condition  of  Labor.  Issued  by 
Pope  Leo  XHX  In  18B1  and  On  Reconstruct- 
ing the  Social  Order,  enunciated  by  Pope 
Pius  XI  in  1081,  on  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  earlier  letter. 

In  the  first  of  theee  letters,  the  Baly 
Father  over  SO  years  ago  defined  certain 
principle*  at  faith  and  moral*  which  must 
guide  the  decisions  of  all  Catholics  in  mat- 
ter* relating  to  labor.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  followtng  dutie*  concern  the  poor  aiid 
tiM  workers:  To  perform  entirely  and  oon- 
■elentloualy  whatever  work  ha*  been  volun- 
tarily and  equitably  agreed  upon;  not  In 
any  way  to  injure  the  ptopeity  or  to  harm 
the  person  of  employers:  In  protecting  their 
own  interest*,  to  refrain  from  violence  and 
never  to  engage  in  rioting:  not  to  associate 
with  vicious  men  who  craf  tUy  hold  out  exag- 
gerated hope*  and  make  huge  promises,  a 
coarse  ueuaUy  ending  in  vain  regrets  and 
tn  the  deetructlon  of  wealth.  Interpreting 
the  application  of  the  principles  contained 
therein,  the  letter  specifically  caUed  for  san- 
itary and  health  measures  for  workers,  for 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  and  for  a 
ffcfi^  (or  famUy  life  and  recreation  for  all 
workers.  lzoe**lve  child  and  female  labor 
was  condemned  and  the  workers'  right  to 
organise,  and  even  to  strike  for  Juat  pur- 
was  clearly  afllrmed.  Here,  a*  in  many 
before  and  ilnce.  the  voice  of  tb* 
church  has  guided  It*  children  In  the 
Bctbods  of  carrylBC  out  its  precept*  tato 
everyday  life. 

It  1*  Binw—ry  that  ooostant  reminders 
•uch  a*  theee  oncycUcal*  be  put  before  us. 
If  this  is  not  done,  we  tend  to  forget  that 
we  have  religious  duties  on  day*  other  than 
Sundays.  A  long  time  ago  it  wa*  nld:  "Men 
wlU  wrangle  for  religion:  write  for  tt:  fight 
for  It:  die  for  it:  anything  but— Itve  (or  tt." 
The  work  that  i*  being  done  here  in  the 
diooeae  of  Brooklyn  by  Father  KeUy  and  hla 
aaeociate*  in  the  ■oelal  action  department 
Is  directed  toward  enooursging  ^sopU  to  live 
for  their  religion. 

Take  the  right  of  workers  to  a  living  wage. 
Wlkere  i*  that  taught  ha  the  -goapeto?  Did 
not  Chrlet  dignify  labor  by  learning  a  trade 
himself?  Did  He  not  aay.  "The  labored  Is 
worthy  of  hi*  hire?"  Did  He  not  teach,  in 
that  interesting  jmrable  about  the  worker* 
In  ttie  vineyard,  a  tramendous  lesson  not 
only  ooneeming  the  Kingdom  at  Heaveo, 
but  of  the  workw's  right  to  a  decent  wage 
a*  weU? 

The  owner  of  the  vineyard,  you  wm  recall, 
went  into  the  market  place  aeveral  time* 
during  the  day,  and  each  time  he  fotmd  men 
standing  there  unemployed.  He  hired  them 
and  aet  them  to  work.  But  when  it  came 
time  to  pay  them,  be  gave  all  an  equal  wage, 
tliose  who  had  worked  aU  day  and  thoee  who 
bad  oooie  in  almost  at  the  end  at  the  day. 
And  I  cannot  help  reading  into  that  para- 
ble, the  lesson  that  every  vrarker  1*  entitled 
to  enough  to  sustain  hlnwelf  in  decency. 
Thoee  who  entered  the  field  at  the  eleventh 
hour  had  to  nutatn  tbemaelvea  neverthelee* 
for  a  fuU  day;  and  that  Is  why  they,  too. 
received  a  full  day'*  wage. 

The  doctrine  that  we  ahaU  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself — to  treat  aU  other*  a*  we  v^uld 
want  to  be  treated  otnelvea,  to  enjoy  a 
laglttmate  profit,  but  to  pay  a  Uvlng  wage 
tf  we  are  an  employer  and  to  MtHL  a  living 
wi^  tf  we  are  a  worker — muat  be  obacrved 
In  practice  as  well  as  In  theory.  And  the 
strength  of  our  church  is  precisely  the  uee 
we  make  of  this  general  doctrine  in  epedfle 
application.  Let  us  take  a*  an  example  the 
IMC  of  the  1801  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  as  an 
Inaplratlon  to  Ifsgr.  John  A.  Ryan  here  in 
the  United  States  after  the  First  World  War. 


Father  Ryan,  whom  it  w«*  my  great  pteaaore 
to  know  In  hla  later  yeara.  saw  that  the 
United  States  needed  a  aptritual  nidder  for 
the  oooUng  years.  Using  Berum  Movarum 
as  a  guide.  Father  Ryan  developed  the  fa- 
mous American  Biahop*'  program  Issued  in 
1919  on  American  aodal  and  economic  life. 
Tlie  program  was  attacked  as  socialistic  and 
even  revolutioaary.  Tbm  labor  movement, 
appropriately  enough,  however,  looked  upon 
It  a*  a  sign  at  new  hope.  Let  u*  look  bade 
at  aome  of  the  moet  important  aspect*  of 
this  program  and  measure  them  against  the 
facts  aa  we  know  tlwm  today. 

The  American  Bishop*'  Statement  on  the 
Social  Order  reoommmded  continuing  cer- 
tain wartime  Oovemment  agencies  which 
had  been  found  sneceasful.  Ttie  National 
Employment  Service  wa*  one  of  theee;  it  had 
■uoceesfully  placed  millions  of  workers  la 
war  or  related  employment.  The  program 
propoeed  to  continue  some  of  tlie  function* 
of  the  War  Labor  Board,  which  guaranteed—* 
In  a  limited  sort  oS  way  In  thone  days — the 
right  to  organiae.  Today  no  one  questions 
the  need  for  an  employment  Bcrvlce  or  for 
a  National  Labor  Relation*  Board.  This 
recognition  of  the  need  for  such  govern- 
mental activities  Is  a  sign  of  progrese,  a  sign 
of  Father  Ryan's  vrlsdom;  it  Is  a  sign  of  how 
divine  guidance  can  lead  vs  to  practical 
benefit. 

Another  Important  recommendation  made 
tn  the  Bishops'  program  was  that  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  what  Father  Ryan 
caUed  the  "rather  radical  method"  of  en- 
couraging Oovemment  competition  with  pri- 
vate btialncM  so  as  to  keep  prices  down. 
Also  recommended  wa*  the  practice  of  or- 
ganizing cooperatives  as  another  device  for 
lowering  prices.  In  later  yeara,  of  course, 
our  Oovemment  was  to  take  theee  steps 
throxigh  the  formation  of  such  agencta*  as 
the  Tenneesee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

The  program  also  dlscu**ed  the  need  for 
guaranteeing  by  law  a  living  wage  for  all  ths 
workers.  Once  and  for  all  was  dlTarded 
the  false  thesis  that  wagea  should  find  their 
level  purely  through  the  so-called  "free"  op- 
eration of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Again  this  program  may  be  given  major 
credit  for  a  reform  of  almost  20  years  later — 
the  minimum-wage  program. 

I  could  go  into  much  more  detaU  about 
this  program,  about  It*  recoounendation*  for 
insurance  against  industrial  dleeaaea,  for 
more  adeqviate  compenaation  laws,  for  in- 
validity, old-age  and  employment  insurance, 
for  public  honalng,  for  vocational  training, 
tor  ohUd-labor  laws,  and  tor  many  others. 
With  respect  to  each  of  these,  I  could  cay 
that  they  have  slnoe  found  tlielr  way  Into 
the  legislative  framework  of  our  country* 
operations. 

But  Father  Ryan  realized  that  legislative 
steps  alone  could  not  succeed  in  defending 
the  American  worklngman.  Therefore,  1m 
strongly  advocated  the  formation  of  labor 
unions  and  of  their  Integration  Into  tlM 
economy  of  our  Nation.  This,  too,  was  seen 
as  not  being  an  end  tn  itself,  but  rather  a 
meana.  So  Father  Ryan  further  advocated 
that  worinrs  be  given  a  rittare  at  the  proOS 
in  the  business  as  well  a*  a  voice  In  the 
determination  of  management's  pcllcie*  on 
a  broader  acale. 

Theee  ideaa  have  been  developed  by  echol- 
are  and  worklngmen  alike  In  the  years  aince 
tiM  blahopa'  program  was  developed.  Aa 
Cathollca,  however,  we  must  go  further  than 
merely  to  take  pride  in  our  sucoeea.  We 
must  point  to  the  problems  of  the  future. 
We  miwt  attempt  to  develop  from  the  labor 
encyclicals  stlU  greater  prindpies  that  will 
inspire  us  to  evolve  for  the  future  programa 
that  our  children  and  tbeln  will  accredit  to 
u*  even  *a  we  today  acknowledge  the  ad* 
made  by  Father  John  Ryan. 
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of  tlM  RFC  mibtr  Pmldent 
In  WarM  War  II.  baa  raocnttjr  d»- 
bla  rtmtAmrm  that  aoch 
via  ba  fattbeoaitnK 
caa  ba  pmod  of  tba 

w  look  for  greater  daadi  In  tba  fa- 
Wc  eao  ba  prowS  tbat  Maflan  Andar- 
tai  a  Btaad  conecrt  ban  In 
Jbfila  Botoinaoo  can  pUy 
baaaban  toe  tba  BrooktTn  Dodcen.  tbat 
Balpb  Bnncha  can  Bayotlate  a  tmca  for 
tba  Unltad  Matlcoa.  Bat  befora  ««  bacoma 
too  anniff  w  moat  aaa  tba  road  a  bead:  wa 
anMt  SM  tba  laaoaa  ralaad  bjr  tba  raoent 
raea  riot  in  Clcaro.  m..  and  by  tba  murdar 
of  a  Ifegro  and  bla  wife  In  norlda  wbcra 
tbtf  fapraaautad  ttaa  Vattooal  Aasodatkn 
for  tb«  Advaneemant  ot  Colored  Peofric.  Tba 
n«st  practical  step  wblcb  Blabop  Haas  ad- 
vocated U:  Tbe  earliest  possible  enactment 
or  Fsdcna,  State,  and  municipal  laws  pro- 
hJMtlnf  discrimination  In  cmplojment. 

Anotbcr  field  in  whlcb  we  bsTS  much  tur- 
tbsr  to  go  Is  tbat  erf  Industrial  relations. 
Bsre  tbe  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  a  biock  to  tbe 
iftctlTa  operation  ot  peaceful  coUectlva 
bargaining.  Tbls  most  be  remedied  by  tbe 
•nbstltutlon  of  a  n«w  law,  fair  to  labor  and 
management  alike.  ICore  InunedUtaly.  wa 
ara  faced  by  tbe  sntnabor  strengtb  displayed 
ao  effectively  by  tbe  steel  Industry.  In  Its 
current  wage  dispute  wttb  tbe  United  Stael- 
workars  of  America,  you  and  I.  as  taxpayers, 
are  paying  for  tba  full-page  adrertlaementa 
wblcb  appear  over  tbe  signature  of  tbe  steel 
corporations  In  our  newspapers.  Tbls  sys- 
tem of  socialized  advertising  permits  tbe 
steel  corporations  to  deduct  from  tbelr  taz- 
abia  Income  tbe  amount  of  money  that  they 
pay  to  convince  you  that  the  demand  of  the 
ateal  union  for  tbe  union  shop  Is  un-Amer- 
lean.  But  tbey  bavent  toUl  yon  tbat  even 
under  tbe  terms  of  tbe  Taft-Hartley  law 
tbe  union  sbop  Is  permlartMe.  They  haven't 
told  you  that  approdmataly  SO  percent  of 
tba  oontracta  tbe  steelworkers  now  hold 
provide  for  union  sbop.  Tbey  bavent  told 
yen  tbat  such  an  overwhelming  proportion 
Of  workara  have  demonstrated  that  they  de- 
stra  tbe  union  shop  that  the  congress  baa 
bad  to  amend  tbe  Taft-Hartley  law  so  tbat 
It  no  longer  required  special  elections  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  workers  wish  to  have 
union -shop  agreements. 

Well,  in  spite  of  this  Ug  advertising  cam- 
paign, we  know  that  tbe  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  fooled  by  the  claims  of  tbe 
Industry.  We  know  that  the  steelworkers 
will  ultimately  win  their  tinlon-shop  demand 
and  will  be  protected  In  their  union  member- 
ablp  aa  millions  of  other  workers  are  pro- 
tected. We  know  tbat  even  further  advances 
will  be  made  by  labor.  We  know  that  these 
advaneea  will  be  beneficial  to  management, 
whether  or  not  they  admit  It  Immediately. 
ratber  Oeorgs  O.  HIgglns.  director  of  the 
■odal  action  department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  recently  had 
this  Interesting  comment  to  make: 

"One  of  these  mora  progressive  Industrlal- 
Irta— Samuel  Klein,  executive  director  of  a 
Impcntant  trade  aaaoclatlon  In  tbe 
garment  Industry — recently  made  a 
idatlon  more  radical  than  anything 
proposed  by  organized  labor  In  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  union  secu- 
rity: 'I  suggest.'  be  aald.  'that  the  parties 


and 
.ttanal  Wiglalsflfi  tbroagb 
;  f  ortb  in  union 
tbat  embrace  a  sobstanttel  m»- 
Jortty  ot  Sma  la  an  Iwlnstry  be  >iMde  appil- 
to  an  nigagX  In  It.  Tida  could  be 
oat 
hst  baslsk  In  kiasplng  wttb  tba  eootractoal 
at  oacfe  partknOar  Held.  It  would 
gtsa  unkm-abop  statna  ■  *  •  to  aU  tba 
flrma  In  an  tndostry.'  BarUer  In  tbls  same 
Mr.  KMa  bad  stated,  wttboot  quab- 
tudusUy  w«  corrsetly 
Rgaid  a  atnmg  untan  aa  an  aaarntlal  staMlta- 
taig  factor.' 

"Tttm  rsptaaaatatlsts  of  Big  Btatf.  In  tbabr 
fanatical  oppoattlOB  to  tbe  union  sbop."  said 
Fatber  »«ot«»««.  "are  talking  the  dead  lan- 
guage at  tba  nlnetcentb  century.  Mr. 
Klein's  Is  tbe  voice  at  tbe  future." 

It  U  scnietlnes  said  tbat  an  of  tbla  ad- 
vocacy of  laws  snd  regulatlona  la  leading 
tbe  Nation  on  tbe  red  of  statism  So  long 
aa  tbe  people  truly  goutioi  tbe  State.  I 
have  no  fear  that  we  kr'  making  tbe  Stata 
too  strong.  After  all.  our  Conadtutlan  was 
adopted,  aa  stated  In  tht^  praamUe.  "To 
promote  the  general  welfare."  Pope  Leo  juu 
said:  "Whenever  tbe  gen^rral  Interest  of  any 
partlcolar  elaas  wafmn  jr  is  threatened  with 
evfla  wbldi  can  In  tt-..  .»rber  way  be  met,  tba 
public  antborlty  muMC  step  m  to  meet  tbcni." 
Tbe  only  question  left  open  by  this  state- 
ment Is  St  what  potnt  It  becomes  apparent 
tbat  threatening  dangers  cannot  be  met  by 
amaUer  groups,  or  by  private  rather  than 
public  action.  Tbe  principle  that  tbe  pubUe 
authority  must  st^  In,  when  needed,  la 
unassailable  moral  teaching. 

Thla  brings  up  another  subject  which  is 
of  great  Importance  today.  We  In  Waab- 
Ington  bear  much  about  tbe  Issue  of  public 
corruption  and  I  certainly  agree  that  It  la 
tbe  duty  of  the  people  and  the  representa- 
tives they  select  to  search  out  corruption 
In  every  ofllce  of  Government,  at  all  levels — 
local.  State,  and  national — and  to  stamp  It 
out  wherever  It  la  found.  Thank  Ood.  tbe 
great  mass  of  pubUc  servants — Federal.  State, 
and  municipal — are  upright,  faithful  ser- 
vanta  of  tbe  people.  But  there  is  another 
duty  whlcb  Catbollos  have;  that  Is  the  duty 
to  respect  duly  chosen  public  servanU.  Our 
respect  for  suthorlty  has  s  further  Impli- 
cation which  means  we  must  accept  our 
own  responslbtlity  to  elect  competent  public 
nrthala.  In  certain  countrica  of  Burope  the 
cbureb  has  called  upon  all  Cathollca  to  vote 
In  eleetlona  under  pain  of  sin.  In  those 
landa  a  state  of  emergency  was  created  by 
the  Ootnmunlst  threat.  In  our  own  country 
tbe  wlae  use  of  the  ballot  can  avoid  the 
possibility  of  any  such  terrible  emergency. 
Our  citizens  must  be  conscloiis  of  their  moral 
obligations.  They  must  be  willing  to  make 
whatever  sacrlfles  are  neceasary  to  wipe  out 
poverty  and  discrimination,  ignorance  and 
Injttstlce — the  swamps  that  breed  commu- 


All  of  theee  duties  of  cftlaens  require  ac- 
tum by  the  citizens  themselves,  as  well  as 
action  by  the  Government.  Action  by  the 
Government  means  taxes — taxea  to  control 
prices  and  Inflation,  taxea  to  protect  our 
country  In  the  military  sense,  taxea  to  help 
ova  frlenda  abroad  stave  off  Communist  ag- 
greasion.  I  know  how  easy  It  Is  to  feel  that 
taxes  are  too  high,  that  the  Government  la 
doing  too  much,  that  the  American  people 
are  being  pampered  and  a]x>lled.  We  must 
eliminate  waste  wherever  we  may  be — in 
Government  and  private  life.  But  we  must 
not  sacrifice  the  eaaentlal  baals  for  carrying 
out  our  Government's  program.  Think  what 
the  money  we  have  paid  out  in  taxes  has 
done  for  us — the  school  lunches  we  pro- 
vided for  hungry  children,  the  aid  we  gave 
to  widows  and  children  and  disabled  vet- 
erans, the  Improved  working  conditions  wa 
provided  to  all  who  labor,  the  military  aa- 
alstanoe  wa  gave  to  those  who  wanted  to 


and  tbe  eeooomie 
WW  gave  to  thoae  under deieloped  coon- 
trlea  aO  over  the  world  wblcb  appaakd  to 
na  for  brtp  to  help  tbemselvas. 

On  Judgment  Day  let  oa  hope  tbe  Lord 
wfU  Bay  to  us:  "Ctams  ye  bleaaed  of  my 
Father.  For  when  I  was  htmgry.  you  gava 
me  to  eat.  I  waa  thirsty  and  you  gave  me 
drtnk.    I  waa  naked  and  yon  elotbed  ma." 

And  when  we  aak.  "Lord,  when  did  I  do 
thla?"  ma  reply  wUl  come.  "When  you  did 
It  to  tba  least  of  thaae.  you  did  U  to  Ma." 


TW  PeaJerrast  laia 


KZTENSION  OF  REICARKS 


HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 

or  maaooai 

Df  THS  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESXNTATIVB 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  dtlzen  who  Is  concerned  sbout  the 
welfare  of  the  United  SUtes.  tbe  preser- 
vation of  the  American  system  of  gor- 
enunent.  and  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  coo- 
fldence  of  the  people  In  their  Govern- 
ment should  read  the  Missouri  Gang:  A 
National  Issue,  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  June  issue  of  tbe  Reader's  Digest, 
by  Stanley  High. 

This  is  a  documented  account  of  some 
of  tbe  examples  of  the  corruption  that 
spread  from  the  Kansas  City  Pendergast 
machine  to  Washington  and  the  White 
House  under  the  present  administration. 
I  was  an  Investigator  for  Missouri's  Got- 
emor  Stark  in  1938,  assigned  to  delve 
Into  the  Pendergast  machine  activities, 
and  it  was  apparent  to  me  then  that  un- 
less an  aroused  public  worked  against 
this  machine  It  would  continue  In  power, 
to  spread  Its  corruption. 

Today  in  Washington  we  see  the  re- 
sults of  tbls  corrupt  Influence.  And  it 
will  require  an  aroused  public  opinion  to 
rid  our  Government  of  the  Pendergast 
gang. 

The  article  follows: 

Ths  Missoobi  Gamc:   A  NATHStsL  lasOB 
(By  Stanley  High) 

"nut  Washington's  poUtical  morals  were  to 
undergo  a  basic  change  could  have  been 
obaarved  soon  after  the  Truman  admlnla- 
tratlon  first  took  office. 

On  May  18.  1M&.  a  certain  Paul  DlUoa. 
of  St.  Louis,  arrived  In  Washington.  He  baa 
been  lawyer  for  some  of  Missouri's  moat  no- 
torious underworld  characters.  He  la  a 
long-time  poUUcal  and  personal  friend  of 
the  Mlaaourlans  in  and  around  the  White 
Houae.  In  1934,  In  league  with  the  corrupt 
Tom  Pendergast  machine  of  Kansas  City,  he 
managed  the  St.  Louis  end  of  Tnunan's  Sen- 
ate campaign. 

Dillon's  mission  concerned  certain  elienta 
of  his:  Capone  gangsters  serving  long  sen- 
tences In  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  At- 
lanta. He  had  been  recommended  to  act 
In  the  gangsters'  behalf  by  another  Mla- 
soiirian,  the  late  Edward  (Putty-Nose)  Brady. 
St.  Louis  saloonkeeper.  Indicted  racketeer, 
and  a  friend  of  Boss  Pendergast. 

Dillion's  Immediate  aim  was  to  get  his  cli- 
ents transferred  to  Leavenworth,  a  prlaon 
cloaer  to  the  base  of  operations  of  their 
Chicago  mob.  Tbe  Atlanta  warden  oppoeed 
their  transfer. 

In  Washington.  Dillon  called  at  the  De- 
partment of   Justice.    There,   according   to 
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the  Dipartment  official  with  whom  be  talked, 
he  identified  hln&salf  aa  former  campaign 
oumager  for  Prealdent  Truman.  The  At- 
lanta warden  was  overruled  and  the  prison- 
ers transferred. 

Now  DUlon  applied  to  the  United  States 
Board  of  Parole  for  releaaa  of  the  gangstera. 
Meanwhile,  be  waa  entertained  at  the  White 
House.  Although  tbe  prlaoners  had  aerved 
only  one-third  of  their  10-ycar  aentencea. 
It  required  only  one  appearance  by  DUlon 
to  bring  about  their  releaae. 

Dillon's  fee,  pnld  by  the  wife  of  one  of 
tbe  gangsters,  was  $10,000.  When  the  faota 
In  this  case  were  ezpoaed  by  a  congreaslonal 
committee,  two  of  the  hoodlums  were  sent 
back  to  jaU.  But  DUlon  was  not  repudiated 
by  his  feUow  Mlsaourlan  In  the  Whlu  Houae. 
nor  even  rebuked,  for  this  sordid  affair. 

Last  year  DlUon'a  name  appeared  In  con- 
nection with  the  Federal  job-selUng  scandal 
In  Mississippi.  "The  name  of  Paul  Dillon, 
notorloua  underworld  fixer."  aald  United 
etatea  Representative  Johm  Bell  WtLLiAua. 
msiiaBlppi  Democrat,  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, "runs  through  theee  nauseoos  scan- 
dals like  a  silken  thread  throxigh  tapestry." 
But  to  Mlaalasippl's  Truman  DemocraU  he 
was  officially  described  aa  a  "peraonal  friend 
of  the  President." 

There  were  other  early  signs  that  tbe  Na- 
tion was  In  for  an  era  of  Pendeigastlsm. 

After  only  »3  dsys  In  office.  Mr.  Truman — 
who  was  sometimes  called  the  gentleman 
from  Pendcrgastr-eztended  a  Prcaldcntlal 
pardcm  to  one  Jamaa  Qlldaa. 

Olldea  had  been  found  guUty  of  partici- 
pation in  a  ballot  fraud.  The  occasion  waa 
the  ffsnf s  City  elections  of  1036.  In  the 
frauds  of  tbat  election  some  60.000  illegal 
votes  were  counted.  The  Instigator  and 
beneficiary  of  this  wholesale  ballot  thievery 
waa  Boas  Tom  Pendergasfs  ortme-protect- 
Ing.  vlce-flnanecd  political  machine. 

By  the  time  of  this  pso^krular  steaL  Mr. 
Truman,  elected  to  public  odloe  In  Pender- 
gast elections  since  1822  had  reached  the 
XTnlted  States  Senate.  This  result  was  In- 
sured In  the  1W4  primaries.  In  which  tb» 
78.000  lead  of  Truman's  chief  opponent  In 
tbe  Stata  waa  wiped  out  In  Kanaas  City  by 
a  Pcndergast-dellvered  vote  of  120,000  for 
Truman  (including  at  least  60.000  "ghost" 
votea)  against  1.221  for  his  opponent. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pendergast  election 
steal  of  IBM  WlUlam  M.  Boyle,  Jr.,  who  be- 
came  Truman's  chslrman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  realgned  a  few 
montha  ago,  under  fire,  was  a  mlnkm  ct 
Pandergaat'B  Kansas  City  chief  at  deteettvea, 
later  aent  to  liaavenworth. 

John  Ooatallo,  who  became  Boyle'a  assUt- 
ant  on  tba  Denxocratlc  National  Committee, 
and  has  recently  pleaded  not  guUty  to  an 
Indictment  on  income-tax  charges,  waa.  In 
IMe.  another  Pendergast  policeman. 

United  States  Marahal  Fred  Canfll,  upon 
whose  nomlnatkm  for  reappointment  tbe 
Senate  baa  taken  no  action,  accompanied 
the  Prealdent  to  the  Potadam  Conference,  u 
a  White  Houae  crony  and  aometlUMa  serves 
aa  Truman's  unofficial  bodyguard.  In  1930 
he  waa  custodian  of  the  Pendergaet-con- 
troUed   county  oourtbouae. 

Tbe  Prcsldenfa  pardon  of  Jamea  Olldea 
for  his  part  in  the  19SS  vote  frauda  waa  un- 
accompanied by  any  White  House  announce- 
ment. Thereafter,  White  House  pardons 
were  quietly  Issued  to  14  more  perpetrators 
of  Pendergasfs  election  crookedneas. 

Soon  the  White  House  moved  again  on  be- 
half of  Pendergastlsm.  firing  Maurice  MlUl- 
gan.  United  States  district  attorney  since 
1934  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri, 
Minigan's  offense  was  that,  backed  by  an 
uprising  of  the  decent  cltlaenry  of  Kansas 
City,  he  had  conducted  what  the  New  York 
Tlmea  described  as  a  "valiant  purge"  of 
Pendsrgast  corruption  after  the  1986  elee- 
tlona.   

Any  remaining  doubt  tbat  Pendergast 
morals  and  practices  were  being  lifted  to 


and  embedded  in  Government  on  tbe  na. 
tlonal  level  was  dissipated  early  In  1946  by 
the  open  coalition  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Pendergast  machine  to  defeat  Bep- 
reeentative  Roger  Slaughter.  A  Kansas  City 
Democrat,  Slaughter  had  dared  defy  the  ad- 
ministration. 

To  get  Instructions  from  headquarters  for 
Slaughter's  piurge,  Jim  Pendergast  (nephew 
ot  tbe  late  Tom)  was  summoned  to  the 
White  House.  Truman  himself  made  a  ape- 
cial  primary-day  trip  to  Kansas  City.  Tbe 
poptilar  Slaughter  was  defeated  by  the  ma- 
chine's politically  unknown  candidate — a 
friend  and  neighbor  of  the  President.  Tbe 
machine  delivered  tbe  vote  in  the  only  way 
it  knew:  by  fraud. 

After  weeka  of  painstaking  Investigation, 
some  Idea  of  tbe  extent  of  this  fraud  was  ex- 
posed by  the  Kansas  City  Star.  (See  Kanaaa 
City's  Boas-Busting  Editor,  the  Reader's 
Digest,  March  1947,  by  Hon.  O.  K.  AsMsraoNa, 
Republican,  of  Mlsaotul.)  Again  the  decent 
dtlaens  of  tbe  conununlty  were  thoroughly 
aroused.  With  tbe  Star's  exhaustive  data 
at  their  dlspoaal,  both  the  board  of  election 
commissioners  and  the  city  council  for- 
mally appealed  to  Itxunan's  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Tom  Clark,  for  a  Federal  Investigation. 
As  th3  congressional  Investigation  of  the 
Kansas  City  vote  fraud  showed,  few  such 
weighty  appeals  ever  got  such  halting  action. 
Tbe  Attorney  General  did  send  In  the  FBI. 
But  Ita  Investigations  were  carefully  limited 
and  the  limlU  spelled  out.  The  Investiga- 
tion was  to  be  not  all-out  but  only  prelim- 
inary. No  persons  who  had  any  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  crime  were  to  be  examined, 
but  only  second-hand  witnesses.  Lest  the 
FBI's  Investigators  be  tempted  to  go  too  far, 
the  names  of  theae  aecond-hand  wltneaaea 
were  designated  by  tbe  Attorney  General. 

The  "once  over  lightly"  took  12  days,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  at  the  Senate  hearing. 
The  FBI  was  called  off  and  the  case  closed. 
The  Attorney  General  said  that  a  fuU  In- 
vestigation bad  been  made  and  that  he  had 
found  no  evidence  of  Federal  crime. 

Theron  Lamar  Caudle  waa  tbe  Justice 
Department  ofllclal  who  thus  advlaed  the 
Attorney  General.  He  waa  later  to  figure 
In  the  newa  in  connection  with  the  apread 
of  Pendergastic  practices  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue.  To  the  lYuman 
district  attorney  in  Kansas  City  who  helped 
bring  the  vote- fraud  problem  to  this  happy 
concltialon.  CatuUe  wrote:  "Pleass  accept 
my  thanks  for  the  sp>endld  cooperation  you 
have  given  the  Department." 

When  United  Stataa  Senator  Jakxs  P.  Knc, 
Misaourl  Republican,  refused  to  give  up  the 
vote -fraud  fight,  the  Justice  Department 
suddenly  launched  an  intensive,  and  baae- 
isas.  Investigation  of  Ksm'b  election. 

Meanwhile,  without  Federal  encourage- 
ment, a  State  grand  Jury  In  Kansaa  City 
went  ahead  with  ita  own  Investigation. 
After  It  had  returned  81  Indictmenta  against 
71  persons  and  Impoiuided  the  ballots  and 
other  evidence.  It  asked  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  reenter  what  looked  like  a  clear 
and  certain  case.  But  on  the  day  that  the 
Jury  Issued  its  final  report  and  a  day  before 
a  Senate  mqulry  waa  due  to  get  \mder  way. 
the  vault  In  the  Pendergast-controUed  court- 
house In  Kansas  City  was  blown  open  and 
the  Impounded  ballots  and  all  other  evi- 
dence stolen.    The  case  collapsed. 

"A  national  htunlllatlon,"  said  a  headline 
in  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch.  "A  sordid 
business:  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
in  a  democracy,"  said  the  Washington  Star. 
"The  blackest  page  in  Kansas  City's  history," 
said  Senator  Kkm. 

On  September  29.  1949,  Mr.  Tnunan  flew 
to  Kansas  City  for  a  mammoth  celebration 
in  honor  of  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  his  close  friend  and 
Pendergast  coUeague,  William  M.  Boyle,  Jr. 
Tbat  this  waa  Intended  aa  a  saliite  to  tbe 
Missouri  gang  by  tbe  Government  of  tbe 


United  States  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  President  took  with  him  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  several  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

At  tbe  dinner  that  night  the  St.  Louts 
delegation  was  beaded  by  James  P.  Flnnegan, 
collector  of  internal  revenue  in  St.  Louis 
and  close  friend  of  Truman,  now  under 
JaU  sentence  for  misconduct  while  in  office. 
and  Morris  A.  Shenker,  Boyle  appointee  to 
the  Democratic  finance  committee,  who 
withdrew  when  his  connections  with  Mla- 
soxu'i  gamblers  were  brotight  to  light. 

Boss  Jim  Pendergast  beaded  a  group  of 
Truman's  fellow  members  of  tlie  Jackson 
County  Democratic  Club.  They  occupied  38 
tablea. 

Prominent  among  the  machine's  lieuten- 
ants at  the  dinner  waa  J.  A.  Purdome,  Jack- 
son County  sheriff,  described  by  the  Kefauver 
committee  as  "notably  lax  in  his  enforce- 
ment of  the  llqiK>r  and  gambling  laws." 

Serving  on  the  executive  committee  for 
the  dinner  and  with  eight  tables  reserved  in 
his  name  was  Charles  Binagglo,  Democratic 
boss  of  the  north  side.  He  had  delivered  for 
Truman  in  a  big  way  in  tbe  Slaughter  purge. 
He  waa  deacrlbed  by  tbe  Post-Dispatch  as 
"the  Chicago  Capone  mob'a  repreeeniative 
in  Kansas  City"  and  by  the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee as  a  bosa  of  Kansas  City  gambling. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  murdered. 

Among  Blnaggio's  Ueutenants  who  were  on 
hand  to  honor  Boyle  were  Morris  ("Snag") 
BSein.  professional  gambler  recently  under 
sentence  for  vote  fraud;  and  Anthony  Glzzo, 
described  by  the  Kefauver  committee  as  one 
of  tbe  racketeers  who  dominated  Kansas 
City  gambling. 

Also  present  were  five  members  of  the  Mis- 
souri group  recently  exposed  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  Senator  John  J.  Wiluamb,  of  Dela- 
ware, as  having  been  Involved  In  a  highly 
profitable  scandal  In  the  leaalng  of  Govern- 
ment bulldlngB  at  Camp  Orowder,  Mo. 

Other  guests  were  Sidney  Smith,  Jr.,  head 
of  the  JctrfLiui  City  office  of  the  warehouse 
chargea  unit  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, later  suspended,  and  currently 
under  congressional  Investigation  for  his 
part  In  the  grain-storage  scandal :  and  James 
A.  Waechter,  one-time  law  partner  of  James 
P.  Plnnegan.  Waechter,  according  to  Sen- 
ator Kuc,  speaking  In  the  Senate,  was  once 
fired  for  "the  betterment  of  the  pubUo 
service"  from  his  Job  as  chairman  of  the  St. 
Louis  Board  of  Election  Commissioners,  and 
last  February,  Implicated  by  tlie  Poet-Dis- 
patch in  a  scandal  growing  out  of  the  sale  of 
surplus  war  property. 

Alao  present  waa  Earl  W.  Beck.  Pendergast 
henchman  and  old  friend  of  Mr.  Truman, 
who  realgned  under  fire  as  head  of  a  Jadt- 
son  County  honM  for  chUdren  but  waa  nomi- 
nated recently  by  the  President  for  a  19,360.- 
a-year  post  In  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  By  unanimous  vote,  a 
Senate  committee  rejected  Beck  as  utterly 
unqualified.  Mk*.  Trxunan  has  refused  to 
send  up  another  nomination. 

At  present  at  least  18  different  congrea- 
slonal committees.  In  fuU-ecale  Investiga- 
tlona.  ate  trying  to  get  to  the  roots  of  cor- 
ruption in  our  Federal  Government.  Already 
between  900  and  1,000  Federal  employees 
have  been  caught  trying  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  Government  poaitlons. 

Congreaalonal  inqulrlea  in  favoritism,  in- 
fluence peddling,  and  corruption  have  In- 
volved the  names  ot  six  present  or  former 
members  of  this  administration's  White 
Hoiue  staff.  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue was  under  the  administration  of  a  Com- 
mlssioner  elevated  to  that  position  by  Presi- 
dential appointment  from  a  poet  in  the  White 
House. 

Bevlcwtng  some  of  the  mounting  evidence 
of  7  years  of  spreading  political  decay.  Boa- 
cos  Drummond.  chief  of  the  Washington 
news  bureau  of  the  Christian  Science  Monl- 
tor,  recently  wrote  that  there  are  now  "the 
gravest  questions  as  to  whether  the  White 
Houae  can  be  expected  to  set  a  standard  and 
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exercise  the  leadership  ecsentlal  to  dean  up 
the  Federal  Oovemment." 

"What  l8  req\ilred."  writes  Blair  Bolles  In 
bis  best-selling  book.  How  To  Qet  Rich  in 
Washington,  "is  active  political  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  every  citizen."  In  order 
to  "transform  the  Federal  Oovemment  Into 
ft  sotind  Instrument  of  Justice." 

"Evil  already  Is  rotting  away  the  principles 
we  live  by,  but  it  Is  not  too  late  for  American 
citizens  to  crush  the  evil,  rescue  the  prin- 
ciples, and  save  their  country." 


Faraun  Home  AdmmistratioB  Program  in 
Texas 


ill 


"I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  nSHER 

or  TBUS 

IN  THE  HOX7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  22, 19S2 

Mr.  FTSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15 
several  thousand  people  assembled  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who  are  acknowledged 
leaders  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. 

Among  the  award  winners  were  three 
Texas  employees  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration — Herbert  E.  Roark,  of 
Belleville;  Enoch  H.  Cook,  of  Edlnburg; 
and  Sam  R.  Ellison,  of  San  Saba;  in  my 
own  district.  These  men  work  for  an 
agency  that  has  achieved  outstanding 
results  for  the  people  it  serves — the 
small  family-t3rpe  farmers  who  need  its 
credits  and  services  to  establish  them- 
selves firmly  in  productive  agriculture. 

I  know  something  of  what  the  agency 
is  accomplishing,  not  only  in  my  home 
district  but  throughout  the  country.  I 
know  the  administration  of  the  agency 
is  unsurpassed,  and  for  this  I  salute  the 
national  administrator,  Dillard  B.  Las- 
seter,  and  our  own  State  director.  L.  J. 
Cappleman.  But  fine  and  able  as  these 
gentlemen  are.  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  program 
depends  on  the  good  Judgment  and  hard 
work  of  the  employees  out  in  the 
counties — those  men  who  go  out  onto  the 
farms  and  into  the  farm  homes  to  help 
the  farmers  work  out  plans  to  improve 
their  farming  and  help  them  carry  those 
plans  to  completion. 

Expanded  farm  production  was  never 
more  badly  needed  than  now.  But 
farmers,  especially  those  Just  getting 
started,  are  deterred  by  high  costs  of 
land,  machinery,  fertilizer,  livestock, 
feed,  seed,  insecticides,  and  other  op- 
M^ting  needs.  To  combat  these  high 
costs,  farmers  today  must  use  good  plan- 
ning, efficient  equipment,  and  must  be 
able  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  their 
land  and  available  family  labor. 

Thousands  of  eligible  farm  families 
have  turned  to  the  Farmet^  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  credit  and  supervisory 
help  in  order  to  equip  themselves  for 
efficient  farming.  They  find  this  help 
In  various  types  of  loans.  They  obtain 
loans  for  livestock,  equipment,  and  other 
operating  needs:  for  purchase  and  im- 


provement of  family- type  farms;  for 
construction  and  repair  of  farm  homes 
and  buildings:  and  for  domestic  and  ir- 
rigation water  facilities.  On-farm 
technical  guidance,  as  needed,  goes 
along  with  the  credit.  Also  in  areas 
where  drought,  frost.  Insect  infestation, 
or  other  disasters  have  caused  produc- 
tion losses,  farmers  can  obtain  the  loans 
they  need  to  continue  farming. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
are  used  only  by  those  farmers  who  can- 
not get  the  credit  they  need  from  other 
sources.  The  loans  fill  an  urgent  need. 
Most  applicants  are  young  veterans  try- 
ing to  get  a  start  toward  establishing 
themselves  in  agriciilture. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  farmers  are 
using  this  supervised  credit.  In  Texas, 
since  the  passage  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1946,  about  32.000 
farmers  have  used  or  are  using  loans  to 
better  equip  and  operate  their  farms. 
These  loans  represent  Investment  of  ap- 
proximately $42,068,000  in  the  produc- 
tive ability  of  farms  and  farmers.  Some 
5,575  Texas  farm  families  have  in- 
vested another  $43,766,000  in  buying  or 
Improving  farms  with  direct  or  insured 
long-term  farm-ownership  loans.  About 
700  farm  owners  in  the  State  have  used 
$3,680,000  since  1949  to  build  or  repair 
farmhouses  and  other  farm  buildings. 
During  the  last  14  years,  Texas  farmers 
have  installed  or  repaired  farm-water 
facilities  through  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration loans  amounting  to  $2,718,000. 
Since  1948,  3,270  farmers  struck  by  pro- 
duction disasters  have  been  enabled  to 
continue  farming  through  disaster  loans 
totaling  $7,094,000. 

With  this  assistance — help  that  has 
been  made  available  by  Congress  through 
the  agency — the  farmers  have  made  sub- 
stantial increases  in  production  at  a 
time  when  it  is  urgently  needed.  For 
example,  the  farmers  who  paid  their 
operating  loans  in  full  in  1951  had  in- 
creased the  value  of  their  farm  output 
from  $2,622  to  $4,687  while  cooperating 
with  Farmers  Home.  Also,  they  had 
more  than  doubled  their  original  net 
worth  which  went  from  $3,170  to  $6,390 
during  the  time  they  used  the  credit. 

At  the  same  time  these  farmers  are 
increasing  their  ability  to  produce,  they 
are  returning  the  funds  they  borrowed 
to  the  Treasury.  Texas  farmers  have 
borrowed  a  total  of  $210,694,000  in  farm- 
operating  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  its  predecessor  agen- 
cies. They  have  repaid,  including  in- 
terest, a  total  of  $181,792,000.  and  many 
loans  have  not  yet  matured.  Almost  46 
percent  of  the  farm-ownership  loans  had 
been  fully  repaid,  long  before  the  dates. 

But  flgtires,  whether  they  are  on  in- 
creased income  or  debt  repayment,  tell 
only  part  of  the  story.  The  real  value 
of  the  program  can  be  best  seen  on  the 
farms.  For  example,  in  San  Saba 
County  borrowers  have  advanced  In  10 
years  from  horse-drawn  equipment  to 
modem  and  efficient  tractor-powered 
equipment.  They  have  improved  their 
soil  and  their  postures,  and  have  greatly 
increased  the  quality  of  their  livestock 
and  their  poultry.  Their  careful  farm 
and  home  planning  has  resulted  in  pro- 
duction and  preservation  of  more  food 


for  family  use.  and  their  diets  and  fam- 
ily living  levels  have  improved. 

The  progress  that  these  families  have 
made  together  with  the  progress  that 
similar  farmers  have  made  throughout 
the  United  States  has  created  an  added 
source  of  farm  production.  With  their 
help  we  are  now  better  able  to  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  that  is  needed  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  economy. 

I  know  of  no  better  example  of  the 
benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  a  sound 
program  of  Oovemment  assistance  when 
its  administration  is  In  capable  hands. 
I  know  of  no  better  example  of  helping 
people  to  help  tliemselves. 


Mataal  Secsritj  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


or  MXW  TC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVEB 
Thursday,  May  22. 1952 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
paot  five  very  trying  and  eventful  years 
the  United  SUtes  has  directed  the  full 
vigor  of  its  leadership  and  influence  in 
world  affairs  toward  the  transformation 
of  the  collective  security  of  the  free 
nations  from  a  mere  concept  into  a  real- 
ity. Each  year  Congress  has  examined 
the  premise  underlying  this  effort  and 
has  taken  stock  of  the  progress  made 
and  the  achievements  accomplished. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  democracy 
such  as  ours.  With  each  succeeding 
year,  the  Congress  has  recognized  that 
the  successful  defense  of  our  own  coun- 
try Is  closely  interlocked  with  the  de- 
fense of  other  free  nations.  And  yet. 
despite  this  well-nigh  universal  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  mutual  defense 
and  security  of  the  free  world,  each  year 
at  this  time  when  Congress  considers 
the  proposed  program  for  military  and 
economic  aid  to  our  allies  there  are  some 
among  us  who  will  argue  that  there  Is 
really  no  need  for  it,  that  the  situation 
does  not  warrant,  that  the  times  do  not 
require  it. 

How  often  have  we  heard  these  argu- 
ments? Whenever  I  hear  those  twin 
prophets  of  doom  and  gloom  claim  that 
conditions  are  not  ripe  or  the  times  do 
not  require  any  action,  it  brings  to  my 
mind  that  famous  paragraph  from 
Charles  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Surely,  you  recall  the  lines  of  that  para- 
graph with  which  he  began  the  first 
chapter  of  his  book.  Let  me  read  them 
to  you: 

It  was  the  best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst 
of  times.  It  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was 
the  age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of 
belief.  It  wss  the  epoch  of  IncreduUty.  it 
was  the  season  of  light,  it  was  the  season 
of  darkness.  It  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it 
was  the  winter  of  despair,  we  had  everything 
before  us.  we  had  nothing  before  us.  we 
were  all  going  dUect  to  heaven,  we  were  aU 
going  direct  the  other  way— in  short,  the 
period  was  so  far  like  the  present  period, 
that  some  of  lu  noisiest  authorities  Insisted 
on  its  being  received,  for  good  or  for  evU. 
in  the  superlative  degree  of  comparison  only. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  one  to  Indulge 
In  characterizing  a  problem  by  its  ex- 
tremes, or  as  Dickens  calls  it  "the  su- 
perlative degree  of  comparison  only." 
Nevertheless.  I  want  to  borrow  one  of  his 
phrases  AnC  apply  it  to  our  own  times. 
You  will  recall  where  Dickens  said:  "We 
had  everything  before  us,  we  had  noth- 
ing before  us." 

We,  too.  In  ornr  own  day,  are  faced 
with  this  dilemma.  Upon  our  choice 
today  and  upon  our  action  in  the  months 
ahead  will  depend  whether  we  and  our 
children  will  have  everything  before 
us — freedom.  Justice,  human  dignitgr. 
and  true  peace — or  nothing  before  us. 
which  in  this  Instance  means  enslave- 
ment. LJaery,  human  degradation,  and 
destruction  of  our  civUlsaUon  and  our 
way  of  Ufe. 

With  the  aid  of  ttje  Mutual  Sccorlty 
Program  and  its  predecessor,  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  free  world  has  come  a 
conslderrble  distance  In  overcoming 
some  of  the  dangers  that  have  plagued  it 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  success  of 
this  endeavor  is  demonstrated,  not  by 
dramaU-  victories  or  spectacular  events, 
but  best  of  all  by  a  simple  fact  which 
people  all  over  the  world  will  readily  un- 
derstand and  appreciate.  It  is  this: 
since  June  of  1950,  when  the  Communists 
invaded  South  Korea  and  the  United 
States  and  United  Nations  forces  col- 
lectively unmasked  Soviet  aggression, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  new  attempt 
at  Communist  armed  aggression  any- 
where in  the  world. 

The  confidence  of  the  Communists  in 
their  ability  to  expand  at  will  in  aU  di- 
rections has  been  successfully  checked 
by  a  united  determination  of  the  free 
world,  backed  by  the  constantly  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  free  nations.  Much 
still  remains  to  be  done,  however,  be- 
fore we  and  our  Allies  will  have  achieved 
sufficient  strength  to  feel  reassured  in 
having  attained  the  necessary  security. 
It  miMt  be  understood  that  mutual  se- 
ctulty  is  a  continuing  responsibility. 
Not  only  Is  It  necessary  for  our  country 
to  constantly  Improve  and  maintain  its 
strength,  but  it  is  equally  urgent  that,  as 
as  long  as  the  present  International  crisis 
exists,  the  United  States  must  aid  those 
nations  allied  with  us  in  the  common 
defense  to  build  and  maintain  their 
strength  so  that  the  security  of  all  may 
be  assured.  Not  until  Soviet  Russia  and 
its  Communist- dominated  satellite  coun- 
tries will  alter  their  aggressive  Inten- 
tions and  relax  their  pace  of  rearma- 
ment, can  we  dare  to  relax  our  security 
efforts. 

The  foreign  aid  program  now  before 
Congress  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
S6. 900,000.000  tor  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  our  allies  in  the  coming 
fitaal  year.  In  a  sense,  this  sum  may 
rightfully  be  considered  as  the  keystone 
of  the  whole  western  defense  effort,  be- 
cause its  purpose  is  to  bolster  that  ef- 
fort by  providing  money  and  materials 
for  those  allied  with  us  and.  in  this  way. 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  continue 
their  rearmanent  program  in  coordina- 
Uon  with  ours.  Without  tills  aid.  their 
defense  effort  would  face  almost  certain 
collapae — and  that  would  spell  the  exxi 
of  the  mutual  attempt  to  create  a  west- 


em  defense  force  against  Communist 
aggression,  perhaps  for  all  times. 

I  agree  that  a  sum  amounting  to  near- 
ly $8,000,000,000  is  imquestlonably  an 
enormous  amount  of  money,  but  does 
it  seem  too  large  when  we  conisider  what 
is  at  stake?  Does  it  seem  too  large  when 
we  survey  the  Immense  Job  before  us, 
the  job  which  is  to  determine  whether  we 
have  everything  or  nothing  before  us? 
I  am  willing  to  concede  that  the  cost  of 
foreign  aid  is  great  Let  us  remember, 
however,  that  the  cost  of  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
would  be  overwhelmingly  and  tragically 
greater.  Who  among  us  is  willing  tc  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  crippling  the 
foreign  aid  program?  Who  among  us  is 
willing  to  carry  a  deed  of  this  sort  on 
his  conscience  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life? 

Do  we  want  a  preventive  war — a 
cure  that  is  worse  than  the  disease  it- 
self? Or  are  we  to  adopt  another  alter- 
native, such  as  the  suggestion  that  we 
retreat  to  our  own  hemisphere,  isolate 
ourselves  from  our  friends  abroad,  and 
then  invite  the  full  wrath  of  commu- 
nism upon  our  people?  Whether  they 
arc  aware  of  It  or  not,  those  who  talk  of 
curtailing  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram are  actually  advocating  such  a 
course.  The  comequences  are  not  too 
difficult  to  f oreree :  A  few  years  of  cheap 
peace  in  splendid  isolation  and  then, 
sooner  or  later,  a  devastating  war— a 
war  without  benefit  of  allies,  or  their 
manpower,  or  their  production;  a  war 
without  the  many  vital  raw  materials 
which  our  hemisphere  lacks  and  which 
are  so  essential  for  our  defense. 

Either  of  these  alternatives  involves 
a  cost  whose  proportions  might  be  hun- 
dreds of  times  greater  than  the  expend- 
itures contemplated  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  Either  of  these  alter- 
natives contains  the  promise  of  battle 
and  the  threat  of  bloodied  on  our 
shores  and  In  our  skies. 

During  the  deliberations  on  the  foreign 
aid  program  last  August.  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  this  House: 

The  success  or  failure  of  our  action  wlU 
determine  the  degree  of  reaction  among  our 
friends  throughout  the  world.  If  we  should 
drastically  cut  the  extent  of  our  mUitary 
and  economic  aid  proposed  in  the  Presl- 
denfs  Mutual  Security  Program,  it  win  be 
taken  as  an  Indication  that  we  are  not 
serious  in  our  defense  efforts.  This  will 
definitely  result  in  a  relaxation  of  the  de- 
fense effort  of  our  allies,  and  a  oonsumlug 
feeling  of  apathy  and  defeatism  wiU  engulf 
the  whole  world. 

Fortimately.  we  refrained  from  mak- 
ing drastic  cuts  in  the  program  last  year, 
but  the  situation  sUll  holds  true  regard- 
ing the  consequences  if  we  should  make 
such  cuts  this  year. 

The  choice  is  clear.  Those  who  would 
undermine  the  painstaking  work  of 
building  collective  security,  those  who 
would  limit  the  efforts  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  Iv  crippling  cuts,  must 
assume  the  full  responsibility  for  their 
acts.  In  so  doing,  however,  they  must 
also  realize  that  they  are  placing  the 
safety  of  the  Nation  and  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  in  peril,  they  are  under- 
mining the  position  of  world  leadership 
which  our  Nation  has  attained  in  recent 


decades,  and  they  are  destroying  the 
confidence  which  we  enjoy  in  the  esres 
of  the  free  world. 

The  late  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  once  observed:  "A  page  of  his- 
tory is  worth  a  volimie  of  logic." 

Mi.  Speaker,  we  are  today  writing  an 
Important  page  of  world  history.  Free- 
dom-loving people  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  are  watching  and  waiting  to  see 
whether  It  will  be  a  black-bordered  page 
for  all  of  hvunariity.  or  a  golden  page 
In  human  annals  which  will  serve  as 
effective  notice  to  Soviet  Russia  that  the 
free  world  Is  determined  to  remain  free 
at  all  costs. 

By  casting  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program,  I  hope  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  completion  of  a  gold- 
en page  in  world  affairs  of  which  our 
generation  will  have  cause  to  be  proud. 


Herbert  Hoover  Ahrays  TcUs  tke  Trath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATlVEa 

Thursday,  May  22. 1952 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  former  President 
Hoover  Is  America's  greatest  living 
statesman.  Likewise,  on  aU  matters  In- 
volving sincerity  of  purpose  and  patri- 
otic loyalty  to  the  best  Interests  of  his 
countnr,  he  ranks  with  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

I  waa  a  Member  of  Congress  during 
Mr.  Hoover's  administration.  I  can  re- 
call vividly  how  Mr.  Hoover  repeatedly 
requested  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that 
he  cooperate  with  President  Hoover  in 
his  efforts  to  relieve  and  to  retard  the 
movement  of  what  was  conceded  to  be  a 
world-wide  panic.  I  remember  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  usual  flippant  reply,  which 
was.  "That  is  your  baby  and  not  mine." 

The  following  newspaper  report  of 
what  Mr.  Hoover  tried  to  do  and  the 
arrogant  attitude  of  F.  D.  R.  is  true.  Kir. 
Roosevelt  in  my  mind  has  done  more  to 
the  disadvantage  of  our  country  and  our 
people  than  any  man  in  our  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  to  which  I 
refer  is  as  follows: 
HoovxB  ASBAiLa  P.  D.  PM  CLommo  Bawu  m 

losa 

New  Yosk.  May  21. — Herbert  Hoover  sa^t 
the  closing  of  banks  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt on  the  day  he  took  office,  March  4,  1988. 
was  "the  American  equivalent  of  the  burning 
of  the  Reichstag  to  create  'an  emergency." 

"The  whole  panic  was  eimply  an  induced 
hysteria  among  bank  depositors,"  Hoover 
wrote  in  Collier's  magazine.  "It  was  the 
most  senseless  and  the  most  easily  prevent- 
able panic  in  aU  history." 

BSLO  svomsau 

Hoover  said  he  had  repeatedly  but  vLnty 
sought  cooperation  from  the  Prealdent-elect 
In  the  dying  months  of  his  administratlaa. 

Hoover  said  the  p^nic  could  have  l>een  pre- 
vented by  public  reassurances  from  Roosevelt 

that  he  would  not  tinker  with  the 

that  be  would  balance  the  budfet.  • 
tain  the  government  credit. 


'If 


I 
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11 
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Hoover  nld  he  tried  but  failed  to  get  eueh 
■tatements  from  RooecTclt.  As  lat«  as  11 
p.  m..  March  3,  the  night  betore  the  inaugura- 
tion— at  a  time  when  80  percent  of  the 
iMmks  were  still  meeting  depoeltort'  de- 
mands— Hoover  said  he  sought  Rooeevelt's 
cooperation. 

Particularly,  the  outgoing  President  want- 
ed Booeevelt  to  endorse  Issuance  of  an  Szec- 
utlve  order  controlling  bank  withdrawals  and 
foreign  exchanges. 

"That  would  have  kept  the  banks  open," 
Hoover  said. 

"At  this  last  moment,  shortly  before  mid- 
night, I  called  Rooeevelt  on  the  telephone 
at  his  Washington  hotel.  He  again  declined 
to  approve  the  Executive  order.     •     •     • 

"To  my  astonishment,  immediately  after 
his  inaugiiratlon  Roosevelt  announced  that 
he  had  Just  discovered  this  old  world-war 
power,  and  used  It  ••  authority  not  to  keep 
the  banks  open — but  to  eloee  them." 

v.nrmcMsmAMT  stxv 
"Roosevelt  did  not  need  to  cloee  the  banks. 
All  he  needed  to  do  until  bank  depositors 
got  over  their  panic,  was  to  restrict  bank 
payments  to  necessary  business,  and  to  lioilt 
foreign  exchanges  likewise.  Closing  the 
banks  was  the  American  equivalent  of  the 
burning  of  the  Belchstag  to  create  'an  emer- 
gency.' •• 


UaMed  States  Unaware  of  Failves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 

ZM  THB  HOUSX  OP  RSPRESXNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  May  22, 1952 

Vr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  debating  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
ffram.  calling  for  a  requested  expendi- 
ture of  $8,000,000,000  In  foreign  military, 
and  economic  aid.  As  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, and  apropos  of  the  issue  before 
the  House,  I  include  a  report  on  condi- 
tions in  Western  Europe  and  the  evi- 
dences of  administrative  waste  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  dishing  out  Ameri- 
can dollars  to  various  European  govern- 
ments. This  report  was  recently  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Houston  Harte,  of  5an  Angelo, 
Tex.,  after  spending  3  months  in  Europe. 
1ST.  Harte  is  a  distinguished  writer  and 
publisher.  His  report  is  remarkably  lucid 
and  timely.  I  include  it  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks: 

UwrnD  Statxs  Unawau  or  TAxmwKa — Kdbops 
ArJCOST  BXTOND  Bkpaoi— Aksbkams  Pk- 
TVWMo  AS  Despots 

(By  Houston  Harte) 

Looking  back  at  Europe  and  westward  to- 
ward h<»ne.  one  cannot  help  but  approach 
America  with  a  heavy  heart. 

As  a  nation,  and  as  Individuals,  we  are 
unaware  of  both  our  failures  and  our  prob- 
lems. 

The  plight  of  Europe  seems  almost  beyond 
repair.  In  the  first  half  of  this  century 
400.000.000  western  Europeans  have  lost  their 
personal  liberty— at  least  personal  liberty 
as  we  know  it  In  America. 

Thlrty-flve  years  ago  we  spilled  our  blood 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Plve 
years  ago.  we  and  our  allies  had  wrung  from 
a  desperate  foe  an  unconditional  surrender. 

It  seems  fantastic  to  have  to  admit  that 
after  going  to  war  to  make  men  free  we 
wound  up  at  Rheims  7  years  ago  accepting 
the  defeat  of  our  enec:iy  while  Poland.  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  already  were  In  the  hands 
oC  another  despot. 


vwrno  arsTn  nxrsHXD  orr 
Stalin  had  so  thoroughly  digested  the 
Balkans  and  the  Baltic  states  that  we  had 
become  reconciled  to  this  grab.  The  au- 
thors of  the  fine-sounding  phrase  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  were  still  on  the  mountain. 
Every  wife  and  mother  set  up  a  cry  for 
Elsenhower  to  disband  his  European  army. 
A  few  week*  after  the  Russians  were  per- 
mitted to  march  into  Berlin  and  Prague  as 
the  "liberators."  Stalin  had  jailed  the  non- 
Communist  members  of  the  Polish  under- 
ground government  and  the  stage  was  set 
for  Soviet  domination.  Harry  Hopkins  was 
sent  to  Moscow  again  to  get  the  brush  off. 

What  has  happened  In  Europe  since  has 
been  almost  a  continuoxis  series  of  political 
and  diplomatic  defeats.  Great  Britain  elect- 
ed a  Labor  government.  The  Socialists  of 
England  now  joined  those  of  the  western 
E\iropean  nations  in  their  demand  of  produc- 
tion for  use."  As  they  grimly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  socialize  their  governments 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  our  hunch  that  'We 
could  get  along  with  Stalin."  In  such  a 
situation  It  was  jxist  a  matter  of  timing  for 
Hungary.  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  to  faU 
to  Communist  puppet  dictators  under  the 
harsh  hand  of  the  Red  army. 

CIUXL  DE8FOTIBM 

The  cruel  despotism  suffered  by  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  is  relayed  dally  by 
those  brave  souls  whose  good  fortune  allowed 
their  escape.  Albania  meaiu  Itttle  to  us — 
but  these  brave  and  simple  mountain  people 
are  being  systematically  annihilated.  The 
fact  that  no  conqueror  had  successfully  sub- 
jugated them  is  thought  to  be  one  reason 
for  the  special  treatment  they  are  receiving 
today.  Stories  that  reach  the  outside  world 
say  even  the  chUdren  are  allowed  to  p>erl8h 
after  their  parenta  have  been  shot  or  taken 
to  Russian  mines. 

One  of  the  bitterest  facts  for  an  American 
In  Europe  is  the  effect  of  7  years  of  socialist 
propaganda  upon  the  mind  of  Europe.  In 
some  quarters  in  Europe  the  line  which  sepa- 
rated the  economic  views  of  Socialists  and 
Communlsta  la  very  thin  Indeed.  In  this 
atmosphere  It  was  easy  for  all  the  Commu- 
nist attacks  upon  us  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Socialist  press  and  pamphlets. 

AMXaiCANS    BZUTTLB 

Despite  our  national  generosity  we  are  pic- 
tured as  a  lUitlon  of  despots,  grinding  down 
labor,  pillaging  the  underprivileged,  and  in- 
dulging ourselves  In  widespread  race  dis- 
crimination. 

In  nations  where  class  consciousness  and 
distinction  are  a  dozen  layers  deep,  where 
wages  and  taass  have  trosen  millions  to 
their  particular  station,  you  find  people 
shedding  tears  about  the  plight  of  the  aver- 
age American. 

The  man  who  has  never  ridden  In  a  rail- 
road tra'n  lectures  you  about  the  "Jim  Crow" 
laws.  The  famUy  that  is  froaen  to  the  bi- 
cycle dishes  out  statistics  about  our  mil- 
lions of  motorcar  accidents.  Those  who 
can  never  own  a  home  of  their  own  remind 
you  of  the  tenemenU  ot  Washington  and  the 
ahare-cropper  huta. 

AKOaCAM  WAT  CONDDCirxO 

Bathtubs,  refrigerators,  central  heating — 
things  which  Europe  knows  practically  noth- 
ing about — are  depreciated  as  the  fancy  at- 
tainment of  the  cruel  extortionists  of  the 
proletariat.  Central  heating  and  refrigera- 
tion are  frequently  condemned  as  not  good 
for  health. 

Call  Me  Madame  Is  rolling  'em  in  the 
aisles  In  London.  It  has  been  rewritten  a 
little  for  the  European  audience.  It  Is  f\inny, 
but  not  as  funny  to  an  American  in  London 
•a  It  is  to  an  American  in  New  York.  The 
■ad  part  about  it  is  we  are  doing  some  things 
in  Europe  about  as  bad  as  tbs  Russell  Crouae- 
Irving  Berlin  version. 


TOO   OXMiaOUST 

Being  too  generous  can  create  as  much 
111  will  as  stinginess.  We  are  overdoing  our 
aid  to  Mxiiope.  We  have  eoorea  of  missions, 
commissions,  do-gooder  bureaiu  in  Europe, 
many  of  whom  appear  to  be  trying  to  Justify 
their  existence  by  giving  away  the  American 
taxpayers'  money.  Europeans  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  want  them  to  take  so  much 
of  our  money. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  a  magnificent  ges- 
ttire.  justified  on  many  grounds  as  being 
In  our  own  selfish  interest.  But  you  can 
stUl  be  for  the  Marshall  plan  and  be  against 
filling  olBce  buildings  In  every  European 
capital  with  the  same  kind  of  deserving  pol- 
iticians who  have  been  on  the  Pederal  payroll 
giving  away  taxpayers'  money  since  the  early 
days  of  Harry  Hopkins. 

HOW  CAK  ws  n  TO  van  t 

How  can  we  get  tough  with  Bxirope  when 
our  own  people  are  over  there  hunting  up 
ways  to  dish  it  out?  What  chance  have  we 
to  taper  off  thu  aid  under  this  sorV  of  direc- 
tion? And  you  know  theee  people  eat  out 
of  our  own  Oovemment  commissaries  and 
PI'S.  They  pay  10  centa  a  pack  for  ciga- 
rettes and  about  sas  a  case  for  Okl  Oraad 
Dad. 

It  Is  May  again  in  Europe — the  month  the 
armlee  move  in  this  age  of  undeclared  wars 
and  unprovoked  aggression,  known  as  "Ub- 
eratlon."  While  earnest  men  In  many  lands 
strive  to  gather  strength  to  thwart  the  So- 
viet threat,  former  members  of  left-wing 
cablnete  in  France  and  the  Labor  Oovem- 
ment In  England  xvge  the  Socialist  op- 
position to  the  Adenauer  government  of 
Western  Germany  to  stay  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean defense  group. 

Like  the  little  men  In  Washington  and  the 
crowd  that  poura  out  our  millions,  they 
play  the  selfish  game  of  political  expediency. 
They  are  willing  to  risk  the  loas  of  what  la 
left  of  the  fr^e  world  In  order  to  gain  their 
selfish  alms  of  position  and  power. 

No  doubt  the  world  always  has  been  this 
way,  but  can  It  continue  this  way  for  long? 


New  Eaflaad  Textile  ladustry 


XXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  comracncoT 

Df  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22, 19S2 

Mr.  8EELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
Is  my  purpose  to  submit  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  additional  evidence 
relative  to  the  textile  industry  in  New 
England. 

The  situation  presently  facing  the 
many  textile  workers  in  m>  district  has 
become  acute.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
partial  imemployment  already:  there  is 
nlenty  of  evidence  that  this  problem  may 
become  worse  rather  than  better  in  the 
immediate  future. 

While  the  textUe  Industry  in  the  New 
England  area  is  still  in  trouble,  the  tex- 
tile industry  In  the  South  never  had  it 
so  good. 

On  April  4.  1952, 1  placed  In  the  Cow- 
GscsszoNAL  RxcoRo  a  Statistical  summary 
which  showed  the  number  and  amount 
of  tax  amortization  certificates  which 
had  been  issued  by  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Administration  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry.   The  vast  majority  of  these  cer- 
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tiflcates  were  given  to  companies  oper. 
ating  plants  in  the  South.  They  were 
gtren  tax  relief  to  bet|^  ttwn  cwimumI 
their  teeillliaa  In  etdar  to  take  care  of 
onlcrs  wbkh  tiMy  already  had. 

I  now  place  In  the  Rscoao  information 
properly  soppUed  to  me  by  Mr.  Fkank  R 
Creedon.  Asrtstant  Adasinlstnitor  fbr 
FaciUtiea  aiid  Construction  of  the  Na- 
tional Production  Authority.  This  in- 
formation gives  a  detailed  accounting  of 
the  wmtmnia  of  searee  matertele  attMartl 
for  irfaQt  expansion  In  one  aeetlan  of  oar 
country  while  alreadf  existiof  plante  in 


New  England,  capable  of  doing  the  Job. 
remain  faSe. 

UtittsatioB  of  aemne  materials  at  this 
timm  lor  this  particular  purpose  has  the 
•fleet  of  flriag  tooth  barrels  ot  a  loaded 
shotgun  at  an  our  New  En^aod  workers. 
■oi  only  does  it  penalize  our  textile 
workers,  but  also  it  penalizes  the  many 
workers  In  the  w«t<^1s  <ryi^iigtr*fg  vho 
find  themselves  working  short  tiaae  be- 
cause of  a  scarcity  of  metals. 

I  rtmH  eoptimie  my  every  effort  to  do 
an  tbat  I  can  to  hdp  i^-otect  the  Jobs  of 
tiMse  workers  \d  tmj  distriet  who  want  to 


work.  For  the  immediate  future  the  Job 
Is  to  protect  our  textile  workers  from 
IRIS  type  of  fiHialp  coBtpctitivn  ipon* 
sored  by  the  FMleral  Oovemment. 

The  long-range  problem  involves  utl- 
lixlng  every  avaflable  awans  for  bring, 
ing  about  a  greater  diversification  of 
manufacturing  plants  in  my  district. 

Qreater  dlvcniilcationr  rfthfr  **\^n 
dispersal,  shoaid  be  the  goal  of  thaaa 
wbose  proper  responsibility  it  is  to  pro- 
tect the  ttreSbood  of  the  New  ww^^m..^ 
worker. 

The  above -BMBtioned  foUows: 


ot  textUe  tn^Mstrw  mOotntentt  fmr  eonstt  metiom 
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SuTnmarjf  of  textile  industry  allotments  for  construction — ContlnuM 


I- 


I 


if 


Faculties  loca- 
tion—State 

AppHoatioa 
number 

Qoarter  fai  which 

Steel  (torn) 

Copper  (poandi) 

NanM  o(  oompoay 

Plato 

04) 
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ear boo 
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14 
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88 
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iw 
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Vwney  Corp . .. 
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:i::::"'. 

......... 
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do 

First    quarter 
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Seeond  qoarter 

iwa. 

do 

Third    quarter 
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do 

do 

Fourth  quarter 
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do 
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l»S3. 

do 
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*  Deferred  Sept.  11. 1S51.    No 

resubmission.    Quai 

itities  justify  self- 

authoriuition. 

Diahoneaty  Is  Bad  Even  b  Politica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  22.  1952 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  paper  I  see  an  article  which 
I  am  sure  will  prove  that  dishonesty  is 
dishonesty  even  if  it  is  practiced  in 
politics. 

In  the  Times-Herald  of  this  date  there 
Is  an  article  written  by  William  Pulton  in 
which  he  points  out  that  it  has  been  re- 
liably reported  that  in  recent  primary 
elections  in  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey, 
and  New  Hampshire,  thousands  of 
Democrats  had  been  induced  to  go  into 


the  Republican  primary  and  vote  for 
Easenhower.  It  is  reported  that  in  New- 
ark. N.  J.,  the  largest  city  of  that  State, 
63,000  persons  furnished  the  required 
affidavits  to  permit  them  to  vote  in  the 
Republican  primary.  If  they  had  been 
regular  Republicans  they  could  have 
voted  in  the  regular  way  and  without 
affidavits. 

This  article  written  by  Mr.  Pulton 
points  to  such  shocking  practices  that  I 
felt  the  article  should  be  printed  in  the 

COMGRXSSIOITAL  RXCOBO. 

I  hope  that  the  widest  publicity  will  be 
given  to  these  unfair  and  dishonest 
practices. 

I  am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Eisenhower  Ui 
nominated  for  President  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  Mr.  Tafi  and  most  of  hia 
loyal  followers  will  vote  for  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower. I  hope  that  the  Eisenhower  fol- 
lowers will  not  permit  their  zeal  to  out- 


run their  judgment  and  that  they  will 
vote  for  Mr.  Taft  if  he  is  nominated  for 
President  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Ameri- 
can people's  most  urgent  wish  is  that  we 
may  be  able  to  effect  a  complete  change 
In  national  leadership  In  the  coming  fall 
election.  To  do  this  we  must  elect  a  Re- 
publican President  and  Republlcam 
Congress. 

Let  us  do  not  throw  it  away  by  unwiae 
conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper  article  to 
which  I  refer  is  as  follows: 

Iks  ViCToaixs  in  East  TIacib  to  "Koo- 
wuacn"— Dkmocbats  IifvaiSD  OOP  Ranks. 
SvBTKT  Shows 

(By  William  Pulton) 

Nrw  YOSK,  May  21.— 0«neral  Elsenhow«r*s 

Prealdentlal  primary  "victories"  In  key  Kast- 
•rn  State*  are  largely  due  to  Democrats  in- 
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▼adlng  OOP  ooMtsstc  •  esavasa  of  the  ra- 
tums  allowed  today. 

In  MiaiThnistta  B«w  Jcrasy.  %d4 
Hampshlrap  whara  prefsrantlal  races 
■ti^sd  ■Inngalrta  slectlon  oX  <l<ii<igatee  to  tJas 
Republican  sstionsl  convention,  the  Bleen- 
bover  strstauy  was  to  overcome  prevsUlng 
aaatlmaat  for  Sanator  Tan  with  y<Am  drawn 
from  the  rivai  party. 

■  ladUac  la  UM>r  own 
ot  OamocnUa  ivaaaed 
of«r  10  tba  Bspnhltran  sMe  <»  prliBary  day. 
Tbay  vsrs  lured  by  the  most  oolossai  puh- 
Uelty  oaiapaign  ta  Aaaerteaa  primacy  hU- 
tory:  XisM-wtng  lahor  sJsiiisiKi  parttouUrty 
fsw«  vaat  to  thatr  dtsUks  for  Tan  lo  this 


Former  United  States  Senator  Hawkes.  of 
Ifew  Jersey,  revesled  that  tn  Kaex  Oooztty. 
Which  embrases  If  ewark.  largest  dty  in  tha 
State,  a  total  of  8S.000  persona  bad  fumlatxed 
alBdavlta  In  crder  to  vote  In  the  EepubUcan 

prlmsry.    Thure  are  21  counties  In  tbm  Stats 
and  **Xke'^  lisad  over  ttte  otilo  Senator  was 

iw.rrft. 

Tbo  flguraa  on  laoez  County  came  from 
Anthony  lliftblo.  election  oommlasloner. 
Hawkes  decltjed  that  even  If  the  flgurss 
were  scaled  clown  to  allow  for  new  voters 
appraxinuttely  one- third  of  the  Oenerml*a 
lead  in  the  8t\t«  came  from  thia  one  county. 
There  wars  do  figures  avallahle  from  othar 
connties 

Taft  raTraiited  frocn  filing  any  list  of  IBew 
Jarsey  delagaies  plsdjed  to  him  when  Got- 
tmor  DrtaooU'a  R»puMi<^f  nrganlwtlnn  aa* 
sured  him  It  would  remain  strictly  neutraL 
TtkB  Henstnr  aUowad  his  naaoa  to  remain  on 
ths  baUot  in  riis  pretersnUal  oontaat. 

after  the  wUhdraanU  4lats  had 
the  Oovemor  and  his  mafhlna  caooa 
out  whole  hof;  for  Eisenhower.  Taft  tried 
to  withdraw  hss  name,  hut  ttw  ooorts  would 
not  allow  tt. 


OrlsooU.  whc  alaas  at  ths  Vlos  FrsskUaUal 
iMwinsrtnn  ob  aa  Hssnhower  UckBt,  went 
•U  out  to  tariBi;  la  a  toAg  vots  tor  ths  1 

A  ctuiouB  side  light  on  the  priaaary 
op  la  tike  sulmrbaa  town  oC  Olaa 
Tlisre  In  one  Totlag  fvactact  Ika 
•00  votes  and  rarr  oaly  •  on  tte  aottag  1 


ths  taUy. 
Utfsr.  U 
ataa. 
ta  th*  prartnet  who 


voting  machioas 
Iks  esntad  the 


Ii 


In  111  ass  rti  I II  me  the  campaign  to  pack 
the  0<^  primary  with  Democratic  votes 
was  oarrled  or.  through  newspaper  advertise- 
ments an  over  the  Bay  State.  There  were 
040.000  DemocTSta,  022.000  Brepabllcans,  and 
1.290,000  lode  pendents  registered  in  JCassa- 
chusstts.  The  Independents  for  the  most 
part  ars  labor-unlon  memhers  who  keep  this 
Blt-on-the-ret.ce  atatxis  ao  they  can  go  into 
local  primaries. 

Besides  ths  paid  adrertlsementa.  the  pro- 
Baenhower  preae  explained  In  great  detail 
how  Demoaats  or  independenta  oouUI 
change  their  registration  and  pack  tSie  B^ 
puhlkan  primary  for  Ike. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  the  Boston 
BerakL  Basiii  Brewer,  puhlisher  of  the  Hew 
Bedtcrd  Standard-Tlmas  and  Tait  manager, 
dadared  the  Democrata  who  croeaed  over 
would  probably  return  to  their  own  party 
candidate  in  the  November  deetlai. 


Ths  pattara  tor  ths  Ike  strategy  was  flsaa 
tried  out  la  Mew  Bampahlre.  where  the  Ma- 
ttoa'a  §rH  ftfaldantlsl  primary  waa  hald  on 
March  11.  Background  for  the  Mew  Hamp- 
shira  picturs  lay  ia  a  hot  P^riiNii'an  pri- 
mary Ight  a  yean  ago  when  aanator  Toocr, 
a  Mew  Deal  Bspiibltcan.  barely  noeed  out 
Woiley  PowaU.  a  young  war  vataran  attorney, 
Xor  the  nooalaatkm. 

CIO  lesciera  admittedly  brought  about  ths 
ooup  for  ToBKT  by  ordering  their  members 
10  ehaofs  their  nflatratlons  from  Demo- 
cratlfC  to  indapendent  before  ths  dasdilne.  00 
day*  prior  to  ths  prlmsry.  As  Indspaadsnta 
they  could  go  into  the  GOP  primary  and 
vsqusst  Rapiihlicaii  ballots.  It  was  these 
votars  to  whom  ths  major  rsmpalgn  appeal 
of  tha  Usanhower  camp  was  addreased. 
glaenhowat  won  by  more  than  10.000  voteaL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBIS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  JOEW  TOIX 

Uf  THE  HOOn  or  EBtaBMXTATPfBS 
Thursday.  May  22,  If  51 

Mr.  HTJJgt.  Mr.  (Bpcakor,  I  waa 
^ery  grtefvd  to  leaun  of  the  paaiing  of 
a  Terr  distinguished  cftteen  of  BroolElyii 
and  a  former  Member  of  this  House, 
Judge  John  Joseph  Fitzgerald.  He  died 
on  Tuesday.  May  IS,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
80  years. 

Soiae  0/  our  senior  Members  In  this 
body  win  pn>babiy  recall  talm  aa  chair- 
■Ma  of  the  House  Appropriatkms  Ckim- 
mittee.  whieh  post  he  held  Irom  19U 
vntfl  the  end  ot  1817  when  he  rerigned 
from  Congress  to  enter  private  law  prac- 
tice in  New  York.  He  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  In  1898  and  served  contlnu- 
4Nuiiy  for  a  period  of  19  years.  He  rep- 
resented the  aeoond  New  York  district. 

Judge  PiUgerald  was  bom  In  Brook- 
lyn on  March  10. 1872.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  studied  at 
L*  fialle  MlUtauT  Academy,  and  was 
graduated  from  Manhattan  CbUege  tn 
New  York  in  1891.  He  recehwd  hia  law 
degitie  from  the  New  York  Law  Sebool. 
CtirioDsly  enough,  he  was  to  have  re- 
ceived a  medal  from  Manhattan  College 
on  Wednesday.  May  14.  as  an  outstand- 
ing graduate  of  that  sebooL  I  trust 
this  wiU  now  be  presented  poathuoaously. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
liOi.  he  had  a  varied  and  extensive  legal 
experience.  He  warn  first  aesodated 
with  a  prominent  trial  lawyer,  later  they 
formed  a  partaerstalp  under  the  name  of 
QriSB  *  FttBgerald.  which  lasted  untU 
1902.  He  took  an  active  interest  at  an 
early  age  in  political  affairs  amd  was  a 
delegate  to  all  Democratic  national  oon- 
venUons  from  IMO  to  1938. 

When  he  took  his  oath  as  a  lienber 
of  O'W*'^  on  March  4.  1899.  he  was 
only  27  years  old.  In  suiaaequent  years 
be  attained  Nation-wide  fame  for  his 
cflorts  amd  his  leadership  in  Oongxcfls. 
In  IMt,  for  example,  he  launched  a 
mo^emeut  to  have  battleships  hailt  to 
the  country's  navy  yards,  inste8Ml  of  by 
prtvate  diiiTbuIldera,  and  he  was  socceas- 
tulin  this  effort  Be  was  among  the  flrsi 


In  Congress  to  support  the  idea  of  aa 
S-bour  day  for  labor,  he  was  in  favor  of 
old-a«e  pensions,  and  as  early  as  1000 
he  led  a  fight  to  Uberaiiie  the  rules  of  the 
Hooae.  During  the  6  years  he  headed 
the  Appropriations  Committee  his  serv- 
ice was  marked  by  vigorous  efforts  to  cur- 
tail public  expenditurea. 

He  waa  only  45  yeaua  old  when  he  re- 
signed from  Congress  to  form  a  lav 
partnership  in  New  York  with  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Luke  D.  Staple- 
ton.  For  a  time  he  served  as  counsel 
to  the  Mew  York  City  Boau-d  of  Tran^jior- 
tation.  On  several  oecaaions  his  name 
was  menticmed  in  oonnection  with  high 
public  office  and  in  two  instfmoes  he  was 
oonaidered  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  March  1932. 
Gov.  FVanklin  D.  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  appointed  him  to  the  Kings  CountF 

Court  auid  in  November  of  that  year  ha 
waa  elected  to  a  14-year  term  in  that 
eourt.  He  retired  from  the  court  on  De- 
cember 31.  1942,  when  be  reached  the 
age  of  70. 

Thereafter  Judge  Fitzgerald  resumed 
pitvate-law  practioe,  continued  his  efvlo 
activities  in  Brooklyn  wbere  be  resided, 
and  also  served  for  a  term  as  president 
of  the  Kings  County  Criminal  Bar  Asao- 
ciatlon,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  He 
Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Ferris  Fitzgerald,  five  sons,  two  daugh- 
ters, and  a  sister. 

Judsre  Fitzgerald  was  an  outstanding 
public  servant,  a  patriotic  American,  and 
a  distinguished  citizen.  He  served  the 
Nation  and  his  constituency  with  great 
devotion  and  loyalty,  and  was  in  turn 
wen-beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
came  tn  contact  with  him.  I  have  known 
him  Intimately  for  many  years  and  al- 
ways admired  him  for  his  leadership  and 
respected  his  views  and  oiitniona.  His 
sterling  qualities  as  a  statesman,  Jmlst. 
and  human  being  will  be  remembered 
for  many  years  to  come. 

My  heartfelt  and  deepest  sympathy 
goes  forth  to  his  family  and  his  dear  ones. 
May  they  lie  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  he  leaves  beldnd  a  great  and  honor- 
able name  and  a  distingtrished  reputa- 
tion as  a  f  altlif  ul  amd  eonaeientlous  aerv- 
ant  of  the  people  in  the  best  American 
tradition. 


Tke  Alosttc  Spies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  irxw  Toax 

III  THZ  HOUaS  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVB 

Thursday.  May  22. 1952 

Bfr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
ChauBber  a  new  book  called  the  Atom 
Spies  and  written  by  my  good  friend. 
Oliver  PUat,  a  featured  feature  writer 
of  the  New  York  Post,  published  on  AprQ 
16  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Nearly  all  members  of  ttie  New  To8lc 
delegation  win  remember  Oliver  PUat  as 
a  staff  member  of  the  brilUant  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  the  New  York  Post^ 
TTnder  Charles  Yandevander,  chief  otf 
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bxireau.   and  more  recently  director  of  to  this  g^reat  and  wonderful  nation  am  tli« 

pubUclty    of    the    Democratic    NaUonal  communicant  of  any  other  faith.  The  vermin  nraa.  ha.  trtarf  t«  ««^^  tK- 

committee,  with  BlU  Player,  covering  ,  ^  ^ ^?*'  !^*  '^'''^  -^'^  ^  »*«  HlSrti^T?h Jt^e^e^^f^.t^ 

the  White  House  and  Jimmle  Wechsler.  J^Jtl'SJatJTl.mu^L''^  ^'V~  f.**  '^^*-  the  int^Jnatio^  Sr  i.  at  o'n^  th^ 

now  editor  of  the  Post,  covering  labor.  SU^ftTo^^*;^    n"f^^.^*J^'  i^"^  ^^  K^°^   capitalist   exploiter  and   th.   b^^ 

pme  was  the  general  feature  writer  of  SS^^'  ^  ^e  S?i^%'i't^."ir^?  ^^  ^-ST'.S^n^n^"' "IS  ST''  o^  ., 

the  bureau.  of  the  Colonies  before  Independence,  pro-  ^n^LF^"?^?  ^  *°°^  "  ^' 

This  small  group  of  crack  reporters  Hibited  rei'giou.  quauflcations  for  ita  citi-  22u                      **          '""•  respecuble 

frequently    matched    or    beat    the    huge  «na  and  m«le  every  man  equal  before  the  Ptw"  people  realize  that  the  circulation  of 

Wire  services  on  important  stories.     Pew  ^^  Common.en8e.    a.    one    example,    u    Kr<«t«r 

papers  have  ever  boasted  such  an  aggre-  ^.t!^»,"  *  °^"°?  and  ■•  •  religious  body  than  that  of  the  Daily  worker  and  Itthii 

gaUon  of  reportorlal  skill  In  one  small  ^*i:,S  r^J^?' J'^^ST'c^St^^  ^"^'"'^  ^^"^-'-^  junct^^^f^Sorid  hj! 

OlBce.  ^ddeftST                    persecution,  of  torture.  tory   there   U   little   net   difference   between 

In  the  days  when  the  Post  maintained  in  America  they  are  free-free  to  follow  "^w^**"!!!!'  l^\T°'^l^  J^^'H  Commonaenw. 

In  Washington  a  fuU-time  bureau.  I  used  any    occupation,    lo    worship    God    a.    they  ofS^nU^mitfX^^^^  outcropping, 

to  talk  to  Ome  Pilat  a  great  deal  about  choosey  go  and  come  a. 'they  please,    i  ^^JtlbU  dX  pJli^^iTtTu^l^S! 

pjbllc  events.  ^^^  freedom  la  not  exclusive  to  Amertci.  it  oMnmoMAL  Racoui^ 

OUY2T  Pilat  Is  a  native  of  New  York,  ^  ?*J^^,l  5!It?'JL"'»  .k    .        *  ..           ..  «»«   •'^   'acts':    The   American   Jew   to 

reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Friends  Con-  in'SLI  pJ.S.'^tSS^jew.  S^'I^wS^S'lS?:  ^^*'-     «'  »*  '°^'''  *°  «"  cSJerSmfnT  of 

gregation.    more    commonly    known    as  ^m^^uu^ai^i^^  'gr^tJr  tS^L  SS  ^^il"  'T':  1^'  f  '""'^  *°  '^  P"*  '"'^ 

Quakers.     He  was  graduated  from  Am-  aliegliSce  to  our  SrT^um^  ^r l^t  ^ey  ^  ,S  Sad.t^on^-  'T  "^  1^  ^^"^"tlon.  and 

herst  College,  and  immediately  plunged  are  more  susceptible  to  subvefslve  influenc^  ^Uen^^^uu^  J^' ^u "  ^?k  ^}^ 

Into  Journalism   in    1926.     He   spent   2  »nd  temptations.  Sisu^uS.^  u  tn.  V^^^f  ^'J'T  ""*  **"! 

years  in  the  Paris  bureau  of  the  Post.  T»i«  *wl.h  community  in  America  U  as  SSSL   S^om  ^d^if  li""         !"'  "^ 

8  years  in  Washington.  "l^  "  the  history  of  Europeans  in  America.  ^tS              "   *°^  -U-govemment   ever 

Jews  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  came  a_..-i. ■» .^  .     . 

«oirr.PAOE  AWARD  ^to  th.  .„,     eolonlsts:  they  helped  buSd  „t^,"**^  ^,!'?  '^,?7****'7  *°  "^^^^  «»- 

He  is  49  years  old.  and  when  I  asked  America:  they  fought  in  the  war.  «d  ie?  S^  d  °l"''l*°"f  J^i  Sy^^P^             •: 

him  for  a  Uttle  biographical  data  he  just  contributed  far  more  than  their  Share  to  the  Sr  tie  ime  re^^             ProtestanU.  and 

said  he  was  old  enough  to  get  tired  when  flouncing  of  the  Uifant  republic.  ,  .^  ^S^lSrc^ncemed  b«:ause  recent 

he  mows  the  lawn.     Smce  his  return  to  u.^%Z'%'e^r^:iT^tlTvnl^VS^d""^  disclosur^^^f   i^lo^^SJTtrst^J 

the  Post  in  New  York.  Pilat  has  been  as-  ^eJL"   m  printed  in  the  ^k    ?e«  in  "*,r  "°'"»«''  "^"'^  '*»*«  •'^  Pop«J«^T 

gigned  to  numerous  big  stories  for  special  American  WaSi   by  J.  Seorge  ^maTanS  ^"^  ""^"^t  ""*T  ^"^  "^   ^*•^"'^"• 

coverage.     He   is   a   member   in   good  Louis  a.  Paik.  show  how  the  American  Jew-  r^^JL   ,      P!^Pi!l**"'*~™"'"°°"y 

standing    of    the    American    Newspaper  Ish  community  meeU  the  crisis.  gj^  congressional  district  on  the  lower  Bast 

OuUd    and    has    held    various    executive  Here  U  a  partial  quoUtlon  from  the  table  Anv  imnutatlon  that  «irh  o«^.r«m,w-  -.« 

petitions  in  his  own  chapter.     He  re-  ^  SSS^VwI"^??,;?'  "^'  ""  '""'  "^  otTMS^rnfr^nTl7fin''^^t^^ 

celved  the  front-page  award  from  the  American  Jews.  1»17-18.  uiation  would  be  wholly  inaccurate  and^ 

guild  twice,  and  received,  for  one  of  his  Total  population  of  the  United  mpported  by  facts. 

Stories  (on  the  Peekskill  violence),  sec-  states  in  1917 103,890.473  the  »u)  choo«  imdom 

ond  prize  under  the  Oeist  award a  dis-  ^^^"^^  population  in  the  United  ..          ,.        ^              wmMmaom^ 

tmJon  Shared  wit.  S^.'Ba%r;^-  r^::nS^-i^-^-i^     *  """^  ^c.t^^T^'^i'-^i^lA.^^ 

i^;«     «i,   .   .                ^  .^  service,  of  the  United  State..       4. 35S  000  *^**i  *°'*  political  Injustices,  and  Andlng  no 

OUIe  Pilat  is  one  of   the  sanest  men  Jews     serving     in     the     Armed  satisfaction  m  doctrine,  yet  emotlonaUy  aeek- 

Z   know.     It   is   typical   that   the   Geist  Porce.  of  the  United  state.  *°*  authoritative  guidance.  wUl  turn  from 

award  came  to  him  for  newspaper  stories  (about) 250  000  °°*  dogma  to  another;   and  it  may  b.  to 

conducive  to  racial  and  religious  under-  Percentage   of   Jews   to   total  **2^y.'*^' 

standing  population 9  37  PoUtlcal  dogmas,  such  as  Ifarslsm.  appeal 

Tt  <c.  noti,»i  tKof  T  cK/^.l1/1  r.^,^^^u^.  Percentage  of  Jew.    In    Armed  *°  "**  timid  and  the  weak,  who  find  their 

rM?  ^w  ^*  ?^*       ^2^^  remember           forces!. .  73  'trength  in  the  didactic  pronouncements  of 

Ollle  Pilat  best  for  a  profile  of  me  done  ••  '^  a  p«ty  line:  this  is  just  u  true  of  the  search 

for  the  Post  several  years  ago,  which  oc-  Casualties    were    computed    to    be    8.600  for  perfection  in  the  extremities  of  the  right. 

CUples  a  place  of  honor  on  my  office  wall.  'bounded  and  la.OOO  dead.    There  were  9.177  The  democratic  processes  of  free  self-gov- 

In  that  full-page  story  Ollle  and  I  !!^!^l3'l°''!lj?^".jf  °°*  1*"'.  ''•'"•  ^-  •"^•°t  appeal  to  the  strong,  the  bold,  the 

discussed  at  some  length  the  subversive  ^ine  «ne^'  *^          ""  ""^^  "^  '  TTT^'  "J"*  fi°<*  ^^  ^^  satisfaction 

Sf°lTSftiS°?tr^^^^^  nr^n^  ^i^'j^rr^^lved     the    congres^onal  '^i'';^''L^l^l'''^Jlr:^?^Z'^^^i 

the   United   States   to   smear   the   entire  Medal  of  Honor.  147  the  Distinguished  Serv-  turn  toward  Jeffe^nlan  Ubertwlanim^ 

Jewish  community  with  a  Red  charge.  ice  Medal  or  Cross,  and  982  other  decora-  Political  antl-Semltlsm  U  used  by  vicious 

Not  long  after  that,  when  the  trial  of  tlons  and  citations.  opportunltlsu  and  self-seekei*  searching  for 

Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  had  given  ^°™  P*8«   iSO.   a  sununary  of  the   war  *  scapegoat  for  their  own  sins, 

rise  to  some  rather  extraordinary  state-  1^°^^  °^  American  jews.  World  War  n.  the  The  canard  that  Jews  are  Communist,  and 

ments  by  people  who  should  have  known  'o"o^«K  statistics  have  been  taken:  CommunlsU  are  Jews  convicts  the  Uars  who 

better,  and  in  that  connection.  Pilat  was  '^**'  population  of  the  United  *^  "  of  their  own  hidden  crimes  against 

assigned  by  the  Post  to  do  a  series  of  ^f?*f  rv --  "5,000. 000  Sfn  Lrn«*^       ^^^^  °^  **^*'"^  ■*  ^"■ 

:S11  II  SS^r'tS^n'r^  °^  °f  ^^  ''"-SJ's^a^!-™!^!'..":!      4.  800,  000  BL^"o"n.lstake  about  It:  ^e  people  of 

articles  he  asked  me  to  prepare  a  state-  Total    number    m    the  armed  t^«  Nineteenth  Congrewlonal  DUtrlct    who 

°*®°^-  services  of  the  United  States.     13, 000,  COO  ""•  domlnanUy  Jewish  In  faith,  and  who 

That  Statement  follows:  Jews    serving    in    the    Armed  came.   In  the  last  three  generations,  from 

Jkws  Aax  LOTAL  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes..           850. 000  "^^'^  **°**'  ""•  J"»t  as  loyal— and  are  more 

Ji»w«  ftr.  n«nrti-  Percentage    of    Jews    to    total  Intelligently    loyal    because    they    have    a 

jews  are  peopie.                                                        population... •  33  greater  stake  In  our  freedom— as  thow  of 

There  are  Just  as  many  nints  and  Just  PeVcentage  of  Jews  In  our  A^i^  »°y  other  district. 

as  many  sinner.  In  any   100.000  Jews  from            Forces 4  33  My  pride  In  the  people  of  my  congressional 

any  locality  In  the  world  as  there  are  in  any  „        ,^.                 .  ^  district  Is  exceeded  only  by  mv  ortde  in  th« 

100,000  one-hundred-percent  blonde  Nordics.  ^T^JJ^    "**  "^"^  ^^'^^  ******  ^  »err\c«  and  people  of  the  United  States 

and  no  more.  *"f°"  wounded.  ^^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^                      • 

By  the  same  token  there  are  Just  as  many  J?^°7ni?.^  J^*,""^  *'*''",  ^  *^^  ^'°*<»  ^tensive  missionary  effort  the  OMnmSlS 

potential  subversive.  In  the  American  JewlsJ  SSSJr-  m  oSm^S^^w  ^^'''r'  °'  ^'^  has  been  aili;  to  attract  oS^  atSuJ 

community  as  In  the  rest  of  the  populaUon.  ^^  "^  Sa^S^     1^^.,^      «.  °'  one-thlrtleth  of   1   percent  of  our   popula- 

"*»^°'»°"-  M^otS^JS^aS^'dtSinf  n?'.  ^^''  V"''    '•    '"^    appreciate    the    devotloS    la 

Man   for   man.   woman   for   woman,   child  AU>TS t^^^ntTiS^^^^' il^^ic^^  ''T'\'°  democratic  «Mf-government. 

for  Child,  the  American  Jew  to  Just  a.  loyal  linde?  i  ,e£Si  i  ^J  liri  S^v?ce  r.y^L''°'^'"''''^  ''''''^  **"  "^"''**'y  "• 

i»  w  w  fxmn  w  as*  were  m  service.  plolted  every  grievance;   it  has  been  aided 
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and  abetted  by  the  ttUnd  bigots  of  reaction 
wlM  have  «lenouaoed  as  communistic  every 
sarlOUB  effort  to  remedy  the  grievanOM. 

llMt  w>  few  have  been  deluded  U  a  tribute 
to  aU  Amei-lcan.. 

I  have  Quoted  my  own  words.  Mr. 

Speaker,  tiecause  Ollle  Pilat  asked  me  to. 
I  am  proi  d  that  he  said  that  my  state- 
ment sayi  better  than  his  own  book  the 
point  he  tried  to  make :  That  traitors  are 
made  out  of  their  own  half-world  of 
ethics  and  morale,  and  not  by  race,  by 
religion,  tiy  economic  level,  by  national 
derivatloc .  And  that  America  Is  a  place 
where  an  individual  Is  judged — not  hia 
club,  his  tikin  or  his  rellgk>n. 

In  his  book,  the  Atom  Spiea.  Oliver 
Pilat  tnuxa  the  tortured  history  of  many 
an  espioniige  agent  and  turncoat,  some 
American,  some  British,  lome  Canadian, 
some  from  otlier  lands.  Some  came  out 
of  dire  poverty;  some  possessed  consider- 
able wealth.  There  Is  no  single  and 
simpler  answer  to  the  question  of  why 
any  of  them  was  willing  to  serve  a  for- 
eign mast4ir. 

To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  names  he 
treats  fully,  there  are:  Abe  Brothman, 
Eaisabeth  Bentley.  Max  Elltcher.  Klaus 
Fuchs.  Hiirry  Gold.  David  and  Ruth 
Oreeogiaai,  Clarence  F.  Hiskey.  David 
Gordon  Lunan.  Dr.  Allen  Nunn  May. 
Kenneth  Ifay.  Miriam  MoskowitB.  Bruno 
Pont«corvo.  Julius  and  Ethel  Roaenberg. 

Morton  8c*bell 

Some  silled  for  gold,  some  for  glory, 
■ome  out  of  hate  or  oonftislon. 

But  none  of  these  people  became  trait- 
ors bccauf<e  of  their  religious  or  racial 
background  per  se. 

Klaos  Fochs  did  not  betray  England 
and  America  because  he  was  a  Oerman- 
bom  Lutheran;  Clarence  Hiskey  did  not 
betray  hl£  native  land  because  he  was 
reared  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church;  Julius  Rosenberg  did  not 
surrender  his  birtlulght  for  a  death  sen- 
tence because  he  was  reared  In  a  derout 
Jewish  home. 

As  I  ha^^  suggested,  it  is  possible  that 
each  of  these  people  was  so  morally  weak 
as  to  need  unswerving  dogma  to  sur- 
vive, and  that,  having  cast  their  aocus- 
tcmed  donna  off,  they  turned  to  com- 
munism as  a  new  Xountaiohead  of  au- 
thority. 

rOML  CTWCISM 


Oliver  Pilat.  in  the  concluding  pages 
of  his  boolc,  points  out  the  final  cynicism 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  trying  to  In- 
ject religious  and  racial  bias  into  the 
trials  of  tlie  atom  spies. 

I  quote  below  several  key  paragraphs 
from  the  :3nal  pages  of  the  Atom  Spies: 

Perhaps  the  most  mischievous  phaM  of 
the  Communist  campaign  in  the  BoMDberg 
caM  consisted  In  trying  to  squeeae  out  some 
racial  and  rellgiou.  advantage  for  the  party. 
The  ntoet  coQS|>lcuoii.  bos  In  the  opening 
article  of  the  National  Guardian  Mrle.  was 
a  quotatiai  that  the  Reichstag  ilre  in  Ger- 
many set  the  stage  for  the  "terror,  the  per- 
MOiUon.  and  attempted  political  and  eoo- 
noMlc  annlhllaUon  of  the  Jewa."  The  front- 
page plctuie  of  the  Rosenbergs  carried  a  ref  • 
•nooe  to  Vranoe's  famous  antl-SemiUc  mili- 
tary ease:  "I.  tbl.  th.  Drcytu.  caM  of  cold- 
war  America?" 

Anybody  familiar  with  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Julius  Rosenberg  luiew  he  had  broken 


his  father's  heart  by  refusing  to  complete 
rabbinical  training,  and  that  he  had  repudi- 
ated his  religion  entirely  when  he  embraced 

«r>mmiint«nr»         •       •       • 

When  the  National  Quardlan  «'«T«p«ign 
culminated  In  the  formation  of  a  National 
Cknunittee  To  Secure  Justice  in  the  Rosen- 
berg Case.  £he  racial  and  rellglcixg  appeal 
deepened.  "It  Is  a  relevant  fact,"  said  an 
appeal  for  members  to  serv.  on  the  com- 
mittee, dated  November  10,  1051,  which  canoe 
to  the  author  of  this  book,  "that  the  alleged 
political  opinions  of  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosen- 
berg were  a  major  element  In  the  case.  Pear 
that  the  Rosenbergs  were  also  victims  of  re- 
ligious bigotry  was  expressed.  Immediately 
following  the  trial,  by  the  leading  Jewish 
press  and  by  other  newspapers  in  this  coun- 
try." 

It  was  not  a  fact  that  the  leading  Jewish 
pre.,  and  other  newspapers  had  blamed  the 
conviction  of  the  RoMnbergs  on  their  re- 
ligion. With  the  exception  of  a  few  ultrare- 
actlonarles,  there  had  been  no  public  mtf^i^ 
of  the  case  for  rabble-roiising  purposes  until 
the  Communist  Party  decided  to  see  what 
propaganda  advantage.  It  could  Mcure. 

Americans  i»-etty  generally  seemed  to  re- 
alise that  If  a  man  brought  up  as  a  Prot- 
estant, a  Catholic,  or  a  Jew  joined  the  Com- 
mxmlst  Party,  be  thereby  cut  loose  from  his 
religious  training.  The  lact  that  one  or  two 
convicted  spies  bore  what  were  called  Jew- 
ish name,  meant  nothing,  any  more  than 
the  conclusion  could  be  drawn  about  Brook- 
lynltes  of  Italian-American  origin  because 
of  the  arrest  of  two  Italian -Americans 
In  Brooklyn  for  passing  counterfeit  910 
bills.     •     •     • 

Whether  the  Communist  wllllngnefl.  to 
arouse  antl-Semltlsm  In  the  guise  of  fighting 
It  in  the  Rosenberg  case  would  get  any- 
where was  doubtful.  •  •  •  Some  Jewish 
Intellectual  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  In- 
flux of  Idealists  Into  the  party  dtiring  Its 
antl-Fascist  phase  in  the  thirties  but  the 
same  intellectuals  had  led  the  ezodtis  when 
the  rigidity,  cruelty,  and  Immorality  of  com- 
munism became  apparent.     •     •     • 

Nobody  could  isolate  any  personal  antl- 
ScnUttem  In  the  Rosenberg  case.  The  chief 
prosecution  wituMses.  as  well  as  the  three 
defendants,  were  Jews.  The  Judge  was  a  Jew. 
The  proMcutor  was  a  son  of  Jewish  Immi- 
grants who  had  settled  in  the  same  de- 
prsMed  Kast  Side  area  which  produced  the 
Rosenberg,  and  the  Oreenglasses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  author  goes  on  to  cite 
a  booklet  Issued  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee To  Secure  Justice  in  the  Rosen- 
berg Case,  and  a  two-page  spread  in  the 
Dally  Worker,  which  not  only  conjured 
up  the  specter  of  anti-Semitism,  but 
managed  also  to  raise  the  ghost  of  sintl- 
Catholldsm.  antl-Negroism,  and  xeno- 
phobia, all  in  one  sweep  of  rhetoric. 

Pilat's  conclusions  are  the  same  as 
mine  or  yours:  Each  man  must  be 
Judged  on  his  own  merits,  and  not  on 
any  external  qualification;  and  I  be- 
lieve with  Pilat  that  the  American  pub- 
lic, with  only  minor  exceptions  in  the 
lunatic  fringe,  a^ees  fully. 

These  quotations  from  the  concluding 
chapter  do  not  begin  to  show  the  fas- 
cination of  the  Atom  Spies  as  a  book.  It 
reads  like  a  novel;  the  charsu^ters  range 
from  the  splder-llke  Arthur  Adams  to 
Helen  Bentley.  the  self-confessed  mis- 
tress of  Jacob  Qolos,  Soviet  spy  chief. 
Humor  is  not  absent,  for  Oliver  Pilat 
has  a  Jovian  detachment  from  his  theme 
which  enables  him  to  laugh  at  his  own 
characters. 

I  recommend  the  Atom  l^ies  highly. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscomiM 
IN  THK  HOD8X  OF  RKPRESXNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  May  15, 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak. 
er,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  timely  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Janesvllle  (Wis. )  Gazette  of  Tues- 
day. April  29.  It  Is  most  difficult  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  understand  how 
there  can  be  a  shortage  of  potatoes  when 
It  seemed  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
Government  was  destroying  them.  The 
editorial  In  question  correctly  points  out 
what  happens  when  the  Government  in- 
terferes with  the  law  of  stipply  and  de- 
mand. The  potato  situation  is  exhibit 
A  in  the  fiasco  of  price  controls: 
Potatoes:  Object  Lissom  in  CoimiOL 

Wisconsin  folks,  who  live  in  one  of  the  big 
pouto-growlng  States  of  tht  Nation,  are 
hunting  for  potatoes  in  the  market.,  and 
are  paying  about  6  cents  per  pound  for  them 
When  They  find  them.  In  Milwaukee,  the 
first  825  tags  of  potatoes  have  arrived  from 
Spain,  an  advance  shipment  on  a  bigger  run 
of  imported  tubers  expected  soon. 

For  many  years  potatoes  fuml.hed  the 
moet  tpectacular  lUustratfon  oS  the  foUy  of 
Oovemment  subsidy.  Now  they  are  serving 
another  and  greater  purpose  In  Ulustrating 
how  Government  Interference,  once  it  is 
started,  can  find  no  stopping  place.  For 
years  consumers  paid  not  only  for  potatoee 
but  also,  through  taxes,  for  encouraging 
farmers  to  produce  excessive  quantities. 

Now  supplies  are  m>  Marce  that  exorbitant 
prices  are  being  charged,  and  southern  Wis- 
consin farmers  are  finding  It  dU&cult  to  lo- 
cate even  seed  potatoes.  Many  in  the  Janes- 
vlUe  area  are  traveUng  from  town  to  town 
in  the  liope  of  finding  wiiat  they  will  need 
to  plant  for  home  use  or  for  small-scale  mar- 
keting. 

Bar  8  yean  potatoes  were  under  a  Federal 
price-support  plan.  In  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment bought  613,000,000  bushels  for 
$542,000,000.  It  was  990.000,000  in  1C49 
alone.  The  potatoes  taken  off  the  market 
were  dumped,  burned,  buried,  or  ^srayed 
with  purple  dye  and  K>ld  at  a  cent  per  100 
pounds  or  less  for  use  as  livestock  feed  or 
fertiliser. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  to  Increase  sup- 
plies year  by  year.  Grower,  studied  scien- 
tific production  procedure,  and,  using  their 
subsidy  money  to  purchase  powerful  ma- 
chinery, ran  production  up  as  high  as  600 
bushels  per  acre.  Eventually  the  public  re- 
action forced  a  reversal  and  CongrM.  banned 
such  subsldle.  in  1950. 

Again  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
stepped  into  the  picture,  warning  farmer, 
that  they  were  on  their  own,  and  that 
cut.  in  production  were  advisable  to  adjust 
to  market  demand.  Growers  responded  In 
a  big  way,  planting  only  l.STS.OOO  acre. — 
half  the  acreage  of  10  years  before.  The 
OovMnment  goal  for  potatoes  was  placed  at 
185,000,000  bushels.  With  the  more-than- 
asked-for  co(^)eratlon  of  gioweis  In  cutting 
acreage,  nature,  too,  took  a  hand.  A  cold, 
wet  summer  cut  production  10,000,000  bush- 
els below  the  goal. 

From  that  time  on  the  story  is  one  of 
prices.  Last  November  potato  prices  hit 
parity — the  Oovemment  figure  of  a  fair  re- 
turn to  the  grower.  The  next  month  It  was 
up  to  105  percent  of  parity.    That  was  the 
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•Ignal  for  the  Office  or  Price  Stabilization  to 
•tep  In  with  an  attempted  price  roll -back. 

How  successful  that  has  been  Is  well 
shown  In  the  New  York  area  where  efforts 
to  catch  black  marketers  have  been  discour- 
aging. There  has  been  misrepresentation  of 
grade  and  the  scramble  for  the  scarce  sup- 
plies has  resulted  In  some  grotesque,  If 
amusing,  situations.  One  potato  grower 
sold  his  supply  at  the  legal  celling  price,  but 
was  said  to  have  received  $200  each  for  some 
chickens  which  were  Included  in  the  deal. 
Generally,  retail  price  ceilings  for  potatoes 
were  heeded,  but  the  difference  was  made 
up  In  extreme  prices  for  other  vegetables 
upon  which  no  ceilings  have  been  fixed. 

The  potato-price  puzzle,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  Is  expected  to  be  self-solTlng. 
Southern  and  California  potatoes  are  begln- 
ing  to  reach  the  market  and  the  day  when 
hold-up  prices  can  be  obtained  probably  Is 
nearlng  an  end.  Buying  resistance  Is  doing 
the  rest.  The  lessons  inherent  in  potatoes, 
however,  should  not  be  lost.  We  have  a 
chance  of  getting  something  for  our  half 
billion  and  more  of  tax  money  used  for  sub- 
sidy and  the  8  to  10  cents  per  pound  we  are 
paying  now  If  we  learn  how  much  Govern- 
ment help  can  co«t  us. 


Rtorf  awutioi  of  tli«  G«TennMBt  of  th« 
District  of  Giliimbia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  L  SITTLER,  JR. 

or  rXMNSTLTANU 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  21.  1952 

Mr.  SITTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  President's  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  5,  which  is  designed  to 
improve  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  submit  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  analysis  of 
that  plan  and  urge  their  ccmiplete  sup- 
port of  it  as  probably  the  most  feasible 
Improvement  presently  possible  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

BxNATi  COMMrrrxB  ow 
OovBtKimfT  Opkkations. 

May  10.  1952. 
Subject:  Reorganlaatlon  Plan  No.  5  of  1952— 
Reorganisation  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Plan  No.  5  of  1953  prorldes  for  the  first 
significant  reorganization  of  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Colximbia  since  the  act  of 
1874.  which  terminated  self-government  in 
the  District  and  established  the  present 
commission  structure. 

■xncMaaT 

In  brief,  plan  No.  5  authortset  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  to  regroup 
the  District's  functions  Into  a  new  organi- 
sation structure,  with  certain  exceptions  as 
hereafter  noted,  in  order  to  clarify  responsl- 
bUlty.  esUblish  clearer  lines  ctf  authority, 
and  consolidate  the  functions  now  performed 
by  almost  100  separate  District  agencies. 
To  accomplish  this,  plan  No.  8  abolishes 
,aoms  96  District  boards,  departments,  com- 
. missions,  and  offices  (for  list  of  abolished 
offices,  see  appendix  A,  attached),  transfers 
their  functions  to  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers as  a  whole,  authorises  the  Board  to 
redelegate  those  functions  to  any  Board 
member,  officer,  employee,  or  agency  of  the 
District,  except  the  courts  thereof,  and 
empowers  the  Board  to  eatablUh  a  new  de- 
partment structure  to  discbarge  the  re- 
grouped functions. 


The  Board,  however,  may  not  redelegate 
to  any  individual  member  of  the  Board  or 
to  any  District  officer,  employee,  or  agency 
the  following  functions:  (1)  Any  regulatory 
functions  vested  in  the  Board  by  Congress 
except  those  pertaining  to  the  administra- 
tion of  or  procedure  before  any  District 
agency;  (2)  the  ftmction  of  approving  any 
contract  in  excess  of  •35,000,  which  con- 
tracts must  have  the  approval  of  the  three- 
member  Board  acting  as  a  whole:  (3)  the 
function  of  appointing  or  removing  the  head 
of  any  District  agency  responsible  directly 
to  the  Board;  and  (4)  the  function  of  ap- 
proving the  annual  budget  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  the  District's  Judicial  agen- 
cies which  are  not  subject  to  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949.  several  other  Important 
District  agencies  are  excluded  from  opera- 
tion of  plan  No.  B.  Principal  among  these 
are  the  National  Guard,  the  Board  of  Library 
Trustees,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Zoning 
Board,  the  Recreation  Board,  and  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

Plan  No.  8  also  authorizes  the  Board  to 
establish  15  executive  positions  without  re- 
gard to  the  numerical  limitations  set  forth 
In  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  for  which  compensation  In  excess  of 
the  rates  established  for  grade  OS-18 
(110,800)  may  be  paid  whenevw  standardi 
of  the  classification  laws  permit.  Other  de- 
tails of  plan  No.  5  are  covered  in  the  sectlon- 
by-sectlon  analysis  which  foUows. 

SSCnOir-BT-SSCTIOM  SNALTSn 

Section  1:  Transfer  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners all  functions  of  95  District  boards, 
departments,  commissions,  and  offices. 

Section  a  (a)  :  Abolishes  the  95  District 
boards,  departments,  commissions,  and  offices 
Usted  in  section  1  at  such  time  as  the  Board 
of  Commlsslonera  specifies  after  effectuation 
of  plan  No.  5  of  1952.  but  Ln  no  event  later 
than  June  30.  1953. 

Section  a  (b)  :  Abolishes  the  ofllce  of  the 
People's  Counsel  established  by  section  3  of 
the  act  of  December  15,  1926  (D.  C.  Code, 
1940  ed..  sec.  43-205). 

Section  a  (c) :  Authorizes  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  make  necessary  provisions 
for  terminating  the  affairs  of  any  office,  de- 
partment, or  agency  abolished  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2. 

Section  3:  Authorizes  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners to  redelegate  the  performance  of 
any  of  its  functions,  including  any  function 
transferred  to  or  otherwise  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  by  plan  No.  5  of 
1953  to  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners or  to  any  other  officer,  employee, 
or  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ex- 
cept the  courts  thereof. 

Section  8  (b) :  Prohibits  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  from  delegating  any  of  the 
following  functions  to  any  Individual  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  or  to  any  other  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agency  of  the  District:  (1)  Any 
regulatory  function  vested  in  the  Board  by 
Congress  except  those  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  or  procedure  before  any  Dis- 
trict agency;  (2)  the  function  of  approving 
any  contract  in  excess  of  $35,000,  which  con- 
tracts must  have  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  as  a  whole;  (3)  the  func- 
tion of  appointing  or  removing  any  District 
agency  head  responsible  directly  to  the 
Board;  or  (4)  the  ftmction  of  approving  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  4:  Authorizes  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners to  establish  a  new  departmental 
structtire  consisting  of  so  many  agencies,  de- 
partments, and  offices  with  such  titles  as  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  shaU  determine 
necessary  to  discharge  the  functions  abol- 
ished by  section  2  and  transferred  to  the 
Commissioners  by  section  1.  Authorises  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  the  new  agenclee.  departntents.  and 
offices  created  in  accordance  with  the  clvU 
service  cUMSlflcation  laws,  and  authorizes  ths 


appointment  of  15  positions  for  which  onm- 
pensatlon  In  excess  of  the  rates  esUbllshed 
for  grade  06-15  ($10,800)  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  numerical  limitations  on 
such  positions  set  forth  in  section  605  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

Section  4  (b) :  EsUbllshed  two  new  offloes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  have  the  titles, 
respectively,  of  "Chief  of  Police'  and  "Fire 
Chief."  Each  officer  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  at  compensation 
to  be  determined  by  the  Board  at  a  rate  nol 
m  excess  of  $12,000  per  annum. 

Section  8:  Authorises  the  Board  of  Con- 
missioners  to  transfer  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  funds  between  District  agencies 
or  between  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
District  agencies  as  the  Board  determines 
necessary  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
plan  No.  8  of  1952. 

DxrxcTs  or  njiif  mo.  s  or  lesfl 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
broad  grant  of  authority  given  the  District 
Conunlaslonera  by  plan  No.  6.  The  plan  ts 
more  ot  a  carte  bU.nche  delegation  of  power, 
with  certain  afore-mentioned  exceptions, 
than  a  comprehensive  reorganisation  plan 
t>ased  uix>n  accepted  municipal  organisa- 
tion principles.  This  "blank  check"  to  the 
Commissioners,  except  for  the  exclxulon  of 
certain  functions,  leaves  future  reorganisa- 
tion entirely  at  the  Commissioners'  dlscie- 
Uon. 

Another  objeetlon  of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance is  that  plan  No.  8  perpetuates  the 
present  commission  form  of  government  m 
the  District.  This  form  of  government  has 
been  repeatedly  condemned  by  a  series  of 
extensive  authoritative  reports  over  the  last 
35  years  which  unanimously  described  the 
present  commission  form  of  government  as 
defective,  outdated,  and  discredited. 

In  1929  the  Brookings  Institution  in  a  fuU- 
length  report  described  the  defecU  of  the 
present  system  and  recommended  abolition 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  creation 
of  a  council-manager  system.  In  1937,  the 
Jacobs  report  stated  that  "the  commission 
form  of  municipal  organlxatloa  •  •  • 
has  been  eclipsed  In  the  last  30  years  by 
the  more  effective  managerial  type  of  gov- 
ernment. During  the  last  60  years,  however, 
the  form  of  the  District  Government  has 
undergone  no  material  changes  •  •  •. 
The  present  departmental  organisation  and 
administrative  and  flscal  procedures  in  the 
highest  standards  of  service  and  economy." 
In  1939  the  Oriffenbagen  report  described 
the  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  of  the  exist- 
ing organization  of  the  government  of  the 
District.  It  is  said  that  the  present  Board 
of  Conmiissloners  is  not  unlike  a  dty  com- 
mission under  the  outdated  and  rather 
generaUy  discredited  commission  form  of  city 
government."  And  in  1948  the  Auchincloas 
report  again  described  the  defects  of  the 
present  form  of  District  government  and 
stated  that  the  present  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be 
abolished. 

Aside  from  the  splintering  of  the  District 
government  into  three  divisions  under  as 
many  commissioners,  as  has  been  the  tend- 
ency in  the  past,  the  fusion  of  execuUve 
authority,  ordinance-making  powers,  and 
administrative  responsibility  in  an  appoint- 
ed three- member  board  violates  not  only 
the  constitutional  principle  of  separation  of 
powers,  but  also  generally  accepted  prlnclplae 
of  good  government  organisation,  manage- 
ment, and  practices. 

Of  particular  concern  to  authorities  on 
government  management  is  the  failure  at 
plan  No.  6  to  provide  an  administrative  offi- 
cer to  relieve  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
who  sre  vested  with  executive.  leglslatlvs 
and  regulatory  powers,  from  the  heavy,  time- 
consuming  burden  of  admlnlstratlTe  reepon- 
slblUty  for  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  the 
Dlstrlct'i  extremely  complicated  aflaln. 
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A  proponed  rsorgantaatkm  plan,  drafted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  m- 
corporated  the  aui|ar  rsootnmendatlons  of 
the  four  authoritative  management  reports 
made  over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  on 
the  District  of  Oolumbls  government  and 
which  would  have  eliminated  the  fundamen- 
tal weaknesses  Inherent  in  the  present  Dis- 
trict government  was  rejected  by  PreslJent 
Truman  In  preference  to  the  District  Com- 
missioners' recommendations,  which  are  m- 
ecjrporatsd  In  plan  Mo.  6  of  1961. 

oacaivxBATioir  or  mx  oovsaimnrT  or 
or  coLinasu 


ooviamciifT  of 

or  COLUMMIA 


THs  msnicT 


The  IMstrlct  of  Columbia  has  one  of  tbs 
most  compllested  local  government  organiza- 
ttcn  structures  In  the  Nation. 

The  governing  body  In  the  eztstlng- gov- 
ernment is  the  Board  of  Conunlsstoners 
which  consists  of  two  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  an  oSlcer  detaUed 
from  the  United  States  Corps  of  engineers. 

Beneath  this  top  layer  of  snthorlty  Is  a 
confusing  mass  of  approximately  100  asp- 
arats  agendas,  departments  and  olBeae — 
come  of  thetn  independent,  some  of  them 
policy-making,  and  many  of  them  dupll- 
mtua  1 1  lulttof  In  a  chaotic  municipal 
■liailture  probably  unparalleled  m  American 
government. 

The  Dtetrlet  govcmmenS  at  preeent  y%mm 
one-third  more  than  the  total  number  of 
agencies  In  ^he  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lncludii\g  the  temporary 
emergency  agencies. 

Tile  Board  of  Oommtsaloners  ts  both  the 
local  poMcy-msklng  body  and  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive agency  of  the  District  government. 
WMle  Hmlted.  Its  policy-making  antborlty 

Is  Eubstantlal  and  Includes  power  to  promul- 
gate resulstlons  comparable  to  ctty-councll 
ordtaances.  Its  executive  power  Is  vested  by 
Congress  In  the  Bsard.  but  is  abridged  ta 
many  instances  by  subsequent  statutory  au- 
thority to  various  District  sgencles. 

The  Beard  supervises  preparation  of  the 
District  budget,  wtiich  amounted  to  $144.- 
459.557  for  fiscal  1952.  including  an  $11.400.- 
009  appropriation  by  the  Congress;  is  reqwn- 
slble  for  the  supervision  of  District  agen- 
cies to  the  extent  that  they  report  to  any 
higher  authority  in  the  District;  appoints  the 
heads  and  some  of  the  subordinate  personnel 
of  most  District  agencies:  and  passes  upon  a 
great  variety  at  admlntstraUve  matters  rang- 
ing from  approval  of  contracts  for  public 
works  projects  to  authorization  of  the  re- 
tirement of  individual  District  employsea. 

A!  though  legal  responalbUlty  is  vested  in 
the  Beard  of  Commissioners  as  a  body,  in 
the  past  the  Board  has  tradlttonally  divided 
the  District's  agencies  among  its  members; 
for  example,  one  Commissioner  supervising 
the  Fire  Department.  Police  Department,  the 
District's  financial  agencies  and  other  units; 
another  the  Health  Department,  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  the  public  schools,  etc.; 
and  the  Engineer  Oommlasioner.  zoning,  pub- 
lic worlcs,  public  utilities,  highways,  etc. 
Such  a  practice  has  resulted  in  a  tendency 
to  divide  the  District  into  three  parts,  with 
sdmlnlstratlvs  authority  clearly  delineated 
in  each. 

Such  a  dleorganlzsd  arrangement  is  hard- 
ly conducive  to  efllcient  administration  of 
the  District's  affairs.  The  commingling  of 
policy-making  with  day-to-day  administra- 
tion, the  mushroom  growth  of  approximate- 
ly 103  sutxirdlnate  agencies  to  administer 
the  DUtrlet's  affairs,  plus  the  traditiooal 
separation  of  administrative  responsibility 
smong  the  Commlasloners  has  created  an 
incredibly  cximbersome,  complicated,  and 
confused  scheme  of  government. 

(For  a  stimmary  of  major  defects  in  the 
District  of  Columbia's  complicated  orfanl- 
satlon,  see  appendix  B,  attached.) 


Tlis  present  oommisslon  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  Its  origins  in 
the  act  of  1874  which  abolished  self-gov- 
srnment  for  the  District  and  established  a 
temporary  appointive  commission  of  three 
dtizetis. 

Four  years  later,  by  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  11.  1878,  that  temporary  ar- 
rangement  was  made  permanent,  with  an 
officer  detailed  from  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers  replacing  one  of  the  three  cltl- 
■en  members  of  the  Board.  Since  that  date, 
despite  tremendous  growth  in  functions,  re- 
sponsibfliUes  and  population,  the  District's 
complex  affairs  liave  t>een  governed  under 
this  charter  adopted  aUnust  73  years  ago. 

The  act  of  1874  whioh  created  the  tem- 
porary commission  failed  to  provide  the  right 
of  local  suffrage  which  District  residents  had 
exercised  for  three-quarters  cf  a  century,  nor 
did  the  act  of  1878  make  provision  for  tlie 
franchise.  The  District,  therefore,  has  been 
without  local  self-government  since  1874. 

(For  an  earlier  history  of  the  government 
of  the  Dtstrlet  of  Columbia  since  1793  when 
Oooeress  ortglnaliy  estabilsl>ed  the  District, 
see  appendix  C.) 

TRB  OTCCnvx  DATE  OT  PLAN   MO.  I 

Plan  Mo.  S  of  1932  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Presld=i:t  on  M&y  1.  1952. 
under  the  authority  of  tlie  Reorganization 
Act  Of  IMS.  Under  the  provisions  of  that 
set.  the  plan  shall  take  effect  upon  the  ez- 
pirstlon  of  the  first  period  of  00  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
following  tSie  date  upon  which  the  plan  was 
submitted ,  unless  by  afllnr.atlve  vote  by  a 
malority  of  the  authorized  membsrchip  of 
either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  a  reso- 
lution at  disapproval  Is  prised.  The  plan 
will  therefore  become  effective  at  midnight. 
Jxme  SO,  1952,  unless  disapproved  by  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

lIiLcs  Ecmx.  Jr.. 
Pro/esekmol  Stag  Member. 

Approved: 

Waltzx  L.  Reynolds, 

Staff  Director. 

(Kois.— Bearings  on  this  plan  wUl  l>e  held 
starting  Thursday  morning,  May  15.  1952,  at 
10  a.  m..  in  room  357,  Senate  Office  Building. 
A  number  of  additional  witnesses  have  re- 
qfuested  to  be  heard  and  hearings  will  be 
continued  at  ecnae  future  date  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  committee.) 

ArrrNDix  A 

Ust  of  a^enclee  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia govcrn^nent  WMch  would  be  abolished 
by  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  5  of  1953. 

Aleobolle  Beverage  Oontrol  Board,  Ana- 
tomical Board. 

B^ard  of  Aeeountancy;  Board  of  Assistant 
Aseesrors;  Board  of  Barber  Examiners  for  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Board  for  the  Con- 
demnation of  Dangerous  and  Dnsaie  Build- 
ings; Board  for  the  Condemnation  of  In- 
sanitary Buildings  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; Board  of  Dental  Examiners;  Board 
of  Bqtialintlon  and  Review;  Board  of  Ex- 
amtners  and  Registrars  of  Architects:  Board 
of  Examiners  of  Steam  and  Other  Operating 
Knglaeers;  Board  of  Examiners  of  Veteriiuu-y 
Medicine:  Board  of  Optometry;  Board  <a 
Parole:  Board  of  Pharmacy:  Board  of  Podi- 
atry Examiners;  Board  of  Police  and  Fire 
Surgeons;  Board  of  Public  Welfare;  Board  of 
Revocation  and  Review  of  HacJcers  Identifi- 
cation Cards;  Board  of  Revocation.  Suspen- 
sion, and  Restoration  of  Operators'  Permits; 
Board  of  Special  Appeals;  Board  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals; Bridge  Division;  Budget  Ofllce;  BuUd- 
ing  Inspection  Division. 

Central  Oarage  and  Shops,  Central  Permit 
Bureau,  Commission  on  Licensure  to  Prac- 
tice the  Healing  Art  In  the  DIstrlet  of  Colum- 


bia, Committee  on  Special  Assessment  Ap- 
peals, Construction  Division. 

Department  of  Construction,  Department 
of  Corrections,  Department  of  Highways,  De- 
partment of  Inspections,  Department  of 
Insurance,  Department  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering. DeiMUtment  of  Vehicles  and  Traffic. 
Department  of  Weights,  Measures,  aiKl 
Markets,  Disbmvlng  Office,  District  Boxing 
Commission,  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Cosmetology,  District  of  Colxmibia  Board 
of  Registration  for  Professional  Engi- 
neers, District  of  Columbia  Educational 
Agency  for  Surpltis  Property.  District  of  Co- 
Itimbia  Pound,  District  of  Columbia  Repair 
Shop,  District  Personne!  Board,  District  Un- 
employment Compensation  Board,  Division 
of  Printing  and  Publications. 

Electrical  Division.  Electrical  Examining 
Board,  Electrical  Inspection  Division,  Ele- 
vator Inspection  Division,  Executive  Ofllce  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dlrtrlct 
of  Columbia. 

Fire  Department.  Fire  Safety  Dlvteloa,  Fire 
Trial  Board. 

Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital.  Olenn  Oala 
Sanatorium. 

Health  Department. 

Ijicense  Bureau. 

Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Mlnt- 
mum-Wage  and  Industrial  Saftey  Board. 
Motlon-P;cture  Operators'  Bxamlnmg  Beard. 
Motor  Vehicle  Parkliig  Agency,  Municipal 
Architect. 

Nurses'  KsadUning  Board. 

Office  of  the  Administrator  of  Rent  Con- 
trol. Office  of  the  Assessor.  Offl:«  of  the  Audi- 
tor, Office  of  the  Chief  Clerk.  Public  Works. 
Ofllce  of  OvU  Defense,  Office  of  the  Collector 
Of  Taxes,  Ofllce  rf  the  Coroner,  Office  of  the 
Corporation  Counsel.  OOoe  of  the  Secretary 
to  tlie  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  OIBce  of  the  Surveyor,  Office  of 
the  Water  Registrar. 

Plumbing  Board,  Plumbing  Inspection  £H- 
vlEion.  Poltce  anj  Ptremea's  Betiring  and 
Relief  Board,  Police  Trial  Board.  Purchaaing 
Office. 

Heal  Estate  Commission,  Registrar  of  Titles 
and  Tags. 

SanitaUon  Division.  Sewage  Treatment 
Plant.  83wer  ."Jlvisiou,  Smoke  and  Boiler  In- 
spection Division,  Street  Division,  Superin- 
tendent of  District  Buildings. 

Tiees  and  Parking  Division,  TutMrcukwIs 
BospitaL 

Undertalcers'  Examining  Ocxnoiittee. 
Veterans'  Service  Center. 
Water  Division. 

An*utDix  B 

Majob  DcrccTB  n»  the  OacAinEAnoif  or  ths 

DisnicT  or  CoLvacsia  aovnancnrr 

1.  There  are  far  too  many  separate  agencies 
for  efltoient  administration. 

The  existing  maze  of  aome  100  agencies  is 
one-third  more  than  the  number  of  agencies 
in  the  entire  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
government.  Including  the  temporary  emer- 
gency agencies.  No  executive  can  effectively 
supervise  the  number  of  agencies  that  are 
supposed  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. 

2.  Lines  of  authority  and  responsibility 
are  confxised,  uncertain,  and  sometimes  non- 
existent; some  agencies  are  largely  autcno- 
motn.  and  some  are  wholly  uncontrolle:!. 
and  many  duplicate  others. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  heads  the 
District  government  and  is  responsible  for 
Its  administration,  but  In  reality  It  lacks 
the  necessary  authority  to  exercise  effEctlve 
BupervlBlon  over  many  District  agencies  A 
considerable  number  of  agencies  have  sub- 
stantial policy-making  authority  indepen- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Oommtsaloners — In  seme 
cases  including  power  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions on  the  general  puMlc.  lliough  the 
executive  power  is  vested  In  the  Board,  tha 
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actual  extent  of  Its  autlUHlty  la  often  so  un- 
certain as  to  preclude  effective  supervision 
over  many  agencies.  For  some  it  conalsta 
mainly  of  the  power  to  renew  and  revise 
budget  estimates,  bui  for  a  considerable 
number  even  budgetary  control  Is  lacking. 
since  tbe  agencies  are  financed  from  fees 
which  are  available  for  their  expenditure 
without  appropriation.  Furthermore,  the 
very  multiplicity  of  agencies  Impairs  execu- 
tive control,  obscures  responsibility,  and  con- 
fuses the  Congress,  the  community  and  the 
District  employees  themselves  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  District  affairs.  This  condition  Is  ag- 
grsTsted  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the 
aganelea  of  the  District  government  are 
beaded  by  boards  or  commissions,  which 
under  almost  any  arrangement  tend  to  divide 
responsibility  and  complicate  supervision. 
Among  these  are  some  of  the  most  Important 
agencies  of  the  District  government  In  terms 
of  expenditures  and  the  Impact  oS  their  pro- 
grams on  the  community. 

3.  In  several  areas  related  programs  are 
scattered  among  a  considerable  array  of 
separate  agencies. 

The  fiscal  functions  of  the  District  govern- 
ment are  divided  among  five  agencies — the 
Auditor,  Assessor,  Collector  of  Taxes,  Disburs- 
ing cfflcer,  and  Budget  officer — whereas.  In 
other  cities,  most  of  these  activities  are 
normally  administered  by  a  single  depart- 
ment of  finance.  Engineering  and  public 
works  activities  are  divided  among  eight  dif- 
ferent departments  and  agencies — the  De- 
partment of  Highways,  Department  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering.  Department  of  Construe- 
tion.  Department  of  Inspection,  Siirveyor. 
Water  Registrar,  Central  Permit  Bureau,  and 
Chief  Clerk,  Public  Works— together  with 
part  of  a  ninth  agency,  the  Department  of 
Vehicles  and  Traffic.  Activities  relating  to 
employment  In  private  Industry  are  scattered 
among  five  agencies,  and  the  field  of  business 
regulation  Is  broken  up  among  a  long  list 
Of  boards,  commlsalons,  and  other  agencies. 

4.  The  District  lacks  a  chief  executive  of- 
ficer— ^the  first  essential  of  efficient  admin- 
istration. 

The  necessity  of  a  chief  executive  officer 
is  a  basic  principle  of  organization,  both  In 
government  and  In  business.  The  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
is  no  adequate  substitute  for  such  a  chief 
executive.  Not  only  are  boards  and  com- 
missions cumbersome  as  executive  agen- 
cies, but  in  thla  case  the  Board  has  nor- 
mally left  administrative  supervision  largely 
to  its  Individual  members  for  assigned  groups 
of  agencies.  However,  three  Commissioners 
Individually  acting  as  executives  for  three 
segments  of  the  government  do  not  In  prac- 
tice add  up  to  a  single  executive  head  for 
the  government  of  the  District.  Charac- 
teristically, the  Commissioners  have  tended 
to  become  preoccupied  with  the  affairs  of 
their  particular  agencies  and  to  give  inade- 
quate attention  to  the  rest  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  tends  to  break  the  District 
government  Into  three  parts  and  to  pro- 
duce a  three-headed  organization. 

5.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  combines 
both  policy-making  and  policy-executing 
functions. 

Policy-making  requires  the  deliberation 
upon  and  the  bringing  together  of  varying 
viewpoints  and  Interests.  In  a  large  city 
that  calls  for  a  body  of  several  members, 
freed  from  administrative  detail,  who  can 
Tiew  the  problems  of  government  as  a  whole 
instead  of  being  preoccupied  with  any  sin- 
gle segment  or  with  administrative  detail. 
On  the  other  hand,  administration  calls  for 
a  single  executive  who  not  only  can  glva 
direction  to  but  who  can  be  held  clearly  re- 
sponsible for  the  efficient,  economical  ad- 
ministration of  local  governmental  activi- 
ties. The  latter  administrative  responal- 
bUlty    involves    detaUed    day-to-day    trans-. 


actions  which  Interfere  with  adequate  at- 
tention to  tbe  broader  i>ollcy-maklng  prob- 
lems. This  is  the  fundamental  dilemma  of 
the  commission  form  of  local  gOTemment  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

e.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  Is  too  small 
to  be  an  adequate  local  policy-making  body. 

A  body  of  three  persons,  only  two  of  whom 
are  selected  from  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. Is  altogether  too  small  for  the  de- 
termination of  local  governmental  policies, 
programs  and  regulations  in  a  Jurisdiction  of 
over  800,000  people.  It  Is  certainly  not  real- 
istic to  believe  that  such  a  board  can  provide 
the  diversity  of  experience  or  give  the  proper 
attention  to  supervision  of  the  multiplicity 
of  local  affairs  In  a  community  of  thla  size. 
In  no  other  city  of  comparable  size  In  this 
coimtry  is  the  governing  body  composed  of 
less  than  eight  members,  all  of  whom  are 
local  cltlaens. 

AVRMUU  C 
HiSTOBT  or  THX  QOVMMMMXin  OF  TH«  DlSTKICT 

or  Columbia 
Article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  gives  Congress  the  power 
"To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  District  (not  exceeding 
10  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States." 

In  accordance  with  this  provision.  Con- 
gress on  July  18,  1790  (1  Stat.  130;  4  U.  S.  C. 
6),  and  on  March  3.  1791,  passed  acU  esUb- 
llshlng  the  District  of  ColumbU. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  ceded  land  for  the 
territory.  When  the  seat  of  Government 
was  permanently  established  In  1800,  both 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  In- 
corporated by  Virginia,  and  the  corporaUon 
of  the  city  of  Georgetown,  Incorporated  by 
Maryland,  were  Included.  In  1846  Congress 
gave  back  to  Virginia  its  portion,  retaining 
the  Maryland  portion  which  covers  approxi- 
mately 70  square  miles.  Until  1846.  when 
Virginia's  portion,  Alexandria  City  and 
county  was  retiuned.  the  District  included 
the  corporation  of  Washington,  the  oorponi- 
tlon  of  Alexandria,  the  Corporation  of 
Georgetown,  and  the  counties  of  Washing- 
ton and  Alexandria. 

In  1802  the  first  govenunent  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  consisted  of  a  mayor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  city  council  elected  by  the  res- 
idents. The  city  council  was  given  the  right 
in  1812  to  elect  the  mayor  of  Washington, 
and  In  1820  the  election  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  In  1871.  however.  Con- 
gress acted  to  abolish  the  corporations  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  and  the  levy 
coiu-t  of  Washington  County  In  favor  of  a 
territorial  form  of  government. 

The  new  form  of  administration  was  com- 
posed of  a  governor,  a  board  of  public  works, 
and  a  legislative  assembly  consisting  of  a 
council  and  a  house  of  delegates.  Also  at 
that  time,  and  until  March  4,  1875,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Col\mabla  was  represented  in  the 
lower  Hoiiae  of  Congress  by  a  delegate.  The 
governor  and  the  members  of  the  board  of 
public  works  and  of  tbe  council  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  22 
members  of  the  house  of  delegates  and  the 
Delegate  to  Congress  were  elected  by  the 
people. 

After  June  20.  1874,  a  change  was  made 
and  the  District  was  governed  by  three  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  President. 
This  temporary  form  of  government  lasted 
untU  JiUy  1.  1878.  when  the  permanent  com- 
mission government  was  established.  The 
act  of  Congress  of  June  11.  1878  (20  Stat. 
102),  creating  present  District  government, 
makes  no  provision  for  the  franchlae. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaSACRUSRTt 

IM  THX  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENT ATIVS8 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1952 

Ur.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 

the  following  editorial  from  the  Daily 

Evening  Item.  Lynn,  Mass.,  May  20. 1952: 

How  To  Combat  CoMxtmisx 

It  seems  to  vm  that  Archbishop  Gushing 
dlstUled  the  problem  of  combating  com- 
munism down  to  lu  essentials  when  he  told 
an  audience  at  the  New  Ocean  Houae  In 
Swampecott  Sunday  night  that  tbe  only  hope 
in  a  changing  world  Is  the  word  of  God. 

"The  Communists."  be  said,  "take  what 
they  read  In  the  books  written  by  their  lead- 
ers— and  they  live  it.  Tou  need  another 
way  of  life  to  counteract  theln."  That  other 
way.  In  his  view.  Is  the  way  of  Christ. 

Tbe  Communist  leaders  realise  better  than 
anyone  else  that  love  and  worship  of  a  divine 
being  Is  Inherent  in  the  him:ian  soul.  They 
seek  to  substitute  the  state  and  their  own 
mortal  leaders  for  a  divine  leader.  If  they 
were  right,  then  Christianity  would  be  wrong. 
Two  such  opposing  concepts  of  man's  dee- 
tiny  cannot  coexist  indefinitely.  That  la 
why  the  Reds  are  so  brutal  and  relentless  In 
their  treatment  of  missionaries — of  what- 
ever Christian  faith.  That  Is  why  they  have 
closed  churches.  Imprisoned  priests,  min- 
isters, and  nuns  and  done  everything  possible 
to  stamp  out  religion. 

The  job  of  Christians,  as  His  Excellency 
points  out,  is  to  train  more  mlaslonarlea.  to 
get  the  story  of  Christianity  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  and  the  bamboo  curtain.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  effective,  enduring  ways  of 
fighting  communism. 


Tkt  Steel  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  SITTLER,  JR. 

OF  PCNNSTI.VANU 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Thursday.  May  22.  1952 
Mr.  SITTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  tn 
Greene  County,  Pa.,  where  Waynesburg 
Is  the  county  seat,  there  is  a  fine  local 
newspaper  called  the  Democrat  Mes- 
senger. The  editor  of  that  paper  Mr. 
Floyd  H.  Miller,  is  quite  close  to  the  steel 
situation  for  the  largest  coal  mine  in 
the  world  is  located  at  Robena  in  Oreene 
County,  and  all  along  the  Monongahela 
River  are  the  coal  mines  that  produce 
the  coal  for  the  steel  industry  further 
down  the  Monongahela.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Miller's  Interest  in  the  steel  strike  is  vital 
and  earnest.  I  think  his  comments  are 
such  as  to  warrant  publication  In  the 
CoHGKBSiONAL  Rkcord  as  a  straightfor- 
ward expression  of  an  honest  man's 
opinion  of  a  very  unhappy  labor  titua- 
tion  that  both  of  us  believe  could  and 
should  have  been  avoided: 
CIO's  9rxxL  Stxikx  Is  Dismax,  BTraooocr 
or  Courr's  RxruKO 

With  the  certainty  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  soon  t>e  speaking  on  the  constitution- 
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•iity  of  President  lYinnan's  setsure  of  the 
steel  Industry,  It  la  premature  to  discuss  in 
all  Ita  aspects  Federal  Judge  Plnel  nillng 
that  the  move  was  illegal. 

But  Pine  surely  deserves  oommendatlon 
for  having  the  courage  to  assert  his  coorie- 
tlons  at  a  moment  when  he  was  under  the 
greatest  of  preesuree.  The  act  alone  la 
healthy  as  a  restatement  of  the  Important 
and  Independent  role  the  Judiciary  has  in 
marking  out  the  bounds  of  Federal  power. 

Pine  concluded  quite  simply  that  there 
was  nothing  explicit  in  the  Constitution  giv- 
ing the  President  power  to  seise  the  steel 
mills,  nor  waa  there  any  language  which 
by  a  reasonable  interpretation  could  be 
stretched  to  cover  such  action. 

In  other  worda,  he  spoke  In  flat  contra- 
diction to  the  Government's  lawyers  who 
contended  In  effect  that  the  President's  au- 
thority in  time  of  emergency  la  practically 
Without   legal   limit. 

Bearing  in  mind  tbe  risks  of  limiting  ex- 
ecutive authority  in  time  of  general  war  or 
perhaps  even  in  a  state  of  near-war.  the 
Supreme  Court  may  not  support  Pine.  But 
Whether  it  does  or  not,  the  Judge's  decision 
will  stand  out  bravely  against  the  all-to-gUb 
notion  that  the  President's  powers  are  what 
he  thinks  they  should  be. 

Pine  stated  a  fundamental  of  American 
life  when  he  declared  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive la  accountable  to  law  no  lees  than  any 
other  Anierlcan. 

One  of  the  dlamal  byproducts  of  the  de- 
cision was  the  action  of  PhlUp  Murray,  CIO 
president,  in  promptly  ordering  a  steel  strike. 
He  must  have  foreseen  that  an  appeals  court 
might  well  stay  the  effect  of  Pine's  ruling  un- 
til the  Supreme  Court  had  reviewed  the  case. 

Tet  he  plunged  the  Nation  into  a  crippling 
ahut-down  with  hardly  a  moment's  delay. 

It  la  not  intended  to  imply  that  Murray 
lias  no  fair  issue  In  the  steel  dispute.  In- 
deed, the  question  of  where  the  truth  and 
tbe  wise  course  lay  in  this  matter  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  determine. 

Neither  tbe  Government  nor  the  parties 
to  the  controversy  have  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem in  a  proper  manner.  There  has  been  too 
much  prejudging,  too  little  real  digging  for 
facta,  too  little  genuinely  wlUlng  bargaining 
effort. 

Certain  It  la  that  wage  contract  In  steel  has 
effects  far  beyond  that  single  Industry  and 
hence  Is  a  matter  of  general  concern. 

But  It  Is  no  less  sure  that  the  whole  prog- 
ress of  collective  bargaining  procedures  will 
be  utterly  wiped  out  tinless  both  parties  to 
such  a  dispute  now  and  henceforth  can  sit 
down  around  a  table  and  make  a  really  ear- 
nest try  at  finding  a  solution. 

Murray  ahoulJ  forget  his  strike  and  both 
union  officials  and  management  should  get 
back  to  the  business  which  Is  primarily 
theirs — setting  the  terms  of  work  In  the  steel 
Industry.  And  they  should  do  this  regardless 
of  what  the  Supreme  Court  says  about  the 
President's  power  to  selae  or  not  to  seise. 


DaBf  eri  of  Socialistic  Dodrue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

j  OF  FsmrsTLVaina 

nC  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  22. 1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
Wednesday.  May  21.  1952.  to  tbe  Prop- 

XCVm— App.- 


erty  Owners'  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  great  dangers  we  face  in  Amer- 
ica today  is  the  socialistic  doctrine  that  se- 
curity, stability,  and  prosperity  can  be  pro- 
duced by  action  of  the  Government. 

That  false,  deceptive,  and  destructive 
phlloeophy  has  caused  the  downfall  of  many 
great  nationa.  It  can  destroy  the  United 
States. 

The  record  ctf  history  proves  that  when 
government  promises  to  do  things  for  the 
people  It  enlarges  its  power  to  do  tilings  to 
the  people. 

Human  rights  have  been  destroyed  when 
government  pretended  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  by  exercising  unrestrained 
power  to  regulate,  restrict,  and  regiment 
their  Uvea. 

Wherever  self-reliance.  Initiative,  and  per- 
sonal responslbUlty  were  abandoned  for  the 
glamorous  promise  of  security  from  govern- 
ment the  result  has  always  been  enslavement 
to  the  government. 

To  preserve  freedom  of  the  individual  we 
need  less  control  by  the  Government  and 
more  control  that  will  keep  the  power  of  the 
Government  within  the  limits  establlafaed  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  adoption  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, 175  years  ago,  was  the  great  turxilng 
point  in  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind 
had  a  system  of  government  been  established 
on  the  principle  that  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  hairiness  are  Inalienable  rights, 
bestowed  by  Almighty  God  upon  all  the 
people  of  the  earth. 

The  Constitution  Is  the  great  bulwark  of 
human  rights  in  which  the  American  people 
have  placed  full  faith  and  confidence.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  clearly  and  specifically  defines 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  be  protected  by 
law  against  oppression  by  government. 

It  spells  out  the  elements  of  freedom  of 
the  Indlvldxial — freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press,  freedom  of 
assembly. 

It  protects  those  sacred  human  rights  but 
With  equal  emphasis  It  protects  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  right  to  own  property. 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  upheld  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of 
his  hard  work,  initiative,  sacrifice,  and  per- 
sistence. 

They  wrote  Into  the  Constitution  the  pro- 
vision that  denies  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deprive  any  citizen  of  life,  liberty* 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

And  they  set  forth,  clearly  and  conclu- 
alvely,  that  "all  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution  are  re- 
served to  the  States  or  to  the  people." 

Not  to  the  President,  not  to  any  executive 
or  administrative  agency,  not  to  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  but  to  the  States  or  the 
people. 

Under  our  form  of  government  the  people 
are  the  source  of  all  authority.  They  are 
the  masters  of  the  Government.  They  are 
subject  to  no  sovereign  power  except  that 
granted  by  the  Constitution  and  expressed 
In  laws  enacted  by  their  elected  representa- 
tlvea. 

The  fotmding  fathers  recognized  the  dan- 
gers of  a  big,  powerful  central  government. 
Their  objective  was  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  where  men  cotild  work  out  their 
own  destiny  without  Interference  from  the 
Government  so  long  as  they  respected  the 
rights  of  their  neighbors. 

They  planned  a  government  that  would 
guarantee  equality  of  opportunity  for  every- 
one to  aehleve  success  through  his  own  ef- 
torts  and  aoeordlng  to  lUa  own  abUity. 


Under  that  system  men  were  free  to  work, 
to  save,  to  invest,  to  start  new  enterprises* 
and  to  give  employment  to  others. 

That  system  gave  encouragement  and  In- 
centive for  Industry,  thrift,  self-rellanc*. 
courage,  and  personal  responalbUlty. 

Fteedom  of  the  individual,  supported  by 
faith  In  our  country  and  faith  in  God.  was 
the  driving  force  that  spiured  Americana 
on  to  great  heights  of  material  and  spiritual 
achievement. 

All  of  theee  fimdamentals  of  otu*  greatness 
as  a  nation  are  endangered  by  the  advance 
of  socialistic  prop>osal8,  even  though  they  are 
labeled  liberal  or  progressive. 

They  are  endangered  when  the  executive 
department  of  Government  claims  and  as- 
sumes powers  beyond  all  constitutional  au« 
thorlty. 

They  are  endangered  when  the  basic  law 
of  the  land  is  twisted  and  warped  to  serve 
selfish  political  purposes. 

They  are  endangered  when  the  Govem« 
m3nt  enters  Into  direct  competition  with 
private  enterprise  and  assumes  power  to  con- 
trol Industry,  business,  and  agriculture  by 
Executive  directive. 

They  are  encangered  by  excessive  taxation, 
a  crushing  national  debt  and  fiscal  polldea 
that  depreciate  tbe  value  of  the  dollar. 

We  must  fight  against  theee  dangers.  The 
survival  of  America  as  a  land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  depends  upon  the  outcome  at 
tbe  contest  between  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  socialism. 

Tour  organlzaiton  has  taken  a  plaee  In 
the  front  line  of  this  battle.  Tou  are  fight- 
ing for  the  protection  of  the  American  home. 
Tou  are  fighting  for  the  protection  of  your 
rights  as  Americans.  When  property  rights 
are  disregarded  human  rights  disappear. 

Oiir  Government  was  Instituted  to  safe* 
guard  those  rights,  not  to  destroy  them. 

To  defend  the  American  way  of  life  ww 
mtist  defeat  every  attempt  to  fasten  upon 
us  any  form  of  socialism. 

We  must  be  on  guard  constantly  against 
the  spread  of  communism  In  our  Govern- 
ment, our  schools,  labor  unions,  and  aU  other 
organizations. 

One  of  the  stron^t  defensive  factors 
against  communism  is  home  ownership. 

The  real  American  home  is  a  stronghold 
of  good  citizenship,  clean  living,  and  devo- 
tion to  God  and  to  the  ideals  of  our  coimtry. 

Communism  cannot  attack  there  with  any 
hope  of  success. 

Communism  cannot  take  root  where  coura- 
geous. God-fearing  Americans  stand  ready  to 
defend  their  homes  and  their  freedom 
against  Its  polsonotu  teachings. 


Govemmoit  Workers:  A  Dowe  Fables 
aad  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  vnonfi* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  22. 1952 

Mr.  KILGORE.    Mr.  President,  ma- 
ligning Federal  workers  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  occupation  these  days  among ' 
Irresponsible  critics  of  the  Democratic 
administration. 

The  best  answer  to  misstatements  of 
that  sort  is  a  straightforward  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  on  Qovemment  employ- 
ment. 

I  have,  therefore,  had  compflfld  a 
statement  entitled  "Government  Woric- 
ers:  A  Dozen  Fables  and  Pacts.**  whlc^ 
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X  commend  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  of  all  others  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
moas  ccDsent  to  have  this  statement  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  RaootD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoib.  as  foUows: 


GOVSUflCXNT  W( 


A 
Pacib 


Dooar  ¥i 


AMD 


1.  ntUe:  QovemiiMnt  workan  loaf  all  th« 
ttane. 

Pact:  The  New  York  Tlntes  calls  Oorem- 
mtmX  employeM,  save  for  a  aanpwrative  few, 
"A  loyal,  hard-working,  and  conadentloua 
•orpa."     (Editorial.  Janiuu^  11,  1052.) 

The  average  Government  employee  takaa 
only  78.5  percent  of  the  vacation  time  that 
to  due  him.  according  to  a  recent  congrea- 
slonal  committee  report.  Tbat  is  not  the 
way  loafan  behave. 

3.  Pable:  By  firing  the  loafers  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  our  taxes  could  be  greatly  low- 


Fsct:  If  every  single  Pederal  dvll  cm- 
ployea,  from  President  to  charwoman,  were 
fired  tomorrow,  the  Pnderal  budget  would  be 

reduced  only  13  percent. 

3  Fable:  Tbm  Oovemment  la  utterly  In- 
•fllclent. 

Pact :  Our  OoTemment  Is  among  the  most 
efOclent  large  businesses  In  the  world. 

The  Treasury  In  the  1951  flacal  year  col- 
lected a50.400.000.000  in  taxes,  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  half  a  cent  per  dollar. 

The  Post  OlDce  picked  up,  transported,  and 
delivered  46.900,000.000  plecca  of  mall  (In- 
cluding packages),  at  a  cost  per  piece  of 
4.42  cents. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  had 
over  n.CXW.OOO  current  accounts  last  year. 
The  annual  cost  of  servicing  these  people 
Was  less  than  a  dollar  per  person.  Adminis- 
trative costs  amounted  to  less  than  3^  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  collected. 

In  1950  a  bustnsss  eillelency  organization 
•ponsored  a  contest  ''for  the  best  productive 
Ideas."  Oovemment  employees  took  the  top 
honors.  Ttwlr  proven  Ingeniilty  and  Initia- 
tive had  saved  the  taxpayer  123,000.000  In 
1  year  atone. 

4.  Pteble:  Oovvnuaent  IneiBclency  gets 
worse  and  worse. 

Fact:  Ooremment  managerial  techniques 
are  constantly  Improving. 

The  cost  of  colleetlng  each  tax  dollar  has 
dropped  from  1.13  cents  In  fiscal  year  1930  to 
0.49  cents  in  fiscal  year  1951.  Postal  effi- 
ciency has  Increased  from  41.6  pieces  of  mall 
per  man-hour  In  1038  to  51.5  pieces  In  1951. 

In  social  security,  the  work  done  per  em- 
ployee has  more  than  doubled  since  1941, 
•vcm  thoiigh  the  system's  1941  methods  were 
considered  highly  efficient  by  insurance  com- 
panies at  the  time. 

Under  the  past  two  administrations  the 
Government  has  been  reorganiaed  three 
times  to  proniote  efficiency.  The  armed  serv- 
ices have  been  unified.  More  than  half  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations  have 
already  been  carried  out. 

Some  of  the  annual  savings  from  recent 

fianagerlal  Improvements  Include:  $36,000,- 

000  from  better  buying  of  supplies;  $3,700,- 

&J0  from  better  use  of  space;  •2.500.0<X)  from 

new  BX>ney-order  forms. 

ft.  Pabla:  The  Government  payroll  goes  up 
but  never  down. 

Pact:  The  number  of  Federal  bivll  em- 
ployees declined  from  3.5(K).000  In  1945  to 
l.Ne.448  In  1950.  thanks  to  reduced  em- 
pleyment  In  defense  activities. 

In  the  first  18  months  since  Korea,  em- 
ployment In  Government  agencies  not  di- 
rectly charged  with  defense  or  with  emer- 
gency controls  (NPA.  OP6,  etc.)  showed  these 
changes:  Post  Offloe,  up  11.000  workers;  all 
other  agencies   down  13.000  workers. 

In  this  same  period,  of  course,  the  defense 
agencies  have  great.y  Incre&sed  their  staffs. 


In  February  1963.  all  the  New  Deal  and 
Fair  Deal  agencies  (plus  the  RFC)  em- 
ployed less  than  60.000  o«t  oC  the  3.648.000 
Federal  employees. 

6.  Fable:  The  Oovemment  Is  full  at 
grafters. 

pact  '"The  vast  majority  at  public  serv- 
ants •  •  •  are  honest  and  conscien- 
tious." (D.  A.  Hulcey.  In  1981.  when  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.) 

Since  January  1,  1961,  90  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau  officials  and  employees  have 
had  to  be  dismissed  for  faithlessness  to  their 
trust.  This  is  90  more  faithless  employees 
thai:  there  should  have  been.  But  this 
represents  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  all 
Bureau  employees.  On  a  percentage  basis, 
the  Bureau  has  proved  so  far  99  and  sa/lOO 
percent  clean — purer  than  Ivory  soap. 

In  1934,  on  the  other  hand.  Coolldge's 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  reported 
that  796  Bureau  officials  and  employees  had 
had  to  be  fired  for  graft  In  Ineome  tax 
frauds  during  the  previous  S  year*.  That 
was  5  percent  of  all  Bureau  employMB  at  that 
time. 

This  administration  has  acted  immedi- 
ately and  with  all  powers  at  Its  eomnand 
against  any  Federal  employee  found  dl»- 
honest.  It  has  also  acted  against  the  cor- 
rupters of  public  rsrvants. 

The  pufflng-up  of  the  relatively  few  caa« 
of  dishonesty  in  Oovemment  '.^  part  of  an 
organized  campaign  to  confuse  the  publio 
about  the  real  Issues  In  this  election  year. 

7.  Fable:  The  Oovemment  is  full  of  polltl- 
eal  hacks. 

Pact:  Ninety-nine  percent  at  aU  Govern- 
ment employees  In  the  United  States  are 
merit  system  empioyecs. 

Ninety-three  percent  are  under  the  civil 
service  merit  system,  and  6  percent  addi- 
tional work  for  agencies  that  have  their  cwn 
merit  systems,  such  as  TVA.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  FBI. 

In  1963.  tax-cullectlng  positions  In  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  were  t>rought 
under  the  merit  system.  In  addition,  the 
President  has  proposed — In  his  three  reor- 
ganization plans  of  April  10.  1993 — ^to  bring 
customs  nrnft^im  and  United  States  mar- 
shals under  the  merit  system  and  to  bring 
31, OCX)  postmaster  positions  wholly  within 
the  merit  system  by  doing  away  with  the 
requirement  of  Senate  confirmation  of 
appointments. 

8.  Fable:  Government  workers  form  one 
vast  political  machine. 

Fact:  The  two  Batch  Acts  of  1939  and 
1940.  as  amended  In  1950,  forbid  Federal 
employees  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
pcUtics  or  holding  State  or  local  offices, 
under  penalty  of  losing  or  being  su«T3ended 
from  their  Jobs.  The  Maryland  and  Virginia 
counties  adjacent  to  Washington — where  a 
higher  proportion  of  government  workers 
live  than  In  any  other  three  counties  in  the 
country — went  for  Dewey  In  1948. 

9.  Fable :  The  Oovemment  Is  full  of  Com- 
munists. 

Fact:  Since  1947  the  loyalty  of  every  sin- 
gle Government  employee  has  been  carefully 
checked  by  the  FBI.  Only  nine  one-thou- 
sandths of  1  percent  of  all  those  checked  had 
to  be  discharged  because  of  doubts  as  to 
their  loyalty.  It  seems  doubtful  that  any 
other  large  group  in  the  country  could  match 
this  record  of  ninety-nine  and  ninety-nine 
hundredths  percent  loyalty. 

10.  Fable:  Tou  can't  fire  anyone  from  a 
Government  Job. 

Fact:  A  total  of  33,978  G<^vemment  em- 
ployees were  fired  during  the  last  calendar 
year. 

11.  Fable:  Government  employees  are  all 
desk  workers. 

Fact:  A  third  of  an  Federal  employees  are 
Industrial-type  workers.  Most  of  these  work 
for  the  armed  services,  building  ships  and 


guna.  constructing  and  working  at  air.  navy, 
and  army  bases  and  elsewhere. 

A  fifth  at  aU  Padwal  amployssa  wwk  In 
the  postal  service. 

Seven  percent  wodt  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, nearly  all  in  hosfrftala. 

Antong  the  other  23  percent  there  are 
county  agenu.  food  Inspactora.  scientists, 
customs  officers,  dam  builders,  FBI  nan. 
foresters  and  men  and  women  with  15.000 
other  different  baste  AlUa. 

13.  Fable:  The  Oovtmmcnt  pays  more 
than  other  employers. 

Pact:  Government  Industrial  workers  are 
paid  by  law  approximately  the  sama  hourly 
wages  that  private  emplofs  In  the  same 
trade  and  the  same  area  psf  to  their  em- 
ployees. 

Oovemment  wmk«s  in  the  lower-grarde 
Jobs — for  example,  clerks,  typists  and  utmmo^ 
raphrrs — draw  snmewhat  more  than  ttiey 
would  in  private  bu-iness.  because  Coognm 
has  felt  a  responslblltty  to  pay  a  living  wage. 

In  the  middle  pay  brackets,  bustnaas  and 
Oovemment  salaries  are  about  the  same.  In 
the  top  brackeu.  busmess  pays  far  more 
than  any  civil  servant  receives  for  compa- 
rable work. 
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Back  tW  CaTalry? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rKin(8Ti.TAJ«xa 
m  THX  SKNATK  OP  THX  DNITED  STATCB 

Thursday.  May  22.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoid  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial  entitled  "Bring  Bade 
the  Cavalry?"  published  In  the  Evening 
News,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  of  May  20.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wac  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcou>. 
as  follows: 

Banco  Back  thz  CAVatar? 

The  spirit  of  the  late  Gen.  George  8.  Pat- 
ton  no  doubt  Is  pleased  by  the  article  by 
George  F.  Worts  in  the  May  Issue  of  Blue- 
book  magazine  which  contends  that  "Amer- 
ica's war  leaders  made  a  major  mistake  In 
military  planning  when  they  decided  that 
horse  cavalry  was  outmoded." 

General  Patton,  the  last  of  our  great  borM 
cavalry  generals,  was  a  good  soldier.  Tile 
passing  of  the  horse  did  not  break  his  iwrral* 
and  he  became  a  great  tank  commander  aa 
well  as  the  leader  of  an  American  army  which 
outblltaed  the  Germans  In  rapidity  of  move- 
ment and  concentrstlon  of  force. 

The  Bluebook  writer  raises  some  intereaC- 
Ing  questions:  "If  the  war  horse  Is  out- 
moded, how  come  Russia  started  Wortd  War 
n  with  40  divisions  of  horse  eavalry,  ended 
It  with  more  than  50  divisions  and  has  in- 
creased It  materlaUy  in  the  years  alnce  VK- 
day — despite  the  mechanization  of  the  Rus- 
sian Army?" 

Gen.  Loclan  K.  Truroott,  at  one  time  com- 
mander of  the  Third  Infantry  Division  la 
Italy,  said  that  if  a  well-trained  regiment 
of  American  cavalry  had  been  available  to 
him  when  the  Third  Division  began  its  ad- 
vance north,  the  battle  of  Cafslno  would 
never  have  taken  place.  Anzto  would  not 
have  been  necessary  and  the  Italian  cam- 
paign might  have  been  ended  months  sooner. 

Col.  Paul  C.  Raborg.  mUltary  analyst,  holds 
that  the  Korean  war  has  proved  the  real  and 
desperate  need  for  horse  cavalry  as  an  auxil- 
iary branch  of  our  Armed  Forces,  accardtng 
to  Worts,  who  says  that  time  after  time,  cur 
forces  lost  critical  advantages  because  they 
had  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  enemy  was 


preparing  to  do— when  bad  whether  made 
air  reconnaissance  Impossible. 

Chinese  Red  patrols,  on  horseback,  are  re- 
ported to  be  equipped  with  walkie-talkies 
with  which  they  communicate  with  their 
planes. 

At  least  half  of  the  earth's  siirface  is 
mountainous  or  wooded,  or  both,  it  Is  pointed 
out.  raising  the  question  as  to  whether  any 
mechanical  vehicle  can  ever  pass  between 
closely  set  great  trees  or  up  goat  paths  with 
the  same  agility  aa  the  bone. 

m  reviewing  the  presentation,  we  feel  that 
a  good  case  has  been  presented  for  bring- 
ing back  the  horse  cavalry. 

We  also  feel,  however,  that  all  of  the  think- 
ing and  activities  of  our  own  Armed  Foroee 
are  not  fully  publicised — and  properly  so,  for 
secxirlty  reasons.  It  is  possible  that  our 
defense  planners,  are  aware  of  the  consid- 
erations advanced  by  the  writer,  as  well  as 
many  more  not  so  presented.  Accordingly, 
If  the  return  of  horse  cavalry  is  needed  in  our 
common  defense,  it  will  be  forthcoming — ^If 
not  already  on  the  way. 


Scaator  Rassell  Aaswert  Nbe  Qaestiont 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR.  JR. 

or  DKLjkWAaK 

IN  THI  SENATI  OF  TBI  UNTTSD  STATES 

Thursday.  May  22. 1952 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  U.  S.  News 
k  World  Report,  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko  a  column 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  entitled  'Today  in 
Washington,"  with  the  headline  "Edi- 
tor's nine  questions  to  Rttsskll  with  the 
Senator's  answers,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  of  Thursday. 
May  8.  1952. 

Mr.  Lawrence  comments  with  refer- 
ence to  questions  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Bdr.  Russkll]  by  Mr. 
F.  Gordon  O'Neill,  editor  of  the  Monitor, 
a  Catholic  weekly  in  San  Francisco,  and 
his  column  contains  the  answers  given 
by  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

TODAY  nr  WAaKuraroif 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

butob'i  wnn  Qtranom  to  sussill  wttjs  tbb 


WAaHXHOTOH,  May  7. — With  aU  the  ques- 
tions being  addressed  nowadays  to  Presiden- 
tial candidates,  none  perhaps  will  parallel 
those  asked  of  Senator  RtrssKLL,  of  Georgia, 
Democrat,  by  P.  Gordon  O'Neill,  for  17  years 
editor  of  the  Monitor.  CathoUc  weekly  In  San 
Francisco. 

The  questions,  seeking  to  learn  bow  the 
Oeorgia  Senator  stands  on  the  Issiie  of  nat- 
ural law.  were  sent  because,  as  Mr.  O'Neill 
phrased  It.  "this  NaUon  is  being  divided  be- 
tween those  who  believe  man  has  God-given 
rights  and  duties  and  those  who  teach  and 
are  taught  that  there  are  no  unalienable 
rl^ta.  but  only  privileges  granted  by  the 
state." 

Mr.  O'Neill  has  Jtist  distributed  Senator 
RtTBSBx's  answers  to  the  heads  of  all  the 
Catholic  dioceses  of  the  United  SUtes.  He 
recalled  that  Senator  Rusaau.,  who  Is  a 
Methodist,  supported  Al  Smith  In  1038  and 
pointed  out  that  the  Georgia  Senator  Is 
one  of  the  m:n  who  understands  the  ad- 


justments that  must  be  made  In  a  free  coim- 
try  in  order  that  Protestanto,  Catholics, 
and  Jews  may  work  together  on  fundamen- 
tals and  keep  socialism  from  deriving  any 
religious  sanction  in  America. 

Questions  and  Anstners 
Here  are  the  questions  by  Mr.  OTfelll  and 
the  answers  by  Senator  Rtrassxx: 

1.  Question;  "Do  you  believe  that  men 
are  created?  If  answer  Is  yes.  please  state 
In  your  own  words  what  you  mean  by  crea- 
tion, and  who  the  Creator  is.  This  Is  a 
practical  consideration  because  there  U 
much  material  pantheism  with  consequent 
moral  irresponsibility  prevalent  In  this 
country." 

Answer:  "Man  Is  created.  He  Is  created 
by  the  Lord  Ood  Almighty." 

3.  Question:  "Do  you  believe  that  men 
are  equal?    In  what  sense?" 

Answer:  "Man  U  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God,  for  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 

8.  Question:  "Do  you  believe  that  men 
have  Ood-given  righU.  that  no  government 
may  deny  to  them?  This  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion becsuse  it  is  being  taught  in  law  schools 
that  man  has  no  rights,  but  only  privileges 
granted  by  the  state." 

Answer:  "Men  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  inalienable  rights,  such 
as  the  right  to  worship  God  as  they  see  lit." 

4.  Question :  "Do  you  believe  that  man  was 
created  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  his 
rational  nature,  or  is  everything  he  feels 
like  doing  Justified?" 

Answer:  "Man  is  to  live  by  his  conscience. 
While  abiding  by  the  guidance  of  God." 

5.  Question:  "Does  the  citlcen  exist  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  state,  or  is  the 
state  but  an  Instrument  of  the  citizen  for 
the  common  good  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness?" 

Answer:  "A  citizen  does  not  exist  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  state.  He  does  have 
duties  to  the  state." 

6.  Question:  "Do  parents  hold  the  first 
sovereignty  over  their  own  minor  children 
subject  to  their  meeting  certain  Government- 
demanded  minimum  standards  for  health, 
education,  and  conduct,  or  has  the  Govern- 
ment superior  rights  to  those  of  parents?" 

Answer:  'The  parent  has  the  first  right. 
Both  parents  and  children  have  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Government." 

<)%ieriefi  on  taxation 

T  Question :  "Should  the  local  community 
do  for  Itself  what  It  can  before  passing  Its 
burden  to  the  State?  Should  the  State  do 
for  Itself  what  it  can  before  passing  Its 
burden  to  the  Federal  Government?  Or 
should  sovereignty  be  transferred  in  all  mat- 
ters to  the  Federal  Government?" 

Answer:  "The  local  community  should  do 
everything  that  It  can  to  attain  self- 
sufficiency  before  calling  upon  the  State. 
The  State  should  exhaust  all  of  Its  means 
before  calling  on  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  transfer  of  all  sovereignty  and  power 
to  the  Federal  Government  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, ultimately  result  in  the  loss  of  our 
Uberties." 

8.  Question :  "Except  for  defense  from  for- 
eign foes,  should  taxes  for  services  grow  so 
onerous  as  to  prevent  parents  from  having 
more  than  one  or  two  dilldrenf  Reference 
is  to  the  18  Rusaells. 

Answo-:  Taxes  should  never  be  exacted 
for  an  amount  greater  than  Is  absolutely 
needed  for  the  preservation  and  function  of 
the  Government.  It  may  well  be  worth  while 
to  do  without  some  things  in  order  to  have 
others,  more  Important,  including  children." 

9.  Question:  "Should  there  be  a  union  of 
minds  for  the  enhancement  of  the  conunon 
good  between  the  various  American  govern- 
ments and  the  variotu  religions  In  the  United 
States,  or  should  government  abeolutely 
ignore  religions?" 

Answer:  "The  spiritual  atrength  of  the 
American  people  has  sustained  our  Nation 
in  some  of  its  darkest  hotua.    A  revival  and 


renewal  of  that  spiritual  strength  will  enable 
us  to  survive  present  dangers.  While  I  am 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  religion 
by  the  state,  I  believe  that  any  government 
which  Ignores  the  strength  derived  from  re- 
ligion as  I  Interpret  this  word,  is  doomed  to 
decay  and  destruction.  Any  sane  govern- 
ment In  this  country  will  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  spiritual  values  while  refraining 
from  usurping  the  functions  of  religion." 


Tbe  Time  To  Help  ladU  Is  Now 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  22.  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Time  To  Help  India  Is  Now,"  written 
by  the  eminent  Journalist,  Mr.  Marquis 
Childs,  and  published  in  the  May  20  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

I  would  urge  any  Senator  who  can  find 
the  time  to  do  so,  to  visit  with  Mr.  Sudhlr 
Ghosh,  to  whom  Mr.  Childs  refers  in 
this  article,  and  who  is  here  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Brewster].  The  story  of  Paridabad  is 
one  of  the  most  fsiscinating  stories  and 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  in  today's  world. 

Purthermore,  Mr.  Ghosh  will  reaf&rm, 
as  Mr.  Childs  states,  that  our  new  Am- 
bassador to  Iiulia,  former  Gov.  Chester 
Bowles,  of  Connecticut,  "has  himself 
brought  about  a  remarkable  change  in 
Indian-American  relations." 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  article 
W8ts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Taa  To  Hsi^  Ihdu  Is  Now 

(By  MarquU  Childs) 

Kza  ruTuax  xtkcxstaxm 

No  news  is  not  necessarily,  in  the  troubled 
time  in  which  we  live,  the  equivalent  of  good 
news.  In  many  areas,  and  notably  In  ths 
Middle  East,  the  steady  and  yet  almost  un- 
reported drift  is  In  the  direction  of  deteriora- 
tion and  breakdown. 

It  is  convenient  to  forget  these  matters 
until  a  new  crtsls  is  reflected  In  blazing  head- 
lines. This  can  take  the  form  of  the  over- 
throw of  a  government  friendly  to  the  West, 
of  rioting  and  violence.  These  events  come 
wlt^  the  shock  of  surprise.  By  the  time  they 
happen  It  is  often  too  late  to  take  the  steps 
that  might  have  averted  the  crisis.  Anyone 
In  search  of  documentation  for  this  last 
statement  would  do  well  to  study  the  failure 
to  reach  an  agreed  and  constructive  policy 
on  China 

For  many  months  there  has  been  com- 
paratively little  news  out  of  India.  And  the 
reason  in  this  Instance  may  well  be  the  fact 
tiiat  good  news  does  not  make  headlines.  In 
many  fields  India  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress along  the  dlfflcult  road  from  colonialism 
to  independent  statehood. 

Although  It  was  scarcely  noted  In  the  precs 
here,  nation-wide  elections  were  held  not 
long  ago  which  were  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  democratic 
process.  More  than  108,000.000  people  voted. 
A  large  proportion  were  illiterate,  and  yet  the 
ballots  were  designated  in  such  a  way  that 
candidates  and  parties  were  distinguishable 
by  an  electorate  that  is  reported  to  have 
taken  the  keenest  Interest  In  voting. 

Tbe  elections  were  orderly  and  the  great 
majority  voted  for  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and 
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the  Oongresa  Party.  And  because  tlie  Ck}m- 
munlsta  with  tlielr  customary  shrewd 
strate^  concentrated  their  strength  In 
aouth  India,  about  5  percent  of  the  deputies 
chosen  for  the  national  parliament  will  be 
Communists.  The  Socialists  polled  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  vote,  but  this  was  widely 
scattered  and  they  will  have  only  a  tiny 
representation  at  New  Delhi. 

But  the  real  lesson  of  the  election  seems 
to  be  inherent  in  the  attitude  of  the  great 
majority  who  voted  for  Nehru.  They  felt,  it 
Is  reported,  that  in  view  of  all  the  troubles 
of  the  past  5  years  It  would  be  unfair  to  pass 
any  final  Judgment  on  him  or  on  his  govern- 
ment. Let  him.  so  they  reasoned,  have  more 
time  to  show  what  he  can  do. 

Obviously,  then,  the  next  4  to  5  years  Is  a 
crucial  period.  If  the  Nehru  government 
can  show  some  real  Improvement  In  the 
standards  of  living  for  even  part  of  the 
people,  there  is  continuing  hope  for  freedom 
and  democracy  in  India.  But  it  this  does  not 
happen,  the  Communists  with  their  glitter- 
ing promises  and  their  elementary  per- 
suasiveness will  almost  certainly  come  to 
power.  In  short,  the  time  to  help  save  India 
trom  oommunlsm  is  now  rather  than  after 
the  black  headlines  herald  a  new  crisis  oX 
violence. 

There  are  signs  that  this  Is  recognized. 
Senator  Owxn  BarwarxB,  Republican.  Maine, 
was  so  Impressed  by  what  he  saw  In  India 
Of  th«  Industrial  experiment  at  Farldabad 
that  he  Invited  Its  initiator.  Sudhlr  Ohoeh. 
to  visit  this  country.  An  associate  fit 
Oandtii.  tbe  36-]rear-old  Ohosn  Is  now  In 
this  country  looking  at  Industrial  and 
waterpower  projects  as  well  as  talking  with 
Members  of  Congress  In  Washington. 

Some  months  ago  the  American  AmbcMsa- 
dor  in  New  Delhi,  Chester  Bowles,  made  a 
flying  trip  to  this  co\intry  to  suggest  on  his 
own  InltlatlTe  a  S-year  program  of  technical 
•Mlatance  from  the  United  States.  The  cost 
would  be  about  •300.000,000  a  year.  Bowles 
argued  that  this  would  supply  the  needed 
margin  of  outside  help  without  which  an 
Indian  "operations  bootstrap"  could  hardly 
succeed. 

Bowles  has  himself  brought  about  a  re- 
markable change  In  Indian- American  rela- 
tions. He  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
complex  and  highly  sensitive  Nehru.  Even 
more  Important,  he  has  traveled  over  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  miles  of  the  great 
subcontinent  In  order  to  try  to  know  the 
Indian  people  at  every  level. 

Some  such  program  as  Bowles  has  sug- 
gested is  unquestionably  essential.  It  would 
supplement  the  Impressive  projects  launched 
by  the  Indian  ck)vemment.  No  one  can  say 
whether  anything  like  the  Bowles  proposal 
will  be  approved  In  view  of  the  disruption  of 
partisan  politics  In  this  election  year. 

But  if  nothing  is  done.  If  India  is  con- 
veniently forgotten,  then  no  one  shoTild  be 
surprised  two.  three  or  however  many  years 
from  now  at  the  sudden  flare-up  of  a  crisis. 
Wheat  out  of  the  loan  voted  by  Congress 
last  year  is  still  being  shipped  to  India.  The 
food  situation  is  improved.  This  Is.  how- 
ever, a  tempcM-ary  plateau.  The  way  leads 
either  up  or  down,  and  America  can  do  mucb 
to  help  detomlne  which  It  Is  to  be. 


Award  to  Doaald  D.  Daim 
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HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 
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IN  THX  SKNATB  OF  THB  DNTTED  STATBS 

Thursday,  May  22, 1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.    Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  Kansas  young  men,  last  year  a 


victim  of  the  terrible  floods  that  swept 
across  so  much  of  our  State,  recently 
won  a  $50,000  acreage  In  Washington 
State  in  a  contest  conducted  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  story  of  how  this  came  about  suid 
the  subsequent  developments  are  told  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star  of  May  11.  1952. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
Pasms  as  a  Timk  Bsmcs — Donald  Duim ,  Who 

Wok  $50,000  AcasAcs,  a  Gbatxtcl  Mam — 

Pbopsstt     in     Wa&huigton     9IATC    Wnx 

Aixow  FoaMsa  Kansan  To  Maxz  Nxw  Stact 

IN   Agbicultttbb 

The  story  of  two  rivers — the  Cottonwood 
in  Kansas  and  the  Coltunbia  In  Washington 
State — also  tell  the  story  of  a  30-year-old 
Kansas  farmer  and  his  family  who  will  begin 
a  new  lUe,  liay  29. 

For  Donald  D.  Dunn,  a  World  War  U  vet- 
eran and  a  native  of  Marlon.  Kans.,  Um  rivers 
form  a  contrast  in  bis  life  and  their  hlHory 
parallels  his  own.  In  1061  the  Cottonwood 
River  near  liarlon  overflowed  its  banks  and 
ruined  vlrtuaUy  everything  Dunn  owned  oa 
his  400-acre  farm. 

SOTTOHT  A  MSW  TAMM 

After  the  flood  he  took  his  family  to  Yaki- 
ma. Wash.,  and  began  working  as  a  farm  Im- 
plement salesman,  always  with  tbe  bope  that 
he  could  save  enoiigh  money  to  begin  farm- 
ing  again. 

Then  last  month  Dunn  and  his  family 
were  selected  as  the  winners  of  a  $50,000 
farm  set-up  in  the  Columbia  Basin  of  Waata- 
Lagton  following  a  Nation-wide  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  The 
contest  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  residents 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  area  to  celebrate  the 
irrigation  of  07,000  acres  of  aemiarld  land 
In  the  basin  this  year  throtigh  Orand  Coulee 
Dam  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Between  May  31  and  Jtme  1  the  area  Is 
celebrating  the  Colinnbia  Basin  water  festi- 
val. May  29  is  the  date  on  which  the  Dunn 
family  will  move  onto  their  80-acre  farm. 
That  day  the  land  will  be  transformed  into 
an  irrigated,  plowed,  planted  and  operating 
farm.  A  $15,000  model  farm  home,  built  by 
the  West  Coast  Lumbernum's  Assorts tk>n, 
will  be  completed  that  day. 

"In  fact."  Dunn  said,  "the  whole  thing 
will  be  complete  that  day,  even  down  to  a 
cat  and  a  dog." 

TO    WASHINOTON     MEETTICa 

Dunn  was  here  yesterday  after  visiting 
relatives  In  Kansas.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  the  House  In- 
terior AfTairs  Committee,  where  he  will  tell 
his  story  to  the  legislators.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Ottls  Peterson,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  agency  which  is  In 
charge  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project. 

The  selection  of  Dunn  as  the  winner  of  the 
VFW  contest  was  made  by  a  lx>ard  of  judges, 
all  prominent  In  the  field  of  agriculture  and 
not  aflUlated  with  the  veterans'  group. 

"The  beautiful  thing  about  us  getting  this 
farm  is  that  we're  young  enough  to  enjoy 
it."  Dunn  said.  "I  figured  it  would  take  me 
about  5  years  as  an  Implement  salesman 
to  save  even  enough  money  to  get  a  small 
start  farming  again.  Actually,  with  every- 
thing I'm  getting  here,  I  figure  ru  be  about 
30  years  ahead  of  myself." 

Dunn  said  that  a  person  has  to  ate  the 
Columbia  Basin  to  believe  the  miracle  of 
controlled  Irrigation. 

WATKB   CaSCK   VITAI. 

**In  Kansas  I  never  knew  from  one  year  to 
the  next  how  much  water  I'd  have  In  a 
year,"  Dunn  remarked.  "The  Cottonwood 
Rlvsr  was  unoontrolled  and  you  never  knew 
when  a  flood  might  hit  you  and  ruin  you. 


With  a  controlled  Columbia  River,  111  havs 
proper  Irrigation  and  a  reai  chance  for  a 
new  life." 

Dunn  added  that  he  hoped  some  day 
farBMrs  In  this  region  would  also  enjoy  Um 
benefits  of  controlled  rivers. 

Dunn's  farm  Is  located  near  Moses  Lake. 
Wash.  At  the  present  tlnae  it  is  covered  with 
brush. 

"In  a  S4-hour  period  neighbors  in  the  area 
iBtMid  to  clear  the  land  and  make  it  into  a 
working  farm,"  Dunn  said.  "The  land  has 
been  given  by  the  Ncrtbom  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  Right  now  it  Is  not  mtich  to  look  at, 
but  when  it  is  irrigated  and  complets  It  will 
be  a  llrst-claas  farm." 

Dunn  pointed  out  that  every  dim*  being 
spent  by  the  Reclamation  Bxireau  in  irrtgat- 
ing  the  area,  which  will  eventually  Involv* 
mora  than  1,000.000  acres,  will  be  paid  back 
throvigh  the  sale  of  power  and  water. 


no  TAX 

"The  land  where  my  farm  is  located  yields 
about  $15  a  year  in  taxes  now."  Dunn  de- 
clared. "When  I'm  farming  there  It  will 
yield  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  land 
taxes,  and  I'll  certainly  be  paying  some  In- 
ooDM  taiM  too  as  a  result  of  working  tha 
land.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  fig- 
ures the  farms  in  the  area  now  being  opened 
up  will  yield  a  gross  of  about  $13,500  between 
June  and  the  end  of  the  year." 

Aftar  his  visit  to  th«  capital,  Dunn  will 
return  to  Orand  Covilee,  May  15,  for  th$ 
celebrating  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  tha 
Reclamation  Bureau.  On  that  day  a  special 
stamp  portraying  Orand  Coulee  Dam  and 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  will  be  issued.  Dunn 
will  receive  the  first  canceled  stamps  at 
Orand  Coulee. 

Ilie  presentation  of  tbe  farm  to  the  Dunns 
Is  sapected  to  attract  a  crowd  of  about 
80.000  persons. 

Tb«  Dunns  expect  anotbar  reason  to  ccla* 
krate  shortly  after  they  move  Into  their  new 
farm — their  third  child.  They  now  have  two 
daughtera. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaxcoN 
Of  THB  8BNATB  OP  THS  nNITBD  STATBB 

Thursday.  May  21, 1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoed  an  editorial 
entitled  "'Are  Profits  More  Important  to 
Steel  Industry  Than  Greater  Produc- 
tion?"  published  In  the  May  12  issue  of 
the  Daily  Banner  of  St.  Charles,  Md. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  cogent  editorials 
Which  I  have  seen  on  the  steel  situation. 

Tho'e  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBB.  aa  follows: 

Au  Paorrrs  Moax  IicporrAirr  to  Stvbl  Iw- 
irDSTtT  Than  Okzato  PtooucnoMf 

"Tbm  right  price  Is  not  what  the  trafflc  will 
bear,  and  the  right  wage  Is  not  the  lowest 
sum  a  man  will  work  for.  The  right  price 
is  the  lowest  an  article  can  steadily  bs  sold 
for.  The  right  wage  is  the  highest  an  em- 
ployer can  steadily  pay." 

The  late  Henry  Pord  defined  proper  wage 
and  price  in  this  way.  He  believed  that  tha 
buslnessmaa  was  bound  to  ssrvs  the  common 
good. 

Those  of  us  wko  beard  Mr.  Clarence  Ran- 
dall of  Inland  8«Ml  attack  Phil  Murray  and 


Prasldent  Truman  realize  that  the  thinking 
of  big  business  has  changed  since  the  times 
of  Mr.  Pord.  Randall  did  himself  and  the 
business  he  represents  no  good  when  he  de- 
livered his  broadside.  The  people  in  this 
country  now  know  the  type  of  man  wltb 
which  the  steelworkers  have  been  trying  to 
negotiate  since  last  fall. 

The  one  bright  spot  In  the  whole  pietura 
has  been  the  patient  Murray.  Long  months 
before  the  contracts  of  the  steelworkers  ran 
out,  Murray,  without  success,  tried  to  obtain 
equiuble  wages  for  his  men.  Each  time  the 
president  asked  for  his  cooperation,  he  gave 
It  Today  the  men  are  working  because 
Truman  .isked  them  to.  No  such  willingness 
to  cooperate  has  been  shown  by  the  steel 
operaton.  Proof  that  the  companies  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  world  situation  la 
found  when  Jtut  last  week  they  broke  off 
negotiations  with  the  union  following  an 
announc«ment  by  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  Oovtrmment  ahould  not  increase  wages 
while  thu  mills  were  in  Government  hands. 
Their  attitude  is:  TThy  negotiate  an  Increase 
In  wages  as  long  as  we  have  the  upper  hand? 

The  fact  that  the  steelworkers  are  due  an 
Increase  In  wages  has  not  been  denied.  That 
their  Income  has  fallen  behind  other  work- 
ers U  admitted.  That  steel  profits  are  higher 
than  ever  before  Is  certain.  Profits  before  or 
after  taxes  is  negligible,  the  president  pointed 
this  out  clearly  In  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  Casey 
Jones.  Those  who  have  not  read  this  letter 
are  not  qualified  to  venture  an  opinion  on 
the  steel  issue.  Mr.  Randall  claimed  In  bis 
talk  that  he  had  the  faeU.  This  has  been 
disproved.  It  has  been  said  that  the  WSB 
memberf  were  In  the  pay  of  tbs  CIO.  In- 
ferring that  they  were  union  men.  Nothing 
Is  aoore  untrue.  They  have  been  hired  more 
ortsn  by  Industry. 

A  new  highway  is  being  built  through  this 
county.  If  your  home  should  happen  to  be 
In  the  right-a-way,  it  wUl  be  oondemmed 
and  the  highway,  for  the  common  good,  will 
go  through. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  fight  on  eommimlsm 
In  Korea.  Our  boys  are  leaving  every  day  to 
partlclpckte.  Is  President  Truman  right  in 
asking  tlie  operators  of  the  great  steel  indus- 
try to  go  along? 

Did  tlie  Oovemment  grant  tax  blessings 
toward  the  increase  in  productivity  of  the 
steel  Industry  so  that  they  might  have 
greater  profits  or  so  thst  greater  productivity 
might  restilt? 

Does  the  great  steel  plant  in  Utah,  bought 
at  30  cents  on  the  dollar  by  industry  and 
built  at  cost  plus  by  the  taxpayers,  deserve 
the  gretitest  profits  In  history  while  the 
men  wo.-lc  for  $1.77  per  hour  (before  taxes, 
Mr.  Randall)  and  their  sons  fight  in  Korea 
for  the  ineeervation  of  our  way  of  life? 

The  union -shop  iasue  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  WSB  is  fair.  Those  who  have 
profited  from  the  gains  made  t>y  the  union 
are  morally  boimd  to  accept  the  union  as 
well  as  tlie  gains. 

The  terms  recommended  by  the  WSB  are 
for  18  mcmths  and  parts  of  the  wage  Increase 
are  for  next  year.  This  has  not  been  publi- 
clsed  to  any  great  extent. 

SUlCMATIOir 

Recently  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  accepted  the  same  wage 
scale  that  they  received  last  year  due  to 
lack  of  profits  in  the  clothing  industry.  We 
believe  the  steelworkers  would  havs  done 
the  same  had  the  same  conditions  pre- 
vaUed. 

However,  when  huge  profits  are  being  made 
the  worlcers  expect  as  fair  a  return  as  the 
stockholders. 

PerhapH  some  of  the  Oongreasmen,  now 
yelling  for  the  scalp  of  labor,  could  better 
look  into  the  tax  situation.  Had  more  of 
the  excess  profits  of  steel  gone  into  taxes 
the  present  crisis  might  well  have  been 
avoided. 


Let's  hope  some  of  the  statesmen  in  Wash- 
ington.  Senators  and  Congressmen,  will  back 
up  President  Truman  in  his  fight  for  mlnorl- 
Ues  even  though  it  is  election  year. 


Control  Orer  GoTerunent  Spendiiif 
Becomes  Essential 


EXTESSlOlf  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBXcoif 

m  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  22.  1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Control  Over  Government 
Spending  Becomes  Essential."  published 
in  the  Seaside  Signal,  of  Seaside.  Oreg., 
March  13.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

Coirraoi.  Ovn  Oovduocznt  SPCifntNO 

BCCOICXS   ESSKNTIAI. 

It  Is  characterlstie  of  the  times  that  the 

First  National  Bank  of  Portland  is  advertis- 
ing, on  behalf  of  Its  member  banks,  loans  for 
income-tax  payments.  Except  for  those  for- 
tunate persons  who  have  had  their  tax  taken 
out  of  their  wages  and  are  not  confronted 
With  an  annual  or  quarterly  financial  crisis, 
the  advertisement  offers  some  hope  of  avoid- 
ing penalties  and  other  legal  difficulties  re- 
sulting from  delayed  income-tax  payments. 
As  long  as  your  credit  Is  good  and  the  bank 
holds  out  you  can  get  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  your  tax.  Then  you  can  spend  the 
rest  of  the  year  paying  it  back. 

Taxes  have  become  intolerable.  This  coun- 
try cannot  continue  to  carry  the  tax  burden 
Imposed  upon  it  by  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. The  economy  of  the  Nation  simply 
cannot  continue  to  prosper  under  a  tax  bur- 
den which  swallows  up  at  least  one-third  of 
the  national  income,  and  threatens  to  take 
much  more. 

It  is  obvious  thst  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  provide  its  Oovemment  with 
money  can  never  catch  up  with  Trunum'a 
abUity  to  get  rid  of  it.  Bureaucrats  to  whom 
money  means  nothing;  ofllcials  who  believe 
that  the  way  to  continued  prosperity  lies  in 
spending  borrowed  money;  politicians  who 
believe  that  the  way  to  elect  is  to  spend, 
and  radicals  who  believe  that  the  way  to 
socialism  lies  In  making  the  i}eople  dependent 
on  the  Government— all  of  these  have  con- 
spired to  provide  a  tax  burden  which  spella 
bankruptcy  for  the  tTnited  States. 

There  is  one  reason — and  one  reason 
only — for  the  excessive  tax  burden  and  that 
Is  waste.  Everything  done  by  tbs  Armed 
Forces  is  characterized  by  waste.  For  13 
years  the  forces  have  gotten  everjrthlng  they 
have  asked  for,  and  more.  They  have  made 
no  real  attempt  to  spare  the  taxpayer.  They 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  conception  of 
economy.  And  so  far  they  have  refused 
to  make  any  real  attempt  at  controlling 
costs.  They  are  still  operating  under  a  war- 
time psychology  which  excuses,  on  the 
ground  of  emergency,  every  sort  of  waste. 

But  they  are  not  alone  in  that  attitude. 
Every  Oovemment  bureau  has  been  exposed 
to  the  propaganda  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  spend  money,  and  lots  of  it.  Every  bu- 
reaucrat wants  to  expand  his  operation,  be- 
cause  the  more  people  he  employs  and  tha 
mors  money  he  spends  ths  more  Important 
Is  his  position. 


Foreign  aid  can  and  should  be  kept  to  rea- 
sonable proportions.  Granting  that  it  is 
necessary,  it  certainly  is  not  necessary  to 
spend  the  American  taxpayer's  money  for  no 
better  ptirpoee  than  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  people  aided  to  avoid  high  taxes.  The 
fact  is  we  are  paying  out  billions  to  people 
who  are  not  taxed  nearly  so  heavily  as  our- 
selves. 

It  is  argued  that  high  taxes  are  necessary 
to  prevent  Inflation.  That  is  true  up  to  a 
point.  But  high  taxes  cannot  stop  inflation, 
when  everything  else  the  Oovemment  does 
is  inflationary.  The  best  method  of  pre- 
venting inflation  is  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods.  If  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Oovemment  employees  who 
are  wasting  their  time  on  the  Oovemment 
payroll  could  be  put  to  work  producing 
goods,  it  would  help  to  prevent  inflation. 
At  the  same  time  we  recently  heard  an  in- 
dustrial-relations expert  claim  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  eliminate  restrictions  to  produc- 
tion our  national  output  would  go  up  60 
percent,  and  that,  too,  would  help  control 
inflation. 

Congress  Is  by  no  means  blameless.  Every 
Congressman  has  his  own  pet  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  But. 
actually,  the  question  of  budgeting  money 
has  become  so  compllctited  and  technical 
that  Congress  has  not  more  control  over 
finances.  President  Truman's  question— 
"Where  are  you  going  to  cut?" — is  unan- 
swerable m  view  of  the  inability  of  any  one 
Individual  to  understand  the  ramifications 
of  Oovemment  business.  It  is  Jtut  anotlier 
indication  of  the  fact  that  the  Oovemment 
has  beccme  so  big  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
trolled  by  anyone. 

But  something  has  to  be  done.  In  some 
manner  Congress  must  get  control  of  ths 
situation  before  It  bringn  disaster  upon  the 
Nation,  and  one  method  of  Impressing  that 
fact  on  Members  of  Congress  is  to  writs 
them.  Do  it  today.  Tour  congreaslonal 
delegation  consists  of  RejiresentaUve  Waltb 
NoasLAO,  House  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C,  and  Senators  Qirr  CoaooN  and  Watns 
Moaax.  Senate  Oflice  Building.  Washington, 
D.  C. 


The  REA  Profraa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  G.  AANDAHL 

or  WOtTH  XMOCOTA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  22, 1952 

Mr.  AANDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  gratifying  to  see  the  progress  of 
rural  electrification  in  North  Dakota 
during  the  past  few  years  and  to  know 
that  a  similar  program  for  rural  tele- 
phones is  now  getting  under  way.  Be- 
cause of  the  large  size  of  farms  and  the 
resultant  limited  number  of  patrons  per 
mile  of  line,  these  services  did  not  be- 
come attractive  business  ventures  until 
the  prospective  patrons  organized  REA 
cooperatives  and  took  a  personal  con- 
sumer interest  that  does  not  ordinarily 
exist.  In  other  words,  the  farmers, 
themselves,  under  a  favorable  Federal 
loan  program,  can  be  credited  with  doing 
the  things  that  were  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. 

Every  farm  family  that  has  struggled 
along  without  electrical  power  or  a  tele- 
phone and  then  has  them  made  available 
fully  appreciates  them  and  knows  how 
much'they  add  to  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
ures of  farm  life  and  to  the  eflkciency  ct . 


hi. 
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tMxm  production.  Personally,  I  had  tha 
expcrienee  o<  living  («  ttM  borne  fann 
far  S8  Tcan  wttboat  anjr  eteetrie  power 
and  tlien  tai  1M3  our  fana  was  eueiglaed 
bj  the  KSndred  REA.  My  family  and  i 
folly  enjoyed  it  for  nearly  3  yean  before 
I  left  the  farm  in  January  of  1945  to  take 
over  the  duties  of  puhUe  office.  It  is  my 
hope  (hat  every  farm  home  ean  have 
dectrle  power  and  a  telepbooe  and. 
wlK-icfti'  possible.  I  have  made  it  my 
pmpoae  to  be  helpful. 

It  is  enconraclng  to  know  that  these 
things  can  be  accompUdied  under  the 
free-enterprise  system  and  In  a  way  that 
will  rttmii^fi*^  associated  free-enterprise 
buctneas.  Private  enterprise  has  four 
forms  at  ownership:  individual,  part- 
nership, eooperatlve.  and  corponrdon. 
While  RBA  lines  are  ftnaoieed  by  Gov- 
ernment loans,  they  are  pxtrate  enter- 
prise owned  by  the  consumers  organized 
aa  a  cooperative.  Uany  other  private 
enterprise  ventures  are  financed  bf  Qov- 
ermnent  loans.  We  should  look  forward 
to  the  early  payment  of  the  loan  and 
the  Ooveniment  beinc  relieved  of  re- 
aponslbQfty.  AH  the  eleetrie  equipment 
that  Is  needed,  both  for  construction  and 
continued  use  comes  from  private  enter- 
priae  and  those  industries  are  atlauilated 
hr  the  new  aaiketa  created  by  REA. 

TtaoB  far,  the  only  pubUc  power  that 
has  been  used  by  RBA  in  North  Dakota 
is  a  limited  amount  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  brought  in  from  the  Fort 
Ftock  Dam.  WIdle  pnhUc  hydroeleetrie 
power  is  advinble  In  the  conservation 
and  wise  use  of  natural  resources  and 
is  of  eeonomie  value  to  the  consumer,  it 
to  not  essential  or  tndtapeosable  to  RBA. 
The  Government  should  charge  cnoogh 
for  it  to  liquidate  the  Investment  with 
Interest,  to  pay  operating  costs  and  to 
yield  Itself  a  reasonable  profit. 

Most  of  the  REA  power  in  North  Da- 
kota is  either  produeed  by  REA  itself 
at  its  Grand  Forks  and  Voltaire 
plants,  or  purchased  from  established 
companies  and  munlctpaltttes.  In  a  few 
years  the  Garrison  Dam  will  be  produc- 
ing large  aouunts  of  pablle  power  that 
will  be  available  to  REA  cooperatives  as 
priority  cuKtomers.  As  Governor,  I 
worked  very  hard  to  get  the  Garrison 
Dam  imdBr  constmetion. 

The  production  of  puhUc  power  should 
be  limited  rlgklly  to  the  maTlminn  that 
can  be  generated  In  water  development 
projects.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  build  steam  plants  to  supple- 
ment its  hydroelectric  power.  It  should 
leave  the  steam  plants  to  REA  and  other 
fbrms  of  private  eoierpzlse.  It  aftiould 
leave  transmission  lines  to  RXA  and 
other  forms  of  private  enterprise  except 
where  they  are  necessary  to  efficiently 
tie  hydroelectric  plants  together  or  to 
reach  needed  wholesale  markets  other- 
wise inaccessible. 

The  Government  can  be  helpful  and 
in  many  iniitanres  is  the  determining 
factor  in  making  prosperity  and  oppor- 
tunity available  to  people  who  win  then 
help  themselves.  In  North  Dakota  the 
program  lor  rural  electxlflcatlon,  tele- 
phones, fun  parity  price  supports  for 
basic  crops,  soil  conservation  and  agri- 
cultural research  uad  experimentation 
have  done  much  for  the  people  and  re- 


flected oonstrucUveily  through  the  eutlra 
national  eoonomy. 
If  we  are  to  aunrlve  and  lead  in  ttas 

world-wide  struggle  against  totalitar- 
ian government  and  dictatorship,  we 
must  adjust  and  administer  these 
worthy  pragraois  so  that  they  sthwHlate 
and  encourage  private  enterprise  and  do 
not  encroach  upon  or  ti^e  over  any 
field  of  activity  that  is  being  or  can  be 
handled  efltettv^  by  private  enter- 
prise. That  is  why  we  must  be  aware  of 
economic  and  social  theorists  who  want 
to  take  a  good  RKA  program  and  a  good 
water-development  program  and  push 
them  elear  over  the  brink  as  stepping 
stones  for  a  completely  socialized  pro- 
gram Nation-wide.  REA  and  RTA  are 
grand  programs  for  rural  America  and 
we  want  to  keep  them  in  full  harmony 
with  the  American  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  will  do  my  part  to  make  them 
fully  successfuL 


Wsdd  TUs  Be  lateresibs? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o# 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  jrzw  TQKX 

nv  THS  BOOBB  OT  BIPBSSSNTATIVSB 

Wednesday,  May  21.  f  f  52 

Mr.  KCMinN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  mider  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Racon,  I  tndade  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

CKB.  Pa.,  Vajr  17,  1953. 
Oongresaman  Xbwnr  Axtkum.  Hau, 
House  Offlce  BuOdino. 

WaaMnffton,  D.  C. 

Dkab  CoitasasBiCAK:  In  azuwer  to  your 
letter,  I  do  remember  meeting  you  In  Wash- 
ington and  that  Fred  Stdn  was  mentione<L 

He's  quite  the  guy  in  Blnghamton  now, 
but  I  wonder  bow  mucb  tliey  know  there 
about  bla  past  history  and  tbat  of  bis 
brotber. 

I  can  tell  you  a  lot  mare  about  t2iem  and 
win  te  glad  to  because  I  think  Blngtmnton 
is  getting  a  beating  with  a  man  like  Stein  ta 
the  high  poaltlon  be  holds. 

Toull  appreciate  the  occupation  his  toroth- 
•r  tised  to  foDow,  too. 

I  plan  to  be  In  Washington  soon  «ad  wffl 
arrange  to  see  yon. 

Tours  very  truly, 

B.P. 


Tke  UM  Sciatc  Rosliwm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOW.  EARIE  C  CLEMEIfn 

IN  TBE  BBS  Alt  OF  TBE  DAI'IEL)  STATSS 
Thuradmif.  May  22. 19S2 


Mr.  CUEMENTS.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Williams,  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Library  staif.  has  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Seer^ary  of 
the  Senate  some  historical  data  eoo- 
eeming  the  old  Senate  rostrum.  As 
this  Information  wlU  be  viduable  to  fu- 
ture histoTtens  M  weO  as  the  general 
pubUc  that  win  be  prtrileged  to  view 


these  historic  desks  when  they  have  been 
permanently  placed  In  the  Old  State 
Gipttol  at  Ptankfort,  Ky-.  I  ask  unaal- 
motts  eonaeni  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  ob)eetlon.  the  artids 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooaa, 
asfoDows: 

In  «b*  aseond  asaslon  of  the  Bgbty-flrsft 
Ooo^tess  tbs  eoUre  membfrrsbip  ol  tb« 
United  States  Senate  sponsored  and  unanl- 
aaously  agreed  to  a  resnlu<kip  which  pre- 
■•atod  to  Vice  President  Ausai  W.  B>TV 
tlM  dMk  oocupled  by  him  as  Prcaldent  ot  ths 
Seosts.  Mr.  Baaxur  aoay  retain  the  desk 
during  his  UletlnM  and  thereafter  It  shaU 
beonme  (he  property  of  the  Commonwealth 
at  KsBtvcky.  In  order  that  the  coapiets 
rastruaa  be  kept  Intact  a  reeohitlon  convey- 
ing the  clerk's  desk  to  the  StaU  of  Ken- 
tucky was  Introduced  and  passed  In  the  ttrat 
of  the  SIghty-eeoood  Ooogress,  ipoa- 
la  part  by  Ken  tacky  Hewatnrs  '^m- 
Ukssbwoos.  Mnuj  L.  Ttaxier  s 
KenMwfc^tsn.  and  chief  clerk  of  tiie  Senate. 
was  the  last  chief  clerk  to  occupy  this  desk. 
The  reeolutloo  prorldee  that  the  rostrum  be 
placed  In  the  Senate  Chamber  ot  the  Old 
Capital  BuiMlag  at  ftankXart  under  the  cus- 
tody and  sapervlsloa  of  the  Kentucky  State 
■Istnrlral  Society. 

It  is  aaoBt  Attlng  thai  this  lostnmi  be  pe»> 
•ented  to  t*M  CotasMica^alth  ot  gifnti>aky 
for  the  arst  and  laat  occupants  of  the  chair 
ware  native  sans.  naaMly.  John  C  Breckco- 

On  JsBiMry  «.  ISM.  the  Senate  moved  to  a 
In  the  reeeatiy  oanstnsc«ad 
to  the  CapttoU  It  was  in  this  Chaoa- 
ber  that  the  rostnun  was  oHglaaUy  loetallsC 
It  Is  retported  that  upoa  the  nofssirn  ol  the 
aaoae  there  was  much  oratory,  reiliaps  the 
saeet  etofuent  orator  that  day  waa  the  Vies 
Pfislisat  ot  the  United  Stataa.  John  Cahell 
Breckenrldge,  of  Lexington.  Mr.  BreefcM»- 
tidge.  at  M  years  of  age,  was  the  young- 
est aaaa  to  have  held  tlMt  high  ««ce.  BewM 
■ieettd  to  the  Senate  froai  Kentucky  whiis 
etiU  Vtoe  President.  He  did  aot  take  his 
Senate  seat  until  IS  months  following  the 
elsertoa.  Thus,  says  Blpley.  he  was  the  only 
naan  in  ow  history  to  sarva  in  tlic  Senate  aS 
any  time  Ite  duMe. 

At  this  time.  ISM.  Seaatots  John  JotOam 
Crittenden  of  Frankfort,  and  Laaanis  Whlta> 
head  Powell  of  Haoderaon.  were  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Crittenden  la  reiaeinbered  for  h^ 
laiaous  Oittenden  proposals  aul  Mr.  Powall 
le  waU  remembered  for  hU  acUvlty  In  tlM 
orsaalaarton  of  the  rnmiW»o«  of  Thirteen. 
The  Crtttenden  propoaals  and  the  rrrfanlaa 
tlon  ct  the  Gooamlttee  of  Thirteon  weev 
teoopts  to  aOaet  a  coaprQaUae  with 
Southern  StatM.  Tke  entlee  Kentucky  dela- 
gatlon.  Breckenrldge.  Crittenden,  and  PoweU. 
lought  dUlgenUy  for  the  praaerration  of  **<^ 
Union. 

In  laao.  Mr.  Breckenrldge  was  defeated  for 
the  Praaldency  by  A>>r»h«w.  Lincoln.  Ourli^ 
the  War  Between  the  Statea  he  served  as  a 
major  general  In  the  Confederate  Army,  and 
was  later  appointed  Secretary  of  War  of  tha 
Confederate  States. 

The  War  Bstwasn  the  Stataa  havli^ 
hrooghft  to  a  eondustoa.  laiSSsaii  of  m 
ooMSmcttOB  were  the  sMdn  topics  aad 
earns  at  the  IwgiaiaMu  tarancti.    In  lam 
ent  and  trial  ot 

tbat  time.  It  was  a  dtlxen  of 
Bsory  Staabacy.  or  ilaiawtoea  (which  was  lo- 
cated at  the  present  site  ot  the  town  of  Day- 
ton), who  waa  chief  counsel  for  the  Itwi 
dsat.  Mr.  Stanbery  iiad  been  Attorney  Ocn- 
eral  of  the  Dnlted  Stato.  realgnlo^  that  ot- 
Ace  to  take  the  f^^**^^  of  chief  counael  la 
the  defense  of  tbe  President.  (It  was  a  color- 
ful slgbt,  Indeed,  to  tee  old  TbaOdeus  Stev- 
ens, of  Pennsylranla,  carried  into  the  Senata 
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Chamber  In  an  arm  dudr  and  vehemently 
arguing  bis  case.) 

Tbe  Senate  holds  the  trials  of  those  im- 
peached by  tbe  Houae  of  Representatlvea. 
There  have  been  eight  Impeachment  trials  of 
Government  officials  before  this  rostnun.  In- 
cluding that  of  President  Johnson. 

Legislation,  important  in  shaping  the  des- 
tiny of  the  United  Statea.  was  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  vigor  and  fervor. 
laaues  such  as  the  Preedman's  Bureau,  etrll 
rights  blU.  foxu-teenth  and  fifteenth  amfad- 
menta.  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  many 
others  equally  Important  were  among  these 
measures.  Many  distinguished  men  served 
the  Nation  and  Commonwealth  at  this  time. 
Senator  James  Outhrle,  of  Louisville,  found- 
er of  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  Ita 
president  for  some  years,  was  a  familiar  fig- 
ure In  Washington.  Mr.  Guthrie  served  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  under  Prealdent 
Franklin  Pierce. 

Senator  John  White  Stevenaon,  of  Coving- 
ton. Governor  In  1867  and  a  prealdent  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate from  1871  to  1877.  Senator  James  Burnle 
Beck,  of  Lexington,  born  In  Scotland,  came 
to  Kentucky  In  1843  at  tbe  age  of  21.  Mr. 
Beck  served  In  tbe  Senate  from  1877  to 
1865. 

Many  of  Kentucky's  Senators  were  vet- 
erans of  the  War  Between  the  States,  among 
them  Senator  John  Btuart  WUUanu.  of 
Mount  Sterling,  who  aerved  as  a  brigadier 
general  In  the  Confederate  Army.  Senator 
Joeeph  Clay  Stiles  Blackburn,  of  Versalllea. 
aerved  with  tbe  Confederate  forces  as  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Mr.  Blackburn  was  appoint- 
ed in  1907  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
held  tbat  post  vmtll  bis  resignation  In  1909. 
Senator  William  Lindsay,  of  Frankfort,  was 
another  member  of  tlie  Confederate  Army, 
senrlng  aa  a  captain.  Senator  James  Ben- 
nett McCreary.  of  Richmond,  a  lleuter^nt 
colonel  In  the  Confederate  forces,  aerved 
under  General  Breckenrldge.  Mr.  McCreary 
was  Governor  of  Kentucky  twice,  1875  to 
1879  and  1912  to  1910. 

One  of  Kentucky's  most  beloved  sons,  John 
GrUBn  Carlisle,  of  Covington,  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Treasury  under  President 
Grover  Cleveland.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Ssnate  from  1880  to  1893.  Prior  to  thla. 
he  bad  been  a  lieutenant  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky from  1871  to  1875.  It  Is  said  tbat 
he  waa  as  highly  esteemed  as  were  Brecken- 
rids*  and  Clay.  However,  In  1896.  due  to 
his  unpopular  stand  on  the  monetary  pol- 
icies of  the  day,  be  received  mucb  criticism 
and  as  a  result  moved  to  New  York  to  en- 
gage In  the  practice  of  law.  Senator  William 
O'Connell  Bradley,  of  LoulsvUle,  tbe  first 
Republican  Governor  of  Kentucky,  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  In  1900  and  died  before 
finishing  his  term.  Mr.  Bradley  was  licensed 
to  practice  law  at  the  age  of  18  by  a  special 
enactment  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  Senate  has  been  host  to  many  Im- 
portant and  famoua  personagea  who  Iiave 
bsen  seated  on  the  rostrum.  Admiral  David 
G.  Farragut.  made  famoxis  in  the  War  be- 
tween the  Statea,  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor.  Maj.  Gen.  Wlnfleld  Scott  Han- 
cock was  another  American  military  figure 
to  whom  the  prlvllegea  of  tbe  floor  were  ex- 
tended. Prince  Henry  of  Pruaala  was  also 
admitted  to  tbe  floor  of  the  Senate  when  he 
was  a  visitor  to  this  country.  During  World 
Wu-  I  many  members  of  the  Allied  War  Mla- 
slons  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  Capitol. 
The  Vice  Premier  of  France,  Bene  Vlvlanl. 
.addressed  the  Senate.  Tbe  French  Ambaa- 
aador  to  the  United  SUtes.  M.  Jusserand. 
preiented  some  Sevres  vases  to  the  Senate 
and  epoke  on  that  occasion.  Viscount  Ishll, 
a  msniber  of  the  Japanese  War  Mission,  ad- 
dressed tbe  Senate.    In  1910.  the  Senate  was 


honored  by  a  visit  and  a  speech  by  His 
Majesty  King  Albert  of  Belgium.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  figures  of  World  War  I,  Sgt. 
Alvln  C.  York,  was  admitted  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  1929.  The  same  year  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  J.  Ramsey 
MacDonald,  addressed  the  Senate.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1930,  Gen.  Jan  Chrlstlaan 
Smuto,  former  Premier  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  addressed  the  Senate.  Also,  Rear 
Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  the  famed  Arctic 
explorer,  was  a  visitor  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Many  of  our  Latin-American  friends  have 
been  visitors  to  tbe  Senate,  many  have 
addressed  the  Senate  from  the  clerk's  deslc 
President  Anastask)  Somoza,  of  Nicaragua, 
spoke  before  tbe  Senate  In  1939.  Manuel 
Prado,  President  of  Peru,  waa  another  to 
address  the  Senate.  President  Albert  Arroyo 
del  Rio  of  Ecuador  spoke  to  the  Senate  in 
1942.  In  1943,  the  President  of  Paraguay, 
Gen.  Hlglno  Morinlgo  M..  addressed  the 
Senate.  The  following  year,  Gen.  Isalas 
Medina  Angarlta,  President  of  Venezuela,  ad- 
dressed the  Senate.  World  War  U  brought 
many  world-lamed  personages  to  the  Sen- 
ate: Winston  Churchill,  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain;  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  President 
of  the  PhUlpplnes;  King  George  n  of  Greece, 
and  King  Peter  U  of  Yugoslavia,  addressed 
the  Senate.  Wllhelmlna,  Queen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, addressed  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
Congreas  In  tbe  Senate  Chamber.  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  wife  of  the  Generalissimo 
of  China,  was  another  famous  lady  to  address 
the  Senate.  Gen.  Jonathan  Walnwrlght. 
hero  of  Corregldor,  spoke  before  tbe  Senate 
In  1945.  It  is  customary  that  Joint  ses- 
sions or  meetings  of  the  Congress  be  held 
In  tbe  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Because  of  this  many  famed  persons 
have  appeared  there  and  not  In  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

Many  words  luve  l>een  spoken  liefore  this 
rostrum,  many  on  the  grayest  of  Issues,  some 
brilliant  speeches,  and  some  In  a  lighter  vein. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  lighter  moments 
that  Vice  President  Thomas  R.  MarshaU 
leaned  over  his  desk  and  said  to  the  Senate'a 
Chlel  Clerk  John  Crockett,  "What  thla  coun- 
try needs  Is  a  good  S-cent  cigar." 

Senator  AugusttJs  Owsley  Stanley,  of  Hen- 
derson, served  In  the  Senate  from  1919  to 
1925,  having  been  Governor  of  Kentucky 
from  1915  to  1919.  He  was  later  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. Senator  Frederick  Moslev  Sackett, 
of  Louisville,  was  elected  to  serve  from  1925 
to  1931.  however,  he  resigned  from  the  Sen- 
ate In  1930  to  become  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Sackett  was  succeeded  by  John 
M.  Robslon  of  Barboiunrllle. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  all 
treaties.  Many  debates  In  the  course  of  ratl- 
flcation  have  taken  place  before  this  rostrum. 
The  best  remembered  is  the  debate  on  United 
States  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  was  before  this  rostrum  that  the  debate 
on  the  entrance  into  tbe  United  Nations 
took  place. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  partisan  feel- 
ings do  not  always  prevail  In  the  Senate.  A 
good  example  of  this  was  manifested  when 
Vice  President  Basklxt,  then  Seiuitor  and 
the  majority  leader,  resigned  as  majority 
leader  In  protest  of  the  veto  of  the  tax  bill 
by  President  Roosevelt  In  1944.  When  Mr. 
Baxklkt  made  a  bitter  attack  on  the  veto 
mesaage,  Members  of  the  Senate,  for  a  min- 
ute silent,  then  rose  almost  to  a  man  and 
applauded  the  Senator.  Their  applause  waa 
quickly  drowned  out  by  cheers  from  the  gal- 
leries, which  on  this  day  were  packed  with 
visitors.  Mr.  Bauklst,  as  did  many  Sena- 
tors, went  on  to  the  Vice  Presidency.  His 
great  aervlce  In  the  Senate  enabled  him  to 
sasume  that  offlos  with  ths  full  conlideDOS 
of  tha  NsUon. 


Kentucky  has  sent  many  great  men  to  the 
legislative  halls  at  Washington  and  It  is 
for  this  reason  and  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  this  rostrum  will  be 
placed  In  her  Old  Capitol  Building. 


Attoniej  General  McGranerj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MXCRioAir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  22. 1952 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD  two  editorials,  one  en- 
titled "New  Attorney  General,"  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  today,  and  the 
other  entitled  "Enter  McGranery,"  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  Bfay  22,  19621 
New  Attoknkt  GcNsaAi. 

Judge  McGranery  won  confirmation  as  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  by  a 
large  margin,  but  the  62-to-18  vote  in  the 
Senate  appears  to  have  reflected  little  en- 
thusiasm for  him.  Party  loyalty  was  a 
strong  factor  In  the  unanimous  Democratic 
vote  for  him.  and  some  of  the  Republicans 
who  stood  for  confirmation  took  the  view 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  flgbtlng  a 
man  who  la  likely  to  hold  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eralship for  only  7  months  anyway.  If  Prea- 
ldent Truman  had  been  a  candidate  for 
renomlnatlon,  the  outcome  might  have  been 
very  different. 

With  due  allowance  for  tbe  partisanship 
that  probably  inspired  tbe  assault  of  Sena- 
tors FzBcuaoN  and  Watkins  against  the 
nominee,  they  brought  to  light  some  dam- 
aging facts.  The  conflict  between  Judge  Mc- 
Granery's  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  handling  of  the 
Amerasia  case  and  the  testimony  of  other 
witnesses  is  disturbing,  to  say  tbe  least. 
Perhaps  It  does  not  amoimt  to  misrepre- 
sentation, but  we  do  not  see  how  anyone 
who  scrutinizes  the  testimony  can  avoid 
tbe  conclusion  that  tbe  Judge  was  evasive 
in  dealing  with  the  committee. 

When  the  nominee  was  questioned  about 
tbe  President's  seizure  powers,  his  efforts 
to  straddle  left  him  in  a  very  awkward  poal- 
tlon. Perhaps  It  was  unreasonable  to  put 
him  on  tbe  spot  In  regard  to  this  issue  now 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  a  more  saga- 
clous  man  would  not  have  argued  both 
cases.  Likewise,  the  testimony  about  Mr. 
McGranery's  handling  of  a  $6,000  surety  fund 
in  the  complicated  Clan-Na-Oael  case  and 
the  record  of  Judge  McGranery  on  the  bench 
leave  much  to  be  dealred.  The  least  tbat 
can  be  said  Is  that  the  hearings  and  the  de- 
bate in  tbe  Senate  suggest  tbat  the  new 
Attorney  General  was  hastily  selected  with- 
out adequate  regard  for  his  qviallficatlons  for 
the  Job.  And  that  coincides  precisely  with 
the  known  facts  about  how  the  nomination 
waa  made. 

If  Judge  McGranery  moves  decisively  to 
carry  out  the  President's  promise  of  driving 
the  corruptlonlsts  out  of  offlce,  there  will  be 
widespread  s^arprlse.  His  one  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  name  for  himself  in  the  few  remaining 
montha  of  the  Truman  administration  la  to 
declare  war  on  the  corruptlonlsts  still  in 
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But  th*  prcaent  todtrationa  are  that 
tiM  bold  clMA-up  efforta  launcbed  by  ICr. 
Ttmnan  on  his  return  frona  Key  West  arc  as 
dead  aa  the  dljaosaura  tbat  he  llkea  to  taDt 
about.  We  bc^te  tliat  a  x^ew  effort  will  ba 
made.  But  one  faux  paa  has  foHowed  an- 
other with  such  regiUarlty  In  this  sphere  that 
no  confidence  la  left  in  any  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  do  Its  own 
housecleanlng.  A  heavy  burden  tbna  falls 
upon  the  Chelf  conunittce  of  the  House  and 
Other  congrwional  commltteca  that  are  try- 
ing to  bring  the  facts  to  Hgbt. 

[rttn  Um  Kcv  York  Baiald  Ttibone  at  May 

aa.  1953) 
Eirm  McGrahut 

The  great  majority  of  the  tJlilted  States 
Senate  apparently  cared  not  mticii  of  a  boot, 
one  way  (»'  the  other,  about  James  Patrick 
If  President  Troman  wanted 
for  Attorney  OanenO.  then  let 
tataa  ba»«  lieOrancry.  Tbc  Senate,  after  all. 
ha*  decHaed  on  only  als  occaakxM  In  tbe 
entire  course  of  the  RepubUc  to  confirm  a 
Cabinet  appolntsient.  Tbe  President,  log- 
ically enough,  should  be  allowed  to  pick  hla 
own  company.  The  52- to- 18  rote  for  Me* 
Onmery  waa  by  no  means  an  endorecment; 
tt  was  simply  courtesy  and  tradtttoo.  ~ 
tbermore.  the  new  Attorney  General 
oikly  until  next  January.  There  will  be  a 
new  administration,  no  matter  who  wins  the 
election  and  a  new  Cabinet.  So  It  hardly 
—pad  worth  while  to  kick  op  &  tvm  aboat 
a  fT— »*"g  socceeeor  to  J.  Howard  IfcOratb. 

That  super-Denaoerat,  Senator  Pst 
CasBiOf,  expects  great  tbiUigs  ot 
Ood-feartng.  fair-minded'*  Judge 
•7.  TtM  aenstor,  ai  covrae.  \8  entitled  to 
MfJiiae  bis  peraoeal  optailoii.  Our  own 
notion  Is  tbat  there  Is  notbing  In  the  Me- 
Oransry  record  that  InspircB.  Mr.  Tmmaa 
bae  simply  elevated  anottaer  crony.  Douta^ 
ICM  the  country  will  be  treated  to  i  nut  wad 
bOBas  at  eteaa-op.  AH  d  tt  baa  been  beard 
before  and  can  be  aaaeand  again  as  so  much 
empty  noise.  There  Is  no  reason  to  eapect 
icsitf  ts  fran  MeOranery  than  Me- 
Tbey  are  both  off  the  i 
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n  THK  HODSE  OF  BKPRBSBNTATIVIS 

Thmrsdaw.  Jtfgy  22.  2952 

Ifr.  LANE.  Mr.  Spetiket.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
tbe  following  from  tlie  Lynn  Telegram, 
lonui.  Masa.: 

Ra'noBii'a  Bou 

Bonse  Speaker  Ssk  Rsf  euuf  may  become 
the  admlnistration'B  dark-bCTse  ebolee  If  a 
serious  North-South  spilt  develops  at  tlie 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  July. 

Key  Democrats,  eonoemed  about  growing 
Bepabllcan  optimism  and  refusal  ot  Illinois 
OoV.  Adlai  BtevenstMi  to  run,  are  weighing 
Batsobw  as  a  possible  nominee  even  thm^pti 
the  veteran  Texas  congressional  leader  baa 
■  ■liiiMiiiil  no  desire  for  the  Job. 

"niey  feel  that  lUTsoaa  would  command 
tbe  si^>port  of  both  the  southern  and  nortlk- 
em  wings  ot  the  psirty.  He  Is  popular  with 
leaders  throughout  the  country  and  an  intl- 
aaate  friend  at  President  Ttuman. 

Both  of  tlxesc  factors  might  play  a  key 
put  should  a  deadlock  develop  at  the  con- 
vention and  Ratbubn  become  a  dark  horse. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 


m  TBE  BBHATt  OT  TBB  DMI'LB>  STATBB 

Thur$dat,  May  22. 1952 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoos  consent  to  have  piinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rioom  an  article 
entitled  "Voltmtary  Piucedmes  and 
Processes  In  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions." written  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ivu]  and  pubUsbed  by  tbe 
Industry  Coundl  AaBoctatlon.  Inc..  12 
East  Vtaty-flrst  Street.  New  York  City. 

There  beinf  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oideied  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscotv, 
as  follows: 


Hie  traditional  role  at  govemmoit  In  < 
lag  with  human  relations  in  a  free  society 
Is  that  of  estabUabing  and  enforcing  mlaa 
at  conduct  by  which  parties  in  dleputs  saay 
have  tbe  opportunity  voluntarily,  and  tbsr^ 
fofa  mote  bappUy.  to  reach  agreement. 

Oootbmal  dependence  on  government  to 
tbe  decisions  in  the  aolutioo  at  prob- 
whlch  can  be  handlrd  bUtsi  thronglL 
the  lise  at  voluntary  processes  and  wttbout 
tbe  IntaneutlcB  of  govemment,  can  result 
only  In  pladog  further  restrtetSooa  on  per- 
sonal freedon.  Such  a  procedure,  moreover, 
can  only  place  new  ttmtts  on  frssdom  at 
action  and  association. 

A  most  critical  area  of  human  retetkms 
■I  the  |«aaeat  tdaa  la  the  iMd  of  taibor- 
i»i»Tf  w— «— it  relatloBs. 

Bvldence  at  tbe  growing  tendency  to  abdi- 
cate to  govamassnt  In  znattBS  psrtalnlng  to 


appawut  durtag  World  War  n  wtoes  both 
labor  and  management  eonthtuaUy  were 
■irtliig  declslops  by  tbe  War  Labor  Board  to 
settle  — *-"~*-~**~it*"t  or  digercnccs.  Most 
at  tbeee  questloos  should  have  been  re- 
solved voluntarily  or  tbroxigb  the  utlltaatlon 
of  govemmental  agenclea.  wboae  purpoee  was 
to  help  In  settling  disputes  by  way  of  volun- 
tary procesass  and  procedures.  Conference. 
ooocUlatlon.  psiiMsslim. 
eAcackms  media  tor  reaching  peaceful 
mcnts  were  largely  ignored  and  neglected. 
In  the  name  of  q>eed — regardless  of  baslo 
nxttive — the  iron  haiul  of  governmsnt  was 
sought — and  obtained. 

So.  now.  in  the  preeent  defense  emergency, 
there  Is  a  demand  that  Oovemxaent  invade 
the  field  of  labor-managentent  relations  by 
staling  into  disputes,  taking  sides,  making 
decisions,  and  throwing  collective  fr^^gatnlng 
into  the  ashcan.  There  seem  to  be  some.  In 
fact,  who  are  determined  that  labor  and 
management  eball  take  one  utore  st^  along 
tbe  fateful  path  leading  to  a  deatination  of 
despotism,  from  which  return  may  be  im- 


I  have  always  f  At  ti\at  mutual  confidence 
and  reqwet  nniat  be  tbe  basis  for  sound  and 
satisfactory  labor-management  relations. 
Only  good  will  and  not  laws,  in  the  final 
analysis,  can  assure  peacefxil  and  stable 
labor-management  relations. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  at  this  time  vigorously  to  reafBrm 
this  basle  phlloeopby. 


XX.  sovBOnsBirT:  aacoaaswo  amd  GOAXAJtrxB- 
nro  vmakaMXHTaL  bhbts  >t  LausLanox 

Since  1880.  Indualve.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege contlnuoiisly  to  hold  legislative  oAce. 
During  this  23-year  period  In  the  legislature 
of  the  Stote  of  New  York  and  in  the  United 


States  Senate.  I  have  participated  In  tba. 
drafting  and  enactment  of  a  wide  variety  of 
lawa.  For  the  puriwsea  of  tlits  oommentaty. 
I  aafi  plactng  emphasis  on  one  special  type 
of  leglslBtloo — btbor-management  lelsttone 
leglsbitKm.  Krttnent  to  this  otoeerratlon  Is 
the  fact  that  I  had  a  puslUve  reeponslblUty 
with  respect  to  the  enactment  of  the  New 
York  State  lAbor  Relations  Art. 

Often  laws  contain  preambles 
the  Intent  of  the  leglelatlw  bodice  that 
thSML  m  New  York  State  tbe  legMature 
mtm  the  following  preamMe  to  tbe  State 
Leber  Relations  Act: 

Tn  the  Interpretation  and  applleatlOB  of 
this  article,  and  otherwise,  tt  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  publle  polley  of  the  State 
to  encourage  tbe  practice  and  procedure  of 
otAectlve  bargaining,  and  to  protect  em- 
ployees In  the  exercise  of  fnn  freedom  of 
aasodstlon.  self  organisation  and  designation 
of  representattves  of  their  own  choosing  for 
the  purposes  of  collective  bergalntng.  or 
other  nnitual  aid  and  protection,  free  ftoaa 
tbe  interference,  rartralnt  or  coercion  of  < 


revealed  the  sated  of  tbe  men 
that  law. 

The  legWatnre  tn  IMS  created  He  fokat 
leglslattve  eoramtttee  on  Industrial  and  labor 
ctmdltions.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  ee 
chairman  of  tble  committee  from  the  date 
of  Its  organisation  nntn  I  retired  from  tbe 
legislatw  St  the  end  of  I9M.  Tbrougboot 
that  period  of  ttane  the  committee^  acttaa 
was  fuMed  by  four  fundamental  pituclplaiv 
which  are  as  follows; 

**1.  The  right  of  worfceis  to  organise  and 
to  bargain  coUecttrely,  through  reprasenta- 
ttres  of  their  own  choosing,  shonld  be  lield 
tnvlolatc  tn  all  worker-emplovcr  retatlcn- 
shtpr 

**a.  Tbe  rtgbt  to  strike,  wbere  tbe  eser- 
dse  of  this  right  Is  neither  sgatnst  the  pub- 
lle nor  harmful  to  the  public  welfare.  Is  in- 
alienable tn  oar  American  •yetcm;  (by  tbe 
same  taken  and  to  the  same  extent  the  right 
to  the  lockout  by  an  employer  is  also  In- 
alienable In  OUT  American  system.) 

"3.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  employ- 
ers In  ah  worker-employer  relattonshlpa 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  right*  sod 
obligations  of  the  workers; 

"4.  Tbe  chief  function  of  government,  tn 
dealing  with  worker -employer  rclstlonahtps, 
should  be  to  promote  good  wUl.  to  encourage 
cooperation,  and  where  reaort  la  mads  to 
intervention,  to  be  impartial  and  Just,  de- 
manding obedience  to  all  law  by  both  partlaa 
coDosraed." 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  of  tbeee  four 
principles,  eaunelatad  by  tbe  eoaunlttee  on 
May  12.  idsa,  bsa  ever  beea  cballcngsd  by 
any  responsible  person.  They  are  basle  and 
constantly  have  retained  tbelr  validity  and 
vitality,  being  as  fundamental  and  practical 
now  as  when  enunciated  14  years  aga  I 
am  convinced  that  their  general  acceptance 
and  application  today  would  go  a  Ior.g  way 
toward  preventing  the  disputes  which  Iiave 
arisen  and  still  are  arising  I)etween  man- 
agement and  labor. 

Etpedally  do  I  draw  attention  to  principle 
4  which  speclflces  the  reeponslWltty  and  ob- 
ligation of  Oovemment  with  respect  to  tbe 
retatlonBhtp  between  workers  and  employers. 
In  this  connection  the  cooamlttee  members 
unanimously  declared  their  reeognltioB  of 
the  eoaitlBiioas  need  for  acttosi  tbrougb  tbe 
of  voluntary  jsiii  lasia  Our  think- 
In  tbeee  wvRto: 
satlafactory  and  bappleet  bu- 
relatlnnaMpe  are  the  product  not  of 
legal  compulekm.  but  rather  of  i 
dstenoainatlon  ""^^^^  huaoan  beings  to 
operate  with  one  another.  Though  we 
ItflaUte  to  tbe  end  of  time,  there  never  wlU 
be  Ind^istrlal  peace  and  harmony  without 
good  faith,  integrity,  a  high  degree  of  rcspon- 
sibOlty,  and  a  real  desire  to  cooperate  on  the 
part  Of  all  parties  concerned.    Without  this 
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spirit  of  good  will,  all  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  labor  laws  of  man  will  prove  eventually 
to  be  in  vain." 

The  philoaophy  contained  in  the  fore- 
going statement  U  as  true  and  as  applicable 
today  as  in  1»40  when  It  was  made.  Indeed. 
Its  application  never  was  more  neceesary 
than  right  now— and  I  am  gratified  to  be 
able  to  point  out  that  there  exists  an  organi- 
sation, known  as  the  Industry  Council  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  which  Is  dedicated  to  upholding 
and  applying  thU  phlloeopby. 

Today  courageous,  clear  thinking  and  ac- 
tion In  connection  with  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  labor-management  relations  are  vitally 
needed.  Equivocation,  compromise,  pussy- 
footing, hypocrisy— these  despicable  expedi- 
ents must  not  be  tolerated.  Government 
and  management  and  labor  must  assxime  in 
our  social  order  the  proper  role  which  each 
must  play  for  the  benefit  of  all.  This  goal 
can  be  attained  neither  by  government  alone 
nor  by  labor  alone  nor  by  management  alone, 
nor  by  any  other  group  or  element  In  our 
society — acting  alone;  it  cannot  be  realized 
by  a  combination  of  government  and  labor 
or  of  government  and  management  or  even 
of  labor  and  management,  acting  alone;  It 
can  be  achieved  only  by  all  of  us  voluntarily 
working  together  in  tbe  Intereet  of  all  gen- 
eral welfare. 

This  kind  of  thinking  was  spelled  out  13 
years  ago.  and  I  am  happy  to  have  played 
a  part  in  bringing  It  about.  It  should  be 
easy,  therefore,  for  a  reader  of  this  article  to 
understand  my  deep  Interest  In  the  Industry 
Council  Association.  Inc.,  and  why  I  became 
a  member  of  its  board  of  directors.  This 
association  seeks  to  assist  in  tbe  achievement 
Of  the  objectives  I  tiave  cited  through  the 
means  and  promoting  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram, stressing  voluntary  association  among 
management,  labor,  and  tbe  public. 

m.  eovsaKMnrr:    psotxctob   and  supsavisoa 
m  TUB  azxacns  or  WNDamirrsL  aiORTS 

In  1016  the  British  Oovemment  estab- 
lished the  so-called  Whitley  Commission. 
The  commission  was  created  by  Parliament 
to  study  methods  for  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  labor-management  relations. 
Among  its  important  recommendations  was 
that  national,  district,  and  local  councils  of 
workers  and  employers  be  formed  In  each 
Industry  for  the  promotion  of  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

Of  theae  councils  the  New  York  State  Joint 
Leglalatlve  Committee  on  Industrial  and 
Labor  Conditions  wrote  in  1040  as  follows: 

"While  the  functions  of  these  councils  in 
bringing  about  cooperation  between  workers 
and  employers  might  t>e  studied  to  advan- 
tage by  American  Industry,  tbelr  methods  of 
controlling  prices  and  eliminating  unfair 
competition  are  clearly  illegal  under  our 
State  and  national  laws. 

The  committee  further  wrote: 

"The  Oovernment.  through  the  Ministry 
of  Labor,  actively  encouraged  the  formation 
of  Whitle}  Councils,  and  this  most  Important 
period  of  growth  was  between  1018  and  1031. 
At  the  present  time,  1040,  they  are  considered 
to  have  been,  and  to  be,  a  vital  factor  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  present 
state  of  harmony  In  English  Industrial  rela- 
tions." 

As  I  tiave  stated,  the  t>aslc  objective  of  the 
so-called  Whitley  Councils  was  to  promote 
understanding  and  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management.  Such  an  objective 
would  be  nowadays  in  harmony  with  Ameri- 
can labor-management  relations.  State-wide 
and  nationally.  Please  note  that  the  British 
Government,  through  the  liiinlstry  of  Labor, 
played  an  active  role  by  encouraging  the 
formation  of  Joint  groups  In  each  industry. 
The  same  kind  of  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  our  own  Government — perhaps  through 
the  auspices  of  tbe  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  of  Labor — would  be  altogether  aporo- 
prlatS. 


The  preceding  presentation  discloses  efforts 
on  my  part  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of 
cooperation  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. I  am  convinced  that  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  voluntary  teamwork  among  labor, 
management,  and  the  public  would  have 
tremendous  poeslbillties  in  tills  country. 

It  was  only  natural  for  me  to  accept  mem- 
bership in  the  Industry  Council  Association. 
Inc.,  s  nonpoUtlcal,  nondenomlnatlonal  or- 
ganization, dedicated  to  achieving  peace 
and  Justice  in  labor-management  relations. 
Subsequently,  as  I  have  stated,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  become  a  director  of  this  organ- 
ization which  Is  engaged  In  an  educational 
campaign  in  support  of  a  more  or  leas  formal 
plan  by  which  to  achieve  voluntary  associa- 
tion among  professional,  agricultural,  and 
Industrlai  groups. 

Acknowledging  inspiration  from  the  Papal 
KncycUcal,  Forty  Years  After,  the  associa- 
tion is  working  for  the  adoption  of  a  specific 
program  in  America,  which  in  essence  takes 
the  form  of  "A  Declaration  of  Economic 
Justice,  consisting  of  eight  ix>inU.  This 
declaration  calls  for  a  mating  of  minds  on 
certain  basic  moral  principles  by  individual 
leaders  of  the  tliree  great  religious  fatttis  in 
America. 

The  educational  efforts  of  the  Industry 
Council  Association,  Inc.,  in  all  sections  of 
America,  are  beginning  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  feasibility  of  permanent  Joint  commit- 
tees representing  labor,  management,  and 
the  public,  as  a  most  effective  medium  by 
which  to  bring  industrial  peace  and  Justice 
to  the  Nation.  Although  the  thinking  of  the 
association  Is  held  by  many  groups  In  our 
national  economy,  it  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing that  an  especially  active  interest  in  the 
association  has  t>een  shown  by  citizens  of 
New  Tork  State.  I  call  attention  to  a  state- 
ment of  American  economic  principles — a 
pattern  for  continuing  national  progress, 
adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Bute  of  New  York,  on  June  3,  1048,  to  which 
representatives  of  management,  labor,  and 
government  contributed,  and  principle  4. 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Management,  labor,  and  government 
Bhould  do  everything  within  their  power  to 
bring  about  the  most  productive  results  in 
Industry  and  business.  They  should  cooper- 
ate actively  in  minimizing  tiie  stress  and 
Strains  on  the  economic  sjrstem.  They  should 
do  everything  they  can  to  prevent  confUcts 
from  developing  and  to  reconcile  clashes 
of  interests.  The  Oovernment  should  main- 
tain strict  impartiality  whenever  conflict 
arises." 

The  Industry  Coimcil  Association.  Inc.. 
urges  govemment  to  encourage  voluntary 
Joint  action  on  the  part  of  American  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  professional  groups. 
It  welcomes  examination  and.  where  desir- 
able in  specific  instances,  the  supervision  of 
its  activities  by  government,  but  it  holds 
that  government  should  not  control  or  ac- 
tually operate  its  functions.  It  insists  that 
the  public  as  such  be  represented  among 
the  groups  involved  by  a  genuine  representa- 
tive or  genuine  representatives  of  the  public. 

CONCLUSXOW:    THE   PSOBLZM  SOLVB);   TBZ 
CHALLKNCX    ICIT 

In  conclusion  I  call  attention  to  a  signifi- 
cant passage  from  the  writings  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  Poster  Dulles,  distinguished  pub- 
lic servant,  scholar,  and  diplomat: 

"We  are  emerging  from  6  years  of  war  dur- 
ing which  morality  and  principle  have  been 
put  aside  in  favor  of  military  expediency. 
The  war  has  now  ended  and,  with  that  end- 
ing, julnciple  and  morality  must  be  reestab- 
lished in  the  world.  The  United  States  ought 
to  take  a  lead  in  that.  It  develops  upon  tis 
to  give  leadership  in  restoring  principle  as  a 
guide  to  conduct.  If  we  do  not,  the  world 
will  not  be  worth  living  in.  Indeed,  it  prob- 
ably vrlll  be  a  world  in  wlilch  human  be- 
ings cannot  livs.    For  we  know  that  this 


planet  will,  like  others,  become  uninhabit- 
able unless  men  subject  their  physical  power 
to  the  restraints  of  moral  law." 

Religious  principles  and  the  morta  law 
are  essential  to  peace  and  Justice  in  Ameri- 
ca in  general — and  In  our  economic  society 
in  particular.  Pree  government  does  not 
perpetuate  itself  automatically.  The  estab- 
llshment  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  our 
own  or  any  free  society  can  never  l>e  left  to 
chance.  To  gain  this  most  vital  objective, 
a  new  way  and  a  new  velilcle  to  traverse  it 
are  needed  desperately — a  way  and  a  vehicle 
which  would  assure  to  all  areas,  groups,  oc- 
cupations, and  persons  adequate  representa- 
tion and  recognition.  Implementation  of 
this  program  calls  for  a  new  type  of  organi- 
zation. 

Su:h  an  organization  must  be  truly  volun- 
tary if  it  is  to  be  democratic.  Such  an  or- 
ganization must  deserve  the  encouragement 
of  society.  Though  strictly  nonsectarian  in 
character,  such  an  organization  should  t>e 
inspired  and  guided  by  the  basic  teneto  of 
human  conduct  and  decency  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  great  religious  faiths.  In  fact 
such  an  organization  should  assert  the  su- 
premacy of  religion  as  guide  and  chart  in 
the  struggle  to  preserve  the  basic  ideals  and 
principles  of  America  and  as  the  paramount 
Influence  in  the  daily  lives  of  all  of  us. 

If  Americans  are  to  exercise  the  right  of 
free  association  in  econonUc  matters,  then 
voluntary  groupe  representing  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  public  must  come  into  be- 
ing throughout  the  country.  Such  groups, 
e3sentlally  democratic,  offer  a  middle  way 
between  excessive  individualism  and  suffo- 
cating centralism.  Such  groups  can  recon- 
cile the  seeming  conflict  between  personal 
liberty  and  governmental  authority  and  liar- 
monlze  the  fundamental  prerogatives  of  the 
individual  with  the  over-all  demand  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  general  weitare.  Such 
groups,  indeed,  offer  a  reasonable  hope,  per- 
haps the  only  hope,  of  halting  the  fateful 
trend  in  America  toward  some  form  of  the 
omnipotent  state. 

To  espouse  tbe  alms  and  attain  the  goal  I 
have  cited,  the  voluntary  group  system  has 
been  propoeed  by  the  Industry  Council  As- 
sociation, Inc.  Its  purposes  are  noble;  its 
possibilities  for  good  are  almost  without 
limit. 


Congress  Faces  Power  Issae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NXW  TOSK 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  22.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  article  by  James  M. 
Haswell  entitled  "Congress  Faces  Power 
Issue"  which  appeared  in  the  March  27, 
1952,  edition  of  the  Times,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  article  follows : 

CONGSKSs  Faces  Powxa  Issos 
(By  Jamee  M.  Haswell) 

Congress  is  facing  a  show-down  on  hydro- 
electric-power policy.  Disposition  of  three 
pending  problems  at  this  session  could  chart 
a  new  power  future  for  this  coimtry. 

The  problems  are: 

The  distribution  of  St.  Lawrence  power; 
the  development  of  new  Niagara  River  pow- 
er; and  the  construction  of  tiie  Hells  Can- 
yon power  project  on  the  Snake  Blver  l>e- 
tween  Idaho  and  Oregon. 
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TlM  htetorle  Oorenanent  mppmrniA  to 
paMtc-puiwii  ownenlilp  has  been  bj  way  at 
meeting  other  needs.  These  needs  hsTs 
been  ttTlgatkn,  flood  oootrol,  navlfBtloii, 
and  urban  water  nipply. 


nniACT  or 

Vmltely  there  has  been  talk  of  national  de- 
Xcnae  aa  a  need. 

For  the  lact  50  yean  Oongresa  has  spent 
many  billions  of  dollars  In  building  dama 
and  water-oontrol  facilities  to  meet  these 
needs.  These  improvements  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  the  West  and  South 
to  support  a  prosperous  population. 

OfBdally.  th«  creation  of  hydroelecrtle 
power  at  the  multiple-purpose  dams  haa 
been  an  Incident  of  the  irrigation,  or  Hood 
control,  or  navigation  purpose. 

But  the  power  developments  have  grown. 
ajQtU  today  11  percent  of  aU  United  SUtea 
power  comes  from  publicly-owned  sources. 

Private  pcwer  interests  say  that  ttic  power 
talla  of  these  enterprises  wag  the  irrigation 
and  fkxxl-control  dogs.  They  say  the  jvl- 
mary  purpose  is  coming,  more  and  more 
frankly,  to  be  expansion  of  public  power. 

lliey  cite  TVA  as  an  example  of  what  the 
Nation  is  coming  to.  There  are  no  private 
power  utilities  in  TVA  terrtt^ay. 

Private  power  interests  say  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  engage  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  power,  because  private  utilities  can 
do  that.  They  say  it  ought  not  to  build 
purely  pover  dams,  because  private  utilities 
can  do  that.  too. 

But  the  question  is  whethor  Congress  lub- 
aeribes  to  this  policy.  Tear  by  year,  it  goes 
on  expanding  the  multiple-purpose  water- 
control  system. 

Current  appropriation  requests  relating  to 
these  piuixwes  top  $1,700,000,000. 

The  Hells  Canyon  project  is  a  test  case 
because  it  is  the  first  almost  entirely  pcwer 
project,  and  because  tha  Idaho  Power  Co. 
stands  ready  to  do,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
what  the  Interior  Departnunt  is  requesting. 

The  Niagara  project  is  a  test  case  because 
private  industry  always  has  developed 
Niagara  power. 

nroonaT  sTSMDa  ■aairr 

Item  the  plan  is  to  build  additional  works. 
Private  industry  stands  ready  to  do  It. 

Will  the  Government  step  in  and  insist  on 
taking  over? 

The  International  Rapids  project  la  a  test 
case  because  three  agencies  are  proposing 
to  distribute  the  power. 

Shall  the  Federal  Government  set  up  a 
regional  authority  to  do  it? 

Shall  it  give  the  job  to  the  State  of  New 
York? 

Or  shall  It  aM  the  power  to  private  lines  at 
the  International  Rapids  site? 

When  Congress  makes  decisions  on  these 
cases,  the  Nation  will  know  whether  TVA 
was  just  a  bold  New  Deal  experiment,  or 
whether  it  is  the  pattern  for  the  futiure  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Missouri,  the  Columbia. 
and  the  half-donn  partly  developed  river 
basins  in  the  South. 


Arawd  Forces  Day  Celebratwa  Address 
by  Rear  Adm.  W.  K.  Phillips,  Uiited 
States  NftTj,  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  15, 
16,  aad  17,  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LotnszAMA 
m  THE  HOnSB  OP  RSFRESXNTATIVES 

Wednetday,  May  21.  19S2 
l«r.  HUBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
«*ve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  call  at- 


tention to  the  address  delivered  by  Rear 
Adm.  W.  K.  PhilUpe  befcne  tbe  ctuunber 
of  commerce  in  New  Orleans  on  tbe  oc- 
casion of  Armed  Forces  Day: 

lir.  Chairman,  members  of  the  cttlaens 
committee.  Mayor  Classen,  distinguished 
gueets.  and  my  fHends.  first  oC  aU.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  this  Is  a  very  prood  mo- 
ment In  my  life.  I  have  already  made  a 
statement  many  times  which  I  wUl  repeat, 
that  it  is  my  considered  opinion  (after  liav- 
Ing  lived  in  many  places  in  and  out  of  the 
United  States)  that  there  are  more  fine  peo. 
pie  to  the  square  foot  in  New  Orleans  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  am  particularly  honored  that  the  Citizens 
Committee  saw  nt  to  invite  ms  for  this  Armed 
Forces  Day  celebration.  It  could  only  have 
been  because  of  friendship,  since  they  are 
all  aware  of  my  various  shartcomtngs.  Well, 
at  least  those  which  it  was  Impowlble  for 
me  to  core'  up. 

I  read  a  book  once  about  "fa^'ng  a  speech 
and  it  was  full  xst  sound  information  of 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  but  it  failed 
to  tell  a  fellow  how  to  proceed  when  ha 
stood  up  In  front  of  a  lot  of  people  and 
found  that  his  mind  refused  to  stay  on  the 
track  or  else  became  a  complete  blank.  In 
this  connection  I  asked  one  of  my  good 
friends  here  in  New  Orleans  what  I  should 
talk  about,  and  he  paid  me  a  very  pretty 
compliment  by  saying.  "Prankly.  Sol,  it 
doesnt  mstter  a  damn  what  you  say.  Just 
eome  on  down." 

So  here  I  am.  I  am  among  friands.  be- 
cause there  is  certainly  no  place  In  these 
United  States  where  the  Armed  Forces  have 
received  more  generous  support  than  In  New 
Orleans.  Therefore,  in  saying  what  I  shall. 
1  very  definitely  And  m3r8elf  in  the  position 
of  the  preacher  whoee  sermon  i3  really  meant 
for  those  not  in  the  congregation. 

It  appears  to  be  a  very  popular  sport  in 
this  election  year  to  denounce  anyone  in 
authority,  and  the  military  appears  to  be 
a  prime  and  particularly  Juicy  target.  We 
have  been  accused  of  being  wasteful,  arro- 
gant. Inept,  and  IneOclent.  The  more  sen- 
ior and  experienced  a  military  man  be- 
comea,  the  easier  it  appears  to  be  to  convince 
certain  elemecta  of  the  reading  public  ttat 
he  is  stupid.  It  would  appear  that  any 
product  of  West  Point  or  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy Is  automatically  a  stuffed  shirt,  and 
any  officer  who  has  become  a  regular  by 
any  other  means  Is  suspect.  Any  real  or 
Imaginary  mistake  made  by  a  general  or 
an  admiral  proves  that  all  the  so-called  brass 
are  in  reality  bums.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  sort  of  stuff  provides  good  copy  and 
Is   apparently  well    received. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  there  la  no  lack 
of  military  critics  and  second  guessers  at 
this  time.  Perhaps  we  who  wear  the  uniform 
can  take  some  sort  of  solace  in  realizing  that 
this  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  a  long, 
long  time.  The  htotory  book  tells  us  of  a 
day.  more  than  2  000  years  ago.  when  a 
Roman  general  felt  provoked  to  the  point 
that  he  addressed  the  dtlzens.  This  Gen- 
eral, a  certain  Lucius  Aemlllus  Paulus.  hsd 
been  selected  to  conduct  a  campaign  against 
the  Macedonians.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
he  had  received  all  kinds  of  unsolicited  ad- 
vice and  criticism.  Here  is  what  be  told 
the  citizens  of  Rome:  "In  every  circle,  and 
truly,  at  every  table,  there  are  people  who 
lead  armies  Into  Macedonia,  who  know  where 
the  camp  ought  to  be  placed,  what  posts 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  troqps,  when  and 
through  what  pass  that  territory  should  be 
entered,  where  magazines  should  be  formed, 
how  provisions  should  be  conveyed  by  land 
and  sea.  and  when  it  is  proper  to  engage 
the  enemy,  when  to  be  quiet.  And  they  not 
only  determine  what  Is  bast  to  be  dona,  but 
If  anything  is  dona  in  any  other  manner 
than  what  they  have  pointed  out.  they  ar- 
raign the  consul,  as  If  he  were  on  trial  before 


them.  These  are  great  Impedimenta  to  thoca 
who  have  the  management  at  affairs;  for 
everyone  cannot  encounter  Injurious  reporta 
With  the  same  constancy  and  firmness  of 
mind  as  Fablus  did.  who  chose  to  let  hia 
own  ability  be  questioned  through  the  folly 
of  the  people,  rather  than  to  mismanage  the 
pubUc  business  with  a  high  reputaUon.  Z 
am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  oom- 
mandera  ought  at  no  time  to  receive  advice; 
on  the  contrary.  I  should  deem  that  man 
more  proud  than  wise  wtio  regulated  every 
proceeding  by  the  standard  of  his  own  single 
Judgment.  What  then  Is  my  opinion?  That 
commanders  ahotUd  be  counseled,  chleQy.  by 
persons  of  known  talent:  by  those  who  have 
made  the  art  of  war  their  particular  study, 
and  whose  knowledge  is  derived  from  ex- 
perlenoe;  from  those  who  are  praasnt  at  the 
scene  of  action,  who  see  the  country,  who 
see  the  enemy,  who  see  the  advantages  that 
occaaions  offer,  and  who.  like  people  em- 
barked in  the  same  ship,  are  sharers  of  the 
danger.  If  therefore,  anyone  thinks  hkaMeU 
qualified  to  give  advice  respecting  the  war 
which  I  am  to  conduct,  which  may  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public,  let  htm  not  refuse 
his  assistance  to  the  state,  but  let  him  come 
with  me  into  Macedonia  Be  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  ship,  a  horse,  a  tent,  even 
his  traveUing  chargea  ahaU  be  defrayed.  But 
If  he  thinks  this  too  much  trouble,  *«y| 
prefers  the  repose  ot  a  dty  life  to  the  toAte  at 
war,  let  him  not.  on  land,  assume  the  oOca 
of  a  pilot.  The  dty,  in  itself,  furnishes 
abundance  ot  topics  for  conversation;  let 
It  conAne  its  passtop  for  *«'^«"g  within  Its 
own  precincta,  and  rest  sssursd  that  we  »h»n 
pay  no  attantlon  to  any  councils  but  such 
as  shaU  be  framed  within  our  caaap." 

Bear  In  mind  that  all  of  this  was  a  long 
time  ago.  but  what  our  friend  Paulus  said  la 
Rome  that  day  is.  I  think,  true  today. 

Mow  I  hold  no  particular  brief  nor  do  I 
niake  any  extraordinary  claims  lor  the  pro- 
fessional mUltary  man.  be  he  sailor,  soldier. 
nutrlne.  or  airman.  He  Is  an  ordinary  Amsr- 
lean  boy  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
elected  to  Join  a  miUtary  outfit.  He  very 
likely  found,  as  I  have,  that  it  U  a  good  life, 
nearly  always  interesting,  and  somrtimos 
fascinating.  Be  stays  In  the  sendee  mainly 
for  two  reasons.  Unless  be  is  particularly 
stupid,  neither  of  these  reasons  is  money. 
I  t>elleve  that  the  two  reasons  can  be  roughly 
described  as  pride  in  serrice  and  the  Indi- 
vidual'! satisfaction  in  his  small  accomplish- 
ments because  he  feels  that  his  cfforta  have 
contributed  in  some  small  degree  to  the  over- 
all prestige  of  his  country  and  of  his  particu- 
lar service. 

The  average  officer  iiingisssas  through  the 
ranks  or  decides  that  he  would  prefer  to 
make  a  career  of  something  else,  or  tlae  falls 
by  tbe  wayside.  Remember  that  your  offi- 
cers are  promoted  each  time  under  the  laws 
and  the  regulations  that  have  been  set  up 
and  approved  by  the  Congress  which  repre- 
senU  the  American  people.  Incidentally  I 
have  personally  found  these  same  rules  and 
requirements  very  tough  Indeed,  so  much  so 
that  my  friend  Streuby  Drumm  once  found 
occasion  to  make  mention  in  public  of  my 
remarkable  scholastic  achlevemenu.  Need- 
less to  say  It  brought  quite  a  laugh. 

I  do  not  consider  the  military  to  be  above 
criticism  and  I  think  that  a  certain  amount 
of  criticism  is  healthy,  particularly  if  tt  is 
even  remotely  constructive.  It  is  frequently 
not  only  Inaccurate,  but  submitted  by  the 
uninformed,  and  purely  destructive  in 
nature. 

I  woxild  like  to  testify  from  first  band  gen- 
eral knowledge  that  has  been  acquired  over 
a  period  of  nearly  40  years  in  the  servlca. 
that  for  every  so-called  senior  oOoer  who  bM 
been  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  his  com- 
mission (but  hss  somehow  managed  to  slip 
through  the  strainer)  you  have  hundr*ds  of 
fine  experienced  men  skilled  In  the  art  of 
war.  willlnB  to  make  sacrifices  includlne  the 
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supreme  one.  and  fully  competent  to  lead 
your  sons  when  and  as  required. 

Of  late  there  has  been  so  much  belittling 
comment  thrown  indiscriminately  at  the 
Pentagon  that.  In  my  opinion,  It  has  al- 
ready had  a  serious  effect  on  the  military 
morale  in  general  and  on  the  morale  of  the 
poor  unfortunate  ao-and-ao's  who  are 
trapped  therein,  in  particular.  There  is  a 
definition  of  a  coward  that  is  going  the 
rounds  in  the  Pentagon,  and  I  quota  "any 
oflloer  who  asks  for  a  transfer  from  the 
Pentagon  to  Korea.**  For  your  information, 
I  qualify  as  a  coward. 

I  realize  that  It  may  be  In  somewhat  bad 
tasta  for  me  to  offer  any  kind  of  defense  of 
the  military  profession.  My  excuses  are  (1) 
that  I  have  at  best  only  a  few  more  years 
of  active  duty  before  me.  and  (2)  lately  I 
have  noted  a  general  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  almost  ereryone  to  make  other  than  snide 
and  derogatory  remarks  about  the  military 
profession. 

There  cant  be  too  much  wrong  with  the 
system  that  has  produced  men  like  Parragut 
and  Decatur.  Lee  and  Grant,  Pershing,  Sims, 
Nlmlta.  Halsey  and  Spruance.  Eisenhower, 
MacArthur  and  Ridgway.  Le)eune  and  Van- 
degrtft — to  Bsy  nothing  of  the  names  with- 
out end  of  lesser  men  who  nevertheless  were 
dedicsted  to  the  same  purpose  and  had  the 
same  Ideals. 

Do  you  think  thU  Nation  wlU  be  able  to 
produce  military  leaders  of  comparable 
alilllty  in  tbe  future  if  the  entire  military 
systam  is  subjected  to  continuous  and  fre- 
quently undeserved  abuse  and  ridicule? 

In  closing,  my  message  to  you  is  to  allow 
the  military  of  each  service  to  restore  Ita 
prestige  to  the  point  where  it  will  attract  our 
fine  young  men  rather  than  permit  this  pres- 
tige to  be  torn  down  (by  the  looee  talk  of 
unqualified  obeervers)  and  thus  repel  the 
better  young  Americans.  This  last  will  stirely 
occur  If  the  present  insidious  trend  to  vilify 
and  belittle  the  military  is  long  continued, 
and  in  tliat  case  your  sons  and  grandsons 
will,  in  fact,  be  led  by  incompetenu  and  the 
next  generation  of  Americans  may  be  un- 
able to  say.  "We  never  lost  a  war." 


PdkBe  HMsiaff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  inrw  roex 

m  THX  BOU8I  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 

Thur$day.  May  22.  l9Si 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcoto.  I  should  like  to  insert  two  ex- 
cellent editorials  which  appeared  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times. 

The  first  concerns  a  new  public  hous- 
ing project  to  be  erected  in  the  heart  of 
my  district  and  discusses  the  great  need 
for  more.  This  Is  ouMt  relevant  after 
my  colleagues'  misguided  and  false  econ- 
omy of  several  weeks  ago  In  reducing 
our  135.000  units  per  year  Federal  bous- 
ing program  to  5.000  units  for  this  and 
future  years. 

The  second  editorial  pays  a  most  de- 
served tribute  to  the  fine  work  of  the 
National  Urban  League  and  its  newly 
elected  president,  an  outstanding  citisen 
of  New  York,  Robert  W.  DowUng,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  housing  and  for 
eliminating  discrimination. 


Bousmo  foa  nes  Was 

The   three-block    area    bounded    by   West 

Forty-aizth  Street.  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenuss 


and  West  Forty-ninth  Street.  Is  well  chosen 
for  a  slum-clearance  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing project.  TTie  State  housing  commis- 
sioner, Herman  T.  Sticbman.  announced  ap- 
proval of  this  11.8-acre  site  yesterday,  along 
with  a  S21,826.C00  State  loan.  About  a  half- 
doeen  buUdings.  for  1300  famUles.  will  tie 
erected  on  the  three  large  blocks,  with  a 
15  percent  coverage  of  land.  Clearance  may 
begin  in  1953. 

What  makes  this  new  project  stand  out  Is 
ita  location.  The  West  Side  of  Manhattan 
has  been  badly  neglected  in  slum-clearance, 
while  there  has  been  a  tremendous  concen- 
tration of  public  housing  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  Manhattan.  Between  the  Battery 
and  West  Sixty -first  Street  only  Elliott 
houses  have  been  built,  at  Twenty-third 
Street,  whereas  the  Lower  Bast  Side  presenta 
almost  a  solid  wall  of  housing,  much  of  it 
public  and  subsidioed. 

The  three  bloclts  to  be  cleared  not  far 
west  of  Times  Square  arc  largely  old  brown- 
stone  and  brick  buildings  put  up  more  than 
60  years  ago.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  small 
business  establishments  on  the  side  streeta. 
while  the  avenues  are  lined  with  ground- 
floor  stores  and  shops.  The  area  is  free  of 
taU,  substantial  buildings  of  recent  construc- 
tl  m,  and  comparatively  free  of  institutional 
buildings.  The  area  is  depressing  In  at- 
mosphere and  offers  no  apparent  promise 
of  anything  but  worse  deterioration  unless 
public  condemnation  clears  the  slta  for  a 
fresh  start. 

The  whole  surrounding  area  Is  blighted 
up  and  down  tbe  West  Side.  This  will  be 
a  start  toward  reclamation  and  may  stimu- 
late private  enterprise  to  come  In  and  help 
do  a  larger  Job.  The  State  housing  division 
made  a  careful  canvass  of  the  area  to  be 
elaared.  It  found  that  60  percent  of  those 
employed  either  walk  to  work  or  live  within 
10  minutes  of  their  Jobs.  One-third  of  the 
1.8M  dwelling  units  violate  the  multipie- 
dweUing  law:  63  percent  lack  central  heat- 
ing: every  third  flat  has  no  totlet  of  ita  own; 
eo  percent  share  a  bath  or  have  a  bathtub 
In  the  kitchen. 

The  new  Governor  Clinton  houses  will 
mean  the  rebuilding  of  a  neighborhood,  good 
rlddanoe  of  some  bad  housing  and.  we  h(q>e, 
prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  general  re- 
habUitaUon  of  the  West  Side. 

Squal  OppoBTUKirr 

In  talEing  over  tbe  presidency  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  Robert  W.  DowUng 
has  accepted  an  opportunity  for  great  serv- 
ice to  his  feUow-Americans.  The  league  is 
the  Nation's  oldest  interracial  service  agency. 
It  Is  principally  concerned  with  achieving 
equal  economic  opportunity  for  Negroes  in 
all  fields  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  Dowling's  advice  and  leaderahlp  will 
be  particularly  helpful  on  the  housing  prob- 
lem. His  great  experience  in  that  field,  his 
close  acquaintance  with  banking  and  in- 
surance institutions  should  promote  real 
progress  In  providing  more  decent  and  more 
ample  living  quarters  for  Negroes.  His  re- 
cent suggestion  that  Instirance  companies 
and  iMinJLa  take  on  the  sponaorahlp  of  coop- 
erative housing  offers  one  avenue  for  ex- 
ploration. 

Intolwance  for  reasons  of  race,  color,  ot 
creed,  as  It  occasionally  shows  itself  In  Inel- 
denta  in  tbe  United  States,  takes  on  inter- 
national significance  when  magnified  and  ex- 
ploited by  Oommuniste  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. In  wtx-king  for  more  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  man  the  National 
I7rban  League,  with  ita  60  affiliates  in  80 
States  and  a  national  headquarters  here  led 
by  the  able  and  intelligent  executive  direc- 
tor, Lester  B.  Granger,  Is  playing  a  con- 
structive part  In  the  world  war  of  ideas  and 
principles.  We  believe,  as  the  league's  an- 
nual report  says,  that  "the  year  1061  saw  a 
growing  awarsnssB  In  many  sections  of  the 


United  States  that  true  democracy  must  be- 
gin at  home  lest  this  Nation  appear  suspect 
before   the  world." 


Niagara  Power  DeTdopasent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  22.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  statement  of  the  Buffalo 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
support  of  the  Capehart-Miller  bills— S. 
2021.  H.  R.  3146— providing  for  addi- 
tional hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  and  River  to  be  developed 
by  private  enterprise. 
The  statement  follows: 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  recom- 
mends passage  of  the  Capehart-Miller  bills 
(8.  2021,  H.  R.  3146)  permitting  Niagara 
River  power  development  by  private  in- 
dustry. Representing  the  highly  industrial- 
ized Niagara  frontier  area,  the  chamber 
recognises  the  need  for  development  of  addi- 
tional hydroelectric  power  faclUtles  on  the 
Niagara. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tha 
Niagara  River  Treaty  with  Canada,  the  Con- 
gress must  specifically  authorize  any  proj- 
ect for  redevelopment  of  the  United  States 
share  of  such  waters. 

The  Congress  has  three  proposals  before 
It  for  consideration:  The  Lehman-Roosevelt 
bills  (S,  617,  H.  R.  1642)  advocating  Federal 
development  and  control:  the  Ives-Cole  bills 
(S.  1963,  H.  R.  5099)  proposing  that  a  public 
agency,  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  undertake  the  project;  and  the 
Capehart-Miller  bills  (S.  2021.  H.  R.  3146) 
granting  private  enterprise  the  right  to  de- 
velop and  transmit  the  electric  energy  to  i>e 
produced. 

Private  enterprise  has  the  resources,  the 
willingness  and  the  abUity  necessary  to  ef- 
ficiently construct  and  operate  the  proposed 
development.  The  taxpayers  would  pay  no 
part  of  the  cost.  On  the  contrary,  some 
$23,000,000  in  direct  taxes,  in  addition  to  the 
taxes  on  stocicholders.  would  flow  into  local. 
State,  and  Federal  public  treasuries.  There 
Is  no  logic  in  tbe  Government  initially  spend- 
ing SSOO  to  S400  million  for  this  develop- 
ment, foregoing  more  than  123.000,000  In 
tax  revenues  and  then  increasing  tax  rates 
to  offset  the  combined  cost  and  loss  of 
revenue. 

The  project  Is  purely  and  simply  one  of 
power  development.  It  does  not  Involve  flood 
control,  navigation,  irrigation,  or  correction 
of  sou  erosion  which  might  lie  considered  as 
Federal  fxmctions.  It  is  to  t>e  developed  in 
an  area  where  private  enterprise  has  pio- 
neered In  hydroelectric  development  and 
where  It  Is  firmly  established. 

In  view  of  the  desirability  of  producing 
additional  electrical  power  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  testimony  of  Federal  engineers  that 
It  would  take  6  years  for  a  governmental 
development  to  produce  the  first  power, 
whereas  private  Interesto  oould  accomplish 
It  In  3  years. 

The  Federal  Government's  duty  primarily 
Is  to  perform  only  those  functions  which  ita 
oltlaens  cannot  carry  on  for  themselves.  Tha 
intnision  of  the  Government  into  the  fields 
Of  private  business  Is  detrimental  to  the  best 
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Intcrwts  of  th«  Nation  In  that  tt  la  daallnc 
daath  XAamm  to  oar  tlme-prorea  fkve-entar- 
prtae  ayvtem.  If  Congreai  pcrmlta  th«  Oov- 
crmnent  to  operate  thla  buslneaa,  a  precedent 
will  be  set  ttutt  may  well  undermine  the 
ovnarablp  and  operation  of  all  private  buBl- 


The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Conunerce  xirges 
eimcerted  support  of  the  Capehart-lilll» 
bUls  (&  3021.  B.  B.  SIM)  a«  a  measure  which 
will  help  to  prevent  subsidized,  federally 
owned  Industry  from  stifling  free  enterprise 
and  from  artrttug  unnecessary  burdens  on  the 
American  taxpayer  in  the  form  of  both  Im- 
mediate and  future  Increased  tax  bills. 


BnuMi  NaMt:  A  Bam  fm  Uaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHT 


or  wxw  T< 

r  Ur.  IfURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
kave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
019.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corp..  at  the  annual  Brand  Names 
Day  dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Botel.  New  York  City,  on  April  1«.  1952: 
BaaatD  Hams:  a  Basxb  roa  Umrr 
(AddrCH  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley) 
Izst,  let  me  eoncratulate  the  fine  men 
and  women  who,  in  behalf  of  their  storaa. 
hAve  been  so  signally  recognized  here  to- 
night. Both  personaUy  and  on  behalf  of  the 
company  which  I  represent,  may  I  extend 
good  wishes  to  them  and  to  their  bualnsM 
associates  back  in  their  home  cities. 

In  thie  recognition  of  achievement  I  see 
a  singular  significance.  It  Is  particularly 
American.  And  it  goes  beyond  the  high  con- 
tribution so  well  described  In  the  citations 
themselves. 

These  outstanding  retaUers  have  been 
rightly  recognized  "for  ouUtandlng  presenta- 
tion of  manuf  actiirers'  brands  to  the  public." 
That  Is  a  most  praiseworthy  aocompaah- 
ment — for  It  has  brought  about  a  notably 
better  understanding  by  the  public  of  a  ma- 
jor aspect  of  our  way  of  life. 

But  in  this  event — which  cllmaxsa  anr>tiH>r 
great  Brand  Names  Day— I  see  a  significance 
beyond  the  succcaaful  pr(»notlon  and  selling 
of  good  products — beyond    even   the   great 
contribution    of    creating   a    better    luider- 
standlng.    I  see  In  It  the  great  significance 
of  national  imlty.    In  spite  of  any  surface 
signs  of  disagreement,  which  may  be  read 
Into  the  reporu  of  the  day,  we  do  have  • 
basic  unity.    And  this  celebration  proves  It. 
Back   of    this   event   tonight,   merchants 
throughout  the  country  have  made  skillful 
presentation    of    thousands    and    thousands 
of   worth-while   products.    They  have   sold 
to  the  puollc  not  only  the  goods  and  prod- 
uct values  but  the  aspirations  and  quality 
standards   of   thoxisands   of   manufacturing 
companies. 

The  manufactiirers  themselves,  as  well  as 
trade  associations,  jobbers  and  distributors— 
In  all  branches  of  merchandising — have 
worked  as  one  cooperating  team.  The  ad- 
Tertlsinc  profession  has  given  freely  of  its 
talents.  All  the  media  of  information  and 
advertlalng — ^new^pi^Mrs,  radio,  magazines, 
the  trade  press,  outdoor,  transit,  direct  mall 
azul  othera — have  contributed  their  enlight- 
ening forces. 

Nearly  all  of  the  members  of  this  team  are 
strong  and  energetic  competitors  of  each 
other.  Tet.  In  this  cause,  all  of  them  have 
worked  together  In  harmonioiis  unity.  To 
«e.  this  effort  8ymt>ollzes  a  unity  that  tran- 


scends an  differences  of  interest,  all  eompetl- 
tlve  or  conflicting  forces  that  may  from  time 
to  time  divide  us.  It  is  the  kind  of  xinity 
whldi  U  the  strength  of  America.  It  demon- 
strates our  remarkable  and  ready  ability  to 
get  together  in  the  advancement  ct  whole- 
some principles  in  which  we  believe.  It  ta 
the  kind  of  unity  that  shaU  be  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  our  country. 

Enemies  of  our  way  of  life  also  have  a 
unity.  Bxtt  theirs  is  of  another  kind.  It 
permits  no  difference  of  ideas,  no  competi- 
tion, no  freedom  at  choice.  It  is  an  insidi- 
ous unity  of  Godless  f  anatlclam.  It  Is  based 
on  hatred  and  maintained  by  compulsion. 
In  vivid  contrast  to  this  Communist  unity — 
and  that  is  wtiat  I  refer  to  of  course — is  oar 
own  national  unity.  I  know  of  no  better 
background  against  which  it  may  be  high- 
lighted than  the  brand  names  system.  Let 
us  consider  for  a  few  minutes  what  brand 
names  stand  for. 

Ptrst,  our  brand  names  and  trade-marks 
symboUae  America's  products.  Then  they 
aymboUae  the  maker  of  the  products.  Then 
the  reputation  of  the  maker.  Then,  and, 
even  more  in^iartant.  they  symbohza  the 
responsibility  at  the  maker.  Svery  one  at 
the  great  galaxy  of  American  trade-marks 
Implies  a  unity  of  responsibility. 

It  suggests  the  individual's  responsibility 
for  his  scu.  the  corporation's  reeponslblltty 
for  the  quality  and  value  of  its  products.  It 
expresses  the  seller's  responslbUity  for  bto 
service.  Kach  one  in  the  chain  stands  r»- 
sponslble  and  accountable.  For,  in  America 
we  do  not  believe  that  our  reeponslblltty  can 
be  passed  on  to  someone  else.  We  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  passed  from  our  shoulders 
onto  the  shoulders  a€  others,  nor  from  the 
others  onto  the  state.  In  American  busi- 
ness we  are  men  of  responslbUity.  honor, 
and  integrity,  and  may  God  preserve  m  in 
that  tradition. 

Sometimes  we  bear  those  who  would  Uks 
to  tear  down  our  system  clsim  that  Imuid 
nanMs  are  monopolistic.  But,  we  know  that 
Is  untrue.  Brand  names  are  the  very  op- 
poalte  of  monopoly.  For,  in  addition  to  the 
freedom  of  choice,  which  they  make  pos- 
sible, brand  nsmrs  and  trade-marks  create 
competition.  And  that  competition  ex- 
presses. In  a  very  positive  wsy,  oiu-  liellef 
in  progress  and  in  our  basic  American  op- 
timism. It  shows  that  we  are  never  satis- 
fled  to  rest  on  our  laurels.  We  believe  that 
no  product,  no  act,  no  plan  represents  the 
ultimate  achievement.  We  see  it  as  ^ast 
a  step  on  the  path  toward  better  products, 
better  acts,  or  better  plans.  No  matter 
how  good  we  make  the  better  motisetrap. 
we  know  that  some  day  we  will  make  it 
stUl  better.  Or  if  we  do  not,  we  know  some 
bright  competitor  will  come  along  and  do  It 
for  us.  This  phUosophy  is  implied  in  every 
ad  you  ran,  every  sales  talk  you  make,  and 
every  transaction  you  ring  up. 

In  offering  competitive  brands  we  ex- 
press also  our  deep  respect  for  the  Indi- 
vidual and  our  beUef  in  his  abUlty  to  exer- 
cise his  own  good  Judgment.  We  offer  him 
our  products  and  provide  him  with  Infor- 
mation and  suggestions  to  buy.  But  hs 
makes  the  decision.  He  chooees  or  rejects 
whatever  we  offer.  And  In  that  selection  he 
is  governed  not  by  any  form  of  compulsion, 
but  solely  by  his  own  individual  taste  or  re- 
quirement. 

Tou  imaginative  men  and  women,  who  by 
your  dally  acts  foster  and  promote  our  brand 
name  system,  are  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion. Tou  are  helping  to  keep  these  prin- 
ciples alive  in  the  thought  and  action  of 
our  public.  And  In  that  way  you  are  help- 
ing greatly  to  bind  together  ail  secUons  and 
segments  of  our  Nation. 

From  Just  this  brief  review.  It  Is  easy  to 
appreciate  the  great  nine  of  the  brand- 
names  system  to  America.  But  if  it  has  such 
great  value  to  us.  is  not  its  value  svcn  great- 


er to  the  peoples  of  other  eountrlesr  I  tH«Tt% 
so.  because  it  can  weU  serve  to  keep  miirm 
the  concepts  of  responslbUity  and  integrity 
throughout  the  world. 

I  do  a  good  bit  of  gk)betrottlng  in  my  joix 
And  I  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  effects  of  American  business  ideas 
and  practices  on  the  thinking  of  other 
peoples.  In  world  trade  the  brand-names 
system  holds  a  unique  place.  Some  authori- 
ties go  so  far  as  to  say  that  IntemaUonal 
trade  is  inconceivable  today  without  tt. 
Actually,  merchandise  is  sold  by  braoda  la 
foreign  markets,  even  more  than  It  Is  sold 
In  our  own  markets.  And  on  the  trade- 
mark we  base  o\ir  greatest  hope  of  expanding 
world  trade. 

That  is  trus  because  the  trade-mark  la 
often  the  only  thing  that  cuts  across  na- 
tional and  ideological  barriers.  In  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world — Btissla  an^  her 
satellites  notoriously  excepted — the  integrity 
of  trade-marks  is  vigorously  upheld. 

TO  any  world  traveler  it  is  heartening  to 
see  how  widespread  American  products  are 
dlatributed.  Tou  wUl  And  them  in  every 
ooraer  ot  the  globe.  It  may  be  an  Inter> 
national  Harvester  combine  st  work  tn  the 
wheat  fields  of  Argentina.  It  msy  be  a  OWO 
truck  along  the  dikes  in  Holland.  Or  per- 
haps it  is  a  singer  wcwlng  machine,  hum- 
ming bually  away  in  a  UtUe  Italian  taflor 
ahop.  Ifaybe  it  is  a  pack  of  Luekles.  Jsalonsly 
l»oarded  by  a  NUe  boatman  at  Cairo,  or  a 
Hershey  bar  in  the  eager  hands  of  a  little 
child  in  West  Germany.  In  Brisbane,  in 
Oaleutta.  in  Rio,  Bome.  or  Parts  American 
brand  names  may  be  found  by  the  htmdreds. 
And  wherever  you  find  them  they  sn  '^'^nm 
friends  for  America.  " 

&raad-name  products  are  also  filling  the 
""^  or  the  boys  on  the  baUle  froou  of 
This  time,  the  military  did  not  re- 
peat   the   mlstaks    of    sopplytng    unknown 
brands  of  cigarettes,  chewtng  gum.  and  other 
arUeles  to  owr  scrvlcenMn.     In  World  War  n. 
ywi  will  remember,  the  Infantry  raised  a  very 
proper  protest.    Today,  they  may  not  get 
exactly  their  favorUe  brand  of  smoke    but 
you  may  be  sure  they  get  one  of  the  better 
known  popular  brands.     And  It  is  the  same 
with  shaving  cream,  candy,  and  other  things 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  (act  that  the  men 
right  up  along  the  front  lines  can  now  enjoy 
a  daUy  taste  of  America  in  a  delicious  snd 
refreshing  lee-eoM  bottle  of  you  know  what. 
Implicit  in  every  American  product  U  the 
idea  ti  fair  deaUng,  of  identlflcatton.  and 
of  rsepooalWlKy-the  Idea  of  a  contrwrt  en- 
tered into  in  good  faith  and  performed   In 
good   faith— the   idea   of   a   pronlse,    freely 
made  and  faithfully  kept.     These  Ideas  and 
associstions  are  recogniaed  by  people  every- 
where in  the  world.    Therefore,  the  dlatrl- 
bution  of  American  products  in  world  trade 
le  more  Important  today  than  ever  before. 
As  a  globe  trotter,  you  are  Impressed  by 
another  startling  thing.    The  world  is  tired 
Of     words.     Everywhere     the     meaning     ot 
words  is  tending  to  break  down.    They  are 
used  by  too  many  people  in  too  many  un- 
truthful ways.    The  finest  words  have  been 
used  to  make  so  many  promises  that  have 
not   been   kept   that    people    have    become 
^eptlcal.    Everywhere  in  the  world  people 
have  been  driven  by  abuse  of  language  to 
Judge  you  not  so  much  by  what  vou  sav  m 
by  what  you  do. 

Now,  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  people 
understand  things  much  better  than  they 
understand  ideas.  When  we  speak  to  a  man 
in  another  country  of  democracy,  he  may 
or  may  not  iinderstand  us.  The  idea  may 
be  beyond  his  comprehension:  or  perlu^is  a 
poor  brand  of  democracy  has  been  sold  to 
him  by  somebody  else  before.  But  when  you 
give  him  a  ride  In  yotir  Jeep  or  offer  h'm  « 
Chesterfield,  a  package  of  Chiclets,  or  even 
a  soft  beverage  of  some  kind,  this  Is  so] 
thing  he  can  easily  Judge  for  himself. 
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We  are  therefore  in  a  position  where  the 
things  that  we  manufacture — American 
brand  name  products — are  perhaps  the  best 
proof  of  what  we  are  and  the  best  ambas- 
sadors of  our  coimtry. 

I  should  like  to  cite  a  case  in  point  from 
my  own  experience  with  Coca-Cola.  If  you 
were  to  visit  Alexandria,  Bgypt,  you  would 
find  there  a  modem  Coca-Cola  bottling 
plant.  It  sets  new  standards  of  sanitation 
in  the  manufacture  of  foodstuffs.  Every 
food  plant  that  will  be  built  in  the  future  in 
Egypt  will  be  the  better  oS  for  the  example 
which  this  modern  Coca-Cola  plant  has  set. 
A  public  health  official  in  the  Near  East 
told  one  of  our  people  that  the  influence  of 
Coke  on  samtaUon  would  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  factors  in  promoting  health  that 
had  ever  reached  his  country.  To  use  his 
own  words,  "Coca-Cola  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  as  education  in  cleanliness." 

At  the  Cocs-Cols  plsnt  in  Africa,  shower 
baths  for  the  employees  is  mandatory.  In 
the  beginning  it  was  hard  to  get  employees 
because  shower  baths  were  required.  Today, 
people  come  and  inquire  at  this  plant  for 
work,  giving  as  a  reason  the  fact  that  they 
can  take  a  shower. 

This  Influence  goes  far  beyond  the  physical. 
For  example,  again  in  Egypt,  the  Coke  man 
wears  a  uniform.  At  flrst  the  employees 
were  skepUcal.  Todsy  they  wear  it  as  a 
badge  of  honor  t>ecause  it  represents  to  them 
and  to  the  people  that  they  deal  with  the 
whole  idea  of  fair  treatment  of  a  salesman 
by  his  employer  and  of  a  dealer  by  his  salss- 
man.  One  of  our  salesmen  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  people  in  his  community.  He 
sells  Coca-C-oIa  not  beca\ise  he  needs  to 
make  a  llvlnp  but  because  it  gives  him  pres- 
tige. 

The  more  pe<^le  ws  expose  to  American 
prodxicts  and  American  ways  of  business,  the 
better  they  wUl  understand  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple we  are.  The  more  wtu>  experience  our 
merchandise,  the  better  off  both  they  and 
we  will  be,  and  the  greater  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  tis.  Who  knows — his- 
tory may  record  that  we  won  and  kept  more 
friends  with  American  products  than  we  did 
with  ail  the  billions  upon  biUlons  of  dollars 
we  have  potired  into  our  efforts  at  world  re- 
habiUUUon. 

Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we  who  are 
Joining  in  this  celebration  tonight  are  united 
in  our  allegiance  to  the  brand  names  prin- 
ciple. If  we  were  not.  we  would  not  be  here. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation  also  are  with  us  in  that 
allegiance. 

But  are  we  sulBciently  alert  to  the  dangers 
which  continue  to  beset  the  system?  I  am 
afraid  we're  not  always  so.  Sometimes  the 
dangers  come  from  the  inside  and  we  over- 
look them.  Sometimes  they  come  from  the 
outside  and  we  are  apathetic.  Some  of  them 
arise  In  the  legislstlve  halls  of  our  cotmtry 
and  some  of  them  arise  from  practices  wa 
permit  in  the  conduct  of  our  own  businessss. 
In  nearly  every  Congress,  thinly  disguised 
socialistic  measures  are  Introduced  which 
would  damage  otu*  system  beyond  repair. 

They  aak  for  mandatory  standardization, 
mandatory  grade-labelling  and  other  restric- 
tions on  the  development  of  brand  names 
and  trade-marks.  On  the  statsoe,  these 
measures  always  seem  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect the  public  interest.  That  Is  the  way 
they  get  their  support.  That  la  the  way  they 
carry  along  with  them  so  many  Intelligent, 
but  over-trusting  people.  But  the  benefito 
are  only  superficial. 

The  proponents  of  these  measures  hold 
out  the  bait  of  total  security.  They  profess 
to  eliminate  all  risk  from  purchasing,  all 
risk  from  the  supply  and  exchange  of  goods. 
But  what  they  would  really  do  is  to  take  away 
from  our  public  the  right  to  pick  and  choose, 
the  right  of  a  man  to  give  his  patronage  to 
the  product  he  likes  best,  based  on  his  own 


good  Judgment.  And  for  his  Judgment  they 
would  substitute  the  Judgment  of  govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

Many  of  the  supporters  of  these  measures 
are  weU-meanlng,  but  they  are  being  taken 
in  by  clever  socialistic  schemers  who  would 
substitute  government  regulation  for  all  pub- 
lic decision.  Let  us  watch  out  for  all  total- 
security  measures,  either  In  trade  or  other 
phases  of  American  life.  Let  lu  beware  the 
"mess  of  potUge." 

Time  and  experience  have  taught  us  that 
toUl  securtty  la  the  forerunner  of  regimen- 
tation. For  every  benefit,  some  price  must 
be  paid.  Let  us  look  at  the  price  and  scruti- 
nize it  closely  before  we  buy  the  "social" 
measure. 

Now  this  Is  not  a  political  speech.  I  have 
no  political  axe  to  grind.  But  this  is  a  most 
important  political  year.  Candidates  of 
either  party  may  be  tempted  to  offer  short 
cuts  to  toUl  security  in  return  for  public 
support.  Let  us  keep  our  eyes  on  basic  prin- 
ciples. Let  us  be  particularly  wary  of  any 
proposal  or  plan  which  would  limit  or  sub- 
ordinate the  inhuence  of  a  trade-mark  on 
our  economic  system.  For  that  kind  of  pro- 
posal makes  the  best  kind  of  example  of  a 
price  that  Is  too  high  for  the  merchandise. 
On  the  internal  side,  too,  in  the  conduct 
and  practice  of  merchandising  and  trade,  we 
should  be  always  alert.  We  should,  each  of 
us,  respect  our  own  brand  names.  Ws 
should,  as  members  of  this  association,  re- 
spect and  protect  the  brand  names  of  each 
other.  We  shotild  guard  them  both — our 
own  and  others— against  the  commercial 
pirate,  whether  his  offense  be  against  com- 
mercial legaUty  or  commercial  moraUty  or 
commercial  fuir  dealing. 

I  ha.e  said  this  is  not  a  political  speech. 
I  repeat  It.  But  this  may  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  close  parallel 
between  the  brand -names  system  and  some 
of  the  basic  fundamentals  ot  our  system  of 
government. 

We,  as  Americans,  have  a  prlaed  and  hard- 
won  heritage — the  right  to  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness— the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove 
without  fear  of  reprisal — the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating directly  In  politics  or  helping  to 
police  it  from  the  sidelines — the  privilege  of 
firming  the  fiber  of  our  country,  either 
through  public  servioe  or  private  endesvor. 
We  recently  witnessed  the  rejection  by  a 
President  of  the  possibility  of  another  term 
of  ofllce.  In  this  land  of  Individualism,  where 
record  of  performance  is  subject  to  acclaim 
or  to  blame,  there  was  varied  reaction.  Many 
were  saddened  by  this  decision,  many  were 
heartened  by  it.  But  so  long  as  it  is  possible 
to  take  sides,  so  long  as  there  is  public  voice, 
so  long  will  the  greatness  of  this  Nation 
endure. 

Out  of  government  and  the  military,  men 
of  different  baekgroimds,  training,  experi- 
ence, and  virtue  have  been  put  forward  aa' 
successors  to  that  office.  The  2-party  system 
will  pit  one  against  the  other,  but  out  of  the 
heat  of  campaigning,  out  of  the  crucible  of 
public  scrutiny  and  a  free  vote  will  come  the 
leader.  Whoever  he  may  be.  we  will  give  him 
our  wholehearted  support. 

Wherever  free  public  examination  and 
Judgment  remain  unencximbered,  wherever 
the  ultimate  decision  rests  with  the  people, 
there  will  the  blood  streams  of  both  good 
government  and  good  business  continue  to 
be  nourished. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  add  a  word 
of  praise  and  conunendation  for  the  Brand 
Names  Foundation  itself.  During  the  past 
few  years  I  ^ave  watched  Its  steady  growth 
with  Increasing  Interest.  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  remarkable  teamwork  of  all 
the  factors  in  o\ir  economic  system.  Which 
have  cooperated  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
fiourishlng  status.  I  am  impressed  by  Its 
promotion  of  the  positive  values  in  our  na- 
Uonal  life — by  the  fact  that  It  has  carefully 
avoided  any  emphasis  on  the  negative  or 


knocking  sids.  Also  by  the  simplicity  of  its^ 
approach  and  the  very  effective  way  in  vrhieh 
it  iB  taking  the  brand-names  message  to  the 
people. 

I  should  like  to  urge  on  all  reputable  brand 
manufacturers  their  Increased  support  for 
the  program.  I  )mow  we  can  look  to  aU 
media  of  information  and  to  the  wholesalers 
and  retailers  of  otir  country  for  their  con- 
tinued cooperation. 

I  see  in  the  Brand  Names  Foundation,  as 
it  is  constituted  and  operated  today,  an  im- 
portant spearhead  of  Industry's  part  in  the 
strengthening  and  advancement  of  America. 
I  am  proud  Indeed  that  the  company  which 
I  represent,  and  I,  personaUy,  can  have  a 
ahare  in  that  mission. 


Political  Expediency:  I«  It  Ody  Rcasoa 
for  Ezteadiiif  Gmtrolt? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF  nntiANA 
IN  THE  HOX7SS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22, 1952 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rgc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Newcastle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times  of 
May  19.  1952: 

PouiiCAi.JKxPBttmHcr:  Is  It  Orlt  Rxasok  worn 

EXTSNOXHO  THB  COMTBOtiST 

One  cynical  excuse  is  glvsn  for  extending 
the  price  and  wage  control  law  and  present- 
ing OPS  with  a  new  lease  on  life.  It  is 
that  this  is  politically  expedient,  particularly 
in  a  general  election  year  when  politicians 
are  leaning  over  backward  trying  to  please 
all  voters  and  alienate  none. 

This  excuse  does  not  apply  to  Congress- 
man Ralph  HAavxr,  who  announced  some 
time  ago  he  had  reached  the  decision  that 
controls  are  no  longer  needed  and  therefore 
he  will  vote  against  extension. 

No  one  can  say  whether  prices  would  go 
down  a  little  or  go  up  a  little  if  the  controls 
were  abandoned.  That  is  beside  the  point 
anyhow.  The  controls  place  costly,  artificial 
burdens  on  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer, 
the  retailer,  labor  and  all  others  concerned 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 
They  are  particiilarly  onerous  to  small  busi- 
ness. They  make  an  "elite"  group  of  po- 
litical appointeees  dictators  of  ths  economy 
and  they  disrupt  the  normal  procedures  of 
doing  business.  In  the  long  run  they  dis- 
courage incentive  and  create  needless  scar«, 
city.  ' 

Tkc  Armj  Has  a  Heart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22. 19S2 

Mr.  McGREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  wed- 
ding announcements  are  not  routine 
business  on  this  floor.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  call  to  your  attention  a  wed- 
ding announcement  I  received  by  cable 
May  2  from  the  Far  Ea^.  Command. 
It  advised  me  of  the  marriage  on  April 
28  of  Sgt.  (Ic)  Harry  J.  Dillon,  Korean 
veteran,  and  Miss  Hatsuko  Kunlyoshi. 
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Tliis  eeremony  not  only  Tstidated  Ser- 
fomt  DUlon'B  1947  nuuTiage  to  Mlas 
Knniyoshl.  according  to  the  Shinto  rites, 
but  gaye  his  child  American  dtixen- 
sbip. 

AH  of  this  Is  of  particiilar  interest 
to  me  as  Sergeant  Dillon  is  from  Mans- 
field. Ohio,  and  my  office  has  been  work- 
ing on  his  case  for  the  last  3  months. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  this  body.  It  is  one  of  those 
stories  that  could  only  be  told  in  a  de- 
mocracy. It  reminds  us  once  again  that 
to  the  United  States  and  its  Army  the 
individual  is  of  paramount  imirartance. 
Actually,  the  case  of  Sergeant  Dillon 
and  his  marriage  has  been  of  great  con- 
cern not  only  to  my  o£Bce  and  the  Army, 
bat  to  the  State  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Immigratton  aod  Naturaliza- 
tion. Department  of  Justice.  All  have 
worked  for  3  months  to  untangle  the 
legal  cords  In  which  it  was  bound. 

Sergeant  Dillon's  story  started  hi  my 
office  when  his  sister  wrote  me  for  help. 
Her  brother,  who  wears  the  Purple 
Heart,  had  been  in  service  almost  5 
years.  46  months  of  this  time  spent  In 
Japan  and  14  months  in  Korea.  In  1947 
be  had  married  Miss  Kuniyoidii  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  her  own  people.  Late 
in  IflSl,  after  such  marriages  were  per- 
mitted by  law.  Sergeant  Dillon  returned 
from  the  Korean  front  and  attempted 
to  get  his  marriage  validated  in  an 
American  legal  ceremony.  The  routine 
physical  examination  given  in  such  cir- 
cumstances revealed  that  the  Japanese 
girl  had  tuberculoeis.  According  to  reg- 
ulations, they  could  not  marry. 

Sergeant  Dillon  had  returned  to  this 

country  and  was  stationed  at  Port  Knox, 

Ky..  when  his  sister  got  in  touch  with 

me.    The  family  was  very  anxious  to 

have  the  marriage  validated   so  they 

ooQld  welcome  their  Japanese  daughter. 

In-law  and  their  son's  9-month-old  child. 

Sergeant  DlUon  was  anxious  to  get  back 

to  Tokjro  so  this  could  be  acccxupllshed. 

Through   the   ffrnnmawHi^g   general   at 

Fort  Knox  and  the  Department  of  the 

Army.  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison.  I 

found  out  that  the  Army  stood  ready  to 

help  him.     Indeed,  the  Army  policy  at 

this  time  was  to  facilitate  the  return  to 

Japan  of  all  soldiers  desiriag  to  validate 

such  marriages,  as  the  law  permitting 

them  would  expire  March  18. 

Because  of  Miss  Kuniyoshi's  tubercu- 
losis, the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  could  only  admit  her  tem- 
porarily and  the  sergeant  must  show 
proof  that  he  had  arranged  for  her  care 
In  a  hospital  for  tuberculars  In  the 
United  States.  This  arranged  and  his 
way  cleared  by  the  State  Department 
and  the  Army,  Sergeant  Dillon  started 
lor  Tokyo  in  time  to  meet  the  March  18 
dead  line.  Had  he  arrived  by  then  his 
Btory  would  have  been  a  relatively  sim- 
ple one.  but  transportation  dlfficiiltles 
Intervened.  He  did  not  make  it.  Miss 
Kunlyoahl  could  still  come  to  the  United 
States  under  a  provision  of  the  law  that 
allows  admission  to  this  country  for  med- 
ical care,  but  unless  general  headquar- 
ters  gave  permission  for  the  marriage, 
the  child  could  not  accompany  her. 

General  headquarters,  having  been  as- 
•ured  that  propo*  treatment  and  care 
would    be    accorded    Sergeant    Dillon's 


wife  and  child,  granted  permission  to 
▼aUdate  the  marriage  accomplished  in 
1947.  Accordingly,  the  ceranony  was 
perf  onned  by  the  American  consul,  and 
Sergeant  Dillon's  child  automaticaUy 
became  a  United  States  citlaen. 

Sergeant  DUkm  and  his  family,  thanks 
to  extra  leave  granted  him  by  the  Army, 
are  now  enjoying  a  reunion  in  Tc^o 
and  preparing  to  leave  for  this  country, 
and  upon  his  return  with  his  family  will 
resiune  his  military  duties  at  Fort  Knox. 
He  will  do  so  with  the  fxill  knowledge 
that  the  country  he  has  served  so  faith- 
fully and  the  Army  are  very  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
viduaL 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
Army  for  the  manner  in  wliich  this  case 
was  handled.  When  we  stop  to  consider 
the  global  combat  missions  assigned  to 
our  Army  and  the  tremendous  adminis- 
trative burden  coimected  therewith.  It  is 
indeed  gratifying  to  learn,  as  was  illus- 
trated in  this  case,  that  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  individual  are  still  carefully 
and  fully  preserved.  This  is  not  an  iso- 
lated case  but  represents  one  of  the 
many  that  our  Army  is  constantly  con- 
fronted with.  Unfortunately,  those  of 
us  in  the  Congress,  as  a  resiUt  of  the 
adverse  criticism  and  complaints  re- 
ceived in  our  mail  and  the  opinions  that 
are  formed  from  the  headlines  In  the 
press,  are  prone  to  develop  a  biased  point 
of  view  and  condemn  the  "Brass"  and 
the  military  as  being  wholly  void  of  hu- 
manitarian principles.  Since  the  laud- 
atory actions  of  our  Army  seldom  reach 
the  headlines  becaiise  they  do  not  bor- 
der under  the  sensational,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  our  Army.  "Congratulations  for 
a  Job  wen  done." 


BIAS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 


IN  THX  BOT7SE  OF  &SPRC3KNTATIVXS 

Thursday,  May  22. 1952 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OM,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May  21. 
1952: 

HIAS  DsBSETn  Sottobt 
For  many  years  Um  Hebrew  8h«lterlng 
and  Immigrant  Aid  Society,  known  every, 
wbere  as  HIAS.  baa  bMn  doing  a  woiidar- 
rul  work  among  Jevlah  Immlgranta.  It 
halpe  allena  beooma  etUaena.  It  helps  to 
Integrata  tbem  Into  American  life.  It  ooo- 
stltutes  a  clearing  bouse,  or  bureau  of  in- 
formation, for  Jews  tbroiighout  the  world. 

The  organization  turn  been  particularly 
active  In  helping  Jewlali  diqilaoed  peraofia. 
getting  great  number*  out  of  Surope  Into 
this  and  other  countrlea.  In  spits  of  tbs 
expiration  of  the  provisions  of  the  DP  Act. 
the  stream  o(  Immigration  Is  not  cut  oa 
abrupUy.  All  cases  hsld  up  by  the  authori- 
ties for  Investigation  wUl  not  be  permitted 
to  expire,  so  that  a  slaable  number  will  ba 
released  for  Immigration  diulng  this  year. 
Also  there  are  sUU  former  Nazi  victims  In 
Anstria.  Germany,  and  elsewhere  In  Europe 
Whom  HIAS  Is  trying  to  help  and  eventually 


get   tato    the    ITnlted    States   or   elsewli«t« 
under  existing  quota  immigration  laws. 

All  tills  work  is  expensive,  requiring  many 
worker*  abroad  as  well  as  here,  so  that  It  is 
Important  that  HIAS  meet  Ita  1953  cam- 
paign budget  or  tajiis,ooo. 


Devdepaieot  of  Ifiaffara  FaHs  aad  Rmv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  MUIER 


or  nw  T< 
Df  THB  HOtTSE  OP  RBPRXSKNTAims 

Thursday,  May  22. 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  Yort.  l«r. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoBD,  I  would  like  to  ^^^ 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
borou^  of  Queens,  city  of  New  York, 
In  8upfN)rt  of  the  Capehart-Mlller  bills. 
Which  provide  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  private  en- 
terprise. The  resolution  foUowa: 
Caaiaaia  or  Comcvacs  or  tkx 

BoaoT7CH   or  QoxzNa, 
Cttf  of  Met§  York,  AprU  S,  t95i. 

The  development  of  Niagara  River  power 
by  private  enterprise  was  recommended  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  tbe  Borough  ot 
Queens  at  Its  board  of  directors  meeting 
February  29,  1952.  To  carry  out  this  pro- 
posal, the  diamber  approved  the  reeolutUm 
ot  the  legislative  committee  calling  for  paa- 
sage  of  the  Oapehart-lflller  bOte  (8.  3021, 
■•  R-  »i«)  which  would  authortae  the  de- 
veloposant  of  new  supplies  of  electric  energy 
by  Ave  New  Tork  State  electric  companlea 
Including  the  ConsoUdated  Bdlson  Co  of 
New  Tork.  Inc. 

At  the  same  time,  the  chamber  niniiatij 
ttie  Lehman -Roosevelt  bUls  (S.  517,  ■.  R. 
1643)  allowing  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
oosistnict  the  Niagara  project  from  publla 
funds;  and  the  Ives-Oole  Mils  (8.  19«S.  H.  B. 
8009)  proposing  constnicUoo  ot  the  projeet 
UBdar  Om  Jurisdiction  of  tha  State  at  New 
Tork. 

It  w»  pointed  out  that  enactment  ot 
Ctepehart-lflller  legislation  would  guarantaa 
the  development  of  Niagara  power  wtttaoot 
coat  to  Federal  or  State  taxpayers,  enabttng 
the  distribution  of  power  at  regulated  rates 
under  a  cost-of -service  basis. 

The  chamber  obeerved;  When  private  *•* 
tarprla*  Is  ready  and  able  to  undertake  a 
project  of  such  magnitude  as  the  Niagara 
River  power  plan.  U  abould  be  allowed  W> 
do  so.  Only  In  cases  at  emergency  or  where 
private  enterprise  lacks  the  faclllttca  «• 
tackle  so  gigantic  ■  development  should  the 
Oovemment  be  called  In. 


Hmtj  J.  Kaiser  IiviAs^  Ta  Sdbnl  Utm^ 
UAam  to  Ckargas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  OICONSKI 

or  wnooHaxir 
ni  THE  H0U8K  OP  RKPRKSnrrATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22.  1952 
Mr.  O'KGNSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
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otD,    I    include    the    following    letter 
and  news  release: 

CoNOasss  or  trx  Uirrm  Stars, 

HoTTBS  or  RzPKxszirTATnnts, 
Washington.  D.  C,  Jfay  22.  19S2. 
ICr.  BfeHBT  J.  Kaisbb, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Mr  Daaa  Ma.  Kaxsb:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing to  me  your  news  release  of  ICay  31,  1963, 
through  your  Waahlngton  repreeentetlve. 
Walter  T.  Phalr. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  cause  Intentional 
damage  to  any  Individual  or  corporation.  Xf 
your  good  offices  will  furnish  me  with  any 
facU.  figures,  or  evidence  contrary  to  ttie 
insertion  I  put  in  the  CoMoaosiONu.  Rac- 
080  of  May  21,  1963. 1  will  gladly  check  them 
against  the  Senate  and  House  committee 
findings  and  will  be  glad  to  Insert  your  an- 
swer In  the  CoMoaasaioMAi.  Rsooao,  Jxist  as 
I  Inserted  the  cbargea. 

Trusting  that  this  will  meet  with  your 
approval.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

ALvnr  B.  OXoMaKZ. 
Mfmbrr  of  Congress, 
Tenth  District  of  Wisconsin. 

Mat  31.  19S3. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser,  when  Informed  today 
to  Oakland,  Calif.,  of  OongreMman 
O'KoarsKi's  attack  on  him,  said: 

"Congressman  O'Koivaxz  has  not  only  been 
groesJy  misinformed  on  every  single  state- 
ment he  has  made  with  regard  *m  me  per- 
sonally, the  Kaiser-managed  companies,  and 
the  employment  or  service  of  Kaiser  per- 
sonnel In  the  Oovernment.  but  has  appar- 
ently been  so  stimulated  by  persons  wishing 
to  damage  the  Kaiser-managed  corporations 
that  the  Congreeeman  choae  to  make  his 
malicious  and  unfounded  sUtements  under 
the  cloak  of  congressional  Immunity  so  that 
he  oould  make  such  remarks  without  any 
checks  as  to  the  truth. 

"The  Kaiser  Interests  welcome  an  over-all 
congressional  bearing,  and  would  further 
hope  that  Congressman  CKonski  would  be 
a  member  of  the  committee,  so  that  he 
oould  answer  to  his  constltuento.  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  people,  the  so\irce  of  his 
•Utement  and  the  reason  he  felt  Justlfled  In 
making  these  statemenu  without  any  check. 
"I  firmly  beUeve  In  the  policy  al  oongree- 
sional  Investigation,  but  when  an  elected 
representative  of  the  public  uses  that  elective 
offlce  for  the  purpoee  of  damaging  individ- 
uals or  corporations  without  any  check  as 
to  the  facts,  he  violates  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  oath  of  offloe." 


A3183 


Wby  We  Need  a  Naval  Aircraft  Carrier 
ReplaceiBcat  Profram 


EXTE3<(SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  pnnv8Ti.vAinA 
ni  IBS  HOD8B  OF  RKPRESZNTATIVX8 

r;iur»day.  May  22. 1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Deed  a  carrier  replacement  program  in 
order  to  permit  the  Navy  to  carry  out  Its 
primary  tasks: 

First.  Protecting  our  sea  and  air  com- 
merce. 

Second.  Supporting  and  sustaining  the 
overseas  operations  of  our  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 


Third.  Securing  the  sources  of  the  raw 
materials  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  war  and  our  economic  survival. 

This  is  a  grave  responsibility.  The 
Nation's  economical  survival  and  secu- 
rity depends  upon  the  Navy's  ability  to 
accomplish  these  tasks.  Contrary  to 
some  opinions,  the  Soviet  Union  today 
has  a  capability  of  seriously  challenging' 
our  use  of  the  seas.  It  is  time  that  the 
American  people  know  this.  The  princi- 
pal threats  to  our  shipping  and  naval 
forces  come  from  high  speed,  deep  div- 
ing submarines  and  Jet  aircraft 

To  understand  the  problem,  let  us  look 
at  a  map  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  sur- 
rounding areas.  Because  of  Its  geo- 
graphical locations,  and  because  of  the 
Initial  advantage  accruing  to  an  aggres- 
sor nation,  the  Soviet  Union,  today,  is 
in  a  position  to  attack  our  shipping  in 
the  Atlantic.  Mediterranean,  the  Persian 
Oulf,  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  possible  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  seriously  curtail  our  use  of  the 
seas  without  so  much  as  launching  a  sur- 
face ship.  Our  economic  survival  and 
the  ability  to  project  and  sustain  our 
military  forces  overseas  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  our  aMlity  to  overcome 
these  two  threats. 

The  provision  of  mobile  bases  in  the 
form  of  modem  aircraft  carriers  capable 
of  handling  fighter  aircraft,  superior  to 
the  enemy's,  is  vital  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Navy's  responsibilities.  Time 
does  not  stand  still  in  Russian  techno- 
logical progress.  It  must  not  ha  ours. 
Unless  the  Navy  is  permitted  to  carry  out 
an  orderly  replacement  program  for  our 
World  War  n  carriers,  your  navy  will 
soon  become  inferior  in  air  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  newer  carriers  are  necessary 
to  operate  the  planes,  now  being  de- 
veloped, with  performance  superior  to 
Soviet  planes.  Failure  to  continue  with 
the  carrier-replacement  program  will  In 
the  near  future  prevent  the  United 
States  from  making  successful  attacks  on 
the  bases  of  operation  from  which  the 
threats  to  our  sea  commerce  must  come. 
Why  is  this  so? 

Because  the  only  proven  method  of  do- 
ing the  Job  is  by  emplojring  our  dominant 
air  weapon,  the  fighter  aircraft  in  large 
numbers  to  gain  a  favorable  air  situation 
over  the  target,  so  the  attack  planes  can 
drive  home  the  attack.  These  fighter 
aircraft,  with  their  limited  radius  of  ac- 
tion, cannot  reach  their  targets  from 
present  or  projected  land  bases.  Car- 
riers must  be  used. 

The  Forrestal  t3T>e  carrier  is  not  a 
supercarrier  but  merely  a  larger  mobile 
base  essential  to  the  operations  of  larger 
and  heavier  type  aircraft  now  in  produc- 
tion. The  increase  in  the  size  and 
weight  of  aircraft  carriers  to  date  has 
not  been  proportional  to  the  Increased 
siae  and  weight  of  the  airplane. 

Technically,  there  are  seven  major 
reasons  why  we  must  build  these  large 
modern  aircraft  carriers.  These  reasons 
are,  briefly: 
First,  the  Increased  weight  of  aircraft. 
Second,  the  need  for  Increased  fuel 
capacity  due  to  jet  propulsion. 

Third,  the  need  for  more  catapults  for 
launching  modem  fighters. 


Fourth,  the  need  for  mxat  aviation 
ordnance  space. 

Fifth,  the  increased  over-all  dimen- 
sions of  modem  aircraft. 

Sixth,  the  increase  in  aircraft  UnHiTig 
speeds. 

Seventh,  the  need  for  better  protec- 
tion against  torpedoes,  bombs,  and  other 
weapons. 

OONCLUBIOKa 

First,  the  offensive  power  of  the  air- 
craft Is  so  great  that.  In  order  to  deny 
the  seas  to  the  enemy  and  use  them  to 
one's  own  advantage,  a  nation  must  first 
obtain  air  superiority  over  the  seas. 
Since  this  task  can  only  be  accomplished 
from  ships,  the  Congress  has  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  gaining  air  superi- 
ority over  the  seas  to  the  Navy.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  seven-tenths  of  the 
earth's  surface  Is  witer,  the  carrier-based 
aircraft  Is  the  only  Instrument  capable 
of  creating  that  favorable  air  situation 
over  the  seas.  The  task  cannot  be  done 
by  using  carriers  defensively  in  direct 
support  of  our  shipping  throughout  the 
world.  It  can  only  be  done  by  ofCensive 
operations  against  the  enemy's  bases. 
The  modem  carrier  is  the  backbone  of 
these  offensive  operations. 

Second,  today,  the  fighter  aircraft  Is 
the  dominant  weapon  for  control  of  the 
seas.  If  the  Navy  is  to  continue  to  be 
able  to  discharge  its  responsibilities  to 
the  Nation  by  protecting  our  shipping 
on  the  seven  seas;  by  supporting  our 
armies,  air  forces,  and  naval  installa- 
tions overseas  and  by  protecting  the 
source  of  critical  materials  necessary  for 
our  economic  survival,  the  Navy  must 
not  be  deprived  of  the  principle  means 
of  accomplishing  these  tasks;  that  is, 
carriers  capable  of  handling  aircraft 
superior  to  those  of  our  enemies. 

Third,  the  freezing  of  carrier  develop- 
ment will  impose  upon  the  Navy  the 
necessity  of  freezing  plane  development 
as  well.  A  restriction  of  the  develop- 
ment of  new  carriers  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  Navy  as  would  a  re- 
striction on  the  size  of  airfields  and 
the  length  of  runways  for  the  Air  Force. 
Both  would  result  in  Air  Forces  inferior 
to  the  enemy.  We  would,  in  fact,  have 
a  Navy  comparable  to  a  second  best 
poker  hand,  when  the  stakes  are  national 
survival. 

Fourth.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
not  one  single  foot  soldier  or  one  single 
land-based  aircraft  can  be  based  overseas 
on  other  than  a  sacrificial  basis,  unless 
the  Navy  is  in  a  position  to  guarantee 
the  support  or  continued  support  of  that 
man  or  that  airplane.  Fh^t  things  must 
come  first.  We  cannot  logically,  as  a 
nation,  undertake  a  program  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  overseas  bases,  unless  we 
are  capable  of  protecting  and  sustaining 
those  bases. 

Fifth,  for  these  reasons,  it  has  been 
wisely  determined  that  the  development 
and  the  modification  of  the  weapons  of 
each  service  is  an  individual  responsi- 
bility of  that  service. 

Sixth,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  prob- 
lem may  be  boiled  down  to  this:  Is  tha 
Navy  to  be  deprived  of  the  tools  which 
It  considers  vital  to  carrying  out  its  pri^ 
mary  missions? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBfARKB 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  RVW  TOKK 

HI  TBE  HOUSB  OP  BXPRESBHTATIVB 
Thurs4a9,  Mmw  22.  1952 


Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
bdeagnered  and  bewUdered  residents  of 
the  Lake  Ontario  shore  front  oonttarae  to 
wait  and  iiray  for  tfats  Goremment  to 
take  Immediate  apd  dedstve  steps  to 
lower  the  destrQcttrely  high  terete  of  the 
]ake  through  the  removal  of  Gut  Dam. 
Oar  officials  hare  at  last  taken  cogni- 
aanee  of  their  plight,  bat  still  no  relief 
from  the  steaifilj  rising  waters  is  pro- 
Tided. 

Homes,  diiucLies.  roads,  whole  con- 
monltles  are  being  swept  away  as  the 
water  IcycIs  rise.  Eren  a  mod  storm 
TastSy  accelerates  the  damage.  A  ma- 
jor storm  on  the  lake  would  be  catas- 
troi^iic.  How  long  must  these  people 
watt  for  reMcf  ? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  in  the  Raoou  eoqpies  of  some 
correspondence  I  hare  reerived  which 
sets  forth  the  plight  of  these  people. 

The  fliTt  is  a  letter  from  the  Right 
Reverend  J.  F.  Ooggin,  rector.  Star  of 
the  Sea  Church  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Hasselwan- 
der,  vice  president.  Lake  Ontario  Land 
Owners  and  Beach  Protection  Associa- 
tion, together  with  the  reply  by  Nonnan 
Atteity,  president  of  that  association. 

I  also  include  a  copy  of  a  day  letter 
sent  by  Mr.  Atterby  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  urging  immediate  action  In  this 
(fire  sttuatkm. 

Letter  from  the  Right  Reverend  Oog- 
gin.  rector.  Star  of  the  Sea  Church. 
Grand  ^ew  Beach.  Rochester.  If.  Y..  to 
J.  K.  Hasaelwander,  vice  president.  Lake 
Ontario  Lazxl  Owners  gnd  Beach  Pro- 
tection Association. 

The  letters  follow: 


Roduster.  N.  7..  Jf«y  10,  1952. 
X  X.  Bassslwamdoi, 
Wiee    President.    Loke    Ontario    Land 
Owwen  and  B«aeh  Protaetion  A3W>- 


Deak  11k.  Hassklwakdes  :  Cannot  ■!■!■ 
ttalBg  be  <kMM  to  Induce  tha  OovcriuMnt  to 
lover  the  level  at  LaJce  Ontario,  and  to  act 
ImmeiUately  ?  Ifoaths  ago  warning  was 
gtren  about  our  present  plight,  tout  notlilng 
haa  been  done  by  CkTremxnent  offlctab  ex- 
cept to  evwle  the  tarae.  It  la  high  time  they 
dM  aomeChlag  practteal.  and  41d  It  ■ — rr 


Thte  water  lerel  eontlinMa  to  rlae,  and  at 
praaent  there  are  3ft  Inchea  at  water  In  the 
church  baaement.  and  the  coal  lumaoa  ta 
completely  ruined.  Three  times  last  week 
the  parking  lot  was  flooded,  although  8 
inches  of  cinders  had  been  spread  on  It. 
To  reach  the  church  I  must  drl^e  Uirough 
6  or  6  in^wa  of  water  for  a  '1*«t"w%p  of  400 
faat  OB  tha  road.  It  ttaa  water  level  rtaea 
BBoeli  higher,  this  road  wUl  become  Impaaai- 
ble,  and  the  church  (which  In  the  iiiniianr 
haa  two  Sunday  morning  aervkses  to  accom- 
modate about  500  people)  win  be  inaccessi- 
ble—cscept  perhaps  )sy  luwlxtat.  A  storm 
troos  ttie  hdMstde  now  would  cause  tmmeuse 


Last  sununer  the  wares  rrmashftrt  the  aaa 
waU  and  washed  out  the  dirt  behind  it  up 


to  the  foundations  of  the  ehuich.  laaviag  a 
hole  00  feet  by  SO  feet  by  6  feet.  It  aoU 
9007.00  to  repair  the  damage,  besides  con- 
siderable donated  labor.    In  the  wister  the 

coswwd  tte  rear  at  the  chureti  wKh  a 

ig  oC  iea  nearty  m  feel 

Gtaatcfitfly  yooia. 

Bt.  Bar.  J.  P. 

Jteeter,  Star  of  Hu  Sem   CUmreH, 
Cframd  VietP 


T, 


Ibm  Bight  Severed  J.  P. 

Raetar.  Stmt  of  the  Sam  Chttnk., 
In  Cora  0/  St,  Barmmrd't 

Moekester.  N.  T. 

Dkas  lIONsicNOB  GoccDi:  Ifr.  Joseph  Has- 
selwander,  of  Edgemere  Drtre.  has  turned 
over  to  me  your  mtaea§t  of  May  la  relattre 
to  tha  pMght  yoor  parishioners  new  find 
lliiSBSrtiiM  in  das  to  the  rver-teereaalng 
laveia  of  Lake  Ontazto. 

It  is  tragic  to  reaUas  that  tmmdatioa  of 
the  groands  around  Star  of  the  Sea  GbUMb 
is  raustng  a  most  critical  and  pracariooa 
situation.  It  Is  a  greater  tragedy  wben  It 
is  realized  that  from  8  to  14  laches  at  tills 
water  ts  the  result,  as  we  know,  of  acttons 
of  the  CaiMMllan  Oorersment  in  malotain- 
ing  levels  over  and  aliove  what  we  can  stand 
wlthoat  raSering  truiwiinlmis  ilnm^a 

I  know  you  are  eognfant  with  the  sk- 
tNBM  extorts  we  hava  naade  to  Indiaoo  tisa 
Canadian  Government  to  maka  tha  necias 
aary  duuges  peiaoltting  relief  and  also  of 
the  efforts  we  have  made  to  i<ecare  action  on 
the  part  of  the  proper  ofldals  of  our  own 
Oovemment  In  Washington.  As  Mr. 
wander  polated  oat,  th«a  la  now 
liMllty  at  actaoa  bsliig  taken  in  tha 
near  fnture.  Bowevsr.  unless  this  is 
without  further  delay  the  owUook  at  the 
innsnant  appears  hopeless  InsoCar  as  saving 
the  property  Itaeli  is  concerned. 

We   are   again   uzglog    thoae    oOdals   In 
Washington  having  authority  over  this  mat- 
ter to  talce  Immediate  action  and  wm  keep 
you  advlaed  ragai  dliig  rsMlta. 
Toon  ta  this  onlted  iflort, 

lloisaw  AmnaT. 


tton.  Inc. 
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Secretary  of  State. 

Waakimgton.  D.  C: 
Sltuatloa  aioof  entlra  lake  hroot  becoaiisg 
intolerable.  Certain  areas  now  al)andoned. 
AddK^tnnsl  families  moving  from  homes  each 
day.  Septic  tanks  serious  health  menace 
all  because  of  lack  of  cooperation  both 
United  States  and  Canadian  OoTenment  of- 
Hdals  removal  Out  Dam.  School  busses  un- 
able travel  roads,  deliveries  stopped.  Last 
eight  Inches  of  water  has  placed  entire  terri- 
tory in  precarious  situation.  We  are  being 
aaked  whether  our  State  Departmoit  is  saac- 
tloning  Canadian  Government's  taUuie  to 
take  action  that  wOl  retteve  entire  rttuation. 
ImA  at  eooperatlan  necessary  to  alter  or  re- 
move Out  Dam  months  ago  tndlcatsa  unwil- 
lingness either  Oovamment  take  only  step 
poaslMe  to  aaaist  United  States  dtlaens  eaoa- 
Ing  us  additional  heavy  espense.  Taidy 
acOoa  our  own  authorltlea  not  undarstaad- 
ahla  in  any  way.  aliape  or  form.    Advise. 

HoMMAit  Arnsux, 

Hasolp  Bi.Ani, 

fiaiBT   BOLTOM , 

HaaoLB  Caoss. 


«f*eWi 


ExiamuuM  OP  bkbcarkb 


HOR.  GEORGE  H.  BEXDEft 


Dl  THE  BOUSS  OF  SIPBE3BfTATlVn 

Tkandmtf.  Mm  IS,  i§S2 

lir.  BENDER,  llr.  Speaker,  when  Is 
Mr  O'Dwyer  t^ntniixg  home  from  MfTlrff 
to  make  agpeeeh? 


Uf •!«««•  IW  OU  Tkt 


Lake  Ontario  Land 

opment    and     fTaank 
AMn^  /nc.  Rochester.  N.  7. 


■XTENSKXf  OP  REifARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 


or  coHi 

Uf  THX  HOX^SI  OP  BJCFKKSENTATIVXa 

r^radcg,  ir«y  21. 1952 

Mr.  IfORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
oaa.  I  wti^  to  indiide  a  news  release  and 
a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  (he 
Army  Ftank  Pace.  Jr.,  s»iggAcHny  ^  re- 
turn of  the  old  flat-farim  Amy  hat  as 
pari  of  the  standard  Army  uaiXoxm: 

turn   to  the  old  ent-hrfaa  Sntf  hat   has 
■uggested  l>y  IkuwwiaUilw.  Auaar  P. 
at  Oonneetient.  as  a 


for  and  hat 

In  a  letter  to  Army 
Jr..  Moaawo  pointed  out 
flat-brim  hat— worn  by 
soldiers  as  Oen.  "Vinagsr" 
Dwight 

he  etven 
Antf 


,  D.  e. 

DBAS  MB.  OsraaissT:  Thds  ts  to  aai 

consideration  for  a  change  in  Army  headgear 
to  the  old  flat  brlaa  Asaif  ha*. 

This  hat — worn  by  Oen.  Joe  Stllwell  and 
Osn.  Owltht  gliiBhci—  and  other  great 
soldiers — ^has  many  advantages  over  todsy^ 
standard  Amif  headsssr.  Basldes  Its  smart 
appearance,  it  is  effective  in  keeping  off  the 
•un,  rain,  and  snow.  It  is  warm  and  uncum- 
hersome,  and  asany  a  snldlw  haa  had  occa- 
sion to  quench  his  thirst  by  scooping  up 
brook  water  in  it. 

Ttia  "fiat  brim"  hatl  anappy  mlMary  ap- 
pearance makes  it  a  desiraiile  part  of  the 
uniform  in  dress  parades.  It  Is  neat,  atten- 
Uon-<iomp.im^  and  oosfortabla— dsslr- 
able  requlsMas  for  long  reviews,  parades,  and 
general  wear. 

■eiaatatsBMnt  of  this  hat  as  p«t  of  the 
Army  aUXorm  would  greatly  help  to  stabllias 
the  skin  fur  and  hat  buslnsss.  whose  eoonooiy 
woqM  reoelfe  a  much-needed  boost  by  man- 
ufacturing these  hats. 

I  sferanglf  wgs  that  the  Any  gtaa  ta- 
vorable  consideration  toward  reinstating  tMa 
itasa  as  an  lategnJ  part  ot  ths  stawrtard 
uniform. 

olncCTwy. 

Aiwi  P.  Moaano. 
JMmber  0/  Congnm. 
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'taylif  tbc  Gnrand  Work  for  a  Fevth 
Hiiitary  Sarrka 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

or  rrzAS 
01  TSX  HOTTSB  OP  RSFRESKNTA'nVXS 

Thurnday.  May  15.  1952 

ICr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ptl- 
day.  May  16.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivoB  considered  8  677.  a  bill  to  fix  the 
personnel  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  to  establish  the  relationship  of  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  was  very  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  and  sat  through 
lengthy  speeches  by  proponents  of  the 
bill  in  which  they  traced  the  glorious 
history  of  the  oorpe  from  its  formation 
In  Tun  Tavern  in  Philadelphia  in  1775  to 
its  brilliant  actions  in  Korea.  Certainly 
every  credit  sho'ild  be  given  to  the  valient 
men  who  have  served  in  the  oorpc  in  the 
past,  those  who  are  serving  today  and  to 
those  who  will  serve  in  the  future.  But. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Corp.'}.  the  pr(H>0Dents  of  the  bill  over- 
looked, either  inadvertently  or  on  pur- 
poae,  certain  aspects  of  the  leglsladve 
history  of  the  corps. 

Thzoagh  a  series  of  legislative  acts, 
begliming  with  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  and  now  through  the  medltmi 
of  8.  677.  they  have  laid  the  ground 
work  for  the  formulation  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  fourth  service  and  second 
land  army.  By  two  separate  pieces  of 
legislation  in  a  period  of  5  years,  this 
work  has  been  going  on.  Is  it  not  logical 
to  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  will 
be  back  once  more  before  the  Congress 
within  another  3-  or  S-year  period  with 
a  new  proposal,  that  of  severing  them- 
selves completely  from  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  and  creating  a  Department 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  with  their  own  sup- 
ply and  procurement  service  to  include  a 
Secretary  of  Marines,  thus  adding  an 
additional  monetary  burden  to  our  al- 
ready overwhelming  defense  expendi- 
tures. At  least  one  other  person  agrees 
with  me.  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  for  Tuesday.  May  20, 
which  follows  herewith: 

OuTDoma  TBI  llAams 

The  big  vote  by  wlilch  the  House  conferred 
virtually  independent  status  on  the  Marine 
Corps  hardly  squares  with  the  drastic  cut 
the  same  Bouse  made  in  the  military  trudget. 
TTnder  the  blU  passed  by  the  House  the 
statutory  minimum  strength  of  the  ICarlne 
Corps  would  be  three  fuU  divlalons  and  three 
air  wlnga.  or  alxnit  ata.OOO  men.  Tliia  would 
add  many  millions  of  dollars  to  military 
oosta.  even  excluding  any  additional  espenae 
for  personnel.  For  example,  there  would  be 
the  cost  of  procuring  and  maintaining  addi- 
tional planes  as  well  as  training  facilities. 
When  the  talk  was  of  four  divisions  and  four 
air  wings  the  late  Admiral  Sherman,  who 
opposed  the  plan,  estimated  that  the  direct 
cost  the  first  year  would  be  four  and  one- 
third  bUllon  dollars. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  dllSculties.  The 
bill  would  also  make  the  commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs   of   Staff.     This   newspaper    already 


xcvm — App.- 
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has  commented  on  the  blow  to  unifleatloo 
Inherent  in  extending  JC8  memt>ership  to 
the  bead  of  a  subordinate  force.  The  oom- 
mandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  an  active 
commander  In  that  he  gives  time  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  corps  and  Is  not  so  much 
oonoemed  with  strategic  planning  as  are  the 
heads  of  the  regular  services.  The  bill  would 
load  him  with  paper  work  and  would  re- 
quire him  to  enlarge  his  personal  staff.  It 
would  delay  decisions  of  the  Joint  Clilefs  by 
adding  one  more  memt>er  to  study  and  pass 
00  poUcy  p(4>ers. 

No  other  service  has  a  statutory  minimum 
strength.  Although  the  poeslblilty  of  re- 
duction in  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
is  out  of  the  question  for  tlM  present,  this 
fixing  of  an  absolute  minimum  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  which  is  part  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, wovild  set  a  dangerous  precedent. 
It  could  mean.  In  some  future  reduction  of 
force,  that  every  other  service  would  nave  to 
l>e  cut  tiack  in  order  to  maintain  the  Marine 
Corps.  This  difficulty  could  have  been  easily 
avoided  by  tying  Marine  Corps  strength  to 
that  of  the  Navy  on  a  percentage  basis,  as 
Admiral   Sherman   recommended. 

The  amazing  thing  atwut  the  whole  pro- 
cedure is  that  it  seems  to  interest  Members 
of  Congress  far  more  ihui  the  Marine  Corps 
Itself.  Apparently  it  is  another  case  of  the 
alumni  running  the  football  team.  Now  xhat 
tlie  door  has  been  opened  to  this  sort  of 
unification  in  reverse,  the  next  proposal,  we 
suppose,  will  be  to  make  the  Marines  a 
completely  separate  servioe,  with  their  own 
procurement,  supply,  and  medical  servloee 
and  with  tiielr  own  Secretary  at  Marines. 

Judging  from  the  debate  in  the  House  the 
bill  was  viewed  as  a  sort  of  reward  for  kUrine 
Corps  valor.  That,  of  course,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  at  hand. 
Surely  Senate  conferees  can  t>e  relied  on  to 
minimise  the  damage  by  insisting  tnat  the 
Marine  Commandant  be  a  consultant  rather 
than  a  memt>er  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Otherwise  the  President  ought  to  veto  the 
bill. 


TV  Stadied  as  Global  Link 


SXTENSION  OF  K£MARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aoTTTB  OAKota 

Dl  TBI  8SNATB  OF  THB  UNI'lVU  STAISS 

Friday.  May  23.  1952 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokb  a  news  story 
entitled  "United  Statee-to-Europe  TV 
Is  Studied  as  Olobal  Link."  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Blay 
18.  1952.  and  also  an  editorial  enUUed 
**rv  to  Europe,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  19,  1953. 
discussing  the  proposal  for  a  global  TV 
link  originating  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoED,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Ttlbune  ot  May 

18.  1953] 
TJtmta  STAns-TO-XoBOPB  TV  Is  8iuiuiu  aa 
axx»Ai.  Lnot— TteMiXALS   Wouu>  Ba   nr 
New  Toax  Am  liOirDox;    Spabbwokk  ox 
FiHAircas  TTiniaa  Wat 

(By  Gordon  AUlson) 
A  North  Atlaatio  oommunlcatlons  relay 
aystam  using  known  and  proven  mlcrowavs 


and  very  high  frequency  facilities  that  would 
forge  a  television  Unk  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  and  greatly  expand  other 
interoontinental  communications  is  under 
exploration  by  Government  departments  and 
private  enterprise. 

The  projected  system — labeled  NABCOM— > 
would  have  terminals  in  New  York  and  Lon- 
don and  would  stretch  across  northern  land 
and  sea  reaches,  with  the  longest  station-to- 
station  Jump  being  390  mUes  over  water  from 
Iceland  to  the  Faeroe  Islands.  The  system 
would  use  relay  methods  aimilar  to  those 
that  now  enable  TV  programs  to  span  tha 
United  States. 

aaxAT  mw  vnrta 

In  Washington  yesterday,  Senatco'  Kail  K. 
Mttndt,  Republican,  of  North  Dakota,  coau- 
thor of  the  Smith -Mundt  Act  establishing 
the  Voice  of  America,  said  ground  work  had 
already  been  done  to  "i>rovlde  a  financial 
set-up  to  Implement  this  program."  TtM 
Senator  said  NAROOM  "ojwns  up  a  grent  new 
vista  both  in  the  field  of  events  and  in  the 
field  of  our  Voice  of  America  campaign  ot 
truth.- 

The  NAROCMff  plan  was  otitllned  AprU  14  In 
Washington  at  a  meeting  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department,  Joint 
Electronic  Communications  Commission  at 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Federal  Com- 
munleatt4uu  Ootnmlaslon,  the  Research  De- 
velopment Board  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

The  system  calls  for  microwave  relay  sta- 
tions from  New  Toi^,  tluough  Montreal  and 
Quebec  to  Ooose  Bay,  Newfoundland,  with  a 
leg  running  southeast  to  Gander.  At  Oooeii 
Bay.  the  chain  would  convert  to  very  high 
frequency  transmission  and  extend  north 
along  the  Labrador  ooaiit.  It  would  cross 
Hudson  Strait  to  Bafln  Island  and  then  make 
an  over-water  jump  of  268  mUes  to  Green- 
land. 

Crossing  Greenland's  icecap  on  nine  relay 
legs.  It  would  make  a  Sao-mile  jump  across 
Denmark  Strait  to  Iceland,  span  890  mllee 
of  water  to  the  Faoroes  and  then  325  miles 
more  to  the  Shetland  Islands.  At  this  point 
the  system  would  revert  to  microwave  and 
with  sliort  hops  through  the  British  laiesw 
terminate  in  Lozxlon. 

Proleetors  of  the  NABOOM  plan  say  It 
would  remove  Intercontinental  televislaa 
from  such  areas  of  speculation  as  lonospheria 
transmiaskm — bouncing  signals  of  gassy 
layers  in  the  heaven* — and  the  frequently 
proposed  plan  of  spanning  oceans  with  ship 
or  plane  relay  stations,  and  put  the  entire 
conception  on  a  sound  footing. 

roua  MEN  PioNBxaxD  mxa 
The  NABCOM  plan  is  an  outgrowth  of  en- 
gineering, electronic,  and  diplomatic  groimd 
work  done  on  global  TV  in  the  last  5  years 
by  four  men.  They  are  Maj.  Henry  F.  Holt- 
husen.  lawyer,  financier,  and  a  consultant 
in  setting  up  the  origlnsl  Voice  of  America; 
VTUliam  B.  Halstead,  communications  engi- 
neer and  cobullder  of  the  New  York  State 
rural  radio  network;  Dr.  Walter  Duschinsky, 
United  Nations  television  faculties  planner 
and  designer  of  WW  J -TV,  Detroit,  studios, 
and  Murray  Crosby,  communications  con- 
sultant. 

Major  Holtbusen.  who  has  been  counsel 
for  electronics  firms  and  a  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  consultant,  has 
headed  independently  sponsored  global  TV 
missions  to  foreign  countries,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Halstead  and  Mr.  Duschinsky.  Their 
work  has  Included  the  planning  of  a  23- 
statton  TV  network  In  Japan,  capitalized  at 
•6,500,000,  and  preliminary  work  on  a  sys- 
tem for  TV  and  other  communications  m 
Torkey. 

Tbej  have  also  begtm  plans  for  systeme 
in  Egn)^>  Australia,  and  the  Phlllpplnca.  In 
the  coarse  of  their  studies.  Mr.  Haisteed  de- 
vised the  NABOOM  plaa.  most  Inqwrtaaa 
link  in  any  global  TV  system. 
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The  Importance  to  the  ICUltary  EBtabllsh- 
ment  of  NARCOlf  facilities  In  nortbem 
areas  bordering  on  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ob- 
vious. To  the  State  Department,  It  would 
be  an  essential  link  In  the  supplementation 
of  the  Voice  of  America  with  the  Vision  of 
America. 

COST  rscToa  vkatusxd 

It  was  learned,  however,  that  In  some  mili- 
tary circles  the  NARCOM  plan — which  would 
require  acquisition  of  sites  from  foreign  na- 
tions and  costly  Installation  of  equipment — 
was  considered  too  heavy  a  burden  for  al- 
ready limited  defense  budgets. 

Major  Holthusen  said  yesterday  at  his  of- 
fices. 5  Maiden  Lane,  that  if  Government 
financing  was  not  forthcoming  private 
Industry  might  conceivably  Jxmip  at  the  op- 
portunity of  sponsoring  the  Intercontinental 
IlnJc  He  said  there  had  already  been  over- 
tures from  numufactiiring  and  financing 
sources,  but  declined  to  identify  them. 

On  the  basis  of  the  installation  by  tb« 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  of  180 
relay  stations  In  the  United  States  at  a  re- 
ported prlc3  of  $35,000,000.  Major  Holthu- 
sen said  his  engineers  had  tentatively  esti- 
mated costs  of  the  NARCOM  system,  presently 
planned  at  68  stations,  in  the  vicinity  ot 
•60.003.000. 

The  NARCOM  plan  Is  baaed  on  the  use  of 
wide  band,  very  high  frequency  and  micro- 
wave relay  equipment — using  frequency 
modulation — located  at  strategically  elevated 
points.  The  system  would  provide  one  or 
more  channels  of  video  bandwidth,  with  each 
channel  carrying  simultaneously  several 
hiindred  voice,  teletype,  and  facsimile  (wire- 
photos  and  the  llJce)  circuits.  It  would  also 
provide  low-distortion  radio  communications 
links  useful  for  television  and  ultrafaz  (high 
•peed,  high  fidelity  facsimile)  and  a  supple- 
mental channel  for  radar  data  transmission, 
telemetering  of  weather  information  and 
other  uses. 

Such  a  system  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
the  presently  overcrowded  transoceanic  lanes 
of  electronic  communication.  According  to 
ealeulatlons  made  by  Mr.  Halstead.  one  chan- 
nel of  video  bandwidth  on  the  relay  system 
eould  accommodate  all  the  types  of  commu- 
nications that  now  cross  the  ocean.  It 
would  also  enable  transoceanic  shlpa  and 
planes  to  talk  to  home  bases  during  the  en- 
tirety of  a  voyage.  Instead  of  relying  on  wire- 
ISM  as  they  now  do,  because  radio  phone  will 
not  carry  the  distances. 

IFtom  the  Hew  York  Herald  Itlbune  of 
May  19,  1953] 

TV  TO  EtTSOFS 

A  television  link  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  which  would  have  seemed  like  a 
pipe  dream  a  few  years  ago.  now  appears  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  a  reality.  At  least,  the 
plans  for  such  a  trans-Atlantic  set-up  are  be- 
ing studied,  and  In  these  days  of  technologi- 
cal miracles  It  undoubtedly  is' only  a  matter 
of  time  until  the  clrciilt  goes  Into  operation. 
The  advantages  of  creating  an  additional 
means  of  communication  and  understanding 
between  the  two  continents  are  obvloxos. 
CerUlnly.  a  North  Atlantic  relay  commiml- 
cations  system — its  Inevitable  initials  are 
NARCOM— would  be  a  tremendous  help  to 
the  Voice  of  America.  Senator  Mxnn>T.  who 
was  instrumental  In  establishing  the  Voice, 
foresees  a  considerable  broadening  of  Its  ac- 
tivities If  the  new  system  can  be  put  Into 
operation. 

It  la  conceivable,  too,  that  successful  es- 
tablishment of  the  trans-Atlantic  channels 
will  have  a  great  Impact  on  commercial 
telecasting.  The  television  Industry  in  Eu- 
rope still  is  on  an  Infant  level  as  compared 
to  the  adolescent  stage  It  haa  reached  in 
America,  but  It  Is  growing  steadily.  Both  tha 
British  and  Trench  have  been  making  tech- 
nical and  artistic  progress.  Once  the  prob- 
lems of   standardization   have   been   solved 


international  program  exchanges  and  com- 
parisons at  techniques  are  bound  to  help 
bring  maturity  to  the  entire  medium. 

Naturally,  the  obstacles  to  the  creation  of 
the  Intercontinental  system  remain  formida- 
ble, especially  when  one  remembers  that  the 
problems  of  coast-to-coast  telecasting  were 
overcome  only  recently.  Before  NARCOM 
can  begin  operating,  a  far-fiung  land  and 
water  relay  system  must  be  established.  The 
necessary  relay  stations  must  be  built  In 
Labrador,  Greenland.  Iceland,  and  elsewhere, 
with  the  total  cost  coming  to  $50,000,000. 
But  the  beneflto  will  be  Incalculable,  and 
they  will  extend  to  radio,  radar,  wlrephoto, 
and  other  transmission  systems  already  In 
use.  Certainly,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  a 
new  and  very  effective  link  is  being  forged 
In  the  electronic  network  that  binds  nations 
together. 


Guhy  of  What? 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVSS 

Friday.  May  23.  1952 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  h*ve 
always  been  taught  to  accept  events  over 
which  I  had  no  control  as  part  of  a 
divine  plan  which  would  one  day  be 
revealed. 

That  faith,  bom  In  my  earliest  recol- 
lection around  our  family  altar,  has  been 
sorely  tested  in  recent  months. 

My  prayer  has  been  and  is  now  that 
I  can  hold  fast  to  that  faith  imtil  Ood 
In  His  own  time  removes  the  scales  from 
my  eyes  and  the  doubt  from  my  mind  so 
that  I  may  see  more  clearly  and  under- 
stand more  fully. 

These  remarks  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted either  as  an  alibi  or  an  apology. 
I  have  neither  to  offer.  This  is  the  first 
public  statement  I  have  released  on  this 
subject  since  the  election  in  November 
1950. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  over 
6.000  letters  and  telegrams,  not  to  men- 
tion the  hundreds  of  phone  (alls  and 
personal  contacts  from  the  folks  back 
home  expressing  their  continued  confi- 
dence in  my  integrity.  It  is  that  fact 
more  than  any  other  which  prompts  me 
to  make  this  talk.  First,  I  want  to  again 
thank  each  of  them  and  also  publicly 
state  that  it  has  only  been  due  to  their 
faith  In  me,  plus  a  personal  knowledge 
that  I  have  committed  no  sin  against 
either  God  or  man.  that  has  enabled  me 
to  carry  on.  I  also  hope  these  remarks 
will  help  sustain  their  confidence  in  me 
and  perhaps  answer  the  question  which 
has  been  asked  many  times,  namely, 
what  is  this  all  about? 

I  am  also  deeply  grateful  for  the  faith 
thousands  of  other  folks  back  home  ex- 
pressed by  reelecting  me  to  this  Eighty- 
second  Congress  In  the  face  of  one  of  the 
most  comtemptible  schemes  ever  set  up 
by  an  unscrupulous  opponent  in  an  ef- 
fort to  blacken  a  man's  character  and 
defeat  him  for  public  ofOce.  If  ever  a 
mountain  was  built  out  of  a  molehill 
this  case  against  me  was  it 

I  do  not  advocate  nor  condone  law- 
breaking  in  any  form.  Neither  do  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  theory  that  it  is  O.  K.  to 


sin  a  little,  but  not  too  much.  However. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  sin  just  as  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  crime.  Therefore,  as 
I  set  forth  the  facts.  I  will  leave  It  to 
your  good  judgment  whether  the  charge 
made  against  me.  even  if  true,  is  of  such 
magnitude  to  Justify  the  suffering  and 
expense  which  my  family  and  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  endure. 

Please  remember  that  I  was  not 
charged  with  confiscating  or  embez- 
zling any  money.  Neither  did  anyone  In 
authority  accuse  me  of  fraud  nor  with 
having  committed  an  immoral  act.  If 
I  had  been  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
such  an  act  my  head  would  be  bowed  in 
shame  and  I  long  since  would  have  taken 
my  voluntary  departure  from  this 
Chamber. 

THS  XITDCK'S  CHASCS 

At  the  time  Judge  Bumita  S.  Mat- 
thews pronounced  sentence  she  said, 
and  I  quote. 

This  case  dUTers  from  the  Pamell  Thomas 
M*.  Congressman  Thomas  was  charged 
with  defrauding  or  conspiring  to  defraud 
the  Government  by  means  of  a  scheme  to 
place  people  on  the  public  payroll  to  draw 
money  for  flcUtious  services  and  give  it  to 
him. 

The  defendant  here  was  not  charged  with 
defratidlng  or  conspiring  to  defraud  tha 
United  Statw.  He.  a  Congreaaman.  was 
charged  with  and  convicted  o*  the  offense  o< 
recelTlng  political  oontrlbutlona  from  a  Gov- 
ernment employee. 

The  defendant  testified  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  Pederal  law  prohibiting  a  Con- 
greaaman from  receiving  political  contribu- 
tions from  a  Federal  employee  and  that  b« 
did  not  Intend  to  violate  the  law.  The 
court  bellevea,  as  does  the  chief  prosecutor, 
that  the  defendant's  assertion  as  to  his  for- 
mer lack  of  knowledge  of  this  law  is  tnie. 

Would  you  say  the  judge's  remarks 
indicate  that  I  was  false  to  my  oath  of 
office  as  some  would  have  you  believe? 

KICKSACXS 

Neither  was  I  izulicted  nor  charged 
with  taking  salary  kickbacks  as  a  few 
sensational  headline  hunters  intend  the 
frequent  use  of  that  word  to  convey. 
Even  if  I  had  taken  salary  kickbacks  I 
could  not  have  been  indicted  for  it  since 
there  Is  no  law  against  it.  Any  Qovem- 
ment  worker  could,  if  he  were  so 
minded,  kick  back  every  cent  of  his  sal- 
ary and  there  is  no  law  which  would  pre- 
vent a  Member  of  Congress  from  accept- 
ing It.  This  salary  money  could  not  be 
used  for  political  purposes,  but  neither 
could  any  other  money  contributed  to  a 
candidate  for  Congress  by  a  Government 
worker.  In  other  words.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered illegal  simply  because  it  might 
be  salary  money  that  was  being  con- 
tributed. All  I  had  to  do  was  lie  and  say 
that  I  had  not  received  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution for  political  purposes  and  I 
would  not  now  be  addressing  you,  at 
least  not  on  this  same  subject. 

TKE  LAW 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  section  of  law 
under  which  I  was  indicted : 

Sac.  eoa.  Whoever,  being  a  Senator  cr  Rep- 
resenUtlve  in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  or  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
or  Individual  elected  as  Senator.  Represent- 
ative. Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner, 
or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or  a 
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reostftng  any  maarj  or  conipeaaatloii 
■■•  **«■»  MOBejr  tferfved  fttm  the 

,' at  tarn  Unttad  States.  dlraeUy  or  In- 
dlrsctly  solicits,  raeslvsa.  or  is  In  any  ■«^»- 
Dsr  eoneenied  ta  sabdtlBg  or  rwslvliig,  any 
SMaasment.  sabscrlptlan.  cr  oontrttoattoB  for 
any  poUtlcal  purpoaa  whatever,  from  any 
other  such  ofBoar.  empioysa,  or  penoo,  ait^n 
be  flned  not  more  than  $RJOOO  or  tmprlsaned 
not  more  than  9  years  or  both. 
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to  sofastantlate  that  charge  regarding 
the  Craven  counts  on  whieh  I  was  con- 
victed. 


'This  law  was  originally  enacted  in 
1U3  and.  according  to  the  Leglalative 
Reference  Service.  beUeve  it  or  not.  this 
is  tbe  first  time  a  case  has  ever  been  re- 
ported under  the  act.  Others  have  been 
indicted  under  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  but  not  under  this 
particular  section.  It  is  utterly  amaz- 
ing. A  statute  has  been  on  the  books 
for  70  yearv  and  no  one  has  ever  been 
Indicted  under  ft. 

This  is  midoobtedly  an  entrapment 
law  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  a  doeen 
elected   or  appointed  Federal   oflJdab 
from  President  all  the  way  down,  who 
coQld  not  have  been  Indicted  under  this 
act  if  someone  had  deliberately  planned 
to  set  It  tip  against  them  as  was  done 
against  me.    When  I  learned  that  this 
7a-year-oId  statute  was  in  effect,  I  made 
inquiry  of  some  of  those  covered  by  Its 
provisions  and  up  to  date  183  such  In- 
dlvldua's,  most  of  them  lawyers,  have 
told  me  they  did  not  know  such  a  law 
was  on  the  books  and  those  who  did  know 
it  never  dreamed  that  such  an  interpre- 
tation could  be  placed  on  it  as  the  one 
under  which  I  was  indicted.    I  certainly 
did  not  know  it.    Please  do  not  misun- 
derstand me.    I  am  not  attempting  to 
shift  responsibility  for  my  misfortune 
onto  others.    Neither  would  I  claim  ex- 
emption of  the  law  because  of  ignorance 
of  the  law.    However,  the  law  in  Ohio, 
as  in  many  other  States,  permits  can- 
didates to  accert  voluntary  political  con- 
tributions from  anyone.     The  only  re- 
quirement is  that  the  candidate  must 
list  an  receipts  and  expenditures,  which 
I  have  always  done. 

You  win  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of 
this;  so  did  I;  but  two  Federal  employees 
aspiring  to  the  Presidency  absolutely  vio- 
lated this  same  section  602  when  they 
recently  met.  if  the  paper  correctly 
quoted  their  conversation.  One  of  them 
allegedly  asked  the  other  if  he  would 
care  to  contribute  a  dime  to  his  cam- 
paign. "I  gave  hhn  a  half  dollar  and 
he  kept  It,"  the  other  one  reported.  You 
say  that  Is  silly  and  farfetched.  Of 
course  It  Is.  This  entire  section  Is  silly, 
because  If  strictly  enforced  under  the 
present  Interpretation  both  gentlemen 
could  be  indicted  just  as  Innocently  as  I 
was.  However,  it  illustrates  my  state- 
ment that  it  ts  an  entrapment  law  and 
should  either  be  repealed  or  clarified, 
and  not  bypassed  when  convenient  and 
enforced  when  desired. 

THS  xxiucTKnrr 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  indietm^it 
asain&tme.  It  stated  that  I: 
directly  or  indlrecUy  notimd  and  was  eoa- 
cemed  In  the  receipt  of  a  eantrUmtian  for 
the  political  piu-pose  of  aaalstti^  In  my  cam- 
paign for  reelection  to  rnniisM 

That,  my  friends,  ts  the  only  eharge 
ever  made  against  me  regardlesB  of  what 
you  may  have  read  or  heard,  an<;  I  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  produce  any  evidenoe 


I  did  receive  a  voluntary  campaign 
contribution  in  1048  exactly  as  I  stated 
to  my  people  during  the  1950  election 
and  as  I  later  repeated  during  my  triaL 
I  turned  every  cent  of  this  money  over 
to  the  various  ooimty  committees  in  the 
name  of  the  Brehm  for  Congress  Com- 
mittee, and  received  their  receipts  for 
the  same.  I  submitted  these  original  re- 
ortpts  as  evidence  at  my  trial.  Of  coiffse 
there  is  no  way  to  prove  that  I  did  or  did 
not  receive  assistance  in  my  reelection  to 
Congress  from  some  of  this  money.  All 
contributions  are  put  into  one  general 
fund  and  the  expenses  of  running  the 
campaign  are  paid  out  of  this  fund. 
Therefore,  it  is  quite  possible  that  I. 
along  with  every  other  candidate  whose 
name  appeared  on  the  1948  baUot,  might 
have  received  some  direct  or  liKltrect 
aaslstanee  in  the  campaign  from  some  of 
this  money. 

The  total  money  received  by  me  dur- 
inj  the  1M8  campaign,  which  is  the  only 
one  charged  in  the  indictment,  was 
$3,000.  This  was  received  in  the  form  of 
otie  check  in  the  amount  of  $1,500  and 
another  for  $1,800,  or  a  total  of  $2,500, 
both  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  Br^im 
for  Congress  Committee  and  drawn  on 
the  account  of  the  Ohio  Republican 
Finance  Committee.  This  is  common 
legal  practice,  engaged  In  by  both  major 
poUtical  parties. 

In  addition  to  this  $2,500  I  was  given 
a  cash  contribution  of  $500  by  one  of  my 
constituents  back  home  which,  together 
with  the  $3,500,  made  a  total  of  $3,000. 
I  was  told  later  that  this  $500  had  been 
voluntarily  contributed  by  Clara  Soliday, 
a  former  clerk  in  my  office.  Had  I 
known  the  source  of  this  contribution 
at  the  time  it  was  offered,  I  would  still 
have  accepted  it  since  I  truly  believed 
that  I  could  accept  a  voluntary  campaign 
contribution  from  anyone,  just  so  I 
listed  its  receipt  and  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  spent.  I  stin  think  that  I 
was  within  my  rights  in  accepting  this 
contribution.  The  question  has  never 
been  decided. 

THZ  isoKT  or  rr  all 
Now  here  is  where  the  Irony  of  fate 
enters  Into  the  picture.  I  wa£  not  con- 
victed for  receiving  any  part  of  this 
$3,000  contribution  and  yet  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief  it  is  the  only 
political  contribution  I  ever  received  that 
might  have  contained  any  money  con- 
tributed by  a  Government  worker. 
TTierefore,  since  I  did  not  receive  any 
other  political  contribution  for  the  1948 
campaign  than  that  shown  above,  and 
also  since  I  was  not  convicted  for  receiv- 
ing this  acknowledged  contribution,  but 
was  still  found  guilty  under  section  602 
for  an  alleged  offense  committed  during 
the  1948  campaign,  then  I  could  only 
have  been  found  guilty  for  being  "di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  concerned." 

BOW  TBS  M,0»0  WAS  BnMT 

As  you  all  know,  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress Is  limited  by  law  tai  the  amount  of 
money  i^iieh  he  as  an  individual  may 
spend  on  behalf  of  his  candidacy.  TWs 
amount  nules.  but  hi  Ohio  In  1948  I  be- 


lieve $5,000  was  the  amount  which  Z 
personally  could  have  received  and  iqpent 
However,  a  committee  is  not  limited  to 
this  amount,  but  may  spend  considerably 
more  in  behalf  of  a  candidate  if  it  so 
desires. 

Now  up  to  and  Including  1948,  there 
had  never  been  an  election  in  which  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  set  up  a  Brehm 
for  Congress  Committee,  shice  I  had 
never  exceeded  the  limit  which  I  person- 
ally could  receive  and  spend  as  a  candi- 
date for  Congress.  However,  one  never 
knows  when  a  committee  might  be 
needed  so  on  two  occasions,  anticipating 
a  tough  camjialgn,  I  have  tentatively 
set  up  such  a  temporary  committee. 
One  of  these  occasions  was  in  1948  and 
Emma  Craven,  then  a  clerk  In  my  office, 
voluntarily  agreed  to  act  as  secretary  of 
this  committee. 

I  listed  this  $3,000  in  the  name  of  the 
Brehm  for  Congress  Committee  as  the 
checks  were  made  out,  and  named  Emma 
Craven  as  Secretary.  You  will  see  from 
this  small  amount  that  it  was  not  even 
necessary  for  me  to  have  set  up  a  com- 
mittee, since  I  could  have  received  and 
spent  in  my  own  name  a  total  of  $5,000. 
Ansrway,  the  committee  was  established 
and  up  to  October  24.  1948,  the  total 
amount  spent  out  of  this  $3,000  in  the 
name  of  the  eomnittee  was  $2,568.69. 

As  shown  above,  not  one  cent  of  this 
money  ever  came  from  Emma  Craven's 
own  funds  and  not  one  word  of  either 
testimony  or  evidence  was  Introduced 
to  prove  that  it  did.  although  for  the 
sake  of  the  jury  the  Inference  that  It  did 
was  made  quite  clear.    In  other  words, 
since  this  $3,000  had  been  received  and 
listed  in  the  name  of  the  Brehm  for  Con- 
gress Committee  with  Emma  Craven  as 
secretary  of  that  committee.  It  naturally 
had  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  name  of 
that  committee.    In  compliance  with  the 
law,    receipts    were    received    for    the 
$3,568.69  which  had  been  spent  in  the 
name  of  the  committee.    This  still  left 
$431.31  remaining  in  the  original  fund  of 
$3,000.    Then  on  October  24,  Just  a  few 
days  before  the  election,  this  remaining 
balance  of  $431.31  was  transferred  from 
the  committee's  account  to  me  and  I 
proceeded  to  spend  it  In  my  own  name 
in  behalf  of  my  candidacy.    This  closed 
out  the  account  of  the  Brehm  for  Con- 
gress Committee  so  I  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state  In  Ohio,  In  behalf  of  that 
committee  a  sworn  statement  showing 
the  entire  total  receipts  of  $3,000  and 
the  disposition  made  of  it.    This  state- 
ment showed  the  exact  items  for  which 
the  $2,568.69  had  been  spent,  and  also 
showed  that  the  balance  of  $431.31  had 
been   transferred   to   me.     I   then   had 
Eknma  Craven,  as  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, file  the  Identical  statement  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.   Then,  stlU  complying  with  the 
full  Intent  and  letter  of  the  law,  I  listed  . 
the  receipt  of  this  $431  Jl  as  having  been ' 
turned  over  to  me  by  Emma  Craven  as* 
secretary  of  the  Brehm  for  Congress^' 
Committee  and  filed  returns  under  oath 
with  both  the  Ohio  secretary  of  state 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, showing  Its  receipt  and  the 
purposes  for  which  I  had  spent  it. 

Now  I  challenge  anyone  to  show  any- 
thing in  this  transaction  that  is  either 
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Illegal,  immoral  or  unethical,  or  to  pro- 
duce any  evidence  to  sbow  that  I  re- 
ceived or  spent  In  my  1948  election, 
which  la  the  only  one  under  disciission, 
any  money  other  than  this  $3,000.  every 
cent  of  which  is  accounted  for  under 
oath  both  as  to  the  source  from  whence 
It  came  and  the  purposes  for  which  It 
was  spent 

With  no  reflection  intended  upon  the 
patriotism  or  sincerity  of  any  member 
of  my  jury,  I  am  satisfied  that  with  their 
limited  knowledge  of  politics,  only  one 
of  them  had  ever  voted,  even  though  only 
five  of  them  were  bom  in  the  voteless 
District  of  Colimibia,  and  the  question 
before  them  was  purely  a  political  one, 
that  after  hearing  the  prejudicial  testi- 
mony   of    the    prosecuting     witnesses 
against  me.  namely.  Clara  Soliday  and 
her  family,  much  of  which  was  false,  that 
they  were  unable  to  differentiate  between 
Emma  Craven,  a  clerk  in  my  office,  and 
Emma  Craven,  who  acted  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Brehm  for  Congress  Commit- 
tee.   There  is  absolutely  no  connection 
between  this  $3,000  and  the  contribution 
of  $1 .000  allegedly  made  by  ^^nm^  Craven 
as  contained  in  the  indictment. 
vmcsuFULous  xnfDxswocm  tacticb 
Myr  opponent  in  1944.  and  also  in  1950. 
.  was  Mel  Gilbert  Underwood,  Jr.,  of  New 
Lexington.  Ohio,  commonly  referred  to 
as  Gib  or  Gibby.   to  diJitingiii.i;h   hiin 
from  his  father  of  the  same  name.    Un- 
derwood. 8r..  served  14  years  in  Con- 
gress before  resigning  to  accept  a  life- 
time Federal  Judgeship.    He  is  at  pres- 
ent sitting  in  Columbus.  Ohio.    When 
Underwood,  St.,  came  to  Congress  the 
Soliday  family  lived  in  Logan.     Since  the 
embezzlement  of  the  bank  and  guardian- 
ship funds  by  certain  members  of  the 
Soliday  family  is  recorded  in  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and/or  Hock- 
ing County.  Ohio,  and  also  since  most 
•diilts  back  home  are  familiar  with  these 
scandals,  there  is  no  point  in  himhipg 
over  all  the  sordid  details.    In  fact,  my 
only  reason  for  sven  mentioning  the  past 
is  to  give  you  the  background  which  was 
responsible  for  putting  the  Soliday  fam- 
ily under  such  deep  obligation  to  the 
Underwoods  when  they  left  Logan  and 
cam  J  to  Washington.     Clara  Soliday 's 
own  words  wer<s  that  Underwood.  Sr.. 
took  care  of  everything,  and  that  they 
could  never  repay  their  obligation  to 
him.    During  the  campaign  Gibby  paid 
me  quite  a  compliment  when  he  confided 
to  a  constituent  in  Logan  "you  know  I 
have  been  from  one  end  of  this  district 
to  the  other  trying  to  dig  up  something 

on  Dr.  BRiRif.  but  I  can't  find  one 

thing."  Erven  so.  Underwood.  Sr..  Is 
reported  to  have  publicly  stated  during 
the  1950  campaign  that  if  I  beat  Gib 
they  were  going  to  get  me  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. When  pressed  further,  he  al- 
legedly repUed.  "WeU.  by  .  i:  he  is 

elected  he  is  going  to  the  penitentiary." 
Would  you  attribute  such  remarks  to  a 
person  charged  with  meting  out  justice 
and  equity,  or  would  they  be  more  in- 
dicative of  the  viciousness  which  char- 
acterizes the  temperament  of  one  whose 
position  of  power  for  many  years  has 
made  him  determined  to  try  to  destroy 
anyone  who  dares  challenge  the  per- 
petuation of  his  inherent  dynasty?  In 
my  opinion  aayone  displaying  this  vin- 


dictive characteristic  is  utterly  incapable 
of  rendering  equal  Justice. 

Shortly  after  I  had  first  defeated 
Gibby  in  the  1944  election  I  was  warned 
to  be  careful  of  the  Underwoods  as  they 
would  try  to  get  even  with  me  as  they 
had  with  everyone  else  who  had  ever 
dared  to  stand  up  and  oppose  them. 
Therefore,  I  was  not  too  surprised  when 

1  first  learned  in  July  1950  that  Gibby 
was  setting  up  something  with  the  Sol- 
iday family  and  intended  to  give  it  to 
Drew  Pearson  to  put  out  during  the  last 

2  weeks  of  the  campaign  when  I  would 
not  have  time  to  reply.  Remember,  this 
was  now  almost  3  years  after  the  time 
that  Clara  Soliday  had  worked  in  my 
office. 

m  nrvEsncATEs 

Now  honestly  beUeving  that  I  had 
broken  no  law.  and  still  acting  on  the 
belief  tliat  I  could  accept  a  contribution 
from  any  source  just  so  long  as  I  listed 
its  receipt  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  spent.  I  voluntarily  told  the  FBI 
the  complete  story  regarding  the  con- 
tribution of  $3,000  referred  to  above.  I 
even  went  further  than  that.  Upon 
hearing  of  Underwood's  scheme  I  in- 
sisted that  the  FBI  investigate  everyone 
who  had  ever  worked  in  my  office,  as 
well  as  one  Mr.  A.  L.  Rowe  who  worked 
for  Underwood's  cousin  and  whose  name 
had  been  signed  to  a  newspaper  article 
against  me  during  the  primary.  Mr. 
Rowe  told  the  FBI  when  they  inter- 
viewed him  that  he  had  not  signed  the 
article  nor  had  he  authorized  anyone 
else  to  sign  his  name.  In  other  words, 
his  name  had  been  forged  to  the  article 
and  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  Un- 
doubtedly another  one  of  Underwood's 
iinderhanded  triclcs. 

As  stated,  this  was  in  July  1950  and  I 
never  learned  until  October.  3  months 
later,  that  there  was  an  old  law  which 
not  only  prevented  candidates  for  Con- 
gress  from  receiving  a  poUtical  contri- 
bution from  a  Government  worker,  but 
which  prevented  them  from  even  being 
"concerned  "  in  such  a  thing.  Even  so, 
I  was  about  as  prompt  in  receiving  my 
information  as  some  folks  were  in  re- 
ceiving Pearson's  phony  predictions.  It 
was  at  this  same  time  that  he  was  bla- 
tantly predicUng  that  the  invesUgatlon. 
which  had  been  completed  3  months 
before,  would  be  made.  It  Is  utterly 
amazing  how  he  came  so  close  to  tell- 
ing the  truth.  Only  being  off  3  months 
in  accuracy  should  indeed  be  considered 
a  bulls-eye  for  him. 

To  substantiate  the  above  let  me  read 
the  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to 
Attorney  General  J.  Howard  McGrath 
under  date  of  September  15.  1950: 
Hon.  J.  HowAso  McGkatb, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  State*. 
Dejjartment  of  Justice, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
I>KA«  Mx.  McOkath:  Almost  dally  for  the 
past  2  weeks  or  more  I  have  talked  by  phone 
either  with  you  or  your  secretary  relative  to 
the  report  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation filed  on  Augxist  25,  1950,  with 
Mr.  Peyton  Ford  and  which  dealt  with  the 
Interviewing  of  various  Individuals  who  are 
presently  or  who  may  previously  have  been 
employed  by  me  In  my  office  as  District  Con- 
gressman during  my  tenure  in  ofllce.  as  weU 
•8  one  Mr.  A.  L.  Bow*.  B.  P.  D.  No.  2,  New 
Lexington.  Ohio.    On  Mch  of  thaM  occa- 


sions I  have   been  Informed   that   the  re- 
port had  not  yet  been  received  In  your  offlo*. 

Mow  I  realise  that  this  report  may  be  of 
minor  concern  when  compared  with  tli* 
more  Important  and  vital  laauea  facing  your 
Department.  However,  It  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  good  name  of  all  of  those  who 
might  come  within  the  scope  of  this  In- 
vestigation, and  In  view  of  this  concern  and 
since  I  am  so  closely  related  to  this  Inveatl- 
gatlon.  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  call 
upon  lir.  Ford  to  make  available  to  me.  or 
through  you  to  me.  the  findings  of  the  re- 
port at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation.  I 
remain. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

WaLTBi  B.  Basaic, 
Member  of  Congress. 

After  dispatehing  this  letter  to  Mr. 

McGrath *s  personal  att3ntion.  I  con- 
tacted the  office  of  his  deputy.  Mr.  Pey^ 
ton  Ford,  and  left  word  that  unless  I 
received  the  report  of  the  FBI  investi- 
gation within  the  next  couple  of  days 
when  Congress  would  adjourn.  I  in- 
tended to  put  a  speech  in  the  Ricoto  ex- 
posing this  entire  incident  for  exactly 
what  it  was,  a  cheap  poUtical  trick 
wlierein  my  opponent  was  attempting  to 
convert  a  perfectly  normal  voluntary 
campaign  contribution  into  a  scandaL 

My  intentions  were  undoubtedly  re- 
layed to  Underwood,  who  within  a  few 
hours  fi3w  into  Washington,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  court  record,  after  having 
a  few  drinks  with  Ray  Soliday,  they  took 
his  mother.  Clara  SoUday,  to  a  notary 
pubUc  at  the  comer  drug  store  where 
she  signed  the  affidavit  which  Under- 
wood had  prepared.  This  affidavit  waa 
then  turned  over  to  Drew  Pearson  and 
made  its  debut  on  Sunday  evening.  Sep- 
tember 24.  which  was  at  least  4  weeks 
ahead  of  the  schedule  Gibby  had  orig- 
inally set  up.  Forcing  this  release  pre- 
maturely by  having  talked  to  Peyton 
Ford's  office  was  really  a  blessing  in  dia- 
guise.  It  gave  me  time  to  show  my  peo- 
ple the  hookup  between  Underwood  and 
Pearson. 

During  the  campaign  Gibby  vehe- 
mently denied  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  setting  this  up  against  me.  He 
even  told  some  of  my  Republican  com- 
mitteemen how  sorry  he  was  that  I  had 
become  involved.  Contrast  this  with 
Clara  Solldays  statement  on  the  witness 
stand  under  oath  that  she  had  signed 
Without  even  reading  it.  a  long  detailed 
statement  which  Gibby  Underwood  had 
prepared,  because  he  had  told  her  it 
would  help  defeat  me.  elect  him  and  get 
her  some  money,  and  you  get  some  idea 
of  the  type  of  person  Underwood  really 
is.  It  was  this  fantastic  statement  which 
Gibby  induced  another  notary  to  ac- 
knowledge with  Clara  SoUday  not  even 
behig  present,  which  was  also  later 
turned  over  to  Drew  Pearson.  Armed 
with  this  self-serving  declaration  as  an 
alibi  Pearson  began  his  unprincipled  and 
appointed  task  of  trying  by  the  Pearson 
technique  to  accompUsh  that  which 
Gibby  and  his  Uk  could  not  do  in  an 
honorable  way  at  the  ballot  box.  And 
to  think  that  Pearson  actually  wants  to 
take  credit  for  being  the  first  one  to  pub- 
lish such  stuff — exix>se  me  he  calls  it. 
I  was  not  convicted  of  a  single  accusatlain 
made  by  either  Underwood,  SoUday  or 
Pearson  which,  after  all.  are  one  and  the 
same  in  this  histance.    In  fact  my  chief 
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complaint  is  that  the  story  which  Under- 
wood concocted  and  which  Pearson 
gloats  was  first  published  by  him,  aU  of 
which,  even  if  it  had  been  true  was 
barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  and 
the  Government  knew  it,  was  permitted 
to  be  used  as  evidence  to  prejudice  the 
Jury  and  undoubtedly  help  convict  me  of 
the  Craven  counts.  AU  of  Pearson's 
Itemized  and  detaUed  diatribe  has  been 
based  on  the  statement  which  Gibby 
manufactured  and  Clara  Soliday  signed 
without  even  reading,  for  reasons  already 
ascribed.  The  point  I  have  been  trying 
to  make  is  this.  If  I  had  been  tried  and 
convicted  for  receiving  the  $500  con- 
tribution which  was  included  in  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  $3,000.  and  which  I 
had  acknowledged  in  July  1950  and  again 
during  the  campaign  that  I  had  received 
and  turned  over  to  the  variooa  ooimty 
committees,  it  would  have  been  rather 
ridiculous  for  me  to  have  denied  receiv- 
ing such  a  contribution  and  I  certainly 
would  not  have  appealed  from  a  convic- 
tion on  that  score. 

Perhaps  I  can  explain  it  better  this 
way.  In  an  effort  to  defeat  me.  Under- 
wood drew  up  an  affidavit  which  dara 
SoUday  siinied,  saying  that  she  had  made 
a  contribution.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that.  Nov ,  once  Gibby  had  this  affidavit 
In  his  possession,  he  proceeded  to  set  up 
the  most  cockeyed  and  fantastic  schedule 
of  aUeged  contribution  payments  that 
could  possibly  be  imagined.  It  was  this 
hallucination  which  was  spread  before 
the  Jury  hearing  my  case.  At  the  time 
the  Government's  chief  prosecuting  at- 
torney was  pleading  with  the  Judge  for 
her  to  permit  the  Jury  to  hear  this  highly 
prejudicial  and  partially  false  testimony, 
he  said: 

Tour  Bor>or.  without  tltlt  evidsnoe  the 
Ooramment  do«  not  have  a 


'  This  was  an  admission  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  case  against  me  was  buUt 
around  the  magnified  and  trumped-up 
figures  of  Underwood  which  Drew  Pear- 
son pubUshed.  I  Just  cannot  conceive 
of  human  beings  so  devoid  of  decency 
that  they  would  deUberately  connive  in 
an  attempi.  to  ruin  a  man's  life  for  any 
reason,  but  especially  for  the  hoUow 
mockery  of  money  or  the  hope  that  it 
would  help  elect  one  of  them  to  public 
olDoe.  Pearson  is  especially  hypocritical 
In  this  Instance  since  he  purports  to  be 
so  devoted  to  the  downtrodden  and  is 
always  trying  to  make  democracy  Uve 
while  at  tht;  same  time  employing  meth- 
ods which  \vould  destroy  the  very  system 
which  holds  the  greatest  hope  for  aU 
mankind.  Surely  the  God  of  our 
Fathers  will  demand  of  them  a  day  of 
reckoning. 

rr  oiB  ruuxjnct  tbm  tvkt 

If  you  think  the  Jiur  was  not  preju- 
diced by  hearing  this  testimony  read  the 
following  incident.  Shortly  after  sen- 
tence had  ))een  pronounced  a  man  who 
had  followed  my  trial  rather  closely 
asked  one  of  the  former  Jurors  how  they 
found  that  Congressman  guilty  without 
any  evidence.  The  Juror  said.  "WeU  as 
you  know  a  woman's  word  always  comes 
first  when  there  Is  no  documentary 
evidence."  The  man  said.  "You  mean 
takes  precedence? "  "Yes."  replied  the 
former  juror.    The  man  said.  "That  may 


be  true  if  the  defendant  is  being  tried 
for  bastardy,  but  the  Congressman  was 
not  charged  with  that"  The  Juror  then 
said,  "WeU  I  am  sorry  if  I  was  mistaken, 
but  now  that  he  has  been  fined  $5,000 
that  woman  wiU  get  her  money  back  if 
he  really  did  take  It  away  from  her." 
This  idea  could  only  have  been  planted 
in  the  mind  of  this  juror  by  prejudicial 
error,  since  I  was  only  convicted  of  the 
Craven  counts  and  Emma  Craven  stated 
under  oath  that  she  had  acted  volun- 
tarily and  wUllngly. 

Some  of  the  best  legal  minds  in  the 
country  had  assured  me  thaX  the  three 
men  sitting  as  an  appeals  court  would 
have  to  take  cognisance  of  this  preju- 
dicial error  and  grant  a  reversaL  Nat- 
urally I  had  Imped  they  would,  but  I 
guess  that  was  expecting  too  much  under 
the  present  circumstances. 

Several  people  back  home  have  asked 
me  why.  when  I  knew  the  background 
of  the  Soliday  family  and  their  beholden 
attitude  toward  the  Underwoods,  did  I 
ever  agree  to  let  Clara  SoUday  work  in 
my  office  in  the  first  place.  Let  me 
answer  them  by  saying  that  I  want  no 
sympathy  for  being  so  naive  as  to  think 
that  the  let^iard's  spots  might  have 
changed,  or  in  permitting  my  heart  to 
run  away  with  my  head.  However,  had 
I  been  more  of  a  poUtici^n  with  less 
memory  of  the  friendship  I  once  enjoyed 
with  the  now  deceased  head  of  the  SoU- 
day family,  and  also  less  regard  for  my 
obligation  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
they  would  not  now  be  reading  this.  It 
would  also  have  helped  materially  if  I 
had  made  inquiry  regarding  Emma 
Craven  ether  than  Just  tier  past  experi- 
ence as  a  derk. 

ULWU  Oa  IMMLTIVST 

Let  U8  take  another  look  at  section  002 
rvadeT  which  I  was  indicted.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  a  strict  adherence  to  this 
law  would  practically  eliminate  the  two 
or  three  million  Government  workers 
from  making  the  contributions  which, 
together  with  their  votes,  have  kept  and 
are  capable  of  keeping  an  administra- 
tion in  power  for  many  years.  There- 
fore, in  October  1940  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  ruled: 

It  is  lawful  for  any  offldal  or  employee 
to  make  a  voluntary  contribution  to  any 
poUtical  party  that  he  may  prefer. 

That,  in  effect,  is  saying,  Come.  aU  ye 
faithful,  kick  in  and  do  not  try  to  hide 
behind  the  law  for  f aUure  to  do  so. 

Remember  now.  section  602  does  not 
permit  a  candidate  for  Congress  to  accept 
a  political  contribution  from  a  Govern- 
ment worker.  Then  along  comes  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  holds  that 
the  Government  worker  may  contribute 
to  a  poUtical  party.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that  Then  they  hold  that  the  party 
can  give  it  back  to  the  congressional 
candidate  and  it  Is  perfectly  legal,  even 
though  it  is  the  same  money  coming  from 
the  same  person  from  whom  the  candi- 
date could  not  legally  receive  it.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  or 
any  comparable  banquet  Hundreds  of 
people  who  receive  part  of  their  salary 
or  compensation  from  the  United  States 
Treasury,  contribute  their  $100  with  fuU 
knowledge  that  it  Is  a  political  contribu- 


tion. This  money  is  aUocated  by  the 
national  committee  to  help  their  candi- 
dates and  some  of  it  surely  finds  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  candidates  for 
Congress  via  the  congressional  commit- 
tee. If  it  wotild  be  considered  illegal 
under  section  602  for,  let  us  say  a  Federal 
Judge  to  give  $100  to  my  oppcment  to 
aid  in  his  attempted  election  to  Congress, 
is  It  any  the  less  illegal  for  this  Judge  to 
give  it  to  the  conmiittee  under  the  guise 
of  paying  for  a  $100  dinner  with  fuU 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
contribution  is  to  be  spent?  WeU,  under 
their  ruling  it  may  not  be  considered 
iUegal.  but  it  is  certainly  lees  honest 
than  It  would  be  to  ccHne  out  in  the  open 
and  say:  I  have  a  good  lifetime  Job; 
It  was  given  to  me  by  the  present  ad- 
ministiation:  I  am  very  grateful  and 
want  to  do  my  part  toward  helping  to 
keep  the  party  In  power.  Any  law  that 
can  this  easily  be  circumvented  by  an 
executive  agency  should  either  be  re- 
pealed or  Congress  should  insist  that  It 
be  enforced  so  that  we  actuaUy  get  "equal 
Justice  under  law."  Under  their  inter- 
pretation it  seems  that  Just  so  long  as  a 
fellow  does  not  let  his  left  hand  know 
what  his  right  hand  is  doing,  he  is  break- 
ing no  law.  However,  if  he  comes  out 
in  the  open,  aboveboard.  and  tells  the 
truth,  he  runs  the  chance  of  being  in- 
dicted and  eventuaUy  c<»victed  for  even 
being  concerned  in  a  poUtical  contri- 
bution through  the  front  door  which  he 
could  actually  and  legally  have  received 
if  it  had  come  by  way  of  the  back  door. 

BOOAZ.   JTTanCST 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  section  211 
which  says: 

No  clerk  In  the  service  of  the  United  States 
shaU,  directly  or  Indirectly,  give  to  any  Mem* 
bv  of  Congr—e  any  money  on  account  of  or 
to  be  ai^jiUed  to  the  promotion  of  any  politi- 
cal object  whatever. 

You  Win  note  that  this  section  211  as 
pa.<»ed  by  Congress  would  not  permit 
Emma  Craven  as  a  Government  clerk  to 
give  me  a  poUtical  contribution  of  any 
kind.  Also,  section  602  as  pased  by  Con- 
gress does  not  permit  me  to  accept  a 
political  contribution  from  Emma  Craven 
as  such  clerk.  So  what  happens?  Ex- 
ecutive agencies  bjrpass  602  as  previously 
described.  Then  they  bypass  211  by 
sajrlng  that  Emnia  Craven  was  contrib- 
uting to  the  Republican  Party  as  she 
testified.  Tften  they  peiljuade  the  jury 
to  convict  me  on  the  charge  of  receiving 
a  contribution  from  Emma  Craven,  a 
Government  clerk  working  in  my  office. 
In  other  words,  Emma  Craven  is  not 
guilty  because  she  aUegedly  did  not  give 
it  to  me.  but  to  a  political  party,  while 
at  the  same  time  I  am  adjudged  to  be 
guilty  because  I  allegedly  received  it  from 
her  for  the  specific  poUtical  purpose  of 
assisting  in  my  campaign  for  reelection 
to  Congress.  This  is  a  perfect  example 
of  the  way  in  which  a  government  of 
men  operates  in  contrast  to  a  govern- 
ment of  laws. 

Emma  Craven's  testimony  that  she 
voluntarily  gave  a  contribution  to  me, 
a  Member  of  Congress,  for  the  poUtical 
purpose  of  helping  out  the  R^pubUcan 
"war  chest"  as  she  called  It.  would  be  ia 
direct  violation  of  section  211  regardless 
of  the  diiective  Issued  in  October  Id40 
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hf  the  CMl  Service  Oommtelon  and 
cooemied  in  bjr  tbe  Department  at  Jus- 
ttee.  I  bave  always  maintained  and  still 
do,  that  tbe  manner  in  which  Emma 
CraTen  offered  her  coctribntion  and  tbe 
rtimoaition  made  of  tt  did  not  constttnte 
a  receipt  on  my  part.  However,  if  I  am 
to  be  oonneted  under  sectUm  602  on  the 
arsument  that  it  did  ccmstltute  a  re- 
oe4>t.  then  will  someone  e3q>lain  how 
tbey  can  arrue  that  Emma  Craven  did 
not  violate  section  211  if  I.  as  a  Member 
of  Ooogreas.  received  it  from  her  "for 
any  political  purpose  whatever"?  Do 
not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  argu- 
tns  that  Emma  Craven  should  have  been 
taKUcted  because  she  admittedly  violated 
section  211.  I  am  siztiply  pointing  out 
bow  this  outfit  opented  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  objective.  I  was  their  objec- 
tive. 


Now  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  Emma 
Craven.  If  I  knew  whether  or  not  the 
Supreme  Court  would  agree  to  review 
my  case  and  the  action  which  would  be 
taken  if  they  did  decide  to  rev.ew  it.  I 
W9Uld  know  better  what  to  say  and  what 
not  to  say  in  these  next  few  pages.  How- 
ever, as  you  all  Icnow.  my  case  comes  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court  under  a  question 
of  law  and  not  on  the  evidence.  This 
being  so.  I  have  decided  to  set  forth  a 
few  things  which  would  in  all  probability 
be  wed  in  the  event  oi'  a  new  trial,  but 
I  asmre  you  that  I  still  have  more. 

I  am  convinced  that  Emma  Craven 
was  deliberately  planted  in  my  office  to 
help  set  this  cafe  up  against  me. 

A  few  days  after  I  had  asked  my  secre- 
tary in  January  1948  to  try  to  locate  an- 
other experienced  girl,  she  was  contacted 
by  another  Member's  secretary  who  said 
that  Bing  Mathias  had  told  her  that  a 
vacancy  existed  in  our  office  and  that  he 
had  asked  her  to  intercede  for  the  posi- 
tion in  behalf  of  his  friend  Emma 
Craven,  I  learned  later  that  Mr.  Mathias 
had  been  employed  for  several  years  by 
Mel  O.  Underwood.  Sr..  during  the  time 
he  wtu  serving  in  Congress  and  that  he 
had  campaigned  in  our  district  in  behalf 
of  Underwood's  election.  Emma  Craven 
also  stated  that  shortly  before  the  1950 
election.  Gibby  Underwood  again  came 
to  Washington  and  contacted  her  re- 
peatedly for  dates  and  ttiat  Bing  Mathias 

coaxed  her  to  go  out  with  Underwcxxl. 
She  also  stated  under  oath  that  one  of 
Drew  Pearson's   legmen   had   promised 
her  that  she  would  be  taken  care  of  and 
given  a  Job  If  she  would  say  that  she  had 
made  a  campaign  contribution.   She  ad- 
mitted having  been  thoroughly  coached 
as  to  what  she  should  say  and  the  atti- 
tude she  was  to  assume  as  a  very  reluc- 
tant witness.     Clara  Soliday  was  most 
vindictive.    Emma  Craven  said  that  she 
was  coached  to  assiune  the  exact  oppo- 
site attitude.     She  with  the  aid  of  the 
prosecution  was  pictured  as  the  poor, 
defensele.ss  worker  who  needed  protec- 
tion from  the  "high  and  mighty"  Mem- 
bers   of    Congress.      The    class    hatred 
philosophy  which  has  Ijeen  propagan- 
dized in  America  in  recent  years  was 
played  to  the  hilt  by  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment attorneys  In  his  pie**  to  a  most  re- 
ceptive Jury.    He  did  not  tell  them  that 
on  December  7.  just  8  days  before  Emma 
Craven  appeared  to  testify  against  me. 


that  this  supposedly  poor  working 
woman  deposited  over  $17,000  in  her  per- 
sonal bank  accoimt  Neither  did  be  tell 
them  that  this  supposedly  destitute 
worker  had  recently  become  part  owner 
of  an  apartment  building.  Nor  that  she 
had  lost  her  pocketbook  on  her  way  to 
testify  and  that  it  contained  over  $500 
in  cash.  Nor  that  the  day  following  her 
grand  jury  appearance  she  left  for  sev- 
eral weeks  vacation  in  Florida.  Nor  that 
she  had  owned  a  sununer  cottage  on 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Emma  Craven  told  the  FBI  that  her 
contributions  were  between  fifty  and 
sixty  dollars.  She  told  the  grand  jury 
they  were  $210.  The  indictment  aUeged 
they  were  $200.  When  my  attorney  asiced 
her  on  tbe  witness  stand  why  she  had 
named  these  various  amoimts.  she  re- 
plied. "I  was  being  evasive."  When  I 
asked  her  why  she  had  told  the  grand 
Jury  $210.  she  said  that  they  wanted  her 
to  say  that  amount  to  make  it  look  like 
a  pattern  or  scheme  to  correspond  with 
the  Soliday  stor,-.  Meaning  the  one 
Oibby  had  eet  up.  When  I  asked  her 
who  was  meant  by  "they."  she  repUed, 
"Those  people  down  there  who  are  fix- 
ing this  up  against  you."  She  also  said. 
"I  have  friends,  one  of  them  used  to  be 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  advising 
me  exactly  what  to  say."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Oibby  was  at  one  time 
employed  in  the  Justice  Department  and 
that  the  first  and  only  time  I  ever  saw 
him  in  my  ofllce  was  2  days  after  Emma 
Craven  started  to  work  there.  Now  here 
Is  the  part  that  seems  to  me  to  be  most 
significant. 

As  every  Member  of  this  House  knows, 
there  is  available  either  from  the  dis- 
bursing office  or  the  Clerk's  office,  figures 
starting  with  a  salary  of  $600  per  year 
and  running  all  the  way  up  into  the 
thousands.     This  annual  salary  has  been 
broken  down  into  columns  showing  the 
gross  monthly  Income,  the  amount  of 
monthly  tax  withheld,  the  amount  with- 
held each  month   for  retirement  and. 
finally,   the   net  amount   received  each 
month  on  any  given  base  salary.     These 
figures  are  available  to  anyone.     Just 
why  Emma  Craven  would  type  up  these 
figures  on  a  $2,400  and  $4,500  base  in  the 
f  onfa  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  in  Ohio, 
and  then  admit  on  the  witness  stand  that 
she  never  mailed  it  to  me.  Is  hard  to  un- 
derstand, unless  it  was  supposed  to  figure 
in  as  part  of  the  plan  then  being  set 
up  against  me.     Anyway,  it  is  these  fig- 
ures, which  I  never  saw  in  the  form  of  a 
letter   but   which   were   introduced    as 
Government  exhibit  No.  17.  which  I  feel 
deserve  more  attention. 

Emma  Craven  was  working  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  when  she  re- 
signed to  come  to  work  in  my  office.  Her 
gross  salary  at  Agriculture  was  $381.66 
per  month.  She  testified  under  oath 
that  she  gave  up  this  good  Job  and  came 
to  work  for  me  at  a  base  salary  of  $2,400 
per  year,  which  would  have  only  grossed 
$288.42  per  month.  That  would  have 
been  $93.24  less  on  the  gross  monthly 
salary  than  she  had  been  receiving  at 
Agriculture  for  the  same  type  of  work. 
This  of  course  was  a  lie  out  of  the  whole 
cloth.  But.  let  us  go  on.  Then  she  tes- 
tified that  she  went  to  work  for  me  at  a 
base  salary  of  $4,500  which  netted  her 


$415.52  per  month  but.  that  out  of  this 
amount  she  contributed  $210  to  tbe  Re- 
publican war  chest,  which  if  true  would 
have  left  her  only  $205.51  net.  Now  I 
ask  you  in  all  seriousness  to  analyse 
those  figures.  A  base  salary  of  $2,400 
would  have  neted  her.  after  taxes  and 
retirement.  $230.90  per  month.  Her 
monthly  salary  at  Agriculture  was  net- 
ting her.  after  taxes.  $345.66  or  $114.67 
more  each  month  than  the  $2,400  base 
would  give  her.  But  that  is  not  alL  The 
$4,500  base,  according  to  her  own  fig- 
ures.  copied  from  the  chart  referred  to 
above,  would  have  netted  her  $25  48  less 
on  her  monthly  salary  than  a  $2,400 
base  and  $140.15  less  per  month  th»n 
she  had  been  getting  at  Agriculture. 

Now  I  ask  you.  do  you  believe  that  any- 
one with  20  years'  experience  as  a  clerk 
and  otherwise,  would  agree  to  give  up  a 
good  Job  paying  $381.66  per  month  and 
agree  to  accept  the  same  type  of  work 
at  $114.67  less  on  the  month  and  finally 
at  $140.15  less  on  the  month?  That  is 
exactly  what  her  own  figures  show  if 
you  accept  her  grand  jury  testimony  that 
she  contributed  $210  to  the  RepubUcan 
war  chest.  Do  you  now  see  where  the 
scheme  or  plan  on  which  the  judge  based 
her  ruling  entered  into  the  web  which 
was  woven  around  me? 

I  ask  you  to  form  your  own  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  I  am  Justified  In  my 
belief  that  Emma  Craven  was  deUber- 
ately  planted  in  my  office  by  those  who 
were  acquamted  with  her  weaknesses, 
and  that  she  was  later  induced  to  testify 
only  regarding  that  part  of  the  truth 
which  would  be  most  damaging  to  me.  as 
she  had  been  coached  to  do. 
ifo  tamo: 
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I  was  convicted  for  allegedly  recelTlng 
from  Emma  Craven  $1,000  In  1948  for 
the  si>ecific  political  purptose  of  assist- 
ing in  my  campaign  for  reelection  to 
Congress.  The  proisecution  not  only 
failed  to  prove  that  contention,  but  also 
failed  to  show  where  even  one  cent  of 
this  alleged  contribution  was  spent  (or 
any  purpose,  poUUcal  or  otherwise. 
Part  of  Emma  Craven's  own  testimony 
COTipletely  negates  the  charge  as  alleged 
in  the  indictment.  If  she  had  told  all 
the  truth  instead  of  just  part  of  it.  tbe 
Jury  might  have  acquitted  me  even  in 
the  face  of  the  prejudicial  testimony 
cooked  up  by  Underwood. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  which 
to  me  at  least  seems  pertinent.  Since  It 
is  true  and  no  one  denies  It.  that  I  did 
not  Icnow  It  was  considered  illegal  to  re- 
ceive a  •contribution  for  a  political  pur- 
pose which  may  have  been  donated  by  a 
Government  worker,  and  also  since  it  is 
true  and  undisputed  that  I  have  in  each 
and  every  instance  filed,  under  oath,  a 
statement  of  all  campaign  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  also  since  I  could  le- 
gally have  received  and  spent  a  mini- 
mum of  $2,000  more  than  the  $3,000 
above  referred  to,  why,  then,  would  I  not 
have  listed  any  other  campaign  contri- 
bution if  I  had  in  fact  received  it? 
There  is  no  logical  reason  under  the  sun 
why  I  would  not  have  listed  11 
CEKxxAi.  novmona 

Now  a  few  general  provisions.     Ac- 
cording to  the  tolly  clerks  record,  my 


perceotage  of  attendance  during  my  en- 
tire time  in  Congress  is  in  the  high  nine- 
tics.  I  have  never  ducked  a  vote  during 
my  10  years  of  service.  My  people  knew 
at  all  times  exactly  where  I  stood  on 
every  issue.  The  only  Income  I  have 
had  since  being  forced  by  an  old  football 
shoulder  injury  to  give  up  the  practice 
of  dentistry  in  1942.  has  been  the  salary 
which  I  have  received  as  a  Member  of 
.  Congress.  I  have  regularly  deposited 
each  and  every  check  in  the  bank  and 
paid  aU  my  bills  by  checks  drawn  on 
this  account.  My  wife  does  not  have  a 
fur  coat,  mink  or  otherwise.  We  have 
lived  simply  and  economically  during  my 
time  in  Congress  on  the  salary  paid  to  a 
Congressman.  I  offered  my  bank  stote- 
ment  as  well  as  my  income-tox  state- 
ments as  evidence  that  we  had  no  other 
income  and  that  we  spent  no  other 
money  except  that  which  we  had  hi  our 
possession  when  we  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  January  1943,  plus  my  salary 
income  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  also  sv  ear  that  never  in  my  life  did 
I  ask  anyone  for  a  campaign  or  political 
contribution.  On  the  contrary.  I  have 
many  times  returned  vmused  political 
contributions  to  the  original  contribu- 
tors. It  is  tbe  only  honest  thing  to  do  if 
the  contribution  is  not  used  for  the  pur- 
pose as  originally  intended  by  the  giver. 

jtTDGK  nrnxD 

The  iudne  based  her  decision  for  rul- 
ing in  favor  of  the  Government  anr*  ad- 
mitting the  highly  prejudicial  testimony 
Which  Underwood  had  set  up  for  the 
SoUdays,  on  the  exception  to  the  rule, 
namely,  that  it  tended  to  show  a  com- 
mon scheme  or  plan  In  the  name  of 
Justice,  I  uk  you  If  a  man  has  had  his 
day  in  court  when  the  Judge  rules 
against  him  on  that  basis,  especially 
when  Kxicti  a  scheme  or  plan  was  con- 
ceived and  existed  only  in  the  minds  of 
those  intent  upon  the  political  destrac- 
tion  of  the  defendant  and  not  in  truth  or 
fact?  There  is  no  reliable  or  docimien- 
tary  evidence  to  support  the  exception 
to  the  rule  In  this  case.  Emma  Craven 
herself  said  that  they  wanted  her  to  say 
$210  in  order  to  make  it  IooJl  like  a  pat- 
tern with  the  Soliday  story.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment bi  permitted  to  build  up  false 
evidence  in  this  manner  In  order  to  se- 
cure a  conviction,  then  we  are  further 
along  the  road  than  I  thought  we  were, 
even  thourh  I  knew  we  had  traveled  far. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  token  so  much 
time,  but  since  this  is  the  first  statement 
released  by  me  dealing  with  the  subject, 
and  also  since  thousands  of  words  have 
been  released  by  others  on  the  subject, 
I  felt  that  I  had  to  go  into  more  or  less 
detoa 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why,  since 
I  was  acquitted  of  everything  connected 
•with  the  SoUdajrs,  have  I  spent  so  much 
time  discussing  that  phase  <tf  the  ease. 
I  did  so  for  three  reasons.  First,  only 
-the  Soliday  phase  was  discussed  during 
the  campaign,  and  my  people  are  there- 
fore famihar  with  it.  Second.  I  wanted 
my  people  to  know  that  evenrthing  I  told 
them  during  the  campaign  was  true  and 
that  it  Is  now  on  the  record  under  oath. 
Third,  I  wanted  you  all  to  see  how  this 
prejudicial  and.  to  a  great  extent,  false 
evidence  was  used  to  prejudice  the  Jury 
and  convict  me  for  evidently  being  con- 


cerned when  Emma  Craven  *^1\mtarily 
and  willingly  offered  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Republican  war  chest."  Just 
how  would  a  person  go  about  It  in  order 
to  show  no  concern  if  someone  offered 
to  help  his  party  financially? 

Emma  Craven  did  all  the  filing,  and 
not  only  knew  where  the  committee  file 
was  kept  but  also  the  names  of  each 
committeeman  as  well  as  the  officers. 
She  did  not  have  to  wait  for  me  to  fur- 
nish her  the  name  of  the  treasurer  or 
any  other  officer  if  she  had  wanted  to 
mail  her  contribution  directly  to  Ohio. 

BUWMAKT 

In  brief  then  we  find  that — 

First.  I  was  not  charged  with  stealing 
anything,  defrauding  anyone  or  being 
false  to  my  oath  of  oCBce. 

Second.  I  was  not  charged  with  in- 
timidating, coercing,  forcing,  or  promis- 
ing reward  to  anyone. 

Third.  During  the  1948  campaign  I  re- 
ceived a  voluntary  campaign  contribu- 
tion of  $3,000,  and  no  more,  exactly  as  I 
said  I  did. 

Fourth.  Whether  the  manner  in  which 
$500  of  this  amount  came  into  my  pos- 
session technically  violated  section  602  is 
not  now  nor  ever  was  the  issue. 

Fifth.  In  July  1950  I  voluntorily  told 
the  entire  mcident  regarding  the  receipt 
of  this  contribution  to  the  FBI. 

Sixth.  It  was  full  5  months  between 
the  time  when  I  told  the  FBI  about  this 
contribution  and  the  date  on  which  the 
Stotute  of  Limitotions  would  run.  I  as- 
sume if  there  had  been  any  violation  of 
law  regarding  ito  receipt  that  I  would 
have  found  it  out  during  that  5-month 
period. 

Seventh.  In  December  1950,  after  the 
Stotute  of  Limitotions  had  run  on  the 
only  campaign  contribution  I  had  re- 
ceived for  the  1948  election,  I  was  in- 
dicted and  charged  with  having  received 
$240  which,  even  if  true,  which  It  was 
not.  was  also  t>arred  by  the  Stotute  of 
Limitotions.  The  only  reason  this  count 
alleging  receipt  of  $240  was  put  mto  the 
indictment  in  the  first  place  was  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  get  into  the  rec- 
ord aU  the  prejudicial  testintony  which 
Oibby  Underwood  had  set  up.  It 
worked  too. 

Eighth.  In  April  1951,  after  a  District 
of  Columbia  Jury  was  permitted  to  hear 
all  of  this  testimony,  much  of  which  was 
prejudicial  and  untrue,  the  prosecution 
conceded  that  the  Stotute  of  Limitations 
had  run  on  this  alleged  $240,  but  not  until 
after  its  alleged  receipt  had  accom- 
plished the  desired  purpose  of  helping 
to  prejudice  the  jury. 

Ninth.  For  the  Government  I  love  and 
for  which  I  have  ever  fought  to  preserve. 
to  resort  to  the  tactics  which  I  know 
were  used  by  one  of  ito  agencies  to  seciure 
an  indictment  and  conviction  against  me 
for  the  reasons  set  out  in  this  paper,  is 
in  my  opinion  laying  it  on  a  llttie  thick. 

I  swear  to  you  on  my  honor  that  to  my 
knowledge  not  1  cent  of  the  contrilniUon 
which  Emma  Craven  offered  was  ever 
spent  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  my 
campaign  for  reelection  to  Congress  as 
charged  in  the  indictment,  or  for  any 
other  political  purpose. 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  kind  words  and  courteous 
treatment  extended  by  so  many  here  in 


Washington  toward  me  and  members  of 
my  family.  I  also  solicit  your  prayers 
toward  the  end  that  God  will  remove 
from  my  heart  and  soul  the  bitterness 
and  enmity  wliich  at  times  wells  up 
therein. 


Let's  Keep  Ov  BUI  sf  Rigkts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  23,  1952 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Let's  Keep  Our  Bill  of  Rights," 
written  by  Donald  R.  Wilson,  national 
comnuinder  of  the  American  Legion, 
and  published  in  the  May  1952  issue  of 
the  Kiwanis  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd, 
as  follows: 

For  many  years  we  tkave  not  been  particu- 
larly concerned  with  tiiat  portion  of  section 
a,  article  II.  of  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States  which  provides  that  the  Preeldent 
■ball  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  nuJce  treaties,  pro- 
vided two- third*  of  the  Senators  who  are 
present  In  the  particular  session  at  which 
the  treaty  is  considered,  concur  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President,  or  with  that  portion 
of  article  VI  of  the  OonsUtutlon  wiilch  pro- 
vides that  all  treatl«B  made,  or  which  sbaU 
be  made,  under  Um  authority  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  tiM  judges  In  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  In  the  Constitution  or 
lawB  ot  any  State  to  tbe  contrary  notwith- 
standing, for  the  reason  that  most  of  the 
treaties  dealt  with  matteru  which  did  not 
vitally  affect  our  human  rights;  namely,  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  and  the 
freedom  to  worship  and  to  work  which  are 
guaranteed  to  each  citizen  of  the  United 
States  by  our  Constitution  and  wtUch  no 
legislature  or  Congress  can  abridge. 

Many  of  the  treaties  in  tbe  past  have  dealt 
wltb  Ashing  rlghta  and  matters  relating  to 
tbe  sovereign  power  of  tbe  United  States 
and  Its  relationship  as  a  Nation  with  other 
sovereign  powers. 

Treaties  of  peace,  of  course,  constituted  a 
larg*  percentage  of  all  treaties  which  have 
heretofore  been  entered  Into  by  our  country, 
but  with  the  advent  of  tlM  United  Nations 
an  entirely  different  situation  has  arisen. 
We  are  aroused  by  the  fact  that  a  covenant 
of  human  rights  Lb  being  considered  by  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  which,  if  adopted 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  would  supersede  our 
own  Bin  of  Rights  specifically  set  forth  as 
the  first  10  amendments  to  tbe  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  would  ln< 
validate  every  conlUctlns  statute,  both  Fed* 
eral  and  State,  in  cur  country. 

Some  people,  including  j»ersons  occupying 
high  positions  in  our  Oovernment,  have  said 
that  it  is  necassary  for  us  to  compromise  our 
own  rights  and  llt>erties  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  more  uniform  conoepUon  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world.  In  my  opin- 
ion tills  is  a  moat  dangerous  pMloaophy 
wlilch  could  eventually  result  In  a  renun- 
daUon  of  our  very  form  of  government.  X 
am  confident  tliat  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution never  intended  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  should  be  eserclaed  tor  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  gradual  traus- 
f«r  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
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powers  from  th«  United  StatM  to  any  group 
of  nations  wltbottt  tb«  ooosent  ot  the  peo- 
ple. This  might  result,  however,  throufh 
evolution  over  a  period  of  time  by  tlie  con- 
stant erosion  on  tbe  one  side  and  accretion 
on  the  other  as  a  result  of  the  injxidlclous 
and  Imprudent  use  of  in'esldentlal  pacts  imd 
the  treaty-making  power,  unless  such  power 
Is  curbed  by  constitutional  amendment: 

Furtbermore.  It  Is  conceivable  and  quite 
possible  that  the  United  Nations  by  Its  own 
uncontrolled  interpretation  of  the  language 
used  In  the  original  pact  could  enlarge  upon 
the  powers  therein  extended — without  the 
approval  of  the  United  States — which  is  con- 
trary to  the  delegated  powers  under  our 
Constitution.  In  the  language  of  iti.  Jus- 
tice Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court:  "The 
powers  of  government  are  delegated  In  tnist 
to  the  United  States  and  are  Incapable  of 
transfer  to  any  other  parties;  they  cannot 
be  abandoned  or  surrendered  •  •  •  the 
exercise  of  these  public  trusts  Is  not  the 
subject  of  barter  or  contract." 

The  American  Legion,  at  its  national  con- 
vention In  Miami.  Fla.,  In  Octotier  1951, 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  would  limit  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  President  and  prevent 
international  treaties  from  becoming  the 
supreme  law  of  our  land  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  pro- 
posed such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  legislation  restricting  the  effect  of 
treaties  entered  Into  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  is  now  pending 
In  the  United  States  Senate.  Treaty  law 
could,  if  the  amendment  Is  not  adopted,  de- 
stroy the  fundamentals  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  revoke  the  guarantees  which 
the  people  of  our  coimtry  established  for 
themselves  and  for  posterity  In  the  Coastl- 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  to  this  day  remains  the 
greatest  document  for  the  protection  of  hu- 
man liberty  in  existence. 

We  in  the  American  Legion  will  Join  with 
other  organizations  composed  of  patriotic 
and  liberty-loving  Americans  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  whims  and  caprices  of  execu- 
tives who  conceive  false  emergencies  and 
pseudo-idealists  who  attempt  to  destroy  or 
reduce  our  rights  and  liberties  to  a  universal 
socialistic  state,  are  defeated  In  their  dia- 
bolic purposes,  and  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  statutes  en- 
acted thereunder  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  shall  remain  the  law  of  ovu'  land 
unrevoked  by  treaties  entered  into  under  the 
guise  of  expediency. 


Tk«  Ne«<l  for  Public  Hooshif  in  the  Wash- 
kftoB-Claremont  Area  of  tke  TweBty- 
dbirj  G>afre«sioBaI  District  of  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

or  KXW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Friday.  May  23,  1952 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
Imous  consent  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  Including  herein  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  public  housing  in 
the  Washington -Claremont  area  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  Is  within  my 
congressional  district.  The  report  stems 
from  a  recent  meeting  of  a  group  of  com- 


munity leaders  in  said  area,  including 
State  assemblyman  Louis  Peck,  Mrs. 
Sadye  Reiss,  of  the  Community  Council 
of  school  districts  18. 19.  20.  Inc.,  and  Si- 
mon Beagle  of  the  Claremont  Area  Hous- 
ing Committee.  They  were  Joined  by 
many  city  offlclals  representing  the  New 

York  City  Housing  Authority  and  the 
ofnce  of  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 
The  report  follows: 

RxpoR  OH  Nkcdxd  Housino  im  Wasbtnoton- 
CLASXMoirr  Aaza 

As  a  group  of  individuals  intensely  con- 
cerned With  the  provision  of  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions  of  growth  for  our  children, 
we  are  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  children  In  the  Washlngton-Ciare- 
mont  area  are  being  denied  the  right  to  be 
raised  in  decent  homes  in  which  they  are 
adequately  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered.  They 
ar«  being  denied  the  right  to  be  secure  in 
their  community  against  many  of  the  In- 
fluences that  might  be  detrimental  to  their 
proper  and  wholesome  development.  They 
are  being  denied  the  right  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  physical  environment  which  will  result 
In  tbelr  good  bealtb  as  weU  as  in  their  good 
Character. 

In  order  to  support  ouf  contention  that 
the  situation  described  actually  exists,  sey- 

eral  groups  of  statistics  are  presented.  The 
area  with  which  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee is  concerned  extends  from  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-eighth  Street  north  to  One 
Htmdred  and  Seventy-fourth  Street  and 
from  Pulton  Avenue  west  to  Webster  Ave- 
nue. A  study  of  the  records  at  the  Bronx 
oiBce  of  the  Department  of  Housing  shows 
that  the  area  contains  the  following  types 
of  buildings:  old  law  tenements,  333;  new 
law  tenements.  266;  1-  or  2-famlly  dwellings, 
214;  commercial  establlstiments,  330. 

Note  the  preponderance  of  old  law  tene- 
ments. The  Washington-Claremont  area  Is 
known  to  have  the  oldest  houses  In  central 
Bronx.  The  buildings  are  not  only  old  but 
contain  many  violations.  There  are  quite  a 
few  buildings  in  the  area  which  were  con- 
demned and  which  as  a  result  of  demands  for 
Increased  housing  were  reopened.  Most  of 
these  buildings  were  so  organized  as  to  pro- 
vide single  rooms  for  use  by  entire  families. 
The  perniciousneas  of  such  an  arrangement 
Is  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  in  one  such  re- 
opened condemned  building  there  were  five 
Infant  deaths  within  a  short  period  of  time. 
Such  homes  can  hardly  provide  adequate 
shelter  for  the  children  living  in  them. 

The  Citizens  Report  of  the  Bronx  Pilot 
Project  (1940)  provides  some  Interesting 
population  characteristics  for  its  project 
area,  which  Includes  the  Washington-Clare- 
mont area.  The  project  area  is  much  more 
congested  than  the  rest  of  the  Bronx  with  an 
average  of  226  persons  per  occupied  acre  as 
compared  with  66  persons  elsewhere  In  the 
borough  and  91  persons  for  the  city  as  a 
whole.  Health  area  No.  24  which  includes 
most  of  the  Washington-Claremont  are* 
has  a  population  density  that  is  even  greater; 
335  persons  per  acre.  This  is  hardly  a  de- 
sirable condition  and  militates  against  an 
adequate  home  life  for  children. 

When  other  measures  of  socioeconomic 
statiis  are  used,  says  this  Bronx  pilot  project 
report.  It  discloses  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  people  In  the  project  area  are  living  un- 
der substandard  conditions  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  borough  and  the  city  as 
a  whole.  Here  Is  another  condition  that 
works  against  the  wholesome  development 
of  children. 

Let  us  look  at  the  flgiires  on  delinquency 
toward  which  the  depressed  housing  condi- 
tions of  the  area  have  probably  made  their 
contribution.  Again,  the  Bronx  Pilot  Proj- 
ect Report  offers  some  Interesting  comment 
and  statistics.    It  states  that  althouigh  de- 


linquency data  are  not  complete,  aTallable 
information  from  the  police  department  on 
Juvenile  arrests  Indicates  (1)  that  youth 
delinquency  is  more  serious  in  those  areas 
with  substandard  living  conditions;  (2)  that 
the  forty-second  precinct,  covering  most  of 
the  Washington-Claremont  area,  is  one  of 
the  precincts  having  the  highest  volume  of 
delinquency  in  the  borough. 

According  to  an  article  In  tbs  New  Tortc 
Times  of  April  25.  1962.  the  youth  bo*rd 
reports  that  the  highest  incidence  of  delin- 
quency In  the  Bronx  will  be  found  in  our 
area. 

When  the  home  environment  is  limited 
by  a  crowded  dwelling  into  which  the  sun 
rarely  penetrates,  where  outmoded  sanitary 
facilities  are  shared  with  other  families, 
where  rats  and  neighborhood  noises  mar 
nighttime  rest,  the  parent  finds  It  well  nigh 
impossible  to  provide  the  growing  child  with 
the  parental  guidance  necessary  to  safe- 
guard him  against  delinquent  behavior  and 
poor  health. 

Ssme  of  the  indexes  of  health  conditions 
In  the  area  are  noteworthy.  The  area  has 
a  higher  general  death  rate  than  the  rest 
of  the  borough  (9  per  1,000  population), 
the  highest  death  rate  In  the  Bronx  from 
aU  forms  of  tuberculosis  (54  per  l.OOO). 
the  highest  in  the  Bronx  in  Infant  mortal- 
ity (64  per  1,(X)0)  and  the  highest  accident 
rate  In  the  borough  (57  per  1.000).  Health 
area  No.  24  shows  an  index  of  unemploy- 
ment of  32  percent  as  Indicated  by  the  de- 
partment of  welfare  statistics,  again  ths 
hlgheet  In  the  borough. 

These  statistics  refer  only  to  soms  of  the 
tangible  effects  of  the  sulMtandard  housing 
and  living  conditions  in  the  Washington. 
Claremont  area.  It  cannot  measxire  the  in- 
seciirtty.  the  deprivation,  the  resignation  to 
the  futility  of  i:  all  that  must  be  a  con- 
comitant of  poor  health,  poor  homes,  poor 
welfare,  and  high  delinquency. 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions  and  In 
the  light  of  these  statistics,  the  Washing- 
ton-Claremont Housing  Committee  feels  that 
the  city  should  be  urged  to  provide  good 
housing  accommodations  for  the  area  as  ths 
Single,  least  expensive  expedient  by  means 
of  which  all  the  undesirable  conditions  de- 
scribed as  present  In  this  area  may  be  elim- 
inated. 

WASHTNCTON-CLAaxMoirr  Housiwa 

COMJCITTXZ. 

Mat  ao.  1952. 


Tke  One  Hnndred  and  Fiftietii  Aaaircrtary 
of  the  Foudkf  of  tkt  United  SUI«s 
Mflitary  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACMUSIllS 

IM  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVK8 

Friday.  May  23,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.     »fr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  May  22.  1952: 
Occasion;  Wkst  Poimt 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  United  SUtes  ifllltary 
Academy  provided  President  Truman  with  an 
apt  occasion  to  say  several  things  which 
gathering  world  developments  demanded  at 
the  moment. 

Because  It  was  West  Point's  sesqulcentaa- 
nlal  It  was  appropriate  that  he  speak  of  the 
wisdom    of    strong    military    preparedness. 
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Because  bis  eoantry  Is  not  eyeiywtieie  tmder* 
stood  he  needed  to  assure  the  world  of  tti 
unwartikt  spirit  and  its  peaceful  intentions. 
Becatise  cf  the  critical  deadlock  at  Paimnin- 
Jotn  he  hitd  to  reaffirm  as  his  country's  Cbtet 

Executive  the  determination  never  to  retreat 
on  an  uncompromlsable  moral  Isue.  ("Wi 
wont  biQ'  an  armistice  by  tralBcklng  tn  hu- 
man  slavsry") 

Becausi!  at  tbm  otovtous  potsntlaimes  which 
lie  behind  a  nollspss  of  nsaiiHsllniis  tt  de- 
valved  tipoa  tlie  Ofwimander  In  GhM  to  aa- 
msn  Ids  feUow  dtlaens  and  to  warn  the 
enemy  tlut  the  TTntted  States  Is  awars  of  ttie 
dancer  ar.d  feels  ready  to  meet  wltaterer  may 


AU  at  these  requisttM  W.  Ttuman  fnUUsd 
with  the  odd  eioqisenee  sooMCImsa  adileved 
by  an  uxieloqaant  man.  Mueb  of  vtiat  he 
said  may  sseoa  to  same  Aoaeriesas  like  rspetl- 
tkaa  at  the  obvkms  and  ttae  famittar.  Tbey 
do  not  hisar  the  dally  ontpourit^  from  Pe- 
ktaf  >Bd  lioeoow.  To  many  In  other  lands 
vteo  do.  wliat  ths  Prssldent  said  Is  netttar 
otovtuMB  nor  familiar.  TIm  thilagB  lis 
eanaot  be  repeat^ei  too  often  or 
too  widalr. 


ArtMHiFuds 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARK8 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGArnr 

m  TKB  BOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATl  VEH 

Thursday.  May  22, 1952 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Speaktt,  the 
Rhode  latend  dmpter  of  ttie  Arthritis 
and  Rheamatmi  Foundation  Is  pres- 
ently conducting  a  $50,000  drlre  to  raise 
funds  to  extend  medical  and  inibllc  edu- 
cation, research  azul  local  treatment  fa- 
cilities. As  chairman  of  the  Appropria^ 
Uoos  SuboommlUee  dealiiv  with  the 
Pobtte  Health  Serrioe  and  tts  Matiooal 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  »»• 
eases.  I  have  been  In  a  position  to  per- 
sonally observe  the  great  adrances  bdns 
made  by  groups  such  as  this  in  the  fight 
for  the  Nation's  better  health. 

In  contrast  with  the  present  world 
tread,  America  remains  aniq«B  tn  that, 
to  iw.  H  Is  the  indlvkhial  wfae  Is  tm- 
portant.  Tlw  programs  of  Tohmtary 
agencies,  snch  as  the  Arthritis  and  Rheu- 
matism Foundation,  concern  themselves 
with  those  individuals  and  it  is  because 
of  this  that  their  vork  brcouifs  so  aig- 
mfleant 

I  cannot  overemphasiEe  the  need  for 
even  more  public  support  for  these 
groups  who  are  doing  so  much  toward 
the  betteroient  of  the  Nation's  health. 
The  men  and  wooaen  who  are  sacriftcing 
their  time,  money,  and  efforts  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  Arthritis  and 
Rheumatism  Foundation  cannot  do  all 
the  job  alone.  Tbey  need  our  help  and 
the  most  effective  way  we  can  give  them 
tlaat  help  is  by  generously  supporting 
their  drive  for  funds. 

The  aid.  comfort,  and  hope  thef  are 
giving  the  indtvlduai  victims  of  rheuma- 
tism and  arthritis  Is  desperately  needed 
now — not  10  years  from  now — and  I  hope 
that  their  present  drive  Is  eminently  stic- 
cessful  in  order  that  they  might  hare 
the  tools  to  continue  tbelr  outstanding 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remaxjcs  In  the  Rymnp. 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Provi- 
denoe  Journal  of  May  10.  11)63.  eotitted 
"Arthritis  F^mds": 

AsiHEins  FOIfM 

During  the  nest  2  weeks,  the  Bhode  Island 
Arthritis  and  »K«iinr.ort..^  Ttoundation  will 
seek  SS0.000  from  ths  people  of  this  StaU 
to  flnancf  its  own  operations  and  to  help 
support  the  national  foundation's  program 
of  basic  research  Into  the  cause  and  cure 
of    two    painful    and    often    crippling    dls- 

or  the  total  sought.  #M/)00  wiU  be  re- 
tained by  the  local  organisation  to  operate 
and  expand  its  clinical  service  in  the  State 
and  to  supply  medicines  to  the  cooperating 
hospitals.  Some  40j000  of  the  estimated  total 
of  7.500.000  victims  of  arthritis  and  rheuma- 
tism  in  the  country  ars  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Pounda- 
tlon.  aaUooaUy  and  In  the  Individual  RtsttM. 
Is  attacking  both  Tllsrssrs  t*"-'Myh  research, 
education,  and  eilnlos  for  the  tzeatmemt  and 
care  of  individual  cases.  Those  wlio  them- 
selves have  experienced  or  witnessed  the  suf- 
fering either  malady  brings  to  Its  victims 
reaUas  the  value   of   and  the  i^sed  for  ths 

work  tlie  foundation  is  doing. 

Medical  men  an  sure  that  artlirltls  and 
rbaumatlsm  can  bs  oooquered.  but  they  sm- 
phsslas  that  time,  study,  and — most  impor- 
tant— money  are  ne<essary  to  Misurn  it.  The 
puhlic  has  the  chaoce  during  the  <vwr»ing  2 
weeks  to  help  provide  that  third  sasenUal. 
without  which  the  other  two  an  t«,»jw.^iK»^ 


1W  Ikkbuds  Cmk9wmtf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILUS 

or  bomaiAara 


ni 


Wednesday.  May  21.  1952 


Ur.  WILUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
eotnrse  of  his  recent  remarks  before  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  Uie 
President  took  a  very  biased  view  of  the 
facts  and  of  the  law  and  the  principle 
Involved  in  ttie  so-called  ^jH^J^Juft  eon- 
troversy.  He  was  wrong  tn  fact;  he  waa 
wrong  in  law;  he  was  wrong  in  princi- 
ple. He  was  wrong  as  wrong  could  be; 
he  was  wrong  as  a  2-foot  yardstick,  and 
in  fact  he  was  all  wrong. 

The  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  on  May  20 
straightens  him  out  insofar  as  the  resto- 
ration of  tlie  titles  of  the  States  up  to 
the  limit  of  their  hlstorieal  boundaries 
Is  eonoemed,  and  I  invite  a  careful  read- 
ing of  it  by  all  of  my  colleagues: 

TWS  PSSWngMT  AMD  OmaOBB  WCAUm 

Judging  from  bis  speech  the  other  night 
to  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the 
President  wlU  eoon  send  to  Oongress  a  mes. 
sage  vetoing  the  leglslstloB  reeenUy  enacted 
to  "quitclaim**  to  the  States  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  submerged  wealth  off  their  shores. 
XT  the  message,  however,  is  as  Intemperate 
or  as  factually  careless  as  the  speech,  then 
he  oxight  not  to  he  surprised  if  the  Senate 
and  Houae  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

Por  the  President  has  resorted  to  an  ex- 
treme and  unjustified  extravagance  of  lan- 
guage In  denouncing  ths  bill.    In  the  first 


place,  he  has  gtvsn  tks  impraaslon  that  it 
would  turn  over  to  a  handful  of  States  all  of 
the  country's  gzaat  oUahors  petroleum  add 
gas  deposits — a  national  asset  that  "may  be 
worth   as   much   as   H0,000,000.000."      Then. 

descrlbtng  the  measora  «  being  "just  what 
the  oil  lobby  wants,"  be  has  lashed  out 
against  It  as  something  that  would  have  the 
eSect.  tf  be  slgnsrl  tt,  of  stealing  from  ths 
American  people  as  a  whole.  In  his  words. 
"This  would  be  robbery  In  broad  daylight — 
and  on  a  colossal  scale." 

mis  criticism,  which  suggssts  that  Con- 
gress— wittingly  or  unwittingly — has  given 
Its  blessing  to  an  outragtKjus  thieving  con- 
spiracy, will  hardly  win  filends  or  favorably 
Influenes  people  on  capttoi  HllL  After  all. 
the  measure  has  been  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  rlgnature  after  having  beer  approved 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  35  In  the  Senate  and  247 
to  89  in  the  House.  Thiise  very  numerous 
supporters  of  the  bill  cannot  be  blamed  If 
they  react  with  decided  hostility  to  what  Mr. 

TTuman  has  said  of  it — -and  Indirectly  of 
them — in  his  ADA  speech.  Indeed,  it  Is  not 
Inconceivable  that  his  crack  atxmt  "robbery 
In  broad  daylight"  may  iirouse  a  sulSclent 
number  of  Senators  to  override  his  expected 
veto.  Accordingly,  since  there  already  are 
enough  Repreb<!ntatlve8  banded  together  to 
do  the  same  thing,  it  Is  at  least  possible  that 
the  Isglslatlan  will  yet  become  effective. 

Should  that  happen,  the  consequences 
woxild  add  up  to  something  less  than  a  great 
Injury  to  the  Nation.  For  ths  legislation, 
despite  the  Impression  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent, aould  not  hand  over  to.'A  few  States 
all  of  the  country's  ofCshoie  resources.  What 
It  would  do  Is  tMs:  It  would  grant  to  the 
onastal  States  mil  title  to  the  petroleum  and 
other  deposits  in  the  subixMrgad  areas  lying 
within  their  traditional  seaward  boundaries. 
These  areas,  in  most  cases,  would  extend  S 
miles  out  from  the  coast  line,  hot  for  Florida 
and  Texas — because  of  old  legal  conditions 
hearing  upon  their  entry  into  the  Union — the 
dletannf  would  be  10^  miles.  And  how  much 
of  our  undersea  wealth  is  locsted  wlthia 
that  region?  According  to  expert  calcula- 
tlooa.  the  answer  la.  bstwssn  30  and  80  psr- 
oent.  The  remainder — between  70  and  80 
percent — Is  within  that  part  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  that  Congress  has  not  acted 
upon. 

In  oibar  words,  the  President  has  no 
f-'^i-l  JustUlrstInn  for  al.tacklng  the  "quit- 
claim" legislation  on  the  ground  that  tt 
would  "give  away"  to  a  handful  of  States 
the  whole  or  even  the  major  part  of  our 
wealth  off  shore.  ActucJly.  although  an 
«igument  might  be  made  for  vetoing  It  be- 
cause it  falls  to  recognise  national  para- 
mountoy  over  the  regton  beyond  the  seaward 
boundaries,  the  hill  can  bn  strongly  defended 
as  a  xaeasure  designed  to  uphold  States' 
rights.  To  liken  its  effect  to  "robbery  in. 
broad  daylight"  la  to  do  It  a  gross  Injustice. 
Its  only  very  serious  wealtness.  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  States'  rights  Is  {iccepted.  Is  that  it 
does  not  provide  statutonr  authority  for  the 
resumption  of  explanatory  and  productive 
operatlona.  under  Federal  supervision,  in  the 
vast  area — which  is  by  far  the  richest  area — 
lying  outside  what  Congresfi  would  turn  over 
to  the  States. 

The  private  companies — the  "oil  lobby"— 
•rs  at  prseent  enjoined  from  such  operations 
In  kaeptag  with  the  Supreme  Court's  IM7 
mtxA  19M  dedstons.  Tbelr  primary  interest 
far  from  bctnc  what  Mr.  Ttuman  says  It  Is, 
Is  to  see  the  Ps  a»  si -State  dtapate  sodsd  in 
a  way  ttiat  wlU  permit  thsm  to  explcre  and 
produoe.  Ttie  bill  passed  by  Congress,  tf 
sopplemeated  by  legMatton  proteetlng  tiM 
dear  national  Interest  In  the  region  bcroBd 
the  seawaid  boundaries,  might  eonstttute  » 
sound  compromise  settlenwnt.  In  any  event. 
whether  vetoed  or  not.  or  whether  or  not  tt 
survives  the  veto,  it  Is  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
the  President  has  suggested. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


Dl  THE  BOUSK  OT  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thur$daw.  May  IS,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Columbia, 
May  1952  issue: 

lULAKD    PUPAUS    HXK    DXPDfSSS 

(By  Bdmund  J.  Murray,  C.  8.  C.) 

The  $64  question  In  any  International  quiz 
session  nowadays  might  easily  be,  "How  and 
how  rar  will  the  Irish  RepubUc  go  if  war 
comes  In  1953?"  Certainly,  no  sane  student 
of  Irish  history  or  religion  would  dare  stig- 
gest  that  the  Irish  people  with  their  long 
tradition  ot  spirituality  and  700  years'  strug- 
gle for  their  present  Incomplete  freedom 
would  ever  direct  their  sympathies  toward 
Kussian  commimism  in  any  war — cold,  luke- 
warm, or  hot.  There  was  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  man-in-the-street's  feeling 
In  this  matter  not  too  long  ago  in  Dublin 
when  a  brazen  Marxist  set  up  ills  pitch  and 
started  to  peddle  his  wares  along  Bachelor's 
Quay.  wlUch  borders  the  River  LilTey.  In 
6  minutes  the  Red  was  polluting  the  famous 
waters  from  wiiich  Ouinness  is  made.  The 
same  Christian  extremists  who  dunked  the 
Communist  fished  him  out — a  very  wet  and 
a  much  wiser  propagandist,  and  sent  liim 
on  bis  way  convinced  tliat  conununlsm  was 
neither  for  Dublin  nor  for  any  other  town 
In  Ireland. 

Ev'jrything  in  Ireland  militates  against 
any  entente  cordlale  between  the  Republic 
and  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  The  traditions  of  the 
people,  their  love  for  religion  and  tolerance 
toward  all  religious  bodies,  their  democratic 
Ideals,  their  fundamental  opposition  to  the 
dialectical  materialism  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism all  impel  the  Irish  and  their  leaders 
to  shape  their  future  plans  along  western 
and  democratic  lines  rather  than  leftwlse. 
There  have  been  some  few  efforts,  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  part  of  the  Communists  to 
penetrate  labor  here  in  Ireland  but  both  the 
woriclngman  and  the  unions  have  resisted 
their  efforts. 

Like  Sweden.  Ireland  la  a  small  coimtry 
and.  like  Sweden,  the  Republic's  present  gov- 
•mment  may  currently  appear  to  follow  a 
neutral  course  in  the  present  international 
hodgepodge:    but   that   is   because   Ireland 
does  not  believe  that  she  should  be  used  as  a 
pawn  in  the  present  day  struggle  for  power. 
There  Is  consistency  In  the  Irish  demand  that 
the  Republic  should  aline  Itself  with  the  free 
world  in  mutual  security  pacts  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  entire  32  counties  be  given 
the  right  to  rule  themselves  according  to 
tlie   principles  of   democracy   on  which  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  said  to 
be  founded.     Recently,   the  Irish   Rcpubllo 
was  embarrassed  before  the  rest  of  the  world 
because  her  Government  had  failed  to  adhere 
to  the  conditions  and  intended  purposes  of 
the  Mutual  Sectirlty  Act,  losing  thereby  fur- 
ther economic  assistance  under  the  terms  of 
this  act.     This  recent  decision  in  Washing- 
ton   has    not    severed    the   strong    bonds    of 
friendship  between  the  Republic  and  our  own 
country  and  the  Irish  people  still  entertain 
a  high  regard  for  America  and  Americans. 
But  they  Insist  that  It  Is  a  matter  of  logic 
•s  well  as  of  Justice  that  Britain  put  an  end 
to  partition  or  at  least  allow  the  Irish  peo- 
ple themselves  to  decide,  by  plebiscite  if 
needs  be,  whether  or  not  partition  should 
be  ended. 

Ireland  knows,  as  the  whole  world  knows, 
that  the  Republic  does  occupy  an  important 
suatigic  position  in  the  western  orbit  and 


that  if  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  group  want  her  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  these  dangero\is  times,  tlien  every- 
one concerned  should  recognise  Ireland's 
reasonable  demands  that  Justice  be  done  in 
her  case  before  the  western  bloc  acts  against 
the  injustices  of  communism.  This  cannot 
be  construed  as  a  "tu  qiioque"  plea,  either, 
because  Ireland's  hatred  for  communism  is 
as  strong  as  her  affection  for  the  rest  of 
the  free  world.  The  consistency  of  the  Irish 
lies  in  their  belief  that  no  international  al- 
liance against  Communist  aggression  can 
make  sense  when  a  party  member  of  that 
alliance  is  guilty  of  aggression  herself.  In 
other  words,  to  be  a  member  of  the  free  na- 
tions in  the  NATO,  or  even  in  the  U.  N..  a 
coxintry  should  first  of  all  have  control  of  her 
own  territory. 

In  the  meantime,  Ireland  is  not  Just  sit- 
ting and  sulking  or  trying  to  appear  bliss- 
fully Ignorant  of  the  critical  world  situa- 
tion. WhUe  the  United  States  Is  consider- 
ing ways  and  means  of  furnishing  the  Re- 
public with  arms  and  munitions  for  defense 
purposes,  with  no  strings  attached,  the  pres- 
ent Irish  Government  Is  rallying  the  people 
and  making  everyone  in  the  land  defense- 
conscious. 

The  Irish  have  had  a  taste  of  long-sought- 
after  freedom  and  they  are  determined,  as 
small  a  nation  as  they  are,  that  the  words 
of  Thomas  Davis,  the  nineteenth  centxiry 
young  Irelander.  apply  Just  as  much  today 
as  they  did  in  his  time:  "No  nation,  whether 
enslaved  or  free,  has  a  right  to  abj\ire  the 
principle  of  defending  its  existence  by  arms 
if  needs  be."  But  it  is  not  with  arms  alone 
that  wars  are  foiight  and  nations  are  de- 
fended, and  that  Is  why  the  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  De  Valera,  with  his  advisers,  has  formu- 
lated an  over-all  plan  to  put  Ireland's  de- 
fenses in  better  order — tlirough  farming  and 
Industry  as  well  as  tlirough  an  armed  forces 
program. 

During  the  past  S  years,  along  with  a 
shocking  decrease  in  population  (due  pri- 
marily to  emigration)  there  has  been  a  sad 
neglect  of  the  farming  potentialities  of  the 
nation,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  seeing  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  recently  made  an 
urgent  plea  to  the  farmers  of  Ireland  to  meet 
the  coming  emergency  by  Increasing  their 
efforts  at  tillage  for  more  food  both  for  hu- 
man and  animal  consiunptlon  as  well  as  for 
export.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  De  Valera 
that  he  hoped  for  peace,  but  if  war  did  come 
suddenly,  Ireland  would  be  In  a  hopeless  or 
at  best  in  a  very  bad  position  unless  Imme- 
diate steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  more 
agrlciUture  production.  The  Belgians,  who 
have  less  than  half  the  arable  land  that  th» 
Irish  possess,  have  been  getting  twice  m 
much  return  from  farming  efforts.  The 
same  Is  true  of  Norway,  Denmark.  Aiistrla. 
and  other  smaU  European  countries  whose 
lands  are  even  less  suitable  for  agriculture 
than  Ireland's. 

Said  the  Taoiseach:  "Tf  we  are  not  eco- 
nomically Independent,  we  will  not  be  Inde- 
pendent  In  any  way.  It  may  well  be  the  price 
of  freedom:  beggars  cannot  be  ciKXwers.  If 
you  are  to  maintain  your  right  to  decide 
what  U  your  poUcy  (In  the  present  world 
crisis)  you  must  be  independent  and  must 
not  be  subject  to  the  pressure  of  starvation. 
You  can  be  starved  into  surrender  as  well  as 
you  can  be  bludgeoned  into  it.  We  don't 
want  to  Ije  starved  Into  sxirrender;  we  want 
to  maintain  our  freedom,  and  that  la  what 
we  are  asking  you  to  fight  for." 

De  Valera  is  perhaps  the  most  astute 
statesman  in  the  world  today,  and  he  sees 
that  It  is  time  that  Ireland  once  more 
reached  the  level  of  production  that  was 
realized  during  the  war  years.  Up  until  now, 
farmers  have  been  plowing  less  than  4  acres 
when  they  could  have  been  putting  twice 
that  many  acres  under  the  plow  and  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  it  Is  expected  that  such 
a  goal  will  be  realiaed  everywbere  In  Ireland. 


During  the  days  of  World  War  11.  Ireland 
experienced  little  suffering  and  very  tew 
BhcM'tages.  but  the  regrettaUs  fact  of  today 
Is  that  tliere  tias  been  a  disastrous  declina 
In  tillage  in  the  Republic.  In  the  days  of 
the  last  war,  Irish  farmers  had  more  t>*^n 
a.500.000  acres  of  land  in  tillage,  but  sine* 
the  end  of  the  war  tb»  tUlage  acreage  baa 
fallen  off  to  approximately   1.250.000  acrsa 

waufXD  or  uulm  Tsaaa  abbao 
A  few  days  after  De  Valera  famlllarlaed 
the  farmers  with  his  new  agricultural  de- 
fense plan  tlu-ough  mors  and  better  farming. 
Mr.  Harry  Clement,  chief  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Mission.  United  States  of  America, 
warned  the  Republic  of  Ireland  that  its 
farming  had  lagged  severely  In  recent  years 
and  unless  something  was  done  about  the 
situation  there  would  be  lean  years  ahead 
for  the  nation.  Said  Mr.  Clement:  "Tou 
made  spectacular  progress  (in  farming) 
since  1837.  but  since  1947  you  have  not  don* 
well  at  all.  There  ar*  a  lot  of  reasons  for 
this,  but  the  fact  remains  that  In  the  past 
few  years  you  have  been  falling  behind  the 
other  European  countries  that  were  under 
tlie  Marshall -aid  plan.  Farmers  have  been 
producing  less  and  leas.  In  1950.  the  physl- 
cal  output  on  the  farm  was  leas  than  In  the 
prewar  years  of  193^-^9.  In  other  words, 
there  appears  to  bs  sooMthlng  wrong  with 
Ireland's  agricultural  program." 

It  Is  only  a  few  weeks  since  Mr.  De  Valera's 
challenge  went  out  to  the  farmers  all  over 
Ireland's  36  counties  and  everywhere  there 
appears  to  be  a  determination  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  get  on  with  the  vlui  food 
rearmament  program.    Evaryone  here  knows 
the  importance  of  food  as  a  weapon  and. 
should  the  guns  of  war  again  sound  throtigb- 
out  the  world.  Ireland  wiU  be  prepared  <m 
the  agricultural  front.    Today,  greater  efforts 
ara  being  made  to  keep  more  people  on  the 
farm  by  improving  the  rural  amenities  such 
as  light,  heating.  sanltaUon,  and  more  ade- 
quate  housing   facilities.     The   findings   of 
modem    agricultural    sclentlau    and    other 
technical  advice  are  being  used  by  the  farm- 
ers   and    they    are    also    being    given    more 
modern  machinery,  more  encouragement  and 
greater  ail-around  Oovtmment   assistance. 
But.  most  important  of  all.  Ireland  has  the 
land  and  the  farmers  have  the  wUl  with  tb« 
power  In   themselves   to  make   their  nation 
self-sufflclent  no  matter  wtiat  the  emergency. 
Essentially.    Ireland     Is    an    agricultural 
country  with  well  over  half  a  million  peoplt 
engaged  In  farming  and  dairy  production; 
but.  in  these  days  of  crisis,  greater  efforts  are 
being  made  also  to  increase  the  numt>er  and 
output  of  the  factories  of  the  Republic.    The 
industriaiUU  are  being  encouraged  to  use 
more  native  and  less  imported  raw  materials, 
and  to  open  up  new  avenues  of  industry  in 
the  larger  towns.     Within  the  past  S  years, 
the  factories  of  Ireland,  few  as  they  are,  out- 
stripped the  farm  production  with  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  33  percent  in  output. 
Today,  plans  are  being  drafted  by  the  gor- 
ernment  to  spend  more  time  and  money  la 
furthering  technical  development  in  indus- 
trj  and  in  assisting  the  farmers  and  indus- 
trialists to  work  hand-m-hand  to  bring  about 
that  self-sufficiency  which  the  nation  needs 
in  time  of  war  and  which  I*  has  lost  to  some 
degree  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Within  the  past  12  months,  there  haw 
sprung  up  a  number  of  new  factories  In 
Ireland  and  there  U  evidence  that  Irish  in- 
dustry win  develop  along  tremendous  lines 
during  the  next  2  or  3  years.  Some  of  tha 
most  recently  started,  or  newly  planned,  fac- 
tories in  the  new  Irish  Uidustrtal  experiment 
are  tlie  modem  froeen  meat  plant  in  Drt>- 
gheda.  the  new  Unen  and  woolen  mills  at 
Youghal.  the  recently  constructed  glass  fac- 
tory in  Waterford  (which  town,  befora  thm 
English  ascendancy,  had  been  one  of  tlia 
most  fiourishlng  glass  centers  In  the  world) . 
an  up-to-date  paper  mill  also  in  Waterford, 
a  new  chocolate  factory  in  Limerick,  a  cotton 
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■dll  tn  Balbriggan,  as  well  as  additional 
smaller,  but  new.  factories  in  Cork.  Dublin, 
Mallow.  Dundalk.  and  MuUingar. 

All  this  points  to  a  determination  all  over 
Ireland  to  bring  about  a  larger  industrial  ex- 
pansion which  win  further  Irish  eoonomlc 
independence,  with  the  farmers  supplying 
the  indusrlalists  with  more  home  produced 
raw  matarlals  and  by-products,  many  of 
which  were  heretofore  imported  at  exorbitant 
casta,  and  with  the  privata  manufacturers 
planning  to  process  nxars  and  nuire  home 
furnlahed  and  locally  manufactured  goods. 
It  appears  that  txith  Industry  and  farming 
are  uniting  to  form  a  strong  team  that  can 
and  should  aastire  the  Irlah  Bepubllc  of  that 
self-determination  and  economic  prosperity 
without  which  no  small  nation  would  bs  able 
to  surrive  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 

Mar  Is  Ireland  ooncentrating  on  fanning 
aad  industry  alone  in  her  determination  for 
saif-preservation.  During  the  past  month, 
there  has  been  In  progress  the  greatest  armed 
force  recruiting  campaign  In  the  history  of 
the  country.  No  other  nation  In  the  world 
has  bad  to  fight  so  long  for  its  fircadoitt — 
aad  with  so  Uttto— as  have  the  Irish  people. 
And  ths  unlqus  feature  of  the  Irish  military 
tradition  h»»  been  Uxe  fact  that  never  has 
there  bsen  a  conscript  army  down  through 
her  ttirbulent  history.  Whentrtr  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  taks  np  araM.  wbaCher 
It  waa  in  17M  or  in  ItM.  1S48.  laTT.  during 
the  troublad  times  at  l*l»-as.  or  during  the 
last  two  World  Wars,  the  young  men  of  Ire- 
land havs  answered  ths  call  to  armed  duty 
and  it  lias  always  been  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
So.  when  ths  Irish  Oovemment  Just  a  few 
weieks  ago  announced  Its  tntrattons  to  create 
a  larfsr  and  more  modern  defense  force  to 
meet  the  present  emergency,  ths  young  men 
of  the  country  offered  tttsmsslrns  and  are 
sttll  offering  tbemselvs  in  suoh  large  num- 
t>erB.  that  the  employers  of  the  RepubUc  are 
at  thalr  wits'  ends  to  retain  the  youth  in 
their  civilian  jobs. 

1%e  boys  have  come  down  from  the  six 
Bortbam  eountlea.  they  have  flocked  frocn 
Knclaad.  Seottand.  Wsias.  and  other  naarby 
eountrtes,  m  veil  as  from  the  Statsa.  to  do 
their  bit  in  streDgthening  ths  defenas  forces 
of  the  nation.  ?nxereas  in  the  United  Stetes, 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  there  is  much 
ado  at>out  conscription  and  universal  mili- 
tary training,  bare  in  the  RepubUe  ot  Ire- 
laod  the  youths  ere  Jctolng  all  branches  of 
the  forces  of  their  own  free  will.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  bassd  on  the  stage-Irish  oarl- 
caturiaation  of  the  Oaai  rtapictad  as  alMd- 
ding  his  coat,  rolling  up  hia  sleeves  and  hav- 
ing a  go  wltb  his  fists  as  he  asks:  "Is  this  a 
private  fight  or  can  anyone  at  all  Join  in  it?" 
The  phenomenon  lies,  rather.  In  the  tradl- 
tlDBal  tandeoey  of  the  Irlah  to  forget  local 
and  petty  bickerings  and  to  form  a  united 
front  whenevtr  the  threat  arises  to  deprive 
the  Irish  of  theij  homes  and  fundamental 
rlghU. 

Ireland  being  a  Catholic  nation,  the  new 
Srisb  defense  forces  will  be  welded  Into  a 
veritable  lagion  of  soldiers  of  Christ  with 
ths  moral  and  qitrltiul  welfare  of  ths  troops 
ot  prime  oonoem.  In  the  Irish  Army  today, 
there  is  boxmd  to  be  a  Ciulatlan  environment 
aad  thcreiore  a  greater  sense  of  moral  re- 
aponalbilltj.  This,  in  turn,  will  make  for  a 
l>etter  esprit  de  curpa  than  in  any  other 
army  in  titm  world.  It  would  be  well  worth 
while  for  the  American  service  chaplains  to 
observe  the  effects  upon  religion  and  moral- 
ity in  such  an  army,  where  the  generals,  the 
eelonels,  the  sergeants,  and  the  lowly  pri- 
vates are  all  grounded  in  the  same  raUglcus 
and  moral  fundamentals.  Where  there  la  no 
eaaant  about  what  la  morally  right  or 
whera  everyone  in  the  unit  agrees  on 
the  purpose  of  life  and  the  deatiny  of  man. 
there  is  bound  also  to  bs  a  higher  morale 
within  the  entire  armed  forces.  And  what 
such  an  array  lacks  in  members  or  modem 
equipment  can  well  be  compensated  lor  in 


the  strength  that  comes  from  union  with 
Ood  and  Christian  idealism. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  enlistment, 
the  recruit  of  the  Irish  Army  is  made  to  un- 
derstand that  he  is  in  the  defense  forces  of 
a  nation  whose  constitution  is  a  document 
that  racognlass,  in  fact  as  weU  as  in  theory, 
the  Nation's  dependence  upon  Ood  as  the 
aouroe  <tf  all  its  blessings  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority from  which  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
uals within  the  Nation  are  derived.  As  the 
introductory  words  of  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  Eire  suggest — "In  the  name 
of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  from  whom  all 
authority  and  to  whom,  as  our  final  end, 
all  our  actions,  both  of  men  and  state  are 
referred  •  •  •  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  authority  lies  not  in  the  Taoiseach.  nor 
in  the  President,  nor  In  the  Dail,  nor  even 
In  the  popular  will  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  enacted  the  constitution,  but  in  Ood, 
whose  moral  law  governs  the  actions  of  all — 
individuals  as  well  as  st^te  and  peoples. 
Under  this  constitution,  the  recognition  of 
Ood  and  ths  rights  of  the  individual  are  of 
first  importance:  "We  the  people  of  Eire, 
humbly  acknowledging  ail  our  obligations  to 
our  divine  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  sustained 
our  fathers  throvigh  the  centurias  of  trial, 
gratefully  remembering  their  heroic  and  lu- 
remitting  strxiggle  to  regain  the  rightful  in- 
dependence of  our  Nation,  and  seelElng  to 
promote  the  common  good,  with  due  observ- 
ance of  prudence,  Justice,  and  charity,  so 
that  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual may  be  assured,  true  social  order  and 
eoDcord  established  with  ottier  nationa,  do 
hereby  soaot.  adopt  and  give  oursehrss  this 
constitution." 

aaunoif  nr  ma  ntuw  abmt 

In  each  of  the  military  establishments 
throughout  Ireland,  there  is  always  on  duty 
a  chaplain,  without  rank,  but  with  all  the 
prerogatives  of  a  senior  officer,  who  sees  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  aervlcemen.  In 
every  camp  throughout  the  nation.  Quin- 
quagaaima  Week  was  set  aside  as  a  special 
ttme  for  a  wbole  week's  mission  and  spiritual 
aetlTlty  under  the  direction  of  a  retreat 
master.  One  of  the  flrat  orientation  lectures 
given  to  the  enlisteaa  Is  conducted  by  the 
chaplain,  who,  in  addition,  has  a  personal 
interview  with  each  man.  Onoe  each  week 
thereafter,  the  chaplain  is  allotted  a  full 
hour  Of  public  Instruction  which  la  compul- 
sory for  all  Catholics  in  every  unit.  On  each 
Sunday  and  holy  day  of  obligation,  the  serv- 
toemen  parade  to  chapel  for  high  mass  with 
a  sermon.  The  Blessed  Baerament  Is  always 
rsesrved  in  these  chapels. 

Opportunities  are  always  ayallable  for 
Protestant  services  and.  in  the  hospitals  and 
detention  barracka.  chaplains  are  on  duty 
for  consultation  and  advice.  Althoxigh  Pro- 
testant men  are  not  obligated  to  attend 
Catholic  aervioea,  the  Catholics  themselves 
are  never  excused  from  mass  of  obligation, 
no  matter  how  urgent  the  military  problem 
or  field  maneuvers,  and  the  priest  is  always 
with  the  troops  in  these  field  exercises. 
Dally  mass  is  celebrated  on  the  poets  at  a 
convenient  hour  and  once  each  montii.  on 
the  first  Friday,  there  Is  a  general  com- 
munion. In  each  unit  there  are  sodalities. 
Sacred  Heart  Leagues,  Pioneer  (total  ab- 
stinence) Organizations,  Legion  of  Maria 
Praesldia,  and  other  devotional  and  Catholic 
aetlaii  oonfratarnltlas.  One  of  the  most 
popular  army  religious  exercises  Is  the  week 
and  dosed  retreat  which  is  strictly  volun- 
tary but  always  well  attended  by  iwth  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel.  With  good  reason 
Indeed  did  the  Minister  of  Defense,  Oscar 
TVaynor,  reassure  both  the  enlisted  men  and 
their  parents  when  he  said  recently  In  a 
public  address: 

"I  dout  think  you  men  will  have  azxy  cause 
to  regret  your  decision  to  come  into  the 
services  and  1  dont  think  your  parents  or 
guardians,  or  other  Interested  In  your  wel- 
fare, will  have  any  cause  to  regret  it,  either. 


I  can  aasure  you  that  your  moral,  spiritual, 
and  physical  welfare  will  be  as  carefully 
looked  afttt-  as  it  would  have  been  in  any 
home  in  the  country.  And  I  say  to  you,  let 
the  Army  chaplain  be  your  confidant.  He 
Is  your  friend  and  you  should  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  tulnging  your  problems — big  and 
small— to  him." 

One  of  the  most  Impresalva  religious-mili- 
tary ceremonies  ever  witnessed  by  the  writer 
was  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  Irish  de- 
fense forces  to  Otir  Lady  of  the  Most  Holy 
Rosary,  on  last  October  8.  in  the  city  of 
DubUn.  At  Arbour  HiU,  the  site  of  the 
chief  army  chapel  in  Ireland,  the  President 
of  the  Bepubllc.  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  the  Cliiefs  of  the  Defense 
Forces,  and  units  from  every  branch  of  the 
aervloes  assembled  for  the  solemn  dedication 
and  invocation  to  o\xr  lady,  who  is  the  heav- 
enly patroness  of  the  Irish  defense  forces. 
For  several  days,  the  soldiers  and  army 
nurses  of  the  area  had  spent  their  leisxire 
time  in  dearUng,  painting,  decorating  the 
altar  and  collecting  flowers  in  order  that 
their  heavenly  patroness  would  be  befittingly 
honored  on  that  occasion.  The  Primate  of 
Ireland,  Archbishop  McQuaid,  metropollUn 
of  Dublin,  officiated  at  the  solemn  services 
and.  during  the  course  of  the  dedicatory 
sermon,  the  preacher  reminded  his  listeners 
that,  hack,  in  1932,  on  the  occaaion  of  the 
Interna tlonal  Eucharlstic  Congress,  the  late 
Pope  Plus  XI  had  proclaimed  Mary  Queen  of 
Ireland  and  it  was  fitting,  since  from  time 
immemorial  the  Irish  soldiers  had  always 
gone  into  battle  under  the  banner  of  Mary 
and  with  the  words  *'8ante  Maria"  on  their 
Ups. 

"Por  tlM  first  time  In  history,  however," 
said  the  preacher,  "today  Mary  is  publicly  1B« 
voked  as  the  patroneas  of  our  defense  forces, 
with  all  the  ceremonial  dignity  that  church 
and  state  can  give.  This  Invocation  of  our 
lady  is  Intended  aa  an  act  of  homage  to  our 
Queen  from  a  land  to  whoaa  people  our  lady 
Is  veritably  more  dear  and  more  real  tlian 
the  daareat  in  their  own  homes  and  houae- 
bolda.  Tills  proclamation  ot  Mary  as  our 
patroness  Is  no  mere  oertmonial  gesture  on 
the  part  of  the  offlcers  and  men  in  the  de- 
fense forces.  It  comes  from  their  hearts  and 
it  is  altogether  in  tlie  spirit  of  traditional 
Irlah  (altb  and  practice.  An  act  so  solemn. 
ao  pubUc,  so  sinoer e  must  have  lasting  effecte 
on  the  Uvea  oi  tha  members  of  the  defense 
foroea" 

Should  world  war  HI  oome  and  should 
Ireland,  neutral  In  the  last  two  wars,  be 
•DguUcd  in  the  global  catastrophe,  how 
could  she  lose  out  in  the  end,  marching  aa 
aha  does  under  the  banner  of  her  "that  com- 
sth  forth  as  the  morning  rising,  fair  as  the 
moon,  bright  as  the  sun.  terrible  as  an  army 
set  in  battle  array"? 
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Potato  Shortage  Caoaed  bj  Confress' 
Disregard  of  Department  of  A^cahnre 
Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IIELVIN  PRICE 

or  rtiTttnr* 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REFRKSSNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12, 19S2 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricohd.  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  Drew 
Pearson's       Washington       Merrj-Oo- 

Round: 

Tax  PoTseo  Pvwklm 

A  lot  of  people,  sapeclally  houaewltea,  have 
been  wondering  why  they  can't  buy  potatoes 
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todsf  wben  a  year  ago  tbe  United  Matca  waa 
bomtng  tbem. 

Tbey  recall  moantalDS  of  spads  bdns 
abipped  to  Spain  for  practlcaUy  Dothiiig. 
wbereas  this  year  we  are  trnporttnc  potatoes 
fran  CWda. 

The  anawer  la  one  whldi  ou^t  to  please 
harassed  Secretary  ai  Agrlealture  Charles 
Brannan.  for  it  pcores  be  was  rlglat.  Bran- 
nan  took  a  terrtflc  beating  during  the  rarplus 
potato  yean,  but  he  always  contended  that 
the  farmer  was  just  as  entitled  to  crop  tn- 
aoraoce  aa  the  ailatkm  companies  were  to 
lush  mall  ■absfatles.  or  the  new  liner  Vnitai 
Kmtes  Is  to  a  huge  shipping  subsidy. 

Today  the  potato  shortage  shows  that  crop 
tnaorance  probably  saved  the  housewife 
money  in  the  long  run.  This  Insurance  took 
the  form  of  a  price  support,  guaranteeing  the 
potato  fanner,  as  well  as  certain  other  farm. 
SIS.  00  percent  of  the  parity  price. 

Doe  to  the  hullabaloo  orer  surplus  spuds, 
howerer.  this  price  support  was  remored  by 
congress  on  the  I9S1  potato  crop.  Result: 
many  farmers  switched  to  other  cropa.  They 
were  aftald  of  being  caught  with  a  surplus 
and  a  disastrously  low  price  for  spuda. 

Second  result  was  that  the  potato  crop  for 
1951  was  only  325.000,000  bushels  compared 
with  430^)00.000  busheU  In  1950  wben  the 
crop  enjoyed  price  supports. 

It'a  the  taU  end  of  this  short  325.000,000,- 
hnshel  1951  crop  which  we  are  eating  now — 
or  rather  not  eating,  becaiise  potatoea  are  so 


rOTATO   AMOOMXriC 

r.  arithmetic  shows  that  without 
the  farmers'  price  support  the  housewife  and 
the  taapayer  combined  will  pay  more  for 
tbstr  ^mds  this  year  than  last. 

Last  year,  the  housewife  paid  a  total  of 
teiOjOOOjOOO  tor  her  total  potato  bllL  Thla 
waa  •a.ao  a  bushel  for  238.000.000  bushels 
(mlnua  waate  in  shipment),  the  amount  we 
eonaumed  domestically  out  of  the  1950  crop. 

Tbe  abow  bill,  plus  $66.0004)00  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  to  support  the  price,  makes  a  total 
eost  to  the  housewife  and  to  the  taxpayer 
of  MTS.OOO.OOO  for  the  1950  pototo  crop. 

Thla  year,  however,  the  housewife  bought 
230.000,000  bushels,  paying  an  average  of 
i8.54  or  a  total  of  $807,120,000. 

In  other  words,  the  public  paid  the  dlffer- 
•noe  between  8807.120.000  and  8875.000.000 
or  8132.120.000  more  this  year  than  the  total 
ooet  of  potatoes  last  year.  In  addition,  the 
housewife  Is  getting  10,000,000  bushels  less 
than  last  year. 

In  tn-lef.  It  looks  aa  If  Secretary  Brannan 
was  right. 

Note  1:  The  potato  shortage  wfll  eaae  in 
about  a  month  when  the  new  crop  atarta 
coming  Into  market. 

Hote  2 :  During  the  entire  9  years  of  potato 
price  supp<»ts  (190-50).  the  average  cost 
of  potatoes  to  oonaumera  waa  leas  than  the 
ooat  thla  year. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoMsiH 
IH  THE  BOnSB  OP  RZPRESXNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  Mat  22.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  Including  a  timely  and  pertinent 
editorial  from  the  Janesvllle  Gazette, 
Janesville.  Wis.,  on  the  subject  of  the 
riddle  of  United  Ctates  inconsistency. 


I  commend  this  editorial  to  tbe  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  and  the 
▼lews  of  an  editor  who  has  been  alert 
to  the  implications  of  our  foreign  poli- 
cies: 


ow  DwrrsD  Otstxb 

Tluee  events  In  recent  days  laoet  have  left 
tb*  people  of  certain  backward  and  poverty  - 
ridden  areas  of  the  world  a  little  puzzled 
aa  to  what's  going  on  under  Uncle  Sam's 
tall  gray  hat. 

President  Truman  took  occasion  to  pralae 
the  work  ct  this  country's  point  4  program 
of  aid  to  underprivileged  countries. 

PotQt  4.  based  on  the  principle  of  helping 
others  to  help  themselves — agriculturally. 
Industrially,  and  educatlonaUy — Is  one  of  this 
country's  strongest  forces  In  combaUlng  the 
inroads  of  communism  among  peoples  most 
suaceptlble  to  it. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  program  has  been 
concentrated  In  thoee  countries  from  the 
Ifedlterranean  eastward  to  the  Pacific,  along 
Russia's  southern  border.  Beports  from 
these  areas  indicate  the  program  la  having 
Its  effect,  both  from  the  simple  humane 
standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  win- 
ning us  friends  where  we  most  need  them. 
And  successful  giving  being  somehow  the 
dlflkrult  task  it  la-^or  even  the  neediest  look 
often  with  lU  favor  upon  their  benefactor — 
th»  reactioo  to  our  aid  Is  heartening. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  President  spoken 
In  pralae  of  this  laudable  program  than  the 
United  Statae  lowered  the  bocxa  on  Tunlata 
in  that  north  African  country's  flight  for  In- 
dependence ftom  the  Prench. 

It  happened  when  this  country  declined 
to  vote  either  way  on  whether  the  Prench- 
Tunlslan  question  should  be  tn-ought  before 
the  United  Nations  Security  OouncU  for 
dlscuwlon. 

The  Pakistan  delegate,  president  of  the 
Security  Council  and  spokesman  for  the 
Asian-African  group  which  sponsored  Tu- 
nisia's caae,  said  the  date  would  go  down 
In  hlatory  "aa  tbe  day  wben  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  the  suppression  of  free  discus- 
sion In  the  United  Nations." 

He  said.  In  a  rather  touching  sttempt  at 
American  lingo,  that  America's  refusal  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  matter  waa  "the  most 
unklndest  cut  of  all."  When  the  votes  were 
tabulated,  he  added,  an  abstention  had 
the  same  result  as  voting  against  having  the 
Security  CouncU  dlacuss  the  question. 

The  effect  of  this  Is  by  no  means  lost  on 
other  countrlea,  similar  In  many  ways  to 
Tunlaia.  where  we  are  trying  to  get  results 
with  our  point  4  program. 

It's  true  that  for  the  sake.of  political  and 
military  unity  In  Evirope  at  this  time,  the 
United  States  must  get  along  with  Prance. 
But  the  people  ot  backward  countrlea  we 
are  helping — many  of  which  have  Just 
achieved  self-determination — may  wen  ques- 
tion how  at  the  same  time  we  can  In  effect 
back  the  French  colonial  policy. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  balance  waa  tif^Md 
somewhat  In  our  favor  by  a  third  event  which 
came  about  without  much  fanfare  or  public 
notice,  but  which  nevertheless  means  a  great 
deal  In  tbe  subject  under  discussion. 

The  Ford  Foundation.  In  announcing  It 
had  made  grants  totaling  over  822.000.000 
last  year  for  world  betterment,  disclosed  that 
88.550.000  went  to  Improve  the  standard  of 
living  In  India.  Pakistan,  and  the  Middle 
East. 

That's  money  from  a  private  soTxrce  In  the 
United  States  and  It  was  spent  without  the 
encumbrances  of  diplomatic  policy.  It 
should  carry  some  weight  In  those  coimtrlee 
where  we  need  all  the  weight  we  can  get. 
Let's  hope  ao. 


TWr*  It  No«  a  Gl  ■  Africa  Wko  Saw 
CmOmI  m  WoM  War  II  Wko  D«ca  Htt 
RcafiM  Tkat  k  War  Coatrol  of  tkc  Aw 
U  Esscatial 
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or 

HON.  B.  CARROU  REECE 


m  THS  BOX7SS  OP  BXPRBSKNTATIVn 

Fridat.  Man  23.  1952 

Mr.  REBCE  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  General  Elsenhower 
will  b^  missed  in  Europe  and  Oeneiml 
Ridgwiky  will  be  missed  in  Japan.  I  have 
tha  feeung  that  good  might  come  of  thu 
change  in  NATO  command. 

It  is  time  that  we  get  down  to  tte 
facts  about  NATO.  I  believe  that  cir- 
cumstances will  compel  General  Ridg- 
way  to  make  a  thorough  and  accurate 
Inventory  of  NATO  immediately  after  be 
assumes  command.  He  should  do  this 
for  his  own  professional  well-being;  he 
should  do  it  for  the  American  people  who 
are  entitled  to  an  objecttre  appraisal  of 
the  situation. 

In  January  1953  there  win  be  a  change 
In  our  national  administration.  On  this 
momentous  occasion — If  General  Ridg- 
way  has  not  already  given  us  a  fafar  esti- 
mate of  the  situation  which  he  inherited 
from  his  predecessor — he  and  not  his 
predecessor  will  likely  be  held  respon- 
sible for  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  we  have  been  pourins  h<iH/w|ft 
of  dollars  worth  of  aid  Into  Europe.  We 
know  that  European  productivity  is 
higher  than  in  1938  before  the  war 
started.  For  the  most  part  Europe  must 
now  stand  on  her  own  feet. 

Our  unprecedented  debt  and  our  own 
military  needs  are  very  great.  Senator 
TaPT  is  right  and  acting  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  NATO  when  he  propoeea 
to  safeguard  the  American  people,  by 
constitutional  amendment,  from  those 
whose  passion  it  Is  to  vend  and  spend 
and  spend  and  tax  and  tax  and  tax. 
Senator  Taft  would  limit  taxes,  except 
in  extreme  war  emergency,  to  25  percent 
of  our  national  income.  This  essential 
measure  Is  the  most  pressing  legislation 
before  our  people  today. 

The  Congress  is  no  longer  Justified  In 
pouring  out  American  treasure  into  Eu- 
rope unless  it  Is  vital  to  our  own  security. 
What  the  American  people  need  frtwa 
General  Ridgway  is  his  professional  es- 
timate on  the  effectiveness  of  the  present 
NATO  forces  and  their  potential  effec- 
tiveness when  the  present  NATO  defense 
objective  is  completed. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  a  right 
to  know  now  how  long  this  spending  pro- 
gram is  to  continue  and  what  portion 
of  it  is  to  be  saddled  upon  their  backa. 
Their  Congress  must  know  from  Gen- 
eral Ridgway  something  else  even  more 
important.  What  U  the  will  to  fight 
among  Europeans?  I  have  information 
from  certain  Europeans,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  NATO  powers  of  Europe  are 
more  than  satisfied  to  go  along  witli 


tbe  NATO  defense  program,  cflpedally 
as  a  measure  to  deter  war. 

But  should  this  war  deterrent  fail. 
at  least  one  European  diplomat  in  this 
capital  hM  frankly  admitted  that  his 
people  are  not  likely  to  resist  should  the 
Reds  Invade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  sinister  relations 
between  tbe  present  debacle  in  Korea 
and  to  plans  for  NATO.  In  each  area 
the  State  Department  has  dictated  the 
military  strategy  in  that  our  program 
IB  not  to  win.  Rather  It  la  to  continue 
a  war  of  attrition  In  Korea  and  merely 
to  deter  war  in  Europe.  How  do  we  end 
tbe  war  of  attrition  in  Korea?  What 
happens  in  Europe  if  tbe  deterrent  falls? 

We  went  into  Korea  with  lofty  pur- 
pose. We  spilled  our  blood  and  treasure 
endeavoring  to  save  South  Koreans. 
What  happened?  Tbe  military  position 
in  Korea  is  such  that  If  Mr.  Stalin  so 
elects,  tbe  destiny  of  our  forces  lies  in 
his  hands. 

Suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Russia 
strikes  in  Europe.  What  then?  Will 
the  present  20,  battle  worthy.  Allied  dl- 
visions  hold  ?  Will  the  50  which  we  hope- 
fully contemplate  by  the  end  of  this  year 
be  able  to  bold?  Would  a  hundred  divi- 
sions be  able  to  hold  against  the  300  to 
500  which  Stalin  can  readily  commit 
against  us?  Will  44M0  planes  which  we 
do  not  now  have  but  hope  to  have  by  the 
end  of  the  year  be  able  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain 
by  the  30,000  combat  planes  of  the  Red 
air  force? 

Once  '^'ar  starts,  we  will  be  compelled 
to  fight  jr  with  the  available  tools.  Are 
we  planning.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  engage  the 
full  weight  of  the  Red  army  in  Europe 
should  war  come?  If  so.  is  It  tbe  admin- 
istration program  to  commit  the  bulk  of 
American  youth  in  ground  combat 
against  the  Red  army? 

In  fairness  to  the  American  people.  If 
thla  Is  the  program,  they  should  be  told 
what  It  means.  In  the  last  war  Ger- 
many lost  5,000,000  men  dead  or  perma- 
nently disabled,  and  she  failed  against 
the  Red  army.  Are  we  prepared  to  make 
a  similar  aacrlflce?  Is  there  not  some 
more  effective,  better  way  of  deterring  or 
meeting  Red  military  might?  Would 
not  a  major  scale  ground  combat  war  in 
Europe  wipe  out  our  friends  and  allies 
just  as  Mr.  Truman's  personal,  good- 
intention  war  has  wiped  out  South 
Korea? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  Congress 

should  officially,  by  resolution,  demand 

that  General  Ridgway  be  Instructed,  as 

'his  first  act  after  taking  command  of 

'  NATO,  to  spell  out  objectively  the  effec- 

;  tiveness  of  the  program,  giving  tbe  cost 

in  blood  and  treasure. 

We    must    know    also.   Mr.    Speaker, 
whether  or  not  the  foreign  aid  being  de- 
manded by  American  NATO  planners  Is 
preventing  our  building  American  glo- 
bal air  supremacy.     Foreign  aid  must 
^,Dot  be  permitted  to  undermine  our  se- 
ll curity.     The  so-called  stretch-outs  In 
four  Air  Force  program  mean  that  we 
'wiU  not  realize  the  fruition  of  the  126 
combat-wing  air  expansion  until  1057. 
Yet.  during  the  hearings  on  the  Wherry 
resolution.  General  Spaatz  testified  we 


needed  300  combat  wings  to  insure 
American  air  supremacy. 

lliere  Is  not  a  GI  in  America  who  saw 
combat  in  World  War  n  who  does  not 
realize  that  In  war  oontrol  of  the  air  is 
essential.  Until  we  build  this  control  of 
the  air.  are  we  Justifled  in  vast  foreign- 
aid  expenditures  to  further  a  pr(%ram 
for  mass  armies? 

Baaed  on  General  Ridgway's  esti- 
mates, which  I  consider  essential  to  the 
survival  of  our  country,  the  Congress 
must  then  make  a  reevaluation  of  our 
entire  defense  picture.  Under  present 
planning,  I  am  fearful  that  the  program 
for  E^irope,  If  war  comes,  will  lead  to  a 
debacle  the  dimensions  of  which  will 
make  Korea  a  pale  infusion. 

Let  us  not  celebrate  the  return  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  as  the  culmination  of 
the  NATO  effort  which  will  keep  us  out 
of  war.  Let  us  use  this  Important  trans- 
fer as  tbe  means  of  preventing  the  al- 
most certain  disaster  which  lies  ahead 
unless  we  reevaluate  the  entire  defense 
picture. 


Usraky  Nceils  Better  Frieads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

oe  ooLoaAOo 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednadap,  Mat  21, 1952 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
an  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  New  Republic  magazine 
entitled  "Loyalty  Needs  Better  Friends." 

The  author  of  the  article  is  the  Rev- 
erend A.  Powell  Davies,  pastor  of  the 
All-Souls'  Unitarisin  Church  here  in 
Washington.  O.  C.  Reverend  Davies  has 
been  in  the  forefront  for  many  years  in 
the  constant  struggle  for  the  protection 
of  the  civil  rights  of  individuals  and  has 
achieved  a  Nation-wide  reputation  as  a 
strong  fighter  for  human  liberties. 

Tbe  article  follows: 

A  lady,  almost  blind,  was  working  at  a 
routine  Job  In  a  Ooremment  agency  whleh 
had  nothing  to  do  with  national  aectirlty. 
Bhe  had  taught  hcraelf.  In  spite  of  her  handi- 
cap, to  do  her  work  eflkrlently.  In  due  time, 
on  the  usual  baals.  she  was  Investigated.  It 
was  dlscoTcred  that  many  years  belore,  while 
resident  In  France,  she  and  her  husband, 
aince  deceaaed.  had  entertained  some  radical 
politicians  In  their  liome,  aome  of  whom  were 
friendly  to  the  Dnlon  of  SoclaUst  Soviet  Be- 
pubUca. 

Upon  being  questioned,  the  lady  not  only 
admitted  that  the  charge  was  correct  but 
Insisted  that  as  a  free  American  she  had  a 
perfect  right  to  entertain  whom  she  would. 
She  enjoyed  listening  to  conflicts  of  opinion 
and  thought  that,  although  truth  was  a  hard 
thing  to  come  by,  discussion  might  some- 
times lead  to  It.  One  of  her  examiners  asked 
her  what  she  thought  about  Russia.  She 
aald  that  she  had  never  been  there  and  waa 
not  entitled  to  an  <^nlon.  Tbe  examiner 
then  inquired  whether  aha  had  never  read 
anything  about  Russia  In  the  newspapers. 
Bhe  answered  that  she  waa  blind  and  could 
not  read  the  newspapers.  He  aaked  about 
the  radio.    She  aald  aha  didnt  listen  to  18 


much  and  in  any  ease  did  not  know  wluit  to 
beUeve  and  what  to  disbelieve. 

Obviously,  she  was  a  difficult  lady  to  In- 
terrogate. She  did  not  hesitate  to  make  It 
dear  that  she  saw  no  sense  in  the  procedun 
to  which  she  was  being  subjected.  But  It 
was  certainly  evident — except  to  her  riow- 
wltted  Inqulsltora — tbat  she  was  Incapable  of 
conspiracy.  And  In  any  case,  her  work  af- 
forded her  no  opportunity  whatever  of  ac 
tlvltles  which  might  be  called  subversive. 
Tet,  she  was  dismissed. 

This  was  so  ridiculous  that  as  soon  ae  I  >»^ 
corroborated  her  story  I  made  suggestions 
leading  to  prompt  publicity,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  lady  was  reinstated.  In  how  many 
cases,  however,  has  similar  injustice  been 
done  without  a  remedy  being  avaUable?  Let 
us  note  some  sample  quesUons  which  are 
asked  In  loyalty  hearings:  "Do  you  read  a 
good  many  books?"  "What  newspapers  do 
you  buy  or  subscribe  to?"  "How  do  you  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  you  have  an  album  of 
Paul  Robeson  records  in  your  home?"  "Do 
you  ever  entertain  Negroes  In  your  home?" 

These  questions  are  quoted  from  page  31 
of  Case  No.  10382,  decided  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  AiH>eals  for  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  and  are  cited  in  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  JuJge  Henry  Bdgertoa. 
Prom  the  same  source  I  cite  the  fact  that  a 
woman  employee  of  the  Government  wtm 
under  suspicion  of  disloyalty  because,  at  the 
time  of  the  selge  of  Stalingrad,  she  collected 
money  for  Russian  war  relief  while  at  the 
same  time  she  was  ooUectlng  money  for 
British  and  French  relief.  StUl  ^ru^t^n  tm- 
Pioyee.  one  who  lost  her  job  and  appealed 
and  lost  the  appeal,  2  to  I,  was  asked  with 
considerable  persistence  what  her  views  were 
about  the  segregation  of  blood  in  blood 
banks. 

I  quote  for  thla  court  record  becauae  it 
represents,  on  iinassaUahle  auOwnty  the 
sort  ot  thing  that  U  told  me.  week  by  week. 
In  my  oOce.  A  great  deal  that  is  told  m« 
1  cannot  disclose  without  breach  of  confl- 
deoce  and  the  possibility  tbat  iht  individuals 
concerned  might  be  Identified.  But  I  caa 
safely  report  not  only  that  Government 
workers  luoder  investigation  are  being  con- 
strained into  the  most  submissive  and  rea»> 
tionary  sorts  of  conformity  but  that  many 
who  are  not  being  investigated  aak  my  coun- 
sel as  to  whether  they  should  continue  to 
engage  In  Interracial  activities,  or  cem  safely 
receive  into  their  homes  at  Christmas  tinw 
a  brother  or  sister  who  was  onoe  a  member 
of  Henry  Wallace's  Progressive  Party.  I  hava 
even  been  asked  whether  I  think  It  prudent 
that  a  Government  worker  should  come  to 
ma.  aa  a  qUnister  of  religion,  for  advice, 
since  something  I  might  say  at  some  time 
might  be  traced,  correctly  or  falsely,  to  this 
particular  IndivlduaL 

What  a  commentary  It  la.  An  ugly,  sin- 
ister and  completely  stupid  process  of  intim- 
idation is  undermining  the  morale  of  com- 
pletely loyal  Government  workers,  moet  of 
whom  are  afraid,  not  becauae  they  have  ever 
had  Communist  leanings,  or  even  radical  aa- 
BoclatioDS,  but  because  some  one  may  accuse 
them  out  of  personal  malice  and  they  will 
not  even  be  told  the  name  of  their  ar^'user 
or  the  details  of  the  charge  against  them. 
Secret  accuaatlon  and  secret  trial,  and  the 
building  up  of  a  bureaucracy  of  InvesUgatora 
who  want  to  make  a  good  showing — this 
la  no  \onga  merely  dlaagreeable;  It  Is  very 
dangerous  bualnesa.  Secrecy  Itaelf  la  dan- 
gerous and  ahould  be  reduced  to  ttie  barest 
minimum.  Government  olBclals  who  are 
most  concerned  with  olssalfled  material, 
when  they  tell  tlM  truth,  freely  admit  that 
most  ot  the  aecrecy  Is  unneoeasary.  Even  in 
the  case  of  atomic  matters,  the  Kremlin  la 
likely  to  know,  with  the  aid  of  tta  own  eden- 
tlsts,  far  more  than  the  American  people 
know.  But  the  fact  la  Uiat  a  bureaucracy 
la  being  built  up  on  aecrecy,  and  It  la  from 
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aeencj  that  tt  derlvM  Its  ImportanM.  Ifore- 
orer.  th«  plague  !■  spreading.  Secrecy  can 
be  UMd  to  cover  up  blunders  that  the  public 
■houfcl  know  about;  secrecy  can  spread  a 
cloak  about  malfeasance  and  corruption. 

Wbat  is  neoevary  la  to  light  up  all  this 
darkness.  The  loyalty  boards  object  when 
the  nature  of  their  procedure  becomes 
known.  Why  do  they  object?  Is  It  because 
the  enemy  may  discover  sometning  to  his 
advantage?  Nothing  of  the  kind!  It  Is  be- 
cause  the  American  people  must  not  be 
allowed  to  know  the  truth!  It  must  not  be 
discovered  that  we  have  entrusted  our  loyalty 
investigations  to  mediocre  minds  with  a 
blurred  sense  of  justice  and  a  heavy  freight 
of  prejudice.  Race  prejudice,  for  instance, 
can  play  an  important  part  In  deciding  the 
attitude  of  a  board  member  to  the  case  he 
la  investigating.  All  tbis  could  be  ended, 
and  It  mtist  be  ended.  There  Is  a  better 
way,  a  fairer,  more  Intelligent,  more  decent, 
more  American  way.  And  if  we  do  not  find 
It.  we  shall  lose  before  long  a  great  deal  of 
what  we  are  defending  In  our  struggle  with 
the  Communists. 

Let  me  be  well  understood.  I  am  not  for- 
getting that  we  need  protection  against  spies 
and  traitors.  Communism  Is  a  conspiracy 
and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such.  For  my  own 
part,  I  spoke  and  wrote  of  the  danger  of 
Communist  infiltration  considerably  befor* 
the  Oovemment  Isecame  concerned  about  It. 
and  at  a  time  when  few  believed  the  threat 
was  serious. 

What  I  thought  then.  I  think  now.  I  have 
been  actively  opposed  to  communism  all  my 
life,  and  today  I  am  more  so  than  ever.  But 
I  am  opposed  to  communism  because  I  love 
Justice  and  liberty.  For  the  same  reason  I 
am  opposed  to  oppressive  and  unjust  pro- 
cedures when  I  find  them  in  my  own  country. 
And  at  present,  every  week  discloses  to  me 
new  cases  of  these  evils  in  the  methods  that 
are  used  in  testing  loyalty. 

But  now.  I  want  to  come  to  something  far 
more  dlflJcult.  I  want  to  ask  whether  it  is 
right  or  even  wise  that  people  who  have  once 
been  Communists  or  Communist  83rmpa- 
thlzers  should  in  every  case  be  dismissed 
f^om  Government  service.  Are  we  to  sup- 
poee  that  in  other  matters  people  can  change 
their  opinions  but  that  in  their  views  on 
communism  they  remain  the  same  forever? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  people  who  were 
secretly  attracted  to  the  Communist  Party 
but  never  joined  It— perhaps  becavise  they 
lived  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  party 
activity — have  a  loyalty  beyond  "reasonable 
doubt"  but  that  those  who  did  Join  the 
party  and  then  got  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they 
discovered  its  true  nature  must  be  presumed 
to  be  potential  traitors?  Let  me  give  some 
Illustrations.  For  obvious  reasons  I  have 
disguised  the  facts,  but  without  affecting 
the  substance  or  the  emphasis. 

Some  while  since.  I  was  told  that  a  young 
married  couple  were  outside  my  office,  earn- 
estly asking  that  I  interrupt  my  appoint- 
ments and  take  time  to  see  them.  They  were 
going  to  end  their  marriage  then  and  there, 
they  said,  unless  I  could  Und  a  way  to  recon- 
cile them.    So  I  had  them  brought  in. 

This  was  their  story:  Both  had  been  dis- 
missed from  work  for  the  CJovemment.  The 
yoimg  woman  had  joined  the  Communist 
Party  in  a  foreign  city  at  a  time  when  it 
seemed  to  her  to  represent  her  youthful 
Idealism.  She  believed  that  communism  was 
democratic,  that  it  led  to  greater  liberty  than 
other  systems,  and  that  it  served  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  After  her  first  week  in  the 
party,  she  was  visited  by  a  Communist  offi- 
cial who  told  her  what  friends  she  must  drop 
and  which  acquaintances  should  be  culti- 
vated. She  replied  that  she  had  no  inten« 
tlon  of  letting  the  party  choose  her  friends. 
After  a  brief  Interchange  which  made  clear 
to  her  the  real  nature  of  Conununlst  meth- 
ods, she  resigned  from  Uie  party.  She  had 
been  a  member  for  exactly  10  days. 


When  she  came  to  work  for  the  Oovem- 
ment, years  later,  she  was  utterly  opposed  to 
communism  and  regarded  the  foregoing  in- 
cident as  a  minor  escapade  of  her  college 
days.  But  she  had  to  answer  an  oath  as  to 
whether  she  had  ever  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Her  conviction  was  that 
she  never  had;  the  party  she  had  briefly 
Joined  was  not  the  party  she  had  intended 
to  Join,  and  as  soon  as  she  discovered  thla. 
she  had  got  out.  So  she  answered  that  sta« 
bad  never  been  a  member  of  the  Commvmist 
Party.  I  asked  her  whether  she  understood 
that  she  bad  made  a  false  statement  under 
oath.  She  vehemently  denied  that  she  had 
done  anything  of  the  kind.  She  had  never 
really  joined  the  Communist  Party,  and  what 
the  Oovemment  wanted  was  the  truth, 
wasnt  it? 

I  asked  her  to  go  on  with  her  story.  The 
Oovemment  had  finally  discovered  that  she 
bad  once  been  enrolled  in  the  party.  Im- 
mediately, both  she  and  her  husband  tiad 
been  dismissed.  Her  husband  felt  that  be 
was  ruined  and  that  because  bis  wife  had 
never  told  him  that  she  had  once  joined  the 
party,  she  no  longer  deserved  his  confidence 
and  he  wanted  the  marriage  to  end.  I  spent 
some  time  talking  with  them.  I  could  do 
nothing,  of  course,  about  their  dlsmlssaL 
But  I  was  able  to  help  them  with  their  mar- 
riage, and,  so  far  M  I  know,  they  are  still 
together. 

But  I  ask  myself,  what  did  the  Oovem- 
ment gain  by  these  dismissals?  The  young 
woman  had  committed  perjury.  It  was  a 
very  damaging  fact,  and  I  tried  to  make  her 
understand  what  It  would  necessarily  mean 
to  the  Oovemment.  Tet.  her  story  was  true. 
In  her  heart  she  had  never  been  a  Commu- 
nist. She  was  much  more  of  a  person  than 
ber  college  friend  who  shared  her  views  at 
the  time  but  was  too  timid  to  Join  the  party. 
Moreover,  she  had  had  her  fingers  burned. 
She  hated  communism.  So  did  her  husband. 
For  such  people,  is  there  no  way  back?  How 
dliferent  this  case  would  have  been  if  the 
young  woman  could  have  talked,  when  she 
applied  for  a  Oovemment  Job,  with  someone 
with  common  sense  and  a  rational  method 
of  inquiring  Into  loyalty.  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  the  prominent  Communist  who 
recants  becomes  a  sort  of  popular  hero  while 
a  high-spirited  young  American  woman  with 
an  adventurous  mind  is  made  an  outcast 
because  of  a  youthful  misapprehension? 
Are  people's  convictions  weaker  because  they 
have  had  to  forge  them  out  of  experience? 
But  let  me  tell  another  story. 

A  lady  comes  to  my  ofllce.  Her  husband, 
she  fears,  is  about  to  uke  his  life.  She  tells 
me  why  she  thinks  so.  and  I  am  much 
alarmed.  I  go  to  see  him.  I  find  that  many 
years  ago,  while  working  at  a  foreign  uni- 
versity, this  man  attended  a  Conununlst 
discussion  group.  He  did  not  Join  the 
paity — just  listened  to  what  he  thought  was 
"something  different"  and  therefore  inter- 
esting. When  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  invited  to  another  such  dis- 
cussion group,  and  although  his  Interest  was 
waning,  he  did  attend  a  few  meetings.  Pres- 
ently, he  found  himself  hostile  to  commu- 
nism and  fearful  of  where  It  might  lead. 
In  World  War  U,  he  served  in  the  United 
States  Army,  with  unusual  credit.  After  the 
war,  be  entered  the  Oovemment  service. 
His  progress  was  rapid  and  his  devotion  to 
American  interests  beyond  question.  Then, 
suddenly,  he  is  told  that  an  accusation  has 
been  brought  against  him.  Upon  going  over 
his  past,  he  concludes  that  it  mtist  have 
been  the  discussion  groups  and  tells  his 
superior  immediately.  As  it  happens,  this 
was  not  the  charge,  but  it  must  now  be  en- 
tered. Be  is  at  once  dismissed.  He  sees  no 
future.  He  wants  bis  family  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  life  Insxirance.  The  reader 
would  doubtless  like  to  know  hoW  It  tximed 
out.  So  would  L   Tlie  family  left  town,  and 


I  have  no  trace  of  them.  But  if  the  man 
klUed  himself  by  the  method  he  deacrlbed 
to  me.  there  is  very  little  chance  that  any- 
one, even  including  bis  wife.  wlU  know  tbat 
It  was  suicide. 

In  what  way  was  the  security  of  the  United 
States  improved  by  the  dismissal  of  th% 
man- -a  highly  Intelligent,  thoroughly  loyal 
American  with  a  fine  military  record,  serv- 
ing his  country  with  complete  devotion? 
Leas  honest  men.  one  must  suppose,  remain 
secure  in  their  employment.  Kven  graftara 
and  bribetakers  are  protected.  But  an  un- 
usually line  American,  who  was  once  cttrlous 
about  communism  and  learned  eoough  ^frtnit 
It  to  be  against  It.  is  rtlnTntHWl  h»iiMg  h« 
bad  a  bright  mind  Instead  of  a  dull  one 
and  wanted  to  discover  what  was  what. 

I  protest  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track. 
Instead  of  Increasing  our  natkmal  security 
we  are  diminishing  it  through  puttlnf  n 
premium  upon  unlntelUffBnce.  The  fact 
U— and  It  U  a  terrifying  fact  to  anyone  with 
a  sense  of  hUtory— that  loyalty  In  the 
United  States  has  come  to  mean  a  lifeless, 
lusterless.  and  spiritless  conformity.  To  be 
loyal  you  must  be  commonplace  and  medi- 
ocre. Tou  mutt  prove  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  about  you  by  seeming  to 
be  someone  that  a  dull-witted  member  can 
atally  understand,  somaope  who  doaa  not 
frighten  him  by  showing  signs  of  pnessesliig 
an  active  mind  and  a  wlUlngntvs  to  use  It. 
The  present  friends  of  loyalty,  the  pro- 
fessional ones,  are  unequal  to  their  task. 
The  whole  basis  U  uninteUlgent.  We  need 
a  better,  fairer,  and  wiser  procedure,  and 
brighter  minds  to  maitase  It.  How.  In  the 
preeeut  atmosphere  of  partisan  frenay.  we 
are  to  ntake  the  necessary  changea.  I  don't 
know.  But  this  I  know;  Loyalty  In  Amer- 
ica needs  better  friends. 
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Uw,  Josticc,  and  Good  Ctigeatkf) 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  Msss*ciiUBaiTa 
IK  THK  HOUSK  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVBa 

Friday,  May  23,  1952 

Mr.     McCORMACK.    Mr.      Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tfae 
REcoto,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  William  U.  Taylor,  before  the  student 
body  of  the  South  Boston  High  School. 
AprU  23.  1952: 

Law.  Juencx.  ahs  Oooo  CirxzawsHir 
(Address  by  WUllam  H.  Taylor) 

The  Massachusetts  Bar  Association,  con- 
sisting of  about  4.500  lawyers  throughout  the 
State,  has  long  felt  the  need  of  sponsoring 
a  program  of  education  with  respect  to  our 
legal  system  and  to  explam  to  the  students 
in  the  high  schools  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth the  important  role  that  they  can 
play  in  the  preservation  of  ovir  democratic 
Institutions,  and  that  by  so  doing  they  will 
preserve  their  own  personal  rights  and  lib- 
erties and  protect  themselves  against  threat- 
ened Invasion  by  lawless  groups  who  are 
attempting  to  strike  at  the  foundation  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

From  an  Infant  Nation  of  scarcely  more 
than  a  dozen  States  and  some  4.000.000  peo- 
ple, we  have  grown  to  a  Union  of  48  States, 
with  a  population  of  approximately  150.615,- 
623.  We  enjoy  every  advantage  of  varied 
climate  and  material  resources.  We  poaaaas 
not  only  immense  natural  resources  »n^ 
great  wealth  but  also  a  freedom  of  inter- 
course, iwrsonal  and  commercial,  never  be- 


far*  conceived.  More  than  any  othar  paopla. 
•s  enjoy  also  the  benefits  of  *»if«»«g  invcn- 
ttona  that  affect  our  Uvea  happUy  at  every 
turn.  Marvelous  and  unparaUelad  is  AnMr- 
laa'a  record  al  matarlal  propeas. 

To  what  sooroe  can  we  trace  the  »w«i^^»tw^ 
and  development  of  our  stupendous  growth 
and  power?  Forcmoet  is  the  reallaatlon  of 
bow  bounteous  nature  and  nature's  Ood  have 
bMB  to  us.  Innumarabla,  indeed,  are  the 
MasiiBgB  upon  the  efforts  at  our  forebears. 
bestowed  by  the  Ouptwua  Being. 

Another  outstanding  cause  of  ow  mate- 
itel  welfare  is  the  character  of  liberality  and 
•acurity  of  the  fundamental  institutions 
which  the  founders  of  the  Matk>n  established. 
Definitely  and  Insplrlngly  did  they  expreas 
tbetr  political  UScAla  in  the  words  of  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independence,  "that  all  men 
at*  created  equal,  that  they  ars  endowed 
by  thdr  Creator  with  certain  inallanabla 
rlghU.  that  among  theae  arc  life.  Uberty, 
and  tbe  pursuit  of  happlneas";  and  also 
their  exalted  conception  of  government,  as 
defined  in  the  Ootwtltutkm's  preamble.  **ln 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  and  secure  tbe  bleastngs  of  lib- 
erty to  ouTMlvea  and  to  oar  poetertty.** 

"To  establiab  jtisttoe.~  This  Is  tbe  alpha 
UMl  omega  of  Amerteanlam;  tbe  aim.  Ideal, 
MMI  Insptratloc  of  all  who  seek  to  live  tor  and 
to  serve  America.  Bquallty  of  rights  and 
opportunity,  unmolested  pursuit  of  happi- 
naaa^  permeated  with  an  exalted  sense  of 
fOMm,  are  the  fotmdatlons  upon  which  our 
poUtloal  and  social  Institutions  have  been 
tniUt.  This  sagacious  polltleal  phUoeopby, 
the  spirit  which  inspired  it,  and  the  appU- 
eatkm  of  it,  eon  tains  the  scHutlon  of  our 
future  dvU.  aodal,  and  economic  problems. 
If  we  lose  tbe  Ideals  of  tbe  father*— estab- 
lish Justice — we  lose  all.  both  material  great- 
ness and  that  which  makes  It  worth  having. 
Without  a  continuing  and  growing  sense  of 
fm^im  there  may  come  into  ezlsteDce  a  vast 
■lertisnlsm  of  oppression  and  a  great  sub- 
version of  our  liberties — and  the  prloeleas 
berttage  of  cor  people  win  be  gone. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  young  men  and 
women  before  me  hsve  excelled  in  tbe  study 
of  history;  many  of  you  ar*  majorlnc  in  that 
Interesting  subject.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
go  into  the  history  of  tbe  dark  ages  when 
there  were  no  laws  except  brute  force,  be- 
cauaa  you  are  all  familiar  with  tbe  history 
of  tbe  distant  past  and  tbe  struggles  of 
those  who  came  before  us  in  their  effort 
to  emerge  from  the  conditions  that  bordered 
tipon  sla>'ery  and  force,  and  even  hostility, 
between  man  and  man.  I  am  sure  that  you 
can  all  Imagine  just  as  wen  as  I  can  what 
would  bi4>p*n  if  there  were  no  laws  today 
governing  human  conduct  and  social  order; 
If  there  was  no  way  for  one  person 
to  obtain  redresa  from  another  who  bad 
Injured  him;  if  people  eould  take  your  prop- 
erty without  right  and  leave  yon  no  redreaa 
or  compensation  for  it;  If  unwelcome  stran- 
gers could  Invade  your  home  and  insult  or 
Injure  your  loved  ones  without  fear  of  prose- 
cution: If  someone  should  take  poaaeaslon  of 
your  home  and  drtw  your  family  out  of  It 
and  you  had  no  way  of  preventing  It.  With 
no  law  or  proteetlon  to  reatrain,  theae  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  things  that  would 
Interfere  iritb  your  life  and  your  liberty  and 
happlnces  and  that  of  your  family.  Cer- 
tainly none  of  us  would  want  these  condi- 
tions to  oataln  today;  ea^  one  of  us  would 
make  It  bis  business  to  remedy  them.  These 
unhappy  ocndltlons  existed  here,  however, 
until  our  forebears  fought  and  died  for  our 
freedom  aod  independence. 

Tbday  la  every  community  a  great  many 
problems  tfise  regarding  tbe  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  people  toward  one  another. 
These  rights  and  obligations  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  ss  the  law,  and  the  manner  of  their 
enforcement  is  called  the  administration  of 
Justice. 


Tlw  vast  aobject  of  law  to  divided  into 
numerous  categories  or  rlassw.  but  two 
stand  out  In  our  community:  one  Is  tbe 
rules  and  reguUtlons  that  Oovemment  im- 
poses upon  Indlvlduala  for  their  rrotectlon 
aa  members  of  aodety,  they  relate  prlnd- 
paUy  to  what  Is  called  antisocial  conduct 
such  as  treason,  mtntler.  theft,  assault,  and 
many  others.  The  other  class  relates  to  tbe 
rlfbta  of  partlea  In  their  dealings  with  one 
fPother.  This  Is  called  the  dvll  law  and 
covers  a  variety  of  attuattons  such  as  busl- 
neas  disputes,  oommerdal  transactions,  do- 
mestic relations,  Injurtaa,  and  damagaa 
cauaed  to  people  by  acts  of  others  property 
rights,  that  Is  the  ownership  of  real  estate 
and  personal  property  and  the  setUement  of 
disputes  connected  with  them. 

There  are  many  definitions  of  law.  Black- 
atona  daflned  it  in  a  very  simple  statement, 
that  "law  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed 
by  the  supreme  power  In  the  state  com- 
manding what  Is  right  and  prohibiting  wbat 
Is  wro«^."  ^ 

Tbe  law  does  not  oooslst  of  any  one  prin- 
ciple or  statute  Imt  It  Is  the  aggregate  at  an 
letral  principles  and  statutes.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  a  Uwyer,  law  Is  a  rule  of  con- 
duct binding  upon  members  of  society,  and 
Includes  principles  which  rest  In  the  com- 
mon sense  of  Justice  and  right.  It  has  been 
said  that  law  Is  common  sense,  and  that 
may  be  a  good  definition. 

It  is  well  for  the  average  dtiacn  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  various  courts 
and  know  something  about  their  functions. 
At  the  outset  we  all  know  that  under  arti- 
cle 1.  DeclaraUon  of  Rights.  aU  men  are  born 
free  and  equal  and  that  they  shall  have  nat- 
ural and  eesential  right  of  enjoying  and 
defending  theU"  llbertiee,  1.  e.,  thst  they  shall 
*"'*  therlght  to  acquire,  possess,  and  defend 
their  property  and  seek  and  obtain  their 
safety  and  happiness.  These  are  funda- 
mental rights  which  every  dttaen  can  ex- 
pect win  be  protected  by  the  coiuts  of  tbe 
Nation.  There  U  no  right  wtilcb  any  dtl- 
■eo  may  have  which  cannot  be  safeguarded 
by  aiipllcatton  to  the  courts  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  in  these  days  It  cannot  be  said 
y**t  a  person  la  too  poor  to  have  his  rt^ts 
protected,  because  If  he  cannot  afford  to  pay 
a  lawyer  to  protect  his  rights,  he  wUl  find 
Bsany  msoabsrs  of  the  bar  who  are  ready  and 
wUUng  to  render  such  service  without  coat; 
and  may  have  recourse  to  the  services  of  the 
I^gal  Aid  Society  and  tbe  Voluntary  De- 
Csnders  Oronp.  comprised  of  lawyers  who  are 
ready  and  wining  to  render  legal  service  to 
needy  persons  unable  to  pay.  IfaMaehusetts 
Is  one  of  the  pioneer  States  in  the  field  of 
trtm  legal  aid  and  many  other  States  have 
followd  the  pattern  established  by  the  legal 
ftatamlty  in  Maasaebusetts  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  legal  rights  of  people  who  art  im- 
able  to  pay  for  legal  services. 

Tl^  couru  of  tbe  Commonwealth  consist 
of  the  district  and  municipal  courts  which 
have  to  do  with  dvll  and  criminal  matter* 
•rising  within  the  several  judldal  districts. 
On  tbe  criminal  side  of  theee  courts  those 
accused  of  misdemeanors  are  heard  and  their 
cases  disposed  of  one  way  or  another.  These 
courts  are  not  permitted  to  decide  felonlaa 
which  are  crimes  punishable  by  State  prison, 
and  such  felonies  must  be  submitted  to  the 
grand  Jury  and  disposed  of  in  the  superior 
courts. 

The  district  court  aiao  bears  and  deter- 
minca  the  rights  and  llabiUtles  of  parties  in 
dvtt  proceedings,  such  as  actions  for  debt, 
actions  for  negligence,  like  automobile  and 
other  aoddents,  suits  for  possession  of  pmn- 
laee,  etc. 

The  right  to  appeal  from  tbe  decision  of 
tbe  district  court  is  always  allowed  in  a 
criminal  case,  because  every  person  is  en- 
titled to  a  trial  by  jury  If  he  so  desires.  In 
dvll  cases  there  la  a  right  to  appeal  on  ques- 


tions of  law  and  the  appeal  is  heard  by  an 
M>paUate  division  of  the  district  ooivts. 

The  superior  court  is  the  great  trial  court 
of  tbe  OommoDwealtb.  At  present  it  con- 
sists of  82  justices  who  are  i^qx^ted  by  the 
Oovemor  for  life. 

The  work  of  the  superior  court  Is  divided 
into  sessions  wtuoe  Jtny  trials  are  held,  and 
Other  sasslons  where  tbe  oaaea  are  baaid  by  a 
single  justice,  where  the  parties  agiee  to 
waive  a  Jury  trial,  and  smi  other  sessions 
known  as  equity  sessions  where  the  various 
matters  relating  to  the  rlghU  of  people  which 
•re  not  directly  covered  by  the  law  or  statutes 
are  heard  and  determined.  There  is  no  jury 
trial  in  the  equity  court.  The  right  erf  ap- 
peal exists  where  errors  <rf  law  are  shown  in 
the  findings  or  decrees  of  the  superior  cotirt, 
and  such  legal  questions  are  brought  to  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  tba  Commonwealth 
for  argument,  hearing,  and  decision  liy  that 
court. 

The  trial  of  a  ease  in  the  superior  court  be- 
fore a  judge  and  jury  is  most  interesting  and 
fascinating  to  the  layman,  and  every  day  in 
almost  every  seesion  of  the  court  you  will 
find  many  spectators  listening  to  the  trials 
of  both  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

I  WlU  give  you  an  example  of  a  typical  Jury 
case.  Let  us  assume  that  John  Smith  is 
crossing  the  street  and  looks  to  the  right  and 
left  and  Is  jslng  ordinary  care,  and  before  he 
reaches  tbe  sidewalk  an  automobile  bears 
down  upon  him  and  strikes  him,  knocks  him 
down  and  causes  him  substantial  injury, 
John  Smith  has  the  right  to  sue  the  owner 
and  operator  of  the  automobile  for  the  re- 
covery of  loss  and  damages  which  he  may 
suffer  as  a  result  of  the  negligence  and  care- 
lessness of  the  autcHnobile  operator.  He  baa 
a  right  to  bring  that  suit  in  the  lower,  or 
district  court,  and  have  it  tried  by  a  single 
jtistlce,  or  he  has  the  right  to  bring  his  suit 
in  the  superior  court,  we  win  assume  in  the 
county  where  both  parties  reside,  and  bav* 
the  facts  beard  by  a  Judge  and  Jury  and  tha 
question  of  negligence  and  amount  of  dam« 
age  determined  by  the  Jury.  In  such  a  case 
on  a  given  day  when  the  caee  is  reached  for 
trial,  John  Smith  wlU  be  fveaent  in  court 
with  his  attorney  and  witnesses  to  the  acci- 
dent, prepared  to  prove  that  the  automobile 
owner  is  responsible  for  the  Injuries.  Thm 
attorney  wUl  present  tbe  case  for  John 
Smith,  and  by  questioning  witnesses  he  will 
endeavor  to  show  how  the  ncddent  happened 
and  will  try  to  prove  that  it  happened  as  a 
result  of  the  carelessness  of  the  operator  at 
the  automobUe.  Likewise  the  defendant 
goes  through  the  same  procaas  to  prove  that 
be  is  innocent  of  the  plaintiff's  claim.  In 
other  words,  the  plaintiff  assitle  his  claim 
and  his  rights  and  the  defendant  attempts 
to  defend  himself  against  tbe  assertions  of 
tbe  plaintiff, — that  makes  out  the  issue  to  ba 
tried.  After  all  the  facts  are  testified  to.  in« 
eluding  medical  testimony  as  to  the  amount 
of  damage,  the  attorneys  for  both  parties 
have  an  opportunity  to  argue  their  cllentls 
Bide  of  the  case  to  tbe  jury.  Tbe  argxunent 
consists  of  a  summation  of  the  facts  pro- 
duced In  evidence  and  proper  argument  up* 
on  thoee  facts.  After  that  Is  done,  tbe  pre* 
siding  justice  wlU  Instruct  tbe  jury  as  to 
wbat  tbe  law  Is  as  applied  to  the  facts  in  tba 
case.  He  wlU  enllgbten  the  jury  so  that  they 
may  intelligently  consider  the  facts  that  have 
been  presented  to  them  and  the  law  which 
tbe  judge  gives  them,  and  tbe  combination 
of  the  two  will  lead  the  jury  to  a  verdict  or 
decision  in  the  case  which  wUl  be  either  for 
one  party  or  tbe  other.  If  the  verdict  hap- 
pens to  be  for  John  Smith,  the  jury  will  say 
•o  and  state  the  amount  of  the  verdict.  If 
tbe  jury  decides  that  John  Smith  failed  to 
make  out  any  case  sgalnut  the  defendant, 
tbe  jury  win  simply  find  a  ^"erdlct  tor  the  de- 
fendant, and  that  ends  the  case  so  far  as  tha 
present  trial  is  concerned.  Errors  of  law 
made  by  the  judge,  such  aa  wrong  statement 
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<tf  the  law  to  tb»  Jury  cr  wrong  decision  on 
points  of  erldenoe  raised  during  the  trial,  or 
error  in  submitting  or  ief\ulng  to  submit  a 
case  to  the  Jury,  all  ma}'  be  reviewed  by  the 
suiMciue  judicial  couri;  by  exception  ot 
either  party  properly  taken  and  allowed  by 
the  Court. 

Up  to  now  we  have  aec-n  that  the  rights  of 
the  ordinary  citlien  are  fully  (votected  by 
the  law.  and  that  he  has  recourse  to  the 
courts  if  he  needs  to  do  >»  in  order  to  secure 
justice. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  district,  municipal, 
and  superior  courts,  with  some  reference  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  Is  another  court  which  Is  open  to  all 
persons — a  court  which  performs  some  of  the 
moat  Important  functionH  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  pertOD*  of  ecery  age.  including 
minors  and  persons  who  are  not  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  because  of  mental 
inness  or  age  or  Inflrmity:  It  also  protects 
the  rights  of  persons  to  property  they  may 
be  entitled  to,  and.  last,  but  not  least,  it 
hears  and  determines  the  dllBcuItles  that 
arise  occasionally  between  husband  and  wife 
and  parent  and  child.  The  court  I  refer  to 
Is  the  probate  court.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  necessary  courts  in  the 
present  Judicial  system  because  it  Is  open  at 
all  times  to  right  or  wrong,  and  the  judgea 
have  been  especially  willing  to  respond  to 
emergencies  regardless  of  time  and  place. 

If  a  man  or  a  woman  dies  and  leaves  prop- 
erty without  making  a  wUl,  the  probate 
court  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  estate  of  that 
person  and  will  see  to  It  that  the  estate  is 
distributed  among  the  h«lrs  at  law  or  next 
of  kin  In  a  manner  provided  by  law. 

If  a  person  dies  leaving  a  wlU,  the  court 
likewise  sees  to  it   that  the  estate   of  the 
deceased  person  Is  distributed  according  to 
the  provUlons  of  the  will.     At  this  point  it 
may  be  Interesting  to  know  that  a  person 
may  make  a  will  and  dispose  of  his  estate  to 
whomever  he   pleases,   so   long  as   he   is  of 
soimd   mind  and   the   wlU   is   properly  exe- 
cuted in  the  present  of  three  disinterested 
witnesses.    Thus,  a  person  may  decide  to 
give  his  estate  to  close  friends  and  omit  his 
children  from  the  wlU.     He  cannot,  however. 
mnlt  his  wife,  nor  can  a  wife  omit  her  bus- 
band.  f"om  a  snare  In  the  estate  because  the 
law  pro /Ides  that,  regardless  of  a  will,  a  hus- 
band or  wife  Is  entitled  to  share  In  tb« 
•state  of  the  other— at  least  to  the  extent 
that  either  would  share  If  there  was  no  will 
made.     The  law  is  differnnt  as  to  children. 
A  man  <v  woman  may  mike  a  will  and  give 
the  estate  In  any  way  tliey  desire,  even  to 
the  extent  of  omitting  their  own  children 
from  the  will,  so  long  as  there  is  something 
stated  In   the   will   that   Indicates  that   the 
maker  of  the  will  did  not  forget  the  children. 
By  that  I  mean  that  when  a  person  having 
children  makes  a  will  and  does  not  mention 
or  refer  to  the  children,  there  is  a  prestimp- 
tion  at  law  that  they  forgot  to  provide  for 
their  children,  and  the  law  will  give  the  chil- 
dren a  remedy.    However,  the  mere  menUon 
In  the  will  that  the  perscin  making  the  will 
Intentionally   omits   his  or   her   children   is 
sufficient,   and  in  such  a  will  the  children 
would  receive  no  benefits  and  would  have  no 
right  to  share  In  the  estati;,  unless,  of  course, 
there  was  some  proof  that  the  parent  making 
the  will  was.  at  the  time  o:f  making  it.  of  un- 
sound mind,  or  imdiie  influence  was  prac- 
ticed upon  such  parent. 

In  the  handling  of  domestic  dlfflcultiea. 
the  probate  court  has  Jiirlsdlction  over  cases 
of  separate  support  between  husband  and 
wife  and  of  petitions  for  divorce  between 
married  people,  and  after  hearing  the  evl- 
<lence  the  court  has  a  right  to  either  grant  a 
divorce  or  order  separation  of  the  parties 
and  give  custody  of  the  children  to  either 
party,  and  require  the  husband  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  his  wife  and  children,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  court  also  has  control  over  petitions 
Xor  guardianship  of  minors  and  can  appoint 


any  person  who  is  fit.  even  excluding  parents, 
to  be  the  giiardlan  of  a  minor.  In  such  a  case 
a  hearing  is  held  and  the  Judge  listens  to  the 
evidence  from  all  parties  Interested  and  may 
call  upon  the  State  and  city  authorities  for 
Information  regarding  the  necessity  for 
guardianship  and  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian.  The  same  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  insane  persons.  Many  persons, 
because  of  extreme  sge,  or  continued  sickness 
become  unfit  to  handle  their  estates  and  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  someone  to  represent 
them  in  a  legal  manner.  The  court  In  such  a 
case  will  receive  a  petition  from  an  interested 
party  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
servator of  the  property  in  cases  where  in- 
sanity has  not  intervened,  and  if  a  person  Is 
insane,  the  court  will  appoint  a  guardian  for 
such  insane  person  and  make  an  order  to 
preserve  the  asseu  and  property  rights  of 
such  persons. 

The  probate  court  handles  cases  involving 
the  property  rights  of  persons  coming  under 
trusts.  pubUc  or  private,  and  can  make  such 
orders  as  are  necessary  to  fveserve  these 
rlghU.  It  Is  very  easy  for  a  person  to  apply 
to  the  probate  court  for  relief  In  any  case 
where  there  is  in  existence  a  right  under  an 
estate  or  a  trust  that  Is  not  being  properly 
handled  and  safeguarded,  and  the  court  wlU 
Immediately  make  an  order  requiring  the 
trustee  or  executor  or  guardian  to  make  a  re- 
port of  their  doings  with  respect  to  the 
estate,  and  thereupon  the  Judge  will  p-t 
upon  the  legality  of  their  acts,  and  if  any 
wrongs  have  been  committed,  will  make 
sulBclent  order  to  protect  the  injured  party. 
Just  a  word  about  our  Jury  system.  In 
Massachusetts,  as  you  have  heard,  personal 
and  property  rlghU  and  persons  accused  of 
crimes  even,  have  a  right  to  trial  by  Jury  un- 
less they  waive  that  right. 

The  Jury  consists  of  12  persons.  The  usual 
method  of  selecting  Juries  Is  that  the  local 
governing  body,  whether  it  be  the  city  coun- 
cil or  selectmen,  at  frequent  Intervals  select 
a  list  of  proepectlve  Jurors  from  among  the 
dtlaens  of  the  city  or  town.  The  persons 
selected  are  carefully  investigated  as  to 
character  before  they  are  placed  upon  the 
list  from  which  Jwron  sre  to  be  selected. 
The  Juroni  selected  are  notified  to  appear  at  a 
definite  tune  and  place  for  jury  service  in  a 
superlw  court  and  remain  from  day  te  ^a? 
during  their  term  of  service. 

A  Jury  listens  to  the  trial  of  a  case  and 
renders  Its  verdict  according  to  the  law 
which  has  been  given  them  by  the  court.  In 
aU  cases,  whether  civU  or  criminal,  all  12 
Jurors  must  agree  upon  a  decision  or  report 
to  the  court  that  they  are  unable  to  agree. 
The  findings  (tf  facts  in  a  given  case  by  a 
Jiuy.  unanimous,  disposes  of  the  facU  In 
question,  but  if  there  is  no  unanimous 
agreement  the  facts  may  be  Uter  tried  heton 
another  jury,  because,  ss  I  have  said,  a  Jury's 
verdict  must  be  unanimous. 

AU  of  you  wUl  soon  be  finished  with  your 
high-school  education,  and  I  hope  that  as 
many  as  possible  wUl  be  able  to  continue 
your  education  in  colleges  and  imlversltiea. 
I  want  to  Impress  upon  you  aa  strongly  as  I 
know  how.  and  ask  you  to  reflect  upon  what 
I  am  to  say— you  are  aU  most  fortunate  In 
the  opportunity  for  education  In  this  great 
institution  that  you  have  enjoyed  through 
the  years.  You  are  entering  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  your  careers,  and  it  is  most  important 
for  you  to  know  and  understand  the  graat 
measure  of  protection  which  our  laws  haye 
provided  for  you  as  a  member  of  society 
through  the  years;  protection  of  the  highest 
quality;  protection  that  has  extended  Into 
your  homes  and  your  everyday  life  and  work. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  services  which  are 
dally  performed  by  the  police  departments 
of  the  city.  State,  and  Nation  and  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  our  Government,  through  the 
Tarlous  courts  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  a  very  fine  appre- 
ciation and  respect  for  these  necessary  ad- 
juncts to  society,  of  which  you  are  a  par^ 
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but  It  to  w»n  and  proper  that  you  be  ra- 
minded  of  their  great  value  to  your  weU- 
being.  At  the  same  time,  always  have  la 
mind  the  fact  that  elsewhere  in  the  world 
boys  and  girls  of  yotir  ages  are  Uvlng  under 
perilous  conditions  durmg  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  are  subjected  to  gross  indignttlsa 
and  loss  of  home,  separation  from  family, 
and  loes  of  personal  possessions  because 
either  there  are  no  laws  such  as  we  have  to 
protect  the  inhabitants,  or  the  countrlea  ai« 
so  overrtm  with  communism  and  everything 
that  Is  opposed  to  law  and  order  that  the 
Inhabitants  are  forced  to  depend  solely  upon 
themselves  for  survival. 

One  more  thought  about  the  jury  systan. 
I  ahould  like  to  Impress  you  with  the  abao- 
lute  truth — that  anyone  who  Is  called  to 
serve  upon  a  Jury  should  feel  highly  honored 
and  should  not  heslUte  to  grasp  at  the  op- 
portunity. You  all  know  that  Jurors  are 
selected  from  the  voters  in  the  various  dtlsa 
and  towns,  and  only  those  who  will  stand 
the  test  of  investigation  are  finaUy  chosen, 
because  all  candidates  for  Jury  service  are 
carefuUy  screened  before  they  are  selected. 
It  U  indeed  a  great  service,  a  patriotic 
service,  to  serve  upon  a  Jury,  and  let  me  beg 
of  you  not  to  make  any  effort  to  defer  that 
service  or  excuse  yourself  from  it;  Jury  serv- 
ice U  self-service;  it  Is  a  Tltal  duty  of  your 
citizenship.  '        ' 

I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  the  thought 
that  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  and  really 
formed  the  purpose  of  my  meeting  with  yott 
today,  that  is.  to  ask  each  one  of  you  to  take 
a  personal  interest  in  the  law.  its  observance, 
and  Its  enforcement;  show  a  lively  Interest  in 
the  selection  of  proper  persons  for  elective 
office,  so  that  they  will  in  tiuTi  pass  proper 
Uws;   Interest  yoiuselves  actively  in  public 
affairs  as  much  as  you  can  by  serving  upon 
committees  of  civic  associations;  always  seek 
and  never  refuse  an   opportunity  to  serva 
upon  sny  committee,  or  become  a  part  ot 
any  movement  that  wUl  promote  the  public 
welfare  and  good  of  the  oonununlty;  do  not 
hesitate  to  speak  out  your  mind  on  public 
matters  and  In  civic  meetings  and  give  others 
the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  experience;  in 
other  words,  always  embrace  the  opportunity 
for  public  service,  and  by  your  personal  con- 
duct and  fine  example  let  yourself  become  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  community  In  whleb 
you  live;  the  Influence  for  good  which  you 
represent  will  soon  be  recognized  and  will 
spread  in  the  organlzaUon  of  which  you  are 
a  part,  and  in  the  community  in  which  you 
live,  and  particularly  in  the  great  body  of 
•odety  of  which  you  are  an  integral  part. 
Take  these  matters  very  sorlously  and  **iy 
about  them  with   other   people   and   try    to 
Influence  others  to  Join  you  In  all  good  whole- 
some movements  for  the  public  welfare. 

I  am  now  concluding  this  very  pleasurable 
experience  and  in  so  doing,  and  with  great 
reverence  to  the  profession  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  pay  my  respect  to  the  law  and  the 
courts  and  the  admlnlstraUon  of  Justice 
which  surrounds  us  all  the  time,  and  Is  ever 
ready  to  serve  us  well. 

I«t  \u  reflect  seriously  upon  the  great  ben- 
eflu  of  our  cltlaenahlp  in  thU  free  country 
and  upon  the  Uw  and  Justice  lor  which  we 
stand. 

Kqual  Justice  under  Uw— theee  four  words 
are  Inscribed  in  the  granite  facade  of  the 
new  Supreme  Court  BuUdlng— they  represent 
the  verdict  of  a  free  people. 

The  law  of  a  free  people  should  never  be  a 
matter  of  Indifference.  It  is  the  public  rea- 
son, uttered  by  the  public  voice;  it  is  the 
school  of  public  morals;  and,  next  to  reU- 
glon.  law  has  most  Influence  on  the  man- 
ners and  happiness  of  a  naUon.  It  is  ths 
guide  of  all  o\ir  actions,  and  the  rule  of  aU 
our  conduct:  ft  Is  the  part  of  every  good 
dtlaen  to  love  the  Uws,  and  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  obey  them;  but  that  love  should  ba 
without  bigotry  and  that  obedience  without 
•ervillty.  The  efficacy  of  the  law  depends 
on  the  confidence  it  creates,  and  It  never 
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will  Inspire  so  much  confidence  as  when  It 
Uyi  aside  the  veil  of  mystery  and  presents 
Itself  In  all  the  simple  majesty  of  truth. 

Our  Uw  Is  Justly  dear  to  us — and  whyT 
Because  it  is  ths  Uw  of  a  free  people,  and 
has  freedora  for  Its  end,  and  under  it  we 
live  both  frtie  and  happy. 

When  we  go  forth,  it  walks  silent  and  un- 
obtrusive by  our  side,  covering  us  with  its 
invisible  sLleld   from   violence   and   wrong. 

Beneath  our  own  roof,  or  by  our  own 
fireside,  it  makes  our  home  our  castle.  All 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  share  its  pro- 
tecting influence.  It  shadows  with  its  wing 
the  Infant's  cradle,  and  with  its  arm  upholds 
the  tottering  steps  of  age. 

As  the  sniles  of  the  babe  give  gladness  to 
ths  mother's  heart,  her  Joy  is  perfect  in  the 
consciousness  that  no  tyrant's  power  dare 
snatch  It  from  her  arms;  that  when  she  con- 
signs it  to  repose,  its  Innocent  slumbers  are 
guarded  by  a  nation's  strength. 

And  when  life's  close  draws  near,  we  feel 
the  cheering  certitude  that  thoee  we  love 
leave  shall  possess  the  goods  that  we  pos- 
sessed, and  onjoy  the  same  security  In  which 
we  lived  and  died. 

Deeply  grateful  should  we  be  to  a  divine 
and  favoring  Providence:  to  the  stniggles 
of  virtuous  ;}atrlots,  many  of  whom  bled  and 
died  for  lUxirty  and  Justice  under  Uw. 

The  majeity  of  the  Uw,  the  even-handed 
Jxistice  It  secures  to  free  men  is  our  priceless 
heritage:  lei.  us  all  guard  and  protect  It,  al- 
ways, for  us,  the  people,  are  the  Uw. 


Trft«t«  Id  Dr.  Utkar  LeoM^t  Hffl 
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•  Friday.  May  2J,  1952 

r  Mr.  ORAMT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distinct 
honor  was  paid  the  memory  of  one  of 
Alabama's  most  distinguished  citizens. 
Dr.  Luther  Leonidas  Hill,  of  Montgom- 
ery— the  illustrious  father  of  Alabama's 
popular  senior  Senator,  the  Honorable 
Lister  Hill — in  Philadelphia  Wednes- 
day. May  :;L 

Tlie  Jefferson  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia presented  to  Senator  Hill  a  mem- 
orial eulogizing  the  doctor  for  his  out- 
standing achievements.  Dr.  Hill,  whose 
great  medjcal  and  surgical  abilities  won 
him  reno«n  on  two  continents,  was  an 
alumnus  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
though  hi;  studied  at  other  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
He  was  associated  with  the  Treat  British 
practitioner.  Lord  Lister,  at  King's  Col- 
lege. London,  for  several  years  and  hon- 
ored Lord  Lister  by  naming  his  son.  now 
Dnlted  States  Senator  from  Alabama, 
for  him. 

Dr.  Hill's  contributions  to  medicine 
were  man;  and  varied,  his  greatest  serv- 
ice l3ring  in  the  diillcult  field  of  heart 
surgery  where  he  had  notable  success. 

His  death  several  years  ago  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  84.  following  many  years 
of  helpful  and  highly  successful  service 
to  the  people  of  his  native  State  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  cause  of  medicine  and 
to  the  South. 

Senator  Hiu..  In  his  splendid  address 
accepting  the  memorial,  warned  that 
certain  groups  are  on  the  Job  to  bring 
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about  socialized  medicine  at  the  present 
time.  He  said  some  of  these  individu- 
als might  be  worldng  for  socialized  medi- 
cine to  create  more  jobs,  but  there  were 
others  who  were  earnest  in  their  efforts 
to  advance  the  plan,  and  he  felt  that  the 
high  cost  of  medical  care  today  will  have 
to  be  solved  if  socialized  medicine  is  to 
be  avoided. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Luther  Leonidas  Hill, 
and  to  hail  him  as  one  of  Alabama's 
great. 


Voter  ScntimeBt  on  ForeigB  Aid 
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Mrs.  HARDEN.  Bir.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  resiUts  of  a  poll  of  opinion 
recently  completed  by  my  office  among 
the  voters  of  the  Sixth  Indiana  District. 

Before  determining  my  position  on  the 
Mutual  Security  issue  which  is  now  be- 
fore this  body.  I  sought  the  advice  of  my 
constituents  through  the  medium  of  an 
opinion  poll  conducted  in  the  10  coun- 
ties which  I  represent  in  the  Congress. 
More  than  2.500  persons  cooperated  by 
returning  ballots.  500  of  these  clipping 
the  ballot  from  district  newspapers.  My 
office  distributed  14,000  ballots  by  direct 
mail  and  2,000  persons,  or  14.3  percent, 
responded.  This  percentage  of  return  is, 
in  my  opinion,  remarkably  high  and  in- 
dicates to  me  that  there  is  wide  Interest 
among  the  people  in  the  issue  which  is 
presently  before  us. 

The  following  three  questions  appeared 
on  my  ballot: 

Plrst.  Do  you  favor  the  full  forelgn- 
ald  appropriation  of  $7,900,000,000? 

Second.  Do  you  favor  a*  reduction  In 
the  proposed  appropriation  of  10.  20.  SO, 
40.  or  50  percent? 

Third.  Do  you  favor  discontinuatioa 
of  all  foreign  aid? 

The  Sixth  Congressional  District  is 
often  described,  and  rightly  so,  as  a  typi- 
cal midwestem  district.  Our  popula- 
tion Is  almost  equally  divided  between 
rural  and  urban  residents.  Every  at- 
tempt was  made  to  distribute  ballots 
equally  among  both  farm  and  nonfarm 
groups. 

On  the  first  question,  only  151  persons 
urged  my  support  of  the  full  Presidential 
demand  for  $7,900,000,000  In  foreign-aid 
spending.  More  than  94  percent,  or  2,427 
Citizens,  voted  "No"  on  this  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  491  persons — 
19  percent — urged  discontinuation  of  all 
foreign  aid  by  affirmatively  answering 
question  No.  3. 

The  vast  majority— 1,468  persons — 
urged  specific  percentage  reductions  in 
foreign-aid  spending.  These  voters — 57 
percent  of  the  total  responding — sug- 
gested an  average  reduction  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  35  percent. 

A  fourth  group — 468  persons  or  18 
percent  of  those  voting — voted  both  for 


specific  percentage  reductions  and  for 
discontinuing  foreign  aid.  In  attempt- 
ing to  determine  the  significance  of  this 
multiple  vote,  we  were  aided  by  expres- 
sions of  opinion  which  accompanied" 
nearly  half  of  these  ballots.  These  ex- 
pressions indicate  that  the  majority  of 
these  people  desire  the  Congress  to  either 
reduce  the  spending  total  on  foreign  aid 
or.  if  that  proves  impossible,  to  discon- 
tinue the  program. 

In  other  words,  as  one  of  these  re- 
spondents pointed  out.  "Either  cut  It 
down  or  cut  it  out.** 

I  submit  that  the  membership  of  this 
House  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  im- 
plications continued  in  this  sample  of 
voter  sentiment.  It  seems  quite  clear 
to  me  that  there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  in  this  Nation  when  94  percent 
of  the  people  express  such  a  lack  of 
confidence  either  in  the  mutual  security 
program  itself  or  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  program  is  being  conducted. 

Voter  after  voter  made  this  lack  of 
confidence  evident  in  notes  attached  to 
the  ballots.  But  the  figures  speak  for 
themselves,  since  94  percent  urged  me 
to  oppose  the  fxill  appropriation  de- 
manded by  our  President  and  his  ad- 
visers. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  promote  world 
peace  and  build  up  the  free  world's  de- 
fenses— military,  economic,  and  moral— 
against  atheistic  communism.  But.  the 
people  are  suspicious  of  the  present  pro- 
gram. They  decry  the  waste,  the  ex- 
travagance, the  bumbling.  They  mis- 
trust a  leadership  which  promotes  emer- 
gency after  emergency  to  enforce  its 
pleas  for  more  and  more  spending,  big- 
ger and  better  programs  for  spreading 
American  tax  dollars  throughout  the 
world. 

The  people,  in  short,  demand  that  this 
Congress  rise  to  its  responsibility  and 
remove  from  this  bill  every  penny  which 
is  not  vitally  needed  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  America  has  Incurred  in 
other  lands. 

I  am,  therefore,  casting  my  votes — as 
I  have  always  sought  to  do — ^In  the  di- 
rection of  rigid  economy.  I  feel,  from 
the  poll  on  which  I  have  Just  reported, 
that  the  people  of  my  district  are  think- 
ing of  America  first. 


The  Welfaiv  State— Whose  Wetfare? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  G.  BURTON 

or  vnoiMu 

IM  TBS  BOUSE  OF  REPRISSENTATTVSS 

Friday.  May  23.  1952 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  I  received  from  » 
constituent.  Mrs.  Edith  Paine,  of  Roa- 
noke. Va. 

Mrs.  Paine's  letter  shows  that  she  has 
given  very  serious  thought  to  what  Is 
happening  in  our  countiy  today.  Etf 
thought  Is  so  well  exprestiod  as  to  be  an 
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In^plrattrm  to  otben  who  I 
M  Ifn^  P&iae  does: 
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▼a,  AprU  M.  JMl. 


Waahingtom.  D.  C. 

wcBAHA  Bvsnm:   For  many  yeu* 

X  have  watelied  wltti  anbeUcf  sod  frl^t  tbe 
laercMlng  power  of  ttie  Bidaral  Oo^wumgnt 
over  tlM  life  and  weLfkre  of  tlic  taMttrldual 
ettlam.  As  <lo  ao  many  others  wbo  fed 
tbat  tb*  vdM  of  one  dtiaen  wtU  not  be 
beard  or  noted.  I  have  retrained  f  nan  epeak- 
Ing.  Now  I  fed  Impelled  to  cry  out.  how- 
•rer  small  I  may  leem  to  myself  or  yo\i. 

■nie  welfare  state,  they  say.  Whose  wel- 
tMft  The  bustoesHBianr  IndostriaUstr 
XBTcetor  of  hard-earned  saTlngB?  Tha 
Oraftee?  Hie  whttc-collar  wcrfceT?  The 
l?"*""*      "*•  •**'''•  dependent,  or  pen- 

Wban  my  Intereat  rsactied  lU  peak,  tai 
better  days.  I  poured  my  struicth  and  heart 
Into  the  effect  to  awaken  parents  and  tbe 
pnbUe  In  general  to  tbe  danseroos  trend  (or 
shaU  we  say  slant)  toward  coUeetlTlsm  In 
many  tertbooks  and  on  every  level  of  the 
•rid  of  edocatkm.  At  this  thne  I  wish  only 
to  be  heard  on  anothqr  score,  but  one  which 
results.  In  large  measure,  from  ao  years  of 
sonesUon  tLat  oxir  Oovcriunent  U  we  the 
people;  our  Oovemment  experts  do  the  Job 
In  any  ft^KJ  better  than  we;  we  owe  the 
money  U  ourselves,  hence  It  Is  not  really  a 
daM  at  ail;  the  BID  at  Rlfhts  must  be  plf eon- 
holed  for  the  great  new  bill  of  rights,  hold- 
lac  that  all  are  due  the  same  In  compen- 
sation however  small  the  abUity  or  effort, 
and  tha  rasuU  ol  ail  ba  pooled  for  the  oood 
of  an. 

Did  yon  not  think  Americans  would  see 
through  such  thinly  i^Ied  efforts  to  destroy 
all  we  value  and  hold  dear?  They  did  not. 
gnOl  now,  perhapa,  when  It  may  be  too  lata. 
Mov.  when  Amarlean  youth  once  more  la 
darinc  to  die  for  what  he  had  thought  wsa 
tbe  great  American  ^rmmak;  the  tiaoe  wlien 
human  ri^ta  here  at  home  are  disappear- 
fng  with  such  swiftness  and  with  such  brazen 
disregard  for  the  individual  that  no  one  who 
reads  or  listens  can  miss  the  omlnoiis  sound 
mi  the  torrent  •«»gmiing  us. 

Z<et  me,  however,  apeak  for  only  one  group. 
■  smaller  one  than  that  at  buabaess.  labor, 
todustry.  or  any  organiaed  minority,  since 
tbe  personal  ax»gle  seema  lees  likely  to  be 
termed  political,  perhape.  The  story  is  not 
unusxial,  only  unnoted  by  lawmakers  or  ez- 
etdWes  thijs  far: 
Tot  SO  years  we  denied  oursrivea  tbe  lux. 
and  sosnetlmes  neeearitles  to  pay  for 
buy  bonds,  and  saw  for  chU- 
»*»  edneatlon.  lUness,  old  age  or  tragedy. 
AU,  now,  have  taken  their  tolL  We  did  this 
because  we  believed  In  the  American  way 
(as  we  were  Uught  in  real  American  homes), 
the  duty  of  each  citizen  to  labor,  plan,  dream. 
and  save  for  the  best  training  for  service 
we  cosild  provide  for  those  we  held  dear,  and 
personal  help  to  others  when  possible.  Now 
I.  like  thoMiands  of  other  women,  stand 
alone,  much  pest  middle  ag«,  and  joet  what 
Is  the  resiUt  of  a  lifetime  of  denial,  saving, 
hoptag,  and  believiag?    Bare  it  Is: 

1.  The  Insiaaaee  we  battled  to  keep  Is 
worth — you  say  how  much  compared  to  Its 
worth  when  earned  and  saved. 

X  Hoping  for  enougli  Income  to  enable  me 
to  live  simply  and  eoonomicaUy  If  supple- 
mented by  whatever  work  my  strength  or 
might  permit,  I  invcatad  In  stods  of 
rtcan  that  their  very  namH 
:  to  tbe  average  dttaen  of  private  entar- 
at  ita  American  best — and  then  wfekat? 
8.  As  though  I  had  been  sitting  In  a  V^me 
vlth  its  fiirnace  suddenly  "on  the  hllnk"  on 
a  stormy  January  night  I  shivered  as  I  heard 
that  a  great  national  Industry  has  bera  di- 
rected to  grant  ralsee  and  other  more  ssrtoua 
■raiissiluiii  beycmd  Its  ability  to  carry,  then 
•o*»a«cated  when  Its  management   tries  to 


protact  ttiffosands  of  widows  and  dependents 
by  argtdng  that  It  cannot  be  done  without 
other    adtJiMtaents    not    granted    by    Iba 


4.  Iboa*  ta  By  prwUcaiBaBt  now  fMr  ts 
Invest  In  Baytbtnc.  Money  lies  Idle:  In- 
oona  dwiadtaa;  fears  tocreaae.  FooUaht 
Then  who  can  advise  us  how  to  proceed,  and 
how  to  regain  an  o\ince  of  faith  In  our  own 
Oovemment  who  forgets  otir  very  existenceT 

5.  Vnai  whatever  Inconoe  we  may  be  re- 
ceiving fyom  any  prevlom  Inveetonrat  at 
money  already  taaed  whm  earned  ws  now 
pay  another  Income  tax  on  all  over  ggOO 
dollars  a  year.  Thia  la  the  final  Irony,  be- 
cause It  means  we  cannot  contribute  to 
welfare  funds.  Community  Chests,  cancer 
funds.  Red  Cross,  or  private  charities,  but 
instead  must  send  these  contributions  to 
the  Federal  Oortrnment  for  redistribution 
through  its  far-fliuig  agencies. 

Enough.  Perhapa  far  too  mxich.  But  X 
long  has*  wanted  to  ask  someone  to  explain 
the  present  meaning  of  incentive;  Industry; 
faith  In  America  and  In  the  individual  who, 
conecttvely.  atrtvea  to  serre.  believe  and  hope 
for  JusUce  for  alL  Docs  that  all  Include, 
anywhere,  the  plain  people  of  this  country 
who  belcog  to  no  organised  minority,  but 
who  can  be  beard,  if  one  listens  closely,  when 
night  oomes  on  and  darkness  and  fears  ride 
bard  on  courage  and  oo  faith  in  our  Nation 
and  ita  longed-far  awakening?  Csn  no  ona 
see  that  each  of  us  must  come,  at  some  time, 
to  this  same  cross  read — even  tbe  individual 
member  of  the  strongest  union  or  group? 
Stocerely, 

Mrs.  Kdrs  D.  Ps^c 


AMm  W  Hm.  Jsha  E.  Fofartj,  «l 
^  tJkUt  Islaad 


KXTKNSIOM  OP  REllARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 


IN  THS  HOU8I  OF  BSPBSaSNTATIVXB 

FHdoy.  Jfof  23, 19S2 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RzcokD;  I  include  the  fonowlng  ad- 
dress before  the  medical  conference  of 
the  Bfuscular  Dystrophy  Associations  of 
Amertca,  Inc.,  at  Park-Sheraton  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  B^y  17. 1952: 


A  KAnoMAi.  BuLWi 

(AddrsM  by  Boo.  John  B.  Possbtt.  at  Rhods 
Island) 

I  would  bka  to  teU  you.  this  morning. 
aoBiethtnc  about  tba  way  in  wlklch  one  Con- 
gressman views  the  health  of  th«  American 
people  and  hov  you  as  members  of  the  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  Aasoclation  can  help  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  to  marshal  an  effectlva 
attack  on  rtbmsis  which  cause  so  much  «n- 
aaeaaaary  sttfsring  and  dlsaldbty. 

I  bava  been  a  **— «^fT  ot  the  Boosa  eg 
Bm»aiiiiut>vi  lor  tba  pMt  U  ysart  P» 
the  last  •  at  tbaaa  years  X  has*  served  on  tba 
Appropriatlooa  Suhcoasmlttcc  wtUch  has  Ikcld 
bearings  each  year  on  the  requesu  for  funds 
for  research  and  other  programs  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  aerrlce  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  now  chairman  of  that  subcommittas 
and  la  tbls  posttlon  it  baa  haen  my  prlvUege 
and  obligation  to  stwdy  and  try  to 
stand  am  baaltb  problema.  It  has  been 
tknlarty  fei^iartaBt  to  analyas  the 
ablp  batwen  isiiWnsI  iss— tub  and  tbe 
of  the  Nation  If  I  was  to  be  abte  to 
a  sovnd  tagtslatlvs  Judgment  on  tbe  states 
nent  o<  needs  sxpraand  to  the  conunittas 
by  the  (MBoe  ot  the  Surgeon  General. 


At  the  present  time,  about  •lao.OOO.oao  an»' 
spent  annually  on  "ivtdti^  rasssittt-  ^^ni-s 
tba  war  there  has  alao  been  substantial 
growth  In  medical  Institutions  and  programa. 
AcenfCias  such  as  yours  have  been  set  up  m 
an  sipnsslon  of  the  public  desire  to  oontrtb- 
Uto  to  the  campaigns  against  spedflc  dto- 
sases.  Research,  and  training  in  rcaearcb 
work,  in  the  Natton's  medical  schools  and 
universities  have  Increased.  More  faculties 
for  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  have  beea 
built;  private  foundatlona  and  Industry 
have  continued  to  make  Important  oon- 
tributlona;  Statea  and  municipalities  havs 
shown  sn  Increasing  ablUty  to  meet  thetr 
own  health  needs;  and.  throt^h  Congrew. 
the  people  have  placed  upon  the  FMerai 
Government  the  responsibility  for  supple- 
menting and  Insuring  the  oontlnutty  of  ez- 
pansion  In  medical  research. 

These  advances,  slsnifleant  though  tbey 
are.  cannot  be  viewed  wltb  complaeency. 
They  are  an  indication  at  the  kind  of  prag- 
rsss  that  can  be  expected  If  we  plan  and  act 
with  wisdom  and  foresight,  but  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  can  claim  victory. 

For  hiunanltarian  reaaona.  sre  »»vni^i^  bmd 
our  efforts  toward  the  control  or  cradlcatlon 
of  diseases  which  will  eventiially  yleki  to 
scientific  and  public  health  attack.  But, 
beyond  that,  we  should  be  concerned  with 
the  health  of  uur  people  from  the  point  ot 
view  of  our  national  economy.  The  ^itm^ 
Government  U  giving  soms  kind  of  dlract 
medical  care  to  more  than  one-slzth  of  the 
Nation— that  Is.  about  M.OOO.OOO  peovt*. 
moet  of  them  veterans.  Our  Federal  medi- 
cal services  cost  us  nearly  $2,000,000,000  a 
year.  Mors  than  8S  percent  of  tba  total 
PMeral  medical  expenditures  Is  for  direct 
medical  care.  It  has  been  estimated  by  tba 
American  Medical  Association  that  tbe  total 
cost  of  Ulness  in  this  country — and  here  we 
are  talking  about  all  eoata.  *~r''Mltng  loes  of 
wsges  and  loas  ot  productioo— is  ueaaij  $37  . 
000.000.000  a  year.  These  are  loeses  which 
we  cannot  afford  and  have  no  right  to  tol- 
srato. 

I  am  convinced  that  tba  bMte  answer  to 
these  staggering  expenditures  U  more  medl- 
eal  reeeareh — reaearch  which  win  have  to  be 
supported  by  both  private  groups  »»»d  tba 
IMcral  Government.  As  you  know,  tba 
arm  of  our  Oovemment  which  la  issfs'islbto 
for  medtfal  research  is  tbs  Public  Health 
Service,  and  more  speclflcany.  Its  component 
body,  the  Institutes  ot  Health  at 
Md.  Soon  after  tbe  war,  tbte  issssrch 
began  to  assimM  an  organlsatlODal 
calUag  for  separsto  tnstltutss  isslliM  ■jtli 
tba  clironlc  diseases.  80— by  tbe  time  X  had 
^ac^n^e  chairman  at  the  -»t*w«~»|inittsa  ia 
1840— there  was  a  National  Cancer  Xnstt- 
tute.  a  National  Heart  Xnstftnta.  a  National 
tosUxrte  of  Dental  Research,  and  a  NstloB^ 
Isstltuta  of  Mental  Health,  as  wcfl  aa  two 
Institutes  concerned  with  tha  «ri»»»«i- 
oahle  diMaaes  and  nutritlanal  iiaiili 
'^^B^'^  thcee  years,  ws  in  rns^isss  bse^ns 

S'^^'w"*"  "^  »***'»***  "»PP«t  fssorliv 
the  estahUahment  at  addiUosial  reaaascb  in- 
stltutes  to  deal  with  ^>eclfc  dUeass  enUUea 
'^^  •»  multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy 
P^-fn^  •»  on-  There  have  been  several' 
BHls  before  Congress  «^n«ng  fgg  ti>^  ^ 
insnt  of  perhaps  10  such  Institutes. 

Ton  can  see  tlM  fundamental  bsoas  with 
which  we  srerc  confronted.  It  was  *nmrmt 
that  the  American  people  wanted  Govern- 
ment support  for  research  programs  dealing 
with  several  of  the  chronic  and  erlppMng 
dlseasee.  Yet,  eouW  effective  research  really 
bs  so  divided?  Could  so  many  liMtltatfls  be 
sstshllshed  ss  a  matter  at  osganlsatlan  sad 
artm  In  1  strationy  What  wan  tbs  valnM  to 
bs  derived  from  JdenUfjiwy  aseb  reseweb 
program  with  a  specific  dlsesss? 

Ibsas  Mils  and  many  otbes  nrnsirtssslkiiiu 
Isd  to  wlaat  is  known  ss  Pohlie  Law  tU. 
Ubdsr  ODs  of  tbe  provisions  of  tHH  i^w, 
passed  in  IWO,  two  new  Public  Health  rs- 
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search  lnst;ltutas  were  created— the  National 
XnsUtute  c  f  Neurological  Diseases  and  BUnd- 
ness,  and  -Jie  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  MeU^iUc  Dlsessee.  These  two  Insti- 
tutes are  responsible  for  investigations  Into 
such  closely  related  neurological  problems 
as  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  multiple 
sclerosis,  i^nd  into  such  metabolic  disorders 
as  arthritis,  rheumatism,  and  diabetea.  Al- 
though miiscular  dystrophy  Is  generally  rec- 
ognized SH  neurological  In  origin,  the  Ar- 
thritis Institute  Lb  conducting  and  support- 
ing rssssr>:h  on  the  metabolism  and  physi- 
ology of  tne  muscle,  which  I  understand  Is 
relevant  to  the  problem. 

The  con.panlon  interest  of  the  two  new  In- 
stlfites  or.  different  aspects  of  the  same  dis- 
ease Is,  I  think,  proof  of  tbe  need  for  flexi- 
bility in  s  rsssarch  program.  For  that  rea- 
son. Public  Lsw  e03  gave  to  the  Surgeon 
General  ol  the  United  States  the  suthorlty 
to  create  new  Institutes  If  clrciunstances  re- 
quire them  It  reoognlaed.  In  other  words, 
that  we  f»nnot  always  set  up  neat  little 
bcxee  for  research  Into  specific  diseases.  In 
part,  this  Integration  Is  evident  in  tbe  plan 
of  the  new  Clinical  Center,  which  is  now 
being  built  st  Betheeda.  and  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  opportunities  for  a  uni- 
fied approach  to  clinical  and  basic  research. 

During  the  past  S  or  4  years,  our  conunittee 
has  spent  long  hours  dtscxissing  the  plans  for 
this  csnter  and  how  It  could  beet  serve  our 
people.  I':  was  decided  that  all  seven  of  tbe 
research  institutes  sboxild  have  portions  of 
their  programs.  Including  research  patients. 
in  the  Clinical  Center.  Consequently,  there 
will  be  a  close-working  relstlonship  among 
the  many  complex  disciplines  which  make  up 
medical  rtsesrch  today. 

There  are  several  other  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  6B2.  X  will  taice  time  to  describe  only 
ODS  BMXS. 

Bkcb  major  Public  Health  Service  research 
program  Is  guided  by  a  National  Advisory 
Council  which  reviews  all  programs  and 
makea  recommendations  to  the  Surgeon 
General.  Each  Council  is  composed  of  13 
non-Federsl  scientists  and  laymen.  The  key 
words  here  are.  1  think,  "non -Federal  scien- 
tists and  laymen."  They  illustrate  that 
thees  scientific  programs  are  nonpartisan 
and  that  the  layman  not  only  has  a  stake 
in  them,  but  also  has  much  to  contribute. 

In  telling  you  something  of  what  It  means 
to  ba  a  Congressn^a  Interested  In  public 
health.  I  want  to  point  out  that  sometimee 
he  must  struggle  with  his  conscience  to  rec- 
oncile the  demands  of  his  constituents  with 
whst  he  honestly  believes  is  best  for  every- 
one. The  dlfllctilt  question  Is:  What  is  the 
relaUve  importance  of  long-rrnge  problems 
such  as  medical  rasssrch.  as  compared  with 
immediate  lasuss?  Can  we  recommend  to 
the  Congress  that  medical  research  is  more 
Important  to  the  NaUon  than  funds  for  de- 
fense? To  get  the  answer  one  has  to  do 
soms  fairly  elementary  arithmetic — almost 
like  a  household  budget: 

The  total  Federal  Income  Is  around  171.- 
OOO.OOO.OCO.  Of  that,  about  fifty-one  bU- 
Uon  is  etrmarked  for  the  military  and  for 
foreign  aid.  That  leaves  roughly  twenty  bil- 
lion to  use  for  nonmllitary  spending.  But 
the  total  budget  for  nonmllltsiry  Federal  ac- 
tivities ocmes  to  thirty-four  billion  two  htm- 
dred  million.  That  means  a  tl4,400.000.000 
deficit.  Dare  we  cut  back  on  defense  spend- 
ing, or  do  we.  instead,  cut  civilian  pro- 
gr;  mx? 

I  «ill  tell  you  how  I  stand  on  this  Issue. 
I  agree  1(K>  percent  with  that  section  of  the 
Hoover  CDmmlttee  Report  which  said:  "The 
Govsmmint  can  protect  Its  financial  posi- 
tion best  by  using  every  means  to  prevent 
disease  rather  than  to  treat  It  by  unlimited 
hospltalhatian.  This  will  also  promote  the 
national  welfare  in  peace  and  a  stronger 
manpower  to  preserve  otir  security  In  war. 
The  highest  prlcM-ity  In  Federal  medical  ex- 
pendlturus  should,  therefore,  go  to  the  rs- 


sesrch  sad  pubUo-health  fields.  We  must, 
and  to  a  large  degree  we  can.  If  we  will,  con- 
trol disease." 

Fortunately,  we  have  been  able  with  s 
clear  conscience  to  sustain  btidgete  for  the 
most  important  Federal  health  activities.  It 
is  a  matter  of  pride  to  me,  personally,  that, 
since  the  war  my  subcommittee  has  not  in 
any  year  reduced  the  executive  budget  for 
medical  research,  and  the  Congress  Itself 
has  invariably  followed  Ite  recommendations. 
Indeed,  the  committee  and  the  Congress  have 
often  allocated  more  funds  for  basic  research 
programs  than  the  executive  budget  asked 
for.  But  even  these  gains  have  not  been 
enough. 

AU  of  you  realize,  I  am  sure,  that  the  de- 
cisions of  Congress  are  prompted  by  what  It 
knows  the  people  want.  In  the  matter  of 
health  needs,  tbe  public  m\ut  make  Ite  wante 
known  to  the  Congress.  These  wants  can  and 
should  be  forcefully  presented  through  the 
Joint  efforU  of  both  public  and  private 
groups.  The  cooperative  programs  of  the 
National  Heart  Institute  with  the  American 
Heart  AESociation,  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute with  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  with  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  are  excellent  examples  of  how 
different  groups  can  effectively  work  to- 
gether. 

If  all  those  Interested  in  the  neurological 
and  muscular  disorders  could  achieve  unity 
in  purpose  and  approach,  their  combined 
suength  would  go  a  long  way  toward  realiz- 
ing an  effective  program.  Separately,  their 
problems  may  seem  dwarfed  by  the  other 
diseases— heart  disease  with  between  9.000.- 

000  and  10.000,000  sufferers,  cancer  with 
700.000.  and  nearly  500.000  mentally  Ul.  In 
contrast  with  these,  muscular  dystrophy's 
100.000  may  seem  very  small.  But  muscular 
dystrcphy,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  mul- 
tiple sclerosis — to  name  only  four  related  dis- 
eases— together  claim  more  than  a  mUllon 
victims  today.  This  is  a  figurs  to  be  reck- 
oned with. 

All  of  us  here  know  that  medical  science 
hss  vlrtvially  no  specific  knowledge  about 
muscular  dystrophy  and  related  diseases. 
But  we  know,  too.  that  fundamental  research 
cute  scrass  all  disease  lines,  so  that  a  re- 
search project  from  another  Institute  may 
yield  the  clue  to  the  cause  of  muscular 
dystrophy.  The  all-important  thing  today  la 
to  get  sound  research  done  by  competent  re- 
searchers. History  has  proved  that  It  pays 
off. 

When  I  spoke  of  100,000  cases  of  musular 
dystrcphy  as  a  relatively  lesser  problem.  It 
was  only  on  the  basis  of  numerical  compari- 
son wltb  heart  disease  and  cancer.  In  our 
country  it  is  the  individual  who  counte. 
Resources  are  mobilized  as  quickly  to  save 

1  person  as  100.  A  recent  example  of  that 
is  the  story  of  the  airmen  in  Korea  who 
Jeopardised  their  own  lives  to  permit  a  hell- 
copter  to  land  and  pick  up  a  fellow  airman 
from  the  enemy's  back  yard.  To  us,  the 
individual  Is  important  and  that  is  why  the 
programs  of  voluntary  agencies  such  as  this 
sre  slgnlficaut.  Tbe  victims  of  muscular 
dystrophy  need  our  help  now,  not  10  years 
from  now.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
must  strengthen  the  Nation's  research  work 
on  neurological  diseases.  7%ere  Is  evidence 
that  fine  progress  is  being  made  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness.  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  director  of 
that  program,  will  tell  us  about  ite  activi- 
ties In  a  few  minutes.  My  hope  is  that  all 
of  you  here  today  will  not  think  of  this 
Federal  research  program  as  something  re- 
mote and  abstract.  Think  of  it  rather  as  a 
unit  of  Oovemment  with  which  you  will 
want  to  estebllsh  the  cloee  personal  and 
organizational  relationships  which  bavs 
been  so  successful  in  other  fleUU. 

For  my  part,  I  want  every  person  suffering 
from  muscular  dystrophy  to  know  that  I.  as 


a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a  fellow  cm- 
sen,  will  do  my  utmost  to  further  research 
which  will  cure  them  of  this  dread  disease. 

There  must  be  an  answer  to  the  enigma 
of  muscular  dystrophy,  and  we  must  find  it. 
0\u  sclentiste  believe  that,  given  the  fimds. 
the  manpower,  and  the  facilities,  they  will 
in  time  find  the  answer.  It  Is  the  job  of 
the  public  to  Impress  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  means  needed  If  these  men  are  to 
find  tbe  solution  tbey  seek. 

Earlier  I  said  that  many  decisions  In  Con- 
gress were  the  result  of  the  desires  of  the 
people.  I  want  to  stress  the  need  for  even 
more  public  support  for  Issues  relating  to  the 
Nation's  health.  Members  of  Congress  have 
to  be  convinced  that  funds  for  medical  re- 
search are  really  needed.  The  convincing 
can  only  be  done  by  groups  such  as  yours 
and  by  the  general  public.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  use  every  means  In  your 
power  to  see  that  our  research  work  is  pur- 
sued until  victory  against  disease  has  been 
achieved. 


United  States  Border  Patrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LLOYD  M.  BENTSEN,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Friday,  May  23.  1952 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  2S3  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly called  to  my  attention  how 
some  members  of  the  United  States 
border  patrol  have  be?n  abusing  their 
authority  in  the  Fifteenth  District  of 
Texas,  which  borders  the  Rio  Grande. 

Repeatedly  I  have  asked  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  to  investigate  these  in- 
cidents. Repeatedly  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration has  assured  me  that  the 
border-patrol  man  in  question  is  in  Uie 
clear  and  that  the  citizen  who  has  re- 
portfid  the  particular  incident  is  in  error. 

Now  these  incidents  have  occurred 
with  such  frequency  and  they  have  to 
such  a  degree  involved  citizens  of  my 
district  that  I  cua  no  longer  accept  the 
fact  that  each  and  every  member  of  the 
United  States  border  patrol  along  the 
Rio  Grande  is  exercising  discretion  and 
good  Judgment  in  the  administration  of 
this  discriminatory  law. 

For  the  benefit  of  everyone,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Recokd  to- 
day Just  one  instance  of  how  this  law, 
which  we  passed  in  this  very  Congress, 
is  being  used  to  badger  private  citizens 
in  this  country.  At  the  risk  of  sajring 
"I  told  you  so,"  this  result,  as  described 
below,  was  what  I  predicted  on  the  floor 
would  hapi>en,  if  this  bill  was  passed. 
My  district  is  now  harvesting  what  this 
Congress  sowed: 

MERCznEB,  Tex.,  Jfay  20.  1952. 
Mr.  AacTi.z  Macxat, 

Commisaioner,  United  Statea  Immiffra* 
Hon    and    Naturalization    Service, 
Wa3hington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Mackat  :  A  nvimber  of  f scte  hsvs 
been  brought  to  my  stttsntlon  which  have 
caused  me  to  conclude  thst  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  now  exlste  in  the  border  srea.     The 
situation  is  such  that  It  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue  unchallenged  and  is  one  which, 
in  my  opinion,  cltlaens  of  America  will  not 
continue  to  tolerate  for  long.    Most  of  ths 
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people  here  are  wdl  aware  of  their  legal  r«- 
■ponsltillltles.  They  are  alio  aware  of  their 
eonstltutlonal  rights  aa  cltlnna  of  tba 
Utalted  States  and  resent  deeply  any  en- 
eroachment  upon  these  rights  and  are  pre- 
pared to  demand  that  an  armed  gnard  re« 
spect  these  rights. 

On  Saturday  of  last  week  a  resident  of 
the  valley  and  his  wife  started  into  town 
to  do  their  week's  shopping.  He  Is  a  cltl- 
sen,  approximately  50  yean  of  age,  and  of 
Latin  extraction.  On  the  way  to  town  he 
picked  up  a  hitchhiker  and  was  subsequent- 
ly flagged  to  the  side  of  the  road  by  a  border 
patrolman.  The  patrolman  demanded  proof 
of  the  man's  citizenship.  This  he  did  not 
have  on  his  person,  but  Indicated  that  he 
had  such  proof  at  his  home.  It  developed, 
however,  that  the  hitchhiker  was  an  alien. 
at  which  time  the  border  patrolman  demand- 
ed of  the  driver,  •'Did  you  know  that  we  could 
line  you  or  put  you  in  Jail  for  transporting 
an  alien  r*  The  reply  was  In  the  negative. 
The  border  patrolman  then  said  that  he 
was  not  going  to  run  him  in  this  time,  but 
that  be  was  going  to  take  his  car  license  and 
his  name  and  that  if  he  was  subsequently 
caught  with  an  Uen  ta  his  car  he  would  be 
fined  or  put  in  the  penitentiary  or  both. 

81nc«  when  does  a  man — a  ctttaKB  of  this 
eo\mtry — have  to  be  prepared  at  all  times 
to  prove  bis  citizenship  on  sliort  notice?  An- 
iTther  thing.  If  this  man  of  whom  I  speak 
Is  guilty  of  breaking  the  law,  since  when 
does  this  border  patrolman  have  the  right 
to  act  as  Judge  and  turn  him  loose?  Fur- 
thermore, when  did  he  have  tbe  right  to 
threaten  the  nuui  with  Jail  sentences  and 
fines  for  breaking  the  law?  Has  It  come  to 
the  point  In  this  land  of  ours  that  one  dares 
not  let  a  brown-eyed  man  ride  In  his  car? 
How  are  we  to  Judge  at  all  times  our  ac- 
tions an  <w  to  be  on  the  safe  side  from  bcwder 
patrol  questioning?  Must  we  segregate  our- 
selves from  the  society  of  these  people,  or 
shall  we  continue  to  associate  with  the  Gar- 
clas  and  the  Gonzalez'  and  take  the  chance 
that  well  not  be  roughed  up  by  some  eager 
beaver  border  patrolman  as  waa  an  old  gen- 
tleman 200  or  aoo  miles  up  the  river  a  month 

•flO? 

Mr.  liackay,  I  cannot  bsUeve  that  you  In 
any  way  condone  the  practices  which  I  re- 
late and  attribute  to  certain  border  patrol* 
men  in  this  area.  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  these  cases  are  isolated  and  that  these 
naen  are  not  expre«aing  ttue  attitude  of  tba 
United  States  Immigration  and  Naturalisa- 
tion Service.  I  trust  that  you  wlU  accept 
this  as  a  sincere  request  to  stop  a  laractlce 
In  its  beginning  before  It  becomes  nuH-e  se- 
rious. 

Tours  very  truly, 

C.  B.  RsT. 


FHA  Reply  oa  Housinc  Project  at  Wrif hi- 
Pattmoa  FieM 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  OHIO 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  23.  1952 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  a  speech  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  May  13.  1952,  Mr. 
Richards.  Commissioner  of  FHA,  sought 
and  was  granted  a  personal  interview 
with  me  to  discuss  the  position  of  FHA 
In  this  matter. 

Accordingly  on  Friday  morning.  May 
M.  1952,  Mr.  Richards  and  Mr.  Skinner 
of  FHA  came  to  my  office  and  presented 


me  with  the  written  statement  which  la 
set  forth  below. 

While  I  do  not  care  to  comment  on 
their  statement  at  this  time.  I  feel  that 
In  all  fairness  to  FHA  it  should  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  ConoaEssioaAL  Rscoao  aa 
of  this  date: 

1-  How  Is  It  these  (FHA)  appraisements 
were  revised  to  permit  such  increasea  in  loan 
commitments  (from  •7,600  to  18.700  a  unit 
for  the  first  1,000  imits)? 

The  statement,  "appraisements"  being  re- 
vised and  increased  from  $7,800  to  $8,700. 
does  not  agree  with  the  Information  in  our 
files.  The  average  mortgage  per  unit  waa 
izxcreased  from  $7,598  to  $8,743  and  It  la 
thought  that  perhaps  the  amounts  men- 
tioned have  reference  to  mortgage  amounts 
rather  than  appraised  values.  These  mort- 
gages were  Insured  piirsuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  Vin  of  the  act,  which  requires  that 
such  mortgages  be  limited  by  current  costs 
rather  than  appraised  values.  The  first 
commitments  were  Issued  on  December  8. 
1950,  on  the  basis  of  an  average  mortgage 
per  unit  of  $7,596.  Subeeqtiently.  at  the 
request  of  the  mortgagee  and  under  the  su- 
pervlaicn  of  a  Wachington  cost  supervisor, 
construction  costs  were  reviewed  and,  as  a 
result,  revised  commitments  were  Issued  on 
February  8,  1951,  on  the  basis  of  an  average 
mortgage  per  unit  of  $7,898.  In  th\s  in- 
stance, the  increase  in  the  mortgage  per 
unit  was  attributable  to  an  Increase  in  the 
cost  indes.  Thereafter,  a  new  certification 
of  need,  showing  additional  sponsota.  re- 
vised plans  and  the  addition  of  garages, 
was  submitted  by  the  Air  Force.  As  a  re- 
sult thereof,  new  commitments  were  Issijed 
on  June  29,  1961,  which  increased  the  aver- 
age mortgage  per  unit  to  $8,748  prtmarlly 
due  to  the  addition  of  a  garage  for  each  and 
every  unit. 

2.  Why  were  there  woeb  long  delays  In 
getting  (tbe  project)  started? 

The  deUy  in  getting  the  1,000-unlt  project 
under  way  Is  not  considered  unusually  long 
In  this  Instance,  for  the  reaaoos  set  forth 
below.    The  original  appllcatlona  w«re  filed 
on  July  24.  1950,  and  the  loans  were  closed 
on    September    Se,    1991.     In    otlkar    words, 
from    the    date    of    application,    the    lapsed 
time  amounted  to  approzhnately  14  months. 
Such  a  period  of  time  Is  not  particularly 
uniisual  In  a  rental  project  at  this  slse,  due 
to   planning,   necessary    replaanlnc.    arraztg- 
tng     financing,     etc.       Tbe  Interim     period 
between  the  Inception  of  a  tlUe  VIII  project 
and  tbe  dosing  is  longer  than   In  other 
rental  projects  due  to  the  fact  that  a  third 
party  la  Involved;  namely,  the  mUltary.     In 
other  words,  in  a  rental  project  other  ttx^r^ 
a  title  vni.  the  aprpoval  of  the  planning 
la  generally  between  the  mortgagor  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration;  whereas.  In 
a  title  VIII  project,  tbe  military  department 
concerned  Is  equally  interested  in  planning, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  military  te  endeav- 
oring to  get  tbe  best  housing  poasible  at 
rents  which  the  military  personnel  can  af- 
ford to  pay.     Many  revisions  and  reflnementa 
In  the  plans  and  speclflcatlona  are  not  tui'- 
usual  In  projects  of  this  type. 

8.  Why  have  cheap  construction  methods 
been  aproved  by  FHA? 

When  considered  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that,  under 
our  procedures,  the  cost  of  construction 
bears  a  direct  relationship  to  tbe  rental  in- 
come from  the  property.  These  projects,  as 
you  know,  are  designed  for  both  oflteers  and 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  Air  Force  and  are 
composed  of  two-  and  three-bedroom  units. 
The  average  composition  of  the  units  results 
in  4.7  rooms  with  an  average  rent  of  slightly 
less  than  $73  per  iinlt  per  month,  with  the 
rentaU  ranging  from  $84.00  to  $85.  As  pre- 
Tloxisly  suted.  when  considering  the  rela- 
tively low  rentals  specified  by  the  Air  Force, 
expensive  methods  of  construction  mtist  be 
avoided  to  the  extent  eonslstent  with  ob- 


taining aatlsfaetary  housing.  It  should  baf 
made  clear  at  this  point  that  all  construo- 
tion  Is  equal  to  or  In  exoeas  of  Federal  Booi- 
ing  Administration's  minimum  construction 
requlremenU.  As  has  been  Indicated,  the 
type  of  wall  construction  Involved  Is  stucco. 
tD  this  Instance,  a  Keyatone  exterior  wall  re- 
inforcing meah  with  paper  backing  was  uaad. 
and  representatives  of  the  Keystone  firm  In- 
sisted on  supervising  that  portion  of  the  con- 
struction to  Insure  proper  application  ot  the 
materials.  The  rdnfordng  mesh,  although 
in  some  respects  it  resembles  chicken  wire,' 
la  of  a  heavier  gage.  Our  experience  haa 
Indicated  that  stucco  exterior  wall  construc- 
tion In  length  of  life  Is  equal  to  or  In  excess 
of  conventional  frame  construction.  Is  a-, 
generaUy  recognized  and  acceptable  method 
of  exterior  wall  construction,  and  is  leas  ex- 
pensive to  maintain,  since  regular  painting 
is  unnecessary. 

4.  How  long  Is  amortisation  of  these  FHA 
loans? 

The  amortisation  period  of  loans  of  thif 
type  is  32  years  7  months,  which  provides 
for  an  initial  curtailment  of  mortgage  prin- 
cipal of  1  ^  percent  at  4-percent  interest. 

6.  Will  the  construction  last  that  long? 

These  projecta.  when  completed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plana  and  specifications, 
will  have  an  ecotwmic  life  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  amortisatli  n  period  of  the 
loans. 

8.  Why  was  this  dangeroua  locaUon  chosen 
and  why  was  It  approved? 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  selected 
tbe  location  of  these  projects  and  the  loca- 
tion waa  accepUble  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  The  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  has  advised  thla  cAce  that  the  site 
selected  Is  not  in  line  with  an  approach  to 
or  take-Qg  from  any  one  of  the  three  air- 
strips and  that  planes  do  not  pass  over  tha 
projects  in  taking  off  or  landing  They  have 
stated  that  the  site  Is  at  the  comer  of  Alr- 
vray  and  Spinning  Roads  and  that  Airway 
Road  paralleU  the  east  and  west  airstrip 
and  Is  approximately  1,000  to  1,800  teat  !•- 
moved  therefrom. 

7.  Why  Is  there  so  much  difference  be- 
tween the  approved  loans  ($8,700  a  unit)  and     ' 
the  estimated   cost  abown   la   tbe   buildlnc 
permit   ($6,400  a  unit)? 

The  cost  reflected  In  the  building  permit 
la  limited  to  the  actual  coat  of  the  struc- 
tures Involved  and  doas  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration land.  utlUty  Unea  sueb  aa  water 
•ewer,  gaa,  electricity,  or  ctreeta.  sldewalfca^ 
curbing,  gutters,  or  grading,  and  landacap- 
Ing.  Further,  in  applying  for  btilldlng  par- 
mlts.  It  appears  to  be  the  custom  that  tha 
uoount  set  forth  In  the  appUcatlon  Is  tbe 
lowest  amount  which  the  applicant  feels 
that  be  can  get  by  with  in  making  such 
application. 

8.  What  win  be  the  rental  IneomeT 
The  combined  rental   Income  from   these 

two  projects,  after  allowing  for  a  7-peTcent 
vacancy,  operating  expenses,  reserve  for  re- 
placemenu  and  taxes,  amounts  to  aa  esti- 
mated net  Income,  before  payment  of  debt 
service,  of  approximately  $579,000. 

9.  Is  It  reasonable  to  assume  this  rental 
tnoome  wUl  reUre  tbe  Indebtednesst 

Federal  Housing  Administration  under- 
writing procedures  require  that  military 
hotislng  projects  be  economically  sound  from 
the  standpoint  of  Income  zetlrlnc  the  in- 
debtedness. 

10.  Do  the  promoten  aetuany  have  any  of 
their  own  money  invested? 

The  mortgagors  of  these  two  projects  had 
a  total  of  $411,788  Invested  In  these  projects 
at  the  time  construction  commenced.  This 
amount  was  composed  of  $208,858  of  funds 
reqxilred  over  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage 
to  complete  the  project,  which  funds  were 
used  In  the  construction  of  the  Improve- 
mants  before  any  mortgage  money  was  ad- 
vanced; $131,138  deposit  to  meet  the  coat 
of  equipping  and  renting  the  projecta  sub- 
sequent   to    completion,    to    be    applied    to 
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taxes,  mortgage  instirance  premiums,  and 
hazard  Insurance  premiums  accruing  subse- 
quent to  closing  and  not  Included  in  tha 
proceeds  of  the  mortgage;  and  $74,800  de- 
posit to  guarantee  the  completion  of  off- 
site  utilities  and  the  streets. 

In  addition  to  the  10  specific  questions 
which  were  raised,  other  questionable  mat- 
ters were  discussed,  which.  In  part,  were  as 
follows : 

(a)  Tbe  use  of  dry-wall  construction.  In 
recent  years,  there  has  been  a  very  definite 
trend,  particularly  where  speed  and  economy 
of  operation  is  Involved,  to  shift  from  plas- 
tered walls  to  dry-wall  oonstruction.  Dry- 
wall  construction  is  considered  a  well  recog- 
nised and  an  acceptable  method  of  interior 
wall  construction  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  more  expensive  types  of  construction. 

(b)  Lack  of  sotindprooflng.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  partition  walls  have  been 
constructed  by  the  use  of  offsetting  studs 
and  insulation.  This  method  of  Interior 
wall  construction  is  commonplace  and  offers 
a  maximum  of  soundproofing  in  the  absence 
of  masonry  interior  walls.  The  offsetting  of 
the  studs,  along  with  the  use  ot  Instilatlng 
materials,  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
transmission  of  sound. 

(c)  Flat  roofs.  The  use  of  flat  roof  con- 
struction has  long  been  an  approved  method 
of  roof  oonstruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
practically  all  of  our  large  commercial  build- 
ings employ  the  use  of  fiat  roof  construc- 
tion. It  is  true  that  fiat  roofs  have  not  been 
generally  accepted  from  an  esthetic  view- 
point in  certain  localities  or  neighborhoods, 
even  though  such  roofs,  from  a  construc- 
tion standpoint,  are  considered  acceptable. 
Flat  roofs,  when  properly  Installed,  insulated 
and  ventUated.  offer  practically  all  of  the 
advantages  of  a  gabled  roof.  Further,  fiat 
roofs  are  engineered  and  deaigned  In  such 
a  fashion  as  to  carry  off  water  and  to  with- 
stand the  stress  and  strain  of  heavy  snows. 

(d)  Use  of  two  insured  mortgages  for  the 
ootutruction  of  one  rental  project.  Uany 
large  rental  housing  developments  have  been 
made  possible  through  the  use  of  two  or 
more  Instu^d  mortgsges.  However,  in  such 
Inatancea  each  mortgage  la  a  separate  legal 
entity  capable  of  being  individually  operated. 
Although  individual  mortgages  on  this  type 
of  project  are  limited  by  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  $5.000.0(X)  per  mortgage,  many 
developmenta  with  mortgagea  totaling  far 
In  excess  of  that  amount  have  been  ap- 
proved. In  the  project  In  question,  had  not 
two  mortgages  been  authorlaed,  altbough 
the  Air  Force  certified  their  need  as  1,000 
units,  no  more  than  600  units  or  leaa  could 
have  been  provided.    Therefore,  In  order  to 

available  the  1.000  unite  required,  it 
Mcsssary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  two 
insured  mortgages. 


A  Ckaacc  la  Save  Tear  Tax  Moacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  irxw  TostK 

m  THX  BOUSI  OF  RKPRESBNTA'ilVBS 

Friday.  May  23.  1952 

Mr.  MILI.ER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoro.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  March  27.  1952.  ediUon  of  tht 
Times,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  In  sup- 
port of  the  Capehart-MUler  bill  which 
provides  for  the  further  development  of 


hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  River  by  private  enterprise. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Cbawcx  To  Sava  Toua  Tax  Monkt 

If  the  propoeed  Lehman-Hoosevelt  bill  Is 
passed  by  Ck)ngress,  It  will  cost  the  people  of 
Oklahonui  $3,500,000  in  cold  cash,  according 
to  Steve  Stahl,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Public  Exi>enditures  Council. 

This  bill  proposes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spend  $360,000,000  on  a  new  power 
project  for  Niagara,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
Oklahoma,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  but  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  people 
living  in  New  York  State.  Actually,  however, 
there  is  grave  doubt  that  it  would  benefit 
even  these  people,  for,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  the  power  for  the  local  transit 
system  costs  less  than  $1.10  per  100  kilowatt- 
hours  compared  with  a  cost  of  more  than 
$1.42  for  power  generated  In  city-owned 
power  plante.  PubUc  power  In  this  situa- 
tion, whether  city  or  Federal,  coste  more. 

This  Is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 

Five  privately  owned  public  utility  com- 
panies are  ready  to  embark  on  this  power 
project,  and  it  U  estimated  that  if  permitted 
to  do  so,  they  will  pay  over  $23.0(X),(X)0  a  year 
in  new  taxes.  In  addition  to  the  $160,000,000 
a  year  they  are  already  paying. 

It  happens,  therefore,  that  there  is  now  a 
clear-cut  case  of  private  enterprise  versus 
socialism.  There  are  three  proposals— one 
for  private  ownership,  another  for  State  own- 
ership, and  a  third  for  Federal  ownership,  aa 
mentioned. 

No  question  of  irrigation,  navigation,  fiood 
control,  or  sanitation  enters  into  this  con- 
troversy. It  Involves  straight-out  socialized 
Industry,  nothing  more  nor  less.  Every 
principle  of  common  horse  sense  and  good 
government  Is  on  the  side  of  the  Capehart- 
Iflller  bill,  which  provides  for  private-enter- 
prise operation.  If  you  favor  this  bill  you 
wUl  aave  the  State  of  Oklahoma  $3,500,000 
and  further  the  private-enterprise  system 
which  is  solely  responsible  for  the  tremendous 
success  of  our  Nation  up  to  the  present  era. 
You  will  likewise  favor  cheaper  power  than 
would  be  available  under  Federal  controL 
You  wUl  keep  property  on  the  tax  rolla  and 
add  new  taxable  property.  If  you  favor  the 
Lehman-Roosevelt  bill,  you  favor  Socialistic 
reaction,  higher  taxes,  and  Inefficiency.  Let 
jour  Congressman  know  how  you  stand. 


The  Mailmaa  Serves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASBIMGTOM 

XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  23. 1952 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  an  editorial  appearing  in  tha 
Seattle  Post-Intelllgencer  on  May  19, 
1952.  The  editorial  praises  highly  the 
services  rendered  by  Seattle  letter  car- 
riers in  soliciting  contributions  for  the 
relief  of  cerebral  palsy  victims.  These 
services  point  up  quite  vividly  the  high 
caliber  and  character  of  the  faithful 
public  servants  who  day  in  and  day  out. 
in  fair  weather  or  foul,  deliver  our  mail 
The  citizens  of  my  area  are  proud  of 
them  as,  I  am  sure,  citizens  elsewhera 
are  proud  of  their  carriers: 

8aattla*s  tottsr  eairtsrs  eannot  b$  eom- 
mended  too  highly  tor  agreeing  to  go  over 
thalr  rounds  for  a  seooiMl  tUne  en  Tuasdsy» 


May  97,  to  serve  as  voluntary  collectors  for 
United  Cerebral  Palsy,  Inc. 

Their  action  alone  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  assuring  the  success  of  the  campaign. 

And  that  is  of  vital  Interest  to  tbe  com- 
munity, as  it  means  all  the  difference  be- 
tween despair  and  comparatively  normal 
lives  for  several  hiudred   youngsters. 

There  are  in  King  County  from  400  to  450 
children  afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy  (or 
spastic  paralysis).  Of  these  only  about  30 
percent  are  receiving  the  training  they  need 
to  overcome  their  handicap  and  become  use- 
ful citizens. 

It  is  to  Increase  thla  percentage  that 
United  Cerebral  Palsy,  Inc.  (formerly  known 
as  the  Washington  Spastic  ChUdren's  Soci- 
ety),  is  seeking  to  raise  $38,000. 

The  organization  is  fortunate  Indeed  in 
having  been  able  to  enlist  the  letter  carriers' 
aasiatance. 

There  isnt  anyone  who  Is  better  known  in 
a  neighborhood  than  the  letter  carrier. 
What's  more,  he  has  special  qualifications  for 
this  particular  Job — for  the  money  he  col- 
lects will  be  used  largely  to  teach  spastic 
children  how  to  walk,  and  no  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  he  the  value  of  a  dependable  Dalr 
of  legs. 

Each  letter  carrier  will.  In  effect,  be  con- 
tributing a  full  day's  work  to  the  cause, 
as  he  will  make  his  second  round  on  his  own 
time.  If  the  people  on  his  route  show  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  same  generosity  in 
their  donations,  the  campaign  Is  sure  to  go 
over  the  top  with  a  bang. 


DcvclopBcat  of  Niagara  FaUs  and  River 
Power  by  Private  Eateiprisa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  MXW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 
Friday.  May  23.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call  to  tha 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Central 
Labor  Union  of  Johnstown,  Pa,,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Capehart-Miller  bill  (8.  2021. 
H.  R.  3146)  providing  for  the  further 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  from 
the  Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  private 
enterprise.    The  resolution  follows: 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Central  Labor  Union 
of  Johnstown  support  the  New  Tork  State 
Association  of  Electrical  Workers  In  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  development  by  the  pri- 
vately owned  electrical  companies  in  the 
Btate  of  New  York  of  the  hydroelectric  po- 
tential of  the  Niagara  River  as  such  develop- 
ment is  proposed  by  the  Capebart-Mlller 
bill:  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  this  Central  Labor  Union  be  and  they 
hereby  are  instructed  to  write  to  their  Rep- 
resentative, JoHw  P.  SAvxoa,  and  their  Sen- 
ators, Bdwaxo  M.  BlABTm  and  James  H.  Durr, 
requesting  them  to  vote  for  and  work  for 
favorable  action  on  the  aforesaid  Capehart- 
Miller  biU  (S.  3031,  H.  R.  3148)." 

I,  Clyde  8.  Slick,  secretary  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union  of  Johnstown,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
oorreet  copy  of  certain  resolutions  duly 
adopted  by  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Johns- 
town at  a  meeting  thereof  duly  convened 
and  held  on  the  4th  day  of  March  1983,  at 
which  meeting  a  quorum  was  present  and 
voted,  and  that  said  resolutions  have  not 
bean  annulled,  revoked,  or  amended  in  any 
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KXTENSXON  OP 


HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 


OPKKPBEBKirT 

r^VMlay.  May  22, 1952 

Mr.    SRAFER.     Mr.    Spnker.    the 

American  Legion  mnga-Hna,  ^  tts  June 
1S52  Issue  preamts  an  article  entitled 
"Your  QiUd  Is  Tbeir  Target."  by  Irene 
OorbaUy  Kuhn.  whkb  sfaooM  be  mnt 

RMling  for  every  eittam  taolerestcd  in  oar 
pakUe  acbooiB.  It  Is  an  amMrtwg  storr 
of  bow  oar  paUie  edneatlooal  system  has 
been,  in  many  instances,  diverted  from 
its  tradttlonal  purpose  of  Impartinc 
sound  basic  education  to  the  Idcolocical 
purpose  of  ereattaiK  a  new  society  baaed 
CB  ibe  ceoncade,  nclal.  and  poUklcal 

doelriBcs  of  ooOeetMni  and  soeteUsra. 

FoUowlns  on  the  heels  of  my  docii-> 
mentation  of  this  movement — Comckss- 
8IONAL  RxcoaD.  MaTCh  21.  1952—1  feel 
that  this  article  should  be  made  a  part 

c»  toe  RBooav.    VBoei'  '***^TyftiH  w w  eon^ 

sent,  I  ttaerafote  tnoert  It  at  this  point: 

Tous  CHiLa  !•  Tmbm  Tasgxt 

(By  ftmut  Corbatty  KOhn) 

Do  you  remember  the  newsreel  picture*  of 
tbe  HiUn  yowtli.  Omsmb  boys  and  glrla 
gormi  Ma|i|iliig'  Alans  **•  ■«»»**»  of  Berlin 
and  other  Oermaa  clttM  "itag  beUlng"  their 
FubrsK?  Do  you  racsU  tba  parsdta  of  tbe 
regimented  children  of  Rus^a,  the  thou- 
sands of  yonag  CkananaMe  auaed  In  Bed 
Squar*  In  Uxmcam?  Bave  you  aaeii  tlia 
Ctttaeae  ytmths  saluting  Stami'fe  banners 
•attnrtaf  f>on  tbt  wsib  and  gstes  of  thetr 
■adOBt  eltlesr    And  the  Oemmn  boys  and 

ta  (^BannUat  Hm*  Bvllat  Bna  yoa  avar 
aahad  youraatf  bow  4tt«  aU  ttooas  ctaUdnB  gH 
tltat  way? 

Ixuloctrlnatlon  did  it.  Tba  foteed  feedli^ 
of  tdeaa  and  attitudes  their  itate-oontroUed 
teacben  spooned  out  to  them  was  what  «tVl 
•*•  Jux  aa  tbetr  body  muaelea  were  hardened 
by  rigid  ifellla,  so  w«fe  their  itoveloptog 
aataida  put  through  artfviiy  devlaad  mental 
caiiithfanJcs  to  proituca  the  Und  of  youth 
tba  Stat*  wanted.  Joat  aa  the  stiff,  unnatural 
gooee  step  oould  ha  only  so  many  tnclMa 
long,  ao  vaa  aacb  mantai  slap  meaaured  to 
dtatroy  imtivlduaUam  and  prodaea  muiiHa- 
tkming  robots. 

la  troaantartan  eouatrlaa  thia  patvesahm 
of  education  can  be  effected  openly.  But 
any  Mich  overt  attempt  tn  the  United  States 
to  herd  our  children  Into  state  captr^Hsd 
klntfersarteas  and  ""t^^^H.  raaaovli^  tbssa 
ffardbly  frotn  parental  control  and  from  the 
good  laftuenoas  o<  bosaa  and  ctnveh.  would 
meet  with  Tlolent  oppoattlosi. 

This  doeant  mean  that  w«  can  rdaz  on 
that  old-fasbloiMd  ellch^  Oiat  *nt  can't  ha|^ 
pea  hva."  Bui  to  ««~""p»«-*>  the  same  re- 
solta  with  our  chiidraa  that  dietator-ralsd 
eountdes  have.  tlM  methods  foe  ame 
ivould  taava  to  be  svbila  and  imderoovar, 
gttlaad  and  puMtehHd  aa  thrilling  new  aa^ 
to  "bansftt  tha  ehlld  and  ttM 
to  prapara  todays  chlid  to  ba 
citlBBn." 

and  that  ia  precisely  what  has  been  hap> 
thia  coontry  for  afenoat  SO 


have  openly  aaisi  tint.     It 
a  dcObenite,  eamuated  action  by 
bwt   powsrfttl  groop  of 
only  to  diaiige  tiia  choeaetsr 

"whole  tfkUd."  usurp  paraatal  awthovlty,  . 

SO  oQlBff  Borsl  and  sptrttuBl  lafiusMsa 

Thaae  awthotHarlana  tn  adueatkm 
aooght  to  subteit  teaetaen  and  1b 
tttey  bare  ameceeded;  but.  by  and  larBe,   — w 
maXvtty  of  taachtirs  haw  kept  tbdr  tutegiKf 

and  senae  ct  blgh  responafMUty  to  thetr 
calling.    Tbst  is  not  to  tsy  thsi  they  hsva 

always  been  hDtmme  from  tbe  tnftaenee  of 
tbe  planners.  ItosttT.  tbe  teacbers  baTV 
been  powerless  to  present  the  spread  of  what 
Its  tnTRttors  call  "pnugiesalTe  edacation." 
and  Its  opponents  deacrlbe  as  "the  swtng 
to  the  left  te  edueatlOB.'*  Such  dlstli^:tilahed 
•dneaton  as  Or.  lauo  H.  IKdIonaM.  fermer 
Hew  York  Ctty  high  school  prtaetpal.  and 
CaaoB  DHuaid  Iddlngs  Bell,  consultant  on 
•dueatfcm  and  reMgkn  at  tbe  Untverslty  of 
Chicago,  have  been  amaang  tbe  artlovlata 
representatlTes  of  tbooe  tsaehsi  s  wtw  oppeaa 
tbepolaea  to  tte  progressive  edqcatlOB  pro- 
gram wtOcb  has  already  serioualy  damaged 
and  weakened  the  American  educational  sy»- 
tem  and  cheated  a  wbois  geneiatkm  otf  oar 
youth  of  many  of  the  essentials  la  a  proper 
training  tot  nt: 

Dr.  MCDonaM  launched  his  Amertcan  Bdn- 
cation  AasodatloB  In  199S  to  rmph  nsinr  tba 
n«ed  of  restortng  wortby  standards  to  ttw 
pubUc-sdiooI  system  In  IxJs  own  ctty.  In 
1999  Gcovga  K  SoJcolAy  In  a  series  of  mi«a-> 
Sine  articles  iBTeigbed  against  the  books  snd 
teachings  of  such  men  as  Profs.  Harold  Rngg. 
George  S.  Ocmnts.  WlUlam  H.  B:ilpatrlck.  and 
others  In  tbe  group  caning  tbf  iiiafl»es  the 
"frontier  thinkers."  all  foUowers  of  the  re- 
fonner-edueator  Dr.  John  Drwey,  of  Teachers 
Oollege.  Columbia  UnlTenlty.  the  father  of 
American  progressive  education. 

Before  be  came  to  Teacbcra  Coilcca.  Dr. 
Dewey  was  connected  briefly  with  the  Uhl* 
vertlty  of  Clilcago,  where  hit  original  M^an^ 
later  to  become  the  keystone  of  progvcmiva 
education,  were  tried  out  In  tbe  unlverslty'a 
high  acbool  with  singular  lack  of  success. 
His  concepts  of  freedom  of  expression  result- 
ed in  retrogreaslon  an<i  in  bad  discipline. 
Dr.  Dewey  dl«to*t  stay  losag  at  Chicago,  and 
although  he  may  iiasa  been  dlscoiiraged 
by  his  kricf  eapertenee  tlMra  he  wm  not  l>eat- 
en.  At  Teachers  College  he  continuously 
preached  his  Idea  of  effecting  social  reforms 
through  the  schools,  and  be  bunt  up  a  body 
of  followers,  of  whom  those  mentioned  above 
exerted  the  most  powerfol  Influence  on 
teacher*.  «»»«'»«»*« g.  and  tcztboaks. 

So  strong  was  the  influenea  exerted  by 
Dewey  on  his  little  band  that  In  1913  the 
atudenta  on  the  Columbia  campus  iMd  a 
saylzv  which  tbey  toasad  aromtd  with 
"modem"  abandon:  "Tttere  la  no  Ood  but 
Dewey,  and  Kl^MUrick  ia  his  prophet." 

la  ISMO  and  IMl  tba  American  Legion 
printed  the  findings  of  a  small  group  of  pa- 
rent-dtlaeus  headed  by  Ojl.  Augnstta  O. 
Rodd.  and  conducted  Its  own  tnTestlgatton 
Into  antl-Amarlcan  material  in  public  sdiool 
testbooks.  Conslderahla  snrriw  attended 
these  sOOrts.  capeelally  in  rlddii«  the  sehoote 
tt  tba  worst  of  the  aubvaraisa  teatbooaa.  and 
In  awakening  many  aducatoa  and  layman  to 
the  danger. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  radical  new  educa» 
tlonal  movement  bad  no  Intention  of  re- 
t»a«llug  from  thetr  long-term  program.  The 
movement  contlntied  along  two  parallel  Unas 
poiittcal  iBftltratlon  and 
of  traditlanal 


serUnu  set-back — th«  diacontinuanee  by 
Bsany  schaaia  oe  tba  use  eS_ae.  —gg^  booOs 

alasast  be  said  tbat  the  aletary  won  toy  the* 
pawpOvs  early  omios  bad  p«t  tbase  self- 
stylsd   "fMntlsr 


lavcead  in  his  cCorts  to  sntasiltnts  "axperi- 
cunicula"  f far  wsil  thrwigbt-out  couraea 


«C  MB  srtrol  poMlc 


ita  mnttanad  ta 
be  graatty  coacamed"  about  tbe  kind  «f 
schooling  their  chlldran  ware  gettiag.  Idu- 
catsd  traditionally.  ttaaasMlaaa.  they  wwa 
yumlcd  by  the  gllh  talk  aboat  *'adueattx« 
the  wb  de  child."  "training  for  deakocTacy." 
"huUdlng  ciUaans  for  the  world  of  toasoROw!" 
and  ao  on.  They  couldn't  understand  tbs 
glbbarUh  and  they  raalstad  the  tcacbera' 
dictum  that  it  was  Important  not  to  Tn- 
Mblt**  tba  child's  natural  Impulses;  that 
he  should  not  be  restrained  or  disciplined 
lest  he  develop  a  rebeinotn  personality  and 
trastratlon.  If  the  child  prefers  playing  to 
studylug  be  most  be  aUowed  to  play,  they 
were  tokt.  Parents  began  to  wondei  why 
there  was  a  legal  compulsion  on  them  to 
send  their  ehOdren  to  school  st  sll  if.  In- 
stead of  studying  and  learning,  thetr 
spring  were  allowed   to 

any  way  tbey  saw  fit.  like 

ttaa,  hitting  the*  playmates  _ 

or  yelttng  and  pUytag  aO  d^r  ta^  If  tta* 
had  a  mind  ta 

Still  nothing  Biudi 
Isst    jmar,    after 

eventa  m  Paaadena,  cam.,  and  Port  Wi 
higton,  H .  T.  groopa  of  paranta  who 
to  abdicate  all  parental  raspiiilliM 
antbarlty   bagan    eegsiil^ny   aolWBtarlly 
tbeir  own  eomasaalttaa  to  fiilaal  i 
this  snamary  takli«  over  of  tbolr 
by  paid  aarraata  of  the  atata. 

Almoat  at  onea  aa  all- 
tarella  smaar  cai         _  _ 

tewawly  m  vartoua  parte  at  tbe  oooatry 
agataMt  the  moat  artlculata  and  efleetlve  ct 
these  groopa.  Ia  the  Baot.  It  eeatarad  ia 
three  prosperous  Mew  York  iiilmrtaa  Ocaia 
dale,  Port  Washington,  and  Bi^lewuod.  B.  J. 
Other  cities  imder  Are  were  Pasadena,  where 
tbe  fuse  was  lighted.  Danvar.  Minneapolis, 
and  Palo  Alto. 

Consdentloua,  quaationlag  parenta,  and  all 
the  other  honest  opponents  of  progisaslis 
education  were  pictured  ^  "enemies  of  edu- 
cation." Intent  upon  "roiaii^  our  spools." 
ICagazlnes  of  large,  general  circulation,  "lib- 
eral" magaidnaa  of  smaller  circulation,  radio 
and  televMon  fonaaa.  lactuieis  and  com- 
mentators fi-om  platform  and  palplt.  Joined 
In  unleashing  a  torrent  cf  abtise  that  poured 
over  Ube  heads  of  all  who  had  the  temerity  to 
question  or  criticize  the  motives,  methods, 
and  materials  of  the  paid  adncators.  One 
sxich  teacher,  sincerely  anU-Communist. 
nevertheless  exclaimed  with  passionate  ve- 
hemsBioe,  "Anybody  who  questloos  tha  teeb- 
nlques  of  tearhliig  puta  hhmelf  in  tha  saoM 
abas  as  HItbr." 

That  soma  of  tha  attacking  writers  and 
ipaakers  had  rccorda  of  Communist  Party- 
ftont  aflmatlons  did  not  deter  the  powerful 
'*f^I^?**  'action  In  the  IfStlonal  Education 
AsBOdatloa  from  Jotnii^  la  the  smear  against 
tndlvataala   and  a">«fi^     ^^i.   |^ 
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trrasponslble  when  one  remembers  that  the 
some  left  wingers  in  the  National  Education 
Assoclstlon  presiune  to  speak  (or  the  entire 
organisation,  with  a  claimed  membership  of 
eOOXWO  teachers  in  America's  elementary  and 
aaoosidary  schools.  Tbe  menibersblp  also 
Includes  some  college  teachers  and  school 
superintendents,  men  like  Ernest  O.  lielby, 

dean  of  New  York  University's  School  of 
Xducatlon,  and  Wlllard  OosUn.  two  of  tbe 
most  ardent  and  articulate  advocates  of  tbe 
new   educational   order.     Mr.   OosUn   Is  the 

former  scbooi  luperlntendent  whose  tbeoriss 
and  actlvitlss  resulted  In  a  coalition  against 
him  of  teachers  and  parents,  who  by  a  3-to-I 
vote  ousted  hUn  from  bis  job  In  Pasadena. 
Mr.    Ooslin    has    now   become    tbe   martyred 

darling  of  the  Oulllberal  Left,  rxuhlng  from 
one  lecture  platform  and  podium  to  another 
as  fast  as  plane  and  train  can  carry  him. 
to  scare  the  wits  out  of  city  and  country 
dweller  alike  with  bis  tales  of  the  evU 
machinations  of  the  "enemies  of  education." 

That  theae  terrible  "enemies"  are  merely 
parents  who  are  fed  up  with  paying  school 
taxes  in  a  system  which  gives  their  children 
attitudes  and  theories  they  consider  un- 
sotmd  and  un-American,  Instead  of  teaching 
thsm  to  reason  and  think  is,  of  course,  of  no 
Importance  to  the  educational  dictators  who. 
under  tbe  cloak  of  academic  freedom,  want 
to  continue  unhindered  their  work  of  re- 
designing and  remaking  our  free  aoclety  and 
Oconomy  Into  a  Socialist  America. 
I  The  batUe  U  Joined  now  and  tha  con- 
troversy U  raging  between  the  groups  of 
aroused  parents  and  patriotic  citizens  and 
the  profeaslonal  opposition.  The  parents  are 
as  yet  largely  unorganised,  but  their  strength 
Ues  In  their  hardy  individualism.  There  Is. 
however,  mixed  metaphorically  speaking,  a 
kind  of  "ground  swell  among  the  grass  roots." 
one  of  them  said,  and  the  local  forces  will 
be  linked  together  at  the  appropriate  mo- 
ment. The  professional  opposition  Is  far 
from  soUd  among  the  country's  teacbers. 
Most  of  them  are  where  they've  always 
been — on  the  side  of  sound  American  teach- 
ing, adjusted  to  meet  changing  conditions 
and  times,  but  not  dedicated  to  deliberate 
excess  ss  and  continuous  experimentation. 
TtM  organized  minority  entrenched  la  power 
and  wall  flnanoad.  Is  supported  by  the  alien 
Ideological  groups  within  the  country  as  well 
as  the  cynical  naUva  architects  of  revolu- 
tionary change. 

There  are  others  on  their  side,  too,  thou- 
ssnds  of  good  but  uninformed  or  misin- 
formed Americans.  Many  of  these  are  them- 
aelves  young  adults,  ptroducts  of  tlM  edu- 
cational system  they're  defending,  a  system 
Which  has  so  impaired  their  own  abilities 
that  they  are  actually  unable  to  realize  they 
are  its  victims,  even  as  their  children  will  be, 
unices  the  direction  is  reversed  and  the 
course  changed. 

Let  us  not  forget,  too.  that  Jobs  are  In- 
volved. Many  of  the  professional  educators 
and  lobbyists  Involved  in  the  agitation  are 
actually  rightists,  even  extreme  conserv- 
atives, but  as  administrators  or  highly  paid 
educational  executives  connected  with  high 
power,  high  pressure  educational  lobbies 
they  are  more  concerned  with  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  "educational  trust"  than  they 
are  with  pedagogical  methods  or  left-arlng 
education.  These  people  protect  the  plnkoes. 
collect! vista,  Marxists,  and  commies  because 
they  are  part  of  their  gang  and  the  gang  must 
stand  together.  However,  even  though  these 
people  are  not  ideologically  sympathetic 
with  the  commies,  they  can  be  almoat  as 
dangerous. 

The  controversy  will  rage  and  flare  even 
higher,  because  emotions  as  well  as  Jobs  are 
involved.  Charges  and  countercharges  will 
be  hurled.  The  smear  will  spread  and  deep- 
en as  the  flgbt  goes  on  to  recapture  the  loat 
values  of  traditional  American  education 
and  return  the  schools  to  teachers  who  want 
to  uee  them  as  schools  to  educate  students, 
not  as  experimental  stations  where  the  chil- 


dren are  guinea  pigs  for  the  development  of 
new  social  and  political  attitudes  to  help 
mold  the  welfare  Socialist  state. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  contro- 
versy It  Is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  begin- 
nings of  progressive  education  and  In  the 
light  of  today's  knowledge  compared  with 
yesterday's  guesswork,  examine  the  "pro- 
gressive" educators,  what  they  believed  and 
taught,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  of  their 
teaching  on  the  young  adult  generation,  the 
present    school     generation,    parents,    and 

family. 
The  "progressive"  educators,  as  we  have 

seen,  are  the  followers  of  Dr.  John  Dewey, 
but  the  strongest  of  them  soon  outdistanced 
blm  In  radical  thinking  and  wbUe  he  re- 
mains as  a  kind  of  ancient  saint  in  their  ma- 
terialistic pantheon,  they  have  been. on 
tbeir  own,  each  with  Ills  special  following, 
for  nuuiy  jrears  now. 

It  must  be  stressed  again  that  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  educators  is  avowedly  or  cov- 
ertly Communist.  However,  those  who  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  all  tbe  perquisites 
of  leadership  and  presume  to  speak  for  edu- 
cators as  a  whole  are  easy  or  willing  prey  for 
the  Commies.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons £uch  people  fight  so  furiously  any  sug- 
gestion they  may  be  wrong  Is  because,  were 
they  to  acknowledge  It  and  clean  house,  they 
know  they  would  be  open  to  public  ridicule 
and  mistrust.  They  fear  they  might  lose 
some  fraction  of  the  power  now  theirs  by 
virtue  of  their  early  bold  selrure  of  It. 

However,  the  Socialist  character  of  edu- 
cation Is  something  else  again.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely strong,  and  educators  today  who  be- 
lieve in  and  disseminate  Socialist  doctrines 
as  part  of  school  curricula  are  numerous  In- 
deed. In  fact,  these  "frontier  thinkers"  were 
few  m  number,  but  they  were  able  to  go  a 
long  way  and  acquire  a  big  following  before 
any  real  barriers  were  thrown  up  against 
them. 

Tlie  "progressive"  educators  besides  Dr. 
Dewey  and  Dr.  Kllpatrlck,  both  of  whom  are 
now  elderly  men  and  retired.  Included  Drs. 
John  L.  Chllds,  Oeorge  S.  Counts,  Harold 
Rugg,  Boyd  Bode,  Grayson  Kefauver,  and 
Oeorge  W.  Hartman.  These  men  became  tbe 
leaders  of  the  movement.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  here  that  Coimts  for  at  least 
14  years  has  been  a  strong  an tl -Communist 
and  has  done  much  to  expose  Soviet  teach- 
ing methods. 

On  May  3,  1933,  under  the  chalrmanstilp 
of  Dr.  Rugg,  a  social  studies  specialist,  a 
panel  discussion  was  held  at  Teachers  Ccd- 
lege  of  Columbia  University  on  the  necessity 
for  building  what  they  called  a  "new  social 
order,"  and  using  teachers  and  schools  to 
put  It  over.  The  other  seven  panel  mem- 
bers and  their  specialties  were  Drs.  Edmund 
deS.  Brunner,  rural  education;  Harold  P. 
Clark,  educational  economics;  WUliam  H. 
Kllpatrlck,  philosophy  of  education;  Lola  H. 
Meek,  child  guidance:  Jesse  H.  Newlon,  di- 
rector of  Lincoln  School;  John  K.  Norton, 
educational  administration;  and  Goodwin  B. 
Watson,  educational  psychology. 

Dr.  Newlon  urged  that  the  material  for 
teaching  how  to  build  the  "new  social  order" 
be  Introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools  and  he  said.  In  response  to  a  question 
from  Dr.  Meek  as  to  what  age  children  should 
begin  to  have  these  contacts,  that  infancy 
was  the  time  to  start.  "I  certainly  think  the 
kmdergarten  and  nursery  schools  are  very 
important  features  in  l>eginning  the  process 
of  building  this  new  society,"  he  said. 

After  the  early  phases  of  the  discussion. 
Dr.  Rugg  said,  "I  infer  that  you  are  in  gen- 
Mai  agreement  that  there  is  a  new  role  for 
tbe  (school)  superintendent  and  the  admin- 
istrator when  you  are  saying  to  him  that 
we  cant  wait  for  the  new  order  to  be  built 
up.  Wotild  you  not  say  that  the  Change  In 
the  new  social  order  mtist  precede  enlighten- 
ment? How  do  you  propose  to  do  this  when 
tlM  capitalist  system  oonUols  the  a(diools|_ 


Other  questions  point  to  the  problem  of 
creating  leaders.  How  shall  schools  lead  in 
adult  education  and  the  creating  of  new 
points  of  view?" 

Dr.  Newlon 's  answer  was  that  the  super- 
intendent should  lead  and  he  added  that 
we  are  not  living  In  a  real  democracy.  (Thia 
was  1933,  remember.) 

Purther  on.  Dr.  Rugg  led  the  discussion 
first  Into  the  desirability  of  allying  teachers 
with  "other  organizations,  workers'  organl- 
aatlons,  and  the  like,"  and  then  Into  politics, 
and  he  taid:  "Dont  we  have  to  rethink  our 
concepts  of  democracy  and  liberty  in  all  its 
ramifications  and  of  Its'related  Ideas?  Then 
I  think  you  would  sa?,''and  It  la  a  part  of  aU 
we  have  been  saying,  that  tbe  educator  Is  In 

an  unusually  strategic  position  in  a  com- 
munity to  organize  the  thinking  of  the  fu- 
t\ire.  If  that  could  be  launched  in  1SS3  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  step."  Dr.  Kllpat- 
rlck offered  the  suggestion  that  "we  can  work 
In  school  and  In  the  Parent-Teachers  Asso- 
ciation and  in  the  community." 

At  that  point  Dr.  Newlon  commented  that 
the  panel  had  t>een  talking  al>out  tactlca 
"while  what  we  need  is  grand  strategy."  He 
said  flatly,  "I  think  we  must  have  power 
politics  in  education.  We  must  operate  on 
a  broader  program.  We  must  ally  with  labor 
and  with  those  who  are  striving  for  tbe  ends 
we  hold  in  view." 

Dr.  Brunner  suggested  an  extension  of 
their  local  work  into  "some  kind  of  national 
organization  which  will  not  be  timorous  In 
making  liaisons  of  this  sort." 

"That  means  national  organization  of 
leadership,"  Dr.  Rugg  said,  and  the  Progres- 
sive Education  Association's  name  was  of- 
fered,  by   Watson.  '  • 

"Are  aU  the  teachers  to  be  Conununlsts?*^ 
Dr.  Meek  inquired.  "That  Is  a  party  organized 
to  change  everything." 

Dr.  Rugg  answered  her  by  asking.  "Are  they 
(the  Communists)  working  with  ideas  or 
notions?"  and  then  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion by  stating  flatly  "So  far  as  they  are 
working  with  ideas  we  oould  work  with 
them"  (the  Communists). 

Dr.  Newlon  concurred,  adding,  "It  is  in- 
cvunbent  upon  ourselves  to  think  through 
these  social  and  economic  ideas  and  see  what 
kind  of  educational  program  we  want  in  tills 
country.  *  *  *  In  this  process  of  bring- 
ing about  these  conditions  I  believe  we  can 
work  with  the  Communists  and  at  other 
times  with  the  socialists."  He  also  thought 
St  Still  Other  tlmr^s  they  might  work  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Legion 
or  tlie  D.  A.  R. 

This  did  not  appeal  to  Dr.  Kllpatrlck,  who 
urged  against  forming  any  permanent  al- 
liance "with  any  of  these  groups,"  but  Dr. 
Newlon.  enthusiastic  about  his  idea,  pro- 
tested ttiat  "if  things  are  allowed  to  drift  I 
can  foresee  a  condition  when  we  must  ally 
ourselves  permanently  with  a  group  that  pro- 
poses a  way  out." 

"We  need  a  thoroughly  and  OMupIetely 
radical  organization,"  I>r.  Rugg  said.  "The 
Progressive  Education  Association  ia  prob- 
ably the  best  now  in  existence.  The  progres- 
sives will  have  to  lead,"  he  added. 

Then  Dr.  Watson,  tbe  educational  psychol- 
ogist, said  he'd  like  to  see  the  PEA  or  soma 
such  group  seek  out  a  relationship  with  Com- 
munist or  socialist  agitators  for  "sonMthing 
we  all  want,  so  that  these  may  feel  they 
have  an  ally  among  the  teachers." 

(It  is  Interesting  at  this  point  to  note  that 
8  years  later  Dr.  Watson,  who  Is  an  ordained 
Methodist  minister,  was  Chief  of  the  Analysis 
Division  of  Poreign  Intelligence  Service  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  a  post 
he  held  from  1041  to  '44.) 

Out  of  that  slgniflcant  panel  dlscxission  in 
1033  came  the  findings  which  Dr.  Biigg 
summed  up  in  six  steps,  which  spedfled  the 
immediate  organisation  of  realistic  programs 
in  tha  schools  and  organized  leadax;shlp  in. 
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tbe  commUBlUes.  Tbey  alio  urged  tbe  crea- 
tion of  a  new  currieulum  and  "educating  « 
acw  kind  of  temc.her  to  bring  about  Um  ao- 
called  intellectual  and  emotkBuU  climate" 
•a  weU  aa  "ualng  unemployed  educational 
worker*  in  leading  and  creating  a  new  cllmat* 
Off  opinion." 

Obvloxisly,  these  "progrwtTe  educatora** 
were  friendly  to  aodaUsm.  even  to  commu- 
nlam.  and  tbey  proved  tliat  they  knew  tbe 
■ureet  way  to  supersede  the  American  free- 
enterprlae  system  was  to  capture  young 
minds  in  the  public  schools  and  educate 
them  to  accept  a  form  of  centralized  state 
government.  In  fact,  the  late  Harold  TrPff^rl. 
the  British  SocUllst.  who  lectured  at  Har> 
Twd.  told  the  "Xrontier  thinkers"  thU  about 
their  program:  "Stripped  of  lU  carefully 
neutral  phrases,  the  teport  is  an  educational 
program  for  a  Socialist  America.  It  coiUd 
be  tanplemented  in  a  society  only  where  so- 
etallsm  waa  the  accepted  way  of  life;  for 
it  is  a  direct  criticism  of  the  ideas  that  have 
abaped  capitalistic  America." 

(tee  of  the  strongest  forces  today  In  prop- 
agandising for  a  socialistic  America  la  the 
hierarchy  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
elation.  They  have  had  things  pretty  much 
their  own  way  for  a  long  time.  too.  but  the 
public  opposition  and  nation-wide  parents' 
rebellion  which  have  spnuig  up  In  the  past 
2  years  may  force  tbe  NEA  into  a  reexaml- 
nation  of  itself.  It  Is  too  soon,  though,  to 
say  how  the  organization  wUl  eventually 
react.  Some  of  Its  performances  have  been 
more  typical  of  the  tactics  of  a  captured 
labor  union  complete  with  goon  sqtuuls  than 
of  a  respectable  national  organization  of 
more  than  a  half  million  teachers.  The  NBA 
has  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  those  goon 
squads  which  have  turned  up  to  do  a  dis- 
crediting Job  on  citizens  wbenerer  there  has 
been  an  uprising  in  a  community  against 
"progressive  education." 

These  goon  squads,  on  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  D.  F.  Raihle.  one  of  the  embattled  cltl- 
rens  of  Minneapoils  who  says  he  was  one 
of  tbe  intended  victims,  emanate  from  tbe 
Ifational    Commission    for    the    Defense    of 
Democracy  Throiigb  Bducatlon.    This  com- 
mtwion.  an  adtonct  of  IfBA,  was  created  in 
July    1941    to    "investigate    crmctsma,    and 
movements     against     the     school     system, 
Uachers'  colleges,  textboAa.  teachers'  or- 
ganizations and  Independent  teachers.    The 
conunisaloD  will  also  study  groups  opposing 
education,    seek   to  dlecovei    the    source   of 
tbelr    funds    and    take    appropriate    action 
against  them."    Alonao  P.  Ifyera  waa  made 
head  of  the  ekecutlve  committee  at  the  first 
meeting.    Mr.  Myers  was  the  head  of  a  local 
teachers'  union   which   was  disenfranchised 
because   of    its   communistic   activities,    too 
red   hot  for  the  NBA   to  stomach.     Othtf 
members  at  that  inaugural  meeting  werw 
Ernest  O.  Melby.  then,  as  now,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Bducatlon  of  New  York  University. 
Tbe  commission  also  works  closely  with  th« 
American    Education    Fellowship,    formerly 
the      Progresalve      Bducatlon      Aseociatlon, 
praised  by  Dr.  Rugg  as  the  "beet  now  in  ex- 
istence" of  educational  organisations  when 
be  advocated  a  "thoroughly  and  completely 
radical  organization"  to  carry  on  the  social- 
tstlc  program  of  the  'frontier  thinkers." 

Lest  the  foregoing  Judgment  oo  these 
vociferovu  spokesmen  for  the  NBA  be  f oiind 
harsh,  reference  should  be  made  to  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  proceedings  of  the  seventy- 
second  annual  meeting  of  this  organization 
In  Washington.  D.  C,  in  1934.  which  states: 
"But  to  achieve  these  things,  many  drastic 
Changes  must  be  made.  A  dying  lalsaez-faire 
most  be  completely  destroyed  and  all  of  us. 
Including  tbe  'owners'  must  be  subjected  to 
a  large  degree  of  social  control.  A  large  see- 
tlon  of  our  discussion  group,  accepting  the 
eoncluslons  of  dletingtdshed  students,  main- 
tain that  In  our  fragile.  Interdependent  so- 
ciety tbe  credit  agencies,  tbe  basic  industriea 
and  ntUltles  cannot  be  centrally  planned  and 
operated  under   private  ownership.     Hence 


they  vUI  Join  In  creating  a  ivlft  hAtlon- 
wide  rampaign  of  adult  education  which  will 
support  President  Boosevelt  in  «-«*^"g  over 
and  operating  them  at  fuU  capacity  as  a 
unified  national  system  in  the  Interaet  of  all 
the  people." 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  better  hlueprlnt  than 
tbis  for  a  socialistic  America? 

This  was  not  the  first  time  this  Idea  had 
been  propoaed  to  large  groups  of  teachera 
who  were  being  deliberately  indoctrinated 
by  the  arrogant  "frontier  thinkers."  Ear- 
lier that  year  the  Cleveland  papers  reported 
the  convention  there  in  May  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Education  Association.  Tbe  Plain 
Dealer  quoted  Dr.  Bugg  using  Identical  lan- 
guage to  express  the  same  ideas.  The  Cleve- 
land Press  reported  his  announced  plans  to 
organize  14.000.000  people  or  more  into  a 
doeely  knit  pressure  group.  Dr.  Rugg  de- 
clined to  reveal  the  source  of  the  financial 
assistance  he  said  would  be  forthcoming  but 
put  It  at  "jjrobably  $50,000  a  jear  for  3  years." 
(The  records  show  that  the  PEA  siphoned  a 
total  of  fl.208.670  from  the  Rockefeller 
Kundatlon  alone,  which  also  gave  the  NBA 
a  qxiarter  of  a  million  dollar  grant.) 

The  paper  also  reported  that  Dr.  Rugg's 
strategy,  outlined  In  Cleveland,  envisaged  a 
central  planning  agency  which  would  tie  to- 
gether thousands  of  groups  of  citizens  de- 
sirous of  seeing  a  definite  left-wing  move- 
ment an  the  part  of  the  administration.  It 
quoted  Dr.  Rugg  directly  as  saying: 

"The  President  will  go  Jiut  as  far  to  tlM 
left  as  we  push  him." 

Note  the  date— 1934.  This  was  Just  a  year 
after  the  1933  panel  dlscuarton  of  the  "fron- 
tier thinkers"  at  Teachers  College  for  the 
pxirpose  of  finding  ways  and  means  of  btilld- 
Ing  their  new  social  order. 

WUlard  E.  Glvens,  a  California  school  su- 
perintendent, presided  at  the  Washington 
meeting.  One  year  later  he  was  made  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  NBA  and  held  that 
poet  imtll  1962,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
William  O.  Carr.  In  the  NBA  News  for  Sep- 
tember 1951  is  a  statement  that  the  material 
for  the  McCall's  magazine  article  **Who*B 
Ruining  Our  Schools?"  waa  gathered  in  the 
NEA  offices  in  Washington.  This  artlcia 
does  a  smear  Job  on  several  persons.  Includ- 
ing Mrs.  Lucille  Cardln  Craln,  the  able  edi- 
tor of  the  Educational  Revlewfr.  What  la 
Mrs.  Grain's  "crime  against  education"  for 
which  she  has  been  pilloried  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  in  tlie  past  18 
months?  Merely  that  she  Issues  a  small, 
compact  quarterly  which  reviews  textbooks. 
Mrs.  Grata  Is  disliked  by  the  radical  edu- 
cators because  her  textbook  reviews  by  sound 
educators  and  critics  have  uncovered  many 
subversive  ones,  and  the  circulation  of  her 
magazine  while  relatively  small,  has  reached 
Into  areas  where  Americans  were  not  afraid 
to  take  action  to  protect  their  children's 
education  and  thetr  future  once  their  eyee 
were  opened.  Mrs.  Grain  Is  not,  therefore, 
a  favorite  with  the  leftists  In  education  or 
elsewhere. 

And  this  seems  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
show  how  the  smear  works  against  an  Indi- 
vidual who  honestly  and  forthrtghtly  op- 
posea  the  authoritarian  educators.  Mrs. 
Craln  was  tavtted  to  Port  Washington.  N.  T., 
to  talk  about  her  experiences  in  editing  the 
Reviewer,  what  she  bad  found  wrong  with 
textbooks,  and  what  she  had  learned  gen- 
erally abotrt  the  new  practices  in  education 
which  might  shed  some  light  on  matters 
troubling  some  pctrents  there. 

The  "Pasadena  incident"  bad  occurred  Just 
a  few  months  before,  the  voting  out  of  oOca 
«f  Superintendent  WUlard  Ooalin.  whose 
metltoda  and  ideas  were  not  acceptable  to 
tlM  majority  at  the  community.  Bight  after 
Mrs.  Grain's  talk  on  February  6.  1951,  there 
■rose  an  uproar  and  a  clamor  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  event.  The  naive  OulUberals, 
the  professional  propagandists,  the  hatchet- 
men,  the  dupes  and  tbe  cynics  all  got  into 
the    act.    The    lefUsta    made    it    a   cauaa 


o^bre  complaining  and  screeching  about 
Mrs.  Grain's  having  been  given  a  platform  to 
express  her  views,,  although  there  u  no  rec- 
ord  of  anyone's  having  made  an  uproar  over 
out-and-out  leftist  speakers  who  had  ap-' 
peered  there  previously. 

These  two  events,  in  Pasadena  and  Port 
Washington,  really  touched  off  the  fight, 
and  the  smear  Job  was  under  way.  Port 
Washington  suddenly  became  notorious  be- 
cause Mrs.  Craln  had  made  a  Ulk  there. 
Scaradale.  that  other  pleasant  suburb  which 
had  been  handling  its  local  school  problems 
as  a  purely  local  matter,  suddenly  became 
notorknia.  So  did  Denver,  Englewood.  Palo 
Alto.  So.  too.  did  MlnneapoUa.  where  the 
former  Pasadena  Superintendent  Ooalin  had 
once  also  served.  There  the  Parents  Council, 
beaded  by  able  and  articulate  Citizen  D.  F. 
Raihle.  came  In  for  unfavorable  national 
publicity  because  the  parents  objected  to 
the  "common  leamtags"  program. 

There  are  countless  other  examples.  Thm 
30- year  story  of  the  poison  in  "progressive" 
education  would  fill  a  book.  Its  father.  Dr. 
Dewey,  has  long  since  retreated  from  tbe 
extremism  of  the  movement,  but  bis  foltow- 
era  have  never  changed  their  direction. 

And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  mod* 
em  education? 

For  one  thtag,  many  sound  educators  and 
parents  who  were  not  aware  of  the  outrlgtat 
political  maneuverings  in  the  top  echelona 
of  educators,  have  been  iTIsBarielleil  with  the 
education  the  chUdren  have  been  gettteg; 
Teachers  say  that  they  have  to  teach  the 
elements   of   reading   and   writing   in   high 
school,  although  theee  arc  subjects  tbe  stu* 
dents  were  supposed  to  have  learned  in  grada 
echool.    Many    hlgh-eebool    students    have 
fifth-grade  facility,  one  hlgh-ectaool  princi- 
pal told  me,  some  even  lees.    Many  teachers 
agree  that  the  students  run  tbe  show  In 
school:  teachers  are  their  patient  seryanta^ 
Canon  Bernard  Iddlngs  BeU  wrote  reoentiy 
In  the  New  Tork  Sunday  Thnes  that  be  had 
received  more  than  800  letters  of  unaoliclted 
opinions,   mostly  unfavorable,  from   teach- 
ers  everywhere,   about   preeent-day   edtiea- 
tlon.    It  is   Canon   Bell's  contention   "that 
the  products  of   our  achoola   for   the   meet 
part  are  incompetent  to  think  and  act  in- 
telligently, honestly,  and  bravely  In  this  dif- 
ficult era."  He  attributes  thla  "to  five  current 
pedagogical  malpraeUcee,"  the  first  of  which 
la  neglect  of  proper  drill  in  the  om  of  words. 
In   reading  and   wrltlztg.  and  spneklng  and 
listening;    in   numbers;    and   In   developing 
other  dlsclplinee.    He  charges  there  Is  a  lack 
of  ordtaary  good  manners  in  schools  today. 
Including  respect  for  the  rlgfaU  of  other  peo- 
ple,  tolerance,  and   conaiderattoo.     He  aaya 
there  la  too  little  insistence  upon  achieve^- 
ment  as  the  price  of  promotion  and  approvaL 
Be  lists  as  tbe  other  malpracttoee  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  student's  spiritual  develop- 
ment throxigh  a  policy  of  complete  silence 
about  religion;  and  the  holding  back  of  the 
bright  student  In  order  to  maintain  a  etand- 
ardof  achievement  which  Is  set  to  St  the 
average,    the   fair-to-middling  low,  a   prac- 
tice which   puts  a  premium  oo  madlOGnty 
and  one  which,  in  the  Canon's  wonta,  "freta 
and  frustrates  tbe  more  able  while  It  flatters 
the  Incompetent." 

If  this  Jolts  your  complacency  take  a  look 
at  the  results  of  a  test  last  fall  of  pupils  in 
tbe  Los  Angeles  school  system.  It  revealed 
that  18  percent  of  11.000  high  school  Junloes 
don't  know  how  many  n-onths  there  are  in  a 
yw.  Sixteen  percent  are  not  sure  why  the 
yp^fth  of  July  Is  a  national  holiday.  Five 
percent  failed  to  give  the  correct  answer  to 
what  is  one-half  of  707"  Thiee  percent 
oouldnt  teU  time. 

An  Informal  survey  of  7S  students,  con- 
ducted by  the  Minneapolis  Trlbiuie  In  that 
city  showed  that  hlgh-echool  students  missed 
some  of  the  same  qtiestlons  the  California 
students  muffed. 

The  suggestion  from  educators  in  both 
dtles  that  a  number  of  students  deUberately 
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gave  wrong  answers  in  a  spirit  of  rebellion  Is 
more  an  alibi  for  "progresalve  education" 
than  a  reassiuing  confession  of  doubt  about 
Its  great  benefits. 

Some  of  the  tragedies  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency can  be  traced  to  faults  and  lacks  in 
our  educational  system.  It  U  not  so  much 
"poor  housing"  that  is  responsible  for  Juve- 
nile delinquency  as  it  is  "poor  homing"  and 
equally  poor  schooling.  Ths  school  under 
the  present  prevailing  systepi,  can  do  little 
or  nothing  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  a  child's 
life  when  he  is  not  being  trained  by  anybody 
to  be  a  self-reliant,  resourceful,  well-inte- 
grated, and  responsible  human  being,  but 
only  something  to  be  "sociallaed"  and  ad- 
Justed  to  the  "government"  which  ia,  theo- 
retically, anyway,  to  care  for  him  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  preoccupation  of  today's  youth  with 
what  used  to  be  a  problem  of  middle  age — 
security — instead  of  with  adventure  and 
self-development.  Is  tragic  proof  of  the  per- 
sonal bankruptcy  into  which  our  expensive 
"modem"  education  has  led  our  children.  We 
have  a  whole  generation  of  young  people  who 
have  been  molded  like  plastic  clay  into  the 
pattern  of  collectlvlst  group  behavior  blue- 
printed by  a  few  individuals  while  the  rest 
of  vu  weren't  looking. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  rescue  a  lot  of  them 
and  all  the  boys  and  girls  coming  up.  While 
It  Is  perfectly  true  that  many  teachers, 
school  superintendents,  and  textbooks  are 
encouraging  socialistic  thinking  that  tends 
toward  communism,  virtually  all  Americans 
are  opposed  to  attempts  to  indoctrinate 
their  children  in  these  Ideologies.  But  the 
professional  educators  and  their  lay  follow- 
ing who  charge  that  there  Is  a  plot  to  wreck 
the  educational  system  in  the  current  wide- 
spread criticism  of  the  system  are  dead 
wrong.  The  spontaneous  outbursts  they 
are  calling  a  plot  are  the  honest  indignation 
of  tbe  finally  aroused  citizenry  who  want  to 
keep  the  public  schools  American.  They 
want  their  children  trained  to  develop  as 
individuals  able  to  think  and  act  as  free 
and  Independent  human  beings.  They 
dont  want  to  go  to  tbe  news  reels  some 
night  and  see  their  chUdren  marching  like 
robots,  stiffly  saluting  some  home-growu  dic- 
tator as  tbelr  unfortunate  childhood  coun- 
terparts In  Hitler's  Oermany  and  Musso- 
lini's Italy  used  to  do;  as  Stalin's  native  serfs 
and  satellite  slaves  in  Eastern  E\ux>pe  and 
captive  China  do  today. 


Haraell  Board  of  Trade  FarMrs  Derelop- 
ment  of  Niagara  Falls  aad  Rircr  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NSW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  23.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  Of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  utider  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Hornell  Board  of  Trade,  Homell,  N.  Y., 
in  support  of  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill. 
which  provides  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  private  en- 
terprise.    The  resolution  follows: 

HOKNSU.  BOASO  OP  TSAOS, 

Hornell,  N.  Y..  AprU  2. 1952. 
This  Is  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
national  affairs  committee  of  the  Homell 
Board  of  Trade,  held  Tuesday,  AprU  1,  1052. 
at  the  city  haU,  BomeU,  N.  T.,  the  following 
resolution  was  presented  and  adopted: 


"Jtesolred.  That  the  national  affairs  com- 
mittee of  the  Hornell  Board  of  Trade  go  on 
record  as  favoring  development  of  the  Niag- 
ara RlvOT  hydroelectric  power  by  private  en- 
terprise; be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  conmiittee  approves 
and  supports  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill  as  in- 
troduced in  the  Federal  Congress. 

"Tbe  chairman  is  directed  to  mall  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  Congress  from  the 
State  of  New  York." 

John  J.  Mxlxinoks. 

Chairman. 
ROBEST  R.  KOHNKX, 

Seerefery. 


MemorudwB  ob  tke  Aaceadaacj  of  tiic 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKSGOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  22. 1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  a  memoran- 
diun  entitled  "The  Ascendancy  of  the 
Military  in  American  Life,"  by  E.  Ray- 
mond Wilson,  executive  secretary. 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
Uon. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  memorandum  will  exceed  by 
one  half  of  a  page  the  two  printed  pages 
allowed  by  the  rule  without  a  statement 
of  cost,  and  that  the  cost  will  be  $210. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoro,  as  follows  : 

Thx  AacaMDAifCT  or  tbk  Mu^tast  nr 

Amsucan  Lnr> 

(By  E.  Raymond  Wilson) 

The  following  are  Just  a  few  indications  of 
the  place  of  the  MUltary  Establishment  in 
American  life: 

I.  UANPOWn 

1.  Men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forcee: 
Estimate,  3,500,000  (detailed  figures  have  not 
been  released ) .  Authorized  celling  5,000,000. 
The  1953  budget  calls  for  3.700.000. 

a.  Civilian  employees  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment:  Actual,   1.295,619. 

Out  of  3,530,891  civilian  employees  in  the 
executive  branch,  not  counting  Judicial  and 
legislative,  at  the  end  of  February  1952,  61 
percent  were  civilian  employees  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  Defense  Establishment.*  The 
estimated  coet  of  these  civilian  employees 
for  fiscal  1962  is  $4,360,029,780.' 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  civilian 
employment  in  the  following :  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  8,222:  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, 6,070:  Veterans'  Administration,  177,- 
809:  the  National  Security  Council,  21;  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  4,872;  11  emergency 
agencies  with  19.188  people  employed,  etc. 

The  Defense  Department  requested  a 
2,339,992  ceiling  on  civilian  employees  for 
fiscal  1968.  The  House  of  Representatives  on 
April  9,  1952,  passed  a  bill  placing  a  500.000 
celling  on  graded  personnel  for  the  Depart- 
ment, but  placed  no  ceiling  on  ii&graded 
employees. 


The  peak  of  civilian  employees  during 
World  War  n  was  on  June  80,  1946,  when 
the  number  wu  1,487,599. 

3.  ROTC  in  schools  and  colleges,'  297  J44: 

Army    BOTC 147.000 

Air   Force   ROTC 135,900 

Naval  ROTC  and  HoUoway  plan 14, 944 

Total 297.844 

4.  Organized  Reserves  and  the  National 
Guard:  1953  estimate.*  769,145.  The  number 
of  men  in  the  Organized  Reserve  and  the  Na- 
ti(mal  Ouard  units  declined  from  837,000  in 
June  1960  to  625,000  in  Otocber  1951.  The 
budget  for  1953  provides  for  an  increase  to 
a  strength  of  932,000  men  in  the  civilian 
components  by  the  end  of  tbe  fiscal  year 
1953. 

Army  Organized  Reserve,  estimated  1953 
personnel  strength,  215,000  (average):  esti- 
mated •  1953  personnel  obligation  $91,995,000. 

Naval  Organized  Reserve,  estimated  1953 
personnel  strength,  173,450  (average);  esti- 
mated 1953  personnel  obligation  800,556.000. 

Marine  Corps  Organized  Reserve,  estimated 
1963  personnel  strength.  32.226  (average): 
estimated  1953  personnel  obligation  $17,- 
944.000. 

Air  Force  Reserve,  estimated  1953  person- 
nel strength,  36,324  (average):  estimated 
1953  personnel  obligation  (including  BOTC) 
$37,140,000. 

Army  National  Ouard,  estimated  1953  per- 
sonnel strength,  293,500  (average);  estimated 
1953  personnel  obligation,  $244,246,000. 

Air  National  Ouard,  estimated  1953  per- 
sonnel strength,  16.645  (average);  estimated 
1953  personnel  obligation  $102,500,000. 

Total  National  Ouard  and  Organized  Re- 
serves, estimated  1953  personnel  strength. 
769,145  (average). 

Total  coet  of  National  Guard  and  Organ- 
ized Reserves,  estimated  1953  personnel  obli- 
gation only  (including  Air  ROTC)  $554.- 
381,000. 

Unorganized  Reserves  (?).  Number  of 
people  working  In  defense  production  in- 
dustry (?).  Number  of  people  in  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Defense  Establishment 
working  on  problems  of  disarmament  (would 
it  be  two  dozen?)     (?) 

(Now.— "Estimated"  refers  to  budget  re- 
quests made  by  the  President  which  are  sub- 
ject to  action  by  Congress,  and  indicates  the 
totals  as  approved  by  the  President  which 
the  military  would  like  to  reach.) 

n.  KXPENDITUUS 

I.  Budget  requests  for  next  year: 
Prealdent's  budget,  Jan.  21, 

1952  for  fiscal  19SS $84,280,000,000 

(71  percent  of  tbe  above 
for  major  national  secu- 
rity programa.) 

Military  services '.     62. 359,  000, 000 

Mutual  Security  Program..      7.900,000,000 

Total _ 60, 269,  000.  000 

($2,500,000,000  of  above 
for  economic  aid.  mostly 
related  to  rearmament.) 
Interest  on  national  debt 
(Incurred  primarily  from 
military  expenditures) ...  6,  255, 000, 000 
Veterans  benefits 4. 181, 000, 000 

Available  for  all  civilian 
purposes  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment         18.  668,  000,  000 

Estimated  deficit 14,000,000,000 

Available  from  taxes 
for    civilian    pur- 

poaes —485, 000, 000 

(Tbe  national  security  program  figures 
given  above  do  not  cover  the  $1,255,000,000 


>  From  a  release  by  Senator  Haiit  P.  Bm, 

AprU  1,  1952. 

'  Hearings  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1852,  pt.  1.  p.  114. 


•  President's  Budget  for  1959,  pp.  621.  641, 
674. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  M16,  eai,  040,  648.  074.  6n.  67ft. 
•Ibid.,  p.  M18. 
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b>adget«(l  for  tta«  Atomic  Knergy  OommlMlon, 
tbe  eztn  coft  of  tbe  wtr  In  Kort*  which  to 
MtlnuitMl  at  16.000.000,000  (or  iMt  flacal  year. 
xior  many  other  dcfmue  Items  to  come  In 
later.  Mettber  doee  It  Include  •8,870,000.000 
appat>iirtot«(l  In  October  1961  for  baaaa 
abroad.) 

HatUml  busineM  In  February  lOSa  eetl- 
mated  that  87  percent  of  last  year's  budget 
at  aM.aOO.000.000  went  for  military  purpoaea. 

a.  Productive  power  deflected  In  arms  out- 
put: 

Ordnance  magaalne  put  out  an  advertiaing 
blurb  In  1951  which  aximmartzed  what  had 
been  requeeted  for  Oscal  1953  In  appropria- 
tions. These  figures  were  for  hard  goods 
to  be  purchased,  small  arma,  tanks,  and  tba 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  things  which  are 
bought  from  American  Industry: 

Army $8.  818.  COO.  000 

Navy 1,  830.  000,  000 

Air  Force — ..^ 1.267,000,000 

The  195S  budget  would  provide  new  obll- 
gatlonal  authority  for  114.100,000.000  for  ac- 
quisition for  aircraft  and  r7,a00,000,000  for 
other  procxirement,  $1,700,000,000  for  research 
and  development,  and  12,500,000,000  for  ac- 
quisition and  construction  of  real  property.* 
U.  8.  News  &  World  Report  on  December  28. 
1951.  contained  an  article  headlined  "One 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  billions  more  for 
arms": 

rrruce  In  Korea  will  not  alter  the  broad 
program  of  rearmament  that  Is  In  blueprint 
form  at  this  time  and  starting  to  be  ful- 
filled. The  program  Itself,  in  money  au- 
thorteed.  calls  for  1130.000.000,000  to  date. 
Of  that  amount,  about  $35,000,000,000  has 
been  spent,  leaving  a  little  less  than  $95,000,- 
000.000  stin  to  be  spent.  These  are  funds 
already  authorized  by  Congress.  The  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  starts  on  January  8 
will  authorize  a  minimum  of  $45,000,000,000 
In  additional   defense   funds." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"No  other  Industry  In  the  country  is  as 
large  as  that  planned  permanently  for  arma- 
ment. Tbe  $40.000,000,000-a-year  value  of 
this  Industry's  output  equals  more  than  |^ 
fotirth  of  all  the  money  that  people  spend 
a  year  in  retail  stores.  Moreover,  the  arms 
industry  is  still  an  Infant  industry,  barely 
starting  to  grow." 

3.  UlfT:  On  top  of  the  above  flgtires.  the 
Defense  Kstablishment  asked  for  permanent 
UMT  on  the  grounds  that  It  would  reduce 
the  slae  and  costs  of  the  lillltary  Establish- 
ment, at  an  estimated  cost  ot  (without  re- 
serves, loes  in  production,  etc.) — First  year, 
•4.187,963.800:   annually.  $2.1&8.748.200. 

Though  the  program  was  rejected  by  the 
Bouse  in  March  19&2,  another  attempt  to 
get  the  measure  through  Congress  may  be 
made  next  year.  If  passed  and  in  operation, 
OTcr  would  cost  every  year:  More  than  the 
eoet  of  all  higher  education:  or  as  much  as 
1.788  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
amassed  in  endowment  In  300  years;  or  half 
as  much  as  is  spent  on  public  education  for 
30.000.000  primary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren; or  more  than  Qrand  Coulee,  Hoover 
Dam,  and  TVA  added  together;  or  more  than 
aocial -security  benefits  paid  to  5.250,000 
people;  or  more  than  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  spent  for  27.000.000  people  on 
farms. 

4.  Some  figures  for  comparison: 
A.  Weapons  and  ammunition  for  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,*  $3,452,000;  United  States  con- 
tribution to  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion for  solving  the  problem  of  world  hun- 
ger (1953  request),  $1,558,260;  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Kconomlcs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  (1968  re- 
quest),'$1,430,000. 

•IbM..p.  M13. 

■Hearings  on  Department  of  Defense  ap- 

^propriaUons  for  1962,  op.  dt..  pt.  4,  p.  887. 

'Presidents  Budget   for   1968.  op.  cit,  p. 


B.  Packlsf  and  cratlnf  of  bouaehold  gooda 
for  tb8  DATtl  ibore  •8tabltohzn«nt,  fl$tlm8t« 
for  ftoeal  1953.*  10.374.735:  UnltMl  Statea 
contribution  to  the  United  Natlooa  (1961 
•stlmate) ,»  $16,439,894. 

C.  Laundry  service  at  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy,  estimated  coat.  1053.  to  employ  an 
average  of  197  persons,"  $378,441;  the  bill 
to  increase  the  amount  spent  on  books  for 
the  bUna.  to  $350,000  was  not  actad  on  in 
tills  Congress,  and  this  amotint  remalna 
$125,000;  the  Woman's  Bureau  last  year  ra« 
celved  IS79.286. 

D.  Secretary  Marshall  admitted  that  the 
servioes  started  off  for  fiscal  1952  with  re- 
quests for  "  $104,000,000,000:  during  the  first 
185  year*  of  our  cotmtrys  history  the  en- 
tire expenditure  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
waa  »  $88,000,000,000:  ($68,000,000,000  of  thla 
was  for  military  purposes). 

5.  Congress  says  It  cannot  control  military 
expenditures. 

"Time  and  time  again,  no  breakdown  Is 
available,  fundamental  Infonnatlon  is  not 
forthcoming  from  the  military  and  witnesses 
are  unprepared  to  iupply  simple  and  essen- 
tia! facts."  Representative  Ricbakd  B.  Wio- 
OLX3WOBTR.  member  of  Hoxise  Appropria- 
tions Committee." 

"The  moment  anyone  ventures  a  word  ot 
criticism  or  doubt  about  the  amount  of 
money  any  branch  of  the  military  services 
requests,  the  easy  defenae  is  to  imply  that 
he  Is  In  some  way  giving  comfort  and  aUl 
to  the  enemy." — Senator  Fkamcu  CAax.>* 

"When  Congress  ceases  to  exert  careful 
scrutiny,  when  we  appropriate  without  ques- 
tion every  dollar  that  is  asked  of  us,  then 
we  shall  have  passed  from  being  a  repre- 
sentative democracy  to  being  a  mlUtarlaed 
nation — a  nation  in  which  the  general  staff 
malcas  the  decisions  and  the  popularly 
elected  representativea  of  the  people  merely 
follow  suit.     •     •     • 

"It  la  estimated  that  tbe  House  comnUttee 
studied  appropriations  at  the  rate  of  $10,000.- 
000  a  minute.     •     •     • 

"The  difficulty  of  making  mtelligent  criti- 
cisms and  of  having  these  criticisms  ade- 
quately considered  deters  vtrtxially  all  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  offering  amend- 
ments to  reduce  military  appropriations. 
Nearly  everyone  finds  it  much  easier  to  abdi- 
cate his  responsibility,  to  accept  the  bill  aa 
it  comes  from  the  committees." — Senator 
Paxtx.  H.  VovauLB.'* 

m.  imoops,  Miaaioifs,  oa  bascs  absoao 
In    Korea.    Japan.    Formosa,    Philippines, 
Greenland.  Iceland,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Prance.  Belgium.  Italy.  Greece.  Turkey.  Mo- 
rocco. Libya,  etc. 

In  the  current  year's  budget.  $344,000  was 
requested  for  maintenance,  operating,  and 
other  expenditures  in  establishments  in 
Latin  American  countries  Just  by  the  Navy. 
including  Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia, 
■cuador.  Haiti.  Peru,  and  Veneauela. 

The  New  York  limes  reporu  on  December 
6.  1951,  that  the  United  States  Air  Force  in 
Great  Britain  numbers  more  than  20.000. 
IT.  WKjcnr,  ntronuATmrt,  p«opaoami>a,  ano 

LOBBY  IltG 

The  Washington  Times-Herald,  on  March 
12.    1862,    published    the   following   figures 

*  Hearings  on  Department  ot  Defense  ap- 
propriations  for  19S2.  op.  clt.,  pt.  3,  p.  1243. 

•  Preeldent's  Budget  lor  1953.  op.  dt.,  p.  906. 
**  Hearings  on  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations for  1952,  op.  dt..  pt.  8,  p.  101. 

J*  Ibid.,  pt.  1.  p.  199. 

>*  C.  H.  Hamlin,  War  Myth  in  C.  S.  History, 
p.  7. 

"Nation's  Bualneea.  Vetaruary  1952:  War 
and  the  Fog  of  Costs  by  Junius  B.  Wood. 

**Ibid. 

»  Tha  UnlTsrsity  ot  Chicago  Bound  Table, 
February  17,  1962:  Boonomy  in  the  Military 
Brtabllahment,  by  Path.  H.  DouaLsa. 
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(The  House  appropriations  bill  passed 
April  9,  19S2,  contains  a  llraiutlon  of 
15.246,851  for  public  relatione  and  puMle  In- 
formation for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
and  allows  $312,500  for  the  OfBee  of  Public 
Information  of  the  Secretary  of  Defenae.  As 
of  May  1  no  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
bill  in  the  Senate.) 

An  example  of  the  way  some  of  these 
people  use  their  time,  and  the  way  some 
money  appropriated  for  military  purpoeaa  la 
apent: 

"The  twelfth  Orientation  Conference  (the 
first  one  for  religious  leaders)  was  held  at 
the  PenUgon  January  15-17,  1963.  Of  the 
approximately  80  in  attendance,  at  least  63 
were  from  executive  poaitions.  Proteetant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish.  Other  orientation 
conferences  have  been  held  for  editors,  man- 
ufacturers, labor  leadeia.  ate.,  to  present  the 
military  point  of  view."* 

In  addlUon  to  payroll  ooata  for  pubUdt* 

personnel: 

"A  United  Press  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  stated  that  the  armed  servloea 
have  asked  Congress  for  $3379.000  to  pro-, 
mote  recruiting  during  the  present  Wff^ 
year.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  want  $3  100.- 
000  ot  which  $2,100,000  would  go  for  national 
publicity  and  $1,000,000  would  be  divided 
among  tba  six  Army  commands  for  newqiaper 
and  radio  advertlsemente.  The  item  for  na- 
tional pubUcity  includes  $1,367,000  for 
magazine  and  newspaper  space  and  nothing 
for  radio"  (New  York  Tlniea.  September  M. 
1951). 

The  thirty-third  report  ot  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  dated  November  18. 
1951.     This  report  said  in  part: 

"One  of  the  more  alarming  trends  in  mili- 
tary organisation  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  the  increasing  administrative  top- 
heaviness  of  our  Armed  Forces.  •  •  •  It 
Is  rare  that  a  congreaaional  committee  meets 
upon  any  subject  affecting  the  armed  serv- 
ices without  finding  the  hearing  room 
Jammed  with  high-ranking  omoera  ai^  De- 
fense Department  clvUian  oOoers.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Senate  Preparednev 
Subcommltee.  14  assorted  oOdals  from  one 
defense  agency  sppeared  to  testify.  Their 
ranks  ranged  from  lieutenant  colonel  to 
four-star  general  and  from  civilian  tech- 
nician to  Secretary." 

The  committee  revealed  that  "tike  United 
States  is  operating  a  military  machine  of  lam 
than  8.600.000  men  with  nearly  the  same 
number  of  generals,  admirals,  and  clvlUan 
employees  in  Washington  that  it  had  on 
VE-day  when  tba  total  number  of  men  in 
uniform  was  well  over  12.000.000." 

On  September  30,  1951.  there  were  Ml  gian- 
eral  and  fiag  oOcers  in  the  WaahingtOQ 
area  as  against  397  on  April  30,  1946.  and 
91.081  civilian  employees  as  con  treated  with 
98,071  on  AprU  30.  1945. 


V.  WARS  or  KAIIFOWB  AMB  ICOMBT 

TUi  topic  bu  bttn  tb«  subjaet  of  86  re- 
ports by  the  Senate  Preparednsss  Subcom- 
mittee, and  Is  currently  being  — ni1n»d  by 
a  suboommlttae  of  the  Bouse  Armad  Sarvloes 
Committee  under  the  ctialmumship  of  Bep- 
r$8entatlve  P.  bWAio  Btem. 

vx.  THx  aoLx  or  nn  tauTAar  ur 


The  National  Security  Council  Is  compoeed 
Of  tbe  President,  Vice  President,  the  Secre- 
tary Of  SUte,  the  Secretary  of  Defenae,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Reso\u*ces 
Board,  and  the  Secretaries  and  Under  Secra- 
tarlas  of  other  executive  departments  and  of 
the  military  departments,  the  Chairman  at 
the  Mimltions  Board,  and  the  Chairman  at 
tbe  Raaaarch  and  Development  Board. 

Meetings  may  also  be  attended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Treasiiry,  tbe  Director  of  Da- 
fense  Mobilization,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  the  special  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  foreign  affairs  and  the  special  con- 
sultant to  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
Integration  of  domestic,  forei4,'n  and  military 
pollciea  relating  to  the  national  security  so 
as  to  enable  the  mUitary  services  and  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  cooperate  more  effectively  in  matters  in- 
volving the  national  security.  ** 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  W.  Grow,  former  mili- 
tary attach*  In  Moscow,  Icept  a  diary  of  Ikis 
obeervatlons  and  opinions.  According  to  the 
Washington  Post,  March  0.  1962.  bis  diary  was 
photographed  by  Communist  agenta  and  has 
been  published  back  of  tbe  iron  curtain  \n  a 
book  entitled  "On  the  Path  to  War."  by 
Klchard  Squires.  Some  of  the  excerpts  from 
the  diary,  according  to  tlie  press,  were: 

*^arl    As  soon  as  ix>sslblel     Now  I" 

"March  29,  It  seems  to  me  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  blow  this  year." 

"Anything,  truth  or  falsehood,  to  poison 
the  thoughts  of  tbe  population." 

General  Grow  has  since  been  recalled  from 
his  poet,  and  faces  possible  court  marilaL 
MUitary  sttachte  have  been  ordered  to  keep 
no  personal  diaries  in  the  future.  However, 
the  criticism  of  the  Pentagon  was  tliat  the 
general  was  "Indiscreet"  to  keep  such  notes 
where  they  might  be  stolen.  Did  the  Penta- 
gon make  any  criticism  of  his  advocacy  of 
an  aggressive  war? 

Arthur  M.  Schleslnger,  Jr..  remarks  in  the 
Reporter,  AprU  1,  1963: 

"We  are  very  much  aware  of  an  increased 
military  Infiuence  in  our  national  life. 
*  *  *  The  novelty  today  lies  not  in  hav- 
ing profeasionai  generals  venture  forth  aa 
free  lances  in  political  campaigns,  but  in 
having  them  as  established  authorities  on 
policy,  accepted  In  the  highest  national 
councils  and  held  accountable  in  the  most 
eolemn  national  debates.  MarshaU,  Elsen- 
hower. MacArthtir.  Bradley — these  men  have 
dominated  the  whole  postwar  process  of  pol- 
icy-making as  generals  never  have  before  in 
our  history.  Both  in  quantity  and  qtiaUty, 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  generals  con- 
stitute a  new  phenomenon.  We  have  among 
us  today,  in  short,  a  new  political  elite. 
whoee  future  is  likely  to  liave  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  future  of  the  Republic" 
vn.  azasAacH 

"Expenditures  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fenae for  research  and  development  are  ee- 
tlmated  at  $1,400,000,000  in  1953,  an  increase 
of  $400,000,000  over  1962-  (President  Tru- 
man's Budget  Message,  January  21,  1952). 

The  Air  Force  alone  has  requested  $526.- 
100.000  for  fiscal  1953  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. Of  this  amount,  73.1  percent 
goes  to  private  Industry  through  contract 
agreementa  and  8.7  percent,  or  $86,181,700. 
foee  to  nonprofit  instltutiona.    The  remain- 


'■Hearings  on  Department  of  Defenae  ap* 
propriations  fa-  1962.  op.  dt..  pt.  1,  p.  7S. 


tag  30  J  percent  la  q)ent  within  tbe  Oovem- 
mtnt." 

Tbe  espendlture  of  this  huge  aimi  of  money 
by  the  mUltary  must,  of  nsrseslty.  result  in 
great  influence  over  all  forms  of  rsaearch 
throughout  the  United  States. 

?in.  muTAST  iHDocraufATioH  AMo  mrmtmcM 

CM  THXPUBUC  MUro 

1.  Can  the  military  system  be  democratic? 

"The  aim  of  the  Army  is  to  impose  ite  wUl 
upon  the  enemy.  Before  an  army  can  suc- 
ceed In  thla  purpoae,  Its  leaden  must  flnt 
impose  their  wiU  upon  the  men  in  their  or- 
ganisation. Tbey  must  mold  the  common 
soldiers  and  tbe  officers  into  perfect  Instru- 
menta  for  expressing  tbe  will  of  the  leader. 
The  eeeence  of  military  action  is  coopera- 
tion, according  to  dMlgn  impoaed  from 
atMve.  In  onier  to  achieve  that  coopera- 
tion, the  Army  must  partly  annlbilate  and 
parUy  Ignore  the  Midler's  private  wlU. 
•  •  •  In  order  to  settie  all  matters  of 
authority  and  to  avoid  clashes  of  person- 
ality, the  Army  has  fashioned  a  minutely 
graded  hierarchy  in  which  everyone  has  a 
special  place  of  his  own.  Orders  come  down 
from  the  top,  all  the  way  down,  and  they 
can  never  go  up.  Everybody  is  under  or- 
ders.    •     •     • 

"UnhappUy,  it  is  Impoesible  to  Bub<vdlnate 
a  human  being  to  a  machine  to  such  an 
extent  without  at  the  same  time  damaging 
and  partially  paralyzing  hU  InteUlgenee" 
(Wlllard  WaUer.  sociologist,  in  The  Veteran 
Comes  Baclc ) . 

The  Influence  of  the  military  regimen  doea 
not  end  with  their  control  over  the  minds 
of  the  men  in  service.  ClvUians  working  for 
the  armed  servioes  miist  also  follow  au- 
thority and  relinquish  some  of  their  demo- 
cratic righta.  The  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  AprU  9,  1962.  reports  that  following 
thefts  of  equipment  at  tbe  Navy  Ammuni- 
tion Depot  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  employees, 
under  penalty  of  dismissal,  were  required  to 
sign  a  waiver  which  began:  "I  Iwreby  vol- 
untarUy  waive  my  ioununities  imder  the 
fourth  and  fifth  amendmenta  to  the  Con- 
aUtution  of  the  United  States." 

The  fourth  and  fifth  amendmenta  guar- 
antee every  American  citizen  protection 
against  iUegal  search  and  seizure  and  pro- 
vide tliat  no  person  shall  tie  compelled  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

In  the  face  of  overwhelming  protest  ttxe 
Navy  has  recently  rescinded  this  order, 
though  they  did  not  issue  an  apology,  as  far 
aa  we  know  from  press  reporta,  nor  discipline 
the  oflloers  responsible. 

2.  The  mUltary  tends  to  glorify  war  to 
achieve  esprit  de  corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Puller,  of  the  United 
States  Marines,  spoke  to  his  men  on  the  eve 
of  the  assault  on  Seoul  in  Korea. 

"We  are."  he  said,  "the  most  fortunate  of 
men.  There  was  a  time  when  a  professional 
aoldler  had  to  wait  25  years  or  so  before  he 
ever  got  into  a  war.  We  only  had  to  wait  6 
years  for  this  one.  For  all  that  time  we 
have  been  sitting  on  our  fat  behinds  draw- 
ing our  pay.  Now  we  are  going  to  earn  it. 
We  are  going  to  work  at  our  trade.  We  have 
chosen  to  live  by  the  sword.  If  necessary, 
we  wUl  die  by  the  sword."  •» 

XZ.  BOW  THI  MtLITAKT  ■STABUSRIOMT  tSACHia 

nrro  thk  couxoxs 

1.  Assistance  and  subsidy  of  colleges  dur- 
ing the  war  for  Army  and  Navy  unite. 

Example.  DePauw  University:  "•  •  • 
llie  Navy  helped  pay  the  salary  of  the  11- 

'*  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriaticma,  Roxise  of  Rep- 
resentativea, on  Depwtment  of  Air  Force  ap. 
propriationa  for  fiscal  1963.  p.  288. 

>■  Saturday  Bvening  Poet,  March  22.  10631 
Tougbeat  Marine  in  the  Oorpa. 


brary  itaff.  tbe  {ihydcal-education  itaff,  tba 
registrar'!  itaff,  tba  dean's  oOca,  baaldaa  a 
very  good  part  of  tlie  ealary  of  many  of  our 
professors.  Tliey  paid  a  S-peroent  adminis- 
trative cost.  They  paid  for  the  nuUntananoe 
of  the  faciUtiee  tb^  used;  they  helped  pay 
for  beat,  light.  Janitors.  They  paid  the  in- 
surance on  the  buildings  they  used.  They 
paid  4  percent  on  the  book  value  of  the 
buildings  they  used  for  Navy  purpo«es.<* 

"According  to  an  niinoU  College  report 
there  were  230  (38  percent)  of  675  similar 
Institutions  in  the  United  States  wiilch  were 
approved  by  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  Se- 
lection of  Non-Federal  Institutions  to  un- 
dertake the  instruction  of  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  under  one  program  or  another.  This 
of  course  does  not  refer  to  the  colleges  that 
had  research  contracte  with  tha  Armed 
Forces."  » 

2.  Military  research. 

Benjamin  Fine,  the  New  York  Times  au- 
thority on  education,  reporta  that  altogether 
the  Government  spent  alx>ut  $160,000,000 
in  1949  for  research  to  be  conducted  on  the 
Nation's  campuses,  most  of  it  in  tectmlcal. 
scientific,  and  mUitary  fields.  This  sum 
has  almost  doubled  in  2  years  and  may  go 
even  higher  within  the  next  year  or  two." 

The  Navy  has  contracte  for  research  with 
about  250  universities." 

The  projected  cost  for  research  paid  for  by 
the  Navy  in  universities  for  1962  is  $40.- 
000.000." 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  in  his  annual  report 
as  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  warned  of  a  dangerous  trend 
toward  the  bureaucratic  control  of  scientific 
research.  The  wartime  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Scientific  Researcb  and  Development 
deplored  Government  centralisation  in  gen- 
eral and  expressed  particular  concern  over 
ita  effect  on  science: 

"Many  universities  are  carrying  the  bulk 
of  their  research  and  the  salaries  of 
their  graduate  faculties  on  Government 
funds.  •  •  •  There  is  an  inevitable  trend 
toward  inflation  within  an  infiatlon  and  to- 
ward bureaucratic  control  of  research.  •  •  • 
Dependence  on  variable  and  uncertain  year- 
ly governmental  appropriations  increases  the 
dangers  of  control  and  tends  to  emphasize 
the  ephemeral,  could  liligbt  the  whole  growth 
and  could  put  our  imiversities  into  very 
seriotis  financial  and  organizational  dlfflcul* 
ties.»« 

S.  Military  secrecy. 

We  have  found  that  our  attempta  to  seek 
what  we  hold  to  be  infcurmation  needed  for 
the  national  welfare  have  been  oppoeed  by 
the  security  agencies  of  more  than  one 
branch  of  government  under  the  rather  thin 
claim  that  we  have  sought  classified  infor- 
mation. •  •  •  The  use  of  the  legitimate 
fimction  of  military  sectirity  to  suppress 
public  discussion  of  administrative  malprac- 
tice is  not  new,  but  it  is  always  dangeroxis 
(Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  June 
1948). 

4.  Military  training— Army  ROTC,  Air 
Force  ROTO.  Naval  ROTC,  Holloway  plan. 

A.  Army  ROTC 
Three  years  ago:  In  1948-40  the  Army  bad 
480  ROTC  imlte  \n  218  schooU.  Of  these,  171 
were  in  clvUlan  colleges,  8  In  military  col- 
leges, and  39  in  miUtary  Junior  colleges  or 
secondary  schools." 


"  Report  of  the  President,  DePauw  Univer- 
sity, June  24,  1944. 

**  Militarism  in  Education  National  Coun- 
cil Against  Conscription. 

"  New  York  Times,  May  23.  1949. 

"Hearings  on  Department  of  Defense  ap^ 
propriations  for  1962,  op.  cit..  pt.  3,  p.  1003. 

"  Ibid.,  pt.  3,  p.  1240. 

"  Report  of  president  of  Carnegie  Inatlta- 
tion  for  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  Caraagto 
Institution  Yearbook  No.  60. 

"Hearings  on  Military  BstabUabment  ap> 
proprution  bUl.  195a  pt.  «.  p. 
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Haw.  (1)  Senior  dlTlalon  In  colleges  and 
unlTenltlea.  There  are  a  total  of  516  units 
In  368  Institutions.  These  Include  86  addi- 
tional units  that  began  operating  In  Sep- 
tember 1951.  Training  Is  offered  in  16  arms 
and  senrloes.  •  •  •  The  budget  estimate 
provides  for  56,000  first-year  basic  course 
students,  40,000  second-year  basic  course 
students,  35.350  first-year  advanced  course 
students,  and  19,200  second-year  advanced 
course  students  (a  total  of  140,590);  (2) 
junior  division  in  high  schools.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  -he  junior-division  enrollment  in 
fiscal  year  1952  will  be  approximately  60,000; 
(8)  section  55c — ^National  Defense  Act  units. 
MRtttary  training  Is  also  provided  by  58 
schools  under  the  provisions  of  section  55c 
of  the  National  Defense  Act.  Only  rifles  and 
target  materials  are  issued  to  these  schools. 
•  •  •  The  Army  provides  a  course  of 
instruction  to  be  followed  and  requires  ap- 
proval of  the  personnel  conducting  the 
course.  There  were  enrolled  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1951,  11,043  students  in  65o 
MZM  units. 

Total  of  above  estimates  for  Army  ROTO 
Is  311,599  students.  Funds  available  for 
obligation  to  Army  ROTC,  estimated  for  fiscal 
1953,  are  933,007.954.  This  includes  113,- 
101.716  for  pay  and  allowances  of  students 
•t  Institutions." 

B.  Navy  ROTC 

Three  years  ago:  In  the  school  year  1948-40 
tlMre  were  units  at  63  colleges.  In  1949  the 
Kavy  sent  10.005  officers  and  In  1961  planned 
to  sexMl  9,040  olDcers  to  school  for  aotae  type 
of  training.  The  Navy  uses  17  schools  for 
postgraduate  wcvk.  The  HoUoway  plan  is 
a  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  training  program 
whereby  a  maximum  of  14.000  persons  are  to 
be  trained  each  year  In  American  coU«cea  at 
Mavy  expense." 

Now:  In  fiscal  1952  an  estimated  1SJ40  men 
will  train  in  Navy  ROTC,  and  for  1968  this 
•stlmate  is  14.713.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude Naval  Academy  midshipmen,  Naval 
Aviation  College  oOcer  students,  and  regular 
Reserve  Ofllcer  candidates  who  train  in  Navy 
schools.  Figures  on  the  total  coet  of  Navy 
BOTC  do  not  seem  to  be  avallabie." 
C.  Air  Force  BOTC 

TlM  number  of  institutions  participating 
In  the  Air  Force  ROTC  program  has  been  In- 
CTSassd  in  flsoal  1953  from  125  to  187.  The 
number  of  students  participating  will  In- 
crease from  71,300  to  92,446.  The  aim  is  the 
oommlaslonlng  of  37,750  oflicers  yearly.  $19,- 
975.500  has  been  budgeted  to  support  the 
/ir  yyosee  ROTC  program,  but  is  being  re- 
tfoeed  to  814,418,000.» 


Sinileffic  Inportaace  ol  Hm  Near  Ea«t 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


IN  THS  BOC8X  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 
Friday.  May  23.  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  Amoican  Christian  Palestine  Com- 
mittee. 


■■  Hearings  on  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations for  1953,  op.  clt..  pt.  3,  pp.  999- 
1009. 

"Militarism  in  Education,  National  Coun- 
cil Against  Conscription,  pp.  32-33. 

"Presldentl  Budget  for  1963,  op.  dt.,  p. 
Ml. 

"Hearings  on  Department  of  Defense  im- 
propriations for  1963,  op.  dt..  pt.  4.  pp.  491- 
435  and  668-664. 


AmtlCAlV  CHaJBTUN 

Paijesttnx  CoMicrrm, 
Vww  Tone,  N.  T..  Mof  15. 1952. 
The  Honorable  Absaraic  J.  ICdltbi, 
Bouse  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

OcAi  OoHosBaaMAjr  Mwnm:  I  have  juit  ra- 
tumed  from  my  third  trip  to  the  Near  Bast 
In  the  past  4  years.  On  this  occasion, 
I  led,  through  Kgypt.  Jordan,  and  Israel,  a 
party  of  17  Christian  leaulers  from  all  over 
America. 

Once  again,  I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the 
strategic  Importance  of  the  Near  Cast,  It* 
sadly  undeveloped  economies,  and  its  vol- 
nerabillty  to  Conun  unlet  propaganda.  Bcon- 
omles  which  have  floundered  for  centurlee 
need  to  be  stimulated  with  varioiis  develop- 
ment projects;  otherwise,  the  mass  dlaooB" 
tent  in  this  feudal  area  will  ultimately  suc- 
cumb to  oommunlsnx.  iioreover,  the  ref- 
ugees, both  Jewish  and  Arab,  must  be  re- 
settled if  peace  within  the  region  la  to  be 
achieved. 

I  am  convinced  that  tte  only  way  we  can 
win  the  loyalties  of  the  people  of  this  region 
to  the  cause  of  democracy  is  through  the 
constructive  development  program  envisaged 
by  the  Mutual  Security  bill  now  before  you. 
I  would  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  actively  to 
support  the  bill  and  steculfastly  to  reslat  any 
cuts    in    appropriations    for    the   Near 

Sincerely  yours. 


Executive  Secretmry. 


Stedwarkcn  ni  CWwcal  Worfcan 
OppMa  IL  R.  7647 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxxMon 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  May  12. 1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  letters  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  John  W.  Brooks,  recording 
secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  1785,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  and  from  Mr. 
Charles  Johnson,  recording  secretary  of 
local  No.  347,  American  Zinc  Chemical 
Workers,  United  Gas,  Coke  and  Chemi- 
cal Workers  of  America,  CIO,  in  oppoei- 
tlon  to  H.  R.  7647.  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act.  a  bill  which  I  feel  would 
be  a  one-sided  attempt  to  solve  labor- 
management  dlfnculties  In  the  time  of 
national  emergency.  The  legislation 
would  be  luifair  to  labor  in  that  almost 
every  provision  would  favor  the  em- 
ployer. It  would  use  a  national  emer- 
gency as  an  exciise  to  destroy  collective 
bargaining. 

I  conciir  witti  the  views  expressed  by 
the  two  organizations  which  herewith 
call  upon  Congress  to  defeat  H.  R.  7647. 

The  letters  follow: 
Umxzeo  8rxKLWOBXis8  or  Amnca, 

Local  Uhion  No.  178S. 
East  St.  Louis,  m..  May  21.  1952. 
Hon.  Mklvim  Piics, 

House  Office  Building. 

Wtuhington.  D.  C. 

Dcaa  Bai:  Our  union  has  made  a  subatan- 
tial  contribution  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  highest  standard  of  living  that  has 
ever  been  enjoyed  by  the  American  people; 
also,  our  union  has  consistently  done  all 
that  it  could  for  the  country  during  the  time 


of  national  emergency,  Indudlng  foregoing 
our  right  to  strike  and  even  working  wtthout 
a  contract  for  periods  of  time. 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  the  imposition  of  a 
permanent  injunction  against  us  in  the  tinae 
c(  national  emergency  as  the  situation  would 
be  if  H.  R.  7647  should  paas  la  unfair  and 


We  contend  that  It  la  eaaentlal  to  our  very 
eriatenoe  and  coUeetlve  bargaining  that  tfals 
bm  not  pass. 

Slnoerelf  youra. 


M0oor4in§  Secretary. 

Ambocaot  EnfC  CRsmcsi  Wobkcss, 

LocsL  No.  847, 
ITonMiito,  m..  Mtty  17.  tM2. 
Bon.  MzLviiv  B.  Paicx. 

Bouee  Office  BuiUhng. 

Waefiington.  D.  C. 
Daaa  Mel:  tatt  a  few  linea  in  regard  to 
the  vlctotM  Smith  permanent  Injunctkm  bill 
H.  R.  7647;  that  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  one  person  in  their  sound  mind  could 
ooncHve  a  Mil  of  that  type  to  present  before 
the  Rotise.  The  membership  of  Local  No. 
347,  AZCW  have  requested  me  to  write  to 
you  to  get  together  with  your  fellow  Oon- 
greaamen  and  defeat  this  vlcioxia  biU  H.  R. 
7647.  That  if  it  la  passed  it  will  do  away  with 
collective  bargaining  and  away  with  our 
unions.  Well.  Mel.  I  want  to  thank  you  la 
behalf  of  the  membership  and  myself  for  all 
the  work  and  efforts  you  did  for  us. 
Thanking  you. 

I  remain,  stnoerely  yours, 

Chaklem  JoaifvoH, 
Meoordtng  Secretary. 


OPS  Patate  R 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IH  THS  BODSB  OP  RKPRBSBNTATIW 

Thursday.  May  15.  1952 

Mr.  BSNDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mxler 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscoiu)  a  front-page  edi- 
torial from  the  May  16,  1952.  issue  of 
Produce  News  entitled  "OPS  Potato 
Piasca"  This  newspaper  is  in  its 
fortieth  year  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  outstanding  publications  in  its  field. 
The  editorial  hits  the  naU  on  the  head. 
Here  It  is: 

An  Intolerable  situation  has  been  created 
by  the  OPS  price  control  regulation  on  white 
potatoes.  As  is  the  esse  with  bad  unwork- 
able legislation,  the  situation  it  created  be- 
comes worse  with  each  passing  day.  Thla 
law  is  now  fomenting  disrespect  not  <«»iy  for 
the  regulation  but  for  law  itself. 

Not  content  with  having  created  the  pres- 
ent potato  famine  out  of  a  shortage  which 
would  have  been  only  temporary,  the  OPS 
has  now,  in  desperation,  turned  to  paalng 
amendmenU  and  Interpreting  its  prevloua 
rules  In  such  a  way  ac  to  negate  and  de- 
stroy the  estahliahed  methods  of  doing  bual- 
Qce*.  causing  permanent  harm  to  prlvata 
individuals. 

If  consumers  were  benefiting  either  as  to 
price  or  supply,  something  could  be  said  for 
OPS.  But  prices  are  higher  than  ever,  sup- 
pllea  are  lower  than  ever,  and  no  over -all  Im- 
provement Is  possible  so  long  as  regulation  of 
prtcee  of  a  perishable  commodity  exists.  The 
only  thing  that  would  bring  prices  down 
would  be  bigger  production — and  potato 
growers  refuse  to  plant  their  normal  aa 
in  a  price-controlled  potato  economy. 
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In  other  words,  the  potato  situation  will 
never  Improve  as  long  as  price  control  exists. 
OPS  itself  may  want  thla.  but  the  American 
people  do  not. 

Accomplishing  nothing  In  Its  avowed  ob- 
jective of  controlling  prices,  the  OPS  is  now 
creating  mischief.  The  OPS  is  definitely, 
perhaps  deliberately,  destroying  the  inde- 
pendent distributor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chain  distributor.  The  OPS  now  approves 
the  action  of  the  chain  subsidiaries  when 
they  buy  potatoes  from  the  grower  and  pay 
him  the  86-cent  markup  to  which  a  distribu- 
tor is  entitled.  The  chain  subsidiary  is  con. 
tent  to  do  this  liecause  its  retail  stores  profit 
handsomely  from  the  sale  of  these  potatoes 
as  well  as  from  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  offer  potatoes  to  the  housewife.  This  is. 
In  turn,  a  handicap  sanctioned  by  the  OPS 
which  the  independent  cannot  overcome. 
He  mxist  refrain  from  doing  buslneee.  suffer- 
ing not  only  present  loeaas  but  permanent 
Injury. 

The  Independent  buslneeamen  of  America 
are  willing  to  face  the  competition  of  corpo- 
rate Intereeta,  but  they  resent  Interference 
by  their  Oovernment  taking  sides. 

They  resent  also  the  artlflctal  situation 
created  by  the  arbitrary  web  of  regulations 
spun  by  delegated  power.  They  resent  the 
advantage  men  with  leaser  regard  for  the 
regulations  obtain  over  them;  often  the  ad- 
vantage Is  enough  to  cause  serious  loasea. 
as  wbm  one  firm,  law-abiding  and  sincere, 
refoaea  to  do  any  black  marketing,  there- 
upon loalng  out  to  competitora  wltb  more 
realistic  conceptions. 

If  you  abide  by  this  control,  you  die.  OPS 
Is  not  law:  it  is  delegated  power,  at  first 
mishandled  and  now  definitely  shown  to  be 
mlschleroiu. 

How  OPS  has  started  on  a  campaign  of 
enforcement.  Pine  firms,  fighting  for  their 
business  lives,  stand  acciosed  under  this  In- 
competent law.  They  are  under  "criminal 
Indlctmenu"  because  they  seek  to  continue 
to  make  a  living  in  the  buslneee  they  choee 
long  before  OPS  was  even  Imagined. 

DscMSsti  we  see  OPS  refusing  to  listen  to 
reason.  becatMs  we  see  OPS  taking  sides 
against  the  Independent  operator,  because 
we  respect  the  rugged  Independent  fighting 
for  his  buslneas  life,  because  price  control 
Ninalns  ineffective  and  iMslcally  stupid,  we 
nfms  to  publish  the  names  of  any  produce 
men  or  firms  accused  by  the  OPS  of  vio- 
lating OPS  regulations. 


Rwsiaa  lapcrialisa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacowsm 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  REPRESSNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  22,  1P52 

Mr.      SMITH      of      Wisconsin.    Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlLS.  I  am  including  an  address  by 
Prof  Clarence  A.  Manning,  of  Columbia 
University.  deUvered  at  the  Ukrainian 
antl -Soviet  rally  In  Newark.  N.  J.,  on 
Sunday,  March  SO,  1952. 

Professor  Manning  in  his  frank  dis- 
cussion of  Russian  imperialism  has  been 
the  target  of  attacks  by  Communist 
newspapers  in  the  Ukraine.  Notwith- 
standing, he  has  l>een  courageous  enough 
to  point  out  that  Russian  imperialism  Is 
destroying  the  very  llfeblood  of  Ukrain- 
ian civilization.  The  Soviet  is  uttering 
the  big  lie  when  it  states  that  there  la 
no  real  controversy  between  the  Ukraine 
Ian  and  Russian  people.    The  world  to« 


day  knows  that  such  Is  not  the  fact,  and 
that  the  Ukrainians  are  demanding  their 
freedom  from  the  Soviet  terror. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  am 
including  the  address  of  Professor 
Manning: 

On  RusaiAN  iMPiauALisic 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  American 
Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Acheson,  in  a  very 
temperate  statement  pointed  out  that  the 
present  Soviet  period  of  expansion  fell  into 
line  with  the  actions  of  the  Russian  Czars 
and  Russian  people  for  over  600  years,  he  was 
bitterly  attacked  by  tlie  leaders  of  the  Rus- 
sian ^mtgrte  who  complained  with  the  great- 
est bittemeas  that  such  statements  would 
only  bind  the  Russian  people  more  firmly  to 
Stalin.  There  was  a  certain  plausibility  to 
their  utterances  but  a  carefiil  reading  of 
their  words  can  only  convince  the  Americana 
and  the  Western  Buropeans — yes  and  think- 
ing Asiatics — of  his  correctness.  To  anyone 
who  rememt>er8  the  seal  and  eagerness  with 
which  In  World  War  II  many  of  these  same 
emigres  were  only  too  happy  to  put  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  him  whom  they 
had  abiised  ever  since  1917.  the  similarities 
between  the  Emigres  and  the  Communist 
regime  are  more  striking  than  are  the  dif- 
ferences. Holy  Moscow  and  Communist 
Moscow  differ  only  in  the  Marxian  label  and 
that  label  has  been  denatured  and  perverted 
at  every  turn  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Great 
Rxissian  mode  of  thinking  that  characterised 
Lenin  and  controlled  his  action. 

The  first  of  those  features  was  centraliza- 
tion. From  the  moment  when  Ivan  in  as- 
sumed by  his  marriage  the  double-headed 
eagles  of  Byzantium,  the  sovereigns  of  Mos- 
cow have  always  believed  that  they  and 
Moscow  knew  what  the  world  wanted  and 
needed.  Even  in  their  most  ardent  dreams 
of  expansion,  the  western  rulers  with  the 
exception  of  Hitler  (and  he  In  part  thought 
like  them  at  moments  of  the  Scandinavians) 
have  never  constructed  those  ultraegotistlcal 
policies  which  aimed  to  reduce  all  other  na- 
tions to  be  mere  mute  replicas  of  their  own 
pattern.  None  have  ever  so  clearly  em- 
phasized that  sUence  was  happiness,  aa 
Shevchenko  bitterly  pointed  out  In  hla  poem. 
The  Caucasus.  Not  one  has  ever  aimed 
to  that  luifllnching  and  questionless  obedi- 
ence, the  obedience  of  a  slave.  No  great 
literature  during  the  centuries  has  been  so 
scornful  of  the  people,  the  other  nations  over 
which  they  were  able  to  extend  their  rule. 

Tet  it  would  take  too  long  to  point  out  all 
the  slmUaritles  between  the  old  regime  of 
Russia  and  the  new.  The  world  today  has 
outgrown  the  belief  In  the  divine  rights  of 
kings  and  emperors  and  all  the  civilized 
states  are  working  slowly  but  surely  toward 
a  decentralisation,  the  substitution  for  the 
old  system  held  together  by  the  feudal  oath 
of  a  system  of  cooperation  and  coexistence  as 
seen  through  such  organizations  as  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations. 
Rtissla — the  U.  8.  8.  R.  is  'vorklng  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  it  is  doing  it  not  by  In- 
creasing and  emphasizing  the  similarity  of 
ideas,  customs  and  habits  but  by  denying 
the  elements  of  difference.  By  the  rewriting 
of  history,  by  the  banning  of  folk  songs,  by 
the  denial  of  thought. 

Prom  the  seventeenth  century,  before  the 
Russians  crossed  Bering  Strait,  the  Russian 
Onxs  were  as  sure  that  America  was  to  be 
their  prey  aa  Is  Stalin  and  the  Russian 
4mlgr«s  today.  The  greatest  names  In  the 
history  of  Ruaalan  thought,  Lomonoeov,  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  Puahkln.  Dostoyev- 
sky.  those  men  who  have  been  unlversaUy 
acclaimed  by  the  world  could  never  rise  above 
the  most  luu-row  nationalism  and  a  greed  for 
conquest  and  for  Busalficatlon. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  great  radicals 
of  the  nineteenth  ocnt\iry.  A  Bellnaky, 
knowing  nothing  of  Surope,  eould  condemn 
Shevcbenko  for  writing  in  his  own  language. 


That  very  idealism  which  attracted  atten- 
tion to  them  was  permeated  with  this  nar- 
rowness. This  egotism  which  saw  Russia  not 
only  as  their  native  land  to  which  they 
wanted  to  be  true  but  as  the  tyi>e  and  the 
consummation  of  the  hopee  of  the  entire 
world.  We  can  scarcely  understand  their 
writings  and  their  purposes,  if  we  do  not 
remember  this  craving  of  the  Russian  spirit 
for  an  absolute  uniformity,  a  denial  of  local 
percullarltles.  a  consciousness  that  in  sp>eak- 
Ing  for  Russia  they  are  speaking  in  a  very 
special  sense  for  all  humanity.  It  comes  out 
in  the  writings  of  the  most  widely  acclaimed 
Rxisslans  Just  as  clearly  as  it  appears  in  such 
groups  as  the  Dukhobors  in  Canada  who  find 
themselves  in  opposition  to  everything  that 
is  done  by  any  of  their  neighbors,  because 
those  neighbors  do  not  live  as  they  did  in 
Russia. 

Every  act  In  the  Russian  Revolution  tieara 
out  that  same  truth.  The  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, the  Kerenskys  and  their  associates, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  could  see  in  Rus- 
sia only  a  unified  state  under  their  own 
J\irisdlctlon.  The  name  alone  had  changed. 
Russians  of  every  form  In  1917  and  In  1952 
could  not  tolerate  the  efforts  of  the  subju- 
gated peoples  of  the  Russian  empire  to  speak 
their  own  mind.  They  could  not  tolerate 
the  efforts  of  any  portion  of  that  empire 
as  Siberia  to  consult  their  own  needs  and 
Interests.  They  could  not  and  would  not 
cooperate  with  any  of  the  efforts  that  were 
being  made  to  assist  them  In  their  struggle. 
They  felt  that  it  was  more  important  to 
preserve  the  monolithic  character  of  the 
country  than  it  was  to  win  a  victory  in  the 
civil  war,  and  establish  a  free  government 
and  in  that  they  had  the  backing  of  the 
Russian  people. 

We  know  today  that  Lenin's  ideas  were 
the  same,  that  he  paid  only  lip  service  to 
the  ideas  of  self-determination,  that  he 
thought  of  them  only  as  a  tool  to  make 
supreme  the  Russian  Communist  Party,  se- 
cure in  Its  Russian  base  and  dominated  by 
its  Russian  members.  Hence,  the  formation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  which  offered  a  con- 
venient way  to  reduce  to  Impotence  the  lands 
which  they  conquered,  the  population,  even 
that  part  which  claimed  to  be  Communist 
but  not  Russian.  The  early  measure  for 
a  real  union  In  which  the  leaders  of  the 
varlovis  Soviet  republics  would  occupy  Im- 
portant posts  was  soon  abolished. 

Today  there  la  no  longer  even  a  pretense 
of  rights  for  the  enslaved  non-Russian  re- 
puMlca.  They  have  to  fit  Into  the  scheme 
for  the  glorification  of  imperial  Moecow. 
Their  spokesmen  are  the  appointees  of  Mos- 
cow. Their  literature  and  life  is  to  be  but 
a  reflection  of  Moecow.  Their  songs,  their 
literature,  everything  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
elder  brother. 

And  their  opponents — the  *migr*s?  They 
would  wipe  out  for  good  and  all  even  the 
ahadow  independence  of  the  republics,  to- 
morrow of  the  satellites,  the  day  after  of  the 
world. 

What  is  their  strength?  When  in  1918  the 
Austro-Hungary  monarchy  collapsed,  no  one 
dreamed  of  creating  a  republic  on  its  ruins 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  Vienna  in  the 
future.  When  Czar  Nicholas  n  abdicated, 
the  world  In  its  ignorance  fell  for  the  bait 
of  a  free  Russia.  It  did  not  know  or  care 
for  the  oppressed  people.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ukrainians  and  the  Baltic 
peoplee,  there  were  few  Immigrants  to  the 
west  and  thoae  few  were  lumped  as  Russians. 
The  country  is  still  called  Russia  and  the 
Russian-trained  scholars  cannot  and  will  not 
see  anything  else. 

They  have  swaUowed  outside  of  Western 
Europe  the  dangerous  doctrine  that  on  the 
pasaage  of  an  autocratic  ruler,  a  succession 
government  has  the  right  to  all  the  terri- 
tory (rf  the  past  The  Russian  «mlgr«a  guard 
that  right  Jealously.  They  preach  it  at  every 
moment.  They  encourage  the  use  of  the 
word  BuasU  and  soom  and  deny  even 
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•mpiiftttMUy  thui  th«  BuMUn  ConununlcU 
tlM  rtght  of  an  J  man  to  cbooae  his  own  mode 
ot  Urlng.  lAkm  Lenin,  tbcy  pej  Up  eciTloe 
with  tbetr  talks  at  pl«blwlt«e  to  be  doml- 
mted  by  the  Intnumig  Bueelan.  Tbey  de> 
TOMTJl  tbe  oontrol  orer  thoee  plebiscites  and 
tlie  nwat  that  they  would  eonc«tde  would  be 
«n  InefleettTe  and  meaningless  autonomy 
which  from  tbe  center  ot  holy  Moscow  they 
could  abrogate  as  they  pleased. 

At  tbe  time  when  tlie  free  nations  are 
trying  to  establish  an  international  organi- 
oitlon,  when  one  new  nation  after  another 
U  fofwtng  into  being.  Russia  must  retain  its 
aodent  boundaries  and  Its  ancient  ideals. 
A  free  Russia  within  an  International  com- 
munity like  a  Communist  Russia  must  still 
give  vent  to  its  dynamic  claims  to  the  terri- 
tory of  its  neighbors. 

What  does  that  mean  for  America?  And 
tbe  world?  It  means  that  if  Cooununlsm  fell 
an^  monolithic  Russia  remained,  there  would 
still  be  the  same  problem,  for  Moscow  and 
RuMla  know  best  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  be  silent.  Call  the  sxicceedlng  regime 
Fascist.  Csarist.  republican,  the  name  does 
not  matter.  Russia  is  still  expanding  over 
Its  predestined  planet.  Once  more  the  men- 
ace of  the  bear  hangs  ova  the  world.  Amer- 
ica will  again  be  forced  to  arm  and  peace 
will  be  no  nearer. 

What  is  the  profit?  Tbe  answer  Is  that 
this  oi^TOsltlon  of  the  non -Russian  peoples 
must  be  recognized,  they  must  receive  their 
rights  as  Individuals  and  as  nations  and  the 
Russian  people  must  give  up  their  excessive 
claims.  That  neither  Communists  nor  antl- 
Commiuilsts  wlU  ever  do  and  there  cannot 
be  peace  tintil  the  nations  enslaved  by  Rus- 
sia wlU  take  their  seats  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  world  family  of 
nations.  That  is  what  we  desire  here.  That 
is  what  the  DP's,  and  the  people  at  home 
desire  and  that  la  the  only  way  In  which  we 
can  advance  the  course  of  peace  and  the 
International  community. 


Tke  More  Toa  SwmU  k  Peace,  the  Lett 
Tea  Bl«c4  fa  Ww 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OF  MXW  JnCKT 

m  THE  BOTJ8S  OP  REPRSSEIfrATIVBS 
Friday,  May  23, 1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.    BCr.  Speaker,  is  It 

not  possible  that  If  tbe  world  had  under- 
written a  genuine  Mutual  Security  Aid 
Program  between  the  two  great  wars. 
the  second  war  might  not  have  occurred? 
Is  there  not  aomethiDc  to  the  old 
Chinese  proverb: 


The  more  you  sweat  in  peace,  the  It 
bleed  in  war. 


you 


Address  by  Diiccter  ef  Price  SfadbSiutieB 
Araall  at  Sapennarket  lostHate  Con- 
Teatien 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKB 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  if.tBAMa 
IN  TBS  8SNATI  OF  THX  UMl'l'KiJ  STATES 

Monday.  May  26, 19S2 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.   Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rsoou  an  addrees 
delivered  by  Gov.  Ellis  O.  Amall.  who 
is  now  serving  as  Director  of  Price  Sta- 
bilizatloo.  at  tbe  fifteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  tbe  Supermarket  Institute,  in 
the  Cleveland  Public  Auditorium  at 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  May  13,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtaited  in  tbe  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

One  question  has  been  bothering  me  a  lot 
tn  recent  weeks.  How  is  it  that  so  many 
leaders  of  this  Nation's  business  and  indus- 
try, wbo  are  so  brilliant,  astute,  inventive  In 
•o  many  ways  who  have  about  them,  so 
many  of  them,  the  touch  of  real  business 
genius,  can  be  so  sbort-alghted  when  it 
comes  to  a  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment's program  of  emergency  price  controls 
enacted  by  the  Oongreas,  which  the  OOoe 
of  Prloe  StabUimtkm  administers? 

Vor.  In  all  candor  and  honesty.  I  believe 
that  the  recent  and  continuing  barrage  by 
business,  which  is  aimed  at  the  demolishing 
of  all  priee  controls.  Is  about  as  short- 
sighted and  Ul- advised  an  attack  as  could 
now  be  made. 

If  the  effect  Is  to  eonfuse  the  people, 
that  objective.  In  some  areas,  at  least.  Is 
being  attained.  Even  people  who  take  a  $30 
bill  on  Saturday,  and  get  Into  their  ear, 
and  go  out  to  stock  up  on  food  for  tbe  next 
week,  and  see  their  930  vanish,  are  con- 
fused. They  read  the  news  stories  and  tbe 
expensive  and  expansive  broadsides  put  out 
as  advertisements  by  groups  which  would 
have  the  Congress  do  away  with  all  emer- 
gency controls.  And  they  hear  the  argu- 
ments bandied  about  In  talk  on  the  radio, 
and  they  wonder.  But,  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  stores,  they  know  that  prices  for 
com  flakeo,  com  meal,  bread,  vanlUa  cookies, 
milk,  lee  cream,  bananas,  onions,  potatoes, 
sweetpotatoes,  are  at  their  highest  peaks. 
They  know  also  that  flour,  rolled  oats,  veal 
cutlets,  cheese,  apples,  canned  peaches, 
canned  com,  canned  baby  food,  and  coSee 
are  practically  at  their  peaks. 

What  am  I  quoting  from?  I'm  quoting 
from  a  breakdown  of  prices  surveyed  in 
the  March  15  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

In  March,  Items  representing  SO  percent 
of  consiuner  expenditures  as  measured  by 
this  index  were  at  their  highest  1951-52 
levels.  Practically  71  percent  were  within 
a  percent  of  their  peaks.  Elghty-flve  per- 
cent were  within  S  percent. 

Less  than  a  tenth  of  the  wide  variety 
of  items  surveyed  monthly  by  the  BLS  were 
10  percent  or  more  below  their  peak,  and 
most  of  the  foods  In  this  category  were 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  still 
selling  below  parity  and  thus  are  not  sub- 
ject to  OPS  control. 

By  no  means  are  foods  the  only  items 
Which  are  still  at  or  very  close  to  their  peak 
prices  of  the  past  2  years.  In  many  apparel 
and  consumer  durable  goods  fields  the  same 
Is  true,  and  there  are  very  few  soft  prices 
In  the  raw  materials  and  capital  goods  that 
are  urgently  needed  by  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment procurement  agencies. 

And  on  top  of  all  this  proof  that  the  soft 
market  picture  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
there  are  many  real  and  potential  pressures 
ready  and  threatening  to  blast  the  economy 
at  any  time. 

Has  the  whole  steel  issue  been  settled? 
Kot  to  my  knowledge.  If  the  framework 
ot  emergency  controls  for  prices  were  taken 
away,  and  IX  the  stael  Industry  should  then 
take  the  price  increase  of  $12  a  ton  which 
It  says  It  needs,  to  compensate  it  for  pro- 
posed wage  increases,  the  effects  would  run 
roughshod  through  the  economy.  The  cost 
ot  Uiing  would  rise  at  least  5  percent.  Every 
American  family  would  have  at  least  $300 
added  to  Its  annual  expenses. 


For  example,  we  have  already  been  asked 
by  the  can-manufacturing  Industry  to  make 
an  industry  earnings  survey  of  their  busi- 
ness to  determine  if  they  now  are  entitled 
to  higher  prices,  or  If  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  them  If  there  is  any  Increase  In 
steel  prices.  If  it  is  shown,  which  they  feel 
Is  probable,  that  they  are  already  entitled 
to  an  increase  under  the  fair  and  equitable 
provisions  of  the  law,  even  without  a  higher 
price  for  steel,  we  begin  to  get  an  Idea  of 
what  raising  steel  prices  will  mean  through- 
out tbe  whole  economy. 

Let's  not  forget  this  bade  fact.  We  are 
engaged  In  a  mobilization  program.  And 
let's  not  forget  just  why  this  whole  mobili- 
sation program  was  begun  in  the  first  place. 

There  was  only  one  reason.  The  coun- 
try was  awakened  by  the  indefensible  Com- 
munist move  against  the  free  people  of 
Korea,  and  we  knew  that  we  had  to  pre- 
pare to  defend  ourselves  and  the  rest  ot 
the  free  world  against  a  menace  the  ilka  d 
which  history  has  never  before  faced. 

There  is  nothing  today  to  show  that  the 
menace  has  in  the  slightest  diminished. 
Indeed,  it  has  even  grown.  Many  feel  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  comparatively  stronger 
than  when  she  seat  her  ruthleaa  aateliitaa 
across  the  thirty-eighth  panOlel. 

All  of  us  have  been  following  with  acute 
Interest  the  developments  at  Panmunjosn. 
In  the  light  of  news  reports  in  the  last  few 
days  we  can  only  fear  that  truoe  talks,  and 
the  hope  of  a  fair  and  honorable  ending 
ot  this  terrible  flght  for  freedom,  are  near 
to  breaking  down — at  least  for  the  preesnt. 
We  sincerely  hope  not,  but  we  must  pre- 
pare for  the  poaslblllty  and  all  it  means  In 
demands  on  the  strength  and  courage  ot 
America.  The  pictiue  around  tbe  rest  <tf 
the  world  Is  do  prettier. 

AU  theee  facts,  unpleasant  as  they  are. 
mean  that  America  muat  continue  to  arm 
and  must  continue  to  strengthen,  encour- 
age, and  support  our  allies  everywhere. 

The  last  quarterly  report  ot  the  Director 
of  DefeiMS  MoblUaatlon  told  us  that  dcUv- 
•rtaa  for  that  quarter  at  military  'luutl 
goods" — planes,  tanks,  and  other  weapon*— 
reached  $6,100,000,000. 

Military  eqnlpment  deUverles  are  sched- 
uled to  climb  to  sbout  $104)00X>00.000  a 
qxiarter  by  the  end  at  this  year,  and  the  full 
level  of  reqiilred  expenditures  for  both  de- 
fense and  military  aid  wiU  be  just  under 
$60,000,000,000  yearly  by  1»6S.  That's  about 
half  again  as  much  as  it  was  costing  us  a 
few  months  a^o. 

What  do  all  these  facts  meant  What  can 
we  say  about  the  future?  Why  do  I  insist 
tliat  tbe  threat  of  inOatlon  la  still  with  us — 
In  spite  of  some  indications  that  we  do  have 
a  current  stability,  a  balance— although  a 
balance  in  terms  of  high  prices  (or  many 
arese? 

I  say  that  InflatloB  U  stm  a  very  definite 
problem  because  ot  at  least  three  sets  of 
forces  working  to  hold  up  prices. 

The  first  of  those  forces  is  the  current 
strong  demand  for  goods  and  serTlces  by 
consumers  and  by  our  defense  procurement 
agencies.  With  the  present  high  rate  of  em- 
ployment and  Income,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  general  public  certainly  shows  no 
sign  of  weakening.  As  long  as  >Juit  power 
Is  strong,  prices  are  not  likely  to  do  much 
decreasing.  Tbe  demand  for  military  Items, 
which  absorbs  such  a  big  share  of  our  Na- 
tion's production.  Is  greatly  on  tbe  Increase, 
as  I  have  already  indicated.  Also,  business 
piirchases  for  plant  exp«msion  and  Inventory 
are  at  an  all-time  high  and  restdenttal  eon- 
structlon  is  near  peak  levels. 

A  second  set  of  price  pressures  might  de- 
velop In  the  general  area  of  farm  supplies 
and  demand.  Clearly,  most  at  our  farm  pro- 
duction goes  into  (xxisumer  goods.  Tbe 
country  is  not  sure  of  an  Increase  in  farm 
output  this  year.  Planting  Intentions  of 
our  farmers,  as  checked  in  a  recent  early  sur- 
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Tey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are 
somewhat  lower  for  numy  important  cropa. 
Is  farm  output  going  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
creasing general  demand?  How  large  wUl 
crops  be?  What  will  the  weather  do  to  crops? 
What  about  feed  supplies  relative  to  our  live- 
stock population?  A  poor  feed  crop  might 
mean  an  Increased  slaughter  of  livestock 
population,  and  temporarily  larger  meat  sup- 
plies, but  this  could  lead  to  a  gap  In  meat 
supplies  later  on.  A  good  or  poor  com  crop 
.  could  make  an  enormous  difference.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  whose 
monthly  review,  Buslneas  Conditions,  is  ubu- 
ally  a  reliable  indicator,  recently  said  that 
there  will  be  Ifws  pork  this  summer — and  at 
higher  prices. 

Still  another  area  of  possible  pressures  is 
wages.    Wages  are  not  under  my  jiuisdlction. 
But  it  Is  pretty  clear  that  If  wage  move- 
ments— wage   Increases — were  to  accelerate 
faster  than  Increases  in  supplies  of  foods  and 
goods — particularly  supplies  of  "hard"  goods, 
an  area  from  which  the  military  take  may 
be   much   greater   as  time   goes   on — serious 
price  pressures  could  arise  from  that  source. 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  am  a  little  amazed? 
True,  there  are  some  so-called  soft  spots 
in  the  economy.    What  Is  the  story  of  them, 
ty  and  large?    The  story  is  that  of  certain 
sensitive  commodities  whose  prices  soared 
in  the  expansive  boom  which  foUowed  the 
Korea  invasion  in  midsummer  1950,  and  of 
the  normal  rewctlon  to  that  txxnn. 
Take  the  case  of  wool,  for  example. 
Trading  In  grease  wool  futures,  among  the 
Wool  AssoctaU*  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change, was  at  around  $1.50  a  pound,  pre- 
Korea.     In  the  boom  which  got  imder  way 
in  anticipation  of  vast  military  expenditures 
for  wool  fabrics,  the  price  of  a  grease  wool 
futures  contract  got  up  as  high  as  $3A5  a 
pound.    Naturally,  there  had  to  be  a  reaction 
to  that  boom. 

One  quotation  of  current  prices  I  saw. 
several  days  ago,  was  a  market  closing  quota- 
tion of  $1.43  Vi   a  pound. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  OPS  announced  the 
suspension  of  price  controls  for  several  im- 
portant commodities.  OPS  regulations  were 
suspended  for  wool,  alpaca,  lard,  tallow,  anl- 
nxal  waste  materials,  vegetable  oil  soapstock, 
crude  cottonseed  oU.  crude  soybean  oil,  crude 
corn  oil.  and  some  seven  or  eight  other  com- 
modities. But — and  this  is  an  Important 
"but" — the  regulations  were  suspended  with 
the  provision  that  OPS  can  step  in.  at  any 
'time,  to  recontrol.  if  prices  reach  certain 
predetermined  levels. 

We  have  suspended  celling  price  regxila- 
tions  on  some  16  raw  conmioditles.  We  are 
considering  the  raw  cotton  and  textile  situ- 
ation now.  We've  set  up  preliminary  stand- 
ards, to  guide  us  In  o\ir  continuing  studies 
of  the  "soft  markets."  and  In  the  actions 
we  will  take.  Suspension  actions  or  other 
relaxations  will  not  be  approved  imless  prices 
in  an  area  being  considered  are  materially 
below  ceilings,  and  unless  there  is  no  pros- 
pect tlut  putting  controls  back  on  will  be 
iistwiessi  ji  in  any  reasonable  future. 

We  are  doing  the  Job  the  Congress  told  us 
to  do.  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Office  of  Price  SUblllzatlon  Is  to  prevent  the 
economic  dislocations  which  would  result 
from  an  upward  splrallng  of  prices  during  a 
period  of  national  emergency.  But  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  agency  to  avoid  restrictions  and 
procedures  which  are  not  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  primary  responsi- 
bility. 

The  suspension  story,  you  might  say.  bolls 
down  to  this,  "nie  great  productive  capacity 
of  our  economy,  the  American  economy — 
the  success  of  both  direct  and  Indirect  sta- 
bilisation measures — the  normal  reaction  to 
-  a  speculative  boom — aU  have  combined  to 
reduce,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  need  for  cloae 
price  oontrol  In  some  areas  of  the  economy. 
I  emphasise  "some." 

Now.  Id  like  to  talk  just  a  UtUe  about 
how  we  operate  at  the  Office  of  Price  Stabili- 


sation, in  discharging  the  responsibilities 
Congress  gave  us,  to  watch  the  behavior  of 
prices  in  these  emergency  times. 

Congress  told  tis  that  we  should  always 
remember  that  the  American  system  of  com- 
petitive enterprise  Is  what  we  are  protecting. 
It  told  us  not  to  disrupt  established  business 
practices,  or  compel  any  changes  in  thoee 
business  practices,  cost  practices  or  methods, 
or  means  or  aids  to  distribution.  It  told  us, 
in  our  dealings  with  business  and  Industry, 
to  be  "generally  fair  and  equitable." 

That  is  exactly  as  I  would  have  said  It, 
had  I  had  any  part  in  framing  the  Defense 
Production  Act  as  amended,  the  act  under 
which  we  function.  I  welcome  the  set  of 
principles  wisely  put  into  the  law  by  Con- 
gress. I  respect  them.  At  OPS  we  scrutinize 
every  action,  in  the  light  of  the  wish  to  be 
generally  fair. 

One  of  the  yardsticks  we  apply,  when  an 
Industry  comes  in  and  asks  \is  for  a  price 
Increase,  is  called  the  Industry  Earnings 
Standard.  This  standard  requires  OPS  to 
raise  prices  for  an  industry  if  and  when  its 
returns  on  the  owners'  investment  before 
ta>,e8  fall  below  85  percent  of  the  level  en- 
Joyed  in  the  best  three  of  the  foiir  prosperous 
years.  1946  through  1949. 

Now,  under  this  fair  and  equitable  stand- 
ard— and  the  Industry  Earnings  Standard  is 
a  fair  one — very  like  the  one  Congress  used 
In  the  excess-profits  tax  law — ^we  have 
granted  a  number  of  price  Increases  to  in- 
dustry. We  applied  the  Indiostry  Earnings 
Standard  and  decide  that  the  makers  of  zinc 
die  castings,  and  glass  containers,  and  waxed 
paper,  and  lead  storage  batteries,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  needed  price  relief  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  earnings  standard — and  these 
industries  received  relief. 

Then  there  may  be  cases  where  the  find- 
ings txim  out  the  other  way.  Recently  the 
cigarette  manufacturing  Industry  requested 
OPS  to  make  a  survey  to  determine  whether 
the  cigarette  manufacturers  could  qualify 
on  an  industry-wide  basis  for  ceUlng-prlce 
adjustments.  The  survey,  and  an  applica- 
tion of  the  industry  earnings  standard  after 
the  survey  was  made,  showed  they  could  not. 
The  cigarette  industry-earnings  are  above 
the  level  set  out  in  that  standard. 

The  steel  Industry  has  not  asked  for  a 
price  increase  under  the  OPS  Industry  Earn- 
ings Standard.  Under  that  standard,  the 
steel  industry  cannot  possibly  qualify  for  a 
price  increase,  and  knows  it. 

It  is  the  firm  OPS  policy  to  grant  price 
relief  to  an  Industry  when  that  indiistry 
shows  that  earnings  under  celling  have 
dropped  below  the  earnings  standard.  As 
you  know,  the  supermarkets  and  food  chain 
stores  asked  OPS  to  consider  their  claims  to 
qualify  under  the  earnings  standard. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  have  read  specu- 
lative newspaper  stories  and  heard  radio  re- 
ports that  OPS  is  about  to  increase  some 
margins  for  these  stores.  That  is  correct. 
We  have  made  an  interim  study  and  our 
findings  are  that  earnings  of  the  supermar- 
kets and  chain  stores  are  such  that  they 
are  entitled  to  some  increases. 

I  know  that  you  also  have  read  that  I 
will  tell  you  today  what  those  changes  in 
margins  are.  That  part  of  the  story  is  not 
correct.  OPS  Is  not  quite  ready  to  announce 
details  of  the  action.  We  expect  to  be  able 
to  make  a  detailed  announcement  within  a 
few  days.  But  I  can  tell  you  today  definitely 
that  there  will  be  increases  in  some  of  the 
margins. 

The  average  famUy  is  going  to  have  to 
spend  a  few  pennies  more  each  week  for 
some  foods,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  great 
system  of  American  competition  will  oper- 
ate to  keep  those  pennies  at  a  minimum. 

The  Job  ahead,  the  job  of  attaining  the 
Stabilization  we  all  want  and  must  have 
to  produce  and  get  on  with  the  really  big 
job  of  mobilizing  and  preparing  this  country 
for  defense,  has  in  no  way  been  altered.  It 
anyons  asked  me  how  I  see  the  part  ot  OPS 


In  the  attainment  of  that  stabilization,  I 
wo\ild  say  it  consists  in  tbe  continuous 
watching  of  price  movements  in  the  econ- 
omy, and  in  tieing  ready  to  proceed  with 
orderly  relaxation  of  controls  where  that 
seems  safe,  and  in  the  containment  of  the 
price  pressures  that  stUi  abound. 

I  see  it  as  a  challenging — and  stUl  uncom- 
pleted— ^job. 


Tbe  Case  for  a  Democratic  0>nfress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  TEK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  26,  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  asked  a 
group  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  make  the  Case  for  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress In  a  half -hour  broadcast  and  tele- 
cast. Previously  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Republicans  had  been  asked  to 
make  the  Case  for  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. 

Of  course,  there  are  so  many  reasons 
why  there  should  be  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress that  all  of  them  could  not  be  stated 
in  a  half  hour.  Nevertheless,  we  did  our 
best  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  the  telecast  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  J4r.  President,  with- 
out feservlng  the  right  to  object,  but 
merely  to  make  a  remark,  I  would  say 
that  probably  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan could  well  have  made  his  case  with- 
in a  half  hour.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Utin- 
scilpt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Ths  Cask  voa  a  Dkmocxatic  Conosess 

ANNotmcxa.  Today  tiie  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  brings  you  the  second  in  a  series 
of  programs  entitled  "Hats  in  the  Ring." 
Presented  in  the  public  interest,  these  pro- 
grams provide  a  half  hour  each  week,  on  an 
equal  basis,  to  the  major  political  parties 
and  candidates  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tions. The  program  material  itself  is  pre- 
pared by  those  who  have  accepted  the  time. 
Now,  Hats  in  the  Ring  presents  The  Case 
for  a  Democratic  Congress. 

Senator  Moodt.  Oood  afternoon,  I  am 
Senator  Bi.aib  Moodt.  of  Michigan,  and  I 
have  asked  some  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  come  here  this 
afternoon  and  talk  with  you  in  your  Uving 
rooms  about  some  of  the  great  decisions  that 
the  American  people  are  going  to  make  in 
November.    I  want  you  to  meet  them  now. 

Representative  Jackson.  I  am  Congress- 
man HxNKT  If.  jACxaoN,  Of  tlM  State  of 
Washington. 

Senator  IfoNxoMxr.  I  am  Mncx  MoNmoNrr, 
State  of  Oklahoma,  junior  Senator  from  that 
State. 

Representative  Bollinq.  I  am  Congress- 
man Dick  Boixino,  from  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Senator  Mooot.  Now  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, we  are  very  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity here,  through  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  of  visiting  with 
you  this  afternoon  on  some  of  these  great 
issues.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you 
that  we  are  here  In  person.  We  are  not 
showing  here  a  rehearsed  movie  while  we 
are  out  on  the  golf  course  doing  something 
•laa.    We  want  to  sit  around  here  with  you 
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•nd  talk  •haaX  these  things,  aoA  In  tCect 
bM!n  foa  lit  la  with  ua.  Tber*  an  not  any 
paid  acton  on.  thla  ibow.  Tbcr*  la  no 
eovortroom.  We  have  not  any  dtarepatahla 
k)o»T>g  person  dresaed  np  as  a  Republican 
to  aaka  It  look  like  a  counterpart  of  the 
fake  compoalte  picture.  We  have  no  fancj 
aerlpta,  no  artificial  glamor,  no  gbmnlckx. 
We  think  we  simply  have  the  facts  and  we 
want  to  tell  you  what  we  think  those  facts 
are,  and  why  we  feel  tt  wenrid  be  a  disaster 
If  the  American  people,  at  this  critical  time 
In  our  history,  should  torn  away  from  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  and  go  back  to  the  neg- 
ative leadership  of  the  past,  as  represented 
by  the  Bcpuhiiean  Party.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  all  Republicans,  of  course,  but 
we  are  talking  about  the  Uartershtp  and  the 
record  of  that  party.  Seiw.  Senator  Moic- 
BONZT,  can  you  tell  us  In  a  sentence  why 
you  believe  that  there  shoxild  be  a  Demo- 
cmtlc  Congress  this  fall? 

SenaUn-  MomowsT.  flsnatnr  Moodt.  X 
think  the  most  Important  Issue  of  all  Issues 
thsft  have  faced  this  country  in  recent  years 
Is  world  peaos.  I  taUsvs.  on  the  record,  the 
PemniiiaOe  Party  In  OosigrasB  has  <teman- 
■trated  tts  wtlttngnesa  to  faca  vp  to  this 
ehalloDga  In  eatahllwhlng  workl  peace,  ot 
going  through  the  dUQcuUlcs  of  obtaining  It. 
not  hoping  It  will  come  accidentally.  You 
have  to  plan  f  'r  peace  the  same  as  you  have 
to  plan  for  a  victory  In  war.  The  oppoettton 
to  the  varlotu  means  that  we  have  taken  has 
largely  come  from  the  RcpubUcaa  Party— I 
apeak  at  the  Clreck-Tuikey  pgrognnt  that 
saved  the  brldfe  between  thzca  ecmtlnents; 
X  speak  at  the  Marshall  plan  that  prevoatcd 
the  cockpit  of  Europe  from  collapsing  from 
within.  I  speak  of  the  action  In  Korea  that 
saved  the  TTnlted  Nations  and  gave  hope  that 
oat  at  coUeetlve  secuilty  this  world  can  have 
an  enduring  peace. 

Bsnator    Uoodt.  Tsry    wtil    said.     Mike. 
Boixora — will  you  tcU  us.  Coo- 
BoixiMO,    why    you    think    thos 
shrwrtd  be  a  DcoKtcratlc  Congresa. 

B^reaentative  Bouono.  Senator  MOodt,  I 
think  that  the  supreme  Issue  Is  peace,  but  I 
think  It's  very  clear  that  since  the  United 
States  occuplee  surii  a  responsllrte  position 
In  the  world  today  that  It  cannot  poeelbly 
•chtsve  peace  unless  we  have  a  strong  and 
prosperous  America.  Oat  my  way — out  In 
Missouri — the  people  know  that  a  Democratic 
Congress  is  the  kind  of  Congress  that  will  do 
a  real  job  to  maintain  the  strength  of  Amer- 
ica and  Its  people  wfaleh  li  such  an  Important 
part  of  the  Sght  for  peace  In  the  world. 

Senator  MOoot.  Thank  you  very  muciL 
KOw  Congressman  Jackoow, 

Representative  Jscksow.  Wen.  Senator 
MoooT.  Z  think  the  people  of  this  country 
are  Interested  In  a  sound,  constructive  pro- 
gram on  the  home  front.  They're  interested 
In  better  schools,  better  housing,  better 
health,  and  better  social  security.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  made  great  gains  In 
the  past,  and  Z  believe  the  people  of  this 
country  want  to  see  further  gains  in  these 
dlractlons.  V^3r  that  reason  I  am  confident 
that  the  people  of  America  win  want  a 
Democratic  Congress  this  fall. 

Senator  Moodt.  Wouldn't  you  gentlemen 
agree  that  perhaps  the  over-all  reason,  which 
you  gentlemen  have  Illustrated  in  various 
ways,  is  the  fact  that  Democrats,  speaking 
generally,  have  proved  to  have  the  under- 
standing, the  Initiative,  the  Imagination,  the 
boldness  to  meet  the  problems  of  changing 
times?  We  have  an  affirmative  program. 
When  some  new  problem  cornea  In  we  move 
In  and  meet  tt  on  tlia  facts,  whereas  the 
Republican  record — and,  of  course,  we're  not 
speaking  of  all  Republicans  because  there 
are  many  good  ones — In  fact,  there  are  some 
that  ought  to  be  labeled  Democrats,  In  my 
opinion.  But  In  general,  the  Repabtlcan 
record  ts  negative.  On  foreign  policy  Z  agree 
with  Senator  Momonsr  completely.  Had 
they  been  In  charge,  and  had  their  votes  on 
ths  Senate  floor — or  In  the  Bouse — on  for- 


eign policy  been  translated  Into  policy.  Inl- 
tlatlva  la  ths  White  House  or  lack  at  it.  and 
in  the  Congress,  we  woxild  perhapa  have  been 
in  an  atomic  war  by  now.  Certainly  on  the 
<lameatlc  front  ths  Bepuhl trans  blundered 
ua  into  a  depression  and  might  do  It  again 
If  we  let  them  win.  Now.  what  about  tha 
China  situation?  Cbogressman  jACsaoat, 
has  there  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  ct 
us  on  that?  rd  like  to  have  you  talk  about 
that. 

Representative  J*nrnow.  Blair.  X  want  to 
foUov  up  on  Just  one  point,  and  that  la  there 
Is  a  real  reason  why  the  Republican  leader- 
ahip  has  not  been  in  power  In  the  last  30 
years,  because  the  world  has  faced  a  lot  of 
difficult  situations.  We're  living  In  a  chang- 
ing world  and  the  leadership  has  remained 
the  one  unchanging  thing  In  a  «'han£iTn 
world,  and  that's  why  they  have  been  out  of 
power,  and  I'm  confident  that  the  people  at 
this  country  want  a  bold  approach  to  ths 
great  challenges  that  face  us  at  home  and 
abroad.  Now  let's  talk  about  foreign  policy 
for  J\ist  one  moment.  Blalr. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  this 
country  want  this  program  handled  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis.  It  Involves  our  very  sur- 
vival as  a  country.  Unless  our  foreign  policy 
Is  strong  and  effective,  America  win  not  be 
safe  and  i.ecure  in  a  troubled  world,  and  our 
foreign  policy  Is  Just  as  Important,  Blair, 
as  tanks,  guns,  and  planes,  becaiise  unless 
we  have  a  program  of  international  coopera- 
tion we  cant  survive  as  a  nation.  And  Z 
think  thinking  people  in  America,  yea.  think- 
ing, independent-minded  Republicans  and 
independent  voters,  will  support  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  the  field  of  foreign  policy  for 
the  simple  reason  that  It  represents  a  pro- 
gram that  makes  sense,  and  they  do  I't  thlxvk 
that  it  oxigbt  to  be  made  a  partisan,  political 
footban.  And  we  don't  believe  that  It  should. 
We  believe  that  It  ought  to  be  on  a  non- 
partisan basis. 

Senator  Moodt.  You're  certainty  rtglit. 
there.     Congressman  Boxxnrc? 

Representative  Bollzhg.  Wen.  Blair,  we 
Zuul  a  good  illustration  In  the  last  couple  of 
years  of  what  Scoop  Jsckson  means  when 
he  talks  about  a  partisan  football.  At  ths 
time  that  the  North  Korean  Communists 
Invaded  South  Korea  I  think  that  95  percent 
of  the  people  of  this  country  were  com- 
pletely In  support  of  our  action  and  tits 
action  of  the  Uhlted  Nations. 

Senator  Moodt.  It  was  the  obvious  thing. 
We  had  to  do  It. 

Representative  Boixoro.  We  had  to  do  It. 
If  we  hadnt  done  It  we  would  have  lost  any 
position — any  moral  position  in  the  world  as 
a  whole.  We  would  have  lost  all  of  Asia 
in  one  fen  swoop  because  the  people  would 
have  jxist  given  up  on  our  word.  But  at 
that  time  the  people  of  this  country  were 
almost  imanimous.  The  Republican  orators 
were  saying  that  It  was  a  fine  decision — 
maybe  the  only  fine  decision  that  President 
Ttiiman  had  ever  made,  but  they  agreed 
with  It  then.  And  now  we  hear  them  going 
around  tha  country  playing  partisan  poli- 
tics with  something  as  crucial  as  that.  *TYa- 
man's  war."  Of  all  the  disgraceful  phrases 
thst  I  think  r>e  ever  heard  In  poinics  "Tru- 
man's war"  ts  the  most  dtsgraeeful.  because 
tt  is  a  commitment  which  was  made  on  ttie 
basis  of  International  decency,  and  a  com- 
mitment which  I  think  we  sliould  be  very 
proud  to  fullin. 

Senator  MOmowsT.  Z  venture  to  say  that 
when  history  Is  written  that  the  Interven- 
tion In  Korea  that  saved  the  free  world 
win  be  proven  to  be  one  of  tlie  brightest 
spots  In  American  history.  We  gave  bone 
and  body  and  sinew  to  ths  TTnlted  Nstlons. 
and  only  through  Iiope  of  collective  security 
can  we  have  world  peace. 

Represeutatlve  Bolumq.  I  agree  with  you 
Tcry  much.  Senator. 

Senator  Moodt.  I'd  tlks  to  point  tliis  ovt  to 
fOQ — that  dming  a  period  there  was  s  group 
ta  ths  BepubUcan  Party  that  did  cooperat* 


with  ths  Dsmocratlc  Prealdents  and  Demo- 
cratic Secretaries  of  State  In  what  b<cams 
known  as  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  and 
I  think  we.  here,  as  Democrats  this  after- 
noon, ought  to  pay  tributa  to  those  Repub- 
licans who  Iiave  been  wming  to  rise  above 
partlssnsMp  and  make  politics  stop  at  ths 
wster*a  edge.  Now  when  Senator  Vanden* 
berg,  my  predecessor,  was  In  the  Senate, 
there  was  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  and 
tliere  are  others  who  are  there  now  who 
would  like  to  continue  that  principle.  8en> 
ator  Moasx.  Senator  Loooz,  and  others. 

Senator  Moitaoinrr.  Senator  Wtxxr. 

Senator  Moodt.  And  I  was  Just  going  to 
mention  Senator  Wnxr.  .Tust  ths  other  day 
the  man  who  succeeded  Senator  Vandenberg 
as  the  senior  Republican  member  of  the 
Porelgn  Relations  Committee,  said  exactly 
what  Fm  saying  now — that  foreign  policy 
ahoxild  be  above  partisanship.  And  what 
happened  to  him?  Why  one  of  the  hatchet- 
men  of  t>  e  Republican 

Senator  UoMMOitn.  Senator  Caiw,  I  be- 
lieve  

Senator  Moodt.  Senator  Caiw.  of  Wash- 
ington, yoiir  opponent  in  this  coming  elec- 
tion. Scoop,  got  up  and  ridiculed  him  with 
bitter,  biting  sarcasm  because  here  was  a 
Bepubllcan  vho  wanted  to  put  his  coimtry 
above  tUs  party.  Z  wish  there  were  more 
Republicans  who  would  do  tliat.  Unfortu- 
nately, tticre  aren't  enough  of  them. 

RepresentaUve  BotxiMo.  Blalz.  I  think 
that's  exactly  right.  I  think  that  what  we've 
asen  in  that  Vandenberg.  who  was  a  great 
patriot,  has  bean  repudiated  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Republican  leaders.  I  dout  believe, 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  Republican  voters 

Senator  Moxbomkt.  The  haportant  thing. 
X  think  f or  ua  all  to  remember,  and  for  tlks 
paopla  of  this  country  to  remember — partic- 
ularly those  Republicans  who  do  have  a 
realistic  apiiroach  to  world  peaca— Is  that 
there  are  n^n  in  the  Senate  wearing  tha 
Republican  Party  label  who  would  rather  win 
the  tiext  election,  regardless  u(  what  hap- 
pens to  our  foreign  policy. 

Senator  Moodt.  Well.  Mike,  X  didn't  know 
whether  I  wanted  to  say  thla  today  or  not, 
but  I'm  going  to  say  It,  because,  as  you  know. 
I  served  aa  a  newspaper  man  down  here  for 
nearly  two  dacadea,  and  I  have  a  great  saany 
friends  on  both  sides  of  tha  alsls.  While  this 
certainly  does  not  apply  to  all  RepuhUcana. 
aa  I  tried  to  cmphsslse  a  while  ago.  I  fael 
that  the  American  p«o{>le  shovUd  take  noUca 
of  the  moral  squalor  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ership In  the  Congress — the  policy  of  smear 
and  run.  Juat  ths  other  day  on  the  Senata 
floor  Senator  Momsonst  was  trying  to  point 
out  that  when  a  Senator  says  In  a  letter  that 
a  Senate  committee  Is  ptz-vt^g  the  pockets  of 
the  American  taxpayera.  when  the  commit- 
tee was  merely  following  the  Senate's  ordaia, 
ha  has  outraged  the  committee.  The  Sena- 
tor who  was  sitting  In  the  Republican  lead- 
arts  seat — it  wa«  not  Sttlxs  BamcEa  that 
afternoon,  but  another  substituting  for  >>*"». 
got  up  and  said.  "Why,  tlUa  conunlttec  is 
Just  too  tliln-aklnned.  We  all  know."  he 
said,  "the  atmosphere  of  American  politics." 
Implying  that  falsification  la  to  be  expected, 
rd  like  to  ask  the  American  people  whether 
they  think  that  the  atmosphere  of  American 
pontics  ought  to  be  an  atmosplierc  of  falslfl- 
catloo.  Ftankly,  I  dont  think  so,  and  I  dont 
think  the  American  people  think  so.  And 
this  matter  of — look.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  had  some  mistakes  to  correct  in  tliese 
last  few  years.  We  dont  like  mink  coats  any 
better  than  we  like  fake  composite  plctxxrea. 
We  dont  like  Influence  loans,  whether  they 
are  obtained  by  a  Democratic  politician  who 
later  resigns  as  national  chairman  and  haa 
a  loan  paid  back,  or  a  Republican  politician 
who  does  not  resign  as  national  chairman 
and  who  has  not  paid  his  loan  back.  Td  llks 
to  point  out  It's  the  Senator  DotTCLasis,  ths 
Itenstor  KirAuvxxs,  the  Senator  Pttlbxiowts 
who  have  cleaned  this  thing  up.  and  I'm 
hop&if  that  ths  American  people  wlU  take 
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due  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  campaign  at  falsttoatkm  going  on 
bsrs  which  they  should  not  stoaaaeh.  I'm 
sorry  to  have  taken  so  much  time,  tout  I 
Just  wanted  to  say  that. 

Senator  Mowbonst.  WeU,  I  would  hks  to 
interject,  If  Z  might,  how  these  things  tie 
together.  We  have  a  definite  respoosIMIlty 
of  world  leadership.  We  most  furnish  much 
of  the  Bseans  to  kssping  the  rsst  at  ths  world 
free.  Ws  cant  do  that  unlsss  our  own 
•cooony  Is  healthy  and  prospsrous,  attva, 
and  tlgfoua,  We  can't  let  one  segment  at 
our  economy — famu,  for  example — go  down 
the  drain  to  baakmptcy,  maybe  help  busi- 
ness to  make  untold  proflta.  or  let  labor  fo 
under  sweat-ahop  wagas.  THeyfe  aU  Intsr- 
loekad  together.  And  I  say  it  has  been  part 
of  the  same  program  to  keep  America  strong 
•ecsManlealty  so  that  we  can  do  the  task 
that  this  generatloB  at  Aassrleans  are  charged 
with  doli«,  and  that  la  satabUahlag  world 
peace. 

Repreeentatlve  jACxaow.  Well.  Mike,  vre'ra 
living  In  a  changing  world  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  met  these  great  challengea 
in  the  past  with  extresae  eSectlvenees.  You 
remember  when,  during  ths  deprsasloo.  ws 
put  through  ths  farm-credit  legislation, 
bank  reform,  the  holding  company  acta, 
aecurttlae  and  exchange,  housing,  public 
power,  social  security?  The  interesting  thing 
for  tha  American  people  to  realise  la  that 
when  those  meas'ires  were  brought  before  ths 
Coogress  of  the  United  SUtes  the  opposition 
cried.  "Dictatorship,  bankruptcy,  socialism." 
Then,  only  4.  8.  12  years  later  they  said, 
"Wen,  those  programs  are  all  right."  To  use 
a  classical  expression  they  go  roxuid  saying. 
"It's  not  what  you  have  done  that's  so  bad. 
It's  what  you  propose  to  do."  Wen.' of  course, 
that's  vrby  the  Republicans  have  been  out 
of  power  so  long.  And  certainly  mUllons  of 
independent -minded  Republicans  have  been 
voting  the  I>mocratlc  ticket — liulependent 
voters  throughout  this  country  have  been 
voting  the  Democratic  ticket  becaiise  the 
Demoeratlc  program  Itas  made  sense.  And 
I'm  eonfident  thst  the  American  peopto 
want  to  go  forward  with  these  programa. 
We  want  to  strengthen  social  security.  We 
want  to  strengthen  our  resource  piugiaw 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  that 
make  America  stronger — tiiat  make  Anoies 
the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth  today. 
The  last  10  years  we  have  doubled  our  pro- 
ductive eapadty.  Oiw  standard  of  Itvtxtg  la 
higher.  We're  eating  more.  We're  eating 
food.  We're  better  hoossd.  WSTs 
elothsd.  And  weYe  saving  mors 
after  payment  of  taaea. 

Senator  Moaraosnr.  Could  I  get  la  with 
Just  a  brief  boa  score  that  Z  think  la  qwits 
Interesting. 

Senator  Moowt.  Certainly. 

Senator  Mowbomst.  In  the  thirties,  ont  of 
four  fsmillss.  three  had  leas  than  $3,000  a 
psar.  TVMtay,  out  of  three  families,  only  one 
of  the  three  has  lees  than  $2,000.  In  ths 
thlrtlss.  out  of  60  families,  1  had  more  than 
i».000  a  year.  Today,  out  of  six  famlllea. 
mm  has  more  than  $$,000. 

la  tfea  thirties  out  of  a  hundred  flMnlllea, 
o«ay  fine  had  Inoome  of  $1«,000  or  ntors. 
IXxhiy.  out  of  ao  famlBsa,  1  has  iDeoBae  of 
•lOjOOO  or  more. 

We  have  brought  up  those  who  were  under- 
privileged without  lowering  those  who  have. 
We  have  Increased  all  along  the  line  and  It 
has  helped  farmers.  It  has  helped  laborers.  It 
haa  helped  business  large  and  smaU.  You 
cant  do  business  In  a  desert.  A  deeert 
America,  economically,  meaas  a  dspresslou 
and  poverty  for  an  groupe  of  Asaertecaa. 

Senator  Moowr.  Mike.  X  think  those  who 
are  visiting  with  us  this  afternoon  over  the 
air  would  like  to  hear  your  little  story  about 
the  two  chickens  in  the  pot. 

Ssnsitor  MoHBomrr.  WMl.  I  tboi«ht  thai 
was  klad  of  interesting — It's  s  good  statlstle, 
bscauss,  yosi  know,  the  RepubUcana  In  the 
thlrtlss  dM  promise  us  two  chickens  la 
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pot.  Ws  dldnt  get  the  two.  We  dldnt  get 
the  on*.  Ws  almost  lost  the  pot.  Bat  to- 
day, for-  every  ehleken  thst  was  estan  in 
1030  we>e  eating  32  chickens  today.  Xn- 
stsad  of  having  an  industry  of  $18,000,000 
raMag  clhlrirsiis  ws^e  got  aa  Industry  gross- 
ing $817,000,000  a  year.  And  fried  chicken 
for  auaday  dinner  Is  a  new  token  of  the 
standard  of  Mvtng. 

Boujwo.  Btair,  one  €ft  tb* 
things  that  X  Uks  about  ths  Denaocrats  Is 
that  wa'va  doos  a  great  Job  In  ths  lart  30 
yaars,  but  we'rs  not  satlaflwl  with  what  weTs 
done.  The  nkotto  that  I  like  to  taUaw  Is  that 
the  best  Is  not  good  enough  for  America.  Ws 
can  do  sUn  better.  For  example,  out  In  my 
area  we  have  had  socns  tanlMs  tnmbls  with 
Hoods,  In  ths  laat  year  ws  have  had  two  ter- 
rlhls  fleods.  Back  In  May  of  !•«•  Senator 
Taft  oo  the  Senate  floor  said,  and  I  q\JOte 
Benator  Tavt:  "We  have  had  floods  for  100 
ysara.  wbsther  vre  do  certain  work  this  yesr 
or  nsxt  year  is  not  a  vital  queatloii."  Wtfl. 
out  aiy  way  ws  don't  believe  that  and  Z 
dont  bellsve  the  Demoerata,  ^irtiether  they  be 
from  Bast,  tha  Wast,  the  North,  or  the  South, 
ase  willing  to  defer  Important  projeeta  which 
•rs  In  the  nature  of  insurance.  When  ws 
spsad  aaoney  for  flood  control  aad  savs  tha 
klad  of  devastation  that  ws  had  back  in  J\ily 
of  10$1  when  we  lost  something  over  a  bU- 
hoa  dollars,  when  we  spend  hundreds  of  mll- 
hons  to  prevent  that,  we're  saving  money, 
we're  saving  soil,  we're  makhig  the  United 
Btatsa  stvostger.  and  we're  going  forward. 

Bepresantatlve  Jacksom.  Wdl.  Dick,  the 
Dentocratle  Party  Is  Intcrestad  in  dsvtfoplng 
all  of  this  country.  I  aalght  say  that  out 
Wast  we  have  bean  engaged  in  tremendous 
asw  Irrtcatkia.  redamatkm.  and  power  pro- 
gnsBs.  IMS  month  we  srs  stsrttng  the  be- 
ginning, at  least,  of  a  ljOOO.OOO-aca«  Irrigation 
project  in  the  SUte  of  Washington  the 
grsat  Northwest  In  the  Columbia  Baala 
area.  We  are  starting  to  develop,  and  have 
developed,  over  4j$OOX)00  kilowatts  of  poi 
In  that  great  Morthwast  arsa,  whsn 
today  soowthlng  Uks  40  peroant  of  all  tha 
jwtentlal  hydroelectric  power  In  Aaisrlca. 
Aad  througfeout  ws  are  bulldlag  power  and 
krlgatkm  projaeta.  Then  down  South  in  tha 
yeat  Tsnnssssi  Valley  area  we  help  to  taring 
ha  new  isms  to  eoDtrol  tha  floods.  Yss;  to 
bring  industry  to  aU  parte  of  ths  Uaitad 
Btatsa.  to  help  emwnd  this  ecoaomy  of  ouia. 
We're  not  afraid  of  the  future.  We  face  ths 
future  with  the  determination  to  meet  aU 
the  ISBwes  so  that  we  can  havs  a  ridbm  and  a 
prospsrous  AaMrlea.  and  ths  rsoord  dls- 
tfaat  fad.  We're  bsttsr  off  today  oeo- 
BosalcaUy  thaa  we  havs  ever  hsea  la  tha 
history  of  oar  country. 

Senator  Mohbonxt.  ZiSt  aaa  laterlset  thsrs. 

Senator  MoamoaixT.  Xsnt  It  a  ZBet  that  tha 
difference  between  the  Demoeratlc  attttnda 
In  Coa^reas  aad  the  Bepubllcan  attitude  la 
that  tba  DemocraU  have  faitb.  the  oourage. 

and  the  ability  of  Americans  to  open  new 
fronUers.  and  ths  BspubUcans  are  afraid 
to  act. 

Representetlve  Jackson.  That's  right, 
Mike.  And  we're  not  afraid  to  make  a  mis- 
take In  doing  It.  We  are  bound  to  make  mis- 
takes, and  we'll  continue  to  make  some  mis- 
takes, but,  spelled  out,  we  have  given  this 
country  real  progress.  We  have  brought  to 
this  eooatry  social  security — we  have 
86,000,000  people  under  social  secxirlty.  And 
when  the  Republicans  had  control  over  the 
■gbtleth  oongress.  what  did  they  do?  They 
brought  about  800,000  people  out  from  un- 
der— they  kMced  them  out  of  social  security. 
What  did  tha  Democrats  do  In  the  Klgbty- 
flrst  Congress  foUowlng  that?  TlMy  brought 
In  mimons  and  mlUlons  of  people  under  tlie 
Social  Security  Act,  improved  the  payments. 
It  waant  a  give-away  program.  It  waa  a 
aowd  taaomos  profpaBt.  Ysk  tMtif  brougbfe 
tha  small  eatreprensur  into  ths  sodal  aaeu* 
rlty  program — the  man  who  Is  In  business 
for  hlmsetf  tt  covered  onder  the  act.    And 


we  made  a  lot  of  gains  in  that  direction.  Wa 
Im ought  ahout  a  decent  hooslag  prograni. 
Tss:  aad  well  go  forward  oaos  sgaln.  Well 
go  forward  with  progress  for  the  betterment 
of  an  of  oar  people — the  farmer,  the  worker, 
tbm  toustaassman,  the  whole  oommunlty. 
We>e  not  Interested  la  Jtvt  one  eegment  la 
the  community.  The  Democratic  Party  Is  a 
national  party. 

Senator  Mooor.  That* s  right 
Repressatstlvs    Jacxbom.    Psople    forgvi 
that.  Blair;  you  know.  weYe  the  only  party 
that's  ever  elected  representattves  tram  every 
Btate  In  the  Union. 

Senator  Moobt.  We  have  made  mistakea, 
but  they've  been  alBrmatlve  mistakes.  Now, 
the  trouble  with  the  Republican  Party, 
spssking  broadly  again.  Is  that  it's  a  nega- 
tive party.  Tou  mentioned  these  great  de- 
vetoptnents  In  the  Northwest  and  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  which  have  meant  so  much 
to  the  people  In  thoee  areas.  Btrt  Just  think 
what  would  have  happened — and  you  re- 
member, by  the  way,  Scoop,  that  at  that 
time.  Heavens,  If  there  was  ever  a  cry  of 
socialism  raised,  that  was  the  time. 

Repreeentatlve  Jacksow.  Where  would  our 
natkmal  defense  have  been  if  It  hadn't  been 
for  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  State  at 
Waahlngtoo? 

Senator  Moovr.  I  was  Jnst  going  to  point 
out  that  when  we  got  Into  the  Seoond  World 
War  we  needed  an  air  fleet  which  was  far 
beyond  what  anyone  had  prevtoxisly  con- 
ceived. Now.  In  order  to  get  the  aluminum 
for  that  air  fleet  we  had  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  power  in  one  place.  Aitd  had  we  not  had 
that  development  of  power  In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  and  In  the  Ccrt\imbla  River  VaUey 
of  the  Northwest,  we  wooldnt  have  had  tt. 
Repreeentatlve  jACxaoar.  Now,  Blalr,  for 
exaaqde.  In  1040  there  wasnt  a  pound  of 
altmitttum  produced  in  the  State  of  WBsli- 
IngtOB.  At  the  end  of  the  war  we  were  pro- 
ducing half  of  the  pig  alumlnxmi  for  the  en- 
tire United  States.  And  In  that  aame  area 
we  boUt  ttie  tremendous  Hanford.  Warti., 
Atomic  Energy  works  that  helped  to  bring 
World  War  II  to  a  conclusion.  And  then,  la 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  area  where  we  da> 
velopad  great  hydroelectric  projeeta— we 
had  the  big  Oak  Ridge  gaseous  dlffualoa 
plant  tliat  aided  so  effeetlvaly  In  bringing 
about  the  flret  atoode  ezplosloB  whl<^  mads 
It  possible  to  end  the  war. 

Senator  Moodt.  Bad  the  Oovemment  not 
done  It,  that  was  a  natural  leeouice  that 
would  not  have  been  developed  at  aU.  The 
undertaking  was  so  complex  aad  ao  large 
that  it  couldnt  have  been  done  by  a  prtvats 
ooaapany. 

Bepresentatlve  Jacksow.  And  we  started 
long  before  the  conflict  took  plaoe  In  Burope. 
Tou  can't  build  dams  overnight. 
Senator  Moodt.  ThaVs  right. 
Repreeentatlve  Jacksow.  We  had  the  fore- 
sl^t — we  had  the  Imagination  to  see  to  tt 
that  America  would  expand  so  It  oouM  be 
stronger,  both  domestically  and  from  tha 
standpoint  of  mlhtary  semrlty.  becauae  a 
sound  Industrial  eoonomy  and  expanding 
economy  is  IndlspensaMe  to  a  strong  ntlll- 
tary  eetabhshment. 

Benator  Moodt.  Yes;  and  had  we  not  done 
that,  we  wouldnt  have  had  tlte  atomic  bomb 
and  we  wouldnt  liave  Iiad  tb*X  air  fleet 
becauss  we  eouldnt  iMive  started  that  de- 

vekipmeut  that  late.    Dtck.  Bolxjmo 

Repreeentatlve  Boixmo.  Blah,  the  thing 
ttiat  IntereetB  me  Is — the  Republican  oretors 
are  pretty  good  at  talking  atmut  thlnfs  like 
atomic  energy,  dams,  snd  so  on— but  when 
tliey  start  voting  In  Congress  they  don't  vote 
that  way.  A  good  example  of  that  to  re- 
organlBBtlon.  Tlie  American  people  are  very 
much  Interested  In  efldency  and  economy  ha 
Oovemment.  But  the  votee  la  Oongreea  win 
Indicate  tliat  although  the  Republlcana  talk 
hard  about  reorganisation,  that  on  a  thlnf 
like  the  reorganteatloB  of  tlw  Department  of 
Internal  Revenue,  tlwre  are  quite  s  few  Re- 
publicans who  voted  sgaluat  It.    AxkI  thafB 
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true  all  the  way  through.  I  have  served 
on  the  commltteea  that  have  handled  re- 
organization bills,  and  we  find  out  that  best 
support  for  real  economy  and  efficiency,  when 
Um  voting  time  comes,  comes  from  Demo- 
crats and  not  from  the  Republican  talkers. 
Senator     Mooot.   That's    right.     Senator 

MoifXOKXT. 

Senator  Momboickt.  Well.  Fd  ju«t  like  to 
say  that  you  probably  hear  more  speeches 
for  economy  from  the  Republican  side,  but 
fewer  apeclflc  cuts  that  would  save  the  tax* 
payers'  money,  than  In  any  place  else  In  this 
world.  I  have  reference  to  the  $4,500,000,000 
cut  that  was  made  In  the  House,  mostly  by 
Republican  votes,  that  will  merely  postpone 
the  peak  of  getting  delivery  on  arms — It 
doesn't  save  a  dime — It  merely  stretches  out 
till  1955  the  time  when  America  will  b« 
•trong  enough  and  help  to  strengthen  the 
tree  world  to  prevent  world  war  in 

Senator  Mooot.  Just  keep  us  vulnerable 
longer 

Senator  MomtoirKT.  World  war  m  If  It 
should  occur  would  cost  at  least  $1,000.000,- 
000.000 — and  Instead  of  spending  this  $4,500,- 
COO.OOO  to  get  quick  delivery  of  m.unltlon8  so 
as  the  help  prevent  war.  they  want  to  poet- 
pone  getting  our  defenses  strong. 

un  the  matter  of  the  McClellan  bill — this 
was  originated  largely  by  Democrats  because 
we  believe  specific  cuts  should  be  made  In- 
stead of  general  cross-the-board  meat-az 
cuts  that  wreck  such  agencies  as  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  hasn't 
had  any  significant  Increase  in  10  years. 
Thtj  like  to  talk  about  taxes.  Elghty-flva 
cents  out  of  every  dollar's  taxes  must  go  for 
the  payment  oi  defense  costs  or  the  coet  of 
the  last  war.  AnU  yet  the  same  men  that 
aj'e  screaming  to  reduce  taxes  are  yelling 
because  we  haven't  got  enough  national 
defense,  and  In  the  next  breath  these  Re- 
publican leaders  In  the  Congress  turn  around 
and  take  a  whack  at  our  defense  appropria- 
tions to  get  the  armament  that  Is  necessary 
to  hold  back  the  Iron  curtain. 

Representative  JAcxeoir.  Well,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Mike 

Senator  MoooT.  On  that  point,  Scoop,  may 
Z  Just  say  that  I  have  a  note  here  that 
the  American  people  might  be  Interested  In. 
The  American  people  had  more  money  left 
after  taxes  under  the  7  years  of  the  Tru- 
man administration  than  before  taxes  under 
all  of  the  Republican  administrations  com- 
bined since  the  beginning  of  our  country. 

Senator  MoiraoNKT.  It's  what  you  have  left 
that  counts. 

Representative  Bollhtg.  Tou  know  Blair, 
one  of  the  things  that  I  like  about  the  Demo- 
crats Is  that  we  don't  go  out  and  make  irre- 
s[K>nsibIe  statements  about  we  can  do  all 
this,  and  still  cut  taxes.  When  we  have  to 
have  money  for  defense  we  are  willing  to 
■ay  we  have  to  have  higher  taxes. 

Senator  Mo<»>t.  We  want  to  cut  all  the 
waste  out  that's  there — that's  the  reason 
we  passed  the  McClellan  bill  setting  up  ade- 
quate, nonpolltlcal  staffs  to  analyze  the 
budget,  because  that  is  the  way  to  get  at 
the  waste.  But  for  anybody  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  they  can  have  safety 
In  today's  world  without  paying  for  It.  as 
If  were  were  operating  In  a  vacuum.  Is 
In  my  Judgment  Irresponsible.  On  that 
point,  if  I  may  have  a  moment  here.  I'd 
like  to  read  what  a  Republican  Senator  with 
conscience  thinks  about  the  distortion  and 

smears  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago. 

We  all  remember  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
when  there  had  been  repeated  falsification 
on  the  Senate  floor,  that  Senator  MAaoAarr 
Chasz  Smtth.  of  Maine,  a  very  fine  Republi- 
can, got  up  and  said  that  her  party  could 
not  win  on  a  doctrine  based  on  fear.  Ig- 
norance, bigotry,  and  smear.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  Senator  Watitx  Mobsz  couldn't  take 
any  more.  He  said  this.  Now  this  Is  not 
said  by  a  Democrat,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
It  was  said  by  a  Republican  Senator,  and 
a  very  fine  one.  whom  Senator  Vandenberg 


wanted  to  have— choae  to  have — succeed 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee — but  who  w&»  Junked  by 
his  party.  Mr.  Mobsk  said:  "My  party  had 
better  watch  its  step  In  p\]rsulng  tactics 
which  a  certain  wing  In  my  p*rty  today  Is 
using  In  American  politics,  because  once  th« 
American  people  see  through  these  tactics. 
once  the  American  people  see  that  they  are 
tactics  of  distortion,  that  they  are  tactics 
which  seek  to  defile  government  by  law, 
there  will  be  a  revulsion  on  the  part  of  the 
Independent  voters  in  the  United  States 
and  my  party  will  lose  the  best  chance  It's 
had  in  20  years  for  victory  in  November." 

Representative  Jackson.  Well.  Blair,  I  Just 
wanted  to  say  this:  That  It  seems  to  me 
It  bolls  down  to  the  simple  matter — that  In 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  we  have  a  positive, 
constructive  program.  We  don't  want  to 
make  a  partisan  political  football  out  of  sur- 
vival, because  that's  what  foreign  policy  In- 
volves In  this  day  and  age.  We  believe  In 
International  cooperation.  Our  friends  on 
the  opposition  are  still  debating.  Some  of 
them  want  to  pull  out  of  Kurope.  Some  of 
them  want  us  to  push  Into  China.  The 
truth  is  that  on  this  very  vital  Issue  they 
have  never  offered  an  alternative  program 
Of  foreign  policy  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  And  they  were  In  control 
of  the  Elgb  tleth  Congress  when  many  of  these 
great  administration  decisions  were  made. 
And  certainly  Independent,  falr-mmded  Re- 
publicans are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  have  a  foreign  policy  program — they 
do  not  have  a  domestic  policy  program,  and 
I  am  confident  that  millions  of  Independent 
minded  Republicans  and  mdependent  voters 
In  this  country  will  want,  and  will  support, 
a  Democratic  Congress. 

Senator  Mooot.  The  eightieth  Congress 
did  put  some  of  those  things  In  with  a 
minority  of  Republicans  and  a  majority  In 
the  entire  Democratic  group.  But  the  lead- 
ership came  from  Democrats  with  the  co- 
operation of  some  Republicans.  Now,  Mike. 
we  have  a  minute  more. 

Senator  MoNaoifrr.  Well,  Blair,  before  w 
sign  off,  the  people  who  are  listening  In 
across  this  country  I  know  dream  the  dream 
of  mankind  for  ages,  that  someway,  somehow, 
we  can  have  a  world  In  which  there  will  be 
no  more  wars.  We're  not  going  to  come  off 
the  plateau  of  two  World  Wars  and  sud- 
denly mto  the  blissful  valley  of  peace. 
There  will  be  foothills.  There  will  be  lim- 
ited wars,  like  the  Korean  war,  and  perhaps 
others.  But  imder  Ood,  giving  this  gene- 
ration of  Americans  a  blessed  achievement 
of  peace,  we  can  achieve  that  goal. 

Senator  Moodt.  Thank  you  very  much. 
This  is  BijiiK  Moodt.  Senator  Mikx  Mon- 
BOMXT.  Congressman  Dick  Bolximg,  and  Con- 
gressman HxNBT  Jackson,  of  Washington, 
signing  off  now,  with  best  wishes  and  God 
bless   you,  to  the   American   people. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Mxw  ToaK 

IN  THX  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  26,  19S2 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  address 
delivered  by  me  on  May  21.  1952,  on  the 
subject  The  McCarran  Iron  Ciutaln  Bill, 
relating  to  Immigration,  which  was 
broadcast  over  the  facilitiet  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addreaa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscotB, 
as  follows: 
R>M*»«-«  or  HcN.  HzsBxrr  H.  Lchmak,  or 

Vrm   ToaK.    Ovza   ABC    NrrwosK   on    ajt 

AMALTsa  of  tkb  McOaiban  laoN  Cxmram 

OMwrnia  Bill.  Mat  ai.  IMa 

Good  evening.  America  stands  for  many 
things.  But  one  of  Its  best-known  symbols 
Is  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  heroic  flgiirs 
which  rises  at  the  entrance  to  New  York 
Harbor. 

It  is.  perhaps,  the  most  famous  statue  in 
all  the  world,  not  only  as  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture but  as  the  declaration  of  faith  at 
America,  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  of  oppor- 
tunlty. 

Tb  minions  of  Immigrants  and  Tlsitora 
who  have  come  to  our  shores  for  the  first 
time  and  to  millions  abroad  who  have  never 
seen  this  country,  this  Is  what  America  has 
always  meant. 

My  reason  for  speaking  to  you  tonight 
is  that  Congress  is  on  the  point  of  passing 
new  legislation  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  changing  completely  the  meaning  of 
America;  it  would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
very  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  legislation  I  am  talking  about  is  a 
bill  sponsored  by  Senator  McCaksan.  the  so- 
called  McCarran  omnlbxis  Immigration  and 
tiatlonallty  bill,  which  has  been  under  dy- 
bate  in  the  Senate  for  the  last  10  days. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  McCarran  bill  as  a  bill  of 
abominations.  It  is  a  bill  which  would  es- 
tablish an  iron  curtain  as  the  symbol  of 
America  in  place  of  the  SUtue  of  Liberty. 

It  Is  a  bill  to  keep  immigrants  and  visi- 
tors out  of  America,  and  to  threaten  with 
deportation  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aliens 
now  legally  resident  In  the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  a  bill  to  vest  great  and   arbitrary 
powers  in  the  hands  of  administrative  offi- 
cers,   consuls,    and    immigration    nlWrlals 
powers  of  admission,  exclusion,  and  deporta- 
tion. 

It  U  a  bUl  that  would  make  tt  reUtlvely 
easy  to  revoke  without  Just  cause  the  citi- 
zenship of  thousands  of  our  nattirallzed 
dtlaens. 

All  these  effects  and  many  more  are  con- 
tained in  this  single  package  of  legislative 
dynamite  called  the  McCarran  omnibus  bill. 

It  is  a  big  package.  It  is  a  bill  of  more 
than  300  pages  of  technical,  legal  verbiage. 
Not  many  Members  of  the  Senate  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  and  analyze  this  measure. 

Today,  this  bill  la  on  the  point  of  passage, 
mostly  by  the  sheer  inertia  of  the  legislative 
process.  Unfortunately,  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  too  busy  to  make 
their  own  study  of  this  bill,  are  mdined  to 
take  Senator  McCaxkam's  word  for  It.  They 
are  ready  to  accept  this  302-page  bUl  of 
abominations. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  Is  not  a  po- 
litical or  partisan  question. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Senate  voted 
on  a  proposal  to  send  this  McCarran  bill 
back  to  committee  for  further  study  and 
hearings.  We  lost  on  that  vote  by  44  to  28. 
Of  the  28  who  voted  with  us  to  have  hear- 
iDgB  and  further  study  many  were  Repub- 
llcans. 

For  10  days  we  have  been  rt<«<^i— iTig  thj^ 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  pointing  out 

the  dangers  and  terrible  shortcomings  of 
this  legislative  proposal.  Numbered  among 
those  who  have  led  the  fight  against  this 
dangerous  measure  are  outstanding  men  of 
both  parties,  men  known  for  their  inde- 
pendent spirit — men  like  Estxs  KkFAtrvsa,  of 
Tennessee;  Watnk  Moksx,  of  Oregon:  Jobn 
PAsnoax.  of  Rhode  Island;  Paul  Douolas,  of 
Illinois;  HiTBzaT  Hdicphskt,  of  Minnesota; 
RoassT  HzNoaicKsoN,  of  New  Jersey;  Wn.- 
LiAM  BBNToif,  of  Connecticut;  Haklkt  Kil- 
eoas.  of  West  Virginia;  Isvino  Ivss.  of  New 
York;  Blaib  Moodt.  of  Michigan;  ALczAKma 
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ao  y<m  M 
bill  Is  not  oomAned  to 
or  to  one 
It  «s  a  broad 

It  Is  a 


to  tke  aioCsRaa 
>e  poUUeal  {Muty 
<tf  Um  country. 
It  Is  a  v^forous 
siaaers  cfipaattloB. 
I  wish  I  eould  teU  you  tkat  the  past  10 
days  at  diacuaston  of  Uils  measure  in  the 
fls^ito  have  wttntessd  a  great  dahaU — a 
gx««t  thraalilag  oat  of  the  fiinrtsmantal  Is- 
laivolvsd.  In  «  tset  ot  iogtc  aiMl  aiyu- 
betwssa  tbe  supportecs  of  Uia  llc- 
biU  aad  Its  flVfionaata. 
Unfortunately  that  has  not  been  the  oase. 
i  «f  ttoe  MoCanaaB  biU  have,  for 
tt»  aaoet  part,  rtortlned  to  aacace  in  debate. 
Tlwy  have  refuaed  to  caplala  thalr  bUl. 
Thtgy  have  declined  to  a  us  war  questions. 
Tbey  have  refused  to  M#ly  to  our  criticisms. 
Tbmr  bad  sppawintly  dactded  to  depend  not 
on  facts  but  an  Om  laartla  of  the  legislative 
praoeas  to  eanry  Cbta  bill  Urough  to  paaaa«e. 
And  I  aa  afraid  that  tomporarUy  ttaiey  have 


Aad  so  neltlMr  the  pitbUc  nor  tbe  Senate 
kas  been  partlevlariy  anllghtanart  or  edu- 
aaaad  on  tha  grave  Issues  preeantad  by  this 
lagUlatton.  Tba  pubUc  hm  not  baan  made 
awara  that  Masn  auf  ahortly  be  before  the 
Presidsnt  a  bUl  which,  for  tcope  and  conse- 
Is  ona  of  the  most  far-reaching 
ol  T-tg*-'**'""  to  ha  considered  In  this 
Ooogreas  or  in  any  Oongrau  In  recent  years. 

nua  leglslatton  vitally  affects  the  status 
of  the  nearly  three  mUIton  aliens  In  the 
Daltad  gtotas. 

Tills  legislation  vitally  Involves  tlie  status 
of  the  ijOOOjOOO  naturaUaed  dtlaens  In  tbls 
ooxmtry. 

This  laglslstton  vltaUy  involves  the  status 
of  Vm  490.000  natrraTfaed  and  native-born 
American  dtlaens  now  living  abroad. 

It  vitally  affects  mnilons  of  American  dtl- 
aens wboae  parents,  wives,  fattfbands,  dUl- 
dren.  or  other  dose  rdatlves  axe  aUens.  ettSier 
In  this  couuuy  or  abrtiad. 

Some  or  us  In  tbe  Senate  thought  these 
problems  so  Important  that  we  got  together 
and  drafted  our  own  legUlatlve  propoaala 
coveflng  this  same  subject  matter. 

We  tntrodnoed  a  ahcrt  and  simple  bni. 
eoverlng  some  of  the  more  urgent  aspects  of 
tlie  immigration  qaeatlon.  and  also  a  Icmg 
and  comprebenslve  measure,  touching  on 
evnrj  phase  and  aqwct  of  hnmlgratlan  and 
naturaBaatton. 

We  askad  several  months  ago  for  hearings 
on  tbasa  lagMaOve  proposals  tiafore  the 
Judldary  Oonuntttee.  Senator  M^sseax, 
aa  chairman  cf  the  JWBclary  Oouuulltee,  te- 
fused  to  grant  us  beailugs. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about  the 
MeCarrmn  Mn.  Of  coarse.  I  can  tooch  Jwst  a 
very  few  high  spots,  tt  would  take  Iwurs 
and  honra,  and  even  ttayi,  to  dtKUaa  the 
whole  suhject  ^ren  superflctelly. 

Our  present  laiiiilgiatluu  laws  developed, 
or  rather  grew  up,  over  a  period  of  more  than 
60  years.  There  are  hundreds  of  separate 
bits  and  pieces  of  tawi  affecting  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalisation.  They  represent  a 
veritable  Jw^hj  of  IsgMstliii.  fall  of  tricky 
and  confused  underbrush. 

Many  of  theae  laws  are  unjust,  unfair  and 
reatrttitve,  not  at  all  te  keepteg  with  the 
American  spirit. 

nans.  «a«BV.  wa  bmm  a  totol  laHsliTetlon 
quota  at  IM.'WO  persona  aiiuuaHy.  Bwt  more 
than  half  of  thaaa  ^mo^m  are  unuaed.  But 
aur  paeaent  ^luota  ^rstam  Is  so  rtfld  that  we 
cannot  use  the  unused  quota  numbers  to  ad- 

tha  Baltic  countries,  from  Hua#ary.  Chacho- 
alovikla,  Poland,  and  Rumania. 

likewise,  aU  bat  a  lew  Itallaaa.  Oiaafea. 
and  Ds^di  arc  prevented  fraaa  antertag  this 

nattae  oonmneB  are  afe-aady  giaaUy  a«sr- 
BabaerttMd.  MaanwhUa  tt«  ^jsmMm  tor  Ovaat 
Britain,  ftanee,  and  IralaiMl  aca  goliig  langaly 
to  wasto 


Ihaaadted  Just 
aomlx^B*  ^  t^tir 

ly,  many 
lUe 


of  the  asjor  short- 


teto  mm  laws. 

But  the  lieOanran  bhl  tfoaa  much  mora 
t>'«T^  that.  73ic  JlcCatxan  blQ  Introducaa 
new  wrlnklas  srhldi  were  never  thought 
0t  before — new  piuilsloos  whtah.  If  they 
law,  ahoitfd  really  eausse  ws.  In  Che 
of  a  Taianws  sewapaper  onlTuiniilat, 
to  take  tba  Statue  oT  liharty  down  asd 
tt  back  to  ftaaaee. 

lOsnan  MU  wouU  give  «qm«1b  and 
iBuol^^atlon  oaoers  ahsoluae  power  to  tmr 
any  alien  from  this  country  on  any  one  of 
Booraa  of  new  grounds  which  depend  com- 
pletely OD  the  dlacretiOB  of  theee  admin- 
totraaiva  oAclals. 

S  ths  oooaul  thinks  that  » 
hog  for  adasteston  Into  this 
though  te  was  the  father  or  bratteer  of  an 
Amerloaa  cltlaan — tt  the  oonaui  Xaals  that 
thia  Allan  might  possibly,  at  aome  future 
tune,  maybe  In  SO  or  80  years,  commit  a 
crlma,  tbe  oopsOl  or  hiimlgi  atton  uguti  can 
•eny  the  Hsa  «r  aadade  Che  aMen.  Tlkat  is 
foairiii— it  hy  pure  gnaw. 

If  an  atlan  who  haa  been  hera  for  M  or 
46  yaara.  and  at  soass  dlstont  tlaw  In  his 
past.  vtolaSsd  a  tcafllc  ordlnanoe,  and  if  the 
Immigration  olBciais  decide  they  don't  like 
this  particular  alien,  he  can  be  deported. 
Just  tike  that.  He  may  have  an  American 
wtfe,  ehlMren,  grandehfldren,  and  any  have 
come  over  to  this  country  am  a  Iwy  of  10, 
hut  hack  he  goes  to  his  native  tend. 

This  blU  iM  incredible.  If  an  alien  In  thU 
country  has  belonged  to  a  perfectly  loyal 
organization  Whldi  Is  later  taken  over  by 
Communists,  that  alien,  too.  Is  deportable, 
even  If  be  qtxtt  the  oxsanhsBtlon  long  before 
It  was  takm  over  by  Oommunlsta. 

Veil.  I  havent  time  to  enumerate  any 
more  of  the  scorea  and  even  hxmdrads  of 
terrlttle  provldons  in  this  McCarran  wn.  or 
to  discuss  the  forward-looking  provisions 
In  the  two  hills  we  have  propoaed,  the  Hum- 
phrey-Lehman and  Lahnum-HuMjtfugy  Mils. 

Mtj  purpose  tonight  Is  to  tell  you  what 
has  been  going  on.  and  to  Invite  yoar  In- 
terest  In  this  all-Important  subject. 

I  hope  that  the  McCarran  bOl  wUI  not 
pass.  At  the  moment,  howevet,  the  proapect 
of  defeating  U  Is  very  dim  Indeed.  If  the 
Senate  passes  t3ie  bin  It  will  he  vp  to  ttie 
President  to  veto  the  measure,  stnoe  s  com- 
panion bin  has  already  paned  the  House 
of  Bepraaentatlvea. 

1  hope  If  this  proposal  reaches  the  Preal- 

dent's  desk,  that  he  wlU  straightway  reject 
It.  The  pubnc  should  ask  that  he  Teto  It. 
.And  the  Members  of  Congress  ahould  he 
urged  to  sustain  that  veto. 

Tills  Icglslatlnn  affects  all  of  us.  If  you 
helteve  In  America  as  the  home  of  Uherty. 
as  the  symlxil  of  Justice  and  of  democracy 
In  tha  world,  you  wm  urge  the  President 
and  tlie  jfy"*'*^  of  Congreas  to  see  to  It 
that  the  lloCarxan  bBI  does  not  I>ecome  law. 


EXmiSXOIf  OF  REMARKS 


or 


BOH  lAIIE  L  WHITTEII 


or : 


lor ! 
MonUg,  Mun  ZS,  1H2 

Ur.  WHmgl.    Mr.  flUehker*  ire  mU 
have  «  higB  regard  for  Bob  RamqDeck 


•ad  viah  hlsk  wdl  aa  caialnnan  of  tba 
Civil  Service  CommiMion,  Z  do  not  know 
wtaUier  he  has  hek>  viUi  his  apeeches 
rtnee  he  to  Chalimaa  at  the  CMl  Serr- 
foe  Ou— wtawkm  or  not.  It  may  be  faia 
]}resB  section  Is  at  fault.  At  aii;r  rate  Ma 
9eech  acoonUng  to  the  pres  releaae  of 
Hajr  II,  wag  gomewhat  croosed  up.  I 
iadude  herewith  my  leiiljr  to  either  an 
erroneous  pc«as  releaae  or  speech  as 
w«ll  as  a  letter  from  Hon.  ^^-*»— *— 
Caimoir.  chalrniaa  oC  the  ApproprtouUoag 
Oomoittiee: 

Mat  as,   MOL 

Boa.  Roaaar  RaMavaua., 

Chatrmmn.  IfraMed  mates  Civa  Servtet 

Dbsb   Ifa.   Rambpbck:  My  attentton   feaa 

been  directed  to  a  Ctvfl  Sanrtee  Ooaunlssion 
press  release  dated  May  16,  1952,  In  which 
you  are  quoted  as  having  said  in  a  recent 
spaeah  to  ttm  Texas  chapter  ci  the  National 
Association  of  PostiaaaSwa: 

*7  do  not  need  to  nadnd  pnaliaaslMw  of 
the  hasBpadag  iigse<s  of  ths  WMCten  rider, 
wkleh  asade  raerwltassaC  mt  poafeal  waskera 
)  dlBoult  heeause  wa  luMl  only  temponry 
to  oSsr  •  •  *.  Wa  have 
hopes  that  the  tlaae  la  OfOt  far  oB  when  we 
eanagahi  awChwIs 
wlthla  tbm  regular  qaoCaa  «tf 

In  view  of  this  tatopwat.  1% 
priato  to  review  the  peeord  on  thia  putats 

nrst.  Hie  Ctvll  Oeivloe  Oommiasion  haa 
always  had  aullmi  Ity  to  make  peraMUMut 
appototments.  The  only  effect  of  aeeCton 
1810  of  Puhlle  Law  S8«,  BIghty  aeeond  Con- 
greaa^  Is  to  limit  the  manlier  of  audi  appolnt- 
flwnCs  to  the  level  of  Oe|»tSMahei  1, 19W. 

Second.  In  October  1961,  the  authority  of 
the  Commlaalcm  to  make  paimanent  appoint* 
ments  In  the  poets!  service  was  speclflcaHy 
potated  out  by  Congress.  In  eliminating  the 
special  exemption  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
last  year,  the  conferees  stated:  "The  elimi- 
nation of  subparagraph  (e).  which  exempts 
the  Vaat  OSee  Depaitaasat  from  oertato  pao- 
itsluaa  of  this  norfton.  ahuiBd  In  no  way 
prejudice  the  position  of  this  Department 
with  respect  to  the  appolntiasaf  oC  perma- 
nent employees  wAUUa  the  provisions  of  sub- 
pari^^Eaph  <a). 

Third.  In  your  letter  of  May  3,  lt52,  deal- 
ing with  Uie  sltuatton  In  the  postal  field 
IS  if1i.a.  you  iweogBlasd  your  authority  to 
nislce  pennanent  appuAntmvuts  under  tba 
present  law.  In  addmoa,  you  state  that  you 
ptaB  to  aaUaalae  penBaaant  appototmenu 
In  the  Postal  Servloe  In  the  near  future, 
whether  or  cot  special  exemption  Is  ap- 
provad.    Yaw  letter  la  qafoaad  ta  fuU  balow: 

"la  response  to  your  lagnest  Z  am  pleased 
to  auUlae  the  appolntmant  pragEam  the 
Conualaalon  la  planning  for  the  postal  field 
aervloe.  It  Is  our  belief  tliat  the  program  as 
desert t>ed  below  can  be  pot  Into  efleea  to  the 
saf  1  dOowed  by  the  Oep»«imb>r  1,  vmo, 
M-^««««.Mi  n^MBeai  of  wtaattHr  the  eBaa^>> 
ttoa  of  the  poatal  laid  aarvtoa  ftoaa  the  pro- 
atataaa  of  aactiaa  ISOS  of  the  Zhlxd  fiupple- 
mnntal  AM*xopd*tton  Act  <B.  A.  SO*?)  as 
profxaad  by  the  Senate.  Is  approved. 

*^e  plan  to  autlKalae  In  the  near  future 
a  prohational  (1.  e.  penaaaent)  appotetoMnt 
qfaCeai  for  podttone  la  the  poatal  add  asrv- 
taa.    Tks  ^stalls  at  this  vonam  baaa  not 


I  la  omifaBetkm  with  Post  <Mk 
"It  it  cooaaaplatod  thai  the  probata  wlU 
laduds  pravlatons  for  oon verting  the  ap- 
pointments of  present  IniWrtlnlte  emptoyaea 
appointed  tkom  dvn  eaivloe  raglstets  to  ap- 
propriate appotntmente  under  the  new  pro- 
^■thar  atodatoiy  autfaortty  la 
It  win  be  aaeaaaary  to  asuf  y 

Bxecutlve  Order  Is  In  the  paoeaaa  of  pnposa- 

tton  at  the  mauumt.    The  propam  for  the 
flald  aervloe  Is  dependent  upon  this  slap 
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eannot  be  put  Into  effect  until  the  SzecutlT* 
Order  ba«  been  laaued." 

I  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  power 
of  the  Commission  as  outlined  In  yovir  letter 
vbas  remained  tmcbanged  since  September  1. 
1850.  Further,  you  bad  a  clear  indication 
Xram  CX)ngrea8  in  October  1951  that  you  were 
expected  to  exercise  such  power.  Tlie 
Commission  must  accept  responsibility  for 
falKire  to  act  rather  tlian  condemn  the  law. 
As  you  know,  the  conferees  on  the  Third 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1952 
eliminated  the  exemption  for  the  postal  aerr- 
loe  under  the  Ferguson  antendment  on  the 
basis  of  your  May  3  letter.  Accordingly,  X 
would  appreciate  being  advised  as  to  when 
the  proposal  outlined  in  said  letter  will  be 
placed  in  operation.  I  can  see  no  Justifica- 
tion tor  further  delay. 
Sincerely  yoxum, 

Jamu  L.  WBirrsN. 

Mat  34.  1952. 
Bon.  RosxXT  Rakspscx, 

Chairman.  United  States  Civil  Service 

Covimission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAs  III.  Raksfsck:  Am  in  receipt  of  a 
eopy  of  the  Honorable  Jamix  L.  Wuii'I&m's 
letter  to  you.  dated  May  23.  1952,  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  Whltten  amendment  on 
making  of  permanent  appointments  In  the 
postal  service.  As  you  know,  the  committee 
Is  vitally  interested  In  this  subject,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  apparent  dls- 
erepancy  between  your  statement  to  the 
Texas  Association  of  Postmasters  and  the 
olBcial  record. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  to  reln- 
stltute  permanent  appointments,  as  outlined 
in  yoiir  letter  of  May  2,  should  not  be  delayed 
further. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clsbkncx  Cakwok. 

ChaiTTnan, 


Doa*t  Lei  Ddawwrc  River  DrretopmcBt  at 
Port  of  Pbiladelpliui  Be  Destroyed  by 
Bwcaicrmts 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

<^  WXW  JXaSKT 

IN  THX  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  May  22, 1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
durlnsr  the  hearings  held  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week. 
It  became  evident  that  the  Bureau  of 
Roads,  in  the  Commerce  Department, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  striv- 
ing by  suggested  amendments  to  destroy 
the  objectives  of  the  State  compacts  en- 
tered into  between  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  Delaware 
River  in  what  is  known  as  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  area.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  when  two  sovereign  States,  through 
the  action  of  their  respective  legislatures 
and  the  approval  of  their  governors,  en- 
ter into  a  solemn  compact  to  develop  a 
portion  of  their  States,  located  on  either 
side  of  the  State  boundary  line,  and  must 
come  to  Congress  for  its  approval,  that 
under  such  circumstances  bureaus  of  the 
Federal  Government  set  them.selves  up 
against  the  Judgment  and  desire  of  two 
sovereign  States. 

It  is  all  the  more  inconceivable  that 
such  an  attitude  should  be  assumed  when 


It  is  realized  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  obligated  for  one  penny  of 
the  expense.  Dor  are  the  compacts  in  any 
way  detrimental  to  rights  of  the  Federal 
Government,  nor  any  of  its  States.  Fur- 
thermore, the  only  reason  the  compacts 
must  be  brought  before  Congress  for  ap- 
proval is  because  the  area  affected  crosses 
a  State  boundary  line.  If  the  area  had 
been  entirely  in  either  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  it  woukl 
not  have  been  necessary  to  bring  the 
matter  before  Congress.  Either  State 
could  have  carried  out  the  terms  of  the 

legislation.  But  merely  because  the  area 
affected  is  in  two  States,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  seek  congressional  approval. 

It  is  neither  right  nor  just  for  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
to  be  prevented  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
joint  plans  for  the  development  of  an 
area  that  is  within  the  two  States. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  including 

an  editorial  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
issue  of  May  26,  1952.  entitled  "Don't 
Let  Port  Be  Destroyed  by  Bureaucrats." 
This  editorial  in  clear,  strong,  and  logical 
language  sets  forth  the  situation  in  a 
manner  that  makes  plain  the  injustice 
that  would  be  done  to  the  two  States  if 
approval  of  the  compacts  between  them 
should  not  be  approved.  The  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

Don't  Lvr  Porr  Bx  DasraoTB)  bt  BmXATTCBATs 

The  whole  future  of  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  great  Industrial  area  which  It 
serves  Is  endangered  by  the  efforts  of  a  few 
Washington  bureaucrats  to  destroy  the  Dela- 
ware River  Port  Authority. 

The  hearings  which  were  held  last  week 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
brought  out  with  full  force  what  the  Federal 
bureaus  are  trying  to  do  with  their  crip- 
pling amendments  to  the  port  bill,  and  what 
the  consequences  wlU  be  If  they  succeed. 

This  is  a  life-and-death  matter  for  the 
progress  of  our  port,  and  the  fight  against 
the  proposed  amendments  must  be  waged 
without  let-up  until  there  Is  no  poaslbUity 
of  their  adoption  by  Ck>ngreas. 

Philadelphia  and  the  Delaware  RlTer  Val- 
ley are  on  the  threshold  today  of  an  indus- 
trial development  without  precedent  any- 
where In  the  Nation.  That  development  can 
be  stifled,  and  the  port  of  PhlladelphU  left 
the  poor  orphan  trailing  hopelessly  behind 
the  favored  port  of  New  Tork,  if  the  au- 
thority's plans  and  promises  are  killed  off 
In  advance. 

As  presented  to  Congress  for  ratification, 
the  port  bill  empowers  the  Authority  to 
use  the  income  from  present  and  future 
bridges  across  the  Delaware  River  to  buUd 
Interstate  rapid-transit  lines,  to  improve 
wharf  facilities,  to  expand  the  water-front 
belt-line  railroad,  to  provide  truck  terminals 
at  the  piers,  and  to  promote  conunerce 
through  this  port. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  are  seeking  to  strip  the  Au- 
thority of  these  essential  provisions  by  limit- 
ing use  of  bridge  tolls  to  jwyment  of  the 
costs  of  the  bridge  alone. 

The  imposing  array  of  public  officials  and 
representatives  of  clvU  organizations  and 
business  firms  who  supported  the  bill  In  Its 
original  form  at  the  committee  hearings 
testified  to  the  vital  part  the  Authority  pro- 
gram, if  left  undisturbed  by  bureaucratic 
meddling,  can  have  in  the  development  of  a 
huge  Interstate  area. 

The  basic  argument  presented  by  bureau 
spokesmen  that  the  Authority  plan  for  the 
pooling  of  assets  to  finance  other  Improve- 
ments would  compel  interstate  users  of  Dela- 
ware River  bridges  to  pay  for  purely  local 
projects  Is  easily  demolished 


In  the  first  place,  the  gigantic  and  continu- 
ing Improvements  planned  by  the  Authority 
Will  not  be  local  in  any  sense.  Large-scale 
development  of  this  port  is  vital  not  only  to 
Philadelphia  but  to  the  Nation. 

Vastly  increased  traffic  and  transportation 
problems  in  the  Delaware  River  Valley  region 
will  have  to  be  met  as  Industrial  develop- 
ment mounts.  Extraordinary  financing  ar- 
rangements wUl  be  required,  if  taxpayers  In 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are  not  to  be 
subjected  to  onerous  tax  burdens,  and  the 
Authority  plan  to  establish  a  credit  base  from 
Its  surplus  revenues  furnishes  a  practicable 
solution. 

The  exprersed  concern  for  the  "outsiders" 
Who  would  be  paying  tolls  on  Delaware  River 
bridges  seems  far-fetched.  It  Is  estimated 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  the  tolls  oome 
from  local  comxnuterB. 

A  feature  '^f  the  plan  that  the  Federal 
bureaucrats  seem  to  Ignore  Is  that  It  calls 
for  not  one  dollar  of  Federal  funds.  This 
is  something,  of  course,  that  theae  experts 
In  centralised  fund-doling  cannot  compre- 
hend. Here  Is  a  tremendous  and  urgently 
needed  project  that  two  States  are  promoi* 
Ing  without  any  demand  for  OovemmenI 
aid.  and  the  administration  should  be  giv- 
ing it  encouragement  instead  of  trying  to 
Stifle  Interstate  Initiative  and  cooperation. 

The  Oovernment  has  shown  no  disposition 
to  provide  the  many  Improvements  that  it 
would  keep  the  Port  Authority  from  under* 
taking.  Our  experience  with  the  Oovem* 
ment's  nin-out  on  Its  contractual  agreement 
with  the  State  to  help  rid  the  Schuylkill 
River  of  poUution  shows  what  to  expect 
should  we  rely  on  Washington  help  for  port 
development. 

Most  unfair  aspect  of  this  matter  is  the 
fact  that  the  Port  of  New  Tork  Authority 
is  able  to  do  precisely  what  the  Federal  bu- 
reaus would  prevent  the  Delaware  River  Port 
Authority  from  doing.  The  New  Tork  agency 
was  eetabllshed  before  the  enactment  In 
1944  of  the  bridge  act  under  which  the  two 
bureaus  would  curb  the  PhUadelpbia  Au- 
thority's powers. 

Aside  from  New  Tork.  which  enjoys  the 
exemption  on  the  use  of  interstate  bridge 
tolls,  PhUadelphla  is  the  only  port  in  thm 
country  operating  within  the  jifflsdlctlon 
of  two  States.  If  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
were  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  there  would  be 
no  Federal  interference  with  use  of  bridge 
revenuee. 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  attempt 
to  emasculate  the  authority  bUl  Is  ainied  de- 
liberately at  PhUadelphla  and  lU  port,  while 
leaving  the  Port  of  New  Tork  and  Its  Au« 
thorlty  to  do  as  they  wilL 

The  bureaucratic  drive  against  the  Dela« 
ware  River  Port  Authority  is  discriminatory 
and  unjust.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
must  exert  every  possible  effort  to  convlnoe 
Congress  that  the  proposed  destructive 
amendments  must  be  killed. 


The  Pr«frcssiTc  F 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RXPREaXNTATXVSS 

Monday.  May  26,  1952 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  want  to  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Oulf  Breeze.  I  am  very  glad  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  this  fine 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  magazine,  the 
Progressive  Farmer: 
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TWB 


dWB    or    TKB 


SOOTS'S 


Tbe  Sooth  Is  not  great  tn  aU  thinp.  but 
we  do  feel  that  it  Is  a  matter  of  prkle  to 
many  o(  use  that  the  South  has  the  best^ 
weU-balanced,  honest-to-goodneas  farm  pa- 
per In  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  frills  nor  fancy  trimming* 
•bout  the  Progressive  Farmer.  It  Is  a  great 
organlBStlon,  manned  by  great  people,  edited 
by  thoughtful,  well-informed  men,  and  pub- 
lished entirely  In  the  Interests  of  the  farmer. 

They  have  editorial  offices  In  Raleigh  to 
cover  that  part  of  the  country;  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  Is  the  general  headquarters,  and 
the  special  edition  for  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  comes  out  of  that  cAce.  In  Memphis 
the  editor  Is  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of 
ttke  cooperative  that  owns  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  and  he  is  a  man  of  judgment,  sound 
thinking,  and  has  a  profound  knowledge  of 
southern  affaln.  At  Dallas,  the  man  who 
Is  editor  of  the  Issue  that  goes  to  tbe  great 
Southwest  Is  by  Inherltanoe.  and  by  capacity 
and   ability,  pe<mUarly    fitted    for   his    ofllce. 

At  Raldgta  Is  the  president  of  the  organisa- 
tion— a  man  wlic  as  an  owl  and  a  true  leader 
of  agriculture.  He  presides  over  the  editorial 
department  of  that  section  and  all  other 
Issues  of  the  I'logrcsslve  Fanner.  At  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  Is  Ur.  Alexander  Nnnn.  a 
young  man.  a  definite  man.  a  courageous 
thinker,  s  eareftil,  eafan.  weU-balaneed  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  Who  has  made  his  mark  In 
many  ways. 

The  front  ooTcr  of  the  Progressive  Parmer 
ft  always  about  the  most  beatlful  of  any 
magazine  published,  the  contents  of  every 
tosoe  furnish  liiformatton  to  every  member 
of  ttie  farm  family  and  to  all  people  who 
are  Interested  tn  the  greatest  of  aU  busi- 
nesses in  Ameiica— agriculture. 

llM  last  two  Issues  of  the  Frogresstre 
Farmer  have  been  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  publishing  world. 

Whenever  we  find  a  (rlaid  In  some  other 
eectton  of  tbe  oountry  who  seems  not  to  uc- 
derstaad  the  grsat  development  and  procrass 
and  possltoUlttfs  o<  tbe  South,  we  usually 
send  hl»  a  sui3ecrlptk>n  to  the  Progressive 
Farmer.  We  kiu>w  of  no  way  to  better  show 
our  Interest. 


As  HmcsI  Social  Secnrity  Bin,  H.  R.  7t22 


SXTEN»ION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


W  TBI  H0T:8B  OF  RZPRRSSMTATIVn 

WedJuisday,  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  granted, 
I  am  inserting  a  statement  Issued  today 
by  Repreaentiitive  Josbpr  W.  Martdv,  Jr., 
of  Massachusetts,  Republican  leader  of 
the  House: 


arsi 

UAMTtM.   Ja.,    01 

cur  IMMOK^  or 
I  strongly  endorse  H.  R.  T»B.  a  bUl  that 
flukes  a  number  of  important  improvements 
ta  tbe  aoelal-fiectn-ity  program.  The  bUl 
ialat>duced  by  Repnvsentative  DamsL  A. 
of  New  York,  ranking  RepuUlcan  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Oommlttee,  on  May 
90.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  speedily  passed 
by  the  preeent  Coogrsss  so  that  lu  benefits 
may  start  flowing  to  those  who  need  them. 
I  wia  make  every  ooort  for  prompt 
of  the  lillL 
itapresentatlvf*  Rod's  bill  would  bring 
tbe  aoelal  secxirlty  program  more  up  to  date 
and  would  remc  ve  several  inequities  In  the 
present  act.    Tbe  first  objective  is  to  recog- 


nize the  tremendous  Increase  In  living  costs 
in  the  past  few  years.  Ifr.  Rksd's  bUl  does 
this  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  Increases  the 
benefits  for  practically  all  retired  persona 
now  on  the  rolls  by  $5  a  month,  cr  lavi 
percent,  whichever  Is  larger;  provides  an 
Increase  in  the  benefit  formula  which  would 
apply  to  some  present  beneficiaries  and 
practlcaUy  all  who  retire  in  the  future;  in- 
creases proportionately  the  benefits  for 
wives,  widows,  children,  and  ottiers:  and 
raises  both  the  mlnlmimi  and  maximum 
amounts  that  may  be  paid. 

Another  highly  commendable  feature  of 
Mr.  Rked's  blU  is  the  provision  that  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  l>eneflciarles  may 
earn  as  much  at  $100  a  month  without  los- 
ing their  social  security  benefits.  This 
would  enable  elderly  persons,  for  example, 
to  do  some  work  and  receive  some  additional 
income  without  jeopardidng  their  aocial  ee- 
curlty  benefits.  Under  the  present  law. 
benefits  are  withheld  If  a  person  is  earning 
$60  a  month  or  more. 

other  features  of  Mr.  Rkkd's  bUI  are  pro- 
visions enabling  men  In  the  armed  services 
to  build  up  their  social  security  rights  while 
in  the  service;  permitting  members  of  State 
and  local  government  retirement  syaten^  to 
come  into  the  Federal  program;  giving  more 
recognition  to  the  needs  of  the  blind;  and 
making  several  technical  changes. 

I  believe  the  Improvf^ments  proposed  by 
BCr.  Bmmd  should  l>e  enacted  as  a  matter  of 
simple  Justice  to  the  mUllons  of  elderly 
persons,  widows,  orphans,  and  others  who 
are  depending  on  social  security  benefits 
for  thetr  living. 

Theae  people  are  a  ssgment  of  our  popu- 
lation who  have  been  crushed  by  the  sharp 
increase  In  the  cost  of  Uving. 


Air  Mobility  for  the  New  Army 


SXTENSIOM  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 

OP  mtw  jnarr 

XH  THX  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATlVJBtS 
Friday.  May  23.  1952 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKD,  I  Include  the  following  address 
Iqr  Secretary  of  the  Army  Frank  Pace, 
Jr.,  before  the  American  Helicopter  So- 
ciety, Washington  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C..  on  Thursday.  May  15.  I9S2: 
Am  MoanxTT   roa   thb  New  AaMT 

TtMlay  it  is  important  that  the  Army  re« 
eiamlne  itself  both  In  terms  of  Its  missVm 
and  Its  capacity  to  perform  that  mission 
within  the  social,  eoonomlc,  and  political 
framework  of  this  denoocraey. 

It  finds  that  it  must  prepare  itself  for 
poesible  global  war  against  an  enemy  who 
outnumbers  us  on  the  ground — an  enemy 
capable  of  marshaUng  his  resources  to  strike 
without  vrarning  at  a  time  and  place  of  bis 
own  choosing.  If  global  war  does  not  suit  his 
ptirpose,  this  enemy  can  also  Incite  "local 
wars"  anywhere  along  the  global  boundary 
between  the  free  and  Communist  worlds. 
Thus  the  Army  can  choose  neither  the  time 
nor  the  plaoe  of  war,  nor  yet  the  type  of  war 
to  be  fought.  Ours  must  be  a  flexible  plan 
of  defense. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  victory  in  either  a 
global  or  local  war  we  must  create,  and  are 
creating,  in  the  United  States  a  new  Army — • 
one  wixlch  will  rely  on  highly  skUled  sc^diers, 
greater  firepower  and  greater  mobUity  to  a 
higher  degree  than  any  Army  in  history.  We 
axe  doing  this  deliberately,  because  we  know 
that  if  we  lack  superiority  In  any  of  thee* 
three  elements,  we  wovUd  face  the  threat 


of  prohlMtlve  loesee  or  even  defeat  In  any 
fight  with  a  Communist  enemy  who  is  dearly 
our  superior  In  numbers. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  X  have  been 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  more  than  a 
years,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  Army  Is 
more  progressive,  more  mod«-n,  and  more 
capable  of  taking  its  place  in  the  defense  of 
this  Nation  than  the  American  public  real- 
ises. 

Last  week.  In  an  addrees  at  Ifew  Tork  City, 
I  explained  how  the  Army  la  seeking  to 
harness  the  potentialities  of  the  atom  to 
create  devastating  firepower  at  less  cost  in 
men  and  money,  and  how  atomic  weapons 
provide  the  Free  World  with  an  opportunity 
to  achieve  the  basic  military  strength  re- 
quired to  maintain  world  peace  without  de- 
stroying its  economic  capabUttlee. 

Today,  Z  would  like  to  talk  about  another 
facet  of  the  Army's  modemlsatlon  and  prO' 
graming  for  the  future— mobility.  But 
first,  let  me  put  my  remarks  concerning  our 
modem  Army  in  perspective. 

I   do   not   mean   that  we   are   creating   an 

Army  that  win  suddenly  look  different,  or 
that  we  are  producing  soldiers  who  resemble 
Buck  Rogers.  I  mean  that  the  soldier  who 
once  moved  by  foot  alone,  then  by  horse, 
and  later  by  motor  vehicle.  Is  gradually  be- 
ginning to  move  more  and  more  by  air.  I 
mean  that  developments  In  the  air  age  are 
permitting  the  soldier  to  extend  bis  range  of 
observation  far  beyond  what  he  can  see  from 
the  ground.  I  mean  that  the  air  is  enabling 
the  commander  to  control  and  communicate 
with  his  soldiers  better  than  ever  before  and 
Is  adding  firepower  of  greater  range,  accu- 
racy and  mobUlty  to  the  flrepoww  he  now 


What  do  these  new  air  capabilities  mean 
to  the  Army?  Where  have  we  profited? 
And  Where  might  we  profit  more  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

BCiaaci  rtm  iMsonraTiow 

These  are  questions  which  men  of  imagi- 
nation in  the  Army  and  our  civilian  friends 
in  science  and  production  must  answer. 
For  the  Soviets  work  ceaselessly  at  these 
probleons  with  their  military  forces,  science 
and  production  harnessed  to  the  slave  state 
and  ready  to  do  the  dictator's  bidding.  Here, 
then,  is  the  challenge,  clear  and  simple:  Can 
tree  men  with  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
outthlnk,  outplan,  and  outproduce  the  alave 
world?  Clearly  we  can — and  if  we  fall,  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

As  the  Army  readies  itself  to  sssume  Us 
share  of  responslbUlty  for  national  defense, 
it  probes  into  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  search- 
ing for  newer,  more  effective,  and  more  eco* 
nomlcal  means  for  the  ground  soldier  to 
perform  his  mission.  These  studies,  plus 
our  battlefield  experiences  m  World  War  n 
and  Koren,  have  convmoed  us  that  the  mod- 
ern scddler  must  exploit  the  air  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before. 

This,  of  course,  requires  education  and 
training.  Ifan  Is  primarily  a  land  animal 
and  in  his  early  history,  he  restricted  hla 
fighting  to  the  familiar  medium  of  the  land. 
Later,  he  learned  to  use  the  sea  as  a  highway 
and  as  a  battle  arena.  Finally,  be  conqviered 
tbe  air  and  used  this  new  medium  to  travel 
at  speeds  that  now  exceed  the  speed  of 
sound.  In  warfare,  as  in  peace,  he  has 
learned  to  Integrate  transport  of  land,  sea, 
and  air  Into  an  efficient  system  in  which 
each  mode  of  transport  Is  used  to  beet  ad- 
vantage. 

As  a  result,  modem  warfare  is  not  divided 
neatly  Into  three  separate  compartments  of 
land,  sea,  and  air.  Rather,  It  encrompaseee 
all  three  of  these  mediums  and  action  m  any 
one  medium  has  a  direct  Influence  on  aetkm 
In  tbe  other  two.  In  terms  of  ground  war- 
fare, this  means  that  military  strength  to 
the  air  and  on  tbe  sea  Increase  our  mOftacy 
strength  on  land.  Tills  Is  of  espeeta]  sl^ 
nificanoe  to  the  soldier.  For  although  maa 
may  travel  by  air  or  sea  he  sttU  Uves  on  tbfS 
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uui  dependB  upon  It  for  tbe  sinews  of 
war.  the  raw  materials  of  p>roductlon.  and 
food  ItMlf.  It  U  still  the  Soulier  who  must 
gain  and  hold  that  ground. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  soldier,  air- 
craft can  extend  and  augment  his  fighting 
power  on  land  in  three  ways.  First,  the  air- 
plane can  support  him  with  firepower  of 
greater  mobility  and  range  than  his  own 
ground  weapons  now  can  afford.  Fighter 
plsmes  of  our  sister  services  can  destroy  ene- 
my planes  beyond  the  range  of  our  antiair- 
craft artillery.  They  can  outrange  our  field 
artillery  to  strike  at  men,  supplies,  and 
weapons  moving  far  behind  the  battle  lines 
toward  the  front.  The  grouad  fighter  can- 
not see  this  Interdiction;  but  he  feels  Its 
effects  as  he  battles  an  enemy  weakened 
through  lack  of  adequate  reinforcements, 
ammunition,  and  supplies.  By  adding  their 
firepower  to  the  fire  of  the  soldier's  artil- 
lery, nMXtars  and  other  groiuid  weapons, 
close  support  planes  can  help  Influence 
ground  action  on  the  battlefield  Itself. 

A  second  contribution  of  aircraft  Is  to  pro- 
Tide  long-range  vision  for  the  ground  fighter, 
greatly  enlarging  the  amount  of  enemy- 
held  terrain  he  can  observe  from  the  ground. 
Aerial  photography  provides  quick  and  accu- 
rate Intelligence  of  enemy  troop  dispositions 
and  installations.  In  Korea,  as  in  World  War 
n.  Army  light  aircraft,  which  Includes  heli- 
oopters.  have  dh  Mrted  much  of  our  artillery 
fire.  Light  aircraft  permit  commanders  in 
Korea  to  make  frequent  visits  to  subordinate 
units  dispersed  In  battle  positions,  thus  fa« 
cllltating  control. 

In  the  third  place,  aircraft  offers  the  sol- 
dier tremendously  increased  mobility — the 
ability  to  move  men.  weapxins,  and  supplies 
to  and  on  the  battlefield  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  required  by  ground  or  water  transport. 
Aircraft  can  perform  this  transport  function 
In  three  ways.  They  can  carry  airborne  com- 
bat units  and  their  eqiUpment  directly  into 
battle.  They  can  ferry  materiel  and  troops 
from  distant  depots  and  staging  areas  to  the 
combat  zone  where  they  unload  well  behind 
the  battle  lines.  They  can  supplement 
motor  vehicles  in  forward  areas  to  shuttle 
ammunition  and  supplies  to  the  front  and 
the  wounded  to  the  rear. 

Amoain  opbutioms  battlx-tistd 

In  World  War  U,  we  proved  the  feasibility 
of  the  large-scale  airborne  operation,  drop- 
ping an  airborne  corps  behind  enemy  lines 
on  three  different  occasions.  That  war 
marked  the  debut  of  the  airborne  soldier, 
who,  at  first  glance,  Is  a  strange  hybrid  be- 
tween soldier  and  airman,  but  who  actually 
Is  a  soldier  who  uses  the  airplane  Instead 
of  truck  or  ihlp  to  carry  him  to  where  he 
fights  on  the  ground.  Prom  otir  airborne 
ranks  have  sprung  a  new  breed  of  forward- 
looking  commanders,  incixiding  such  men  as 
Generals  Matt  Rldgway.  Maxwell  Taylor,  and 
Tony  McAuliffe,  who  have  learned  to  tlilnk 
In  terms  of  air  and  air  mobility. 

Our  ability  to  ferry  troops  and  equipment 
to  the  combat  sone  by  airplane  was  a  deci- 
sive factor  diulng  the  early  days  of  the  bat- 
tle for  Korea  when  hours  meant  the  differ- 
ence between  our  success  or  failure.  Lea* 
than  12  hours  after  the  authority  for  com- 
mitment of  Army  forces  to  Korea  left  Wash- 
ington, planes  carrying  American  combat 
troope  were  landing  near  Pusan.  These  sol- 
diers, comprising  an  understrength  battal- 
ion, then  rushed  northward  to  meet  motor- 
ized Communist  columns  Just  south  of 
Seoul,  where  they  delayed  overwhelming 
enemy  forces  for  6^  precious  hours.  In  re- 
sponse to  General  MacArthur's  lu-gent  re- 
quest for  the  newly  developed  3.5  bazooka, 
we  fiew  instruction  teams  from  Fort  Ban- 
ning, rockets  from  Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  and 
latmchers  from  Bock  Island  Arsenal.  Only 
17  days  after  the  request,  the  new  baaooka 
was  In  action,  playing  havoc  with  Commu- 
nut  tanks. 
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Korea  has  also  helped  stimulate  far- 
reaching  developments  in  organic  Army  air- 
craft such  as  helicopters,  which  serve  as 
aerial  vehicles  In  the  forward  combat  areas. 
If  you  were  to  visit  the  mountainous  Ko- 
rean front,  as  I  have,  you'd  really  appreciate 
the  reason.  Roads,  where  they  exist,  are 
rugged,  narrow,  poorly  graded,  and  full  of 
hairpin  turns  in  the  mountains.  Our  driv- 
ers fight  summer  mud  and  winter  ice. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  describe  Korea  to 
you  la  to  tell  you  that  It  is  true  helicopter 
country.  True,  the  fixed-wing  airplane  is 
performing  its  mission  well  in  Korea.  How- 
ever, it  does  operate  under  one  handicap 
that  does  not  affect  the  helicopter.  This  is 
Its  dependence  on  adequately  prepared  land- 
ing fields.  When  such  fields  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  vicinity  of  groiind  forces,  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  must  rely  on  the  relatively  in- 
efficient method  of  parachuting  supplies  and 
equipment  to  the  troops  they  are  supplying. 
The  helicopter,  on  the  other  hand,  can  take 
off  or  land  literally  in  a  cow  pasture.  More- 
over, it  can  hover  like  a  hummingbird  over 
the  steepest  moimtaln  peaks  occupied  by 
ground  soldiers. 

To  the  soldier,  the  military  helicopter  Is  a 
truck  with  attached  "eggbeater"  that  per- 
forms every  job  of  which  the  truck  is  capa- 
ble— and  more — without  Interference  from 
ground  obstacles.  Like  motor  vehicles  as- 
signed to  forward  combat  units,  we  use  the 
helicopter  for  short  hauls  between  the  front 
lines  and  rear  areas.  V7e  have  evacuated 
thousands  of  critically  wounded  men  in  Ko- 
rea by  hellccpter,  many  of  them  from  al- 
most Inaccessible  mountain  peaks  where  in- 
fantrymen fight  their  lonely  war.  In  fact, 
our  Medical  Corps  hss  come  to  regsrd  ths 
helicopter  as  an  air  ambulance,  readily  avail- 
able for  emergency  cases. 

Of  our  Korean  wounded  evacuated  to  hos- 
pitals, 97 >4  percent  have  survived.  Eighty- 
three  percent  of  our  wounded  have  returned 
to  duty.  To  the  helicopters  used  by  our 
medical  air  evacuation  units  goes  their  fair 
share  of  the  credit  for  this  splendid  record 
which  surpasses  by  far  any  established  by  any 
army  In  any  war. 

The  very  fact  that  flying  ambulances  are 
Available  for  the  badly  wounded  has  served 
to  boost  the  morale  of  our  fighting  soldiers. 
In  past  wars.  It  took  hours,  or  even  -lays,  to 
carry  critically  wounded  men  by  litter  down 
the  sides  of  steep  mountains  or  through  dense 
Jungle  to  distant  medical  stations.  Soldiers 
saw  buddies  die  who  could  have  been  saved  by 
rapid  medical  treatment.  In  Korea,  many 
soldiers  wounded  under  similar  circum- 
stances can  thank  the  helicopter  that  they 
are  alive  today. 

So  valuable  has  the  helicopter  become  for 
transporting  men,  supplies,  and  equipment 
in  Korea,  that  we  have  established  transpor- 
tation helicopter  companies  as  standard 
units  In  our  Transportation  Corps.  We  have 
also  added  helicopter  to  the  standard  trans- 
portation of  many  other  Army  units. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  when 
the  lessons  of  Korea  have  been  fully  as- 
sessed, the  dependence  of  ground  units  on 
helicopters  for  observation,  communication, 
control,  and  fire  direction — as  well  as  for 
transport — will  emerge  as  one  of  the  xaott 
Importsnt.  And.  from  the  Korean  battle- 
ground, commanders  continue  their  urgent 
requests  to  send  more  Army  aircraft — espe- 
cially helicopters. 

I  think  it's  appropriate  to  transmit  this 
request  directly  to  you  In  this  audience, 
many  of  whom  are  working  at  top  speed  to 
fill  the  helicopter  orders  placed  by  the  Army 
and  its  sister  services. 

In  places  other  than  Korea,  your  Army  Is 
Also  finding  the  helicopter  an  effective  and 
economical  means  to  perform  duties  of  a 
noncombat  nature.  In  Alaska,  for  instance, 
our  Corps  of  engineers  Is  sstabUshlng  new 


records  for  speed  and  efficiency  In  a  large- 
scale  mapping  operation  through  the  uss 
of  helicopters  to  carry  surveyors  snd  their 
equipment  over  treacherous  muskeg  and 
mountains. 

anaoaws  backoboukb  iiiiiiiinssia 

To  my  mind,  the  sttitude  of  Army  com- 
manders In  Korea  toward  aircraft  is  espe- 
cially significant  because  it  epitomlass  tbe 
accent  on  air  mobility  which  pervades  your 
modern  Army.  This  empliasls.  which  began 
early  in  World  War  II.  has  produced  ths  fol* 
lowing  tsngible  results: 

Ws  now  surpsas  any  army  in  the  world  In 
airborne  know-how  and  we  continue  to  add 
to  the  fund  of  experience  garnered  in  World 
War  II  and  Korea  by  continuous  airborne 
training.  Including  maneuvers  under  all 
types  of  climatic  conditions. 

We  maintain  in  our  active  Army  today  two 
airborne  divisions  which  can  provide  a 
nucleus  of  trained  men  for  expansion  of  air- 
borne units  in  the  event  that  we  are  at- 
tacked. We  have  included  movement  by  air 
In  the  training  of  all  Infantry  divisions. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Air  Force,  we  have 
developed  larger  cargo  planea  which  can 
carry  huge  loads  of  men  or  supplies  for 
longer  distances  and  at  greater  speeds  than 
ever  before.  The  0-134,  for  Instance,  can 
accommodate  a  light  tank  or  a  IM-mm  gun. 
The  O-M  can  carry  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry. (It  required  nine  C-^7's  of  World 
War  n  vlntago  to  carry  an  Infantry  com- 
pany.) At  tte  same  time,  we  have  "mini** 
turized"  much  of  our  standard  Army  equip- 
ment and  weapons,  msklng  them  lighter  and 
less  bulky  for  air  transport. 

We  have  added  helicopters  to  our  sutbor- 
Ized  transportation.  Many  of  our  combat 
and  service  tuiits  have  accumulated  a 
great  store  of  experience  in  their  use  of 
helicopters  on  ths  Korean  battle  ground 
which  may  rightly  be  termed  the  military 
proving  ground  of  the  helicopter. 

TWrHHlCAL  XVOLtmOM  COWTWUM 

We  visualize  an  expansion  of  air  transport 
for  the  Army  in  the  futiure  as  part  of  • 
natiiral  technical  evolution.  In  World  War 
I.  we  were  a  partially  motorized  Army  which 
still  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the  horse. 
In  World  War  n.  we  were  a  fully  motorlasd 
Army  with  some  airborne  capability.  The 
future  will  bring  an  Increase  in  this  air- 
borne capability. 

Tou  in  this  sudlenoe,  of  eoune.  are  mar* 
intlmstely  familiar  with  future  technical 
improvements  in  the  helicopter  than  I. 
But.  as  you  produce  more  and  better  hell- 
copters,  with  greater  speed,  range,  maneu- 
verability, and  load  capacity,  you  will  per- 
mit your  Army  to  substitute  more  helicop- 
ters for  its  motor  transportation.  Th« 
modern  motorized  Army  U  inherently  road- 
bound  to  a  certain  extent.  But  only  the 
worst  kind  of  weather  can  make  it  ground- 
bound  If  It  is  adequately  supplied  with 
enough  helicopters  to  complement  its  motor 
transportation. 

We  hope  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  our  aircraft  Industry  produces  a  mil, 
itary  convertlplane  which  combines  the 
features  of  the  helicopter  and  the  fixed-wing 
airplane.  As  such,  the  convertlplane  would 
prove  to  be  a  highly  valuable  addltkm  to 
oxir  helicopters  and  flzed-wlng  airplanes.  It 
has  not  yet  reached  a  stage  of  development 
In  which  it  hss  proved  its  mUitary  utility. 
We  are  not  positive,  at  this  point,  what  ita 
ultimate  capabilities  might  be.  But,  from 
the  military  viewpoint,  the  concept  of  an 
aircraft  which  can  fly  as  s  helicopter  and 
fixed-wing  airplane  both,  is  an  exciting  one 
and  offers  great  military  promise  to  the 
grotmd  fighter. 

This  ysar,  the  American  people  are  making 
another  heavy  payment  on  the  insurance  for 
peaoe  which  military  strength  can  help  buy 
In  today's  troubled  world.    It  is  ths  obUg»- 
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tkm  at  yoor  Amy  aad  Ms  sistsr  ssrrtess  to 
use  this  paymert  to  best  advantage. 

We  tn  the  Army  are  oonvlnoed  that  mobil- 
ity Is  s  key  to  ths  solution  of  our  major 
problem:  T>o  ccsavlnos  potential  aggressors 
that  an  attack  cm  the  free  world  would  end 
In  their  defeat.  Korea  has  already  dsmon- 
•Umtsd  to  ths  Communist  world  our  ability 
to  move  flghtint  men  and  their  equlpntent 
to  a  remote  areii  along  our  gk>bsd  defensive 
periphery  tn  sufldent  strength  and  in  suO- 
dent  time  to  coataln  his  thnists.  Our  out- 
numbered Bghth  Army  has  dlsplsyed  its 
ability  to  more  than  match  the  Oommuntst 
maaeas  we  would  meet  m  a  global  vrar, 
through  superior  firepower  and  supsrlor  mo- 
bUtty- 

To  yoor  Army  the  problem  of  preparing  to 
defeat  larger  forces  with  minimum  casual- 
tlea  In  the  event  of  war  lias  become  crystal 
clear.  We  must  continue  to  maintain  the  su- 
periority in  moaiUty  we  now  poaaeaa.  And 
this  means  we  saust  continue,  with  the  help 
oC  the  Mavy  anc  Air  Force,  to  plan  for  more 
and  more  air  nootiUlty  In  the  future. 
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BXTBN8ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

Oi*  PUIM8 1  LVAJriA 

Df  THI  BOOBl  OV  RBPRXSBNTATXVIS 

Mondav.  Maw  26.  19S2 

Hr.  n/X)D.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteiul  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ou».  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Drew  PearaoB..  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  26.  1952: 

TStS   WASKTVOTOIf    MKBZT-OO-ROTTItO 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 
-PSCT  TOOCKB  Ory  MZW  OOU  WAS 


The  pact  for  t  Suropean  army  which  the 
Tormina  MtnJstai-s  were  to  mitlal  today  is  not 
a  lengthy  doeuraent.  It  Is  quite  short.  But 
behind  Its  written  pagaa  are  thousands  of 
tm written  chaptets  reoordlng  the  hopes  of 
the  future,  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the 
hurdles  in  the  path  of  peace. 

Historically .  txiay  marks  the  ellntaa  at  900 
years  of  warfani,  baek  and  forth  across  the 
Rhine,  back  an>l  forth  between  the  fftench 
and  German  armlea.  back  and  forth — imtil 
the  wheat  fields  and  the  forests  were  tangled 
with  barbed  wt-e  and  drenched  with  blood. 

So  this  pact,  I  uttlng  the  armies  of  two  bit- 
ter enemies — Prance  and  Ocrmany — under 
one  flag  and  in  one  uniform,  could  be  the 
most  significant  milestone  for  peace  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  To  those  whose  sons 
havs  gone  fortli  to  war  year  after  year,  to 
those  who  are  a>  weary  of  war  that  they  are 
suspicious  even  of  us.  It  could  be  the  mll- 
lennluna. 

But  because  it  does  carry  the  hopes  of  mll- 
llona.  and  because  the  goals  of  the  Kremlin 
do  not  flourish  In  the  eoU  at  peace,  the  Euro- 
pean Army  Pact  faoss  terrific  hurdles.  Mos- 
cow is  determined  that  this  pact  never  shall 
go  into  full  force.  So  the  signing  today  will 
mark  the  beginning  at  the  greatest  war  o( 
nerves  slnoe  VI>day. 

nama  roa  smowar 

Kven  before  the  ceremony  today,  Moecow 
had  been  marshaling  its  forces  to  scare  West- 
em  Korope  out  of  this  momentous  agree- 
ment. Here  arc  the  moves  which  win  cume 
to  a  climax  in  tlie  immediate  or  near  future: 

1.  General  Rldgway's  arrival  will  touch  off 
a  TOdfwoos  aiiti- American  demonstrstlon. 


Be  win  ha  tasanded  the  bvtchsr  oC 

held  responslbls  for  the  highly  exaggerated 
prisoner  troubles  in  Korea,  and  accused  of 
using  germ  warfare.  Communist  propa- 
ganda regarding  germ  warfare  has  been  so 
cuocessCul  that  about  half  ths  people  at 
Europe  really  believe  it. 

As  a  result,  some  of  our  best  friends  be- 
lieve that  Rldgway'a  appointment  to  Paris 
was  a  mistake. 

a.  Soviet  rearmament  of  Kast  Germany  Is 
increasing.  This  Is  probably  a  psychological 
move  to  worry  the  French  and  scare  the 
West  Germans  away  from  the  European  army 
pact. 

3.  There's  been  a  heavy  Russian  build-up 
around  Berlin.  Slmultaneoaly,  Communist 
civilians  are  reported  planning  to  flock  Into 
West  Berlin,  stage  riots,  and  give  an  ex- 
cuse to  Communist  troope  to  enter  the  city. 
This  time,  it's  reported,  the  Russians  plan  to 
seize  both  Berlin  airports,  thus  making  it 
Impossible  for  us  to  repeat  the  airlift.  In 
such  event,  B;rUn  would  be  starved  out  and 
have  to  capitulate.  The  alternative  would 
be  war. 

4.  European  Inflation  Is  on  the  Increase, 
and  this  is  our  second  worst  enemy.  Some 
people  claim  that  It  is  even  enemy  No.  1. 
For,  with  prices  high  and  wages  low.  infla- 
tion nuikee  for  commiuiism.  Commtmist 
parliament  members  in  France  and  Italy  are 
endeavoring  to  create  as  much  economic  in- 
stability as  possible  in  order  to  increase 
inflation. 

Inflation  has  brought  much  business  to  a 
standstill  throughout  western  Europe,  and 
this  will  be  increased  if  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial cut  in  United  States  aid  to  Europe. 

6.  Ratification  of  the  united  army  pact  is 
uncertain,  and  will  be  made  more  so  by  the 
above  events.  This  is  Moscow's  real  goal — 
to  discourage,  frighten,  disillusion  the  peo- 
ples of  France  and  Germany  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  their  parliaments  will  refuse  to 
ratify  the  historical  pact. 

WU.    BISTOST    aSPSATt 

Above,  however,  is  set  forth  the  peeslmlstlo 
part  of  the  pictiire.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
remains  a  fact  that  a  pact  providing  for  a 
united  Europan  army,  putting  French  and 
German  troops  in  one  uniform,  is  being  Ini- 
tialed today.  This  could  end  300  years  of 
bloodshed.  And  this  is  more  Important  than 
all  the  tricks  Moscow  is  pulling  out  of  ths 
bag  to  block  It. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  I  was  present  In 
the  Salon  d'Horloge  at  the  signing  of  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact.  The  August  sun  spread 
Its  slanting  rays  over  the  Seine,  penetrated 
the  deep-curtained  windows  of  the  Qual 
d'Orsay  and  danced  among  the  great  crystal 
candelabra  of  Louis  XVI  as  Europe's  states- 
men scratched  their  names  on  the  parch- 
ment outlawing  war  supposedly  forever. 

At  that  ceremony  were  such  idealistic 
statesmen  ss  Dr.  Bduard  Benes  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, whose  heart  was  tiroken  by  the  Com- 
mimlsts:  Oustav  Strcsemann  of  Germany, 
who  did  his  best  to  oppose  Hitler,  and  Arls- 
tide  Briand  of  Prance,  who  strove  for  better 
relations  with  Germany.  They  truly  felt 
that  war  might  l>e  outlawed  at  that  cere- 
mony in  the  Salon  d'Horloge  In  August  1928. 

But  In  the  bsckground  lurked  forces  of 
fsscism  and  nationalism  which  gradually  un- 
dercut that  treaty  and  edged  the  world  to- 
ward war. 

Today  the  same  forces,  this  time  under 
the  name  of  communism,  are  equally  intent 
on  vnrecklng  the  pact  being  signed.  The 
question  is.  will  they  succeed?  The  answer, 
in  reality,  is  up  to  us. 

It  Is  supposed  to  be  axiomatic  that  his- 
tory repeata.  But  nothing  is  really  axio- 
matic. And  if  the  more  enlightened  people 
of  the  world  remember  the  mlstakss  of  the 
past,  history  need  not  repeat. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  ICASSACRTmCTTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVSS 

Monday,  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  McCORlffACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  splendid  statement  made  on 
May  2,  1952,  by  President  W.  P.  Kua- 
nedy.  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
cent settlement  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers.  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemm, 
and  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  with 
the  carriers. 

President  Kennedy  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  is  carrying 
out  the  able,  forward-looking,  and 
courageous  leadership  the  late  A.  T. 
Whitney  did  during  his  lif  etlnte  of  eoa- 
structive  efforts  and  results: 

I  congratulate  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  and  Order  of 
Railway  Conduct<»s  on  their  settlement  with 
the  carriers.  Despite  many  requests,  it  will 
serve  no  constructive  purpose  for  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  obvious,  essential  Identity  be- 
tween the  Trainmen's  agreement  of  last  year 
and  the  settlement  announced  today.  The 
Important  thing,  which  alone  deserves  em- 
phasis and  comment,  is  that  a  settlentent 
hss  been  reached,  and  all  the  parties  in- 
volved— ^the  brotherhoods,  the  carriers,  the 
Government,  and  the  general  public— are 
now  free  to  concentrate  their  attention  on 
the  obvious  lessons  of  the  past  few  years. 
Excessive  Government  Intervention,  token 
seizures,  labor  injunctions,  scare  headlines, 
and  biased  propaganda  are  Inadequate — in- 
deed, menacing  substitutes  for  true  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  co- 
operative, genuine  effort  to  restore  to  the 
railroad  industry  the  democratic  freedoms 
we  call  ooUectlve  bargaining. 


TrsmaD  Staadi  Firm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 


OF  KBW  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  23, 19i2 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Trenton  Timta 
Of  Tuesday.  May  20,  1952,  gives  well 
merited  praise  to  President  Truman  for 
his  remarks  before  the  dinner  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  in 
Which  he  indicated  that  he  would  not 
sign  the  tidelands  oil  bill 

The  dl  contained  in  these  offshore 
TChCiTes  is  a  natural  resource  that  should 
properly  belong  to  the  entire  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  the  oil  should  be  thus 
considered.  The  President  deserves  this 
editorial  recognition  of  his  courageous 
recogQltton  of  the  fact  that  the  tidelands 
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oil  is  a  national  asset,  which  should  be 
shared  eqiially  by  all  of  the  American 

people. 
The  Times  editorial  follows: 

TKincAjf  Stamxh  Pnuc 

It  Will  radound  to  th«  everlasting  credit  of 
President  Truman  that  he  has  refused  to 
temporize  in  any  way  whatever  with  those 
wbo  ar«  trying  to  raid  tbe  submerged  oU 
lands  of  the  Federal  domain.  His  speech 
before  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
spells  the  doom  of  the  tidelands  oil  bill, 
which  would  reverse  a  prevloiu  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  return  exclusive 
title  and  Jiirisdlctlon  to  these  lands  to  the 
States. 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  opinion  should  have 
been  the  last  word  In  this  controversy.  It 
•nould  have  discouraged  further  efforts  In 
Congress  to  turn  these  vital  reserves  over  to 
priTSte  oil  companies.  This  decision  left  no 
grounds  on  which  Texas.  Louisiana.  Cali- 
fornia, or  any  other  State  could  argue  that 
Congress  shotild  abrogate  tbe  Nation's  rights 
to  poaseesion  of  off-shore  oil. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  has  passed  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  this  purpose.  There  is 
involved  in  the  marginal  sea,  according  to 
tbs  estimates  of  geologists,  oU  worth  some- 
thing like  140.000,000.000.  This  vast  fortune 
could  be  a  boon  to  the  American  people,  to 
Whom  It  belongs  by  virtue  of  their  nation- 
hood.   Congress  would  give  it  to  three  States. 

As  President  Tnuuin  observed.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  these  three  States  on  the 
issue.  Support  of  the  measure  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  other  States,  whose  people 
would  be  denied  a  just  share  In  the  benefits 
of  this  wealth.  Is  Incomprehensible. 

In  again  passing  a  bill  forfeiting  these  rich 
oil  deposits,  especially  In  the  face  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  Congress  offers  a  sad 
conunentary  on  Its  own  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Fortunately,  President  Truman  Is  de- 
termined to  protect  the  public  interest 
through  his  power  of  veto. 


Opportaaitics  for  tkc  Youth  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  KICHICAM 

ZN  THX  SENATX  OF  THB  UNTTBD  STATES 

Monday.  May  26.  1952 

lir.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  youth  of  America  have  a  greater 
chance  for  advancement  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a 
statement  I  have  prepared  giving  some 
of  the  principal  reasons  why. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8TAT«3cxirr  bt  Sbnatob  Moodt 

TOOTH  TOBMiT   CSX  OtT  AHXAO.  TBAIOCS  TO 
DXMOCBATIC  POLICIZS 

Toung  Americans  have  never  had  a  greater 
opportxinity  than  today  to  build  secure,  tnic- 
csasful  aves.  This  immense  revival  of  the 
chance  to  get  ahead  has  come  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  democratic  policies  carried  out 
by  our  Government  over  the  past  20  jrears. 

These  same  democratic  policies  are  needed 
still.  They  must  be  extended,  not  dropped. 
if  we  are  to  Insure  our  future. 


BKSAK  an  Joas.  thajtks  to 

DKMOCaATIC   poucixa 

Thanks  to  democratic  prosperity  based  on 
democratic  economic  and  social  policies, 
most  young  Americans  today  have  decent 
Jobs — and  a  good  chance  to  get  the  Job  they 

really  want. 

In  fact.  Americans  starting  their  careers 
today  need  have  no  fear  of  grave  imemploy- 
ment.  To  realize  what  this  means,  one  need 
only  do  a  very  simple  thing:  Ask  one's 
parents  how  they  felt  In  1930.  1931.  1933. 

The  fear  they  felt  has  gone.  It  need  never 
return,  if  Democratic  policies  are  continued. 

The  fear  of  depression  has  not  been  ban- 
ished by  a  miracle.  It  has  gone  because 
Democratic  labor  policies,  farm  policies,  anti- 
monopoly  policies  and  antl-lnflatlon  policies 
have  revived  our  economy  and  kept  it  on 
an  even  keel. 

But  these  Democratic  policies  can  be  re- 
versed. Many  Republicans  foolishly  want 
to  reverse  them.  We  can  wake  up  one  morn- 
ing in  1953  or  1954  and  find  ourselves  in  cur 
fathers'  shoes,  as  of  1931  or  1932.  One  thing 
only  Is  sure:  that  wUl  never  happen  under 
liberal  Democratic  government. 


RTTB  HOMs  TO  mtAMt  Hotmxnmi^ , 

TBAjnCS   TO    DKMOOATIC    rOUCBRS 


OPPORTUNITT   ON  TOtTS  OWN.  THAWKS 
TO  OKMOCRATIC  rOUCOS 

Totmg  Americans  now  have  a  better  chance 
than  ever  before  to  get  ahead  on  their  own. 

There  are  more  small  businesses  In  opera- 
tion today  than  ever  before — and  only  about 
a  third  as  many  business  failures  as  Vx  192B, 
peak  of  the  Republican  "prosperity."  The 
proportion  of  farmers  who  have  been  able  to 
buy  thsir  own  farms  is  higher  today  than 
at  any  tlms  since  1880. 

Today  one's  savings  can  go  to  start  a  buU- 
ness — they  aren't  all  required  'or  family 
seciirlty  as  they  often  used  to  be.  Our  elders 
had  to  save  115.455  by  the  age  of  85  to  buy 
the  annuity  that  we  and  o\ir  wives,  at  83. 
will  get  from  social  security.  If  w*  are 
married,  with  several  young  children,  social 
security  provides  us  Insurance  protection 
worth  $25,000. 

In  addition,  the  Oovemment.  under  the 
Democrat-inspired  GI  bUl.  has  given  loan 
help  to  180.000  veterans  to  start  their  own 
businesses  and  to  63,000  to  buy  their  own 
farms — at  a  gross  loss  from  defaults  of  less 
than  1^  percent.  And  now,  following  the 
President's  recommendation.  Democratic 
congressional  leaders  are  working  out  a  new 
OI  bill  for  veterans  wlu>  have  served  since 
the  Korean  attack. 

a  ■vma  chancs  roe  iDtTCATioif,  thanks  to 
oncocBATic  poucns 

The  Democratic  Party  holds  that  wealth 
Is  no  measure  of  the  right  to  learn. 

And  Democratic  prosperity  has  brought  a 
revolution  in  the  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion. Today  three  quarters  of  us  are  able 
to  go  to  high  school.  In  1939,  the  best  Re- 
publican year  that  our  fathers  knew,  only 
half  the  young  Americans  of  high  school  age 
were  in  school. 

Today  a  fifth  of  all  Americans  aged  IB  to 
21 — excluding  veterans — are  enrolled  in 
colleges.  In  our  fathers'  day  (1930)  only  11 
percent  were  able  to  g^  to  college. 

Thanks  to  the  OI  bill,  nearly  8,000,000 
veterans  have  been  able  to  continue  their 
schooling  or  training  and  377,000  of  them 
regUtered  for  college  In  the  fall  of  1951.  out 
of  the  total  college  enrollment  of  2,100.000. 
In  1930,  college  enrollment  totaled  only 
©90.000:  in  1940,  only  1364.000. 

The  new  GI  blU  for  veterans  who  have 
served  sinos  the  Korean  attack  should  pro- 
vide education  benefits  also.  In  addition. 
President  Trximan  in  his  1952  budget  mes- 
sage asked  830,000,000  for  scholarships  and 
loan  aid  for  bright  students  who  could  not 
otherwise  afford  college. 


In  our  fathers'  day.  most  people  were  mid- 
dle-aged before  they  could  afford  the  down 
payment  for  their  own  home— U  they  ever 
could  afford  It. 

Today,  by  the  time  our  babies  oome.  mil- 
lions of  us  can  move  into  modern  homes  of 
our  own,  equipped  with  every  convenience. 
Trrenty-four  million  families  are  home  own- 
ers today — a  higher  proportion  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

This  change  has  eome  largely  because  of 
FHA  and  VA  mortgage  guaranties — both  of 
them  Demoeratic-lnsplred  programs  that 
have  greatly  spurred  home  building  and 
greatly  lowered  Interest  rates  on  mortgages. 
And  the  FHA  program  operates  without  cost 
to  the  Government,  while  gross  losses  under 
the  VA  program  total  leas  than  one-tenth  c€ 
I  percent. 

Rental  housing  also  is  far  better  than  ever 
before,  thanks  in  considerable  part  to  Dsmo- 
cratlc  measures  for  public  bousing  and  slum 
clearance  and  low  interest  rates.  The  hotis- 
ing  problems  of  defense  areas  are  also  being 
alleviated  by  Federal  action  under  Demo- 
cratic Impetus. 

Much  housing  today  is  still  far  from  per- 
fect— but  Democratic  poUdsa  are  ii«^^««g  the 
problem. 


a  CBANCi  TO  no: 


THANKS  TO 


lOCaATM 


Sines  the  first  days  at  ftanklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's presidency.  Democratic  govenmient  has 
called  on  young  Americans  to  pioneer  at  the 
new  rron  tiers  of  society.  This  chance  to 
pioneer  continues  today  In  full  measure. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  for  example,  the 
great  Federal  power  dams  have  opened  new 
irrigated  farming  land  to  thousands  of  young 
fanners.  Throughout  the  country  the  pro- 
gram for  conserving  America's  soil  fertility 
calls  for  many  trained  and  dedicated  men 
to  complete  a  Job  that  Is  now  only  well  be- 
gun. 

The  Fsdsral  Government  also  needs  men 
who  will  push  ahead  the  frontiers  of  science 
and  medicine,  tinder  tbe  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Instltutaa  at 
Health. 

And  the  point  4  program  for  sharing 
American  know-how  with  underdereioped 
peoples  offers  a  compelling  opportunity  for 
serrloe  in  the  cause  of  progress. 

These  challenges  to  pioneer  are  but  a  psirt 
of  the  great  and  continuing  Democratic 
program  for  remaking  America,  and  for 
meeting  the  crisis  of  todsy's  sick  world. 

A  SBTTsa  rsosrscT  roe  nuca,  thanks  to 
DKMociunc  POUCISS 

This  indeed  is  a  world  we  never  made,  but 
ws  have  to  live  in  it  Americans  young  and 
old  are  forced  to  face  up  to  the  world-wide 
threat  of  Soviet  aggression  and  subversion. 

And  that  is  wtiat  this  administration  hmm 
been  doing.  From  the  first — as  soon  as  the 
Soviets  showed  clearly  that  they  would  not 
cooperate  toward  peace — oxir  Government 
began  acting  to  prevent  another  world  war. 

We  have  done  this  by  bxilldlng  our  own 
strength  and  by  helping  our  friends  and  al- 
lies buUd  their  strength.  We  have  not 
sought  to  build  military  strength  alone,  but 
also  economic  strength  and  moral  strength. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  the  Soviet  bloc  to  agree  to  disarmament, 
including  atomic  disarmament.  We  do  not 
want  to  fight  them.  We  want  a  genuine 
agreement  that  will  let  us  live  peacefully 
With  them. 

Under  continued  Democratic  government. 
we  ahall  not  blunder  into  either  preventive 
war  or  dangerous  isolation.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  keep  our  heads.  We  shall  go  on 
working  for  peace,  and  for  the  free  progress 
of  all,  in  the  only  ways  that  seem  possible, 
in  a  world  where  so  many  people  act  ■t»«1  be- 
lieve as  they  do. 
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EXTENJBION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MKW  TOBK 

IM  THK  SBNATI  OT  THB  UNTTBD  STATSB 

Mondaw.  Ma9  2§.  1952 

Mr.  LBHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  three  edito- 
rials, one  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  24,  one  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  May  23.  and  one  from  the 
Waahlncton  Pd>i  of  May  M.  aU  oo  the 
subject  of  the  MoCarran  immleratlon 
bill,  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
last  we^ 

There  being  vo  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookb.  as  follows: 

or  May  M.  1M2] 


Senate  passage  of  the  licCarran  aatt-iai- 
aalgratlon  bill  means  now  that  hope  at  de- 
feating this  monstroiis  piece  of  Isglsiatton 
lies  in  a  PrssMeatUI  veto.  Ws  trust  tlkst 
the  veto  will  be  fortbcoming  snd  that  cno«^h 
rniniasaiiisii  wUl  bavs  lead  the  measure 
prior  to  that  tlms  to  insure  that  tte  veto 
wiU  be  siMtslned. 

Badly  as  our  country  needs  revision  and 
enrtllioetlnB  at  our  Unmlgratkm  and  naturaU- 
aatkMi  lawB.  it  would  be  better  In  our  opin- 
ion to  have  no  rerlaion  at  all  than  the  klatf 
at  radei.  rsstneUoBlst,  and  nactioaiy  leg- 
istatlOA  embodied  In  tbe  llcCarran  biU.  The 
»ttmss  made  for  this  omnibus 
is  that  It  contains  some  good  and 
fsatores.  Osrtalnly  It  does,  but  at 
what  a  price.  Instead  of  creating  a  modem 
body  of  immigration  law  suitable  to  the 
middle  of  the  twaotleth  century  there  are 
clauses  of  this  bill  which  move  many  steps 
backward — in  eome  cases  right  back  into 
ttie  Dark  Agss. 

Let  no  one  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  the 
McCanan  meeaure  Is  the  product  of  8  years 
of  study.  Ibfi  study  took  place,  of  course, 
within  tbs  Judiciary  Committee,  which,  by 
accident  of  seniority,  the  statesman  from 
Nevada  happens  to  head  and  wMA  he  com- 
pletely dominates.  TIm  oommlttee  never 
even  gave  a  bearing  to  tbe  rival  Humphrey- 
Tehaasn  blU  as  such.  alttio«^  the  latter  U 
baciuid  by  a  doasn  or  so  al>>e  Members  of 
the  Senate  wtio  aie  latsrestod  to  upholding 
Amsrlean  principles  of  Justice  luid  fair  play 
(.van  m  rsapeet  to  votslsss  aliens  and  imml- 
graata.  niey  eoold  hava  tied  op  ths  Senate 
indsAnltely  by  iletielhig  every  one  ot  tbm 
ooupls  of  hundred  proposed  amandments  to 
tbe  McCarran  hOl;  but  these  Senators  are 
not  the  kind  to  engage  in  fllitnister. 

Inddentally.  it  la  gratifying  to  note  that 
in  one  important  tsst  before  final  passage 
at  th«  Mooarran  taUl  the  naaass  at  the  etght 
Bepnbttcans  recorded  on  ttie  liberal  side  oC 
this  iseas  read  ataaost  Bka  a  raster  at  tbe 
principal  Blsenhosw  epoheenuii  in  the  Sen- 
ate.   Mr.  TasT  voted  tbe  ofttaer  way. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  at  May 
as.  1S&3] 


TIm  Mpsrttsen  team  of  Senators  which  baa 
etrlven  earnestly  and  honestly  to  liberanne 
the  M'OaRan  Immigration  bill  has  sultared 
two  serious  set-bacfts  at  tbe  bands  of  a  Ben- 
ate  eoaBtlOB.  It  has  been  defeated  ta  tta 
effort  to  have  the  tjfll  recommitted  for  new 
hearlnfi.  and  beaten  In  Its  attempt  to  aob- 
etttnto  a  sounder  meesure.     A  Senate  ma- 


Joclty.  which  was  about  evenly  eompoeed  of 
Bcpoblirans  and  Dexxxicrats  (the  latter 
laijely  from  Southern  States),  stood  firm  in 
support  of  a  proposed  imndgration  pOUcy 
so  unfair  In  many  of  its  provisions  tl^t  Its 
enactment  In  present  form  could  be  counted 
aa  a  defeat  for  fundamental  American  prln- 
cl{Aas. 

Two  courses  of  action  remain.  One  Is  to 
try  revision  by  amendment.  Toward  that 
end  aboixt  200  amendments  have  been  placed 
on  Senate  desks  l>y  the  groop  that  is  trying 
to  thwart  this  Immlgartlon  philosophy  of 
Senator  Pat  MoCAsaaw,  Democrat,  of  Nevada. 
Tbe  debate  on  these  could  have  engaged  ths 
Senate  for  weeks,  but  even  that  Is  now  out 
of  tbe  qxiestlun.  The  likely  prospect  now  Is 
a  Fresldentlal  veto.  Mr.  Truman,  we  believe, 
would  be  Justified  In  taking  such  a  step.  A 
new  immigration  law  is  urgently  needed  and. 
for  all  its  faults,  the  McCarran  law  embodies 
some  ipprovements  upon  existing  legisla- 
tion. Btit  a  new  Congress  can  tske  up  the 
whole  subject  with  an  objectivity  which  has 
been  lacking  in  framing  the  present  law.  tt 
can  give  to  tbe  ccmoepts  at  the  Humphrey- 
Tebmsn  blU  serious  and  open-minded  oon- 
aideratlon.  and  it  can  shape  a  policy  which 
does  credit  to  American  traditions  of  hospi- 
tality and  fair  play.  Tlie  gift  of  ettlaenshlp 
Is  the  most  predoia  the  Natton  can  bestow. 
Tb>  conditions  under  which  we  grant  ft  pro- 
vlds  a  touchstone  by  which  the  free  nations 
Judge  tbe  qiullty  of  our  democracy;  and 
nothing  leas  than  our  best  wtsdont  shonld 
guide  us  In  this  field. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  M,  lOSS] 

IMMICBATIOW  BaW 


TlM  iBunigratlon  bUl  wtileh  Senate  and 
Bouae  confer  sas  wtll  flaelly  produce  by 
blending  the  Senate^  McCarran  bUl  wtth  the 
subtly  leee  oCenelve  Whiter  t»in  passed  by 
the  House  wtti  be  a  sonry  testtmonlal  to  tbe 
4  years  of  thought  and  effort  that  have  gone 
into  It.  This  major  eVort  to  itvlst)  and  re- 
codify tbe  eomplex  statutes  governing  ad- 
mittance to  the  United  States  and  to  Ameri- 
can eltlaenabip  came  to  a  vote  at  a  time 
when  aenoidwMa  Is  especially  strong  in  Con- 
gress. Ttie  rssult  Is  a  law  iteslgnsd  to  beep 
foreigners  out  of  the  United  Olelw  s  instead 
of  a  law  to  eeleet  and  wetoome  the  best 
among  ttaoae  einirlug  to  eone  bsrs  in  pro- 
portton  to  tbla  oovntrys*  abUHy  to  leodve 
them. 

The  MeOarran  and  Waiter  bUle  are  not 
only  escMslonary,  they  are  eaelustonaxy  to 
a  certain  extent  in  racist  terms  unbecoming 
to  the  woildl  foremoet  demoeracy.  Un- 
der certain  drcumstaneee.  moreover,  they 
deal  henhly  and  summanty  with  aliens  In 
ways  unbeooming  to  a  country  proud  of  tts 
free  Instltuttons  and  Its  Judicial  proceseee. 
Baving  waited  eo  long  for  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  its  Inunigratton  and  naturallaa- 
tlon  lews,  the  United  Btatss  ought  to  have 
something  better  than  ttals  MuCiman-Wal- 
ter  hodge-podge.  We  hapt  that  the  Presi- 
dent wtn  send  tt  back  to  Capitol  Hm  so  that 
tbe  Klgbty-tblrd  Ooufieee  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reoonalder  and  Improve  H. 


HcBerikl  Day  AMrets  at  Wesleni  Safit- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARHN 


sama 
m  TSB  8BNATB  OT  TBB  UHl'lBi  8TA1 

JToiiday.  May  26, 1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr!  President.  Tetter- 
day  at  the  Western  Sahsbory  Churdv 


which  waa  organlaed  In  1741. 1  had  the 
honor  of  deUvetinc  their  stxtj-third  an- 
nual Memartel  Day  BddreH.  TlienieBi- 
bers  of  thto  old  congregation  adhere 
strictly  to  the  Ideals  of  tlselr  fathers. 
The  f  (dlowlng  was  their  mosical  pro- 
gnin:  March  Spirit  of  the  World.  Chris- 
tus-da'-ist-mein-Lebe&.  Fairest  Loid 
Jesus.  Mighty  Fortreas.  Vater-unser-im- 
Himmelreich.  America,  March  Religtoao. 
I  ask  unanimous  omaent  to  have  my 
address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
waa  ord^ied  to  be  pdnted  in  the  Raconu 
ac  follows: 

On  thie  Holy  Sabbath  Day  we  pause  In 
humble  and  reverent  suhnrtaalon  to  the  wUl 
or  Ood  and  bow  oar  heads  in  solemn  trlbuto 
to  the  memoty  of  our  honored  dead. 

We  honor  those  who  hsve  fsnen  In  battle 
on  our  own  soil  and  in  distant  lands  acxoas 
the  sea. 

We  acknowledge.  In  praise  snd  gratitude, 
our  everlasting  debt  to  those  vho  gave  their 
lives  to  defend  the  sacred  freedcnns  that  are 
the  rightful  hentage  of  every  American. 

We  are  gathered  in  these  peaceful  and 
beautiful  surroundings  to  rededlcate  our- 
selTSs  to  the  Ideals  for  which  heroes  In  every 
generation  gave  their  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion. 

They  have  done  their  part.  May  they  rest 
etcmalJy  in  the  peaee  of  Almighty  Ood. 

It  is  si^opriate  on  this  day  of  memory 
and  dedication  to  reflect  with  pride  upon 
tbe  glartous  record  at  our  Xatlon's  past. 

But  aofe  impartaat.  U  Is  a  time  to  look 
forward  wRh  renewed  patriotism,  inrrressil 
oovragi  and  firm  determination  to  greater 
adilevement  in  strengthening  the  structure 
of  American  ftosdoas. 

It  is  •  ttaae  to  take  again  to  our  hearts 
the  tnunortal  worda  of  Abraham  Lineoln: 

"Tbat  tms  Nation,  under  Gkid.  •  •  • 
shaU  not  periah  from  ttie  earth." 

Tss,  my  fsUow  •merlrans.  this  Nation  wlU 
Use  end  pow  and  prospsr  so  long  as  tt  re- 
metns  faithful  to  Its  dsstftny  as  a  Nation 
under  Ood. 

Ik  «iU  sorvtve  as  a  Nation  of  freedom  so 
long  es  its  people  look  to  the  Etoly  Bible  for 
guMsaee  m  thefa- dally  lives. 

Tbe  United  atatee  will  be  sound  and  stzoav 
so  long  as  we  match  the  courage  and  the 
saertiles  at  tboae  wbo  foogtat  against  tyranny 
and  npptSMloM  m  every  conflict  from  tbe 
BevohrtlaB  to  the  present  etruggle  in  Korea. 

We  gtottfy  Amertea  ae  "the  land  at  tbe 
tbe  bOBDe  ot  the  brave." 
we  would  not  be  tree  without  tbe 
Bd  the  valor  of  brave  men  who 
shed  their  VtooA  to  wm  and  preeeive  our 
Ubertles. 

braes  bssb  on  tbe  frontiers  to  clear  the 
wildemees;  brave  men  In  battle;  brave  men 
in  oar  legMattve  haUs  and  our  courts  to 
sustain  the  dignity  of  tbe  lew;  and  brave 
men  In  our  schools  and  churches  to  inspire 
patriotism  and  to  uphold  the  Ideals  of  real 
Americanism. 

It  was  America's  good  fortune  to  be  set- 
tled by  sturdy,  hard-working,  Ood-feering 
men  and  women  who  prlaed  freedom  above 
life  Maetf . 

Tbe  foundation  of  our  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence was  firmly  establlahed  on  faith 
in  Ood  and  religious  eoavletlon. 

Vkiaa  Ns  earliest  beginnings  America  has 
been  a  deeply  lellgtous  Nation. 

We  rejoice  in  the  spiritual  strength  of  our 
peeple.  We  are  proud  that  to  every  comer 
at  our  land  the  word  of  Ood  is  preached 
in  chnrebes  of  every  denomination,  free 
from  an  governmental  regiilatlon  and  re- 
striction. 
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Keedom  of  religion  te  the  most  precloua 
of  all  tbe  great  freedoma  we  enjoy  under 
tiM  American  syBtem  of  government. 

In  every  nation  where  freedom  of  worship 
la  denied  or  restricted  the  people  have  be- 
CCTne  enslaved. 

Communist  Russia  and  Its  sateUltes  are 
tragic  examples  of  people  held  captive  under 
the  terror  and  tyranny  of  rulers  who  deny 
God  and  have  destroyed  all  himian  rights. 

During  recent  yean  so-called  Intellectuals 
and  other  false  prophets  of  a  world  which 
knows  no  God.  have  been  gradually  under- 
mining all  that  is  fundamental  In  tbe  Amer* 
lean  way  of  Ufe. 

They  procUlm  that  God's  plan  has  failed — 
that  security  Is  preferable  to  liberty.  They 
teach  that  freedom  of  the  Individual  should 
be  surrendered  to  a  planned  and  regimented 
economy,  directed  by  an  all-powerful  cen- 
tral government.  They  declare  that  progreaa 
and  prosperity  can  be  achieved  without  th« 
Incentives  which  created  the  greatness  of 
America. 

That  Is  the  poisonous  philosophy  of  com- 
munism. It  hopes  to  cause  the  downfall  of 
our  cotintry  when  our  people  turn  away 
from  religion  and  abandon  decency  In  gov- 
ernment and  private  conduct. 

In  every  coxmtry  where  the  people  have 
followed  false  leaders  Into  a  planned  econ- 
omy and  the  so-called  welfare  state,  religion 
has  been  destroyed  and  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual has  vanished. 

When  the  people  forget  that  all  human 
rights  come  from  God  and  not  from  the 
state  they  begin  to  decay. 

We  have  reached  a  time  of  crisis  In  our 
national  life.  We  have  reached  a  time  when 
we  must  bring  Into  action  all  our  patriotism 
and  our  fighting  spirit  to  safeguard  our 
freedom. 

We  are  threatened  by  enemies  abroad  and 
by  moral  deterioration  at  home. 

Bvll  influences  have  grown  up  amongst  us 
that  are  undermining  the  moral  structure  of 
the  United  States. 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  brave  men 
to  fight  for  honor  and  rlgbteousness. 

Never  has  there  been  a  more  pressing  need 
for  strengthening  adherence  to  the  funda- 
mental virtues  of  decency  and  Integrity  in 
Government — In  politics — in  business — and 
In  our  private  Uvea. 

Our  freedom  Is -threatened  by  crime  and 
corruption  and  the  breakdown  of  moral 
Standards. 

History  teaches  that  official  corruption  and 
moral  deterioration  among  the  people  has 
•iways  preceded  the  downfall  of  nations. 

Corruption  in  government  Is  more  danger- 
<ms  than  treason  or  conspiracy.  The  scan- 
dals that  have  been  revealed  In  Washington 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  a  sltiiatlon  that 
Is  shocking  and  alarming.  It  is  not  a  polit- 
ical Issue.  It  Is  a  great  moral  issue  of  hon- 
esty against  dishonesty.  It  will  be  supported 
by  every  American  who  places  honor,  prin- 
ciple and  Integrity  above  selfish  interest. 

We  can  be  plimged  into  disaster  if  we  do 
not  have  the  highest  type  of  morality  in 
the  leadership  of  our  country. 

The  strength  and  the  preservation  of  the 
American  system  of  government  depends 
upon  the  moral  and  splrltiuU  standards  of 
tbe  people. 

Unless  the  moral  forces  of  our  communi- 
ties arouse  themselves  to  drive  out  racketeers 
and  grafters  there  can  be  no  hope  of  clean, 
decent,  honest  government. 

The  most  effective  leadership  in  that  direc- 
tion should  and  must  come  from  the  pulpit 
and  from  the  great  body  of  laymen  who  hold 
ofllclal  positions  in  our  church  organizations. 
The  ills  from  which  our  Nation  siiflers 
today  can  be  overcome  if  we  have  a  strong, 
militant  church,  battling  day  in  and  day 
out.  for  g3od.  sound,  clean,  economical  gDv- 
•rnment.  We  must  have  decent,  self-reliant, 
courageotis.  God-fearing  people. 


The  tbxath  Is  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  form  of  government  rests.  It  is  th« 
basis  of  our  character  as  a  Nation.  It  ts  our 
hope  for  a  future  of  integrity,  honor,  and 
justice. 

That  Is  why  I  say  that  every  good  dtlxen. 
every  churchgoer,  shoiild  take  an  intelli- 
gent, patriotic,  and  mlllUnt  part  in  gov- 
ernment. 

That  means  wtn-klng  to  pllMe  in  publie 
ofllce  men  of  Integrity  and  high  character. 
It  means  working  to  drive  out  of  office  every 
politician,  of  any  party,  whose  objective 
is  personal  gain  and  personal  power,  rather 
than  public  service. 

It  means  arousing  public  opinion  to  a 
higher  standard  of  morality,  to  Inspire  deep- 
er respect  for  the  law,  and  to  assiire  confi- 
dence in  the  Integrity  of  our  officials  and 
our  cotirts. 

It  means  taking  an  active  Interest  In  com- 
munity affairs  in  State,  National,  and  world 
problems. 

Faith  in  God  Is  expressed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  reafllrmed  in  the 
Constitution.     It  is  inscribed  upon  our  colna. 
Two  Incidents  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try are  worth  recalling  In  this  connection. 

The  first  occurred  In  the  summer  of  1787 
when  the  outstanding  sUttesmen  of  the  In- 
fant Republic  met  In  Philadelphia  to  draft 
a  Constitution. 

The  convenUon  had  little  success  and  after 
S  weeks  of  heated  discussion  it  was  feared 
that  Its  efforts  would  end  in  failure. 

When  the  prospect  seemed  darkest,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Pranklln,  oldest  and  wisest  mem- 
ber of  the  convention,  arose. 

Addressing  Oen.  George  Washington,  Pres- 
ident of  the  assembly,  he  made  an  eloquent 
plea,  from  which  I  quote  in  part: 

"I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time;  and  the 
longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth;  that  God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall 
to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His 
aid? 

"We  have  been  aes\u-ed.  sir.  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  that  except  the  Lord  built  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  It." 
Dr.  Franklin  continued,  and  again  I  quote: 
"I.  therefore,  beg  leave  to  move,  that  here- 
after, prayers  Imploring  the  assistance  of 
heaven  and  its  blessing  on  oxir  deliberations 
be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morning  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  business  and  that  one  or 
more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested 
to  officiate  in  that  service." 

Prom  then  on.  history  relates,  real  progress 
was  made.  Thus,  in  the  framing  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  we  can  trace 
the  finger  of  dlviue  providence. 

The  second  Incident  had  its  origin  in  ths 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  The  struggle 
to  preserve  the  Union  was  7  months  old 
when  a  clergyman  in  a  small  Pennsylvania 
village,  the  Reverend  M.  R.  Watklnson,  was 
sorely  distressed  over  the  misfortimes  that 
had  befidlen  the  Union  Army.  He  wrot«  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proposing  that 
a  motto  recognizing  Almighty  God  be  placed 
on  our  coins. 

"This  would  place  us  openly  under  the 
divine  protection  we  have  personally 
Claimed,"  he  wrote.  "From  my  heart  I  have 
felt  our  national  shame  In  disowning  God 
is  not  the  least  of  our  present  national 
disasters." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  who  later  presided  over  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

He  was  quick  to  recognin  the  merit  of  the 
clergyman's  plea  and  promptly  dispatched  a 
note  to  James  Pollock,  Director  of  the  Mint 
In  PhUadelphla,  in  which  he  wrote: 

"No  nation  can  be  strong  except  in  the 
strengthof  Ood,  or  safe  except  in  His  de- 
fense. Tne  trust  of  oui  people  in  God  should 
be  declared  on  our  national  coins. 


"Toa  will  therefore  cause  a  devles  to  be 
prepared  without  unnecessary  delay,  with 
a  motto,  expressing  in  the  fewest  and  tersest 
words  possible,  this  national  recognition." 

Various  phrases  were  suggested  but  the 
Inscription  finally  adopted  "In  Ood  We 
Trust"  was  proposed  by  Salmon  P.  Chase  him- 
self. It  first  appeared  on  a  United  States 
coin,  a  a-cent  piece,  in  1804. 

If  we  are  to  save  America  and  preserve  our 
sacred  freedoms  we  must  crusade  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  fundamental  principles  ot  re- 
ligion. 

And  good  government,  in  our  Republic,  Is 
the  greatest  safeguard  of  Individual  freedom. 
Including  the  most  precious  at  all — freedom 
of  religion. 

In  recent  srears  too  many  Americans  have 
been  careless  of  spiritual  values.  They  have 
become  negligent  of  their  civic  duties  and 
responsibilities.  They  have  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  re- 
ligion and  good  government. 

We  miut  have  a  moral  and  spiritual  awak- 
ening. We  miist  strengthen  religious  life  In 
America.  Our  churches  must  be  filled  with 
God-fearing  men  and  women  who  will  fight, 
regardless  of  conseqxiences.  for  decency  and 
honesty  in  government  and  for  patriotic 
Americanism . 

America  can  be  a  great  force  for  peace  tn 
the  world. 

The  course  of  history  has  given  us  leader- 
ship toward  that  sacred  objective. 

If  we  are  to  measiu^  up  to  that  tremendous 
responsibility  we  must  have  a  strong,  solvent, 
dynamic  America,  morally  and  spiritually 
rearmed. 

We  must  set  before  the  world  an  example 
of  good  will  and  righteousness,  obeying  tbe 
laws  of  God  and  man. 

America  was  founded  upon  faith  In  God. 
If  we  are  firm  in  the  faith  of  our  fathers — we 
can  build  a  great  and  enduring  monument  of 
p>eace  to  honor  tbe  memory  of  our  departed 
heroes  who  fought  and  died  that  we  might 
llf*  In  Uberty. 


GoTerameBt  L*««^qf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


^f^ 


HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 


or  iNoujfa 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVIS 

Monday.  May  2$.  19SZ 

Mr  HARVEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  editorials: 

(From  the  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courlsr-Tlmea 
of  May  20,  1953] 

BwMxma  of  KDrroaiALs  Bsoins  Tooat  ow 
OovxsNMxNT  LnnnKo 

Several  weeks  ago  the  editors  of  the 
Coiu-ler-'^.imes  decided  to  look  at  the  money- 
lending  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
They  needed  Information,  and  wrote  to 
Howard  Friend,  research  director  of  the  State 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  Congressman 
RAI.PH  HAavrr.  Both  responded  with  con- 
siderable material. 

Some  of  the  information  asked  of  Con- 
gressman Haivxt  he  couldn't  provide,  so  he 
asked  the  research  department  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  They  did  not  have  It 
either,  but  were  very  Interested,  and  agreed 
to  get  It.  To  Mr.  Friend.  Mr.  H\avxT.  and 
two  gentlemen  in  the  research  department 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Meyer  Jacob- 
steln  and  Harry  Lamar,  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  Information  In  this  series  of 
four  editorials  which  begins  today. 


* 
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Tweuly  yMss  a«D  tiM  Vnttsd 
la  the  mlAt  at  s  grsst 
a  ae|»s— Inn:  rmaplm  kislav 
farms    througk   foesctaante 
•ra;  long  Unas  ot  people 
wmmwf  tfom  tbe  banks;  soap  kltebans;  bn»- 
iBsss  fauaras:  imsmpkiyasnt. 

Uks  Atlaa.  tbe  gkuit  el  OnA  mythctagy 
wbo  held  up  tbe  hsaeens.  oor  Oowenamat 
mdsrtook  to  brace  the  entire 
Btnieture  of  ths  United  SUtss  for 
man.  farmer,  and  home  owner  aliksu 

By  act  of  Congress  it  established  and  ap- 
propriated funds  for  a  whole  series  of  Gov- 
ernment corpcratlons.  and  21  of  these  are 
operating  today: 

Commodity  Credit  Oorporation. 

Baaka  for  Oooperatlvea. 

Federal  Intennedlste  Credit  Bants. 

Production  Credit  Obrporation. 

0M|>  Iimiisnes  Oorporstka, 
Pans  Mertgage  Oerporatlcii. 

Inland  Wataa  way  Oosycsatlon. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporstion. 

KtSsial  Prison  Indnstrlss.  me. 

Institute  of  Inter-Aaerlcan  ACSlrs. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
nsnkef 
Bobs 


porstloa. 

Fsdacal  National  liartgsge  Associstkia. 

PubUe  Housing  Administration. 

Panama  Canal  Cbmpany. 

Reoonttnictlon  Finance  Oorparstkm. 

Defense  Homes  Oorporation. 

Bmallcr  War  Plants  OBsperstkMS. 

Tennessee  Vsllsy  AuCbortfty. 

Ksch  corporation  opsratas  under  a  Stats 
or  Fsdersl  charter,  has  a  board  of  directocs, 
a  llat  at  services  and  functions  It  Is  to  p«c- 
fonxk.  ths  autborlty  to  obtain  the  mooay  It 
nsnris.  and  in  oaost  cases  a  limit  on  ths  total 
Indsbtsdnsss  ths  corporation  may  incur. 

Ihsrs  ars  13  agencies,  including;  soms  cf 
tbase  cocpcsaUona  and  some  of  tbsir  branches 
axad  subsldtarleai,  Isnrting  aovenunant 
mosiey: 

Ths  Production  Ckedlt  Oorporatlan  sad 
Production  CrsdU  Assortstion.  ishlsb  maks 
loazks  tbrougb  thsix  local  oanss  to  Ananre 
farm  operations. 

Fadaial  I^nd  Baaka  and  Wattnnal  Farm 
Lsan  Assodatkxu  which,  through  ths  losn 
fctknis  or  directly  through  ths  land 
long-term  flxat  mortgaga  faraa 
land  bank  i 


Oeatrtf  and  XMstslst  Banks  fee 
Uvea,  snaking  loans  to  ooopsvaUvs 


Xntermadlats  Credit 
loans  to  psodMCtlfOa  credtt 
tlons  and  other  govemnaotal  and  pstrate 
instltutiooa  to  gnanee  loaas  lor  agrienltiiral 
crMttt  aaeda. 

Fannsss  Home  AdMtntaifratkm  of  tbs  Dta- 
partmant  of  Agrtculture, 
loans  to  farmers  for  tka  , 
vetofianent  of  faraaa.  lor  li|siHaMMiil  of 
farm  bulldlnca.  tor  faraa  npwatlng  as- 
paaaaa.  and  fee  the  developoMat  at  water 
fsrUltiss.  This  agency  recently  sold  a  Issaa 
la  Bush  County  on  which  it  had  to  forssloas. 

Sural       BtoctriAcatloa 
making  loans  to  finasMS 


touUdlag  aad  loan  sssoplatlona,  aaviaga  anl 
lean  sssnrtstloas.  insurance  coanpanies  that 
Aaanoe  boma  construction,  etc 

Public  Housing  Administration.  wklA  sx> 
tsads  loans  and  other  aids  to  aganctas  en- 
■ased  In  alum  rUarance  asid  -*"»«^'  *«^«n»*«y 
aeUvitlea. 

Veterans'  Admlntetratioai,  which  aaakas 
bousing  loans  to  veterans. 

The  Federal  Howaing  Admlnlatjatton  Is 
aaosher  governmental  agency  Indlreetly  in 
credit  Beld.  It  insures  loaas  tor 
tkm  BMda  bf 
agendes. 
The  action  of  the  Onwmaaiiirt  In  the  de- 
oC  the  early  tbtrttas  waa  herote, 
■eeovary  of  the  pattsi^  wooU  sssm 
to  tsstif  y  to  Ma  soeesas.  Twenty  yesrs  now 
however,  and  wttb  theaa  tbe 
to  nav*  paasad.  too. 
Tbs  patlsnt  Is  vseossted,  b«t  weYs  sttll 


fnxMn  the  IVew  Castle  (Znd.)  Com  lei -Times 
of  May  21,  fn} 

WiMM   ana   Hoacs — Tmn   Lsab    Boaaowoa 
FSOM  THX  GoviajtxsMT 

From  the  list  of  Federal  lending  agencies 
In  the  field  11  is  apparent  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  leaned  heavily  toward  the  lending 
of  money  foe  fanning  and  housiag. 

The  Protfnetlon  Ciadtt  Aasoctation  alone 
had  loans  outstanding  as  of  January  1,  1951. 
of  S4aaurojan.  This  sgency  was  a  depres- 
sion baby,  created  in  1933,  and  while  pri- 
vately organised  and  managed  by  farmer 
bui  10  was.  Is  soperrlssd  by  tbs  farm  Credit 
Administration. 

The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  banlu,  of 
trfeldi  tksrs  ars  U.  are  vhtdly  Oovemmeat- 
owned,  and  have  outstanding  loans  of 
S&52.109,578. 

The  Onvamissit's  activity  In  tiM  housing 
Bekd  is  mmpltrairad. 

In  the  first  place,  thess  corporatlona  do 
not  fuHy  reflect  thetr  Involrement  In  the 
public  debt.  Most  of  tbem  dont  make  loans 
etiy,  but  Blmpty 
-byl 


Comasodlty  Gksdit  Oorporattoa.  known  ss 
tbs  COC. 
IB  caanactton  with  the  ! 


whidi 

agendaa. 

a  rssei  luti  of  short-  and  long-term  credit  to 


doing  business  through  regular 

However.  thro\agh  this  operation  the  Gov- 
ernment now  Is  guarantor  of  more  than  S20.- 
000,000,000  of  mortgages.  WbUe  this  Is  not  re- 
fleeted  In  tbe  Ouvei  ument* s  debt,  tbe  real 
goarantors  are  the  tazpayen,  for  any  loss 
that  mt^M  be  incurred  here  most  soonsr  or 
later  be  saads  np  from  tax  UMiueya. 

In  acwie  bovaing  flrtdi  there  seesas  to  be 
some  oonfllet  and  dupdeatloc  of  efforts.  "Rm 
Tkrmen  Hoow  Administration  is  an  exam- 
pis,  ^ila  program  was  designed  to  serve 
famen  tn  a  Uumu  of  diangteg  agricultural 
eoDditlona,  with  tbe  farmers  nstng  credit  to 
strengthen  their  poattlon  In  s  period  of  grow- 
tng  auiplueea.  At  the  aame  time  tbe  Oom- 
modfty  credit  Oorporation  was  tondlng 
money  on  eropa  and  bvyteg  up  the  eurpluaaa. 

Tbe  prtttdpal  object  of  the  Fanners  Home 
A^imtnistjaiJww  la  helping  families  become 
eataMtated  on  s  besia  that  would  allow  tbem 
to  make  aaore  effective  uee  of  their  land  and 
tbetr  laber. 

Under  the  original  taw,  tbe  waitmum 
amount  of  an  Initial  loan  was  g3.B00,  and 
a  borrower's  oatstandlng  debt  could  not  be 
more  than  mjOOO.  Intercat  of  6  percent  Is 
barged. 

In  1961,  cftcratlng  loana  amcHmtad  to  glM,- 
BltJOg.     Ftuads    were   availabls   from   taro 

of  •MkOOOJMW  for  pro- 

k»na;  an  additkmal 

tiaOOCOOO  for  atmllar  kNma  tn  ttastgiiatwrt 

to  eligible  fsnsers. 

eoDtinaa  to  receive  ptefetenee 

the  FHA  made  ST.TBO  kMuis  to 

Una  i^o^ip.    They  received  OO.T  percent  of  the 

advanced  from  the  icgular  appropria- 


tion. SO  pereeat  of  the  antount  loaned  from 
the  Biipplemental  appropriation  for  Tittastsr 
areas  and  80  percent  ot  the  Btate  eorpar»» 
tktn  f  undk 

It  aiama  atraage  that  iwmesa  and  ham 
owners  slxmld  ba  tba  gra«MM  from  our  popu- 
lation who  would  lean  most  heavily  on  tkd 
Oovamment.  They  have  always  been  anaong 
our  atancheat  cithatna,  indapendant  in 
thoughU  and  actions,  and  bonsat  in 
payment  of  debta  Bavs  normal 
sources  of  credit  failed  to  serve  them? 
the  GovemmeBt  sold  thsm  a  UU  of 
and  Insisted  that  they  borrow  from  it?  As 
Vroupa  ars  they  particularly  worse  ofl  Anaa- 
clally  than  others? 

Bisry  passoD  who  erer  borxowed  maney 
must  esrtalnly  have  ponderad  the  tbooghft: 

my  conteoi.  Z  caat  maa«  m  payment?  Xa 
mx^  »  sttuatioai.  any  bmiuwis  must  aer- 
talnly  find  MraaaU  in  a  better  poaltkm 
with  hla  kMsal  banker,  w 
win  help  Um  work  out  Ms 
leas,  than  to  toe  a  rtsMwiiiMiiil   number  In 


[From  the  Bew  Castle  (Ind.)  Cbxnrier-Ttmee 

of  May  a,  19S31 

It's  Owlt  a  Btxp — Should  Pabtt  ^'— ^'— tt 

CoirraoL  Toua  Caxorr? 

In  the  three  preoedtnf  editorials  we  hata 
bad  a  quick  look  at  otur  Government  as  a 
money  lender. 

We  have  aeen  that  most  of  these  agencies 
were  satshilshsd  to  usst  the  smsrgency  of 
a  depression,  but  continue  without  any 
thought  of  quitting  business  20  years  later 
when  ths  eawigsiicy  la  entirely  gone. 

We  have  seen  that  farming  and  housing 
are    the   principal   obfects   of   Government 


We  hava  eeea  that  the  taxpayer  is  paying 
the  bill  for  this  operation  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  ttaass  acendsa  pay  no  taxes,  and 
cbarga  bcnoaHia  frcns  a  to  6  psrosnt.  WtaMi 
must  led  ua  to  two  obvious  oondusiouB: 
(1>  The  home-town  banker  doesn't  do  so 
bad  by  us  In  spite  of  the  nasty  things  wa 
have  said  sbont  htm;  (3)  this  Is  certainly  a 
(fusstfonable  eutei'pilae  for  a  government 
that  caat  pay  Its  own  d^ts. 

We  nave  aaaa  tlmt,  left  to  their  owa  da- 
Tlees.  It  Is  the  nataaa  ct  tham  agaKrtss  to 

thorlmtions  for  more  capital  and  to  cover 
more  losses,  more  Jobs,  more  taxes. 

These  are  practical  conslderatlona. 

in  a  day  when  a  dictator  selaes  COba  over- 
night, a  great  newspaper  is  sllenosd  In 
Bnenos  Alree,  and  mflHone  tn  totalitarian 
statse  live  In  fear  of  a  kuueUng  on  tbetr 
mean  Siberia  or  a  Ailug 
be  eoBsldeisUons  that  are 
more  practical. 

we  are  not  one  to  eee  Oommontsts  under 
the  bed. 

IStlther  should  we  tfmt  our  eyes  to  eoase 
very  real  facts: 

US  all  know  that  dictators  of  all  strips 
require  control  of  three  things  In  order  that 
tbey  may  enslave  a  people  and  become  tbetr 


I.  BcUgkm. 

a.  The  press. 

S.  Ckedlt. 

When  a  dictator  contrOIa  those  three  ho 
has  bound  the  people  hand  and  foot.  Thla 
la  not  Mle  talk. 

nfte  BMStsn  Ooeenunent  within  the  last 
fsw  daya  haa  caiilad  out  i 
form"  in  Bulgaria,  dsmaatng  that  Its  ( 

on  the  Savlet  rsMs.    Tbs  mm  Tork 
rsfets  sdnortsBy  on  Msy  IS  to 
a  barefaeed  rotibery  tbat  has  reduced 
numbers   of   people  to   paupsrlam   wiVh   \ 
single  blow. 


l> 
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We  are  not  alarmed.  We  regard  the  people 
In  OUT  Government  lending  agencies  as  loyal 
citizens,  but  these  things  seem  obvious: 

We  are  continuing  emergency  agencies 
after  the  emergency  is  gone.  We  are  giving 
special  aid  to  those  who  are  In  no  wise  spe- 
cially needy. 

In  the  abaence  of  emergency  or  other  ade- 
quate Jiistlficatlon  tat  these  agencies  their 
continuance  must  be  viewed  at  best  as  an 
unwarranted  governmental  activity,  at  the 
worst  as  a  latent  threat  to  our  liberty.  They 
prcTlde  a  ready-made  set  of  chains  which 
could  be  expanded  overnight  by  an  unscru- 
pulous Congress  or  President  to  shackle  the 
American  people. 

It  Is  only  a  step  from  the  Oovemment  ex- 
tension of  credit  through  these  agencies  to 
the  socialization  of  all  banking,  making  the 
Ooremment  the  only  source  of  credit. 

If  you  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  Oovem- 
ment to  borrow  money,  your  credit  will  de- 
pend upon  political  pull,  and  that  Govern- 
ment will  be  yovir  master.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  no  longer  will  belong  to 
the  people,  but  the  people  will  belong  to  the 
Oovemment. 

Congress  ought  to  begin  now  to  press  for 
the  gradual  consolidation  and  liquidation 
of  these  remaining  Oovemment  lending 
agencies. 


Sla«h  ia  ForcigB  AM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

OF  MKBIOAJf 

W  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  28.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RscoRO  an  editorial  entitled  "Slash  In 
Foreign  Aid."  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  25.  1952.  This  Is  an  edi- 
torial which  I  believe  every  American 
should  read  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
•s  follows: 

Slash  in  Fouicn  Aid 

In  disregard  of  the  solemn  warnings  of 
•very  informed  official,  including  General 
Ktsenhower.  the  House  has  meat-axed  the 
mutual-security  bill  with  a  slash  of  almost 
one  and  three-quarter  billion  dollars  in  an 
lanreasonlng  and  futile  gesture  toward  econ- 
omy. Spearheading  this  action  were  Repub- 
licans led  by  the  Taft  forces  and  supported 
by  many  Democrats,  while  the  rest  of  the 
House  apparently  floundered  around  with- 
out any  effective  leadership  whatsoever. 

The  restilt  ts  that  the  total  1953  authorl- 
aation  for  foreign  aid  as  passed  by  the  House 
Is  less  than  $6,200,000,000,  in  contrast  to  the 
President's  request  of  $7,900,000,000.  The 
House's  own  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  at  least  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  relatively  close  study  of  the  problem,  had 
proposed  a  bUllon-dollar  slash.  That  was 
serious  enough;  but  the  additional  hacking 
away  at  this  measiire  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  can  have  only  disastrous  effects  on 
the  military  build-up  of  our  Western  E\iro- 
pean  allies,  as  the  Deputy  Director  for  ICu- 
tual  Security  has  explained. 

The  bulk  of  the  cut  made  on  the  floor 
under  direction  of  RepreaentaUve  Vobts, 
of  Ohio,  was  In  fxinds  for  defense  support, 
meaning  the  economic  assistance  to  Western 
Exirope  necessitated  by  the  rearmament 
program.  It  is  economic  nonsense  to  sup- 
pose that  we  are  saving  money  by  this  kind 
of  budget  cutting.    For  every  dollar  we  save 


in  this  manner,  we  will  ultimately  have  to 
spend  two  or  three  to  get  the  kind  of  mil- 
itary defense  the  free  world  must  taav* 
against  the  Communist  threat. 

How  can  we  expect  our  European  alllea, 
with  standards  of  living  enormously  below 
that  of  the  United  States,  to  live  up  even 
to  the  commitments  they  have  already  made 
if  we  go  through  with  such  far-reaching  re- 
ductions in  our  own  budgets? 

This  newspaper  Is  in  favor  of  real  econ- 
omy. We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  Presi- 
dential recommendations  must  be  accepted 
in  toto.  We  think  there  has  been  waste  and 
that  considerable  savings  in  both  our  mili- 
tary and  nonmUltary  expenditures  can 
doubtless  be  made.  We  believe  that  Con- 
gress must  exercise  close  control  over  the 
power  of  the  purse.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  to  make  broful  slashes  in  vital  author- 
ization measures  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  a  highly  stircharged  political  atmosphere 
is  the  right  way  to  accomplish  these  ends. 
Such  methods  can  only  defeat  their  own 
purpose.  In  the  present  instance,  the  dam- 
age is  not  merely  domestic  but  Is  interna- 
tional and  on  a  colossal  scale.  The  Senate 
ought  to  rectify  tt. 


ke  Safety  LefisUtion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEaV 


or  WEST  rmaxMiA 
Hf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  26, 1952 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Protecting  Miners,"  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  May  26,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Rscfno, 
as  follows: 

PioTscTiMa  ttanaa 
We  hope  that  the  Hoiose  will  follow  the 
wise    lead    of    the    Senate,    which  recently 
adopted   the   Neely   blU   giving   the   Federal 
Government    authority    to    enforce    safety 
measiires  In  the  country's  coal  mines.     At 
present,  maintenance  of  mine  safety  Is  left 
to  the  several  States.     Their  standards  dif- 
fer widely;  so  does  the  efllcacy  of  their  en- 
forcement   agencies.     The   Interior   Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Mines  can  make  inspec- 
tions and  issue  recommendations;  but  It  has 
no    power   to   require   compliance   with   the 
safeguards  It  suggests.     The  Neely  blU  woiild 
permit  Federal  Inspectors  to  close  a  mine  if 
Uiey  found  a  condition  of  imminent  danger. 
It  is  a  lugubrious  paradox  that  the  Ameri- 
can coal  mining  industry,  which  boasts  that 
it  possesses  the  most  modern  machinery  and 
mining    techniques    and    the    highest    pro- 
diKtlvlty    of    any    coal-producing    coimtry, 
possesses  also  the  highest  casualty  rate.    Ac- 
cording  to   statistics    suppUed    by    the   In- 
ternational Labor  Office  and  published  by  the 
United    Mine    Workers    of    America,    "more 
American  coal  miners  are  killed,  per  man- 
years  worked,  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world."    This  tragic  record  may  well  be  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
alone  among  the  major  coal -producing  na- 
tions without  national  legislation  to  com- 
pel observance  of  safety  regtUations. 

State  enforcement  has  been  proved  unsat- 
isfactory over   a  long  period  of  experience. 

It    has  permitted   disaster   after   disaster 

often  in  situatlona  where  Federal  Inspectors 
had  hopelessly  warned  of  impending  dangv. 
T>uring  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year 
Federal    Inspectors    reported    26,695    viola- 


tions of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code — mora 
than  15,000  of  them  violations  which  had 
previously  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
mine  owners  and  had  been  left  uncorrected. 
It  would  be  worse  than  foUy  to  wait  untU 
one  of  theae  violations  explodes  into  another 
needless  tragedy.  Care  and  firm  inslstenc« 
on  adherence  to  safety  rules  can  avc^d^ 
or  at  any  rate  substantially  reduce — the  ap- 
palling human  casualties  of  the  coal  mining 
Industry.  Congress  has  a  clear  duty  to  r*> 
quire  such  care  in  an  industry  engaged  in 
intcnute  commerce  and  vital  to  the  national 
welfare. 


Sbodd  ReaoTc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WAaROf<rroir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVZS 

Monday,  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscoto,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial appearing  In  the  Tacoma  News- 
Trlbime  on  April  5.  1952.  It  advocates 
the  removal  of  the  limit  on  monthly  earn- 
ings by  beneficiaries  imder  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Should  Rntovr  LnnT 

If  a  citizen  retires  under  social  security 
at  S5  be  Is  eligible  to  receive  a  maxlmxmi  pen- 
sion of  $80  per  month,  but  Is  allowed*  to  aug- 
ment this  by  as  much  as  $50  each  30  days 
by  his  own  labor  in  an  effort  to  meet  Infla- 
tionary Uvlng  costs.  On  the  other  hand  If 
he  is  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  who  have 
inoocne  from  a  private  pension,  annuities, 
or  rich  relatives,  he  is  still  permitted  to  earn 
$50  on  the  ouUlde  and  get  his  $80  check  from 
Washington.  But  a  retired  person  who  can 
last  out  untU  75  Is  allowed  to  earn  as  much 
as  he  can  on  the  outside  and  still  recaiva  the 
$80  i>enslon. 

There  is  nothing  Incongruous  about  these 
three  categories  except  in  the  matter  of  the 
limitation  of  money  earned  on  the  outalde. 
Despite  the  often  spxirloxis  regxilations  stir- 
rounding  it,  social  security  is  not  social  wel- 
fare. It  Is  not  relief.  It  Is  nor  a  dole.  It 
Is  an  Insurance  system  supported  by  pay- 
ments of  both  the  employee  and  the  em- 
ployer. Despite  these  facts  the  usual  Wash- 
ington attitude  Is  that  the  recipient  is  bene- 
fitting from  Federal  munlflcence. 

In  an  editorial  on  thu  subject  the  cur- 
rent Satxirday  Evening  Poet  recalls  that  the 
earning  restriction  was  placed  In  the  Social 
Security  Act  In  1934  to  dlscotirage  the  oldsters 
from  entering  the  then  overstocked  labor 
market.  The  motive  may  have  been  good 
but  was  nonetheless  illogical  when  appUsd 
to  an  Insurance  benefit  system. 

The  Post  points  out  that  forced  retirement 
at  66  is  often  a  hardship  on  an  active  person 
at  65  and  in  addition  deprives  defense  in- 
dustry of  many  able  workers  at  a  time  when 
they  are  badly  needed. 

None  need  think  that  that  $50  figure  for 
outside  earnings  U  Just  one  of  those  things 
tucked  into  a  piece  of  legislation  and  then 
forgotten.  One  Tacoman  getting  $12.50  par 
week  up  was  Jacked  up  Immediately  when  ha 
was  paid  for  the  fifth  week  in  a  6-week 
month,  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the 
pension  which  he  and  his  employer  had  paid 
for. 

Ckngrees  shoxild  Ignore  the  suggestion  that 
the  outs'.de  earnings  limit  be  raised  to  $75 
and  eliminate  it  entirely  and  thus  dispense 
with  the  Federal  snoopers  whose  job  it  is 
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Ia'tffe4^  Sown  on  tt»e  poor  fellows  who  for- 
•■$  tboee  five-Saturday  months  which  boost 
their  income  to  $62.50  instead  of  $50. 


Urft  CaEgress  Vote  "Na"  mi  McCarraB, 
Walter  Billt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

^_^  or  mcRXOAM 

Dt  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  entitled  "Urge  Con- 
gress Vote  "No'  on  McCarran,  Walter 
BlUs."  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Michigan  Catholic,  published  at  De- 
troit 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
as  follows: 

Utat  CONcaxss  Van  "No"  ov  lIcCasaAjr. 
Waltoi  Bnxa 

This  is  a  caD  to  readers  of  the  Michigan 
Catholic  to  join  Detroit  religious,  civic,  and 
nationality  groups  in  an  expression  to  op- 
position to  tb»  McCarran  and  Waltar  omni- 
bus immigration  bills  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress (8.  2650  and  H.  B.  5678) . 

Tliese  groups  have  voiced  protests  of  these 
measures  because  of  their  racist  provisions 
and  harshly  restrlctlonist  poUdea.  plxis  their 
unheard-of  retroactive  deportation  provlalons 
and  elimination  of  Judicial  review  which  are 
not  only  unfair  and  contrary  to  the  best 
American  traditions,  but  will  do  irreparable 
damage  to  United  SUtes  prestige  in  tha 
world-wide  struggle  against  communism. 

There  Is  no  denying  tha  fact  that  a  new 
immigration  and  naturalisation  bill  is  need- 
ed, since  our  present  immigration  statutes 
go  back  to  the  Quou  Act  passed  in  1934. 
This  set  permitted  183.000  immigrants  to 
come  to  the  United  States  in  any  I  year. 
In  1929  the  national -origins  formula  bill  rc- 
.Aueed  this  annual  number  ot  153.000. 

The  only  notable  exception  to  these  two 
acu  was  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended  In  1950,  which  permitted  ap- 
proximately S28.000  so-called  displaced  per- 
sons to  be  admitted  to  this  country  over  the 
past  4  year*. 

Our  immigratlcn-law  quotas  are  based  on 
the  foreign -bom  population  of  the  United 
States  In  1890.  They  permit  3  percent  of 
this  base  population  to  receive  entry  visas 
to  this  country.  The  unfairness  of  this  pro- 
portion may  be  seen  in  the  Instances  of  Italy, 
Oermany,  and  Great  Britain.  By  law  the 
Italian  quota  li  some  5,000  persons  a  year, 
the  Oerman  quota  is  26.000,  and  the  British 
is  65.000.  In  the  last  18  years  less  than  44 
pcreent  of  the  c[Uotas  for  Northern  European 
eoun tries  bare  been  used.  At  the  same  time 
smaller  countries,  or  eoxutrles  with  small 
quotas,  eould  not  make  up  the  difference. 
The  net  result  is  that  about  a  half  of  the 
people  permltt(>d  to  come  to  this  country 
wsre  able  to  do  so. 

The  McCarraa  bill  aims  to  change  some 
of  the  ancient  clauses  of  the  quota  act  by 
apportioning  the  quotas  on  1930  population 
figures.  However,  this  bill  Includes  ele- 
ments of  racism  and  discrimination,  espe- 
ctaily  against  AsUtlca.  and  It  has  arbltnry 
paavtakns  in  its  naturaltaatlon  and  depor- 
tatiOB  sections. 

-  In  defense  a'  his  MU  Senator  McCaaaAN 
asfa  it  is  eBsentlal  to  the  preservation  of 
oar  way  of  life  This,  we  thtnk.  is  a  com- 
plete  XBlsundei  standing   of   the    aims    and 


policies  set  by  our  founding  fathers.  To 
deprive  good  people  of  other  lands  a  new 
home  on  our  soil  is  not  fair  to  them  or  to 
us,  whose  forefathers  came  here  seelting 
asylum  from  religious  and/or  political  perse- 
cution, freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from 
fear,  want,  and  hunger. 

The  measure  Is  not  In  keeping  with  sound 
Christian  principles  which  teach  us  to  love 
otir  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

In  recent  years  Pope  Pliu  has  stressed  the 
idea  that  all  of  us  are  children  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  He  has  pointed  out  the  uni- 
versality of  o\u:  chxirch,  the  universality  of 
its  charity  and  its  concern  for  all  mankind. 
To  set  an  example,  the  Pope's  charitable  or- 
ganisations have  helped  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants, Jews,  Moslems,  and  pagans,  regardless 
of  their  raee,  nationality,  or  the  color  of 
their  skin. 

As  true  Americans  we  should  have  a  right- 
ful concern  about  the  passage  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  omnibus  immigration  bill.  If 
anything,  the  bill  should  provide  for  in- 
creased quotas,  especiaUy  for  "overpopu- 
lated"  countriies.  Ood  has  been  good  to 
America  and  America  should  be  good  to  God's 
chUdren.  "The  charity  of  Christ  urges  us," 
said  St.  Paul.  Thti  same  love  should  urge  us 
and  our  legislators  to  be  charitable  to  others. 

We  urge  our  readers  to  write  their  Senators 
and  Representatives,  asking  them  to  oppose 
these  discriminatory  measures  of  Senator 
McCabsan  and  Bepresentative  Wsuva. 

Senator  Moomr  expressed  Ills  views  on  the 
measure  when  he  said  he  would  vote  against 
it.  A  letter  of  thanks  to  him  wlU  be  In 
order. 


Distorts  Facts  •■  Tidelaads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  Tczaa 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  renuulcs  in  the 
RacoBo,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  May 
If,  in2: 

TixTMAif  DisTORS  Pacts  on  TnaLAMos 

Tbe  technique  of  the  big  He  was  known 
to  politicians  long  before  Hitler's  day.  It 
wUl  be  known  long  after  his  day.  For  the 
big  lie  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  mis- 
statemant  for  propaganda  purposes  in  which 
there  is  reliance  for  effectiveness  upon  the 
following  devices:  (1)  vociferous  proclama- 
tion, (3)  inaistent  repetition,  and  (S)  ap- 
peal to  such  emotions  as  fear,  suspicion, 
greed  and  prejudice.  AIwa]ni  there  is  reli- 
ance upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  effectiveness  of  these 
devices  in  their  minds. 

President  Triunan  resorted  to  this  type 
of  appeal  in  his  speech  before  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  He  used  It  through- 
out his  talk,  but  especially  in  references  to 
the  tldelands.    Just  what  did  he  say? 

He  said  the  tldelands  minerals  belong  to 
the  Federal  Government  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  "ha£  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  it." 
He  did  not  mention  that,  for  a  hundred  or 
more  years  prior  to  the  ruling  of  the  present 
New-Fair  Deal  court,  decisions  affecting  the 
tldelands  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  States. 
He  overlooked  that,  even  with  a  New-Fair 
Deal  court,  the  Federal  Government  could 
muster  only  four  out  of  nine  oiembers.  with 
three  dissenting  and  two  disqualifying. 

He  said  "the  oil  lobby  wanU"  the  SUtes 
to  win.  He  has  forgotten  that  recent  pub- 
lished evidence  showed  that  most  of  the 
oU   lobby   pressure  is  on   the   side   of   tha 


Federal  Government.  He  overlooked  that 
the  greatest  scandals  in  oU-leasing  history 
have  been  under  Federal  Jurisdiction,  un- 
der both  Republican  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. 

He  tried  to  make  It  appear  that  three 
States — Texas,  Louisiana,  and  California — 
are  attempting  to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
country  of  $40,000,000,000.  He  passed  over 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Oovemment,  un- 
dw-  its  newly  found  theory  of  "paramount 
tights,"  is  stealthily  planning  to  grab  such 
other  prapertln  as  oyster  beds,  fisheries, 
kelp  resources  and  harbor  property  along  the 
coast.  He  skips  over  the  stealthy  design  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  seize  Inland 
waters,  a  procedure  that  the  executive  de- 
partment has  denied  even  while  the  Jus- 
tice Department  was  moving  to  do  so. 

The  President  said  he  can  understand  Why 
the  Congressmen  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
Callfomla  would  vote  for  Bute  retention 
of  the  •40,000,000,000  worth  of  oil,  but  that 
he  cannot  understand  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  other  States.  Never  did  Mr. 
Truman  more  naively  reveal  the  standards  by 
which  he  Judges  issues,  or  the  standards  by 
which  he  estimates  the  intellectual  honesty 
of  the  American  people. 

He  also  revealed  hU  ideas  of  democratie 
government  in  laying  great  emphasis  on  the 
four-justloe  decision  of  a  8ui»%me  Court 
that  had  been  picked  by  the  New -Fair  Deal 
administration,  and  then  turning  around 
and  na  i.ntlng  the  247-to-88  vote  of  the  direct 
Representatives  of  the  people  in  the  House 
to  retain  State  ownership  of  the  tldelands. 


The  Spirit  of  RirfEs  Woods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WAaBSfOTON 
Df  THE  BOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTA1TVES 

Monday.  May  26,  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
I^?eaker,  the  senior  Senator  of  the  State 
of  Washington  [Mr.  Mackuson]  has  In- 
troduced and  obtained  Senate  approval 
of  S.  1989.  This  measure  decrees  that 
the  lake  to  be  formed  between  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  and  Grand  Coulee  Dam  be 
named  after  a  coimtry  editor — an  editor 
fully  comparable  to  the  unforgettable 
William  Allen  White,  of  the  Emporia 
(Kans.)  Gazette.  He  Is  Rufus  Woods, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wenatchee 
Dally  World.     He  died  May  29.  1950. 

Rufus  Woods  was  the  kind  of  citizen 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  must  have  en- 
visaged at  the  inception  of  our  great  ad- 
ventxire  of  American  democracy.  He 
was  bom  on  the  Great  Plains  at  Surprise, 
Nebr.,  In  1878.  This  Nation's  new  ex- 
periment In  community  self-government 
and  individual  freedom  was  then  scarce- 
ly 100  years  old.  Rufus  Woods  was  Its 
product. 

As  a  boy,  young  Woods  helped  work  his 
father's  farm  and  attended  lower  school. 
Later,  he  felt  moved  to  obtain  a  college 
and  law  education  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska..  This  was  done  by  earning 
tuition  money  while  working  summers 
In  Alaska.  It  was  on  these  trips  north 
that  Rufus  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  possibilities 
of  Washington  State.  As  soon  as  his 
schcolmg  was  completed  he  Immediately 
headed  for  the  PaciHc  Northwesk 
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At  the  start  of  adult  life,  Ruf us  Woods 
had  little  material  wealth.  His  chief  as- 
sets were  his  education,  his  individual 
courage,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican community  spirit.  Where  he  set- 
tled, in  arid  eastern  Washington  on  the 
banks  of  the  Coltmibia  River,  such  as- 
sets were  in  greatest  need.  The  Wenat- 
chee  country  was  as  barren  as  the  deserts 
of  ancient  Persia.  Jackrabbits  and 
sagebrush  seemed  nature's  sole  intention. 
But  in  Rufus  Woods  and  a  number  of 
other  settlers,  providence  transplanted 
the  tiny  mustard  seed  of  faith  that  pro- 
duces fruit  even  from  rocks  and  sand. 
There  was  Billy  Clapp,  a  lawyer,  credited 
with  conceiving  the  idea  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  project.  There  was  Jim  O'Sulli- 
van,  the  roving  engineer  and  contractor 
who  dedicated  himself  to  the  engineering 
phases  of  the  crusade.  The  imagina- 
tions of  these  men  and  many  others  were 
captured  by  the  tremendous,  massive 
flow  of  the  Columbia  River  as  it  coursed 
its  way  through  the  browned  rinuned 
hills  and  coulees.  Each  knew  that  the 
land  was  fertile  in  the  minerals  that 
produce  abundant  crops.  But  it  was 
Rufus  Woods  who  realized  that  it  would 
take  the  power  of  a  Moses  to  bring  water 
to  the  land. 

Early  in  life.  Rufus  knew  he  could  do 
more  as  an  editor  than  as  a  lawyer.  In 
1904  he  took  the  editorship  of  the 
Wenatchee  Republic.  In  1905  he  became 
editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Wenatchee 
Advance,  another  weekly.  In  1907, 
In  cooperation  with  his  brother  in 
Tacoma,  he  acquired  control  of  the 
tottering  Wenatchee  Daily  World  which 
had  started  in  1905.  This  publication 
was  published  Jointly  for  a  while  with 
the  Advance;  and  then  it  stood  alone  to 
become  the  mighty  Wurlitzer  of  the 
desert — upon  which  Editor  Woods 
learned  to  play  with  increasing  virtuos- 
ity. The  degree  to  which  the  stops  of 
this  organ  were  pulled  out  Is  suggested 
in  the  slogan  emblazoned  beneath  the 
Wenatchee  Daily  World  masthead  to 
this  day:  "Apple  Capital  of  the  World 
and  Buckle  on  the  Power  Belt  of  the 
Great  Northwest." 

Among  the  first  chorusers  in  Columbia 
River  development  were  the  fanners  of 
Washington  State.  Under  State  Grange 
Master  Albert  S.  Goss  and  other  Grange 
leaders,  this  vocal  force  has  continued 
to  the  present.  Eastern  Washington 
commercial  clubs  Joined  in  early.  Then 
came  labor  organizations  and  political 
groups  from  all  over  the  State.  The 
large  city  chambers  of  commerce  and 
metropolitan  newspapers  that  were  in- 
fluenced by  private  power  monopoly  took 
up  the  counterpoint.  They  called  Grand 
Coulee  a  "kilowatts  for  Jackrabbits" 
scheme. 

There  were  numerous  rejections  and 
dlacouragements  before  Grand  Coulee 
was  a  reality.  It  was  inevitable  that 
some  of  these  discoiiragements  would 
come  from  persons  who  were  later  to 
benefit  by  Grand  Coulee.  But  Rufus 
Woods  was  undaunted.  When  other 
spirits  flagged,  this  cotintry  editor  would 
come  up  with  a  bigger  and  bolder  head- 
line in  the  Wenatchee  Daily  World: 
"One  million  wild  horses  run  away  to 
sea." 


His  news  stories  and  editorials  would 
be  written  In  such  homely,  convincing 
language  that  even  hermits  in  the  hills 
became  stirred.  New  meetings  and  con- 
ferences would  result.  When  Rufus 
would  be  called  upon  to  address  his  Co- 
liunbia  River  Development  League  he 
would  often  clench  his  fists  impatiently 
and  ask:  "When  do  we  get  started?" 

This  impatience  was  eventually  felt  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  Though  President 
Roosevelt  had  long  been  sympathetic 
with  the  idea  of  Columbia  River  devel- 
opment, even  a  man  of  FDR's  imagina- 
tion was  startled  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
detailed,  multipurpose  Grand  Coulee 
proposaL  He  quickly  caught  the  spirit 
of  those  behind  the  project,  however. 
After  so  many  long  years  of  stniggle 
and  debate,  it  was  unthinkable  that  the 
Washington  State  delegation  would  ac- 
cept anything  less  than  the  bold,  original 
plan.  Through  the  long  and  bitterly 
fought  legislative  history  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  strength  of  grass-root  demand 
nurtured  by  Rufus  Woods  was  felt.  The 
question,  "What  are  we  waiting  for?" 
had  to  be  answered  and  the  answer  had 
to  be  a  good  one. 

Coulee  Dam  is  now  built  If  the  third 
powerhouse,  which  I  have  advocated,  is 
completed  it  will  make  Grand  Coulee 
over  twice  as  big  as  any  power  plant  ever 
created  by  man.  Its  roaring  generators, 
along  with  Chief  Joseph  and  other  re- 
lated Columbia  River  dams,  will  bring 
fantastic  economic  development  to  fovu: 
great  States  of  the  Union.  The  benefits 
of  this  prosperity  will  be  shared  by  all 
States.  Soon  Rufus  Woods'  "wild 
horses"  may  all  be  harnessed  to  work 
for  mankind. 

Generators  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
could  stop  or  be  destroyed.  Irrigation 
canals  could  become  filled  with  sand. 
Remains  of  ancient  civilizations  prove 
this  can  happen.  My  belief  is  that  It  is 
the  quality  of  man's  God-given  spirit 
alone  that  keeps  turbines  turning  and 
irrigation  canals  in  working  order.  Our 
predecessors  in  Mesopotamia,  Greece. 
and  Rome  forgot  this. 

By  making  Rufus  Woods  a  part  of  the 
living  tradition  of  America's  spirit,  we 
are  helping  to  make  certain  that  the 
generators  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  will 
continue  to  turn  for  our  children.  En- 
gineering knowledge  alone  will  not  give 
us  that  assurance. 

What  follows  is  a  short  biography  of 
Rufus  Woods.  It  was  graciously  pre- 
pared by  Library  of  Congress  staff 
worker,  Miss  Doris  8.  Whitney.  It  is  my 
hope  it  may  serve  as  a  framework  aroimd 
which  many  historians  and  writers  will 
help  to  keep  Rufus  Woods  alive. 

Significant  facts  are  given  bare  men- 
tion, but  they  serve  to  give  us  keys  to 
discovering  what  Rufus  was  like.  For 
example,  his  experience  as  a  circus 
c^  .wn  is  listed.  This,  no  doubt,  taught 
him  showmanship,  the  value  of  bigness 
In  capturing  an  audience  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  element  of  humor  in  man's 
greatest  achievements.  The  editorial 
back-ofllce  results  is  also  noted  and  this 
suggests  the  detached  attitude  Editor 
Woods  had  to  take  to  remain  above  the 
bickering  and  materialistic  mood  that 
sometimes  plagues  Main  Street.  Many 
leads  are  given  by  the  library's  biog- 


raphy. They  all  buttress  the  feeling 
those  of  us  had  who  knew  this  editor. 
He  was  the  kind  of  an  Independent  spirit 
that  made  him  the  most  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  community  team.  The  nam- 
ing of  the  lake  between  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  and  Chief  Joseph  Dam  "Lake  Rufus 
Woods"— is  the  least  we  can  do  to  per- 
petuate his  tradition. 

Rurua  Woooa — A  Saoar  BiooBArBT 

Bufus  Woods,  editor  and  publisher,  wm 
bom  at  Surprise,  Nebr..  Ifjty  17,  1878:  the 
Mm  of  Mary  Morrlaoo  and  Lebbena  Woods. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Ulysses  (Nebr.) 
High  School  In  1888.  He  continued  bis 
studies  In  Nebraska  at  Orand  Island  Col- 
lege and  at  Vasbon  College  In  the  State  of 
Washington.  In  1903,  Ur.  Woods  reoelred 
the  bfK;helor  of  laws  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  Then  in  1933  Whitman 
College,  Walla  WaUa.  Wash.,  conferred  the 
doctor  of  laws  degree  on  him. 

Rufus  Woods'  years  In  the  newspaper 
world  opened  when  he  took  over  a  bankrupt 
sheet.  He  became  a  globe-traveled  reporter. 
He  was  In  Vienna  when  Adolf  Hitler  entered; 
he  toured  South  America,  and  twice  Inspect- 
ed Rusrla.  He  toured  the  United  States  with 
•  clrctis — as  a  clown. 

His  profession  as  an  editor  and  publisher 
in  the  State  of  Washington  was  centered  in 
the  following  newspapers: 

Wenatchee  Republic.  1004,  editor. 

Wenatchee  Advance,  1905,  editor. 

Wenatchee  Dally  World.  1907-00.  editor 
and  publisher. 

In  the  World  plant  he  had  two  offlcet. 
equaUy  cluttered  with  newspapers,  books, 
and  oddities.  One  was  his  hide-out.  reached 
through  the  back  shop.  There  he  would 
hold  forth  when  he  wished  to  avoid  Inter- 
ruptions of  a  cltlsenry  which  had  learned  to 
seek  out  the  publisher  whenever  any  mat- 
ter of  concern  developed. 

Rufus  Woods  buUt  the  Wenatchee  Dally 
World  out  of  virtual  wilderness.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly proud  that  his  newspaper  was  the 
first  small  city  plant  In  the  West  to  InstaU 
an  engraving  plant  (1910). 

The  homespun  and  kindly  publisher  cam- 
paigned continuously  for  23  years  untU  his 
dream  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  became  a  re- 
ality. However.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
became  the  promoter  and  spearhead  of  the 
drive,  he  resented  any  inference  which  might 
detract  from  the  prominence  he  reserved  for 
his  friend.  BUly  CUpp.  But  the  dream  be- 
came his  project.  Into  it  he  poured  Intense 
devotion  and  the  unflagging  support  of  his 
newspaper. 

In  July  1918,  after  an  exciting  conference 
in  BlUy  Clapp's  law  office  In  Ephrata.  Wash.. 
Mr.  Woods  returned  to  write  the  story  headed 
"Formulate  brand  new  Idea  for  Irrigation 
grant."  He  recorded  how  WUllam  Clapp  had 
suggested  the  plan  In  a  conversation  with 
him  and  Gale  Mathews.  Friends  and  real- 
dents  laughed  and  Rufus  Woods  was  labeled 
a  "Munchausen." 

In  later  years.  Mr.  Woods  told  Bdltor  and 
Publisher: 

"We  were  subjected  to  all  types  of  pressure. 
There  was  political  pressure,  big  money  pres- 
sure, utility  pressure.  We  were  even  oppoaed 
by  our  own  chamber  of  commerce.  •  •  • 
But  the  going  was  tough.  There  was  Just  a 
group  of  US,  and  we  had  to  scrimp  together 
and  save  what  we  could  to  keep  on  fighting. 
Those  were  the  long  years.  But  what  an  In- 
teresting life  It  was." 

Mr.  Woods'  civic,  poUUcal.  and  profeealonal 
Interesto  centered  In  his  services  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Wenatchee  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce (1906-7);  delegate  to  the  RepubUcan 
NaUonal  Conventions,  Cleveland.  Ohio  (1924) 
and  Chicago  (1932);  and  chairman  ol  the 
Pregressive  Republican  League  of  Waahlng- 
ton  (1908).  In  1926-27  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Washington-North  Idaho  divi- 
sion of  the  Associated  Press.    He  was  director 
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of  the  Washington  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce fttxn  1928  to  1929;  prealdeot  d  the 
Columbia  River  Development  League,  fram- 
ing program  for  Orand  Coulee  Dam  (1981- 
S4);  member  of  the  State  Colimibla  Bastn 
Commission,  tuthortaed  to  buUd  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  ( 1083-87 ) ;  president  of  the  Stra- 
ngle Industries  Board  of  Central  Waahing- 
«Mi  (1942):  ))rasld«nt  of  tlM  DeoentraUaa- 
tkm  Leegoe  c<  Eastern  Washington  (1942): 
lueaibsi  ot  Xt9  State  Columbia  Basin  Com- 
mission, whlcd  represented  the  State  In  Co- 
hunbla  River  Valley  power.  Irrigation,  de- 
velopment program  (194S-A0);  member  of 
the  BonnevlUs  Advtoory  OooncU  (1943-60); 
and  secretary- treasufsr  of  Northwest  Chera- 
urgy  Coopers  Uve.  Manufacturing  concern 
(1942). 

Tbe  e^'tor*!  syndicated  articles  and  ad- 
dresses .  elude.  In  part: 

Roamln'  Rtnind  Russia.  1930-82;  Among 
the  Dictators.  1938:  Undeclared  War  In  the 
Orient,  1980;  Riding  Wings  Around  South 
America.  1941:  Twenty-three  Tears'  Battle 
for  Grand  Coxilee  Dam,  1944:  Round  the  Rim 
of  the  Northwest.  1948:  and  historical  articles 
entitled  "Thnw  Decades  In  the  Great  North- 
weet."  1882. 

On  May  I.  1900.  RofOB  Woods  married 
Mary  Greens)  It.  They  had  five  chUdrcn: 
WUma  CeoelLi  (deceased,  Walter  OreensUt 
(deceased).  Wllla  Lou  (Un.  Walter  P.  HUt- 
ner).  Wilfred  Rufus,  and  Kathryn  AdeUe 
(Mrs.  R.  O.  tfalmy). 

Rufus  Woods  died  In  Ontario.  Canada,  on 
May  20,  I960.  Be  was  on  a  trip  with  wife 
and  son.  He  was  seeking  more  first-hand 
Information  on  power  and  applaa. 

(Source:  Blltor  and  Publiaher.  June  8, 
19S0.  vol.  83,  p.  66;  Who's  Who  In  America, 
vol.  38. 1950-61;  Woods.  Rufus,  Tbe  28  Tears* 
Battle  for  Orand  Coulee  Dam,  Wenatchee, 
Wash..  1944.) 


The  Optnioni  of  the  Chief  SUte  Sckool 
Oficers  in  Musonri  as  to  State  School 
AdBiaufa-LtioB 


EZTE2ISION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  Mxseouu 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jfondaf,  Mat  26.  1952 

Mr.  BOLIJNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  granted  to  me,  I  in- 
sert the  following  paper  prepared  by 
George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  of  Holden.  Mo.: 

The  Opixions  or  tbx  Cazsr  Statx  Scbool 
Omcsas  zm  Mibsoitbi  as  to  State  School 
AmuKisTBA  now 

(By  (3earge  8.  Reuter.  Jr.) 

The  writer  recently  received  approval  of 

his  dissertation  by  the  graduate  school  of 

the  University  of  Missouri.     Dr.  A.  G.  Capps, 

professor  of  education,  served  as  major  ad- 

Tlser.    This    doctoral     dissertation,     which 

prepared   by  the  historical   method  of 

Interprets  the  opinions  of  the  chief 

State  school  afOoezs  in  Missouri  as  to  State 

school  administration  by  tracing  the  Uvea. 

penonalltles,    academic    training,    and    ez- 

•  perWncs  of  the  20  full-time  chief  State  school 

I,  oaesrs  from  1839  to  1947. 

The  summary  consists  of  the  following 
17  points: 

1.  The  first  chief  State  school  officer  In 
mssouil  was  called  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  and  this  title  remained 
until  1885.    The  Geyer  Act  of  I8S9  provided 


for  the  first  title  and  the  selection  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State  served  ez-ofllclo 
■a  the  chief  State  school  offloer  from  1841 
to  1854  and  from  1861  to  1866. 

8.  The  Kelly  Act  of  1853  reestablished  the 
chief  State  school  officer  on  a  fuU-tlme  basis. 
Popular  election  by  the  people,  every  2  years, 
was  established. 

4.  The  office  was  reestablished  In  1865  as 
"Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction." 

5.  Tbe  constitution  of  1866  and  the  laws 
of  1806  provided  for  the  popular  election  of 
the  chief  State  school  officer  every  4  years. 

6.  The  constitution  of  1876  changed  the 
tlUe  to  "Superintendent  of  Public  Schools." 

7.  The  constitution  of  1945  provided  for  an 
appointed  chief  State  school  offlcer. 

8.  Glover,  Henry,  Baker,  and  ScantUn  were 
political  leaders.  Henry,  DlvoU.  Shannon, 
Kirk,  and  Lamkln  were  lawyers.  Davis  was  a 
newspaper  publisher,  while  Shannon  was  a 
physician.  Robinson.  Parker,  and  Montelth 
were  clergymen.  Shannon,  Kirk,  Carrlngton, 
and  Lamkln  were  college  presidents.  Lam- 
kln, Lee,  King,  and  Scantlln  are  alive.  Six- 
teen counties  In  all  sections  of  Missouri  pro- 
duced these  20  men. 

9.  The  staff  of  the  chief  State  school  officer 
Increased  from  nothing  to  107  In  1942. 

10.  Teachers'  Institutes  were  advocated  by 
chief  State  school  officers  since  1850,  and  the 
Isw  was  enacted  In  1891. 

11.  Starke  recommended  the  county  teach- 
ers association  In  1859,  and  the  law  was 
enacted  In  1903. 

12.  The  Crossley-Snodgrass  teacher  train- 
ing law  was  enacted  In  1913  after  being  rec- 
ommended by  the  chief  State  school  officers. 

13.  Five  normal  schools  were  established 
after  being  recommended  by  the  chief  State 
Bchool  officers.  Lincoln  Institute  was  also 
established. 

14.  County  textbook  adoption  existed  from 
1874  to  1885.  State  adoption  followed  from 
1691  to  1906,  but  county  adoption  was  re- 
turned to  In  1907.  Each  change  In  method 
was  recommended  by  the  varlotis  chief  State 
school  officers. 

16.  Tbe  coimty  supervision  law  was  enacted 
in  1909.  Broader  State  supervision  developed 
later,  but  both  were  recommended  by  the 
chief  State  school  officers. 

16.  Kirk  was  first  to  dlsciiss  buUdlngs, 
equipment,  and  sanitary  regulations.  Lee 
advocated  teacherages.  A  director  of  school 
building  service  was  established  in  1932. 

17.  The  compulsory  attendance  law  was 
enacted  In  1905.  Revisions  were  made  In 
1919  and  1033.  Tbe  chief  State  school  of- 
ficers made  a  series  of  recommendations  on 
this  subject. 

From  this  study.  15  conclusions  devel(^>ed 
as  follows: 

1.  The  chief  State  school  officers  have 
been  a  powerful  influence  in  securing  legis- 
lation from  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  The  chief  State  school  officers  have  pro- 
moted educational  progress  In  Missouri  from 
1838  to  1947. 

8.  The  chief  State  school  officers  have 
been  in  harmony  with  national.  State,  and 
local  educational  practices. 

4.  The  chief  State  school  officers  have  been 
working  throxigh  tbe  years  for  a  closer  ac- 
ceptance of  practices  that  satisfies  the  gen- 
eral public  In  a  democratic  way. 

5.  The  chief  State  school  officers  have 
shown  greater  success  in  educational  expan- 
sion since  1900. 

6.  The  chief  State  school  officers,  because 
of  their  diversity  of  training  and  experience, 
have  been  able  to  conduct  State  administra- 
tion without  serious  sectional  trouble. 

7.  Some  of  the  chief  State  school  ofllcers, 
after  being  concerned  with  State  administra- 
tion, have  gone  to  other  executive  educa- 
tional positions. 

8.  The  chief  State  school  officers  haro 
developed  one  i>hase  of  education  untU  an- 


other way  was  presented,  ttros  promoting  In- 
stitutes, teacher  training,  county  and  State 
teachers  associations,  county  and  State 
supervision  and  administration,  and  normal 
schools  to  State  colleges. 

9.  The  chief  State  school  officers  have  aided 
In  securing  free  public  education  through 
the  high  school. 

10.  The  chief  State  school  officers  have 
aided  In  securing  special  educational  bene- 
fits for  chUdren  needing  epecliU  attention. 

11.  Tbe  chief  State  school  oflteen  have 
constantly  worked  for  equal  educational  op- 
portunities  for    aU    youth   In   MlsaourL 

12.  The  chief  State  sctioat  oOeen  have 
aided  in  securing  traiispartatlon  beneflu. 

18.  The  chief  State  ecliool  oAcers  hava 
worked  for  larger  school  units  with  broader 
otUTlcula  and  educational  facilities. 

14.  The  chief  State  school  officers  have 
achieved  progrees  by  constitutional,  jwllclal. 
legislative,  and  extralegal  methods. 

15.  And.  finally,  a  critical  study  of  the 
opinions  of  the  chief  State  school  officers 
In  Missouri  reveals  clearly  and  forcefully  the 
leadership  these  20  educators  have  played 
In  securing  continued  progress  In  State 
school   administrations. 


AM  lo  tW  VcAeraa  or  SalwUy  to  tko 
Schod? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


wm.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  t€,  1952 

Mr.  TEAODB.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re. 

suit  of  an  18-month  Investigation  by  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  the  GI  bill, 
and  6  weeks  hearings  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  the  committee  has 
reported  a  readjustment  bill  for  Korean 
veteranK.  The  bill  proposes  to  establish 
a  direct  scholarship  payment  to  veterans 
enrolled  in  training.  This  plan  was 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  tbe  Nation 
and  their  organisations.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  eommitte  was  overwhelming  in 
favor  of  the  principles  of  direct  pay- 
ments to  the  veteran. 

Now  that  a  bill  has  been  reported,  ap- 
parently a  small  group  of  private  schools 
have  decided  that  they  have  a  proposal 
which  will  insure  them  a  greater  take  in 
Federal  tuitkm  payments.  Their  pro- 
posal takes  the  form  of  the  Springer 
amendment.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort 
to  further  their  own  peculiar  financial 
interests  this  group  of  schools  has 
launched  a  letter-writing  campaign  to 
support  an  amendment  whi^  would 
make  the  proposed  bill  a  Federal -aid  bill 
for  schools  rather  than  a  scholarship  bill 
for  veterans. 

I  believe  that  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ever- 
ett Case,  president  of  Colgate  Universe  ty, 
a  private  university,  prop(*rly  evaluates 
the  Springer  amendment  much  better 
than  I  can;  therefore  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
sert his  letter  In  the  Rkcou  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  assist  Members  in  evalu- 
ating the  deluge  of  letters  and  telegrams 
they  are  receiving  from  private  schools 
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alleging  (Uscrimination  and  unfair  treat- 
ment: 

CtOUUTS   UinVXBSITT. 

OmcB  or  ras  PscsxDxirr, 

May  23.  1952. 
Prasident  F.  D.  Faoo.  Jr.. 

Chairman  Pro  Tempore,  Emergency 
Committee  for  Amendment  of  Korean 
GI  BiU. 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lot  Angeles.  Calif. 

X>KAX  ICk.  Facg:  In  response  to  your  ctr- 
culkr  letter  of  the  30tb,  may  I  say  tbat  I  am 
oppoeed  to  the  Springer  amendment  and 
support  the  Teague  bill.  Since  you  have  ad- 
vanced your  reasons  for  supporting  the 
Springer  amendment,  you  are  entitled  to 
have  mine. 

First.  I  fall  to  see  how  the  Springer  amend- 
ment can  fairly  be  said  to  aid  the  veteran. 
It  puts  no  more  money  In  his  pocket  U  he 
chooees  to  attend  a  private-supported  col- 
lege or  university,  and  coxild  actually  reduce 
the  stipend  availabla  should  he  choose  to 
attend  a  tax-supported  institution.  It  can 
help  him  only  on  the  assumption,  to  which 
I  cannot  subscribe,  that  It  Is  always  and  In- 
variably to  his  advantage  to  attend  a  pri- 
vately supported  college. 

Second,  when  a  student  chooses  his  col- 
lege, there  is  normally  an  economic  differen- 
tial between  cost  to  him  of  attending  the 
tax-supported  and  the  privately  supported 
institution,  which  we,  in  the  latter  category, 
seek  to  compensate  through  scholarship  op- 
portunities. Any  grant,  such  as  the  Teague 
bill  provides,  which  reduces  for  the  veteran 
the  cost  of  his  education,  should  make  it 
that  much  easier  for  the  man  who  prefers 
a  privately  supported  institution  to  attend 
It.  Unless  the  purpose  of  the  OI  grant,  there- 
fore, be  to  help  not  the  veteran  but  th^  pri- 
vately endowed  Institution,  I  see  no  Justi- 
fication for  the  kind  of  stipulation  which  the 
Springer  amendment  contains. 

Third,  in  the  light  of  these  two  considera- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  unwise  both  intrin- 
alcally  and  as  a  matter  of  public  relatlona 
for  the  privately  supported  institutions  to 
agitate  for  the  favored  position  which  the 
Springer  amendment  would  afford.  Colgate 
has  never  complained  about  the  competition 
which  the  State  universities  provide  and  sees 
no  reason  to  start  complaining  about  it  now. 
On  the  contrary,  we  consider  such  competi- 
tion healthy  and  have  no  fear  that  we  shall 
Iidl  to  interest  oxir  share  of  promising  yoxing 
men  from  various  economic  levels  in  the  op- 
portunities-—including  scholarship  opportu- 
nities— which  Colgate  offers.  As  for  the  edu- 
cational grants  which  the  Congress  author- 
isM  in  the  veterans'  behalf,  Colgate  believes 

that  they  are  designed  to  help  the  man 
rather  tban  any  particular  claaa  or  type  of 
institution,  and  we  find  that  the  Teague  blU 
meets  these  criteria,  as  the  Springer  amend- 
ment does  not. 

Faithfully  youra. 

c* 


Where  tlie  Blame  Lies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  lacaiGAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  26,  1952 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GRissioNAL  RxcoRD,  I  includc  therein  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  May  23 
Issue  of  the  Pontiac  Daily  Press. 

This  editorial  explains  in  a  few  con- 
cise sentences  exactly  the  situation 
which  faced  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives a  week  ago  today  when  the  social 
security  bill.  H.  R.  7800,  was  before  us 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

That  social-security  benefits  should  be 
adjusted  In  line  with  present-day  living 
costs  is  entirely  Justified.  Members  of 
the  House  voting  against  the  bill  did  so 
in  the  certainty  that  it  will  come  up 
again  soon,  in  a  form  in  which  it  can  be 
amended  properly  and  passed. 

The  editorial  in  this  great  Michigan 
newspaper  has  performed  a  valuable 
public  service  in  presenting  the  facts  to 
to  the  people.    It  follows: 

Wbxbx  trx  BI.AMK  Lixa 


House  Democrats  are  sadly  mistaken  If 
they  think  they  can  make  campaign  capital 
out  of  the  defeat  of  a  $5  Increase  in  monthly 
social-security  payments. 

Administration  leaders,  of  coiirse,  blame 
Republicans  for  the  advene  vote.  The  bald 
truth  is.  however,  that  the  OOP  actually 
favors  the  Increase.  But  Republicans  rightly 
balked  at  a  sleeper  clause  in  the  measure 
which  the  Americ-ui  Medical  Association 
warned  wotild  open  the  door  to  aodallaed 
medicine. 

The  clause  which  drew  AMA  Arc  deals  with 
social-security  payments  to  the  disabled. 
It  would  give  F8A  Administrator.  Oscar  Bw- 
ing,  power  to  designate  private  physicians 
to  conduct  disability  examinations. 

Here  a  perfectly  natural  question  arises. 
If  the  Republicans  favored  the  increase,  why 
didn't  they  move  to  strike  out  the  sleeper? 
They  couldn't  because  the  Democrats  had 
brought  the  issue  to  the  floor  under  gag- 
nile  procedure  which  required  two-thirds 
majority  and  permitted  no  amendments. 

When  the  count  was  completed  it  showed 
98  Democrau  for  the  bill  and  41  against. 
51  Republicans  for  the  bill  and  99  against 
it.  It  thus  lacked  43  votes  of  getting  the 
required  two-thirds  majority. 

Now  the  Democrats  are  considering  giving 
the  Republicans  another  chance  to  vote  on 
the  bill.  They  should,  and  with  a  chance  for 
amendments,  if  they  want  to  escape  being 
held  accountable  by  the  voters  for  defeat 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  Justified  change  In 
the   social-security   law. 


Address  of  Hob.  Georgt  P.  Miller,  ti 
California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MINKXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro.  I 
include  an  editorial  on  Congressman 
Miller's  talk  to  unions  which  appeared 
in  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Labor  Tribune  is- 
sue of  April  24. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

The  highly  respected  East  Bay  lAl>or 
Journal  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  recently  quoted 
from  a  talk  made  by  California  Congressman 
GsoKGK  P.  Mn.Ln  at  a  dinner  given  to  him 
by  friends  in  the  labor  movement.  Said 
United  States  Representative  Mnxza: 

"I  have  a  16-year  labor  record  in  the  State 
Legislature  and  Congress  as  good  as  any  in 
the  coimtry.  You  in  labor  cant  afford  to 
have  me  defeated  through  apathy.  If  that 
happens,  what  incentive  would  there  be  for 
another  man  to  try  to  represent  you?  Let 
me  give  you  some  practical  political  advice. 


It  la  this.  Indorsement  by  a  labor  union 
Is  only  worth  the  paper  It's  wrttten  on.  unless 
the  tmion  gets  that  message  around  by  word 
of  mouth  to  everytxxly.  If  I  do  my  best,  and 
you  do  even  only  half  your  best,  it's  In  ths 
bag.  Kven  if  only  one-fourth  of  the  labor 
people  get  out  and  work  for  a  candidate,  you 
can  win  any  election  In  the  county  or  In 
the  State.  But  you  cant  win  by  saying. 
"We've  endorsed  you.  but  we've  got  a  lot  of 
our  own  work  to  do,  so  well  leave  your  etoc- 
Uon  up  to  you.'    No.  we  cant  win  that  way." 

What  Congreeaman  MnLwi  said  to  his  Cali- 
fornia labor  constituents.  Congressman 
FEAifK  KASsmr,  of  the  Thirteenth  St.  Louis. 
Mo..  Congressional  District,  or  Congreasman 
Mb.  PaiCK.  of  the  Twenty -fifth  East  St.  Louis. 
Hi..  Congressional  District  co\ild  say  to  their 
own  constituents,  namely:  "We  have  a  labor 
record  by  our  many,  many  years  In  Congrsss 
as  good  as  any  in  the  country." 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  every  labor  union 
and  every  union  member  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  in  the  St.  Louis  and  south- 
em  Dlinols  area  to  give  all  the  active  sup- 
port they  can  miister  to  public  servants  who 
have  demonstrated  their  concern  and  inter- 
est In  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earner.  Such 
friends  are  hard  to  find,  and  still  harder  to 
keep  in  places  wbere  they  can  do  labor  some 
good. 

We  also  agree  with  Congressman  **"«ii 
when  he  said  that  if  only  one-quarter  of  our 
union  people  got  actively  interested  in  poll- 
tics  to  the  extent  where  they  went  out  and 
worked  at  a  ward  and  precinct  level  for  can- 
didates who  could  be  depended  upon  to  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  wage  earners,  we  would 
be  almost  reasonably  certain  to  elect  all 
of  them,  both  on  a  local  and  national  level. 

Anyone  who  won't  bother  to  support  a 
friend  in  need  wont  have  any  friends  wtkon 
he  needs  them,  either. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  not  now  registered 
so  you  can  vote  In  aU  future  elections,  get 
busy,  today,  and  get  nclstcred  with  your 
election  boards. 


Hr.  Tmai  U  "Askkf  for  IT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  SaCHIQAM 

IN  THE  B0178E  OP  REPRESKNTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1952 
Mr.  SHAFER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 

28.  I  introduced  House  Resolution  814, 
calling  for  the  impeachment  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
office. 

In  doing  so.  I  expressed  the  belief  that 
such  action  is  the  only  recourse  remain- 
ing for  the  resolution  of  the  constitu- 
tional issues  raised  by  the  official  acts  of 
Mr.  Truman. 

This  conviction  is  now  fiulher 
strengthened  by  Mr.  Truman's  recent 
press  conference  comment  on  a  crucial 
constitutional  issue  now  before  the 
United  States  and  his  defiant  assertion 

that  nobody  can  take  away  from  the 
President  the  "inherent  power"  to  seize 
a  vital  industry  in  an  emergency. 

Apropos  of  this  latest  action  of  the 
President,  I  include,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  the  foUowlng  editorial 
from  the  May  24  Chicago  Tribune: 
AaKiMo  roB  It 

Mr.  Truman  is  begging  for  impeachment 
and  he  ought  to  be  accommodated.  His 
latest  statement  Uiat  he  has  the  right  to 
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seixe  property  when  and  as  he  wlshea  tinder 
"inherent  powers"  of  the  Presidency  visible 
to  no  one  but  himself  is  a  direct  challenge 
to  Congress  and  ths  courts.  Bs  says  that  If 
bs  proceeds  to  seisure  and  either  the  legisla- 
tlvs  or  Judicial  branches  seeks  to  restrain 
him.  he  will  Ignore  them — "they"  cant  Inter- 
fere with  him. 

ThU  assertion  of  the  right  to  rule  by  per- 
sonal flat  comes  when  TTuman,  In  the  Steel 
case,  has  been  sharply  rebuked  by  PMeral 
District  Judge  Pine,  and  when  the  issue  is 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
President's  sUtement  is  a  flagrant  attempt 
to  prejudice  the  ruling  of  the  Co\irt  which  la 
stacked  with  his  own  and  Booaevelt's 
appolntess. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Truman  has  warned  the 
Court  to  uphold  his  theory  of  inherent  pow- 
ers. But  he  has  tried  to  give  the  Court  an 
excuse  for  doing  ao  by  saying  that  he  will 
abide  by  the  Court's  ruling  in  the  Steel  case. 
What  he  means  Is  that  he  will  abide  by  it  if 
the  opinion  suits  his  convenience.  When,  in 
one  breath,  he  says  no  court  can  deprive  him 
of  powers  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have,  and 
In  the  next  he  says  he  will  respect  the  Court's 
findings  if  it  rtlBsgrees  with  him,  any  political 
Judge  knows  where  the  greater  stress  is 
plaosd. 

As  for  the  right  of  Congrees  to  restrain 
him.  that  waa  Implicitly  admitted  by  "Tru- 
man last  stuuner  when  Senators  Bk^tton  and 
Lkhmak.  acting  in  his  behalf,  staged  a  pro- 
longed fight  to  insert  in  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  provialons  for  the  Executive  to 
take  over  industrial  plants  or  build  compet- 
ing plants,  if  the  emergency  required  it.  If 
Truman  had  the  right  of  seizure,  he  would 
never  have  come  to  Congress  seeking  it. 

The  Senate  would  have  none  of  what  TVu- 
man  demanded.  Its  attitude  was  expressed 
by  Senator  OBOacs.  who  said  that  this  was 
the  same  road  the  Brltlah  had  talcen  into  so- 
ciallam.  and  "I  am  not  going  down  that 
road." 

The  powers  of  the  President  are  strictly 
defined  in  the  Constitution.  He  has  no 
othars.  The  powers  not  reserved  to  him  or 
to  Congress  or  the  Judiciary  repoee  with  the 
Statea.  or  the  people. 

Truman  has  demonstrated  a  chronic  dis- 
position to  contravene  the  constitutional 
limitations  upon  his  oflkce.  He  did  so  when 
he  went  to  war  in  Korea,  disregarding  the 
congressional  prerogative  to  declare  war.  He 
did  so  again  in  the  steel  seizure.  He  has 
done  ao  again  in  stating  that  he  will  set  at 
naught  any  restralnu  that  Congress  or  the 
courts  place  upon  him. 
Tbat  puts  It  up  to  Congrws.    ThU  Is  a 

government  In  which  there  is  a  separation  ot 
powers,  a  government  of  equal  and  coordi- 
nate   branches— executive,    legislative,    and 

Judicial.  Trtmian  attempts  to  set  hiixBeir 
above  his  equals.  Impeachment  wm  put 
him  down,  and  conviction  wlU  drop  him  to 
the  level  he  deeerres. 


RedrcBCBt  PUm  of  State  Eaiploytet 
Threatesed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

I  or  tncmoAm 

IN  THK  HOU8I  OP  REPRESENTAIlVBB 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  belated 
protest  against  the  attempt  to  secure 
passage  of  the  bill  amending  the  Social 
xcvm — App.' 


Seciirity  Act  (H.  R.  7800) .  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  has  come  to  me  from 
Hon.  D.  Hale  Brake,  able  and  distin- 
guished treasurer  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Brake  wrote,  under  date  of  May 
23.  in  his  capaity  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Michigan  State  Employees' 
Retirement  Fund,  the  board  of  the 
Micliigan  Municipal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment Fund,  and  the  board  of  the  Mich- 
igan Judges'  Retirement  Fund. 

This  protest  further  confirms  the  wis- 
dom of  this  House  in  rejecting  the  effort 
to  steamroller  this  bill  through  this  body. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Brake  bases 
his  opposition  to  the  bill  and  his  insist- 
ence upon  adequate  public  hearings,  de- 
bate, and  opportunity  to  amend,  on  the 
threat  which  the  bill  presents  to  existing 
retirement  ssrstems  of  State  and  munici- 
pal employees. 

Thus,  he  completely  refutes  the  slur- 
ring and  inexcusably  insulting  charge 
that  the  bill  was  defeated  because  a  lot 
of  lawmakers  Jump  when  the  American 
Medical  Association  cracks  the  whip  or 
because  a  lot  of  others  roll  over  and  play 
dead  when  anybody  yells  socialism. 

There  is  ample  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish the  desirable  and  necessary  im- 
provements in  social  security  during  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress  through 
proper  legislative  procedure. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  letter  from  Mr.  Brake: 

LANanro,  Micr..  May  23.  19S2. 
The  Honorable  Path.  W.  SaAna, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dkax  Concrxssman  :  I  write  you  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Michigan  State 
Employees'  Retirement  Fund,  the  Board  of 
the  Michigan  Municipal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment Fund,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Michigan  Judges'  Retirement  Fund. 

I  have  Just  been  informed  that  House  bUl 
7800.  introduced  by  Congressman  Douchton, 
after  lying  quietly  in  committee  for  a  long 
period  of  time  with  no  action  at  all  has  sud- 
denly been  passed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  without  any  opportunity  for  hearing, 
and  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  its  passing. 
This  bill,  as  I  am  informed,  would  make 

governmental  employees  who  belong  to  re- 
tirement systema  eligible  for  Social  Secvirlty. 

I  wish  to  protest,  in  the  first  place,  action 
on  the  bill  without  due  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing: and,  in  the  second  place,  hearing  or  no 
hearing.  I  protest  Its  passage. 

Here  In  Michigan  our  retirement  systems 
have  been  very  carefully  set  up  and  they  pro- 
Tide  for  anybody  except  very  short-term  em- 
ployees, who  under  social  security  simply 
take  a  Oovemment  handout,  a  much  more 
satisfactory  system  tlian  Social  Security,  and 
they  are  set  up  on  an  actuarially  sound  basis 
and  pay  their  way.  We  are  being  confronted 
constantly  by  insidious  propaganda  from 
Social  Security — propaganda  which  is  \in- 
doubtedly  paid  for  with  taxpayers'  money. 

This  new  move  under  this  biU,  as  I  see  It, 
would  be  a  very  serious  threat  to  the  present 
retirement  systems.  People  are  naturally 
easily  attracted  to  Social  Security  with  its 
seemingly  low  cost  In  the  beginning  and  do 
not  think  far  enough  to  realize  tliat  ulti- 
mately the  cost  will  Increase  and  that  It 
oouldnt  be  run  as  it  is  without  the  taxpayers' 
backing.  We  are  getting  sodallam  altogether 
too  fast. 

Vary  slnosrsly, 

O.  Hali  Bbaks, 
StaU  TrttwrtTt 


The  Immicration  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANaS  E.  WALTER 

or  rKNMSTLVANU 

IN  TBM  HOUSE  OF  RBPRE3KNTATIVHI 

Monday.  May  26,  1952 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  May  25. 
1952: 

Trx  iMicnBATioN  Bni. 

Both  branches  of  the  Congress  have  now 
approved  legislation  revising  and  codifying 
the  Nation's  basic  Immigration  laws. 

It  has  been  a  task  extending  over  several 
years.  Involving  the  overhauling  and  co- 
ordinating of  legislative  enactments  and 
supplementary  regulations  dating  back  to 
1917.  Extensive  hearings  and  departmental 
studies  were  held.  Sponsors  of  the  House 
and  Senate  measures  were  Representative 
Waltek  and  Senator  McCaxBAN.  Conference 
reconciliation  of  the  two  veraions  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  dlfllcult.  Poasibility  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto  has  been  freely  mentioned  but 
not  confirmed  by  the  White  House. 

Rather  belatedly,  opponents  sponsored 
rival  legislation  and  ntuaerous  amendments 
In  both  branches.  Despite  these  tactics  and 
vigorous  criticism  of  the  Walter-McCarran 
measTires,  the  House  and  Senate  approved 
them  without  major  change  and  by  over- 
whelming vote.  On  this  ground,  at  least, 
the  legislation,  even  if  not  perfect,  represents 
the  Judgment  and  the  will  of  Congress. 

Aside  from  the  long-overdue  codlflcation— 
a  most  desirable  accompliahment — ^the  ap- 
proved legislation  provides  the  following: 
Retains  the  present  immigration  quota  sys- 
tem, based  on  the  1930  censtis;  increases 
slightly  the  allowed  Immigration  totals  per 
year;  revises  the  naturalization  laws;  offers 
preferential  treatment  for  immigrants  of 
needed  sltUls,  and  lifts  within  limits  the 
barriers  to  Immigration  from  the  so-called 
Asiatic-Paciflo  triangle. 

Critics  of  the  legislation  have  charged  that 
It  is  basically  restrictive  and,  as  such,  con- 
trary to  the  interests  and  traditions  of  the 
country.  Most  of  their  differences  were  em- 
bodied In  the  alternative  measures,  provid- 
ing as  follows:  Retention  of  the  quota  sys- 
tem but  based  on  the  1960  census,  thus 
Increasing  tbe  quota  total  by  an  eetlmated 
60,000;  pooling  of  unused  quotas,  estimated 
to  permit  an  added  60.000  yearly;  setting 
up  a  system  of  review  over  constilar  deci- 
sions on  granting  or  refuaing  visas;  creating 
an  Independent  and  statutory  Board  of  Im- 
migration Appeals;  broadening  the  non- 
quota immigration  privileges,  and  removing 
all  racial  and  cex  discriminations. 

It  is  true  that  the  rejected  fomt  of  the 
legislation  would  permit  entry  of  a  greater 
number  of  aliens  and  there  is  some  validity 
to  the  proposal  that  the  quota  system  should 
be  based  on  the  1S60  census  rather  than  the 

population  pattern  of  1920.  It  has  not  been 
proved,  however,  that  the  suggested  pooling 
of   unused   quotas   U   essential    to    a    better 

Immigration  law  or  to  the  reputation  of 
America  abroad.  Such  a  device,  in  fact, 
would  tend  to  water  down  the  whole  quota 
theory. 

Considerable  emphasis  was  directed  by  the 
oppoeltion  to  the  broad  an  1  final  powers  left 
In  the  hands  of  our  consuls  overseas.  Hera 
again  there  was  no  convincing  showing  that 
these  powers  have  been  abused  in  the  past 
or  that  they  will  necessarily  be  mirused  la 
the  future.  Establishment  of  arevlew  pro- 
cedure and  a  Beard  of  Immigration  Appeal* 
Tary  likely  would  result  In  the  correction  cC 
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an  occasional  Injosiloe  but  it  remains  ques- 
tionable whether  there  Is  sxifficlent  need  to 
warrant  such  a  wt-up. 

Tta«  Icglatatlon  as  paaaed  to  no  more  Invio- 
late than  any  other  action  of  the  Congress. 
If  Its  application  proves  unsatisfactory  or 
damaging  to  American  Intoesta  It  can  be 
revlaad  by  another  Congress.  What  to  good 
about  It  can  be  kept  and  wbat  Is  bad  about 
It,  when  demonstrated  In  Its  workings,  can 
ht  corrected  without  discarding  the  long 
and  tedious  Job  that  has  now  been  done. 


Marcow,  At  Forgnttca  Maa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMi^RKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

0»   COMNKCIICUT 

Df  TEE  BOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  26,  1952 

Mr,  MORANO.  Mr.  Spealur,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ou>,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  speech 
Which  I  made  in  South  Norwalk.  Conn., 
Saturday.  May  24.  at  the  fourth  annual 
Marconi  Day  banquet  of  the  Pietro  Micca 
Lodge.  8<m8  of  Italy: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  on  thto  oc- 
casion— the  fourth  *nnii^»i  Marconi  Day  ban- 
quet—  because  I  think  !t  Is  fitting  and  proper 
that  one  of  the  world's  great  men — one  of 
Klencet  greatest  Inventive  genluse*-— sliould 
receive  the  recognition  due  him — a  recogni- 
tion too  hastily  forgotten  at  a  time  when 
constructive  contributions  to  dvlllxatiOD  be- 
come lost  In  a  world  concerned  witb  new 
and  greater  means  of  destruction  to  strike 
fear  Into  the  hearta  of  man. 

Marconi  was  a  peaceful  man.  Though  he 
dl£tlngulabed  himself  in  service  with  the 
Italian  Army  and  Navy  during  World  War  I 
and  visited  the  United  SUtes  as  a  member 
of  the  Italian  war  mission  to  the  United 
States  Government,  he  was  at  heart  a  man 
dedicated  to  peace.  Throughout  the  war 
while  new  methods  of  destruction  were  be- 
ing devised,  Marconi  perstoted  in  hto  in- 
genlus  way  to  further  develop  instnunents 
of  peace. 

In  1819  the  King  of  Italy  appointed  him 
plenipotentiary  delegate  to  the  peace  con- 
lerenoe  in  Parts,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
attended  the  meetingB  and  signed  In  behalf 
of  Italy  the  peace  treaties  with  Austria  and 
Biiigarla.  He  also  attended,  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity, the  meetings  of  the  commifislon  on 
Btandates  held  in  Paris  and  London. 

He  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prlw  for  physics 
to  1900,  the  Albert  medal  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  and  In  the  United  States  he 
received  the  Pranklln  and  John  Prltz  medals 
In  IMS  he  was  alao  nominated  by  the  King 
of  Italy  to  be  a  member  of  the  Italian  Senate. 
OugUelmo  Marconi  was  born  at  Bologna 
on  Aprtl  25,  1874.  the  younger  son  of  an 
ItaUan  father,  Giuseppe  Marconi,  and  an 
nrlah  motber,  Ann  Jameson.  He  was  edu- 
cated privately  at  Bologna.  Florence,  and 
Leghorn. 

As  a  boy  he  became  keenly  interested 
In  physical  and  rtectrlcal  science.  At  the 
■ge  of  21  be  was  convinced  that  a  system  of 
telegraphy  through  space  could  be  provided 
by  means  of  electromagnetic  waves.  The 
existence  of  the  waves  had  been  determined 
by  Clerk  Maxwell  In  1864,  and  experimented 
With  by  Helnrlch  Hertz.  Righl,  and  OUvex 
Uxlge  (who  may  be  related  to  our  own  Gov- 
•mor — John  Davto). 

Marconi  was  the  first  to  devise  the  practi- 
cal means  by  which  these  waves  could  b* 
made  to  provide  a  new  and  revolutionary 
method     of     telegraphic     communication. 


Marconi  conducted  experiments  wltli  crude 
and  InelBcient  apparatus  at  hto  fatha-'i 
coimtry  house  in  Ponteochlo.  near  Bologna. 
The  results  were  renuu'kable.  Be  was  cre- 
ated a  marehese  in  1939. 

In  1896  Marconi  went  to  England.  In  that 
year  be  took  out  the  first  patent  ever  granted 
for  wireleaa  telegraphy  based  on  the  uae  of 
electric  waves.  In  June  1897,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Italian  Government,  Maroonl 
went  to  Spezla.  where  a  land  station  was  es- 
tablished and  communication  with  Italian 
warships  was  made  up  to  a  distance  of  12 
miles.  Invited  to  denx>nstrate  hto  apparatus 
in  Home,  he  conducted  succeasful  tests  In 
the  presence  of  the  late  King  Humbert  and 
Queen  Margherlta.  He  also  conducted  tests 
In  the  ItaUan  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Wireless  achieved  a  point  where  it  could 
be  applied  to  commercial  and  utilitarian  pur- 
poses. In  1897  a  company  was  formed  In 
XiOndon  to  acquire  the  Marconi  paten  u  in  all 
countries  except  Italy.  Thla  company,  orlg- 
InaUy  called  the  Wirelees  Telegraph  *  Signal 
Ck)..  Ltd.,  In  1900  changed  Its  name  to  that 
of  Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Co..  Ltd. 

In  1898  wireless  was  first  employed  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  lightships 
and  the  shore.  The  utility  of  wlre'.eas  In 
saving  lives  at  sea  was  demonstrated  for  the 
first  time  in  1699  when  a  lightship  was  struck 
down  by  a  steamer.  The  aoeident  was  at 
once  reported  by  wireleaa  to  South  Foreland 
lighthouse.  Lifeboats  were  sent  at  once  to 
the  assistance  of  the  light  vessel  and  many 
lives  were  saved. 

In  1898  Marconi  estabUshed  communi- 
cation between  England  and  Prance  acrosa 
the  English  Channel.  During  that  year  wire- 
less was  also  first  used  In  naval  maneuvers  for 
communication  between  warshliw  over  dis- 
tances of  74  miles.  The  first  military  uae  of 
wireless  took  place  during  the  South  African 
war. 

On  December  13,  1001.  Marconi,  on  hto  first 
attempt,  succeeded  in  transmitting  and  re- 
ceiving signals  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  Poldhu  in  Cornwall  to  St.  Jotm'a  in 
Newfoundland. 

Marconi's  timed  spark  system  of  sending 
waves  developed  to  a  point  where,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1918,  he  sent  the  first  long-dto- 
tance  message  from  England  to  Australia. 

These  accomplishments,  briefly  noted,  fail 
to  convey  the  great  amount  of  inventive 
genius,  the  gruelling  periods  of  uninterrupted 
work,  the  heartaches  and  the  triumphs,  the 
discouragements  and  disillusionment  that 
marked  Marconi's  rise  to  success. 

It  to  ainxjst  forgotten  that  Marconi  was 
the  man  responsible  for  the  wonderful  wire- 
less— the  man  who  laid  the  groundwork  for 
radio  and  even  television. 

Through  It  all  Marconi — Imbued  with  the 
knowledge  that  eventually  he  would  suc- 
ceed— worked  on  despite  dtocouragement. 
And  later,  looking  back  on  the  disappoint- 
ments of  hto  early  tests.  Marconi,  the  nwcou 

remarked.  "Ma  non  mi  persl  dl  coragglo" 

"*But  I  did  not  lose  my  courage." 

It  to  men  like  Marconi  that  make  nations 
great — that  advance  civilization  to  new  and 
greater  heights — that  contribute  forcefuUy 
to  progress — to  a  better  standard  of  Uving 
for  people  all  over  the  world. 

How  ironic,  hqw  utterly  unbelievable,  how 
shameful  it  to  that  some  men  in  the  highest 
legislative  bodies  in  the  Nation  would  seek 
to  prohibit  immigration  to  this  country  of 
foreign-born  men  and  women,  among  which' 
groups  might  be  another  such  as  Marconi. 
No  one  nation,  no  one  area  liaa  a  monopoly 
on  genius.  Marconi,  an  ItaUan.  was  par- 
ticularly privUeged  In  the  development  of 
hto  great  dream  in  that  he  was  financially 
comfortable,  avirrounded  by  the  beauties  ol 
hto  fathers  Villa  Grifone  with  its  extensive 
library  and  restful  environment,  hto  private 
tutors  and  encouraging  frtends  and  family 
Thto  Italian,  after  years  of  strugfjle  to  make 
hla  draam  a  rMUty.  gave  hto  beneficUl  in- 


Tentloa  to  the  world — not  Just  to  Italy.  Ria 
gift  Influenced  the  course  of  htotory  sad  tht 
lives  of  hto  fellowmen  everywhere. 

environment  to  a  great  factor  in  the  de» 
velopment  of  man.  Without  thto  favorable 
enTlronment  enjoyed  by  Marconi,  it  to  en- 
tirely possible  that  there  would  be  no  wtre« 
lesa — no  radio — no  television  today. 

Would  Marconi  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish hto  great  sdentlflc  achievements  tf  he 
were  starting  on  them  today?  It  to  doubt- 
ful. 

Communist  domination  of  portions  of  Cta« 
tni  and  Eastern  Europe  has  greatly  aggra- 
vated already  impoverished  countries  of 
Western   Europe. 

It  has  been  a  day-to-day  existence  for  a 
great    portion    of    the    population    in    Italy. 

Germany,  and  oth  ;r  European  countries  etnca 
the  Second  World  War. 

Now,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refn- 
gee»  fleeing  Soviet -con  trolled  Central  and 
^Htem  Europe,  seeking  havens  in  the  free 
lantfs  of  their  origins.  luiy.  Trieste.  Wertern 
Germany,  and  other  free  countries,  these 
coimtrtes  are  becoming  even  naore  unstable 
due  to  overcrowding.  The  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  going  further  downward;  there  to  xm- 
rest  an(<  dissatisfaction. 

Hardly  an  environment  for  even  a  genius 
to  produce  anything  of  great  worth. 

Afforded  the  security  and  freedom  of  • 
nation  like  the  United  States,  it  to  highly 
possible  that  among  a  group  of  Immlgranta 
who  might  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States,  if  proper  laws  are  so  passed,  there 
mlgbt  be  a  Marconi  or  another  genius  in 
same  other  field  who  would  develop  another 
great  boon  to  mankind  to  thto  prolifle 
envi/onment. 

Two  major  pieces  of  legtolatlon  affectlnc 
immigration  come  to  my  mind.  They  are 
the  McCarran- Walter  bill,  a  complete  over- 
haul of  the  Nation's  immigration  laws,  and 
the  Oiler  Special  Migration  Act  of  IS52. 
a  bill  which  would  not  encroach  upon  the 
immigration  laws,  but  would  merely  make  It 
legal  for  some  SOO.OOO  addlUonal  Immlgranta 
to  enter  the  United  States  over  a  S-year 
period. 

The  first-mentioned  bill  to  one  which  I 
voted  against.     The  second  I  will  vote  for. 

The  McCarran  bill,  although  termed  an 
immigration  bill,  to,  to  effect,  a  nonlmmi- 
gratlon  bill.  It  to  discriminatory,  restrictive, 
and  to  many  ways  unfair,  unjust,  and  not 
to  the  best  intersata  ot  thto  country. 

This  bill  was  pnaed  by  the  House,  and 
on  Tliursday  by  the  Senate,  after  a  Utter 
battle.  It  to  now  all  the  more  Important 
that  the  second  bill  be  passed.  And  I,  for 
one.  hope  that  the  President  will  veto  thto 
MCCarran  bill,  which  waa  paaed  to  the 
Senate  without  a  record  vote. 

The  second  biU  to  H.  R.  737«,  which.  If 
passed,  would  increase  the  immigration 
quotas  to  allow  some  300,000  Immlgranta 
admission  to  the  United  States  over  a  3-vear 
period. 

Yesterday  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  to 
holdtog  hearings  on  thto  biU.  Here,  in  effect, 
to  how  I  testified: 

"By  adopting  thto  bill,  the  United  States 
can  contribute  aOrmaUvely  toward  the  re- 
pulsion of  Communtot  oppresalon.  Hundred* 
of  thousands  of  refugees  from  Soviet-con- 
trolled Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  seeking 
havens  in  the  West,  have  emigrated  to  the 
free  lands  of  their  origins  where  Soviet  tyr- 
anny cannot  reach  tbem. 

"Unfortunately,  many  of  these  free  coun- 
tries are  already  suffering  from  overpopxila- 
tlon.  The  stability  of  these  nations— so  Un- 
portant  if  the  free  world  to  to  block  suc- 
ceaafully  the  spread  of  communtom — to 
threatened  by  the  myriad  problems  of  over- 
crowding. 

"Thto  bin  now  before  the  committee  would 
allevtote  the  heavy  burdens  Imposed  upon 
the  fkee  countries  of  Europe  by  allowing  a 
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good  portion  of  the  Immigrant*  toto  the 

United  States. 

"In  the  field  of  International  politics,  we 
have  accepted  leadership  of  the  forces  op- 
posing communtom.  We  have  strtven  to  im- 
press the  world  with  the  importance  of  our 
own  Bill  of  Righto  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
todlvldual  for  which  we  stand.  As  leaders. 
we  must  accept  a  burden  of  responsibility  to- 
ward those  who  have  been  forced  to  sacri- 
fice so  much  to  retain  those  rlghu  and  the 
belief  In  our  philosophy. 

"The  provtolons  of  thto  bill  are  not  only 
humanitarian  but  will,  to  the  long  run, 
prove  advantageous  to  thto  country  to  terms 
of  our  own  growth. 

"The  selection  of  persons  to  to  be  made 
without  dlscrlminaUon   in  favor  or  against 

race,  religion,  or  national  origin  and  pro- 
vides that  nn  tovestigatlon  and  written  re- 
port be  made  of  each  refugee  admitted.  The 
persons  are  to  l>e  admitted  in  the  following 
preferences:  (a)  Farm  workers  and  people 
skilled  In  the  Une  of  special  educational, 
•clentlflc,  technological,  or  professional 
quallflcatloiu  of  spectol  advancementa;  and 
(b)  blood  relatives  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  lawfuUy  admitted  aliens. 

"The  htotory  of  our  industrial  expansion 
to  a  record  of  the  flow  of  Immlgranta  to  this 
country.  Economically  we  have  profited 
from  these  additions  to  our  population.  They 
have  created  for  themselves  new  Jobs,  they 
have  become  consumers,  and  they  have  add- 
ed impetus  to  todustrial  expansion.  The 
contributions  of  ImmlgranU  like  Marconi, 
Carnegie.  Einstein,  and  Perml  will  never  be 
measaired  in  terms  of  wealth  brought  to  thto 
Nation.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farms  created  to  thto  entire  country  by  Im- 
migrants and  their  families  to  an  epic  of 
achievement.  Is  it  an  economically  sound- 
er policy  for  thto  Nation  to  continue  to  con- 
trtbute  millions  to  support  these  persons  to 
improductlve  areas  to  Biuxipe,  instead  of 
helping  them  to  sustain  themselves  and  to 
turn  add  to  our  wealth,  culture,  and  prog- 


"Our  available  manpower  reserves  are  said 
to  be  taxed  to  malntato  our  expanding  de- 
fense program.  Many  of  these  men  are 
skilled  workers  constituting  a  reservoir  of 
manpower  to  Im  tapped  to  the  extent  of  our 
needs. 

"The  reporta  todlcato  that  since  1949  the 
farm  population  in  the  United  States  has 
been  in  a  decline.  Here  to  provided  thou- 
sands of  farm  famUles  available  for  the 
taking. 

"In  relieving  the  overpopulated  areas  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Nations  and  our  other 
aUles,  we  give  them  Indirectly  very  direct 
economic  assistance  from  which  w*  profit 
doubly." 

Marconi,  a  sensitive,  deep-feeling  man, 
would  have  been  an  eloqxient  opponent  of 
communtom.  When  a  friend  suggested  he 
writa  an  autobiography  In  the  year  1937 
when  the  shadow  of  naztom  spread  across 
the  globe  Marconi  remarked.  "I  am  so  taken 
up  with  the  day's  evU  that  I  am  boiind  to 
tot  bygones  be  bygones." 

On  July  19  of  that  year,  the  day  before  hto 
little  daughter's  seventh  birthday,  he  went  to 
the  railroad  station  to  see  hto  daughter  Maria 
Elettra  and  hto  wife  Crtotinl  off  to  a  seaside 
resort.  When  the  trato  had  pulled  out  and 
he  walked  slowly  back  to  hto  car  tito  chauf- 
fetir  noticed  with  alarm  that  there  were 
tears  In  Marconi's  eyes. 

Marconi  turned  away,  and  with  a  half 
apologetic,  half  impatient  air  murmured. 
"How  siUy  we  are  when  we  grow  old.  Just 
like  children." 

Later  that  day  he  admitted  to  feeling  iU. 
Doctors  were  siunmoned  to  No.  11  Vto  Con- 
dotti.  Oxygen  was  admtototered.  But  at  S 
o'clock  to  the  morning  he  opened  hto  eyes 
(or  an  instant,  whispered  to  the  nurse,  "I'm 
feeling  awfully  111,"  and  cloeed  them  again. 
A  moment  later  ha  was  gone. 


The  doctors  issued  the  followtog  state- 
ment: 

"In  hto  home  In  the  Via  Condottl,  Hto  Ex- 
cellency GugUelmo  Marconi,  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Italy,  died  of  a  heart  stroke 
at  3:45  o'clock  thto  morntog  (July  20,  1937). 
attended  by  the  members  of  hto  family." 

The  London  Times  observed:  "When  the 
early  twentieth  century  comes  to  be  surveyed 
by  htotorlans  yet  unborn,  and  ita  great  per- 
sonalities to  be  estimated  not  according  to 
the  figure  they  cut  to  our  eyes  but  by  the 
measure  of  their  influence  on  the  world  o\ir 
postertty  inherited,  and  the  lives  they  live. 
It  to  probable  that  many  names  now  vener- 
ated and  resounding  will  sink  Into  a  minor 
repute:  but  It  to  difficult  to  imagme  any 
diminution  of  the  fame  of  OugUelmo  Mar- 
conl.  He  may  even  be  regarded  as  the  su- 
premely significant  character  of  our  epoch, 
the  name  by  which  the  age  to  called." 

For  an  ironic  commentary  on  the  fickle 
world  in  which  we  live  I  want  to  read  one 

pfuagraph  from  the  letter  of  invitation  to 
me  to  address  thto  banquet — a  letter  from 
the  venerable  of  thto  lodge.  Edwin  Charlott: 

"Our  Sons  of  Italy  Lodge  •  •  •  has 
been  cited  for  'ts  thoughtfulness  In  honoring 
a  practically  forgotten  man.  It  seems  we 
were  the  first  to  honor  him." 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  have  been  a  part 
of  thto  fourth  annual  Marconi  Day  banquet. 
And  I  congratulate  you  all  on  your  deter- 
mination that  Marconi  shall  not  be  forgotten. 


JcwUli  Cahirt 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come almost  a  platitude  to  say  that  the 
Greeks  gave  the  Western  World  art;  the 
Romans,  law ;  and  the  Jews,  religion.  It 
Is  a  neat  way  of  putting  it.  but  I  fear  me 
that,  like  so  many  generalizations,  it  is 
neither  complete  nor  indisputable.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  Grecian 
contribution,  nor  Roman  contribution; 
not  even  Hebrew  contribution.  But  I  do 
find  Uiat  Into  the  pattern  of  my  ways,  in- 
to the  very  pattern  of  my  thinking  and 
feeling,  has  been  woven  the  Jewish  herit- 
age, so  that  I  can  come  closer  to  under- 
standing the  Jewish  contributions  to  our 
culture  than  of  course,  to  the  other  two. 

I  am  not  a  student  of  the  Bible;  only 
a  reader.  And  yet  as  I  read  I  find  with 
considerable  excitement — always — that 
those  questions  that  agitate  us  in  this 
age — In  this  very  day^— have  found  their 
way  into  the  book.  All  around  me,  par- 
ticularly in  the  work  I  do  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  find  the  influence  of  the 
Jew — not  recognized  as  the  influence  of 
the  Jew,  but  unquestionably  so— bearing 
with  great  impact  upon  congressional 
activity. 

Lest  I  become  too  abstract,  let  me  illus- 
trate. Take  the  question  of  civil  liber- 
ties, with  which  we  are  wrestling  today. 
It  Is  a  commonplace  to  trace  the  be- 
glnningB  of  the  battle  for  individual 
rights    that  la,  ptoi»ctiaa  against  tha 


tyranny  of  the  state— to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  then  through  many  centuries  to 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  woven  into  the  first 
10  amendments  to  our  Constitution. 
Tet  this  concept  appears  again  and  again 
in  the  Bible.  It  is  not  amsusing  that  the 
concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
should  be  grounded  in  western  civiliza- 
tion, but  it  is  truly  amazing  that  in  the 
culture  of  Biblical  days,  such  concept 
should  have  been  formulated  and  carried 
forward  throughout  the  centuries.  Two 
popular  Biblical  quotations  are: 

Mlcah.  chapter  4,  verse  4: 

But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  hto 
vine  and  under  hto  fig  tree;  and  none  shaU 
make  them  afraid;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  hath  spoken  It. 

Leviticus,  chapter  25,  verse  10: 

And  ye  shaU  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and 

proclaim  liberty  throtighout  all  the  land  imto 
all  the  tohabltanta  thereof:  It  shall  be  a 
Jubilee  unto  you;  and  he  shall  return  every 
man  unto  hto  possessions,  and  ye  shaU  return 
every  man  unto  Lis  family. 

Then  began  a  line  reaching  Into  the 
present,  a  line  which  marks  today  the 
struggle  between  democracy  and  totali- 
tarianism. 

When  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  in- 
auguration address  stated,  "We  have 
nothint  to  fear  but  fear  itself."  and  when 
the  New  Deal  articulated  among  the  four 
freedoms  the  freedom  from  fear,  minds 
so  fashioned  by  this  conviction  reached 
back  into  the  heritage  of  the  book  of  the 
Jewish  people.  In  Exodus,  chapter  22, 
verse  21,  we  read: 

Thou  Shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger,  nor 
oppress  him:  for  ye  were  strangers  to  the 
land  of  Bgypt. 

And  again  Exodus,  chapter  23,  verse 
9,  the  injunction  is  repeated,  so  funda- 
mental was  it  in  the  development  of  a 
people: 

Also  thou  Shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger; 
for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seetog 
ye  were  strangers  to  the  land  of  Kgypt. 

The  abuse  of  power  is  not  to  be  toler- 
ated. This  postulate  appears  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  its 
systems  of  checks  and  balances,  and  the 
same  postulate  raises  itself  each  time  a 
bill  is  debated  on  the  floor. 

At  this  very  moment,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  hearings  are  being  held  on 
one  of  the  bills  I  introduced — H.  R. 
7376 — to  admit  300,000  Immigrants  into 
the  United  States  over  a  3 -year  period. 
In  that  testimony  before  the  committee 
favoring  the  bill — testimony  given  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor — references  were  made  to  the 
American  tradition  of  asylum.  But  a 
tradition  does  not  spring  out  of  a  vacu- 
um. A  tradition  has  roots,  and  the  roots 
reach  far  down,  and  we  find  them  in 
Deuteronomy,  chapter  24,  verses  17 
through  22: 

Thou  ahalt  not  pervert  the  Judgment  of 
the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fatherless:  nor  taks 
a  widow's  raiment  to  pledge.  But  thou  shalt 
remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  to 
Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  Ood  redeemed  thaa 
thence;  therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this 
thing.  When  thou  cuttest  down  ttiins  har- 
vest to  thy  field,  and  tiast  forgot  a  sbsai  la 
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th*  flsld.  ttaoo  ilMlt  not  fo  apiln  to  fetch 
It:  It  *an  te  lor  tlis  atnavv.  f or  tbe  fatlier- 
IcH.  and  for  the  wldov;  that  the  Lord  thy 
Ood  may  Mew  thee  in  aU  the  work  oi  thin* 
hands.  When  thou  beat— t  thliM  oUre  tree, 
tboa  ebalt  not  go  orer  the  booi^  again;  it 
aball  be  for  the  rtranger,  for  the  fatlierlesa. 
and  for  the  widow.  When  thoti  gatherest  the 
papaa  of  thj  ▼tneyard.  thou  ih*lt  not  glaaa 
It  aftarward:  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for 
the  fatherlcas.  and  for  the  widow.  And  tliOK 
Shalt  mnsMher  that  thou  wast  a  »«~»^«— » 
in  the  land  ct  Mgrpt;  therefore  I  '•^■^"'■~* 
thee  to  do  this  thizig. 

In  Numbers,  chapter  IS.  venes  15  and 
If.  we  read: 


ordinance  shell  be  both  for  you  of 
tiM  nnwgrfgsMnii.  and  also  for  the  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  with  yoo.  an  osdlnanoe  f  ar> 
trer  in  your  fenerations;  as  ye  are,  ao  shall 
the  stranger  be  before  the  Lord.  One  law 
■ad  ooa  ssannwr  shall  be  for  70U,  and  for 
the  mttma^m  that  sojoumeth  with  you. 

One  law  and  one  manner  for  every- 
one. I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  book 
caned  The  Legacy  of  Israel,  wherein  is 
stated: 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  whole  move- 
ment of  philosophical  Hebraism  was  the  free- 
dom with  Which  the  most  various  doctrines 
were  entertained,  a  fact  to  be  connected  with 
the  traditional  lack  of  Interest  In  speculation 
as  such.  What  mattered  was  not  theory  but 
practice.  80  long  as  the  conduct  was  right, 
any  extravagance  of  theory  could  be.  if  not 
welcomed,  at  least  condoned.  It  waa  this 
flexibility  which  formed  the  strength  of  the 
whole  tradition.  Pew  indeed  were  the  doc- 
trines which  oould  not  find  some  support  In  a 
jwUdons  selection  and  InterpreUtlon  of 
Biblical  phrase.  The  written  word  remained 
the  standard,  but  the  way  in  which  It  was 
understood  varied.  Hence,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  uniformity  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  prevailed.  Never  within  the  bounds 
or  a  religious  system  was  freedom  of  thoxight 
ao  widely  offered  or  ao  curloiisly  disguised. 

80.  once  again,  we  go  back  to  the  im- 
pact of  the  Jewish  law  upon  the  concepts 
of  democracy:  Preedom  of  expression, 
the  pluralism  in  our  national  life,  the 
vitality  and  growth  which  come  from 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  the  competition 
In  the  market  place  of  ideas.  It  must  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  freedom  that  the  Torah  was 
offered  to  many  peoples,  and  the  people 
of  Israel  chose  to  accept  it.  This  was  a 
voluntary  act— not  the  imposition  upon  a 
people,  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not  to 
be  forced  to  accept  a  way  of  life. 

The  Impact  of  Jewish  thought  is  felt 
In  all  the  ways  of  our  life:  In  the  im- 
porUnce  of  the  family,  which  the  Jews 
have  stressed  for  many  centxirles;  in  the 
seixse  of  unity  and  order  In  the  univeraa. 
which  our  scientists  today  are  endeavor- 
ing to  establish;  in  the  growing  univer- 
sality of  education;  In  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath,  where  even  the  lowliest  can 
rest  from  his  labors  and  maintain  his 
dignity  as  an  individual  In  prayer  and 
in  thought. 

These  are  some  of  the  bequests  of  the 
Jewish  culture  which  have  been  handed 
.  down  In  all  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  years  of  the  existence  of  Judaism,  and 
these  bequests  have  gone  into  the  strands 
of  Christianity  and  have  found  their 
way  as  the  basis  fof  the  thinking  of  all 
philosophers  the  world  over. 
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OF  M/>8a*<.Huaai'ra 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  Or  RSPRKSDITATIVn 

Momdav.  Maw  26.  1952 

Mr.  McCX>RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
very  aiq?arent  that  the  new  technique 
•fKinst  labor  is  to  talk  about  the  days 
when  labor  was  exploited;  when  men 
and  women  worked  12  hours  a  day  or 
more  and  received  slave  wages;  to  talk 
about  the  great  advance  made  In  recent 
years  by  labor  under  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  then  try  to  undermine 
labor  by  creating  the  impreaaioii.  often 
among  labor  itself,  that  it  must  mmuue 
its  position  of  leadership,  as  if  labor  has 
not  already  done  so. 

This  is  a  subtle  effort  imder  the  false 
face  of  praising  labor  to  biame  and  in- 
jure labor. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  labor 
has  made  great  progress,  and  justifiably 
so.  In  recent  years,  and  that  It  has  all 
been  done  m  accordance  with  conatitu- 
tlonal  government.  However,  these  great 
advances  by  organized  and  \morganized 
labor  have  been  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

There  have  been  a  few  fine  progressive 
Republicans  with  vision  and  courage,  a 
very  few,  who  have  voted  for  progressive 
legislation,  but  the  real  credit  is  due  the 
late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  President 
Harry  8.  Tmman  and  the  Democratic 
Party. 

No  matter  how  much  certain  Repub- 
licans in  an  election  may  try  to  curry 
favor  with  the  millions  of  workers  in 
America,  both  organized  aiul  unorgan- 
ized, the  great  majority  of  our  workei*8 
know  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  their  loyal  friend.  They  also  real- 
ize that  much  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  every  election  year 
comes  from  those  who  are  opposed  to 
labor;  to  those  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
advances  made  by  labor  during  the  past 
20  years  and  those  who  still  want  to 
exploit  human  beings. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  herewith 
include  a  splendid  article  written  by 
Thomas  Ix  Stokes,  appearing  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  May  16,  1952.  that  every- 
one should  read.  Lest  We  Forget: 

Hat-zn-Bamv  Anu'uuB  CHAivaa>— Hsamwa 
Ck}NFBBHCB  With  Steil  HxAsa  30  Tkaxs 
Ago  Rbtai.i.st);  Pbzsiobkt  Has  Askxs  Thxm 

To  ABOUSa    la-HotTS  WOBXOAT 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Recalling  by  an  eyewitness  of  a  little  scene 
loaded  with  meaning  that  happened  back  In 
1822  may  help  to  an  understanding  of  whst 
goes  on  today  in  steel  about  which  ro  much 
emotion  is  whipped  up.  Thirty  years  is  not 
so  long  ago. 

President  Harding,  a  man  of  kindly  intent 
for  an  the  tragedy  that  overtook  him,  had 
invited  a  group  of  steel  Industry  leaders  to 
dinner  at  the  White  House  one  night  to  ask 
them  to  abolish  the  12-boxir  day  then  still 
in  effect.  Shortly  before  midnight  reporters 
waiting  outside,  including  this  one.  were 
summoned  Into  the  White  House  and  steered 
to  a  small  room  off  the  lobbv.  There  pres- 
•ntty  President  Harding  and  Judge  Bbert  H. 
Gary,  Unltad  eutaa  Steel  head.  Joined  u% 


Tbt  ftartdent  asked  Judge  Gary  to  didats 
a  statHMOt  and.  with  the  President  of  tbe 
ITnltad  States  standing  aOMlty  by.  Jndga 
Gary  did.  It  promised  iKMldaiallini  of  tlia 
President's  request  about  abui  tailing  the 
workday  though  Industry  Isadaia  had  been 
praaaatfeBg  that  steel  could  not  be  produced 
en  a  aborter  work  sehedula.  A  year  or  ao 
later  the  Indoatry  eooqrtled— and  so  raoently 
waa  the  13-hoar  day  abandoned. 

Bare  we  saw — and  this  reporter  never  haa 
forgotten  it — a  President  of  the  Vblted  Statea 
with  hat  In  hand  befort  tba  MMI  maatcrs. 

The  'OMt-la-hand"  attitude  has  changed, 
as  tt  had  to.  though  only  comparatively  r»- 
cently.  It  was  not  untU  MmrtSi  iaS7.  for  In- 
stance, that  U.  S.  Steel,  tadnstry  beUwether. 
rseogniaed  the  union  and  signed  a  pfrntraat. 
That  waa  because  a  President  of  the  Unttad 
States  came  along — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — 
Who  daekM  to  ba  FrHtdnt  of  the  people 
and  apeak  up  for  tlw, 

A  regime  of  faimeas  and  lastioe  was  pro- 
daimed  by  Congress  in  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  guarantee  collective  bar- 
gaining ao  that  workers  would  be  protected  la 
ttoalr  right  to  bargain  for  themselves  for  their 
means  of  livelihood  on  equal  terms  as  self* 
reliant  dtiaecis. 

It  had  not  been  so  untU  then  foi  mill  in— 
ot  workers.  As  to  steel,  for  another  ra- 
freaher,  one  may  turn  back  the  pages  slowly. 
htuA  through  the  La  PoUette  Senate  InvcstU 
gatkm  of  the  wHdii  IMTa  that  discloaad 
the  tyrannlea  praetfead  on  staelworkers,  wltb 
revclattons  of  cachea  of  guns  and  tear  paa 
and  thugs  hired  by  the  companies;  throogb 
the  1919  steel  strike  after  which  an  invcatl- 
gatlan  by  the  Inter-Cburch  Federation 
ahowed  the  Inhuman  condltiona  in  which 
workers  lived  and  worked,  and  back  to  tha 
Homestead  riots  of  1803.  a  lurid  and  ghastly 
kaJeldoaoope. 

AU  that  has  changed— and  fortunately  for 
aU  eoaoemed.  But  tt  U  a  necessary  back- 
ground to  understand  what  goes  on  today. 
Par  it  Is  becooilng  clear  that,  despite  tn- 
creaalng  enlightenment  among  steel  leaden 
toread  by  public  opinion,  there  are  obviously 
thoaa  who  would  exploit  disturbed  and  un- 
settled conditions  today  to  weaken  coUec- 
tlve  union  strength  and  to  break  down  con- 
trols essential  to  protect  labor's  living  stand- 
ards. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  among  aoaaa 
to  speak  of  the  Room  velt- Truman  ■rtmta 
IstraUons  as  proUbor.  That  comment  U  prt>- 
voked  onoa  again,  and  tmdaratandably,  by 
the  public  speeches  at  the  Philadelphia 
united  Bteelworkers*  convention  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Tobln  and  Vice  President  Basx- 
LBT  backing  up  the  union  becatise  It  accepted 
the  findings  of  the  Wage  StabiUsatloD  Board. 
whUe  the  Industry  refused. 

Such  partisanship  in  tha  midst  ot  a  deli- 
cate situation  la  questionable  praetloe. 

But  It  U  suggested  humbly  that  It  finally 
became  time  at  the  beginning  at  the  IMO^ 
when  deprcaslon  spread  over  tha  Nation  aiHl 
millions  were  Jobless  and  desolate  that  sona- 
body  responsible  In  Government  should  be- 
come prolabor — labor  being  only  people  try- 
Ingto  get  along.  For  one  who  watched 
Oovcmment  here  in  the  1920^  can  testify 
that  the  pollUcal  regimes  then  were  certainly 
pro  big  business,  and  Ubor  oould  get  no- 
where, even  with  tiat  In  hand.  Today  there 
are  plenty  of  InfluentUl  persons  In  Congrsaa 
and  out  who  are  working  and  speaking  for 
the  steel  Indiistry  and.  It  might  be  added. 
mlsrepreeentlng  the  situation  in  some  cases 
and  garbling  the  facts. 

Steel  stlU  Is  strongly  entrenched  in  Gov- 
"'"™*ot.  Congress  exempllfled  this  in  au- 
thoriilng  the  very  liberal  tax  write-offs  for 
new  plant  facilities  for  the  defenae  progiat. 
These  were  administered  so  liberally,  to  tlM 
extent  of  some  •2,000,000.000  for  steel,  that  • 
Bouse  comixUttee  which  investigated  admin- 
IstraUon  ot  the  law  covering  steel  and  othar 
indmtries  called  the  laault  a  hnn^nm» 
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The  steel  Issue,  with  all  Its  ramifications. 
Is  in  polltici.  in  deep,  as  It  must  be.  What 
we  are  seeing  now  is  a  preview  of  the  19S1 
poUtioal  campaign  In  which  again,  as  every 
4  years,  the  test  wUl  come  as  to  whether 
our  Government  really  belongs  to  Its  people. 


Tkis  It  Yov 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 


IK  TBB  HOnSK  OF  RIPRBSBNTATIVB 
Monday.  Maw  U,  19S2 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  newscasts  of  Mr.  Willis  Ballinger, 
one  of  the  Capital's  ablest  and  most  ob- 
jective radio  commentators,  is  attracting 
such  wide  interest.  I  wish  to  present  for 
the  RccoKO,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  his  broadcast  of  May  23.  that 
it  may  become  more  widely  available. 
The  VPW.  which  sponsors  Mr.  Balllnger's 
broadcast,  is  rendering  a  splendid  public 
service,  which  is  in  line  with  this  fine 
organization's  desire  to  serve  its  country 
when  opportunity  is  presented. 

The  broadcast  follows: 

The  world  of  news  in  Washington  tonight: 
Speaker  Sam  RarauxM  bluntly  told  the 
House  today  we  have  lost  air  superiority  to 
Bussta  and  our  atomic  superiority  is  daUy 
disappearing.  That  was  RaraxTair'a  argu- 
ment for  restoring  cuts  In  the  foreign  aid 
bUl.  But  It  seems  to  us  a  most  convincing 
argument  to  keep  those  cuta.  maybe  make 
them  deeper,  to  shore  up  our  own  defense 
first  whlcb  seems  to  be  in  sad  shape.  The 
Army  has  broken  the  two  brigadier  generals 
Involved  in  the  Koje  Island  prison  camp  inci- 
dent down  to  colonel.  General  Rldgwsy  says 
the  Communists  in  Kores  are  able  to  wage 
germ  and  gas  warfare,  but  It's  anybody's 
guess  if  they  wUl.  Minneapolis:  Joeeph  W. 
Weinberg,  accused  by  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  as  an  atom  spy, 
was  indicted  and  arrested  today  for  perjury. 
The  American  Legion  has  sent  Hollywood 
studios  a  long  list  of  movie  people  whom  the 
Laglon  aayi  may  be  connected  with  sub- 
versive movements.  Overseas,  a  group  of 
Japan  tes  businessmen  announce  tliey're 
ready  to  do  •54,000.000  worth  of  business 
With  Red  China — If  their  government  wUl 
let  them.  The  Army  gave  the  raUrosds  back 
to  their  owners  today  after  a  seizure  Isstlng 
31  months.  Western  Union  reached  agree- 
ment with  its  employees  and  their  strike 
ends  Monday. 

Tonight  an  inspiring  story  from  North 
Mankfito.  Minn.:  4,792  persons  live  there — 
many  of  them  work  In  the  factories  and 
atoras  across  the  MlnnesoU  River  in  Msn- 
kato.  They  are  neither  rich  nor  poor — Just 
average  American.  But  in  April  1961  dis- 
aster struck  the  community.  The  flood  crest 
of  the  river  raged  down  on  North  Mankato. 
spilling  over  Into  Its  quiet  streets  and  tidy 
yards — and  did  a  91.500,000  worth  of  damage 
to  the  residents'  property. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  Money  was 
needed— should  North  Mankato  ask  the  State 
for  It— or  the  Federal  Oovernmentf  No. 
Instead,  a  $60,000  bond  Issue  was  floated,  to 
be  paid  off  later  in  local  taxes.  With  tha 
160.000  the  people  of  North  Mankato  built 
a  as-foot  wall  along  their  river  bank — and 
relaxed  In  safety. 

"^tttuk  the  Minnesota  River  went  on  the 
tampage  again  this  year.  It  roae  higher  and 
higher,  and  Mayor  Howard  C.  Wollam  feared 
tha  25-foot  waU  wouldn't  be  high  enough. 


There  was  no  tlma  to  loae.  He  ordered  the 
wall  raised  another  foot — It  cost  $40,000 
more — but  North  Mankato  stayed  dry.  The 
flood  passed. 

Then  how  to  pay  for  It?  Another  bond 
Issue  would  make  the  town's  debt  toolieavy. 
Besides,  there'd  be  interest  to  pay,  the 
community  decided.  One  night  last  month 
everybody  was  asked  to  stay  at  home.  Vol- 
unteers would  come  around  and  ask  each 
family  for  $ao.  At  7  o'clock,  97  percent 
of  the  people  were  at  home.  CoUectlons  be- 
gan. In  2^  hours  they'd  chipped  in  more 
than  $48,000.  Only  12  of  more  than  1,700 
families  failed  to  contribute.  There  was 
money  left  over — possibly  some  to  give  to  tha 
Bed  Croes  to  help  other  flood  sufferers. 

The  initiative  of  the  North  Mankato  clti- 
■ens  was  applauded  ail  over  Minnesota — 
they'd  solved  their  problem  without  ask- 
ing for  a  Government  hand-out — a  rare  thing 
in  these  times. 

Mayor  Wollam  has  spoken  out  on  the  at- 
titude of  his  neighbors:  "Too  few  of  \is," 
he  said,  "stop  to  realise  that  no  government 
can  give  us  anything,  that  no  government 
can  create  anything.  What  is  a  gift  to  one 
section  is  n  tax  burden  to  another.  When 
we  oegln  to  expect  someone  else  to  pay  our 
bUls  and  someone  else  to  cushion  the  shocks 
of  advertity.  then  we  begin  to  lose  our  in- 
dependence."   What  words  of  wisdom. 

The  American  assembly  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity— an  organization  set  up  2  years  ago 
by  General  Elsenhower — ^has  come  up  with 
two  recommendations  on  Government  finan- 
cial poUcy.  The  first  Is  to  fight  Infiatlon  by 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  through  econ- 
omies, and.  if  necessary,  higher  taxes. 

We're  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  lirst 
part — more  economies — but  we  disagree  that 
raising  taxes  will  necessarUy  he  any  effective 
curb  to  Inflation.  If  you  believe  higher  taxes 
wlU  stop  Inflation,  you  must  logically  believe 
that  lower  taxes  wlU  Increase  inflation.  But 
it  doesn't  hold  water. 

In  1946  and  1947  the  Eightieth  Congress- 
denounced  by  the  President  as  the  worst  in 
history — reduced  taxes.  And  prices,  Instead 
of  rising,  declined.  After  President  Truman 
was  elected  In  1048  Congress  raised  taxes — 
and  up  went  prices.  Thst  was  a  practical 
demonstration  that  you  can't  check  inflation 
merely  by  raising  taxes. 

The  biggest  cause  of  inflation  is  wage  in- 
creases. Some  60  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come is  paid  in  wagea — wages  represent  the 
biggest  ooat  of  business.  As  -inions  have 
forced  wages  up,  businessmen  hsve  had  to 
cover  the  added  costs  by  raising  prices.  An- 
other big  cause  of  inflation  has  been  the  pro- 
ctirement  policies  of  our  Military  Bstabllsh- 
ment — reckless  stockpUing  and  high,  wide, 
and  handsome  buying.  These  policies  have 
Boomed   many  prices. 

Taxes  on  business  are  so  heavy  today,  that 
If  they  get  any  worse,  businessmen  will  loae 
Interest  in  expanding  production,  our  source 
of  progress.  The  truth  is  that  people  who 
Invest  money  In  American  enterprises  are 
falling  far  behind  other  groups  such  as  work- 
ers and  farmers,  in  their  Income,  and  if  we 
put  more  tax  burdens  on  buslneas  the  main- 
spring of  economic  progress  in  our  free  en- 
terprise system  may  be  smashed.  It's  the  in- 
vestor who  puts  up  the  money  for  better 
methods  of  production — money  to  expand 
production  and  provide  more  and  more  Jobs 
at  better  pay.  Discourage  him  enough,  and 
the  system  will  die.  Instead,  a  system  of 
government  financing  of  business  will  take 
its  place — putting  the  Government  in  com- 
plete control  of  business. 

There  are  some  people  In  America,  of 
course,  who  want  to  see  that  happen.  But 
we'll  pay  a  terrible  price  if  it  does.  So  much 
for    the    Idea    of    raising    taxes. 

The  second  Idea  advanced  by  the  Columbia 
University  assembly  is  to  control  Govern- 
ment spending  by  better  machinery  for  con- 


gressional review  of  the  President's  requests 
for  funds.  Their  idea  is  to  set  up  a  perma- 
nent Joint  staff  of  committees  of  Coixgreas  to 
work  clcsely  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  biggest  spender,  at  every  stage  of 
the  budgetary  process.  Now  here  the  as- 
sembly puts  its  finger  squarely  on  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  Congress  faUs  so  often  to  cut 
adequately  the  encnmous  demands  for  money 
by  our  Executive. 

The  executive  departments  begin  in  Janu- 
ary to  prepare  their  demands  for  money. 
Then  they  send  them  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  agency,  of  co\irse.  is  under 
Executive  control,  and  if  the  President  wants 
more  money  the  Bureau  naturally  bends  its 
efforu  to  justify  it.  lu  large  staff  goes  over 
all  the  requests,  sends  them  along  with 
recommendations  to  tlie  President,  he  makes 
his  personal  changes,  and  finally  dumps  all 
the  findings  Into  the  lap  of  a  bewildered 
Congress. 

Have  you  ever  seen  one  of  those  Presiden- 
tial budgets?  It's  bigger  than  the  New  York 
City  phone  book  when  it's  finally  printed  up. 
It's  filled  with  thousands  of  pages  of  bewU- 
dering  figures  and  fine  print.  Congress  tiuns 
over  the  whole  vast  array  of  figures  and  ex- 
hibits and  Jtistiflcations  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  an  overworked  group 
of  some  27  honest  and  intelligent  Congress- 
men, with  a  technical  staff  of  about  a  dozen 
assistants.  And  It's  simply  too  big  a  Job  for 
them  to  reaUy  check  the  demands  of  the 
Executive. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  that  Ulustratee  per- 
fectly what's  the  matter.  Last  year  the  Air 
Force  tianded  a  congressional  committee  re- 
quests for  money  to  cover  some  1,600  proj- 
ects. Along  with  the  requests  went  hundreds 
of  pages  of  Justifications  for  every  amount 
the  Air  Force  asked  for.  The  committee 
chairman  dropped  his  spectacles  down  to  the 
end  of  his  nose,  assumed  a  very  solemn 
attitude,  and  told  the  Air  Force  representa- 
tives his  committee  would  tolerate  no  waste 
and  extravagance — that  they'd  give  each  re- 
quest their  searching  scrutiny. 

Well,  at  the  end  of  2  weeks  the  committee 
had  given  their  searching  scrutiny  to  all  of 
three  projects.  From  then  on  they  had  to 
hurry  up  and  skim  through  the  rest.  The 
result?  All  1.600  projects  were  approved  and 
the  committee  reconunended  Just  about  the 
same  amount  of  money  the  Air  Force  asked 
for. 

This  Is  the  plight  of  Congress  today.  Com- 
mittees of  a  dosen  or  two  capable  legislators, 
backed  up  by  small  staffs,  have  to  check  the 
budgets  and  other  policies  of  the  Executive. 
And  the  Executive  has  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  employees  to  furnish  all  the  sup- 
porting data— data  which  the  congressional 
committees  with  their  limited  staffs  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  sift  properly. 

It's  not  that  Congress  doesn't  want  to 
make  substantial  reductions  in  expenses — 
or  that  it  doeant  realise  the  gravity  of  our 
high  tax  problem.  The  real  reason  Congress 
can't  wield  the  pruning  shares  effectively  Is 
tliat  It's  simply  so  understaffed  that  the  Job 
Is  hopeless. 

The  only  thing  wrcmg  with  the  Columbia 
Unlvoaity  assembly's  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem is  that  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.  Not 
only  the  mUltary  requests  should  be  care- 
fully checked,  but  also  the  request  from 
the  civilian  departments.  Congress  des- 
perately needs  a  streamlined  budget  research 
agency  of  its  own — staffed  with  economists, 
accoiuitants.  lawyers,  military  experts,  and 
investigators — on  a  bipartisan  basis.  It 
might  cost  several  mUllons  a  year — but  it 
could  save  taxpayers  multiple  billions — and 
save  the  Nation. 

The  greatest  threat  to  us  today  la  tha 
ruinous  rate  of  Government  spending.  Be- 
tween 1940  and  1945,  6  years  during  which 
we  prepared  for  and  fought  the  greatest  war 
in  history,  our  Government  spent  soma 
$330,000,000,000.   But  In  the  7  yaara  sUms  tha 
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mil .  SAHIEL  W.  TOKTT 

Bl  TBM  HOCai  OF  RBPRB8INTATIVSS 

Mondas,  Maw  12, 1952 

Mr.  TORTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sboold 
Bke  to  Include  In  oar  Bacois  an  editorial 
from  a  great  CAlitomia  Demoeratit 
■cvsvaper.  tba  Las  AngfW>  Daity  Hews: 


BOR.  EHAHUCL  CELLBt 


■ODSB  OP  BVBXSSKTATXVXS 

Mr.  CKLLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  haw 
Idit  a  dear  friend  aad  tike  State  of  Nev 
York  ttoft  kMt  an  PMlnmt  J«rLB4.  Jnrtlee 
BeraarA  L  IB)tmr.ar.  a<  tbe  appcttate 
division  of  the  New  York  State  Supieuie 
Conrt    He  ha«  gone  to  his  revard. 

Jurtice  fiMmtag  waa  an  Wvigfttt1g«hie 
wMh  a  kMD  amm  at  >M*ie» 
with  a  broa#  gaged  hvaer.  AI- 
thoofh  his  time  on  the  bench  was  aE- 
ronimmlng  and  involved  mush  toU,  he 
aiwajw  found  ttSM  far  wortlk-wbAle 


eharilaUe  eauee  went  withevt  Ms  siiik 
port. 

We  deeply  mourn  faic  loai  and  offer  our 
kind  vapatttsr  to  Ma  dear  wUe.  Ptarence 
8MeDta«.  8be  aMiy  take  i  i—fort  is  ttw 
thought  that  he  has  left  hfs  indeBMe 
impdnt  on  the  tahHeta  of  Inridlcal  his- 
tory ol  New  York. 

I  am  pleased  to  quote  an  editorial  of 
tfalB  date  from  the  linr  Tark  Hikb  eon- 
GciiiiiiC  hirnr 


It  McuiB  obfhiUB  to  sll  fUr-rolnded  end 
wen-lB#omic<t  ■lutlButs  of  ttM  Ibsucb  tnvd^W^ 
that  President  TYuman  Bhoultf  sign  tbe  Tldr* 
iMBtto  Act  paased  toy  the  Cbngrcee. 

Tbere  are  manr  Talld  reaeons  Tor  stKli . 
action  by  tbe  President.  I^ertMtps  tbe  noet 
hupettaut  reason  la  that  tbe  law  would 
ctsrtty,  pertaaps  ftar  all  tbne.  tbe  long-clouded 
qnestlon  of  wbo  owns  and  wbo  bas  para- 
mount rlgbts  In  tbe  waters  surrounding  tba 
sboies  of  tbls  Ifatlon. 

It  Is  the  contention  of  thoM  wbo  suppoitad 
the  bm.  espedany  tn  CaBfomU,  that  It  would 
not  onTy  gtre  to  CaiLtuiula  and  tbe  otber 
seaboard  States  rlgbts  wbleb  tii9  clearly 
theirs,  btrt  It  would  determine,  once  aad 
for  all,  that  the  strip  of  sbcU  suiiuundteg 
tbe  TTnlted  States,  at  least  for  a  dMaaea 
of  S  mOes  seaward  fiuui  tbe  ksw* water  luaib. 
Is  not  m  any  senae  tnterznrtlonid. 

ne  recent  Supreme  Court  deeMon  on  tba 
tldelands  fen  Into  error,  we  beUere,  when  K 
held  tbaC  ocean  waters  seaward  ftoin  tba 
mean  low-tide  ttne  are  international. 

We  baneve  our  position  in  tbls  matter  to 
sustained  by  a  recent  opinion  of  tbe  World 
Coxirt  in  tha  case  of  Great  Britain  t.  Nor- 
toag  which  extended  national  sorerelgntj 
far  beyond  previous  determlnattons  of  It. 
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tlons  In  Itew  York,  serrlng  actlivly 
efttaaa  aiad  la  advtoery  cspasRlas'  wMb  tbe 

%«w;b  lyOiwrerBor  Dewejr  tolM7  tkls  new*- 
paper  rcgaevMl  ft  m  a  BNlBg  rewaed  fce 
serrfce  to  tke  putSe  aad  to  Ids 


Itotod  aa  a  gbemlanrf  regrdstf  aa  a  frtend 
of  laaer,  justice  SMentag  bad  sarred  aa 
oouflwl  ande?  Oct.  Alfred  K  Bknttli  to  tba 
0tato  iBdiatrtal  Commlasfcm.  Bis- 
ta  tbfs  posltfon  led  tbe  goeeroor  to 
that  tbe  jtirlst  was  tbe  feralni,  ftsait.  and 
aool  of  tha  labor  moveaant  tn.  "Ktm  Tork 
Stote.  SUcb  waa  hla  sbmfer  to  do  a  )pib  and 
do  U  wall.  For  what  ba  Ia«vaa  beblnri  aa  a 
scholax  aod  las  bla  uanasastaadiag  of 
Juattea  OhHatig  wUl  ha  MaMi^ 


The  Siipreme  Conrt  recognised  that  !»• 
justice  might  result  from  the  change  in  posi- 
tion oL  tha  aoecmiDant  and  pointed  out  that 
tke  temady  lay  witb  Gongreas^  That  a 
mainrlty  la  Gai^pBsa  baa  so*«bt  to  ^Mf 
that  remedy  to  to*  yeessBt  MU  te  pr^ai 
tha*  OiMtoewta.  aad  other 


tha  Payrsif  Court  aald  la  Ita  Oali- 
larlrtnn  la  effect,  wm  tbat  tha  ai^ 

ftbastty  af  tba  Unilad  Stotaa  and  a<  the  J 

to  ^  abaatato  aaid  «a 

fl<  tisas- 
tka  SMf  ai  tha  npailaa 

State  but.  rather,  are  subject  to  contention. 
conxlderatloB.  diapisto  aad  asMlement  »"»"«»f 
tbe  natlozu  of  the  world. 

Before  tbaa  daaltoaa  ao  toestgn  nation 
would  have  dreamed  of  claiming  any  rlghti, 
other  than  the  rights  cA  innocent  passage. 
wltniB  Ameiitaa  terrttory.  Tct  decision  in 
the  CalUomla  case  torltes  them  to  do  Jnst 
that,  mmem.  It  la  awae  tkan  •  rt*  eC  Intcr- 
natlonaf  iBvolTenent  tlMrt  we  batvv  bcre.  It 
Is   a   question   eC  dstonalalng  paramount 

Federal  Ooremment  which,  from  the  tUne 
of  ita  fuuiwflHg,  has  only  those  poaeis  dele- 
to  It  by  tha  Btatto 

It  Traasaa-s  conescn  fas  Pedtsal 
and  juxladlctloa  la  uadcxatandabla 
a  general  policy,  highly  commend- 
aMe.  Howerer,  tn  this  lustauoe  we  think  be 
could  Best  decDonatrate  Ma  aBdcrvtandlBg  o( 
tbe  equities  awl  tbe  ilgbto  toisS»ad  by  s>y». 

d  aavar  dsiST  tba  ^dfsJ  Oorer» 
aaytbtof  iMal  to  Ma 


TW  Twa-?arty  Systeai 


OF  REMARKS 


nOK.  OAIE  L  HOFnUK 


Jfoadoy,  May  2d,  IHSZ 


Mr.  BOFTMAIC  of  MTi.i.iga^«  ]f)r. 
f^yaker.  that  the  cmraBt  drive  af 
mtcmatioaaUats  to  aaaa  the 
o<  both  partiea  haa  bttek  d.  It 
that 
and  ttiat  folks  in  the 
who  vote  RetmMlean  are  ftiDy  aware  of 
the  preaent  drive.  Is  shown  by  an  edi- 
torial in  the  May  ft  iasue  of  the  AT>fgftn 
Qdgetta  wzitten  by  Lea  W.  wajt— ik^  ^ad 
whteh  reada  aa  kilawa: 

Bases  ivnuifev  Pot.mcAt,  Bsa^sUiOwa 

St^ce  lt33.  the  Oovemmcnt  of  tbe  United 
States,  under  tbe  direction  of  BoosctcU  and 
l^uman,  guided,  tnlbienced.  and  ■rmrtlmas 
controlled  by  radicals,  *f>rtallffts.  Cftmnrm- 
ntsts,  and  self -serrlng  politicians,  has  bcca 
changed  Into  a  aeml-aodanstlc.  XTUltad  ITa- 
tlona  dependency. 

Hie  economic  reaourccs  and  ■tsiipriwsi  at 
this  once  free  and  »»"«»p»«»^— *  tepubUa, 
have  been  exploited  and  depleted  far  fTtyrrad 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  tha  moat  ar- 
dsat  Cbannunlsta. 
The   United  Statea  uadai   tba 

poUcy  has  ^•"*'^>tii  upoa  a 
to  police  tbe  world 
Army  under  tha  Uattad 
underwrite  the  ecoaoosy  of 

backward  arato  mL  tba  aaetk  with 
tax 
Tha  radlcala  to 

by  -*-**-ic  that  awsto  a  fiigiaai  la 
for   the   sacuslty   e«   tbe   Uall 


gram  is  called  an  laolatlonlat  i 
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The  Republican  Party  Is  the  only  political 
party  In  a  position  to  give  that  change  to 
the  people. 

The  RepubUcan  Party,  Instead  of  uniting 
behind  the  only  candidate  campaigning  for 
such  a  change.  Senator  Tatt,  has  been  split 
by  the  radical  easterners  who  follow  the 
Truman-Acbeeon  policy,  and  have  nOlled 
belilnd  General  Klaenhower. 

These  Republicans  have  aborted  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  tbe  two-party  system  and 
If  successful  in  their  endeavor  to  seat  Eisen- 
hower in  Wasiilngton  will  bring  about  the 
biggest  poutlcal  double  croes  in  all  history. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  RepubUcans 
who  are  behind  Eisenhower — Lodge,  Dewey. 
Tobey.  Duff,  and  Morse.  We  have  no  Uklng 
for  these  recent  proponente  of  Elsenhower. 
However,  they  are  but  babes  in  the  woods  in 
the  crusade  for  world  sofcialUm  to  be  admin- 
istered by  a  one-world  government,  policed 
by  an  international  army,  conscripted  from 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States, 
compared  to  the  ftrst  Elsenhower  supporters. 

The  Allegan  Gazette  bas  been  taken  to 
task  by  some  local  Elsenhower  fans  for  crltl- 
elzlng  the  general  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date. These  people  seem  tc  think  that  we 
are  being  disloyal  to  the  Republican  Party. 

We  believe  otherwise.  We  certainly  would 
not  support  Harry  Bridges  if  he  were  to  re- 
ceive the  Republican  nomination.  Nor  do 
we  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  oppose 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  radical  Republi- 
cans, Socialists,  New  Dealers,  Pinks,  and 
Mlf-senrlng  poUtlclans.  In  fact  tha  same 
kind  of  a  crowd  that  control  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  tha  end  of  contlniUng  the  radicals 
to  power. 

■toanhower  was  first  boomed  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  none  other  than  Sidney  HUlman. 
the  Russian-born  revolutionist,  wbo  is  re- 
sponsible for  seating  Truman  in  the  Presi- 
dent's chair.  HlUman.  aided  by  Anna  Rosen- 
berg, now  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
one  at  the  most  enthxisiastlc  in  the  crusade 
to  police  the  world  with  American  soldiers, 
persuaded  Elsenhower  in  1»4«  to  address  the 
CIO  convention  in  the  effort  to  launch  him 
as  a  presidential  candidate. 

Jacob  Potofsky.  who  succ^ded  wiiimaTi 
as  president  of  the  CIO  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  supported  Elsenhower  back  in 
1»M.  Early  in  1961  Potofsky  went  to  Paris 
to  discuss  poliUcs  with  Elsenhower,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  general  and  spent  3  hours 
with  him  and  now  Is  numbered  among  the 
Elsenhower  supporters. 

Me- too  Republican  Congressman  Jacob 
jAvrra,  who  believes  thst  the  United  Ststes 
should  combat  poverty  in  all  the  backward 
nations  of  the  earth,  says  thst  this  can  be 
accomplished  •"First  by  Inspired  and  decisive 
leadership;  second,  by  heavy  reliance  on  the 
productive  resources  of  American  private 
economy,  which  has  been  little  utilized  in 
terms  of  economic  reconstruction  of  the  free 
world;  third,  by  a  bold  and  venturesome  ex- 
pansion of  the  preeent  foreign  assistance 
program."  This  about  Eisenhower.  "Those 
of  us  who  support  General  Elsenhower  have 
done  so  because  we  believe  in  this  field  he 
Is  without  an  equal."  We  dont  wish  to  be 
listed  along  with  thU  WaUaclte  in  bis  en- 
deavor to  destroy  the  United  States  In  a 
vain  crusade  to  support  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  American  money. 

John  Franklin  Carter,  known  better  by 
bis  pen  name  of  Jay  Franklin,  former  ghost 
writer  for  both  Rooaerelt  and  Truman,  la 
another  Elsenhower  supporter. 

The  left-wing  publlcaUon  New  York  Dally 
Compaas,  financed  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine, 
Who  also  flnsnced  to  the  extent  of  91,000,000 
the  Foundation  of  World  Government,  Is  sup- 
porting Elsenhower.  This  same  lady  sup- 
ported Henry  Wallace  for  the  Presidency. 

The  Reporter,  another  left-wing  publica- 
tion, pro-Acheson,  proweUara  sUU.  pro-ona 
world.  Ukea  "Ike."* 


The  United  Nations  World,  edited  by  Quen- 
tln  Reynolds,  long  a  left-wing  crackpot,  pro- 
moting the  one-world  government,  is  for 
Elsenhower. 

These  are  but  a  few  from*the  lunatic 
fringe  who  "Like  Dee"  and  we  can't  help  but 
wonder  why?  So  far  Eisenhower  hasn't  re- 
pudiated their  support  and  we  can't  be  for 
him  until  he  does.  They  must  believe  that 
Elsenhower  leans  toward  a  one-world  govern- 
ment, toward  a  continuation  of  the  Acheson 
foreign  policy,  toward  a  continuation  of  so- 
cUllsm  or  they  wouldn't  be  for  him. 

In  times  past,  Elsenhower  has  numbered 
among  his  close  friends,  Harry  Hopkins,  for- 
mer ambassador  to  Russia,  Joseph  Davis,  who 
wrote  "Mission  to  Moscow"  plct\irlng  Russia 
aa  a  democracy.  Harry  Truman,  who  needs 
no  description.  General  Marshall,  the  advo- 
cate of  failure  in  China,  Anna  Rosenberg,  a 
member  of  the  Truman  political  family. 
Averill  Harriman.  leading  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination.  Philip  Jessup,  long 
suspected  of  Communist  appeasement.  Dean 
Acheson.  Secretary  of  State.  We  don't  like 
any  of  these  people  nor  their  policies  and  our 
disUke  Is  extended  to  their  associates  who 
coddle  their  pet  schemes  and  plans. 

Eisenhower  has  a  lot  o-*  explaining  to  do. 
and  It  is  our  belief  that  he  will  never  face 
bis  questioners  before  convention  time. 


McKeidree  CoIIef  e — Sonrce  of  Fnida- 
meatal  Americaaism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxnf  ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  26,  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Tuesday,  May  20,  the  1952  graduation 
exercises  were  held  at  McKendree  Col- 
lege, Lebanon.  111.  The  occasion  was 
marked  by  the  conferring  of  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  Illi- 
nois' great  Governor,  the  Honorable  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson. 

As  guest  speaker  Gtovemor  Stevenson 
declared  there  was  no  easy  solution  for 
war,  inflation,  hunger,  hate,  and  com- 
munism. He  warned  the  graduates  that 
in  thinking  of  world  affairs,  whistling  in 
the  dark  is  the  greatest  hazard  we  face. 
The  Governor  pointed  out  that  the 
American  people  have  been  called  upon 
to  make  extraordinary  sacrifices  in  the 
last  30  years. 

"We  had  to  lick  a  depression  and  win 
a  grim  war."  he  said.  "We  discovered 
after  all  this  we  couldnt  sit  back  and  re- 
lax." 

Governor  Stevenson  told  the  McKen- 
dree graduates: 

If  I  were  to  offer  one  bit  of  advice  to  you. 
It  would  be  that  you  all  become  politicians. 
I  dont  mean  that  you  sboxild  all  run  for 
public  ofllce,  although  I  hope  some  at  you 
do  that,  too.  What  I  do  mean  Is  that  I  hope 
each  of  you  will  take  part  In  public  affairs 
In  your  community,  whatever  It  may  be;  that 
you  will  make  yotu  voice  heard  and  your 
Influence  felt;  and  that  you  will  help  break 
the  unhealthy  habit  that  Americans  have  of 
using  the  word  "politics"  aa  an  epithet,  and 
of  looking  upon  all  people  in  public  life  with 
suspicion  or  worse. 

Betrayers  of  public  trust  deserve  tha  con- 
demnation of  their  fellow  dtlaena:  btit  do 


not  make  the  mistake  of  condemning  all 
public  men  for  the  spectacular  sins  of  a  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  McKendree  Is  a  fine  co- 
educational liberal  arts  college.  It  is 
presently  conducting  a  $1,000,000  cam- 
paign to  raise  a  fund  to  enable  it  to  de- 
velop its  potentiality  of  becoming  an 
educational  center  of  distinction.  En- 
rollments have  been  Increasiiig  for  the 
past  3  years  and  the  new  enthusiasm 
which  Dr.  Russell  Grow.  McKendree 
president,  has  created  indicates  success 
of  the  fund  drive  and  points  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  great  institution  through 
the  years  to  come  as  the  molder  of 
stanch  and  fimdamental  Americanism. 
My  best  wishes  go  to  McKendree  in  this 
campaign. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  a  recent 
statement  of  Dr.  Grow: 

"McKendree  College  has  produced 
educated  men  and  women  who  are  a 
force  for  righteousness,  have  strong 
principles  and  Christian  character,  have 
a  know-how  of  human  relations,  have 
become  leaders  in  the  ministry,  law,  busi- 
ness, Journalism,  medicine,  science,  and 
in  many  other  fields." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  herewith  include  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  McKendree  Re- 
view, giving  a  profile  of  the  great  Gover- 
nor of  a  great  State,  which  McKendree 
honored  on  last  Tuesday: 

Gov.  AOLAI  STKVINSON  AODRKSSXS  LAkGK 
TBXOlfO  AT  MCEXNDSXX  COICMINCXMXNT 
EXKSCISXS 

At  approximately  3:30  p.  m.  today.  Dr. 
Russell  Grow,  president  of  McKendree  Col- 
lege, conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  of  McKendree  College  upon  Ad- 
lai E.  Stevenson,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
nunols  and  guest  speaker  for  tbe  1953  com- 
mencement ceremonies. 

The  McKendree  College  presentation  waa 
the  third  honorary  LL.  D.  degree  received  by 
the  man,  who  in  his  first  candidacy  for  an 
elective  ofllce,  the  governorship  of  Illinois, 
defeated  the  incumbent.  Dwight  H.  Green, 
by  the  largest  margin  in  State  history. 
Stevenson,  a  Democrat,  entered  upon  hla 
gubernatorial  duties  in  January  of  1M0. 
But,  before  his  election  as  Governor,  he  had 
served  his  country  in  many  other  useful  po- 
sitions. 

Tbe  grandson  and  namesake  of  a  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Adlal  Ewing 
Stevenson  was  born  on  Febr\iary  6,  1900. 
Paternal  grandfather,  Adlal  Stevenson 
(1836-1914).  was  Vice  President  in  Grover 
Cleveland's  second  term,  and  campaigned 
for  reelection  on  the  Bryan  ticket  In  the 
year  of  his  grandson's  birth. 


rSTHXa    MAHAOB 

At  that  time,  young  Adial's  father,  Lewis 
Green  Stevenson  (1888-1929).  was  manag- 
ing gold  and  copper  mines  in  Arizona  and 
Mew  Mexico  for  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst.  Also 
prominent  in  Illinois  Democratic  politics, 
Lewis  Stevenson  was  for  a  time  secretary  of 
state  of  niinols.  and  In  1914-17  served  aa 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Pardons. 

Adlal  Stevenson  II  attended  the  publlo 
schools  of  Bloomlngton,  111..  126  miles  south- 
west of  Chicago,  and  then  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Choate  School  in  Walllngford. 
Conn.  His  education  was  Interrupted  by 
service  with  the  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve in  1918.  with  the  rank  of  apprentice 
seaman.  Graduated  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity In  1933,  in  1934-36  young  Stevenson 
was  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Bloom- 
lngton Dally  Pantagraph.  which  his  family 
bad  owned  for  several  generations. 
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mtzvMMaoH  srums  XiAW 
•tudtod  Uw  at  WorttowMtern  ITnl- 
Stevenson  waa  graduated  with  bis 
and  was  admitted  to  tbe  nitnols 
In  IMt.  In  1997  he  made  Qileaco  tUa 
tt  raaldenee  and  became  wsorlatsd 
^tUk  tbe  law  Arm  at  Cuttaig.  Bioora,  and 
BUOej.  Six  yaan  later.  In  1983^4,  with  the 
title  or  special  counsel.  Stevenson  helped 
flrganlae  the  new  AAA  ( Asrtcultural  Adjust- 
it  AdmiBlstratlon)  In  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 
19SS  to  1941  found  Stevenson 
tn  Cblcago  practleiiic  law  aa  a  partner 
IB  akiiey.  Aostln.  Burgess  *  Harper.  In  194A 
be  workad  tlrelesaly  to  arouse  tnis  area  to 
the  T~>"»^^  of  Hitler  and  the  Nads,  organ. 
laed  a  number  of  mass  meetings,  and  per- 
suaded Wendell  Willkle  and  Carl  Sandburg 
to  oome  to  minois  to  address  gatherings.  In 
■itd  1041.  Stevenson  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington as  special  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Frank  Kbok.  a  post  he  fUled 
throughout  the  period  at  expansion  to  war- 
kline  strength  until  after  Knos's  death  on 
April  38.  1944. 

m  December  194S  Stevenson  was  assigned 
to  the  newly  esttsMished  Foreign  Admlnii- 
trattOD,  at  President  Roosevelt's  direction,  to 
bead  a  mHT*""  that  f  oUowed  In  the  wake  at 
tbe  AUtod  Armies  m  Italy.  Tbe  mlaatoa  was 
ilflslgnsfl  to  riB'vey  the  economic  situation 
and  to  develop  the  first  American  progiam 
Xor  coordinated  relief  and  construction  work 
In  a  major  liberated  area.  After  coming  to 
the  States,  Stevenson  returned  to  the  Bu- 
ropean  theater  of  operations  in  1944  ss  a 
■Bi^tar  at  an  air-foroe  mission. 

IB  1M6  the  Chicago  Uwyer  became  special 
assistant  to  both  Secretaries  of  State.  Stet- 
tlnlus  and  Byrnes,  a  poet  In  which  tbe  New 
York  Times  wrote  edltorlany  that  he  aerved 
with  credit.  At  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  International  Organization,  which 
opearsd  in  San  Franclaoo  In  April  1045. 
Stevenson  was  press  spokesman  for  the 
UnKad  States  delegation,  and  is  said  to  have 
pevsoadMl  the  State  Department  to  relax  tha 
ciBuaotahtp  of  its  lepoi-ta  and  to  Isatie  state- 
Miants  Inateafl  at  no  eomment. 

He  was  appointed  minister  and  repreaent- 
«tive  to  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
Unltad  Nations,  which  met  in  London  from 
August  to  Daeember.  When  the  first  U.  N. 
Oaasral  lissiimlilj  opened  in  London  In  Jan- 
tukry  1946.  Adlal  Stevenson  was  senior  ad- 
Tla«  to  tbe  American  delegation,  wtilch  In- 
elndsd  Byrnes,  Stettinius,  Ueanor  Itoosevelt, 
Sol  Bloom,  and  Senators  CoifHAU.T  and  Van- 
rtsnhsru.  a  ilelsgsfinn  said  at  this  time  to 
have  leaned  baavlly  upon  their  advlsera. 


Be  resigned  after  the  session  ended  In 
March,  but  tn  July  President  Truman  ap- 
pointed htav  alternate  delegate  to  the  second 
assston  that  autumn,  in  wlUeh  he  and  Rep- 
ressBtatlve  Helen  Oahagan  Douglas  served 
on  tlie  economic  and  financial  committee. 
Reappointed  for  the  1947  sessions  at  Lake 
Success.  N.  T.,  the  Ctilcagoan  worked  with 
the  United  States  permanent  representative 
Warren  Austin  on  the  administrative  and 
budgetary  committee. 

In  February  1948  Stevenson  opened  his 
campaign  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  governorship  of  nilnolB.  in  wlilch 
be  had  the  support  of  such  national  figures 
as  ICrs.  Boosevelt  and  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas.  When  the  elections  were  held. 
Stevenson  carried  every  ward  in  Chicago 
and  48  of  the  remaining  101  counties  In  the 
normally  Republican  State,  an  outcome 
wlii^  gave  him  an  unprecedented  572,067 


Stevenson  is  active  in  many  organisations. 
He  is  a  msmber  of  the  Chicago  Committee 
on  Dteplaoed  persona  and  a  long-time  dl- 
rsetor  of  the  Immigrants  Protective  Leagxie. 
vice  president  of  the  Illinois  Children's  Home 
^and  Aid  Society,  a  director  at  Hull  Bous* 


and  the  University  of  Chicago  International 
Boose,  a  member  of  three  bar  sssorlstlnns 
(American.  Illinois,  and  Chicago),  five 
duba — Commercial.  Chicago.  AtUc  (Chi- 
cago), Onwsntsla  (Lake  Forest),  and  Met- 
ropolttan  (Waahington).  Stevenson's  faith 
Is  the  unitarian,  and  In  1945  be  was  honorea 
with  ths  Navyl  Distinguished  ClvlUan  Serv- 
ice Award. 

Stevenson  has  three  sons,  Adlal  Swing  m. 
Borden,  and  John  Fell.  They  live  on  a  71- 
acre  productive  farm  near  Llbertyvtlle,  about 
40  miles  from  Chicago,  where  Stevenson 
spends  what  little  leisure  time  he  has  In 
horseback  xldlng. 


Apprwrd  af  &c  Pacrto 


Ccastitatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAsaACHUsaiis 
IN  THE  BOU8I  OF  EEPRESBtTATtTa 

Monday.  May  26.  1952 
Mr.  McCXDRMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  un. 
dor  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  tbe  following  le*.ter 
and  resolution: 


CO  MVMtLirAL  DB 

JTay  le,  1952. 
Mr.  John  W.  McCobmack. 

Member.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wmakington.  D.  C. 
DsAB  IIB.  McCoaMAcx:  The  municipal  as- 
sembly of  Corozal,  P.  R.,  approved  by  unani- 
mous vote  ths  resolution  which  I  have  the 
pleasiire  to  encloae  herewith,  urging  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  approval «(  the  PvMrto  Wcaa  Caosti- 
tution. 

Tou  are  a  Member  of  that  Congress  which 
represents  dcaaoeracy  In  the  world,  and  we 
axe  sure  that  you  are  going  to  use  jour  vota 
In  favor  of  ths  constitution  which  means 
democracy  for  2.500.000  American  dtlaens  In 
Puerto  Rieo. 

ReoelTe    oar    sincere    congratulations    for 
your  lielp  In  the  approral  of  our  oooatttution. 
Stncsrely  yours. 

I^AjroBo  Cissswas.  JVsyor. 


Rrww  lUiiuii 
asMSLT  or  Ooaovi,,  P.  B..  Uaaiifs  pbom  ths 
CciKaasa  or  tbb  Umitzd  Srans  ths  Ar- 
yaovAL  or  th«  Puksto  Ricam  CoNsmrunoH. 
Now  BxroBX  It,  Wsocb  Has  Bzzm  Auoaot 
AmtovB)  BT  8S  PxscsWT  or  tbx  Vonas  or 

PUEBIU  RlOO 

''Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  the  Law  No.  400.  authorised 
tint  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  American  dtlaens. 
to  vote  for  tbs  approval  for  their  own  Oon- 
sUtution: 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  Amer- 
ican citizens,  during  three  electloiu  held 
dxirtng  June  4.  1951,  Augxist  27.  1951.  and 
March  8.  1963.  approved  by  an  Immense  ma- 
jority of  the  voters,  the  Puerto  Blcan  Con- 
sUtutioo: 

"Whereas  in  all  these  three  electioos  the 
democratic  electoral  system  ot  Puerto  &lco 
was  practiced  by  all  dtlaens  and  every  one 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  favor  or 
against  the  constitution: 

"Whereas  the  results  of  aU  tbs  three  elec- 
tions held,  show  that  85  peroant  of  the 
Ankarlcan  cltlaens  of  Puerto  Bk»  want  to 
have  their  own  constitution; 

"Whereas  the  United  SUtea  of  America  h 
known  the  world  over  as  dutmplon  of  de- 
mocracy and  defenders  of  aU  free  people,  ss 
they  are  doing  It  now  with  the  help  of  the 
Puerto  Blcan  in  Korsan:  Thersfors  be  It 


-ttesolved  by  the  Muuicipai  Assembly  of 
Coroasl.  To  ask  from  every  Membei  cf  Oon- 
gxess  of  the  United  States  to  give  their  Im- 
mediate consideration  and  approval  at  said 
constitution. 

"Cayoe  M.  Lowa. 
TPrcvM^iff,  JfwvvCtpw  Asvcwioly* 
•XBAMsao  CaaBAHv. 

-Jfeyof." 
X,  Felldano  IbAfies.  municipal  secretary  of 
Oorasal.  P.  R..  do  hereby  certify  that  tbs 
above  Inserted  resolution  was  discussed  and 
approved  unanimously  by  the  municipal  aa- 
semhly  on  its  session  held  on  May  4.  1991, 
and  approved  by  the  mayor  the  same  day. 

FSLJCIAIfO  ISiASB. 

gecretsvy. 


Dtaocracy  !■  Ac  Near  Catt 


XZTBNBION  OP  BKMARgfl 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


IN 


or  umm  t< 
HOUSB  OF 

TTitiTMlay.  May  IS,  19S2 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
extracts  from  a  challenging  address  de- 
livered before  the  Rochester.  N.  Y..  aty 
Club  by  His  Excellency  Abba  8.  Eban, 
UraeU  Ambassador  to  the  United  SUtea 
and  the  delegate  from  Israel  to  the  U.  N. 
It  Is  a  penetrating  analysis  of  conditions 
existing  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
area.  The  Ambassador  recognises  tlie 
importance  of  that  crucial  territory, 
which  was  succinctly  characterised  by 
Napoleon  when  he  said,  "WhoeFer  pos- 
sesses the  Near  East  governs  the  world." 

Other  source  materials  and  my  own 
on-the-spot  observations  lead  me  to  a 
clear  reallzaUon  of  how  Important  It  is 
to  the  caus^  of  world  peace  that  ooDdl- 
tions  in  the  Near  East  be  stabiUaed.  Am- 
bassador Eban  has  made  a  signtflcant 
contribution  to  that  objective  throagh 
this  restrained,  factxial.  and  fundamen- 
tally sound  presentation  of  his  views. 

The  address  follows: 

Tlie  State  of  Israel,  emerging  on  the  14th 
Of  May  1948  to  new  Independence  after  2.000 
years  of  Jewish  dispersion  and  ssile,  achievsil 
Ita  freedom  and  sovereignty  In  a  worM 
doudad  with  Inter  national  tenalooa.  It 
emerged  not  merely  In  a  century  adverse  to 
the  pursuit  of  peaceful  and  eonatruetlva 
ends,  but  also  in  a  rsglon  convulsed  by  veh^ 
ment  nationalist  rancors  and  within  an 
area  united  in  fierce  opposition  to  Israeli 
right  of  ezistenoe  and  of  survival. 

Israel  Is  by  aspiration  a  dtiaen  of  tbs 
Middle  last.  It  desires  to  be  integrated 
into  the  life  around  It.  It  wishes  Its  own 
experience  to  communlcata  a  eonstructlv* 
radiance  to  the  backward  area  which  sur- 
rounds it.  It  looks  to  Inrrssslngly  close  re- 
lationships of  culture,  of  intaroourse,  and 
of  commerce  with  Its  Arab  nalghbars. 

Mcvertheless,  all  these  alma  remain  so  fsr 
only  in  the  realm  of  aaplratlon.  There  ex. 
Ists  no  process  of  Interaction  so  far  between 
tlie  SUte  of  Israel  and  ttie  area  in  which  it 
exists.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
tiM  State  of  Israel  can  be  Indifferent  to  tha 
currenu  of  policy  and  of  thought  wliich  flow 
so  swiftly  and  violently  throughout  tbs 
Middle  Bast. 

From  Pakistan  to  tlie  shores  of  Morocco 
that  subcontinent  writhes  and  heaves  la 
effervescence    and    In    cj..vnlrion.    Hardly 
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anywhere  Is  there  a  stable  foundation  for 
representative  or  responsible  government. 
The  relations  on  the  Indian  subcontinent 
still  reflect  the  tortured  agony  in  which  those 
two  dominions  came  to  birth.  In  Bgypt  all 
the  vehemence  of  local  nationalism  is 
brought  to  bear  against  the  remaining  relics 
of  the  western  position.  Across  the  shores 
of  north  Africa,  from  Morocco  and  Tunlaia 
to  Algiers,  this  rising  tide  of  national  senti- 
ment beats  up  against  the  imperial  power  of 
n«nce.  In  Iran  the  winds  of  national 
sentiment  have  swept  aside  entrenched  eco- 
nomic Interests,  not  merely  at  the  expense  of 
the  Western  World,  but  also  to  the  im- 
mediate detriment  of  the  Iranian  economy 
Itself. 

Prime  Ministers  of  Pakistan.  Syria.  Leba- 
non, leading  statesmen  of  Egypt,  Morocco, 
and  north  Africa  have  all  within  recent 
years  been  victims  of  the  assassin's  bullet. 
Assassination  has  become,  within  the  Middle 
Cast,  a  convf^ntlonal  method  of  changing 
governments.  Behind  this  political  convul- 
sion there  exists  a  no  less  alarming  social 
and  economic  apathy. 

Many  have  sought  to  represent  the  t»1sla 
which  agltate»  ths  Middle  East  as  the  logical 
expresalon  of  national  sentiment.  The  na- 
tional movemonu  of  the  Middle  last  clearly 
have  a  sense  of  rancor  against  forces  outside 
of  themselves.  The  area  ascribes  Its  disabili- 
ties to  hostile  external  forces,  to  Israel,  to 
the  Western  Powers,  to  the  United  Statea, 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Our  first  tuik  Is  to  scrutinlBe  that  claim. 
Doss  an  aspect  of  grievance,  of  injured  Inno- 
cence, really  become  ths  Arab  or  ttie  Moslem 
world? 

Forty  year*  :tgo  there  was  not  a  free  Arab. 
I  might  almost  say  a  free  Moslem,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Everywhere  the  Arab 
peoples  dwelt  In  subjection.  Not  a  single 
free  society  eilsted  In  which  the  Arab  lan- 
guage and  culture,  the  Arab  national  senti- 
ment and  tra/lltlon  formed  the  basis  of  a 
Boverelgn  state.  The  new  doctrine  of  na- 
tional equality  and  of  poUtlcal  freedom 
which  swept  atross  Kurope,  and  thence  across 
the  Atlantic,  daring  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  passed  the  Arab  world  by. 
Tbe  new  discoveries  In  science  and  technol- 
ogy, which  transformed  the  horizons  of  hu- 
man prosperlt)'  and  elevated  standards  of  life 
in  every  part  of  the  Western  World,  had  no 
effect  upon  the  societies  of  the  Middle  East. 
They  contlnui^d  to  fester  and  languish  In  a 
decadent  squalor  and  poverty.  The  historian 
40  years  sgo  W3uld  certainly  have  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  Justiflsd  grievance  by  the  Arab 
world  against  the  West,  the  West  which, 
while  dominating  this  area,  bad  exempted 
it  from  all  th»  fruitful  currents  of  both  ma- 
teria! and  spiritual  culture  which  the  West 
had  garnered  for  Itself. 

But  if  we  Are  to  strike  the  balance  now. 
the  verdict  nixist  be  contrary.  For  within 
these  four  decades  there  has  taken  place  a 
tremendous  transformation.  Today  eight 
sovereign  Ara!)  States  sxtend  in  an  unintsr- 
rupted  expanie  over  an  area  of  one  and  a 
half  million  iquare  miles.  Including  aU  the 
centers  which  owe  their  fame  In  history  to 
their  connection  with  the  Arab  and  Moslem 
tradition.  Baghdad,  Cairo,  and  Damascus,  the 
seats  of  the  ancient  Caliphate.  Mecca  and 
Medina,  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia.  A  vast 
domain  of  froedom  has  descended  upon  the 
Arab  peoples,  largely  not  through  their  own 
efforts,  but  through  the  actions  of  ths  West- 
ern World  anl  especially  through  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Western  Powers  in  two  World 
Wars. 

It  was  the  Unnt  World  War  which  brought 
down  the  decaying  Ottoman  Empire  and  es- 
tablished four  or  five  new  Arab  sovereignties 
upon  lU  ruins.  The  Second  World  War 
completed  the  process,  adding  tlie  previous 
mandated  art  as  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
ths  domain  of  renewed  Arab  sovereignty. 


The  process  has  not  ended.  On  the  Ist  of 
January  this  year  the  eighth  Arab  State, 
Libya,  entered  the  family  of  nations.  Ths 
movement  toward  liberation  and  independ- 
ence continues  now  to  affect  Sudan,  Tunisia. 
Morocco,  and  Algeria.  And  whatever  be  the 
merits  of  these  disputes  at  this  moment,  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  tide  toward  the  asser- 
tion of  national  autonomy  Is  irresistible, 
whether  the  tide  does  its  work  quickly  or 
slowly. 

Such  is  the  vast  patrimony  wliich  the  Arab 
peoples,  suppressed  four  decades  ago,  have 
now  inherited;  such  is  the  unprecedented 
good  fortune  which  has  attended  the  Arab 
world  In  Its  political  evolution.  Stretching 
out  before  it  Is  this  vast  area  of  freedom,  a 
challenge  to  the  initiative,  to  the  Individual 
genius,  to  the  social  sense  of  the  peoples  and 
the  leaders  of  that  area. 

I  draw  attention  to  this  phenomenon  of 
Arab  liberation  because  It  will  tielp  us  to 
secure  a  rational  appraisal,  both  of  the  cur- 
rent attitude  of  Arab  nationalism  toward 
Israel,  and  Its  attitude  toward  tbe  Western 
World  and  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  tiny  comer  of  this  vast  region.  In  an 
area  of  8.0C0  square  miles,  hardly  more  than 
one  two-hundredth  part  of  the  area  in  which 
..the  Arab  peoples  have  won  their  freedom, 
the  SUte  of  Israel  has  arisen  to  new  life  in 
ttw  country  wtilch  owes  Its  identity  In  his- 
tory and  its  luster  In  the  annals  of  man  ex- 
clusively and  originally  to  Its  connection 
with  the  life  and  the  traditions  of  the  He- 
brew people.  It  was  because  the  emergence 
of  Israel  was  conceived  in  a  general  context 
of  much  wider  Arab  liberation  that  It  twice 
won  the  support  of  Uie  International  com- 
munity. Tou  cannot  attack  the  moral  prin- 
ciple of  Israel's  sovereignty  unless  you  dedi- 
cate yourself  to  the  grotesque  proposition 
that  It  Is  right  for  the  Arab  peoples  to  pos- 
sess sovereignty  everywhere,  and  for  the 
Jewish  people,  nowhere;  that  It  is  essential 
that  the  Arab  peoples  mvist  possess  an  em- 
pire of  one  and  a  half  million  square  miles, 
but  wrong  for  the  Jewish  people  to  possess  a 
center  of  Independent  national  life  in  an 
infinitely  smaller  domain. 

Israel's  attitude  from  the  viewpoint  of  Its 
moral  approach  and  of  lU  regional  InteresU 
dictates  an  attitude  of  Initial  sympathy  to 
the  movements  of  Arab  nationalism  In  this 
generation.  We  do  not  envy  tbe  Arab  na- 
tions their  million  and  a  half  square  miles, 
or  their  eight  sovereignties.  But  we  cannot 
apologize  for  our  8,000  square  miles.  It  is 
the  least  debt  which  history  owes  us.  This 
planet  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilisation 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  touched  in  Is- 
rael by  the  lucid  radiance  of  the  Hebrew 
mind.  No  people  has  suffered  more  through 
the  lack  of  a  shelter  or  has  had  the  experi- 
ence of  seeing  Its  kindred  and  Its  children 
shoveled  like  rubbish  into  crematoria  and 
gas  chambers  precisely  because  it  lacked  the 
prerogatives  of  statehood  and  thereby  the 
supreme  prise  of  statehood,  the  opportunity 
to  offer  shelter,  deliverance  and  escape. 

Objectively,  by  any  standards  of  historical 
or  Intematicnal  equity,  the  rancor  which 
Arab  nationalism  concentrates  upon  Israel 
cannot  be  sustained.  And  tbe  task  of  inter- 
national statemanshlp,  approaching  the 
whole  area  In  an  attitude  of  perfect  love  and 
trust,  should  be  to  encourage  the  Arab  peo- 
ples to  abandon  this  sterile  controversy,  to 
focus  their  attention  not  upon  the  8,000 
square  miles  which  tliey  have  not  obtained, 
but  on  the  million  and  a  half  square  miles 
which  they  have.  For  the  essential  problems 
which  win  affect  the  destiny  of  the  Arab 
peoples  wUl  be  the  measure  in  which  they 
fulfill  the  opportunity  which  is  available  to 
them,  and  not  the  degree  in  which  they 
brood  in  vengeance  and  antagonism  over  the 
tiny  morssl  of  territory  which  was  ths  only 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  world  In  which 
Arab  nationalism  has  ever   advanced  any 


claim  and  had  that  claim  refuted;  refuted 
not  once  but  several  times,  not  by  Israel 
alone,  but  by  the  collective  conscience  of  the 
civilised  world. 

Just  as  this  antagonism  cannot  be  Justified 
when  we  look  at  the  general  pattern  of 
political  good  fortune  in  the  Arab  world, 
so  It  Is  true  to  say  that  an  explanation  of  the 
nlhUlstlc  and  negative  attitude  of  the  Arab 
SUtes  toward  the  Western  Powers  should 
not  be  sought  by  the  Western  Powers  In  some 
mood  of  self-fiagellatlon,  in  some  impression 
that  they  have  robbed  the  Arab  peoples  of 
their  inheritance.  The  Western  World  lias 
been  the  agent  of  Arab  political  liberation. 
It  is  entitled,  therefore,  to  ask  of  tlie  Arab 
world  the  modest  request  to  allow  to  other 
nationalisms  in  their  more  limited  extent 
the  very  prerogatives  which  Arab  national- 
ism claims  for  itself. 

What  then  are  the  causes  of  this  ferment, 
this  discontent  and  vehemence,  if  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  Justified  grievance 
of  the  Arab  world  against  Israel  or  against 
the  Western  Powers?  I  suggest  that  the 
answer  miut  be  sought,  not  in  the  existence 
of  a  nationalist  sentiment  Ittself  but  in  cer- 
tain Imperfections  and  defects  which  have 
affected  nationalism  In  our  area  and  which 
have  marred  the  general  positive  character  of 
Ito  approach. 

The  first  is  the  conspicuoxis  lack  of  altru- 
ism to  which  I  have  referred.  A  progressive 
national  movement  mtist  scknowledge  to 
other  national  movements  the  same  claims, 
prerogatives,  and  rights  which  It  asserts  for 
Itself. 

The  second  de'fect,  perhaps  even  nxore  pro- 
found, is  the  absence  in  middle  eastern 
nationalism  of  a  perception  of  the  social  and 
economic  factors  in  national  movements. 
Nationalism  In  the  Moslem  and  the  Arab 
world  Is  conceived  in  purely  political  terma. 
This  was  the  nineteenth  century  concept  of ' 
nationalism.  The  duty  of  nationalist  move- 
ments was  to  secure  liberation,  freedom,  the 
emblems  and  symbols  of  sovereignty,  parlia- 
ments, constitutions,  coins,  flags,  and  stampw. 
But  nationalist  movements  dedicated  en- 
tirely to  political  and  institutional  ends 
are  doomed  to  frustration.  Men  awake  to 
find  that  they  can  be  politically  free  and  yet 
lose  the  essence  of  their  freedom  In  the 
throes  of  starvation  and  want.  Behind  the 
facade  of  new  national  freedoms  in  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East,  the  old  hunger,  the  old 
starvation,  the  old  squalor,  the  old  disease, 
the  old  social  exploitation,  the  old  illiteracy, 
the  old  Ignorance  all  linger  on,  unaffected  by 
the  transition  from  tutelage  to  independ- 
ence, or  in  some  cases,  even  aggravated  by 
the  replacement  of  western  rule  by  local 
indigenous  nationalisms. 

It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  peril  of 
democracy  in  the  area.  For  in  the  after- 
math of  the  huge  disappointment  and  frus- 
tration of  the  masses,  the  national  move- 
ments of  the  area  too  easily  conclude  that 
democracy,  whatever  its  external  institu- 
tional glory,  does  not,  say,  solve  the  basic 
problems  of  food  and  of  health  and  of  horns. 
And  it  Is  In  the  immediate  sequel  of  that 
disillusionment  that  i>eople  can  easily  turn 
to  antidemocratic  doctrines. 

The  third  defect  in  the  nationalisms  of 
our  area  is  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  ths 
International  order,  which  begins  slowly  but 
surely  to  emerge  out  of  the  chaos  and  de- 
struction of  two  world  wars  and  which  is 
at  the  moment  symbolized  in  t^e  United 
Nations  and  in  its  Charter.  Although  the 
United  Nations  has  been  prevented  from 
exercising  its  responsibilities  for  world  se- 
curity to  the  degree  that  its  foimders  en- 
visaged and  the  charter  prescribes,  no  such 
paralysis  has  affected  it  in  another  important 
realm  of  international  relations,  namely,  tba 
liberation  of  subject  peoples  and  tbs  ss- 
tabUshment  of  new  units  of  political  and 
cultural  Xrsedom.   Ths  tsrrltorlss  which 
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eltbcr  thetr  Boverelgn  itatas  or  their  liber- 
•tkn  from  foreign  garrisons  tn  large  or 
■mall  measure  to  the  intervention  of  Inter- 
national organs  form  a  long  and  liiiiinilf 
list. 

Thus  today  a  national  movement  which, 
without  being  attacked,  takes  recourse  to 
violence  tn  pursxilt  of  its  national  senti- 
ment can  no  longer  hide  behind  the  national 
Ideal  In  justlfleatkm  of  the  use  of  violence. 
That  particular  means  Is  no  longer  essen- 
tial for  the  pursuit  of  the  end.  Not  every 
student  in  Cairo  who  breaks  windows  or 
loots  tbops  today  shoxild  be  regarded  as  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Jefferson  or 
Robespierre.  Wherever  Arab  nationalism 
employs  these  methods  of  armed  revolt,  of 
unilateral  abrogation  of  treaties,  and  of  In- 
ternational contracts,  we  should  not  let  our 
basic  sympathy  for  nattonallst  sentiment 
distract  us  from  a  negative  Judgment  on 
the  procedures  and  principles  whereby  na- 
tional llberatlaa  Is  being  sought. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  determine  In  theoretical 
terms  the  manner  In  which  the  Near  Bast 
should  pursue  what  remains  ot  its  task  ai 
liberation.  It  should  have  a  balanced  na- 
tionalism which  does  not  regard  national 
freedom  as  the  monopoly  of  one  race  or  one 
culture,  but  as  the  heritage  of  all  and  of 
each.  It  should  amplify  Its  sense  of  lead- 
ership and  responsibility  to  ocnnprehend  not 
merely  the  doctrine  of  institutional  freedom, 
but  also  of  social  and  economic  responsi- 
bility. It  should  not  fix  its  preoccupation 
upon  outside  objectives  ail  the  time,  but 
upon  real  sources  of  weakness  which  lie 
within  Itself.  Finally,  the  Arab  world  should 
•how  greater  faith  in  the  new  Inter^tlonal 
principles  and  procedxires  which  have  su- 
perseded the  discredited  methods  of  the 
past. 

What  does  the  State  of  Israel  mean  in  all 
this?  The  life  of  modern  Israel  is  dominated 
by  a  sense  of  lineal  descent  from  Israel  of 
old  with  its  Hebrew  language  and  tradition. 
We  are  not  building  on  a  new  base.  We  are 
picking  up  the  venerable  threads  which 
antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us.  Therefore, 
we  are  determined  to  be  a  Hebrew  society. 
using  that  term  both  in  its  linguistic  and 
its  cultural  sense,  in  a  world  which  is  pre- 
dominantly Arab,  both  linguistically  and 
culturally.  We  are  dedicated  to  parUamen- 
tary  denkocracy.  We  are  surroiinded,  how- 
ever, by  somewhat  newfangled  republican 
forms  and  plctureseque  monarchies.  We  do 
not  aspire  to  assimilate  our  political  doc- 
trines to  those  which  prevail  In  the  Middle 
East.  We  still  prefer  the  ballot  box  to  the 
buUet. 

Therefore.  In  all  these  senses  not  only  are 
we  distinctive,  but  o\ir  distinctiveness  Is  a 
matter  of  choice.  Therefore — and  this,  as 
everything  that  I  am  saying,  is  my  private 
view,  committing  no  one  else — I  siiggest  that 
what  Israel  shoxild  aspire  to  Is  not  Integra- 
tion with  the  area,  but  partnership  with  It. 
Ttie  relations  should  be  of  good  neighbor- 
llness,  of  friendship,  but  not  of  assimilation. 
I  think  of  the  relationships,  for  example, 
which  prevail  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Latin  American  continent,  relations  of 
harmony,  of  Increasing  intermingling  of  in- 
terests and  activities. 

I  suggest  that  in  this  sense  Israel  is  a 
Sfedtterranean  country.  Across  the  Mediter- 
ranean run  all  the  channels  of  intercoiirse. 
of  trade,  and  of  spiritual  Interconnection 
which  unite  Israel  with  the  outer  world.  The 
three  Mediterranean  cities  of  Jerusalem, 
Athens,  and  Rome  were  the  forebears  of 
western  civlllBatlon.  The  cultijre  of  Israel, 
the  history  of  its  people,  and  the  crucial  fact 
that  its  coastline  is  its  main  approach  to 
other  peoples — these,  ss  well  as  the  tempo- 
rary conditions  of  Arab  boycott  and  Isolation 
determine  for  us  a  Ifedlterranean  orienta- 
tion. Whatever  we  can  bring  to  the  Mlddla 
East,  we  bring  not  by  becoming  swallowed 
up  in  It,  but  by  being  something  of  the  area 
UMl  yet  different  from  it. 


Tlia  Arab  boyoott.  to  wbl^  I  have  ref  erred. 
has  bad  effects  upon  Israel  in  the  sbort  term, 
yet  in  the  long  term  It  is  an  incentive  for 
Israel'k  accelerated  growth.  Arab  nattonal- 
lam.  Indeed,  has  been  one  ot  the  most  im- 
portant elements  tn  the  constructtoii  at  Is- 
rael'* military  strength,  at  its  poUtical  reeog- 
nltkm.  and  is  now  becoming  an  agent  at  Its 
economic  consolidation.  It  was  the  Arab 
attack  opoo  oor  eommunlty  which  foreed  It 
to  construct  a  military  force  which  in  IMS 
was  able  to  withstand  the  combined  on- 
slaught of  all  the  Arab  states,  and  which. 
In  19Sa.  is  regarded  as  an  important,  one  at 
the  few  important,  elements  at  military 
strength  in  the  area. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  intematlonsl 
status.  If  the  Issue  had  not  been  foreed  by 
this  farceful  denial  of  our  right  to  immi- 
grate, to  build,  and  to  develop,  we  might  have 
been  wUUng  to  postpone  the  oonstltQtiaBal 
issue  for  years.  It  was  because  Arab  nation- 
alism by  its  own  attack  and  by  its  influences 
and  pressures  upon  mandatory  and  Interna- 
tional policy  brought  up  Into  a  deadJoek 
from  which  we  could  only  emerge  by  sov- 
erelgty.  that  tn  1M7  we  raised  the  cry  for 
immediate  statehood  and  carried  ttutt  cry 
triumphantly  into  the  highest  international 
bodies. 

The  same  is  becoming  true  In  the  economle 
front.  In  the  short  term  we  are  handicapped 
by  our  lack  of  access  to  Iccal  markets  snd 
by  the  refusal  of  neighboring  states  to  sell 
us  their  produce.  But  the  effect  of  it  t«  to 
force  Israel  to  secure  a  high  degree  of  agrl- 
cTiltural  self-sufficiency  and  to  strive  to 
achieve  levels  of  Industrial  production  at- 
tuned, not  to  the  backward  life  of  the  region, 
but  to  the  more  highly  developed  standards 
of  southern  Europe.  Scandinavia,  and  the  At- 
lantic world,  in  which  we  must  sell.    •    •    • 

Nevertheless,  I  would  suggest  that  Israel 
is  something  of  significance  to  its  area.  Ton 
can  exemplify  democracy  only  by  practice. 
It  Is  not  something  that  can  be  preached. 
The  peoples  around  us  win  copy  and  emu- 
late that  which  they  see  to  he  sound,  and 
if  tn  Israel  we  poweia  the  only  parliamentary 
democracy,  the  only  society  In  which  sov- 
ereignty and  statehood  are  regarded,  not  as 
ends  In  themselves,  but  only  as  the  instru- 
ments toward  the  creation  of  a  better  so- 
ciety; If  we  see  there  a  society  oriented  to- 
ward western  culture,  while  drawing  deep 
into  the  roots  of  Its  own  Hebraic  tradition; 
if  we  see  a  complete  absence  of  that  con- 
trast between  vast  wealth  and  vast  poverty 
which  Is  cliaracterlstlc  of  all  the  rest  of  our 
area;  if  we  see  the  habits  and  principles  of 
freedom  In  politics  and  in  economics  and 
in  thought  being  developed  in  Israel;  then, 
ml^t  not  the  contagion  of  that  example 
spread  beyond  our  frontiers  and  help  to 
determine  whether  the  area  tiuns  toward 
nihilistic  doctrines  of  despair,  or  whether 
the  national  sentiment  of  that  area  comes 
to  rest  along  a  moderate  and  constructive 
channel?  Such  then  is  the  significance  of 
what  we  might  be  achieving. 

Democracy  in  the  Middle  East  win  decide 
its  future  not  by  words,  but  by  actions.  To 
the  degree  that  the  Western  Powers  can 
assist  whatever  elements  exist  in  the  area 
which  are  willing  to  put  their  faith  in  free- 
dom, to  that  degree  they  will  help  to  deter- 
mine its  destiny  and  thereby  might  be  de- 
ciding the  destiny  of  the  world. 

Finally,  In  presenting  these  reflections  to 
an  American  audience,  may  I  add  two  things? 
The  first  is  to  suggest  you  use  your  influencs 
with  the  peoples  of  this  area  to  turn  them 
away  from  their  negative  obsessions  toward 
positive  ends.  Do  not  encourage  them  to 
disregard  Israel's  existence.  It  is  an  ostrich 
policy.  When  an  oetrlch  buries  Its  head  In 
the  sand  to  avoid  facing  unpleasant  trmhs, 
it  not  only  constitutes  an  undignified  spec- 
tacle: it  also  presents  an  Irresistible  invltlnf 
target.  awxatUj.  if  yoa  are  charged  vrtth 
having  predilections  for  Israel.  I  suggest  that 


yoa  do  not  regard  it  as  an  unjust  aocusatlao. 
Ttiere  are  many  things  common  to  America 
and  to  Israel.  Both  are  coiintrles  built  by 
Immigration,  by  opening  their  doors  to  the 
dlsposBsssed  and  hungry  from  every  land; 
both  were  built  and  dtfended  l>y  an  arduotM 
struggle  against  cotonial  rule;  both  secure 
their  cultiiral  strength  by  a  synthesis  ot 
scores  of  divergent  tongues  and  cultures 
from  all  comers  of  the  globe;  both  countries 
have  their  ptooeerlng  tradition;  both  ooun- 
tries  built  themselves  by  man's  tenacity 
against  the  wild  forces  ot  nature  and  ot 
desolation:  both  countries  put  their  faith 
in  denoocracy  with  Its  concept  of  individual 
and  collective  freedom;  k>oth  coontrlca  draw 
their  moral  Inspiration  from  the  great  spirtt- 
iial  heritage  first  proclaimed  from  the  bills 
and  valleys  of  Israel  to  become  the  oooamon 
heritage  at  all  mankind.  Tliaee  things  we 
have  in  common,  and  it  is  this  unique  body 
of  common  thought  and  ezpsrienoe  which  le 
the  firm  foundation  for  the  maintenance 
and  consolidation  at  trlesKlab^  between  our 
two  countriea. 
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Hafe  iIm  MariMi  Bit  Off  ll«c  nu  TWt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TXX4S 

m  TBZ  HOUSE  OF  RPREBWTA'nV 

Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  this  House  well  know  thtit 
I  opposed  the  recent  Marine  Corps  leg- 
islation, 8.  877.  which  was  debated  here 
on  Friday,  May  18. 

After  the  debate  and  following  the 
roll-call  vote.  I  had  soooe  qualms  about 
the  matter,  wondering  whether  I  was 
right  after  all.  However,  since  reading 
the  following  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  Tuesday,  May  20.  written  by  that 
celebrated  military  writer  and  smalyst. 
Mr.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  those  qualms 
have  been  erased  and  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  adoption  of 
such  legislation  was  a  mistake.  The  ar- 
ticle which  I  have  refeteuce  to  follows 
and  Is  entitled  ^Itfartnes  Face  Problem": 
Maaons  Face  Pboblkm — CoMZMa  SLrvATioM 

Is  TaauTs  TO  Valos  But  Pwr*Me  Will 

Risk  Eaparr  Dacuxx 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
By  action  in  Congress,  the  Marine  Corps 
now  is  on  the  w«y  to  obtaining  its  own  voice 
in    the    higheet    stratcgle   councils   of   the 
Nstion. 

The  House  of  Represe.itattves  last  week 
In  conferring  membership  la  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  in  fixing  by  law  the  mini- 
mum strength  of  the  Oorpe  paid  a  hand- 
some tribute  to  a  valiant  service. 

The  bill,  passed  In  somewhat  different 
form  by  the  Senate  and  now  in  conference. 
was  paaeed  overwhelmingly  despite  the 
strong  and  virtually  unified  oppositlOB  of 
the  other  services  snd  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  should  serve  as  a  deflniUve  notice  of 
the  high  regard  in  which  the  Marine  Corpa 
Is  held  to  those  In  the  Pentagon  w1k>  would 
like  to  see  the  Corps  red\ioed  to  a  "poUce 
force"  or  eliminated. 

But  the  legislation,  neverthriess.  earrlea 
with  it  SQcne  very  serious  overtones,  and  win 
in  no  way  solve  the  problems  of  the  Marine 
Corps  itself,  its  re}atio.is  with  the  other 
ices   or    the    Increakin^ly    complicated 


eximbersome    organisation    of    the    Armed 
Forces. 

There  is,  Indeed,  grave  danger  that  unless 
the  Marines  fully  accept  the  law  as  a  man- 
date of  responsibility  rather  than  a  grant  of 
Independence,  it  may  lead  in  the  end  to  the 
obscuring  of  their  past  tilstory  of  service  to 
the  Nation. 

]         coare  to  hats  vsvokkd  poktiok 

Tiie  Marines  by  this  legislation  are.  in 
effect,  to  reciiive  a  favored  position  among 
the  armed  services,  a  position  they  have  in 
the  past  occupied  in  law  but  not  always  In 
fact. 

Legally  the  Marine  Corps  has  always  been 
a  separate  service.  Its  commandant,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  under  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations but  Is  answerable,  like  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

It  is  an  snachronism  that  the  Marine 
Corps  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  services  that 
does  not  answer  to  a  separate  department. 
Like  the  Navy,  it  is  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

The  proponed  law,  however,  underscores 
the  marines'  position  by  pinning  their 
strength,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  fixed  legal 
minimum  in  numbers  rather  than  in  per- 
centages. 

This  will  safeguard  the  Marine  Ckirps  phys- 
ically but  net  morally.  It  implies  a  com- 
mitment upon  Congress,  and  Congress  often 
has  disregarded  similar  commitments  In  the 
past,  to  provide  enough  funds  to  keep  the 
corps  St  an  iireducible  minimum,  242,000  in 
the  case  of  the  House  version. 

But  It  will  do  nothing,  and  no  law  can  do 
much,  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
quality,  tough  esprit  and  combat  effective- 
ness of  this  force. 

Nor  can  a  law  that  merely  adds  another 
memt>er  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  eliminate 
the  problem,  or  cxm  the  administrative, 
organisational  and  human  ills  that  beeet  the 
Pentagon.  There  is.  Indeed,  danger  that  this 
further  fractlonalization  of  what  was  once 
called  tmlficiition  will  result  in  additional 
divisive  tendencies. 

But  the  most  outstanding  dangers  to  the 
Marine  Corps  from  this  bill  are  internal. 
Long  before  the  bill  was  taken  up  these  dan- 
gers tiad  made  themselves  manifest  and  many 
thoughtful  marines  are  worried  by  the  trend. 

loaanoM 


QUAUrr 

There  seems  to  have  been,  since  the  great 
•xpatislon  of  the  Marine  Corps  started  after 
Korea,  some  undeniable  deterioration  in  the 
high  quality  of  the  corps,  a  deterioration  per- 
haps inevitable  in  the  light  of  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion program.  This  apparently  results 
from  the  following  causes: 

The  corps'  bigness:  Maintenance  of  the 
elite  quality  is  dependent,  in  large  measure, 
upon  keeping  the  corps  small  and  selective; 
It  should  be  s  force  of  long-term,  hard-bit- 
ten, highly  trained  professionals,  not  in  any 
way  a  second  Army.  A  strength  of  342,000 
should  be  the  absolute  top  maximum,  not  the 
minimum,  except  perhapa  in  case  of  all-out 
war. 

UtUlzatlon  of  the  draft:  The  Marine  Corps 
used  the  draft  successfully  in  World  War  n 
and  has  hsd  to  revert  to  It  again  sinos  Korea 
in  order  to  expand  its  present  stretigth  of 
about  237,000.  Nevertheless,  dependence  up- 
on the  draft,  plus  the  elimination  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  the  Marines'  selec- 
tive recruiting,  has  lowered  the  over-all  qual- 
ity of  the  corps.  Ths  Marines  are  now  re- 
turning to  volunteer  recruiting  atKl  hope  to 
maintain  their  strength  by  this  method. 

Utilization  of  reeerves:  llie  Marine  Be- 
eerves,  on  the  whole,  have  performed  splen- 
didly but  many  of  them  were  definitely  un- 
wUling  to  be  recaUed  in  the  sUte  of  half- 
war-half -peace  in  which  we  foimd  ourselvea, 
and  their  disgruntlement.  and  at  places  low 
morale,  has  hurt  the  high  Marine  esprit. 
Most,  but  not  all.  of  the  ressrvists  are  being 


phased  out  this  year;  this  condition,  too. 
should  improve. 

Scarcity  of  trained  oOoers,  particularly  in 
the  ]\inlor  grades:  The  expansion  program 
has  been  so  rapid  that  new  Junior  officers 
have  had  to  be  provided  under  emergency 
conditions.  The  lutcklog  of  long-term  ex- 
perience and  competence,  resident  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  old  Marine  Corps,  has  had 
to  be  watered  down  greatly. 

Rapid  turn -over:  Rotation  In  Korea,  plus 
the  exigencies  of  expansion,  plus  other  fac- 
tors ha^e  forced  such  swift  turn-over  that  it 
is  difficult  now  to  maintain  the  old  unit 
esprit  and  combat  effectiveness  that  char- 
acterised all  Marine  regiments. 

The  demand  for  security:  All  of  the  haz- 
ardous services,  the  marines,  the  paratroop- 
ers, the  air  services,  have  felt  what  seems 
to  be  a  country- wide  decline  in  the  xirge 
of  youth  to  risk  its  neck.  Many  of  the  young 
seem  to  want  more  secxirlty  and  less  rUk 
or  more  opportunity  than  the  hazardous 
branches  of  the  armed  services  give  them. 
The  Marines  are  often  dubbed  by  the  young 
"bullet-bait,"  and  there  are  not  as  many 
volunteers  as  the  corps  would  like. 

All  of  these  factors  already  have  made  the 
Marine  Corps  problem — essentially  a  problem 
of  maintaining  the  high  traditions  and  high 
standards  of  a  splendid  past — an  increasingly 
hard  one. 

LABOI    SnEC   A    BAMOICAP 

The  Marine  Corps  bill  In  one  sense  gives 
the  corps  s  favored  stattu  but  in  the  other 
sense  deprives  the  Marines  of  their  happy 
and  privileged  situation  in  the  past.  For, 
with  bigness,  the  Marine  Corps  is  now  ex- 
poeed  to  all  the  ills  and  all  the  problems 
with  which  the  Army  has  been  struggling. 
It  is  losing  the  simplicity  of  smallness. 

Nor  will  the  Inclusion  of  the  Commandant 
In  the  Joint  Chiefs  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Pentagon.  It  may  well  add,  desirably,  an- 
other voice  for  amphibian  strategy.  But  it 
will  do  nothing  to  decentralize  what  is  now 
a  vast  and  creaking  department,  and  it  will 
do  little  to  strengthen  civilian  control  at 
military  affairs. 


The  Mas  Who  TeUs  Semmkmn  How 
To  Behavo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


Of  THE  SKNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  29.  19S2 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou 
an  article  entitled  "The  Man  Who  TeUs 
Senators  How  TO  Behave."  meaning  our 
Parliamentarian.  Charlie  Watkins.  writ- 
ten by  Charles  Cooke,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May  25. 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobi), 
as  follows: 

Txa  Mam  Who  TKlli  SKWAToaa  How  To 
Bkbavb 

(By  Charles  Cooke) 
More  than  one  veteran  oheerver  of  the 
passing  show  on  Capitol  Hill  has  remarked 
that  if  Charles  L.  Watkins  ware  ever  absent 
for  any  appreciable  period  from  his  accus- 
tomed ssat  in  ths  Senate  Chamber,  the  pro- 
needlnp  of  the  Senate  woiUd  probably  slow 
down  to  a  full  halt  and  stay  luUted  untU 
bis  return.  Such  evatwations  of  tiM  impor- 
tance of  Charles  U  Jfatkliis,  bereinaftsr  to 


be  known  as  Charlie,  are  made  less  in  Jest 
than  in  wholehearted  admiration  and  re- 
spect. ' 

This  reporter,  a  recent  spectator  of  the 
august  deliberations  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  noted  that  during  one  3-hour  period, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  Ai,bxiv  W.  Babk- 
I.ZT,  consulted  Charlie  on  14  occasions,  and 
Charlie  volunteered  advice  to  the  Veep  on  10 
other  occasions.  That,  avemglng  out  to  one 
consultation  every  7V&  minutes,  is  about  par 
for  Charlie. 

swrvKL-cHAn  Aovma 

His  official  title  is  Parliamentarian  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  He's  easy  to  spot  from 
the  galleries,  for  he  sits  at  a  table  In  front 
of,  BlighUy  to  the  right  of,  and  one  step  be- 
low, the  Presiding  Officer,  From  this  stra- 
tegically located  position,  Charlie  can  swing 
around  in  his  swivel  chair  with  the  greatest 
of  ease  and  give  the  word  to  the  Presiding 
Officer,  whether  It  be  the  Veep  or  a  Senator 
spelling  the  Veep. 

Some  of  Charlie's  parliamentary  problems 
are  simple;  others  complex. 

A  simple  Instance,  observed  by  your  re- 
porter, occurred  on  the  day  last  week  that 
the  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  of 
Judge  James  P.  McGranery  to  the  post  of 
Attorney  General.  Senator  McCarbam  said 
to  the  Chair,  after  the  absence  erf  a  quorum 
had  been  established:  T  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  <»der  for  a  quoriim  call  be 
rescinded."  The  Chair  (Senate  Welksb) 
replied,  after  a  brief  whispered  consultation 
with  Charlie  Watkins:  "The  Ctiair  is  sorry, 
but  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  too  late.  A 
quorum  must  be  pn-esent  to  make  such  a  re- 
quest in  order."  And  that  was,  as  the  saying 
goes,  that. 

It  was  all  printed  up  nicely  in  the  Coir- 
CKKSSioNAi.  Recoso  next  day — all,  that  is.  ex- 
cept any  mention  of  the  man  who.  sitting 
in  front  of  the  chair,  is  actually  the  man 
behind  the  chair. 

When  a  more  complex  problem  of  proce- 
dure arises,  Charlie  ducks  across  the  hall 
to  his  conveniently  located  oOlce  and  con- 
sults the  enormous,  14-voIume  compilation. 
Senate  Precedents,  which  he  has  been  work- 
ing up  since  1919.  He  usually  returns  with 
the  answer  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Thus  Charlie  advises  and  guides  the  com- 
plex course  of  our  Senate,  one  of  the  great 
deliberative  bodies  of  the  world.  He  is  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Bis  whispered  advice,  on  occasion,  deter- 
mines the  course  of  history. 

After  the  Senate  confirmed  Judge  Mc- 
Granery and  adjourned,  your  reporter  re- 
paired to  Charlie's  ofllce.  to  get  a  cloeer  look 
at  this  esoteric  expert. 

Charlie  Is  taU,  gray-haired,  dignified,  and 

n. 

UTB  AKD  mas 

He  was  bom  in  Mount  Ida.  Ark.,  and  has 
worlced  in  the  Senate  since  1904.  with  no 
apparent  ill  effects.  Be  started  as  stenog- 
rapher to  Senator  James  P.  Clarice,  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  moved  up  the  ladder  to  the  sue- 
oesslve  levels  of  secretary,  committee  clerk. 
disbursing  bookkeeper  and  Journal  clerlu 
From  1919  to  1937,  he  was  tmofllcial  parlia- 
mentarian, m  addition  to  his  duties  as  jour- 
nal clerk. 

In  1887,  the  Senate  created  the  Job  of  par- 
liamentarian and  installed  him  in  it — the 
first  full-fledged  parliamentarian  in  tike 
Senate's  history.  "I'm  a  registered  Arkansas 
Democrat,"  he  replies  when  queried  about 
bis  poUtical  faith,  but  hastens  to  add  tliat. 
as  parliamentarian,  he  acts  with  sterm  im- 
partiality. 

Today.  Charlie  has.  perhaps  inevitably,  the 
kindly,  avuncular  manner  of  a  pedagogue 
accustomed  to  suooeesfully  directing  the  be- 
bavior  of  generations  of  school  children, 
ranging  from  geniuses  to  lirats.  Nor  has  be. 
In  48  years  of  close  association  with  tbo 
United  States  Senate,  loet  his  sense  of  bu* 
mor. 
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*Tou  might  wish  to  make  a  note  of  the 
xuune  o(  the  committee  I  clerked  for  in  1911." 
b*  aald,  with  a  gentle  smile.  "It  wai  called 
the  8e&at«  Committee  on  the  Dlcpoaitlon  d 
IZMkM  Papers  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. It  never  held  a  meeting,  never  trans- 
acted any  business,  never  did  one  single  soli- 
tary thing  of  any  description  whatsoever." 

Tour  reporter  must  have  looked  a  little 
Incredulous,  for  Charlie,  who  la  nothing  If 
not  a  precision,  whipped  out  an  impressive 
red-leather  voltmie.  Journal  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Slzty-second  Congress.  1911. 
Tltere,  sure  enough,  was  the  name  of  the 
eommlttee  in  an  its  glory,  along  with  the 
additional  information  that  it  has  been  sol- 
emnly CTeated  by  President  Taft. 

*^t  was  a  purely  nominal  committee,"  ex- 
plained Charlie,  "set  up  solely  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  permitting  a  Senator — in  "that  case 
Senator  Clarke — to  promote  his  stenographer 
to  clerk — In  that  case  me — with  a  salary  dif- 
ferential of  9400.  Very  neat  dodge.  There 
were  74  such  committees  In  1911  alone." 

lAW  XTKTO  ITSZLT 

Tour  reporter  brought  the  intcnrlew  back 
to  pMrllanwmfry  matters  by  mentioning 
Oharlle's  monmaental  Senate  Precedent* 
oompAlatlon.  Charlie  explained  that  the 
Senate  operates  under  some  40  rules,  but 
tbat  tt  la  arctually  a  law  unto  itself,  because 
It  eaa  ao,  praeedoBewlee.  anything  it  agreas 
to  *x 

"Tbaffe  wliy  pneedenta  are  mora  Impor- 
tant than  rules  In  my  work."  he  sakL  "I  may 
tell  the  Ctkalr  that  sonaethlng  is  not  jjermla- 
alble  under  the  rulea.  He  may  then  rule  it 
out.  But  the  Senate  may  then  vote  to  over- 
iMt  the  Chair.  That's  about  as  elastic  as 
rulaa  can  get,  isnt  It?" 

BAMS   OUD    SBIf  ATS 

Charlie  then,  with  a  little  prodding,  took 
a  couple  of  backward  looks  down  the  long 
perspectl^  c€  Senate  history  he  has  lived 
through. 

In  his  opinion,  the  Senate  hasnt  changed 
much  since  pre- World  War  I  days,  except  for 
r^ildity  of  turn-over.  Before  the  seven- 
teenth amendment  was  passed,  legislatures 
elected  Senators,  and  a  Senator  was  usually 
In  o0ce  as  kmg  as  his  party  was  in  power. 
Charlie  took  down  a  Congressional  Directory 
mad  xised  it  to  prove  that  only  eight  Senators 
cmiently  In  the  upper  House  started  serving 
before  1995.  "They  didn't  change  that  fast 
In  the  old  days."  he  said. 

He  has  a  high  opinion  of  Vice  President 
Bauclst  as  President  of  the  Senate,  but 
tlitnks  that,  by  and  large,  young  Bob  La  Fol- 
lette  was  the  best  presiding  officer  the  Senate 
ever  had.  lliougb  young  Bob  was  never 
President  of  the  Senate,  he  was  frequently 
called  upon,  from  1925  to  1947.  to  be  tempo- 
tary  presiding  officer.  "Young  Bob  was  prac- 
tkjally  brought  up  in  the  Senate  Chamber." 
said  Charlie  Watkins.  Then  be  added  the 
highest  praise  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
VBlted  States  Senate  could  possibly  bestow. 
*7oang  Bob,"  he  sakl.  ^'knew  Senate  pro* 
osdure." 


IbMiac  tW  CMtwMr't  Hud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

Df  THZ  SEIVATK  OP  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcora  an  article 
enutled  "Holding  the  Consumer's  HaxKi, " 


published  fn  the  May  24,  1952,  Issue  of 
Business  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou, 
as  follows  : 

HoLonro  m  Coivsmczs's  Hawv 

Consumers  don't  fit  into  the  scheme  of 
things  in  Congress.  Tlae  register  of  lobbyists 
Includes  hundreds  of  pressure  groups,  but 
none  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  keep  ding- 
donging  on  Capitol  HUl  about  the  consum- 
ers' welfare.  Now.  when  congressional  com- 
mittees frame  legislation,  with  other  groups 
nudging  tbelr  elbows,  the  consumer  is  Just 
the  little  man  who  Unt  there. 

But  apparently  even  Congress  sheds  a  sym- 
pathetic tear  once  in  a  while.  A  nonparti- 
san group  of  24  Senators,  led  by  Senator 
Gmr  M.  Oiixrm.  Democrat,  of  Iowa.  Is  now 
trying  to  talk  the  Senate  Into  creating  a 
select  committee  on  consumer  Interasts. 
OnjxTTK  formed  his  group  a  year  ago.  His 
proposal  hasn't  fired  much  Interest  In  Con- 
gress so  far.  but  chances  are  it  win  do  pretty 
well  if  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  lets  it  go 
to  a  vote  on  the  floor. 

Why  not?  The  glib  reason  sgainst  On,- 
uns's  idea  Is  this:  Granted,  everybody's  a 
consumer,  but  first  he's  a  farmer,  a  manu- 
facttirer.  a  merchant,  a  school  teacher,  a 
doctor,  a  builder,  a  banker,  or  a  factory  hand. 

As  stich.  he's  represented  before  Congress 
by  an  organisation — the  National  Orange. 
the  National  Association  of  Ifanufacturcra. 
the  American  Retail  Pedaration.  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors,  the  American  Bankers  Aa- 
soclstion.  A.  P.  of  L..  CIO.  or  a  host  of  other 
organizations  that  reprsssot  specialized  In- 
terests. 

If  the  fanner  grows  applss  in  a  Mg  way, 
his  spokesaaan  is  the  National  Apple  Insti- 
tute. If  the  merchant  Is  a  haberdasher,  it  la 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers 
and  Furnishers.  If  the  manufacturer  makea 
f  ertlllaer.  It's  the  Natkmal  Pertlllaer  Associa- 
tkm.  and  so  on. 

Some  association,  federation.  Institute. 
union,  guild,  council,  committee,  biireau.  or 
league  is  always  on  the  alert  to  assert  or 
defend  the  stake  of  the  Individual  in  his 
occupation,  business,  or  prafesskosi. 

Forgotten  man:  The  danger  Is  that  con- 
sumers bound  by  one  of  these  occupational 
Interests  may  prejudice  the  welfare  of  an- 
other group.  Bcnoetimes.  even  though  rarely, 
they  may  Inflict  injury  on  the  wbole  body 
of  consumers. 

Particularly  vulnerable  are  minions  of  In- 
dividuals— and  everybody  eventually  slips 
into  this  category — whose  status  as  consum- 
ers is  more  important,  both  to  the  national 
economy  and  to  ttosmselves.  than  their  status 
as  producers. 

As  eonsumers,  they  are  helpless,  for  ef- 
fective organisation  is  beyond  their  reach. 
Tet  somehow  they  must  get  enough  to  eat 
and  cover  their  nakedness. 

That's  what  Senator  GiuxtTB  wants  to 
help  them  do. 

Operation:  As  might  be  expected.  On.- 
zsTTE's  proposed  committee  would  "give 
special  attention  to  prices  charged  the  con- 
sumer for  food,  fuel,  and  clothing,  and  the 
costs  and  methods  of  producing,  processing, 
and  distributing  these  snd  other  consunver 
goods." 

Gnxrm's  proposal  Is  an  outgrowth  of  an 
inquiry  2  years  ago  Into  the  spread  between 
farm  and  consumer  prices.  "The  Iowa  Sen- 
ator and  Paul  B.  Hadlick,  his  counsel  on  a 
Senate  agriculture  subcommittee,  made  a 
heroic  attempt  at  that  time  to  save  the  nickel 
cup  of  coffee.  The  State  rsepartnunt  shouted 
horrors  and  thwarted  the  inquiry — because 
It  might  offend  Braall  and  other  good  neigh- 
bors. 

The  chances:  At  a  recent  bearing  before 
a  Rules  subcommittee,  the  creation  of  an 
*'inskie"  committee  of  13  Senators  to  guard 
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the  consumers'  Interest  was  endorsed  by  the 
Oeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  toy 
A.  F.  of  I*.,  and  also  by  the  Nattoaal  flrai^s. 
The  Orange  added  a  condition  that  tbe  aoop* 
ta  the  oommlttee's  activity  be  enlarged  to  ta- 
clQde  Inquiry  into  distribution  costs  of  -Irufi, 
hardware,  furniture,  and  related  coosumer 
goods  sold  at  "fair  trade"  prices. 

There's  a  precedent  for  aettlim  up  a  spe- 
cial consumer  committee.  Small  buslneaa 
has  special  committees  In  both  Senate  and 
House — and  both  are  exceedingly  active  tra- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Jobw  J. 
Spaxxmaiv,  Democrat  of  Alabama,  and  Rep- 
resentative WsicHT  Patmam.  Democrat  of 
Texas,  respectively. 

Oppoaltlon :  If  the  Rules  Committee  shelves 
the  consumer  committee  plan,  it  will  be  on 
the  ground  that  It  would  run  counter  to  the 
purpoee  of  the  1940  Leglslattve  Reorganlaa- 
tlon  Act,  where  Congrees  resolved,  by  law, 
to  eoaduct  its  business  more  sAdently.  TIm 
Soiall  Bustnees  Committees  wars  already  ta 
existence  at  that  thne. 

Oppoaltlon  to  a  ronsumer  oonunittce  la 
felt  rather  than  heard  from  the  Senate 
Wanking  Ooounlttee  and  other  "Jealous* 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  llito 
U  In  sptte  of  the  fact  tbat  the  new  eom- 
mlttee co\ild  only  leruiiiiaeiMl.  would  haw  no 
power  to  report  a  legislative  bill  for  aetSoa 
OB  the  Senate  floor. 
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KutM  SUIe  GOP  Fara  Leaden  A^ 
Plaak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNTTTD  STATU 
Monday,  May  2t.  1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  CO 
May  21  there  appeared  in  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  an  article  entitled  "State 
GOP  Farm  Leaders  Adopt  Ftaok.**  writ- 
ten by  OeoTfe  Mack,  which  reports  tb« 
formation  by  farm  leaders  of  an  afrteol- 
tural  council  and  the  adoption  of  a  10- 
point  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  ooosent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  at 
the  RrcosD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooao, 
as  follows: 


Statb  OOP  Fsan  Lbamss  Aoorr  Puiir»— 
To  SuBioT  lO-PoDfT  runnanff  as  Fabt  ov 
Psarr's  Poucr 

(By  George  KCSck) 

Republican  farm  leaders  in  B:ansas  Tues- 
day formed  a  State  farm  council  and  adopted 
a  lO-polnt  program  of  suggesUons  for  the 
agricultural  plank  In  the  national  OOP 
platform. 

The  suggestions  will  be  correlated  with 
those  from  other  Statea,  farm  organizations, 
and  Members  of  Congrsss  before  adoption  by 
the  R^ubllcan  national  convention  start- 
ing July  7  in  Chicago. 

One  of  the  major  proposals  made  by  ths 
Kansans  was  shifting  "oongressionally  dele- 
gated policy-making  powers  over  agriculture 
into  the  hands  of  a  bipartisan  board,  rather 
than  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

This  board,  it  was  suggested,  would  be 
patterned  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for 
nxinetary  noattera,  with  membership  from 
various  areas  and  rsfieeeBllini.  dlffwent 
farm  crop  growers,  their  terma  staggered  to 
provide  a  cooUnulng  farm  program  regard- 
leee  of  electlona.  ^ 


The  temporary  slate  of  officers  choeen  In- 
cludes Guy  Joeserand.  Dodge  City,  president; 
Repreeenutlve  Lawrence  Blyth.  White  City, 
vice  president;  Repreeentatlve  Bill  Avery, 
Wakefield,  secretary-treasurer;  and  theee 
district  chairman:  First,  Chester  Davis.  Bol- 
ton; second.  Representative  H.  B.  Doerlng, 
Oamett;  third.  Senator  Ralph  Perkins,  How- 
ard; fourth.  Representative  Frank  Garrett. 
Overbrook;  fifth.  Representative  John  Mac- 
Nalr,  Jetmore;  and  sixth,  Harold  Harper, 
Beardsley. 

A  plan  of  organizing  the  Statewide  council 
down  to  the  precinct  level  also  was  ap- 
proved, with  county  meeUngs  to  explain  the 
plan;  district  conventions  to  elect  perma- 
nent officers,  and  some  time  after  the  na- 
tional convention  a  Statewide  meeting  to 
Chooee  permanent  State  officers. 

TO  onrx  voTBM  uvroBMATunr 

The  council  then  will  keep  in  touch  with 
the  Presidential  campaign  and  funnel  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  farm  matters  to  voters. 

Temporary  State  and  district  officers  were 
lIsiitaTsfl  as  ytntfiT  representativee  at  a 
meeting  June  1^14  in  Des  Moines  to  confer 
with  other  State  delegates  In  drafting  S  farm 
plank  for  submission  to  the  platform  com- 
mittee of  the  national  convention. 

Prior  to  the  convention,  congressional 
members  of  agricultural  committees  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Des  Moines  conference 
will  correlate  their  farm  proposals  sUU 
further. 

Forms tlon  of  the  Kansas  OOP  farm  cotu- 
eU  cants  after  a  preliminary  meeting  with 
Dave  Livingston,  of  Waahlngton.  Iowa,  di- 
rector of  the  agriculture  committee  of  the 
R^ubllcan  National  Conunlttee. 

I  >  norm  msA  srasAoe 

Livingston  ssld  nstional  party  leaders  hope 
to  see  the  party  farm  council  idea  spread 
throughout  the  Midwest.  Seven  Statee 
formed  councils  prior  to  the  Kansas  meeting, 
and  Livingston  said  12  others  are  being  or- 
ganised. 

Kansas'  council  contemplates  Incliulon  of 
farm  women  on  the  county  and  district  level, 
with  tenant  farmers  also  to  play  a  role  In 
the  program. 

Suggestions  for  the  Republican  farm 
plank  adopted  by  the  temporary  organization 
to  be  submitted  at  the  Des  Moines  confer- 
ence Include: 

"Preamble :  We  favor  an  agrlciUtural  policy 
which  is  responsive  to  the  Nation's  ever- 
expanding  needs,  with  programs  geared  to 
meet  the  varying  conditions  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Statee,  administered  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  by  fanners  themselves  in 
order  to  restore  Independence  for  farm  fam- 
ilies and  to  prevent  further  concentration 
of  authority  In  Washington." 

paopoaALs  voiSD 

The  proposals— 
*  "I.  Keep  the  greateet  poaslble  administra- 
tive authority  of  programs  at  State  and 
local  levels,  sdminlstered  by  nonpartisan, 
farmer-elected  committees.  Put  any  oon- 
greeslonally  delegated  policy-making  powers 
over  agriculture  into  the  hands  of  a  bi- 
partisan board,  rather  than  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

"2.  Maintain  a  permanent  system  of  agri- 
cultural supports  for  distress  periods.  Uti- 
lise for  each  oonunodity  the  methods  best 
suited  to  sssure  market  stabilization  and 
farm -stabilization  income  at  reasonable 
levels,  specifically  Including  commodity  loans 
and  the  Ever  Normal  Granary. 

"8.  Ws  urge  an  improved  soil  conserva- 
tion program  with  a  long-range  and  progres- 
sive plan  emphasizing  terracing,  contouring, 
and  watershed  protection  including  i-efores- 
tatlon  and  small  retention  dams." 

tmOX  rASM  BISZAKCB 

"4.  We  favor  expanded  agricultural  re- 
search and  educational  programs  to:  (a)  Pro- 


mots  new  crope.  new  usee  and  new  markets 
for  farm  products;  (b)  Increase  productivity 
and  reduce  production  coets;  (c)  provide 
more  research  and  technical  assistance  at 
State  and  local  levels  and  further  provide 
for  cooperation  with  related  Industries  in 
agricultural  research  matters;  (d)  provide 
more  tnistworthy  and  accurate  crop  and 
marketing  estimates. 

"5.  We  fsvor  the  adoption  of  a  realistlo 
trade  program  for  agriculture  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
aimed  at  reetorlng  foreign  markets  and  de- 
veloping new  outlets  for  Anurican  agricul- 
tural products. 

"8.  We  favor  strengthening  all  control  of 
farm  credit  and  we  advocate  the  contlntUng 
reexamination  of  farm-loan  formxilas  to 
reflect  changes  promptly  in  production, 
transportation  and  marketing  controls." 

ASK  TJSDA  asoaoAinBATioir 

"T.  Improve  the  efficiency  of  and  confi- 
dence In  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculttire  by  reorganization  to  ellD[iinate 
duplication  of  expenditures  and  personnel. 

"8.  Avoid  further  Inflation  by  full  produc- 
tioix.  Government  economy  and  sound  mone- 
tary and  flscal  policies  envisioning  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget. 

"9.  We  liulst  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
manpower  on  tbe  farm  is  necessary  to  our 
national  security  and  therefore  demand  that 
agricultural  production  be  declared  essential 
to  the  defense  effort. 

"10.  We  favor  the  Immediate  adoption  of 
a  farm  modernization  program  that  will 
bring  to  every  farm  and  farm  famUy  the  full 
beneflts  of  engineering  research,  rural  elec- 
trification, up-to-the-minute  conununica- 
tlons.  and  farm -to- market  transportation." 

Nearly  60  Kansas  farm  leaders  attended 
the  all -day  session.  Preliminary  plans  and 
explanation  of  the  oouncU  program  were 
made  during  the  morning  in  the  supreme 
court  chambers.  Fcdlowlng  a  lunch  at  Hotel 
Jaybawk.  attended  by  Gov.  Edward  F.  Arn 
and  other  State  officials,  the  council  was 
formed  and  the  farm  plank  suggestions 
adopted. 


U  the  St  Lawreacc  Seaway  ReaOy  • 
Stratefk  Necessity  or  Merely  aa  Ez- 
pcasirs  Ditch? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAUES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

OW  PKNWSTLVAinA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXB 
Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  advo- 
cates of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project  have  seized  upon 
every  conceivable  form  of  pressure  and 
propaganda  In  an  effort  to  bolster  their 
faltering  steps  as  they  make  their  rounds 
in  the  Senate  and  House  trying  to  resur- 
rect from  the  dead  that  old  perennial 
ghost  of  past  Congresses — often  referred 
to  as  the  proposed  international  skating 
rink,  since  it  will  be  frozen  over  5  months 
of  each  year  and  closed  to  navigation. 

The  following  thought-provoking  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  March  1952  issue 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees  Journal,  and  il- 
lustrates the  methods  being  used  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  aa 
they  vainly  strive  to  Justify  its  construc- 
tion. 

The  editorial  follows: 


A  Stkatsoio  Nbccssitt  oe  am  Eapzmbivb 
DrrcB? 

Eq  his  budget  message  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent TTiunan  reconunended  the  appropria- 
tion of  sao.OOO.OOC  to  start  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  as  a  strategic  necessity.  In  1941, 
proponents  of  the  project  while  not  stress- 
ing the  strategic  claim,  maintained  we  could 
not  win  the  war  without  it,  but  we  did. 

The  President's  recommendation,  follow- 
ing In  the  wake  of  the  Canadian  threat  to 
start  it  alone,  was  timed  perfectly,  and  the 
special-interest  groups  are  hoping  that  an 
already  confused  Congress  will  give  its  ap- 
proval. At  a  time  of  alleged  emergency, 
high  cost  of  Government,  mounting  taxes, 
and  serious  shortage  of  war  materials,  it 
Is  difficult  to  tinderstand  why  the  President 
would  recommand  that  we  embark  upon  a 
ditch-digging  crusade  that  has  been  con- 
demned time  and  again. 

Until  recently  the  project  was  labeled  a 
must  by  a  small  group  of  steel  operatora 
who  argued  that  it  was  the  only  safe  and 
sure  route  to  transport  the  Labrador  ore  to 
supplant  our  supply.  In  1950,  a  Chicago 
fund-raising  organization  took  up  the  ban- 
ner and  attempted  to  secure  S250,000  by 
popular  subscription  to  support  the  plan. 
Their  campaign  failed;  then  the  little  steel 
operators  began  singing  the  blues  to  save 
tbe  day  for  a  subsidized  waterway.  As  they 
wiped  away  their  tears  and  shouted  that 
the  waterway  was  essential  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  precious  ore.  the  two  leading 
steel  operators  kept  silent. 

Early  In  AprU  1951,  at  a  stockholders* 
meeting.  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Grace,  chairman  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  In  reply  to  a  di- 
rect question,  stated  that  the  seaway  was  not 
essential  for  transporting  iron  ore  from  the 
Labrador  fields.  Here  are  two  versions  given 
by  different  factions  In  the  steel  Indtistry. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  large  steel  concerns 
are  Interested  in  the  ore.  whUe  the  small- 
time boys  shout  for  a  subsidized  waterway 
which  means  greater  profits. 

The  Eoot-sulters  have  evidently  done  a 
good  Job  of  selling  their  plan  to  tiie  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  who  voted 
to  support  it  on  the  pretense  that  it  waa 
necessary  to  transport  tbe  Labrador  steel 
for  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements. 
We  used  to  hear  that  the  Midwest  farmers 
wanted  the  waterway  in  order  to  get  cheaper 
bananas. 

In  labeling  his  pet  scheme  a  strategic  ne- 
cessity. President  Truman  Is  playing  upon 
the  patriotism  of  the  overburdened  taxpay- 
ers. WhUe  there  has  never  been  a  sound 
basis  for  the  support  of  the  project,  this 
Is  not  unusual  because  in  time  of  war  those 
with  a  serioiu  hobby  attempted  to  imply  that 
It  was  necessary  for  national  defense,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  no  exception.  It  la 
common  knowledge  that  one  weU-placed 
bomb  could  destroy  the  locks  snd  in  a  few 
moments  render  it  useless.  Senators  Tarr, 
LoooE,  and  Saltonstau.  have  exploded  the 
defense  contention  and  are  deserving  of 
praise  for  exposing  the  numerous  defects  In 
tbe  plan. 

The  extent  to  which  tbe  proponents  will 
go  is  illustrated  by  their  cry  that  Detroit  and 
other  midwest  towns  would  become  ghost 
towns  if  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  was  not 
approved.  Representative  Dimoku..  of  Michi- 
gan, first  tried  to  chase  the  ghosts  away  by 
wiring  the  Detroit  City  Council  urging  that 
they  adopt  the  waterway  resolution,  and  as 
evidence  of  good  faith  vote  an  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000  to  be  matched  by  an  equal 
amount  from  the  State.  It  seenu  the  coun- 
cil was  not  too  alarmed  about  a  ghost  in- 
vasion for  they  indicated  their  faith  in  the 
project  by  voting  a  measly  SlO.OOO.  The 
Wnyne  County-Detroit  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners authorized  $5,000  while  three  Detroit 
companies  tossed  in  $7,000,  but  the  sum  total 
was  considerably  less  than  the  amount, 
named  by  Representative  Dinokll. 
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WkU*  Ovtratt  kas  tmoi  to  iH 

over  th«  present  tuMBiployinent  due  to  the 
cut-tack  In  autonaoblle  manufacture  ae  a 
rcnilt  of  a  ctael  ibortaga.  B^naentatlTa 
D~iiacLL  could  awliirt  tbe  okOtor  ctty  by  ra- 
clalmlng  some  of  the  steal  pledged  to  Oreafe 
Britain  after  Churehm  made  hi*  plea  to  a 
idnt  aeeelon  of  Oongraea.  Thla  might  not 
sattafy  the  Congraeemao.  alnoe  It  aeeme  the 
vatarvay  must  come  flrat. 

In  IMS  it  was  aatlmated  the  eonetruction 
with  a  27-foot  channel  would  cost  about 
I78S.000.000  and  M  several  hydroelectzlo 
p!--nts  ware  Included.  It  would  be  at  least 
•818^)00,000.  lUs  was  about  i  years  ago 
and  preeant-day  material  prices  will  increaae 
the  astlmatft  made  at  that  time.  Soma  of 
the  proponenta  mstntaln  that  a  35-foot  chan- 
nel Is  neoeasary  to  aocomaoodate  the  ocean- 
going Tessels.  but  the  additional  coat  of  the 
larger  channel  wo\ild  be  approximately  #60,- 
000^)00  man  to  come  out  fA  the  taqpayars' 
po^cets. 

The  8t.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  not  naoessary 
for  the  derelopmeat  of  the  lahrador  ore  and 
Its  transportatloa  to  the  steel  mills  of  the 
United  States.  The  steel  and  ore  companlsa 
deraloplBg  the  Labrador  ftalds  naturally  want 
the  Government  to  bxilld  the  waterway  be- 
cause It  woiild  Improve  thetr  competitive  po- 
sition In  the  steel  indiistry.  While  the  advo- 
cates insist  that  our  vary  sarlstence  depends 
upon  this  ore.  their  satlmatea  at  the  supply 
of  hi^-grade  iron  ore  In  the  Lake  Srqwriar 
NfUm  will  show  It  1>  adequate  to  meet  anticl« 
pated  needs  from  that  source  for  the  next 
Mysaia. 

If  Congreas  does  place  Its  stamp  ot  sjKMroval 
oik  the  venture,  it  will  be  at  least  6  yeara 
before  it  can  be  ueed.  In  the  meantime, 
jaanpowvr  and  mateiiala  necessary  for  our 
tm"**^*^*^  war  efforts  will  be  dissolved  In  a 
pcojeet  which  may  never  prove  worth  while 
eoMcpt  to  satisfy  the  deelre  of  the  public 
power  bureaucrats  and  thoae  thriving  on  sub- 
transportation. 


NatiMMl  Maaagcawat  Day 


KZTENSIOlf  OPBBiABKa 


HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 


or 


'ATIVS8 


Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Iffr.  wnnCAUx  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  In  tbe  Hoose,  Hoiise  Joint 
BeaoluUon  464.  caning  on  the  President 
to  pcoelaim  Decflmber  8  as  Management 
Day. 

Stoee  tbe  original  idea  for  this  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  to  me,  I  have  been 
Infonned  that  the  Natioiud  Association 
of  Foremen  wishes  to  cooperate  toward 
obtaining  tbe  pa  wage  of  this  resolution. 

This  organisation  has  some  52^)00 
nemijers  acattered  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  appraximatety  75  percent  of 
those  BBembers  are  foremen  and  saper- 
▼Isors  and  represent  almost  every  typo 
cf  American  Industry. 

At  its  convention  in  September  1S51. 
It  oelebrated  American  Management  Day 
And  Its  planning  to  otaaenre  it  this  year 
«t  its  nationai  oonTention  in  Cleveiand, 
Ohio. 

I  have  been  farther  Informed  that  the 
National  Association  of  Foremen  wel- 
comes every  effort  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  a  National  Managemirnt  Day. 


fmtm  Day  AMrats  af  HaJ. 
Fra4irieH.Swa^JK. 


XZT7ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWEIH 


IN  TBS  BOUBB  OP  RB^RESBNTATIVn 

Jfoaday.  Jfag  U,  l»Si 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  Armed  Forces  Day 
in  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  on  May  17. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Frederic  H.  So&ith.  Jr..  United 
States  Air  Force,  depu^  eommander  of 
the  Air  Defense  OooMaand  with  bead- 
quarters  at  Oolorarto  Springs,  delivered 
a  most  timely  and  inspiring  address^  I 
am  sore  the  obaervatioas  of  General 
Smith  will  be  of  mterest  to  everyone. 
as  it  deals  with  matters  affecting  the  sa- 
curlty  and  preservation  of  our  Nation. 
I  am  happy  to  include  his  address,  which 
follows: 

It  Is  a  pctvUsga  and  a  pleasare  to  addrees, 
on  Armed  Fonta  Day.  the  ettlaecs  cf  Ooto- 
rado  Springs  and  Ms  vldalty.  While  I  have 
only  been  statkmed  bete  for  two  months  and 
a  half,  I  have  been  1iih»sbsbi1  wtth  a  wtds 
spread  awareneas.  aaoog  the  vaitoua  people 
In  this  community  wtth  wbooi  I  have  came 
In  contact,  of  the  general  dsmgers  which 
threaten  this  country,  as  weU  aa  with  tbe  In- 
nate lliirinsBs  and  oooeAderatlon  of  the  com- 
montty  aa  a  wtaole  toward  service  peraonaeL 
It  la  aztronely  ooosf  ortlng  to  know  that,  in 
thla  beautiful  «ot.  lamote  from  the  larger 
gaRtaons  In  our  east  and  weat  eectiooe  of  the 
eonntry.  people  accept  cordlaUy  theee  other 
American  dtlarns  who  happen  to  be  In  unl- 
lonn  and  seesn  to  understand  so  clearly  ouv 
ssaaon  for  being. 

I  am  hne  today  representing  the  Army, 
the  Navy  and  tbe  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air 
Force — tbe  Armed  Forces  team  of  tbe  United 
States.  It  Is  yswr  tea  as,  ooaa  posed  of  fellow 
American  citizens  who  are  as  determined  as 
you  muat  be  that  our  country  sbaU  reaaaia 
secure.  Engaged  now  In  expanding  to  the 
sSas  and  earngtoalttan  directed  by  your  repre- 
sentatives In  Oongreas,  the  three  sCTvlces  are 
working  bard  to  attain  that  CgMtng  capaMI- 
Ity  which  Is  deslgBod  to  prevent  war;  but. 
falling  that,  to  insure  victory  over  any 
enemy. 

The  maintenance  of  lairge  Armed  Forces 
in  times  of  peaae  la  repugnant  to  Aiasstoans. 
Tbrougtaout  our  history,  we  have  deevtod  war 
as  a  means  of  attaining  natlODal  ob|ectlvet 
and  have  only  mslntalnftrt  mllltaxy  establlah- 
ments  at  all  because  of  threats  from  vrttboot. 

It  was  only  a  Itttle  over  to  years  ago  that 
we  were  projected  into  the  vortex  of  World 
War  n  by  a  singular  and  feroeloas  attack. 
and  It  was  only  a  Uttle  ovar  S  years  ago  that 
we  dtsbanded  the  great  military  force  wUdk 
we  had  built  to  achieve  vlctary. 

Why,  than,  do  w«  now  And  ounalvas  again 
building  up  our  Armed  Forces?  And  why  do 
we  find  it  necessary  to  pour  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  vast  wealth  of  this  Matlon  Into 
defensive  preparations  wben  the  aBOoey,  af- 
fort  and  resources  thus  onnsumad  could  hava 
dona  so  much  tn  nonmllltary  ways 
actiievlng  the  world-wide  l 
ment  fDr  which  we  had  aU  hoped) 

It  Is  not  beraiiae  the  man  in  uniform  wins 
it  that  a«y.  No  man.  be  he  in  the  regular 
service  or  a  dvlllan  who  fought  tn  one  or 
xnore  world  wars  to 
Uberty,  deatraa.  Ssr  hia  < 

Uke  any  other  attlBea  lor  their 

and  he  kaowa  at  flrat  hand  the  hocrora  at 

war.   It  Is  because,  out  of  the  last  holocaust. 


there  emerged  a  powerful  aattoa  or  group  of 
■mmtJMnm  «bosa  kl#>olog1*a  are  inimical,  not 
only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  whola 
ttaawodl. 

Hie  Isadffi  ot  tba  Communist  states  have 
rltarlT  Ulustratad  in  thebr  actions  and  state- 
ments over  the  past  few  years  that  the  only 
kind  of  world  peace  which  Is  consistent  wltb 
tbalr  alms  and  Idaoiogtois  Is  world  enslave- 
ment, llkey  have  evidenced  no  dealre  to  en- 
gage in  any  negotiations  which  are  not  ilggad 
in  advance  or  false  In  intent.  They  appra- 
clate  only  force  In  their  dealings  with  tiM 
Intamatlonal  faasily. 

Bliutly.  the  chief  danger  to  freedom  Xrooa 
without  stems  from  the  intent  ai  commu- 
nism to  rule  the  world.  This  intent  was 
made  painfully  clear  by  the  oft-4)uoted 
tssnhln^  of  X^snln.  It  baa  been  plainly  and 
unmistakably  reatated — and  with  added  eok- 
phasls — by  Stalin.  Tbe  Inhuman  lengths  to 
which  communism  is  willing  to  go  to  sub- 
merge fl'eedoai  have  been  erwslty  dt 
strated  by  btoody  puvgea  a 
stoo  in  Korsa,  Indochina, 
doubt  can  remain  as  to  the 
of  eommunlsaii.  nor  the  ruthleasneas  oC  «ba 
■ssns  It  Is  wunng  to  eaiptoy  to  attain  Ig. 

If  any  doubt  did  remain  after  tbe  wovda 
and  acts  of  eommimtsm.  It  should  be  dla- 
peUed  by  IW  ewrent  mlUtary  bnUd-up. 

Ttm  fNe  aatkns  have  not  the  tllghtast 
tntentloB  e(  ettawtliig  the  Soviet  Union  or 
tta  eataWtee.      7et  In   tiM  Mr 
munisB  has  Bkore  than  (4100.000 
arms.      It   has   more    than    ISO 
dlvMone   threatening  Siaupe. 

Russia  now  baa  between  SOO 
marlaee,  whUe  Oennany  begen  World 
n  with  only  about  SO.  Bussla%  Air 
Is  larger  than  ours  and  Is  stm 
Its  stock  of  atomic  bomba  Is  being  built 
up.  The  only  eiplanatlan  for  this  big 
buOd-up  of  military  power  to  the  inten- 
tion to  launch  further  aroMd  aggreasloa. 
Her  propaganda  that  her  preparatlona  ara 
defensive  Is  as  pure  pqppyoock  aa  la  bar 
charge  of  germ  warfare  In  Korea. 

One  ot  the  graveat  rtsngwis  to  frrertfan 
may  rest  in  the  fact  that  the  armed  foc«^ 
of  oommiinlann  have  been  created  by  foam- 
ing upon  their  people  an  extremely  low 
standard  of  living — ons  which  cannot  be  en- 
dured forever.  Dictators  have  a  way  ot 
using  their  war  "«- ^*"''—  before  they  fall 
apart  simply  becatise  they  cannot  long  maln- 
tam  tham. 

Twice  itnoa  If  14.  «•  bave  aaan  nstliwa, 
bant  on  aggressive  couqueet.  <«»«»««h  vaca 
Into  which  we  ultimately  were  drawn.  In 
each  caas,  other  T^attr..^  suheaqusntly  our 
aOlea.  were  able  to  contain  the  enemy  untU 
such  time  as  we  could  "^^^'I't  our  giaat 
productive  capability  azMl  our  aunpovsr. 
with  this  time  to  arm  and  to  praduca.  ww 
were  able,  in  both  cases,  to  Up  the  acalca  of 
victory  to  our  aMe.  In  each  eaee.  the  resplto 
given  us  by  other  nations  waa  a  vttal  factor 
in  our  aMllty  to  wla. 

Ttmaa  have  rhangart      The  otksr  natlc 
ot  the  woeM  whose 

wtth  omm  are  not  so  sWong  aa  they  wue  tn 
1*14  and  to  lasa. 
akcrart  to  daUvar  tbem  In 

by  potential  enemlee  as  they  asa 
by  us.    An  aggramor  ot  tba  future  cannot 
fall  to  read  the  leasona  of  tta  paat. 
In  aoodam  tlmas  were  attempts  at 

the  Oalted 
granted  opportunity  to 
and  to 
weight  behind  hard- 
he  eaoBot 
the  free 
ttan  ot  this  great  eouncrys 
wlU.  thertfore.  at  tbe  cneat  ot  ai^  war  upon 
which  he  haa  determined,  do  everythli«  taa 
can  to  cripple  our  industrial  potential  and 
to  weaken  our  wUl  to  fight.     Be  hae  the 
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means  at  hand  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to 
accomplish  these  objectives,  and  has,  at  tbe 
moment,  with  his  tremendoiu  land  armies 
and  air  forcee.  a  good  chance  of  defeating 
our  allies  in  Burope  before  sucoor  in  the  form 
of  arms  and  men  could  be  sent  from  here. 

Thus,  the  threat  which  the  free  world  faces 
Is  an  extremely  grave  one,  one  that  requlrea 
a  concerted  effort  of  the  weatern  nations  If 
we  are  to  achieve  that  poature  of  strength 
naoeeeary  to  convince  wo\ild-be  world  con- 
querors that  the  odds  are  against  them. 

We  sometimes  hear  criticism  of  the  aid  ex- 
tended to  tbe  NATO  powers  by  tbe  United 
Btatee;  a  criticism  which  Implies  that  our 
country  ahould  laolate  Itaelf  from  the  rest  of 
tbe  troubled  world  and  leave  our  present 
allies  to  cope  with  tbe  Communist  menace 
alone.  When  we  realize  that  such  a  course  of 
action  would  in  all  probability  throw  all  of 
■urope  to  the  Soviets,  thus  upsetting  the 
balance  of  manpower,  doubling  our  potential 
enemy's  available  coal,  tripling  bis  steel  sup- 
ply, and  giving  blm  a  workshop  two  times  as 
productive  ss  bis  own,  the  fallacy  of  such 
thinking  becomes  evident.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  to  lose  Burope. 

In  the  Far  Bast,  too,  are  reaoturoes  that 
must  not  fall  into  Communist  handa.  and 
our  aid  Is  needed  for  their  protection. 

Only  through  unity,  that  Is  to  say,  inter- 
national cooperatton,  can  we  retain,  vitalize, 
and  use  the  preponderance  of  power  which 
rests  with  the  free  people  of  tbe  world. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  striving  to  gain 
strength  we  are  bleeding  In  Korea.  We  must 
furnish  replacemento  for  our  men  engaged  in 
that  conflict  and  must  provide  them  irlth 
the  arms  neceesary  to  insure  that  the  United 
Btatee  and  tbe  United  Nations  can  attain  the 
objective  of  peace  with  honor. 

Theae  factors,  then,  dlctete  that  we  must, 
at  a  time  when  all  of  us  would  like  to  reduce 
our  expendlturee  and  manpower  commit- 
ments, maintain  a  strong  Army,  a  strong 
navy,  and  a  strong  Air  Force,  equipped  wtth 
tbe  best  weapons  America  can  produce.  This 
Is  the  mUltary  counter  against  the  military 
strength  of  our  poeslble  enemy. 

Oone.  however.  Is  tbe  time  wben  profes- 
sional soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  were  able 
to  go  it  against  an  enemy  substantially  alone. 
Modem  vrar  requiree  the  all-out  effort  of  a 
nation's  cltlaenry.  and  even  the  attainment 
of  a  strong  position  short  of  war  requiree 
numerous  sacrifices  by  tbe  public  at  large. 
All  of  us  here,  and  the  people  gathered  in  the 
many  other  cltiee  in  the  United  SUtee  today, 
are  making  monetary  sacrifices.  Many  of  you 
are  also  contributing  time  and  effort  toward 
tbe  Btren^benlng  of  oxir  Nation.  I  do  not 
believe.  howeTer,  that  there  U  a  sufficient 
general  awareness  throughout  America  of  the 
peril  we  face. 

This  country  can  be  dealt  grlevoxis.  If  not 
fatal,  blows,  and  tboee  blows  can  be  against 
our  homeland  and  Ite  people  as  well  as  over- 
seas. The  security  of  this  country  depends 
on  a  chain  of  three  links.  These  are  the 
strength  and  fighting  capabilities  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  tbe  productive  power  of  oxir 
great  industrial  machine,  and  tbe  arill  and 
determination  of  our  people.  One  weak 
link  in  the  three  can  loae  our  liberty. 

Otir  mdustrlal  machine  Is  fast  gearing  up. 
our  Armed  Forces  are  growing  and  training, 
and  I'm  sure  we  need  never  doubt  the 
basic  character  and  patriotism  of  our  people 
at  large. 

However,  this  country  haa  not.  slnos  the 
War  of  1813,  been  in  such  danger  of  a  direct 
attack  from  without,  and  it  Is  therefore 
naoeeeary  that  all  of  us  appreciate  the  ter- 
rible deatructlon  of  property  and  loee  of 
life  which  would  reault  in  spite  of  the  beet 
air  defense  that  the  military  can  put  up. 
if  an  atomic  assault  Is  launched  against 
our  cities. 

The  strictly  military  defenaive  effort  will 
not  be  eno\igh.    The  Federal  Civil  Deft 


Administration  and  tbe  plana  and  prepara- 
ttons  being  conducted  tmder  State  directors 
of  civil  defenee  must  be  vigorously  supported 
by  the  people  as  a  whole.  Air  defense  is 
everybody's  buslneee.  Ws  must  resist  tba 
perfectly  natural  tendency  to  let  Oeorga 
do  It  and  be  certain  that  we  are  all  pulling 
our  weight  on  the  team.  There  lent  a  man 
or  woman  hearing  my  voice  who  cotild  not 
be  tiseful  right  now  In  your  local  dvll  de- 
fense work,  where  a  woeful  shortage  of  vol- 
unteers exlste. 

This  Is  not  a  bogeyman  that  we  are  facing: 
It  Is  the  deadliest  peril  in  our  history  and 
the  measuree  which  we  oiu'selves  taks. 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America,  will  determine  whether  ovir  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  a  free  world  or  aa  slaves. 
We  bave  not  yet  fully  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  are  face  the  hard  choice  now  between 
the  large  cost  of  seciu-lty  and  freedom  and 
the  Incalculable  coet  of  defeat. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  an  example  of 
what  I  mean. 

Nearly  2  years  ago.  the  Air  Force  started  an 
Intensive  recrtiiting  and  training  program  to 
establish  an  effective  ground  observer  corps 
to  supplement  our  radar  network  in  the  vi- 
tal function  of  detecting  and  tracking  un- 
known or  enemy  aircraft.  Our  requirement 
was  for  a  minimum  of  600.000  volunteer  citi- 
zens throughout  the  United  Stetea.  To  date 
we  have  recruited  and  trained  only  one- 
third  of  that  number  simply  because  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens  have  not  been 
convinced  that  there  is  a  preaslng  require- 
ment for  their  sMvices. 

We  do  not  have  the  military  manpower  to 
supply  the  ground  obeerver  watches  neces- 
sary to  make  our  detection  system  complete. 
We  mxut  depend  upon  the  support  of  our 
voliuiteer  civilians,  and  they  in  turn  miist 
have  a  real  appreciation  of  tbe  need  for  every 
American,  in  any  way  he  can.  to  make  sac- 
rifices in  order  to  Instire  the  security  of  us 
aU. 

We  are  not  a  soft  people,  but  we  are  slow 
to  awaken.  We  have,  through  hard  work 
and  enterprise,  created  the  highest  standsrd 
of  living  tbe  world  has  ever  known,  and  we 
are  understandably  reluctent  to  lower  that 
standard.  The  time  Is  well  past,  however, 
when  we  could  continue  our  dally  lives  as  If 
we  were  not  threatened  today,  tomorrow,  or 
maybe  next  year  with  tbe  loss  of  everything 
that  makes  being  an  American  such  a  fortu- 
nate thing  Indeed. 

We've  got  to  get  to  work.  We've  got  to 
steel  oiir  people.  And  we've  got  to  plan  and 
support  programs  for  their  safety  and  con- 
tinued productivity.  We've  got  to  get  on  tbe 
team  and  stay  there  even  though  it  means  a 
cost  to  U8  In  money  and  in  otir  precious  free 
time. 

If  ire  do  that,  we  will  not  have  panic  and 
despair  after  an  atomic  attack  but  will  be 
able  to  get  up  off  the  fioor  and  punch  back 
with  the  spirit  that  has  characterized  Amer- 
icans from  the  beginning;  we  will  be  able  to 
inflict  such  punishment  on  tbe  enemy  that 
be  cannot  long  susteln  an  atomic  assaxilt 
against  us. 

And  now.  In  conclusion,  may  I  express  in 
behalf  of  the  Armed  Forces  our  appreciation 
to  the  community  for  the  splendid  support 
wblcb  It  bas  given,  working  through  Its  com- 
mittee, toward  mailing  Armed  Forces  Day  a 
success.  I  should  like  to  leave  you  with  one 
thought — the  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  people  Just  as  you.  In  uniform 
they  are  "»«^<"g  their  contribution  toward 
the  seciirlty  of  oiu  country,  as  you  must  In 
your  civilian  endeavors.  They  are  proud  of 
their  unlformr,  but  it  la  a  pride  that  stema 
from  you.  Only  so  long  aa  you  believe  In 
them,  sxipport  them,  and  are  proud  of  them, 
wlU  they  have  tbe  fighting  oapabUity.  if  war 
oomee.  to  defeat  for  the  third  time  an  at- 
tempt at  world  domination. 


Korea  Draks  Soviet  itesou«es 
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or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxnroSB 
m  TBB  HOUSB  OF  BBPRESXNTATIVXS 

FWday.  May  18.  1952 

Ifr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiics  in  the  Rscoao,  I 
Include  herewith  an  article  from  the 
liiachinists,  the  official  weekly  newspaper 
of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, appearing  in  the  May  22.  1952. 
issue  entitled  "Korea  Drains  Soviet  Re- 
sources": 

KoaXA  DtAOfS  SOVICT  Rmoitices 

The  Korean  war,  which  brought  about  the 
rebuilding  of  America's  military  and  lnd\u- 
trlal  might,  appears  to  have  had  Jtist  the 
opposite  effect  on  Russia's  economy.  A.  F.  of 
L.  experts  declare.  A  documented  article  in 
Labor's  Monthly  Survey,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  re- 
aearch  bulletin,  tells  this  story  of  how  Korean 
losses  are  bleeding  Soviet  Russia :  An  already 
low  standard  of  living  has  been  pushed  down 
to  bare  subsistence  level.  While  74  potent 
of  American  production  Is  still  devoted  to 
civilian  use.  only  89  potent  of  Soviet  output 
reaches  Russian  families.  But  even  these 
heavy  sacrifices  are  not  enough  to  make  up 
for  the  severe  losses  of  equipment  and  stip- 
plles  in  Bloraa.  As  a  result,  Russia  has  been 
forced  to  transfer  vital  mUltary  equipment 
from  Burope  to  the  Far  East. 

While  the  Russians  can  use  satellite  troops 
to  do  their  fighting  in  Asia,  neither  China  nor 
Mortb  Korea  have  tbe  Industrial  resources 
needed  for  modem  warfare.  Russia  must 
supply  nearly  all  the  equipment  for  her  pup- 
pet troops  in  ths  field. 

Just  to  take  a  single  example,  the  number 
of  locomotives  destroyed  by  Allied  air  power 
in  Korea  1«  believed  to  be  nearly  equal  to  an 
entire  year's  production  of  locomotives  In 
Russia. 

IndustrlaUy,  the  United  Stetes  Is  the 
equivalent  of  three  Russlas.  And  even  the 
Russian  edge  on  manpower  is  largely  mean- 
ingless. Soviet  agriculture  Is  still  so  back- 
ward that  Russia  bas  to  use  half  of  its  work 
force  on  farms.  That  vast  sprawling  natton 
actually  haa  20,000,000  fewer  Industrial  work- 
ers than  the  United  States. 

Tlie  A.  F.  of  Ij.  economiste  oodm  to  the  oon- 
cluelon  that  America's  bargaining  power  In 
the  field  of  international  negotiations  haa 
been  greatly  strengthened,  while  Russia's 
position  has  been  weakened,  since  the  start 
of  the  war  in  Korea. 

They  add  a  warning,  however,  that  we  must 
avoid  the  mistake  of  hasty  disarmament 
when  an  immediate  threat  to  world  peace 
seems  to  have  been  averted.  Our  speedy  de- 
mobilization after  World  War  n.  they  assert, 
weakened  our  position  in  world  affairs  and 
served  as  an  Invltetlon  to  aggraealon  and 
lawlessnees  throughout  tbe  world. 


kai  Farther  Ev9s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESm  E.  MERROW 

or  WXW  BAMPSBIBB 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESENTATTTIS 

Jfomfay.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  MERROW.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  reoiuks  In 
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the  RscoKB.  I  tectaide  tliexelB  an  editorial 
from  Cbe  CkrroO  Oenatr  mdepeodent. 
published  in  Center  OiBipee,  N.  EL,  May 
23.  1M9,  entHM  "And  FtoOMT  Bills"; 
Am  ToKtmwM  SriLs 

Last  «aA  «•  attMavtatf  ••  •■ the 

erer-preMnt.    eT«x-«BgRatng.    ever-oppres- 
ilw  probtem  ottmmf.    TUb  ^**^^**  ^  ^* 

gloomy  andavaiUir  ksvilM*  fraMam.  that  of 

Inflation. 

ttaaa  wm 


I 


be  two  of  the  few  wieepttons  to  tWa 

Now  tte  Mtni*  cttteA  aMiy  ««U  query, 
**8o  wliat  aa  Ions  ••  dbj  paj  keepa  gotng  up 
fa  araporCfon  to  prtwa  1  uttuvM  wnnij." 
TMb  ta  a  very  xnuIbntandaMe  bat  very  il«iBb 
ttCtttcnle.  IT  tDe  man  tutentfe  to  Vre  on  • 
banA-to-aaovtB  besla,  sere  nothteg  for  old 
agp  4]f  eaargeney  *&<(  tlien  xetlra  to  the 
CTW*y  luaaa.  tMa  la  a  aooBCI  pualttou  to  t^ka 
tu  N^Rt  to  Inflation.  Xti  taet,  aome  folks 
are  ^*tc»'™*T«g  to  Inqolre  tf  th*  1»  boI  ttM 
fffrtmnum  tUng  to  do  after  an. 

f^}t.  uDdct  Inflatloxi.  It  ta  tmpoaafMe  to 
aavo  vttZfc  tba  conrentlonal  UMOna.  o|>en  to 
Oio  a^efsa^  t>*»tfty  cttlaBn.  IT  money  la  p^ 
Inf^  larbifp  tanks  or  Bfe  Lutuiauce,  tbe  In* 
ftUSaautry  tzend  may  eaaOy  take  sway  tta 
latareat  aiMl  aran  aat  Zsto  t&o  prtnctpoL  Tbo 
nuuL  wBo  aavea  tl.OBO  otbt  a  B-year  paitotf 
may  tod  at  tbe  end  of  tlwt  ttmetbet  Me 
•aTtngi  sre  worth  but  9809,  wlien  Bgaied  on 
prleaa  abttfneit  wtxen  In  upgned  U>  mrtega 

At  tlM  ptaaaut  time  we  aaam  to  be 
mto  a  drttatlonary  cycle. 
typee  of  goods  sie  edKtBf  *>wn-    Wow 
tia  aaaumo  tbat   tble  trend  oontlWTMo 
yai^ia  wttti  iiwii]  to  tim     __\^' 
atm    lower    priCTO,    cHier    porcBoaaa. 
trtBgaoB  n-jeimjlujsaeat._  Wo  satfr 
party  1»  hi  power  la  WmMattaa,  tftere 
fbUow    work    v«o)«cta    and    pomp 
1»la  win  r«*e  tte  ""^ 

enaee  tfceeiiiplyer 
ply  of  flMBoy  la 
eiNaver  1»  SerMP  or  _ 

people,  fearful  ttat  peteeo  wA  go 


let 

for 


Cbtvetaea.   tM>Q>ttals.    oeaderalea. 

roaniaedMI.   So 

r<lao#i~ 


'■h 


Fotroleum  Corp.  brougbt  In  tbe  baaln'a  flraS 

__  -  '  ai 

oB  one  of 


■Bd  food  lodt  wm  may  be 

Ottom^  a  aerlaa  cC  gewtia 

that  win  laaliBii  tbe  rataa  oCtbe 

ndnee  tbe  naSleaal  dibt.    But  tliat 

aaeBBBtobe 


aharp    aoecieratloa   te 

economists  hold  that  we  hare  gone  so  far 
down  the  rcxKI  at  debt  and  inflation,  that 
we  can  never  turn  back  and  regain  the  lost 
ground  becauaa  (L>  any  adBUaistratlon  that 
tried  to  enforce  really  rigid  economies,  re- 
duce the  national  debt  and  restore  tbe  value 
of  the  daUar  would  bo  ttaawn  out  of  office 
at  the  next  elecUoa  and  (2)  the  Interna- 
Uonal  t^t"***'^^  will  held  uo  on  tba  road  of 

that    inevitably   om   dnllor   wlU   depreciate 
ataadtty. 
There  la  nttle  hope  for  the  conserrstive 

Sot  tho  ■•callsri  asp hlaUcatod  maoafst  of 
BBdaay. 


TW 


BAlUfaiOW  OP  REMARKS 

N0II.MKEIIAIISF1ELD 


OP  RSFKKSaVrSIIVI 

MomUu.  Mat  2S,  1952 


Mr.  8pe«fc«r.  a 
great  new  oil  empire  is  cominc  into  betas 
ta  eastefu  Moutana  and  western  Iforth 
Dakota.  There  are  ttafose  who  coctend 
that  tt  win  exceed  the  Texas  fields.  To 
thoac  of  ua  who  coaae  froaa  Montaiw  ii 
te  only  bDDttMT  twttrattnn  ot  Uw  trcal 
wealth  wiiicb  we  poascss  ta  sKta  abmn- 
dance  and  tipliailsi  t  thai  Masrtana  Is 
the  Treasure  Slate  ta  fact  aa  writ  as  ta 
name. 

UoJei  unanimoufi  coiwent.  I  am  In- 
sertbig  with  my  ressarka  tbe  aiory  on  oil 
in  Mflntano  aa  oknlcd  ta  the  May  30. 
ISOa  iaswe  o<  U.  a  News  k  World  Report: 

OK  Orns  Ifsw   Pbuwiisa  -Csttis  TbWM 


ruwmwnww  laoarx. — What  promlaes  to  be- 
come a  vast  new  oiI-pro(tuctnc  empire  la 
really  rtarttaf  to  ahspc  m^  In  Uds  srea  of 
wheat  fields,  rancbea,  and  wasteland  Known 
aa  the  WUliston  Baaln.  In  a  brief  period 
of  in««itH».  the  uncertalnttes  that  surrounded 
tflacoTery  of  the  flxst  producing  wen  have 
gtrcn  way  to  excitement  aa  oQ  atrlkai  hare 
been  made  over  a  large  area. 

OU.  already  la  starting  to  transform  a  part 
of  tha  IVatfoa  that  haa  been  outside  the 
main  atream  of  ""**""»'  growth.  Sparaaly 
irpi'Ti»*i1  tocainiea  In  tha  Dakotas  and  east- 
am  Ko"»*"*  ace  getting  ^^hf***^***  of  new 
people,  many  of  whom  will  remain.  Income 
la  rising.  Jobs  bave  anuItlpOed.  Towna 
moaZtrooaa  ovemlgfU  toto  bisUlnc  crtMrded 
amaQ  citlea. 

Theae  svifl  rtiinaai  Are  confined  to  date 
to  a  score  of  ttTTtrM"**^—  that  either  have 
proved  oil  or  are  in  the  midst  of  a  feverlah 
scramble  to  And  it.  But  the  changes  are 
apreadlng.  in  an  area  from  Devils  lAke. 
H.  Dak.,  to  ranches,  farma.  and  towns  west  of 
Wolf  Point,  Mont.  Unlesa  the  Nation  t  best 
on  hxuatKa  are  bCMSy  deceived.  tUs  whole 
section  is  in  for  development.  There  are 
even  some  people  who  win  predict  that  oil 
potentfantiei  here  may  approach  those  of 
the  Texaa  fields. 

Bran  ao.  there  still  are  big  questions.  One 
ft^  tu)W  mo<A  oil  actually  wfll  be  found  in 
the  bastn?  Another  la,  where  win  the  oU 
turn  up  end  trttr  how  wide  an  area?  8tni 
another  la.  how  Kmi^  wilt  tt  take  to  set  up 
on-productfon  and  raailcetlng  maebtaery, 
now  largely  makeshift,  on  an  economic  basts 
that  win  nsBure  a  brighter  fntnre  for  the 
entire  area? 

fovestlgatlon  on  the  gj'uiuid,  backed  by 
Ihslde  esttaiataa  and  plans  of  oil  exccQ- 
tlvea  who  arc  dotng  most  to  riiape  the  bariBHi 
tfevelopment.  yields  thla  appndaal: 

OQ  now  flowlnc  eontes  from  nine  new  fleldi^ 
widely  separated  fOr  the  most  port.  There 
are  27  prodixlBC  welk.  An  of  tbeae  bare 
sprung  tip  in  ths  29  months  ttace  Amerada 


ofaBtlBW. 

AaMraiftB  ti  dtveloptaf 
SCSI  Is  try  tug  to  flntf 
x«  and  to  test  the 
at  at  leaat  otie  more  fleM  near- 
other  prodtieera  aw  tafetac  a 


ipaOi  are  ^oattac  oR  Ih  thli 

loeamy.    deeeral  mora  weOs  are  doae  to  tbe 
dapCh  whore  oO  shooM  be  fooBd.  IT  tt  li 
8b^v  SO  adAtamal  weOs  ar«  In  vai 
or  Ainisc. 

Otl-caatpany  p'y'^'^f  caZh  fbr  TV  to  tf 
aoo^^ted  wens  to  or  near  tho 
■eetb  Dakota  fleMa  by  the  yearl  end. 

Tb  i^fmn  tf""**"*  where  aben  OB 
a  lainieij  aoon  after  the  Nortb  Dakota 
strlka.  thera  are  four  SeldBk  wtth  five  pro- 
ducing wtfh.  A  dooen  or  more  weOs  sre 
K»tw^  ddUed  around  tbaee  dtaooverlea. 

tha  t^t  of  tha  Trrt'n.  tt  la  wUA-catTlag 
,  vlda  OMd  liaoitsnans  Otent  rigs  probe 
'iBto  tbe  estfth  aa  far  aa  2ft  aalles  from  the 
dlaeoverlaa.  Soutbweot  of  OlsadlTB.  along 
the  highway  to  MUea  Qty  and  BUUngs.  the 
Ssiili  Is  of  sis  walls  can  be  asoA.  aoUea  apart, 
oa  the  cattle  and  ihssp  rancbea. 

Jm  tha  entire  M^^^"*^  portion  of  tbe  Baala, 
at  li^  BSien  oompanlea  are  drilling  a  total 
at  as  B^lla  TbssT  are  strung  out  alone  e 
line  Gi  aooM  ISO  milaa  from  aoatb  o(  Floe  fie 
a»  area  north  of  Poplar. 

Iba  Fopte  area  haa  baea  sblsat  wlt&  si- 
cMa^gaa  since  the  Marphy  Corp.  found  ofl 
am  tha  Vest  Pack.  T— ***■"  ITssai  isltrin      Wild. 

._       Hb^  fraoa.  day  to  dag. 

'tbta  area  tbe  bottsat  ifot  ta  tbe  cattn 
Baaln.  The  numbM  of  wcDs  betag  drilled  h 
rspertt-rl  to  iloiib'^  by  July  and  may  roaeb 
IfiO  b«f  ore  the  year  la  otit. 

■nM  remolalag  two  flalda  la  tbe  area  are  la 
tha  Csnatlten  portion  of  tha  Bsata  in  aeuSh- 
am  flaakatebewan.  8ocon|-Vacuum  aad 
Weodley  PaUoleum  Corp.  base  a  field  wttb 
f<Nv  aaile  aooipleted  and  mora  to  be  drlQed. 
Standard  OU  ol  ColtSnrnla  la  devalopUaf 
flald  to  the  Vlrdea  area  of  aouth- 
Manltoba.  and  baa  four  weOi  ta 
,  with  mora  in  prngrass 
Cbk&t  ^gpMlrrtr"^  of  tbia  dlaooveiy  aad 
&i  la  that  oU  haa  been  found 
as  ao  ainrT  polmta  ae  far  apart  to  ao 
T^la  convlaoaa  aeaaoned  olI» 
in  tbo  baalB  are  vaat. 

jaitssllaa  the  stsmparta 

tlwt  ta  MOW  qbl  a  turtbar  caaae  of  exclte- 
tm^  la  tbe  tact  that  wlMrattlng  haa  been 
pbeMsaenaUy  suoaeatfuL  Im  localUlea 
wbare  ail  haa  boaa  fouad.  tbasa  have  been 
iMu^y  any  dry  holea.  In  araaa  where  dry 
holea  have  been  drined,  wlldcettcja  ahnift  <M 
tbe  kMo  by  saytag  tbay  lust  haven't  bit  the 
rtebt  spots  yet. 

MeaawMla.  mere  tboa  Sft  all  enmpanlea. 
as  of  tbeaa  ■Ba>av  peoduten.  are  hunting 
bard  foe  tbeae  rl^t  spoea  An  companies 
ve  retatatag  tbelr  leeaaa  on  mUUona  of  acres 
oS  land  wbsre  ett  map  be  found,  and  they 
to  seek  wsoe  leaeaa  to  what  haa 
r  a  blgb-pilced.  aeUeea'  aaarket.  Shen 
OU  nlnaie  l—i  an  iiggirpstii  of  S«MOtOaO  acraa. 
fHiaasa.  fvrtlMraMBa.  hava  yanked  boom  (K> 
drtthac  rigs  owl  ti  feoiuiable  Bowthwesi  fields 
aad  ibSpped  tbasa  Into  tbo  baaln  Most  are 
gdaat  ngs  for  deep  drllttnfc  which  ace  none 
too  plentiful.  To  haul  one  of  tbeaa  riga  to 
a  (WtlllBg  atte  leqliaa  eitbv  10  flat  care 
or  aa  M-ton  trucks.    Wbsa  est  up»  tbay 

pSauned  for  tbe  basta  only  lea 

IpSuratfcjn  is  fannlag  o««  la«o  aMst  of 
Itartb  Dakota  and  luoMowas  teto  Soutfe 
kota.    OU  executives  consider  Sowlb 
to  be  proaMng,  evm  tbowgb  a  avxabsr  oc 
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dry  holes  have  been  drilled  end  no  producing 
wella  found  yet.  It  seems  reasonably  oertala 
that  mere  oO  win  be  found  to  tti»  baatm.  Aa 
one  operator  pot  It:  **rbere  is  no  doubt  tbe 
oorapaalai  will  get  mors  production.  Ths 
questloa  la.  how  tastr*  Tbe  answer  to  that 
depends  partly  on  tbe  lock  of  wUdeatters  and 
at  least  eqoaUty  on  problems  oC  martati  aad 
ooets. 

The  marketing  problem  is  the  aMst  dUB- 
cult  and  can  be  solved  only  after  production 
builda  up.  Montana  producers  now  troefc 
their  oil  for  mfles  to  railroads,  then  ablp  by 
tank  car  to  a  Montana  rafiaery,  or  by  rati 
and  water  to  Oallfomla.  North  Dakota 
oil  movea  through  a  small  pipeline  gather- 
tag  system  from  the  fteldt  to  Tioga,  and  by 
rail  to  refineries  at  8t.  Paul,  Mina. 

For  oU.  this  means  very  hlgta-ooet  trans, 
portatlon.  T'wo  smaU  local  refiners  |Aanned 
for  Nortn  Dakota  promlee  some  help,  tmt  tba 
plains  area  can  uae  only  a  fraetkm  of  tbe 
oil  expected  to  be  prodneed.  The  meet  hope- 
ful step  Is  a  pipeltoe  to  the  Twin  Oltlee 
and  an  enlargement  oT  refining  oapoolty 
there.  This  project  U  likely  to  Shape  up 
vmhta  a  year.  Later  tbe  Twto  Cities  line 
may  be  extended  to  Chicago  ta  t  yean  or  ao. 
Thla  would  require  proof  of  oQ  ressrvee  of 
three  hundred  to  four  huadred  million 
barrela. 

Drining  eoeia  appear  to  be  lees  of  a  prob- 
lam.  Though  aome  wells  are  drilled  nearly 
14.000  feet  deitp  and  cost  as  mtich  as  SS80.- 
000  each,  most  of  the  oil  Is  being  fonntf  at 
7,000  to  10,005  feet.  That  brings  develop- 
nent  oosts  tc  leas  than  9150.000  In  North 
Dakota.  On  the  fianks  of  the  baato.  aeroea 
tbe  Canadlas  border,  drilling  eoats  only 
SSO.OOO  to  turn  up  oil  at  8,000  feet.  Pro- 
dncen  expect  io  dnpHcate  this  on  tbe  Italted 
Btatsi  side,  once  they  loests  the  shallow  pro- 
ducing areaa  they  feel  sure  are  preaent. 

AU  oU  aut^ornlts  agree  that  theae  ob- 
stadee  win  be  surmounted  and  the  baato 
Will  prodnce  a  lot  of  oil.  But  they  caution 
that  the  baato  still  haa  a  long  road  to  travrt 
before  tt  beeonies  a  major  oU  area.  OU  com- 
panies aopect  no  quick  profit  and  warn  that, 
for  S  years  or  longer,  the  oU  industry  must 
put  ta  more  money  than  It  can  take  out. 
Production  to  the  wmiston  Basta  Is  ex- 
pected to  settle  down  to  an  arerage  of  300 
barreb  a  day  from  each  well,  wtth  aome 
wells  going  hl|;her  and  others  producing  ea 
imie  as  30  barrels  a  day.  That  STerage 
compares  favorably  wtth  Veneeueta  and  topa 
the  performance  of  tightly  regulated  pro- 
duction to  th>i  famed  Spraberry  Trend  to 
iraat  T>Bxas.  C^lbnen  warn  further  that  oil 
win  not  be  fo«md  everywhere  ta  the  besta, 
that  Industry  tsxperience  proves  that  a  good 
many  dry  holaii  win  be  drilled. 

Cautious  ststements  by  developera.  how- 
etsr.  do  not  wxry  realdanU  of  tbe  basta  at 
ftU.  They  are  to  tbe  mldat  of  a  boom  and 
are  onthtMlastlf  (Uendlve.  formerly  a  tana 
and  raaeb  traitiBg  osatar.  bas  enddenly  bo- 
oome  stqypiy  end  opsratlag  baadqiiarters  for 
Montana  devel3pment.  Population  baa  shot 
from  SJOO  to  S,600.  WUliston  has  grown 
from  7,400  to  §.000  wlthto  a  year,  and  dty 
plannera  are  gtttlng  ready  for  80,000  or  mora. 
Tioga,  a  town  of  480  people,  le  trying  toao- 
commodate  twice  that  number.  Also  crowd- 
ed are  the  North  Dakota  communities  of 
Bismarck  and  Mtoot.  and  Poplar  and  Wolf 
Point  to  Montuia. 

Platoaman  who  hitve  Uved  long  to  the 
baato.  dependf  at  entirely  on  agriculture  and 
always  threatened  by  drought  and  graaabop- 
pets.  now  are  getting  up  to  S3S  aa  acre  just 
for  the  prlTlkge  of  letting  others  hunt  for 
oU.  When  oU  Is  found,  some  land  goes  up 
to  S2,a00  an  iicre.  OU  aiooey  le  paying  off 
mortgegee.  btiytac  new  eem  and  building 
new  honaei.  The  people  expect  tbeee  con- 
ditions to  pre^'all  for  half  a  esntury  or 
^  ^.  ^xpvpx-^App. — ao» 


Dadort  fai  Caagrett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MieaxHuaEria 
Of  THS  BODBB  OP  BSPSBSKNTATXVB 

MoHdav,  May  2€,  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ta  the 
RxooBD.  I  Include  the  foUoirtag  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  of  May  23. 
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Moves  Docfoas 

Dr.  John  W.  CItoa  of  Baa  Pranciaoo.  preal- 
deat  or  tbe  AmerUian  BSitdloal  AaaocUUon. 
baa  advised  his  fellow  phyaldans  to  "get 
tato  poUttas."  After  saytag  that  the  doctors 
should  perform  their  duties  as  cltlaens  he 
goes  on  to  lay  stress  on  tnfluenotng  elections 
and  ieglalatlon. 

There  have  been  men  with  medical  degraea 
ta  Oongreea.  Among  them  were  Jacob  Oal- 
Itoger.  a  Senator  from  Mew  Hampabtre;  Boyal 
Oopaland.  of  New  York,  aleo  a  Senator,  and 
Waltar  H.  Judd.  a  BepreeentaUve  from  Mto- 
neeoU.  But  each  was  elected  by  dtlsens  as 
a  dtiaen  and  never  as  a  physician.  Their 
legislative  aervtoe  was  on  the  same  level. 

Ito  elect  a  physician— or  anybody  elae — aa 
a  representative  ot  his  profsaslon  Instead  a< 
as  a  lepresenutiTe  of  all  the  people  of  his 
area,  would  be  a  step  toward  the  corporate 
state,  a  complete  negation  of  tha  Amertran 
Idaa  of  democratic  government. 

Promotion  of  economic  and  other  toterests 
of  profenlonal  and  bostasss  groups  \m  well 
awistl  by  the  provision  for  lobbies  whldi 
foimi  a  legltlinsta.  vaefiil  function.  A  nkem- 
ber  otf  tba  laglalaiture  ought  to  be— and  re- 
main—the  repreeentative  of  the  oonatitQancy 
which  elects  him. 


FHA  Raply  ta  Houiiis  PraJMt 
■I  Wiifb^aitcrsw  FmU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  OHIO 
m  IHB  HODSB  OP  RXPRESSNTATTVB 

Jfondoy.  Mav  2$,  1952 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
tbe  following  letter  from  FrankUn  D. 
Richards.  FHA  Commissioner,  which  was 
aent  to  me  by  Mr.  Richards  to  clarify  his 
statement  which  I  inchidfd  In  tha 
RBCoaa  on  May  2S,  1962: 

nansbu.  HooazMO  AommmuiTiow, 

W*lUHWton,  D.  C  JTsy  25,  19St. 
Bo  Projeet  Noa.  040-80001   and  040-iOOOI. 
Wnght-Patterson  Apartamta.  Inc.  Daf- 
ton,  Ohio. 
Bon.  Paul  P.  Scksmck, 

Boiue  of  Bepresent«Mve$, 

WttsMnffton,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dbab  Mb.  ScBziffCK:  Itils  Is  to  further 
refereooe  to  our  oonveraatlan  this  morning 
vnth  regard  to  the  eubject  title  vm.  Military 
Housing  Projects. 

I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  eonflrm  our 
oral  discussion  with  reepect  to  the  equity  to- 
veetment  of  the  mortgagors  in  this  instance. 
In  addition  to  tbe  S411.786  to  cash  which  the 
mortgagora  were  required  to  depoelt  at  doe- 
tog,  tlie  mortgagors  have  to  the  projeet  tlMlr 
bunder's  and  arohltect^  teee,  land,  and  legal 

ths  som  totsl  Q< 


whlOh.  X  sm  sdvlsed  ta  this  csas.  exceeds  our 
10  percent  equity  requirement. 

As  X  have  previously  todioated.  If  X  ean  bo 
of  furthar  assistance  to  you  to  this  mattw, 
plaaae  do  not  heslUte  to  sdvlss. 
Staoerriy  yours. 

D.  HicwsBiio,  CommiMtioner. 


EzteuiM  of  the  MituI  Secvity  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMEsT.  RICHARDS 

or  SOOTH  caaouirA 

m  TUB  BOUSK  OP  BEPRI^SKNTATIVXS 
Friday.  May  23.  1952 

Ut.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  CosTiB].  ta  a  aeries  of  detailed 
generaUties,  tabored  imder  the  misap- 
prehension that  the  Foreign  Aflaixs 
Committee  did  not  look  into  the  matter 
of  unobligated  funds.  Had  the  gentle- 
man read  the  testtaoony  of  Mr.  McNeil, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Mr. 
Oarlock.  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defexne.  starting  on  page 
405  of  the  hearings.  I  am  confident  that 
hia  miaimdM^tonding  would  be  Cleared 

up. 

I  want  to  correct  his  erroneous  state- 
menta  becauae  they  can  only  lead  to 
false  conclusions. 

Under  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
statutes,  as  amended  by  section  1211  of 
the  Goieral  Appropriation  Act.  1951,  no 
ofOcer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
may  Intolye  the  Ootemment  in  any 
contract  or  other  obligation,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  any  purpose.  In  ad- 
vance of  approprtations  mside  for  such 
purpose,  unless  such  contract  or  obliga- 
tion is  autborlaed  by  law. 

In  diort.  eontraets  ean  only  be  made 
if  they  are  authorized  either  first,  by  an 
approprtatlon;  or  seeond.  by  a  spexiflc 
contract  authorization  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  is  the  congress  that  decides 
which  of  these  two  methods  wlU  be  used. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of  this 
body,  ta  Its  report  on  the  general  appro- 
prlatkm  bUl.  19Sl~Houae  Report  No. 
1797,  Eighty-first  Congress — had  this  to 
say  about  oontract  authorization: 

This  has  resulted  ta  committing  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  substantial  expeiulltures  for 
aevecal  years  ahead.  It  la  therefore  the  d^ 
aire  of  tlie  oommlttee  that  the  budget  here- 
after avoid  tbe  use  ot  oontract  authorlaatioa 
and  stthnUt  requests  for  direct  appropriaUoua 
ta  lieu  tbereoL 

The  statement  on  page  S2  of  the  com- 
mittee report  to  which  the  gentleman 
took  exception  is  correct  ta  the  U^t  of 
the  current  policy  of  the  Appropriations 
Ccxnmittee. 

Here  is  a  letter  of  May  22.  1952.  to  the 
chalnnan  of  the  committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  from  the  Comptroller  General. 
Lindsay  Warren,  that  ought  to  end  all 
confusion  on  this  subject. 

My  Paaa  Ma.  Cw*iaM*ir:  I  have  your  letter 
of  today  roquestlng  my  views  on  ttaoooaa- 
ments  of  Oongi  uesnisn  Coana  yeaterday  on 
tike  floor  of  tiie  House  oonoerrtog  tbe  i 
ity  or  oonWaeting  oAosrs  to  obligate  the  < 
emment.    Such  oommenta 


^^A, 


^C^A 
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Ing  debate  on  the  bUl  B.  B.  7009.  a  UU  to 
amend  tbe  Mutual  Becurlty  Act  of  19S1.  and 
for  ottwr  purpoMS. 

Am  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  section  3879 
of  the  Bevlaed  Statutes,  as  lunended  by  sec- 
tion lail  of  the  General  Appropriation  Act. 
1951.  approved  September  «.  1950.  Public 
Xjaw  759.  prohibits  officers  and  employees  oi 
the  United  States  from  InrolTlng  the  Oot- 
emment  In  any  contract  or  other  obligation 
lor  the  payment  ol  money  for  any  purpose. 
In  advance  of  appropriation*  made  for  such 
purpose,  unless  such  contriict  or  obligation 
U  authorized  by  law.  Certain  penalties  are 
provided  for  violation  of  this  law.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  rule  that  general  basic  en- 
abling legislation,  which  authorizes  the 
carrying  out  of  programs  which  Involve  pro- 
euranent,  does  not  authorize  entering  Into 
contracts  or  obligating  the  Oovemment  for 
the  payment  at  money,  until  an  appropria- 
tion has  been  made  for  that  purpose,  or  until 
an  authorization  to  contract,  to  a  specified 
•stent.  Is  given  in  an  appropriation  bill.  But 
In  the  abaence  of  an  appropriation,  or  a  con- 
tract authorization  In  an  apprc^ulatlon  act. 
the  general  r\ile  Is  that  the  (tnterlng  Into  con- 
tracts or  other  obligations  Involving  the  pay- 
ment of  money  would  be  in  Tlolation  of  law. 

Not  one  penny  Is  saved  the  taxpayers 
by  providing  contract  authorization  in- 
stead of  appropriations.  All  that  that 
does  is  to  pass  on  to  another  Congress  the 
burden  of  picking  up  the  checks  for  the 
same  amount.  Had  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  read  the  healings,  he  would 
have  found  this  clearly  and  simply  stated 
by  the  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  on  page  428. 


permitting  dsrslopment  of  the  Mlagara  power 
project  by  jwivate  utUlty  compcmles." 

Ht^lng  this  Information  meets  your  needs, 
I  am.  with  persooal  regards. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

LaoaraBo  P.  Fox.  Rseeutive  Director. 


Utter  FaTornc  Dtvelopaeat  of  Niaf  ara 
Power  Project  by  Printe  Utility  Com- 
panies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  inw  TORX 

IN  TBM  HOUSK  OP  RXFR£SSNTA'UVa 

Moruiay,  May  26,  1952 

Mr.    MILLER    Of    New    York.    Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoro,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Leonard  P.  Fox.  the  executive  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  directed  to  the  attention  of 
my  friend  and  colleague  the  Honorable 
JOHN  P.  Saylor,  who  very  thoughtfully 
referred  It  to  me.  You  will  note  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
state  chamber  endorses  the  Capehart- 
Miller  blU  for  the  further  development 
of  hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  River  by  private  enterprise. 
Mr.  Fox's  letter  follows: 

PKMif  sTXVAiriA  Stats 
Cbambsb  of  COMICSSCX. 
HarrUburg.  May  19,  1952. 
Bon.  JOHW  P.  Satlos, 

House  Office  BuiUUng, 

Wtuhington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  CoHoasssMAW  Satlos:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  15,  we  quote  the  following 
Item  from  the  minutes  of  our  board  of  di- 
rsctors'  meeting.  March  20,  1963: 

"The  board  voted  to  approve  the  following 
rsoommendatlon  mads  by  the  commlttss  on 
national  legislation: 

■mtat  the  State  chamber  endorse  the 
Capehart-MUler  bills  (8.  3021  and  H.  B.  3146) , 


EcoMnic  SUbiUnr  Palaaa  Aaalytts 
Deceptive  Propafaada  of  ^  Sted 
Compaaiei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASaACHnSRTS 

m  THK  HOU8X  OF  REPRESEirrATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  27,  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
bombarded  over  the  last  few  months  by 
a  barrage  of  high-powered  propaganda 
sponsored  by  the  steel  industry  in  an  at- 
tempt to  convince  the  people  the  steel 
companies  are  being  unfairly  treated  In 
the  current  wage  and  price  dispute  In 
which  they  are  Involved.  Their  full- 
page  newspaper  ads,  which  to  a  large 
extent  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
are  paying  for,  presented  a  one-sided 
picture.  They  have  left  out  a  good  many 
of  the  facts. 

That  the  facts  In  this  case  are  alto- 
gether different  from  the  picture  the 
steel  companies  have  presented  in  their 
jMtid  advertisements  is  well  docximented 
In  a  recent  talk  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency,  the 
Honorable  Roger  L.  Putnam,  an  out- 
standing resident  and  businessman  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  a  speech  before  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  in  New  York  City 
on  May  15  the  Economic  Stabilizer 
raised  some  provocative  questions  about 
the  good  faith  of  the  steel  companies  in 
pretending  to  be  in  favor  of  efTectlve  sta- 
bilization of  this  economy.  Mr.  Putnam 
told  how  the  steel  companies  had  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  grant  a  $12  a  ton  price 
increase  in  steel  to  compensate  them  for 
a  wage  increase  which  might  some  time 
next  year  cost  them  as  much  as  $6  a  ton 
in  added  labor  costs. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  Springfield. 
Mass..  and  the  first  mayor  of  Springfield 
to  serve  three  terms  in  that  ofBce.  Mr. 
Putnam  explained  to  the  mayors  of  the 
United  States  their  stake  as  responsible 
city  officials  In  the  fight  over  steel  prices 
and  in  the  fight  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  to  continue  an  effective  stabili- 
zation program  with  effective  price, 
wage,  and  rent  controls. 

Because  his  remarks  are  so  important 
to  all  of  us  in  understanding  the  issues 
involved  in  this  battle  for  stabilization  I 
Include  here  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
full  text  of  the  Economic  Stabilizer's 
talk  before  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors : 
AoDRzss  OF  Hon.  Boozb  L.  PxrrNAit .  Aoioins- 

TKATOa      OF     THS     WOOttOUlC      STABnjZATlOK 

AoorcT,   BsFoaa   Umttzd   States    CoNnca- 

KNCS   OF    MaTOSS,   WALOOBF-ASTOBU   HOTIL, 

Nsw  ToBK  Cirr.  Mat  IS,  1952. 

As  a  former  member  of  this  distinguished 
organization— and  as  one  who  found  the  Job 
of  mayor  as  challenging  and  as  dlverslfleil 


as  any  I  have  ever  held  before  or  since— I 
want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today. 

It  la  kind  of  like  old  home  week— aeslng 
some  familiar  faces  from  my  day  as  mayor, 
tn<1  also  noting  the  many  changes  the  years 
have  made  In  the  ranks.  The  turn-over 
among  mayors  Is  pretty  high.  But  the  prob- 
lems, of  course,  remain  pretty  much  the 
•ams— how  to  make  tbosa  tax  dollars 
stretch. 

Hm  value  of  your  tax  dollars  Is  very  much 
a  matter  of  ofDclal  concern  to  me  right  now. 
8o  on  both  counts — as  a  former  mayor  and 
as  Bconomlc  SUbillaer— I  feel  right  at  bocM 
here. 

Since  I  feel  so  much  at  home,  I'd  like  to 
repay  you  In  kind  for  your  thoughtfulneaa 
in  Inviting  me.  I'd  like.  If  I  can.  to  make  you 
feel  at  home,  too.  And  I  don't  know  any  way 
to  make  a  mayor  of  an  American  city  feel 
more  at  home  than  by  telling  him  your  trou- 
bles and  asking  his  help. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  first  days  In  city 
haU.  "The  usual  well  wishers  were  on  hand 
to  congratulate  me.  The  typical  caller,  re- 
marking on  the  fact  that  I  was  a  business- 
man, said  he  expected  great  things  from  my 
administration,  particularly  In  the  way  of 
tax  reductions.  Taxes,  he  told  me,  were  too 
high.  And  he  also  expected  great  things 
from  my  administration  In  the  way  of  new 
storm  sewers  for  his  neighborhood,  some 
more  street  paving,  and  better  fire  protection. 
The  city's  services,  he  said,  wert  not  ade- 
quate. Since  I  was  a  bxislnessman,  why  of 
course  lowering  taxes  and  Increasing  servlcsa 
would  be  a  mighty  simple  Job  for  me. 

Well,  all  of  you  have  been  up  and  down  tha 
same  road.  Tou  know  every  bump  and  every 
mudhole.  When  the  dtlaen  wants  some- 
thing you're  the  first  man  he  asks  for  It.  So 
If  I  ask  you  for  something  today  111  be  fol- 
lowing a  procedure  you're  used  to. 

My  Job  In  Washington  Is  to  administer  tba 
direct  emergency  controls  over  prices,  wages, 
salaries,  and  rents.  In  addition.  I  have  ad- 
visory responsibilities  In  connection  wltli 
such  Indirect  controls  as  curbs  on  Install- 
ment buying  and  credit  policy.  Finally.  X 
consult  and  exchange  Infmnation  with  all 
the  other  Ooveriunent  agencies  Involved  In 
the  mobilisation  program  on  general  eco- 
nomic policy.  PrlmarUy.  the  task  of  my 
agency  is  to  preservs  stability— to  prevent 
inflation. 

Tour  job  In  ths  conduct  of  municipal  af- 
fairs and  mine  In  Washington  havs  a  great 
deal  In  common.  We're  both  trying  to  prove 
day-after-day  in  a  thousand  dUfersnt  ways 
that  free  Americans  can  cooperate  intelli- 
gently for  the  common  good. 

As  Economic  StabUlxer,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  right  now  our  economy  Is  operating  on 
a  fairly  even  keel.  We  have  achieved  a  large 
measure  of  stability.  We've  kept  a  tight  rein 
on  Inflation.  That's  not  to  say  that  either 
prices,  wages,  or  rents  have  receded  to  pra- 
Korean  levels.  It's  not  to  say  that  there  hava 
not  been  some  upward  movements  la  all 
three  areas.  There  have  been  some  upward 
movements.  But  In  the  last  18  months  they 
have  been  orderly  and  reasonable,  for  the 
most  part — that  Is,  In  those  areas  where  wa 
have  authority  to  act. 

And  for  all  of  these  reasons  a  great  many 
people  have  the  notion  that  the  best  servlca 
we  In  the  E3A  could  render  to  America  wotild 
be  to  shut  up  shop,  pack  our  bags,  and  go 
home. 

Perhaps  we  should  take  that  as  something 
of  a  compliment — If  a  left-handed  one. 

Some  people  say  that  we  can  get  along  very 
well  now  without  direct  economic  controls  of 
any  kind.  They  say  that  we  can  trust  to 
supply  and  demand.  Or  they  say  that,  at 
most,  we  need  only  Indirect  controls. 

That  these  people  are  saying  these  things 
could  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Iconomlo 
dtablllzatlon  Agency  and  Its  constituent  or- 
ganizations, which  have  helped  to  bring  sta- 
bility out  of  economic  uproar,  have  done  a 
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nfce  mcM*  flattaiy  It  wooM  be  • 

lei  n  go  to  our  heads.     A  food  }0b 

eomplMed  )ol>  ere  aoi  one  and  ttw 

thtng.     It  so  liappens  that  tlMwe  wtto  yeO 

loudsat    for   aii   end    of 

giouuds  tbay  are  no  longer 

also  been  yeDtng  right  akaig  that  ewiythiag 

we've  dooe  to  Mhleve  stabOtty  was  tod  for 

busln— s  and  bad  for  tbs  country. 

In  another  aiea  of  the  defense  oontrtJl  pro- 
gram some  peiiple  also  thtnk  that  the  )ob 
has  been  completed  and  fhat  we  may  as  wall 
shut  np  shop.  That's  the  materlalB  control 
program,  adm'nlstered  by  tbe  produetlOB 
agencies  of  tho  Oovemment. 

Just  a  few  (lays  ago  the  Federal  BiiaBMM 
Board  suspend' >d  the  restrictions  on  Install- 
ment buying  Imposed  xmder  regulation  W. 
Some  folks  T«ad  Into  this  action  mere  than 
was  rsaUy  there.  They  took  this  to  mean 
ttiat  we  had  an  abundance  of  aU  the  things 
that  go  Into  iJie  making  of  cars,  washing 
machines,  letilnctaton.  and  other  qpptlanosa. 
With  abundant  suppUas  of  soch  materlala. 
all  controls  oojld  go.  along  with  regulation 
W.    The  emsrtiency  was  over. 

Ftankly,  I  wish  that  were  the  case.  I  know 
that  many  at  you  wlah  It  were  the  case. 
There  pr<4>ablf  Is  not  a  ainglt  city  In  the 
country  without  a  backlog  of  oonstruetkm 
work  awaiting  ths  release  of  critical  mscte- 
rlala.  Some  af  this  work  has  been  deferred 
for  a  long  tlms.  Much  of  It  is  important  to 
your  eommnnttlM  voy  Important.  You'd 
like  to  go  ahead  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  know 
you  wonder  hciw  soon  win  that  be. 

Prlorltlss  and  aUooatloos  are  outside  my 
direct  baUlwlck,  but  I  do  try  to  kaep  posted 
on  ths  ganartl  supply  situation,  because 
keeping  abreast  at  that  kind  of  information 
Is  part  of  my  Job.  As  soon  as  the  supply 
situation  to  wtll  erwuigh  In  hand  to  ellml- 
nats  any  raal  danger  of  another  Inflation 
spiral  BA's  job  Is  dons. 

Spseulatkm  about  the  futurs  In  a  world 
as  trouhlsd  m-  ours  is  rUky  businass.  Too 
noany  unknowns  surround  us.  We  hope  for 
a  Xavorahle  outcome  In  the  Korean  truos 
nsfotistlcms.  l>ut  we  have  seen  nothing  there 
to  give  us  ajiy  raal  assarsnoa.  Ws  hear 
rumors  of  a  nt  w  Soviet  peace  offenslvs,  of  aa 
easing  of  interasUonal  fusions  But  his- 
tory teaches  as  that  when  th«  oonsmles  start 
r>*""g  ovartiu'es,  that's  the  very  time  w« 
need  most  t<>  kaap  up  our  guard.  Tb* 
phony  peace  extensive  Is  old  stuff. 

WIU  SigfesiAoo  break  out  la  soaaa  other 
part  €>t  ths  a«rld?  Whsrey  When?  Bam 
•tiKmg  do  we  liave  to  beoams  bafors  commu- 
nism baonmsf  oonvinoad  It  had  batter  Ist 
ths  fras  aatlous  Uve  In  paaos?  Give  me  the 
answssa  to  thiiss  qvestlons  and  I  can  bettsr 
tail  you  how  many  schools  and  hospitals 
and  other  facUltiaa  you'll  be  ahle  to  buUd 
in  ths  next  18  months. 

What  la  ths  general  ovtloak  If  the  Intsr- 
aatlooal  altuatkmreoaalas  about  aa  It  ur  In 
•umaary  the  aiatertals  picture  wUl  be  i 
what  brlghtst.  There  wUl  be 
of  the  pinch,  but  ths  premurs  will  by  bo 
means  dlsapp«iar. 

Many  at  yon  know  that  tae  Matlocal  Pro- 
tfuctSon  Auttoirtty  has  isvlssd  CMP  Bagula- 
tlon  g,  looseilli«  up  on  crttksal  materials 
for  primary  and  sscondary  schools  and 
pubUo  aaarls  But  that  revtaton  did  not  1st 
the  ban  all  the  way  dawn.  AUoeatkns  for 
sons  other  types  of  puhUc  works  wlU  be  i 
generous  by  tiie  last  qusrter  ct  this  ; 
they  are  rlglit  now,  but  probably  not  lor 
rscrsattonal  snd  snHwsmsnt 
Thass  may  hnve  to  wait  tor 

By  Iftsa  we  wiU  have  completed  laach  of 
ths  plant  SKpanskm  pro-am  now  under 
way.  Completion  of  the  eapanrted  tndos- 
trlal  base  for  daCense  pRMhaetUm  wUl  tree 
many  matartUs  for  ths  slvlllaii  euuauiy  tn 
somewhat  larger  volums. 

Bat  at  thu  pomt  I  want  to  add  a  word  of 
caution.    Copper  Is  going  to  be  In  tight  sup- 


ply tar  as  far 

taat  p>o}eots  la 
ot  oeppsr  la  aay 
have  two 
for  awhOe;  ths 


Fo« 

one  Is  to  rorget 

Is  to  hava  your  aiohl- 


be  aubstttntsd      umy 


Compared  with  ths  ysan  IMl 
tbs  atesl  aad  alumlnims  supply  situation 
will  be  moch  mors  favorabls.  On  ths  other 
hand,  soaaa  at  ths  othsr  mntsis  that  go  tnto 
publle  works,  such  as  nlcksl.  wUl  probably 
rsosala  tight  Into  1066.  Thatis  beeauss  we 
wont  hit  peak  production  untu  lM61naMny 
of  ths  nswast  types  of  weapoaa.  Inrlurtlng 
some  of  ths  Jet  plaaas.  nsfsnss  paodnetloa 
ofllrlsls  Inform  oae.  In  fact,  that  U  wlU  be 
1968  before  most  of  ths  scares  aoatsrlala, 
espsclslly  those  we  get  from  overseas,  will 
bs  In  anythlx^  like  adaqitate  supply. 

By  aU  msans  let  me  urge  that  If  you  havs 
projects  that  you  are  an:..oti8  to  get  started 
on,  flle  your  appUeatlon  for  whatever  you 
may  need  in  the  way  of  allocations  with  ths 
HPA  as  soon  ss  possible.  JBvcn  with  the  eas- 
ing of  supplies  In  soms  materials.  sppUca- 
tkms  will  be  oonsldarad  on  an  Individual 
merit  basis.  Thst  doesnt  necessarily  mean 
flat  come,  flrat  sarved.  But  it  will  raduoe 
poaalhle  delays. 

Can  wa  foressa  a  oompletc  end  to  materials 
controls?  My  oollsagues  In  ths  moblUaatlon 
program  who  are  In  dlmet  chaigs  of  this 
activity  aay  not  for  some  tims.  Whan  oon- 
teols  are  Ilftsd— and  we  are  lifting  tham  now 
whsrever  It  Is  safe  to  do  so— 4t  has  to  be  on 
a  aelactlve  basis.  That's  becauae  military  re- 
qulramants  place  a  greater  drain  on  soma 
materials  than  on  others.  The  peak  in  de- 
fense production  is  yet  to  come.  With  our 
large  seals  change-over  to  jet  aircraft,  wa 
wont  hit  peak  plans  production  In  tha  naw- 
sst  designs,  aa  I  said,  until  1855. 

So.  much  em  w  am  the  Importance  of  Ukla 
or  that  oonatmetlon  project  in  our  particular 
communitlas,  all  of  us  know  that  even  tha 
most  urgent  pet  project  takes  preoedanca 
behind  the  requlremeats  of  ui  adequate  da- 


In  talkli^  about  the  defense-supply  altua- 
tloai.  one  other  factor  needs  to  be  mentioned. 
That  Is  our  need  to  have  su  adequate  atock- 
plle  of  easentlsl  materials  8o  far  a«*ve  mat 
just  about  one-third  of  our  stockpiling  goaL 
Two-thirds  of  our  objective  still  Is  to  be  real- 
ised. That  mts ns  that  even  as  supplies  ot 
theae  aaaSerlals  Increaee.  not  aU  can  go  to 
the  dvlUan  economy.  ▲  whole  lot  mora 
■sust  bs  kept  on  hand  for  emergencies 

I  hope  that  you  can  And  soom  •iicourag»- 
■sent,  at  least.  In  what  I  have  told  you  about 
the  outlook  In  materials.  I  hope  that  you 
can  bring  to  frultlan  soms  of  the  projects 
that  neceaaarUy  have  been  delayed  by  mate 
xtals  ahortagas.  Tet  I  know  full  wall  that 
even  If  supplies  of  all  materials  were  ample, 
aoma  of  the  Unportant  things  you  would 
like  to  do  In  your  ooinnaunlttee  would  have 
to  remain  undone. 

None  of  us  who  have  served  In  dtf  hall 
need  to  be  toM  that  in  a  great  many  clUaa 
the  sharti«e  of  funds  Is  far  more  aerloua 
to  municipal  Uaprovement  than  the  short- 
i«e  of  stseL 

I  know  that  I  eoukl  aasure  myself  a  last- 
ing and  chartshed  memory  within  this  or- 
ganization If  I  could  soddenly  puU  a  golden 
rabbit  out  o<  the  budgetary  hat.  But  there 
ts  no  such  animal.  Cities  have  to  ecrounga 
for  their  funds — and  I  know  It. 

Unlsas  I  mlas  my  gofss    snd  U 
safe  guess— moat  at  you  are  having 
budget    baadsrhas    right    now    than 
before. 

The  rapid  upwesd  epind  of  prteea 
wages  that  began  with  tise  Korean  war  and 
continued  until  direct  controls  wcta  ttn- 
posad  eaHy  In  IWl  hit  every  department  at 
tlty  goveranwat  a  vtBloas  Mow  whata  It 
reaOy  hurt. 


a  dty  buys  ahot  up 

In  price.      Tax  revenues  couldn't  keep  upu 
So  moat  or  you  hava  had  to  oat  the  neees 
la  order  to  stay  out  of  mualo- 
tpa£  bankruptcy.    Tet  tha  requlieoants  at 
aa  cxpaadlng  tadustrlal  aad 
Mrs.  rather  thaa : 
upon  yoor  phyaieal  plant  aad  enwinyBnlty 


Tour  budgets  today  are  fsallag  tha  Im- 
pact of  the  evente  of  aeaily  t  yeais  ago 
when  the  eost-of-UvIng  tadei  waa  climbing 
at  a  rate  of  1  percent  a  moaith — •  percent 
In  8  months.  Prlees  of  sons  of  the  things 
eittas  buy  went  up  further  aad  faster. 

Vat  Instance,  In  those  8  months  after 
Koiea  before  we  got  serious  about  putting 
a  halt  to  the  spiral — ^lumber  and  lumber 
products  went  tq>  nearly  W  percent;  so  did 
paper  and  paper  producta.  Cliemleals  such 
as  those  you  use  in  your  municipal  plants 
went  up  about  90  percent^  rubber  products 
more  than  80  percent.  Food,  machinery, 
metal  products,  oflloe  furniture,  buUdlng 
materials — the  things  you  need  aad  use  to 
run  a  city — were  all  kltteg  upward. 

Tlie  municipal  worker  got  left  behind  oa 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  so  you  had  to  grant 
pay  hikes  to  many  of  your  employees.  It 
mM  one  thing  after  another— costs  rising, 
receipts  not  ke^Ung  pace.  Tou've  had  to 
scrape  the  bottom  of  that  munle^al  barrrt 
so  hard,  that  I  know  many  of  you  fed 
youYe  scraping  your  way  right  through  the 
bottom. 

When  I  talk  about  your  budget  problemik 
I  know  I'm  rubbing  salt  In  your  woimds. 
But  these  things  must  be  said — over  and 
over — ao  (hat  our  dtlaans,  InrJiirtlng  your 
citlaens.  know  Just  whars  we  stand  and  what 
w'm  up  against. 

I  eald  at  the  start  that  I  was  going  to 
aaake  you  mafora  feel  right  at  home  here  by 
dDli^  just  what  your  oonstltuents  do  whm 
they  ooiae  to  see  you — that  la.  tall  you  soots 
of  my  troublss  and  aak  for  sroxir  help. 

11a  not  asking  yon  to  put  In  a  new  storm 
my  hottss,  or  erect  some  new 
Ughts.  or  fix  the  hotos  In  the  highway. 
bcMse,  or  do  any  of  the  maay 
things  your  oonstltuents  «lsmaiMl  from  you. 
What  I'm  aaking,  Inartiaart.  la  your  help  la 
doing  the  Job  I  have  to  do— ao  ;hat  your  dty 
government  wUl,  tn  fact,  be  able  to  do  tbe 
thU^  It  has  to  do  for  Its  dthans. 

m  other  words.  I'm  aaklag  you  to  Jala 
BM  la  thla  ggfat  to  Imep  our  aoonomy  In 
balance  and  strong.  Z  want  your  support— 
your  scttva  and  aliuleliaailed  aupport— f or 
ths  kind  at  steps  ws  have  to  take  to  kaap 
our  doOar  soimd. 

Bight  now  ths  oorrldora  aad  eammlttse 
rooans  oC  Coagrees  ars  reeoondtog  with  the 
deoMUDds  or  ths  tobbylsts  to  kiU  off  the  price 
aad  wage  aad  rent  controls  ss  at  next  Juaa 
80,  and.  tram  their  vtewpdnt,  pnterably  ba- 
fore  then. 

The  lobbyists  give  a  mllllnn  raaaooa  why 
ttia  oontrola  should  go.  On  the  one  hauad. 
they  say  the  controls  ars  unnacassary  be- 
cauM  pricas  are  down  aad  suppUas  ars  am- 
ple. Then,  they  turn  around  and  say  the 
controls  most  go  because  thay  ax«  too  r^ 


i 

J 


rm  a  buBlnssBman,  aad  I'm  no  ukore  ai 
than  any  oUaer  buslasssman  to  having  my 
company  do  welL  But  I  also  reaUxe  that  In 
the  long  run  neither  my  company  nor,  to 
fact,  any  American  bnnlnaea  will  do  well  If 
the  country  Is  left  wide  open  to  a  galloping 
Inllatkm. 

So  while  the  lobbyists  are  busy  thinking 
up  thair  mllllan  rcaaoos  to  UU  ths  eontrols. 
I  can  think  at  bllUoas  of  laasow  tor  tin|diig 
tham  oa— the  bUUoae  upoa  Minoas  of  dot- 
lam  whldi  went  down  the  tnOatlm 
In  tbe  g  BMOtha  after  Korea, 
and  wages  and  oosts  and.  la 
rent  were  tfiootlng  up  without  rhyme  or 
reason  or  restriction.  I  dont  want  to  go 
through  that  again,  and  I'm  ears  aa : 


Ill' 
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Bible  public  officials  and  aa  citizens  70U  dont 
want  to  either. 

We've  talked  a  lot  about  our  63-  or  BS-cent 
dollar.  We're  groaned  about  It.  We've 
walled  about  It.  We've  tbougbt  back  noatal- 
glctvlly  to  the  good  old  days,  when  It  was 
perhape  a  69-cent  dollar  or  even  a  66-cent 
dollar.  Wed  aU  like  to  see  the  present  In- 
nated  dollar  pick  up  some  more  cents;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  must  keep  in  mind 
tbat  our  big  Job  for  some  time  to  come  yet 
will  be  to  make  sure  that  our  dollar  doesnt 
drop  down  to  49  or  45  cents. 

TYue.  some  prices  have  fallen  and  some 
markets  are  soft.  As  you  walk  down  Main 
Street,  you've  no  doubt  heard  from  many 
of  your  merchants  that  business  hasn't  been 
up  to  expectations.  Textiles  are  slow.  Even 
■ome  of  the  hard  goods  are  off.  IX  you  listen 
often  eno\igh  and  long  enough  to  the  mer- 
chants who  say  business  Is  bad,  you  might 
oondude  we're  deep  into  deflation. 

But  let's  look  a  Uttle  cloMr.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  more  than  half  of  the 
commodities  that  make  up  the  cost  of  llT- 
ing  Index  are  stUl  at  about  the  highest 
levels  they've  ever  reached.  Seventy-one 
percent  of  them  are  at  or  within  2  percent 
Of  their  1951  peaks. 

If  the  lid  went  off,  those  prices  would 
rise — how  far  and  how  fast  we  can  only 
guees.  But  we  do  know  this:  that  the  de- 
mands for  looser  controls  stem  largely  from 
thoee  groups  which  find  the  present  ceilings 
much  too  low  for  their  satisfaction.  They 
want  controls  off  now  in  order  to  raise  prices 
now.  Every  day,  the  price  office  is  bit  with  a 
new  batch  of  price  increase  requests  from 
Industries  which  regard  the  present  ceil- 
ings as  anything  but  academic.  When  they 
are  tiirned  down — as  most  of  them  are — they 
say  the  controls  are  un-American.  Somehow, 
however.  I  get  the  impression  from  the  groups 
that  their  definition  of  un-American  Is  any- 
thing which  restricts  their  opportunities  to 
cash  in  on  a  critical  defense  emergency  situa- 
tion. 

A  typical  example  of  the  kind  of  presstires 
being  put  on  Congress  to  gut  the  stabiliza- 
tion program  has  to  do  with  rents  in  most  of 
our  larger  cities.  Rent  •tabllizatlon  la  an 
Important  part  of  the  over-all  program.  Un- 
warranted rent  increases  would  put  new 
■team  behind  the  cost  of  Uvlng.  If  your  city 
Is  under  rent  control,  you  know,  of  course, 
that  it  can  be  decontrolled  at  any  time  by 
local  action.  So  the  assimiptlon  wotild  be 
that  the  cities  which  stUl  have  rent  control 
regard  It  as  necessary. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  now  a  strong  move- 
ment in  the  Congress  to  take  it  away, 
whether  you  want  It  or  not.  Under  this 
plan,  only  the  critical  defense  areas  would 
stay  under  controls.  And  most  of  the  larger 
cities  do  not  qualify  for  a  classification  as 
critical  defense  areas.  The  requirements  for 
such  a  classification  are  q\ilte  strict. 

This  Is  a  case,  it  seems  to  me.  of  Con- 
gress being  asked  to  "protect"  your  cities 
against  their  own  city  administrations — 
which.  It  also  seems  to  me,  Is  somewhat 
contrary  to  the  demands  we  hear  for  giving 
the  local  community  a  greater  rather  than 
a  smaller  role  in  deciding  local  issues. 

The  big  push  to  tear  down  the  stabiliza« 
tlon  barriers  all  along  the  line  at  this  crltl« 
cal  time  appears  blind  to  the  facts  of  our 
mobilization  economy.  We  are  still  a  long 
way  from  hitting  the  peak  of  our  defense 
production.  Month  by  month  we  are  pour- 
ing an  Increasing  number  of  dollars  into  the 
purchase  of  guns  and  ships  and  tanks  and 
planes. 

When  we  hit  the  peak — and  then  hold  de- 
fense production  at  about  that  same  rate 
for  a  full  year  thereafter — the  military  serv- 
ices and  the  atomic  energy  program  wUl  be 
taking  about  a  fifth  of  all  steel,  two-fifths 
of  all  alimiinum.  a  third  of  all  copper. 
Plant  expansion,  power  development,  and 
stockpiling  wUl  add  to  tlie  drain  on  civilian 
supply. 


Even  today,  the  military  programs.  Includ- 
ing atomic  energy,  are  taking  more  than  half 
of  all  magnesliun,  nearly  three-fourths  ct  all 
nickel  and  cobalt,  and  even  higher  propor- 
tions of  some  lesser  known  but  equally  es- 
sential materials.  And  as  far  as  responsible 
officials  of  the  production  agencies  can  now 
foresee,  these  percentages  will  obtain  dur- 
ing most  of  the  next  8  years. 

Now  if  anyone  can  read  buslness-as-usual 
abundance  or  a  case  now  for  the  end  of  the 
stabilization  controls  in  thoee  figures,  that's 
his  privilege.  But  personally  I  dont  see  it. 
I  see  in  those  figures  only  added  evidence 
of  the  need  for  continued  authority  to  al- 
locate materials,  and  to  bold  prices,  wages, 
salaries,  and  rents  In  stable  balance. 

The  steel  case  Is  a  good  example  of  why  we 
must  continue  to  have  controls.  If  the  econ- 
omy were  a  slack  one  rather  than  a  gener- 
ally tight  one,  I  can  assure  you  the  dispute 
in  steel  would  never  have  btiilt  up  to  what 
It  U. 

You've  heard  a  lot  about  steel.  TouTe 
heard  conflicting  reports.  You've  heard 
thoee  contradictory  statements  of  fact  from 
patriotic  and  presiunably  impartial  citizens. 
And  you've  heard  them  from  people  with 
axes  to  grind. 

Now  I  dont  propose  to  reud  you  a  lawyer's 
brief  on  the  seizure  situation.  Thst's  a  legal 
matter  and  one  that  the  courts  are  in  the 
process  of  deciding.  Let  me  stick  to  the 
economic  Issues  that  concern  all  of  us. 

The  steel  Industry  has  been  putting  on  a 
propaganda  drive  that  even  a  Dr.  Ooebbels 
might  envy.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
adroit  propaganda  drives  we've  ever  seen  in 
this  country.  It  seems  to  have  had  some 
success  In  confusing  a  lot  of  people  about 
the  facts. 

Why  did  the  steel  companies  embark  on 
this  calculated  campaign  of  confusing  the 
public?  For  one  very  good  reason.  They  had 
no  real  case  on  the  basis  of  the  economic 
facts.  80  they  had  to  substitute  hokum  and 
try  to  get  us  to  accept  it  as  truth. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this.  The  steel 
companies  can  grant  the  adjustments  in  pay 
recommended  by  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board,  without  any  financial  hardship  to 
themselves,  and  without  violating  existing 
stabilization  {>ollcy.  But  instead  of  putting 
the  Wage  Board's  recommendations  Into  ef- 
fect, or  even  bargaining  on  them — and  there 
Is  room  for  honest  bargaining — the  com- 
panies have  been  using  them  as  a  lever  to 
try  to  pry  higher  steel  prices  out  of  the  con- 
siimlng  public  and  the  defense  agencies  of 
your  Government.  And  it's  a  further  truth 
that  a  price  Increase  of  the  scope  requested 
by  the  companies  woiild  boost  them  even 
higher  into  excess  profits. 

In  sununary  then  the  issue  is  whether  the 
companies  can  hand  the  consumer  and  the 
taxpayer  a  bigger  bill  for  steel  and  lay  the 
responsibility  on  the  doorstep  oi  the  steel- 
workers'  right  to  a  wage  increase — their  first 
increase  In  17>^  months. 

The  industry  has  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  at  stake  In  the  battle.  The  public, 
however,  has  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars at  stake.  More,  the  mobilization  pro- 
gram Itself  is  deeply  involved,  for  an  vm- 
warranted  price  Increase  for  steel  would  send 
us  off  on  a  new  round  of  inflation  which 
would  not  only  hxurt  otxr  people  but  would 
seriously  hamper  defense. 

The  whole  thing  started  from  the  fact 
that  Bteelworkers  have  not  had  a  wage  In- 
crease since  December  of  1950.  Now  It's  easy 
enough  to  say — as  the  steel  companies  have 
said — ^that  In  the  interest  of  stabilizing  the 
economy,  steelworker  wages  should  continue 
at  the  old  rate.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that 
most  other  basic  Industries  have — volun- 
tarily— given  wage  increases  to  their  em- 
ployees since  January  1950 — the  base  date 
for  wage  stabilization — ^whlch  go  far  beyond 
what  the  steriworkers  received  In  December 
oC  that  year.    80  steel  wages  are  behind. 


8teel-cc«npany  profits,  meanwhile,  soared. 
Productivity  in  the  planU  increased  substan- 
tially.   Wage  cosU  per  ton  of  steel  droppect 

•ptM  steel  companies'  ezpreesed  conoera 
over  stabUlaatkm.  therefore,  seems  to  have 
been  based  largely  on  a  determination  to 
in»int>in  what— for  them— has  been  a  very 
favorable  status  quo,  and  what  for  their 
workers  has  been  a  falling  behind  of  tha 
pattern  of  wa^e  movamcnU  In  iwsdlng  in- 
dustries. 

I  am  all  the  more  puzzled  by  the  statl 
companies'  expressed  concern  over  the  sta- 
biUaation  program  from  the  fact  that  they 
uked  me  back  in  March  for  a  tia-a-toa 
price  Increase  Immediately  In  order  to  com- 
peoMte  them  for  a  wage  increase  which 
might  eventually  nezt  year  cost  them  as 
much  as  98  a  ton  at  the  ouUlde — assuming 
there  was  no  further  increase  in  plant  pro- 
ductivity. 

Taere  has  been  so  much  hokum  spread  by 
the  steel  Industry  about  the  price  and  wage 
facts  in  this  case  that  it  would  take  hours 
to  give  a  polnt-by-point  analysis  of  the  mla- 
statemenu  and  half-truths.  As  I  said.  It 
has  been  an  adroit  propaganda  driv*. 
itdrolUy  designed  to  disguise  the  big  lasua 
which  Is  the  industry's  demand  for  special 
price  treatment  of  a  kind  no  other  Industry 

gets. 

But  In  view  of  some  of  the  things  which 
have  been  said  about  the  future  of  our  con- 
trols program  as  a  result  of  this  case,  I  do 
want  to  make  sure  one  thing  Is  straight  in 
your  minds.  I  am  referring  to  the  Wag* 
Stabiliaation  Board's  decision  on  reoom- 
mended  wage  benefiU. 

The  wage  board  got  Into  the  case  only 
because  the  steel  Industry  had  failed  to  bar- 
gain on  a  single  one  of  something  like  100 
different  demands  of  the  union  for  changes 
In  their  contracts — that  is.  unlsss  just  stttlnf 
pat  and  saying  "No"  to  everything  can  be 
considered  bargaining.  They  did  not  make 
a  bona  fide  counteroffer  on  a  single  Issue,  not 
one.  Their  strategy  was  stalemate  and  drift. 
That's  certainly  no  way  to  settle  wage  dis- 
putes. Efforts  of  the  Federal  Conciliation 
and  Mediation  Service  to  get  the  parties  to- 
gether were  completely  unsuccessful.  The 
companies  had  absolutely  nothing  to  offer. 
Period. 

When  the  President  referred  the  case  to 
the  wage  board,  the  companies  agreed  to  let 
the  Board  hear  the  Issues  and  make  recom* 
mendatlons.  They  preeented  all  their  facts. 
So  did  the  union.  The  Board  made  a  deci- 
sion which  threw  out  many  of  the  union's 
demands,  which  referred  others  b^ck  to  the 
parties  for  further  bargaining,  and  which 
repreeented  a  compromise  on  the  reet. 

The  steel  companies — which  up  to  then 
had  never  offered  any  kind  of  a  wage  in- 
crease over  the  levels  of  December  1950.  Im- 
mediately charged  that  the  Wage  Board's  de- 
cision would  break  the  line  on  wage  con- 
trols. Now  that  is  simply  not  true.  It  Is 
a  story  the  steel  Industry  Is  most  anxious 
to  get  across  In  order  to  defend  Its  refusal 
since  last  November  to  bargain  realistical- 
ly with  the  union  on  wagee.  They  called  II 
a  aS-cent  wage  bike. 

The  fact  is  that  under  normal  terminolo- 
gy In  labor-management  relations.  If  tba 
proposed  settlement  had  been  agreed  to  by 
collective  bargaining  in  December,  it  would 
have  been  called  a  13  >4 -cent  settlement  with 
future  benefits.  The  General  Motors  con- 
tract, as  I  recall,  was  labeled  a  9-cent  set- 
tlement with  future  benefits  and  fringe  ad- 
justments when  it  was  put  into  effect  a  few 
years  ago,  yet  automobile  workers  have  re- 
ceived under  it  something  like  50  cents  In 
benefits  so  far  and  will  receive  more.  But 
no  one  called  It  a  50-cent  package  when  It 
was  negotiated. 

Now  can  the  steel  companies  afford  the 
proposed  series  of  wage  and  fringe  adjust- 
ments which  would  go  Into  effect  In  four 
steps  over  an  18- month  period?  Let'a  look 
at  that  a  moment. 
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Durtag  tJMW  IB  montba.  the  stad  Indus- 
try wlU  be  **r*"^«»>f  tte  produotlTe  capaci- 
ty sitfMtantiaJly — with  substantial  Oovem- 
Btant  ft^f  "«*«  toelp  In  the  foraa  of  aooeler- 
atad  tax  depradBttoa  anowmneea.  Tliay  wUl 
De  tamtng  out  nach  mot*  ztaaL  With  tba 
|t-«-tao  price  Incrssse  whlcb  laae  already 
bean  asadr  avaUalAe  to  then  uader  the 
Oapahart  soMndmaot.  tbmr  wta  te  taking 
almost  as  much  oa  each  Um  at  their  ex- 
pandad  prtxluctkm  m  thay  an  now  mak- 
ing with  pi-eaent  prices  and  wage  rataa.  80 
thalr  proAts  ahouid  do  all  rtgbt  even  If  pso- 
duetivlty  srtood  atlU. 

But  ttiare  Is  no  raaaoo  vtky  prodnottvttiy 
flbould  ataiid  stUL  It  has  baan  Uapcovlnf 
■taadlly  in  th»  afesal  laduatry- 
psr  um  hitva  bean  taiUa%  rlsbt 
a  raault  of  dov  anathads  tt  tbm 
Tirp^*«»~  tiMi  pfartlos  and  wltii 
who  baUava  tfeiay  ars  being  treated  falrty 
ttaasa^  ao  rsaaon  why  that  abouiant 
pMi  thTa  thm  sad  seeult  oaa  be 
proAt  per  ton  but  mote  and  tat 
oCataaL 

.  .1  know  that  aoonds  to 
•a  aaaM    sdlttwial 
■Mglit-of-baiid.    Bat  you  know  aad  I 


in. 


tavlag  lis  tlUa  graaUy 

at  Uel^(.    U  avary  wage 

It  a  aasTssiim  ding  price 

o<  IMag  vould  atttl 

be  at  tma 

at  tha  taoU  the 
In  lU  tuU-i 

Kxne  at  ttta  Xaots 
wlUab  are  nloaiy  *^*rr***  ****  «baa  the  con- 
trols m  asllUhly  attachad  by  g9««va  which 
It  unwarranted  higher  pneee  at  tbe  coun- 
la  a  tuae  at  national  emcr- 


noi 


•Hm  pubUo  miMt  know  thaaa  taots.  fi 
the  public  knows  tbsae  faeU  the  lobbies 
wfll  loea. 

You.  particularly,  as  Aayflia,  aost  knov 
I  facta.    Tltay  bear  haatlly  on  tha  prob- 

fni  face  and  your  dtlaens  face  In  the 
yaaia. 
X  have  confldenoa  In  tha  good  anas  ol 
the  Ap^^^V*"  people.  X  know  that  given 
tha  facta  which  deal  with  their  aoonomlo 
stahtltty  and  thdr  national  security,  they 
wQl  laalBt  on  the  right  thing  being  dona. 
Th^  Win  Insist  on  a  strong  aconomy  In  a 
strong  America 


Wky  DgMrt  <M  Slap  IVgdUtT-MM- 

'sGrMt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  wwa 

m  iKi  BoosB  or  RB>RESKNTAT1VB 

Thwrwiaw,  Ma9  15, 1$S2 

Mr.  JEHSKH.  Mr.  SpMker,  imder 
im.te  to  extend  ny  reoMika  tn  the  Roc- 
ou.  I  iDclode  the  f oUowtag  edMoctels  bf 
A.  M.  Piper,  from  tlie  OraneQ  BhiCBi 
Moopwea: 

WtiT  DoHW^  Ocn  flhov  TWfotutt 

Why  doeant  Ood  stop  the  trouble  that 
li  going  on  m  tha  woildt 

Ton  probably  hava  heard  this  ^pMSttai 
hundreds  at  times  In  year  Itts.  and  If  you 
are  like  moat  people,  tt  oftsa  pwMdss  you. 


Wan  and  rumors  of  wan.  tha  Injnstloas 
on  svary  hand,  the  Innocent  who  suffer  with 
the  gunty.  the  lack  of  mforal  standaxda.  the 
confusion  everywhere — an  caiase  many  peo- 
ple to  doubt  the  goodness  of  Ood  and  even 
to  question  His  eslstence. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  peace  of  mind  wa 
must  try  to  find  a  reasonable  answer  to  this 
question. 

Before  doing  so  wa  wish  to  make  two 
comments. 

First.  U  seems  elear  that  whan  people  ask 
wby  Ood  doesnt  stop  the  trouble,  they  do 
not  doubt  His  ability  to  do  so.  but  are  con- 
cerned becauae  B»  doasnt  act. 

Second,  they  bavant  given  stifflclent 
thought  to  the  nature  oC  tbe  eovereignty  of 
Ood  as  it  affects  human  beinga.  Ttwre  are 
two  kinds  of  eovereignty — the  eovereignty  of 
a  dictator  which  crushes  all  that  stands  In 
the  way  of  complete  control,  and  sovereign^ 
that  anow*s  man  freedom  of  choice,  and  at 
the  sante  time  offers  htm  a  perfect  way  of 
Bfe. 

n»e  sovereignty  of  Ood  gives  man  absolute 
freedom  of  choioe.  If  he  makes  the  wrong 
ehotee.  as  often  oocurs,  Ood  gives  him  an- 
other chanee — naany  other  channea.  becauae 
He  Is  a  Ood  of  mercy. 

We  may  wonder  why  Ood  does  not  qulokly 
reward  the  good,  punish  the  wicked  and  put 
an  end  to  the  tioubles  whieh  plague  the 
world.    Why  does  Be  just  let  matters  drift? 

Think  a  udnute.  To  stop  the  trouble  In 
tha  world,  Ood  has  to  stop  you  and  millions 
of  others  who  make  trouble. 

TlM  whole  Issue  Is  a  personal  one.  Droubla 
Is  caused  by  Oae  sslflshnsss.  jealousy,  and  aln 
of  Individuals  like  you. 

Ood's  oommandments  and  the  teenhli^ 
Of  Jssus  tsU  how  to  ovaroome  evU  with  good. 

We  are  fsaa  agenta.  Ood  does  not  tores 
us  to  be  good.  Be  gives  us  the  power  to  stop 
the  tronble  In  our  own  lives  and  h^  othera 
to  do  the  same. 

That  la  the  baste  «<  the  Ohrlatlan  reUgkm. 
the  oidy  Inatltwtton  which  can  stop  trouMa 
and  i^fa  us  a  bsttsr  world. 


Ij&t  none  but  Amarleans  stand  guard  to- 
night." With  this  quotation  from  Oeorge 
Waahtngtost,  Oan.  nmigtsa  MaeArthur  con- 
cluded his  great  ad^sss  to  the  Michigan 
Legislature  the  alhsr  evening. 

As  we  bava  lapaaaadly  obeerved,  MaeArthur 
Is  InoooparaMy  the  gfaalssl  volee  la  the 
united  States  Saday.  Ms  spsaks  as  one  with 
authority  on  the  wtgsnt  Issues  before  the 
paopla.  aksndtng  as  ha  doss  on  an 
far  isMcvsd  from  poutteal  Jsal- 
iMBsrlag,  hs  pleads  for  a  return 
to  coBUftttuttasid  pieanssaent,  eovnd  poUdas. 
and  statesaMsahlp. 

Xn  his  speech  at  X<analng  he  emphasised 
that  nothlag  threatene  as  more  acutely  than 
our  ttnanelal  In  esponstbility  and  reckleea. 
apendthrift  poUclca.  which  Jeopardise  all 
thrift  and  frugality. 

Be  called  for  a  ratom  to  tha  diffusion  of 
political  power  so  wisely  ordained  by  the 
ConstltuUon.  leaving  to  eommnnltlas  the 
management  oC  kwal  aCatrs  and  to  cltiaena 
the  Baaai^smaBt  of  their  personal  Uvea. 

Be  caUad  for  a  return  to  the  dtrectneei 
at  the  peat,  when  the  primary  test  at  eonnd 


tlon  at  what  waa  tight  and  vrhat  was  wrong. 
we  would  lagaln  tha  Jeflaraonlan 
that  tha  Meat  govammant  la  the 


Be  advocated  a  isaannaWs  Umlt  on  tha 
to  tax.  Umtttng  taitatton  to  the  legltl. 
_^  sa  of  r»»«««*^Hii»iy  a  (ragal  gov- 

smmvit^  rsjsctlng  ths  ultsrtor  motlva  o( 
x^nlatlac  and  i*«frtT«J"»»g  oar  prtvate  Uvea 
and  efforts. 

We  have  ao  tninintti  oar  peopis  with  tax- 
ation, hs  aMsrtsd.  that  they  are  no  longw 
aUa  to  bund  f or  old  sgs  snd  sacvlty.  and 


are  rapidly  losing  tha  energizing  Inoentlve  to 
work. 

Conceding  that  we  must  rebuild  the  mili- 
tary strength  Irresponsibly  dissipated  at 
war's  end,  MaeArthur  Inalstied  we  must  re- 
gain some  degree  of  calmness,  consistency, 
and  oouunon  saaaa. 

He  eharacterlaed  the  talk  of  Inunlnent 
threat  to  our  national  security  througb  tiie 
application  of  external  foroe  as  pure  non- 
sense. Our  real  dangw,  he  said.  Is  from  the 
insidious  forces  waridng  frees  wtthtn  which 
have  already  drastlesaiy  altered  the  charac- 
ter of  our  free  tnetltaftlona — those  institu- 
tions Which  lotmsily  we  hailed  aa  something 
beyond  queetlon  or  challenge — and  which 
we  proudly  csdlad  the  Amertean  way  of  life. 

nuough  larresslnc  fwiritrailastliMi  at  po- 
Utleal  authority  In  the  Vedetal  Ooverameot 
and  the  long  tenure  off  one  group  In  pubUe 
oOlee.  the  disease  of  perscmal  power  has  ba- 
eccwe  deeply  rooted  In  the  tmited  BUtea, 
MMAsChur  de Blared,  knd  the  patroiiage  at 
BBOoay  haa  aaads  aadeaialile  proi^eas  la  eatw 
ruptlng  the  body  polttle. 

Political  conniving,  ha  said.  Is  setting  tkt» 
stage  for  the  enaergenoe  upon  the  Amsrlcaa 
scene  of  the  ugly  threat  of  a  aiUltary  state. 

Tt  would  be  a  traglo  devdcqnnent.  In- 
deed."  IgMArthtnr  obsetTsd.  "IT  this  genera- 
tion waa  forced  to  look  to  the  rigidity  o( 
mUltary  dominance  and  discipline  to  redeem 
tt  fttan  the  tragic  taUnre  ot  a  civilian  admln- 


The  nwwnphasH  upon  ftanign  aid. 
dally  aid  to  Wsetsm  Borope,  MacArttiur  <fcs- 
darsd.  waa  at  least  partially  rsspmislbWi  foe 
ths  tragedy  and  distress  brou^t  to  thou« 
sands  at  American  homee  by  floodwatera 
from  the  Mleeonrl  and  Mississippi  Rtvers. 
Bs  recalled  that  aaar  40  yaaia  ago  as  an  en- 
gineer oOtoer,  he  had  worked  on  plans  for 
the  coatrol  at  Just  suah  ftood  eondlMeai^ 
But  the  funds  were  not  forthcoming  for  pro- 
tection of  our  own  people  even  though  we 
have  remitted  far  greater  fimounts  for  similar 
purposes  la  Wsatei'n  Buiope. 

KPBiyWheie,  MaeArthur  said,  the  long  arm 
of  foreign  Infltianoe  dominates  and  eontrola 
even  *g**'— »  0me  oena  dattcstal  Interests. 
Our  wm,  our  courage,  our  Initiative  seem 
almost  paralyaed. 

Ontatnly  thia  M  tha  year  to  pot  none  hot 
Americana  on  guard  In  Waahlagton  and 
throu^out  the  Ration. 

Tbe  MrtiaQal  Bouse  of  Bepreeentatlves  haa 
voted  to  permit  aU  Members  at  Congress,  la 
figuring  their  toooeae  tos,  to  deduct  their 
Uvlng  «»p»"—  while  In  Washington. 

This  wonld  Include  rent,  hotel  blUa,  food, 
tranaportatlan,  and  aa  expeusee  Inourred 
while  atteadlag  sseslons  at  Coagraas. 

Inasmuch  as  Oongrsss  Is  now  In  session 
most  of  each  year,  the  deductible  expenaee 
would  ran  Into  thousands  at  ddhtrs. 

At  first  bluah  thia  may  eeem  unrceeonable 
but  In  our  opinloa  It  la  only  fair. 

A  Oongressman  haa  to  aalntatn  a  home  IB 
his  State  or  district,  even  though  ha  la  m 
Waehiagton  most  of  ths  time.  He  alao  haa 
to  ir**"***"  a  residence  in  Waahlagton  or 
vldnlty,  unlees  he  llvee  In  a  nearby  State, 
In  which  case  he  has  to  pay  for  hotel  accom- 
modatlona  while  he  la  In  Washington. 

A  Congreeeaaaa  Is  Just  as  much  entitled  to 
rela^uiaeiBent  for  WaShlagtan  expenaee  as 
a  liiuiiwaaman  Is  working  away  trom  home 
for  his  Arm. 

But  the  measure  passed  by  the  Tlnnss 
doeant  oaU  for  reimbursement.  It  merdy 
permits  a  Oongraasman  to  deduct  hla  Wash- 
Ington  eqwiMee  from  his  salary  before  figur- 
ing his  Income  tax. 

It  would  be  preferabla.  In  our  opinion, 
for  the  Oovcrament  to  pay 
eqwneee  but  that  lent  the  way  they 
to  want  It. 

the  Senate   will 
put 
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oompeniatlon  upon  a  fair  basis.  As  It  Is, 
man7  have  great  dllBcuIty  In  malrlng  botb 
•ndB  meet  and  that  doesn't  make  for  good 
government. 


LcfbUtioB 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or  KnrmsoTA 

Df  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATlVES 

Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  Will  Rogers  once  said  that  "all  I 
know  is  what  I  read  in  the  papers."  To- 
day I  came  over  to  my  o£Bce  and  I  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  U.  S.  News  k  World  Re- 
pent of  May  30. 1952,  and  quoted  In  that 
magazine  is  this  statement: 

If  Republicans  can  manage  It.  Charles 
Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Is  to  be 
kept  eo  busy  defending  his  Department 
against  charges  of  Irregularities  that  he  will 
cot  have  much  effect  as  a  campaigner  for 
the  Democrats  this  autumn.  The  strategy 
te  to  place  the  Secretary  on  the  defensive. 

Although  I  haye  no  reason  to  think 
that  it  misht  be  so.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Republican  Party  would  be  more  c<ni- 
stnicdve  this  year  In  their  approach  to 
the  farm  problems  confronting  this 
country. 


Hcw7  J.  Kaiser's  Aaswcr  to  laTitatioB  To 
Rcfate  Charges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSK! 

or  wiscoMsnf 
IN  THS  BOU8S  OP  RKPRESKNTAll  VCS 

Tuesday.  May  27, 1952 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  May  21.  1952.  I  placed  in 
the  Record  a  long  statement  concerning 
Benry  J.  Kaiser  and  his  enterprises.  In 
return  Henry  J.  Kaiser  issued  a  news 
release  in  answer  to  the  charges.  I  also 
placed  that  in  the  Rxcord.  In  turn  I 
wrote  Henry  J.  Kaiser  a  letter  asking  him 
to  answer  the  charges.  That  too  was 
placed  in  the  Rxcobd.  Yesterday  I  re- 
ceived Henry  J.  Kaiser's  reply,  which  I 
am  putting  ia  the  Rzcoro. 

In  order  that  the  sequence  may  be 
elear  the  charges  I  made  Wednesday. 
May  21.  1952.  begin  on  page  5694  of  the 
Rkcord.  I  insert  all  releases  and  letters 
In  exchange  between  us  also  In  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

HzmiT  J.  KAisn  Iwvrrzo  To  Submit 
RsrUTATIOM  TO  CHAaoss 
(Extension    of    remarks    of    Hon.  Altoi  B. 
CKoKSXi,  of  Wisconsin,  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Thursday,  May  32.  1952) 
Mr.  O'SoNSKi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcord,  I  Include 
the  following  letter  and  news  release: 

CoMoaxss  or  thk  UNrrxo  Stati:s, 

HOUSZ  or  RXPKKSXMTATIVXS. 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  22.  19S2. 
Mr.  BsmT  J.  Kaxsxs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dxas  Ma.  KAisxa:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing to  me  your  news  release  of  May  21,  1952. 


through   your    Washington    representativs, 
Walter  T.  Phalr. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  cause  Intentional 
damage  to  any  individual  or  corporation.  If 
your  good  offices  will  furnish  me  with  any 
facts,  figures,  or  evidence  contrary  to  the 
insertion  I  put  In  the  OoNoaxasioHAL  Rxc- 
oao  of  May  21,  1992.  I  wlU  gladly  check  them 
against  the  Senate  and  House  committee 
findings  and  wUl  be  glad  to  insert  your  an- 
swer in  the  CoNoaxssioNAL  Rxcoao,  Just  as 
I  Inserted  the  charges. 

Tnistlng  that  this  wW  meet  with  your 
approval,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

ALvn*  E.  O'KONSKX. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Tenth  District  of  Wisconsin. 

Mat  21.  1952. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser,  when  Informed  today  In 
Oakland,  Calif.,  of  Congreesman  CKoMaxi's 
attack  on  him,  said : 

"Congressman  O'Konski  has  not  only 
been  grossly  misinformed  on  every  single 
statement  he  has  made  with  regard  to  me 
personally,  the  Kaiser-managed  companies, 
and  the  employment  or  service  of  Kalsar 
personnel  In  the  Oovernment,  but  has  ap- 
parently been  so  stimulated  by  persons  wish- 
ing to  damage  the  Kaiser -managed  corpo- 
rations that  the  Congressman  chose  to  make 
his  malicious  and  unfoimded  statements 
under  the  cloak  of  congressional  immunity 
so  that  he  could  make  such  remarks  without 
any  checks  as  to  the  truth. 

"The  Kaiser  Interests  welcome  an  over- 
all congressional  hearing,  and  would  f\ir- 
ther  hope  that  Congressman  O'Konski  would 
be  a  member  of  the  committee,  so  that  he 
could  answer  to  his  constituents,  bis  col- 
leagues, and  the  people,  the  source  of  his 
statement  and  the  reason  he  felt  Justified  In 
making  these  statements  without  any  check. 

*q  firmly  beUeve  in  the  policy  of  congres- 
sional Investigation,  but  when  an  elected 
repreeentatlve  of  the  public  uses  that  elective 
office  for  the  purpose  of  damaging  Individ- 
uals or  corporations  without  any  check  as 
to  the  facts,  he  violates  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  oath  of  offloe." 

HxKlT  J.  Kaish  Co.. 
Wos/Kngifon,  D.  C,  Ma)i  29. 1952. 
Hon.  AI.VIM  X.  CKoMSxi, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deas  Comgkissman  O'Konsxli:  Tou  have 
Invited  us  in  your  letter  of  May  22  to  refuts 
the  charges  you  made  against  us. 

The  enclcaed  Is  our  answer  and  we  wiU 
release  it  immediately  to  the  press.  We  also 
request  that  you  immediately  place  It  In  the 
CoNcssssioNAL  Recoso,  as  you  have  the  other 
correspondence  and  press  release. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Chad  F.  Calboxtm. 

Vice  President. 


KABxa-FSASza  Coap.. 
WUloiD  Run,  Mich..  May  20.  1952. 
Hon.  Alvin  E.  O'KoMsxx, 

House  o/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAB  CoNcaissKAM  O'KoMSKi:  Replying  to 
your  letter  of  May  22,  we  are  prepared  to 
refute  each  and  every  charge  you  made 
against  me  and  the  Kaiser  Industries.  But 
we  do  not  believe  that  merely  publishing  a 
refutation  and  retraction  In  the  Conobss- 
BioNAi.  Record  could  possibly  erase  the  dam- 
age you  have  wTougbt  by  releasing  the  abso- 
lutely false  and  scurrilous  charges. 

However,  there  Is  one  way  by  which  you 
can  make  it  poaslble  for  the  Congress,  tha 
press,  and  public  to  get  not  only  the  fuU 
truth,  but  to  learn  about  ruthless,  sordid, 
selfish,  behind-the-scenes  plotters. 

These  plotters  lild  themselves  behind  your 
cloak  of  congressional  Unmunty,  because  they 
themselves  wo  old  not  dare  to  state  or  clr<« 


culate  the  pack  of  falsehoods  In  public, 
knowing  there  are  laws  to  protect  American 
citizens  against  such  slander.  llbeU  and 
reckless  injmj. 

If  you  only  will  pick  up  your  phone  and 
call  many  of  your  colleagues  In  Oongreas, 
they  wlU  tell  you  that  they  have  investigated 
charge  after  charge  set  forth  in  your  state- 
ment and  that  congressional  committees  al- 
ready have  determined  these  charges  wers 
baseless.  Responsible  officers  of  Oovernment 
already  have  refuted  other  grotmdleas 
charges. 

Tou  demanded  a  sweeping  congressional 
investigation,  but  you  yourself  are  in  the 
position  to  bring  about  immediately  a  full 
revelation  concerning  everything  mentioned 
In  your  Conokbssiokal  Rxcoao  statement. 

I  earnestly  propoee  that  you  schedule  a 
conference  at  the  earliest  possible  date — be- 
tween yourself,  ourselves,  and  those  who  gave 
you  the  Information  fou  used  In  your  re- 
marks before  the  House — and  that  you  Invite 
members  of  the  prees  to  be  present  and  to 
report  on  the  conference. 

The  mallgners  who  gave  you  the  false  la- 
formation  should  immediately  be  called  be- 
fore the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  asked  to 
substantiate  the  charges. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  these  accusers  In 
public  before  the  press  and  take  an  oath 
that  everything  we  reply  Is  the  whole  truth. 
Tou  owe  It  to  the  country,  your  coUeagues 
in  Oongrsse.  yourself,  the  press  and  public 
to  name  any  persons  who  duped  and  misled 
you.  Tou  have  It  in  your  own  hands  to  re- 
quest them  to  con\e  out  of  hiding  and  pub- 
licly repeat  the  same  charges. 

The  circulating  of  the  malicious  untruths 
Inflicts  harm  upon  thousands  of  dealers  of 
our  products,  thousands  of  employees,  thou- 
sands of  stockbolders.  and  upon  other  small- 
business  men  and  mantxfacturera  who  mpptf 
our  enterprises. 

The  smear  technique  at  making  charges  rs- 
gardleas  of  whether  they  can  be  substan- 
tiated— particularly  feeding  them  to  the 
press  through  the  abuse  of  the  sacred  right 
of  congressional  Immiuilty — is  endangsrtnf 
our  democratic  way  of  life. 

This  Nation  Is  right  now  engaged  In  com- 
bating the  "big  lie"  technique  of  commu- 
nism, and  X  know  that  many  of  your  col- 
leagues deplore  the  weakening  of  our  fonn 
of  government  and  the  undermining  of  the 
American  system  of  enterprise  and  freedom 
by  the  unbridled  spreading  of  falsehoods. 

The  statement  that  you  put  into  the  Cow- 
CKxssioNAL  RscoRo  was  BO  vlle  and  violent 
that  it  even  demanded  my  "elimination."  In 
Rtissla,  the  word  is  "liquids tlon."  But  In 
this  country,  Ood  forbid  that  we  ever  shaU 
relinquish  our  freedom  to  hiding  charactsr 
assassins,  lying  secret  agents,  and  purges 
without  trial. 

Tou  have  written  me  that  It  was  not  your 
Intention  to  cause  intentional  damage  to  any 
Individual  or  corporation. 

Then,  in  the  name  of  fairness  and  our 
democracy,  won't  you  give  tu  the  opportunity 
now  to  confront  our  accusers  and  prove  be- 
fore the  press  and  public  that  there  Is  not 
one  solitary  truth  In  the  whole  pack  of 
chargssT 

Sincerely  yours. 

HXKST  J.  Katsxs. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  if  this 
answer  from  Henry  J.  Kaiser  suffices 
since  It  does  not  point  out  what  specific 
charges  are  false.  I  had  hoped  that  facta 
and  figures  would  be  provided.  If  I  can 
be  shown  specifically  where  my  charges 
are  false  I  will  gladly  make  any  correc- 
tion in  that  direction.  Much  of  my  in- 
formation was  secured  from  congression- 
al committee  hearings  and  correspond- 
ence from  other  Members  of  CongreM. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  one  such  letter 
In  the  Rtcoto  at  this  point: 
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Wmahiugtom,  dyrU  f.  IHt. 
P.  8— ■«■, 


Hon. 

HouM  a/  M»prmautoti9€i. 
OHsa  ila.  SKooiAM:  I  rsCsr  to  your  recent 
Inquiry  ooneemtng  the  caaeaUatloti  o<  tbm 
contract  entsred  Into  by  ths  Air  Pores  witti 
tbs  Patrdklld  tticlns  *  Alrplans  Corp.  for 
tlM  produetton  oC  0-118  aliplanes  aS  Cbl- 


Tlas  cancellation  at  the  Fatrchlld  Inglas 
M  Airplane  Oorp.'s  contract  at  the  Oov«ni- 
ment-ovned  plant  at  Park  Bidge.  lU..  did  not 
result  In  a  contract  being  given  to  the  Kais- 
er Oorp..  at  Willow  Run.  Detroit.  Actually, 
as  a  rssult  of  a  series  of  events,  a  letter 
contract  was  awarded  the  Kaiser  Corp.  In 
December  1060,  and  the  letter  contract  with 
PalrchUd  Knglns  *  Airplane  Oocy.  was  not 
placed  untU  Jime  1961. 

The  contract  with  the  Falrohtld  Aiclns 
*  AlrpUuM  Oorp.  bad  not  been  deanltfed 
nor  IMS  asreament  ysC  been  reachad  wlUi 
Katasr  on  aflissl  eoDtcnet  priess.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  currrat  production  rsquirs- 
ments  and  mobllleatlon  cspanslbUl^.  not 
costs  ware  tha  prUns  factors  In  awarding  ths 
original  contract  to  Kalsar  and  In  retaining 
the  OOTammsnt-owned  plant  at  Park  Rldfs. 
m..  in  stand-by  sUtus  for  antlelpatsd  pso- 
ductlon  of  another  typs  alrpUna. 

Durti^  the  reprogramlng  for  the  fiscal  year 
19M.  It  bscanks  apparent  that  the  lower  pro- 
duction rau  now  required  was  UMuflklcnt  to 
support,  on  an  economic  basis,  the  three 
facmtlas  which  were  aoheduled  to  produce 
O-lia  aircraft  under  tlM  aooelcrated  program. 
These  feoUltlas  were  Pairehlld  boas  plant, 
Hageretown.  Md.;  Kaleer-ftaaer  Corp.,  WlUow 
Run.  Detroit.  Mich.;  and  ths  Oovsmmsnt- 
ownsd  plant  at  Park  Bldge.  m. 

Uadv  the  prevtoualy  scbedulsd  aooeterated 
program,  these  three  souross  would  have  been 
requirsd  to  produce  the  quantltj  of  C-118 
aircraft  requlrsd  by  19M.  Adjustments  to 
this  plan,  brought  about  by  fiscal  year  IMS 
budget  llfnlt»t«^»'-  and  tha  dafarment  of  the 
dato  for  completion  of  lae  wings  until  1065, 
plus  the  readjusted  Mutual  Defense  Amlst- 
anos  Program,  nsosssltated  ths  rssehedultng 
ot  an  types  at  aircraft  and  the  reduction  to 
the  absolute  minimum  oC  noocombat  typaa. 

To  insure  ths  oontlnusd  productton  at  ths 
grtatsit  number  of  these  aircraft  at  the 
lowest  cost  to  ths  Air  Vorce,  It  Is  necessary 
to  keep  the  bulk  at  the  O-lie  aircraft  pro- 
ductton  at  the  prims  facility.  Fahchlld's 
home  plant.  Hsgsrstown.  Md.  Under  our 
revised  schedule,  this  plant  will  operate  at 
a  rate  eonslderahly  leas  than  Ito  ultimate 
avaclty.  but  at  a  level  which  wm  rssult 
In  sAclsnt  utUlaatlon  ot  facllltlsB  and  labor. 

Productloo  of  ths  O-l  19  at  WUlow  Run. 
ths  second  facility  activated,  had  progrsamd 
to  such  a  pdnt  that  a  reduction  In  the 
quanUty  at  the  facility  would  delay  meet- 
ing the  rsqulraments  during  1963.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  early  deliverlss  at  C-119's,  this 
facility  offers  a  capacity  which  can  be  grsatty 
expanded  in  the  event  of  moblllaatlon. 

Plana  for  ths  otlllaatton  of  the  Oovam- 
ment-owned  plant  at  Park  Ridge  are  present- 
ly under  study,  and  a  definite  daclalon  has 
not  yet  bem  reached. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  of  ssrvlos  to  you  in 
this  matter. 

BIncsrely  yours. 

Roaor  S.  L.  Iatow, 
Brigadier  Oenersl,  USAF. 
mreetor,  LegtsUttion  and  Liaiton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  la  about  aa 
clear  aa  mud  and  full  of  IneonslflteDclea. 
First,  if  the  Pairehlld  plant  at  Hagers- 
town  l8  not  going  at  full  capacity  why 
open  another  at  WIDow  Run?  How  does 
this  saye  money?  Second,  why  activate 
a  plant  at  Willow  Run  when  the  Fair- 
child  plant  at  Chicago  could  do  the  job 
cheaper  and  quicker.  How  doet  thtoeare 
money?    The  plaee  to  get  tiM  anawen 


to  alart  with  la  the  Department  of  the 
Air  py>roe.  I  hope  the  i»t>per  eoagres- 
^nal  eommitteee  call  in  the  Air  Force 
ofBeiala  at  once  and  start  getting  the 
proper  answers.  S<Hnebody  Is  not  telUng 
the  truth  and  if  it  Is  myself  I  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  it  and  make  correc- 
tions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  above 
letter  that  Kaiser,  a  nonplaae  builder. 
got  a  letter  contract  7  months  before 
Pairehlld,  an  expert  and  successful  plane 
builder.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  we  have 
so  few  planes  In  Korea?  Congressional 
committees  please  note — maybe  It  is  the 
Air  Force  Department  and  not  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  who  should  be  investigated.  Why 
not  begin  there?  Why  should  costs  not 
enter  in  awarding  of  airplane  contracts. 
The  Air  Force  says  In  the  above  letter 
that  Is  not  Important.    Why  not? 


TW  Higk  Cost  of  Ow  Low-Pa^  Coagress 

EXTENSION  OP  REBCARK8 
or 

HON.  PfflUP  J.  PHIUNN 

or  MASSaCHCSBITS 
IN  THS  B008B  OT  BKPRESBNTAllvn 

Tuesday.  May  27. 1952 

Mr.  PmiiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
unanimous  oonsent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscokd.  I  comment 
briefly  upon  an  excellent  article  by  Cabell 
Phinips  enUtled  "The  High  Cost  of  Our 
Low-Paid  Congress."  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  magailne, 
inserted  In  the  Rbcobd  by  my  dlatin- 
gul^ted  friend.  Congressman  AaaABAM 
MtTLTH. 

In  the  main  the  article  admirably  sums 
up  the  many  difficulties,  problems,  and 
burdens  which  llembera  of  Congress 
must  bear  these  days,  and  it  details 
rather  extensively  the  financial  pres- 
sures to  which  our  membership  is  con- 
stantly subjected. 

We  hear  much  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, which  many  of  us  are  so  deeply  eon- 
cemed  about  and  trying  to  check,  but 
little  mention  Is  ever  made  of  the  high 
cost  of  serving  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Most  of  us.  I  think,  ooukl  give  per- 
sonal testimony  bearli«  out  ttie  facts  set 
forth  m  Mr.  Phillips'  excellent  treatise. 
The  situation  is  somewhat  alarming  be- 
cause it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
many  Membov  of  Congress,  no  longer 
able  to  carry  current  flnaiwial  burdena 
and  at  the  same  time  take  care  of  their 
f amiUea  and  personal  obhgatlope,  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  retire  from  na- 
tional legislative  service.  During  the 
past  few  years  I  have  seen  many  in- 
stances of  outstanding  colleagues  who 
found  it  noessary  to  leave  public  life  in 
order  to  madntain  their  families  in  a  de- 
cent and  satisfactory  status. 

It  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  tha 
Nation  that  so  many  experleneed.  sound, 
capable,  high-minded  legislators  feel  un- 
able to  continue  to  give  their  consttta- 
endes  and  the  Nation  the  braellt  of  their 
special  traUiing,  maturity  of  )udgment> 
and  experience  at  a  time  when  tha  Na- 
tion ao  m^ently  needs  strong,  able  men 
in  high  poeittone. 


Tliat  Congress  itself  has  contributed  to 
the  situation  is  also  undeniaUe  because 
from  time  to  time  tfe  have  voted  down 
certain  of  our  allowances  and  failed  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  staffing  and;^ 
servicing  of  our  own  offices.  This  not-  f 
withstanding  the  generous  treatment  we 
have  accorded  most  executive  depart- 
ments and  the  largesse  which  we  have 
provided  for  foreign  governments  out  of 
the  ixicketB  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

It  Is  pertinent,  in  addition,  to  observe 
that  flnancial  burdens  are  not  the  only 
congressional  burdens  which  have  been 
amplified  in  recent  time.  There  hsA 
never  been  a  time,  in  fact,  I  think,  in 
American  history,  when  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  subjected  to  sut^ 
pressure  and  tension  in  the  performance 
of  thetr  public  duties.  A  variety  of  fac- 
tors Iiave  contributed  to  these  pressures 
and  tensions — generally  unsettled  con-^ 
ditions,  uncertainty,  concern  about  Ko- 
rea, oiu-  international  relations  and  tha 
proopect  of  all-out  war.  and  anxiety 
about  industrial,  economic,  and  social 
conditions  at  home.  The  growth  of  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  Government  upon 
the  dally  Uves  of  our  citizens,  the  ex- 
tension of  benefits  and  gratuities  and 
our  various  welfare  programs  not  to 
speak  of  our  expanded  bureaucracy.  aU 
have  brought  new  and  pressing  problems 
to  Members  of  Congresss. 

I  am  not  presenting  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  scnne  of  these  programs  but 
merely  pointing  up  the  fact  that  they 
have  resulted  in  a  tremendous  increase 
in  congressional  business  as  well  as  ex- 
treme pressure  and  tension,  which  must 
be  keenly  felt  by  every  Member  of  our 
national  legislative  bodies. 

As  Mr.  Phillips  points  out.  a  good  ease 
can  be  made  for  Increased  compensation 
but.  in  my  opinion,  even  a  better  one  can 
be  made  for  a  more  efficient  organisa- 
tion of  our  congressional  work.  Certain- 
ly the  reorganization  plan  has  not  tend- 
ed to  reduce,  but  rather  has  seemed  to 
Increase  and  expand  our  duties.  At- 
tention might  well  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  proper  staffing  and  proper  or- 
ganization of  congressional  work  so  that 
we  could  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  theory, 
genuinely  apply  up-to-date,  modem 
business  principles,  methods,  and  prac- 
tices to  the  performance  of  our  work. 
This  would  mean  added  costs,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  the  end  it  is  my  view  that  it 
would  not  only  be  wdl  worth  it,  but  it 
would  actually  pay  eoncrete  dividends  in 
the  form  of  improved  efficiency  and  the 
easing  of  the  pressures  and  tensiona 
which  make  the  public  service  today 
such  a  rigorous  oalUng. 


«. 


DeveloyiMat  of  Hyfradectik  fewer 
FrM  Nkgara  Falls  ami 


EZTENSICMI  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  MILLER 

omsw  Toex 
m  TRW  BO08B  OP  BVBBBXRTATIVB 

mesdoy,  JTay  27. 1952 

MP.    MT^J*"^    of    New    Tofk. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extaod  ay 
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mailcs  tn  the  Rkoou.  I  would  Bke  to  call 
to  the  attentton  of  the  Hotiae  of  Repre- 
aentatives  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Electrical  Workers' 
Aaaoeiation  favoring  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara- 
Falls  and  River  by  private  enterprise  as 
provided  In  the  Capehart-Mlller  bllL 
The  resolution  follows: 

WbanmM  tb«  American  tyt«n  of  free  en- 
terprlM  has  demonstrated  lt«  enduring  value 
to  all  of  the  world:  and 

Wbereas  this  system  of  American  democ- 
racy can  only  continue  In  an  economy  dedi- 
cated to  tliat  purpose:  and 

Wbereas  tbe  continued  attempts  of  Federal 
■Cendan  to  encroach  upon  the  established 
etwtoms  of  our  great  Nation  can  only  lead 
to  an  eventual  Oovemment  control  of  the 
Nation's  entire  economy;  and 

Whereas  this  same  practice  In  the  field  of 

electrical  energy  is  continuing  to  broaden 

'In   spite  of   every  effort  of   free   American 

•nterptiae  to  fulfill  Its  duty  to  the  American 

jpablle:  Th««fare  be  It 

"■  Retolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Kectncal  Workers'  Association.  In  meeting 
■aaembled,  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  de- 
Tetopment  of  the  hydroelectric  potential  of 
the  Niagara  River  by  the  private  electrlo 
companies  In  the  State  of  New  York  as  la 
propceed  by  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill  and 
that  the  secretary  be  Instructed  to  send  a 
letter  to  all  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
from  thU  State  so  advlalDg  them  of  our  pod- 
Uon. 

PnTHSTLVAWU    Statk    Elcc- 
TajCAL  WoaKKBS   Assocu- 

now. 
Jaioa  T.  Rooaw,  Secretary. 


Ecommie  Stabifiwr  Rof  er  L  Poteam  Re> 
p«rts  To  His  FeO«w  BasiMssmes  of 
Sprinffieia,  Mats^  oa  tke  Bif  Tasks 
WUck    Face   Ow    Coaatry   aad   Oar 

Peapk 

EXTENSION  OP  REIdARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MAsaACWDsma 

IN  TSOE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTAnVES 

Mondaw.  May  26,  1952 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
Massachusetts  are  proud  that  one  of  our 
outstanding,  progressive  businessmen  is 
today  the  top  stabilization  official  of  the 
United  States  Ckivemment  We  take 
great  pride  in  him. 

The  Honorable  Roger  L.  Putnam. 
Administrator  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Agency,  is  a  former  mayor  of 
Springfield.  He  was  the  first  three-term 
mayor  in  that  city's  history.  He  was  an 
outstanding  mayor  and  he  has  always 
been  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Massa« 
chusetts. 

The  other  night  Mr.  Putnam  was  the 
speaker  at  the  Springfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce  dinner.  I  know  the  Members 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  speech 
of  this  man  who  is  giving  so  generously  of 
his  time  and  energy  In  a  thankless  but 
vitally  important  Ck)vemment  assign- 
ment: 


Tekt  or  TaiK  ar  Boon  L.  Ponf  sit. 
TBAToa  or  mm  Economic  BTAmtaanoM 
AasMCT.  AT  AmroAi.  Dafma  ow  BwmxMoraiM 
CHAMan  or  Commtbce.  SrsiMansLO,  ICAsa* 
Mat  33.  1953 

It's  wonderful  to  be  back  with  the  home 
folks. 

Since  going  to  Washington  last  December 
to  wrestle  with  this  complicated  economy  of 
ours.  I've  thought  back  often  to  the  com- 
paratively even  temper  of  life  up  here,  and 
I've  missed  It. 

•  •  •  •  e 

A  bureaucrat's  lot  Is  not  necessarily  a 
happy  one,  but  It  is  not  necessarily  so  grim 
either.  It's  been  a  chaUenglng.  Interesting, 
fast-moving  experience.  Up  to  a  certain 
point.  It's  been  fun.  But  businessmen,  as  a 
rule,  believe  In  pleasing  the  customer.  '  In 
this  Job  I  don't  get  much  chance  to  do  that. 
My  customers  always  ask  for  a  little  bigger 
allce  of  your  dollar.  My  Job  Is  to  say  "No" 
nearly  all  the  time.  And  that's  no  fun  at  alL 
It's  no  fun  for  me.  It's  certainly  no  tun  for 
those  groups  which  get  turned  do«n  on 
what — to  them,  at  least — are  perfecUy  rea- 
sonable requests. 

Part  of  my  Job  as  Economic  Stabiliser  Is  to 
administer  the  emergency  direct  economic 
controls  over  prices,  wages,  salaries,  and 
rents.  These  controls  were  provided  for  by 
Congress  In  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
Now  I  think  It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
this  act  says  we  should  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy— not  freeze  it.  There's  quite  a  dlller- 
ence. 

A  flat  freeae  on  «11  prices,  an  wages,  all  sal- 
aries, all  rents  would  be  a  whole  lot  simpler 
for  us  to  administer.  It  would  probably  be  a 
whole  lot  leas  confvislng  to  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  the  public  in  understanding 
the  reasons  behind  ofHcial  orders  and  regula- 
tions. There's  no  arguing  with  a  freeae — 
the  price,  or  the  wage,  or  the  salary,  or  the 
rent  is  held  In  a  soUd,  rigid  vise  and  that's  it. 
It  couldn't  go  up  at  all,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pened in  any  other  segment  of  the  economy 
to  change  the  relative  position  of  that  par- 
ticular price  or  wage  or  salary  or  rent. 

A  flat  freeze,  of  course,  would  solidify  Into 
the  economic  structure  aU  of  the  Inequities 
Which  may  have  arisen  before  the  freeae  was 
imposed.  The  businessman  who  played  fair 
and  held  his  prices  in  line  when  others  were 
cashing  In  on  a  rising  tide  of  panic  demand 
for  goods  would  be  penalized  for  his  patriot- 
ism and  decency.  The  fellow  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  raise  prices  un- 
necessarily and  unreasonably  would  be  away 
ahead.  That's  what  would  have  happened 
under  a  control  program  based  on  the  freeze 
technique. 

Stabilization,  on  the  other  hand,  means 
maintaining  an  equitable  balance  between 
the  various  segments  of  the  economy,  to  see 
that  they  are  kept  In  a  stable  line  with  one 
another.  That's  not  nearly  so  easy  to  ad- 
minister as  a  freeze.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It's 
pretty  tough  to  operate  a  stabilization  pro- 
gram. But  the  Congress  said  that  we  should 
stabUlze — not  freeae — and  I  think  the  Con- 
gress was  right  on  that. 

Por  stabilization  we  must  have  rules  and 
regulations — ^rules  and  regulations  not  re- 
quired under  a  freeze  technique — to  permit 
a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  In  the  economy. 
Such  rules  must  permit  businesses  caught 
In  a  squeeze  to  get  back  Into  a  reasonable 
profit  position.  They  must  allow  wage  and 
salary  earners  to  keep  abreast  of  any  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living.  These  rules  must  take 
care  of  other  inequities  as  they  arise  from 
time  to  time  in  an  economy  as  complex  and 
dynamic  as  ours. 

And  that's  the  rub.  Tb  insure  flexibility 
and  fairness,  you  have  to  set  limits  under 
those  rules — limits  beyond  which  adjust- 
ments would  not  be  fair  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

In  other  words,  somewhere,  somehow, 
someone  must  be  in  a  position  to  say  "no" 


to  demands  for  special  advancement  at  tbe 
expense  of  tbe  public  and  at  the  NaUon. 

Now  how  did  we  get  Into  a  situation  which 
requires  the  Oovemment  to  intervene  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller,  landlord  and  tenant. 
employer  and  employee?  Why  do  we  need 
Oovemment  to  set  out  tlM  limlU  under 
which  tlKMe  parties  can  carry  an  their  neces 
sary  eoooonUc  transactions?  And  why  do 
we  have  to  keep  on  saying  "no"  most  of  the 
time  to  their  requesU  for  a  Uttle  more  lee- 
way here  or  there? 

The  answer  to  those  questions  Is  un- 
changed from  the  summer  of  1950.  Our 
basic  Job  now — as  then — is  to  get  our  de- 
fonsse  built  up  soUd  and  secure  against 
tlie  continuing  danger  of  Communist  expan- 
sionism and  aggression.  That  takes  strate- 
gic materials  in  simply  incredible  amounta. 
It  takee  money  In  almost  unbelievable  sum*. 
It  takee  millions  of  men  and  women  in  tiM 
servloee  and  in  the  prodviction  llnea. 

We're  a  rich  country;  we're  a  reeouroeful 
country.  Production  is  our  forte.  We  can 
outmake,  outproduce  the  world.  But  witit 
all  our  reso\ircefulnes8  and  producUve  imag- 
ination, we  can't  do  tbe  production  Job 
which  faces  us  by  busineas-as-usual.  Tliera 
arent  enough  of  many  raw  materials  avail- 
able in  all  the  world  to  enable  us  to  super- 
impose a  defense  program  of  the  scope  and 
magnitude  we  need  on  top  <rf  a  steadily  ex- 
panding buslness-as-usual  civilian  eeonocay 
in  which  everyone  was  free  to  buy  and  um 
whatever  materials  he  wanted  for  whatevw 
purpoee  he  wanted  to  put  them  to. 

So  we'U  Jtist  have  to  keep  on  saying  **no^ 
to  a  lot  of  our  civilian  wants  and  desires  for 
a  while  untU  our  defenaee  are  far  enough 
along  so  that  we  can  say  "no"  to  any  aggiee 
slve  threate  that  the  forcee  of  ooinmuniaa 
may  make  on  free  nations— and  when  we  can 
back  up  that  "no"  with  enough  armed 
strength  to  be  sure  of  making  it  stick.  When 
that  day  comes— and  It's  on  tbe  way — then 
we  can  again  say  "yes"  to  the  requests  of  ttxe 
civilian  economy  for  the  freedom  of  action  It 
yearns  for.  In  the  meantime,  the  controls 
are  our  insiirance  against  a  galloping  infla- 
tion which  wovild  sap  our  military  strength. 
I  know  there  are  some  Americans  who  be- 
lieve that  our  defense  program  Is  already  far 
enough  along  so  that  we  can  at  least  take  a 
breather.  If  not  rest  on  otir  oars  completely. 
Unfortun&tely,  however,  that  Is  not  the  case. 
Instead  of  cutting  back  on  our  military  pro- 
gram— as  many  seem  to  think  we  are  doing 
or  can  do,  we  are  stUl  In  the  process  of  build- 
ing it  up — of  expanding  it. 

Instead  of  being  two-thirds  of  the  way 
toward  completion  of  the  3-year  defense-pro- 
duction program  originally  planned  late  in 
19S0,  we  are  about  midway  on  the  road  to 
completion  of  a  much  larger  4-year  program, 
built  around  more  planes,  more  shipe,  more 
Army  and  Marine  divisions. 

For  Instance,  the  original  program  called 
for  a  95-wlng  air  force;  the  preeent  program 
calls  for  143  wings. 

The  original  program  contemplated  897 
combat  ships;  our  goal  now  is  408  combat 
ships. 

The  original  program  envisioned  an  armed 
force  of  3.500,000  men;  the  preeent  plan  eaUs 
for  3,700,000  men. 

We  are  doubling  aluminum  output.  In- 
creasing electric- power  capacity  80  percent, 
expanding  steel  capacity  one-fifth. 

We  are  still  a  long  way  from  hitting  the 
peak  of  defense  production.  Month  by 
month,  we  are  pouring  an  Increasing  flood 
of  dollars  Into  the  p\u«hase  of  guns  and 
ships  and  tanks  and  planes. 

When  we  hit  the  peak — and  then  hold  de- 
fense production  at  about  that  same  rate  for 
a  full  year  thereafter — the  military  services 
and  the  atomic  energy  program  will  be  tak- 
ing about  a  fifth  of  all  steel,  two-fifths  of 
all  alumlniun.  a  third  of  all  copper.  Plant 
expansion,  power  development,  and  stoek« 
piling  will  add  to  the  drain  of  civilian  supply. 
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on  the  rise,  military  programs,  including 
atomic  energy,  are  diverting  from  civlUan 
use  more  than  half  of  all  magnesluin.  nearty 
three-fourths  of  all  nlefcrt  and  cobalt,  and 
even  higher  pereentagee  of  some  leaser 
known  but  equiaily  esssntlel  materials.  Azkd 
as  far  as  reepopslble  oAciale  of  tbe  produc- 
tion agencies  can  now  foresee,  these  per- 
centages will  obtain  during  most  of  tbe 
next  8  years. 

What  we  are  intent  on  doing  Is  to  hntld  a 
flgbtii^  toree  In  being  and  onmhat  ready 
that  ooukl  repal  any  initial  attack  to  which 
we  might  be  subjected.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  estabiiahlng  a  greatly  enlarged  in- 
dustrial base  capable  of  sustaining  our  ex- 
panded mlUtary  force  and  our  ctvlUan  eoon- 
cmy  through  at  least  the  first  year  of  an 
all-out  war.    That's  an  awfully  big  Job. 

Part  of  this  Job  is  w«U  along.  Ouns, 
tanlLs.  electronic  equipment,  and  weapona 
of  aU  kinds  ars  rolttag  off  ths  asssmbly 
lines  In  eonsiderahle  volume.  By  next  yeer 
the  vohuae  will  be  much  greater  and  the 
designs  much  better.  Aleo  by  next  year  we 
ehaU  have  oonpleted  tbe  major  portion  at 
our  plant  czpaaeton.  Btrt  vre  won't  be  out 
of  tbe  defense  woods  even  then.  That's  be- 
arase  we  won't  bit  peak  production  in  many 
of  the  newest  types  of  weapona.  Including 
soms  of  the  Jet  planes,  untU  19Bft. 

We  oooid  reach  our  goals  earlier,  ot  oourse. 
toy  the  simple  espedicnt  of  ttsing  assign 
and  taming  out  Aoods  of  todsy^  waapoos. 
But  the  risk  would  bs  too  great.  Aside  from 
the  suddsn  added  drain  on  civilian  supplies, 
we  woxild  be  taking  the  chance  of  putting 
too  many  of  our  dsfcnss  eggs  tn  obso- 
Issnsnt  nr  soon  to  be  obeolesesnt — baskets. 
And.  with  freedom  hanging  in  the  balanes. 
we  cant  be  satisfied  with  wei^xms  that  are 
almost,  but  not  quite,  good  enough.  Ours 
must  be  the  best. 

All  these  things  add  up  to  a  lot  of  hard 
irork  still  ahead  of  the  American  people. 
They  add  up,  too,  to  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  controls  which  none  of  us  likes— 
controls  over  materials,  over  prices,  over 
w^ee,  over  salaries,  over  rents,  and  over 
eredSt— are  going  to  have  to  stay  cm  tbe  Imw- 
boofes  for  soms  tims  ye*,  even  tbougb  we 
can  relax  ttoem  bare  or  tbore  as  etroom- 
stances  permit. 

Wei*  doli«  a  good  deal  of  that  right  now. 
We're  siMpendli«  prloe  oontrola  on  a  broad 
range  of  commodities  which  have  f  allan  sub- 
stantlaUy  below  osiUnga.  We  are  easing  the 
reoord'keaping  and  reporting  requirements 
on  others  where  outright  suspension  of  the 
controls  Is  not  practical.  Installment-bny- 
Ing  restrictions  recently  were  suspended  en- 
tirely for  tbe  time  being.  A  number  of 
previously  tight  materials  xww  in 
ample  supply  have  been  treed  tron 
ductlop  oontrola. 

Theee  actions  are  feasible,  praetleal.  and 
proper.  If  otrermwtaneee  should  change  and 
tighter  controls  are  required,  they  abould 
go  back  promptly.  But  we  dont  baheve  in 
boating  to  tl^t  oontrola  whan  ktoeer  onee 
currently  will  do  tbe  Job  satisfactorily. 
That's  why  we  in  E8A  liave  l>een  relaxing  o\ur 
own  controls  where  it  to  safe  to  do  so  and 
why  we  have  agreed  to  similar  action  by 
agencies  which  administer  other  phases  of 
the  moblllsaticn  and  stabilization  program. 

Now  there  Is  danger,  of  course,  that  a  re- 
laxation of  def  j-nse  controls  at  this  time  may 
tend  to  encourage  a  feeling  of  complacency 
among  our  pe-sple— a  IMllng  that  perbaps 
the  emergency  is  over.  It  vrould  be  tragic  If 
such  a  feeling  should  take  hold.  Unfortu- 
nately, eome  groope  eeem  to  be  promoting 
the  idea  tliat  a  relaxation  of  aom*  of  the 
oontrola  meanii  we  can  also  relax  our  de- 
fense effort.  liut  the  Amsrtran  people  axe 
today  pretty  iTOwn  up  about  their  world- 
wide responsibilitlea.  They  have  good  aenaa 
about  theee  tilings.  Under  our  concept  of 
government,  n-e  must  and  should  and  do 
rely  on  that  g«x>d  sense — unlike  totalitarian 


dletatorabipe  which  oonstantiy  wage  psychor 
logical  warfare  against  their  own  people  in 
order  to  atir  up  and  mwlntaln  a  aense  of 
urgency. 

fio  we  are  easing  the  ooatrols  everywhere 
we  can.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
this  economy  of  ours  Is  far  from  being  a  soft 
one.  It  U  a  hard  one — albeit  with  some  soft 
spots  in  it,  spots  like  our  depressed  textile 
Industry,  for  instance.  But  more  than  half 
of  tbe  eosamodltiee  that  make  up  the  eost- 
of -living  index  are  still  at  about  the  highest 
levels  they've  ever  reached.  Seventy-one 
percent  of  them  are  at  or  within  3  percent 
of  their  1951  peaks.  And  the  pressures  be- 
hind a  good  many  of  thoee  prices  are 
strong— soma  are  intense. 

Tiie  best  illustration  of  all  in  that  connec- 
tion U  steel.  There  are  a  lot  of  others — 
particularly  commodities  whldi  we  import 
In  large  volume  like  copper  and  newsprint, 
to  name  two  very  much  in  tbe  news.  But 
steel  is  the  one  conunodlty  most  on  ciir 
minds  right  now. 

It  used  to  be  said,  and  quite  aoourat^, 
that  in  the  caae  of  wages,  as  steel  goes,  ao 
goes  the  Nation.  That* s  not  true  today. 
TlM  steel  companies'  fight  on  the  wage  IsatM 
to  largely  ahadow-boxing.  The  facts  prove 
conclusively  that  the  steelworkers — who 
bavent  had  a  wage  raise  tn  17Vi  month»— 
are  behind  wmkeis  tn  most  other  basic  In- 
dustries on  wage  increases  under  the  stabili- 
sation rulee. 

If  tbey  received  the  initial  IS^-cent  In- 
crease and  the  subsequent  benefits  recont- 
mended  by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  to 
take  effect  in  a  series  of  steps  over  an  18- 
month  contract,  the  steelworkers  would  only 
be  catching  up  generally  with  raises  which 
have  been  snd  are  being  granted  volim tartly 
by  most  of  the  basic  industries  since  the  so- 
called  "normal"  or  base  period  of  early  1950, 
prior  to  the  Korean  war.  The  Wage  Board's 
recommendations  tn  steel  do  not  plow  any 
new  ground  in  wage  stabilization.  They  do 
not  set  any  new  pattern  or  lead  the  way  into 
any  new  -pound." 

But  while  It  to  no  longer  true  from  tbe 
wage  standpoint  that  as  steel  goes,  so  goes 
the  Natkm,  it  to  today  completely  accurate 
Insofar  as  prices  are  concerned  to  say  that 
H  steel  goes,  so  goes  tbe  Nation.  Because  If 
steel  got  tbe  special  treatment  It  has  de- 
msnded  on  prices,  it  would  have  to  be  under 
new  rules  of  price  stabilization  which  wonld 
In  an  fairness  have  to  be  applied  to  every 
other  tndtistry.  Ttuit  would  Indeed  plow  new 
grotnid  and  set  new  patterns  in  prices.  Tbe 
lid  would  be  off  on  a  new  price  jiush 
throughout  the  economy. 

Steel  prices  then  are  not  only  the  key  to 
thto  particular  Industrtal  dtopute.  they  are 
the  key  to  continued  effective  stabUiaation 
of  the  American  economy. 

Steel  wants  a  "pass  through".  It  wants  to 
be  ahto  to  translate  any  vrage  Increase  into 
at  least  a  corresponding  prtce  increase. 
Actually,  the  steel  executives  asked  me  last 
March  for  much  more  than  that — ^for  a  $13  a 
ton  prtce  Increase  Immediately  to  oompen- 
sate  them  for  a  wage  Increase  which  would — 
some  time  next  year — amount  to  perhaps  as 
much  as  se  a  ton  in  added  labor  costs,  as- 
suming productivity  in  the  steel  mlUs  were 
to  stand  completely  still. 

Let's  lock  for  a  moment  at  thto  Industry 
which  claims  it  would  be  pxuhed  into  dto- 
tressed  financtol  condition  as  a  result  of 
stablllmtion  rules.  Many  tears  have  been 
shed  over  the  plight  of  the  steel  Industry 
these  past  months.  I  know — because  a  lot 
of  them  have  been  abed  on  my  shoulder. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  every  dollar 
earned  by  the  steel  Industry  these  days  goes 
to  the  Oovenunent  in  taxes.  Now  you  know 
and  I  know,  as  businessmen,  that  you  don't 
pay  taxes  Uke  that  \mlees  yooYe  way  up  in 
excess  profits.  X  think  there  are  a  lot  of  \is 
In  thto  room  right  now  who  would  be  happy 
to  have  our  firms  paying  that  kind  of  exeem 
profiU  taxes.    It  would  mean  we  were  mak- 


ing an  awful  lot  of  money.  Par  those  who 
are  "r**^*"!!  that  kind  of  proAts.  of  course, 
the  exoem  profits  tax  to  admittedly  steep. 
Pinna  in  the  excess  profits  bracket  dont  liks 
ths  tax  and  dont  like  the  term  either— they 
dont  believe  tbalr  profits  are  exeesslve.  And 
maybe  they're  right  about  that. 

But  under  the  rules  Congrem  laid  down, 
if  you're  m^<"c  profits  of  a  certain  level 
compared  with  your  pre-Kc»'ea  base  period, 
you  are  making  "excem  profits"  and  you  pay 
the  excess  profits  tax  and  there's  no  way 
around  it. 

Mow  wa  in  tbe  stablliiation  program  don't 
care  how  high  your  proflta  are — as  long  as 
you  don't  coma  around  to  us  with  your  hand 
out  for  price  "relief."  But  if  you  plead  hard- 
ship and  ask  for  relief — well,  we  want  to  be 
sure  there  to  a  hardship  Involved.  What  we 
have  said  in  BBA — in  establishing  our  policy 
for  determining  an  industry's  need  for  price 
"relief" — is  that  If  an  Industry — not  jtut  in- 
dividual firms  but  a  whole  Industry — ^to  up 
in  the  sxceas  profits  bracket,  it  to  not  dto- 
tressed.  It  does  not  require  a  price  increase 
in  order  to  amure  it  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment. Making,  enough  money  to  be  paying 
excess  profits  taxes  to  not,  to  our  way  cf 
thinking,  the  way  to  prove  hardship. 

That  standard  for  gaging  the  need  for  in- 
dustry-wide prtce  relief— or  rather  a  similar 
one  used  tn  Wortd  War  n  days — ^was  tested 
in  the  courts  time  after  time  and  It  was  up- 
held as  conforming  to  the  statutory  require- 
ment of  congress  that  price  celUngs  be  gen- 
erally fair  and  equitable.  It  has  been  basic 
policy  in  the  present  stabilization  program 
for  more  than  a  year.  But  to  hear  some  cf 
the  complaints  we've  received  about  It  re- 
cently, jrou'd  think  it  was  some  new  idea 
dreamed  up  by  an  BA  bureaucrat  just  to 
persecute  the  steel  industry. 

We  have  several  other  standards  for  deter- 
mining the  need  for  price  Increases.  Under 
our  standards,  many  industries  tn  the  United 
States  have  been  turned  down  on  reqtiests 
for  mdustry-vrlde  prtce  Increases  to  compen- 
sate for  higher  production  costs.  Other  in- 
dustries have  quaUfled  for  relief — and  gotten 
It.  But  the  steel  industry  to  not  entitled  im- 
der  any  of  them  to  any  industry-wide  pdoe 
increase  to  compensate  for  this  reeonmiend- 
ed  wage  increase.  It  baa  not  .met  tbe  re- 
qutrements  other  industries  have  had  to 
meet.  Ths  others  went  along  with  the  rulr^; 
steel  demurs. 

Our  insistence  on  standing  by  the  prtr.cl- 
ple  of  reasonable  cost  absorption  as  a  rr-qul- 
site  of  effective  stabUizatlon  Is  now  being 
bhuned  by  tiie  steel  industry  for  ttf  refusal 
to  reach  agreement  with  Its  workers  on  new 
irage  contracts  to  replace  those  which  ex- 
pired many  months  ago.  Actually,  the  steel 
eompanlee  refused  from  the  start  of  nego- 
tistlons  last  December  to  do  any  real  bar- 
gaining. But  now  tbey  blame  it  on  us.  That 
makes  stabilization  the  villain  in  thto  drama. 
No  one  likes  to  be  the  vfflatn.  Ifs  not  a 
happy  role. 

But  in  a  situation  tike  thto,  with  our  eco- 
nomic stability  at  stake,  tbe  role  of  tbe 
■Conomle  Stabilizer  as  I  see  it  nnnt  be  to 
stick  out  bto  chin  and  say  *No"  to  demands 
for  special  treatment — even  when  it's  the 
steti  Industry  which  makes  the  demand. 

Thto  led  one  of  the  steel  Industry  execu- 
tives the  other  day  to  queatian  my  Impar- 
tiality In  thto  dlspate.    He  aLtuasd  ms  c( 


Well.  It's  true— I  tiave  taken  sides.  Fva 
taken  sides  on  tbe  side  of  the  Amerlean  peo- 
ple and  of  tbe  soundnsas  of  the  Amerlcaa 
dollax.  on  the  side  of  eeonnmlc  stability  and 
economic  reason.  Isnt  that  my  Job?  As  be- 
tween an  unreasonable  demand  for  higher 
prices  and  the  oontinxilng  necessity  to  pre- 
vent inflation,  I  cannot  be  tmparttal  and  X 
am  not  impartial. 

n  we  were  esecuUtes  of  steel  eomgianlea, 
BO  doubt  we'd  be  flghtlag  for  htghcr  prlesa, 
too.  We  would  regard  It  aa  oar  )e*  to  p«A 
the  interests  of  our  stockholders  as  hard  sa 
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«•  ooukl.  But  In  the  Job  I  hold— «  thankless 
Job — I'm  obligated  to  look  out  for  154.000.000 
Amertcans  who  want  their  dollar  kept  sound 
and  strong.  They  dont  want  It  to  lose  any 
more  cents  to  inflation.  As  long  as  I'm  the 
Xconomlc  Stabilizer,  I  Intend  to  take  the 
rule  seriously. 

Not  having  a  crystal  ball.  I  cant  tell  you 
bow  the  steel  dispute  will  ultimately  be  re- 
solved. A  big  enough  price  Increase — big 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Industry — woiUd  prob- 
ably settle  It  quickly.  Congress  may,  of 
course,  legislate  such  an  Increase  if  It  be- 
Uevta  It  is  wise.  Or  It  could  kill  the  controls 
entirely,  which  would  give  the  steel  compa- 
nies all  the  leeway  they  need  to  get  any  price 
Increase  they  want.  Klther  path,  I  believe, 
would  lead  us  to  grave  economic  difficulties. 
And  I  dont  %yyir\ir  the  American  people  or 
their  Congress  can  be  bamboozled  into  fol- 
lowing such  a  path— «ven  by  the  steel  In- 
dustry. 

The  inflation  peril  Is  still  too  great  to  per- 
mit us  the  luxury  of  economic  appeasement. 
And  this  would  be  a  complete  surrender. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  I  could  say 
to  you  about  the  inflationary  potential  In 
this  coiintry.  I  could  recite  statistics  on 
the  build-up  in  liquid  savings  in  the  hands 
of  individuals — savings  which  coiild  be 
thrown  into  the  market  place  in  a  flood  of 
panic  buying  much  worse  than  we  experi- 
enced in  1950  if  ovir  citizens  should  again 
lose  confldence  in  the  soundness  and  sta- 
bility of  the  dollar. 

I  could  tell  you  about  the  mounting  Oov- 
•mment  deficit,  with  defense  spending  out- 
stripping receipts.  I  could  cite  the  figures 
on  emplo3rment,  on  rising  national  income, 
on  continued  shortages  of  many  vital  ma- 
terials. These  are  the  things  the  econonrilsts 
tell  me^and  which  you  and  I  know — contain 
the  seeds  for  a  potential  new  inflation  spiral. 

Or  I  could  go  back  over  some  recent  his- 
tory and  recall  what  happened  to  prices  in 
1946  when  we  dismantled  our  economic  de- 
fenses Just  as  precipitately  and  Just  as  pre- 
inat\irely  as  we  dismantled  our  marvelous 
Warn  War  n  military  machine.  But  X 
think  I  can  skip  all  of  that. 

Instead,  as  a  fellow  Springfield  business- 
man who  now  happens  to  sit  in  on  mobiliza- 
tion policy,  let  me  tell  you  sincerely  that  It 
Is  not  only  our  dollar  which  is  in  danger — 
It  is  ova  lives  and  our  freedoms.  The  danger 
is  real.  True,  we  are  infinitely  stronger  than 
we  were  a  year  ago.  yes;  but  conununlsm  is 
also  strong. 

And  it  is  opportunistic.  It  Is  unprincipled. 
It  is  ruthless. 

In  the  face  of  that  kind  of  threat  from 
that  kind  of  enemy,  we  dare  not  tear  down 
our  defenses  and  throw  our  guns  away.  Our 
economic  defenses  and  our  military  defenses 
must  be  strengthened,  not  weakened.  No 
private  Interest,  no  matter  how  powerful,  can 
be  permitted  to  take  precedence  over  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  over  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  freedom  here  and  throughout  the 
world. 

I  dont  know  whether  you  support  my 
position  in  the  crucial  fight  for  stability.  I 
hope  you  do.  But  I  know  some  business 
groups  do  not.  I  have  been  led  to  this  posi- 
tion by  the  facts  as  I  see  them.  All  I  ask. 
as  a  neighbor  and  as  a  fellow  businessman. 
Is  that  you,  too,  look  at  the  full  facts  and 
study  them  carefully.  The  propaganda  bar- 
rage has  been  intense  and  somewhat  Itirld. 
The  stakes  are  huge.  They  are,  of  course, 
huge  in  dollar  terms.  And  you  have  a  stake 
In  those  dollars — they  are  your  dollars  I  am 
trying  to  defend. 

But  necessary  as  strong  dollars  are.  It  la 
more — much  more  than  dollars — that  we  ara 
defending.  We  are  arming  ourselves  and 
helping  our  freedom-loving  friends  around 
tbm  world  to  arm  and  to  Join  with  us  m  an 
alliance  so  strong  thAt  tb»  forces  of  atheistic 


communism  will  not  dare  encroach  further 
on  the  free  world. 

We  are  welding  together  for  mutual  sur- 
vival the  nations  of  the  world  who  believe 
in  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man  because 
he  is  made  m  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 


DeTelopment  of  NUgan  F^U*  •^^  ^^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  MKW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
in  support  of  the  Capehart-Miller  bills— 
S.  2021.  H.  R.  314e— providing  for  the 
further  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Niagara  Palls  and  River 
by  private  enterprise.  The  resolution 
follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  two  bills  designed 
to  place  the  redevelopment  of  Niagara  power 
in  the  hands  of  governmental  authorities, 
and  in  addition  to  these  bills,  there  la  the 
Capehart-Miller  blU  which  seeks  to  retain 
the  redevelopment  of  Niagara  power  in  the 
hands  of  free  private  enterprise:  and 

Whereas  construction  of  the  Niagara  proj- 
ect by  the  Federal  Government  would  result 
in  the  cost  of  upwards  of  $350,000,000  being 
assessed  against  the  Nation's  taxpayers:  and 

Whereas  governmental  development  would 
yield  little  or  no  tax  revenue  for  the  support 
of  State  or  local  governments,  but.  in  effect 
woxild  tiltlmately  result  in  the  elimination  of 
existing  property  from  the  tax  rolls  and 
necessitate  mcreased  tax  rates  for  other  tax- 
payers; and 

Whereas  redevelopment  by  private  enter- 
prise would  produce  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxes  estimated  at  $23,000,000  annually:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Lockport,  N.  Y..  strongly  endorses  S.  2021, 
H.  B.  3146,  a  measure  which  would  permit 
the  development  by  private  enterprise  of 
additional  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Niagara  River,  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  ap- 
prove this  measure  which  would  enable  the 
electric  power  companies  waiting  to  under- 
take the  project,  to  begin  the  construction 
of  the  facilities  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  additional  power. 


Why  Not  Let  Goa  h7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

OVILLDfOla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  27, 1952 

Mrs.  CHX7RCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


ord. I  present  the  following  article  en- 
tiUed  "Why  Not  Let  God  in?"  by  Mr. 
William  S.  Nordburg.  Mr.  Nordburg. 
longtime  president  of  the  Sunday  Eve- 
ning Club  of  New  Trier  and  trustee  of  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  here  offers 
a  challenge  that  merits  thoughtful  and. 
Indeed,  prayerful  consideration: 
Wht  Not  Lrr  Goo  In? 

Because  of  the  comiptkm  that  is  going 
on  throughout  our  whole  coimtry  there  hava 
been  many  meetings  with  churchmen  and 
conferences  have  been  held  all  for  one  pur- 
pose— to  do  something  about  it.  It  seems 
to  me  there  has  been  much  talk,  but  very 
little  concentrated  action. 

When  I  ran  for  office  in  1960  I  was  deter- 
mined to  get  the  church  people  Interested 
enough  In  politics  to  go  out  and  vote.  Meet- 
ings were  held  nearly  every  day  for  about  a 
month  before  election  with  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  all  for  the  pxirpose  at 
maUng  them  realise  their  responislbUity  in 
getting  their  people  to  vote.  Many  interest- 
ing eonunents  were  nukde  dtirlng  this  cam- 
paign. One  in  particular  was  that  Chrlstiaa 
people  did  not  like  to  vote  for  people  they 
did  not  know  and  therefore  they  did  not 
vote  at  all. 

I  suggested  that  the  church  people  them- 
selves organize  a  committee  from  among  the 
various  churches  and  have  this  committee 
look  mto  the  qualiflcatlons  of  the  candidates 
and  recommend  to  the  church  people  the 
candidates  that  most  nearly  fit  the  Und  at 
men  they  want  In  public  office. 

Certainly  If  the  politician  wants  the  sup- 
port and  the  good  will  of  the  churches  he 
should  do  something  about  it.  I  recom- 
mended through  a  letter  which  was  sent  to 
all  committeemen  in  Cook  County  that  they 
invite  the  local  minister,  rabbi,  or  priest 
from  their  community  into  their  meetings 
to  give  an  mvocation  before  the  meeting 
started.  This  would  dignify  the  meeting  and 
let  the  church  people  know  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  wants  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  churches.  At  least  12  meet- 
ings durtng  the  1960  campaign  were  started 
this  way,  and  the  meetings  were  all  very 
enthusiastic. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  Job  for  all  of  na  to 
clean  out  the  corruption  m  high  places;  In 
fact,  in  nearly  all  poUtical  offices.  Get  good 
people  to  r\in  for  public  oflloe,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  chtirches  this  can  be  accom- 
plished. We  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  take 
part  in  the  worship  of  God.  Isnt  it  logical 
that  the  lessons  that  are  taught  in  church 
shoxild  be  carried  through  the  entire  week, 
and  Isn't  it  logical  to  invite  God  into  our 
political  meetings,  especially  wben  they  ara 
so  Important. 

In  their  efforts  to  do  their  part  m  "*y*^*"g 
this  a  better  world  to  live  in.  how  better 
could  the  clergy  of  this  Nation  atrtt  than  by 
cooperating  with  the  politician  and  getting 
better  men  in  public  cAce? 

In  oxir  system  of  elections  we  select  the 
candidate  in  the  primary,  and  here  is  where 
everyone  has  the  chance  to  select  the  right 
men  and  women.  Of  course,  if  people  do  not 
vote  m  primaries,  then  the  political  organi- 
sations dominate  the  situation  and  select  the 
candidate. 

The  United  States  Government  is  the  big- 
gest business  in  the  world.  It  should  have 
in  Its  employ  the  finest  men  the  country  can 
provide;  men  of  high  moral  standards,  men 
that  believe  in  God  and  try  to  lire  a  life  ac- 
cording to  His  rules.  The  Job  of  cleaning  out 
corruption  In  Government  Is  an  individual 
Job  for  every  one  of  us.  and  by  everybody 
taking  part  the  Job  will  be  done,  and  dona 
right. 
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AMnu  hj  Hea.  Harry  Fl^d  EM  •f 
Yirfnia,  Befere  tke  New$pap«r  Pab- 
Bsbert'  AssedalkB,  New  Terk 


EXTENSION  OP  RPHklARKH 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BTRD 


IN  THE  SENATE  09  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  27, 1952 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rioon  a  speech  made  by 
me  before  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  on  A«n11  24  in  New 
York  City. 

There  being  no  obJectioQ.  the  addresa 
was  ordered  to  be  prUited  in  the  RBCoaa, 
as  follows: 

The  mvltatlon  extended  to  me  to  speak 
to  yoa  tonight,  which  I  regard  as  a  my 
high  honor,  was  upon  the  condition  that 
I  am  not  a  candidate  for  national  oOoe. 
Evidently,  and,  I  think,  with  good  reason, 
your  oonimlttee  btflered  the  Senate  to  be 
dlTlded  Into  two  groupe — the  avowed  can- 
didates for  the  Prealdeney,  and  the  recep- 
tive candidates.  I  am  neither.  I  ha'?e  not 
been  bitten  by  tlie  Presidential  bug. 

Even  I,  a  Democrat  from  Virginia,  have 
been  ebarged  In  tbeee  days  at  strsas  with 
TotlBf  wltli  tbe  RcfTOblieana.  We  haw  many 
statlatlelans  tn  Washington.  Bow  they  en- 
ploy  all  at  their  time.  I  do  not  know,  but 
tbc7  get  out  reiMTts  every  now  and  then, 
and  treqaenUy  un  the  Senaton.  Tliey  say 
I  have  voted  ee  psroent  with  the  Bapub- 
IJeaas  and  $4  pfsrent  with  the  Demoerata. 
My  answer  to  that  Is  thst  my  nama  be- 
gt^  with  a  "B."  I  vote  first  and  the  Be- 
pataUoaaa  vote  aith  me. 

Z  eaa  asy  with  all  sinoerlty  that  when 
the  great  legislative  Isaoss  at  our  times  cone 
before  the  Benate  of  the  United  States,  the 
teat  I  apply  is  not  whether  they  ara  at 
Democratic  origin  or  of  Republican  origin. 
but:  "Are  they  beet  for  the  United  Statsa 
of  Amerlcar* 

When  I  entered  the  SenaU  on  March  i. 
lass,  the  Utle  at  the  first  blU  I 
quired  to  vote  upon  was:  "A  blU  to 
the  <7edlt  at  the  United  States  Oovemment.'* 
The  national  debt  was  about  S20,000,000X>00 
and  the  tas  collections  ai.OOOX)00,000  annu- 
ally. Thla  leglriatlon  was  advocated  by 
Prsaldtnt  Booa^velt.  who  then  indicated 
great  concern  fee  the  solvency  of  our  coun- 
try. It  provldeil  for  a  reduction  of  16  per- 
cent In  the  Ped<!ral  ezpeodltures.  Within  a 
few  mocths  Mr.  Booeevelt's  alarm  subsided, 
and  the  law  wmi  repealed  Our  Government 
then  began  an  (irgy  of  Federal  spending  and 
waste  Which  was  intensified  after  Mr.  Tru- 
man came  into  sflce.  It  la  a  period,  I  think, 
that  can  be  pioperly  labeled  "20  years  of 
fiscal  Irresponsibility.'* 

If  tax  receipts  under  tha  Truman  budget 
for  flacal  1953  were  added  to  Trxmaan  taxee 
already  collected,  the  total  would  be  1338.- 
000,000,000  for  V  years.  This  U  #45.000.000,- 
000  more  than  the  totaJ  of  all  taxes  col- 
lected in  all  United  States  history,  begin- 
ning with  Washington  and  ending  with 
Roosevelt— and  Mr.  Booarvclt.  as  you  know. 
was  no  piker  in  either  spending  or  taxing. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  has  2,530.- 
801  Federal  dvUlan  employees,  and  last 
month  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
600  a  day. 

iwawii  Txsaa  or  rtacsL  isasspunsnajTr 
This  to  boood  to  have  been  the  greateet 
Nation  on  earth.    The  systems  and  institu- 
tions Of  lesser  nations  could  not  have  sur- 


vived the  abueee  which  ours  has  undergone 
in  tbeee  SO  years  of  flacal  Irresponsibility. 
The  questlan  is:  How  much  longer  can  ours 
endure? 

In  20  yean  a  total  at  26  percent  of  oar 
national  income  has  gone  into  Federal  taxea 
collected  trom  as  (the  cmrrent  ratio  la  28 
percent) ;  Federal  expenditures  have  been 
equal  to  30  percent  of  our  national  Inocane; 
and  In  20  years  we  have  piled  up  Federal 
debt  which  is  twice  as  much  as  the  aseeased 
valoe  at  all  real  and  personal  property  in 
America. 

It  does  not  suffice  to  blame  this  entirety 
on  war  or  depression.  Taxea  have  been  col- 
lected, the  money  has  been  spent,  and  the 
debt  must  be  paid — ^whatever  the  purpoae. 

Actually,  about  half  of  these  expenditures 
are  charged  directly  to  war,  and  the  deprea- 
slon  eosts  ara  small  In  latter-day  oomparl- 
sona.  Ihe  remainder  has  gone  in  the  main 
for  100  new  Federal  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams and  subsidies;  for  forelgB  aastatance; 
interest  on  the  pablle  debt  (the  cost  at  which 
alone  Is  now  twice  the  total  cost  at  all  Gov- 
emment  m  isaa);  dvUlan  payrolls:  Federal 
grants  to  States  and  localities;  loans  to  busi- 
nasa;  direct  i^edsral  payments  to  Individoals 
and  others  too  numeroas  to  mention. 

A  startling  Increase  has  been  naade  In  Fed- 
eral grants  to  Statea.  In  19S2  there  were  10 
Mderal  programs  of  aid  to  the  States  costing 
•360,000j00a  In  1963  there  are  48  programa 
or  aid  to  the  States  with  Federal  paymenU 
at  •8.000,000,000—12  tlmee  as  much  \n  dol- 
lars and  mote  than  twlos  as  many  programs 
These  pcograms  and  flgores  do  not  Include 
direct  payments  to  Individoals  within  the 


Ihroagh  theee  programs  the  administra- 
tion creates  the  lUuslaB  that  we  are  getting 
soaeethhig  for  nothing.  Actually  it  takes 
money  from  us,  gives  back  less  than  It  took, 
and.  in  the  procees,  sasrelses  control  of  the 
Statea.  locatttlea,  tnaUtattoos  and  the  Uvea  at 
the  mdlvlduaL  It  Is  my  contentkm  that 
there  la  no  such  thing  as  a  Federal  grant. 
The  Fsderal  Oovemment  has  nothing  of  its 
own  to  give  away.  The  Federal  Government 
has  no  ntooey  except  what  It  ooUecta  from 
the  dtiasns  of  the  States.  When  It  peeees 
theee  funds  bade,  they  are  reduced  16  to  90 
percent  tar  the  cost  to  flnanoe  the  overhead 
at  the  Federal  bureatieraey.  The  balance  la 
sent  back  to  the  States  and  locaUtlas  whlOh 
must  submit  to  eootrols  from  Washington 
as  to  how  the  money  must  be  spent. 

In  this  period  there  has  been  a  moral  and 
fiscal  deterioration  repreeented  by  the  value 
of  our  money  and  the  epidemic  of  oorrup- 
tioo  which  inevltaUy  follows  centralisation 
of  power  and  purse. 

When  the  President  submitted  his  budget 
m  January  he  contemplated  the  eighteenth 
federal  deficit  in  21  years.  Next  year  a  new 
generation  will  come  of  age  under  deficit- 
financed  government.  In  the  90  years  to 
date  there  have  been  14  peacetime  years, 
and  in  ttMse  14  peace  years  we  have  had 
19  deficits.  The  fighting  In  Korea  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  war  years.  This  so-called 
police  action  Is  costing  about  eight  to  ten 
billion  doUars  a  year,  and  the  end  is  not  in 
sight. 

Our  preeent  Mderal  taxation  Is  crushing 
Qown  upon  individuals  and  Industry.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  for 
nearly  90  years.  I  am  convinced  that  further 
tax  Increases,  if  imposed,  will  not  only  reach 
the  confiscatory  stage  but  will  actually  re- 
sult in  diminishing  returns.  This  opinion 
Is  shared  by  such  congressional  tax  ezperta 
as  my  colleagues.  Senator  Waltk  Osoaos, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Flnanoe  Co«n- 
mlttee.  and  Mr.  Roamrr  Douewrow,  the  ehsitr- 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at 
the  Houae. 

A  ooostnietlve  and  nonpoUtlcal  revision  of 
our  entire  Federal  tax  syston  would  be  aa 
Incoitlva  to  our  isogissi  and  would  ssfa* 


guard  the  solvency  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations upon  which  the  Goveriunent  murt 
rely  for  the  high  tax  receipts  eeeentlal  to 
meet  our  future  obligations. 

I  will  give  you  a  "BTBS'a"-cye  view  of  the 
budget  as  officially  preeented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures;  of  which  I  am  chairman: 
Deficit:  Tear  ending  July  1,  1052,  five  to 
eight  billion  dollars;  year  ending  July  1, 
1068,  $14XXX>A)0,000;  year  ending  July  1. 1954. 
$14,000,000,000;  total  based  on  existing  tax 
system,  thirty-three  to  thirty-six  billion 
dollars.  Debt  on  July  1, 1954.  will  approach 
$300,000,000,000.  I  repeat  thai  theee  figures 
represent  the  present  official  planning.  This 
is  known  as  the  3-year  program. 

If  we  cannot  balance  the  budget  now  In 
tills  day  of  high  prosperity,  I  ssk  you:  When 
can  we  balance  it? 

Are  conditions  going  to  be  better  nest 
year,  or  tha  following  year?  If  we  delib- 
erately start  another  prolonged  period  of 
deficit  spending,  will  we  ever  balance  the 
iMidget  again?  Ihat  question  cannot  be  an- 
swered until  after  the  electlosi  of  the  nest 
President  of  the  Unlt«d  States. 

Only  a  strong  nad  very  determined  Presi- 
dent who  has  the  conviction  that  the  foun- 
dation stoiw  of  democracy  la  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  credit,  and  a  sound 
currency,  can  bring  stability  to  our  Fedwal 
fiscal  Jungle. 

Whether  that  man  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican, if  he  stands  firmly  on  this  prin- 
ciple, Americans  everywhere  wlU  rally  to  his 
sun>ort. 

For  nearly  20  years  we  have  been  on  a 
spending  spree  In  this  country.  Now  It 
seems  to  me  the  stage  has  been  reached 
where  we  are  either  going  over  the  brink  or 
turn  aroiuuL  There  lent  a  great  deal  at 
time,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Another  series  of  great  deficits  will  light 
anew  the  flames  of  Inflation,  and  especially 
If  the  inflation  spark  is  started  on  another 
front  when  the  President  exei-cises  his  di- 
vine right  personally  to  fix  the  wages  of  the 
steel  employees,  fix  the  price  of  steel,  and 
then  determine  the  issue  of  the  closed  shop. 
But  let  MB  not  be  dlstiirbed.  as  all  of  this 
WlU  be  done  "in  the  public  Intweat." 

This  personal  usurpation  of  power  Is  a 
capstone  upon  that  power  which  is  inherent 
In  the  breakdown  of  the  legislative  budget 
control  and  the  Federal  expenditure  of  bll- 
Uons  of  dollars  a  year,  along  with  that  which 
is  derived  from  scores  of  Federal  give-away 
programs  which  subeldiae  Statea,  business, 
agriculture,  and  individuals. 

Centralised  power  and  purse  breeds  a  sin- 
ister political  philosophy  which  soorns  fru- 
gaUty,  efficiency,  and  integrity:  which  at- 
taches no  Importance  to  waste  or  debt;  which 
advocates  indefinitely  the  poUtleal  formtila 
of  "tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend,  and  elect 
and  elect":  end  which  has  no  scruples 
against  using  pubUc  money  to  Influence  po- 
Utical decisions. 

Tou  may  not  believe  it,  but  for  all  the 
vast  Federal  btireaucracy  to  which  Is  en- 
trusted so  much  of  our  freedom  and  treaa- 
ure  there  is  not  a  single  dvU-eerrice  regu- 
laUon  against  tha  waste  of  money,  material, 
or  space. 

To  me  deliberate  waste  la  a  dreadful  thing, 
and  public  waste  Is  the  mocit  dreadful  of 
aU  becaose  It  Is  a  breach  of  tzusteeshlp. 

Nothing  Is  so  dUBcult  to  contend  with, 
nothing  is  so  utterly  dentoraltslng  and  rum- 
ous.  In  public  affairs  It  Is  easy  to  start 
and  hard  to  stop. 

This  Nation  Is  now  cursed  with  waste  tn 
public  administration  to  an  unprecedented 
degree  and  unparalleled  extent.  It  Is  an- 
other product  of  big  government.  It  per- 
meatea  the  whole  governmental  stnMtora. 
Scarcely  any  agency  Is  free  at  It. 

JUst  es  waste  is  Inherent  tn  oentrallaed 
pofwsr  and  purse,  so  alw  la  eotniiMan  la* 
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herent  In  this  trilogy  of  power  and  purae  and 
waste. 

I  am  flrmly  conTlnced  that  the  venal  condi- 
tions a*  Washington  are  mainly  attrtbutable 
to  the  concentration  there  of  power  with  the 
resulting  waste  which  has  reached  such  as- 
tronomical proportions  in  the  last  20  years. 
To  my  mind  this  venality  la  in  three  parts. 
One  part  la  that  which  is  Illegal  and  crim- 
InaL  This  is  bad  enough.  But  penalties  at- 
tach and  when  the  culprits  are  caught  they 
can  be  tried  and  convicted. 

The  second  part  is  worse.  It  Involves  those 
who  are  able  to  exploit  within  the  law  public 
trust  for  private  gain. 

To  me  every  dollar  collected  in  taxes,  and 
every  power  delegated  to  a  government  is  in- 
delibly impressed  with  a  public  trust. 

Those  who  take  the  position  that  venality 
In  public  office  is  proper  unless  it  Is  lllegsi 
•re  the  lowest  form  of  political  predators. 

Those  who  have  peddled  influence  and  fa- 
vors In  connection  with  Government  con- 
tracts and  loans  and  other  forms  of  Federal 
favoritism,  and  still  remain  out  of  Jail  will 
never  themselves  be  Influenced  by  any  code 
of  ethics  hanging  on  the  wall. 

The  third  part  of  venality  In  the  Wash- 
ington administration  Is  the  worst  of  all. 
It  Is  In  the  form  of  amorallty.  This  sets  In 
when  we  are  so  hardened  by  all  that  we  ob- 
serve around  us  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
distinguish  the  moral  from  the  Immoral. 

When  Mr.  Newbold  Morris  arrived  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Hercules  to  cleanse  the 
Augean  stables  at  Washington,  but  he  could 
not  survive  the  political  weather.  Even  be- 
fore he  got  into  action  he  was  summarily  dis- 
missed "for  the  good  of  the  service." 

As  for  our  generation,  we  cannot  hope  to 
preserve  our  freedoms,  our  liberty,  o\u-  form 
of  government,  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem upon  which  all  these  depend,  unless  we 
restore  integrity  to  government. 

A  government  without  integrity  is  a  gov- 
«nment  without  confidence  or  respect. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  is  based  upon 
flonfldence  In  fiscal  soundness.  Our  system 
at  government  by  law — not  man — Is  based 
upon  respect  for  the  institutions  which  ad- 
minister the  law. 

The  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  radio  of 
this  country  themselves  are  dependent  upon 
•  cardinal  freedom,  and  even  U  there  were 
no  other  reason  they  would  be  bound  to 
assume  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  con- 
stant vigilance  which  must  be  maintained 
over  the  Pederal  Government  to  preserve  the 
constitutional  tenets  under  which  we  de- 
veloped into  a  great  Nation  fearing  only  God, 
not  Pederal  decrees. 

For  one,  I  appreciate  the  service  which 
has  been  and  is  being  rendered  by  the  in- 
comparable American  press.  But  as  I  esti- 
mate the  situation  confronting  vu,  news- 
papers like  the  rest  of  \u  have  never  before 
•sperienced  such  responsibilities.  We  must 
restore  fiscal  responsibility.  We  must  re- 
strain centralized  power.  We  must  recap- 
ture public  integrity.  These  things  we  must 
do  to  protect  ovuvelves  from  ourselves.  Un- 
less we  do  these  things  we  cannot  hope  for 
strength  to  protect  ourselves,  much  less  half 
the  world,  from  Communist  aggression. 

The  essence  of  freedom,  under  our  Ameri- 
can democracy,  lies  in  otir  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  Within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, checks  and  balances  are  provided 
throiigh  a  3-branch  system — the  executive, 
the  legislative  and  the  Judicial.  Beyond  this, 
still  other  checks  and  balances  are  provided 
In  our  system  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  lie  closest  to  Individual  citiaens 
from  whom  all  governmental  power  and  au- 
thority Is  derived.  Our  democracy  has  been 
given  vitality  by  our  system  of  competitive 
free  enterprise,  which,  to  this  point,  haa 
made  us.  through  individual  initiative,  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth.  I  stand  for  this 
system,  with  the  absolute  minimum  of  gov- 
ernmental shackles.  Our  four  foimdation 
stones  are  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 


speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and  last  but  not 
least,  freedom  of  opportunity  to  the  indi- 
vidual under  the  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Our  situation  recently  prompted  the  Hon- 
orable Bernard  M.  Baruch,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  living  Americans,  to  say:  "Freedom's 
greatest  threat  today  is  too  much  govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  BaruCh  has  never  held  public  office 
because  ne  has  not  desired  it,  but  no  one  of 
my  acquaintance  is  working  harder  for 
America  and  more  effectively  to  preserve  the 
American  way  of  life. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  socialiszfi 
can  be  turned  on  and  off  as  if  it  were  water 
fiowlng  through  a  spigot,  and  there  are  those 
who  profess  to  believe  we  can  have  a  little 
socialism  and  remain  free. 

For  those  who  think  a  little  socialism  Is  a 
good  thing  there  is  the  British  example. 
From  what  we  see  in  England  we  would  be 
the  most  stupid  nation  on  earth  U  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  further  embraced  by  the 
socialism  which  has  been  creeping  upon  xu. 
Socialism  and  free  enterprise  cannot  llva 
under  the  same  roof. 

As  I  see  it.  the  welfare  state,  about  which 
we  have  been  hearing  so  much  in  recent 
years,  is  that  sUte  of  twilight  in  which  the 
glow  of  democratic  freedoms  is  fading  be- 
yond the  horizon,  leaving  us  to  be  swallowed 
in  the  blackness  of  socialism  or  worse. 

Mr.  Truman  says  it  is  an  insult  to  the  In- 
telligence of  the  American  people  to  say  this 
country  is  on  the  road  to  socialism.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  an  insult  to  omi  intelUgence  to 
assume  that  we  do  not  realize  that  adoption 
of  the  President's  program  will  commit  us 
Irrevocably  to  a  socialistic  state,  from  which 
there  can  be  no  retreat. 

If  the  President  is  against  socialism.  I  ask 
him  to  answer  these  questions: 

Why  does  he  continue  to  preasiiriae  Con- 
gress to  adopt  socialized  medicine?  He  sent 
Oscar  Rwing.  at  public  expense,  to  England 
to  get  the  "low-down"  on  their  socialistic 
system  for  propaganda  use  In  the  United 
states.  If  the  President  does  not  recognize 
that  the  British  experiment  In  medicine  la 
socialism,  he  could  inform  himself  from  the 
debates  In  England  during  the  last  election. 
The  President  calls  his  plan  national  health 
insiirance,  but  it  is  socialized  medicine  juat 
the  same. 

If  the  President  is  against  socialism,  why 
Is  he  advocating  the  Brannan  plan,  which 
inevitably  metms  socialized  agriculture? 
This  plan  not  only  would  contribute  in  a 
huge  way  to  the  bankruptcy  of  America  but 
would  create  such  chaos  In  the  production, 
sale,  and  distribution  of  food  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  over 
these  functions  that  must  remain  competi- 
tive in  private  hands.  President  Truman  and 
Secretary  Brannan  are  responsible  for  a  Na- 
tion-wide campaign  to  force  the  Brannan 
plan  through  Congress,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  great  farm  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Farm  Biireau  Federation 
and  the  National  Grange,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  this  plan.  They  realize  it  will  be 
the  end  of  free  enterprise  in  agriculture. 

The  only  sincere  thing  Mr.  Brannan  has 
said  about  the  plan  is  that  he  could  not  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  it.  Testifying  before  a 
committee  of  Congress,  he  gave  this  glowing 
pictvire  of  wliat  the  Brannan  plan  would  do- 
reduce  the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer,  pay 
the  farmers  a  high  profit  for  what  they  pro- 
duce— but  he  did  not  fill  In  the  gap  by  telling 
how  the  Federal  Government  could  obtain 
the  vast  stuns  neceesary  to  pay  for  the  dif- 
ference between  food  at  low  coet  to  the  con- 
sumer and  high  prices  to  the  farmer. 

If  President  Truman  is  opposed  to  social- 
ism, why  is  he  advocating  another  extension 
<tf  sodallasd  housingT 

Tlxese  three  proposals  alone  would  mean 

socialisation  of  your  health,  your  food,  and 

^  the  rod  over  your  head,_  If  time  permitted 


many  other  trends  to  sootallam  could  ba 
cited.  If  the  President  is  opposed  to  social- 
ism, why  is  he  constantly  advocating  an  ex- 
tension of  the  number  of  those  who  receive 
payments  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States?  Today,  there  are  17,000.000  Ameri- 
cans receiving  regular  payments  directly 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  8.000.000 
mere  are  on  the  rolls  of  counties,  cities,  and 
States.  Theee  36,000.000,  with  their  families, 
constitute  a  substantial  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

A  population  of  government  dependents 
Is  a  socialised  population. 

Among  the  cardinal  characteristics  of  so- 
cialism are  government  subsidies  with  con- 
trols, and  government  doles  with  regimenta- 
tion.   I  am  against  that. 

The  American  system,  operating  in  the 
fullest  freedom  of  democracy,  stimulates  In- 
dividual initiative  to  the  development  and 
production  of  more  of  what  we  need,  in  peace 
or  war,  at  a  cost  we  can  more  easily  afford 
from  the  samlngs  of  our  endaavor.  I  am 
for  that. 

The  American  Newspaper  PubUshen  Asso* 
elation  needs  no  definition  of  the  free-enter- 
prise system  from  me.  It  is  the  system 
which.  In  the  relatively  short  span  of  100 
years,  has  brought  lu  from  the  Impotancy 
of  13  ununited  Colonies  to  our  present  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership.  I  do  not  concede 
that  it  should  be  scrapped  for  socialism  in 
welfare-state  clothing  which  never  brought 
greatnees,  happiness,  or  security  to  any 
nation. 

The  American  system  has  developed  indi- 
vidual freedoms  luider  constitutional  democ- 
racy to  the  fullest  measure  ever  known  to 
man.  It  is  the  system  which  is  always  ready 
to  supply  the  vital  spark  needed  by  the  de- 
serving to  expand  mediocrity  Into  genius. 
It  is  the  system  which  supplies  the  Incentive 
to  every  American  to  start  at  the  bottom  and 
rise  to  the  top. 

It  Is  the  system  which  enables  m  with  only 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population  to  out- 
produce the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  It 
la  the  system  which  produces  st**!.  the  prime 
requirement  for  military  defense,  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  3  tons  for  every  1  produced  by 
the  rest  of  the  world — at  a  rate  of  more  than 
4  tons  to  every  1  ton  produced  by  Russia. 

I  challenge  the  Socialists  to  offer  a  prac- 
tical substitute  for  the  American  system's 
capacity  to  hold  Russian  world  aggression 
at  bay. 

Our  free-enterprise  system  is  the  greatest 
deterrent  in  the  world  to  Russian  aggres- 
sion. It  is  this  system  which  is  our  first 
line  of  defense.  Our  armies,  navies,  and 
air  forces  are  merely  the  tools  through  which 
the  strength  of  this  system  is  applied  in 
war. 

With  our  eyes  wide  open,  will  we  yield  to 
the  ever- increasing  socialization  of  those 
freedoms  and  institutioru  which  are  vital 
to  our  democratic  free  enterprise. 

The  thing  that  is  most  Infiated  in  Amer- 
ica today  is  the  Federal  Government.  Big 
government  costs  big  money.  Infiatlon  is 
conceived  and  born  in  Washington.  Only 
the  Federal  Government  can  spend  in  un- 
limited amounts.  It  alone  determinee  tSS 
value  of  money  and  the  extent  of  credit,  be- 
cause it  alone  is  legally  empowered  to  do 
BO.  A  Federal  bond  is  a  first  mortgage  on 
all  the  property  owned  by  every  American 
cltisen. 

Today  we  have  conditions  confronting  us 
such  as  we  have  never  before  experienced. 
We  are  faced  with  the  threat  of  war.  and 
this  may  continue  for  many,  many  years. 
All  the  world  is  looking  to  \is  for  leader- 
ship and  money,  more  especially  the  latter. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  we 
should  exercise  greater  wisdom  In  mapping 
our  course.  We  should  tighten  our  belts  for 
the  long,  hard  pull  ahead.  Until  world 
conditions  change  it  would  be  tragic  if  we 
_  did  not  maintain  an  adeqxiate  world  mill- 
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taa  pow.  Ws  must  kesp  alisad  of  Russia 
in  military  Invention  and  sdentlflc  prog- 
ress. Tills  I  beUsve  we  are  doing.  Our  Air 
Force  must  be  overwhelming  as  compared  to 
Russia.  We  must  continue  to  control  the 
seas.    Our  Army  must  be  adequate. 

We  can  only  do  these  things  providing 
we  require  more  efficiency  and  leas  waste 
and  the  complete  elimination  of  nones sen- 
tlal  ^tending. 

We  must  likswies  do  our  share  to  arm  our 
aiuss  who  are  naenaced  as  we  are.  Oommon 
prudence  should  compel  us  to  husband 
our  resources  to  meet  whatever  contingency 
the  future  may  bring  f ortti. 

I  do  not  concede  that  either  democracy 
or  tree  enterprise,  or  any  other  American 
tieedom  has  run  the  coarse  of  Its  ussf  ul- 
nass  in  the  vrarld.  They  have  been  worth 
egKMi^  for  In  the  past  against  both  eco- 
nomic and  military  challenge,  and  I  do  not 
T^ffnfv^*  that  they  were  any  dearer  to  those 
who  have  fought  and  won  before  than  they 
aia  to  ua  today,  lbs  battle  lines  are  drawn. 
The  f  oroea  of  Irasdom  in  America  need  re- 
cruits. 

Stoort  at  total  war  our  Federal  Budget 
miwt  be  balsAced.  We  at  home  must  not 
ask  for  pet  Federal  appropriations  but  de- 
mand that  the  Prealdent  and  the  OongrsM 
kaep  the  Fe^wal  spending  within  the  ability 
at  the  people  to  pay.  Let  us  all  racngnlsa 
that  wa  eansAt  pyramid  deficit  after  dsfldt 
on  an  existing  Federal  debt  at  $300,000,000.- 
000  and  surviive  as  a  deaaocracy. 

Onee  the  Aaasrlcan  dollar  goes  down,  t«s 
vlU  enter  an  ags  of  International  darknsM. 
It  is  tbs  only  currency  that  everybody,  every- 
where in  the  world,  has  oonfidenoe  in. 

Thoae  who,  wiUfuUy  or  otberwlee,  would 
dasttoy  the  Aassrlean  systsm  would  destroy 
the  freedoms  of  people  evsrywhsrs.  Today. 
w  alona  ars  bearing  the  standard. 

What  natkn  can  carry  it  if  we  tailf  With- 
out tu  Ugbt.  freedom  and  progress  would 
perl*  tram  tJvs  earth.   We  mus*  not  f  alL 

Without  Amarkaa  solvaney  tbars  irovld 
.  bs  no  dstsrrent  to  eommunlMn  abroad.    In 

turn  to  say  tJiat  there  Is  literally 
on  earth  more  important  than  ttaa  . 
Tstlon  of  the  fiscal  sad  moral  tntiipntf  of 
the  Federal  (3ovemaaaDt  of  the  Unltad  Btatas 
of  America,  and  the  treedoma  upon  which 
our  BepubUi!  was  founded. 
Always  1st  us  rssasmbsr  tbnt  human  frsa- 
to  not  a  gift  to  man:  B  la  an  adilevs- 
st  by  man.  and.  as  it  waa  gained  by  vlgi- 
•nd  st3\«gle,  so  it  may  be  lost  by  m- 
diSerenos  and 


SddalinlloB  b7  tkt  BMk  Dmt 


BXTEMSICW  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  miER 

or  Msw  TOax 

XJS  TBM  HOUSE  OF  BXFRESENTATIVES 

TmetdBW.  Mo  |7. 19i2 

Mr.  M"^^"*  of  New  York.  llr. 
Speaker,  under  tenve  to  extend  mj  re- 
mnrka  In  the  Rsooss,  I  wofokl  Uke  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  tbe  Bouse  o<  Repre- 
sentatlTee  an  editorial  which  appeared 
tn  the  March  34.  1953.  edition  of  the 
THbuoe-Herakl.CMper.Wyo.  The  edi- 
torial foliowi: 

SocfsiissMOw  ST  «■>  Baoc  Dooa 
Tte  Hooae  Appropriations  Ooasmll 
$48,000,000  from   tbe  0334,000,000 
for  tbe  Redamation  Bureau,  and  mads  plain 
It  was  against  iH>proving  funds  tor  any  new 
eonstmctlon.    Ownmissloner  Iflchaal  Straua 
ggld  that  unless  such  fundi  were  uwaudad 


tbs  Bureau  would  be  essentlslly  out  of  buil- 
ness  by  I0S6.  The  committee  might  bsvs 
had  that  in  mind. 

Reclamation  has  become  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  a  vast,  public  power  program  now 
clearly  «lmed  at  nationalisation  of  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry.  That  Is  socialism  by 
the  back  door. 

With  the  success  alrsady  won.  public  power 
advoeatss  in  Oovemment  have  set  them- 
selves tn  defiance  of  Congress  and  the  law. 
There  is  no  legal  basis  on  wUch  Oovemment 
can  directly  enter  the  field  of  intvate  enter- 
prise. By  any  reasoned  intentretatlon,  its 
development  of  power  Is  limited  to  that 
available  as  a  byproduct  of  Irrigation,  naviga- 
tion, and  fiood -control  works. 

But  the  power  bloc  has  moved  steadily 
ahead,  stretching  every  legal  authcrlzation. 
until  now  It  bol<^  asseits  responsibility  even 
In  developments  designed  soMy  for  power 
production  and  which  have  no  other  uses. 
Thus  Its  bid  for  authority  In  expansloB  of 
tbe  Hlagarm  Falls  facility  and  in  the  con- 
struction or  steam  plants  to  meet  demanda 
above  tbe  capacity  of  hydroelectric  instal- 
lations In  the  northwest. 

Ouiigiess  has  been  both  nrtslnformsd  and 
gullible.  Projects  that  end  up  costing  eeorea 
of  millions  are  initiated  on  a  tcry  modest 
basis.  Tbe  ever-recurring  plea  Is  Uiat  new 
funds  must  be  provided  to  avoid  loss  of 
money  already  spent.  Not  only  are  projects 
misrepreeented  In  their  scope,  but  the  tieta 
intent  of  Ooogrses  Is  frequently  defied  in  tbe 
ezpandlttg  operation. 

n  Ooogresa  Is  now  ready  to  can  a  halt,  It 
Is  an  action  to  be  widely  supported.  In  tbmt 
It  not  only  strikes  out  at  the  sodallaers  but 
offers  tbe  means  to  begin  paring  down 
bureaucracy  and  the  threatening  powers  of 
big  Oovemment. 


FreediB  of  the  ProM  Mi4  At  Uailed 

NaliMs 


XZTEMSION  OP  RFMiWKH 


HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 


IN  THE  80IATB  OF  THE  UMITED  STATES 

metdaf,  Jray  27, 19Si 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Bccoks  a  most 
tbouKht-pronridng  address  oo  the  sub- 
ject. Prcedom  of  the  Press  and  the 
United  Nations,  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  BucKn]  before  tbe  Blue 
Pencil  Club,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Maj 
18.  IMa. 

There  being  no  objection.  Use  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Raooao, 
as  follows: 


HanoMS 
(Addreas  by  Bon.  Joaw  W.  Ibrwm».  of  Ohio) 

The  united  Hatkms  Is  atteo^ting  to  im- 
pose universal  thon^t  oontroL  That  is  the 
terrifying  ooncluslaii  which  tlie  Ameilean 
newspaper  and  legal  profeeskms  draw  from 
various  U.  IT.  proposals  eonoemed  with  free- 
dom of  information.  TIm  most  dangerous 
of  tbsss  proposals  is  the  U.  V.  drsft  Covenant 
on  Human  Rl|^t& 

Hm  united  Natkns  Organlsatian  was  bom 
In  104B.  no  International  organisation 
started  life  tn  Bxae  auspletous  etreum- 
staneas.  with  a  greater  potential  fOr  doing 
good,  or  with  less  quarraung  among  the  dip- 
lomatle  mldwtves  in  attandanea.  But  now, 
at  tbe  early  age  of  0,  and  in  spite  cf  seme 
wortt-whUa  aehlevsoMBti,  tbs  V.  M.  sssms 


destined  for  an  early  demise.  I  am  not  ona 
of  those  who  would  permit  I3w  U.  If .  to  die 
without  seeking  a  core  for  its  illneaa.  Tba 
U.  N.  wiU  not  be  cured  toy  a  Coue  type  ef 
ympagsnda  wMeb  repeats  ad  nauseam  that 
tbe  patient  was  never  healthier.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  thoae  who  eeek  to  leetora 
the  U.  K.  to  health  by  increasing  the  doeage 
cf  nostrums  whlt^  are  the  cauee  of  Ita  illneea. 

Ify  diagnosis  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
I  assure  you  has  not  been  casual.  Is  thMt  H 
Is  suffertng  from  a  diseeee  which  afllets  every 
bureaucracy.  It  is  an  Insatiable  Inst  for 
power.  Wben  this  disease  Infects  a  na- 
tional bureaacracy,  the  people,  assnnrttig 
they  are  free,  use  the  sovei-eign  remedy  of 
the  ballot.  The  power  ambltiaas  of  our  own 
bureaucracy  are  curbed  In  countleee  ways 
toy  our  Oonstltutlon  and  toy  tbe  righta  and 
the  machinery  wMch  it  preeeribee  for  keep- 
ing power  in  the  people.  WhUe  tbe  Aaasrl- 
can people  are  able  to  curb  touieawcratte  ez- 
oeeses,  tbey  have  no  right  to  withdraw  frnm 
tbe  Oovemment  to  whicb  they  are  eubjeat. 
With  an  Intematlona!  organisation  It  la  dlf- 
ferent.  The  U.  N.  is  a  voluntary  asaodatloa 
or  sovereign  states.  Withdrawal  is  an  avail- 
able remedy  and  one  vrhlch  will  be 
ultimately  by  ourselves  and  others  In 
sponss  to  repeated  usurpatlonB  of 
Therefore.  If  you  believe,  as  I  do.  that  tbe 
United  Nattons  can  perform  a  vltm  role  in 
easing  vrarld  tenMons.  you  vrlll  do  every- 
thing within  your  power  to  keep  the  intsr- 
imt^«^^  bureaucrats  in  oranmand  trosa  ss- 
ceeding  their  authority. 

The  United  Nations  grab  for  pooser  haa 
^ipeared  In  two  eloeely  allied  forms.  First, 
tbe  U.  N.  has  generally  disregarded  the  pro- 
visions of  article  a,  paragraph  7.  of  its  Char- 
ter, m  tbe  abaenoe  of  arttele  S  (7)  tbe 
Uidted  BUtes  Senate  would  not  bava  a^ 
proved  our  membership  in  the  U.  N.  Tbat 
artMe  prohlMto  tbe  U.  N.  from  Interfaring 
in  matters  esaentlally  within  the  domeetio 
jurMUctian  of  its  membcra.  Seeoatdly.  tha 
U.  N.  regards  all  media  for  the  dlasrnilnstfcwi 
of  knowledge  and  Information  as  Instru- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  its  utoplsa 
Ideals.  THe  multilateral  treaty  la  the  : 
amlam  for  aehieving  thaas  tllegltlmate 
The  treataaent  aooordad  to  freedom  of 
press  in  the  U.  N.  draft  Covenant  on  Ht 
BIghta  Is  the  beat  example  of  thie 


American  newepapers  have  eoneentrated 
tbeir  fire  on  article  14  of  the  draft  Covenant. 
Pan^raph  8  of  that  artttOe  autborlass  gov- 
emaaente  to  impoae  undefined  penaltlee,  Ua- 
baittse.  and  rsstaictlans  on  the  press  In  tbe 
following  vaguely  defined  drcnmstaneea: 
"(If  neosssary)  for  tbm  protection  of  natkmal 
sseorlty,  public  order,  safety,  health,  or 
morals,  or  of  the  rights,  freedoms,  or  repsi- 
taUons  of  others." 

If  there  Is  any  supfvesskm  of  Information 
which  cannot  be  Justified  under  such  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  know  what  it  might  be. 
India,  during  the  time  she  was  repreeented 
on  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  amended 
her  constitution  to  permit  seizure  of  news- 
papers whl^  endanger  puMlc  order  by 
critidalng  foreign  governments.  No  lawyer 
vrouM  Uke  to  try  to  prove  that  the  conflsea- 
tlon  of  La  Prensa  was  not  neoeesary  for  the 
protection  of  Peronls  reputation.  The  words 
"natkmal  secnrlty,"  as  President  Truman's 
eenscrahlp  order  of  last  year  libow,  can  be 
used  to  draw  an  ircm  curtain  around  almost 
every  spedee  of  Information  emiiamMSlng  to 
the  party  In  power.  To  say  that  a  free  prsss 
doee  not  Imperil  the  **natlonaI  secuiHy,  pub- 
lic order,  (or)  safety"  of  a  Oommunlst  dic- 
tatorship la  to  deny  Its  fundamental  pur- 
pose. To  permit  the  prem  to  be  ccmtroOad 
on  such  grounds  la  a  legalisation  of  tyranny. 
Dlaregardlng  tbe  effect  of  tbs  draft  Covenant 
on  Uberty  of  tbe  prem  In  America.  It  Is 
sltAening  to  see  repteseutaUves  of  tbe  United 
Btatee  voting  in  tha  U.  N.  to  eanctinn  ttia 
ujJiSfsInn  of  people  leas  f ortnnau  than  wa. 
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Tb*  State  Department  admUe  on  occasion 
that  the  draft  CoTcnant  la  an  Inlerlar  prod- 
uct In  oomperiaon  wltb  our  own  Oonatltu- 
tfcm.  Tbe  Corcnant  is  defended  on  tlie 
ground  tbat  It  catabllsbes  mtntmum  stand- 
ards of  freedom.  The  faUacy  In  this  argn- 
ment  Is  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Dhlted 
Statce  was  Intended  to  set  pitnitwum  stand- 
ards of  freedom.  Any  lower  standard  Is  an 
open  invitation  to  tyranny.  We  cannot  cal- 
lously disregard  the  unalienable  rights  of 
other  peoples  without  renouncing  all  claim 
to  that  moral  leadership  upon  which  the 
peace  of  tn«  world  and  tne  cause  of  human 
Uberty  may  well  depend. 

By  approTing  the  proposed  Human  Bights 
Covenant  we  would  not  export  freedom. 
Would  we  import  tyranny?  In  my  Judg- 
ment, and  In  tbe  judgment  erf  most  Ameri- 
can lawyers  who  have  studied  the  problem. 
the  answer  is  '^es." 

The  Bute  Department  has  two  defenses  to 
tbe  cbarge  tbat  the  draft  Covenant  woiild  de- 
stroy freedom  of  tbe  press  m  America.  The 
first  is  that  any  national  standard  of  freedom 
(rf  the  press  which  Is  above  that  Mt  hy  ar- 
ticle 14  of  the  draft  Covenant  Is  recognised 
mn/i  preserved  by  article  18.  Both  arUcle  14 
and  article  18  appear  In  part  n  of  the 
Covenant.  Mow  let  me  read  to  you  the  Joker 
tucked  away  In  article  2,  paragraph  1:  "In 
the  case  of  a  state  of  emergency  officially 
procUUned  by  the  authorities  •  •  •  a  state 
may  take  measures  derogating  •  •  •  frcm 
its  Obligations  under  •  •  •  part  n  of  this 
Covenant." 

TO  my  mind,  the  most  shocking  incident 
which  followed  the  selsure  of  tbe  steel  in- 
dustry was  Mr.  Tnmian's  refusal  to  deny 
that  hit  so-called  inherent,  emergency  pow- 
ers might  extend  to  newspapers  and  radio 
stations.  The  drsft  Covenant  would  give 
the  President  the  power  which  Mr.  Truman 
was  reluctant  to  assert  at  his  worst  of  all 
press  conferences. 

The  final  defense  position  of  the  State  De- 
partment is  that  tbe  Supreme  Court  would 
invalidate  any  provision  of  any  treaty  which 
authorizes  what  tbe  Constitution  forbids. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  explained  many 
times  bow  a  literal  Interpretation  of  the 
Oonstltutlon  would  permit  a  treaty  to  super- 
sede Its  wise  problbltlons.  Leaders  of  tbe 
American  Bar  Association  have  studied  these 
complex  issues  of  international  and  consti- 
tutional law  for  more  than  4  years.  They, 
and  tbe  overwhelming  majority  of  associa- 
tion members,  agree  that  there  exists  a  con- 
stitutional loophole  which  must  be  promptly 
and  resolutely  plugged.  It  Is  true  that  the 
Supreme  Court  might  subject  a  treaty  to  the 
same  constitutional  test  as  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. However,  this  remains  an  undecided 
qtwstlon  of  constitutional  law  since  no  pro- 
vision of  any  treaty  in  the  history  of  tlie 
United  States  has  ever  been  held  unconsti- 
tutional. 

The  remedy,  of  course.  Is  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  make  certain  that  no  treaty 
will  undermine  tbe  freedoms  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  On  February  7  of  this  year.  58 
other  Senators  Joined  with  me  in  introduc- 
ing such  an  amendment.  Hearings  on  my 
proposed  amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 130,  will  begin  next  Wednesday  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  American  Bar  Association  has 
recommended  an  amendment  having  the 
same  general  purpose.  The  reaction  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  like-minded  persons  has  been 
about  what  I  expected.  The  majority  in  tbe 
American  Bar  Aasoclation  and  I  are  de- 
scribed as  new  isolationists. 

Our  efforts  to  plug  a  dangerovw  loophole 
In  the  Constitution  are  described  as  a  new 
form  of  isolationism  aimed  at  wrecking  the 
ITnited  Nations.  It  was  most  reassuring, 
therefore,  to  read  a  recent  speech  by  Mr.  John 
Foster  Dulles  In  which  he  pointed  out  that 
the  treaty-making  power  was  capable  of  al- 
tering the  Constitution.  So  far  as  I  know, 
Mr.  Dulles   has   not   been  called  an  Isola- 


tionist, old  cr  new.  But  neither  his  demon- 
strated legal  wisdom  nor  his  splendid  servlca 
In  the  Senate  and  in  the  State  Department 
wlU  save  >»<"»  from  the  Isolationist  label  if 
he  falls  to  hew  to  the  U.  N.  party  line. 

Bunnlng  through  all  the  United  Nations 
press  proposals  is  the  idea  that  newspapers 
should  be  obliged  to  further  the  actlvitise 
of  the  United  Nations  in  political,  social,  and 
economic  fields.  The  U.  N.  draft  Convention 
<m  Freedom  of  Information  is  tbe  best  ex- 
ample of  this  desire  to  make  the  press  an 
instrument  of  United  Nations  policy.  Arti- 
cle 5  of  the  draft  convention  obligates  each 
state  to  take  steps  to  insiire  that  tbe  press 
report  facts  in  the  following  manner :  "with- 
out prejudice  and  in  their  proper  context  and 
to  make  comments  without  malicious  in- 
tent and  thereby  to     •     •     •. 

"(d)  Counteract  the  dissemination  of  false 
or  distorted  reports  which  offend  the  na- 
tional dignity  of  peoples  or  promote  hatred 
or  prejudice  against  other  states,  or  against 
persons  car  groiips  of  different  race,  language, 
religion,  or  philosophical  conviction." 

Tbaae  ar«  beautiful  wordx  Tbty  expr«« 
laudable  objectives.  But  these  objectives 
can  be  acixleved  only  throiigh  the  operation 
of  a  free  press.  When  governments  under- 
take to  regulate  the  press  in  order  to  elim- 
inate newspaper  reports  which  are  false,  dis- 
torted, or  prejudicial,  or  which  endanger 
friendly  relations  with  other  nations,  they 
may  have  a  smcere  desire  to  develop  a  per- 
fect press.  Nevertheless,  the  authority  to 
perfect  newspaper  reporting  leads  sooner 
or  later  to  despotism.  For  example,  a  pub- 
lisher in  Peru  was  sent  to  Jail  for  reprinting 
an  article  frcm  Life  magazlns  which  dealt 
harshly  with  Eva  Peron.  Toe  publisher  was 
convicted  because  his  action  was  found  to 
endanger  friendly  relations  between  Argen- 
tina and  Peru.  That  is  tbe  sort  of  action 
which  would  be  legalized  by  tbe  draft  Con- 
vention on  Freedom  of  Information. 

The  State  Department.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port, has  denounced  tbe  proposed  Conven- 
tion on  Freedonx  of  Information.  In  n>y 
Judgment,  however,  the  vague  provisions  of 
tbe  Human  Rights  Covenant  can  be  used 
to  place  the  press  under  the  same  type  of 
governmental  control. 

A  third  C  N.  press  proposal  is  tbe  Con- 
vention on  Gathering  and  International 
Transmlislon  of  News  and  Right  of  Correc- 
tion. This  convention  establishes  tbe  prin- 
ciple that  correspondents  have  a  duty  to 
report  facts  "without  discrimination  and 
thereby  to  promote  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms."  The  conven- 
tion also  recognizes  for  the  first  time  that 
a  foreign  government  has  a  right  to  enlist 
the  support  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  In  seeking  tbe  correction  of  wliat  it 
deems  to  be  false  or  distorted  reporu  by 
American  newspapers.  Here  again,  we  have 
noble  aspirations  couched  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage designed  to  develop  a  more  perfect 
press.  Tbe  newsgathering  convention  Is 
lees  objectionable  than  the  two  treaties  pre- 
viously mentioned  because  its  teeth  are  not 
as  many  or  as  sharp.  Nevertheless,  there 
ia  much  opposition  to  this  convention  on 
the  part  of  those  newspapers  and  corre- 
spondents who  are  its  Intended  beneficiaries. 
The  fourth  U.  N.  press  document  takes  the 
form  of  a  unlversid  code  of  journalistic  ethics. 
It  is  not  a  treaty.  It  is  a  U.  N.  reconunenda- 
tion  which,  like  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  is  Intended  to  have  only 
moral  force.  Therefore,  the  V.  N.  code  of 
press  ethics  will  not  be  submitted  to  tbe  Sen- 
ate for  Its  approval.  Article  4  of  this  code  of 
ethics  declares  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  those 
who  describe  and  comment  upon  events  re- 
lating to  a  foreign  cotintry  to  acquire  tbe 
necessary  knowledge  of  such  cotmtry  which 
will  enable  them  to  report  and  comment 
accurately  and  fairly  thereon.  Now  this  Is  an 
excellent  principle  and  one  to  which  no 
reputable  newspaperman  will  take  exception. 
However,  the  attempt  to  translate  these  fine 


prindplas  into  treaty  obligations  enforced  by 
the  government  must  be  resisted  if  the  praw 
is  to  remain  free. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  Is  cloeely  re- 
lated to  the  dissemination  of  information. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  the 
U.  N.  forging  chains  for  education  which  ar« 
similar  to  those  designed  for  the  press.  Ar- 
ticle 28.  paragraph  7.  of  the  U.  N.  draft 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights  provides  in 
part:  "(Education)  shall  promote  under- 
standing, tolerance  and  friendship  among 
all  nations,  racial,  ethnic  or  religious  grou{>s. 
and  shall  further  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
enable  all  persons  to  participate  effectively 
in  a  free  society." 

What  I  have  Just  resd  might  be  described 
as  tbe  expected  fruits  of  freedom  of  educa- 
tion. But  whenever  government  Is  vested 
with  power  to  attam  these  hmnanltarlan 
goals  by  compulsion,  the  slave- labor  camps 
and  the  gas  chamber  are  not  far  distant. 
Tbe  draft  Covenant  presents  us  with  a  cboloe 
between  freedom  of  education  and  a  more 
perfect  education  promised  by  the  govern- 
ment. No  one  will  deny,  for  example,  that 
one  of  tbe  ptirpoees  of  education  should  be 
to  enable  all  persons  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  a  free  society.  Freedom  is  Im- 
periled, however,  at  the  very  moment  this 
objective  becomes  the  exclusive  respoosi- 
blllty  of  any  national  government  or  any 
international  organization.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  mmister  of  education  will  be  one  who 
believes  with  Dr.  Conant  that  private  and 
parochial  schools  are  undemocrstlc,  and  that 
only  state-controlled  schools  advance  effee» 
tlve  participation  In  a  free  society. 

Tou  who  bave  a  special  interest  In  main- 
taining freedom  of  the  press  are  confronted 
by  a  tremendous  Job  of  public  education. 
Thousands  of  sincere,  honest,  snd  well-in- 
tentioned people  have  endorsed  tbe  U.  H.ls 
treaty-making  ambitions.  They  bsve  en- 
dorsed these  treaties  without  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  fiowery  phrases.  Without  this 
support  on  the  part  of  warm-bearted  bu- 
manltarians,  the  State  Department  would  be  < 
forced  to  q\ilt  using  the  Inalienable  rights 
of  the  American  people  as  Items  of  t>arter 
and  compromise  In  treaty  negotiations. 

One  of  the  basic  faults  of  American  foreign 
policy  Is  thoroughly  examined  In  tbe  book 
American  Diplomacy,  written  by  our  ntw 
Ambassador  to  Moscow,  George  F.  Kennan. 
Mr.  Kennan  points  out  tbe  disastrous  con- 
sequences which  flow  from  "the  legalistic- 
moralistic  spproach  to  mtematlonal  prob- 
lems." He  explains  the  danger  of  abandon- 
ing the  national  interest  as  s  determinant  og 
foreign  policy.  He  explodes  the  fuzzy  ideal- 
ism which  seeks  to  impose  on  tbe  peoples  of 
the  world  a  universal  law  when  they  bave  no 
common  political,  economic,  or  spirlttial 
values.  Ambassador  Kennan  has  paid  ths 
usual  penalty  for  deviating  from  the  U.  M. 
party  line.  His  scholarly  thinking  has  been 
described  by  tbe  Washhigton  Post  as  "the 
new  isolationism." 

Tbe  great  majority  of  American  newspa- 
pers have  not  been  deceived  by  tbe  pretty 
language  in  the  U.  N.  documents  dealing 
with  freedom  of  information.  They  have 
relentlessly  exposed  the  traps  which  are  con- 
cealed in  pious  verbiage.  I  cannot  better 
summarize  my  remarks  today  than  by  quot- 
ing from  tbe  report  adopted  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  at  Its  con- 
vention last  month: 

"It  might  not  be  inapropos  to  quote  Alice 
in  Wonderland  at  this  time  because  the 
world  we  are  living  in  has  something  of  the 
Wonderland  quality.  Most  of  tbe  documents 
are  filled  with  'the  very  best  words.'  Just  as 
the  Mad  Hatter's  watch  was  oUed  with  'the 
very  best  butter.'  Nevertheless,  the  watch 
stopped.  So  with  these  oodes,  covenants, 
and  conventions.  They  are  undoubtedly 
filled  with  hlgb-soundlng  language.  Never- 
tbeleFS.  our  freedoms  may  be  Impaired  by 
their  use." 
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or 


HON.  EDWARD  MARTW 

a  Bsw 
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IN  THS  8BNATB  OF  THS  UMTXVD  STA'nS 

Tuesday .  Maw  27, 19U 
Ut.  MARTIN.    Mr.  Pregident.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  bave  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  the  text  of 
progrmm  No.  00.  entitled  "Happenings  In 
Washington."  It  l8  one  of  a  series  of 
broadcasts  b7  me  to  tbe  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoao.  as  follows: 

No.  ao 


This  is  EDWAiD  MAinw  speaking  to  you 
from  the  Nation*!  Capital  and  bringing  you 
another  dlscussloa  of  Bappenino  In  Wssh- 
ington. 

In  a  recent  ijroadeast,  I  told  you  sonkething 
tiSout  loose  0<3vemment  spending  and  waste 
of  your  tax  dollara.  I  ssplalnsd  that  snch 
waste  and  iir  nsceassry  spending  runs  Into 
bUlkms  or  dollars.  X  pointed  out  bow  the 
]}eople's  money  Is  squandered  each  year  by 
Federal  Oovemment  agendas  In  thousands  of 
different  forms. 

Since  then  I've  received  numerous  letters 
from  Pennsylx-anlans  asking  for  more  details. 
80  I  shall  denite  this  talk  to  a  further  report. 

At  no  time  should  ths  people's  tai  money 
be  scattered  around — like  com  being  tosssd 
to  chickens  in  a  barnyard. 

And  least  of  sll.  at  a  critical  time  like  tbe 
present,  when  tlie  national  Usaemy  is  phmg- 
ing  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  red.  With  taiM 
as  aa  aU-tlme  high  as  they  are  today,  reckless 
and  eatravagaat  nee  a<  the  pubUc  money 
should  not  be  ailowsd  to  eooUnue. 

But.  unfortunately,  such  a  situatioa  does 
eontlnue.  The  Washington  bureaucracy 
wlU  never — of  lU  own  tree  will — halt  this 
long  continuing  binge  with  your  money. 

No  matter  how  high  taxes  are  pushed,  no 
■utter  how  much  ths  Federal  revenues  ars 
increased,  the  bxireaucrats  will  find  a  way 
to  spend  it  all — and  more.  Tliey  never  seem 
to  have  enough. 

irs  no  longer  a  qusstlon  ot  whsthsr  w« 
want  to  reduce  spending. 

When  we  find  tlie  high  oost  of  big  govem- 
BBCttt.  through  saosssivs  taxation  and  a 
crushing  debt,  bringing  us  eloaer  mmcti  year  to 
national  bankruptcy  and  threatening  to 
destroy  American  fras  cntsrprlss,  It's  time 
to  call  a  halt. 

There's  no  doubt  about  it — we  can  be 
dsstroyed  from  within  and  at  the  present 
rate   wa  are  rushing   headlong  Into  that 


So  we— «U  ot  us— most  work  togethsr  to 
toroe  these  hit-aad-mn  spexMler*  to  put  on 
the  brakes. 

The  first  step  is  to  turn  ttie  bright  light  of 
publicity  upon  them  and  keep  it  there. 

Hie  second  step  Is  for  the  publie  to  de- 
mand economy  and  to  prove  tliat  it  means 
what  It  says.  Only  then  will  you  get  the 
relief  which  ts  so  Important  to  you  and  to 
every  other  American. 

At  meetings  of  Senate  eonunlttsas  and  on 
the  floor  ot  tbe  Senate.  X  Have  spoken  and 
fought  and  votod  for  soooomy.  I  intend  to 
continue  doing  so.  I  shall  also  continue. 
Xrom  time  to  tinss.  to  point  out  what  is 
taking  plaoe  «i~wg  Washington's  hit-and- 
run  spenders. 

Ods  Of  the  troubles  Is  that  wa  ar«  unable 
to  think  in  terms  of  bilUons  of  dollars. 

But  we  can  get  a  clearer  understanding  of 
What  Federal  debt  and  spending  mean  U  we 


ladnes  thsss  multlbillion  dollar  Mems  down 
to  the  Indlvldaal  and  the  average  family. 

Bere  Is  how  H  figures  oat: 

Our  debt  Is  approadmately  $360,000,000,- 
eoo.  Tliat  comes  to  gl.VOO  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  In  America.  It  means  a 
mortgage  of  10,800  on  ths  average  family  of 
four. 

The  totereet  on  that  debt  alone  amounts 
to  more  than  §4.000.000,000  a  year,  or  nearly 
•300  on  the  average  for  every  family  in 
America. 

The  ie6,OOO.OM.O0O  budget  propoeed  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  if  adopted  In  its  en- 
tirety, would  mean  a  oost  of  about  $2J00 
for  the  average  family  in  taxes  and  addi- 
tional debt. 

Remember  also  that  the  Federal  reventies 
next  year  will  be  $14,000,000,000  short  of  the 
budget  figure.  That  means  more  deficit  fi- 
nancing. It  will  push  the  national  debt 
right  up  to  the  $275,000,000,000  limit  fixed 

by  Uw. 

But  here  I  am  ^ai^^iwg  about  blUlons 
again.  Xrs  hard  to  eecape  that  kind  of 
thinking  these  days.  A  simple  way  of  figur- 
ing It  out  Is  this:  Every  time  the  Oovem- 
ment spends  $1,000,000,000,  It  represents  an 
average  cost  of  $7  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
Child  in  America.  That  Includes  those  on 
relief  and  all  others  who  pay  no  direct  taxes 
stall. 

Now  let  us  see  wiiere  some  of  the  money 
goes. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  waste  in  the 
FMeral  Oovemment  occurs  in  manpower 
and  personnel.  In  addition  to  the  millions 
In  military  uniform,  there  are  now  more 
than  2,500,000  civilians  on  Federal  payrolls 
at  a  cost  of  $10,500,000,000  a  year. 

And  stni  the  Federal  bureaucracy  Is  not 
satisfied.  It  demands  bigger  and  bigger  pay- 
rolls all  the  time. 

Tbe  agencies  compete  for  personnel. 
They  fight  each  other  for  it.  They  actually 
aend  out  high-powered  recruiting  teams  to 
tour  all  parts  of  the  United  Statea.  For 
example,  there  are  teams  out  all  tlie  time 
ess  king  stenographers,  typists,  and  other 
clerical  workers. 

Doss  this  stsrtla  yoo  a  Uttle  bltt  It 
should. 

Let  me  address  myself  for  Just  a  moment 
to  the  people  of  Untontown.  Pa.  Do  you 
know  that  during  one  short  period  In  1051 
no  fewer  than  four  different  recruiting 
teaoM — each  representing  a  different  Fed- 
eral agency — ^were  in  Unlontown  trying  to 
sign  up  typists  and  stenographers  to  work 
In  Wa^iington? 

This  is  happening  over  and  over  every 
month,  every  we^  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
country.  The  crack  recruiting  teams  are 
out  to  build  iqi>  the  Federal  payrolla. 

But  my  fellow  Pennsylvanians,  there  sra 
no  tcaoM  of  experts  canvassing  these  sgen- 
otes  In  the  Interast  of  eeonomgr.  Tliere  are 
no  teams  of  experts  wcvking  through  the 
departments  for  ways  to  save  you  money 
and  get  you  a  dollar's  worth  of  service  for 
each  dollar  of  taxea. 

There  Is  no  competition  among  the  Fed- 
eral departmenu  to  see  which  can  operate 
most  elBclently  and  provide  the  public  with 
tbe  best  service  for  the  least  money. 

There  is  only  duplication  and  overlapping 
of  functions  and  a  mad  scramble  to  get  more 
and  more  people  on  the  payrolls. 

Let  me  tall  you  of  another  type  of  waste. 
A  recent  olBcial  survey  disclosed  that  the 
Armed  Forces  had  sent  87  commissioned  ofll- 
cera — all  on  active  duty — to  etvlUan  law 
schools.  These  men  are  going  to  school  at 
Government  expense,  to  get  law  degrees,  so 
they  can  do  legal  worfe  for  the  Army  and  the 
Wavy. 

WeU,  you  might  eay,  the  Armed  Fcroee 
havs  legal  problems.  Nat\irally,  they  need 
trained  lawyers  for  such  work. 

What'a  wrong  with  sending  these  oOoers 
to  law  school? 
m  wa  you  what%  wrong  with  this  piotwi^ 


The  same  survey  tamed  op  the  f  aet  ttiaa 
the  Army  has  over  S.500  oOloen  on  activw 
duty  Who  are  already  lawyers— many  wttM 
eonslderatole  experience  but  who  ere  not  b*> 
Ing  oaed  at  aU  for  legal  work. 

Tbe  navy  has  over  aoo  aetlve-doty  oOlcem 
who  ar*  lawyers,  none  of  whom  Is  asrtgnsd 
to  legal  woric. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  over  190  ofllcesB  on 
active  duty  who  are  lawyers  but  not  doing 
any  legal  work. 

There  you  have  more  than  8,400  trained 
and  qualified  lawyers,  yet  ths  armed  aervioas 
send  e7  men  to  law  ecbool  and  you  pay  tbe 
btU. 

The  cOce  of  the  Jodge  Advocate  General 
at  ths  Mavy  told  the  Investigators  who  probed 
this  matter  tliat  it  casta  the  taxpayen  $16.f 
000  a  year  to  keep  one  oOosr  in  law  setaotd. 

On  the  basis  of  tbat  flgwre  f»««i«»«g  theae 
87  mm  through  law  school  for  the  regular 
8-year  oourss  will  cost  you.  the  taqwyer. 
$3,715,000.  Tliat  money  coxild  be  saved  by 
vtUlamg  only  07  of  the  8.400  trained  lawyers 
now  available  to  the  Aiasy  and  the  Navy. 

It  Is  in^wssible  to  estimate  how  many  mil- 
lions are  being  wasted  by  the  army  <d  so- 
called  Information  specialists  who  pour  out 
tons  or  propagaiMla  to  support  tbe  admin- 
istration^ program  in  every  Psderal  dsfMsrt* 
ment. 

Thousands  of  thass  press  agents  are  on 
the  pajrroll  and.  for  the  most  part,  are  ouly 
purpose  tbey  serve  is  to  squander  Uie  pub- 
lic funds  on  expensively  printed  pamphlets* 
bulletins,  and  releases,  most  of  which  land 
in  waste  bsskets  all  over  the  country. 

Kven  poUtleal  propaganda  goes  out  from 
Bome  agendas  at  Oovenuaent  expense,  dis- 
guised ss  ofltolal  busineas,  postage-free. 

Let  me  give  yon  one  example:  Just  the 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  publio* 
spirited  woman  who  la  the  Ubrarlan  <tf  a 
Pennsylvania  law  library.  She  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

•On  the  morning  mall  I  received  a  pam- 
phlet in  an  expensive  white  envelope  which 
X  think  la  oC  totereet  to  you  to  the  preeent 
controversy  between  the  Oovemment  and 
the  steal  industry.  The  envelope  U  franked, 
the  sendsr  being  Um  OBoe  at  Price  StebiU- 
aatton.  reglan  8.  Commercial  Trust  Building. 
Fifteenth  and  Ghestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
a.  Pa.   It  is  marked  'cAtoial  busineas.' 

"The  8-page  pamphlet  enclosed  is  an  ex- 
pensive piece  of  photographic  printing,  on 
very  nice  paper,  measuring  8^  by  10% 
Inches.  The  cover  reads.  *The  People's 
Stake— Stabillaation  and  Steel  Prices.  OOtoe 
of  Price  Stebtlleation.  Ofltae  of  Publie  In- 
formation.' 

"On  the  back  page,  lower  right  comer.  Is 
an  extra  small  notation  Tnlted  States  Oov- 
emment Prtotlng  OOkse,  1952.' 

"The  pamphlet  contains  one  small  and 
five  half-page  graphs.  It  is  strong  propa- 
ganda to  favor  of  the  Oovemawnt's  position 
In  tbe  dlq;mte  with  the  steel  industry." 

I'm  still  reading  from  the  librarian's  let- 
ter.   She  writes: 

"I  quote  the  following  Italiclasd  section 
from  page  3:  "Btmi  prodte  are  so  high  tbat 
the  Industry  could  absorb  more  than  twice 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  wage  Increase  with- 
out reducing  earnings  low  enough  to  take 
them  out  of  the  exoess-proflta-tax  bracket'." 

Again  she  quotes  from  the  pamphlett 
"Olvlng  to  to  steel  with  an  arbitrary  price 
Increase  could  throw  our  economy  into  a 
dlsey  spiral  of  ever  higher  prices,  wages,  and 
coeta.  "Hie  damage  to  the  stablhaation  pro- 
gram would  be  Irreparable.  The  cost  to  tha 
putoUo  would  be  toexcuaable.'* 

The  librarian  oondnuas  to  her  letter: 

"Ws  an  all  to  familiar  with  the  dlAeultles 
or  having  to  deal  with  the  admin tstrativa 
^wncles.  and  the  constantly  repeated  state- 
ment that  toey  do  not  malntsin  mailing 
llsto  for  the  releases  and  rulingv  which  con- 
cern those  who  must  repreesut  ettents  be- 
fore those  agendee.  This  Is  partlealarty  trua 
of  the  OTB,  this  being  tbm  first  mailing  cC 
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any  t«ti««  I  hftT*  ever  had  tram  them.  But. 
in  qitt*  of  the  fact  that  their  approprUtlons 
do  not  embrace  tunda  for  maUlng  Uata.  and 
•uppoaedly  not  for  propaganda  purpoaea 
either,  we  now  get  this  expenalTe  bit  of  high- 
powered  propaganaa  for  the  position  which 
the  Oovemment  h*i  maneuvered  Itself  into 
In  this  steel  controTersy." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  librarian's  letter. 
^nn  I  assure  you  that  It  deecrlbes  only  one 
of  thousands  of  similar  casea  of  high  pres- 
sure propaganda  that  goes  out  every  day 

and  you  are  paying  for  It.  

Another  source  of  waste  which  could  be 
cut  down  Is  the  free  and  easy  use  of  Oov- 
emment  motor  vehicles.  The  clvUlan  agen- 
cies operate  about  90.000  automobllee  and 
truclu  in  the  contlnenUl  United  States. 

One  Washington  agency  recently  discovered 
tt  was  much  cheaper  to  send  its  personnel 
around  town  on  biislness  In  taxlcabs  than 
to  maintain  Its  expensive  fleet  of  chaufleur- 
drlven  cars. 

It  could  save  still  more  by  discovering  that 

there  are  busses  and  trollejrs  In  Washington. 

At  presen;  there  is  legislation  In  Ckmgrees 

to  consolidate  the  Ckivemment-owned  cars 

Into  central  Interagency  pools. 

If  that  bill  goes  through,  the  Govern- 
ment vrlll  be  able  to  operate  efficiently  with 
a  lot  fewer  than  90,000  passenger  cars  and 
trucks.  mUlons  of  dollars  a  year  can  be 
saved  In  cost  and  upkeep. 

I  should  like  to  mention  only  briefly  at 
this  time  the  matter  of  surplus  property 
disposal.  This  U  a  big  subject,  deserving 
not  one  but  several  speeches  to  do  It  J\is- 
tlce.  I  don't  need  to  remind  you  that  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  sup- 
plies were  dumped  after  World  War  n  for 
very  small  fractions  of  their  value  and  that 
the  loss  to  tne  taxpayers  was  staggering. 

I  dont  need  to  remind  you  that  In  many 
Instances,  aftw  supplies  and  equipment 
were  sold  for  5  or  6  cents  on  the  dollar,  the 
Oovemment  bought  back  ths  same  goods  at 
tremendous  profits  to  the  private  owners. 

Hot  do  I  have  to  recall  to  you  tnat  at  the 
▼ery  time  some  agencies  of  Oovemment  were 
selling  surplus  property  at  ridiculous  prices, 
other  agencies  were  purchasing  the  Identi- 
cal Items  from  manufacturers  at  many  times 
the  price  obtained  for  the  surplus. 
These  things  are  still  happening  today. 
We  seem  to  be  going  through  the  same 
cycle  again. 

A  vigilant  public,  a  vigilant  Congress,  and 
an  economy -minded  executive  department  of 
Oovemment  can  stop  this  waste. 

This  is  Bd  IfAirm  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  bs  with  you 
again  In  3  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your 
ftttentlon. 


He  PrMidcBtial  CampaiffB* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF  UAXKM 

m  THE  8EHAT«  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  27, 1952 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  much  food  for  thought  in  an 
editorial  in  the  May  15, 1952,  issue  of  the 
Madison  (Maine)  Biilletin.  It  makes 
good  reading  and  it  makes  good  sense. 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo. 
as  follows : 

The  struggle  for  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial nomination  has  really  become  a  horse 
race,    to    aU    practical    purposes.    General 


Klsenhower  and  Senator  Tavt  are  running 
neck  and  neck  so  far  an  solidly  pledged  votes 
are  concerned.  Some  eager  partisans  on  both 
sides  still  claim  that  their  man  has  a  com- 
manding lead  and  that  the  prlie  Is  prac- 
tically In  the  bag.  but  this  Is  the  sort  of 
wishful  thinking  that  is  trar  a  part  d  the 
great  game  of  politics. 

Elsenhower  Is  strongest  along  and  near  the 
Atlantic  seaboard — as  his  extremely  Impres- 
sive victory  In  Massachusetts  demonstrated. 
Tsrr,  on  the  other  hand,  pulls  his  greatest 
weight  In  the  Midwest  and  parts  of  the 
South.  The  Elsenhower  camp  was  particu- 
larly elated  by  the  fact  that  he  attracted 
many  Democratic  voters  in  the  Bay  State 
primary.  This,  they  argue.  shoxUd  be  the 
clincher,  on  the  groxmds  that  no  OOP  can- 
didate can  win  the  presidency  without  cut- 
ting deep  Into  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats 
and  Independent  voters. 

In  any  event,  nothing  has  been  decided. 
It  Is  perfectly  poeslble.  for  example,  though 
not  probable,  that  by  convention  time  either 
Tatt  or  Elsenhower  could  have  enough  dele- 
gates (603)  to  get  the  nomination  on  the 
first  ballot.  It  Is  also  perfectly  possible  that 
they  would  be  so  nearly  equal  In  streDgtii  as 
to  make  the  nomination  of  either  Impossible, 
and  so  force  the  choice  of  someone  else.  This 
last  possibility  however,  now  seems  very  un- 
likely. 

One  other  candidate  will  have  a  sizable 
bloc  of  delegates  when  the  convention  con- 
venes.   That  candidate  Is  Governor  Warren, 
with  his  70  California  and  6  Wisconsin  votes. 
These  votes  represent  powerful  trading  ma- 
terial.    Governor  Warren  Is  making  an  ag- 
gressive effort  to  capture  Oregon's  18  dele- 
gates in  the  May  16  primary.    The  forecast 
Is  that  he  will  get  a  subsUntlal  popular  vote, 
but  that  Elsenhower  wUl  get  the  delegates. 
There  Is  one  facet  to  this  race  tnat  has 
some  cool  heads  worried.    Bitterness  Is  be- 
ginning  to   appear   among   both  Taft   and 
Elsenhower  supporters.    There  Is  a  tendency 
to  get  down  Into  the  political  mud  and  start 
slinging  It.    The  cool  heads  believe  that  the 
respective   campaigns   for    the    nomination 
should  be  conducted  on  a  high  political  level. 
as  political  levels  go.    Plrst  of  all.  they  say, 
both  General  and  Senator  are  obviously  men 
of  the  highest  character,  sincerity  and  pa- 
triotism.   You  can  disagree  with  their  views, 
but  you  can  hardly  call  them  cheap  run-of- 
the-mill  politicians.    Secondly,  the  argument 
runs,   the  highest   possible   degree   of  unity 
among    anti-admlnlstratlon    forces    will    be 
needed  If  a  OOP  victory  la  to  be  won  In 
November,  and  this  unity  could  be  seriously 
undermined   by   mud-sllnglng   between    the 
Tatt  and  Elsenhower  backers.    As  for  the  two 
men  personally.  It  certainly  lent  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  go  In  for  dirty  fighting. 
The  Democrats  are  In  a  pickle.     The  pro- 
fessionals within  the  party  don't  want  Sena- 
tor KxTAxrvza,  but  be  has  swamped  the  field 
tax  the  primaries.   They  like  Governor  Steven- 
son, an  able  man  with  a  fine  record,  but  he 
has  shown  no  Inclination  to  seek  the  nomi- 
nation and  he  Is  not  well  known  nationally. 
Administration  men  were  strong  for  Sena- 
tor Knot,  but  he  has  shown  no  ability  to  ob- 
tain widespread  popular  support. 


Votmf  Record  of  Senator  Brewster  oi 
Vcteruu'  Lt^UHom 

EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  irxw  BAKPsanui 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  27. 1952 

ISi.  BRIDOES.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
hall  ot  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 


[Mr.  Baiwsml  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recobd  his  voting  record  on  veterans' 
legislation  from  the  time  he  entered 
Congress  in  1934. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

The  record  of  Senator  Owaw  Barwsna.  of 
Maine,  from  the  time  he  entered  Ckingresa 
In  1934  In  support  of  legislation  of  concern 
to  veterans. 

naar  txas  or  ooiraaxaa  (isss) 

1935,  March  31,  on  question  of  substittt* 
tlon  of  Patman  Inflation  bonus  bill  for  Vin- 
son (Legion)  bonus  bill:  No. 

1035.  March  23.  on  motion  to  recommit 
amended  bill  and  bring  out  Vinson  (Leglosi) 
bill,  as  reported  to  House:  Tea. 

1935.  March  33,  passage  of  amended  Vltt- 
SOD  bill:  Yes. 

1935.  May  23.  over  veto,  Vinson  bonus  bill. 
amended:  Tes. 

■KOMO  Tt*>  o*  coMoaaa  (it3e> 
1986,  Janvuuy  10.  passage  of  Vinson  (La> 
glon)  bonus  bill:  Tes. 

1936.  January  33.  House  concurred  In  8en« 
ate  amendments:  Tea. 

1936.  January  34.  Houaa  overrtdea  Tet(\ 
Vinson  (Legion)   bon\is  bill:  Tes. 

1986,  May  11,  passage  relief  approprtattoa 
bill:  Tea. 

THUO  TSSt  n«  CONGtOS  (ItST) 

1937.  Jvuam  I,  term  Insurance  bill,  over 
veto:  Tea. 

FotntTH  T«s«  n»  comeum  <»•»•) 

1938.  May  12.  passage  of  emergency  relief 
blU:  Tes. 

rxfTB  TXsa  iM  coMoacsa  (isst) 

1939.  February  3.  extending  Dies  commit- 
tee until  1940.  passed:  Tes. 

1939.  February  15.  approprlatlona  for  na- 
tional defense.  President's  recoznmendaUODe 
of  January  12.  1939.  passed:  Tes. 

1939.  May  1.  H.  R.  5452.  to  provide  certain 
benefits  for  the  World  War  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes,  pasaed: 
Yes. 

1939.  May  5.  H  R.  5643.  for  the  detention  of 
certain  aliens  pending  grant  o*  passports  or 
other  departure  arrangements,  passed:  Tea. 

SOTH  TXAS  m  CONOaxaS    (1S40) 

Emergency  national  de/ense  program 

1940.  May  24.  to  expedite  the  strengthening 
of  the  national  defense:  Yes. 

1940.  May  38.  to  expedite  naval  shipbuild- 
ing and  for  other  purposes:  Yes. 

1940,  May  28,  to  authorise  the  construction 
or  acquisition  of  naval  aircraft,  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  public  works:  Yes. 

(NOTX.— On  May  13,  1940.  H.  B.  9000  the 
widows  and  orphans  bill  passed  the  Houaa 
without  a  record  vote.  Congressman  Bszw- 
STxa  was  one  of  the  918  Members  to  sign 
the  petition  forcing  this  bill  to  the  floor  and 
voted  for  its  passage.) 

BEVaiHT  I  -SXVXJtTH  coifGaxss 

January  28.  1942,  Vandenberg  amendment 
to  S.  2208  (war  powers  extension  bill),  pro- 
viding free  postage  privileges  to  all  military 
and  naval  personnel  In  United  States,  In- 
cluding members  at  training  centers,  agreed 
to,  74  yeas.  8  nays,  19  not  voting :  Yes. 

March  30.  1942.  S.  2035,  pay  and  aUowanees 
of  personnel,  passed,  73  yeas,  0  nays,  38  not 
voting:  Yes. 

June  11,  1942,  S.  2025,  conference  report 
containing  $50  monthly  base  pay  for  Armed 
Forces,  agreed  to:  Yes. 

August  25,  1942,  H.  R.  7416— Absentee  vot- 
ing, passed,  47  yeas,  5  nays.  44  not  voting  t 
Tea. 


BVnrTT-KIORTH    COHO 

Octdber  6.  1943,  Johnson  amendment  to 
8.  762  (to  Increase  Servicemen's  Dependents 
Allowance  Act  of  1942)  adopted,  78  yeaa. 
1  nay.  17  not  voting:  Yes. 

March  24.  1944.  S.  1707.  OI  blU  of  rights 
for  World  War  n  veterans,  passed.  50  yeaa, 
0  nays.  46  not  voting:  Tea. 


1952 


of  Uwikti  Jewisk  Appeal 


aavawTV-wnrrH  ooma 
July  23,  1946,  H.  R.  4051.  Ball  amendment 
to  deduct  amount  of  musterlng-out  pay  pre- 
vloiialy  received  from  terminal-leave  pay, 
TSilaeMd.  67  nays.  13  yeas.  17  not  voting.  Le- 
gion was  against  thU  amendment :  Mo. 

BiOHTiTTH  ooNOKxaa,  naoT  axsaiox 

July  19. 1947,  redemption  of  terminal  leave 
bonds  blU  (H.  R.  4017) :  Tea. 

Vote  on  passage  of  bill  to  amend  the 
Armed  Forcee  Leave  Act  of  1946,  to  provide 
that  bonda  Issued  under  such  act  shall  be 
redeemable  In  cash  at  any  time  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1947.  Passed.  85  yeas.  0  nays,  10 
i,  not  voting:  Yes. 

July  19,  1947.  Bpanlah-Amerlean  War  and 
ClvU  War  penatons  blU  (H.  R.  3961) :  Tea. 

Vote  on  passage  of  bill  to  increase  by  30 
percent  the  eervlce  pensions  to  SpanlaL- 
Amerlcan  War  and  Civil  War  veterans  and 
their  dependenU.  Passed.  71  yeas,  0  nays, 
84  not  voting:  Yes. 

July  25.  1947,  Veterans'  on-farm  training 
bUl  (B.  B.  3181):  Tee. 

Vote  on  Taf  t  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  with  instructions.  Rejected.  31 
yeas,  45  nays.  19  not  voting:  Yes. 

July  25.  1947.  Veterans'  on-the-job  train- 
ing bUl  (8.  1S93):  Tea. 

Vote  on  Taft  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, with  Instructions.  Rejected.  90  yeas, 
67  nays.  18  not  voting:  Yes. 

BaurnsTH  coMoaxas,  sbcond  ssHioif 

AprU  7.  1948.  Incorporation  ot  CathoUc 
War  Veterans  (S.  1557)  :  Yes. 

Vote  on  Wherry  motion  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate  bill 
1557.  to  IncorporaU  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Agreed  to.  33  yeas,  37  nays.  86  not  voting: 
Tes. 


February  8.  1950:  H.  R.  4000— To  nnlfy, 
oonsolldate.  revise,  and  codify  the  Articles 
of  Wsr.  the  Articlee  for  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Mavy,  and  the  disciplinary  laws  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  to  enact  and  establish  a 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  Passed. 
63  yeas,  9  nsys,  28  not  voting :  Yes. 

June  20,  1960,  H.  R.  6000  passed  providing 
additional  Soclal-aocurlty  beneflta.  Includ- 
ing a  wage  credit  for  World  War  II  veterana: 
Yee. 

xioHTT-B»cojn>  coNaaxsa 

September  18,  1951,  H.  R.  3193,  pensions 
for  blind  and  helpleae  veterans  (over  veto) : 
Tee. 

October  20,  1951,  8.  1804.  cars  for  ampu- 
tees: Tes. 

John  Thomas  Taylor,  former  National 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  while 
In  charge  of  legislation  for  the  American 
Legion  wrote:  "He  has  taken  a  very  active 
Interest  In  all  veterans'  legislation  and  has 
been  of  great  help  to  xu  at  times  when  we 
needed  It. 

"I  have  found  It  neceeaary  on  vartoua  oo- 
CMlone  to  consult  him  on  legislative  situa- 
tions on  a  number  of  our  bills  and  have 
always  found  his  advice  sound  and  appre- 
eUttve." 

In  18  year*  of  service  Senator  Ownr 
BaxwsTxa  has  missed  only  five  roll  calls  on 
legislation  of  concern  to  veterans.  He  has 
supported  Legion  tecommendatlons  100 
percent. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  Nzw  Toax 

IN  THX  8KMATK  OF  THK  UNITED  8TATS8 

Tuesday.  May  27, 1952 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendlx  of  the  Rkcoro  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment by  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  prais- 
ing and  strongly  endorsing  the  1952  cam- 
paign of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statuckmt  it  OovnNOB  Dcwrr.  Mat  20. 
1952 

As  the  1952  campaign  of  the  United  Jew- 
ish Appeal  enters  Its  most  active  phase.  I 
should  like  to  express  the  sincere  hope  that 
this  greet  humanitarian  cause  will  this  year 
again  have  Jie  wholehearted  and  generoiu 
support  of  the  people  In  our  State.  I  note 
with  pride  that  In  the  past  6  years  alone 
New  Torkers  have  contributed  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000  to  the  UJA. 

In  the  13  years  of  Its  history  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  has  served  as  a  px>tent  force 
for  freedom  throughout  the  world,  rescu- 
ing countiess  victims  of  fascism  and  com- 
munism, finding  new  homes  for  them  In  Is- 
rael and  other  tree  countries,  reestablish- 
ing many  of  the  war-uprooted  in  Western 
Europe,  and  helping  displaced  persons  arriv- 
ing on  our  own  shores  to  rebuild  their  lives 
In  dignity  and  to  add  their  skills  to  those 
of  the  previous  generations  of  Immigrants 
which  have  made  America  strong. 

This  yexu-  approximately  1,000.000  home- 
less and  needy  Jews  In  20  countries  look  to 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  to  keep  them  go- 
ing. In  Israel,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
seeks  to  meet  the  urgent  requirements  for 
food,  shelter,  and  settlement  of  120,000  refu- 
gees due  to  arrive  In  1952,  and  to  aid  In  the 
absorption  of  many  of  the  700,000  newcom- 
ers who  have  found  sanctuary  In  Israel  since 
1948.  The  United  Jewish  Appeal,  having 
brought  most  of  these  newcomers  Into  Israel, 
now  faces  the  obligation  of  helping  them  to 
become  Integrated  so  that  Israel's  generous 
Impulse  In  offering  them  haven  may  not  end 
In  disaster. 

Out  of  humanitarian  Impulses  and  In  our 
own  self-interest,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
merits  the  widest  possible  participation.  It 
Offers  us  as  Individuals  the  same  kind  of  op- 
portunity, which  we  have  seized  as  a  Nation, 
to  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

I  tirge  the  citizens  of  our  State  to  supp(»t 
the  current  United  Jewish  Appeal  campaign 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  both  In  the 
generosity  of  their  gifts  and  the  devotion  of 
their  service  to  this  great  ca\ise. 


Canadka  AppredalioB  of  VmHUi  States 
Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  BCAiwa 
XH  THX  8ENATB  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  27, 1952 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
the  Christian  Scienoe  Monitor  recently 
reprinted  an  editorial  which  was  pub- 


lished in  the  Ottawa  (Canada)  JoumaL 
The  editorial  expresses  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  Canada  for  the  help  that 
the  United  States  has  given  her.  It 
should  be  gratifying  to  the  members  of 
this  legislative  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcolU), 
as  follows: 
MnoBOB  or  Wosld  Opiniok:  Caxaoa's  Dou.as 

Almost  Impossible  these  dsys  to  find  a 
Canadian  newspaper  without  an  editorial  or  a 
statement  by  somebody  crowing  over  the 
fact  that  otur  dollar  has  topped  Uncle  Sam's. 

This  crowing  \a  human;  understandable. 
But  before  It  continues  too  long  or  too  loudly 
it  might  be  weU  for  more  of  us  to  ask  our- 
selves why  this  dollar  position  has  come 
about. 

Asking  ourselves,  trying  to  get  an  honest, 
realistic  answer,  we  would  have  to  admit  that 
our  dollar  hasn't  topped  Its  Yankee  brother 
because  of  ansrthlng  especially  wise  or  won- 
derful that  we  ourselves  have  done,  but  actu- 
aUy  because  of  some  wise  and  wonderful 
things  our  American  neighbors  have  done. 

After  World  War  n  the  United  States 
ahowed  Itself  to  be  what  England  showed  It- 
self to  be  after  the  Napoleonic  wars :  a  nation 
willing  to  pour  out  Its  credit  to  restore  pros- 
perity to  the  world.  Billions  were  voted  by 
Congress  to  be  sent  all  over  the  earth;  so 
much  that  the  London  Economist  wrote  that 
never  before  In  the  world's  history  had  a 
great  world  power  shown  more  of  generosity. 

Canada's  exports  grew.  They  grew  because 
American  gifts  to  Europe  under  Marshall  aid 
enabled  Europe  to  buy  Canada's  goods;  we 
were  able  to  sell  products  of  our  fields  and 
mines  and  forests  and  factories  because  other 
countries,  their  own  proeperlty  revived,  could 
buy  them. 

Later  Americans  began  poiirlng  money  Into 
Canada  to  Invest  In  oxir  oil  and  our  Iron  ore. 
malting  possible  something  which  we  ovo'- 
selvee  had  not  been  able  to  make  possible,  or 
to  make  possible,  at  any  rate,  so  soon — as  a 
direct  consequence  our  dollar  rose  above  the 
United  States  dollar. 

To  sum  up,  the  eminence  of  Canada's  dol- 
lar today  Is  due  almost  entirely  to  two  things: 

1.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
been  accepting  Its  responsibility  as  the 
world's  leading  creditor  Nation,  and 

2.  Pouring  surplus  fimds  Into  Canada  for 
investment  and  development. 

Hardly  something,  we  siiggest.  to  bring  on 
our  part  a  nationalistic  pride,  which  at  beat 
is  Juvenile. 


Christiaiiity's  Aatwer  to  ConmiiiBUK 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

HON.  JOHN^.  STENNIS 

or  MOBissipn 
IN  1HB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  27, 1952 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  18. 1952,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  hear  the  challengiiig  sermon  entitled 
"Christianity's  Answer  to  Communism," 
delivered  at  St  John's  Church  by  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Lowry,  rector  of  All  Saints' 
Ei^scopal  Church,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  and 
author  of  Communism  and  Christ.  Be- 
cause I  feel  that  Dr.  Lowry's  message 
holds  inspiration  and  a  personal  chal- 
lenge to  all  Christians  everywhere.  I  oon- 
alder  it  worthy  ot  the  reading  and  care- 
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ful  ecmslderattoo  of  an  liembers  of  the 
CosigresB  and  of  eyeryone  ttiroushout 
our  great  Natkn.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  timely  sermon  be 
printed  in  the  AmwDdiz  of  the  Rbooo. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in.  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 


CBauTiAXirT's  Amwas  to  CoKKUim 
(By  Bev.  CSiarlM  W.  Lowry,  Ph.  D.) 

niultltudM.  multltudM  In  the  Talley  ot 
decision:  fen-  th«  day  of  the  Lord  Is  near 
In  the  vaUey  of  dedston"  (Joel  3:  14) . 

"He  that  Is  not  with  me  Is  against  me'* 
<8t.  Luke   11:    23). 

MffTiMnH  has  entered  a  new  Yalley  of  the 
ttoat  nMllcal  decision.  Our  race  In  Its  on- 
ward march  from  primitive  and  brutish  be- 
gtnnlngs.  has  reached  a  greet  turning  point. 
The  tmmlstakable  symptom  of  this  condi- 
tion to  the  world  cItII  war  In  which  we  are 
all  at  this  minute  engulfed  and  from  which 
■acspc  Is  shut  off.  The  chief  protagonists 
In  thla  idanetary  conflict  are  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  Both  were  described  with 
triUlant  acumen  by  the  French  observer  De 
TocquerlUe  In  1838: 

"There  are,  at  the  present  time,  two  great 
nations  In  the  world  which  seem  to  tend 
toward  the  same  end,  although  they  started 
from  different  points:  I  allude  to  the 
Bi— Innii  and  the  Americans.     •     •     • 

"All  other  nations  seem  to  hare  nearly 
reached  their  natural  limits,  and  only  to  be 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  their 
power;  but  these  are  still  In  the  act  of 
growth.  •  •  •  Tbe  Anglo-American  re- 
lies upon  personal  Interest  to  accomi^lsh 
his  ends,  and  fives  free  scope  to  the  ungulded 
•aertldns  and  common  sense  of  the  cltlsens; 
the  Bosslan  centers  all  the  authority  of  so- 
ciety In  a  single  arm:  the  principal  Instru- 
ment or  the  former  Is  freedom;  the  latter, 
— iilUide.  Their  starting  point  Is  different, 
and  their  coiirses  are  not  the  same;  yet  each 
of  them  seems  to  be  marked  out  by  the  will 
of  Heaven  to  sway  the  destinies  of  half  the 
globe." 

Beside  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  you  an 
amazing  prediction  written  In  1908  by  the 
brllltant  if  melancholy  Henry  Adams: 

"My  statesmanship  Is  still  all  In  China. 
where  the  last  struggle  for  power  Is  to  come. 
China  Is  bound  to  go  to  pieces,  and  every 
year  is  a  long  step  to  the  bad.  "Hie  only 
eountry  now  on  the  spot  is  Russia,  and  U 
Russia  organises  China  as  an  economical 
power  the  little  drama  of  history  will  end  in 
the  overthrow  of  our  clumsy  Western  dvUl- 
BStlOB.  We  new  can  compete  vrlth  Asia. 
•  •  •  In  that  event  X  allow  witU  1850  to 
run  our  race  out." 

What  is  the  prospect  that  faces  us?  It  Is 
not  an  easy  or  a  pleasant  one.  The  immedi- 
ate danger  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  assess. 
Our  ultimate  peril,  and  that  of  free  society 
everywhere.  Is,  I  believe,  much  graver  than 
we  have  yet  realised. 

We  are  up  against  an  adversary  that  Is 
highly  dynamic.  I  am  widely  read  In  the 
history  of  the  great  religious  movements  of 
the  world.  Tet  I  know  of  nothing  in  all  his- 
tory to  compare  with  the  advance  of  Marxist 
communism  In  100  years  from  the  garrets  of 
the  capitals  of  X\irope  to  absolute  hegemony 
over  two-fifths  of  the  earth's  population  and 
a  position  of  entrenched  strength  and  con- 
stant menace  throughout  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Our  adversary  has  many  advantages.  One 
Is  the  efBdency  and  unity  which  constltirte 
one  aspect  at  least  of  absolute  and  i>enna- 
nent  dictatorship.  Another  Is  the  ever-rising 
discontent  and  Inflammation  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  submerged  masses  of  mankind. 
This  condition.  Incidentally,  le  a  byprodiict 
of  the  tntunphs  of  science  In  the  field  of 
communications.  Another  advantage  is  the 
overwhelmingly  peasant  and  Illiterate  back- 
ground of  Russia,  China,  and  other  cotmtrlee 


behind  the  Iron  curtain.  Tlie  people  In  eon- 
sequence  have  nothing  by  way  of  civilized  ex- 
pertenee  with  which  to  oonqiare  the  oppres- 
slOQ  and  degradation  of  their  present  exist- 
ence. Still  another  advantage  enjoyed  by 
our  advwsary  Is  his  Instinct  for  propaganda 
Joined  to  the  most  imqualifled  and  the  most 
highly  systematized  unscmpulousness  known 
to  man.  The  doctrine  erf  the  big  He  and  of  all 
manner  of  lies  was  practiced  In  Moscow  bmton 
It  was  promulgated  and  flaunted  before  the 
world  by  AaaUt  Hitler. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  compete  with  the 
Communists  in  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
the  lie.  We  miut  become  more  teachable 
and  adept  than  we  have  as  yet  In  the  field 
of  propaganda  and  psychological  warfare. 

This  past  week  I  made  an  address  In  New 
Tork  and  was  kept  answering  questions  till 
11  o'clock.  A  keen  and  attractive  American 
girl  asked  me  why  it  Is  that  our  American 
negotiators  at  Panmunjom  simply  sit  In 
dumb  fury  at  the  truce  talks  while  the  Com- 
munists constantly  exploit  them  as  a  rostrum 
for  {Mopaganda.  "Why  dont  we  settle 
down."  she  asked,  "and  reply  In  kind,  read- 
ing from  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  perhaps  even  from 
the  sayings  of  Confucius?"  This  suggestion 
impressed  me  very  much  and  I  throw  It  out, 
hoping  that  It  may  reach  the  high  places 
In  the  Pentagon  and  possibly  our  Board  of 
Psychological  Warfare. 

Mow  I  ask.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  ter- 
rible problem  which  confronts  us  and  the 
world?  Is  there  any  answer?  Doee  Chris- 
tianity have  anything  to  say  to  help  usT 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  answer.  We 
must,  of  course,  realize  that  Christianity  is 
an  abstraction.  Only  Christians  can  answer. 
But  they  are  obligated  most  deeply  to  accept 
the  present  challenge  and  to  give  forth  a  clear 
and  certain  sound.  I  propose  a  4-point  pro- 
gram as  the  Christian  and  the  American 
answer.  If  there  are  questions  raised  by  this 
Joining  of  the  words  "Christian"  and  "Amer- 
ican," I  would  adopt  in  reply  the  words  of 
<Xlvcr  Cromwell :  "If  any  whosoever  think  the 
Interests  of  Christians  and  the  nation  incon- 
sistent, I  wish  my  soul  may  never  enter  Into 
their  secrets." 

First,  we  must  understand  commimlsm 
better.  We  must  know  what  it  is.  We  must 
digest  Its  implications.  It  Is  ignorance  plus 
thick- headedness  that  has  landed  us  In  the 
present  simply  fantastic  situation. 

It  \ised  to  be  said  whenever  Hitler  made 
a  move,  that  after  all  he  had  laid  his  whole 
program  out  in  Meln  Kampf .  This  was  only 
partly  true.  In  Meln  Kampf,  Hitler  was  very 
favorable  to  Britain  and  the  British  Empire. 
He  took  also  communism  as  Jewish  In  origin 
and  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Germany.  Hit- 
ler, In  fact,  was  a  great  Improvlser  and  vi- 
sionary. He  placed  emphasis  not  on  reali- 
ties but  on  Intuition.  Stalin  by  contrast  is 
caution  personified  and  is  a  very  slow  mover. 
But  there  has  never  been  any  question  what- 
ever about  Stalin's  views  or  the  proposals  of 
communism.  The  grand  blueprint  of  total 
world  revolution  was  laid  out  at  the  start 
and  published  to  the  world.  It  has  never 
been  withdrawn.  I  can  find  no  evidence  for 
the  apparent  belief  of  the  American  and 
British  war  leaders  that  Stalin  was  a  changed 
character  and  that  the  postwar  Conununlst 
Russia  could  be  expected  to  abandon  the 
trend  of  25  years  in  favor  of  a  liberal  course. 
This  may  seem  like  flogging  a  dead  horse,  but 
it  is  not  too  clear  that  the  American  people 
have  even  yet  learned  their  lesson.  I  repeat, 
we  must  know  and  digest  the  facts  about 
communism. 

Now  one  or  two  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  these  facts: 

Communism  is  a  religion.  It  is  an  authori- 
tarian total  religious  system.  Let  me  Illus- 
trate. The  other  day  In  a  pculsh  ball  I  saw 
a  rector  write  up  on  a  blaAboard  as  a  basis 
for  a  choice  of  subjects  by  his  people,  the 
wends:  "Theology,  ethics,  evangelism,  social 
gospeL" 


Oommunlam  Is  a  circle  drawn  round  ths 
lot  It  Is  aU  fo\ir  of  those  things.  It  la  a 
theology— that  is,  an  Interpretation  at  ths 
supseme  real  developed  In  a  systexBatic  form. 
We  call  this  dialectical  materlaliam. 

Communism  is  ethics.  It  Is  a  doctrine 
and  motivation  of  conduct.  AU  oooduet 
must  serve  one  end — promoting  the  clasa 
struggle,  fomenting  social  strife.  worUng  for 
world  revolution  and  world  dletatorahlp  of 
the  proletariat  \mder  the  Iron  discipline  og 
the  Communist  Party. 

Communism  Is  evangelism.  It  has  only 
one  aim  as  far  as  people  are  eoetOMHsd  to 
make  Communists  and  remove  those  who 
resist  conversion.  It  Is  the  most  powerful 
organftwd  missionary  movement  in  the  world 
today.  In  China  we  see  most  clearly  at  the 
present  tlnte  the  evangel  istlcal  aspect  at 
eommvmism.  There  the  enterprise  of  mlnd- 
waahlng  Is  going  on  on  a  vast  scale.  The 
techniques  of  confession  and  repentance  are 
employed  as  a  way  of  deepening  and  ecmsoU- 
dating  conversion. 

Then,  communism  Is  a  social  gospel.  It 
proclaims  a  good  time  coming — a  fwrfectly 
Communist  or  classless  society  as  the  climax 
of  history  and  the  end  of  evolution.  It  is 
to  achieve  this  that  the  present  order  of 
things  must  be  utterly  smashed.  Actually 
this  part  of  communism  Is  pore  illuskm.  tf 
not  fraud.  There  is  no  reason  to  espect 
under  communism  any  withering  away  of 
the  state  or  any  dlmlnatton'  of  dlctatanhip 
whatever.  Rather  tyranny  begets  tyranny, 
vlolenee  vlolenoe,  reprssslon  repression.  But 
faith  In  this  dream  of  a  parteet  world,  ap- 
propriated by  Karl  Mara  from  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  New  Testament,  is  what  hae 
given  communism  much  of  Its  appeal  and 
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OommunAsm  today  Is  revealed  beyond  amy 

manner  of  doubt  not  as  prngress  but  as  a 
movement  of  bruUl  and  black  rearttrsi  It 
threatens  to  reverse  the  main  current  ot 
world  history  and  to  carry  mankind  back  be- 
hind the  Christian  Era  and  behind  even  the 
Caesarlsm  of  the  iste  Roman  Empire .  It  rep- 
resents a  throw-back  under  modern  Indus- 
trial eondltlons.  and  with  the  use  of  the  most 
advanced  and  devilish  psychological  tech- 
niques, to  the  slave  empires  of  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs  and  the  Babylonians.  It  is  re- 
vealed as  a  false  religion— the  religion 
prophesied  by  the  great  RuMlans,  Dostoiev- 
sky and  Tolstoy,  who  with  humanten  and 
socialism  both  in  a&lnd  predicted  tlMS 
Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  Ood-man. 
would  be  supplanted  by  a  new  demonic  re- 
ligion of  the  man-God.  Tb»  Christian 
symbol  for  this  kind  of  religion,  which  in 
the  New  Testament  is  presented  as  a  kind 
of  prophecy,  is  antichrist.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  eommimism  up  to  this  time  and  In 
Its  even  more  menacing  threat  for  the  future, 
we  have  the  most  terrible  manlfsstatkm  to 
date  of  the  spirit  of  antldirlst. 

Beeond.  reallflm.  We  mxut  mat^  the  Im- 
pevaalvs  realism  of  the  Communist  society 
with  an  equally  powerful  and  better  bal- 
anced realism  of  our  own.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  urgent  importance.  Many  Americans  are 
confiised  on  the  relation  between  realism  and 
Idealism.  Many  Christians  suffer  from  con- 
fusion and  Inner  uncertainty  in  relation  to 
this  problem. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  got  Into  conversation 
with  a  merchant  who  turned  out  to  be  also 
an  active  member  of  one  of  the  largest  Prot- 
estant churches  in  AmrT-ica.  Our  coniusa 
tkm  turned  to  politics  and  to  the  issue  of 
foreign  policy.  He  expressed  rt^agiesiiiein 
with  my  thought  that  the  question  of  oar 
foreign  policy  u  momentoiM  in  the  extreme. 
He  said  that  he  felt  all  we  needed  was  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — that  he  believed  that 
would  take  care  of  all  our  problema. 

Thle  kind  of  confusion  is  not  only  ludi- 
crous; It  Is  dangerous.  Ws  must  be  very 
clear  that  Chrlstianty,  tho\igh  it  doea  put 
befoie  us  as  the  ideal  love  in  all  our  rela- 


tions, is  not  what  Is  known  as  padflsm.  I 
dsfy  anybody  to  extract  from  the  total  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  ChrL;t  a  doctrine  of  absolute 
pacifism.  Consider  these  words  written  In 
the  Gospel  for  ono  of  the  Sundays  in  Lent — 
I  find  myself  returning  to  them  again  and 
again  to  get  the  feel  of  their  tremendotis 
realism: 

"And  IT  I  by  Beelaebub  east  out  devUa.  by 
whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out?  •  •  • 
But  If  I  erith  the  finger  of  God  oast  out 
devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  Is  come 
upon  you.  When  a  strong  man  armed 
keepeth  his  palaoe.  hU  goods  are  in  peace: 
but  when  a  stronger  than  be  shall  come 
uoon  htm.  and  overcome  him.  be  taketh.  from 
him  ail  his  armor  wherein  he  trtuted.  and 
dlvldeth  his  spoils." 

We  face  In  Soviet  communism  the  toughest 
and  moat  systematically  calculated  rea'sm 
of  which  history  has  any  record.  Bsglnnlng 
with  the  refection  of  all  idealism,  all  spirit- 
uality, all  that  Is  not  hard,  cold  fact,  com- 
munism has  developed  realism  in  thought 
and  action  into  a  science  and  an  art.  This 
extends  even  to  the  ides  of  perfect  control 
on  the  part  of  party  members  of  such  feel- 
ings as  re;entment  and  the  desire  to  have 
revenge  for  Injury  or  incxilt.  Here  we  have 
a  strange  paralleUsm  wiUi  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  the  CorUtlan  Idea  of  for- 
giveness— only  the  Eusslans  advocate  and  de- 
mand this  not  from  the  motive  of  love  but 
fross  the  senre  of  the  necessity  of  being  cb- 
Joetlvc.  snd  therefore  aoourate,  in  uU  prc':tl- 
cal  Judgments. 

To  me  thU  realism  of  the  Communlsta  Is 
extremely  Interesting  and  U  a  tremendous 
challenge.  We  must  mstch  it  with  a  real- 
Ism  Just  as  strong  on  the  side  of  the  physical 
and  material,  but  our  realism  must  be  less 
ons  sided,  more  Inclusive,  and  therefoiu, 
finally,  more  powerful.  Prom  this  it  follows 
that  there  Is  one  sbeolute.  immediate  neces- 
sity— ths  containment  of  communism.  This 
containment  can  be  achieved  not  by  mili- 
tary measures  alone,  but  by  a  proper  co- 
ordination of  military,  political,  diplomatic. 
economic,  and  psychological  factors  and 
consideratloiu.  I  put  great  weight  on  real- 
Um  and  resoluUon  in  applying  the  doctrine 
of  containment,  for  this  part  of  the  answer 
we  must  give  U  like  the  situation  In  a  forest 
flre.  The  fire  miist  be  halted  and  turned 
back  or  the  whole  woods  will  be  destroyed. 

Third,  the  revltallzation  of  democracy. 
We  all  sgree  that  this  U  a  crying  and  funda- 
mental need.  We  are  in  a  war  for  freedom 
against  tyranny  and  we  are  not  enthvislasUc 
about  otir  caxise.  We  are  In  a  religious  war 
and  we  do  not  believe  strongly  In  our  re- 
ligion. Wars  are  won  by  a  successful  of- 
fensive and  we  continue  to  be  very  much 
on  the  defensive. 

Why  Is  thlsf  And  what  can  Christianity 
and  Christians  do  about  it? 

The  key  to  this  problem  lies  in  the  origin 
and  nature  cf  democracy.  Democracy  In 
its  modem  form  Is  not.  first,  a  political 
method  or  form  of  government.  It  Is  a  faith 
and  a  spirit.  It  aroee  as  the  child  of  a  Chris- 
tian mother.  It  was  animated  by  faith  in 
God  and  In  man  as  the  child  of  God.  It 
expected  great  thing*  of  the  future  because 
of  thU  faith.  It  called  forth  wlUlng  sacrifice 
because  men  believed  so  In  God  and  man 
that  they  were  certain  democracy  was  the 
vrave  of  the  future. 

Christianity  must  prophstlcaUy  recaU  our 
democracy  to  Its  real  sources  of  truth  and 
power.  It  must  at  the  same  time  summon 
this  Nation  to  meet  co\irageously  and  sacrl- 
flclally  its  rendesvous  with  historic  destiny. 
Our  country  has  the  greatest  opportunity 
ever  given  a  single  nation.  To  It  is  en- 
trusted the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
future  of  freemen  everywhere.  On  It  de- 
pends a  new.  open,  progressive  future  or  a 
closed,  regimented,  frown,  monolithic,  uni- 
versal empire.  It  was  Bmerson  who  a  cen- 
tury sgo  spoke  of  "great.  Intelligent,  sensual. 
avarU;lous  America."    So  much  has  fiowed 


under  the  bridge  since  then.  In  many  ways 
we  have  given  a  good  account  of  ourselves. 
We  have  suddenly  come  at  age.  We  have 
quickly  waked  up  to  find  ourselves  the  most 
powerful  Nation  In  the  world.  Tet  we  re- 
main much  the  same  In  basic  qualities.  We 
are  still  "great.  Intelligent,  ssnsual,  avari- 
cious America."  Can  we  become  great,  in- 
telligent, courageous,  unselfish  America- 
able  and  ready  with  matiue  piirpose  to 
shoulder  ths  burden  of  a  thrilling  and 
glorious  cause? 

This  is  the  question  we  all  must  face. 
Industry  and  business  m\ist  face  It.  Labor 
must  face  It.  Leaders  In  Oovernnxent  and 
politics.  In  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the  pro- 
fessloiu  miut  face  it.  We  see  the  vision,  we 
believe  In  God  and  in  ourselves,  we  embrace 
with  manly  Joy  the  hour  of  opportunity,  we 
win  a  new  world — or  we  meanly  lose  and 
cravenly  ^wtray  the  last  great  hope  of  earth. 
Poiuth,  a  q)lritual  counteroffenslve.  Much 
we  have  said  implies  this.  It  U  the  final 
step  and  it  alone  can  win  fully  and  creatively 
the  present  planetary  civil  war.  The  foremost 
Inunedlate  task  of  the  churches  and  of  all 
Christians,  of  all  believers  in  truth  and  free- 
dom, all  lovers  of  man.  Is  to  rally  to  a  great 
spiritual  crusade.  The  purpose  of  this  cru- 
sade is  to  carry  the  war  Into  the  enemy's 
country — It  is  to  take  the  offensive  against 
Inhumanity,  tyranny,  brutality,  soulless  ma- 
terialism, the  evil  and  cynical  dream  of 
smashing  all  existing  Instltutloiu  snd  tra- 
ditions in  order  to  establish  for  the  greatest 
good  of  all  a  cosmic  concentration  camp. 

This  does  not  mean — it  must  not  mean- 
hatred  for  the  Russian  or  the  Chinese  people; 
or  even  for  that  matter  for  their  misguided, 
demon  -  possessed  leaders.  We  are  being 
punished  now  for  our  hatred  of  the  German 
people  and  our  flirtation  with  evil  visions 
stich  as  VansittartUm  and  the  Morgenthau 
plan.  But  we  must  identify  for  what  it  is  a 
much  deadlier  menace  than  Hltlerism  and 
we  must  resUt  it  absolutely  with  spiritual 
weapons.  They  are  even  more  Important 
than  the  carnal  armaments  of  war. 

What  are  the  weapons  which  Christians 
and  others  mxtst  use  in  the  great  spiritual 
counteroffenslve  that  must  surely  come? 
They  are  faith  in  God  and  man;  a  new  birth 
of  the  conviction  verified  In  actual  existence 
that  love  is  the  essence  of  God's  life  and 
man's;  a  realisation  that  brotherhood  be- 
longs with  freedom  and  equality  as  a  watch- 
word of  permanent.  Christ-inspired  revolu- 
tion. This  last  emphasis,  brotherhood  based 
on  a  real  experience  of  universal  love,  is  the 
special  contribution  of  Christianity  and  Is. 
I  beUeve.  our  one  real  hope  for  a  new  world. 
Finally,  there  Is  the  weapon  of  intuitive 
certainty  that  a  new  and  better  world  is  com- 
ing, that  the  great  revolutions  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  were  not  mistaken,  that 
freedom,  law.  happiness,  and  abundance  for 
all  ;>eoples  He  ahead  and  will  yet  be  realized. 
This  is  the  wave  of  the  future.  This  Is 
the  goal  of  the  turn  we  must  take  at  this 
present  Junction  of  historic  forces,  thus 
avoiding  the  bend  that  vrould  carry  mankind 
In  retrogression  back  to  the  edge  of  the  dawn 
of  history. 

"Whoever  is  not  with  us  Is  against  us. 
People  who  are  Independent  of  history  are 
imaginary.  Even  if  we  grant  that  at  some 
period  In  the  past  they  did  exist,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  exist  now  and  cannot.  They 
would  be  useless.  Everybody,  down  to  the 
most  unimportant  man,  is  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  reality  tangled  as  it  has  never  been 
before." 

These  words,  echoing  at  the  start  the  sen- 
tence of  Jesus  taken  as  our  text,  were  uttered 
by  Lenin — the  messlah  of  communism.  With 
very  little  change  we  can  adopt  them  as  the 
challenge  to  us  as  Christians,  as  Americans, 
as  freemen  of  this  tremendoxis  hour. 

"Multitudes,  multitudes  In  the  valley  of 
decision :  for  the  day  of  ths  Lord  Is  near  In 
the  valley  of  decision." 
"He  that  is  not  with  me  Is  against  me." 


Awardi    to    Clareace    Chambertia    and 
Represeatakiye  Dora 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^ 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOUTH  CASOUXA 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuegday,  May  27, 19S2 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcokd  an  article  entitled  "Aviatioa 
Honor  for  Chamberlin  and  Representa- 
tive Dork,"  written  by  Ansel  E.  Talbert, 
aviation  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  commander  of  an  American 
Legion  post  in  New  Yoilc,  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May 
22,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
Aviation  Howob  roa  CHAifBiaLHf  and  Rmti- 

SINTATIVK     OOBJf— ArUCnrS     LSGJOM     POST 

Gives  Akntjal  Awaid  or  Msan  to  Taxii 

AT  Its  Diwn ex 

Clarence  Chamberlin,  who  piloted  the  first 
airplane  passenger  lu  history  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  25  years  ago,  and  Representa- 
tive  W.  J.  BsTAN  DoBN,  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina,  an  Air  Force  veteran  who  visited 
Korea  twice  recently,  were  honored  last 
night  at  a  dinner  In  the  Lotos  Club,  6  Cast 
Sixty-slxtb  Street. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  and  Repreaentatlve  Dcew, 
whom  Andrei  T.  Vlshlnsky.  Deputy  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  listed  6  years  ago  as  a 
"war  monger"  for  a  speech  In  Congress  ad- 
vocating Increased  United  States  plane  pro- 
duction, received  the  award  of  merit  of 
Post  501  of  the  American  Legion,  sponsor  of 
the  aviation  dinner.  This  Is  the  oldest  Le- 
gion post  of  Its  kind  with  a  world-wide  mem- 
bership of  pilots  and  airmen  from  all  branch- 
es of  the  armed  services;  Its  membership  an- 
nually gives  awards  for  outstanding  sM-vlces 
to  aviation.  CoL  Jay  Zeamer,  Medal  of  Hon- 
or winner  In  World  War  n,  presented  last 
night's  awards. 

»*A»»a  cHismrauw  vuobt 

The  dinner  commemorated  Mr.  Chamber- 
lln's  nonstop  flight  from  New  York  City  to 
Elsleben,  Germany,  on  June  4-6.  1927.  with 
Charles  A.  Levine.  This  flight  was  nearly 
300  miles  longer  than  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh's solo  hop  from  New  Tork  to  Paris  a 
few  days  before  on  May  20-21,  1927,  and  set 
a  world  distance  record. 

In  the  principal  dinner  address,  Repre- 
sentative DosN  asserted  that  the  Korean  war 
was  anything  but  a  "police  action"  and  al- 
ready had  turned  into  one  of  the  bitterest 
and  most  terrible  wars  in  world  history.  He 
predicted  that  unless  the  United  States  dis- 
pensed with  "our  present  negative  foreign 
policy  <a  appeasement"  and  formulated  "a 
militant,  aggressive,  and  offensive- minded 
foreign  policy."  Soviet  Russia  would  "fashion 
the  doom  of  Western  Europe  by  gaining  the 
rich  resources  and  strategic  materials  of  the 
Far  East  and  Middle  East." 

"Let  us  adopt  a  forthright,  positive  policy 
In  the  Far  East  at  once."  Mr.  Dokn  said.  "A 
rearmed  Japan  allied  with  the  Phlllpplnas. 
Nationalist  China,  and  Australia,  and  the 
southeast  Asia  republics,  can  stop  Commu- 
nist advances." 

tntcxs  TTSE  or  japan  labos 
•TTie  Japanese  ara  90  percent  literate. 
They  have  the  world's  greatest  pool  of  sidlled 
labor  outside  the  United  States.  Let  us 
make  use  of  !t  in  making  our  position  secure 
In  the  Far  Bast." 


fl 

I 
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/OJj(    I- 


the  Air  Poroe  ukd  •  memb«r  at  th*  Post  501 
exeeutWe  coounlttee,  who  was  prevented 
trom  attandliic  last  nigbt's  dinner  bj  lUneee. 
will  recelTC  In  WashlJi(ton  today  an  Illu- 
minated scroll  topped  by  a  drawing  of  an  Air 
Force  TB-60v  tbe  world's  largest  Jet  boiaber. 
This  scroll,  signed  by  famous  pilots  attend- 
ing last  night's  dinner,  wishes  him  a  speedy 
reeo««ry.  It  waa  the  work  of  Uayton  Knlgbt, 
World  War  I  ace  artist. 

The  signers  included  Giuseppe  BeUanca. 
designer  and  builder  of  tbe  slngle-engtned 
m(Kioplane  Colombia  In  which  ICr.  Chamber- 
lln  made  his  flight;  Rear  Adm.  L.  B.  Rl«hssd- 
Bon;  Capt.  George  8.  Wataon.  cblaf  of  Navy 
Ughtar-than-alr  experimental  aetlTlttes;  MaJ. 
Gen.  Leon  W.  Johnson,  ooaomandtng  gen- 
eral of  the  CoBtlaental  Air  Command,  and 
liaj.  Lester  D.  Oardner,  associate  of  Brig. 
a«n.  Billy  lilt^i^  and  founder  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Aeronautical  Sciences. 


AH  Rcsiertd  to  Buacas  by  New  Jmk 
State  DepartaMBt  of  GinuiMrM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  mw  TOBx 

ZN  THK  aniATK  OP  TBI  UNITED  STATES 

Tueadav.  May  27.  i9S2 

Kr.  IVES.  Mr.  Presideat.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  jMrinied  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rbc(MU>  the  text  of 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  25,  1963.  dealing  with  the  help 
offered  to  business  firms  by  the  New 
York  state  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRi>, 
as  fcdlows: 

AuaMcna'  iffsania  Bzl^  to  BuHUiaaa— Co>t> 
Msi'i  PaysaiMani  at  ALBAirr  Ammasi* 
WxBB  Powiaa  rr  ths  Movb 

Tba  growth  of  New  York  State's  govern- 
ment In  recent  years  is  mirrored  on  a  re- 
duced scale  In  tbe  evolution  of  tbe  State 
department  of  commerce  which.  In  a  sense. 
had  Ita  beginning  In  1939  aa  the  boreaa  of 
BtaM  pubUctty  In  the  conservation  depart- 
ment. 

This  first  bureau  bad  an  ai^roprlatlon  of 
iS.OOO  to  get  started  and  $10,000  to  operata 
tha  first  year.  Ttie  commerce  departmentli 
appropriation  for  a  recent  year  waa  S1.978.- 
897.  The  department's  headquarters  are  In 
Albany,  but  It  has  11  regional  bureaus  In 
dttas  all  over  the  State  and  branch  ofllcea 
In  New  York  and  Washington. 

After  the  publicity  bureau  waa  eatalfllshed 
it  functioned  xmtll  1933,  but  between  that 
year  and  1935  It  appears  to  have  ceaaed  to 
operate,  according  to  tbe  New  York  State 
Taxpayer,  which  outlines  the  history  and 
functions  ct  the  department. 

In  193S  a  new  law  was  enacted  creating  tha 
bureau  of  State  publicity  In  tbe  conserva- 
tion department,  while  In  the  same  year  a 
division  of  State  planning  \mder  the  direc- 
tion of  a  State  planning  ootincil  was  set  up 
by  law  In  the  executive  department.  The 
work  of  both  of  these  agencies  now  Is  done 
by  the  Commerce  Department. 

nmsioir  or  oomcAiaB 
In  1941  both  the  bureau  and  the  division 
were  abolished  and  their  duties  transferred 
to  the  division  of  commerce  created  imder 
•  new  law  In  the  executive  department.  The 
latter  dlvlaion  waa  raised  to  the  status  of  a 
department  by  a  law  adopted  In  1044  after 


had  been  approved  by  the  voters  la  a  refer- 
endum the  year  before.  Tbe  department 
was  tbe  nineteenth  set  up  in  tbe  Stat* 
government. 

Tbe  Hew  York  State  Department  of  Com- 
meree  serves  the  commercial  and  business 
Intereets  of  the  State  throtigh  Industrial 
promotion,  encouragement  of  small  boslneea, 
development  of  foreign  trade,  aasiatanee  to 
communities  In  planning  and  executing  pro- 
grams of  local  development,  promotion  of 
travel  and  through  research.  It  comprises 
the  divisions  of  commerce  and  Industry,  eco- 
nomic development  and  State  publicity. 

t%e  dlvlaton  of  commerce  and  industry  Is 
responsible  for  the  business  promotion  func- 
tions of  tbe  department.  It  setves  as  tbe 
primary  contact  with  tbe  State's  busljoess- 
men,  servee  as  a  clearing  Ikouse  f«$r  their 
problems,  acta  on  requests  for  aaslstaace  and 
seeks  to  promote  their  welfare.  It  operates 
through  the  bureaus  of  lnd\»try,  distribu- 
tion, indtistrlal  promotion  and  aviation. 
The  latter  advises  on  airport  problems  and 
is  sponsor  for  a  State-wide  pattern  of  airport 
development. 

arartarw  ajio  PLAjntofo 
Hm  division  of  economic  development  baa 
the  principal  raspooalbtllty  for  buaincas  re- 
search and  community  planning  in  tbe  de- 
velopment and  eanservaUon  of  tbe  Stata'a 
economic  reeourcee.  Its  foeua  ia  on  en- 
vironment and  tbe  study  and  pubUcatlon  of 
daU  oonoemlng  the  condlttops  of  tha  State's 
eccmomy  aa  ttee  baala  of  <<n«innr.^w  uul  busl- 
neas  enterprise. 

The  division  of  State  publicity  akla  In  aU 
three  functions  of  the  department  by  oon- 
diKtlng  a  program  of  information  to  pub- 
lldae  tbe  material.  eooDOBile.  travel  and 
recreational  advantages  and  attractions  of 
tha  SUte.  It  has  bureaus  of  travel,  radio 
and  motion  ploturas  and  maintains  a  lUm 
library.  Its  work  also  involvea  editing  and 
publishing  departmental  reporta, 
manuals,  and  other  material. 


Iim  Ncccs  He^pfaif  Hum — UwUuu  Stales 
Ores  Iru  ETcrjlUiv  Bit  Wkat  tt 
nccQS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  UWRENCE  HL  SMITH 

Of  wiBuuitsnt 

Of  IBV  BOCBB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  26.  19S2 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
an  article  by  Mr.  Groseciose  which  ap- 
peared In  the  February  10  issue  of  the 
Living  Church  enUtled  "Nightfall  0?er 
Iran."  Mr.  Groseciose  is  in  a  position  to 
write  intelligently  about  the  subject  of 
Iran;  and.  at  a  time  when  great  tensions 
prevail  in  the  Middle  East.  Members 
should  be  conversant  with  the  situation 
in  that  part  of  the  wwkL 

The  article  follows: 

NicHTFsix  OvBt  Imam 
(By  Elgin  Groseciose) 

An  agitated  Waahlngton,  alarmed  over  re- 
cent eventa.  la  preparing  to  throw  something 
like  SfiC.OOCOOO  In  mUttary  and  eoomonle  aid 
Into  Iran  during  the  coning  year  to  ks^  tha 
country  from  falling  under  tbe  iron  curtain. 
The  questions  presented  by  this  axtraor* 
dlnary   effort  c<    amwlcan    diplomacy 


and  wbether 
to  aehleve  tbe 


Tlie  first  imponderable  fact  la  tbe  l>riated> 
cf  the  effort.  Whatever  tenuous  hopes 
are  held  for  a  settlement  of  the  current  oU 
controversy,  tbe  bald  truth  is  that  an  inm 
curtain  (a  veU  is  tbe  more  conect  analogy) 
has  already  been  drawn  around  tbe  com- 
mercial life  of  the  country.  By  the  cutting 
off  of  tbe  fiow  of  OIL.  the  eeonomlc  life  of 
Iran  biM  been  deprived  of  revenues  which 
were  tbe  mainstay  of  tbe  bvdget  and  tbe 
prosperity  of  the  cities.  Already  the  effects 
are  being  seen  In  stagnation  of  trade,  de- 
predating currency,  rtslag  taass.  and  sbort- 
ages  of  needed  commodltlea,  soeh 

Whatever  ootnpromlae  may  be 
tbe  oil  question,  the  grave  doubt 
whether  Iranian  oU  will  ever  resume  tbe  plaee 
it  formerly  btfd  in  world  eoonomy;  and  the 
fact  muat  be  faeed.  wliieft  baa  ao  far  beea 
Ignored  by  Ifmaiaa  oAdaldaaa,  that  tbe  oeua- 
try  must  develop  otber  sources  cf  revenue 
if  It  Is  not  to  sink  back  Into  the  medlevaJ 
decay  from  wtilch  it  baa  been  trying  to 
eiucige. 

Tbe  graver  fact — Indeed,  the  cms  of  ttia 
prceent  situation — tbe  importanoe  of  whldi 
has  been  passed  over  both  la  Iran  and  by 
American  diplomaey,  la  thai  the  oU  nationali- 
sation, and  tbe  frenaled  aenopbobia  that  la 
now  sweeping  the  ooxmtry,  are  but  the  prsa 
ent  effaeta  of  a  sptrltoal  and  Intellectual  veil 
that  began  to  be  drawn  over  the  youth  of 
Iran  In  IMa. 

In  that  year  an  edict  waa  tasoad  fofMddlng 
an  foreign  schools  to  enroll  pupils  of  Persian 
nationality  In  tbe  elementary  gradee.  West- 
ern diplomacy,  even  then  eonoemed  about 
communist  tnflltratlon.  took  a  short-alghtad 
and  complskcent  view  of  this  developoent  on 
tbe  nnderstanding  that  tt  was  directed 
against  the  Russian  schools  In  Iran,  and 
Ignored  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  in  Rua- 
slan  schools  was  an  inalgalflcant  fraetlon  of 
that  in  acbools  maintained  by  Christian  mi»> 
slons. 

Actually,  at  that  time,  the  only  compre- 
hensive educational  syxten  in  Iran,  extend- 
ing from  the  elementary  grades  through  col- 
lege, was  that  of  the  mlsaions.  nis  system 
comprised  hundreds  of  village  schools,  scores 
of  elementary  and  intd<i)»  schools  in  the 
towns,  niarses-tralnlng  schools,  semlnarlea, 
and  two  emlikent  institutions  of  ^«gh^»r  Waru 
Ing— Albora  College  in  Tehran,  supported  by 
"     Presbyteriana.   and    Stewart    llcmoriai 


the 


College  In  Isfahan,  founded  and  m>^nt^^fvt^^ 
by  the  Anglicans.  By  the  decree  of  latfi, 
three-fourths  of  tbe  enrallmeot  of  tha  mla- 
slon  schools  was  cut  off. 

In  IMl.  Just  11  yaars  ago.  night  faU  upon 
Christian  educational  work  in  Iran  whan  all 
the  remaining  foreign  educatlooal  Institu- 
tions were  eloeed  by  Oovemment  edict. 
Some  •3,000,000  of  educational  propertlea 
maintained  by  the  '"t***''H^t  were  "nuhlatfd, 
and  three  scors  sducatlonal  mtstlnnarisa  re- 
tired from  tbe  field. 

Tb  the  closing  off  of  contact  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  ^>tritual  reeourcee  of  the  Weet. 
the  return  to  Islamic  and  traditlosial  exdu- 
siveness,  the  feeding  of  Iranian  youth  upon 
the  husks  of  an  outwota  culture,  may  ba 
traced  the  current  unrest  among  tbe  gen- 
eration of  youth  that  baa  grown  op  slnoe 
the  edict  of  19S9.  To  it  may  alao  be  traced 
the  current  fanatic  naUonallsm.  suspicion  of 
foreigners,  and  feverlsb  attempts  to  recaO  the 
ancient  glory  of  Iran  as  a  support  to  po- 
litical isolation. 

The  seriousness  cf  the  situation  may  ba 
appralaed  by  the  estimate  given  me  by  a 
tboiigbtful  and  deeply  concerned  profeaaor 
in  the  Oovemmant-supportad  Tshran  Uni- 
versity, that  80  percent  of  the  atudents  are 
Communist.  Mot  long  ago,  tha  prealdent 
and  entire  faculty  of  tbe  university  realgned 
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In  protest  a§alnst  the  demonstrations  car- 
ried on  by  students,  and  the  university  has 
been  eloeed.  The  demonstrations  are  Com- 
munist In  name,  but  the  feeling  Is  as  antl- 
Rusaian  as  it  is  antl-Brltish  and  anti- 
American.  Actually,  the  student  unreet  is 
without  an  Intellectual  content.  Communist 
or  other.  It  is  simply  antl — anti-British. 
anti-American,  antl-Oovemment,  anti-Shah. 
anti-Anglo-Inmlan  OU  Co.  These  students 
are  young  mi^n  dlssaUsfled,  bitter  with  re- 
sentment, but  without  a  program — hopeless, 
atheistic,  despairing.  They  represent  the 
present  intellectual  element  upon  whom,  in 
the  coming  ye-irs,  the  responalbUltles  of  gov- 
ernment and  iidmlnlstratlon  will  rest. 

Almost 'as  tragic  as  the  spiritual  twilight 
In  Iran  today  is  tbe  Intellectual  sterility  of 
Washington  policy  In  dealing  with  the  sit- 
uation. Of  the  fifty  mUUon  or  so  dollars  of 
American  taxpayers'  money  which  is  being 
allocated  to  Iran  during  the  coming  year 
from  the  Mutual  Security  Program  appropri- 
aUon.  about  hfklf  wUl  be  spent  on  equipping 
an  army — alreitdy  notorlotis  for  its  corrup- 
tion and  lack  of  morale — with  new  weapons, 
planes,  transport,  and  repair  depota.  The 
other  half  will  be  spent  on  a  program  of  eco- 
nonilc  assistance  and  technical  aid  to  Ira- 
nian agrlculttue,  so  neglected  by  successive 
Iranian  govemxaents  that  100  times  the  stun 
would  hardly  s'ifflce  to  lift  It  from  the  me- 
dieval morass  In  which  it  now  flounders. 
At  the  time  of  ^rrltlng.  the  glittering  feature 
of  the  technlcfd-ald  program  in  Iran  is  a 
campaign  of  spraying  the  villages  with  DDT 
and  equipping  them  with  tiled  latrine*— 
two  Items  which  in  Waahlngton  thinking  are 
powerful  preventives  of  the  Infection  of  com- 
munism. In  a  few  months,  however.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  on  the  scene  about  a  hundred 
American  exp«-a  In  agriculture,  sanitation, 
and   public   hetUth.   including  doctors  and 


The  sterility  of  Waahtogton  political 
thought  Ilea  In  the  delusion  that  good  will 
can  be  boxight  by  appropriations,  and  that 
Iran  can  be  redeemed  by  lavish  application 
of  fertilizers  to  its  fields.  What  the  country 
needs  is  the  f'srtUisation  of  an  idea,  tbe 
spread  of  a  nevr  hope,  the  implanting  of  a 
new  faith.  Thi)  experts  being  sent  to  Iran 
are.  on  tbe  wbole,  ezcepUonal  representa- 
tives of  the  iMiit  in  American  life,  but  tbe 
spread  of  an  Idea — ^the  idea  that  made 
America  great — ^Is  not  within  their  direc- 
tives. Their  functions  are  strictly  technical, 
and  to  be  caught  disseminating  an  idea 
would  probably  occasion  their  recall.  An 
American  scholar,  recently  in  Iran  under  a 
Fulbrlght  feUovship  to  teach  in  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Tehran,  found  himself  teaching 
elementary  Enfilsh  under  cloee  superviaion 
for  daring  to  Introduce  a  few  conoepu  into 
his  Instruction. 

For  about  1  percent  of  the  teehnlcal-ald 
budget  the  Christian  missions  maintain  a 
staff  of  about  itqual  slae  with  that  contem- 
plated under  the  technical-aid  program,  and 
carry  on  an  effective  work  of  spreading,  not 
DDT,  but  tbe  only  truth  and  idea  which 
can  redeem  tho  country  from  the  ilia  from 
which  it  suffer*. 

The  missions  operate  without  government 
subsidy,  without  expense  to  the  American 
taxpayer,  without  diplomatic  passports,  and 
without  ofllclal  support.  Indeed,  from  an 
K^bassv  whlcl:.,  in  theory,  is  maintained  to 
watch  over  American  Interests  and  person- 
nel—and in  Iian  the  only  resident  Ameri- 
cans, are  bualneesmen  and  misslonarlea— 
tbe  missions  tmcounter  a  chilling  apathy, 
bordering  on  suspicion  and  reeentment. 

Thus,  when  two  senior  missionaries  called 
on  a  recent  Ambassador  to  pay  their  respects 
on  his  arrival  they  found  him  too  busy  to 
receive  them,  and  so  far  as  Is  known,  not 
once  during  bis  tenure  was  a  missionary  in- 
vited Into  hL'i  presence.  Last  spring  an 
evancellatlc   nteetlng    In   Meshed    was   dis- 


turbed by  hecklers;  promptly  came  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Embassy  directing.  In  effect, 
that  the  meetings  be  closed  and  that  the 
missionary  be  withdrawn.  In  conversation 
with  a  high  Embassy  ofliclal.  in  which  the 
subject  of  missions  came  up,  the  official 
snorted,  "What  have  the  missions  accom- 
plished in  their  hundred  years  in  Iran?" 

While  the  lights  In  the  American  Em- 
bassy burned  late  as  ofllclals  sweated  to  save 
British  oil  Interests  in  Iran,  the  historic 
American  mission  Interest  In  Iran  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  under  Increasing  official  re- 
strictions, so  that  the  missions  face  today  the 
greatest  official  obstacles  to  their  work  in  the 
30  years  of  this  observer's  acquaintance  with 
Iranian  affairs.  Thtis,  at  tbe  height  of  the 
oil  crisis,  no  official  intimation  was  ever 
offered  by  an  Embassy  that  the  British  petrol 
trucics  should  stay  off  the  streets,  but  at  the 
whisper  of  Moslem  antipathy  to  missions— or 
on  occasions  of  Islamic  religious  festivals — 
a  soUcitotis  Embassy  urges  aU  missionaries 
to  remain  Indoors. 

Mission  boards  today  find  great  dlfllculty 
in  obtaining  visas  for  new  missionaries.  All 
requests  for  such  visas  must  be  referred  to 
Tehran,  where  delay  is  certain  and  refusal 
Is  a  possibility,  particularly  U  the  profee- 
alon  of  missionary  Is  Indicated  on  tbe  pass- 
port. Tbe  Anglican  missions  have  several 
missionaries  for  whom  they  have  been  vainly 
aeeklng  visas.  Mlsslonariee  on  the  field  are 
afraid  to  go  home  lest  return  visas  be  denied. 

A  missionary  friend  of  mine,  who  has  spent 
80  yean  in  the  field,  was  recently  overjoyed 
that  his  daughter  and  her  husband  had  been 
accepted  for  missionary  service  and  would 
soon  Join  him.  He  was  eager  to  go  to  Bagh- 
dad to  welcome  them,  but  dared  go  no  far- 
ther than  the  Iranian  border  lest  he  be  for- 
bidden to  return. 

Onoe  m  the  field,  fxu^ber  difficulties  be- 
gin. Since  last  spring,  all  foreigners  have 
been  forbidden  to  Journey  outside  their 
place  of  realdence  without  permission  of  the 
mUitary  authorities.  These  travel  permits— 
"red  cards,"  they  are  caUed — must  be  ob- 
tained for  each  and  every  Journey.  Tbe 
route  is  specifically  stated,  as  weU  as  the 
duration  cA  tbe  stay,  which  Is  never  allowed 
to  exceed  1  month.  Failure  to  adhere  to 
tbe  restrictions  Involves  the  traveler  in  un- 
pleasant complications. 

A  British  consul  was  recently  held  under 
arrest  for  a  days  for  deviation  from  bis 
route.  I  recaU  an  experience  of  my  own. 
Having  once  obtained  permission  to  travel 
to  Tabriz,  to  study  village  conditions,  I  found 
on  arrival  that  my  movements  could  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  city  limits.  A  missionary 
in  one  city  has  been  told  by  tbe  authorities 
that,  if  be  once  leaves  the  city  limits,  he  wUl 
not  be  allowed  to  return.  Under  such  re- 
strictions the  difficulties  of  canylng  on  evan- 
gelistic work  are  enormotia. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  Oovemment 
sends  doctors  to  Iran  at  American  taxpayers' 
expense,  the  Iranian  government  places  such 
severe  restrictions,  on  missionary  doctors  that 
three  major  hospitals  have  had  to  close  and 
the  remainder  function  under  the  handicap 
of  Inadequate  staffs.  Two  of  the  boapltals, 
maintained  by  the  Anglicans,  were  in  regions 
In  which  no  other  hospital  existed  within  a 
radius  of  a  hundred  mUes. 

Tbe  above  has  been  written  concerning 
ofllclal  attitixles  and  policies,  both  Iranian 
and  American,  as  these  affect  the  evangelis- 
tic mission  of  the  church  In  Iran.  Beneath 
the  crust  of  officialdom  there  persists  a  fer- 
ment of  eagerness  for  tbe  truth.  In  travel- 
ing throughout  Iran,  as  I  have  stopped  in 
towns  and  hamlets,  there  are  alwasrs  youths 
that  gather  around  my  car,  to  talk  to  me  in 
broken  English,  to  exchange  names  and 
addresses,  and  to  inqulra  how  they  may  get  to 
America  to  complete  their  education. 
Tliougb  night  has  fallen  over  Iran,  there  ar* 
those  who  reach  out  their  hands  for  the  stars. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcoro  a  short  essay  on  Our  American 
Heritage,  written  by  Kenneth  Keefe.  a 
sophomore  at  Paxton  (111.)  High  SchooL 

It  gives  one  renewed  hope  and  courage 
to  note  that  our  young  people  are  think- 
ing about  the  value  of  the  American  way 
of  life  and  solicit  our  efforts  for  its 
preservation. 

The  essay  follows: 

Om  Amixican  Hiutaos 

(By  Kenneth  Keefe,  sophomore,  Paxton 
High   School) 

Hie  American  heritage  Is  Ood-glven.  and 
should  be  cherished  by  all.  The  American 
heritage  is  the  United  States;  the  Constitu- 
tion with  all  of  its  rights  and  freedoms.  It 
is  what  ovu-  forefathers  have  fought  wars  for. 
It  is  what  they  have  carved,  built,  added  to 
this  great  land  to  give  to  us.  Man  was  not 
made  to  be  a  slave,  to  be  ruled  and  to  fear 
the  ruler.  What  we  have  must  be  Ood-glven. 
for  He  never  intended  for  man  not  to  have 
freedom. 

Heritage  Is  something  that  a  person  can- 
not grasp  in  a  single  thought.  It  is  defined 
as  being  an  estate  that  passes  tram  an  an- 
cestor to  a  descendant.  What  we  have  now  ia 
what  the  Pilgrims  came  to  America  to  find. 
They  wanted  to  find  It  to  give  to  their  chil- 
dren, something  they  did  not  have.  I  do  not 
think  they  could  have  ever  perceived  bow  far 
their  thoughts  went. 

When  our  forefathers  made  up  the  Con- 
stitution they  tried  to  give  tbe  people  of 
the  United  States  certain  rights  and  free- 
doms. Among  theee  rights  and  freedoms 
vrere  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  tbe  press, 
the  right  for  the  people  to  have  a  part  in 
their  government.  Our  forefathers,  in  the 
Constitution,  gave  us  the  heart,  the  mind, 
that  has  made  this  country  a  leader  of  ooun- 
triea. 

The  war  for  independence  was  different 
from  the  wars  since,  because  it  was  fought 
for  freedom.  The  wars  since  then  have  been 
to  preeerve  freedom.  We  are  very  lucky,  for 
freedom  is  the  greatest  heritage  human  be- 
ings could  hope  to  receive. 

There  is  a  phrase  in  a  certain  song  that 
brings  out  tbe  fact  that  "the  pioneers  down 
through  the  years  tiave  made  this  land  our 
home."  They  weren't  an  especially  smart 
breed  of  iMople,  and  a  lot  of  them  were  bad. 
But  because  of  their  determination  and  cour- 
age our  country  grew  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other.  When  it  couldn't  spread  out  any  more 
they  started  building  and  adding  to  what 
they  had.  They  btillt  cities  where  once  stood 
trees;  they  buUt  cities  where  deserts  were. 
They  buUt  smaU  towns  into  great  cities, 
deserts  into  productive  farms.  Tbe  educa- 
tional sjrstem  that  has  been  given  to  us  is 
without  a  doubt  the  best  in  the  world.  We 
Americana,  for  the  moat  part,  don't  apinre- 
date  enough  the  things  that  have  taken  our 
forefathers  hundreds  of  years  and  Uvea  to 
give  to  us. 

Ninety-one  jrears  ago  a  war  waa  fought 
against  slavery  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  big  war  for  that  time,  but  bigger  yet  waa 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought.  Freedom 
was  that  cause  in  tbe  Civil  War,  and  it  was 
the  cause  In  many  wars  before  and  since. 
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People  have  nuule  many  conaparlfloxu  be« 
tween  tbe  United  State*  and  other  coiintrles 
of  our  world.  Tbe  Amerleana  ot  today  ataould 
thank  God  that  our  forefathera  looked  ahead 
and  won  for  us  the  freedom  that  makes  ua 
different  from  these  other  lands. 

Tbe  TTnlted  States  of  America  Is  a  leader. 
a  shining  torch  to  the  coantrlet)  of  the  world. 
It  la  that  leader  and  ahtntng  torch  beeaiise 
of  oiir  great  and  wonderful  legacy  called  tha 
American  heritage. 
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8MITH  of  Wiaconstn.  Mr. 
r,  Joaepti  and  Stewart  Alsop  can- 
noi  be  charged  as  opponents  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  In  a  telling  article 
that  appeared  in  tbe  Washington  Post 
on  Sunday.  May  25.  these  men  state  that 
a  foreign  policy  which  solves  some  Euro- 
pean pitiblems  is  not  good  enough  In  a 
world  in  which  an  problems  are  inex- 
tricably intertwined.  They  point  out 
that  our  foreign  policy  is  geared  to  a 
European  concept  at  the  expense  of  de- 
elstre  policies  in  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  am  including  tbe  article  in 
question  at  this  point: 

Asu  iMnjffiB  CusoncAK  Suucua 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 
Secretary  at  State  Acheeon  has  Just  flown 
to  Surope  to  put  tbe  semlflnal  touches  to  a 
grand  design  Tbe  new  status  of  Germany: 
the  German  contribution  to  western  defense; 
tha  Karopean  army  which  so  hopefully  fore- 
■lUMlows  a  larger  European  unkm — these  are 
great  achievements.  Or  rather,  they  will  be 
great  achlevemente  tf  tbe  signed  agreements 
are  ratUVed  by  tbe  French  and  German  Par- 
liaments. 

Unfortxmately.  these  Burop)ean  successes 
cannot  offset  the  falluree  of  our  policy  In 
other  regions.  In  tbe  Middle  Bast  and 
•outheast  Asia,  there  are  bo  urgent  crlssa  at 
the  moment  to  occupy  tha  baadlinf  and 
force  tbe  policymakers  to  reach  dedalons. 
But  In  both  areas  there  Is  tbe  same  pattern 
at  dreary  deterioration,  with  much  the  same 
eausca,  and  with  the  aame  threat  of  catas- 
trophe ahead. 

As  any  newspaper  reader  will  remember, 
the  trouble  In  the  Ulddle  Bast  be^an  with  the 
oil  crisis  In  Iran;  spread  thence  to  Egypt,  and 
has  now  transferred  Itself  to  French  North 
Africa.  A  decisive  effort  might  have  stopped 
the  Iranian  oil  crisis  at  the  outset.  TbO'e 
was  no  such  effort,  since  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica were  divided  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
Today,  the  picture  In  each  of  the  three 
trouble  centers  Is  decidedly  xigly.  In  Iran, 
the  regime  of  the  aged  Prime  Minister  Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh  has  bankrupted  the 
coTintry.  There  Is  no  cash  left  to  pay  the 
army  or  maintain  the  pensions  of  the  tens 
of   thousands   of   unemployed   oil   workers. 


Eence,  Mossadegh  may  falL  Tet  there 
Uttle  reason  to  believe  that  the  faU  of 
sartegh  would  be  the  prelude  to  an  oU  settle- 
ment. And  nothing  but  an  oil  settlement 
which  will  replenish  the  depleted  treasury 
with  oil  revenues  can  save  Iran  frotn  some 
sort  of  final  crack-up. 

Equally,  the  Brltlah  and  Egyptians  have 
now  broken  off  their  talks  about  control  of 
the  Sudan  and  the  presence  of  the  British 
garrison  at  Sues.  Those  two  Issues  have 
already  caused  the  whole  center  of  Cairo  to 
be  burned  by  moba.  A  failure  to  settle  them 
Is  like  a  failure  to  defxise  a  bomb. 

Finally,  the  French  are  now  engaged  In  a 
violent  struggle  with  native  nationalism  in 
Tunisia,  and  the  unrest  Is  spreading  to 
Morocco.  The  situation  In  French  North 
Africa  might  become  m<»e  nuuiageable  if 
the  sources  of  infection  were  renooved  by 
settlemente  In  Egjrpt  and  Iran.  As  matters 
stand,  things  are  likely  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse  In  this  area  which  now  contains  our 
most  important  overseas  air  bsees. 

In  soutbeest  Asia,  tbe  ouUook  is  stlU  more 
ominous.  In  Burma,  the  Communlste  have 
united,  are  making  alliances  with  tbe  dissi- 
dent tribesmen  and  are  directly  threatening 
the  feeble  and  distracted  Central  Govern- 
ment. In  Malaya,  the  British  have  yet  to 
make  any  soUd  progress  in  thslr  costly, 
bloody  struggle  sgalnst  the  Communist 
gusrrlUas.  And  in  Indochina,  tbe  war 
against  tbe  Communist  armies  of  tbe  Vlet- 
Minh  continues  without  Interruptkm.  ex- 
hausting tbe  reeources  that  Franoe  needs  ttx 
Europe. 

In  almost  any  one  of  all  these  countries, 
a  quite  casual  accident  would  be  enough  to 
produce  a  full-ecale  catastrophe.  In  the 
case  of  Indochina,  for  example,  the  French 
people  are  increasingly  hostile  to  tbe  war 
there  and  Increasingly  worried  about  bavlng 
to  keep  the  bulk  ct  their  armed  forces  In 
the  Tongking  Delta  while  Germany  rearms 
across  the  Rhine.  At  any  ntoment.  another 
reshuffle  of  tbe  nvncb  cabinet  can  produce 
a  govenunent  unwilling  to  carry  on  tbe  Indo- 
china war.  And  then  the  choice  will  lie  be- 
tween filling  the  vacuum  ourselves  or  seeing 
all  ct  southeast  Asia  go  tbe  way  of  CbinA. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  policymakers, 
while  deeply  worried  and  spasmodically  ac- 
tive, have  never  serkniely  attempted  to  take 
the  one  absolutely  essential  step.  Tbla  step 
Is,  simply,  to  forge  a  working  unity  of  poUcy 
and  action  In  both  the  Middle  Bast  and 
southeast  Asia  among  this  country,  Britain 
and  France.  The  present  haphasard  ap- 
proach Is  bound,  eventually,  to  lead  to  catas- 
trophe somewhere.  But  catastrophe  may 
still  be  warded  off  by  tbe  iinlted  and  deter- 
mined eflorte  of  tbe  three  great  Western 
Powers  with  Interest  and  Influence  in  these 
troubled  regions. 

There  are  all  sorte  at  reasons  for  tbe  pres- 
ent disunity.  Both  tbe  British  and  French 
have  sometimes  been  remarkably  short- 
sighted. The  Americans  have  been  naturally 
reluctant  to  extend  this  count's  already 
vast  conunltmente.  Bveryone  bas  made  bad 
mistakes.  Equally,  there  are  all  sorte  of 
shadings.  In  southeast  Asia  there  Is  some- 
thing approaching  day-to-day  unity  by  con- 
sultations, but  there  Is  no  agreement  on  a 
common  plant  to  bring  the  troubles  there 
within  botmds.  In  the  Middle  East  there  Is 
no  unity  at  all. 

AchleTlng  unity  win,  of  course,  place  addi- 
tional burdens  on  this  country,  since  every 
Increase  of  responsibility  carries  an  increase 
of  burden.  But  when  this  country  again 
possesses  an  administration  capable  of  crea- 
tive and  decisive  action,  the  effort  wUl  have 
to  be  made  and  the  burden  will  have  to  be 
ahouldered.  A  foreign  policy  that  solves  only 
European  problenu  is  not  good  enough  in  a 
world  In  which  all  problems  art  inextricably 
Intertwined. 
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llr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, once  again  I  am  proud  to  Include  in 
tbe  CoBOBBSsioMAL  RBcoas  the  report, 
issued  by  my  good  friend.  Manrln  P. 
Schweers.  on  1951  acttrlties  of  the  United 
States  Soil  ConserTatkm  Service,  which 
he  directs  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  report  on  1951  accomplishments  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  letter  to  district  super- 
vifiors  acknowledging  their  outlines  of 
operaticHis  to  the  State  conservationist 

Sixty-three  of  Wisconsin's  seventy-ooa 
eounty  boards  have  created  soU-eonser- 
vation  districts  imder  Wisconsin  law  and 
have  requested  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  assist  them  in  the  control  and 
prevention  of  soil  erosion.  The  reports 
show  how  well  public  p^ru-i^iM  and  the 
public  generally  have  cooperated  wltb 
the  inrogram. 

The  letter  by  Mr.  Schween  foUowi: 

XJinrm  Btatss 
OBraantawr  <v  AaajmLTuas, 
Boa.  Oosiaaivaxiosi  Saavica, 
JTedteon.  WU^  Mug  M.  19i2. 
TO:  Soil  conservation  district  supervisasB. 
From:  M.  F.  aebwesrs.  BUte  ooossrvatAonlst. 
Subject:  IMl  soil  oonservatkm  district  an- 
nual reporte. 
FoUowtng  our  euatom  tit  the  past  several 
years  we  are  again  preparing  one  letter  to 
acknovdedge  the  anmial  reporte  for  your  soil 
oonawatlon  district  and  all  others  in  tbe 
Btete.    This  statement  pertains  to  aeeooi- 
pUshments.  aetivtttea,   eiets,  etc.,  for  the 
19S1 


lesi  izporrs  uiiuixsinfQ  anb  awoasM-nvB 
We  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  the  narra- 
tives thus  far  received.  AU  but  a  few  are 
in.  These  annual  atetemente  give  you  su- 
psrvlsors  an  opportunity  to  present  Ideas  on 
how  you  believe  the  program  can  be  Im- 
proved. We  as  a  ssrvlce  very  much  appre- 
ciate oommeote  of  this  type.  Frankly,  we 
would  like  to  see  more  of  them.  Further- 
more, we  want  to  assure  you  that  we  consider 
your  suggestions  and  wherever  poealble  nuke 
Improvemeute  accordingly. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  your  reporte  were  mimeographed. 
We  hope  that  disuict  oooperators.  agricul- 
tural leadera,  and  oUiers  who  receive  eoplee 
get  aa  much  pleasure  out  at 
messages  as  we  do. 


The  foreword  for  the  report  from  the  Dane 
County  Soil  Conservation  District  impressed 
us  very  much.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ernest  J.  Deppe,  chairman  of  the  district 
governing  body.  Xxcerpu  from  Mr.  Deppe"! 
writing  XoUow: 

"Ten  years  ago.  along  with  a  aaajorlty  of 
the  Dana  County  Board  of  Supervlsoia.  Z 
voted  In  favor  of  "^^^'^e  Dane  County  a  soil 
conservation  district.  At  tlM  time,  I  tho\^t 
I  was  voting  for  an  unimportant  piece  of 
legislation. 

"But  today  I  am  very  proud  ot  that  vote. 
I  am  proud  I  realised  that  soil  is  the  baslo 
resource  of  this  county  and  that  Iftlilstlon 
was  needed  to  conserve  that  resource. 
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'As  a  small*  town  implement  dealer,  I 
realise  now  better  than  ever  before  how  Im- 
portent  It  is  t<}  conserve  sou.  Much  bae 
been  done;    more  remains  to  be  achieved. 

The  motto  of  o\.ii  Dane  Coimty  Soil  Conser- 
vation District  Is  'Forward'." 


I  est  AoooupusHmim 

Believing  you  will  be  interested  In  aocom> 
pllshmente  In  the  State  for  the  last  year  in 
comparison  to  goals,  vre  are  preeentlng  this 
Information  aa  follows: 


AcUvlty 

Unit 

Ooal 

Aeoom- 
plishmmt 

Totelto 
daU 

Land  capAbnttr  Invtiitorv..     .. 

Acns 

tio.« 
ias» 
n.8i4 

17.011 

""%m 

1,7» 
•M 

72 
824 

S75' 
S.13B 

u^9a 

8b  wo 

«7,SS6 

11,063 

1.437 

9.0B3 

1,851 

310 

70 

124 

» 

U371 

35 

loe 

CM 

107 
07 
»4 
00 

m07,S31 
175,570 

Ooatoiir  r 
Bbtecrou 
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We  do  not  maintain  detailed  records  on 
such  Items  as  changes  In  land  use.  Influence 
on  farmers  to  Increase  the  purchase  of  lim- 
ing and  fertUlzlng  materials.  Improved  ro- 
tations, etc.  However,  these  basic  factors 
are  all  considentd  In  discussions  with  tbe 
farm  family  leading  up  to  the  development 
Of  a  farm  conaerratlon  plan. 

There  is  another  figure  that  should  be 
entered  in  the  alx>ve  teble.  ThU  Is  the  "fol- 
low-up" or  "servicing"  contracte.  Our  field 
personnel  made  12.580  calls  on  soil -conserva- 
tion district  oooiierators  during  the  past  cal- 
endar year.  During  theae  vlslte  ovir  men 
help  farmers  Improve  tbelr  conservation 
plans  and  deter-nlne  when  certeln  Jobs  re- 
quiring on-the-Iarm  aislstsnce  can  be  laid 
oat 

We  also  assist  cooperators  with  their  an- 
nual fertility  prtigrams.  Tbe  amount  of  lime 
and  fertiliser  nt-eded,  as  determined  by  soU 
teste.  In  many  oises  calls  for  greater  expend- 
itures than  the  farmer  believes  he  can  af- 
ford during  tbe  year.  In  such  Instances  we 
help  farm  families  decide  how  t>est  they 
can  expend  their  finances  to  attain  nuutl- 
mima  crop  and  pasture  production  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  maximum  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

In  analysing  the  teble  you  wUl  see  that 
the  establlshmi'nt  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices  on  the  land,  which  you 
have  deslgnate<l  as  first  priority  work,  did 
not  meet  goals  In  some  cases.  We  believe 
yon  are  all  familiar  with  the  reason  why 
theee  ambitious  objectives  were  not  achieved. 
The  following  ttatement,  teken  from  a  dis- 
trict report,  aptly  deecrlbes  tbe  situation — 
*^ery  unfavorable  weather  plagued  farming 
operations  thrciughout  tbe  year."  On  the 
Other  hand.  WLK»nsln  went  over  the  top  on 
the  number  of  new  district  cooperators  and 
on  activities.  Furthermore,  assistence  was 
provided  to  a  number  of  A.  C.  P.  partlclpante 
wbo  bad  not  been  conaldered  when  you  de- 
veloped your  1951  goals. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  you  were 
well  satisfied  'vlth  the  progress  made  last 
year.  We  know  that  a  lot  of  Jobs  were  staked 
out  but  never  completed  because  of  rain  and 
wet  soil  conditions. 

kest,  A  Tsaa  or  makt  cHAiracs 
Last  year  aaw  more  modifications  In  the 
program  of  the  BoU  Conservation  Service 
than  any  othe:-  single  year  of  our  existence. 
We  shall  enumerate  some  of  these  changes 
and  Include  your  reactions  to  them  as  set 
forth  in  your  reporte. 

1.  Cloaer  eoojieration  with  the  Production 
•nd  Mmrketing  AdminUtration 
In  your  repcrte,  where  reference  was  made 
to  the  doeer  coordination  of  activities  be- 


tween the  8C8  and  PMA  with  your  district 
governing  body,  you  steted  that  It  was  defi- 
nitely a  step  in  the  rlgbt  direction.  You 
Indicated  sincere  appreciation  for  the  con- 
tribution made  by  PB*A  In  providing  addi- 
tional help  through  the  hiring  of  conserva- 
tion aids.  These  employees  worked  imder 
the  supervision  of  oxir  field  personnel. 

The  one  and  only  concern  expressed  re- 
garding service  responsibilities  In  connection 
with  ACP  permanent  type  practices  Involved 
certiflcatlon  of  performance  of  the  numerous 
small  drainage  Installations.  This  same  at- 
titude prevailed  In  laying  your  plans  for  1952. 
We  believe  this  situation  should  be  Improved 
upon  as  a  result  of  a  year's  experience;  better 
planning,  proper  training  of  contractors, 
PMA  committeemen,  and  others;  and  the 
screezilng  of  appllcante. 

Tou  are  no  doubt  fanUllar  irlth  the  fact 
that  PMA  Is  providing  additional  personnel 
for  the  current  calendar  year.  It  will  be 
made  available  either  tlmnigfa  5-percent 
PMA-8CS  agreemente  or  the  employment  of 
aids  by  the  PMA  through  program  service 
funds.  We  believe  that  In  most  instences 
adequate  provisions  have  been  made  to  em- 
ploy all  tbe  help  that  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage In  your  dlstrlcte. 

2.  Consolidation  of  housing  for  USDA 

agencies 

In  about  half  of  your  reporte  some  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  Secretary's  order  pro- 
viding for  one-stop  service  to  farmers  or,  as 
It  bas  been  referred  to,  a  county  agricultural 
clinic. 

No  exceptions  were  teken  with  the  Idea  of 
having  all  agricultural  agencies  housed  to- 
gether. The  only  dissatisfaction  we  noted 
came  from  governing  bodies  In  dlstrlcte 
where  service  personnel  have  been  ofllced  In 
the  same  building  with  county  agenta  and 
have  since  been  moved  to  anotber  location 
to  be  adjacent  to  the  PMA.  At  this  point  we 
want  to  mention  that  the  Secretary  directed 
those  agencies  over  which  he  has  administra- 
tive control  to  get  together  in  order  to  pro- 
vide more  convenient  and  efficient  assistance 
to  farmers.  Other  agencies  are  Invited  to 
Join  In  on  this  centralization  program. 

We  might  well  summarize  this  section  by 
stetlng  that  a  county  agricultural  building, 
housing  all  agencies,  offers  an  Ideal  solution 
to  this  situation.  Some  counties  have  given 
considerable  thought  to  this  Idea. 

3.  The  adoption  of  progressive  planning 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  aU  district 
governing  bodies  endorsed  the  idea  of  i)ro- 
gresslve  planning.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  it  lus  a  number  of  advantages.  As  the 
chief  of  our  service  states,  "It  permlte  a  farm- 
er to  start  gradually  and  move  progressive- 


ly into  a  sound,  well-rounded  conservation 
sjrstem.  He  makes  more  of  the  decisions 
himself  without  lowering  the  technical  ac- 
curacy of  the  plan.  As  a  result  he  is  more 
likely  to  follow  the  plan.  It  permlte  group 
action  in  a  neighborhood  without  the  neces- 
sity of  all  members  of  the  group  going  ahead 
at  the  same  speed." 

4.  Issuance  of  departmental  soil  and  water 

conservation  objective 
According  to  an  Agrlcultxire  Department 
directive,  "The  basic  phjrslcal  objective  of 
sou -conservation  activities  by  Department 
agencies  shall  be  the  use  of  each  acre  of 
agricultural  land  within  ite  capabilities  and 
the  treatment  of  each  acre  of  agrlcultxiral 
land  in  accordance  with  ite  needs  for  protec- 
tion and  ^provenaent." 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  several  an- 
nual reporte  mentioned  this  statement.  In 
those  Instances  governing  bodies  Indicated 
that  this  objective  coincides  with  the  basic 
land -use  concept  of  yoiu*  soil -conservation 
dlstrtcte. 

5.  Agricultural  resources  conservation  pro^ 

graimi 
The  phlloeopfay  of  developing  Stete  and 
county  agricultural  resoivccs  conserva '.Ion 
programs  was  Introduced  In  1951.  As  only 
one  coimty  prepared  such  a  docimient,  we 
thought  It  might  be  well  to  refresh  your 
minds  as  to  Ite  scop>e  and  Intent. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  a  talk  delivered  by  Dr.  Salter,  Chief 
of  the  Service: 

"Another  objective  set  forth  in  1278  on 
which  we  are  Just  getting  a  good  start  is 
the  development  of  agricultural  resources 
conservation  programs  for  the  States  and  the 
counties.  The  intent  of  developing  such  a 
program  Is  to  provide  one  within  which  each 
agency — ^Federal.  State,  and  local— can  op>er- 
ate  on  the  activity  for  which  It  Is  responsible. 
The  agrlcultiiral  resources  conservation  pro- 
gram should  be  a  broad  one  based  on  land 
capabilities  and  the  needs  of  the  land.  It 
abould  consider  all  resources— such  as  land, 
water,  cropland,  woodland  and  forest,  pas- 
ture, range,  and  wildlife  land — ^upland  phases 
of  fiood  control,  and  related  programs.  In 
close  cooperation,  the  various  agencies  and 
organizations  concerned  should  develop 
broad  policies  and  procedures  for  working 
to /ard  the  achievement  of  that  broad 
program. 

"When  that  is  done,  the  course  will  be 
charted,  the  objectives  clearly  described,  and 
each  of  us  will  be  working  toward  the  end 
objective  of  wise  use,  protection,  and  contin- 
uing Increased  productivity  of  all  soil  and 
water  resources.  When  that  comes  about, 
then  we  will  really  have  teamwork  on  the 
land." 

We  believe  theae  programs,  once  prepared 
and  put  Into  effect,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
better  coordination  of  Ideals  and  Ideas  and 
will  Improve  correlation  of  all  of  our  activi- 
ties. We  should  like  to  see  speedier  action 
in  their  development.  i 

e.  SCS  has  new  chief  < 

As  you  know.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Salter  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett  as  Chief  of  the 
Sell  Conservation  Service.     In  referring  to    , 
his   new  asalgiunent  Dr.  Salter   made  thia 
stetement : 

"Because  the  Job  ahead  is  so  big — and  so 
important — I  do  feel  a  heavy  responsibility 
in  my  new  assignment  as  Chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  I  am  following  a 
great  leader.  Dr.  Hugh  Bennett — ^the  founder 
of  the  soil-conservation  movement  In 
America.  We  have  him  to  thank.  In  large 
measure,  for  awakening  public  conscious- 
ness that  brought  into  being  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  made  possible  the 
development  of  soil-conservation  districts. 
The  Nation  will  forever  be  indebted  to  Dr. 
Bennett  for  the  great  public  service  be  has 
performed." 
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ttaer*  vUl  dBflBltoly  b«  BO  lev- 
down  In  tta*  progNMiTah  cooperative,  and 
•dmlBMnrttve  to«def«liip  of  our  OfBintw 
tkm  und«r  Dr.  Sidtcr. 

In  rmteaij^  to  Um  n««  Chief  we  beve 
beard  him  etate  and  atttktan  read  the  ICA- 
knrlac  raoMB-k  m  which  he  le  quoted  ■•  iay« 
Ing,  "You  can  conserve  the  nil  without  Im* 
proving  It.  but  you  cant  improve  soil  with- 
out conserving  it." 

Dr.  Stdter's  soil -conservation  phlloeophy 
Impllea  that  a  continuing  procesa  of  saving 
the  soil,  building  It  up.  and  increasing  yields 
Is  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  His 
objective  Is  Ideallatlc.  It  Is  Indeed  a  fLoa 
target  upon,  which  to  aet  all  of  our  sights. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  Uiteresttn^ 
ttems  that  we  Jotted  down  while  reading 
your  reports.  Among  theae  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Youth  tdueation  ta  toil  contervation 

Virtually  every  report  made  some  referenoa 
to  the  line  programs  that  are  being  con- 
ducted in  acquainting  and  informing  the 
youth  of  your  districts  of  the  need  for  and 
the  "whys  and  wherefores"  of  son  and  water 
conservation.  COunty  superintendents  of 
schools  are  to  be  commended  on  the  fine 
leadership  they  have  exercised  In  sponsoring 
this  activity.  The  programs  In  districts  In- 
cluded teacher  training,  class-room,  teach- 
ing and  field  tours  for  youngsters,  pubMo 
■peaking  contests  for  FFA,  4-B  Cliib  proj- 
ects, ate. 

Air  tour$ 

■vldently  the  airplane  toura  btid  last  year 
In  13  dlstrlets,  with  1,139  parUclpanta.  were 
highly  sueoeesfuL  At  leaat  that  is  the  Im- 
presalosk  gained  from  the  enthusiastic  ra- 
aetlona  oC  Individuals  who  took  the  oH>v» 
tnnlty  of  kwklnf  down  upon  the  land. 

Acoordlng  to  Prof.  O.  B.  aaaiman.  who 
li  spearheading  thia  program  in  the  Stata, 
many  of  tte  diatrlcta  which  had  towa  tas  1961 
will  lepeat  them  again  thla  year.  Thoe  are 
alao  a  number  at  others  v^o  have  Indieated 
an  Intereat  In  getting  thla  program  under  way 
during  the  current  calendar  year. 

Coopenrttois 

Throvighout  your  reports  you  super- 
visors indVatcd  the  fine  cooperation  you 
are  receiving  from  numerous  groups  and  In- 
dividuals in  your  districts.  For  the  fine  com- 
pliments you  paid  to  service  personnel  for 
their  oontributlon  to  yom  prosiam.  ve  ex- 
presa  a  humble  "thank  you." 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  extension  serv- 
lee  Is  doing  a  Coie  Job  in  carrying  out  educa- 
tUmal  programa.  State  8oU  Conservatloa 
Committee  personnel  have  rendered  yeoman 
■orvlee.  particularly  in  ttaa  fleld  «d  youth 
education. 

Many  oonnty  hi^way  commissioners  ara 
going  all  out  to  make  equipment  avail  ahU 
for  soil  eonaervatlon  work.  Soma  eo\ukty 
boards  have  gone  so  far  aa  to  purchase 
motor  patrols  which  are  subject  to  call  for 
soil  and  water  conservation  work  above 
everything  else.  When  not  utfllaed  In  such 
eapactty  they  are  taed  for  normal  hl^iway 
aetlvltiee. 

The  nCA  has  been  very  eooperatfve  and 
has  made  available  additional  personnrt  to 
work  with  service  emptoyeea  in  your  district. 
County  supervisorB  of  the  Parmers  Home 
Administration  have  been  Instrumental  In 
Intereetlng  their  clients  In  soil  and  water 
eoneerratloc.  Veteran  trainers  and  voca- 
tional agriculture  tastroetors  have  done  a 
marvelous  ^7b  In  promoting  yovr  program. 
The  Conservation  Department  and  Fur  net 
Service  have  provided  help  In  the  fleld  of 
forestry  and  vrfldltfe. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  ttie  fine  support 
you  are  levelvlng  Aum  ncwepapets,  radio 
statlems,  rlvle  einbe,  and  local  busli 
tabli&Uments. 


Last,  and  by  no  meana  least,  while  talking 
cooperation,  we  were  pleased  to  note  that 
you  did  not  overtook  the  fine  farm  famines 
or  your  dlstrfet.  We  agree  wKh  ym  that 
ma|or  credit  for  aecoBipllahments  beHmg  to 
the  people  on  the  land.  Their  intereat  la 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program,  and  their  eagerness  and 
availability  during  perkxts  whan  lay-out  la 
being  performed,  are  pleasant  rewards  for 
the  job  we  are  all  doing. 

In  reading  of  this  assistance  we  cannot 
help  but  commend  you  district  supervteore 
for  the  leadership  you  are  providing  in  bring- 
ing about  this  fine  relationship. 

Area  meeUngs  of  BCD  governing  bodies 

Several  reports  mentioned  that  meetlaga 
ot  governli^  bodies  for  several  districts 
within  a  BCD  work  group  were  held  during 
the  year.  These  usually  Involved  an  Indoor 
program  In  the  morning,  a  luncheon,  and 
then  a  fleU  trip  to  look  over  problems  or  ac- 
complishments. We  gather  from  your  re- 
ports that  these  meetings  are  very  stimulat- 
ing. One  supervlaor  once  told  us  about  the 
effect  of  theae  get-togethers  as  being  sbout 
aa  folKiwa:  "This  eadiange  of  Idsni  and  the 
f  ellowahlp  of  other  supervteors  has  Ooo*  a 
lo4  to  make  me  a  better  afM  oonservatloo 
kMter  In  my  dlrtrtet.'' 

Goodyear  eontert 

Virtually  every  BCD  annual  report  made 
reference  to  the  Qoodyear  Soil  Conservation 
Awards  Contest.  The  names  of  the  three 
county  winners  usually  appeared  In  your 
narratlvea.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tha 
Ooodyear  contest  Is  ended  Insofar  as  thla 
region  la  concerned  many  district  governing 
bodlea  are  planning  to  follow  a  similar  plan 
for  1952  and  the  years  following.  They  plan 
to  select  three  or  more  outstanding  soil  eon- 
aervatlon farmers  and  reoogniie  their 
achievements  In  some  way  or  other.  Thla 
might  be  in  the  form  of  a  recognition  letter 
from  the  supervlaors  or  it  might  Involve  a 
dinner  for  the  selected  farmers  and  their 
wlvea. 

Wa  noted  in  several  reporta  that  Ooodyear 
winnara  of  peat  yeara  are  being  consklered  aa 
htmorary  supcrvlsora.  That  Is.  they  are  In- 
cited to  meetlnfi  of  the  governing  body 
once  or  twice  a  year  to  offer  counsel  and  ad- 
Ties  aa  to  how  the  soU  and  water  coDservatioo 
program  can  be  improved  upon  In  their  con^ 
muntlea  and  for  the  district  aa  a  whole. 

1951  grassland  farming  contest 

Tbis  aubjeci  was  ntvnA  to  In  a  large 
number  of  your  reporta. 

You  wiU  be  interested  to  know  that  of  the 
4S  county  winnara  In  the  progress  clMs  38 
were  district  cooperators.  Four  of  the  re- 
maining five  had  suhmitted  requeats  for  as- 
alstance  at  the  time  of  Judging. 

In  the  general  plam.  with  80  coonty  wln- 
nera.  83  were  dlatrlct  cooperatora.  Four  of 
the  remaining  aaven  have  made  application 
tor  aaaletance. 

The  State  wlnnsa  In  both  rlanas  are  dla- 
trlct eoiqperators. 

Funds 

According  to  your  reports,  bank  balaneea 
In  your  treasiirles  varied  from  $0  to  sbout 
19,500.  There  ts  no  question  but  that  It 
takes  money  to  do  things  snd  the  financial 
worth  of  a  governing  body  has  considerable 
Influence  on  the  activities  it  can  spoaeor  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  supei  vison  in  pro- 
moting Its  affairs. 

'  More  help  voanted 

In  quite  a  number  of  your  reports  you  re- 
quested additional  SCS  manpower.  We  do 
not  contemplate  making  any  changes  In  per- 
aonnel  assignments  for  the  time  being.  Am 
has  been  our  custom,  we  will  notify  you  of 
the  aid  we  will  be  providing  yotD*  die tr let 
aa  soon  after  July  1  ae  possible  when  we  learn 
what  our  approprlatlen  for  the 


year  wm  be.  Whadever  tte  saaooBt.  you 
can  he  saaured  wa  will  do  our  wtmost  to 
wtmae  It  to  acbleva  the  peateat  amawmt  of 
eoaasrvattDa  ou  ttao  land. 


Wmtsrshed  demt^opment 

In  tiro  or  three  annual  reports  rcferenea 
was  made  to  small  watershed  aanetatlons. 
The  Sauk  County  District  Is  the  leader  in 
this  fleld  in  the  State.  Througb  the  sup- 
port of  tto  dlatrlct  governing  body  aboO|  • 
half  dooen  associations  have  been  formadi 

There  la  no  question  but  that  the  waMr- 
shed  is  a  logical  are«  in  which  to  work  and 
It  should  be  lelatlvely  easy  to  get  farmers 
to  think  and  work  together  on  the  oommna 
problem  of  both  soil  and  water  cooaarvatloa. 

As  a  result  ol  the  floods  of  last  and  this 
year  a  lot  more  attention  will  no  doubt  be 
given  to  the  water  phase  of  your  procraaoa. 

The  Wisconsin  Conservation  DapartmeBt 
la  keenly  interested  In  yru*idln(  asstotanea 
to  watershed  kssodstlnns  lids  involves 
grants  of  tree  planting  stock,  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  wiUDtfe  IkaMtat,  the  fenc- 
ing off  of  streams  and  the  pruvkBiig  of  up- 
land game  Mrds  and  fish  stock. 

We  hope  that  more  attention  wUl  be  given 
to  the  development  of  over-all  watershed 
programs.  These  might  be  thought  of  as  be- 
ing an  extremely  large  farm  for  which  plana 
are  made  for  all  needed  pbaari  of  the  pro- 
gram. Then  each  indlvlduul  farm  might  ha 
considered  as  flakl  and  would  be  planned  and 
treated  so  ss  to  fit  Into  the  over-all  pattern 
daeaiopad  by  you  and  others  tor  the  watsr* 
■had  aa  a  wt 


We  are  Indeed  i^eased  to  read  yow  re- 
marks eonecrnlng  the  inttlattve  ytn  are  tak- 
ing toi  promoting  the  affhtoa  of  your  distrtcta 
Several  of  the  reports  indicated  that  yod 
svpervlaofs  took  an  active  part  at  farmer 
meetings.  More  dialrmeB  are  preparing  priK 
grams  for  regular  meetings  and  are  conduct* 
tng  them  In  a  very  hirtiisesllle  manner. 

Tour  sineere  and  enthuslaatle  leadership 
of  the  district  program  win  be  catcWng.  It 
will  not  only  enthose  more  farmsra  to  do 
something  about  theb-  probleoM  hat  it  win 
help  to  build  the  morale  of  evsryone  working 
with  yon.  As  you  know.  Improved  morale 
always  brings  about  tncreaaad  prodnetJOQ. 

or    AFFnCUTSOH 

In  preparing  this  statement  wa  have  only 
high  lighted  many  topics  we  would  have  liked 
to  dlscum  in  more  detail.  We  have  mlssfrrt 
many  that  should  have  been  covered.  Still 
this  acknowledgement  has  >'*>''^Tnvt  overly 
long 

In  conclitf  ion.  we  want  to  exprem  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  the  many  eourtcalM 
and  the  splendid  cooperation  you  have  ex- 
tended to  all  of  us  in  the  SoU  Conscxvauoa 
Service. 

looking  forward  to  a  banner  year  la  1852, 
X  am, 

Slnoaraly  youxa. 

M.  F.  flCHWkaaa 
Sfote  CoiuerpatiOMiif. 


Om  Wmim's  Part  ■  AiMiica'a  GimI- 
■esa — Gcrtrvde  L.  Wairen  and  tk« 
i-HQabs 


EXTENSION  OF  RBIARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
m  THB  HODSX  OF  REPRSSZirTA'nvn 

TueMlay.  Jfay  27. 1%S2 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  4-H 
OubB  baire  done  something  lor  Amerloa 
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which  we  can  neyer  measure.  The  good 
things  of  the  eaith  and  of  the  spirit 
which  4-H  has  brought  to  the  country 
through  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  members  are  part  of  oui' 
most  precious  national  treasure,  the 
health,  happiness  and  wisdom  of  our 
youth.  The  hl?h  alms,  fine  friendship, 
and  good  sense  which  are  so  much  a  part 
of  4-H  have  alu  ays  been  foremost  In  the 
mind  of  Gertrude  L.  Warren,  "Mother 
of  the  4-H  Clubs."  and  a  w<mian  who 
can  have  the  satisfaction  of  looking  back 
on  the  35  years  of  splendid  work  re- 
counted tn  the  Washington  Star  of  May 
18.  1952: 

IFrom  the  Waahington  (D.  C.)  Star  of  May 
18.  1962] 

OnrausB  L.  Wsiasir  Caixsd  4-H  Glum' 

OU4XOUJI  Awon. 

(By  Jensie  Fant  Evans) 

Behind  the  National  4-B  Club  camp  of 
(arm  girls  and  boyi.  which  meets  here  June 
86  to  28.  Is  the  vision  and  crusading  per- 
sistence of  a  woman.  She  Is  Oertrude  Ij. 
Warren,  often  referred  to  as  the  "ICother  of 
4-H  Cluba."  She  U  the  organization's  guard- 
ian angel. 

Hers  hss  been  miich  of  the  pioneering 
spirit  responsible  for  the  development  of 
4-H  Clubs  into  cme  of  the  world's  greatest 
youth  organlzaticns.  CharacteristicaUy.  Miss 
Warren  says,  "The  far-reaching  resiilts  of 
4-H  Club  work  represent  too  great  a  move- 
ment to  be  claimed  by  any  one  person.  They 
are  the  product  of  many  minds  working  in 
unison  toward  one  goal — developing  in  niral 
yoimg  people  a  way  of  life  built  on  self-help 
and  the  abiUty  to  look  beyond  their  simple 
daily  tasks  to  take  their  place  In  the  life  of 
our  Nation." 

Measured  by  any  yardstick,  the  4-H  Club 
movement  Is  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
rural  asaeta.  Two  mUUon  girls  and  boys  on 
the  farms  of  America  are  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers. They  are  volxmtary  instruments  for 
bringing  better  agricultural  and  home-mak- 
ing practioos  to  the  enrichment  of  rural  liv- 
ing. Their  now  famous  insignls  is  the  four- 
leaf  clover.  Inscribed  with  four  H's.  Their 
simple  pledge  is  known  aroiuxd  the  world: 
"A  head  to  clearer  thinking,  a  heart  to 
greater  loyalty,  hazids  to  greater  service,  and 
health  to  better  living."  The  mounting 
alumni  of  this  group,  trained  for  leadership, 
now  totals  over  15,000,000  young  men  and 
vromen  who  represent  one  of  the  hopes  of 
our  tomorrow. 

aXABT  AT  THBTT-nVB 

Oertrude  Warren's  part  In  4-H  Club  work 
began  85  years  ago.  She  was  then  a  former 
New  Tork  SUte  farm  girl  doing  a  distin- 
guished Job  teaching  home  economics  at 
Columbia  University,  her  slma  mater,  and 
working  for  her  doctorate  on  fellowships. 
United  States  Government  officials  sought 
her  out  to  develop  the  then  uncharted  home- 
making  phase  of  4-H  Club  work  In  the  Fed- 
eral Sxtenaion  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculttire. 

In  her  work.  Miss  Warren  also  emphasised 
the  development  of  farm  improvement  pro- 
grams whereby  farm  boys  and  girls  are 
trained  to  show  others  what  they  are  learn- 
ing. During  the  depression,  one  group  of  4-H 
Club  boys  produced  a  banner  yield  to  the 
acre.  One  by  one,  older  farmers  came  Into 
the  local  store  "Oimme  the  same  seed  and 
the  same  fertilizer  as  the  boys,"  they  said. 

Miss  Warren  helped  develop  the  4-H  cltl- 
Benship  oath.  Other  dreams  of  hers  to  come 
true  are  the  establishment  of  the  National 
4-H  Club  Foundation,  the  National  4-H  Club 
Oenter,  the  International  Farm  Youth  Ex- 
change, and  1-year  4-H  fellowships  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Through  personal  interviews,  voliunlnous 
correspondence,  the  sending  of  literature, 
which  she  had  prepared,  and  the  acttial 
training  of  foreign  field  workers.  Miss  War- 
ren has  been  instrumental  in  setting  a  pat- 
tern for  4-H  Clubs  and  similar  youth  groupa 
in  many  lands.  For  this  work,  she  received 
a  superior  service  award  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

TaUSTlU  AOVXBOI 

Presidents  and  Attorneys  General  of  the 
United  States  have  aought  her  cotinael  in 
national  conferences  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  both  urban  and  niral  young 
people  and  she  serves  on  many  national 
boards  dealing  with  American  rural  life.  She 
has  just  been  elected  president  of  the  Wom- 
en's National  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 

Nimierous  Government  citations,  both  here 
and  in  other  countries,  extol  Miss  Warren's 
achievements  In  tbe  development  of  4-H 
Clubs.  These  include  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's recognition  of  her  "feed  a  fighter 
and  fill  a  Liberty  ship"  programs,  considered 
Invalusble  in  spurring  farm  boys  and  girls 
to  help  win  the  war. 

Last  spring,  when  the  stately  12-acre 
campus  of  Chevy  Chase  Jxinior  College  in 
the  Washington  area  was  purchased  and 
dedicated  as  the  National  4-H  Club  Center, 
Its  headquarter's  building  was  designsted 
Warren  Hall.  The  site  now  is  temporarily 
being  used  for  a  high  priority  secret  mUl- 
tary  project  but  it  is  fitting  that  for  pos- 
terity, Gertrude  Warren's  name  vrlll  be  for- 
ever linked  with  her  history-making  contri- 
butions— the  development  of  the  Nation's 
No.  1  crop,  rural  youth. 


Thirty-foiirtli  AnBeaiaa  ladepaideBce 
AaaiTcrsary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHrrsxrrs 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESBNTATIVEB 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  LANF  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  toy  remarks.  I  wl^  to  include 
the  following  Interesting  and  factual  ar- 
ticle written  by  Arnold  W.  Sullivan  for 
the  news  readers  of  the  Lawrence  Sun- 
day Sun,  Lawrence.  Mass.,  concerning 
the  anniversary  of  the  Armenian  Inde- 
pendence : 

OaOANIZATIOIVS     AT     COMMUWlTt      CXMTia     TO 

&TKcm  Patxiotic  PsoaaASf  Joifx  1  nt  FoaM 
or  Mkssaok  or  Hops  to  CocnmncxN  Tbap- 
FZD     BxaiKD     laow     CnarAnt — Absckniams 
Havx  CoimuBtrrxD  Ocxatlt  to  CnurmAL 
DxvxLOPicxMT  or  Lawxxnck  Arka 
(By  Arnold  W.  Sullivan) 
Armenian   freemen   in   greater   Lawrence 
and  throughout  the  world  will  send  a  mee- 
sage  of  hope  to  their  oppreesed  native  land 
when  the  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  Ar- 
menian independence,  after  543  years  of  alien 
domination,  wlU  be  observed  with  special 
patriotic  exercises  over  the  coming  week  end. 
It  was  on  May  28,  1918,  that  the  Armenian 
people  thrilled  the  world  by  shaking  off  the 
yoke    of    enslavement    and   declaring    itself 
once  more  a  sovereign  state  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  globe.    This  historic  event  wiU 
be  marked  by  a  program  to  be  held  on  Sun- 
day June  1,  starting  at  2  p.  m.,  in  the  newly 
organized  Armenian  Community  Center  in 
the  old  schoolhoiise  at  tbe  foot  of  Newbury 
Street.    Persons  prominent  in  public  life  and 
In  Armenian  patriotic  circles  will  be  among 
the  speakers. 


The  United  States  of  America  was  among 
the  first  of  the  great  powers  to  recognize  the 
Independence  of  Armenia  and  it  was  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  who  drew  up  the 
geographic  boundaries  of  the  reborn  repuh- 
Uc 

rALLB  TO  axiMi 

Unfortunately,  this  infant  republic  be- 
came the  first  victim  of  Communist  aggree- 
sion.  The  newly  installed  Communist  re- 
gime in  Russia,  bent  on  expansion  from 
tbe  very  first,  allied  herself  with  Tui^ey 
and  engulfed  Armenia.  Unable  to  cope  with 
the  two-pronged  invasion,  the  Armenian 
Government  capitulated  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  December  2,  1920. 

A  last,  desperate  try  for  freedom  was  at- 
tempted by  the  Armenian  people  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1921.  when,  unable  to  tolerate 
Soviet  misrule,  the  Armenian  people  rose 
as  one  and  overthrew  the  red  regime,  ex- 
pelling the  Red  army  from  Arnwnia's  boun- 
daries. The  independent  government  was 
reestablished. 

This  has  been  the  only  succesaful  revo- 
lution against  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
the  Soviets  quickly  returned  with  a  greater 
army  and  overwhelmed  Armenia  on  AprU 
2.  1921.  Today,  Armenia  \b  considered  as 
one  of  the  16  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  people  live  under  a  perpetual  reign 
of  Communist  terror,  but  they  are  convinced 
that  a  free,  domocratie  and  Independent 
Armenia  can  be  realized  only  through  a 
final  victory  of  the  phUosophy  of  the  demo- 
cratic nations,  and  toward  that  end  they 
pledge  their  hope  every  May  28. 

asTTLx  nr  LAwaxMCB 

The  Armenian  population  m  Greater  Law- 
rence, while  numerically  small,  compensatea 
tar  its  size  by  the  degree  of  its  vigor  in 
perpetuating  the  beet  attributes  of  an  an- 
cient race  and  Injecting  its  fine  herltagee 
Into  the  blend  of  races  which  make  up  the 
framework  of  America. 

Among  the  leaders  in  this  local  colony 
are  nuiny  of  the  persons  vdio  fled  from  their 
native  land  to  these  shores  to  live  in  peace 
and  be  free  from  the  forces  which  have 
been  attempting  unsuccessfully  over  the 
years  and  the  centuries  to  stamp  out  the 
Inconquerable  spirit  of  a  God-fearing,  in- 
dustrious, liberty-loving  peoples— a  people 
which  appreciates  Uberty  aU  the  more  be- 
cause it  has  been  deprived  of  it  for  so  long. 

The  rolls  of  the  honored  dead  of  the 
wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  fought 
to  bring  freedom  to  the  oppressed  of  the 
world,  are  sprinkled  liberally  with  the  names 
of  native  Armenians,  their  sons,  and  their 
grandsona. 

CHUBCB  Btnunxs 

Besides  worshipping  their  God  as  they  see 
fit  in  other  religioxis  denominations,  the 
Armenian  people  of  greater  Lawrence  have 
built  two  imperishable  monuments  to  their 
Integrity  and  their  devotion  to  the  highest 
principles  of  life:  the  Holy  Cross  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church  on  East  HaverhUl  Street, 
which  was  dedicated  in  1932.  and  the  Mount 
Ararat  Congregational  Church  In  nearby 
Salem.  N.  H. 

For  generations.  Armenian  natives  and 
their  descendants  have  made  their  mark  on 
the  cultural,  religious,  patriotic.  Industrial. 
and  mercantile  keystonee  of  this  commu- 
nity. 

Tbe  program  at  the  Armenian  Connnunity 
Center  on  Jtme  1  is  being  sponsored  Jointly 
by  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation,  the 
Armenian  Youth  Federation,  and  the  Ar- 
menian Relief  Society.  Attorney  Garabed 
Bksoosian  is  president  of  the  cento-,  Kcven 
Damgajian  is  treastuer.  and  Arakel  Bosgrich- 
ian  is  secretary. 

THZ  AKlfXKIAlT  UUESItOIf 

Geographically.  Armenia  Um.  In  the  Cau- 
casus Mountains  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  northeastward  from  the  Marti- 
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tcmnean.  8h«  i«  situated  at  th«  crov 
roads  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

Annenla's  recorded  blstory  extends  far 
back  into  antiquity — a  full  2,000  years  be< 
fore  Christ.  She  Is  one  of  the  oldest  of  mod- 
em  nations. 

Armenia  became  the  first  nation  to  adopt 
Christianity  as  national  religion.  Her  peo- 
ple have  kept  their  faith  despite  coimtleas 
Invasions,  conquests,  massacres,  and  perse- 
cution. With  the  death  of  Leron  V,  last 
King  of  Armenia,  In  1375  A.  D..  Armenia  lost 
her  sovereignty.  For  643  years.  imtU  May 
28.  1918.  Armenians  lived  under  foreign  sub- 
jugation. 

During  the  diplomatic  deliberations  which 
preceded  the  Treaty  of  San  Stephano,  and  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  1878.  the  European 
powers,  for  the  first  time,  officially  discussed 
the  Armenian  question.  Promises  were  made 
but  were  never  fulfilled.  The  plight  of  the 
Armenian  people  remained  imchanged. 

Weary  of  broken  promises,  the  leaders  of 
Armenia  became  convinced  that  only 
through  their  own  efforts  could  they  expect 
to  settle  Justly  the  Armenian  question.  They 
realised  that  only  Armenians  could  bring 
freedom  to  Armenia. 

The  Armenian  revolutionary  movement 
was  bom. 

tMriMABKMSmF 

Foremost  among  Armenian  defense  organ- 
izations was  the  Armenian  Revolutionary 
Federation  or  Dasbnags  which  was  estab- 
lished In  1800.  The  Federation  brought  hope 
to  a  despairing  people.  It  taught  the  Ar- 
menian to  defend  himself  and  led  the  way 
to  Independence  on  May  28,  1918.  The  peo- 
ple aooeptcd  the  leadership  of  the  Dash- 
nags  and  gave  their  all.  In  support  of  the 
organisation's  activities.  For  example,  when 
the  Csar  ordered  the  Armenian  Church  land 
selaed.  In  1908,  the  people,  led  by  the  ABF. 
refused  defiantly,  and  the  Czar  was  com- 
pelled to  rescind  the  order. 

In  1006-O7  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the 
I^irelgn  Minister  Lebanov,  which  was  to  oc- 
cupy Armenia  without  the  Armenians,  the 
Russians  armed  the  Tartars  and  sent  them 
against  the  Armenians.  The  Dashnags  or- 
ganised the  people  In  self -defense  units  and 
defeated  the  Tartar  Invasions.  The  years 
daring  World  War  I  were  Armenia's  blackest. 
Her  enemies  seised  the  opportimlty  to  eradi- 
cate the  Armenian  question  once  and  for 


The  Armenians  became  the  first  modem 
vlettms  at  genocide;  1.800.000  Armmlans 
pfr*^«'»«<  by  massacre.  Tbe  complete  Arme- 
nian population  of  Armenia  In  Turkey  was 
uprooted  and  forced  Into  exile.  The  dvlllaed 
world  was  shocked  by  the  enormity  of  this 
crime. 

To  add  to  this  catastrophe,  the  Soviets 
who  were  In  power  under  Lenin.  In  1018, 
withdrew  the  Russian  Army  from  the  east- 
em  front,  leaving  Armenia  completely  de- 


tXXM 

ff^kdng  complete  annihilation.  Armenian 
volunteer  units  rushed  to  the  front  and  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  an  entire  army  at  bay. 
Far  8  months  they  stemmed  the  German  ad- 
vance toward  Baku. 

Lenin's  desertion  of  Armenia  cost  800,000 
Armenian  lives.  Soviet  betrayal  made  Itself 
apparent  Immediately.  Signing  the  treaty 
of  Brest  lAtowtk.  In  March  1918,  they  at- 
tempted to  cede  Armenia  In  Turkey  and  also 
areas  of  Armenia  In  Russia  to  Turkey.  Un- 
<Usmayed  by  this  Red  betrayal,  the  Arme- 
nians w«e  determined  to  protect  themselves 
from  renewed  subjugation.  Under  Dashnag 
leadership,  the  Armenian  volunteers  met  a 
powerful  Turkish  Army  In  three  pitched 
battles  on  May  28-38,  1918.  With  unmatched 
fury  they  fought,  defeated  and  routed  the 
enemy  at  Bash  Abaran,  Sardarabad  and  Ka« 
rakllllach.  Immediately  after  these  victo- 
rias. Armenians  on  May  28,  1818.  proclaimed 


to  the  world  that  they  were  a  ftee  and  In- 
dependent nation.  The  Treaty  of  Sevres, 
signed  August  10,  1920.  reoognlaed  Armenia. 

On  May  24.  1920.  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son went  so  far  as  to  ask  the  United  State* 
Senate  for  authority  to  take  a  mandate  for 
Armenia.  Immediate  approval  and  diplo- 
matic recognition  was  granted  by  the  United 
States  and  her  European  allies. 

However,  the  Soviet  regime  could  not  tol- 
erate the  Independence  of  Armenia.  She 
threatened  communistic  policies  toward  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  Soviet  sphere  of  In- 
fluence. Consequently,  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
viks allied  themselves  with  the  Turks  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1920  Invaded  Armenia  from 
the  north  and  south.  Unable  to  withstand 
this  two-pronged  attack,  the  Armenian  Oov- 
emment  capitulated.  The  Armenians  were 
compelled  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Aleaandropol, 
re  ounclng  Sevres;  and  later  the  Treaty  at 
Moscow  and  the  Treaty  of  Kazs. 

KISX  AOAXK 

However,  shortly  after  being  forcibly  So- 
vletlzed.  on  December  2.  1020.  the  people  of 
Armenia  could  not  tolerate  the  tyranny  in- 
troduced by  the  Bolsheviks.  Armenians 
made  a  last  desperate  grasp  for  freedom. 
On  Febrvuu7  19.  1921,  the  entire  Armenian 
populace  arose  In  fvill  fury.  They  revolted 
and  overthrew  the  Red  regime.  The  Red 
army  was  routed  and  expelled  from  Armenia. 
The  Independent  Republic  of  Armenia  was 
reestablished.  The  restored  government 
lasted  until  the  spring  of  1021. 

On  April  2.  1921.  the  SovleU  reentered  Ar- 
menia with  superior  forces  and  relmpoeed 
the  Red  regime  on  the  Armenian  people. 
The  Treaty  of  Lausaime,  July  24.  1923,  ad- 
mitted the  Armenian  tragedy  and  loss  of 
sovereignty  as  a  fait  accompli. 

Since  that  time.  Armenia,  with  Its  million 
and  a  half  Inhabitants,  has  been  a  victim 
of  Communist  fate. 

Within  Armenia,  the  Dashnags,  and  even 
the  more  pro-Soviet  parties  have  been  liqui- 
dated. Continued  purges  have  taken  place. 
Kachaznounl.  Irst  Prime  Minister  of  the  In- 
dependent Armenian  Republic,  was  exiled  to 
death.  Leading  Intellectuals,  like  Nerseslan. 
Maklntzlan.  Surkhatian.  and  Tesalan  paid 
with  their  lives.  Well-known  writers,  like 
Bakounts,  Armen,  and  Maharl,  were  m\u- 
dered. 

So  bold  were  the  purges,  especially  In 
1928-30,  1934-87,  that  the  Communists  mur- 
dered the  aged  Armenian  Catholicos,  Kohren 
I,  spiritual  head  of  the  Armenian  Church  on 
April  9,  1938.  This  Is  the  plight  of  Armenia 
today. 

A  recent  camper  on  Armenia's  border,  Su- 
preme Cotut  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  re- 
ports that  there  arc  but  64.000  Communist 
Party  members,  out  of  which  55.000  might  go 
over  to  a  liberator.  This  ratio  would  further 
Indicate  that  the  mass  of  the  people  ars  a 
potential  resource  against  communism. 


Mataal  S«cwity  Progf  aas  Swamd  Strategy, 
Ecoaoay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLLZMoa 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BBPRESENTA'IIVB 

Fridap.  May  23. 1952 

ICr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  trnder 
leave  to  exteiKl  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ou,  I  Include  herewith  an  article  written 
by  Bruce  Taylor  entitled  "Mutual  Secu- 
rity Procram  Sound  Strategy,  Economy,** 


which  appeared  tn  the  Bast  8t  Louis 
OIL)  Journal  on  Sunday,  May  25, 1952: 
ICcTuai.  SacuaiTT  Paoeaaic  Soumb  OnATveT, 

EOOXOXT 
(By  Bruos  Taykv) 
As  the  admlnlstratloD's  forelgii-ald  pro- 
gram runs  ths  gantlet  of  niinfrses tonal 
economy  advocates,  the  arguments  for  and 
against  range  from  thinly  disguised  isola- 
tionism to  Bealo\is  pleading  for  mutual- 
security  spending. 

Administration  supporters  are  unanimous 
In  urging  the  full  amount.  Arch  opponents 
of  our  foreign  policy  are  out  to  bjunstrlng 
the  program  by  deep  cuts  tn  approprtatiosis. 
In  between  there  Is  uncertainty  sa  to 
whether  our  economy  can  stand  the  stagger- 
ing totals  asked  or  whether  the  huge  out- 
lay Is  really  necessary  to  our  own  security. 
This  uncertainty  Is  not  helped  by  the  polit- 
ical coloration  of  arguments  of  each 
extreme. 

A  much  better  picture  of  what  Is  involved 
and  what  the  Mutual  Security  program 
means  in  terms  both  of  dollars  and  of  secu- 
rity can  be  foxind  In  a  new  report  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Present  Danger,  a  non- 
partisan group  of  private  dtlasns  orgsnlaed 
In  1950  to  seek  a  greater  public  awareness 
of  the  basic  threat  of  Communist  aggression 
and  to  reeommend  tlie  best  methods  of 
meeting  It. 

A  random  selection  of  the  men  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger  will  serve  to  Illustrate  the  range 
of  Interests  It  represents.  Among  its 
members  T 

Julius  Ochs  Adler.  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times;  David  Dublnsky,  head  of  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union;  Leonard  K.  Firestone,  bead  of  PUe- 
Btone  Tire  8c  Rubber  Co.*!  west  coast  opera- 
tions; Paul  Hoffman,  former  Industrial  ex- 
ecutive, one-time  Marshall  plan  administra- 
tor, now  with  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
active  In  promoting  the  presidential  can- 
didacy of  Gen.  Dvrlght  Elsenhower;  Stanley 
Marcus.  Texas  department  store  executive; 
J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer.  atomic  scientist; 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  prominent  Protestant 
clergyman  and  recent  Republican  candidate 
for  mayor  of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Father  Ed- 
mund A.  Walsh.  S.  J.,  vice  president  of 
Ocorgetown  University  and  foreign  affairs 
consultant  to  the  Ooremment. 

Mutual  security  Is  fundamentally  a  mili- 
tary program.  In  fact,  the  committee  urges 
that  practically  all  funds  spent  in  Euro- 
pean defense  be  Itunped  as  military  ex- 
penditvires  since  nonmllitary  economic  aid 
to  otir  European  allies  Is  neeeasary  only  be- 
cause at  the  heavy  drain  at  their  military 
expenses.  This  aid  Is  not  really  asststanro. 
the  committee  believes,  but  a  United  States 
contribution  to  a  common  plan  at  defease. 
The  eoope  of  this  common  plan  at  de- 
fense Is  not  something  we  can  set  by  our- 
selves. It  is  purely  a  matter  at  military 
neoasslty.  The  committee  mmphaslans  this 
by  qootlng  from  a  statement  by  Oen.  Alfred 
Omenthw,  Deputy  Allied  Commander  la 
Europe: 

"The  dimensions  of  the  Allied  «s<saas 
plans  were  predetermined  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  ezlsUng  Soviet  foroes  oppoeUig  WeeS- 
em  Europe." 

Faced  not  with  what  It  wants  to  do  but 
what  it  must  do.  the  United  States  hm 
formolatcd  a  unified  plan  for  contrlbntlosM 
from  aU  the  Allies  in  order,  the  committee 
points  out,  to  put  Into  the  field  effective 
armed  forces  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  our 
own  resources  alone  can  provide  and  equip. 
Last  year  when  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram was  presented  to  Congress,  the  thea 
Secretary  of  Defense  George  **«>«>»fP  Indi- 
catsd  that  the  $8,500,000,000  he  requested 
was  the  first  at  a  series  of  three  approKl- 
ktely  equal  amounts  to   make   European 
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defense  a  reality.  Tlie  present  appropria- 
tion being  debated  Is  the  second  install- 
ment.   A  third  wlU  be  required  for  1953. 

Unlees  these  three  Installments  or  their 
approximate  equals,  are  paid,  the  ctnnmon 
defense  plan  agreed  upon  at  Lisbon  cannot 
be  carried  out.  At  Ottawa  and  later  at  Lis- 
bon the  United  States  Insisted  upon  Euro- 
pean coounltments  beyond  the  ability  of  our 
allies.  They  agreed  on  the  basis  of  United 
States  asslsunce  and  stepped  up  their  own 
military  effort  by  three  billion.  If  the  United 
States  does  nor  back  up  its  position,  the 
committee  warns,  the  losses  in  total  allied 
military  strength  would  be  msny  times  ths 
saving  achieved  by  cuts  In  the  appropriation. 

The  committee's  economic  analysis  of  the 
situation  convinces  it  that  the  United  States 
economy  has  the  strength  to  bear  these  ex- 
penditures, provided  they  do  not  last  at  pres- 
ent nuignltude  beyond  the  next  2  years. 
This  conviction  is  based  on  this  estimate: 

"The  United  States  has  been  able  to  meet 
Increased  security  costs  without  reducing  in- 
dividual per  capita  consumption  and  with 
a  large  Increase  in  private  investment.  After 
adjustments  to  comparable  price  levels,  we 
find  that  our  great  post-Korean  Increaess  In 
security  expenditures  have  come,  and  wlU 
next  year  come,  entirely  out  of  increased 
national  output,  and  that  we  are  maintain- 
ing the  already  unprecedented  high  pre- Ko- 
rean levels  of  personal  consumption  and 
prlvste  investment." 

This  optimistic  ssseesment  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  United  States  economy 
can  stand  the  strain  over  a  protracted  period 
or  that  every  effort  ahouldn't  be  made  to 
belanee  tbe  budget,  as  ths  committee  Itself 
admits.  In  fact,  ttiere  Is  a  sound  argiunent 
that  the  budget  should  be  balanced,  and 
concrete  evidence  that  It  can  be  done  with- 
out crippling  a  single  goal  has  been  produced 
by  Senator  Pavl  Douglas  (Democrat.  Illi- 
nois) .  What  the  committee's  report  shows, 
however,  Is  that  it  would  be  false  economy  to 
attempt  to  balance  the  budget  at  the  expense 
of  mutual  security.  There  are  plenty  of 
other  places  to  save  what  Is  necessary  to 
bring  income  and  outgo  to  the  same  level. 
In  fact,  the  committee  Is  right  erhen  It  says 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  support  tbe  Joint 
defence  plan  without  much  greater  costs 
later  on  and  dangers  to  the  economy  as  weU 
as  to  our  safety. 

As  for  the  contributions  of  our  allies, 
which  seem  instifllclent  to  many  politically 
minded  Congressmen,  the  conuntttee  pre- 
sents some  revealing  flgurea. 

Total  military  expenditures  of  our  military 
allies  In  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $8,700,000.- 
000.  This  year  they  WlU  total  811.400.000,000, 
and  next  year  814.400.000,000.  This  Is  an 
of  about  two-thirds  in  tbe  last  2 
It  means  a  3-year  total  of  833,500.- 
000.000  to  our  825,500.000.000. 

Since  military  strength  is  useless  wlthotit 
a  strong  economy  behind  It.  the  actual  arms 
outlay  aiKl  the  defense  support  assistance 
money  contributed  to  the  United  States  dan- 
not  really  be  separated. 

In  passing,  the  committee  also  notes  that 
the  Par  East  Is  not  being  neglected  In  the 
mutual  security  program.  The  Jspwnese 
Treaty  ends  the  occupation,  permiu  ua  to 
withdraw  troops,  allows  Japau  to  begin  build- 
ing his  own  forces  for  safety.  Our  aid  to 
Britain  and  France  contributes  Indirectly  to 
Far  Baat  defense.  The  French  are  spending 
a  billion  a  year  In  Indochina,  roughly  equal 
to  our  aid  to  France.  The  British  have  two 
divisions  tied  up  In  Malajra.  And  there  la 
about  250.000,000  allocated  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill  for  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  and  other 


As  a  step  toward  obtaining  more  for  the 
defense  dollar,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  off-shore  purchases  of  specific  mUl- 
tary  equipment  which  we  supply  to  Europe, 
be  enlarged.  In  other  words,  by  doing  more 
buying  In  Europe  we  can  bolster  European 


economy.  Where  we  can  supply  equipment 
faster  and  more  eSclently.  United  States 
products  should  be  used,  but  where  there 
Is  a  choice  Europe's  need  for  dollars  should 
be  the  governing  factor,  the  committee  be- 
lieves, since  that  will  be  more  economical 
for  us  in  the  long  run.  This  will  not  be 
possible  to  any  great  extent  this  year  but 
viill  be  a  large  factor  the  foUowlng  yecu-. 

The  committee  also  recommends  a  con* 
tlnulng  cost  study  with  a  view  to  greater 
elBclency  and  economy  in  administering  the 
mutual  security  program.  In  the  conunit- 
tee's  view,  speed  and  efficiency  In  rearming 
which  requires  full  support  of  the  foreign 
aid  budget  will  save  us  the  most  money  over 
the  long  haul. 

The  committee  also  offers  somfe  other  prac- 
tical reasons  for  support  of  the  common  de- 
fense plan.  It  argues  that  because  of  a  lack 
2  years  ago  of  any  concerted  plan  for  allied 
defense  In  tbe  Far  East,  the  United  States  has 
done  over  90  percent  of  the  fighting  In  Korea 
and  has  borne  most  of  the  casualties. 
Whether  or  not  this  was  unavoidable,  the 
committee  says.  It  should  not  bs  repeated 
elsewhere. 

That  It  will  not  be  repeated  elsewhere  Is 
evident  in  the  Implementation  of  the  United 
Nations  collective-security  measures  engi- 
neered by  the  United  States,  under  which 
regional  pact  armies,  such  as  the  European 
defense  force  we  are  building,  automatically 
become  United  Nations  forces  In  the  event 
of  aggression.  The  practical  desire  to  se- 
cure much  more  military  cooperation  In  put- 
ting down  Communist  aggression  than  has 
been  possible  In  Korea  is  behind  the  whole 
global  defense  organization  system  the 
United  States  la  seeking  to  set  up. 

Another  committee  reason  for  full  support 
of  the  foreign-aid  budget  is  its  propaganda 
effect  on  West  Germany,  alternately  being 
wooed  and  threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  there  remains  also  the  economy  to 
attempt  to  balance  the  eminently  sensible 
need  to  guarantee  full  support  for  the  200,- 
000  troops  of  our  own  which,  as  the  Oerman 
occupation  force,  are  exposed  on  the  edge  of 
the  iron  curtain.  All  In  all.  the  committee 
declares,  this  is  no  time  to  go  into  reverse 
after  all  oxir  efforts  to  speed  up  European 
rearmament. 

With  this  established,  tbe  committee  turns 
to  the  principal  questions  which  Congresi 
must  face: 

Can  our  Nation  afford  such  a  program? 

Are  the  Europeans'  own  efforts  sufficient 
so  that  It  can  succeed? 

How  can  we  get  the  most  value  out  of  our 
dollars? 

The  committee  regards  the  threat  to  our 
security  as  a  continuing  one,  apparently  des- 
tined to  last  for  years.  Therefore,  it  says, 
true  economy  can  be  determined  only  by 
considering  the  total  long-range  United 
States  cost,  not  by  looking  at  the  next  fiscal 
year  or  even  the  next  2  years  alone.  The 
real  threat  to  our  economy,  the  report  says, 
lies  in  repeated  deficits  over  a  long  period. 

In  a  long-range  appraisal  of  costs,  mutual 
security  must  be  considered  as  part  of  total 
United  States  defense  costs.  Since  almost 
90  percent  of  the  United  States  defense  plan 
Is  for  our  own  Defense  Department,  any 
economy  measures  to  balance  the  budget 
and  reduce  taxes  must  be  such  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  cut  our  Defense  Department 
substantially. 

This  defense  budget  is  geared  not  only  to 
what  the  Communists  have  faced  us  with 
but  also  to  the  strength  of  our  aUles.  The 
committee  'estimated  that  If  the  present 
common  defense  plan  is  carried  out  effec- 
tively, the  resulting  strength  will  permit  a 
reduction  of  twelve  billions  In  the  Defense 
Department's  budget  in  2  years,  simply  be- 
cause we  wUI  not  have  to  be  faced  with  doing 
the  Job  alone. 

Against  this  outlook,  failure  to  promote 
that  strength  would  result  in  weakness  in 


Einope.  which  naturally  would  invite  Soviet 
aggression.  Oen.  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  retir- 
ing allied  commander,  has  pointed  out  the 
consequences  of  this.  In  the  event  of  suc- 
ceesfxil  aggression  In  Europe,  "the  future 
could  promise  ever  greater  danger  of  attack 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  requiring 
endless  sacrifices  and  defense  costs  which 
ultimately  would  break  their  economies." 

The  committee  offers  an  illustration  of 
what  long-range  economy  can  mean : 

It  costs  9475,000,000  to  create,  equip,  and 
maintain  a  United  States  Infantry  division 
for  the  first  year.  It  costs  9280,000,000  to  do 
the  same  for  a  European  division. 

After  that  first  year,  a  United  States  di- 
vlslort  maintenance  cost  Is  $180,000,000  a 
year.  A  European  division's  cost  Is  $50.000,* 
000  a  year. 

If  the  present  foreign -aid  plan  Is  sup- 
ported, there  will  be  25  divisions  In  Europe 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  only  6  of  which 
will  be  American.  Simple  arithmetic  ahows 
It  is  far  more  economical  to  help  build  the 
Eurupean  divisions  and  let  Europe  maintain 
them  than  to  try  to  maintain  our  own  se- 
curity with  our  own  troops.  The  Soviet 
military  potential  remains  the  same,  whether 
they  are  fighting  us  alone  or  fighting  an 
aUied  potential.  " 

Under  the  Lisbon  plan,  our  allies  wUl  spend 
in  1953  a  total  of  $14,400,000,000  for  Joint 
defense,  in  contrast  to  the  $1,800,000,000 
which  wUl  be  needed  from  the  United  Statea. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  26, 1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
first  day  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  have  had  a  feeling  of  great  ad- 
miration for  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Tom  Pickett,  of 
Palestine.  Tex.  He  has  always  taken  a 
forthright  stand  on  controrersial  issues 
and  maintains  a  steadfast  attitude  on  his 
personal  beliefs. 

Unfortunately,  we  will  lose  this  man 
at  the  termination  of  this  Congress,  as 
he  has  chosen  not  to  nm  for  reelection. 
However,  he  has  not  ceased  to  take  a 
prominent  position  in  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  Congress  today  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  declaration  he  presented  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
people  In  his  home  town  have  noted  this 
also;  and  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  Friday.  May  23,  issues 
of  the  Palestine  Herald-Press,  of  Pales- 
tine, Tex.: 

Sandpapci  roR  BtTSEAxrcaATS 

Tom  Pickett  Isn't  easing  up  on  his  work  as 
Congressnum  for  this  district  merely  because 
he's  announced  he  won't  seek  reelection. 

Yesterday  Congressnlan  Pickxtt.  known 
by  nearly  everyone  in  east  Texas  simply  as 
•'Tom."  gave  a  legislative  sandpapering  to 
President  Truman.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Pickitt  pre- 
sented a  declaration  saying  tbe  President  has 
no  Inherent  powers  under  tbe  Constitution  to 
seize  private  property.  And  the  Judiciary 
subcommittee  before  which  Pitasii  pre- 
sented the  declaration  recommended  that  i% 
be  voted  by  the  entire  Ho 
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4pMlllc«ily.  PKxnr's  propo— 1  aaks  tbat 
OHngnw  talM  *  «Und  that  Um  FrmtOtrnt  no* 
b*  •Uovad  to  obAoce  wacM.  bouzB.  prioaa,  or 
otlkM-  workJag  coodlttona  In  anj  plant,  min*. 
f  aeimr.  or  oUmt  pnvartr  h*  ha»  tUmx  ov«r 
stBO*  Aprtt  1«  or  ml^t  tok*  orcr  In  tbm 
futan. 

Tbe  name  oi  Picxbt  waa  already  well 
known  In  ttoe  White  Bouh:  Pwcmmrt  liaa 
naedleil  the  bureaucratle  admintatratkm  be- 
XoB*.  Be  waa  the  man  who  flffuzed  out, 
a  potet  erf  oBder.  the  wttj  to  kill  Um 
whlok  had  been  Unpoeed  by  Bncutlve 
order.  He  was  alao  the  Indtrtoual  who  upaet 
the  hi^  8t.  lAweaoe  aaaway  project,  be- 
hlntf  whieh  tbm  Prwiimit  bad  eonoentratad 
aB  Ma  licMsttve  tnlhtmurm 

The  newest  Pkkktt  Jab  at  the  fnllatod  per- 
at    the    Piimrnt    win 
.  DO  men  popniar  vttli 
Bat  Pksstt.  aa  m  Oon- 


eountry  to  continue  ae  a  free  tiuoeUUiMonal 
wlU  coppart  PxaDRT'a  pro- 


P. 
I 


vp  wtthlB  FMaldent  Ttuaaan'a 
I  of  aetaire  powera  outrtde  of  ttaa  Oon- 
■tltutlon  Is  one  of  the  biggest  threats  ever 
made  to  our  form  of  government 

The  clrcumstancea  of  the  steel  labor  dis- 
pute, which  have  brou^t  TrumanHi  atti- 
tude to  a  show-down  are  besMe  the  point. 
We  are  In  grave  danger  o<  seeing  the  whole 
substance  of  our  CXmstitutlon  thrown  out 
the  window  tf  the  President  geta  away  with 
his  move. 

If  he  ean  aaiaa  an  Industry,  change  Its 
wage  scale,  altar  Its  prices  and  tta  operating 
procedures  without  constitutional  authca>lty, 
then  he  or  a  fut\ire  Preeldent  can  setae  any 
other  bostnaaa,  a  fann,  a  union,  or  a  private 
home.  If  the  Preaident  can  claim  one  in- 
herent power  not  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
ttoa,  then  there  Is  no  limit  on  the  future 
dselaratlon  of  other  inherent  powars. 

the  whole  attitude  of  the  United  Statea 
OUiiaUtuttop  ta  to  Hmtt  power.    And  It  statea 
;  all  powers  not  speiahrally  granted  to  the 
Oovammant  are  laaarvad   to   tha 

ttaa  and  to  mdlvidiiala. 

Om  Conatltutton  was  written  aa  a  guaran- 
ty ^alnat  osurpatlaa  at  Individual  rights 
and  freedoms  by  the  Central  Oovemment. 
We  must  ivotect  that  guaranty  in  every  in- 
dlvMaal  ease  or  we  shaU  loae  tta  proteetton 
la  aUeaasa. 

la  what  Toai  PKKnr  had  in  mind,  no 
whan  he  aaked  Congrees  to  declare 
Itaatt  i^alnst  aHumed  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dant.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  majority  of 
oCber  Congreesmen  will  go  along  with  him. 
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SBppVCMCS    I  C6plC  flW 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


OP  BBPBBSBMTATTVSB 

TfiMTsdav,  May  15.  1952 

Ifr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  repOTts  eoning  out  of  Tugo- 
aI»Tls  conttnue  to  show  that  the  people 
thfere  are  constantly  being  suppressed 
and  denied  their  rights. 

I  Include  herewith  excerpts  from  re- 
cent issues  of  the  DemocraUc  Union 


News  Scrrioe,  which  is  pubUabed  semi- 
monthly  by  the  Christian  Demoeratto 
Union  of  Cental  Europe,  SS9  East  Fifty- 
second  Street,  New  Torlc.  N.  T.: 
Ttro  Aocuaaa  AmaiCA  or  Wasuxs  ImBrnoKa 

In  a  government  sponsored  broadcaat  la 
Rtisslan  from  Dalyade  on  January  SB.  iSSS. 
Tito  took  the  aide  of  hla  former  masters  of 
Ifoacov  In  the  foUowtng  words:  "Do  you  not 
think,  listeners,  that  both  the  United  Statea 
and  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  are  oontrltouting  to  In- 
niiMlr^  tension  In  the  Far  KasC?  Inetead 
of  working  for  the  reatorattoo  and  eonenitda 
tloa  of  damocratlc  paaoe,  tbey  are  waging  a 
stubborn  battle  dangerous  to  themsaivea. 
wlU  not  be  maintained  by  a  battle  for 
and    domlnatton    at    Indtvldual 


Ibto  aUtannt.  piad^  «M  United  Stataa 
la  the  aama  eatagory  o(  sgiiMinri  aa  tha 

n.  S.  B.  B..  clearly  ImUeaSee  thai  Tito 
>  an  eneoay  at  tbe  Weet.  Tito  la  llraa 
fonmoat  a  Ooasmunlst,  hating  demoe- 
mey  above  an.  His  quarrel  with  Stalin  doea 
not  alter  that  fact. 


Biaaor  or  XjjnsLJAivA  Aaaavi.' 
CoaofTjifiBT  Mob 


av  a 


Tito  released  Archblsht^  Steplnae  from 
laQ  as  a  concession  to  America  n  pabUo 
opinion.  His  real  attlt\ide  toward  retlglan 
is.  however.  Illustrated  by  the  following  in- 
cident: 

On  January  30.  IMS.  the  CathoUc  Bishop 
of  IJuhlJana.  Anton  Vovk,  was  vlsltteg  a 
village  In  the  vicinity  of  Move  Mesto  in  order 
to  consecrate  a  new  organ  and  altar.  After 
leaving  the  train  in  Rove  Ifesto,  he  vras 
assanlted  by  a  Oooununlst  mob,  which 
poured  gsn'^*f«*  on  him  and  set  him  on  fire. 
<nM  Bishop  was  severtiy  Injured  and  his 
condition  required  immediate  medical  ss- 
siatanca.  An  ambulance  waa  called  for,  but 
tha  crowd  prevented  it  from  taking  the 
bishop.  After  waiting  for  4  hours,  tha 
blshc^  was  transported  by  train  to  I^ub- 
Ijana.  where  he  had  to  be  taken  to  a  hoapi- 
tal.  ^^ 

Tbe  incident  w^^Mortad  by  the  YugoaUy 
radio,  but  the  b^i^l  injuries  were  mlnl- 
mlaed.  Later  reports,  however,  indicate 
that  hU  condition  Is  serious.  Tlic  Togo- 
slav  authorities  mentioned  an  oOcial  inves- 
tigation, but  no  one  was  arrested.  It  la 
clear  that  the  Commimlst  authorities  are 
shielding  the  persons  guilty  of  the  outrage. 

The  Neue  Zurlcher  Zeitung  reported  that 
the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Belgrade.  Msgr.  SUvlo 
Oddl.  lodged  a  protest  in  connection  with 
the  assaxilt  which  may  cost  the  bishop  his 
life. 

Pacte  such  as  this  prove  that  the  alleged 
restoration  of  religious  freedom  by  the  gov- 
emntent  of  Tito  is  merely  a  propaganda  ges- 
ture designed  to  deceive  the  West. 

iMTLATSOa   or   TUOOSLAVU 

The  Mlnistsr  of  PIniuMe  dedared  that  the 
Tugoelav  Oovemment  decided  to  devaluate 
the  dinar.  Tbie  new  parity,  which  ana*  into 
effect  on  Janxiary  1.  Is  300  dinars  to  Sl.  Ttie 
previous  rate,  which  did  not  correspond  to 
the  actual  pxirchaslng  power  of  the  dinar, 
was  60  to  a  dollar. 

Although  the  Government  asserted  that 
this  change  of  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange 
would  not  affect  domestic  prloaa,  the  deval- 
uation has  caused  inflation.  Recent  reporte 
from  Tugoalavia  indicate  a  fantastic  rise  in 
prices.  Here  are  aome  ezamplea:  One  meter 
of  woolen  material  for  a  man's  suit  ooate 
about  5.000  dinars;  one  pair  of  shoes.  4.000 
to  6,000;  a  winter  coat.  10.000.  The  monthly 
wagaa  of  an  average  worker  amount  to  4,000 
to  6.000  dlnara. 

Theee  flgurea  rsvaal  tha  degree  of  poverty 
to  which  Tugoalavia  has  been  reduced  by 
Communist  rule  In  spite  oX  the  help  received 


from  America.  Beonotnle  ooadltlona  In 
Tugoalavia  were  never  aa  disastrous  before 
the  Introduction  of  the  soclsliasd  aooocaiy, 
which  turned  a  comparattvaly  proeperowa 
oountif  Into  a  poorhouae. 

tw  **Ba.M>ovaLT  Touaairr* 


The  press  and  radio  in  aHegadly  rehgioualy 
tolerant  Yugoslavia  did  not  mantion  Chilat- 
mas  at  alL  On  the  other  hand.  Communist 
celebrations  were  held  on  Christmas  Day. 
oteerving  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
Tito  in  Bosnia  In  1»43  and  the  birthday  of 
CoBu^e  Adiija.  Cbristmaa  carols  wen  re- 
placed by  the  music  of  the  partisan  aratiy. 

On  January  3  Radio  Zagreb  broadcaat  a 
lecture  about  the  origin  and  growth  of  saU- 
gloo.  The  general  trend  of  tba  lecture  waa 
that  all  religion  la  a  falaahood.  a  hiadraooa 
to  progrees.  aitd  an  opiate  for  the  people. 
Tike  ooncludtng  f  fment  waa:  "BeUglon  la 
not  oasnpaable  with  the  atruggle  of  tba 
working  class,  so  wa  must  fight  it  untU  U  la 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  mrtti." 

Dorli^  the  Cliriatmaa  season,  the  father 
gosMUan  of  the  Pranrtarana  la  Vafeovar. 
rather  Stanbo  Banle.  waa  eent  to  a  eoaoen- 
tratkm  camp  because  of  bis  protest  agatnat 
the  antlrehglous  saeaasaa  of  studaate  la  tba 
coUsge  of  Vafeovar. 

The  Govenunent  of  the  RsfmhUe  <£  0to- 
vesita  ordered  the  cioaing  of  the  ehurebee 
at  St.  ftter.  VrK^ltaa.  and  Mlmo  at  Cfarlst- 
maa.  auppoasdiy  becaass  of  a  eontagloua  cat- 
tle dlaaaae.  At  tba  saaas  ttaaa.  howatvar.  Oom- 
mualat  assatlagi  in 
pemtttad* 


The  Tito  government  Is  trying  to  Improve 
the  dUBcult  positton  of  Yugoslav  economy 
by  raising  new  taxes.  Increasing  freight 
chaivss.  and  imposing  new  chargee  for  public 
servioea.  The  currency  In  circulation  baa 
Increased  by  more  than  40  percent  in  tba 
last  10  montha.  The  inflation  hlU  hardest 
the  Yugoalav  working  class,  Tlie  price  in- 
dex stands  at  a  figure  19  tlmaa  higher  than 
in  1SB8,  while  the  workers'  wages  have  not 
increased  In  Che  same  proportion.  Tha  sit- 
uation of  the  peaaanta.  unable  to  buy  even 
the  most  neceesary  articles  for  their  farma, 
la  no  better.  Many  farmers  could  not  af- 
ford to  buy  seed.  aiKl  in  conaeqiience  about 
8.000.000  acree  of  land  remained  unculti- 
vated. 


En  lOfl  a  total  of  l.IgS  Yugoalav  dttaena 
eecaped  to  Italy  and  probably  a  similar  num- 
ber to  Austria.  In  IMS.  up  to  March  IS. 
loa  Yugoslavs  haw  requested  asylum  in  Italy. 
AU  tbaae  people,  driven  to  desparatloa  try 
the  eondltlons  of  life  under  Tito's  regime, 
pregsiied  to  risk  their  Uvee  In  eraealng  tba 
boRtea  to  enduring  permaaent  slavery. 

TTkxdst  Aaaasxa  of  YnooaL4vu 
The  Oonunonist  MInteter  at  Interior  »»mI 
chief  of  police,  Alexander  Rankovlc.  admit- 
ted that  half  of  tha  arrsate  carried  out  by 
the  police  in  1940  were  unjuetlfled.  He  alao 
steted  that  nearly  60  percent  of  the  CMsa 
brought  to  trial  were  prored  to  be  based  on 
f alae  aocuaattons. 

Since  the  Ooauaunlst  oourto  an  known 
for  their  eagemaes  to  convict  on  the  ■llghlaat 
evldeaoe.  or  none  at  ail,  thia  admission  ta 
highly  significant.  It  asaana  that,  evan 
under  the  Communist  system  of  JtisOee, 
charges  could  not  be  proved  in  half  the  casaa. 
Under  any  system  approaching  fairness,  the 
peroentage  of  unjust  arresU  would  be  shown 
to  be  even  much  higher. 

The  secret  poattcal  police  arraat  peopla 
on  suspicion,  frequently  without  any  evi- 
dence of  guilt. 
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Rktobt  or  YuooBLAv  Naval  Cad>t 
Branko  Miljonlo,  aged  31,  a  native  of 
Podgorica  (Montenegro)  and  a  naval  cadet 
at  the  naval  academy  of  Rljeka  (Plume)  ee- 
caped together  with  two  Albanians  In  a  small 
boat.  Tbey  crossed  the  Adriatic  and  landed 
in  Malfetta  in  Italy. 

The  young  eecapee  deacribed  the  situation 
in  Ytigoalavla  as  grovrlng  steadily  worse,  but 
the  people  do  not  believe  that  the  Americans 
granted  economic  and  military  aid  without 
laying  down  certain  conditions  for  improv- 
ing their  life.  They  are  convinced  that  In 
the  event  of  war.  the  Americana  would  occupy 
YugoelavU  and  set  it  free  from  communism. 
Nobody  wants  to  fight  for  Tito.  But  they 
would  be  prepared  to  fight  against  Russia 
and  her  satellites  in  the  hope  that  after 
the  war  a  democratic  government  wo\ild  be 
esteblished  in  Yugostovia. 

BTSH«^  or  LiUBLJAWA  SSMTKMCIB  BT 

OomAumsi  Coumr 

Ths  Communist  "people's  tribunal"  of 
Ljubljana  in  Slovenia  sentenced  on  January 
7,  1952,  Bishop  Anton  Vovk.  apostolic  admin- 
istrator of  the  dloceee  of  Ljubljana,  to  pay 
50.000  dinars  or  serve  250  dsys  in  prison. 
Bishop  Vovk  was  charged  with  having  dU- 
trlbuted  catechisms  in  the  dioceses  of  Ljub- 
ljana and  Marlbor  without  having  previously 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of 
Bducatlon.  Such  s  permission  is  compul- 
sory before  any  textbook  can  be  used  In  the 
schools.  The  charge  further  aUeged  that  tlie 
catechisms  were  printed  In  Austria  and  car- 
ried the  canonical  approval  of  the  Bishop  of 
Klagenfurt. 

The  bUhop  explained  that  the  catechisms 
were  sent  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  Vatican 
through  legal  channels.  They  were  lu^ntly 
needed,  since  the  old  stocks  of  religious  books 
had  become  axhausted  and  new  ones  could 
not  be  printed  in  Yugoelsvia.  Ever  since 
Tito's  Oommunlst  regime  selaed  power,  no 
religious  books  of  any  kind  were  permitted 
to  be  published  in  Yugoelavia.  So  the  Vati- 
can had  the  old  prewar  catechisms  reprinted 
in  Austria,  and  sent  them  to  the  bishop, 
through  the  apoatolic  delegate  In  Belgrade, 
for  dUtrlbution  among  the  pariah  prleste 
who  had  requested  them. 


ForcifB  Policy  b  Mi^aie  East  Hkst  Be 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscomnM 

W  THE  BOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiaconsln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  including  an  article  that 
appears  In  the  Reader's  Digest  for  June. 
Dr.  Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  president  of 
the  American  University  at  Beirut. 
Lebanon,  has  written  an  article  entitled 
"The  Arabs  Don't  Love  Us  Any  More." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  by  Doctor 
Penrose  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  present 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  which  is 
fast  deteriorating.  One  does  not  have 
to  agree  with  all  that  is  set  forth  therein 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  points  out  a 
lesson  that  we  must  learn  if  we  are  to 
overc(Hne  the  considerable  handicap  now 
imposed  against  us  in  that  area  because 
of  an  inconsistent  and  rather  biased 
policy. 


The  writer  points  out  that  we  have 
been  content  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
British,  French,  and  Turks  rather  to  as- 
sume an  American  attitude  in  the  inter- 
est of  national'  security.  I  commend 
this  article  to  all  Members  of  the  House: 

TBB  Aaaaa  DomT  Lova  Ua  Awt  Moxb 
(By  Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  president,  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut,  Lebanon) 

There  la  an  old  song  about  a  card  game, 
the  refrain  of  which  goes  like  this: 

"They  dont  want  to  play  in  Ills  game, 
'I'hey  dont  love  him  any  naore; 
For  tbey  saw  a  pair  of  aces 
Sliding  down  the  polished  floor." 

The  jingle  expresses  fairly  accurately  the 
present  attitude  of  the  Arab  world  toward 
t^<'  United  Stetes.  The  Arabe  suspect  that, 
at  the  song  impliea.  we  liave  stacked  the 
cards. 

Tbls  is  a  recent  deTelopment.  dating  from. 
1947.  In  that  year  we  shocked  the  Arabe 
deeply  by  our  vigorous  pressure  to  carry 
through  the  United  Nations  the  partition  of 
Palestine  and  the  estebllshment  of  the  Stete 
of  Israel.  Almost  none  of  our  actions  since 
then  had  reduced  Arab  dlsUluslonment  and 
suspicion,  and  the  very  plans  intended  to  re- 
gain Arab  friendship  have  only  widened  the 
breach.  A  cabinet  minister  in  Syria  said  to 
me  not  long  ago:  "We  are  convinced  that 
American  policy  is  hostile  to  the  Arabii." 

Yet  prior  to  1947  the  Arabs  held  the 
United  Stetes  in  higher  regard  than  they  did 
any  other  nation.  They  were  familiar  with 
Woodrow  Wilson's  14  polnta,  and  were  en- 
thusiastic about  his  principle  of  the  self-de- 
termination of  peoples.  Dxulng  World  War 
n  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  the  four  freedoms.  They 
appreciated  United  States  poUcy  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  frequently  contrasted  it  with 
British  and  French  colonial  policies.  They 
were  grateful  for  American  assistance  In  es- 
tablishing the  Independence  of  Lebanon  and 
Syria.  Everything  up  to  1B47  kept  America 
at  a  high  levfcl  of  admiration  among  the 
Arabs. 

Then  came  the  betrayal:  Palestine — to 
whose  Independence  as  an  Arab  stete  they 
had  looked  forward  since  1B16 — was  split 
without  a  plebiscite  and  a  part  of  it  made  a 
foreign  stete.  Three  quarters  of  a  million 
persons  were  made  homeless  In  order  that  a 
third  as  many  European  unf  ortunatee  might 
have  a  homeland.  Where  now  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination?  Where  was  the 
high  sense  of  international  justice  and  hu- 
man feeling  which  had  always  typified  the 
American  Nation?  Incredulity  speedily  gave 
way  to  bitterness,  the  more  poignant  because 
of  the  savage  disillusionment.  One  expecu 
bad  treatment  from  an  enemy,  but  when  a 
friend  doee  you  irreparable  wrong  it  provokes 
a  deeper  enmity. 

The  Arabe  were  aware  of  the  pressures 
behind  America's  action.  They  knew  that 
the  Zionist  vote  was  highly  Importent  to 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties. 
But  they  did  not  believe  that  United  States 
foreign  policy  would  be  determined  on  the 
baais  of  local  polltica. 

•  •  •  e  e 

Such  a  stetement  leavee  out  many  factors, 
but  people  who  are  bitter  are  not  likely  to 
be  charitable.  And  so  Intense  is  the  Arab's 
bittemees  that  it  makes  him  suspicious  even 
of  those  American  policies  which  are  genu- 
inely designed  to  win  his  friendship. 

Taks  the  point  4  program,  for  example. 
This  importent  and  farsighted  effort  to  help 
underdeveloped  countries  help  themselves 
is  not  accepted  by  the  Arabs  at  its  face  value. 
This  is  partly  the  result  of  feeble  and  mis- 
leading public  relations.  Point  4  got  off 
to  a  bad  start.  It  was  publlciaed  as  Amer- 
ica's disinterested  proffer  of  technical  as- 
sistance without  thought  of  any  return.    To 


the  Arab  this  did  not  ring  true.  Nobody  but 
a  fool  gives  away  money  and  America  is  no 
fool;  therefore  she  must  expect  a  quid  pro 
quo  which  she  is  keeping  concealed. 
The  Arabe  had  some  shrewd  suspicions: 
I.  In  return  for  aid  America  would  Insist 
that  the  Arab  States  make  peace  vrith  IsraeL 
Nothing  doing.  Arab  friendship  cannot  be 
bought  with  dollars.  "If  the  United  States 
should  offer  Syria  $50,000,000  to  make  peace 
with  Israel,  I'd  tell  them  to  take  their  money 
elsewhere,"  said  a  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Syria.  Israel  must  make  her  own  peace 
with  the  Arabs  if  there  is  to  be  peace,  and 
she  has  shown  no  signs  of  even  starting  the 
process. 

a.  America  wante  to  aid  agrictilttire  in  tha 
Arab  Stetes,  they  suspect.  In  order  that  they 
will  remain  permanently  agricultural,  thus 
permitting  Israel  to  become  the  Industrial 
center  of  the  Middle  East.  This  rather  ab- 
surd notion  probably  originated  in  Russian 
propaganda,  but  it  has  gained  currency. 

Th*i  necessity  for  clarifying  our  point  4 
objectives  has  belatedly  been  recognized  in 
the  United  States.  Last  January  Secretary 
Acheson  spoke  of  our  hard-headed  self-in- 
terest in  the  program,  and  of  strengthen- 
ing responsible  govemmente  in  order  to 
create  an  environment  In  which  we  can  live 
peacefully.  "Our  security,"  he  went  on, 
"requires  the  maximum  steblllty  possible 
in  these  areas."  This  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  but  it  comes  woefully  late. 

A  similar  unfortunate  ambiguity  sur- 
rounded the  proposal  for  esteblishlng  the 
Middle  East  Command.  The  general  idea 
of  MBC  was  that  Britain,  France,  Turkey,  and 
the  United  States  would  assist  the  Arab  coxm- 
trles  to  defend  themselves  against  Rus- 
sian aggression,  and  would  provide  the  Araba 
with  arms.  Unfortunately,  in  the  first  hasty 
stetement  of  the  plan  it  was  announced 
simply  that  the  four  powers  had  decided 
to  defend  the  Arab  countries,  and  that  the]r| 
would  furnish  armed  forces  of  their  own  to^ 
cooperate  with  the  strengthened  Arab  ar- 
mies. This  iras  a  high-handed  procedure 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Arabs,  who  felt 
that  they  might  at  least  have  been  consulted 
in  the  matter.  Several  Arabs  said  in  my 
hearing,  "Why  don't  they  have  the  courtesy 
to  ask  us  instead  of  telling  us?" 

Furthermore,  we  allowed  the  proposal  to 
be  first  stated  to  the  Arabe  by  the  British. 
who  were  at  that  moment  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  with  ^;yptlans  in  the  Suez  Canal 
Bone.  The  proposal  appeared  to  be  a  new 
twist  in  the  Suez  negotiations,  not  a  totaUy 
new  policy.  A  flat  turndown  from  Egypt  re- 
sulted, and  the  negative  reactions  of  the 
other  Arab  Stetes  forced  rapid  revisions  and 
reetetemente  of  the  proposal — all  of  which 
completely  robbed  the  idea  of  the  good  moral 
effect  origliuilly  intended. 

The  timing  was  bad  but  the  worst  faux 
pas  was  allowing  the  British,  French,  and 
Turlcs  to  take  the  foremost  iilace  in  present- 
ing the  proposal,  while  the  United  Stetea 
remained  In  the  background.  The  selection 
of  these  three  coimtrles  convinced  the  Arabs 
that  all  was  far  from  well.  The  Arabs  had 
been  liberated  from  600  years  of  Turkish  ru'.e 
only  as  recenUy  as  1918,  and  had  experienced 
a  land  grab  by  them  of  the  aanjak  of  Alex- 
andrette  as  late  as  1936.  This  last  was  the 
result  of  French  connivance  during  the 
French  mandate  over  Syria  and  Lebanon,  a 
tenure  of  power  which  it  took  a  world  war 
to  break.  The  British  had  left  Palestine 
under  lupalateble  circumstences  and  were 
striving  to  maintain  a  toehold  on  the  Sues 
after  taking  a  beating  In  Iran.  Prom  the 
Arab  point  of  view  a  more  dubious  collec- 
tion of  conspirators  oould  not  have  been 
found  to  put  forward  a  plan  for  reestebllsh- 
ing  themselves  in  the  area  which  had  slipped 
from  their  graq).  And  there  was  the  United 
Stetes  apparently  standing  back  of  it  all  and 
blessing  this  infamous  deal.  How  could  tha 
Arabs  like  it? 
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BottUm  propaganda  added  Its  belpfal 
hJUML  Leaflets  In  Arabic  proclaimed  that 
"the  Impertallct  powen  are  forging  new 
cbalna  for  tlie  Arab  peoplea,  forcing  tbem  to 
light  In  their  unholy  cause  against  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world,  at  the  head  of 
which  Is  the  Soviet  Union.'*  This  kind  of 
staff  found  a  readier  ear  than  it  bad  any 
right  to  find.  Coupled  with  the  Russian  re- 
frain that  Israel  is  the  tool  of  Anglo- Ameri- 
can ImperlallstB,  the  whole  thing  tied  iq> 
Into  a  rather  appealing  package  which  was 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  Arab  world. 

Another  element  entered  the  picture,  a 
rather  complex  psychological  twist  best  Illus- 
trated by  qiiestlons  put  to  an  Arab  poUtloo 
by  a  simple  and  unlettered  farmer  of  Leba- 
non shortly  after  the  MZC  proposal  had  been 
pubUdaed. 

"Is  It  proposed."  asked  the  man.  "that  we 
wlU  be  defended  by  Kngllsh.  Trench,  and 
Turkish  troops?" 

"Tes;  It  seems  so." 

"Well,  tell  me.  can  the  British  stand  on 
their  own  feet?" 

~Not  exactly.  They  Aave  had  to  have  a  lot 
of  «ht^~'«»i  help  from  the  United  States." 

"Oan  the  French  stand  on  their  own  feet?" 

nniey  seem  to  require  a  lot  of  help  in 
Indochina,  and  are  getting  arma  tram 
Amertca." 

*Can  the  Turks  stand  on  their  own  feet?" 

''Well,  they  have  had  to  have  a  lot  of  finan- 
cial and  military  aid  from  the  United 
Btetes." 

"Tlian  tell  me  how  In  the  name  of  Allah 
can  they  offer  to  defend  us  If  they  cant  even 
defend  themselves?  It  appears  that  America 
is  the  only  one  that  could  really  help  xis. 
Why  doeant  America  have  the  courtesy  to 
come  to  MB  direct  Instead  of  shoving  forward 
these  scarecrows?" 

In  a  curious  way  the  Arab  appears  to  have 
a  eounder  estimation  of  the  Importance  of 
America  than  most  Americans  have.  How 
long  must  we  continue  to  feel  that  in  foreign 
affairs  we  shovild  defer  to  the  greater  ezpe- 
rlenoe  at  the  Euro(>ean?  Actually,  the  Euro- 
pean hasn't  done  ao  well  himself  lately.  He 
Is  far  BKire  capable  of  leading  us  astray  than 
we  are  oiuselvas  if  we  would  recognise  tha^- 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  are  the  world's 
iMMtars.  and  sooner  or  later  we  must  act 
that  way. 

If  there  is  anything  astonishing  about  the 
present  situation  It  is  tliat  we  failed  to  an- 
tletpate  it.  The  British  and  French  failed 
even  more  markedly.  Since  the  First  World 
War  the  Western  Powers  have  encouraged 
the  Arab  States  to  dream  of  Independence. 
This  was  the  outspoken  purpose  of  the  man- 
date system,  if  it  was  not  aliraya  the  purpose 
of  the  mandatory  powers.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  latter  did  not  strain  themselves  to 
prepare  their  charges  for  the  responsibilities 
<jt  self-government.  But  the  Second  World 
War  and  its  aftermath  brought  independence 
Into  being  with  or  without  preparation. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Arab 
States  are  new  states,  some  of  them  little 
older  than  Israel  and  one  of  them.  Libya, 
younger.  The  taste  of  freedcHn  is  a  heady 
potion  as  we  might  well  remember  if  we 
studied  oar  own  early  history.  The  young 
free  state  is  desperate  to  be  recognised  as  a 
nation  among  nations,  and  Is  hypersensitive 
to  the  imagined  slight,  the  Implied  contempt 
of  its  elders.  It  Is  likely  to  suffer  from  an 
inferiority  complex  which  may  lead  to  re- 
actions of  considerable  violence  and  little 
perqilcaclty.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
assume  that  "XSive  me  liberty  or  give  me 
<leath"  was  a  monopoly  of  Patrick  Henry's. 

The  situation  Is  not  hopeless.  One  at  the 
causes  of  Arab  bitterness  toward  America  as 
a  government  Is  In  our  favor:  namely,  the 
genuine  friendship  and  admiration  which 
the  Aratoa  have  for  the  Americans  as  people. 
This  is  the  outgrowth  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ot  contact  with  American  missionaries. 


edneaton,  aoetora.  boalnMs  and  technical 
men  whose  aettvtttss.  in  their  private  In- 
sUtutioos  and  enterprises.  Iiave  contributed 
to  the  development  at  the  entire  area.  UntU 
recently  American  enterprise  in  the  ICddle 
last  has  been  almost  entirely  nongovern- 
mental, an  Important  difference  from  most 
other  national  patterns.  Americans  have 
never  been  seen  as  colonizers  or  subjugators 
and  it  is  hard  even  now  for  most  Arabs  to 
oonoeive  of  them  as  such.  This  Is  why  Arabs 
today  will  bitterly  crltlelae  the  United  States 
Oovemment'B  policy  in  front  of  their  Amer- 
ican associates  but  still  treat  the  individual 
American  as  a  friend. 

It  Is  therefore  essential  that  the  American 
Government  by  Its  actions  convince  the 
Arabs  that  Its  friendship  Is  as  genuine  and  as 
worth  while  as  that  c£  Its  individual  cltiasns. 
ThkB  means  tluee  tilings: 

1.  The  United  States  must  have  a  consis- 
tent and  unbiased  policy  toward  the  Middle 
Wmt.  It  cannot  drift  with  the  fluctuating 
tide  of  other  nations'  leaderalilp,  or  let  do- 
mestic politics  be  lU  wiU-o'-the-wisp. 

a.  America's  policy  must  represent  the 
grand  tradition  of  American  democracy,  hu- 
manity, and  enterprise  wlilch  has  so  favor- 
ably eharacterlaed  the  individual  American 
in  the  Middle  BMt. 

3.  United  States  policy  must  be  iMsed  <m 
effective  understanding  of  Arab  psychology. 
Because  It  rests  on  understanding,  It  will  It- 
self be  \inderstandahle  and  imderstood. 

Let  there  be.  then,  no  more  appearance  of 
"aoes  ^'M'  't  down  the  floor."  Only  so  may 
we  regain  what  we  have  so  nearly  lost,  the 
oonfldenoe  and  oooperatioa  of  the  Arab 
world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  ToxK 

IN  THS  HOU8S  OF  RBPRESENTATIVB 

Monday.  Mav  19,  1952 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.   Speaker,  tnider 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  the 
transcript  ot  a  radio  broadcast  called 
People's  Platform  which  was  heard  on 
Sunday,  May  18.  1952.  over  CBS: 


AifNouMCSB.  People's  Platform  with  CBS 
Radio  Oorrespondsnt  Dwlght  Cooke.  As  a 
reaolt  of  the  steel  crisis.  Congress  has  un- 
dertaken an  extensive  Investigation  Into  the 
existing  methods  for  handling  ialKir  disputes. 
Much  new  leglslattoo  lias  been  propoaed  and 
we'll  ocmslder  some  of  It  In  a  dlacuaslon  of 
the  question  "Tm  there  a  better  way  to  handle 
labor-management  disputes?" 

Our  guests  on  People's  Platform  today  are 
Congressman  XMAjrcB.  Cxr.t.xs,  Democratic 
Representative  from  New  York  and  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Con- 
gressman BAI.PH  W.  Ownnr,  Republican  Rep- 
resentative from  New  York  and  member  of 
the  House  Oommittee  on  Bdxwation  and  La- 
bor. Here  to  open  the  discusaioa  is  the 
ctialrman  ot  the  People's  natform.  CBS 
Radio  Correspondent  Dwlght  Cooke. 

Mr.  CooKK.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  most  Im- 
portant domestic  issue  of  1962  has  been  this 
vrlolent.  confused,  dramatic  steel  dispute. 
8o  before  we  go  Into  the  general  question 
ot  lietter  ways  to  handle  labor-management 
dlsputee  In  general,  let's  focus  on  this  spe- 
dflo  hrartllne  problem  of  the  moment,  the 
present  situation  In  steel,  the  President's 
aelsore  of  tha  steal  industry  and  the  present 
Supreme  Court  examination  of  that  seizure. 


you  are  the  efaatrman  of  tha 
/udldary    Committee,    what    would 
Jxidgment  be  on  this  atto- 


your 
ation? 

Mr.  Caixaa.  Mr.  Oooke.  I'm  natarally  coo- 
eamad  with  tba  ooostitutioDal  Issue  ln« 
volved  with  reference  to  the  Presidential 
selaare  of  the  steel  mills  but  I  do  indeed  de- 
plore most  vetaonently  the  tendency  to  play 
poUtlOB  with  this  consUtattooal  Issue  and 
tbaaa  PrMidentlal  powara— it's  too  scrloua 
an  laaae  in  this  emergency.  There's  a  very 
healthy  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  I  don't  know  peraonally 
w-at  the  Suprems  Court  is  going  to  do — 
will  remand  this  ease  to  a  lowar  court  for 
further  consideration  of  the  facts  and  will 
Indicate  that  the  Judiciary  has  no  power  to 
restrain  or  mandamus  or  fores  action  upcsi 
the  President.  Ftankly,  indeed,  never  in 
history  hss  any  judge  attempted  successfxilly 
to  restrain  a  President.  He  could  not  en- 
force his  order  against  the  wishes  of  tha 
President.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  very  healthy  decisions  of  precedence 
against  such  a  step,  notably,  the  famous  case 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  against  President 
Johnson.  Also  remember  Andrew  Jackson 
when  the  President  said.  "The  Coxirt  haa 
rendered  decision.  Let  It  now  try  to  enforce 
it- 
Mr.  Cooxx.  Wen.  then,  Mr.  Cdxxx.  you 
believe  that  the  likely  conclusion  here  would 
be  that  the  President  will  continue  to  hava 
the  power  to  hold  the  steel  Industry  becausa 
the  Supreme  Court  wont  stop  him. 

Mr.  CxLLxa.  I  don't  know  that.  I  said  thai 
they  might  remand  •  •  •  the  Coot 
might  remand  the  case  back  for  reconsider- 
ation. It  is  only  before  the  Supreme  Court 
on  affidavits.  But  I  do  hope  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  follow  the  principle  that 
tha  strength  of  our  American  Constltutloa 
has  always  been  In  fact  a  flaxlhle  instrU'- 
ment  and  that  it  Is  a  sort  of  dynamic  char- 
ter to  be  made  adjustable  to  the  rhsnglng 
oonditloQs  In  our  Nation.  It  should  not  ba 
a  rigid  Infleilhle  dociunent.  Ko  one  koowa 
wliat  the  future  has  In  store.  Conflne  it 
with  too  rigid  a  charter  and  it  may  not  ada* 
quately  cover  future  eventualities, 

Mr.  COOKS.  Mr.  Gwim,  as  another  eml« 
sent  lawyer,  a  Republican  Instead  of  a  Demo« 
crat  here,  to  what  extant  do  you  go  along 
vlth  Mr.  Cxixxa? 

Mr.  OwafM.  Well,  I  wouldn't  go  along  at 
all  on  the  theory  that  the  President  has 
Inherent  power  under  the  Constitution  and 
I  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  Job 
it  Is  to  Interpret  the  Constitution,  would 
find  absolutely  no  right  or  powsr  In  tha 
President  to  exercise  such  a  remarkable  one« 
man  oonoept  of  liia  rights.  He  has  no  rights 
•  •  •  and  as  it  U  under  the  OotuUtu- 
tlon.  it  would  ssam  to  me  clear  that  tha 
Court  can  determine  therefore  that  he  haa 
no  right. 

Mr.  Cooks.  Thue.  Mr.  Owmii.  you  bellava 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  bar  the  PreaJ 
dent's  seisure   and   therefore   the   altuatlon 
will  revert  to  before  the 

Mr.  Ownrw.  I  cant  Im^ine  the  Supreme 
Court  buying  such  an  Illegal,  ouusgeous  act. 
act. 

Mr.  Cii.i.ni.  Well.  Mr.  Ownvw— Ralph— I 
would  say  that  the  decision  is  not  going  to 
be  as  simple  ss  sU  that.  It's  s  very  eoai- 
plex  question  and  many  Presidents  in  tha 
past  have  taken  action  that  have  been  more 
drastic  tlian  that,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
apply  thoae  stroof  observations  to  Prasi« 
dent  Truman,  you'll  have  to  do  the  aama 
tlainc  to  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Orover  Cleta* 
land  and  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Jackson  and 
many  others. 

Mr.  Owmw.  I  dont  remember  anything  sa 
outrageous  as  this  seising  at  other  pscple's 
propsrty  to  make  a  redlstrltoation  to  thosa 
that  have  a  great  many  voCaa  in  alecUon 
year.  I  cant  believe  any  Preaident  has  ever 
done  that  before. 
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Mr.  CnxxB.  B'3W  about  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation — ttiat  was  a  seizing  of  prop- 
erty, the  slaves  were  property,  according  to 
the  conception  of  that  day,  and  President 
Lincoln,  with  one  fell  swoop,  Ralph,  said 
they  shall  be  free  and  there  wasn't  even  a 
penny  of  compensation. 

Mr.  GwiMM.  Tes;  but  the  slaves  we  held 
were  persons  wli.h  Inalienable  rights  and  we 
denied  the  fac".  that  they  were  property 
capable  of  belnt;  seized  by  anybody  and  we 
simply — tlie  Government  in  tliat  ease  did 
what  tlie  function  of  Government  Is.  it 
maintained  the  liberty  of  the  IndlvlduaL 
That's  about  the  only  job  tha  Government 
haa. 

Mr.  Cxtxxm.  Well.  Ralph,  what  about  your 
famous  Presldect  on  your  side  of  the  fence, 
Teddy  Rooeevelt.  Ralpb.  who  seized  the 
Canal  Zone  and  i-.here  was  great  remonstrance 
in  the  Congress  and  he  wss  called  all  sorts 
of  names,  and  than  he  said.  "Well,  while 
Congress  debater  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  I  have  the  right,  I  have  seized  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  Canal  is  running  while  they 
do  the  talking.'* 

>'r.  GwiMif.  Well,  in  that  case,  Mr.  CxLuta, 
Mr.  Oooke,  I  believe  we  didn't  neoeassrlly 
all  of  lu  approve  of  that  and  In  ttiat  cass 
there  was  a  cor.tract  and  a  payment,  how- 
ever, and  the  th<iory  was  that  we  simply  took 
what  belonged  to  us  under  the  law  and  for 
which  we  had  ptdd. 

Mr.  CxiAXs.  WeU,  Rooeevelt— Teddy  Roose- 
velt spoke  of  thii  famous  stewardship  theory 
under  which  he  said  he  was  allowed  to  do 
almost  anytbln({  not  specifically  forbidden 
to  him  by  law  or  the  Constitution,  and  he 
said  that  paved  the  way  for  him  to  draw 
on  the  mighty  reeervolr  of  authority  in  any 
crisis. 

Mr.  Ownnt.  It  ba  said  that  If*  Just  as 
bad  as  Tniman.  I  doubt — I  can't  believe 
he  ever  said  suc:!i  s  thing. 

Mr.  CooKZ.  TUls  sounds,  genttemen.  like 
a  double  case  of  quoting  the  Devil,  polit- 
ically speaking,  to  prove  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Cxuum.  Well,  except  1  want  to  in- 
dicate. Mr.  OvniTM.  that  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  as  President  have  seized 
power  of  cnorminis  proportions. 
Mr.  Gwnrw.  I'm  agin  It  in  any  case. 
Ut.  Cooau.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  you 
have  showed  your  point  of  view  and  disagree- 
ment on  the  question  of  what  the  Supreme 
Co«irt  should  do  In  here  and  what  the 
President  should  hsvs  done. 

Looking  aheal  now — In  the  crucial  area 
of  national  emergency,  and  in  the  problem 
of  labor-managf!ment  disputes  in  that  area. 
specifically  speaking,  what  would  you  pro- 
pose different,  changed,  added  or  subtracted 
on  the  national  scene?  Mr.  Owhtm,  do  you 
want  to  start? 

Mr.  Gwnnc.  I  would  start  again  with  tha 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  has  vporked  in  se- 
rlovu  disputes — up  till  now — and  in  fact  wa 
can't  point  to  h  single  failure  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  procedure  but  we  do  face  Industry- 
wide monopollHtlc  power  of  labor  boases, 
single  men  exercising  more  power  tlian  any 
other  man  ever  exercised. 

I  would  add  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  what 
was  originally  m  It.  namely,  a  prohibition 
against  industry-wide  monopollstle  bargain- 
ing, and  reduce  tiM  bargaining  to  company 
units,  or  plant  units,  vlthout  ths  compul- 
ston  of  any  over-all  boes  involved. 

Mr.  Cxtxsa.  Mr.  Gwnnt,  without  first  go- 
ing into  the  nature  of  your  bill.  I'd  like  to 
take  up  and  disagree  with  you  about  tha 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Taft-HarUey  Act  haa  been 
a  failure  in  many,  many  instancea.  We  have 
had  many  strikes,  steel  strikes.  Western 
Union  strike,  railroad  and  mine  strlkee. 
Western  Klectnc  strike,  end  the  oil  strike. 
And  as  to  important  cases  Involving  nation- 
al emergency,  in  the  six  cases  where  the 
Prwldent  exerdsad  his  right  to  apply  tha 
laaMdy  of  injunction  against  the  workers 
and  demand  tbs  80-day   waiting  period  in 


that  act,  only  in  one  case,  namely.  Atlantic 
and  Oulf  case,  in  ISMS,  was  a  settlement 
reached  during  the  80-day  period.  In  five 
other  cases,  during  or  after  the  80-day  pe- 
riod there  were  strikes,  very  important 
strikes,  creating  tremendous  havoc;  there 
was  the  coal  sUlke  of  1948.  the  coal  strike  in 
1950.  the  east-coast  dockers  workers  of  1948, 
the  west-coast  maritime  workers  In  1948, 
and  the  Oak  Ridge  laboratory  In  1948,  and  a 
number  of  others,  so  that  I  would  say  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
expectations  of  your  good  self  and  those  wbo 
voted  for  It.  I  voted  again.>t  It  and  will  con- 
tinue to  vote  against  any  provision  involving 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  GwiMN.  Let's  talte  the  coal  strike,  even 
though  with  the  nod  of  a  great  eyebrow,  a 
Nation-wide  strike  was  declared.  Even  so.  the 
President  proceeded  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  and  the  matter  was  settled  before 
the  expiration  of  the  80  days. 

Mr.  CxiXKK.  There  had  to  be  seiztire  first. 
Mr.  GwucN.  There  was  no  seizure  in  the 
coal  case. 

Mr.  Cellzx.  WeU,  In  the  previous  coal 
strike  there  was  seizure,  but.  Incidentally,  in 
the  case  of  that  seizure  and  In  the  case  of 
the  seizure  of  the  railroads  there  was  no 
outcry,  because  that  seizure  was  against  la- 
bor; now  the  seizure  is  against  management. 
and  there  is  uproar.  It  all  depends  upon 
whose  ox  Is  gored.  Seizure  against  workers 
apparently  Is  acclaimed,  but  seizure  against 
management,  against  steel  owners  Is  con- 
demned.   That  Is  rather  strsnge. 

Mr.  Ownnf.  Seizure,  though,  doeant  cure 
the  situation;  It  cant  cure  It,  because  It's 
an  exercise  of  political  power  where  votes  are 
Involved.  The  industry-wide  bargaining.  If 
done  away  vrlth,  that  Is  the  monopolistic 
feature  of  this  Is  done  away  with,  well  re- 
store  competition  then.  If  one  motor  com- 
pany Is  in  trouble  or  in  a  strike,  they  cant 
settle,  we  get  our  motors  from  another 
company,  and  ultimately  competition  will 
settle  these  disputes. 

Mr.  CooKX.  Mr.  OwntN,  before  Mr.  Cklles 
comments  on  the  industrywide  ban  of  bar- 
gaining that  you  propoeed.  there's  one 
other  mstter  of  fact  I  would  like  to  ask  here — 
it's  been  discussed  a  good  deal  in  this  steel 
disputa— If  the  President  of  tha  United 
States  had  tised  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  ma- 
chinery. If  the  80  days  had  passed,  and  if 
no  solution  had  been  found,  what  then  do 
you  believe  would  have  happened  in  this 
specific  dispute? 

Mr.  GwiMM.  WeU.  I  beUeve  on  the  basis  of 
what  has  happened,  reaUy.  that  this  steel 
striks  would  have  been  settled  because 
neither  labor  nor  Industry  would  know  them- 
selves what  to  depend  on  after  the  80  days 
and  that's  a  tremendous  preasure  in  Itself 
to  come  to  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Cxxxxa.  I  believe,  Mr.  GwmN,  you're 
rather  naive  in  that  regard  that  there  waa 
not  only  an  80-day  walUng  period  as  far  as 
Btaelworkers  were  concerned,  at  the  time  of 
the  seisure  they'd  waited  almost  90  days, 
and  now  almost  130  days  have  passed  al- 
ready. Should  they  be  forced  to  wait  longer? 
You  know  under  the  title  2  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  first  the  President  must  arrangs 
for  an  inquiry — sort  of  an  emergency  board— 
and  the  emergency  board  has  no  power  even 
to  make  recommendations,  only  to  find  facts, 
and  then  the  President  must  apply  to  his 
Attorney  General  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
shaU  be  a  seisure,  and  that  takes  time;  he 
must  apply  to  the  courts:  that'U  take  2 
weeks.  And  In  the  case  of  the  steel  furnaces, 
the  hearths,  to  keep  them  cloeed  for  that 
period  of  time  is  highly  dangerous  In  tha 
event  of  a  strike,  and  then  he  must  apply 
to  get  the  80 -day  period.  But  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  utterly  sUent  as  to  what  will 
happen  after  the  80-day  period,  and  I  pre- 
sume there  wlU  be  considered  another  dis- 
pute and  they  have  to  apply  to  a  court  for 
another  Injunction  another  80  days  ad  in- 


finitum.    We  get  nowhere  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.     It  Is  an  act  of  abortion. 

Mr.  OwiNN.  Now,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Cxllkk, 
there  was  no  real  waiting.  Certainly  there 
was  no  waiting  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  waiting  waa  for  the  President,  who  had 
appointed  his  own  Jury  known  as  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board,  to  act  favorable — as  It 
was  predicted  they  would  act — ^to  the  strik- 
ers. That's  not  waiting  In  a  two-way  man- 
ner. That  Is  waiting  with  confidence  that 
the  steel  strikers  are  going  to  get  what  they 
wanted  »>ecause  as  they  said  they've  got  a 
friendly  person  In  the  White  House.  That 
destroyed  all  possibility  of  bargaining  and 
negotiating  over  the  table  between  the  par- 
ties. The  competition  and  the  chance  to 
settle  this  thing  by  the  parties  was  aU  over 
when  the  President  appointed  his  Wage  Sta- 
bilization Board. 

Mr.  CxTJ.xa.  The  only  factors  I  agree  with 
you  on  in  that  regard  Is  that  it's  not  a 
waiting  period;  it's  a  bolllng-over  period 
and  It  creates  tremendovis  excitement  and 
discontent  these  so-called  80  days.  But  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  like  a  fireman  who  Is 
asked  to  put  out  a  flre  and  when  he  comes 
to  the  flre  he  flnds  the  hose  Is  entirely  too 
short  and  he  cant  put  out  the  flre.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  not  prevented  strikes, 
it  has  fomented  strlkee  and  discontent.  It 
is  short  of  proper  remedy.  The  disturbance 
is  not  quelled.  It  only  adds  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  discontent. 

Mr.  CooKx.  But  at  any  event  here  Mr. 
GwiNN  ts  proposing  a  longer,  and  he  believes 
a  much  stronger,  hose  to  a  more  powerful 
pressure  and  water  supply  here  In  his  pro- 
posal that  there  should  be  a  ban  on  indus- 
try-wide bargaining  In  any  Industry.  Does 
that  mean.  Mr.  Gwinm,  that  It  would  be 
lUegal  for  any  national  labor  union  to  exist 
or  Just  to  have  any  national  poUcy  In  regard 
to  any  Industry  dispute? 

Mr.  Gwnvif.  A  national  union  or  associa- 
tion could  exist,  but  the  top  man  coxildnt 
go  aU  over  the  country  and  tell  each  local 
union  that  it  had  to  settle  according  to  a 
national  plan  or  a  national  dictum  without 
regard  to  wages  or  working  conditions  in  the 
local  unit. 

Mr.  CooKX.  Well,  does  that  mean  then  that 
If  I  could  prove  as  a  manager  of  any  factory 
that  a  national  union  was  setting  a  poUcy 
for  a  strike  in  my  factory  it  would  then 
be  Illegal  to  strike? 

Mr.  Ownnr.  If  it  affected  the  national  in- 
terest and  affected  vlrttiaUy  the  whole  of 
the  Industry,  It  would  be  a  monopolistic  act 
which  would  be  Illegal. 
Mr.  CooKX.  Mr.  Ckllxs. 
Mr.  Ctllo..  I  dont  think  that  you've  read 
the  terms  of  your  bill.  Mr.  Owncw,  It  doeant 
permit  national  unions.  It  simply  sa3r8  that 
one  union  in  a  particular  plant  cannot  unlto 
with  any  other  unions  In  that  came  Industry 
or  any  kindred  or  Integrated  Industry  and 
they  must  deal  separately  with  a  separate 
plant.    It  Is  separate  union  versus  separato 
plant. 
Mr.  GwiNN.  That's  right. 
Mr.  CELLxa.  Now  that  means  that  the  steel- 
workers   could   not   under   Mi-.   Murray   ba 
brought  In  to  settle  this  steel  strike  because 
they  involve  the  tmions  that  are  employed 
by  a  nuntber  of  plants.    Bvery  plant  must 
be  treated  as  an  entity  and  the  union  must 
treat  with  the  Individual  plant-  management 
without  aid  or  comfort  or  help  from  any 
other  unions. 

Mr.  Cooke,  I'd  like  to  comment  Just  briefly 
on  that.  Big  unions,  the  steel  workers  union 
ts  a  big  union,  has  been  the  result  of  big 
business.  You  have  these  big  business  en- 
tities like  the  steel  corporations,  where  you 
have  four  or  flve  huge  comi>anles  control 
practically  the  entire  output  of  steeL  Now 
it's  Inconceivable  and  most  anomalous  that 
one  small  little  union  could  battle  against  a 
huge  concern  like  the  United  Stataa 
Steel  •  •  *  it  would  be  like  every  main  for 
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blmaelf.  lald  the  elephant,  m  he   danced 
amongst  the  chickens. 

Mr.  Gwnfw.  Well.  1  think  probahly  by  bank 
balances  and  by  nmnben  and  by  political 
weight  that  labor  Is  now  the  biggest  bualnees 
of  all.  It  Is  big  bustneas.  Maybe  It  got  tbat 
way  because  Industry  was  originally  big  and 
because  It  was  combined.  But  we  stopped  In- 
dustry combinations  and  monopoly.  We 
prevent  these  big  fellows  from  doing  the 
things  that  you  say.  Now  we  must  apply 
the  same  r\Ue  to  big  labor  and  big  compul- 
sion and  monopoly  there. 

Mr.  CooKz.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  as  wa 

continue  this 

Mr.  CXLLxa.  One  comnMnt,  Mr.  Cooke,  on 
that:  The  reason  why  we  never  apply  the 
antitrust  laws  and  your  bill  would  amend 
the  antitrust  laws  to  prevent  combinations 
at  labor  aa  we  do  prevent  comhlnatlona  of 
industry.  Is  because  the  hinuan  body  and 
the  human  heart  and  the  blood  and  sweat 
and  tears  tbat  come  out  of  the  human  heart 
and  from,  namely,  '^ork."  Is  quite  differ- 
ent from  ships  or  shoes  or  sealing  was. 
Labor  is  not  a  conunodity.  Our  antitrust 
laws  apply  to  the  business  In  commodities. 
And  since  18B0,  when  the  antitrust  laws 
were  devised,  we  have  looked  upon  the  sweat 
of  a  man's  brow  quite  differently  than  de- 
odoranta.  and  laxatives,  and  sliips,  and  au- 
♦niT^rtMia*  and  machines.  The  Norris-La- 
Ouardia  Act.  amending  the  Sherman  anti- 
tmst  law,  recognized  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  precluded  injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 
Mr.  Qwnnr.  Well,  there's  no  sweat  and 
tears.  Mr.  Cei.i.kb.  Mr.  Cooke,  that  anybody's 
going  to  shed  when  big  labor  says  to  big 
government,  which  it  operates  and  controla, 
"now  you  make  everybody  join  our  union  and 
pay  diies  to  us."  So.  big  government  goes  out 
to  force  under  the  union  shop,  a  total  mo- 
nopoly, that  determines  whether  a  man  shall 
work  or  not.  I  can't  imagine  any  more  com- 
plete monopoly  and  force  against  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  than  ttiat  kind  ot  a  business 
by  labor. 

Mr.  rimt^wm,  But  a  Uttle  while  ago  when  I 
MpokB  of  slaves,  said  slaves  were  persona,  and 
they  were  different  from  property,  now  I'm 
saying  human  beings  are  different  from  prc^- 
erty  and  therefore  we  must  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  tticm  and  property.  Were  you 
right  than  or  now?  You  can't  be  right  both 
times. 

Mr.  Ovmnr.  We  want  to  make  theii\  free. 
If  they  want  to  }oin  the  union  and  pay  the 
dues,  yea.  If  they  dont  we  cant  let  a  mo- 
nopoly tell  them  whether  be  abMH  work  or 
not  work.  And  we  can't  let  Govenunent  forca 
them  to  biUld  up  the  business  of  th»  union. 
Mr.  CooKB.  Gentlemen,  this  discussion  ob- 
^loualy  could  continue  for  some  time  but  I 
VMii  to  bring  in  one  element,  which,  it 
■semi  to  me.  is  part  of  this  People's  Platform, 
iltu'vtT*'^"  on  "Is  there  a  better  way  lo  handle 
labor-management  disputes?"  Mr.  Gwlnic 
has  made  one  suggestion;  in  strengthening 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  via  forbidding  indus- 
try-wide bargaining. 

Mr.  Cbllbk.  have  you  an  alternate  pro- 
posal which  you  think  would  make  the  better 
labor-mnnagement     *     *     *. 

Mr.  Omitts  Tea,  I  have  a  proposal  particu- 
larly in  the  cases  of  a  national  emergency. 
I'll  come  to  it  later.  Mr.  Owimh's  proposal 
would  provide  that  the  union  at  one  struck 
plant  would  hsve  to  negotiate  aauX  collec- 
tively bftfgaln  with  the  owners  of  that  plant. 
But  in  the  case  of  steel,  for  example;  if  there 
waa  a  strike  in  one  plant.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  large  and  powerful  as  it  was,  would 
make  It  moat  dilBcult  or  impossible  for  the 
union  to  negotiate  with  it.  If  there  was  a 
strike  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  United 
States  Steel  to  go  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  or 
^onas  ft  Loughlin  and  have  Its  order  manu- 
factured and  in  that  way  would  utterly  de- 
stroy the  valua  of  collective  bargaining.  It 
would  Just  transfer  its  order  to  its  competi- 
tors, starve  out  the  workers  and  at  the  same 
tima  have  its  work  done  elsewhere.    They 


could  thumb  their  nose  at  the  union  forever 
because  their  competitors  with  whom  they 
are  moat  friendly  and  with  whom  tbey  hav* 
working  arrangements  (even  to  the  extant  of 
being  accused  of  conspiring  to  violate  tha 
antitrust  laws) .  would  perform  their  con- 
tracts and  they  would  thus  leave  the  union 
high  snd  dry. 

Now  the  other  altematlv*-^— 

Mr.  CooKB.  Before  you  give  the  alternative. 
Mr.  CsLUB.  I  think  It's  only  fair  to  let  Mr. 
Gwnnt  answer  the  point  yon  Just  made. 

Mr.  Gwimr.  Really.  w«  know  that  polltlci 
and  Presidents  and  compulsions  cannot  fix 
wages  and  prices;  they  tend  to  fix  wages 
high  and  prices  down.  80  we've  got  to  keep 
Government  out  of  this  compulsion  and  la- 
bor monopoly  out  by  creating  freedom  again. 
That's  what  we're  talking  about — we've  got 
to  have  competition.  Now  If  you  dont  have 
competition  then  labor  and  Government  may 
be  absolutely  arbitrary,  fix  prices  to  suit 
themselves  as  tbey  have  In  coal,  get  coal 
so  high  nobody  can  buy  It.  Now  we've  got 
to  stop  that  kind  of  manipulation  and  re- 
store competition  between  the  companies 
and  we  cant  let  labor  organize  to  stop  that 
kind  of  competition. 

Mr.  CooKz.  All  right:  then  let's  see  what 
Mr.  Cbxh's  proposal  la  for  the  creation  of 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  freedom 

Mr.  CsLXxa.  Tour  propoeal  wouldnt  be 
freedom,  it  would  be  slavery  and  yellow  dog 
contracts  and  things  cf  that  sort. 

Mr.  GwxNN.  Now  I  dont  agree. 

Mr.  CxiJ.za  I  think  your  bill  would  bring 
In  a  cure  Uuit  would  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. Now  there  has  been  a  remedy  pro- 
posed  

Mr.  GwiNM.  Hear  my  bill  before  his  com- 
mittee, now  that  sounds  kind  ot  bad. 

Mr.  CnxBB.  WeU.  I'd  be  very  glad  to  giva 
you  a  bearing  before  my  committee  and  I'd 
aak  you  some  very  searching  questions  be- 
caiise  incidentally  your  bill  would  repeal  tha 
Norris-LaQuardla  Act,  wiiich  jvecludes  in- 
lunctions  against  labor  unions.  That  act  Is 
»  charter  of  liberty  for  labor.  Repeal  it,  aa 
you  do.  and  you  reinstate  the  yellow-dog  con- 
tract and  the  sweat-shop  conditions  of  yeara 
ago. 

Mr.  Owimr.  The  Norrls-LaOuardla  Act  ts  a 
very  old  and  outworn  act  long  before  mo- 
nopoly and  DOW  monopoly  is  here  and  we'va 
got  to  restore  InJuncUon. 

Mr.  OooKB.  In  any  event,  gentlemen,  as  a 
chairman  of  this  particular  nnottdal  eom- 
mlttaa.  might  I  aak  Mr.  CBXza  to  propoaa 
hJa  altsmative  here. 

Mr.  CaUiBk  Sven  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  very  old  but  they  still  are  operative  and 
salxrtary.  Because  a  thing  Is  old  docsnt 
make  it  outmoded. 

Now  for  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  by  a  dlstlngulsiMd  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Waths  Moass.  to  cope  with  this 
■ttuatlon  that  Is  now  confronting  the  Na- 
tion. If  there  Is  a  strike  or  a  threatened 
strike  or  dllBcultles  of  that  nature  In  a  very 
important  segment  of  our  economy,  which 
affects  strategic  supplies,  strategic  materials; 
or  there  is  an  emergency,  the  President,  un- 
der the  Wayne  Morse  bill  would  find  that  an 
emergency  exists.  He  would  Issue  an  emer- 
gency proclamation,  set  up  an  Emergency 
Board  to  find  the  facts  and  report,  lliat 
Emergency  Board  would  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate and  mediate  in  the  dispute.  And 
then  •  •  •  after  the  President  receives 
the  report  of  the  Emergency  Board,  he  would 
have  the  right  to  declare  an  Intention  of 
seizure,  as  in  the  case  of  steel.  But  the  Con- 
gress would  have  5  days  within  which  to 
negate  that  right  of  seizure.  If  after  6  days 
Congress  falls  to  act  by  indicating  by  nega- 
tive resolution  or  otherwise,  or  concurrent 
resolution,  that  it  feels  the  President  should 
not  seize,  then  the  President  would  not  have 
tiiat  right.  But  In  the  case  of  inaction  by 
Congress,  no  action  by  Congress,  that  would 
be  tantamount  to  ths  approval  given  bj 


Congress  to  the  PresMtent^  right  ot 
and  then  tim  could  setaa.  Tlkoa 
embraosd  In  the  aetkm  toy  tbs  Prsiddent. 
Oongrsas  can  say  'Ho."  If  tt  torn  uaH,  tta* 
Presldant  acts. 

Mr.  Ownnt.  Why.  Mr.  CBxaa.  the  PresU 
dent  has  been  finding  emergencies  of  on* 
■art  ar  another  to  Justify  his  actions  evor 
■luce  he's  been  in  oflioe.  Be  could  find  any 
emergency  be  wanted  to  and  then  be  could 
appoint  any  board  that  he  wanted  to  ap- 
point. Just  as  bad  as  the  old  kings  ap- 
pointing a  )W7  before  whoa  Vbaj  wars  loing 
to  be  tried. 

Mr.  OooKB.  What  about  the  provision.  Mr. 
Gwurw,  of  Congress  having  6  days  to  stop 
the  President  from  seising. 

Mr.  Owmif.  Well,  that's  very  bad,  becauss 
Congress  cant  get  together  and  act  la  S 
days;  It's  almost  impossible  to  get  the  ma- 
chinery at  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  func- 
tion, which  is  another  way  of  saying — ac- 
cording to  that  bill— that  the  President 
should  have  absolute  power  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  And  If  he  wants  tmlon  shops  and 
if  be  wants  higher  wages  and  no  IxKnrase  la 
prices  he  simply  pioceeds  under  the  Morse 
bin  as  he  has  been  proceeding  wtthoot  a 
Morse  bill. 

Mr.  CSLLXB.  Wen.  It  wdqUI  be  more  than 
B  days.  It's  only  S  dsys  from  the  time  tbat 
he  asks  Congress  whether  he  shall  or  shall 
not  act.  But  prior  thereto  there  is  a  SO-day 
period  within  which  the  so-called  Emergency 
Board  of  the  Wayne  Morse  bill  must  make  its 
report  to  the  President.  It  may  be  less  than 
30  days.  But  there  wouldnt  be  merely  5 
days  during  which  Congress  may  act;  there 
would  be  more  than  5  days,  and  Oongrcai 
would  have  ample  time.  I've  seen  Congress 
act  in  quite  a  jiffy  when  it  wants  to  act. 
n-ankly.  Congress  bss  been  most  laggard 
here.  The  President  asked  Congress  to  legis- 
late before  he  made  the  seizure.  But  Con- 
gress has  been  negligent;  It  was  playing  poli- 
tics. And  your  side  of  the  aisle  played  most 
of  the  politics.  Tour  Republican  colleagues 
play  footsie  with  the  Otxiecrats — some  of  the 
so-called  Dlxlecrats.  There  Is  a  rather 
anomalous  cabal  between  tboee  you  speak 
for  and  a  number  of  Triiman  haters  from 
the  South.  As  a  liberal  Democrat,  I  deplore 
that  union. 

Mr.  GwiNM.  Well,  the  Preaident  controls 
the  majority  in  Congress  for  most  anyttiing 
he  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  CaiJi,  He  gets  except  what  toe 
wants 

Mr.  Gwtmr.  Itls  a  party  Government.  I'm 
not  in  favor  of  the  President  or  any  politi- 
cal person  tiaving  all  this  power  to  settle 
wages  aiMl  priess.  We  ought  to  get  rid  c< 
them.  They're  an  evil.  They  lead  to  cor- 
ruption. Tbey  aettie  nothing  \m1sss  they 
settle  it  in  favor  of  one  side  to  the  contro- 
versy, which  Is  generally  on  the  aide  that  has 
the  moat  votes.  That  Is  a  terrifying  thing 
about  giving  the  President  or  any  oommis- 
akmed  form  of  government  all  of  this  power 
to  settle  things  wtiich  they  cant  settle. 

Mr.  Czxxxa.  That'a  the  attitude  at  tlie 
steel  magnates  In  this  case.  Tbey  seld  we'll 
not  accept  the  Wage  Stabiliaatlon  Board 
recommendation  although  coontlees  other 
Industries  have  accepted  their  recommenda- 
tions. They  dldnt  accept  them  because 
they  didnt  like  tliem.  tt  tbey  liked  them 
tbey  would  have  accepted  them.  And  then 
they  said  well  accept  them  provided  you 
give  us  a  $ia  a  ton  increeee.  They  set  them- 
selves up  as  an  oOoe  ot  price  stabilization 
wltbout  rhyme  or  rseson.  Certainly  the 
OIBoe  of  Price  Stabllizatkm  which  repre- 
senU  the  people.  1604)00,000  sets  ths  prloe. 
The  steel  oompanies  cannot  set  the  priea. 
Tbey  eought  to  dictate  and  Inttmtdete, 
Tb9  steel  companies  had  no  rl^rt  to  take 
such  a  violent  arbitrary  attitude.  Tbey  held 
the  gun  up  to  the  Nation  and  said.  "Olve  1* 
what  we  want  or  else."  There  Is  an  old  story, 
quite  appUcable  here.    Lawyers  know  it  well. 
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IT  yott  fiave  a  bad  caae  on  the  facts  attack 
the  law.  If  you  have  a  bad  case  on  the  law 
attack  the  facto.  If  you  have  a  bed  caae  00 
the  law  and  on  the  facto,  attack  the  eonrt. 
The  steel  companies  have  a  bad  case  on  the 
law  and  on  the  facts,  bancs  they  attack  tha 
court.  Tbey  seek  to  discredit  and  malign 
the  Wage  StabiUzatkm  Board.  Ilie  Board 
bas  deckled  scares  of  cases  before  the  steel 
controversy.  We  never  beard  any  whim- 
pering or  whining  frdla  the  steel  magnates. 
Now  the  public  members  of  the  Board,  de- 
cent, aslf-eaerlflclng  hoiurable,  eAdent 
nten— college  deans,  eollsge  presldento,  and 
professors,  ecoimmlsts  are  under  fire. 
Theee  men  rendered  decisions  without  fear 
or  favor.  I  admire  their  courage  and  un- 
willingness to  bow  down  before  the  altar  of 
steel. 

Also  the  steel  companies  refuse  a  decent 
Increeee  in  workers'  wagea.  What  about  Ito 
substantial  inciseess  In  the  salaries  of  the 
steel  executives.  Executives'  Increaess  are  a 
bone  In  the  throat  of  thoughtful  people. 
What  aiu  these  incrsssss?    Here  they  are: 


Ualled  atalfs  Stisl: 

B.  r.  PsIrlHS,  pRSMcnt 

K.   M.   Voorfcws,  ehshnsD, 
9attm  eomnlttce  .......... 

L  B.  Okk^  ebsirmsn  tt  ths 

beard 

Repabtk-  Bt«el  Cotp.: 

T  OtHW,  rttitaum  tt 


CM.  White. 

y.  M.  sdi 

dent 
JoBts  A  LMgUln 


t - 

vies  pitM- 


B.  Moiepll,  shalmaa  of  bssid_ 
O.  L.  AoillB,  csaseUve  vlss 


J.BlMttefael'C  vie  pi«std«nt_ 
bilMd  Bisel  Corp.:  C.  E.  Randall, 

prtsidcot .... 

Yoanotowa  Bibttt  tt  Tabs:  1.  L. 

Msothti.  pMstddU 


Total 
l«Slp«7 


1X1,000 
tll.40S 

ai.ooo 

110^000 

IS7,  <00 

mm 

81900 
106,000 
110,000 


•17,00.00 

Kai.00 

U.ZB.00 


Incmsi 
over  1060 


mi 


.ao 


n.m.n 

11.48100 

1I.87S.00 
11, 878.00 

u,  00a  00 


Fortbermore,  with  reference  to  the  steel 
•xecutlvee.  In  many  Instaneee  tbey  were 
given  stock  options,  which  options  enabled 
them  to  increase  their  Incomes  at  capital- 
gains  tax  rates. 

Mr.  awnm.  Well.  Itn  not  to  favor  d  the 
gun  held  by  the  Preeldent  and  the  President 
held  by  tiie  gun  of  the  monopoly  labor  union 
which  threatens  him.  and  wont  play  unless 
he  does  what  tlwy  want  him  to  do. 

I'm  in  favor  of  restortng.  under  the  law, 
a  free  action,  and  If  they  don't  settle  in  one 
case  I'm  In  favor  of  competition  coming  along 
and   servicing   tlie   people   in   spite  of    the 


Mr.  COOKS.  Well,  gentlemen,  thank  you 
for  being  with  me  today  on  the  People'a 
Platform  and  making  clear  these  alternate 
pointo  of  views  as  to  where  we  should  go 
from  here,  la  solrlng  labor-management  dts- 
putea. 

Next  week  on  the  People's  Platform  sre*re 
going  to  Inquire  into  this  question  whether 
the  Air  V^oree  has  been  dangerously  cut  in 
Ito  plans  for  a  ptapet  air  power  to  protect 
us  from  Russia.  Tbere've  been  a  good  many 
important  things  being  said  to  this  area, 
and  two  Congressmen  will  be  with  me  on 
the  People's  PUtfcrm  next  Sunday  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  of  whether  our  air  power 
will  be  sufficient  and  safe  for  ua. 

AmtoTTMCsa.  And  that  concludes  another 
sssslon  of  People's  Platform,  with  CBS  Radio 
Correspondent  Dwight  Cooke.  Our  ques- 
tion today:  "Ts  there  a  better  way  to  handle 
labor-management  disputes?"  Partlclpanto 
In  the  discussion  were  Congressman  Escsimx. 
Czixza,  Democratic  Representative  from  New 
Tork,  and  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  Congressman  Ralwi  W. 
Ownnf,  Republican  Representative  from  New 
Tork.  and  member  of  the  Bouse  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
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Brtaia  Tryiaf  lo  Girc  AaiericuHOwEed 
AirpUaet  to  Giiiicsc  CoHuamutU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoNsuf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVKB 

Monday,  May  19.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  an  amazing  distortion  of 
basic  legal  principles,  the  British  Qov- 
emment  may  soon  turn  over  71  Amer- 
ican-owned ^'ansport  planes  to  the  Chi- 
nese Reds.  These  planes  are  owned  by 
Civil  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  a  Delaware 
corporation,  owned  by  two  Americans. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Claire  Chennault.  retired,  and 
Whiting  Willauer. 

The  planes  are  presently  located  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  Hong  Kong  courts 
have  already  declared  that  they  should 
be  handed  to  Red  China.  Red  China 
has  no  color  of  title  to  the  planes  ex- 
cept that  of  illegal  possession  by  Com- 
munist airport  personneL  This  astound- 
ing court  decision  is  now  being  appealed 
by  Chennault  and  Willauer  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  London,  which  may  render  its 
decision  within  a  month  or  two. 

On  December  12.  1949,  when  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  Government  was  still 
on  the  mainland  of  China,  it  sold  all  of 
the  assets  of  the  China  National  Avia- 
tion Corp.  and  the  Central  Air  Trans- 
port Corp.  to  Willauer  and  Chennault. 
These  assets  consisted  primarily  of  the 
airplanes  now  in  Hong  Kong  and  bank 
accounts  and  other  assets  in  California. 

The  United  States  Federal  District 
Court  of  Northern  California  bas  already 
held  that  the  assets  in  California  were 
properly  conveyed  and  did  legally  belong 
to  Willauer  and  Chennault. 

But  the  British  Hong  Kong  Supreme 
Court  contended  by  some  corruption  of 
logic  and  law  that  the  sale  was  not  valid 
because  it  was  "inimical  to  the  Central 
Peoples  Oovemment  of  China,"  which 
was  not  a  recognized  government  even 
by  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  And 
the  full  court  at  Hong  Kong  said  that 
the  sale  was  not  valid  because  the  parties 
had  the  intent  of  keeping  the  assets  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. Apparently  the  court  regarded 
such  an  intent  as  illegal  and  sinister. 
Before  the  Communists  turned  words 
and  logic  upside  down  such  an  intent 
would  have  been  regarded  as  patriotic. 
Some  of  us  poor  misguided  souls  still 
think  it  is  a  patriotic  intent. 

If  the  British  courts  in  this  ease  were 
acting  In  a  purely  legal  manner  In  de- 
ciding a  purely  legal  question,  it  might 
not  be  proper  for  a  subject  of  the  Queen 
or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
ment on  this  case  while  it  is  still  pend- 
ing. But  this  obvious  parody  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  could  only  result  from  an 
attempt  to  reshape  the  law  to  conform 
with  the  Incongruous  pattern  of  British 
appeasement  policy. 

If  Britain  feels  that  it  can  thus  mangle 
the  law  in  order  to  serve  what  it  con- 
siders to  be  a  more  expedient  political 
interest,  we  should  clearly  be  entitled 
to  advise  them  that  they  would  better 
serve  both  their  own  and  our  political 


interests  by  upholding  the  law.  For  the 
acquisition  of  71  tranq;x>rt  planes  by  the 
Chinese  Reds  would  be  a  tremendous 
booD  to  them. 

During  Worid  War  n  the  Far  Eastern 
Division  of  the  United  States  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  which  han- 
dled loid-Iease  in  China,  made  a  study 
of  the  transportation  situation  in  China. 
It  discovered  that  because  of  bad  ter- 
rain and  the  undeveloped  conditions  of 
the  country,  a  transport  airplane  is  not 
only  the  fastest,  but  the  most  efficient 
means  of  transportation  for  China. 

Transportation  by  water  is  obviously 
only  good  for  certain  areas.  Railroads 
are  scarce  in  China  and  truck  transpor- 
tation is  extremely  inefficient  because 
of  bad  roads,  lack  of  repair  facilities  and 
lack  of  gas  and  oil  supplies. 

Results  of  this  study  made  by  the  For- 
eign Economic  Administration  show  that 
70  transport  airplanes  in  China  can  do 
a  Job  equivalent  to  20,000  trucks. 

Besides  the  economic  and  military 
value  of  these  planes  to  Red  China  they 
also  have  an  incalculable  political  value. 
The  reign  of  terror  such  as  that  operated 
by  the  Chinese  Reds  requires  rapid 
means  of  transportation  in  order  to  keep 
the  hostile  populace  in  line.  With  little 
telephone  and  telegraph  or  surface 
transportation,  the  airplane  in  China 
serves  as  a  modem  day  pony  express 
which  enables  the  Red  leaders  to  keep 
in  touch  with  more  remote  areas  and  to 
quell  any  uprising  before  they  reach  a 
dangerous  stage. 

Thus,  in  a  country  having  no  adequate 
means  of  ground  transportation,  the 
airplanes  could  w^  be  a  decisive  factor 
in  maUing  Mao  Tse-tung  to  tip  the 
scales  in  his  favor  in  both  Korea  and 
Tn<Vybina,  and  to  consolidate  his  hold 
on  China. 

This  dangerous  gift  to  Mao  Tse-tung 
would  justify  American  interest  in  this 
case  even  if  the  airplanes  were  not 
American-owned.  And  besides  our  in- 
terest in  preventing  valuable  and  stra- 
tegic American  property  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  United 
States  Oovemment  has  a  bona  fide 
equitable  interest  in  these  particular 
planes  which  are  the  subject  of  dispute. 
This  interest  is  of  sufficient  weight  to 
warrant  our  Government  filing  a  legal 
brief  before  the  Privy  Council  in  Eng- 
land. All  of  these  planes  involved  in 
the  dispute  were  built  by  American  fac- 
tories. All  but  six  of  them  were  origi- 
nally purchased  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  paid  for  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

During  the  war  our  Government  gave 
SO  C-46's  and  C-47's  to  the  China  Na- 
tional Aviation  Corp.  under  the  lend- 
lease  program. 

In  April  and  May  1946  the  United 
States  War  Assets  Administration  sold 
six  C-54's  to  the  China  National  Avia- 
tion Corp.  and  one  to  the  Nationalist 
Government.  The  price  of  these  was 
$90,000  each. 

In  March  1948.  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration sold  150  C-46's  to  the  Chinese 
Air  Force  for  $5,000  each.  Approximate- 
ly 35  of  these  same  planes  are  now  at 
Hong  Kong  awaiting  disposition  by  tiie 
Privy  CoimclL 
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The  71  airplanes  in  Hong  Hong  con- 
sist of  60  C-46"8  and  C-47's,  5  Convairs, 
0  C-54'8,  and  1  PBY.  All  of  these  planes 
except  the  5  Convairs  and  the  PBY  were 
among  those  that  were  sent  to  China  by 
reason  of  the  transactions  just  men- 
tioned. 

All  of  these  planes  sold  by  the  War  As- 
sets Administration  were  sold  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Surpli*^  Property  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended.  One  of  the  objectives 
to  be  achieved  in  disposing  of  this  siirplus 
property  as  set  forth  in  the  act  is  "to  as- 
sure the  most  effective  use  of  surplus 
property  for  war  purposes  and  the  com- 
mon defense." 

This  statement  of  objectives  coupled 
with  the  low  selling  price  of  the  planes 
Indicates  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  a  continuing  equitable  interest 
in  this  property  after  it  is  sold  to  see  that 
it  is  used  for  the  common  defense,  and  a 
stronger  interest  to  see  that  the  property 
is  not  used  against  us.  It  is  this  interest 
which  the  United,  States  Government 
should  set  forth  as  an  interested  party  in 
the  case  now  before  the  privy  coimciL 

We  like  our  British  friends  across  the 
sea.  We  all  admired  their  gallant  de- 
fense of  their  homeland  in  World  War 
n.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  we  ha  e 
generously  provided  them  with  aid  to 
keep  their  little  island  from  sinking  into 
the  sea.  We  have  continually  strived 
to  keep  them  as  our  friends  and  allies. 
We  have  made  concessions  to  their  views 
in  order  to  continue  our  harmonious 
friendship.  But  friendship  must  work 
both  ways.  No  doubt  the  British,  too, 
desire  to  keep  us  as  their  friends  and 
allies.  In  fact  such  mutual  friendship 
is  more  important  for  them  tiian  it  is 
for  us. 

And  so  in  considering  the  Hong  Kong 
airplane  case,  which  has  become  purely 
a  political  matter  rather  than  a  legal 
case,  we  should  first  urge  the  Privy  Co\in- 
cil  to  consider  Britain's  own  real,  po- 
litical interests,  so  that  it  may  realize 
that  a  distortion  of  the  law  in  favor  of 
Red  China  will  harm  rather  than  help 
Britain,  But  if  the  Privy  Cotmcil  is 
blind  to  the  value  of  these  planes  it 
would  behoove  it  to  consider  whether 
friendship  with  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists is  really  worth  wooing  at  any  price. 

And  if  it  does  so  mistakenly  value  the 
Chinese  Reds,  does  Britain  regard  their 
friendship  as  more  valuable  than  Amer- 
ican friendship? 

Early  in  June,  Chennault  and  Wil- 
lauer  will  move  the  Privy  Coxmcil  for 
an  early  consideration  of  their  case.  If 
this  motion  is  granted  the  case  should 
be  heard  some  time  in  Jvme  or  July. 
Should  this  case  then  be  decided  ad- 
versely, the  great  advantage  thus  con- 
ferred on  the  Reds  might  well  mean  the 
eventual  loss  of  all  Korea  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  include  herewith  an  excellent  arti- 
cle by  Montgomery  M.  Green,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  28  issue  of  the  New 
Leader;  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  7.  1952;  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  from  Mr.  Montgomery 
M.  Green  dated  May  7,  1952,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  May  17,  1952: 


[From  the  New  Leader  of  AprU  28.  1052] 

Tax  LlOM  AND  THX  CAT 

(By  Montgomery  M.  Green) 

A  shameful  example  of  appeasement  and 
double  dealing  has  been  going  on  in  the 
British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  during 
tbe  past  2'/^  yean,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States.  Tet  only  tbe  scantest  notice 
has  been  taken  of  it  in  this  country,  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  press  and  the  State 
Department  to  bring  tbe  facts  borne  to  tbe 
American   public. 

Seventy-one  Amerlcan-buUt  transport 
planes  have  been  mtemed  at  Kai  Tak  Air- 
field on  the  Kowloon  (mainland)  side  of 
Hong  Kong  since  November  1949,  and  are 
now  In  imminent  danger  of  being  handecl 
over  to  Soviet  China  as  a  ransom  for  Its  con- 
tinued sufferance  of  Hong  Kong. 

Since  the  British  are  in  Hong  Kong  for  the 
chief  purpose  of  trading  with  China,  and 
since  all  tbe  oil  for  Mao's  war  macblne  stUl 
funnels  through  Hong  Kong  (or  Macao),  it 
is  a  question  of  the  British  trading  Amer- 
ican-owned and  registered  airplanes  for  the 
privilege  of  supplying  oil  and  other  war  ma- 
terials to  Communist  Cblna  at  a  profit. 
Furthermore,  tbe  Reds  have  made  it  quite 
clear  that  these  71  American  planes  aure  their 
price  for  recognition  of  Britain. 

The  high  military  value  of  transport  air- 
planes, especially  In  a  huge,  underdeveloped 
country  like  China.  Is  not  widely  appreciated, 
and  this  may  partially  accoimt  for  the  lacu 
of  general  Interest  in  the  case.  Oen.  Claire 
L.  Cbennault.  wbGse  ClvU  Air  Transport  line 
owns  tbe  planes  in  question,  recently  told. tbe 
writer  that  acquisition  of  these  71  airplanes 
would  more  than  quadruple  Red  China's 
transport  fleet,  and  would  make  it  possible 
for  Mao  to  carry  10,000  armed  troops  from 
tbe  mainland  to  Formosa  within  6  hours  in 
an  attempted  invasion. 

With  the  vast  figures  of  airplanes  on  order 
(to  be  produced  in  1054)  that  our  planners 
throw  around,  71  transports  might  seem  to 
be  of  minor  significance.  But  that  is  more 
transports  than  the  entire  American  aircraft 
industry  delivered  to  all  airlines  in  1951. 

Here  Is  what  has  happened: 

In  late  1949,  when  tbe  Reds  were  sweeping 
South  China,  there  were  three  airimes  In 
China:  CNAC.  CATC,  and  CAT.  The  first 
two  were  Government-owned,  with  Pan 
American  In  for  20  percent  of  CNAC.  CAT 
was  a  private  American  company  headed  by 
Chennault  and  a  younger  American,  Whit- 
ing Willauer,  and  backed  by  American  and 
Chinese  associates. 

In  October  1949,  with  Canton  about  to 
faU,  tbe  Chinese  Government  flew  Its  fleet  of 
82  airplanes,  loaded  with  spare  parts  and 
machinery,  to  Bong  Kong,  where  CNAC  had 
t'-is  best  maintenance  depot  In  the  Far  East. 
The  Red  Chinese,  with  free  access  to  Hong 
Kong,  went  to  work  to  subvert  the  airline 
personnel.  On  November  9,  the  plot  partially 
succeeded.  After  a  combination  of  bribery 
(estimated  at  tSOO.OOO  by  Cbennault)  and 
threats  to  their  families,  some  key  personnel 
defected  to  the  Reds,  flying  11  planes  back 
into  China.  3ome  of  the  mechanics  who 
stayed  behind  then  proclaimed  "employee 
conomlttees"  and  took  possession  of  the  air- 
planes and  shops. 

The  Nationalist  Government,  still  recog- 
nized by  the  British,  immediately  got  in- 
junctions in  the  Hong  Kong  Court  restrain- 
ing these  committees  from  remaining  on 
or  interfering  with  tbe  71  remaining  air- 
planes and  other  airline  property,  but  the 
Red  committees  were  granted  counterlnjunc- 
tions  the  foUowlng  day  excluding  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  In  tbe  same  way.  'The 
court  rigidly  enforced  the  counterlnjunc- 
tlons,  but  not  the  injunctions,  and  the  com- 
mittees have  retained  possession  of  the 
planes  to  this  day. 

Tbe  courts  of  Hong  Kong,  according  to 
Americans  f am  tar  with  the  colony,  are  not 


Independent  courts  as  we  know  them,  but 
<lependencies  of  the  colonial  office,  which  in 
turn  works  hand-in-glove  with  the  Hong 
Kong  merchants.  The  courts'  performance 
on  the  injunctions,  and  their  subsequent 
Judicial  actions,  should  be  evaluated  in  this 
light. 

On  December  12.  1949.  tbe  Chinese  Gor- 
emment  sold  all  tbe  assets  of  CNAC  and 
CATC  to  General  Chennault  and  Mr.  Wil- 
lauer. CAT  paid  Pan  American  $1,250,000 
cash  for  the  latter's  20  percent  of  CNAC. 
and  gave  tbe  Nationalist  Government  notes 
for  the  rest.  CAT'S  Washington  lawyer. 
•TTommy  the  Cork"  Corcoran,  set  a  world's 
record  in  red-tape  slashing  by  getting  United 
States  registry  for  all  tbe  planes  overnight 
from  tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  and 
Chennault  fiew  to  Hong  Kong  to  take  pos- 
session. 

But  tlM  Governor.  Sir  Alexander  Oran- 
tbam,  flatly  refused  "o  take  any  executive  ac- 
tion whatever,  saying  that  It  was  up  to  tbe 
courts.  Action  was  taken  a  few  days  later, 
however,  when  CAA  agents  who  had  gone  to 
Hong  Kong  for  the  purpose  were  refxised  per- 
mission to  Inspect  tbe  planes  or  to  paint 
tbe  American  fia;;  and  registry  numbers  oa 
them. 

This  71-planj  air  fleet  consists  of  8  DC-41i 
bought  from  Pan  American,  5  Convairs 
bought  from  the  factory,  and  60  C-4S's  and 
C-47'8,  of  which  20  are  lend-lease  planes  to 
which  the  TTnlted  States  Government  stUl 
owns  title,  while  the  remaining  40  wera 
bought  by  the  Nationalist  Government  from 
surpliu  property  at  about  1  cent  on  thm 
doUar. 

Two  years  of  litigation  in  Hong  Kong  fol- 
lowed the  above  events,  and  three  decisions 
were  handed  down  by  the  courts.  aU  in  fa- 
vor of  Red  China.  Cbennault  was  repre- 
sented by  top-flight  lawyers,  including  Sir 
Walter  Monckton  and  Gen.  WUliam  Dono- 
van, to  no  avail.  The  first  decision,  by  a 
Hong  Kong  lower  court,  was  conveniently 
delayed  3  months  untU  after  Britain  reoof- 
nlzed  Mao:  It  held  that  the  court  had  no 
Jurisdiction  because  the  property  was  in  the 
possssslon  of  a  foreign  sovereign  power, 
namely,  the  Communist  Government  of 
China.  After  the  decision.  Chief  Jiostlce 
Howe  remarked  to  an  American  CAT  coun- 
sel. "Now  you  understand  why  His  Majesty's 
Judges  wear  red  robes." 

Tbe  second  decision,  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Hong  Kong,  was  rendered  on  May  21,  1951. 
after  Interminable  legal  obstructions  and 
nearly  a  year  of  the  Korean  war.  It  held 
that  tbe  sale  of  the  airplanes  to  Chennault 's 
CAT  by  tbe  Nationalist  Government  was 
"Inimical  to  the  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment," was  designed  to  embarrass  the  Cen- 
tral People's  Government,  and  was  clearly 
hostile  to  the  present  de  Jure  Government 
of  China. 

In  the  court's  reasoning,  apparently,  tha 
recognition  of  the  people's  government  be- 
came retroactive  in  this  case  to  the  time  of 
sale,  a  totally  novel  concept  In  Internation- 
al law.  The  court  found  that  the  loss  of 
these  aircraft  in  a  country  so  large  as  China 
and  with  poor  communications  would  be 
severe.  The  fact  that  the  planes  were  buUt 
and  paid  for  by  America  was  Ignored. 

The  third  decision,  on  December  28.  1051. 
by  the  full  court  of  Hong  Konp.  which 
somehow  is  higher  than  tbe  supreme  court, 
was  the  same  kettle  of  flab  (probably  red 
herring).  It  concluded  that  the  Nationalist 
Government,  in  selling  these  airplanes  to 
CAT,  "was  betraying  the  best  intereets  of 
the  Chinese  people."  The  coxirt  did  not  go 
Into  the  question  of  "tbe  best  IntcresU"  of 
British  troops  flghting  In  Korea. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  legal -obstacle 
course  in  Hong  Kong.  Chennault  and  Wil- 
lauer were  granted  2  months.  Instead  of  tha 
customs  ry  6,  to  appeal  to  the  privy  councU 
In     London,     the     highest     conunonwealth 
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eouri.    Tb*y  appealed,  and  tiM  case  vtll  ba 
heard  probably  In  Jane  or  July  ot  tbls 
with    Mr    Hartley    Sbaweroas 
CAT. 

While  this  langtby  Judicial  minuet  was 
taking  place,  the  Communist  mechanics 
were  aUowad  by  tha  British  poUoe  at  tbe 
Kowloon  atrlleld  to  remove  Inatraments,  en- 
gines, and  other  parts  from  tbe  plsniis  %nd 
to  cart  away  most  at  tha  machinery  from 
the  repair  ihopa.  Itr.  A.  J.  A.  Uom.  director 
of  clvU  aviation  for  Hoov  Bong,  to  tacb- 
nleally  '^custodian*'  of  tbe  alrptanas  and 
otbtr  property,  on  orden  from  tbe  gcnrer- 
nor.  Bis  explanation  at  xhtm  Oommwilit 
acts  of  diamanUlng  Is  that  tha  aqnlpment 
was  removed  and  stared  tn  Bob%  Bong  wara- 
boueea.  pending  a  lecal  aetUement.  Oen- 
«tU  Obenna\ilt  saya  that  most  of  tha  aqntp- 
niant  has  undoubtedly  been  sptrttad  acraM 
tha  border  into  Bad  China.  Pending  an  in- 
ventory, which  the  British  have  adamantly 
refxiaed  to  allow,  it  is  bnpoaslble  to  be  cer- 
tain what  has  happened  to  the  loot.  It  la 
clear,  however,  that  while  tha  parts  taken 
from  the  planes  are  at  prsaant  of  llmltad 
value  to  tbe  Reds,  tbe  shop  machinery  may 
very  weU  be  In  uee  rtgbt  now,  ssrvtclnf  Bad 
China's  warplanes  for  Korea. 

According  to  Cbenoault,  some  of  tbe  parts 
and  machinery  may  still  be  left  In  Hot^ 
Kong.  One  shipment  of  6,000  tons  was  loaded 
onto  a  Brltisb  sblp  In  1061  bound  for  a  Com- 
mimist  port.  But  due  to  the  else  and  open- 
ness of  this  shipment,  CAT  was  able  to  exert 
enough  pressure  tlirough  the  American  Oon- 
tml  in  Hong  Kong  to  stop  it.  and  tbe  ship 
was  unloaded  again.  Since  this  machinery 
was  heavy  enough  to  require  marine  trans- 
port, it  may  liave  been  too  heavy  to  amnggu 
overland  via  regular  channels;  much  of  it. 
then,  may  possibly  still  be  in  Hoog  Kong. 
This  shipload  alone  was  valued  at  85.000 jOOO 
by  the  airline.  To  the  Chinese  Coxnmuolsts 
It  is.  of  course,  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

The  airplanes  now  would  require  expansive 
rebuilding  by  CAT.  but  the  Chinese,  with 
the  stolen  parts,  coiild  put  them  in  tbe  air 
oa  very  short  notice.  Bed  China  now  baa 
only  some  21  transport  planes  to  cover  an 
area  as  large  as  the  United  States.  (An 
undetermined  number  of  Buaalan  planes  also 
fly  In  Cblna,  but  solely  on  Soviet  business, 
according  to  Chennault.)  The  Bad  Chlneea 
planas,  on  achcdulas  of  once  or  twice  a  weak, 
must  span  tbe  whole  of  China  carrying  mall 
and  Vl^s,  and  so  are  not  avaUabls  for  direct 
military  use. 

Cbennault  and  Wlllauar  have  oparatad 
CAT  stnos  1948  In  a  beU-for-leather  and. 
not  Incidentally,  profl table  way.  Tlielr  86 
C-48  and  0-47  ^T^mnt^n  surplus  planes  fly 
into  Japan,  the  Phllipplnea,  Guam.  Oki- 
nawa, Indochina,  Burma,  and  Bong  Kong. 
CAT  has  done  a  big  Job  for  our  Armed  Forces. 
baoUng  eargo  between  Japan  and  Korea. 
In  helping  lace  together  oar  peripheral  ba»- 
tfcms  against  communism,  this  private  com- 
pany Is  op  to  the  hut  In  our  Airiatle  war 
effort. 

Thus,  If  tbe  Privy  OoaaoQ  awards  tbe  71 
alrplanee  to  Bed  China,  tbe  Coaununlsts* 
gain  added  to  CATs  ICM  wlU  mean  a  net 
gain  of  142  transport  planes  for  tbe  farces 
of  world  communism.  Since  only  Pan 
American,  among  United  States  airlines,  has 
a  fleet  anything  like  that  slae,  the  impor- 
tance to  this  country  of  winning  the  dad- 
slon  before  the  Privy  Council  Is  considerable. 

With  this  in  mind.  It  Is  weO  to  examine  tba 
nature  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  le  the  high- 
est British  court  for  appeals  from  the  col- 
onies, plus  Australia  and  New  Eealand.  It 
has  no  leee  than  800  members,  though  a 
majority  (such  as  tbe  Qoeen,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  numerous  Lords)  are 
honorary.  There  are  roughly  60  active  mem- 
bers, mostly  leading  Judges  and  barristers 
From  this  list,  three  to  five  are  choeen  by 
tbe  Lord  Chancellor,  a  cabinet  member,  to 
sit  In  a  given  caas.     Assuming  that  Brltlah 


an  m  feumaa  aa  tbair  American 
countsrpartB,  this  system  would  seem  to  giva 
the  ruling  politicians  a  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity to  stack  tba  deck  by  designating 
Judges  wbosa  views  on  a  oast  oolnekla  with 
the  Govarnmsnfa. 

If  this  Is  so.  every  effort  ought  to  be  made 
to  acquaint  Oniigiees  and  tbe  pubUc  with 
what  la  at  stake,  so  that  tbe  Brltlah  Gov- 
•mixMnt  will  raallaa  that  a  Privy  Council 
decision  favorable  to  the  Communists  would 
arooas  a  Tlolent  storm  of  protest  in  tbe 
United  States. 

IFTom  the  Maw  York  TimM  of  May  7.  1952] 
CmmtmAvtitm  Plsmh 
Brltamis  blgbaat  |adleial  autbortty.  tbe 
Privy  CouncU.  wUl  have  an  opportunity  In 
tba  near  future  to  rectify  some  highly  un- 
fortunate dacirtona  made  in  the  courts  of 
Bong  Kong.  Tbe  supreme  court  of  tbe  col- 
ony baa  autborlaed  an  appeal  by  MaJ.  Oen. 
Claire  Cbennault  from  Its  orders  transf sning 
title  to  soma  forty  planas  owned  by  him  to 
tba  Cblneae  Communists.  General  Chen- 
nault baa  tbree  tbnee  been  rebuffed  In  Hong 
Kong  m  bis  legal  efforts  to  take  poesesstCB  of 
the  planss  that  be  bought  and  paid  for.  The 
Privy  Council  can  give  him  a  more  equitable 
beating  than  be  has  had  In  the  tense  at- 
mospbere  of  tbe  threatened  colony  and  can 
do    Justice    to    ble    manlfesUy    appropruta 

Theee  are  American-made  civilian  traaa- 
port  planaa.  formerly  tbe  property  of  the 
Chlneee  NaUonaUst  Oovemmcnt.  Wben  tbe 
Matlonallst  Govanunent  stood  in  danger  on 
tbe  mainland  and  moved  to  Canton  these 
plaoaa  ware  sold  to  the  Civil  Air  Tranqmrt 
Co..  an  Amsrlcan  corporation.  In  which  a 
majority  of  tbe  stock  was  owned  by  General 
Cbennault.  This  haniened  some  ttme  before 
Great  Britain  gave  Its  recognition  to  tha 
Chinees  Communist  regime,  which  has  since 
claimed  the  planaa. 

In  denying  General  Cbennaulffe  title  to 
the  planas,  tha  Bong  Kong  court.  In  effect, 
ordered  that  American-made  and  American- 
owned  air  transport  must  be  turned  over  to 
the  Chinese  Communists.  Two  of  tba  court's 
decisions  were  actiuilly  made  after  tboee 
Communists  wars  agtttfng  both  Britons  and 
Amsricans  In  Korsa.  They  were  made  with 
the  obvious  knowledge  that  they  would 
strengthen  the  transport  potential  of  an 
enemy  engaged  In  killing  Brltone  and  Anoerl- 
cans  and  in  defying  tha  United  Nations. 

Msanwhile,  in  the  name  of  axpadlency,  a 
grave  injustice  baa  been  done,  not  martiy  to 
General  Chennault  but  also  to  ths  abstrac- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  to  the  concept  of 
fair  play,  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  Communists  tiave  argued  that  General 
Chennault  bought  the  planes  merely  to  keep 
them  from  falling  Into  Oonununlst  hands, 
and  Uie  Hong  Kong  courts  have  eustalned 
this  argument.  General  Cbannanit  tipbolds 
tba  good  faith  of  tha  tranaaetlan.  and  haa 
gone  on  with  a  tranqMrt  em  ilea  In  which  tba 
planes  could  and  would  have  been  used. 
Begardleas  of  the  uMrtts  of  this  claab,  and 
to  our  mind  General  Cbennault  has  tbe  be^ 
tar  of  it  in  any  case,  the  upabot  of  ths  court 
•ctton  would  be  to  put  valuable  material 
Into  tba  bande  of  a  eelf-elected  enemy.  The 
Privy  Council  can  prevent  such  manlfeat 
foUy. 

fProai   tbe  New  Tork  TlmasI 

Sosa  or  Plakx  Pi.aT 

1>3  the  iDRaB  or  thi  Nkw  Tguc  Tnon: 

Tour  editorial  "Chennaulfs  Planes"  called 
attention  to  a  subject  of  world  slgntflcanoe. 
I  talked  to  General  Chennault  when  he  waa 
In  Washington  a  month  ago  concerning  theaa 
airplanes,  lmi>o\mded  at  HOng  Kong  for  over 
1  years  and  tmder  Utlgatlon  before  tha  Privy 
Council  in  London.  Tlie  General  said  that 
this  air  fleet.  If  banded  to  tbe  Chlneee  Oom- 
munlsts,  might  wdl  nuika  tba  dlffetanoe  ba- 


aad  taUura  ta  aa  asMutt 


Tha  stakes  In  this  eaae  are  even  higher 
than  you  Indicated.  It  la  true  that  General 
Chennault^  apPmI  to  tbe  Privy  OoudcU  con- 
cema  40  traaaixirt  planea  Bowever,  there 
are  11  additional  planas  at  Hong  Kong  that 
ware  bought  by  tbe  Chennault  airline  frosa  a 
different  Chinese  Oovemmant  company. 
Par  technical  legal  reasons  It  wm  decided  to 
appeal  the  ease  of  the  40  planas,  with  tha 
understanding  that  tbe  dtsposttlon  at  tbe 
other  SI  planee  would  alao  depend  on  tba 
Privy  OooncU's  decision. 

Thoi  a  total  of  71  tramporta  is  at  Imna, 
a  larger  fleet  than  is  oimed  by  any  but  tba 
two  or  three  biggest  United  States  airllnea. 
MoMTOoaczaT  M.  Qaxnr. 

BavBi  OS  Oaaa^  lfD«  Jfay  7,  IBSi, 

[nt«  tbe  Waablngton  Dally  News  of  May 

IT,  1982] 

CaairwsDU'a  Plamss 

SoTBOtlma  this  summer.  Great  Britain's 
hlgheat  court— the  Privy  Council — will  bear 
tbe  appeal  of  a  reqiected  American  dtiaen 
attempting  to  prevent  tranafer  of  his  prop- 
erty to  the  Chlneee  Communists. 

Hong  Kong  courts,  in  thrss  oi^nlons,  liava 
denied  Ifaj.  Gen.  Claire  Chennault  poeses- 
skm  of  40  AflMTloan-auMle  transport  planea 
be  purcbaeed  from  the  old  China  National 
Airways.  Bven  worse,  they  bave  ordered  their 
delivery  to  Bad  China— a  nation  whoee  sol- 
diers and  airmen  today  are  killing  our  men  la 


No  one  eerlously  doubts  tbe  merits  of  Gen. 
Chennault's  case.  But  Hong  Kong  is  peril- 
ously near  Communist  China,  and  the  Brit* 
Ish  there  arc  reluctant  to  annoy  tbelr  neigh- 
bors. Two  of  tbe  Hong  Kong  supreme 
court's  decisions  cams  after  tbe  Chlneee  la* 
tervened  In  the  Korean  war. 

Unfortunately,  there  la  no  raaaon  to  be- 
lieve tbe  Hong  Kong  decisions  bave  Increased 
tbe  Reds'  respect  for  tbe  British  on  Hong 
Kong.  Indeed,  there  Is  plenty  of  evidence 
thay  are  encouraged  by  this  show  of  weak- 
ness. 

Meanwhile.  General  Chennault  Is  operat- 
ing his  »«rn«*  on  a  shoestring.  He  needs 
those  planea.  Bis  remaining  transports  to- 
day are  making  dally  flights  to  Korea  to  serv- 
ice United  Nations  troops. 

If  the  case  is  decided  on  its  merits.  Gen- 
eral CbennaTilt  will  get  the  planes  he  paid 
tor  4  yaara  ago. 


Earn.  Joha  W.  HcCorauck,  •£ 


SZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

nr  TBI  HOU8B  OP  RKPBESENTATIVES 

Wedme$da9,  Maw  7, 19SZ 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  CTcellCTit  write-up  on  our 
majority  leader  that  appeared  in  tbe 
news  section  ct  the  Telegram-News, 
Lynn.  Mass.: 

CoMOBsaBKAw  UoCoaMscx  Rajcxd  Bascur- 
noas  Oomcmss  Cwimsw  bt  Dbmo- 
CXATS — MAjoarrr  Tisansa  Givsw  HieHaar 
BoMoa  That  Pabtt  Cam  Orm  at  Cow- 
VBMTKm  BABmra  Bte  NoMnrAtTOM  as  Paxa- 

Po«    om 


y« 


kuwnrAW 

lA^Jorlty  Leader  Joanr 
tbe  Natkmal  House  of 
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!!▼«•  In  Bocton.  haa  again  b«en  recognised 
aa  tbe  outstanding  "political  architect"  of 
tba  Democratic  Party.  He  has  been  assigned 
to  direct  the  drafting  of  the  party  platform 
upon  which  the  presidential  candidate  who 
will  be  nominated  at  the  Chicago  convention 
in  July  will  base  the  campaign  to  main- 
tain Democratic  control  of  the  White  House. 
"The  gentleman  from  South  Boston."  as 
he  was  termed  In  a  recent  highly  laudatory 
article  In  the  Catholic  publication.  The  Sign, 
has  been  named  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  as  chairman  on  resolutions  of 
the  convention.  This  assignment  endows 
Congressman  McCobmack  with  great  in- 
fluence. 

WILD  PLATTOaiC 

He  will  not  only  have  much  to  say  about 
the  planks  that  his  committee  will  build 
Into  the  party  platform,  but  he  will  preside 
at  the  preliminary  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee at  which  all  Democrats  who  desire  may 
attempt  to  convince  the  platform  builders 
that  the  resolutions  they  sponsor  should  be 
recommended  to  the  convention.  In  iMldl- 
tlon.  the  responsibility  will  also  rest  upon 
the  South  Boston  Democrat  of  defending 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  If 
any  of  the  planks  in  the  platform  are  chal- 
lenged in  convention  debate. 

His  selection  as  chairman  of  tbe  resolu- 
tions committee  Is  the  highest  honor  that 
the  party  can  confer  upon  McCosmack,  bar- 
ring his  nomination  as  the  presidential  can- 
didate. The  position  Is  regarded  of  such 
importance  that  the  national  committee  In- 
sists upon  entrusting  its  responsibilities  to 
the  outstanding  Democrat  of  the  Nation. 
who  Is  known  to  have  the  qualifications 
that  the  dilBcult  position  requires. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  and  heard  Demo- 
crats battle  with  the  members  of  the  con- 
Tentlon  resolutions  committee  about  highly 
controversial  resolutions  has  a  keen  appraisal 
of  tbe  marked  ability  of  Congressman  Mc- 
CoauACK.  He  must  be  a  strict  chairman  to 
Insure  the  maintenance  of  orderly  proce- 
dure and  he  must  have  intimate  knowledge 
of  issues  upon  which  there  exist  irrecon- 
cilable differences  of  opinion. 

In  addition,  the  chairman  must  have  poise, 
Judgment,  courage,  and  understanding.  A 
'novice  in  the  position  could  virtually  wreck 
party  harmony.  In  his  long  and  Illustrious 
career  in  Congress.  Mr.  McCormacx  has 
never  been  accused  of  participating  in  any 
move  that  threatened  a  break  among  the 
members  of  his  party.  His  record  peculiarly 
qualifies  him  as  a  platform  architect  and 
there  is  complete  confidence  among  Demo- 
cratic leaders  that  the  resolutions  ccwamlttee 
will  build  a  thoroughly  acceptable  platform. 

John  McCobmack  la  probably  as  well 
known  as  any  Member  of  the  Congress.  His 
popularity  has  long  been  recognized  by  both 
his  Democratic  colleagues  and  by  Republi- 
cans, who  praise  his  ability  and  his  fairness, 
but  who  always  make  the  reservation  that 
he  first  is  a  Democrat  who  never  permits 
anyone  to  forget  that  fact. 

TBBT  POFT7LAB 

He  is  universally  popular  even  though  ha 
Is  rated  as  a  man  who  Is  dlfflcult  to  inti- 
mately know.  But  Massachusetts  Democrats 
know  him  for  what  he  always  has  been — a 
two-fisted  fighter  for  Democratic  supremacy 
who  has  attained  amazing  skill  in  every  type 
of  political  warfare.  He  can  Jab,  hook,  feint. 
or  slug  with  the  best  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  he  has  never  been  known  to  lack 
"^the  courage  to  accept  battle  upon  any  issue 
that  involved  the  defense  of  American  prin- 
ciples and  traditions. 

SSLT-aCAOB  LBAOXB 

JoRN  McCobmack  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive examples  of  a  self-made  leader  of 
American  thought  and  action.  In  serving 
his  novitiate  in  the  legislative  arena  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  House,  he  was  Just  a 
run-of-the-mill  legislator.    In  later  years  it 


developed  that  he  was  devoting  his  time 
and  his  ability  to  preparation  for  the  career 
that  he  had  chosen. 

His  opportxinity  came  when  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has 
never  sidestepped  or  missed  the  opportunity 
to  declare  his  views  upon  any  controversial 
issue  of  national  or  world  prominence.  He 
made  an  early  impression  upon  bis  colleagues. 
He  won  the  respect  of  the  Democrats  from 
the  Southern  States  who  have  never  been 
too  anxious  to  give  too  much  recognition  to 
a  McCobmack  who  is  m  Roman  Catholic. 

MAJoarrr  lsadkb 

After  only  13  years  in  Congress  be  was 
elected  majority  leader  and  he  defeated  an 
aspirant  from  Virginia  very  decisively.  The 
South  Boston  man  has  served  as  majority 
leader  longer  than  any  man  who  has  held 
the  office.  He  Is  certain  to  retain  the  post 
as  long  as  Democrats  control  the  lower  branch 
of  Congress. 

As  majority  leader.  McCobmack  was  one 
of  the  closest  men  to  President  Roosevelt. 
His  influence  at  the  White  House  was  widely 
recognized.  He  was  one  of  the  oaost  frequent 
visitors  to  the  Executive  offices.  It  rested 
upon  him  to  influence  the  House  to  enact 
into  law  the  measiire  that  President  Roose- 
velt reconunended.  Invariably  McCobmack 
achieved  success.  Since  the  ascension  of 
President  Truman  the  White  House  relation- 
ship that  existed  under  Roosevelt  has  been 
maintained. 

At  least  once  a  week  McCobmack  is  one  of 
the  four  party  leaders  who  participate  in  a 
round-table  discussion  with  Truman  of 
pending  legislative  measures.  Opinions  are 
freely  expressed  and  decisions  represent  the 
points  of  view  of  the  majority.  Once  com- 
mitted to  a  particular  policy  Mr.  McCosMacK 
never  deviates  or  wavers. 

Par  too  few  Massachusetts  Democrats 
know  the  man  who  has  enjoyed  such  inti- 
macy with  two  Presidents  and  whose  pop- 
ularity with  Members  of  Congress  has  sur- 
vived the  test  of  more  than  30  years. 

John  McCobmack  is  described  by  some 
who  do  not  know  him  well  as  "rather  odd." 
He  is  long  and  lean  and  never  has  to  seek 
advice  from  experta  about  weight  reducing 
diets.  He  dresses  well  but  conservatively. 
He  lives  simply  and  without  the  slightest 
ostentation.  He  is  a  fluent  talker  but  he 
is  not  a  political  windbag  because  be  says 
only  what  he  considers  necessary.  He  does 
not  shrink  from  arguments  but  he  never  in- 
vites one.  He  is  a  good  listener  and  is  not 
Included  in  the  know-it-all  school.  He  is 
Interested  in  what  people  think  and  he  has 
been  known  to  shift  his  own  opinion  after  he 
has  convinced  himself  that  he  might  have 
trouble  in  defending  his  position. 

osnxoB  pabtt  always 

He  is  a  deep-well  Democrat,  ready  always 
to  defend  the  Democratic  Party  and  all  Dem- 
ocrats, although  there  have  been  occasions 
when  he  has  found  it  difficult  to  defend 
members  of  his  own  party.  He  will  argue 
and  wrangle  with  Democrats  but  never  in 
public  because  he  t>elieves  that  every  indi- 
vidual has  a  right  to  his  opinion  but  he  also 
believes  that  when  anyone  is  shown  that  he 
is  in  error,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  recog- 
nizing it. 

Among  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  John 
McCobmack  has  been  an  Inspiration.  For 
years  he  has  been  rated  as  the  outstanding 
representative  of  the  party.  However,  he 
has  never  undertaken  to  force  his  leadership 
upon  the  party.  Instead,  he  will  sit  down 
and  discuss  any  controversial  Issue  as  one  of 
the  group  rather  than  as  the  fellow  who  be- 
lieves that  bis  judgment  is  superior  to  that 
of  his  companions. 

In  private  life  he  Is  Just  as  unostentatious 
as  he  Is  In  Washington.  There  he  and  Mrs. 
McCormack.  affectionately  known  as  Harriet 
to  many  thovisands  of  men  and  women  who 
are  active  in  Catholic  church  and  political 


affairs  in  Massachusetts,  have  occupied  th« 
same  hotel  siilte  for  years.  Mrs.  McCormack 
gave  up  a  very  promising  career  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  to  become  the  wife 
at  an  ordinary  but  ambitious  lawyar-poli- 
tlcian.  She  met  him  at  Nautaakat  Baach  in 
a  rainstorm.  It  waa  in  the  day*  when  auto- 
mobile tops  could  be  ralaad  or  lowered  and  it 
happened  that  Harriet  Joyce  was  havlag 
trouble  raising  the  top  of  her  car.  whan 
McCobmack  volunteered  to  help  bar.  Thaj 
were  married  within  a  year. 

Mrs.  McCormack  appears  at  public  affairs 
only  when  it  ts  necessary  for  her  husband 
to  attand  them.  She  adheres  to  that  c\is- 
tom  whether  she  is  in  Waahinston  or  in  South 
Boston,  where  the  McCormacks  have  lived 
for  years  in  an  ordinary  house  that  Is  com- 
parable with  the  homes  of  hundreds  of 
Southle  families.  But  the  McCormacks  have 
a  hideout  and  his  intimates  have  a  lot  of 
fun  about  it.  They  liave  what  they  caU  a 
farm  in  a  somewhat  Isolated  spot  in  New 
Hampahlre.  Whenever  they  feel  the  urge  to 
get  lost  they  motor  to  the  farm.  It  ts  no 
more  than  a  small  house  where  they  can  rest 
among  the  few  very  close  friends  who  visit 
them.  There  is  no  telephone  although  any- 
one closely  identifled  with  McCobmack  can. 
by  contacting  a  shopkeeper  located  some  dia- 
tance  from  the  farm,  tiave  a  message  deliv- 
ered asking  the  Congressman  to  call.  It  Is 
not  exactly  a  rapid  system  at  oommunica- 
Uon. 

TO 


This  Is  the  man  who  will  preaide  at  ths 
meetings  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
prior  to  and  at  the  Chicago  convention.  The 
building  of  a  party  platform  is  not  a  Job  for 
amateur  architects.  It  requires  clear  think- 
ers and  a  "boas  man."  Naturally  the  boaa 
man  will  be  Johk  McCotMACx.  He  will  not 
attempt  to  dictate  to  the  platform  makera 
but  his  counsel  will  wield  great  influence  in 
the  copomittee  decisions. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  is  repre- 
sentative of  every  section  of  the  coxmtry  and 
of  all  factions  within  the  Democratic  Party. 
Already  the  committee  has  begun  its  work. 
It  is  probable  that  Chairman  McCobmack  has 
filed  numerous  proposed  resolutions  which 
individuals  or  groups  wish  to  have  incorpo- 
rated into  the  platform. 

In  addition  there  are  several  highly  con- 
troversial Issues  which  of  necessity  must  be 
recognized  in  the  platform.  There  will  b« 
many  oratorical  battles  before  the  platform 
ts  built  by  the  conmiittee.  Thereafter  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  will  have  a 
chance  to  attack  it.  If  they  do  so,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  defeiuiing  It  will  rest  upon 
the     capable     shoulders     of     Congreaaman 

MCCOSMACX. 

TO  FLAT  LSAOnfO  SOLS 

Then  the  "lank,  bush-browed,  somber- 
looking  Boetonian  who  answers  to  the  titla 
of  'politician's  politician'  and  is  proud  of  it" 
as  the  Sign  recently  described  him.  will  play 
a  leading  role  In  the  convention. 

"Though  McCobmack  has  Uttle  formal 
ediKatlon."  added  the  Sign,  "he  is  supremely 
quallfled  to  write  a  textbook  on  the  study 
of  human  behavior.  His  laboratory  has  been 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  its  legisla- 
tive traffic  director  he  has  had  to  tend  with 
434  other  Members,  all  men  of  varying  boil- 
ing points  eager  to  defend  their  particular 
interests.  This  has  given  McCobmack  not 
only  a  great  understanding  of  human  nature, 
but  the  ability  to  use  It  persuasively. 

"In  his  own  element  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
House,  McCobmack,  known  around  Capitol 
corridors  as  'the  Fighting  Irishman  from 
South  Boston"  frequently  displays  the  mer- 
curial disposition  of  the  old  time  politician. 

"When  excited  by  the  opposition  he  Is 
given  to  shouting  and  hand  waiving.  More 
than  one  Republican  has  felt  the  sting  of 
his  sarcasm.  Recently,  when  one  of  them 
objected  to  bringing  up  something.  McCob- 
mack leaned  over  to  the  floor  microphone 
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"Ths  tcnttoaaaa  always  oHjscti.' 
IX  ha  ran  tms  to  forai  that  day  McOoaMacx 
no  doubt  gave  the  same  man  a  dig  in  the 
ritas  and  Joked  with  him  in  the  doakioom  a 
few  minutes  later. 

"Never  cynical  about  politics,  H'^fMTlMtiw 
la  convinced  that  when  pcacttesd  with  ta- 
tegrity.  it  is  one  of  ths  highest  vooattoos  at- 
tainable by  mortal  man.  He  ts  equaUy  satte> 
fled,  and  has  iMea  all  hla  life,  that  the  Deaao- 
cratic  Party  oOers  the  bast  mssns  of  solvlnf 
ths  Matloo's  ills. 

"MoCoaMAOK  has  never  yet  been  too  hu^ 
to  esplain  to  a  listener  Just  what  hla  par^% 
tsaets  are.  Cteoe,  while  still  a  fraahaaaa 
Oongrsssaaan  In  IMO.  he  had  taken  his  s^ 
after  Baahtng  an  Impssslnaed  plea  for  the 
reatoval  ot  the  'National  OrtfUis'  claxiM  ci 
the  Immtgratlon  Act.  Be  had  Bmrlmtasil 
that  it  was  discriminatory  to  the  Quid  Sod. 

"When  a  colleague  across  the  aisle  hinted 
aloud  that  perhaps  the  'gentleman  from 
Msaaaehueette'  soUcltuds  st— i»sd  from  ths 
pwpnwdsrsDOs  ci  Irish  In  his  own  district, 
McOoaMACx  rspMed  with  surprtsh^  ■•• 
attaint: 

"It  is  my  belief  that  a  puhUa  sarrant 
should  reprsssnt  aU  elsments  and  poUtleal 
creeds  in  his  own  dtstrtct.  I  follow  the 
prlndsles  eaunctated  toy  the  DemocBatle 
Party  iMcause  the  incorporatton  of  them  lata 
law  wm  be  for  the  best  IntstssU  of  ths  peo- 
pta." 

At  this  point  a  cynical  Bcpubliean  Mesa- 
bsr  aioas  to  ask  MoOoaaiacK  U  he  would 
"In  the  not  too  tflslant  future  lafsca  tha 
Hooss  as  to  Jost  what  ths  fundamental  prin- 
ciples at  his  party  were." 

Like  soaaebody  ezpUtelag  the  law  of 
gravity  to  a  ehUd.  iioCoaaucK  tepUed:  "X 
think  those  fwndsawntBl  principles  aia  so 
«sU  kBovn  that  tha  aeaniga  man  knows  I 
tout  I  ahaU  toe  flad  to  snllthtsn  the 
out  In  the  lobby  soase  tlnM." 

This  was  the  MoOoaMacK  who  ihlasd 
lewspapsn,  dM  odd  Jobs  to  help 
mother  bsfors  he  quit  a  steady 
Job  at  M.80  a  week  to  take  one  that  paM 
talm  H-  Be  studl^  Uw  fm  books  and  in 
1»1S  pasasd  the  bar  saamtnstlnn  without 
havlnc  attended  or  craduated  from  a  law 
schooL  And  MoCoaMscK  had  net  spent  a 
day  in  high  school.  The  law  govemickg  ad- 
mittance to  ths  bar  waa  changed  in  that 
year.  Otherwise  McCoaMACK  would  have 
bean  forced  to  go  to  sehool  to  become  a 
lawyar. 

In  his  eongrssskmal  seiitcs  McCoaMACK 
has  always  been  a  foe  of  eooaanmlsm.  Bs 
headed  the  first  congressional  committee  that 
held  public  hearings  to  Inveatigate  un- 
Amarlean  acttvlttaa.  Be  clashed  with  the 
Red  leader,  Barl  Browder.  His  committee 
activity  forced  the  disbanding  of  the  Nasi 
Party  in  Amsrioa  and  the  deportation  of 
Bund  Leader  PHts  Kuhn. 

He  haa  aince  been  one  of  the  nuwt  articu- 
late laadsri  of  the  flght  to  uproot  Ooounu- 
nlsts  and  eradicate  their  Influence  in  tha 
United  Statea. 

His  varied  responaibilitles  demand  aoost 
of  his  waking  time,  but  in  spite  of  the  avail- 
ability of  numerous  secretarie-.  McCoaMAOC 
insists  upon  a  personal  answer  to  a  great 
BUkuy  of  the  hundreds  of  Isttsrs  that  he  re- 
ceives dally. 

With  Mrs.  MoOormack  looklnc  on  and  ofler- 
lug  what  help  ahe  can.  McCoaatacK  uses  a 
somewhat  battered  portable  typewriter  which 
he  keeps  in  his  Waahington  hotel  suite  to 
answer  the  letters  that  he  feels  should  not 
be  given  to  a  secretary.  There  la  a  vrlde 
dtflersnee  between  the  parfecUy  typed  let- 
ters that  are  sent  out  from  the  MoOormscfc 
oOoe  snd  ths  MoCormacfc  hotel  suite.  The 
former  are  done  by  sspert  typists.  !%«  Con- 
grassman's  personal  contributions  to  the 
chore  of  answering  letters  are  done  by  ths 
hunt-and-pick  system  of  typing.  Tboee 
who  know  him  best  prtoe  the  letters  that 
they  receive  from  him.  Partlcularty  when 
he  diacards  the  portable  and  takes  to  the  pen. 


They  rate  hhn  aa  highly  as  a  penman  aa  they 
do  as  a  typist  and  there  la  general  agreemsnt 
that  he  ta  far  from  the  rank  of  expert  la 
either. 


Father  Leopold  Braaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISOONSIK 

Df  TBM  BOUSK  OP  RBPTOSBMTAITVBB 
Monday,  Mai/  19.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  12  years  from  1934 
to  IH6.  Father  Leopold  Braun  was  the 
only  Catholic  priest  officially  permitted 
to  conduct  services  In  Russia.  Although 
he  ipent  12  ytwn  In  the  SoTlet  Union, 
upon  his  return  to  the  Xtaited  States. 
Secretary  of  State  A^eson  had  not  » 
single  question  to  ask  him  about  condi- 
tions In  the  Soviet  Union.  Tet  our  State 
Department  still  tries  to  Justify  its  con- 
tinuance of  dijdomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  ttie  ground  that 
tbe  Kmbaay  there  is  a  good  listening 
post. 

ffatber  Braun  saw  In  the  Soviet  Union 
the  fruits  of  our  appeasement  of  Stalin. 
Upon  his  return  to  tbe  United  States 
he  discovered  (me  of  the  causes  of  our 
stupid  mintalrfiB  a  deliberate  intent  of 
the  State  Departasent  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  tnie  facts  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

Father  Braun  recently  spoke  in  Mil- 
waukee at  the  Wisconsin  Catholic  Action 
convention.  I  include  herewith  the 
newspaper  account  of  his  speech  which 
appeared  In  the  Milwaukee  Catholic 
Herald  atizen  of  May  3,  19S2: 

PsTBBa  BaauM  BLaars  Statb  DaPAaTMsirr's 
Srmns  Poucr — AcHasow  Wastry  TiiiBsisaii 

BCiLWAuxBB^— "Appeseemsnt,  boot-Ucklng. 
skis  stspiilng.  and  pussy-footing  an  eupbs- 
mlstic  eapiBaituus  to  qvialtfy  the  Amerloaa 
Oovemment  pcdlcy  with  regard  to  Soviet 
Russia." 

In  these  words  Pather  Leopold  Braun,  for 
12  years— from  1834  to  1M6— the  only  Cath- 
olie  priest  officially  permitted  to  conduct 
services  in  Russia,  condemned  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  State  Department.  He 
was  in  If ilwaukee  for  S  days  and  spoke  at  the 
Wiaconstai  Oathotlc  Action  Convention. 

The  Augustinian  priest,  who  speaks  Rus- 
sian fluently,  mixed  with  the  Russian  people 
and  gained  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  Soviet 
affairs  that  his  recall  waa  personally  de- 
manded by  Joseph  BtaUn  at  the  Yalta 
Conference. 

Pather  Braim  was  never  supposed  to  re- 
turn to  America  again,  however.  He  learned 
from  a  friend  in  the  secret  police  that  tha 
plane  which  was  to  take  him  out  of  Rxnala 
would  explode  in  midsdr  with  f^ota  and  pas- 
sengers aboard,  and  so  he  devised  othsr 
means  of  leaving. 

Within  S  wesks  after  his  return  to  the 
United  Statea,  an  Smhassadnr  to  whom  ha 
spoke  was  so  impressed  by  facts  which 
Pather  Braun  told  him  that  he  arranged  a 
personal  Interview  with  Dean  Acheaon.  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

PMher  Braun  talked  to  Acheson  for  42 
minutes  in  the  ijressues  of  two  oOdal  secro- 
tarlss.  Tbe  three  Stats  Department  oOelals, 
during  that  ttms.  did  not  maks  a  eommenS 
or  even  aak  a  qusstlon.  "Tbmj  were  not  In- 
terested." Pather  Braun  said. 


"The  American  Pederal  admlniatratlon 
which  participated  so  generously  in  buUdlng 
up  the  Soviet  totaUtarlan  state  ia  now  faced 
with  a  reality  that  la  supremely  staggering. 
None  of  them  Is  willing  to  admit  Russia  was 
aided  to  any  estait  by  It. 

"But  a  quarter  century's  production  in  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.,  according  to  Soviet  admission,  waa 
reduced  to  a  pile  of  rubble  by  the  German 
Army  In  Isaa  than  4  months'  time.  If  the 
SovleCs  eoMctsd  wielding  a  big  club,  ths 
entire  IhUted  States  popuUtlon  should  know 
It  was  made  in  the  United  BUtes  of  America." 

For  SV^  years,  day  and  night,  staggering 
amounts  of  lend-lease  from  America  entered 
Russia,  Pather  Braun  stated.  Huge  num- 
bers of  Soviet  troops  are  equipped  head  to 
foot  with  American  BuppUss.  At  least  447,000 
American  trucks  are  used  In  kee|rtng  the 
Soviet  Army  rolling. 

William  Harrison  Standley,  admiral  of  the 
United  Statea  Navy,  retired,  recaUed  by  tha 
State  Department. 

"Tbe  paradoslcal  irony  of  it  is  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  B.  emerged  from  this  last  war  aa  aa 
uppermost  government,  with  technical,  In- 
dostrtal,  and  prod\icUv«  faetlitleB  It  never 
had  before.  Zt  capttallaed  on  the  Immeasur- 
aMe  load-lease  we  pumped  Into  that  ooun- 
try,  a  fact  which  certain  Oovemment  leaders 
are  ashamed  to  admit. 

"Tha  RusMan  people  cannot  understand 
what  ^pe  of  leaders  we  had,"  Pather 
Braun  continued,  "who  would  bombard 
Soviet  RoBrta  with  all  It  needed  and  much 
more  besides  in  order  to  consolidate  a  poUtl- 
eal set-up  which  no  thinking  RoHlan  wants. 
I«end-ieeas  served  to  cement  on  its  baala  a 
poMtloal  state  far  more  redoubtable  than  the 
Oerman  geetapo. 

"The  Red  army  fought  a  magnlfloent  war 
only  during  the  second  half  of  it.  when  Its 
msB  and  oCBccrs  vmts  deluded  hito  the  belief 
that  they  were  fighting  for  their  own  libera- 
tUm  from  a  system  that  now  has  been 
throttling  them  Into  slavary  f«r  the  thlrty- 
foarthysar." 

The  priest,  who  knows  tbe  KremUa  men- 
tality, vehemently  cirHleiass  the  lack  of 
Unnsd  States  foreign  policy  bunt  on  ezpe- 
dleney  "which  has  now  brought  us  to  catas- 
trophe. We  still  are  being  bled  hy  the  In- 
consistency of  our  foreign  policy,  if  it  can  be 
dignified  by  that  name." 

"Despite  aU  the  ballyhoo,  there  is  little 
improvement  in  recent  years.  They  are  bul- 
lying us,  and  we  are  allowing  It.  The  only 
American  .Ambassador  who  gained  Ruasian 
respect  was  Standley.  who  stood  his  ground. 
The  four  or  five  really  capable  Ambassadors 
we  have  are  now  on  the  ahelf ." 

"It  ta  not  necessary  to  go  to  war  to  gain 
oxu-  objectives."  Pather  Braun  stated.  "Rus- 
sia reacts  with  immediate  submission  to  an 
American  ahow  of  diidomatie  foroe.  We 
would  fare  well  if  only  we  stuck  to  the  norm 
of  abaolute  reciprocity  so  f ar  aa  the  moral 
orda*  permitted." 

The  fact  that  Russia  Is  where  it  Is  today 
Is  not  a  mistake.  Patber  Braun  contends. 

"It  waa  a  deliberate  aellout  of  American 
prlnciplea.  Pollowing  Igcv  Oouaenko's  reve- 
lations in  the  spying  activities  of  Russia  tn 
the  famous  Ottawa  ease  In  IMS.  Acheaon 
personaUy  intervened  to  give  protection  to 
three  Soviet  amis  series  to  travel  throughout 
the  United  States  talking  to  Influenttat 
groups  in  order  to  moderate  public  opinion. 

"Another  caee  of  asinine  stupidity  was  the 
pact  with  Russia  to  enter  the  Pacific  war. 
They  were  In  tbe  war  t%  days,  and  for  it 
got  three-fourths  of  Asia,  liany  American 
leaders  knew  at  the  time  Japan  was  ready 
to  capitulate.  Plve  American  generals,  three 
of  whom  were  in  Ruasla,  wrote  a  letter  of 
top  urgency  to  Washington  advising  in  tha 
strongest  terms  to  keep  Russia  out  of  tha 
Pacific  war.  In  recent  testimony,  when  thla 
fact  was  brought  up.  Secretary  UovctS 
couMa't  find  the  letter,"  he 
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Referring  to  Senator  Joseph  McCaktht, 
Of  Wisconsin,  Father  Braun  said  that  offi- 
cial Investigations  have  consistently  sub- 
stantiated claims  be  bas  made.  He  cited  the 
case  of  Owen  Lattlmore  as  one  of  the  ex- 
amples. "His  patriotic  efforts  are  utterly  de- 
f endable  In  Tlew  of  such  criminal  Incompe- 
tence." 

FattMT  Braun  finds  It  dlflknilt  to  picture 
for  Americana  conditions  In  Russia  as  he  saw 
them  for  12  years.  His  church  In  Moscow 
was  located  across  the  street  from  the 
MVD  beadqubrters  where  persons  picked 
up  between  2  a.  m.  and  4  a.  m.  were  executed. 
"Such  persons,  waked  from  their  sleep,  need 
not  have  been  proved  guilty,  but  might 
simply  have  been  accused. 

"At  6:30  a.  m.,  dally,  when  I  was  hearing 
confessions,  the  MVD  would  "reV  up  two 
high-powered  airplane  motors  without 
mufflers  to  a  deafening  pitch  to  drown  out 
the  cries  and  shouts  of  those  who  were  being 
shot. 

"Riiasla  has  a  second  secret  police  which 
few  know  about,"  Father  Braun  said.  "It  Is 
an  Independent  army  called  the  MOB 
which  has  an  army,  navy,  tanks,  and  an  air 
corps.  It  Is  a  punitive  squad  to  squelch  In- 
ternal rebellions  which  occiir  sporadically 
throughout  the  U.  8.  8.  R." 

Around  the  thoiisands  of  miles  of  Riissla's 
perlpher),  a  guard  with  a  loaded  shotgun  Is 
stationed  every  50  yards.  Anyone  who  tries 
to  escape  Is  promptly  shot.  He  stated  that 
there  are  16,000,000  people  In  Russia's  con- 
centration camps. 

As  for  the  Soviet  economic  conditions. 
Father  Braun  stated  that  it  takes  3  months' 
wages  of  the  average  worker  to  buy  one  pair 
of  Imitation  leather  shoes.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  do  not  know  who  their 
fathers  are. 

Xach  person  Is  so  controlled  by  Internal 
passports  and  credentials  that  he  can  be 
located  within  minutes  any  boxxr  of  the  day. 
Xven  In  peacetime.  Father  Braun  claims, 
there  is  a  minimum  of  eight  to  ten  million 
men  under  arms. 

"That  is  the  criminal  regime,"  said  Father 
Braiin,  "which  oxur  stupid  leaders,  by  their 
continuing  vacillation  and  absence  of  posi- 
tive strength,  even  now  are  perpetuating." 


The  Incideats  on  Koje  Island 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 

8  OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  BCASsACHusirrrs 
IN  THE  HOUBS  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  27, 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  timely  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Lawrence  Sunday  Sun, 
Lawrence,  Mass.: 

THS    iMTLtmfCX   OM    KOJB 

The  TTnlted  States  Government  bas  taken 
so  much  abuse  to  date  from  the  Communists 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  point  at  which  we 
intend  to  stop  absorbing  it. 

All  this  began  with  the  Soviet  machina- 
tions which  Induced  us.  In  the  fuU  flush  of 
our  strength,  and  at  a  time  when  we  could 
quite  easily  have  continued  on  to  crush 
Russia,  to  permit  Red  troops  to  have  the 
honor  of  marching  trltunphantly  into  Ber- 
lin in  World  War  II. 

Since  then,  himiillatlou  after  humiliation 
has  been  heaped  on  us.  but  we  contlnuaUy 
turned  the  other  cheek  because  we  did  not 
want  to  make  trouble.  The  Reds  have  kid- 
naped and  held  for  ransom  our  citizens 
and  our  aviators.     And  we  have  stooped  to 


the  lowest  level  any  nation  can  reach.  In 
meeting  these  demands.  They  forced  us  to 
use  the  Berlin  airlift.  They  have  created 
rioting  in  Japan  to  embarrass  us.  They 
drew  us  Into  tbe  sanguinary  campaign  In 
Korea,  and  have  so  jockeyed  us  around  that 
we  cannot  move  forward,  cannot  pull  out. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  they  knew 
they  could  get  away  wltb  the  Incidents  on 
KoJe  Island?  But  the  bitterest  angle  of  that 
disgraceful  affair  U  that.  If  we  use  a  heavy 
hand  In  punishing  the  Red  prisoners  on  KoJe, 
there  will  be  retaliations  against  our  men 
held  in  Red  prison  camps.  So  they  have  tied 
us  up  again. 

There  Is  no  need  to  cry  out  for  a  reincarna- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  our  past  which  wrought 
swift  vengeance  on  anyone  who  threatened 
the  dignity  or  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  people. 
Even  the  ghost  of  that  spirit  has  deserted 
the  Halls  of  our  Government.  It  died  with 
Washington  and  Lincoln  and  Monroe  and 
Patrick  Henry  and,  perhaps  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthiir. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
abashed  at  the  obstinate  ref  \isal  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  crack  down  on  the  Reds,  and  by 
Its   willingness  to  take   these  abuses. 

Out  of  all  this,  there  Is  no  demand  for  a 
war;  but  only  an  urgent  situation  that  calls 
for  a  few  demonstrations  on  our  part  of  our 
determination  not  to  take  anything  mor* 
from  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  satel- 
lites It  sets  upon  us.  It  is  time  to  throw 
a  few  ptmches  of  our  own.  and  right  where 
the  Reds  want  them  thrown,  in  the  Orient. 

At  the  rate  we  are  spending  money,  sup- 
posedly In  building  our  defenses,  we  cer- 
tainly must  have — or  should  have — strong 
bases  close  enough  to  the  Reds'  chosen  am- 
phitheater to  launch  anv  kind  of  ptmltlve 
attack  on  any  part  of  the  Bast,  upon  the  next 
provocation  from  the  Kremlin. 

No  one  wants  the  kind  of  war  tbe  next 
one  will  be.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  sap- 
ping our  own  national  manhood,  dignity  and 
Independence  by  taking  insult  after  insult 
because  we  "don't  want  to  make  trouble." 

The  Reds  are  making  It.  Can't  two  play  at 
the  same  game? 

A  Government  official  made  the  remark  not 
long  ago  that,  if  the  Reds  resort  to  germ 
warfare  they'll  wish  they'd  never  been  bom. 

It  was  a  swashbuckling  statement,  but  our 
Nation  has  done  nothing  to  date  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  wa  eoiild  back  it  up.  All 
we  have  shown  to  the  world  Is  that  we  pro- 
pose to  do  nothing  but  back  up. 


Seizure — A  Monstron*  Aspiris  Tablet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  H0U8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  FEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remartu,  I  am  in. 
serting  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Cleveland  Press  Thurs- 
day, May  22,  1952.  entitled  "Seizure — ^A 
Monstrous  Aspirin  Tablet": 

SxxzTTac — ^A  MoMsnoxjB  Aapnnf  Tabur 

When  the  President  grabbed  the  steel 
mills  some  labor  leaders  thought  he'd  doiM 
a  daring  and  courageous  thing  in  d^ffwise 
of  the  rights  of  worklngmen. 

Tbe  President  made  it  look  that  way. 
He  preceded  his  seizure  with  a  molten  de« 
nuncUtlon  of  the  steel  oompanies.  Be  left 
no  doubt  whose  side  be  was  on. 


But  there's  at  least  one  labor  leader  who 
doesn't  think  Presidential  seizure  power  Is 
a  very  reliable  ally  for  worklngmen.  He's 
Cleveland's  David  B.  Robertson,  president  of 
tbe  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Xnginemen. 

His  members  are  working  now  for  rail- 
roads  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  Seiz\ire  is  aa  common  as  boxcars 
on  the  railroad.  RaU  unions  are  asking 
Federal  court  to  declare  seizure  Ulefal.     f 

Here  are  some  of  Robertson's  remarks  (n 
the  current  Issue  of  the  brotherhood's  maga- 
sine.  In  which  he  opposes  a  proposal  that 
would  continue  the  legal  right  the  President 
now  has  to  seize  the- railroads: 

"Employment  of  the  selziire  power  for  a 
decade  has  so  corroded  railroad  relations  that 
employee  morale  is  at  tbe  lowest  ebb  in  his- 
tory. 

"Government  seisure  of  the  railroads  has 
provided  a  cozy  shelter  for  management  by 
disarming  the  employees  of  their  sole  eco- 
nomic weapon.     Otherwise  it  has  not  affectetf- 
the  owning  companies  one  whit.  ^ 

"In  an  atmosphere  of  seizure.  coUecttv* 
bargaining  is  suffocated. 

"Our  objection  to  the  continuation  of 
these  powers  •  •  •  springs  from  our 
ghastly  experience  with  the  selxure  power 
as  an  antilabor  weapon.  ^ 

"Seizure  leaves  the  railroads  economically 
free  and  untrammeled,  wraps  the  employees' 
In  Irons. 

"Seizure  becomes  a  monstrous  aspirin  tab- 
let— it  maaks  tha  pains  of  Industrial  discord, 
but  it  does  nothing  toward  clearing  away 
the  cause  of  discord. 

"TO  the  defenders  of  free  enterprise,  it  la 
appalimg  to  behold  the  railroad  industry, 
cynically  welcoming  seizures  which  may  be 
paving  the  way  for  a  blow  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  free  and  private  enterprise. 

"As  an  Instrument  for  adjusting  our  dis- 
pute, the  present  seizure  has  failed  pitifully; 
as  a  means  of  tipping  economic  balances  in 
favor  of  management  it  has  diagraoefuUy 
succeeded." 

These  remarks  come  from  a  labor  leader 
who  has  more  experience  with  the  conse- 
quences of  seizure  to  worklngmen  than  any 
other  union  executive. 


Federal  Tax  Grab  Skoald  Be  Stopped 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  cauroama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVEB 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  McDONOUQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
acquisition  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  vast  land  holding  in  national-forest 
land  and  military  and  naval  bases  and 
for  the  use  of  many  other  Federal  agen- 
cies Is  creating  a  serious  problem  in 
many  of  our  States.  The  curtailment  in 
tax  revenue  to  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments due  to  these  Government  hold- 
ings which  are  tax-free  deprives  them  of 
revenue  which  would  be  paid  on  the  land 
if  it  were  under  private  ownership. 

At  the  same  time  both  State  and  local 
governments  must  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  in  many  of  the  areas  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  maintain  roads 
and  other  facilities  for  the  use  of  i)eople 
living  and  working  on  property  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  loss  of  this  tax  revenue  presents 
a  serious  situation  because  the  property 


owners  in  our  Btatee  most  psy  hither 
tazee  on  their  land  to  oompensAte  for 
the  kMB  of  tax  rerenne  to  the  Slate  and 
county  on  Federal  Oovemment  owned 
lands.  This  results  in  curtailment  of 
expenditure  for  Improvements  In  local 
eommunities  and  in  tbe  counties  and  de- 
prives the  State  of  a  Icfitlmate  aouroe  of 
revenue. 

In  the  State  of  California  alone,  tbe 
accumulation  of  land  liy  the  Federal 
Government  bas  Increased  In  10  years 
from  37  to  47  percent  of  all  land  within 
the  State.  Federal  acquisition  has  ex- 
tended to  M  percent  of  aU  tbe  land  in  17 
California  eountiea.  There  is  some  Fed- 
eral land  In  erery  one  of  Cabfomia's  68 
counties,  and  14  coxinties  contain  more 
than  l.OM.OOO  acres  eaeh  of  Federal  land. 

In  11  Western  States  Federal  acquisi- 
tion has  extended  to  47  percent,  and  In 
excess  of  24  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  of  tbe  United  States  is  now  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Southern  California  and  Loe  Angeles 
County  tn  particular  Is  suffering  from 
the  tremendous  burden  of  tax-exempt 
personal  and  real  property  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  Coun- 
ty of  Los  Angeles  a  total  of  705J^  acres 
is  owned  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  eighteen  acres  are  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  17.778  acres  are  under  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  32.664  acres 
are  under  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Nifie  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  acres  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  various  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  tax  revenue  lost  to  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  County  dtie  to  the  $460,412.- 
378  of  tax-exempt  tangible  personal 
property  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment prompts  the  question  In  the  minds 
of  the  county  and  city  governments  In 
Los  Angeles  as  to  whether  property  of 
tbe  Federal  Oovenunent  is  becoming  a 
burden  Instead  of  a  benefit  because  each 
of  these  Installations  which  are  now  tax- 
exempt  require  the  servloe  of  publio 
utilities  such  as  sewage  disposal,  high- 
ways, fire  protection,  police  protection, 
health  and  educational  facilities  for  the 
increased  population,  and  many  other 
costs  which  must  be  borne  by  the  resi- 
dents in  the  communities  where  Federal- 
owned  land  is  located. 

I  believe  it  to  time  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  accept  its  responsibility 
to  compensate  the  States  and  counties 
at  least  in  part  for  the  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nues on  lands  that  are  owned  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment 

I  introduced  H.  R.  13M  to  authorize 
annual  payments  to  the  States,  Terri- 
tories and  insular  governments  by  the 
Federal  Government  based  on  the  fair 
value  of  national-forest  lands  situated 
therein  for  the  benefit  of  local  political 
subdivisions  where  such  lands  are  sit- 
uated. Such  payment  at  2  percent  of 
the  fair  value  of  such  lands  will  avert 
embarrassing  fluctuations  of  Income  to 
many  counties  to  which  a  stable  Inccmie 
to  essential  to  the  efficient  conduct  of 
local  fimctions  of  government  It  will 
also  remedy  tnadfqitfii^*^  of  contribu- 
tions to  oosta  of  local  government  in  lo- 
ealitiaa  where  national-forest  lands  yield 
little  or  no  revenue. 


I  have  baaed  eompenaatlon  to  the 
States  by  the  ftderal  Oovemment  on  the 
vahM  ot  natlonal-foreat  lands  because 
thto  tjriw  of  land  represents  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  total  acreage  in  CaU- 
fomla  and  in  most  other  States  owned 
by  the  Federal  Oovenunent  In  Cali- 
fornia 43  perooit  of  the  total  Federal 
acreage  to  in  national  forests,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  Federal  acreage  to  ac- 
counted for  in  national  forests  and  the 
land  under  the  Jurtodletion  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management 

There  to  now  pending  before  the  Bouse 
Ccxnmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs a  bill.  H.  R.  5223.  which  incorpo- 
rates the  provisions  of  my  Miginal  H.  R. 
1359  and  extends  some  form  of  paymenta 
in  lieu  of  tauies  to  all  Federal-owned 
properties  in  the  States.  If  thto  bill 
were  reported  out  of  committee,  it  would, 
of  course,  have  my  support,  but  I  did 
not  extend  the  paymmt  of  compensa- 
tion to  all  types  of  federally  owned  tnop- 
oty  in  my  bill  because  much  of  the 
property,  other  than  forest  land,  to  of 
a  ^rpe  that  has  alwajrs  been  tax-free 
even  when  owned  by  the  State  or  coun- 
ty or  local  government  slnoe  it  provided 
services  to  the  general  public. 

I  firmly  believe,  however,  that  it  to 
time  that  some  form  of  compensation  to 
given  to  the  States  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  tax  revenue  on  federally 
owned  land,  and  it  to  my  hope  that 
legislation  for  thto  purpose  will  soon  be 
brought  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion. I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  give  thto  matter  serious  consideration. 


Address  by  Hoa.  HcfWrt  R.  O'Ceaer,  ef 
Maryland,  Before  Marjrlaad  Bankers' 
Astodatioa  Ceaveatiea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  nJTLER 


IN  "rHS  BMMATtt  OP  "rHS  UHll^U  STATVe 

Wednesday.  May  2i,  1952 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a 
most  excellent  address  delivered  by  my 
senior  colleague  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
O'CoMOB]  before  the  Maryland  Bankers' 
Association  Convention,  at  Atlantic  City. 
N.  J.,  on  May  27,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

From  tlM  Tltwt  days  of  Amartoa,  Mary- 
land cltlflenahlp  baa  bean  a  mghly  prlaed 
poesaaeion.  Today,  when  ao  many  groupa  in 
dUIerant  arsaa  tiava  parmtttad  ****»"—'»*■  to 
b«  tlngad  with  queatlonabla  tbaorlaa  ragard- 
ing  national  and  world  aflalia.  tt  la  ooinXart- 
ing  to  know  that,  wtMravar  ona  goea,  to  meat 
with  Maryland  cltlaena  In  any  walk  at  Ufa 
thera  to  no  oauaa  for  cancara  as  to  partlclpa- 
tkm  lA  thalr  aettvittaa. 

Today,  mora  poMlbly  than  ever  bafora,  tbe 
daalgnatkm  Maryland  Ft—  StaSa  la  an  aooo- 
lade.  Our  dtlaana  bava  kapt  trae  at  dubkiua 
pollclaa  at  govammani.  Tbay  valuad  tbalr 
Am^Tt^n  baritagi  ao  kM&ly  ttoat  tbay  ra- 
nMad  to  allow  raaktoata  of  any  otbar  aaetkm 
to  think  fflr  tbsm  or  pwura  tham  Into 


agrasmant  with  pcriicias  or  prlneiplaa  aUea 
to  Maryland  ideas. 

U  WM  for  this  rsason  that  In  ookmUl  days 
and  at  tha  Inoaptlon  of  this  Infant  Nation 
Marylandaia  at  forthright  vlaws  and  excap- 
tktiial  qesMtlas  oontrlbutad  to  tbe  advanoe- 
tamxt  d  tba  country  in  a  manner  far  out  of 
proportkm  to  the  slae  of  the  state  ttaelf . 

Today,  with  so  many  persons  within  and 
without  our  aountrj  ready  to  urgs  basic  re- 
visions in  our  people's  thinking  and  pollctes, 
that  early  Maryland  concept  of  Amerleanlam 
eontln\»BS  to  be  a  firm  stancbkm  of  democ- 
racy. 

Marylaadcrs  have  always  felt  that  Indi- 
vidual liberty  is  a  prloeless  gift  of  American 
ettlaenahlp  which  must  n'H  be  yielded  to 
anyone  or  any  catise  or  by  reason  of  any 
prnmlsas.  no  matter  bow  glowing.  Today 
there  :  re  people  to  teU  you  that  the  Mary- 
land, American  Idea  of  Uvlng  U  wrong.  Hap- 
pUy,  such  propagandists  make  little  head- 
way among  us. 

Before  s\icb  s  gathering  at  this,  one  la 
tempted  to  dweU  upon  tbe  contrlbuUona 
of  Amo^ean  bankers  to  tbe  growth  and  well- 
being  at  the  country.  X  feel,  however,  that 
tliere  Is  another  topic  which  at  the  moment 
la  more  preaslng  to  dwell  upon.  It  Is  a  sub- 
ject about  which  I  have  a  growing  ooncem-^ 
that  Is,  the  threat  of  Boclallzatlon — soclaliai- 
tlon.  not  In  Europe  or  In  Asia,  but  right 
here  to  toe  United  Statee.  The  toc^aslng 
role  of  Washington  to  the  lives  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  land  Is  alarming. 
Mo  leas  of  a  ooncem  Is  the  steady  march 
taken  by  bustoessmen.  labor  leaders,  and 
farmers  to  Washington  to  get  special  favors. 
dlipensatlons.  or  concessions  from  the  Oov- 
emment and  particularly  from  the  PubUe 
Iteasury. 

This  danger  of  a  burgeoning  sod&Usm  la 
at  Immediate  ooncem  to  every  businessman 
to  the  ooimtry  and  to  no  group  of  bustoess- 
men more  so  than  to  bankers.  Certainly  tba 
expansion  of  Oovemment  enterprise  toto 
private  buslneas  has  been  carried  on  more  in 
toe  credit  field  toan  in  many  othera,  ss  you 
very  weQ  know.  For  this  reason  I  feel  it 
desirable  to  toe  time  at  my  diapoeal  to  ez- 
amtoe  britf  y  tbe  history  of  the  relationship 
between  bastoess  and  toe  Government  la 
tois  country,  how  the  Increasing  dominance 
at  toe  Oovemment  has  come  about,  and  what 
can  be  done  about  It. 

Ftom  tbe  beginning  of  our  Government 
eecmomlc  freedom  has  been  a  basic  con- 
oept.  True,  If  you  look  through  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  or  the  Constitution 
you  will  not  find  toe  words  "free  enter- 
priss."  or  "economic  freedom."  But  thto 
does  not  mean  that  toe  signers  of  toese 
treasxired  documents  were  obUvtous  to  the 
valiiea  ot  a  free  economy.  Quite  toe  con- 
trary. As  the  emtoent  historian  Carl  Becker 
pototed  oat: 

Thto  rlgbt  U  not  mentioned  In  the  Amer- 
ican Bill  of  Rights  aa  one  of  the  natural 
and  Inalienable  rlghte  of  man.  Tbe  reason 
may  be  toat  it  was  already  so  wen  established 
and  so  little  denied  that  it  could  be  taken 
for  granted.  Tbe  right  is,  however,  implied 
in  thoae  provisions  that  guarantee  the  to- 
dividual  against  unwarranted  seizure  of  bis 
poasessloni  and  against  the  confiscation  of 
private  property  for  a  pubUe  purpoee  except^ 
by  due  process  of  law  and  for  an  adequate', 
compensation.  The  right  of  private  eco- 
nomic enterpriae  is  inseparable  from  tha 
right  of  private  property,  and  txjth  are 
doaely  aasociatad  with  equality  at  stotus  and 
toe  right  of  Individuals  to  choose  toelr  oc- 
cupatlona." 

Our  American  economy  has  been  able  to 
make  such  aatoundlng  progress  primarily  ba- 
cauaa  of  thla  prleslsas  harttags  ot  fraertoin. 
both  poiltteal  and  eoonomlc  It  waa  no* 
Oovemmant  that  waa  leaponsiMa  for 
lea's  «m*r*"g  pi'ogress  to  tha  add  of 
omy.  No  amdous  buraaoerat  waa  loapoasi- 
bla  f  or  tbe  developBftant  at  tba  vaat  acaaa  td 
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the  West,  the  bridging  of  the  rivers,  the  span- 
ning of  the  continent  with  rails,  and  later 
with  smooth  roads  to  carry  the  products  of 
•very  area  wherever  they  could  b«  marketed, 
llie  soundest  system  of  government  or 
•conomlcs  is  where  the  least  restrictions  and 
limitations  are  present  and  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  action  Is  permitted  to  the  Individ- 
ual. The  unprecedented  development  of 
America  has  shown  clearly  that  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Individuals  bargaining  out  their 
transactions  and  relationships  will  develop 
better  solutions  than  can  be  achieved  by  the 
theoretical  or  autocratic  approach  of  a  cen- 
tralized group  seeking  to  arrange  the  Uvea  of 
all  their  fellow  dtlsens. 

As  the  Industrial  revolution  wrought  Its 
profound  changes  In  the  American  economy, 
the  Federal  OoTernment's  role  necessarily 
Changed.  Beginning  In  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  centiiry.  there  was  a  tremendous 
■ptut  In  railroad  construction  resulting.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country.  In  ruthless  and 
often  unfair  competition.  In  some  cases 
control  over  railroads  was  obtained  by  out- 
side Interests,  leading  to  special  privileges 
and  discrimination  In  rates  and  services.  As 
•  result  many  States  passed  regulatory  laws 
•nd  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  established  to  regulate  all  interstate 
commerce. 

The  rapid  growth  of  powerful  trusts  and 
monopolies  In  such  areas  as  oil.  steel,  to- 
bacco, and  sugar,  led  to  agitation  that  cul- 
minated In  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act,  and  later  to  the  Clayton  and  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Acts,  to  forestall  un- 
fair methods  of  competition.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that,  up  to  this  time,  the 
Government's  Intervention  In  economic  mat- 
ters was  thought  of  entirely  In  terms  of  reg- 
Ulation  so  as  to  preserve  the  competitive 
economy  which  had  made  the  growth  of  our 
Nation  possible.  There  was  no  thought  of 
Injecting  the  Federal  Government  into  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise. 

In  World  War  I  more  drastic  control  over 
American  Industries  was  Imposed  than  this 
Nation    had   experienced    before.     Railroads 
were  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government   for   26   months.     A  system  of 
priorities    and   allocations   was   established 
and  some  nonessential  production  curtailed. 
In  some  cases  the  Government  went  directly 
Into    the    production    field.     In    comparison 
with  the  extensive  controls  of  World  War  II. 
and  even  In  comparison  to  controls  in  eSect 
now,  those  of  World  War  I  were  rudimentary. 
In  the  1920'8  the  widespread  agriculturaJ 
depressions  brovight  forth  demand  for  Gov- 
ernment aid  in  extension  of  credit  and  inter- 
vention In  marketing  of  farm  commodities. 
The  most  far-reaching  advance  of  Govern- 
ment Intervention  In  the  Nation's  economy 
came,  unquestionably,   as   a  direct   conse- 
quence of   the   great   depression   of   1929-32 
and  following  years.     Many  of  our  business- 
men,  stxuined   by   the   impact   of   economic 
collapse,    bankruptcy,   and   unemployment, 
turned  directly  to  the  Government  for  aid. 
The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was 
established   In   1932  under  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration to  prevent  the  collapse  of  rail- 
roads, financial  institutions,  and  other  busi. 


Since  1933  Oovemment  Intervention  In  the 
•conomic  life  of  the  Nation  has  become  so 
extensive  that  now  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  recall  the  sort  of  a  world  we  lived  in.  In 
pre-New  Deal  days.  The  Federal  Deposit 
InsTurance  Corporation  was  established  to 
guarantee  bank  deposits,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  guar- 
antee building  and  loan  funds.  Home 
Owner's  Loan  Corporation  guarantees  certain 
bousing  loans.  The  United  States  Housing 
Authority  makes  loans  to  state  or  local  hous- 
ing agencies  for  slum  clearance  and  low-rent 
housing  construction  which  must  meet  th« 
Autnorlty'B  standards. 

The  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  was  estab- 
Mebed  as  a  Federal  corporation  to  develop 


and  control  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries. In  a^culture,  through  the  estab- 
lishment (tf  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, the  Rural  Klectriflcatlon  Administra- 
tion, the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  and  other  agencies, 
corporations,  branches,  and  divisions  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  more  extensive  planning 
and  Intervention  by  the  Government  in  agri- 
culture has  occurred  than  was  ever  envisaged 
in  the  103O's. 

The  ImpiMt  of  unemployment  during  th« 
depression  played  a  substantial  part  in  ex- 
panding the  Government's  role  in  social  se- 
curity. We  now  have  old  age  and  survivors* 
Insurance,  unemployment  Insurance,  rail- 
road retirement  Insurance,  all  started  In  the 
1930*8  as  far  as  Federal  participation  is  con- 
cerned. These  Oovemment  programs  and 
more  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  depres- 
sion and  the  widespread  belief  on  the  part 
of  some  that  the  central  Oovemment  must 
assiune  a  more  positive  role  in  assiu'lng  the 
people  of  a  minimum  and,  I  might  add,  ever- 
increasing  level  of  economic  security. 

With  World  War  II,  the  Government  under 
the  stress  of  defense  and  war  requirements, 
again  expanded  its  control  over  the  b\islneas 
and  industrial  affairs  of  the  country.  Ma- 
terlfds  were  strictly  allocated:  price  controls 
and  rationing  were  imposed;  wages  and  man- 
power came  under  control;  the  major  in- 
dustrial expansion  for  war  purposes  was 
financed  by  the  Oovemment;  taxes  were 
raised  to  record  levels. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  regained 
a  measure  of  the  economic  freedoms  that 
has  been  relinquished,  but  by  no  means  all. 
Control  over  all  rents  was  never  abandoned. 
Stockpiling  of  certain  strategic  materials  was 
authorized  an  a  continuing  basis.  And  taxes 
never  dropped  significantly. 

Now  with  the  Korean  war  nearly  3  years 
old,  and  with  the  defense  program  still  in- 
creasing, we  once  more  have  many  of  the 
allocations  and  controls  so  familiar  in  World 
War  II.  Taxes  are  higher  than  ever.  The 
national  debt  is  at  a  record  peak.  The  an- 
nual interest  charges  on  that  debt  are  cor- 
respondingly biirdensome.  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  still  rising. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  emphasis  on 
dsfenee  and  combating  inflation  would  mean 
that  the  trend  would  be  away  from  those 
pro3rams  that  grew  out  of  the  depression: 
that  the  anti -depression  programs,  essential- 
ly inflationary  in  character,  would  be 
dropped,  or  at  least  minimized  at  a  time 
when  high  defense  expenditvires  and  the 
danger  of  inflation  predominate.  Quite  the 
contrary  appears  to  be  the  case.  We  hear 
administrative  spokesmen  press  for  more 
public  bousing,  for  a  national  health  in- 
surance program,  for  a  Brannan  plan  that 

would  a'most  certainly  Involve  substantial 
Federal  subsidies.  More  social  security  bene- 
fits are  suggested.  Others  urge  that  there 
Should  be  greater  Federal  aid  to  education. 

How  proponents  of  Government  expansion 
can  continue  their  eapoiisal  of  such  pro- 
grams In  the  face  of  the  clear  danger  of  im- 
pending national  bankruptcy  is  a  mystery  to 
me.    Cant  they  read  and  understand  the 

record — the  huje  Federal  debt,  the  ruinous 
taxation,  the  waste  and  dupUcatlon  and  even 
worse  in  the  multiplicity  of  Government  un- 
dertakings? Or  Is  it  that,  blinded  to  all 
other  considerations  except  their  own  pet 
political  and  social  ideas,  they  have  closed 
their  minds  to  the  inevitable  consequences? 
Let's  Just  look  at  the  actual  facts. 

The  national  debt  Is  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  trillion  dollars,  twice  as  much  as  the 
assessed  value  of  all  property  In  America. 
The  interest  on  that  national  debt,  fa.aso,- 
000,000  for  1953,  is  double  the  entire  cost  of 
government  of  jiist  two  decades  ago. 

During  that  20- year  period  Federal  ex- 
penditures have  totaled  nearly  a  third  of  na- 
tional Income.  To  support  those  lavish  ex- 
penditures II  out  of  erery  |4  that  7011  andl 


and  everyone  earned,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, has  been  taken  Into  the  Federal 
tax  hopper.  Present  levels  of  taxation  repre- 
sent the  limit  to  which  we  can  go.  Any 
increases  in  current  levies  would  not  only 
approach  conflscatlon,  but  would  result,  I 
believe.  In  diminishing  returns,  thus  de- 
feating their  very  purpose. 

Far  more  disturbing,  however,  than  even 
the  unbridled  spending  and  taxing  of  the 
past,  are  the  jtrojected  spending  plans  for  the 
future.  An  up-(o-the-mlnut«  eunrey  has 
disclosed  that  as  of  the  present,  despite  all 
the  debt  that  has  been  piled  up.  there  are 
some  142.000.000.000  of  previously  authoriaed 
budget  funds  still  unspent,  to  be  added  to  the 
•86.000,000,000  requested  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  195S.  The  story  is  only  partially  told. 
however,  even  when  we  not*  that  huge 
carry-over. 

While  it  has  not  been  offlcially  announced, 
there  are  definite  spending  plans  projected 
for  the  4  years  beyond  1953  which  would 
total  more  than  $75,000,000,000  annually. 

To  maintain  this  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture level,  my  latest  Information  is  that  the 
present  dangerously  high  revenue  expecta- 
tions In  excess  of  see.OOO.OOO.OOO  miist  be 
maintamed.  Deficits  expected  from  this  pro- 
gram range  from  the  $11,600,000,000  estimat- 
ed for  1953.  down  to  a  minimum  of 
S7.000,000,COO  annually. 

Thus.  In  the  period  of  highest  national  ta- 
come  in  the  Nation's  history,  an  income 
running  at  about  the  level  of  WCO.OOO.OOO,- 

000  a  year,  we  find  the  Nation  failing,  in  what 
is  still  regarded  as  a  peace  year,  to  balance 
its  budget.  What  will  happen  in  the  event  of 
an  all-out  world  struggle  is  simply  beyond 
comprehension. 

Those  responsible  for  this  kind  of  fantastic 
fiscal  thinlOng  argue  that  it  Is  caiised  by 
conditions  beyond  their  control.  But  I  tell 
you  that  a  great  deal  of  It  Is  not  beyond 
control.  And  It  had  better  be  brought  under 
control  quickly  or  the  United  States,  and 
with  it  the  whole  free  world,  may  experience 
a  financial  Jolt  which  could  rock  our  RepubJe 
to  its  foundations. 

It  would  appear  that.  In  our  complicated 
fiscal  system  there  are  so  many  factors  over 
which  Congress  has  little  or  no  control  that 
the  task  of  cutting  expenditures  Is  a  difficult 
one  indeed.  Debt  interest  is  fixed.  Par- 
ticipation in  State,  local,  and  international 
agreements  is  governed  by  various  statutes, 
budget  allocations  are  carried  over  from  year 
to  year,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems. And  antiquated  legislative  and  fiscal 
controls  fiirther  complicate  the  matter.  But. 
unfavorable  as  the  situation  is,  ways  must 
be  found  by  Congress  to  regain  control  of 
funds  if  Improvement  In  spending  procedures 
evw  la  to  be  attained.  ,-j 

As  one  bit  of  evidence  that  such  mam- 
moth spending  is  not  due  entirely  to  de- 
fense and  other  conditions  beyond  con- 
trol, let  me  mention  the  recently  revealed 
plans  of  the  Army  engineers,  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau,  and  other  agencies  working  in 
public  power  and  related  fields. 

This  long-range  program,  reputedly  for 
conservation  and  development  of  water  re- 
sources, but  primarily  for  extension  of  public 
power  projects  of  the  Federal  Government. 
While  Showing  slightly  less  than  |5,000,000,OCO 
of  works  already  completed  and  almost  t5,- 
000,000,000  in  projects  under  construction, 
includes  also  a  figure  of  $19,000,000,000  for 
projects  definitely  planned  and  another  fig- 
ure of  $29,000,000,000  covering  future  plana 
for  ultimate  completion. 

Even  though  all  of  you  here  arc  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  In  large  amounts  of  money 

1  am  sure  that  the  total  of  those  partially 
completed  and  planned  projecu.  $57,560^),- 
000,  reaches  into  the  realm  of  the  fantastic. 

Again  I  ask.  is  it  understandable  bow 
supposedly  responsible  officials  can  go  tnat- 
rlly  along  planning  to  spend  such  sums  as 

these.  When  already  the  Nation's  resources 
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and  credit  are  steainad  ataMMt  to  tba 
inc  poiniT 

Kvan  if  tbess  proponenta  of  iirpaTailaiart 
spending  dont'realiae  this  danger,  there  aia 
some  who  do.  WUlila  ttaa  past  6  days  I 
have  been  assured  by  one  nationally  rec- 
ognlaed  expert  on  flnsnoas  that  two  more 
years  of  tlie  beevy  spending  and  taxing  of 
the  current  pnigraa  would  bring  about  col- 
lapse at  tb»  financial  Btngtwe  of  the  Ma- 
Uon. 

Anottier  equally  well -qualified  financier 
gave  it  am  bis  ciyinlon  that  6  years  would  be 
the  ultimate  psriod  over  which  our  financial 
system  could  survive  sucb  unprecedented 


We  have  had  only  three  balan—d  Federal 
budgets  In  the  past  90  years.  Unless  some 
dagrrs  at  Ananctel  security  can  be  regained; 
unlses  our  dUaana  ot  souDd  Judfaasot  In 
financial  and  business  matters  can  exert 
the  tremendous  pressure  necessary  to  con- 
vince Washington  that  spending  and  tax- 
ing must  be  brmigbt  within  reason,  on* 
ean  only  be  pesatBoistlc  about  the  future  of 
the  United  SUiaa  and  of  the  world. 

WCK  Bomkm  do  ratetake  about  it,  the  finan- 
cial atabUlty  oC  this  oouatry.  backad  up  by 
otir  extraordinary  industrial  potential,  is  tiie 
one  hope  still  remaining  In  this  troubled 
world  for  salvation  from  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist aggression  and  wortd  slavery.  It  is 
to  the  bankers  cX  the  oonntry  that  the  Na- 
tlOB  can  Book  fkir  tnrtelrnm  upon  soond  bos- 
Ineee  poUdee  that  wfU  aeeure  maintenance 
of  a  stable  eooiuiDay. 

Ho  longer  is  this  a  ma».t.er  for  Congress 
alone.  There  are  a  number  of  us  there  who 
recognise  the  lituatlon  and  have  been  try- 
tug  dsspsratsiy  to  do  something  about  it. 
Juat  as  Lone  Iweeever,  aa  our  bmlneasmsH 
•ad  industry  give  aoeeptanoe  to  aoch  poli- 
cies by  not  demanding  a  rvium  to  aonntf 
practices,  just  iio  long,  you  may  Im  sure,  will 
the  preeent  oocdltions  continue,  and  Just  so 
long  wlU  this  country  and  the  world  be 
impelled  fortbtr  and  farther  down  the  path 
to  desrtructloa. 

To  bring  about  the  drastic  revision  In 
governmental  spending  habits  wfal^  will  be 
asoeesary  if  ftscal  policies  are  ever  to  be 
brought  into  line  it  wUl  be  necesaary  to  im- 
press upon  tlK«e  who  make  administration 
poHetae  that  they  are  acting  contrary  to  the 
wiabee  at  our  cltlaenry. 

High  adminutratire  ofldala  who  are  wn- 
eeaatagly  striving  for  more  and  more  Oov- 
emment intervention  In  fields  of  agrlciiltnre 
•Bd  housing  arid  medicine,  mtwt  be  made  to 
madeietand  that  our  people  acting  Indlvidu- 
aUy  or  throofth  organlaattons  of  tlietr  own 
making,  are  well  able  to  bandle  most  matters 
for  themselves,  and  prefer  to  do  it  that  way, 
rather  than  through  aodallsed  schemes. 

Just  becauee  a  negligible  proportion  of 
cmr  ettlaens  are  nnabla.  because  of  ITtnsaa  or 
age  or  other  rcaaona.  to  take  care  at  ttoeia- 
aelvas  la  surely  no  valid  argument  for  regi- 
mentation at  many  mllllOBS  who  are  not 
only  able  to  attend  to  their  •<wn  affahv  far 
better  than  Oovemment  ever  could  do.  but 
Who  are  demanding  the  right  to  manage  their 
own  boilDcsa  without  interference  from 
Oovemmsnt. 

If  someone  were  to  poee  the  question  as 
to  ttae  one  basic  need  of  the  moeaent  In  the 

United  Statea.  my  answer  would  be  that  what 
we  need  moat  definitely  is  that  oAckal  think- 
ing in  Washington  be  radically  revised. 

TtM  Natkin  baa  bad  a  recent  lttust<«.tkaD 
Of  the  extent  to  which  the  highest  of  Oov- 
emment oaclalB  wiU  go  to  asaert  their  sap- 
poeed  authority  over  property  rti^ta.  It  Is 
rlBlnasi  toy  ttes  PrMlitent  at  Ut»  United  OUI— 
tliet  be  pussies  SB  vneontaroUed  power  to  tn- 
vade  the  field  ai  private  property  wlwaever, 
th  hie  Judgment,  the  naUonal  tntereet  le- 

QUiree. 

That  view  la  erroneoua.  ta  my  optnkMi.  In 
the  toistarr  of  the  repubUc  It  bee  never  been 
contcntfed  that,  under  slmUar  condltkins.  the 

Chiel  Kucuuve  can  igDore  tbt  ftaUitorj 


provlakma  which  have  been  laM  down  by  the 
leglslaUve  branch  for  the  haadliag  at  spe- 
cific proUeoae.  More  aetminrtlng  is  the  con- 
tention that  the  President's  action  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  courts 
at  the  land,  much  lass  by  the  Ooncreas. 

Ours  is  a  govemnant  at  lawa  and  not  a 
governmant  of  men.  The  unntatdted  sjatiim 
of  American  Oovermnent  Is  founded  upon 
the  premise  tliat  three  coordinate  and  co- 
equal branches  make  up  the  whole.  This 
tmprecedented  system  was  deelgned  to  aflord 
checks  and  balanoea.  Mosia  of  the  branches 
waa  intended  to  be  superior  to  another. 
Otherwiae  the  eAcacy  and  value  at  the  other 
branch  would  be  greatly  dimlnislMd  if  not 
destroyed. 

WlUle  such  UHirpatlon  at  authority,  as  is 
Indicated  in  the  atUtuite  ot  the  artmtntetra- 
tion.  bodea  Ui  lor  industry  and  management 
today,  that  is  not  the  most  serious  question. 
The  most  important  aspect  is  that  If  such 
power  and  aiitborlty  can  be  aaserted  by  the 
President,  it  could  be  ueed  in  the  future  to 
deprive  any  citizen  or  group  ct  ettlaens  of 
their  vested  rights  and  of  their  private  prop- 
erties. Conceivably,  it  could  be  exercised 
against  labor  In  some  future  date  to  undo 
all  of  the  good  UuU  h»m  been  realized  over 
years  of  earnest  effort  for  the  benefit  ot  the 
working  daaaea. 

If  the  President's  atUtude  la  maintained 
this  country  could  function  not  aa  a  repre- 
sentative democracy  but  aa  a  dictatorship. 
An  autocratic  President  could  wldd  tmllm- 
Ited  power  and  by  the  device  of  a  declaration 
of  emergency  of  his  own  making,  be  eould 
aubetltute  hla  voice  for  the  tried  and  proven 
tenets  at  oonatltutional  and  statutory  proe- 
eesea  that  have  brought  us  safely  through  one 
and  a  half  ccnturlaa  ot  world  turmoU  wiille 
other  governmental  syateme  have  disinte- 
grated and  disappeared. 

Such  an  asrumptlOD  of  governmental  au- 
thority would  turn  back  the  pagee  of  Ameri- 
can Iilstary  for  deoadea  aa  far  as  the  rights 
of  our  dtlaans  are  concerned.  It  can  find 
no  Justification  in  the  Constitution  nor  m 
the  law  ot  the  land.  It  la  not  only  the 
privUege  but  it  la  the  duty  of  private  citlaens 
and  of  putkUc  oOloers  to  correct  such  a  mla- 
understanrting  and  misconception  of  lundap 
mental  democratic  principles. 

The  system  of  free  enterprise  which  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  American  piogrees 
over  this  century  and  a  half  may  not  be  per- 
fect in  every  detail.  Notlimg  in  this  world 
la  perfect.  However,  it  Is  so  far  superior  to 
other  aystems  in  the  world  today  that  our 
faith  in  iU  validity,  as  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  through  succeedlngly  more  proa- 
perous  ages  of  the  past,  is  such  that  we  must 
defend  it  as  the  surest  guaranty  ot  earthly 
progress  to  be  foimd  today. 

Many  of  our  people  have  no  ooneeptUm,  I 
am  sure,  of  tbe  point  to  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  injected  itaelf  Into  the  elec- 
trical power  phase  of  private  Industry.  Many 
eaatcmers  eridom  have  occaaloa  to  eee  tiM 
huge  power  projects  that  dot  the  western 
half  of  tbe  Nation.  However,  one  has  only 
to  study  tbe  data,  and  familiarize  htmsaif 
With  the  announced  plans  ol  the  public- 
power  proponents,  to  reallae  what  a  threat 
Oovernn»ent  activities  in  this  field  ofler  not 
only  to  the  utiUUee  of  X]a»  country,  but  ulti- 
mately tof^m  other  baaic  mdustrles. 

Because^  it  was  not  only  one  of  tbe  first 
big  grabe  la  which  the  pubUc-power  pro- 
ponent* were  aiaeoeaeful.  but  also  because  It 
Is  a  symbol  ot  what  happens  when  the  bu- 
reaucrau  come  to  ]K>wer,  the  Tennesaee  Val- 
ley Authority  ahowa  moat  deaily  what  we 
Ukay  look  for  la  many  other  firids  unless  we 
can  call  a  ban  promptly  to  suda  Federal 
encroachment  on  industry. 

OriglnaUy  antborlaed  to  manage  a  single 
dam.  TVA  now  controls  aa  area  of  KJHOO 
aquare  nkllea.  in  which  areas  aotne  80  or 
more  private  utility  oooBpemes  wsre  wboUy 
or  psottelly  eUnlnaaed.  And  tbe  Anttaarlty 
Ig  fiow  reaching  out  for  an  additional  40,000 


square  ""****.  to  eootrol  aaother  great 
tlon  now  betttg  served  by  prtvata  industry. 

What  sneh  preemption  of  any  Induatry  toy 
Oovemiaesit  aeeomfillBheB  Is  briefly  etated. 
Thousands  of  private  tovestow  are  deprived 
et  a  Booroe  at  Ineome.  asUllons  of  dollars  at 
tax  awnaya  are  knt  to  the  Oovemment,  and, 
ahBoat  without  ezceptlan.  other  appropria- 
tions from  the  federal  Treasury  are  required 
to  subsidlae  the  operation  In  favor  ct  a  lim- 
ited number  ot  dtlaens  at  the  eapeaae  of  the 
Mitire  country. 

Are  tbe  conanmers  to  that  area  getting 
•asnethlng  for  notblngt  Certainly,  tbe  tax- 
payers are  paying  the  cost  of  Oovcmmea* 
Inefficiency  there,  because  almost  without 
exception  such  enterprises  are  more  costly 
under  Oovemment  Uian  under  private  In- 
dxartry. 

Are  tlM  worlLera  on  thoee  Oovemment 
utllltlee  better  ofl  than  they  were  under  pri- 
vate numagementt  Mot  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  Ikead  of  one  at  the  leading  utility  unlona 
at  the  West  who.  aftbr  a  few  years' 
rlenoe.  publicly  bemoaned  the  lower 
lesB  satisfactory  working  hours,  and 
over-aU  benefits  to  hli  membenhip  under 
Oovemment. 

In  the  eame  way,  during  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings before  Um.  Supreme  Court  \n  the 
steel  controversy,  one  of  the  great  railway 
brotherhoods  whose  oAdals  bad  petitioned 
the  President  cmly  2  years  ago  to  take  over 
the  railroads  now  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mleaion  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  register 
its  definite  conclusion  that  tlie  President 
had  no  right  to  selac  either  the  steel  Induetry 
or  the  railroads. 

One  of  the  glowing  promlseB  always  made 
by  tlis  Oovemment  phumers  Is  that  wot^- 
ers  WiU  be  better  off  if  relieved  from  the 
neceaaity  of  producing  a  profit  for  prtvata 
ownera.  Here  again  a  study  of  comparatlva 
data  reveals  all  too  clearly  how  vastly  better 
off  our  American  worfcera  are  under  prlvato 
enterpriee  than  are  »»"«""■  workws  in  social- 
iaed  Britain  or  in  oommunixed  Bastnra 
Europe. 

The  free-enterprise  system  aseturea  to  the 
American  pe<^^  in  the  yean  to  come  levele 
of  living  tteyond  Um  dreanu  at  past  genera- 
tions, and  opportunitlea  to  work  and  to 
achieve  m  waya  uzkknown  to  thoee  who  dwell 
tn  the  shadows  of  totalitariansam. 

With  leea  than  •  percent  of  the  world'B 
working  force  we  produce  33  ]>ercent  of  tbe 
world'B  goods.  We  have  given  the  lie  to  the 
long-etMidlng  predictions  of  Communists 
and  M*"**"  Socialists  that  the  working 
rlruBWT  would  eiqperlence  increasing  poverty 
and  would  Uierefore  hasten  the  demise  at 
tike  free-enterprise  system.  Instead  of  be- 
ing groiind  down  by  tbe  "ahacklea  of  wage 
alavory,"  the  factory  worker's  houiiy  earn- 
ings have  risen  sharply,  his  working  condl- 
tloi>a  liave  greatly  inkproved.  and  the  length 
at  the  workweek  has  been  substantially  re- 
duced. 

Inatead  of  becoming  pnm)ertyless  as  lu^i- 
pens  in  Communist  areas,  a  growing  i^opor- 

tion  of  our  people  own  property.  Mcve  than 
SO.000.000  pereons  have  savings  accounta; 
there  are  over  80.000.000  individual  holders 
of  life-insurance  policies;  more  than  20,000.- 
000  own  their  own  homes,  and  about  d.OOO.- 
000  are  stockholders  of  corporatlona.  Bual- 
neesm-nn  have  a  difficult  time  figuring  cut 
how  to  provide  pai^ng  space  Ux  the  auto- 
mobilea  which  their  emi^oyees  use  to  get  to 

work.  Nor  bas  our  progress  bt^en  confined  to 
the  multiplication  of  a  wide  variety  of  ma- 
terial goods.  To  cite  only  one  instance,  ai 
the  turn  of  the  century  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  lx>ys  and  girla  between  the  ages  at 
14  and  17  were  In  blgb  scbool:  today  ao  par- 
cent  are  tn  hlgb  scbool.    8U  tlmee  es  blsb  a 

proportion  of  our  boys  and  gtrla  are  m  col- 
lege today  ea  was  the  ease  in  1900. 

We  bave  reached  a  erttleal  period  m 
life  ot  tbe  Matton  when  dtlaene— bv 
fwtt*    tairfe^liaiBl    aoen    and    work* 

Where,  even  the  boueewife  in 
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must  be  ready  to  take  alert  Interest  In  tbe 
conflict  of  political  and  toclal  Ideologies 
wblcb  today  are  vying  for  approval.  Ameri- 
cana are  veering  far  away  from  proven  prln. 
dples,  economic  and  otberwise.  The  queet 
^for  Individual  security;  the  mistaken  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  many  that  govern- 
mental  concepts  should  be  changed  and  that 
we  must  float  with  the  tide;  the  desire  of 
bureaucrats  and  planned  economy  propo- 
nents for  ever  greater  and  greater  power  and 
scope  In  their  activities — all  these  have  com- 
bined to  VTge  us  onward  Into  a  maze  of  gov- 
ernmental regulations,  controls,  and  costly 
programs  from  which  we  must  cut  looee  If 
our  Nation  Is  to  pursue  the  cotirse  charted  by 
our  forefathers. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the 
American  people,  once  they  are  awakened  to 
the  danger,  to  recognize  and  halt  this  un- 
necessary and  thoughtless  siurender  of  the 
most  precious  prlvUege  any  people  have  en- 
Joyed.  But  our  people  have  been  lulled  into 
stilferance  and  acceptance  of  undemocratic 
practices  of  government  to  the  point  where 
few  truly  realize  the  length  to  which  we  have 
gone  and  the  difficulties  Inherent  In  a  re- 
turn to  the  American  way  of  life.  It  is  the 
reaponslblllty  of  groups  and  businesses  such 
•s  are  represented  in  this  and  other  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country,  to  under- 
take their  share  of  responsibility  toward  res- 
toration of  correct  principles  and  practices 
of  government. 

America  must  be  resold  on  the  unique 
beneflts  and  advantages  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  And  organizations  are  in  a 
peculiarly  strong  position  to  further  such 
m  campaign  of  patriotic  rededlcation.  Tour 
pnnclpal  stock  in  trade  is  confldence  in 
your  community,  your  State,  and  your 
Nation,  for  this  Is  the  basic  element  under- 
lying the  whole  banking  system  In  the 
United  States. 

What  group  In  all  the  American  economy 
haa  stronger  reason  than  the  banking  fra- 
ternity for  devoting  its  vast  public  relations 
processes,  its  advertising.  Its  customer  con- 
tracts, to  a  reafflnnation  of  the  unique  rights 
and  privileges  which  are  ours  today  solely 
becaiise  of  the  constitutional  guaranties  and 
the  American  principles  which  so  many  un- 
thinking or  subversive  persons  are  urginK 
that  we  discard? 

What  more  logical  branch  of  that  banking 
fraternity  to  underUke  the  project  of  selling 
this  idea  to  the  bankers  of  the  country  than 
^  the  association  of  Maryland,  whose  colonists 
first  planted  the  seeds  of  true  liberty  and 
tolerance   on   the   banks    of   the   St.   Marys 
River  more  than  300  years  ago.    We  know 
that  the  principles  which  brought  America 
to  Its  present  greatness  are  as  vigorotu  and 
•s  fruitful  today  as  they  have  been  at  any 
time  throughout  the  long  years  of  our  growth 
to  international  maturity.    Let  us  take  It 
upon  ourselves.  Individually,  as  proud  resl- 
denU  of  a  great  State  whose  Influence  has 
always  been  far  out  of  proportion  to  Its  size 
and  population,  and  as  a  member  group  of 
the  national  banking  segment  of  oxir  econ- 
omy, to  devote  our  energies  even  more  defl- 
nltely  and  purposefxilly  in  the  future. 

We  recognize  the  good  work  that  many 
banks  have  done  in  this  regard  In  the  past— 
to  Impress  in  forceful  fashion  upon  citizens 
In  all  walks  of  life  that  America  is  unique 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  that 
It  Is  weU  worth  while  to  preserve  It.  Too 
many  citizens  are  ready  to  accept  and  enjoy 
the  beneflts  of  citizenship,  without  seeming 
to  realize  that  these  critical  days  they 
must  be  ready  to  treasure  and  defend  those 
beneflts  or  they  will  be  lost  as  siirely  as  they 
have  been  forfeited  by  hundreds  or  mUllons 
Of  once-free  people  throughout  the  world. 

To  stmunarlxe  In  brief  form  the  positive 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  insure  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  system,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  American  economy  let  me 
•mphaslze  the  need  for  certain  basic  activities 
on  the  part  of  our  cltlaenry: 


1.  We  must  reaffirm  our  faith  In  American 
constitutional  processes  and  demand  that 
our  elected  and  appointed  officials  conform 
to  them. 

2.  We  must  insist  tipon  governmental 
functioning  in  accord  with  soimd  fiscal 
policies,  based  on  the  principle  of  living 
within  oiir  Income  and  avoiding  costly  proj- 
ects and  services  unessential  dtiring  this 
emergency  period. 

8.  Encroachment  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  into  fields  o*  private  enterprise  must 
be  stopped.  Venture  capital  must  be  en- 
couraged and  not  threatened  by  the  specter 
of  governmental  competition,  with  tax-free 
franchise  but  with  indirect  support  from 
the  Public  Treasury. 

4.  Drastic  revisions  In  appropriations  must 
be  made  to  the  end  that  the  tax  burden 
shall  be  lightened.  Staggering  tax  levies  of 
the  present  not  only  are  to  be  recognized 
as  deterrents  to  business  progress  but  they 
Inevitably  defeat  their  very  purpose  by  re- 
moving the  incentive  to  legitimate  profitable 
productive  effort. 

5.  Socialistic  schemes  must  be  vetoed. 
Whether  It  be  socialized  medicine,  to  govern 
our  health;  or  the  Brannan  farm  plan  to 
govern  our  food,  or  subsidized  housing  to 
govern  the  home,  these  should  give  way  to 
private  professional  and  individual  effort. 

8.  Our  foreign-aid  program  must  be  char- 
tered along  courses  which  are  realistic  and 
practicable.  Realizing  as  we  must  that  this 
Nation's  wealth  U  not  Inexhaustible  we  must 
hmband  our  resoxn-ces  and  our  substance 
to  withstand  communistic  aggression. 

Do  we  exaggerate  when  we  point  to  the 
Imminence  of  socialistic  dangers?  Read  the 
answer  to  that  question  In  the  observations 
of  a  leading  British  economist  who.  out  of 
nls  bitter  experience,  voices  his  warning  as 
follows : 

"On  my  recent  trips  to  the  United  States, 
along  with  my  admiration  for  the  energy  and 
the  buoyancy.  I  always  And  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  something  is  happening  in 
American  society  which  is  familiar  to  ma 
because  it  happened  in  Great  Britain. 

"There  seems  to  be  In  American  colleges 
these  days  many  teachers  who  speak  of  the 
virtues  of  a  centrally  planned  economy  with 
the  starry-eyed  enthusiasm  so  apparent  in 
British  universities  between  the  wars. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  growing  contempt 
for  a  profit  making,  for  free  enterprise.  And 
I  ask  myself,  U  it  conceivable  that  the 
American  people,  having  provided  so  strong 
a  proof  of  the  virtues  of  a  free  economy,  are 
gradually  becoming  unaware  of  their  own 
greatness? 

"It  would  be  tragic  If  Socialist  Ideas,  like 
tlie  movements  of  men,  were  destined  to 
travel   westward." 

The  freedom  of  choice  ts  still  oxirs.  It 
Is  a  freedom  for  which  to  be  eternally  grate- 
ftU.  We  need  not  fear  the  powers  we  grant 
to  the  Government  to  meet  an  external 
emergency  where  the  life  of  the  Nation  is 
In  Jeopardy.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  quick 
governmental  action  in  case  of  fiood  or  earth- 
quake or  nat\iral  disaster.  But  we  must 
be  ever  alert  that  we  do  not  forfeit  our 
freedoms  for  the  sake  of  otir  own  Immediate 
material  gain.  We  have  seen,  the  world 
over,  and  throughout  history,  where  peoples 
have  granted  their  governments  dictatorial 
powers  jn  the  hopes  of  (.aving  their  pre- 
cious material  possessions.  They  have  sac- 
rificed their  freedom,  only  then  to  find  that 
In  a^i  too  brief  a  span  their  possessions  as 
well  as  their  freedoms  were  gone. 

Our  freedoms  are  more  precious  than  all 
the  wealth  for  vrhich  ov-  land  Is  known 
throughout  the  world.  If  the  defense  of 
these  freedoms  la  always  uppermost  in  our 
minds  and  hearts,  we  need  not  fear  social- 
ism or  the  domination  of  the  State  in  any 
ahape  or  form.  But  if  we  ask  more  and 
more  of  the  GoTemment.  If  we  submit  to 
log-rolling  and  pork-b»prel  tactics  to  get  as 
much  as  we  can  out  of  the  Government. 


tb«n  ws  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  powen 
of  tLe  Government  expand  and  expand  untU 
they  are  out  of  our  oontroL  T^e  choice  Is 
ours. 


Sodal-Secnrity  Bcaefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  RXPRESBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1952 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  would 
like  to  include  a  letter  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  I>ubllc  Employees  Retlremexxt 
Board,  Pred  J.  Morr.  chairman,  relative 
to  House  bill  7800.  I  would  also  like  to 
Include  my  reply  to  Mr.  Morr. 

Mr.  Morr  and  his  board  clearly  recog- 
nize the  Jeopardy  under  which  the  re- 
tirement systems  of  Ohio  would  have 
been  placed  had  we  etmcted  House  bill 
7800,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  and  his 
members  are  alert  and  recognize  the 
dangers  involved  when  this  Congress 
quickly  passes  leglslaUon  without  hold- 
ing adequate  hearings  so  that  all  mn 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views. 

It  ts  fortunate  that  the  public  em- 
ployees retirement  system  of  Ohio  has 
such  an  excellent  board  looking  after 
their  program. 

The  letters  foUow: 

Statu  or  Ohio, 
PosLXC  KnpLOTxn  RrmxMKNT  STsmt . 

Columbus.  Ohio.  May  23.  1952, 
In  re  House  bUl  7800 
Hon.  J.  Haut  McOaxooa. 

Congresaman.  the  Seventh  Ohio  District. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAB  Sn:  More  than  100,000  employees  of 
the  SUte  of  Ohio  and  of  all  unlu  of  local 
government  (except  boards  of  education)  are 
contributing  6  percent  at  their  earnings  to 
the  public  employees  retirement  system  of 
Ohio.    0\ir  reserves  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
pension  liabUlty  of  aU  service  credit  to  date. 
1.  e.,  the  taxpayers  of  the  future  wUl  not  be 
required  to  provide  any  portion  of  that  lia- 
bility.    As  you   know.  Just  the  opposite  to 
true  of  the  social-security  program. 

As  chairman  of  the  board.  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  and  means  of  thanking  you  for 
opposing  the  tactics  employed  on  May  19  by 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation.    Passage  ot 
the  bill  would  have  threatened,  seriously,  tbe 
continued  soundness  of  our  program.   We  are 
of  the  firm  conviction  that  full  public  hear- 
ings should   be  held   before  further  action, 
at  least  on  that  part  of  the  bill  which  would 
modify  the  exclusion  of  sodal-secvtrlty  cover- 
age for  SUte.  county,  and  municipal  em- 
ployees who  are  covered  by  or  are  eligible 
for  coverage  In  a  local  oe  State-wide  retire- 
ment system  such  as  the  public  employees 
retirement  system  of  Ohio;  but  H.  B.  7800 
would  retain  the  exclusion  from  social-secu- 
rity coverage  for  Federal  employees,  teachers, 
and  fire  and  police  personnel.     Why  should 
State,  county,  and  municipal  employees  be 
denied  the  protection  of  the  present  exclu- 
aion?    The  exclusion,  as  you  will  recaU,  WM 
written  Into  the  1050  social -security  amend- 
menu  and  applies  to  aU  public  employees 
whether  Federal.  State,  county,  municipal, 
teachera.  or  Are  and  police  who  have  their 
own  local  retirement  program.    The  exclu- 
sion meets  with  our  approval  for  we  know 
It  U  imjust  and  unreasonable  to  expect  taa- 
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pKftKt  to  sopfMrt  two  rstirsment  proertms 
(public  employees  retirement  system  and  so- 
cial security)  for  pubUe  employees  In  Ohio. 
Hie  only  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  explain 
oar  position  and  to  exprees  appredatlao  for 
your  support  m  opposing  H.  B.  7800. 

ChMtrmmn,  FubHo  Xm^loyees  Mettr*' 
*^  ment  Bomrd. 

OoHoaxss  or  trx  Umttd  8raRS, 

Honsi   or  RxraxsnrrATiVBS, 
Wos^fn^ton,  Z>.  C  JTay  29  If 52. 
Mr.  FBO  J.  Moia, 

Chairman.  PubUe  rmployees  Jtetlr*- 
t  ment  Board,  Columlnu.  Ohio. 

Dbai  CHanLMAH  Moaa :  We  are  today  In  rs- 
eelpt  of  your  letter  ot  the  23  d  reUtlve  to 
Houss  bill  7800.  I  do  appreciate  your  kind 
comments  relative  to  my  endeavors  to  pro- 
tect the  Public  Smployeee  Retirement  Sys- 
tem of  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  teachers  retire- 
ment system  and  other  retirement  systems 
which  might  possibly  have  been  affected  by 
tbe  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  glad  that  your  organisation  was  not 
In  accord  with  the  tactics  employed  by  this 
administration  in  brlnflnf  this  bill  oo  the 
floor  of  Oongrees  for  our  consideration.  I 
am  no*  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that.  In  addition  to  JeopardlBing  our  retire- 
ment systems  ot  Ohio,  it  definitely  would 
start  us  on  tbe  road  to  soeiallaed  aiedldne. 

I  hope  that  It  win  be  posslMs  for  your 
organisation  to  teU  the  members  of  the 
Public  Employees  Retirement  System  of  Ohio 
jVMt  who  were  active  In  endeavoring  to  take 
care  of  tbsm.  As  you  know  there  has  been 
an  erroneoxu  report  given  that  we  who  voted 
to  reeommlt  House  mil  7800  were  In  opposi- 
tloQ  to  an  tocrsass  at  $8  per  month  to  the 
betvefttitr<T  of  eodal  security.  This  aosuaap- 
tlon  oertalnly  Is  far  from  being  oorrect.  I 
da&nltely  favor  an  Incraase  in  social  security 
payments  and.  to  be  bonest.  other  payments 
to  Individuals  who  seem  to  be  victims  Ot 
circumstances  becaoee  at  Increased  oosts  of 
UVI119.  X  personally  feel  that  In  eome  way 
assistance  should  be  given  to  thoee  who  are 
parUdpants  In  retiremsnt  programs  at  Isast 
comparabls  with  tbs  Incrsassd  oosts  at  living. 

Again  may  I  say  to  you.  that  I  deeply 
appreciate  jjur  letter  and  your  reongnitloa 
Of  our  endeavors  to  protect  tbs  various  rt- 
tlrement  systems  at  our  State. 
Bsspectfuny  jrours. 

3.  Basst  MoOaaooa. 
JTeiaber   0/    Congress. 


Stels^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REIylARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBm 


or  IBS  BOOB  or  rvrsssntahw 
Friday.  May  18. 1952 

ICr.  PHILBIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
OM,  I  would  Uke  to  Include  excerpts  from 
the  leading  article  in  the  current  Issue  of 
Holiday  magaxine  which  features  my 
home  State  of  Massachusetts.  Entitled 
"Massachusetts:  Where  America  Start- 
•d,"  the  travel  story  gives  an  interesting 
accoimt  of  the  great  hlstorleal  shrines 
In  the  Commonwesdth  in  addition  to 
highlighting  thoee  places  with  attrac- 
tions for  visitors  coining  to  the  Stata 
for  the  first  time.  Be&utlful  photo- 
graphs in  color  by  Bradley  Smith  illus- 
trate the  article. 

HoUday  was  fortunate  In  securing  tha 
outstanding  taloit  and  services  of  Joe 


McCarthy,  former  Boston  newspapennan 
who  was  managing  editor  of  Yuik.  the 
Army  weekly,  during  the  war  yean,  for 
this  special  feature  article.  He  writes 
graphically  and  understandingly  of  his 
native  State,  and  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  his  excellent  treatment  of 
central  Massachusetts,  which  I  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  to  represent  in  part 
In  the  Congress. 

That  portion  of  his  article  on  central 
Massachusetts  follows: 

A  tourist  would  do  well  to  turn  away  from 
the  main  highways  and  to  drive  his  car 
through  tbe  twisting  but  pleasant  back  roads 
of  oentral  Mssssfltiiisetts.  His  Journey  will 
be  slower,  but  be  wlU  come  upon  towns  and 
rural  Tinages  that  will  give  him  a  truer 
picture  of  Massaohusetts  life  than  the  aoenle 
vacatlm  reeorts  back  east  on  the  coast  or 
farther  west  ia  the  hills  beyond  the  Con- 
necticut River. 

Here  tn  the  middle  of  the  State,  the  larger 
•ommimltlee  are  mill  towns  and  factory 
towns,  solid  and  respectable,  with  ponderous 
Civil  War  memorial  monimients  of  gray 
granite,  long-unused  streetcar  tracks  and 
rathsr  gloomy  business  buildings  of  faded 
and  aged  red  brick.  But  the  country 
aroimd  and  between  them  Is  as  rural  and 
tmspcAled  as  It  was  during  the  War  of  1813. 
A  fMr  minutes  from  tbe  mills  and  factories 
of  Ware  or  Spencer,  the  motorist  flnds  him- 
self in  the  hayflelds  and  pasturss  at  Hard- 
wick  and  Mew  Bralntree,  peaceful  villages 
centered  around  tbe  usual  white  church  and 
town  hall  where  the  people  gather  for  grange 
meetings  and  strawberry  festivals,  and,  of 
course,  every  winter  for  the  annual  town 
meeting. 

In  theee  farming  oommunltiee  of  central 
Ufassachusetts.  life  is  still  about  the  same 
as  older,  transplanted  New  Bnglanders  re- 
member It  from  their  childhood.  The  com- 
fortable farmhouses  are  connected  with  ram- 
bbnc  ells  to  the  bam.  so  a  man  can  see  to 
his  Uveetock  on  a  snowy  February  morning 
Without  going  out  of  doors.  In  the  kitchens, 
where  the  cooking  Is  done  on  wood-burning 
stoves  pie  is  served  for  breakfast,  and  a 
favorite  dinner  Is  p<m-frted  salt  pork  from 
the  barrel  m  the  cellar,  with  milk  gravy 
and  boiled  new  potatoes.  Comments  about 
the  weather  and  Harry  TVuman  are  ex- 
changed in  the  general  store  while  the  maU 
is  being  sorted. 

There  is  no  monotony  in  the  landscape  of 
eentral  Massachusetts,  no  unbroken  flatnees 
anywhere.  The  rocky  pasturee  and  cleared 
meadows  and  orchards  rise  and  Slope  from 
one  stone  waU  to  the  next  and  the  dirt 
roads  are  ridged  here  and  there  with  thank- 
you-ma'ams.  where  a  farmer  can  hold  his 
Wheels  during  a  steep  climb  to  give  his 
horses  a  chance  to  rest. 

As  you  drive  west  into  the  edge  of  Spring- 
fleld  the  country  flattens  out  and  the  roelca 
become  scarcer  and  the  soU  is  s  reddish 
..clay.  The  Connecticut  Valley  seems  more 
like  the  Carolines  than  Massachusetts,  and 
Springfield  seems  more  Uke  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  than  any  other  city  In  the 
State.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight 
and  the  homes  and  downtown  buildmgs 
have  a  newer  look.  Springfield  lacks  a  Mas- 
sachusetts flavor  because  it  has  done  most 
of  its  growing  since  1010. 

A  tourist  attraction  m  Springfield  Is  Stor- 
rowton,  a  village  of  colonial  buildings  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Eastern  States  Bxpo- 
sltlon.  The  vUlage — open  to  visitors  from 
June  to  October — includes  a  aehoolbouse. 
Store  and  tavern,  church,  naeeting  house, 
blacksmith  shop,  lawyer's  ottce.  and  several 
dwellings,  all  4hth  their  carriage  houses  and 
gardens,  and  all  laid  out  around  a  green. 
Sveiy  buUding  la  an  authentlo  antique, 
m'^ved  from  original  sltee  in  various  parts 
of  the  State.  Another  exhibit  of  the  sams 
type,  but  with  its  aeeent  on  arts  and  crafts 


rattier  than  arehlteeture.  Is  Old  Btuitrldgs 
Vlllsge.  farther  to  the  east  on  Route  20,  and 
<^)en  between  May  80  and  October  31.  Old 
aturbrldge  VUlage  displays  eighteenth  cen- 
tury tin  shops,  bootmaking,  weaving,  glass 
blowing,  gun  making,  copper,  and  pewter 
and  wood  taming. 


Make  Dettlopaiint 


EXTENSION  OF  REIilARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 


m  TBM  BBf  ATI  OP  THB  XJHTTKD  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  28, 1952 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rboou  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  tbe  subject 
Maine  Development 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooao. 
asfoDows: 

Maine  develoimaent  began  a  long  time  ago 
with  the  hardy  pioneers  who  came  to  the 
Maine  coast  for  fishing  and  the  settlers  who 
cleared  the  forests  and  built  the  woolen  mills 
on  small  water  powers  in  Maine  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  Later  came  the^_ 
great  cotton  mills  at  Blddeford.  Iiewl8ton«T~ 
Augusta,  and  Waterville.  ' 

Maine  develc^ment  as  an  oScial  State  ac- 
tivity began  in  1938  under  my  administra- 
tion as  governor  with  the  creation  of  the 
Maine  development  commission  to  cooperate 
with  the  Maine  publicity  bureau  In  promot- 
ing the  Indiistrial,  agricultural,  and  recrea- 
tional development  of  Maine. 

Initially  as  studies  were  developing  of  our 
reeouroes  we  concentrated  on  cultivating  a 
public  awareneee  of  Maine  and  its  many  at- 
tractions throughout  the  Nation. 

In  my  administration  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference at  which  I  was  then  chairman  was 
brought  to  Maine  and  totn«d  the  State  lit- 
erally from  Klttery  to  Fori  Kent  with  much 
favorable  publicity. 

A  Malne-to-Southland  pilgrimage  was 
organised  of  150  believers  in  Maine  to  spend 
8  weeks  on  a  special  tram  at  their  own  ex- 
pense traveling  through  IS  Southern  States 
and  being  entertained  by  the  various  south- 
em  governors  with  Maine  products  being  dis- 
tributed along  the  iray  and  the  old  southern 
battle  flags  t>elng  returned  to  the  southern 
govemom  in  a  moving  ceremony  on  the  stepe 
Of  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 

Know  Maine  toiirs  were  conducted  to  the 
four  oomen  of  the  State  carrying  caravans  of  ' 
60  cars  of  beUevers  in  Maine  to  learn  mors  - 
about  the  assets  and  reeouroee  of  Maine. 

A  State  charter  for  the  Quoddy  power 
project  was  paseed  by  tbe  legialature  and 
ovenriielmlngly  apfuxived  by  the  people  In 
a  popular  referendiun  carrying  the  right  to 
export  tidal  power. 

Maine  was  on  the  march. 

The  Maine  Development  Commission  and 
its  aasfwtatftd  activities  became  such  a  suc- 
cess that  many  of  our  sister  States  created 
similar  commissions. 

The  New  England  Council  was  ofllcially 
bom  In  Maine  at  a  meeting  of  New  England 
governors  on  my  Invitation  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  this  region  in  development. 

Succeeding  administrations  maintained 
and  expanded  the  Maine  development  activi- 
ties with  profoundly  gratifying  results. 

The  Maine  delegation  in  Washmgtosi  eo> 
operated  wholeheartedly  with  aU  Interests 
In  Maine,  public  and  i^vate,  \n  spreading 
the  Maine  idea. 
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Potato  oontcsta.  lobster  festlTaU  In  Wash- 
Ington  created  endleae  good  will  and  pub- 
licity. 

Continually  the  offer  of  Maine  was  (jM-ead 
to  the  people  of  eroy  State  and  with  moat 
gratifying  results. 

lialne  owes  much  to  the  members  and 
itaff  of  the  Maine  Development  Commission 
and  Maine  Publicity  Bureau  for  working  In 
season  and  out  of  season  to  keep  Maine  on 
the  map. 

Maine  minerals  have  taken  on  a  new  sig- 
nificance since  the  war  with  world  shortages 
of  svilf ur  suddenly  focxislng  attention  on  the 
Katahdln  Iron  deposits.  These  have  been 
known  for  nearly  a  century  but  are  now  sig- 
nificant not  primarily  because  of  the  Iron 
but  becaxiae  of  their  large  eulfur  content. 
One  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
has  just  been  paid  for  the  Katahdln  Iron 
Works  property  by  one  of  the  largest  chem- 
ical companies  In  the  country. 

Curiously  enough  communism  made  Maine 
manganese  development  possible  when  th« 
Russian  Communists  shut  off  manganese 
supplies  to  America  after  the  war. 

The  Maine  deposits  of  manganese  were 
under  exploration  by  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies as  early  as  1940. 

The  manganese  content,  however,  was  only 
about  15  percent  as  against  the  SO  percent 
In  the  Russian  deposits. 

The  Maine  manganese  also  requires  the 
development  of  a  new  process  for  its  extrac- 
tion because  of  other  characteristics. 

The  exploration  of  the  Maine  manganese 
deposits  has  largely  been  carried  out  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  at  the  urging  of  the  Maine 
delegation  In  Washington. 

Constant  studies  have  been  under  way  for 
some  years  to  determine  a  process  that  will 
make  these  Maine  manganese  deposits  com- 
mercially available. 

Jess  Larsen  in  charge  of  governmental 
procurement  and  stockpiling  of  critical  ma- 
terials is  vitally  Interested  in  the  Maine 
manganese  de{>oslt8  estimated  at  arovuid 
300.000.000  tons — one  of  the  largest  deposits 
In  the  world. 

Manganese  Is  so  critical  because  not  even 
President  Truman  can  make  steel  without 
manganese. 

Jess  Larsen  has  assured  the  Maine  dela- 
gation  In  Washington  that  Federal  funds 
will  be  available  for  the  development  of  the 
Maine  manganese  deposits  the  moment  there 
la  a  process  of  extraction  developed  that  of- 
fers a  so-percent  prospect  of  success. 

That  Is  how  strongly  the  Federal  authori- 
ties feel  about  the  situation  and  why  they 
are  even  now  going  to  the  very  considerable 
expense  of  boring  four  holes  1.000  feet  deep 
Into  these  Aroostook  deposits  to  get  more  ac- 
curate information  as  to  their  character  and 
•stent. 

Beryl  and  mica  deposits  in  western  Maine 
tre  also  now  under  furtber  develoiMnent  m 
beryllium  becomes  a  moet  slg(niflcant  metal 
In  this  air  age  and  more  and  more  mica  is 
required  In  all  the  phases  of  electronics. 

•narrvAL  omjxintKtrt 

All  Maine  development,  however,  Is  de- 
pendent upon  events  far  beyond  oxxr  bounds. 
Life  In  Maine  wUl  be  meaningless  In  a  totali- 
tarian world. 

Maine  cannot  live  by  minerals  alone  in  a 
world  dominated  by  material  force. 

The  spiritual  heritage  of  Maine  is  stUl  its 
St  vital  and  critical  f>ossesslon.  With- 
out it  all  Is  lost.     With  it  we  cannot  fall. 

Communism  seeks  to  destroy  the  church 
and  the  family  as  the  cornerstone  of  our 
clvillzatlor  As  Abraham  Lincoln  pointed 
out,  America  can  only  be  destroyed  from 
Within — vnt  from  without. 

The  disintegration  of  family  and  religious 
life  in  Maine  and  in  America  is  the  worst 
menace  to  our  country  and  to  our  youth. 


Maine  development  must  alwajrs  have  In 
mind  the  history  of  all  the  great  clvllizationa 
that  iuive  perished  when  they  have  de- 
serted their  early  god. 


What  Democracy  Meaas  to  a  Hif  k-Sckool 
Stadent 


EXTENSION  OF  REHCARKS 
OF 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESINTATIVE9 

Wednesday.  May  2S,  1952 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Bernard  Egan.  a  15-year-old  student  in 
St.  Rose  fflgh  School,  Lima,  Ohio,  was 
the  winner  In  the  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  radio  staUon  WIMA.  The 
subject  assigned  for  the  contest  was. 
What  Democracy  Means  to  Me  as  a 
High-School  Student. 

The  prize -winning  essay  is  most  excel- 
lent and  was  broadcast  over  the  Voice 
of  America  from  Washington  by  the 
winner.  I  hope  the  broadcast  was  heard 
by  millions. 

The  essay  follows: 

What  ItaaiocaACT  Mzaks  to  Ms  as  a  High- 
School  SiuuawT 

I  am  blessed  with  American  citizenship, 
therefore  I  have  many  freedoms,  innumera- 
ble advantages,  and  corresponding  duties.  I 
shall  begin  by  telUng  of  my  freedoms. 

Freedom  of  religion:  I  can  worship  Ood  In 
the  manner  of  my  choice.  To  Him  I  can 
expound  my  troubles,  my  petitions,  and  my 
Joys  without  the  fear  of  persecution  or  un- 
fair trial.  I  am  bound  by  no  state  religion; 
I  am  not  hindered  in  the  profession  of  my 
faith. 

Freedom  of  speech:  I  can  openly  express 
my  views. 

Freedom  of  the  press:  Newspapers,  maga- 
dnes,  and  pamphlets  can  print  the  truth 
and  keep  the  public  well  Informed  on  mat- 
ters of  Interest  to  all. 

Freedom  of  assembly:  When  I  am  31  years 
of  age.  I  shall  be  able  to  vote,  to  ehare  in  the 
management  of  governmental  affairs. 

Americans,  It  Is  true,  are  most  fortunate, 
but  a  heartfelt  realization  of  Ood's  goodness 
is  not  present.  We  want  for  Uttle;  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  we  remain  in 
bounds  of  Ood's  laws  and  those  of  the  State, 
made  for  the  common  welfare.  Freedom 
does  not  mean  to  do  as  we  please — we  are 
free  to  cboose  tt»e  rlgbt.  Freedom  to  cboosa 
right  or  wrong  would  Justify  robbery,  mur- 
der, adultery,  and  other  cruel  forces  seeking 
to  oust  order,  to  discourage  all  attempts  at 
world  peace,  to  make  man  an  anif^ai  of  Uttle 
or  no  value,  to  put  Ood  entirely  out  of  the 
picture,  or  to  mock  Him.  His  Uws.  and  His 
people.  I  answer  these  forces  now  with  de- 
fiance. 

A  world  of  Indecency  could  never  be  a 
world  of  peace — a  fact  wblcn  blstory  bas 
proven  time  and  again  and  is  jn'ovlng  right 
now. 

A  gocless  world  is  a  pit  of  ruin. 

Democracy  Is  not  godless,  nor  Is  It  a  sym- 
pathizer of  Indecency.  Democracy  means  a 
people's  government  receiving  its  power  from 
Ood  and  established  for  the  good  of  men. 

Under  a  democracy.  Americans  have  du- 
ties— duties  they  must  do  if  the  candle  of 
liberty  Is  to  remain  the  symbol  of  hope  and 
peace.  These  duties  are  mine;  they  are  yours, 
too. 

I  must  guard  the  freedoms,  using  them 
within  reason,  abusing  them  in  no  way,  and 
appreciating  them  as  much  as  I  can. 


It  must  help  my  brothers  and  sisters  across 
the  seas.  They  are  unforttmata  and  they 
need  my  help.  C«n't  you  hear  them  calling 
for  truth,  for  liberty,  for  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment? Democracy  is  not  mine  alone — 
It  Is  for  everyone.  When  these  poor  and 
needy  people  seek  our  aid,  we  cannot  fail 
them.  They  have  lived  amidst  the  rubble 
and  horrors  of  war  in  a  state  hardly  fit  for 
hiunan  beings.  They  ask  our  aaslstanoe  be- 
cause they  dont  want  us  to  suffer  what 
they  have  siiffered. 

To  me.  as  a  high-school  student,  democra- 
cy has  a  very  special  meaning.  Because  of 
It.  I  have  been  able  to  get  a  fine  education. 
America  provides  for  and  insists  upon  the 
education  of  Its  children.  Education  must 
be  highly  regarded,  for  schools  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government  build  bet- 
ter dtlaens  who  in  turn  buUd  fine  natlcu 
for  a  good  world. 

I  love  democracy:  I  love  America.  I  waat 
everyone  to  love  democracy;  I  want  everyone 
to  love  America,  for  I.  like  you.  wan^  peace. 


Balaackf  Afrkahval  PrognuM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AaKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

W^edTiesday.  May  28.  1952 

Mr.  GATHINas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R»c- 
oiD.  I  would  like  to  include  an  article  by 
Miss  Dot  aiaw.  which  appeared  In  the 
May  19  issue  of  the  Forrest  City  DaUy 
Times-Herald: 

As  Wa  BBS  It 

(By  Dot   Shaw,   substituting  for  PTed 
McCoUiui) 

The  following  article  oomes  from  Homer 
Towns,  prominent  agriculture  representative 
and  friends  of  St.  Francis  County  and  east- 
em  Arkansas  farmers,  urging  diversified 
farming  methods  in  our  area. 

We  are  wholly  In  sgreement  with  Mr. 
Towns  snd  think  our  readers  wUl  enjoy  his 
comments.  We  wish  to  go  one  step  further 
and  say  that  not  only  do  we  need  dlveralfied 
farming,  but  also  we  need  to  balance  our 
agricultural  economy  with  industry  If  we 
are  ever  to  get  rid  of  the  "blues"  Mr.  "^xwns 
menuoos  In  his  article. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  have  a  balanced 
and  sound  economy,  the  place  to  begin  is 
at  home  and  we  have  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity   to    do    so    by    having    farmers    take 

Steps  toward  balancing  their  agricultural 
programs.  Improved  agricultural  economy. 
we  believe,  would  be  an  added  incentive  to 
prospective  Industrialists  looking  oux  area 
over  for  potential  development. 
Following  Is  Mr.  Towns"  article: 
"I  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  ex- 
changing greetings  with  a  fairly  good  cross 
section  of  the  citizenship  of  Forrest  City  and 
St.  Francis  County,  as  weU  as  some  of  the 
surrounding  territory.  One  thing  has  been 
noticeably  common  among  all  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  talked  during  the  last  week  or 
10  days — and  that  U  all  have  been  singing 
the  blues — farmers,  merchants,  doctors,  law- 
yers, and  even  housewives  and  high-school 
boys.  Practically  all  have  shown  the  same 
sort  of  a  pessimistic  note.  The  only  dif- 
ference Is  that  some  were  more  so  than 
others. 

"In  every  case  the  reason  for  the  gloomy 
spirit  was,  of  coivse.  cotton— or  as  is  the 
case  this  time,  the  lack  of  cotton.  It  Is  very 
interesting  to  me  how  the  feelings  of  our 
people  are  so  closely  aasocUted  with  cotton. 
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WffitBt  JHMtatt'  prospects  are  good  everyone  la 
high — when  they  are  bad,  we  are  all  down. 
Of  eourse.  It  le  very  easy  to  understand  why, 
sinee  our  whole  economy  is  so  dependent 
upon  cotton. 

"Ttker*  are  two  very  Interesting  points 
wortky  of  our  eouMsratloa.  I  think,  with 
reference  to  us  and  our  eottosi.  The  first  is 
that  in  aecordanee  with  the  predictions  eC 
those  who  snonld  know,  if  we  continue  to 
depend  oo  cotton  to  anything  like  the  ex- 
temt  thftt  we  have  In  the  paat.  our  gloomy 
periods  art  likely  to  become  eytc  more  fre- 
quent and  longer  in  duration.  Because  of 
the  Increase  in  cotton  acreage  in  other  seo- 
tloos  and  the  oompetltlcn  from  other  fibers, 
the  future  of  oottoB  as  a  sole  source  of  In- 
come Just  isnt  too  bright  for  our  section. 

"The  other  Interesting  point  is  that  we 
dont  have  to  rely  solely  on  cotton  unless  we 
want  to.  It  Is  strictly  a  matter  of  cbotoe 
among  our  fanners.  Our  soils,  our  elUnate, 
our  rainfall  and  the  other  reaourcea  that  are 
at  our  command,  makes  It  poeslble  for  us  to 
adiuet  oar  situation  in  moet  any  way  that 
we  so  daelre.  We  can  certainly  compete  with 
the  Weet  in  producing  beef— or  with  the 
North  m  growing  com  and  hogs,  everyone 
seems  to  think  that  we  can  produce  dairy 
products  for  about  one-third  leas  than  they 
are  being  produced  by  the  Wiseonsin  tanners 
who  are  supplying  us  with  such  products  to- 
day. Many  of  our  sons  ars  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  fniita,  truck  orope  and 
yafstablea. 

*^lils  an  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  our  pe- 
riods of  pessimism  are  self-made  and  could 
be  largely  eliminated.  AU  we  need  to  do  la, 
first  to  raaliae  that  our  resouroee  are  second 
to  none,  then  get  together  and  put  tboee  re- 
souroee to  work." 


Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 


Of  TBI  OMATX  OP  TVB  CmiTKD  8TATXB 

Wedfieaday.  May  2t,  1952 

Ur.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Mk  unaolmoua  consent  to  bave  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Raooaa  an  addreea 
broadcast  by  me  on  the  subject  Tax  Re- 
duetkm  Is  Unperattre  To  Saye  ttia 
American  Way  of  Life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rac- 
OBB.  as  follows: 

Is  tax  reduction  poeslble?  That  le  tbe 
burning  question  in  the  nolnds  of  more 
and  nM»«  Aaaertcana.  One  might  eaU  it 
the  ee4.000,000,000  queaUon. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
we  are  rapidly  approaching  tbe  point  of  no 
return  In  the  socialisation  of  our  gofem- 
mental  and  economic  structure  through  di- 
verting a  larger  and  larger  share  of  our  total 
national  production  to  tLe  control  of  Oov- 
emment. 

Forty  percent  Is  generally  considered  the 
point  at  which  recapture  of  any  reeemhlanoe 
to  private  enterprise  becomes  Impossible. 
The  burden  of  supporting  40  percent  of  our 
acttvitles  tmder  the  inevitable  ineOcleney  of 
bureaucracy  ooostttutee  too  great  a  drain 
on  the  remaining  60  percent  and  tbe  whole 
structure   begins   rapidly   to  disintegrate. 

Tbe  total  tax  take  of  the  country  now  runs 
well  over  S5  percent  and  bigger  and  bigger 
expenditures  are  In  cootempUtkn  In  Waah- 
iacton  under  the  current  administration. 

We  are  blithely  told  that  no  change  is  pos- 
sible because  of  world  conditions.    Ifo  hope 


is  held  out  of  a  reeeaskm  In  Oovemment 
ependlng  by  thoae  now  In  autSMtity. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  clearly  lies  in 
the  election  at  a  ElepuUlean  administration. 

The  eightieth  Congress  In  l»47-4a— the 
only  RepuMlcan  Congress  In  SO  years — gave 
a  resounding  answer  to  this  question  with 
Its  amadng  record  of  tax  reduction  and  debt 
reduction  and  yet  provided  adequately  for 
our  real  governmental  needs. 

The  Repabllean  Bghtletti  Oongreas  not 
only  balanced  the  nattanal  budget  for  tbe 
first  time  in  10  years  but  In  addition  ac- 
cumulated •8,000,000.000  to  apply  on  the  na- 
tional debt. 

lliis  same  Eightieth  Congress  provided 
H.000,000.000  to  begin  the  Kxiropean  aid  plan 
for  some  of  our  foreign  allies,  and  provided 
Sa00,0004X>0  more  than  the  President  re- 
quested for  the  national  defense  in  order  to 
start  prodnetSon  lines  for  planes  to  build 
toward  a  TO-group  Air  Force  as  recommended 
by  tbe  coogreselonal  aviation  policy  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  had  the  responaibillty 
of  being  chalnnan. 

The  President  infused  to  use  tbe  money 
provided  to  derelop  an  assembly  line,  and 
our  misCortunee  In  Korea  are  one  of  tbe 
tragic  fruits.  Three  years  are  required  from 
the  drawing  board  for  |et  planes  through 
the  development  of  the  aasaoably  line  and 
the  mass  production  of  the  planea. 

This  provision  of  $800,000,000  to  buUd 
planes  was  made  In  IMS.  If  tbe  President 
had  weed  the  gi004M0,000  as  dlreete<<  by  the 
Oongreas.  the  aaeeanbly  lines  would  have  been 
pouring  out  planes  la  1960  and  1951  that 
would  bave  been  more  than  a  match  for  tbe 
Buaaian  MIG's. 

This  fatal  error  by  the  President  and  his 
advisers  is  clearly  responsible  for  the  trsglo 
sacrifices  required  by  tnix  aviators  in  Korea 
in  our  inadequate  sonply  of  planes.  Our 
loss  of  1,400  planes  In  Korea  in  the  last  12 
months,  while  the  Comaaunlsts  were  losing 
400,  U  due  to  the  1048  mistake. 

The  President  ehoee  to  use  the  funds 
supplied  for  other  purposes. 

After  doing  all  the  foregoing,  however,  the 
Bghtleth  Congrees  reduced  taaee  by  $4,000,- 
000,000,  and  gave  66  percent  of  tliat  reduc- 
tion to  people  with  incomes  under  S5.000  a 
year. 

This  i^yportlooaMat  of  tiM  reduction  for 
pec^de  wtth  moderate  Inoomee  Is  in  glitter- 
ing contrast  to  a  Democratic  Congrees  and 
a  Democratic  administration  following  the 
war  In  a  •4.000,800,000  tas  reduction  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  hundred  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  country  by  a  removal  of  the 
eaeess-proats  tax. 

Here  was  a  startling  lllustratlan  of  tha 
Republican  Party  seeking  the  benefit  of  the 
many,  while  tbe  Dentocratlo  Party  sought 
the  benefit  of  the  few.  Let  all  interested  in 
this  campaign  bring  this  message  home  to 
tbe  peofde  In  every  walk  of  lUe. 

The  entire  financial  record  of  the  Beimb- 
Ucan  Eightieth  Congress  shows  what  It  is 
possible  to  do  by  so\ind  common  sense. 

The  burgeoning  bureaus  of  Oovemment 
must  be  constantly  pruned  exactly  like  an 
apple  tree,  otherwise  the  Oovemment  be- 
comes a  hopeless  mass  of  Intertwining 
bureaxis  and  branches  that  bring  only 
boundless  confusion  which  now  so  obviously 
prevails. 

We  saw  predeely  this  situation  after  the 
First  World  War  when  the  careful  and 
canny  Calvin  Cocrfldge  continually  pruned 
the  governmental  tree  under  the  leadership 
of  Oen.  Herbert  M.  Lord,  as  Director  of  ttia 
Budget,  from  Rockland,  Maine. 

As  Oovemor  of  lialne  at  that  time,  I  con- 
sulted President  Coolidge  and  General  Lord 
as  to  their  procedures  and  the  formula  was 
a  very  simple  and  very  adequate  chm. 

After  first  holding  the  budget  down  to 
the  iwiniTWMiw  that  as  ems  a  praetleabls  in 
the  recommendations  to  Congrees,  President 
Coolidge  would  Issue  an  Executive  Order 
immediattiy  after  adjournment  of  the  Con- 


lettfiig  aside  10  percent  oT  each  ap- 
propriation as  a  leseive  for  contingendee. 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  waa 
thep  divided  into  four  equal  parts.  No  de- 
partment or  bureau  was  allowed  to  exceed 
tbe  expenditure  of  this  one-quarter  part  in 

any  8 -month  period  without  permission  of 
the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Certain  appropriations  of  a  seasonable 
character  were  permitted  to  be  used,  but 
only  by  the  approval  of  General  Lord. 

The  well-aettled  governmental  practice  of 
spending  everything  remaining  in  an  ap- 
propriation during  May  and  June  in  the  last 
3  rionths  of  the  fiscal  year  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  fuU  appropriation  was 
required  was  In  this  manner  prevented. 

General  Lord  baiulled  tbe  supply  problem 
with  an  iron  hand.  Every  employee.  In  thoee 
days,  was  obliged  to  turn  In  the  stub  of  a 
pencU,  not  over  3  Inches  long,  before  he 
could  secure  another  pencil.  Tht  resulting 
saying  In  Itself  was  negligible  but  the  lesson 
of  thrift  was  thxu  brought  home. 

Economy  became  the  style  and  bureaus 
vied  with  each  other  in  seeking  to  establish 
a  record  which  they  knew  would  attract  the 
attention  of  the  man  in  the  White  House 
whoee  motto  wes,  "I  wish  the  Government 
to  spend  leas  in  order  that  the  people  may 
spend  more."  Bow  tmperattve  it  Is  that  we 
get  that  sfdrlt  back  Into  the  White  House 
without  another  year's  delay. 

As  Governor  of  Maine,  I  put  exactly  the 
same  procedure  into  effect  and  was  pro- 
foundly grattflad  to  see  a  million  dollar  sur- 
plus develop  In  Maine  enabling  my  adminis- 
tration to  bring  about  a  redwctlon  In  taxes 
during  my  second  term  as  Oovemor. 

This  shows  what  It  Is  possible  to  do  If  one 
considers  tbe  best  way  ta  esMOorage  the  de- 
velopment of  Industry  In  Maine  or  any  other 
Btate  Is  by  lifting  the  tax  burden  In  order 
that  all  concerned  in  Industry,  labor  and 
c^tal  alike  may  be  able  to  progress. 

BepuMlcana  in  Ooogreaa  In  tlM  last  SO 
years  have  carried  on  an  unending  battle 
for  a  eound  fiscal  policy. 

"Too  often  In  recmt  yews  liberal  govern- 
ments have  been  wrecked  upon  tbe  rocks  of 
a  loose  fiscal  policy."  Those  are  the  words — 
believe  it  or  not — of  Ptanklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Tbe  only  time  the  Republicans  controlled 
tbe  Congress  they  demonstrated  conclusively  ^ 
their  Idese  as  weU  as  what  It  Is  possible  to  do.  ' 
Actions  speak  far  louder  than  wordB  and  It 
la  the  record  that  traaseeads  any  pranlsss. 

It  seems  more  and  more  evftdsat  that  tbe 
Soviet  deelgn  Is  to  destroy  our  country  from 
within  by  the  disruption  of  our  economy  with 
tbe  constantly  mounting  burden  of  ^^prt . 
in  building  an  ever  greater  Defense  Wtab- , 
Uahment  and  trying  at  the  same  time  to  sup-  ' 
port  the  world. 

Even  the  ultralntematlonaUst  Mew  TortE^ 
Times  now  considers  a  careCul  review  of  our  i 
Oovemment    eipendltures    at    hooM    an*: 

abroad  Is  Imperatlre.  llils  Is  tbe  opinion  of  ^ 
every  thoughtful  man  In  Washington.  , 

Maine  may  well  respond  to  this  challenge , 
by  giving  its  approval  to  those  who  believe 
in  tax  reduction  as  the  only  way  In  which  to* 
safe  the  American  way  of  life  from  tbe  forces ' 
which  would  threaten  it  from  within  and 
frosB  without. 

Keeping  cf  pledges  In  pubtle  or  prtvwte  USs 
Is  the  only  basis  on  which  cna  complcs  dvl- 
Uaatlon  can  carry  on.  > 

As  a  candidate  for  governor  I  pledged  tax 
reduction.    I  kept  that  pledge. 

As  a  candidate  for  Senator  I  pledged  tax 
reduction.  I  kept  that  pledge  even  though 
It  required  going  out  to  tbe  country  to  §^ 
a  Bapimilean  ma)arlty  m  the  Senate  to  bring 
tax  reduetloti  finally  to  pass. 

There  are  two  vrays  to  balance  tbe  bodaelii 
In  the  home  or  In  tbe  public  life.  One  la  ta . 
cut  BtpensM    The  other  Is  to  increase  taasa. 

Calvin  Coolidge  said.  "I  want  the  Oovem- 
ment to  spend  less  In  order  that  tbe  people 
may  spend  more." 
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When  tlie  Oovemment  spends  your  money 
for  you  It  U  a  Tery  expensive  enterprise. 

If  one  promises  as  a  candidate  for  ofBce 
not  to  support  certain  types  of  taxation  the 
people  bave  a  right  to  rely  upon  that  promise. 

If  one  as  a  candidate  pledges  not  to  irun  for 
another  office  the  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  pledge  to  be  fulfilled. 

How  can  any  dependence  be  placed  upon 
current  promises  in  public  or  private  when 
past  promises  have  been  flagrantly  disre- 
garded? 

Socrates  was  once  asked.  "What  Is  the  pen- 
alty of  prevarication?"  and  he  wisely  replied. 
"Not  to  be  believed  when  you  tell  the  truth." 

Tlrmian  believes  in  balancing  the  budget. 
he  says,  but  he  wants  to  do  it  by  increasing 
taxes.  That  is  the  Truman  method.  The 
end  ts  a  completely  socialized  state  whether 
or  not  the  President  so  Intends  it. 

The  Republican  method  is  to  bring  our 
exp<%ndltures  under  control  so  as  to  leave  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  some  opportunity 
to  function  In  Justice  to  all  of  our  citisena 
alike. 

The  Issue  Is  crystal  Clear.  The  people  of 
Maine  may  choose. 


TIm  Voice  of  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

OVmW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVra 

Tuesday.  May  27. 1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
a  large  number  of  voters  in  my  western 
New  York  State  district.  My  p\irpoae 
in  doing  this  was  twofold:  first,  to  give 
the  voters  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  on  issues  of  current  interest 
and  thereby  develop  a  sense  of  actually 
being  a  part  of  government  and,  second, 
to  learn  for  myself  how  accurately  I 
had  been  expressing  the  viewpoint  of  the 
people  whom  I  represent.  It  has  been 
extremely  helpful  to  me,  fortified  my  at- 
titudes on  certain  issues,  and  suggested 
doubts  on  others. 

In  all,  41  questions  on  International 
and  national  affairs  were  asked  of  my 
constituents.  Approximately  6.700  re- 
plies have  been  received  to  date  which 
represents  a  sufficient  return  to  provide 
for  me  an  accurate  cross  section  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  responses  indicate  an 
Increased  awareness  by  the  people  of  my 
district  of  the  responsibility  to  inform 
their  elected  Represen'^ative  of  their 
viewpoint  on  these  vital  matters.  The 
questionnaire  has  given  the  people  some 
indication  of  the  manifold  problems 
which  confront  any  Ck>ngressman.  A 
great  many  of  those  who  returned  the 
questionnaire  included  a  personal  letter 
or  note  in  which  they  stated  their  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  this  method  of 
keeping  in  close  contact  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  returns  from  Broome  Coimty,  re- 
cently added  to  my  district.  Indicate  this 
has  been  the  first  opportunity  these  citi- 
sens  have  had  to  express  their  opinions 
in  one  package  m  a  Member  of  Congress 
on  the  really  important  problems  of  the 
present  day.  Letter  after  letter  stated 
their  approval  of  my  efforts  and  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  fully  in  helping 


me  make  intelligent  and  truly  repre- 
sentative decisions  regarding  these  mat- 
ters. 

The  results  clearly  show  that  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district  are  absolutely  and 
totally  opposed  to  the  socialistic  and 
spendtluift  policies  of  the  New  Deal- 
Fair  Deal  administrations.  The  vote  in 
response  to  some  of  the  questions  is  over- 
whelmingly in  opposition  to  the  tax  and 
tax.  spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect 
program  of  President  Truman,  and  also 
points  out  a  lack  of  faith  and  trust  in  the 
administration's  war  and  defense  poli- 
cies. Ninety-two  percent  of  those  an- 
swering favored  cutting  the  budget  for 
nondefense  spending.  The  opposition 
to  the  firing  of  General  MacArthur  was 
over  9  to  1,  and  In  the  predominantly 
agricultural  county  of  Tioga  there  were 
only  53  votes  in  support  of  the  Brannan 
plan.  This  same  county  gave  but  33 
votes  in  favor  of  socialized  medicine. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  of  those  who  re- 
turned this  questionnaire.  Th^  ex- 
pression of  opinion  has  been  a  valuable 
help  to  me  and  to  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  To  ask  the  views  of  our  constit- 
uents in  this  manner  involves  a  con- 
siderable added  load  to  the  work  already 
being  carried  on  by  my  office  staff  but  it 
has  proven  to  be  entirely  worth  while. 
As  new  and  important  issues  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress,  I  sincerely  urge 
the  people  back  home  to  keep  me  in- 
formed of  their  thoughts  and  feelings  on 
these  matters. 

The  vote  received  is  as  follows: 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  following  war  policies 
and  defense  policies: 

(a)  Bomb  bases  and  supply  lines  in  Man- 

churia? 

BroooM  Cbemuns  Steuben  TIocb     Total 
Yes 1,706       1,3M       l,VA  t»       «,7» 

No 330    2M    aw    SI    asa 

I'ndeclded...   321     233     30S      W     S58 

(b)  Complete  defeat  of  Reds   (Chinee* 

and  North  Koreans )  ? 

Vm. 1,T«0        i,43n        1,334  43R        4.ms 

No a04  lU  i34  86  77« 

Undedded...      .340  2A  aM  83  teo 

(c)  Accept  whatever  peace  truce  we  can 

get  in  Korea? 
Ym 245         iM         iM  as        eM 

No 1,82»         1,4»1         1,417  457        »,IM 

Undecided...      373  IW  316  73  763 

(d)  Chinese  Nation  alJst  troops  be  per- 

mitted to  fight  in  Korea? 

Broome  Cfaemung  Steuben  Tloc>  Total 

Yes 1,7«3        1,864        1.WI           430  M38 

No 296     IS!     S»     87  7» 

Undecided...   286     160     3BR     79  733 

(e)  Withdrawal  of  American  troope  from 

Korea? 

Yes 375  377  !37  77        1,066 

No 1,M0       1,343       1,228  409       4,837 

Undecided...     SI3  3S5  27)  100  «7 

(f )  Withdrawal  of  Americans  troops  from 

Japan? 

Yes 239  176  308  70  088 

No 1,817        1,500        1,3»4  450        5,147 

Undecided...      396  IW  MO  66  800 

(g)  Attack  Manchuria? 

Yes 686  807  Ml  MS       3,873 

No 830  753  808  304        3,483 

Undecided...      661  315  474  136       1,4M 

(h)  Fore*   Chinee*   to   evacuate   all   of 
Kar*a? 

Yet 1,684        1.S5S        1,318  41S        4,641 

No 3U  238  281  S>  881 

Undedded...      381  380  333  110       1,US 

(1)   Attack  Chine**  mainland? 

Yes 650  m         4M  M4      t?W 

No  1.186  an  87«  188       lUl 

Uadcdded Mtt  4U  803         IM       1,710 


(J)  Support  of  invaalon  of  China  by  ChU 
nea*  Nationalist  faro**? 
BcDome  Cbemoof  Steaben  Tiofs     Total 
Tes........^^  1,104        1.345        1.042  331        I^SB 

No «M  358  441  Ul        LOS 

Undecided...     437  m         347  134       l,l» 

(k)  Use  of  atomic  bomb  against  Chine** 
Red  forces? 

Tw. 1,098  871        1,000  3»t       3.3* 

No ^      773  5*4  UO  188       3.  OM 

Uodeckled...      481  340  312  US       1,38* 

(1)    Uae  of  atomic  bomb  against  Russia 
If  Russian  war  develop*? 

Yes 1.888       1.571        1,930  MM       I149* 

No 188  118  122  32  440 

Uodedded....      284  188  181  80  701 

(m)  Continued  arms  aid  to  certain  for- 
eign countries? 

Yes- 1,416       1,244       1,14»  IM       4,173 

No 596  378  3M  134        1.484 

Undecided...      375  253  387  83        1.8M 

(n)  Reduce  production  of  civilian  goods 
to  speed  up  arms  production? 

Yes 1.091  006  an  3M       3.3U 

No —      848  008  887  180       1328 

Undecided...      408  278  S>r  113       1.008 

(o)  Send  greater  number  of  American 
Armed  Forces  to  Kurop*? 

Yw 366  35*  310  M        LOM 

^■£illL:Ii"-•  ''**      '•"!      >.»        «•      «.•« 
tndecMed...     286  348         300  M  824 

(p)  Universal  military  training? 

Yes 1.351       1.078       1.H1          30  l,?M 

V'^y^-^-r—      730           633           TOO           219  8.3M 

Lndeckied...      246          167          lui            IS  Mt 

(q)  Rearm  Japan? 

Yes. 1.223       1.122  Mi  MT  %,€» 

No _      713          464  Mr  ISl  1.8M 

Undecided...      4  U          28*  407  118  1.237 

(r)  Rearm  Germany? 

Y« ««7          0«a  Ml  a«  3.1J8 

^''vl;J■i —  ZS?    ""    ""    300   1 180 
Indeddcd...   886    319    MT    131   tlM 

a.  Do  you  favor  further  American  economic 

a*sl8ta nee  to  leading  foreign  nations? 

Yes ?«  tn         r»i  197       3,443 

^''V-11VV~-  '•**  wo  735  287        3.311 

tndecided...      145  233  416  102  8M 

3.  Do    you    favor    American    expenditure* 

abroad  for  the  -development  ct.  back- 
ward nations? 

YfS M4  r«(7  'M  IM       IIM 

No 1,281       1.000  M8  a*      laM 

Undecided...   333     208     300     88     719 

4.  Do  you  approve  the  Trxuian  administra- 

tion foreign  policy? 

X** *W  57  88  »  Ml 

^**:.l:^il:.•—  ''^S      '•'"'*'     '•""        »"      ».•• 

Uodedded...      :39  151  163  85  80* 

6.  Do  you  favor  Federal  regulation  of  price*? 

Y« (35  377  483  MB       LS7 

^''■j^-^-'"  ^'^      *•*"'      '''»         W      iU5 
Indedded...     315  288  244  icl  SM 

Federal  regulation  of  wage*? 

Y« .  C19  370  47*  118        1,871 

\'''*A-^A^-'--  '•'^       ^'^       '•»»  «»       *.«" 

Indedded...      188  118  104  67  464 

6.  Do  you  favor  Federal  rant  ooctrolt 

Yes 386  2M  SM  79       1.  MM 

Indedded...      866  227  a06  74       1,074 

Stat*  r*nt  control? 

Yea 1,063  742  815  08       X  848 

No 1,148  UI8  800  319       £388 

Undedd«l...      136  134  127  41  « 

7.  Do  you  favor  support  level*  at  parity  far 

agriculture? 

Y«~ ,344  m  878  88        1,047 

No _  1,738        1,423        LSH  80       4!8a 

Undeddad...      267  223  234  «  7W 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  Brannan  plan  for  direct 

subaidi**    to    farmer*    for    perlahabl* 
commodltie*? 
Yes iga         107         las  as         888 

?f*VlIVV—  *••*•        *•«»        ».«7»  87*        8k  887 

Undecktod...     308  IM  m  «  Ml 

9.  Do  you  favor  •odallsed  medldxt*? 

Tes 130  88         m  M         Ml 

NO 2,160        1.7*3        Less  14*       CIH 

Undeeld*!...       88       ^  47  n  7  5 
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10.  Do  yov  favor  d*v*lop8n*nt  of  tb*  9t.  Law- 

r*ne*  waterway? 

Broome  Cbeanmf  Bteabeo  Thi(s    Total 
T48 .....      M8       1,I«  no  302       3,332 

N* 1,11s       ea       8M       m     xtn 

UadeaMsd...     30  147  284  MM! 

11.  Do  ytni  favor  eutttng  down  Frortdent 

Truman**  bodget  for  nondef  an**  wptroA' 
Ing? 
Tea- ...^xm     1,704      1.8a        8t3     1,133 

N* ^       M  IM  M  34  312 

U*«S88i8<...       M  M  »  11  IM 

IS.  Do  yoQ  favor  eutttng  aown  Freddent 
Truman's  bud|et  for  defense  and  mili- 
tary purpoB**? 

T«s 1.3M     1,07       Ml       tn    xm 

No 7M  872  «T«  W       ^ST 

UndrcMvd...      2*  M8  Ml  78  «a 

U.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Vedaral  aid  to  aducatloo? 

Ym. ,        MS         HI         8H  »       liM 

No 1,072  •tl  838  328       3»  179 

Daieilrtril  3B7  118  136  48         887 

.    (k)  Psderal  atd  to  *ebool  lunab? 
Tea 7M        an        738        m     aiM 

N* 1.4n       1.178  8M  3H       3,887 

Ua4**M*d...      IS  m  lU  86  483 

(e)  F*d«ral  aid  to  airport  ooBstructteo? 

TS*. l,»l  8M  7«  Mt       %*n 

N« 1.8M  884  HI  Mr       I^M* 

Uodeetded...      iM  M3  301  73         OS 

(d)  Padaral  aid  for  hlghwaysf 

Yes 1,173        1,008  V7S  308       3,488 

N* ~  1,HI  717  711  SB       *f74 

Tlllrtll"  181  laO  M*  84  801 

14.  Do  you  favor  "nkft-Hartley  law  r*p*al? 

Yss 3M  MO  3«  M  HI 

Ne „  l,7n        1,848        1.2I*  *m       8^*48 

.      365  145  348  M  7M 

op  on  Taft-Hartlay  law? 

Ym 304  210  884  44  IM 

No 881  883  (M8  SM       1^8H 

DadMMMl...  1,883  773  8M  M8       ^Hl 

8tr«nct2t*n  Taft-Hartley  lawt 

Y»._ 1.310        1.104  906  301       3,8» 

No.„ -.   ri    216    JSi     72    TIT 

UodscMod...   788     B85     888     213   ISB 

lA.  Do  you  favor  return  to  tb*  gold  standard? 

Y«^_ 1,218        l,aM        1,121  873        <0U 

N« 334  1«  270  M  8M 

CD<leeMed...      797  STB  441  14S       1,7M 

M.  Do  you  approv*  tb*  nrlng  at  llacArtbur? 

Y« 38*  134  M8  84  8*4 

N« 1,8M        1.888        1.810  8B7        8.188 

U*4aaUs4...      123  155  m  si  478 

If.  abould  po*tal  rat**  b*  iPcraaMd  to  abaorb 
pa*tal  dafleit? 

Ye*-„ 1,388        1.8M  8M  SH        8,4H 

No 8H  IM  728  3H       XUk 

UDdoddod...      189  IM  178  43  840 

15.  Wbo  ta  your  i>r*fer*iic*  for  tb*  Bepub- 

Ucsua  Pr**ld<mtlal  nomination? 
iTiiiiifcisii      i,ou        867        aa        M8      a,*a 

1^1 TS  884  8U  in  XItt 

Wanm_.^       61  »  M  11  IM 

wSmTZ...     »  37  M  M  »• 

MscAftkor..     IM  m  IM  «  481 

20  U  16  M  M 


of  H«iL  Aka  W.  iarUcT 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  UNDERWOOD 

or  auHTocxT 
nt  THE  8EIf  ATI  OF  THl  UHmBD  BTATBB 

Wednesday.  May  2i,  19S2 

Mr,  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  convention  of  tbe  Democratki 
Party  In  Kentucky  at  tbe  armory,  In 
Louisville,  Tues-lay.  May  27,  1962,  re- 
sulted In  a  resolution,  adopted  unani- 
mously, endorsing  for  the  presidency  the 


great  Vice  President  of  tbe  Uxilted  States. 
Albsh  W.  Basklky. 

Hm  aenlor  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  CuMnns].  my  distinguished  col- 
leaffue,  was  temporary  chairman  and 
keynoter.  Kentucky's  able  Gov.  Law- 
rence W.  Wetherby  was  elected  perma- 
nent chairman.  All  present  by  accla- 
mation determined  to  place  the  name  of 
Vice  President  BAitKirY  before  the  con- 
vention. The  convention  was  the  larg- 
est ever  held  and  was  most  harmonious. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  de- 
livered an  address  that  presents  In  » 
masterful  way  tbe  facts  upon  which  the 
read  iHues  sbould  be  presented.  This 
has  added  slgnlAcaiioe,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  be  is  cbairman  of  the  Senato- 
rial Campaign  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress <ielivered  i»y  tbe  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CuMnml.  may  be  printed 
in  tbe  Appendix  of  tbe  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Ricoto, 
as  follows : 

Ann****  BT  Ho».  lASut  C.  CLncnrr*,  cm 
KairrocKT 

Chalman  Humfrtirey*,  Oovemor  Wetber- 
by,  ABl*gat**  and  frtmcls.  before  launching 
into  tbe  bostne**  at  band.  I  would  like  to 
mak*  a  tvw  peraonal  remarks.  First,  I  want 
to  congratulate  each  and  every  one  of  the 
dei*cat**  to  tbl*.  tbe  1953  Democratic  State 
OonventUm,  on  tbe  splendid  interest,  activ* 
cooperatioD  and  unanimous  support  which 
you.  tbe  leaders  of  our  party,  bave  given  in 
welding  into  a  strong,  eCaetlve.  and  aolvent 
imlt  Bentueky**  Democratic  State  organlaa- 
tloii.  Only  lateillgant,  wholcb«art*d,  and 
\in*elflsh  effort  could  have  accomplished  th* 
•UmlnaUon  c€  ruinous  factions  wttbln  th* 
raaka  of  our  party  and,  a*  an  organ  l*atlon, 
•Ifcvated  it  to  Its  present  plane  of  harmony. 
eAdency.  and  progree*.  On  that  fin* 
achievement  I  commend  you — our  party  ha* 
•amed  and  won  public  respect  and  confl- 
deno*.  aad  our  8(at*  I*  making  st*ady  and 
aoUd  progress  under  current  Democratlo 
leadership.  The  peopl*  of  Kentucky  are  en- 
joying tb*  benefit*  of  good,  clean,  orderly. 
*Mcl*nt  and  progr**Biv*  government,  which 
1*  r*doundlng  to  the  benefit  of  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  within  tb*  borders  of  our 
Commonwealth.  In  this  bappy  Btat*  of 
aSalrs  in  Ikentucky.  I  know  that  aU  of  ycu 
f**l  tbe  same  glow  of  satisfaction  and  justi- 
fiable pride  that  I  do. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  bar  <  and  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  privilege  of  opening  Kentucky's 
State  Democratic  Convention  in  this  very 
important — even  critical — year  of  19S2,  in 
which  will  be  elected  a  President  of  th* 
United  SUtes,  4S5  Members  of  the  National 
Bouse  of  Bepre*  JiUUves,  S4  United  State* 
Ben*  tors.  30  (.svemon.  and  numerous  other 
public  ofllcials. 

This  yeai  is  on*  of  decision  for  the  Amer- 
ican peopl*  as  a  whole — on  the  voters  of 
Kentucky,  and  each  and  every  other  State, 
will  devolve  the  responsibility  of  making 
decisions  that  primarily  will  determine  the 
type  and  character  of  National  Government 
under  which  aU  of  us  will  live  during  th* 
coming  4  years. 

Pointedly  it  has  been  said,  "T^e  twentieth 
century  cant  be  repealed. *•  Either  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  continue  to  recognise  and 
face  up  to  the  period  in  which  they  ar* 
living — courageouply  and  even  venturesomely 
eoping  with  its  problems,  at  home  and 
abroad — or  disaster  will  overtake  and  sub- 
merge them,  and  with  them  all  of  the  fro* 
people*  of  th*  world. 

On  the  delegate*  that  you  win  nam* 
here  In  UniisviUe  today  wiU  faU  tbe  re- 
aponslbillty  of  taking  part   in  the  Demo- 


cratte  NatkmaJ  OonventtOB  nest  Jidy,  where 
tb*  D*a*ooratle  pr**ldaiiitlal  candidate  will 
be  choeen.  In  Kentucky'*  dei*gata*  to  tb* 
oonvantlan  w*  will  repo**  our  oonfldanee  ■ 
with  full  knowledg*  and  complete  a**ur- 
ane»— that  tb*y  will  be  iastnunental  toward 
nominating  for  tbe  exalt*d  ofllc*  of  Freddent 
of  the  United  Bteta*  tb*  blgbeet  ealilMr  and 
beat  qualified  Democratic  candidate  to  pre- 
sent to  the  American  people.  Wltb  such  a 
candldata,  idus  siipport  of  tb*  Democratic 
program — domeatic  and  foreign — we  will 
have  tlte  Ingredients  of  anotlicr  Democratic 
Victory  in  November.  Yictory  will  be  ours 
this  year  because  we  wUl  unite  behind  our 
candidates  here  in  Kentvicky  and  we  will  giv* 
full  support  to  our  national  candidate*. 

Recently  I  heard  a  radio  program — one  of 
the  panel  discuasions — which  hxui  as  Its  sub-. 
Ject  Can  Any  Democrat  Win  in  November' 
on  tlM  Democratic  Beccntl?  To  me,  that  was 
a  perfect  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  Demo- 
crat* must  guard  against  in  the  year  of 
declalon. 

It  is  tbe  kind  of  defensive  question  which 
has  no  place  in  o\ir  democratic  thinking.  Tbe 
real  question  should  have  been  "Bow  can 
any  Democrat  loae  on  tbe  Democratic 
record?" 

We  have  a  record  of  accomplishment. 
We  have  a  record  of  doing  what's  right  for 
our  State  and  our  Nation. 

Here  in  Kentucky  our  economy  Is  ba£ed 
on  agriculture,  on  coal  mining,  and  on  other 
diversified  Indiutrlal  pursuits.  Let's  look  at 
the  record  of  the  two  parties  aa  it  affecte 
tliese  vital  problems. 

liany  of  you  here  remember  what  tbe  Be- 
publicans  left  us  with  in  1032. 

Wheat  was  30  cents,  com  was  16  oenta. 
cattle  were  selling  for  a  nickel  a  pound,  bog* 
were  2%  cente.  Burley  tobacco  was  6  cento 
to  7  oenta.  That  was  tbe  lot  of  tbe  farmer 
in  1832. 

I  dont  have  to  teU  you  what  wheat  and 
com  are  bringing  today. 

I  don't  bave  to  tell  you  that  bog*  are  a 
Uttle  dMap  at  19  cente. 

Cattle  are  close  to  35  oenta. 
Tobacco,  the  Kentucky  farmer's  cash  crop, 
the  crop  that  tbe  average  farmer  Uves  on. 
was  less  than  a  dim*  in  1982. 

And  I  understand  the  support  prio*  for 
next  year  will  be  around  $60. 

You  reoaember  too  what  the  Republicana 
were  doing  to  us  who  were  trying  to  hold  on 
to  our  farms. 

Now,  we  Democrata  bave  given  the  peopl* 
of  Kentucky  some  decent  prices  on  the  prod- 
ucts they  raise.  We've  also  restored  many 
people  to  tb«lr  farm*. 

In  1982  we  didn't  know  whether  we  would 
bsv*  a  roof  over  our  bfsad  or  not.  Through- 
out the  Nation  176  farms  war*  being  for*- 
cloeed  every  day.  Kentucky  was  blighted 
with  ita  share  of  farm  foredoaur**.  For 
*v*ry  1.000  farms  in  our  State,  18  were  fore- 
closed. Today,  for  every  1,000  farms,  leas 
than  1  will  be  foreclosed. 

Ye*:  and  we're  not  only  enabling  tbe  peo- 
ple to  keep  their  farms  but  we  are  making 
them  better  places  to  live.  We're  running 
electric  power  line*  to  farms  through  REA 
and  private  power  lnter«*te.  We're  getting 
efficient  telephone  service  to  our  farms 
through  REA.  In  1932  lese  than  1  farm  in 
10  had  electricity.  Today  In  Kentucky,  8 
out  of  10  farms  have  electric  Ugbta  and 
power. 

Let's  see  what  indiistry  has  gained  In  our 
State.  Let's  see  what  we  have  done  for  our 
working  people  and  for  our  economy. 

In  1932,  here  In  our  State,  our  bank  de- 
posits were  Just  slightly  more  than  $103,- 
000,000.  Today  they  are  nearly  five  time* 
that  amount. 

Proflta  for  Kentucky  industry  bav*  risen 
In  about  the  sam*  pn^Kirtion  as  the 
national. 

In  1932,  tb*  izMltutry  in  our  country 
$3,500,000,000. 
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XiWt  year  indoMtrj  made  more  than 
$16,000,000,000.  and  that  was  after  aU  taxes 
liad  been  paid. 

Theee  gains  Just  dldnt  take  place  because 
20  yean  have  gone  by.  These  gains  are  the 
reatilt  of  tbe  progresslTe  legislation  which 
the  Democrats  have  put  through.  Labor, 
Industry,  our  farmers,  our  whole  people  are 
better  off  today  because  of  Democratle 
leadership. 

Why  In  the  last  7  years  our  people  have 
made  more  money,  after  they  pay  every 
penny  of  Federal  taxes,  than  they  have  made 
ii  all  tbe  yean  of  Republican  admlnlstra- 
t;<m  In  the  history  of  our  country. 

And  when  we  make  that  money  today  we 
have  a  safe  place  to  keep  It. 

In  1932,  more  than  1,000  banks  (ailed  In 
this  eotmtry.  Right  liere  in  Kentucky  a 
bank  was  failing  every  10  days. 

All  of  this  happened  under  a  Republican 
administration.  But  do  you  think  they  will 
admit  that  now?  If  you  do,  you  are  wrong. 
Why  only  this  past  week  former  President 
Hoover,  in  an  .article  publlshe<l  In  a  national 
magazine,  stated  that  the  bank  closings  in 
the  thirties  was  caused  by  the  man  who  you 
and  I  know  to  liave  been  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  the  average  citizen  in  the  history 
of  OTir  Nation — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  With- 
in a  sha  t  time  after  the  election  of  Roose- 
velt, the  banks  were  placed  on  a  sound  basis 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  was 
passed.  And  let's  see  what  the  record  is — in 
Kentucky,  and  in  the  Nation,  last  year  not 
one  depositor  lost  a  single  penny  in  any 
federally  insured  bank.  If  old  Hoover  nms 
true  to  form,  his  next  article  will  give  the 
Republicans  credit  for  that.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  how  he  proves  tluit  one. 

That  was  just  an  aside  I  thought  you  might 
be  Interested  in — Jxist  to  brixig  you  up  to 
date  on  the  latest  history. 
Now  let's  continue  with  the  record. 
The  average  weekly  wage  of  tlie  American 
working  man  in  1033  was  about  $17 — that  Is, 
when  he  could  get  a  Job.  It  was  less  than 
that  in  Kentucky.  Last  week  the  average 
wage  for  workers  In  the  Nation,  and  in  Ken- 
tucky, was  about  $87 — and  there  were  Jobs 
for  those  who  want  to  work.  This  did  not 
Just  automatically  happen.  Our  party  has 
created  prosperity  in  this  country — a  pros- 
perity based  on  more  people  working,  making 
better  wages,  getting  more  for  what  they 
grow  and  what  they  produce.  I  repeat — tliis 
Just  did  not  accidentally  happsn.  You  and 
I  know  that  this  prosperity  is  the  result  of 
wise  leadership  given  by  the  Democratic 
Party. 

More  people  are  gainfully  employed  in  o\ir 
Nation  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  perennial  can« 
didate  for  the  presidency — the  Hoover  re- 
tread from  Ohio,  Senator  Robebt  Tatt,  said: 
"I  see  no  reason  for  a  larger  percentage  at 
work  in  1950  than  in  1900.  There  Is  no  magic 
In  more  Jobs." 

Maybe  there  Is  no  magic  in  more  people 
working,  but  the  Republicans  have  never  fig- 
ured out  how  to  perform  the  trick. 

They've  never  flgiired  out  either  how  to 
give  otn*  people  some  of  the  security  we  need. 
Only  last  week,  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  gagged  that  branch 
of  Congress  and  kept  It  from  considering  a 
bill  to  Increase  social -security  benefits. 

Maybe  they  were  Just  reflecting  the  atti- 
tude of  one  of  their  eager  candidates  for 
the  Presidency.  Maybe  they  agree  with  him 
that  If  you  want  security  you  should  commit 
a  crime. 

Let  me  read  you  what  this  man  said  not 
long  ago.  He  said:  "If  all  that  Americans 
want  is  security,  they  can  go  to  prison. 
They'll  have  enough  to  eat.  a  bed,  and  a  roof 
over  their  heads." 

Let  me  repeat  that — "If  all  that  Americans 
want   is  security,    they   can   go   to   prison. 


Tbeyni  have  enough  to  Mt.  a  bed,  and  a 
roof  over  their  heads." 

This  Republican  candidate  made  that 
statement  the  first  time  in  Galveston,  Tex., 
on  December  8,  1948,  and  it  was  reported  in 
the  Plilladelphla  Inquirer  the  next  day. 
Then  he  repeated  the  Idea  in  a  speech  at 
Coltunbla  University  on  Septemt>er  28,  1949, 
which  was  reported  In  the  New  Tork  Times 
the  next  day. 

Many  of  you  know  wlio  made  that  state- 
ment. 

It  was  made  by  the  hero  of  many  mis- 
gxiided  Americans  trying  to  sell  our  ];>eopla 
the  brass  ring  on  the  merry-go-round.  That 
brass  ring  will  turn  green  on  their  fingers 
if  the  American  p>eople  grab  for  It — Just  as 
that  statement  is  going  to  come  to  roost  on 
its  author.  Oen.  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower. 

.  Let's  look  at  the  genertU's  security.  While 
he  belittles  social  security  for  you  and  me. 
let's  see  what  he  gets  if  he  retires — let's  see 
what  he  was  getting  while  he  was  in  retire- 
ment at  Columbia  University — or  wtiat  he 
would  get  if  he  decided  to  spend  his  time  at 
his  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  He  would  get 
exactly  the  same  salary  as  he  Is  getting  now. 

He  would  get  $19>41.84  a  year— with  $7,- 
626.56  tax  free. 

This  Is  the  Republican  candidate  who  says 
that  if  all  we  want  Is  security — we  can  go 
to  JaU. 

Now.  up  to  this  point  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing some  of  the  highlights  of  our  domes- 
tic program.  And.  I  submit  to  you  that  if 
this  was  all  of  our  record,  we  could  stand 
on  it. 

But.  domestic  and  foreign  policy  are  close- 
ly intertwined  today.  We  cannot  fail  in 
either  or  we  fail  in  ttoth. 

And.  I  submit  fiirther  to  you.  that  faced 
with  tyrants  at  large  In  the  world,  our  ac- 
complishments in  foreign  affairs  have  been 
sq\ially  as  magnificent  as  those  on  the  home 
front. 

We  took  a  nation  that  was  flat  on  its  back 
in  1932,  that  couldn't  even  afford  the  paper 
to  put  an  army  on — and  in  7  years  we  had  a 
nation  that  was  able  to  take  the  leadership 
of  the  free  world  against  the  Axis. 

For  7  years  we  have  been  faced  by  the 
Russian  monster  bent  on  swallowing  up  the 
world  and  we  still  have  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  world  united  with  us. 

We  saw  the  Republican  Party  oppose  us 
down  the  line  against  arming  before  World 
War  n  and  now  we  see  that  same  party 
opposing  our  efforts  to  face  up  squarely 
against  communism  today. 

The  elephant  was  the  party  of  fear  and 
defeatism  when  Hitler  was  at  large  in  the 
world  In  the  thirties.  The  elephant  has  not 
forgotten.  He  Is  still  the  party  of  fear  and 
defeatism  today. 

The  Republicans  complain  about  what  it 
Is  costing  us  to  work  for  peace.  You  and 
I  know  that  freedom  never  Is  cheap.  Our 
forefathers  mortgaged  their  all  so  that  they 
could  establish  a  government  here,  under 
which  they  would  be  free  to  think,  and  live, 
and  worship  in  freedom.  We  are  called 
upon  now  to  preaerre  what  they  fought  for. 

Our  tKtys  are  fighting  brilliantly  in  Korea. 
The  Commiuiists  threw  fanatical  hordes  at 
us  and  they  failed  to  achieve  their  objec- 
tive— the  control  of  Korea  for  a  base  to 
launch  an  attack  upon  Japan  and  eventxiaily 
upon  our  own  Nation. 

Oiu*  State  has  given  more  than  its  share  of 
men  to  our  struggle  today.  We  are  proud 
of  their  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Our  boys  are  not  fighting  in  some  foreign 
war — they  are  fighting  our  mental  enemy 
whose  goal  is  not  Korea,  or  even  Japan,  but 
rather  our  very  Nation. 

Our  boys  are  fighting  in  Korea  so  that 
you  and  I  may  meet  here  today  to  make  free 
choices  of  delesates  to  a  free  convention  to 


choose  freely  a  candidate  to  run  for  PresMsnt 
In  a  free  United  States. 

If  we  continue  our  strong  program,  if  ws 
continue  to  support  the  Democratic  pro- 
grams  such  as  the  Marshall  plan,  mutual  se- 
curity, tile  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Act,  we  can  arrive 
at  that  day  when.  God  willing,  our  Nation 
and  all  the  world  will  have  peace. 

Down  tlirough  the  years  the  Democratle 
program  for  peace  in  the  world  and  security 
at  home  has  been  based  on  the  success  of 
these  measures  for  our  foreign  policy  and 
the  prosperity  brought  about  by  the  Social 
Security  Act.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  the  farm  program,  the  hoiislng  program. 
RBA.  labor  legislation,  and  the  other  meas- 
ures promoting  the  wsU-being  of  buainesa, 
agriculture,  and  labor. 

The  Repul>licans,  lacking  a  reoord  or  a 
program  to  present  to  the  people,  have  turned 
to  the  smear,  the  charge  of  oorruptlon  or 
of  waste. 

But  let  me  make  one  thing  very  clear.  If 
there  is  anything  that  has  ttecome  abhorrent 
to  me  in  my  31  years  of  public  life.  It 
is  the  failure  of  a  Government  oflleial  who 
violates  the  faith  of  the  people  who  plaesd 
confidence  in  him. 

As  long  as  we  have  had  hxmuui  society 
we  have  had  wrongdoing.  Ttiere  la  wrong- 
doing in  privste  life  just  as  there  is  in  public 
life.  We  cannot  legislate  honesty  among 
people. 

There  has  been  wrongdoing  under  Demo> 
cratic  as  well  as  under  Republican  regime— 
but  with  one  clear  difference.  Whether 
under  Republican  or  Democratic  regime,  the 
task  of  doing  the  real  cleaning  up  has  fallen 
to  the  Democrats. 

It  took  a  Burton  K.  Wheeler  to  do  the 
Job  in  the  nineteen  twenties.  Today,  we 
have  Senator  Wnxuic  FuLauoirr,  Senator 
Xsns  KxrAtnnai,  Senator  John  McClkllajt. 
and  Congressman  Cxcn.  Kimc  who  ixave  un- 
covered the  bad  apples — who  liave  removed 
them  from  the  barrel.  Yes;  and  they  have 
been  Joined  by  one  aggressive  Republican 
from  Delaware,  Senator  WnxiAics,  but  when 
you  get  right  down  to  It  that's  at>out  the 
same  ratio — 20  percent — that  the  Republi- 
dxa  have  done  anything  else  during  ttie 
last  20  years. 

It's  alxnit  the  same  ratio  that  they  have 
supported  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  write 
reorganization  plans  designed  to  eliminate 
inefficiency,  waste,  and  the  possibility  of 
corruption  In  our  Federal  Government.  The 
Senate  has  recorded  its  vote  on  18  of  these 
plans  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  tbe  Re- 
publicans have  supported  only  2  of  them. 

This  year,  the  people  of  Kentucky  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  are  going  to  rUls 
with  the  proven  program.  They  will  buy 
their  ticket  from  the  I>mocratic  window  for 
they  know  thM.t  then  they  are  on  a  winner. 

We  Democrats  today  are  wiuit  we  have  al- 
ways been — the  Party  of  Progress. 

TWO  great  problems — and  two  alone — ^faoe 
us.  The  first  Is  to  secure  peace  in  the  world. 
The  second  Is  to  find  security  at  home. 

Our  people  want  noticing  leas  ttian  the 
solution  to  these  two  problems. 

Our  people  know  that  they  wUl  find  the 
solution  in  the  program  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

We  here  in  tills  convention  will  take  ac- 
tion to  see  that  the  Democratic  program  is 
continued  and  further  strengthened.  That 
the  people  get  the  real  truth  and  not  the 
Republican  "truth,"  so  that  they  can  make 
the  proper  choice  at  the  ballot  txn. 

Our  party,  united  here  and  in  the  Na- 
tion, will  find  victory  again  when  the  people 
are  called  upon  to  make  their  choice. 

Our  slogan  this  year  must  be: 

No  tiling  less  than  victory  will  do. 

For  th*  Democratic  Party  in  '62. 
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Tba  Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  28,  1952 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con'^ent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto  a  portion  of 
an  address  dealing  with  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  dellvei'ed  by  me  at  Houlton, 
Maine,  Bday  25,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  address  v^as  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRO.  iu  follows: 

Tax  Issnx  m  na  Stati  or  llAin:  Smau.  txb 
TArr-HAXTi,ST  Law  Ba  Beteajjo? 

(Portion  of  speech  of  Hon.  Own*  Baawsisn. 
of  Maine,  at  Aroostook  Get-Togethsr  of 
tlie  Brewster  lor  Senator  Committee  at 
the  Northland  Hotel,  Houlton.  Maine, 
May  2S,  1063) 

Certain  labor  leaders  gathered  in  Boston 
on  last  Friday  decided  upon  liquidating  me 
along  with  Senators  Bras,  of  Virginia,  and 
KmawuLan,  of  CsllfornU. 

TIUs  action  wait  very  evidently  based  upon 
our  support  of  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  Issue  of  this  campaign  is  thus  clarified. 

Whether  or  not;  the  people  of  Maine  want 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  repealed  at  thU  crisis 
In  our  national  laUtory  can  be  settled  very 
atmply  by  their  v»te  on  June  19. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  was  saved  in  the 
Senate  by  a  single  vote  the  last  time  repeal 
was  voted  upon  Tliis  will  Indicate  how 
critical  and  close  U  tiie  situation. 

A  vote  for  me  is  a  vote  to  preserve  the 
Taft-HarUey  law.  Aleo  it  may  be  noted  I 
hare  a  record  of  having  kept  the  pledges  I 
have  nutde  in  the  coiirse  of  a  campaign.  My 
pledges  are  not  campaign  oratory. 

The  action  of  President  Truman  la  seis- 
ing the  steel  mills  under  what  he  cUUned 
to  be  inherent  i>ower  in  the  Constitution 
was  recognized  ts  precipitating  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  of  t:ae  first  nutgnltude. 

TiM  estat>llshn:Lent  of  such  a  precedent  as 
Is  implicit  in  th(»  Presidential  action  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  any  future  Executive 
to  go  to  almoet  any  length  in  suppressing 
the  freedom  of  i.he  people  including  labor, 
as  was  shown  in  the  former  proposal  of  the 
same  President  to  draft  railroad  workers 
Into  tbe  Army. 

Labor  is  more  vitally  concerned  in  this 
sltustlon  than  imy  other  segment  of  our 
population  as  the  asserted  Presidential  pow- 
ers might  as  easily  be  used  to  suppress  labor 
as  to  seise  industty. 

For  a  years  railroad  labor  has  t>een  denied 
all  redress  or  consideration  under  the  sel>- 
ure  technique  e'ven  though  in  that  instance 
the  seizure  was  imder  an  existing  law.  Only 
an  impending  election  and  the  furore  over 
the  steel  selzuns  finally  gave  the  railroad 
workers  consideration. 

Most  of  the  cc'urt  argument  as  to  the  Ie« 
gallty  of  the  Pretddentlal  seizure  of  the  steel 
nUlls  revolved  sbout  the  existence  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  to  resolve  latxir  dlsputee 
in  the  national  interest  and  tlie  failure  of 
the  President  to  use  this  law. 

If  the  Taft-Hiniey  law  were  not  on  the 
statute  books  the  claim  of  dictatorial  power 
by  tbe  President  might  well  tiave  t>een  much 
more  difficult  to  ctiallenge. 

Perhaps  some  acute  legal  minds  concerned 
with  expHinsion  of  executive  power  have  this 
possibility  very  definitely  in  tliought. 

At  any  rate  the  issue  is  now  clearly  drawn 
for  the  first  time  in  this  campaign  and  the 


voters  of  Maine  wUl  have  something  to  put 
their  teeth  in.  ' 

Is  it  wise  at  this  time  to  repeal  tb»  Taft« 
Bartley  law? 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  certain  agreed 
on  amendments  which  were  equally  accept- 
able to  labor  and  industry  and  were  actually 
adopted  by  the  Senate  but  rejected  in  the 
House  under  administration  opposition  be- 
cause they  wished  to  retain  tlie  issue  of 
outright  repeal. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Committee  in  1946  and  1950  I  led  the  cam- 
paigns that  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Senator 
Lucas,  tlie  majority  leader,  and  Senator 
TTiomas,  of  Utah,  the  eliairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee,  as  well  as  17  other  Democratic 
Senators.  I  understood  that  was  part  of  my 
Job  as  a  Republican  from  Maine  in  order  to 
establish  RepubUcan  principles  in  tiie  Na- 
tion. 

Nattu-ally.  this  has  not  endeared  me  to  the 
former  vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  who  seems  to  be  spear- 
heading the  drive  against  me  with  rather 
unlimited  funds  from  a  somewhat  mysteri* 
ous  source. 

Perhaps  the  Republicans  of  Maine  wiU  pre- 
fer to  decide  their  own  nominations  with 
a  minimum  of  interference  from  the  oppo- 
sition wiio  presumably  are  not  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Republican  Party  or 
its  program  for  the  Nation. 

No  more  disastrous  act  could  he  conceived 
than  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  at  this 
time  as  it  would  mean  the  certain  drift  into 
economic  cliaos. 

Nine  times  already  President  Truman  has 
l>een  compelled  to  use  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
to  save  the  Nation  from  disaster. 

When  one  or  two  men  can  close  down  an 
entire  industry  upon  which  depends  the 
welfare  of  millions  of  workers  in  related 
industries  all  over  the  country  It  is  impos- 
sible to  leave  the  country  without  redress 
of  any  kind. 

Witness  the  situation  recently  in  steel  and 
In  oil  where  our  entire  economy  was  threat- 
ened with  paralysis.  A  continuance  of  these 
strikes  would  have  left  our  boys  in  Korea 
helpless  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Planes 
would  have  been  without  gas.  Ouns  would 
have  been  without  ammunition. 

Certainly  the  country  has  had  enough 
crises  in  recent  years  to  justify  the  very  mild 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Amendments  to  improve  Its  operation  are 
always  in  order  but  not  to  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple tiiat  the  pubUc  welfare  must  always  be 
paramount. 

Let  tliose  Americans  who  recognise  the 
fundamental  issue  that  is  presented  here 
support  those  who  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

In  Ohio  the  issue  was  clearly  drawn  and 
every  industrial  area  in  Ohio  voted  for  the 
sponsor  of  tills  legislation.  This  showed 
clearly  that  a  great  numlier  of  union  mem- 
l>ers  realise  the  llt>eratlon  they  have  received 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  will  not  ac- 
cept the  dictation  of  leaders  who  seek  to 
control  their  vote. 

In  Maine  a  far  more  moderate  approach 
has  been  adopted  by  the  opponents  of  Taft- 
Hartley  law  as  a  lesson  was  learned  from  the 
sound  defeat  administered  in  Oiiio  when 
smear  tactics  were  given  full  rein  and  leaders 
loudly  proclaimed  wiiat  they  were  going  to 
do. 

The  issue  Is  now  clearly  drawn  and  the 
Republicans  of  Maine  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity on  Monday,  June  16,  to  express  them- 
selves on  tbe  support  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  by  voting  for  one  who  supports  the  law. 

Lalx>r  relations  in  America  would  rapidly 
descend  into  economic  diaos  if  tills  law  were 
taken  off  the  statute  books. 

Maine  lias  its  opportunity  on  June  16  to 
declare  the  faith  of  its  people  In  no  luicertain 
terms.    Any  faltering  at  this  crisis  would 


have  tragic  consequences  for  tbe  economy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  welfare  of  us  ail. 

The  lines  are  clearly  drawn  between  de- 
pendence upon  a  law  duly  passed  by  the 
Congress  or  upon  the  will  of  a  President 
under  a  claim  of  "inherent  powers"  tiiat  may 
at  any  time  tie  stretched  to  any  limit  to 
cover  any  emergency,  real  or  imagined. 

One  is  a  Government  of  law.  The  other 
is  a  government  not  of  men  but  of  a  single 
man. 

The  American  answer  is  clear. 


Ob  Side  ol  Rcasos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HBPRESBNTA'ITVEB 

Wednesday,  May  28, 1952 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leava 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Alliance  (Ohio) 
Review  of  May  22,  1952. 

This  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  deals  with 
the  income-tax  deduction  provisions  by 
this  House  last  we^L  It  is  an  extremely 
fair,  logical,  and  factual  summary  of 
the  position  in  which  we  in  Congress  find 
ourselves. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  will  find  this 
editorial  highly  interesting.  I  strongly 
commend  it  to  your  attention: 

On  Smt  or  Reason  ' 

When  Memt>ers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  to  permit  income-tax  deduction 
of  tlielr  Washington  Uving  exi>enses,  tiiey 
had  fact  and  reason  on  their  side,  but  per- 
haps failed  to  make  a  good  case  for  them- 
selves vrith  the  public. 

Since  Congress  establisiies  its  own  pay 
scale,  it  is  acutely  emtiarrassed  every  time 
the  question  is  raised  in  public.  Tet  it  is 
clear  that  tmless  congressional  pay  is  sub- 
stantially Increased  some  of  tbe  best  men 
wlU  retire.  A  nvunber  of  House  Memtiera 
will  not  seek  reelection  tills  year  because  of  • 
the  heavy  financial  burden  of  being  a  Con- 
gressman. 

Members  now  receive  $12,500  In  salary  and 
$2,600  lu  an  untaxed  expense  allowance,  equal 
to  a  groes  of  a  little  more  than  $16,000  a 
year.  But  a  few  months  ago  they  cut  out 
the  $2,500  allowance,  effective  next  January, 
and  substituted  a  basic  pay  of  $15,000.  thus 
voting  a  cut  for  next  year's  Members  of 
sbout  $1,000.  The  amendment  which  the 
House  has  now  tacked  on  to  the  legislative 
appropriation  bUl  to  make  Waslilngton  ex- 
penses of  Members  deductible  for  income-tax 
purposes  Is  apparently  an  attempt  to  recoup 
this  loss. 

Since  Members  of  Congress  have  extraor- 
dinary expenses,  a  salary  that  would  be 
ample  for  a  businessman  in  a  small  town  is 
not  enough  for  a  Congressman.  He  must 
spend  most  of  his  time  in  a  high-cost  city 
whUe  also  maintaining  a  residence  in  liis 
home  district,  entertain  a  vast  number  of 
constituents  and  spend  far  more  on  travel 
ttian  his  mileage  allowance.  The  travel  al- 
lowance is  for  one  trip  to  and  frsm  Washing- 
ton per  session;  it  is  more  than  enough  to 
cover  one  round-trip  of  tlie  Cont^ressman  but 
it  does  not  cover  tbe  cost  of  his  wife's  ticket. 
And  most  Congressmen  tisve  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  trips  to  their  districts  during  eerhjv 
sesskm.  If  serious  damage  to  Congrasa  k" 
to  be  avoided,  congressional  saliirles  must  be 
increased  and  legitimate  expenses  allowed 
for  income-tax  purposes. 
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TW  Wmwf  AiRtaft  Caniw  Task  Fa 
PrvfiiM  Ikt  Ody  Traiy  Mabik  Air 
P«flct  ■  Ihe  W«rU 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 


or  ronf STLTAifiA 


Df  THE  BOITSB  OP 


'ATTVB 


Wedneada9.  Mmv  U,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  depend  on  the  United 
States  Navy  to  fulfill  its  minion  of  de- 
fending this  Nation,  but  cannot  do  so  if 
It  lacks  modem  aircraft  carriers. 

Admiral  WUUam  Feehteler.  United 
States  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
on  February  15.  1952.  v^en  addressing 
the  Madonal  Oeographic  Society  at  Ooi^ 
stitution  Hall,  Washington.  D.  C.  con- 
coning  the  Navy's  offensive  power  as  it 
relates  to  the  aircraft  carrier  task  force. 
said  in  part: 

2  hs««  mentioned  anUrabmsrlnc  wasf  uo, 
Uoekadc,  amphlUoaa  warfare,  shore  bom- 
iMuJiiifut  MMl  loglettral  mxfffitf  m  taunplea 
of  tmportant  naval  nitwtani  at  a  ■peciattTrt 
naSore.  There  are  many  other  ■perialfmd 
aettvltles  in  which  the  Navy  engages  luch 
as  the  tactical  air  support  of  troops,  usually 
the  Marines,  and  Interdiction  of  enemy  sup- 
ply routes  on  shore  by  air  as  well  as  by 
gimflre,  to  name  but  a  few. 

AH  at  these  spaelaUaBd  mtsslmis  merg* 
with  one  another  at  times,  all  serre  to  sup* 
port  our  sister  services  as  needed,  and  all 
contribute  to  the  principal  mission  of  the 
Mary,  which  Is  to  inflict  damage  upon  the 
enemy  wherever  he  may  be  found,  on  land. 
In  the  air,  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  or 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  Navy's  offensive  power  of 
attaclt  and  of  the  Navy's  most  valuable  func- 
tion which  is  to  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy 
■o  that  It  win  not  be  fought  on  United 
States  sou. 

Today  the  Navy's  principal  Instrument  of 
attack  is  the  carrier  task  force. 

The  aircraft  carrier  task  force  provides 
the  only  truly  mobile  air  force  In  the  world. 

Mot  only  the  aircraft  themselves,  birt  their 
fields  are  capable  of  rapid  movement. 

It  la.  therefore,  a  force  with  all  at  the 
peculiar  advantages  oT  mobility,  such  as  the 
ability  to  concentrate  and  the  ability  to 
achieve  surprise  while  the  land-based 
enemy  stniggles  to  redeploy  aircraft  scat- 
tered over  hundreds  of  fixed  fields  which 
may  be  separated  by  thousands  of  miles.  The 
carrier  task  force  can  spread  the  enemlee 
defenses  very  thin  indeed. 

The  Wavy  Is  no  longer  shackled  by  the 
hlstcrlo  barriers  of  the  shore  Une.  nor  by 
the  range  of  Its  shlpbome  gunn,  but  can 
strike  blows  deep  in  enemy  territory,  and 
can  deliver  at  the  target  the  atomic  bomb. 

Naval  task  fcoves  are  able,  without  resort- 
ing to  dlplomaUc  channels,  to  establlub  off- 
shore anywhere  In  the  world,  airfields  com- 
pletely equipped  with  machine  shops,  am- 
munition dumps,  tank  farms,  warehouses, 
together  with  quarters  and  aU  types  of  ac- 
commodations for  personnel.  Such  task 
forces  are  virtually  as  complete  as  any  air 
base  ever  Mtabliabad.  They  constitute  the 
only  atr  baaes  which  can  be  made  available 
at  the  enemy's  frontier  without  assault  and 
eonqiiest. 

The  carrier  task  force  to  not  particularly 
vulnsrahle  to  enemy  attack.  Its  mobility 
and  manauverablUty  make  it  a  poor  and  un- 
proAtabla  target  for  an  atomic  bomb. 

The  110  carriers  which  we  operated  in 
World  War  n  spent  a  total  of  040  months 
in  combat  areas,  much  of  that  time  being 


spent  near  the  enemy  homeland.  Only  11  of 
than  were  sunk,  and  none  of  those  aa  a  re- 
salt  at  alMT*  bamd  aircraft  stta<*i 

No  man-of-war  of  any  nation  has  tvar 
been  sunk  while  tuider  way  at  sea  by  high 
level  bombing 

An  average  fas*  cacTtor  taak  granp  off 
World  War  n  had  a  concentration  of  over 
1.600  guna  to  use  In  tta  defet 
translated  Into  fliepowsi.  that 
6.000  bullets  per  second  or  just 
tons  of  steel  every  minute.  Thto  delivery 
of  hot  metal  surnaesea  any  eonodvaMe  eoo- 
centratlon  of  artillery  ashore. 

In  addition,  the  task  foroea  are  proteeted 
by  thdr  own  lighter  patioia. 


AFraeUkrMM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SHITH 


or 
IN  "rax  SKHATV  OP  THB  UNITKD  BTTATCB 

Wednaday.  May  29,  19S2 

Ifr.  SBCTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent,  on  Sunday.  March  30.  1952.  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Committee  of  New- 
ark. N.  J.,  and  vicinity  held  a  rally  at  the 
Mosque  Theater  in  Newark.  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  principal  speaicer  at 
the  rally,  which  was  attended  t^  s  nom- 
ber  of  distinguished  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  origin.  One  of  them.  Mr. 
John  Romanition.  an  outstanding  New 
Jersey  attorney  and  chairman  of  the 
rally,  introduced  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Api)endix  of  the  Rbcoro 
the  introduction  by  Mr.  Romanition  and 
excerpts  from  my  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Intro- 
duction and  the  excerpts  from  the  ad- 
dress were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jmwoimcnon  or  Uitrrss  arsTss  SxwAToa  R. 
Alszawscb  Smitr,  or  New  Jkxsbt,  st  Ma. 
John  RoMAimrKm,  Cvjommam  or  rm  Raixr 
SPOMSoaia    sr    ths    UxaazmAjr    Cnnaaii 

COMSOTTCB  or  NSWABK,  N.  J.,  AMB  VKaRTV 

ST    THS    IfoaqcB    Trbatb.    Nkwabx,    ow 
Masch  80,  1953 

Senator  Siftm,  distlngxilshed  guestK.  und 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  very  fortar»to 
and  honored  today  to  have  as  oxir  prin?ti)al 
speaker  a  man  of  great  intellectual  attain- 
ment whose  life  shows  a  devotion  to  hu- 
manitarian projects  of  all  types,  whose  ac- 
tivities in  the  First  World  War  In  aiding  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  Europe,  and  whoee  In- 
terest in  all  unfortunate  and  oppressed  peo- 
ples and  nations,  among  which  is  listed  the 
Ukrainian  nation,  baa  always  been  unsetflsh 
and  unflagging. 

After  the  last  World  War,  he  took  the  time 
to  visit  many  parts  of  the  world  and  get 
Information  flnt-hand  concerning  condi- 
tions in  these  various  areas.  During  these 
travels,  he  visited  numerous  camps  and  bar- 
racks where  many  of  our  Ukrainian  people 
were  housed  as  refugees.  As  a  result  of  his 
experiences  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
sponsors  and  coauthors  of  the  DP  legislation 
which  made  it  possible  for  thoxisands  upon 
thousands  of  Ukrainian  people  to  come  to 
this  great  country  of  ours  and  enjoy  the 
bleasings  of  liberty  and  democracy,  and  to 
find  a  haven  from  oppression. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  this  high-minded 
atatesman  will  be  given  many  years  of  good 
health  and  life  to  continue  the  fight  for  the 
causes  he  has  espoused  during  his  adult 
life. 


It  Is  with  great  pleas  ma  that  X  now  Intro- 
duce to  you  the  Honorable  B.  ALKxamaa 
Smith,  United  Statsa  Benator  from  Warn 
Jersey. 


(Adtfreas  by  Bon.  ■.  Axxxurea  Saora. 
of  Hew  Jersey ) 

Ifr.  Bomanltlon.  Or.  Dobrlanaky.  members 
of  the  Ukrainian  Central  Committee,  and 
dtotlngutobed  gusata.  I  desire  to  cypress  my 
deep  appreciation  of  the  honor  oonXerred 
upon  me  by  your  Invitation  to  be  the  guest 
speaker  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  peoples  subjected 
to  totalitarian  oppression.  Today,  Soviet 
UaperlaUam  oppresses  the  peoples  of  the 
satalUto  states  of  ■astsnr  Oormany.  Poland. 
Bohemia,  Slovakia.  Bungary.  Bumsinla,  and 
Bulgaria.  Tbl>  totalitarianism  likewise  op- 
preases  the  i>eople  of  the  Baltic  states — 
btonla,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania — and  for  a 
longer  time  It  has  oppresae*'  the  people  of 
the  Ukralnr.  lYita  totelltarlantam  tnunedl- 
atsdy  thraatesM  Plnland.  Orsecs.  Turkey  and 
Tui^aalavla. 

In  the  Far  Kast.  Soviet  Imperialism  baa 
dominated  China  and  North  Koraa.  XI 
thr«a.:ena  Indochina,  Thailand.  Punna.  Ma- 
laya. IndosMala.  the  Philippines.  Japan,  and 
India.  The  peoples  of  th-  world  suffering 
under  or  threatened  by  the  Communist  yoka 
yearn  for  freedom  and  Independence. 

One  by  one,  these  nations  have  fallen  Into 
Soviet  control.  Why  haa  this  tragedy  oe- 
currad?  What  are  the  factors  bsiilnd  thia 
catastrophe? 

There  are  many  caoses  including  our  own 
American  foreign  poUcy  which  we  must 
I  Tsaaaeinisly  examine  in  order  to  profit  froaa 
our  mlstakm.  As  I  observed  with  my  col- 
leaguea  3  years  ago,  ths  major  tragedy  of 
our  time  was  the  failure  and  refusal  ..' 
American  leadership  In  IMS  to  raoognlai 
the  true  aims  and  meihoda  of  the  mlers  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

TD  this  failure  can  be  traced  the  disinte- 
gration of  otir  Armed  Forces  in  1946  and  tba 
senseless  destruction  of  bUllons  of  doUara 
worth  of  military  equipment  which  the 
United  States  and  Ita  frlanda  so  desperately 
need  today.  This  would  not  have  occurred 
If  the  need  for  retaining  adequate  forom  had 
been  explained  to  the  American  people. 

To  thia  failure  also  can  be  traced  the  blind- 
nees  of  our  leadership  in  ignoring  the  Com- 
munist attempt  to  capture  the  minds  of 
men.  We  missed  the  opportunity  to  broad- 
cast to  the  world  our  democratic  doctrine  of 
the  dignity  of  man  as  the  spiritual  rallying 
point  for  all  freedom-loving  peoplea. 

By  this  faUure  we  lost  the  initiative  and 
the  infiuence  lor  peace  which  we  had  won 
by  force  of  arms  and  by  virtxie  of  our  historic 
pioneering  in  the  evolution  of  democracy. 

This  unawsreness  of  the  true  alms  and 
methods  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
made  possible  the  debacles  at  TalU  and 
Potsdam.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  the  repre* 
sentaUves  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  made  agreements  which  led  to 
Soviet  domination  of  Poland  and  the  be- 
trayal of  our  Chinese  Nationalist  alllea.  many 
of  whom  under  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  fought  courageously  and  almost  single- 
handedly  against  the  Japanese. 

This  appeasement  of  the  Soviets  in  order 
to  get  them  to  participate  in  the  war  against 
Japan  was  the  beginning  of  successive 
events  which  led  to  the  present  dlsastroxia 
world  situation. 

As  a  result  of  their  participation,  Commu- 
nUt  Russia  gained  a  foothold  which  led  to 
the  domination  of  China.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, by  the  taking  over  of  Bastem  Ger- 
man. Csechoalovakla,  Poland.  Hungary.  Bu- 
manla.  and  Bulgaria.  Theae  tragedies  were 
the  results  of  the  dlsastroiis  American  policy 
to  which  I  have  referred. 
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Today  in  these  areas  behind  the  iron  c\ir- 
taln  unspeakable  crimes  are  t>eing  commit- 
ted. There  Is  the  terrorism  of  the  secret 
police,  the  dreaded  knock  on  the  door  In 
the  dead  of  night,  the  breakup  of  famUies. 
the  mass  murders  of  intellectuals  and  prop- 
erty owners,  the  13  to  15.000.000  people 
condemned  to  slow  death  and  torture  in 
slave  labor  camps,  and  the  systematic  de- 
structlan  of  the  national  fibers  of  these 
enslaved  non-Busslan  peoples. 

We  know  all  too  well  the  liquidation  of  ap- 
proximately 6,000,000  Ukrainian  peasants  in 
1933  and  1933.  The  Katyn  Forest  massacre 
of  more  than  4,000  Polish  offloers  in  1940; 
the  mass  deportaUons  of  Baits  to  Siberian 
deaths  during  and  after  the  Second  World 
war:  the  horrible  deportations  now  under 
way  In  Hungary;  the  execution  of  and  sen- 
twaelng  of  millions  of  Chlneee  to  Husslan 
labor  camps.  It  is  time  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  Statea  to  exercise  its  moral 
lesdership  in  arousing  the  world  against  such 
Inhuman  acta. 

We  must  open  a  new  chapter  In  our  foreign 
policy.  We  must  Insist  on  the  principle  of 
freedom  and  Independence  for  small  as  well 
aa  large  states.  In  the  Far  East  we  must 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent China  as  the  key  to  our  Asian 
policy.  We  must  keep  as  a  goal  the  establish- 
ment of  freedom  and  independence  in  Cen- 
tral and  Bastem  Europe  and  the  Balkans. 
We  must  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
Ukraine  to  self-determination  and  recog- 
nise it  as  a  potential  key  to  the  creation  of 
an  Eastern  European  Federation. 

We  must  support  the  principle  of  self- 
determlnstlon  for  all  theae  areaa.  Once 
granted  freedom,  they  Rtay  become  inde- 
pendent republlca  or  riuicmous  ststes 
within  a  federal  union.  Suet  a  plan  might 
follow  the  pattern  of  Switzerland  or  the 
United  Sutea.  or  might  take  the  form  of  a 
regional  Eurc^Msn  federation.  In  almilar 
fashion,  I  hope  that  a  free  and  Independent 
China  may  eventually  become  the  corner- 
stone of  a  free  and  Independent  federated 
Aala. 

Our  forefathers  were  men  of  vision  and 
faith.  Like  them  we  must  recognise  the 
hand  of  Almighty  God  guiding  the  destinies 
of  m>n'f«"^j  in  this  quest  for  human  free- 
dom. 


Statemcat  by  Hoa.  Lister  Hill  and  Hoa. 
Joka  J.  Sparkmaa,  of  Alabama,  n  Sap- 
port  of  tke  Presidential  Candidacy  of 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Rossell,  of  Georgia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SPESSARD  L  HOLUND 

or  nxiKma 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1952 

,  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L  and  Mr.  Spark- 
MAN  ]  relating  to  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  tMr.  Russell  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoin.  as  follows: 
STATKicsirr  or  How.  Listbi  Box.  and  Bow. 

John  Spaikman,  Uhtrd  Statcs  Simators 

From   Au^saica,   in   Suppost   o^  Ssnatos 
*    RicRAan  B.  Rosszix  roa  Passmairr 

We  shall  su.'^port  Senator  Rxhaso  B.  Rtts- 
scu.  for  the  Democratic  nomination  lor 
President. 


This  decision  results  from  a  calm  and  de^ 
liberate  consideration  of  the  qualificationa 
of  all  of  those  who  are  announced  candi- 
dates. The  Democratic  Party  has  many  good 
candidates. 

In  this  time  of  world  crisis  and  peril  to 
our  country,  with  so  many  problems  In  our 
relations  with  other  nations,  with  the  bur- 
dens and  complexities  imposed  by  our  de- 
fense, with  the  dangers  of  inflation  to  our 
domestic  economy,  and  with  the  compulaion 
to  hold  the  social  and  economic  gains  that 
have  done  so  much  to  make  our  country 
strong  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people,  our  country 
needs  her  best  for  her  Chief  Executive. 

We  believe  that  Dick  Russcix  by  reason  of 
his  experience,  his  ability,  his  character,  his 
service,  and  his  proven  leadership  Is  this 
man. 

Senator  Russkll  has  won  acclaim  of  the 
Nation  in  his  outstanding  performance  as 
chairman  of  the  Important  Armed  Bsrrlcas 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  Who  does  not  re- 
member his  masterful  handling  of  the  Mac- 
Arthur  hearings?  No  one  understands  bet- 
ter the  requirements  of  our  national  de- 
fense or  has  done  more  to  build  our  defense. 
No  one  has  done  more  to  build  the  strength 
of  the  free  world  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion— through  such  instrumentalities  as  the 
United  Nations,  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
Atlantic  Pact  Organization.  We  who  have 
served  with  him  In  the  Senate  have  seen 
him  demonstrate  his  leadership  and  gr^t 
ability  time  and  again. 

For  30  3rear8  Senator  Russell  has  been  In 
public  service — in  his  own  State  legislature 
where  he  served  as  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives:  in  the  office  of  Governor — 
the  youngest  in  his  State's  history;  and  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Through- 
out this  long  service  he  has  been  an  able, 
devoted,  and  progressive  executive  and  legis- 
lator. 

To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  measures 
and  programs  which  Senator  Russell  has 
supix>rted  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
suffice  to  show  the  progressive  nature  of  his 
legislative  record. 

No  one  has  done  more  to  obtain  adequate 
farm  legislation  such  as  farm-price  support 
and  soil   conservation   than   Dick   Russell. 

Dick  Russell  was  almost  solely  respon- 
sible for  keeping  alive  and  making  perma- 
nent the  achool-lunch  program  that  haa 
meant  so  much  to  the  children  of  America. 

No  one  In  the  Senate  can  claim  greater 
credit  for  the  adoption  of  the  great  program 
of  rural  electrlUcation. 

Senator  Russell  has  strongly  supported  an 
adequate  hovising  program — housing  for  all 
groups.  He  has  supported  PHA.  veterans' 
housing,  public  housing,  and  housing  for  the 
farmers  of  America. 

He  has  always  been  an  outstanding  advo- 
cato  of  the  improvement  of  the  waterways 
of  this  Nation  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
and  power. 

He  has  supported  legislation  at  all  times 
fen-  the  conservation  and  :  -oper  utlliBation 
of  our  natural  resources. 

Senator  Russell  has  supported  Federal  aid 
for  education. 

He  has  vigorously  supported  the  program 
of  improving  the  health  conditions  of  the 
country  through  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  and  medical  centers  under 
the  HUl-Burton  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropiiatlona 
Committed  he  has  distinguished  between 
real  economy  and  false  economy  and  haa 
wholeheartedly  supported  inxigrains  that 
meant  tlie  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the 
average  person. 

During  the  last  4  years  we  have  worked 
ceaselessly  to  restore  unity  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  In  1048  preasures  were  great 
to  break  the  South  away  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Oreat  pressures  were  broiight 
to  bear  upon  Senator  Russell  to  lead  in  this 
break.    He  refused  to  do  so.    His  action  pre- 


vented a  more  serious  rupture  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  which,  had  It  occurred,  would 
have  defeated  the  Democrats  and  elected  a 
Republican  administration.  The  Democratic 
Party  owes  much  to  Dick  Russell.  He  has 
always  remained  loyal  and  may  be  counted 
upon  to  do  so  in  the  futxire. 

Senator  Russell  is  a  tested  and  experi- 
enced leader  behind  whom  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  all  segments  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  can  unite.  We  believe  that  he 
offers  most  for  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  November  and  for  the  continuance 
of  our  i»-esent  program  for  preserving  o\ir 
freedom  and  secxirlng  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  for  retaining  the  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic gains  made  under  Democratic  ad- 
ministration over  the  past  20  yeara.  We 
urge  Democrats  everywhere  to  recognise  the 
sterling  worth  of  this  great  Democrat  and 
to  Join  us  In  making  him  our  nominee  and 
in  electing  him  President  next  November. 


Tax  Exemptions  for  Low-Income  Families 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  IHDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1952 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
return  to  my  apartment  In  Alexandtia 
the  other  night,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
an  official  envelope  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  my  mail  box.  Inside 
was  a  brief  covering  letter  transmitting 
to  me  a  plea  directed  to  the  Pentagon 
by  one  of  my  constituents. 

This  warm,  sincere,  human  letter, 
which  I  am  asking  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  below,  speaks  eloquent^  for 
itself. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that,  apparent- 
ly ttecause  of  the  extensive  and  expen- 
sive pubUc -relations  programs  of  the 
military,  some  of  my  constituents  seem 
to  feel  that  the  military  actually  con- 
trols the  tax  policies  of  our  country.  I 
am  also  disturbed  because  the  Pentagon 
held  the  letter  for  over  2  months,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  without 
answering  my  constituent. 

At  a  time  when  there  seems  to  be  a 
deliberate  planned  policy  on  the  part 
of  many  Nation-wide  organizations  and 
publications  to  discredit  Congress  in  the 
eyes  of  the  voters  by  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
and  innuendo,  I  am  also  disturbed  that 
our  House  of  Repreesntatives  is  operat- 
ing under  an  arbitrary  ruling  which  pro- 
hibits any  of  our  committees  from  using 
either  television  or  radio  to  inform  our 
people  of  the  job  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  is  doing  as  a  last 
bulwark  of  their  freedom. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  letter  directed  to  the  Pentagon  by 
a  housewife  of  my  district,  my  answer 
to  her  letter,  and  a  comment  on  this  in- 
terchange of  correspondence  by  Dan 
Kidney,  published  by  the  Indianapolis 
Times  today: 

iNDiAKAPOLis,  IMD.,  JHoreh  18,  1952, 
The  Pektaoow, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAa  Sma:  When  we  returned  home  from 

church,  our  son  turned  on  TV  and  we  saw 

and  hsard  your  Pentagon  program,  asklrg 

anyone  with  questions  on  their  minds  to 
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writ*  tn  for  answer*.  It  wm  of  great  Inter- 
c«t  to  me  beeauM  we  did  aocnetblng  on- 
vrnnaX  that  particular  Babbatb  momlng.  W« 
went  to  churdi  without  anj  offerlnf,  eooM- 
thing  that  we  hadnt  done  before  in  our  12 
years  of  married  life.  There  are  tboee  peo- 
ple I  know  who  never  have  anything  left 
for  church  support,  but  instead  of  using 
what's  left  for  this  purpose,  we  have  always 
believed  in  the  tithe,  that  is.  giving  10  per- 
oent  of  one's  income  first,  and  distributing 
the  remaining  salary  for  living  expenses.  We 
saved  our  tithe  as  usual  this  last  week  but 
sfter  paying  b(u«  living  expenses  we  dldnt 
have  the  tithe  left  for  Stmday  momlng. 
This  no  doubt  seems  a  trivial  matter  to  you 
bat  to  me  it  is  a  gravs  indleatioii  of  things 
to  come. 

Ton  see.  we  are  building  a  new  church 
ovt  at  dire  necessity.  We  like  others  have 
made  a  pledge.  We  mtssed  paying  on  It  for 
the  first  time  Sunday.  Our  desk  drawer  is 
filled  with  letters  from  charitable  organ- 
isations begging  for  assistance.  I  put  them 
there  hoping  that  some  week  we'd  have  a 
dollar  to  tuck  Into  the  individual  envelopes 
and  send  to  its  destination.  I  guess  tbeyH 
all  end  up  In  the  paper  basket  because  we 
have  no  money  with  which  to  support  them. 

There  are  reasons  for  our  predicament. 
We  have  had  un\i8\ial  expenses  for  a  fam- 
ily In  the  94.600  a  year  Incame  bracket. 
For  instance,  our  two  sons,  1  and  4,  were  both 
delivered  by  Caesarian  section,  our  4-year 
son  raoelved  an  unusual  birthday  gift  tbls 
year,  an  upper  denture  and  six  lower  crowns. 
Sure  it  was  expensive  and  not  a  cent  of  it 
was  pidd  by  Blue  Cross.  At  the  time  ot  the 
bcTS'  births  much  more  was  required  to 
fliuuice  the  ordeal  than  was  paid  by  Blue 
Cross,  but  our  expenses  were  slightly  lower 
than  the  over  5  percent  exemption  permitted 
for  income-tax  purposes  for  medletd  and 
dental  fees. 

Bsreli  my  question.  Why  c«nt  the  under 
$5,000  income  per  annum  facndUes  be  given 
full  eaemptton  for  every  eent  spent  for  den- 
tal or  medical  expenses.  Tou  wont  find  a 
family  spending  money  for  such  expenses 
unnecessarily  in  this  Income  bracket.  In 
this  way  the  returned  tax  woiild  certainly 
prove  a  Idesslng  In  helping  to  pay  those  un- 
desired  expenses.  I  would  a^ireelate  a  per. 
sonal  answer  to  this  question. 

I'm  sure  the  sodallstle  answer  to  this  ques- 
tkm  would  be  sodallaed  medicine,  but  this 
Is  not  the  answer  I  want  for  my  question. 
We  can  scarcely  afford  to  pay  our  own  medi- 
cal expenses  when  we  have  them,  let  alone 
paying  others  expenses  when  we  are  fortu- 
nate enough  not  to  have  those  of  our  own. 

Taxes  are  far  too  high  at  present  and  I've 
heard  mention  of  lowering  them  through 
giving  higher  exemptions.  Ify  idea  could  be 
carried  right  along  with  this  exemption  bilL 

I  believe  those  in  Washington  do  not  know 
the  probleme  at  the  small-income  famiUes. 
We  are  constantly  being  urged  to  buy  bonds 
and  to  establish  savings  accounts  with  our 
extra  dollars.  This  convinces  me  of  my  be- 
lief, because  we  have  no  extra  dollars.  Mil- 
lions of  mothers  are  being  blamed  today  for 
delinquent  children  because  they  work.  In 
^iinrrn.  of  eases  they  have  to  work  because 
one  salary  lant  suAcient  to  provide  for  their 
families.  I  was  told  by  a  LlUy  employee  laet 
week  that  one-half  of  thoee  employed  there 
hold  down  two  Jobs,  unless  both  parents  are 
working. 

Ify  husband  Is  a  veteran  ot  World  War 
n,  tn  which  he  spent  S  years.  He  was  an 
excellent  soldier  ae  his  record  of  the  Aslatlo- 
Padflo  Ttksater  ribbon  with  2  bronae  stars. 
American  theater  ribbon,  Philippine  Uhera- 
tlon  ribbon  with  8  brooae  stars,  Oood  Con- 
duct ribbon.  Bronze  Star  Medal,  and  the 
Victory  Medal  will  prove.  I  was  proud  of 
him  then  as  I  am  now.  He  is  an  exchange 
repairman  with  14  years  seniority  for  Indiana 
BeU  Telephone  Co.,  and  earns  $87  per  week. 


We  live  in  a  little  three-room  modem  home, 
cute  and  comfortable,  which  we  own 
through  years  of  scrimping  and  saving.  It 
cost  us  $6,100  to  build  it,  and  ws  did  aU  of 
the  dirty  work  ourselves,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
pointing  and  landscaping.  We're  proud  of 
our  little  home,  but  we  have  to  add  another 
room  and  I  honestly  don't  know  bow  we 
can  make  the  monthly  payments. 

I  hope  the  time  wiU  come  when  peace  will 
take  the  place  of  war  and  when  parenu  can 
dream  of  f\iturae  for  their  sons  rather  than 
foreign  oemeterlee. 

This  to  a  much  longer  letter  than  I  had 
planned  to  write  but  it  is  my  prayer  that  it 
will  give  you  insight  into  tlie  hearts  of  tittle 
Americans  who  have  no  desire  of  making 
front-page  headllnea. 

An  American  Homemaker. 

CoMsaass  or  trz  XTMitxd  Statb. 

House  or  RcnxBCirTATrvB. 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  26.  1952. 

Mrs. (name  deleted). 

IndianapoHs.  Ind. 

Hg^a,  Mas. :  The  Department  of  De- 
fense forwarded  to  me,  at  my  apartment  in 
Alexandria,  Va..  on  May  20  the  very  fine  letter 
which  you  wrote  to  them  on  March  18.  They 
did  not  tell  me  whether  they  had  answered 
your  letter  or  not.  sJid.  if  they  did  answer 
your  letter  during  the  3  months  since  you 
wrote  them,  they  did  not  send  me  a  copy  of 
their  answer.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
replying  to  you.  as  your  Congressman,  sjod  I 
am  also  r^^^^ng  mqulry  at  the  Pentagon  as 
to  the  reason  they  held  your  letter  for  i 
in»Tit>^«  without  taking  action. 

First,  may  I  express  my  admiration  for 
you  and  your  family  liased  on  your  fine 
Christian  relationship  with  your  church  and 
on  your  sincere  interest  in  charity  as  re- 
vealed in  your  letter.  Truly,  you  have  dis- 
covered the  only  right  aaswer  to  the  great 
question  propounded  in  Oeneals  Iv:  9,  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

Since  I  am  a  World  War  II  veteran  my- 
self with  three  youngsters,  ages  4,  S.  and  12, 
I  think  I  do  have  sodm  basis  for  undsrstand- 
Ing  your  problems  in  raleiug  a  family  in  these 
dlflkailt  times,  particularly  with  the  unusual 
medical  expenses  you  have  encountered.  In- 
cidentally, since  I  serve  as  a  State  director 
of  the  B>Iue  Cross,  I  would  be  very  Uiterested 
in  learning  as  to  whether  you  were  satlafted 
with  the  Blue  Cross  servioe  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  your  two  sons. 

I  have  always  hoped  that  a  sound  actuarial 
basis  oould  be  worked  out  so  that  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  oould  provide  some  help  in 
the  field  of  dental  expenses  and  some 
thought  has  been  given  this  problem  In  the 
past  2  or  3  years. 

Mow.  ss  to  your  main  question,  "Why  cant 
the  under  $$4W0  income  per  annxim  fsmlliss 
be  given  full  sosmption  for  every  cent  spent 
for  dental  or  medical  expenses."  There 
isn't  any  reason  at  all  why  they  can't  be. 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Bouse  of  Repreeentatlvee  in  this  session 
which  would  accomplish  approtdmately  what 
you  have  in  mind.  One,  H.  R.  49S,  originally 
Introduced  by  Representative  KBMMrrH  B. 
Kbaumo,  Republican,  Mew  York,  in  1947,  and 
reintroduced  on  January  8,  1961,  provides 
that  all  medical  expenses  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  not  compensated  by  insurance 
or  otherwlee,  for  the  care  of  the  taxpayer, 
his  spouse,  or  authorlBed  dependents,  shall 
be  deductible  If  the  adjusted  groas  Income 
Is  under  $2,000.  All  such  txpunsss  over  1 
percent  would  be  deductible  if  the  adjusted 
gross  Income  Is  between  $2,001  and  $4,000,  all 
such  expenses  over  9  percent  if  adjusted 
gross  Income  is  between  $4,001  and  $0,000. 
all  such  expenses  over  3  percent  if'ad^]sted 
gross  Income  Is  between  $6,001  and  $8,000, 
all  vkich  expenses  over  4  percent  if  adjusted 


Income  U  between  $8,001  and  $10,000. 
If  adjusted  gross  Income  is  over  $10,001  all 
s\ich  mpensss  over  6  percent  woiild  be  de- 
ductible. 

A  second  bill.  H.  B.  4406.  intooduoed  o« 
June  12.  1961,  by  Beprsssntativs  L.  Osbt 
CLBMBMTm.  Democrat,  New  York,  would  al- 
low deduction  of  eq;>enses  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  not  oompeneated  for  by  insur- 
ance or  otherwise,  for  medical  care  of  the 
taxpayer,  hla  spouse,  or  an  authoriaad  de- 
pendent. 

Both  of  theee  bills  are  being  considered  bf 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
and  I  am  forwarding  to  tlie  chairman  of  this 
committee  a  copy  of  your  letter  together  with 
a  statement  from  me  urging  prompt  and 
careful  consideration  of  theee  two  bills. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  know  how  much  effect  one 
Bepubhcan  Congressman  s  interest  will  have, 
but  I  WiU  try. 

I  think  you  are  not  only  right  as  far  aa 
medieal  expenses  go.  which  in  your  eee$ 
would  have  saved  you  the  taaaa  on  $2t&  of 
Income,  or  appsoximately  $86.10,  tout  I  fur- 
ther believe  with  you  that  the  allowanee  for 
dependents  should  be  Inerseesd  la  view  at 
the  Infiated  condition  which  eststs  today. 
This  cheapening  of  our  money  has  ttarowm 
out  of  proportion  the  "ability  to  pay'*  formula 
whi^  underlies  the  theory  bdiind  our 
"stepped  up"  progressive  income-tax  sebed- 
ules.  This  is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  tha* 
a  married  couple  with  two  children  must 
earn  $6,790  a  year  now  In  order  to  "'■*»*tfilB 
the  pwirhaeing  power  they  would  have  en- 
Joyed  on  a  $9.oi$0-e-year  income  in  1940^ 
tax  free  under  the  IMO  seheduiee. 

I  agree  with  you  that  there  are  many  ta 
Washington  who  do  not  know  the  proMsma 
of  mkldle  tncone  tamillee.  because,  you  sea^ 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Oensas'  sUttoOei, 
you  are  not  a  kyw-ineooM  family.  In  fact* 
out  of  the  187.000  indianapoUs  famlllea  re- 
porting their  1940  Incomes,  87.600  or  68.7  per- 
cent reported  incomes  lees  than  your  $4,800  a 
year. 

I  am  constantly  receiving  Impreeslve  flguraa 
from  the  bureaus  and  departmenU  which 
try  to  prove  the  people  of  this  country  are 
extremely  prosperous  by  citing  the  high 
level  of  bank  deposits  and  national  income. 
The  trouble  seems  to  bs  that  our  President 
has  surrounded  himself  with  theoretteal 
economists  who  periodically  get  drunk  on 
figures  and  who  do  not  reallxe  that  behind 
the  splendid  statistics  such  as  the  gross 
national  product,  the  national  income  and 
the  lateral  budget,  are  Individual  Americana 
like  you  and  your  husband,  people  with 
names,  fbees  and  pioWsms  who  have  to 
work  hour  by  hour  and  dollar  by  dollar  to 
produce  the  national  wealth  which  they 
propose  so  freely. 

In  spite  of  aU  these  statsasents.  everyone 
I  know  and  talk  to  la  m  the  sams  aituation 
that  you  are.  hard-pressed  and  atruggling  to 
feed  and  clothe  a  family  decently  while  the 
administration  tries  to  convince  the  people 
that  inflation  is  the  same  thing  ss  prosperity. 

This  is  not  a  new  situation.  It  is  tronleel 
that  the  phraae,  "Tim  PoKv»ttcn  Man"  wae 
<»1ginally  used  by  William  Graham  Sxunner 
way  back  in  188S  to  descrttw  exactly  this 
situation  long  before  fteeldent 
mlsosed  the  ptaran  to  dseerlbe  the 
ployed  In  1932. 

In  his  great  essay,  Sumner  defined  'The 
Forgotten  Man"  as  the  man  "who  earned  his 
living  by  productive  work,  who  paid  taxae. 
who  accxwiulated  a  little  capital,  who  was 
neither  the  object  of  h^  from  government 
nor  the  beneficiary  of  artiflcal  or  politlcaUj 
bestowed  advantage,  who  lived  up  to  tola 
contracts,  and  asked  no  favor. 

"The  forgotten  man  Is  delving  away  in 
patient  Industry,  supporting  his  family,  pay- 
ing his  taaes.  casting  his  vote,  supporting  the 
church  and  the  school,  reading  his  nevrs- 
paper,  and  cheering  for  the  politician  of  his 
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admiration,  but  he  la  the  only  one  for  whom 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  greet  scrambls 
and  the  big  divide.  He  works,  he  votes,  gen- 
erally he  prays — but  hs  always  pays — yes. 
above  all,  he  pays.  He  keeps  production 
going  on.  He  is  strongly  patriotic.  He  gives 
no  troubls.  He  excites  no  admiration.  He 
Is  not  in  any  way  a  hero  or  a  problem,  nor 
notorious,  nor  an  object  of  sentiment,  nor 
a  burden,  nor  the  object  of  a  Job.  nor  one 
over  whom  sentimental  economists-states- 
men can  parade  their  fine  sentiments.  There- 
fore he  is  forgotten." 

Taxes  are  too  high.  Twenty  years  sgo 
the  Federal  Government  collected  6  percent 
of  the  national  Income  from  the  taxpayer  for 
tax  purposes  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment collected  about  an  equivalent  amount. 
By  1058  your  Federal  Government  will  be 
collecting  approximately  38  percent  of  the 
total  national  Income,  a  600-percent  increase 
in  taxation  over  a  20-year  period. 

In  a  little  over  6  years  President  Truman 
collected  over  $12,000,000,000  more  in  taxes 
than  all  of  his  predecessors  o^ected  in  156 
years. 

Who  pays  these  taxes?  Do  they  "soak  ths 
rich?"  It  is  true  that  a  married  man  with 
two  children  who  earned  $75,000  In  1051 
would  have  been  required  to  pay  over  $35,- 
000  In  taxes,  but  the  biggest  burden  rests 
on  the  middle  Income  group.  If  all  the 
incomes  in  the  country  above  $10,000  were 
confiscated  outright  by  a  100  percent  tax. 
the  additional  tax  yield  wo\ild  operate  the 
Government  for  about  2  weeks  at  the  cur- 
rent rate.  If  all  Incomes  over  $6,000  vrere 
confiscated  the  additional  amount  received 
by  this  100  percent  tax  would  operate  the 
Federal  Government  for  about  1  month. 
The  little  man  pays  the  tax  bill  both  di- 
rectly and  In  the  furm  of  indirect  taxes  on 
every  Item  he  buys. 

What  la  the  answer?  The  answer  lies  In 
cutting  expenditures,  because  that  is  the 
only  way  we  may  ever  hope  to  reduce  taxea, 
honestly. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  reduced  taxes  by 
$4,800,000,000.  balanced  the  Federal  budget 
for  the  first  time  in  16  years  and  wound  up 
With  the  biggest  surplus  in  history,  $8,419,- 
460,843,  which  was  used  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt  by  $7,000,000,000.  This  same 
Klgbtleth  Congress  removed  7,000.000  Ameri- 
can wage-earners  from  the  tax  rolls:  needless 
to  say  successive  Congresses  who  are  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  party  have  put  them 
back  on  by  now. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  if  we  have  a  change 
In  administration  this  fall  that  the  tax  sys- 
tem can  be  revised  so  It  can  provide  Incen- 
tive Instead  of  operating  with  a  purely  puni- 
tive effect. 

I  congratulate  you  and  your  oppoaltlon  to 
eoclallaed  medicine  and  jrour  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  under  this  plan  you  would  be 
required  to  pay  yoxir  own  expenses  and 
someone  else's  too.  Add  to  the  medical  ex- 
penses the  cost  of  bureaucratic  overhead, 
and  we  wiU  find,  as  tliey  have  in  England, 
that  socialiasd  medicine  is  a  terrible  burden 
on  the  middle  class  taxpayer  In  return  for 
eomewhat  mediocre  performance. 

Frankly,  I  was  a  Uttls  distxu-bed  by  your 
letter  directed  to  the  Pentagon  concerning 
subjects  which  are  properly  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  civilian  Congress.  Please  vinder- 
stand  that  I  do  not  crlticias  you  for  your 
writing  this  fine  letter,  nor  am  I  Jealous  be- 
cause It  was  not  sent  to  me  first.  I  am  only 
disturbed  by  the  overemphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  military  In  our  Government 
which  would  lead  such  a  sincere  homemaker 
to  turn  to  the  Pentagon  for  help.  I  believe 
X  do  understand  your  problem,  and  X  am 
dlstxirbed  because  I  am  wondering  If  there 
Is  something  that  I  have  left  undone  in  the 
way  of  public  relations  which  has  resulted 
In  your  feeling  so  distant  from  your  Con- 
gressman that  you  did  not  turn  to  him,  first. 


X  am  deeply  concerned  sometimes  that  the 
indiscriminate  attacks  on  Congress  as  an 
institution  and  on  Congresunen  in  general 
may  have  caused  the  American  citizen  to 
feel  that  Congress  has  lost  Interest  in  them 
and  their  welfare, 

I  am  honest  in  saying  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  true  in  my  case  nor  in  the  case  of 
the  majority  of  the  Congressman  I  know, 
most  of  whom  are  sincere  in  their  deslrs 
to  serve  their  constituents  well. 

You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
your  h\isband's  combat  record  and  of  your 
record  as  a  housewife  and  a  Christian 
mother.  I  Join  with  you  in  your  prayer  for 
peace  for  I  too  have  a  son  the  age  of  your 
oldest  child  whose  future  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  world  to  me.  and  I 
know  I  want  for  him  Just  what  you  and  jova 
husband  want  for  your  son. 

I  hope  this  letter  has  made  you  feel  a 
little  better  There  is  no  glib,  easy  answer 
to  a  fine  letter  like  yours.  I  can  assure  you 
I  have  voted  consistently  for  economy  and 
that  I  have  fought  in  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  economy.  Although  the 
amendments  I  have  proposed  have  often 
been  defeated  by  the  majority  party,  1  am 
proud  one  amendment  of  mine  eliminating 
a  $24,500,000  increase  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  Voice  of  America  was  adopted  by  the 
House. 

I  am  also  proud  I  was  Instrumental  in 
leading  the  fight  against  the  administra- 
tion's universal  military  training  bill  which 
X  felt  was  dangerous  for  the  future  of  your 
sons  and  mine.  I  am  sorry  my  substitute  bill 
calling  for  military  training  in  the  high 
school  did  not  pass  since  I  felt  that  this 
form  of  training  under  local  supervision 
would  prepare  young  men  to  face  their  un- 
fortunate military  responsibilities  without 
exposing  them  to  unlimited  military  control 
and  expending  more  money  on  each  of  them 
than  was  necessary  to  provide  a  year's  train- 
ing In  a  top-notch  college. 

Please  feel  free  to  write  to  me  from  time 
to  time  and  understand  that  I  am  trying 
to  represent  you  and  your  husband  and  yoxir 
family  and  thousands  like  you  in  Marlon 
County  to  the  best  of  my  ability  with  God's 
help. 

Sincerely, 

Chaxlss  B.  Bxowksok. 

{From  the  Indianapolis  Times  of  May  28, 
1952] 

Dsiui  Boea 

(By  Dan  Kidney) 

WASRnraroN,  May  38. — Deu-  Boss:  What 
is  happening  to  what  \ised  to  be  considered 
fairly  well  off  middle-class  families  was 
poignantly  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the 
Pentagon  by  an  Indianapolis  housewife. 

Throughout  her  married  life  she  and  her 
htuband  always  practiced  tithing,  viz,  giv- 
ing one-tenth  of  their  Income  to  the  church. 
One  Sunday  recently  they  had  to  miss  their 
tithe.  The  ssMlness  of  this  caused  her  to 
write  to  Washington.  She  addressed  the  let- 
ter to  the  Pentagon  because  she  saw  a  TV 
broadcast  under  Army  auspices  that  Sunday, 
ths  letter  explained. 

The  Indianapolis  letter  vras  written  Marcdi 
18.  This  week  It  was  forwarded  to  the  In- 
dianapolis Congressman,  Representative 
CHAaLxs  B.  BaowNsoir,  at  his  apartment  in 
nearby  Alexandria.  Va.  Mr.  Baowwsoar 
ansvrered  it  at  once.  He  encloeed  bills  al- 
ready introduced  In  the  House  to  bring  some 
tax  relief,  through  increased  medical  exemp- 
tiona,  to  those  in  her  family's  income  bra^et. 
He  also  suggested  supporting  measures  for 
further  family  exemptions.  A  Republican. 
he  likewise  took  occasion  to  praise  the  GOP 
Eightieth  Congress  for  cutting  taxes  and  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

In  her  Pentagon  letter,  which  opened  nrlth 
'  the  explanation  that  the  tithe  money  had 


to  be  spent  for  living  expenses,  the  Indian- 
apolis wcHnan,  who  signed  herself  "An  Amer- 
ican Homemaker,"  and  then  gave  her  name 
and  address,  continued: 

"There  are  reasons  for  our  predicament. 
We  have  had  tmusual  exp>enses  for  s  family 
in  the  $4,500- a-year  income  bracket.  For 
instance,  our  two  sons,  1  and  4,  were  both 
delivered  by  caesarlan  section.  Our  4-year- 
old  son  received  an  unusual  birthday  gift 
this  year,  an  upper  denture  and  6  lower 
crowns.  Sure  It  is  expensive,  and  not  a 
cent  of  it  was  paid  by  Blue  Cross. 

"At  the  time  of  the  boys'  births  much 
more  was  required  to  finance  the  ordeal 
than  was  paid  by  Blue  Cross,  but  our  ex- 
penses were  slightly  lower  than  the  5-percent 
exemption  permitted  for  income-tax  p\ir- 
poses  for  medical  and  dental  fees 

"Here  is  my  question:  Why  cant  the  un- 
der-$6,000-lncome-per-annum  families  be 
given  full  exemption  for  every  cent  spent 
for  dental  or  medical  expenses?  You  wont 
find  a  family  spending  money  for  such  ex- 
penses unnecessarily  in  this  Income  bracket. 
In  this  way  the  returned  tax  vrould  cer- 
tainly prove  a  blessing  in  helping  to  pay 
those  undesired  expenses.  I  would  appre- 
ciate a  personal  answer  to  this  question. 

"I'm  sure  the  socialistic  answer  to  this 
question  would  be  socialized  medicine,  but 
that  is  not  the  answer  I  want  for  my  ques- 
tion. We  can  scarcely  afford  to  pay  our  own 
medical  expenses  when  we  have  them,  let 
alone  paying  others'  expenses  when  we  are 
fortunate  enough  not  to  have  those  of  our 
own. 

Taxes  are  far  too  high  at  present,  and  I've 
heard  mention  of  lowering  them  through 
giving  higher  exemptions.  My  idea  oould  be 
carried  right  along  with  this  exemption 
bill." 

So  far  this  year  the  only  exemptioi.j  voted 
by  the  House  have  been  for  Congressmen's 
living  exi>enses  in  Washington.  Mr.  Bkowm- 
soN  went  on  record  In  his  letter  aa  favoring 
the  bills  granting  medical  and  dental  ex- 
emptions for  lower  income  brackets. 

Cheap  money,  big  Government  spending, 
and  high  taxes  brought  on  the  Inflationary 
problem  which  her  family  faces,  the  Marlon 
County  Congressman  maintained. 

"This  cheapening  of  our  money  has  thrown 
out  of  proportion  the  'ability  to  pay'  for- 
mula which  underlies  the  theory  behind  out 
stepped-up,  progressive  income-tax  sched- 
ules," Mr.  BaowNSON  wrote  in  his  reply. 
"This  is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  a 
married  couple  with  two  children  must  earn 
$6,720  a  year  now  in  order  to  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  they  would  have  enjoyed 
on  a  $8,000-a-year  income  in  1940,  tax  free 
under  the  1940  schedules." 

Mr.  BaowNsoH  expressed  grave  concern 
over  citizens  writing  the  Pentagon  Instead 
of  their  Congressmen.  He  sees  in  this  a 
danger  sign  of  United  States  militarization, 
which  he  emphaaized  in  pleading  for  his  sut>- 
stltute  UMT  bill  against  the  administration 


ComptioB  m  GoTeramcBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 

or  MICHUAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2S.  1952 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  as- 
sumption of  office  by  Judge  McGraneiy, 
the  new  Attorney  General,  and  recent 
remarks  by  the  President  mlnlmiring  the 
corrupUon  in  this  administration,  ren- 
der it  appropriate  to  observe  (hat  the 
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American  people  are  not  going  to  toler- 
ate   corruption    In    their    Ooyemment 
whatever  the  wishful  thinking  of  leaders 
In  tbe  administration  may  be. 
Mr.  Truman's  obserratkm  that,  unlike 

the  Hardlns  administration,  to  date 
there  has  been  no  corruption  exposed  at 
Cabinet  level,  is  not  likely  to  Impress 
very  many  voters  in  view  of  the  wide- 
tpreaud,  wholesale  dishonesty  indicated  to 
exist  at  lower  levels  In  the  administra- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  administration 
has  thrown  roadMocks  In  Vbe  path  of  any 
Independent  and  forthright  investiga- 
tion of  corruption  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  only  a  small  fracticMi  of  the 
corruption  which  exists  has  been  exposed 
up  to  the  present  time. 

After  the  President  promised  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  in  January 
to  weed  out  corrupt  and  unfaithful  pub« 
lie  servants  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Executive  but  headlines 
over  the  Mnris-McGrath  c(mtroversy. 
Tbe  running  has  been  all  in  one  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  remind  the  House 
that  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  done  nothing  to  set  up 
a  congressional  investigation  in  which 
the  public  might  have  some  confidence. 
House  Resolution  492.  which  I  introduced 
on  Jantiary  14, 1952,  is  gathering  dust  on 
the  shelves  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  two  newspapers 
In  my  district  carried  editorials  on  the 
same  date  which  disclose  beyond  qxies- 
tion  that  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  be  fooled  by  shadow  boxing  on 
the  corruption  issue. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  Include 
these  editorials  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

|>tcm  Um  Jackaon  Cltlaen-Patrloi  oi 
May  32.  1962] 

BBiS 
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By  approving  Pr«8ld«nt  Tmrnau'i  appotnt- 
ment  of  James  P.  lIcGtmn«ry  aa  Attorney 
General,  Democrats  In  the  Senate  aaavmed 
for  the  party  the  responsibility  for  getting 
the  long-delayed  move  against  ounupttou  In 
Ooremment  under  way. 

The  Tote  was  along  party  lines.  Tbt  pro- 
test! Of  Senators  Fssottboit  and  Wkxtcan, 
both  Republicans,  were  toswd  aside.  This 
was  normal  procedure,  because  •  DMnoeratlo 
President  had  made  the  appointment  and  the 
X>nnoeratB  In  the  Senate  scarcely  would  be 
expected  to  reject  It  in  an  election  year, 
fiorae  Republicans  joined  the  Democrats  oa 
the  theory  that  a  President  should  be  per- 
mitted to  choose   his  own  cabinet. 

Now,  If  the  new  Attorney  General  falls  to 
do  the  cleanup  job  whleh  has  been  promised 
ao  many  times,  the  Democratic  Party  cannot 
escape  the  responslMUty  for  the  falliire. 

The  party  Is  on  borrowed  time.  It  has 
muffed  two  chances  to  make  an  administra- 
tive cleanup  of  the  corruption  exposed  by 
Congress.  • 

Vtmnsr  Attorney  General  If  cOratb  had  his 
chance  when  be  was  head  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  failed  to  act. 

The  President  took  llcOrath  ott  the  hook 
by  promising  a  special  corruption  Investi- 
gation In  which  a  new  man  would  be  brought 
into  the  Oovemment  to  do  a  real  cleanup  Job. 

The  Newbold  Iforrls  fiasco  was  the  payoff 
OB  that  prtnnlee. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  glosB  over 
ttie  famdals  or  to  staU  In  the  hopes  that 
the  people  will  focfet  in  the  heat  at  a  cam- 
paign year. 

But  meanwhile.  Congress  has  continued 
to  turn  up  new  evidence  of  corruption. 


^$^^ 


We  have  nM  here  repeatedly  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  showing  every  Indleatlan  of 
stalling  on  a  real  Investigation  and  pross 
cation  of  corruption  In  Oovemment. 

It  has  moved  to  prosecute  only  when  the 
heat  from  Congress  or  from  the  outside  be- 
came so  great  that  evidence  of  corruption 
could  not  be  Ignored. 

Prosecutions  were  started  In  the  tax  scan- 
dals only  because  a  determined  Senator  from 
Delaware — a  Republican,  Incidentally — kepi 
plugging  away  at  his  own  Investlgatloo  and 
made  the  facts  public. 

The  admlnlstratioii  has  yet  to  take  the 
lead  In  rooting  out  cormptlon  In  Govern- 
ment, despite  all  of  Its  promises. 

Mow  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
new  Attorney  General  can  do  the  ]ob.  If 
he  falls  to  act  the  Democrats  cannot  duck 
the  responsibility.    He  is  their  man. 

(From  the  Adrian  DaUy  Telegram  of  May  22, 

Yas;    A  RSMABXABUt 


IcfohtiM  of  SprkficML  Vatt^  Qtf 


President  Truman,  reacting  angrily  to  the 
eontlnned  charges  of  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment, made  another  Intemperate  attack  on 
those  who  have  been  criticizing  and  expos> 
ing  crookedness.  He  said  they  were  political 
gangsters,  that  they  are  as  grave  a  menace 
as  Communists — In  fact  be  even  thought 
that  they  are  partners  with  Commrmlsts  and 
engaged  in  a  ruthless,  cynical  attempt  to  put 
over  a  gigantic  hoax  and  fraud  upon  the 
American  people. 

That  Is  a  pretty  bad  Indictment,  If  the 
CSovemment  service  Is  as  good  as  Mr.  Tru- 
man claims  It  Is.  Tor,  says  he:  "The  truth 
is  that  the  Government  service.  In  the  light 
of  Its  size  and  scope,  has  a  remarlcable  record 
of  honesty  and  integrity." 

Tea;  it  has  a  remarkable  record,  but  not 
for  honesty  and  Integrity.  In  fact,  more 
crookedness  has  been  revealed  than  has  oc- 
curred In  any  other  administration  within 
memory.  The  crookedness  In  Harding^  time 
was  small  compared  with  It.  Look  at  what 
happened  last  year  alone: 

Ttie  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge 
Of  the  Tax  Division  resigned. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  re- 
signed. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  resigned. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  In  charge  of  the 
Alcohol  Tax  ITntt  resigned. 

The  chief  of  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  In  New 
York  resigned. 

Six  of  the  e4  ooUectors  resigned  or  were 
fired:  two  of  them  Indicted. 

Six  deputy  collectors  resigned. 

A  ehlef  field  agent  in  charge  ot  83  oOoea 
m  California  raslcned  and  has  been  indicted. 

The  chief  aeld  agent  In  Nevada  was  fired 

and  indicted. 

In  the  Internal  Bevenue  Bureau  akme  0 
top  men  and  more  than  ISO  leaser  onea  hav* 
been  fired,  suspended,  resigned  undsr  fire, 
or  indicted.  The  ecngresaionnl  mvestlga- 
tiona  hava  attrred  up  the  Oovemment  to 
the  prosecution  at  4A0  cases  of  Inoome-tax 
frauds,  most  ot  which  could  not  have  hax>- 
pened  with  honest  and  eOeient  Mlmlnlstm- 
tlon  of  tax  ooUeetioii. 

And  that  record  doss  not  Include  RFC  loan 
scandals,  or  scandals  Involving  grain  stor- 
age, enemy  property,  ship  deals,  and  various 
other  things.  And  It  Includes  only  the  year 
1051;  every  few  days  we  read  of  soma  new 
scandal  In  IB&a. 

Mo:  the  people  are  not  being  »»o»t<mI. 
And  the  courageous  men  who  have  been  un- 
covering the  rottenness  are  not  poLtleal 
gangstera  or  worse  than  Communlsta.  They 
have  performed  a  tremendous  public  ssrvlos. 
Tliey  have  given  ttie  people  a  true  plctors 
of  what  happens  when  one  party  is  in  power 
foaao  years,  with  wwHmit^  money  and  the 
publlo  service  Infested  by  crooks  and  aaao- 
clates  of  crooks.  And  the  picture  Is  atlU 
far  from  complete. 


ETTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  M issarmraxrrs 

IN  THE  BOC8B  OP  RXPTUBSSNTATIVB 
Wednesday,  May  2i,  1852 

Mr.  ^TROOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  nnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  order  passed  by  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  City  Council: 

Whereas  ths  American  way  of  life  pro« 
vldes  our  dtiaens  and  their  families  the  op- 
portunity for  recreation,  education,  and  the 
right  to  earn  an  honest  living  through  em- 
ployment m  ons  of  ths  many  fins  industrial 
eetabllshments  In  our  wonderful  city:   and 

Whereas  the  main  threat  to  our  American 
way  of  life  Is  In  the  thoughts  tmd  actions  of 
Communists  and  communistle-lnspired  be- 
llefa:  and 

Whereaa  two  of  our  Nation's  leading  in- 
dustrialists. Gwllym  A.  Pries,  president  ot 
Wsstlngboose  Bectric  Corp..  and  L.  R.  Boul- 
ware,  vice  president  at  General  Bectric  Corp., 
have  recently  proposed  that  an  liMlependent 
Oovemment  agency  be  eatabliahed  by  law  to 
identify  Communist-dominated  labor  unions 
on  the  basis  of  standards  set  by  Omigrssa 
and  require  them  to  purge  themselves  or  be 
outlawed  so  as  to  remove  suspected  sabo- 
teurs or  aubveralvea  from  defense  plants: 
Therefore  be  it 

Retolved  {if  the  common  eoimcfl  concur). 
niat  the  mayor  and  City  CouncU  of  the  City 
of  Springfield  heartily  commend  Mr.  Pries 
and  Mr.  Boulware  on  their  patriotic  action 
and  wholeheartedly  sndoras  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  of  the  t7nil«d  States 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  enact  into 
law  tlM  recommendation  of  thcas  two  for- 
ward-thinking Industrial  leaders  so  aa  to  aid 
in  eon  tinning  our  American  way  and  elimi- 
nate from  o\ir  Indxistrlal  workplaoea  thoae 
individuals  who  are  att«mptlng  to  destroy  ua 
by  their  subversive  pracUoea. 


Fibr^fct  Plaa  Was  Wise  SektiM  ol  Wi 
Mattel  Disposal  KLnU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or   AXXAMSAS 

XN  TBI  8ENATI  OP  TBI  UMmD  8TATV 
Wednesday.  May  2t.  liS2 

Mr.  FUIfRIQHT.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Racon  an  article 
enUtled  "Fulbright  Plan  Was  Wise  Sohi- 
tion  of  War  lAaterlel  Disposal  Atn-oad," 
written  by  Roger  Swanson.  and  published 
In  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  Saturday, 
May  17,  1852. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooaa, 
as  follows: 

FnLBHiOHT  Plak  Was  Wise  SoLirnoir  oe  Was 
MATteZKL  DisFoaAi.  AaaoAo — Coitgbxbsionai. 
HxAOACHi  Was  Rslbvzd  bt  Aoopttoiv  or 

PaOPOSAL  BT  ABKAlfSAS   SXMATOB  IW    IMft— 

It  Pxovdid  vob  Salx  or  XThttto  Statss 
MnjTABT  SvrrLos  to  Natiors  Whxkz  Thtt 
WMu  Stokxd  Am  t78s  or  Puma  voa  Xi- 

CHAlfGS   SCHOLASSHIPS 

(By  Roger  Swanson) 
What  to  do  with  many  millions  of  dollars 
oT  American  military  supplies   and  equip- 
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msDt  left  overseas  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n  was  among  the  most  puizUng  of  postwar 
oongrasslonal  headaches. 

The  material  should  be  sold  and  the  profit 
diverted  to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
a  few  legislators  said.  It  should  be  brought 
back  home  and  kept  in  stora^  for  future 
use.  some  proposed.  It  should  simply  l>s  left 
to  rot  where  it  was,  others  asserted. 

None  Of  these  proposals  received  whole- 
hearted support.  Congress  and  the  military 
wars  In  a  quagmire  of  Indecision  about  what 
to  do  with  this  military  materiel  In  storage 
depots  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  fall  of  194S,  Senator  J.  WnxuM  Pux^- 
•aicHT,  of  Arkansas,  a  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  came  up  with  a 
simple  idea.  8eU  the  excess  materiel  in  the 
countries  where  It  was  stored,  be  said,  and 
let  the  money  do  some  good — let  the  foreign 
currency  received  from  sales  be  used  to  send 
young  people  to  college  abroad. 

Prom  this  Idea  has  evolved  the  plan  of 
Pulbrlght  scholarships,  a  project  which  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  endorsement,  has  made 
many  friends  for  the  United  States  and  baa 
contributed  to  international  understanding 
and  good  will. 

FLOOD  or  UMNXaUKD   STTPPUBS 

In  early  1945.  the  wartime  supply  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  was  at  a  peak. 
Military  goods  were  rolling  In  furiotu  pace 
from  production  lines  and  being  shuttled 
rapidly  to  all  war  theaters.  The  suddenness 
with  which  the  war  was  to  end  In  late  sum- 
mer had  not  been  envisioned.  But  with  the 
abrupt  end  of  the  conflict,  almost  overnight 
these  supplies  lost  their  specific  value  to  the 
United  States.  In  many  Instances  tbey  be- 
came a  drain  on  the  taxptayer  since  the 
United  States  was  obliged  to  pay  rent  for 
storage  facilities  and  depot  areas. 

The  Fulbright  plan  offered  a  solution  to 
what  seemed  nearly  an  Inexplicable  dlf- 
fleulty.  To  return  the  tons  of  war  equip- 
ment to  the  United  States  would  have  meant 
tremendous  cost  and  effort:  to  let  It  rot 
would  have  been  a  great  extravagance. 

The  Pulbrlght  Act.  which  amended  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944.  became  law 
August  1,  1944.  It  provides  that  some  of  the 
foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to  this  Na- 
tion through  the  sale  of  surplus  property 
abroad  abould  be  tised  to  defray  costs  of 
formal  education.  It  made  possible  a  plan 
for  Individual  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  learn  about  other  countries  by  attending 
colleges  and  universities  abroad,  and  also  al- 
lowed for  citizens  of  other  nations  to  come 
here  and  learn  of  the  United  States  while 
studying  at  American  Institutions. 

Fulbright,  himself  an  Oxford  scholar  in 
the  19a0's.  explains  that  his  action  In  intro- 
ducing the  unique  legislation  "was  Influ- 
enced by  the  fact  that  I  myself  had  had  a 
foreign  Kholarshlp.  and  then  by  the  political 
experience  In  Congress  In  which  we  had  been 
plagued  by  the  war  debts  of  the  Plrst  World 
War.  It  was  a  combination  of  those  two 
thoughts  which  led  me  to  Introduce  the 
legislation  •  •  •  to  try  to  make  use  of 
the  results  of  that  war  to  Improve  the  cul- 
tural relations  In  an  area  In  which  we  could 
do  the  most  for  promoting  better  Interna- 
tional relations." 

scBOLAasHm  TO  t.soo  AnaaxcAHa 
The  plan  tias  worked  very  weU.  educators 
agree.  Administered  by  the  Department  of 
State,  the  projetn  has  provided  scholarships 
for  more  than  2,.>00  American  men  and  wom- 
en to  study,  teiiCh,  lecture,  or  conduct  re- 
search abroad.  A  similar  number  of  foreign 
nationalists  have  received  Fulbright  awards 
for  study  projecle  in  the  United  SUtea,  and, 
according  to  another  phase  of  the  plan,  more 
than  1,000  foreign  students  have  received 
scholarships  for  study  at  American  schools 
in  their  home  aivintry. 

Fulbright  awards  first  were  made  in  1948. 
and  the  program  Is  still  in  its  Infancy.  Last 
year  3,310  persons  obtained  such  scholar- 


ahlps.  The  project  is  designed  to  last  until 
1908.  The  State  Department  estimates  about 
9137.600,000  Is  available. 

Under  the  Fulbright  Act,  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  credit  arising  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  property  can  be  used  for  the  financ- 
ing of  study,  research  and  Instruction,  cost 
of  transprartatlon  and  necessary  expenses 
abroad  for  Americans.  For  citizens  of  other 
nations  who  receive  Pulbrlght  awards  to 
United  States  Institutions,  round-trip  trans- 
portation is  provided.  And  foreign  nationals 
who  study  at  American  Institutions  abroad 
receive  much  the  same  financing  as  Ameri- 
cans under  the  plan. 

Since  the  funds  available  are  all  in  foreign 
currencies,  there  Is  no  money  available  from 
the  Fulbright  program  to  finance  a  foreign 
student  once  he  Is  In  this  country.  The  Ful- 
bright plan  pays  ttie  cost  of  his  round-trip 
transportation,  a  considerable  Item,  but  that 
Is  all.  However,  Fulbright  students  from 
foreign  countries  who  come  here  can  obtain 
additional  financial  assistance  under  other 
State  Department  programs,  particularly  the 
exchange -student  provisions  of  the  United 
States  information  and  education  program. 

NOT  XAST  TO  OXT 

Although  there  are  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars available  for  use  in  this  worth-while 
plan.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  Ful- 
bright scholarship. 

A  guiding  principle  in  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  grants  under  the  Fulbright 
Act  Is  that  nominees  possess  the  abilities 
and  personal  character  which  will  enable 
them  to  develop  a  true  understanding  of  the 
people  In  the  host  country  and,  upon  their 
return,  to  communicate  an  honest  impres- 
sion of  their  experience  to  their  fellow  cltl- 
eens.  A  good  scholarship  record,  of  course, 
is  of  much  Importance. 

Fulbright  awards  have  gone  to  students 
!n  every  State  In  the  Union,  Including  many 
young  pec^le  at  schocds  In  Mlesoiirl  and 
Kansas,  principally  KanRas  State  College  and 
the  Universities  of  Kansas  and  Mlaaourl. 
Most  Fulbright  awards  are  for  graduate  study 
and  generally  for  a  year. 

Fulbright  programs  are  Initiated  only  after 
an  executive  agreement  has  been  signed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  participating 
country.  The  19  nations  in  which  agree- 
ments now  are  effective:  Australia.  Austria, 
Belgium,  Luxemburg.  Burma,  Prance,  Greece, 
India,  Iran,  Italy.  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land. Norway,  Pakistan.  Philippines.  Thai- 
land. Turkey,  Norway,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

AVAIUIBLI  rONDS  VAST 

The  amount  of  money  available  in  each 
country,  of  course,  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  surplus  equipment  there  and  the  price 
obtained  for  It.  In  1B51,  Prance  received 
166  American  students,  Great  Britain  170 
and  India  101.  Those  three  nations  are 
among  those  receiving  the  greatest  niunber 
of  Americans. 

The  governing  board  of  the  Fulbright 
plan  Is  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  a 
group  of  10  private  educators  In  this  country 
named  by  the  President.  The  Board  makes 
the  final  decision  on  awards  but  applications 
are  considered  by  four  other  agencies,  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  American  CouncU  on  Education,  and  the 
Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research 
Councils. 

Competition  Is  keen.  For  each  scholar- 
ship available  In  a  particular  year  there  hava 
been  an  average  of  eight  applicants.  More 
than  800  American  colleges  have  appointed 
Fulbright  advlsera  to  receive  applications  at 
campuses  and  to  provide  general  informa- 
tion. 

In  each  of  the  participating  nations  there 
la  another  group,  a  United  Statea  educational 
fotmdatlon,  aometlmea  called  a  commlaalon. 
to  recommend  instltutlOQs  where  Americans 
may  best  study  their  particular  subjects  and 


recommending  foreign  candidates  for  study 
In  America.  These  foundations  are  com- 
prised of  nationals  of  the  foreign  country 
and  Americans  residing  in  tht  particular 
nation. 

Although  most  Fulbright  scholars  were  In 
college  or  university  at  the  time  of  appolnt- 
n^ent.  an  applicant  does  not  have  to  be  en- 
rolled in  a  curriculum  when  he  applies. 
Many  persons  who  have  been  graduated  from 
institutions  have  applied  following  gradu- 
ation. 


Morocco:  Aaodief  Danger  Spot — United 
States  Foreiga  Policy  FaUs  ia  Nortk 
Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  cawrence  h.  smith 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVX3 
Monday,  May  26,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  in 
north  Africa  for  military  bases.  To  meet 
the  Soviet  threat  In  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
establish  them  in  that  strategic  area. 
This  means  we  must  have  friends  there. 

Yet  while  our  military  men  work 
feverishly  to  build  them  our  State  De- 
partment throws  a  monkey-wrench  into 
the  machinery  by  following  a  blind  policy 
Which  has  alienated  the  good  will  of  a 
people  who  now  demand  that  they  have 
the  right  to  govern  themselves.  We  are 
supporting  the  rankest  kind  of  impe- 
rialism. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  article  on  this  subject 
that  appears  in  the  current  Issue  of  the 
Christian  Century,  by  Rom  Landau: 

MoBOcco:   Anotrxb  Daitckb  Spot  i 

(By  Rom  Landau) 
When  during  his  visit  to  Paris  in  October 
1950,  SIdl  Mohammed  V.  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
asked  the  French  Government  for  a  termi- 
nation   of    the    French   protectorate    in    his 

country,  no  one  could  have  foreseen  that  his 
request  was  the  first  link  in  a  chain  of 
momentous  events.  By  1952,  the  French  re- 
fusal and  Its  Immediate  consequences  had 
created  a  potentially  most  dangerous  situa- 
tion In  the  Western  World.  But  the  still 
youthful  Bultan  was  not  unaware  of  the 
significance  of  his  rebuff,  for  when  :  visited 
him  shortly  after  his  return  from  Paris 
he  left  me  in  no  doubt  that  the  historic  im- 
plications of  his  Paris  mission  were  not 
wasted  on  himself. 

For  a  whole  year  the  French  Oovemment 
left  their  reply  to  the  Sultan  In  abeyance. 
Finally,  the  Arab  League  made  Itself  the 
sponsor  to  the  claim,  and  at  the  end  of  1951 
faced  the  U.  N.  Assembly  with  the  Moroccan 
problem,  bringing  It  Into  the  open  for  the 
first  time  in  modem  history  and  now  with 
the  reinforcement  of  support  by  over  300 
million  Muslims.  The  decision  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  to  endorse  French  opposi- 
tion to  placing  the  Moroccan  question  on  the 
agenda  caused  profound  resentment 
throughout  the  Muslim  world,  and  Morocco 
automatically  became  a  test  case  for  the 
relations  between  that  world  and  tha  west- 
ern democracies. 


I 


P 


IMSPU1S  ovn  vanrcB 

The  Moroccan  demand  for  Independmoe 
took  the  rest  of  the  world  somewhat  by  sor- 
priae.   for  Morocco  waa  suppoasd  to  be  a 
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model  of  eflkdcDt  eoiontol  mle.  Within  » 
mere  40  year*  tbe  French  bad  succeeded  in 
tr»na(onxving  *  country  of  OMdieTal  outlook 
into  a  modem  mnd  praeperoue  state.  In 
iplte  of  such  Impressive  achievement,  the 
French  have  been  unaUe  to  win  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Moroccan  people.  For  the  Mo- 
roccans claim  that  It  Is  not  thef  who  benefit 
frona  the  new  Intprovements  bvit  the  French 
alone.  Indeed  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
native  peasant  and  laborer,  whciee  daily  wage 
varlee  between  28  and  84  cents.  Is  relatively 
lower  than  it  was  before  1912  when  the 
French  protectorate  was  declartMj. 

In  spite  of  40  years  of  French  rule,  Mo- 
rocco has  the  world's  highest  rate  of  child 
mortality,  283  per  1,000.  Though  the  health 
of  the  French  population  In  Morocco  Is  far 
better  than  that  of  the  undernourished 
natives,  there  exists  1  bosFital  bed  for 
every  185  French  Inhabitantt.  but  only  1 
per  2.180  natives.  There  are  stUl  no  ac- 
commodations in  schools  for  93  V4  percent  of 
native  children,  whereas  of  the  60,000  French 
children  in  Morocco  not  one  baa  to  go  with- 
out schooling.  There  is  still  no  freedom 
of  speech,  of  assembly,  of  travel,  and  native 
trade-unl(HiB  are  proscribed. 

As  for  the  legal  position  of  the  Moroccans, 
It  might  BXifflce  to  quote  the  views  of  the 
distlngxil&bed  French  lawyer.  Batonnler 
Bonnet,  who  at  a  legal  congreas  at  Casa- 
blanca in  1960  declared,  "In  Morocco  there 
are  no  legal  rights  for  defense;  no  lndivld\ial 
liberty  for  the  native.  The  abuses  of  author- 
ity are  beyond  control."  After  40  years  of 
the  protectorate  there  are  still  no  demo- 
cratic elections,  no  legislative  assembly. 
Tet,  unlike  some  other  African  territories 
that  have  been  granted  seur-goverament. 
Mtvoeco  has  for  l,aoo  years  been  a  sovereign. 
Independent,  and  fully  organised  state.  Un- 
like most  African  countries.  Motocco  had 
never  previously  been  occupied  by  a  foreign 
power;  Its  sultans  maintalntnl  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  and  seven* 
teenth  centuries;  Morocco  was  one  of  the  first 
coxintries  to  recognize  the  Independence  of 
the  United  Statea,  and  was  tbanfced  warmly 
by  George  Washlxigton. 

Cr  MaiXTS  W  AnOHAUSK 


In  spite  of  their  promlMB.  the  French 
failed  to  train  the  Moroccans  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  concentrated  on  turning  Mo- 
rocco into  an  annex  ot  their  own  economy 
and  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  their  own 
•ettlers.  So  the  birth  of  native  nationalism 
beeame  inevitable.  Among  the  outstanding 
nationalist  person alltiea  is  Allal  el  Fassi.  a 
fanner  professor  of  the  ancient  Karaoulne 
University  at  Fes.  and  the  founder  and  head 
of  the  Istlqlal  (Independence)  party,  In 
which  all  politically  conscious  Moroccans 
are  united.  After  the  crisis  of  1951,  the 
•mailer  parties  of  Torres,  Na<:lri  and  Ouas- 
sanl  Joined  the  Istlqlal  to  form  a  common 
front  which  refoees  to  negotiate  with  the 
French  on  any  fragmentary  issues,  and  de- 
mands nothing  less  than  complete  inde- 
pendence. Contrary  to  the  persistent  re- 
ports spread  by  French  inropaijanda,  el  Fassl 
la  neither  pro-Communist  nor  a  religious 
fanatic.  He  is  passionately  opposed  to  any 
farm  of  totalitarianism,  racialism,  or  reli- 
gious intolerance,  and  advocates  attainment 
of  Independence  by  legal  meanii.  a  fundamen- 
tally un-Comm\mlst   recommendation. 

All  the  nationalist  leaders  are  enthuslastle 
supporters  of  the  sultan  who,  wbae  not  Iden- 
tifying himself  with  any  one  party.  Is  In  full- 
est sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Istlqlal.  Most  of  his  friends  and  advisers 
either  *»*'"ng  to  the  Istlqlel  or  are  its  active 
supporters.  In  fact,  when  In  1950  he  asked 
the  French  Oovemment  to  grant  his  country 
a  new  status,  bis  was  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tionalists and  thus  of  the  Mc>roccan  people. 
The  French  statesmen  listened  sympatheti- 
cally at  first  to  the  inltan'i  case,  but  finally 
rejected  it. 


After  bis  return  from  France  I  questioned 
the  B\iltan  on  this  point,  and  he  replied, 
"Kons  avons  M  d^fus"  (we  were  deceived). 
Why  this  volte  face  cm  the  part  ot  the 
nencb7  The  answer  mxist  be  sought  not  In 
Paris  bat  in  Morocco,  for  France's  Moroccan 
poUey  Is  finally  determined  not  at  the  Qual 
dX3rBay  but  by  the  seven  or  eight  thousand 
neneh  colons  (settlers),  a  group  of  perma- 
nent oflkrlals,  and  a  few  powerful  buslnrss- 
men  in  Morocco,  all  with  their  own  private 
vested  Interests. 

Because  of  the  violent  opposition  of  these 
settlers.  Prance,  in  spite  of  her  old  liberal 
traditions,  refuses  to  follow  the  example  of 
Great  Britain  in  India,  Burma.  Ceylon  and 
the  Gold  Coast  and  follows  a  policy  described 
by  Pierre  Parent,  a  Frenchman  with  over  SO 
years'  personal  experience  in  Morocco,  in 
the  following  terms:  "There  Is  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  our  colonialism,  which  while 
asserting  the  very  opposite,  does  everything 
In  Its  power  to  retard  the  emancipation  of 
the  Moroccan  people"  (Causerie  Sur  le  Maroc, 
Toulouse.  1951). 

SXSIST  rxzifCB  Busimss  monopolt 

The  colonials,  enjoying  the  monopoly  of 
all  the  best  land  and  all  the  good  Jobs,  al- 
lege that  Prance  cannot  afford  to  abandon 
her  economic  assets  in  Morocco.  Yet  the 
sultan  and  the  nationalists  are  prepared  to 
guarantee  all  legitimate  French  inttf-esti, 
and  are  even  willing  to  sign  with  Prance  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  to  continue  to  employ 
French  experts.  But  they  are  not  prepared 
to  grant  French  business  InteresU  that  pref- 
erential treatment  which,  at  present.  prtLC- 
tlcally  excludes  foreign  businessmen  from 
the  Moroccan  market.  They  wish  to  abide 
by  the  principle  of  the  open  door,  as  laid 
down  by  the  internationally  underwritten 
Act  of  Algedraa  of  1906.  Under  the  existing 
protectorate  regime  that  principle  has  been 
violated  again  and  again. 

The  Moroccans,  far  from  wishing  to  re- 
store any  form  of  autocracy  or  to  prolong 
the  feudal  system  kept  artificially  alive  by 
the  French,  aim  for  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy of  a  strongly  democratic  character. 
Its  foundations  will  be  the  Muslim  rel  Igloo, 
the  Arabic  language,  close  links  with  tb« 
Arab  states  and  friendly  relations  with  all 
Western  Powers.  A  free  and  contented  Mo- 
rocco, allied  with  France,  from  a  strategie 
standpoint  would  obviously  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  Western  World,  and  a  better 
guaranty  for  the  safety  of  the  American  air 
bases  in  Morocco,  than  a  country  seething 
with  discontent,  a  country  in  which  violent 
sabotage  and  rebellion  might  break  out  at 
any  moment,  transforming  It  Into  a  second 
Indo<^lna.  At  present  the  Moroccans  are 
still  anxious  to  regard  Prance's  allies,  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  as  friends.  But  if 
Ftench  Intransigence  and  the  present  police 
regime  are  allowed  to  prevail  much  longer,  no 
one  can  be  complacent  or  \inaware  of  the 
perilous  possibility  that  Morocco,  and.  with 
her.  Tunisia  and  the  other  Muslim  countries, 
may  be  driven  wltbln  the  Communist  orbit. 
wouLo  raBsooM  Buifa  dm.  wait 

One  pillar  of  the  edifice  of  French  opposi- 
tion to  granting  Independence  Is  their  con- 
tention that  if  Morocco  were  to  regain  Its 
freedom  internal  warfare  between  Arabs  and 
Berbers  wotild  follow.  While  It  Is  perfectly 
true  that  there  are  racial  and  linguistic  dif- 
ferences between  Arabs  and  Berbers,  they 
are  held  together  by  adherence  to  Islam  and 
share  1.200  years  of  common  history.  More- 
over, both  are  Imbued  with  a  passionate  de- 
alre  for  Independence.  Intertribal  conflicts 
and  conflicts  between  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lations will  presumably  continue  as  long  as 
Morocco  exists.  But  they  can  have  no  effect 
on  the  underlying  desire  of  all  sections  of 
the  population  for  self-government,  nor  do 
they  differ  greatly  from  the  coixfllcts  that 


extat  betw»ea  poUtieal  parties  te 
demoeratle  countrica. 

If  Immediately  after  the  Seeond  World 
War  Ftance  liad  offered  Morocco  autonomy 
wltliin  the  French  Union,  the  oCer  would 
have  been  accepted  and  the  present  dUcmma 
could  have  been  avoided.  Unfortunately, 
neither  in  Indochina  nor  io  Moroeco  wouM 
France  face  the  fact  that  times  have  changed 
and  the  even  more  unwelcome  fact  that  pow- 
ers friendly  to  France  are  not  so  unreaUsUe 
as  to  wish  to  aid  her  in  anachrcmlstto 
exploitation. 

The  Moroccan  problem  having  assumed  the 
importance  ot  a  world  plagoe-epot,  the 
united  States,  as  the  leading  weetsro  powv. 
can  no  longer  afford  to  disregard  the  dangers 
Inherent  in  the  situation.  Sooner  ratbcr 
than  later  the  United  States  may  have  to 
bring  its  moral  and  material  power  to  bear 
upon  persuading  the  French  that  the  West 
cannot  afford  to  stand  by  as  pasBtve  wltncas 
of  her  mismanagement.  Fortunately,  the 
Moroccan  people  themselves,  and  especially 
tlMlr  leaders,  are  men  ot  great  patience,  mod- 
eration, and  political  wlsdccn.  For  the  time 
being  tney  are  reeolved  to  bring  about  inde- 
pendence by  peaceful  means,  and  to  avoid 
seduction  by  the  temptations  of  Communist 
propaganda  But  after  40  years'  waiting  the 
leaders  may  find  that  the  young  will  spurn 
their  counsels,  and  that  negotiations  will  be 
replaced  by  violence. 

The  example  of  the  even  ton  virile  and 
more  moderate  Tunisians  should  be  a  warn- 
ing. In  Morocco,  as  in  Tunisia,  time  is  run- 
ning short,  and  American  diplomacy  will  need 
to  be  uncomprosnlaing.  If  tlM  gods  are  kind. 
the  Moroccan  problem  might  possibly  be 
solved  amicably  during  the  U.  N.  Assembly  In 
New  York  this  coming  faU.  But  In  the  pres- 
ent world,  can  we  be  sure  that  the  gods  will 
be  kind?  And  can  we  eount  on  a  hard- 
headedneas  replacing  the  present  perilous 
states  of  mind — on  the  one  hand  French  de- 
termination to  hang  on  to  what  she  thinks 
she  has:  on  the  other  band.  America's  xmder- 
estimatlon  of  Moroccan  alngle-mliMiedncaa 
and  the  strength  of  Muslim  partisanship 
througlMmt  the  world? 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 


n?  THB  HOU8B  OF  REHKESKN'l'A  1 1 V0 

Wednesday.  May  2i,  1952 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  24,  1952,  my  distiogulsbed  col- 
league, the  majority  leader,  inserted  in 
the  Rbcosj)  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
the  Honorable  Cau.  VnsoM.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Senrlces,  point- 
ing out  certain  minor  discrepancies  in 
the  high-school  ROTC  plan  which  I  In- 
troduced as  a  substitute  amendment  to 
H.  R  5904  on  March  4. 

Of  course,  we  submitted  this  plan  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  at  a  hear- 
ing which  was  also  attended  by  Con- 
gressmen Thomas  B.  Cxnns  and  William 
C.  Laktaff,  because  we  recognised  that 
this  plan  needed  the  careful  staff  work 
and  "know-how"  which  could  be  pro- 
vided only  by  the  great  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  skilled  as  It  Is  In  writing 
military  legislation.  Such  detailed  con- 
sideration apparently  was  not  given  to 
our  plan  before  H.  R.  S904  wa«  intro- 


dueed  and  debat5d  in  the  House.  I  am 
printing  belov;  the  later  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  Honorable  Carl 
Vinson  in  order  U>  keep  the  membership 
of  the  House  posted  as  to  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  perfecting  the 
high-school  ROTC  i^an  of  military 
training : 

Mabcw  5.  i»6a. 
Hon.  Casl  Vmott. 

Member  of  Cfrxgrent,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  House  Office 

Building.  Wiishington,  D.  C. 

DxAi  CoixjEAom:  Since  the  Boxise  has  re- 
committed H.  R.  6400.  I  wonder  if  It  would 
be  possible  for  ycu  to  ask  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  consider  the  alternate 
plan  for  universal  military  training,  which 
I  introduced  as  H.  R.  6860. 

I  concur  heartily  with  your  expressed  view 
that  this  Congrei4  must  find  a  workable 
method  of  tralnir.g  nonveterans  so  that  a 
first  line  of  defense  can  be  built  up  which 
is  not  composed  principally  of  men  who  al- 
ready have  served  In  combat. 

In  my  viewpoint,  the  action  of  the  House 
yesterday  does  not  discharge  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  Congress  to  act  on  this  impor- 
tant question,  and  I  am  anxiously  awaiting 
whatever  your  committee  may  do.  Tou  may 
be  sure  that  I  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with 
you  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Sincerely, 

Cbablbs  B.  Bsownson. 


BOOSS   or    RSPBSSKMTaTIVSS. 

ComcTTm  ON  Abmxd  Sbbvicss. 
Washirtgtcn,  D.  C,  March  i,  1952. 
Hon.  Chasxjs  B.  Bsownson. 

House  of  RepresentativeM. 

DBAS  MS.  BaowNsoN :  I  have  before  me  your 
letter  of  March  6,  1952.  in  which  you  have 
aaked  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloes 
to  consider  the  bill  B.  R.  6800.  I  have  now 
had  an  opportunity  to  analyse  this  measure 
to  ascertain  just  what  the  bill  contemplatee. 

Please  believe  tliat  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
parage your  sincere  efforts  when  I  say  that 
an  analysis  of  yovir  bill  reveals  a  number  of 
extremely  serious  shortcomings. 

Section  101  of  your  bill  states  categorically 
that  "every  male  person  who  is  a  student 
at  a  high  school  in  the  United  Btatee  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment"  of  the  bill 
"shall  become  a  member  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Training  Corps"  and  shall  receive 
training  therein.  Thxu,  a  young  boy  Is  a 
member  of  the  corps  from  the  time  he  en- 
ters high  school  untU  he  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements. 

The  bill,  of  course,  does  not  define  a  "high 
school."  It  does  not  specify  whether  It  ap- 
plies to  private  schools,  parochial  schools, 
other  church  schools,  reform  schools,  or  Jun- 
ior high  schools. 

Section  202  of  your  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  tc  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  "to  esttibiish  units  of  the  Corps  at 
high  schools  In  the  United  States,  and 
*  *  *  make  appropriate  arrangements 
with  State  and  local  school  authorities  re- 
specting the  utilisation  of  school  property 
and  facilities  (ar.d  the  paynient  of  compen- 
sation therefor)  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title."  Thus,  while  every  stu- 
dent In  every  undefined  high  school  Is  a 
member  of  the  Corpe.  arrangements  may 
only  be  made  with  State  and  local  school 
authorities  with  respect  to  the  utilization  of 
school  property  and  facilities.  This  would 
seem  to  preclude  making  such  arrangements 
with  private  sch<x)ls.  parochial  schools,  and 
other  church  schools.  Hence,  a  young  boy 
could  find  hims«;lf  a  member  of  the  Corps 
in  a  school  in  vhlch  no  training  could  be 
legally  provided. 

Section  303  (a)  of  your  biU  requires  each 
male  student  a-tendlng  a  high  school  to 
serve  in  a  unit  ol  the  Corps  for  not  lass  than 


two  academic  years  while  another  provision 
of  3rour  bill  (sec.  308)  requires  partici- 
pation in  a  6-week  summer  encampment 
"immediately  preceding  or  inunediately  fol- 
lowing" the  "final  year  of  high  school."  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  training  requirements. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  train- 
ing oould  be  commenced  in  the  freshman 
year  of  high  school,  or  the  sophomore  year 
of  high  school,  or  in  the  Junior  year.  A  stu- 
dent entering  high  school,  of  course,  has  no 
way  of  knowing  what  year  constitutes  his 
final  year  in  high  school  until  he  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  cannot  ret\im  to  school 
in  the  following  term.  While  this  is  a  minor 
point,  the  fact  still  remains  that  this  train- 
ing might  take  place  in  the  first  3  years  of 
high  school,  or  in  the  middle  3  years  of  high 
school,  or  In  the  last  2  years  of  high  school. 
During  the  entire  high-school  period,  how- 
ever, untU  a  oertiflcate  is  issued  and  transfer 
to  a  Reserve  component  is  made,  a  high- 
school  student  will  not  be  a  member  of 
the  Corps. 

In  addition,  since  a  high  school  is  not  de- 
fined, it  is  possible  that  the  training  could 
be  required  In  Junior  high  sctaools  for  at 
least  1  year  and  poaslbly  for  2  years. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  of  1930 
there  were  2.189.000  males  14  and  IS  years 
of  age  in  the  United  States:  85.2  percent  of 
these  males,  or  3.084.000.  were  in  high  school. 
It  is  possible  under  your  bill,  therefore,  that 
a  large  portion  of  these  very  young  students 
wotild  receive  training,  and  upon  completion 
of  their  Slimmer  encampment  immediately 
preceding  or  immediately  following  their 
last  year  in  high  school,  whether  it  be  In 
the  sophomore  or  the  Junior  year,  would  find 
themselves  in  a  Reserve  unit  under  section 
314  (a)  of  your  bill. 

I  was  also  Interested  to  learn  that  as  of 
1960  there  were  3.039,000  males  in  the  United 
States  wlio  were  16  or  17  years  old.  of  which 
1.484.000  were  in  high  school,  or  73.8  percent 
of  the  total  in  tliat  age  group.  Certainly  you 
will  agree  that  a  good  many  students  drop 
out  of  high  school  between  their  fifteenth 
and  seventeenth  birthday,  having  completed 
perhaps  2  years  of  high  school,  as  the  figures 
indicate,  and  would  necessarily  have  to  take 
a  simimer  training  encampment  of  6  weeks 
followed  by  transfer  to  s  Reserve  unit  at 
this  young  age  in  order  to  obtain  the  cer- 
tificate that  would  preclude  them  from  being 
inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  or  inducted 
for  "an  equivalent  training  period  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense"  under 
your  bill.  The  equivalent  training  is.  of 
course,  not  defined. 

I  might  also  mention  that  young  men  who 
do  not  complete  the  required  course  satis- 
factorily or  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
elect  to  Joint  a  National  Guard  unit  or  a 
Ready  Reeerve  unit  to  obtain  the  "equiv- 
alent recruit  basic  training"  are  not  re- 
qtilred.  under  your  bill,  to  serve  in  a  Reserve 
component  for  a  period  of  8  years.  Your  bill 
only  requires  that  they  receive  "equivalent 
recruit  basic  training."  but  does  not  impose 
upon  them  a  Reserve  obligation. 

Of  the  1.90t.000  18-  and  19-year-oldB  In  the 
United  States  as  of  1950,  only  680,000.  or 
S5.7  percent,  were  in  high  school,  again  indi- 
cating that  a  large  nun>ber  of  students  upon 
whom  you  would  Impose  this  training  are 
well  under  the  age  of  18. 

A  summary  of  all  of  these  age  groups  indi- 
cates that  a  large  number  of  the  young  boys 
to  be  trained  under  your  {vogram  would  be 
relatively  young  boys.  Tet,  vmder  your  blU 
these  would  be  the  youngsters  who  would  be 
compelled  to  Join  a  Reserve  unit  for  a  period 
of  8  years  in  order  to  escape  Induction  Into 
the  Armed  Forces.  These  would  be  the 
youngsters  upon  whom  the  Nation  would 
have  to  depend  as  a  substitute  for  a  large 
standing  force.  I  cannot  believe  that  you, 
as  a  Reserve  oflicer,  with  combat  ezpwrlence, 
would  expect  or  antldiiate  that  youngsters 


of  this  age  should  be  subject  to  call  to  active 
duty  as  reeervlsts  even  though  Congress  re- 
tained the  authority  to  determine  the  num- 
ber and  numner  in  which  they  might  be 
called. 

Section  90S  (b)  of  your  bill  authoriaee  the 
Secretary  at  Defense  to  make  provisions  for 
youngsters  who  are  not  attending  high 
schools  to  volxinteer  for  service  in  the  corps 
or  to  participate  in  three  summer  training 
encampments  in  lieu  of  the  hlgh-echool 
training.  In  this  connection,  section  214  (e) 
exempts  from  induction  or  "the  equivalent 
training"  not  only  those  who  have  a  certifi- 
cate as  contemplated  under  your  plan  and 
those  who  have  trained  for  three  sununer  en- 
campments but  also  those  who  have  received 
"equivalent  recruit  basic  training"  with  a 
unit  of  the  Beady  Reserve  or  the  National 
Guard. 

It  is  a  little  unrealistic.  I  believe,  to  expect 
youngsters  who  do  not  attend  high  schools 
to  enlist  in  a  Ready  Reserve  unit  or  a  Na- 
tional Guard  unit,  at  the  age  of  IS  or  10. 
And  yet  if  they  do  not  they  wlU  be  Uable 
for  induction  or  equivalent  training  be- 
cause under  the  provisions  of  your  blU  such 
persons  shall  be  subject  to  Induction  unless 
they  have  obtained  one  of  the  three  exemp- 
tions before  they  attain  the  age  of  18.  I 
assiune  the  equivalent  training  required 
would  be  at  least  equivalent  in  hours  to  the 
high -school  course. 

Other  features  of  the  bill  which  concern 
me  Involve  the  failure  to  provide  benefiU 
for  students  in  training  in  the  high  schools 
should  they  become  disabled  as  a  result  of 
their  training.  A  boy  injured  on  the  rifle 
range  would  have  no  entitlement  to  com- 
pensation of  any  nature.  The  only  time 
the  trainees  are  protected  under  your  bill  is 
during  a  summer  encampment. 

Of  greater  significance,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  under  section  314  (b)  of  your  bill 
youngsters  who  have  completed  two  aca- 
demic years  of  instruction  and  6  weeks  of 
summer  training  are  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  Reserve  component.  You  even 
go  beyond  the  present  provisions  of  law  by 
statinig  that  "each  such  member  shall  be  re- 
qiiired  to  serve  In  a  unit  of  such  Reserve 
component  for  a  period  of  8  years."  A  unit 
of  a  Reserve  component  might  well  be  con- 
strued as  an  organised  tmlt  and  thus  you 
are  Imposing  a  much  greater  liability  upon 
these  students  than  that  contemplated  by 
present  law.  In  addition,  the  total  service 
required  under  your  bill  is  10  years  (2  years 
of  high-school  training,  plxu  8  years  in  the 
Reserve)  compared  with  the  total  obligated 
service  of  8  years  under  present  law. 

These  objections,  however.  Important  as 
they  are,  are  minor  compared  to  section  221 
of  your  bin.  During  the  debate  on  H.  R. 
S9C4  much  was  said  about  "turning  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  ov«'  to  the  military  for 
8  jrears."  Overlooking  for  a  moment  the 
fact  that  your  bill  puts  the  military  into 
every  high  school  in  the  United  States  and 
overlooking  for  the  moment  the  fact  that 
your  bill  imposes  a  10-year  obligation  upon 
every  youngster  in  the  United  States,  the 
outstanding  feature  of  your  bill  is  that 
under  section  331  you  are  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  the  complete  discipli- 
nary control  over  4,250.000  young  boys  who 
will  be  subject  to  the  military  for  any  type 
of  misdemeanor  or  other  tjrpe  of  miscon- 
duct in  which  they  become  Involved.  Let 
me  make  myself  clear.  Your  bill  which 
many  Members  of  the  Houae  adopted  by  a 
teller  vote,  but  rejected,  fortunately,  upon 
a  roll-call  vote,  subjects  every  mala  high- 
school  student  in  the  United  States  to 
the  mlUtary,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  for 
any  conceivable  tsrpe  of  misconduct  which 
these  youngsters  might  be  charged  from 
the  day  they  enter  high  school.  This 
is  indisputable  since  under  your  bill  they 
are  members  of  the  corps  so  long  as  they 
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•r*  m  high  •ehool  until  th«y  an  tnuu. 
f  emd  to  a  n— •!■>■  oompoEient.  Tbey  coxUd 
be  eoart  martUtad  for  atoaUng  applaa.  aklp- 
plng  aeliool,  and  many  otbar  ln<tactk>na 
young  boys  cannot  seem  tc>  avoid. 

I  eanaot  belp  but  be  amtir  when  I  recall 
thoae  vbo  snpportad  your  b.tU.  many  of  whom 
made  speacbaa  In  oppoalUoii  to  "turning  over 
tlM  yovtb  at  Amartoa  to  the  mUltary."  Tet 
your  bill  turns  over  not  only  the  18-year-old8. 
but  even  the  14-  and  some  13-year-^otda  to 
the  military  for  trial  by  i»urt  martial  for 
any  oOtaae,  starting  on  the  day  they  enter 
hlgb  sehooL 

Under  H.  R.  6904  men  of  18  would  haTa 
been  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Juatlce  only  during  theli  6-manth  period 
of  training. 

Theae  are  some  at  the  points  which  I  have 
noted  In  analyzing  your  bUl.  Our  report  on 
H.  B.  8004.  p-xticularly  with  respect  to  the 
large  numb^  of  schools  with  small  male 
enrollments,  must  also  be  considered.  The 
latest  1950  flgures  that  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  reveal  that  38 
percent  of  the  high  schools  In  the  United 
Statea  have  leas  ttian  50  male  students.  How 
you  would  equip  these  schools  and  build  the 
rifle  rangea.  the  warehouses,  and  supply  the 
necessary  personnel,  is  beyond  me. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  now  that 
it  H  indeed  fortunate  that  the  substititte  bill 
did  not  carry  in  the  House. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Members  who  voted 
for  ttala  biU  sincerely  felt  that  we  could  risk 
a  reduction  in  the  size  at  our  standing  forces 
baaed  upon  reservists  who  were  trained  in 
the  manner  contemplated  in  your  bilU  a 
large  number  of  whom  might  well  be  under 
the  age  of  18.  I  am  convinced  In  my  own 
mind  tbat  Uum  wine  Memben  would  ?lo- 
lently  oppose  any  effort  to  reduce  the  draft 
age  for  Induction  into  the  Armed  Forces 
below  the  age  of  18^.  and  yet  they  appeared 
perfectly  willing  to  create  a  Reserve  made 
up  at  youngsters,  many  of  whom  would  be 
well  below  this  age,  to  constitute  our  first- 
line  Reserves,  the  first  to  be  called  in  the 
event  of  war. 

I  notice  that  your  bill  requires  a  minimum 
of  5  hours'  training  a  week  in  each  academic 
year,  plus  the  6  weeks'  summer  encampment. 
I  notice  the  subjects  that  are  to  be  taught; 
orientation,  courteaies,  customs,  rules  of  con- 
duct, hygiene,  weapons,  marksmanship,  et 
cetoa.  Obviously  high  schools  cannot  teach 
simulated  battle  conditions,  military  special- 
tlee  involving  expensive  and  heavy  equip- 
uMnt,  protection  against  gas  attacks,  wide 
dispersal,  infiltratlcn  methods,  and  other 
courses  that  req\iire  extensive  ranges.  Mor 
do  I  believe  that  youngsters  16  or  16  years 
of  age  could  well  stand  the  rigors  of  effective 
training  during  a  6  weeks'  summ«  encamp- 
aaent. 

I  know  that  you  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  today  there  are  some  265  high  schools 
in  the  United  States  with  some  265,000  Junior 
ROTC  students.  I  inquired  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  as  to  whether  this  3-year 
training  course  In  the  high  schools  was  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  the  4  months'  full 
and  adequate  military  training  for  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  which  Is  required  of  all 
inductees  before  they  may  be  assigned  out- 
side the  United  States.  I  was  told  by  the 
(XDce  of  Executive  for  Reserve  and  ROTO 
affairs  that  these  students  were  not  con- 
sidered to  have  anjrthlng  near  the  equivalent 
of  the  4  months'  basic  training  required  im- 
der  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  and  that  such  students,  even  though 
graduates  of  the  Jxinior  ROTC  program,  are 
required  to  take  4  months'  basic  training  like 
all  other  inductees.  In  that  connection,  Z 
might  advise  you  that  even  ofllcers  gradu- 
ating from  senior  ROTC  classes  in  the  col- 
leges and  universltlea  throughout  the  United 
States  must  under  present  regulatloxia  attend 
school  for  90  days  in  their  particular  branch 
and  must  serve  an  additional  90  days  In  a 
unit  before  they  can  be  sent  overseas.    In 


other  words,  even  in  eoUege  BOTC  unMa  tt  to 
neosHary  to  train  the  graduates  for  8  months 
before  they  meet  tlM  requirements  for  as- 
signment to  combat  units. 

There  to  no  substitute  for  a  full  •  months' 
training  course  at  a  camp  or  statloo  equipped 
to  provide  real  baale  training:  there  is  no 
easy  substitute  for  the  honest,  vlgoroue 
training  naeawnry  to  equip  our  l8-year-o)ds 
for  the  war  we  aU  wish  to  avoid,  but  which 
may  be  foreed  upon  oa.  It  may  be  incon- 
venient, but  ttiere  to  no  eoDvenient.  cheap, 
and  palnleaa  metlkod  at  defending  America. 
M"H«tMi  of  Americana,  including  youreelf. 
can  attest  to  that. 

I  will,  bowever.  advise  the  ooimnittee  of 
your  request,  should  the  reooounitted  bill 
be  reconsidered. 
Sincerely. 

CaaL  Vnnoii. 

Chatrmmn. 

OoM«aaas  op  tbs  Ukytko  SrsTsa. 

HOX78Z  or  RxpaasxKTATXvaB, 
Washington.  D.  C.  Mq§  21.  19S2. 

Bon.  Cau.  VmsoM, 

Chairman.  Committaa  on  Armed 
Service.1.  House  of  Mepreeentmtioee, 
Wa$hiK9ton.  D.  C. 

DBsa  Ma.  Vntaoif :  Please  excues  my  delay 
In  answering  your  very  constructive  letter 
of  March  8,  1953.  I  have  been  following 
through  very  carefully,  consulting  with 
Mesubsrs  of  Oongresa.  educational  autborl- 
tlea,  the  Armed  Forces,  and  other  Interested 
organisations  In  order  to  perfect  H.  R.  8800, 
the  bill  which  formed  the  baato  for  the  sub- 
stitute antMndment  establishing  high  school 
ROTC  which  was  adopted  by  a  teller 
vote  of  the  ConuBlttee  of  the  Whole  on 
Ifarcb  4, 1982. 

After  careful  analysis,  I  find  that  your 
suggestions  and  objections  do  not  present 
any  major  obstacles  to  the  devck>pment  of 
thto  economical,  practical  and  traditional 
plan  for  military  training.  In  lact,  drawing 
upon  your  suggestions,  baaed  on  your  great 
experience  in  drafting  and  perfecting  lagla- 
lation,  we  have  been  aMe  to  so  amend  H.  R. 
6880  as  to  meet  the  requlremenu  you  have 
eetabltobed. 

Let  us  discuss.  In  order,  the  points  con- 
tained in  the  analysts  included  in  yo\ir  let- 
ter of  March  8,  19C3,  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoMcaassioMAi.  Rsccxd 
on  March  34,  1953,  by  the  dlstlnguiahed  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Honorable  Johh  W.  McCoa- 
MAf3E.  In  this  point-by- point  discussion,  I 
will  summarise  briefly  the  amendments  we 
have  proposed  to  n>eet  the  objections  you 
have  raised.  These  amendments,  in  inaX 
draft  form,  are  included  as  enclosure  1. 

Tour  first  point  to  that  section  101  of  our 
bill  requires,  "a  yoiing  boy  to  a  member  of 
the  oorpa  from  the  time  he  enters  high  school 
until  he  satisfies  the  requirements."  This 
objection  has  been  satisfied  by  our  amend- 
ment rv,  which  strikes  out  section  208  (a) 
and  substitutes  the  requirement  that  each 
male  student  shall  become  a  member  of  the 
corps  at  the  time  he  begins  his  last  two  reg- 
tiiarly  prescribed  academic  years  of  high 
school  witii  exceptions  provided  to  take 
care  of  the  almost  negligible  percentage  of 
students  who  attain  the  age  of  16  years  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  their  freshman  or  soph- 
omore year  (i.  e..  Virginia,  2A  percent)  and 
of  the  even  smaller  numt>er  of  students  who 
would  not  have  attained  the  age  of  14  years 
at  the  time  they  entered  their  Junior  year 
(1.  e.,  Virginia.  .054  percent).  Aa  you  can 
see,  about  97.5  percent  of  all  male  high 
school  students  would  have  been  accommo- 
dated by  our  original  draft  of  H.  R.  6860  and, 
with  the  amendments  stiggested  by  your  let- 
ter to  adjust  the  program  to  fit  the  other 
2.4  percent,  virtually  100  percent  coverage 
to  assured. 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  wa 
have  defined  the  term  high  school  in  amend- 
ment n  as  indudlnc  public,  private,  or  p*> 
rocblal  or  other  church  ichooto  which  pro- 


Tlde  education  at  tike  secondary  level  and 
attendance  at  which  sattoflea  certain  State 
compulsory-educatkm  lawa.  _ 

The  third  shortcoming  which  ywi  dtoeoss.; 
concerns  section  902  of  H.  B.  8980.  To«' 
indicate  that,  as  originally  Rafted,  tlils^ 
would  seem  to  preclude  the  Secretary  of  Os. 
fenae  making  arrangemrents  with  private 
schooto,  parochial  schooU,  and  other  church 
schools.  Now  that  we  have  added  amend- 
ment n  to  the  bill,  including  as  it  does  a 
definition  of  the  term  "high  school,'*  to  make 
it  clear  that  aU  duly  iwoofnlsert  secondary 
schooto  may  participate  in  the  proposed 
training  program.  Amendment  in.  read  in 
thto  light,  timphasisss  that  arrangemeate  are 
to  be  made  with  the  private  schooto  and 
religious-school  authorittoa  as  well  as  Cha 
public-school  authoritiea.  , 

Tour  fourth  point,  developed  on  pegs  Sj 
of  your  letter,  anticipates  that,  under  provl- 
sloos  of  our  original  H.  R.  8860.  the  require- 
ment for  participation  in  a  8-week  stunmer 
encampment  immediately  preceding  or  Im- 
mediately following  the  final  year  of  high 
school  in  order  to  fuUUl  the  Ualnlng  require- 
ments might  result  in  such  training  taking 
place  In  the  first  2  years  of  high  school  or 
In  the  middle  3  years  of  high  school,  or  In 
the  last  3  years  of  high  school.  Tou  further 
note  that  since  a  high  school  to  not  defined., 
it  to  possible  that  training  could  be  required 
in  Junior  high  schooU. 

These  objections,  of  course,  are  met  by  the 
deflniUon  of  high  schools,  and  by  the  inclu- 
aion  of  a  *'14-year  fioor,"  in  amendment  IV. 
which  provides  that  no  boys  below  that  age 
wUl  be  trained.  As  you  say.  thto  to  a  minor 
point  but  one  on  which  X  appreciate  your 
helpful  suggssUon. 

Tou  also  point  out  that  %  number  of  blgtH^ 
school  studenta  fan  Into  to  14-  and  16-year- 
age  brackeu.  and  would  be  assigned  to  a 
Reserve  unit  iiefore  they  were  18.  and  that 
one  of  the  major  fiawa  In  B.  R.  8880  to  that 
no  obligation  to  serve  in  the  Pceerve  forces 
was  imposed  on  thoee  who  elected  to  taka 
an  alternate  method  of  training.  Ilieae  ob- 
jections have  been  answered  toy  rewriting 
section  314  of  tlte  bill,  as  shown  In  ameod- 
ment  VII.  to  provide  plainly  that  (I)  no 
member  of  the  corps  shall  be  transferred 
to  a  Reserve  component,  regardleas  of  hto  age 
when  he  completes  baaic  training,  until  he  to 
18  and  has  been  regtotered  with  hto  local  ' 
selective-service  board  and  to  provide.  (3) 
an  obligaUon  to  serve  in  the  Reserve  farces 
for  8  years  imposed  on  all  young  men.  re- 
gardless of  which  method  of  training  they 
elect. 

On  page  3.  you  discuaa  the  ages  of  students 
in  high  schools  and  say.  "a  large  number  of 
the  students  upon  whom  you  would  impose 
thto  training  are  well  under  the  age  of  18." 

Here,  I  believe,  you  have  hit  upon  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  points  of  the  bilL 
Under  H.  R.  6860.  the  preliminary,  basic 
training  would  be  accomplished  before  U:e 
young  men  reach  18.  At  18,  or  shortly  there- 
after, they  would  join  a  Reserve  unit  and 
would  be  available  for  the  defense  of  tbelr 
country  for  the  next  8  years.  This  to,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  Iteet  featxires  of  our  plan 
aince  it  makes  It  possible  for  our  high  school 
ROTC  program  to  operate  concurrently  wttb 
the  draft. 

Tou  question  the  wisdom  of  training  ex- 
tremely young  b03rs,  and  say,  "These  would 
be  the  youngsters  upon  whom  the  Nation 
would  have  to  depend  as  a  substitute  for  a 
large  standing  force." 

Under  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  enclo- 
sure, young  men  could  be  trained  only  in  the 
age  tiracket  from  14  years  up — nearly  80 
percent  from  18  years  up.  Thto  preliminary 
training,  in  most  cases  would  therefore  be 
completed  by  the  time  young  men  are  18. 

The  Nation  would  not  be  depending  on 
them  as  the  sole  line  of  secondary  defenee. 
For  one  thing,  imder  H.  R.  6880,  we  WOOld 
have  the  first  class  of  militarily  trained 
graduates  late  in  the  stimmer  of  1954.    Ifod 
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would  be  18.  a  few  older  and  some 
younger  ones,  as  I  have  pointed 
out.  would  not  become  members  of  the  Re- 
serve untU  they  leacbed  18. 

If  It  ware  necaeaary  to  call  theae  young 
men  to  active  duty,  they  would  be  availabto 
for  service  in,  l<!t  us  say.  8epteml>er  1964. 
If  the  situation  remains  as  it  to  at  present, 
with  few  men  being  called  below  the  age  of 
30.  these  men  would  not  be  called  until 
1950.  At  thto  time,  they  would  be  about  90 
years  old.  and  vould  have  received  3  years 
of  high  scho(d  training.  6  weeks  of  summer 
camp,  and  two  iidditlonal  years  of  training 
with  a  Ready  Reserve  unit. 

If  the  situation  eaaed  a  little,  and  it  were 
not  necessary  to  call  them  lor  an  additional 
year,  or  until  19.'>7.  they  would,  of  course,  be 
a  year  older  and  have  an  additional  year 
of  military  training. 

And.  as  you  can  readily  see.  every  year 
that  H.  R.  8800  to  In  effect  adds  another  high 
school  graduating  claas  to  the  bank  of  mili- 
tarily trained  men  for  8  years,  at  which  time 
the  number  of  men  who  have  completed 
their  Reserve  obligation  will  Just  about  equal 
those  who  are  jost  starting  that  obligation. 

Tour  objectloas  to  section  303  (b)  are 
certainly  in  the  nature  of  unsupported  as- 
sertions and  mi(  bt  even  l>e  oonaidcred  rather 
farfetched.  In  tny  opinion.  Tou  say  it  to 
••unrealtotle.  I  t>elieve.  to  expect  youngsters 
who  do  not  attend  high  schooto  to  enltot  in 
a  Ready  Reserve  unit  or  a  National  Ouard 
unit,  at  the  age  of  15  or  18." 

I  believe  that  such  a  provision  to  no  more 
unrealistic  than  to  expect  the  young  man  to 
perform  hU  Ready  Reserve  obligation  under 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  5004.  In  our  soctoty. 
as  you  are  awaie,  obligations  of  one  sort  or 
another  are  continually  placed  on  various 
persons.  If  a  young  man  wants  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  college,  for  instance,  he  to  ex- 
pected to  take  certain  prerequisite  cotirses  \n 
high  school.  If  he  does  not  take  thoae 
courass.  he  to  nn  ellglbto. 

Now.  if  I  may  anticipate  yoya  rejoinder, 
you  win  say  that  the  boy  who  wants  to  go 
to  college  will  receive  guidance  and  direction 
from  his  parents  and  hto  vocational  advisers. 
Thto  matter  of  military  training  Is  simply 
another  area  for  that  guidance  and  direction 
and  if  the  young  man  does  not  enroll  for 
thto  training,  then  he  to  trained  at  age  18 
by  the  armed  services,  and  still  has  an  8-year 
obligation  to  strve  In  the  Reserves. 

Tou  point  out  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  to  provide  for  benefits  for  students  in 
training  In  high  schooto  should  they  become 
disabled  as  a  result  of  their  training.  Tou 
correctly  state  that  the  only  time  a  boy  to 
protected  is  when  he  to  in  summer  camp. 

Believing  that  your  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  the  best  authority  on  a  question 
of  thU  nature.  I  have  examined  completely 
existing  legtolaMon  In  this  ftold.  The  cloeest 
comparison  I  was  able  to  find  was  the  basic 
law  and  Army  regulations,  covering  the  ROTC 
program. 

Thto  law.  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware, 
provides  that  no  benefits  are  payable  to  any- 
one injured  while  participating  in  ROTC 
t;  ...ining.  The  only  provtolon  to  tliat  persona 
injured  "while  en  route  to  or  from  or  during 
attendance  at.  a  summer  encampment" 
shall  receive  hospitalization.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  if  thto  had  not  proved  to  be  a 
workable  solution,  it  would  have  been 
changed  long  ago  by  your  committee. 

Thua,  following  your  committee's  prece- 
dent. I  make  no  provision  to  cover  the  young 
men  during  the  period  of  their  training  at 
the  high  schools.  H.  R.  6860  to  considerably 
more  generous  than  the  ROTC  law  so  far  as 
training  In  the  summer  encampments  to 
concerned,  since  it  utilises  the  applicable 
language  from  H.  R.  6904. 

Thto  limitation  of  beneflto,  it  seems  to  me. 
to  another  of  the  strong  points  of  our  pro- 
posed legislation,  since  It  reduces  the  poesl- 
blllty  of  building  up  a  tremendous  number 


of  deml-veterans  who  would  be  entitled  to 
Federal  benefits.  The  average  young  man 
wotild  attend  camp  at  an  age  of  17  V^  to  18 
years,  after  hto  senior  year  in  high  school 
and  before  going  on  to  college  or  a  Job.  Since 
thto  to  essentially  the  same  age  at  which  he 
would  be  drafted  or  ordered  to  UMT  under 
your  plan,  I  believe  that  your  point  about  hto 
not  being  able  to  stand  the  "rigors  of  effective 
training"  falto  abort  of  proving  anything. 

Tour  major  objection  to  section  214  (b) 
has  been  removed  by  amending  that  section 
of  the  bill,  as  dlscxissed  above.  So  far  as  the 
amount  of  service  to  concerned,  I  believe 
most  young  men  would  prefer  to  serve  2 
years  during  high  school  and  then  l>e  obli- 
gated for  8  years  of  Reserve  service  than  to 
have  their  lives  disrupted  as  they  would  be, 
had  the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  not  returned 
H.  R.  5904  to  your  committee.  Their  military 
service  responsibility  would  normally  termi- 
nate at  26.  about  the  same  age  as  under  yotir 
bill. 

Tou  say  the  bill  "subjects  every  male  high 
school  student  in  the  United  States  to  the 
military,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel."  and  object 
particularly  to  section  231. 

White  I  beltove  thto  to  an  extreme  view,  I 
accept  your  objection  to  section  231  as  being 
well  taken  and  we  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment. No.  Z.  to  correct  that  situation.  It 
provides  that  trainees  will  be  subject  to  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  only  during 
their  summer  encampments  training,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may,  if  he  sectiree  the  ap- 
proval of  the  NSTC.  make  such  code  or  any 
provtolon  thereof  applicable  to  members  of 
the  Corpa  attending  school. 

So  far  as  putting  "the  military  into  every 
high  school  in  tlie  United  States"  to  con- 
cerned. I  (all  to  see  anything  reprehensible 
about  thto.  Quite  a  long  time  ago.  the  Mor- 
rill Land  Grant  Act  put  the  military  Into 
every  land  grant  college  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  aerlous  crltictom 
of  that.  As  I  see  thto  point,  there  probably 
could  be  no  wiser  step.  After  all.  the  mili- 
tary does  not  belong  to  the  Pentagon,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  or  even 
the  Congress  or  the  President.  It  belongs  to 
all  of  the  people.  I  cannot  understand  why 
anyone  should  object  to  having  the  military 
spread  out  a  little,  particularly  In  such  a 
worthy  cause.  Totir  committee  evidently 
had  no  great  compunctions  In  the  matter 
during  all  the  years  high  school  ROTC  has 
been  sanctioned. 

Tou  mention  the  Amaed  Services  Commit- 
tee Report  on  H.  R.  5904.  In  which  a  number 
of  pages  virere  devoted  to  discussing  thto  plan. 
Tou  again  bring  up  the  question  of  high 
schools  with  less  than  50  male  students. 
Thto  point  was.  as  you  are  aware,  covered  in 
my  discussion  of  H.  R.  6860  on  March  4. 

While  you  state,  and  correctly,  that  in 
1947  aome  88  percent  of  the  high  schooto  did 
have  50  or  less  male  students,  you  did  not 
choose  to  bring  forth  corollary  stattotlcs 
which  indicate  that  these  high  schooto  in- 
clude only  6  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
male  students  enrolled  throughout  the 
United  States.  Stattotlcs  from  the  Office  of 
Education  Indicate  that  small  high  schooto 
are  being  consolidated  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
1,000  a  year.  Considering  these  two  factors, 
it  to  obvious  that  only  a  negligible  propor- 
ticm  of  male  high-echool  students  will  be 
affected  when  vtowed  in  the  light  of  the  over- 
all problem. 

As  your  study  of  the  substitute  bill  must 
have  shown  you,  we  have  anticipated  thto 
minor  problem  and  Included  two  alternate 
plana  for  training  the  young  men  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  amaUer  high  schooto.  One 
plan  provides  that  instructors  can  rotate 
from  one  high  school  to  another,  and  the 
other  authorizes  trainees  to  be  brought  to  a 
centrally  located  high  school  for  training. 

While  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  educa- 
tional system  in  Georgia.  I  do  know  that 
these   two   methods   of   flving   speclallced 


training  are  now  used  very  widely  and  very. 
effectively  in  the  schooto  of  my  own  State  of 
Indiana  and  in  many  other  States. 

Tou  say  you  think  I  will  agree  with  you 
that  it  to  "Indeed  forttinate  that  the  sub- 
stitute bill  did  not  carry."  Needless  to 
say,  I  do  not  agree  with  thto  contention. 
Theae  minor  imperfections  could  have  been 
removed  efisily  by  the  experienced  com- 
mittee, if  more  than  ctu'sory  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  plan,  after  I  appeared  before 
the  committee  to  present  it. 

So  far  ae  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  concerned.  I  believe  I  have 
discussed  how  that  wotild  be  achieved — 
and  exactly  when — earUer  in  thto  letter.  I 
have  never  understood  how  H.  R.  5904  would 
reduce  the  need  for  a  standing  army,  or 
when,  especially  since  your  plan  will  not 
and  cannot  operate  concurrently  vrith  the 
draft  in  time  of  emergency. 

Tou  point  out  that  high  schooto  cannot 
teach  "simulated  battle  conditions,  military 
specialities  involving  expensive  and  heavy 
equipment,  protection  against  gas  attacks, 
wide  dtoprxsal,  infiltration  methods,  and 
other  coiuses  that  require  extensive  rangea." 
and  you  say  that  young  men  of  15  or  16 
could  not  withstand  the  rigors  of  effective 
training. 

The  first  of  these  objections  to,  naturally, 
met  in  the  summer  camps.  That  to  where 
they  fit  into  our  program.  They  give  the 
trainees  the  benefit  of  the  more  specialized 
types  of  basic  training  which  cfinnot  be 
carried  on  in  the  high  schooto. 

So  far  as  the  youth  of  the  trainees  la 
concerned,  you  are  well  aware  that  the 
average  age  of  hlgh-achool  graduates  to  t}e- 
tween  17^  and  18^.  or  Just  about  the  age 
when  they  are  permitted  to  enlist,  with 
their  parents'  consent,  in  the  Regular  Armed 
Forces.  And.  as  you  have  protiably  studied 
other  nations'  military  and  naval  htotory, 
you  know  that  elsewhere  enltotments  are 
permitted  much  younger  than  that.  While 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  that  low,  Lord  Nelson 
entered  in  the  British  Navy  at  the  age  of 
13,  and  apparently  was  old  enough  to  under- 
go the  "rigors  of  effective  training,"  and 
we  frequently  read  of  successful  combat 
soldiers  who  are  brought  back  home  for  dto- 
charges  after  It  is  discovered  that  they  liave 
enltoted  fraudulently  at  13.  14,  or  IS. 

Tou  delve  into  the  worth  of  the  ROTO 
program,  both  m  high  schooto  and  colleges, 
at  some  length,  realizing,  of  course,  that  thto 
to  the  crux  of  my  program.  To  be  frank,  you 
are  correct.  My  assumption  that  it  to  a  good 
program  was  based  on  two  facts:  (1)  The  vast 
majority  of  officers  on  duty  at  the  outset  of 
World  War  II,  like  myself,  were  trained  in  a 
college  ROTC  unit,  and  (2),  if  the  high 
school  ROTC  program  were  without  value,  I 
l>elieve  you  and  your  committee  (who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  Armed 
Services  in  all  of  their  aspects)  would  have 
done  away  with  it  long  ago. 

Tou  make  the  familiar  and  oft  repeated 
assertion,  "There  to  no  substitute  for  a  full 
6  months'  training  course  •  •  •"  but  I 
note  you  fail  to  document  thto  in  any  way. 
so  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the  statement 
to  merely  drawn  from  the  air. 

So  far  as  to  what  basic  training  to,  I  asked 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Frank  Pace  for  a  defi- 
nition, and  Col.  R.  C.  Blng,  Deputy  Chief  for 
Operations,  replied  for  him.  Colonel  Ring's 
letter  reads: 

"The  Army  does  not  use  the  term  'basio 
training'  in  an  official  sense  and  the  term  to 
not  defined  in  SpecUl  Regulations  330-8-1 
(dictionary  of  the  United  States  Army 
terms).  As  tised  informally  and  unofilcially, 
the  term  ordinarily  to  understood  to  refer  to 
the  16  weeks  of  the  individual  training  which 
each  new  soldier  receives. 

"The  new  soldier  first  receives  8  weeks  of 
Individual  training  In  basic  subjects  common 
to  all  the  arms  and  services.  Thto  first  phase 
Of  training  to  called  Basic  Combat  Training. 


AtKIVO 
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X  quote  from  Trtttolng  liemorandtim  Ho.  1, 
pQblisbed  by  ttie  OOlce,  Chief  of  Annj  FleUl 
Forces,  dated  January  31,  1963: 

"'(1)  Baalc  combat  training: 

**(a)  Xadoetrlnatee  an  individual  without 
prior  mlUtary  training  with  a  common  back- 
ground of  fundamental  military  knowledge. 

"  '(b)  Condlttons  him  mentally  and  physl- 
cany,  to  take  his  place  In  combat  as  an  tn- 
fan'bTman;  to  light  ss  a  member  of  a  rifle 
gqfuad;  and,  netng  his  peiioual  reeouroea  of 
weapons,  initiative,  and  courage,  to  with- 
stand roccearfufly  the  preesure  imposed  upon 
Mm  by  enemy  infiltration  tactics,  guerilla 
operations,  and  unorthodos  methods. 

"'(c)  Derelops  elementary  •ippUeB.tarj 
ddlls  designed  to  prepare  him  for  adTaneed 
Individual  training.' 

"After  comirtettng  tb»  8  werts*  training. 
ttKB  new  aoldier  is  then  given  8  weeks  of  ad- 
vanced training.  This  phase  of  training  is 
ctBtd  advanced  Individual  training.  I 
agatB  <|aote  tram  Ttalnlng  IfemoraiKlum 
Ma  1: 

'•(9)  Advanced  individual  training:  Ad- 
vsneed  Individual  training  prepares  the 
h— leafly  trained  soldier  to  function  effec- 
tively as  an  IndlvUtaal  or  as  a  member  of  a 
■mall  team,  and  fosters  development  of 
leader  and  instructor  potentialities.  It  pro- 
vides tratahag  In  those  specialties  In  which 
■tpeileate  and  baste  occupational  specialty 
tndnteg  are  prerequisites,  and  provides  qual- 
Meatlon  In  requhred  military  occupational 
•peetelttas  (lioe)."* 

X  approve  very  much  of  your  suggestions 
tar  tSie  latiprovetBent  of  H.  R.  8800  and  I 
wlB  appreciate  tlie  furtbo'  reaction  to  tbea* 
uneiMluieBfts  aa  encloeed. 

On  the  baaia  of  tlie  very  little  puMlelty 
which  this  idan  has  received,  our  ofBce  has 
reeelvad  ooontless  letters  commenting 
favcrshly  on  tUs  type  of  plan,  some  of  these 
from  people  with  long  ezperienioe  in  the  llekl 
of  mlUtary  training,  education,  and  national 
tfefenae.  On  the  baaU  ot  this  response,  X 
believe  that  a  high  sdxxd  ROTC  lubetltata 
plan  for  the  Oommisslen's  universal  mili- 
tary training  plan  has  ibertt.  and  I  believe 
tbm  American  people  win  accept  such  a  form 
Of  tntlnlnc  where  the  military  Is  forced  to 
eooparata  with  oar  CKlsting  etvlllan  eduea- 
ttonal  cyitem  rather  than  a  plan  where  our 
young  men  will  be  turned  over  to  the  mili- 
tary for  a  8  months'  indoctrination  wblch 
teetadet  rabjeeta  whleU  the  public  will  not 
trurt  ttM  military  to  teach. 
Reepectfolly. 

B.  Baowwaoar. 


Wkat  Oy  Gkrr  Mmu  It  ll« 

KZTEa^SION  OF  RDilARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

m  TBE  HDUBB  OP  BKPBBSDITATIVIB 

Wednesday,  May  28,  1952 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  ttM . 
Legion  of  Ohio  annually  sponaore  an  es- 
say contest  among  high  school  students 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  topic  of  wtilch 
is  always  some  phase  of  our  American 
heritage. 

nils  year,  that  topic  was  What  Old 
OkHT  Means  to  Me.  A  student  in  my 
cttBtrict,  Irma  KreMer,  of  Wooster.  Ohio, 
was  the  tenth  grade  winner.  MissKreld- 
er  wrote  a  stirring  essay,  so  capably  ex- 
pressing the  meaning  of  Old  Ok>ry.  that 
I  am  hicluding  in  the  Rxcoo: 

What  Old  Glost  Mxaks  to  Ms 
(By  Irma  Kreider) 

As  the  sun  poured  forth  its  last  rays  and 

disappeared  In  a  sea  of  brilliant  color.    Old 


CFIory  was  lowered  and  the  Color  OiUBrd  dis- 
missed. As  I  left  the  solemn  group  I  heard 
an  Impatient  voice  and  the  words.  "Why 
do  we  waste  our  time  paying  tribute  to  a 
piece  of  cloth  of  ordinary  eoiora  and  a  «•- 
sign  of  stars  and  stripes?" 

The  question  had  been  stated  and  the  an- 
swers that  run  through  my  mind  eould  be 
brought  together  in  one  statement,  for  to 
me.  Old  dory  is  the  symbol  of  that  which 
has  made,  la  making,  and  wm  make  our 
country;  the  symbol  of  those  things  whltdk 
have  been  a  part,  are  a  part,  and  ever  wiU 
be  a  part  of  the  Amsriean  way  of  life. 

It  is  the  symbol  of  the  bright  red  bam 
and  couuiry  home  settled  among  the  proa- 
peroos  fleUto:  the  symbol  of  the  paaeeful 
country  lane  and  the  noisy  thoronghfarae 
of  the  thriving  metropolis.  It  stands  for  oar 
right  to  enjoy  these  things  and  vo  speak 
freely  of  our  enjoyment  of  them. 

Old  Glory  la  the  symbol  of  the  smaU  coun- 
try chapel,  the  massive  city  church,  the  ca- 
thedral, the  temple,  and  my  rigfat  to  choose 
my  faith  and  worship  In  that  fatth. 

■ven  more  than  these  «^*«*«'g".  Old  Olory 
Is  the  symbol  of  people,  their  Uvea,  and  their 
deeds.  More  than  the  symbol  of  Waahlng- 
ton.  Lincoln,  ■dlaon,  and  other  famous  men. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  the  farmer,  ever  wartdng 
with  the  forces  of  nature;  the  corner  groeer 
trying  to  make  ezwiugh  to  keep  his  famUy 
from  hunger  the  proaperous  busiiinasman; 
and  even  the  bewlldsred  immigrant,  strtving 
to  UDdcratand  our  way  of  Ufc  and  to  become 
apart  of  it. 

Las*,  and  most  tanportaat  to  ma.  Old  Olory 
is  the  symb(d  of  my  oppartunttles  aa  aa 
American  youth.  It  stands  for  the  strength 
of  the  past,  the  opportunities  and  freedoma 
of  the  pseasnt.  and  the  hope  for  the  future. 
Take  a  look  at  the  things  and  people  I've 
mentioned:  at  Mr.  Jonea,  the  groeer,  and  at 
CMd  Glory  unfurled  against  a  sky  of  biua. 
Thsae  are  the  thinga  which  make  It  poaalhie 
tor  me  to  pay  trttrate  to  Old  Otory — the  sym- 
bol of  "one  nation  indivisible,  wtth  liberty 
and  luitlee  for  aU." 


Fmt  Senrkcs? 


EXTENSKW  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TKZA8 

XN  THE  BODSk  OF  RkPRSSkNTATXVSB 

Wednesddv,  May  28,  1952 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  the 
Members  ot  this  House  will  recall  that 
during  the  debate  on  the  Marine  Corps 
bUl,  B.  677,  much  was  said  regarding  the 
creation  of  a  fourth  service.  For  that 
reason  I  wish  to  include  an  e<litoriaI  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une for  May  19  entitled  "Four  Senrlces?" 


As  an  expreeslon  of  confldenoe  In  the 
Unltefl  States  Marine  Corps,  the  House  vote 
on  the  measure  setting  a  minimum  stee  for 
the  Oorpa  and  giving  it  a  repreeentatlve  on 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  But  as  a  contribution  to  military 
poUcy,  the  debate,  the  bill  and  the  vote  were 
all  sadly  lacking.  The  slow  and  uneven 
process  of  unifjrlng  the  present  military  serv- 
ices and  the  dlffleulty  of  allocating  missions, 
weapons  and  funds  to  them  sbould  bave 
served  as  a  warning  to  the  RepreeentaUves 
that  they  were  dealing  wtth  a  very  delicate 
matter  in  according  separate  status  to  the 
Marlnea.  Kevertheless.  most  of  the  Congress- 
men eontented  themselves  with  paeans  of 
praise  for  a  valiant  and  eOdent  body  of 
men — ^whleh  will  certainly  be  echoed  by 
every  American,  but  which  have  very  UtUe 
relevance  to  the  point  at  Issue. 


The  questloD  is  not  whetker  the 
ai«  an  soctremely  useful  organlaatton  la  ' 
pmnnt  relatkmahip  to  the  Navy,  but 
whether  the  eonfueian  of  creating  a  fourth 
ssrvlce  would  be  Justtfksd.  The 
vfcMMly  brieves  it  would  not:  Ita 
gives  the  Corpe  Commandant  aa 
status  In  the  Joint  ChtaCs.  wtth  ^teelal 
srs  of  appeal  to  the  Piealdaaa  and  Sr— 
of  Defense.  This  maksa  asfiae:  a 
■srvtce  to  compete  for  the  American  defe 
<k>Ilar  at  a  time  when  it  is  dilBeult 
to  reoooeUe  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
other  three  does  not.  Xt  Is  to  be  hoped  tkat 
the  Senate  view  wm  prevail  la  fnmmlttee. 


Freedom  Begiks  Witt  FaMi 


EXTENSION  0¥ 


HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  mw  Toax 
nf  THE  BOUBK  OP  RVfOBBBrrAirvn 

Wedii««lay,  May  U.  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  am 
grateful  for  the  many  coDstitoents  who 
contribute  their  Tiews  on  issuea  ttaX 
come  before  the  Coogrem.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  a  eonatltnent  who, 
during  all  the  years  that  I  have  been  in 
public  life,  has  taken  upon  hiameHf 
considerable  responsibility  in  keeping 
abreast  of  the  affairs  of  QoVemment. 

Mr.  William  J.  Kunaie.  of  34  North 
Park  Avenue.  Buffalo,  N.  T..  has  always 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  his  local.  State, 
and  Psderal  Ooremment.  He  makes  It 
his  duty  to  eapiees  himself  to  his  ctoctod 
representatives.  Perhaps  every  Member 
here  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  agree 
with  the  views  he  shares  on  all  national 
issues,  but  I  am  sure  that  upon  this  aom 
grave  issue  we  can  all  agree;  and  I  sob- 
mlt  herewith  an  article  which  this  oon. 
stitoent  endorsed  and  sent  to  me  after  it 
appeared  m  the  American  Weekly  of 
May  Ig.  IfU: 

FknsoM  Basofs  Wm  Faztb 

(By  Oeorga  Yielding  XUoi) 

"Om  f  atheriB  God.  to  Thee, 
Author  of  Uberty. 
ToTlwe  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  brlglrt 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might* 
Qreat  Ood.  our  King." 

Fsmlllar  words.  But  how  often  do  we 
pause  to  think  serloualy  and  humbly  of  what 
those  words  reaUy  mean?  MUlions  of  younf 
Americans  In  our  Armed  Forcee  axe  being 
taught  to  do  just  that:  To  stop  axMl  think- 
to  remember  our  need  as  a  nation  for  Ood*s 
protection  in  all  our  doings. 

Throxigh  the  character -guidanoe  pro- 
gram—which has  been  made  an  express  re- 
sponsibility of  commanders  at  well  as  chap- 
lains— all  our  men  and  women  In  uniform 
are  being  reminded  that  from  the  days  of 
the  Pllgram  Fathers  onward  our  pubUc  In- 
stitutions and  official  thinking  have  always 
reflected  our  faith  In  Ood.  More,  they  ara 
teaming  that,  "apart  from  a  belief  in  the 
emstence  of  Ood  and  our  dependence  on  Him. 
the  thought  of  freedom  u  idle  fancy,  aa 
beautiful,  perhaps,  but  also  as  fragile  as  a 
well-blown  soap  bubble." 

The  basis  of  the  Armed  rorces  character 
guidance  program  Is  the  moral  philosophy 
of  American  freedom  as  recognlaed  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  the  Declaration  of  In* 
dependence. 

1.  Ood  Is  the  Creator  of  aU  men. 
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5.  Toot  rights  and  the  rights  of  yow  fal- 
low men  are  God-given. 

8.  As  creat^ores  of  Ood,  each  of  \u  is  squal 
to  the  other  In  the  sight  of  Ood.  For  that 
reason  each  U  entitled  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion  ot  the  laws. 

4.  Oovemment  is  not  man's  master,  but 
his  servant,  choaen  by  man  to  protect  the 
Ood-^ven  rights  of  each  Individual. 

6.  The  whole  cause  of  freedom  depends  on 
divine  providence. 

These  convictions  are  basic  to  our  whole 
theory  of  liberty.  The  evidence  of  this,  aa 
marshaled  Ic  the  Army- Air  Force  p>amphlet. 
I>uty — Honor — Country,    is    memorable. 

■very  Thanksgiving  Day  the  President  of 
the  United  states  calls  upon  our  citizens  to 
repair  to  ttielr  respective  houses  oX  worship 
to  gl  e  thanks  to  Almighty  Ood  for  the 
blessings  of  the  year  Just  passed  and  to  Im- 
plore His  protection  and  benediction  In  the 
year  to  come. 

The  sessions  of  our  Congress  are  opened 
with  prayer.  Our  public  officials  take  their 
oaths  of  office  in  Ood's  sight.  We  could  not 
maintain  the  normal  processes  of  our  courts 
of  Justice  U  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
Jurors  and  vltneeses  feel  themselves  morally 
bound  by  an  oath  ending  with  the  solemn 
words.  "So  help  me.  Ood." 

Our  silver  coins  bear  the  motto.  "In  Ood 
we  tnist."  On  every  dollar  bill  is  engraved 
the  great  setd  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
motto:  "Annult  ooeptls" — "Hs  has  favored 
our  undertakings." 

Thus  throughout  oxir  history,  and  to  this 
very  day,  we  find  the  American  people  pub- 
licly acknowledging  in  1.000  ways  their  de- 
pendence on  Ood  and  their  reeponsibllltles 
toward  Him.  There  has  flourished  among  us 
throughout  all  these  years  a  kind  of  Ideal- 
ism which  Is  derived  from  religious  truths. 

Theee  are  perUoxis  days.  0\ir  concept  of 
freedom  and  of  the  Ood-glven  moral  law  on 
which  freedom  depends  is  being  savagely 
chaUenged  by  the  leaders  of  a  godless  state 
wtx>  deny  the  value  of  religion  and  morality. 
It  is  a  wholeeome  circumstance  that  those 
who  must  meet  thst  challenge  are  beli^[ 
trained  not  only  in  the  use  of  arms,  but  in 
the  teneu  of  that  faith  in  Almighty  Ood 
Which  inspired  their  forefathers  to  meet 
other  challengea. 

If  the  dread  day  of  battle  comes  to  those 
who  have  made  this  faith  their  own.  they 
will  know  what  they  are  flghUng  for.  And 
they  wUl  know,  too,  that  the  Ood  in  whom 
they  trust  will  favor  their  undertakings. 


,  Dcvelopmeats  ia  Volaatary  HealA 
lasuraiice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  irrw  roax 

ZM  THE  8ENATI  OP  THI  UIOTED  STAIVS 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  a  statement 
entiUed  "Agenda  for  the  Future."  by 
Louis  H.  Pink,  appearing  as  the  foreword 
to  the  annual  report  to  the  members  of 
the  American  Hospital  Service  of  New 
York.  December  1951. 

Mr.  Pink  is  chairman  of  the  l)oard  of 
Associated  Hospital  Service.  New  York 
City's  Blue  Cross  plan,  which  is  the  larg- 
est of  88  similar  plans  in  the  Nation, 
and  now  Insures  nearly  one- half  of  the 
total  p>opulation  of  that  area  against 
unexpected  hospital  bills. 

Mr.  Pink's  statement  discusses  signifi- 
cant current  developments  in  voluntary 


health  Insurance,  and  considers  some  of 
the  national  problems  which  confront 
Blue  Cross.  It  also  reveals  some  of  the 
present  limitations  of  existing  voluntary 
health  insurance  plans. 

It  was  found,  in  the  report  on  health 
Insurance  plans  in  the  United  States, 
prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  by  Dr.  Dean  A.  Clark 
and  his  associates — Senate  Report  359— 
that  approximately  half  of  our  people 
are  now  covered  in  some  degree  by  some 
form  of  voluntary  health  insurance.  De- 
velopments affecting  the  growth  of  these 
plans,  their  cost,  and  the  degree  of  pro- 
tection they  afford  are  of  wide  public 
concern  and  their  reports  should  be 
carefully  studied. 

Voluntary  health  Insurance  plans  will 
surely  be  an  important  component  in  an 
integrated  program  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  the  Nation  but  there  are  many 
phases  of  the  problem  wliich  cannot  be 
met  by  voluntary  efforts  alone.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Mr.  Pink,  speaking  for 
the  largest  Blue  Cross  plan  in  the  Na- 
tion, calls  attention  to  some  of  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Pink  thinks,  for  example,  that  we 
need  more  effective  organization  and  in- 
tegration of  government  and  private 
health  services,  and  he  discusses  the  re- 
spective roles  of  government,  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  voluntary  efforts  in 
serving  the  public  and  seciiring  a  wider 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  vol- 
untary hospital  and  medical  services. 

There  is  no  clear  dividing  line.  Mr. 
Pink  points  out,  between  preventive 
medicine,  for  which  Government  neces- 
sarily and  properly  carries  the  load,  and 
curative  medicine,  promoted  largely  by 
hospitals,  private  health  organizations, 
and  the  medical  profession.  Moreover, 
he  says,  there  is  growing  emphasis  on 
extending  preventive  medicine  and  inte- 
grating it  more  closely  with  medical  care 
for  individuals. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  far  from  disposing 
of  the  controversies  which  have  beset 
efforts  to  solve  our  health  problems,  but 
this  is  a  thoughtful  and  constructive  at- 
tempt to  see  around  the  impasses  and 
reflects  an  agreeable  climate  for  seeking 
solutions  to  knotty  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoto.  as  follows: 


AoKinu  ros  ths  Puiuss 
(A  report  to  4.93S,4fiS  members.  Associated 
Hospital  Service.  New  York's  Blue  Crosa 

Plan) 

Ths  most  significant  development  of  1951 
was  not  oin-  continued  growth — although  we 
now  number  almoet  6.0O0.000  members — but 
the  necessity  for  the  third  rate  Increase  in 
oiir  history,  wlilch  takes  effect  May  1.  19S2. 
We  postponed  oiir  increase  In  charges  as  long 
as  we  covild,  knowing  that  It  creates  a  real 
hardship  for  many  of  our  subscribers,  par- 
tlctilarly  for  older  people  whose  earning 
capacities  are  Impaired.  It  also  creates  much 
additional  work  for  AHS  as  well  as  an  un- 
happy biirden  of  explanation  and  Jiutlflca- 
tion.  Although  people  well  know  that  the 
cost  of  almost  all  goods  and  services  has  risen 
steadily  during  the  last  3  years — while  our 
charges  have  remained  static — many  do  not 
realize  that  our  new  rates  reflect  the  accumu- 
lated increase  in  our  payments  to  hospitals. 
Had  we  been  able  to  Increase  charges  gradu- 
ally, the  Increase  would  have  been  accepted 
along  with  other  higher  costs.    Fortunately, 


our  reserves  enabled  us  to  carry  on  for  S 

years  before  increasing  rates. 

The  Inflation  which  has  gripped  this  coun- 
try  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world  Is  an 
enemy  quite  as  perilous  to  our  future  as  a 
hostile  nation  or  foreign  ideology.  Inflation 
cheapens  our  dollar  and  drastically  cuts  our 
savings,  whether  in  banks,  life  insurance 
policlee,  or  in  pensions.  As  our  voluntary 
savings  shrink  the  demand  for  larger  Oov- 
emment control  and  protection  swells.  Few 
want  a  planned  economy  with  its  ellminatioa 
of  the  market  place  and  sound  competition, 
but.  In  general,  the  public  falls  to  realize  how 
damaging  and  revolutionary  a  constantly  in- 
creasing inflation  can  be,  or  to  feel  any  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  trying  to  stop  It. 
Effective  control  of  Inflation  can  come  only 
from  Washington  and  adequate  measures  wllt^ 
not  be  taken  unless  an  awakened  people  in-i^ 
sistently  demand  them.  \ 

Blue  Cross  is  far  more  vulnerable  to  In* 
flation  than  the  traditional  insurance  com- 
panies. We  must  buy  honpital  services  at 
ever  rising  prices  (now  almost  three  times 
as  high  as  10  years  ago)  whUe  oxir  competi- 
tors can  pay  pollcybolder»  In  greatly  de- 
flated dollars,  leaving  their  members  to  foot 
the  balance  due  the  hospital. 

Some  deplore  the  increasing  competition 
of  insurance  companies  with  Blue  Cross,  but 
competition  is  good  for  the  public.  Insvir- 
ance  companies  have  learned  from  Blue  Cross 
that  they  must  make  larger  allowances  to 
more  nearly  cover  the  cost  of  hospital  care. 
Their  products  have  improved  because  of 
Blue  Cross,  though  they  do  not  yet  provide 
the  nonprofit  service  patt4!rn  and  the  hos- 
pital cooperation  which  Blue  Cross  has  given 
to  the  public.  Blue  Cross  gains  from  com- 
petition because  it  ts  put  on  its  toes  by  the 
Insurance  companies  and  is  impelled  to  pro- 
vide wider  and  more  adequate  benefits  aa 
well  as  more  efficient  service.  The  Important 
thing  for  the  public  is  that  people  secure 
adequate  protection,  regardless  of  whldx 
agency  provides  it. 

Some  of  the  88  Blue  Crass  Plans  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  inflationary  spiral  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  service  benefits  an<t 
substituting  a  large  amount  of  cash  indem- 
nity. We  have  avoided  this,  believing  that 
eomprehensive  service  is  our  most  valuable 
asset  and  tliat  the  public  needs  a  service 
contract  as  never  liefore.  It  is  a  real  achieve- 
ment that  of  the  621,856  AHS  members  who 
received  benefits  during  1061,  260,000  iiad  no 
bUl  to  pay  for  hospital  services.  < 

NATtoifsi.  raoBLKMs  oi  BLUx  caoss  i 

Many  fundamental  problems  beset  the 
Blue  Cross  movement.  There  Is  s  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  how  88  individual 
plans  with  simUar  aims  but  with  separata 
rates  and  regulations  tailored  to  local  con- 
ditions can  serve  employers  and  unions 
whose  workers  and  members  are  widely 
spread  over  the  United  States  and  who  de* 
mand  national  coverage  on  a  uniform  )3asia»i 
In  order  to  ptfform  a  national  service,  wm ' 
developed  a  wholly  owned  Blue  Cross 
Insurance  Co.,  Health  Service.  Inc.  In 
addition  a  number  of  plans  have  through 
cooperation  wtth  one  another  developed  syn- 
dicates to  serve  a  common  industry,  such 
as  steel.  Which  method  is  better  we  do  not 
yet  know.  Some  Blue  Cross  plans  oppose  any 
variation  of  local  rxiles  and  charges,  though 
this  is  necessary  if  a  sound,  competitive,  na- 
tional pattern  is  to  be  evolved.  Blue  Croas 
must  soon  decide  whether  as  a  movement 
we  are  basically  local,  or  whether  we  have 
an  important  national  role  as  well.  Al- 
though local  service  will  always  remain  our 
primary  obligation  there  Is  no  Impelling  rea- 
son why  the  plans  cannot  cooperate  in  a  pro- 
gram of  national  health  service  and  work  out 
a  practical  program  which  will  go  far  to 
provide  that  quality  of  hoepltal  and  medical 
care  to  which  this  country  is  entitled,  and 
thus  steer  us  from  a  compulsory  plan  such 
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m  OrMt  Brttaln's,  wtacre  wnpharia  Is  Iaxg«tj 
upon  quantity  nttlm  than  quaUtj. 

A  nation  wltb  but  A  percent  o<  tb*  worid'a 
population  which  can  produce  from  40  to  60 
percent  of  the  world's  gooda  can  afford  healtb 
•errlcee  in  keeping  with  Ita  economic  aUllty. 
To  achieve  broad,  national  oorerege  which 
meets  the  needs  of  all  the  people.  Blue  Cross 
plans  most  rise  above  local  prejudices  and 
adjust  themselves  to  meet  both  local  and 
national  conditions.  Without  vlslan  and  co- 
operation there  is  but  a  limited  future  for 
Blue  Cross  as  an  agency  for  meeting  the  na- 
tV<nnl  nocd. 

Another  problem  perplexing  to  Blue  Cross 
plana  as  they  mature  Is  experience  rating 
on  a  group  basis.  Should  all  employed 
groups  pay  the  same  rate  regardless  of  their 
loas  ratios  and  their  cost  to  a  plan?  That 
Is  the  Ideal.  Blue  Cross  would  then  be  a 
genuine  community  aerrlce  and  all  would 
get  the  same  benefits  at  the  same  pnc3. 
The  difficulty  Is  that  some  employers  with 
low  loss  records,  and  many  union  groups, 
are  unwilling  to  contribute  to  the  common 
pot  to  the  extent  necessary  to  effectuate 
such  a  policy.  This  Is  jMirtlculaily  true  in 
large  cities  and  major  Industries  where  very 
substantial  amounts  of  subscription  income 
are  InTOlved.  Oroups  with  low  loss  records 
admit  that  Blue  Cross  is  a  needed  conunu- 
nlty  effort.  They  are  willing  to  pay  their 
share  of  legal  reserves,  and  In  addition  to 
make  a  reasonable  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity through  a  free  surplus.  However, 
some  Insist  that  their  contribution  to  the 
less  desirable  risks  be  limited  to  a  reasonable 
and  definite  amount. 

Tlie  problem  is  largely  one  of  degree.  How 
much  contribution  should  these  groups  make 
to  other  members  of  Blue  Cross  who  are  not 
equally  good  risks?  The  obvious  objection 
to  some  form  of  experience  rating  Is  that  if 
the  groups  with  lower-than-average  experi- 
ence pay  less,  those  with  hlgfaer-than-average 
experience  must  pay  more.  Bvit  If  we  refuas 
to  consider  group  experience  rating  In  any 
form  and  lose  the  better  groups  to  the  In- 
surance compsmles  where  esperimce  rating 
to  the  customary  pattern,  the  poorer  risks 
will  be  even  worse  off,  for  we  shall  not  re- 
ceive anything  from  the  more  favorable 
groups  and  shall  lose  their  contribution  to 
the  free  surplus  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  It  seems  not  so  much  a  question  of 
principle  as  at  degree.  It  would  seem  the 
better  part  at  wisdom  to  accept  a  program 
which  expects  a  fair  contribution  for  the 
safety  of  all,  rather  than  reject  experience 
rating  altogether  and  run  the  risk  of  losing 
groups  which  contribute  much  to  the  sur- 
plus and  the  financial  security  of  Blue  Cross. 

saowTB  am*  viaiow 

Blue  cross  now  covers  tt,000.000  pe<^ple  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  must 
cover  more  people  so  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  governmental  Intervention.  It  Is 
•quaUy  Important  to  provide  a  contract 
which  gives  broad  benefits  and  is  limited 
by  as  few  eacluslons  as  posslUe.  Benefits 
cannot  now  be  Increased  In  our  standard 
contract  because  of  our  constantly  rising 
costs  and  the  Inability  of  the  public  to  pay 
for  larger  benefits  at  this  time.  But  an  im- 
mediate i4>proach  may  be  made  by  creating 
a  broader  contract  with  a  higher  sxibscrlptlon 
rate  to  be  sold  to  groups  which  are  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  it.  In  time,  the  better 
eontract  may  well  become  the  standard  con- 
tract. 

We  must  not  only  grow  in  numbers  but 
must  also  improve  our  product  If  we  are  to 
fulfill  the  great  hope  we  have  aroused  for 
effective  hospital  care  adequately  distributed 
over  the  Nation.  Xmployets  have  become  in- 
creasingly helpful  by  providing  medical  car* 
tor  people  of  aH  incomes  through  contri- 
bution to  their  employees'  Insurance  In  hos- 


pital and  medical  plaiM.  It  la  said  thai 
four-fifths  of  all  the  working  people  In  this 
ootmtry  are  employees.  Less  than  one-fifth 
of  those  who  take  out  Bhie  Cross  contracts 
are  self-employed  or  unemployed.  Within 
the  short  space  of  10  years  Industry  has  ac- 
cepted the  philosophy  and  prlndpls  that  it 
abould  provide  payroll  deduction,  and,  when 
practical,  contribute  equitably  toward  the 
cost  of  protection  sgalnst  hospital  and  medi- 
cal bills  for  its  workers.  It  is  apparent  that 
industrial  leaders  generally,  and  even  many 
unions,  prefer  a  voluntary  systeni  within 
the  oontittl  of  the  public  and  the  locality 
rather  than  a  rigid  Federal  plan  such  aa 
sBlsts  In  Britain  aofd  many  giiiimeaii  eoun- 
trtes. 

Blue  Cross  Is  more  than  a  local  hospital 
agency;  it  Is  the  largest  voluntary  coopera- 
tive effort  for  health  in  the  world.  We  are 
faced  with  a  challenge  to  bring  the  best 
hospital  care  to  all  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion and  to  cooperate  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  private  health  agencies  sa 
well  as  Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
in  improving  the  health  pattern  and  secur- 
ing comprehensive  health  service  for  the 
people. 

There  is  no  clear  dividing  line  between 
preventive  and  curative  medicine.  The  ilrst 
Is  promoted  largriy  by  the  United  SUtes 
Public  Health  Service  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies:  the  second  by  hospitals,  pri- 
vate health  organisations,  and  the  medical 
profession.  There  is  growing  emphasis  on 
extending  preventive  medicine  and  Integrat- 
ing it  more  closely  with  medical  care  for  the 
individual. 

The  controversy  between  thoee  who  want 
a  eompiUsory  health  program  and  the  phy- 
sicians and  voluntary  agencies  which  oppose 
it  is  overstreased.  Oovemment  necessarily 
and  properly  carries  the  load  In  preventive 
medicine  but  It  should  cooperate  more  fully 
with  the  medical  profession,  the  hospitals 
and  voluntary  efforts,  the  States  and  local- 
ities. The  aid  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
preventative  medicine,  for  the  blind,  for  chil- 
dren, and  for  pubUc  health,  la  recogniasd  as 
essential:  yet  every  proposal  for  extension  of 
Oovemment  service  is  apt  to  be  attacked  iw 
aodallaed  medicine.  The  provision  of  Fed* 
eral  funds  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  hospitals  la  one  of  the  soundest 
methods  of  providing  help,  and  the  volim- 
tary  hospitals,  despite  their  early  apprehen- 
sion about  this,  are  now  seeking  more,  rather 
than  less,  of  such  assistance.  Kven  greater 
cooperation  and  understanding  la  called  for 
between  Oovemment  and  volxintary  and  lo- 
cal effort. 

The  need  for  unified  effort  and  clceer  co- 
operation applies  partlcxilarly  to  relations  be- 
tween the  hospltiOs  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  among  hospitals  operating  In  the 
same  region.  The  publle  will  be  better 
served  through  their  ooordlnatlon  and  co- 
operative effort.  Dispute  between  medical 
men,  and  hospitals  as  to  a  proper  distinction 
between  medical  cars  and  hospital  care  tends 
to  make  broad  health  service  difficult  or  un- 
duly expensive:  It  Is  against  the  publle  Inter- 
est. 

We  need  more  effective  organization  and 
Integration  of  Oovemment  and  private 
health  services.  Our  Federal  Government 
can  properly  and  with  untold  benefit  to  an. 
Improve,  enrich,  and  stimulate  medical  care 
through  grants-in-aid.  It  can  and  should 
give  financial  support  where  necessary,  so 
that  our  voluntary  medical  and  hospital 
services,  already  recognised  as  the  best  in 
quality  anywhere  In  the  world,  wlU  be  more 
equitably  and  widely  distributed  to  aU  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  now  citizens  <a  one  world  and  the 
day  may  not  be  too  distant  when  Blue  Croai^ 
along  with  other  agencies  for  health  and  hos- 
pital care,  may  be  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
World  Health  Orsanlaatlon  and  other  agen- 


das of  the  United  Matkma.  Vor  the  bealtb 
and  hospital  cars  of  this  eonntry  cannot  be 
divoresd  from  that  of  other  nations;  our 
standards  of  care  and  administrative  "lEnovw 
how"  may  well  seivs  ss  a  pattam  for  other 
nations:  and  for  our  part  we  may  learn  much 

from   their   ^^^f^rmnpHmt\*n»ntm 

Louia  H.  PxmtLt 
Chmirmmn  of  the  Bomr4, 
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HON.  OUUSrOPHER  C  HcGRATH 


Df  THK  HOUSK  OF  RSPRESENTATIVIS 
Tueadav.  May  27, 1952 

ICr.  IfcORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Honorahle 
Charles  Sawyer,  made  a  great  oontrlhu- 
tion  to  a  better  uoderstaiMUng  of  <rar 
merchant  marine.  His  address  befor« 
the  Propeller  Club  on  ITiursday  evenlnc. 
May  22,  1952,  Is  further  evidence  of  his 
broad  and  comprehensive  knowledge  ol 
the  problems  that  beset  America.  Z 
deem  It  a  privilege,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscoo.  to  lnchid« 
his  address: 

We  Amsrtrans  take  for  granted  feats  which 
would  astound  most  other  p<>opife  of  the 
world.  Such  a  feat  was  reeently  aoocsn- 
plished.  although  only  a  few  of  our  dtlasiM 
were  aware  of  it. 

The  outbreak  of  war  la  Korea  ersated  a 
tremendous  demand  for  additional  shlpptag 
in  ths  Padflc  to  carry  arms  and  supplies  *»mI 
troops,  while  in  the  Atlantic  a  ■tmti^  de- 
niand  aroee  for  vsessls  to  carry  expanded 
shipments  of  coal,  grain,  and  military  squl^ 
ment  to  our  Buropean  alliea.  Within  wecka 
after  the  Korean  outbreak  we  had  taken  lAO 
Victory  ships  out  of  ths  mothball  fleet,  found 
the  ofDcers  and  seamen  to  man  them.  *»mI 
put  tbem  in  aeitlce.  Subaaquantly.  UO  Lib- 
erty ships  were  brought  into  ssrvlce.  Within 
a  year  and  a  half  we  literally  doubled  the 
tonnage  of  dry  cargo  and  pesssnfl.ni  shlpe 
collectively  operated  by  our  major  stsamship 
companies. 

To  millions  of  Amsrtaaae  who  do  not  even 
see  a  ahlp  from  one  year  to  the  next,  our  sea 
powsr  Is  a  mattw  of  remote  Intwcst.  On 
Ifaritlme  Day  we  try  to  teU  the  American 
people  about  their  merchant  marine.  The 
fact  is  that  without  a  strong,  efficient  mer- 
chant marine  we  could  not  support  oar  mU- 
itary  forces  in  time  of  war.  We  could  not, 
for  Instance,  have  waged  the  Konan  cam- 
paign, we  eould  not  carry  out  our  foreign- 
policy  responsibUitles,  and  we  could  not  ef- 
fectively proau>te  our  foreign  trade. 

The  sea  was  the  lifeline  of  the  early  colo- 
nists. It  provided  thsm  with  food  and  linked 
them  with  their  neighbors  along  the  coast 
and  with  the  outer  world.  As  the  result  of 
an  abundant  and  free  supi^y  of  native  lum- 
ber and  natural  harbors,  shipbuilding  be- 
came an  economic  mainstay.  In  the  great 
center  of  Boston  alone  over  1.000  ihlpa  ware 
buUt  In  a  40-year  period,  beginning  with 
ia7& 

Flahlng  became  a  large-seals  industry  of 
the  colonies,  with  great  New  Xngland  fleets 
tprttA  out  across  the  northern  fishing 
grounds.  Eighteenth-century  America  also 
gave  birth  to  the  whaling  industry  wliich  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  bowted  a  fleet  of 
MO  vessels  and  performed  a  vaUant  and  «•- 
sentlal  servlos  In  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Since  there  was  no  Navy,  merchant  ships  and 
flahlng  schooners  were  fitted  out  with  arma. 
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and  taken  over  by  ths  Oovemment,  or  au- 
thorized to  sail  aa  privateera.  With  legend- 
ary skill  and  daring  these  ships  captured 
vital  supplies  and  weapons  and  cat  heavUy 
into  British  trade.  In  1778  alone  over  700 
British  ships  feU  to  American  privateers. 

There  followed  a  period  in  which  unpro- 
tected American  shipping,  harassed  by  war- 
ring nations  in  Europe  and  by  fierce  foreign 
competition,  was  forced  to  seek  trade  in  dis- 
tant waters.  In  1780  the  first  American 
ship  voyaged  to  China.  The  success  of  this 
venture  led  to  the  development  of  a  thriving 
west  coast  trade. 

Continuing  foreign  interference  and  re- 
strictions led  Presidents  Wsshington,  Adams. 
Jefferson,  and  Madison  to  urge  Government 
support  for  ths  merchant  fleet. 

In  1798.  to  meet  serious  French  attacks 
upon  our  shipping,  the  Congress  created  a 
Navy  Department  under  which  the  frigates 
CofMtUutlon.  Constellation,  and  United 
States  and  other  warships  were  sent  to  sea 
to  guard  American  merchant  ships.  These 
warships  effectively  persuaded  the  French 
in  1801  to  notify  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment that  they  erere  ready  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  our  ships. 

England  continued  to  discriminate  against 
American  shipping.  During  her  war  with 
Napoleon  she  stopped  our  ships  at  sea  and 
Impressed  American  seamen  into  her  Navy. 
In  1812  the  United  States  declared  war  un- 
der the  battlecry  of  "Free  Trade  and  Sailors' 
Rights."  Again  privateers  became  the  back- 
bone of  our  naval  power.  Our  500  privateers 
captiired  some  1300  prises,  and  in  winning 
this  war  we  established  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  and  Increased  the  respect 
of  foreign  nations  for  our  shipping  and  our 
rights  as  a  Nation. 

The  following  40  years  saw  a  great  expan- 
sion of  o\ir  merchant  shipping.  In  1819  the 
American  ship  Savannah  made  the  first  suc- 
esasful  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  xislng  steam 
and  saU.  We  celebrate  today  the  anniver- 
sary of  her  departure.  It  was  dvtring  the 
1840's  thst  the  swift  and  beautiful  cUpper 
ships  went  to  sea.  Some  of  the  Yankee  cUp- 
pers  logged  as  much  as  18  and  19  knots,  con- 
siderably faster  than  most  cargo  steamers 
travel  today. 

Despite  the  stimulus  of  the  clippers.  Amer- 
ican seapower  by  mid- nineteenth  century 
was  heading  into  troubled  waters.  The  Civil 
War  struck  our  merchant  shipping  a  crip- 
pling blow.  Sinkings,  blockaded  ports,  post- 
war high  prices,  high  tariffs,  taxation — all 
led  to  a  decline  of  trade  and  shipping.  The 
discovery  of  ];>etroleum  In  1850  luul  hurt  the 
whaling  Indiutry.  Scant  steel  production, 
plxis  inadequate  governmental  aid  for  ship- 
building, hampered  the  development  of 
steam-propelled  iron  ships. 

American  Interest  gradually  shifted  from 
the  ses  to  the  exploration  of  the  West,  and 
our  shipbuilders  turned  to  building  prairie 
schooners  for  westward  migration. 

By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  bad  only  one  trans-Atlantic  shipping  line 
in  operation.  It  was  clear  that  we  did  not 
have  the  merchant  marine  strength  required 
for  national  security.  During  ths  brief  4- 
month  Spanish -American  War  in  189S,  we 
had  to  buy  foreign  shipping  to  meet  o\ir 
small  wartime  needs.  When  Theodore  Roose- 
velt sent  our  Navy  around  the  world  in  1908. 
we  hired  foreign  merchant  ships  to  supply 
our  fieet. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  we  our- 
selves had  only  enough  ships  to  carry  about 
one-tenth  of  our  trade.  Ships  of  the  war- 
ring  nations  were  withdrawn  from  peace- 
time operations,  cutting  off  raw  materials 
from  foreign  countries.  When  we  entered 
the  war  in  1917.  we  were  caught  drastlcaUy 
short  and  had  to  borrow  over  a  million  tons 
Of  cargo  shipping  from  Great  Britain. 

A  board  set  up  under  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1910  organiaed  the  Kuieigency  Fleet  Corpo- 


ration in  1017  to  carry  out  a  building  im>« 
gram.  There  were  at  that  time  87  yards 
building  steel  vessels  and  34  yards  buUding 
wooden  ships.  By  Armistice  Day  there  were 
841  shipyards.  Our  shipbuilding  industry 
had  become  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Al- 
together, the  World  War  I  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  built  2,318  vessels. 

By  1938,  however,  the  Government  had 
sold  1.164  cargo  and  other  ships  to  private 
operators,  mostly  at  a  great  loss.  The  emer- 
gency fieet  of  World  War  I,  buUt  in  great 
haste  with  little  thought  of  postwar  use, 
finally  contributed  little  toward  a  strong 
merchant  marine. 

By  1938,  as  the  signs  of  an  approaching 
world  war  were  clear  for  all  to  see.  our  mer- 
chant marine  was  again  fioxmdering.  We 
were  fourth  among  the  six  leading  mari- 
time nations  in  tonnage,  and  oin-  ships  were 
old  and  slow.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  American  people  were 
awakened  to  their  danger.  Congress  passed 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  often  called 
the  Magna  Carta  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 
This  act  established  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission  to  develop  a  merchant  fleet 
adequate  for  the  Nation's  commercial  and 
defense  needs.  It  also  established  under  the 
Commission  the  United  States  Maritime 
Service  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Cadet 
Corps  to  train  merchant  seamen  and  aOicen. 

Tlis  Commission  recommended  that  in- 
stead of  latmchlng  a  s]}ectacular  shipbuilding 
program.  60  new  cargo  ships  should  be  built 
each  year  over  a  10-year  period.  These  ships 
were  to  be  the  finest,  fastest,  safest  ships  on 
the  sea  and  were  to  have  certain  national 
defense  festures.  The  C(»nmisslon  waa  au- 
thorised to  grant  sut>sldy  payments  to  pri- 
vate ship  operators  to  cover  the  difference  In 
construction  costs  between  building  new 
ships  in  iUnerlcan  shipyards  as  compared 
with  the  estimated  cost  of  buUdlng  them  in 
foreign  shipyards.  It  was  also  authorized 
to  pay  the  cost  of  any  featiires  incorporated 
In  the  ships  for  national  defense  uses. 

As  the  long-range  shipbuilding  program 
got  \inderway  in  1939,  Europe  was  plunged 
into  war.  We  undertook  an  emergency  pro- 
gram and  bxillt  185  new  ships  in  the  next  3 
years.  After  Pearl  Harbor  we  were  forced  not 
only  to  build  for  our  own  needs  but  to  make 
good  the  huge  submarine  losses  of  oui  allies. 

We  accepted  initially  the  slow  10-knot  Lib- 
erty ship  previously  developed  to  meet  the 
war  needs  of  Great  Britain  as  a  basic  model 
of  our  shipbuilding  program.  Fortunately, 
we  were  gradually  able  to  introduce  into  the 
program  the  new  and  faster  Victory  ships  and 
to  continue  building  the  basic  long-range 
C  tjrpes. 

When  the  war  ended,  we  once  more  had 
a  vast  fleet  of  merchant  vessels.  From  1942 
through  1945  our  shipyards  had  turned  out 
over  6,500  oceangoing  vessels.  In  September 
1939  we  owned  not  quite  one-seventh  of  the 
world's  ocean  tonnage  in  merchant  vessels  of 
over  1,000  tons.  We  bad  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  British  Empire's  tonnage. 
By  the  end  of  Jiuie  1946  we  owned  one-half 
of  the  world's  tonnage  and  twice  that  of 
the  British  Empire. 

We  had  built  2.710  Liberty  ships.  631  Vic- 
tory ships,  523  T-2  tankers,  and  n\imt>ers  of 
other  types.  To  reestablish  private  owner- 
ship and  operation,  a  ship-sales  program  was 
undertaken.  Congress,  in  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946,  authorized  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  seU  the  surplus  ships.  The 
act  set  minimum  sales  prices  and  speclfled 
that  American  nationals  should  have  the 
first  opportunity  to  buy  the  better  and  faster 
models.  All  in  all.  1,966  ships  were  sold 
under  this  act.  of  which  1.118  were  for  for- 
eign-flag operations  and  843  for  American- 
flag  operation.  They  were  sold  at  a  net 
price  of  over  11.700,000,000.  which  repre- 
sented a  26-peroent  return  of  ths  original 
investment. 


As  a  result  of  occasional  headlines  con- 
oemlng  cases  where  seemingly  huge  profits 
were  made  on  the  resale  of  surplus  ships,  the 
public  may  have  an  entirely  erroneous  im- 
pression of  the  whole  ship-sales  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  return  on  the  origi- 
nal construction  costs  of  the  ships  actually 
sold  represents  one  of  the  best  records  of 
ths  entire  war  surplus  disposal  program. 
Since  almost  aU  these  ships  had  seen  hard 
wartime  service  and  the  bulk  of  them  were 
slow,  outmoded  Liberties,  the  return  has 
been  imiformly  high. 

In  selling  these  ships  to  foreign  nations, 
we  reconciled  our  foreign  aid  responsibUitles 
and  obligations  with  our  own  need  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  merchant  fieet.  It  was  im- 
plicit in  this  policy  that  we  were  building 
up  prospective  competitors — a  procedure 
without  parallel  in  history. 

Congress  terminated  the  sales  of  stnplus 
ships  to  foreign  nations  at  the  point  where 
European  shipping  tonnage  neared  its  pre- 
war levels  and  new  ahlp  construction  in 
Europe  was  on  the  upswing.  Congress  also 
stipulated  that  50  percent  of  aU  foreign  aid 
cargoes  must  be  carried  in  American  ships. 

We  began  this  year  owning  about  one -third 
of  the  world's  gross  ocean  tonnage  and  led 
aU  other  nations  in  tonnage  by  a  substantial 
margin.  Over-all.  the  12  countries  of  ths 
E\iropean  Recovery  Program  stood  about  at 
their  prewar  strength,  having  gained  over 
10.000,000  tons  of  shipping  since  1946. 

We  now  have  an  active  fleet  of  1,900  ships 
including  600  ships  from  the  Government- 
owned  fleet.  Our  present  reserve  fleet  of 
seagoing  vessels,  1,000  gross  tons  and  over, 
niunbers  about  1,450,  bringing  the  total  to 
some  3350  ships. 

Despite  the  magnificent  accomplishments 
of  the  merchant  marine,  we  have  no  ground 
for  complacency.  Our  active,  privately 
owned  merchant  fieet  is  middle-aged,  and 
our  reserve  fleet  is  slow,  vulnerable  and  obso- 
lescent. We  need  a  flow  of  new  fast  tankers, 
passenger  ships,  and  dry  cargo  ships. 

Let  us  hope  the  American  people  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  past — ^that  they 
will  never  again  permit  our  merchant  marine 
to  run  down,  and  confront  us  again  with 
the  strain  and  vraste  of  huge  stop-and-go 
shipbuilding  programs  In  response  to  future 
crises. 

Some  recent  actions  taken  by  the  Oovem- 
ment deserve  mention. 

Early  in  the  Korean  hostilities  It  became 
clear  that  we  needed  administrative  ma- 
chinery to  handle  cargo  shipping  demands  in 
the  event  that  Korea  exploded  into  a  global 
war.  In  March  1951  the  National  Shipping 
Authority  was  created  under  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  fill  this  need.  It  Is  a 
going  organization  working  closely  with  pri- 
vate Industry,  with  the  background  and  ex- 
perience to  operate  effectively  under  condi- 
tions of  full  mobilization. 

A  significant  accomplishment  of  last  year 
was  the  start  of  construction  of  35  entirely 
new  dry-cargo  ships  to  be  known  as  the 
Jforiner  class.  Several  of  these  ships  have 
already  been  latmched.  They  Incorporate 
apedal  defense  featiires,  and  are  the  finest 
and  fastest  dry-cargo  ships  afloat— our  mod- 
em equivalent  of  the  Yankee  clippers.  The 
MariTier  ships  are  being  buUt  directly  by  the 
Government  under  a  congressional  appro- 
priation, and  wlU  be  sold  to  private  shippers 
if  defense  considerations  pennlt. 

We  have  an  urgent  and  continuing  need 
for  tankers  to  fuel  and  oil  the  industrial 
machine  of  the  United  States  and  its  cus- 
tomers abroad.  Remarkable  progress  U  being 
made  by  private  enterprise  toward  meeting 
this  need.  Fifty-nine  big  new  tankers  are 
now  on  order  or  under  construction.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  big  16-knot  ships,  we  should 
have  some  20-knot  tankers  to  support  our 
Navy.  We  can  also  see  ahead  a  growing 
need  for  fast  oceangoing    ore    carrien    to 
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whlcfa  daUy  frov  won  tIUI  to  ow 
•od  ■eeuiity. 

Sbortly  aftar  tbe  end  at  the  war  a  gr«a* 
Bart  VIM  mada  to  promote  eoaatruetkm  at 
■hip*  under  lavs  which  pero 
mmed  the  OoMnunent  to  oooipenaate  for 
ttM  lower  mdldlac  coata  In  forafcn  yarda. 
GoBtraeto  for  «tz  large  ptrnmnftr  Teweli  war* 
let.  Ttoee  at  theee.  at  the  requeet  of  the 
Department  of  Def eaee.  ere  being  eompletad 
M  troop  earrlcra  for  the  military.  Two  at 
them,  the  Independenc*  and  the  CoiutUu' 
Hon.  are  now  at  sea.  Just  last  week  the 
ilstb— our  new  superUner.  the  8.  S.  United 
Stmta  the  largest  passenger  ship  erw  bollt 
In  this  couctry,  and  the  most  modem  In  the 
world — began  sea  trials  before  a  Maritime 
Administration  survey  board. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Vsderal 
Maritime  Board,  which  are  now  responsible 
for  administering  Government  shipping  ac- 
ttrltlee.  have  been  models  at  effletency.  Z 
am  proud  of  theee  agencies,  llkey  were 
created  within  the  Department  of  Ctnnmerca 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission In  May  1960.  In  addition  to  meet- 
ing the  Korean  shipping  crisis  with  great 
aoeeess.  they  have  cleaned  up  a  huge  backlog 
of  bttslnees  and  are  operating  on  a  nearly 
current  basis. 

Mention  of  subeldles  brings  to  mind  a  vast 
aluah  fund,  guaranteeing  fantastic  profits  to 
our  shippers,  and  giving  them  an  unfair 
advantage  over  foreign  competitors.  We 
have  two  distinct  types  of  subsidies — con- 
struction and  operating  differential.  The 
effect  Is  not  to  guarantee  a  profit  to  any  ship- 
per, but  to  place  our  shippers  on  a  basis  of 
parity  with  foreign  shippers.  Other  nations 
subsidise  their  shipping.  Other  nations 
have  lower  constrtctlon  costs  and  lower 
operating,  particularly  labor,  costs.  The 
ptirpose  of  our  subsidies  is  to  start  American 
Shippers  on  an  even  footing  with  tbetr  for- 
eign competitors.  Whether  they  succeed  or 
laU  In  business  is  entirely  up  to  them. 

The  Government  also  pays,  as  It  shoxild. 
tor  special  defense  featxires.  for  which  there 
may  be  no  commercial  Justlflcatlon.  More- 
orar,  shippers  receiving  subsidy  aid— parity 
payments  might  be  a  better  term— enter  a 
oontractTial  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment Ln  which  they  agree  to  provide  certain 
specified  services.  The  law  also  provides 
for  the  repayment  of  operating  subeldles  out 
of  profits. 

The  over-an  cost  to  the  Government  ot 
construction  subsidies  since  they  were  au- 
thorized m  1030  has  totaled  about  gS50,000.. 
000,  contributing  to  the  construction  of  2S3 
shlpe.  Operating  subsidies  before  the  war 
averaged  out  to  about  $5,000,000  a  year,  and 
since  the  war  to  an  estimated  930.000.000 
yearly. 

The  only  construction  subsidies  granted 
since  the  war  have  been  for  the  btillding  of 
the  six  passenger  ships  mentioned  a  moment 
ago. 

I  have  noted  over  the  years  our  tendency 
to  make  a  big  fuss  about  relatively  minor 
expenditures  and  Ignore  or  gloss  over  or 
take  with  a  certain  broad  philoeophy  ex- 
penditures of  far  greater  magnitude.  No 
one  In  Government  is  more  anxious  than  I  to 
operate  economically  and  to  see  the  tax- 
payers' money  saved.  I  think,  however,  I 
ahould  on  this  occasion  point  out  that  otir 
•xpenditures  on  our  merchant  marine. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  Importance 
and  compared  with  the  amounts  we  spend 
elsewhere,    have    been   extremely  OMidest. 

For  example,  we  spent  over  (320,000.000 
In  the  3  years  of  1948  through  1900  In  sup- 
port of  the  price  of  potatoes— almost  as  much 
as  we  spent  on  our  entire  ship  canstruetlon 
subeldlee  since  1030. 

We  have  giTen  away  to  other  natkma 
Unoa  ^oly  1.  10«6,  sixty  times  the  amounts 


, bk  eoaatruetkm  sobetdlea  on 

own  mcrdiant  msolne  since  1930.     To 

t,  European  eountrles  have  been  enahled 

as  a  rssutt  at  the  Mardian  plan  to  tooUd 
vp  their  sasfrliant  and  fishing  fleets  with 
eoontapart  funds  equivalent  to  •UO.QOO.OOO. 
In  sddltkai,  wa  have  given  these  countries 
millions  of  doUats  worth  at  spedfle  nema 
which  liava  ultimately  gone  into  their  ship- 
ping and  shtpboildlng  industries.  It  is  poa- 
slble  that  we  have  given  tree  as  much  to 
Buropean  ahlpptng  and  shtpbolkUng  In  4 
years  as  we  have  spent  on  oar  own  ship- 
building in  10  yeara. 

Fsdoral  aid  to  our  highway  systems  has 
averaged  about  t800.000,000  per  year.  In 
1940  Congress  authorised  the  building  ct 
airports  to  cost  $530,000,000.  We  have  spent 
almost  $300,000,000  a  year  during  the  last 
S  years  on  harbors,  rivers,  dams.  etc..  and 
from  800  to  400  million  dollars  a  year  on 
fiood-oontrol  projects.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  we  have  gone  overboard  In  aid  to  our 
merchant  marine. 

Sharp  controversy  has  srlsen  about  tha 
terms  ot  sale  at  the  two  liners  now  In  serv- 
ice and  the  new  superUner.  involving  dlf- 
f  erenoes  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  basic  law 
should  be  interpreted,  and  how  much  sub- 
sidy the  Government  should  pay. 

I  myself  must  decide  In  the  very  near  fu- 
ture what  will  be  done  about  the  two  ships 
8.  8.  ConstttutioH  and  8.  8.  Independence, 
now  In  service,  and  the  8.  8.  United  States 
about  to  begin  its  commercial  runs  this  com* 
Ing  July.  I  would  like.  If  I  may,  to  explain 
to  you  my  problem,  although  the  contracts 
covering  construction  subsidies  were  made 
not  by  me,  nor  anyone  under  me,  but  by  the 
Maritime  Conunission.  which  pnnocd  out  ot 
existence  a  years  ago. 

American  Export  Lines,  Inc.,  many  months 
ago  agreed  to  a  redetermination  of  the  sub- 
sidles  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Inde* 
pendence  on  condition  that  if  the  redeter- 
mination was  unsatisfactory  to  them  they 
could  refuse  to  take  the  ships.  After  sn  ex- 
haustive study,  the  Maritime  Administration 
came  up  with  different  allowances  than  the 
former  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Marl- 
tlme  Administration  has  stated  that,  based 
upon  these  new  figures,  the  law  would  require 
an  additional  payment  by  the  American  KX- 
port  Lines  If  these  ships  were  flnaUy  relaaed 
to  that  company. 

While  American  Xxport  has  not  given  Its 
final  word  and  has  been  permitted  an  ex- 
tension of  time  for  doing  so,  we  must  face 
the  poBsibiltty  that  they  may  say  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  assume  this  additional  bxn-- 
den  and  will  be  forced  to  turn  the  shlpe 
back  to  the  Government.  What  do  we  do 
about  it?  We  are  now  trying  to  get  out  of 
the  shipping  business  in  connection  with 
the  American  President  Lines,  and  certainly 
shouldn't  get  into  It  somewhere  else.  Amer- 
ican Export  Lines,  having  operated  the  ships, 
will  have  the  advantage  over  any  other  bid- 
der. Furthermore,  the  Merchsnt  Marine  Act 
now  prohibits  the  sale  of  these  shlpe  for  leea 
than  their  eetlmated  foreign  construction 
cost  estimated  as  of  the  date  of  their  <vlgl. 
nal  construction  contract.  Tou  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plaherles.  headed  by  Congressman  Johw  P. 
Shxixst.  of  California,  has  agreed  to  under- 
take an  objective  study  of  this  problem. 

The  contract  with  the  United  States  Lines 
has  been  questioned  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral who  hae  been  making  a  laudable  and 
continuing  effort  to  see  that  Uncle  Sam's 
money  lent  wasted.  My  own  chief  legal  ad- 
viser and  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Marl- 
^me  Administration  have  stated  that  they 
believe  this  contract  to  be  a  valid  and  bind- 
ing one.  I  have  asked  the  Att(»ney  Gen- 
eral for  an  opinion,  which  he  has  declined 
to  give.  My  problem  has  been  to  decide 
Whether  or  not  to  go  throtish  with  «  con- 


a  number  at  yean  aaa  hy  «Im 

MsrtUaM  Oommlaskm  which  my  counasi 
tails  me  Is  binding,  or  rstuas  to  go  throt^h 
with  It  and  find  mysaU  with  tha  suparttnsv 
on  my  handa.  It  seeoBS  to  Bse  wlsa  to  go 
through  with  the  contract  rather  than  ba 
saddled  with  a  ship  which  I  cannot  run  and 
a  lawsuit  which  I  cannot  win.  I  hope  yoa 
will  feel  that  my  declakm  U  a  sound  and 
proper  one. 

Moat  at  you  have  aoaa  ttos  picture  of  tha 
steamship  United  Statee  as  she  began  her 
trial  rtm  last  waak.  I'm  sure  you  had  tha 
same  thrlU  which  I  received  as  I  rssllsrd 
that  tha  United  8Ute$  haa.  and  Is.  the  fMt- 
est  and  finest  passenger  ship  afioai.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  us  in 
time  of  peace  and  a  great  help  in  time  ot 


It  Is  dear  that  the  eecurlty  and  the  eco- 
nomic weD-belng  of  the  Nation.  InolxKllng 
tha  landlocked  Middle  West  as  weU  aa  our 
East.  West,  and  Gulf  Coast  Btatea.  depend 
directly  upon  a  strong  and  stable  merchant 
marine.  If  we  allow  ourselves  again  to  ba 
heavily  dependent  upon  foreign  shipping, 
we  will,  when  the  next  crlsla  arises,  be  with- 
out the  means  to  bring  In  Imports  of  vital 
materials  or  to  transport  oor  troops  to  the 
places  where  they  could  defend  us.  In  tha 
present  state  at  the  world  that  could  weU 
be  fataL 
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Mr.  LiCOMPTE.  Ifr.  Speaker,  in  th0 
Fourth  District  of  Iowa  farmers  ak»w 
the  Skunk  Rlrer  have  appealed  for 
assistance  In  working  out  a  flood-contitd 
program  to  protect  the  acreage  on  both 
Bides  of  this  river  that  is  under  constant 
threat  of  floods.  The  good  Iowa  soil 
Is  depended  upon  to  produce  food  for  the 
world,  and  soil  conservation  is  at  aH 
times  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our 
farmers.  There  Is  widespread  interest 
in  the  Skiink  River  Basin  project,  and 
tmdcr  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcoro,  I  inchide  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Colfax.  Iowa,  urging  the 
construction  of  two  flood-control  daaM 
In  the  Skunk  River  watershed  as  wefl 
as  an  allocation  of  funds  for  a  soil-eon- 
servation  program  : 

CoLVAX  CHAMBxa  or  OoiaaBcx, 

Coi/ox.  lovd.  May  20,  1952. 
To  the  Congrtu  of  the   United   States  of 
America: 

We  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  approve  tha 
proposal  and  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
construct  the  two  flood -control  dams  on 
the  upper  Skunk  River  and  Squaw  Cteek  in 
the  skunk  River  watershed  as  reconunended 
by  the  Corps  of  Anhy  Engineers. 

We  also  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
complete  sivveys  and  to  preiuure  recommen- 
dations for  flood  and  erosion  control  on  the 
uplands  of  the  Skunk  River  watershed.  We 
further  Migt  the  allocation  of  funds  for  an 
Increased  soil-conservation  program  and  for 
the  installation  of  those  flood-control  mea- 
sures beyond  the  ability  of  the  Individual 
landowners. 

Goer  AX  CRAMsa  ovOoiaaBCB. 
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IW  V«y 


WIMi  J.  IMmH, 
A.  A. 


KAlENIUOIf  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHiUP  J.  PfflLMN 


WedneiOay.  May  28.  1952 

Mr.  PHIIAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  waa 
gratified  today  to  learn  of  the  designa- 
tion of  mj  dear  and  valned  friend.  Very 
Rev.  Wilfrid  J.  Dufault.  A.  A.,  to  be 
the  superior  general  of  the  famous  re- 
ligious order  of  the  Augmtinians  of  the 
Assumption  with  headquarters  at  Rome. 

Futha  Dufaolt  is  the  iint  Aawrican 
chosen  for  this  exceptionally  high  ec- 
clesiastical honor.  As  the  head  of  this 
order,  great  new  responsibilities  win  de- 
volve upon  him  as  the  poUey-making 
and  administrative  leader  of  an  order 
that  has  tradlttonalTy  produced  leaders 
of  extraordinary  ability,  wisdom,  and 
X>tety. 

The  Ftacoo-Amerlcan  people  In  my 
district  are  especially  Interested  in 
Pkther  Dufault.  and  greatly  pleased 
with  his  elevation  to  this  very  high  post. 
Bom  in  Spencer.  Mass..  the  new  supe« 
rlor  general  Joined  the  Assumption  Order 
at  an  early  age,  and  because  of  his  seal, 
grace.  Industry,  and  capacity,  enjoyed  a 
meteoric  rise  to  posts  of  Increutng  re- 
aponsibllity.  At  the  age  of  44.  Father 
Dufault  is  the  youngest  superior  general 
ct  hit  order,  as  well  as  the  first  Amer- 
ican to  be  so  eiioawi. 
>  Ordained  tn  Rome  where  he  had  pur- 
•oed  his  tfaeologleal  studies,  he  holds  a 
special  doctorate  In  theology  from  Lavel 
Uhlverslty  In  Qaebec.  Outstandlnc  u 
a  student  and  an  instructor  as  weQ  as  a 
writer  and  leeturer  of  note,  because  ot 
his  very  disttncttw  administrative  aiiUl. 
tw  he  was  named  as  prestdent  of  Aa- 
•mnptlon  CoUe««.  Woroailer  Maai.. 
where  his  brief  administration  was 
marked  by  progressive  achievement  in 
bunding  up  the  sise  of  the  college  and 
strengthening  its  curriculum  and  teach- 
ing staff.  Under  his  leadenhlp.  Aanimp- 
tion  realized  and  reaped  the  fruits  at 
the  years  of  devoted  labor  setrlcje  oon- 
trlboted  by  his  predeeeasots  and  their 
faithful  associates. 

Many  at  the  graduates  of  this  fine  in- 
stitution liave  become  leaders  in  tha 
church,  in  law.  in  medicine,  in  profea- 
sional  life,  in  the  business  world,  and  in 
the  public  senrioe. 

In  asBoraing  Ills  new  post.  Father  Du- 
fault win  become  the  siJtrltual  and  ad- 
ministrative superior  of  a  fasrous  reli- 
gious family,  which  numbers  over  2,000 
members  spread  throughout  22  different 
countries,  in  19  colleges,  11  seminaries, 
20  apoetoiie  schools.  8  novitiates,  6  or- 
phanagres.  and  500  parishes,  together 
with  managerial  and  general  Bupervlsion 
of  the  well-known  Maison  de  La  Bonne 
Presse  of  Paris,  publisher  of  20  weddy 
and  monthly  magazines  in  addition  to 
the  famous  puMiratlon,  La  Croix,  the 
largasi  Catholic  daUy  newspaper  in  the 


that  piodueed  ttM  wortd-famooB  Amerl- 
ean  priest,  the  Reverend  Leopold  Braun. 
of  Mfew  Bedford.  Mass.,  who  was  sta- 
tioned for  12  years  at  Moscow  as  pastor 
of  the  only  eyang^Ucal  ChristlaD  church 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Assumption 
Father  who  now  holds  that  post,  tha 
Bevareod  John  O.  A.  Brassard,  of  Leo- 
minster, Blass..  is  presently  in  Moscow, 
but  to  the  shame  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, he  is  not  permitted  to  conduct  his 
priestly  functions. 

As  North  American  provincial  of  the 
order  sinoe  IMT.  Father  Dufaolt  has 
made  an  unusual  and  conspicuous  rec- 
ord, which  iMlds  great  promise  for  the 
continued  expansion  of  his  organization. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  his  many  friends 
tn  giving  him  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions upon  the  great  honor  which  has 
been  so  deservedly  paid  him  and  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  hope  that  his  future 
service  to  the  order  and  humanity  will  be 
marked  with  even  greater  achievement, 
success,  and  happiness. 

Father  Dufault  Is  ttie  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Etienne  Dufault,  constttuents  of 
mine  residing  at  S3  Clark  Street,  Spen- 
cer, Mass.,  and  his  brother,  another  out- 
standing son  of  the  church,  is  Rev.  An- 
tonio Dufaolt,  statlflped  i^  Three  Rivers. 
in  my  dlstzlet. 


Many  meBrtjers  of  the  Boose  will  re- 
call that  It  was  the  AMumptioa  Order 
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P^tpotcd  brndgntifla  Lci^slalioi 

ECTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN  . 

or  mw  TOKx 
XBT  lEX  SXKATS  OP  THS  imiTED  STATES 

Wedmesdof .  May  21,  ifS2 

Mr.  LSHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
at  band  a  numtiw  of  letters  and  tele- 
gzams  I  liave  received  in  regard  to  the 
immlgratioo  legtriatlon  recently  pending 
before  lite  Senate,  ttieluding  both  the 
McCarran  bill,  8.  2550.  and  the  Hum- 
I^urey-Lehman  bill,  8.  2842.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  communicationa 
be  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Baooaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tetters 
and  telegrsms  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
tn  ttie  Racoaa,  as  foUows: 

Nxw  ToBX.  N.  T..  May  21.  1952. 
Senators  HnantT  H.  Lchmam  and  laviNo  Ivas, 
Senate  Offloe  BuUding.  Washington,  D.  O. 
DssB  SanAxaaa:  Careful  study  of  the  tsro 
proposed  immigration  bills  convinces  us  that 
Senate  blU  2842  as  Introduced  by  Senators 
HuicPBkXT.  luisnsH,  iJtHMAM,  and  10  other 
Senators  represents  a  much  more  far-sighted 
statesmanlike,  and  judicious  approach  and 
a  basis  for  a  wiser  strategic  policy  '<*«*g"*^ 
to  advance  the  national  Interest  and  world- 
wide influence  of  the  United  States  with 
partlciilar  reference  to  her  present  battle  for 
men's  minds  and  souls.  As  a  patriotic  or- 
ganlzatlon  we  sincerely  pray  that  you  choose 
the  Humphrey  bill  as  haals  for  tha  pending 
legislation. 

CHzmsE  BsNcvouarr  Assocuxion. 

New  Yoax,  M.  T^  Itay  U.  t9Si, 

1  Mint  AW, 
Senate  0§tce  BntUUmg, 

WmalUsigton.  O.  C: 

League  of  America,  many  of  us  veterans  wlio 
m  United  Mate 


So  go  on  vaoord  la  suppurt  at  your  and 
■tor  Bumplirsyls  hill.    Tba 
pbrey  MD  to  the  voSee  at  i 
•ad  danoemtle  Asia  lOfvs,  and  our 
bom  wives  and  oiir  children  Join  ns  In  pray- 
ing tat  fcnt  sooesas.    God  bless  you. 


PtkUtmn  League  of  Amertem, 


.    Rxw  Toaa.  H.  T,  Mag  21. 1952. 
flenator  Htsstbt  Immmam, 

Senate  Oglee  BuOMsig, 

Washisi^ton.  D.  C: 
Wok  your  Information  the  following  tela- 
grain  was  sent  to  Senators  Xamsr  lIcFsa- 
IAMB,  Isvura  Ivxs.  and  Par  lIcCAaaur: 

"Hm  waUara  and  health  councn's  com- 
mittee on  aervloes  to  n«w  immigrants  In  Kew 
Tork  City,  a  dty-wlda  coordinating  group 
repreeentlng  sectarian  and  nonsectarlan 
services,  has  studied  UcCarran  omnihxis  blU 
(S.  2560)  and  In  the  light  of  questionable 
feature  and  Inadequacies  requests  further 
ftfnsldaration  of  Immigration  »"<}  naturali- 
sation policies  Involved  before  this  bill  Is 
voted  upon.  Committee  considers  it  most 
undwslrahle  for  certain  aspects  of  the  bill  to 
be  written  into  law  without  benefit  of  fur- 
ther rtlsnisslons  and  information.'' 

Batmobd  1L  Hiuxiao. 
Executive  Director,  Wtijare  and  BeattM 
Counea  of  Hew  York  City. 


Youth 

N«m  Tork.  jr.  r..  Way  Zl,  19a. 
Bon.  BoasBs  ijBmas, 
aenmu  Oflm  Bmttdimg. 

Waektngtim.,  D.  O. 
Daaa  SkMsioa:  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  waa  aent  to  Senator  Biisasi  O. 
HEMSBicaDsasr.  Seostor  H.  Aixxswsai  Ssmw. 
IVmatinr  Kaaar  lii  Tisi  ma.  and  Senator 
ntvnss  Zvas  osi  behalf  at  ttoe  Watlonal 
Tooth  Ooof erenoe  in  suwant  of  the 
plirey-IiHhman  taunlgtmtkm  Mil. 

The  national  Jewiah  Tontta  CoBfersDaa  la  a 
permanent  Mnttoa-wiOm  youth  body  repre- 
aenttag  more  tliaa  SOO  local  eoaneUa  and  10 
national  Jswldh  youth  organlsstlona.  and  la 
the  largest  and  moat  rsptuseulsUve  body  of 
organized  Jevrish  youth  in  the  United  Staass. 
PersoaaUy.  I  ttdnk  It  extremely  tttttng  tbat 
American  riialfli  youth  speak  out  agatnst 
the  MoOarrsn-Walters  Mil  sad  in  support  of 
your  taglsutlaa.  Pleaae  feel  free  to  use  thla 
letter  in  any  way  that  yoa  see  flt. 

With  my  ktndeet  peTsnnal  regards  and  bast 
wishes,  I  am. 

Blncerdy  yuurs. 

M.  KsDca. 


IUt  «!,.  1161, 
Bon.  ROBSBT  O.  BknesEKKSoir, 
Senute  Ogiee  BtMOing, 

Washington.  D.  C 

DcAS  SBTAToa:  At  a  potat  in  history  when 
the  tTnited  States  h^  a  greater  stake  than 
ever  before  tn  winning  frieiids  for  democracy 
In  lands  overseas,  this  country  stands  la 
Imminent  danger  of  having  many  of  our 
protestatloTis  tximed  into  mockery — and 
this  toy  copgreesloPBl  action. 

The  racist,  antlallen,  and  narrowly  con- 
ceived ICcCarran  immigration  bill  la  sched- 
uled to  come  up  for  dlscvission  In  the  Senate 
next  week.  The  House  equivalent  of  this 
measvire,  the  Walter  bin,  passed  by  a  vote  of 
30e  to  eg  on  AprU  as.  Shonid  tbe  MeCarran- 
Walter  omwllais  Inunlgratlan  legislation  suc- 
ceed in  becoming  basic  law,  the  Oongress  wlfi 
be  responsible  for  abandoning  aosna  oC  this 
country's  finest  tradlttaos  and  disheartening 
freedom-lovtng  indlvldaals  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  and  ulaealiaie  In  tba  world  to 
the  United  States  Is  a  symbol  at : 


In  tha  words  at 
ludldary  Ooaanlttse 
this  laglslatiaa  is  aa 


mtaartty. 

r  Mn. 
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proTtaloos  of  which  "nm  eounter  to  our 
democratic  tradlttons  ot  Jortice  and  eqiHty." 
and  whl^  Is  based  "on  ttw  assumption  that 
Immigration  is  a  source  not  of  strength,  but 
at  weakneas." 

This  aaromptlcoi  la  nndoobtedly  respon- 
sible for  the  proTlslon  In  the  licCarran  and 
Walter  bills  underscoring  the  offenslTe 
principle  that  ancestry,  and  not  place  of 
origin,  determines  eligibility  for  admlssloa 
to  the  United  States.  The  measures  woiild 
not  only  continue  existing  discrimination 
against  racial  and  nationality  groups,  but 
would  add  new  discriminatory  provisions. 

Again,  the  ICcCarran- Walter  measures  per- 
petuate the  inequitable  and  rigid  features 
of  our  quota  system  by  continuing  the  wasto 
of  at  least  half  of  our  allowable  quota  niun« 
bers.  Some  countries  have  large  annual 
quotas  which  are  nerer  fully  used,  and  as  a 
result,  over  the  years  only  about  one-half  of 
the  total  annual  quota  of  154,000  visas  has 
ever  been  used.  The  bills  would  also  con. 
tinue  to  use  1920  as  the  base  year  for  com- 
puting quotas,  ignoring  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  30  years  the  composition  of  our  pop- 
ulation has  changed,  with  greater  propor- 
tional  numbers  coming  from  southern  and 
•astern  Europe. 

The  bills  wotild  further  restrict  immigra- 
tion into  this  coxintry  of  desirable  potential 
citizens  by  eliminating  from  the  class  of 
quota -exempt  immigrants  such  groups  as 
professors,  and  by  establishing  new  and  dlf- 
flciilt  literacy  reqtilrements  for  victims  of 
racial  persecution. 

So  many  new,  unreasonable,  and  arbitrary 
bases  are  provided  for  deportation  and  ex- 
cltMlon,  and  so  many  provisions  distinguish- 
ing between  native-bom  and  natxiralized 
citizens  are  written  into  the  licCarran - 
Walter  blUs  that  they  come  omlnovisly  close 
to  setting  up  a  second-class  citizenship. 

The  foregoing  criticisms  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  bills,  it  should  be  tmderscored,  are 
by  no  means  complete;  they  represent  just  a 
number  of  the  more  outrageo\u  character- 
istics of  this  legislation.  At  the  same  time. 
It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  tbe  Senate  has 
•n  alternative  bill,  the  Humphrey-Lehman 
measure,  which  Is  consonant  with  the  hu- 
mane traditions  of  our  country  and  our 
national  welfare. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Jewish  Youth 
Conference,  which  is  a  permanent  Nation- 
wide youth  body  representing  more  than  300 
local  youth  and  yo\ing  adult  councils,  8 
regional  councils,  and  10  national  Jewish 
youth  organizations,  I  want  to  urge  that  you 
•upport  the  Humphrey-Lehman  bill. 

The  Humphrey-Lehman  bill  provides  for 
the  pooling  of  unused  quotas,  eliminate 
racially  discriminatory  provisions  in  immi- 
gration legislation,  uphold  American  princi- 
ples of  Jtistice  by  providing  for  adequate 
Judicial  review  of  administrative  decisions, 
would  fully  maintain  national  seciirity 
through  reasonable  safeguards,  and  would 
sutwtitute  1950  for  1930  as  the  base  year  for 
quota  computation,  thus  removing  many 
Inequities. 

The  defeat  of  the  McCarran  bill  is  of 
utmost  Importance. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
on  this  matter. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

SxLOOM  M.  Krvgmm. 


Tax  New  York  Boaxd  or  Rabbis. 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  May  23. 1952. 
Hon.  HxxBXBT  H.  Lehman, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  8ENATOK  Lchxan:  liie  New  York 
Board  of  Rabbis,  which  embraces  the  ortho« 
dox.  conservative,  and  reform  rabbinate  of 
tbe  State  of  New  Tork,  and  ministers  to 
3,400,000  Citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith,  unan- 
imously expresses  its  Arm  and  unalterable 
opposition  to  the  McCarran  bill  (8.  2550)  be- 
cause of  Its  Inhimaane  and  discriminatory 


provlslona.  In  this  period  of  world  unrest 
the  licCarran  bill,  if  enacted  into  Uw.  wlU 
add  to  the  distress  and  insecurity  of  the  free 
world. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis  endorsee 
Instead  the  Humphrey-Lehman  bill  (8. 2842) . 
Sincerely  yours. 

Babbl  liOHUB  M.  Ooumao. 

President. 


Hitnal  Security  Act  ^  19S2 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 


ZN  THK  SKNATB  OP  THB  UNITED  8TATBB 

Wednesday.  May  2S.  1952 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rscoks  an  edi- 
torial entiUed  "We  Need  Sensible  Trim- 
ming," published  in  the  Tami>a  Tribune 
of  Ma^   26.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  P^coso, 
as  follows: 

Wb  NSid  Sbmsiblb  TBnafiiM 

There  is  little  doubt  that  thotighta  of 
November  guided  the  voting  of  many  Con- 
gressmen who  agreed  to  pare  tl.TOO.OOO.OOO 
from  the  President's  over-all  request  of 
17,900,000,000  for  the  forelgn-ald  program. 
Some  voters  figure  that  any  slashes  in 
appropriations — no  matter  how,  when,  or 
where  achieved — are  desirable.  But  there 
Is  a  point  at  which  economy  ceases  to  be 
prudent.  In  other  words,  heavy  slashes 
may  cost  us  far  more  Ih  the  long  run  than 
we  may  save  now.  We  think  the  House 
was  not  Judicious  in  slashing  the  bill  some 
•700.000,000  more  from  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  Its  own  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Particularly  unfortunate,  we  believe,  was 
the  decision  to  cut  nearly  11,000,000,000  from 
the  $1,600,000,000  originally  requested  by  the 
administration  for  defense  support. 

Supporters  of  this  drastic  reduction  said 
the  propoeed  economic  aid,  which  was  re- 
quested mainly  to  prime  the  pumps  of 
European  war  production,  was  swollen. 
We're  afraid,  however,  that  this  election 
year  "saving,"  as  Oeneral  Eisenhower  pointed 
out.  will  discourage  our  allies  and  seriously 
weaken  Western  Europe's  ability  to  produce. 
Take  one  example.  Prance  is  turning  out 
a  good  Jet  fighter  plane,  the  liystere,  which 
Is  said  to  be  the  equal  of  the  Russian  liIO-15. 
Production  of  the  plane,  however,  is  a 
heavy  btirden  on  the  Pre'  ch  economy,  and 
there  has  been  some  Indication  that  Prance 
cannot  equip  and  maintain  all  the  divisions 
she  has  promised  and,  at  the  same  time. 
Increase  the  output  of  Ifjrsteres  without 
adequate  defense  support  funds. 

Moreover,  the  even  larger  reduction  in 
strict  military  aid,  if  finally  approved,  will 
Inevitably  mean  fewer  European  divisions 
for  the  united  western  defense  force. 

It  was  brought  out  during  committee 
bearings  on  the  bill  that  the  annual  main- 
tenance cost  Of  any  infantry  division  in  the 
United  States  Is  about  1160,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  $50,000,000  for  a  European  divi- 
sion of  approximately  equal  strength.  We 
pay  all  of  the  former  and  at  most  a  small 
part  of  the  Utter. 

In  other  words,  military  aid  and  defense 
support  to  our  allies  is  the  cheapest  way  of 
buUdlng  up  the  mUltary  strength  of  West- 
ern Europe,  which  is  to  say  of  ourselves  as 
weU. 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  foreign  eld 
figure  requested  by  President  TTuman  Is  the 


oorreet  amount  needed.  But  we  are  sure 
that  the  amount  set  In  the  House- approved 
biU  is  inadequate  and  will  handicap  the 
whole  western  defense  program. 

The  Hotise  measure  now  goes  to  the  Sen- 
ate. We  trust  the  Senators  wUl  give  serioxie 
consideration  to  the  consequences  of  the 
House  cuts.  To  be  sure,  they  should  prac- 
tice economy,  but  they  should  also  recognlas 
that  trimming  which  goes  too  far  is  the 
surest  way  to  lose  our  allies  on  one  side  and 
to  enco\irage  our  enemies  on  the  other. 


Coiittihitioa  of  Pscrto  Ri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

ornw  Toax 
m  THB  SSNATS  OP  THX  UNITED  8TA' 
Wednesday.  May  28.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  a  Tery  fine  edi- 
tori.J  from  the  New  Tork  Times  of  May 
27  on  the  subject  of  Puerto  Rico's  con- 
stitution be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riooid. 
as  follows: 

HtTMAlf   RnBTS   Of   PUUIU   BlOO 

TIm  Senate  committee  which  to  consider- 
ing the  Puerto  Rican  Constitution  should 
before  this  have  reported  It  out  favorably,  as 
the  Hotise  committee  did.  This  is  the  sort 
of  opposition  or  obstruction  to  efforts  at  de- 
mocracy in  Latin  America  which  so  puszles 
and  disturbs  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
They  read  and  hear  and  see  us  preach  de- 
mocracy to  them  year  in  and  year  out,  and 
yet  when  a  test  case  like  this  comes  along 
they  see  democracy  being  blocked  by  8en*- 
tors  who  care  more  for  commercial  interests 
In  their  State  or  for  b\igaboos  connected 
with  what  they  think  is  socialism. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Coiutitutlon  was  care- 
fully and  expertly  drawn  up.  It  was  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  a  free  election  by  tbe 
Puerto  Rican  people.  In  order  for  it  to  fo 
Into  effect  it  must  also  be  passed  by  the 
American  Congress.  President  Trxunan. 
nearly  a  month  ago,  called  on  Congress  to 
approve  it.  Governor  liufioe-liarin,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  came  to  Washington  to  urge 
passage. 

It  has  been  blocked  on  two  counts— one  of 
them  an  attack  by  Senator  Johnstom,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  the  effect  that  Governor 
Muhos-liarin  is  developing  a  dictatorship  in 
Puerto  Rico.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously, and  apparently  has  mainly  to  do  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  South  Carolina  builder 
In  Puerto  Rico. 

The  more  seriotis  attack  comes  from  a 
group  of  Senators  who  object  to  the  fact  that 
the  constitution  contains  a  section  on  hu- 
man rights,  and  specifically.  In  article  n. 
recognizes  the  desirability  of  many  social 
rights,  like  education,  work,  standard  of  liv- 
ing, food,  clothing,  and  medical  carei  which 
some  Senators  are  confusing  with  sociallsni. 

The  Purto  Rican  bill  of  rights  happens 
to  be  modeled  on  the  United  Nations  decla- 
ration which  the  United  SUtes  supported  in 
1948.  It  Is  not  socUllstic.  and  there  is  an 
escape  clause  in  the  section,  acknowledging 
that  these  are  long-range  Ideals  which 
Puerto  Rico  cannot  Implement  today.  It  wlU 
make  an  extremely  bad  impression  through- 
out Latin  America  if  this  section  on  buman 
rights  is  expunged  from  tbe  Puerto  Blcaa 
Constitution  by  North  American  pressure  or 
if  the  constitution  as  a  whole  is  unne 
sarily  delayed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  BEMAKES 


HON.  FRAliaSE.  WALTER 


m  THE  BOUSE  OP  RSRESBNTAXTVBB 

Wedmetdn.  Mat  U.  t$S2 

Mr.  WALTBl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reouirks  in  tiie  Rao- 
on.  I  inelode  the  f  oUowing  talk  by  tte 
Very  Referend  Hmiter  Guthrie.  8.  J., 
president  of  Oeorgetown  TTnirersfty,  ttt 
the  John  Carroll  dinner,  Majrflower  Ho- 
tel, on  April  M.  Iftt: 

Numerous  as  this  gathering  Is  and  Impor- 
tant as  tts  psrsoaegw  are,  there  is  missing 
one  guest  who  wouM  UIbs  to  have  been  invited 
and  wlio  woaMI  eeitnlnly  kews  eome.  were  it 
possible.  In  a  real  sense  this  dinner  is  In 
his  honor,  while  we  in  turn  are  honored  by 
the  daed.  Tke  Bevarend  John  Carroll.  8.  J.. 
Is  the  missing  guest  and  it  is  the  honor  we 
pay  him  tonight  which  brings  glory  to  us,  his 


A  more  ftaaUetic  wssson  for  iovttlng  him 
and  one  which  tm  appeal  to  the  harassed 
flnsadtol  eossmtftee  tor  ttito  aflalr  is  John 
CatvoUlB  hatatt  at  ptetOm  op  t*M  cheek  for 
Oeorgeiovn  tuneHkoam.  Jwet  4  days,  but 
eome  140  yeacs  a«o,  on  AprU  33.  laiS.  HU 
Bevercnce  footed  the  bin  for  a  dinner  on  the 
occsston  of  one  of  his  visits  to  the  boys.  It 
amounted  to  Sia.ll — pre-Ttmnan  ddtars,  of 
course. 

Jcba  Oarroa  wee  aeesr  piealdf  i.  never 

founded,  rather  he  was  Oeoc«e(ovB  and 
Georgetown,  in  a  sense,  took  oo  the  quali- 
ties of  this  Prtnoe  of  Men. 

Bom  on  January  8 — •  ttetSi  date  I  em 
proud  to  share  with  hhn — tn  1188  at  U1n>cr 
Marlboro,  Pitoee    Qsorpss   Ooosty,  lid.,  he 

U  the 
of   IS   to   prepare  for  at.  Onsrte.    TIm 


for  Pkaaea  wtt*  his 
ootieln,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  tte  sale 
Oatbotte  sicnar  ot  the  Declaration  at  lade- 
He  wBs  to  r—sin  tn  Swope  ior 
snpiertf^  htm  sttidtss^  «nanli«  Sor 
tbe  SoeleCy  d  Jesus  and  reeeivtaf  the  flnera- 
ment  of  Orders.  The  asrsrend  John  OanoU 
returaea  to  Aesertce  1  year  after  the  eup- 
pression  at  the  eoelety  he  had  Joined  and  1 
the  oathreafc  ot  the  Amertean 
He  spent  two  quiet  yeea  llvli« 
at  Aoek  Creek  and  aynlatar- 
lac  So  the  OsthoileB  of  (he  nalghhorhood. 
BXn  puhilr  Use  M  a  p<eat  American  flgura 
Ic  V  .y  ITTS  when  with  his  oousln 
a,  Benjamin  PTanklln,  and  Samuel 
Chaee.  he  wesit  to  Osnacla  la  an  uneunrwerfnl 
attriapt  to  win  Itaneh  Osnartlsn  eupport  lor 
the  Bevotution.  Btx  fsats  later  in  I'm  we 
have  (he  drst  raeords  at  his  desire  to  found 
a  eoUege.  whleh  a  foar  laser.  In  a  letSer  to 
his  friend,  Father  Charles  Plowden.  he  de- 
ecrlhes  as  "the  object  nesres(  my  hearL"  In 
the  same  year  at  the  Fimt  General  Chapter  of 
the  Clergy  iliat-%4i  he  iwsssMtsd  his  plans 
Sor  a  eoUeg*  in  an  InfcunBiU  manner. 

With  the  end  of  Um  Besolutlon  and  (he 
consequent  break  with  Great  Britain.  John 
Carroll  was  appointed  Prefact  Apostnllft  of 
the  new  American  Bepuhllc  In  11S4.  Two 
yean  later  at  (he  Osoosid  Oeneral  Cliaptcr 
of  the  Clergy  he  presented  his  detailed  pisin 
for  the  ooliegB.  Ttoey  oonoemed  aiostly  the 
raising  of  funda.  Tliia  Is  a  preoeaqattion 
the  crJleas  lUM  never  abaadonad.  Tbe  tui- 
tion was  set  at  £10  a  year,  payable  in  ad- 
vaikoe.  Hals  sum  took  cars  of  the  ame- 
ters,  books,  paper,  pens,  ink  and  firewood 
"In  the  school":   flrewood  "for 


In  this  Bodsst  way,  the  peml- 
of  "estra  fees"  was  bom.  We 
have  bettered  the  InstrueOop.  We  now  have 
IS  extra  fees. 

By  1788  a  site  was  chosen  and  work  begun. 
That  fsar  OanoU  wrote  "A  house  of  63  or 
84  by  M  feet  (Is)  to  be  built  on  one  of  the 
most  lovely  situations  that  imagination  can 
frame  It  will  be  three  stories  high,  exclu- 
sive of  the  offloes  tmder  the  whole  •  •  •  on 
this  Academy  Is  built  all  my  hope  oC  penna- 
nency  and  suooess  to  our  holy  religion  tn 
the  United  SUtes."  In  1789  the  deeds  were 
transferred  and  Georgetown  was  bom. 

Carroll's  cnttmalaam  for  Georgetown's 
setting  was  shared  by  WUltam  Oeston,  the 
diet  itxideBt.  Wrtttqg  to  his  mother  In  ITVl. 
be  sal  : 

~A  more  beauttful  situation  than  this  tn 
which  the  college  Is.  could  not  be  Imagined, 
on  a  high  hill  wttsi  a  view  on  one  side  of  ttw 
river,  on  the  other  of  the  town,  quite  rur- 
rounded  with  trees,  and  everything  that 
eould  make  it  either  l>eauttful  or  useful,  tt 
stands  as  If  it  were  made  on  purpose  for  the 
erecting  of  some  such  tmilding.** 

I  have  said  that  Carroll  was  Georgetown. 
This  Is  true,  because  having  founded  it,  hav- 
tag  been  appointed  Prefect  Apostolic  and 
later  the  first  Archbishop  of  the  United 
States,  he  never  lost  interest  In  his  sdiool. 
Tteee  years  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to 
Georgetown's  rector:  "Let  it  be  your  con- 
stant endeavor  to  awake  In  your  masters  a 
passion  tor  study,  reading  and  literary  Im- 
provement, an  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  and  modem  elementary  books  of  lit- 
erature and  sound  crltlclam,  for  many  usefUl 
methods  and  Instructions  are  to  be  gathered 
from  the  latter  as  weU  as  from  the  farmer. 
The  masters  having  once  caught  a  r*'^"P  for 
Improvement  by  reading  and  comparing,  they 
wm  Infuse  the  same  insensibly  Into  their 
pxiplls,  and  teach  them  to  emulate  the  most 
dlstlngiilahed  pupils  of  other  Institutions. 
Never  retax  tn  your  attention  to  the  neatneas 
and  cleanliness  of  the  college  and  the  per- 
sonal neatness  of  your  scholars  and  to  their 
diet.  X  know  that  It  Is  good  In  sutistsnee  bat 
I  fear  your  cook  Is  deficient.*  The  Ardi- 
blsbop  had  evidently  learned  something 
about  Prench  cooking  during  his  years 
abroad — or  he  was  giving  first  voice  to  the 
perennial  gripe  of  the  boarder! 

X  have  also  said  that  Georgetown  has  al- 
ways shared  some  of  his  princely  qualities. 
TYm  first  I  might  mention  Is  his  Americanism. 
Tliough  a  Catholic  himself  and  though, 
therefore,  obliged  to  seek  his  own  educatloti 
In  Etu-ope  Ijecause  the  Harvards  and  the  Tales 
of  his  time  were  closed  to  him.  nevertheless, 
when  he  opened  his  school,  he  opened  It  for 
idl.  regardless  of  religion.  In  tact,  I  wonder 
tf  it  cannot  t>e  established  that  our  beloved 
Georgetown  was  the  first  school  In  these 
TTnited  States  which  shattered  the  barriers 
of  irreed  as  an  entrance  reqtilrement  for  a 
college  education.  John  Carroll  thought 
narge"  and  after  htan  his  school  soon  ac- 
quired the  habit. 

The  second  quality  was  grestness  bom  of 
tradition.  By  this  I  mean  that  CairoU 
hoped  that  his  academy  would  continue  the 
greet  tradition  of  Knropean  education;  con- 
tinue. In  other  words,  the  academic  tradi- 
tion of  western  culture.  As  we  have  heard 
in  his  letter  to  a  fonner  rector,  Father 
CirmMl.  be  loolced  for  tbe  dti'w.tuptneut  of 
an  objective  and  critical  sense  in  the  eta- 
dents  of  his  school.  This  was  the  tradltton 
of  the  West  ae  opposed  to  the  modem  end 
ttberal  tradition,  IndlstlngaMhaMe  from 
oomiiiuulBm,  of  a  subject!  f  e  and  voiun- 
tertstic  viewpoint.  Principles,  not  expe- 
diency, were  to  guide  his  training.  Prin- 
ciples have  guided  that  training  ever  since. 

Tbe  third  prlnody  qtiallty  Oaorgetown 
has  inherited  from  Its  founder  Is  the  price- 
less ability  to  mold  great  men.  That  quality 
stems  from  the  fact  ttast  OarroU  himself 
the  oeaAnes  of 


and  tbe  ststte  fdrms  at  his  time.  He  broke 
those  forms  by  actively  sidli«  with  (he 
American  Beeolutlon  and  he  leveled  pro- 
vincialism by  Ills  oem  broad  Eun^ean  ea- 
perlenos  at  M  pears.  The  men  his  academy 
has  prodoped  atteet  to  tbe  scope  ot  his 
wisdom. 

Without  them  the  United  States  would 
be  poor  indeed;  without  you.  whom  we 
honor  tonight — ^you,  the  descendants  of  John 
Carroll's  giants — (his  America  oX  ours  would 
be  a  sorry  land. 

We,  therefore,  salute  you.  We.  the  un- 
worthy custodians  of  Joiin  Carroll's  mighty 
dreams,  salute  you.  the  proven  and  honored 
custodians  of  his  hopes.  May  theie  honors 
you  are  about  to  receive  stimulate  and  en- 
oouraffs  you  all  to  hold  aloft  the  banner 
of  true  American  culture  which  our  founder 
first  unftirled  for  this  Nation. 


Laif  er  Socaal-Sccorty  Bcnefti  Dader  tke 
Bm4  KM,  H.  R.  7*22 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KBW  TOSK 


.nvES 


Wedneadav.  Matf  21.  1952 


M^.  RBEDof  HevToifc.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leafe  to  extend  heretofose  granted. 
I  am  Inserting  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Times-Herald  of  Oies^ 
N.  T«  under  date  of  May  X.  1^2: 

Social, 


Bepreecatativs  Dsvib.  A. 
of  Uais  oftngrnH^«"^tl  distrlot;  has  worked 
strenuously  to  better  the  lot  of  our  senior 
dtlaens  through  Vb»  operation  of  an  ex- 
panded 6octal  Becuilty  program. 

Now,  he  has  had  the  aattafactlon  not  only 
of  eeeii«  hta  tain— the  Reed  MD— placed  be- 
hot  cf  having  his  uiijsaiii  w 
landed  by  Ifuuei  BcpuUlean 
W.  liaator.  of  Ifaasachusetts. 
is  what  Coagiessman  Boa's 
blU  would  do: 

It  would  permit  recipients  of  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance  payment  to  earn  as 
mxich  as  8100  a  month  without  losing  their 
eodal-eecurtty  benettts.  Ae  the  regulatVms 
stand  now,  such  benefit  payments  are  wttb- 
hiM  If  a  pereon  Is  earnlDg  8S0  a  month  or 


The  bill  would  raiae  both  the  minimum 
and  maximum  amounts  that  may  be  paid. 
It  would  increase  benefit  payments  for  vir- 
tually all  retired  persons  now  receiving  such 
payments  by  8S  a  month  or  12  >4  percent, 
whichever  was  larger. 

And  it  would  provide  an  increase  in  the 
benefit  formula  which  would  apply  to  some 
present  beneflciarlas  and  practically  all  per- 
sons who  retire  In  the  future. 

14ea  in  the  armed  eeiwlcies  would  be  per- 
mitted to  buikl  up  their  sodal-eecurity 
rights  while  in  eervioe:  mnembtn  of  State  and 
local  government  retirement  ■jsltms  wouCd 
be  allowed  to  coins  Into  tbe  federal  pro- 
gram; and  additional  aid  to  tit*  blind  would 
be  provided. 

Tbe  pttigiem  of  the  Beed  biU  during  (he 
preamt  session  cf  Oongreas  wUl  b*  watcked 
with  the  kaensst  sniinlre'^inn  **f  literatty 
millions  of  our  older  citizens. 

That  aocial-aeeurity  hensAts  should  he 
aTapliftert  foes  wttlkont  sayinc-  The  segment 
of  our  popnlatlnn  tnat  nas  ta«en  tiafasst  mt 
hf  the  oonaMemt  rtse  ia  the  ooat  at  tmmma 

prises  those  of  oar  eltlaans  who  srs  forced 

to   get 
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returns  from  United  Investmenta,  wad 
equally  limited  "on  the  side"  earnings. 

Their  lot,  especially  if  they  own  their 
homes  and  have  to  pay  taxes  thereon,  not 
only  Is  a  serlovu  one,  but  In  many  instances  a 
tragic  one.  They  are  actually  going  without 
many  of  the  essentials  and  virtually  all  lux- 
\irles  of  life;  and  an  expansion  of  the  social- 
seciirlty  program  would  prove  a  blessing 
Indeed. 

This  newspaper,  of  course,  long  has  advo- 
cated such  expansion.  It  often  has  expressed 
the  belief  that  there  should  not  be  any  limit 
on  what  an  able-bodied  recipient  of  social 
security  should  be  able  to  earn. 

The  removal  of  any  limitation,  we  are  In- 
clined to  believe,  would  be  beneficial  from 
every  point  of  view;  and  the  time  may  come 
Indeed,  when  any  such  limitation  will  have 
been  abolished. 

In  the  meantime,  the  efforts  of  Represent- 
ative RzzD  to  broaden  the  social-security 
coverage  should  be  known — and  appreci- 
ated— by  the  residents  of  this  city  and  sec- 
tion; and  his  bill  should  receive  the  utmost 
support  of  "the  people  back  home." 


Immifrmtion  and  the  McOuniB  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OW  MXW  TCttK 
IN  TBS  8ENATB  OF  THS  17NITSD  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  28. 19SZ 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a  transla- 
tion of  an  editorial  from  the  national 
PoUsh-language  dally,  the  Polish  Daily 
Zgoda.  of  May  20.  1952.  on  the  subject 
of  immigration  and  the  McCarran  bill, 
together  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wl.  Zach- 
ariasiewlcz  enclosing  the  editorial. 

The  Polish  Daily  Zgoda  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  Polish -American  Congress 
and  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  the 
latter  being  the  largest  Polish-American 
fraternal  organization  in  this  country, 
with  a  membership  of  approximately 
300.000. 

This  editorial  bespeaks  the  views 
therefor  of  a  considerable  segment  of  our 
population. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  translation  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 
Polish  iMiacsATioN  CoMMrrm, 

Amzsican  Commission  fob 
RxuKT  or  PoLiSR  Immigkants.  Inc., 

Sew  York.  N.  Y..  May  26. 1952. 
Mr.  JXTLTOS  Edklstdm. 

Executive  Assistant   to  United  States 
Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
United  States  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DCAB  M«.  EDKusniN:   We  are  enclosing  a 
translation  of  an  editorial  from  the  Polish 
ilally  In  Chicago,  EWennlk  Zwiazkowy.  from 
May  30.  1952. 

The  Delennlk  Zwlazokowy  (Polish  Dally 
Ijgoda)  is  the  spokesman  for  the  Polish- 
American  Congress,  and  it  is  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  which  is 
the  largest  national  Polish-American  frater- 
nal organization  with  approximately  300,000 
members. 

'  It  Is  my  understanding  that  even  though 
the  bUl  of  Senator  McCaxxan  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  fight  for  a  liberal  and  hu- 
man immigration  law  ia  still  going  on.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  enclosed  translation  of  the  edi- 
torial, even  at  thU  late  date,  may  be  of 
•ome  benefit  to  this  common  cause. 


1  could  not  render  this  enclosure  any 
sooner  since  shortly  after  meeting  with  yoxi, 
I  left  for  New  York. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Wl.   2UCHARTASITWICZ. 

Executive  Secretary. 

Fos  A  Nrw  Immigration  Bill 

In  the  past  the  United  States  was  a  coun- 
try of  "open  doors"  for  immigrants.  Only 
In  1924  was  the  undemocratic  and  restrictive 
quota  system  in  our  immigration  policy 
established.  This  S3rstem  allowed  the  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States  of  154.000 
Immigrants  yearly.  From  this  number  130.- 
000  visas  were  reserved  for  the  northern  and 
western  European  nations.  This  left  24,000 
visas  to  be  divided  amongst  the  M|mtrie8  In 
southern  and  western  Europe  t^^Hrsr  with 
the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  ^fes  quota 
system  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope are  less  desirable  than  Inunlgrants  from 
northern  and  western  Europe. 

As  time  passed  harmful  results  from  this 
theory  became  more  evident.  Great  Britain, 
which  has  a  yearly  Inunlgration  quota  of 
65.000  visas,  solely  profited  from  a  small  pro- 
portion of  this  quota,  although  thousands  of 
applicants  from  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  were  waiting  impatiently  fear 
admittance  to  the  United  States.  In  this 
manner  the  unused  British  visas  were 
wasted.  The  same  situation  applies  to  the 
countries  of  western  Europe.  In  the  second 
place,  the  quota  system  depends  upon  the 
public  census  of  the  year  1920.  This 
streugthened  discrimination  toward  the  peo- 
ple from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  from 
where  there  came  the  greatest  number  of 
Immigrants  during  the  last  30  years,  since 
there  was  a  lack  of  individuals  willing  to 
emigrate  from  western  Europe. 

At  last  after  28  years  the  United  States 
Congress  has  decided  to  change  our  entire 
immigration  laws.  It  is.  therefore.  mo6t 
probable  that  what  the  Congress  will  resolve 
upon  during  the  next  few  days  will  establish 
our  immigration  poUcy  for  many  decades. 
The  American  public  hoped  that  the  new 
legislation  would  modernize  and  humanize 
our  present  Immigration  laws.  Instead  of 
this,  Congressman  Walter  and  Senator  Mc- 
Cabxan  Introduced  a  bUl  which  not  only  re- 
tains all  the  bad  featiires  of  oiir  present 
immigration  laws,  but  even  contains  new 
provisions  which  are  worse  than  the  1924 
laws. 

This  law  would  bring  13  new  reasons  for 
deporting  naturalized  immigrants  and  over 
30  new  causes  for  deporting  displaced  per- 
sons and  other  Imml^^rants  admitted  to  the 
United  States  In  the  last  few  years.  Be- 
sides these,  the  new  law  increases  the  pos- 
sibility of  loss  of  American  citizenship  by 
natxu'allzed  immigrants. 

The  McCarran- Walter  law  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  our  American  democracy. 
It  is  a  proposal  that  introduces  methods  of 
a  police  state  with  regard  to  immigrants  and 
aliens. 

Despite  the  strong  opposition  of  Catholic. 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  organizations,  ^/al- 
ter's  bUl  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  McCarran  bill  is  now  in  the  Senate. 

A  group  of  Senators  opposing  the  harmful 
McCarran  bill  and  at  the  same  time  wishing 
to  liberalize  our  present  immigration  laws 
Introduced  the  Humphrey-Lehman  bill.  It 
is  also  sponsored  by  the  following  Senators: 
Benton,  Lanozb.  Kilgobz,  Douglas,  Mc- 
Mahon,  Orxen,  Pastobi,  Kztauvxb,  Mobsk. 
and  MoooT.  It  is  in  Its  entirety  opposed  to 
the  McCarran  bill.  It  modernizes  oiir  quota 
system  and  proposes  the  1950  census  as  a 
basis.  It  creates  a  pool  of  imused  quotas. 
The  unused  quotas  should  be  beneficial  to 
many  groi-.ps,  for  Instance,  to  relaUves  of 
American  citizens,  to  people  whose  services 
may  be  of  great  value  to  our  coxmtry,  to  vic- 


tims of  religious  or  political  persecution,  and 
also  to  people  who  deserve  special  consid- 
eration. 

In  contrast  to  the  McCarran  bUl  the  Leh- 
man-Humphrey blU  eliminates  all  of  the 
remaining  discriminating  features  and  as- 
sures protection  for  the  eventual  abuse  by 
administrative  authorities. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  nationality  groups  in  the  United 
States.  They  should  mobilize  aU  of  their 
strength,  so  that  the  McCarran  bill  could  be 
defeated  and  the  Lehman-Humphrey  blU 
could  pass  and  become  a  law.  We  should  con- 
tact our  Senators  and  call  their  attention  to 
the  harm  in  the  McCarran  btU.  We  should 
urge  that  during  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
they  should  take  a  stand  in  opposition  to  this 
bill  and  In  favor  of  the  Lehman -Humphrey 
bUl. 


Cats  ia  the  Military  Badget 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLons* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATV 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1952 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Help  Wanted — Congress." 
written  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  and  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoaB, 
as  follows: 

BMLT    WaMTXD— CONGBXSS:     MnjTABT     BuDCZT 
g^P*BBS   SXZN    NeZDBD    IN    TaMPZBIMO    WITH 

National  Szcubttt 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  la 
being  asked  this  week  to  use  the  crystal  baU 
of  prophecy  to  determine  when  the  danger 
Of  war  With  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  at  its 
maximum. 

That  in  effect  Is  the  issue  presented  to  the 
committee  for  Judgment  by  the  Pentagon, 
which  la  making  a  strong,  concerted,  and  de- 
termined effort  to  persuade  the  Senate  to 
reverse  reductions  and  limitations  In  defense 
spending  approved  by  the  House  of  Repr*> 
sentatives  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  House  action  on  the  military  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1953.  which 
wlU  start  July  1.  ludoubtedly  came  as  a 
shock  to  the  services,  and  the  limitations  im- 
posed were  unquestionably  stringent. 

The  House  made  actual  cuts  of  some 
•4.713.000,000  in  next  year's  proposed  mili- 
tary appropriations.  These  cuts  represented 
reductions  in  projected  strengths  and  pro- 
curement all  along  the  ime,  including  for  in- 
stance, the  elimination  of  funds  to  start  con- 
struction of  the  Navy's  second  eo.OOO-ton  air- 
craft carrier. 

llie  cuts  undoubtedly  are  severe,  and  the 
Pentagon  has  asked  the  Senate  to  restore 
some  $3,630,000,000  of  the  House  reductions. 
But  the  limitation  to  which  the  Pentagon 
most  objects  and  which  promises.  If  en- 
dorsed, to  do  more  than  any  provision  to 
complicate  and  retard  the  defense  program.  Is 
the  House  approval  of  a  $46,000,000,000  ex- 
penditure limitation  dtulng  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

This  provision  In  effect  freezes  some  $5.- 
000,000,000  to  96.000,000,000  of  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated.  It  means  that  contract* 
previously  made  on  the  basis  of  those  funds, 
which  involved  deliveries  and  payments  dur. 
Ing  the  year,  would  have  to  be  delayed,  can- 
celed, or  further  "stretched  out." 
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This  provlalcn  In  efteet  would  repeal  prior 
appropriations  and  would  slow  down  pro- 
duction, beoauae  the  serrlOM.  eren  though 
they  have  the  money,  would  be  prohibited 
from  using  It. 

The  case  being  presented  to  the  Senate 
•gainst  theee  leeUlcUons  rests  not  only  and 
not  chiefly  on  th*  dlilocatioa  of  plaanad  de- 
Uvery  ecbedtiles  that  would  result  and  the 
laerltable  eonfuston  and  wests  that  sudi 
an  arbitrary  oelUnc  would  mean,  but  also 
and  chiefly  on  the  asstimptlon  that  the 
parted  of  about  S  yvars  from  now  will  be 
the  period  at  fieateet  danger  to  our  security. 

Oeneral  <tf  tbe  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
Chairman  ot  the  Joint  Chiefs,  speaking  for 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  told  tbe  Senate  committee 
recently.  "^  tbe  preeent  trend  c€  Sorlet 
•cttntlee  eontlnaes.  the  mlUtery  oonaldera- 
tkms  which  deter  oar  enemies  from  war  may 
fesva  loet  their  deterring  effect"  In  the  greaU 
•■t  daaflsr  period  tram  mid-lOfia  tluoagh  the 
flret  part  of  1965. 

Tbe  House  reetrteMooa  and  reduetlona, 
Oaaeral  Bradlay  Inferred,  oould  delay  our 
annaBBMtt  program  to  siaen  aa  extent  as  to 
ut  us  tram  getting  rseults  In  tUne  to 
the  threat  o(  tbe  19M  period. 

llM  Anny  traaaUted  tha  Boom  teetrio* 
tnto  speotfle  tanas.  Ttmf  would  Bkean. 
:  other  tbtngs.  dslUsrIes  «t  au  medium 
e€  *M»  «Btag  tka  eomlag 
1  year.  174.  InaCaMt  at  a6«.  lOft-mUlimetsr 
howttaert.  and  a  SO-percent  reduction  In  the 
aemeriss  of  tracks. 

Tbe  Air  Foree  would  Iflae  tUMO  ^anee  In 
the  flBoal  year  in  planned  dellverlaa.  and 
would  have  to  reduce  its  planned  prreonnal 
■tfangth  from  14MljO0O  to  — tJQO.  The  Air 
litoroe  program,  already  "ctretabad  out"  from 
1»$4  to  1066,  would  be  furtlMr  deCarrad  la 
attainment  of  the  preeent  14S-wlng  objective 
until  196T.  The  Boaat  lasUlctkics  In  effect 
destroy  the  pisnwsd  sfleeUvanees  oC  the  Air 
Parea.  It  was  i^ated. 

The  Navy  declared  that  the  deUverlee  <£ 
MW  aircraft  and  80  ships  would  be  delayed. 
Vew  ahlpa— Including  tha  big  cairler— would 
fee  aUaatnatad.  and  tbe  dsgrss  of  oombat 
laaMBsas  •  •  •  wUl  faU  (ar  abort  ot 
what  will  be  vltaUy  needed.  Tbe  Marines 
vill  goffer  spending  cuts  of  23  peroent  with 
the  HouM  proTlaloaB,  and  readlneaa  cannot 
taaip  but  enffer:  material  deUvsrlee  will  be 
dleocgamasrl. 

careraL  asu. 


All  theee  lugubrious  predictions,  unques- 
tionably somewhat  overdrawn  by  tbe  Penta- 
gon in  order  to  hammer  borne  the  point,  are 
tisatil  fundamentally  on  an  assumption — ^the 
•astimptlon  Oeneral  Bradley  stated — that  wa 
mvart  be  reasonably  ready  In  a  military  eanee 
by  the  1954  period. 

This  assumption.  In  turn,  depends  for  Ita 
vaUdlty  on  a  eomplex  of  factors,  tnctudtng 
the  best  poeslbto  Intelllgenoe  appraisal  of 
BoTlet  eapi^lUtlee  and  Intentions  projected 
into  the  future. 

Thus,  the  Senate  U  being  asked.  In  effect, 
to  prophesy  and  to  determine  whether  an- 
other slow-down  or  etretch-cot  In  our 
armament  program  la  Juattfled. 

Confronted  with  a  problem  of  Midi  fan- 
tastic imponderables  as  thU,  tbe  Senate  can 
hope  to  achieve  a  aound  eolutlon  only  by 
recognlalng  the  validity  of  several  ftmda- 
mantal  facts: 

War  with  the  Soviet  Dnlon  is  not  inevi- 
table—and not  even  probable — by  any  spa- 
dflc  date.  But.  with  a  world  In  tension  and 
with  sparks  from  eeveral  shooting  wan  flying 
about,  war  Is  qtilte  poealble  today.  2  weeks 
from  today,  a  years  from  today,  or  10  years 
from  today.  Major  mllttary  budget  cuts  un- 
der tbe  drcumstancee  would  save  money; 
but.  if  war  ihould  come  soon,  at  the  expense 
a  more  motiey.  and  perhape  ot  our  liber- 


The  armament  program  on  wtaleb  we  have 
ked  Is  one  at  part  iiiiiUmaalkiii.  not 


«f  total  moblllaatlon,  We  are  attempting 
to  buUd  up  to  a  plattorm  ot  reartlness — readl- 
nees  for  the  tamedlate  amerganey  and  for 
long-protracted  tension.  This  program  baa 
been  built  on  a  careful  estimate  of  national 
eoonomlo  streogtb.  and  it  attempts  to  pro- 
Tide  butter  as  weU  as  guns. 

It  waa  embarked  on  lees  tban  3  years  ago. 
and  already  has  been  altered  by  tbe  so-caOad 
stretch-out,  which  has  the  effect  of  de« 
ferring  planned  goals  for  at  least  a  year. 
What  Is  most  needed  Is  a  coherent,  orderly, 
and  oonslBtent  defense  program.  Tbe  great- 
est waste  and  tbe  maximum  ineOciency  Is 
caused  by  cydlcal  fluctuations  In  planning. 

Tbe  objective  of  tbe  Bouee  cuts  and  limi- 
tations waa  to  save  money  without  In^air- 
Ing  ainew.  Tbe  fUt  $46,000,000,000  limlta- 
ttons  on  expenditures — a  retroactive  denial  of 
ntoneys  already  appropriated  and  conunit- 
ted — would  have  just  the  oi^)oalte  effect.  It 
would  cut  into  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
planned  program,  and  it  would  not  reeult  in 
any  real  saving  becauss  production  lines 
would  be  disrupted  and  deliveries  artificially 
stretched  out. 

CUTS  POSSXBLS  NKXT  TBSB 

In  tbe  long  run.  costs  would  be  more,  not 
lees.  On  the  other  hand,  reasonable  cuts 
In  next  year^  budget— reducttons  totaling 
perhaps  $1,000,000,000  to  $2,000,000.000— can 
probably  be  abaorbed  by  tbe  services  wltbout 
major  danger. 

These  considerations  indicate  ooDduslvely 
What  the  Senate  answer  ought  to  be.  Tbe 
$40,000,000,000  eelllng  ought  to  be  elim- 
inated, and  no  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  the  expendlturee  of  funds  already  ap- 
propriated In  the  past  fiscal  years.  8ome. 
but  not  all,  ot  the  heavy  cuts  the  House 
made  in  the  next  fiscal  year's  budget  ought  to 
be  restored. 

And  thle  year's  meat-ax  approach  to  12ie 
problem  of  budget  reduction  ought  to  be  a 
Isssnn  to  Congress.  It  Is  tampering  witb 
tbe  national  security,  but  wltbout  the  basic 
facta,  without  figures  snfllclaitly  expert  to 
make  Its  efforts  as  foolproof  as  possible. 

The  Approprlattone  OcaniBltteei  of  the 
House  and  Senate  need  urgently  a  fuU-tlma 
staff  or  Bunterous  experts,  able  to  analyse  tbe 
military  budget,  to  dissect  it,  to  Justify  it. 
or.  tf  poKlble,  to  reduce  It. 


Leave  Rider 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

BOH.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 


or  MXW 

IN  THS  BOnSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVXS 
Wednesday.  May  28.  1952 

Mr.  ROONEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extead  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  I  include   the  following   editorial 
from  today's  Wa^bigton  Post: 
Lxavx  Rmxa 

Tbe  Senate  Appropriatlona  Subcommittee 
performed  a  service  for  conscientious  Fed- 
eral employees  when  it  struck  out  the  so- 
called  leave  rldsr  which  would  require  an- 
ntud  leave  to  be  forfeited  If  not  used  in  the 
year  earned.  The  amendment  was  tacked 
on  to  tbe  Independent  oflleee  appropriation 
bill  by  the  House  deeplte  administration  op- 
position. Chairman  Ramspeck,  of  the  Civil 
Servloe  Commlsalon,  has  said  tbe  rider  should 
be  killed. 

A  requirement  tbat  leave  be  ueed  in  tlia 
year  earned  would  make  life  simpler  for  the 
budget  ofllcers  but  it  would  penalize  con- 
scientious WOTkers  who.  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  tbelr  dntiee,  often  delay  taking  va- 
cations due  them.  The  rider  aleo  would  put 
pressure  on  offlee  chiefs  to  allow  staff 


here  to  take  leave  before  the  end  of  the 
year  even  *i*ntigt%  xt  might  be  more  conven- 
ient for  all  oonoamed  to  delay  the  leave  for 
a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Federal  employees  have  lost  many  days  of 
leave  becauae  tbey  have  stayed  on  the  Job 
in  theee  taoant  hectic  years.  Under  preeent 
law.  tl^  may  accumulate  up  to  60  days  at 
leave; 'even  this  restriction  penalizes  a  oon- 
alderabto  number,  but  it  seems  to  be  re- 
quired tmdcr  Federal  budget  practices  and 
good  management.  Tbe  chief  argument 
against  allowing  any  leave  accumulation  is 
that  when  an  employee  resigns  money  has 
to  be  found  to  pay  him  for  whatever  time  he 
haa  earned  but  not  used.  Federal  workers, 
in  the  main,  are  not  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  however,  and  they  need 
eome  etiahlon  between  Jobs.  Elementary 
Justice  requires  that  they  be  paid  for  UnM 
earned  but  not  taken. 


He  Aft  ol  ^^U-rmk-bm" 


EXTENSION  OP  REl^ARKS 

HON.  RORERT  J.  CORBEH 

or  PSJiiiBtLvama 
Df  TBB  HOUSK  OF  RBPRKSSNTATIVBB 

Wednemiay,  Mav  28. 1952 

Mr.  OORBETT.  Mr.  I^iieakcr.  we  havs 
an  eztraordinarUy  actiye  and  Influential 
Lescue  of  Women  Voters  in  our  county 
cS  Allegheny,  Pa.  In  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  theirs  they  printed  an  excellent 
thous^t  provcAdng  article  under  the  titie 
of  "The  Age  of  •Me-Plrst-Itis'." 

It  la  my  pleasure  to  cause  It  to  be 
reprinted  here  for  the  wider  disaemlna- 
tloo  of  the  ooDcluslons  It  impels: 

Historians,  throughout  the  centuries  have 
had  a  way  of  Tlewiilg  past  eras— weighing 
ehai'acterlsUcB,  tracing  symptoms  and  trenda. 
Interpreting  causes,  assessing  results — and 
then  assigning  to  each  age  Its  nrte  In  ttie 
long  drama  of  mankind.  And  to  each  mile- 
stone of  Man's  glory  and  tragedy  they  have 
given  a  characterising  nomenclature — ^thus. 
the  Oolden  Age,  tbe  Dark  Age,  the  Industrial 
Age  and  so  on.  Midway  in  the  Twentieth 
Century — with  the  beginning  of  a  new  year 
at  hand— one  wonders  what  termlncriogy  will 
be  applied  by  historians  a  generation  or  so 
benee  to  this  era.  WUl  it  be  the  Me-Flrst- 
Itls  Age?  We  do  not  have  the  adrantage  of 
the  historian  writing  in  2000  A.  D..  In  ap- 
praising the  outcome  of  tbe  age.  Bttt  we 
can — even  now — examine  our  age  in  tbe  light 
of  the  past.  We  can  look  to  Oibbon  and  note 
bis  comment  that  Augustus  In  distributing 
bread  to  the  Bomans  "artfully  contrived  tbat 
In  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  tbe  Romans 
should  lose  the  memory  of  freedom."  Or  wa 
can  note  Plutarch's  coinm«3t  tbat  "the  per- 
son who  first  began  to  give  treats  and  largem 
to  tbe  people,  was  he  that  first  deprived  tbem 
of  their  power."  These  cluee  to  the  down- 
fall of  ancient  empires  may  be  preeent  in 
UKXlem  society;  we  should  look  for  them  leat 
we  find  to  our  sorrow  that  histcary  does  re- 
peat. We  can  consult  the  past  for  the  fate 
of  peoples  that  succumbed  to  govemnaent 
haad-onte,  oief<!«ntra1leatfc>n  of  power  at 
tbe  top.  welfare  atatlsm,  stranding  bureane- 
racy.  For  theee  are  not  new  to  history;  ttae 
annals  of  the  past  are  replete  with  aU  foraae 
and  varieties  of  them  Present-day  sodetjr 
la  martf  y  cursed  witb  than  to  a  ttsgres  and 
scope  bttbarto  unknown,  wa  cannot  torn 
ebnart  the  pages  oC  talstory.  but  we  can  turn 
back  those  pagee  and  scrutlniBB  our 
In  terms  ot  tbe  past.  In  fact,  in 
course  for  tbe  preeent  and  future  wa  1 
tie  else,  save  tha  peel 
It  bsnamse  then  net  neeely  a  i 
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apeculatton  about  where  we  are  heading;  tt 
become*  a  duty — an  obligation  to  lo<A  botli 
back  and  around  before  we  peer  ahead. 

And  a  we  kx>k  aroond  w*  will  aee  th« 
trenda,  the  aymptoma,  the  e!aea  which  the 
fntur*  historian,  from  hi*  rantage  point 
•head,  win  piece  together  In  paaatng  )ndg- 
ment  on  thie  age.  And  what  will  he  and  w« 
•eef 

There  Is  the  Korean  war.  Only  the  future 
historian  will  know  whether  to  call  It  a  great 
Tletory  for  the  forces  of  democracy,  a  noble 
and  worth-while  experiment  by  the  United 
Nations,  a  magnificent  and  brilliant  arrest* 
Ing  of  Commiinlst  expansion,  or  a  classle 
blunder,  a  masterpiece  in  State  Department 
bungling,  a  costly  waste  of  American  re- 
sources, a  prime  example  of  indecision  and 
concession  and  appeasement.  Final  Judg- 
ment rests  with  the  futttre.  but  we  of  th« 
present  can  see  this: 

lien  Involved  in  the  Korean  war:  Amerl» 
can.  450.000  (Army,  6  divisions:  Marines.  1 
<Uvlslon;  Air  Force.  18  air  groups:  Navy.  275 
combat  ships.  00,000  men);  United  Nations. 
45.000;  South  Korean.  250.000. 

lCat«rlel:  Cargo.  13.000.000  tons  (mostly 
American);  gas  and  oil.  0.500.000  long  tons; 
cost.  •lO.OOO.OOO.QOO,  mostly  American. 

Casualties  at  the  close  of  1951:  American, 
lOO.COO:  United  Nations.  6,000;  South  Korean, 
150,000;  civilian.  476,000. 

SUtus:  Territory  liberated  (negligible)! 
Korea  (In  shambles);  victory  (the  Commu« 
nlsts  claim  it);  peace  (stalemated). 

There  Is  inflation  at  home.  Only  the  his. 
torlan  of  the  future  will  know  whether  It 
was  more  deadly,  more  destructive  than  anj 
war  In  which  we  were  involved  in  the  twen> 
tleth  century.  But  the  state  of  our  economy, 
the  record  of  Oovemment  spending,  the 
philosophy  and  program  of  taxation  w*  ot 
the  present  can  see.    For  example: 

From  1789  (when  Oeorge  Washington  took 
efBce  as  our  first  President) ,  until  1945  (when 
Barry  S.  Truman  took  ofBce)  the  United 
States  Oovemment  collected  from  its  citizens 
•  total  of  $248,000,000,000  in  taxes.  Between 
April  1045  and  June  1951 — 0  years — the 
United  Senates  Government  collected  from  Its 
citizens  in  taxes  •260,000.0(X}.000 — more  than 
tlO.OOO,0(X),000  more  than  was  collected  In 
the  preceding  IflO-year  period.  The  trend  la 
ever  upward: 

Congress  appropriated  In  1950,  t50.222.000,> 
000:  1951.  $37,446,000,000;  1952.  $94.429.000.. 
000. 

The  historian  will  provide  the  answer  as 
to  how  long  the  United  States  Oovemment 
can  continue  to  spend  at  the  rate  of  one- 
third  of  Its  citizens'  total  income.  But  tha 
1981  American  had  better  start  asking  that 
question. 

There  Is  Increasing  concentration  of  power 
In  the  central  government.  Again  only  the 
historian  of  the  future  can  know  if  this  has 
led  to  ultimate  destruction  of  individual 
Xreedom.  of  free  enterprise,  of  government  of. 
for  and  by  the  people.  But  this  sign  we  of 
the  present  see  clearly  written  on  the  wall: 
Big  government:  The  aggregate  number 
of  persons  employed  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  in  July  1961,  total  6366,. 
000,  or  a  gain  of  more  than  100  percent  since 
1930,  multiplying  at  four  times  the  rate  of 
our  i>opulatlon  growth.  Line  these  em. 
ployeea  up  in  single  file  and  they  will  reach 
trom  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

The  future  historian  may  justify  the  re. 
•ultant  centralization  of  control  over  indl. 
tlduals,  industry,  production,  economy,  by 
pronouncing  It  necessary  for  the  handling 
of  the  complex  structure  of  present-day  so- 
ciety. Or  he  may  find  that  it  culminated  in 
•  government  of  political  patronage  and 
pressure  groups.  He  may  find  that  our  pub- 
lic servants  have  become  dangerous  lobbyists 
Xor  the  spending  of  public  funds  to  main, 
tain  themselves  in  power.  Be  may  find  that 
bweaucracy  has  bred  planned  economy, 
Covernmeut  subsidizing  and  controlling,  and 
has  struck  at  the  heart  of  American  produc- 


tion. American  "know-how.*  American  in. 
ccntlTe  for  mventlon.  investment,  expansion 
that  In  the  past  has  outproduced  th« 
rest  of  the  world's  economic  systems  com- 
bined and  led  to  the  highest  standard  of 
living  man  has  ever  known  In  material  com- 
forts and  conveniences.  He  may  look  beyond 
us  into  the  past  to  concur  in  Jefferson's 
warning:  *^e  must  make  o\ir  selection  be- 
tween economy  and  liberty,  or  profusion  and 
serritude.**  Or  to  Woodrow  Wilson's  admoni- 
tion: "The  history  of  Uberty  U  a  hUtory  of 
the  limitation  of  Oovemooent  power,  not  the 
Increase  of  it.  When  we  resist,  therefore, 
the  concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting 
the  processes  of  death,  because  concentration 
of  power  is  what  always  preceded  the  destruc- 
tion of  hiunan  liberties."  Or  he  may  borrow 
a  sentence  or  two  from  a  twentieth-century 
American  to  explain  what  has  happened  to 
American  democracy.  General  Ucenhower 
asserted  that  "persons  who  urge  greater  and 
greater  centralization  of  authority,  and 
greater  and  greater  dependence  upon  the 
Federal  Treasury  are  really  more  dangerous 
to  otir  form  of  government  than  any 
external  force." 

Thus  the  contemporary  American  must 
train  his  slghU  on  all  this  and  the  many  by- 
products of  waste  and  corruption,  of  costly 
errors  In  Judgment  and  decay  of  moral  fiber. 
Be  must  learn  from  the  past  to  appraise 
the  present.  Otherwiae  the  historian  of  the 
future  may  be  forced  to  Judge  that  the 
Age  of  Me-First-Itls  was  characterized  by 
these  features:  The  melting  pot  became  a 
pressure  cooker:  government  of,  by,  and  for 
the  people  became  a  government  of  pressure 
groups  for  the  few  who  could  buy  and  sell 
special  privileges:  "give  me  Uberty"  became 
simply  "give  me  ":  freedom  became  liberty 
to  do  as  one  pleased,  not  as  one  ought.  And 
the  historian  who  writes  these  words  may 
well  ask  of  the  future  as  Daniel  Webster  did 
generations  ago:  **•  •  •  who  shall  recon- 
struct the  fabric  of  demolished  govemmentf 
Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned 
columns  of  constitutional  liberty?  Who 
shall  frame  together  the  skillful  archltecttu'c 
which  unites  national  sovereignty  with  State 
rights,  individual  security,  and  public  pros- 
perity? •  •  •  If  these  columns  fall, 
they  will  be  raised  not  again."  Great  as  Is 
our  fear  of  the  physical  destruction  of  otir 
cities  by  atomic  warfare,  even  greater  should 
be  our  fear  of  the  destruction  of  our  spiritual 
and  political  structure  by  farces  more  deadly 
than  atom  bombs  and  guided  missiles — more 
deadly  because  they  gnaw  from  beneath,  are 
harder  to  see,  more  difficult  to  defend  agalnit. 
Perhaps,  though,  if  we  sharpen  our  eyes, 
raise  our  voices,  and  flex  our  moral  muscles 
we  can  yet  make  a  history  that  the  future 
historian  can  label  not  the  Age  of  Qimmles 
or  Me-Flrsters.  but  the  Age  of  World  Peace, 
Prosperity,  and  Democracy. 


Tift^i  FoitifB  Policy  u  Explained  by  Dr. 
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EXTENSI0I7  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1952 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  W. 
Reed  West,  who  Is  professor  of  polit- 
ical science  at  the  George  Washington 
University,  hsw  set  forth  very  lucidly  his 
Ideas  of  Senator  Tatt's  views  on  foreign 
policy.  Dr.  West's  article  appears  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  Atlantic  maga- 
sine.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 


I  am  having  Dr.  Wart's  article  printed 
In  the  CoMcussioiiAL  Ricoba.  The  arti- 
cle is  as  follows: 

BBKAToa  TiFTii  Tvmuum  Poucr 

(By  W.  Reed  West) 

I 

One  of  the  most  controvwslal  flgores  off 
our  times  is  Senator  Robsst  A.  Taft.  Aa 
the  chief  proponent  of  a  moderate,  con- 
servative internal  policy  he  has  been  sub- 
jected for  years  to  attack  from  a  numbcs 
of  quarters. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  Tsrr  that  the  critldH* 
on  the  grounds  of  internal  policy  has  di- 
minished greatly.  Kven  the  labor  leader* 
know  that  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  Is  not  a 
slave-labor  law. 

The  criticism  now  centers  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. It  Is  charged  that  Taft  has  a  blind 
spot  in  regard  to  foreign  relations.  As  on* 
who  believes  that  Tait  has  suffered  both 
from  the  misconstructions  of  some  of  his 
friends,  and  the  distortions  of  his  enemlea. 
I  suggest  that  the  record  ahows  that  he 
has  a  well-defined  foreign  policy — a  poal- 
tlve  program  within  a  global  phUoaophy. 

The  attack  upon  Taft  usually  follows  th« 
line  that  he  la  an  Isolationist.  When  con- 
fronted with  evidence  that  the  program  ha 
supports  is  not  isolationist  in  character,  hla 
opponents  reply  that  he  Is  only  a  recent  con- 
vert to  international  cooperation,  or  that 
his  past  actlona  belle  the  program  he  aati 
(orth. 

What  Is  this  current  program  as  outlined 
In  his  recently  published  book? 

"1.  The  creation  of  poweslul  American 
Armed  Forces. 

"2.  Economic  aid  to  countries  where  such 
aid  will  enable  antl-Conununlst  countrlee  to 
resist  the  growth  ot  communism  from  with- 
in. 

"S.  Arms  aid  to  countries  where  such  aid 
will  enable  antl-Oommunlst  governments  to 
resist  aggression  from  without  or  armed 
Communist  forces  within. 

"4.  Warnings  to  Soviet  Russia  or  Ita  satel- 
litee  that  armed  aggreaaion  beyond  certain 
lines  or  against  certain  countrlaa  will  be  re- 
garded by  the  United  States  m  a  eaust  for 
our  going  to  war. 

"6.  The  sending  of  American  troopa  to  a 
country  threatened  by  attack  from  Russia  or 
its  satellites  ( European  army)  or  where  the 
attack  h^  slresdy  occurred  (Korea). 

"6.  An  Ideological  war  against  communism 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

"7.  An  underground  war  of  inflltratlan  la 
tron-ctirtain  countries." 

If  his  opponents  call  this  Isolationism,  on* 
may  ask  just  what  in  the  way  of  interna- 
tionalism or  Interventlonlsm  they  have  up 
their  sleeves. 

But  what  of  the  Implementation  of  this 
program,  particularly  with  reference  to 
American  military  assistance  in  Kiirope? 

Thoee  who  believe  that  we  should  send  a 
large  army  to  the  continent  argue  that  it  la 
neceasary  to  encourage  faltering  peoples  whoi 
fear  that  in  the  event  of  atUck  they  wUl  be' 
left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  blow.  Tavt 
would  answer  this  by  sending  American 
troops  In  sufficient  numbers  to  demonstrate 
our  intentions,  but  he  would  not  substitute 
American  troops  for  thoee  that  the  coun- 
tries Involved  could  themselves  supply. 

His  proposal  in  respect  to  foreign  support 
■tarts  with  the  premise  that,  despite  the 
abundance  of  American  materials  and  our 
great  productive  capacity,  there  are  limits  to 
what  we  can  do.  The  question  is  how  our 
capacity  can  be  used  most  effectively.  Taft 
believes  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  war 
With  Soviet  Russia  and  proposes  that  we  fol- 
low a  policy  rather  parallel  to  that  adopted 
by  Britain  in  Its  long  struggle  with  Napoleon. 
That  policy  was  to  control  the  seas,  bottle 
Napoleon  up  on  the  Continent,  commit  only 
limited  numbers  of  British  troops  to  the 
land  warfare,  cooperate  with  such  friends 
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as  Britain  eould  find  in  Vurope,  and  kaep  its 
main  body  of  troops  as  a  mobile  reaai »«  to  be 
used  in  strategic  spots. 

Taft  would  control  the  sea  and  the  air. 
He  would  commit  a  mlnlmmn  of  American 
troops  to  the  European  Continent.  He  would 
cooperate  with  such  friends  as  we  may  have, 
particularly  the  British,  with  srhom  our  help 
would  be  especially  affective.  Other  peoples 
he  would  aid  to  the  extent  of  our  ability, 
•specially  in  supplying  their  troops  with  the 
materials  of  war.  But  he  would  not  poui 
supplies,  and  espedally  men,  into  a  country 
that  is  lukewarm  in  its  oppoaltlon  to  com- 
munism. He  does  not  believe  that  an  un- 
willing people  can  be  coaxed  Into  opposition 
to  communtsTQ  or  that  we  should  gamble  our 
own  safety  on  that  hope.  Be  would  not  sub- 
stitute American  troops  for  those  of  another 
country  that  Is  able,  but  not  willing,  to  sup- 
ply them  for  Its  own  protection. 

He  would  follow  In  the  east  the  same  pol- 
icy he  proposes  for  Europe — giving  aid  to  our 
friends,  especially  to  thoee  on  Islands,  such  as 
Japan  and  Formosa,  Where  our  naval  and  air 
power  could  be  used  most  effectively.  Mean- 
time, he  would  build  an  American  army  tor 
our  own  defense  snd  for  a  mobile  reeerve  in 
ease  of  war. 

This  Is  a  positive  program,  baaed  on  an 
cellmate  of  our  industrial  and  fiscul  capacity 
and  of  the  meet  effective  way  In  which  we 
ean  xise  that  capacity  in  cooperation  with  our 
alllee. 

After  having  been  belabored  so  long  aa  an 
laolatlonist  for  insisting  that  the  bulk  of  the 
ground  troops  for  Its  own  defense  be  sup- 
plied by  Europe  Itself.  Senator  Taft  reoently 
has  received  new  support.  OeiMral  Stsen- 
bower,  on  April  9,  made  this  statement: 
•fundamentally,  and  on  a  long-term  heals, 
each  Importsnt  geographical  area  mtut  be 
defended   primarily  by  the  people  ot  that 


But  even  thoogh  his  ftwdamental  ap- 
proach Is  accepted,  there  remains  the  ques- 
tion at  Senator  Taft's  record  on  other  mat- 
ters. Certain  principles  emerge  elearly  from 
that  record: 

1 .  One  Is  his  belief  that  oar  aim  should  be 
primarily  to  protect  American  freedom  and 
interests,  and  only  Mcondarlly  to  aid  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

S.  Another  Is  his  hatred  of  war.  He  reeog - 
nlaes  that  even  a  suceeasful  war  may  bring 
ruin  to  the  victor  as  well  as  to  the  van- 
qulahed. 

8.  Related  to  hla  hatred  ot  war  la  his  devo- 
tion to  the  idea  of  an  association  of  nations 
baaed  on  law  prevtouely  established. 
Throughout  the  Second  World  War,  despite 
his  opposition  to  the  tyrannies  of  Hitler  and 
ICussolinl,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  evidence 
that  Soviet  Russia,  although  our  ally,  was 
equally  tyrannous  and  hateful  to  freemen. 

Once  a  principle  that  Taft  opposed  has 
been  established,  he  may  Join  in  its  support 
by  voting  for  appropriations  to  make  it  ef- 
fective. Sometimee  hla  idea  of  the  amoimt 
of  taxation  that  our  eeonocny  can  stand  has 
differed  from  that  of  the  administration  and 
he  has  advocated  a  reduction  In  the  pro- 
poeed  appropriation,  but  not  reductions  that 
would  starve  the  program.  He  would  carry 
out  our  pledges  faithfully  once  they  are 
made. 

Tatt  voted  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 
He  voted  against  lend-lease,  but  be  jiro- 
poeed  a  sutietltutc  In  the  form  at  a  $2.- 
000.000,000  loan  to  Oreat  BritaUi,  Canada, 
and  Qreece,  to  accompliih  the  same  general 
purpose.  This  was  no  paltry  sum.  and  it 
was  more  than  a  year  before  the  equivalent 
in  goods  was  shipped  under  lend-lease.  He 
opposed  the  repeal  of  neutrality  because  he 
believed  that  repeal  would  accomplish  little 
good,  as  Great  Britain  and  other  oountriea 
had  sufficient  vessels  to  carry  their  own 
goods,  while  American  entry  into  the  trana- 
port  of  materials  would  provoke  war.  No 
ana  In  this  country  was  advocating  war  at 


that  time.  Of  course,  he  voted  for  war  after 
Pearl  Harbor  and  supported  the  aiyropria- 
tlons  neceasary  for  Its  prosecution. 

In  1089,  he  supported  a  propoaed  Increase 
of  planes  for  war  purposes  to  6,000 — of  which 
few  were  ordered  by  the  administration  and 
none  had  been  delivered  a  year  later  when 
Hitler  invaded  France.  He  supported  the 
National  Defenae  Bill  of  1989.  in  which  Con- 
gress granted  more  for  various  matters  than 
the  President  requested,  and  an  act  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  strategic  materials.  He 
supported  the  measure  of  1040  to  establish 
a  two-ocean  Navy,  the  act  of  1940  to  in- 
creaae  the  alas  of  the  Army  to  876.000  while 
the  President  was  recommending  only  236.- 
000.  and  other  war  measures.  He  opposed 
the  SelecUve  Service  Act  of  1940. 

After  the  war.  Taft  wotted  earnestly  for 
an  association  of  nations  based  on  laws 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  He  objected  stren- 
uously to  the  failure  to  base  the  United 
Nations  on  an  asoertahiable  law,  and  to  the 
veto  of  the  big  powers.  He  believed  the 
veto  provisions  rendered  the  organization 
helpless  to  prevent  war  except  perhaps 
among  little  natlona.  He  opposed  NATO 
because  he  beUeved  it  Inconsistent  with  the 
United  Nations,  because  its  terms  were 
broader  than  a  pledge  to  protect  the  signa- 
tory nations  against  Russia,  and  t>ecause  he 
believed  it  comrmitted  us  to  the  type  of  land 
warfare  in  Ktirope  that  he  considers  unwise. 
He  opposed  the  Nuremberg  trials.  He  has 
opposed  any  efforts  to  abandon  Formosa  to 
the  Conmiunlsts  snd  sees  no  reason  why  we 
should  have  refused  to  use  troops  from  Na- 
tionalist China  to  aid  Americans  fighting  in 
Korea.  He  was  dubious  about  the  Marshall 
plan  while  It  Included  aid  to  Rtissia.  but 
supported  it  after  the  Russian  menace  be- 
came clear  and  aid  to  the  Soviet  was  elim- 
inated. 

He  wotild  supply  aid  to  backward  countries 
In  emergencies  and  would  encourage  private 
American  enterprise  in  taking  part  in  sound 
economic  projects  in  countries  that  are  In 
need  of  capital,  but  he  does  not  believe  that 
we  ahould  pour  money  into  cotintries  that  do 
not  have  the  lalUattve  or  desire  to  help  tbem- 
•elves. 

Taft's  record  Is  v%Unerable  on  three 
grounds,  of  which  two  are  ttie  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  position  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  first  place,  as  a  Senator  since  1989. 
he  has  had  to  take  a  position  on  the  great 
tasuss  of  the  dsy"  as  they  arose.  Since  most 
political  actions  are  the  result  of  compromise 
between  different  goals  or  between  what  is 
attainable  and  what  Is  not,  there  will  always 
be  room  for  cntldam  of  any  legislator. 

Second,  as  a  monber  of  the  party  not  In 
control  of  the  administration.  Taft  has  nec- 
casarUy  been  In  the  position  of  a  critic.  His 
role  as  chairman  of  the  policy  committee  at 
the  Senate  nUnority  has  been  the  difficult 
one  of  maintaining  a  balance  between  mere- 
ly captious  criticism  on  the  one  side  and 
the  surrender  of  independence  of  thought 
and  action  on  the  other.  In  the  process  he 
has  opposed,  completely  or  partly,  various 
propoaals  off  the  administration.  The  effect 
has  been  tt  emphasize  the  negative  sspects 
of  his  policy  and  to  obscure  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  (KMlUve  program  in  which  the  United 
States  is  aaslgned  a  definite  and  active  place 
in  watlA  affairs. 

The  third  liability  of  Senator  Tatt  to  hla 
belief  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  his 
mind.  His  frankness  Is  a  refreshing  quality, 
but  at  times  It  leaves  him  open  to  attack. 

A  method  of  criticism  not  uncommonly  ap- 
plied to  Taft  Is  to  pull  some  sp>ecific  utter- 
ance out  of  Its  context,  or  even  to  single  out 
a  vote  or  other  action  that  seems  to  be  more 
moderate  than  th&t  propoaed  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  tliereby  tag  him  an  "isola- 
tionist." An  example  is  the  frequent  refer- 
ence to  a  minor  address  of  his.  made  in  1939, 
In  r'hlch  he  Is  alleged  to  have  said  that  we 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  either  mtler  or 


Stalin.  The  Roosevelt  admlnlstratton  had 
recognized  the  Communist  government,  but 
Taft  could  not  have  anticipated  that  Com- 
munist Russia  would  be  bxiilt  up  by  oitf- 
•elves  as  it  was  at  Yalta,  Tehran,  and  Pota- 
dam.  In  fact,  we  can  give  Taft  credit  for 
being  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  danger  In 
the  direction  at  Russia.  At  that  time  the 
two  dictators  semed  to  balance  each  other. 
He  suggested  that  we  would  do  well  to  let 
the  two  wear  themselves  out  on  each  other. 
In  view  of  what  all  of  us  know  now.  the 
strategy  seems  to  have  had  merit.  At  least 
It  must  be  confessed  that  we  made  a  mistake 
In  aiding  Stalin,  after  the  war,  to  crush  to 
earth  a  Germany  that  we  are  trying  now 
frantically  to  rebuild.  It  should  be  added, 
too.  that  whatever  Taft  may  have  thought 
in  1989  of  any  immediate  danger  from  Hit- 
ler or  Stalin,  it  was  In  this  same  year  that  he 
was  advocating  a  larger  air  force  and  voting 
tor  military  funds  that  the  administration 
had  not  requested. 

Another  approach  that  Is  used  to  discredit 
Taft  Is  to  take  his  votes  and  actions  out  of 
their  perspective.  We  applaud  the  desire  to 
reduce  taxes,  but  if  Taft  votes  for  a  reduction 
of  the  appropriations  asked  for  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  foreign  purposes,  he  Is  said 
to  be  sabotaging  the  program.  Tet  it  is  not 
argued  that  every  vote  for  a  reduction  in  in- 
ternal expenditures  is  sabotaging  the  entire 
United  States  Oovemment.  We  may  even 
applaud  such  reductions.  Why  should  for- 
eign aid  be  so  sacrosanct? 

In  the  May  Issue  of  the  Atlantic.  Prof.  Ar- 
thur Iff.  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  follows  a  variation 
on  this  approach.  After  quoting  Senator 
McMahow  In  evidence  that  Taft's  record  is 
not  In  accord  with  his  expressed  policies,  he 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  old  and 
new  Isolationists  which  permits  him  to  place 
George  Norrls.  Hiram  Johnson,  and  the  two 
Bcbert  Im.  Follettes  with  the  old  Isolationists 
and  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  while  Senator 
Taft  and  General  MacArthur  are  with  the 
DevO.  The  evil  nature  of  these  new  Isola- 
tionists is  evidenced  psrtlcularly  by  the  fact 
that  McCarthyism  la  an  Indispensable  part 
at  the  new  isolationism.  Strangely.  Harold 
Stassen  is  placed  in  the  came  company,  since 
he  now  opposes  association  with  any  na- 
tion which  declinec  to  swear  etOTial  loyalty 
to  the  capitalistic  system.  Thus  the  new 
isolationists  are  tainted  with  unilateralism, 
McCarthyism.  and  capitalism. 

The  central  thought  In  Taft's  conception 
off  an  effective  international  organization  la 
that  the  nations  concerned  should  start  trom 
lawa  previously  agreed  upon  and  enforced 
through  recognized  madilnery.  Tiie  \m- 
happy  history  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
witness  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  a  Jurla- 
diction  so  loosely  defined  that  the  Oreat 
Powers  must  retain  a  veto  on  its  decisions. 
Tatts  suggestion  of  a  leas  grandiose  goal, 
but  one  that  Is  witliin  reach  of  acttial  attain- 
ment, may  well  offer  more  hope  for  a  world 
that  is  tired  of  conflict. 

Foreign  policy  cannot  be  divorced  from  in« 
ternal  policy.  The  two  are  interdependent. 
Tills  is  especially  true  at  the  present  time, 
when  American  aid.  based  on  American 
taxes,  occupies  such  a  large  place  in  our 
policy.  Tatt's  program  starts  with  our  in- 
ternal economy  and  the  amount  of  taxation 
it  will  stand,  and  from  this  proposes  that  wa 
arm  ourselves  in  the  way  that  our  resources, 
capacities,  and  geographic  position  can  make 
most  effective.  The  plan  includes  aid  to  our 
friends  proportioned  to  the  need  and  based 
on  their  desire  to  cooperate.  In  offering  this 
aid,  he  also  believes  that  the  hope  of  democ- 
racy lies  in  keeping  the  American  bastion 
strong  against  attack. 

If  the  first  sweep  of  a  Communist  attack 
from  the  east  should  not  only  destroy  tha 
defenses  of  Bur(^>e  but  carry  before  it  tha 
bulk  of  the  effective  American  Army,  the  last 
hope,  not  only  of  America,  but  of  Burope, 
would  be  Imperiled.     To  m»,  the  proposal 
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for  American  eoneentratlan  on  air  and  naval 
injmwt  and  ma  American  naobllc  reserve,  wlill* 
leaving  to  Kurope  tbe  maintenance  of  tb« 
bulk  Of  the  European  defense  forces,  appears 
not  to  be  Isolationism  but  Intematlonallgm 
translated  into  practical  statesmanship. 


Bloodaobilt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASBMIHUSaHS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday.  May  8.  1952 

Ifr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoro,  I 
wUh  to  include  herein  a  very  interesting 
letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Chelsea 
Record.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  entitled  "Mother 
of  Fighting  Man  in  Korea  Makes  Plea 
for  Blood  Bank." 

This  correspondence  written  by  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Doyle,  5  Shawmut  Place.  Chel- 
sea. Mass..  calls  to  the  attention  of  our 
people  the  importance  and  necessity  for 
the  donation  of  our  blood  for  the  service- 
men of  our  country.  Mrs.  Doyle  is  a 
very  outstanding  mother  in  that  com- 
munity, one  whose  attention  is  not  only 
absorbed  in  her  home  life,  but  she  gives 
unstintingly  of  her  work,  her  time,  and 
her  faithful  effort  to  the  religious  and 
fraternal  societies  of  her  community. 
She  is  especially  active  in  helping  aiid 
assisting  the  war  veterans  of  her  area 
and  in  supporting  the  various  veterans' 
groups  in  their  program  of  hospitaliza- 
tion and  rehabilitation. 

The  letter  follows: 


TO  TKX  Editob — ifOTBm  Or  Piobthto 
Ifair  IN  KoasA  Maxss  Pua  roa  Bux>d 
Bunt 

Bmrot,  Chklssa  Rxcobd:  Why  is  my  son 
tn  Korea? 

This  Is  the  question  that  comes  to  my 
mind  as  I  read  of  the  poor  response  by  my 
fellow  residents  of  Chelsea  to  the  c\irTent 
Red  Cross  Blood  Bank  campaign.  The 
apathy  and  Indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  city  toward  a  cause  which  is 
for  the  primary  benefit  of  ovir  fighting  men 
In  Korea  Lb  indeed  a  black  mark  on  our  city's 
record. 

Ify  son  and  hundreds  of  others  like  him 
are  making  great  sacrifices,  undergoing  se- 
vere hardships,  and  endangering  their  lives 
in  order  that  we  at  home  can  continue  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom,  democracy. 
and  the  American  way  of  life.  They  give 
ao  much,  oftentimes  making  the  supreme 
sacrifice  and  all  they  ask  is  that  we  at  home 
show  our  appreciation  of  what  they  are  do- 
ing by  donating  a  mere  point  of  blood,  the 
loss  of  which  will  not  affect  us  In  any  way. 
in  order  to  Insxire  the  availability  of  the 
blood  when  It  is  needed  to  save  the  Ufe  of 
a  wounded  serviceman. 

I  thank  the  Almighty  with  all  my  heart 
that  He  has  brought  my  son  through  the 
Korean  conflict  without  any  injuries  to  date. 
For  that  blessing  we  are  Indeed  grateful. 
But  I  feel  sad  when  I  read  the  letters  from 
my  son  in  which  he  tells  how  the  lives  of 
our  wounded  are  being  spared  becaiise  the 
Medical  Corps  men  have  the  blood  available 
for  battlefield  emergency  transfusions  that 
must  be  given  In  order  that  the  veteran 
can  be  transferred  to  base  hospitals  and 
eventually  brought  back  to  service  hospitals 
here  at  home.    And  as  these  lives  are  saved 


the  fortunate  men  who  are  not  wounded  and 

can  continue  to  fight  our  l>attle  In  tne  strug- 
gle against  communism  and  the  forces  op- 
posing freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
pray  loud  and  hard  that  blood,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  blood  donations  of  kind  and 
patriotic  Americans,  be  available. 

Tne  men  who  have  made  the  supreme 
■acrlflce  In  two  great  wars  and  now  the 
struggle  In  the  Par  East  have  certainly  died 
In  vain  if  we  here  at  home  do  not  consider 
the  precious  blessings  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy wcx^h  a  few  minutes  of  our  time 
and  a  pint  of  our  blood  that  will  not  be 
missed.  We  should  not  he  asked  but  should 
be  rushing  to  donate  a  pint  of  this  precious 
Uquld  and  show  the  rest  of  the  Nation  that 
the  people  of  Chelsea  appreciate  this  great 
American  heritage  and  want  to  do  all  we  can 
to  keep  the  Stars  and  Stripes  forever  wav- 
ing over  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave. 

As  the  mother  of  a  Korean  vetwan,  I  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  Chelsea  not  to  let  my 
son  and  hU  buddies  down  and  let  them 
know  that  we  are  behind  them  all  the  way 
by  donating  a  pint  of  our  blood  when  the 
bloodmobile  comes  to  the  Legion  Building 
on  Thursday,  May  29. 
Very  tnily  yours. 

Mrs.  Mmmt  Donx. 


Frop«s«4      Amendment      to      Defease 
Prodnction  Act  of  19S4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAxa-ts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  28.  1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  a  statement  I  delivered  today 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  in  support  of  H.  R.  7807. 
being  a  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro. 
duction  Act  of  1950: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  committee  this  morning  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced.  H.  R. 
7807,  is  appreciated. 

This  bill  amends  section  403  (f)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Oft  1950.  It  provides 
that  the  oeUlng  price  for  any  material,  which 
by  its  nattire  is  not  susceptible  to  specula- 
tive buymg  and  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
which  is  pvirchased  with  Government  funds 
for  defense  piirpoees,  shall  be  suspended  as 
long  as:  (1)  The  material  is  selling  below 
the  celling  price  and  has  sold  below  that 
price  for  a  period  of  6  months:  or  (3)  the 
material  is  in  adequate  or  surplus  supply  to 
meet  current  civilian  and  military  consump- 
tion and  has  been  in  such  adequate  or  sur- 
pliis  supply  for  a  period  of  6  months,  if  such 
material  requires  expansion  of  productive 
faculties  beyond  the  levels  needed  to  meet 
the  civilian  demand  as  set  forth  in  section  2 
of  this  act.  For  the  pwpoee  of  this  proviso, 
a  material  shaU  be  considered  in  adequate 
or  surpliis  supply  whenever  such  material  is 
not  being  allocated  for  civilian  use  under 
the  authority  of  Utle  I  of  this  act. 

It  Is  my  belief,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
blU  really  carries  out  the  Intent  of  Congress 
when  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  Act  was 
approved  in  1950. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  agreed  that  in  a 
country  where  the  principle  of  free  enter- 
prise is  applied  and  where  market  controls 
are  taken  care  of  on  the  basis  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  need  for  price  control  Is  applied 


becaUM  of  national  emergency.    In   other 

words,  generally  speaking,  price  control  of 
any  commodity  is  applied  at  a  time  of  major 
emergency  and  when  the  economy  of  the 
eountry  Is  upset  because  of  the  abnormal 
need  and  use  of  certain  commodities,  and 
especially  when  such  oonunodltles  are  re- 
quired, eltber  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  the 
defense  of  our  country. 

I  shall  addreat  myself  this  morning  par* 
tlcularly  to  the  problem  of  the  production 
of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  essential  industries  in 
this  country.  As  I  understand  it,  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Is  to  expand  and  protect  the  productive 
capacity  oi  vital  defense  material,  and  espe- 
cially to  encourage  production  of  an  Increased 
supply  of  such  material.  Unfortunately,  for 
this  industry  and  for  the  coimtry,  the  appli- 
cation of  price  control  has  not  adhered  to 
that  principle. 

Congress,  in  the  enactment  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  has  stressed  the  need  for 
the  expansion  of  productive  facilities  in  or- 
der that  the  miUtary  and  economic  strength 
of  the  Nation  may  be  developed  and  main- 
tained. 

I  quote  from  the  declaration  of  policy 
in  section  a  ol  the  act.  when  It  says: 
*****  requires  expansion  of  productive 
facilities  beyond  the  levels  needed  to  meet 
the  civilian  demand."  It  also  authorizes  the 
President  to  make  provision  for  the  encour- 
agement of  exploration,  development,  and 
mining  of  critical  and  strategic  minerals  and 
metals. 

Under  section  403  of  the  same  title  with 
-  respect  to  administering  price  controls,  it  is 
sUted  that  "the  President  shaU  also  give 
due  consideration  to  the  national  effort  to 
achieve  maximum  production  In  furtherance 
of  the  objectives  of  this  set." 

Section  403  grants  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  exemptions  from  price  con- 
trol where  it  is  found  that  ( 1 )  such  exemp- 
tion is  necessary  to  promote  the  national 
defense:  or  (3)  It  Is  unnecessary  that  cellinci 
be  applicable  to  such  materials. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  Office  of  Prloe 
Btablllaation  has  Ignored  the  Intent  and 
purpoee  of  this  declaration.  I  believe  it  Is 
sgreed  that  because  the  petroleum  industry 
is  a  factor  of  such  importance  In  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  in  the  safety  of  our  coun- 
try, that  our  Government  should  enoourags 
increased  production  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, and  certainly  ought  not  to  do  any- 
thing to  throw  a  road  block  in  the  wsy  of  its 
expansion. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  claims  there  la 
presently  a  shortage  of  crude  petroleum  in 
this  country.  Inventories  are  adequate; 
production  is  less  than  capacity.  Last  year 
the  excess  of  supply  over  the  demand  aver- 
aged 90,000  barrels  daily.  The  stocks  of 
crude  oU  are  greater  than  they  have  been  In 
years. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  crude  oil  in  this 
eotmtry.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  take  whatever  steps  may 
be  necessary  to  restore  the  country's  self- 
sufflciency  of  oil  supply,  and  such  self-suffi- 
ciency should  be  encouraged  in  every  way 
possible. 

As  late  as  March  31.  1953,  Charles  E.  Wil- 
son, then  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
said,  and  I  quote:  "New  and  higher  goals 
have  been  set  for  the  p>etroleum  expansion 
program  with  the  aim  of  restoring  reserve 
petroleum  capacity  to  safer  levels  by  195S." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  under  OPS  regu- 
lations the  oil  industry  Is  expected  to  carry 
out  this  accomplishment  under  the  same 
price  axMl  same  conditions  as  in  1947.  While 
the  general  price  level  of  nearly  all  commod- 
ities has  increased  since  Korea,  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oil. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  think  the  price 
of  crude  oil  will  change  substantially  IX  this 
bill  la  enacted  into  Uw. 
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the  ab|eetlv«  and 


•ttwlU. 
tfo  tbe  tninc  tnt 
ducUon  Act  wae  passed.  It  wUl  permit  the 
expansion  of  facilities  for  greater  production 
of  erode  oil.  It  will  aiso  afford  an  opportun- 
ity for  Increasing  the  stocks  of  oU  in  our  own 
oountry.  and  It  wlU  do  the  ocMnmon-eeafse 
ttalnc.  that  Is.  give  a  chance  for  an  Inde- 
pendent IndtHtry  to  transMt  Imiiiiw  in  a 
eompetltlve  market  without  ■fc««*ife  and 
TCgulatfcms  at  bureaoeratlc  eontrols. 

The  oU  indtatry  has  not  only  met  all  da- 
Bsanrts  but  has  also  maintained  a  capacity 
over  and  above  Its  requirements  and  de- 
mands. In  fact,  the  output  at  petrolsnm  In 
Uiie  oountry  eookt  have  Imsb  laerseesd  rab- 
•tantlally  during  tlM  pass  few  fsen,  U  socH 


The  United  States  Is  an  Importer  ef  oiL 
Tbe  loss  at  importation  would  tmpoee  an  ad- 
ditional demand  upon  ifcsiissmi  Industry. 
Doaaetie  aU.  producers  have  warned  against 
the  danger  at  a  trend  toward  dependency 
upon  foreign  aowoee  of  supply.  It  la  ex- 
Uemely  important  that  steps  be  taken  to 
restore  and  inorsaes  a  domestic  supply  at 
oU.  Hie  approval  of  this  proposed  legtela- 
tkm  will  oertalnly  oOer  encoun^enwnt  in 
that  direction. 

Several  nKmttaa  a^o  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Oeoar  Ohapman.  asked  the  pro- 
ducers to  exert  every  effort  to  build  up  a 
cushioQ  against  an  emergency.  Here  Is 
what  be  said.  I  quote:  '"nus  means  that 
aspioration  for  oU  must  be  intensUled.  drlU- 
Ing  rates  must  be  sustained  at  the  higltest 
level  possible  with  the  materials  available. 
OU-Oeld  operatione  must  be  conducted  with 
the  greatest  possible  efficiency,  and  second- 
ary-reoovery  operations  must  be  extended 
Wherever  possible." 

To  carry  out  this  objective,  tbe  Secretary 
wonld  do  waU  U  he  would  also  reoommend 
that  tiM  oil  producing  industry  be  released 
from  regulations  Uiat  are  presenUy  retard- 
lag  it  from  being  conducted  with  the  great- 
est possible  efficiency. 

Am  I  suggasted  earlier  in  my  statement,  the 
Defense  Production  Act  is  a  product  of  Con- 
gress. As  I  understand  it,  one  of  tbe  im- 
portant purposss  of  this  set  Is  to  make  surs, 
among  otl^r  things,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
goods  and  materiais  is  provided  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country,  and  do  it  with  as  little 
dislocation  in  our  eoonomy  as  may  be  pos- 
sible: also,  without  upsetting  or  splrallng 
tbe  price  of  such  commodities. 

If  and  when  defense  requiremects  are  fully 
cared  for.  and  when  tlie  demands  for  civilian 
use  are  being  met.  it  seems  to  me  further 
regulations  with  respect  to  such  commodi- 
ties should  not  be  required,  especially  when 
regulations  do  not  encourage  expansion  or 
supply  of  such  materials  and  commoditlea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aummlng  up  the  situation: 
the  Defense  Production  Act  came  into  being 
because  of  an  emergency  thst  required  the 
need  of  an  unusual  supply  of  msterlals  and 
commodities  for  the  defense  of  our  country. 

In  order  to  maice  sure  the  ne«<l8  and  re- 
quuemenu  sre  funiled.  and  in  order  that  the 
dvlllaa  supply  of  su<±  goods  and  oommodl- 
tiee  that  may  become  scarce  on  account  of 
war  demands  are  equitably  distributed,  price 
controls  and  allocatioos  are  made  effective. 

Under  thsss  condltkma,  what  Is  known  m 
the  law  of  supply  and  rtemsnd  Is  temporarily 
siispended  untU  the  demands  and  requlre- 
menU  of  the  Oovsrnment  have  been  fulfilled. 
I  believe  It  is  tbe  wUl  of  tbe  Congress  and  the 
will  of  the  people  that  allocations  and  price 
controls  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto. 
be  releaeed  Just  as  soon  as  these  needs  are 

■Mt. 

Mr.  Ctialrman.  as  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  thU  dlacuBslan,  I  believe  this  Mn  carries 
out  tbe  Intent  of  Congress  when  the  OOkse 
of  Price  StabUiaation  wae  approved.  Ton 
will  flnd  this  bill  provides  suffictent  eafe- 
guaids  that  will  promote  and  protect  the 
national  defenss,  and  at  the  sane  time  re- 


mosa  many  ragQlatlana  and  roadblo^s  that 
are  presently  Impeding  productive  expansion 
In  this  country.  After  all.  one  of  the  greatest 
preventives  of  inflation  In  this  country  Is  the 
freedom  and  encouragement  in  the  produc- 
tion of  mm  modi  ties  of  all  klnda. 


Heywood-Wakefield  Shop  News 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


or  iCAasacHUBSRs 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATtVES 

Wednesday.  April  23. 1952 

Mr.  FHII£IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aver- 
age congressional  office  receives  literally 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  mail  every  week. 
Including  letters,  newspapers,  magaslnes, 
and  advertising  literature.  While  letters 
from  my  own  State  and  the  newspapers 
from  my  district  are  read  thorou^ly 
and  carefully  analysed,  it  is  not  always 
possible  for  me  to  read  all  the  material 
reaching  my  office  simply  because  the 
mail  is  80  voluminous  and  there  are  not 
enough  hours  in  the  day  to  do  so. 

Among  the  material  crossing  my  desk 
which  I  place  aside  for  careful  reading 
are  the  emiHoyee  magazines  published  by 
several  large  industries  in  my  district 
because  ttiey  contain  helpful  informa- 
tion to  me  about  the  latest  technological 
advances  being  made  in  business  to- 
gether with  news  about  the  progress  and 
problems  of  both  management  and  the 
workers  in  these  industrial  plants.  One 
of  these  magazines  I  have  always  found 
particularly  interesting  because  it  repre- 
sents a  mo6i  important  iiklustry  and 
community  in  the  Ttiird  EMstrict^-the 
Heywood -Wakefield  Shop  News,  organ 
for  the  workers  of  the  Heywood-Wake- 
field  Co..  at  Gardner.  Idass..  one  of  the 
great  furniture  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  country. 

Skilled  craftsmen,  backed  by  years  of 
specialized  training  in  the  woodworking 
art,  have  made  the  name  of  Gardner 
known  throughout  the  United  States  as 
the  trademark  of  outstanding  furniture 
and  the  Heywood-Wakefleld  manage- 
ment have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  contribution  of  their  loyal,  faithful 
employees  to  the  great  imputation  made 
by  the  company  down  thrcugh  the  years 
as  makers  of  quality  furniture.  The  city 
of  Gardner  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
management  and  workers  of  iti  entire 

furniture  industry. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Heywood-Wake- 
fleld Shop  News  featured  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  company  to  its  employees  and 
stockholders  and  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  significant  story  it  tells 
concerning  the  tax  problems  facing  every 
business  today,  whether  it  be  large  or 

In  addition  to  presenting  the  financial 
picture  of  the  company  for  the  past  year 
in  simple,  everyday  language  which  can 
be  understood  without  the  guidaix^  of 
an  accountant,  the  Heywood -Wakefield 
report  presents  an  interesting  compari- 
son between  its  operations  of  today  and 
the  year  1880.  tbe  midtwint  in  the  com- 


pany's 136  years  of  progress  and  a^iieve- 
ment. 

This  account  of  stewardship,  I  leel 
sure,  did  much  to  clarify  for  Heywood- 
Wakefleld  employees  the  vexing  prob- 
lema  facing  management  of  ail  busineas 
in  these  times  of  spirallng  prices,  mate- 
rial shortages  and  the  needs  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  Its  simplifled  explana- 
tion of  the  cold  figures  making  up  the 
usual  company  audit  imdoubtedly  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  in  conveying  to 
these  workers  the  importance  of  their 
role  In  the  accomplishments,  trials,  and 
tribulations  of  the  company  during  the 
past  year. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  rules  govern* 
Ing  the  insertion  of  material  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  do  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  the 
special  charts,  graphs,  and  illustrations 
which  make  up  the  attractive  format  of 
the  Heywood-Wakefleld  report,  but  I 
proudly  bring  the  text  to  the  attentioD  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  flnd  in  their 
own  districts  the  same  perplexing  and 
onerous  tax  situation  facing  their  own 
great  industries. 

The  material  follows: 


HxTwooo-WaxxncLO     Saor     Waw,     AnoL 
1952 — The  Pwaaiiiawi's  ICsbsagb 

As  men  and  women  who  look  to  Heywood* 
Wakefield  for  a  livelihood,  you  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
annual  report  of  our  operations  presented 
In  this  issue  at  Shop  News. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  that  we  can  look 
back  on  125  years  of  service  in  American 
Industry  aiul  record  the  accomplishment  of 
our  team — represented  by  customers,  em- 
ployees, management,  and  the  owners  of  the 
bUBlne^. 

The  penalty  of  aeeomplishmoit.  however. 
Is  the  demand  for  greater  accomplishment. 
No  one  ever  w<mi  a  race  by  standing  stUl. 
Right  now,  it  ie  our  Job  to  fortify  the  com- 
pany so  that  It  may  go  forward  to  another 
125  years  of  progress.  We  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  better  products,  satisfy- 
ing moro  customers,  providing  better  Jobs, 
and  demonstrating  to  the  owners  of  the 
business  that  the  inveetment  in  buUdings, 
machinery,  and  equipment  which  they  have 
entrusted  to  our  management.  Is  In  capable 
hsjids. 

In  1951  sales,  wages,  taxes,  and  profits  were 
aU  up.  We  took  in  more  sales  dollars  than 
ever  before.  We  spent  more  doUars  for  wages 
than  ever  before.  Oui  taxes  were  the  high- 
est In  peacetime  history.  Profits,  however, 
were  less  than  in  several  other  years  oi  our 
experience. 

After  paying  our  costs  and  expenses  we 
kept  9471,000  in  the  business  eo  that  the 
company  may  grow  and  prosper,  buy  more 
equipment,  employ  more  people,  and  carry 
on  its  larger  volume  of  operations  at  today's 
higher  price  levels.  In  this  issue  there  is  a 
comparison  of  our  financial  reports  for  the 
years  1890  (the  midpoint  in  company  his- 
tory) and  1951.  Tlie  growth  in  values  shown 
by  this  comparison  has  been  made  posalble 
by  retaining  some  amount  of  our  annual 
profits  to  help  provide  the  capital  for  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  the  business. 
It  is  only  by  observing  these  sound  prln- 
ciplee  in  past  years  that  we  were  able  in  the 
year  1951  to  employ  2,600  people,  to  pay  them 
•11.500,000  in  wages  and  salaries,  pay  taxes 
of  $2,100,000.  and  Interest  to  our  stockholders 
of  $534,000. 

I  invite  your  particular  attentloa  to  tha 
company's  direct  tax  bill.  It  used  over  7 
cents  out  of  each  sale's  doUar,  it  aoKninted 
to  over  $8C0  for  erch  employee  on  the  pay- 
roll, and  was  four  times  tlM  amount  paid  to 
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our  stockLholden  as  Interest  for  the  tise  of 
tbelr  money.  This  Is  our  contribution  to  the 
cost  at  government,  which  In  txim  must  be 
added,  as  are  all  taxes,  to  the  {Hlce  of  goods 
•old  to  our  customers. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a  copj  of  our 
more  detailed  report  to  stockholders,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  make  one  available  to  you. 

RlCHASO    N.    GSZKKWOOO. 

President. 

root  sHAxx  m  comfakt  noaaaaa  smcs  iMi 

Comparison    of    Heytoood-Wakefield    toages 
and  coat  of  living 

Percent 

Wages  up .^ ___. 148 

LiTlng  cost  up 88 

Rejtort  of  income  for  the  year  19S1 


Dollars 

Percent 

We  took  in:  Money  noeived  from 

t28lflM.8M 

load 

W«  paid  out: 

wot  materials,  sapplies,  and 

•irvioei  fDmislied  by  others. 
Jot  Federal.  State,  county, 

and  city  taxes 

li  074  438 

%0»4  2S4 

307, 0C3 

11.50%  134 

e34,350 
470,678 

48.S 
7.2 

For  the  cost  ol  bulldincs  and 
eqnitHDcnt  wearing  oat_    . 
Leaving  a  balaoce  for 
our  employees  and 

sto^hodersof $1Z507. 160 

This  amount  ($12,507,100)  was 
divided  as  IbUowi: 
for  wsfes.  salaries,  paid 

rast  periods,  eompany 
eontnbutions  to  onem- 
ployment,    group    and 

old  age  iosuranoe 

For  tntereet  to  preferred 
and  common  stock- 
holders for  the  use  ol 
their  money 

LI 

30.7 
1.9 

Leavinga  balance  of. 

1.6 

Which     was     reta- 
vested  in  the  busini«s 
to  improve  our  prod- 
nets  and  protect  our 
Jobs. 

Total 

28,884,886 

100.0 

Ovr  financial  position  at  the  end  of  the 

year  1951 
We  have — 

Cash  and  Government  secu- 
rities to  pay  wages,  sala- 
ries, taxes,  and  to  buy  ma- 
terials and  other  services $1, 908.  201 

Amounts  owed  to  \is  by  our 
customers 2,972.044 

Raw  materials,  work  In  proc- 
ess and  flnlahed  goods 
on  hand 5,509,309 

Advances  on  Insurance  con- 
tracts,   etc 828,  081 

Land,  buildings,  machinery 
and  tools,  less  an  allow- 
ance  for   wear 8,473,904 

Total  of  what  we  have..  14, 189.  539 

We  owe — 

For  materials  and  other  ptir- 

chases... 624.117 

For  wages,  salaries,  commis- 
sions not  payable  tintil 
1952 801,  585 

For  Federal,  State,  and  otlier 

taxes 2,261,090 

For  money  borrowed  from 
banks 1.  loO,  000 

Total  of  what  we  owe..    4,  786,  781 

»■  ■  ■ 

Leaving  a  balance  of 9. 402. 758 

which  the  owners  of  the 
business  have  invested  to 
make  this  business  pos- 
sible and  to  provide  oiu- 
Jobs. 

Total   of  what   we   owe 

and    stockholders    in-  ■ 

vestment 14,  189,  539 


TACTS  Ton  BBOULD  KMOW  ABOUT  JOXJU 
OOMPAVT 

Two  thousand  six  hundred  employees  re- 
ceived 811.502,000,  or  40  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  of  sales. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  stockholders 
received  $534,350,  or  2  cents  out  of  each  dol- 
lar of  sales. 

Wage  rates  have  Increased  60  percent  more 
than  the  cost  of  living  since  1941. 

After  paying  our  bills  to  suppliers  and  the 
tax  collector,  who  got  the  biggest  piece  of 
pie?  Employees  got  92  percent,  stockholders 
got  4  percent,  and  4  percent  remained  In  the 
business  for  a  rainy  day. 

The  owners  of  the  business  have  Invested 
$5,400  In  buildings,  equipment,  machines, 
etc.,  to  make  a  Job  possible  for  each  em- 
ployee. 

The  profit  for  the  year  was  •1.005,000.  or 
$6.92  per  share  of  common  stock.  Taxes 
were  $2,100,000.  or  $17.50  per  share  of  com- 
mon stock. 

The  cost  of  vacations,  holidays.  Insurance, 
and  other  fringe  benefits  was  $1,262,000,  and 
amounts  to  24  cents  an  hour  on  top  of  the 
wage  rate. 

Comparison  of  our  financial  position  today 
and  at  the  f>,alfv>ay  mark  in  our  history 


Year  IMl 


Wshad- 

Ca^  and  Oovemment  se- 
curities  

Amonnts  owed  to  ns  by 
our  futtflsners 

Raw  matartela.  ate 

Advanoea  on  insurance  coo- 
tracts,  etc 

Land,  buildings,  machinery, 
and  tools 

Total  of  what  we  had 

We  owed— 

For  materials  and  other  pnr- 

cbases 

For   waicea,   Mlaiies,    com- 

mi.«ions 

For    Federal,    SUte,    and 

other  taxes 

For  borrowed  money .... 

Total  of  what  we  owed.... 

Leaving  a  balance  of .. 

Which  the  owners  of  tbs 
basine.4   bava  kiveated  to 
make  this  busineM  poasible 
and  to  provide  our  jobs. 
Total  of  what  we  owed 
and  stockholder  invest- 
ment  

Number  of  stockholders.. 


$l,m,301 


1800 


1484.003 


2.07X044 

2aA.f)0« 
1, 101,  7W 

338,081 

300,048 

3,473.004 

851.380 

14.180,530 

2.4M.905 

821.117 

87,268 

801,  S«5 

28^478 

2,281,090 
1,100,000 

12.207 
349.211 

4.798,781 

375.164 

•,402.758 

Z 100, 741 

14.180,530     Z4S4.00S 


1.800 


DeTeiOpmeat  of  Hells  Caayoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  n>AHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1952 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
written  by  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Snyder,  of  Jerome.  Idaho,  and  published 
In  the  Jerome  News  of  May  1, 1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Demochatic  "Social  Psockxss"  Is  Socialism — 
Fabmex  Repliis  to  Bxbt  Haxtshoxn's  StJP- 
roKT  or  Bio  Dam 

KniT<»,  News:  In  the  public  forum  of  • 
recent  Issue  of  your  paper,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hart- 


shorn presented  his  views  In  favor  of  th« 
propo— d  leglalatlon  authorising  construc- 
tion and  operation  ot  Bella  Canyon  by  tha 
FMeral  Government. 

ICany  Democrats  In  defending  sooM  highly 
socialistic  Pair  Deal  legislation  will  doac 
their  remarks  by  aaylng  that  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  not  socialistic.  Mr.  Hartshorn  was 
no  exception.  Toward  the  end  of  his  <!•• 
Xense  he  said,  and  I  quote:  "The  Demoenta 
are  not  Socialist.  They  atand  for  loelal 
progress."  Now  why  all  these  apologlMf 
Just  who  do  they  think  they  are  klddlac? 
Most  everybody  except  themselves  seem  to 
know  It  is  socialism. 

Is  It  embarrassment  or  is  it  something  elao 
which  causes  them  to  apologize  when  they 
catch  themselves  preaching  socialism.  Per- 
haps someone  will  come  to  thetr  rescue  and 
coin  a  new  word  which  will  mean  the  same 
as  socialism  but  one  which  will  be  easier  to 
take:  a  high-sounding  stigar-coated  word. 

Now  Just  what  Is  socialism? 

The  Webster's  dictionary  defines  socialism 
thus:  A  political  and  economic  theory  of 
■octal  organization  based  on  collective  or 
governmental  ownership  and  democratic 
management  of  the  eaaentlal  means  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods:  also  • 
policy  or  practice  based  on  this  theory. 

Boiled  down  socialism  is  government  own« 
erahlp  and  management.  The  proposed 
Hells  Canyon  legislation  fits  this  definition 
Just  like  your  shoe  fiu  yoiir  foot.  Just  like 
a  cork  fits  Its  bottle,  or  just  like  the  paper 
fits  on  the  wall.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  If 
we  used  Webster's  definition  as  a  guide.  It 
will  make  no  difference  whether  it  is  Presi- 
dent Trunoan  or  one  of  his  Cabinet  officers. 
A.  H.  Hartahom,  or  Jtut  an  old-line  Socialist, 
who  is  defending  Hells  Canyon. 

I  well  remember  when  the  returns  wera 
all  In  on  the  Democratic  landslide  of  103X 
How  the  faithfiU  gathered  In  groups  on 
Jerome  sldewallu.  They  j\ist  all  but  puahed 
the  reactionary  die-hard  Republicans  off  the 
sidewalk.  Especially  we  13&-pounders.  It 
really  and  truly  was  a  great  day  for  the  Demo- 
crats. For  several  years  following  they  Just 
about  had  their  way  in  Idaho.  They  wera 
way  ahead  In  the  race.  They  were  off  to 
a  good  start.  Now  Just  why  is  it  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  sell  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  and  Hells  Canyon  to  south  Idaho 
people?  Is  It  because  the  press  has  sold  out 
to  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  as  Intimated  by 
Mr.  Hartshorn  or  is  It  some  other  reason? 
Secretary  Chapman  did  not  feel  bashful 
about  using  tax  money  to  advertise  thla 
project.  There's  no  question  that  Olen 
Taylor  with  aU  his  brUliant  oratory  woxild 
have  carried  us  down  the  Columbia  River 
If  we'd  let  him.  Talk  about  buying  the 
propaganda  agencies  of  press  and  radio. 
What  about  the  hundreds  of  publicity  writers 
of  the  many  Oovemment  agencies,  working 
on  the  taxpayers'  money  turning  out  reams 
and  reams  of  write-ups  for  these  socialistic 
plans  Including  Hells  Canyon.  Why.  you 
Democrats  have  left  no  stone  unturned  and 
have  still  failed  to  sell  us  In  Idaho  on  thla 
so-called  social  progress. 

My  guess  Is  that  the  planners  under- 
estimated the  Influence  which  William  B. 
Borah  had  left  In  Idahoans.  He  was  a  symbol 
of  constitutional  government.  Had  the  plan- 
ners pulled  the  Hells  Canyon  rabbit  out  of 
the  hat  first  instead  of  CVA.  we  might  have 
been  guUibie  enough  to  have  been  sold  on 
it.  But  after  we  got  a  good  look  Into  what 
valley  authorities  held  In  store  for  the  holders 
of  Idaho's  deeded  voter  rights,  we  turned 
thumbs  down  on  CVA.  This  tailor  made 
bureaucratic  dictatorial  setup  which  wotild 
have  all  but  replaced  our  State  government, 
was  to  be  administered  by  three  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  not  even 
accountable  to  Congress.  They  were  to  be 
given  a  blank  check  to  develop  power  or  any- 
thing else  they  stw  fit,  as  set  up  In  this  bUL 
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The  proceeds  from  tba  sale  of 

to  be  spent  for  mora  power  devalopment.  etc. 

Later  they  called  their  aet-up  Columbia 

Valley  Admin istratlon.    Tlwy  tbouglit  this 

Bella  Canyon  which  Is  only  aa- 
oUser  camouflaced  CVA  with  a  doaan  kiop- 
boles  In  it.  Tea.  Mr.  Hartshoni.  we  ata  fear- 
ful of  ioatng  our  water  rigbts  and  Jwlgliig 
from  the  evidence  given  at  the  recent  iMv- 
lag  oo  HaUa  Oaoyon  our  faaia  are  wall 
and  judging  from  tlw  same  hear- 
mrm  not  lU-advteod.  Inetead  our 
advice  was  very  timely  and  sound. 

In  the  April  laaue  of  Suooesaful  Ftaratlng 
magaiina  is  a  full  page  advsrUaement  pakl 
for  by  Ave  puhUc  powar  mrmpanlas  T1»cy 
stand  ready  to  buUd  a  power  plant  on  the 
Niagara  River  and  an  being  blocked  by  tlie 
aaae  power-hungry  administration  which  is 
blocking  tba  Idaho  Power  Oo.  deralopiag 
Hells  Canyon.  Tliia  is  the  same  power-him- 
gry  administration  that  has  puUed  UjOOO 
holders  of  deeded  water  rights  in  California 
Into  court  rlalmlng  that  they,  the  Oovem- 
ment. have  paramount  rights;  over  Indi- 
viduals. The  same  power-hungry  adminis- 
tration which  would  gag  the  press  and  sftiae 
private  pmpeity. 

No,  Mr.  Hartahom,  we  do  not  want  Sacra- 
tary  of  Interior  Chapman  juggling  our  water 
rlghta  to  tit  Into  the  amhJtlons  cf  a  powar- 
taungry  artmtnlrtratton. 

Those  who  agree  with  our  Secretary  of 
Interlcr.  Mr.  Chapman,  wben  he  says  tbat 
water  for  power  purpoaes  is  paramount  to 
water  used  for  Irrigation  will  do  weU  to  read 
•T*e  Boad  to  Bui  vlvat,**  by  Winiam  Vogt. 
January  1<M«.  Readen*  Digest.  This  book 
treats  depleted  soUs  and  our  populatlOD  on 
a  wortd-wlde  baats. 

Congreas  appropriated  f lM.714jOOO  for  the 
wcrtt  being  carried  on  by  the  Tennassnn 
Talley  Atrtborlty  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  Tbelr  19S1  annual  report  lays  much 
streas  on  defense  needa.  It  claims  moat  of 
this  money  win  be  spent  to  construct  live 
■team  plants  in  the  territory  aervad  by  TVA. 
The  flood-control  program  and  devek^imant 
of  hydroelectric  power  being  about  mmpUtte 
now,  they  aak  for  fimds  to  continue  enlarg- 
ing this  soclaUstlc  power  set-up.  axMl  while 
all  this  la  being  done  with  your  tax  dollar 
and  my  tai  dollar,  «•  wltnaao  private  capital 
being  blocked  in  Ita  eSorts  to  build  power 
plants  at  Bells  Canyon  and  on  the  JTti^para 
River  and  who  knows  Imw  asany  oCbar 
Ilw  urge  for  dataiat  aaeaH  to  tevt 
In  tbeaeeaaM. 

In  thl^  boor  of  naad  why  Aoold  tiM 
which  laid  the  tanks,  ttaa  gvna,  tite 
tba  ahlpa,  and  tba  cra|w  wbldi  aaeed  m  in 
World  War  I  and  again  la  World  War  U  be 
Gobbled  while  we  put  ovr  tax  doUars  tn 
aoclallatlc  ateam  plsoits  to  Tenneaeee  Valley 
Authority  terrltoiy. 

Mr.  Hartahom,  I  am  wondering  If  you  have 
■een  any  of  thoee  nice,  new  shiny  Fair  Deal 
48-ceat  dollan?  They  have  a  deep  freeae 
on  one  side.  That  aide  Is  always  nice  and 
cool,  and  on  tba  otbar  aide  they  baf«  a  aalnk 
skin  coat.  Thla  aida  la  always  nice  and  aoft. 
Tbey  oome  in  a  base  and  dlrectianson  how  to 
get  the  moat  value  out  ot  ttaam  ia  printed 
on  thla  box.  Bealdea  the  4t^-oent  vahte  tbey 
carry  they  have  aome  hidden  valae.  Tou 
are  supposed  to  carry  them  nntU  eiactlon 
day.  Bach  day  you  are  to  place  ooe  of  thesn 
In  the  palm  at  your  left  hand  with  the  cold 
aide  down,  nien  you  gently  atroke  the  aoCt 
mink  akin  aide  with  the  right  band.  Ttoay 
thus  Juat  aa  a  daily  reminder  of 
of  otir  lost  ililua^  and  valua^.  Jtmt  tm 
a  dally  reminder  of  what  we  an  leairtng 
behind  aa  we  turn  down  thla  ■nrtatlatle  roMl 
loward  dletatanhi^ 

An  lll-advlaed  Idaho  krlgatar. 

W.Ii. 

jBtOMS, 


SdecfioB  9i  Mn.  Ccrry  Jmm,  «I  Snta 
Barbara,  GJif .,  as  Tcacber  of  Ik  Tcv 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BL  NIXON 


SI  TBE  8KNATS  OF  THE  X7NXTED  STATXS 
Wedneadaw.  Maw  28.  1952 

ICr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President.  C^Jifor- 
Bla  amC  its  fine  school  system  have  been 
honored  by  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Oerry 
Jones,  a  first-grade  teacher  in  the  Hope 
Public  School  in  Santa  Barbara,  as 
teacher  of  the  year  In  a  Natton-wide 
survey  conducted  by  the  editors  of  Mc- 
Call's  magazine  in  cooperation  with  pro- 
fessional educators. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous 
oonsent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Racou)  the  article  published  in 
MoCall'B  magaatne,  describing  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  Mrs.  Jones 
In  the  educational  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bsooao, 
as  foUows: 


or  TBI  TkAh— A  S-Tfeaa-Ou  SaMTA 
rBACwiB  nKTvaa  Twar  a  Faam. 

'anvB  Afvaoacw  to  Scbook.  Cwn  bmw 

Li  A  SOUMD  AK^wm  TO  ' 
ICaW    ^KIOATSOIf 


A  young  married  woman  of  S8 
been  teaching  achool  for  only  S  yean  baa 
been  aelected  by  the  edltora  of  McCall**.  in 
cooperation  with  profeasional  edueatora.  as 
teacher  of  the  year.  Her  name  la  Mrs.  Oerry 
Jones,  and  ibe  tsachea  at  the  Hope  Public 
Bchool  In  Santa  Batbara.  CaUf. 

Mra.  Jones  shares  with  many  teachers  good 
profesalonal  training,  intelligence,  and  Inter- 
est In  ber  work.  But,  lieyond  this,  she  has 
eztraannsary  glfta.  She  Is  a  bom  teacher, 
with  apedal  antennsB  for  children  and  an 
unfamng  instinct  for  knowing  exactly  what 
to  do  at  the  right  time.  Her  superlnteBdent, 
ber  pupOs,  and  thetr  parents  an  agree:  Oerry 
lovee  more  than  anything  elee  to  teach. 

When  we  first  aaet  Mrs.  Jonee  she  waa 
standing  In  the  play  area  outside  the  flntt- 
frade  classroom  at  the  Hope  School.  Two 
gliggtlng  girls  were  admiring  their  teacher's 
new  skirt  A  quiet  Uttle  boy  was  watching 
them  from  the  doorway.  Suddenly  the  Uttle 
boy  spoke  up. 

"Are  your  red  fingernails  really  your  own?" 
he  asked  the  teacher. 

The  two  girls  langhed  cantemptuoiisly. 
But  Oerry  Jones  did  not  laugh.  Simply  and 
•erloxisly.  she  explained  the  curious  beauty 
rltea  of  grown-up  women.  He  looked  re- 
lieved. 

"That  was  a  real  triumph  for  him."  Mra. 
Jones  explained  to  us  a  moment  later.  **He 
Is  badly  withdrawn  and  stutteis  terribly. 
I  had  been  hoping  he  would  be  able  to  come 
out  with  Just  one  confident  sentence.  That 
was  It.  The  flivt  one  I  hare  ever  heard  from 
him." 

It  was  a  triumph,  too,  for  Oecry  Jones. 
She  had  been  working  with  every  device  of 
understanding  and  affection  to  give  this  one 
tbOd  confidence  to  bring  out  that  one  un- 
■tammered  question.  To  her  this  Is  an  im- 
portant part  of  teaching. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  chosen  teacher  of  the  year 
from  a  field  of  teachers  nominated  by  State 
departments  of  education  at  the  reqtieat  of 
Dr.  Sari  James  MeOraUi,  United  States  Oom- 
wilaalnsiBr  of  ■dueatton,  and  Dr.  BSgar 
miler,  eaeeuUfe  ■eeretary  of  the  Hatlonal 
Oounen  or  Ohlaf  State  Sehool  OMoerB.  Vb&p- 
ttattvaa  of  Dr.  MDOratth'a  oAm  and  of 
I'a  obaaiiad  nnmliieaa  at  work  far 


aral  montha.  Mra.  Jbtaaa  wa^  their  combined 
choice.  She  le  the  flrat  to  have  been  named 
teacher  of  the  year  tn  srhat  win  henceforth 
be  an  annual  MeOail's  project— to  honor  our 
teachers  and  report  to  MoObHIs  readera  on 
the  state  of  the  Ifatkm*s  public  achools. 

Mrs.  Jones  Is  such  a  characteristic  Ameri- 
can girl  that  one  might  atanast  have  ex- 
pected her  name  to  be  Jones.  That  would 
have  been  more  than  Oerry  expected  when 
aha  waa  a  freahinan  In  Junior  high  school 
adrahlng  Harold  Jones,  the  good-looking 
■enlor  who  waa  president  at  the  student  body. 
She  waa  Oarahllne  Wheldon  then  and  "never 
dreamed  held  ever  speak  to  me."  In  the 
■prhig  at  the  year  that  she  waa  gradoatad 
from  the  eighth  grade  the  achool  annual 
made  two  Cacalghted  otaaereattons  ahout 
Oerry.  It  gave  her  the  title  "typAcal  gJrl." 
and  it  emphatleally  recorded  her  Intentian 
to  become  a  teacher.  Aa  long  as  ate  can 
ramember  ahe  baa  expected  to  be  a  teacher. 

Hsuold  Jones,  her  high  achool  IdoL.  Joined 
Che  Marines  after  graduaUon.  Afterward. 
when  ha  aetUed  down  In  Santa  Barbara  to 
work  for  a  wholeaate  tobaoeo  company,  he 
found  Oerry  doing  Juat  trtiat  everyone  as-l 
pected  aha'd  be  dotng— aeaehiag 
Mow  Mr.  and  Mra.  Jonea  Ure  In  an  i 
and  study  plau  for  the  hooaa  they  hope  to 
bulid  ■oiDe  day.  In  the  marnlxigs  Harold 
makaa  the  ecgtoa  and  ahaasa  while  Oerry 
gets  breakfaat.  Then  aha  makaa  the  beds 
arhUe  he  wash—  the  diahea,  and  they  both 
focfl  to  work. 

lioOall%  aelactwl  Mra.  Jonea  T^achw  of 
the  Tear  at  a  time  when  American  schooU 
are  short  of  everything  but  children.  Jvmt 
about  the  ttase  when  aatry  wm  entsrlng 
high  achool.  10  years  ago.  a  pbenanuBan  that 
waa  to  abape  the  coune  of  har  earaer  was 
beginning  to  take  form.  It  waa  the  aaeraBt 
ewaU  on  the  hcrlaon  at  teat.  Wm  AmbtfUl 
whether  she  or  many  others  noted  Its  full 
■IgnWWaance  at  the  thna. 
put  a  one-line  head  on  It: 
OopL 

autt  of  the  Army  draft  and  predicted  It  would 
■utalde.  It  didnt.  In  Caet,  amra  bahtea  see 
being  bom  now  In  the  Oiytod  Statea  than 
ever  before  m  hlatuty.    Mow  omr  e<^ww>ie  have 

year  there  will  be  l.fOO,000  more.  Sy  IMO 
there  wUl  be  nearly  gjOOa.000  man  than  In 
laso.  As  a  rsBult.  »»««n«o«M  of 
today  may  never  know  a  gnnltftad 
or  a  decent  rlasafimm 

TMdMn  in  thmwinds  at  eocaanmltias  to- 
day are  hantty  able  to  OMke  a  preteiwe  of 
good  teaching.  An  ataiaalag  number  of 
them  are  diaooara«ed,  and  more  are  leaving 
the  prafeaalon  than  at  any  time  Mnoa  the 
war.  when  TDOjOOO  quit.  The  TTnlted  States 
Ofloe  of  Siliwatkm  reports  tt»t  many  teach- 
ers are  "ovcrworkad  to  the  point  where  they 
can  no  longer  take  It." 

Our  achool-bolVttng  program  too  has  failed 
to  keep  up  with  this  surge  of  emollmeat. 
Two  of  every  five  echoole  In  the  country 
right  now  are  Ure  or  health  haaards  or  other- 
wlaa  oheolete.  Some  of  our  youngStars  would 
feel  vary  loeky  even  to  have  an  obaolete 
building,  for  tn  some  parts  of  the  oountry 
the  wave  of  children  has  eplltod  over  Into 
Buch  makeshift  claasrooma  aa  empty  atorea, 
garagea,  churchea.  Inadequate  private  homea, 
trailers,  a  condemned  court houas.  an  under- 
takers  parlor,  an  unuaed  ^dl,  the  hack  of  a 
barroom.  In  one  northern  dty  at  the  be- 
ginning of  thla  achool  year  a  ninnher  of 
children  were  taught  tn  a  tent  untU  the 
anowB  drove  them  out. 

We're  building  schools  at  the  rate  ef  about 
66,000  flassroouiB  annually.  But  that^  only 
half  fast  enough,  for  tn  the  next  6 
the  United  States  omn  of  Education 
mates  we  will  need  600,000  new 

B«en  back  In  the  tweuUea.  when 
buUdtng  In  Amartaa  had  Ita 
falling  behind  the 
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Tlrtxially  stopped.  Jtut  when  we  were  start- 
ing to  build  again  World  War  n  baited  all 
nonmllltary  construction.  Afterward  bulld« 
Ing  prices  seemed  hlgb.  and  many  commu- 
nities decided  to  wait.  Now  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  the  cold  war  are  hampering  our 
efforts.  Years  ago  experts  saw  the  crisis 
eomlng.  though  few  realized  how  grave  It 
would  be.  Then,  when  the  population  kept 
KMttlng,  educators  grew  frantic  in  tbelr  warn- 
ings. But  we  were  all  preoccupied  with 
war.  with  defense,  with  Inflation.  In  our 
•tniggle  for  survlTal  we  economized  In  the 
one  place  where  we  could  least  afford  It. 

There  was  a  time  when  teachers  were 
looked  upon  TTlth  almost  universal  respect. 
Lately  they  have  becrane  the  favorite  vic- 
tims of  pressure  groups  that  attaclc  their 
methods,  their  motives,  their  patriotism  and 
loyalty.  Of  course,  teachers  have  no  right 
to  expect  imtnunlty  from  criticism,  but  the 
National  Educational  Association  detects  a 
tendency  In  this  country  today  to  make 
the  teacher  the  scapegoat  tat  many  of  the 
national  stresses,  fears,  and  anxieties. 

In  a  western  city  recently  a  high-school 
boy  made  a  radio  speech  that  many  people 
considered  Inflammatory.  He  asked  whether 
this  country,  as  well  as  Russia,  wasn't  en- 
dangering peace.  As  a  result  certain  citisens 
started  a  bitter  attack  upon  his  teacher. 
She  demanded  an  Investigation  and  was 
cleared.  But  the  point  Is,  evidently  nobody 
■topped  first  to  consider  whether  the  boy 
might  have  picked  up  his  unpopular  ideas 
at  home,  at  a  soda  fountain,  or  some  other 
place  after  school.  Instead  they  turned  in- 
stantly on  the  teacher. 

All  these  factors  lay  behind  the  recent 
warning  of  Commissioner  of  Education  Mc- 
Orath  when  he  said:  "Unless  we  do  some- 
/  thing  drastic — and  immediately — to  relieve 
the  teacher  shortage,  a  whole  generation  of 
American  boys  and  girls  will  be  short- 
changed In  their  right  to  obtain  a  funda- 
mental education." 

Another  sad  fact  is,  too  many  of  the  teach- 
ers we  do  have  aren't  well  enough  educated 
for  the  Job.  Where  the  teacher  shortage  is 
•cute,  standards  don't  mean  much  anyway. 
Georgia,  for  Instance,  requires  a  college  de- 
gree— Init  last  year  44  percent  of  that  State's 
teechers  didn't  have  one.  One  of  every  eight 
elementary-school  teachers  In  the  United 
States  now  can't  meet  minimum  require- 
ments. They  hold  their  Jobs  on  emergency 
certificates.  Less  than  half  ovir  elementary 
teachers  have  a  college  degree. 

One  State  department  of  education  asked 
that  McCall's  spare  it  the  embarrassment  of 
trying  to  find  an  example  of  good  teachers 
In  Its  elementary  schools.  The  State  super- 
intendent said:  "Just  as  soon  as  one  of  our 
elementary  teachers  gets  a  degree  she  is 
pirated  away  by  neighboring  States  that  have 
higher  standards  and  offer  better  pay." 
—  Contrast  all  this  with  the  conditions  under 
which  Mrs.  Jones  is  teaching.  Her  school 
la  modem  and  roomy,  her  community  is 
actively  behind  her,  willing  to  give  her  the 
tools  she  needs.  Her  superintendent  and 
her  school  board  are  modern  and  sympa- 
thetic, wlllint  to  make  chaiages,  try  new 
methods.  Little  wonder  that  Oerry  loves 
teaching  and  wants  to  go  on  with  it.  Cali- 
fornia's department  of  education  has  de- 
scribed the  Hope  School  as  "a  lighthouse  in 
the  fog  of  education." 

Like  schools  everywhere,  Hope  is  having  a 
hard  time  keeping  up  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing fiow  of  young  ones.  But  it  is  managing. 
Two  years  ago  It  completed  a  $100,000  addi- 
tion. Already  the  trustees  are  contemplat- 
iJDg  further  construction. 

The  school  Is  a  simple,  attractive  red-and- 
Whlte  building,  U-shaped,  with  the  inner 
part  devoted  to  playgrounds.  It  is  only  a 
single  story,  as  a  school  should  be,  so  it  can 
be  emptied  quickly  In  case  of  fire.  That's 
an  important  factor  when  you  realize  that 
there  Is  a  school  fire  In  this  country  every 
8  lioura.   The  contrast  between  this  modern 


structure  and  the  average  school  building 
in  America  Is  enough  to  make  most  parents 
heartsick. 

Oerry  Jones  teaches  a  class  of  28,  only  3 
more  than  educators  consider  the  right  num- 
ber for  a  teacher  to  handle.  She  is  able  to 
give  individual  attention  to  each  of  her 
charges.  Her  children  are  quiet,  undis- 
tracted,  attentive.  There  is  none  of  the 
unmanageable  chaos  of  Jam-packed  class- 
rooms in  some  cities,  where  children  some- 
times sit  two  in  a  seat.  It's  not  like  Caddo 
Parish,  La.,  where  one  teacher  this  year  had 
81  children  in  her  class.  (The  people  there 
are  doing  something  about  it  now.  Thejf've 
passed  a  bond  Issue  to  relieve  such  condi- 
tions.) 

Gerry  Jones*  pupils  not  only  have  ample 
space  in  their  classroom,  but  each  clans  of 
the  school  has  Its  own  fenced-in  outdoor 
class  besides  its  regular  room,  plus  safe, 
ample,  playgrounds.  In  New  York  City,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  teachers  have  to  pile 
their  children  into  public  transportation  to 
get  them  to  a  playground. 

Osrry's  children  go  to  school  a  full  day. 
A  million  other  children  in  metropolitan 
centers  are  attending  school  like  factory 
workers,  two  shifts  a  day,  sometimes  three. 

Like  teachers  everywhere,  Gerry  Jones  will 
never  get  rich  on  her  salary.  It  was  $3,350 
last  year,  Just  about  what  a  secretary  with 
half  her  training  can  command.  It's  not 
much  money  compared  to  what  she  could  get 
in  other  professions  or  in  a  defense  plant. 
But  it's  handsome  compared  to  many  teach- 
ers' salaries.  Half  the  teachers  in  Mississippi 
make  less  than  $1,500. 

When  Gerry  Jones  was  married  last  Au- 
gust, like  any  other  girl,  Santa  Berbara  con- 
sidered it  normal  and  proper.  In  some  com- 
munities that  would  be  cause  for  a  teacher's 
dismissal.  Gerry  also  enjoys  healthy  fun. 
She  is  a  good  swimmer  and  goes  to  the  beach 
evory  day  that  weather  permits.  Some  sec- 
tions still  consider  normal  recreations — even 
swimming,  which  exposes  the  legs — unbe- 
coming to  a  teacher.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
yoimg  people  shy  away  from  the  profession? 

Mrs.  Jones  was  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  University  of  California  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara in  1950.  At  the  University  she  had 
supervised  practice  teaching  children.  Con- 
sidering it  was  what  she  was  preparing  to 
do,  this  would  hardly  seem  extraordinary. 
But  many  of  our  prospective  teachers  are 
coming  out  of  teachers  colleges  without 
having  seen  a  child  In  a  classroom  (some- 
thing like  training  a  doctor  without  ever  let- 
ting him  see  a  patient ) .  Only  about  half 
our  teacher -preparing  institutions  are  quali- 
fied to  educate  teachers.  All  over  the  coun- 
try totally  inexperienced  new  teachers  are 
being  flung  into  classrooms  slnk-or-swlm 
style,  to  learn  the  hard  way.  It's  the  hard 
way  for  the  children,  too. 

Oerry  considers  the  first  grade  the  most 
challenging  of  all  to  teach.  "The  first-grade 
teacher  often  starts  off  with  completely  raw 
material,"  she  says.  "About  50  percent  of  my 
beginners  are  bursting  to  get  into  a  book 
and  start  reading.  Yet  many  of  them  cant 
even  read  a  pictxire.  Some  of  them  know 
their  colors,  others  don't.  Reading-readi- 
ness tests  indicate  that  about  one-fo\irth  of 
my  children  are  not  ready  to  read  at  the 
beginning  of  school." 

There's  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
teachers  getting  away  from  the  fundamen- 
tals, the  three  R's — reading,  'riting  and 
Tithmetic.  It  isn't  a  new  theme.  Detractors 
were  sajring  the  same  thing  about  our  schools 
60  years  ago. 

Gerry's  school  devotes  regular  drill  periods 
to  these  fundamentals.  But  Gerry  teaches 
them  with  a  minimum  of  pushing  and  forced 
memorizing.  There  is  controversy  about  this 
too,  though  not  in  Santa  Barbara.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association  has  observed 
that  "It  takes  from  30  to  80  years  after  re- 
search has  demonstrated  that  a  new  method 


Is  desirable  for  it  to  be  accepted  and  put 
Into  practice  In  the  schools." 

At  Gerry's  school  a  school  psychologist 
stands  ready  to  help  her.  She  has  htr 
share  of  children  who  require  q;>eclal  under- 
standing— the  deflant  little  boy  who  paints 
other  children  Instead  of  his  paper,  the  little 
girl  who  refuses  to  come  in  after  recess,  an- 
other one  who  wont  go  to  the  lavatory  by 
herself.  Oerry  spends  much  time  getting  at 
the  root  of  each  child's  dUSculty.  She  eon* 
slders  It  a  lost  year  if  each  one  hasnt  im- 
proved In  her  class.  She  couldnt  do  this  in 
a  great  number  of  schools  today. 

Gerry  uses  no  report  cards.  Instead  she 
has  Individual  conferences  with  all  parents, 
and  twice  a  year  writes  comprehensive  letters 
about  each  child's  progress,  based  on  volu- 
minous individual  records  she  keeps. 

The  textt>ooks  in  Mrs.  Jones's  school  are 
reasonably  up-to-date.  Have  you  ever 
Chewed  on  the  last  copyright  date  In  your 
own  child's  schoolbooks?  It's  s'jrprising  how 
many  of  them  in  these  fast-changing  times 
are  older  than  the  schoolchildren  who  use 
them. 

Gerry  Jones,  then,  has  a  good  school  to 
teach  in,  good  training,  a  good  attitude  to- 
ward her  work,  good  facilities.  Does  that 
make  her  a  good  teacher?  Not  quite.  Many 
teachers  have  all  these  advantages,  yet  cant 
do  a  wholly  good  Job.  Like  a  front-line 
soldier,  a  good  teacher  must  have  some  good 
direction  and  support.  Gerry  has  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  sort  that  most  teachers  dream 
about. 

Mrs.  Frances  Learned.  Gerry's  superintend- 
ent. Is  a  warm,  unpretentious,  soft-voiced 
woman,  who  taught  every  elementary  grade 
before  she  became  an  administrator.  She 
knows  what  every  one  of  her  teachers  is 
doing  at  any  given  time,  she  can  call  every 
one  of  her  350  pupils  by  name,  and  she  makes 
a  point  of  meeting  their  (karents  many  times 
a  year.  She  can,  and  does,  walk  into  a  class- 
room and  take  over  In  an  emergency  with  all 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  She  obtained 
her  appointment  on  merit,  not  polltlca,  and 
as  long  as  she  does  her  Job  she  does  not  have 
to  worry  about  her  school  board. 

The  school's  trustees  are  three  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  are  more  Interested  in 
education  than  in  politics.  Ouutanding 
among  them  is  Mrs.  Ruth  Allen,  a  trustee 
for  20  years,  whose  unselfish  devotion  Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  high  teaching 
standards,  the  cordial  atmosphere,  the  beau- 
tiful grounds,  and  the  attractive  buildings 
of  the  Hope  School.  Behind  the  trustees  are 
a  strong  PTA  and  the  keenly  Interested  o<»n« 
munity  of  SanU  Barbara  Itself. 

Throtigh  Gerry  Jones,  teacher  of  the  year, 
we  can  see  what  good  teaching,  good  educa- 
tion, is.  Compare  it  with  what  jo\u  chtVl 
Is  getting.  If  he's  not  getting  as  much  you 
can  do  something  about  it.  Join  one  of  ths 
citizen's  groups  in  your  home  town.  If  there 
Isn't  one  you  can  get  free  help  In  organizing 
one  from  the  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Public  SchooU,  a  West  Ptorty-flfth 
Street.  New  York  IB,  N.  Y.,  or  the  NaUonal 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  flOO  South 
Michigan  Boulevard.  Chicago  8,  111. 

Getting  more  and  t)ett«r  schooU  and  more 
and  better  teachers  and  administrators  Isnt 
an  easy  Job.  In  a  time  of  inflation  and  rising 
taxes  we  are  spending  a  record  s\un  of  »1iiHTtt 
$7,000,000,000  on  public  schooU  this  year. 
But  that  buys  only  about  half  what  it  did 
before  the  war.  ActuaUy  we  are  spendliv 
leas  than  3  percent  ot  our  national  Income 
for  public  education.  Experts  hsve  sug- 
gested new  ways  of  meeting  the  situation- 
Federal  aid,  revised  tax  systems,  redlstrlctlng 
of  schools.  These  are  problems  for  inter- 
ssted  citizens  in  each  locality  to  work  out. 
The  children  can't  do  It.  They  are  the  vic- 
tims. No  Gerry  Jones,  no  teacher  of  the 
7**r,  not  all  the  teachers  of  the  year  <'^n  do 
It.     They,  too,  are  the  victims. 
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It  Isnt  too  late  for  the  public  schools. 
It  Isnt  even  too  late  for  your  child.  In  school 
today  or  soon  to  start.  But  It's  later  than  we 
think. 


Ihfaul  Secnrity  Cob  Jcopardiie  Defease 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUa  W.  YORTT 

or  cauroama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  May  28,  1952 

Mr.  TORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
loiring  editorial  plainly  points  out  the 
danger  Involred  In  slashing  mutual- 
security  funds  as  was  done  by  the  House 
last  week.  Tlie  people  of  this  Nation 
and  free  people  everywhere  look  to  us 
to  place  the  defense  of  freedom  ahead 
of  partisan  politics  and  temporary  ad- 
vantage. During  the  years  preoedtog 
World  War  n  Congreas  was  far  behind 
Informed  people  in  appreciating  and 
appraising  our  situation  and  Tltal  in- 
teresta.  Now.  again.  In  tftiit  of  the 
warnings  of  Informed  leaders  like  Gen- 
eral Biaenbower  and  Secretary  Lovett. 
Ooogicas.  It  seems  to  me,  is  viewing  our 
danger  far  too  complacently.  like  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7.  IMl,  Congress 
assumes  "it  cannot  happen  here ."  What 
If  Congress  Is  wrong?  Tlxe  answer  might 
be  the  unnecessary  lorn  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  saerlfloed  to  short- 
slghtedneas  and  the  wrong  kind  of  eocm- 
omy.  The  answer  might  even  be  defeat 
for  some  of  our  allies  and  perhaps  our- 
selves. The  taking  of  such  chances  Is 
not  Justified  by  any  facts.  The  editorial 
mentioned  above  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  on  May  2$: 

•  SaUUBlTT 


The  House  of  Representatives  hae  choeen 
a  particularly  critical  moment  to  Ignore  the 
recommendations  of  Its  Foretgn  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  the  authorization  for  foreign  aid. 
Despite  the  impaaaloned  plea  by  Speaker 
Ratsttsw  and  warnings  from  the  administra- 
tion, the  Rouse  chopped  away  at  the  mutual 
assistance  program  and  then  imposed  dog- 
glqg  amendments.  The  Foielgn  Affairs 
Ooaunittee  has  recommended  a  $1,000,000,- 
000  cut  from  the  7,900,000,000  requested  by 
President  Truman.  Wtactlier  the  oommlt- 
tse  out  was  necessary  or  wise  only  the  future 
can  ten  with  certainty.  But  It  was  made 
after  much  thought  and  Investigation,  and  it 
was  supported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  which  Independently  made 
ths  sams  reduction.  Now  tbs  Rouse  has 
trimmed  the  amount  by  an  additional  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollara.  It  acted  against 
ths  advioe  of  everyone — ^from  tlM  Ptealdent 
and  General  Elsenhower  down — who  bears 
any  responsibility  for  administering  this 
Nation's  security  programs. 

The  biggest  cut  was  made,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  the  eo-caUed  defense  sup- 
port part  of  the  program.  Defense  support 
Is  an  administration  euphemism  for  econom- 
ic aid,  which  to  tlie  realUU  on  Capitol  HiU 
has  an  effeminate  sound  In  these  hard  days 
when  tanks  and  guns  are  terribly  Important. 
Why  the  politicians  would  rather  vote  dol- 
lars to  buy  an  American  tank  and  ship  it  to 
France  than  to  advance  dollars  to  Fraince  so 
that  It  could  bttUd  its  own  tanks  Is  ooe  of 
the  mysteries  at  our  time.  As  economists 
and  military  men  have  said  over  and  over 
again,  it  is  more  sensible  and  economical  for 


France  to  build  tanks  on  home  soli,  some  of 
which  might  be  used  in  Europe  by  American 
eoldlers,  but  their  logic  eecapes  the  majority 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  related  amendment,  revealing  the  same 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  ap- 
proved with  whst  Mr.  Rantniif  described  as 
"glee,"  substaatially  cut  the  amount  author- 
ised for  economic  assistance  and  technical 
cooperation  in  Asia.  A  fivther  hampering 
amendment  by  Repreeentatlve  Sicith  of  Wis- 
consin placed  a  limit  on  the  amount  that 
may  be  spent  under  the  point  4  program  for 
materials  and  supplies.  This  amendment 
would  cripple  the  point  4  program  in  India, 
which  is  primarily  an  agricultural  develop- 
ment program.  Since  India's  greatest  need 
la  for  food,  the  point  4  administrators  have 
organized  a  team  to  assist  Indian  farmers. 
Training  and  technical  assistance  are  essen- 
tial, but  equally  essential  to  the  program's 
success  sre  expenditures  for  water  pumps, 
rigs  for  drilling  wells,  fertilizer  and  steel 
points  for  plows.  The  amendment  will  do 
no  harm  to  the  point  4  program  in  some 
countries;  but  In  India  it  would  all  but  wreck 
It  by  reducing  the  amount  to  be  spent  in  the 
next  flscal  year  by  about  70  percent. 

Because  the  Hotise  was  not  sattefled  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  tiad  been  svif- 
flclently  tough,  it  insisted  upon  inserting  an 
amendment  by  Bepreaentative  Mkaaow  of 
New  Hasapshlre,  wliich  seems  Ikarmleas  but 
would  have  unfortunate  effecte  overseas  be- 
cause It  attempts  to  describe  how  other 
nations  mtist  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  to  obtain  mutual  security  funds.  It 
is  another  Ul-advUed  attempt  to  be  tough 
for  toughness'  sake. 

When  the  Senate  begins  debate  on  Uie  bill 
today  It  will  have  many  opportunities  to  Im- 
prove upon  the  work  of  the  House.  But  it 
will  have  to  meet  various  short-sighted  and 
irresponsible  proposals  from  Its  own  Mem- 
b«Y.  The  first  order  of  business,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  an  amendment  by  Senator  WzLxxa. 
of  Idaho,  and  10  other  BepuUicans  to  cut 
the  amount  autbortaed  a  fuU  ga^WO  ,000.000 
below  tbe  administration  rsquest.  If  ttie 
coalition  of  Taftltes  and  conseiiatlTS  Demo- 
crats Is  as  strong  In  the  Senate  ss  It  was 
In  the  House,  the  amendment  may  prevail. 
But  let  us  hope  not.  BoonosBy  In  aU  tilings 
Is  desirable,  but.  as  Speaker  Ratbubw  said, 
the  necessity  of  being  ready  for  war  Is  im- 
posed upon  ue  by  ths  stubborn  facts  of  our 
time.  ~Tb  be  unready  now,"  he  said,  "Is  to 
Jeopardise  tlie  survival  of  this  Nation  and 
the  whole  tnt  wcvld." 


Takes  «l  AppredaliDB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBB 
MoHdav,  May  2€,  1§52 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoao.  I 
wish  to  Include  a  very  timely  and  con- 
structive editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Chelsea  Record.  Chelsea,  Bftass.,  May  26, 
1052: 

TOKxw  or  Amucunoit 

Oongrees  has  already  leglslatsd  an  Inerease 
in  salaries  for  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 
The  House  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  reported  out  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide a  GI  bill  tor  Korean  veterans.  To  round 
out  the  picture,  steps  should  bs  taken  to 
award  extra  compensstlop  for  front-line 
troops.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the  ttoat- 
ilne  soldier  should  not  receive  iiaaard  pay 
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similar  to  that  received  by  flyers.  R  would 
hardly  compensate  them  for  the  misery  they 
suffer  and  the  risks  they  endure,  but  at  least 
it  would  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  airmen. 

Fortunately  it  is  Impossible  to  tmi»gi«» 
what  the  front-line  soldier  goes  through.  Hs 
Uvea  In  a  hole  carved  out  of  the  eartli. 
When  it  rains  he  gets  wet.  When  It  snows 
he  freeaea.  He  has  no  protection  from  the 
elements  aiul  very  little  protection  from  tlie 
enemy.  He  seldom  gets  s  hot  meal.  Often 
he  has  no  water  for  washing  or  shaving.  He 
wears  his  clothes  day  and  night,  going  for 
weeks  vrlthout  a  change  of  clothing  or  a 
shower.  For  him  there  is  no  esc^M  from  the 
gnawing  fear  of  the  death  which  he  sees  sU 
around  talm.  With  only  a  rifle  or  machine 
gun  in  their  hands  these  men  walk  forth 
against  enemy  fortifications,  overcoming  al- 
most impossible  barriers  to  achieve  their 
goals. 

They  do  not  think  oar  themselves  as  heroes. 
Tixej  want  nothing  but  peace  and  a  return 
to  normal  living.  Though  they  can  buy  so 
little  with  the  money  they  receive,  and  never 
the  peace  they  want  so  dearly,  they  deserve 
eztrs  compensation  as  a  token  that  the  Na- 
tion is  grsteful  for  tlielr  heroism.  At  least 
they  should  be  given  the  assurance  that 
the  Nation  appreciates  them. 


How  Gui  I  Help  Expand  Opportoiuticg 
m  Amenokl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  ICOMTAXA 

IN  IBE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1952 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  am  Inserting 
In  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  prize  win- 
ning essay  on  How  Can  I  Help  Expand 
Opportunities  In  America,  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. 

The  national  winner  of  this  essay  con- 
test Is  A.  Robert  Thorson,  a  sophomore 
In  the  Anaconda  High  School,  Anaconda. 
Mont.  Robert  won  his  high  honor  over 
contestants  from  all  the  48  States,  Can- 
ada. Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  addition  to  his  writing  skill.  Robert 
in  an  accomplished  pianist  and  organist, 
an  honor  student,  and  a  fine  American 
dtiaen. 

He  Is  most  deservlnir  of  the  recogni- 
tion which  he  has  earned  and  he  is  a 
credit  to  his  fine  city  of  Anaconda,  our 
glorious  Treasure  State  of  Montana,  and 
our  great  Nation. 

To  Robert,  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  a  great  piece 
of  work. 

The  winning  essay  follows: 

Akscowda,  Mowt..  January  4,  1952. 
Mr.  Caaro  SHXAirza, 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Deab  &Ia.  SHzarm:  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
privilege  to  write  In  your  contest  on  the  sub- 
ject. How  Can  I  Help  Expand  Opportunities 
In  America? 

As  the  philosopher  Francis  Bacon  once 
said,  "A  wise  man  will  make  naore  oppor- 
tunities than  he  finds." 

But  In  order  to  make  more  opportunlttss 
and  expand  them  a  person  most  bava  two 
prevailing  qualities,  eurftostty  and  tlia 
chance-taking  spirit.  Without  these  traits 
the  chances  of  making  a  sucoees  In  life  are 
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few.  These  char&cterlrtlCB  must  not  lie  dor* 
jnant  but  must  be  developed  tbrougb  con- 
stant exercise,  somewbat  as  an  athlete  de- 
velopa  his  muscles.  It  Is  through  curiosity 
that  we  discover  opportunities  and  It  Is  by 
gambling  that  we  can  expand  them. 

Clarence  Birdseye  has  these  qualities  and 
has  used  them  to  his  advantage,  as  well  as 
piOTldlng  countless  jobs  for  millions  of 
Americans.  Although  the  public  thinks  of 
him  primarily  as  an  Inventor,  because  of 
th«  Ideas  he  developed,  or  helped  to  develop, 
lie  Is  also  a  bank  director,  the  president  of  a 
company,  a  fisherman,  an  author,  an  engi- 
neer, a  cook,  a  natiiralist,  a  stockholder,  and 
a  consultant.  He  did  not  wait  for  oppor- 
tunity to  knock  on  his  door  but  went  out 
seeking  it  and  made  use  of  all  opportunities; 
bowever  slim  they  might  have  been. 

Another  attribute  which  is  xiseful  in  ena- 
bling a  person  to  expand  opportunities  is  the 
eagerness  to  learn.  "Ignorance  Is  the  curse 
of  God.  knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we 
fly  to  heaven"  (Shakespeare).  Knowledge 
to  truly  a  means  by  which  we  can  expand 
opportunities  until  our  particular  goal  la 
reached.  Knowledge  Is  a  great  power  that 
enables  us  to  advance  civilization;  thus  giv- 
ing us  Innumerable  opportunities.  An  edu- 
cated person  has  a  far  better  chance  t3 
extend  opportunities  and  make  a  success 
out  of  life  than  a  person  who  has  not  re- 
ceived an  education.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
aesiimed  that  any  ambitious  person  wishing 
to  be  successful  should  acquire  the  best  pos- 
•Ible  education.  Only  an  enlightened  peo- 
ple can  cope  with  the  complex  problems 
and  wants  existing  today.  And  America 
affords  a  better  chance  of  receiving  an  edu- 
cation than  any  other  country. 

If  Thomas  Sdlson  had  not  been  curious, 
we  might  never  have  had  many  of  the  pleas- 
ures which  we  enjoy  today.  If  Andrew  Car- 
negie had  not  had  the  chance-taking  spirit, 
he  might  never  have  become  the  great  in- 
dustrialist. If  Albert  Einstein  did  not  have 
the  knowledge  he  has.  our  conception  of  the 
universe  might  ba  relatively  smaU.  These 
men  did  not  have  greater  opportunities  than 
we  today  but  were  wide  awake  and  ready  to 
expand  opportunities.  These  Important 
qualities  were  inherent  in  them — curiosity, 
the  chance- taking  spirit,  and  the  eagerness 
to  learn  more  about  the  things  in  which 
they  were  particularly  Interested. 

Who  said  that  opportunity  went  out  with 
the  horse-and-buggy  days?  That  Is  rubbish. 
Opportunities  certainly  are  not  diminishing 
but  are  steadily  increasing.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  oiu-  natural  resources 
are  dwindling  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
find  adequate  substitutes.  New  fields  are 
waiting  to  be  explored:  such  as,  atomic 
power,  plastics  and  other  synthetics,  medi- 
cine, and  other  sciences.  There  is  also  a 
demand  for  public  works,  neglected  during 
the  past  decade — conservation,  highways, 
hospitals,  schools,  water  systems,  sewer  sys- 
tems. Irrigation,  and  transport  facilities. 
There  is  a  persistent  call  from  abroad  for 
American  food,  supplies,  and  industrial 
equipment. 

Opportunities  have  not  decreased.  The 
American  people  are  not  satisfied  with  what 
they  have  but  are  always  on  the  ngarcb  of 
progress,  striving  for  something  better. 
Change  is  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  Change  brings  with  It  the 
ever- Increasing  variety  and  complexity  of 
human  wants.  New  instruments,  devices, 
and  machinery  of  every  description  have 
brotight  demands  for  new  inventions  and 
new  services  which  challenge  the  imagina- 
tion of  youth  today. 

Tes.  America  has  a  golden  future  that  can 
be  compared  to  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  dis- 
tance, accessible  to  us  if  we  have  the  skill 
Ctel  courage  to  surmount  the  foothills. 
S.ncerely  yours, 

BoBzar  THoasoir. 


NoTK.— Opportunities  to  a  broad  subject. 
Tou  will  observe  that  my  essay  dealt  with 
economic  opportunities,  since  the  letter  sent 
cut  by  Scholastic  magasine  stated:  "The 
contest  Is  designed  to  stimulate  student 
thought  and  expression  on  the  subject  of 
•conomlc  opportunity   in  America." 

(References:  If  I  Were  Twenty -One,  by 
Clarence  Blrdseye:  Goals  for  America,  by 
Stuart  Chase;  Boy's  Stories  of  Great  Men. 
by  Egermeier:  If  I  Wore  Starting  Out  Today. 
by  C.  Kompton:  Webster's  New  Twentieth 
Century  Unabridged  Dictionary.) 


VocatMHuJ    Rehabilitation    Profram    in 
WestVkfiBia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  EUZABETH  K££ 


or 


vncnru 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  28,  1952 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  y^ppendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a 
statement  by  Mr.  P.  Ray  Power,  State 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  in  West  Virginia,  outlin- 
ing the  outstanding  results  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  in  West 
Virginia: 
VoCATioifAT,    REHABn.rrATioN    Shows    Otrr- 

■TANDIirO   RXSULTS   IM    WEST  VlXCUfia 

(By  p.  Ray  Power) 
Through  State  and  Federal  cooperation  the 
West  Vlrglula  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation is  providing  each  year  more  and 
better  rehabUitation  services  to  thousands  of 
disabled  dtlxens.  This  program  of  rehabili- 
tation of  the  civilian  disabled  began  operat- 
ing in  West  Virginia  in  1921  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  rehabilitation  law  by 
the  Federal  Congress  in  1920.  The  progrsm 
operated  on  a  restricted  basis  with  small 
amounts  of  State  and  Federal  funds  untU 
1943  when  Public  Law  113  was  enacted. 

PBOoauc  KXPANDs  aApnn.T 
West  Virginia  moved  quickly  to  expand 
and  Improve  rehabilitation  services  to  the 
disabled  following  the  enactment  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act  in 
1943  (Public  Law  113)  and  it  has  kept  mov- 
ing. The  biennial  State  appropriation  for 
rehabUitation  increased  at  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  from  1943  to  1951  and 
the  number  of  disabled  persons  who  received 
rehabilitation  services  Increased  each  year 
from  1943  to  1951.  A  comparison  of  a  few 
statistics  wiU  Illustrate  the  progress  made. 
Diiring  the  1943  fiscal  year  a  total  of  1,370 
disabled  persons  in  West  Virginia  received  re- 
habilitation services.  The  number  of  dis- 
abled people  receiving  rehabilitation  services 
in  West  Virginia  during  the  1951  fiscal  year 
was  7,741.  The  increase  of  expenditures  for 
rehabilitation  is  equaUy  striking.  In  1943 
a  total  of  $63,994.74  of  State  and  Federal 
funds  were  spent  to  provide  rehabilitation 
services.  In  19S1  a  total  of  $049,485.81  of 
State  and  Federal  funds  were  spent  to  pro- 
vide vocational  rehabilitation  services.  The 
increase  in  expenditure  within  the  period  was 
over  1.000  percent. 

BZXVICXS   BAMX   HIOK 

Reports  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Office  of  Vocational  Behabilltation,  show 
that  West  Virginia  ranked  second  among 
the  States  In  the  ntuxber  of  cases  rehabili- 


tated per  100,000  population  In  1951.  The 
rate  of  rehabUltatlons  in  West  Virginia  per 
100.C0Q  population  was  90.  and  the  average 
number  of  rehabilitations  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  43  per  100.000.  On  the  same 
bails  West  Virginia  ranked  second  in  the 
number  of  disabled  persons  in  the  active 
case  load.  It  also  ranked  second  among 
the  States  In  the  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons given  rehabilitation  services  in  1951 
according  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Be- 
habilltation report. 

exsncss  incsxass  m  scops  smb  qusutt 

A  comparison  of  the  services  which  were 
balng  provided  to  rehabilitate  the  civilian 
disabled  psrsons  in  1951  with  those  being 
provided  in  1943  Is  most  striking.  In  1943 
services  were  Umlted  to  counseling,  giUdance, 
training,  prosthetic  appliances,  and  job 
placement  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
In  1951  aU  of  the  services  provided  clients 
In  1943  were  available,  plus  medical  and 
vocational  diagnosis,  medical  and  surgical 
treatment,  physical  and  occupational  ther- 
apy, transportation,  maintenance,  and  place- 
ment tools  and  equipment  when  needed  to 
rehabUltate  the  disabled  person.  In  addi- 
tion, the  same  services  authorized  for  the 
phjrsicaliy  handicapped  were  authorized  for 
the  mentally  handicapped,  and  special  serv- 
ices were  provided  for  the  blind,  the  mentaUy 
handicapped,  the  severely  disabled,  and  the 
tuberculous. 

The  foUowlng  record  gives  detaUed  facts 
concerning  the  numt>er  of  rehabilitation 
services  provided  disabled  men  and  women 
by  the  West  Virginia  division  of  vocaU<nial 
rehablliUtion  during  the  1951  fiscal  year: 
Counseling  and  vocational -guidance  service 
provided  7,741;  medical  and  psychiatric  diag- 
nosis provided  3.731;  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  provided  837;  hospital  services 
provided  639;  prosthetic  appliances  and  re- 
pairs provided  669;  vocational  training  pro- 
vided 730;  placement  tools,  equipment,  and 
licenses  provided  102. 

The  services  listed  abitve  were  made  more 
effective  through  the  utilisation  of  special 
services  and  special  facilities  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  SUte.  These  Included  the 
diagnostic  and  evaluation  center  for  the 
blind,  which  was  held  at  the  Bomney  State 
School  for  the  Blind;  the  vending-stand 
program  for  the  blind,  which  was  operated 
by  the  West  Virginia  Society  for  the  Blind 
and  Severely  Disabled;  the  insane toria  re- 
habilitation program,  which  was  operated 
throughout  the  year  at  Denmar,  Bopemont. 
and  Pinecrest  Sanatoria;  the  in-hospital  re- 
habilitation program,  which  was  operated 
for  the  mentally  handicapped  throughout  the 
year  in  the  Huntington.  Lakln,  Spencer,  and 
Weston  SUte  Mental  Hospitals.  In  addition 
to  these  special  services  provided  within  West 
Virginia,  special  rehablliUtion  services  were 
provided  approximately  100  severely  dis- 
abled cllenu  in  rehabUitation  centers  m 
six  other  SUtee  in  1951. 

SrVKIZXLT   DISABLED   SXHABIUTATKD 

Among  the  1.801  disabled  West  Virginians 
who  were  rehabiuuted  in  1951  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  severely  disabled 
persons.  The  nvunber  included  60  blind.  Ill 
mentally  handicapped.  322  amputees.  54  with 
spinal  injuries.  21  with  multiple  dUabled 
limbs,  and  12  paraplegics.  Many  of  these  dis- 
abled persons  were  bed  cases  prior  to  re- 
habilitation, and  many  others  were  not  capa- 
ble of  self-care.  At  time  of  closure  all  were 
working  and  producing.  Many  men  and 
women  in  wheel  chairs  are  doing  watch  re- 
pair, shoe  repair,  electrical  repair,  and  other 
highly  skilled  Jobs.  Another  large  group  are 
operating  reUll  businesses.  Still  other  se- 
verely disabled  persons  are  in  clerical  jobe 
and  professions.  Travel  throughout  West 
VlrglnU  and  you  will  see  many  severely  dla- 
abled  men  and  women  working  and  earning 
a  Uvelihood  as  a  result  of  being  rehabUlUted. 
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The  record  shows  that  the  West  TIrglala 
RehabUlution  DiTliloo  not  only  nakm  wt^ 
•amars  out  of  unemployed  disabled  persons 
but  at  the  same  time  it  takes  many  of  them 
off  State  publlc-aasletanoe  rails  and  from  tta* 
State  Insututiona.  Of  the  1.801  pereoos  i«- 
taablUtated  in  1B61,  876  were  reoelvtag  pub- 
lic asstotsnce  at  the  time  at  oontact,  and  114 
were  receiving  InsUtntlonal  care.  It  Is  osa- 
aUy  easier  to  rehabUltate  a  disabled  panoti 
before  he  Is  forced  to  accept  public  seslst 
anoe  or  Institutional  care,  but  when  a  person 
18  rahabUltated  while  receiving  such  samces 
the  ooouBunlty  and  State  gains  through  de- 
creaaed  ooste  and  Increased  income.  The 
West  Virginia  reiiabilltetlon  pro«rain  pre- 
sents, year  after  year,  a  cumuUtlve  record 
of  outetanding  results  In  reducing  relief 
costs  and  Increaalng  the  State's  Income 
through  the  rehabUlutlon  of  disabled  men 
and  women  who  are  on  the  pubUc-asalstanoe 
rolls  and  in  SUte  institutions. 

In  I960,  the  disabled  members  of  S89  fami- 
lies receiving  pubUc  assistance  were  rehabUl- 
tated.  Prior  to  rehabllltetlon  theee  families 
were  receiving  pubUc  assistance  of  approxi- 
mately glM^KW  a  year.  It  cost  tS6M0  to 
rehabUlUte  theee  disabled  men  and  women, 
and  at  the  time  of  closure  they  were  sup- 
porting their  families  and  earning  approxi- 
mately 1175.000  a  year.  During  the  same 
year.  79  tuberculous  persons  from  aU  Stete 
sanatorU  were  rehabUiteted.  The  SUte  was 
paying  their  way,  and  their  medical  care  was 
expeitalve.  As  a  result  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices thsse  79  tuberculous  cases  were  restored 
to  employment  and  were  earning  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  $125,000  at  the  time  of  cloexire. 
The  economic  gain  of  rehabilitating  876 
cases  from  pubilo-aaslstanoe  rolls  and  111 
oases  from  Stete  Institutions  In  IMl  wm 
greater  than  the  benellte  realised  In  IMO 
becauss  of  the  Increased  niunber  of  cases. 
Since  the  need  for  rehabUitetlon  services  to 
these  typee  of  cases  is  far  from  being  met. 
further  economic  gain  can  be  realised  In  pnv 
portion  to  the  sarvloes  provided. 


sBvaiiTaaB  or  baslt  ■Missn.iTawftit 

^  'The  rehabtUtetlon  of  the  disabled  pereon 
Is  usually  leas.ooetly  if  it  can  t>e  done  before 
the  client  is  entered  on  the  public-asslstenoe 
rolls  or  admitted  to  a  Btate  institution.  The 
esUblished  policy  of  the  West  Virginia  Re- 
habUitation Dlvlsiaii  Is  to  provide  appro- 
priate rehahlUtatlon  services  to  disabled 
persons  as  soon  after  they  beoome  disabled 
as  possible.  Early  service  helps  to  prevent 
the  damage  to  the  ^>lrit  of  the  disabled  per- 
son restiltlng  from  discouragement  and 
hopeleesness.  It  also  gives  the  person  an 
opportunity  to  properly  tase  his  own  fimds 
toward  rehabUitetlon  before  they  are  ex- 
hausted. Through  eloee  cooperation  with 
many  agencies  and  Institutions  the  rehablU- 
utlon  division  seetnes  the  referral  of  eligible 
dUabled  persons  in  need  of  rehabUitetlon. 
Such  persons  are  referred  from  the  schools, 
physicians,  hoepltale.  workmen's  compen- 
sation. selecUve  ssrvlce,  employers,  labor 
unions,  and  many  other  sourcee.  A  total  at 
6.906  disabled  persons  were  referred  to  the 
division  during  the  1051  fiscal  year.  Desptte 
the  fact  that  Weet  Virginia  has  an  active  re- 
habUlutlon program  operating  on  many 
fronte  and  providing  a  great  range  of  eerv- 
leee  t«  is  at  prsssut  only  meeting  about  one- 
half  at  the  estahllahed  need.  At  the  eloat 
Of  the  flseal  year  ended  Jtme  80,  1861.  the 
dlvlalaa  had  an  acuvs  roU  at  4,818  eaeee  ta 
earvtee,  and  an  additional  4.488  eaees  awatt- 
ihff  mtrlot  baeatwe  at  a  lack  at  fundf.  ■very 
tfiaaMad  man  or  womaa  is  a  potantlal  pubUe- 
— letanos  case.  If  hs  remains  vnen^loyed 
he  first  usss  up  his  own  *w»»*«»i  reeouroes 
and  then  theee  ot  his  family.  When  theee 
are  exhausted  he  Is  provided  puttUe  essletanot 
In  aooordanos  with  the  State's  standard  d 
support  for  ite  tndlfsnt  dlsahted.    Buoh  ln» 


dlseat  pereous  ars  pubUely  supported  at  an 
•anual  ooet  per  ease  at  from  8400  to  81,000. 
depending  on  the  care  provided.  It  Is  also 
tTM  ttiat  the  d^MDdants  of  disabled  peraons 
Qsoally  receive  pubUe  sapport  when  the  head 
<tf  the  family  can  no  longer  fumtah  support. 
SKWAirnrrATiow  rars  acowoicxc  Dxvnmns 
It  Is  certainly  a  sound  Investment  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  provide  vocational  rehabUita- 
tion lervloes  for  disabled  men  and  women 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  public-as- 
sistance reclplente  and  patients  in  public 
Institutions.  It  is  also  a  sound  investment 
of  public  funds  to  provide  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  to  remove  disabled  men 
and  women  from  the  public-aasistanoe  roUs, 
from  the  SUte  tuberculosis  sanitoria.  and 
from  the  SUte  menUI  hospitals. 

The  Senate  and  House  committee  reporte 
preceding  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  re- 
habilitation law  ot  IMS  contains  Identical 
language  as  follows: 

"Prom  the  long  range  point  of  view  there 
Is  no  quesUon  but  that  the  problem  of 
dlsabUlty  Is  a  problem  which  can  be  met  only 
by  large  expenditures  of  public  money.  The 
very  fact  that  a  person  who  is  normally  a 
breadwinner  Is  disabled  often  raises  a  relief 
problem  as  to  him  and  his  dependente.  Prom 
the  viewpoint  of  both  Federal  and  SUte 
treasmrles,  and  of  the  disabled  persons  them- 
selves, experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  best  ss  well  as  the  most  economical  ap- 
proach for  meeting  the  situation  Is  an 
appropriate  program  of  vocational  rehabUita- 
tion. Where  a  dIeaMed  person  may  be  made 
fit  for  employment,  through  rehabllltetlon. 
and  becomee  a  tax  prod\icer  rather  than  a 
tax  constuner.  it  would  seem  poor  economy  to 
deny  him  these  neosssary  services.  This  Is 
the  doOars-and-eente  jnstlflcatton  of  tha 
program." 

The  reoocd  shows  that  the  West  Virginia 
RehablliUtion  Division  is  rehabilltetlng  men 
and  women  before  they  reach  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls.  It  is  rehabiiiUtlng  them  from 
the  public  assistance  rolls.  It  is  also  re- 
habilltetlng them  from  all  Stete  Institutions 
for  the  disabled.  The  cost  of  rehabilitating 
the  disahlert  is  a  nonrecurring  expenditure 
while  the  cost  at  supporting  dlsatjled  per- 
sons in  dependency  Is  a  recurring  expense. 
Behabllitetlon  reduces  dependency  and  re- 
stores work  ability.  It  relieves  hard-pressed 
relatives  from  care  for  the  disabled  members 
of  their  families.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
West  Virginia  civilian  rehabilitation  program, 
a  total  of  13,647  disabled  men  and  women 
have  been  rehablltteted  Into  employment. 
Hie  cost  of  this  servloe  has  been  considerable 
but  the  good  It  has  done  In  terms  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Stete  has  been  im- 
menee.  It  Is  estlmatsd  that  there  are  30,000 
dlsaMed  men  and  women  In  West  Virginia 
who  are  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  a 
sound  Investment  at  Stete  and  Federal  f tmds 
to  provide  the  money  necessary  to  rehabil- 
itate all  disabled  persons  in  need  of  services. 
An  analysis  of  the  rehabilitante  for  the 
fleeal  year  ended  June  30,  1961.  shows  t>ene- 
flcial  reeulte.  The  total  annual  income  of 
the  1301  disabled  men  and  women  rehablll- 
teted  during  the  year  wae  estimated  to  be 
8408,686  before  rehabUitation.  For  the  first 
year  after  rehabllltetlon  the  total  annual 
earnings  of  the  group,  eschislve  of  farmers 
and  family  workers,  had  Increased  to  an 
estimated  $3310,648.  The  Increased  total 
annual  earnings  not  only  represent  an  In- 
creaee  at  over  800  percent  of  earned  Income 
Of  the  1,801  rehabilitante  but  it  aleo  consti- 
totad  an  laersass  of  over  93,400300  in  th* 
annual  samed  Income  of  the  State.  Trom  a 
purely  monetary  standpotnt.  vocational  re- 
habUitation Is  a  sound  financial  invsstment, 
as  the  east  at  malntelning  ths  program  dur- 
ing ttas  year  was  less  than  8400  par  rahabiU- 
taat.  This  cost  will  be  more  than  repaid 
la  a  short  tlma  to  the  State  in  the  form  at 


oonsumer's  sales  tax  and  property  taxes  which 
these  rehabilitated  men  and  women  wlU  pay. 
The  Federal  Oovemmenrs  contribution  to 
th*  program  will  also  be  repaid  many  times 
by  the  personal  Income  tax  and  other  Fed- 
eral taxes  theee  rehabilitated  persons  wUl 
pay.  To  these  llnanrtal  giilns  must  be  added 
the  gains  In  hiunan  welfare.  There  are  actu- 
ally no  financial  yardsticks  to  measure  tha 
difference  between  a  self-reliant  citizen  car- 
rying his  own  responaiblUtlee  and  a  depressed 
citizen  dependent  upon  cliarlty.  These  dif- 
ferences, bowever.  mean  more  than  dollars 
and  oente  in  terms  of  happiness,  good  dtl- 
aens,  and  social  usefulneMi. 

asRABnJranow  sxAstpLs  or  rBHntAL-erATa 
oooraasTioic 

The  outstendlng  accompllshmente  In  the 
rehabllltetlon  of  the  disabled  in  West  Vir- 
ginia illustrate  the  great  i?ood  which  Is  re- 
sulting from  the  Stete-Federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  thi-oughout  the  Na- 
tion. There  Is  probably  no  public-service 
program  whose  services  are  more  direct  or 
effective  in  helping  our  cltli«n8  to  help  them- 
selves, or  which  brings  greater  returns  In 
human  welfare  end  economic  gain  on  the 
basis  ot  funds  expended.  What  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  doing  towsrd  the  rehabilitation  of 
Ite  disabled  civilians  is  being  duplicated  In 
varying  degrees  in  every  Stete,  and  the  re- 
sxilte  are,  no  doubt,  equally  outstendlng. 
This  program  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
recent  years  but  anyone  who  is  aware  of  the 
extent  of  disablement  and  the  need  for  re- 
habllltetlon. realizes  that  one  of  our  most 
urgent  national  problems  Is  the  Improvement 
and  expansion  of  the  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  disabled.  Much  Is  being  done, 
but  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done. 


Tbc  R8|mblkaB  Gwd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  iciMifxsoTa 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RBPBB8ENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1952 

ICr.  H.  CARIi  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  WilUam  R.  Mitchell,  of 
Tracy,  Mlim.,  sent  me  a  cojpy  of  a  reso- 
lution recently  adopted  at  the  I^^n 
County,  Minn..  RepuMican  Convention, 
and  I  believe  it  Is  worthy  of  the  careful 
study  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Trs  RxPUBUCa*  Cud 

Ws  beUeve  that  the  Uberty  which  our 
forefathers  sought,  when  they  Immigrated  to 
America,  which  was  so  l^>tly  stated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  preserved 
by  the  framers  of  our  Constltatlon.  would  be 
at  aU  coate  protected  and  preeerved  and  that 
aU  tendencies  toward  socialism,  the  usurp- 
ing of  Stete  rlghte  and  Individual  liberties 
should  be  rescinded  and  wherever  taken 
away  immediately  returned  te  the  people. 

We  regret  that  the  recent  exposure  of  oor- 
mptlon,  greed,  and  graft  has  InstUled  a  lack 
of  respect  by  the  dtlsens  at  this  countey  for 
their  government. 

Wt  b411«?«  that  honesty  and  moraUty  in 
govsmmsnt  is  a  fundamental  necessity  and 
that  this  great  Matlon  ot  ours  cannot  con- 
tinue to  thrive  and  exist  as  a  world  power, 
unless  our  Oovsmment  Is  rsspeetsd  by  its 
own  dtlMns. 

Ws  promise  the  people  ot  America  that  tt 
placed  In  power.  aU  graft,  greed,  and  corrup- 
tion wUl  be  eliminated  and  that  wherever 
posBlbls  those  who  have  been  engaglsf  ta 
this  praetlee  wUl  bs  promptly  and  Jostlf 
punished. 


i 
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W«  promlM  to  return  to  the  people  the 
frwdom  of  operation,  which  has  given  us 
oar  high  standard  of  living  and  which  haa 
made  thla  Natkm  one  at  the  strongest  nattona 
tn  the  world. 

We  regret  that  the  administration  of  the 
State  Department  has  heen  so  weak.  Tacll« 
latlng,  inconsistent,  and  corrupt  that  we  have 
]ost  our  standing  and  respect  to  the  point 
where  our  citizens  are  no  longer  safe  from 
attack  and  are  kldni4>ped  and  abused  without 
restriction. 

We  promise.  If  elected,  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  our  foreign  policy  will  be  so 
fair.  firm,  and  certain  that  It  will  again  com- 
mand respect  amraig  the  family  of  nations 
and  that  our  citizens  wherever  they  may  be 
can  again  depend  upon  the  protection  erf  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

We  believe  that  the  farmer's  prosperity 
and  his  economic  status  is  of  vital  ImpOT- 
tance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  with 
that  thought  In  mind  we  promise  to  work 
for  those  programs  which  will  tend  to  main- 
tain, preserve,  and  stabilize  a  prolltabla 
fanning  industry. 

We  believe  that  when  farm  products  and 
the  things  which  a  farmer  sells  are  and  have 
been  dropping  In  price  that  there  is  no 
Justification  or  excuse  for  the  raising  of  the 
prloes  of  the  commodities  which  the  fanner 
uses  In  his  operation. 

We  believe  that  our  public  ofBdals'  words 
and  utterances  should  conunand  respect  and 
we  wholebeartedly  regret  that  the  utter- 
ances In  the  past  of  our  public  ofBclals.  as 
evidenced  by  Democratic  leaders,  has  been 
such  that  the  statements  of  present  Demo- 
catle  Government  officials  no  longer  can  be 
depended  upon  to  be  truthful. 

We  believe  that  Government  officials 
should  be  qualified  to  fill  the  position  which 
they  hold  and  we  condemn  the  Inefflclency, 
mismanagement,  and  willful  neglect  which 
baa  caused  such  a  tremendoiis  loss  and 
■hrlnkage  In  value  of  Government  commodi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation. 

We  believe  that  the  money  paid  by  tax- 
payers should  be  wisely  and  economically 
•pent  and  we  reiterate  that  an  honest  and 
•fflcient  administration  of  the  governmental 
affairs  of  the  Nation  woxild  make  It  possible 
for  taxes  to  be  reduced. 

We  are  firmly  steeped  in  beUef  that  many 
old-fashioned  notions  forgotten  by  the  pres- 
ent socialistic  planners  in  charge  of  our 
Government  could  be  well  followed  in  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  now  con- 
fronting our  Nation,  and  as  an  example  of 
some  of  these  old-fashioned  notions  we  now 
conclude  this  Republican  creed  by  quoting 
the  following  utterances  of  Abraham 
Xilncoln : 

"Tou  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
discouraging  thrift.  You  cannot  strengthen 
the  weak  by  weakening  the  strong.  You 
cannot  help  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down 
the  wage  payer.  You  cannot  further  the 
brotherhood  of  man  by  encouraging  class 
hatred.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  dls- 
cotiraging  the  rich.  You  cannot  establish 
aotmd  secvirity  on  borrowed  money.  You 
cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spending  more 
than  you  earn.  You  cannot  biiild  char- 
acter and  courage  by  taking  away  man's  ini- 
tiative and  independence.  You  cannot  help 
men  permanently  by  doing  for  them  what 
they  could  and  should  do  for  themselves." 
Yes:  we  can  bring  ourselves  up  to  date  by 
quoting  from  recent  utterances  by  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  lifelong  Democrats  in 
America  today,  to  wit :  James  F.  Byrnes.  We 
believe  that  not  even  the  President  of  the 
Uixlted  States  has  a  right  to  substitute  fic- 
tion for  history. 

"If  we  bring  up  a  generation  which  looks 
to  Washington  for  the  solution  of  State. 
local,  and  even  personal  problems,  which 
looks  first  for  sec\irlty  instead  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  which  is  afraid  of  the  chances 


and  the  responsibilities  of  Ufa.  w  shall  hav* 
undermined  the  very  foundation  of  lllierty. 

"There  can  be  no  substitute  in  a  tree  so- 
ciety of  tndlvldxial  courage.  Initiative,  and 
responsibility:  for  the  obligations  of  com- 
munities and  SUtes  to  do  all  thsy  can  for 
themselves. 

"Freedom  lent  free.  It  has  to  be  worked 
for  and  earned  by  Individuals.  It  will  not 
be  and  cannot  be  bestowed  by  an  all-power- 
ful central  government,  however  beneficent 
that  govenunent's  motives  may  be." 


NatiMd  Textile  BiO— 3S-How  Workweek 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PK1VN8T1.VAMIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVS3 

Wednesday.  May  28, 1952 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord,  I  include  herewith 
the  following  statement  pertaining  to  a 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  today: 

This  is  a  bill  in  the  public  Interest  designed 
to  reduce  unemployment  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Increase  consimier  demand,  relieve 
the  public  welfare  agencies  of  an  Increasing 
financial  responsibility,  conserve  the  sklUs  of 
trained  workers  as  a  necessity  to  the  defense 
program,  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  1933 
When  the  industry  collapsed  Into  complete 
demoralization  and  the  owners  compelled  to 
plead  with  the  Government  for  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  in  codes  of  fair 
competition. 

milMlATl  coMicnci 

The  textile  industry  operates  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  it  employs  1.250.000  workers, 
with  about  50  percent  female  employees. 
Approximately  one-sixth  of  these  are  now 
totally  xmemployed  at  a  time  of  comparative 
national  prosperity.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  remainder  are  partially  unemployed. 
The  average  workweek  does  not  exceed  35 
hours. 

This  bill  would  limit  the  35-hour  workweek 
to  no  more  than  two  shifts,  or  a  bvoxx  total  uC 
70  hours. 

FKAX  FSOUUCllOW 

The  neceesity  for  this  restriction  is  the 
phenomenal  increase  and  rapidity  of  pro- 
ductlon  due  to  increased  efficiency,  tech« 
nologlcal  ImproTements  and  extra  workloads 
adding  to  the  physical  and  mental  strain  of 
the  operatives. 


Invoking  the  principle  that  the  workers 
should  share  In  the  higher  profits  due  to 
higher  productivity,  the  following  wage  pro- 
visions are  set  forth: 

1.  Thert  shall  be  no  weekly  wage  reduc- 
tion in  the  change  from  40  to  35  hours. 

2.  The  minimum  wage  requirements  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  shall  be 
applicable  in  this  resolution. 

3.  The  principle  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  including  a  rigid  child-labor  pro- 
vision, shall  also  be  part  of  the  measure. 

oiarazsaED  TKxm.xs 

The  shorter  workweek,  as  a  means  of  at- 
tacking unemployment,  would  also  serve  as 
an  Instrument  of  stability  and  a  weapon 
against  cutthroat  competition  now  prevail- 
ing In  the  textile  Industry. 

The  situation  has  become  so  critical  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  found  it  necessary 
to  designate  the  following  textile  localities 
as  distressed  areas:  Lawrence.  Lowell,  New 
Bedford,  and  FaU  Blvtr,  Ifaas.;  Providence. 


B.  L;  Vsshua.  N.  H.;  Asbevllla.  W.  0.:  Cum- 
berland, lid.:  Utica,  N.  Y.:  Jasper.  Ala.:  and* 
my  own  city  of  Reading.  Pa.     This  list  is 
being  added  to  from  day  to  day. 

Far  theee  reasons  and  others  not  herein 
chronicled,  and  as  a  measure  of  vital  public 
interest,  welfare,  and  safety,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  pass  thla  emer- 
gency legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

It  is  important  to  the  economy  that  we 
take  proper  steps  to  stop  rising  unemploy- 
ment and  the  evils  that  grow  out  of  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  people  to  obtain  Jobs. 

The  diversion  of  prodxKtlon  of  textile  prod- 
ucts from  certain  States  to  other  States  by 
reason  of  unfair  competition  in  wage  rates 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  Is  one 
of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  present 
plight  of  the  industry.  This  bill  would  help 
to  correct  that  situation. 

Unemployment  breeds  discontent  and  adds 
to  the  danger  of  industrial  conflict  and  strife. 
Unemployment  is  economic  waste  and  placee 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  Federal  and  State 
Ctovemments  in  providing  jobless  benefits, 
public  assistance,  and  other  forms  of  relief 
to  the  victims.  ThU  bill  is  the  logical  mp- 
proach  to  solving  that  problem. 

The  threatened  collapse  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry Is  more  than  a  tragedy  to  the  work- 
ing people  and  their  families.  It  endangers 
the  whole  economy,  our  defense  effort.  moA 
the  secxu-tty  of  the  Nation. 

America's  productive  might  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  fill  the  warehouses  with  civil- 
ian goods  while  a  large  part  of  our  produc- 
tive force  is  geared  to  the  defense  effort  and 
tn  providing  economic  and  military  aid  to 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  who  are  allied 
with  us  in  the  fight  against*  totalitariaa 
tyranny. 

Unemployment  at  a  time  like  this  la  ft 
warning  signal  that  we  cannot  afford  to  tg. 
nore  If  we  are  concerned  about  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country  and  ttfe  seciuity  at 
the  free  world  In  these  momentous  times. 

This  bill  is  a  practical  proposal  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  unemployment  now.  Delay 
can  be  costly  and  dangerooa.  I  hope  that 
every  Member  of  the  Congrees  will  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  this  measure  which  Z 
introduced  today. 


Statement  of  Hob.  Saaad  W.  Ttrtj,  af 
Cdtfaraia,  ReUtirc  ta  H.  R.  HST 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAuroaana 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  May  2t,  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remark3  in 
the  RxcoRi).  I  Include  the  following 
statement  by  me  relaUve  to  H.  R.  7757.  % 
bill  granting  preference  to  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  in  m<^lf1ng  entrj 
on  public  lands: 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  4  (rf   the   act  of 

September  27.  1»44  (13  U.  8.  C.  283).  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  the  bill  H.  R.  7757. 
gives  to  World  War  n  veterans,  including  dis- 
abled veterans,  a  90-day  priority  in  the  right 
of  entry  on  public  lands  under  the  home- 
stead or  deaert  land  laws  or  under  the  laws 
regulating  the  sale  of  public  lands  for  home, 
health,  recreation,  or  bualneas  sites  where 
sxich  lands  have  been  withdrawn  and  there 
is  a  revocation  of  the  order  of  withdrawal 
or  the  filing  of  a  plat  of  survey  or^resorvej 
opening  such  lands  to  entry. 
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I  am  sure  we  are  all  in  agreement  with  the 
underlying  philosophy  in  the  enactment, 
not  only  of  section  4  of  this  act,  but  of  the 
Whole  act.  From  the  time  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  birth  of  the  Republic,  it  has 
been  an  historical  policy,  which  has  now  be- 
come traditional,  that  the  soldiers  who  have 
fought  oxu:  wars  are  given  every  facility  to 
enter  our  public  lands.  In  reporting  the 
biU  H.  R.  6035.  which  became  the  Act  of 
Beptember  Tt,  1M4  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congrees.  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  stated   (H.  Rept.  ie4e,  78th  Cong,  ad 

"^t  is  felt  that  preference  should  be  given 
to  honorably  discharged  veterans  in  the  se- 
lection of  theee  sltee.  The  bill  also  grants 
the  same  preferences  to  veterans  of  this  war 
as  veterans  of  other  wars  with  reference  to 
homesteading  on  the  public  domain  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

The  report  continues: 

"The  giving  of  fveference  to  honorably 
discharged  veterans  has  been  in  existence  for 
a  number  of  years.  Applications  for  home- 
steads and  Inquiriss  are  now  coming  in  from 
persons  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces 
and  It  haa  been  determined  that  the  present 
law  granting  preferences  is  not  broad  enough 
to  oovar  veterans  of  the  preeent  World  War 
and  it  is  felt  that  the  same  preference  should 
be  given  to  veterans  of  World  War  II  as  lias 
been  given  to  veterans  of  other  wars  and  this 
legislation  is  necessary  for  that  purpose." 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country,  there  was 
more  public  land  than  veterans  to  settle 
upon  It.  but  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
the  diminution  of  our  public  domain,  the 
ratio  haa  been  reversed.  There  are  now 
-nany  mart  veterana  than  available  land. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  fact,  the  competi- 
tion among  veterans  for  land  is  very  keen, 
particularly  for  reclamation  homesltes.  Over 
the  past  year  the  number  of  veterans  apply- 
ing for  a  single  farm  unit  has  ranged  from 
fl  to  291,  and  has  averaged  SI. 

This  situation  posse  a  problem.  In  a  given 
Instance  who  Is  to  decide  wtileh  veteran  is 
to  be  preferred?  All  are  worthy  of  the  grati- 
tude of  our  country.  On  what  basis  will  the 
preference  be  made  as  between  veterans? 
The  time  is  now  upon  us  in  our  public-land 
policy  when  theee  decisions  must  be  made. 
In  fact,  the  Congress  shoxild  long  since  have 
made  them.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
^  cannot  make  the  decisions  for  tis.  and  it  has 
]  properly  refrained  from  doing  so.  In  the 
\  abeenoe  of  niMHieeslimsl  direction  It  has  done 
a  very  laudable  ]ob  in  this  respect.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Department's  decision  as 
to  which  veteran  is  to  receive  the  particular 
farm  unit  is  made  by  lot.  This  method,  of 
oourse.  means  that  the  disabled  veteran  re- 
ceives consideration  only  by  chance. 

My  bill.  H.  B.  7757.  wiU  provide  congres- 
sional direction  for  the  distribution  of  theee 
lands.  Actually  th«e  are  very  few  parcels  of 
land  left  in  the  continental  United  States 
suitable  for  homestead  entry  and  most  of 
those  are  reclaimed  land.  This  biU  wUl  give 
first  priority  to  the  disabled  veteran  who  can 
qualify.  It  wlU  insure  bis  receiving  first  con- 
sideration in  the  distribution  of  those  few 
parcels  remaining.  The  disabled  veteran 
must,  of  course,  have  a  disability  rating  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  standard 
schedule  of  rating  disabilities  In  current  use 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Should 
more  than  one  disabled  veteran  apply  for  the 
same  farm  unit,  which  is  quite  likely  in  view 
of  the  small  nvonber  remaining,  then  the 
distribution  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
percentage  of  disability  with  preference  to 
the  one  with  the  bluest  percentage  of 
disability. 

The  whole  modem  principle  of  veterans' 
benefits  Is  predicated  upon  the  idea  that  the 
veteran,  after  sacrifices  for  the  l>enefit  of 
his  country,  should  be  restored,  as  far  as  is 
humanly  possible,  to  the  poeltion  he  would 
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have  attained  had  he  not  been  called  to 
serve,  but  remained  at  home  tn  competition 
with  his  fellows.  In  order  to  do  this,  all 
veterans  have  not  been  given  the  same 
benefits,  nor  have  they  been  given  the  same 
amount  of  a  given  benefit.  Generally,  in  the 
matter  of  diaabillty  benefits,  the  veteran  with 
no  disability  receives  no  compensation  while 
those  with  disability  receive  compensatlcm 
according  to  the  percentage  of  disability. 
Educational  opportunities  are  based  upon 
the  length  of  service,  those  with  the  longest 
service  receiving  the  greatest  educational 
benefits.  Other  examples  may  be  cited  where 
the  benefit  is  based  upon  the  degree  of  the 
veterans'  needs  in  order  to  compete  with 
those  who  were  not  called  upon  to  serve. 
Surely  the  merit  of  this  principle  with  re- 
spect to  disabled  veterans  is  obvious. 

Certainly,  the  principle  should  be  extended 
to  and  applied  in  a  sitiutlon  where  the 
total  qxiantlty  of  l>enefits  or.  in  this  case, 
land.  Is  limited  and  there  la  not  enough  to 
go  around.  The  distribution  of  this  land 
■hould  not  be  left  to  mere  chance. 


Israel  aad  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nw  ToeK 
IN  TBB  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSXlfTATIVXS 

Monday.  May  26, 1952 

BCr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, May  20,  1952.  it  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  and  participate  in  the  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
celebrating  the  establishment  of  Tru- 
man Village  in  the  State  of  IsraeL 

I  pointed  out  that  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  was  brought  into  existence 
some  52  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  monejrs  to  effectuate  the  dream 
of  Zionists  for  the  reestablishment  of  a 
home  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  funds 
thus  raised  by  voluntary  contributions 
were  used  to  purchase  land  in  Israel 
which  was  then  developed  and  made  use- 
ful and  productive.  Marsh  lands  were 
drained;  desert  waste  lands  were  irri- 
gated; and  denuded  hillsides  were  re- 
forested. The  latest  project  in  Israel  so 
undertaken  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
was  the  building  of  a  complete  village 
named  after  our  distinguished  and  hon- 
ored President  Harry  S.  Truman,  where 
veterans  of  the  Israeli  War  for  Inde- 
pendence and  their  families  have  been 
settled  and  where  they  are  now  engaged 
in  farming. 

Messages  of  tribute  to  President  Tru- 
man were  received,  and  read  to  the 
gathering,  from  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann. 
President  of  the  State  of  Israel,  and 
from  Dr.  Abraham  Oranott,  Israeli 
president  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 

Following  that  it  was  my  distinct  priv- 
ilege to  introduce  His  Excellency,  the 
Ambassador  from  Israel  to  the  United 
States.  Abba  Eban,  who  spoke  as  follows: 
Xsaasi.  AMD  ^^rrmrft. — i^  TknoTB  TO  PsasmsMT 
TvnuM 

(Address  by  Ambassador  Abba  Bban.  before 
the  Kfar  Truman  dinner,  Statler  Hotel. 
May  26,  1962) 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice  President,  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Su- 


preme Court,  and  the  Congress,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  Is  a  solemn  and  exalted  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  American-Israel  rela- 
tions. For  the  first  time  an  Ambassador  of 
Israel  is  able  to  bear  public  testimony,  In  the 
hearing  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  deeds  of  high  courage  and  profound 
sympathy  whereby  that  President  iUuml- 
nated  the  early  records  of  our  national 
liberation. 

The  State  of  Isratf  is  now  4  years  old,  but 
Iti  annals  are  already  part  of  universal  his- 
tory. Here  is  a  people  which  defended  its 
hearth  and  its  home  against  the  fury  of  a 
preponderant  foe;  established  free  institu- 
tions in  a  wilderness  of  absolutism  and 
tyranny  extending  around  it  on  every  aide; 
brought  760,000  of  its  kinsmen  out  of  misery 
and  anguish  beneath  the  shelter  of  its  pro- 
tective roof;  pushed  the  areas  of  verdant 
cultivation  ever  further  and  deeper  Into  the 
wilderness  and  the  swamp;  planted  26.000.000 
trees  on  the  barren  hills  and  roadsides  of  a 
country,  devastated  by  centuries  of  neglect; 
began  to  explore  and  lay  bare  the  natural 
riches  of  its  soil;  embarked  upon  a  great  cul- 
tural adventure  to  create  out  of  varied  and 
divergent  elements  from  all  the  four  comers 
of  the  earth  a  new  civillaation  in  the  image 
Of  Israel's  past;  established  its  flag  in  the 
famUy  of  nations  and  gave  utterance  to  Is- 
rael's universal  longing  for  peace.  Such  la 
the  record  of  Israel's  performance  in  these 
4  yean  of  its  national  life.  The  history  of 
every  people  fixes  its  eye  upon  a  particular 
hour  when  its  qualities  shine  forth  with 
q;>eclal  radiance  above  the  levels  of  nonxua 
achievement.  We  cannot  doubt  that  poa- 
terity,  looking  back  on  these  4  years,  with 
all  their  turbulence  and  adventure,  will  rec- 
ognise them  always  as  the  formative  years  in 
the  life  of  our  nation.  We.  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations and,  perhaps,  beyond  ouor  merits, 
belong  to  the  generation  of  Israel's  founding 
fathers. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  human  pur- 
poee  has  ever  been  accomplished  against 
heavier  calculations  of  chance.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place  argued  against 
our  success.  The  place  was  fixed  by  history 
on  the  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
where  vigorous  natlonallams  were  arising,  far 
more  disposed  to  claim  national  freedom 
for  themselves  than  to  concede  it  to  others. 
The  time  was  the  sequel  of  the  Second  World 
War.  When  the  Jewish  people  roee  battered 
and  Ueedlng  from  the  violent  onslaught  of 
tyranny.  Six  million  of  our  kinsmen  had 
been  alaughtered  in  the  fields  of  Europe; 
men.  women,  and  chUdren  had  been  carted 
off  to  furnaces  like  unwanted  rubbish.  The 
Institutions  of  Jewish  life  and  learning  lay 
about  us  in  ruin.  The  pride  and  repute  of 
the  Jewish  people  had  been  dragged  down  m 
calumny  and  degradation.  Out  of  the  dark- 
est depths  of  man's  divided  natiire,  there 
had  sprung  at  the  throat  of  the  Jewlah  people 
the  most  violent  hatred  which  ever  con- 
vulsed or  distorted  the  spirit  of  man.  This 
was  the  lowest  ebb  of  our  forttmes,  when 
many  believed  that  we  had  marked  the  end 
of  the  Jewish  people's  Journey  across  his- . 
tory's  stage.  Yet  within  a  few  years  of  this 
unexampled  decline,  behold,  the  Jewish 
conunonwealth  had  come  Into  triumphant 
existence.  Its  fiag  fiew  bravely  in  the  circle 
of  banners  which  sjrmbollzed  the  freedom 
and  equality  of  all  nations  <m  earth.  Its  life 
and  ctilture  entered  upon  a  new  birth  of 
freedom.  Warm  waves  of  pride  and  con- 
fidence flowed  Into  every  Jewish  home 
through  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the 
world,  where  the  traditions  of  Israel  were 
still  cherished  and  revered.  Tti*  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  this  geiieratlon  Is  dom- 
inated by  this  violent  contrast  between  the 
dark  fnutrations  of  1946  and  the  high  peaks 
of  achievement  and  opportunity  to  which 
we  suddenly  roee.  Never  was  this  people 
stronger  than  In  its  moment  of 
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nerer  more  hopeful  than  In  Ita  moment  at 
Oegpair. 

Bat  what  was  the  precise  moment  at  whlcih 
this  transltlcm  began  from  paralyzing  weak- 
ness to  a  great  eruption  of  Initiative  and 
strength?  It  came  first  in  the  spring  of  1946 
when  thousands  of  displaced  fugltlTes  in  the 
squalid  camps  of  occupied  Korope  suddenly 
heard  a  strong  and  resolute  Tolce  Ufted  up 
In  their  behalf.  President  Truman  had 
tirged,  In  the  name  of  the  American  people, 
that  the  remnants  of  Israel  should  be  admit- 
ted In  accordance  with  International  law  and 
policy  Into  the  country  designated  by  the 
T'orld  conscience  as  the  Jewish  national 
home. 

It  is  a  good  test  of  friendship  for  men  or 
natlrais  to  recall  the  moment  of  their  great- 
est loneliness  and  ask  themselves  who  then 
stood  at  their  side,  when  all  appeared  lost. 
By  this  crucial  test  President  Truman  must 
be  surely  accounted  Israel's  most  authentic 
and  decisive  friend.  The  political  move- 
ments set  up  by  this  first  intervention  In 
favor  of  Jewish  refugee  Immigration  to  Israel 
led  directly  to  the  dlsc\i8slon  on  Palestine's 
future  in  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations. 
Here  the  cause  of  Jewish  statehood  was  fully 
▼Indicated  In  the  spirit  of  national  self- 
determination.  World  statesmen,  with  the 
ITnlted  States  at  their  head,  looked  upon  the 
great  nc-w  expanse  of  Arab  freedom  embodied 
In  nine  sovereign  states  extending  over  a  vast 
continent  covering  more  than  a  million 
square  miles.  No  balanced  conscience  could 
withhold  from  the  J-«wlsh  people,  so  sorriy 
beset,  the  opportunity  to  exercise  Its  na- 
tional freedom  within  an  Infinitely  smaller 
domain,  less  than  one-hxindredth  of  that  In 
which  the  Arab  peoples  had  achieved  their 
freedom  with  the  strong  assistance  and  In- 
fluence of  the  Western  World.  The  nations 
said:  "Just  as  It  Is  right  for  the  Arab  world 
to  exercise  Its  freedom  in  a  vast  continent, 
so  It  cannot  be  wrong  for  the  people  of 
Israel  to  renew  Its  sovereignty  In  a  tiny  cor- 
ner which  had  been  Immortalized  In  history 
throtigh  Its  connection  with  the  Hebrew 
spirit  and  tradition."  Thus,  on  May  14.  IMS. 
the  founders  of  ova  State  declared  their  In- 
dependence and  showed  cause  for  their  seces- 
sion from  the  unkm  In  which  they  had  been 
previously  held.  The  event,  announced  in 
due  form  to  all  governments  which  composed 
the  International  society,  was  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  Imagination  and  statesmanship 
of  the  world.  In  6  minutes  President  Ttu- 
man  announced  that  the  State  of  Israel  and 
its  government  were  recognised  by  the  United 
States.  The  government  and  people  of 
Israel  are  deeply  grateful  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  which  have  since  established 
friendly  relations  with  them.  We  should, 
however,  be  leas  than  hunutn  If  we  did  not 
have  a  special  place  in  our  hearts  for  those 
who  supported  tis  In  our  days  of  solitude 
and  adversity  when  our  prospect  of  survival 
was  dim,  and  the  forces  arrayed  against  us 
appeared  Insurmoxmtable.  In  the  works  of 
Hebrew  prophecy,  we  call  those  "who  went 
with  \i8  In  the  wilderness.  In  the  land  that 
was  not  sown." 

These  first  International  acts  of  friendship 
set  up  a  momentiun  which  has  never  run 
down.  In  the  Immediate  sequel  to  statehood 
and  recognition  there  came  the  support  of 
the  United  States  for  Israel's  admission  to 
the  United  Nations,  bringing  2,000  years  of 
anonymity  and  inferiority  to  an  end.  In  the 
second  year  of  our  Independence  powerftu 
forces  begrudged  us  the  empty,  parched 
wastes  of  the  Negev  which  we  regarded,  with 
more  faith  than  reason,  as  our  development 
area,  to  be  fertiliaed  by  the  sacrlfloes  and 
toll  of  pioneers.  Again  President  Truman 
stood  in  the  breach.  It  must  be  a  source 
ci  satlafaction  to  him  to  know  that  our  most 
promising  auguries  of  mineral  wealth,  of  in- 
dustrial productivity  and  even  of  agricul- 
tural bounty  lutve  since  been  revealed  pre- 
cisely In  that  area  which  was  coveted  so 
arduously  and  so  long,  and  which  was  so 


often  written  off  as  a  sterile  and  useless  wU- 
demcM.  In  later  years  the  United  Stataa, 
In  performance  of  its  duty  as  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  came  forward  to  ini- 
tiate and  to  uphold  the  armistice  which 
brought  armed  conflict  with  our  neighbor* 
to  an  end.  When  Israel's  action  in  open- 
ing its  gates  to  the  hvmted  and  dispossessed 
OS  Korope,  Africa,  and  Asia  led  to  an  in- 
evitable gap  between  our  needs  and  our  pro- 
duction, the  United  States  Joined  with  vm 
in  our  stniggle  for  economic  stability.  The 
Investments  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  and 
the  inclusion  of  Israel  in  the  mutual -se- 
curity program  have  had  a  crucial  effect  upon 
our  survival,  and  will  help  to  decide  the 
issue  of  our  stability  and  prosperity  as  well. 

Why  Is  it  that  this  community  of  purpose 
and  sentiment  has  asserted  itself  so  con- 
stantly between  Israel  and  the  United  States 
in  so  many  challenging  events?  Is  it  a  mere 
accident  of  diplomatic  history,  or  do  the 
causes  He  burled  more  deeply  in  the  soli  of 
oiir  separate  traditions?  I  am  convinced 
that  the  rise  of  Israel  would  not  have  made 
so  deep  an  Impact  upon  the  American  Nation 
and  its  elected  leader,  were  it  not  for  three 
links  which  unite  our  countries  across  the 
oceans  of  space.  First,  there  ft  a  common 
body  of  historic  experience:  second,  there  is 
a  common  devotion  to  democracy;  third, 
there  is  a  common  allegiance  to  the  same 
system  of  moral  values.  This  community  of 
historic  experience  could  not  fall  to  Impress 
itself  upon  any  American  who  understood 
the  processes  whereby  his  own  republic  came 
to  birth.  The  convergence  of  destitute  im- 
migrants upon  Israel,  in  search  of  dignity, 
freedom,  and  home,  recalled  the  epoch  of 
American  history  when  this  continent  rose 
to  power  and  strength  by  opening  its  doors 
wide  to  those  who  sought  liberty  within  Its 
shores.  Israel's  task  in  creating  a  unified 
discipline  of  loyalty  and  cultvire  from  scores 
of  varying  tongues  and  backgrounds  has  only 
one  parallel  in  modem  liistory;  it  is  the 
creation  of  American  civilization  by  the 
synthesis  and  harmony  of  many /aces,  creeds, 
and  tongues  which  have  composed  the 
symphony  of  American  life  today.  Israel, 
like  America,  is  a  country  built  by  pioneers, 
by  men  who  set  their  strength  and  their 
spirit  against  the  forces  of  nature  and  the 
allurements  of  Immediate  comfort — men  wtK> 
built  for  their  posterity,  rather  than  for 
themselves.  Israel,  like  America,  values  its 
freedom  the  more  because  it  was  dearly  pur- 
chased with  the  best  of  its  blood.  Israel,  like 
America,  did  not  emerge  without  struggle 
and  strife  from  the  sjrstem  of  government 
under  which  it  was  previoxisly  niled.  Is  it 
not  as  though  the  very  processes  which 
characterized  America's  struggle  for  freedom 
were  played  out  anew  within  our  own  life- 
time upon  a  smaller  but  no  less  signlflcant 
stage? 

But  these  mysterious  links  of  common  his- 
tory would  not  have  availed  were  it  not  for 
two  other  Ideals  which  we  hold  in  common. 
Israel  proudly  belongs  to  the  family  of  de- 
mocracies. It  rejects  the  pretensions  of  politi- 
cal or  social  tyranny.  A  people  which  in  an- 
tiquity first  rebelled  against  Idolatry,  wiiich 
rose  up  against  the  might  of  Assyria  and 
Rome  will  never,  never,  In  its  modem  life, 
yield  to  idolatrous  concepts  of  dictatorship. 
The  parliamentary  democracy  of  Israel  now 
emerges  as  a  factor  of  deep  significance  in 
the  destiny  of  tlie  Near  East.  We  do  not  live 
in  a  region  where  responsible  and  represent- 
ative government  has  struck  any  roots.  If 
you  look  upon  our  democracy  with  American 
eyes  you  may  see  little  in  it  that  is  special 
or  new.  A  Parliament  elected  by  free  ballot; 
a  Government  which  changes  on  the  behest 
of  the  electorate,  and  not  by  assaslnation  or 
military  coup  d'etat;  long  discussions  be- 
tween rival  political  parties  which  regard 
each  other  with  something  less  tlian  unlim- 
ited enthusiasm — all  these  things  are  part 
of  the  familiar  scene  of  western  democratic 
life.    The  crucial  point,  however,  is  that  they 


are  not  part  of  middle-eastern  life.  There  ft 
•earoely  an  area  in  our  Immediate  neighbor- 
hood where  at  this  moment  tlie  autluuity  of 
the  state  Is  exercised  in  direct  response  to 
the  will  of  the  people.  Surely,  the  sueesea 
at  democracy  in  one  country  of  the  Middia 
East  where  tt  Is  fully  practiced  can  help  to 
determine  whether  the  whole  of  this  crucial 
area  will  be  won  for  freedom,  or  lost  to 
tyranny.  No  wonder  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, concerned  for  the  victory  of  democracy 
as  a  world  cause,  feel  a  profound  solidarity 
with  this  new  democracy  which  has  art— a 
at  the  cross  roads  of  the  world. 

Common  historic  •  :.perieDce,  common  de« 
votion  to  democracy  are  reinforced  In  the 
relations  between  our  two  countries  by 
strong  links  which  are  of  the  spirit.  It  la 
no  ordinary  people — this  people  of  Israel— 
whom  President  Tnunan  and  the  Aokcrteaa 
people  have  assisted  to  regain  its  freedom. 
In  the  great  peril  at  war  which  now  con- 
fronts the  world  and  casts  its  shadow  over 
every  peaceful  home,  men  have  grown  ac- 
c\istomed  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  central 
parpoees  of  their  exlstexice.  A  modern  so- 
ciety is  accounted  good  to  the  degree  that 
it  upholds  three  principles:  individual  mo- 
rality, social  Justioe.  and  universal  pesos. 
But  these  very  three  concepts  were  first 
eApieesed  and  proclaimed  by  the  people  of 
Ivaal,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  through  the  lan- 
guage of  Israel.  In  the  previous  phases  of 
Israel's  independent  national  life.  We  r^ 
fleet,  not  with  pride  but  with  deep  awe  and 
hiualllty,  on  the  circumstance  that  there  la 
notlilng  essential  or  original  in  tiie  moral 
heritage  of  western  civlliaation  which  can- 
not iM  traced  back  to  the  lillls  and  valleys 
of  our  country,  to  the  rare  spiriu  and  im- 
mortal voices  which  Issued  forth  from  it. 
The  founders  of  the  American  Republic,  In- 
deed of  all  free  lands,  fully  reoogniaed  thatr 
debt  to  the  Hebrew  tradition  for  these  trutha 
of  individual  social  and  international  vlrtua. 
out  of  which  democracy  was  bom.  I  teal 
moved  to  conjecture  that  President  Truman 
is  among  those  who  see  modem  Israel  aa 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Israel  of  old.  To 
anyone  who  posiBssss  that  degree  of  historic 
Insight,  the  destiny  ot  Ivael  assumes  a  mean- 
ing far  tieyond  the  dimensions  of  its  siae  or 
phyaical  strength. 

I  am  proud  to  be  my  Government's  spokes- 
man tonight  in  celebrating  tiie  great  theoM 
of  American -Israel  friendship.  To  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  we  offer  our  gratitude  for 
past  and  praeent  sympathy.  But  ttM 
waters  of  this  friendship  run  deep  and 
strong,  and  we  shall  surely  draw  from 
them  in  futiire  ordeals  as  well.  We  con- 
tinue to  iiave  passionate  need  of  that 
friendship  as  we  move  toward  the  unfulfilled 
objectives  which  we  iu)ld  in  common.  We 
hold  in  common  a  vialaii  of  peace  between 
Israel  and  iU  Arab  neighbors.  We  hope  that 
theee  two  kindred  peoples,  wliich  contributed 
so  much  to  the  thought  snd  spirit  of  man- 
kind, will  again  \mlte  their  strength  for  tttm 
defense  and  progress  of  th»  east  Mediter- 
ranean, and  revive  upon  its  shoree  the  f\all 
glories  of  ancient  and  medieval  times.  While 
we  cherish  our  new  won  independence  we  do 
do  not  begrudge  our  neighbors  the  fresdnm 
which  they  iiave  inherited  in  so  lavish  a 
measure.  Peace  will  come  to  our  area  wlien 
all  its  nations  recognize  to  other  nations  the 
same  righu  and  freedoms  wlilch  they  claim 
for  themselves.  We  hold  in  common  not 
only  tlM  vision  of  political  harmony  but  a^vo 
the  aspiration  to  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress without  which  no  political  institutions 
are  securely  founded.  Tne  rivers  and  valleys, 
the  forests,  the  lUlls.  even  the  deserts  of  th» 
Middle  East  can.  by  patient  and  cooperative 
effort,  be  restored  to  their  ancient  fertility 
and  producUvlty.  a  Near  last  at  peace 
within  itself  and  resting  upon  the  content- 
ments of  prosperity  and  honorable  reward. 
will  constitute  a  strong  bulwark  of  freedom 
"amidst  the  conflicting  elements  of  a 
troubled  world." 
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In  gratitude  and  in  appreciation;  in 
memory  of  solitudes  and  sorrows  in  which 
we  were  heard  aiui  understood:  in  dedication 
to  the  common  purposes  which  we  pursue  in 
the  world,  the  people  of  Israel  wish  to  confer 
upon  President  Truman  the  only  honor 
which  u  in  ttieir  gift.  We  do  not  have  orders 
or  decorations.  Our  material  strength  la 
small  and  greatly  strained.  We  have  no 
traditloD  of  formality  or  cliivalry.  One  thing, 
however,  is  within  the  power  of  the  people 
of  Israel  to  confer.  It  is  the  gift  of  immor- 
tality. Those  whoee  names  are  txtund  up 
with  Israel's  history  never  become  forgotten. 
The  annals  of  this  people  have  a  way  of  en- 
tering the  records  of  unlimited  time.  We 
are.  therefore,  now  writing  the  name  of 
President  Truman  upon  the  map  of  our 
country.  It  Is  the  most  illustrious  living 
name  to  be  thus  recorded  upon  ths  con- 
temporary map  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  this 
Tillage  uf  farmers,  near  the  airport  of  Lydda. 
at  the  gsteway  to  Israel,  we  establish  a 
monument  not  of  dead  stone,  but  of  living 
homes.  Thus  for  all  eternity  when  the  eyes 
of  men  alight  on  'noiman  VlUage  in  Israel, 
they  will  pauss  in  their  successive  genera- 
tions to  recall  the  strong  chain  wliich  at  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century  drew  the 
atrongest  and  the  newest  democracies  to- 
gether with  imperishable  links. 


Trilmta  to  Edwu-d  C.  Kodowaki, 
•f  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Hatioa's  GtpiUl  Now  Hat  Two  Theaters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MINKXSOTA 

XM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2S.  1952 

Ur.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RccoKO.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  AFL  News-Reporter. 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  which  aiq)eared 
under  date  of  May  14,  1952. 

The  reopening  of  the  National  Theater 
on  a  democratic  basis  concluded  one  of 
the  more  enlightening  chapters  in  the 
Struggle  for  basic  American  rights  for  all 
of  our  people.  It  is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  that  the  leading  part  in  this  great 
cultural  advance  was  taken  by  organised 
labor.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  fact  will 
be  remembered  when  organized  labor  is 
again  subjected  to  cmjust  attacks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

UMHsaauno  Victobt 

The  Nation's  Capital  has  Just  received  an 
enlightening  object  lesson  In  how  trade 
unions  Improve  community  life  and  make 
democrscy  work. 

Here  is  the  story.  The  National  Theater, 
for  many  years  the  only  legitimate  theater  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  traditionally  refused  to 
admit  Negroes.  Fighting  against  this  dis- 
criminatory policy,  Actors  Equity,  an  afflliate 
of  the  AFL's  Associated  Actors  and  Artists  of 
America,  finally  refused  to  play  the  theater. 
It  was  converted  to  a  movie  house,  but  failed 
to  prosper.  The  whole  affair  became  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

Last  week  the  National  llieater  reopened 
under  new  management,  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis,  with  a  Broadway  hit.  The  leaders 
of  Washington  society,  who  flocked  to  the 
gala  event,  did  not  appear  to  mind  in  the 
slightest  the  fact  that  Negro  patrons  were 
admitted.     Everybody   enjoyed   the   show. 

The  only  thing  overlooked  in  the  follow- 
ing day's  rapttm>us  newspaper  reviews  was 
that  It  took  a  trade  union  to  achieve  this 
democratic  reform. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  coMWccncvT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  28. 19S2 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  a  brief  tribute  today  to  a  young 
Polish-American  sailor  from  my  State, 
Yeoman  Second  Class  Edward  C.  Koz- 
lowski,  of  Bridgeport,  whose  artistic  tal- 
ents have  created  the  first  official  flag 
for  the  first  international  navy — the 
blue,  gold,  and  white  banner  of  the  At- 
lantic Supreme  Allied  Command  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

At  the  age  of  25,  Teoman  Kozlowski — 
who  in  civilian  life  is  a  staff  artist  for 
the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post — has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  origi- 
nal design  has  been  selected  in  a  com- 
petition among  Navy  artists  as  the  unify- 
ing sjrmbol  of  NATO's  command  of  the 
seas  to  be  flown  wherever  NATO  vessels 
saU. 

It  seems  particularly  fitting  to  me  that 
the  winner  of  this  competition  should  be 
a  young  American  of  Polish  descent,  for 
the  Polish  people  In  bondage  today  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  were  among  the 
first  victims  of  Communist  imperialism. 
And  the  Polish -Americans  in  this  coun- 
try are  in  the  for'ifront  of  the  forces 
combating  communism  in  line  with  the 
specific  objectives  of  the  NATO  organiza- 
tion itself.  Perhaps,  in  years  to  come. 
Teoman  Kozlowski  may  occupy  a  posi- 
tion in  world  history  comparable  to  that 
Of  Betsy  Ross  in  our  own  annals. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  con^nt,  Mr. 
President,  to  insert  in  the  Rkcoro  the 
further  details  of  this  unique  achieve- 
ment by  a  young  Connecticut  sailor  as 
published  in  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post 
of  Bday  25  to  which  he  will  soon  be  re- 
turning again  as  a  civilian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Edoix  Kozlowski  Designs  NATO's  Fnts* 
Navt  Flao 

NosroLK,  Vs.,  May  24.— When  Edward  O. 
KoElowskl,  staff  artist  for  the  Bridgeport 
Sunday  Post,  was  recalled  to  service  a  year 
ago  in  April,  be  never  thought  his  artistic 
talents  would  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — 
but  they  were. 

TO  KoBlowskl  went  the  honor  of  having 
designed  the  offlclal  flag  for  the  first  inter- 
national navy — Supreme  Allied  Command. 
Atlantic — commanded  by  Admiral  Lynde  D. 
Mccormick,  United  States  Navy,  with  14 
member  nations  participating. 

The  accepted  design,  consists  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  part  of  the  globe  in  "United  Na- 
tions Blue"  bordered  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisations  In  Navy  blue.  In  the 
center  of  the  ocean,  in  gold,  is  the  trident 
of  Neptune  supported  by  crossed  swords  and 
Wings — modern  symbol  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  seas.  Around  the  emblem  Is  a  gold 
banner  at  the  top  of  which  are  the  letters 
NATO  and  at  the  bottom  8ACLANT  (Su- 
preme Allied  Command.  Atlantic).  On  the 
sides  of  the  l>anner  are  the  laiuels  of  victory 
in  a  field  of  United  Nations  blue. 


KoElowski,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony 
Kozlowski,  265  Pulaski  Street,  submitted  his 
original  design  in  competition  with  other 
Navy  artists.  Final  selection  was  made  by 
Admiral  McCormlck. 

COKltSNDCD   BT  AOtttUAX. 

A  letter  of  commendation  from  the  admir- 
al expressing  his  appreciation  for  the  de- 
signing Job  stated:  "I  feel  in  this  emblem 
you  have  captured  the  true  spirit  of  the 
world's  first  International  ocean  command." 
A  personally  autographed  copy  of  the  flag 
design  also  was  given  to  Kozlowski  by  Ad- 
miral McCormick. 

A  graduate  of  Warren  Harding  High  School. 
Kozlowski  was  staff  and  feature  artist  for 
the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post  before  his  re- 
call. In  addition  he  was  associated  with  the 
Troland  Advertising  Agency  and  conducted 
his  own  commercial  art  business. 

Formal  schooling  for  the  25-year-old  artist 
includes  courses  at  the  New  England  School 
of  Art  and  the  Butera  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
both  located  in  Boston.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Whitney  School  of  Art  in  New  Haven, 
where  he  completed  a  3-year  course. 

HAD    MAKT   ASSICMMXNTS  -'~^ 

Kozlowski,  although  rated  as  a  second- 
class  yeoman,  has  continued  with  his  artistic 
work  since  reporting  for  duty.  He  has  had 
varied  assignments  since  ordered  to  the  staff 
of  Vice  Adm.  Frank  G.  Fahrlon.  United 
States  Navy,  commander,  amplilblous  force. 
United  States  Atlantic  Fleet. 

His  work  as  staff  artist  has  Included  de- 
signing numerous  brochure  covers  for  use 
in  training  programs.  He  has  illustrated 
training  manuals  and  sport  brochures  \ued 
in  connection  with  the  force  athletic  teams. 
He  also  helped  decorate  the  base  movie  the- 
ater for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

om  mnatMT  mnuL 

One  of  his  biggest  Jobs  was  the  murals 
for  the  base  dispensary  nursery.  Done  in 
full  color,  the  scenes  depict  the  furred  and 
feathered  creatures  of  the  forest.  Children 
of  the  servicemen's  dependents  are  cared  for 
in  the  nursery  whUs  the  parents  receiva 
medical  attention. 

Scheduled  for  release  from  the  Navy  In 
August.  Kozlowski  and  hU  wife,  the  former 
Dolores  V.  Taylor,  of  Baston.  Intend  to  re- 
turn to  Bridgeport.  He  plans  to  resume  work 
With  the  Post  upon  his  return  to  civilian  Ufa. 


The  Soybeaa  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  me,  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Rkcoro  a  press  re. 
lease  which  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion concerning  the  soybean  industry: 

"Price  regulations  imposed  by  OPS  make 
it  impossible  for  processors  of  soybeans  to 
operate  profitably,"  Adrian  D.  Joyce,  board 
chairman  of  the  Glldden  Co.,  asserted  In  a 
statement  Issued  here. 

Pointing  to  the  fact  that  three  other  large 
■oybean  processors — Swift  &  Co.,  A.  E.  Staley 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Archer-Danlels- 
Midland  Co. — have  closed  down  all  or  part 
of  their  soy  processing  plants,  Mr.  Joyce  said 
Olldden  is  continuing  to  operate  ita  large 
Indianapolis  and  Chicago  plants  because 
Olldden  Is  the  only  concern  which  makes 
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from  aoybeans  pharmaceuticals  and  certain 
other  bTprodiieU  eaaenttal  to  the  national 
health. 

Because  the  pharmaceutical  companies  ar* 
dei>endlng  upon  OUdden  as  their  source  Ot 
supply,  said  Mr.  Joyce,  OUdden  Is  continuing 
to  take  Its  loss  on  soybean  meal,  hoping  that 
some  relief  will  be  obtained  from  the  Qor- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Joyce  said  that  soybean  processors  have 
been  caught  In  a  squeeze  brought  on  by  the 
administration. 

"It  Is  my  understanding,"  said  the  GUdden 
chairman,  "that  the  feed  men  and  Indxistry 
men  recommended  to  OPS  that  soybeans, 
and  their  end-products  be  decontrolled,  and 
If  decontrol  was  not  acceptable,  that  the 
cslllng  price  on  soybean  meal  be  established 
at  not  less  than  $88  per  ton. 

"It  is  reported  that  a  new  celling  order 
fixing  the  988  price  was  drawn  up  and  ap- 
prored  by  the  front  office  of  OPS,  but  the 
United  8tat«s  Department  of  Agriculttire 
objected  to  any  raise  In  the  celling  price. 

"The  former  celling  price  was  $74  per  ton. 
The  proposed  celling  of  188  was  rejected  and 
a  new  celling  price  was  fixed  at  $81  per  ton. 
which  was  apparmtly  a  compromise. 

"OPS  officials  state  that  they  fixed  the 
•81  price  after  comparison  with  com  price 
relationships  over  a  25-year  period.  This  Is 
sUly — tac'ix  relationships  leav6  out  of  con- 
sideration EO  many  factors  of  greater  Im- 
portacce,  such  as  soybean  oU  and  soybean 
byproducts,  Incliiding  pharmaceuticals  and 
otliers.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  thinking 
people  woTild  adopt  such  a  basis. 

"Svery  prooMsor  of  soybeans  nets  per 
bushel  of  beans,  without  any  profit  retiirn. 
t2.04,  while  the  price  of  soybeans  for  May 
delivery  Is  over  $3  per  bushel.  The  Govern- 
ment announced  that  on-the-farm  parity  for 
soybeans  as  of  March  1-5  was  $3.88  per  bushel, 
but  Inasmuch  as  these  beans  must  be  han- 
dled through  a  country  elevator  In  their 
movement  from  the  farm  to  the  processing 
plant,  the  track  country  value  of  beans  at 
parity  becomes  $3.93  per  busbeL 

"Speculation,  and  politicians'  Incoaant 
talk  about  war  poosibilltles.  has  forced  the 
price  of  beans  to  a  present  price  of  over  $8 
per  bushel. 

"This  was  farther  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  last  fall  when  the  bean  crop  was  mar- 
keted, the  Government  advised  farmers  to 
hold  their  beans  for  hlglier  prices.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  while  at  the  present  time  there 
Is  a  visible  supply  of  129.000.000  biishels  of 
soybeans,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  In 
farmers'  hands,  it  is  Impossible  for  process- 
ors to  buy  beans  without  bidding  tip  the 
jarlce." 

Mr.  Joyce  said  that  soybean  growers  them- 
selves realize  that  these  controls  are  operat- 
ing against  the  soybean  industry  as  s  whole. 

Allan  B.  Kline,  president  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  told  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  "There  will  never  be  a  better 
time  than  now  to  drop  these  xinworkahle 
controls.  Political  controls  are  a  clxmisy 
and  Inefflcient  substitute  for  the  automatlo 
functioning  of  a  free  economy.  The  attend- 
ant evils  of  price  and  wage  controls  are  many 
and  inescapable." 

The  OUdden  chairman  pointed  out  that 
his  company  normally  processes  38,400 
bushels  of  beans,  the  eqtilvalent  of  88  car- 
loads,  every  day. 

This,  he  said,  la  mdicatlve  of  the  gravity 
Of  the  situation  which  would  obtain  if  the 
OUdden  Co.  is  flnaUy  farced  to  shut  down  its 
plants  untU  OPS  and  other  Government  au- 
thorities either  decontrol  soybeans  and  their 
products,  or  fix  a  ceiling  price  on  soybean 
meal  that  will  permit  processors  to  at  least 
break  even. 

"I  believe  that  the  Capehart  amendment 
Intended  to  prohibit  the  Office  of  Price  Sta- 
bilization from  seiBng  ceilings  that  would 
not  return  a  fair  and  equitable  naurgln  to 
industry,"  Mr.  Joyce  declared. 


Tke  Pfcri^CBt  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


m  THS  H008B  OP  BSPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  Maf  26,  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  establiahment  of  Truman 
Village  in  the  State  of  Isnei.  At  that 
time  a  beautiful  silver  scroll  was  de- 
liv«-ed  to  President  Truman  by  Dr.  Har- 
ris J.  Levlne.  president  of  the  Jewish 
National  Fund. 

To  the  presentatkn  made  by  Dr.  Le- 
Tlne,  President  Truman  responded  elo- 
quently and  beautifully,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Vloe  PMSldent.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
ol  our  High  Court,  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Cabinet,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  a  very,  very  great  honor  that  has  Just 
been  conferred  upon  me.  I  appreciate  It 
most  highly.  I  cant  express  my  feelings.  I 
dont  think  that  as  an  individual  I  deserve 
all  the  nice  things  that  have  been  said  about 
me  Iiere  tonight,  but  as  Um  head  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  that  foreet  of  yours 
will  be  very  useful  in  the  oonstraetlon  of 
this  village.  It  will  be  In  the  same  situation 
as  a  denser-named  forest  which  went  to  meet 
Macbeth,  but  this  forest  wUl  not  go  for  that 
same  purpose,  it  wiU  go  for  constructive  pur- 
poses, and  tlie  wonderful  reforestation  that 
these  good  people  keep  up  will  last  forever, 
and  so  wUl  the  vUlage. 

Don't  you  worry  about  tbat  middle  tntttal 
of  mine.  That  "W"  Is  a  very  good  Initial. 
It  is  the  middle  initial  at  Aubk  W.  Bamkimt. 
And  it  stands  for  something.  Now  tbe  in- 
itial that  I  have  stands  for  nothing.  A  tot 
of  peopls  sometimes  littentlonally  mi^>ro- 
nounce  it. 

The  growth  and  progress  of  the  new  State 
of  Israel  are  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me.  I  had  faith  tn  Israel  even  before  It  was 
established.  I  knew  it  was  based  on  the 
love  of  freedom,  which  has  been  the  guiding 
star  of  the  Jewish  people  since  the  days  of 
Moses  I  was  sure  tiiat  under  the  leadership 
oC  President  Welzmann,  Israel  would  take  its 
place  In  the  family  of  nations  as  a  strong 
supporter  ot  th»  \Aemlm  of  human  free<lo«n. 

And  I  certainly  appreciate  that  message 
from  the  president,  and  if  It  la  turned  over 
to  me  as  It  has  been  promised.  I  wiU  be  cer- 
tain to  answer  It  myself — as  I  will  the  other 
great  messsge  wliioh  I  reoelvad.  Dos't  forgst 
that. 

It  was  a  grsat  ptoasurs  for  me  when  you 
named  one  of  the  new  vUIages  of  Israel  after 
me.  I  have  been  very  much  Interested  in  the 
growth  and  progress  of  that  village.  And 
you  know,  that  tands  to  keep  tiie  President 
on  a  straight  and  narrow  path,  where  I  hope 
I  will  nevsr  do  anything  to  cause  you  to 
ctiange  the  name  of  that  viUage. 

Some  day,  when  I  dont  have  so  much  to 
do  as  I  have  now,  I  want  to  go  to  Israel  and 
see  Kfar  lYuman.  and  talk  to  their  young 
farmers  there.  Perhaps  they  can  teach  me 
a  few  things  about  farming,  and  perliaps  I 
can  teU  them  a  few  tilings  about  the  way  we 
farm  over  here,  although  I  will  admit  Uiat 
I  am  30  years  out  of  practice  in  practical, 
on-the-ground  farming.  But  my  brother, 
my  sister,  and  myself  stlU  own  the  old  home 
farm.  Two  of  my  nephews  do  as  much  work 
in  this  mechanical  age  as  my  brother  and  my 


father  and  mysalf  with  Ive  helpers  eould  «o 
in  1  day. 

I  hope  that  the  peofrfe  of  Kfar  Truman 
wUl  have  a  wonderful  future.  But  they 
will  lutve  to  work  for  it.  Just  as  they  have 
worked  for  the  Independence  of  their  coun- 
try. But  I  know  they  wlU  make  their  vil- 
lage a  lasting  example  of  what  freemen  can 
do  when  they  are  united  la  a  great  cause. 

The  people  of  the  Truman  Village  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  the  first  large-scale  pro- 
gram Of  the  Jewish  National  Fund  behind 
them.  Ilirough  that  fund,  you  have  been 
working  on  the  point  4  Idea  for  SO  years. 
Tou  have  been  buying  land  in  Israel,  redaim- 
Ing  it.  Irrigating  it,  and  planting  trees  on  It. 
That  was  the  farslghted  way  to  build  a  new 
nation— start  with  the  land  Itself. 

Ton  have  studied  Iiistory.  Tou  realised 
tliat  the  whole  area  of  Xh»  Near  East,  that 
had  produced  some  of  the  grsatast  cfvtiica- 
tlons  of  the  world,  was  today  able  to  support 
only  a  fraction  of  tbe  people  It  once  bad. 
The  trees  were  gone,  the  wster  was  gone, 
some  of  the  land  was  eroded  away,  and  other 
parts  were  swamp  and  marsh. 

After  60  years,  the  founders  of  your  organi- 
sation decided  to  correct  this  situation  in 
Israel.  T^e  work  you  hav«  done  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  can  be  done  to 
help  the  people  throxighout  the  Near  Bast 
to  help  themselves. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  our 
point  4  program.  Ttiat  Is  why  I  say  tba 
Jewish  National  Fond  embarked  on  a  point  g 
program  60  years  ago.  I  like  to  tiiink  ttiat 
the  first  large-scale  program  of  tha  Jewish 
National  Fund  was  the  reclamation  of  a  des- 
ert valley  called  the  Valley  of  Death.  To- 
day that  valley  is  being  broogkt  back  to 
life,  and  so  Is  the  whole  of  Israel.  That  la 
what  point  4  programs  can  do  tiirougbout 
the  world,  tf  we  have  the  courage  and  the 
good  sunss  to  go  ahead  wttli  tben. 

Our  point  4  program  Is  essential  to  our 
hopes  fcr  world  peaoe.  It  is  as  Important 
as  our  defense  program.  I  have  been  doing 
all  I  can  to  work  for  peace,  and  to  malta 
friends  and  allies  for  this  country  abroad, 
and  to  do  everytlking  that  I  possibly  can  to 
make  every  nation  in  the  world  friendly  wltb 
every  other  nation  in  the  world. 

But  there  are  some  people  who  would 
rather  play  politics  than  have  strong  de- 
fenses. They  would  rather  embarrass  tha 
White  House  than  to  checkmate  the  Krem- 
lin. They  have  been  playing  a  foolhardy 
game  with  the  natioBal  secwrity.  It  is  a 
horritily  terrible  gama  tliat  tliay  are  playing. 
It  Is  one  that  should  not  be  played  in  theea 
emergency  ttmes.  I  am  a  poUtlelan.  and  Z 
don't  mind  playing  the  game  in  the  political 
field,  but  that  game  should  be  confined  to 
our  siiores,  and  should  not  Jeopardize  th» 
peace  of  the  world. 

A  few  days  sgo.  la  ths  Booas  of  Reprs- 
sentativas.  they  put  an  arbitrary  Uaaltation 
at  •46.000,000,000  on  our  dafenae  expendi- 
tures for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  was  a 
foolish,  reckless  act.  It  Jeopaxdiaes  our  de- 
fense build-up.  It  may  require  us — In  this 
hour  of  perU — to  demoblliae  a  substantial 
part  of  our  Armed  Forces.    TiUnk  of  that. 

And  last  Friday,  3  days  ago.  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  weakened  our 
mutual  security  program,  and  Jtist  about 
wrecked  point  4  in  Asia.  They  may  taava 
thought  they  were  merely  cutting  down  the 
aid  we  give  otlMr  countries.  But  in  fact 
they  were  cutting  down  the  protection — the 
security — that  other  countries  can  give  us. 
They  did  not  see — or  they  did  not  want  to 
see — that  they  were  endangering  the  lives 
of  American  boys,  and  the  safety  of  AoMri- 
can  dUes  and  American  farms. 

In  the  Hoiise  on  Friday,  there  were  two 
terrible  cute,  one  in  the  defense  of  Surope 
against  oonmiunism.  ths  other  in  the  de- 
fenses of  the  free  nations  of  Asia  against 
communism.    I  don't  know  what  they  vera 
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fhlnilng  about.  I  don't  think  they  knew 
what  they  are  doing.  But  I  know  the  effect 
of  what  they  actually  did.  The  majority  of 
the  House  picked  the  two  places  In  the  world 
where  the  danger  is  greatest,  where  the  Com- 
munist threat  is  strongest,  and  they  did  their 
bit  to  help  the  Communist  side. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  tiappened  so  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned.  They  cut  nearly  a 
billion  out  of  the  arms  aid  to  Europe.  They 
cut  about  eight  hundred  millions  out  of  de- 
fense support  aid  to  Europe.  This  means 
that  the  tr—  nations  of  Europe  will  not  be 
able  to  raise  and  equip  the  forces  they  need — 
the  forces  we  need — to  defend  the  West 
against  Soviet  power.  They  will  not  have 
the  arms  from  tis.  and  they  will  not  have 
the  economic  aid  they  need  to  produce  the 
ataw  themselves.  This  undermines  the  de- 
laaass  of  the  North  Atlantic  community.  It 
undermines  the  work  of  Oeneral  Eisenhower. 
It  undermines  the  Job  General  Ridgway  has 
just  gons  to  Europe  to  do. 

TlMh  look  what  they  did  to  Asia.  The 
Bouse  voted  to  cut  economic  and  and  point  4 
aid  to  Asia  by  weU  over  S  100,000,000.  And 
then  they  voted  a  cracy,  crippling  amend- 
ment to  the  point  4  program.  This  amend- 
ment will  tie  the  administration  of  the  point 
4  program  into  knots.  Worse  than  that,  it 
will  cut  the  point  4  program  in  Asia  by  about 
$50,000,000  more. 

Tlxls  undermines  our  hc^MS  to  build  up 
strong,  self-reliant  governments  in  the  free 
nations  of  Asia.  It  opens  the  way  to  Com- 
mimlst  subversion  in  these  countries. 

Take  the  case  of  India.  India  hasn't 
enough  to  eat.  It  needs  to  grow  more  food. 
The  Indian  Government  proposes  to  put  on 
a  6-year  program  that  will  bring  food  pro- 
duction up  to  the  necessary  level.  This  \m 
a  forced-draft  program,  to  do  in  5  years  what 
would  ordinarily  taks  a  generation.  But  It 
U  the  best  way  to  keep  India  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  ttie  Communists. 

We  agreet'.  to  help  in  this  program.  This 
year  our  sliare  was  to  be  about  $100,000,000. 
but  under  the  bill  the  House  passed  last 
Friday,  we  probably  would  not  be  able  to 
do  more  than  $35,000,000  worth  of  help. 
And  the  people  who  led  the  fight — now  listen 
to  this,  this  Is  good — for  these  meat  ax  cuts 
in  Asia  are  the  very  same  people  who  howl 
Uie  loudest  about  loaing  China  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

Now  I  wonder,  do  they  want  to  save  India 
from  the  fate  of  China,  or  would  they  rather 
let  India  be  gobbled  up  by  the  Communists 
too.  so  they  can  have  another  calamity  to 
blame  on  the  adminlstrationf 

Now  let's  take  the  case  of  Iran.  The  Soviet 
Union  last  Fridsy  sent  them  a  threatening 
not*.  It  warned  the  Iranians  against  tak- 
ing any  more  military  aid  from  the  United 
States.  And  what  was  the  response  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Bepreeentatlves? 
On  tbat  very  same  day  tbey  passed  this 
amendment  to  the  point  4  program  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  cutting  the  program  for 
Iran  in  half. 

That  U  real  leaderaliip— ttiat  is  standing 
right  up  to  the  Soviets. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  right  here  about 
those  Members  of  the  Hovise,  mostly  Demo- 
crats with  a  few  Bepublicans,  who  voted 
against  thsse  cuts.  They  are  standing  up 
for  their  ooimtry,  and  they  are  standing  up 
for  the  peaoe  of  the  world. 

Especially  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  wise  and  courageous  Speaker  of  the 
House,  who  is  here  tonight.  If  all  the  people 
in  the  United  States  Congress  were  like  Sam 
RATBxnut.  this  would  be  a  mighty  fine  wwld, 
and  this  Job  would  be  a  much  easier  and  a 
much  nicer  and  a  more  pleasant  one. 

The  Vice  President  \m  here  tonight,  too. 
And  I  appreciated  most  highly  the  tribute 
he  paid  to  me.  I  want  to  say  to  you  tiiat 
there  never  was  a  President  who  was  asso- 
ciated  with   a   Vice   President  like   Albkm 

BaSKLST. 


That  same  bill  will  go  to  the  Senate  this 
week.  The  bill  the  House  mutilated  last 
Friday.  I  hope  very  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  peace  of  the  world  that  the  Senate 
will  repair  the  damage.  I  know  they  vrill. 
if  they  listen  to  the  advice  they  get  from 
the  Vice  President.  He  is  right  on  these 
things,  just  ttM  same  as  the  Speaker  Is. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Israel  did  escape  the 
wild  swings  of  ths  meat  ax  in  the  House, 
but  it  was  a  close  call.  An  attempt  was  mada 
to  cut  down  the  funds  that  Israel  needs  to 
help  Itself,  to  take  care  of  Its  refugees  tlu^ugb 
improving  its  resoxuwes,  and  to  place  its 
economy  on  a  firm,  self-sustaining  founda- 
tion. But  this  cut  was  defeated.  However, 
the  amendment  that  was  made  in  the  point 
4  program  will  cut  the  funds  for  the  coun- 
tries that  are  neighbors  to  Israel  and  for 
the  free  countries  of  Africa. 

The  Mesopotamian  Valley,  properly  devel- 
oped, will  support  twenty  or  thirty  millions 
of  people,  as  it  did  in  ancient  times.  It  can 
in  peace.  It  can  be  developed  with  our  help. 
And  It  WiU  l>e  returned  a  thousandfold  in 
the  peace  it  will  lielp  to  bring  in  the  Near 
East. 

There  are  developments  in  Africa  that  can 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  that  continent 
tenfold  in  less  than  a  generation.  Think  of 
wtiat  that  means  for  peace. 

I  can't  help  but  dream  a  little  out  loud 
herg.  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Valleys  can 
be  made  to  bloom  as  they  did  in  tlie  times  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  Israel  can  be  made 
the  country  of  milk  and  honey  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Joshua.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  If  those  developments  are 
made,  why  there's  a  project  which  contem- 
plates a  siphon  a  hundred  yards  In  diameter 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Dead  Sea 
Valley,  the  fall  would  create  enough  power 
for  tht  whole  Near  East.  And  It  Is  not  im- 
possible, for  I  have  had  the  survey  made  on  it. 

There  Is  a  plateau  In  Ethiopia  some  six  to 
eight  tliousand  feet  high,  that  has  66,000 
square  miles  of  land  Just  exactly  like  the 
com  belt  in  northern  Illinois.  That  65.000 
square  miles  has  a  temperate  climate. 
Enough  food  can  be  raised  on  tbst  06,000 
square  mUes  to  feed  100,000,000  people. 

There  are  other  projects  In  Africa  equally 
as  good.  There's  the  Zambezi  River  down  In 
South  Africa,  where  the  fall  Is  twice  as  high 
as  Niagara  and  the  volume  of  water  four 
times  as  great.  Think  what  that  would 
mean. 

There  are  places  in  South  America — a  pla- 
teau in  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  that  Is  Just 
as  the  one  in  Ethiopia,  that  could  raise 
enoiigh  food  to  feed  100.000.000  people. 

There's  a  lake  in  South  America,  that  Is  In 
Bolivia  and  part  of  the  boundary  that's  In 
Peru  and  Chile;  and  tliat  lake  can  be  di- 
verted to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  And  tlM 
water  that  goes  down  the  Madeira  River  to 
the  Amazon  and  to  waste,  can  be  made  to 
cause  from  a  million  to  two  million  acres  to 
bloom  like  the  rose. 

Those  are  the  tilings  tliat  wiU  make  a 
peaceful  world.  Those  cu-e  the  things  that 
we  dream  about.  Those  are  the  things  that 
we  are  trying  to  put  into  effect.  That  is  what 
Dr.  Bennett  was  doing.  He  had  been  In  every 
country  In  the  world  that  he  thought  could 
be  developed  and  made  a  peaceable  country, 
and  that  would  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  He  lost  his  life  doing  it. 
We  have  his  successes  now  who  is  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  tiling.  I  have  had  Gordon 
Clapp,  the  Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board,  make 
a  survey  of  the  Mesopotamian  Valley,  the 
Tigris  to  ths  Euphrates  River,  and  several 
other  rivers  in  that  neight>orhood.  m  Turkey 
and  in  Lebanon. 

These  things  can  be  done,  and  they  are 
self -liquidating  projects.  We  have  immense 
amounts  of  money  in  this  country  that  you 
might  call  risk  capital,  hxintlng  for  a  place 
for  investment. 


If  we  can  get  peace  and  safety  in  the 
world  under  the  United  Nations,  the  devel- 
opments will  Just  come  so  fast  we  will  not 
recognize  the  world  in  which  we  now  live. 
I  wish  I  could  convert  the  Soviets. 

I  am  sincerely  hoping — I  wish  I  cotild 
convert  the  Hotise.  too — ^I  am  sincerely  hop- 
ing that  under  the  guidance  of  Albem  Bark- 
let  the  Senate  will  reverse  the  House  on 
what  they  have  done.  If  it  doesn't,  I  think 
the  people  ought  to  know  exactly  the  danger 
that  the  Congress  may  have  put  them  in. 
And  I  am  sure  that  when  the  people  know 
these  facts,  they  will  remedy  tiie  situation 
and  do  it  quickly  and  effectively. 

OU,  I  wish,  as  Israel  did  at  one  time,  that 
people  could  understand,  and  that  Almighty 
God  would  give  them  a  pillar  of  fire  to  fol- 
low at  night,  and  a  pillar  of  smoke  to  fol- 
low In  the  daytime,  so  that  we  covUd  ac- 
complish this  beautiful  fight  we  are  making 
for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

For  seven  long  years  tbat  has  been  all  I 
have  worked  for.  The  first  order  that  I 
made  after  I  was  sworn  into  office  in  1946, 
was  that  the  United  Nations  should  meet 
on  April  25  to  write  the  United  Nations 
Charter  as  President  Roosevelt  had  outlined. 
From  that  time  on.  every  move  tiiat  I  liava 
made,  everything  that  I  have  done  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  been  for  peace 
in  the  world. 

Think  wiiat  a  wonderfxil  thing  it  would 
be  if  we  had  complete  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  Near  East.  Think  of  the  develop- 
ments that  I  have  been  talking  about.  It 
is  an  Integrated  economic  wiiole,  vrlth  Is- 
rael as  the  industrliJ  center  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  around  there  to  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  necessary  to  feed  that  indua- 
trial  mill  of  Israel. 

I  am  not  a  dreamer.  I  am  a  practical 
politician.  I  think  I  have  proved  that  con- 
clusively. And  my  friends,  a  practical  poli- 
tician Is  a  man  who  works  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  for  whocn  he  Is  working. 

Now  I  pray— and  I  hope  all  of  you  will 
pray — that  the  effort  which  we  are  making 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  will  not  be  vrrecked 
for  political  purposes. 

Think  about  that,  and  talk  alxmt  it. 


A  Pretty  Good  PerfomaBca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OP  KXW  TOaK 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVX8 
Wednesday,  May  28.  1952 

Mr,  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
voters  of  this  country  have  been  chlded 
and  derided  of  late  for  the  poor  showing 
they  have  made  In  their  exercise  of  the 
ballot. 

In  the  current  Issue  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, my  distinguished  predecessor,  the 
former  Senator  Jamea  W.  Wadsworth. 
expresses  a  contrary  view,  pointing  out 
that,  qualitatively,  American  voters  have 
put  up  a  pretty  good  performance  in 
the  selection  of  public  officials.  He  voices 
one  Important  warning,  however. 

Senator  Wadsworth's  views  are  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  J.  T.  Salter,  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Annals,  and  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of 
WLscoiisin.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlcs.  I  include  in  the  Reoobs  the 
Senator's  comments,  together  with  a 
brief  excerpt  from  the  aocompanying 
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artide  by  Professor  Baiter,  In  whieh  tliey 
were  embodied. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  wrote : 
My  expcrtenoe  In  puMlc  Ufe.  oommmrirt^ 
kack  la  IMi  whea  I  wm  Otat  •iaUe<i  to  the 
in  New  York  •ad  oontinuing 
to  Um  pri—*  4mw.  fwUM^M  OM  tiia* 
far  •  kiag.  long  puU  Um  votar  imta  up  a 
pretty  good  performanoe.  True,  upon  occa- 
tkmt,  lar«r  miiii*— 't  a<  Toten  tMve  been  oar- 
xted  away  in  an  stoaospbere  at  hytetia. 
In  niaay  InitanoeB  tbejr  ba«e  loUovod  a 
byKtoical  or  dfMnogte  leader,  bat  X  laave 
noticed  that  tbef  are  -very  apt  to 

ta  advaaee  aC 
tlMy  hai9e  bees  f  oUoarlng.  and 
U  ■  Ml— 11  J.  IwTlnc  leanMd  the  teeKO. 
to  a  ealM  and  tfaougbtful  oon- 
«(  the   iaeuae  wbAeli  eoDlronted 
a  pcfConnaaee  M^leatee  to  oae 
tb»  correctness  of  the  old  aae.  "Xtutb  bum* 


r  ttJoK  I  bavc  noCteed  «rttb  re 
1m  ttak  a  tat  oC  tbam  we  lery  api 
laniiriHw  for  dobag 
to  tiMte  wtshae.  proTldiog 


la  ataeotateljr 


erant  so  long  as  the  atmoepbatv  in 

Is  fsee 


not  depend  upon  the  depth  at  Itis  < 

l£r.  Speaker.  I  sboold  like  to  add  one 
Airther  oomtaeui  fajr  ProXesaor  Salter.  In 
bim  aaaiyaia  of  tte  voter: 

evt     dictetare.    Avtbor 


to  Hm  voters  teste, 
an  incompetent  tban 
demooraey.    amhaai 
bero,    and    Abraluun 
spokesman 


tolcEaat  at 


tsefoaa 

iMsBTHtest 
is  the  best 
ever  had. 


Lincoln 


ti 


Bsaby  Trip 

EXTENSION  OF  iMg^Amg-^ 

iiON.  Aimr  H.  COLE 

or  MJkMaAB 
IN  THX  HOUSX  OP  REPRBSSNTATXVXS 

ITetfnesday,  Map  29. 19S2 

lOr.  OQLC  at  KaiMai.  Mr.  Sgfker, 
'  leaf*  to  extend  my  reaoarka  in  ttw 
RacoKO,  I  include  the  following  addreas 
tay  Atf  M.  lAodoa  at  tbe  Aotajy  Club. 
Borlingtor.  Kane..  TliiBsday.  May  H. 
1962: 


Voucr 
Satvrday  night  on 

who  be  aonwed  at  be- 
Befteg  "Mt  warn  the  dn^  of  eiwry  SepubUean 
to  attack  the  foralca  poUey  of  ttee  eounXry." 
''Nobody  ought  to  be  in  doubt  now,"  our 
President  said.  "That  was  the  Republican 
answer  to  the  latest  plea  from  one  of  their 
memlwiv  for  a  tolperttsan  poHcy." 
I  apeak  toaay  as  one  WIm  believes  aad  bas 
poUttoi  am*  ifeoii  St  tbe 


said  SD  a*  Um 
that  owr  ao-ealiad  UiMutlaaB  frrttgn 
voOeg  wtaa  a  booby-trap  both  for  tha  B^pub- 
ucan  Party  and  our  great  and  twloyed  coun- 
ty. 


IdOBt 


-wbfla 

Conattftlosi    I 


dMlaiad  war  In 
hla  bypasstnc  ot  tbe 


yeltingto  take 
ported  tbe 

But,  when  the 


bofa  oat  at  Koraa.  I  aap- 
tt  out. 
for  Martn 
of 
HaB^  report  to  tba 
visit  la  Moaeow  I  was  pcaeCtcaOy 
IB  aayteg  that  tt  waa  avldetit  there  bad 
no  aMatlng  at  the 
aiaUa  and  aacrstary  BnlL 
should  reserve  our  judgment  until  we  fei 
It. 
Mm  IMS.  laM.  mt§.  laacaad  MiT.  la 

delphla.  Cleveland. 
Ipa«B«adoart 
1% 


1  early 
bataald  It 
tbnN«h. 

Democfata — to   sapport   Um 
ioan — the   T^uaaa  doctrine. 
then  that  it  vouid  iMve  to  be 

I  quickly  f'iff^-ted   tba 
But.  said  then  that  U  would  bato  to  ba 
Jlnated  to  those  countrtas  that  weia  p»**f-w 
their  own  houses  In  order. 

Now,  that  was  not  the  disastrous  btenk 
check  tor  their  nalva  locelgn  p/Jtr.!^  whkii 
Uie  naMonnl  ft/iminifff»>iffn  n^f^  ^j^  |^  -^ 
Tor  a  time  by  the  hypocriticaJ  pretense  of  a 
bljMutlsan  foreign  policy.  Bor  waa  it  the 
ttlank  attack  the  President  imnginff 

Mr.  Ttuznan  Is  doaperately  tqrlng  to  bla^ 
OQt  discussion  and  debate  of  the  present  In- 
adequacies of  our  State  Department. 

In  any  admlnlstratlan — whether  State  or 
Vstlonal — there  can  be  two  weakiieaaea.  One 
Is  the  policy  pursued  in  the  "^"tVm  of  the 
State  or  National  problems.  The  second  is  In 
the  administration  of  thcae  policies. 

By  fgason  of  both  pdlcy  and  weakness  In 
Ita  admlTititratlon  by  our  State  Department. 
we  are  ditftlpg  toward  a  war  that  wUl  Om- 
atroy  clvnuatlon — ratSier  than  promoting 
a  proepetous,  happy  and  peaceful  world. 

Because  the  record  dearly  shows  that  our 
State  Department  was  dominated  for  a  tim» 
by  a  CommunlBt  clique  and  ICr.  Acheson's 
statement  that  he  woiUd  not  turn  his  back 
ona  proven  traltca'— mUnona  of  people  the 
wortd  over  have  lost  confldence  In  either  hla 
Judgment  or  his  patriotic  Intentions.  Jtor 
that  reasan.  If  no  other.  Mr.  Acheson  is  no 
longer  qualtfled  to  All  his  high  office. 

But  there  is  another  even  moie  vital  rea> 
aon. 

Hthar  because   of  Mr.  Aeheson**  former 

mental  ralatlonahip  with  the  traltcxs  in  tha 

Btate  Department — or  because  ]ia  lacks  a 

fighting  heart^-or  because  of  hU  InteDectual 

.  faatralnts— cr  a  combination  of  all  theae  f ae« 


Secretary  of  State  baa 

to  eopa  wttta  tbe  niagh  aad  tuaabla  Obi 

la  tbeir  tasty  pBopapaate  Cor  tlM 

ML    Bat  tbare  are  tbaaa  vIm  ^^m  witB 

iaa%  toralgB  poUelea  and  wbo 

wlUaedowa  ta  blatary 

aa  a  great  Sacrataiy  at  Btata. 

I  ao  aot  a^m  wltB  tbe  torelga  policy  ad- 

by  tk.  Dalles 

wblch  are  la  tba  aatasa  «< 

tbei*  are  thnaa  who  do. 

la  view  of  tbe  »*— «"f  of  i 
apeechea — foUowlag    a 
wttb 

Ocwey^  cloae  aoanarttaa  vita  tha 
tor 

tbe 
to 
Maato 

aocb  a 

to 
bf  Cbe  fact  ttat  tlH , 
ambassador  to  Pri 

wtilca  inmcataa  tadt  apuiuaal  by 
tba  aiato  DaaartasMt. 
Sei 


Icy  tiM 

two 

Is    going    to    lss\M    that 

awtoB— tbe  flatted  ItatI 

BtateaT 

And  how  la  n  gotag  to  be  > 
the  Smatans  far  <mtnaB*si 
time  not  only  tbe  United 
free    ooontrlea    tn    tip-to-date 
tanks.     PtBibaranre.  tba 
maesed      piudueUuu     at 
weapon*— wMla  oar  Oeaeral 
yet  decided  on  the  beat  ptana  < 
masaed  productloB. 

mtlmatuaia  are  the  last  etep  before  war. 
Wamlag  a  mighty  nation — aa  you  would  a 
boy— to  obey,  is  not  the  method  of  diplomacy 
tor«a£h  agreemenu  based  on  reason  and ; 
tual  interests. 
Tbt  program  la  moca  apt  to  provoka  a  < 
to  proaiote  peace.  It  plaja  Into  tba 
of  the  Sovlet'a  oontlnnaQy  hanuner- 
ii^ontheaalndsof  freepaoplaatbat , 
ia  a  vaonoDgar  and  wants  war. 
Neither  do  I  agree  with  Senator 

•a  abould  walk  out  of  the  United  Ha- 
lt tbars  are  those  who  do. 
2  baiters  we  ahniilil  *«"»'twt  to 
to  atrsMtHM  tbat  fianlasrinn    and 
at  the  same  tbaa  prtrtart  oar  purely  domMtlo 
t*om  laterfaraiKe  by  it. 

Is  waaknaaaaa  tba  Ontted  Wstlttoa 
te  tba  oaty  apanry  ior  tbe  maaifeatatloo  of 
world  opliiioa. 


«r  tbe  Halted 


In  1 
dresses  before  civic  clubs  and  'Yr^rrtt  la  tbe 

problems  and  striving  l 
aad  laiaiin  right 
AB  Ibat  la  tbe 

tlsaa  lOcelgu  policy  for 
As  askti^. 

Furthermore  aay  earafal 
tbe  veoord  sho^ra  tbet 
posed  to  be  operating 
farelgm  poMcy.  in  reality  tt 
Demoeratle  ftrty^  potlelea. 

When  those  potlelea  wuilied  tbe  Demserats 
to(A  the  credit  by  the  supettoi  eairylag 
power  of  the  Presldenrs  votee. 

When  they  tailed  the  adndalstratlon  aaid, 
"After  an,  the  Repobtlcans  are  equally  to 
lAame  because  the  pcAlcles  were  trtpcrttsaa." 

Oood.  bad.  or  Indlffecant — any  nattooal 
candidate  is  tied  to  the  record  made  by  tta 
majority  of  his  party  In  the  Congress,  and 
that  is  aa  it  should  be. 
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Therefore  the  platforms  adopted  at  the 
next  national  conventions  and  the  positions 
of  the  nominees  must  be  in  unison  with  the 
majority  of  the  party  members  in  the  Con- 
graaa  or  the  pieople  will  rightly  aay  what  doea 
the  party  atimd  for. 

Why  is  Mr.  Tniman  trying  to  get  the  ooun- 
try  to  fall  again  for  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  which  heretofore  amo\inted  to 
nothing? 

Is  It  because  the  Democratic  Party  labeled 
its  own  1M8  platform  "nothing"  by  falling 
to  enact  a  single  major  domestic  plank  Into 
legislation? 

The  cltiaetiry — both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat— who  Me  paying  in  money  and  blood 
are  entitled  to  make  a  choice  among  the  cur- 
rent policies  for  keeping  a  rein  on  war. 

If  the  Republican  Party  adopted  another 
PoUyanna  bipartisan  foreign  (tollcy.  it  would 
be  false  to  its  duty  and  its  obligation  to 
force  discussion  and  debate  on  the  Mlutlons 
of  the  problems  which  may  mean  the  vny 
life  of  our  great  Republic  as  wall  aa  tba  Uvea 
of  millions  of  its  cittaens. 

Powerful  and  sound  domeetie  and  foreign 
policies  can  only  be  developed  by  good, 
honest  dlfferencee  that  must  always  eziat 
between  twc>  political  partlea  with  broad 
enough  political  phlloaophiea  and  prlnclplea 
to  Justify  their  existence. 

The  Republican  Party  is  the  only  agency 
by  which  the  Amoican  cltlaen  can  repudi- 
ate— If  ba  wants  to^the  current  emphaala 
on  expedlen<:y  In  our  foreign  policies  and 
human  vagariea  in  its  administration. 


Caafrett  Is  Retpoat9blt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  maao 
IN  m  BOUSB  OP  RBPRBSSNTATTVSS 

WedJiesday,  May  2i.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  place  in  the  Racoao  the  fol- 
lowing circular  letter  addressed  to  Xhe 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  William  Q.  Davlsson.  at- 
torney, of  Ardmore,  Okla.  Mr.  Davis- 
son  has  expressed  sentiments  which  I 
believe  are  shared  by  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation,  and  I  think  each 
of  us  should  keep  this  letter  before  us 
as  a  reminder  of  our  responsibility  to 
consider  ctirefully  the  constitutionality 
of  all  legislation: 

A  CxacuLaa  Lama  to  tri  Mncacaa  or  thb 

OoHaaaaa  or  raa  UirrrxD  Stai 


What  holds  the  future  for  America?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  largely  be  writ- 
ten by  you.  the  Members  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  for  you  to  aay  whether 
we  ahall  continue  on  the  downward  road 
to  socialism  and  to  the  destruction  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  or  whether  we  shall  call  a 
halt  to  this  suicidal  course  before  it  is  for- 
ever too  late.  What  you  do  here  and  now 
transcends  in  Importance  any  other  Issue  of 
our  time  and  will  largely  determine  whether 
the  heritage  of  futxire  generations  of  our 
citizens  shall  be  the  heritage  of  freedom,  of 
which  our  fathers  dreamed,  or  whether  it 
shall  be  ono  of  individual  alavery  to  an  all- 
powarful  socialtttlc  state. 

Make  no  mistake,  you  cannot  step  from 
under  this  resp>onsibUity  by  merely  blam- 
ing the  executive  department  with  having 
created  tbe  terrible  dilemma  with  which  the 
Nation  la  now  faced. 

Trtje  It  is  that  during  the  administrations 
of  both  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  8. 


Truman  the  executive  department  has  de- 
liberately fostered  the  socialistic  pollclea 
which  are  so  rapidly  destroying  our  free-en- 
terprise system  and  which  have  made  all  of 
us  tax  slaves  who  toU  largely  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  Oovemment.  and  the  blame 
which  attaches  to  that  department  is.  Indeed, 
great:  but,  after  all,  it  is  you  who  must 
enact  the  laws,  appropriate  the  money,  and 
levy  the  taxes  to  carry  the  policies  of  that 
department  into  effect.  Without  these  posi- 
tive acts  on  yoiur  part  a  socialistic  adminls. 
tratlon  could  never  have  wroiight  the  ruin 
with  which  we  are  now  faced. 

Tou  have  appropriated  money  and  levied 
taxes  until  you  have  created  the  largest  in- 
debtedness and  the  heaviest  tax  bwden  that 
was  ever  created  or  levied  upon  any  one 
nation  in  the  world's  history.  By  this  ex- 
cessive taxation  you  have  destroyed  individ- 
ual incentive  and  initiative  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  why  any  man  should  aspire 
to  own  or  to  operate  his  own  business. 

Tou  have  enacted  law  after  law  In  rapid 
aucoesslon  implementing  the  policies  formu- 
lated by  Boclalistlcally  inclined  administra- 
tions. In  many  instances  you  have  enacted 
only  the  framework  of  these  statutes  and 
have  delegated  to  tbe  President  or  to  some 
official  or  bureau  the  power  to  complete  the 
legislation  by  orders,  directives,  and  regula- 
tions having  the  effect  of  law. 

You  have  enacted  labor  laws  such  aa  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  which  were 
never  Intended  to  be  either  fair  or  Just  to  the 
employer  or  to  the  public,  but  which  were 
deliberately  calcvilated  to  place  organised 
labor  In  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  a 
few  labor  bosses  who  were  In  accord  with  tha 
policies  of  the  administration. 

Tou  have  conferred  upon  theae  same  labor 
bosses  powers  Inimical  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Nation  and  on  every  hand  they  are 
today  exercising  those  powers  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Nation. 

Tou  have  by  such  legislation  openly  en- 
couraged and  invited  the  endless  series  of 
strikes  that  have  grown  to  be  a  menace  to 
the  NaUon. 

Surely  you  must  see  where  wa  are  headed 
and  what  lies  at  the  end  of  the  road  and  it  is 
high  time  that  you  face  up  to  yoiu'  share  of 
the  reaponaibillty  for  the  unhappy  situation 
In  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

The  policies  which  have  produced  this  sit- 
uation may  have  originated  in  the  agile 
brains  of  socialistic  planners  in  the  e:ncu- 
tlve  department  of  oxir  Government,  but  tha 
breath  of  life  haa  been  breathed  Into  them 
and  they  have  been  nurtured  to  fruition  by 
legislation  {jassed  by  you  and  without  which 
they  would  have  died  aborning. 

It  is  already  too  late  to  correct  all  of  the 
blunders  which  have  been  made  but  you  can 
now  highly  resolve  to  stop  further  progress 
along  the  road  to  socialism. 

Excessive  taxation  is  poaslbly  the  greateet 
alngle  means  by  which  we  have  been  driven 
thxiB  far  on  that  road  and  it  is  within  yovir 
power  to  reduce  taxation  by  eliminating  or 
cutting  down  on  expenditures  for  nonmlll- 
tary  purposes  and  by  proper  supervision  of 
expenditures  for  mUltary  purposes  to  the 
end  that  we  may  get  value  received  for  the 
money  expended. 

Tou  can.  likewise,  pass  legislation  which 
will  curb  the  ruinous  activities  of  the  labor 
bosses  by  making  the  great  labor  unlona 
amenable  to  the  same  laws  that  control  and 
regulate  other  big  business  and  you  can  re- 
move forever  from  the  statutes  of  this  de- 
mocracy tbe  act  which  makes  it  lawful  for 
an  employer  and  a  union  acting  Jointly  to 
deprive  hitherto  free  Americans  of  the  right 
to  labor  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
their  families  until  they  have  first  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  unions.  Such  legislation  is  un- 
American  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  Congress  which  enacted  It. 

The  preservation  of  o\ir  American  way  of 
life  far  transcends  in  importance  the  fate  of 


any  Individual  or  of  any  political  party  and 
it  Is  for  you  by  your  acts  to  decide  whether 
or  not  It  shall  endure. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WUAJJkM  O.  Davissom. 

Mat  7.  1952. 


Bozeil  Idako  Potato  Ceiliiif  ia  the  Omrt» 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHto 

IN  THE  HOnSC  OF  REPEESENTATTVIIS 

Thurtdav,  May  IS,  29S2 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  me.  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Rbcoro  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  May  17 
issue  of  The  Packer,  the  national  weekly 
newspaper  of  growers,  shippers,  receiv- 
ers, and  distributors  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables: 
Boxed  Idaho  Potato  CKnnro  nr  thx  Couktb — 

To  E>Bcn>s  Wmrma  CPR  IIS  Arpusa  to 

BoziD  PaoDocr 

PanjunLPHiA,  May  16. — After  a  2-day 
hearing  starting  Monday  in  Federal  court 
before  Presiding  Judge  William  H.  Klrk- 
patrlck  on  the  Oovemment's  application  for 
a  preliminary  injunction  against  Daniel  J. 
Storey,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  potato  receiver  and 
Jobber  (the  Packer,  May  10)  United  States 
Attorney  Erwln  Lodge  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  any  over -celling  sales  by 
Storey  and  agreed  that  the  only  question  to 
be  decided  by  the  court  was  whether  Ceiling 
Price  Regulation  118  regtilatea  the  sale  of 
boxed  Idaho  potatoes. 

■arl  J.  Grata.  Storey's  attorney,  offered 
specific  evidence  to  show  that  Storey's  firm 
had  charged  ceiling  price  mark-ups  or  leaa 
In  every  one  of  the  contested  sales.  As  re- 
spects boxed  Idaho  potatoes,  however,  Storey 
conceded  that  the  regulation  had  not  been 
followed  in  their  sale  and  >3ffered  testimony 
showing  that  OPS  officlalB  had  ruled  in- 
formally that  the  regulation  did  not  cover 
boxed  Idahos.  which  could  consequently  be 
handled  according  to  preexisting  sales  cus- 
tom. 

Council  for  the  parties  will  offer  legal 
arg\unents  to  the  coxu^  Wednesday,  May  21, 
on  the  question  of  law  which  Is  of  great  In- 
terest to  all  Idaho  potato  r(K;elver8.  Because 
the  proceeding  is  of  a  kind  given  priority  by 
the  courts,  an  early  decision  can  be  expected. 


Mntval  Secarity  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  KICHIGilJf 

IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THX  UNITED  STATK8 

Wednesday.  May  28. 1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
Judgment,  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
in  recent  years  was  Mr  Robert  P.  Pat- 
terson. This  afternoon  I  i^ived  a  let- 
ter from  his  widow  which  has  to  do 
with  the  question  of  mutual  seciurity 
which  the  Senate  has  had  before  it  to- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  (^nsent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  ot  tha 
Rbcoro. 
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Then  betng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkokd, 
•8  follows: 

Cou  anoKQ  am  Bussov.  H .  T^ 

Mmg  Z5,  ISSi. 

I>CAB   SSMATOB    MOODT:    WtUtt   CUl   tM    dOIM 

to  save  our  mutinl  tiinirlty  program? 

Judge  Patterson  believed  it  was  necessary 
to  five  car  alllas  flghtlng  pover  so  that 
ttM7  can  defend  tbemaelTes  and  also  bdp 
us. 

Tbe  cuts  prevent  tbem  trom  making  de- 
fense contracts  for  fiitnre  deUrery— con- 
tracts that  mixst  go  forward  now  U  Europe 
Is  to  be  prepared  to  reatst  Oommunlst  at- 
tack. 

Late  contracts  result  In  waste  from  hasty 
tooling  and  hasty  workmanship,  and  may 
delay  their  rearmament  untn  too  late. 

Bob's  experience  showed  that  to  meet  a 
threat  It  Is  necessary  to  sacrifice  economy 
to  speed  In  defense  production. 

He  thought  It  safer  to  renegotiate  war 
eontraets  after  imxluction  was  ample  than 
to  risk  earlier  econonUes. 

The  saving  to  be  achieved  by  cuts  in  the 
mutual  security  is  a  delusion — the  risks  are 
real. 

I  hope  you  will  help  to  ttim  the  tide. 
Sincerely. 

liAwasssr  W.  Pionucm 
(Mrs.  Bobert  P.  Patterson). 


DevelopBcirt  ef  tke  Pew«r  Rcs«arcc«  ef 
ike  Uaited  States  aad  the  Natbul 
Secarfty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OP  osxooir 

IN  THE  8INATK  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Thur$day.  May  29.  1952 

lir.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanlmouB  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou)  an  address 
which  I  delivered  on  Tuesday  night.  May 
27,  1952,  before  the  Electric  Consumers 
Conference,  at  the  Wlllard  Hotel,  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  The  speech  was  on 
tbe  subject  of  development  of  the  power 
resources  of  America  and  the  national 
security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Ricoso, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  TOastmester.  ladles,  and  gentlemen. 
I  stand  before  you  tonight  somewhat  bloody. 
but  I  can  assure  you  unbowed,  in  spite 
of  the  tact  that  the  editors  across  this 
country  for  tbe  past  few  days  have  been 
dipping  their  pens  in  my  blood  and  writing 
anything  but  complimentary  editorials. 
They  seem  not  to  like  It  because  I  raised 
a  question  as  to  the  objectivity  of  editors 
in  handling  the  facts  Involved  In  the  steel 
controversy.  As  you  know,  editors  are  very 
sensitive  to  criticism.  They  can  dish  It  out 
but  few  can  take  it.  They  belong  to  a 
self- protective  association  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  mutual  admiration  and  self-con- 
teased  InfalllbUlty. 

U  you  want  to  know  tbe  posttlon  at  a 
good  share  of  the  press  on  such  matters 
as  the  economic  facts  in  the  steel  case  or 
tbe  economic  facts  in  public  power,  you 
need  only  read  the  advertisements  In  their 
papers.  I  happen  to  be  one  politician  who 
does  not  fear  the  political  influence  of  tbe 
press  even  If  it  had  Influence.  (Applause.) 
They  have  demonstrated  •  lack  otf  It  so  Cre- 


quentty  1b  past  aiectlans,  that  the  mani- 
festattons  of  seU-importanoe  on  the  part  at 
tbe  psaaa  In  regard  to  poUtloal  Inflwemne 
are  uiiwari anted. 

I  sunest  to  yoa  tonight  that  we  hsve 
■Mt.  so  far  ss  the  topic  that  la  —signed 
to  me  Is  concerned,  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  reeovrces  of  the  country 
and  national  seeortty.  on  a  political  Issus. 
bscause  that  is  exactly  what  it  is.  Tou  are 
fotz^  to  solve  that  lasue  In  the  Interests 
at  the  people  of  this  country.  If  It  U  solved 
in  their  kiterests.  by  recognizing  that  the 
reactionary  coalition  of  the  two  major  po- 
Ittieal  partftea  of  this  country  consists  of 
poiltiBlans  who  are  the  atoogea  of  the  prl- 
v«te-utlUty  Interests  and  thoee  other  in- 
terests in  this  country  that  place  material- 
Inn  above  human  welfare.     ( Applause.  1 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the  years 
at  decision,  and  nest  year  will  be  another, 
sad  the  year  after  It  another.  In  the  next 
decade,  we  are  going  to  have  to  determine 
In  thU  country  whether  or  not  the  greatest 
lesuurce  at  America,  which  haMwtns  to  be 
Its  inunan  reaouroe.  Is  going  to  receive  first 
eanslderatlon  from  the  politicians  of  America. 
But  if  it  U  going  to  receive  first  conalder- 
•tkm.  then  the  people  are  going  to  have  to 
devote  their  attention  to  poUtical  procedures 
which  at  the  present  time  are  defeating  the 
people's  intereet  in  American  poUtlos. 

liiey  are  going  to  have  to  recognize  that 
they  miwt  stand  for  thoee  procedural  f- 
lorms  in  American  politics  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  nominate  in  the  first 
Instsnrr  the  choice  of  the  American  people 
for  abelr  candidates  for  oOce.     | Applause.] 

Tile  sad  fact  is  that  under  the  great  dome 
about  a  mile  from  here,  a  majority  of  the 
men  and  women  who  sit  there  supposedly 
representing  the  people  do  not  represent  the 
people  in  the  first  Instance  because  they 
wwe  not  choeen  by  the  people  in  the  first 
Instance.  They  were  nominated  in  the  first 
Instance,  in  the  main,  by  political  caucuses. 
eontroUed  conventions,  and  court  bouse  poli- 
tical gangs  dealing  in  smoke  filled  rooms. 
The  poUti^jal  reality  is  that  they  give  to  tba 
people  only  a  choice  of  evils  ^mnng  their 
selections  of  thoee  they  choose  to  run  for 
office  in  the  first  place.  The  American  peo- 
ple must  come  to  grips  with  this  question  of 
selecting  our  politicians  in  the  first  Instance 
If  we  are  going  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done  for  the  development  of  the  electric 
power  resources  of  America  in  the  Interests 
of  natiODAl  security. 

I  happen  to  be  one,  and  I  serted  notice 
tonight — I  happen  to  be  one  who  for  the  last 
time  in  American  politics  has  asked  for  the 
election  of  a  candidate  for  office  just  because 
he  Is  a  Republican.     (Applause.) 

Henceforth,  I  shall  take  the  position  that 
what  the  man  stands  for  is  going  to  have  to 
determine  whether  or  not  In  my  opinion  he 
ought  to  be  elected.  I  divorce  myself  from 
that  old  political  platitiide,  "My  party  right 
or  wrong,"  and  substitute  for  it  tliat  sound 
principle  of  Americanism,  "lly  country  first 
and  my  party  second."     [Applause.) 

That  means,  of  course,  that  we  have  to 
break  up  this  coalition  of  reactionaries  in 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties.  A 
coalition  that  is  seeking  to  defeat  the  pub- 
lic interest.  A  coalition  which  you  always 
find  on  the  side  of  the  private  utilities  and 
against  the  development  of  the  water  and 
power  resources  of  this  country  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

^e  mtist  now  talk  to  the  people  in  terms 
of  specific  Issues.  We  must  talk  to  the  peo- 
ple in  terms  of  the  voting  records  of  the  men 
of  Congress.  We  must  talk  to  them  in  terms 
of  the  positions  that  candidates  for  office  are 
willing  to  take  on  the  issues  that  are  of 
such  direct  concern  to  the  public  interest. 

In  other  words.  I  say  we  meet  here  tonight, 
in  my  judgment,  to  consider  the  political  im- 
pUcations  of  the  development  of  the  maxi- 
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mam  power  rssourcss  at  this  country  for 
~iH^^*'  seeuxtty.  If  w  sre  going  to  do 
that,  we  have  to  pay  aome  attention  to  why 
It  Is  that  the  private  utility  lobby  in  this 
country  Is  ptibllshing  thsss  large  sdvertis^ 
ments  against,  for  example,  the  bill  that  I 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  some  weeks  ago 
for  the  deeslopment  of  the  Hell's  Canyoo 
project.  I  wUl  teU  you  why  they  are  against 
It.  They  are  against  it  because  that  hill 
seeks  to  prevent  the  development  at  a  mo- 
nopolistic control  of  the  Snake  Bivcr  by  the 
Idaho  Power  *  Light  Oo.  That  U  why  they 
are  against  it.  They  are  against  it  bscauss 
tbey  know  that  the  Bell's  Canyon  Dam  proj- 
ect, built  by  the  Government,  is  the  best 
way  to  aid  the  development  of  private  snter- 
priae  in  the  great  Pacific  Northwest. 

Tbsy  would  prefer  to  havs  a  prlvste  mo- 
nopoly buUd  a  series  of  low-head  dams  that 
would  not  begin  to  develop  the  maximum 
power  resouroes  of  that  great  river  network. 
Unless  we  develop  the  maximum  resources 
of  that  great  river  network,  we  will  limit  the 
security  poeslbllitlee  of  our  Nation  in  the 
great  atomic  era  into  which  we  are  going. 

Where  do  you  suppose  we  would  have  been 
In  World  War  n  if  we  had  not  had  the  TVA 
for  the  development  of  our  atomic  re- 
sources? Where  do  you  suppose  we  would 
have  been  If  we  had  not  had  Qrand  CouJes 
and  Bonneville  and  the  other  great  devslop- 
ments  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  coimso- 
tlon  not  only  with  oin'  atomic-energy  proj- 
ect, but  our  great  alxunlnum  program  upon 
which  control  of  the  air  ultimately  restsT 

Tet  we  must  somehow  get  across  to  the 
American  consimiers  certain  basic  facts.  Ona 
fact  Is  that  these  great  mtxltlple-purposs 
dams  so  sorely  needed  for  the  development 
of  otir  maxlmam  security  potential  will  not 
be  built  by  any  combination  of  private  utlU- 
ties.  We  need  to  face  the  fact  tliat  only 
through  the  building  of  these  great  multiple- 
purpose  dams  are  we  going  to  have  in  the 
decades  ahead  that  eleetric  power  energy  that 
we  are  going  to  need  In  order  to  nutintain 
our  supremacy  and  superiority  over  tbe  Soviet 
Union  of  Russia. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Servtees  Com- 
mittee at  tbe  Senate.  I  teU  you  that  It  U 
my  sober  judgment  that  the  security  of  our 
Nattoa.  if  we  are  to  keep  ahead  of  Russia  in 
ths  great  contest  between  freedom  and  en- 
ali^vement.  depends  upon  the  maximum  de- 
velopment at  kilowatt-hours  anywhere  and 
everywhere  in  America.  X  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  pledge  not  only  to  the  consumers 
of  my  State  but  to  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica that  my  vote  will  always  be  counted  on 
the  side  of  any  sound  econoinlc  program  that 
seeks  to  develop  ntore  kilowatt  energy  for 
American  security.     (Applause.) 

That  is  why  I  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  tiie  great  Aixxm.  of  Vermont,  In  th» 
development  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  waterway, 
because  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  Is  needed 
for  Amerlcs's  security,  ss  well  as  for  the 
devetopment  of  American  private  enterprise. 
Tou  wait  and  see.  As  each  one  of  these 
projects  becomee  developed  by  the  Oovam- 
ment  and  private  enterprise  moves  into  the 
economic  environment  of  any  given  proj- 
ect, you  will  then  find  the  true  private- 
enterpriser — not  the  monopolists,  but  the 
true  private-enterprisers,  the  run-of-the-mill 
buslneesmen  of  America,  thnnving  those  of 
us  for  having  the  vision  to  see  that  what 
we  need  Is  to  put  into  practice  one  of  the 
greatest  tenets  of  Republicanism  and  of 
Americanism  that  I  know.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  that  great  political  tenet  of  Lincoln  when 
he  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  prlnuuy  ob- 
jectives of  a  free  government  such  as  ours 
is  to  do  for  the  people  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  what  they  themselves  cannot  do  or  can- 
not do  so  well  for  themselves. 

If  we  only  keep  faith  with  that  baslo 
principle  of  political  philosophy,  then  we 
will  have  the  answer  to  this  smear  campaign 
against  those  of  us  who  urge  the  dsrelop- 
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msnt  by  the  Oovemment  of  these  grest 
multiple-purpose  dams.  We  wlU  have  the 
answer  to  the  charge  that  we  are  advocating 
a  soclalUtlc  program  for  America.  To  the 
contrary,  we  are  advocating  the  development 
of  the  people's  resources  by  tbe  people's  Oov- 
ernment  so  that  free  enterprise  can  enjoy 
the  great  economic  potential  that  comes  from 
the  development  of  thoee  electric-energy 
projects. 

We  have  not  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
possibilities  of  tbe  capitalistic  economy  of 
this  cotintry.  But  for  the  capiuilstlc  econ- 
omy to  be  successful,  it  Is  going  to  have  to 
have  tbe>  electric  energy  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  small  btisiness  to  expand  into  large 
business  and  create  the  new  jobs  that  are 
going  to  be  needed  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with 
the  great  population  trends,  not  only  in  our 
country  but  In  the  world.  On  this  point. 
I  want  to  leave  with  you  a  vital  statistic, 
and  I  do  not  want  you  to  forget  it.  The 
implications  of  this  vital  sUtlstic  trace  fsr 
into  ths  next  centtiry.  and  they  sre  ImpU- 
estlons  that  ought  to  cause  the  politicians 
of  oin-  generation  to  raise  their  eyes  above 
the  next  election  into  the  next  century  and 
to  recognize  that  a  great  revolution  will  be 
going  on  during  the  ootirse  of  that  century. 
It  Is  not  a  political  revolution,  unless  we 
permit  the  Russians  to  make  it  such.  It  is 
basically  an  economic  revolution.  It  Is  bss- 
Ically  a  stomach  revolution.  It  Is  basically 
s  revolution  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of 
the  backward  areas  of  the  world  for  a  better 
way  of  life.  And  they  are  going  to  get  It. 
It  Is  an  inevitable  evolution  of  mankind. 
It  Is  a  part  of  the  climb  of  clvUlzatlon  itself 
for  s  better  way  of  life. 

It  is  marked  already  by  certain  landmarks. 
Ooloniallsm  and  imperialism  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  buman  beings  for  the  greedy 
economic  benefits  of  cartels  and  monopolies 
in  a  foreign  country— all  that  has  already 
come  to  an  end  in  this  revolution.  Oh.  a 
few  dying  gasps  are  left,  perhapa.  But  that 
phase  of  the  revolution  Is  already  behind  us. 
Now  tbe  great  challenge  Is  whether  or  not 
the  nations  of  western  civUizst  on  will  bring 
to  those  backward  peoples  the  economic 
freedom  of  choice  which  we  enjoy  under  a 
capitalistic  economy. 

As  the  kind  of  liberal  I  happen  to  be.  the 
kind  of  constitutional  liberalism  which  I 
hold  to  Is  that  there  can  be  no  political 
llt>erty,  no  political  freedom,  no  freedom  of 
political  choice  for  the  individual,  unless  he 
also  has  freedom  of  economic  choice.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  political  or  economic  system 
that  rests  upon  a  stats  economy  in  which 
the  Individual  has  polltleal  freedom  of 
choice. 

Destroy  his  economic  freedom  of  choice 
and  you.  In  my  judgment,  destroy  also  his 
political  freedom.  But  capitalism  does  not 
mean  freedom  to  exploit  tbe  consumer. 
Capitalism  does  not  mean  the  right  to  exer- 
cise a  monopolistic  control  over  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  Capitalism,  to  the  contrary, 
means  to  put  into  effect  and  practice  the 
general  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution 
in  keeping  with  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  of  our  order  of  government  by  law. 
It  means  applying  thoee  great  constitutional 
principles  to  specific  economic  issues.  Ws 
must  apply  them  to  theee  economic  issues 
to  which  I  refer  tonight. 

We  need  to  recognise  that  we  have  to  take 
this  economic  freedom  of  choice  of  our  capl- 
tallstle  economy  upon  which  our  political 
freedom  rests  to  theee  backward  arecu  of  the 
world,  demonstrating  its  superiority  to  the 
enslavement  policies  of  Communist  Russia. 
We  need  to  recognise  that  If  we  are  going  to 
take  that  kind  of  economic  freedom  to  ths 
backward  areas  then  here  at  borne  we  ought 
to  recognise  that  tbe  strength  of  our  capital- 
istic system  will  be  judged  in  the  last  analysis 
by  the  extent  to  which  we  permit  of  s  high 
purohsslng  power  on  the  part  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can consumer.    Thnt   meana.  of   course,   a 


broader  base  of  distribution  of  the  wealth 
of  America  as  that  wealth  flows  from  the 
production  effort  of  the  American  farmers 
and  laborers  and  professional  men  and 
women.  It  is  foreign  to  my  concept  of  capi- 
talism—and I  think  foreign  to  any  fair  In- 
terpretation of  capltallsn> — that  It  means 
that  we  should  adopt  a  table  crumb  theory 
of  capltallam.  whereby  we  brush  off  the  table 
of  a  selected  few  monopolists  and  wealthy 
Interests  the  necessary  quantity  of  economic 
crumbs  that  will  keep  the  mnssns  of  the  peo- 
ple satisfied  with  their  lot. 

One  hundred  fifty  years  of  free  education 
have  destroyed  that  theory  of  capitalism. 
Now  we  have  an  enligbtened  people  who 
recognize  that  they  bave  in  the  greatest 
weapon  of  democracy,  namely,  the  free  ballot 
box,  the  right  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  that  dUtrlbuUon  of  wealth  shaU  be 
made  available  to  the  masses  of  our  people 
in  keeping  with  the  true  meaning  of  the 
general  welfare  clause.  We  bad  better  do  it 
Intelligently  and  fairly  because  the  vital 
statistic  to  wblch  I  refer  Is  simply  this  one. 
that  in  1750  there  were  600,000,000  human 
beings  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  so  our  popu- 
Istlon  experU  tell  us;  100  years  later,  in  1850, 
1.000.000,000,  and  100  years  Uter.  in  1950. 
3.200,000,000.  Where  did  tbe  greatest  pro- 
portion of  that  poptUation  Increase  take 
place?  Not  in  the  coimtrles  of  western  civil- 
isation, but  in  the  heretofore  so-called  back- 
ward areas  of  tbe  world.  As  those  popular 
tlon  treads  increase,  and  there  Is  every  rea- 
son to  oelleve  that  In  the  next  100  years  they 
will  increase  at  least  in  the  same  proportion, 
if  not  a  greater  proportion,  we  of  the  western 
ctvlllsstion  had  better  have  moved  ottrselves 
into  s  position  so  thst  we  hsve  made  possible 
the  bringing  to  those  areas  of  the  world  the 
economic  advantages  of  true  capitalism.  The 
development  of  the  electric  power  resoin'ces 
of  this  country,  in  my  Judgment,  happens  to 
be  a  vital  part  of  that  program  If  America 
Is  to  remain  secure  and  if  at  the  end  of  the 
century  America  is  to  find  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  on  the  freedom  side  of  life 
rather  than  pitted  against  us  on  the  enslave- 
ment side  of  life. 

Let  me  briefly  make  a  further  application 
of  the  poUtlcal  point  of  view  that  I  present 
here  tonight.  It  means,  of  course,  that  the 
leaders  of  our  Oovernment  of  both  parties 
are  going  to  have  to  recognise  that  tremen- 
dous changes  have  occurred  in  tbe  world  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  The  blind  na- 
tionalism which  is  sweeping  America  these 
days  in  the  midst  of  this  great  presidential 
election  is  a  pcmtlcal  philosophy  that,  if  It 
comes  to  dominate  the  policies  of  our  Oov- 
emment, will  sell  us  short.  We  will  soon 
find  ourselves,  if  we  adopt  the  new  isolation- 
ism of  the  reactionaries  with  our  potential 
allies  at  least  neutralized.  We  then  will  be 
confronted  with  forces  in  a  world  made  up 
of  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  world 
not  favorable  to  the  nationalistic  philoaophy 
that  the  Isolationists  are  trying  to  feed  the 
American  people  and  nuJte  them  swallow  in 
this  year's  presidential  campaign.  On  this 
Issue  we  must  rise  above  party. 

I  would  rather  walk  out  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  tomorrow  If  my  remain- 
ing there  were  dependent  upon  my  accept- 
ing the  isolationist  philosophy  that  the  re- 
actionary wing  of  the  Republican  Party  Is 
going  to  try  to  sell  us  for  owe  platform  in 
Chicago.  Let  ms  say  to  you  Democrats  pres- 
ent, don't  you  get  cocky  about  your  predlca. 
ment  politically,  because  you  have  a  reac- 
tionary wing  the  complexion  of  which  is  such 
that  I  cannot  dlstinguiah  l>etween  it  and 
the  reactionary  wing  of  my  party  to  which  Z 
have  just  referred.  If  those  two  wings  con- 
tinue to  cocaeeoe  on  this  matter  of  foreign 
policy,  then  some  way.  somehow,  those  of 
us  In  this  country  who  recognise  the  short- 
sightedness  of   that   program   must    make 


crystal-clear    In    November    10S9    that   we 
repudiate  both  winga. 

That  Is  why  I  Indicate  by  implication  to- 
night that  utiless  we  stop  this  trend  toward 
Isolationism  on  the  part  of  the  reactionaries 
in  both  parties,  the  time  will  come  in  the 
not-too-distant  future— and  I  mean  exactly 
that  —  the  not-too-distant  future  —  when 
there  must  emerge  in  America  a  people's 
party  that  seeks  to  place  the  public  Interest 
first.     [Applause.) 

So  I  close  by  saying.  I  have  sought  through 
calling  your  attention  to  the  relationship  of 
the  development  of  the  potential  electric 
power  resources  of  America  to  the  perpetua-. 
tlon  of  o\ir  national  security,  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  solution  of  that  problem  is 
at  th-f  ballot  boxes  of  America.  Come  No- 
vember 1952,  let  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  place  principle.,  above  party.  I  will 
let  you  in  on  a  little  political  secret  of  mine, 
as  far  as  my  political  fihllosophy  Is  con- 
cerned. There  are  not  very  many  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  Ameiica.  MiKh  less  Is 
the  numbo-  of  Republicans  than  the  regis- 
tered Republicans  in  America.  Much  lees  Is 
the  number  of  Democrats  than  the  regis- 
tered  Democrats  in  America. 

Tliere  is  Just  a  little  core  of  backward- 
looking  Republicans  and  Democrats  that  con- 
stitute the  real  Republl<;ans  and  the  real 
Democrats.  May  their  number  further  de- 
crease, because  most  of  the  registered  Re- 
publicans and  most  of  the  registered  Dem- 
ocrats are  first  and  always  Mr.  and  Mrs.  In- 
dependent Citizen.  That  Is  wiio  they  are. 
They  are  voting  more  and  more  on  the  basis 
of  their  independence  of  judgment  than  they 
are  on  the  basis  of  any  fraternal  aflUlatloa 
with  a  political  party. 

I  close  by  saying.  In  November  the  great 
responaibillty  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Independent 
Citiaen  is  to -look  over  these  candidates  in 
both  parties  .and  vote  for  those  that  will 
place  the  general  welfare  of  this  cotmtry  first 
and  will  recognize  that  the  sotindest  politi- 
cal principle  to  which  one  should  hold  al- 
legiance is,  "My  cotmtry  first;  my  party 
second."    [Applause.] 


ScBtfaneat  of  the  People  of  Mujhmi 
Conceminf  the  Repnblkaa  NoouuiImb 
ferPresidem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MAXTIAND 
IN  THX  SKNATX  OF  THS  UNITED  STAIVS 

Thursday,  May  29, 1952 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcoso,  a  dispatch  from  the  Associated 
Press  and  an  editorial,  both  of  which  ap- 
peared this  morning  in  tbe  Washington 
Times-Herald. 

Deliberate  attempts  are  being  made  in 
some  quarters  to  confuse  and  mislead 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  as  to  the  real 
feelings  of  the  people  in  Maryand  con- 
cerning the  Republican  nomination  for 
President.  Falsehood  after  falsehood 
have  been  used  to  create  the  impression 
that  Maryland's  delegation  is  imder  the 
strict  domination  of  Oovemor  McKd* 
din,  who  is  alleged  to  be  attempting  to 
set  himself  up  as  the  poUtical  dictator 
of  the  State.  ' 
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In  the  ftnt  place,  under  a  mandate 
from  the  State  convention  held  In  Bal- 
timore Saturday.  May  24.  the  Maryland 
deVegaXm  will  go  uninstructed  after  their 
flrft  baDot.  which  they  wiU  cast  as  a 
courtesy  to  the  Governor.  From  my 
personal  knowledge,  a  majority  of  the 
delegation  favors  the  nomination  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tayt].  I  can- 
not conceive  that  these  honorable  men 
and  women  can  be  swayed  by  any 
amount  of  pressure  or  high-handed 
bludgeoniBg  into  changing  their  minds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RscotB,  as  follows: 

McKBJ>Dr  AOAiN  Talks  Ennei.r  Imto  Hot 
Watxk — QcoTO  AB  Favokimc  Iks  at  Spczcb 

AjnrAPouB.  Mo.,  May  28. — Gov.  Theodore 
B.  McKeldtn'i  statebouse  aides  bad  to 
work  fact,  but  they  got  tb*  Oovemor  off  the 
book  again. 

licKeldln  waa  quoted  In  Boston  yesterday 
as  saylnc  he  faTors  Gen.  Dwlgbt  D.  Elsen- 
hower for  the  OOP  presidential  nomina- 
tion, and  that  Maryland  would  send  an 
Klsenhower  delegation  to  the  national  Re- 
puUican  convention. 

The  statement  hardly  hit  Annapolis  before 
tbe  aides  were  on  the  telephone  with  the 
Goremor,  reminding  him  of  his  publicly 
nmitral  stand  between  Eisenhower  and  Sen- 
ator EtosBST  A.  Tajt.  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

M<^^c^^Vi'"  heads  the  24-man  delegation  to 
the  national  convention.  The  delegates  are 
bound  to  him  on  the  first  ballot  as  a  favor- 
ite-son candidate,  but  after  that,  they're  un- 
iBstnictad. 

McKeldtn  claims  at  least  18  of  those 
delegates  will  follow  his  lead.  But  Tsrr 
supporters  claim  from  11  to  14  votes  for  the 
Ohio  Senator  on  the  second  ballot.  Most  of 
the  delegates  themselves  won't  say. 

His  aides  said  the  Governor  told  them  he 
actuaUy  said,  "I  lUce  Ike,  and  I  also  like 
Tatf" — the  same  as  be  did  In  Paris  more 
than  a  month  ago  when  he  was  quoted  as 
saying  he  leaned  toward  Ike. 

He  acknowledged  he  made  some  off-the- 
record  remarks  to  reporters  in  his  hotel  room 


MCKEUmf,   THX  MXBTAKZir 

Oct.  T.  B.  McKeldin,  of  Maryland — as  he 
has  said  himself — ^follows  the  lead  of 
Thomas  K.  Dewey  In  all  things.  Thus  It  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  McKeldin  Is  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  former  public  ofBclal. 

Dewey  Is  the  pipsqueak  who  managed  to 
lose  the  1048  Presidential  election  throu83i 
sheer  genius  of  doubletalk  and  "me,  too." 
It  was  a  feat  beyond  ordinary  human  abil- 
tty,  but  Dewey  managed  It.  McKeldin  ad- 
mires Dewey  so  much  that  he  Is  out  to  beat 
the  master  at  his  own  game.  McKeldin  has 
deelded.  apparently,  that  he  will  offend  the 
Bepublicans  of  his  own  State  and  Insult 
tbelr  IntelUgence  to  the  point  that  they  will 
retire  him  from  service,  forever. 

McK^ldln's  latest  Insult  to  the  voters  of 
Maryland  was  Issued  from  Massachusetts,  as 
was  his  earlier  insult  Issued  from  Paris.  He 
always  manages  to  get  well  away  from  tha 
home  folks  before  performing  these  feats  of 
tDcredlble  aslnlnlty. 

In  the  earlier  Instance,  he  came  out  of  a 
palace  where  he  bad  beeo  allowed  to  loncb 
with  Oeneral  Eisenhower,  and  announced 
that  he  would  follow  Dewey's  orders  at  the 
BejmbUcan  national  convention  In  Chicago. 
That,  he  obviously  considered  an  extreme- 
ly clever  way  of  tipping  off  the  Insiders  of  a 
deal  with  Elsenhower,  for  all  the  world  knows 
that  Dewey  Is  the  chief  bonehead  in  the 
Bsenhower  board  of  strategy. 

McKaldln  obviously  held  the  voters  of 
Maryland  In  such  low  esteem  that  it  never 
occurred  to  him  they  would  understand  what 
he  had  done,  all  too  well. 


But  tb«y  did,  and  tha  Statewlda  indigna- 
tion brought  him  crawling  home  In  a  hurry. 
Issuing  further  "clarifying"  statements  to 
the  effect  that  be  hadn't  said  what  he  so 
plainly  bad  said,  and  that  If  he  had.  he 
dldnt  mean  It  in  the  event  anybody  didn't 
agree. 

He  maneuvered  around  to  the  point  of 
getting  Senator  Tatt  to  come  over  to  Annap- 
olis and  sit  beside  him  while  he  Issued  a 
general  declaration  of  neutrality — tbat  the 
Maryland  delegation  would  go  to  convention 
unpledged  and  uncommitted  to  anybody  be- 
yond the  merely  ceremonial  "favorite  son" 
first  ballot  for  himself. 

But  It  is  obvious  that  he  got  further  orders 
from  his  boss,  Dewey,  not  to  let  bad  enough 
alone.    Dewey  never  does. 

So  off  he  went  to  Boston,  to  announce  that 
Maryland  would  send  an  Elsenhower  delega- 
tion to  Chicago.  McKeldin.  the  mistaken, 
has  orders  from  Dewey  on  that. 

Immediately,  there  was  another  exploaloa 
in  Maryland,  and  his  State  house  associates 
reminded  blm  by  long  distance  that  be  had 
only  a  few  days  before  declared  bimself  neu- 
tral as  between  Elsenhower  axui  Senator 
Tast. 

McKeldin's  associates  mxtst  have  a  fellow 
feeling  with  the  White  House  gang  that 
works  overtime  explaining  Truman's  words 
too  late,  too  often,  and  too  mucb. 

The  alibi  they  have  now  come  up  with  la 
that  McKeldin  in  Boston  actually  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  he  likes  Ike.  but  ha 
also  likes  Tait. 

That,  of  course.  Is  utter  tripe.  Nobody  can 
say  that  who  has  any  respect  for  the  com- 
mon sense  and  intelligence  of  voters  In 
Maryland  or  anywhere  tlMe. 

Either  you  like  Ike  or  you  like  Tar.  You 
prefer  one  or  the  other.  Maryland's  Repub- 
licans have  plainly  shown  In  every  test  that 
they  like  Tast.  McKeldin.  whose  soul  be- 
longs to  Dewey,  has  orders  to  like  Ike. 

The  time  Is  short.  So  Is  the  public's  pa- 
tience. McKeldin  has  struck  twice,  now, 
and  missed.  Three  times.  In  any  ball  game, 
and  you're  out. 

We  hereby  call  on  Oovemor  McKeldin  to 
tell  the  public  the  truth — which  man  are 
you  for?  To  which  will  you  release  the  Mary- 
land delegation?  To  the  man  they  want  or 
to  the  man  your  master  teUs  you  that  they 
mxist  take. 


Tbe  New  Jersey  Tvapiie 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NSW  jnsBT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  reprbsentahveb 

Thursday.  May  29. 1952 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  this 
Nation  Is  25  years  behind  in  the  con- 
struction of  Improved  highways,  I  am 
including  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  28.  referring 
to  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  a  magnifi- 
cent road,  which  serves  a  significant 
part  of  the  whole  Nation,  and  which  on 
a  modest  toll  basis,  will  be  wholly  self- 
supporting  and  self -liquidating: 

THS  NiW  JnsXT  TUElfPIKS 


An  tmderestlmated  public  acceptance  of 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  already  is  leading 
to  plans  for  expansion  and  encouraging 
hopes  tor  a  quick  offset  of  the  initial  cost. 

These  are  twin  developments  of  interest 
and  significance  to  more  than  the  users  of 
the  highway  alone.  The  118-mlle  turnpike 
connecting  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  first 
and  third  cities  in  slat  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  greatest  project  of  Its  kind  ever  planned 
and  carried  out  anywhere  In  the  world.    Its 


cost  of  gSU.OOO.OOO.  raised  by  bond 
waa  expected  to  be  paid  off  In  8S  ysars  wHh 
traOe  estimated  to  rsach  18,000.000  vetilelaa 
annually  by  1906  and  ton  revenuee  estimated 
to  reach  $18,0000,000  yearly  by  the  same  date. 
In  its  first  8  months  of  operation,  however, 
traflle  already  Is  close  to  the  projected  1M6 
rate  and  revenues  not  far  short  of  tbe  eom- 
panlon  figure. 

Tbe  result  Is  some  quick  revision  in  figur- 
ing by  the  pike  authorities.  First.  Is  tba 
anticipation  that  the  bonded  IndebtedneM 
can  be  refinanced  by  1980  at  better  than  tha 
existing  8.4  percent  rate.  Second,  Is  tha 
estimate  that  the  entire  initial  cost  can  be 
paid  off  in  IS  years  rather  than  taking  St. 
Third,  Is  the  immediate  planning  for  an  es- 
panslon  to  sis  lanes  of  an  Intermediate 
stretch  between  the  Camden-Philadelphia 
exchange  and  Woodbrldge,  N.  J.,  giving  this 
portion  the  same  capacity  as  tha  Wood- 
bridge-Lincoln  tunnel  mileage. 

Washlngtonlans  who  have  used  the  pike 
already  have  had  a  first-hand  showing  of  the 
accommodation  It  offers  and  Its  benefit  to 
throiigh  trafflc.  A  highway  of  this  type  in 
a  congested  area  and  between  two  major 
points  of  traffic  origin  has  an  obvious  value 
to  the  Nation's  internal  commerce  and  a 
great  potential  value  to  Its  security  system. 
It  Is  nuist  encouraging  to  read  the  perform- 
ance record  thus  far  and  to  contemplate  tha 
possibilities  of  other  key  projects  of  a  aalf- 
Uquldating  character. 
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CoBfress  Cats  Forcifn  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  xmuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  29.  1952 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoKD  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
under  date  of  May  26, 1953: 

CONC2XSS  Cms  PoasMM  Am 

In  Washaigton  the  House  has  boosted  its 
cuts  in  President  Truman's  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram to  91.737,400.000.  Some  attempts  may 
be  made  to  plctxire  theee  cuts  as  sabotaging 
the   Western    defense    against   communism. 

Whrther  that  is  true  is  difficult  for  tha 
average  American  to  tell,  because  be  cannot 
poaslbly  know  whether  every  dollar  in  tha 
Truman  foreign-aid  budget  Is  nsceesary  or 
whether  foreign  aid  can  be  carried  on  effee- 
tlvcly  with  a  billion  or  two  doUars  leas  than 
Mr.  Truman  wants. 

The  man  In  tbe  street  doesn't  have  tha 
benefit  of  a  b.eakdown  of  the  Items  in  tha 
budget,  or  a  knowledge  of  tba  ocsti  ol 
various  things  which  muat  be  bought. 

Last  week's  cuu  included  one  of  9111.- 
300.000  off  tbe  economic  defense  funds  for 
POrmosa.  Prench  Indochina,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines.  Point  4  technical  assistance 
to  Burma.  India,  Pakistan,  etc.,  was  reduced 
in  half. 

The  President  says  that  spending  the  sums 
he  wants  at  this  Ume  would  help  avert  a 
world  war  and  would  amoxint  to  a  much 
smaller  expenditure  than  tha  coat  <tf  a 
world  war.  Speaker  EUTBxnui,  arguing 
against  slashes,  told  the  House  that  we  have 
lost  air  superiority  to  Russia  and  the  mar- 
gin of  our  atomic  superiority  Is  dally  dla- 
appaaring. 

If  that  la  so— and  It  weU  may  be  so — It  la 
one  more  argument  for  this  country  to  pvS 
a  lot  of  its  economic  spending  In  mothbaUa 
and  concentrate  on  emergency  approprl^ 
tlons  to  defeat  the  major  enemy,  commu- 


Evidently  Congressmen  voting  for  the  cuts 
do  aot  believe  these  reductions  will  }eopar- 
^tm  the  rearming  of  oxu  allies  or  our  own 
The  economy  Congressmen  feel 
huge  spproprlatlons  for  military  use 
ly  have  been  made  and  not  used.  They 
saa  large  sums  unspent  and  unlikely  to  be 
spent  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Too,  they  think  that  the  national  budget 
Is  never  going  to  be  balanced  untees  a  start 
is  made.  If  no  start  Is  made  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  march  toward  national  bankruptcy 
will  continue,  and  financial  chaos  in  America 
Is  one  of  tbe  things  tbe  Communists  are 
counting  on  to  cause  American  collspss. 

The  reductions  do  not  mean  that  we  are 
not  going  to  go  on  aiding  European  and 
Asiatic  countries.  Ws  are  continuing  to  aid 
them  with  heavy  siuns  of  money  and  mUl- 
tary  equipment.  The  House  approved  legis- 
lation to  transfer  91.000.000,000  worth  of 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns  to  other  nations. 
It  sancUoned  9SJ16,000,000  In  military  aid 
and  91.022,000.000  In  economic  aid  for 
Europe. 

What  the  cuts  mean  is  that  we  are  scaling 
down  our  volume  of  aid  so  as  to  protect  our 
own  economy. 


'9  Tkirrf-TsTB  Strategy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  voBx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnrsdaw.  May  2$.  1952 

Mr.  HEED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  this  year  of  A.  D.  1952  Is  a  year  of 
decision  for  America. 

Despite  his  dramatic  public  renuncia- 
tion of  third-term  ambitions.  President 
Truman  has  maneuvered  skillfully  to 
keep  himself  actively  in  the  race  for  re- 
election. His  henchmen  and  court  Jes- 
ters are  in  absolute  control  of  the  party 
machinery.  They  alone  will  manipulate 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  July  next. 

By  entering  8  or  10  favorite  son  can- 
didates in  as  many  States,  the  Truman 
board  of  strategy  is  at  pains  to  make  cer- 
tain that  no  candidate  ever  may  gain  a 
clear  majority  of  the  convention  votes. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Senators 
KxPAUvn  and  Russell,  all  the  Demo- 
cratic favorite  sons  are  100  percent  Tru- 
man men.  Banded  together  in  a  con- 
vention climax,  these  New  Deal  stooges 
will  command  about  450  or  500  votes  on 
the  first  baUot  out  of  a  total  of  1,200. 
At  this  point,  an  alliance  of  the  Truman 
stooges  with  either  one  or  the  other 
forces — trading  delegates  for  the  Vice 
Presidency— would  swing  the  nomina- 
tion to  Truman  by  a  substantial  majori- 
ty. The  New  Deal  strategists,  deter- 
mined at  all  costs  to  continue  at  the 
trough  of  boodle  and  corruption  in 
Washington,  will  easily  persuade  the 
President  that  only  he.  in  the  peculiar 
convention  situation  of  that  moment, 
could  rescue  the  Democratic  Party  from 
self-destruction  at  the  hands  of  many 
blocs.  Of  course,  such  a  draft  would 
move  the  President  to  reconsider  his 
March  renunciation. 

Such,  in  telescoped  outline,  is  the  un- 
savory battle  plan  which  guides  the  high 
strategy  of  the  corruptionist  clique  now 


in  control  of  the  Democratic  Party 
machinery  at  the  very  top. 

By  his  specious  withdrawal  from  the 
race,  President  Truman  sought  only  to 
quiet  the  mounting  fire  of  criticism  and 
national  indignation  aimed  at  him  be- 
cause of  the  sickening  Washington  scan- 
dals. With  one  master  stroke  of  Machi- 
avellian strategy,  he  silenced  the  wither- 
ing fire  centered  on  him  for  the  internal 
revenue  scandals,  the  tragic  Korean 
fiasco,  the  State  Department  Com- 
munist ring.  At  the  same  time  he  di- 
verted the  fire  on  the  mink-coat  scan- 
dals, the  at<Mn  bomb  traitors,  the  deep- 
freese  revelations,  the  tragic  slow-down 
In  the  defense  program,  the  military  pro- 
curement debacle,  the  Anna  Rosenberg 
campaign  for  universal  military  train- 
ing, the  failure  of  price  stabilization,  and 
the  continued  steady  advance  of  infla- 
tion. 

By  convention  time,  July  21,  these 
roaring  fires  of  national  indignation  and 
revulsion  will  have  subsided,  largely  be- 
cause the  President  was  not  a  candidate 
for  reelection.  Why  make  Truman  the 
target  if  he  is  not  a  candidate?  Then, 
the  dramatic  draft,  as  the  only  escape 
for  a  deadlocked  convention. 

As  I  write,  I  am  serving  my  thirty- 
fourth  consecutive  year  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  first  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  March  4. 1919.  On  the  basis 
of  this  long  experience,  I  confidently  an. 
tlcipate  that  Harry  S.  Tnmian  will  be 
the  E>emocratic  nominee  for  President  In 
1952  by  virtue  of  the  most  sinister  and 
un-American  political  strategem  in  all 
our  national  history.  It  is  this  convic- 
tion which  seems  to  me  to  Justify  at  this 
time  a  detailed  examination  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's political  backgrotmd ;  for  if  he  Is  to 
stand  once  more  for  election,  the  chro- 
nology of  his  political  career  merits  close 
examination  by  all  the  people. 

The  outstanding  fact  of  American  his- 
tory today  is  that,  as  the  Washington 
Post  observed  recently — 

The  verff  air  of  the  Nation's  Capital  Is 
poisoned  with  scandal  and  corruption.  The 
Democratic  Party,  no  less  than  the  people's 
trtut,  has  been  betrayed.  Twenty  years  of 
enjoyment  of  office  have  left  the  administra- 
tion blind  to  error  and  obtuse  about  wrong- 
doing. 

As  I  read  American  history,  only  the 
President  himself  sets  the  moral  tone  of 
an  administration.  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  day-to-day  mechanics  of  Amer- 
ican politics  can  question  for  a  moment 
that  the  corrupt  traditions  of  the  Pen- 
dergast  machine  of  Jaclcson  County — 
Kansas  City — Mo.,  pervade  all  admin- 
istration in  Washington  today. 

The  corruption  trail  from  Kansas  City 
to  Washington  is  traced  authoritatively 
by  Ewing  Y.  Mitchell,  who  was  active  in 
Democratic  politics  in  Biissouri  for  25 
years.  In  reward  for  his  work  as  "the 
original  Roosevelt  man"  in  Missouri  in 
1931.  Mitchell  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  June  21. 1933. 
He  was  dismissed  summarily  on  June 
15.  1936.  Relating  his  experience  with 
the  beginnings  of  the  New  Deal,  Mitchell 
warned  as  long  ago  as  1936  that  "cor- 
ruption threatens  the  very  form  of  Amer- 
ican government." 

In  Missouri.  Mitchell  had  been  In  a 
position  to  observe  closely  the  political 


career  of  Harry  S.  Truman.  The  bank- 
rupt haberdasher  had  been  hand-picked 
by  Boss  Tom  Pendergast  in  1922  to  be 
a  member  of  the  county  commission  for 
Jackson  County — then  called  the  Jack- 
son County  Court,  although  it  had  no 
Judicial  functions.  In  1926  Truman  be- 
came the  presiding  Judge,  or  chairman  of 
the  county  commission,  which  position 
he  held  continuously  until  1934,  when  he 
was  piclced  by  Pendergast  to  be  the  ma- 
chine's candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  won  the  Democratic  primary 
election  in  Missouri  in  August  1934  by 
one  of  the  most  shocking  vote-fraud  op- 
erations in  American  history. 

In  summarizing  Judge  Truman's  8 
years  as  chairman  of  the  county  board 
in  Kansas  City,  Mitchell  wrote: 

During  those  8  years  there  was  no  part 
of  the  coimty  government  which  did  mora 
than  this  body,  over  which  Triunan  pre- 
sided, to  keep  the  corrupt  machine  In  power. 

Mitchell's  detailed  comment  on  the 
1934  senatorial  primary  in  Missouri 
merits  the  prayerful  attention  of  every 
student  of  contemporary  history: 

The  fh-Bt  nomination  for  United  Statea 
Senator  of  Harry  S.  Truman  was  stolen. 
This  lias  never  been  denied.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  as  the  election  flgiu'es  clearly  prove. 
At  that  time  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  Including 
Kansas  City,  was  In  the  clutches  of  the  Pen- 
dergast Democratic  machine,  the  most  cor- 
rupt, the  most  brazen  gang  of  thieves  who 
ever  looted  an  American  city.  Its  poww 
waa  derived  from  complete  control  of  tha 
elections  held  in  Kansas  City  and  Jackson 
County.  For  years  Boss  Pendergast  had  100,- 
000  votes  which  he  could  place  Just  as  ha 
pleased.  Very  few  candidates  for  State  of- 
fice would  fall  of  nomination  if  he  sup- 
ported them.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ma- 
chine's gangs  of  thugs  would  cruise  over  tha 
city  on  election  days  for  the  express  purpose 
of  tfrrorizlng  and  beating  up  election  offi- 
cials who  would  not  sign  the  election  returns 
desired  by  the  machine. 

In  the  1932  elections  Congressman 
John  J.  Cochran,  running  in  the  State 
at  large,  got  92,868  votes  in  Jaekson 
Coimty.  Two  years  later,  in  1934,  Coch- 
ran entered  the  senatorial  primary 
ag;ainst  Truman.  This  time  Cochran  got 
only  1,525  votes  in  Jackson  Coimty, 
against  137,529  for  Truman. 

In  1934  Cochran  carried  most  of  the 
other  counties  in  Missouri,  coming  up  to 
the  Jackson  County  line  with  a  majority 
of  about  100,000  for  the  senatorial  nomi- 
nation. Then  the  Pendergast  machine 
went  all  out  for  Truman,  giving  him  a 
majority  of  136,000  in  Jackson  County 
alone,  cinching  the  nomination  for  the 
Pendergast  candidate,  Truman.  After 
winning  Jackson  County  by  136,000 
Truman  carried  the  State  primary  by 
only  40,745. 

In  the  1932  election  Cochran  had 
won  an  average  of  170  votes  in  each  of 
Jackson  County's  545  precincts;  but  in 
the  1934  senatorial  primary  the  Pender- 
gast machine  allowed  him  less  than  3 
votes  per  precinct,  while  giving  Truman 
an  average  of  252  votes  per  precinct.  In 
November  1934,  Truman  was  elected  to 
the  Senate. 

The  Missouri  primary  elections  of  1934 
and  1936  were  followed  by  breath-taking 
revelations  of  scandal  and  corruption  in 
Jackson  County  registration.  During 
the  course  of  S  years  more  than  100 
Pendergast  henchmen  in  Jackson  County 
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were  sentenced  to  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiaiT  at  Leavenworth.  Kans.  In  Kansas 
Ctty.  Leavenworth  was  referred  to  af- 
fectionately as  "Uncle  Tom's  Catdn."  As 
a  result  of  the  election  fraud  wrandala 
■ore  than  85.000  names  were  strteten 
from  the  poll  books  in  Kansas  City. 

"In  other  words,"  said  the  St.  Louis 
Post-4>ispatdi,  "85,000  ghosts  have  dis- 
appeared frtmi  their  usual  haunts." 

But  these  85,000  ghosts  had  done  thetr 
woilc  for  Harry  Truman  in  the  1934  sen- 
atorial primary.  Had  they  not  been  on 
the  books  in  Jackson  County.  Tniman 
woaM  have  lost  the  senatorial  nomina- 
tion by  some  60.000  votes  for  the  State 
at  taurg^e. 

In  1940  Truman,  seeking  re-election 
to  the  Senate,  was  oppmed  in  the  Demo- 
eratie  jnimary  by  Governor  Uojfd  C. 
Stailc.  and  District  Attorney  Maurice  M. 
Mffllgan  This  primary  vote  in  Jackson 
County.  1940.  was: 

nnman 49, 974 

mutgan   a9.44S 

««* as.  087 


Total 


105.487 


This  was  a  far  cry  (87,000  votes,  in 
fact)  from  the  137,529  given  Truman  in 
Jaekson  County  in  1934.  before  the 
IMOO  Pendezvast  ghosts  had  b&sa 
inu«ad  from  the  corrupted  poll  registers. 

For  the  State  at  large  the  1940  Damo- 
eratic  primary  gave: 

TVuman _._._...... ..^.^.^  288.  507 

Stark ,^  980,  581 


MUUgan 


177,383 


In  this  primary.  Senator  Truman,  in 
a  three-way  race,  won  renomination 
with  a  bare  41  percent  of  the  total  Dem- 
ocratic vote. 

The  vote  fraud  scandals  in  Kansas 
Ct^  continued  in  various  phases  over  a 
period  of  15  years,  and  were  not  finally 
snuffed  out  until  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions had  run  (liay  27, 1950)  on  the  1947 
theft  at  the  Jackson  County  ballot  boxes 
from  the  Jackson  County  court  house. 

After  the  1946  primary  elections  in 
Jackson  County.  71  persons  were  indicted 
for  vote  frauds.  Awaiting  the  trial,  the 
baUot  boxes  were  impounded  in  the  offi- 
ces of  the  election  commission.  On  the 
night  ol  May  27. 1947.  the  election  head- 
quarters were  dynamited,  the  safe  blown. 
and  the  ballot  boxes  carried  away  in  a 
track.  Months  later  they  were  dredged 
up  from  the  Missouri  River  bed.  With- 
out the  evidence,  no  convictions  were 
possible.  When  Senator  Keu  asked  for 
tbe  FBI  records  in  this  robbery  of  the 
Jackson  County  court  house.  President 
Truman  refused  to  permit  the  Justice 
Department  to  transmit  the  file  to  the 
Senate.  Commenting  on  the  failtire  of 
the  JtBtice  Departmoit  to  press  this 
safe-blowing  case  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  observed: 

On  tHe  nlgbt  of  May  37-98.  1047.  Presi- 
dent Truman  waa  deeping  several  blocks 
from  tbe  oourtbouie  wbere  the  thefts  oc- 
curred. The  vea  must  have  teemed  with 
Secret  Service  agents.  The  leads  were  many. 
Mo  fever  ttuai  17  men  liad  keys  to  tbe  vault 
room.  One  of  the  key  witnesses.  Joseph 
Faloo,  died  in  July  1947.  Charles  Binaggio 
was  another  key  witness. 

Gangster  Charles  Binae^o  was  "rub- 
bed out"  in  his  K:ftTL«M-«8  City  club-<^Bca 


eariy  in  the  mnmlng  of  April  6. 1950.  He 
was  Democratic  boss  of  the  North  End. 
Killed  with  him  was  Oiaiies  Oargotta. 
described  in  the  day's  news  reports  of 
the  double  asfaeari nation  as  a  hoodlum 
and  "one  of  the  top  mobsten  of  Kansas 
City."  Blnagglo's  safe  had  been  blown, 
and  all  records  stolen.  President  Tru- 
man's portrait  held  a  conspicuous  iriace 
on  the  wall  over  Binaggio's  personal  desk, 
as  was  shown  by  sensational  news  photos 
of  the  day.  Fifty-one  dajrs  later  the 
statute  of  limitations  had  run  out  on  the 
theft  of  the  ballot  boxes  contested  in  the 
1946  primary. 

When  the  Kansas  City  vote  fraud 
scandals  of  1934  and  1938  finally  were 
presented  before  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court.  Judge  Albert  L.  Reeves  de- 
livering a  stirring  charge  to  the  grand 
Jury.  This  charge,  which  required  more 
than  2  hours  for  delivery,  set  forth  in 
■hocking  detail  the  gangi^  methods  of 
the  Pendergast  operation  on  election 
day: 

In  one  instance  an  employee  on  the  city 
payroll,  and  not  an  election  official,  went 
to  a  polling  place  and  seized  it.  The  man 
told  judges  and  clerks  what  to  do  aad  how  to 
do  It.  He  Informed  the  duly  constituted 
election  officials  that  there  would  be  no  count 
of  the  ballots.  He  took  the  ballots  that  had 
been  cast  and  altered  them.  He  changed 
them  from  the  party  of  tbe  voter's  cholea 
to  the  party  of  bis  own  choice.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  a  woman  election  Judge  proteatad. 
The  man,  with  a  policeman  present,  ruahsd 
to  the  woDoan  and  said  to  hsr :  "Tou  will  sign 
the  return  or  you  wlU  be  taken  for  a  one-way 
Mde." 

That  man  deprived  voters  of  a  sacred  right. 
It  Is  a  page  from  the  IClddle  Ages.  It  Is  only 
one  Instance. 

As  a  result  of  this  grand-Jmy  investi- 
gation. 278  election  crooks  in  Jacksoa 
County  were  sentenced. 

Late  in  1936  Congressman  John  J. 
Cochran,  from  whom  tbe  Senatorial 
nomination  had  been  stolen  in  Jackson 
County  2  years  earlier,  wrote  to  his  friend 
Ewing  Mitchell,  at  St.  Louis: 

Of  course  I  know  just  exactly  what  hap- 
pened In  my  race  for  the  Senate.  There  waa 
absolutely  nothing  I  could  do  to  change  tha 
reault. 

In  1946  President  Truman  backed  Enos 
Axtell  for  Congressman  from  Kansas 
City.  Axtell  won  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary, but  lost  the  November  election. 
Out  of  this  primary  came  the  last,  and 
most  shocking,  phase  of  the  national 
scandals  surrounding  the  Jackson  Coun- 
ty vote  frauds. 

The  dynamiting  of  the  election  head- 
quarters, and  the  destruction  of  all  the 
pivotal  evidence  in  the  1946  vote  frauds 
was  narrated  in  these  words  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate  on  July  21. 
1950.  by  Senator  Jamsb  P.  Kni.  of  Mis- 
souri. Said  Senator  Km — Congixs- 
siONAL  Rkcocd.  voltime  96.  part  8.  page 
10801: 

In  May  1947,  some  71  clttawns  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  were  tmdar  Indictment  for  on* 
of  the  foulest  of  all  crimes,  the  crime  of  de- 
priving their  fellow  cltlsens  of  their  right 
to  vote,  and  the  right  to  have  that  vote 
coimted  aa  cast. 

The  evidence  in  those  cases,  then  pending 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Jackson  County,  Mo., 
consisted  of  the  ballots  In  the  precincts  tn 
which  the  alleged  fraud  occurred.  Those 
ballota  were  stored  In  tha    offica    ot    tlie 


Board  of  Section  OommlMlonerB  of  Jm^aon 
Ooonty,  Mo.,  in  Kanaas  Ctty.  In  tha  nlghS> 
tlma  at  May  37.  1947.  the  ooarttaaass  was 
vlolentty  antarad.  TTm  aafe  In  that  oAaa 
waa  vkriantty  blown  opan.  and  those  baUofta, 
eoaalsting  of  aU  tha  evklenca  ha  tboae  oassa 
evidently  tha  tliievea  kaew  exactly  what  they 
had  oonM  for — were  carrtad  away.  Thay  war* 
ao  voluminous  that  It  required  a  track  to 
carry  thaas  away. 

Hut  waa  tha  eoarthooM  aS  Kanaaa  OHf  . 
Mo.  IB  tha  same  building  la  the  office  ct 
the  shartff  of  Jackaon  Coanty.  which  la  opaa 
aU  night,  wltb  ■  deputy  constantly  ta  at- 
tendaaoa.  Acroas  tbe  street  was  the 
quarters  of  tha  pollca  departmant  oT 
City.  Mo. 

And  the  strangest  coincidence  of  all — antf 
It  Is  jQst  a  colncldenee — ^was  that  the  Preal- 
d«nt  of  tbe  Dnltsd  Statee  was  slecptng  In  a 
hotel  some  5  biocks  away;  and.  as  I  undfr- 
ttand,  on  such  occasions  tbe  entire  bualneas 
district  at  the  city  which  Is  temporarily 
housing  tbe  President  of  the  tJnited  Statsa 
Is  under  the  turvelllanoe  of  the  United  Stataa 
Secret  Service.  It  was  under  thoae  circum- 
stances that  the  toaUots  bearing  upon  theae 
71  Indlctmenta  wars  forcibly,  faionlotMly. 
carried  away. 

Prom  that  day  to  this  the  theft  of  tha 
ballots  In  the  Kansas  City  vote  fraud  cases 
remains  a  perfect  crime.  Mo  arrests  have 
been  made.  Apparently  no  clues  have  been 
established. 

As  I  have  said,  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions ran  on  this  crime,  as  of  May  27. 
1950. 

It  was.  as  Senator  Km  so  dramatical- 
ly informed  the  Senate,  "a  perfect 
crime." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  raise  my  feeble 
voice  humbly  in  solemn  warning  against 
gangster  government. 


Fafisk  CMttiMim  Daf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

SENATOR  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  OUHHBCnCTTT 

IN  THS  SENATK  OP  THS  mOTID  8TATB 
Wednesday.  May  28,  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, May  18.  I  had  a  unique  experience 
at  the  Bucknell  Memorial  in  Hartfortl. 
Connecticut.  I  addressed  approximately 
3,000  members  of  the  Polish -American 
Congress  of  Connecticut  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  I 
have  never  attended  a  better  conducted 
meeting  than  this  by  Mr.  Stanley  Gnid- 
sinskl,  the  president  and  chairman.  The 
meeting  was  graced  by  veterans  of  tbe 
Polish  Legion,  by  women  veterans  as  well 
as  men:  by  a  magnificent  choir  which 
sang  moving  Polish  songs :  and  by  a  most 
distinguished  list  of  speakers. 

I  was  most  flattered  when  I  had  pinned 
on  my  lapel  an  attractive  rosette  In  the 
red  and  white  colors  of  Poland.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  speech  on 
this  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoRO. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  addrest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rbcors. 
as  follows: 

8mcR  Makkino  Polish  Cowstitotiow  IUt, 
HAXTroio.  Mat  18,  1953 
1  am  happy  and  honored  to  be  here  today 
to   Join   with   you    In    commemorating   tha 
PoUsh  Oonstttutiao  at  1781. 
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I  am  espedaUy  happy  that  I  was  able  to 
be  helpful  In  getting  the  Voice  of  America 
to  do  a  special  events  broadcast  to  Poland. 
It  Is  thrilling  to  know  that  this  occasion  here 
today  will  be  beamed  to  our  friends  and  rela- 
tives In  oppressed  Poland.  All  of  us.  I  know, 
hope  and  pray  that  our  words  here  will  give 
thaae  brave  and  tragic  people  new  hope. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791  Is  an  anniversary  that  has  a  great 
and  deep  algnlflcance  for  Polish  people 
wherever  they  may  be.  We  who  are  not  of 
Polish  extraction  may  be  pardoned,  I  think, 
for  wanting  to  ahare  In  the  glory  of  this 
OQcaslon. 

We  know  that  the  1791  constitution 
marked  the  end  of  an  era.  Por  it  was  then 
thst  the  Polish  people  determined  to  rid 
their  country  of  foreign  Intruders  and  In- 
trigues— to  set  Poland  on  the  way  toward 
full  national  Independence  and  democracy. 
A  new  Poland  In  1781,  and  a  new  but  lusty 
infant  United  States  set  their  faces  toward 
the  same  goals  of  Ubarty  and  democracy. 
Separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  tbe  people 
at  Poland  and  the  people  of  America  were 
Joined  In  common  Intereats.  Indeed  last 
Pebruary  I  had  the  honor  of  participating 
In  a  ceremony  honoring  the  memory  of  Oen- 
eral  Kosciusko.  I  Ister  put  most  of  that 
speech  Into  the  Conckkssionai.  Rccobo. 

I  said  then:  "Oeneral  Kosciusko  la  best 
known  to  school  children  In  this  country  as 
the  adjutant  to  Oeneral  Washington,  and  for 
his  great  career  as  s  soldier  In  the  battles  of 
the  RcTolutlonary  War  at  New  York.  York- 
town,  and  elsewhere.  He  Is  known  also  for 
the  vots  of  thanks  given  him  by  the  Con- 
gfMa.  after  the  war.  and  for  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  which  was  accorded  to  him 
which  he  carried  forward  Into  his  return  In 
the  Polish  Army. 

"But  an  even  more  brilliant  part  of  his 
career,  which  Is  but  little  known  to  tha 
American  people.  Is  that  which  followed  his 
return  to  Europe,  where  he  led  the  Polish 
armies  In  their  struggle  for  freedom  in  the 
1790's.  Oeneral  Kosciusko  refused  high 
rank  under  Napoleon  because  Napoleon 
would  not  pledge  hlmaelf  to  a  free  and  uai- 
fled   Poland. 

"Oeneral  Kosciusko  Is  regarded  by  some  aa 
the  Polish  Lafayette.  More  accurately,  per- 
haps. It  might  be  said  that  Lafayette  Is  the 
Prench  Kosciusko  If  It  had  been  Poland 
which  bad  the  fleet  and  the  strength  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  American  colonies — Instead 
of  France — I  think  It  U  fair  to  state  that 
Kosciusko  today  might  be  better  known  to 
every  American  schoolboy  than  even  the 
Prench  Lafayette.  Kosciusko  came  to  this 
country  as  a  trained  and  experienced  soldier 
and  engineer,  of  enormous  value  to  the  Inex- 
perienced Continental  Army,  trained  at  the 
expense  of  tbe  Polish  Oovemment  In  England 
and  Germany  and  Prance — whereas  Lafayette 
came  here  as  a  romantic  youth  of  16  or  17,  a 
glamorous  young  Prench  nobleman  of  great 
symbolic  and  propaganda  value  but  with 
little  practical  military  experience. 

"I  am  glad  to  have  this  chance  to  ask  my 
colleagues  In  thfu'Congres  to  Join  with  n\e 
In  this  salute  to  this  great  American  patriot 
to  whom  our  Congress  voted  cltiienshlp;  to  a 
man  whose  Ideals  and  goals  and  devotion  to 
freedom  were  far  In  advance  of  the  times — 
to  this  great  figure  In  the  history  of  the 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  Poland,  a  struggle 
which  will  go  on — and  on — imtll  final  vic- 
tory Is  achieved." 

Poland's  history  in  the  Intervening  years 
has  frequently  been  a  happy  one.  But  even 
In  Poland's  deepest  hours  of  tragedy  tbe  con- 
stitution has  renuilned  a  living  force  in 
Polish  life.  Poland's  oppressors  have  tried  to 
atamp  out  the  traces  of  the  constitution,  but 
they  have  faUed.  In  Poland's  most  trying 
times,  Poland's  patriots  have  been  sustained 
and  nourished  by  the  principles  of  the  1791 
constitution. 

Why  has  this  been  trtie?  Certainly  It  takea 
more  than  carefully  chosen  words,  no  mat- 


ter how  nobly  they  are  offered.  I  believe 
that  the  reason  the  constitution  has  main- 
tained its  influence  Is  because  it  Is  a  true 
expression  of  the  character  of  the  Polish 
nation  and  a  reaffirmation  of  that  funda- 
mental faith  in  the  Individual  human  be- 
ing which  Is  shared  by  freemen  everywhere. 

Today  when  the  people  of  the  free  world 
think  of  their  friends  in  Poland,  they  know 
that,  oppressed  as  the  Polish  people  are,  they 
still  draw  renewed  Inspiration  from  this  doc- 
ument written  by  Polish  patriots  more  than 
160  years  ago.  As  we  here  today  appeal  to 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  frlend:>  In  Po- 
land, through  the  Voice  of  America,  we  can 
take  solace  in  this. 

Tou  of  Polish  descent,  better  than  anyone 
else  In  this  country,  know  what  bitter  trials 
the  people  of  Poland  have  faced  in  the  past 
and  are  now  facing  In  their  stmggle  with 
oommunlam.  But  I  assure  you  that  many 
others  ahare  your  deep  concern.  I  can  re- 
member how  after  World  War  II  we  had  be- 
lieved that  Poland  would  arise  again  to  take 
her  rightful  place  with  tbe  free  nations  of 
the  world — free,  proeperotis,  and  strong.  In- 
stead we  have  seen  Soviet  Imperialism  turn 
this  hope  Into  a  shattered  dream. 

We  have  seen  International  agreements 
flouted  and  a  free  nation  turned  Into  a  slave 
•Ut«. 

We  have  seen  the  Communists  by  force  cut 
off  the  Polish  people  from  their  traditional 
ties  with  tbe  West.  We  have  observed  how 
the  Communists  have  attempted  to  under- 
mine the  work  of  tbe  Catholic  Chiirch. 

All  this  has  happened  under  our  very  eyes. 
Tou  and  I  have  followed  itf  tragic  course.  I 
share  with  you  a  fervent  anger  at  these 
crimes  of  Soviet  Imperialism. 

WorM  than  these  things  that  are  known 
by  all  who  can  read  a  newspaper  or  listen 
to  a  radio  are  the  thousands  upon  tens  of 
thousands  of  personal  tragedies.  These  are 
things  only  you  who  have  relatives  and 
friends  in  Poland  today  can  know.  When  we 
think  of  Poland  today  we  must  think  of  these 
private  catastrophes  that  have  befallen  thou- 
sands of  Individuals — separated  families,  peo- 
ple deprived  of  their  livelihood  by  govern- 
ment edict,  people  who  have  had  to  flee 
their  native  land  because  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  bear  the  Soviet's  heavy  band. 

In  this  country  we  have  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  through  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act.  Since  liM7  about  150,000  Polea. 
flve  times  more  than  would  have  come  in 
under  normal  quotas  have  been  able  to  start 
new  lives  here  In  the  United  States. 

But  this  Is  not  enough.  We  must  do  more 
In  the  way  of  allowing  more  immigration  to 
the  United  States.  Right  now  the  Senate 
is  debating  the  McCarran  immigration  bill. 
This  Is  a  bad  bill.  If  passed  It  would  Intro- 
duce 302  pages  of  highly  controversial,  in- 
humane, and  administratively  unworkable 
legislation  into  our  statute  books.  This  bill 
would  turn  our  Immigration  laws,  already 
confused,  into  a  veritable  maelstrom  of  con- 
fiision.  This  McCarran  bill  would  erect  an 
Iron  curtain  around  the  United  States — an 
iron  curtain  of  arbitrary  standards  which 
will  mark  us  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a 
nation  which  declines  to  practice  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  preach. 

The  time  is  urgently  upon  us  when  we 
must  modernize  and  streamline  our  out- 
moded laws.  The  McCarran  bill  does  not  do 
that.  It  simply  represents  an  Intensifica- 
tion of  our  1034  approach  to  this  problem. 
It  Ignores  America's  great  world  responsibil- 
ities of  1952 — the  responsibilities  upon  which 
we  are  pouring  out  our  treas\ire  and  our 
manhood.  What  folly  It  Is  for  ua  to  spend 
scores  of  billions  on  defense — to  Incttr  more 
than  100.000  casualties  in  Korea — and  then 
to  undercut  this  great  investment  by  pass- 
ing a  bill  which  can  turn  the  world  against 
us. 

Because  this  Is  such  a  bad  bill,  a  group  of 
us,  including  Senator  Lxhman,  Senator  Hxnc- 
PHBKT,  and  I.  have  Introduced  our  own  bill,  a 


bill  which  has  wide  support.  Including  the 
support  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  the  Polish  Immigration  Committee, 
and  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans. 
Our  bill  is  a  humane  bill,  and  will  help  Im- 
measurably as  we  fight  the  struggle  to  win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  unpubliclaed  tragedies  of  Po- 
land today  is  that  its  people  are  flung 
throughout  the  world.  The  world  has  gained, 
as  we  in  America  have  gained  by  your  fore- 
fathers coming  here,  but  Poland  has  suffered. 
More  than  8,500,000  Poles  have  left  their 
country.  We  have  upwards  of  4,000.000  In 
America  alone.  Czechoslovakia  has  80,000; 
Lithuania,  200,000;  Latvia,  75,000;  Rumania. 
80,090;  the  Russian  Ukraine,  1,000,000  (your 
Polish  brothers  are  now  imprisoned  in  these 
once  free  nations);  Prance,  600.000;  Belgium. 
85.000:  Holland,  4,000;  Denmark,  12,090; 
Brazil,  300,000;  Argentina,  70.000;  and  others 
live  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  Tanglers,  and 
Morocco.  Only  the  Jewish  people  have  per- 
haps equaled  this  suffering  and  homelessness 
on  such  a  heroic  scale. 

We  Americans  must  develop  good  hnmlgra- 
tlon  laws.  However,  the  suffering  of  the 
Polish  people  can  never  be  lifted  until  the 
totalitarian  tyranny  has  been  dispelled.  We 
pray  that  that  day  soon  will  come.  We  can 
be  certain,  however,  that  it  surely  will  come. 
Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  Polish 
history  and  the  Polish  people  know  that  the 
Polish  people  will  never  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  alien  control.  Their  belief  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  national  Independence  and  human 
liberty  Is  too  deep — the  vision  of  the  1791 
constitution  too  strong — for  them  ever  to 
accept  Russian  domination.  The  Polish  peo- 
ple will  never  submit  to  tjminny. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  tide  of  for- 
eign oppression  has  covered  Poland.  Poland 
has  survived  oppressions  in  the  past  of  a 
degree  of  severity  that  has  been  withstood 
by  tew  other  people. 

But  Poland  In  all  her  tragedy  has  never 
yielded  her  soul. 

Tou  know  better  than  I  of  the  repeated 
frustration  of  the  Polish  people  In  their 
struggle  for  freedom  during  tbe  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  Time  and  time 
again  the  people  rose  against  the  hated  over- 
lords, only  to  be  beaten  down.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  Polish  people 
lost  their  lives  in  their  battle  for  freedom. 
They  went  en  masse  to  America,  to  Prance, 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  e»cape  the  terrible 
masters  who  had  been  forced  upon  them. 
But  all  did  not  leave — some  remained  behind 
to  fight  in  the  underground.  There  Is  no 
better  example  of  the  determination  of  the 
Polish  people  to  regain  their  freedom  than 
their  valiant  underground.  No  Polish  quis- 
lings appeared  in  Warsaw.  No  army  ever 
fought  a  more  desperate  struggle  against 
such  overwhelming  odds  than  General  Bor's 
legions  in  Warsaw. 

Tou  Poles  In  America  may  have  no  Idea 
how  marvelous  your  brethren  are.  What  a 
great  people  they  really  are.  Let  me  tell  you 
of  my  first  meeting  with  the  fighting  Poles. 
This  occurred  In  wartime  England  In  1943. 
I  was  there  on  a  wartime  mission.  The 
Poles  at  that  time  were  the  talk  and  toast 
of  England.  They  were  the  talk  and  toast 
of  England  at  a  time  when  not  only  Eng- 
land but  the  whole  world  needed  some- 
thing good  to  talk  about,  and  some- 
thing to  toast.  There  had  been  so  many 
Nazi  victories.  There  were  then  about  25.- 
000  Poles  in  England,  and  everyone  gladly 
conceded  they  were  the  finest  and  bravest 
of  troops  serving  in  the  Royal  Air  Fotct, 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  Army. 

One  day  I  was  in  the  KngUsh  Channel 
inspecting  harbor  defensea.  A  small  70-foot 
boat  cut  through  the  water  nearby.  On 
board  were  a  group  of  Polish  sallats. 

My  host,  an  Bngllah  naval  officer,  aald  la 
awe  and  admiration,  "There  go  the  Polea.* 
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-TbM  aaian  boat  ttoeTn  tn,"  be  saJd.  "tbrn 
ermtf  Poles  go  oat  Into  ttie  rJiMinrt  and  at- 
tack battledUps  in  it."  He  paused.  "Ootj 
vould  do  It.' 

■•  tough  trilnite  ftxm  one  flgbttxtg 
man  to  another,  from  one  gallant  ally  to  an- 
ottier.  In  IMS  an  KigtaBd  was  talking 
abont  the  magnificent  courage  of  Poland  as 
a  nation,  and  of  its  people  as  fighters  and 
as  men.  The  Poles  earned  this  tribute  the 
hard  way,  at  Warsaw,  at  Ifarrlk.  In  Franee. 
in  the  African  deeert.  and  In  the  terrible 
Italian  campaign.  Kone  ever  qnestloned  the 
bravery  of  Poland's  young  men,  of  Pofamd'i 
great  lighters. 

These  are  the  deeds  of  a  people  who  wQl 
not  quit  TintU  they  have  gained  their  goals. 
There  are  some  who  are  despondent  and 
peasanlstlc  over  Poland's  future.  Z  do  not 
share  these  feelings  becanse  here  In  Amer- 
ica I  have  seen  the  kind  of  soiu  and  daugh- 
ters that  Poland  Is  capable  of  producing. 

I  am  unwilling  to  beUeve  that  Poland. 
■  Iiiise  rtesfienrtsnf  In  this  country  have  so 
flvkUi  daoaomtnited  tli*  vlteilty  of  PoUah 
Is  now  doomed  to  astlaeUoo.  Imm. 
to  beUeve  that  Polaod.  wiktoh 
the  reUgloas  and  social  and  poMietU 
at  the  Wes^— Is  now  locew  loat  to 
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■  BJma 


or 

BON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEOXCE 


^ 


IV  THS  HOUSE  OF  KVUEttBRTATTVES 
Wednetdaw.  Mcf  18.  tSSi 

Mn.  8T.  C2EORCBEL  Mr.  fiDeaker.  tin- 
Bwunimoqi  eonaent  to  rerise  and 
extend  1117  reouuta  in  tbe  Appoadiz  of 
the  Rbcokd^  I  inchxle  a  very  distaitiiig 
editorial  uppeBLTixtg  in  this  xnoming's 
Washington  Times-Herald. 

It  seemc  that  our  Oovenuaent,  through 
our  State  D^pwtmeot.  vUbout  any 
reference  to  tbe  Obosrees.  to  about  to 
reeogniae  the  new  aovernnent  of  Bo- 
IlTia. 

This  new  BoUrian  regime  la  Infiltrated 
by  Comznanlsts  and  may  start  the  Com- 
munist band  wagon  rolUng  south  ol  our 
border  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  sitnatton  bears 
watting.  Do  not  let  ms  wake  op  some 
noming  and  find  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  recognlaed  this  Communist 
state. 

This  state,  which  ineldentaUy  suM>lie8 
«•  with  most  of  cur  tin.  This  state 
which  is  now  seixingr  the  tin  indastiy  in 
Bolivia  in  which  cur  people  have  an  in- 
vestment of  over  |3,1K>0.00P.000. 


The  Timec-Herald  editorial  follows: 


Wlu.  "Wk  Bblf  tbb 


Wm  n  BouTUT 


Word  reacikes  na  that  Bolivian  Oommu- 
nJsts  are  about  to  win  another  vlctary — 
State  Oepartaaent  recognition  of  the  revota- 
tioniat  government  whk;h  blasted  Its  way  to 
power  in  a  new-world  Kaster  rebellion. 

/ost  the  other  day  the  new  government, 
though  ealMng  Itaetf  aiiU-Oommanlst.  agreed 
to  Oommanlat  deauuMls  to  begin  seiuuis  ct 
the  tin  industry.  28  pcroect  oC  whlt^  la 
owned  by  American  investors,  a  IkokUng 
worth  more  than  S3X)004M».000. 

But  the  real  lasne  Is  not  tin.    It  is 
CommunlBt  alms  throughout  South 
are  to  be  given  a  stiot  in  tlie  arm  by  United 
I  recognmop  at  the  new  Bolivian  1 
dearty  within  the  dictate  at  a 
are  already 
to  ••!»>  the  Mg  estates  In  G\iat 
the  copper  mines  In  Chile.    State  ! 
reeogidtlan  at  the  Bolivian  coup  might 

IgiiiUng  onmmunism  every, 
m  X<atln  America. 

Tbe  Ooasmnnlst  pattern  tn  BoMvla  i»««^— ^ 
dear  very  shortly  after  revotuttonlsts  de- 
feated a  mlltcary  Junta  wtilch  had  ruled  only 
It  mnnth<.  Dr.  Victor  Paz  BiIhisbuiu,  gen- 
erally eoadAsiQd  anti-OoBamunlst.  *»«*»-^ 
president  of  the  new  government,  but  hardly 
10   davB    after    his    vtetory,    Jules    Dubois, 

Tribune  oorreapond- 
from  La  Pas  that  leftlets  had 
eontrol  at  the  new  gufeiuassBt. 

Principal  couepteatuf  wss  Juan  lieehtn. 
bead  at  the  tin  mlnerv  union  which  •■  far 
back  ••  194«  bad  proelabned  tliat  tbe  "bonr- 
geo>s  demociaHc  revolutton  must  be  re- 
garded as  only  a  Mep  toward  the  prolrtar- 
tan  revoiwtlaw.  True  democracy  can  only 
bo  brought  about  through  the  dicta  torahip 
at    tbm    pvoletartat.*     "nie    statement,    of 

Today  J>nan  Xiscbin  Is  minister  of  nsines 
end  as  such  Is  to  head  a  eonunlsslon  oideied 
by  Pea  ■stensaoro  to  report  In  lao  days  as 
to  tbe  best  metbod  to  selae  Bottvla'i  tn- 


IWb  Is  tbe  gufei'Luneul  which  State  now  Is 
reported  about  to  reeognlae  under  the  weary 
argument  that  unless  the  United  States  baa 
official  representation  In  BoUria  we  can 
make  no  formal  protest  against  seizure  of 
American  properties,  that,  in  a  word,  we  will 
be  wtthont  any  protection  whatever. 

State  also  argties  that  Its  policy  Is  to  rec- 
ognize any  govermnent  which  can  demon- 
strate It  has  effective  control  and  win  live  up 
to  its  obllgatlans  to  this  coimtry.  How  the 
proposed  selrore  of  the  tin  mines  fits  Into 
tills  last  requirement  is  not  explained. 

IVor  Is  It  clear  how  British  recognition  of 
Communist  China  helped  British  inveators 
who  have  been  so  persecuted  by  the  Com- 
munists they  recently  announced  they  are 
abandonlDg  their  China  properties  alto- 
gether, and  clearing  out  of  China. 

Apparently,  it  Is  of  only  minor  Interest  to 
the  State  Department's  BoUvlan  desk  that 
Bolivian  mines  have  been  our  only  source 
of  tin  not  directly  in  the  path  of  Communist 
armies  which  now  *^ri^tfn  Malayan  ■"H 
Indonesian  mines. 

And.  of  coiuae.  the  whole  Bolivian  aoon- 
omy  rests  on  Its  tin  sales,  dileCy  to  tlUs 
country.  United  States  recognition  of  a  de 
facto  Communist  government  and  continued 
purchase  of  tin  will  mean  a  strategic  Com- 
nuinist  victory  in  South  America.  BeXusal 
to  racogniae  the  new  government  will  mean 
•  CoBimimist  defeat.  For  the  new  govern- 
eannot  •urriva  wlttiout  United  States 
and  a  eoottnned  guaranty  at  tin 
to  this  eotintry. 

■vcn  so,  the  major  Issue,  as  we  noted,  to 
whether  this  country  is  willing  to  stand  asMe 
and  watch  the  Communist  pattern  of  Europe 
and  Arta  repeated  In  our  own  backyard. 


WlvIS 


EXTENSION  OP  maoapwa 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAIKit 

or  uuoaxa 
ZM  TBS  HOOSE  OP  llgi  llglliU  I  STIVB 

Thursday.  May  29. 19i2 

Mr.   BEAICER.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 

imawftnons  consent  I  include  tn  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rccoas  the  following  edli- 
torial  from  tbe  Kokomo  dad.)  THiiuaey 
under  date  0/  May  U.  1S&2: 

wrwT  as  BooOT  Panan 

The  vote  last  week  tn  Congress  defeating 
a  Wn  to  Increase  sodal-eecnrlty  payments 
by  gS  a  month  no  doubt  wm  be  Intentlon- 
aliy  misrepresented. 

Tlie  bUl  was  defeated  mostly  by  Repub- 
noans  and  southern  Democrats.  The  Ttu- 
man  Democrats  are  ♦»wrir(£  of  using  the  ait- 
uaUon  during  the  coming  election  rampaiyn^ 
to  blame  the  Republicans  far  the  failure  ot 
the  bm  to  pass.  Their  strategy  would  be  to 
picture  the  Republicans  as  ««<-^/^niiitif  to 
the  people  who  retire  on  social  security. 

If  that  i»  done,  it  wlQ  be  mlarepresenta- 
tloa.  The  Republicans  and  southern  Demo- 
crats said  they  were  not  voting  ■g^tnff  t>v» 
proposal  to  increase  payments.  Tliey  voted 
against  the  bill,  they  eaplalned.  because  it 
wmtalned  s  "sleeper"  provision  to  grant 
the  Social  Security  Admlnistiatcv  authority 
to  appoint  physiciazis  to  •MnntFv^  dlaahUUv 
plaliTisnts. 

Opponents  of  the  measxire  Inrtlratod  they 
would  oCer  no  objection  to  It  if  the  "slaepcr" 
is  removed.  In  other  words,  tiiey  would 
support  t-te  aoove  to  pay  $i  man  a  aKUUb 
to  old-age  ai>d  survlaQr  insunnoe  *-->nrfl 
claries  If  the  ob  jectioaahle  provision  ralatlM 
to  selection  of  phyalelaiM  is  ^«-»«~^t-T|^       " 

But  the  Fair  Daal  wis^  la  the  House  — ^ 
xafuse  to  take  the  ptorlaton  out,  and  maytos 
the  legislation  die.  In  that  way  It  oould  try 
to  perwiade  the  voters  that  the  n>p..Kii^ns 
were  f  «^-t  incrsaalng  tbair  ^»^-«iar  bene- 
fits. 

What  the  <HipocenU  of  the  bill  didnt  w*^ 
was  the  Pair  Deal's  eagarneas  to  give  tba 
VMeral  Government  a  hold  over  the  rT^>«i,>fij 
profession.  If  Oscar  Swing's  sgency  «>wniiiii 
be  empowered  to  »pr"t"t  physicians  to  /•>»^^ 
on  dlaahUlUea.  It  would  have  a  messurs  at 
control  over  doctors. 

A  lot  of  people  do  not  «->*<»ir  the  Oovem- 
ment  should  control  the  doctors.  They 
think  the  medical  profession  *n/i  other  pro- 
fessions and  businesses  should  remain  free  in 
America.  Doctors  selected  by  the  Social 
Security  Admlnistratcr  would  owe  a  measun 
of  allegiance  to  him.  and  this  would  constl- 
tnte  a  step  toward  Pederal  regulation  of  t^nt 
profession. 

The  question  of  whether  physicians'  fees 
are  excessive  is  not  Involved  In  this  debate. 
That  Is  a  separate  matter,  and  if  the  fees  are 
tco  large  they  ought  to  be  reduced  by  the 
medical  profession  Itself.  Incidentally,  many 
doctors  take  Into  eonslderation  their  pa- 
tients' ability  to  pay,  and  many  do  a  large 
amount  of  charity  work.  But  this  quarrel 
that  some  citizens  have  with  the  professton 
is  not  a  part  of  the  question  in  the  defeat 
(tf  the  15  monthly  old-age  Increase.  That 
defeat  came  because  many  Oongrearmen  do 
not  want  Bwlug**  bureau  to  get  a  toehold 
over  public  health.  There  are  too  many 
examples  in  history  of  nations  which  social- 
laed  medicine  to  their  people's  detriment. 

The  social -security  recipients  still  eouM 
have  the  Increase  of  95  a  month  In  benefits. 
TTiey  could  have  It  If  the  Democratic  major- 
ity would  bring  the  bill  up  for  another  vote 
without  the  Ewlng  "sleeper"  on  the  appoint- 
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raent  of  physicians.  Then  the  bill  woxild 
pass  and  the  retired  workers  covered  by  so- 
cial security  would  get  their  extra  gS  a 
month. 

If  the  Democratic  majority  refuses  to  call 
up  the  bill  without  the  objectionable  pro- 
vision, they,  and  not  the  Republicans,  will 
be  preventing  the  retired  people  from  re- 
ceiving the  increase  in  benefits. 


Ton,  Who  Are  Our  Serrautt,  Both  Demo- 
crats and  Repubbcaas,  Must  Do  Some 
Clear,  Sound  Thiakbif  and  Unafraid 
VotiBg— To  Do  Last  Will  Braud  You  as 
CraTcn  Hrelinft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  TBI  HOU8K  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVB8 
Thursday.  May  29.  1952 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Ric- 
OBB.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Rao  Oak.  Iowa. 
Hon.  Bbw  F.  jBMsaM, 

Congressman,  Seventh  IMrtncf  of  lotoa. 

DsAX  PaiKNs  Bkn:  Pot  some  time  I  have 
been  thinking  of  writing  you.  I  dislike  im- 
posing on  yoxir  time  as  our  Repreeentatlve. 
but,  in  my  opinion,  things  are  being  manipu- 
lated and  ahaped  tight  under  your  very  noae 
that  makes  the  next  6  months  of  1053  more 
critical  a  period  of  sound  and  safe  American 
Government  than  confronted  the  colonists 
or  the  American  people  in  tbe  decade  of  1890 
to  1800.  and  therefore,  my  dear  Congressman. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  yoiu-  indulgence 
in  penisal  of  this  letter  and  comment. 

A  build-up  for  more  power  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  1951  when  the  Congress  dldnt 
give  in  to  all  the  demands  of  bureaucratic 
dictates.  Some  of  the  manipulation  has  been 
political,  some  economic,  and  some  military 
pressure.  Classification  by  groups  identify 
the  principal  manipulators  working  wltliin 
tiieee  general  spheres: 

1.  Ideologists  of  socialistic  or  communistlo 
leanings;  and 

a.  Bureaucrats  of  whatever  persuaaloa; 
and 

S.  imitary  promotionists;  and 

4.  Pollticsl  opportunists. 

Tbe  medium  for  this  build-up  for  ntore 
power  is  emergency.  Of  course,  you  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  our  servants  in  Ccmgrees. 
must  analyze  any  claimed  threat  to  our 
peaoe.  If  found  to  be  a  real  threat,  let  the 
duly  representative  of  the  tnilitary.  also  the 
Executive  and  the  proper  committee  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  all  get  into  a  huddle  and 
recommend  without  fanfare  a  real  prepared- 
ness to  meet  any  threat.  Let  It  then  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Congress.  If  after  that  any 
threat  breaks,  then  let's  all  wholeheartedly 
support  the  ExecuUve  and  the  military  in 
suppreeslon  of  such  threat. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  claimed  emer- 
gency is  unreal  or  manufactured,  then  ex- 
pose it.  A  smoke-screen  emergency  is  cow- 
ardice and  un-American. 

Since  1B51  one  emergency  after  anotiier 
has  t>een  announced  In  the  press,  each  stem- 
ming from  some  bureaucrat.  Admittedly 
any  claimed  threat  should  t>e  explored.  We 
have  witnessed  the  claimed  threat  of  inabil- 
ity In  10  months'  time  to  arrive  at  a  safe 
and  satisfactory  truce  of  a  police  action; 
have  beard  of  a  claimed  military  build-up  in 
Manchuria;  also  threats  in  the  Near  East  on 
aoo&omlc  grounds;   then  comes  more  eco- 


nomic grasp  of  power  In  the  seizure  of  ttie 

railroads;   then  It  shifts  to  the  military 

southeast  Asia  is  about  to  be  overrun  by  hos- 
tile legions  or  military  hordes:  then  the 
scen^  switches  to  the  economic  again  in  the 
steel  industry  dispute  and  emergency  de- 
mands that  on  the  personal  Judgment  of  one 
man.  even  the  Constitution  must  be  set  aside 
If  need  be;  a  new  order  of  American  govern- 
ment decreed  by  one  single  American;  next 
comes  tbe  press  release  that  the  U.  N.  forces 
In  Korea  Jiut  discovered  a  Siegfried  line  in 
North  Korea;  and  so  one  emergency  after 
another  is  thrown  onto  the  screen,  and  that 
finally  you  will  find  that  the  emergency  is 
brought  close  enough  to  the  Democratic 
convention  so  that  in  the  name  of  emergency 
(not  principles)  Harry  Truman  or  one  of  his 
underlings  whom  be  can  bless,  will  be  de- 
clared Indispensable. 

From  then  on  till  after  election  this  fall 
one  smokescreen  emergency  after  another 
will  be  released  ta  befog  the  Congress  and 
the  people. 

You,  who  are  our  servants,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  must  do  some  clear,  sound 
thinking  and  unafraid  voting.  TO  do  leu 
will  brand  you  as  craven  hirelings. 

We  have  a  good  country — a  flag  that 
stands  for  certain  cherished  principles  of 
American  origin  and  living.  Don't  let  that 
flag  down.  Be  strong  at  home — prepare 
under  proper  authority  to  meet  any  threat 
at  borne  or  abroad — be  a  good  neighbor — 
fraternize  in  good  wlU  with  all  and  any  of 
mankind— on  a  fair  and  sound  business  basis 
trade  anywhere.  Let  Congress  receive  sug- 
gestions from  the  Executive  on  promotion  of 
policy  and  welfare — then  have  the  Congress 
listen  to  tbe  people  and  after  open  and  fair 
discussion  of  tbe  facts,  let  the  House  and 
Senate,  after  consultation  with  tbe  Execu- 
tive, in  due  process  enact  and  promulgate  a 
clear,  morally  pure,  and  economically  sound 
American  charter  for  Americans  at  home  and 
for  America  as  a  good  neighbor. 

So,  we  look  to  you  Congressmen  to  guard 
and  pilot  the  Ship  of  State,  whether  through 
treacherous  shoals  or  If  overburdened  with 
\m-Amerlcan  barnacles,  bring  it  through 
safely  and  unpolluted,  so  that  it  can  more 
truly  serve  all  true  Americans  and  men  of 
good  will  evnywbere. 

Tours  for  a  sound  America  for  otir 
children. 

Ifoet  oordiaUy. 

Obcab  WKNaraAHB. 


Koje  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  KAasAcHuatiia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  8.  19S2 

Mr.  PURCXDLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sit- 
uation at  Koje  Island,  Korea  is  an  ex- 
tremely bad  one.  Communist  prisoners 
seem  to  have  taken  over  control  of  the 
prisoner  camps.  In  fact,  they  have  such 
control  it  Is  doubtful  if  we  should  even 
call  them  prisoners.  There  have  been 
terroristic  methods  used  by  Communist 
prisoners  to  subjugate  prisoners  who  are 
not  Communists.  Many  prisoners  have 
been  wounded  and  murdered  by  other 
prisoners  and  guards  are  also  reported 
to  have  been  injured  and  killed.  While 
there  probably  is  no  proof  of  it,  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  Communists  in 
China  and  North  Korea  have  direct  com- 


munication with  the  prisoners  on  Koje 
Island.  Since  one  of  the  most  important 
truce  terms  is  going  to  concern  prisoners, 
the  situation  is  a  very  delicate  one  and 
every  precaution  must  be  used  to  see  that 
the  Communists  do  not  create  some  in- 
stance that  would  enable  them  to  make 
propaganda  against  the  United  States 
or  the  United  Nations,  basing  their 
charge  on  our  alleged  mistreatment  of 
prisoners. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  prisoners  must 
be  on  their  guard  every  moment.  They 
must  be  on  the  alert  for  any  possible 
move  by  the  Communists.  We  all  know 
that  the  Communists  are  expert  in  seiz- 
ing hostages  on  one  pretext  or  another 
and  then  demanding  concessions.  We 
saw  that  happen  with  our  four  flyers,  for 
example. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  guna 
have  been  seized  from  guards  and,  in 
addition,  American  personnel  have  t>een 
seized.  We  have  an  extremely  dangerous 
situation  there,  one  that  is  explosive  in 
fact.  We  had  lietter  be  on  the  alert  for 
trouble  that  may  be  incited  in  one  way 
or  another  to  be  used  for  propaganda 
purposes  against  us. 


Arc  We  Unfratefnl,  Careless,  or 
Forgetfal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  rancBTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday.  May  29, 1952 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Friday,  the  30th  of  May,  we,  the  living, 
will  again  pay  tribute  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  their  lives  for  us. 

My  district  secretary.  Harry  M.  Fox, 
who  is  very  active  in  veterans'  affairs, 
and  who  is  a  district  deputy  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  in  Pennsylvania, 
has  Issued  a  release  to  the  members  of 
the  American  Legion  from  his  district 
as  to  their  responsibility  on  this  Memo- 
rial Day. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude this  statement: 
Aax  Wx  UNCaATxrtTi.,  CAasLXss,  or  Foscirrm.? 

On  Friday,  May  30,  our  organization  In 
company  with  veteran  organizations 
throughout  Armstrong  County  and  the 
world  will  muster  together  in  their  annxial 
memorial  tribute  to  the  heroic  dead  of 
America's  wars.  Memorial  Day,  to  the  Uv- 
Ing  veteran,  is  our  most  revered  day  of  ob- 
servance. It  Is  an  occasion  that  brings  tJ 
the  siutace  strong  ties  and  friendship  of 
past  associations  but,  above  all,  it  stirs  our 
memories  of  those  who  feU  In  the  flelds  of 
battle  in  the  great  wars. 

In  a  sense,  we  feel  indebted  to  the  many 
brave  and  noble  men  who  tiave  so  gallantly 
fought  and  died  for  our  great  country  to 
make  it  free  and  secure.  That  Is  a  debt  we 
all  owe  to  the  many  who  gave  their  blood  oa 
the  battlefield  and  have  gone  on  before  ua. 
It  is  a  debt  that  can  never  be  paid  and  wlU 
always  remain  outstanding.  We,  the  living, 
try  to  keep  faith  with  them  that  thej  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain. 
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paopte  d  our  RattoB  tev* 
Um  tnM  ct  MoUlM  or  onr  fcwoM  too  llgtaUy. 
TlM  prtrUcigM  tb«t  we  eaerdae  erery  di^  ai 

our  Utm  wers  due  to  tb«  fact  tbat  tn  tiM 
past  tbese  AmertcuH  hare  been  -wlUtng  to 
tay  dovn  tlwlr  Itves  for  as.  We  eatute  oar 
burtad  tn  tlielr  flnal  raattnc  plaea 
■ertflead  ao  moch  that  raUglan.  d»- 
EDd  freedom,  and  all  rtglita  (hat  90 
with  tbem  mlgbt  wrrlva  on  aartti. 

Wa  aliall  not  f  aU  tbem  tn  aeelng  that  just- 
ncH  and  rlgtateousnesfl  prevaU.  In  doing 
bonor.  the  memory  of  tbeee  men  and  nuiiMU 
wte,  toy  tbelr  aaertfloea.  can  to  oar  attaotlon 
thmX  tnaa  ttberty  la  beyond  prtea. 
Friday,  aa  «•  01 

wttli  au— ea  aatf  Saga  aad  — tcli 
tmttUooal  paradaa  tlaat  U  wm  be  aa 
•mpty  tillmta  unlcaa  we  radedlcata  our 
iMarta.  minds,  and  aoctU  to  tboee  rlgbta 
'WlUch  oar  conxradea  ao  TmlUmtty  foni^t  for. 

Let  na.  on  MuBiwIal  Day, 
aalvea  to  tbc  noble  cauaes  to  wblcb 

(bat  an  trying  to  tear  down  tba  mbroexan 
that  haa  been  built  by  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  our  heroes.  Let  us  resolve  to  darote  orxr- 
aelves  to  a  generoua  service  to  our  fellow  men 
Just  aa  thoae  who  died  for  ua  dedicated  tiMtr 
ll^«a  to  that  aervloe.    Let  us  Hope  for  a  )■■( 

peace  among  all 

elvaa.     Our    lost 
know,  woiild  want  It  that  day.    We  cannot 

five  more,  but  giving  less  would  bring  dls- 
onor  upon  them, 

If  each  individual  In  the  home,  in  the 
achool.  In  the  church.  In  tba  polling  place 
and  In  bis  heart  Inatsta  on  tbe  caalBtanance 
of  the  principles  o<  treadfi,  then  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  carve  the  names  of  mora 
sacrificing  men  on  tomhatones  and  monu- 
menta. 

War  la  horrible— U  creates  many  sorrows. 
The  most  terrible  part  about  war  Is  the  toll 
It  takei  at.  the  youth  at  oar  eountry.  For 
example,  the  average  age  of  the  men  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  World  War  II  was  about 
3S  y«aiB.  And  so,  we  loat  abooi  SOOjOOO  of  the 
Nation's  youth.  Today,  in  Korea,  young  men 
of  still  a  leuer  average  in  age  are  losing  their 
Jtf«i.   Afaay  at  the  young  rnec  who  m«t  un- 

timely  deaths  during  all  Ui«  wars  had  not 
reached  an  age  when  life  and  Its  reqxmsl- 
bUltles  were  fully  theirs.  We  eonuuemorate 
these  men  who  sacilgeed  their  early  man- 
hood bafora  tbair  Kary  eoold  have  been  un- 
joUad  or  their  worth  to  their  family,  their 
Nation,  and  the  world  ooold  ha  falAUad. 

lismnilsl  Day  Is  a  sad  obaervanoe.  every- 
one stands  qxiletly  together  with  luU  heart, 
rememherlng  the  valiant,  resting  forever  In 
the  deep  seas,  cemeteries  In  other  lands,  or 
broMghl  home  to  our  local  graveyards.  Aa 
you  stand  In  silent  reverence  whila  tha 
bqgtar  sounds  tha  tradltlanal  •Tfm."  cast 
your  eyes  upon  a  gold-atar  mother  or  wife 
near  you.  They  will  be  thlnlUng  of  their  son 
or  husband  who  died  m  the  Invasion  of  Wor- 
maady,  oa  the  Stegfrled  line,  or  tn  a  Nazi 
prlaon  eunp.  Maybe  be  loat  his  life  on  one 
of  the  Pacmo  islands.  In  Africa,  in  sbell-tom 
Italy,  or  wherever  Americans  were  eaOed  to 
duty.  Mo  one  realizes  the  sorrow  of  nmny 
parenta,  wivea,  swaethearta,  and  chfldren 
who  have  been  left  behind  to  aMum  the 
paaalBg  of  th^  loved  onea.  Tea  slm^  can- 
not be  human  tf  you  do  not  get  a  cboked- 
vp  taellng  vlsaaUstng  the  many  broken 
hearts  and  watch  tha  many  tears  roll  doern 
tbelr  cheeks. 

Ob  Mday,  aa  we  stand  In  gratafol  memory 
hi  the  vartooa  resting  plaoea  at  the  dead.  In 
the  very  sbadows  at  aotiie  at  tiwir  «aati>- 
•tooea.  let  ua  reallae  more  fully  the  true 
greataeas  of  those  who  gave  their  Uvea  la 
eonfllct  that  their  loved  ones  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  carry  on. 

All  of  us.  veteran  and  nonveteran.  women 
and  children,  have  a  special  obligation  to 
otir  heroic  war  dead  by  preserving  their 
memory  and  their  deeds.    Those  men  who 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MiTCHELI 

or  WAaHnccTOM 

01  TBK  BOU6B  OF  RKPBSSSNTATIW 

Thturaday.  Mat  29. 1952 

iCr.  lOTCHEUi.  Mr.  Speater.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reanrks  to  tbe  Rao- 
oita.  I  toelade  tlie  foHowtag  address  by 
Paul  li.  FbillipB,  president.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers.  A.  F.  of  L., 
before  Electric  Coosumers  Coalereooe. 
May  27.  lfl&2.  in  Waahli^ton.  D.  C: 

WaOB  BteicasB'  Btskx  at  FosLse  Fowaa 
(By  Paul  L.  PhllUps) 

o  oMaa.  I  laad  wham  tha  odktals 
at  the  power  oompanlen  meet  In  aoma  awanky 
resort,  and  spend  several  days  oonvlndng 
each  other  that  the  oountry  1m  on  the  verge 
ot  aodaUiam.  They  always  wind  up  with 
a  dedaion  to  start  a  new  propaganda  cam- 
palga.  alOMd  at  what  they  call  the  "gram 
roots."  10  stop  the  "aatlonaliaattoa  ot  tha 

power  Industry." 

Diirlng  the  3  days  of  this  Xlcatrlo  Con- 
aumers  Confaraace,  it  has  been  «  most  re- 
freshing experience  to  discuss  this  suhjact 
and  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  story  from 
the  people  the  power  companies  are  shooting 
at — the  grass  rooters  themselves. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  there  are  able 
and  courageous  people  In  this  country,  some 
of  whom  we  listened  to  fseterday  and  to- 
day, who  are  Interested  tn  the  welfare  of 
the  conaumers  of  eteetridty. 

As  we  bare  aeen.  the  saimnniy  ct  the  coun- 
try and  the  very  existence  of  Its  cltlsens  are 
dally  becoming  increasingly  more  dependent 
upon  deetrleal  aswirgy.  We  can  now  better 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  words  of 
the  great  Neerton  D.  Baker,  the  late  Secre- 
taty  at  War,  when  lie  wrote:  " Whoever  owns 
(otir  water  powers)  in  a  large  sense  may  be 
said  to  own  the  United  States.  Industrially 
and  commercially." 

ISt.  Baker  went  on  to  say:  *^f  I  were 
greedy  for  power  over  my  fellow  men,  I 
would  rather  eontrol  Mtiaele  Shoals  than  to 
be  oontlnuoaaly  elected  FreiSdent  of  the 
United  StaSes." 

Iha  bitter  and  often  hysterical  attacks 
by  tha  power  oompanias  upon  Govenunent- 
owned  power,  are  sufficient  In  themselves  to 
ccnvlnce  me  that  Mr.  Baker  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  When  I  snggeat  that  this 
eontrol  should  rest  with  the  Oovemment, 
rather  than  with  tha  power  ooaapaoias,  I 
am  told  thla  Is  aoeiaUetlc. 

All  I  know  is  that  when  a  private  eooi- 
pany  has  tbe  control,  the  aoamuMoet  gete 
it  In  the  neck. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  tba  electric  Mils  of  two 
paper  maken  in  tha  Ifiagara  Palls  area. 


Mw 
U.  T,  and  tha  othar  in 
Both  get  their  tleetrtclty  froB  tka 

'.  hot  osie  buys 

kSpallyewmd 

sion. 

The  one  In  mafsra  Falls  to  July,  last  yoar, 
used  792  kilowatt-hotirs,  for  which  the  m- 
agara  Mohawk  Pomsr  Oasy.  charged  hla 
•14.40.  If  the  one  In  Thcrold  had  uaed  aa 
maeh.  tha  Thorald  (PubOc  millttm  Com- 
mlsalon)  would  have  charged  him  i8.7S:  this 

paid  $6JK  more,  even  though  tha  power  trtist 
tens  us  that  **prtvate  bualnem  can  do  tt  best." 

Tba  Mils  tor  them  two  hoams  for  Jhnuary 
1852.  offer  a  better  comparlaon.  becatiaa  tha 
Niagara  Falla  family  had  thrown  owt  Its 
electric  hot- water  heater  and  switched  ta 
another  foal. 

One  family  paid  the  Thorold  Public  UtiU 
ttles  Oommlsskm  g4.a8  lor  380  kllowatt-hotirs. 
The  other  paid  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.  (7.98  for  396  kilowatt-hours.  Ha  uaed 
only  18  more  kilowatt-hours,  bat  ha  paid 
tS.ll  more. 

Here  Is  )vst  ana  r'—ofi^  at  wlMre  ona 
family  Is  making  a  »it>»t^ntifi  contribution 
each  month  UMvaid  the  phony  ' 
at  what  the 
"free  entarprlsa." 

Xnterprtee  la  not  free  to  the 
he  pays  dearly  for  It.  Moreover. 
la  tha  osdy  eontrlbtitlon  ha  la  allowed  to 
e.  Tha  nrmaMmar  haa  no  votes  In  how  tba 
eotapaay  la  mawagad,  who  msnagss 
tt  er  how  mwcb  they  srs  paid  to  msni^s  It. 
anything  to  my  ahowt 
uch  is  spent  for  artvamalng,  nar  what 

manrt   a  more  eOelent  opsratlop,  aad   his 
Bspresentatlve  la   Ccmgrsm   caanoC  ar  at 

On   tbe   other   hand,  wndar   Onisiiwwi 

personnel  are  poaiiUa.  as  >»g  m  we  havs 
the  right  of  the  taalkH.  We  prater  to  have 
tMs  control  m  the  bands  of  the  Oovenmsnt. 
We  are  eonvlnoad  tt  Is  vmacix  waan  dlAeirit 
So  change  tha  psmatsiit  of  a  power  eosapaay 
It  la  to  change  tha  oAclata  of  tha  Oov- 
t.  thoQgb  then  an  1 
ta  Albsny  w( 

Expensive  campalgaa  are  tasdertaban  to 
eosivtskoe  me  I  am  wrong,  but  I  simply  know 
that  I  trust  all  the  people  more  than  I  trwst 
the  board  of  dtaauturs  at  aoooa  power  com- 
pany. Thotisands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
are  spent  to  bombatd  ma,  by  srvary  eon- 
eel  vable  media  knwwn  to  man.  with  the 
ehorge  that  because  I  want  the  Oovemment 
to  give  am  shmper  elecbrtdty  I  am  la 
«r  aoplati— .  And  rm  paying  for  It. 
ttane  I  mp  a  swtt^.  or  my  wtle  crmnhs 
the  old  washing  maehtee.w-  eopplytbel 
to  boy  the  propaganda  to  throw  ttmSk.  at  ws. 

A  ooople  flC  weeks  ago,  I  piflked  wp'tha 
Batorday  Evening  Post  and  Mg.  black  let- 
ter* screamed  at  me:  WuulU  yow  throw 
three  hundred  and  hfty  asveu  mllNon  tax 
dollars  Into  Bella  OaByont"  WeD.  oiy  Brat 
reaction  wm  that  some  of  tbem  have  gone 
tQto  worse  places,  wlsere  there  was  no  can- 
yon. I  read  on  and  found  tt  to  be  an  ad 
of  tbe  power  eocnpanles,  dtecusateg  a  pro- 
posed dam. 

I  picked  vp  a  copy  of  Oonier*s  magadns 
and  an  editorial  headline  warned  me  we  are 
*^On  tbe  brink  of  aoetallsea.**  beceoae  tootb 
the  federal  Oovemment  and  the  Hew  Terk 
State  government  wanted  to  boild  a  power 
plant  at  Ifiagara  Palls.  TMs  is  •Creeping 
soetallsm,"  tt  says  here.  I  gave  a  lot  of 
thought  to  that  editorial,  but  I  was  n€ 
able  to  apprectete  tbe  apparent  fear  of 
edttor — that  Harry  IVaman  and  Tom 
hand  In  hand,  were  beaded  for  destraetlcn 
over  the  PaHs  In  the  same  socialistic  baxrsl. 
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tad  by  the  big 
lor  Conatltuttonal 

our  real 


im  tha  TV  aad  found 
top  of  lin«Bta  Falla, 
y  aara  ftUad  with 
taking  over 


Bo,  I  laid  that 

afteri 

Of  tha 

anmmat.  only  to 

wa  amy  Jala  with 

the  at. 

than 

In  itsapslr  I 
myself  rl^tt 
complete  with 
Hangma  of  aodallatle 
the  Niagara  project. 

■van  at  a  amiUa  organlsatlna 
there  was  bo  aaeaps.  Tha  spaaka 
public-relations  repreaentatlve  of  tha  power 
company,  with  a  canned  speech,  a  proise- 
Uon  machine,  and  an  asslatsmt  to  operate 
it.  That  did  It.  I  threw  In  the  towel,  went 
hosaa  to  bed  and  dreamed  of  how  much  of 
my  light  bill  was  used  to  pay  the  costs  of 
all  these  things. 

Hot  too  long  ago  someone  sent  me  an  ad 
from  tha  Dnlted  States  Mews  which  started 
out  innocently  enough  by  talking  about  the 
dreams  of  young  boys  for  riches  and  auc- 
ceas.  but  then  took  off  on  a  scare  campaign 
about  the  Oovemment  taking  over  the  light 
and  power  conqianles.  The  headline, 
thotigh.  was  what  Interested  me.  It  asked 
of  yoting  boys.  niThat  do  you  want  to  be 
trhan  you  grow  upt" 

t  cant  my  what  the  boys  want  to  be  when 
they  grow  up,  but  if  they  are  like  some  of 
their  fathers  tn  the  paper  Industry  of  New 
Tork  and  New  Kngland.  I  know  what  they 
will  be.     They  will  be  unemployed. 

Many  of  the  paper  mWs  in  theae  aaettons 
are  completely  idle  or  running  short  tlsae. 
am  the  paper  they  used  to  produee  Is 
being  made  la  the  Bowth.  tbe  North- 
,  and  tn  Canada.  One  of  the  prta- 
ctpal  mmsaa  for  this  Is  ths  low  eoat  of  power 
tn  the  other  areas,  bsmns 

a  pteatimi  sappl*  of 


char^M.  but  I  am  quaUfled 
bef «sv  TVA  with 


la  NOW  Task  aad 
idsiably  Mgbar  than  la 
regions    whsia  the  Oovarameat  has 
built  btigs  bydioelaulrte  pio)eets.    Thay  are 

almost  twice  aa  high  as  la  the  TVA  area, 
and  nKTTc  than  double  tha  costs  In  the  Horth- 
^nmt  and  in  CsnadK 

In  addition  to  production  of  power,  them 
hugs  projacta  iriasmis  tha  tram  and  the 
vatar.  We  cant  have  one  withoxrt  ths  othsr. 
azkd  both  are  emsntlal  to  paper  making. 
The  Unttud  Statea  F^amtry  Sarvloe  baa  done 
an  exoeDent  Job  of  forest  conservation. 
While  the  Water  and  Power  Division  has  not 
only  sup  filled  chmp  power  but  has  also 
given  the  forests  tha  water  they  must  have. 
The  result  has  been  a  shifting  of  the  canters 
'nf  paper  -prodtictlon. 

Labor  coats  have  not  been  tha  deciding 
factor,  though  this  may  contradict  some 
poptUar  cotlona.  Them  three  areas  I  have 
mentioned  all  have  good  wage  ratea.  though. 
I  ahoxild  add  for  the  benefit  of  any  em- 
ployers preeent,  we  have  not  yet  achieved 
perfection.  Paper-mlU  ratm  on  the  wmt 
coast  are  more  than  60  percent  above  those 
of  New  England.  Canadian  paper-mlU  rates 
equal  thotw  of  New  BWgland,  and  ttie  paper 
Industry  ta  the  hlghmt-pald  tmtostry  in 
Canada  Soothera  ratm  are  higher  than 
New  Baglsnd.  aad  higher  than  the  national 
avn^ge  for  the  paper  Intfustiy. 

8ttre,  mo-  people  have  done  a  good  Job 
at  tbe  bargaining  taMe.  The  oompetttlon 
among  unions  being  what  It  Is  today,  we 
dont  let  cur  muJeat^  psevent  ws  front  ad- 
mttttng  tbat.  At  tha  saam  tteae,  we  folly 
reaftse  that  aa  ahwndanae  of  ehaap  powei 
bm  been  one  of  tbe  moat  effsetlve  aids  In 
iHkat  has  !>een  aeeomplMied — power  which 
hm  baesi  aiada  avallabte  tbinagb  aweh  paoj- 
aeta  aa  TWA.  Boaaevtila.  and  Canacla'a  giaal 
hydro  Ey»t<-m. 

We  heard  yearn  ago  and  frequasktly  still 
hear  thst  T?A  U  infcHnt.  wastsful.  a 
aoclallatlc  i>lttndar,  etc.    I  am  not  qv 
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Thara  asa  few  milte  la  the 
larger  dttae.  Aa  a  mattm  of  fact,  mill  attm 
and  entire  town  sltm  have  oftan  bmn  hacked 
out  of  the  wlldemeea.  1  happened  to  work 
In  a  paper  mill  in  one  of  them  small  towns 
In  Oamden.  Ark.,  before  TVA  and  BZA.  and 
I  am  quite  faoslllar  with  tbe  condttlona  at 
that  tlam. 

Before  TVA.  tha  titetrto  tajkm  were  high. 
Many  employs  m  lived  4  or  ft  asUm  out  of 
and  the  power  eoaofiany  refused  to 
id  Ite  liBiimiilmhai  Unea  to  their  bonMS. 
With  low  rates  In  tbe  mill,  even  boom  who 
lived  in  town  could  not  aflord  electricity.  I 
was  lucky.  Brawn  was  worth  more  than 
brains,  so  I  received  a  2 -cent  premium,  mak- 
ing my  rate  18  eente  an  hoar  Inetead  of  the 
usual  16  cente.  This  permitted  ua  the  lux- 
ury of  a  80-watt  nght  suspended  fron  ths 
oetltng  In  each  loota. 

Then  came  TVA  aad  RBA  wHh  transmis- 
sion tines  sprouting  all  over  the  ptaea.  All 
of  a  sudden,  the  Arkansas  Pow«-  A  Ugtat 
Co.  decided  that  It  was  the  dear  frtead  and 
benefactor  of  tbe  rural  home  owner,  and  that 
we  must  protect  Arkanaaa  and  its  streams 
against  such  dtesitroaa  erhemfs  aa  had  be- 
fallen Tenneaaee  at  Moade  Shoals. 

This  competition  for  eleetrle  oonsumcrs, 
coupled  with  a  stmdlly  rMng  standard  of 
nyfn^.  permitted  tham  workers  to  install 
electric  lighu.  As  time  paaaed.  they  were 
able  to  lastan  refngeratora.  radloa,  wash- 
ing madblnaa.  vacuum  cleans  ra.  and  suny 
of  the  other  things  whk:h  today  are  gen- 
erally taken  for  granted. 

They  are  convinced  that  but  for  REA  many 
of  their  children  would  today  stfn  be  strain- 
ing their  eym  trying  to  study  their  three 
B's  by  the  dhn  light  of  keroaene  hunpa. 
TVA  and  REA  then,  as  now,  were  called 
socialism,  only  now  It's  the  creeping  ktad. 
I  dont  know.  All  I  know  Is  that  we  tike  It 
and  I  hope  that  tf  tt  has  been  creeping. 
It  wtn  get  up  on  Its  feet  and  run,  not  creep, 
to  the  nearest  borne  wttbont  electricity. 

An  this  hollering  about  eodaltem 
time  the  Oovemment  tries  to  utUlas 
natvjd  leaoujum  belonging  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, all  these  repeated  crtaa  of  "wolf."  some- 
how or  other  fall  to  alarm  them  people. 
Tbtj  know  that  what  the  oompanlea  are 
really  screaming  about  Is  that  whan  the 
GkTvemroent  buIMs  dams  and  transmlaslan 
lines  and  keeps  them  out  of  the  cintchm 
of  the  private  eompanlm,  ratm  have  dropped. 

The  powei  companies  want  moiKipoly.  not 
eompetHHm.  On  oceaskm,  they  go  to  great 
lengths  to  obtala  their  objectives.  A  cur- 
rent example  Is  the  all-ls-made-for-love 
coalition  of  the  Federal  Power  CommlEslon 
and  the  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co  at 
RoannkB  rapids.  There  are  paper  makers 
at  Roanoke  rapids  and  tf  this  power  project 
is  kept  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  private  com- 
panies, these  paper  makers  will  have  lower 
electric  rates.  Just  as  a  starter,  they  wont 
have  to  pay  high  Interest  rates  on  capital 
investoxent.  plus  high  costs  of  TV  shows,  ad- 
vertisements, public-relations  speakers,  and 
high  returns  for  the  stockholders. 

Speaking  of  stockholders,  I  wish  to  keep 
the  record  clear  on  one  thing.  We  make  the 
paper  on  which  the  stock  certlflcatm  are 
prlBftad.  In  that  prorem.  as  has  been  stated, 
we  use  a  tremendons  amount  of  water.  The 
point  I  want  clear  la  that  vrtten  that  paper 
leaves  the  mill  it  Is  bone  dry,  and  any  suh- 
aequent  addition  of  water  la  not  to  be  blamed 
on  ths  paper  makara. 

We  hope  Secretary  Cihapman  will  be  al- 
towad  to  proeeed  with  tha  Boaaolra  taplda 
project.  Our  electrte  ratea  will  be  lower,  our 
company 'a  oompetltive  fxisltlan  will  be  bet- 
tar,  our  Jotaa  will  be  more  secure. 

Tha  private  oompapim  want  regulation, 
noi  rivalry.    Our  esperiencm  with  State  reg- 


nlatory  bodlm  have  not  been  proflteble.  In 
our  opinion,  in  my  own  State  of  New  Tork. 
for  tnrtanoa,  tbe  Power  Aotbority  Is  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  bus  bar  delivery  to  private 
eompanlm.  If  either  the  State  or  Federal 
Government  should  build  the  Niagara  or  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  projecte. 

Ite  thinking  tn  thla  rsapect  is  in  perfect 
synehrontsatlon  with  that  of  the  povrer 
companies.  It  la  following  the  lead  of  a 
recent  Cbngrem  ^rtilcb  would  put  both  the 
Government  and  the  consumers  at  the  mercy 
of  the  power  compantes  tliroagb  the  sub- 
terfuge of  blocking  sMvoprlatlona  fcr  the 
conatTMCtlon  of  tranamlsalon  linm.  In  that 
congressional  fight,  one  real  champion  of  the 
consumer  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  liad 
this  to  my: 

"This  bOl  would  deny  to  govemmsnt 
power  aganctas  the  funds  they  need  to  give 
them  bargaining  power,  and  send  them  forth 
naked  and  unarmed  to  meet  the  wolvm  of 
the  power  trust.  It  would  change  our  na- 
tional power  policy  by  denying  funds  for 
cooatructlou  of  pid»Uc  tranamlsslon  lines 
*  *  *  It  wotild  give  private  eompanlm 
first  claim  to  pitfbilc  power." 

Theae  were  the  wotda  of  that  stench 
frtend  of  the  eieetrle  oonsuaMr.  the  H*>««t^y 
from  Alabama.  iJSTBa  HnJk 

If  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority 
hm  Ite  way.  the  eoswnmer  will  continue  to 
pay  through  the  noee.  With  bus  bar  de- 
livery, and  no  preference  elaum.  the  lew 
oo-opa  In  Mew  Tork  will  reaaaln  at  the  mercy 
cf  the  private  companlee.  The  New  Tork 
elaftHcal  cooperatlvm  now  pay  private  cosa- 
panlm  aa  average  of  1.39  oents  per  kilowmt- 
ho\tf .  or  eaactly  the  aaam  average  rate  paid 
by  residantlal  eonanmo^  In  the  TVA 
and  more  than  twtce  the  ratm  paid  by 
co-opa  to  private  eompanlm  In  thorn  Scatas. 

The  average  resMeatlal  rate  In  Mew  Task 
Is  nearly  two  and  one-halt  tlmm  m  atuch 
m  thorn  la  the  TVA  Stetm  and  In  rnimihi 

Our  people  are  being  googed.  tiarosigh  the 
exploitation  of  our  country^  natrnid  rc- 
aoorem  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  a  few.  By  our 
people.  I  mean  all  tbe  people.  We  are  all  tn 
this  thing  together,  and  thla  Is  certainly  one 
vital  laane  opost  which  tbe  faraacr.  the  pro- 
feaakmal  man.  the  merchant,  the  white 
collar  workm,  the  trnkm  raember  and  all  the 
others,  can  line  up.  slxoulder  to  ahouiner,  and 
go  out  and  get  results. 

If  the  consumer  Is  to  get  a  eqnare  deal,  it 
will  come  only  through  the  eOorta  of  all  the 
people.  palUng  together  toward  a  ""irmim 
objective,  permitting  no  other  lasuea  or 
dlfferencm  which  may  arlm  to  eanm  our  eyes 
to  lom  sight  of  that  objeetiva. 

First,  of  ooarae,  ttie  peo^rte  must  be  in- 
formed. It  ki  not  suaelent  to  expect  the 
people  to  search  out  for  themselves  facte 
which  are  so  cleverly  hidden  and  dlsgntaed 
behind  a  constant  barrage  of  propagaada. 
The  peopte  who  know  the  facta  mxmt  lay 
tbmm  before  the  oonaomers  and  the  voters,  so 
that  all  may  see  and  nzKtefstand  them. 

If  Congress  Is  ever  to  get  the  courage  to 
develop  tbe  water  powet  resources  of  this 
great  Nation,  it  win  come  only  when  the 
people  ss  a  whole  in  their  anger  and  Im- 
patience stream  Into  the  voting  booths  and 
demand  action  In  terms  that  p«\ittv-<«rts  fa.n 
unties  stand. 

For  the  first  atep  toward  this  objective.  I 
to  a^sam  grateful  snveclation  to 
responslhle  for  tiia  calling  of  this 
eonfetenoe.  Psrbapa  vpc  shaU  bear  again 
the  cry  of  "wolf,**  and  thla  cosiferaskm  amy 
be  branded  as  "socialistic."  That  Is  not  ka- 
portant.  What  Is  important  is  the  good 
whldi  will  surely  ecsae  from  the  ecnf ssvnce. 

It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  tni 
shall  prove  to  be  only  the  first  step  ta  a 
range  program  dedicated  to  tbe  protecdou 
of  the  consttmer  and  devoted  to  the  welfaie 
of  the  united  Stetm  and  Ite  cttiaeus. 
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DowIiBf  Call*  New  York  Hot  Spot  of 
Connption  in  Nation- Wide  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  mw  TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVE8 

Thursday.  May  29, 1952 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
biclude  the  following  series  of  five  arti- 
cles by  Edward  J.  Mowe:T.  appearing  in 
the  World-Telegram  beginning  May  12 : 

DOWI.IKG  Caixs  Nkw  TomK  Hot  Spot  or  Co«- 

MXjmojt  nr  Nation- Wide  Scandal 
(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

(Pt.  1) 

(For  15  months  the  King  committee  inves- 
ttgiatlng  tax  scandals  has  interviewed  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  behind  closed  doors  and 
•t  tliree  abortive  public  hearings  in  an  aura 
of  semi-mystery.  So  far  the  extent  of  Rev- 
enue Bureau  corruption  has  rocked  the  Na- 
tion, but  no  member  of  the  committee's  staff 
has  spread  on  the  record  the  entire  revolting 
picture.  Staff  Writer  Edward  J.  Mowery  to- 
day begins  a  series  of  articles  in  wliich  James 
W.  Dowllng  who  just  resigned  as  the  com- 
mittee's chief  investigator,  unveils  the  sordid 
trail  of  graft,  the  administration  road  blocks, 
pressures,  and  political  intrigues  revealed  by 
the  probe.  His  disclosures  were  given  ex- 
clusively to  the  World -Telegram  and  Sun  and 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  to  enlighten 
the  public  on  wtiat  he  terms  the  worst  na- 
tional scandal  since  Teapot  Dome.) 

James  W.  Dowllng,  who  Just  resigned  as 
chief  investigator  of  the  King  committee  tax 
scandal  probe,  said  today  the  15-month  in- 
▼estlgatlcn  "barely  scratched  the  svirface." 

Revolted  at  extent  of  graft  in  ttie  Revenue 
Bureau,  Mr.  Dowllng  made  the  following 
startling  disclosures: 

1.  A  hostile  administration  threw  up  road 
blocks  to  cripple  the  probe  of  corruption  and 
satMtaged  public  testimony  of  Joseph  D. 
Numm.  Jr.,  James  B.  Olson  and  Daniel  A. 
Bollch. 

a.  The  tax-collecting  machinery  from  coast 
to  coast  is  mired  m  graft,  and  untold  millions 
are  annually  lost  in  needed  tax  revenue. 

3.  The  standard  fee  to  fix  a  civil  tax  case 
Is  10  percent  and  all  the  traffic  will  bear  If 
the  conniving  taxpayer  faces  imprisonment. 

4.  Bureau  sleuths  are  secretly  investigat- 
ing their  own  racket  squad  set-up  by  Mr. 
Bollch  in  1946  to  examine  tax  returns  of 
•cores  of  racketeers. 

5.  Four  Intended  King  committee  wit- 
nesses have  disappeared  and  more  than  25 
others  perjured  themselves.  Their  cases 
may  go  to  Federal  grand  juries. 

8.  New  York  Is  the  corruption  hot  spot. 

Mr.  Dowllng,  who  resigned  from  the  com- 
mittee staff  to  practice  law,  said  he  took  the 
post  originally  upon  assurance  there  would 
be  no  whitewash  and  no  hamstringing.  He 
praised  Representative  Czcil  R.  Kimq,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  California: 

"The  conunlttee  tried  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously to  do  a  thorough  job.  But  de- 
spite the  fact  that  o^U'  dlsdosxires  caused 
heads  to  roll  and  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  Bureau,  I  must  stress  that  we  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  corruption  pic- 
ture." 

BSAVT  LOSSXS 

"As  seasoned  investigators,  we  wer«  ap- 
palled at  the  unmoral  aspects  of  this  graft 
and  the  callous  disregard  for  ethics  on  the 
part  of  the  Biu-eau's  erstwhile  big  brass. 
Larceny  seems  to  iiave  Infiltrated  even  the 
lower  echelons  of  the  agency,  and  its  malig- 
nancy is  evident  from  coast  to  coast. 


"Oraft— carefully  calculated  and  expertly 
mulcted — runs  Into  untold  millions  yearly. 
This  revenue  ts  lost  because  conniving  tax 
collectors  work  harmoniously  with  cheating 
taxpayers.  In  addition,  an  estimated  •4.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  groes  down  the  tax  drain  annually 
because  the  Revenue  Bureau  is  simply  unable 
properly  to  audit  returns. 

"Our  small  force  could  only  examine  in- 
come and  wealth  of  a  few  of  the  Bureau's 
New  Tork  personnel.  Yet,  we  know  o(f 
t7,000-per-year  agents  who  are  worth  around 
(200.000.  A  real  Investigation— not  a  spot- 
check — in  New  York  alone  would  uncover  a 
minimum  of  $4,000,000  annually  in  unex- 
plained Income  of  Bureau  personnel.  Since 
otir  New  York  probe  began,  32  revenue  agents 
and  deputy  collectors  have  left  the  serrice." 

OTHZB    INQtnXIZS 

"More  than  100  others  are  currently  under 
investigation  with  cases  against  20  suaiclent- 
ly  strong  to  warrant  grand  jury  action." 

Could  Mr.  Dowllng,  one  of  Oen.  "Vinegar 
Joe"  Stlllwell's  ace  counterintelligence 
agents  in  China,  estimate  the  number  of 
thieving  tax  agents  in  New  York?     He  said: 

"I'd  say  one  of  five  of  the  total  field  force 
of  2400 — or  480 — is  corrupt  on  the  basis  of 
oxir  findings.  New  York  is  the  corruption 
hot  spot.  Chicago  and  Boston,  respectively, 
make  up  the  second  and  third  top  graft 
cities.  Because  of  limited  funds  we  inves- 
tigated bureau  workers  in  New  York,  Boston, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  only  where  we 
received  specific  complaints. 

"It  would  take  years  of  intense  probing 
by  seasoned  sleutiis  to  unearth  the  extent 
of  graft  In  all  coUectors'  olBces." 

STANDASO  nx  FXS 

Less  than  10  percent  of  New  York's  field 
bureau  personnel  received  the  committee's 
Income  and  net-worth  questionnaires.  Many 
recipients,  Mr.  Dowllng  said,  squirmed  and 
sought  ways  to  disguise  their  true  worth. 

"About  40  had  unexplained  Income  and 
expenditures  of  $250,000,"  he  declared.  "We 
found  the  standanl  fee  to  fix  a  civil  case 
averaged  10  percent  of  the  tax?s  due.  In 
other  words,  the  fix  fee  washed  out  10  times 
as  much  revenue  due  the  Government. 
When  it  appeared  conniving  taxpayers  would 
go  to  jail,  the  greedy  tax  agent  took  all  the 
traffic  would  bear  up  to  half.       , 

"In  a  specific  case  involving  a  witness 
whose  fate  Is  now  in  the  bands  of  a  grand 
jiiry  we  learned  the  bite  was  $80,000  to 
whitewash  $300,000  in  taxes.  Our  limited 
investigation  turned  up  more  than  100  firms 
suspected  of  bribing  agents.  And  remem- 
ber, this  graft  was  not  what  we  discovered." 

XACKXT  SQUAO 

And  aren't  two  of  Commissioner  John  B. 
Dunlap's  agents  now  investigating  his  spe- 
cial racket  squad  in  New  York? 

"Yes,"  the  congressional  prober  admitted. 
"And  Whitman  Cordes.  head  of  the  squad 
Is  in  New  York,  has  resigned  In  disgust  and 
has  joined  the  State  crime  commission.  The 
racket  squad,  now  totaling  about  40  men. 
was  set  up  in  1948  by  Mr.  Bollch  when  he 
was  agent-in-charge.  It  came  under  Mr. 
Dunlap's  personal  wing  last  year  when  he 
headed  the  national   racket  drive." 

(Pt.  2) 

Grafting  tax  collectors  are  so  cunning  they 
are  sometimes  willing  to  take  their  fees  out 
in  trade,  James  W.  Dowllng.  newly  resigned 
chief  sleuth  of  the  House  tax  scandal  probe 
said  today. 

They  rarely  use  a  bit-or-miss  approach  to 
make  a  fix.  he  said.  They  are  coldly  mathe- 
nuktlcal  in  digging  a  "disallowance  hole"  for 
the  Intended  victim.  They  like  to  demand 
their  bribes  In  small  bills. 

"We  discovered  a  case  where  an  agent  put 
in  the  fix  for  a  contractor  after  the  latter 
weatherproofed  the  agent's  house.  He  sort 
of  calked  up  the  holes,"  Mr.  Dowllng  said. 


"Another  builder,  over  the  barrel,  built  a 
brand  new  garage  for  the  tax  gouger. 

"Sometimes  the  tax  agents  picked  out  TV 
sets  or  washing  machines  in  stores  owned 
by  their  Intended  victims.  One  fellow  had  a 
doeen  finely  tailored  suits  ($125  a  copy ) .  We 
learned  he  had  processed  tax  returns  for  a 
clothing  maker.  Asked  for  an  explanation 
of  his  elaborate  wardrobe,  he  said: 

"  Tm  testing  the  fabric*  " 

The  smart  big  shots  in  the  Revenue  Bu- 
reau, however,  never  took  a  direct  payoff, 
Mr.  Dowllng  explained.  While  In  office  they 
performed  favors  for  taxpayers  to  build  up 
good  will. 

"And  if  they  were  lawyers."  the  sleuth  de- 
clared, "they  had  a  ready-made  host  of  clients 
after  they  left  the  bureau.  Fees  for  the 
services  rendered  were,  of  course,  all  out  of 
proportion.  This  pattern  developed  In  the 
James  Flnnegan  and  other  cases.  Flnnegan. 
convicted  of  accepting  fees  on  cases  he  han- 
dled While  St.  Louis  collector,  left  under  fir*. 

"Our  agents  charged  Nunan  (former  com- 
missioner) with  accepting  $25.(X)0  in  Brown 
St  Blgelow  stock  after  be  left  office.  Nunan 
told  us  the  stock  'fee'  represented  four  phone 
calls  he  made  himself  in  behalf  of  B&B  to 
the  SEC.  Our  agents  learned  that  Nunan 
ruled  in  favor  of  B&B's  reorganization  while 
he  was  revenue  commlsslonar  (from  1044  to 
1947)." 

Some  tax  graft,  the  Investigator  said,  oper- 
ates through  a  conduit  system — a  literal 
pipeline  Into  a  fix. 

"Tax  officials  siiggest  that  taxpayers  con- 
tact a  specified  lawyer  to  effect  settlement 
of  a  claim."  he  declared.  "If  the  taxpayer 
has  his  own  attorney,  the  latter  makes  the 
contact. 

"The  bureau's  lawyer-fixer  suggests  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  settle  the  claim.  It  includes  his 
own  bribe  and  the  fee  fixed  by  the  bureau 
grafter  under  whose  protection  he  works. 
Many  times  the  taxpayer  ts  an  innocent  dupe. 
A  flagrant  abuse  involves  tax  deductions  for 
travel,  entertainment  costs  and  salaries 
wlilch  can't  be  fully  substantiated." 

UNBACKXD    CLAnf 

"If  an  executive  of  a  company  deducts 
$20,000  and  can  support  his  claim  with  only 
$5,000  in  receipts  or  canceled  checks,  he's  a 
prime  target  for  a  thieving  auditing  agent. 
Usually  the  fix  is  a  flat  20  percent.  We  found 
agents  earning  $7,500  yearly  building  up  for- 
tunes of  $150,000  plus  on  this  type  of  ex- 
tortion." 

And  when  the  committee  handed  out  net- 
worth  questionnaires,  didn't  suspected  tax 
collectors  plug  the  cash  on  hand? 

"Yes.  sir."  Mr.  DowUng  exclaimed.  "Many, 
It  seemed,  abhorred  banks  but  loved  strong 
boxes.  They  listed  living  costs  (over  6  years) 
correctly  but  forgot  to  teU  us  about  a  $25,000 
house  or  "accumulated  savings'  burled  In  the 
back  yard.  Actually,  a  cursory  examination 
revealed  their  Government  salaries  were 
eaten  up  In  Uving  cosU.  The  rest  was 
gravy." 

NOTKL    AUBia 

The  agents,  sweating  over  questionnaires, 
came  up  with  some  novel  explanations.  Sav- 
ings, they  said,  was  money  earned  before 
they  entered  the  tax  service.  Deceased  rela- 
tives gave  them  that  home  or  grand  piano, 
and  sometimes  affidavits  from  living  relatives 
attested  to  gifts  they  aas.rtediy  Undered 
their  tax-collecting  cousins. 

"The  petty  chiselers — the  $100-per-flx 
boys — reduced  their  previous  living  costs  to 
fit  the  'accumulated  savings.' "  Mr.  Dowllng 
grinned,  "and  while  we  had  a  living-cost 
sxurrey  as  a  standard  for  various  Incomes. 
It's  hard  to  prove  a  case  against  this  type  of 
grafter.  We  also  uncovered  some  astounding 
avocations." 

One  gent  ($«.000  a  year)  has  an  elaboraU 
Chinese  art  collection.  Another  leaned  to 
historic    documents.    Including     letters    a( 
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Presidents.    Still  others   dsbUed  tn  costly 
furs  and  8]>arkllng  gems. 

rattcal'u 


"K  piece  of  amazing  duplicity  dealt  with 
figuring  out  the  bangtails."  the  ofSclal  said. 
"TWa  agen'  had  a  foolproof  way  to  beat  the 
bonet.  A  rormer  high  tax  official  (whose  net 
worth  is  now  under  grand-jury  scrutiny) 
said  $8,000  of  his  unexplained  Income  repre- 
sented his  winnings  on  an  election.  The 
man  with  whom  he  bet?  Naturally,  he  was 
deceased." 

Wasnt  one  disclosure  on  the  melodie  sidef 

"Yes,"  he  asserted.  "A  New  York  doctor 
Vhoee  Income-tax  arrears  exceeded  a  half 
mllUon.  flrit  said  $100,000  of  his  huge  earn- 
ings repreaented  violin  lessons  he  gave  pu- 
pils. We  checked.  He  did  teach  violin  at 
one  time  tnrt  he  earned  about  $3S  'weekly. 
Vext  he  nald  be  Inherited  the  $100,000. 
Later  he  ticlcnowledged  it  was  a  gift.  We 
checked  his  case  to  see  how  It  was  bandied 
by  the  Bureau.  I  beUtrt  b$  paid  the  full 
amount — 1:1  cash." 

The  conmilttae's  Interest  In  the  doctor 
quickened  when  it  learned  he  Is  a  brother 
«(  a  Federal  Judge. 


And  the  west-coast  gimmick  that  dldnt 
Include  miislc.  horse  bets,  or  election  wagers? 

"The  Revenue  Bureau  workers  sold  shares 
to  taxpay>n^  desiring  a  fix.  Nope:  there 
were  no  dividends.  Company  officials  were 
always  milking  assets  with  expense  sheets 
and  expanded  salaries." 
(Pt-8) 

Jamas  W.  DowUng.  who  uprooted  the  Na- 
tion-wide traU  of  corruption  In  the  Revenue 
Bureau,  conceded  today  that  prime  achieve- 
ments of  the  King  eommlttae  prol>e  were 
alerting  the  public  to  the  tax  scandals  and 
sparking  reorganlaatlao  at  the  tmreau  on 
nonpolitioil  lines. 

"We  watched  85  tax  agency  employees 
leave  the  esene,"  he  declared,  "and  witnessed 
the  indictment  and  conviction  of  collectors. 
The  reaigEJitions  of  Theron  Lamar  Caudle 
and  CharliM  Ollphant  hit  ths  Justice  and 
Treastiry  Departments  and  an  epidemic  of 
illness  seemed  to  engulf  our  potential 
witness.'* 

"However,  the  names  that  came  before  ths 
committee  were  remlntsoent  of  the  Kefauver 
traveling  (Time  eztravaganaa  and  this  may 
have  sinister  implications  if  the  probe  la 
allowed  to  oontlBue." 

Twelve  key  w'tnesses  sought  by  the  prob- 
ers. Mr.  Dowllng  stated,  suddenly  were  caught 
hi  an  epidemic  of  kidney  stones,  cardiac  aU- 
menta,  ulcere,  and  hlgb-blood  preestve. 
When  the  "Ulneeeee"  became  acute,  $150 
medical  examinations  were  conducted  by 
Oorenuneat  specialists.  One  wltnees  ts  stlU 
hoepltallaHl  in  upper  New  York. 

"At  leaitt  we  knew  where  theee  people 
were,"  the  newly  reeigned  chief  investigator 
said.  "Four  others  dlsapp>eared  and  we've 
enlisted  ttie  aid  of  the  FBI  to  find  a  couple 
of  them.  Tbey  are  Louis  Pokrass,  who  we 
believe  whs  go  very  trletMUy  terms  with 
James  B.  Olson  and  Joseph  D.  Nunan,  Jt4 
Matthew  Bride.  Brooklyn  revenue  agent  and 
group  chief,  whoee  asaets  may  exceed  $60,000, 
Barry  Felt,  third  New  York  district  deputy 
eoUector.  imd  Arthur  Brevalre.  who  (nobably 
can  shed  iiome  light  on  the  mysterious  'Mr. 
Watson' — t^he  man  with  the  guttural  voice 
who  tried  to  fix  the  Abe  Teltelbaum  (Chi- 
cago) case  for  $500,000.  Teltelbaum.  jou  re- 
call, was  Capone's  lawyer." 

The  committee.  Mr.  Dowllng  said,  has  trlsd 
for  $  weeks  to  serve  a  subpena  on  Mr.  Pokrass 
and  has  aotlfled  his  attorney  to  produce 

bim. 


**We  wanted  to  question  him  about  Olson's 
failure  to  revoke  the  liquor  license  of  ths 


Ootham  Liquor  Oo..  which  was  larg^  owned 
by  Pokrass.  Olson's  action  was  contrary  to 
Bureau  regulations.  (Olson  was  New  York 
chief  of  the  Bureau's  alcohol  tax  unit  until 
he  quit  under  fire.) 

"Pokrass.  whose  background  shows  three 
arrests,  was  an  investigator  in  Uie  Flamingo 
Hotel,  Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  when  'Buggsy'  Siegel 
(later  assassinated  by  mobsters)  and  other 
top  gangsters  were  big  stockholders.  Po- 
krass' name  also  figured  in  Kefauver  hearing 
testimony  In  connection  with  assertions 
that  Frank  Costello  and  Meyer  Lansky  were 
investors  with  Pokrass  in  another  company." 

Efforts  to  reach  Mr.  Pokrass  in  New  York 
were  unsuccessful.  Neither  could  be  be  lo- 
cated through  his  attorneys.  At  Mr.  Po- 
krass' ofllce,  a  qMkesman  said  he  was  "on 
vacation." 

The  committee's  Interest  In  Mr.  Bride 
came  about  entirely  by  accident.  Mr.  Dowl- 
lng explained. 

"Anonymous  cards,  advising  Bride  to  drop 
dead  and  urging  him  not  to  sign  our  net- 
worth  questionnaire.  Initiated  our  Interest  in 
this  employee.  We  found  he  had  a  fine  Long 
Island  home  and  we  suspected  also  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  Before  we  could  serve 
him  with  a  subpena  he  disappeared  March  5. 
The  search  U  stlU  on." 

PUUMB  DV  CUBA 

"Felt,  who  lives  at  307  Bast  Two  Hundred 
and  Second  Street,  Bronx.  New  York,  was 
Issued  a  net -worth  questionnaire  February  7 
and  resigned  March  21.  We  couldnt  locate 
him.  Brevalre.  whose  home  is  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  was  located  recently  In  Cuba  by  the 
^BI.  Since  no  indictment  la  pending,  he 
cant  be  extradiated.  I  suspect  hell  sit  It 
out.  Understand,  the  committee  wants  these 
I)eopIe  only  as  vrltnesses." 

Other  names  that  proved  of  Interest  to  the 
probers? 

•Tfow.  we're  getting  Into  the  Kefauver 
nostalgia."  Mr.  Dowllng  smiled.  "Joe  Adonis' 
name  came  up  In  connection  with  the  B(^ch 
InvMtlgatlon,  and  Abner  (Longto)  Zwlll- 
man's  with  reference  to  an  old  Revenue  Bu- 
reau directive  for  him  to  keep  Ixmks  on  his 
Income.  He  failed  to  comply  and  we  probed 
the  handling  of  the  case  to  eee  if  it  warranted 
proeecuttop." 

coerxixo  ivAMXD 

"In  probing  cases  coming  under  the  jiirls- 
dlctlon  of  Joseph  P.  Marceile  (who  resigned 
as  Brooklyn  collector  \uider  pressure  last 
October)  we  were  advised  that  the  D'Alessio 
brothers  (Michael.  John,  and  Joseph.  Staten 
laland  gambling  figures)  had  purchased 
▼ending  machines  from  a  company  in  which 
Maroelle  was  a  large  stockholder." 

And  did  Frank  Costello  pop  up  in  con- 
nection with  suspected  tax  irregularities  or 
mishandled  cases,  too? 

"Yes.  his  name  was  linked  with  Nunan's 
while  the  latter  was  top  tax  man.  Munan 
said  he  met  Costello  'once  or  twice'  in  res- 
taurant bars  before  1946  and  also  said  be 
attended  ths  famed  Costello  party  in  New 
York  for  the  benefit  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
Nunan.  however,  denied  business  dealings 
With  Coetello. 

"We  had  the  feeling  you  could  safely 
double  Bollch 's  declared  income  and  not  be 
too  far  off.  Mealey  and  Olson  are  still  under 
committee  Investigation,  and  Nunan  refxised 
to  tell  us  what  he  liad  in  a  New  York  safe 
deposit  box,  on  the  grounds  of  self-incrim- 
ination. 

"I'd  say  unexplained  expenditures  and 
questionable  sources  of  net  worth  involving 
the  "big  four'  (Nunan.  Bollch,  Mealey.  and 
Olaon)  wotild  run  to  $300,000.  And  that's  a 
minimum." 

(Pt4) 

Will  a  national  administration  exhaust 
every  means  to  vrhltewash  the  sins  of  its 
bureaucratsT 


"The  question  Is  academic."  snorted 
James  W.  Dowllng,  newly  resigned  chief  In- 
vestigator of  the  King  committee.  "It 
members  of  our  tax-probing  group  hadnt 
been  adamant  in  airing  Revenue  Bureau 
corruption,  this  shame  would  never  bave 
seen  the  light  of  day. 

"However,  in  the  case  of  Joseph  D.  Nunan, 
jr..  Daniel  Bollch,  and  others  it  was  strictly 
a  matter  of  'coming  events  casting  their 
shadows  before.' " 

Mr.  Nunan's  career  has  been  inexorably 
woven  Into  the  fabric  ol  Democratic  poli- 
tics for  years.  On  February  10,  1944,  he 
left  the  poet  of  collector  In  tlM  first  New 
York  district  for  the  commissioneTship  on 
the  expiesB  nod  of  the  late  Robert  B.  Han- 
nlgan,  himself  a  former  St.  Louis  collector. 

O.    K.'D   BT    MOaCEMTHAn 

President  Roosevelt  named  Mr.  Nunan  top 
tax  naan  with  the  approval  of  Henry  Mor- 
genthan,  then  Treasury  Secretary.  When 
M^.  Nunan  left  the  first  district,  Mr.  Bo- 
llch was  Brooklyn's  revenue  agent  in  charge 
and  James  B.  Olson  was  assistant  oollectar. 

The  same  year — 1944 — in  Mr.  Nunan's  own 
collection  district  the  corruption  picture  ex- 
ploded. Bight  employees  of  this  office  were 
convicted  of  bribery  and  extortion.  Embry- 
onic Treasury  scandals  eisewiiere  began  to 
seethe. 

"When  the  tax  scandal  expcmi  gathered 
steam."  Mr.  Dowllng  observed,  "and  the 
names  of  Nunan,  Bollch,  and  Olson  seemed 
destined  to  hit  the  headlines  via  public 
hearings,  ths  administration  first  started  to 
put  the  heat  on.  Pressure  came  from  sev- 
eral directions. 

"On  February  14,  Representative  Kino 
openly  charges  the  Justice  and  Treasury  De- 
partments with  trying  to  stifle  the  probe  con- 
cerning Nunan  and  others.  And  Repre- 
sentative KxKincTH  R.  KEATtMG.  Of  New  York. 
meml>er  of  a  Judiciary  Subcommittee  as- 
signed to  probing  Justice,  threatened  to  put 
the  matter  ahead  of  other  issues  in  his  own 
committee  hopper." 

xsxxD  TO  avon>  axaaiNos 

Waant  a  member  of  the  King  conunlttee 
Itself  eager  to  avoid  public  hearings? 

"Yes,"  the  investigator  said.  "Represent- 
ative BucxMB  KxoGB,  Democrat,  of  New 
Tork.  was  long  known  by  other  committee 
members  to  be  personally  friendly  with  Nu- 
nan. Bollch,  and  Olson. 

"To  the  amaaement  and  emt>arrassment  of 
the  committee,  Kaooa  hopped  from  the 
hearing  dais  when  Olson  testified  and  ear- 
rled  on  friendly  conversations  with  ths  wit- 
ness and  his  lawyer  during  recesses.  In 
Febru«u7  Kbogb  ran  to  House  Speaker  Sam 
BsTBvair  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  public  hear- 
ings for  Nunan.  Olson,  and  Mealey  (Carroll 
X.,  ailing  former  deputy  revenue  commis- 
sioner). 

"RATBtrair  did  manage  to  ban  TV  and  radio 
ooverager  but  Representative  Bobest  W. 
Kxair,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  threatened 
to  blow  off  the  lid  if  the  public  hearings 
wars  muzzled.  Kxoch  tried  desperately  to 
have  the  committee  hear  Nunan  et  al.  in 
executive  sessions." 

This.  Mr.  DowUng  said,  was  the  first  overt 
move  toward  a  whitewash. 

"When  administration  brass  saw  the  com- 
mittee couldnt  be  nudged  the  ball  was 
tossed  to  the  Justice  Department."  he  con- 
tinued. "Treasury  Under  Secretary  Edward 
Foley  and  others  figured  that  by  convening 
a  special  Federal  grand  jury  in  Brooklyn 
prior  to  completion  of  our  protM  they'd  give 
witnesses  a  legitimate  'out'  in  refusing  to 
testify  before  ths  committee  on  grounds  at 
self-incrimination. 

"This  circuitous  manner  at  whitewashing 
our  findings  became  the  perfect  dodge.  Nu- 
nan. Bollch.  and  Olson  all  refused  to  testify 
before  the  King  committee  as  to  thsir  net 
worth." 
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The  Justice  Department,  too.  Vb.  Dowllng 
declared,  was  carrying  the  ball  like  an  all- 
Amerlcan  halfback. 

M'OaATB   UrOSES    riLZS 

"Of  course  Justice  was  hostile."  he  said 
bitterly,  "and  (then)  Attorney  General  J. 
Howard  McOratb  created  a  bottleneck  we 
couldn't  cope  with.  Be  flatly  refused  our 
requests  for  fUes  on  pending  cases  on  the 
premise  It  would  be  imfalr  to  prospectlYe 
tax-case  defendants. 

"Meyer  Rotbwacka  (former  assistant  to 
Theron  Lamar  Caudle,  now  his  successor  as 
Tax  Division  Chief)  meticulously  screened 
every  Justice  file  we  asked  for.  A  real  rhu- 
barb developed  when  we  requested  tbe  file 
on  the  Flnnegan  case  (jailed  St.  Louis  col- 
lector), and  heated  words  came  when  we 
aired  the  Delaney  case  publicly  after  the 
latter  was  indicted.  (Delaney.  Boston  col- 
lector, was  also  convlctied.) 

"We  were  In  the  uncomfortable  position 
of  letting  the  public  know  how  top  tax  offi- 
cials became  mired  in  graft  without  having 
access  to  all  vital  information." 

DZlAIfST  DOSSIES   WITHUKLS 

ICr.  Dowllng  said  James  Mclnemey.  Chief 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Criminal  Divi- 
sion, flatly  refused  to  release  tne  Delaney 
doHler. 

"Adrian  DeWlnd  (chief  committee  coun- 
sel) next  went  to  A.  Devltt  Vanech  (assist- 
ant Attorney  Oeneral)  and  stressed  our  need 
for  tbe  fiie.  Word  came  back  from  McOratn. 
who  previously  said  he  was  advising  the 
President  not  to  make  any  Justice  file  avail- 
able to  us.    McOrath'B  answer  was:  'No'." 

Irked  at  tbe  Justice  Department  biusb  off. 
Mr.  DeWind  spread  the  Delaney  saga  on  the 
public  record  through  testimony  of  two  Bos- 
ton special  agents  assigned  to  the  committee 
probe. 

"Did  the  whitewash  work?"  Mr.  Dowllng 
asked  acidly.  "What  do  you  think?  Who 
knows  today  how  much  Nunan.  Bollch.  or 
Olson  are  worth?" 

(Pt.  5) 

Months  ago.  the  King  committee  probing 
tax  scandals  decided  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  smoke  out  tax  grafters  was  to  lay  the 
record  bare  at  public  bearings. 

"The  administration's  sboulder-hair  bris- 
tled," James  W.  Dowllng.  newly  resigned 
committee  chief  counse!,  recalled  today,  "and 
the  pressiure  began  to  stymie  public  interro- 
gation of  such  flgtires  as  Joeepb  D.  Nunan, 
Jr.,  Daniel  A.  Bolicb,  and  James  B.  Olson. 

"We  wanted  the  public  to  know  why  for- 
mer Revenue  Commissioner  Nunan  refused 
to  reveal  the  extent  of  his  wealtb.  why  he 
ripped  up  his  canceled  vouchers  as  tbey 
were  received  from  the  bank  monthly,  and 
bow  he  obtained  a  financial  interest  In  the 
bowling  alleys  in  New  York's  new  bus  ter- 
minal." 

snorr  tss.ooo  tsaslt 

"We  also  thought  the  public  would  be  In- 
terested In  learning  why  former  Assistant 
Conunissloner  Bollch  paid  household  ex- 
penses with  postal  money  orders,  spent  $25.- 
(X)0  yearly  while  earning  113.000  and  main- 
tained a  fine  summer  home  In  New  Jersey." 

The  committee  anticipated  no  trouble  In 
publicly  questioning  larcenous  tax  account- 
ants who  automatically  added  a  fix  fee  when 
none  was  needed  or  a  plethora  of  revenue 
agents  who  grabbed  small  denomination  bills 
in  taxis,  hotels  or  congested  bars  to  "put 
In  the  fix." 

"These  grafters."  Mr.  Dowllng  explained, 
"were  expendable." 

The  administration's  first  real  roadblock, 
the  sleuth  said,  came  when  the  committee 
started  its  San  Francisco  bearings  and  tbe 
Justice  Department  moved  to  set  up  a  spe- 
cial grand  Jury  in  Brooklyn. 

"I  called  Adrian  DeWind  (chief  committee 
counsel)  from  New  York,"  Mr.  Dowllng  de- 
clared, "and  warned  that  if  this  Jury  should 
■ubpena    oiu:    incomplete    files,    our    cases 


against  Niman,  Bollch.  and  Olson  would  go 
down  the  drain.  Obviously  these  men 
wouldn't  testify  in  public  while  a  grand  Jury 
had  their  cases." 

TOLD  TO  MOVS  HLB 

■The  committee  held  an  emergency  meet- 
ing in  'Frisco  and  directed  me  by  phone  to 
move  the  fllea  to  Washington  the  same  night 
(out  of  the  Federal  Jxiry's  Jurisdiction). 
You  carried  that  story  exclusively.  The 
breach  between  Congiess  and  the  adminis- 
tration widened." 

Removal  of  the  files  halted  the  committee's 
Investigation  for  about  a  month  when  In- 
telligence agents  assigned  to  the  probers 
were   ordered    back   to   the   Revenue   Board. 

"Another  hassle  developed,"  Mr.  Dowllng 
said,  "when  the  Revenue  Bureau  violently 
opposed  issuing  current  net-worth  and  coet- 
of-living  questionnaires  which  eventually 
went  to  27,000  employees.  Commissioner 
(John  B.)  Dunlap  wanted  to  audit  employees' 
returns  for  a  3 -year  (not  a  5-year)  period 
so  Bureau  morale  wouldn't  be  injured.  The 
questionnaire  wrangle  went  on  and  on." 

While  the  administration  assertedly  tried 
to  Jettison  the  committee  findings,  the  pub- 
lic yelled  for  a  better  and  bigger  graft  expose. 

"Thousands  of  letters  and  phone  calls 
poured  In,"  the  ace  investigator  said,  "and 
we  developed  a  small  army  of  confidential 
informers  who  aided  us  In  tax  probes 
throughout  the  country.  Among  them  were 
current  and  former  high  Government  offlci^Xs. 
taxpayers,  businessmen,  and  lawyers.  Their 
information,  of  course,  was  held  in  strict- 
est confidence." 

Some  recipients  of  the  1945-50  income- 
tax  questionnaires,  the  ofllclal  declared  face- 
tiously called  themselves  members  of  "The 
6-Year  Club."  But  an  amazing  dearth  of 
humor  developed  in  their  explanations  of 
why  their  incomes  soared. 

roa  WATCHOoo  coiocrrTa 

Mr.  Dowllng.  a  genial,  stocky  man  who  be- 
lieves a  thorough  probe  of  tax  graft  would 
take  at  least  three  more  years,  said  soberly: 

"I'm  convinced  there  should  be  a  per- 
manent congressional  watchdog  committee 
to  police  the  tax-collecting  system  but  this  la 
no  panacea.  Reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
within  Its  synthetic  shuffling  of  responslbUlty 
isn't  the  answer,  either. 

"Actually,  there's  no  Government  system 
that  cant  be  corrupted  by  politicians.  How- 
ever, two  basic  remedies  will  greatly  assist 
Commissioner  Dunlap  in  restoring  public 
confidence  in  the  tax  service.  And.  I  might 
add,  a  moral  reawakening  on  the  part  of  tax- 
payers would  be  of  tremendous  help. 

"The  first  remedy  is  elementary.  Top 
Bureau  offlclals  must  be  able,  conscientious, 
aggressive  leaders  immune  to  political 
intrigue.  Second.  Bureau  personnel  must 
be  promoted  strictly  upon  the  merit  system 
and  be  paid  commensurately  to  eliminate 
temptation. 

"Deputy  collectors  and  revenue  agents," 
Mr.  Dowllng  declared,  "make  less  than  95,000 
yearly  while  handling  returns  involving 
millions. 

"And,"  he  continued,  "as  long  as  there  are 
cheating  taxpayers  willing  to  pay  for  a  fix. 
there  will  be  underpaid  Bureau  fixers  willing 
to  oblige." 

He  lavishly  praised  the  Bureau's  hard- 
hitting special  Intelligence  unit  which  has 
tried  to  yank  grafting  personnel  from  the 
service  for  years. 

"The  most  unfortunate  facet  of  the  Bu- 
reau reorganization."  he  said,  "and  its  prime 
weakness  is  dissolution  of  this  unit.  Special 
agents,  expert  in  detecting  Internal  Bureau 
corruption,  have  been  transferred  into  the 
inspection  service  under  the  direction  of 
officials  whose  experience  has  been  restricted 
to  audits,  accounts,  and  collections." 

DDTXD   POUnCAL    BOSSI3 

"Special  agents  have  unearthed  a  vast 
amount  of  corruption  in  the  Bureau  even 


though  they  make  up  a  compantlve  handfttt 
in  the  over -all  personnel. 

"Tbey  defied  the  wrath  of  political  bow 
to  keep  the  Bureau  honest,  built  cases  against 
thieving  political  hacks,  and  earned  a  Justi- 
fied reputation  as  enemies  of  tax  graftera. 
Their  reward  (under  reorganization)  baa 
been  loss  of  their  20-year  retirement  rigbte 
and  their  identity  as  one  of  the  Treasury's 
untouchabe  forces  of  undercover  experts. 

"Special  agents  assigned  to  personnel  in 
New  York  alone."  Mr.  Dowllng  said,  "made 
more  than  50  arrests  tagged  to  Bureau  cor- 
ruption last  year. 

"Under  Special  Agent  Burke  Yung,'  re  ex- 
plained, "the  New  York  squad  uncovered 
one  tax  conspiracy  that  led  to  more  than  30 
arrests.  The  beginning  of  the  breakdown 
in  processing  cases  was  in  1046.  after  Bollch 
became  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  ofllce.  But  the  breakdown  was  at 
the  top." 

tkhtt-two  CAsa  tjhootsud 

"Tbe  Bureau's  Special  Review  Board,  which 
came  to  New  York  in  January  to  dig  into 
cases  involving  tax  frauds,  discovered  sa 
cases  considered  to  have  been  closed  im- 
properly. Kach  involved  taxes  of  960.000  or 
more." 

Praising  Representative  Kzwo.  Mr.  De- 
Wind,  and  other  members  of  tbe  committee. 
Mr.  Dowllng  added :  "The  committee  tried  to 
do  an  honest  job  in  uncovering  Bureau  dry 
rot  and  graft.  We  showed  how  racketeers 
feed  on  the  weakness  of  underpaid  agents 
and  how  former  tax  big  shots  garnered  wealtb 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  An  alert  Con- 
gress and  enlightened  public  must  carry  tbe 
baU  from  here." 


He  Thidis  the  People  Arc  Dvab 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  INDIAKA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  May  29. 1952 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoM),  I  Include  herewith 
an  editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  Star: 

Hz  Thinks  tbz  Pcoplx  Aaz  Dumb 
It  was  gracious  and  forbearing  of  Senator 
HoicxB  E.  Capkhast  to  go  no  further  than  to 
pin  a  "malicious  untruth"  label  on  Harry 
Truman's  charge  that  the  Republican  Party 
is  the  tool  of  big  business.  The  Senator 
could  have  used  stronger  langtiage  and  still 
have  been  altogether  fair  and  accurate  in 
his  appraisal  of  Truman's  Pendergast -style 
tirade. 

As  the  Indiana  lawmaker  noted.  "No  ad- 
ministration under  any  party  has  so  aligned 
Itself  with  big  business  as  that  of  Harry  8. 
Truman." 

Just  as  his  predecessor  in  ofllce  did,  Tru- 
man quite  properly  has  secured  the  govern- 
mental services  of  many  of  the  Nation's  big- 
gest industrialists  and  financiers.  A  list  of 
them  would   fill   this  whole  column. 

And  just  as  the  Roosevelt  regime  did.  the 
Truman  regime  has  dealt  Intimately  and  on 
the  friendliest  terms  with  big  business  In 
building  its  war  machine  and  spending  the 
people's  money  In  other  ways.  The  Truman- 
Ites  have  enthusiastically  loaned  big  money 
to  big  business  and  granted  big  subsidies  to 
big  business. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  other  business  in  the 
whole  wide  world  which  can  match  tbe  Tru- 
man maladministration  as  a  big  business. 
Truman  has  collected  more  taxes  than  all 
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other  Rssldents  put  together.  Including 
Rooaevelt.  That's  really  doing  big  business  I 
Tbere  Ir  nothing  wrong  with  bigness  In 
private  ecterprise.  of  course,  in  tbe  sense 
that  Truman   sneerlngly  -frTls*tT  It  with 

..the  OOP.  Big  buaineas  baa  made  this 
«auatry  great.  David  B.  lUltenthal.  whom 
Truman  surely  would  not  dare  tar  with  his 
"seaetionary"  brush,  obssnres  in  this  week's 
OolUer's  that  btgnsM  of  indiwtry  is  provid- 
ing Americans  with  tbe  things  they  want 
snd  that  business  bigness  and  monopoly  are 

•<ao  kmgar  the  same  thing. 

TViuaan  knows  all  this.  Bat  be  evidently 
thinks  be  can  fool  the  people  with  tbe  tired 
old  bowls  against  "big  business  and  Wall 
Street"  which  long  have  obaracteriaed  Com- 
mtmist  pT'ipagaiula.  We  dont  believe  Amar- 
leaas  are  dumb  *«««^gH  u>  XaU  lor  that  brand 
of  Pendsrgast  demagogy. 


Adin-  by  Hm.  Fr»Kii  Cmm,  W  SwUk 
Dakota,  to  the  GoU  StaB^ard  Leagve 


a. 

a. 

at 


t 


KZTENSION  OP  RKMARK8 


HON.  FRANQS  CASE 

or  BOTTH  BAKOTA 


Ui  THE  SHNATE  OF  TBE  UNITBD  STATES 

Thurtdaw.  Muy  tf.  liSi 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  %ak. 
lUMnimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokb  an  address 
wtdeh  I  made  at  the  annaal  oonvention 
of  the  Gold  Standard  LMkgue,  at  the 
Wardman  Park  Hotel,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  May  S. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addr^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cou>, 
as  follows: 

Lvr  Oot»  Oo  7b  WoHc 

ICr.  Chairman,  dOstlngulshed  guests,  la- 
dles, and  gentlemen,  as  your  chairman  has 
said.  I  do  come  from  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  the  home  of  tbe  Homestake  gold 
aim.  My  home  tovn  Is  Custsr  which  feu 
its  name  from  tbe  dashing  general  who 
swept  into  our  mountains  in  1*74  to  find  out 
tf  tbere  was  anything  to  the  reports  ot  gold 
In  tbe  Hills,  even  while  tbe  region  wm  a 
part  of  the  great  Slouz  reservation  and 
promised  to  the  Indians  for  all  time  to  come. 
A  prospector  attached  to  Custer's  troops  did 
find  golden  sands  in  tbe  banks  at  Prench 
Creek  and  the  efforts  of  OovemiBent  and 
troops  thereafter  to  keep  out  wbtte  settlers 
were  without  avail.  In  August  1876.  the 
Black  Hills  were  opened  for  settlement,  mak- 
ing that  region  a  part  of  tbe  vanished  fron- 
Uer. 

So.  I  come  from  a  region  which  has  the 
rich  lore  of  every  mining  country.  We  have 
our  Homestake  and  Bald  Mountain  and  our 
storlss  of  tbs  Orand  Junction  and  tbe  Odd- 
en  supper,  of  tbe  Wasp  and  the  WUd  Rose 
as  tbe  country  baa  ita  Cripple  Creek  and 
tbe  Klondike,  lu  stories  of  Sutter's  UUl  and 
Virginia  City,  and  the  world  Its  tales  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Rand  and  tbe  bush  coun- 
try In  Australia. 

Tbe  prospector  was  an  optimist — ^be  bad 
to  be.  And  he  was  a  fierce  individualist  if 
tbere  ever  was  one.  Tbey  tell  tbe  story  of 
one  sncb  In  Custer's  early  days  wba  was 
brought  before  a  miner's  oourt  to  prove  that 
his  stakes  were  placed  on  the  proper  piece 
of  ground.  His  rival  claimant  sat  nearby. 
•T«ow  tell  the  court,"  the  Judge  said,  "Jtist 
where  your  claim  Is.  Describe  the  land  of 
your  location."  Our  hero  prospector  took  a 
look  about  him.  fixed  bis  gaae  on  bis  rival 
claimant,  pointed  a  rugged  finger  in  that  di- 
rection, and  said,  "kly  land  is  where  tbe  gold 
is  and  his  is  where  it  ain't." 


There  was  a  ref reahlng  frankness  abom  the 
early-day  miner  who  did  not  mince  matters. 
We  had  another  such.  He  found  a  rich  lode 
near  tbe  town  of  Keystone.  Its  assays  were 
fabulotuly  rich.  He  promptly  named  It  for 
his  wife,  called  it  "Tbe  Holy  Terror."  But 
she  did  not  appreciate  the  compliment.  I 
understand,  and  last  I  heard  that  prospector 
went  on  to  the  Klondike. 

And  as  to  indlvlduaUam — I  like  the  story 
a  prospector  friend  of  mine  tells  g<  an  es- 
perlenoe  he  had  in  the  north  country  of 
Canada.  He  went  up  tbere  looking  for  gold 
or  ttmgsten  or  whatever  he  might  find.  Be 
engaged  a  half-breed  Indian  as  a  guide  Mrd 
they  spent  many  months  together,  mushing 
around.  One  night  by  a  campflre  the  guide 
told  him  that  he  had  been  through  that 
country  before  and  he  knew  where  there  was 
a  rich  lead.  Said  he  had  stumbled  onto  it 
a  few  years  earlier  while  cooking  for  a  party 
sent  out  by  tbe  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  and  would 
be  glad  to  help  locate  it.  My  friend  was  a 
bit  skepUcal  that  any  really  rich  find  had 
been  overlooked  by  the  Hudson  Bay  people 
and  aaked.  "But  Isn't  It  already  taken?" 
"No,"  the  guide  said.  "Oh,  no."  "Well,  how 
cosne  that  the  Hudson  Bay  people  did  not  do 
something  about  it"  my  friend  queried. 
"Oh."  the  Indian  said,  "I  didn't  tell  thsm 
about  it.    I  was  Just  bind  to  cook." 

The  peopta  who  arranged  this  progrMn 
did  not  assign  me  a  topic.  They  did  not  tell 
me  what  to  aay  or  what  not  to  say.  You  can 
prove  that  by  looking  at  yoiir  printed  pro- 
granu.  Hence,  if  what  I  do  say  tonight 
strikes  any  chord  not  wholly  in  tune  with 
what  others  have  saiid  or  may  say.  you  ean 
charge  it  to  tbe  freedom  given  me  and  tbe 
trace  of  tbe  frontlar's  individualism  which 
may  be  found  in  me. 

I  understand  that  the  general  theme  of 
your  convention  is  the  need  for  sound  money 
and  the  desirability  of  reesUbllshing  a 
full-fledged  working  of  the  gold  standard. 
I  have  never  wholly  accepted  the  phnse 
"restoration  of  tbe  gold  standard"  because  In 
so  many  ways,  one  finds  tacit  acceptance  of 
gold  as  a  final  measuring  stick  even  while 
certain  people  try  to  deny  the  validity  of 
gold  by  poking  their  heads,  ostrich  like,  into 
the  sands  of  legalisms. 

The  prompt  readiness  of  people  in  other 
eountrles  to  accept  gold,  even  to  demand 
it  In  tbe  settlement  at  iBtemational  balances, 
proves  that  tbere  la  a  gold  standard.  And 
the  very  law  which  denies  to  our  citlsens  tbe 
right  to  own  gold  oolns  while  the  Government 
Itself  grabs  all  it  can  get  attesto  the  Inher- 
ent values  in  the  yellow  stuff.  Tbere  is  an 
Inherent  power  In  gold.  If  you  will  permit 
me.  to  speak  in  any  language  and  in  any 
country  regardless  of  denial  by  any  man- 
made  oooatltutlon  or  law. 

But  the  denial  of  full  nee  of  gold  In  Its 
customary  and  historic  functions  places  a 
handicap  on  the  United  States  and  upon 
world  stability  itself  that  ought  not  to  be. 
It  is  a  cross  which  the  common  people  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  bear.  Possibly  the 
greatest  and  most  Ironical  tragedy  of  this 
age  is  that  the  very  generation  of  men  which 
saw  paper  money  destroy  one  country  after 
another  should  have  cast  away  the  very  thing 
which  would  have  given  clvtlication  a  secxire 
mooring  In  time  of  storm  and  stress. 

Dr.  J.  E.  HoUoway,  one-time  South  African 
Secretary  for  Finance,  delegate  to  Bretton 
Woods  and  now  an  alternate  governor  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  has  said: 
"This  generation  which  commenced  to  take 
notice  of  affairs  when  the  First  World  War 
broke  and  gradually  receded  Into  tbe  back- 
groond  when  tbe  Beccmd  World  War 
ended — this  feneration  knew  that  inconver- 
tible paper  money  was  dishonest;  that  it\ 
duUed  the  edge  of  husbandry;  that  it  alwasrs 
deprecUted;  that  It  had  always  henx  the 
source  of  social  npbeavaL  Tbey  saw  the 
once  proud   Oerman   mark   disappear   Into 


thin  air;  tbe  franc,  tbe  lira  and  many  others 
depreciate  to  a  shadow  of  their  former  selves. 
And  yet  it  was  this  generation  which  took 
refuge  in  tmiversal  inconvertibility." 

The  explanation  of  thtit  phenomenon.  Dr. 
Bolloway  finds,  in  the  effort  to  escape  a  situ- 
ation where  the  conscripted  soldiers  would 
be  found  owing  money  to  the  civilians  for 
tbe  weapons  with  which  they  had  defended 
the  clvlliana.  And  so  governments,  he  finds 
"forced  tbe  citizen  to  take  'promises  to  pay' 
but — at  the  same  time — absolved  themselves 
from  the  obligation  of  paying  on  demand." 
In  so  doing,  however,  they  did  not  truly 
take  the  load  off  the  soldier  who  had  borne 
the  heat  of  battle.  For,  by  taking  goods  and 
doing  things  with  paper  promises  to  pay. 
these  governments  created  huge  national 
debte.  If  the  principal  of  those  debts  did 
not  have  to  be  paid  immediately,  at  least 
the  Interest  on  tbe  national  debt  did.  And 
•o.  I  might  interrupt  myself  to  say,  we  find 
tbe  United  States  today  coughing  up  $6,260,- 
000,000  Just  to  pay  ths  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  when  that  amoxmt  would  have 
paid  the  entire  national  budget  30  years  ago. 
Tbe  deferment  of  payzoent  of  tbe  princi- 
pal makes  it  easy  to  take  more  goods  for 
more  promises  and  tbe  interest  payments 
grow  larger  and  inflation— competition  of 
increasing  doUsrs  for  decreasing  goods — 
gro^  apaee.  I  need  not  labor  this  point  or 
dewrilie  tbe  process  to  tills  audience.  But 
I  suggest  tbe  tracing  becatise  if  we  are  to  get 
anywhere.  If  we  are  to  arrest  this  Inflationary 
trend.  If  we  are  to  avoid  furtlier  flounder- 
ing, we  must  recognise  certain  facU. 

On  the  news  ticker  off  tbe  Senate  floor, 
tbii  afternoon,  I  read  a  quote  from  the  ad- 
dress given  to  you  thlt  morning,  by  my 
former  colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  much  loved  and  greatly  respected 
Dan  Rsxd,  of  New  York.  He  spoke  a  very 
great  truth  when  he  said  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  legislation  to  reestablish  a  full 
working  gold  standard  until  the  people 
through  their  Representatives  and  Senators 
demanded  It.  That  Is  so  true  that  only  its 
simplicity  will  obsciire  it. 

Why  do  the  people  vTbo  would  benefit 
from  a  gold  standard  not  demand  It?  Thoe 
are  many  reasons.  I  stippoee.  I  shall  name 
one  which  seems  to  me  important.  It  Is 
that  the  people  generaaiy  think  that  the  SSS 
price  for  gold  represents  some  fancy  New 
Deal  experiment  that  gave  something  to 
somebody.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  I  developed  this  point  at  some 
length  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  in  1939.  Prom  my  re- 
marks at  that  time,  and  certain  tables 
supplied  from  tbe  Minerals  Yearbook  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mlnea  for  1S34.  I  quote  a  few 
quick  flgurea: 

In  1932  and  1933  gold  was  going  out  of 
the  country  at  a  rate  which  alarmed  the 
Treastiry.  In  10S2  experts  of  gold  totaled 
•446.212,307.  The  trend  continued  in  1088 
until  #178,466,807  bad  gone  and  then  an 
embargo  was  declared  to  stop  tbe  flow. 

Tbe  simple  reason  for  this  outward  flow 
eras  that  foreign  buyers  were  paying  nKsra 
than  $20.07  an  ounce  for  gold.  Here  are  the 
average  prices  paid  per  month  based  on  the 
daily  transactions  in  the  London  market, 
translated  into  dollars  from  the  pound  stsr- 
ling  d  that  time : 

In  February  1088.  $20.66;  m  March.  $20.71; 
In  April,  tai.71:  in  May,  $24.29;  in  June, 
aasjd;  in  July.  $28.85:  In  August  $a8J4;  in 
Septambsr.  $80.68;  In  October.  $80.71;  in  HO. 
vember,  $83.10;  in  December.  $82.82.  And  in 
Jamiary  of  1984.  It  wen«  on  to  $82.87;  in  Feb- 
niary.  $34.48;  in  March,  $34.77;  and  in  April. 
I84J8. 

There  has  been  a  myth  abroad  in  tbe  coun* 
try,  aided  sometinMe  by  (otts  wbo  might 
know  better,  that  tbe  $85  i»1oe  which  was 
established  at  tbe  end  of  January  19S4  vras 
an  arbitrary,  fanciful  sort  of  thing.    It  may 
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bt  that  the  decision  to  make  It  a  round- 
dcdlar  price,  leaving  off  odd  cents  may  have 
been  an  arbitrary  decision,  but  the  day-to- 
day record  of  bidding  for  gold  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
people  who  wanted  gold  valued  It  at  ap- 
proximately that  point.  The  rising  price  did 
not  suggest  stability  until  it  got  in  the 
Tlctnity  of  the  »35  price. 

Now  had  the  Government  then  accepted 
the  situation;  had  it  not  denied  convertibil- 
ity at  the  very  time  it  was  recognizing  a  poel. 
tion  of  pragmatic,  proven  stability,  it  is  my 
humble  opinion  that  much  of  tbe  world's 
trials  which  followed  might  have  been 
averted.  Indeed,  had  we  not  withdrawn  from 
the  London  Economic  Conference  In  1933,  It 
Is  entirely  possible  that  some  of  the  stresses 
of  world  economics  might  have  been  lessened 
and  pressures  for  World  War  n  reduced  imtil 
they  might  have  been  sustained  without  the 
complete  debacle  that  followed. 

Now,  I  do  not  suggest  or  rehash  this  to 
this  Informed  audience  with  any  idea  that 
I  am  saying  anything  new  or  startling;  but 

I  do  review  It  because  it  may  point  to  the 
possibility  of  repeating  the  error.  We  talk  of 
restoring  gold  to  full  functioning;  to  do  that, 
we  must  not  only  recognise  the  myth  about 
the  source  of  the  past  price  change,  I  think, 
but  we  must  take  into  accoimt  what  has 
happened  on  the  markets  of  the  world  where 
gold  could  be  bought  In  recent  years. 

We  have  had  another  world  war  and^with 
that,  the  new  upsets  In  and  destructldn  of 
national  currencies.  We  have  had — we  are 
now  having  a  tremendous  expenditure  of 
paper  promises  to  pay  for  military  goods. 
These  efforts  turn  loose  great  quantities  of 
paper  dollars  in  the  form  of  wages  to  people 
who  are  not  in  the  market  for  what  their 
labor  has  produced.  The  workers  in  muni- 
tions plants  do  not  use  their  wages  to  buy 
TNT,  or  tanks,  or  atomic  bombs.  They  use 
their  pay  checlLS  to  bid  for  automobiles  and 
refrigerators  and  food,  beef,  perhaps.  And 
the  prices  of  the  wanted  goods  rise  in  terms 
of  paper  dollars,  while  the  national  debt 
grows  ever  larger  and  the  annual  interest 
charges  ever  greater. 

And  what  happens  to  gold — in  a  world  of 
tottering  values  and  iincertain  futures? 
Well,  some  people  would  like  to  get  their 
hands  on  some  of  it.  They  feel  that  what- 
ever happens  to  governments,  gold  will  speak 
an  International  language.  They  know  that 
paper  money  is  only  as  good  as  the  stability 
of  the  government  that  prints  It  and  that 
the  more  it  prints  without  convertibility,  the 
less  stable  the  government  becomes.  They 
know  that  gold,  whether  minted  or  not,  is 
worth  goods  in  any  country.  They  know 
that  Hitler  hid  his  gold  and  we  looked  for 
It — Indeed,  that  this  Government  which  seeks 
to  deny  the  yardstick  that  gold  is,  buries  our 
gold  in  huge  vaults  and  gviards  it  with  an 
Army. 

This  tribute  to  the  inherent  value  of  gold 
spells  itself  out  in  the  price  which  people 
will  pay  for  gold  where  it  can  he  bought. 
This  morning,  the  gold  and  silver  specialist 
at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  supplied  me  with 
these  figures  for  bar  gold  in  prices  recorded 
as  of  September  1951,  prior  to  the  action  of 
the  International  Fund  in  giving  up  con- 
trol attempts:  Beirut — not  $35  but  $40.63; 
Tangier,  $40.38.  Hong  Kong,  $43.50;  Manila, 
$42.25;   and  Bombay,  $49.75. 

Minted  gold  was  even  higher.  Coin  sales 
on  exchange  basis  sold  at  these  prices:  In 
Bstrut.  $50,  in  Tangier,  $54.40,  in  Manila, 
$49.50;  in  Buenos  Aires,  $53.50;  in  Bombay, 
$58.  and  in  Paris.  $58.50.  Occasional  sales  at 
even  higher  figures  have  been  reported  as 
anyone  who  has  followed  the  subject  knows. 

I I  am  advised  that  these  figures  are  available 
in  publications  by  Dr.  Franz  Pick,  of  New 
Tork.l 

So,  I  venture  It  tonight  as  my  personal 
opinion  that  any  attempt  to  legislate  a  price 
for  gold  which  dcas  not  take  into  account 
what  has  happened  in  the  markets  of  the 


world,  what  Is  happening,  and  what  does 
happen,  will  be  unrealistic  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent barren  and  futile. 

We  cannot  determine  the  price  of  gold  by 
legislative  flat— that  is,  we  cannot  base  the 
price  of  gold  on  what  It  was  worth  before 
the  devastation  and  destruction  and  waste 
of  human  effort  that  marked  World  War  n. 
It  is  the  difficulty  of  winning  gold  and  the 
scarcity  of  It  In  relation  to  the  world's  goods 
which  added  to  its  indestructibility  and 
Its  beauty  and  historic  respect  which  de- 
termine its  value. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  gold  is  worth  today.  We  ha\>e  ho  way 
to  test  its  true  value.  South  Africa  fallows 
40  percent  of  her  gold  to  be  sold  on  the  world 
market.  Canada  permits  her  gold  miners  to 
sell  on  the  free  market  or  to  take  a  sulisldy 
which  varies  with  the  mine.  Australia  per- 
mits open  sale.  The  Philippine  Islands  i>er- 
mlt  75  percent  of  their  production  to  go  into 
world  trade.  It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that 
true  equilibrium,  that  true  workability  for 
gold  requires  a  testing  in  the  mairket  places 
of  the  world. 

Dr.  HoUoway,  in  the  paper  which  I  quoted 
near  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  says 
that  society  has  two  alternatives— one  is 
that  of  never  resorting  to  final  payment  of 
debts.  That  route,  he  points  out,  would 
accomplish  Lenin's  objective  of  wiping  out 
capitalism  by  the  complete  debauchery  of  a 
country's  currency. 

"The  cost  of  living  will  go  on  Increasing; 
labor  disturbances  will  be  the  order  of  tbe 
day;  these  will  be  more  frequent,  more 
prolonged,  more  savage,  and  more  destructive 
of  the  community  than  ever  before.  The 
process  of  wiping  out  the  provident  classes 
of  the  commxmlty  will  grow  apace.  There 
will  be  no  room  for  private  saving.  Com- 
munism is  the  inevitable  end  of  this  march." 

The  second  alternative,  as  HoUoway  sees 
It,  is  what  I  have  tried  to  suggest  by  the  re- 
view of  what  has  happened  in  the  gold  mar- 
kets. "The  second  alternative,"  In  his  words, 
"is  that  before  recoxirse  to  final  payment, 
we  go  through  the  preliminary  bxisiness  of 
■ettUng  the  size  of  the  biU  •  •  •  this 
offers  the  only  hope  for  a  free  society  to 
survive.  •  •  •  The  mere  determination 
of  the  size  of  the  bill  is  but  a  preliminary. 
It  has  to  be  followed  by  monetary  recon- 
struction on  a  sound  basis  to  enable  the 
community  to  devote  its  energies  to  pro- 
duction, instead  of  dissipating  them  in  end- 
less quarrels — strikes — about  the  way  in 
which  the  rising  cost  of  living  is  to  be  met." 

So,  he  suggests  "the  first  problem  of  mone- 
tary reform  is  to  find  out  what  our  money 
of  account  is  worth.  •  •  •  Tbat  can 
only  be  determined  in  terms  of  real  value. 
The  best  real  value  that  mankind  has 
evolved,  as  a  monetary  measurement,  is  the 
measure  of  gold. 

"This  is  only  a  first  step.  It  will  deter- 
mine national  debts  in  real  terms.  It  will 
determine  what  currencies  are  worth  In 
terms  of  each  other,  and  replace  the  present 
abstird  system  by  which  their  value  is 
'pegged'  according  to  the  notions  of  a  limited 
number  of  authoritarian  bureaucrats. 

"It  is  only  the  right  of  issuing  paper 
money  without  any  obligation  of  repayment 
that  causes  it  to  be  overissued.  As  soon 
as  the  citizen  can  freely  exercise  the  right 
of  demanding  final,  or  real,  payment  for  his 
goods  and  services  governments  will  be  care- 
ful not  to  issue  more  than  they  can  redeem 
on  demand.  If,  alternatively,  they  over- 
Issue,  the  citizens  can  force  them  back  in- 
side the  limits  of  safety  by  demanding  pay- 
ment In  gold.  The  securing  of  the  right  to 
demand  gold  Is,  therefore,  a  potent  weapon 
against  inflation  and  against  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  caused  by  monetary  manipu- 
lation." 

The  speaker  before  you  recognizes  that 
Congressmen  are  not  economists  and  I  make 
no  pretense  of  being  one.  But  under  our 
system  of  government,  thj  Members  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  do 
make  laws.  The  art  at  legislation  is  tha 
art  of  the  i  ossible. 

Tour  program  committee  took  its  chancaa 
when  It  invited  me  to  speak  here  without 
a  fixed  topic  or  prescribed  limitations  on 
time  or  treatment.  So,  I  make  bold  to 
suggest  the  kind  of  legislation  which  I  think 
might  be  enacted  if  it  should  appeal  to  folks 
like  you  and  If  It  were  recommended  by  you 
to  like-minded  groups  and  to  the  country. 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  we  legallw 
the  ownership  of  gold  and  minted  gold.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  a  dtixen  of  Franca 
can  own  gold  and  that  right  be  denied  In 
this  land  of  freedom? 

Second.  I  suggest  that  the  producers  of 
gold  be  permitted  to  sell  their  gold  wher- 
ever they  can  sell  It — well,  at  least  until 
scMneone  proves  that  o\u  twenty-odd  blilioa 
of  gold  stocks  are  inadequatt  u  a  ttatnt  for 
our  currency. 

Third.  I  propose  that  wa  authorise  tha 
minting  of  an  ounce  of  gold  as  a  gold  pieca 
and  offering  it  for  sale  to  see  what  it  will 
bring  here  and  alvoad.  It  might  be  dealrable 
to  fix  a  fioor  below  which  it  would  not  be 
sold,  perhaps  $50  would  siiggest  itself  In 
the  light  of  the  figures  from  world  markets 
previously  cited.  But  \mtll  the  market  Is 
tested,  how  can  anyone  truly  say  what  an 
ounce  of  gold  is  worth  today? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  con« 
vention.  I  thank  you  for  your  indulgenca 
here  tonight.  It  is  my  honest  belief  that 
if  you  and  your  associates  in  the  field  of 
sound  money  can  determine  the  debts  of 
the  world  and  work  out  a  sound  t>asls  for 
their  liquidation  by  the  creation  of  depend- 
able money  m  terms  of  gold  you  will  have 
gone  far  toward  meeting  the  graat  challenge 
to  free  society  in  our  day. 
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How  Ow  Tax  Dollan  Arc  Watted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAuroama 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSSNTATrvai 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker, 
never  in  tbe  history  of  the  United  States 
has  the  tax  burden  been  so  great  upon 
each  and  every  citizen.  Never  have 
those  whose  earnings  are  in  the  lower 
bradcets  had  to  contribute  so  much  to 
the  Government  In  the  form  of  income 
taxes  and  all  other  excise  taxes  both 
known  and  hidden.  Never  before  in  our 
history  has  the  average  citizen  fotind 
that  his  bills  in  the  face  of  increased 
Inflation  and  the  subsequent  devaluated 
dollar  were  so  hard  to  meet  and  that  his 
tax  payments  were  so  high  that  tax  pay- 
ments represented  a  loss  of  the  citizens 
purchasing  power,  not  for  luxuries,  but 
for  the  very  necessities  of  life. 

In  the  face  of  the  sacrifices  demanded 
of  every  citizen  to  build  up  the  national 
defense,  to  contribute  economic  aid  to 
Europe  in  the  hope  that  such  contribu- 
tions will  buy  allies,  to  contribute  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  the  hope  that 
peace  can  be  obtained  through  such  con- 
tributions, and  to  finance  all  the  other 
international  and  domestic  functions  of 
Government,  it  would  seem  only  right 
that  the  American  people  could  expect 
that  those  in  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the   Government   would  make 


erery  effort  to  economize,  to  cut  waste 
In  every  Qovemment  department,  and 
to  ferret  out  any  dlsbone^  In  tbe  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  present  admlBistration  has 
Iztftead  presented  us  with  one  scandalous 
example  of  wanton  waste  after  another. 
And  apparently  the  solution  to  mounting 
coets  of  Government  as  far  as  the  Demo- 
Ci^tlc  administration  has  been  concerned 
Is  higher  taxes,  not  reductton  of  waste 
In  Government. 

The  average  citizen  in  the  United 
States  can  look  forward  to  little  relief 
from  burdensome  taxation  until  strict 
economy  in  Government  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  an  waste  in  every  department 
is  put  into  practice. 

The  following  article  concerning  the 
situation  in  the  Maritime  Commission 
is  Just  one  more  example  to  add  to  all 
tbe  others  we  have  already  seen  exposed 
of  waste  which  Is  consuming  our  tax 
dollars  by  the  billions : 

Bow  Oua  TAX  DoLLABS  Aaa  Wastcd 
(By  Sidney  Shalett) 

In  all  the  history  of  Government  book- 
k— ptng  in  the  United  States,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  anything  ever  equaled  the  wartime 
performance  of  tbe  old  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and  Its  sister  agency,  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration,  for  disregard  of  logic, 
order,  and  responsibility.  Here  was  no  pea- 
nut operation  Invcrivlng  mere  millions.  The 
Maritime  Oommlaslon  and  WSA  together 
bandied  eome  $18,000,000,000  from  1040 
ttanmgh  IMS.  At  one  point,  thatr  books 
WOT*  so  oonfused  that  a  total  of  $8,007.- 
ieS.9O0.S0  In  appropriated  funds  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  ordinary  balance-sheet 
methods.  After  several  years  of  trying  to 
unscramble  tbe  financial  chaos.  Comptrol- 
ler General  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  of  the  G«n<- 
•ral  Accoxintlng  OBee.  Is  on  record  as  stat- 
tng  that  at  least  $$300,000,000  of  the  war- 
time shipping  expenditures  still  is  not  ac- 
eounted  for. 

OAO  oOcials  ampbaslae  that  they  do  not 
aUega  this  $5300,000,000  was  stolen.  In  fact, 
the  GAD  found  itself  in  an  unxisual  posi- 
tion: The  maritime  books  were  so  hope- 
lessly oonfused  that  the  Government  audi- 
tors could  not  state  definitely  that  there 
was  fraud,  nor  oould  they  say  there  wasn't. 
As  for  the  accused  agencies  themselves,  they 
blamed  it  all  on  the  stress  of  wartime  ac- 
tlvlttes,  but  made  the  remarkably  adnxls- 
slon  tbat  **we  know,  of  course,  that  th<n« 
was  waste  and  extravagaiice.'* 

Evidence  was  turned  up  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  overpayments  to  contractors,  and 
soorsa  of  Instances  were  uncovered  wherein 
the  martttaifl  afencles  failed  to  ooUect  huge 
sums  due  the  Oovemroent.  For  example. 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  was  told  of  one  grouping  of  seven 
specific  Items  In  which  $23300,000  was  owed 
the  Oovemment.  Though  some  of  the  ac- 
counts were  four  y9»n  overdue,  the  ugen- 
elss  dldnt  even  try  to  collect  tmtll  OAO 
and  Congress  turned  on  the  beat. 

The  Maritime  Ccunmlsalon  even  'Host*'  a 
warehouse  at  Emeryville,  Calif.,  wr>«t*fT>ing 
a  $2,663,186-23  Inventory.  "UntU  •  •  • 
(the  GAO)  called  this  to  the  Marttlma  Com- 
mission's attention."  -the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  observed,  "the  latter's 
aoeounting  department  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  warehouse  or  the  materials 
ta  It- 
It  was  not  only  ta  bookkeeping  practices 
that  the  old  Maritime  Commission  erred. 
Th»  ComptroUer  General  also  vmoovered  what 
ha  charged  were  serious  Irregularities  In  so- 
called  construction -differential  subsidies  and 
allowances  for  national -defense  features 
granted  by  the  Commission  to  shipping  lines. 


Pointing  out  that  itx  vswela  eortlng  the 
Marttlma  Commission  ^iproxlmately  $150.« 
000300  ware  to  be  sold  to  thrsa  sh^iplnf  Hnsa 
for  $70300300,  the  Comptroller  Oanaral 
charged  that  "not  less  than  $36300300"  of 
the  $80300300  subaldlea  was  azoesslve.  This 
brought  on  new  congressional  Invastlgatlona. 
In  which  thfl  House  Oovemment  Operatloos 
Subcommittee  sustained  tiM  GAO. 

The  probing,  at  least,  has  not  been  with- 
out result.  Congress  passed  legislation  wip- 
ing out  the  old  Maritime  Commission.  A 
new  Federal  Martttme  Board  aiKl  a  Mari- 
time Administration  have  been  created,  and. 
recently,  the  new  board  took  steps  to  slash 
$11.000300  from  the  subsidies  handed  out 
by  the  old  Commission. 


Eiri  T.  Vance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOMXaiiA 

Hf  ISX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  May  15.  1952 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Great  Falls  Air  Force  Base 
at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  to  the  Earl  T. 
Vance  Air  Force  Base. 

CoL  Earl  T.  Vance,  one  of  Montana's 
pioneers  in  aviation  and  an  Army  flier 
in  both  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n,  was  known  as  the  father  of  avia- 
tion in  Great  Falls.  He  gave  him- 
dreds  of  Montanans  their  first  airplane 
rides;  and  he  taught  many  who  went 
on  to  important  posts  in  military  and 
eommercial  aviation. 

Vance  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
that  aviation  is  safe  for  he  traveled  in 
all  types  of  planes,  in  all  kinds  of  weath- 
er, over  mountain  peaks  and  rolling 
prairies  and  yet  died  of  a  heart  attack 
occasioned  by  overexertion  while  play- 
ing badminton.  He  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  filers  most  familiar  wit^ 
the  terrain  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 

Born  in  Indiana  in  1895.  Vance  came 
west  with  his  parents  when  be  was  a 
child.  The  family  settled  in  North  Da- 
kota, where  he  was  educated.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Army  in  1918  and  served  at 
Love  Field.  Tex.,  where  he  received  his 
preliminary  flight  training.  He  com- 
pleted his  training  at  West  Point.  Mo. 

After  World  War  I  he  came  to  Miles 
City,  Mont,  where  he  operated  a  flying 
school  Teamed  with  A.  W.  Stephen- 
son, later  vice  president  of  National 
Parks  Airways,  Inc.,  he  barnstormed  over 
eastern  Montana  and  western  North 
Dakota. 

Vance  first  came  into  Montana  head- 
lines in  1923.  when  he  piloted  promoters 
of  the  famed  Dempsey-Gibbons  cham- 
pionship fight  at  Shelby  about  the  coun- 
try as  they  chased  Jack  Keams.  Demp- 
sey's  manager,  to  get  his  signature  on  a 
contract  for  the  fight 

In  1927  Vance  and  his  wife,  who  then 
was  Just  a  passenger,  flew  into  Great 
Falls  after  a  visit  to  Callf<»iiia.  He  set 
their  Waco  biplane  down  on  the  field, 
where  the  State  fairgrounds  are  now  lo- 
cated and  announced  he  was  available 
for  instruction  and  charter  service. 


Tlie  late  W.  W.  Cheely.  of  the  Montana 
Newspaper  Association,  was  one  of  the 
men  converted  to  flying  by  Vance.  He 
chartered  Vance's  plane  for  a  1,100-mile 
air  tour  of  Montana  and  returned  to 
write  of  Montana  as  seen  from  the  air 
and  hail  storms  resembling  "jiillars  ct 
marble  extending  into  the  clouds." 

Tlie  fairgrounds'  field  proved  inade- 
quate and  in  1928  Vance  started  his  own 
field  north  of  Black  Eagle  in  suburban 
Great  Falls.  He  added  a  Stlnson-De- 
troiter  to  the  Waco,  and  the  five-seat 
cabin  plane  then  was  called  a  huge 
airliner.  It  would  be  a  midget,  if  com- 
pared to  the  bombers  arul  transports 
that  now  fly  over  Great  Falls. 

Police  OfBcer  Howard  Hockersmith. 
Miles — Felix  Murphy,  Herbert  Holoway. 
Vance's  wife,  Esther,  and  scores  of  others 
learned  to  fiy  at  the  Black  Eagle  Field. 

Mrs.  Vance  also  was  a  pioneer  in  Mon- 
tana aviation  and  was  the  first  Montana 
woman  to  become  a  licensed  pilot  She 
made  her  solo  fiight  on  March  3.  1928. 
and  qualified  for  a  limited  commercial 
pilot's  license  on  June  3. 1929. 

Vance  helped  to  keep  Great  Falls  air 
conscious  with  a  siren  mounted  on  a 
wing  of  his  Btinson  plane.  When  he 
came  in  from  a  trip,  he  would  dive  the 
plane  toward  the  downtown  Blackstone 
apartments,  where  he  and  his  wife  lived, 
and  the  siren  would  remind  Mrs.  Vance 
elttier  to  drive  to  the  field  or  send  a  me- 
chanic out  with  a  cart  to  meet  him  and 
his  passenger. 

The  open  Waco  ship  would  come  In 
from  a  charter  trip  to  Butte  or  other 
cities  in  the  winter  with  both  pilot  and 
passenger  so  cold  they  almost  had  to  be 
carried  into  a  wood  building,  used  as  a 
hangar,  that  was  later  replaced  with  a 
tile  building,  that  was  burned  on  March 
3.  1931.  After  the  fire.  National  Parks 
Airways.  Inc.,  used  the  field  to  land  on. 
and  Vance  later  flew  for  National  Parks. 

As  early  as  1930  Vance  had  over  6,000 
flying  hours  to  his  credit.  He  was 
granted  a  transport  license  in  1937  by 
Cart  Ben  Eielson,  noted  flier  who  was  lost 
In  tbe  Bering  straits. 

In  1930  Vance  entered  the  service  of 
the  National  Parks  Airways  as  an  air- 
mail pilot,  and  he  was  identified  wltli 
this  company  on  the  Great  Falls-Salt 
Lake  City  run  for  a  considerable  time. 

Vance's  exploits  in  Montana  aviation 
were  legendary.  He  made  the  first 
flights  over  the  Glacier  Park  mountains 
and  established  a  ''stinrise  flight  to  the 
mountains,"  using  a  two-seated  open 
plane. 

Vance  subsequently  became  a  pilot  of 
the  Western  Air  Lines,  and  tn  1934  he 
went  on  another  barnstorming  tour,  this 
time  using  an  autogyro — probably  the 
first  introduced  to  Montana.  Prom  1937 
until  his  recall  to  active  service  with  the 
Army  Air  Corps  December  12,  1940,  he 
directed  aerial  mapping  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

After  reentering  military  service,  he 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Douglas.  Utah,  and 
later  transferred  to  GowCh  Field.  Boise, 
Idaho,  where  he  seized  as  operations  and 
executive  officer.  Promoted  to  major,  he 
was  transferred  to  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
where  on  July  2,  1942.  he  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel  and  made  com- 
manding oiHcer. 
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Vance  became  a  fun  colonel  while  serv- 
ing as  commandant  of  the  Topeka.  Kans.. 
Army  Air  Base,  and  subsequently  he  was 
assigned  as  a  commanding  oXScer  of  a 
base  in  Alexandria,  La. 

He  was  later  assigned  to  Peterson 
Field .  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  head- 
quarters of  the  Second  Air  Force,  where 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  February  17, 
1944,  be  was  in  a  position  he  bad  quali- 
fied himself  for  by  years  of  service. 

He  was  executive  officer  of  the  search 
and  rescue  section  and  was  in  charge  of 
air  rescue  worlc  in  the  western  United 
States  His  Job  was  to  organize  all  forces 
necessary  to  find  and,  if  possible,  save 
pilots  downed  by  mischance.  Army 
officers  who  knew  his  work  declared  he 
did  the  Job  and  that  the  organization 
he  perfected  would  be  a  safeguard  to 
pilots  not  only  during  but  after  the  war. 

Expressions  of  deep  regret  were  voiced 
by  ranking  air  base  Army  officers  in 
Great  Falls,  when  word  of  Vance's  death 
at  Colorado  Springs  at  the  age  of  48  was 
received. 

Col.  R.  L.  Meredith,  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  Great  Falls  Army  Air  Base, 
said: 

Be  was  not  only  a  grand  person  but  an 
excellent  flier.  His  Ices  will  be  keenly  felt 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Lt.  Col.  Harry  Johansen.  commanding 
officer  of  the  Seventh  Ferrsring  Group, 
said: 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  and  discuss 
postwar  aviation  with  Colonel  Vance.  He 
believed  in  the  great  future  of  air  transpor- 
tation In  Montana.  I  have  enjoyed  his  many 
tales  of  early-day  pioneering  in  the  State. 
Great  Palls  has  lost  an  outstanding  flier. 

Lt.  Col.  Percival  M.  Baron,  deputy 
commander  of  the  Great  Falls  Army  Air 
Base,  said: 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  Colonel  Vance 
in  civilian  life.  He  was  respected  as  one  of 
the  great  pioneer  fliers  ot  the  State  and  his 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  give  serious  consideration  to 
my  bill  and  will  approve  legislation  to 
put  it  into  effect.  This  honor  has  been 
earned  by  an  outstanding  American  who 
has  conurlbuted  so  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation  and  the  security  of  our 
country. 


Defease,  Taxes,  aad  Inflation 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUroBNiA 
XM  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Monday.  May  12, 1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  include  in  our  Rkcord  a  resolution 
received  from  the  Adams  Business  Men's 
Association  in  Los  Angeles  and  my  letter 
replying  to  same: 

BSSOLUnON    PaSSTD   BT  TKI   AOAICS   BUSINXSa 

ICbk's  Association  at  ah  Opuv  iimrmia, 
Ann.  8,  1952 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  took 
from  southern  California  during  the  first 
a  months  of  1953  tax  collections  amounting 


to  $756JW1.761.68  as  compared  with  $646.- 
881,573.65  for  the  same  period  in  1951.  a 
gain  of  approxlinately  15  percent  over  1961: 
and  a  gain  ot  43.15  percent  over  the  same 
period  for  1950;  and 

Whereas  Robert  A.  Rlddell.  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue,  reports:  "Based  on  total 
figures  for  other  years.  It  appears  that  our 
total  tax  collections  from  all  toxirces  In 
southern  California  for  the  entire  year  1952 
will  be  abotit  •2.000.000,000":  Now  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  such  collec- 
tions as  excessive,  unjxist.  and  unnecessary 
extravagance  and  waste,  and  do  hereby  In- 
struct our  Representatives  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, to  oppose  the  levy  or  appropriation  of 
any    further    taxes    during    the    fiscal    year 

1952,  and  to  strive  for  a  reduction  of  taxes 
for  the  fiscal  years  1953  and  1954;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  by  our  secretary  to  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
California  at  Washington,  O.  C;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  should  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  fall,  neglect,  or  refuse  to 
use  their  Influences  to  secure  a  reduction  in 
our  Federal  taxes  for  the  fiscal  years  1352, 

1953,  and  1954,  we  shall  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  their  actions. 

Dated  this  Stb  day  of  April  1952. 

AoAics  Busntxas  MbxI 
Association. 

Los  Angeles,  Colif. 
By  Labxt  McVxt. 

CoNoaxss  or  thk  Unitkd  Stath, 

Honsx  or  RxrtcsxNTATivxs, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  29,  1952. 
lir.  Laxxt  McVkt, 

Secretary,  Adams  Business  Men's  AsaO' 
datum,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DCAK  Uk.  McVet:  Thank  you  for  the  copy 
of  your  resolution  of  April  18,  1952.  War  and 
defense  costs  now  constitute  approximately 
85  percent  of  Federal  expenditures.  Begtilar 
departments  are  being  held  down,  but  It  Is 
hard  to  put  a  dollar  clgn  on  freedom.  We 
therefore  have  to  strive  for  balance  between 
defense  needs  and  the  abUity  of  our  economy 
to  carry  the  extra  load.  Many  Informed  per- 
sons like,  for  Instance.  Bernard  Baruch.  crit- 
icize Congress  for  what  is  termed  a  "guns  and 
butter"  attitude.  They  want  more  guns  and 
contend  we  can  afford  them.  Your  associa- 
tion looks  a:  the  high  tax  collections  and 
appears  to  want  less  guns  and  more  butter. 

The  only  Important  cuts  that  could  be 
made  now  woxild  weaken  our  defenses. 

Like  myself,  many  of  your  members  have 
children  whom  we  want  to  grow  up  in  a 
democracy  strong  and  capable  of  defending 
Itself.  We  do  not  want  to  save  dollars  un- 
wisely by  risking  defeat  and  destruction.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to  unduly  sap 
the  strength  of  our  free  economy  by  placing 
too  great  a  strain  upon  It.  Unfortimately. 
there  la  no  simple,  easy  solution  like,  for 
Instance,  Just  cutting  taxes  irrespective  of 
consequences.  If  we  did  reduce  taxes  and 
still  vote  the  necessary  defense  appropria- 
tions, the  resulting  deficit  would  cause 
further  inflation  which  is,  among  other 
things,  a  form  of  hidden  levy  on  the  fixed 
incomes  and  fixed  assets  of  our  citizens.  In 
other  words,  what  was  not  collected  In  taxes 
would  be  taken  away  in  the  form  ot  higher 
prices. 

In  viewing  these  problems,  we  must  con- 
stantly keep  In  mind  the  world  situation  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  drafting  young  men  to 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces.  We  also  have  to 
realize  that,  while  we  are  carrying  a  heavy 
tax  load  because  of  defense  requirements, 
most  of  us  are  getting  along  compcu^tlvely 
weU. 

Believe  me.  all  of  us  share  your  desire  to 
reduce  taxes,  and  this  will  be  done  as  soon 
as  conditions  permit.    Inddsntally.  while  de- 


fense coata  burden  the  Federal  GoremiiMnt. 
the  State  government  of  California  baa  more 
money  than  it  can  spend  in  spite  of  a  soaring 
budget  many  times  what  it  was  only  a  rela- 
tively short  time  ago.  WhUe  you  are  scan- 
ning tax  collections,  which  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  do.  It  might  be  well  to  also  look 
at  the  collections  of  other  than  Federal 
agencies. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  serve  to  help  you 
more  fully  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
complexity  of  at  least  one  of  the  problems 
faced  by  your  representatives. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Sam  Tobtt. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Lcfislatioo  Hvoof h  the  Back  Dmt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

OP  GBoaou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESKirrATXVSS 

Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Speaker, 

the  Democratic  primary  in  Georgia  was 
held  on  May  14.  Two  weeks  before  the 
primary  election  on  that  date  I  went 
home  to  campaign  for  renomlnation. 

While  I  was  at  home  during  that  2 
weeks'  period.  I  read  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  action  taken  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  passing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  Senators  and  Representatives 
may  deduct  all  their  Washington  rent 
and  living  costs  plus  travel  expenses  to 
and  from  their  home  States  from  their 
income  for  tax  purposes. 

I  had  no  idea  any  such  bill  would  be 
considered.  No  notice  of  any  kind  re- 
garding it  was  given  before  I  left  Wash- 
ington for  this  2  weeks'  campaigning  pe- 
riod. The  bill  was  never  referred  to  a 
committee  for  hearings;  there  were  no 
committee  hearings  upon  it;  no  wit- 
nesses were  heard  either  for  or  against 
the  measure. 

I  do  not  feel  that  anyone.  Member  of 
Congress,  or  otherwise,  should  be  voted 
special  tax-exemption  privileges.  This 
is  a  time  when  sacrifices  are  having  to 
be  made  by  every  American  citizen.  It 
is  no  time  for  anyone  to  be  asserting  a 
claim  for  tax  exemption.  In  my  opinion, 
action  of  this  kind  by  Congress  sets  a 
bad  precedent.  In  addition  to  that.  I 
feel  that  it  discredits  Congress  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  most  of  whom  are 
taxpayers,  whoso  tax  burdens  are  being 
increased  rather  than  decreased.  I  feel 
that  if  the  salaries  of  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  are  inadequate,  the  normal, 
ordinary  steps  should  be  tiken  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  handled  in  a  round-about  or  indirect, 
hurry-up  method,  such  as  was  used  In 
passing  this  measure  through  the  House 
of  Representatives.' 

If  I  had  been  in  Washington.  I  would 
have  voted  against  it.  If  I  had  had  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  measure's  considera- 
tion. I  would  have  paired  e^alnst  it. 

The  measure  is  yet  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate,  and  I  am  making  these 
remarks  now  to  acquaint  the  Senate  with 
my  position,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  measure  will  be  killed  in  that  body 
when  it  comes  up  for  consideration. 
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«r  My  own  ffeelinga  regarding  this  legls- 
%tkm  are  very  adeqtiately  expreased  in 
an  article  by  Roecoe  Drummond  In  his 
column.  State  of  the  Nation,  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  Tuesday, 
May  20.  1952.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent previously  granted.  I  insert  that 
article  herewith,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

BtkTt  cm  nn  Matiow 


(By  Roeooe  Drummond) 


UBBLATIOir 

WASHweroM. — CongrMwnsn  and  taies  ■ 
voters  will  be  interested  In  this:  The  House 
oC  BsflMMatatlves  has  Just  surreptitiously 
"votaad  through"  a  piece  of  legislation  whlcli 
gjvea  Members  of  Oongreas  special  tax  ex- 
emptions not  availabk  to  other  dtliena. 

This  hill,  which  not?  is  before  the  Senate, 
where  at  least  It  may  be  looked  at  a  bit 
before  It  Is  put  Into  law.  would  make  it 
lagd  for  Representatives  and  Senators  to 
tmtntX  all  their  Waahlngtm  rent  and  living 
coata,  all  their  Washington  expenses,  plus 
travel  to  and  f  rooa  their  States  and  districts, 
from  their  Income  before  taxes. 

I  report  that  this  measure  was  put  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  surrepti- 
tiously— as  far  as  the  public  Is  concerned — 
becBMae  ~s  voters  were  not  allowed  to  hear 
aboxit  It  until  it  was  an  signed,  sealed,  and 
slyly  delivered  to  the  door  of  the  Senate 
with  tba  saggMtUm:  "Come  on.  boys,  your 
move  next." 

"What  do  you  mean  "surreptitiously"?" 
some  Ocmcressman  may  ask.  "It  was  paased 
ta  an  open  sasslon  of  the  Bouse,  wasnt  It?" 

Tea,  It  was;  but  the  measiire  never  was 
referred  to  committee  for  inquiry;  there  were 
no  hearings;  no  witnesses  were  allowed  to 
testify  for  or  against.  There  was  no  de- 
bate allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
DO  arguments  were  advanced  pro  or  ooti.  and 
the  vote  which  rushed  It  through  was  not 
recorded.  Those  who  voted  for  this  qieclal 
■lass  ot  tax  exemption  were  not  wUUng  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted:  those  who  were 
against  it,  if  any.  were  not  called  upon  to 
do  so. 

Under  this  special  provlakm  tbere  are 
Members  of  Ooagresa  who,  la  the  Judgment 
of  the  tax  esperts,  quite  possibly  could  charge 
off  their  entire  Ooveriunent  salary — make  it 
all  tax  free. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  Congressmen  are 
either  ovarpald  or  even  adequately  paid.  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  beUeves  that  ooa- 
greinional  salaries  have  not  fairly  been  kept 
within  sight  of  inflationary  costs  during  the 
past  decade. 

But  there  Is  a  difference  between  a  straight- 
forward, open,  visible,  Jiistifled  salary  In- 
crease and  a  hidden,  now-you-aee-lt-and- 
now-you-forget-lt-devlce  to  up  congressional 
pay  without  admitting  It. 

Any  law  which  gives  special  tax  exemptions 
to  one  group  of  taxpayers  and  refuses  them 
to  otliers  Is  deceptive,  dangerous  class  legis- 
lation which  comes  with  special  111  grace  at 
a  time  when  Congress  is  investigating  the 
conduct  of  Federal  revenue  oflldals  and  when 
the  Treasury  Department  Is  making  a  genu- 
ine effort  to  plug  tax-exemption  loopholea. 

If  it  Is  proper  for  Congressmen — most  of 
whom  live  here  10  months  out  of  13  and  many 
of  whom  spend  most  of  their  adult  lifetime 
in  Washington — to  charge  off  their  Washing- 
ton expenses  from  their  taxable  income,  what 
about  thousands  oi  other  Federal  workers 
who  come  from  their  home  States  to  devote 
a  few  years  of  public  service  to  the  Oovern- 
ment? 

The  proposed  congressional  tax-exemption 
bill  simply  creepe  with  Inconsistencies  and 
discriminations.  I  don't  think  the  voters 
would  (H>Ject  to  giving  Repreeentatlvee  and 
Senators  better  salaries,  but  I  srispect  they 
win  object  to  giving  Congressmen  special 
tax -exemption  privileges.  Thst  prospective 
sign  over  a  window  In  the  Treasury:  "Queue 


up  laere  for  tax  exemptiona:  poUtldaDs  only** 
won't  set  very  well. 

It  wiU  be  Interesting  to  see  what  the  Ben- 
ate,  on  reflection,  decides  to  do  aborrt  It. 


'Free^MediciM:   Hard  to  Drop 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KXW  TOXK 

IM  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKirrATlVBB 

Thurtdaw.  May  29. 1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
socialized  medicine  has  now  become  the 
hobby  of  the  Trumanites  in  Congress. 
A  clever  and  crafty  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  this  malignant  growth  into 
our  social -security  program  imder  the 
guise  of  increasing  benefits  for  the  old 
persons  under  OASI.  The  Trumanites 
are  now  sitting  tight,  refusing  to  grant 
an  incTCBpe  in  old-age  benefits  unless 
socialized  medicine  is  given  the  green 
Mght.  The  Reed  bill,  H.  R.  7922.  provides 
for  the  old-age  benefits,  but  does  not 
contain  *;he  socialized -medicine  clause 
which  caused  the  defeat  of  H.  R.  7800. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inaerting 
an  article  beaded  "Free"  medicine:  Hard 
to  drop,  which  appears  in  the  U.  S.  News 
ft  World  Report  under  date  of  May  30, 
1952,  as  follows : 

"Fkek"   MKDKaxx:    Haxo   to   Dsor— BamsB 

Pouncuirs  Wobbt  ax  Cost.  CamT  Uet  Oo 

(Winston  Churchill  has  a  poUtlcal  bear  by 
the  taU  In  aoclallaed  medicine.  He  couldn't 
drop  It  now.  even  If  he  wanted.  The  sy»- 
tem  U  growing.  Nine  doctors  In  10  take 
part;  48  out  of  every  60  Britons  are  cus- 
tomers of  public  health.  Soclallaed  medi- 
cine turns  out  to  be  inefflclent,  hit  or  miss 
and  dangerously  oostly.  But  the  voters  seem 
to  love  It.) 

LosfsoM. — It  U  clear  now  that  sodaltaed 
medicine  Is  here  to  stay  in  Britain. 

Winston  ChurchUl  Is  finding  that  the 
slightest  bit  of  tinkering  with  the  system 
ooats  votas.  After  Conservative  Party  set- 
backs In  recent  local  elections,  he  shook 
up  his  cabinet  and  brought  in  a  new  Min- 
ister at  Health  to  handle  the  program  that 
assures  everybody  of  tax-paid  medical  care. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  health  program 
ChurchUl  Inherited  from  the  Socialists  has 
Britain's  politicians  over  a  barrel.  Some  of 
them  say  the  cost  is  driving  the  co^intry 
toward  bankruptcy.  And  the  system  Itself 
U  shot  through  with  Inefllclency.  But  pul>> 
lie  health  is  so  popular  that  any  move  to 
end  It.  or  even  to  trim  It,  Invites  political 
disaster. 

After  nearly  4  years  of  experience,  there 
Is  no  serious  agitation  to  return  medical 
care  to  private  practice.  Roughly  90  per- 
cent of  all  family  doctors  are  enrolled  in 
the  liealth  service.  And  48  out  of  every 
BO  Britons  are  getting  their  doctoring 
through  the  pubUc  program. 

A  close  look  at  public  health  shows  soma 
ot  the  problems  Mr.  ChurchlU  Is  up  agalnait 
If  he  ever  tries  seriously  to  desoclallce  In 
BrIUln. 

Cost  Is  a  major  concern.  The  Socialists, 
when  they  started  the  plan,  guessed  it  would 
cost  about  812  per  person  annually.  Real 
per-caplta  coat  now  is  near  826,  and  It  la 
stlU  rising.  The  system  Is  eating  up  more 
than  81.000,000,000  of  gen«ral-tax  revenua 
each  year. 

There  are  only  the  slightest  signs  of  any 
let-up  In  the  public  demand  for  medical 
care.  Requests  for  spectacles  and  false 
teeth  are  slackening,  now  that  the  pattent 


baa  to  pay  half  the  price.  But  the  national 
appetite  for  tax-paid  pills  and  medicines 
seems  «lmoet  out  ot  controL  Hoepitals  are 
■o  jammed  that  175,000  patients  are  on  the 
waiting  lists  for  nonemergency  operations. 

Family  doctors  are  working  under  heavy 
pressure.  Thousands  of  them  are  caring  for 
the  maximum  of  4.000  regular  patients  al- 
lowed by  the  law.  A  recent  poU  shows  what 
they  are  up  against: 

A  typical  family  doctor  la  working  a  60- 
hour  week  now.  He  sees  about  30  patients 
In  his  oSce  and  half  that  many  on  home 
calls.  New  patients  requiring  examinations 
may  get  10  or  15  minutes  with  the  doctor. 
Old  patients  get  seven  or  eight.  A  patient 
can  get  a  prescription  in  8  or  4  minutes. 

Many  overworked  doctors  are  adopting 
short  cuts  to  handle  the  crowds.  Some  leave 
signed  authorizations  for  eye  examinations 
and  spectacles  In  their  waiting  rooms  where 
patients  can  pick  them  up.  When  an  ab- 
scess needs  lancing  or  a  sprained  ankle 
needs  taping  a  family  doctor  In  a  hxjrrj 
often  sends  the  patient  to  the  hospital  after 
a  brief  diagnosis.. 

Bo  far  as  it  can  be  measin«d.  however, 
the  trend  among  doctors  Is  to  go  along  with 
socialized  medicine.  For  2  years  before  the 
program  started,  professional  organizations 
agitated  against  it  and  even  tried,  unsuc- 
ceasfully.  to  rally  their  members  to  a  gen- 
eral boycott.  There  Is  no  such  talk  now. 
nor  Is  medicine  losing  out  as  a  popular  pro- 
fession.   Medical  schools  are  packed. 

Tlie  doctors  are  buoyed  up  at  the  moment 
by  a  substantial  boost  in  pay.  A  typical 
country  doctor  with  2.000  patients  has  been 
getting  about  84,800  a  year,  before  deduct- 
Ing  expenses  of  about  38  percent.  Under  a 
new  eost-of-llvlng  award  he  Is  to  get  about 
85^00  a  year.  Specialists  on  full  time  with 
the  health  .lervloe  are  getting  from  84,700 
to  87.700  plus  annual  m«it  awards  ringing 
from  $1,400  to  $7,000.  They  also  are  to  get 
an  increase. 

Hospitais  are  th»  moet  acute  problem  in 
the  health  program,  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. The  average  cost  per  hospital  bed 
occupied  In  London  was  831.25  per  week  In 
1947.  Mow  the  figure  is  almost  double,  and 
many  Institutions  are  hopelessly  over- 
crowded. An  estimated  10,000  tuberculous 
patients  are  eligible  for  hospital  treatment, 
but  they  often  have  to  wait  from  2  to  10 
months  before  room  can  be  found  for  them. 

As  to  skyrocketing  costs,  one  study  blames 
the  new  hospital  managers.  "There  seems 
to  be  almost  a  race  to  see  how  many  Im- 
provements they  can  make  In  the  shortesk 
time,  without  regard  to  means." 

Medicine  for  nonhos|^tal  patients  Is  being 
passed  out  over  the  prescription  counters  In 
almost  carload  lots.  Oovemment  money 
flowing  Into  the  drug  Indiistry  to  pay  for 
public-health  prescriptions  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  some  Socialists  are  saying 
the  Industry  Itself  ought  to  be  nationalised. 
About  5,000.000  prescriptions  a  week  are 
being  filled — double  the  rate  before  1948 — 
and  they  cost  the  Government  around  80 
cents  each. 

In  the  beginning,  planners  figured  the 
British  public  would  average  about  three 
prescriptions  per  person  annuaUy.  They 
were  way  off.  Take  this  example:  In  Hun, 
England,  with  a  population  of  830.000.  the 
114  doctors  Issued  600,000  prescriptions  in 
the  year  before  socialized  medicine  started. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  new  program,  pre- 
scriptions shot  up  to  1,700.000. 

The  Oovemment  now  makes  a  nominal 
charge  of  14  cents  per  prescription  for  all 
patients  except  those  on  public  welfare,  war 
pensionwa,  and  persons  with  war-connected 
dlsabUittes.  But  the  preeertpUon  trade  haa 
not  slackened. 

Physical  aids  and  appllanioee  are  In  tasa 
demand.  At  the  beginning.  Brltona  mailed 
for  tax-paid  qiectadea  at  a  peec  czocedlng 
8,600,M0  paixa  a  year.  Slooe  niid-iasi.  they 
liave  bad  to  pay  half  the  prloe  oC  UmIt  tiye- 
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„         I,  with  the  result  that  demand  has 
leveled  off  at  about  5.000,000  a  year. 

The  same  tMng  Is  true  in  the  case  of  false 
teeth.  Since  the  patient  has  been  required 
to  pay  half,  demand  has  eased  off  to  below 
1.500.000  sets  a  year. 

Dental  care,  slowing  down  a  bit  after  the 
Initial  stampede,  still  represents  a  big  share 
of  the  health  program.  Ten  out  of  11  Brit- 
ish dentists  are  treating  public  patteats. 
Thousands  of  them  derote  full  time  to  the 
work. 

In  the  whole  health  program,  charges  of 
professional  wrongdoing  are  comparatlTely 
rare,  but  it  is  the  dentists  who  are  most 
often  in  trouble.  Some  have  been  accxised 
of  overprescrlbing  false  teeth,  for  which  they 
are  paid  tbe  equivalent  of  $25  a  set,  of  ex- 
torting fees  and  other  irregularities.  About 
100  dentists  have  been  fined.  A  few  have 
been  barred  from  the  service. 

One  result  of  the  health  program  has 
been  to  reduce  regular  dental  checkups  In 
the  schools.  Many  salaried  dentists  who 
formerly  devoted  fiill  time  to  school  exam- 
inations have  quit  for  the  better  pay  that 
goes  with  public  practice.  A  school  dentist 
usually  earns  less  than  $2,800  a  year.  The 
same  man  can  double  that  amount  caring 
for  public  patients. 

Public  reaction  to  socialized  medicine 
shows  why  politicians  are  wary  about  cur- 
tailing the  system,  even  in  the  face  of 
mounting  casts.  There  is  an  urge  in  the 
lower  and  middle  Income  groups  to  "get 
•omethlng"  out  of  the  system.  Most  people 
are  more  impressed  by  the  fact  they  get  no 
doctor  bUla  than  they  are  by  the  delays  and 
red  tape  that  often  go  with  pubUc-health 
treatment. 

The  absence  of  bills  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  soclaliaed  medicine  is  free.  The 
system  is  financed  by  the  taxpayers  them- 
selves, whether  they  use  it  or  not.  Elghty- 
Biz  percent  of  the  cost  is  met  by  general  tax 
revenue.  Pasrroll  taxes  deducted  for  social 
security  pay  an  additional  10  percent  and  the 
balance  comes  from  local  property  taxes. 

The  basic  issue  that  the  Churchill  govern- 
ment Is  up  against  now  Is  the  question  of 
Just  how  much  the  country  can  afford  to 
spend  for  health. 

The  Labor  Party,  which  established  the 
health  program  in  the  first  place,  has  been 
showing  more  and  more  strength  in  public- 
opinion  polls  and  in  local  elections  lately. 
Its  leaders  have  announced  officially  that  if 
the  party  U  retiirned  to  power  it  will  cut  out 
the  few  direct  charges  patients  now  pay  and 
return  to  100  percent  socialization. 

The  Socialists  intend  to  restore  a  system 
that  Is  wholly  tax-paid  on  the  ground  of 
social  Justice — that  full  treatment  8ho\Ud  be 
equally  available  to  everybody — even  though 
some  authorities  insist  the  expense  of  public 
health  already  is  outnuining  the  nation's 
capacity  to  pay. 

On  tbe  other  hand.  ChurchiU's  Consenra- 
Oves.  la  charge  of  the  program  now,  are  not 
Inclined  to  do  anything  drastic  about  ciu-- 
taillng  It — either  in  coet  or  in  the  scope  of 
the  services  available.  Just  touching  the 
system  causes  political  explosions  the  party 
cannot  afford. 

Socialized  medicine  In  Britain  has  turned 
out  to  be  so  potent  politically  that  it  is  going 
to  be  continued,  whatever  the  coet. 


Hawkshaws  at  Idlewild 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TORx 

IN  THE  HOUfflS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1952 

Mr.    MULTER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 


leairues  to  the  following  article  entitled 
"Hawkshaws  at  Idlewild,"  written  by 
Bob  Considlne.  which  appeared  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  It  is  in- 
deed refreshing  to  find  a  columnist  tak- 
ing time  to  praise  Oovemment  officials 
in  these  days  when  the  fashion  is  to  con- 
demn everybody,  whether  they  deserve 
condemnation  or  not  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  the  men  talked 
about  by  Mr.  Considlne  are  a  loyal, 
hard-working  group  of  Government  em- 
ployees. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  not 
only  are  the  men  who  are  doing  that 
work  at  Idlewild  Airport,  but  at  every 
other  point  of  entry  in  the  country,  are 
doing  the  same  kind  of  good,  loyal,  hon- 
est job,  though  badly  overworked,  under- 
paid and  unappreciated.  It  is  high  time 
that  someone  took  the  necessary  few 
moments  to  pay  them  a  deserved  tribute. 
Om  thb  Lan 
(By  Bob  Considlne) 

RAWKSHAWS     AT     DLXWILO 

In  almost  endless  passages  through  cus- 
toms ofllces  from  Abadan  to  Zanzibar  !*▼• 
never  come  across  a  more  efficient  and  more 
courteoiis  crew  of  harbor  hawkshaws  than 
the  Inspectors  at  New  York's  International 
Airport— Idlewild. 

This  team  of  68  sorely  overworked  but  un- 
failingly good-natxu-ed  inspectors  operates 
under  tbe  guidance  of  F.  B.  Laughlln.  Assist- 
ant Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  Tork;  Dep- 
uty Collector  in  Charge  of  Air  Transporta- 
tion Joseph  Burton,  and  Assistant  Deputy 
Collector  and  Administration  Officer  Dan 
Cromack- 

Last  year,  the  Idlewild  collectors  put  more 
than  114,000,000  in  the  national  kitty,  in 
duties  and  head  taxes  collected  from  the 
quarter  of  a  miUion  overseas  travelers  who 
arrived  at  the  huge  air  termlnaL 

That  waant  an  easy  Job,  or  one  calculated 
to  Improve  a  man's  disposition.  A  thiunp- 
Ing  percentage  of  all  those  who  passed 
through  the  labyrinth  that  is  the  customs 
office  was  intent  on  giving  Uncle  Sam  a  fast 
shuffle.  But  the  boys  were  ready,  infinitely 
wise  as  they  are  in  the  ways  of  dealing  with 
Incoming  travelers  ranging  aU  the  way  from 
bearded  and  destitute  political  refugees  to 
the  slickest  Park  Avenue  matrons. 

'Round-the-clock  job 

It's  a  "round-the-clock  Job  at  Idlewild.  and 
seldom  if  ever  In  history  have  guardians  of 
a  port  had  to  contend  with  such  a  polygot  of 
people  and  parcels  as  app>ear  here. 

Most  people  passing  through  a  customs 
barrier  are  honest.  Those  who  aren't  are 
known  for  taking  infinite  pains  to  avoid 
payment  of  duties. 

Recently  there  was  the  well-to-do  Amer- 
ican woman,  probably  a  pillar  of  respecta- 
bUity  in  her  home  town,  who  kept  fidgeting 
with  her  mink  coat  while  the  Inspector  was 
casiially  poking  through  her  luggage. 

The  Inspector  uttered  a  sigh,  bom  of 
countless  brushes  with  human  deceit,  and 
sent  her  off  to  the  matron.  The  matron 
found  46  bottles  of  very  expensive  perfume 
in  a  specially  contrived  slip  under  her  dress — 
and  43  additional  bottles  were  found  done 
up  in  a  soiled  corset  In  one  of  the  bags. 
Fines:  $651,  plus  confiscation  of  the  stuff. 

Collector  Burton's  favorite  story  is  about 
a  woman  who  tried  to  smuggle  through  9250.- 
000  in  unset  diamonds,  concealed  in  a  false 
bottom  of  a  suitcase.  A  European  Inform- 
ant had  forwarded  a  tip  ahead  of  time— a 
not  imusual  state  of  affairs.  The  woman 
was  arrested  and  the  "ice"  confiscated. 

Feat  of  memory 
The  very  next  day  an  inspector  examining 
the  luggage  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  perfect- 
ly legitimate  traveler  returning  to  her  native 
United  States  was  struck  by  the  appearance 


of  one  particular  sulteaae.  It  was  of  the 
same  make  and  design  as  tbe  one  which  the 
woman  of  the  day  before  had  carried.  But 
recognition  of  it  was  a  tremendous  feat  of 
memory.  Informant  files  were  searched,  but 
they  contained  no  finger-pointing  at  this 
particular  traveler.  But  the  Inspector  took 
a  chance.  Siu-e  enough,  another  $250,000  In 
diamonds  gleamed  In  a  false  bottom. 

Now  that  the  big  trans-Atlantic  alrllnea 
all  have  put  in  new  low-fare  tourist  rates. 
Idlewild  will  handle  more  passengers  per 
month  than  tbe  big  shipping  lines  bring  to 
New  York  harbor.  At  least  SO  more  in- 
spectors are  needed  to  attend  properly  to 
Idlewild 's  expected  50.000  passengers  a 
month.  Either  that,  or  a  lot  of  high-pow- 
ered contraband  runners  are  going  to  have 
a  field  day  running  their  Jewels  and  Junk 
past  some  of  the  most  overworked  and  least 
appreciated  men  on  the  Oovemment  payroU. 


Wky  is  Rasiia  Oatstrippuf  United  States 
m  ProdadioB  of  War  PUms? 


EXTENSION  OP  RES^ARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHIMOTON 

IN  THX  HOU8K  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVB 
Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  all  the  excuses  we  have  heard 
concerning  the  slowness  of  our  airplane- 
production  program,  and  in  view  alao 
of  the  criticisms  directed  at  the  House 
action  on  the  military  appropriation  bill. 
I  believe  the  following  article  by  Jim  Q. 
Lucas  and  an  editorial,  both  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May 
29,  are  timely,  pertinent,  and  enlight- 
ening: 

War  la  Rttssia  OrnwnippnffO  nwrro  Srana 

n*  PaootTcnoif  or  Was  PLAim? 

(By  Jim  O.  Lucas) 

Since  1946 — the  end  of  World  War  n — 
Congress  has  given  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
more  than  $38,000,003,000  to  buy  airplanes. 

At  least  twice,  it  actually  forced  plane- 
buying  money— cash  It  hadn't  been  aaked 
for — into  the  Air  Force's  hands. 

That  $38,000,000,000  was  to  buy  airplane*-^ 
nothing  else.  Other  money  was  appropri- 
ated for  operations,  maintenance,  construc- 
tion, food,  clothing,  and  salaries. 

And  yet — 

Speaker  Sam  Ratbuut  told  Congress  last 
week  we  have  lost  our  air  supremacy  to 
BusBla. 

Red-built  MIO's  outniimber  American 
Sabrejets  10  to  1  in  Korea. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  Lovett  says  the 
Russians  have  a  3 -year  head  start  (In  air- 
craft production)  and  are  ahead  in  monthly 
production. 

Gen.  Alfred  Gruenther.  the  Atlantic  Pact 
army's  chief  of  staff,  says  we  have  made  less 
progress  in  solving  the  air  problem  than  m 
any  other  field. 

WHTT 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee,  Ber- 
nard Baruch  asked  the  big  quesUon: 

"Why?" 

Why  are  we  behind?  Why  hasnt  o\a 
r-oney  bought  more  security?  Why  are  we 
cutting  production  instead  of  forging  ahead? 

Thirty-eight  biUion  dollars  to  more  t^wn 
the  Army  and  Navy  combined  spent  for  air- 
planes in  1943  and  1944— the  peak  of  World 
War  n  production.  In  those  34  months. 
Congress  appropriated  ♦33.000.000.000  for  air- 
craft purchases.  In  1044.  $22,000,000,000 
bought  96,369  miUtary  airplanes. 
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Our  mnttary  leaders  hare  many  eaplaxia- 
tlon.  But  Mr.  Baruch  warns  that  reaeona 
are  no  substitute  for  weapona. 

**W&atever  the  aavorances  from  those  m 
high  places.**  Mr.  Bameh  said.  "let  us  not 
be  deceived.  It  can  never  be  truly  said  we 
are  winning  the  cold  war  until  this  dta- 
parlty  ta  overcome.  *  *  *  No  decisive 
Tlctory  Is  poestble  at  long  as  the  Sortets  hold 
as  terrir>ing  an  edge  in  military  readiness 
as  they  do  today.  As  long  ss  this  disparity 
exists  there  Is  do  basis  for  peace  in  the 
world." 

The  gap  between  the  east  and  tbe  west, 
be  pointed  out,  "is  one  of  actual  weapons 
In  band.  It  cm  be  filled  only  by  the  pro- 
duction at  weapons.  *  *  *  No  aggressor 
wms  ever  stopped  by  VneprintB.'' 

There  are  many  who  agree  with  him.  Vtae 
Adm.  Dewttt  C.  Ramsey,  president  cf  tbe 
Aircraft  Industries  Aasociatlon.  charge*  our 
butld-up  Is  "bSMd  on  a  phflosopfay  of  guna 
and  butter."  R  ta  one  of  "pe^s  and  val- 
ley*, of  espanakm  and  ccmtractlon."  he  said. 

WlllUm  M.  Allen,  president  of  the  Boctng 
Alrpiaae  00..  aay*  ov  Ottmme  etfort  la  "a 
farm  of  self-detasloB.** 

afr.  Baraeh  rsdoeed  tbe  Issue  to  Ito  funda- 
mental— "Are  we  in  peril  or  notf"  If  we 
are — and  be  It  eoprlnoad  we  are— notbtng 
Is  tnipiitlbhi,  no  price  too  great  to  psy.  If 
we  arent.  than  we  sbould  <rult  foolliig  oor- 
seii^ss.  he  say*. 

T)m  anoad  tarvlee*,  In  explalntag  our  *lt- 
uatlon,  speak  of  a  shortage  of  martin*  todt. 
81a  to  elghUien  nMWtb*  are  needed  to  bvlld 
them.  Tbe  tool  prcgraa  wm  drtayed  U 
months  more  btta me  li  oossMnt  g«$  prtor- 
Itle*  and  scHroe  mattrlaiL 

Tba  aeoooaay  program  of  former  DMcna* 
fleer *<My  Loul*  Jobn*w>  aJao  Is  bUuned. 
When  the  Kanmn  wm  atartatf  w«  bad  few 
prodoetftOB  line*  tan  ap*ratlaB.  It  took  tlno 
tostsrt  tiban. 

Finally,  tbart  It  tba  ooMpltcatod  aattar 
of  lead  time.  Admiral  Ramiwy  imenUf  r^ 
ttant  "the  Arst  Jet  plana*  iwd*f»i  after 
are  only  now  *"— *»»g  off  tiM 
•  •  •  Tb*m  )at  flgbtars, 
the  montb  AnMrtean  trooy*  were  committed, 
were  models  tn  prodmttoa  tbaa.  Jet 
produetkm  is  not  yet  m  blgb  vsar.  * 
aobsitnntlal  productkiD  cannoa  be 
for  anotber  6  aaositiM  or  a  year." 

Mr.  Lovett  sagp*  U  take*  ai  moatb*  aftar 
orders  are  plaoed  for  tbo  first  ptm  to  b* 
d*llv«red.  World  War  n  ftgbten— «o  du 
only  one  iiM*M|>la  tiail  UA  wire*  totaling 
960  feet,  be  eakL  Today*  flgbttr*  bav* 
Mao  wires,  a  total  of  MJtrn  feet. 

Mr.  Baruch  baa  a  dtferoit  csplanatlon— > 
one  tbe  Pentagon  won't  Uke. 

"We  apparanUi  don't  want  to  pfoduaa." 
ba  MM. 

Tnss.  BonotT  am  WAaiaa 

In  tbe  face  at  socb  pern,  what  baisa  w* 
b*cn  doing  at  ham*? 

We  are  falling  down  on  the  )ob. 

We  are  faUing  down  on  the  Job— eapedaUy 
In  the  procluctloa  at  aizpowcr — tbe  (actor 
wbicb  did  the  nxiaa  to  eraah  oar  enemies 
in  World  War  n.  the  factor  which  gave  u* 
Initial  tupcrlonty  In  Korea. 

Since  1946.  Congress  hA*  apfmprlated 
$S8.0Q0iW0.00O  for  planes  alona.  But  we  do 
not  bav*  th*  planm. 

Russian  Jets  outnumber  amarlfian  )ct*  10 
to  1  In  Korea.  Defena*  8eer«tary  Lovatt  mys 
tbe  RusiAazM  have  a  S-yaar  bead  start  on  air- 
craft producUoB.  AU  antborttlm  apee  tbagr 
are  far  outstripping  ua.  Tboy  bav*  a 
rifylBg  adfB." 

W*  have  tbe  eupmeitf.  We  hnv*  tb* 
bow.  W*  proved  tbat  In  World  War  H.  In 
one  short  raositb  of  !•«*  we  prodnoed  aoore 
plan**  tbau  '"^  are  ptodndng  m  all  of  this 


Tbo  BMBBoy  1*  tba**.  Mm*  than  w*  appro- 
jiriaa*d  ba  tb*  two  p*ak  ysars  of  tb*  war. 
Tet    i^aaa    prodaeUoD    la    a    eomparattva 

trickle. 

Why?   What  has  become  of  the  money? 

Rom  tbe  Oilman  administration  oome 
many  altbls:  Bottleneck*  tn  machine  tool* 
(an  e«cu*e  which  became  stale  months 
ago).  Ttw  blgliei  cost  and  the  more  com- 
plicated cons  Ir uctlun  of  the  newer  planea. 
Tn  nation. 

But  the  real  answer  came  yesterday  from 
Bernard  M.  Barudl,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee. 

"We  apparently  dont  want  to  produce," 
be  said. 

Aircraft  manufactnrer*  bae<t  np  Mr.  Ba- 
ruch. One  points  to  the  "peaks  and  valleys" 
in  the  administration  program.  Another 
callt  the  defense  effort  *^  form  of  self- 
delusion." 

We  are  not  producing.  The  administra- 
tion has  stretched  out  the  production  sched- 
ule, first  1  year,  and  tbon  stUl  another 
year.  We  are  not  prodadaf— «a  art  dally- 
ing, and  playing  poUtica. 

American  forces  in  Korea  bav*  siiffered 
Boore  than  108.000  casxialtle*  since  the  Ko- 
rean war  began.  The  blood  and  struggle 
of  tboae  fore**  boiight  us  months  of  pre- 
eloua  ttm*  months  to  produce  the  planes 
and  th*  tanka  and  th*  guns  to  stand  off 
aggression. 

Precious  Uma— paid  far  In  lives  and  sacrl- 
flce.  And  wasted  away  by  the  frittering 
politlcans  in  tbe  Truman  administration 
who  now  are  talking  tough  with  nothing  to 
It  up. 


D«y 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 


IN  THX  HOX78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtdav.  May  29. 1952 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
penniaBion  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoeb,  I  am  taiaertlng  an 
addrcaa  I  aaade  over  the  radio  last  niglit 
on  tbe  Confederate  Meaaortal.  I  waa 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Maode  Howell  Smith. 
»  daughter  of  ttie  Confederacy.  The  ad- 
dreoa  referred  to  foUowa: 

Mr.  Ramtnv.  Ladle*  and  gentlecMB  at  tb* 
nuUo  audltno*,  I  fltat  want  to  tbank  Ift*. 
Bmttb  for  ber  Oatterta^c  mtrodnctkm  and 
to  aay  to  you  that  It  afford*  me  more  pleasure 
than  I  can  •spreas  to  speak  to  you  tonight 
at  the  request  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Mext  Tuesday.  June  S.  will  be  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-foortb  anniversary  of  the 
Mrth  of  Jefferson  Davie,  President  at  tba 
Confederacy,  and  one  at  tbe  greatest  leadeta 
America  ba*  ever  known. 

It  has  long  baen  tb*  custom  at  tbea* 
gUirkHM  Daughters  at  tbe  Confederacy  to 
conduct  memorial  services  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth.  They  have  done  more  to 
perpetuate  tht  great  principles  for  which 
be  stood  and  to  help  save  this  country  from 
tto  enemies  at  home  and  abroad  than  tb* 
American  peopi*  realla*.  Akmg  wtkb  tti* 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revotatkm.  tb* 
Daogbtet*  of  tbe  Confederacy  bav*  ctood 
firm  for  tboae  principles  upon  which  our 
Oovemment  waa  founded  and  to  which  we 
must  return  if  this  Nation  is  to  endure. 

The  avenife  person  does  not  teem  to  real- 
lae  it,  b\it  tbe  Daugbterv  of  the  Confederacy 
were  responsflbl*  Car  tba  first  Msmorlal  Day. 
On  ^>rU  ae,  laaii.  |u*t  l  year  after  th*  doe* 
oC  tba  War  Betw*M&  tb*  State*,  th*  Daugb* 
t«i  o<  tte  Oonfadtracy,  ai  Ootauahua.  lOaa* 


In  tbe  dMrlet  wbleb  I  have  tbe  honor  to 
rcpr**ent  In  Costgraaa,  while  decorating  the 
grav**  of  tb*  Confederat*  dead,  alao  deco- 
rated tti*  giavea  at  tbe  Federal  eoLdlais  who 
bad  been  burlad  there. 

A  report  of  tbls  Incident  goi  Into  tbe  pre** 
and  qnead  throughout  the  Matlre  counuy. 
It  challenged  tba  admiratloo  ot  tbe  people 
Of  every  eeetloe  and  torougbt  from  the  pen 
at  the  HosMrable  Prancl*  MUe*  Pinch  a  Uttla 
poem  called  tb*  Bio*  and  tb*  Gray  that  wlM 
live,  **  I  bava  said  before.  ■*  bong  as  the 
Star*  and  Str^Ma  eontlnuo  to  float  over  a 
free  people,  or  a*  kmg  a*  tbr  sweet  strains  oC 
Md  Dixie  aball  continue  to  stir  tbe  southern 
heart  wttb  Its  sweet  tout  melaaehoty  pathos. 

Tbla  incident  took  place  on  the  banks  ot 
tbe  Tomtaigbe*  Blver,  to  which  Mr.  Finch 
zcf*rs  •*  tbe  "Inland  rlvar"  la  tb*  foUowlng 
beautiful  Use*: 

"By  the  flow  of  the  inland  rtver. 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave  grass  quiver^ 

Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead; 
Under  the  sod  an:!  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day; 
Under  the  one,  the  blue; 

Under  the  other,  the  gray. 

*Tb**e  In  tbe  robing*  of  glory, 

llio**  In  the  gloons  of  defeat 
AU  wltb  tb*  battle  Wood  gory. 

Id  tbe  dusk  at  eternity  maet; 
Under  th*  tod  and  tb*  diw, 

Waiting  tb*  Judgment  day; 
XTnder  the  laoral.  tbe  blot; 

Under  the  wlUow,  the  gray." 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Finch  says: 

*Vad1y,  but  not  with  upbraMlng. 

The  generous  deed  was  done; 
m  the  storm  at  tbe  yean  that  art  fading. 

Ifo  braver  battle  wa*  wen; 
Under  th*  sod  and  ttM>  drw. 

Waiting  tbe  Judgment  day; 
under  tbe  bteeeoma.  tbe  )}Iue; 

Under  tbe  garlands,  th«  gray. 

"No  mora  aball  tba  war  cry  ac««r. 

Or  th*  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  *^"*«**  our  anger  foirever 

When  they  laurel  th*  gtave*  of  our  dead  I 
Under  the  sod  and  tbe  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Love  and  tears  for  tbe  bltie; 

Tears  and  love  for  the  gray." 

Prom  that  Incident  cam*  our  Mamorlal 
Day.  wbteb  tb*  NatloB  now  obatti—  cm  May 

SO,  and  which  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy observe  on  June  S,  the  birthday  of 
JMferson  Davis. 

We  stand  here  tonlgbt  at  the  representa- 
tives of  a  reunited  country,  and  hope  that  It 
win  ever  remain  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  I  have  often  said  that  If  those  brave 
men  who  wore  the  Blue  and  the  ones  who 
wore  the  Gray  tn  that  tm  fortunate  conftlct 
could  press  back  the  vefl  tlist  hides  vm  from 
that  mysterious  realm  wfaeie  they  have  taken 
their  place*  "in  the  silent  halls  of  death," 
and  speak  to  the  men  and  women  of  thlt 
generation,  their  plea  would  be  for  xa  to  get 
together  and  save  our  country  from  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  those  subversive  Infhi- 
enoee  that  are  now  attempting  to  wre^  our 
Oovemment,  undermine  aid  destroy  oar  way 
of  Hfe,  and  to  vrlp*  Chrlstlanfty  from  the  face 
of  the  sarth. 

Those  brave  heroes  of  the  past  would  ad- 
monish us  to  Join  hands  In  combating  those 
pernicious  Influences  and  save  America  for 
Americans.  In  that  way  tve  can  perpetuate 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  fr*edom,  and  Chrti^ 
tlanlty  which  have  been  banded  down  to  us 
by  the  heroic  patriots  and  statesmen  of  for- 
mer generations. 

Whenever  I  pass  througli  Statutarj  Hall  ta 
th*  Capitol,  it  is  an  lnsi>lratlon  to  ma  ta 
note  that  the  flowers  never  di*am>ear  from 
before  th*  statues  of  Jefferson  Davis  ami 
Robert  X.  I«* — two  of  the  greatest  leadeta 
aver  produoad  by  thU  ot  any  other  oouati^i 
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Those  great  teadera  were  In  contact  with 
eacb  other  almost  constantly  during  the  4 
years  of  that  unfortunate  conflict,  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  where  Robert 
S.  Lee  ever  criticized  Jefferson  Davla.  or 
where  Davis  ever  criticized  Lee.  They  were 
two  or  the  greatest  leaders  of  all  time,  and 
their  majestic  flgxires  In  Statuary  Hall  repre- 
■snt  all  the  brave  Confederate  soldiers  who 
went  through  4  years  of  bloody  conflict  and 
90  horrible  years  of  reconstruction. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  the 
world  has  never  seen  greater  soldiers  In 
times  of  war,  or  greater  citizens  in  times  of 
peace,  than  tboee  brave  men  who  wore  the 
Oray  in  the  War  Between  the  States.  Time 
will  not  pemut  me  to  call  the  roll  of  all  the 
great  leaders  in  that  unfortunate  conflict. 
In  paying  my  tribute  to  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Jefferson  Davis.  I  include  all  their  brave 
fol  lowers,  as  well  as  the  noble  women  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Senator  Bsn  Hill,  of  Georgia,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speaJcers  who  ever  served  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  paid  this 
wonderful  tribute  to  Robert  B.  Lee.     He  said : 

"When  the  futiire  historian  shall  come  to 
survey  the  character  of  Lee  be  will  find  it 
rising  like  a  huge  mountain  above  the  un- 
dulating plane  of  humanity,  and  he  must 
lift  his  eyes  high  toward  heaven  to  catcb 
Its  sununlt.  He  possessed  every  virtue  of 
other  great  conunanders  without  their  vices. 

"He  was  a  foe  without  hate,  a  friend  with- 
out treachery,  a  soldier  without  cruelty,  a 
vtetor  without  oppression,  and  a  victim 
without  murmuring." 

"He  was  a  public  officer  without  vices,  a 
private  citizen  without  wrong,  a  neighbor 
without  reproach,  a  Christian  without 
hypocrisy,  and  a  man  without  guile. 

"Be  was  a  Caesar  without  his  ambition. 
]h«derlck  without  his  tyranny,  Nafwleon 
without  his  selflshness.  and  Washington 
without  reward. 

"He  was  obedient  to  authority  as  a  servant, 
and  royal  in  authority  as  a  true  king.  He 
was  gentle  as  a  woman  in  life,  modest  and 
pure  as  a  virgin  in  thought,  watchful  as  a 
Roman  vestal  In  duty,  submissive  to  law  as 
ttocrates.  and  grand  in  battle  as  Achilles.'* 

In  the  words  of  Oliver  Goldsmith — 

-Ab  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm — 
Though  'round  Its  breast  the  rolling  clouds 

are  spread 
Sternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

He  stands  today  as  one  of  the  most  com« 
mandlng,  the  most  masterly,  the  most 
serenely  Inspiring  figures  upon  the  horizon 
of  human  history. 

In  a  book  written  by  MaJ.  Frederick 
ICaurlce.  of  the  British  Army.  In  1925,  he 
compares  Lee  with  Wellington  and  all  the 
other  great  English  generals,  from  Btorl- 
borough  down,  and  winds  up  by  placing  Lee 
above  both  liiarlborough  and  Wellington  as 
the  greatest  commander  of  the  English- 
q>eaklng  race. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  In  history.  If  you  remember, 
when  he  was  on  the  battle  front  as  a  colonel 
In  the  Black  Hawk  War,  he  swore  In  a  young 
captain  of  Infantry  by  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  together  they  fought  and  won 
that  conflict. 

If  Davis  and  Lincoln  were  here  today,  they 
would  both  Join  us  in  combating  the  evils 
of  communism,  the  greatest  menace  Chris- 
tianity has  ever  known. 

Hon.  Caleb  Cushlng  referred  to  Jefferson 
Davis  as  being  "eloquent  among  the  most 
eloquent  in  debate,  wise  among  the  wisest 
In  counsel,  and  brave  among  the  bravest  on 
the  battlefield." 

He  went  through  the  horrors  of  war  and 
reconstruction.  In  which  he  manifested 
courage,  wisdom,  strength,  and  ability  un« 
surpassed,  and  never  wavered  in  his  devotion 
to  those  principles  for  which  he  fought  and 
suffered,  but  stood  at  all  times 


"•  •  •  ooostant  as  th«  Northern  Star 
Of  whoaa  true-flz'd  and  resting  quality 
There  Is  no  fellow  In  the  firmament. " 

As  Bishop  Galloway  once  said  of  him: 
lliarvelous.  many-sided,  masterful  man. 
his  virtues  will  grow  brightnr  and  his  name 
be  writ  larger  with  each  passing  century. 
Soldier,  hero,  statesman,  gentleman,  Amer- 
ican— a  prince  of  Christian  chivalry,  the 
uncrowned  chief  of  an  Invisible  republic  of 
loving  and  loyal  hearts — when  another  hun- 
dred years  have  passed  no  intelligent  voice 
will  fall  to  praise  him  and  no  patriotic  hand 
will  refuse  to  place  a  laurel  wreath  upon 
his  radiant  brow." 

So  we  come  today  to  lay  the  fiowers  of 
filial  affection,  not  only  at  the  feet  of  these 
great  leaders,  but  upon  the  graves  of  that 
vast  multitude  of  their  heroic  followers,  as 
tributes  to  their  fame  that  will  live  and 
b-ighten  with  the  passing  years,  as  a  great 
southern  poet  once  said : 

"Till  the  sun  grows  cold 
And  the  stars  are  old. 

And    the    leaves    of    the    Judgment    Book 
unfold." 

God  bless  their  sacred  memories,  God  save 
America,  and  God  help  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  and  all  other  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans to  save  our  coimtry  from  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  our  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad. 


Constitatioiulity  of  Measnres  for  Local 
Sclf-GoTcriuneDt  ui  the  Dutrkt  of  G^- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANaS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNXTED- STATES 
Thursday.  May  29. 1952 

Mr.  CASEl  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1952.  the  Senate  passed  Senate 
bill  1976.  to  establish  an  elected  local 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  bill  now  Is  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
has  voted  to  table  it.  A  discharge  peti- 
tion has  been  filed. 

An  argument  advanced  against  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  and  also  in  the  House, 
was  that  Congress  cannot  constitution- 
ally delegate  any  of  its  powers  over  the 
District  of  Colmnbia.  That  argument  is 
made  despite  the  fact  that  for  75  years 
the  District  did  govern  Itself  under  a 
charter  approved  by  Congress. 

In  the  January  1952  edition  of  the 
Pederal  Bar  Journal.  Mr.  Carl  L.  Ship- 
ley, a  distinguished  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict bar,  and  president  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Young  Republican  Club, 
published  a  concise  recitation  of  the 
legal  basis  for  District  self-government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  hi  the  Appendix, 
and  I  commend  a  reading  of  it  to  any 
who  may  have  doubts  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  local  self-government  for 
Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tax  CoNvru'UTioNAUTT  OF  Hoia  Bulk  fob 

THx  District  of  Columbia 

(By  Carl  L.  Shipley) 

The    Congress    has    recently    had    under 

consideration   several   propoeals   to   provide 

Xor   democratic   election  of   municipal  offl- 


dals  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  confer  upon  the  city  many 
ot  the  powers  ordlnarUy  exercised  by  a  local 
government.'  At  the  present  time  the  Dis- 
trict Is  governed  by  three  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  These  Conmils- 
sloners  have  very  limited  ordinance- making 
authority:  and  minor  changes  in  law  affect- 
ing local  admlnlsuatlon  must  be  referred  to 
Congress. 

The  question  has  been  raised.  In  connec- 
tion with  proposals  to  establish  home  rule 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  to  whether 
It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant 
a  local  legislature  for  the  District  ths  au- 
thority to  enact  general  legislation.'  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
sancUon.  and  In  fact  precludes,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  popularly  elected  municipal 
government.  This  contention  is  based  upon 
paragraph  17.  section  8.  article  2  of  ths 
Constitution,  which  provides:  "(the  Con- 
grssi)  shall  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In 
an  cases  whatever  over  such  District  •  •  • 
as  may  by  cession  of  particular  States  •  •  • 
becomes  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  argument  attaches 
special  significance  to  the  word  "ezcluslvs" 
as  It  occurs  in  the  section. 

In  construing  this  provision,  however,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  leglslativo 
history  of  the  Constitution  as  well  as  Jiutl- 
clal  Interpretations  of  the  poorer  of  the  Con- 
gress under  this  and  similar  provisions.  In 
the  Federalist  papers,  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  the  ratlflcatiou  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  James  Madison  said,  with 
reference  to  the  residents  of  the  proposed 
Federal  District: 

"A  municipal  legislature  for  local  pur- 
poses, derived  from  their  own  suiltagss.  will 
of  coxirse.  be  allowed  them."  * 

Further,  a  reading  of  the  above-quoted 
section  in  the  context  would  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  the  provision  was  not  Intended 
to  deny  to  the  residents  of  the  District  a 
locally  elected  legislature  but  to  exclude  ths 
authority  of  the  States  which  ceded  the  area 
to  the  Pederal  Government  from  the  exerrlte 
of  leglslaUve  powor  over  the  area.* 

Reviewing  the  history  of  ths  government 
of  the  District,  it  appears  that  only  in  recent 
years  has  doubt  t)een  cast  upon  the  author- 
ity of  the  Congress  under  the  grant  of  "ex- 
clusive" Jiuisdlctlon  to  transfer  the  man- 
agement of  local  affairs  to  a  locally  elected 
legislative  body.  Citizens  of  the  area  ss- 
ercised  local  self-government  during  tho 
flrst  76  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Dtstrtct 
of  ColumbU.  When  the  District  was  flrst 
established  It  contained  two  Incorporated 
cities.  Georgetown  in  liarytand  and  Alex- 
andria In  Virginia,  both  of  which  had  locaUy 
elected  city  governments  with  the  usual 
municipal  powers.  When  Congress  assumed 
Jurisdiction  over  the  District  In  1800,  It  did 
not  disturb  these  local  governments.*  Two 
years  later  the  city  of  Washington  was  In- 
corporated under  charter  granted  by  the 
Congress  and  it  was  given  a  locally  elected 
goveriunent  with  powers  similar  to  thoee 
which  had  previously  been  enjoyed.*  Ths 
first  government  of  the  city  of  Washington 
consisted  of  a  mayor  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  a  city  council 
elected  by  the  people.    Later,  in  1812.  the  city 

'  S.  1976,  82d  Cong.;  S.  1527,  81st  Cong.;  a 
1968,   80th   Cong. 

'Washington  Board  of  Trade  pamphlet 
entitled  "Does  the  Kefauver  BlU  Really  Pro- 
vide for  Home  Rule?"  March  1.  1950 

'The  Federalist,  No.  43. 

*  In  this  connection,  the  succeeding  clauses 
of  paragraph  17  should  be  noted.  Following 
the  above-quoted  clause,  the  section  reads: 
•*•  •  •  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  •  •  •  for  ths 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buildings." 

•2  Stat.  103.  C.  15,  sm.  18. 

*a  Stat.  195.  C.  53. 
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counetl  was  permlttsd  to  elect  ths  mayor. 
This  continued  untu  1830  when  the  mayor 
was  ehossn  by  popular  election.  The  area 
of  ths  DIstrlet  located  south  of  the  Potomac 
River,  Including  the  city  of  Alexandria,  was 
osded  hack  to  Virginia  In  1846.*  but  ths  oltlss 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown  continued 
as  self-governing  units  until  1871,*  when 
Congress  provided  a  territorial  ftirm  of  fov- 
smment. 

The  terrttorlal  government  consisted  of  a 
governor  acd  a  board  of  public  works  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  a  legislatlvs 
assembly  sleeted  by  the  people,  ths  lattar 
consisting  of  an  11-member  councU  and  a 
25-member  bouss  of  dslsgatas.  The  District 
also  had  a  delagats  in  Oongrsas.  In  1874  this 
form  of  government  was  terminated  as  a 
rssolt  of  thfsatsned  bankruptcy  caussd  by 
ths  eonttnusd  faUurs  of  Congrsas  to  make 
adequats  paymsnu  to  ths  looal  budget  in 
Ueu  ot  tans.* 

While  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  never  passed  upon  the  question  of 
whether  Congress  has  ths  power  under  ths 
Constitution  to  confer  on  a  District  of  Oo- 
lumbU  legislature  the  authority  to  enact 
"general  iSKMatlon."  it  has  indicated  Its 
opinion  that  the  Congress  does  hare  such 
power."  Also,  the  ofBce  of  the  legislative 
counsel  of  the  House  of  Representatives  hss 
concluded,  on  the  basis  of  exhaxistlve  re- 
search, that  Congress  may  delegate  certain 
fonettons  to  the  local  government." 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  Oongreai 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  would  seem  to 
be  generally  similar  to  the  legislative  f>ower 
With  respect  to  the  Territories.'*  Ftom  the 
begtanhaig  Congress  has  delegated  general 
legMstlve  powers  to  the  various  Territorial 
legislatures,  and  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the 
tmited  States  has  consistently  sustained  such 
delegations.**  Thus,  tn  the  Slmms  case,  ths 
Court  said: 

"In  the  Territories  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Oongrsas  has  the  entire  dominion  and  sov- 
ereignty, national  and  local.  Federal  and 
State,  and  has  ftill  legislative  power  over  aU 
subjects  upon  which  ths  legislature  of  a 
Stats  might  legislate  within  the  State:  and 
may  at  its  discretion,  intrust  that  power  to 
the  legislative  assembly  of  a  TiBrritory." 

In  the  case  of  Binna  v.  U.  S..**  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  was  seemingly  of  ths 
opinion   that    the   power   of   Congress   with 


'8  Stat.  88,  C.  88. 

•2  SUt.  721,  O.  78;  8  SUt.  663.  C.  104;  and 
•  Stat.  223,  C.  42  (concemlnf  the  city  ot 
Washington) :  and  2  Stat.  667,  C.  80;  4  SUt. 
188;  C.  Ill:  4  SUt.  426.  C.  228;  10  Stat.  633. 
C.  46;  11  SUt.  82.  C.  84;  and  12  But.  405. 
C.  82  (ooocemlng  the  dty  of  Osorgstown). 

*  Armstrong.  "Bffsct  of  Fsderal  Ownership 
of  Real  kUU  Upon  Local  Self-Government 
in  the  Otstrlet  of  Columbia",  2  Mattooal  Tax 
^umal.  No.  4. 

»WeIcHv.  Cook  (87 U.S.  <7 Otto)  841).  -It 
Is  not  open  to  reasonable  doubt  that  Congress 
had  pomr  to  invest,  and  did  Invest,  the  Dis- 
trict government  with  legislatlvs  authority, 
or  that  the  act  of  the  legislatlvs  assembly 
of  Juna  86,  1878.  was  within  that  authority. 
We  shall  therefore  consider  the  question  as 
if  that  act  exempting  manufactviring  prop- 
erty from  taxation  had  been  passed  directly 
by  Congress."  (The  act  in  question  was  bs- 
yond  the  sphere  of  municipal  action.) 

"  Memorandum  With  Rsspsct  to  ths  Con- 
stitutionality ot  OerUln  Provlsloos  at  H.  B. 
4902  and  S.  1968  Relating  to  LsgUlatlvs  Pro- 
posals of  ths  DUtrtct  Council.  United  SUtes 
Government  Printing  Odce,  Washington. 
1848.  No.  70773. 

"Art.  IV.  SecUon  8,  Paragraph  3.  U.  S. 
Const. 

*  Chrittianaon  v.  JTfn;  County  (238  U.  S. 
S96.  368  (1918) ):  Stmnu  y.  Simmt  (178  U.  S. 
162.  166  (1868));  Mfner'a  Bank  ▼.  Iowa  (IS 
How.  1  (1861)):  Ben  r.  Pttot  (6  Cran.  88S. 
886  (1810)). 

>*104  U.  S.  486.  491   (1908). 


raspset  to  ths  DIstrlet  of  OoIumbU  Is  no 
different  in  kind  or  degree  than  the  power 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Territories: 
"•  •  •  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Congress  In  the  government  of  the  Territories 
as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
plenary  power  •  •  •  (and)  that  the 
form  of  govemmant  It  shall  sstabUsh  Is  not 
prsscrlbed.  *  •  •  It  may  legislate  di- 
rectly in  rsspsct  to  ths  local  affairs  ot  a 
Territory  or  transfsr  ths  power  of  such  leg- 
islation to  a  Isglslaturs  sleeted  by  ths 
cltlasns  ot  a  Tvrltary.  It  has  provided  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  hoard  of  thrss 
Commlsslonsrs.  who  are  ths  controlling  of- 
ficers ot  the  District.  It  may  entrust  to  them 
a  larfs  volums  ot  legislative  power,  or  It  may 
by  direct  leglslatkm  create  the  whole  body  of 
sututory  law  api^cable  thereto." 

The  three  Oommlsstonsrs  isfsiiad  to  in  ths 
Blnns  opinion  havs  been  appointed  by  the 
President  stnoe  187&'*  If  Congress  has  au- 
thority xuder  the  Constitution  to  grant  gen- 
eral leglsUttvs  powsr  to  these  Presidential 
appointees,  as  ths  Unltsd  States  Snprems 
Court  has  decided,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  legal  hindrance  to  the  delegation  of  slmllsr 
legislatlvs  authority  to  a  District  leglslaturs 
sleeted  by  ths  loeal  rsskjsnts. 

A  qnartsr  of  a  osntury  prior  to  the  decision 
of  the  Mpreme  Court  In  lOOS  In  the  Blnns 
case,  the  highest  local  court  for  the  District 
of  OotumUa,  In  Roach  ▼.  Van  JMs«Hcfc,** 
held  that  Congress  had  no  such  power.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  between  the  yvars  1871 
and  1874  the  District  had  a  local  le^lators 
sleeted  by  the  people.**  In  the  Roach  ease, 
ths  Court  was  prsssntsd  with  an  enactment 
ot  the  Isglslattvs  assembly  providing  that  any 
Judgment  against  a  parson  should  constitute 
a  lien  on  his  rsal  estate.  In  holding  that 
Oongrsas  was  without  authority  to  confer 
general  IsgUlatlve  power  on  the  local  legisla- 
ture, the  Court  reasoned  that  the  Constitu- 
tion oonfsrs  on  Oongrsss  an  ezprees  power 
to  isglslats  for  the  District, >•  as  distinguished 
from  the  Terrltorles,>*  and  that  the  power  Is  a 
personal  trtist  which  Oongreas  cannot  dele- 
gate. Whate'ver  slgnUftanee  may  have  at- 
tached to  the  Roach  case  in  1879,  It  would 
ssem  to  have  been  nullified  or  overruled  la 
substance  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  In  the  Blnns 
and  Slmms  decisions. 

The  early  history  of  the  District  as  wen  as 
such  Judicial  authority  as  exists  would  seem 
to  support  the  conclusion  that  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia  withm  ths 
Umlte  gnterally  eetebllshed  for  municipali- 
ties would  not  violate  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions. Such  self -government  would  be  oon- 
slstsnt  with  the  principle,  which  the  Con- 
gress hss  appUed  to  the  Territories,  of  en- 
couraging popularly  elected  local  govem- 
msots. 


kUt—  •{  Dr.  ihrris  J.  Uwmt,  FntUrnk 
of  the  Jewifh  Nalioiid  Fand  of  ABOka 


XXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  IHJLTER 

OF  If»W  TOBK 

XM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  28,  1952 

lifr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  address  by  Dr.  Harris  J. 
Lerine,  president  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  of  America,  In  ocmnectkin  with  tho 
presentation  of  a  testimonial  scroll  to 


*•  Act  of  June  11.  1878. 
«■  Jloae^  V.  Van  Riawtek.  11 D.  0.  ITl  (1879). 
"Act  of  February  21.  18T1. 
"Supra,  note  11. 

"Art.  X,  Section  8.  Paragraph   IV,  V.  U. 
Const. 


President  Harry  S.  Truman,  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C.  on  May  26, 
1852.  on  the  occasion  ol  the  oelebratioa 
of  the  establishment  of  Truman  Village 
in  the  State  of  Israel: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, stand  close  before  a  great  painting 
by  a  great  master  and  the  flrst  Impresston 
you  get  Is  of  an  inchoate  mass  of  color  and 
lines.  It  Is  only  after  yofi  view  the  picture 
from  a  proper  perspective  that  the  colors 
and  shapes  fall  into  a  design  full  of  beauty 
and  slgxilflcance.  And  as  with  great  paint- 
ings, BO  with  great  hlstor'.cal  developments. 
Frequently  man  has  attempted  to  follow  ths 
tide  of  events  that  nished  past  him  only  to 
find  himself  at  a  loss  to  olMerve  either  sense 
or  pattern  in  the  flow  and  ebb  of  historical 
happenings.  Tet  there  Is  logic  in  events 
and  sooner  or  later  It  mak:es  Itself  manifest. 
It  Is  no  accident  that  each  great  moment 
in  history  flnds  Its  great  man.  So  It  has 
been  throughout  the  ag<!8.  Such  la  the 
decree  of  destiny. 

In  our  own  lifetime,  particularly  in  these 
last  few  tumultuous  years,  we  have  been 
witnesses  to  some  of  the  st:u^est  emergencies 
that  ever  baffled  the  htiman  mind.  Surely 
the  period  in  which  we  have  lived  corresponds 
more  cloeely  than  any  other  to  that  famous 
description  of  the  poet  who.  In  viewing  his 
own  time,  said  of  it  that  It — 

"Hath  really  netthsr  Joy,  nor  lovs,  nor  hgbl^ 
Mor  certitude,  nor  peaoe,  nor  help  for  palas 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  <«— *""g  plain 
Swept  with  contused  alarms  at  struggle  antf 

flight 
Wher3  ignorant  armlas  dash  by  night.** 

But  this,  too.  we  can  nay  of  our  period 
In  history.  The  great  moment,  when  It 
came,  found  its  great  man,  fully  vindicating 
once  again  the  contention  on  which  rests 
all  faith  and  hope  of  humanity  that  there 
is  logic  and  pattern  and  ptxrpose  In  history. 

President  Truman  found  a  world  at  ths 
cross  roads  wracked  by  Indecision.  With 
Arm  hand  he  has  led  this  country  of  ours 
along  the  road  of  freedom  and  peace  and 
resistance  to  aggression.  At  the  most  crucial 
moment  In  human  history  he  saved  America 
and  the  world  frcnn  the  peril  of  tjrranny. 

Israel  Is  but  a  symbol  of  the  great  tirgs  to 
freedom  and  the  release  from  the  ancient 
bonds  of  slavery.  Prealdent  Truman  quiokly 
perceived  this,  and.  guided  by  this  vision, 
has  acted  magnlflcently  and  courageously. 
The  greatest  moment  in  2.000  years  of  Jewish 
history  found  in  him  tU  greatest  champion. 

For  all  this,  history  will  enshrine  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of 
mankind.  We  here  can  only  pay  him  the 
tribute  which  Is  In  our  hsarU.  Ws  ot  ths 
Jewish  National  Fund  do  It  gladly  and  en- 
thusiastically, rejoicing  in  the  knowledge 
that  In  him  we  have  a  friend,  who  has 
deeerved  well  at  mankind,  of  Airsr|ea,  and  of 
the  Jewish  people  everywhere. 

The  Jewish  National  Fund  Is  a  peoples* 
ftind.  Out  of  ths  mite  ot  the  massss  and 
the  little  children  it  has  gathered  its  re- 
soxirces  with  which  to  acquire  land  in 
Israel — not  as  a  source  at  individual  gala 
but  as  the  poesesslon  of  the  whole  Jewish 
people — and  to  redeem  It  from  the  ruin  and 
na^eot  of  centuries,  restoring  it  to  lu 
ancient  fertility.  Uplifted  by  a  high  social 
vision  and  the  love  for  the  common  man. 
It  Is  kindred  to  the  spirit,  which  through  his 
tenure  at  high  otBos,  has  animated  his  ad- 
ministration, leading  to  the  grsatsst  social 
advanos  of  our  timss.  Out  at  ths  affinity  at 
the  Fair  Deal  and  the  sodal  Ideals  at  ths 
Jswlsh  National  Fiuid,  Kfar  Ttuman,  tha 
vlUags  In  Israel  bearing  his  Illustrious  nama. 
was  bom.  It  Is  to  attest  to  this  historical 
oonnectlon  that  we  are  assembled  here  today. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  high  privilege  that 
we  salute  ths  President  at  ths  United  Sutes 
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and  present  to  him  this  scroll  of  tribata. 
which  U  Inscribed  ss  follows: 

"Tribute  to  Harry  8.  Truman,  President  of 
tbe  United  States,  for  his  manifold,  inval- 
uable serrloes  to  mankind:  bis  outstanding 
contribution    to    the    cause    of    democracy 
everywhere — his  matchless  championship  on 
bebalf    of    the    wea^    and    the    oppressed 
througbout    tbe    world— bis    Incomparable 
leadership  of  the  peoples  of  tbe  earth  In  the 
ways  of  peace;  tor  his  brUllant  guidance  of 
the  American  people  In  this  the  most  criti- 
cal Jxinctxire  In  human  history;  for  his  un- 
flagging advocacy  of  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States:  for  his 
inspiring  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  goTem- 
ment;  In  everlasting  gradltude  for  his  glori- 
ous part  in  tbe  historic  drama  of  tbe  restora- 
tion  of  Israel — for  tbe  recognition  which  be 
extended   first  among  all  heads  of  govern- 
ment to  the  State  of  Israel — for  his  gallant 
aid  in  bringing  about  the  admission  of  the 
young  state  to  full-fledged  membership  in 
the  United  Nations — for  his  many  acts  of 
friendship,  in  war  and  In  peace,  to  the  people 
In  the  Government  of  Israel;  In  recognition 
Of  bis  Interest  in  tbe  Jewish  National  Fund, 
land  purchasing  arm  of  Israel,   Its  liberal 
land  policy  and  social  aims,  which  are  in 
harmony    with   his   high   social    vision   and 
deep  concern  for  the  common  man — an  In- 
terest evidenced  by  his  gracious  concurrence 
In  tbe  Kfar  Truman   project,  establishing, 
on  Jewish  National  Fund  soil,  a  settlement 
bearing  his  llliistrious  name;   marking  the 
completion    of    the    Kfar    Truman    project. 
Which  imder  the  Inspired  leadership  of  Al- 
MEK   W,    BAmKi.sT,    Vice    President    of    the 
United  States,  serving  as  national  honorary 
chairman,  has  fired  the  Imagination  of  all 
sections  of  the  American  people. 

"In  token  of  our  esteem  and  affection  for 
him  as  a  great  Americsn  and  humanitarian, 
this  scroll  Is  presented  at  the  Kfar  Tniman 
dinner,  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler  In  the  Cap- 
ital City  of  our  Nation,  on  this  historic  oc- 
casion which  will  forever  link  the  name  of 
oxir  great  President  and  that  of  America  with 
Israel's  ancient  soil. 

"In   witness   whereof  we   have   subscribed 
our  names  and  affixed  our  seal  on  the  26th 
day  of  May  1953  (the  2d  day  of  Slvan  5712). 
"JkwisH  Nation AL  Funs  or  Amaica. 
*Db.  Hauis  J.  Ijnun. 

"President. 

'■MXtrOKL    N.    PiSHZB. 

"Executive  Director. 

*lfATIOirAL  KtaB  TtUMAM  COMlf  rrTEX. 
•TaXD    MONOSSON, 

"National  CKairman. 

*^Cn.TON    KXOIVHXIM, 

"Waahington,  D.  C.  Chairman." 


DefeiM  Aspects  of  Motaal  Secarity 
Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Nxw  Toax 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  29, 19 52 

ICr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  In- 
teresting and  Illuminating  address  by 
Mr.  W.  John  Kenney,  Deputy  Director, 
Mutiial  Security  Agency,  who  has,  in 
this  speech,  illustrated  in  very  graphic 
terms  the  meaning  of  the  defense  aspects 
Of  the  mutual-security  program  for  the 
defense,  health,  and  strength  of  the  free 
world. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rxcobd. 
as  follows: 

TBB  DcpoBTAircs  or  EutoPKAK  Piooucnoii 

TO  THB  DarsMSB  or  thz  FkzB  Woblo 

(By  W.  John  Kenney) 

I  am  delighted  to  have  tbe  opporttmlty  to 
discuss  with  you  tbe  importance  of  Euro- 
pean production  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  We  have  an  understandable  tendency 
to  look  at  our  own  efforts  and  overlook  those 
of  others.  But  since  European  production 
plays  so  prominent  a  role  in  our  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program,  Its  Importance  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  Is  not  only 
tbe  keystone  of  our  foreign  policy  today. 
It  Is  also  the  cornerstone  for  building  a  free 
world  community  strong  enough  and  pros- 
perous enough  and  cooperative  enough  to 
stand  invincibly  against  aU  tbe  threats  of 
Soviet  imperialism. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  vital 
to  that  free  world  community  If  It  Is  to 
prosper.  If  It  Is  even  to  survive.  I  need  not 
emphasize  to  this  audience  that  the  success 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
depends  not  only  upon  the  abUlty  of  West- 
ern Europe  to  carry  Its  fuU  and  fair  share  of 
the  Imrden  of  arming  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, but  also  upon  Its  ablUty  to  keep  lu 
economies  strong,  lu  governments  sUble. 
and  Its  peoples  confident  that  freedom  Is 
the  way  to  a  better  life. 

With  Western  Europe  on  cnxt  side,  oxir  com- 
bined population  equals  431.000.000  people 
as  against  a  population  of  296.000.000  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  Biiropean  satelUtea. 
Our  combined  steel  production  U  168.000.000 
tons  against  their  43,000.000.  tons;  and  our 
combined  coal  production  Is  1,064.000.000 
tons  as  against  their  420.000.000.  But  what 
would  happen  If  the  {>osltlon  were  reversed, 
if  the  resources  of  Western  Europe  were  to 
fall  under  Soviet  control?  The  Soviet  bloc, 
with  Western  Europe  added  to  It.  would 
then  have  a  population  of  574.000.000  as 
against  our  populatlbn  of  153,000.000:  their 
steel  production  would  match  our  output 
of  106,000.000  tons  a  year;  and  tbelr  coal 
production  would  exceed  our  own  by  370.- 
000.000  tons. 

The  Isolationists  should  ponder  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  and  similar  figures.  In  a 
fortress  America — standing  alone  without 
allies— there  is  not  strength  but  weakness. 
Military  power  depends  upon  economic 
power.    Production  wins  peace. 

There  Is  a  very  close  relationship  between 
productive  capacity  and  military  might, 
between  productive  capacity  and  economic 
vigor,  between  productive  capacity  and  po- 
litical health.  It  U  for  this  reason  that  de- 
fense support  is  so  vital  a  part  of  our  Mutual 
Security  Program.  So  much  confusion  still 
surrounds — and  befogs — this  concept  of  de- 
fense support  that  I  should  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  try  to  speU  it  out  as  best  I 
can. 

Defense  support  Is  a  new  term  but  it  is  of 
great  Importance  to  us,  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  free  world.  Defense  support  Is  the 
method  by  which  we  help  our  NATO  part- 
ners to  increase  both  their  military  and 
economic  power  by  expanding  their  over- 
all production — their  total  output  of  every- 
thing from  tanks  to  tractors,  from  trucics  to 
turbines.  It  Is  by  defense  support  that  the 
United  States  assists  Western  Europe  to  ac- 
quire vital  supplies  that  it  cannot  buy  for 
Itself.  These  supplies  include  such  Indus- 
trial equipment  as  machine  tools,  such 
metals  as  Iron  and  copper,  and  such  agri- 
culttirai  products  as  cotton  and  wheat. 

Defense  support  is  based  upon  a  funda- 
mental premise.  It  recognizes  that  a  drlU 
press,  girders  and  bread  are  Just  as  much 
weapons  of  modem  war  as  are  aircraft  car- 
riers and  guided  missiles.  It  recognizes  that 
the  same  textile  mill  looms  doth  for  uni- 


forms and  for  overalls;  that  the  paratroop- 
ers' boots  come  from  the  same  factory  as 
do  the  farmers'  shoes.  It  recognizes  that  tbe 
textile  mill— to  be  able  to  produce  at  practi- 
cal capacity — may  need  more  electric  power 
or  some  wool  yam  or  a  new  set  of  spindles; 
that  the  boot  and  shoe  factory  may  need 
leather,  electric  motors  or  repair  parts  for 
stitching  machines. 

Defense  support  recognizes  that  every- 
thing which  is  done  to  maintain  and  to 
increase  production  in  Western  Europe 
serves  to  strengthen  the  entire  economy  and 
our  mutual  defense.  It  enables  Western  Eu- 
rope to  "deliver"  to  NATO  In  fuU  measure 
and  on  schedule  without  risking  that  eco- 
nomic breakdown  which  the  Communists 
most  avidly  desire. 

Defense  support,  then,  at  all  times  recog- 
nizes that  nsany  different  elements  go  into 
a  country's  abUity  to  produce.  They  rai^s 
from  machinery  on  tbe  factory  floor  to  mr 
materials  in  the  warebotise,  to  the  diet  of 
the  worker.  Today  Western  Europe — In 
meeting  lu  quotas  iwder  the  NATO  defense 
build-up — can  itself  provide  most  of  these 
elemenu.  But  it  lacks  some  of  them.  Tbe 
purpose  of  defense  support  Is  to  overcome 
that  deficiency,  to  round  out  the  supply  of 
these  elements  which  Western  Europe  lacks 
and  cannot  afford  to  get  for  Itself.  In  other 
words.  Western  Europe's  ability  to  produce — 
In  order  to  carry  out  Its  pledges  under  tbe 
NATO  build-up — Is  today  like  a  bridge  ex- 
tending three-quarters  of  tbe  way  across  the 
nver  but  needing  another  span  to  reach  tbe 
shore.  Defense  support  is  that  span.  With- 
out it.  Western  Europe  will  not  be  able  to 
fulfill  Its  commitments  either  in  mobUiztng 
and  training  troops,  or  manufacttuing  mili- 
tary hardware,  on  constructing  airfields  and 
communications  systems.  It  will  have  to 
reduce  and  scale  down  Its  defense  budgets 
to  levels  drastically  and  dangerously  below 
those  agreed  on  by  the  meml>ers  of  the  NATO 
alliance  wben  they  met  in  T.t«ty;^  i^-^t 
February. 

We  can  readily  see  how  this  would  be  so 
when  we  realize  that  defense  support  Is  the 
yeast  of  the  NATO  defense  build-up — the 
small  but  indispensable  ingredient  raising 
tbe  whole  program  to  Its  proper  size.  Bams 
of  the  things  we  furnish  with  defense  sup- 
port, such  as  radio  tubes  for  Norway's  walkie- 
talkies,  and  axles  and  gear  boxes  for  Dutch 
artlUery    tractors,    go    directly    to    Increase 

Europe's  own  output  of  combat  material, 
still  other  things,  such  as  coal,  electric  cable, 
or  locomotive  parts,  indirectly  invigorate  the 
Western  European  economy  on  an  over-all 
basis.  They  enaMe  It  to  produce  structural 
Steel  for  naval  and  air-base  construction  and 
for  other  military  Installations:  to  generate 
more  electric  power  for  industrial  plants  that 
turn  out  everything  from  bulldosers  to  ba- 
zookas: to  Improve  rail  transportation  to 
carry  machinery  and  materials  that  can  help 
Western  European  Industry  to  convert  from 
civilian  to  military  production. 

Remember  this:  Ail  the  items  we  SMUl 
to  Europe  under  defense  su^^wrt  are  Items 
which  are  crucial  to  the  European  produc- 
tion process.  They  are  Items  which  the 
Europeans  cannot  pay  for  out  of  their  own 
foreign-exchange  earnings.  Every  poxind  or 
ton  of  raw  materials,  every  bushel  of  agrl- 
culttiral  products,  every  tool  or  piece  of 
equipment  shipped  from  us  are  combined 
with  the  European  suoply  plus  the  labor 
and  the  capital  and  the  Industrial  plant 
which  the  Europeans  themselves  provide. 

Moreover,  defense  support  Is  extraordinar- 
ily good  business  for  us  because  every  dol- 
lar spent  Is  an  investment  that  produces 
on  tbe  average  more  than  $3.50  worth  of 
NATO  strength.  In  other  words.  American 
supplies  under  defense  support  multiply 
Western  Europe's  increase  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  by  at  least  3  ^  times  and  often 
very  much  more  la  individual  cases.  I 
should  like  to  give  you  some  Illustrations  of 
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this  ''multtpaier  sAsef*  of  dsfisnss  suppf  t 
which  makas  It  ons  at  the  bss«  Iwnnsliis  ta 
•trletly  cash  terms  that  tbe  American  tax- 
payer has  ever  bad  tbe  opportuntty  to  boy. 

Same  time  ago,  for  example,  the 
hagen  Araenal  In  Denmark  tooled  \tp  to 
pand  Its  oo^nit  at  .M  eaUber  rttle 
But  with  this  increase  Id  productive  capacity, 
the  anenal  found  ttatff  unable  to  purchase 
needed  oomponents  for  gunpowder  and  case 
cups.  One  hundred  tbousand  dollars  In  de- 
fense support  funds  was  allocated  to  enatile 
the  arsenal  to  buy  tbe  neoeMary  Items.  As 
a  result,  the  produethm  rate  of  tbe  .90  eaU- 
ber cartridges  alone  rose  tram  4.7S0j000 
rounds  In  1961  to  eorae  MJOOOJOOO  rounds 
in  1063.  In  dollars  and  cents  terms,  6100^ 
000  worth  of  defense  support  Is  making  poa- 
tfble  a  production  Increase  valued  at  6460,- 
000.  In  this  ease  the  multiplier  effect  was 
4.6  to  1. 

aiBillany.  EnglarMrs  Rolls-Royoe  and  De- 
Barinand  aircraft  plants  produce  Jet  engines 
of  the  most  advanced  type.  Wben  both  ex- 
panded their  radlttles,  they  found  ttutt  they 
had  to  bare  certain  marline  tools  available 
only  In  tbe  United  States.  But  they  lacked 
dollars.  Hence  63.000.000  in  defenee  ixipport 
rands  was  allocated  to  make  possible  the 
porchsse  of  88  machine  tools.  As  a  result. 
Bolls-Royre  output  rose  from  80  to  160  en- 
gines a  month,  a  gain  of  12S  percent.  Oon- 
currently,  DeHavlIland's  monthly  output  rose 
from  35  to  58  engines,  a  gain  of  60  percent. 
In  dollars  and  cents  terms,  this  63.000.000 
In  vestment  In  defense  support  made  It  pos- 
sible to  txjm  out  addltlona]  Jet  engines  worth 
660,000.000.  In  this  ease  the  multiplier  ef- 
fect was  90  to  1. 

However,  the  Importance  of  defense  sup- 
port goes  beyond  tbe  dtreet  production  of 
specific  military  items.  No  conntzy.  for 
example,  can  produce  dtlMr  tanks  or  tractors 
without  staal.  and  steal  ctLonoi  be  produced 
without  coke.  Durlnc  the  past  13  months. 
tberefore.  650.000,000  in  dsfenss  support 
fUDds  went  to  fumixb  tbe  Preneh  steel  in- 
dustry with  3XXN>jOOO  tosM  of  United  SUtes 
coking  flnea.  Otherwise  plant  oapaelty  and 
tebor  ta  Fraaee  would  have  remained  partly 
unused.  Tbe  reaulUag  produetkm  of  1.500.- 
000  tons  at  steel  was  worth  6160,000.000, 
an  eighth  of  Pranoe's  total  crude  steel  out- 
put. It  has  formed  a  vital  contrnnitlon  to 
Korope'B  total  tonnage  of  this  deci- 
rhlcb  ts  the  backbone  of  both 
defense  and  eaaentlal  dTlilan  indivtry.  Inci- 
dentally, the  eonnterpart  funds  which  ac- 
crued from  this  abtpsnent  at  coking  fines 
amounted  to  eome  17.000.000.000  francs, 
which  are  being  used  to  build  up  Prance's 
armed  forces.  Wltb  theae  17,000.000.000 
fraiMS  the  Prencb  Oovemment  eaa  buy  18.- 
000  French -made  jeeps  or  13.000.000  rounds 
of  ao-mllllmeter  antiaircraft  ammunition. 

Again  IB  Ptanee,  United  8tatee  aid  in  the 
form  of  $259,000  worth  of  hybrid  seed  com 
last  year  helped  to  boost  Ptench  corn  produc- 
tion by  25.000  tons.  The  net  gala  in  this 
case  ia  worth  aroond  69j060XMX>,  so  that  tbe 
multiplier  effect  U  8  to  1.  Moreover,  if  this 
added  yield  of  tbe  eom  crop  bad  not  been 
harvested,  R-ance  would  have  had  to  Im- 
port the  same  qxiantlty  of  corn  In  order  to 
feed  Preneh  livestock.  Tike  foreiga  aachange 
used  to  pay  for  such  Imports  would  have 
been  diverted  from  other  tmp>ortant  pur- 
posea.  Inelodtng  defense  f«~*«i.g  thim  Is 
but  another  Ulustratton  of  the  way  in  vrhlcb 
American  defense  support.  In  forms  which 
may  seem  unconnected  with  the  military 
buUd-up.  caa  Indlreetty  bSDeftt  tte  esswe  at 
rearmament. 

In  Italy  the  munitions  industry  Is  Just  now 
moving  into  regular  production  after  yean 
of  Inactivity.  It  depends  heavily  on  mate- 
rials provided  tinder  onr  defense  support 
program,  nir  eedi  minion  doUan  of  output. 
It  has  to  have  from  the  United  States  $00,- 
000  worth  of  copper,  635.000  worth  of  eoe- 
ton  llnters,  $15,000  wortti  at  Infswi   and 


aad  6264X10  worth  at  ooal— 
a  total  or  6135JM)0  which  la  torn  makes  poa- 
slMe  tbe  production  of  munitions  for  small 
anna,  machine  guns  and  light  artillery.  In 
this  ease  the  multiplier  effect  is  about  8 
to  1. 

All  tbeae  gains  in  production  have  a  chain 
r  jctlon  impact  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
Immediate  advantage  of  turning  out  more 
goods.  I^or  wtien  we  step  up  production  In 
a  primary  Industry  we  simultaneously  step 
up  production  in  other  Industries  wbieb  de- 
pend on  It  or  are  related  to  It.  When,  for 
example,  new  and  uKve  eOelent  mining  ma- 
chinery Is  Installed,  management  and  labor 
cannot  only  raise  thefr  output  of  coal  and 
Irtm  ore,  but  this  very  Increase  also  enables 
management  and  labor  in  steel  mills,  in 
foundries.  In  tool  and  die  establishments. 
to  raise  their  output  as  well.* 

This  nst  of  examples  could  l>e  endlessly 
prolonged.  Moreover,  In  doing  oar  research 
and  studies  Into  defense  support,  startling 
and  significant  facts  about  the  entire 
NATO  effort  have  been  brought  out.  Here 
Is  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  What  la  the 
cost  to  us  if  we  do  not  provide  Western  Eu- 
rope with  $1,400,000,000  In  defense  support 
or  an  arnormt  very  cloee  to  It?  NATXD  will 
fall  short  of  its  target  by  10  European  divi- 
sions. At  the  same  time.  NATO  will  also 
loae  30  aircraft  squadrons,  that  is,  750  front- 
line planes  and  their  logistic  tmck-up.  And 
that  isn't  aU.  NATO  wlU  further  lose  the 
equivalent  of  40  coastal  minesweepers,  and 
SO  destroyer  escorts. 

Without  defense  support  10  NATO  coun- 
tries. Belgium,  Luxemburg.  Denmark. 
Franca.  Iceland.  Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Nor- 
way. Portugal,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  to- 
gether with  the  Republic  of  Western  Ger- 
many, will  be  oompeUed  to  reduce  their  de- 
feaaa  outlays  from  613.000.000.000  to  $10,- 
000.000.000.  or  by  63.300.000jCX>0  for  fiscal  1953. 
This  sum  reprsscnt  the  extent  to  which 
these  ooiuatrles  wlU  bavs  to  cut  their 
military  budgets  if  we  are  imable  to  furnish 
tbem,  through  defense  support,  with  certain 
raw  materlala,  oonunoditlea.  and  equipment 
that  they  cannot  obtain  by  tbamaelvea. 

Tbe  loss  that  would  result— the  kMS  of 
dlvlalooa.  aqulpiBant.  planaa.  aad  naval  vea- 
aek  which  I  have  cited — has  been  calculated 
bar  oar  own  Defense  Department  research 
people  ss  balag  Igrpical  of  the  kind  of  daok- 
affo  aad  defalvatloa  that  NATO  would  be 
foroed  to  undergo.  I  submit,  tberefore.  with 
all  the  ooavlotlon  I  can  command,  that  any 
reducttao  la  funds  earmarked  for  defense 
support  Is  not  eeonomlsii^  In  any  real 
aenae.  It  la  an  extravaganee — a  real  k)as  In 
our  mutual  defense  wbieb  wa  cannot  afford 
at  this  ttata. 

psople  have  adcad:    "What  ta  ttas 
■opport  and  Mar- 
BhaU  aid?    Is  It  KA  with  a  different  labeir' 

Ttim  answer  to  any  such  question  Is — very 
swnphatleally— •Tlo!-  Defense  support  is  not 
tbe  same  thing.  To  claim  that  it  Is  the  same 
Is  to  eonfnae  the  goal  with  tbe  method,  the 
end  with  the  means,  the  vMilcle  with  the 
destination. 

To  be  snre.  eooBomlc  aid  under  the  llar- 
shaU  plan  also  ennslsted  of  Induetrtal  equip- 
ment, materlala.  and  agrlcaltural  products 
flnaneed  by  the  United  States.  These  waie 
to  cgqsand  productloo  to  atdiiere  eco- 
Defense  support  employs 
stmllar  tools,  but  for  a  different  purpoae, 
namely,  to  expand  production  to  achieve  the 
greatest,  quickest,  and  cheapest  defense  ef- 
fort possible  In  Western  Europe. 

lacreased  produetkm  throtigh  ICarrtiall 
plan  economic  aid  went  primarily  Into  turn- 
ing out  aoore  goods  tor  ctvUlaa  eoasumptkm 
and  export.  Increased  prodwetton  through 
defense  support  goss  iwlmarlly  Into 
out  goods  that  can  enlarge  Wester 
oontrlbutlon  to  tbe  NATO  alUanoe,  and  en- 
able It  to  sustain  that  eontrlbatlaBi,  aad  ea- 
.  It,  year  by  year.  It  ths  need  should  i 


to  the  end  that  tbe  military  effort  of  our  a6> 
lies  may  be  self-siq>p(wtlug. 

In  our  whole  appcuaeh  to  defense  support, 
there  Is  another  vital  element  which,  in  the 
long  nm.  may  prove  to  be  Infinitely  move 
tmportaat  than  any  of  the  oCber  points  X 
have  mentioned.  That  Is  productivity  as  It 
Is  being  pnahed  and  promoted  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency's  Production  AMt^^in^n^ 
Program.  The  Organlaatlon  for  Bxvopeaa 
Economic  Cooperation  (OEBC)  has  fre- 
quently stressed  the  need  of  Western  Europe 
to  enlarge  its  production  by  at  least  25  per- 
cent ovsr  the  next  5  years— not  only  to  meet 
defense  schedules  but  also  to  answer  the  de- 
mands of  Its  peoples  tor  hlglMr  Uvlag  stand- 
ards, and  to  assume  again  Its  rightful  place 
as  a  leading  force  In  the  economic  com- 
munity of  the  free  wortd.  We  entirely  agree 
with  the  OEEC's  view  that  a  25-peroent  in- 
crease in  Western  European  production  is  an 
urgent  necessity.  We  are  confident  that  the 
Western  Bnropeans  can  do  it  because  they 
now  believe  they  can  do  It. 

In  technical  terms,  of  course,  productivity 
means  tnnUng  out  more  goods  per  man- 
hour  with  the  same  amount  of  labor.  But 
in  Europe  today,  as  in  the  MSA.  the  ap- 
proach to  produettvlty  goes  beyond  any  such 
management  enslneerli«  concept,  ikarrowly 
applied.  ProducUvity  is  a  produce-and- 
sliare  program — a  i»ogram  as  significant  in 
Its  social  Unpact  as  any  advance  in  the  in- 
dustrial index.  The  benefits  which  are  de- 
rived from  higher  productivity  must  be 
equitably  shared  in  tbe  form  of  higher  wi^ea 
for  the  workers,  lower  prtoes  for  the  con- 
sumer and  larger  rewards  for  management. 
TiM  aim  of  the  productivity  program,  with 
its  stress  upon  modem  metiuxts  in  capital 
Investment,  in  plant  utilisation,  in  labor  re- 
lations, 18  to  give  all  groups  In  BinDpean 
society  tlie  Inecntlves  to  prodncse  more  to 
enable  everybody  to  have  more.  We  do  not 
expect  Western  Europe  to  try  to  duplicate. 
Intact  and  In  toto,  our  ovm  ecoaomle  insti- 
tutions and  mechanlsnw.  Our  hope  rather 
is  that  western  Curc^w  can  find  it  useful  to 
•dap*  to  Ma  own  conditions,  to  its  own  pro- 
ductfcm  problcsBS.  eertala  psrts.of  ttie  indue- 
trlal  lore  and  kaow-how  which  We  have  aoeis- 
moiated  and  wlileh  aeoount  tor  oar  own 

You  WlU  dkortly  bear  la  detail  from  mqr 
colleagues  abovC  the  operatloos  of  the  Euro, 
peaa  prodaetlTlty  program.  They  will  dis- 
cun  Wltb  you  tbe  work  of  cm  technical  66- 
slstanee  teaoaa.  the  estabUahment  of  pro- 
ductivity oeatess  la  Vtancs.  Italy.  Oeimany, 
Austria,  and  the  Metherlaads  aad  elsewhere; 
tbe  ways  ta  which  improyeaaents  la  plant 
lay-out  and  marketing  methods  and  labor 
participation  can  help  the  countries  of  West- 
era  Murope  move  toward  new  helg^ta  of 
prodDctlaB  and  trade.  Ttie  thought  I  waat 
to  leave  with  you  is  that  productivity  Is  aa 
econaoBle  phUosopby  whteh  la  a  dynamlo 
altsmatlve  both  to  Mandet  dogma  and  to 
cartallaatloa  wltb  Its  lesUletlre  practloss, 
high  prlcee,  low  wages,  and  tbe  lack  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  tor  tiie  Individual. 

In  oondustem  let  me  say  that  we  have 
been  beneflted  from  our  postwar  crisis  In  at 
least  oae  way.  We  have  been  forced  to  f aoe 
■aaay  dIfllfTult  psofaleaM  wbleh.  even  irtthawt 
Boviet  preasurea.  would  have  to  be  solved  If 
tree  peoples  are  to  auooeed  la  building  a 
vrorld  order  marked  by  eoonosnle  praaperity, 
and  political  concord,  and  enoouragementa 
to  Individual  growth  aad  development. 
Wben  we  ooosider  the  very  existence  of  the 
MATO  alliance,  tbe  slgnlftranoe  of  the  Bchu- 
man  plan,  and  the  council  of  Europe;  when 
we  consider  the  aewwnpllsbfwents  of  the 
llarahall  plan  with  its  Burt^Tean  Paymenta 
Union  and  other  devices  which  have  welded 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  into  a  new 
mutuality,  we  can  with  some  reason  be 
optlmlBtle.  Theee  trsods  aad  social  inven- 
tlons  wfaleli  have  oome  Into  betag  within  ao 
telsf  a  time  may  weU  mean  that  Western 
Bnrope  ean  aehleve  thoee  obJseClves  of  asm- 
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tary  tntogrstlon,  economic  unification  and 
political  federation  which  seemed  Impossible 
fmly  six  short  yean  ago.  A  Western  Europe 
moving  In  the  direction  of  a  common  defense 
and  Joint  political  and  economic  almA  neces- 
sazilj  becomes  an  ever  more  powerful  and 
cooperative  partner  with  us  In  raising  the 
tree  world's  living  standards,  defending  and 
extending  the  frontiers  of  freedom,  and 
building  a  secure  and  durable  peace. 


Mew  York  Lefal  Group  Afuast  Proposed 
CoaslitatioBal  Ameadmeot,  Senate  Joint 
Resohition  130 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CALzroaxiA 

ZM  THE  HOimX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  29. 1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  asso- 
dation  of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  130  and  has  concluded  that 
it  Is  unnecessary  and  might  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  should  like  to  include 
a  letter  from  the  association  and  also  the 
conclusion  which  appears  at  the  end  of 
a  report  signed  by  members  of  two  com- 
mittees of  the  association. 

The  letter  and  conclusion  follow : 
Thk  Association  or  thx  Baji 

or  THz  Cttt  or  Nrw  Touc, 

New  York.  May  27.  1952. 
The  Honorable  Samuki.  W.  Tostt, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dkak  Sot:  The  association  of  the  bar  of 
the  city  of  New  York  opposes  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  (S.  J.  Res. 
130)  Introduced  by  Senator  Bbickxb  and 
others.  We  enclose  a  copy  of  a  report  ap- 
proved by  the  association  which  sets  forth 
the  grounds  of  our  opposition. 
-  We  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  tam- 
per with  existing  provisions. 

The  amendment  would  have  barred  the 
treaty  ending  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  might  operate  to  prohibit  use  of  inter- 
national arbitration  and  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  many  disputes.  It  could 
bar  our  setting  up  a  commor  command  in 
association  with  allies  to  combat  commu- 
nism, as  was  done  in  the  NATO  organization. 

It  could  render  Illegal  the  cooperation  in 
war  and  occupation  that  allies  must  have, 
as  in  SHAEP  (Europe)  and  SCAP  (Japan). 

It  would  affect  drastically  the  use  of  Bzec- 
utlve  agreements.  For  example,  it  would 
have  upset  in  1949  the  Executive  agreement 
ooDcluded  in  1945  which  was  the  legal  basis 
for  General  MacArthur's  occupation  of 
Japan.  The  Executive  agreement  is  an  es- 
sential aid  in  the  race  to  keep  atomic  forces 
from  overwhelming  civUlzation  and  In  the 
military  alliances  formed  to  contain  the 
Communists. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  report,  we  oppose  the  propoeed  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 130. 

Respectfully  yours, 

BXTHUKL    If.    WXBSTBB. 

CoHCLnsioiff 

We  do  not  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
words  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130  or  to 
avoid  meeting  fairly  its  spirit,  partlciUarly 
when  the  resolution  Is  expressly  tendered  as 


a  basis  for  study.  The  resolution  clear- 
ly reflects  a  distrust  of  the  treaty  power, 
and  of  the  executive  power  in  the  foreign 
field.  The  broad  issue  thus  raised  by  the 
resolution  is  whether  It  is  desirable  to 
amend  the  Constitution  now  by  either 
shrinking  or  codifying  the  treaty  power  and 
the  executive  power — for  the  sake  of  guard- 
ing against  a  future  realization  of  present 
fears  in  circumstances  yet  unknown— cui 
compared  with  standing  on  the  grants  of 
power  which  the  Constitution  now  provides. 
Is  it  desirable  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  meet  these  present  fears?  Most  of  what 
we  have  already  said  is  adequate  to  express 
ona  views  on  this  broader  issue  as  well  as  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130  itself,  but  a  few 
brief  comments  may  be  added  as  to  the 
several  apprehensions  which  evidently  pro- 
vide the  basis  of  the  resolution. 

(1)  The  fear  that  our  freedoms  will  be 
abridged  by  use  of  the  treaty  power  or  execu- 
tive power  in  dealings  with  foreign  countries. 
The  main  problem  here  seems  to  be  whether 
there  is  any  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  Constitution  as  It  stands  permits  any 
such  abridgment.  Believing  as  we  do  that 
there  is  not.  an  amendment  merely  declaring 
that  the  law  is  what  it  Is  would  not  seem  ob- 
jectionable on  that  ground.  The  problem  of 
codification  would  remain.  Should  the  ob- 
servations in  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in 
Ceofroy  v.  Riggs  be  transcribed  into  the  Con- 
stitution? All  things  considered,  and  bear- 
ing In  mind  that  declaratory  statements  of 
law  often  have  an  Illusory  simplicity  and 
turn  out  to  defeat  their  objectives,  we  beUeve 
that  such  an  amendment  would  be  undesir- 
able. 

(2)  The  fear  that  some  power  which  our 
Government  now  has  will  be  harmfully  dele- 
gated abroad  by  use  of  the  treaty  power:  We 
know  we  have  made  delegations  in  the  past 
which  have  not  been  harmful  but  helpful, 
and  we  can  be  sure  that  we  shall  want  to  be 
free  to  do  so  again — and  very  likely  to  some 
greater  degree  than  before.  At  the  other 
extreme  Is  Joining  a  world  or  regional  govern- 
ment, which  apparently  all  agree  would  re- 
quire a  constitutional  amendment.  So  the 
answer  is  going  to  be  sometimes  "Yes"  and 
sometimes  "No."  depending  on  the  particular 
delegation  proposed.  We  cannot  Imagine  any 
assemblage  of  words  in  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  provide  all  the  an- 
swers in  advance.  We  are  content  to  entrust 
these  practical  decisions  to  the  practical 
Judgments  of  the  President  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate,  subject  only  to  the  restraints  of 
the  ballot  box  which  elects  and  defeats  them. 

(3)  The  fear  that  by  use  of  the  treaty 
power  the  President  and  Senate  will  change 
or  abridge  Federal  and  State  laws  in  a  way 
that  the  Senate  and  House  would  not  ap- 
prove: This  concern  Is  adequately  met  now, 
since  Congress  can  legislate  against  undesired 
elTects  of  a  treaty  of  which  it  disapproves, 
and  can  nullify  all  agreements  whose  opera- 
tion depends  on  funds  by  declining  to  make 
appropriations.  Fvirther.  no  treaty  need  be 
self -executing  if  not  desired  to  be.  No  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  needed  to  afford 
protection  in  this  field. 

(4)  The  fear  that  the  President  by  use  of 
the  Executive  power  wiU  make  Executive 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  which  the 
Senate  would  not  approve  if  submitted  to  it 
as  treaties — including  the  fears  that  Execu- 
tive agreements  will  make  harmful  delega- 
tions abroad  (3)  and  change  or  abridge  do- 
mestic law  (3) :  In  appraising  these  prob- 
lems, we  must  recognize  that  broadly  speak- 
ing an  Executive  agreement  can  accomplish 
much  that  a  treaty  can.  but  that  on  the  other 
band  an  Executive  agreement  cannot  nullify 
Federal  law,  and  Congress  can  override  Ex- 
ecutive agreements  by  legislation  as  it  can 
treaties,  and  can  frustrate  most  Executive 
agreements  because  they  require  either  Im- 
plementing legislation  or  appropriations.  If 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  leaving  the  Presi- 
dent too  much  power,  there  la  also  a  teal 


danger  of  taking  too  much  away,  tn  tha 
field  of  del(':;atlon,  the  common  command  ot 
allied  forces  Is  an  essential  tool  in  war.  la 
occupation,  and  in  keeping  the  peace.  The 
Executive  agreement  is  an  indispensable  aid 
in  our  race  to  keep  the  atomic  forces  of  de- 
struction from  overwhelming  civilization  and 
in  the  military  alliances  formed  to  keep  th» 
Communists  within  bounds.  The  change  la 
this  field  proposed  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 130  appears  to  us  to  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Thus  it  seems  to  us  all  that  there  are 
adequate  answers  to  the  first  three  of  thea* 
fears  without  amending  the  Constitution. 
In  dealing  with  the  fear  of  Executive  agree- 
ments, the  problem  of  changing  or  delimit- 
ing the  relative  positions  of  the  Executive 
and  the  legislature  is  one  of  degree  and  Judg- 
ment; moet  of  our  Members  believe  It  unwise 
to  Incorporate  Into  the  Constitution  a  {Htnrl- 
slon  specifically  dealing  with  this  subject, 
and  we  are  all  satisfied  that  the  answer  does 
not  lie  in  the  adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 130.  Reluctance  to  tinker  with  the 
constitutional  machinery  does  not  reflect  de- 
sire to  depart  from  the  concept  of  a  Govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Rather,  in  the 
face  of  possible  new  circimistances.  the 
choice  of  most  of  lu  is  of  preferring  tmoodl- 
fled  law  to  codified  prohibitions — of  prefer- 
ring to  rely  not  on  shrinking  the  powers  of 
our  Government  but  on  the  careful  balanos 
of  the  present  broad  powers. 

For  the  reasons  expressed  in  this  report. 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  and 
the   Committee    on   International   Law   op- 
pose the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
S.   J.   Res.    130,   and   recommend   that   the 
association  do  likewise. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
AprU  28.  1952. 
Theodore  Pearson,  Chairman;    Freeeott 
R.   Andrews:    N.   Philip   Bastedo;    Na- 
hum  A  Bernstein:   Robert  M.  Camp- 
beU;   Roy  M.  Cohn;   Charles  W.  Dlb- 
bell;   lliomas  H.  Dogan;   Saul  Fried- 
berg:  William  D.  GaiUard.  Jr.;  George 
Kennan  Hourwich;  Edmund  S.  Haw- 
ley:  i   Werner   Dsen;    Arthxir  Kramer; 
Armand  F.  Macmanus;   Vernon   Mun- 
roe.  Jr.;  Arthur  L.  Newman  II;  >  David 
M.  Payne;  William  H.  Radebaugh;  Or- 
Tille  H.  Schell.  Jr.;  Houston  H.  Wes- 
son; Herbert  Wechsler,  Committee  on 
Federal    Legislation;     Dana    Converse 
Backus,   chairman:    Joseph    L.    Brod- 
erick;     Clarence  U.  Oarruth,  Jr.;  Wil- 
liam   Tucker    Dean,   Jr.;    Thorold    J. 
Deyrup:     A.     Michael     Frothingham; 
William   E.    Jackson;    Mary    Gardiner 
Joqm;  Dorothy  Kenyon;   Parker  Mc- 
OoUsster;   Paul  V.   McNutt;   Edmiud 
L.  Palmleri;  A.  J.  Gustin  Priest;  Sey- 
mour B.  Quel;  Gerard  Swope,  Jr..  Oom- 
mittee  on  Intcmatlonsi  Law. 


Tke  Stains  of  Pncrto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  80T7TB  CASOLnia 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTnCD  STATES 

Thursday.  May  29. 1952 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "In  Our  Own 
Back  Yard."  published  In  the  New  York 
Daily  News  of  May  28,  1952.  This  edi- 
torial deals  with  the  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 


*  CX>Dcun  m  the  result. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooto, 
as  follows: 

Ih  Ovt  Oww  Back  Ta>» 

The  2.aoo.000-plus  people  of  our  organised 
dependency  of  Puerto  Rico  recently  ratified 
a  proposed  constitution  for  the  Island,  sub- 
ject to  the  United  States  Congress'  approval. 

In  the  main,  this  instrument  foUows  our 
own  basic  law.  Congressional  approval 
would  not  make  Puerto  Rico  a  State  or  an 
independent  nation.  It  would  only  enlarge 
somewhat  the  liberal  degree  of  home  rule 
which  the  island  already  enjoys. 

Article  2.  section  20,  however,  as  part  of 
the  proposed  Puerto  Rlcan  bill  of  rlghU.  is 
lifted  from  the  U.  N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  It  says  every  person  has  a  right  to 
a  Job,  grade  and  high  school  education. 
plenty  of  food,  clothes,  housing  and  medical 
care,  and  "social  protection  in  the  event  of 
unemplojrment.  sickness,  old  age  and  dls- 
abUtty." 

That's  a  prescription  for  a  hand-out  state. 
No  such  goodies  are  guaranteed  by  our  main- 
land Constitution.  If  they  were,  this  would 
be  a  totalitarian  country — and  on  the  experi- 
ence of  RtissU.  Great  Britain,  etc.,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  still  be  unable  to  furnish 
them,  try  as  it  might. 

The  farthest  we've  yet  gone  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  to  require  chUd  education  and 
•et  up  social  security. 

If  we  recognise  these  rights  in  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Constitution,  the  Island  government 
wUl  shortly  be  called  on  to  furnish  Jobs, 
houses,  medicine,  etc..  for  all  its  people — 
with  Uncle  Sam  being  pressured  to  pay  the 
deficit.  And  if  the  hand-out  state  Is  set  up 
In  one  of  our  dependencies,  the  mainland 
hand-outers  will  argue  that  the  system  must 
be  extended  to  all  States  of  the  Union. 

Thus  socialism  or  fascism,  unwanted  by 
the  great  majority  of  Americans,  wlU  have 
crawled  in  at  our  back  door. 

We  think  Congress  had  better  refuse  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  Puerto  Rlcan  Consti- 
tution and  politely  ask  the  Islanders  to  write 
themselves  a  better  one.  They're  fine  peo- 
ple, by  and  large,  aiul  It  would  do  them  more 
hMTva  than  good  to  betray  them  to  the  hand- 
outers. 


Address  of  Got.  Adlai  E.  SteTensoa,  of 
llUooU,  at  McKosdre*  CoUofe  Com- 
mencemeot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

Of  nxmon 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVm 

Thursday.  May  29.  19S2 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oiD,  I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  at 
McKendree  College  commencement. 
Lebanon.  HI.,  Tuesday.  May  20.  1952: 

From  personal  experience  down  there  in 
the  audience  and  up  here  on  the  platform.  I 
have  a  long-standing  conviction  that  com- 
mencement speeches  are,  by  all  odds,  the 
most  dismaying  to  the  speaker  and  the  most 
distressing  to  the  audience  of  all  oratorical 
experiences. 

All  the  same,  I  have  wanted  to  visit  this 
pleasant  campus  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
■MWt  respected  colleges  in  Illinois  ever  since 
I  discovered  what  a  healthy  effect  it  appar- 
ently has  upon  politicians.  As  most  of  you 
are  no  doubt  aware,  one  of  my  reepected 
predecessors,  Gov.  Charles  S.  Deneen,  was  an 
alumnus  of  this  college.    So  was  Lawrence 
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T.  Sherman,  a  former  United  States  Sena- 
tor  from  minols.  And  stUl  another  of  my 
predecessors,  Augustus  French,  left  the  Gov- 
ernor's chair  in  1853  to  become  a  member 
of  the  McKendree  College  faculty. 

I  decided  that  there  must  be  some  maglo 
In  the  McKendree  atmosphere,  some  alchemy 
hereabouts  that  Imparts  political  charm  and 
acumen  to  those  privUeged  to  partake  of  It. 
So  I  decided  that  as  a  politician,  if  not  a 

scholar.  I  should  Investigate  and  here  I  am 

breathing  deeply  and  swallowing  hard — and 
full  of  gratitude  to  President  Grow  for  the 
honor  and  the  opportunity  of  this  inlvlta- 
tion. 

I  have  even  permitted  myself  to  speculate 
that  perhaps  a  friendly  fate  decreed  that  I 
should  be  here  at  McKendree  on  this  delight- 
ful May  afternoon  in  1952  so  that  the  poli- 
tical books  could  be  balanced,  so  to  speak. 
You  see.  Governor  Deneen  and  Senator  Sher- 
man both  were  Republicans  and  Governor 
PVench  was  a  Democrat.  It  is  obviously  time 
for  the  benevolent  McKendree  infiuence  to 
bestow  Itself  upon  another  Democrat  to  even 
up  tlie  accounts. 

Speaking  of  Governor  French.  I  have  s 
tender  affinity  for  him  and  I  can  readily  un- 
derstand why  he  sought  the  refuge  of  this 
college  after  one  term  as  Governor,  even  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

Dirric-uLT  TO  coicamncATc  thx  kmowiawc 
TBAT  ooacas  raoic  urmo 


Now  that  I  am  here,  1  am  faced  with  that 
perpetual  dilemma  of  commencement  speak- 
ers— ^what  to  say.  I  am  here  in  consonance 
with  that  American  custom  which  requires 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  words  be  offered 
up  on  graduation  day  for  each  annual  har- 
vest of  college  men  and  women.  In  other 
countries  it  was  the  custom.  In  an  earlier 
day.  to  offer  up  on  such  occasions  a  certain 
quanUty  of  bull's  blood.  In  both  cases,  it 
seems  to  be  the  sacrificial  act,  and  not  the 
thing  sacrificed,  which  counts.  The  ancients 
sacrificed  the  bull;  we  sacrifice  the  students. 
Perhaps  they  were  more  civUized  than  we. 
And  I  siispect  there  have  been  times  when 
commencement  audiences  wished  we  still  ad- 
hered to  the  practice  of  slashing  throats — 
of  the  speakers.  Moreover.  Just  as  the  sacri- 
ficial blood  was  consumed  by  the  earth  and 
wasted,  no  one  Intends  to  gather  up  the  com- 
mencement words  and  preserve  them,  and 
they  seldom  are  preserved  or  remembered. 

I  mention  this  not  to  complain  as  a  vet- 
eran commencement  speaker,  but  rather  to 
Indicate  that  I  am  highly  sophisticated  in 
such  matters  and  fully  understand  and  ac- 
cept my  role.  It  is  not  a  difficult  role  to  ac- 
cept. What  a  man  knows  at  50  that  he  did 
not  know  at  20  is.  for  the  most  part,  incom- 
municable. The  laws,  the  aphorisms,  the 
generalizations,  the  universal  truths,  the 
parables  and  the  old  saws — all  the  observa- 
tions about  life  which  can  be  communicated 
readily  In  handy,  verbal  packages — are  as 
well  known  to  a  man  at  20  as  at  60.  He  has 
been  told  them  all.  he  has  read  them  all.  and 
he  has  probably  repeated  them  aU  before  he 
graduates  from  college;  but  he  has  not  Uved 
them  all. 

What  he  knows  at  50  that  he  did  not  know 
at  20  boUs  down  to  little  more  than  this:  The 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  with  age  is  not  a 
knowledge  of  formulas,  or  forms  of  words, 
but  of  people,  places,  actions— a  knowledge 
not  gained  by  words  but  by  touch,  sight, 
sound,  victories,  failures,  sleeplessness,  love — 
the  human  experiences  and  emotions  of  this 
earth  and  of  oneself  and  other  men.  Per- 
haps, too.  a  little  faith,  a  little  reverence  for 
things  you  cannot  see. 

Thirty  years  from  now  you  will  know  bet- 
ter what  I  mean  when  I  say  It  is  difficult  to 
communicate  the  knowledge  that  comes 
through  Uving.  An  example  of  this  difficulty 
may  be  seen  by  observing  the  efforts  of  the 
greatest  poets  to  communicate  it.  Between 
a  poem  of  TeaU  which  says,  in  the  twentieth 
jear  of  his  life,  that  women  are  beautiful. 


and  a  poem  of  Teats  which  speaks  SO  yeara 
afterward  of  the  beauty  of  women,  then  is 
a  difference,  which,  to  a  young  man  and  to 
any  woman  may  be  no  difference  at  all.  but  to 
a  man  in  middle  life  is  Immeasurable. 

And  so  I  shall  make  a  confession:  I  dont 
expect  to  be  able  to  say  here  anything  that 
has  not  already  been  said  not  once,  but  a 
thousand  times,  and  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter. And  I  don't  expect  you  to  remember 
much,  if  anything,  of  what  I  say.  I  dis- 
covered long  ago  that  all  commencement 
speeches  evolve  the  same  way.  "Hie  speaker 
says  to  himself :  "I  am  not  going  to  tell  them 
how  fortunate  they  are  and  what  they  should 
do  with  their  hard-won  educational  discip- 
lines. I  am  not  going  to  teU  them  that  the 
old  order  Is  changing,  that  the  skies  are 
overcast,  visibility  low,  and  that  in  their  still 
soft  hands  lies  the  making  of  a  better  mor- 
row. I  am  not  going  to  Indulge  In  those  old 
platitudes;  I  am  going  to  be  different." 

And,  having  made  that  splendid  resolution, 
the  commencement  speaker  seizes  his  pen 
and  with  solemn  Innocence  proceeds  to  use 
all  the  old  platitudes,  and  so  will  I. 


OOOD    OLD   DATS    NSVZI    AS   GOOD   AS    THKT 
m  BXTBOSPBCT 

Of  cotirse.  the  old  order  is  changing.  It 
always  is.  Of  course  the  future  is  obscure 
and  full  of  forebodings.  It  always  is;  and 
especially  on  commencement  day.  Change 
is  the  order  of  life.  Change  is  dLiturblng. 
because  it  alwasrs  seems  to  be  for  the  worse. 
Often  you  hear  people  sigh  for  the  good  old 
days.  But  the  good  old  days  were  never  as 
good  as  they  seem  in  retrospect. 

I  graduated  from  college  and  you  were 
born  in  another  hour  of  change,  a  happier 
hour  than  the  present  one.  A  savage  war 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  had 
ended  triumphantly.  A  uobel  concept,  the 
League  of  Nations,  had  emerged  from  the 
chaotic  aftermath  of  that  struggle.  It  was 
the  twUight  of  the  kings  and  the  dawn 
of  world-wide  democracy.  Optimism  was 
boundless  and  people  proclaimed  that  we 
were  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  prosperity. 

But  it  didnt  turn  out  that  way.  It  wasnt 
a  threshold  after  all.  A  bitter  young  man, 
Lawrence  of  Arabia,  wrote: 

"It  felt  like  morning,  and  the  freshness 
of  the  world-to-be  intoxicated  us.  We  were 
wrought  up  with  ideas  inexpressible  and 
vaporous  but  to  be  fought  for.  We  lived 
many  lives  in  those  whirling  campaigns, 
never  sparing  ourselves  any  good  or  evil; 
yet  when  we  achieved  and  the  new  world 
dawned,  the  old  men  came  out  again  and 
took  from  us  our  victory,  and  remade  it  in 
the  likeness  of  the  former  world  they  knew. 
Touth  could  win  but  had  not  learned  to 
keep,  and  was  pitiably  weak  against  age.  We 
stammered  that  we  had  worked  for  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  they  thanked 
UB  kindly  and  made  their  peace." 

No,  there  really  wasnt  much  change.  It 
wasn't  the  dawn  after  all,  those  20-odd  years 
between  the  wars.  By  the  time  you  were 
bom,  the  bountiful  earth  was  paralyzed 
With  imemployment  and  poverty  stalked 
through  the  land.  No  sooner  was  that  crisis 
passed  than  another  more  terrible  arose — 
the  world  was  shaken  by  another  violent  up- 
heaval and  they  handed  your  older  brother 
a  gun  and  told  him  to  flight  for  his  life. 

No.  those  decades  between  the  wars  were 
not  an  entrance  to  a  bright  new  world,  but 
they  were  an  exit  from  the  old.  We  couldnt 
see  It  then,  but  we  see  It  now.  that  my  gen- 
eration and  yours  were  destined  to  live  in 
tiimult  and  anxiety — not  merely  a  critical 
hour,  or  a  critical  decade,  but  one  of  the 
most  revolutionary  centuries  In  all  human 
experience. 

rm  not  trying  to  frighten  jovl.  That's  the 
last  thing  I  want  to  do.  We  have  too  many 
voices  of  doom  and  disaster,  too  many  ooun- 
sels  of  despair.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is 
to    encoitfage   you   to    give   some    asrious 
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ttaongbt,  at  •  OMmomblc  bour  in  3roin'  lives. 
to  tbe  new  ktad  of  wcrid  in  vlilcli  you  are 
going  to  te  UvtDg  and  worklnc  and  plajlng 
for  tbe  iwt  of  toot  Uvm.  &*■  a  new  dlmen- 
donal  world  and  tt  is  Important  that  yoa 
■aa  tt  in  proper  perspaetlTe;  It's  important 
tliat  yoa  adjoat  yonr  thlnfctng  and  your  oiit-> 
look  to  the  demanda  tlila  new  world  la  satng 
to  make  upon  you. 

I  want  yon  to  face  reaUtlea,  to  tuMtarstand 
ttoa  great  lasuea  that  are  being  dedded  In 
tbi»  renAwttonary  century.  I  want  you  to 
think  about  your  Individual  roles  In  this 
new  world,  what  It  will  ei:pect  at  jou  and 
what  you  can  contribute  to  It,  because  U  we 
cant  look  to  young  peofde  like  yoa  for  lead- 
arahip,  lor  good  Judgment,  for  wise  dlrec- 
Uooa  for  yoin-selTes  and  the  convictions  of 
oar  aoelety  where  can  we  look? 

Par  here  at  IfcKendree  college,  wbich  (or 
IM  years  has  tranamltted  trom  one  genera- 
tion to  tbe  next  tbe  rlcbea  at  western  dvlll- 
satton.  ymi  bav«  acquired  aome  graap  of  tbe 
basic  prlndplee  opoD  which  our  culture  was 
founded — the  concept  of  supremacy  of  tbe 
individual,  tbe  worth  of  tbe  individual  hu- 
man being,  and  tbe  necaaalty  for  a  climate  of 
freedom  In  which  these  values  may  find 
Misns  of  e^}re8sl(xi.  You  have  the  basic 
core  of  a  liberal  education  which  can  convert 
the  poaaeaalon  of  tbe  Influence  and  power  you 
attain  Into  a  beneficent  force  Instead  of  an 
evQ  one. 

WOftLD 


iM  ocuaaa  or  mnuai  HisroaT 

Ton  arcnt  the  first  group  of  young  people 
who  have  had  to  face  extraordinary  dlOlcul- 
tlas.  Wc  have  had  critical  centuries  before 
ta  the  ooinae  of  human  history.  The  era 
after  tbe  cmcHlzlan  of  Christ  waa  critical. 
Tbe  question  tben  waa:  Would  Christianity 
sorvlve?  It  did  survive,  but  only  through 
the  courage,  and  tbe  Indomitable  faith,  of  a 
relatively  amall  group  of  early  Christiana. 
Tkey  w««  an  underground,  a  subversive  oon- 
splraey,  sustained  by  a  rtflgioua  faith  more 
precloas  than  life.  They  survived  and  peo- 
pled oontlnenta. 

The  century  before  the  fall  of  Borne  waa 
ermeal.  What  would  be  tbe  future  of  west- 
am  ctvUtBatioo?  We  know  tbe  answer — tbe 
loss  of  courage  and  vision  and  leadership, 
the  abandonment  of  a  universal  sense  of 
Juatlce  and  morality,  plxmged  tbe  Western 
World  Into  a  thousand  years  at  darkiMsa. 

The  revolutionary  eighteenth  century  was 
antlcal  too.  Could  a  new  nation,  buUt  on 
untried  political  foundations,  conceived  In 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  be  established  on 
tbe  tbln  edge  of  a  new  continent  with  an 
oeean  at  Ita  back  and  a  wilderness  at  Its 
front?  Could  It  thua  be  bom  and  flourish? 
We  know  tbe  answer — It  waa  thus  born  and 
It  did  floiirlsb,  but  only  after  great  travail 
and  only  through  the  stubborn  courage,  and 
leadership,  of  a  handful  of  revolutionaries 
sustained  by  a  political  faith  more  precloiis 
than  Ufe  Itself. 

Yes.  there  have  been  critical  centuries  be- 
fore, and  you  were  bom  to  live  In  another 
one  which,  step  by  step,  tumult  by  tximiilt. 
angiilah  by  anguish,  as  the  years  unfold,  is 
determining,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  fate 
of  countless  millions,  including  you,  for 
countless  years  to  come.  With  that  judg- 
ment few  would  disagree  since  CXstober  1917. 
when  communism  became  a  national  con- 
spiracy, and  since  August  1945.  when  the 
atomic  age  was  bom. 

This  may  be  the  most  critical  century  of 
aQ  because  this  time  everything  Is  at  stake, 
all  we  know  and  cherish,  our  cultiire.  our 
traditions,  our  institutions,  oxir  economy,  our 
living,  the  rights  of  man.  Indeed  om-  very 
survival  as  rational,  self-determlnatlve  be- 
ings and  children  of  Qod. 

Do  we  nov  know  the  answer?  No;  of 
course  we  cannot  know  what  the  future 
holds.  The  pattern  of  this  violent  centxiry 
has  been  act.  but  the  final  Judgment  Is  still 
to  come.    We  cannot  know  what  that  Judg- 


ment wUl  be  any  mere  than  the  early  Chrl»> 
tlans,  tbe  reformatlonlsts.  or  tbe  revolution- 
lata  did.  But  we  do  know  that  we  are  up 
against  some  of  the  greatest  problema  in 
human  relations  of  all  time  and  that  solu- 
tions must  be  found  for  thenx,  because  upon 
those  solutions  rest  the  issues  of  peace  or 
war,  prc::pcrlty  or  poverty,  freedom  or  sub- 
mission, and  life  or  death  for  milllona  of  the 
himian  family. 

I  hope  I  bave  not  «»»«*p»i««tto*i  it.  But 
when  you  try  to  condense  tte  perspective 
backward  and  forward  It  secois  to  me  that 
you  come  out  at  a  very  uncomfortable  and 
challenging  chapter  heading  for  this  oen.* 
tury,  for  our  times. 

BLCcnoH-Tsaa   saocMnrrs  tknd  to  orenv- 
t    nrro    tnt  mrs    ain>    wvakzn    otm 


FCiccpnoif  OF  BSAunzs 

And  we  are  handicapped  as  tne  people 
usually  are,  by  our  imperfect  perception,  to 
say  the  least,  of  the  fundamental  Issues  in 
this  great  struggle  and  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  them.  Once  again,  anger  and 
suspicion  are  corrupting  public  debate. 
While  it  Is  good  that  there  is  hardly  an  im- 
portant issue  on  which  intelligent  and  sin- 
cere persons  do  not  disagree,  argument — es- 
pecially In  an  election  year — tends  to  degen- 
erate into  epithets,  charges,  and  counter- 
charges, on  a  rising  curve  of  emotional  ir- 
responsibility which  only  weaken  our  na- 
tional strength,  our  resolves,  and,  worst  of 
all,  our  perceptions  of  the  realities. 

I  am  not  saying  ttals  la  a  new  problcaa, 
because  it  isn't.  It  recurs  In  every  time  vt 
•trcss.  And  It  Is  not  a  mortal  hazard  either. 
because  every  really  major  threat  to  ui  has 
raised  up.  thank  Ood,  those  who  were  able 
and  happy  to  eommtt  tbemselvcs  to  our  de- 
fense. But  It  is  one  of  the  perils  we  must 
recognize  and  seek  to  overcome.  And  it  la 
here,  of  course,  that  the  educated  man.  the 
rational  thinkar.  can  help  to  Iceep  tbe  think- 
ing of  bis  fellows  in  balance. 

Another  current  handicap,  or  perhapa 
more  accurately  It  should  be  called  a  haaaid, 
la  a  sort  of  weariness.  Tlie  American  peopls 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  extraordinary 
sacrifices  m  the  last  30  years.  We  had  to 
lick  a  depression,  win  a  grim  war  that  fae>» 
ish?d  half  tbe  world;  we  created  a  weapon 
more  fearsome  than  any  that  mortal  man 
had  ever  dreamed  of;  we  took  the  lead  in 
establishing  the  United  Nations  as  a  forum 
to  conciliate  disputes  and  advance  tbe  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  we  offered  to  give  up  that 
terrifying  weapon  to  the  United  Nations  so 
that  It  wculd  not  be  used  for  tbe  destruction 
of  mankind:  we  disbanded  our  war  machine, 
we  helped  to  rebuild  a  shattered  world,  and 
we  accepted  higher  taxes  as  tbe  price  of 
peace. 

And  then  we  discovered  after  an  this  that 
stUl  we  coiadn't  sit  back  and  relax.  We 
discovered  that  we  had  to  make  a  courageous 
decision  to  face  up  to  another  attack  upon 
law,  order  and  peace  in  a  new  quarter — 
Korea.  We  found  we  again  had  to  moblllzs 
the  might  of  America.  We  discovered  again 
that  we  weren't  Uving  merely  In  a  critical 
decade,  but  in  a  critical  centxiry — that  there 
could  be  no  rest,  no  respite  ftom  the  harsh 
tasks  that  destiny  had  thrust  upon  me. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that  this  crisis  or 
aeriea  of  crises  which  has  already  lasted 
a  long  while  and  will  go  on  probably  much 
longer  will  make  it  l^ard  for  you  to  live 
rational,  discerning,  usefiil  lives.  You  will 
have  perpetual  home  work  on  top  of  every- 
thing else  to  sustain  yoxir  faith,  your  under- 
standing and  your  patience,  which  la  not  a 
conspicuous  American  virtue. 


Mm  MuaxrwMD  Mnvnoai  as 

ANB   BSXK    SAST    aOAIM   TO    atUaiTI 

Tou  will  find  many  who  refuse  to  face 
the  atomic  age — who  refuse  to  accept  that  we 
must  be  pioneers  again.  They  may  even 
tempt  you.  Still  others,  and  I  do  not  ac- 
cuse them  of  lacking  courage,  know  the  chal- 


Is  here  but  are  beaitant  and  pref«  to 
ignore  It  and  Just  plod  alcmg,  looking  tbe 
other  way  and  hoping  for  the  best.  8UU 
others,  selfish  or  misguided,  sing  lullabiet, 
minimizing  the  danger,  telling  us  that  there 
are  some  easy  roads  to  security  and  peace 
and  lower  taxea  all  at  once. 

Whistling  in  the  dark  Is  the 
hazard  of  all.  because  ttaare  are  no 
solutions  of  war,  inflation,  hunger,  hate, 
oommunlsm  and  tbe  other  grave  problema 
that  make  this  tbe  critical  century  and  tbe 
anzioos  age.  As  pioneers  In  ths  new  atonle 
world  you  face  tasks  more  complez,  mar* 
demanding  m  skill  and  resourcefulness,  tbaa 
tbe  tasks  of  tbe  pioneers  who  tUled  tbla 
prataie  and  founded  this  college.  Tbe 
of  America  today — your  task  In  tbe 
ahead  will  be  one  of  finding  truth, 
ing  ideas  with  better  ideas,  revitalizing  de- 
mocracy  and   averting   Armageddon. 

Tbe  tensions  of  the  struggle  are  tlkaly  to 
eoBUnue  for  a  long  time.  For  tbe  powerftd. 
restless  forces  at  work  in  the  world  are  of 
many  kinds — spiritual,  phllosopbleal,  selen- 
tlflc.  econooUc  and  political — and  tbey  bave 
been  felt  In  the  remotest  comers  of  tbe 
earth.  Ann  CHare  McCormlck  put  tt  this 
way: 

"The  primeval  tom-tom  still  beats  while 
the  atom  bomb  ticks.  Russia  Is  straddling 
tbe  centuries.  In  victory  more  than  ever 
pounding  backward  to  Peter  the  Oreat  and 
racing  to  overtake  Henry  Pbrd  and  Henry 
Kaiser  before  she  has  caught  up  with  Thomaa 
Jtffnsuu.  Tbe  docks  of  Europe  are  turn- 
ing back  and  the  clocks  of  Asia  are  turning 
forward.  And  there  are  places  where  time 
stands  still  because  night  does  not  lift  and 
there  is  no  tomorrow." 

In  this  new  world  we  can  no  longer  be 
provincial  In  our  thinking  and  In  our  cut> 
lock.  I  dont  need  to  ten  you  how  the  eUm- 
Icatlon  of  old  barriers  of  tim*  an4  space 
has  shrunk  our  world.  Tbe  day  la  long  pact 
wben  we  con  tru&t  our  security  to  geography, 
or  escape  the  responalbllltles  of  the  leader- 
ship which  we  dont  want  but  cant 

acMoaucT   m  wot  saLv-pxam 

aCUST  TSMB   IT 

Tbe  very  nature  of  our  task  abeed  de- 
mands the  leaderEbip  of  men  and  women 
who.  Uke  yoursalvea.  have  tbe  advantage  of 
education,  perspective,  and  self-discipline. 
You  must  embrace,  not  shirk,  that  duty.  U 
you  think  It's  Idle  to  say  that  Amerleatw 
are  shirking  their  duties  ss  cltizeiM,  I  would 
remind  you  that  in  1900,  73.5  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  in  this  country  east  elec- 
tion ballots,  but  in  1950  only  44  percent  took 
the  trouble  to  vote.  And  probably  less  than 
65  percent  will  vote  In  this  vitally  Important 
year  of  1952. 

That's  Just  one  example  of  what  I  mean 
when  I  talk  of  leadership  and  civic  responsi- 
bility. You  and  others  like  you  must  do 
more  tbsn  read  the  newspapers:  foo  must 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  undarstand  the 
fundamental  issues,  to  xmderstand  and  ex- 
plain the  basle  aspects  of  crisis  and  contro- 
versy. Democracy,  like  any  human  Institi^ 
tlon.  is  not  self-perpetuating.  Man  created 
it  and  man  must  tend  it  reverently  and 
constantly.  It  can  survive  Indefinitely  but 
only  if  more  and  oMsre  p>eople  are  educated 
to  know  what  It  Is,  how  It  works,  how  to 
nourish  it,  how  to  protect  It. 

If  I  were  to  offer  one  bit  of  advice  to  you 
tt  would  be  that  you  all  become  politicians. 
I  dont  mean  that  you  should  run  for  public 
office,  although  I  hope  some  of  you  wUl  do 
that,  too.  What  I  do  mean  Is  that  I  bops 
each  of  you  will  take  part  in  public  affairs 
In  your  community,  whatever  It  may  be; 
that  you  make  your  voice  beard  and  your 
Influence  felt;  that  you  help  break  the  un- 
healthy habit  that  Americans  have  of  using 
the  word  "poUtlcs"  as  an  epithet,  and  of 
looking  upon  an  people  In  puMte  life  with 
suspicion  or  worse.  Remember  that  politics 
Is  the  science  of  government,  and  without 
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government  we  would  have  no  freedom,  no 
Jtistice,  no  hope  for  human  happiness. 

Just  last  week  a  brUllant  theological  schol- 
ar wrote  me  that  politics  is  a  clasaical  art — 
a  form  of  lamlly  management  and  commu- 
nity service,  and.  therefore,  the  Instrument 
of  the  good  life.  Our  politics  would  be  bet- 
ter, our  Ufe  would  be  better,  oiu  world  would 
be  better,  if  more  of  lu  thovight  that  way, 
thought  of  politics  as  the  Instrvunent  of  the 
good  Ufe.  I  confess  I  think  of  It  too  often 
as  the  instrument  of  sudden  death. 

Ufnan  or  dzmocxact  wnx  mot  pbcvaii. 
aoAorsT  aasoLUTs  raiTR  or  ova  zmnru- 
Ttows 

I  urge  you  to  get  into  politics  in  this 
sense  of  Informed  participation  because  the 
■taadards  of  government  must  be  raised  and 
respect  for  public  service  increased.  When 
men  and  women  In  public  life  are  selfUh, 
prejudiced,  unfair,  or  unprincipled  in  their 
handling  of  the  people's  bualneas.  they  poi- 
son ths  very  heart  of  otu-  sirstem.  Betrayers 
of  public  trust  deserve  the  condemnation 
of  their  fellow  citizens:  but  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  condemning  all  public  men 
(or  the  spectacular  sins  of  a  few.  The  armlet 
and  air  forces  of  the  enemies  of  democracy 
will  never  prevail  against  \u  as  long  as  you 
have  resolute  faith  in  our  institutions  of 
freedom  and  Jtistice  and  equality  and  pro- 
tect them  with  Jealous  and  eternal  vigilance. 
Mo  enemy  from  within  can  ever  damage  lu 
as  we  can  damage  ourselves  by  dishonor. 
Incompetence,  and  indifference. 

And.  by  the  same  token,  while  you  fight 
evil,  you  must  recognize,  honor,  and  encour- 
age the  good  in  otir  public  life,  of  which  there 
is  none  to  fpare.  We  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
We  have  n<}  Legion  of  Honor,  we  have  no 
orders  of  honor,  no  knighthood,  no  peerage 
with  which  merltorioxu  service  in  the  public 
inter  set  can  be  officially  recognised  and  per- 
mansntlj  rewarded.  Here  In  America  we 
have  only  you,  the  people,  your  esteem  and 
your  cncoiuagement,  to  recognize  and  reward 
fiidellty  and  service.  I  bid  you  to  think  on 
this,  and  soberly,  as  also  participation  in 
politics  in  a  land  where  criticism  Is  so  free 
and  easy. 

Tbe  old  phraae  "good  dtlsenshlp"  must 
mean  more  and  more  than  it  has  in  the  past. 
It  is  something  we  must  work  at,  all  of  \is, 
all  of  tbe  time.  For  preservation,  continuity 
of  western  dvllization  in  the  world  rests 
heaviest  upon  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
the  men  and  women  who  understand  and 
cherish  the  opportunities  we  enjoy,  almost 
alone  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth:  the 
men  and  women  of  standing,  of  infiuence  In 
the  communities  of  America. 

Unless  they  become  aroused  to  the  gravity 
of  our  times,  unless  they  cast  off  inertia, 
prejudices,  selflsbness.  unless  they  squarely 
meet  the  challenge  of  your  critical  century, 
tbe  bleesings  of  liberty  may  not  be  secured  to 
our  posterity — for  there  may  be  no  liberty,  no 
opportunity,  and  no  posterity. 

acAKx  nrc  AicxaiCAN   dbzam  coicx  raux 
ntHTKAO  or  Boporo  rr  wnx 

Now  la  the  time  that  a  confident,  fighting 
faith  in  freedom  counts;  now  is  the  time  for 
you,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Illinois,  to 
act  like  the  resolute  breed  from  which  you 
are  sprung.  Don't  stand  aside,  afraid  of  the 
great  continuous  decisions  of  your  time. 
You  are  tbe  inheritors  of  a  great  tradition 
bom  and  nurtured  in  centuries  of  pain  and 
effort.  You  have  received  here  its  best  gift — 
an  education.  Use  It,  use  the  equipment 
that  Ood  and  this  college  have  given  you,  and 
that  your  own  Industry  will  each  day  Im- 
provee.  Use  your  heart  and  your  head,  not 
your  prejudices.  You  are  more  than  the 
aocial  animal  that  Seneca  spoke  of.  It  is 
because  we  are  more  than  animals  that  we 
can  blow  ourselves  off  the  face  of  this  planet 
in  the  next  80  years.  It  is  also  because  we 
are  more  than  animals  that  we  can  make 
this  world  a  better  place  than  it  has  been 
before. 


8o,  at  the  fulltide  of  this  dramatic  cen- 
tury, look  ahead  hopefully  and  confidently. 
Be  alive,  alert,  and  unafraid.  Start  think- 
ing now  about  what  you  are  going  to  make 
happen,  instead  of  worrying  about  what 
might  happen.  Make  up  your  minds  to  help 
meet  the  mighty  challenge  to  your  faith, 
holding  fast  to  what  Is  good,  changing,  dis- 
carding what  is  bad. 

Don't  for  a  moment  think  you  have  learned 
all,  or  even  a  great  deal,  of  what  you  should 
know,  because  you  haven't.  And  don't  ever 
stop  learning,  because  at  best  you  can  know 
very  Uttle.  Dont  be  afraid  to  live  hard 
and  fast,  not  dissolutely  or  Intemperately, 
but  hard  and  fast  and  fearlessly.  Remem- 
ber it  is  not  the  years  in  your  life,  but  the 
life  In  your  years  that  oovmts.  Youli  have 
more  fun,  and  youll  do  more  good,  and 
you'll  get  and  give  more  satisfaction  the 
more  you  know,  the  more  you've  worked  and 
the  more  you've  lived. 

For  this  is  a  great  and  glorious  adventure 
at  a  stirring  time  in  human  history.  Take 
It  standing  erect,  boldly,  not  sitting  down 
complaining,  yawning,  and  waiting  for  a 
pension.  Make  the  American  dream  come 
true  for  yourselves.  Instead  of  hoping  it  will. 
For  this  Is  your  Ume.  and  you  can  say  with 
Emerson: 

"If  there  is  any  period  one  would  desire 
to  be  bom  in — ^Is  it  not  the  age  of  revolu- 
tion, when  the  old  and  the  new  stand  side 
by  side  and  admit  of  being  compared:  when 
the  energies  of  all  men  are  searched  by  fear 
and  hope:  when  the  historic  glories  of  the 
old  can  be  compensated  by  tbe  rich  possl- 
bUitles  of  the  new  era?  ThU  time  like  all 
times,  is  a  very  good  one.  If  we  but  know 
what  to  do  vnth  It." 


Ken  Potato  Deal  a  Nif  htaiarc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TELE  HOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  16.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
further  reference  to  the  potato  short- 
age, I  should  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record, 
under  leave  previously  granted  me,  an 
article  from  the  Packer  concerning  the 
situation  in  California : 

KxxN    Potato    Deal    a    Nightmabe — Btrmra 

Pxenxnu  Makxs  Axxa  Thxatxs  or  Fausraa- 

noN 

(By  Winston  Ooss) 

BAKzasnxLo,  Calut.,  May  16. — Buying  pres- 
sure for  California  long  white  potatoes  was 
beyond  description  here  this  week,  making 
it  a  theater  of  frustration  for  the  record 
number  of  buyers  on  hand,  and  also  a  night- 
mare for  the  sellers,  beseiged  by  floods  of 
mail,  constantly  ringing  telephones,  and 
swarms  of  buyers. 

Last  week,  when  volume  was  running  better 
than  150  cars  dally.  In  addition  to  an  equal 
amount  going  out  by  truck,  the  situation 
seemed  as  overbalanced  as  it  could  get — 
far  worse  than  when  there  were  only  10 
cars  a  day  going  out,  but  the  preseiu^  is  still 
mounting. 

Volume  rose  only  slightly  this  week,  aver- 
aging about  200  cars  daily  and  the  equivalent 
of  100  cars  by  truck  (there  would  be  more 
by  truck  if  the  trucks  could  be  found) .  In- 
dications are  there  vrlll  be  only  a  negligible 
increase  next  week,  if  any  increase  at  all. 
The  districts  later  than  Edison  and  Arvin 
will  not  get  into  volume  until  tbe  week  of 
May  26,  a  week  later  than  was  previously  ex- 
pected, and  the  Edison  district  is  past  its 
peak,  and  will  be  practically  finished  by  the 
end  of  next  week. 


Two  sheds  were  operating  this  week  in 
Shafter,  but  not  with  Shafter  potatoes. 
Shafter  growers  who  had  decided  to  start 
digging  this  week  found  their  potatoes  had 
not  matxired  as  rapidly  as  anticipated  and 
decided  to  let  them  continue  increasing  in 
size,  and  this  also  applied  to  other  later 
districts.  It  is  obvious  there  will  be  no 
relief  throughout  May  to  ease  the  unprece- 
dented demand  and  most  of  the  trade  here, 
buyers  and  sellers  alike,  are  of  the  opinion 
the  wild  battle  for  supplies  will  not  slacken 
much  even  with  1,000-car  days  In  June— a 
volume  that  could  be  attained  some  time 
diu-lng  the  first  half  of  June. 

COMS   TO    8XX    VTHT 

Watching  the  Kern  County  deal  get  Into 
carlot  voltune.  firms  in  UI  parts  of  the 
country  who  have  formerly  been  prominent 
receivers  of  long  whites  have  been  wonder- 
ing why  they  couldn't  get  at  least  one  car. 
Heads  of  several  of  these  firms  have  been 
flying  to  Bakersfleld.  and  others  tAiiring  to 
their  brokers  about  flying  to  the  scene,  to 
see  first-hand  what  the  problem  is. 

Buyers  have  continued  to  arrive  through- 
out the  season,  and  most  of  those  who  have 
been  here  since  the  season's  start  have 
stayed  on,  although  some  have  still  not  had 
even  a  sack  of  potatoes. 

The  Bakersfleld  inn  alone  had  more  than 
40  produce  people,  mostly  buyers,  as  guests 
this  week  with  a  dozen  railroad  representa- 
tives also  on  hand  to  meet  the  trade;  It  was 
like  a  convention. 

In  addltioh  to  buyers  who  ordinarily  are 
active  here  during  the  season,  there  are  a 
number  of  brokers  who  formerly  have 
specialized  in  other  commodities  such  as 
lettuce,  cantaloupes  or  deciduous  fruits,  and 
also  receivers  who  usually  rely  on  brokers. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Jobbers,  with 
their  trucks  on  hand,  and  the  usual  ped- 
dlers, are.  also  among  the  frustrated.  It  is 
not  imcommon  for  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Jobbers  to  contact  every  shed 
without  being  able  to  get  a  single  sack. 

This  week  there  was  the  added  demand  of 
processors  and  chip  firms,  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  supplies.  They  were  trying, 
without  much  success,  to  buy  anything--' 
Mo.  I's  or  2's. 

The  OPS  order,  publlslied  Tuesday,  per- 
mitting the  Quartermaster  Market  Center 
to  pay  growers  the  86-cent  mark-up  in  ad- 
dition to  their  base  price,  made  supplies 
still  scarcer  for  the  regular  potato  trade. 
Previously  the  Quartermaster  Market  Center 
had  been  trying  to  buy  15  to  20  cars  a  day 
in  Kern  Cotmty  and  w:m  falling  behind 
daily.  The  order  probably  averted  the  threat 
of  a  freeze  order  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

Shippers  previously  had  been  told  a  freeze 
order  might  be  Invoked  if  the  Armed  Forces 
irere  unable  to  obtain  the  desired  volume. 
The  Quartermaster  Market  Center,  inciden- 
tally, is  expected  to  require  larger  amounts 
of  potatoes  In  June,  as  the  Armed  Forces 
customarily  buy  potatoes  in  June  for  stor- 
age, and  storage  holdings  have  been  de- 
pleted. 

PRXSXASON   DBAU 

Record  demand,  of  course,  is  due  to  the 
national  shortage  of  potato  suppUes  in  the 
hands  of  ths  trade,  but  the  difficulty  in  try- 
ing to  get  supplies  at  shipping  point  now  is 
due  to  the  large  percentage  of  the  crop- 
probably  about  75  pMYsent— that  is  being  de- 
livered on  the  basis  of  preseason  contracts. 
This  percentage  of  the  potatoes  being  dug  is 
no  longer  owned  by  the  slieds  packing  them. 
Chain  stores  and  some  of  the  larger  receivers 
figure  prominently  in  tlie  preseason  con- 
tract picture.  Some  of  the  cash  track  buy- 
ers have  also  made  preseason  deals,  and 
their  potatoes  will  be  divided  among  old 
customers. 

The  entire  output  of  many  sheds  has  been 
■old  in  preseason  contracts  to  one  or  two 
firms,  whereas  these  same  aheds  foniMrlj 
supplied  numerous  customers. 
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The  few  free  caw  being  produced  each 
day  are  spread  by  the  packers  and  shippers 
among  old  customers.  Some  operators  are 
reducing  this  trickle  to  old  customers  still 
further  by  special  sales  to  others,  as  the 
Federal-State  Market  News  Service  has  been 
phrasing  It.  For  this  area,  as  In  other  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  United  States,  the  Mar> 
ket  News  Service  has  been  quoting  celling 
prieea  and  then  adding  "special  sales  higher." 

OPS  cascxiNa 

A  number  of  buyers  were  reportsdly  pay- 
ing $1  per  sack  above  celling,  but  there  Is 
no  way  to  confirm  this,  as  the  OPS  has  f  ouiul 
out  so  far.  OPS  agents  have  been  checking 
sales  records,  which  are  In  order.  Any  such 
transactions  are  cash.  There  were  rumors 
here  this  week  that  Internal-revenue  agents 
were  on  the  scene. 

At  any  rate,  the  legitimate  buyers  or  re- 
ceiver was  still  pretty  much  oxrt  of  the  pic- 
ture here  this  week  unless  he  had  preseason 
contracts,  and  It  Is  beginning  to  look  more 
and  more  like  this  situation  may  continue 
on  right  through  the  California  season. 

For  several  weeks  now  June  acreage  has 
been  moving  out  of  the  hands  of  growers. 
Indicating  that  by  the  time  June  arrives  the 
preseason  contract  arrangement  may  be  as 
prominent  as  it  Is  now.  Two  classes  have 
been  buying  the  June  acreage — speculators 
or  firms  who  have  been  unable  to  get  sup- 
plies from  regular  channels  thus  far  and 
have  decided  to  make  sure  of  some  supplies 
In  Jtue. 

Up  until  S  weeks  ago  some  of  this  acreage 
was  being  sold  at  slightly  below  ceUlng. 
Then  It  turned  Into  a  ceUIng  market,  with 
acreage  hard  to  find,  and  this  week  most 
sales  were  on  an  average  basis,  at  extremely 
blgb  prices,  as  high  as  1575  an  acre. 

The  OPS  ceUIng  at  grower-level  announced 
last  week  as  effective  May  14  specifically 
mentioned  several  counties  In  California 
where  It  applied,  but  did  not  mention  Kern 
County,  causing  imcertalnty  on  the  Kern 
County  acreage  buying. 


Those  who  pay  $675  an  acre  tot  June  Ktm 
Coonty  acreage  could.  In  many  Instances,  be 
paying  over  the  celling.  The  wldesinread 
buying  at  high  acreage  prices  was  taking 
large  chunks  of  acreage  away  from  shippers 
who  ordinarily  handle  the  acreage  involved. 
The  purchasers  were  accused  of  paying  above 
celling  to  get  the  acreage  with  the  knowladf* 
that  after  the  harvest  they  can  go  back  to 
the  grower  and  obtain  a  ref  \ind  on  the  basis 
the  yield  was  not  suffldent  to  comply  with 
OPS  ceUIng  regulations. 

Many  of  the  firms  or  Individuals  who  hav* 
■tapped  in  and  bought  June  potatoas  from 
the  glowers  are  either  not  In  the  potato  trade 
In  ordinary  years  or  are  not  In  It  at  that  level 
eustomarlly.  This  promises  to  continue  the 
dlarupOon  of  movunent  thnnigh  normal 
trade  channais. 

Tou  dont  hear  much  about  quality  this 
season.  That  apparently  Is  not  a  factor, 
with  2's  and  peewees  being  as  eagerly  sought 
after  as  U.  S.  I's.  The  quality  In  general, 
however.  Is  good.  OMst  lots  being  more  ma- 
ture than  usual. 


TWHeCamB  iMaignitmi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  wxw  TOBX 

IN  TH>  BMXUkTM  OF  THX  UNl'lVU  flTATSS 

Thursday.  May  29, 1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanlmooB  conaent  ttaat  there  be  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  edi- 
torial appearing  In  the  May  10  Issue  ot 
America,  the  national  Catholic  weekly 
review,  on  the  subject  How  To  Amend 
the  McCarran  Bill.  While  I  do  not 
agree  with  evenrthlng  set  forth  in  this 
editorial.  I  think  it  is  a  constructive  com- 
ment on  the  Immigration  proposals 
which  have  recently  been  before  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Amzno  TBI  McCaxiak  Bnx 

The  Walter  omnibus  Immigration  bill  (H. 
B.  6678)  was  passed  by  the  House  April  35 
by  a  standing  vote  of  206  to  68.  Senator  Mc- 
CaaaAX's  companion  bill  (8.  2660)  will  pass 
the  Senate  as  easily  unless  Its  opponents 
learn  a  few  lessons  iiom  the  House  debate. 
They  are: 

1.  The  1934  qxiota  system  used  In  the  bill 
eannot  be  defended  without  recourse  to  the 
'theory  of  naUonal  origins":  By  the  1934 
law  84  percent  of  the  total  quota  numbers 
were  awarded  to  the  covmtries  of  ixnrthern 
and  western  Europe,  and  only  14  percent  to 
those  o<  southern  and  eastern  Xurope.  Out 
of  a  total  of  154.000  Immigrants  each  year, 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  were  allowed  83,- 
674.  Actually,  since  1934  these  two  countries 
have  xised  only  194,000  out  of  the  total  oi 
l,687,90e  places  available.  Thus  1393,90« 
noatranaferable  visas  went  to  waste. 

In  all.  2,151,372  quota  numbers  were 
wasted.  In  view  of  the  dire  need  of  so  many 
southern  and  eastern  Suropeana.  naembers 
suggested  during  the  debate  that  the  num- 
bers left  unused  at  the  end  of  the  year  be 
pooled  and  offered  the  following  year  to  the 
countries  most  In  need.  Mr.  Walib's  only 
reply  was  that  this  would  have  the  effect  "of 
destroying  entirely  our  theory  of  national 
origins." 

2.  The  theory  of  national  origins  cannot  be 
defended  without  leeouise  to  racism:  Con- 
gressman WATTca,  to  his  credit,  did  not  try  to 
defend  that  theory  beyond  calling  It  our 
fundamsotal  philoaophy.  But  his  support- 
ers were  not  so  circumspect.  Such  rabid 
racists  as  Representatives  John  T.  Wooo, 
Republican.  Idaho;  Bankin,  Denoocrat,  Mis- 
sUslppl;  and  HomcAM,  Republican,  of  Mich- 
igan, were  frank  to  admit  their  antipathy 
toward  the  non-Nordic  races.  The  men  who 
first  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the  country 
In  a  crisis,  Mr.  Rankim  ranted,  "were  the  sons, 
grandsons,  and  collateral  relatives  of  those 
brave  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  ones 
who  wore  the  gray  in  the  War  Between  the 
States."  No  one  from  the  opposition  rose  to 
challenge  this  arrant  nonsense.  The  oppor- 
tunity remains  for  a  Senator  to  rise  and  give 
eloquent  expression  to  the  Ideals  of  demo- 
cratic equality  upon  which  our  Nation  grew 
to  greatness. 

a.  Cltiaen  opposition  to  the  McCarran- 
Walter  bill  has  not  been  sufflclantly  organ- 
laed  or  utUlasd.  During  the  debate.  Mr. 
Walrb  adverted  to  an  advertisement  de- 
nouncing his  bill  signed  by  about  70  leaders 
of  the  so-called  ntlnorlty  groupa.  "Some- 
body," he  warned  darkly,  "is  trying  to  force 
me  to  tell  what  Is  In  back  of  the  exposition 
to  this  immigration  biU." 

None  of  his  opponents  had  the  wit  to  call 
his  hand.  They  might  have  quoted  the  min- 
ority report  on  the  McCarran  bill,  signed  by 
Senators  Kstauvb,  Maoxusoit,  Kn^eoaz  and 
LajMSB.  It  llstad  among  34  OTganizatlons 
om>osed  to  one  or  other  feature  of  the  blU  a 
eommittee  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Synagogue  Oovmcil  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference  and 
the  National  Cathollo  Welfare  Conference. 
They  might  have  cited,  too,  an  NO  release  o< 
March  13.  which  Senator  HuicPBsrr  placed 
IB  tha  OoHOBsasioMai.  Bacoao  for  April  as. 


Oflioials  of  a  Btunber  of  Oatbolie  organlm* 
tlons  meeting  in  Washington  at  the  tnvlta- 
tlon  of  the  NCWC  executive  department,  ao- 
cording  to  the  release,  had  agreed: 

'Tieasut  laws  and  proposed  measxiree  are 
discriminatory  toward  certain  nationality 
groupa.  Requirements  for  eligibility  to  enter 
this  country  and  the  proceases  of  deportation 
should  be  tempered,  tinused  quotas  of  a 
particular  year  should  not  be  loet,  but  dls- 
trlbiited  to  other  nations  where  the  need  is 
greatest." 

The  provislott  for  poonaff  aad  later  wae  at 
unussd  quotas  is  the  «f>*|'*'  dlstingulalilng 
feature  of  the  substitute  bill  (8.  3843)  mtro- 
duced  by  Senators  HinmaBT.  L«hman  and 
others.  It  takes  some  of  the  radst  taint  off 
the  appUoation  of  the  quota  system,  and  la 
about  all  that  ean  be  expected  by  way  at 
amendment  at  this  time.  If  Senator  Mo- 
Cabbajt  would  yield  on  thla  point,  we  feel 
sure  that  the  proponents  of  the  Humphrey- 
Lehman  bill  would  not  try  further  to  replace 
his  bUl  by  their  own. 


Fraytr  for  Amed  Forces  Dty 

BZTEN8XON  OP  RBCARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

ov  nxiMoti 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RXPRSSXNTATTTB 

Friday.  May  It.  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
honor  of  representing  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Seificee  at  the  third 
annual  Armed  Forces  Day  dinner  held 
at  the  Statler  Hotel  on  mday  evening 
May  16,  1932.  On  that  occasion,  CapC 
Paul  O.  Una  weaver.  United  States  Navj, 
district  chaplain,  Potomac  River  Naval 
Command,  offered  one  of  the  moat  stir- 
ring and  Impressive  prayers  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  bear.  I  was  so  iBU>reased 
by  the  prayer  that  I  caU  It  to  the  atten- 
tlon  of  all  Members  of  Congress  by  In- 
aertlns  it  in  the  CoiraixssioNAL  Rccoav: 

PSATxa  roB  AaaoD  Foacas  Dat 
In  the  name  of  the  Pathar,  and  of  tiM  8oa» 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

O  Eternal  Ood,  Creator  of  mankind  and 
Oovemor  of  Nations :  We  comB&end  this  na- 
tion to  Thy  merciful  care,  that  being  gaidad 
by  Thy  Providence  we  may  dwsU  ssewre  in 
Thy  peace.  Most  heartily  we  beeaech  Thee 
with  Thy  favor  to  behold  and  bless  Thy 
servant,  our  President,  all  the  oOcers  of  Oor- 
ernment.  the  governors  of  the  several  States, 
and  all  who  are  in  axithorlty  over  iia,  and  ao 
replenish  them  with  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  that  they  may  always  inollne  to  Thy 
will  and  walk  in  Thy  way.  Give  them  grace 
to  execute  Justice  and  maintain  truth  that 
peace  and  happiness,  religion  and  piety,  may 
be  eetabllshed  among  us  for  all  generations. 

May  all  who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  country  be  guarded  by  Thy  gracious 
Providence  and  care.  May  they  not  bear  the 
sword  In  vain,  but  as  ministers  of  Ood.  bs  a 
terror  to  those  who  do  evil  and  a  6itti'V*t  to 
those  who  do  well. 

Graciously  bless  them.  May  love  of  coun- 
try be  engraven  in  their  hearts  and  may  tbetr 
adventurous  spirits  and  severe  tolls  be  duly 
appreciated  by  a  grateful  nation;  may  their 
lives  be  precious  In  Thy  sight.  Support  them 
In  the  day  at  battle,  and  in  the  time  of  peace 
keep  them  safe  from  all  evil.  Kndure  them 
with  courage  and  loyalty  and  grant  that  in 
au  things  they  may  serve  without  reproacb. 

Bless  all  nations  and  kindreds  on  tbe  laea 
Ot  tbe  earth  and  hasten  the  time  wl 
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principles  of  holy  religion  shall  so  prevail 
that  none  shall  wage  war  any  more  for  the 
ptirpose  of  aggression,  and  none  shall  need  it 
as  a  means  of  defense,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  and  Savior.    Amen. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 


ChU  Air  Patrol 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  casolima 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1952 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  held  its  annual  congressional 
dinner  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  evening  of  May  14.  1952. 
Of  all  asiencies  rendering  outstanding 
and  unselfish  services,  surely  it  is  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  The  President,  dis- 
tinguished ofDcials,  and  visitors  spoke  at 
the  banquet.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  their  addresses  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

RKMAaxa  or  thx  Paxsntairr  at  trz  Civn.  Am 
Patsol  DiKifKB  roB  Mratans  or  CoNoasas. 

SHOaXHAM      HOTSL,      WASHIlfCTOIf,      D.      C, 

Mat  14,  1B63 

General  Spaata.  Secretary  Flnletter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  distinguished  gueeta,  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate thU  invitation  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
to  come  out  here  to  its  congressional  dinner. 
I  often  say  that  I  spent  the  happiest  10 
years  of  my  life  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  go  to  a  party  where  I  get  a 
chance  to  see  some  of  my  friends  from  the 
Congrees.  both  from  Uie  Hoiiss  and  the 
Senate. 

Tou  would  be  surprised  how  lonesome  it 
gets  at  the  White  House  sometlmea.  You 
ttilnk  that's  funny.  Of  coxirse.  It  wasn't 
lonesome  there  this  afternoon.  Mrs.  Tru- 
man and  I  shook  hands  with  1.383  guests 
this  afternoon.  We  have  been  doing  that 
about  every  other  day  for  some  time.  But 
along  in  Juno  she  will  go  home,  and  Mar- 
garet will  go  on  the  road,  in  all  probability, 
and  I  will  have  to  sit  there  and  wonder  what 
in  hell  Congress  Is  going  to  do  to  the  defense 
program. 

Now,  I  want  to  congrattUate  the  Civil  Air 
Fatrol  on  the  approach  it  is  making  to  Con- 
gress by  having  this  dinner.  I  don't  know 
Just  what  you  want  out  of  Congress,  but  I 
will  say  to  you  you  are  going  at  it  the  right 
way.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  make  a  deal 
with  you.  I  would  like  to  team  up  with  you. 
I  will  help  you  get  what  you  want  from  the 
Congress — although  I  haven't  got  mtich  in- 
fluence with  them  these  days — If  you  will 
help  me  get  vhat  I  want.  Tou  know,  I  liave 
a  little  trouble  in  that  regard  sometimes. 
I  have  got  some  wonderful  friends  in  the 
Congress  who  understand  what  the  program 
is  all  about  imd  who  fight  vallently  for  It. 
But,  you  know,  it  is  a  terrific  thing  to  get 
a  Congress  to  work  in  a  presidential  election 
year.     Nobody  knows  that  better  than  I  do. 

Take  the  defense  appropriation,  for  in- 
stance. Look  what  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  done  to  the 
economic  European  rearmament  appropria- 
tion. Look  v'hat  they  have  done  to  the  de- 
fense budget  That  budget  was  an  honest 
budget  If  there  ever  was  one. 

We  are  winning  the  cold  war.  and  I  fear 
very  much  that  If  the  Congress  continues  to 
follow  the  attitude  that  it  has  on  theee  im- 
mensely imp<]rtant  appropriation  bills,   ws 


may  lose  it,  and  then — and  then  these  de- 
fense appropriations  will  look  like  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.    I  hope  that  won't  happen. 

I  think  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  Is  doing  such 
a  wonderful  Job  that  It  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Congress.  Now  I  am  lobbying  for  you 
with  all  these  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

You  are  providing  an  eflldent  search  and 
rescue  service  for  the  Nation.  You  represent 
the  air  arm  of  civil  defense,  and  you  have 
a  splendid  program  for  training  aviation 
cadets. 

Now,  people  do  not  appreciate  exactly  the 
necessity  and  the  importance  of  civil  defense. 
It  is  one  ol  the  most  important  branches  of 
our  defense  program,  because  the  men  in  the 
field  who  do  the  fighting  can't  do  that  fight- 
ing if  the  production  machine  behind  them 
should  become  destroyed.  And  you  are  help- 
ing lu  to  protect  that  production  machine. 

I  know  that  you  put  a  lot  of  your  own 
money  into  this  business,  and  you  render 
a  real  public  service,  at  your  own  expense. 
You  don't  know  how  much  I  appreciate  that, 
because  most  everybody  who  comes  to  see 
me  wants  something  out  of  the  Treasury. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  your  interest 
in  civil  defense.  You  know  how  important 
a  real  civil -defense  program  Is.  and  I  hope 
you  will  try  to  Impress  that  on  other  peo- 
ple— Just  as  I  told  you  awhile  ago. 

I  am  also  very  much  interested  in  the 
work  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  doing  to  interest 
young  people  in  aviation.  If  we  are  going 
to  keep  up  with  our  responsibilities  in  the 
world,  we  must  have  a  country  that  is  air- 
minded.  We  must  have  more  and  more 
young  people  all  the  time  who  go  into  the 
business  of  flying.  Consequently,  I  have 
been  disturbed  at  the  fact  that  there  seems 
to  be  less  Interest  in  learning  to  fiy  during 
the  last  few  years.  Fewer  permits  are  being 
issued  to  student  pilots,  and  fewer  licenses 
to  private  pUots.    Tliat  is  not  good. 

I  think  one  of  the  difflcultles  may  be  that 
a  lot  of  the  glamor  has  gone  from  fiying. 
The  kids  that  are  growing  up  today  have 
airplanes  all  around  them,  and  they  take 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  think  It's 
Just  as  natiu-al  for  man  to  fiy  as  it  is  for 
birds  to  fiy,  for  bees  to  fiy  and  for  men  to 
walk.  They  never  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  excitement  and  the  wonder  that  an  air- 
plane creates  in  those  of  us  who  grew  up 
when  there  was  no  such  thing. 

All  we  heard  about  when  I  was  a  boy  was 
that  Greek  mythology  story  about  the  fel- 
low who  made  himself  some  wings  out  of 
eagle's  feathers  and  fiew  close  to  the  sun 
and  the  wax  melted  his  wings  and  he  killed 
himself.  And  we  had  heard  about  the  fiying 
machine  but  they  didn't  believe  there 
would  ever  be  a  fiying  machine. 

Now  I  have  fiown  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  I  still  don't  believe  it 
can  be  done. 

The  kids  naturally  Just  take  It  for  granted. 
They  Just  don't  realize  what  a  wonderful 
thing  it  was  when  the  Wright  brothers  suc- 
ceeding in  making  that  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a 
picture  of  their  plane  in  fiigbt,  just  a  few 
weeks  after  the  Kitty  Hawk  flight.  In  one 
of  these  old  nickelodeons,  where  you  paid 
a  nickel  to  see  a  picture.  Now  I  would  like 
to  see  you  get  In  one  now  for  a  nickel.  They 
had  a  picture  of  one  of  the  Wright  brothers 
fiying  this  biplane.  It  went  up  that  high. 
I  actually  saw  the  plane,  and  as  I  said 
awhile  ago,  I  Just  dldnt  believe  it,  but  there 
it  was. 

My  first  filght  Is  something  I  will  never 
forget,  either.  After  the  First  World  War 
was  over,  I  was  a  field  artillery  ofllcer,  and 
some  smart  person  up  at  tbe  top  Issued 
an  order  that  field  artillery  officers,  captains 
and  lieutenants — and  I  was  a  captain  In 
command  of  a  battery — would  go  up  with 
the  pilots  and  learn  how  to  observe. 


Well.  I  went  back  as  ordered,  and  got  In 
tbe  plane  with  one  of  those  pilots.  He 
didn't  want  to  take  me  up  any  worse  than 
I  wanted  to  go  up.  It  was  In  one  of  those 
old  Jennies,  and  he  made  It  do  barrel  rolls 
and  Immelman  turns  and  loop-the-loops 
and  everything  else.  And  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  I  left  the  last  three  meals  all  over 
France.  It  was  a  long,  long  time  before  I 
got  over  that  experience. 

I  had  another  first-time  experience  that 
I  think  may  have  been  the  first  time.  When 
I  got  back  home,  I  got  into  politics.  That 
has  been  Just  30  years  ago.  Next  Novem- 
l>er  I  will  have  been  in  public  elective  office 
30  years.  This  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
ran  for  elective  ofllce,  and  I  went  out  to  a 
little  airfield  that  had  a  couple  of  runways 
about  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  got  a  fel- 
low who  bad  a  two-seater,  single-wing  plane, 
and  he  put  me  in  the  front  seat  and  he  got 
in  the  back  seat,  and  I  took  a  double  arm- 
load of  handbills  and  flew  all  over  the  coun- 
ty and  the  towns  In  the  county  and  dropped 
those  handbills,  on  one  side  of  the  plane 
and  on  the  other  side.  And  when  that  fel- 
low went  to  land  he  had  to  land  In  a  pastive 
in  a  little  town  called  Oak  Grove,  where  I 
was  going  to  make  a  speech.  He  Just  missed 
a  barlMd  wire  fence  by  that  much.  If  that 
had  happened,  I  wouldn't  be  in  politics 
today. 

But  that  was  an  interesting  experience. 
I  really  think  tliat  is  one  of  the  first  tlmea 
that  a  plane  was  ever  used  In  a  campaign. 
And  by  the  way,  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  the  plane  or  not.  but  I  won. 

Now  we  are  making  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress in  the  science  of  aviation.  In  fact,  I 
think  we  are  at  the  door  of  the  greatest  age 
in  history  in  everything. 

If  we  can  prevent  a  third  world  war — 
and  I  have  been  trying  7  years  to  prevent 
that  third  world  war,  and  I  hope  we  will 
lie  successful  at  it — the  young  people  today. 
I  think,  will  see  a  fantastic  age,  an  age  that 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  dreamed  about, 
but  never  thought  would  happen. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  read  you  a  Ilttls  some- 
thing here  that  I  have  been  carrying  around 
for  nearly  30  years.  It  is  almost  worn  out. 
It  was  written  In  1842  by  a  gentleman  named 
Alfred  Tennyson.  And  here  is  the  way  It 
goes — this  is  an  extract  from  it: 

"For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  as  far  as  human  ~ 

eye  could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  w(vld  and  all  the  won- 
der that  would  be. 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosiea 

of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 

there  rained  a  ghastly  dew  (atomio 

bombs] 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies,  grappling  in 

the  central  blue; 
Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the 

southwlnd  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 

through  the  thunderstorm, 
"Til  the  war  drum  throbb'd  no  longer  and 

the  battle  fiags  were  furl'd 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 

the  world." 

Now  that  was  written  In  1842  by  Alfred 
Tennyson.  That  Is  a  prophecy  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live  now.  And  we  are  faced  with 
a  much  greater  age  than  the  one  that  Tenny. 
son  dreamed  about. 

If  we  will  Just  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground 
and  our  heads  level,  I  am  sure  that  this  dis- 
covery of  the  way  to  break  the  atom  will 
bring  not  only  fantastic  things  fcH-  us  to 
use  but  It  will  be  used  for  peaceful  pvtrpoees. 
Just  as  all  the  other  destructive  articles  that 
have  been  invented  have  been  used  for  that 
purpose. 
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I  want  to  live  to  see  that  age,  and  that  la 
the  reaaon  I  am  quitting  aa  Prealdent.  Z 
want  to  llTe  that  long. 

Planes  aw  getting  bigger  and  faster  and 
■afer.  I  think  there  la  no  doubt  but  what 
the  airplane  la  a  means  of  tranaportatlon 
that  la  here  to  atay  and  la  Juat  on  the  verge 
of  more  and  more  Improvement.  And  I  am 
sure  that  flying  haa  not  really  lost  Ita  glamor. 
I  know  you  people  here  tonight  will  testify 
to  that — or  you  wouldn't  be  here. 

What  you  hare  to  do  la  to  give  our  young 
people  a  chance  to  find  out  what  flying 
really  Is.  The  spirit  of  adventvire  Is  not 
dead  In  this  great  country  of  ours. 

1  wish — I  wish  all  of  you  could  be  with 
me  when  I  read  the  cttatlona  for  Medala 
of  Honor.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  the  President  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  and  have  been  President  dur- 
ing the  unpleasantness  In  Korea,  I  have 
hung  more  Medals  of  Honor  around  the 
necks  of  our  young  men  than  any  other 
President.  All  the  Presidents  put  together 
haven't  presented  as  many  as  I  have. 

And  when  you  read  those  citations,  It 
makes  you  the  proudest  person  In  the  world. 
It  shows  what  the  fiber  of  this  country  la 
made  of. 

I  aaked  one  of  the  great  movlng-plcturo 
men  why  he  didn't  take  some  of  these  won- 
derful citations  and  show  the  people  just 
exactly  what  happened  with  these  young 
men.  "Why,"  he  said,  "I  can't  do  It  because 
nobody  would  beUeve  It.  It's  Just  beyond 
belief."  And  It  Is.  There  Is  no  question 
about  It  being  beyond  belief. 

The  first  time  I  ever  had  a  meeting  for 
that  purpose,  there  was  a  young  man  In  a 
wheel  chair,  with  both  his  legs  oil.  all  the 
way  up — the  nicest- looking  young  fellow 
you  ever  saw.  And  I  said.  "Toung  man.  you 
have  made  a  tremendous  sacrifice  for  your 
country."  He  said.  "Mr.  President,  I  dldnt 
have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country 
anyway,  and  it  can  have  it  yet  If  It  wants  It." 

I  hung  a  medal  around  the  neck  of  a  great 
big  captain.  6-foot  2  or  3,  and  weighed  a 
couple  of  hundred  poxmds.  He  had  cap- 
tured 180  Germans  In  a  village  In  the  drive 
that  broke  up  the  Bxilge.  And  when  he  ran 
out  of  hand  grenades  he  threw  rocks  at  the 
houses,  and  the  Germana  came  out  and  sur- 
rendered because  they  thought  he  was 
throwing  hand  grenades. 

And  I  said  to  him,  aa  I  bad  to  stand  on 
tiptoe  to  fix  the  medal  around  his  neck.  I 
said,  "I  don't  want  you  throwing  any  rocka 
at  me."  "Oh."  be  said.  "Mr.  Prealdent.  X 
woxildnt  think  about  doing  that." 

Well  now.  when  our  boys  and  girla  have 
a  chance  to  find  out  what  an  exciting  and 
usefiU  business  aviation  really  la.  they  will 
be  eager  to  take  part  In  it.  That  la  why  the 
work  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  with  its  cadets 
Is  so  Important.  That  U  why  I  feel  sure 
that  the  Congress  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  will  assist  you  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 

Now  I  hope  you  will  keep  up  your  good 
work,  and  keep  on  making  your  contribution 
to  the  country's  welfare. 

We  need  you.  If  I  dldnt  think  so,  I 
wouldn't  be  out  here  urging  you  to  go  on 
with  It.  Please  go  on  with  It,  and  do  every- 
thing you  possibly  can — back  door,  front 
door,  and  any  other  way  you  can  get  to  the 
Congress  to  get  what  jrou  want. 

Tbank  you  very  much. 

ft^nn^wan     BT     H.     L.     GAKl^Sa.     PaZSIDXNT,     An 

Caokt  Lsagub  or  Camada 
Mr.  Chairman,  very  distinguished  guests, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen,  aa  the  president  of 
the  Air  Cadet  League  of  Canada.  It  affords 
me  untold  pleasure  to  be  back  home  with 
you  here  in  Washington  tonight.  I  say  that 
because  this  haa  been  going  on  for  about  5 
yeara.    General  Cannon  asked  me,  a  little 


while  ago,  how  many  people  In  this  room  do 
you  know.  I  said  I  couldnt  teU  but  I  will 
be  conservative  and  say  60  Intimately.  X 
think  I  know  more  than  that  but  that  Is 
fairly  eloae. 

X  also  want  to  express  the  pleasure  of  our 
Canadian  delegation  sitting  down  here  in 
front  of  me  for  being  able  to  be  your  gtiests 
at  this  dinner  tonight.  It  Is  a  real  gentilne 
pleasure.  I  can  assure  you.  to  be  here. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  others  may  not 
know,  that  the  Air  Cadet  League  of  Canada 
was  formed  during  the  last  war.  It  was  an 
entirely  civilian  organization.  We  raised  our 
own  funds  from  Industry,  and  we  paid  for 
everything  as  the  war  progressed.  We  found 
the  burden  Just  a  little  too  heavy  so  we 
appealed  to  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 
fcnr  their  assistance.  I  can  quite  well  re- 
member our  first  approaches  to  the  RCAP. 
X  dont  mind  telling  you  that  we  would  go 
to  Ottawa,  we  would  sit  around  the  Chateau 
Lauryea  and  phone,  and  perbape  get  10  min- 
utes of  someone's  time  over  at  headquarters. 
When  I  got  that  staff  with  the  set-up  that 
we  have  In  Canada  today,  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  I  belong  to  the  same  organisation. 
The  air  force  have  repeatedly  on  many 
occasions  referred  to  the  Air  Cadet  League 
at  Canada  as  their  partners.  Now  that  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  days  when  we  asked  for  10 
minutes  of  their  time. 

There  Is  one  man  I  think  who  Is  responsi- 
ble more  than  anyone  else  for  bringing  that 
amalgamation.  I  believe.  He  Is  not  going  to 
relish  this,  but  I  am  going  to  mention  him 
anyhow.  BCy  good  friend  IXmglas  Taylor  sit- 
ting at  the  table  here  below  me.  The  work 
that  he  did  at  that  time  has  had  a  very  last- 
ing effect  and  that  it  has  been  profitable  for 
the  RCAP.  I  can  say  to  you  that  the  latest 
figures  indicate  that  of  all  the  enlistments 
in  the  RCAF  during  the  past  year,  19.7  were 
as  air  cadets.  So  that  after  all  the  amalga- 
mation at  these  two  organlsattnns  waa  not 
a  bad  thing  for  both  of  ua. 

I  was  very  Interested  this  morning  In  the 
remarks  of  Secretary  Finletter.  I  think  back 
of  what  he  said,  back  of  the  statistical  part 
of  his  speech,  there  was  an  implying  senti- 
mental side  and  I  think  the  maaaafs  ha 
would  have  liked  to  have  given  to  yov  waa 
what  I  SLzn  Buying  here  tonight — the  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  groups  to  the  point  where 
they  are  working  as  partners.  But  he  Is  aak- 
Ing  you.  I  think,  in  fact.  I  am  sure,  a  strong 
llilson  and  more  work. 

Without  the  RCAF,  as  we  have  It  today, 
the  very  ambltloiis  program  the  Air  Cadet 
League  of  Canada  has,  would  not  be  possible. 
We  have  flying  training,  we  have  exchange 
▼laits  both  with  the  United  SUtes  and  with 
Eiirope,  we  have  summer  camps  and  we  have 
the  international  drill  competltloa  which  my 
good  friend  General  Beau  instituted  some 
years  ago.  I  was  going  to  say  something 
about  that,  but  I  don't  think  I  wUl.  I  made 
reference  to  it  last  year  at  Colorado  Springs 
and  the  results  were  not  very  good:  however, 
I  don't  mind  admitting  that  I  am  p\illlng 
for  him  this  year  to  bring  that  trophy  back 
here  to  the  United  States. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  work  you  are  doing  was  nK>re 
needed  than  right  at  the  moment.  Tou  have 
heard  your  President.  I  certainly  listened 
to  him  tonight  and  I  think  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  speaking  to  you — that  is  my  impres- 
sion. It  seems  to  me  that  this  message  he 
haa  given  you  is  a  great  thing,  because  It 
must  bring  home  to  you  the  Importance  of 
the  work  you  are  doing.  I  said,  when  I  was 
down  in  Newfoundland  in  October,  that 
when  I  wanted  to  relnsplre  myself  In  this 
work,  I  pictured  myself  walking  out  on  a 
stage  In  an  auditorium  with  30,000  seats— 
every  seat  filled  with  air  cadets,  and  as  I 
look  around  these  interesting  and  interested 

faces  of  the  youth  of  our  country,  I  say  to 
myself,  "Oardno-,  tbla  la  your  responsibility. 


this  Is  the  end  result  of  an  yoa  ara  trying 
to  do,  meetings  are  important  and  all  tba 
other  things  you  do  are  important,  but  after 
all  it  la  the  boy  that  oounta,"  and  I  say  It 
is  Important  to  the  boy  that  you  can  do  this 
work,  and  it  la  also  Important  to  the  OvU 
Air  Patrol  for  the  simpls  reaaon  this  is  aa 
organization  which  is  instituted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  supportad  by  the  Government 
and  in  helping  that,  you  are  helping  your 
coxmtry. 

Last  of  all  I  feel  that  in  helping  your  coxin- 
try,  you  are  doing  the  greatest  thing  that 
you  could  da  Tou  have  a  patriotic  anthem 
which  you  sing  on  occasions  that  starts  out 
by  saying  "My  country  'tis  of  thac,"  and  It 
finished  with  the  line  "Let  freedom  ring."  If 
you  men  and  women  continue  with  the  good 
work  that  you  have  been  doing  in  the  past, 
you  wont  have  to  sing  "Let  freedom  ring." 
freedom  will  ring  and  the  good  work  you  ara 
doing  to  bring  that  about  Is  the  end  result 
of  all  you  are  doing. 

AiKNUcss  or  Maj.  Ont.  Lucas  ▼.  Baav. 
Natiomal  Commams^  CAP 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Secretary.  Members  «f 
Oongreaa.  and  disUngulabwl  guaata,  it  gtvaa 
me  much  pleasure  to  present,  on  the  part 
of  all  CivU  Air  Patrol,  this  report  on  our 
aetivitlaa  in  l»5i.  our  tantb  anniversary  yaar. 

Nlnetaen  fUty-ooe  was  a  year  of  expanakm. 
Nineteen  fifty-one  was  a  year  of  realisation 
In  many  phases  of  postwar  plans  and  policy 
making.  Through  the  year  It  was  evident 
that  the  postwar  activities,  pursued  by  the 
national  executive  board,  the  national  bead- 
quarters,  and  the  53  wing  staffs,  were  gain- 
ing universal  acceptance.  New  units  were 
activated  every  week:  cadet  gains  came  at 
times  m  the  magnitude  of  more  than  2.000 
per  month. 

expansion  was  tba  keynote  in  IMl.  but 
It  was  a  spontaneous  growth  rather  than  a 
concerted  recruitment.  Nearly  SB.OOO  new 
cadets  Joined  the  organlaatlan  durlag  tba 
y«ar,  which,  at  ita  doae.  showed  a  total 
membership  of  34.500  adulta  and  43JMS 
cadets  in  tba  1,9M  groups,  squadrona.  and 
flights. 

The  new  vigor  In  CAP  waa  reflected  mainly 
In  training  aoeompliahed.  Our  major  effort 
was  directed  toward  enhancing  oar  avia- 
tion-education  program.  AvUtkm  educa- 
tion In  Civil  Air  Patrol  means  that  tboa- 
sands  of  our  young  men  and  women — tba 
future  alr-mlnded  eltlaens  at  America — were 
busily  engaged  In  an  Intensive  study  ot  tba 
social,  economic,  political,  vocational. 
international  facets  of  aviation,  along 
an  introduction  to  soeta  lubjeets  as  ttoaory 
of  flight,  meteorology,  navigation,  and  atr- 
eraft  power  plants. 

Wltbout  doubt,  the  CIvn  Atr  Patrol  cadeta 
were  Interested  in  aviation  edoeatlon;  otbar- 
wlse  they  would  not  have  spent  so  many 
hours  of  their  own  free  time  studying.  Last 
year.  6.500  CAP  cadets  studied  in  225  hl^ 
schools  that  offer  an  aviation -edueataan 
course,  and  nearly  S6.600  of  our  eager  ycvttb 
studied    aviation    on    an    extracurricular 
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One  major  dllBcnIty  we  encountered 
finding  sufDclent  qualified  Inatructora.  We 
took  definite  steps  to  lick  that  problem.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  CAP  cooperated 
with  the  university  of  Puerto  Rico  in  con- 
ducting an  avlatkm-adticatlon  workabop. 
This  project  has  now  made  It  poeaible  for 
Puerto  Rlcan  teachers  to  know  at  least  aa 
much  about  aviation  aa  their  interested 
students. 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen.  I  say  to  you  tonight 
that  If  more  of  our  Nation's  youth  were  as 
busily  engaged  in  a  program  such  as  this, 
we  would  not  have  cause  to  be  alarmed  at 
either  juvenile  dellquency  or  ths  threat  to 
our  air  power  because  of  the  declining  inter- 
est of  youth  in  aviatkm. 


More  than  38,000  cadets  received  47,880 
hours  of  filgbt  orientation,  pointing  to  the 
day  when  theie  boys  and  girls  of  CAP  would 
take  up  ftyin?  either  In  commercial  flying 
achools  or  In  one  of  our  air  services.  These 
orientation  flights,  which  CAP  pUots  so  gen- 
erously provided  for  their  cadets,  was  often 
the  finest  rewiu^  a  cadet  could  hope  for. 

America  hat  been  given  unprecedented  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  mld-twentleth  century 
world  of  ours.  No  small  portion  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities Is  due  to  the  advent  of  avia- 
tion on  the  wcrld  scene.  We,  in  Civil  Air  Pa« 
trol.  have  atteiipted  to  utilize  the  airplane— 
often  used  as  a  weapon  of  destruction — as  a 
potent  means  of  instruction  and  construc- 
tion with  a  rinw  of  developing  the  Informed 
and  alr-mlnded  dtlaens  that  our  Nation 
clearly  needs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  if 
aviation  had  been  understood  to  a  greater 
degree  in  the  past,  many  of  our  present 
problems,  perhaps,  could  have  been  avoided. 
One  brief  hiiitorical  point  of  significance 
needs  emphaa:s  here.  If  the  treaty  makers 
after  World  War  X  bad  clearly  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "alrpower"— that 
Is.  the  IndlTlslhiUty  of  civil  and  military  avia- 
tion— many  of  the  tragic  consequences  of  the 
ensuing  years  might  have  been  avoided.  The 
Germans  understood  the  meaning  of  air 
power,  as  llliutrated  by  their  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Versailles  insofar 
as  that  treaty  pertained  to  aviation.  Their 
almost  Blmultaneous  launching  of  a  glider 
training  and  commercial  air  program  had. 
as  we  all'  know,  most  devastating  results  in 
World  War  n.  All  of  this  resulted  because 
most  Americans  and  their  allies  were  tragi- 
cally uninforraed  regarding  the  rudiments 
of  air  power.  Air  power  ts  really  the  ability 
of  a  nation  to  fly — either  In  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary sense.  I:i  addition,  air  power  is  sup- 
ported by  and  stems  from  an  intelligent  and 
understanding  populace  and  leadership.  X 
have  no  fears  about  the  youthful  snd  sdult 
members  of  Civil  Air  Patrol.  They  are  In- 
formed about  aviation  and  Its  promises  and 
shortcomings. 

But  all  was  not  training  in  CAP,  for  1951 
was  a  year  of  .lervlce — volunteer  service.  To 
isolate  one  lr.stance  of  prompt,  volunteer 
service  In  crisis.  Civil  Air  Patrol  was  there 
with  the  first  lellef  to  fight  the  vast  floods  in 
the  Midwest  hat  summer.  Before  the  emer- 
gency ended  la  July,  as  the  greatest  single 
disaster  loss  In  this  country,  more  than  600 
hours  of  recon  oalssance  and  evacuation  were 
flown  by  CAI'  pilots  in  Kansas.  Missouri. 
Illinois,  and  Oklahoma — supported  by  CAP 
volunteers  from  neighboring  States. 

Meanwhile  other  himdreds  of  hours  of 
ground  duty  were  donated  by  our  cadets  and 
seniors.  One  of  these  Jobs  waa  to  help  keep 
the  Kansas  Cl'cy  municipal  airport  operation 
going.  That  entailed  a  large  detaU  of  seniors 
and  cadets  who  worked  around  the  clock  for 
several  days  at  Orandvlew.  Mo.,  where  the 
operation  had  been  evacuated.  This  mo- 
mentous undertaking  along  the  Midwest 
rivers  reflects  the  spirit  of  CivU  Air  Patrol 
and  Ita  volunteer  aspect. 

One  of  CAP'S  major  missions  in  1951, 
which  ia  perhaps  its  best  known  "ttrf^n.  is 
that  of  search  and  reacue.  CAP  voluntaers 
logged  more  than  9100  hours  of  aerial  aearch 
during  the  year,  in  cooperaUon  with  the  Air 
Force's  Air  Rescue  Service,  or,  in  some  in- 
stanoas.  aa  the  sole  searching  agency.  CAP 
aerial  ssarch  techniques  and  flying  profl- 
dency  have  added  greatly  to  air  safety  In 
this  country.  Now,  a  forced  down  or 
crashed  airplane  ia  found  with  greatest  pos- 
sible speed,  whareas  a  few  years  ago.  such 
victims  had  no  asstu'ance  that  anyone  waa 
searching  for  them. 

To  maintain  CAP'S  proficiency.  Air  Rescue 
Service  conducted  practice  searches  known  aa 
SARCAP's,  and  in  these  exercisea,  held  in 


each  of  the  53  CAP  wings  at  least  once  an- 
nually. CAP  flew  7600  hours. 

Additional  hundreds  of  hours  were  flown 
In  Red  Cross  bloodUfts,  providing  simulated 
"enemy"  aircraft  for  Ground  Observer  Corps 
exercises,  and  in  all  sorts  of  emergencies  as 
they  occtured  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
total  official  flying  time  for  the  year  exceeded 
20,000  hoiuv. 

The  deaths  and  injuries  suffered  by  CAP 
members  on  ofllclal  missions  indicate  the 
hasards  frequently  encountered.  In  1950 
and  1951,  there  were  14  fatal  and  10  major 
injuries  to  members. 

The  imlque  part  of  CAP's  service  to  the 
public  is  that  the  organization  pays  Its  own 
way.  Members  pay  for  the  opportunity  to 
serve  their  country.  Additionally,  they  do- 
nate their  hundreds  of  costly  privately  owned 
aircraft  to  CAP  service.  They  receive  no  re- 
imbursement, except  for  fuel  and  oil  con- 
siunptlon  of  the  aircraft  on  mlasions  ordered 
by  the  Air  Force.  Apart  from  this  they 
also — these  thousands  of  senior  members — 
donated  their  skills  to  the  program  so  that 
we  might  have  supervision  and  training  for 
the  upcoming  cadets.  They  are  the  "heart" 
of  this  organization  in  more  ways  than  thia. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  flfty-one  was  a  year 
of  further  preparation  for  service  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  United  States  Air  Force — CAP'S 
mother  organization.  We  firmed  up  our 
mobile  support  unit  system,  cooperated 
with  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion, and  then  conunitted  these  mobile  sup- 
port unlU  to  SUte  Civil  Defense  ofllclals  to 
be  used  as  needed.  Ttie  CAP  mobUe  support 
unit  Is  one  package  of  civil  air  power  and 
ground  support  not  to  be  found  In  organized 
form  anywhere  else.  It  is  designed  to  go  In 
with  the  first  relief  to  a  distressed  city,  to 
serve  in  evacuation,  supply,  communications, 
first  aid.  traffic  control,  fire  control— what- 
ever is  the  need.  The  CAP  mobile  support 
unit  is  characterized  by  mobility.  It  moves 
itself  either  by  ah-lift  or  surface  vehicles, 
both  of  which  are  present  in  numbers  in  the 
unit.  Its  communications  equipment  also  ia 
mobile. 

The  year  ended  with  850  such  units  ready 
for  support  to  our  civil  defense.  In  practice, 
the  entire  CAP  structure  could  be  brought 
into  play,  as  well  as  the  CAP  mobile  support 
unit. 

The  CAP  radio  netvrork,  largest  in  the 
world  under  one  head,  and  so  important  to 
all  our  activities,  had  some  9,000  stations  at 
year's  end.  about  85  percent  of  which  were 
mobile.  It  was  in  this  field  that  CAP  made 
its  greatest  advance  diu-lng  the  year.  The 
value  of  such  a  network.  In  times  of  com- 
plete breakdown  of  normal  communications 
facilities  in  our  country,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

CAP'S  international  programa  again 
brought  youth  into  the  forefront.  The 
international  cadet  exchange  and  the  inter- 
national drill  competition  for  1951  were  the 
best  and  the  biggest  in  CAP  history.  Four- 
teen countries  of  the  free  world  exchanged 
cadets  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  represented  by  Civil  Air  Patrol  youths, 
pointing  the  way  to  an  even  greater  jrouth 
exchange  for  1052.  So  important  baa  this 
concept  of  an  international  brotherhood  of 
alr-mlnded  youth  become  to  our  allies  that 
the  NATO  countries  are  now  actively  plan- 
ning to  conduct  their  own  exchange  pro- 
gram, patterned  after  that  which  CAP  began 
8  years  ago  when  we  exchanged  cadets  with 
the  Air  Cadet  League  of  Canada. 

We  came  far  in  1951,  and  as  national 
commander,  I  take  much  pride  in  the  record 
as  set  by  these  volunteer  air  patriots.  X 
beUeve  that  we  are  achieving  the  goals  of 
the  CAP  founders,  who  sought  only  to  serve. 
We  will  not  lose  the  volunteer  aspect  of 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  nor  be  satisfied  with  a  statlo 
organization. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  with 
ons  comment.    Normally,  the  youth  of  our 


Nation  are  implored  to  leam  from  their 
elders  and  thereby  gain  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  wisdom.  When  it  comes  to  avia- 
tion, I  dare  say,  we  might  all  do  well  to  turn 
to  our  American  youth  who  are  in  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  for  when  It  comes  to  aviation,  they 
could  teach  some  of  us  adults  a  thing  or  two. 
Thus,  Insofar  as  aviation  is  concerned,  I  am 
more  concerned  about  our  generation  letting 
down  the  youth  of  America  than  I  am  about 
the  opposite  possibility.  With  the  continued 
cooperation  of  all  of  you  here  tonight,  we 
Will  not  fall  our  youth,  or  our  country. 

Addrzss  bt  ths  Honokablz  Sam  RATBTnir, 
or  Texas 

General  Spaatz,  Secretary  Finletter,  Gen- 
eral Beau,  members  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  and 
their  guests,  at  this  hour  of  the  evening  I 
vriU  not  be  expected  to  make  any  extending 
remarks.  I  was  asked  here  to  present  an- 
other speaker,  but  If  you  will  bear  with  ma 
for  Just  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  say  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  organlzatlona  in  the  United 
Statea  of  America  today. 

At  your  own  expense  you  are  doing  a  serv- 
ice no  one  else  cotild  do  and  as  it  has  been 
said  of  you  by  others,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
is  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Civil  Defense. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  here  thia 
evening  by  some  things  I  have  heard.  X 
don't  think  I  have  heard  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  better  form.  I  think 
he  told  us  some  truths  that  we  ahoukl  cer- 
tainly know,  and  made  some  suggestions  that 
we  should  heed.  And  then  Secretary  Fin- 
letter came  along,  and  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  same  sound  and  convincing  way.  laid  it 
on  the  line  for  us. 

I  am  not  skeptical — It  Isnt  In  my  nature  to 
be.  I  am  not  an  alarmist — it  isn't  in  my 
nature  to  be,  but  If  there  ever  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  this  good  land  of  yours  and 
mine,  you  should  listen  to  the  counsel,  not 
only  you,  but  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
should  listen,  to  the  counsel  of  your  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  who 
knows  world  conditions — what  they  mean; 
what  they  may  come  to,  and  what  we  ueedl 

I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  be  Umid  with  my 
money  or  anybody  elses  money  when  It  needs 
the  defense  of  this  country  or  not.  I  heard 
a  very  great  man  say  the  other  day.  who 
occupies  a  position  of  high  responsibility  in 
the  Government — a  man  who  pays  big 
taxes — you  know  how  serious  he  said  be 
thought  this  was.  he  said  "during  these 
world  conditions,  it  Is  my  duty  to  do  during 
our  defense  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do.  I  hava 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  la  my  money 
or  my  life."  It  is  pretty  serious.  And  yet 
we  quibble  in  the  face  of  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  we  live  about  a  few  hundred  million 
or  a  few  billions  of  dollars. 

Even  less  than  5  years  we  expended  mora 
than  $350,000,000,000  trying  to  bring  peace 
to  the  world  and  preserve  our  democracy  and 
our  freedom.  Added  to  that,  because  war  is 
waste,  we  shot  away,  we  burned  up.  and  we 
sank  strategical  materials  that  we  could  have 
been  using  in  the  wonderful  arts  of  peace 
for  half  a  century  to  make  our  covmtry  bet- 
ter, safer,  and  a  more  pleasant  place  to  live. 

Added  to  those  $350,000,000,000,  because 
we  were  attacked,  because  our  enemies  knew 
we  were  not  prepared.  In  addition  to  the 
$350,000,000,000  we  expended  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  lives  of  jx'ocious  American 
boys  and  girls — lives  gone,  blood  Bpllled. 
hospitals  dotting  every  part  of  the  country 
for  these  bojrs  and  girls  we  seek  to  restore 
them  back  to  health.  If  we  spent  fifty 
bUUon  last  year,  fifty  billion  in  the  fiscal 
1953,  and  fifty  bUllons  far  the  fiscal  1054. 
that  would  be  less  than  half  that  we  spent 
In  the  vtrar  of  waste,  and  if  by  expending 
theae  sums  we  could  preserve  the  peace  at 
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th«  world  and  be  ao  Btroog  that  no  Inter- 
nattonal  desperado  would  attack  ua,  we  would 
aave  money,  we  would  save  property,  we 
would  save  citlea,  we  would  save  factories, 
and  we  would  save  thousands  at  Uvea  of 
our  young  numhood  and  our  old  manhood, 
as  far  as  that's  concerned.  80  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  come  to  the  point  In 
our  defense  of  this  country  and  In  our 
mutual  defense  program  as  ?rell,  where  we 
must  prepare,  where  we  mxuX  help  others  to 
get  on  their  feet,  so  In  time  of  danger  and 
In  time  of  war,  they  can  help  themselves 
and  help  us  at  the  same  time. 

But  I  dont  Intend  to  make  a  speech,  but 
bad  I  not  had  anything  else  here  this  eve- 
ning except  to  have  heard  this  young  man 
from  Georgia,  this  young  man.  this  cadet 
in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  with  his  splendid 
presence,  with  the  fine  sentiments  he  ex- 
pressed to  us,  I  would  have  been  well  paid  for 
coming  here  even  though  It  would  have  been 
a  plea8\ire  being  here. 

I  have  faith  In  the  youth  of  this  country. 
Some  old  toggles  always  want  to  say  that  the 
youth  of  the  land  has  become  soft,  life  Is 
too  easy,  tbat  It  is  a  long  cry  from  tbe  bard- 
shlps  and  the  country  schools  that  many  of 
US  attended  to  the  marvelous  grade  schools 
and  high  schools  and  colleges  and  universi- 
ties that  the  youth  of  today  has  at  its  com- 
mand, for  its  convenience,  and  for  its  help. 
I  know  the  youth  of  this  generation  Is 
smarter  than  ours,  they  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  be  smarter.  I  know  they  are  Just 
as  patriotic  as  I  was.  I  know  they  are  as 
clean  boys  and  girls  as  were  ever  reared  In 
this  or  any  part  of  the  land.  When  the 
supreme  test  of  the  Nation  commands 
they  will  respond  with  honor,  with  bravery, 
and  with  faithfulness  In  the  preservation 
of  this,  the  greatest,  the  freest,  and  the 
beet  Oovemment  that  ever  existed  In  all  the 
time  to  come. 

It  Is  now  my  pleasure  and  my  privilege  to 
ptesent  a  sergeant  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  a 
lovly  sergeant,  who  happens  at  this  moment 
to  be  the  majority  whip  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  will  respond  to  the 
commander's   report,   the  Honorable   Pxacr 

PXTEST. 

RXSPOKSS  FBOK  CONOSZSS  BT  THS  H0H0BABI.a 

J.  PBBcr  Ptnorr.  or  TnmsssB 
Mr.  Speaker,  General  Beau.  General 
Bpaatz.  Secretary  Plnletter,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  there  are,  as  many  of  you  well 
know,  several  reasons  why  I  will  not  detain 
you  very  long.  My  commanding  general 
spoke  only  15  minutes  and  I  have  just  been 
introduced  to  you  as  a  sergeant.  I  certainly 
should  cut  that  down  at  least  in  half.  The 
speaker  did  not  use  quite  that  much  time 
and  made  a  tremendous  fine  speech — a  great 
challenge  to  all  of  us.  There  is  another  rea- 
son I  will  not  keep  you  very  long  at  this 
hour.  This  happens  to  be  the  third  occasion 
on  which  it  has  been  my  very  great  pleasure 
and  honor  to  respond  to  the  report  of  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
I  recall  that  since  It  Is  that  third  occasion, 
I  recall  a  few  lines  that  I  read  somewhere 
a  few  years  ago  that  certainly  warn  me  not 
to  attempt  to  tell  any  stories  tonight,  and 
those  four  lines  go  like  this:  If  he  can  re- 
member so  many  Jokes  with  all  the  details 
that  mold  them,  why  can't  he  recall  with 
eqtial  skill  how  many  times  he  has  told 
them:  so  there  Is  another  reason  why 
Sergeant  Priest  will  not  keep  you  very  long 
tonight. 

I  do  recaU  the  headlines  in  the  press  to- 
day that  recalled  to  me  with  rather  a  sud- 
den TlTldness  the  first  occasion  when  I  had 
this  privilege  and  this  honor.  Those  head- 
lines today  Indicated  that  it  might  soon  be- 
come necessary,  we  hope  not.  for  another  air- 
lift to  be  Instituted  somewhere  in  Berlin, 
and  I  remember  on  the  first  night  that  I 


had  the  honor  of  responding  to  your  report. 
General  Beau,  that  happened  to  be  the  night 
that  the  United  States  Air  Force  won  Its 
greatest  peacetime  victory  because  It  was  the 
night  and  the  very  hour  while  we  met  at  the 
first  Berlin  blockade  and  It  Is  becauss  the  Air 
Force  had  done  such  a  terrific  Job  with  the 
airlift— that  was  the  first  occasion  when  I 
had  the  pleasure   of   responding. 

I  am  sure  that  all  my  collMgUM  here  from 
the  House  of  Representatlvss  and  the  Senate 
Join  with  me  in  expressing  our  very  deep 
appreciation  to  you.  first  of  all  for  the  very 
fine  food  and  fellowship  and  friendship  we 
have  enjoyed  tonight  and  also  that  they  Join 
with  me  in  expressing  our  very  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  tremendous  public  service 
rendered  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  during  the 
year  1951. 

I  was  greatly  impressed,  as  I  know  joi. 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  were,  by 
that  report  given  to  us  by  General  Beau,  and 
I  felt,  as  he  gave  that  report,  that  all  the 
confidence  of  the  Congress  In  this  great 
organization  had  been  more  than  Justified. 
The  time  and  effort  of  all  of  you  wing  com- 
manders bere  on  tbis  occasion  and  tbe  thou- 
sands of  Civil  Air  Patrol  members  through- 
out the  Nation,  the  time  that  has  been  so 
generously  given  as  the  speaker  mentioned  a 
moment  ago— volunteered  time.  And  it  lias 
borne  fruitful  results  In  our  country,  and  we 
are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  cadet  program 
had  been  expanded  to  a  point  where  it  lias 
now  become,  as  I  imderstand  It,  an  Important 
factor  In  providing  personnel  for  the  Air 
Force  and  other  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. It  has  always  been  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  our  secondary  school  systems  would 
wait  as  long,  for  example,  to  put  aviation  in 
our  school  system  in  tbls  alr-atomlc  age  as 
they  havR  waited  to  put  training  In  automo- 
bile handling,  for  example,  to  put  it  into 
their  curriculum.  I  am  greatly  pleased  and 
I  tun  sure  Congress  Is  pleased  to  hear  that 
report  of  a  large  number  of  secondary 
schools  that-  now  have  regular  aviation 
courses  in  their  curriculum  and  that  other 
larger  number  that  have  aviation  training  as 
sort  of  an  extra-curricular  activity. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  If  we  had  received  no 
jnrevious  indications  here  of  the  success  of 
the  CAP  cadet  program,  that  the  fine  appear- 
ance tonight  of  over  52  that  stood  In  otir 
presence  here  and  that  tremendous  chal- 
lenging address  by  that  young  Robertson 
from  the  great  State  of  Georgia,  would  have 
convinced  us  beyond  any  doubt.  We  have 
here,  as  I  understand  It.  honor  cadets  from 
each  of  the  48  States,  from  Alaska,  from 
Hawaii,  from  Puerto  Rlco,  and  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  I  had  a  real  thrill  as 
they  stood  here  early  in  the  day. 

We  commend  you,  General,  we  commend 
an  of  you  wing  commanders  and  all  others 
who  had  any  part  In  that  great  training 
program  during  the  past  year  for  the  excel- 
lent results  that  have  been  obtained.  We 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  your  efforts 
to  building  International  brotherhood  also 
with  alr-mlnded  youth  of  all  the  nations,  the 
free  nations  In  particular,  and  present  here 
tonight  of  otir  distinguished  guests  from  the 
Air  Ciulet  League  of  Canada  and  for  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force,  and  the  report  that  you 
gave  us.  General  Beau,  about  the  Interna- 
tional Cadet  Exchange  program  which  now 
appears  to  have  set  in  motion  and  become 
an  impetus  for  the  NATO  countries  to  follow 
suit;  they  are  truly  Indicative  of  an  Inter- 
natlon  youth  concept  whereby  aviation  Is 
used  as  a  peaceful  Instrument  rather  than 
•n  Instrument  of  warfare. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  In 
wishing  you  God's  very  richest  blessings  for 
all  your  efforts  towards  making  our  youth 
better  citizens. 

We  know  also  and  we  learn  from  your  re- 
port tonight  of  your  great  contribution  In 
providing  an  air  arm  to  civil  defense  organ- 


isations throughout  our  Nation.  Tbia^  k 
no  doubt  that  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol  has  la 
many  cases,  I  will  say  in  most  Instances, 
provided  the  start  that  has  set  an  example 
for  volunteer  civil  defense  workers  In  other 
fields  to  make  the  great  civil  defense  orfani- 
■atlon  of  the  Nation.  In  no  w»y  do  we  ui^ 
derestimate  your  eflectlveneas  of  search  and 
rescue.  I  have  been  thrilled  time  after 
time  by  newspaper  reports  of  the  search  and 
rescue  eSorU  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  I  am 
genuinely  enthusiastic  about  this  organiza- 
tion. I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  that  It  is  one  of  the  great  orgao- 
Intlons  in  the  United  SUtes  today. 

One  of  the  cards  that  I  cherish  most  and 
that  I  carry  now  In  my  billfold  is  ene  dated 
back  in  1942  which  was  my  entry  into  Civil 
Air  Patrol — the  little  passport  picture  on  it  « 
might  Indicate  to  you  that  time  had  wrought 
some  change  on  this  sergeant  but  I  do  appre- 
ciate that  card  along  with  all  othen:  that  X 
cherlah  a  great  deal  because  I  am  enthusi- 
astic about  this  Civil  Air  Patrol  organlcatioa. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  have  had  to 
leave  your  work  and  your  ^»'""«*-  and  you 
have  worked  on  your  own  time,  free  tlaoe. 
and  some  of  It  not  so  very  free,  that  you 
have  worked  in  all  kinds  of  weather  con- 
ditlons.  that  you  conducted  well  organized 
aerial  and  ground  searchea  under  all  kliMts 
of  conditions  and  sometimes  In  aircraft  thJtt 
was  obsolete,  surplus  equipment  that  you 
have  been  able  to  procure  and  Improve  and 
put  to  some  good  use.  I  want  to  say  as 
one  Member  of  Congress,  and  believe  me 
when  I  say  It  that  many  other  feel  as  Z 
do.  that  Congress  will  look  very  carefully 
into  yotir  needs  for  carrying  out  that  most 
necessary  Job  and  make  certain  that  those 
needs  are  met  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability, 
and  I  think  I  wUl  go  all  tbe  way  out  on  a 
limb  and  predict  that  before  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress  ad- 
Joums  we  will  pass  B.  R.  557. 

It  has  become  evident  also  tliat  CAP  Is 
available  wherever  and  whenever  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  floods  and  storms.  In  helping  to  fight 
forest  fires.  I  know  of  some  Instances,  in  my 
own  State.  I  will  not  enumerate  them  as 
we  all  know  of  Instances  across  the  countrf, 
some  of  your  members  have  given  their  lives; 
also  General  Beau  mentioned  that  tonight 
and  I  was  greatly  impressed,  and  I  am  sure 
most  of  you  .Members  of  Congress  were, 
because  we  have  not  kept  up  with  day-by- 
day  happenings,  a  large  number  that  have 
either  been  vitally  or  very  seriously  enjoyed 
during  the  past  year.  They  have  lost  their 
life  In  carrying  out  Civil  Air  Patrol  mis- 
sions requested  by  the  Air  Force  and  by  other 
agencies  and  their  memory  Is  surely  Just  as 
if  they  had  lost  their  lives  on  the  battlefield. 
I  believe,  my  friends,  that  we  should  no 
longer  delay  in  providing  some  sort  of  pro- 
tection for  the  families  dependent  on  these 
people  who  go  out  voluntarily  at  tttc  request 
of  the  Air  Force  or  some  other  agancy  to 
engage  in  hasardous  flying  and  rescue  mis- 
sions. I  believe  that  I  can  assure  you  also 
that  the  Congress  win  very  carefully  study 
and  act  on  that  measure. 

Equally  important  for  the  security  of  our 
Nation  Is  the  communications  system.  That 
has  been  a  great  challenge  to  me  becaxise 
I  know  that  It  has  been  set  up  on  a  Nation- 
wide basis  extending  even  into  the  territories, 
and  that  most  of  it  has  been  done  by  equip- 
ment that  would  have  been  discarded  and 
would, have  been  thrown  away  as  of  no  um 
had  It  not  been  taken  and  repaired  and  put 
to  use  by  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol,  and  General 
Beau  has  already  told  you  of  what  a  great 
system  it  Is  and  all  of  us  know  that  it  is 
one  of  our  most  necessary  communicating 
facilities  if  an  emergency  develops  requiring 
such  a  system  across  the  country. 

I  am  gratified  also  to  learn  that  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  has  placed  into  ita  operation  and 
Into  its  OKganiaation  a  Chaplains  Corps,  Oen- 
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eral  Beau.  I  think  tbat  is  of  great  Impor- 
tance. We  all  know,  thinking  back  of  old. 
that  it  required  years  and  years  to  complete 
the  Great  Wall  of  China — that  it  was  finally 
completed  at  great  cost  In  money  and  in 
lives.  We  know  that  that  Great  Wall  of 
China  was  penetrated  at  least  four  times 
within  the  first  2  years  after  its  completion 
and  it  was  not  penetrated  by  t^^'lng  over 
the  walls  or  punching  holes  in  the  massive 
ramparts.  It  was  penetrated  by  tbe  enemy 
four  times  within  tbe  first  2  years  after  Its 
ccmpletton  because  tbey  were  able  to  bribe 
tbe  men  that  kept  the  gates,  and  the  Great 
Will  of  China,  in  aU  lU  strength  in  lU  day. 
was  no  greater  in  the  end  by  the  moral  fiber 
and  strength  of  the  men  who  were  set  to 
gL'nrd  its  gates,  and  I  congratulate  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress  for  the  great  work 
and  express  deep  appreciation  for  that  large 
number  of  ministers  who  have  volunteered  to 
sfrve  in  this  Corps. 

I  could  go  on  gentlemen  for  a  long  time. 
ard  I  assure  you  that  CongrsM  Is  mindful 
of  tlie  work  you  are  doing:  that  Congress 
apprsciates  the  work  you  are  doing,  but  this 
has  been  a  long  day  for  you;  It's  been  a 
lorg  day  for  most  at  us  who  are  here  tonight 
from  Capitol  Hill,  ben  for  this  very  wonder- 
ful affair,  and  I  think  that  about  all  has 
been  said  that  needs  to  be  said.  May  I 
simply  say.  General  Beau,  we  accept  your 
report,  we  express  to  you  our  gratitude  for 
stJch  a  report,  we  express  our  appreciation 
again,  and  It  Is  a  very  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  great  work  that  has  been  done  by 
this  organization,  and  we  pledge  to  you  in 
tbe  future  our  very  beet  eftorte  for  what- 
•vsr  we  can  do  to  help  this  great  organiza- 
tkm. 

In  line  with  what  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
has  said  and  what  Secretary  Plnletter  has 
aald.  I  found  just  before  I  left  home  and 
copied  it.  three  entences  that  Gen.  Hoyt 
Vandenberg  si>cke  soi:tetlme  ago  and  it  Im- 
pressed me  a  great  dial,  and  I  copied  them 
and  I  close  this  response  to  you  with  these 
remarks  along  with  my  deep  appreciation  by 
quoting  these  words  from  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  may  God  grant  him  an  early  recovery. 
Here  Is  what  be  said:  "Wherever  we  are,  our 
frontier  is  above  our  heads,  and  It  extends 
above  and  over  any  aggressor  who  dares 
break  the  peace.  There  are  no  barriers  be- 
tween us  and  any  enemy,  and  the  hours  tliat 
separau  us  are  very  few.  Our  Job  is  to  be 
ready  to  meet  an  aggressor  at  any  time  in 
any  strength." 


Um  df  Ow  Ex-Preti4enlt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  B.  McMULLEN 

or  rLoams 
IN  1HS  HOD8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1952 

Mr.  McMULLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
opmlon  the  following  editorial  appearing 
In  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Pla..  on  May  15  Is  an  excellent 
statement  as  to  why  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  the  continued  use  of 
the  great  knowledge  and  information 
any  man  who  has  served  as  President  of 
the  United  States  would  have.  I  hearti- 
ly recommend  this  editorial  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

MaKHfo  Uss  or  Oua  Ex-Pbcsidcmts 

Svery  once  in  a  while  over  the  past  hun- 
dred years  or  so.  the  proposal  has  been  made 
that  we  ought  to  make  better  use  of  our 
ex-Presidents. 


It  Is  known  by  everyone  that  when  a  man 
has  served  even  a  single  term  In  the  White 
House,  be  has  accumulated  a  vast  store  of 
knowledge  about  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  except  for  the  cturent  Chief 
Executive,  nobody  has  as  wide  information, 
especially  as  to  the  administrative  branch, 
as  a  former  President. 

Nevertheless  we  have  always  permitted  this 
valusUaie  national  asset  to  remain  completely 
tmused. 

For  the  past  10  years,  Herbert  Hoover  has 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  liv- 
ing former  President.  But  next  January  he 
wiU  be  joined  In  that  category  by  Mr. 
Truman. 

Therefore,  any  partisan  advantage,  real  or 
fancied,  which  might  have  resulted  from  giv- 
ing ex-Presldents  some  official  capacity,  will 
be  canceled.  Right  now  would  be  an  excel- 
lent time  for  Congress  to  remedy  this  short- 
coming in  our  Government. 

Variciu  proposals  have  been  made  in  the 
past  as  to  what  to  do  with  our  ex -Presidents. 
At  present,  however.  Congress  has  before  It 
two  virtually  Identical  bUls  to  give  ex-Presl- 
dents tbe  lifetime  status  of  Benators-at- 
large  They  would  have  the  salaries,  allow- 
ances, committee  assignments,  debating  priv- 
ileges on  the  floor  and  all  other  perquisites 
of  Senators  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
vote. 

One  of  these  bills  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Ownr  BxrwsTETt.  Maine.  Republican,  and 
the  other  by  S.mator  Ht7BC3t  Humphxxt. 
Democrate  from  Minnesota.  There  seenu  no 
reason  why  support  of  the  measures  should 
not  generally  be  as  bipartisan  as  tbe  author- 
ship of  these  bULs. 

In  fact,  not  even  In  the  past  has  there 
been  any  really  serious  opposition  to  some 
such  act.  They  have  usually  died  just  be- 
cause of  apathy. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  some  of  our  forebears 
In  Congress  did  not  remedy  the  oversight  of 
the  founding  fathers  in  making  some  pro- 
vision for  retiring  or  defeated  Presidents. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  humanity  toward 
one  who  has  been  honored  by  his  fellow  cltl- 
aens  with  the  highest  of£cs  in  the  land,  we 
should  long  ago  have  done  better  by  ex- 
PresldenU. 

Their  passage  from  the  pinnacle  of  public 
attention  to  comparative  obecurity  is  so 
abrupt  as  to  be  shocking  and  humiliating. 
Moreover,  a  good  many  of  them,  lacking  any 
pension  pro\'lsions,  have  been  left  in  pain- 
fully straitened  circumstances  after  their 
terms  as  President. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuoiu  examples  of 
this  was  President  Grant,  who  reached  such 
extremes  of  poverty  that  he  was  forced  to 
pawn  his  swords  and  souvenirs  to  meet  his 
living  expenses  and  who  spent  his  dying 
days  feverishly  completing  his  memoirs  so 
as  to  hsve  a  pittance  to  leave  to  his  family. 
Moreover,  many  of  cur  former  Presidents 
have  been  energetic,  vigorous  men  still  near 
the  peak  of  their  abilities  when  their  terms 
ended,  and  they  have  had  no  outlet  at  all  few 
them.  John  Qulncy  Adams,  who  served  18 
years  in  the  House,  and  William  Howard 
Taft.  who  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  after  being  Presidant  were  con- 
spicuous exceptions  to  the  rule. 

One  of  the  greatest  values  of  making  ex- 
President  into  honorary  Senators  would  be 
that  of  preserving  some  continuity  of  the 
programs  which  they  led  as  President.  Even 
in  the  case  of  a  defeated  President — as  Mr. 
Hoover — an  effective  opposition  could  be  led 
by  the  honorary  Senator. 

It  has  tcken  nearly  20  years  for  the  public 
to  realize  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  not  personally 
responsible  for  the  stock  market  crash  of 
1B29  and  that  he  did.  in  his  own  way.  try 
to  meet  the  emergency  it  created.  Had  he 
been  in  the  Senate,  with  a  sounding  board 
before  which  to  expound  his  views  and  de- 
fend   his    admlnistratioA.    the    Republican 


I*arty  might  have  been  a  far  more  effective 
and  useful  opposition  instrument  during  ita 
long  years  in  the  minority. 

With  no  vote,  and  freed  from  the  neces- 
sity of  ever  again  running  for  ofDce,  these 
ex -Presidential  Senators  might  rise  far  above 
the  partisanship  which  necessarily  accom- 
panies the  role  of  party  leader.  They  would 
be  at  liberty  to  fimction  on  a  high  and  dis- 
interested plane. 

Knowing  the  particular  problems  of  the 
executive  branch  as  only  one  wbo  has  t>een 
President  could,  these  honorary  Senators 
might  be  able  often  to  guide  their  colleagues 
away  from  creating  laws  which  would  be 
difficult  or  Impossible  to  administer. 

As  Infinitely  complex  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  today,  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  squander  the  experience  of  an  ex-Preel- 
dent,  even  if  he  may  have  been  somewhat 
less  than  a  howling  success  In  tbe  White 
House.  Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  act  to 
make  available  to  us  the  knowledge  and  gov- 
ernmental skill  of  Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  Truman, 
and  all  future  ex-Presidents. 


G»ttoB  Prodactimi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ABKAMSAS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  2.  1952 

Mr.  GATHnC'JS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
only  to  steel  is  the  production  of  cotton 
most  essential  in  the  Nation's  defense 
program.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  a  recent  survey,  azmounced  that 
the  world '3  f:od  and  fiber  supplies  are 
In  a  most  critical  condition  and  that 
there  are  only  one  or  two  countries  out- 
side of  the  United  States  in  which  pro- 
duction is  keeping  up  with  the  popula- 
tion's demands.  We  have  increased  our 
agricultural  output  some  40  percent  dur- 
ing the  5-year  period  1939  to  1944. 
Since  1944  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  in  this  country  has  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1944  on  four  different 
occasions.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  advises  that  due  to 
the  heavy  demands,  both  domestically 
and  in  the  export  trade  channels,  the 
over-all  production  goals  will  exceed  the 
very  highest  production  ever  before  at- 
tained. 

Agriculture  continues  to  lose  workers 
to  industry  as  well  as  to  the  Armed 
Forces  in  ever-Increasing  numbers.  This 
makes  the  problem  of  the  farmer  even 
more  complex  and  acute. 

In  1951  the  cotton  farmer  was  faced 
with  not  only  a  labor  shortage  but  with 
flooded  conditions,  drought,  and  an  ex- 
cessive infestation  of  boll  weevils.  In 
addition  to  all  of  these  pltfaUs.  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board,  in  its  estimate,  missed 
the  actual  production  by  more  than  a 
million  bales  of  cotton.  Because  of  the 
hi^h  estimate  placed  on  the  1951  crop  by 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  the  price  of 
cotton  dropped  some  5  cents  a  poimd 
during  the  fall  of  1951  when  the  farmer 
was  moving  his  crop  to  market.  This 
was  most  unfortunate  and  has  been  the 
object  of  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House. 
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Twenty-eight  million  acres,  in  rotmd 
numbers,  were  planted  to  cotton  last 
year,  but  due  to  excessive  rains  and  gen> 
eral  unfavorable  conditions  only  some 
26.700.000  acres  were  actually  harvested. 
More  than  1,200.000  acres  were  aban- 
doned. The  earry-over  on  August  1, 
1951.  amounted  to  only  2,278,000  bales. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  carry-over  on 
August  1.  1952,  will  be  only  a  few  more. 
This  estimate  for  August  1, 1952,  is  2,400.- 
000.  These  figures  show  cotton  Is  a  most 
acaroe  commodity. 

The  goal  for  1952  is  the  same  as  waa 
asked  of  the  fanner  in  1951.  that  is, 
16.0C 0,000  bales.  The  farmer  is  the  most 
•patriotic  of  all  Americans.  He  started 
out  last  year  to  produce  the  large  crop 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
urged  him  to  produce.  Enough  acres 
were  planted  to  get  the  desired  number 
of  bales.  This  year  the  farmer  has  again 
planted  a  large  acreage  to  cotton.  In 
connection  with  the  goal  for  1952.  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  felt  that  about 
the  same  acreage  should  be  planted  in 
order  to  produce  the  cotton  which  the 
Department  felt  was  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  for  domestic  users  and  export. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  ap- 
proved a  bUl,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Tom  Abxrketht,  of  Mississippi, 
which  seeks  to  change  the  parity  formula 
and  provide  that  low-middling  seven- 
eights  inch  cotton  should  be  the  stand- 
ard grade  in  determining  parity  and 
price  support  for  the  1952  crop.  Judge 
A.  W.  Oliver,  of  Proctor,  Crittenden 
County,  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
parity  formula  should  be  changed  to 
provide  for  low-middling  cotton  as  the 
standard.  The  bill  will  become  effective. 
If  finally  enacted  into  law,  only  in  case 
the  official  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  the  estimated 
production  for  1952  is  equaled  to  or  ex- 
ceeds the  16.000.000  bale  goal  set  by  the 
Department.  At  any  time  during  the 
jrear  1952.  when  the  crop  estimates  are 
issued,  should  the  Department  feel  that 
as  many  as  16,000.000  bales  will  be  pro- 
duced, the  formula  set  out  In  the  bill 
would  become  effective.  One  of  the 
main  drawbacks  to  the  legislation  is  that 
it  Is  a  temporary  proposal  appljring  only 
to  1952.  Should  the  bill  become  effec- 
tive, the  support  level  of  cotton  would 
be  Increased  by  about  3.45  cents  a  poimd. 
This  protection  is  only  just,  reasonable. 
and  fair  in  view  of  the  great  risk  involved 
in  the  production  of  a  cotton  crop. 

Any  manufacturer  of  defense  items  is 
asstu^  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  the  commodity  he  manufac- 
tures win  be  purchased  at  a  price  which 
would  cover  the  cost  of  production  and 
give  him  a  reasonable  profit.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Abkr- 
MZTHT.  would  go  a  long  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  offering  assurance  to  the  farmer 
that  his  cotton  would  be  supported  at  a 
higher  level  in  1952. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
protect  cotton  farmers  against  a  dis- 
astrous price  decline,  should  the  farmers 
produce  the  large  goal  which  has  been 
requested  of  them. 

Cotton  farmers  are  aware  of  the  evils 
of  overproduction.     For  several  years 


the  farmers  have  been  subjected  to  acre- 
age control  and  marketing  quotas  in  or- 
der to  keep  production  in  line  with  de- 
mand. The  amount  of  cotton  produced 
is.  to  a  large  degree  dependent  upon 
weathor  conditions.  In  a  year  in  which 
the  farmers  enjoy  unusually  favorable 
weather,  a  crop  of  some  21  or  22  percent 
above  the  average  could  be  produced. 
Should  such  favorable  conditions  prevail 
this  year,  a  cotton  crop  of  some  18.000,000 
bales  could  be  produced.  This  would  de- 
press the  market  and  cause  atiany  farm- 
ers to  lose  money  in  their  operations. 
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MoHdaw.  June  2.  1952 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  in 
Texas  has  shown  a  greater  mterest  in 
the  restoration  of  the  title  to  the  mar- 
ginal seas,  within  its  acknowledged 
boundaries,  to  the  State  of  Texas  than 
has  Mr.  Amon  Carter,  publisher  of  the 
Port  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Mr.  Carter 
has  been  persistent  in  his  attempts  to 
persuade  the  President  to  understand 
the  true  facts  about  this  matter  which 
is  so  vital  to  Texans.  and  indeed,  all 
Americans. 

Therefore.  I  want  my  fellow  Members 
ot  the  House  to  have  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Carter's  views  as  expressed  in  his  latest 
letter  to  the  President,  and  I  include  it 
with  these  remarks: 

-PCLLOW  DOWK  n»  TlXAS"  RSPLtn  TO  T«UJ«AI» 

Hon.  HAUrr  S.  Tkuuam, 

President  o/  the  United  State*, 
The  White  House, 

Wtuhtngton,  D.  C. 
D«A«  Mb.  VmMMMoarx:  In  yo\ir  recent  state- 
ment that  Texas  Is  not  going  to  get  tMick 
Its  oOBboM  lands  tf  you  can  help  it.  I  no- 
tice that  you  have  mentioned  a  letter  you 
had  received  on  the  subject  from  a  feUow 
dOiwn  in  Tezaa.  Tou  did  not  epedQcally 
Identify  Uiia  feUow,  and  I  have  waited  a 
reasonable  time  lo  see  If  anyone  would  itep 
forward  to  acknowledge  authorship,  since  it 
may  be  that  you  have  received  numeroxia 
letters  on  a  subject  so  close  to  the  heart  of 
Tezans.  No  one  having  done  so,  Z  feel  safe 
in  assuming  that  the  reference  was  in  a 
letter  signed  by  me  as  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  especiaUy  since  you 
made  further  mention  of  matters  contained 
In  a  letter,  and  also  In  a  later  telegram  I 
Xorwarded  to  you. 

n»  ntrewDLT  srnirr 
•nxese  messages  were  addressed  to  you  In 
a  mendly  spirit  as  an  effort  to  try  and 
preeent  certain  facts  and  historical  back- 
groxind  that  would  Justify  you  In  permit- 
ting to  become  law  the  measure  pckssed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congrces  to  give  the  State* 
clear  title  to  their  submerged  lands.  Th« 
messages  triad  to  point  out  that  the  lands 
Ibr  a  distance  of  10>4  miles  seaward  from 
the  shore  of  Texas  were  won  by  the  blood 
of  Texans  In  their  fight  for  independence 
from  Mezloo,  were  txpreasly  retained  when 


Tez»^  voluntarily  entered  the  Unk»  ••  a 
State,  and  were  oonaUtarad  to  belong  to 
Texas  until  a  4-to-3  dscMon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  (actually  a  deeleton  by  a  minority  at 
thi  9  memboa)  upset  a  eentory  of  Judicial 
Interpretation  and  summarily  tamahed  aalda 
a  solemn  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Repulrilc  of  Tteaas. 

I  mentioned  also  that  these  lands  are  tb* 
heritage  of  the  school  children  at  Tfcaw 
and  form  a  basic  endowment  for  public  edu- 
cation in  the  State.  This  apparently  was  tba 
inspiration  for  your  sseertlon  that  a  "fellow 
down  In  Texas,"  in  his  letter,  was  weeiiliig 
over  what  the  school  children  of  Tsaas  stood 
to  lose  If  the  State  doeent  get  back  Its  off- 
shore lands. 

AMSWn  a  Vt  MDJ, 

I  regret,  on  behalf  of  Texas  and  Its  school 
children,  that  my  recital  of  facts  and  hla- 
tory  seems  to  have  left  you  unmoved.  Your 
pubUc  answer.  In  a  speech  deUvered  tiefore  a 
political  gathering,  was  that  you  had  eom- 
poeed — but  had  refrained  from  — «w«in£ — ^ 
letter  to  this  "fellow  down  In  Turn."  In  It. 
according  to  reports  of  your  remarks,  you 
asked  how  about  the  school  chUdren  In 
Missouri  and  Colorado  axul  North  Oakou 
and  Wnneeota  and  Tenneaeee  and  Kentocky 
and  Illinois.  Were  they  to  be  deprived  of  ail 
benefit  from  the  oil  reaouroes  of  tb*  oflsbar* 
landsY 

The  answer  to  this  Ues  tn  the  ao-eallad 
tldelands  bill  itself.  It  la  that  the  measure. 
If  it  becooMs  law,  would  confirm  to  tha 
States  the  ownership  of  only  that  portion 
of  the  aea  lands  tradlttonaUy  and  hlstarlcaUy 
within  their  boandarlae — 8  mUes  seaward  In 
the  case  or  most  SUtes  and  lOV^  miles  in  tha 
case  of  Texas.  It  would  grant  to  the  rsderal 
Ouvernment  the  remainder  of  the  underseas 
lands  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Continental 
Sbelf— a  far  greater  acrsagu  than  would  be 
retained  by  the  autes  and.  Incidentally,  the 
area  which  has  by  far  the  greater  potantlal 
production  of  oil.  The  revenoes  from  **^H 
property  would  be  for  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  to  dispose  of  ss  It  saw  fit — for  the 
benefit.  If  It  ehoee.  of  tbm  scikool  children  of 
maeoarl,  Colorado,  and  any  or  all  of  the 
other  BUtes. 


nUB  TO  ■ 

Ibe  fact  that  you  tore  up  UMtMd  of  send- 
ing the  letter  to  the  fellow  down  in  1>esaa 
Is  of  no  great  coneequeooe.    I  am  extremely 

sorry,  however,  that  you  did  not  accord  tha 
same  treatment  to  the  public  statement 
which  sweeplngty  branred  the  efforu  for 
State  ownership  of  the  offshore  lands  as 
"robb«7  ih  broad  daylight— and  oo  a  eolaa- 
sal  scale." 

During  yoiir  tenitfe  as  President  you  taava 
been  accueed  of  many  things.  rraquenUy 
we,  as  a  newspaper,  bave  defended  jrou.  We 
have  tried  to  b«  as  generous  as  poealbl*  on 
the  theory  that  you  were  trytng  oonaeten- 
tlously  to  do  what  you  thought  to  be  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Nation.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  you  go  to  the  length  of  seeming 
to  Intimate  that  the  school  chUdrac  of  Texas 
are  a  party  to,  or  at  least  a  pro^)ectlve  bene- 
ficiary at.  an  attempt  at  stealing  from  the 
people  and  robbery  in  broad  dayUght.  It  Is  a 
thing  W9  regret  very  mueta  and  for  which 
there  can  be  no  Justinahie  defense. 

I  assure  you  that  my  feelings  in  t>>i»  mat- 
ter are  deep  and  sincere.  As  stated  before.  I 
^avg  no  personal  financial  interest  In  tha 
outcome  of  the  tidelands  controversy — no 
Intersst  other  than  that  of  any  loyal  Ttaan. 

I  have  tried  to  avoid  the  Intecapsrataneas 
which  you  displayed  and  to  deal  In  facts  In- 
stead of  prejudice.  I  have  laatf  this  messam 
two  or  three  times  and  have  decided  not  to 
tear  it  up  but  to  send  It. 

With  best  wlshee,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yovm. 

Aitoif  Caam, 
Publisher,  Fort  Worth  Star-Teleffrnm. 
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Monday.  June  2,  1952 

Mr.  MAQEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach another  general  election,  we  find 
that  the  Republicans  have  rather  defi- 
nitely set  forth  their  campaign  issues. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  these  items, 
the  first  of  which  might  be  termed  "stat- 
Ism  and  the  welfare  state." 

They  speak  of  statism  as  if  it  were 
some  terrible  affliction  upon  the  body 
politic.  I  had  heard  so  much  about  this 
word  that  I  decided  to  see  Just  what  it 
meant  I  failed  to  find  the  word  in  the 
smaller  dictionaries,  so  I  went  to  the  tm- 
abridged  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary  and  found  that  the  first  defi- 
nition for  "stotlsm"  was  "sUtecraft" 

Of  course,  no  one  had  ever  objected 
to  statecraft  in  government,  because 
that  means  "statesmanship."  However. 
I  looked  more  cloaely  and  found  that 
this  definition  of  "statism"  was  now  ob- 
solete, and  that  the  present  accepted 
definition  is  as  follows : 

Belief  in  a  stats  ro^^rnment  as  in  a  re- 
publle;  in  contrast  with  belltf  in  oommu- 
nlsm  or  a  Soviet  government. 

Many  times  the  Pair  Deal  administra- 
tion has  been  charged  with  catering  to 
the  Communists;  but  now  we  find  our 
opponents  accusing  lu  of  adhering  to  a 
republican  form  of  government  instead 
of  the  Communist  form  as  practiced  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  one  breath  they 
charge  us  with  aiding  and  abetting  the 
Communists,  and  in  the  next  they  ac- 
cuse us  of  statism,  which  is  the  abso- 
lute antithesis  of  communism.  They 
blow  both  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time. 

Aesop  mentioned  in  one  of  his  fables 
about  two  travelers  who  were  going  down 
a  highway  on  a  cold,  wintry  day.  They 
came  finally  to  an  old  tavern  and  decided 
to  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  As  they  were 
seated  at  the  table  waiting  to  be  served, 
one  of  the  travelers  raised  his  hands  to 
his  mouth  and  blew  upon  them. 
Whereupon  his  companion  said  to  him: 
"Why  do  you  blow  upon  your  hands?" 
•To  warm  them."  said  the  other.  After 
the  coffee  had  been  served,  the  same 
traveler  who  had  blown  upon  his  hands 
to  warm  them,  raised  the  coffee  to  his 
mouth  and  blew  upon  it.  Again  his  com- 
panion spoke:  "Why  do  you  blow  upon 
the  coffee?"  Whereupon  the  other  an- 
swered: "To  cool  It"  "Farewell."  said 
the  other,  "I  must  bid  you  adieu.  I  have 
no  faith  in  any  man  who  blows  both  hot 
and  cold  in  the  same  breath." 

Now,  what  about  the  welfare  state? 
These  captains  of  capitalism  who  express 
such  grave  concern  over  the  welfare 
state  forget  that  business  has  becm  re- 
ceiving handouts  from  the  Government 
since  the  birth  of  our  Republic.  A  high 
protective  tariff  protected  the  infant  in- 
dustries and  continued  even  after  they 


had  shed  their  diapers  and  swaddling 
clothes. 

The  railroads  received  as  an  outright 
grant  about  178,000.000  actes  of  land. 
Subsidies  were  given  shipowners,  manu- 
facturers, and  other  Gollaths  of  indus- 
try; and  those  gifts  went  unabated  until 
Roosevelt  set  aside  the  outrageous  air- 
mail contracts  early  in  his  administra- 
tion. We  sent  troops  all  over  this  world 
to  protect  American  investments  in  for- 
eign lands,  and  this  continued  until 
Roosevelt  withdrew  the  Marines  from 
Nicaragua. 

A  mass  of  legislation  has  been  passed 
to  strengthen  and  solidify  honest  cap- 
ital and  investments.  Federal  deposit 
insurance  keeps  the  banks  sound.  The 
Federal  Housing  Act  encourages  private 
construction  and  protects  mortgage 
loans.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
safeguards  honest  business.  The  RFC 
has  loaned  untold  millions  to  aid  big 
business  in  honest  expansion. 

Let  me  remind  those  who  prate  about 
the  welfare  state  that  the  preamble 
to  the  Ck>nstitution  gives  some  reasons 
for  its  establishment,  among  which  are 
"to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

On  a  television  appearance  yesterday. 
Senator  Tapt  stated  that  one  of  the  cam- 
paign issues  is  "liberty  versus  socialism. " 

They  say  we  are  stifling  individual  lib- 
erty and  initiative.  Well,  under  the  last 
Republican  administration  there  was 
plenty  of  liberty,  was  there  not?  Four- 
teen million  men  could  walk  the  high- 
ways of  America  unmolested.  They 
paid  no  taxes,  for  they  had  no  income. 
They  could  lay  their  weary  forms  under 
a  spreading  chestnut  tree  or  on  a  bench 
in  some  city  park,  and  there  was  no 
restraining  hand  to  interfere. 

But,  my  friends,  when  the  opponents 
of  the  Fair  Deal  talk  about  Uberty.  be 
not  deceived.  It  is  not  liberty  for  the 
masses  for  which  they  cry.  It  is  liberty 
for  the  captains  of  industry,  the  MeUons. 
the  Morgans,  and  du  Fonts.  It  is  the 
kind  of  liberty  that  let  the  workingman 
fast  become  a  serf  and  a  slave.  It  is  the 
kind  of  liberty  that  forced  millions  out 
of  employment  and  allowed  countless 
other  millions  only  a  bare  subsistence. 
It  is  the  kind  of  liberty  that  old  Abe 
Lincoln  feared  and  fought  when  he 
uttered  those  historic  words: 

I  see  In  the  near  futiire  a  crisis  that  un- 
nerves me  and  causes  om  to  tremble  for 
the  safety  of  my  ooimtry.  As  a  result  of  tha 
war,  oor[>orations  have  been  enthroned  and 
an  era  of  corruption  in  high  places  will  fol- 
low: snd  the  money  power  of  the  country 
will  endeavor  to  prolong  its  reign  by  work- 
ing upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people  xintU 
all  wealth  is  aggregated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  peopls  and  the  Republic  destroyed. 

Thanks  to  two  Democratic  Presidents, 
we  have  averted  the  fears  of  Lincoln. 
Since  Republican  days,  the  95  percent 
of  the  people  below  the  top  income 
brackets  have  Increased  their  share  of 
the  national  income.  The  top  group  has 
still  gotten  more  money,  but  a  smaller 
share. 


Is  it  socialism  to  promote  the  general 
welfare?  Is  it  socialism  because  we 
have  given  the  farmers  of  this  country 
a  chance  to  have  electric  powo:?  Is  it 
socialism  to  provide  decent  living  condi- 
tions for  the  people  in  our  cities?  Is  it 
socialism  that  we  seek  to  care  for  our 
aged  and  dependent;  that  we  provide  a 
degree  of  security  through  old-age  as- 
sistance and  social  security  laws?  Is  it 
socialism  that  our  planned  economy 
guarantees  a  fair  income  for  our 
farmers? 

But  our  friends  of  the  opposition  want 
liberty,  the  kind  of  liberty  that  existed 
for  12  long  years  previous  to  March 
1933;  the  kind  of  liberty  that  existed 
before  President  Roosevelt  put  into  force 
the  historic  words  of  the  great  com- 
moner: "Ye  shall  not  press  down  upon 
the  brow  of  labor,  this  crown  of  thorns." 

Another  of  the  campaign  issues  seems 
to  be  preservation  of  free  enterprise. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  old  enough 
to  remember  the  last  Republican  admin- 
istration. You  may  remebiber  when 
Hoover  was  ninning  for  President,  he 
told  us  that  if  he  were  elected  there 
would  be  two  cars  in  every  garage  and  a 
chicken  in  every  pot.  When  he  got 
through  with  us.  we  did  not  even  have 
the  pot. 

No  charge  is  made  that  business  was 
hampered  from  1921  to  1933.  yet  every 
year  witnessed  a  deeper  pallor  upon  the 
faces  of  the  unfortunate.  Every  year 
witnessed  a  decrease  in  employment. 
Every  year  witnessed  a  lengthening  of 
the  bread  lines.  Every  year  witnessed 
the  highwajrs  more  crowded  with  the 
downtrodden  forms  of  the  helpless. 
Everything  was  free  enterprise  in  those 
blessed  days.  There  were  no  New  Deal 
or  alphabetical  agencies  to  stifle  busi- 
ness or  hamper  initiative;  yet  in  the  tex- 
tile mills  of  ttie  South,  in  the  manufac- 
turing centers  of  the  East  and  garment 
factories  of  the  Middle  West.  men. 
women,  and  children  slaved  in  despair. 
No  agencies  were  dictating  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer;  yet  he  sold  his  hogs  at  3 
cents,  his  eggs  at  5  cents,  and  his  com 
at  12  cents,  if  he  foimd  a  buyer. 

During  those  great  days  of  free  enter- 
prise, about  one-half  the  farms  of  this 
country  were  operated  by  tenants.  To- 
day, out  of  5.400.000  farms,  only  1.400.- 
000  are  run  by  tenants.  The  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report  stated  in  its  April 
issue  that  in  spite  of  war.  taxes,  and 
prices,  the  typical  consimier  is  today 
living  37  percent  better  than  he  did  in 
1929.  a  year  long  remembered  for  easy 
spending  and  liigh  living.  Personal  net 
savings  in  the  United  States  rose  from 
$1,400,000,000  in  1932— when  we  had  free 
enterprise — to  $17,200,000,000  in  1951 — 
while  slaves  of  tiie  Fair  Deal 

Again  the  reactionaries  shout  that  we 
must  get  back  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

My  friends,  when  millions  walked  the 
streets  and  highways  of  America  sedcing 
emplo3Tnent,  while  their  dependents  re- 
mained at  home  fighting  the  grim  9ec- 
tacle  of  starvation,  the  Constitution  was 
working,  was  it  nof*  When  the  fanner 
Slaved  in  the  field  raising  a  crop  and  had 
to  sell  the  product  of  his  labor  at 
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than  the  eoet  of  production,  the  Ckmstl- 
tutkm  WAS  tu  fan  bloom,  was  tt  not?* 
When  the  fanner  and  d^  man  stood  at 
the  auctkm  block  and  saw  their  homes 
soM  out  from  under  them,  the  Constttu- 
tkm  was  8olDg  good,  wu  it  not?  When 
uBdemouiiahed  giris  worked  In  the 
sweatshops  at  00  cents  per  day  and  were 
f oreed  into  lives  of  shame  and  dishonor 
because  they  oould  not  make  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together;  and  when 
tlMnisands  of  youth  roamed  the  land, 
pilfering,  plundering,  and  murdering, 
the  Ooostttution  was  safely  in  Republi- 
can hands  at  that  timue.  was  it  not? 
When  the  old,  inflrm,  and  indigent  of 
this  country  were  spending  their  last 
*  days  In  the  poorhouses  of  our  land,  the 
CSanstttutiflo  was  ruled  over  at  that  time 
by  the  Indtrldual  liberty  crowd,  was  it 
not?  Aa  a  lawyer.  I  have  as  great  a  re- 
spect for  the  Constitution  as  any  man 
can  have,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  re. 
ocBded  where  a  mere  love  of  this  great 
doeument  or  a  dose  perusal  thereof 
would  ever  wipe  out  the  belly  pangs  of 
hunger. 

Nest  we  arc  charged  with  high  taxes 
and  wast^ul  spending. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  in 
any  enterprise  as  Wg  as  our  Qovemment 
we  have  some  duplication  of  effort, 
sooe  waste;  but  by  the  passage  of  the 
Hoover  racomoiendations  we  are  trying 
to  out  down  on  that.  However,  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  budget  is  not  as  easy  as  one 
might  think,  with  the  international  sit- 
uation as  it  is.  lately  I  prepared  a 
breakdown  of  the  1953  budget.  For  na- 
tional defense  it  proposed  an  expendi- 
ture of  60  cents  out  of  each  bxidget  dol- 
lar; for  military  and  economic  aid  to 
other  nations  it  was  12.7  cents;  for  vet- 
erans benefits  it  was  4.9  cents;  for  inter- 
est en  public  debt  it  was  7.3  cents;  and 
for  defense  production  and  economic 
wtahnizAtlon,  it  was  2.4  cents.  It  will 
thus  be  noted  tlMtt  out  of  every  dollar  to 
be  expended  In  fiscal  year  1953,  87.3 
cents  would  go  for  the  payment  of  past 
wars  or  for  the  present  national  emer- 
gency, the  only  exception  being  that  a 
part  of  the  interest  payments  is  for  debts 
not  whoUy  war  contracted.  Yet  this  is 
a  fixed  Item  and  cannot  be  reduced. 

Only  12.7  cents  out  of  each  budget  dol- 
lar ia  left  for  all  the  other  far-fiung 
agencies  of  our  Government.  Certainly 
we  cannot  save  much  there,  even  if  we 
Hxtd  one  employee  out  of  each  ten.  Yet 
the  Congress  has  cut  down  on  these  lat- 
ter Items  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
jnstlfled.  In  fact,  the  Congress,  In  my 
0B?lnion,  has  so  rednced  the  items  for  na- 
tional defense  that  we  might  well  face 
disaster. 

None  of  us  likes  deficit  spending.  We 
do  not  like  being  in  debt;  but  business 
has  often  found  it  profitable  to  expand 
and  go  in  debt.  When  you  add  to  the 
wealth  and  welfare  of  the  United  States; 
when  you  are  protecting  the  safety  of 
tMs  country;  then  the  bugaboo  of  debt 
eeases  to  be  the  monster  they  would  have 
us  betteve. 

Let  OS  remember,  also,  that  It  is  not 
ao  much  a  gueetion  of  how  much  we  pay 
in  taxes,  but  rather  what  we  have  re- 
maining after  payment  of  taxes. 

We  are  also  hearing  much  these  days 
about  corruption  in  government. 


No  sensible  person  can  ever  condone 
dishonesty  in  Government.  He  who 
violates  a  public  trust  is  entitled  only  to 
the  Ignonxin^  of  his  countrymen  and 
should  have  visited  upon  him  the  full 
penalties  of  the  law.  We  cannot  gain- 
say the  fact  that  too  many  employees  of 
Qovemment  have  been  found  to  be  dis- 
honest. Certainly  our  President  has 
been  beti^yed  by  sMue  of  those  holding 
responsible  Jobs;  but  other  trusting  men 
have  been  betrayed  by  those  in  whom 
they  placed  faith. 

Herod  professed  a  desire  to  worrtilp, 
but  when  the  Wise  Men  were  gone,  he 
wrote  a  decree  that  imbued  his  kingdom 
with  the  blood  of  the  innocents.  Peter, 
in  one  breath  exclaimed:  "Lord,  I  win 
follow  Thee,  even  unto  death,"  but  later 
in  the  palace  lald:  "I  know  Him  noC.* 
Judas  Iscariot  pledged  fidelity  to  his 
Saviour;  but  that  night,  for  30  pieces  of 
silver,  betrayed  his  Master  with  a  kiss. 

When  we  think  of  t^e  vast  number  of 
public  servants,  we  can  be  thankful  that 
only  a  relatively  few  have  been  dis- 
honest— a  smaller  ratio  than  that  found 
in  the  banking  industry  of  this  country 
or  any  other  great  private  enterprise. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  committees  erf 
Congress  exposing  these  grafters  are 
headed  by  Demoerats.  Demoeratlo 
United  States  attorneys  are  prosecuting 
these  law  violators;  and.  in  most  cases. 
Democratic  Federal  Judges  are  hearing 
the  eases  and  pronouncing  stiff  sen- 
tences. 

Ot  course,  we  have  heard  of  some 
fraud  and  corruption  in  Republican  eras, 
notably  in  the  Grant  and  Harding  ad- 
ministrations. Speaking  of  Harding  re- 
minds me  of  an  incident  in  his  adminis- 
tration. He  received  a  letter  one  day 
from  a  woman  in  New  Hampshire.  It 
read  as  follows:  "Dear  Mr.  President:  I 
hear  you  have  some  useless  boards  and 
bureaus  down  there  in  Washington  that 
you  want  to  get  rid  of.  I'm  an  elderly 
widow,  dont  have  much  funtfture  for 
my  house,  and  I  could  use  one  of  them 
bureaus."  To  Which  the  President  re- 
pUed:  "Dear  Madam:  You  are  mistaken 
if  you  think  that  I  want  to  get  rid  of  any 
boards  or  bureaus;  but  I  do  have  one 
oil-stained  cabinet  that  Fd  like  to  dis- 
pense with." 

I  can  say  to  you  that  no  man  is  more 
anxious  to  stamp  out  dishonesty  in  gov- 
ernment than  is  the  President.  In  all  his 
30  years  of  putaUc  olBce,  there  has  been 
no  taint  of  wrongdoing.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  ferreted  out  fraud  and 
saved  the  taxpayers  money.  As  chair- 
man of  the  War  Invesrtigating  Commit- 
tee, he  won  national  acclaim  for  a  Job 
well  done  and  one  which  saved  this  Gov- 
ernment untold  millions.  His  mother 
once  said:  "Harry  could  always  plow 
the  stralghtest  furrow  of  any  farmer  in 
the  community."  Harry  Truman,  my 
friends,  is  still  plowing  a  straight  furrow; 
a  straight  fiirrow  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, a  straight  furrow  for  humanity  and 
the  rights  of  men,  a  straight  furrow  for 
decency  In  government  and  e<2uslity  of 
opportunity  for  all  men.  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

Again,  the  Republicans  have  much  to 
say  about  Acheson,  our  foreign  policy, 
and  the  stalemate  in  Korea. 


You  will  recall  that  early  last  year 
Herbert  Hoover  made  his  famous  speech 
in  which  he  advocated,  in  substance,  that 
we  should  send  no  money  or  standing 
army  abroad.  He  advocated  that  Amer- 
ica should  make  itoelf  strong  and  make 
its  stand  against  communism  on  our  own 
shores.  It  was  perhaps  the  strongest 
speech  made  in  behalf  of  isolation  that 
has  been  uttered  since  Washington's 
Farewell  Address.  Among  those  who 
were  loudest  In  their  praise  of  the  Hoover 
remarks  were  Senator  Tatx  and  other 
Bouse  and  Senate  leaders. 

A  short  time  lata*,  however,  another 
political  prophet  aroae  on  the  horizon  in 
the  figure  of  General  MacArthur. 
Speaking  before  a  Joint  meeting  of  Hooae 
and  Senate,  he  proclaimed  the  Idea  that 
in  our  effort  to  contain  communism,  we 
must  consider  it  from  a  global  aspect  It 
was  the  exact  antithesis  of  what  Mr. 
Hoover  suggested;  yet  we  find  these  sanie 
Republican  leaders  falling  behind  the 
MacArthur  banner  and  virtually  advo- 
cating a  full-scale  war. 

These  political  prophets  remind  me  d 
the  oommon  chameleon,  who  is  able  to 
change  the  color  of  its  skin  according  to 
its  mood  or  the  surrounding  conditions. 
"Mr.  Republican."  and  a  few  of  his  satel- 
lites are  the  only  ones  of  homo  sapiens 
who  can  mount  a  horse  and  ride  off  in 
two  or  three  different  directions  at  the 
same  time. 

If  press  reports  at  the  time  were  cor- 
rect. General  MacArthur  indicated  in 
his  letter  to  Representative  Joe  Mabtin, 
that  in  our  effort  to  contain  conunn- 
nism.  Asia  was  of  primary  importance 
and  Europe  secondary.  Of  course,  in 
his  speech  before  Congress,  he  took  a 
slightly  different  position  by  stating  that 
the  Issues  were  global  and  that  the  Com- 
munist advance  in  one  sector  would 
threaten  the  destruction  of  all  sectors. 
Basically,  however,  the  general  would 
have  expanded  the  war.  making  the  Far 
East  the  chief  hunting  grouiuls,  as 
against  the  U.  N.  policy  of  attempting 
to  Isolate  the  conflict  in  Korea  and  con- 
centrating on  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  The  general  told  us  that  in  war 
there  was  no  substitute  for  victory ;  and 
further  indicated  that  if  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  bomb  the  bases  in  Manchuria. 
vict(X7  would  have  been  ours,  lives  could 
have  been  saved,  and  our  boys  could 
return  home.  The  fact  is.  however,  the 
general  has  not  always  been  accurate 
in  his  predictions.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  Red  Chinese  would  not  enter 
the  conflict,  but  they  did  enter.  It 
should  likewise  be  remembered  that  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  have  entered  into 
a  mutual  assistance  pact;  that  when  one 
is  attacked  the  other  will  come  to  its 
aid.  Russia  had  loudly  proclaimed  its 
desire  for  peace,  but  there  was  the  pos- 
sibility that  she  was  only  awaiting  an  ex- 
cuse to  get  in  the  conflict  while  we  were 
yet  weak.  Each  month  we  are  beeom- 
ing  stronger,  and  the  so-called  stalenute 
in  Korea  could  well  save  our  country 
from  disaster. 

A  war  in  the  F!ar  East  would  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  earth,  where  live 
five  times  as  many  peoples  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe. 
Russia,  covering  the  north  half  of  Asia, 
would  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
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U.  N.  forces  fighting  on  that  continent. 
Nothing  would  please  her  more  than 
having  us  become  involved  there.  In- 
dia would  no  doubt  be  alined  against 
us.  That  wo  aid  make  the  three  biggest 
countries  in  the  world  against  us:  China, 
500.000.000:  India.  340.000.000;  and  Rus- 
sia, 18c .000,(00,  without  counting  the 
iron -curtain  countries.  China  alone 
could  engage-  millions  of  troops.  The 
way  would  be'open  for  Russia  to  seize 
Western  Europe,  with  its  skilled  man- 
power and  scientists  and  resources  of 
coal.  iron,  and  manufacture. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  U.  N.  nations 
shuddered  and  hesitated  to  give  Mac- 
Arthur  more  troops.  They  did  not  want 
to  encourage  him  in  any  Asiatic  adven- 
ture. They  were  motivated  by  self- 
preservation  and  By  fears  that  world 
war  III  would  wipe  out  millions  of  hu- 
man beings,  if  not  democracy  itself. 

Let  us  examine  the  reasoning  of  our 
Republican  friends.  You  who  say  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  a  war  party  and 
that  Dean  Acheson  should  be  fired  are 
now  advocating  that  we  should  seek  no 
peace  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  In- 
stead, you  an;  advocating  measures  that 
would  most  o^rtainly  spread  the  conflict 
all  over  the  Far  East. 

You  who  .my  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  a  war  party  and  that  Acheson 
should  be  omited  are  insisting  that  we 
support  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  his  desire  to 
carry  the  war  to  the  mainland  of  China. 
You  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  when 
Chiang  had  millions  of  men  in  his  army — 
perhaps  four  times  as  many  as  in  the 
Red  Chinese  armies — he  was  miserably 
defeated,  even  though  he  had  been 
helped  with  about  two  bilUons  in  money 
and  materiel  furnished  by  the  United 
Statea. 

You  who  say  our  country  is  near  bank- 
ruptcy would  oust  Dean  Acheson  because 
he  opposes  our  support  of  Chiang  in  such 
an  imdertakim?.  You  take  this  (position 
certainly  knowing  that  we  would  have  to 
support  him  v^th  millions  of  men  and 
other  billions  of  money.  You  know,  or 
should  know,  that  his  poorly  trained  and 
equipped  troops  would  not  last  as  long 
as  a  snowball  in  Hades  unless  we  did 
support  him.  You  know,  again,  that 
Formosa  would  then  be  improtected  and 
its  defense  would  fall  upon  us. 

You  who  say  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  be  condemned  because  American 
troops  were  not  kept  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea — you  certainly  know  that 
U.  N.  resolutions  in  November  1947  and 
December  1948  called  for  withdrawal  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  forces.  You 
should  know  that  the  President  of  South 
Korea  asked  us  to  remove  our  troops; 
that  Russia  had  removed  her  troops  from 
North  Korea;  and  that  in  the  psycho- 
logical war  then  being  carried  on  Russia 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  our  troops 
remained,  arguing  that  it  was  proof  of 
the  imperialistic  policies  of  this  country. 

You  who  say  that  Acheson  should  be 
fired  because  we  did  not  leave  South 
Korea  with  sufficient  armaments,  seem 
to  forget  that  we  did  give  it  more  than 
a  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
equipment  and  left  behind  a  military  ad- 
visory group  of  600  officers  and  men.  It 
might  also  be  mentioned  that  Syngman 
Jlhee  had  expressed  a  desire  to  attack 


North  Korea,  and  that  he  continually 
kept  the  State  Department  on  nettles 
in  such  regard.  Certainly  it  is  common 
knowledge,  also,  that  President  Rhee. 
while  professing  democracy,  liad  done 
very  little  for  his  people,  Just  as  Chiang 
Kai-shek  had  done  little  for  the  teeming 
millions  of  China. 

You  who  say  that  General  MacArthxur 
is  the  light  of  the  world,  further  say  that 
our  point  4  program  is  wasteful  spend- 
ing—this, in  snite  of  the  fact  that  the 
general,  in  his  speech  to  Congress,  stated 
that  in  the  war  against  communism,  we 
should  be  mindful  of  the  social  condi- 
tions in  Asia  and  of  the  desire  of  those 
peoples  to  have  a  fuller  life. 

You  who  say  wo  are  not  taking  ade- 
quate steps  to  combat  communism  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain — you  would  strip 
from  the  Voice  of  America  the  fiesh,  and 
leave  only  the  dry  bones. 

No  man  has  been  subjected  to  more 
abuse  and  caliminy  than  has  our  present 
Secretary  of  State.  In  my  Judgment. 
Dean  Acheson  is  a  man  of  sincerity,  abil- 
ity, and  integrity.  When  vilification, 
diatribe,  and  slurs  have  been  heaped 
upon  him,  he  has  stood  firm.  He  has 
done  his  full  duty  as  he  saw  it.  Men 
of  smaller  stature  and  lesser  intellect 
might  have  been  cowed— but  not  he.  He 
is  no  more  a  follower  of  the  Communist 
ideology  than  was  the  lowly  Man  of  Gali- 
lee. The  baying  of  the  hounds  has  scared 
him  not.  nor  swerved  him  from  his 
course.  He  knows,  in  the  words  of  Quin- 
tus:  "A  cowardly  cur  barks  more  fiercely 
than  it  bites."  He  has  answered  his 
critics  when  stmimoned  to  do  so.  He  has 
had  no  time  for  resonant  retaliation. 
Through  it  all.  he  has  kept  an  even  keel; 
and  this  arises  to  his  credit  like  a  white 
shaft  to  the  Heavens.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  when  history  writes  its  record  of 
his  deeds  and  accomplishments,  it  will 
be  in  the  words  of  Him  who  said:  "Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  my  concern  for  the  future  does  not 
make  of  me  a  pessimist.  The  interna- 
tional situation  presents  terrific  prob- 
lems. No  human  can  know  the  exact 
best  course  to  pursue.  As  Thomas  Paine 
once  said.  "These  are  times  that  try 
men's  souls";  but  I  find  solace  in  the 
words  of  John  Erskine.  "Pessimists  who 
despair  as  they  look  at  the  world  forget 
the  solidarity  of  our  people,  the  intel- 
ligence and  wisdom  of  youth."  It  is 
written  in  Holy  Script,  "Know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  I 
have  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
truth  over  superstition  and  ignorance.  I 
beUeve  that  goodness  and  mercy  will 
some  time  prevail  over  the  forces  of  sham 
and  greed. 

Since  the  world  began  man  has  sought 
a  better  way  of  life.  I  envision  a  time 
when  our  late  advances  in  science  will 
be  used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. If  the  atom  bomb  could  be  i^bol- 
ished  and  the  peacetime  secret  of  the 
atom  shared  with  the  world,  it  would  do 
more  to  change  the  course  of  everyday 
living  than  any  happening  of  the  past 
Toiling  humanity  would  have  lifted  from 
Its  shoulder  much  of  the  burden  of  physi- 
cal labor.  It  would  give  us  the  greatest 
ascendancy   over  nature,   the   greatest 


command  over  our  surroundings  ever 
attamed. 

I  cannot  but  l}elieve  that  some  day  the 
iron  curtain  will  be  lifted  and  that  some- 
how the  destinies  of  the  people  of  ths 
world  will  be  guided  by  the  love  and  spirit 
of  Him  who  witnesses  the  fall  of  each 
tiny  sparrow. 

I  firmly  believe  it  is  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States  to  lead  the  way.  Victory 
can  never  come  on  the  battlefields  alone. 
The  fight  against  false  prophets  must  be 
finally  won  in  the  factories,  fields,  and 
rice  paddies  where  men  labor  and  strug- 
gle for  a  fuller  life.  Our  people  must  be- 
secure,  and  we  must  render  assistance 
to  democratic  ideals  elsewhere.  We  shall 
pay  taxes  until  it  hurts;  but  let  us  ever 
remember  that  liberty  and  free  govern- 
ment were  purchased  at  a  price.  That 
men  might  be  free,  thousands  of  heroic 
souls  have  lain  in  dungeons,  have  felt 
the  thumbscrew  and  witnessed  the  ter- 
rible torture  of  the  gibbet, 

I  believe  it  was  Lord  Beaconsfield  who 
said: 

Th«  man  who  does  not  look  up  will  look 
down,  and  the  spirit  which  does  not  dar* 
to  soar  is  destined  to  groveL 

I  think  the  spirit  of  America  is  look- 
ing upward. 


Meaorial  Daj  Address,  May  30, 1952 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OT  PEKIfBTLVANlA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  deliver  the  following  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  Memorial  Day  sei-v- 
ices  of  the  Altoona  Veterans  Council, 
Fairview  Cemetery,  Altoona.  Pa.,  on  Fri- 
day, May  30,  1952: 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  have  the  prlvUege 
of  Joining  with  you  in  paying  homage  to 
those  who  died  to  create  and  preserve  this 
great  RepubUc. 

The  call  to  arms  is  a  noble  tradition  that 
had  Its  inception  at  Concord,  where  the  first 
shot  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  fired — a 
shot  that  was  heard  around  the  world. 

This  tradition  continues  to  the  present 
time,  with  valiant  Americans  fighting  Com- 
munist hordes  in  BUirea. 

It  is  £  tradition  based  upon  the  courage, 
patriotism,  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  men- 
past  and  present — of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
fought  the  wars  of  our  Nation. 

These  great  Americans  we  honor  today. 

Although  Memorial  Day  did  not  officially 
begin  untU  shortly  after  the  ClvU  War.  I 
like  to  think  that  In  reality  It  had  its  be- 
ginning after  the  American  Revolution. 

What  a  tremendous  debt  we  owe  those  men 
of  the  Revolution  who  wholeheartedly  offere<l 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  so  that  this  Nation  might  be  bom. 

With  Indomitable  courage  they  vowed  to 
stand  or  faU  with  the  principles  of  govam- 
ment  enunciated  by  the  founders  of  this 
Nation. 

History  proves  they  did  not  strlv*  for  glory, 
but  instead  they  had  a  burning  dMtz«  tor 
liberty  and  freedom. 

They  knew  the  Justness  of  their  eax 
that  they  were  fighting  a  battle  to 
the  human  dignity  ot  manktiHi. 
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Today  we  find  that  bl  story  Is  repeating 
Itaelf  as  freemen  are  banded  together  In  the 
age-old  conflict  of  oppretislon  and  tyranny 
TcniB  liberty  and  freedom. 

I  wonder  whether  today,  as  a  people,  we 
•>•  eqtsal  In  aplxit  and  courage  to  thoae  men 
of  CXmcord,  Bunker  BUI.  Valley  Verge,  and 
Torktown. 

Or  are  we  taking  too  much  for  granted? 

Haa  our  freedom  in  ma:3y  respects  led  to 
Ucenae,  moral  indifference,  and  a  dulled 
■ense  of  public  and  private  duties? 

Brery  American  WOTtby  of  khe  name 
ahould  aearch  hia  own  soul  for  an  answer  to 
the  question:  "Am  I  proTlng  worthy  of  my 
berltacer* 

.  In  >**fc<ng  an  anrwer  to  this  qoestkxk,  he 
ibould  be  mlndf xil  of  the  heroic  sacrifices  of 
our  hero  dead,  which  represents  the  purchase 
price  of  our  manifold  blesi^lngs. 

Memorial  Day  caiisea  the  whole  span  of 
Amertean  military  and  evil  history  to  be 
regarded  ae  a  oompoette  iilcture  because  It 
la  a  ftmlgnatml  time  to  honar  those  who  bat- 
tled to  praserre  the  mighty  structure  of  state 
erected  by  such  master  builders  as  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  Lincoln. 

Therefore,  on  this  Memorial  Day  we  salute 
those  heroes  who  successfully  defended  this 
Nation  from  its  birth  afjalnst  those  who 
would  demollah  the  fomndattnns  on  which 
thla  Oovenunent  was  toullt. 

In  the  classic  Bunker  Hill  oration  elo- 
quent reference  was  made  to  the  soldiers 
timin  and  the  part  tbey  played  in  the  battle 
for  human  liberty. 

Webster  said:  "Wheresoever  among  men 
a  heart  shall  be  rotmd  that  beats  to  the 
transports  of  patriotism  acd  liberty,  its  aspi- 
ration shall  be  to  claim  kindred  with  thy 
splrtt." 

In  short,  Webster  pointed  out  the  intense 
longing  for  human  liberty  and  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  thoae  who  aspire  to  Euch 
an  ideal  ind  those  who  died  in  preserving  it. 

As  we  honor  those  who  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  we  llkewtee  pay  homage  to 
those  who  preserved  the  Lolon. 

The  memory  of  their  deeds  will  never  die. 

It  was  87  years  ago  that  the  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War.  so  beloved  by  the  great  Lin- 
coln and  woven  into  that  great  organisation, 
the  Orand  Army  of  the  BepuMlc,  marched 
past  the  White  Hoiue. 

Preaident  Johnaosi  and  hlgb  niWrlala.  with 
■soumlng  bands  on  their  arms,  took  the 
salute  because  the  immortal  emancipator 
had  been  felled  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

On  the  llpe  of  the  throng  who  wltnesaed 
this  awe-lnaplrlng  spectacle  were  the  words, 
"What  a  pity  that  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not 
live  to  see  his  victorious  scldiera  come  home." 

Today  flags  and  flowers  will  be  laid  on 
the  graves  of  not  only  Union  soldiers,  but 
also  on  the  graves  of  thoee  who  fought  for 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

Both  the  Union  and  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier were  Americans  and  fought  for  a  cause 
they  con£ldered  Just  and  right. 

Thus  we  salute  the  memory  of  not  only 
the  Union  soldiers,  but  also  those  men  who 
■erved  In  the  lost  catise. 

In  doing  so  we  adhere  to  the  admonition 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said.  "With  malice 
towards  none,  with  charity  for  all." 

Truly  there  is  after  all  a  common  heritage 
of  American  valor. 

It  took  a  civil  war  to  give  us  an  inde- 
structible union  of  American  States. 

Today  that  union  m\ist  be  forged  ever 
doeer  as  we  prepare  for  the  defense  of  our 
homeland  against  the  world  conspiracy  of 
eommunlsm. 

■niere  la  a  close  bond  between  our  genera- 
tion and  thoee  brave  men  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  diirlng  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Those  stirring  da3r8  bring  to  mind  the  bat- 
tles of  San  Juan  Hill,  Santiago,  and  Manila 
Bay. 

Today  we  salate  those  splendid  comrades 
who,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  fell  la  ac- 


tion following  the  colors,  as  well  as 
who  have  departed  this  life  in  the  half  cen- 
tury that  haa  elapeed. 

They  perfcrmed  their  duty  and  added 
their  share  to  the  glorious  tradition  of  the 
call  to  arms  that  had  its  beginning  at  Con- 
cord, and  continues  at  this  moment  in  the 
rioe  paddies  of  North  Kore*. 

The  victories  of  those  who  fought  the 
battles  of  San  Juan  Hill.  Santiago,  and  Ma- 
nila Bay  effected  the  emergence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world  power  In  the  family  of 
nations. 

We  pass  on  down  the  corridor  of  time  to 
World  War  I.  a  war  fought  with  human 
Ideals,  pitted  against  autocracy  and  mili- 
tarism. 

When  we  saw  autocracy  in  1914  rtuhlng 
westward  to  engulf  the  world,  as  a  nation, 
we  becan>e  disturbed. 

We  were  finally  drawn  Into  the  war  in 
1917  and  by  our  efforts  carried  to  victory 
war-weary  Britain,  Ftance,  and  Italy. 

World  War  I  brln^  to  mind  the  stirring 
memories  of  the  Metise-Argonne,  St.  Mthtei, 
and  Belleau  Wood. 

We  found  ourselves  fighting  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Old  World  from  whence  our 
forefathers  came,  with  the  result  this  Na- 
tion lost  S3.430  men  from  battle  deaths, 
with  tbousanciB  of  others  left  with  shattered 
bodies  and  shadowed  minds. 

Since  the  armistice  of  1918,  many  veterans 
of  World  War  I  have  passed  to  their  eternal 
reward  but  their  deeds  have  enshrined  them 
In  our  hearts. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  Is  the 
symbol  of  World  War  I — in  reality  it  la  a 
sacred  stone  of  remembrance. 

Finally,  foe  the  second  time  in  our  gen- 
eration another  world  war  was  fooght 
against  militarism,  fascism,  conununJaai.  la 
short  totalitarlanlam. 

In  the  titanic  strtiggle  of  World  War  n  the 
United  States  and  her  AlUes  lost  10,648.474 
men,  killed  and  missing  In  action,  of  which 
we  loet  395,904;  while  our  enemies  lost  over 
4,500.000  men. 

In  addition,  the  Uhlted  States  expended 
•360,000.000,000  on  World  War  II,  and  bU- 
Uons  since  for  hundreds  of  causes  that  re- 
sulted from  the  shattering  Impact  ot  the 
greatest  war  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  this  great  catastrophe,  some  of  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  a  generation  of 
the  flower  of  our  youth  and  early  manoood 
offered  themselves  In  4ffrniM'  of  this  Nation. 

As  a  result,  today  the  wlwde  earth  Is  girdled 
with  the  graves  of  American  dead. 

We  of  this  generation  and  generations  to 
come  will  never  forget  their  deeds  of  valor, 
for  they  are  recorded  by  blood  and  sacrifice 
In  letters  of  gold  on  the  history  books  at 
this  Nation. 

Tb  those  men  who  have  died  and  are  dying 
daily,  following  oar  flag  in  far  off  Korea,  we 
Iiay  respectful  hinnage 

Already  neiu-ly  ao.000  of  the  flower  of  Amer- 
ican manhood  have  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice in  the  Korean  conflict  with  nearly  80.000 
more  being  listed  as  wounded  or  missing  In 
action. 

While  there  ts  nothing  we  can  say  that 
will  adequately  comfort  their  loved  ones,  so 
overwhelming  is  their  grief,  we  want  them  to 
know  that  our  hearts  are  sorrowful,  and  that 
their  loved  ones  are  in  our  prayers  and  in 
our  thoughts  of  this  Memorial  Day. 

Thoee  galtant  Americans  who  have  fallen 
In  the  Korean  war  are  the  first  battle  casual- 
ties in  our  struggle  against  the  most  power- 
ful foe  of  western  civilization,  world  oom* 
muiliam,  a  struggle  that  may  continue  many 
years. 

Our  enemy  in  Korea  is  ruthleas  and  not 
only  does  he  try  to  destroy  us  on  the  battle- 
field, but  be  Is  waging  a  war  of  attrition  in 
the  hope  of  exhausting  us  economically, 
splrltiially,  and  from  a  military  standpoint. 

Oommimlsm  Is  bent  on  destroying  thoa* 
political  and  social  institutions  which  have 
made    America   great   thus    nullifying    the 


barolo  aacrifioes  of  those  who  offered  their 
lives  in  defense  of  this  Nation,  since  the 
revolutionary  war. 

The  conflict  la  on.  the  gantlet  li  down.  If 
you  do  not  believe  this  statement  la  true  X 
Mk  you  to  pay  cloae  attention  to  a  qootation 
troaa  the  speech  of  Lrenin.  tbm  fattier  o<  ecsa- 
Bnunlam  which  he  delivered  oataide  of  Moe- 
cow  before  World  War  I. 

In  that  q;>eech.  which  has  been  translated 
into  Bnglish,  lrenin  said:  "We  will  win  the 
Western  World  for  communism  without  shed- 
ding a  drop  of  a  alngle  Russian  sotdtarli 
blood. 

"We  will  bankrupt  the  Western  WorUL 

"We  will  create  fear  and  suaplclaa:  we  wtU 
WMtfe  Inside  by  creating  racial  hatreda,  reU- 
glous  antagonlama. 

"We  will  pit  father  against  son;  we  will 
tnsptre  strikes  and  riots;  we  will  plant  the 
seeds  at  turmoil;  and  we  will  cover  It  all 
with  an  Inflatkm  that  will  lead  to  eonnoraH 
disaster  until  we  have  f4.000,000  unemployed 
people  on  the  street*  of  ImperiaUsUe 
America. 

"We  will  break  their  economy. 

*^e  will  send  their  dollar  down  to  where 
tt  is  not  worth  10  cents. 

"We  wlU  destroy  the  futtire  security  of  life 
taeuranee,  at  old-age  pensioDS.  until  a  llfia 
annuity  that  soneone  felt  would  be  su^ 
•tantlal  for  the  last  of  life  wiU  buy  b«t  • 
loaf  of  bread. 

"We  will  break  their  currency. 

"We  will  break  their  sptrlU 

"We  wUl  frighten  them. 

"We  will  scare  them. 

"We  wUl  create  poliUeal  chicanery. 

«We  WiU  confuse  intemaUosial  dlpUasacy. 

*Tre  wUl  do  aU 
tlM  father  at  eommunlsm.  In  the 
daUversd  prior  to  the  beginning  at  World 
War  I. 

I  ask  you  in  all  sincerity,  have  not  the 
events  of  the  past  5  years  followed  closely 
the  letter  and  the  tfitrtt  at  Lenin's  state- 
ment? 

How  can  we  meet  this  ettallenge  of  wertd 
eommunlam? 

In  my  opinion  everyone  of  us  most  ba 
prepared  to  accept  oaosMsraUs  sacriAee.  in 
the  months  to  rnma.  r 

We  muat  give  bmsw  wrlowi  thought  aai 
study  to  the  responslMliUes  and  duties  of 
being  good  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  be  diligent  in  helping  where 
and  whenever  possible,  to  effect  a  cloeer 
spiritual  and  politleal  unity  throughout  this 
Matloti. 

We  must  be  earefol  to  v«*a  fine  leadsBS  at 
vision — and  courage. 

We  must  be  stanch  supporters  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  If 
called  to  duty,  we  m\aX  give  our  best,  as  did 
our  fathers  before  us. 

While  we  accept  these  responsibilities  and 
obligations  with  courage.  Intelligence,  and 
deep  convictions,  let  us  at  the  same  ttma 
rededlcate  nurselves  to  ttie  principles  of  our 
founding  fathers,  and  to  the  ideals  of  those 
great  Americans  who.  in  defending  this 
great  BepubUc,  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion. 

Memorial  Day  would  be  a  daf  of  unapeak* 
able  sadnses,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that 
our  heroic  dead  did  not  die  in  vain. 

Their  ideals  made  America  a  symbol  of 
hope  among  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
all  the  earth. 

Their  sacrlflces  preeei-ved  our  heritage  of 
liberty  and  freedom,  and  hurled  a  ehaUenge 
to  oa.  to  pteeaive  our  prieeisss  birthright 
for  futxire  generatlona — unsullied  and  aad*> 
fllad. 

Let  us  be  true  to  the  trust  repoeed  in  ua, 
by  keeping  faith  with  our  honored  dead. 
by  rededlcatlng  ourselves  on  this  Memorial 
Day  to  the  task  before  us — the  preservation 
of  the  greatest  Oovernment  on  the  faee  at 
the  earth  •  •  •  the  Oovesumeot  of  «!»• 
United  States  at 
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A  Model  of  Labar-Maaaf  emeBf  Relatkms 


EXTEIfSION  OF  REMARKS 
•  or 

"^     HON.  WILUAM  C.  LANTAFF 

or  namiDA 

IN  THZ  BODSI  OF  REPRSSXNTATIVB 

Monday.  June  2.  1952 

Mr.  LANTAFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
last  fall.  Miamlans  have  been  concerned 
with  a  labor- management  dispute  in  the 
Biiaml  Tranf4t  Co.  At  one  time  during 
the  dispute.  Dade  County  was  paralyzed 
when  bus  service  was  stopped.  During 
the  course  of  this  dispute,  tempers  had 
oftimes  run  high  and  at  one  time  there 
appeared  little  lilcelitaood  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  company  and  the 
union  could  be  resolved. 

But  recently.  WllUam  D.  Pawley, 
owner  of  the  transit  company,  and  W.  O. 
Praxier.  president  of  the  bus  union,  is- 
sued "no-stnke"  pledges.  Both  man- 
agement and  labor  realized  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  community  as  a  whole 
and.  in  my  opinion,  their  action  will  do 
more  to  preserve  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem In  America  than  any  action  we  can 
take  here  in  Congress.  They  are  ap- 
proaching their  problem  with  complete 
honesty  and  sincerity.  Through  their 
action,  they  have  gained  the  admira- 
tion  and  respect  of  the  community. 

I  personally  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Frailer  and  Mr.  Pawley  for  their  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  and  for  the  ex- 
emplary mamier  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducting theii  negotiations.  Both  of 
them  are  two-fisted  fighters  for  the  in- 
terests they  represent:  bLt  they  are 
ligiiting  for  their  cause  in  the  best 
American  tradition. 

Here  is  a  real  example  that  the  an- 
swer to  labor- management  disputes  does 
not  lie  in  the  passage  of  puniUve  legis- 
lation by  Congress.  Other  serious  dis- 
putes in  the  country  today  could  be  set- 
tled if  both  management  and  labor  fol- 
lowed the  principles  adhered  to  by  these 
two  men  to  whom  I  pay  tribute  today. 

The  following  is  an  article  from  the 
Miami  Daily  News,  of  Miami.  Fla..  dated 
May  20,  to  which  I  have  made  reference : 

Pawlct,  Paasnn  Joor  in  No-Sraxax  Pttiwi¥» 
Bv»  Bmao  LCAvaa  om  Cuba  Ttar 
(By  Stephen  B.  Harris) 

Miami  Tranilt  Owner  WUUam  D.  Pawley 
and  Btis  Union  Preaident  W.  O.  Prazler  both 
Issued  no-strike  pledges  today  before  the  bus 
magnate  left  for  a  2-day  trip  to  Cuba. 

But  Prasier,  after  a  friendly  confab  at 
International  Airport,  would  not  comment 
on  the  signing  of  a  contract  with  Miami 
Transit  now  or  by  next  October.  New  de- 
mands, if  any   were  a  deep  secret 

T  am  confldi>nt  that  there  wlU  be  no  more 
bus  strikes — not  for  a  long,  long  time,  and 
possibly  never."  Pawley  declared  in  a  new 
burst  of  optimism. 

Somewhat  more  reserved  but  still  hopeful 
was  Prazler,  who  declared  that  "relations  be- 
tween labor  and  management  are  so  much 
improved  that  I  don't  think  strikes  wiU  be 
necessary  again." 

The  amiable  feeUng  between  the  two  also 
was  apparent  at  last  night's  dinner  thrown 
by  Pawley  to  explain  to  280  civic  leaders  the 
city's  stake  in  a  well-nin  bxxs  system. 

During  the  affair,  held  on  the  Columbus 
Hotel  roof.  Fraaier  declared  that  although 


relations  between  Pawley  and  the  tmion  vrore 
very  poor  a  year  ago,  we  now  have  the  best 
relationship  of  any  transportation  system  in 
the  country. 

Pawley  said  It  has  been  shown  to  the  pub. 
lie.  union,  and  company  tliat  strikes  do  not 
necessarily  solve  problems,  and  it  is  his  opin- 
ion that  Miami  Transit  difficulties  can  be 
worked  out  without  further  strikes. 


Maw  BuasB 

The  bus  owner  indicated,  before  leaving, 
that  Miami  Transit  needed  60  new  busses  by 
next  winter  season  to  take  care  of  bus 
transportation  traffic. 

"It  is  very  apparent  they  are  needed."  he 
said,  "and  the  passenger  load  we  will  sustain 
m  the  next  3  months  will  determine  wliethar 
they  will  be  purchased." 

The  dinner  was  a  move  by  Pawley  to  im- 
press upon  leading  Miami  citizens  that  mass 
transportation  was  a  community-wide  prob- 
lem, and  not  Just  a  headache  for  the  owner 
of  a  money-losing  bus  operation. 
anrrFOST  zmiucaro 

There  was  every  indication  the  diplomat- 
businessman  was  successful  in  enlisting  the 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  his  dinner 
guests. 

Obviously  a  large  factor  in  Pawley's  no- 
strike  pledge  was  the  strong  moral  rearma- 
ment feeling  at  the  gathering  which  was 
addressed  by  three  prominent  MRA  refire- 
sentatlves. 

They  were  Charles  Haines;  Bunny  Austin. 
British  tennis  star;  and  Ernest  Mitchell, 
union  shop  steward  for  Pan  American  World 
Airways. 


Qvesliou  oa  Sodal-Secarity  Lcfulatiaa 
aad  Polky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  oascoH 
IN  THE  HODSI  OP  BEPBESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  June  2.  1952 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
John  E.  McOee,  of  Milwaukle.  Oreg.,  has 
written  to  me  concerning  legislation  in 
behalf  of  our  elderly  citizens  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  social-security  law.  She  poses  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  the 
matter  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Since  Mrs.  McGee  is  hopeful  that  all 
Congressmen  will  read  her  letter  and 
give  further  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lem, I  am  Including  her  letter  as  part  of 
these  remarks.    The  letter  follows: 

Mn.WATJXia.  Oaao.,  Majf  25.  1952. 
Mr.  HoMza  Anokll. 

Dkas  Snt:  I  am  writing  you  in  the  interest 
of  the  older  people  of  oin-  Nation,  because  I 
know  you  have  always  had  their  interests  at 
heart. 

I  virant  this  letter  read  in  Congress,  and  I 
know  that  you  will  see  that  it  is  read. 

Why  is  it  that  when  a  raise  in  salary  comes 
up  for  Congressmen,  they  never  faU  to  pass 
on  that,  and  with  It  a  higher  Income  exemp- 
tion? But  Just  let  a  small  increase  of  $8.50 
to  $5.00  in  social  sectirlty  come  up  for  ovir 
old  people  (with  money  already  paid  in)  and 
what  do  they  do?  Well,  we  have  Just  had 
the  answer  to  that.  How  would  you  fellows 
like  to  start  living  on  about  $85  for  2  people? 
Try  it  sometime  in  these  iilgh-cost-of-living 
days.  Some  of  the  old  people  are  not  able 
to  work  to  make  their  $50  a  month  and  don't 
even  own  their  own  homes.  I  sometimes 
wonder  how  you  can  sleep  nights  with  thin 


on  your  conscience,  or  do  you  have  one. 
Think  this  over  big  shots  and  next  time  do 
something. 

Sincerely  yours 

Mast  C.  McOb. 
P.  8. — Also  please  tell  us  what  became  of 
the  money  paid  in  by  the  oldsters  and  their 
employers  in  the  last  15  years?  Was  it  not 
for  this  very  purpose?  This  is  not  charity, 
although  you  do  seem  to  be  very  liberal  wltb 
Charity  to  tareign  countries.    Please  answer. 

M.  M. 


The  Taxpayer  Pays 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nroUMA 

nv  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1952 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcokd.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Castle  (Ind.>  Courier- 
Times  of  May  24.  1952: 

Thz  Tazpatki  Pats — Is  Mohzt  I^nsnto 
PaopcB  FtTNcnoir  or  Govxbhkxmt? 

As  taxpayers,  we're  in  the  money-lending 
business.    Let's  see  how  we're  doing. 

We  have  $8,654,181,001  that  we  have  taken 
out  of  our  wallets  and  turned  over  to  the 
Oovernment  in  taxes  to  lend  back  to  us. 
That's  the  capitalisation  of  the  21  Oovern- 
ment corporations. 

Last  year  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion lost  $66,698,457,  and  we  had  to  make 
that  up:  Congress  passed  what  it  calls  "au- 
tiioriaation  for  the  restoration  of  capital 
impairment  due  to  note  cancellation." 
Dont  let  all  thoee  words  fool  you;  the  l>oys 
lost  money,  and  we  paid  tiie  difference.  Tear 
before  last  the  CCC  lost  $421,000,000,  and 
we  paid  tliat,  too. 

Tou  might  think  tliat  putting  up  the 
original  money  and  paying  the  losses  would 
about  let  us  out,  but  within  the  past  year 
both  the  Reconstruction  Pinance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Export-Import  Bank  have  called 
for  and  received  additional  capital  from  us. 

To  the  RFC  went  another  1250,000,000  in 
1951,  and  Congress  lias  authorized  it  to 
expand  business  loans  during  1952  by 
$100,000,000. 

Last  October  Congress  increased  by  $1.- 
000,000.000  the  authority  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  extend  loans  and  guaranties. 

As  money  lenders  we  taxpayers  not  only 
have  a  big  original  investment,  but  in  the 
making  up  of  losses  and  the  increasing  of 
capitalization,  we  are  continuing  to  pour 
our  money  into  agencies  that  were  estal>- 
lished  to  cope  with  the  emergency  of  the 
1930'8  depression. 

We've  got  a  lot  of  money  out: 

Through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion we  have  $T79,667.907  lent,  and  hold 
$1,173.721361  in  commodities,  suppUes.  and 
materials. 

Under  our  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
oiir  banks  for  cooperatives  have  lent  $422,- 
830,158,  and  our  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks  have  outstanding  loans  of  $698,913,923. 

The  Rtiral  Electrlflcation  Administration 
has  loans  outstanding  to  the  ttme  of  $1,740,- 
889,536.  Some  of  these  loans  run  for  80 
years. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
has  $696,286,432  of  our  money  lent:  66  per- 
cent of  it  to  Industrial  and  commercial  en- 
terprises; 16  percent  to  railroads;  13  per- 
cent to  financial  institutions,  and  6  percent 
to  all  others. 

There  is  one  feature  about  this  whole 
money-lending  business  that  we're  in  that 
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■hooM  not  Meap*  aotto*:  Hmt*  !•  bo  limit 
to  the  fuiMte  that  can  be  i^ipraprleted  under 
this  ■yitem  of  peylng  loaMs  and  IneraaelBg 
capital.  Tbeae  agenctea  dont  have  to  abow 
a  pnftt  or  even  break  even;  pay  taxes,  please 
their  custcmers,  or  take  good  care  of  the 
mooey  we're  put  up  In  order  to  Justify  their 


When  one  ot  these  agencies  has  a  loaa  or 
wanta  more  money  for  new  projects.  Con- 
gress Just  passes  another  authcrHatlon.  and 
the  taxpayer  pays  It. 

Is  It  proper  and  wholesome  that  a  gov- 
ernment shall  tax  the  people  In  <nder  to 
lend  their  own  money  back  to  them? 


Mciioru]  Day  Obscnraace,  Howard,  Pa^ 
SniMj,  May  2S,  ItSZ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rBmSTLfAMSA 

n  THB  BODSK  OP  RKFBESBNTATIVXS 

Monday.  June  2,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  May  25.  under  the  audioes  of 
the  local  post  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  the  resi- 
dents of  Howard.  Pa.,  obserred  Memorial 
Day.  I  was  honored  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  dellTering  the  following  address 
for  the  occasion: 

It  la  an  honor  to  Join  you  during  this 
Memorial  Day  period  and  to  participate  In 
your  w*i"M«l  tribute  to  those  who  served 
their  country  in  every  wnr  in  which  this 
■atlon  has  engaged. 

The  cltlsens  of  this  eommtmlty  have  al- 
wajrs  contributed  more  than  their  share  In 
the  defense  of  this  Nation  every  time  our 
national  security  was  endangered. 

This  fine  q>lrlt  of  patriotism  Is  an  Ameri- 
can characteristic  that  has  ocune  down  to  us 
from  the  days  of  our  founding  fathers,  when 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ican Ideals  were  the  twin  objective  of  every 
red-bloode^l  American. 

We  havb  made  great  progress  since  the 
time  when  the  Continental  Army  emerged 
vlctorlotis  In  Its  mission  to  entabllsh  free- 
dom and  liberty  for  all  American  dtlaens. 
and  from  which  victory  this  great  Republic 
was  bom. 

Since  those  eventful  days  that  this  Nation 
In  swaddling  clothes,  we  have  gone  through 
a  serlee  of  wars  at  home  and  abroad. 

'*'wo  at  theee  major  conflicts  were  global 
wars  that  greatly  taxed  this  Nation's  man- 
power and  natural  resources. 

In  each  of  these  two  world  wars  we  emerged 
victorious,  but  we  suffered  defeat  In  our 
efforts  to  fashion  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

ItUs  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  les- 
sons we  learned  from  World  War  I  were 
promptly  forgotten  and  because  of  that  fact 
we  and  the  rest  of  the  clTlIised  world  found 
ourselves  engulfed  In  a  second  world  conflict. 

As  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  world  re- 
fuses to  recognize  that  war  Is  futile,  we 
have  been  engaged  for  nearly  2  years  In 
another  struggle  In  Korea  that  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  being  a  curtain-raiser  for  world 
war  m. 

Yet.  there  are  some  who  term  tt  merely  a 
"police  aetlan"  whUe  others,  stung  by  the 
criticism  leveled  at  our  foreign  policy,  fvefer 
to  caU  It  a  "Umited"  war. 

The  painful  truth  Is  that  In  tbia  so-called 
poUce  action  or  limited  war,  nearly  20,000 


young  Amerleana  have  died  on  the  Wood- 
tiitTiT'l  battlefteUa  of  Korea  and  our  casu- 
alty Ust  d  the  injured  and  maimed  Is  now 
In  excess  of  100.000. 

In  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  Aaaerl- 
cans,  the  only  way  you  can  regard  the  Korean 
eonfUet  m  being  "limited"  war  Is  to  raallas 
that  America  Is  fighting  90  percent  at  It,  and 
In  truth.  It  Is  practlcaUy  "limited"  to  our 
own  troopa. 

During  this  Memorial  Day  obeervanoe  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  our  boys  In 
the  lice  paddles  of  Korea,  where  for  nearly 
8  years  they  have  faced  an  abouwt  endless 
stream  of  Red  Chinese  who  outnumber  them 
by  the  thousands. 

In  addition,  they  have  endured  for  many 
months  the  spectacle  of  fruitless  truce  talks 
deliberately  designed  by  the  Chinese  Reds 
to  permit  rehabilitation  of  their  armies,  the 
construction  of  Red  airfields,  building  up  the 
Bed  air  force  as  well  as  the  testing  of  new 
and  fantastic  weapons. 

We  ask  Almighty  Ood  to  hasten  the  day 
when  peace  can  give  way  to  the  mass  murder 
and  the  dilly-dallying  tactics  that  are  being 
followed  In  the  so-caUed  poUce  action  In 
Korea. 

We  make  these  prayerful  utterances  be- 
cause we  realize  that  taking  a  page  from  the 
book  of  experience  our  p«utlclpatlon  In  two 
global  wars  brought  nothing  but  heartache 
and  misery  since  world  peace  Is  Just  as  elu- 
sive as  ever,  despite  every  sort  of  an  approach 
on  our  part  to  achieve  It. 

Therefore,  unless  we  have  complete  de- 
pendence upon  divine  providence  and  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  without  Ood's  help, 
we  can  accomplish  nothing,  our  efforts  to 
achieve  universal  peace  are  bound  to  con- 
tlnxie  to  result  in  a  stalemate  while  human 
Uvee  are  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war. 

We  need  to  storm  heaven  with  our  prayers 
that  Ood  may  soften  the  hearts  ot  man- 
kind so  that  all  nations  of  the  world  may 
sit  down  and  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
family  of  nations  with  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  every  nation. 

As  we  observe  Memorial  Day  this  year, 
we  can  pay  no  greater  tribute  to  ova  heroic 
dead  than  to  reflect  upon  their  supreme  sac- 
Hflce,  and  to  ask  Ood  to  bless  the  world 
with  the  peace  and  tranquillity  that  have 
been  denied  it  for  over  a  decade,  and  for 
which  our  honored  dead  offered  their  very 
lives. 

We  should  also  make  the  Memorial  Day 
period  an  occasion  for  taking  Inventory  of 
our  moral  as  well  as  our  physical  resources. 
If  we  examine  our  national  conscience  we 
will  find  that  while  we  have  been  victorious 
on  the  battlefields,  we  have  lost  the  peace 
that  we  had  a  right  to  expect  should  fol- 
low the  victory. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  become  a  torn  and 
divided  Nation,  through  Internal  differences, 
that  menace  our  effort  to  achieve  national 
unity. 

Such  Internal  differences  have  reached 
serious  proportions  and  are  Impeding  the 
future  security  of  this  Nation  by  weaken- 
Irg  oar  conunon  effort  to  make  this  great 
Republic  impregnable  from  attack  by  sin- 
ister forces  abroad  that  seek  to  destroy  our 
form  of  government. 

With  such  a  menace  shadowing  this  Na- 
tion. It  behooves  xu  to  work  In  unity  and 
for  the  best  Interests  of  ovir  beloved  country. 
In  appraising  oiu  moral  values  we  shoxild 
frankly  admit  that  we  have  been  lax  in  our 
duties  as  Individual  dtlaens. 

This  Is  a  sin  of  great  magnitude,  because 
collectively,  we  the  people,  are  in  reality  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  loee  sight  of  that  fact,  and  as- 
sume our  obligations  as  citlxens  In  a  luke- 
warm  and  half-hearted  manner,   then   we 


to  trvth  betraying  the  aacred  trust  ta- 

posed  upon  us  by  our  American  citlernshlp. 
We  hear  fervent  pleas  from  persons  inter- 
ested  In  good  government  that  each  of  us 
should  dlschsrge  his  obligation  as  a  citiaen 
and  take  an  active  part  In  ferreting  out  those 
public  "f*"**'*  wlio  have  betrayed  the  trust 
reposed  In  them. 

We  hear  and  read  of  high  government  of- 
•dals  being  easy  prey  for  those  who  would 
buy  influence  and  power,  yet  when  public 
servants  yield  to  temptation  we  accept  It  as  a 
matter  at  course  and  dismiss  It  with  a  pro- 
verbial shrug  ot  our  shoulder  as  If  we  should 
expect  such  falthlassnwss  and  lack  of  charac- 
ter in  those  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  government. 

If  the  American  people  Uxik  the  pains  to 
go  to  the  polls  and  express  thetr  choice  for 
public  offldals  we  would  not  have  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  only  one-half  of  the  eUglbls 
voters  of  this  Nation  electing  thoee  who  pre- 
side over  its  destiny. 

Our  spirit  of  national  laslnees  In  thought 
and  manner  is  revealed  by  the  lack  of  emo- 
tion we  exhibited  when  It  was  revealed 
through  the  Senate  crime  Invesigatlon  that 
the  Nation  Is  in  the  hands  of  a  well  organ- 
taed  crime  sjrndlcate  whose  slimy  fingers 
reach  annually  Into  th«  pockets  of  milhans 
of  un protesting  American  dtlaens  and  ex- 
tract billions  of  dollars  In  gambling  and 
other  forms  of  vice  and  corruption. 

We  accepted  this  startling  and  revolting 
exposure  with  hardly  a  murmur  and  ttica 
went  merrily  on  our  way. 

We  failed  to  realise  that  orgsniaed  crlms 
with  Its  far-flung  empire  peopled  by  thou- 
sands of  shady  characters  of  national  and 
International  repute  Is  the  big  brother  of  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  so  prevalent  in  this 
Nation  and  from  which  as  a  kindergarten  ths 
gangster  element  depends  upon  for  new  re- 
cruits. 

We  should  be  giving  our  wholehearted  stxp« 
port  to  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  PM- 
dsral  Bureau  of  Inveatlgatlon  and  to  our 
church  and  educational  leaders  as  they 
struggle  with  the  problem  of  curbing  Ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Instead,  we  read  of  these  Juvenile  delin- 
quents and  forget  the  fact  that  every  com- 
munity Is  a  potential  breeding  gro\ind  'or 
major  crimes  and  corrupting  Influences  un- 
less its  youth  Is  surrounded  by  wtxriesoms 
influencee. 

These  shortoomlngs  on  our  part  as  dtl- 
sens  of  the  greatest  nation  on  the  faee  of 
the  earth  are  indicative  ot  the  fact  that 
we  have  allowed  our  national  pride  to  lull 
us  to  sleep  and  as  s  result  we  have  become 
Infected  with  the  virus  of  indifference,  which 
slowly  but  surely  Is  sapping  our  strength 
and  making  us  a  natkm  of  weaklla«s  from 
a  moral  and  spiritual  standpoint. 

T'lese  annual  obaarvaases  of  Memorlsl 
Day  that  are  talcing  plaos  throughout  ths 
Nation  provide  an  opportunity  for  prayer  and 
reflection. 

We  shotild  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  record  and  resolve  to 
diange  our  attitude  toward  evils  that  like 
a  thief  in  the  night  can  rob  us  of  aux  great- 
est possessions — liberty  and  freedom. 

Therefore,  we  should  properly  commemo- 
rate this  Memorial  Day  period  by  rededlcat- 
Ing  ourselves  to  the  prlndples  upon  which 
this  Republic  was  founded  and  by  wlilch  we 
have  become  the  mightiest  nation   in   the 

WCT'ld. 

We  should  reaUze  during  this  M*"n<^r<fl 
Day  obeerrance  that  unless  we  chsrish  and 
protect  these  prlndples  our  Nation  can  dis- 
integrate to  a  point  where  we  will  not  only 
lose  our  form  of  govemaaent  but  with  It  ths 
American  way  of  life. 

"Please.  Ood.  may  such  a  catastrophe  nerer 
happen  to  our  iMloved  land"  should  be  our 
fervent  prayer. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGregor 

OF  OHIO 

IN  IBX  fiOGSI  OP  BJEPBSSXNTATIVXS 
Friday,  May  23,  l$i2 

Uc.  UcGBEOOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lengthy  debate  was  held  on  the  foreign 
aid  btn  and  I  am  certain  that  every  mem- 
ber of  ih(!  Congress  has  spent  aaany 

hours  in  analyzing  the  arguments  on  thig 
]fyiff]HMon  The  problem  coofrontlng  tis 
was  whether  or  not  we  could  afford  to 
eontinue  to  send  money  to  foreign  coun- 
tries without  jeopardiaiDg  our  own  eco- 
nomic and  military  poaitioii. 

This  bill  called  for  an  ezpendttora 
of  $7,900,000,000  foreign  aid.  It  was 
brought  out  during  the  bearings  that  on 
May  7  tliere  was  a  net  cumulatlye 
amount  In  this  fund  available  t2irough 
the  fiscal  year  1&52  which  ends  on  June 
SO  next,  the  huge  sum  of  U0.0<3.400.000. 
It  was  also  broogfat  ofut  that  if  the  ex- 
penditure program  was  continued  that 
the  extended  unexpended  balanee  on 
June  SO.  1S53.  would  be  $6,499,400,000.  80 
the  question  Immediate  arose,  why  ap- 
propriate any  more  money  at  this  time. 
And  the  Question  also  must  be  con- 
sidered, hew  kxm  will  we  be  asked  to  put 
op  such  eoonnoos  funds.  Ofcour8e,tbe 
iriegtkm  always  arises,  are  our  espendl- 
tures  in  foreign  eoimtrles  making  us 
friends  or  enemies. 

Many  fUures  and  statements  were  pre- 
•enled  by  authorities  on  foreign  alTalrg 
and  in  my  mind  one  was  outstanding. 
That  of  Mr.  John  Poster  Dulles  who  Is 
recognised  by  all  as  being  an  authority 
on  foreir^  policy  matters,  and  I  quote: 

Our  nation  today  is  spending  fabulous 
sums  for  security  •  *  *  If  money  could  buy 
security  and  happlneea.  we  should  havs  them. 
Tet  we  have  them  not.  Today  ws  are  inse- 
cure, we  have  less  good  wlU  than  ever  before 
In  our  lilstory,  and  oar  people  feel  a  sense  at 
IruatratloQ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many  of  us  fed 
that  we  are  not  getting  the  cooperative 
effort  of  our  so-called  friends  in  foreign 
countries.  They  seem  to  be  on  the  re- 
ceiiring  end  most  of  the  time  and  coop- 
erating a  mall  percent  of  the  time. 

One  concrete  example  of  this  lack  of 
cooperation  is  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment of  France  is  charging  the  United 
States  %6  In  Prench  Port  Pees  for  each 
American  officer  and  more  than  $2 
for  every  American  enlisted  man  landed 
in  France.  The  tax  on  one  small  ship 
arriving  in  France,  with  theee  and 
other  port  leviea.  wiU  nm  as  high 
as  (5.000.  It  atoo  was  brought  out 
that  the  Indirect  French  tcuces  take  $1 
from  every  $5  spent  for  United  Btates 
military  construction  in  France.  Theee 
port  fees  are  collected  by  ttie  Prench  cus- 
toms service  which  turns  the  money  over 
to  each  port's  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
We  Just  wonder,  are  we  getting  the  co- 
operation we  should  get  when  we  realize 
that  the  money  ve  are  sending  to  these 
foreign  countries  Is  being  coHected  by 
high  taxes  and  sacrifVcies  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 
**■      xcvm— App.- 
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or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 
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Monday.  Jwe  2,  1952 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  3S0  representatives  of  12  nations 
gathered  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Intemattonta  Cotincil  for  Christian 
Leadership  at  the  Hotel  Huls  ter  Duln, 
NoordwlJk-on-8ea,  The  Hague,  the  Neth- 
erlands. May  22  to  36. 

Her  Royal  IDghness,  Princess  Wllhel- 
mlna  of  the  Netherlands,  was  chairman 
of  the  convention.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flandxms]  was  vlce- 
tiudrman.  Her  ExeeUency  Queen  Juli- 
ana also  attended  two  full  forenoon  ses- 
sions and  participated  very  actively  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

The  International  Council  of  Christian 
Leadership  movement  eonsists  of  lasrmen 
of  different  religious  backgrounds,  poli- 
tics, and  nationalities,  banded  together 
to  foster  Christian  faith  and  action  in 
an  walks  of  life. 

For  many  years  this  organization  has 
been  sponsoring  lay  prayer  groups  In 
many  nations,  in  order  to  increase  the 
spiritual  power  of  its  membership  and 
aid  others  through  sharing  of  experiences 
of  Christian  fellowship,  and  to  learn 
how  to  apply  these  principles  In  every 
area  of  life. 

This  program  has  been  under  the  very 
able  direction  of  Abraham  Vereide.  sec- 
retary general  for  the  international 
council,  with  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Many  outstanding  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  representatives  of  the  various 
nations,  which  included  members  of  the 
royal  family,  members  of  Parliament, 
clergy,  and  laymen. 

I  had  the  honor  of  Introducing  Gen. 
A.  M.  Qruenther,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
SHAPE,  who  deUvered  a  very  informa- 
tive address  on  the  role  of  SHAPE  in 
the  dtf ense  of  freedom. 

Preceding  my  Introduction  of  the  gen- 
eral. I  had  the  privilege  of  delivering 
an  address  to  the  confermoe.  which  I 
»iik  unanimous  consent  to  have  made  a 
part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chalrmaa.  In  tliese  troubled  times 
there  is  no  more  appropriate  location  for  an 
Intemattonal  convention  of  Christian  lead- 
en than  thU  city  at  The  Hague.  It  Is  a  city 
rich  In  the  traditkms  of  peace  and  provides 
an  Inspiring  setUng  (or  the  many  tasks  be- 
fore us.  Here,  when  intemattonal  crises 
have  been  faced  so  many  times  with  Judicial 
f^im  we  can  view  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lems of  today  in  their  proper  perspective. 

Among  these  problems  none,  perhaps,  la 
more  pertinent  to  the  responsibilities  at 
Ohrtetlan  leaders  than  the  condition  of  tn- 
•eeurtty  in  which  the  world  now  finds  ttsetf . 

A  fandamental  tension  exists  among  tfas 
natt^TT.  a  tension  that  Is  reOected  In  the 
nntvenal  fear  at  war.  People  do  not  have 
^■^'•if^"^  In  the  durahUlty  of  peace  despite 
the  elabante  machinery  for  preventing  war 
that    International    society    has    developed. 


Ibe  TThlted  nations  and  ottoer  Intematkmal 
organfastlons  have  made  poeslble  coopera- 
tion In  fields  ranging  from  armamentfi  and 
astronomy  to  stattsttos  and  soil  oonaerva* 
tkm. 

But  this  extensive  Intemattonal  macfala- 
ery  cannot  be  expected  to  function  properly 
In  terms  of  the  Christian  concept  of  coopera- 
tion as  long  as  any  state  or  group  of  states  is 
completely  unwintuf  to  work  together  wltn 
the  rest  of  the  International  community. 

This,  unfortunately,  Is  the  reality  of  the 
Bltnatlon  with  which  we  are  confronted, 
rnstead  of  a  progressive  world  order  moving 
forward  In  peace  and  mutual  confidence  to 
higher  levels  of  human  aeeompUshment. 
we  have  an  underlying  lack  ot  harmony  and 
mistrust  which  poisons  the  atmosphere  and 
dlvMee  the  nations  into  two  groups  vrlth  di- 
vergent alms  and  with  different  beliefs  as  to 
the  means  permissible  to  attain  thoee  alms. 

As  a  result  of  this  basic  conflict,  peopla 
everywhere  are  haunted  by  a  very  valid  and 
intelligent  fear  of  war.  It  Is  valid  because 
a  third  irorld  war.  while  not  Inevitable,  la, 
00  the  other  hand,  not  impossible;  and  If 
It  were  to  occur  It  could  be  as  horrible  as 
we  have  Imagined.  It  la  an  Intelligent  fear 
because  it  leads  us  to  a  determination  to  do 
our  best  to  prevent  such  a  wfu-. 

In  this  determination  many  of  our  gov- 
ernments have  evolved  foreign  policies  which 
are  dedicated  to  keeplni;  tSie  peace.  We 
have  taken  new  steps  to  buUd  collective  se- 
curity. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the  United 
Nations,  free  nations  have  built  collective 
strengths  tbroogh  regtomU  alllanoes  such  as 
the  North  Atlantto  Iteaty  Organisation  and 
the  Rio  Treaty. 

Sxich  arrangements,  based  upon  a  mu- 
tuality of  outlook  amont;  the  participants, 
eonstlttite  a  deterrent  to  a  third  world  war. 
Thvf  are  the  oonstruetlvs  approach  to  th« 
fear  of  war. 

There  Is,  however,  always  the  danger  that 
this  fear  of  war  of  whldi  I  have  been  eneak 
Ing  vrlll  cease  to  be  an  intelligent  fear,  that 
It  can  be  carried  too  far  and  perhaps  pre- 
cipitate the  very  catastroi>he  that  we  eeek  to 
avoid. 

We  cannot  see  any  Immediate  end  ot  the 
present  conflict.  Tension  will  go  on,  year 
after  year.  If  we  are  to  endure  this  pro- 
tracted crisis  we  shall  need  strength  and 
faith  In  ourselves  and  In  the  future  of  man- 
kind, ft  Is  In  these  dreumstanoes  that  tba 
role  of  Christian  leadersldp  la  not  onty  de- 
sirable, as  It  always  Is.  but  absolutely  vttaL 

And  this  leadership,  if  it  is  to  be  eflective. 
mwst  assert  Itself  In  the  day-to-day  handling 
of  International  relations.  To  the  degree 
that  r^lgloua  values  enter  Into  the  cockduet 
of  international  relatione,  the  poeslhHitles  of 
those  relations  developliig  peaoefoUy  and 
equitably  wQl  be  enhanoML 

As  an  example,  oonsldisr  the  eCFect  at  r^ 
llglon  in  such  basic  aspects  of  international 
life  as  dlplomatie  negotiatlona  and  confer- 
ences. If  the  ofllelals  concerned  sre  truly 
lellglous.  no  matter  what  their  particular 
faith,  each  wm  be  able  to  trust  the  word  at 
the  other  and  aU  wm  be  working  within  the 
traaoework  of  an  honest  desire   for 


peace. 

At  the  same  time  the  peoples  of  the  world 
can  rest  asstired  that  these  offlcials  will  not 
toes  around  their  welfare  in  a  ruthless  and 
selfish  manner.  Hovrever,  when  officials  of  a 
leading  power  of  the  world  scoiT  at  religion 
and  ridicule  the  religious  role  in  civilization, 
negotiations,  and  conferences  In  which  they 
partldpete.  no  matter  how  finely  devised  in 
a  technical  sense,  rest  on  shaky  foundatlona. 

In  spite  of  the  dUBcultles  that  stem  from 
such  a  situation,  however,  we  cannot,  aa 
Christians,  accept  the  reasoning  that  the 
atlialstle  earelessnees  of  one  power  abrogatea 
the  Christian  responsibility  of  the  other.  On 
the  contrary,  without  sacrifice  at  principle. 
Christian  leaders  must  exert  more  than  their 
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ordlBary  mhan  o*  effort  and  forebeanmce  In 
order  to  reach  •ettlemenU  wblcH  will  pro- 
XDOte  tb«  welfare  of  mankind. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  moral 
▼alues  are  out  of  place  In  the  armor-plated 
world  of  today.  Any  era  of  naked  power 
poUtlea  brings  with  It  an  atmosphere  of 
cynicism,  in  which  Idealistic  value*  are 
ridiculed  as  •ninrcallatlc,"  In  which  sheer 
military  might  U  advocated  as  the  sole  lan- 
guage of  International  relations. 

Of  course  mUltary  power  U  necessary  at 
the  present  time,  but  It  wlU  not  in  Itself 
solve  the  problem*  of  the  world.  There  are 
many  situations  which  call  for  a  power  great- 
er than  that  which  the  most  modem  weapons 
can  provide,  a  power  derived  from  the  human 
spirit  In  harmony  with  God.  It  Is  up  to 
religious  leaders  to  see  that  this  power  1* 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  In  as  de- 
cisive a  manner  a*  tbe  factor  of  defenclv* 
military  strength. 

Never  before  has  the  world  needed  more 
of  this  spiritual  power  and  the  Christian 
leadership  that  can  marshal  It  on  behalf 
of  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Through  their  faith.  Christians  can  pre- 
T*nt  that  loss  of  perspective  which  some- 
times causes  nations  as  well  as  people  to 
rush  blindly  into  the  very  holocaust  they 
fear.  Throiigh  their  faith,  they  will  find  the 
courage  and  the  patience  to  do  the  arduous, 
painstaking  work  that  must  be  done  If  peace 
is  to  be  preserved. 

The  whole  world  is  searching  for  renewed 
faith  and  inspiration.  Faith  in  Ood  is  essen- 
tial to  mankind,  not  merely  for  continued 
human  progress,  but  for  sheer  existence. 
Without  It  we  will  almost  certainly  find  our- 
selves in  a  war  which  could  easily  wipe  out 
Um  material  substance  of  dvlllMktlon. 

even  If  today's  uneasy  peace  Is  main- 
tained, how  long  will  it  take  for  the  pres- 
ent tension  to  undermine  man's  will  to  en- 
dure? How  long  will  he  be  able  to  bear  this 
crisis  if  he  does  not  have  the  inner  calm  that 
only  spiritual  strength  can  give? 

Because  the  need  for  Christian  Influence 
and  leadership  Is  so  Important  In  thes« 
troubled  times,  we  need  to  develop  our  ex- 
isting spiritual  resources  and  to  discover  new 
ones.  There  is  no  better  place  to  accomplish 
this  than  in  a  meeting  like  this,  where  re- 
ligious leaders  and  laymen  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  worship,  to  talk,  and  to  work  to- 
gether. Out  of  such  meetings  can  come  con- 
crete Ideas  for  increasing  cooperation  among 
all  denominations  and  all  religions. 

The  increase  In  power  through  cooperation 
Is  Just  as  real  for  rellglotia  bodies  as  for 
other  great  hiunan  entities.  As  the  Euro- 
pean states  are  multiplying  their  strength 
by  increasing  and  solidifying  their  economic, 
political,  and  military  ties,  in  a  similar  way 
the  churches  and  religious  organizations  of 
the  world  can  develop  a  greater  capacity  for 
ttUfllling  their  piurpoees. 

The  trend  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
In  this  direction.  If  this  trend  continues. 
If  we.  In  the  churches,  continue  to  work  for 
.greater  unity  In  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tian beliefs,  we  may  yet  provide  the  addi- 
tional weight  in  the  world's  affairs  to  tip  the 
balance  in  the  direction  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 


Resolntions  of  Pacific  Coast  Shipbaildinf 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CAUFOuna 
OV  THK  HOUSS  OP  REPRSSENT  ATIVE8 

Mondaw,  June  2.  1952 
Mr.  SHELLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  In  the  Rscors.  I  in- 
clude, as  extraneous  matter,  two  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Ship- 
building Conference  held  in  Long  Beach. 
Calif.,  on  May  12. 

The  one  resolution  atftin  eaUi  atten- 
tion to  the  discriminaticm  asalnst  Padfle 
coast  shipyards  in  awarding  of  major 
contracts  for  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pair which  now  exists  and  has  existed 
through  the  years.  The  resolution  is  di- 
rected particularly  at  the  naval  con- 
struction and  repair  program.  It  calls 
for  action  by  Congress  to  assure  a  fair 
share  of  work  for  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  shipyards  in  line  with 
the  policy  urged  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  Report  No.  1681 
on  the  naval  ship  construction  authori- 
zation bilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  program  which 
I  have  been  urging  on  Congress  ever 
since  c(Hning  to  the  House.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  do  something  about  It. 
particularly  by  adopting  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  and  then 
policing  the  award  o'  contracts  to  be 
sure  that  the  congressional  directive  is 
carried  out.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  let  the  west  coast  remain  the 
stepchild  of  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
getting  only  the  crumbs  while  the  east 
coast  industry  eats  cake. 

The  second  resolution  deals  with  the 
ever-present  tendehcy  in  the  military  to 
employ  military  personnel  to  do  work 
which  should  be  done  by  civilian  crafts- 
men and  technicians.  I  have  been 
fighting  a  running  battle  with  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  various  serv- 
ices to  stop  this  vicious  practice — a  prac- 
tice which  inevitably  leads  to  greater  and 
greater  encroachments  by  the  military 
Into  civilian  fields,  and  to  the  undermin- 
ing of  the  civilian  economy.  Cases  of 
such  encroachment  continue  to  come  to 
my  attention  in  spite  of  innumerable 
protests.  In  view  of  that  fact  and  the 
Information  contained  in  the  conference 
resolution.  I  urge  that  an  investigation 
of  the  entire  situation  be  made  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  and  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committees, 
acting  Jointly,  to  study  the  problem  and 
to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  policies  from 
which  the  military  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  will  not  be  permitted  to 
deviate.  There  are  at  present  as  many 
I>olicies  as  there  are  agencies,  and  in  the 
resulting  confusion  more  and  more  work 
Is  taken  from  the  local  tradesmen  and 
craftsmen  who  should  do  the  Job. 

The  two  resolutions  follow: 

RsBOLtmoM   Adopted   at  thx  Paciyic   Coast 

BJUTBUlLDUIa    CONTSRXNCK,    n*    COlffXRKNO 

assemblkd,  at  thx  ^n.ton  botzl.  lonq 
Bkach.  Caxjt.,  Mat  12.  1953 

Whereas  the  Pacified  Coast  Committee  for 
Shipbuilding  for  National  Defense,  repre- 
senting leaders  In  civic.  Industry,  labor,  and 
veterans'  groups  in  the  port  cities  of  Seattle 
and  Puget  Sound,  Portland,  San  Pranclsco, 
Oakland,  and  Richmond  in  the  San  Pran- 
clsco Bay  area;  San  Pedro,  Wilmington,  and 
Long  Beach  in  the  Los  Angeles  area;  and 
San  Diego  has  repeatedly  during  the  last  S 
years  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Insufferable  discrimination 
•gainst  the  Paclllc  coast  shipbuilding  indus- 


try In  the  aUotment  of  budgeted  funds  for 
naval  and  merchant  fleet  shipbuilding  con- 
struction, conversion,  servicing   and  repair 

w«rk. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11  In  1945. 
over  »4.000.000.000  has  been  spent  by  the 
Navy,  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  Its  s\ic- 
ceasor.  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  and  pri- 
vate operators  in  the  construction  of  new 
naval  and  maritime  fleet  vessels,  but  not 
one  single  major  navy  or  merchant  vesMl 
Included  in  this  vast  program  of  expendi- 
ture was  constructed  either  in  the  navy 
yards  or  private  shipyards  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  vast  expenditure  was  concen- 
trated almost  entirely  In  private  and  naval 
shipyards  located  in  a  small  segment  ot  the 
North  Atlantic  coast. 

This  Insufferable  discrimination  has  re- 
sulted In  an  alarming  deterioration  of 
Bhlpbxiildlng  Industry  on  the  Pacific 
and  by  vlrttie  of  Its  concentration  as  noted 
above,  poses  a  grave  perU  to  our  natlooal 
secvrlty. 

This  unjust.  unf(>*r,  and  daafwous  dis- 
crimination is  clearly  evident  not  only  as  it 
pertains  to  the  total  lack  of  new  coDStruo- 
tion  of  major  vessels  either  in  naval  or  pri- 
vate shipyards,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  Is 
becoming  more  blatant  and  more  alarming 
as  It  affects  the  conversion,  repair,  and  serv- 
icing side  of  the  Pacific  eoast  shipbuilding 
industry. 

Over  tlSO.OOO.OOO  in  conversion,  reconstrue- 
tlon.  and  repair  work  on  Navy  vessels  ha* 
been  diverted  since  January  of  this  year  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  shipyards  on  the 
east  coast.  The  vessels  covered  by  this  larg* 
sum  were  In  mothballs;  the  cruisers  Boston 
and  Cant>erra  were  towed  from  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  by  Navy  tugs  down  the  Pacific  coast, 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  up  to  yards 
on  the  east  coast.  Likewise,  the  aircraft 
carrier  Ticonderoga  also  in  mothballs  at 
Bremerton,  was  commissioned  with  a  limited 
crew  and  taken  to  a  navy  yard  on  the  east 
coast.  The  aircraft  carrier  Intrepid  in  moth- 
balls at  the  Hunters  Point  Navy  Yard  at 
Ban  Francisco  was  also  delivered  to  a  yard 
on  the  east  coast.  The  diversion  of  tha 
above  work,  and  possibly  more,  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  economic  stability  of  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  and  has  resulted  in  the  loaa  oC 
skilled  workers  to  the  sblpbiillding  Industry 
both  In  the  naval  and  private  shipyards,  and 
has  also  heightened  unemployment. 

Furthermore,  over  1  year  ago,  after  a  3-yaar 
struggle  on  the  part  of  our  people  on  the 
Paclfle  coast,  backed  up  by  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  a  MO.000.000  contract  was 
let  for  5  marine-type  shlpa,  to  be  built  in 
a  San  Pranclaco  Bay  area  shipyard.  This 
complement  of  5  mariner-type  ships  was  a 
part  of  a  35-shlp  program,  costing  $3&0.000,- 
000.  Thirty  of  these  mariner-type  ahlps  m 
this  program  ara  buUding,  or  to  be  buUt.  m 
shipyards  located  on  the  North  Atlantic 
coast. 

It  Is  significant  that  whUe  the  contract 
was  let  over  1  year  ago.  the  five  ships  are 
not  yet  under  construction  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  shipyard  which  holds  the  con- 
tract. 

Also  a  $3,000,000  Navy  smallboat  contract 
about  to  be  let  to  a  Wilmington,  Calif.,  ship- 
building company,  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest 
bid,  was  nullified  by  the  operation  of  Presi- 
dential Executive  Order  No.  4.  whereas  the 
President  Is  empowered  to  transfer  work 
from  one  section  of  the  coimtry  to  another 
because  of  employment  conditions,  and  yet 
unemployment  existed  In  the  shipbuilding 
Industry  in  the  San  Pedro-Wllmlngton-Long 
Beach  area  at  the  time  the  contract  was  nul- 
lified and  transferred  to  the  east  coast.  It 
might  be  noted  here  that  unemployment 
conditions  are  now  existent  In  the  shlpbulld. 
Ing  industry  in  the  San  Pedro-Wilmlngton- 
Long  Beach  harbor  area. 

That  the  Congress  is  at  last  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  grave  peril  to  our  national 
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•aeurtty  becaase  of  the  copcentrmtlop  of  ttao 
aspendltare  of  budgeted  f  xnods  tn  tiM  ship- 
yards located  In  a  uaaU  area  along  the  At- 
lantic coast;  and  likewise  conscious  of  the 
utter  aiscrlmlnation  toward  the  Pacific  coast 
which  has  resulted  In  the  deterioration  of 
the  Padflc  coast  shlpbotMlng  facilities  and 
the  Ices  to  the  ladtistry  cf  Its  sUBed  man- 
power, Is  dearty  evident. 

On  iMvll  S.  the  House  Armed  aenkass  Oon- 
beaded  by  the  Honorable  Cast  ▼»- 

s.  of  Georgia.  In  reporting  the  new  naval 
ahlp-conatruction  authorlaatloa  blU.  ap- 
pended the  following  to  Its  report: 

"XlM  Committee  on  Armed  Servloes  env- 
phaalzed  most  strongly  during  the  bearings 
and  now  repeats  tn  this  reports  Its  consid- 
ered belief  that  the  dtspenal  of  sblp  eon- 
stnictloo  facilities  In  tba  vartous  coastal 
VSM  la  tbs  United  SUtea,  Indodlag  tho 
areas  Lakea  and  the  Inland  waterways.  Is 
aa  essential  element  of  our  national  security 
and  th*t  any  con&truction  contracts  awarded 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  m 
this  hill  should  be  distributed  througboot 
these  varloas  coastal  areas  In  soeta  manner 
as  to  encourage  the  dispersal  of  vital  ahlp- 
bolldli^  faculties  and  to  ptwveat  undue  and 
dangerous  concentration  In  any 
area  or  araaa  of  the  Oalted  Siatea." 

In  tbe  light  cf  ttoe  fovegolng 
vastly  sMte  could  be  addsd — It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  cltlaena  of  the  Paclfle  coast  to  press 
Ukost  vigorously  In  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  and  national  stuim.  and  In  tbe  In- 
terest of  tbe  preeervatkm  cf  an  laaportant 
element  of  Padfle  coast  •eonomy,  ttaa  Im- 
jiliMwfftnn  cf  the  policy  advoeatsd  by  tba 
Bouse  Armed  flsivlcsa  Oommlttse  In  its  re- 
port. Which  policy,  we  may  add.  has  been 
long  prom\ilgat«d  by  the  Paetfle  Coast  Com- 
mittee for  ShIplifalldlBC  tar  Nattonal  Dofease. 

It  Is  also  oar  eoneldered  opteloa  tlMrt  the 
Oomiuss  iboald  Investigate  thoroughly  tbe 
use  of  direct-ald  eeonomlc  funds  and  Indl- 
rect-aM  IfarsStaU  plan  eounterport  funds  to 
the  end  that  our  national  rtUpbnOdlng  In- 
dustry eeonoory  wfll  not  be  ssrlcvsly  dto- 
mptad:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Jtesotoed,  That  the  Padflc  Coast  nUpbuBd- 
tng  Oonfereaoe  itpi  eon  lit  trig'  iiiaiiagmif  nt 
and  American  ^adeiatlon  cf  LAcr  unions, 
tn  conference  assembled  at  X<ottg  Bsodt, 
Cailf..  May  IS.  Ifsa,  calls  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Oea-etory  of  the  Navy,  tbe 
Oongrees  of  the  TTntted  States,  tbe  President, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board. 
tbe  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Oommtttee.  and  the  chairman  of  the  Be 
Merchant  Marine  and  nsfaerlee  Cbnnnlttee  to 
take  Immediate  action  which  will  aasore  ttiat 
Callfomla  shipyards  and  shipyards  tn  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  win  receive  a  fair  share 
of  national  defense  new  shtpboUdlng  eon- 
•tructlon.  and  particularly  that  Padflc  coast 
shipyards  be  assigned  a  reesonable  share  of 
the  work  of  reconverting  naval  crvrlsers  and 
naval  aircraft  carriers  and  other  naval  vee- 
aeli:  and  farther 

lUaotv^A,  That  the  Department  of  Defense 
take  s\ich  action  as  wlO  assure  the  ^tplmlld- 
Ing  Industry  In  California  and  on  the  entire 
Padflc  coast  a  fair  share  of  national  defense 
shlpbnUdlng  construction,  reoonversion,  and 
repair  work  to  the  end  that  Pacific  coast  pri- 
vate and  naval  shipyards  be  maintained  at 
a  alandard  of  efllclency  aa  to  skilled-worker 
pHBonnel  and  faciUtlaa  which  will  guarantee 
prompt  expansion  and  f  uU  utiUaatlon  in  the 
event  of  a  grave  natkmol  emergency;  and 
turttaar 

gesolred.  TlMt  the  oeeretary  of  this  pcop 
be  hereby  dtaeeted  to  transntt  coptas  of  this 
leeututton  to  the  Prsstdsnt  of  ttie  Ontted 
Btates.  to  tlM  Vice  President  and  Piialilliitt 
OOeer  of  tbe  United  Btates  Senate,  to  tbe 
Bpcoker  of  the  House  of  Represmtattves,  to 
each  Senator  and  each  Repteaentatlve  ftmn 
Canfamla.  Oregon,  and  Washington  In  the 
congress  of  the  imited  States,  the  Chatnnan 
of  the  Federal  Maritliq*  Board,  tbe  chair- 


cf  tba  Boaate  Armed  Voices  Commit- 
tee, and  the  chairman  of  the  Houee 
cbaat  Marina  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
PacarKCoaar 
"nanas  Oowcn., 
By  Wk.  H.  Wat.  PrestdeaS. 
TMootsa  A.  Bonox. 

MxtcMtiPt  gecrctery. 
Baa  FaaaoBoo,  Cauf. 

FMavK  OoasT 
By 

HOWBT  KOLLAM, 

R.  B. 

Wa 


BaoLunoM  Adoptxd  ax  thx  Pacxhc  Ooasr 
SHxramunMc  CoNratxNcx,  xw  OotntaMtrca 
AsaxMSLxa.  at  thx  WXLTOir  Hotbl,  Lowe 
BXACH,  CAur..  Mat  14.  I9S3 


tbe  Metal  Ttodas  D^jiartmant. 
A.  F.  of  L^  and  local  metal  ttadas  councUe 
la  port  dtlas  on  tbe  PacUbc  coast  have  re- 
peatedly protested  to  tbe  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  to  tbe  Deportment  of  Defense,  tbe 
Navy  Department,  and  tbe  Military  and  See 
Tiraaspart  Ssrvloe  against  tbe  use  of  enlisted 
person nrt.  merchant  aeamcn.  and  certain 
dvU-ssrvloe  workots  in  tbe  perfonnanoe  at 

under  tbstr  Jurtsdlctioa;  thereby  dlsplorlng 
dvlllan  workers  In  tbs  vadoua  tradoa  end 
crofta 

As  a  resalt  of  nunaroua  coafareneea  dur- 
tM^  recent  years,  tbs  cAesrs  of  tbs  Metal 
TTodsa  Deportment.  A.  F.  cf  L^  with  tba 
of  the  detease  deportaMnts  affected. 
ices  by  cOeeni  and  com- 
mittees of  local  metal  trades  councils  wltb 
tbe  lespnsMlble  autborltles  in  Pacific  coast 
port  dtlos^  aswiiaiiriss  have  been  given  that 
tbe  use  of  *~**-*^^  penonnol.  merchant  sea- 
man, and  certain  dvU-eervioe  workers  to 
dlaplaoe  dvUlan  trades  and  craftsman  on 
repair  and  mahiUinanfe  work  on  naval,  mil- 
itary and  sea  transport,  and  Maritime  Board 
vessel ■  would  be  discontinued. 

However,  during  tbe  past  year  a  niunber 
Of  int*""**  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
port  dtiea  on  the  Pacific  coaot  tbat  such 
practices  are  frequently  uecuiilug. 

These  practtoas  are  destructive  of  stand- 
ards of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment 
eetabllsbed  by  our  American  Federation  of 
Labor  TTnlon,  and  these  praetleee  alao  poee  a 
serious  threat  to  the  Interests  of  the  private 
shlpboUdlng  Industry,  since  the  xise  of  en- 
listed personnel,  merchant  seamen,  and  cer- 
tain civU-servloa  wcrkan  la.  in  effect,  direct 
and  unfair  cumpeiiilon  by  defense  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government. 

This  competition,  as  It  afferte  the  ship- 
yard worker  and  tbe  private  dilpbuildlng 
IndiMtry,  te  a  flasraat  vlolaticm  of  baaic 
stotutea  passed  by  tbe  Congress  establishing 
atandarda  of  wagea  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment on  Oovernment  work. 

It  is  also  a  serious  encroachment  by  Gov- 
ernment departments  into  the  field  of  the 
private  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  as  such.  Is  contrary  to  the  Amer^ 
lean  principle  of  encouraging  private  Ini- 
tiative and  private  tnd\iBtr1al  growth  and 
expaiwlon  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  sound 
AmcrlcaB  eeoBomy. 

It  has  been  brought  to  tbe  atttntloa  of 
tbe  Pacific  Coast  District  Metal  Itades  Coun- 
cil that  recently  tbe  Federal  Maritknie  Board 
bni  allotted  repair  and  matntwianoe  woA 
on  vemelo,  owned  or  opcratod  toy  tha  Board 
to  a  craft  orgaaiaatlon  that  traditionally 
has  never  done  such  work  either  in  private 
ahlpyards  or  at  repair  docks;  thus  setting 
up  a  condition  that  la  highly  Inimical  to 
tha  beat  interests  of  the  FMeral  Martthne 
Board  and  the  trade-union  organlattoiia  af- 
fected. 

It  is  tbe  consensus  of  this  conference  tbet 
laactkies  above  mentknad  ara  a  poCantlaUy 
serious  threat  to  civU  UberUes.  and  our  fre* 


American  indtastriol  eoonomy:  Kow.  there- 
fore, be  it 

JSesoieed,  That  tbe  Paclfke  Coast  Sblp- 
buildlng  Conference,  rgyfcntlng  Pacifio 
Ooaot  ahtptmOdera  and  tbe  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict Metal  Trades  Council.  A.  F.  of  L..  meet- 
ing at  Long  Beech,  Calif..  May  14.  1062.  Is 
on  record  as  vigoroualy  opposing  the  prac- 
Uoea  aforementioned,  and  colls  upon  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  the  Department  of 
Dsfenae,  the  Navy  Department,  and  tbe  Mili- 
tary aiMi  Boa  Transport  Service  to  institute 
a  t>MT*-^igh  Investlgiatlon  In  tbe  port  dtlea 
on  tbe  Pacific  coast  to  the  end  that  unfair, 
imjust.  and  deatructive  coa^)etition  between 
trade  and  craft  civilian  shipyard  workers  and 
irnMstrd  military  pexsonnci.  merchant  sea- 
men, and  certain  civilian  wockera,  and  be- 
tween i^encica  of  tbe  Oovammcnt  aiad  pri- 
vate abiptouUding  companlea  be  stopped;  and 
further 

Beaoined,  The  oonferonca  sacretary  la  in- 
etructod  to  forward  this  reecdution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  tbe  Mem- 
bers cf  Congress  from  tha  Btatea  of  Wosb- 
ington.  Oregon,  and  California. 
Pacinc  Coast  : 
'naaaa  OuuMtvUt, 
"Bf  Wm.  H.  Wat,  Prestdemt. 


ttve  gacrctery. 


Bah  Foawcuco.  Calv. 

Ptcane  Coaar 
By 


Sbattix,  Wabb. 


These  H— arad  PeaJ 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKB 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  (rMABOKEY 

or  wTOimra 

IN  THB  BKNATB  OT  THB  VtmWD  9TATBB 

Momdaw.  Jmne  2,  1^2 

lir.  OICAHONKT.     Mr.  President,  In 

my  iudgmcni  the  editora  of  tbe  Saturday 
Brentaw  Poei  in  tlie  teae  U  May  31  per- 
formed a  great  pnbUe  aoriee  tar  pubUdi. 

fng  a  Memorial  Day  editorial  under  the 
title  "These  Honored  Dead." 

Tbe  editorial  was  written  by  a  lady 
who  Is  a  reddent  of  tbe  city  of  Gheyenne, 
my  home  town.  I  eaanot  attempt  to  de- 
scribe tbe  edltoriaL  It  is  a  poignant  and 
an  apT^^^*'^  representation  of  what  I 
belteve  parents  all  over  tbe  wmrld  feel 
about  the  km  of  life  in  war.  I  think  it 
^ould  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Oon- 
gresa.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  tbe  AiH>endix  of  tbe 


There  being  no  objeetion,  tbe  edttorlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoh^ 

as  follows: 


(By  Pern  Herring) 

(Tbe  Poet  prints  this  week  as  Its  Memorial 
Day  editorial  this  letter  f^tim  the  mother  of 
a  promising  and  dedicated  American  boy  who 
vaa  »«n«irt  in  Belgium  In  1945.  It  !>  otar  be- 
lief that  Mka.  Herring's  letter  will  strengtXscn 
the  faith  of  other  American  parents  who  are 
enduring  the  same  tragic  experience.) 

Boceatty  I  read  in  tbt  Post  Whan  tbe  Doa- 
tora  Oeve  I^fk:  Ood  Saved  My  Bahf .  by  Baaap 

n  1  w«n  a  wrttar.  X  wooid  wttf  aa  arttde 
anUtlad  1  Prayed  for  SO  Tean:  My  Son  Was 


t- 
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Blddled  with  IfacMne-Gun  Fire  In  Waist- 
Deep  Snow."  Alter  that  terrible  news,  what 
coold  I  bellere?  With  the  foundations  of 
faith  gone,  how  could  I  erer  pray? 

You  see.  our  son's  name  was  John,  and 
be  was  our  only  child.  We  had  rather  a  late 
start  becaiise  my  bxisband  was  In  the  front 
llnea  all  through  World  War  I.  John  grew 
from  a  roly-poly  baby  with  apple-red  cheeks 
and  blond  hair  to  a  tall,  lean,  serloxis  young 
man.  Even  In  high  school  he  was  always  at 
the  head  of  everything  worthwhile:  com- 
manding officer  of  the  ROTC  unit;  president 
of  the  student  body;  good  parts  In  the  school 
operettas.  He  went  on  to  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  ("I  don't  want  to  go  east,  mom: 
I  love  Wyoming!")  We  were  glad,  Ijecause 
the  university  was  near  us  and  we  could  bask 
In  the  reflected  glory  of  student  activities  and 
hear  hUn  sing  the  leading  roles  In  the  varsity 
ihows. 

John  was  never  tied  to  my  apron  strings. 
Ton  can  only  hold  a  son  by  letting  him  go, 
and  before  be  was  12  he  had  camped  with 
Other  youngsters  in  our  mountains.  He  be- 
came inured  to  physical  hardships  and  loved 
tiM  out-of-doors. 

One  day.  during  his  high-school  days.  I 
betutt  John  at  the  piano,  playing  a  beautiful 
melody  in  strong  chords  that  fairly  climbed 
the  keyboard.  X  listened  and  asked  what  ha 
was  playing. 

"Oh,  that  Is  the  beginning  of  my  Mountain 
Symphony.  I  dreamed  It  up  In  the  Snowy 
Range  last  week.  It  has  words,"  he  added 
■hyly.    He  sang  In  his  soft  baritone: 

"Someday  TTl  go 
Up  the  trail  to  a  place  I  know. 
Where  a  man  can  talk  with  Ood 
With  his  feet  on  Ood's  good  sod." 

Ihen  the  strong  chords  changed  to  a  beau- 
tiful rippling  tuna  like  a  mountain  stream, 
and  he  sang: 

''Where  a  man  can  laugh  and  sing 
And  never  worry  about  a  thing  I 
Someday  I'll  go 
Up  the  trail  to  a  place  I  know." 

That  is  another  side  of  the  sort  of  boy  ha 
was. 

As  a  girl  In  Missouri.  I  had  grown  up  with 
great  confidence  in  Ood  and  prayer.  I  dldnt 
need  to  be  convinced.  Ood  was  truly  In  His 
heaven  and  reaching  His  band  down  to  me. 
And  It  continued  to  be  that  way  until  that 
fateful  day  In  Virginia  when  my  husband 
came  Into  o\u  trailer  home,  and,  taking  me 
In  his  arms,  said,  "Our  John — ^killed  In  ac- 
tion." 

"No.  no."  I  cried  out  In  anguish.  It 
couldn't  be  true.  I  had  prayed  every  minute 
since  be  went  on  that  first  trip  to  the  Aleu- 
tians; then,  after  a  brief  respite,  to  Europe 
to  the  front  lines.  The  Bulge:  We  lived 
through  that.  Then  the  drive  to  Oermany 
as  an  infantry  lieutenant.  I  had  prayed  for 
all  the  mothers  in  the  world — ^the  German 
mothers,  the  Russian  mothers.  "Ood  help 
them  to  bear  It,"  I  had  prayed.  I  had  been  so 
sure  It  could  not  happen  to  me;  Ood  was  my 
friend;  He  had  always  been  so  good  to  me. 

You  do  not  die  j\ist  because  you  want  to. 
Tou  cannot  eat;  the  food  is  like  dust.  His 
favorite  foods  choke  you  as  you  remember 
sending  a  box  of  cookies  which  reached  his 
fox  hole  on  Christmas  Day.  You  cannot  bear 
the  beauty  of  the  sunset  because  it  recalls  a 
day  when  he  was  4  that  he  came  tiunbling 
Into  the  house  on  a  siunmer  evening  crying 
out.  "Monunle,  I  want  to  keep  the  sunset." 

One  day  I  looked  from  the  window  of  my 
trailer  house  Into  the  garden  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  with  which  I  had  surrounded  it. 
There,  stalking  majestically  through  my  bean 
rows,  was  a  turkey  buzzard. 

Observing  the  ugly  head  of  the  bumard  at 
doae  range.  I  exclaimed  aloud.  "My,  you're 
an  ugly  thing."  As  if  In  answer  to  my  ex- 
clamation, the  bird  hopped  upon  a  post  and 
folded  her  black  wings  about  her  like  a  cloak 


of  sorrow — the  sorrow  of  all  the  mothers  In 
the  world. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  thoae  somber  wlngi 
and  sailed  up  Into  the  air.  her  ugliness  dis- 
appearing in  graceful  flight.  Somehow,  I 
understood  that  Ood  was  showing  me  that 
my  "black  cloak  of  sorrow"  coxild  be  lifted  If 
I  kept  my  thoughts  high  in  the  blue  sky, 
where  beauty  reigns  and  ugliness  disappears. 

I  tried.  I  went  to  church  as  iisual.  but 
the  familiar  words  sotmded  vaguely  strange 
and  unsure.  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you."  Then  I  remembered  that  In  His  scheme 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Ood  could 
not  even  save  His  own  Son.  I  remembered 
the  pictures  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  heard 
His  anguished  cry:  "My  Ood.  my  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me?"  Gradually  my 
prayers  became  a  mumbled:  "Ood  help  me  to 
see  it  right." 

Working  In  my  garden.  I  looked  at  the 
beautiful  lilies  then  coming  up  through  the 
ground,  having  sprung  from  the  seemingly 
dead  bulb  which  I  had  planted  the  year  be- 
fore, and  knew  It  would  be  the  same  lily. 
The  Queen  Anne's  lace,  now  in  bloom,  would 
by  winter  become  a  cup  full  of  seed  held 
above  the  snow  for  the  birds.  If  Ood  takes 
care  of  the  birds,  if  He  can  instill  such  love 
In  the  hearts  of  men  that  they  are  willing 
to  die  that  the  world  may  be  better — 

"I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  •  •  • 
that  where  I  am.  there  ye  may  be  also." 
We  came  to  think  of  John  as  there  too.  Now, 
after  7  years,  although  his  smile  flashes  from 
every  comer  of  oui  bouse  and  from  his 
piano  bench  and  from  the  shade  of  the  trees 
he  planted.  I  wonder  why  I  thought  I  knew 
more  than  Ood. 

I  think  of  all  mothers  the  world  "round 
who  prayed  and  whose  anguished  hearts  will 
never  again  awaken  in  the  morning  brim- 
ming with  happiness.  And  I  pray:  "Ood 
help  them  all  to  bear  it.  Make  them  see  It 
right."  Most  of  all  I  pray  that  they,  too,  can 
pray:  "Thy  will  be  done." 


New  York  TioMS  Pnbliskes  Anotlicr 
Mbieadrng  Book  RcTiew 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  29.  1952 
Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 

Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  book  re- 
view section  of  March  16,  1952,  on  page 
31.  published  a  review  of  the  book  The 
Enemy  Witliin.  The  book  review  was 
written  by  Stuart  LiUico. 

Father  Raymond  J.  de  Jaegher,  the 
author  of  the  book,  is  a  Belgian  priest 
who  went  to  China  shortly  before  his 
ordination  in  1930.  He  lived  like  a 
native  Chinese  for  19  years  imtil  he  es- 
caped from  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
1949.  During  this  time  he  spent  12 
years  under  the  heel  of  the  Chinese 
Communists.  As  a  result,  his  book  is  a 
graphic  first-hand  accoimt  of  Com- 
munist terror  and  oppression,  a  fact 
which  Mr.  Lillico  in  his  book  review 
acknowledges. 

The  book  review,  however,  disparages 
Father  de  Jaegher  by  stating  that  he 
"apparently  felt  little  responsibility — 
and  that  belated — to  communicate  his 
misgivings  on  Communist  activities  to 
General  Marshall  or  others  in  a  position 


to  profit  by  the  information."  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Father  de  Jaegher  did 
communicate  his  information  on  a  nims- 
ber  of  occasions  to  various  United  States 
military  personnel  who  accompanied 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  In  his  futile 
mission  to  China.  He  also  tried  to 
General  Marshall  himself  and  was 
fused  admittance  to  see  him  by  the  gen- 
eral's Chinese  secretary,  who  was  ap- 
parently a  Communist.  These  facts  are 
precisely  set  out  by  Father  de  Jaegher  in 
his  book,  and  should  have  been  readily 
observable  by  anyone  who  read  the  book. 

The  supercilious  comment  of  the  New 
York  Times  book  review  that  Father  de 
Jaegher'8  position  is  "a  trifle  equivocal" 
because  he  was  unsuccessful  in  warning 
General  Marshall  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  is  rather  sar- 
donic in  view  of  the  fact  that  any  of 
those  who  tried  to  warn  our  Govern- 
ment about  the  Reds  back  in  1946  was 
scoffed  at  and  ridiculed  into  silence  by 
persons  who  wrote  book  reviews  for  the 
New  York  Times. 

I  include  herewith  the  book  review 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  also  a 
passage  from  pages  274  to  277  of  Father 
de  Jaegher's  book  which  describes 
Father  de  Jaegher's  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  acquaint  United  States  officials  and 
General  Marshall  himself  with  the 
treacherous  nature  of  the  Chinese  Reds: 
A  Rzcoao  OF  Hoisoa 
(By  Stuart  Ullloo) 

Raymond  de  Jaegher,  a  Belgian,  served  aa 
a  parish  priest  at  An-kwo.  a  county  seat  on 
the  Hopeh  plain  some  aoo  miles  south  of 
Peiping.  most  of  the  22  years  he  was  in 
China.  When  his  territory  was  abandoned 
by  the  Nationalists  early  In  the  Sino-Jap«- 
nese  Incident,  be  saw  the  Chlnaae  Reds  move 
swiftly  into  the  vacuum.  For  the  next  dec- 
ade he  worked  luider  the  shadow  of  both 
the  Communists  and  the  Nipponese,  and 
found  them  both  abhorrent.  But.  be  note* 
almost  clinically,  the  Reds  were  the  more 
bloodthirsty,  practicing  terrorism  for  Its 
own  sake.  Inflicting  pain  and  suffering  not 
so  much  on  China's  enemies  as  on  their  own 
people. 

The  distaste  was  reciprocated.  The  Japa- 
nese put  Father  de  Jaegher  in  a  concentration 
camp;  the  Reds  marked  him  for  liquidation 
when  he  began  to  get  in  their  way.  He  left 
Shanghai  by  plane  in  the  nick  of  time. 

The  Knemy  Within,  which  has  a  flavor  of 
authenticity  that  is  almost  unique,  tells,  of 
the  nearly  unrelieved  treachery,  terror,  and 
oppression  that  followed  the  Communist  ad- 
vance. Father  de  Jaegher  was  forced  to 
watch  a  dozen  youthful  graduates  of  a  par- 
ticularly disliked  Christian  agricviltural 
school  beheaded  and  mutilated.  (The  Reds 
'kxuxunarUy  put  to  death  as  an  enemy  of  the 
people  every  graduate  they  coiUd  trace.) 
Within  5  years  a  score  of  more  of  his  Chinese 
friends  and  coworkers  (idong  with  hundreds 
of  other  bumble  citizens  of  the  An-kwo  area) 
were  dragged  Into  the  fields  from  their  homes 
and  burled  alive.  The  record  of  horror  is 
long  and  detailed. 

The  Enemy  Within  is  impressively  succeaa- 
ful  in  its  primary  purpose  of  revealing  Chi- 
nese communism  as  a  ruthless  dictatorship. 
In  addition,  however,  the  inevltabUlty  of  the 
Bed  victory  is  c\irlo\uly  revealed.  Tha  Na- 
tlonallsu,  it  appears,  were  unfailingly  out- 
witted by  the  Communists,  frequently  be- 
trayed by  their  own  fearful.  Inept,  or  dis- 
honest ofllclals,  and  eventually  abandoned  by 
the  common  people  who  had  constituted 
their  original  strength. 

Father  de  Jaegher  himself,  despite  his  Inti- 
mate contact  with  the  Communists  ^"«1  his 
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anlqae  kaowMlBe  of  tbair  i 
have  tow  coocrrta  ideas  on  bow  tba 
oo\ild  have  been  checked.  Mutbannon,  tt  la 
nowlMra  MWHtad  ttet  ha  made  maeh  aObrt 
to  warn  tbe  Waat  at  tbm  dlaaetar  MiKan  la 
ttalB  "affiarlan  ntmrn"  aMvamaDt.  Durti« 
bla  ftsqva&t  ooatact  with  »*— *tit  of  tba 
Manhall  mlMtoa  In  PMpInc  la  1M6.  ba  ap- 
parently fait  llttla  raaponslbmty— and  that 
belated — to  oommunlcata  hla  mlaslvlags  on 
Oammunbrt  activities  to  Oenaral  MTibnTl  or 
otbers  In  a  poattloa  to  profit  by  tbs  Informa- 
tion. In  tba  Ught  of  his  soom  for  mlaln- 
f ormad  Amartesoi  nmrinia.  It 
tion  a  trifle  equivocal. 

Tn  Xman 
(By  RaymoDd  J.  da  Jaegb«) 
•n»  Oommonlsto  ware  able  to  make  great 
Iway  durlnc  tba  pvtod  ot  the  Manhall 
to  lay  tba  fDondatlon  for  their 
•utaaequaot  tate-qvar  of  China  toacaues  they 
were  oOetally  raoocnlMd.  an)oylaf  equal 
atatus  In  the  aKaowtlve  baadquei  tars  wttb 
tba  Oovammaiit  rapreamtatlvaa  and  wltb  tba 
Americana.  Tbay  worked  eapaeiaUy  hard  to 
laOuaiMa  Amartaan  Army  oBoars,  Invttlnf 
tbaai  to  partlaa  oontlnaously  and  talktnf  al- 
ways afalnat  tha  M  atlonallata.  One  of  tba 
aasartwin  colonels  who  bad  baan  singled  oat 
tor  ipaelal  attention.  rniMb  to  bla 
tt.  slaee  ba  saw  tbrougb 
about   tbalr 

I  had  told  blm  of  my  axpert- 
•naai  wtib  tbam  la  Hopab.  aad  be  orgad  na 
to  aaa  Oanarml  Marshall  aad  0ve  blm  a  fan 
It  of  tboae  6  years.  I  waa  rahictant  to 
myaalf  forward,  but  tba  eoVonel  eon- 
vtacad  warn  tbat  my  liiria  —  lliia  woold  ba 
aad  I  went  asKt  d^  to  tbe  saaeu- 
to  try  to  Bkaka  aa  appoint- 
to  f  Oeaeral  Maieliall. 
I  talked  at  length  to  Capt.  Jbamy  Orant. 
wtouee  brotber.  Buddy  Orant.  had  been  ta 
•oooeatratlan  eamp  wttb  me  In  Welbslen. 
Iba  Oraati  were  aone  of  a  taoMnw  TVIfC  doe- 
tor,  a  apedallat  In  tropleal  dtaaaais,  and  they 
weta  real  old  Oblna  baada.  Tbey  both  apoke 
rtitiMien  flaentty  aad  ware  at  boeaa  aay«rtMr« 
ta  Dortb  Cblaa. 

Oaptatn  Grant  and  I  talked  gaaaraUtlaB 
bntll  I  czplalnad  tbe  purpoaa  of  my  TMt  to 
the  headquarfrs. 

*XleiMral  Marehan  wfll  be  aaay  to  sea,"  tba 
eaptala  aaaured  n>e  when  I  menttoaed  my 
relaetaace  to  intrude  on  his  time.  "Tlealdea. 
yom  raoUy  have  stuff  bell  want  to  hear,  m 
aee  what  I  can  do  to  set  up  a  date  wltb  blm 
for  yov.  and  111  let  you  know  In  a  day  or  ao." 
I  went  away  and  spent  aoine  tloM  aaaean- 
bltBg  eotae  notes  I  tbougbt  would  be  of  par- 
tleular  Intareat  to  tbe  general  while  I  watted 
to  hear  from  Captain  Grant.  Two  or  three 
days  passed  and  I  beard  nothing,  llien  I 
read  In  tbe  newspaper  tbat  Oaneral  MarahaU 
wae  leavtag  Pelptng  sooa.  I  decided  to  vistt 
headquarters  and  aee  wbat  bad  bappaaed  to 
the  appointment. 

Oapteln  Orant  was  not  at  baadqaartars, 
and  I  learned  that  be  had  been  sent  to  Muk- 
den on  an  emergency  mission  within  an  boor 
or  so  after  I  had  aeen  him  earlier  in  the  week. 
■e  had  Ju>;t  had  time  to  catch  hla  plana 
after  getUnt;  hU  orders  and  had  bad  no  tlma 
at  all  to  seod  any  word  to  me.  I  was  shown 
Into  the  anteroom  of  General  Manhallli 
oScea.  There  I  fo\md  a  Chlneae  civilian, 
brusque  and  discourteous  In  his  manner,  with 
nothing  of  the  usual  Chlneae  tradltlonatlsm 
and  aU  tbe  oarmarka  of  undvlltty  and  nide- 
neas  tbat  cbaiactertae  the  Chlneae  Oom- 
munlst.  especially  one  who  has  woimed  him- 
self Into  an  important  post.  But  apparently 
he  was  the  nutn  I  had  to  deal  with  here,  ao  I 
toM  blm  thnt  Captain  Orant  had  Intended 
to  make  an  appointment  for  me  to  aaa  Oen- 
aral Marshall  but  had  been  oalled  away  ao 
hurriedly  he  had  been  unable  to  do  tt.  On 
tbe  other  hiind,  I  explained,  he  may  bava 
Btada  the  apiiointment  and  had  been  uaahla 


to  warn  about  II.  *Td  Ufee  to  aaa 
I  before  he  left  Falping"  I  ttdd  htm, 
"St  tba  general's  oonvealenoe,  of  oonrae.** 

TtM  Ohlneee  looked  me  over  wtth  euitli^ 
Vp  aad  patronlrtng  air. 

"Tbm  general  la  very  busy.  He  wont  ba 
aMa  to  see  yoo."  be  eald  with  the  faintest 
ahade  of  eontempt  on  tbe  "you."  "Bestdea," 
be  added.  *!»  kaowa  whaterer  It  la  you  think 
you  can  tell  him." 

Tbla  gratuitous  obaariatlon  made  me  quite 


do  you  know  wbat  la  in  my  headr* 
I  aakad  blm.  "I  dont  pretend  to  kaow  what 
la  In  yours.** 

He  made  a  earcastle  rejoinder  and  we  had 
a  amall  argUBMat,  but  I  eoon  saw  that  be  liad 
BO  Intention  of  checking  on  any  appoint- 
ment Captain  Orant  may  have  made  for  me 
or  making  any  slightest  effort  in  my  brtialf . 
I  made  no  farther  attempt  to  eee  General 
Marshall  at  this  ttaw,  sinoe  be  was  leaving 
Pelping  aliaost  at  onee. 

Generally  it  waa  easy  to  see  any  American 
odlcial,  something  I  bad  learned  In  my  pleas- 
ant contacta  after  I  had  oome  to  Pelping  from 
coneeutratlon  camp  and  bad  had  to  deal  al- 
most eaduelvely  wtth  them  In  my  refugee 
work.  I  found  It  hard  to  understand  the 
oOctoORieai  of  tfali  Chlneae  civilian  In  the 
American  oOeee  of  tbe  headquarters,  even 
assuming  be  waa  a  Oonummlst,  until  some- 
time afterward  when  I  mentioned  tt  to  the 
ebarming  aad  distinguished  commlsaloner. 
Mr.  Walter  Robertaon.  the  No.  1  American 
In  Pelping.  It  was  at  a  reception  given  hj  the 
Chlneae  Cardinal  Tien,  who  had  just  been 
made  Archbishop  of  Pelping  and  bed  come 
to  take  up  his  residence  there.  Tbe  areh- 
blabop  was  new  In  tbe  ctty,  and  I  had  helped 
him  wtth  the  guest  list  of  foreign  and  Chl- 
neae odlrlals  aud  reatdents  whom  be  wanted 
to  greet.  Mr.  Robertaon  and  I  found  a  quiet 
earner  removed  from  tbe  preea  of  guests  and 
bad  a  kmg  talk.  He,  too.  was  greatly  Inter- 
eated  In  my  expertenoes  with  tbe  Oommu- 
nteta  and  aaid  eameatly,  Ton  know,  yoa 
should  eee  General  Marshall  .**  It  was  tben 
that  I  told  him  of  my  earlier  efforts  In  this 
direction.  Mr.  Robertson  frowned  and  shook 
his  head. 

*^  have  bad  maay  complaints  from  others 
along  these  same  line*— other  persons  wtio 
bad  bad  tbe  same  experience  that  you  had, 
Vbtber,"  be  said.  "Perhaps  some  of  the  staff 
aroond  Oeaeral  Marshall  are  deliberately 
keeping  eertaln  persons  from  seeing  blm." 

We  did  not  pursue  the  dlacoasion  further 
becauae  It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Robertaon 
waa  dliti  eased  by  my  story  and  its  Implica- 
tions: and  of  course  It  Is  well  known  by  thla 
time  that  Oeneral  Marshall's  most  important 
Chlneae  itaff  member,  his  translator  and 
general  lecretary  for  til  Chinese  matten. 
was  the  Chlneae  Communist  Chlng  Nu-chl.  a 
returned  student  frocn  Chicago.  Chlng  wrote 
a  book  which  was  published  by  the  New 
People's  Publishing  Co.  In  Hong  Kong  In 
AprtI  IMS.  It  was  UUed  "Secret  Report  on 
tbe  Ifnltad  Statea-cauang  Kai-shek  Conspir- 
acy. 
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or 
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Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mj  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing an  editorial  entttled  tSet  tbe  Bxpio- 
slvea  Off  the  Hichways,"  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herakl  o<  May  10.  1952. 


This  edltortal  points  op  the  perils  of 
this  trafllc — perils  that  are  an  unneces- 
sary danser  to  the  Ametiean  public. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  responsible 
officials  here  in  Washington  will  act  to 
end  this  menaoe  before— coid  not  after — 
a  terrible  tragedy  ooeun  because  of  this 
recktoB  aetlTttgr. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Oar  TBI  XxrvoaxvM»  Orr  xhx  BicBWATa 

At  Oae  Hundredth  and  Dodge  Streets 
Thursday  night  the  tractor  section  of  a  truck 
loaded  with  ezploatvee  caught  fire.  A  motor 
baokftre  bad  Ignited  gasoline  lealrlT^  from 
tba  truck's  tank. 

Tbe  qulck-tblnklng  driver,  C.  H.  Roche,  of 
Chicago,  unhocAed  the  burning  tractor  aad 
drove  It  60  feet  away  from  the  trailar.  Tbaee 
he  and  three  State  safety  patrolmen  fought 
the  lire  wtth  extinguishers  and  got  it  out. 

Oongratulattons  are  due  to  Mr.  Roclie  and 
the  patrolmen.  By  their  courage  tbey 
averted  a  dlaaeter.  But  why  on  earth  wste 
exploBlTes  en  rtmte  from  Haatltigs..  Bebr.,  to 
Portsmouth.  Va^  being  shaped  by  truck? 

Hastlags  is  served  by  two  raUways,  tbe 
Biu-llngton  and  the  Union  Padflc. 

Portsmouth  is  served  by  nine,  the  Chesa- 
peake A  Ohio,  Norfolk  ft  Western,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Southern,  Atlantic  *  DaavOte.  Attam- 
tlc  Coast  Line,  Morf  (dk  ft  SoaUiem,  Seaboard 
Air  Uaa.  and  Vlrglnlaa. 

For  aevaral  years  tradnrs  have  beea  haul- 
ing opkiatvea  on  temporacy  pennits,  ob- 
tained originally  on  the  claim  of  uigent  and 
Immediate  necessity.  The  ICC  issued  the 
permits  on  the  theory  that.  In  some  In- 
stances, rail  facilities  for  the  H^wMrig  of  ex- 
plosives were  not  adequate.  At  Haattaga, 
for  example,  there  az«  not  rail  Unes  to  all 
the  iglooa  la  which  aKploalvea  are  stcted, 
and  it  was  argued  that  It  would  be  easier  for 
the  Mavy  to  let  private  trucks  back  up  to  tbe 
Igloos  rather  than  to  have  Mavy  pfntiTt^i 
haul  the  exploBlvea  to  rail  switch  tracks. 

Now  truckers  are  seeking  permanent  au- 
thority to  liaul  exploslveB.  In  beartngs  last 
faU  tbey  ran  into  formidable  opposition. 
State  and  municipal  authorities  argued  tbat 
hauling  explosives  should  t>e  done  by  rail, 
wherever  poaslble.  On  rtdl  lines  or  In  rah 
yards,  tbey  said.  eiqiloelveB  vrould  be  rela- 
tively safe.  On  crowded  highways  and 
bridges,  and  In  passing  through  dtles  and 
towns,  they  would  be  expoeed  to  all  sorts  of 
hasards.  Moreover,  If  a  truckload  of  ex- 
plosives went  off,  the  resulte  would  be  hor- 
rendous. Police  offldals.  among  them  Oma- 
ha's Inspector  Whlnnery,  complained  too  of 
the  drain  on  manpower  in  escorting  explo- 
sive trucks.  In  Oxnaha.  Mr.  Whlnnery  noted. 
the  department  is  called  upon  to  escort  t 
to  10  trucks  a  day. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  ICC  ought  to 
deny  the  permanent  permit,  and  it  ought  to 
cancel  the  temporary  permlta.  because  of  the 
peril  Involved.  Thursday  ni^tls  Incident 
emphaslBed  that  perU.  And  Omaha  had  a 
narrow  escape  in  July  1046.  At  that  time  an 
explosive  truck  caught  fire  at  Sixty-seventh 
and  Dodge  Streets,  but  this  fire  also  was  put 
out  before  It  reached  the  explosives. 

The  real  reason  why  explosives  are  mov- 
ing by  truck  are  two:  <1)  bploelves  are  a 
high-rated  cargo,  and  a  very  profitable  one 
for  tbe  truckers;  (2)  the  military  authoitties 
sometimes  find  tt  somewhat  more  convenient 
to  use  trucks. 

These  considerations  are  far  from  adequate 
to  Justify  such  fantastic  idiocies  as  the 
Hastings-Portsmouth  haul — 1.600  miles  be- 
tvreen  two  cities  that  are  adequattiy  served 
by  imlL 

Oongreas  oni^t  to  start  aa  Inquiry  Into  tbd 
hauling  of  explostvea.  rl^it  now.  As  a  8tai\ 
It  ought  to  call  on  the  carpet  the  men  from 
the  Pentagon  irtio  seem  to  have  condoned 
and  even  encouraged  tbe  truck  trafllc,  and 
what  on  earth  they  are  doing. 
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Evcryoae  Has  Two  Voles 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEai  M.  HARDEN 

or  DIOUMA 

Uf  TBE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Monday,  June  2.  1952 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  de- 
sire to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
ftn  article  appearing  in  the  Jime  issue  of 
the  American  Legion  magazine,  monthly 
publication  of  America's  largest  organi- 
sation of  veterans.  Entitled  "Everyone 
Has  Two  Votes."  the  article  was  written 
by  the  Legion's  able  and  distinguished 
National  Commander  Donald  R.  WQson. 
and  it  deserves  the  widest  possible  circu- 
lation. As  Commander  Wilson  points 
out.  nearly  50.000,000  Americans  failed  to 
vote  in  the  1948  presidential  election. 
Our  President  today  is  a  minority  Presi- 
dent, for  he  was  elected  with  the  votes  of 
only  approximately  one  person  out  of 
every  four  qualified  voters  in  this  Nation. 
These  are  disturbing  facts,  and  I  feel 
that  Commander  Wilson  hsts  gone  into 
the  subject  of  voter  responsibility  in  a 
manner  which  makes  his  message  a 
challenge  to  every  American  who  be- 
Ueves  in  the  tradition  and  ideals  of  our 
form  of  government.  A  summary  of  the 
article  follows: 

ErxBTom  Has  Two  Votbs 

(By  Donald  R.  WllBon,  national  commander, 
the  American  Legion) 
In  the   national   elections   of    1948   more 
Americans    went    to    tlie    polls    than    ever 
before. 

Even  so.  nearly  60,000,000  Americans  of 
voting  age  did  not  vote  in  1948. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  nonyot- 
•rs  assumed  that  their  failure  to  vote  made 
no  difference. 

Men  and  women  offer  many  reasons  for 
not  voting. 
"liy  man  Is  In  anyway." 
**My  man  cant  win." 
nrhey  look  the  same  to  me." 
"A  plague  on  both  their  houses." 
"I  can't  make  up  my  mind." 
"One  vote  doesn't  make  any  difference." 
Clearly,  even  If  one  vote  does  not  make 
that  much  difference  in  the  naming  of  can- 
didates to  office  (and  there  have  been  many 
Important  elections  where  one  vote  did  make 
a  difference),  50.000,000  votes  might  make  a 
tremendous  difference.     Just  as  clearly,  the 
only   way   50.000.000   votes   can   be   thrown 
away  is  one  by  one. 

Not  so  clear  Is  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  making  no  choice  on  election 
day.  Besides  the  vote  he  may  cast  for  a 
candidate  for  any  office,  each  citizen  has  an- 
other vote  whlcb  he  cannot  belp  but  cast. 

His  other  vote  Is  the  fact  that  he  did  or 
did  not  vote.  It  Is  often  the  most  Important 
vote  we  have.  When  election  day  Is  over, 
each  of  us  Is  Inescapably  counted  among 
either  the  voters  or  the  nonvoters,  and  It 
makes  a  tremendous  difference  In  the  qual- 
ity of  government  that  we  get. 

Any  year — and  apparently  more  so  this 
year  than  usual — the  American  people  are 
anzloxis  not  only  about  the  flavor  of  the 
government  we  wiU  get  but  about  Its  qual- 
ity. You  and  I  not  only  want  our  favorite 
party  or  candidates  to  win.  we  also  want  to 
protect  ourselves  against  being  abxised  by 
o\ir  own  favorites,  If  they  should  win.  or  by 
the  opposing  candidates  If  they  shoiild  win. 
Some  feel  there  Is  no  way  to  find  this 
protection. 


In  fact,  among  the  more  cynical  Ameri- 
cans of  voting  age  perhaps  no  view  Is  more 
common  than  the  belief  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent, their  vote  is  a  cruel  joke.  The  most 
cynical  of  all  views  Is  one  that  cannot  be 
uncommon  In  a  Nation  where  around  half 
the  eligible  voters  regularly  forsake  the  polls. 
It  bolls  down  to  a  bitter  denial  of  the 
power  of  the  vote,  and  goes  something  like 
this: 

"I  am  offered  a  lousy  choice  of  candidates, 
and  don't  want  any  of  them.  Before  elec- 
tion day  they  promise  me  heaven  and  earth. 
No  matter  which  one  I  vote  for,  he  forgets 
everything  he  promised  as  soon  as  he's  In 
office.  I  am  then  powerless  for  1,  3.  3,  or  4 
years  when  the  same  comedy  repeats  Itself. 
If  my  side  loses,  my  vote  is  even  more  effec- 
tively canceled,  and  a  bunch  of  rascals  I 
didn't  even  want  in  the  first  place  to  run 
things.  The  little  fellow  hasn't  a  thing  to 
say.     To  heck  with  voting!" 

Yes.  To  some  extent  these  things  happen. 
Who  would  deny  it? 

But  why  do  they  happen? 

One  who  complains  about  an  unhappy 
choice  of  candidates   is   complaining   about 

Choices  made  in  advance  by  major  political 
organizations.  But  If  we  look  beneath  the 
surface  here,  one  thing  hiu  been  consistent- 
ly true  since  our  Nation's  infancy.  Political 
parties  temper  and  mold  their  choices  of 
platforms  and  candidates  with  a  view  to 
winning  the  supi>ort  of  most  of  the  people 
who  wUl  vote.  The  f>eople  who  will  not  vote 
do  not  count.  Their  wishes  need  not  be 
considered  In  the  formation  of  party  policy. 

This  q>rlng  we  have  seen  the  hopes  of 
various  candidates  of  the  major  parties  rise 
and  fall  In  the  primary  elections  of  just  a 
few  States. 

Every  year,  a  few  more  people  peek  under 
the  surface  and  come  up  with  the  funda- 
mental secret  of  democratic  government  that 
every  politician  and  political  scientist  knows: 
Nothing  makes  bad  government  come  easier 
than  the  failure  of  eligible  voters  to  vote. 
Nothing  compels  bad  government  as  we  know 
it  so  much  as  the  failure  of  eligible  voters 
to  vote. 

Does  this  make  sense? 

Our  political  system  is  as  beautiful  and 
effective  as  any  that  has  ever  been  devised  by 
ooan — as  long  as  It  works  the  way  it  Is  sup- 
posed to.  It  is  founded  on  a  basic  expecta- 
tion of  the  participation  of  each  of  us  in  the 
■election  of  candidates  and — through  candi- 
dates— the  policies  that  they  represent. 
But  what  good  is  any  recipe  If  you  leave  out 
the  chief  ingredient — in  this  case  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  people?  There  are  clear  and 
compelling  reasons  why  democracy  suffers 
when  the  people  don't  participate  whole- 
heartedly. These  are  foimd  In  the  very  foun- 
dation of  o\ir  way  of  government. 

In  the  narrowing  down  of  the  selection  of 
otir  candidates  and  their  policies  we  rely 
upon  our  political  organizations  (the  major 
parties)  for  the  most  part. 

At  their  best  these  organizations  render  an 
indispensable  service.  How  would  we  vote 
at  the  polls  if  we  were  faced  with  a  blank 
sheet?  How,  If  we  were  faced  with  10,000 
candidates  for  the  major  offices?  Would  we 
ever  reach  decisions  as  good  as  the  ones  we 
do  reach,  without  the  screening  services  of 
our  major  parties?  Democracy  would  be 
chaos. 

Clearly  we  must  leave  a  lot  of  the  judg- 
ment up  to  the  major  parties. 
^  At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that 
If  we  want  the  best  quality  of  government, 
we  must  use  the  most  effective  tools  we 
have  to  steer  the  parties  toward  good 
decisions. 

We  are  all  too  famUlar  with  what  the 
Indispensable  political  organizations  are  like 
at  their  worst.  Then,  they  represent  the 
acme  of  everything  evil  that  we  mean  when 
w^  say  machine,  bosslsm,  or  corruption. 

What  is  the  most  effective  tool  we  have 
to  steer  the  political  parties? 


Ijet*s  take  a  look  at  the  worst  sort  a€  po- 
litical organization  we  know :  The  intrenched, 
corrupt  machine. 

The  political  machine  at  Its  wont  hae  a 
heyday  when  expart  ladlcatlona  are  that 
few  but  the  faithful  will  vote.  The  faith- 
ful wlU  win.  provl<t^  the  candidates  and 
policies  chosen  by  the  machine  are  tboae 
that  place  the  Interaeta  of  the  faithful  above 
the  pubUe  Interest. 

Put  It  another  way.  H  it  seems  eertain 
that  the  nonmachine  vote  wUl  be  light,  tliao 
the  machine  must  cater  to  the  wlahee  at 
Its  hard-voting  inner  circle,  since  it  can  only 
loee  by  displeasing  these  sure-flre  voters. 

Thus  those  who  do  not  vote  compel  po- 
litical organizations  to  follow  paths  thst  place 
party  loyalties  above  public  loyalties. 

But  what  happens  when  a  political  ma- 
chine anticipates  a  heavy  vote?  It  begins 
to  look  for  support  outside  of  the  Inner 
circle.  The  selection  of  catvdldates  and  pol- 
icies Is  modified  to  sppeal  to  more  people. 
Let  a  political  machine  resist  this  step  in 
the  face  of  a  large  vote,  and  It  may  loae 
the  election.  Or  else  explosions  wtU  ooeur 
within  the  machine,  bringing  to  the  top 
those  who  will  improve  the  machine's  pol- 
icies In  order  to  keep  the  machine  In  power. 

Theee  are  baale  facU  of  poUtlcai  oigaa- 
ization  and  policy  making.  They  are  ABO 
to  every  professional  poUtlclan.  to  whom 
the  mechanics  of  aU  politics  begins  with 
an  estimate  of  who  Is  going  to  vote,  and 
ends  with  who  did  vote.  The  best,  no  leee 
than  the  worst,  of  political  leaders  cannot 
win  If  he  ignores  these  principles.  Under 
our  Oovemment.  all  power  stems  from  tb« 
power  of  the  vote,  and  the  evil  machine 
at  which  the  good  citizen  rails  Is.  In  the 
simplest  analysis,  a  combination  of  men  who 
have  promised  each  other  that  they  wlU 
vote.  Any  additional  votes  cast  require  of 
f-  ^  machine  that  It  either  match  them,  or 
temper  Its  policies  to  attract  them.  ThtM 
one  may  vote  for  good  or  bad  Government, 
but  no  vote  can  be  abandoned  without  mak- 
ing bad  Oovemment  come  easier. 

What  Is  true  principle  for  the  woret  at 
political  organizations  Is  true  of  the  best  of 
them.  A  light  vote  Is  a  loyal  party  vote 
and  compels  the  party  to  emphasize  party 
interest.  A  heavy  vote  is  a  public  votr  and 
compels  emphasizing  public  interest. 

Thus,  even  before  he  votes,  and  even  If  hie 
final  vote  Is  on  the  losing  side,  the  fact  that 
a  citizen  will  vote  has  a  beneficial  effect  on 
party  decisions,  choices  of  candidates,  plat- 
forms offered  and  platforms  Uved  up  to. 

No  more  powerful  support  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  government  could  be  offered 
to  every  political  organization  than  the  fact 
that  every  eligible  voter  wUl  exercise  every 
voting  privilege — In  primaries  and  finals,  at 
local.  State  and  national  levels. 

The  boesee  of  some  of  the  strongest  polit- 
ical machines  in  the  country  have  often 
pointed  these  principles  out  to  the  public. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  century.  Ida  IC 
Tarbell  and  Lincoln  Steffens  wrote  dozens  of 
magazine  articles  exposing  the  machines  in 
our  major  cities;  machines  which  often 
served  as  keystones  for  State  and  national 
Government.  The  bosses  themselves  frankly 
told  Miss  TarbeU  and  Steffens  that  their 
strength  depended  on  the  consent  of  public 
apathy.  More  recently,  Edward  J.  Plynn.  for 
many  years  controller  of  the  dominant  polit- 
ical machine  in  New  York's  Bronx,  has 
taken  considerable  pains  to  publish  similar 
information  for  all  who  wovild  read  it. 

The  myth  that— once  elected — officehold- 
ers Ignore  the  voters  Is  fully  as  fascinating 
to  explore  as  Is  the  power  for  good  In  a  large 
vote. 

When  offlceholders  do  Ignore  citizens.  It  Is 
the  nonvoters  they  ignore. 

In  an  election  where  half  the  people  do 
not  vote,  so  that  slightly  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  eligible  voters  become  the  winning 
group,  a  legislator  or  other  public  official 
can— and  often  will— truly  Ignore  what  "a 
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majority  at  the  people  want"  In  (aw  at  what 
m  majority  of  voters  want. 

1%  le  noa  Um  otieaolder's  fault  If  a  ma- 
Jortty  of  voter*  Is  Dot  a  majority  at  ttae 
peopto.  Be  knowa.  that  what  really  makae  a 
difference  le  that  group  at  people  who  bo- 
Ueve  that  their  votes  make  a  dlllerenoe. 
Often  the  same  men  and  woeaen  who  oam- 
plaia  that  public  oAciata  dont  keep  their 
bomplain  in  the  next  breath  that 
polltkdans  Just  have  their  eye  oat  for 
elreetlODe  Inatead  of  doing  their 
jobs." 

"me  latter  obeervatioa  is  at  least  half  tma. 
It  is  Just  another  way  of  aaying  that  publio 
throughout  their  terms  of  oOlce.  are 
inlluenoed  in  their  public  acts  by 
their  estimates  of  bow  those  who  vote  wlU 
react  Which,  in  turn.  Is  a  way  of  saying 
that  the  vste  that  to  actually  going  to  be 
cast  reaaaln*  effective  not  only  on  election 
day  tnit  every  day  of  the  year. 

Public  officials  pay  a  vood  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  SBsall  jjieeeuie  groape.  If  this  makes 
us  angry,  we  must  concede  that  It  to  almoct 
a  dead  certainty  that  cotne  election  day  the 
aaaaU  pi  assure  group  will  vote.  A  small 
proup  that  will  vote  100  percent  one  way 
may  have  the  poUtical  weight  at  an  average 
group  four  timee  Its  alae.  If  only  half  of  an 
average  group  will  vote  and  half  of  them  wlU 
vote  one  way. 

Where  the  etx«ii«th  of  preesure  groupe  to 
an  evil,  to  it  an  avU  of  democracy  or  of  poU- 
tlcs  or  of  pc41tlelane7  It  Is  most  often  an 
•vU  at  the  abandonment  of  their  democratie 
leapooalbUitlea  by  half  of  the  peopto.  A 
preesure  group  U  a  group  that  knows  the 
power  of  the  vote  aiMl  usee  it.  The  more 
that  others  deny  the  power  of  the  vote  the 
atrooger  the  users  of  the  vote  become. 

Preesurs  groups  are  like  political  organi- 
latlons.  They  are  tools  for  great  publio 
good  or  great  public  harm,  and  the  publio 
has  the  power  to  restrain  and  guide  them 
any  time  It  chooees  to  uee  that  power.  Like 
political  orgs  nlMitions.  ftreesure  groups  have 
a  poT/er  for  evU  that  grows  smaller  the  larger 
the  expected  vote.  Thto  to  true  because  the 
relaUve  streikgth  of  a  preesure  group  grows 
toes  In  the  fsce  of  a  certain  large  vote.  It  to 
true  because  if  smaU  groups  are  to  get  the 
support  from  others  that  they  need  in  the 
face  of  a  large  vote,  they  must  modify  and 
temper  their  more  extreme  poUciee  to  attract 
outside  support. 

On  examination,  nearly  every  complaint 
of  the  non^x>t«r  to  largely  caxised  by  not 
voting. 

"Just  voting" — the  best  we  know  how — to 
an  important  step  toward  totting  candidates 
and  oOceholdars  ponder  the  wlahes  of  all  of 
us  and  thus  to  a  step  toward  better  govern- 
ment. It  to,  of  coiirse.  not  the  final  step 
within  oxir  power  toward  the  best  govern- 
ment. The  final  step  to  for  all  voters  to  In- 
form themselves  on  the  tosiies  and  candl- 
datea  to  tho  best  of  their  abUlty.  so  that 
the  tremendous  influence  for  good  of  more 
votes  would  be  further  enhanced  by  making 
that  influenoe  the  most  level-headed  Influ- 
ence possiblo. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  prevent 
every  cltlMc  from  knowing  everything  about 
government,  there  to  room  (or  tretnendons 
real  improvument  that  U  easUy  within  our 
reach. 

A  full  share  of  oar  present  nonvoters  seems 
to  be  among  those  who  are  aaeumed  generally 
to  be  weU-lnformed  and  level-headed.  A 
survey  in  Syracuse.  M.  T..  showed  that  from 
a  quarter  to  nearly  a  half  of  profeesinnal 
men  and  woomu.  civic  leaders,  and  business 
executives  had  failed  to  vote  In  a  recent  elec- 
tion. A  campaign  to  get  out  their  vote  cut 
the  number  fully  In  half  the  following  year. 
It  to  almost  too  much  to  ask  a  candidate  to 
put  up  a  strong  stand  for  the  beet  possible 
government  if  thoee  wboee  support  he  needs 
sit  on  their  hands  when  the  ahow-down 
comee. 


important,  perhapa.  to  the  tact  that 
the  nieans  (or  — '»*^'»g  vtoer  voctng  ' 
are  weU  within  the  reach  of  aU  of  na. 
peopto  reallM  the  extent  to  whl^ 
poUtiae  control  Btate  and  Matlonal  Govern- 
ment. Of  all  our  natkmal  tfaeted  ''**^'*«*«. 
only  t»o  are  elected  by  natkaud  vote — the 
Preektent  and  the  Vloe  Prealdent.  Tour 
United  States  flenators  are  tfeeted  by  your 
State  alope.  Pour  hundred  and  twanty-ftve 
Repreeentatlvoe  are  each  eteeted  by  a  slngto 
rnngrseeVwisl  distrtet.  Ten  repreeent  their 
States  at  large.  Praetlcally  aU  of  our  Oov- 
enunent,  at  all  toyen.  to  ehoaen  right  aroimd 
homa— where  we  live.  The  dectaftaaa  on 
naming  candidates  for  all  elective  ofltoee  in 
thto  nation  begin  with  delegatea  to  conven- 
tlaoa  and  public  officials  repreeenttng  small 
districts.  Theee  officials  are.  in  (act.  our 
neighbors  and  fellow  townsmen.  Any  of  wa. 
if  we  wish,  can  get  to  know  tbem  neighbors 
of  ours  who  aspire  to  political  Im- 
portance and  to  have  a  hand  in  electing 
them.  Their  character  and  their  sense  of 
who  lupporta  them  are  the  foundations  on 
which  they  xtam  their  Influence  to  guide 
larger  policy  and  fiU  higher  offices.  Nobody 
can  get  to  know  their  character  or  determine 
their  support  better  than  we  who  are  their 
near  neighbors — If  vre  wilL 

Joseph  IfcLean,  professor  of  polltios  at 
Princeton,  has  written  a  clear  and  readable 
pamphlet  on  the  means  for  good  government 
that  are  within  our  reach  right  around  home. 
Hto  pamphlet.  PoUtica  Is  What  Tou  Make  It, 
to  available  at  25  cents  a  copy  through  the 
PubUc  Affairs  Oommittee.  Inc..  22  Bast 
Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 
Vroftimor  McLean  points  out  that  "if  your 
local  man  (party  or  public  ottclal)  to  held 
responsible  by  a  reasonably  large  group  of 
people,  it  to  safe  to  say  that  he  will  support 
candidates  who  are  competent  and  deserving 
of  widespread  support.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  to  reeponslble  to  a  small  mtaorlty  of 
party  hacks,  he  wlU  probably  siipport  other 
party  hacka  for  Important  public  poeitiona." 
It  to  up  to  us  alone  to  decide,  by  action  or 
inaction,  to  whom  he  will  be  responsible. 

Thto  year,  perhaps  as  never  before,  an  un- 
tisually  large  number  of  ley  organlaatlona 
to  making  a  united  effort  to  bring  our  na- 
tional vote  up  to  its  original  purpose  and 
tremendoiu  potentlslities,  to  the  end  that 
the  quality  of  our  Oovemment  may  be  the 
envy  of  nations  no  matter  what  party  wins. 

There  to  hardly  a  question  or  problem  on 
voting,  on  the  structtnre  of  government,  on 
election  procedure  or  on  political  fact  that 
cannot  be  answered  factually  by  officlato  or 
organlaatlona  in  moat  ooBununities.  All  eorts 
of  services  and  aids  are  availabto  to  belp  tis 
vote  and  vote  more  wisely.  The  American 
Legion  and  other  organizations  In  many 
towns  even  go  so  far  as  to  fiuntoh  baby- 
sitters while  mothers  vote.  We  can  easily 
learn,  by  asking,  when  and  wbere  to  register 
so  that  we  will  be  eligible  to  vote,  thto  com- 
ing November  4. 

A  national  get-out-the-vote  campaign  to 
supported  by  the  American  Legloc,  the 
League  of  Women  Votera.  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  many  of  the  toadlng 
national  fraternal,  rellgioua.  and  trade  as- 
sociations. A  large  number  of  these  groupe 
have  agreed  to  coordinate  their  effcxrta 
through  the  American  Heritage  Foundation, 
with  offices  at  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
New  York  36,  N.  T..  to  the  end  that  they 
work  togetha  instead  of  separately  in  an 
organized  effort  to  bring  good  government 
up  from  the  grass  roots  of  this  Nation. 
Source  and  reference  material  related  to  or- 
ganising local  get-out-the-vote  campaigns, 
and  basic  publicity  tools,  are  available  by 
writing  the  foxindation.  Advertising  mate- 
rial to  avaUabto  by  writing  the  Advertisinc 
Council  at  the  same  address. 

In  additloa.  most  Lsglon  State  organisa- 
tions have  already  appointed  get-oot-the- 
vote  ehairmen  who  may  be  oontaeted  through 


Amertranism  headquarters  for 
helpful  material  (or  loeal  >e>  inii  Hie  wxe 
campaigns. 

MeanwhUe,  the  first  step  in  voting  to  to 
be  properly  registered.  Are  yonf 

PlOCLaStA- 


Whereas  reqxmslbUlty  for  good  govern- 
ment in  our  Nation  rests  as  fully  on  the 
governed  as  on  those  who  govern:  and 

Whereas  the  most  deslrabla  conduct  of  our 
public  affairs  to  only  posslbto  where  all  eli- 
gible voters  are  heard; 

Therefore,  it  to  hereby  urged  that  all 
ellglbto  voters  in  the  American  Legion  prop- 
erly qualify  themselves  in  advance  to  cast 
their  votes  in  local.  State,  and  National  elec- 
tions thto  ye«tr  and  every  year;  and 

It  to  ur|id  that  all  Legionnaires  infum 
themselves  to  the  best  of  their  abUlty  to 
make  the  wisest  choice  they  can  among  can- 
didates and  lasues;  and 

It  to  urged  that  all  Legionnaires  express 
thto  choice  to  the  best  of  their  ability  at 
the  poUs  on  election  day,  Tuesday.  Novem- 
ber 4.  1952;  and 

It  to  further  urged  that  an  organised  unlti 
of  the  American  Legion  participate  and  co- 
operate in  civic  efforts  aimed  at  achtevlng 
the  largest  poeslble  f  artletpatlon  of  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  In  the  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional elections. 

DoiVAU)  R.  WiLsoir, 
Nuttonal  Commander,  the  American 
Lc0on. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

RON.  HENDERSON  L  lANHAM 

Of  Ult.SWlA 
IN  THE  BOX7SK  OP  RBPSESXNTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  I,  1952 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarlu  in  the 
RaooRB,  I  am  including  an  editorial  col* 
umn  enUtled  "PoUtics  Mires  Civil 
Rights,"  by  Roscoe  Drummond.  chief  of 
the  Washington  News  Bureau,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  May  26.  The  editorial  refers  to 
the  able  leadership  furnished  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
BkooKS  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  in  an  effort 
to  bring  into  agreement  the  extremists 
on  both  sides  of  the  civil-rights  issue. 
Mr.  Hats  well  deserves  the  compliment 
paid  him  by  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor In  this  editorial.  I  am  sure  that  his 
approach  to  the  problem  is  the  correct 
and  enlightened  one  and  that  if  the  ex- 
tremists on  each  side  of  the  controversy 
would  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  a  sat- 
isSactary  solution  of  this  explosive  and 
politically  abused  problem  would  sooo 
be  found. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Congress- 
man Hays  has  been  nam»l  by  the  Demo- 
cratic committee  to  tb.e  preconventloa 
platform  committee  to  draft  suggestions 
for  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
in  Chicago  in  July.  His  personality  and 
his  qualities  of  leader&tiip  will  contiib- 
ute  substantially  to  the  good  infloeneca 
that  are  now  tending  to  unite  the  partf. 
The  efforts  of  those  who.  like  Mr.  Ba^ 
are  stiivinc  for  a  reasonabte 
to  the  prohlen  will 
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mrriDg  harmony  and  a  sound  program. 
Xor  otir  Qoremment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Stats  or  tri  Ninoir 
(By  Boacoe  Drummond) 

fOLITICS  MTITI  CIVIL  KXOBTS 

Washington. — Prom  everything  that  goes 
on  here  in  Washington  It  is  evident  that 
there  are  too  many  polltlclana  who  prefer 
to  keep  the  clvll-rlghts  iaeue  unresolved  In 
order  to  lue  It  to  try  to  win  the  votes  of 
minority  groups  in  presidential  elections. 

The  extremists  on  both  sides — those  who 
want  to  do  nothing  and  those  who  want  to 
do  everything  overnight — are  preventing 
anything  constructive  trom  being  done  at  alL 

Mot  Just  President  Truman  or  Senator 
RUBUT  HxTSCPHKKT  OT  those  who  talk  most 
abotit  it  but  both  major  parties  are  explicitly 
pledged  to  exact  new  measures  to  safeguard 
basic  human  rights. 

The  Republican  national  platform  says  the 
pmrty— 

Favors  "the  prompt  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  end  the  Infamy  of  lynching." 

Supports  "the  enactment  and  Just  en- 
forcement of  Federal  legislation"  to  protect 
"the  rlgbt  of  equal  opportunity  to  work  and 
advance  In  life"  regardless  "of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  country  of  origin." 

Favors  "the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax." 
Opposes    "tbe    Idea   of    racial    segregation 
In  the  armed  services  of  the  United  States." 
The  Democratic  national  platform  Is  even 
more  explicit  In  that  it  spells  out  the  legis- 
lation It  advocates  to  protect  civil  rights. 

Bat  nothing  happens — nothing  but  talk 
takes  pUce.  None  of  thu  legislation  which 
both  parties  so  grandly  and  firmly  announce 
they  wll.1  support  Is  ever  in  any  particular 
enacted  into  law. 
Why? 

Can  you  rightly  put  all  the  blame  on  the 
flllbustsr  tactics  at  soma  of  the  southern 
Senators? 

I  don't  think  so.  I  think  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  extremist  sponsors 
of  clvll-rlghts  legislation  use  their  own  form 
of  filibuster,  even  as  do  the  extremist  op- 
ponents of  clvU-rights  leglslaUon.  The  re- 
ality of  the  political  situation  is  this: 

The  extremist  sponsors  of  civil -rights  leg- 
islation want  everything  or  nothing,  while 
the  extremist  opponents  of  clvll-rlghts  leg- 
islation want  nothing. 
And  that's  what  they  both  get— nothing. 
I'm  wondering  if  that  isn't  exactly  what 
quite  a  few  in  both  extremist  groups  want. 
They  keep  the  issue  perpetually  unresolved, 
and  then  It  can  be  perpetually  used  in  the 
•lections. 

This  means  that  a  progressive  middle-road 
beginning  in  the  direction  of  new  civll- 
righto  legislation  is  prevented  altogether. 
This  means  that  a  constructive  comiM'o- 
mise — a  compromise,  not  on  civil  rights,  but 
on  the  proper  role  of  Federal  legislation  in 
behalf  of  dvU  rights  Is  never  serioxisly  at- 
tempted. 

And  yet  there  are  able  and  sincere  advo- 
cates of  middle-road  clvll-rlghts  legislation 
In  Congress  whose  proposals  would  have  an 
exceedingly  good  chance  of  passage  If  the 
extremist  sponsors  want  constructive  action 
Instead  of  political  postponement. 

Bepresenutive  BaooKa  Hats,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  is  the  foremost  advocate  of  the 
xniddle-road  beginning  and  his  record  in  his 
home  State  and  in  Washington  shows  that 
he  is  deeply  dedicated  to  safeguarding  civil 
rights.  His  proposals,  which  have  some 
strong  supporters  In  both  Hoxise  and  Senate, 
are  for: 

1.  Abolition  of  the  poll  tax  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Mr.  Hats  points  out  that 
four  Southern  States  have  abolished  the  poll 
tax  volimtarily  but  that  during  the  14  re- 
cent years  of  congressional  agitation,  no 
Other  State  has  followed  suit.    Be  considers 


an  attempt  to  abollah  the  poll  tax  by  eon- 
greeslonal  statute  highly  dubious. 

2.  A  Federal  antllynchlng  law  which  would 
make  lynching  a  Federal  offense  but  which 
would  encourage  the  States  to  enforce  their 
own  laws.  Tbe  Federal  Oovemment  would 
not  Intervene  if,  in  any  lynching,  the  State 
put  Its  power  of  enforcement  In  the  hands  of 
the  attorney  general  and  guaranteed  that  the 
trial  would  be  held  In  a  county  other  than 
the  one  In  which  the  crime  took  place. 

3.  An  act  of  Congress  which  would  give  the 
Department  of  Labor  the  duty  to  carry  on  a 
Tolimtary  and  educational  program  to  pro- 
mote fair  employment  practices  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Hats  dtes  ths  fact  that  the  white  pri- 
mary already  has  been  almost  totally  elimi- 
nated in  the  South  and  that  the  courts  and 
public  opinion  are  making  Important  head- 
way toward  eliminating  segregation  in  edu- 
cation. 

The  issue  Isnt  whether  this  ts  the  best 
Federal  legislation  which  could  be  advanced. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  to  make  a  construc- 
tive beginning  or  to  continue  to  do  nothing 
at  aU. 

Among  all  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
presidential  contenders  there  ts  only  one 
who  favors  the  all-or-nothing  approach.  He 
Is  Averell  Harrlman.  But  President  Truman 
and  Senator  Humphbit  and  some  others 
contimie  to  block  a  compromise  beginning. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  any  of  these  men 
are  anything  less  than  sincere  advocates  of 
dvU  rlghu,  but  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the 
•verythlng-or-nothlng  attitude  helps  civil 
rights. 

And  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  It  is 
going  to  remain  good  politics. 


Most  Papers  Slant  and  Porrcrt  N«wt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PSNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOnSI  OF  RSPRESKNTATIW 

Monday,  June  2.  1952 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  include  an  editorial  from  Labor, 
official  railroad  labor  publication: 

Most  PArsas  Slant  and  Pbvsbt  Nxwb 

Labor  has  often  criticized  the  big  dally 
newspapers  and  their  "free  press"  claims, 
but  never  said  anything  as  severe  as  the  con- 
demnation which  came  this  week  from  three 
siirprislng  sources — the  editor  of  a  prominent 
dally,  a  leading  public  relations  man,  and  a 
college  professor. 

The  latter  is  Vlrgle  O.  Wilhlte,  who  teaches 
economics  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Its  student  newspaper,  the  Oklahoma  Dally, 
published  a  column  in  which  Wilhlte,  among 
other  things,  says  this: 

"With  a  few  laudable  exceptions,  the  pri- 
vately owned  and  controlled  newspapers 
slant,  color,  and  pervert  the  news.  They 
virtually  raise  an  iron  curtain  against  any 
evaluations  which  are  contrary  to  the  per- 
sonal prejudices  and  private  interests  of  the 
publishers. 

"Since  most  owners  of  newspapers  are  arch 
conservatives,  the  distortion  of  the  news  and 
suppression  of  opposing  opinion  results  in 
the  progressive  side  of  controversial  issues 
being  mlnimlaed,  misstated,  and  ridiculed, 
while  the  reactionary  side  Is  whitewashed  and 
glorified. 

"Consequently."  Profeseor  Wilhlte  says. 
•the  picture  of  most  poliUcal  and  economic 
problems  presented  to  ths  public  by  ths 


private  press  is  Inaccurate,  misleading,  one- 
sided, and  unfair. 

"The  voters,  therefore,  are  not  in  a  position 
to  reach  factually-supported,  well-oonsld- 
ered.  sound,  and  safe  decisions  on  publle 
policy.  Distortion  of  the  news  and  suppree- 
sion  ot  facts  Involved  in  crucial  Issues  under- 
mine democracy.  Interfere  with  good  govern* 
ment.  and  militate  against  social  Justice. 

"It  U  ironical."  Wilhlte  declares,  "that 
the  very  people  who  shout  loudest  about 
Interference  with  freedom  of  the  press'  ar« 
the  publishers  who  have  themselves  shackled 
the  prees." 

Alan  Barth,  member  ot  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Washington  Poet,  addressed  a  news- 
paper gathering  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado.   In  part,  he  said: 

"When  we  (newspapers)  publish  in  head- 
lines that  Senator  laoCASTHT.  of  Wtsoonstn. 
has  spewed  out  wild  cliarges.  we  do  the  Sen- 
ator's dirty  work  for  him  and  ws  Inflict  OQ 
his  victim  an  irreparable  injury. 

"We  do  this  often  when  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  corroboration  of  McCabtbt's 
charges,  often  indeed  when  we  know  them 
to  be  altogether  absurd. 

"This  kind  of  Journalism."  said  the  editor 
of  a  big  dally,  "makes  the  press  a  partnsr 
in  corruption  of  the  democratic  procees." 

That  many  people  are  getting  wise  to  tho 
fakery  and  c-ookedness  of  most  newspapers 
is  indicated  by  the  answers  to  a  question- 
naire circulated  by  Kdward  L.  Bemays.  He 
heads  a  large  public  relations  firm  which 
serves  big  business,  and  would  have  no  rea- 
son to  exaggerate  the  faulu  of  ths  blg- 
buslnesa  press. 

Bemays  sent  the  questionnaire  to  dally 
newspaper  publishers  and  leaders  of  labor. 
Industry,  religion,  science,  finance,  social 
service,  and  other  groups.  He  asked  them  for 
their  opinions  on  "whether  the  American 
press  of  today  meets  the  Ideals  set  by  tha 
great  editors  of  the  past." 

That  question  was  answered  "No"  by  44 
percent  of  the  group  leaders  who  replied. 
Kven  of  the  newspaper  publiahers.  2ft  per- 
cent answered  "No." 

Many  of  these  critics  wrote  on  their  ques- 
tionnaire charges  that  most  daily  papers 
are  guilty  of  political  bias,  slanting  tho 
news,  and  yielding  to  economic  pressure. 

Bernays  commented  that  these  criticisms 
say.  in  effect,  that  much  of  the  prees  Is 
neither  free  nor  responsible,  and  that  Amer- 
ica needs  a  free  and  responsible  prees. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOuisxAMa 
IN  THK  BOU8X  OF  RXPRCSKNTATIVia 

Thursday,  May  29. 1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  results  of  the  Facts  Forum 
poll  dated  May  28,  1952,  the  figures  indi- 
cating the  percentage  of  affirmative  an- 
swers received.  Facts  Forum  is  doing 
an  excellent  job  of  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  solutions  of  some 
of  the  vital  and  urgent  problems  facing 
the  United  States  at  this  time.  Facts 
P>onim  is  widely  read  and  demands  tha 
respect  and  commands  attention  from 
all  parts  of  oiu-  country.  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Dedman,  president  of  Facts  Forum,  is  to 
be  conunended  for  the  excellent  job  ho 
is  doing. 
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Tbe  above-meotloDod  toUiamK 
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June    1.. at 

Win    the   MmMsb    House   Cosunlttee 
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Forest  msssaeres  __......_._.._.._.       T§ 

Should  Trasaaa  keep  Ooograss  In  sso- 

slon  naUl  it  psssss  tbe  bms  be  r»- 

qoesta .         T 

Does  bipartisan  policy  enrtail  votsrs' 

control-. .        M 

Should  tbe  Bsoats  nrttfy  tba  U.  K.'o 

OenocMe    Tnmtj n 

Bhoold  forelgii  aid  be  established  as  a 
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policy ts 

Can  tbe  nnraber  or  votara  be  Iniireassd 
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y«VB - 00 

Does    compulsory    bsolth    tnaaraaca 

differ  frora  sodaltaed  msdletns W 

Should  the  Pi  sstOent  Invoke  tbe  TWt- 

Hartley     Act     In     tha     sOsM  wags 

ills pv la — .--. — — _— -. ..-.  —        87 

Are  Amertean  History  ond  etvles  ad»- 

quately     Uught     In     tbs     poblls 

schools 10 

Should  tba  Ubited  StaSss  Ctaaare  tbe 

Yalta  ogTOoaMDti  void _^       Tl 

WUl  tbe  Ualtad  Nataotis  anrnsnpllah 

Ma    porposas SO 

BhouM    Oot^jraea    setahllli    Ms    ovn 

budget  bureau _-_^        OS 

Art  tbsoo  OooMunnkiti  in  taigh  ptaeao 

In  OoworeaasBt  who  hsve  not  bscn 


r^Mmmmm  Tkx. — OoutlntiatlOB  at 
aid  as  a  permanent  feature  of  Amerleaa 
policy  drew  opposition  from  a  big  majority 
Of  the  voters  1b  the  Facts  rorxtm  pdl  Just 
Closed.  Robert  H.  Dedman,  pissMsnt  of  Poets 
F^srum,  announoed  today. 

ngbty-elgfat  percent  vrjted  afalnst  con- 
tinued ftn#Ti<'<w>  assistance.  Twelve  percent 
sxpisssed  belief  that  It  should  rsosaln  a  part 
of  foreign  policy. 

On  other  IntematlORal  Issuss.  parttdpoBts 
disapproved  the  Oenodde  Treaty,  and  favored 
vtthdrawal  at  American  oommMments  at 
Talta.  Only  a  percent  answered  "yes"  to 
the  question.  "Should  the  Senste  ratify  tbe 
U.  R.'S  Genocide  TreatyT'  while  78  percent 
rsspondsd  afirmatlvely  to  the  query,  *VKnild 
ths  tTnlted  SUtes  dedars  tbe  Talta  agree- 
ments  votdt" 

Tb  tbe  qossttOB.  "ShoOM  we  use  atomle 
weapons  In  Korea?"  78  percent  said,  '^as.* 
On  a  previous  poll  tn  January,  74  peraent 
favored  utlllBtng  atomle  warfare  In  tbe  event 
peace  negotiations  failed. 

Tbe  vote  was  spilt  on  the  Issue.  "Does  bi- 
partisan policy  curtail  voters'  ooDtroIF*  fif- 
ty percent  believes  It  does. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  08  percent,  reapooo— 
iBg  to  tbe  questlop,  tbougbt  Congress  should 
ostaMlsb  Its  own  budget  bureau.  In  a  poll 
last  Rovenber.  80  percent  bad  uiptasssj  ba- 
iler that  tbe  budget  bureau  abouM  be  ra- 
fjuMi^tif^  ^  Oongrasa. 

An  teersoas  In  oppoalttoB  to  pries  eontroio 
U  Indicated  la  tbs  baUotlnt  on  tbs  qusatloo. 
"Should  price  controlB  be  extended  June  17" 
Seventy-two  percent  voted  against  exten- 
sion: as  peroant.  for.  Last  March.  61  percent 
of  the  poll  voters  favored  dlaoontlnulng  price 
and  wage  ceilings. 
Othsr  poll  questions  and  results  are: 
Can  the  number  of  voters  be  increased  12,- 
000.000  this  year  over  previous  years?,  80 
percent,  yes.  Does  compulsory  health  Instir- 
anoe  differ  from  socialised  medicine?.  90  per- 
cent, yes.  Should  tbe  President  tavoks  tbo 
Htft-Hartley  Act  In  tbe  steel  wage  dispute?. 
87  percent,  yes.  Are  American  history  and 
stvlcB  adequate  taught  m  tba  pnblio 
oeboots?,  IS  paroast,  yea.  WlU  tbe  Ubttsd 
Katlons  accomplish  its  purposes?.  30  percent» 


y«s.    Are  tbste  Conunnnlsta  in  blgb  plaess  In 

Government  who  haye  not  been  nanMd?,  98 
percent,  yes.  wm  ths  Madden  House  Com- 
mittee find  Russia  guilty  of  the  Katyn  For- 
sst  llassacrea?,  76  percent,  yea.  Bluwild  Tru- 
man ke«p  congress  tn  session  ustfl  it  passes 
the  bills  he  reqiiestst.  7  percent,  yes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  sotrra  saxota 
or  'lUK  SBITATS  OF  THB  UNXTBD  STATSS 

Motiday,  June  2,  1952 

Mr.  MUMDT.  Mr.  PretideDt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rxooas  an  arfelcio 
entitled  'The  America  We  Loot."  by 
Mark)  A.  Pel.  pubUnhed  in  the  Msy  31. 
1052.  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Cwilng  to  this  country  from  Italy  In 
1908.  Mr.  Pel  was  entbrsUed  with  the 
nralttple  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Of  all  liberties,  be  was 
most  enthused  with  that  Ubeity  which 
he  so  aptly  desczibes  as  "freedom  from 
Oovemment  ** 

Couching  his  remarks  in  eloquent  but 
straightforward  language.  Mr.  P^  de- 
ocribeo  for  us  tbe  precious  freedoms 
Which  we  Amertcaos  haye  allowed  to 
slip  away  from  w  during  the  past  30 
years  until  today  our  America  Is  little 
more  than  a  twentieth  century  prototype 
of  any  nineteenth  century  Boropean 
country.  As  an  adopted  American  lir. 
Pel  la  fearful  thait  the  present  trend  wiU 
carry  us  back  even  fiuilier  on  the  road 
to  benerotent  deapotian. 

Stidoaa  have  I  bad  tbe  prirUe^e  of 
reading  ouch  an  aeemtite  account  of  the 
dangerous  path  being  tread  by  otn*  Na- 
tion during  the  past  20  years.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  wHl  find 
time  to  read  this  article,  and  I  earnestly 
commend  it  to  thoee  Amertcano  in  our 
midst  who  would  make  Wa^lnston  tbe 
capital  of  an  American  superstate. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  ixrinted  in  the  Rbcoip, 
as  follows: 


Tms 


Wa  XiOs« 


(By  Mario  A.  Pel) 

When  I  first  came  to  America.  44  years  ago, 
X  learned  a  new  meaning  of  the  word  "lib- 
erty"— freedom  from  government. 

I  did  not  learn  a  new  meaning  for  "demoo- 
racy."  The  European  country  from  which  X 
came,  Italy,  was  at  that  time  as  "demo- 
cratic" as  America.  It  vras  a  constitutional 
monarchy  with  a  parliament,  free  and  fre- 
quent elections,  lots  of  political  parties,  and 
plenty  of  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  presst 
and  assembly. 

But  my  native  country  vfas  government- 
ridden.  A  vast  bureaucracy  held  it  in  Ha 
countless  tentacles.  Regardleaa  of  the  party 
or  coalition  of  parties  that  might  be  In  power 
at  the  moment,  the  government  was  every- 
where. Wherever  one  loolred.  one  saw  slgna 
of  the  ever-preeent  government,  in  tbe  \nil- 
forms  ot  numberless  royal,  rural,  and  mu- 
nicipal policemen,  soldiers,  oOoeTS,  gotd- 
braldad  funetlonarlea  of  all  sorts.  You  could 
not  take  a  stap  without  govammant  mtsr- 
vantlOQ. 

Many  Induetrlea  and  biistn  issss  were  fov- 
wnmant-owned  and  fovePBasnt-run— rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  salt,  and  tobacco  amoof 


them.     Ko  agreement,  bowevar  trivial. 

legal  unless  written  on  go-Temment-stamped 
paper.  If  you  stepped  out  of  the  city  into 
the  country  and  eanse  back  with  a  bam.  a 
loaf  of  bread,  or  ;.  bottle  of  wine,  you  had  to 
stop  at  tba  Intamal-ravsoua  bazriwcs  and  pay 
duty  to  tbe  govcnunent,  and  aodld  tbe  farm- 
ers who  brought  in  tho  city's  food  supply 
every  morning.  No  bustneas  ooxild  be  started 
or  run  without  the  official  nanction  of  a  hun- 
dred bureancrats. 

Toxmg  people  did  not  dream  of  going  into 
bustnesB  for  themselves;  they  dreamed  of  a 
modest  but  safe  government  Job,  where  tbey 
would  bavs  tenure,  secuiity,  and  a  pltttlM 
pension  at  the  end  ot  tbetr  plodding  careera. 
Tliere  was  grinding  taaation  to  support  the 
many  government  functions  and  the  innu- 
merable public  aervants.  g»eiybody  hated 
the  gorerument.  not  Just  the  party  in  power, 
but  tbe  government  itaelf.  They  had  e>eu 
coined  a  phrase,  "Ifk  raining— thief  of  a 
government,"  as  though  even  the  evils  of  na- 
ture were  the  govemmetifs  fault.  Yet.  I 
repeat,  the  country  was  democratically  run, 
with  an  the  trappings  of  n  many-party  sys- 
tem and  all  the  freedoms  of  wbKh  we  in 
America  boast  today. 

America  tn  tbose  days  made  you  open  your 
lungs  wide  and  Inhale  gnsat  gulps  of  free- 
dom-lsden  air.  for  here  ass  one  additloDat 
freedom — freedom  from  gt»vemment. 

The  Oovemment  was  conspicuous  by  tta 
very  absence.  There  wer*'  no  men  in  uni- 
form, save  occasional  cope  and  firemen,  no 
Tislble  bureaucrats,  no  stifling  restrictions, 
no  Oovemment  monopolleti.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  get  used  to  tbe  AmcTlcan  system:  TO 
learn  that  a  contract  was  ^-alid  if  written  on 
the  side  of  a  hoisse;  that  yrni  could  move  noO 
only  from  the  city  to  the  country  but  from 
State  to  State  and  never  bB  adced  what  your 
business  was  or  irtiether  :rou  had  anything 
to  declare;  that  you  could  open  and  copduct 
your  own  business,  provided  it  was  a  legiti- 
mate one,  without  Oovermnent  Interference; 
that  you  could  go  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other  and  nerer  biave  contact  wHb 
the  National  Oovemment.  save  (or  the  cbeeryc 
postman  who  delivered  your  man  witb  a 
speed  and  elBclency  unknown  today;  that 
there  were  no  national  tazesi  save  hidden 
e«elaes  and  Import  duties  tbsit  yon  dM  not 
even  know  jrou  paid. 

In  that  horse- and -buggy  America,  If  you 
made  an  honest  dcrflar,  yc>u  could  pocket  tt 
or  spend  it  without  having  to  figure  wbaO 
portion  of  It  }ou  owed  ttie  Oovammcnt  or 
what  poaslble  deductions  you  could  allago 
against  that  Oovemmant's  dalma.  You  did 
not  have  to  keep  booka  and  records  of  every 
bit  of  Income  and  expenclltnre  or  run  tbo 
risk  of  being  called  a  Uar  and  a  cbeat  by 
oomaone  In  authority. 

Above  all.  tbe  national  Ideal  waa  not  tbo 
obaeure  secuilly  of  a  Oovamntent  }ab,  toot 
tbe  bonndleas  opportunity  that  all  Ameri- 
cans seismd  to  cotoslder  their  blrtbrlgtat. 
Those  same  Ankerteans  loved  their  Goi 
ment  tben.  It  waa  there  to  be^  protect,  i 
defend  them,  not  to  restrict,  befuddle,  and 
haraastbcm.  At  the  same  tUaa.  tbey  did  noO 
look  to  tba  Oovemment  for  a  llvalihood  or  for 
apadal  privileges  and  band-outa.  Tbey 
Independent  men  in  the  full  aestae  of 


Foralgn-bom  dtlaena  have  been  watcblag 
with  alarm  the  gradual  Suropeanlaatlosk  at 
over  tbe  past  ao  yaara.  Tbey  bavu 
the  growth  of  the  f  aaaUlar 
style  government  octopua.  along  with 
vanlahlng  of  tbe  Amerleaa  aplilt  of 
and  opportunl^  and  Ita  mplacwasnt  by 
aaareb  for  security 
,  to  defeat  in  advance  la  a ' 
nothing,  not  even  life  ItaaU.  la  aaeura. 

Far  more  than  tbe  naUva-bore.  tbey  aia 
In  a  poaltlon  io  ntake  oomparlsQns. 
aee  that  America  la  fast  baromlng  a 
tsentb-osntury-asodal 
Tbay  an  aakad  to  baUava  tbak  tbla  la 
ress.    But  tkoy  knou 
that  It  Just  lent  so. 
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Tke  Potato  Sbmtafe 


EXTENSION  OP  REIifARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  mnfBTLVAiriA 
ZN  TEE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  June  2.  1952 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ka¥e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
Iran  the  Trainmen  News: 

Tn  Potato  Shoktagb 

The  1950  crop  gave  ub  potatoes  to  b^lm. 
The  1951  crop  resxilted  In  today's  potato 
shortage.  The  planned  1952  poUto  acreage 
Is  estimated  to  be  the  smallest  since  1867, 
when  we  had  a  national  popiilation  of  less 
than  40.000.000.  compared  to  155,000.000 
today. 

Why  this  feast  or  famine?  Por  the  1950 
crops,  the  Government  maintained  potato- 
price  supports  and  farmers  planted  430,000,- 
000  acres.  Congress  destroyed  potato-price 
supports  and  In  1951  farmers  planted  only 
836.000,000  million  acres  of  potatoes.  Bad 
weather  reduced  the  potato  yield  from  253.4 
bushels  an  acre  in  1950  to  240.7  in  1951. 
With  no  price  supports,  production  was  In- 
sulBclent  to  protest  against  always  possible 
declines  In  yield  per  acre. 

It  Is  p',*lmated  that  American  consumers 
will  pay  more  for  fewer  potatoes  from  the 
1951  crop  without  price  supports  that  for  the 
plentiful  1950  crop.  Including  Its  entire  prlce- 
•upport  costs.  AccOTdlng  to  Congressman 
CurroBo  G  Kclimu,  Republican,  of  Maine. 
once  an  ofDdal  spokesman  for  Maine  Potato 
Growers,  Inc..  it  costs  $20  to  925  an  acre 
to  raise  wheat,  but  up  to  $400  an  acre  to  raise 
potatoes.  Without  price  supports,  farmers 
cannot  risk  large  potato  acreages,  with  sur- 
pluses that  bring  nilnous  prices.  Hence, 
people  go  without  potatoes. 

Where  do  politicians  come  into  this  picture 
of  plenty  and  scarcity?  A  good  qijestlon  for 
an  election  year.  Reactionary  politicians 
who  ended  price  supports  and  quotas,  search 
for  an  excuse  for  their  short-sightedness. 
They  blame  Government  potato  price  ceil- 
ings, despite  the  fact  that  potato  prices  were 
not  controlled  until  January  1952.  long  after 
the  1951  crop  was  planted  and  harvested. 
The  1951  crop  failed  to  produce  a  hold-over 
supply  adequate  to  last  until  this  year's  crop 
Is  harvested.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent potato  shortage. 

We  can  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  this. 
To  be  sure.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  observe 
Government  buying  potatoes  to  bum.  al- 
though many  hungry  school  children  have 
been  fed  and  other  valuable  beneflta  have 
resulted  from  the  farm  price-support  pro- 
gram. But  there  Is  no  necessity  for  either 
such  stirpluses  or  famines.  Quota  controls, 
managed  by  democratic  methods  by  the 
farmors,  themselves,  can  limit  production  at 
guaranteed  price  mlnlmums  and  avoid  both 
unreasonable  surpluses  and  bankruptcy  risks 
for  farmers. 

Some  politicians  exclaim  that  price  con- 
trols and  quotas  are  socialism,  that  they  de- 
stroy American  freedoms.  To  say  the  least, 
these  alarmlsta  have  destroyed  the  American 
consumers'  freedom  to  eat  potatoes.  By  na- 
tiire  of  their  Industry,  farmers  cannot  es- 
tablish monopoly  control  over  either  i>roduc- 
tion  volumes  or  prices.  Those  who  have  the 
monopoly  approach  to  economic  and  social 
problems,  condemn  farm  price  supports  and 
quotas.  They  have  more  faith  In  autocratic 
control  by  private  monopoly  than  democratic 
control  by  the  free  government  of  all  the 
people. 

While  some  politicians  should  be  eating 
crow,  American  consumers  must  eat  maca- 
roni and  other  potato  substitutes. 


GmbI  GoTerBment:  Caa  We  Make  It 
Efideatr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vaauriA 
IN  THS  SBNATS  OP  THK  UNTTRD  STATES 

Monday,  June  2,  1952 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD  a  speech  made  by 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  president  of 
Temple  University,  and  national  chair- 
man. Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Report,  before  the  thirty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  on  May  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  hardly  necessary,  I  think,  to  recite  In 
any  great  detail  the  history  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  its  Report  to  Congress. 
This  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  trlbuta  I  can 
pay  to  the  Commission,  its  task  forces,  and 
the  many  good  citizens  who  have  worked  In 
its  support.  Por,  by  all  the  odds,  the  Hoover 
Report  should  now  be  resting  quietly  In  the 
pigeonholes  of  Washington  where  Its  nine 
modem  predecessors  lie  burled. 

Instead  It  Is  a  living  Issue  today,  the  active 
subject  of  many  current  congressional  liear- 
Ings  and  much  public  debate. 

This  Is  well  worth  analysis.  Most  people 
are  presiuned  to  regard  government  as  one 
dull  subject  and  management  as  another. 
Why,  then,  should  a  mountainous,  2-mllllon- 
word  study  of  the  management  of  govern- 
ment have  any  appeal  whatever  to  the  publlo 
mind? 

Certain  factors  are  fairly  obvious.  The 
Commission  was  unanimously  created  by 
Congress.  It  was  headed  by  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  one  political  party  and  endorsed  by 
an  Incumbent  of  the  opposite  faith.  Its 
members  were  plainly  performing  a  patriotic 
public  service  with  no  ax  of  their  own  to 
grind.  And  its  research,  produced  by  300 
highly  qualified  task  force  workers,  was  ob- 
jective and  trustworthy. 

Purther.  I  think  the  time  was  right.  Glaat 
Government  was  emerging  aa  a  peacetime 
reality  rather  than  a  wartime  phenomenon. 
Its  Impact  and  its  implications  were  impress- 
ing themselves  anew  on  thoughtful  minds. 
Its  huge  costa  were  being  more  widely  felt. 
Plnally,  the  Hoover  rep>ort  was,  above  all 
things,  specific.  It  cited  concrete,  iinder- 
standabie  examples  of  overlapping,  duplica- 
tion, and  waste.  It  pointed  to  tangible  tar- 
gets of  action  In  terms  of  legislation.  It  gave 
the  Individual  citizen,  long  baffled  by  the 
complexity  of  his  Government  and  bewil- 
dered by  Ite  siae,  something  he  could  think 
about  and  something  he  could  do. 

These  factors,  then,  were  In  otir  favor  as 
the  Hoover  Commission's  official  existence 
ended  3  years  ago  and  our  hopeful  band  of 
unofficial  citizens  took  the  field.  Yet  history 
told  us  that  the  whole  notion  of  imparting 
efficiency  to  giant  Government  was  out  of  the 
question,  unheard  of,  preposterous.  One  of 
the  best-Informed  leaders  in  our  national  life 
summed  up  the  prevailing  view  when  he  told 
me  that  It  might  take  5  years  to  get  accept- 
ance for  as  much  as  25  percent  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

"But,"  he  added,  "if  you  accomplish  that 
much  it  wUl  t>e  terribly  worth  wtiile." 

In  the  public's  response  to  the  commit- 
tee's formation,  however,  there  was,  from  the 
■tart,   something   new,   someUilng   electric. 


aotn^hing  to  revere.  Voltuataers  came  for- 
ward. DemocraU  and  Republicans  alike,  an 
over  the  country.  Tbey  wtre  willing  to  study 
and  willing  to  work.  All  they  asked  war*  tn« 
•truetlons  and  working  tools.  As  an  exampl* 
of  their  spirit,  I  might  mention  our  first 
speaker's  manual.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  not  less  than  80.000  $p$$eh$« 
were  made  about  the  Hoover  report  In  ttaa 
first  8  months  of  the  campaign.  We  have  a 
record.  In  fact,  of  Individuals  who  made  •• 
many  as  110  talks  In  8  months,  traveling  at 
tbelr  own  expense. 

All  In  all,  I  doubt  that  any  civic  movement 
of  our  time  has  brought  together  so  many 
ouUtandlng.  unselfish,  effective  people  as 
thoee  wbo  are  today  enrolled  In  our  300  State, 
county,  and  local  citizens  committees  from 
coast  to  coast.  They  have  studied  the  la- 
sues.  Tbey  liave  educated  their  neighbors. 
They  tiave  made  their  opinion  felt  in  Wash- 
ington. They  have  demonstrated  that  a  cltl- 
■en  can  vote  every  day  of  his  life  for  better 
government  with  a  3-cent  stamp.  And  tbay 
have  gotten  resulU. 

At  the  opening  of  the  current  session  of 
Congress,  the  scoreboard  already  showed  tha 
adoption  of  46  public  laws  and  28  Presiden- 
tial reorganization  plans  based  on  the  Hoo- 
ver report.  Opinions  differ,  but  we  estimate 
that  theee  will  produce  eventual  savings  in 
Federal  operating  costa  of  at  least  $2.000.0CO- 
000  a  year.  Taking  Into  account  the  evenU 
of  the  last  few  months.  I  think  it  safe  to 
say  that  some  60  percent  of  the  Hoover 
Commission's  300  recommendations  hava 
been  accepted  by  the  Congress  and  are  on 
their  way  to  application. 

These  are  the  bare  statistical  bonaa  of 
the  matter.  I  wish  time  permitted  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  many  tangible  achieve- 
mente  In  reorganization  and  efficiency  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  vork  of  the  Hoover 
Commission. 

Lines  of  autiK>rity  and  responsibility  hava 
been  straightened  and  strengthened  at 
the  top  In  17  msjor  agencies  and  many 
smaller  ones.  The  concept  of  true  team- 
work in  the  Defense  Establishment  has  been 
dramatically  advanced  by  the  Unification 
Act  of  1949,  based  on  the  memorable  Eber- 
stadt  task-force  report.  Extravagance  and 
duplication  still  prevail  in  many  mUltary 
operations.  Yet  real  strides  are  being  made 
in  the  reduction  of  millions  of  Items  In  cata- 
loging systems,  the  simplification  of  Job 
classifications,  unified  sea  and  air  transport 
services,  and  tiie  pooling  of  such  facilities 
as  wind  tunnels,  research  projects,  printing 
planta,  and  even  laundries.  The  unified 
swltehboard  In  the  Pentagon  reduces  by  an 
estimated  2  minutes  a  day  the  telephone 
time  of  50,000  persons.  This  may  not  be  a 
big  thing  in  itself  but  it  is  the  symbol  of 
a  trend  toward  better  management  and  coat 
consciousness  in  the  armed  services. 

Sweeping  changes  have  been  made,  or  are 
being  made.  In  the  State  Department,  tlie 
Labor  Department,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and,  perforce,  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  and  the  Bureau  of  Inter, 
nal  Revenue.  The  new  General  Services 
Administration  deserves  special  mention  for 
the  brisk  way  in  which  It  Is  modernizing 
civilian  procurement.  Inventory  control,  rec- 
ords management,  and  the  other  "houae- 
keeplng"  functions  of  Govenunent. 

We  have  In  preparation  now  a  report  which 
will  cite  one  case  after  another  of  all  the 
little  homely  improvementa,  as  well  as  the 
big  ones,  of  which  reorganization,  efflclency, 
and  better  management  are  made.  One  de- 
partment recently  reported,  for  example,  that 
it  had  succeeded  in  abolishing  209  Intra- 
departmental  committees.  This,  surely,  is 
a  boon  to  those  concerned  and  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  the  rest  of  us.  In  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  must  note  also  the  by-producta. 
Tliese  Include  some  28  "Little  Hoover  Com- 
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BtaBlons"  in  the  vartoua  States,  in  Hswall. 
aiaaka.  and  Puerto  Bloo.  The  Idea  im  spraad- 
Ing  to  the  dtlea.  notably  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Pranrlaco.  where  management  atudlea 
are  also  in  prograas. 

Possibly  the  greatest  gain  of  all.  however. 
Is  the  ons  that  cannot  be  measured  in  effi- 
ciency, leglalation.  or  doOars  and  cents.  I 
refer  to  the  aUtemant  which  tha  Honorable 
Harbsrt  Hoover  made  to  the  Cltlaens  Oom- 
mlttees,  at  tbelr  last  conference  in  Wash- 
ington In  February,  when  he  said:  Ifore- 
over.  you  have  given  the  Nstlon  about  the 
wMast-spread  education  in  civil  government 
that  n  has  had  since  the  Constitution  was 
under  delate.'* 

Public  Indurerance  Is  Vb»  natnral  hand- 
maiden of  extravagance  and  arrogance  in 
government.  At  the  tttm  of  the  century, 
when  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government 
come  to  t30  per  average  family  per  year.  00 
percent  of  our  eligible  voters  went  to  tbe 
polli  at  election  time.  ItMlay,  with  tbe  1958 
fiscal  budget  exceeding  fl.000  per  family, 
barely  over  80  percent  of  us  even  take  tlie 
trout>le  to  vote.  Malrtng  every  poaatble  al- 
lowaoee  toe  Che  eoata  of  war,  aeprcaalaa. 
emergency,  sew  eoelal  eoneepls.  aad  Infl*- 
ttoQ,  we  aae  hwe  a  dear  atgn  of  natkuial 
•urrender  to  aa  eadlaaaly  amtrtttrms  boraane- 
racy.  AnytblBK  that  tone  am  eyes  away 
from  the  port  barral  and  hack  to  tha< 
barval  Is  a  maift  of  real  |»0Br« 

encouraged  by  the  rea«Ita  of 

port.    Oa  the  other  haaC  we  «o  not  Cor  one 

Cleat  fowerament 

than  begun.    Augean  stabtaa  arent 

la  a  day.    Moeh 


fat  to  act  oa 
JaetHea  of  thi 

smaller  ones.  We  are  working  for  the 
ernlBAtlon  d  Fidsiai  peiannnel  proceduree, 
the  unlfioatton  of  FMaral  "i**^*^'  aarvteea, 
the  coordination  d  Fadffai  public  works  ao- 
Uvltlea.  aad  the  leisgaiilmlliai  of  the  Ve^ 
erans'  Administration,  the  Defiartment  ct 
Afrlculture.  and  the  Post  Office.  Borne  of 
theee  measiuea  hava  paasad  one  House  or  the 
other.  Bearings  have  been  held  on  others. 
But  the  Eighty  second  Ooogrsas  will  have  to 
bestir  Itself  mlghtny  In  Its  wanlnf  daya  to 
produce  a  real  record  on  ractganintlon. 
Moreover  tt  win  have  to  rlaa  above  political 
eonatderattooa  to  support  Fraaldentlal  Be- 
organtaatlon  Plaos  S.  S.  and  «  baaed  on  the 
Boover  Commtaskm'a  Ttsnnnjufm^j^tiqp  that 
poiittca  be  elimlnatad  from  the  selection  of 
poatmaaters.  cualuaja  eoUectora.  and  United 
States  marshals. 

Ton  wUl  note  that  the  Isetm  I  have  etted 
are  emoac  the  -tougheaf  in  the  anUxe 
Hoover  report.  Every  ategla  refutm  ao  lar 
enacted,  tn  fact,  has  been  toltterty  oppoaiid 
toy  aome  agency  and  tta  fnen<ta.  Theee  re- 
aaalntnc  measures,  however,  are  of  the  sort 
which  can  torn  a  worthy  aad  ehrto-mlnded 
national  crganlaatlon  Into  a  fatoelous 
sure  group  ovam%ht.  Many  potaat 
mente  are  beAag  artdoeed  In  opposMAoa  tt> 
the  raoialnli^  Boorsr  report  propoaala. 

The  feet  ramalns  that  the  tum-oear  fate 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment  aras  SIJ)  paraent 
for  the  calendar  year  1851.  The  fact  raaaalns 
that  the  Government  spent  $500,000  in  court 
costs  tn  an  effort  to  fire  a  sln^e  employee 
wbo,  after  4  years  of  litigation,  Is  back  at 
hla)ob  today. 

The  fact  TcoMtna  that  Federal  baapHal 
Trograma  coaatltute  an  taordtnate  aeramble 
for  fUBda.  In  Daeember  IMS.  for  cample. 
President  Truman  cancelled  out  a  ptupueed 
1.000-bed  VA  hoapltal  tn  Hoxiston,  Texas, 
tranaferrlac  a  l/MW-bad  llavy  hoapltal  to  VA 
In  tta  place.  OOafram  waat  aJMad 
appropriated  tha  moBcy.  Sinea  Air. 
has  refuaed  to  apead  It.  the  Boom  hi 
a  reeoluUon  which.  If  enacted,  would  Utarally 
compel  him  to  do  ao. 


Hw  tact  remains  that  a  badly  nirnnlanrt. 
red-tape-ridden  Veterans'  Administration 
stridently  reaislB  nfona.  VAI  educational 
program  has  had  operating  losses  that  run 
high  Into  the  mlUlnns  Here  is  one  small 
but  dnunetle  example  anKnig  many,  quoted 
from  a  report  by  Representative  Glu*  E. 
Tkaoom,  of  Texaa:  "Ihe  achool  furnished 
studesta  with  testbooka  which  It  had  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office  for  75  cente  and  other  text- 
books which  tt  had  received  free  of  charge 
from  Swift  St  Co..  for  which  it  bUled  the 
VA  at  81  each,  although  ite  contract  pro- 
vided that  them  shoold  be  billed  at  coet." 
The  further  fact  reaialna  that  no  answer 
has  yet  been  found  to  the  problem  of  "em- 
plre-buUdlng."  a  serious  source  of  manpower 
waste  aa  wen  as  tnefllclency.  Technically  no 
snch  thing  exlsta.  Tet  we  an  know  that.  In 
practtea,  aupervlson  are  rewarded  in  rough 
ratio  to  the  numhar  c€  amptoyem 
them. 

The  Caet  ramalna  alao  that,  after  T 
the  Tnglneerlin  llaaoal  for  dvU  Works  haa 
atm  not  been  completed  althcnigh  construc- 
tion of  nearly  18,000.000.000  worth  of  projects 
Is  proceeding  uader  tt.  The  fact  alao  re- 
malna  that  tha  Dapaitatent  at  A«rtculture, 
untouehed  hy  reorganlaatlaa,  has  lOSjOOO 
local  raiaasi  nwaiiiltteeasen  on  tta  part- 
tUne  ataff  in  addition  to  almoat  80,000  fuii- 
ttme  employees.  State  or>mmttfc»i>iinj.n  ^ere 
paid  at  an  average  rate  of  $28J1  per  day  In 
laei  and  worked  aa  average  of  134  days. 

The  ranch,  much  giatw  fact  remaina  that 
BO  fUadaoMatal  attaefc  haa  yet  been  made  on 
at  redneli«  tlw  ontn^eoaaly 
at  aothortty  which  ooofronta  the 
d  (ha  Dntted  Statee.  The  number 
at  peraons  raportlag  dlxacUy  to  tha  Praai- 
dant  has  been  aU^Uy  reduced  by  reoiganl- 
aatlon  within  agendea,  tmt  the  ntmtiber  ctf 
agencies  has  aetaany  tncreeaed. 

■ow.  as  you  probably  know,  we  decided  laat 
whiter  to  hrti^  tha  aotteltlea  of  the  Ctttens 
to  a  halt  with  tha  dom  of  «hU 
Ion  of  Congress  In  order  to  avoid  Involve- 
ment In  the  piimit'sa  eaaapalgaa.  At  the  end 
or  thla  month,  tharefom.  the  eoaamlttee  will 
oeaaa  Ita  educational  and  organ laatlonal 
aoUvltlaa. 

▲t  the  came  time  our  tralaed  traopa  la 
the  Said,  t^  Um—iiilB  at  good  rltlawM  wlio 
wiMtwrtanrt  tha  laaum  aad  j-noa  how  tn  i 
wlU  put  on  a  atroaf  Salah  drive  fOr  the  i 
i  lemslnlng  before  the  Concram  la  < 
•eaka.  Ttiay  wU  fisht.  aad  flght  twloa 
aa  hard  aa  evar,  to  r^glafear  every  laat  pnmlhle 
gain  on  the  eeoraboard.  To  aerve  them  and 
to  oooaplete  eartaln  other  eealgnmamta,  the 
baale  ataff  d  tha  aatloaal  rnmrnlttee  wlU  ce- 
mala  on  duty  a  llttle  lot^ar. 

lat  «<  the  fntorar  Many  lattani 
aad  aditarlalB  hava  been  raeatved 
urging  the  ooauBlttee'a  eontlnnaaee.  The 
propoaala  vary  but  they  all  beapaafc  a  wtda- 
apread  feeUi«  (hat  (hate  U  need  for  a  blpar- 
Uaaa  watchdog  froup  of  dtlaena  to  work 
ooaatantly  for  efficient  and  eoaoamy  la  the 


Very  probably  such  a  need  ealata  I  thlak 
It  la  Biueh  too  aoon.  Loueeai.  to  deteraalae 
what  form  such  a  watehdog  group  might 
The  quest  loo  canuot  be  considered 
proiltahly,  la  fact,  until  we  know  the 
Identity  and  alao  the  attltuda  d  the 
Pvealdent  and  the  ecmpoaltlaa  d  the 

Bear  la  aalad  that  the  ralatlva 
I  o<  a  reorsBBHaaao  program  dapeada 
prinarUy  on  tha  Joint  aupport  d  the  adndn- 
Istratloaaad  nf  f  h«  nmarrnmlnnal  laadara  of 


Thla  much  wa  eaa.  aad  will,  do  now:  Be- 
fon  the  ooBventloaa  we  wlU  ask  for  pianka 
In  tha  ptetfoma  of  both  parttaa  aeknowladg- 
iBf  the  value  d  the  Iloofer  report 
promiatng  eontlai 
on  Federal 
economy.    We  will  alao 


atona  from  all  the  eandldatea,  presidential 
and  Iwgtalattve.  of  both  partlea.  After  that 
w«  wUl  pot  the  CttlMns  Committee,  m  a 
legal  entity.  In  "moth  baUa."  ao  to  apeak,  and 
leave  It  to  the  eaecuttve  oommtttea  to  de- 
cide at  eome  later  date  what  course  of  aetlan. 
If  any,  to  recommend  for  the  futtire. 

In  this  declalon,  I  will  not  take  part.  For 
personal  reasona  I  shall  find  tt  neoeaaary  to 
aalKnlt  my  resignation  as  chairman  d  the 
National  Cltleens  Committee  on  May  81,  feel- 
ing sure  that  the  Board  of  Dtrectors  win 
have  no  dUOeulty  In  choosing  a  sooceBaor  to 
"go  the  reat  of  the  dlatanoa."  Ify  graateat 
regrK  Is  that  I  will  never  Sad  the  mf«ns  d 
thanking  aU  the  thousands  of  good  ctttaeaa 
wtM  have  worked  ao  hard,  ao  well,  and  ao  un- 
aelflahly  for  tlie  Hoover  report.  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  reward  they  seek  la  the 
aatlafactlon  d  real  achievement.  In  that 
reapeet  thetr  lahon  have  already  been  re- 
paid a  thouaaad-fold. 

Deattny,  I  bdleve.  created  the  Boover  Oom- 
mlsekm  and  the  Citlsena  Ooaualttae  tn  re- 
aponae  to  a  cmelal  nattooal  need.  Deatlny, 
I  alao  believe,  wUl  aee  to  It  that  their  work 
la  carried  forward.  Whether  thla  i  iianm 
about  through  a  new  Hoover  Ooaomlaalasi,  a 
new  Clttaaaa  Oonunlttee.  eooM  eomblnattoa 
d  the  two,  or  sotnethtac  elee,  I  cannot 
foraaae.  But  I  do  feel  that 
la  needed. 

By  way  d  valedictory,  then,  let  me  ui 
aeore  what  I  beMeve  to  be  the  most 
nlflcaat  lemons  we  have  learned  tn  the  S 
years  alnee  the  Hoover  rnrnmlaslrm  made  tta 
historic  report  to  Ooogrem; 

1.  Giant  government  can  Im  made  eOdcnt. 
We  BOW  have  actual  evidence  d  thla  fact. 
Beorganlaatlon.  however,  la  not  the  wortc 
of  a  day.  It  requlrm  far-raachtng  laglalattva 
ehaagw.  It  calls  tor  coattanoiMly  inmim 
alve  admtnlstratlye  actton. 

a.  Heneeforth  rwnrganfatkm  aad  eO- 
deney  araat  be  prhne  goala  d  any  admlnla- 
tratlon  aad  any  Congrem  regardlem  of  party. 
It  may  be  that  first-rate  admlalatiatora  eaa 
do  a  ballet  job  with  a  bad  mrgantmUnn  than 
meond-tate  admlalatratam  with  a  good  one. 
But  llrat-raten  ahould  aot  tolerate  aa 
lete  organlaatlonal  aet-up. 

8.  VaUd  rsaeareh  n 
pany  raorganlaatlon.  Much  d  the  fcroe  d 
the  Hoovar  laport  traem  to  the  etatora  d 
the  OnmmtaaliiB  aad  to  the  fact  that  tt  waa 
congreaslonally  created  with  Executive  ap- 
provaL  But  we  araat  not  overtook  the  eeope, 
masnltode.  and  authority  d  the  taak-faoe 
reparta.  They  have  aevar  been  aerlonaly 
challenged. 

4.  The  reanlto  of  reorganlaatloB  dsonid 
be  ayataaaatlealty  dteeked.  Welthet  lawa  nor 
dhecUfm  alone  can  aaanm  good  managa- 
BMBt.  J\a*  aa  in  induatry,  Oovemment 
ahould  hava  a  meehanlam  for  — w«t»i*»*g  the 
aiaclency  d  the  depertasants  aad  i^mrtM. 
la  opsratlosi  today  la  the  Prasldenre  Ad- 
vlaory  OOmmlttee  on  Mani^emant  fmiaiwa 
ment.  whkti  iBdndm  iniaimiilailiea  of  te> 
dndrf  aad  Oovsmaaeat.  While  quietly  ful- 
SUlns  this  funetlon  to  good  aOeet  for 
S  yeara.  tha  mtiwtmm-y  «n«»«i»»«*^y^  luu  not  I 
puhUdaed  aad  Its  otirttwg*  «n 
directly  to  the  Executive.  This  Is 
ably  the  best.  If  aot  the  only,  way  In  wblch 
to  oaahe  such  a  group  eOOcUva.  I  T»»*tit»T 
It  now  almply  as  a  remtadar  of  tbm  tanpor- 
tanoe  of  the  prtodple  tt 

6.  TlM  alBH  d 
ahould  be  fully 

worthy  goal  ob  Ita  own  aceoant.    It 
that  a  weU-orgaalaad.   wen  mai^a 
dent  governaaent  Is  lem  hhely  to  be  a 
ful  one.    Tha  disttnctton  dwald  ha 
howevar,  between  operating  i 
am  tha  |»odiKt  d  maaagemant 
tha  btidgat 
of  polley 

The  Hoover  niiniiiladiwit 
to  aurvey  the 
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of  the  ezecutlTe  branch.  The  Oommlaslon 
did  not  question  Federal  tax  policy  or  the 
amounts  and  purposes  of  appropriations. 
These  were  deemed  to  be  matters  of  policy 
to  be  decided  by  tbct  board  of  directors.  In 
other  words,  the  Congress,  and  the  stock- 
holders. In  other  words,  the  citizens.  Effi- 
ciency, as  such,  and  economy,  as  such,  are 
related  aspects  of  a  far  broader  problem  hav- 
ing Its  roots  In  our  whole  national  concept 
of  foreign  policy  and  economic  policy. 

No  one  In  America  has  addressed  himself 
more  forcefully  to  the  question  of  economy, 
as  such,  than  the  dlstlngtilshed  Senator  from 
Virginia  with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  share 
this  platform  tonight.  On  any  account  It 
would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  venture  far 
Into  his  field  at  this  time.  I  merely  make 
the  point  that  reorganization  and  efflclecny 
are  necessary  elements,  but  not  the  only  ele- 
ments, of  sound  economy  In  government. 

e.  One  of  the  great  Intangible  goals  of  re- 
organisation transcends  both  efficiency  and 
•oonomy.  I  refer  to  the  grave  necessity  for 
a  well-knit,  coordinated  government  which 
can  ^formulate  and  execute  national  policy 
promptly  and  effectively.  There  Is  a  con- 
stant and  terrible  danger  to  the  Nation  In  an 
executive  structure  so  cumbersome  and  so 
looaely  organized  that  policy  decisions  at  the 
gravest  nature  must  sometimes  be  made  hap- 
hazardly while  huge  agencies  often  work  at 
cross  purposes.  No  one  can  estimate  In  mil- 
lions or  billions  the  losses  which  bad  or- 
ganization can  cause,  or  the  gains  that  good 
organization  can  produce.  In  terms  of  policy 
formation  and  execution. 

7.  Public  understanding  and  support  of  a 
reorganlssatlon  program  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  any  real  achievement  even  thoiigh 
Congress  and  the  Executive  agree  on  the 
need.  This  Is  as  It  should  be.  The  re- 
awakening of  the  citizen's  own  sense  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  management  of  his  gov- 
ernment Is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  results, 
to  my  mind,  d  all  the  fine  work  of  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

8.  All  future  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
Federal  efficiency  must  have  the  active  sup- 
port of  every  national  organization  with 
any  pretense  to  an  Interest  In  civic  affairs. 
The  citizens  conunlttee  owes  everything  to 
the  generous  cooperation  of  established 
groups.  Among  these  our  national  business 
organizations  have  played  the  most  vital  part 
of  all. 

This,  too.  Is  as  It  should  be.  Of  all  the 
elements  of  our  national  community,  indtis- 
try  has  the  most  at  stake  in  Federal  efficiency. 
The  impact  of  giant  government  on  our  pro- 
ductive economy  Is  today  a  foremost  factor 
in  the  calcxilatlons.  decisions,  and  policies  of 
the  management  of  private  enterprise.  Our 
economic  machine  has  withstood  appalling 
strains  so  far,  thanks  primarily  to  Industry's 
continued  advance*  in  two  fields,  namely  In 
technology  and  in  improved  organization, 
methods,  and  systems.  If  our  gains  in  the 
art  of  management  are  lost  on  the  Oovem- 
ment  side  of  the  balance,  we  will  pay  a  grim 
price  eventually  in  loss  of  productivity  and 
lowered  living  standards.  Truly,  government 
is  the  business  of  business  today  as  it  never 
was  before. 

It  is  to  the  Idealism  and  civic  responsibil- 
ity of  all  groups,  however,  that  the  true  mes- 
sage of  the  Hoover  report  makes  its  basic 
appeal.  Our  free  Government  must  be  a 
strong  government,  hxu-d-hlttlng.  compact, 
and  responsive  to  the  people's  own  knowl- 
edge of  their  alms.  It  m\ut  be  a  government 
of  citizens  working  and  thinking  together — 
not  getting  and  grabUng  in  groups. 

Jefferson  said:  "That  government  is 
strongest  of  wlilch  every  man  feels  himself 
a  part."  To  this  I  can  only  add:  We  must 
make  ovirselves  the  masters  of  this  giant 
Oovernment  of  ours  or  we  shall  stirely  become 
its  slaves. 


Now  tht  Vvktd  States  Frontier  Is  Faed 
at  the  Elbe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CAUFOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  May  IS,  19 52 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under' 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  Include  in  the  Ricord  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Mr.  James  Reston.  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  writers  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  yesterday. 

The  article  is  an  answer  by  an  un- 
biased observer  to  the  blind,  befuddled 
mud  slingers  and  gloom  dispensers  who 
refuse  to  recognize  what  we  have  done 
right  because  of  their  politically  moti- 
vated desire  to  convince  American  vot- 
ers that  everything  we  have  done  since 
1932  is  wrong.  When  one  considers  that 
we  have  faced  up  to  and  recognized  our 
Inescapable  resix>nsibilities  as  a  world 
power  for  less  than  two  decades,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  while  we  have  un- 
doubtedly made  some  mistakes,  we  have 
also  learned  a  great  deal  and  made  con- 
siderable progress  toward  integrating  the 
Independent  nations  of  the  world  into  an 
alliance  determined  to  stand  together 
to  achieve  lasting  individual  security 
through  collective  strength: 

Now    THE    UnTTXD    STATKS    FaONTCB    Is    FXXXD 
AT  THX  BLBX BVXMTS   OF  PAST  WeKK   PODCT 

Up   CHAMoai   Siifcs   BnrrR   of    M«»»Ait, 
Plait 

(By  James  Reston) 

WASHnfOTON.  Blay  31.— With  General 
Elsenhower  coming  out  of  the  Army  and 
Willie  Mays,  of  the  New  York  OianU,  going 
into  the  Army,  it  woiild  be  less  than  accu- 
rate to  suggest  that  this  fun-loving,  politics- 
crazy  town  was  thinking  very  much  about 
the  great  issues  of  foreign  policy. 

Nevertheless,  the  signing  of  the  West  Ger- 
man peace  contract  and  the  European  Army 
agreement  this  week  combined  to  startle 
many  people  here  out  of  their  personal  pre- 
occupations. The  administration  itself  fol- 
lowed the  two  events  with  extraordinary 
interest,  and  although  Congress  acted  a 
little  like  the  skeptical  father  at  the  shotgun 
marriage  of  Little  Emma,  even  on  the  HUl 
many  legislators  were  conscious  of  a  great 
event  In  the  making. 

Too  many  claims  have  been  made  on  be- 
half of  too  many  events  for  too  many  yean, 
however,  for  Washington  to  get  very  enthu- 
siastic, even  over  the  possibility  of  Germany 
and  France  standing  together  under  the 
single  conunand  of  a  revolutionary  new 
European  Army. 

When  Chancelor  Konrad  Adenauer's  sup- 
port becomes  a  little  more  solid  in  West 
Germany,  when  the  Paris  and  Bonn  Parlia- 
ments approve  of  what  was  done  on  Tuee- 
day.  and  when  the  hot-foot  artists  in  lios- 
eow  indicate  Just  what  they  propose  to  do 
about  it  all.  then  Washington  wUl  begin  to 
think  a  little  more  about  what  It  means. 

Meanwhile,  the  European  Army  plan 
serves  as  a  useful  pointer  on  the  direction 
of  United  States  policy  in  Europe,  especially 
since  it  was  signed  almost  S  years  to  the  day 
after  the  European  recovery  program  was 
announced  by  former  Secretary  of  Stat* 
George  C.  Marshall  at  Harvard. 


MAMHAI.I.   nr    t»4T 

"Any  assistance  that  this  Oovernment 
may  render  in  the  future  (to  Europe ) ,"  Gen« 
eral  Marshall  said  In  his  Harvard  speech  on 
June  6,  1»47,  "should  provide  a  cure  rather 
than  a  mere  palliative." 

This  is  perhaps  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween the  policy  makers  of  1M7  and  the 
policy  makers  of  today.  In  1947  some  of 
them  stUl  believed  in  cures,  but  now  they're 
not  so  sure. 

When  General  Marshall  launched  hU  pro- 
gram of  economic  reconstruction,  he  was 
disillusioned  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
peace  with  the  Russians,  yet  he  was  still 
able  to  hope  that  Weetem  Europe  could 
remain  free  and  sUble  if  only  we  would 
give  it  substantial  economic  aid  for  a  few 
years. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheeon.  the 
persistent  matchmaker  in  this  French-Ger- 
man affair,  commented  on  the  European 
army  plan  in  Paris  this  week,  however,  hit 
approach  was  eomewtiat  different. 

Mr.  Acheson  Ulked  of  the  stabiUty  and 
security  of  Western  E\uvpe,  not  in  terms  of 
a  or  3  years,  as  General  Marshall  tiad,  but 
in  terms  of  generations;  not  in  terms  of  Eu- 
ropean cooperation  alone,  but  in  terms  of 
trans-Atlantic  coo(>eration;  not  in  terms  of 
temporary  aid.  but  in  terms  of  the  endur- 
ing Intereets  of  North  America  and  Europe: 
not  in  terms  of  economic  reconstruction,  but 
in  terms  of  military  power. 

Officials  here  no  longer  Ulk  of  quick  cures 
but  of  learning  to  live  with  oxir  problems, 
and  of  sacrlftrlng  to  do  for  a  very  long  time 
to  come. 

What  has  led  oOdala  here  to  talk  tn  tUa 
way  is  that  they  now  see  tl^t  every  move 
in  the  cold  war  tends  to  lead  to  a  counter- 
move  and  that  this  can  go  on  for  a  very  lOBf 
time. 

THIHOS  ACCOMVLZaRXD 

The  European  recovery  program  did  no4 
faU;  it  succeeded  beyond  the  most  optimis- 
tie  hopes  General  MarsliaU  had  when  he 
made  bis  speech  at  Harvard. 

When  the  ERP  started,  the  countrlee  con- 
cerned set  eight  targets  to  be  achieved  by 
the  end  of  1951.  Tiieee  included  restoratioa 
of  the  prewar  bread-grain  production  of  th* 
MarshaU  plan  countries;  an  Increase  of  coal 
production  to  564.000.000  tons  a  year:  an 
increase  of  cmde  steel  production  to  55,000.- 
000  tons  a  year,  or  30  percent  above  prewar; 
an  expansion  of  electricity  output  by  nearly 
70,000,000.000  kilowatt-hours;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  reflnii>g  capacity  to  two 
and  a  half  times  prewar. 

All  these  things  were  done  and  more.  Tn 
the  postwar  period,  Congreas  appropriated 
135.571.000,000  in  foreign  aid.  Of  thia.  t35.- 
236.000,000  went  to  the  Marshall  plan  coun- 
tries, •16.504,000,000  in  granU  and  $8,672.- 
000.000  in  credits.  In  M^'^hall  plan  aid 
alone,  theee  countries  received  $9.92,000.000 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  and 
$5,233,000,000  after  the  outbreak  in  Korea — 
and  when  the  MarshaU  plan  ended,  large 
new  suppllee  of  money,  raw  materials  and 
finished  weapons  were  available  under  the 
military  aid  programs. 

Nevertheleaa,  the  cure  that  General  Mar- 
shall and  Congrees  wanted  has  not  appeared, 
for  the  assumptions  of  that  program 
changed  by  the  Communist  preasurea 
where:  and  Just  as  the  Commiuiists' 
sures  liave  forced  us  to  alter  our  policies,  so 
oxir  pressures  have  led  them  to  alter  their 
policies. 

look.,  for  example,  at  the  great  decisions 
that  have  been  taken  In  the  month  of  June 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  the 
assumptions  upon  which  those  decisions  have 
reeted. 
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In  June  IMS  tt  wis  tiis  &ttMtm  to  create 
the  United  Nations  at  San  lyandseo.  This 
rested  upon  the  assumption  not  only  that 
the  Communist  and  Western  Worlds  could 
coexist  but  that  they  could  agree  on  the 
political  reorgaataatlon  of  the  postwar  world. 

In  June  1M7  it  was  ttas  MarshaU  plan, 
and  this  rested  upon  the  aswimpnon  that, 
while  bosttle,  the  Soviet  Union  woold  not 
resort  to  mmtary  foroe.  but  vpould  seek  its 
ends  primarily  by  dlplomaey  and  subvsrsloa 
(hence  a  $13,000,000,000  United  SUtss  mili- 
tary tnidget  and  pikwlty  for  economic 
recovery  in  Europe). 

In  June  IIMS  it  was  the  Vandenberg  reso- 
lutloo.  forerunner  of  the  North  Atlantlo 
Pact,  wlilch  assumed  that  a  United  States 
political  commitment  to  defend  Western 
Europe  would  be  snoufh,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  station  United  Statee 
troops  permanently  in  Europe. 

In  June  1960  tt  was  ths  Korsan  war.  started 
by  the  Communists  on  an  assumption  as 
unrsUabls  ss  ths  assumptions  listed  above, 
namtlj  that  the  Daltsd  Statss  would  not 
oppose  aggreaekn  in  that  part  at  the  world. 

Tha  Oommuntsts  assumed  that  we  wouldn't 
fight  In  Korea  ncr  block  tlwlr  thrusti  beyond 
Baku  into  Orescs  aad  Iran  nor  oppose  their 
blocksde  of  Berlin — and  they  were  wrong. 

We  assumed  that  they  wooldnt  use  fores 
fa  Borsa.  or  tafes  oeer  cssebosiovakla,  or 
pfodoee  atomic  weapons  nntil  IMS,  or  rrrart 
to  the  ancient  BwsslaB  game  at  plunder — and 


Both  sidss.  aoooMttncly.  v*  bow  assuming 
tbs  worst  and  relying  on  a  policy  of  power 
aad  maneuver.  Between  June  194A  and  June 
104$  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  were 
rveduoed  tram  ia.lM.000  to  1.800.000:  the 
,  Bovlet  foroee  were  reduced  from  12,B00jD00  to 
4.100.000  in  this  sams  period.  Since  Korea 
the  trend  toward  dissrmament  in  ths  Wsst- 
em  World  hss  been  revereed.  but  the  dis- 
parity between  the  democratic  armlee  and 
the  Communist  armies  hsa.  neverthrless, 
Increaasd  in  the  Soviet  Union's  favor. 

In  the  S  years  between  the  Eurnpean  re- 
covery program  and  the  European  Army  pro- 
Sram.  various  otbsr  rhsnges  have  been  nude 
In  United  Statss  and  wmtam  poUcy.    Ger- 
^Btany  and  Japan  have  been  encouraged  to 
'try  to  refln   the  vacuum  creatac'   by  their 
.defeat  in     Torld  War  IL     The   traditional 
United  States  policy  of  no  sntangUng  alll- 
inoss  has  been  abandoned.    The  movement 
toward  economic  and  mlliury  integration  tn 
'  Western  Europe  has  been  pressed. 

CotnddentaUy.  the  principle  at  opposing 
/armed  aggression  with  font  has  been  de- 
"ffendcd;  the  strategy  of  helping  defend  Eu- 
rope on  ths  Elbe  with  American  troope  has 
replaosd  the  old  concept  of  liberating  West- 
am  Europe  after  war  breaks  out. 


Tbe  baale  oonespt  at   wmuuu  policy  Is 

now  the  creation  of  military  power  in  peaoe- 

■  time,  the  integration  of  that  fovoe  under  a 

singla  oommaad  also  In  peaostlms.  and  the 

gradual  building  of  areee  of  strength  from 
which,  it  Is  hoped,  we  may  one  day  i>e  able 
to  negotiate  an  honorable  settlement  with- 
out war. 

Whether  this  policy  wtll  snoeeed  depends, 
in  the  first  place,  on  whether  the  peoples 
of  the  Weetem  nations  can  attain  the  unity 
and  make  the  sacrifloee  necessary  to  naake 
tt  succeed. 

A  strong  coaimcm  is  growing  In  the  West, 
despite  many  difficulties.  It  has  demon- 
strated in  Korea  and  elsewhere  that  no  ag- 
gressor— no  matter  how  powerful — can  hope 
to  selae  sreas  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
coalition  without  a  major  war. 

This  Is  an  achievement  that  escaped  French 
and  Brlttah  policy  before  1014  and  again 
Iwfore  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1980,  but  it 
Is  an  aehtovsoMiit  that  must  be  sustalnad 


from  year  to  year  wlttioat  mvKib.  hope  of 
a  cure.  That  Is  the  dUIerenee  betipseu  the 
era  of  t3ie  European  recovery  program  and 
era  of  tbe  European  army  plan,  which  Is  Jost 
beginning. 


EXTENSION  OP  RAiABKB 
or 

HON.  RAT  J.  MADDEN 


ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  KkHtcUENlATlVIS 

Jrofufay.  ^Sfie  2.  19S2 

Mr.  MADDBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
towlng  is  part  of  a  vetch  which  I  de- 
livered on  Memorial  Day  at  the  annual 
ooDirenUoo  of  the  Poilah- American  Coo- 
greoB  held  at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.: 
Kattk   IwTssncATioir 

Laat  September  Congress  authorlasd  the 
creation  of  a  ■pedal  committee  of  seven 
membSKS  to  oOciaUy  record  evidence,  facts, 
and  data  so  as  to  plaos  the  reeponslbUity 
for  ths  extermination  of  approiximately 
14,000  PoUah  Army  ofScers  and  tnttfligantsta 
at  tbs  beginning  of  World  War  H.  This 
finmmlttss  held  hearings  in  Waahington  and 
in  Chloi^o  before  Mklng  Oongrsss'  psraals- 
sion  to  aeeure  valuable  evldenoe  aorom  the 
Atlantle.  In  holdii^  hearings  In  Laodan 
and  Oeratany,  the  Katyn  InvestlgaMng  Com- 
mittss  ssfabllshsd  a  precedent  in  that  for 
the  flrsft  tlaas  In  rseottlsd  history  a 
sional  investigating  committee  held 
In  a  foreign  land  oonoeming  the  commission 
of  an  international  crime  which  wm  eom- 
mitted  by  one  of  two  flovemmenta.  to  wit: 
the  SoelstB  or  the  MaaU. 

History  records  a  great  number  of  inter- 
national ertmss.  mass  murdera.  and  atrod- 
Uea.  but  the  naUon  who  perpstmtsd  ths 
erims  was  always  known  to  ths  rsst  of  ths 
world.  When  the  bodies  of  thfnissnrts  of 
Polish  otteers  were  found  in  a  mass  grave 
tn  the  Katyn  Forest  in  the  spring  of  1048. 
the  NaM  government  accussd  the  Soviets 
and  within  48  Ixnirs  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment aerial med  to  Uie  world  that  the  mur- 
ders were  committed  tij  the  Nada.  Tlie 
great  propaganda  machlnee  of  both  foeem- 
msnts  Immediately  canrlsd  on  a  campaign 
to  place  the  guilt  of  these  atrocltlee  on  the 
otlier  nation. 

In  the  3  weeks  which  our  committee  was 
abroad,  we  recorded  the  testimony  of  61  wlt- 
nssses  in  Boglsnd  ard  on  the  Oontlnent  and 
recorded  118  exhibits.  At  the  c^iening  of 
our  hearings  In  both  places  we  again  publicly 
Invited  the  Soviet  and  the  Polish  Com- 
munist Governments  to  send  wltnessss  before 
our  committee  If  they  had  any  factual  in- 
formation they  desired  to  present  on  the 
Katyn  Mirest  massacre.  Last  Vebnmry  both 
the  Soviet  and  Polish  Governments  publicly 
refused  our  formal  Invitation.  Further- 
more, our  committee  on  eeveral  occasions 
publicly  broadcast  invitations  to  any  per- 
son, gronps  of  pereons,  or  organiaatlons  who 
poBseeeed  any  facts  regarding  the  Katyn 
massacre  to  appear  before  our  committee. 
While  in  Europe  the  iron  curtain  newspapers 
and  radio  sent  out  daily  propaganda  in  an 
effort  to  discredit  the  tf orts  of  oxir  commit- 
tee. Daring  the  6  days  of  our  hearings  at 
Frankfort,  Germany,  where  testinKmy  was 
taJcen  from  key  wltneaaea  from  all  areas  of 
Europe,  the  free  press  and  radio  of  Ger- 
many, Ftanee.  Italy,  and  other  countries 
gave  our  hearings  daily  publicity. 

In  England  we  recorded  the  evldenoe  of 
every  availatde  wltnem  who  {Mssssssd  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  Katyn  atradtlss. 
General    Anders,     Ambassador    Kot,    Osfn- 


eral  Bor-Bomorowskl.  Joseph  Pasprtrt,  aad 
8S  other  wltnessss  who  tssttfled  to  facts 
dlreeUy  oopneetsd  with  tbs  Katyn  atrodtlss. 
At  n«nkfort,  Germany,  we  recorded  the 
testimony  of  98  wltnsssss  irho  came  from 
rarious  szeas  throughout  Western  Europe  to 
present  factual  statements  which  will  estab- 
Ush  beyond  all  question  at  doubt  ths  gunt 
of  the  perpetrators  of  the  Katyn  atroelttea. 

Six  medical  experts  vrbo  were  on  the  neu- 
tral medical  commission  which  held  autop- 
slss  on  the  bodies  of  the  exhumed  Polish 
soldlerB  In  1048  alao  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee. Our  committee  could  have  beard  a 
great  number  of  other  vritneeses  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  testimony  would  have 
been  repetition  and  duplication  of  the  wlt- 
nessss who  had  already  teetlfled. 

When  our  committee  submits  its  final  re- 
port to  the  Congrees  of  the  United  Statee. 
the  people  of  the  world  will  for  the  first 
time  receive  factual  evidence  from  a  neutral 
commission  concerning  the  Katyn  massacre. 
This  report  will  establish  beyond  any  ques- 
tion of  a  reaaonable  doubt  the  nation  re- 
spcmslble  for  tbe  massacre  and  disappear- 
ance of  over  14,000  Polish  army  otnoen  and 
civilian  intelligentsia  in  1040.  Future  his- 
torians can  establish  for  posterity  the  un- 
questioned guilt  of  tboee  responslMe  for 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  international 
Crimea  in  world  history. 

We  also  clearly  stated  at  the  opening  of 
our  hearings  across  the  water  that  the  Katyn 
masaacre  was  only  one  of  several  atrocious 
and  barbarous  international  crimes  com- 
mittsd  during  the  period  leading  up  to  and 
during  World  War  II.  Dachau,  Buchenwald. 
Lidice,  and  other  vicious  mass  murdov  com- 
mitted by  Hitler  will  be  historically  recorded 
on  the  same  black  pages  as  Katyn.  Hitler 
and  his  criminal  aceomplloea  have  already 
paid  their  penalty. 

Our  committee  was  indeed  thankful  for 
the  outstanding  cooperation  we  received 
from  the  free  prees.  radio  and  television 
throughout  all  the  free  nations  of  Europe. 

On  April  35.  Congressman  MscBaovncs.  of 
H*r*«'g«".  a  member  of  tbe  committee,  aad 
mystff .  flew  to  Berlin  from  nvnkfort  to  ad- 
drees  the  opening  seeslon  of  a  8-day  con- 
vention of  the  International  ^deration  of 
Ftee  Journalists  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. A  great  number  of  delegatee  to  the 
convention  were  journalists  who  had  been 
driven  out  from  behind  the  iron  curtain 
during  the  last  10  years.  After  addressing 
this  oonrentlon  of  journalists  who  are  car- 
rying on  a  great  work  in  their  fight  to  curb 
the  spread  of  communism,  we  conferred  with 
some  of  the  oatcers  and  delegates.  They 
stated  that  the  work  of  the  Special  Con- 
greaional  Katyn  Committee,  by  reason  of 
the  publicity  and  facts  revealed  at  o\ir  hear- 
ings, relegated  the  Bovlet  propaganda  ma- 
chine on  the  defensive  for  the  first  tioM 
since  the  cold  war  started.  One  journalist 
showed  me  a  portfolio  containing  over  160 
clln>ings  and  cartoons  from  iron  curtain 
newspapers.  This  typical  Communist  prop- 
aganda was  a  frantic  effort  to  smear  our 
hearings  and  discredit  testimony  «hi^  was 
preeented  before  our  committee.  One  edi- 
tor showed  me  a  4-page  typewritten  tran- 
scripts of  a  Warssw  radio  broadcast  whsrs 
the  Polish  Government  endeavored  to  anavrer 
the  hundreds  of  letters  and  inqulriea  it 
lecelved  from  people  in  Poland  asking  why 
Warssw  government  did  not  accept  our  in- 
vitation to  testify  regarding  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacrs  while  vre  were  hokltngs  bearings  in 
ftankfOrt.  The  import  of  the  Oommunht 
answer  was  that  our  cammlttee  was  nothing 
more  than  a  tool  for  capitalism  and  that  tt 
would  lower  the  dignity  of  «m 
Government  to  appear  before  as. 
editor  stated  that  the  facta  aad 
produced  by  our  commtttee  whteh  was  sent 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  through  Uw 
of  Amarlca  and  Badlo  nw 
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trlbvtod  mora  to  exposing  the  false  commu- 
Btot  propagazida  than  acTthlng  that  has 
happened  stnoe  the  termination  of  World 
Warn. 

Several  delegates  stated  that  the  present 
false  and  malicious  propaganda  coming  out 
0t  Oonununist  China  and  the  Kremlin  re- 
fmmMng  the  alleged  germ  warfare  and  Korean 
atrocities  is  nothing  more  than  a  smoke 
screen  to  cover  up  the  devastating  effect  on 
Iron  curtain  public  opinion  brought  about 
by  the  revelation  set  out  in  the  testimony 
before  the  Katyn  Investigating  Committee. 
They  also  stated  that  reports  concerning 
Oommiinlst  atrocities  inflicted  against 
United  Nations  prisoners  In  Korea  suddenly 
ceased  after  the  Katyn  Investigating  Com- 
mittee opened  hearings  In  Washington. 

The  underground  working  behind  the  Iron 
•urtaln  in  a  number  of  satellite  coxintries  is 
accomplishing  highly  effective  work  in  ex- 
posing the  fantastic  and  ridlculoiis  Commu- 
nist propaganda  which  is  dally  recorded  In 
Communist  newspapers  azul  sent  over  the 
Iron  curtain  radio  stations.  In  other  words. 
tb«  15.000.000  prisoners  In  the  slave  camps 
behind  the  Iran  curtain  and  millions  of 
others  who  are  working  for  the  sole  welfare 
oC  Stalin  and  his  henciunen  are  slowly  and 
gradually  commencing  to  realize  the  truth 
ooncamlng  their  economic  status  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  exist. 

Several  of  these  journalists  expressed  the 
thoughU  that  time  is  running  against  Mr. 
Stalin  and  his  world-conquest  program, 
■oonomlcally,  conditions  behind  the  iron 
curtain  cannot  improve  and  eventually  an 
Industrial  and  economic  explosion  from 
within  will  release  millions  from  Communist 
•lavoy. 

Not  only  the  journalists  whom  I  talked  to 
at  this  convention,  but  other  leaders  across 
the  water,  all  agree  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  great  sacrifice  and  efforts.  Including  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  that  America  gave  to  the 
war-stricken  coimtries  d\irlng  the  last  6  years 
the  Communists  would  control  all  Europe. 
Including  England,  today.  Every  city  In  free 
Xitfope  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of 
Berlin  has  made  remarkable  progress  In 
reconstruction  and  reestabllshment  into  a 
peacetime  economy. 

The  city  of  BerUn,  which  Is  140  miles  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  and  divided  into  sec- 
tors under  control  of  Russia.  United  States. 
England,  and  France,  Is  an  impossible  situa- 
tion. Almost  one-third  ol  the  city  is  under 
Conununist  domination.  We  drove  for 
blocks  through  the  business  areas  of  the 
British,  French,  and  American  sectors  and 
faUed  to  see  any  substantial  reconstruction 
of  the  devastation  caused  by  the  bombing  of 
10  years  ago.  Business  hoiises,  office  build- 
ings, and  some  government  buildings  are  still 
ft  mass  of  rubble.  Businessmen  and  capital 
hesitate  to  Invest  money  In  the  city  of  Berlin 
considering  the  fact  that  its  future  la 
•ztremely  uncertain. 

One  fact  is  beyond  dispute — If  the  free 
countries  of  the  world  do  not  continue  their 
fight  against  the  spread  of  Communist  ag- 
gression, world  freedom  will  not  only  be 
jeopardized  in  Evirope  and  Asia,  but  eventu- 
ally the  Western  Hemisphere  will  fall  under 
the  clutches  of  the  Communist  menace. 

Five  ysars  of  fighting  In  World  War  n  cost 
our  Nation  $350,000,000,000.  The  greatest 
sacrifice  of  all  was  the  killing  and  maiming 
of  thousands  of  the  flower  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  The  scoiirge  of  commimtsm 
has  been  expanding  throughout  Europe  and 
the  world  since  the  Bolsheviks  gained  con- 
trol of  Russia  34  years  ago.  The  leaders  of 
the  democratic  nations  in  the  world  should 
now  realize  that  agreements  and  promises 
made  by  Communist  leaders  are  worthless. 
The  basic  foundation  of  the  communistic 
ritual  Is  to  lie  and  deceive  if  necessary  to 
gain  their  ultimate  end.  We  have  learned 
through  bitter  experience  that  Stalin  and  his 


aooaanpUoes  connive  and  conspire  in  their 
dealings  with  other  nations  and  that  sincerity 
and  honor  are  words  which  their  system 
completely  disregards.  This  fact  has  been 
proved  in  their  negotiations  at  TalU.  Teh- 
ran, and  Potsdam.  If  any  doubt  existed 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Communist  lead- 
ers, the  negotiations  at  Korea  during  the 
last  8  months  should  alspel  it.  The  utter 
disregard  of  the  Soviets  toward  her  inter- 
national commitments  justifies  the  demo- 
cratic nations  to  throw  all  agreements  mad* 
at  Yalta,  Tehran,  and  Potsdam  In  the  waste- 
basket.  Experience  has  proved  that  demo- 
cratic nations  could  not  do  business  with 
Hitler  Stalin's  policy  toward  free  nations 
is  identical  with  that  of  Hitler,  only  more 
clever,  insincere,  and  ruthless.  The  danger 
of  further  Soviet  aggression  throughout  the 
world  Is  real  and  threatening.  The  one  great 
barrier  against  this  aggression  Is  that  th« 
free  nations  make  themselves  so  strong  that 
international  desperadoes  will  fear  to  at- 
tack. Since  the  starting  of  our  prepared- 
ness program  in  July  1950,  we  have  made 
great  strides  in  bringing  our  own  defenses 
and  marshaling  the  forces  of  free  countrlea 
in  Western  Europe.  We  know  from  history 
that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  freedom 
bxums  unquenched  in  Poland,  Czechoslova- 
kia. Hungary,  Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Lithu- 
ania. SiTbia,  and  other  small  nations  now 
under  the  heel  of  the  tyrant.  We  can  feel 
confident  that  the  time  baa  come  that  sub- 
stantial parts  of  the  present  captive  world 
can  peacefully  regain  national  Independence. 
No  t]rrant  In  world  history  ever  ruled  very 
long  through  feiu-,  mass  murders,  and  slave> 
labor  camps.  Uprisings  from  within  will 
eventually  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Soviet  de^Mtlsm's  attempt  at  world  con- 
quest. 

The  Polish -American  Congress  is  one  of 
numerous  forces  in  the  free  world  which  U 
contributing  graatly  toward  terminating  the 
Communist  rcotirge.  The  Polish-American 
Congress  was  the  power  and  force  that  pi- 
oneered and  aided  in  the  creation  of  the 
congressional  Committee  To  Investigate  the 
Katyn  Massacre.  Tou  must  continue  the 
flght  and  follow  through.  The  great  sacri- 
fice involved  is  indeed  small  if  we  can  pre- 
vent world  war  ni.  Truth  wtU  eventually 
overcome  smears,  false  propaganda,  and  lies. 
Tyranny  and  slavery  In  any  part  of  the 
world  eventually  will  jeopardize  freedom  and 
liberty  throughout  the  globe. 

Tb\B  flght  will  continue  until  Poland  and 
other  satellite  nations  enjoy  self-government 
and  freedom. 


HonMU,  N.  T^  Scene  Of  Urf  est  Dog 
Show  Ib  Soothera  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  nw  TOBx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  prominent  southern  tier 
city  of  Hornell.  N.  Y..  will  be  host  to 
a  great  occasion  next  August  in  the 
championship  all- breed  dog  show.  I 
take  pleasure  In  including  the  following 
description  of  this  popular  attraction: 
HoaifSLL.  N.  T..  ScBrs  or  L&eoist  Doo  Show 
iw  SouTHKKN  New  Yobk 

On  Sunday.  Augmt  17,  1952.  the  Southern 
Tier  Kennel  Club  will  hold  a  Championship 
All-Breed  Dog  Show  in  Maple  City  Park.  Hor- 
neU,  N.  Y. 


It  Is  expected  that  this  attraction  will  b« 
the  largest  show  of  lU  kind  ever  held  la 
southern  New  Tork  SUte.  and  will  evan- 
tually  become  one  of  the  largaat  In  Xbm 
United  SUtes. 

Tc^  judges  and  huge  priaes  graoe  tha  pre- 
mium list  soon  to  be  clrciilated  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  the  eUta 
owners  and  handlers  of  docdom. 

HomeU.  nestled  in  the  weat-central  aac- 
tkm  o<  Steuben  County,  extends  a  haarty 
walnfim  to  all  dotf  fandars  and  dog  lovara 
to  vMt  this  ouUtandlng  and  worth-whlla 
attraction. 


Arab*  An  Prospermg  ■  ItrMFs  Ultlo 
Triaatfk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mnr  towc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPHE8SNTATTVB 

Wednesday.  May  29.  19S2 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 

May   9,    1952,   issue   of    the   publlcatioci 
Israel  Speaks  is  most  apropos: 
Aaaaa  Aas  PaosPODiro  m  Ivasl's  Lima 

TajMQLM 

(By  E>vcrah  lietlttsky) 

Tkx.  AvTv— Israel's  "little  triangle**  la  a 
stretch  of  about  25.000  acres  just  north  and 
WMt  of  the  big  Jordan-held  Arab  triangle 
which  Juts  into  Israel  above  the  Jerusalem 
corridor.  Ceded  to  lanti  in  1»49.  the  UtUa 
triangle  boasts  23  villages  with  a  population 
of  about  SO.OOO,  all  Moslems.  VislUng  the 
area  recently  after  a  year's  absence,  I  found 
impressive  evidence  of  Improved  conditions 
for  the  people,  in  agriculture,  in  the  labor 
market,  and  particularly  in  education. 

The  territory  U  still  under  military  gov- 
ernment, chiefly  because  of  security  consid- 
erations, which  become  overwhelmingly  plain 
as  one  travels  down  the  road  to  the  trlangia. 
An  invisible  frontier  of  about  40  mllaa 
stretches  along  the  road,  crossing  fldda, 
sometimes  even  dividing  houses.  One  aaea 
women  bending  in  the  fields  like  Ruth. 
dressed  in  their  traditional  red,  green,  and 
yellow  garb.  They  are  Jordan  women  in 
Jordan  fields.  One  sees  a  herd  of  five  cows, 
they  are  Jordan  cows,  but  two  are  "infiltra- 
tors," grazing  on  Israel  land.  And  there  is  a 
donkey  with  lu  bead  In  Israel  and  Its  *i*} 
In  Jordan.  Directly  before  you  an  erect  and 
poised  Arab,  a  white  khefliya  bound  arotmd 
his  head,  crosaes  the  road  from  east  to  west, 
as  one  might  cross  a  street  in  Tel  Aviv, 
Surely,  an  infiltrator  In  broad  daylight.  But 
there  Is  no  one  to  stop  him.  At  night,  a  few 
giiards  police  the  road.  But  to  seal  thla 
frontier  effectively  would  require  a  40-mil« 
wall  of  armed  men. 

SKLr-KULX  COMPLXZ  paoBLnc 
It  Is  this  situation  which  makes  self-rule 
a  complex  question.  There  are  few  Israeila 
who  would  not  like  to  see  military  govern- 
ment abolished  in  all  parts  of  their  country. 
But  in  the  Triangle,  how  can  this  be  done 
without  endangering  the  State  so  long  as 
there  is  no  final  peace  settlement  between 
Israel  and  Jordan? 

The  problem  has  another  side  easy  to  un- 
derstand when  you  put  yoiuself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Arab  Israelis  living  in  this  araa. 
Their  contact  with  their  former  country- 
men U  intimate.  Over  the  radio  come  the 
never-ending  tlireats.  the  boast  that  Israel 
will  soon  be  destroyed  and  the  Jews  thrown 
Into  the  sea.     Against  Israels  1.600,000  peo- 


pie.  the  tmmadUtily  adjaeant  Arab 
can  count  a  populatkm  of  aboat  40.000j000. 
The  Trlangla  villagwe  h«ar  erery  day  that 
If  war  braaka  out  and  they  oooparata  with 
Ivaal.  they  will  ba  branded  m  ooUabormtoca. 
Under  the  circumstances  tbay  baw  eompar»> 
Uvaly  littJa  daalra  for  damocxatle  aaU-gov 
anunaot. 

la  tba  ITnaaaet  tba  Trtaofla  la  rapraasntad 
by  fkris  Hanwian.  a  40.faar-old  tarsMr.  mem- 
ber of  the  moat  Influential  family  in  a  dis- 
trict where  family  ambitions  are  the  most 
important  political  foroe.  The  alacttona  to 
the  Beoond  Knesset  were  the  flrat  to  be  bald 
here,  with  10.636  men  and  women  votli^^ — 
the  woman  for  the  first  time.  Ottoerwtae. 
the  status  of  the  Arab  wonum  baa  advanced 
not  at  ail  from  her  traditional  inferiority. 
As  a  bride,  however,  her  price  baa  gone  up 
ten-  or  twenty -fold — evldeooe  of  the  area's 
proaperity.  While  a  wife  ooat  only  00  pounds 
a  yaars  ago,  prleas  of  MO  to  1,000  are 
moo  nowadays. 

Tbara  ta  no  man  In  the  vUl^s 
pockets  are  not  full  of  money."  said  ttie 
Mukhtar  of  Talbeh.  which,  with  the  popu- 
laUoD  of  2,568.  Is  tbe  THangto's  largest  ril- 
lags.  Bven.  If  the  Mukhtar  exaggaratad. 
profits  from  agricultural  produoe  are  blgb. 
the  children  in  the  schools  look  sturdy,  and 
cmplojrment  conditions  steadily  improve  as 
parmlsalon  la  granted  to  more  and  more  la- 
borers to  travel  to  Joba  outalde. 

An  unskUled  worker  employed  in  a  quarry 
earns  U1.000  to  Ul.a60  daUy.  of  which  he 
epends  about  half  a  pound.  Moat  have 
auzlUary  farms  with  a  goat,  a  few  cliickens 
and  vegetablea.  which  provide  them  and 
their  families  with  basic  foods.  The  going 
Is  not  as  easy  for  landless  laborers  who  work 
only  10  days  a  month.  Recently  the  Min- 
istry ct  Leber  eatahllihed  an  amfrfoymeut 
ottos  In  Taibfih  to  help  cope  with  this  long- 
standing prolUam. 


■r.  RmAct  AMctset  Coiahnmn 


The  most  remarkable  progreas  e«B  be  seen 
In  tbe  schools,  which  are  now  attended  by 
an  children  up  to  the  age  at  10 — t»M«iii<^«»n[ 
the  girls.  Among  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  14,  the  percentage  of  thoss 
In  sehool  has  already  gone  up  to  aboat  70. 
Parents  pay  a  school  tax  of  S  pouada  &^ 
BMBth.  m  tbe  larger  TUlaflsa.  the  bolldlB^ 
We  in  good  roDditlon,  the  olaas  rooms  ade- 
quately equipped,  while  the  daas  slae  Is 
from  SS  to  80  students.  About  12  teachers 
are  employed  In  the  Triangle,  S  of  them  (In 
IMbeh).  Iraqi  Jewa. 

Health  servleaa  have  not  advanced  as 
much,  but  about  a  year  ago.  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare  opened  clinics  in  five  riuacas. 
As  elsewhere  in  rural  areas,  the  abortage  at 
doetars  la  keenly  felt.  Talbeh  has  a  visit 
from  a  goremment-appointed  doctor  ooce 
a  week.  Its  clinic  Is  staffed  by  s  much-loved 
elderly  Jewish  nurse  from  Iraq,  who  is  as- 
atsted  by  an  Arab  male  nurse.  There  are 
stUl  no  local  Arab  doctors. 

Undoubtedly  it  wlU  take  quite  a  while  be- 
fore the  TiUiigea  of  the  Triangle  reach  the 
eodal  and  economic  level  of  establlahed 
Jewish  rural  aetUementa.  But  the  latter 
didnt  become  prosperous  overnight,  cither. 
A  more  valid  eomparlaoo  would  be  between 
present  oondltlans  and  those  preralllng  In 
tbe  Itlangle  before  Israel  became  a  sUts. 
Then  one  retOlxes  that  whUe  the  few  well- 
to-do  merchints  and  landowners  who  did 
not  run  away  diulng  the  war  have  lost,  the 
littls  man — the  worker  and  the  fellah  (peaa- 
ant) — has  ganed.  When  I  aaked  how  many 
of  the  villagurs  put  their  extra  money  into 
the  Jarrah  (a  clay  water  Jtig)  or  smuggle  It 
acroai  the  border,  Taibeh's  Mukhtar  an- 
swered: "What  do  you  mean?  They  all 
spend  what  they  earn;  they  need  It.  Look 
at  them  now— they  all  have  shoes  and 
clothes  and  khefflyebs.  while  before  they 
went  barefoot." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  wsaHatoTOH 

ZV  T^  HOUSE  or  BXPRBSSMTAIXVaS 

Thursday,  May  29. 19S2 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Walter  Reuther.  president.  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers.  CIO.  before  Electric 
Consumers  Conference.  May  27,  1052,  In 
Washiotftan.  D.  C: 

Mk*.  Chairman  and  fellow  Amerleans,  I 
1— raad  In  enming  in  here  tonight  that  we 
ware  wnder  Investigation.  Tou  will  note  that 
I  picked  the  most  secure  spot  on  the  plat- 
form. I  put  myaelf  between  two  very  re- 
spectable RepubUcana.  I  figured  that  that 
wonld  give  me  the  greatest  degree  of  protec- 
tion when  I  was  called  before  the  committee. 

The  only  thing  that  bothered  me  was  that 
when  our  good  Mend  MorrU  Oooke  intro- 
duced Senator  Watwb  Mobsb,  be  said.  "He 
Is  only  to  the  left  of  me  phfslcaUy."  But 
then  he  diopped  that,  and  then  he  went  on 
to  Introduce  the  halanoe  of  the  people.  And 
that.  I  think,  creates  a  problem  for  tw  when 
we  appear  before  the  House  Un-Amerleaa 
AcUrttles  Committee. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here.  I  always  say 
that  there  Is  hope  in  America  when  farm- 
ers and  consumers  and  working  people  get 
together  to  deal  with  a  common  problem. 
Really,  we  are  going  to  make  democracy  work 
In  the  worid,  and  we  ars  going  to  make  it 
strong  to  tbe  extent  that  we  are  able,  aa 
practical  people,  to  find  the  common  de- 
nominators around  which  we  can  tinlte  In 
doing  the  work  that  must  be  done  In  the 
vineyard  of  American  democracy. 

Ton  know.  I  always  ilka  to  get  together 
with  farmers.  Many  people  always  think  of 
the  auto  workars  and  myself  ss  people  who 
grew  up  in  the  city.  I  wlU  teU  the  story 
that  I  told  at  the  farm  forum  In  iriwwprtn^f 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  When  I  went  to 
Detroit  in  1927,  as  a  boy  of  19.  I  had  not 
decided  what  I  wanted  to  be  yet.  I  got  a 
)ob  at  the  Ford  Motor  Oo.  and  I  Joined  the 
TMCA.  They  gave  you  a  long  lecture  In 
which  they  aaked  what  church  you  belonged 
to  and  what  your  education  was.  Among 
the  questions  Ixigh  on  the  list  was  what  yuur 
life's  anshltlon  was. 

I  had  a  problem.  I  had  not  made  up  my 
mind  yet.  So  I  put  down  two  answers.  The 
first  one  was  a  labor  leader  and  tbe  second 
one  a  chleken  farmer.  So  I  have  a  great  deal 
In  common  with  farm  folks. 

There  have  been  timaa  In  my  young  life 
when  I  was  not  stire  that  I  had  made  toe 
right  choloe.  I  have  been  told  by  many 
management  representativea  that  definitely 
I  made  the  wrong  choice. 

I  want  to  underline  and  subscribs  to  every- 
thing that  my  good  friend  Brother  Phillips 
aakl.  I  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  this  problem  in  the  strug- 
gle for  public  power.  I  think  that  it  is 
really  tragic.  Just  think  of  it  for  a  minute. 
Here  we  are  aasembled  in  the  Capital  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  free  world,  and 
we  are  aasembled  to  talk  about  whether  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  exploit  for  their  own 
benefits  their  natural  reeotirces.  Isn't  that 
incredible  that  we  even  need  to  meet  to  talk 
about  thla?  That  indicates  the  character  of 
the  problem. 

This  flght  for  public  power  is  a  part  of  a 
total  flght  of  people  to  atiiieve  abxmdanosb 
and  abundance  takes  on  new  and  more  sic- 
nlflcance  in  the  world  In  whioh  we  live,  be- 


weessmct  hops  to  make  frsedom  and 
seeuie  in  our  woiM  If  we  go  oo  dlvld- 
lag  up  ennonsntfi  ecaretty.  beeaiMs  <mly  eoo- 
nomle  aboadanoe  gtvaa  dcidooraey  the  tools 
with  which  to  build  and  —p^^il  and  defend 
the  baste  valoss  the*  we  as  a  nattoa  aes 
dedicated  to  ptsssnu  and  astcnd  In  the 
world. 

Psaoe  and  frssdoiu  an  not  poatfble  m 
a  world  conunitted  to  the  soooomlcs  of  a»- 
Bopoly  and  scaretty,  beeauae  If  you  divide 
Amerloa  between  the  have  ottlaexM  and  the 
have-aot  cltlsena.  Anksrtea  cannot  live  act 
peaes.  And  if  yon  divided  the  world  be- 
tween the  have  nattena  and  the  have-not 
aatfcma.  the  world  canaot  live  at  peace,  be- 
eansa  the  f  oreea  of  Communist  ^xmnny  wUl 
bmid  their  power  out  of  the  mjustloe  and 
they  WlU  ride  the  backs  of  those  people  who 
are  the  have-nots,  and  they  wlB  eicplott  the 
■oelal  dynamics  and  the  i»nf>*tr»«Bt  power 
of  their  struggle  to  achieve  economic  and 
aodal  Justice. 

Therefore,  this  questkm  of  pubUc  power 
really  gets  to  the  bottom  of  thla  whole  ques- 
tion: How  do  WB  as  a  free  people  work  oat 
our  affairs  and  psifect  tbe  t,tr>^omif  tools 
by  which  we  can  achieve  abundance? 

The  power  lobby  is  one  of  the  moet  vooal 
gronpa  In  America,  one  of  the  hlgbaat  fi- 
nanced groups,  and  one  of  the  most  artlea- 
late  in  the  struggle  to  try  to  ecmmit  America 
to  the  eoooomlcs  of  scarcity.  They  ere  try- 
ing to  erect  major  road  blocks  in  the 
achievement  of  economic  abundance. 

What  are  the  power  interests  afraid  of 
when  we  talk  about  pubUc  power?  They 
are  afraid  of  the  whole  baalc  concept  of 
public  power,  which  says  that  we  ought  to 
take  our  resouroea  and  utiliae  them  to  the 
fidlest,  spplylng  our  most  advanoed  tech- 
nology, so  that  the  people  can  have  the  bene- 
fits of  the  highest  poaslhle  ndume  of  power 
at  the  lowest  poeslble  eost.  That  is  the  con- 
cept of  abundance  translated  Into  practical 
achievement.  Tliey  are  oppoaed  to  that  con- 
cept because  they  have  built  their  industry 
on  the  concept  of  monopoly  and  scarcity: 
*'Keep  the  production  down  es  low  as  poe- 
alble  and  the  ratea  up  as  high  m  possible." 

Tltat  is  wliere  theee  two  points  of  view 
cmne  Into  conflict.  We  In  our  imion  have 
been  saying  for  a  number  of  years  that  we 
In  America  need  a  fifth  baalc  freedom.  Tike 
four  freedoms  are  adequate  for  most  of  the 
world,  but  we  in  America,  beeauae  we  are 
endowed  with  such  tremendous  natural  re- 
souroea, plus  the  most  advanoed  technology, 
need  thla  fifth  baalc  freedom:  Freedom  from 
the  fear  of  abundance. 

In  wartime  we  have  no  trouble.  In  war. 
time  we  turn  on,  because  we  destroy  bU- 
llons  and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  wealth. 
But  when  you  talk  about  the  xmiimited 
possibilities  of  the  economics  of  abundance 
In  terms  of  our  peacetime  economy.  In  teroM 
of  people  and  their  needs,  then  theee  apostlee 
of  nkonopoly  and  scarcity  get  frightened, 
and  they  begin  to  fight  back. 

But  we  have  to  look  at  this  problem  not 
only  as  it  affects  the  power  situation,  but 
as  It  relates  to  this  broad  concept  of  what  a 
free  people  must  do  with  their  resources  in 
order  to  achieve  the  toola  with  which  to  build 
and  the  weapons  with  which  to  defend  them- 
selves  against  the  foroes  of  the  world  that 
would  destroy  our  way  ot  life. 

Tou  have  to  remember  that  In  thla  stnig- 
gle  between  freedom  and  tyranny  in  the 
world,  the  people,  hundreds  of  ii«n»n«>t  that 
we  arc  trying  to  win  aa  partners  m  peace  and 
aa  allies  In  war,  if  war  must  nomn  thses  peo- 
ple are  going  to  Judge  us  not  by  thsse  Sat- 
urday evening  Post  advertlsemenu.  not  by 
the  propaganda  on  TV.  and  not  by  our  indu»> 
trial  Indesee  alone,  but  by  our  wiu  aa  a  tree 
peq;>le  to  translate  our  natural  raaourosa  Into 
tangible,  everyday  praetleal  human 
And  thoae  thlnga  cannot  be 
Ing  in  terms  of  the  economira  of 
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So  this  vbole  power  flgtit  rMUj  to  •  part 
«f  tlM  total  flgbt  to  bmk  tliroasli  this  dead- 
enti^  rcalrlcttve.  narrow,  stupid,  llmttwl 
^.i^M— !#.  euucelK.  that  Mys  America  cannot 
ffp^mi  ^iMi  Amerlfla  cannot  moUUae  Its  pro- 
daettrv  power  and  gear  that  power  to  tlia 
•oooamlc  needs  ct  people  in  peacetime  as 
we  have  done  In  wartime.  So  we  have  to 
talk  about  the  power  proiilem  as  a  part  ct 
tills  total  problem. 

I  beUave  that  U  70U  went  around  the  world 
tonlshft  t***^"g  to  people,  70a  would  find 
that  the  one  thing  that  disturbs  them  about 
/^wnmr*^  ts  the  questlOD  as  to  whether  or  not 
«•  M  a  free  people  have  the  IntelUgence  and 
the  fortitude  and  the  good  coounon  sense  to 
find  an  answer  to  a  problem  yet  unaolved  In 
a  free  sodety,  and  tbat  la.  How  do  you  find 
the  basis  for  achlerlng  and  malnutnlng  a 
fnll-«mpl07ment  economy  In  peacetime? 

The  Communists  make  much  of  that  prob- 
lem, because  they  have  hlsUH7  on  th^r  side 
In  their  propaganda  And  tiM  brutal,  sim- 
ple facts  are  that  to  date  we  bare  only 
achieved  full  employment  making  the  weap- 
ons of  war.  And  the  most  dliBcult.  funda- 
mentally unsolved  problem  of  our  free 
society  Is  to  prove  that  we  do  know  how  to 
achieve  and  maintain  full  employment  mak- 
ing the  good  things  of  life  for  people  In 
■  peacetime. 

That  again  oomes  right  back  to  tbe  basic 
question  of  abundance,  abundance  In  terms 
of  production  and  abundance  in  terms  of 
distribution. 

We  always  used  to  get  In  trouble  in  Amer- 
ica because  tbe  great  mass  of  people  did  not 
have  the  money  to  buy  tbe  things  that  we 
were  able  to  create  with  oxir  factories  and 
our  farms.  So  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  get 
this  concept  of  sbundance  translated  into 
oxir  productive  efforta.  balancing  our  pro- 
ductive power  with  comparable  purchasing 
power.  Here  again  the  power  fight  gets  back 
to  that  basic  idea.  The  whole  concept  of 
public  power  is  to  plve  the  people  as  much 
power  as  possible  at  tbe  lowest  possible  cost. 
That  is  to  spread  tbe  use  of  electrical  energy, 
to  give  the  consumer  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  have  a  80-watt  lamp  In  each  room. 
but  to  have  adequate  power  for  Ugbt.  for 
driving  power  tools  on  tbe  farms,  and  for 
doing  all  tbe  other  things  that  must  be  done, 
■o  that  the  fight  for  public  power  Is  the 
extension  of  that  Idea  of  abundance  both  on 
the  production  and  tbe  constuner  end. 

We  in  the  labor  movement  have  been 
working  on  this  fight.  The  only  trouble 
about  these  kinds  of  conferences  Is  that  we 
only  come  together  when  there  Is  a  fire  to 
put  out.  We  ought  to  be  together  all  the 
time  making  this  fight  every  day. 

We  in  the  labor  movement  have  been  fight- 
ing this  fight  for  abundance.  Let  me  Just 
cite  you  a  few  practical  examples,  because  all 
of  these  things  tie  together. 

You  cannot  solve  the  fight  for  public  power 
In  an  economic,  political,  or  social  vacuum. 
Tou  have  to  solve  that  in  America  as  a  com- 
munity, as  a  Nation.  Therefore.  I  raise  these 
other  things  to  show  you  the  relationship  of 
this  part  of  the  total  fight  to  the  balance  of 
the  fight. 

Take  tbe  steel  question.  The  steel  indus- 
try is  another  industry  that  is  committed  to 
the  economics  of  monopoly  and  scarcity.  In 
the  last  war  we  were  In  very  serlo\u  condi- 
tion because  the  steel  industry  had  refused 
to  expand  fteel  production.  Why?  Because, 
Just  like  the  private  power  companies,  they 
believe  in  the  lowest  possible  volume  and  the 
highest  possible  price.  So  they  held  down 
the  production  of  steel,  and  the  Oovemment 
had  to  move  in  to  force  expansion  after 
Pearl   Harbor. 

Then,  when  the  war  was  over,  they  cried 
that  there  was  going  to  be  an  overabiindance 
of  steel:  the  steel  mills  were  going  to  be 
down,  rixsting  away  because  of  excees  ca- 
pacity. 


TtM  auto  wOTkMa,  trom  tha  and  of  tlia  war 
to  data,  never  eoold  get  enough  steel.  Whyt 
Because  there  was  never  enough  produced. 
We  tntttated  a  study  through  the  Senate 
Small  Bustneas  Committee  to  get  hito  thla 
whole  qosatkm  oC  basic  stael  production  and 
capacity. 

lir.  Sykea.  representing  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  came  down  to  the  1947 
hearings  and  said  that  all  we  needed  was 
78/100,000  tons,  and  that  would  be  adequate 
to  meet  America's  steel  needs.  We  are  now 
breaking  our  necks  trying  to  get  118,000.000 
tons  to  meet  the  needs  of  America. 

80  all  along  the  line,  you  had  this  resist- 
ance of  the  steel  Industry  to  the  whole  con- 
cept ot  abundance  because  they  wanted  to 
gear  their  tnxHvnr'*r  future  to  the  economics 
of  scarcity. 

I  made  a  meeting,  a  national  conference 
of  editorial  writers.  I  do  not  say  that  I  had 
any  influence  on  the  editorials  that  tbey 
are  wrltmg.  But  I  discussed  this  problem 
with  Ifr.  Charles  White,  president  of  the 
Republic  Steel  Co.  And  when  I  pointed  out 
that  we  did  not  have  enough  steel,  that 
power  projects  were  being  held  up.  and  other 
important  public  Improvements  because  we 
could  not  get  the  steel— we  could  not  get 
enough  steel  for  automobile  production, 
refrigerator  production  and  waahlng  ma- 
cblne  prodiiction  and  freight  car  produc- 
tion, because  the  steel  industry  was  wedded 
to  the  economics  of  scarcity — Mr.  White 
stood  on  the  floor  of  that  platform  in  Cleve- 
land bef(x-e  about  400  editorial  wrltMs  and 
said,  "We  have  already  got  too  many  auto- 
mobiles; we  have  already  got  too  numy 
trucks;  we  have  already  got  too  many  of 
all  these  other  things,  and  that  is  why  the 
steel  industry  Is  tmwllllng  to  expand  its 
capacity." 

Now,  here  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  these  people  have  no  faith  in  the 
economic  future  of  our  country,  that  they 
think  that  you  can  map  the  future  at 
America  based  upon  recapturing  the  past. 
They  live  in  the  past. 

We  always  Joke  about  the  fact  in  the 
auto  Industry  that  every  once  In  a  while 
when  one  of  these  monopcly-scarclty-top- 
sided  industrial  executives  wants  a  model 
car  made,  custom-built,  and  we  mske  them 
up  In  Detroit,  and  you  would  not  recog- 
nize the  car  that  we  make.  We  put  no 
windshield  in  It,  beca\ue  those  fellows  are 
driving  with  a  rear  view  mirror.  They  think 
that  America's  future  lies  behind  us,  and 
they  have  no  faith  in  that  future. 

We  are  in  a  steel  crisis.  What  is  the  basis 
of  that  argument?  They  are  also  competing 
with  the  private  power  companies  for  space 
In  these  slick  magazines,  because  they  are 
putting  out  a  lot  of  propaganda.  The  argu- 
ment in  steel  is  not  wages.  Tbe  argument  is 
prices.  The  steel  Industry  is  trying  to  use 
this  crisis  that  our  country  Is  faced  with, 
this  national  emergency,  as  a  springboard  for 
hijacking  scandalous  and  unreasonable  and 
unjxistifled  price  increases.  Why?  Because 
again  they  are  not  concerned  with  high  vol- 
ume, mass  consumption,  and  low  prices. 
They  want  this  limited  concept  with  produc- 
tion low  and  prices  high. 

So  all  o?  these  things  tie  together.  The 
labor  movement  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  when  we  fight  for 
wage  increases,  we  cannot  fight  for  wage  In- 
creases inside  a  vacuum,  either.  Funda- 
mentally, what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  help 
create  this  blame  between  productive  power 
and  consuming  power.  And  that  Is  why  In 
the  1946  General.  Motors  strike,  we  said,  and 
we  did  what  the  steel  workers  are  doing.  Phil 
Murray  could  make  a  deal  with  tbe  steel 
industry  tomorrow  if  he  were  willing  to  sell 
out  the  public  interest,  we  said  in  ova  194S 
strike  that  we  wanted  a  wage  Increase,  but 
w«  did  not  want  a  wage  increase  predicated 


upoo  a  price  Increase,  because  in  the  kind  of 
wtvld  In  which  we  live,  labor  cannot  mate 
progreas  at  the  expense  of  tbe  rest  of  tha 
ooflununlty:  labor  must  make  progress  with 
the  oommxmlty.  and.  therefore,  we  wanted  a 
wage  Increase  out  of  the  profits  of  ths  com- 
pany and  not  out  o<  the  consumers'  pockets. 

That  basically  U  the  fight  in  the  steal 
thing,  and  that  gets  back  to  this  whole  basic 
question.  The  ste^  Indxistry,  the  private 
utility  companies,  the  copper  industry,  and 
many  of  these  other  basic  Industries  are 
wedded  to  the  economics  of  scarcity.  They 
are  always  talking  about  overproduction. 
They  said  that  was  the  trouble  in  int. 
People  were  going  hungry  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  And  tbey  talked  about  orerpnxtae- 
tlon.  Kveryone  wbo  knew  anything  about 
the  proMem  knew  that  we  were  suffering 
from  an  acute  case  of  TUderoonsumptUm. 

The  utility  companies  said.  "We  have 
plenty  of  power."  Out  in  Bonneville — I  was 
out  there  sometime  back — the  people  out 
there  said  to  me  that  if  they  could  gen- 
erate all  the  power  that  they  could  use  in 
that  area,  there  were  38.000  new  Jobs  that 
could  be  created,  and  they  in  turn  would 
stimulate  even  greater  enterprise  and  more 
opport\mlty  for  employment,  more  opportu- 
nity to  create  wealth.  And  yet  the  power 
companies  said  that  there  was  plenty  of 
power  before  they  built  that  dam.  Why? 
Because  they  do  not  want  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  great  mass  of  people  to  begin 
to  enjoy  the  poeslbllltles  of  unlfmltad  naa  of 
low-cost  electrical  power. 

Now.  as  my  friend  Mr.  Phillips  has  said 
here,  they  do  not  go  out  to  the  public  In 
America  and  say.  "This  Is  what  we  stand 
for:  private  power,  restricted,  st  high  coat 
to  the  constuner.  And  this  Is  what  the  pub- 
lic-power  program  stands  for:  inaslfnmn  vol- 
ume, minimum  cost." 

Tbey  do  not  put  it  on  that  basis.  Tbey 
dress  It  up. 

I  say  that  the  private-power  lobby  la  this 
city  of  ours  Is  more  responsible  for  corrupt- 
ing and  lowering  the  level  of  political  mo- 
rality in  this  city  than  any  other  group  In 
America. 

Tliey  have  fed  the  hate  campaign  and  tlks 
hysteria  and  the  character  sssasslnation.  and 
they  will  stop  at  nothing  to  destroy  people 
who  have  tbe  courage  to  flgbt  for  tbe  con- 
sumers and  the  public  good. 

But  we  have  to  be  practical.  We  have  to 
understand  that  you  cannot  hope  to  raise 
the  level  of  political  moraUty  in  Washing- 
ton until  you  first  raise  tbe  level  of  politi- 
cal consciousness  of  ths  people  who  live 
back  home,  because  that  Is  where  the  Job 
has  to  be  done. 

I  say  that  you  cannot  separate  plain  peo- 
ple and  practical  politics  from  the  question 
of  public  power  and  plenty  and  progreas 
and  peace  in  the  world,  because  in  a  free 
society  there  Is  no  substitute  for  an  alsrt, 
active  electorate. 

80  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  back  boma. 

Now,  this  smear  campaign  is  rather  full 
of  success.  They  have  used  the  old  word 
socialism.  Mr.  PhUllps  has  exposed  that 
very  carefully.  I  would  Just  like  to  look  at 
it  from  another  angle.  It  la  socialistic, 
the  power  Indxistry.  but  not  the  part  that 
we  are  talking  about  defending.  That  Is  not 
the  socialistic  part.  I  say  that  the  private 
power  industry  in  America  Is  the  most  highly 
developed  form  of  gold-plated,  diamond- 
studded  Park  Avenue  socialism  ever  dreamed 
up  in  the  history  of  tbe  world. 

There  you  have  socialism  from  tha  top 
down,  dreamed  up  in  the  cocktail  bars  of 
the  Union  League  clubs  all  over   America. 

Let  us  look  at  this  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.  What  is  the  status  of  tbe  private 
jMwer  utilities?  They  are  Oovemment  rro- 
tected.  They  are  cloistered.  Their  profita 
are  guaranteed.    They  are  the  nearest  thing 
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to  8  Stata-oontrolled  and  protected  indus- 
try that  we  have  in  America. 

Now,  let  \is  lo(A  at  ths  other  part  of  tha 
power  industry,  the  part  that  we  are  talking 
about  protecting  and  expanding,  tha  public 
power.  We  actually,  in  defending  public 
power,  are  really  the  champloos  of  free  en- 
terprise. You  know  the  tragedy  about  theee 
people  whi}  make  the  most  noise  about  free 
enterprise.  I  am  not  opposed  to  free  enter- 
prise. MoHt  of  tbe  fights  I  have  had  against 
American  industry  are  because  they  were  not 
tree  and  they  were  not  enterprising.  And 
thst  is  exsctly  a  true  characterisation  of  the 
private  power  Industry,  because  If  ever  the 
dead  hand  of  lack  of  vision  and  Initiative 
and  compotltion  made  Itself  felt  on  an  In- 
d\utry.  It  was  ths  private  power  industry 
before  the  public  power  program  made  them 
get  off  their  rusty  bottoms  and  go  to  work. 

Let  us  look  at  this  a  little  further.  Wbo 
InlUated  this  publle-powsr  program?  Was  it 
Imported  In  that  well-known  little  black  bag 
from  the  Kremlin?  Well,  If  it  was,  the  bag 
was  carrind  by  tbe  two  most  outstanding 
American  Marxists  that  we  know  of:  Calvin 
Coolldge  find  Herbert  Hoover,  becaiise  they 
started  this  socialistic  scheme  in  America. 

I  suppose  that  when  the  power  intereets 
write  the  history  of  America.  Calvin  Coolldge 
and  Herbert  Hoover  will  go  down  as  the 
Ifarx-Knguls  team  of  American  socialism, 
because  it  was  in  1028,  under  Calvin  Coolldge, 
that  the  first  project  was  launched,  and  it 
was  completed  later  on,  and  they  named  one 
of  the  biggest  dams  aftar  Herbert  Hoover. 

But  tbe  very  fact  that  they  are  attacking 
this  program  as  socialistic,  although  it  was 
launched  under  two  extremely  oonaervatlve 
Prealdents.  Indicates  clearly  how  far  back 
theee  people  would  like  to  turn  the  clock  of 
progreea.  They  do  not  want  to  go  back  to 
Pranklln  Roosevelt.  They  want  to  go  back 
much  furiher  than  that.  I  do  not  know  bow 
far  beyond  Louis  XIV.  but  aomewhera  in  that 
period. 

Now,  they  are  not  opposed  to  building 
public  power  dama.  There  are  spoU  where 
tbey  would  Ilka  to  object.  But  on  the  whole. 
It  is  perfectly  all  right  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers* money  to  buUd  the  dams,  provided 
that  they  distribute  the  power. 

Brother  PhUllps  said  that  they  claim  that 
thay  are  doing  It  best.  That  U  right.  Tbey 
forget  to  say  that  it  Is  best  for  them,  and  not 
for  us.    Thst  U  reaUy  the  guts  of  thU  fight. 

Take  ttte  St.  Lawrence  waterway.  There  U 
a  very  dangerous,  narrow  concept  that  is 
raised  as  it  relates  to  that  project.  Anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  the  poesibillties 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  knows 
that  it  will  open  up  all  kinds  of  new  oppor- 
tunities for  economic  development,  give 
thousands  of  new  Industries  a  chance  to  get 
going,  and  encourage  free  enterprise  and 
Initiative  and  competition.  Yet  there  is  this 
tragic  point  of  view  raised  by  the  power  com- 
panies and  ths  railroads  and  some  of  the  coal 
Interests.  They  say.  "WeU.  if  we  do  that, 
thst  Is  going  to  hurt  our  Industry." 

You  see,  thst  U  that  old  Idea  of  dividing 
up  scarcity.  There  Is  only  so  much  to  do. 
and  if  somebody  else  doee  a  part  of  that,  you 
win  lose  It. 

The  genius  of  the  whole  American  economy 
Is  this  Idea  of  abundance,  that  everyone's 
economic  welfare  is  inseparably  woven  to- 
gether, and  that  therefore  new  Industry,  new 
opportimlty,  will  not  hurt  these  other  In- 
dustries, but  will  expand  their  opportunltiee. 
The  whole  history  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  America  proves  that  to  be  true.  And 
yet  that  Idea  Is  constantly  injected  into  this 
situation. 

Then  there  are  people  who  raise  objections 
to  these  projects  from  the  other  point  of 
view,  the  economy  boys.  They  say  we  cannot 
affbrd  it;  we  should  not  do  these  things.  I 
think  that  that  Is  tragic.    I  have  been  using 
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■oma  flgurea  for  some  time  that  I  think  In  a 
vary  graphic  way  illustrate  this  problem. 

The  last  war,  when  fuUy  paid  for  by  tha 
American  people,  will  have  cost  us  81300.- 
000.000,000.  Translated  into  tbe  cost  per 
day  for  every  day  of  the  last  war,  it  will  cost 
us  841.000.000  per  hour.  The  Tenneesee  Val- 
ley Authority,  that  whole  development, 
which  stands  today  as  one  of  the  great  mon- 
tunsnts  of  democratic  achievement,  that  to- 
tal system  cost  less  than  30  hours  of  con- 
ducting the  war. 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  our  half,  tf 
we  share  the  cost  equally  with  Canada,  will 
cost  us  less  than  1  week  of  what  tbe  war 
cost  us. 

Yet  they  say  we  cannot  afford  It. 

Isn't  there  something  fundamentally  wrong 
with  the  moral  fiber  of  a  free  people  who 
wUl  tolerate  that  kind  of  point  of  view  that 
says  we  can  afford  to  spend  more  in  1  week 
for  the  negative  ends  of  vrar  but  we  do  not 
have  the  courage  or  the  vision  to  spend 
that  much  money  developing  our  economic 
reaouroes  for  peace? 

I  eay,  reaUy,  theee  are  tbe  kinds  of  prob- 
lems that  we  have  to  talk  about. 

There  Is  another  philoeophlcal  idea  I  would 
like  to  throw  out  here  which  I  think  ties 
in  with  this  whole  problem.  The  power  in- 
dustry and  the  other  Industries  In  America 
wbo  occupy  g^reat  positions  of  Influence  and 
responsibility  miist  come  to  the  recognition 
of  the  simple  elementary  fact  that  in  a  free 
society  basic  economic  groups  cannot  long 
escape  their  moral  and  social  responsibility 
to  the  people  vrlthout  creating  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  environment  in  which 
the  Government  as  the  agency  of  all  tha 
people  Is  compelled  to  intervene. 

We  have  public  power  today,  not  because 
Calvin  Coolldge  and  Herbert  Hoover  were 
social  pioneers.  We  have  public  power  to- 
day precisely  because  tbe  power  industry, 
wedded  securely  to  the  economics  of  monop- 
oly and  scarcity,  refused  to  expand  to  meet 
the  power  needs  of  our  Nation  and  Ms  peo- 
ple, and  the  Government  had  to  intervene 
as  the  agency  of  tbe  people  to  fill  that  eco- 
nomic deficit. 

I  say  that  Industry  oiigbt  to  leam  that 
leeson.  that  the  only  way  they  can  block 
theee  public  projects  is  by  doing  a  better 
Job.  and  they  cannot  do  a  better  Job  than 
the  public  power  field  because  they  are  in- 
terested in  profits,  and  the  public-power  pro- 
gram is  interested  in  people  and  service. 

But  we  have  these  basic  problems,  and  I 
say  to  you  that  this  conference  has  meaning. 
It  has  significance,  not  in  what  Is  said  here, 
but  In  what  we  do.  what  you  and  I  and  the 
people  that  we  are  prlvUeged  to  represent 
in  our  respective  organizations  do  about 
this  practical  Job  of  carrying  on  the  house- 
keeping of  American  democracy,  what  we 
do  back  home  to  fight  this  propaganda,  what 
we  do  to  carry  this  message  of  what  public 
power  means  In  America  to  the  people,  and 
then  translate  that  awakening,  that  will, 
that  power  of  an  aroused  people  in  the  prac- 
tical channels  where  Its  weight  will  be  felt. 

I  say  we  have  come  together  in  a  crisis. 
Let  us  leam  to  work  together  on  a  contin- 
uing basis:  Parmers,  consumers,  and  work- 
ers. And  if  we  can  leam  that  lesson,  I  say 
that  all  the  full-page  ads.  all  of  the  hours 
on  TV  and  the  national  networks,  and  all  of 
the  editorial  writers  will  not  stop  us  In  our 
forward  march  In  building  that  better  to- 
morrow that  we  dream  about,  that  better 
tomorrow  which  is  now  within  our  reach  be- 
cause we  have  tbe  tools  of  abundance  in  our 
possession. 

80  let  us  make  this  tbe  beginning  and  not 
the  end,  of  the  mobilisation  of  the  power  of 
a  free  people,  to  see  to  it  that  their  reeources 
are  harnessed  for  the  public  good.  Let  us 
use  Pranklln  Roosevelt's  old  slogan:  '^a 
have  Just  begun  to  fight." 
Thank  you.    [Applause.] 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 
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IN  TBK  HOUSK  OP  REPRESXMTATIVKB 

Monday,  June  2,  1952 

lir.    McCORMACK.      Bir.     Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxooto,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Ernest  K.  lindley  f  rooi  Newswedc  maga- 
zine of  June  2, 1953: 
WsfcHutoTOM   TmcB — ^AMOTBsa  Dnxioca  roa 

1KB 

(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley) 

The  heavy  cut  In  the  mutual-security,  or 
foreign -aid,  program  made  by  the  House  has 
Important  implications  in  more  than  ona 
area. 

In  the  area  of  domestic  politics.  It  was, 
first,  and  most  clearly,  an  emphatic  Repub- 
lican rebtiff  to  General  Elsenhower.  Twice 
in  the  two  preceding  weeks  he  had  warned  a 
cut  of  even  81.000XM0,00O-Hnade  in  com- 
mittee in  both  Houses — woxild  be  felt  and 
any  reduction  substantudly  greater  would 
have  dangerous  consequences.  Yet  tbe 
House  Republicans  voted  16  to  1  for  further 
substantial  cuts.  These  Included  one  of 
8815,000.000  in  defense-suppwt  funds  for 
Western  Curope,  which  Eisenhower  had 
warned  wotUd  have  "a  peculiarly  adverse 
effect."  Democrats  votod  approximately  2 
to  1  against  the  fUrtliCT  cuts.  Most  of 
the  Democrats  who  favored  them  were  from 
the  South,  and  the  Democratic  vote  against 
them  was  reduced  by  atiaentees  from  tbe 
North. 

Kven  after  tbe  cuts  had  been  made,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  present  voted 
against  passage  of  the  bill.  The  Democratic 
alinement  on  final  passage  was  about  8  to  1. 

The  Republican  alinement  on  these  testa 
holds  some  Interesting  dilemmas  for  Elsen- 
hower, both  now  and  If  he  should  be  nomi- 
nated. Most  of  the  conjectiu-e  about  what 
he  will  say  between  new  and  the  national 
convention  has  centered  on  domestic  issues. 
His  supporters  have  given  him  conflicting 
advice  on  what  to  say  and  are  divided  in 
their  views  as  to  whether  It  is  practicable 
for  him  to  oonflua  bis  discussion  to  gen- 
eralities. 

But  what  Elsenhower  says  about  the 
Mutual -Security  question  may  be  no  less 
Important.  His  position  Is  clear.  But  the 
fight  over  mut\ial  security  wUl  stUl  be  going 
on  in  the  Senate  when  he  returns.  He  can 
emphasize  and  dramatize  the  issue,  thereby 
perhaps  widening  the  basic  schism  in  the 
Republican  Party.  Or  he  can  soft-pedal  it 
with  a  view  to  uniting  the  Republicans  be- 
hind him  if  he  wins  the  nomination.  The 
latter  course,  however,  would  be  hard  to 
reconcile  with  his  known  convictions  and  his 
personal  stake  in  the  Huccess  of  the  NATO 
enterprise  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  last 
18  months. 

The  dividing  line  between  a  reduction 
which  can  be  absorbed  and  one  which  cannot 
Is  a  matter  of  Judgment.  But  the  best- 
Informed  Judges  seem  to  agree  that  a  cut  of 
the  size  voted  by  the  House  would  doom  the 
NATO  program  for  1952  agreed  upon  at  Lis- 
bon. Some  of  our  allies  might  fall  short  of 
those  goals  in  any  event.  But  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  them,  the  United  SUtes  must 
be  in  a  position  to  do  its  agreed-upon  share. 
According  to  the  best  informed  Judges,  the 
House  cut  is  not  only  serioiis  psychologically 
but,  if  allowed  to  stand,  would  acttially  pre- 
vent the  United  Statee  from  doing  ita  share. 
A  further  slow-down  would  prolong  the 
pariod  of  deep  insecwity  for  tbe  Western 
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World.  It  eonld  immA  to  a  laiiiliipii  of  tb* 
wlM^  effort.  AxMl  even  tf  It  ■hcnld  not  baw 
•o  dire  a  result  tt  probably  would,  aa  Slaeii'* 
bower  bM  wamad.  Increaaa  tba  total  coat  of 
biUUUnc  Weatcm  Sarope'e  Arttnim 

Tbo  JasfB  eat  ta  Motoal  Oacuiliy  camaot 
be  aaporaaed  from  tbe  prevtooe  aeCloa  o(  tba 
Booae  In  ibarply  «aduf.lm  am  own  daf enaa 
pragram.  Botb  eota  reAect,  at  coutaa.  tbe 
prerafllnf  view  of  pOUtldaoa  tbat  economy 
la  popular.  Botb  alao  rapognUe  that  since 
niUnnai  defenae  and  Mutual  Secunty  ac- 
eooBt  for  moat  of  tbe  badgrt.  tbey  cannot 
be  left  untooebad  tf  large  eariBgi  are  to  be 
aeada.  Bat  tba  Hoosa'a  eota  were  In  raqoeata 
etraaily  aeraenad  and  reduced — ibrca  ttmea 
In  tbe  caae  of  tbe  def  enaa  budget. 

TbiM  aoma  ibarp  controverslea  InvolTlng 
tbe  security  of  tbe  United  Statea  and  tbe 
free  world  are  coming  to  a  head.  Imp>ortant 
decisions  win  be  taken  In  tbe  neat  few  weeks 
tbe  national  eooTentlons.  Despite 
valgbt  of  erldanoa  to  tbe  contrary,  many 
■t  and  aofne  may  eooartantlouBly  ba- 
Uava  tbat  economy  Is  tbe  chief.  If  not  tba 
only  laaua  Involved  In  these  reductions. 
Alt  It  Is  hardly  eoooelvable  tbat  Blaenhowar, 
la  these  flalda  In  wbicb  be  la  already  an 
atttbonty,  wlU  take  tbat  vlaw. 
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SXTEN6ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OW  WaW  TOSK 

Df  THX  HOUSE  OT  RKFBXSXmA'TtVWB 
Wednesdav.  Maw  29,  19S2 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  can  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May 
1».  1952: 

Claim   TAFT-HAarunr   Law  Banvsa   BAnna 
Tkaw  SuBoun  AwmnnoinaM 

In  the  mind  of  the  public,  tbe  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  means  Just  about  one  thing.  The 
ablUty  of  tbe  Ooremment  to  stop  a  strike 
In  a  vital  indtutry  for  80  days.  There  are 
thousands  of  other  points  in  tbe  law.  Soma 
of  them  good  and  neoeaaary;  some  of  tham 
that  need  amendment.      « 

A  senatorial  committee,  after  extenaive  In- 
vestigation and  many  hearlnga,  as  long  ago 
as  1950.  has  found  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  has  revived  rather  than  subdued  the 
traditional  antlunlonism  which  prevails  in 
many  Statea  in  the  southern  sections  ot  tbe 
country. 

Tbe  unbalanced  economic  condltiona 
which  exist  in  the  various  parts  of  our  coun- 
try are  one  of  the  reasons  that  maka  an 
over-all  Indiutrial  relations  law  so  hard  to 
enact  and  to  apply. 

Tbe  textile  Induatry  is  perhaps  tba  moat 
notorious  example  of  the  lack  of  h^i^n^^t  be- 
tween the  South  and  the  North  and  East. 
Union  organisation  has  made  great  progreea 
In  our  section  of  the  coimtry.  Union  wages 
and  union  working  conditions  have  im- 
proved the  whole  textile  industry.  Yet,  even 
today,  both  labor  and  naanagement  are  faced 
with  serio\u  problems. 

By  blocking  union  organlxation  and  keep- 
ing wages  down,  the  southern  mills  have  a 
distinct  competitive  advantage  over  the  New 
England  mduatrlea,  for  instance,  and  no 
means  are  too  low  to  keep  that  advantage. 

In  recent  ycara  tbe  CIO  baa  expended  some- 
thing like  114)00.000  in  an  effort  to  organiae 
workera  in  southern  mills.  Tbe  results  have 
been  relatively  meager.  Three  recoouncnda- 
tions  by  tbe  senatorial  committe  •^^*«"  m 
aoma  degree  why  the  struggle  baa  been  so 


mvaattgatoKs  ava 

■aldnc  for  a  eampleta  and  conprabanatva  r»- 

aealnatkm  of  exlatlng  labor  law.  Tbati 

wiiaiidmanto  to  tba  Tan-^vtlay  Act. 

In   partlealar.  Utay   aaak 


To  aboUah  or  reduce  tbe  aotborlty  of  State 
and  local  eoarta  to  tsaos  m  junctkas  m  labor 
dlspQtea. 

To  study  tba  via  or  tba  Btata  mllttla  la 

connection  with  a  strike  situation  naleas  a 
spedflc  coAjTt  order  flzuls  It  of  public  nsese 
alty. 

To  curb  tbe  uae  of  antiunion  iwnpagswla 
by  employers  while  tbe  unions  are  denied  an 
equal  opportunity  to  present  their  vlewa. 

The  first  two  of  these  abuses  are  as  old  as 
antiunion  lam.  Tbe  third  is  a  misiise  of  tbe 
tree-speech  provisions  of  tbe  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Knowing  tbe  habitual  methods  of  unkm 
organising,  we  do  not  doubt  lor  a  minute 
tbat  tbe  organisers  have  met  this  kind  of 
opposition  with  their  own  arbitrary  types  of 
persuasion.  Put  the  two  together  and  you 
get  the  same  old.  primitive  class- warfare 
condition  tbat  goea  back  to  the  borae-and- 
buggy  days  of  mdustrlal  relations. 

We  have  advocated  a  renovati<xi  of  tba 
Taft-Hartley  law  more  tlian  once.  No  law. 
however,  can  obliterate  tbe  antiunion  senti- 
ments of  many  Southern  employers  any 
more  than  an  VSPC  can  wipe  out  racial 
prejudice.  But  a  balanced  law  can  make  it 
more  dilBcult  for  the  socially  unenlightened 
to  indulge  in  such  antisocial  luxuries. 


CommcBceMcaf  Address  of  Geo.   Lewie 
GrH&tii  Merritt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CASOLXNA 

XM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVE8 

Monday,  June  2,  1952 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  3peak«T,  Carlisle 
Military  Academy  at  Bamberg.  8.  C. 
one  of  the  country's  leading  military 
preparatory  schools,  held  Its  commence- 
ment exercises  on  Monday.  May  26. 1952. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Lewie  Qrifflth  Merrltt.  USMC. 
retired,  delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress. Under  imanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

31nce  tbe  beginning  of  recorded  time  rul- 
ers and  dictators  have  connived  to  bring 
those  about  them  under  stricter  and  more 
elective  control — to  have  ^mnwg  their  sub- 
Jecta  leas  individualism  and  more  regimen- 
tation. Tlila  has  been  accomplished  In  the 
moat  part  by  a  curb  on  free  speech.  Some- 
timea  tbla  curb  has  taken  the  form  of  law 
or  decreea.  and  sometimes  it  has  not  been 
too  apparent,  but  nonetheless  subversive. 

Tbe  framers  of  our  Constitution  embodied 
in  that  instrument  four  basic  liberties — 
freedom  of  aasembly;  freedom  of  religion; 
freedom  at  q>eech;  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  U  tbe  threat  to  these  freedoms 
that  I  want  to  talk  about  principally  this 
morning. 

Durmg  my  lifetime  this  Nation  baa  fought 
three  wars,  one  of  which  waa  not  aa  mo- 
mentous as  the  last  two,  but  nevertheless 
of  great  impoctcjice  as  setting  a  new  trend 
in  our  foreign  policy.  We  entered  the  First 
World  War  with  an  idealistic  slogan  that 
"This  is  a  war  to  end  wars."  Thousands  gave 
their  Uvea  in  thia  hope.  When  peace  was 
restored,  Woodrow  Wilson  tried  m  vam  to 
form  a  world  organisation  or  League  o*  Na- 
tions where  aggrieved  oountrlea  could  take 
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oat  reaorttng  to  bionrtahad     Bla  alma  vera 
lapwdlatad  and  WUson  died  brokanbaartad. 

to  Ugbt  a  movcmant  m  Basala  dsatlaad  to 
tbrsatan  tbe  exlstanoe  at  our  daoaoeracy  aad 
oar  way  at  life.  Tee;  ooauBttnlam  oiaal- 
fastad  ttMlf  aa  bant  on  world  domination. 
and  durtng  tbe  years  between  World  Wan 
I  and  n.  sent  mto  sU  parto  of  tba 
agents  which  have  been  so  well  trained 
ao  deeply  Imboed  with  their  doctttna  that 
many  at  them,  while  wa  slept,  found  tbelr 
way  mto  high  poattloaa  at  ovr  own  Oavera- 

ena  to  rob  tbe  world  at  tt«  psaes  inr  a  tbWd 
time. 

Upon  ttaa  eonetoilaa  at  Wend  Wa:  17  w 
triad  a0am  for  world  arga»Lwatln«.  i^ad 
fanned  a  United  Matlaaa.  Tix-  ^e*  oviiwl- 
aatlon  gave  to  each  asasabar  imi»ui.  tbm  rtgkt 
to  veto  any  action  of  tt*  awHn  body.  TMa 
was  laoorporatatf  is  tfea  tWtai  of  prooadura 
at  tbe  inatatnaes  at  Russia.  She  has.  thus 
far.  so  used  bar  veto  as  to  block  any  worth- 
while action  ot  the  United  Nations  at 
Success,  MTilsas  tba  proposed 
with  the  approval  at  tbe  Soviet 
I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  abiding  by 
tba  will  at  tbe  majority.  Tbe  veto,  as  per- 
Biittad  by  the  U.  M.,  parmiu  tbe  whim  of 
one  nation  to  Mock  tbe  effort  of  all  tba 
others  no  matter  bow  worthy  tbat  effort  ntay 
be.  ThU  atrlkaa  at  tba  vary  aool  of  damoo- 
racy. 

Tbe  United  Nations  baa  propoaed  a  Gov*- 
nant  of  Human  Rlghu  which  purportsdiy 
guarantees  peaceful  aseembly,  freedom  of 
rellgton.  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
the  press.  At  tbe  Insistence  of  Btiesla  and 
her  satellitea  eertam  qualiflcatlona  or  re- 
strictions were  tlad  to  theae  liberties.  W« 
find  that  tbe  freedom  guaranties  of  tbe  cove- 
nant are  completely  abrogated  by  the  laasr- 
tlon  of  tbe  Sovlet-ooined  restrictions  "ss  sra 
prsacrlbed  by  law."  or  "as  are  reasonable 
and  neceasary  to  public  safety."  The  quali- 
fications were  Inserted  ss  a  reeult  of  a  reao- 
lution  passed  by  the  United  Nations  ad- 
dreseed  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rlgbta, 
requesting  the  Commission  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration eertam  vlewa  aa  set  forth  by  tba 
Soviet  Republic  when  the  covenant  should 
be  revised.  Tbusly  tbe  same  nation  which 
keepa  millions  of  people  m  concentration 
and  forced-labor  camps  now  recclvea  pref- 
erential consideration  In  formulating  tbeaa 
lame  rtghu,  the  true  spirit  of  which  she 
doee  not  know.  Tbeee  tlea  on  free  speech 
and  free  press  were  never  mtended  by  our 
forefathers,  who  shed  their  blood  that  wa 
might  have  freedom.  In  fact,  our  Consti- 
tution of  the  United 'SUtes  specifically  for- 
bids Congress  to  make  any  law  abridging  tba 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  prees. 

These  restrictions  were  originally  propoaad 
as  a  policy  and  ss  such  would  not  have  been 
binding  on  any  member  nation,  but  tbey  are 
now  vigorously  urged  in  tba  covenant  aa  a 
treaty.  The  treaty.  If  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
will  become  tbe  law  of  tbe  land,  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Statee  baa  held 
tbat  a  treaty,  if  adopted,  becomes  self-oper- 
ating without  the  aid  of  any  further  "»tvyn*l 
or  State  leglslaUon. 

We  are  accustomed  to  thinUng  that  our 
Federal  laws  are  made  by  both  Hotises  of 
Congress.  Thtis  we  see  that  in  caae  of  a 
treaty  the  Bouse  of  RepreaenUtlves  is  com- 
pletely circumvented,  end  we  have  a  law 
brought  upon  us  by  the  action  of  one  House 
of  Congress  alone  If  this  covenant,  with 
those  restrictions,  is  adopted  the  freedom  of 
tbe  preee  and  freedom  of  speech  may  be  sus- 
pended at  will  by  the  President  of  tbe  Unltad 
Statea  under  authority  of  tba  covenant 
which  permits  such  restrictions  on  tbMs 
privileges  "as  are  reaaonable  and  necessary 
to  puUic  safety."  The  Prealdent  may  at 
any  time  declare  an  emergency  or  indeed 
Just  decide  that  It  is  neceaaary  to  public 
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aafety,  and  tbe  next  day  padlock  every  newa- 
papar  that  has  voiced  opposition  to  him.  If 
we  permit  theee  restrictions  to  stand  and  to 
become  a  part  of  tbe  treaty,  we  will  have 
nutde  tbe  fatal  step  toward  surrendering 
our  heritage  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press. 

In  the  Argentine  recently  a  newspaper  was 
m  outspoken  opposition  to  the  government 
m  power.  The  paper  was  promptly  closed 
and  padlocked  (or  "reasons  of  national  se- 
curity." Tbe  action  of  tbe  Argentine  Oov- 
amment,  while  wholly  Illegal  now,  would  be 
•ntirely  legal  under  the  covenant. 

We  are  getting  doeer  all  the  time  here  in 
tbe  United  Statea  to  this  sort  of  thing.  Wlt- 
nasa  the  ruthleas  seizure  by  tbe  President 
raesntly  of  the  steel  Industry.  This  is  not 
Just  an  effort  to  soak  some  rich  ccrporation. 
Tbe  steel  mdustry  is  privately  owned  and 
belongs  to  Its  stockholders — It  is  their  prop- 
erty. Steel  stocks  are  owned  by  oiir  people 
m  nearly  every  community  and  rural  district 
m  America,  by  tbe  rich  and  poor  alike,  and 
thousands  of  our  aged  and  thousands  of 
vrldows  have  mvested  their  small  savmgs 
and  inheritances  in  steel  and  are  dependent 
upon  tbeaa  vary  dividends  for  a  living.  A 
govamment  which  will  attempt  to  seise  pri- 
vate property  \n  this  manner  without  a  law. 
will  certainly  never  beaitate  to  padlock  an 
opposition  newspaper  if  we  authorize  it  ao  to 
do  by  law.  Tbat  is  what  tbe  propoaed  oove- 
nant.  with  raatrlctlons,  erlll  do. 

At  a  press  conference  last  month  in  Wash- 
ington, before  tbe  issxie  became  so  hot,  you 
Will  recall  that  the  Prealdent.  when  aaked  if 
bis  seizure  of  the  steel  industry  meant  tbat 
be  could  cloae  radio  stations  and  newspapers, 
completely  evaded  the  issue  and  answered 
that  under  such  clrctunstanoee  the  Prealdent 
must  do  what  is  best  for  the  country.  If 
the  time  comee  whan  newspspers  can  be 
closed  because  tbey  voice  opposition  to  the 
policy  or  action  of  the  Oovemment  then  in 
power,  the  cxu^am  will  have  come  down  on 
democracy  in  Amarlca.  Here  In  the  cradle  at 
democracy  of  the  entire  world,  we  will  have 
come  under  a  virtual  dlctatoraiilp — tbe  iden- 
tical thing  tbat  we  have  looked  so  rtlsdaln- 
fully  upon  other  nations  for  tolerating,  and 
tbe  very  thing  that  thousands  of  American 
boyi  willingly  gave  thalr  llvaa  to  araaa  from 
tbe  earth  forever. 

We  have  already  adopted  the  United  Na- 
tiona  Charter  which  baa  been  ratified  as  a 
treaty,  and  therefore  tbe  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  In  this  section  of  tbe  umted  SUtes, 
wa  atill  believe  m  tba  righto  of  the  SUtes 
to  eettle  such  problems  as  are  vital  to  their 
proeperlty  and  happineea.  without  interfer- 
ence by  outaiders.  In  our  sUnd  on  segrega- 
tion of  the  raoea.  many  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  our  bltUrest  critics.  Tet 
back  in  the  early  twentlee,  when  the  Jspa- 
neee  t>egan  to  pour  mto  that  SUte  and  offer 
serioiis  competition  to  iU  citizens,  the  8UU 
enacted  a  law  forbidding  aliens  who  were  not 
eligible  for  citizenship  from  owning  land. 
Last  year  the  District  Court  of  Appeals  of 
California  held  this  law  invalid  In  that  It 
contravened  articles  55  and  66  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  forbidding  discrimination, 
because  tbe  charter,  being  a  treaty  ratified 
by  the  United  SUtes.  is  the  supreme  lew  of 
the  land.  This  coiild  well  provide  grounds 
for  further  court  action  m  an  attempt  to 
tear  down  otir  acbool  system  of  separation 
of  the  racea. 

I  cite  this  to  show  thst  tf  the  covenant 
becomes  a  treaty.  lU  provisions  automatically 
become  law  and  supersede  any  National  or 
8UU  law  to  the  contrary.  I  realise  that 
aometlmee  the  press  abuaea  ito  privilege; 
however,  I  am  convinced  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  life  blood  of  our  Nation  depends  on 
the  privilege  of  citizens  to  q>eak  out  publicly 
without  (ear  of  reprisal,  against  any  prtnciple 
with  which  they  are  in  disagreement.  The 
fear  of  public  expoaiire  deters  many  un- 
scrupulous offlciala. 


I  have  great  faith  in  the  youth  of  America. 
This  Nation  has  always  depended  on  them 
and  they  iiave  never  been  found  wanting  In 
any  crlala.  If  you  will  only  remember  that 
this  Nation  was  founded  by  men  who  had 
experienced  life  under  other  types  of  gov- 
ernment, and  they  deliberately  chose  the 
democratic  form.  This  has  given  to  us  pros- 
perity and  happmess  such  as  have  never  bem. 
enjoyed  by  any  people  so  uniformly  that 
history  records. 

With  communistic  Influencee  effectively 
felt  m  the  United  Nations  resulting  in  an 
effort  to  rob  us  of  our  precious  freedoms 
under  ttae  guise  of  guaranties,  and  with  the 
same  organization  at  work  day  and  night  in 
an  effort  to  win  oiu  youth,  cool  heads  and 
steady  hands  are  required  to  see  us  through 
successfully.  While  the  older  citizens  will 
offer  advice,  tbe  real  burden  of  steering  this 
country  through  tu  most  difficult  period  will 
fall  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  form  our 
youth  today.  Great  responslbUitlea  are 
youra.  I  have  every  confidence  that  with  a 
determmed  attitude  on  your  part,  our  de- 
mocracy with  all  lu  blessings  will  survive  and 
prosper  for  generations  to  come.  I  know 
that  om  youth  will  meet  the  challenge. 


Tkt  Tw«  WatUiftM  MoBvmeBtt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AFfTONI  N.  SADLAK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVB 

Monday.  June  2.  19S2 

Bir.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  candidates  for  the  Republican  sena- 
torial nomination  in  Connecticut  was  a 
very  fine  young  man,  Mr.  John  Mather 
Lupton.  of  Westport.  Conn.  Among  his 
endeiwors  to  attain  the  nomination  was 
an  u.iusual  presentation  which  I  be- 
lieve merits  the  reading  and  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Two  Washington  Monu- 
ments," and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  submit  it  herewith: 

Trb  Two  WAaimroTON  Mohumxh'I's 

Altboxigh  many  of  the  people  who  live  there 
dont  know  it,  there  are  now  two  Washington 
monumenu  in  the  Nation's  Capitol.  One,  of 
cotirse,  is  the  trsdltional  granlU  spire  that 
polnU  to  heaven  and  commemorates  the  tre- 
mendous achievements  of  the  father  of  our 
country.  The  other  Is  a  new  Washington 
monument  situated  Just  around  the  comer 
from  the  SUUer  Hotel.  Its  construction  is 
entirely  different  from  the  old  Washington 
Monument.  It  is  a  vast  rectangle  of  plate 
glass  and  stainlees  steel  several  stories  high, 
gleaming  m  its  ultra-modem  architecture. 

At  the  top  of  the  old  Washington  Monu- 
ment is  a  small  observation  window.  Prom 
there  you  can  look  out  over  the  CaplUl  coun- 
tryside and  see  the  works  of  men's  hands 
over  the  Isst  few  generations.  You  can  see 
the  American  people.  You  see  them  at  their 
work  or  play,  but  from  your  place  at  the  top 
of  the  Washington  Monument,  you  cannot 
tell  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor,  white  or 
colored,  young  or  old.  from  Arkansas  or 
Connecticut,  union  or  nonunion,  employers 
or  employees. 

If  you  go  Into  the  new  Washington  monu- 
ment, you  can  see  the  American  people,  too. 
You  don't  see  them  from  the  vast  plate  glass 
windows.  Nobody  pays  any  attention  to  the 
view  from  the  new  Washington  montmient. 
You  see  the  American  people  there  in  row 
upon  row  of  filing  cabineU.  You  see  them 
as  so  many  cards  in  a  file    by  age.  by  senior- 


ity, by  salary,  by  aex,  by  SUte,  by  color,  by 
creed,  by  political  party.  And  if  you  do  not 
see  all  the  American  people  In  tbat  particu- 
lar new  Washington  monument,  you  wUl  find 
the  rest  of  them  in  similar  modem  monu- 
ments which  dot  the  landscape  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  crucial  issue  of  tbe 
day  for  us  Americans  is  drawn  by  this  parable 
of  the  two  Washington  Monuments.  Which 
way  do  our  elected  officials  look  upon  us? 

Do  they  see  us  as  from  tbe  summit  of  tba 
true  Washington  Monument,  where  no  dis- 
tinctions of  race,  creed,  claaa,  or  color  are 
evident— or  where  all  tliat  seems  important 
is  our  common  relationship  in  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man? 

Or  do  they  see  us  as  so  many  cards  in  a  file 
to  be  shuffled  and  sorted — and  even  acci- 
dentally <x  deliberately  cast  aside  or   lost? 

Let  us  stop  this  dealing  with  the  llvee  of 

tba   people.    We   have   had   deals   enough. 

Our  duty,  our  opportuzilty,  as  Republicans 

Is  to  give  tbe  Government  back  to  the  people. 

JoHW  MATKsa  LtrpTOif. 


G»agressMmal  ApportiouiieBt:  Pas^ 
Prcseat,  aad  Fatora 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


or  mw  TC 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  RSPRESKNTATTVEB 

Friday.  April  4,  1952 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rxcou).  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle entitled:  "Congressional  Apportion- 
ment: Past.  Present,  and  Future,"  given 
by  me  and  reprinted  from  the  symposium 
on  legislative  reappointment,  published 
as  the  spring  1952  issue  of  Law  and  Con- 
temporary Problems,  Duke  University 
School  of  Law.  Durham.  N.  C: 

CoMoaxaaiOMAL  AFPamoincxirr:  Past, 

PaSSKKT,  AKD  POTDBS 

(By  Bon.  Mmjmxjkl  Ckub,  of  New  York') 
nmoDucnoif 

nom  the  debatee  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  to  those  of  the  present  Congreaa 
the  question  of  congressional  apportionment 
has  been  one  of  the  most  dlsc\i88ed  problems 
in  our  National  Legislature.  A  mere  reading 
of  the  debates  on  this  question  of  appor- 
tionment reveals  the  conflicting  InteresU  of 
the  large  and  smaU  SUtes  and  the  extent 
to  which  partisan  poUtica  permeates  the 
entire  problem. 

Our  foimdlng  fathers  believed  tbey  had 
obtained  a  solution  to  the  conflict  of  inter- 
ests of  the  large  and  small  States  in  the 
compromise  of  equal  represenution  In  the 
Senate  coupled  with  represenution  accord- 
ing to  population  in  the  Houae  of  Repra- 
sentatlves. 

However,  the  history  of  apportionment  m 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day  clearly  indicates  that  the  solution 
of  our  founding  fathers  was  Just  a  com- 
promise and  not  a  real  solution. 

CoTutitutUmtl  requiremenU  and  existing  Um 
ArUcle  I,  section  2.  paragraph  S,  of  tba 
United  SUtes  Constitution  as  amended  by 
the  fourteenth  amendment  provldea  tbM 
"RepreaenUtlves  shall  be  appartlonad  i 


>  Member  of  the  bar  at  tbe  SUte  of 
Ycs-k.  RepresenUtlve  m  Oongress  from  tk0 
SUte  of  New  York.  Chairman,  Oamsstttaa 
on  the  Judiciary.  House  of 
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actual  •num«ratkm  aball  b*  mada 
wtaaa  S  yean  aftar  tba  ftnt  meattng  of  tba 
OongrcM  of  tbe  United  Statca,  and  wltbln 
mrj  folMeqiMnt  t«rm  of  10  y«an.  In  sucb 
manner  aa  they  ihaU  by  law  dmei." 

TbiM  tlM  Omstitutlon  proTldea  for  tba 
•pportloiunant  at  BepreaentatlT«a  upon  tba 
omaos  of  population.  While  tt  doaa  not 
state  that  a  new  apportionment  la  mandatary 
aftar  aaeb  eanana.  It  appears  that  aneb  a 
taqulraaient  may  ba  Inferred.  The  action 
at  the  Oongreaa  In  providing  for  a  new  ap- 
portionment after  each  cenaoa  except  In  tba 
eaae  of  the  cenaua  of  IMO  aupporta  auch  a 
eoDclualoo. 

Tbe  rlgbt  of  Oongreaa  to  regulate  tba  ai>- 
portlonment  of  Bepreaentatlvea  and  tbe  re- 
dlatrletlng  of  congreaalonal  dlstrleta  etema 
ftom  tbe  proTialon  In  the  ConatltuUon  pro- 
Tiding  that  the  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  bokftng  riectlons  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  determined  by  the  State 
leglalatiirea  rab)eet  to  aetUm  by  tba  Con- 
gress.' In  its  attempts  to  solve  tb"  pr-oblem 
of  apportionment  the  CongrsM  .^^«xll  1843 
limited  the  exerdae  of  lU  leglaloUve  power 
to  changing  tba  alae  of  tba  House  and  left 
the  election  of  Ita  liambers  from  dlstrleta 
to  tba  u.icontroUad  action  of  tha  varloua 
State  leglslattires.  From  1842  to  1OT9  Con- 
gress not  only  legislated  on  the  size  of  the 
Bouse  of  Bepreaentatlvea  but  also,  at  varloua 
tlmea.  aatabUsbad  standards  for  tbe  election 
ot  Ita  Members  from  congressional  districts. 

In  1990  Oongreaa.  mindful  of  Its  faihire  to 
r*apporti<»  after  the  census  of  1920,  concen- 
trated Its  efTorta  upon  the  avoidance  of  sucb 
•  failure  In  tba  future.  It  enacted  a  plan  for 
automatic  reafiportloiunent  which  la  tha  a>- 
latlng  law  with  minor  amendments.* 

Under  the  existing  law  the  apportioning  of 
tbe  membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives la  automatic.  Tbe  Prealdent  la  required 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  on  the  first  day  of 
Its  convening,  or  within  a  week  tbersaftsr. 
a  atatement  showing  the  number  at  Repra- 
aantatlves  each  State  la  entitled  to  bave  on 
tbe  basis  of  tbe  decennial  census  of  popula- 
tion. These  figures  which  are  presented  to 
the  Congress  are  based  upon  the  statutory 
requirements  that  the  size  of  the  House  will 
be  486  Members  and  that  tbe  method  of  com- 
putation used  la  tbe  method  of  eqtial  pro- 
portlona. 

Unless  the  Congress  cbangea  either  the 
size  of  the  House  or  the  method  of  compu- 
tation, tbe  law  requires  that  within  16  cal- 
endar days  after  the  reception  of  tbe  Preal- 
dent's  message  by  tbe  Congress,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  siibmlt 
to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  Stataa  a  oer- 
tlflcata  of  tbe  number  of  repreaentatlvea  that 
Stata  Is  entitled  to  have  in  the  ensuing  Con- 
gress. 

That  procedure  was  followed  In  1960  and 
tbe  apportionment  therein  is  the  basis  for 
current  action  by  State  legislatures.' 

The  existing  statute  further  provides  that 
until  a  state  U  redlstrlcted  in  a  manner  pro- 
vided by  Ita  laws  after  any  apportloxunent, 
tb>  Repreaentativss  to  which  the  Btata  Is 
entitled  shall  be  elected  In  tbe  following 
manner:  (1)  If  there  Is  no  change  In  tbe 
number  of  Repreaentatlvea,  they  shall  be 
elected  from  dlstrleta  then  prescribed  by  the 
law  and  if  any  run  at  large  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  ao  elected;  (9)  if  there  Is  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Representatives, 
Uien  thaM  additional  Repreientatlves  run  at 
large  and  tbe  otben  are  elected  from  tbe 


dlatilcU;  fS)  If  tbcre  la  a 
In  tbe  number  of  Repreaentatlvea 
but  the  number  of  dlatrtcta  la  equal  to  such 
decreased  number,  tttm  tbey  shall  be  elected 
from  tbe  dMrleta;  (4)  If  tbe  number  of  Rei>- 
leaematlvea  ta  decreaaed  but  the  number  of 
dlatrleta  la  leaa  than  tbe  number  of  Repre- 
■entatlvea.  then  tbe  exceaa  of  Reiveeentatlvea 
•re  to  be  elected  at  large  and  tbe  others  from 
the  existing  districts;  and  <5)  If  tbe  number 
of  Representatives  Is  decreased  and  the  num- 
ber of  dlstrleta  in  the  Stata  exceeds  that 
number,  then  all  are  elected  at  large.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  change  the  statutory  pro- 
vlslons. 

furthermore  tbe  constitutional  right  of 
each  House  to  be  the  ^ldge  of  tbe  elections 
and  qualifications  of  Ita  own  Members 
should  be  borne  in  mind.* 

History  of  congressional  acticn 

For  many  yean  the  Congreas  eecaped  the 
full  Impact  of  the  apportionment  problem 
by  enactmenta  increasing  the  slae  of  tba 
Bouse  of  Representatives.  Tboss  States  that 
IfOae  seata  are  naturally  dlapoaed  to  support 
legislation  to  Increaae  tbe  alae  of  tbe  Houae 
so  that  they  would  not  lose  their  representa- 
tion. 

Article  I,  section  2,  oX  tbe  Constlttrtioz\ 
specified  tbe  ntmiber  of  Representatives  that 
each  of  the  13  States  was  entitled  to.  The 
total  of  that  allotment  was  65  M-^mbers. 
That  cpportknunent  baa  often  been  caUed 
the  constitutional  apportionment. 

Aftar  the  first  census  of  1790.  which  met 
the  requlramant  of  sectkm  3.  article  m  of 
the  Constitution.  Congress  passed  an  appor- 
tionment bill.  It  la  Interesting  to  nota  in 
passing  that  the  bill  was  tbe  object  of  tbe 
first  Presidential  veto.  After  a  motion  to 
override  the  veto  had  failed,  a  new  bill,  ob- 
viating the  Presidential  objections,  was  en- 
acted.* Tliat  act  fixed  the  membervhlp  of 
tbe  Bouae  at  106  under  a  ratio  of  1  Repre- 
sentative for  every  33.000  persons;  all  frac- 
tlona  m  that  quota  were  disregarded.  It 
furtlMT  allotted  a  number  of  Reprasentativsa 
for  each  State. 

Tbe  next  apportionment  act  after  the 
second  census  in  1800  provided  a  House 
eoDslstlng  of  141  Members  with  a  ratio  of 
1  for  every  SS.OOO  IndivMuala.^  It  main- 
tained tbe  practice  ot  disregarding  all  frae- 
tions  in  the  quota. 

In  1811  the  third  apportionment  bill 
altered  the  ratio  to  35.000  and  allotted  Mem- 
bers to  the  several  States  so  that  the  total 
was  181* 

The  apportionment  act  enacted  aftar  the 
fourth  censtu  of  1830  provided  for  quotas 
which  totaled  312  Membera  \mdcr  a  ratio  of 
40.000.* 

The  act  of  May  22,  1833,  which  waa  based 
upon  the  fifth  censiis  of  1830,  increased  the 
ratio  to  47,700,  which  resulted  in  a  House  of 
240  Members.* 

After  the  sixth  census  of  1840  tbe  Congress 
altered  the  proosdure  of  ita  predecessors. 
The  Apportionment  Act  of  1842  established  a 
ratio  of  70.680  for  each  Member  and  pro- 
vided further  "1  additional  Reiveaentative 
for  each  Stata  having  a  fraction  greater  than 
1  moiety  of  the  said  ratio."  Under  tbe 
apecified  stethod  of  computation  the  total 
mamberablp  of  the  House  was  reduced  to 
323  which  was  the  total  niunber  of  Repre- 
ientatlves tpecifled  In  the  act.'^ 

The  reduction  in  memberahlp  from  1883 
was  17  but  since  3  new  Stataa  with  4  Mem- 
bers were  included,  tbe  membership  of  the 


'  United  States  Constitution,  art.  I.  see.  4. 
•46  Stat.  31    (1939);   66  Stat.  701    (1941). 

t  U.  8.  C.  lec.  28  (Supp.  1960) . 

•  Masaage  of  tbe  President,  H.  Doc  No.  86. 
83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1961). 


•  United  States  Constitution,  art.  I.  see.  8. 
•1  Stat.  368  (1793). 
«3  Stat.  188  (1806). 
•8  Stat.  609  (1811). 

•SStst  OBI  (l«2a). 
»4  SUt.  S16  (18S3). 
»6  Stat.  481  (18U). 


prevtonsly  admitted  States  waa  reduced  bf 
31.  After  tbe  census  of  1860  the  CongreH 
•dO|i«e4  what  Is  generally  known  as  tba 
Vinton  method,  under  which  tbe  popiflatlaii 
of  the  country  was  divided  by  tbe  number 
of  Members  of  tbe  Houss.  resulting  la  the 
number  of  persons  for  each  district.  Then 
that  figure  waa  divided  Irto  the  population 
of  each  State  In  order  to  give  the  exact  quota 
for  each  Stata.  Then  each  State  was  asalirnad 
one  Representative  to  meet  the  constitution- 
al requirement  after  which  a  Representative 
was  allotted  to  each  of  the  other  States  for 
each  whole  number  in  Ita  exact  qtxyta.  The 
unasslgned  Representatives  were  tben  allot- 
ted m  order  to  the  Stataa  having  tbe  hlgtisat 
fractloaB.a  Tbe  act  fixed  tba  alae  of  the 
Houae  at  283. 

An  attempt  waa  mads  to  fix  the  slae  of  tiM 
Bouse  at  238  until  the  next  appurtionmiit, 
but  a  change  occtirred  In  1863  when  tbe  ilae 
was  Increased  to  284  with  the  prorlaloii  that 
It  should  revert  to  233  at  tha  nest  appor- 
tlonment." 

The  attempt  to  limit  tlie  alae  at  tbe 
failed  with  the  changes  enacted  bn 
This  act  of  1863  fixed  tha  number  of 
sentaUves  st  341. 

The  act  of  February  3. 1813  *■  oontlnued  tbe 
Vinton  method  and  8asd  the  slas  of  tha 
BOuae  at  388. 

The  apportionment  act  of  February  St, 
1883  X  provided  for  a  memberahlp  In  tba 
Bouse  of  826  and  spedAed  the  number  aa- 
algned  to  each  State,  following  the  Vinton 
method. 

The  act  of  February  7. 1881 "  provMsd  for  a 
House  of  366  Membsn.  again  ea^loylng  the 
Vinton  metbod. 

In  January  ot  1901  aa  apportloomai 
Increased  the  ninnber  of  Membera  to 
and  allotted  them  under  the  Vinton  method. 

The  apportionment  act  of  1911  "  fixed  tha 
House  at  488  Members,  with  tbe  proviso  that 
abould  Arlaona  or  New  Mexloo  be  admittatf 
prior  to  the  next  apportkmmant  It  would  ba 
entitled  to  one  Bepreaantatlve.  The  admit- 
tance of  both  of  tbeee  Statea  eubaequently 
raiaed  the  membership  figure  to  4SS.  In 
this  act  tbe  Bouse  adopted  a  iww  method 
of  computation,  popularly  called  "major 
fractlona." 

After  tbe  foiirteentb  census  In  1090  serloua 
question  was  raised  as  to  tbe  accuracy  of  the 
census  figures.  Tbe  net  result  was  that  no 
reapportionment  occurred  although 
attampta  were  made.  In  all.  42  bills 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea 
but  none  passed. 

In  1938  an  attempt  was  made  to  peas  an 
automatic  apportionment  bill,  but  wtthoot 
success. 

In  Juns  of  1939  an  act  *  waa  jissssil  whlcli 
provided  for  an  apportionment  tmder  (1)  tha 
method  of  tbe  last  preceding  apportionment; 
(3)  the  method  of  major  tractions;  and  (3) 
the  metbod  of  equal  proportions.  It  pro- 
vided that  tbe  Prealdent  shciild  submit  to 
the  Congress  the  apportionment  population 
of  every  State  showing  the  apportionment  for 
each  State  according  to  tlie  then  existing 
membership  of  the  Houae  under  each  of  the 
three  methodi.  Then  if  the  CoagraM  did  not 
enact  a  Lev  act,  each  State  waa  entitled  in 
the  second  succeeding  Congress  and  each 
sutMequent  Congress  thereafter  to  the  niun- 
ber of  Repreaentatlvea  shown  by  the  method 
uaad  In  the  last  preceding  oensua. 

llie  requlrementa  of  the  reapportionment 
act  of  1939  were  complied  with  in  December, 


"9  Stat. 
"10  SUt 
X  12  Stat 
"  17  Stat. 
•33  Stat. 
«  86  Stat. 
"81  8Ut. 
»  87  Stat. 
"4«  Stat. 


432  (1860). 
.  26  (1853). 

858  (1882). 

38  (1873). 

S  (1883). 

736  (1881). 

7SS  (1901). 

18  (1911). 

31  (1939). 
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1930  and  the  Congress  took  no  action.  Since 
the  method  used  in  tbe  last  preceding  ap- 
portionment in  1010  was  that  of  major  frac- 
tions that  method  was  followed.  There  waa 
no  change  in  the  slas  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  enactment  of  the  twentieth 
amendment,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
dent In  1940  to  comply  with  the  requlrementa 
Of  the  act  of  1039  to  submit  a  report  since 
the  census  had  not  been  taken  in  January 
of  1940.  Remedial  leglalation  vraa  enacted  *> 
by  requiring  the  report  to  be  submitted  with- 
in 1  week  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congrem.  and 
each  fifth  Congreaa  thereafter. 

The  Automatic  Reapportionment  Act  of 
1939  was  amended  in  1941  by  changing  the 
metbod  to  that  of  equal  proportions.** 

The  President  transmitted  a  reapportion- 
ment meeaage  to  tbe  Bighty-second  Congrees 
on  January  9.  1961.**  At  tbe  present  time 
the  Congress  has  taken  no  action  on  the 
census  of  1960  so  that  the  size  of  the  House 
remains  485  under  the  method  of  equal  pro- 
portiona. 

Prior  to  1 843  the  Congreaa  in  the  exerciae 
of  Ita  power  under  aection  4  of  article  I  of 
the  ConaUtutlon  limited  Itaelf  to  the  appor- 
tionment ot  the  memberahlp  of  each  Stata 
and  did  nothing  concerning  the  election  of 
tbe  Mentbers  making  up  the  quotas.  Thia 
policy  waa  maintained  even  though  aome  of 
the  Statea  went  ao  far  as  to  petition  Cou. 
for  an  amendment  providing  for  con- 
lal  elections  by  dUtricta.  By  1843 
83  States  were  employing  tbe  uMtbod  of 
election  from  dlstrleta. 

Finally  the  Apportionment  Act  of  Itme 
1843**  contained  a  provision  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives under  that  apportionment 
should  be  elected  by  dlstrleta  composed  of 
contiguous  territory  equal  in  number  to  the 
number  of  Repreeentatlves  to  which  aald 
State  may  bs  entitled,  no  one  district  elect- 
ing more  than  one  Representative.  In  ap- 
proving tbe  enactment  of  this  bill  Prealdent 
Tylff-  ezpreeaed  misgivings  as  to  the  power 
of  OoDgiam  to  command  Stataa  to  make  or 
alter  their  existing  regulationa.  In  1860  tbe 
act  enacted  deleted  the  proviaion  concerning 
election  from  dlstrleta.  However.  In  1863 
Congress  restored  the  requirement  that  dls- 
trleta be  composed  of  contiguous  territory  ■ 
and  repeated  that  same  requirement  10  years 
later  with  a  further  proviso  that  the  dls- 
trleta should  contain  as  nearly  as  practicable 
an  equal  number  of  inhabltanta.**  These 
requlrementa  were  renewed  after  1880  and 
again  In  1801. 

In  1901  an  additional  requirement  waa 
added,  to  those  preWnialy  wrlttan.  by  the 
act  of  January  16,  1901.  which  provided  that 
dlatrlcta  be  compoaed  of  compact  territory." 
In  1911  tbeea  requlrementa  were  repeated." 
Since  1911  all  the  a[q;>ortionment  acta  failed 
to  renew  or  continue  the  requlrementa  of 
oompactneaa,  contiguity,  and  equality  of 
population. 

Tbe  queatlon  of  congreaalonal  control  over 
the  acta  of  the  Stata  legislatures  regarding 
apportionment  waa  first  met  In  1848  when 
objeeUons  vrsre  raised  oonoerning  the  elee- 
ttona  of  evtaln  Members  from  States  where- 
in the  elections  were  not  held  by  dlstrleta. 

By  parliamentary  maneuver  tbe  Houae 
avoided  tbe  direct  issue  and  the  Members 
in  question  retained  their  aoata.  In  1901 
the  power  of  Congreaa  to  regulate  dlstrlott 


■>6t  Stat.  163  (1940). 

*•  6'  Stat  761  (1941).  8  United  Statea  Oon- 
atltution.  sec.  3a  (Supp.  1960). 

■■  Ifeesage  of  the  President.  H.  Doo.  No.  36, 
8Sd  Cong.  Ist  seas.  (1051). 

••6  Stat.  401  (1843). 

"13  Stat.  S7S  (1888). 

"17  Stat.  38  (1873). 

"31  SUt.  711  (IMl). 
"•7SUt.U(ltll).  ;--^. 


was  challenged  in  an  election  case,  but  this 
time  the  House  took  no  action  and  the  Mem- 
ber retained  his  seat.  In  1010  the  House 
was  faced  with  a  similar  issue,  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken. 

Although  the  most  direct  attack  upon  the 
power  of  tbe  Congress  to  regulate  redlstrlct- 
ing  vinder  article  I,  section  4  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  found  In  the  reporta  of  the  House  It- 
self, It  appears  to  be  well  established  by  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  that  the  Congress  has  general  super- 
visory power  over  the  subject  of  the  elec- 
tions of  the  Representatives,  including  the 
manner  in  which  a  State  la  divided  into  con- 
gressional  districts.** 

It  ahould  be  noted  that  while  it  appears 
from  these  decisions  that  Congreaa  has  tbe 
power  to  regulate  districting  in  the  States 
of  congressional  dlstrleta  the  Supreme  Court 
has  never  passed  directly  on  the  point.  The 
Court,  however,  at  no  time  In  passing  on 
these  various  reapportionment  acta  ever  inti- 
mated that  they  were  unconstitutional.  In 
tbe  case  of  Coleffrove  v.  Green  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  in  a  majority  opinion  aeema  to 
Invita  congreaalonal  action  in  the  following 
statement:  ■* 

"The  one  stark  fact  that  emergea  from 
a  atudy  of  tbe  liistory  of  congressional  ap- 
portionment is  Ita  embroilment  in  politioa, 
in  tbe  aense  of  party  contesta  and  party  In- 
teresta.  The  Constitution  enjoins  upon  Con- 
gress the  duty  of  apportioning  Repreaenta- 
tlvea 'among  the  several  States  •  •  • 
sccording  to  their  respective  ntunbera. 
•  •  ••  article  1.  aection  3.  Yet.  Congreaa 
has  at  times  been  heedless  of  this  command 
and  not  apportioned  according  to  tbe  re- 
qulrementa of  the  census.  It  never  occurred 
to  anyone  tiiat  this  Court  could  Issue  man- 
damua  to  compel  Congress  to  perform  ita 
mandatory  duty  to  apportion.  "What  might 
net  bo  done  directly  by  mandamus,  could  not 
be  attained  indirectly  by  Injunction.'  Chafee, 
Congressional  Reapportionment  ((1929)  42 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1015.  1010).  Until  1842  there 
was  the  greatest  diversity  among  the  States 
in  the  manner  of  cbooaing  Representatlvea 
becauae  Congresa  had  made  no  requirement 
for  dUtricting  (6  Stat.  491).  Congreaa  then 
provided  for  the  election  of  Repreaentatlvea 
by  dlstrleta.  Strangely  enough,  power  to 
do  ao  was  aerlously  questioned;  it  was  still 
doubted  by  a  committee  of  Congress  aa  lata 
as  1901.  (See  e.  g..  Speech  of  Mr.  (afterward 
Mr.  Justice)  ClUTord.  CoNoaisstONAL  Olobb, 
Al.ni  28.  1842.  27th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  App.,  p. 
847;  I  Bartlett,  Contested  Elections  in  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  (1885)  47,  370; 
B.  Rept.  No.  3000;  OOtb  Oong.,  ad  ssas. 
(1901):  H.  Doo.  No.  3063,  04th  Cong.  3d 
ssas.  (1917)  43;  United  States  v.  Oradvoell 
(348  U.  S.  476.  483.  483) .)  The  Reapportion- 
ment Act  of  1863  required  that  the  dUtricta 
be  of  contiguous  territory  (13  Stat.  673).  In 
1873  Congress  added  the  requirement  of  sub- 
stantial equality  of  inhabltanta  (17  Stat.  38). 
ThU  was  reinforced  In  1911  (37  Stat.  18.  14). 
But  tbe  1929  act.  as  we  have  seen,  dropped 
these  requlrementa  (46  Stat.  31).  Through- 
out our  Ixlstory,  whatever  noay  bave  been  tbe 
controlling  apportionment  act.  tbe  most 
glaring  dlsparltlea  have  prevailed  a-;  to  the 
contours  and  the  population  of  districta." 

Althovigb  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on 
the  question  of  State  redlstricting  and  aa 
to  the  extent  to  which  Congress  may  go  in 
the  exercise  of  sucb  power,  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  clearly  indicate  that  at 
the  prssent  time  there  are  no  Federal  statutss 


"Smilev  V.  Holm  (285  U.  8.  855  (1033)): 
ITz  parte  Siebold  (100  U.  S.  871  (1879));  Kx 
parte  YarbrougK  (llOU.  S.  651  (1884) ) ;  WooO, 
V.  Broom  (287  U.  S.  1  (1933));  CoUgrw  V. 
Qfttn  (SaS  U.  8.  549  (1»46)). 

f^CoUgrove  v.  Orean,  lupra,  at  654-4M8. 


limiting  the  actions  of  a  State  legislattire  In 
drawing  congreaalonal  dlstrleta.** 

A  question  has  been  proposed  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  tha 
Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  which 
provides  that  no  State  stiall  "deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  ita  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,"  Is  a  limitation  upon  the  Stata 
leglslatm-ea  in  creating  unequal  oongree- 
slonal  dlftricta.  The  case  of  Nixon  v.  Hem- 
don  **  tends  to  support  such  a  view.  The  best 
that  may  t>e  said  of  that  argument  at  the 
present  time  Is  that  there  Is  hope  balanced 
by  uncertainty. 

OOHCLTTSIOir 

In  the  light  of  the  coiu^  decisions  and  tha 
legislative  enactmenta  the  importance  of  tba 
problem  of  fair,  equitable  apportionment 
both  by  the  Federal  and  State  legislaturea 
is  one  that  demands  a  final  and  prompt  solu- 
tion. It  must  be  a  solution  which  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  the  problem  and  eradlcatea 
tbe  sources  of  tbe  evlL  A  mere  glance  at 
tbe  oontoiirs  of  varloua  congressional  dls- 
trleta and  the  wide  variances  in  the  popu- 
lations of  theae  dlstrleta  compels  the  con- 
clusion that  the  drawing  of  congressiotial 
dlstrleta  cannot  be  left  to  the  whims  and  un- 
contrtdled  dlacretlon  of  tbe  Stata  leglsla- 
turea.  The  problem  la  one  wlUch  involvea 
the  fundamental  principle  of  equality  which 
permeatea  our  entire  Constitution  so  that 
Ito  denial  Imperils  the  very  heart  of  our 
democrsKsy. 

In  the  hope  that  a  fair  and  eqtiltable  solu« 
tlon  to  the  problem  of  apportionment  and 
redlstricting  may  be  obtained  in  a  manner 
consonant  with  both  the  rlghta  of  the  Statea 
and  the  congreaalonal  power  graned  in  ttia 
Constitution  I  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  first 
session.  Eighty-second  Conrgeas.  H.  R.  2648. 

That  bill  simply  restores  to  the  Federal 
law  tbe  requlrementa  of  contiguity,  com- 
pactness, and  equality  of  population,  with 
the  addition  of  a  more  specific  requirement 
for  the  latter.  That  reqtiirement  is  that 
the  population  of  any  congreaalonal  district 
cannot  vary  more  ttian  15  percent  at>ove  or 
below  the  average  population  for  each  dia- 
trlct  within  the  State;  the  average  district 
la  determined  by  dividing  the  population  of 
the  Stata  by  the  number  of  Representatlvea 
to  which  it  is  entitled. 

The  requirement  of  contiguity  is  one  which 
Is  simply  defined  and  should  raise  no  prob- 
lem. As  to  the  requirement  of  oompactneaa, 
such  elemento  as  economic  and  social  Inter- 
este  of  an  area,  ita  topography,  meana  of 
transportation,  the  desires  of  the  Inhabl- 
tanta as  well  aa  of  their  elected  representa- 
tives and  finally  the  political  factors  should 
ail  be  considered.  In  that  regard  it  appeara 
that  the  State  legislatures  are  far  better 
equipped  to  determine  those  factors  than 
either  the  Congress  or  any  national  agency 
it  might  designate  to  do  so. 

The  history  of  apportiotunent  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  since  1842  when 
standards  were  established  for  congressional 
dlstrlcte.  indicates  concliislvely  that  the  on« 
alngle  factor  ttiat  has  always  been  lacking 
has  been  that  of  enforcement.  Congressional 
documenta  and  court  caaea  clearly  indicate 
and  support  that  eonclualon.  The  bill.  H.  R. 
3648,  as  originally  introduced  provides  tluit 
no  Member  sliall  be  seated  if  elected  from 
a  district  which  fails  to  conform  to  the  re- 
qulrementa of  the  bill.  Further  study  haa 
indicated  that  such  enforcement  would  still 
be  found  wanting.  Therefore,  an  amend- 
ment haa  been  proposed  wliich  would  pro- 
Tide  for  Judicial  review  of  the  apporUon* 
ment  acta  of  Stata  leglalatures  In  tha  United 


*<  Smiley  v.  Holm,  supra  38;  Wood  v.  Broom. 
Bupra    nota    28;    Colfro^m    v.    f^recw. 
note  38. 
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states  dlstrlet  eoxirts.  Tb  dat«  tbe  exact 
wording  of  sucli  an  amendment  baa  not  been 
dtckled.  It  baa  been  augsaated  tta«t  any 
ettlaen  cfaould  have  the  rlgtat  to  have  ft  Ststa 
apportionment  act  Invalidated  where  It  tIo- 
lated  Vederal  ctandardi.  A  proponl  baa  been 
mentioned  that  should  not  be  a  defenae  for 
»  judicial  objection  that  the  laauea  therein 
Bi«  of  a  poUtleal  nature. 

Whatever  the  final  draf tamanahlp  ot  auch 
•  proTtelon  may  be.  the  all-Important  re- 
■ult  that  win  enaue  la  that  the  threat  of 
judicial  rerlev  may  have  a  aalutary  eOeet 
on  the  leglalaturea  ao  as  to  produce  a  fair 
and  aquitabla  redlatrlctlng. 


A  PwteB 


BXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI N.  SADLAC 


aw 


IN  THK  HOOBE  OP  BVBSSINTATIVIB 
Mondav.  June  2,  1952 

Ifr.  8ADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  stause  I 
returned  from  the  Connectietit  Repub- 
lican 8tate  nominating  convention. 
many  Members  from  botti  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  inquired  about  the  nominee 
for  the  Senate.  Mr.  William  A.  Purtell. 
For  a  better  acqiiaintanffe  with  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  I  diall  be  aaaodated, 
because  I  was  also  renominated  by  ac- 
clamation for  a  fourth  term,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to  in- 
clude. In  effect,  a  thumb-nail  biography 
of  Mr.  PurtelL  He  was  presented  to  the 
eoovention  tqr  Lt.  Gov.  Bdward  M.  Allen, 
and  the  nomination  was  endoraed  by 
Judge  Richard  Wekkm.  of  Stratford; 
State  Central  Oommltteewoman  Lois 
Chldsey,  of  New  BfUford;  and  also  sec- 
onded by  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
Messrs.  Mobaxo.  Pattbbson.  and  Sblt- 
Baowv.  Under  further  leave  to  exteikl 
my  remarks.  I  also  inchide  an  editorial 
from  the  Wednesday  morning.  May  28. 
Hartford  Courant  which  has  reference 
to  Mr.  William  A.  Purtell,  candidate  for 
Senator. 

The  article  and  the  editorial  follow: 

Wllllaaa  A.  Purtell  waa  bcwn  in  Hartford  86 


Ha  attoaded  Hartford  aehocte  but  left 
Hartford  PubUc  High  in  hla  aaoond  year  be- 

Ha  became  a  wage  earner  a*  the  age  of  8 
aa  a  newsboy.  At  10  be  waa  newiboy  and 
frocery  errand  boy.  At  18  he  bad  added  the 
job  of  Janitor  ot  an  apartment  hooae. 

When  he  left  achool.  at  19.  hie  firet  full- 
time  job  was  aa  water  boy  on  a  conatruetkm 
job.  Than  he  became  a  file  clerk  in  an  insur- 
ance odlee,  and  later  a  car  checker  In  the 
fre^t  yards  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  not 
tar  from  hla  home. 

In  World  War  I  Purtell  enlisted  In  the 
Army,  went  overaeaa  with  the  ASP,  and  waa 
dlsd^arged  a  corporal. 

AU  during  the  war  he  was  engaged  to 
KathertaM  Oaaskly,  of  Waterbury,  a  graduate 
of  St.  Pranels  Hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
Hartford,  who  then  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
VIsttlBg  Nurse  Aaeodatlon  In  Hartford.  She 
•Bhated  aa  an  Army  nurse;  also  wsot  ovvar- 
seas  and  served  with  the  AEP. 

nisy  n«v«r  met  m  Itanee.  but  after  their 
sstom  th«y  were  matrlad  on  December  SO, 
1019.  Tbey  are  stlU  married  and  live  on 
Orchard  Road,  West  HartfOed.    Thsf  have 


two  children— a  boy  and  a  girl— and  last  year 
tbey  heraane  grandparents  far  the  ftrst  time. 

Soon  after  his  marriage.  Mr.  PurteU  left 
the  railroad  and  Jdasd  a  Hartford  manufac- 
turing concern  as  a  saWiaiiiaii  In  1920.  on 
the  proverbial  ahoeetrlng.  Purtell  and  a  few 
frlenda  organised  the  Holo-Krome  Screw 
Oorp^  using  several  of  Purtell's  own  Inven- 
tions to  Improve  the  quality  and  quantity 
production  at  screws.  Today,  with  Mr.  Pur- 
teU as  president,  It  Is  one  of  Hartfordls  thrtv- 
tng  Industries. 

In  1889.  with  World  War  n  hmninent.  he 
was  named  president  ot  Billings  A  Spencer, 
an  old  Hartford  firm  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. He  reorganized  and  revitalized  the 
firm,  thereby  assuring  Jobs  for  400  old  em- 
ployees, and  he  made  BlUlngs  A  Spencer  an 
Important  war  Industry.  At  the  same  time 
he  carried  on  aa  head  of  Holo-Krome. 

Par  years  he  has  been  active  In  dvlc  af- 
falsa.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Hartford  Bed 
Croas  and  a  former  governor  of  Hlllyer  Col- 
lege. Por  5  years  he  waa  a  member  of  the 
Stat*  Interracial  oommlaslon.  and  be  la  a 
director  ot  the  Connecticut  State  prison  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  parole. 

A  few  years  ago,  he  was  the  recipient  of 
the  amnial  award  of  merit  by  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  for  having  done  most  to  pro- 
mote Intcrfalth  reUtlona.  In  1940  be  waa 
voted  Hartford's  annual  nxist  distinguished 
cltlaen  award. 

ever  since  hla  World  War  I  days,  he  has 
been  actlv«  In  tha  American  Legion,  havtag 
served  as  chaplain  of  the  department  of  Ooa- 
neetleut  and  currently  as  chairman  of  tta 
distinguished  guests  committee. 

He  la  a  farmer  director  at  the  Ualtad 
Statee  Chamber  of  Oommeroe  and  former 
president  of  the  Manufacturers  AssoeUtton 
ot  Omnectlcut.  He  Is  a  director  of  the 
Hartford,  Connectietit  Trust  Co..  Colt's  Man- 
ufaetortng  Co.,  Veeder,  Root.  Inc..  Hartford 
Oaa  Co..  National  Plre  Insivanoe  Co.,  and 
the  Sparmal  Hnglneerlng  Corp. 

WnxuM  A.  PuaxKLL,  CAjrmsaTB  voa  Baurtm 
In  a  frae.  open  struggle  that  ended  In  yva- 
terday's  eanventton.  the  Republican  Party  of 
Oonneetlcnt  has  selected  William  A.  Pur- 
teU. at  West  Hartford  as  its  candidate  for 
Vhltad  States  Senator.  It  la  a  wlae  aelae- 
Uon.  Ilia  Republleaa  Party  can  go  to  the 
people  now  knowing  they  have  choeen  as 
tbahr  standard  bearer  a  man  of  honor.  Integ- 
rity, and  iBtemgence.  They  can  say,  hon- 
estly, that  hie  nomination  was  dictated  by 
no  one  except  the  delegates  themselves.  In 
thus  selecting  a  candidate  who  artlenlatss 
the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  and  the  ambl- 
tkma  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  the  Bepubhoan  Party  has  acted  in 
•eeordanca  with  Its  beet  traditions. 

In  his  aeoeptanee  speech.  Bin  Purten  re- 
ttarated  his  dedication  to  the  restoration  of 
honeaty  and  Integrity  In  government.  It  la 
a  declaration,  backed  as  It  to  by  a  lifetime 
ct  forthright  decency,  that  can  be  accepted 
at  face  value.  The  people  ot  Greater  Hart- 
ford have  known  and  Uked  Bill  PurteU  for  a 
long  time.  They  know  that  in  hto  relaUons 
with  hto  workers.  In  hto  relatitms  with  hto 
community,  he  has  exemplified  tha  flneet 
attribute*  of  a  good  eltlsen.  Perhaps  at  the 
outset  of  hto  campaign  h*  was  not  weu 
known  elsewhere  In  tha  State.  But  BlU 
PurteU  put  on  one  of  the  reaUy  succMsful 
campalgna  In  the  history  of  the  state  to 
come  from  behind  and  emerge  yesterday 
mnmlng  as  the  strongest  of  the  candidates. 
BlU  PurteU  should  have  a  tremendous  ap- 
peal to  voters  In  aU  strata.  He  has  earned 
the  support  of  workva.  not  by  Up  servles  but 
through  day-by-day  fair  *<— »"gi  Be  has 
•amad  tta*  raq>*et  and  affection  of  minority 
groupe  by  his  asrvles  on  the  State  Inter- 
vadal  aomaiashm.    ■*  Is  known  and  Uked 


by  veterans  throughout  the  State  for  the 
time  and  energy  be  has  given  In  their  be- 
half. Although  he  to  a  manufacturer  and 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  hto  eoUeaguee.  ha 
to  a  man  who  has  worked  with  hU  bands. 
What  he  learned  then  has  not  left  him.  so 
that  be  enjoys  the  confldsnce  of  thoee  who 
work  with  their  handa. 

If  it  to  corny  to  say  that  thto  candidate 
exempllfles  the  genius  of  the  American  way 
ot  life.  It  to  nonetheless  true.  His  nomina- 
tion asstires  the  Republican  Party  of  a  hard- 
hitting, sincere,  even  IdeaUstlc  campaign. 
On  hto  part,  for  sure,  there  wW  be  an  ahsssies 
of  rancor,  double-talk,  or  malice,  and  If  there 
are  any  so  dumb  as  to  belleva  that  BlU  Pur- 
tell's role  as  maniifactursr  can  be  used 
against  him.  they  do  not  know  the  people 
of  Connecticut. 

The  campaign  for  the  nomination  haa 
been,  so  far  as  the  candidates  are  concerned, 
a  hard  but  clean  fight.  The  unsure  nasful 
candidates  have  now  pledged  support.  Hare 
to  a  candidate  worth  rallytag  behind,  and  If 
the  campaign  to  pursued  with  the  vigor  that 
may  be  expected,  the  RepabUean  Party  can 
look  forward  to  electing  a  Swator  to  H»- 
veinber. 


TW  Jhmmi  lUcmri  «f  Wisc«usii*s 
llvty-Seca^  DmsasB 

BXTE3f SlOlf  OF  gWMAWW^ 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

ST  THX  SSNATK  OP  THS  URl'iXD  STAnI 

Tuemlav,  Jiuu  J,  l§5t 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  are  indeed  proud  at  the 
Thirty-Second  DtvMon.  whose  bcrois 
have  carried  oar  own  flag  and  the  Amer- 
ican ISag  aloft  In  two  World  Wars. 

Today,  the  Thirty-Second  is  entirely 
a  Wisconsin  National  Guard  outfit,  but 
it  traces  its  history  back  to  1017.  when 
it  was  formed  appropriately  enough,  at 
Camp  MacArthur  in  Waco.  Tex.,  from 
various  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  guard 
units,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  the 
Civil  War. 

On  Friday.  May  30,  Memorial  Day.  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  dedicated  Highway 
32  in  our  State  as  a  memorial  to  the 
6,150  men  of  the  Thhrty-Seeond  who 
gave  their  lives  in  World  Wars  I  and  n 
ttiat  this  Nation  might  survive. 

Unfortunately,  Memorial  Day  and  the 
sentiments  which  it  brings  with  It  are 
uppermost  In  our  minds  on  but  one  of 
the  3g5  days  of  the  year,  but  I  believe, 
as  I  know  my  coU^ues  do,  that  it 
would  be  well  if.  every  day.  Americans 
were  to  pause  and  give  thought  to  the 
men  without  whose  sacrifleea  this  Na- 
tion would  today  be  in  ehAina. 

As  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  it  la 
my  pleasure  to  say  this  brief  word  of 
tribute  to  the  Thirty -Second,  to  M«J. 
Gen.  Jim  Dan  HIU.  of  Superior,  division 
commander,  and  to  an  other  ofHccrs  and 
members  of  that  fine  unit. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  news  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  to- 
gether with  a  feature  story  on  the  glori- 
ous history  of  the  division,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  both  items  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobb. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ots,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  MUwaukee  Journal] 

THiKTT-Sccoin)   Drviaioir   Rnms   It*   Road— 

Highway   33   Dxdicatxd   as   ManoaTAi.   to 

6.160  Was  Obab 

(By  Robert  J.  Doyle) 

Riding  In  two  motorcades  over  a  highway 
they  can  caU  their  own.  Thirty-Second  Divi- 
sion veterans  were  holding  brief  Memorial 
Day  ceremonies  In  18  Wisconsin  cities  and 
vUlages. 

The  motorcadea.  starting  at  the  north  and 
south  State  lines,  were  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Green  Bay  In  the  afternoon  to  dedicate  High- 
way S2  as  a  memorial  to  their  6.160  comrades 
killed  m  two  World  Wars. 

All  along  the  route,  from  Kenosha  to  Land 
OXakes.  the  veterans  were  finding  shiny  new 
Highway  32  signs  bearing  the  dlvUlon's  red 
arrow  Insignia.  Th*  signs  were  authorlaed 
when  the  last  leglslatxire  voted  to  make 
Highway  33  offlclally  the  Thirty-second  Divi- 
sion Memorial  Highway. 

The  southern  motorcade  started  at  th* 
State  line  south  of  Kenosha.  Stops  for  cere- 
monlee  were  scheduled  at  Kenosha.  Racine. 
Milwaukee,  Port  Washington,  Sheboygan,  and 
Kiel.  Veterans  and  national  gxiard  units  ot 
the  new  Thirty-Second  DIvlalon  were  taking 
part  in  the  brief  programs,  than  joining  the 
motorcade. 

oirr  HKLB 


lOLWAUKn 

The  Milwaukee  portion  of  the  motorcade 
assembled  at  a  46-mlnute  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ice in  Cathedral  Square,  North  Jefferson  and 
Bast  Wells  Streets.  Dan  C.  Donahue,  ot 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  national  president  of 
the  Thirty -sticond  Division  Veterans'  Asso- 
ciation, laid  :i  wreath  of  remembrance  to  th* 
division's  war  dead. 

The  day  vas  duU,  but  the  ceremony  was 
made  colorfiU  by  uniforms  of  participating 
unlta.  The  Racine  drum  and  bugle  corpa 
wore  dark  blue  uciforms  with  sUver  helmets. 
A  firing  squad  from  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn 
Wars  post  2874,  Milwaukee,  wore  golden  uni- 
forms. 

A  chorus  from  the  Alonao  Cudworth  post 
of  the  American  Legion.  MUwaukee,  sang  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

The  motorcade  from  the  south  contained 
more  than  100  automobllee  by  the  time  It 
left  Milwaukee  for  Green  Bay, 

Communications  between  units  In  th* 
motorcade  was  being  maintained  by  mobUe 
amateur  radio  units  of  the  Badger  Bmer- 
gency  Net.  Amateur  Radio  Emergency  Corps, 
and. the  MUwaukee  Radio  Amateurs'  Club. 

)  VMXOWa  KILrrABT  BOAO 

Appropriately,  the  Memorial  Highway  33 
foUows  cloeely  the  route  of  the  old  mUltary 
road  between  Green  Bay  and  Chicago,  the 
State's  first  road.  Highway  43  from  the  State 
line  to  a  point  near  Sheboygan  waa  renum- 
bered S3. 

The  northern  motorcade  started  at  Land 
O'Lakes.  Plv*  minute  eeremcmles  were 
scheduled  at  Ragle  River,  Three  Lakea.  Hllea. 
Argonne,  Crandon,  Laona,  Wabeno,  Lake- 
wood.  Mountain,  Suring.  GUlett,  and  PulaakL 

The  offldal  dedication  program  at  Packer 
Stadium  at  Oreen  Bay  In  the  afternoon  was 
to  bring  tog«ther  an  all-star  cast — six  gen- 
erals, two  supreme  court  Justices,  and  a 
bishop,  aU  having  some  past  or  present  link 
With  the  Thirty-second  Division. 

At  the  dedication  program.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Ralph  J.  Olson,  the  State  adjutant  general, 
was  to  preeent  a  Thirty-second  Di  vision  Me- 
morial Highway  banner  to  Walter  W.  Jenner- 
Jatin,  Milwaukee,  prealdent  of  the  Tblrty- 
■*eond  DivlfUon  Memorial  Highway  Corp. 
The  dedication  address  was  to  be  delivered 
by  Bishop  William  P.  O'Connor  of 
once  division  chaplain. 


Bsvmoir  PAsrr  puunrss 

Master  of  ceremonies  was  to  be  MaJ.  Oen. 
Balph  M.  Immell,  Madison,  now  commander 
of  the  Klghty-fo\u'th  Reserve  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. Hlghllghta  of  Thirty-second  Division 
campaigns  in  the  Plrst  and  Second  World 
Wars  were  to  be  recaUed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  B. 
Clemens,  Milwaukee,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  B.  P. 
Harding.  Pranklln,  Ohio,  respectively. 

Other  generals  taking  part  are  MaJ.  Gen. 
Jim  Dan  HIU,  Superior,  present  division  com- 
mander, and  MaJ.  Gen.  Ralph  A.  Loveland. 
I^Ti.ing  Mich.,  commander  In  Michigan's 
new  Porty-slzth  National  Guard  Division. 

Justices  Bdward  J.  Gehl  and  John  E.  Mar- 
tin of  the  Wisconsin  supreme  court  were  to 
help  dedlcata   the  Memorial   Highway. 

The  veterans  and  National  Giiard  men  of 
the  present  dlvtslon  were  to  attend  a  dinner 
Prlday  night  at  the  Northland  Hotal  in  Oreen 
Bay  and  a  reunion  party  at  Riverside  t>aU- 
room. 

{Prom  the  MUwaukee  Journal  of  May  29, 

1952] 
Tnou  Tta  Amobtm  Thbovgr  Bxtna — Road  or 
Wisconsin's  THnrr-aacoNi)  Division  Has 
Bben  Roooh  But  Gumuocs  nr  Two  Woslo 
Wass,  Dsdicatiom  or  MaacoaiAL  Hiohwat 
RacAixa 

In  aU  the  campaigns  that  brought  them 
grief  and  glory.  Wisconsin's  Thirty-second 
Division  Infantrymen  never  marched  down 
a  highway  nearly  so  good  as  the  one  the 
Stata  Is  dedicating  to  them  this  Memorial 

Day. 

There  were  roads  of  a  sort  In  Prance,  where 
the  Infantrymen  were  praised  as  "Les  Ter- 
rlbles"  by  a  Prench  general  In  the  Plrst 
World  War.  But  In  World  War  n.  In  sod- 
den New  Guinea  and  the  PhUlpplnes,  a  Jeep 
trail  waa  a  superhighway  to  the  men  of  the 
fighting  Thirty-second. 

There  were  times  when  the  first  war 
doughboys  and  the  second  war  GI's  would 
have  given  a  month's  pay,  gladly,  to  be  able 
to  climb  out  of  the  mud  and  ride  over  a 
paved  highway,  even  into  battle. 

Perhape  veterans  of  the  division  had  that 
In  mind  when  they  suggested  that  a  properly 
marked  Highway  32  across  the  State  would 
be  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  6.150  men  klUed 
while  aerving  with  the  division  in  both 
wars. 

The  Thirty-second  Division  Memorial 
Highway,  part  of  Highway  43  newly  marked 
as  Highway  33  from  Kenosha  to  Land  O' 
Lakes,  is  being  dedicated  Prlday  by  motcn-- 
cades  from  the  north  and  south  State  lines 
meeting  at  Oreen  Bay.  The  Highway  33 
Bigns  carry  the  red  arrow  Insignia  of  the 
division  adopted  in  Prance  after  piercing  the 
German  lines. 

At  present  the  Thirty-second  Division  Is 
entirely  a  Wisconsin  National  Guard  outfit. 
It  is  made  up  of  110  small  unlta  which  meet 
one  night  a  week  In  armories  In  76  Wiscon- 
sin communities.  Por  2  weeks  each  sum- 
mer the  entire  division  goes  to  camp  for 
training  and  maneuvers.  Unite  are  kept  at 
about  half  combat  strength,  although  they 
have  nearly  a  complete  roster  of  officers. 
They  may  be  caUed  to  active  duty  at  any 
time, 

POaaCXD  IN^  ItIT  AT  WAOO,  TEC. 

In  both  World  Wars  Wisconsin  men  served 
In  all  branches  of  the  mUltary,  but  the  great- 
est concentration  of  Wisconsin  soldiers  was 
in  the  Thirty-second  Division. 

The  division  was  formed  In  1917  at  Camp 
MacArthur  at  Waco,  Tex.  Nearly  aU  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  National  Ouard  unlta, 
some  of  them  dating  back  to  the  ClvU  War, 
were  shulBed  and  renamed  to  create  the 
Thirty-second.  Some  proud  old  cavalry 
units  were  converted  to  artillery.  When  the 
Texas  dust  had  settled,  the  infantry  and 
artlUery  unite  of  th*  new  division  were  di- 


vided about  equaUy  between  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan.  Nearly  aU  of  the  27.000  men 
came  from  these  two  States. 

They  boarded  transport  ships  at  Hoboken 
In  January  and  Pebruary  of  1918.  Division 
headquarters  landed  at  Brest.  Prance.  Other 
unlta  debarked  at  many  porta  in  England 
and  prance,  and  assembled  near  Langres. 
Prance,  for  training.  The  first  13  men  of 
the  division  to  die  from  enemy  action  went 
down  with  the  TiLscania  when  that  ship  waa 
sunk  by  a  German  submarine. 

Division  officers  and  men  were  deeply  dis- 
appointed when  greeted  in  France  with  the 
news  that  they  mxist  provide  replacementa 
for  other  American  divisions  as  weU  as  labor 
crews  to  work  at  the  porta.  But  after  7,000 
Infantrymen  had  been  taken,  the  division 
was  permitted  to  buUd  up  again  as  a  fuU 
strength  fighting  outfit.  The  Thirty -second 
was  assigned  to  the  Prench  sector  In  Alsace. 
The  first  unlta  went  into  the  frout  lines  on 
May  18.  1918. 

poisxD  roa  attack  wbzn  WAa  smdid 

Por  the  next  6  months  the  division  fought 
in  and  out  of  the  trenches,  barbed  wire,  and 
sheU  holes  of  Prench  battlefields,  with  the 
perils  of  i)olson  gas  added  to  those  of  machine 
guns  and  high  explosives.  The  major  offen- 
sives were  Alsne-Marne,  Oise-Alsne  and 
Meuse-Argonne.  The  division  was  in  action 
east  of  the  Meuse,  poised  for  a  7  a.  m.  at- 
tack, when  the  war  ended  November  11. 

Division  records  show  3,915  klUed  and 
10,477  wounded  in  Europe,  3,153  prisoners 
taken  and  every  enemy  attack  repulsed. 
After  serving  with  the  army  of  occupation, 
the  division  arrived  home  and  was  demo- 
bUized  In  May  1919.  almost  3  years  aft«r 
it  had  been  formed. 

Between  wars  the  National  Ouard  unlta 
of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  remained  linked 
in  th*  Thirty-second  Division,  training  at 
weekly  drills  and  summer  camps. 

In  October  1940,  with  Hitler's  victorious 
panaer  divisions  at  the  English  Channel  and 
Britain's  cities  afiame  from  Nasi  bombs,  th* 
Thirty-second,  Division  again  was  called  to 
duty.  At  training  camps  in  Louisiana  the 
division's  unlta  were  reduced  to  form  th* 
new  trlangularlzed  division,  with  three  in- 
fantry reglmenta  Instead  of  four  and  with 
fewer  artUlery  unlta.  One  of  the  detached 
unlta  went  on  to  fight  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and 
Italy. 

Individual  unlta,  which  left  Wisconsin 
cities  at  about  half  combat  strength,  were 
flUed  up  with  recruita  from  all  parte  of  th* 
country.  The  division  was  sent  to  Port 
Devens.  Mass.,  to  await  orders  to  saU  to 
Northern  Ireland. 

But  at  the  last  minute  the  orders  were 
changed  and  the  division  was  sent  back 
across  the  continent  by  train.  The  new 
orders  meant  a  new  enemy  for  the  33d 
— Japan  insteiul  of  Germany. 

After  saUing  halfway  arotmd  the  world, 
the  Red  Arrow  soldiers  pUed  off  their  ship* 
In  April  1943,  at  Adelaide  in  southern  Aus- 
traUa.  MacArthur  had  arrived  from  Bataan 
a  month  earlier. 

Most  of  AustraUa'B  own  tough  Infantry- 
men were  fighting  in  north  Africa.  Th* 
Japanese  were  sweeping  southward  almost 
at  wiU.  Australians  were  talking  about  try- 
ing to  hold  a  line  across  the  center  of  their 
country  when  the  Japanese  invaded.  Red 
Arrow  veterans  are  stlU  talking  about  th* 
warmth  of  their  welcome  in  Adelaide. 

The  division  trained  there  and  near  Bris- 
bane. In  September  MacArthur  ordered 
part  of  the  division  fiown  over  the  Coral  Sea 
to  Port  Moresby  to  atari,  a  flank  attack 
against  the  Japanese  who  were  batUing  Aus- 
tralian soldiers  In  Mew  Gulnrsa.  But  tikat 
plan  was  dropped  after  the  Japanese  vrttit> 
drew  and  dug  in  at  Bunik  wbare  they  had 
been  landed  by  ahlp. 
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BUKA  WAS  •nonCU.  '^AXXST 

The  Tblrty-woond  DIvlalon'i  flnt.  and  tn 
many  waya  wont,  campaign  of  Wof  M  War  n 
vas  at  Buna.  Some  Infantrymen  got  tbere 
after  an  almost  impo«ll)lc  bUce  over  tbe 
Owen-Stanley  Mountalna.  Otben  wera 
flown  to  graaa  fields  near  Buna.  Tliey  wen 
pinned  down  by  the  first  Japanese  outpost* 
and  coccmut  log  pillboxes  In  November. 

The  Yanks  were  short  of  food  and  ammu- 
nition and  were  supplied  at  times  only  by 
natlT*  carriers,  outrigger  canoes,  and  air 
drops.  They  fought  the  Japanese,  malaria, 
ehlggers,  dengue  fever.  stUUng  heat  and  ex- 
haustion la  a  nightmarish  tropical  Valley 
Vorge. 

The  Auates  and  Tanks  pried  out  the  last 
Of  the  Japanese  near  Btina  early  In  1943. 
What  was  left  of  the  dlvtelon's  Infantry  unit* 
went  back  to  Australia.  The  rebuilt  divi- 
sion went  beck  Into  action  oo  Hew  Tear's  day, 
1944.  to  start  a  series  of  le^rfrog  moves  up 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea  and  finally  Into  the 
PhlllpplnM. 

There  were  battles  at  Saldor,  Altape.  Iforo- 
tal,  Leyte,  and  Luzon.  Probably  the  fiercest 
fighting  took  place  when  the  Japanese  came 
out  In  the  open  and  tried  to  break  through 
the  division  at  the  Drlnlumor  Blver,  near 
Altape.  New  Guinea.  Division  historians  say 
9300  Japanese  were  killed  by  the  Bed  Arrow 
men  there. 

Final  assignment  for  the  Jungle  fighters 
was  to  clear  General  Tamaahlta's  fanatical 
troops  off  the  Villa  Verde  trail  north  of  Ma- 
nila. The  winding  trail  extended  24  miles 
iip  into  the  mountains  and  was  covered  by 
Japanese  fire  every  foot  of  the  way. 

That  Job  took  119  days.  When  It  was 
over  the  Thirty-second  Division's  record  book 
for  World  War  II  showed  3.235  killed  and 
10,711  wounded.  It  also  showed  the  almost 
unbelievable  record  of  854  days  of  combat. 
Very  few  men  who  had  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  with  the  division  were  still  with 
It  when  the  war  ended. 

The  division  went  on  to  Japan,  where  it 
was  demobUired  February  28,  194«.  6^  years 
after  the  Wisconsin  and  MlcHlgan  units  had 
been  called  to  duty. 

Since  World  War  n  the  entire  Thirty- 
second  Division  has  been  made  up  of  Wis- 
consin units.  Michigan  National  Guard  men 
now  also  have  a  division  of  their  own.  ths 
Vtorty-slxth. 

BoBSST  DoTia. 
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Om-Wsj  Frcisht  Rate  Ends  Hay  39— 
A  Real  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 

or  MUszasiFn 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESXNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  May  29. 1952 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row. ICay  30.  will  be  a  real  MexzMnlal  Day 

for  the  people  In  this  country  who  pay 
the  freight — especially  the  people  living 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  south 
of  the  Ohio. 

On  yesterday,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  by  unanimous  vote, 
eonilrmed  its  recent  order  to  eliminate 
the  one-way  freight  rate  with  which  the 
South  and  West  have  been  punished  for 
more  than  50  years,  and  have  it  termi- 
nated on  tomorrow.  May  30. 

A  great  economist  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity said  a  few  years  ago  that  no  coun^ 
that  ever  lost  a  war  had  paid  the  In-i 


demnlties  the  South  has  paid  since  the 
War  Between  the  States,  in  indirect 
taxes,  high  protective  tertfts,  one-way 
freight  rates,  and  other  dlscrlmUiations. 

The  one-way  freight  rate  was  even  ex- 
tended to  take  in  all  SUtes  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  to  punish  them  also. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  whAt  this 
dlacriminatlon  has  meant  A  dtiaen  of 
my  district  was  doing  business  with  % 
firm  in  one  of  the  Northeastern  States. 
That  firm  shipped  him  a  consignment  of 
goods  by  mistake.  As  soon  as  the  error 
wa^  discovered,  the  shipper  sent  him  a 
telegram  to  look  out  for  it  and  ship  It 
back  at  once.  When  It  arrived  he  mere- 
ly addressed  a  label  to  the  firm  It  came 
from,  pasted  It  over  the  one  on  the  pack- 
age, without  even  opening  it,  and  shipped 
It  back  over  the  same  road.  It  cost  twice 
as  much  to  ship  it  back  as  It  did  to  ship 
It  down  there. 

This  same  thing  would  have  happened 
In  Iowa,  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Texas,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  or  In  any  other  State  in 
the  South  or  in  any  other  Western  State, 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  tbe 
Rocky  Mountains. 

We  brought  these  facts  out  in  our 
fight  for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  In- 
land Waterway  and  Induced  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate the  proposition,  with  tbe  view  to 
correcting  one  of  the  greatest  injustices 
ever  Imposed  on  the  people  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  of  this  Unioa  I  got 
In  touch  with  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  urgred 
them  to  correct  this  injustice.  I  also 
contacted  every  Senator  and  practically 
every  Congressman  in  the  punished 
States  and  got  them  to  appeal  to  the  In- 
dividual members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  correct  this  evlL 
The  Commission,  by  unanimous  vote. 
Issued  an  order  to  have  this  one-way 
freight  rate  go  out  of  existence  on  May 
30.  Then  certain  seMsh  Interests  ap- 
pealed to  the  Commission  to  extend  that 
date,  and  to  make  the  termination  of 
this  outrageous  discrimination  indefi- 
nite. 

I  immediately  appealed  again  to  the 
Individual  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  got  In  touch 
with  every  Senator  and  almost  every 
Congressman  In  the  punished  areas,  and 
urged  them  to  appeal  to  the  members  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
not  to  grant  that  extension.  I  said  that 
if  they  extended  It  once,  then  they  might 
extend  it  again  and  again  and  again. 

On  yesterday  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  by  unanimous  vote,  con- 
firmed its  original  order  definitely  elimi- 
nating this  one-way  freight  rate  and  fix- 
ing the  date  of  its  expiration  as  May 
30. 1952. 

Thus  the  last  vestige  of  the  carpetbag 
regime  goes  out,  and  those  Southern  and 
Western  States  that  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  this  imjust  discrimination  will 
no  longer  be  treated  as  conquered  pror- 
vinces. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  victories  the 
South  and  West  have  won  since  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

Now,  since  tbe  country  Is  reunited  and 
these  unjust  dlaexlmlDattoDs  have  been 


eliminated,  let  us  an  join  hi  eetetarattmr 
tomorrow.  May  SO,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Memorial  Days  in  the  histocy  of  our 
country. 


Wkat  It  Meaas  Te  Be  ■■  AMricaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKB 
or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 


m  TBX  BOX7SX  OP  RZPRZSKIfTATTvn 

TMezday,  June  J,  19i2 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoea.  I 
Include  a  prize-winning  cfxnpoettlon 
written  by  an  honor  pupil  of  the  Mld- 
dleburg,  Va.,  public  schools. 

Little  Miss  Wendy  Whitney,  aged  II. 
U  the  great-granddaughter  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Georgian,  the  late  Congress- 
man William  Charles  Adamson.  who 
served  many  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  Fourth  Coogree- 
slonal  District  of  Georgia,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  author  of  many  acts 
providing  for  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Adamson  S-Hoor  Labor 
Act,  the  first  Fe<*cral  labor  regulatory 
act. 

Miss  Whitney  Is  a  pupil  at  the  HIH 
School  at  Middlcburg.  Va..  and  was  the 
only  one  there  last  year  who  was  not 
absent  a  single  day,  uid  she  was  oo  the 
b<mor  roll.  At  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises on  May  30.  1953,  she  was  award- 
ed, before  the  assembled  school  and  her 
parents,  first  prize  for  her  composition 
entitled  "What  It  Means  To  Be  an 
American."  Her  compoeltion  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  It  ICxans  To  Bx  am  AmncAW 

A  lot  of  people  dont  realize  how  locky 
they  are  to  be  Americans.  America  li  a 
land  of  opportunltlea  and  free  life.  Its  peo> 
pie  have  foright  for  freedom  erer  glnce  th« 
tmited  States  wac  created.  We  are  guaran- 
teed life,  liberty,  and  the  pvirsnlt  of  happi- 
ness. In  tbe  Constitution,  the  BlU  of  Rights. 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  ars 
Insured  personal  rlghU  and  political  rlghtt. 

If  yoa  were  to  go  to  another  country  and 
lire  for  a  year,  you  would  soon  rsallas  bow 
lucky  you  resily  are.  For  czampto.  If  you 
were  to  go  to  RuaaU.  you  would  soon  feel 
deep  sympathy  for  the  BuKlan  people  who 
are  against  communism.  They  must  work 
wbertf  they  are  told  to  work,  live  where  they 
are  told  to  live,  and  they  have  no  part  In  the 
government.  The  government  is  mn  toy  • 
few  powerful  people,  and  It  Is  thoee  people 
who  are  granted  aU  the  rights  In  Russia. 
The  people  who  farm  have  to  give  all  toot  a 
very  little  of  tbe  crops  to  the  state.  In  Ru*. 
sla,  the  people  work  for  tbe  stats.  la 
America,  the  sUte  works  for  the  people. 
The  Russian  people  are  not  allowed  to  keep 
for  themselves  any  earned  numey,  land,  or 
crops.  The  United  SUtee  is  trying  to  make 
the  people  In  Rtissla  realise  bow  great  free- 
dom is  by  a  radio  program  called  tbe  Voice 
of  America.  Boinetlme  I  hope  they  wlU 
rebeL 

Though  we  have  many  freedooM.  it  is  not 
•■ay  to  live  In  a  free  country,  and  to  keep 
tt  that  way.  Our  men  must  fight  wars  to 
keep  otir  country  free.    We  doot  fight  WMe 
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to  conquer  other  countries,  but  wtth 
plan  in  mind.  That  plan  Is  tbe  hope  tbaS 
world  peeoe  might  eometlme  be  reached. 
We  have  learned  what  a  great  thing  freedom 
Is.  and  we  are  trying  to  show  other  nations, 
too.  Ths  citlaene  have  dutlee,  too.  ilka 
building  housee.  flnding  cures  for  dlseeeee, 
keeping  our  cltlee  clean,  but  most  Impor- 
tant of  all.  electing  the  people  for  the  Oov- 
waflMBt  who  wUl  run  the  country  beet.  8o. 
when  you  feol  depressed  about  your  Income 
tazea.  Just  remember,  you  are  lucky  to  be  an 
American. 

Let  US  hope  that  every  child  In  Amer- 
ica can  graf  p  the  full  meaning  of  Ameri- 
can dtlaeashlp  as  this  young  lady  has 


Saall  Tracts  aad  Ov  P«Uk  LaW 
Heritafe 


SZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 


or  si.aaAM> 


Bf.XBE  HOUn  OF  RXPRBBSNTATXVB 
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Tuesday.  June  3.  1952 


Mr.  JONB8  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  speech  was  delivered 
by  Hon.  Richard  J.  McCormlck,  regional 
adjudicator.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Depurtment  of  the  Interior,  here 
In  Washington  recently.  It  Is  a  most 
complete  iind  highly  Informative  ex- 
planation of  the  Small  Tract  Act  and 
Its  workings.  As  Mr.  McCormlck  says 
tn  the  speech,  this  act  "may  wen  be 
the  answer  to  every  person  who  has 
alwajrs  dn^amed  of  owning  a  piece  of 
land,  building  a  home  upon  it.  and  feel- 
ing secure  as  time  slows  him  down." 
Many  veterans  own  homes  today  because 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Many  non- 
veterans  liave  also  benefited  from  It 
Under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  glad  to  make  available  this  inter- 
esting talk  on  this  very  Interesting  sub- 


I  have  ccime  here  tonight,  at  the  request 
at  your  Mr.  Jacob  I.  BeUow.  to  review  and 
diectiss  the  small  tract  program  of  the  In- 
tertor  Department's  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

It  la  an  oeoasion  which  pleasee  me  Im- 
menerty.  because  I  want  to  acquaint  you 
here  In  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Labor  with  ons  of  the  constructive  pieces  of 
leflelatlon  which  we  administer.  The  Small 
Tract  Act  may  well  be  the  answer  to  every 
person  van  has  alwajrs  dreamed  of  owning 
a  piece  of  land.  buUdlng  a  home  upon  it, 
and  feellnc  eecure  aa  time  slows  him  down. 
As  one  looks  forward  to  retiring  after  years 
at  strenuous  work,  he  can.  by  careful  plan- 
ning use  this  law  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  hU  famUy.  But  like  everything  else 
worth  having,  he  will  have  to  spend  time  and 
effort  on  lis  little  plot  of  ground  to  make 
It  a  home. 

JuBt  boa'  did  small  traeta.  or  as  some  folks 
caU  them.  "Jackrabblt  homeeteada."  get 
started? 

Thoee  of  you  present,  who  ars  of  judicial 
turn  of  mind.  wlU  find  tbe  citaUon  for  the 
SmaU  Tract  Act.  passed  June  1.  1938,  In 
sa  Statute  008  and.  as  amended  In  1946  to 
cover  Alaska,  in  80  Stetuto  487,  43  United 
States  Code,  section  a83a.  Ths  regulations 
are  set  fotth  In  48  Code  of  r>»deral  RegtUa- 


tlons.  section  357.1;  also  tn  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Bfanagement's  Otreolar  Ho.  1784,  •P' 
proved  September  11.  1980. 

Our  Director,  Mr.  Marlon  Clawsoa,  wants 
every  qualified  dtiaen  to  know  that  the 
Btueau  of  Land  Management  win  carefully 
consider  each  and  every  apjrilleatton  fUed  un- 
der the  small  tract  law  and  regulatlona. 
Although  we  will  do  our  best  to  answer 
your  telephone  and  written  Inquiries,  please 
dont  overwhelm  us.  We're  getting  on  an 
average  of  10,000  letters  a  month  now  and 
we  Just  don't  have  the  personnel  to  handle 
these  Inquiries  and  telephone  calls  as  fast 
as  we  would  like  to. 

Quite  often,  people  who  did  not  know 
about  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's 
work  untU  they  got  Interested  In  a  small 
tract,  ask  how  come  public  lands  have  re- 
mained In  the  posseeelon  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  down  through  the  centuries;  where 
are  they  located;  who  gave  them  to  us;  and 
how  does  ons  describe  them  In  an  applica- 
tion. 

The  record  shows  that  we  started  out  with 
eome  260,000.000  acres  way  back  in  1780. 
when  it  was  resolved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  that  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  re- 
ceive and  care  for  such  xmapproprlated  lands 
as  might  be  ceded  by  States  to  the  United 
Statea.  Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
a  common  ownership  to  be  exercised  on  be- 
half of  the  entire  Nation  which  has  been 
obeerved  down  to  the  preeent  day. 

There  lan't  time  In  this  brief  talk  to  trace 
the  beginnings  of  the  public  lands.  We 
often  say  the  story  of  the  public  lands  Is 
actually  the  history  of  this  coimtry.  We 
have  all  read  In  our  history  books  about  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  from  France;  Flor- 
ida from  Spain;  Oregon  from  Great  Britain; 
California,  Nevada.  Utah,  and  parts  of  Arl- 
■ooa.  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  from  Mex- 
ico; and  Alaska  from  Russia.  For  many 
years  the  public  lands  were  administered 
(m  a  disposal  basis.  Ths  record  wlU  show 
that  more  than  a  billion  acres  passed  Into 
private  hands  under  our  many  public  land 
lawa. 

Today  we  manage  the  remaining  pubUo 
lands  to  conserve  and  develop  their  re- 
souicee  for  this  and  futxire  generations. 
The  lands  we  dispose  of  under  the  SmaU 
Tract  Act  are  remnants  which  because  of 
their  scattered  areas  are  not  economical  to 
administer  in  a  Federal  program.  Theee 
landa.  of  oourae.  are  not  always  located  In  the 
place  where  all  of  you  want  to  ssttle. 

Some  people  ask  for  small  tracts  In  Maine 
or  Vermont.  We  do  not  have  any  tracU  of 
land  In  the  Thirteen  Original  States,  nor 
In  Kentucky.  Maine,  Vermont,  West  Virginia. 
Tennessee,  and  Texas.  Florida  is  one  of 
our  beet  small-tract  States  in  region  VL 
This  State  has  some  29.000  acres  of  unappro- 
priated lands.  You  wlU  remember  we  ac- 
qmred  Florida  land  by  treaty  of  February  23. 
1819.  paying  Spain  $8,500,000  for  It. 

Now  Just  how  does  the  Small  Tract  Act 
operate  In  Florida  and  other  public-domain 
States?  The  small  tract  law  provldee  for 
the  occupancy  and  use  of  lands  classified  as 
a  home,  cabin,  camp,  health,  convalescent, 
recrestlonal.  or  business  site.  Lease  and 
sale  may  be  made  to  any  person  who  Is  the 
head  of  a  family  or  is  21  years  old  and  la  a 
dtiaen  of  the  United  Statee  or  has  filed  his 
declaration  of  intention  ix>  become  a  citizen 
In  accordance  with  our  Government's  nat- 
uralisation Isws.  A  patent  Issues  only  to  a 
citizen.  A  married  woman  Is  not  qualified 
to  make  a  small  tract  application  unless  she 
can  show  that  she  Is  actually  the  head  of 
a  family.  What  about  single  girls — ^yes.  they 
are  eligible — especially  the  women  who  have 
been  In  service.  Some  of  you  will  be  seeking 
Unds  In  Alaaka  or  Calif  omia.  Although  we 
can  give  you  general  Information,  you  will 
do  better  to  direct  inquiries  to  the  regional 
office  handling  thoee  applications. 


We  are  a  decentralised  Bureau,  as  Is  your 
wage  and  hour  set-up  h«s  In  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  We  have  seven  reglona.  ee- 
ta^Msh^^  In  accordance  with  the  PreeldrafS 
reorganisation  plan  of  1M6. 

Since  our  decentralisation  program  for 
unified  management  and  disposal  of  the  un- 
reeored  public  domain  became  effective  8 
years  ago,  we  have  been  able  to  give  on-the- 
spst  rervlce  to  tbe  public. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  aetoally 
administers  some  600,000.000  acres  of  land 
located  in  13  Western  States  and  in  Alaska. 
We  have  scattered  areas  of  vacant  public 
lands  In  Alabama,  Arkanass,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mississippi,  and 
Wisconsin.  But  many  of  these  landa  are 
already  In  use  for  grazing  or  other  multiple 
uses.  Some  of  the  lands  are  reserved  by  the 
Army  for  special  military  needa. 

Now  how  do  you  get  a  piece  of  public  landt 
All  you  have  to  do.  If  you  want  to  file  an 
application  for  a  small  tract  In  any  of  the 
public  domain  States.  Is  t(}  drop  a  poet  card 
or  write  a  letter  to  Director  Clawson  or  write 
to  one  of  our  regional  offices.  If  you  are 
Interested  In  lands  located  In  region  VI.  writ* 
or  call  Ifr.  H.  S.  Price,  Regional  Administra- 
tor, who  is  headquartered  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Our  region  VI  oflioe  Issues  leases  for 
small-tract  purposea  In  the  eastern  putHlo 
land  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  doesnt 
want  you  to  think  you'U  be  getting  an  Im- 
proved piece  of  farm  land  right  on  a  railroad 
or  major  highway.  Many  of  otir  small  tracts 
are  quite  remote  and  require  the  pioneering 
spirit  to  carve  them  from  deeert  Into  livable 
homes.  There  arc  other  lands  that  are.  of 
course,  well  located  but  moet  of  these  have 
already  been  taken. 

California  In  our  region  II  office,  has  the 
largest  number  of  pending  leases  and  areas 
classified  for  small  tract  use.  Some  of  the 
lands  are  located  out  on  the  Mohave  Deeert 
near  Twenty-nine  Palms,  about  75  miles 
soutbeast  at  Los  Angeles.  Bstabllshed  com- 
mimltles  have  water,  telephones,  electridty, 
schools,  streets,  sewers,  Ktores,  and  homee. 
But  the  people  who  ssttled  these  areas — ^vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  II — made  It  llvabls. 
Mr.  Paul  B.  Wltmer.  Manager  of  the  Bureau's 
Land  Ofllce,  1512  Post  Office  BuUdlng,  Los 
Angeles,  Is  the  man  to  write  about  lands  In 
California.  For  general  Inquiries  the  Bureau 
has  a  pamphlet  which  contains  facts  on  small 
tracts  and  the  addresses  of  all  of  our  regional 
offloes.  That  pamphlet,  together  with  our 
circular  1764  containing  regulations,  gives 
you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  the  small-tract 
program  functions.  You  should  read  BLM's 
Conservation  Bulletin  No.  40  entitled  "Land 
of  the  Free."  There  ia  a  supply  of  these 
pamphlets  on  the  table  near  the  door  If  you 
care  to  take  them  home  with  you. 

Once  you  acquire  a  small  tract  how  can 
you  make  it  your  own?  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  stands  ready  to  give  a  patent 
to  each  lessee  who  complies  with  tbe  terms 
of  his  lease  and  places  a  permanent  home 
upon  a  small  tract,  acquires  water  and  meets 
the  local  sanitation  requirements.  You  may 
be  Interested  to  know  that  the  depth  of  water 
for  domestic  use  averages  35  feet  In  Florida. 

We  are  always  hopeful  that  small  tract 
applicants  will  be  sincere  people  who  want  to 
keep  improving  their  little  piece  of  land. 
The  Bureau  does  not  want  speculators.  To 
own  the  land  or  to  transfw  your  lease,  you 
must  improve  the  land.  This  agency  does 
not  approve  assignments  of  leases  unlees 
and  until  acceptable  improvements  have 
been  constructed  upon  the  lands. 

You  may  ask.  Are  theee  small  tracts  wortft 
ths  effort  of  developing  them?  Some  of  tta* 
persons  who  have  received  patents  from 
agency  for  small  tracts,  devnteped  VtMr  r 
at  costs  ranging  from  $3,800  for  a  cabin 
water  development  to  $130U008  tor  i 
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reststiraaft.  Some  of  the  le— ew  bend  to- 
gether as  an  aaaoclatloa  to  bring  in  utUltlee. 
■treeti.  aewen.  and  schoolB.  A  lot  at  hard 
work  by  the  lemtm  often  resiilta  In  their 
getting  local  authorltiea  to  construct  roads. 
The  smaU-tract  law  does  not  provide  for 
assistance  to  leasees  from  the  Federal  Qor- 
srnxoent  In  getting  roads  built.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  ICanagement's  responslblUty  la  to 
examine,  classify  and  make  the  lands  availa- 
hie  for  lease  and  purchase. 

Oxir  agency  is  constantly  studying  areas 
Which  will  offer  community  development  and 
may  be  classified  and  opened  to  lease  and 
purchase  so  that  enough  lands  will  always 
be  ready  to  take  care  of  public  demands. 
The  small-tract  law  has  provided  the  means 
whereby  many  qualified  Americans  may  lease 
and  own  a  tract  of  Federal  public  land  at  a 
nominal  price.  Prices  on  our  Florida  lots 
range  from  $25  to  $450.  Their  sixes  range 
trom  three-quarter  of  an  acre  up  to  5  acres. 

As  I  have  said.  Inquiries  for  small  tracts 
oomt  to  us  by  the  thousands — they  come 
through  the  mail,  by  telegraph,  over  the 
telephone,  or  by  visits  of  interested  persons 
to  the  Bureau's  offices.  In  response  to  mall 
requests  we  send  a  list  of  the  total  acreages 
by  States  and  counties  known  to  contain 
vacant  public  lands  and  ask  each  interested 
persoD  to  tell  ua  the  name  of  the  particular 
county  in  which  he  wants  to  get  a  piece  of 
land.  When  he  tells  us  the  name  of  the 
county,  we  then  send  him  a  list  of  the  town- 
ships showing  the  vacant  land  In  the  coimty 
selected.  We  usually  Include  a  6-acre  dia- 
gram so  that  the  applicant  can  mark  the 
exact  location  of  the  tract  desired.  Town- 
ship lines  run  north  and  south;  range  lines 
run  east  and  west.  A  photostat  copy  of  a 
plat  of  survey  covering  each  township  and 
range  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  for 
$1.  State  maps  and  quadrangle  sheets  are 
on  hand  at  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Interior  Department  for  aroxind 

25  cents  apleee.  The  quadrangle  sheets  con- 
tain excellent  information  about  the  terrain. 
Also,  the  State  road  departments  prepare 
county   maps   which   they   usually   sell   for 

26  cents  each.  Florida,  for  instance,  patterns 
her  county  maps  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
tangular system  of  surveys.  This  public  land 
•urrey  work  is  a  function  handled  by  the 
cadastral  engineers  of  our  Bureau.  No  publio 
land  can  be  used  until  surveys  are  completed. 

Sometimes  a  small-tract  area  Is  opemd 
because  a  modem  pioneer  requests  a  piece 
of  ground  he  has  discovered.  With  a  proper 
legal  description  of  the  subcUvlslon  which  the 
applicant  thinks  U  suitable  for  small  tract 
development,  the  Bureau  of  Ijand  Manage- 
ment— if  the  land  has  been  surveyed — la 
ready  to  take  his  offer  of  lease  of  not  to  ez« 
ceed  9  acres.  Although  it  Is  not  in  the  regu« 
latlons  we  recommend  personal  examination 
of  the  land.  It  helps  the  mdlvldual  to  know 
the  exact  condition  and  accessibility  of  the 
land  be  hopes  to  lease.  It  also  saves  him  the 
trouble  of  applying  for  a  lease  on  land  that 
may  be  occupied  by  one  able  to  assert  a  valid 
color  of  title  elalm.  By  "color  of  Utto"  I 
mean  claim  to  land  throiigh  previous  long 
lettlament.  We.  of  course,  try  to  help  you 
locate  the  land  by  diagram.  We  don't  have 
•ulllelent  help  actually  to  give  this  service. 
.  In  region  VI.  orer  on  the  third  floor  of 
fh*  Interior  Department  Building,  we  main- 
tain a  diagram  folder  of  each  eastern  publio 
land  State  for  inspection  by  the  visiting 
public.  Each  dlagnun  sheet,  which  covers 
a  g-mlls  squar*  area,  subdivides  tha  town- 
ship into  S6  sections  numbered  from  1  to  80. 
The  available  lands  are  colored  in  red.  A 
•ectlan  contains  640  acres  or  16  40-aflre  sub- 
divisions and  Is  a  mil*  square.  It  oftsn  da- 
vslops  that  only  one  40-acre  Oovemment- 
ownad  subdivision  (a  qiiarter  of  a  mile 
square)  exists  on  a  O-mAle  square  diagram. 


Getting  back  to  the  pkmeer  dement  in  small 
tracts,  the  one  who  files  the  first  small-tract 
application  in  a  particular  area,  starts  the 
ball  rolling.  The  land  If  suiveyed  Is  placed 
under  conskleratlan  for  small  tract  use  as 
the  result  of  such  filing.  The  applicant  is 
ordinarily  awarded  the  first  lot  if  the  area 
is  classified  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  named 
In  his  application. 

To  get  the  greatest  use  of  the  area  by  the 
largest  number  of  people,  the  average  siae 
lot  offered  for  lease  in  the  east,  is  1>4  acres 
which  measures  ISA  feet  wide  by  330  feet 
deep.  In  each  project  one  lot  Is  reserved 
for  use  of  the  general  public.  This  may  be 
a  bathing  beach  or  a  picnic  ground. 

After  the  original  application  is  filed  by 
our  pl<»eer,  a  field  examination  Is  made 
by  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  and  his  report 
and  recommendations  are  carefully  consid- 
ered and  analyzed  to  determine  whether  the 
vacant  public  lands  In  the  area  covered  by 
an  application  may  be  classified  for  lease 
and  disposal  under  the  small-tract  law. 

Sven  when  the  land  Is  classified  for  smsU 
tracts,  in  the  Interest  of  eouservatlon  of  our 
natural  resources,  we  always  are  obliged  to 
keep  in  mind  safegiiarding  the  public  In- 
terest In  the  lands.  We  permit  lessees  to 
cut  timber  which  exists  upon  their  leased 
tracts,  to  clear  ths  land  so  as  to  construct 
Improvements,  but  they  must  not  sell  the 
timber  for  personal  profit.  They  may  use 
the  timber  to  build  Improvements. 

Now  what  are  other  steps  in  getting  the 
lease?  We  have  a  combination  application 
offer  of  lease  and  lease  form  which,  if  prop- 
erly filled  in  and  accompanied  by  filing  fee 
and  rental,  will  be  executed  and  returned 
to  the  lessee  within  a  reasonable  time  by 
the  Government's  signing  c^Bcer.  The  filing 
fee  on  each  application  Is  $10  which  the  Gov- 
ernment keeps  If  a  lease  Issues.  This  filing 
fee  Is  returned  to  the  sender  If  he  falls  to 
get  a  lease.  In  addition,  a  payment  of  ad- 
vance rental  of  $15  is  required  for  a  8-year 
residence  lease,  and  $100  rental  for  a  5-year 
lease  issued  for  combination  home  and  busi- 
ness purposes.  The  executed  lease  authorlaes 
the  lessee  to  use  the  land  for  the  period 
specified.  It  shows  the  purchase  price  of 
the  lot  and  reeerves  a  right-of-way  38  feet 
wide.  This  right-of-way  hrtps  everybody  to 
get  on  and  off  each  lot  in  the  area. 

We  try  to  make  the  procedxxre  for  obtain- 
ing a  lease  as  simple  as  possible.  Because  of 
the  demand  for  public  land  and  our  limited 
personnel,  it  takes  patience,  understanding, 
and  cooperation  on  both  the  part  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  the  Federal  employee.  As  I  have 
mentioned,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
has  a  small-tract  circular  1794  which  every- 
body Interested  should  read  and  absorb  be- 
fore he  files  an  application.  This  will  help 
us  to  help  the  applicants.  As  we  become 
swamped  with  mall  Inqulrlea  for  filing  ap- 
plications and  bogged  down  by  visitors,  often 
we  are  all  required  to  stop  regular  duties  to 
handle  the  rush. 

BLM  classification  orders,  which  appear 
m  the  JTsderal  Register,  published  here  in 
Washington,  receive  wide  distribution.  Thssa 
orders  usually  contain  a  description  of  tha 
land.  Its  general  character,  accessibility, 
climate,  available  sources  of  water  supply. 
derelopment,  utllltlsi,  and  Interest  In  tha 
area.  The  Bureau  -  always  welcomes  a  re- 
port of  this  type  from  persons  who  have  stud- 
ied an  area  which  they  desire  to  have  opened 
to  lease  and  sale.  Our  agency  likes  to  know, 
too.  U  they  have  looked  Into  ths  question  of 
the  availability  of  building  material,  sup- 
plies, how  near  the  tract  selected  Is  to  an 
improved  road,  school,  or  trading  center. 
Our  last  elssslflcatloo  order  was  accompanied 
by  rerroduetlons  of  ths  plats  of  dependent 
resurvey  showing  tha  lay-out  at  the  lots. 
The  reproduction  also  eootalned  a  location 


map  shoirtng  the  nearest  towu  and  tha . 
which  made  the  land  acoeaslble. 

Small  tracts  are  serving  a  useful  defs 
purpose.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  bous- 
ing, we  have  had  several  requests  recently 
for  information  about  areas  near  plants  en- 
gaged in  large-scale  production.  We  hope  to 
meet  the  housing  shortage  in  defense  areaa 
by  setting  up  an  area  under  the  small-tract 
law.  This  will,  however,  require  a  drawing. 
Here  Is  abom  as  opportune  a  time  as  any  to 
explain  that  procedure.  When  we  begin  to 
get  more  applications  than  we  have  tracts 
available,  we  Qecesaarlly  plan  to  hold  a  draw- 
ing. It's  the  only  fair  way.  The  drawtng 
idea,  though  not  perfect.  Is  certainly  better 
than  an  "Oklahoma  land  rush."  IIm  draw- 
ing gives  everyone  an  equal  chance,  and  only 
the  ones  who  get  a  lot  of  pay  the  filing  fee 
when  a  drawing  Is  held. 

Drawings  for  allocation  of  small  tracts  are 
conducted  now  in  a  period  of  from  1  to  2 
hours  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  by  the 
use  of  the  special-procedure  feature  of  the 
small-tract  regulations  contained  in  section 
257.8  of  Circular  No.  1764.  The  Bureau 
dittos  the  classification  order  and  reproduces 
the  accompanying  plats  of  sxirvey  describ- 
ing the  lands.  On  request,  we  are  now  sand- 
ing copies  of  order  and  plsts  to  the  congres- 
sional delegation  of  the  State  involved,  to 
veterans'  organisations,  and  to  intereatsd 
persons,  as  well  as  editors  of  local  news- 
papers. Another  copy  usually  goes  to  the 
postmaster  in  the  county  seat  for  posting  on 
the  post-office  bulletin  board. 

We  mall  drawing  entry  cards  to  all  inter- 
ested parties  and  warn  the  individuals  that 
only  veterans  of  World  War  n  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  drawing.  The  card  shows 
the  name  of  the  individual,  his  permanent 
mailing  addreas,  the  number  of  the  classifica- 
tion order,  the  deadline  for  the  receipt  of  the 
card  in  the  office  where  the  drawing  Is  to 
be  held.  The  front  of  the  card,  which  la 
prepared  for  mailing  to  the  addressee,  has 
lines  for  the  name,  number  and  street,  city, 
aone  number,  and  State.  As  the  cards  come 
in  they  are  filed  alphabetically  for  quick 
reference  to  answer  telephone  calls  and  to 
catch  duplicate  filings,  since  only  one  card 
may  be  filed  by  each  veteran  of  World  War  II. 

On  the  day  of  the  drawing  we  place  all 
cards  in  a  large  container.  They  are  mixed 
together,  and  we  invite  a  disinterested  party 
to  help  us  draw  the  cards.  As  ".hey  are  drawn, 
each  card  Is  assigned  a  lot  number,  begin- 
ning with  "1"  and  ending  with  the  last  lot 
niunber.  The  lots  on  the  plats  of  survey 
are  usually  numbered  from.  say.  1  t  .  9a  So 
that  we  will  have  enough  applicants  to  acospt 
leases  offered  for  signature,  we  draw  15  alter- 
nates. If  any  one  of  the  original  90  Is  un- 
able to  accept,  we  take  the  first  alternate 
and  offer  him  a  lease  in  lieu  of  the  applicant 
who  did  not  accept. 

All  lease  forma  are  prepared  In  advance 
of  the  drawing.  Thus,  only  the  name  and 
addreas  of  the  successful  drawee  Is  added  on 
the  leass  form  prior  to  Its  transmittal  to 
the  successful  drawee.  This  sayes  s  lot  of 
time  in  processing  lessee. 

A  standard-form  decision  is  prepared  for 
transmittal  of  the  lease  form  inf (vmlng  the 
drawee  that  he  Is  s  luccessful  applicant,  that 
he  mxist  sign  both  forms  sent  to  **t»n^  submit 
photostat  or  certified  copy  of  his  honorable 
discharge,  send  filing  fee  and  full  rental  by 
check  or  money  order  made  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The  deci- 
sion ooDtalns  a  SO-day  penalty  clause  for 
noncompliance  and  indicates  rights-of-way 
where  required. 

I  hope  I  have  answsred  most  at  your  basle 
Inqulrlss  on  ■nail  tracts.  Tou  may  have 
many  mora  to  ask.  How  rm  ready  for  any 
questions^ 
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The  Trace  Talks  ia  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  nw  TOBX 

IN  THX  HOU8X  OF  RKPRESKNTATXVSB 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1952 

Mrs.  ST.  QEORQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex. 
tend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  article  by  Mr. 
George  Sokolsky. 

The  Korean  war  will  have  dragged  on 
for  two  long  years  this  June  25.  During 
this  time  we  have  lost  friends  in  South 
Korea:  we  have  lost  face  all  over  Asia; 
and  all  we  have  accomplished  is  to  give 
the  Chinese  and  Russian  forces  time  to 
build  up  their  armies,  through  the  in- 
terminable talks  at  Panmunjom. 

Mr.     Speaker.     General     MacArthur 
was  a  thousand  times  right  when  he  said 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  Tictory." 
The  article  follows: 

Tnss  Oars 
(By  George  Sokolsky) 
On  June  25.  It  will  be  2  years  that  thU 
country  has  been  at  war  In  Korea.  The 
United  States  was  in  World  War  1. 19  months; 
In  World  War  II.  44  months;  in  the  Korean 
war.  «e  are  nearlng  24  months. 

This  has  been  a  do-nothing  war  becaiise 
this  country  has  no  target.  Bven  if  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Korea  had  been  con- 
quered, it  would  not  have  justified  the  109.- 
000  casusltles.  Including  20.000  dead,  which 
have  thus  far  been  the  toll. 

Nothing  conclusive,  for  the  United  States, 
could  possibly  come  out  of  this  war  unless 
Manchuria  were  also  conquered  and  Peking 
bombed  As  that  has  never  been  the  objec- 
tive of  our  strategists,  the  war  lacked  point 
and  purpose.  Therefore,  It  was  called  a 
police  action  and  as  such  It  has  failed.  Its 
failure  was  foretold  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  Gen.  Albert  Wedemeyer.  and  by  every 
far  eastern  authority  who  was  not  Involved 
in  some  concept  favorable  to  Soviet  China. 
The  failure  has  been  costly  to  the  United 
States  not  only  In  casualties  but  In  the  loss 
of  face  throughout  Asia.  An  army  which  In 
1948  bad  no  standing  has  not  only  held  \is 
in  check  but  has  outmaneuvered  us  dlplo- 
-  matlcally  so  that  It  has  placed  us  in  the 
position  of  negotiating  a  peace  for  11  months 
first  at  Kaesong  and  then  at  Panmunjom. 

In  these  talks,  we  have  come  off  second 
best  in  the  sense  that  we  have  no  way  of 
penetrating  the  Chlneee  resistance  to  our 
proposals.  Whatever  we  propoee,  they  re- 
ject. 

This  Is  an  old  Chinees  trick,  used  for  cen- 
turies— the  trick  of  out-talking  and  out- 
sitting an  opponent  imtll  hU  patience  Is 
worn  down.  Ths  Japansse  suffered  from  It 
for  decades. 

I  once  was  associated  with  a  Chinese  nego- 
tutor  who  was  dealing  with  the  Japanese 
on  tariff  questions.  He  talked  cndleesly. 
He  wined  and  dined  the  Japanese.  Be  held 
them  to  all-night  sessions.  Ones  ths  des- 
perate Japanese  said  to  me: 

"Tell  yoxir  friend  someday  that  X  can- 
net  talk  or  eat  as  much  as  he  can.  The  only 
defense  against  such  tactics  is  to  beat  him 
with  a  club." 

The  greatest  error  of  Judgment  that  Gen- 
eral George  MarshaU  made  was  when  he 
forced  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  enter  into  truce 
talks  with  the  Chinese  CommunisU  over 
Manchuria.  It  gave  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nisU time  to  get  into  a  strategic  position  to 


obtain  arms  and  munitions  which  the  Rvis- 
sians  had  captured  from  the  Japanese,  and 
to  build  their  toroet. 

When  they  were  resdy,  they  ended  the 
truce  talks  and  hit  at  Chiang,  who,  deprived 
of  aid  from  us.  was  forced  to  fiee  to  Formosa. 

Precisely  such  tactics  are  being  used  at 
Panmunjom  and  they  can  go  on  endlessly, 
never  reaching  s  conclusion,  unless  Soviet 
Russia  wants  a  fighting  war  or  this  country 
takes  the  initiative  against  China.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  Soviet  Russia  does  not  desire 
a  fighting  war  and  that  we  shall  not  take 
the  Initiative. 

For  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the 
North  Koreans  and  the  Russians,  these  truce 
talks  are  an  excellent  expedient.  It  costs 
them  little  or  nothing.  The  Russians  have 
sent  none  of  their  own  troops;  the  Chinese 
Communists  cut  their  losses  and  the  North 
Koreans  are  gaining  time. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
about  20  percent  of  its  fighting  power  tied 
down  7,000  miles  from  home  with  the  neoes- 
slty  of  maintaining  that  long  line  of  sup- 
plies of  men.  msterlals,  and  food.  This  vrar 
Is  costing  somewhere  near  810,000,000.000  a 
year  (it  is  difficult  to  get  exact  figures). 

The  fixed  policy  of  our  Government  is  to 
build  the  defeixse  of  Europe  through  NATO; 
therefore,  the  Korean  war  is  an  advantage 
to  the  Russians,  who  have  forced  upon  us 
a  divergent  task  which  not  only  interferee 
with  the  Buropean  program  but  which  stim- 
ulates differences  and  dissent  within  the 
United  Statea. 

One  objective  of  the  Russians  was  to  cre- 
ate and  develop  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  by  offering 
the  British  trade  advantages.  The  Russian 
hope  was  that  this  might  lead  to  a  quarrel 
between  these  countries  of  such  magnitude 
that  In  time  It  would  produce  a  split  on  all 
questions.  The  announced  withdrawal  of 
the  Brltlah  trom  China  trade  Is  a  Russian 
failtue. 


Protcctioa  of  Rifkts  of  World  War  II 
Prisoaers  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 


or  KBW 
nv  TBS  BOU8S  OF  RXPRESKNTATTVBB 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1952 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Ur.  Speaker,  the 
promptness  and  unanimity  with  which 
the  Congress  acted  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  World  War  n  prisoners  of  war 
is  most  gratifying.  The  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on 
March  20,  and  within  7  days  Public  Law 
303  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  herewith 
the  testimony  I  gave  on  this  bill  before 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  on  October  18.  1951. 
when  this  legislation  was  before  the 
committee  for  consideration: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity of  appearing  before  the  committee  on 
this  legislation.  We  know  this  committee  has 
been  very  busy  with  legislation  that  has  been 
qtilte  controversial,  but  we  sincerely  appre- 
ciate that  notwithstanding  that,  this  com- 
mittee has  now,  before  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress, scheduled  for  hearing  the  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
Mr.  Csoessa,  the  gentleman  from  Mew  Tort. 


Mr.  HBxm,  and  my  ooUcague  from  New  Mex- 
ico. Mr.  Dkicpsxt — legislation  introduced 
mainly  on  behalf  of  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Bataan  prisoners  of  war.  The  purpose  of  the 
legislation  is  to  require!  the  application  of 
assets  held  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  unpaid  compulsory 
labor  and  Inhumane  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  of  other  enemy  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  respecting  such  prisoners. 
There  can  be  no  conceivable  objection  to 
these  bills.  Their  term«.  their  subject  mat- 
ter, and  the  facts  upon  which  they  rest  are 
simple.  I  feel  almost  like  apologizing  for 
taking  the  time  of  the  committee  by  appear- 
ing before  you  with  facts  and  arguments 
fuUy  familiar  to  the  committee  and  which 
the  committee  appreciates  even  better  than 
I;  and  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  and  confidence  In 
this  conmaittee.  I  appear  only  because  I  feel 
we  owe  it  to  the  people  of  my  State,  who  in 
proportion  to  their  nxunbers  furnished  the 
largest  contingent  of  any  State  to  the  heroic 
defense  of  Bataan,  where  not  a  single  soldier 
surrendered  but  where  the  entire  army  was 
surrendered  by  its  officers  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  of  the  Japanese. 

It  Is  well  known  that  we  paid  to  the  pris- 
oners of  war  we  captured  ths  aggregate  sum 
of  8168,000,000,  in  strict  observance  of  our 
obligation  under  the  Geneva  Convention. 
It  is  Just  as  well  known  that  our  enemy  na- 
tions in  the  last  war.  in  total  disregard  of 
their  solemn  obligations  under  the  Geneva 
Convention,  never  paid  a  dime. 

It  had  been  assimied.  of  course,  that  when 
peace  treaties  were  negotiated  and  signed 
reparations  would  be  provided  and  would 
be  forthcoming  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
so'emn  obligations.  However,  treaties  have 
now  been  negotiated  with  some  of  those 
countries  and  we  are  In  the  process  of  nego- 
tiating with  still  another,  and  in  none  of 
them  have  reparations  for  that  purpose  been 
provided.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  fact, 
for  no  doubt  It  has  been  thought  Inadvisa- 
ble tmder  present  exigencies  to  Insist  upon 
such  reparations.  In  the  interests  of  peace 
and  cooperation  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
free  world,  the  exaction  of  reparations 
might  be  waived  by  those  in  charge  of  nego- 
tiating the  treaties.  This  obligation  on  the 
part  of  these  cotmtrles  If  necessary  might 
be  forgiven,  but  the  obligation  owing  to  the 
prisoners  of  war  by  those  nations,  and  our 
own  sacred  obligation  to  see  to  It  that  It 
Is  complied  with.  Is  another  matter.  That 
we  cannot  waive. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  this  Government 
to  make  collection  of  that  obligation  on  be- 
half of  those  prisoners  of  war  who  are  living, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  dependents  of  those 
who  are  dead.  The  hell  those  living  and  dead 
went  through  has  been  often  described  and 
decried  untU  it  is  superfiuous  to  again  re- 
peat. To  that  we  shovUd  not  add  the  insult 
and  the  Injury  of  falling  to  collect  when  it 
Is  within  ova  power  so  to  do  by  the  scratch 
of  a  pen.  for  we  have  in  our  hands  under  the 
control  of  the  Allen  Property  Custodian 
assets  sufficient  to  more  than  pay  the  880.« 
000.000  due  and  owing  to  theee  pUsoners  at 
war  or  their  survivors. 

It  Is  up  to  this  committee  to  set  In  aso- 
tion  the  necessary  legislative  procsasss  that 
will  permit  Congress  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  to  fulfill  that  obligation,  and  to  keep 
faith  with  those  who  were  sacrificed  in  the 
via  crucis  of  Bataan  while  an 
nation  got  ready  to  defend  itself  in  the 


Mr. 

her  ol  people  involved  that  would  be 
fited  by  these  bills  that  yon  refer  to 
be  approrimately  bow  many? 

Mr.  FawsjOMB.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures,  btit  they  see  the  eaaae  people  wba 
have  bean  already  praessstrt  by  the  War 
«ad  paid  81  apiece  under 


\ 
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•et  that  w  pMMd  iB  tbt  iMi 

,^ I  thinfc  that  the  exact  nvmbera 

sad'the  llfnres  ought  to  be  gotten  by  ^^^ 
eoBUBlttoe  fKMa  the  War  Clalma  Oommla* 
ilon. 

The  C?HAiBitAir.  Ton  mean  $1  a  day. 

Mr.  FuaiMXtm.  One  doUar  a  day;  y«i. 
1%at  to  right.  Ab  to  the  amount  of  money 
available,  the  committee  of  course  can  get 
tliat  from  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  and 
from  the  War  Clalma  Oommtaakm. 

Mr.  Bbckwo«th.  Do  you  have  an  eatlmat* 
Of  wbBt  tbeae  bllla  woxild  ooat? 

Mr.  PMUfAjraa.  No.  My  information  to 
that  tt  wouM  be  about  #80.000.000. 

Mr.  Bau«.iw»TH.  Bghty  miUU»  dollan  ad- 
#ltlonal? 

Mr.  naMAKsa.  That  to  correct.  There  are 
far  more  than  the  neceeaary  funds  to  take 
eare  of  It.  provided  these  funds  are  not  di- 
verted to  some  other  purpose.  If  they  are 
«lvcTt«d  to  some  other  ptnpoae,  I  say  to  the 
eemmlttee.  the  obligation  will  stUl  rest  on 
t^BHif— .  and  we  wlU  have  to  call  on  the  tas- 
payvrs  to  pay  It.  because  certainly  we  ought 
Bot  to  permit  those  moneys  to  be  diverted 
and  let  the  prisoners  of  war  go  unpaid. 

Mr.  Bbckworh.  It  would  be  $80,000,000 
tor  American  soldiers,  many  of  them  who 
fought  on  Bataan  and  who  were  Incarcerated 
for  long  perfoda  of  time;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  PBtWAimz.  Tea.  It  Includes,  also. 
Other  prtooners  of  war  aside  from  those  In 
Bataaa.  Those  are  the  main  ones,  and  In 
brtmtf  of  them  I  appear. 

Mr.  BKatwoBTH.  Bo  It  would  be  the  prison- 
ers at  war,  many  of  them  Americans,  that 
thto  t«r).000,000  would  help?  

Mr.  nmAifmB.  That  to  rlgtit.  X  aaniima 
that  the  180,000,000  takes  care  of  the  Amert- 
esna  only.  The  bill  Introdticed  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  CBoasn.  and  the  bUl  Introduced 
toy  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Hsllsk, 
tt  to  my  understanding,  includes  prteonera 
fl(  war  who  are  citizens  of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  HxNSHAw.  In  your  bill,  you  Include 
aot  only  those  who  were  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Japanese,  but  likewise  those  who  were 
teken  prisoner  by  the  Nazi  forces.  I  believe? 

Mr.  TiaMAirDSz.  That  to  my  undwstandlng. 
Both  the  previous  law  that  we  passed  and 
thto  bill  Include  them. 

Mr.  HiMSBAw.  Do  we  have  records  that  you 
know  of  In  connection  with  the  amoimt  oC 
latjor  that  was  performed  by  these  people 
compuisorlly? 

Mr.  naniAJiD^  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
assume  that  It  will  be  presumed  that  they 
W0n  all  made  to  work.  I  think  It  would  be 
mighty  dllBcult  to  try  to  determine  which 
prtooners  of  war  labored  and  which  did  not. 
Bvery  prisoner  of  war  that  the  Japanese  had 
was  made  to  labor  If  he  co\ild.  Some  of  them 
Oled  In  the  effort. 

Mr.  BwsBAW.  What  to  the  provtolon  ot  the 
Oeneva  Convention  In  respect  to  the  amoimt 
that  should  be  paid  for  each  day'a  Ubor? 

Mr.  FSBMAMSBB.  I  am  sorry  to  admit  that 
X  do  not  know  what  the  exact  provtolon  is. 
but  I  do  know  that  our  corintry  paid  the 
prtaozian  of  war  we  captxired  Il.fi0  a  day. 
Hmk  bills  contemplate  $1.M)  a  day. 

Mr.  HiNSHAW.  That  to  glJK)  a  day  for 
foraed  labor? 

Mr.  PaawAjnaB.  That  to  right.  That  to 
wtoat  ovr  country  paid,  as  X  understand  tt. 

lA:.  HmaaAW.  I  presxune,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  tn  due  eovtrse  we  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  from  thTse  who  may  have  rec- 
ords as  to  how  much  forced  lab<flr  was  per- 
formed. 

The  CBAiBxasr.  Tea. 

Mr.  PBBiVAHns.  May  thto  testimony  be 
placed  in  the  record  at  the  proper  place  with 
the  other  testimony  on  the  War  ClaUna  com- 
Bttoslon? 

The  CHASMalf.  T^ 

Mr.  BSLLBB.  I  simply  want  to  take  thto  op- 
portunity   to    complhnent    tti9    gentleman 


from  New  Mexico  for  hto  very  fine  statement 
on  these  bllto. 
Mr.  nBUTAHoaa.  Thank  you.  sir. 


Eipbhs  Hi*  Fowtr:  *%  AIom" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  lacmoAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  June  i.  19S2 

Mr.  DONDERO.  lir.  speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GBXS8XONAL  RxcoRD,  I  Include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
May  29,  1952. 

This  editorial  deals  with  the  Presi- 
dent's address  before  the  Electric  Con- 
siuners  Conference  held  in  Washington 
on  May  26  and  27,  1952.  I  introduced  a 
resolution  to  have  this  conference  in- 
vestigated and  also  addressed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  same  subject 
on  Tiiesday  of  last  week. 

The  conference  and  the  President's 
address  point  directly  to  a  desire  to  so- 
cialize the  electric-power  industry  of  the 
Nation. 

The  editorial  follows: 
TtcmiAM  WxruLxm  Bm  Powca:  *7.  Aumc" 
A  key  to  President  Truman's  oonfuaion  re- 
garding the  '"Inherent  powers"  of  hto  of- 
fice may  lie  in  a  statement  he  made  to  the 
Bectrlc  Consumers  Conference: 

"I  am  the  only  person  who  represents  the 
Whole  155,000,000— the  people  who  haven't 
any  pull  or  any  lobby.  I  am  their  pull  and 
X  am  their  lobby  tot." 

A  man  la  Mr.  Truauml  position,  ahoas 
heart  bleeds  for  people  whose  life  to  being 
"skinned"  out  of  them  by  the  private  power 
companies,  as  he  put  it,  would  be  less  than 
human  if  he  were  not  tempted  to  rise  above 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  to  rescue 
them. 

AU  the  more  so  when  demagogery  to  an 
effective  Instrument  in  practical  politics. 

The  fact  to.  of  co\irse,  that  the  President 
repreaents  the  Nation  only  in  the  limited 
area  described  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  enacted  by  Gongress  thereunder. 

The  assumption  that  he  has  the  powar  to 
seise  anything  in  thto  covintry.  from  steel 
mills  to  newspapers,  if  he  thinks  the  public 
Interest  requires  it,  finds  no  support  In  the 
law.  The  Constitution  entrusts  Congress 
with  the  duty  of  determining  what  to  In  the 
public  interest  and  legislating  for  It. 

The  President's  duty  to  to  see  that  "tba 
laws  are  faithfully  executed." 

The  Oonstitutlon  does  not  make  him  the 
tribune  of  the  people.  The  Rlenzl  complex 
evolves  from  Mr.  Trunuui's  ego. 

A  denukgog  can't  be  bothered  with  the 
truth.  The  outrageous  misrepresentation  of 
steel  profits  In  Mr.  Truman's  speech,  an- 
nouncing the  seizure  of  the  Ind-^stry,  was 
outdone  in  hto  blast  against  the  power  com- 
panies. 

The  companies  do  not  keep  one  set  of  fig- 
ures for  tax  purposes  and  another  set  at 
tigurtm  for  rate-making  purposes,  with  intent 
to  defraud,  as  Mr.  Truman  alleged.  The 
rates  they  charge  consumers  are  governed  by 
State  regulatory  oonunissions  and  the  courts. 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  defines 
how  they  shall  keep  their  books  for  tax 
ptirpoeea. 


The  conference  to  whleh  Mr.  Ttuman  ad- 
dressed hto  remarks  was  engineered  by  the 
administration,  as  part  of  Its  drive  to  expand 
public  <fwnei'v*'*p  of  electric  power  until  it 
puts  private  ownership  out  of  business. 

What  he  did  not  tell  hto  audience  to  that 
where  public  power  projects  charge  lower 
rates  to  consumers  than  private  companies 
do  it  to  becaxise  they  are  comparatively  free 
at  taaas  and  operate  on  publicly  aupplled 
capital.  The  fMrlvate  com  pan  lea  have  to  bor- 
row their  capital  and  pay  interest  on  it  and 
are  heavily  taxed.  When  these  facu,  which 
Mr.  Truman  Ignored,  are  considered,  the 
glowing  picture  be  painted  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  public  ownership  fades  beyond 
recognition. 

Why  should  not  the  power  companies  put 
the  case  for  private  ownership  before  the 
people,  as  long  as  the  proponents  of  so- 
cialised power  are  free  to  Oood  the  country 
With  {MTopaganda  at  the  taxpayer's  expcnaat 
Tet,  Mr.  Truman  thinks  It  terrible  for 
them  to  run  advcrttoementa  in  magaalnae 
setting  forth  their  side  In  the  struggle  be- 
tween economic  deowcracy  and  socialism? 

Who  paid  for  the  full-page  adverttoemanta 
denouncing  the  Ttft-Hartley  Act  as  a  alave- 
labor  tow?" 

Who  wrote  those  adst 

The  fact  has  never  been  denied  that  they 
were  written  by  Lee  Pressman,  at  that  time 
CIO  general  oounaal  and  a  card-carrying 
Communist. 

At  least  the  power  companies  pay  for  their 
own  publicity.  The  admlntotratlon  doeanX 
Whan  It  wants  to  aeU  the  Brannan  plan 
to  the  farmcra  It  pays  out  of  public  money 
the  expenses  of  delegates  rummoned  to  con- 
ferences to  hear  it  expounded. 

When  It  wants  to  beat  the  tom-toms  for 
public  power  as  against  private  powar  it 
has  a  conference  called  In  Washington.  A 
permanent  committee  to  ap(>olnted  to  carry 
on  the  battle.    Another  lobby  to  bom. 

The  difference  between  thto  public  powar 
lobby  and  the  private  power  lobby  to  that 
the  former  to  backed  with  funds  derived 
from  taxing  all  the  people  of  the  United 
Statas. 

Whan  Mr.  Truman  prsasnta  himaalf  as  tba 
only  man  who  represents  the  whole  1&6.- 
000,000.  at  least  he  should  not  misrepresent 
tlie  facts  to  thcnt. 


Credo  of  Aracricamsi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESBNTATIVBB 
Thursday,  AprU  10.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MlS8isslpi>i.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  In- 
clude a  cohimn  by  Mr.  Paul  Flowers,  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  which 
is  devoted  to  an  essay  by  Miss  MAija 
Varsbergs,  a  student  at  Delta  State 
Teachers  College,  Cleveland,  Miss.  Miss 
Varsbergs,  who  came  to  this  country  as 
a  Latvian  displaced  person,  won  first 
place  in  the  informal  essay  division  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Festival  with  this 
essay: 

Paul  PLowns'  OaBiMMouax 

Malja  Varsbergs  to  proud  of  her  Old  World 
heritage  which  since  the  thirteenth  century 
has  placed  great  premliun  upon  thrift  and 
Industry,  but  she  to  prouder  of  her  Ameri- 
cantom,  and  quite  sloquently  she  has  voiced 


t 
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that  pride.  MalJa  comes  from  a  long  line  of 
people  who  wanted  only  to  follow  the  way  of 
peace,  to  be  fine  craftsmen,  to  pursue  the 
arto.  and  to  live  as  good  neighbors  among 
their  fellow  men. 

Throtigh  the  centuries,  because  their  land 
was  small  and  their  numbers  limited,  they 
have  been  preyed  upon  by  Poles  and  Swedes 
and  Germans  and  Russians,  but  they  never 
lost  that  fierce  love  of  freedom  and  devotion 
to  work.  No  wonder  Latvians  today  are  set- 
ting an  example  in  the  United  Stataa  which 
could  be  followed  with  profit  by  many 
thouKhtleas  native-bom  Americana. 

Mal)a  Varsbergs  read  an  editorial  in  the 
Commercial  Appeal  on  Pebruary  19,  1053,  the 
title  of  which  was  "Have  Not  Unlimited." 
and  she  wrote  an  answer  to  that  editorial — 
wrote  it  as  an  asarctoe  in  Bngltoh  classes  at 
Delta  SUta  Teachers  College  at  Cleveland. 
Miss.,  where  she  studies  with  Miss  Evelyn 
Hammett.  Her  Bngltoh  exercise  was  en- 
tered In  the  informal  aamy  division  for  the 
recent  southern  literary  festival  and  won 
first  plaoa  in  that  dlvtolon.  In  many  re- 
specta.  It  was  the  best  piece  of  work  sub- 
mitted In  the  contest. 

•^.  Malja.  am  a  Latvian  D.  P.,"  ahe  wrote 
*7  hop*  I  can  qualify  as  one  of  thoee  who, 
according  to  the  editorial,  are  'thrice  wel- 
come, who  make  substantial  contributions 
to  our  way  of  life  •  •  •  who  can  carry 
a  reasonabto  share  of  the  burden."  I  am 
employed  in  a  home  as  nurse,  housemaid, 
companion,  baby  sitter,  marketer,  as  need 
artoea,  to  make  my  living  whlto  X  attend 
a  small  southern  coUege  and  prepare  my- 
self to  be  a  teacher.  My  mother  to  a  house- 
keeper in  Senatobla.  Miss.,  where  we  cam* 
in  the  Latvian  group  sponsored  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
CalUoott;  my  two  younger  atoters  help  to 
aupport  themselves  In  the  same  way  that 
X  do  as  they  attend  high  school;  my  brother 
to  in  college  in  Nebraska,  studying  for  the 
mlntotry  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

-We  have  never  felt  that  we  were  recipl- 
enU  of  charity,  •  •  •  we  who  so  often 
dtopenaed  charity  In  the  old  days.  We  know 
that  It  was  through  no  fault  of  otir  own 
that  the  terror  fell  upon  us.  But  we  are 
happy  in  our  comparative  good  fortune;  we 
love  OVK  new  friends,  and  with  all  our  hearts 
we  try  to  be  good  citlsens  in  our  new  home." 
And  then  Malja  goes  on  to  tell  how  her 
homeland  became  the  victim  of  Hitler  and 
hto  Nasto.  Then  in  June  1940.  trouble  came 
from  another  direction  and  the  communists 
came.  And  at  school,  the  old  verities  were 
scorned;  the  Reds  said  "Latvians  have  been 
liberated  from  the  capltaUsU.  There  Is  no 
Ood.  Tour  Bible  to  a  fairy  tale  to  deceive 
you." 

Those  words  outraged  a  pious,  Ood-fear- 
Ing  people  who  were  consecrated  to  their 
faith  in  virtue  and  hard  work  and  thrift. 
But  the  Russians  appropriated  their  land, 
stock,  and  machinery,  and  Communist  doc- 
trine elbowed  out  what  the  Latvians  knew 
to  be  true.  Those  were  dark  days  for  peo- 
ple who  wanted  only  peace,  freedom,  and 
the  right  to  work. 

So  Uke  the  Children  of  Israel  long  ago, 
Maija's  people  wandered  from  place  to  place 
seeking  a  promised  land,  and  at  long  last 
found  it.  in  the  fabulous  America.  Always 
they  remembered,  even  when  the  going  was 
hardest,  to  sing  Luther's  great  hymn,  which 
In  Latvian  say,  "Dieva  Kungs  ix  musu  stlpra 
pils. "  which  In  Bngltoh  today  they  aing  aa 
A  Mighty  Portress  Is  Our  God. 

And  then,  "two  years  after  o\n-  escape  from 
the  Comnwmtota,  our  family  came  to  the 
United  Statea.  With  Joy  we  were  reunited 
with  some  old  friends  In  the  Latvian  ocAony 
that  was  already  here  in  Mississippi.  Like 
them,  we  had  found  a  home." 

And  then.  In  words  which  ought  to  be 
at  once  a  reproach  to  some  native-born 
Americans  and  an  InaplraUon  to  all,  Maga 
concluded : 


*T  have  learned  the  wonderful  strength 
that  comes  from  a  family  who  love  and 
support  one  another.  Our  home  was  broken 
only  by  circiunstances;  it  was  imited  in 
the  truest  sense,  and  without  that  unity 
I  think  we  could  not  have  survived.  I  have 
learned  the  power  of  a  firm  religious  faith. 
Though  we  were  without  the  help  of  church 
or  pastor,  nothing  else  could  have  so  steadied 
us.  My  mother  read  the  words  of  Job: 
"Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,' 
and  we  believed  her.  That  was  the  sum  and 
substance  of  our  faith. 

"And  I  have  learned  to  work.  I  know  that 
one's  attitude  can  make  hto  work  a  curse 
or  a  blessing.  I  have  tried  my  hand  not 
only  at  factory  machines  and  trench  digging, 
but  at  gardening,  picking  cotton,  milking. 
typing  In  an  office,  even  teaching.  I  find 
satisfaction  in  work  well  done,  whether  it 
to  a  fioor  well  scrubbed  or  a  letter  well  writ- 
ten.    •     •     • 

"I  have  learned  and  kept  a  hate  for  all 
things  oommuntotlc.  Thto  hate  to  founded 
on  bitter  knowledge.  I  know  the  methods 
of  communism,  its  strength,  its  subtly 
plausible  appeals,  its  utter  cruelty,  its  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

"And  what  do  I  like  best  In  America? 
Preedom,  of  course.  All  the  four  freedoms. 
I  did  not  come  to  get  rich  in  money;  but 
I  want  to  stay  rich  in  the  unalienable  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. •  •  •  Sxirely  with  my  htotory,  X 
want  to  serve  society,  to  make  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  way  of  life,  and  to 
■bare  the  btuxlens  of  citisenship.  X  *  *  * 
am  really  a  Detoyed  PUgrtm." 

So  thto  to  Malja  Varaberg'a  credo  of  Amer- 
icanism. A  credo  based  on  faith  and  hope, 
on  willingness  to  work,  eagerness  to  serve 
her  fellow  man,  on  the  determination  to 
make  her  new-found  home  a  better  place. 

America  will  be  a  richer  place  for  all  of  us 
because  Malja  Varsberg  came  here.  With- 
out intending  so  to  do,  she  has  reproved 
those  of  us  who  take  all  these  blessings  for 
granted;  probably  she  never  suspected  that 
her  words  would  shame  many  native-born 
Americans  who  live  to  complain.  She  has 
seen  the  other  side;  for  six  centiu-ies  her 
people  have  seen  it.  So  these  Latvians  know. 
Thrice  welcome,  Malja  Varsberg.  May  we, 
bom  here,  give  back  to  you  In  return  at  least 
a  small  tithe  of  what  you  have  brought  to 
us  in  faith,  in  inspiration,  in  that  passionate 
lova  of  freedom.  Portunate  indeed  will  be 
those  native-born  American  boys  and  girto 
who  will  sit  at  your  feet  as  students  after 
you  shall  have  completed  yoxir  training  un- 
der Miss  Hammett  and  others  at  Delta  State: 
they  will  learn  something  the  textbooks  don't 
contain. 

And  thank  you,  Malja,  for  reminding  us 
of  these  things  which  we  so  thoughtlessly 
take  tot  granted. 


MorroT's  Paper  Cow  Headed  for  Overhaul 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

or  wisc»Nsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
Sunday,  June  1, 1952.  The  cow  to  which 
the  article  refers  was  emblematic  of  tha 
eontlnued  efforts  of  our  late  coUeacue, 


Reld  Murray,  for  sound  agricultural  leg- 
islation not  only  in  the  dairy  field  but 
in  all  parts  of  our  great  agricultural 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  the  paragraphs  pertaining 
to  the  action  recently  taken  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners  last 
week  placing  a  ban  on  bringing  fresh 
fluid  milk  into  Washington  that  has  not 
been  inspected  by  the  District  health  offi- 
cers. I  deeply  sympathize  with  their 
concern  for  the  health  of  our  citizens. 
This  act,  however,  places  a  trade  barrier 
against  the  great  dairy  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  same  Commis- 
sion going  to  extend  Its  protection  of  our 
health  by  the  inspection  of  all  foreign 
types  of  cheese  that  are  being  sold  here, 
many  of  which  are  produced  under  con- 
ditions that  fall  far  below  the  standards 
established  under  our  pure  food  and  drug 
laws?  The  House  will  soon  be  consider- 
ing the  extension  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  The  administration  is  and 
has  been  building  a  case  against  the  An- 
dresen  amendment,  which  limits  imports 
of  dairy  products  and  thereby  contributes 
to  the  health  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  these  same  protectors 
of  our  health  make  their  voices  heard 
in  support  of  section  104  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act? 

The  article  follows: 
MvtauT'a  Papxk  Cow  Hxadxd  fo«  OvxehaxjI/^ 

RoBiK,  Stiibol  of  Daixt  Imterests,  Ooxs 

HOMX;  Kxxrx  Hospital  Rttlkd  Out  bt  Ewmo 
(By  Laxirence  C.  Eklund) 

Wasrdvctoh,  D.  C. — The  men  from  the 
Holsteln-Prleslan  Assoclatlcm  of  America 
came  and  got  Rosie  last  week.  They  packed 
her  tenderly  In  a  padded  crate  and  shipped 
her  back  home  to  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Rosle  Is  the  llfe-slae,  papler-m&ch*  Hol- 
Bteln  cow  used  for  the  last  3  years  by  the 
late  Representative  Murray,  Ogdensburg 
Republican,  to  dramatize  the  flght  of  the 
dairy  interests  against  the  use  of  dairy  sub- 
stitutes. 

Mr.  Murray,  who  died  April  29,  had  Rosle 
brought  to  his  office  In  the  new  House  Office 
Building  in  1949  to  aid  in  the  vain  fight 
against  repeal  of  the  Pederal  tax  on  marga- 
rine. Later  she  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  tha 
fight  against  all  substitutes  for  dairy 
products. 

Around  Rosle's  neck  Mr.  Murray  hung  a 
sign  bearing  the  legend :  "Mourn  not  for  me, 
but  for  those  who  would  destroy  me."  Per 
visitors  from  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict she  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Washing- 
ton. She  was  pictured  In  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast  and  was  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous cows  in  America. 

Before  her  most  recent  tour  of  duty.  Rosle 
was  sent  to  State  fairs  around  the  country  to 
demonstrate  milking  machines.  She  was 
equipped  with  rubber  teats  and  the  milk  was 
poured  In  tlux)ugh  an  opening  In  her  aide. 
No  doubt  Glen  M.  Householder,  director  of 
extension  service  for  the  Holsteln-Prleslan 
association,  wlU  have  some  new  assignment 
for  her  as  soon  as  she  has  been  refurbished. 


HOSPrrAL  DOOUXD 

With  Mr.  Murray's  death.  legisUtlon  that 
he  sponsored  dies  automaticaUy.  But  hia 
bill  to  name  the  huge  new  cUnlcal  research 
center  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  at 
Bethesda,  Md.,  for  tils  friend,  the  late  Bep- 
resentaUve  Prank  B.  Keefe.  of 
doomed  anyhow. 

It  was  doomed  because  of  an  ad^ 
port  to  the  House  Interstats  and  CoauMroo 
CommittM  by  OMar  Iwlnc  Fadaral  " 
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AtfmlnlBtntar.  «1k>  said  tt  woald  be  Im- 
proper to  nam*  Um  rco—rcli  cento  tor  any 
•tngto  IndiTidual  vben  so  many  other  per- 
sons, including  scientists,  contributed  to  lt» 
ocsistruction. 

Tills  otrpoBltlon  was  avrpriMtag,  stoo 
President  Tnunan  htmselt  had  told  MT.  lior- 
rsy.  when  be  Tlsltad  talm  at  the  BettacKte 
Raval  Boapltal.  that  tbere  was  no  reason  why 
tb«  tniikUng  sbouldn't  be  named  for  Keele. 
Tbe  ^>proprlation  lor  ibe  researcb  center 
was  poshed  through  Congress  by  Keefe, 
whoae  principal  Interest  was  health  legisla- 
tion. 

S.   a   BAHB   STATX   ICUC 

indwest  mCk  producers  who.  through  the 
Andresen  amendment  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  were  able  to  restrict  Importa- 
tions of  foreign  cheese,  hare  now  bad  a  bar- 
rier erected  against  tbelr  own  milk. 

The  DUtrlct  of  Cohunbta  Cammlssioners 
last  week  placed  a  ban  on  bringing  freela 
latifc  Into  WMhtngt"n  that  has  not  been  tn- 
■pected  by  DIatrict  bealtb  officers.  That 
mean*  no  Wisconsin  milk  may  be  shipped 
tere: 

The  Oammlssloners*  action  revoked  a  10- 
year  regulation — passed  because  of  wartime 
milk  shortagw  here— wbldi  permitted  "out- 
side" milk  to  be  brought  mto  Washington 
flor  dlstrlbation. 

Dr.  Daniel  U  Set^lnger.  Dtareetor  ai  Public 
Baattta  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  called 
tiM  new  ban.  eflectlve  November  1.  a  "pubUo 
protecUre  measure."  He  said  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Washington  Health  Depart- 
ment could  be  held  responsible  If  an  epi- 
demic developed  fnnn  milk  not  Inepeeted 
by  DIstrtet  tuapeOora.  He  added  tbere  was 
BO  milk  shortage  tn  the  Washington  mllk- 


Thus  Wiaeonsln  la  the  victim  of  an  artifi- 
cial trade  barrier  and  1*  regarded  as  a  "lor- 
•tgn"  country  by  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
late  Bepreaentative  Murray  introduced  a  bill 
la  the  last  Congress  to  permit  Wisconsin  milk 
to  be  shipped  here  since  it  meets  the  purity 
requirements  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  Ttila  measure  died  In  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee  after 
■n  adverse  report  by  the  District  health  de- 
partment. 

The  Andresen  amendment  expires  June  30. 
hot  Members  at  the  Midwest  dairy  bloc  in 
Congieas  are  fighting  for  ita  reenactment.  so 
•a  to  continue  restrictions  against  Importa- 
tions of  foreign  cheese.  One  argument 
ag»i»«t  tbe  foreign  cheese  Is  that  it  is  not 
pioduoed  under  sanitary  eondlttops. 


AualtytU  of  lldebaJfl  Vet*  Error* 


KTTENSIQN  OP  RKMARK8 
or 

HON.  RJCHARD  M.  NIXON 

cm  CAUIOBMU 
Bf  THB  SBCATV  OF  THX  UIHTSD  STATSS 

Tuetday,  June  3,  19i2 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  bi 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rkcori)  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  entitled  "Analysis  of 
TMelands  Veto  Errors." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
BMOoaa,  aa  follows: 

nsektant  Troman  In  his  veto  m« 
Nation-wide  radio  speech  to  tbe 
for  Dsnaoeratle  AeUen  made  many  inaccwrate 
and  taeooslstcnt  statementa  which  shoold 
bo  fevoofht  to  the  atftlon  at 


1,  -nie  President  alleges  tbe  oU  lobby  sup- 
ports tbe  States. 

rmet:  Tlie  oU  lobby,  in  sworn  testimony 
before  the  congress,  supported  the  identical 
leglalatlon  the  President  baa  asked  CongresB 
to  pass — the  crMahoney-Anderaan  so-called 
Interim  legislation.  One  night  he  attacka 
the  oil  lobby;  2  weeks  later  he  aaks  Congress 
to  pass  the  very  legislation  the  oil  lobby 
and  the  administration  support. 

a.  The  PiesklBnt  clalma  national  defense 
requlies  Pederal  control. 

Fact :  Generals  Elsenhower  end  MacArthur. 
two  defenae  ezpCTts  not  under  the  President's 
thumb,  both  support  State  ownership  and 
ocmtrol  as  being  In  the  best  interests  of 
national  defense. 

OU  prodxxtlon  hlstorlcaUy  baa  been  greater 
and  naore  elBclent  on  State-controlled  prop- 
ertlea  than  on  Federal  lands.  State  owner- 
ahlp  in  no  way  conlllcta  with  natkwial  de- 
fense needs. 

a.  The  President  charges  this  leglslstloa 
would  be  a  gift,  robbery,  stealing,  and  cor- 
ruption. 

PMt:  Until  the  1M7  California  tldslanda 
decision.  State  ownership  wae  rsrcignlasd 
toy  the  anpreme  Court. 

To  repeatedly  mislabel  the  restoration  of 
this  rightful  ovnerahlp  as  a  gift  Is  a  de- 
liberate distortion  strikingly  similar  to  the 
technique  o<  the  big  lie. 

To  charge  that  restoration  o<  thie  right- 
ful ownerahlp  is  robbery,  sUallng.  and  cor- 
mptkm  la  to  impugn  the  honor.  Integrity. 
t(»Mi  good  faith  o<  the  vast  number  of  pubUa 
r^»f\^-Lf  and  citizens  throughout  the  country 
who  are  supporting  the  Statea. 

4.  The  President  says  the  Pederal  Oown- 
ment  "owns"  the  ooaataa  submerged  lands. 

Pact:  Ttie  Supreme  Court  spedflcally  re- 
fused to  declare  that  title  la  in  the  Federal 
Government.  At  the  same  time  it  eliminat- 
ed the  title  o<  the  Statea.  The  Court  thus 
caused  titte  to  vanish — an  anosnaly  in  the 
lAW  which  la  of  grave  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Ansnrlatlftn  American  Title  Associa- 
aan,  ^«Ml  other  ptominent  legal  authoritiea. 

6.  The  Preaident  promises  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
emment  will  never  Interfere  with  State  regu- 
lation at  and  rlghU  In  (a>  ftsherles.  (b)  re- 
claimed lands,  (e)  seaward  structures. 

Fact:  The  Supreme  Ooxirt  ruled  that  Fed- 
eral rl^its  cannot  toe  lost  by  the  "failure  to 
act"  on  the  part  of  ofllrlala  who  are  without 
authority  to  dispose  of  thoee  rights.  Even 
U  tbe  President  kept  bis  promise,  he  could 
not  bind  future  Presidents: 

(a)  The  President  has  already  ordered  tha 
preparation  ot  rules,  regulations,  and  sonea 
for  Federal  control  of  flaheries  in  the  ocean 
"contiguous"  to  the  Nation's  coasts  (Kascu- 
ttve  Order  S634). 

(b)  and  (c)  The  Supreme  Court  says  thla 
"great  tyw »»""»'  question  is  not  dependent  on 
what  expenses  may  have  been  Incurred  (In 
State,  local,  and  private  Improvements)  upon 
mistaken  assumptions." 

6.  Tbe  President  promises  never  to  claim 
lands  beneath  Inland  waters  such  aa  adjudi- 
cated bays. 

Pact:  Ih  the  CallfomU  case  the  Justleo 
Department's  brief  attacked  previous  decl- 
sions  upholding  State  ownership  of  tide- 
lands  "and  lands  under  Inland  waters"  as 
"erroneous,"  "unsound,"  "fallacy,"  and  a 
"legal  fiction." 

For  «nr«T«pi«  the  Justioe  Department  right 
now  is  attempting  to  upset  a  Federal  court 
ruling  on  the  size  of  San  Pedro  Bay  In  Cali- 
fornia. If  the  Jnatloe  Department  definition 
Of  this  Inland  water  area  is  adopted,  tbe  city 
of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  will  loee  ownership  and 
control  of  much  of  tts  public  beach,  harbor 
district,  and  oil  resources. 

The  Justice  Department  today  is  suing 
literally  thousands  of  Inland  private  property 

1   In   the   Fallbrook.    Calif.,    area.    It 

It  can  eonflscaie  thatr  water  rights 
reroluaanary  theorj  «t 


mount  rl^ta."  which  was  the  basla  ot  tha 
tldelands  selsore  by  the  Federal  Oovemaeotk 
TlM  appUeatlon  ot  such  revolutionary  theory 
to  established  rights  at  private  ownership 
should  cause  citizens  everywhere  to  wonder 
whether  their  rights  may  next  be  ovetrlddcn 
by  the  ever-hungry  bureaocrsta. 

7.  TIM  President  oonfusss  the  value  cf  ott 
Involved. 

Fact:  In  his  speech  before  the  Americana 
for  Democratic  Action  be  tdd  the  Hatlon 
between  forty  and  one  hundred  bilUon  doHars 
worth  of  oil  Is  Involved. 

His  veto  meesage.  however,  listed  a  total 
at  oil  reserves  beneath  the  marginal  sea 
which  at  most  would  retam  92iU)00M0  a 
year  over  a  40-year  period.  It  would  be  in- 
tissennc  to  see  how  the  White  Boose  *3o- 
reau  of  ClarUlcatlao**  woold  resolve  such  dla- 
crapancies  uttered  wtthin  a  S-week  period. 
and  to  see  which  figure  will  be  used  in  tha 
promlssd  wblstle-stop  campaign. 

8.  The  Prasklant  opposss  the  policy  twlo* 
approved  by  Congress. 

nict:  Although  OoDgrea  by  nibrtantlal 
majorltlss  haa  twlee  approfved  the  policy  ot 
state  ownership,  the  Preaident  attempts  to 
toteek  ttoat  action  by  aeylng  the  Soprems 
Court  haa  settled  the  matter. 

The  Bupteme  Court  admitted  in  the  Cali- 
fomla  case  "For  article  IV.  section  3.  clauaa 
a  at  the  Constitution  veets  m  CosigTess  power 
to  dispose  ot  and  asaka  all  needful  nalee  and 
regnlatlosia  respecting  the  Territory  or  other 
property  heka^ng  to  the  United  SUtea.  Wo 
have  said  that  the  consUtutlanal  power  c< 
la  thle  reepect  U  without  ttmlta- 
Vnited  auua  v.  Sea  Franeiseo  (Sia 
U.  &ia^a»-80).  Thus  neither  the  courts  1 
the  executive  ajsmciss.  could 
trary  to  an  act  of  Ccsagress  la 
skmal  wea  at  national  power." 

B.  The  PrcsMent  claims  three  States  would 
unjusUy  bensAt  at  the  espanaa  at  40  Statea. 

Fact :  The  BoUaad  MU  appUas  to  and  pro- 
tacts  the  right  of  all  ig  Statea  to  their  Mb- 
merged  lands. 

AlthofOgh  only  three  Statsa  1 
BO  far,  a  fourth  tWaahington)  already  Is 
der  attack  toy  the  Secretary  at  the  Interior. 
Unleea  stopped  by  Pongrees,  the  paramount 
power  ensure  doctrine  can  and  undoubtedly 
wiU  be  eatended  to  aU  Statea. 

By  picking  off  a  few  Statea  at  a  tisse  with 
Ita  paraaaount  rights  doctrine,  the  Federal 
Ooveriunent  la  using  divide  and  eonqtier 
tactlca. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REILARKS 

ov 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OKio 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSPBISBNTATlVn 

Tuesdav,  Jvne  3,  1952 

ICr.JENKINa  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
attentively  to  the  debate  on  H.  R.  7e5« 
and  am  sorry  that  the  MS  did  not  come 
up  for  a  vote  on  yesterday. 

I  am  also  sorry  that  no  chance  was 
given  for  consideration  oX  the  ^ringer 
amendment,  IX  the  vote  had  come  up 
yesterday  I  woold  have  voted  in  lavor  <d 
H.  R  7856.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  lares- 
ent  on  next  Thursday  when  the  final  vote 
will  be  taken.  This  legislation  is  request- 
ed by  practically  all  cf  the  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, and  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  is  timely  legislation  and  should  ba 
passed. 


••Why  Air  Force  Jet  POots  Might  WeO 
Prefer  to  Drirt  a  Grejkoiwd  Bot" 
(MartiB  Kirel,  New  York  DaUy  Newt) 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTAllVES 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1952 

Mr.  AIXEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
recently,  we  have  all  heard  and  read  a 
great  deal  about  the  "sUy-down"  strike 
among  the  Air  Force  pUots.  This  sub- 
ject is  one  which  Is  very  close  to  my 
heart. 

Some  6  months  ago,  my  youngest 
8on— following  In  the  footsteps  of  his 
older  brother— gave  up  his  study  of  law 
after  2  years  at  college  to  enlist  In  the 
Air  Porce.     He  Is  now  in  cadet  flying 

school— and  we  are  both  happily  antici- 
pating his  completing  the  course  and 
winning  his  flying  wings  In  the  matter 
of  the  next  8  or  8  months. 

How  well  I  remember,  6  or  7  years  ago, 
when  my  older  son  Just  out  of  high 
school— volunteered  in  the  Air  Force  and 
left  for  overseas.  Gen.  Carl  "Tooey" 
Spaatz  on  that  occasion  pointed  out  that 
the  Air  Porce  "from  the  very  day  it  was 
established,  had  always  relied  upon  vol- 
unteers. You  can't  draft  men  to  fly,"  he 
said,  "it  Just  won't  work." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just  come  upon 
a  series  of  short,  concise  articles  written 
by  Mr.  Martin  Klvel,  special  feature 
writer  and  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Dally  News.  Mr.  Kivel  saw  considerable 
action  as  a  war  correspondent  with  the 
Marine  Corps  in  World  War  n,  and 
speaks  with  authority  on  the  military 
aspects  of  the  several  subjects  discussed 
In  this  series  of  article. 

Mr.  EUvels  writings  are  the  resiilt  of 
first-hand,  personal  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  so-called 
stay-down  strike.  Studies  were  made  at 
various  Air  Porce  installations  and  reser- 
vations across  the  coimtry.  Upon  com- 
pletion in  the  field,  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  was  here  afforded  still  further 
information  by  appropriate  authorities 
in  the  PentagoiL 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  on  this  floor 
more  than  a  year  ago,  the  life  expectancy 
for  a  military  aviator,  as  evaluated  by 
the  actuaries  of  all  American  Insurance 
companies.  Is  12  years  less  than  Is  the 
expectancy  of  all  ground  troops. 

While  I  feel,  with  General  Vandenberg, 
that  the  recent  stay-down  strike  was 
merely  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  12-year-less  expectancy 
of  life  Is  but  one  of  many  reasons  why  a 
fl3rlng  career  In  our  Air  Porce  Is  not  one 
of  the  choice  professions  of  today's 
youth. 

In  the  particular  article  which  I  am 
going  to  insert  in  the  record  of  today's 
proceedings.  Mr.  Kivel  factually  points 
out  that  the  pay  received  by  Greyhound 
bus  drivers  and  by  civil  aviation  pilots 
on  commercial  airlines— as  of  this  very 


hour — is  greater  than  that  of  a  captain 

in  the  United  States  Air  Porce. 
Driving  a  Greyhound  bus  Is  a  tough  Job- 
Mr.  Kivel  states — 

piloting  a  commercial  airliner  is  no  cinch, 

either^— 


He  continues — 

Inasmuch  as  the  lives  of  scores  of  passengers 
depend  on  both  men.    But — 

He  asks — 
bow  about  the  Air  Force  captains  who  are 
driving  JeU  over  Korea?  The  security  of  a 
Nation  of  150.000,000  Americana  could  very 
well  depend  on  the  ultimate  success  or  f  aUure 
of  such  men.  Yet  they  earn  less  money  than 
the  bua  driver  or  the  airline  skipper. 

According  to  some  interesting  flgvires  com- 
piled by  Brig.  Oen.  Lloyd  P.  Hopwood,  deputy 
director  of  jiersonnel  planning  for  the  Air 
Porce,  the  salary  flgvires  for  the  three  men 
Involved  are:  Greyhound  b\u  driver,  $823  a 
month:  clvU  airline  capUin,  •1.200  a  month; 
and  Air  Force  capUln,  $503.25  a  month. 

General  Hopwood  pointed  out  that  the 
pay  scale  was  figured  on  a  basis  of  aU  three 
men  having  comparable  experience  in  their 
respective  Jobs. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  on  how  the  Air  Porce 
pilot  in  Korea  earns  hU  $593.25  monthly 
pay.  For  being  a  captain  with  at  least 
eight  years'  experience,  he  receives  as  base 
pay  $368.25.  He  geU  an  additional  $120 
for  hazard  pay.  Then  he  geU  $75  for  quar- 
ters, and  $42  for  subsUtence. 

Pointing  out  the  vital  lack  of  appeal 
on  the  part  of  recent  college  graduates  to 
join  the  Air  Force,  Mr.  Kivel  states  that 
this  economic  consideration  and  the  In- 
creased hazard  involved  in  piloting  Jet- 
powered  planes  are  probably  two  of  the 
greatest  factors  tending  to  reduce  the 
number  of  volunteers  for  the  cadet  avi- 
ation program. 

Then,  too — 

He  stated — 

the  glamor  has  gone  out  of  flying.  It  dis- 
appeared in  August,  19*5,  when  World  War  II 
ended.  Up  untU  then  the  Air  Force  had 
Uttle  diOculty  gettiixg  volunteers. 

Mr.  Klvel  then  skillfully  traced  the 
number  of  pilots— from  the  170  trained 
In  1937  to  the  1,886  flyers  trained  In 
1940 — and  on  to  the  high  of  81.024 
reached  in  1944.  "Then,"  he  stated, 
"came  the  sharp  drop  to  a  mere  416 
that  were  trained  In  1946." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  training  of  Air  Force 
flyers  must  be  stepped  up  sharply  for — 
even  after  a  cadet  goes  into  advanced 
training  and  finishes  his  course  with  a 
completed  ipinimnm  of  360  hours  in  the 
air — It  Is  not  until  he  has  accumulated 
1,500  hours  that  the  Air  Porce  considers 
him  ready  for  a  command  function. 
This,  according  to  General  Hopwood, 
normally  takes  from  5  to  7  years.  It  Is 
only  after  this  prolonged  period  of  time 
that  It  Is  determined  a  pilot  has  attained 
his  peak  of  combat  efficiency. 

The  article  by  Martin  Klvel  Is  so  re- 
plete and  chuck-full  of  factual  data  of 
such  tremendous  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  I  am  placing  It 
In  the  RicoRD  for  the  personal  perusal 
of  all  my  colleagues. 

The  immediate  as  well  as  the  long- 
range  defense  of  these  United  States 
from  the  skies  Is  so  vital  to  the  security 
and  peace  of  our  country  that  I  trust  my 


every  colleague  will  avail  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  gain  a  keen  Insight  Into 
one  of  the  most  Important  questions 
affecting  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Time  permitting.  I  will— in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  days — again  address 
myself  to  this  problem  In  a  discussion  as 
to  just  why  the  lack  of  flying  interest 
is  of  such  peril  to  the  United  States 
Air  Porce,  as  disclosed  by  Mr.  Klvel. 

The  first  of  the  series,  heretofore  re- 
ferred to.  reads  as  follows: 
Why  Jar  Paor  IficHT  Paarxa  To  Daiva  Bua 
(By  Martin  Uvel) 

Driving  a  Greyhound  bus  Ir  a  tough  Job. 
PUoting  a  commercial  alrUner  is  no  cinch, 
either.  The  lives  of  scores  of  passengers 
depend  on  both  men. 

But  how  about  the  Air  Force  captains  who 
are  diving  Jets  over  Korea?  The  security  of 
a  nation  of  150,000,000  Americans  could  very 
well  depend  on  the  ultimate  success  or  faU- 
ure  of  such  men.  Yet  they  earn  less  money 
than  the  bus  driver. or  the  airline  skipper. 

According  to  some  Interesting  figures  com- 
piled by  Brig.  Gen.  Lloyd  P.  Hopwood.  Deputy 

Director  of  Personnel  Planning  for  the  Air 
Force,  the  salary  flgxires  for  the  three  men 
involved  are: 

Greyhound  btis  driver,  $623  a  month;  air- 
line captain,  $1,200  a  month;  and  Air  Force 
captain,  $593.25  a  month. 

General  Hopwood  pointed  out  that  the  pay 
scale  was  flgiu'ed  on  a  basis  of  aU  three  men 
having  comparable  experience  in  their  respec- 
tive Jobs. 

Here  is  a  break -down  on  how  the  Air  Force 
pUot  in  Korea  earns  his  monthly  pay.  For 
being  a  captain  with  at  least  8  years'  experi- 
ence, he  receives  as  base  pay  $356.25.  He  gets 
an  additional  $120  for  hazard  pay.  Then  he 
gets  $75  for  quarters  and  $42  for  subsistence. 

BKSVICB  LACKS  APPKAL  FOB  IBCXMr 

coLXiCex  caAoa 
All  of  which  adds  up  to  another  good  rea- 
son why  a  career  in  the  Air  Force  is  not  one 
of  the  chosen  professions.  It  has  no  appeal 
for  the  young  man  fresh  out  of  college.  For 
him  the  business  world  or  any  other  profes- 
sion offers  more  money  and  no  risk  involved. 
This  economic  consideration  and  the  in- 
creased hasard  Involved  in  pUotlng  Jet-pow- 
ered planes  are  probably  the  two  greatest 
factors  tending  to  reduce  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers for  the  cadet  aviation  program. 

In  the  event  of  a  real  emergency,  these  boys 
might  feel  differently.  But  to  them  the  Ko- 
rean situation  is  far  from  being  another 
Pearl  Harbor.  Then,  too,  the  glamor  has 
gone  out  of  flying.  It  disappeared  in  August 
1945  when  World  War  U  ended.  Up  until 
then  the  Air  Force  had  Uttle  difficulty  get- 
ting volunteers. 

From  a  low  of  only  170  pilots  trained  In 
1937,  the  pilot  assembly  line  was  tiimlng  out 
1,886  fUers  in  1940.  The  number  leaped  to  a 
high  of  81.024  in  1944.  Then  came  a  sharp 
drop  to  416  to  1946.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  rise  since  then  to  1.913  last  year. 

But  despite  this  dlfHculty  in  recruiting 
fUght  personnel  and  congressional  cuts  in 
appropriations,  the  Air  Force  has  blueprinted 
plans  that  carry  ite  expansion  program 
through  1960. 

"It's  hard  to  crystal-gaee  l>eyond  that,- 
General  Hopwood  said.  "Our  plan  U  to  have 
a  modern  143-vrlng  Air  Force  by  1956.  We 
only  had  48  wings  when  the  Korean  war  be- 
gan." 

pnoT  laAnrato  irosx  as  sTXPFan  up  shasplt 
TO  do  this,  the  Air  Force  must  train  7,200 
plloto  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1952.  After 
that  the  program  will  be  accelerated  to 
10.000  in  1958  and  12,000  in  1964.  The  Air 
Force  would  then  maintain  the  1954  pace 
untU  world  conditions  become  more  settled. 
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'"liieae  flgtjrw  m*y  he  a  little  d«o«lTlng .• 
G«DW*1  Hopwood  Mid.  '^t  tiXe*  jemn  to 
build  op  vx  efflclMit  air  force.  While  we  nmj 
vre  Intend  to  train  7,a00  pilots  In  1053  and 
12jOOO  In  1864.  that  lent  exactly  the  picture." 

The  general  went  on  to  explain  that  It 
takes  almost  3  years  to  train  a  pilot  for 
combat.  The  flrst  year  he  ^wt  gets  baelo 
military  pilot  training.  After  that  he  goes 
Into  advanced  training,  which  lasts  anywhere 
from  6  to  8  months. 

"It's  "fc*  becoming  a  doctor,"  the  general 
explained.  "When  he  has  nnlshed  his  ad- 
vanced training  he  has  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  8«0  hours  In  the  air  but  he  te  BtlH 
serving  his  internship  and  has  not  yet  be- 
come a  polished  surgeon." 

i,seo  aocaa  or  an  worn  oommsot  btatus 

Wot  until  a  man  has  accumulated  1.500 
hours  in  the  air  does  the  Air  Force  consider 
him  ready  for  a  command  function. 

It  normally  takes  from  6  to  7  years  for  a 
fUer  to  log  that  many  hours  In  the  air.  Al- 
though the  young  pilot  with  S60  hoiirs  le 
reedy  for  combat,  he  has  a  number  at  year* 
ahead  of  him  before  he  attains  bis  peak  in 
combat  effldeney. 

The  majority  of  the  fliers  who  have  reached 
this  peak  In  the  Air  Force  today  are  31  years 
old.  The  Air  Force  Is  trying  to  get  the  age 
down  to  30. 

General  Hopwood  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  having  as  many  peak  pilots  as  poesi^ 
ble.  The  Germans  and  Japs  realised  too  late 
the  Importance  of  this. 

When  their  top  aces  were  shot  down,  they 
had  no  experienced  or  peak  fliers  to  replace 
them.  As  a  result,  the  Japs  resorted  to 
kaiTilkMW  (suicide)  pilots,  and  the  Germans 
used  guided  mlsailee.  It  was  a  big  factor  in 
thete  losing  the  war. 

nxK  TO  Avora  xaaoas  or  nabos  and  japs 

XI  America  ever  gets  into  another  major 
conflict,  we  don't  want  to  make  the  mistake 
the  Japs  and  the  Naats  did.  That's  why  the 
Air  Force  insists  on  a  full  complement  of  vet- 
ann  pilots. 

Borne  vets — fresh  from  the  skies  over  Ko» 
r— .  are  teaching  the  cadets  in  Jet- fighting 
techniques  at  Williams  Air  Force  Base  near 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  To  listen  to  them — some  of 
tham  flew  in  World  War  II.  also— there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  job  of  piloting  the 
conventional  fighter  plane  of  those  days  and 
operating  the  new  Jet-powered  ship. 

First,  a  Jet  dog  fight  takes  place  40.000  feet 
in  the  air— nearly  8  miles.  JeU  fight  that 
high  because  there's  less  tuel  consumption 
at  that  altltuoe.  The  pUot  wears  an  oxy- 
gen mask  at  all  times,  and  there's  barely 
eiaough  air  up  there  to  keep  the  plane  aloft. 

Then.  too.  the  Russian  MIG  has  a  big  edge 
on  the  American  Eabre  Jet.  To  be  exact.  It's 
50  miles  an  hoiu  faster. 


of  the  three  oommands  which  the  Air  Forea 
has  set  up  since  the  outbrsair  at  the  Korean 
war. 

The  commands  are: 

The  Strategic  Air  Command,  which,  in  the 
event  of  aU-out  war.  wiU  be  given  the  task 
of  bombing  strategic  targets — oil  reflneriea, 
rail   centers,   and   factory   concentrations. 

The  Tactical  Air  Command,  which  Is  run- 
ning the  show  in  Korea  with  fighters  and 
bombers.  It  wm  ereated  to  handle  the 
emergency  when  the  North  Koreans  erupted 
over  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

The  Air  Defense  Command,  which  ha« 
charge  of  what's  left,  and  there's  plenty 
left — the  entire  United  States  and  all  Ite 
ponuslons.  The  ADC.  with  baees  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  the  Terrttortes, 
is  the  force  that  stands  between  you  and 
the  enemy. 
OTHzsa  axsisxs  pilots  otrxa  am  at  pioblzm 

But  all  the  emphasis  Isat  on  pilot  train- 
ing. The  Air  Force  has  an  equally  great 
problem  in  recruiting  other  rated  olBcers 
such  as  bombardiers,  navigators,  and  radar 
obaervers. 

These  specialised  oAoera.  most  of  them 
recalled  reservists,  are  discovering  that  things 
are  not  so  simple  as  they  were  in  World 
War  n. 

With  the  Air  Force  emphasising  speed, 
speed,  and  more  speed,  they,  too,  find  little 
margin  for  error  in  their  work. 

Ko  longer  can  a  navigator  get  lost  and 
find  himself  two  or  three  times  before  reach- 
ing his  base  or  objective.  Now  he  must 
navigate  at  10  miles  a  minute  as  compared 
to  the  8  miles  a  minute  he  operated  at  dur- 
ing the  last  war. 


Ton     ONLT     IIAKX     OMX    MISTAXS    OVBI     KOSXA 

So,  the  American  flier  has  to  rely  on  bis 
ability  to  outmaneuver  his  Chinese  counter- 
part.   One  mistake  and  he's  a  goner. 

The  Air  Force  is  hard  at  work  on  the  prob- 
lem of  matching  the  MIG's  speed.  It  has 
a  new  plane  in  the  works  th^t  will  outfly 
the  Russian  model. 

But  when  It  comes  off  the  assembly  line, 
ft  creates  another  problem  for  the  pilot. 
He'll  have  to  get  used  to  fighting  an  enemy 
pilot  without  ever  seeing  him.  Dog  fights  at 
40.000  feet  are  conducted  on  a  radar  screen — 
strictly  a  la  Buck  Rogers. 

Of  all  the  men  coming  out  of  the  train- 
ing schools  at  Williams  and  the  -other  AF 
bases  around  the  country.  75  percent  are 
asBlgned  to  Jet  planes.  The  other  35  per- 
cent fly  such  conventional  ships  as  the  B-29 
bomber. 

All  the  B-a9  men  now  are  being  shipped 
to  Korea  as  soon  as  they  complete  their 
combat  course  at  Randolph  Field  near  San 
Antonio.  Tex.    The  Jet  pilots  are  sent  to  one 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  TOXK 

Df  THS  BOUSS  OF  RSPBESSNTATIVB 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  resolution  (H.  Res.  650)  call- 
ing for  an  investigation  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  auto- 
mobile accident  rates  and  fatalities. 
State  laws  regulating  the  operations  of 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  carriers,  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance  rates,  and 
measures  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  in  respect  of  these  matters. 

The  dangerously  rising  rate  of  death 
and  injuries  due  to  automobile  acci- 
dents, many  in  Interstate  travel,  and  the 
differing  laws  and  regulations  in  the 
states  requires  study  by  the  Congress  to 
determine  what  the  Congress  can  con- 
tribute to  bringing  about  a  reduction 
In  the  37.100  people  killed.  1.962.600  in- 
jured and  the  millions  of  dollars  In  prop- 
erty damage  resulting  from  automobile 
accidents  last  year.  There  were  a  half- 
million  more  casualties  due  to  automo- 
bile accidents  last  year  than  there  were 
in  1941  and  the  toll  is  increasing  each 
year.  The  Increase  in  automobile  thefts 
and  of  interstate  and  foreign  shipment 
of    stolen    automobiles    and    measures 


which  can  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Oov*  « 
emment  are  also  bound  to  come  up  for 
consideration  in  c<mnectl(m  with   tbe 
general  subject. 

Generally,  motor  vehicle  laws  and 
regtilattooa  are  considered  exclusively  a 
State  problem  but  the  fact  that  In  1951. 
52.000,000  motor  vehicles  traveled  some 
465.000.000.000  miles  in  the  United  States 
and  motorists  pay  an  estimated  $5,000.- 
000.000  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  tax 
collectors  indicates  the  immensity  of  the 
problem  and  the  necessity  for  a  national 
study  of  it. 

State  laws  vary  greatly.  For  example, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  States  now  de- 
mand regular  iospeetlon  of  motor  vehi- 
cles as  a  highway-safety  measure.  One 
State— Massachusetts — has  a  compulso- 
ry automobile-insurance  law.  Porty-flre 
States  have  safety-responsibility  laws. 
These  call  for  compnilsory  liability  Insur- 
ance to  be  carried  ty  any  owner  after  an 
accident  involving  personal  injurlee. 
The  uniform  laws  generally  in  force  were 
developed  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association  and  the  National  Committee 
on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordi- 
nances. Thirty-fire  of  the  forty-five 
States  Include  the  security  provision— re- 
quiring participants  in  accidents  to  de- 
posit security  or  otherwise  indicate  their 
ability  to  pay  Judgments  arising  out  of 
such  accidents  which  might  be  later  en- 
tered against  them — in  their  statutes. 
Three  States  require  only  future  proof 
of  financial  respoiisiblUty  followinc 
accidents. 

The  National  Conference  on  Street 
and  Highway  eifety  and  the  National 
Committee  on  Uniform  Traflle  Laws  and 
Ordinances  working  with  State  offlelale 
and  rcpres«itatives  of  large  organisa- 
tions, like  the  AAA,  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  in  the  coordination  of  traflle 
control  and  safety  actlvitieE  and  In  leg- 
islation among  the  States,  but  this  is  not 
sufficient.  For  instance,  automobile  lia- 
bility and  property  damage  insunmce 
rates  on  passenger  cars  throughout  the 
country  are  currently  rising  about  30 
percent  presenting  to  the  Nation's  over 
9.000,000  passenger-car  owners— 66.5 
percent  of  all  households  according  to  a 
1951  survey— an  added  insurance  bill  oX 
$900.000  000. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
make  a  study  and  investigation  of— 

First  State  and  local  laws  and  regu- 
lations respecting  motor-vehicle  inspec- 
tion, safety  responsibility,  and  compul- 
sory liability  insurance. 

Second.  Effect  of  such  laws  on  auto- 
mobile-accident rates  and  liability-in- 
surance rates. 

Third.  Measures  which  may  be  practi- 
cably undertaken  in  cooperation  wltb 
the  States  to  reduce  such  accident  rates. 
Fourth.  Existing  and  any  desirable 
re^rulation  of  the  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  or  affecting  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce. 

A  report  is  to  be  made  not  later  than 
January  1.  1963.  and  I  have  introduced 
a  separate  bill — House  Resolution  651 — 
to  provide  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  the  purposes  of  the  resolution. 
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gettier  would  help  to  relieve  the  bard- 
ahlpe  presently  experienced  by  these  re- 
tired Individuals. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WAflanNOTOM 
]■  TBE  HOU8S  OF  RXPRBSSNTA'IIVB 
'         Monday,  May  26.  19i2 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
group  of  American  people  have  been 
harder  hit  by  inflation  than  those  who 
are  compelled  to  live  on  the  fixed  in- 
comes provided  by  pensions,  retirement 
annuities,  and  the  like.  Their  fixed  In- 
comes have  long  since  become  wholly 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  cost  of  even  the 
barest  pocnwltlrn  of  life.  The  ever-in- 
creasing cost  of  living  has  presented  to 
these  individuals  problems  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  make  their  plight  a  desper- 
ate one.  Most  certainly  their  predica- 
ment merits  the  serious  consideration  of 
congress.  Some  relief  must  be  accorded 
to  them  before  their  plight  becomes  even 
more  burdi^nsome  than  it  is  at  present. 
Congress  must  act  positively  to  apply 
the  brakes  to  inflationary  presstires 
which  are  making  conditions  so  dUBcult 
for  these  fixed  Income  recipients.  It  can 
do  so  in  several  ways.  Not  the  least  ef- 
fective would  be  to  make  suljstantlal  re- 
ductions in  the  amount  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures—thereby reducing  the  over- 
supply  of  money,  and  bringing  it  more 
Into  balance  with  the  supply  of  goods. 
The  pressures  toward  inflation  would 
thereby  be  decreased  to  some  degree. 

No  further  Increase  in  income  tax  rates 
should  be  voted  by  Congress.  Any  such 
Increase  would  have  inflationary  effects. 
On  the  ccfjtrary.  tax  relief  should  be 
granted  to  those  people  with  fixed  and 
limited  incomes.  The  amount  of  their 
personal  isemptlons  from  tax  should 
be  increaied.  Another  effective  step 
that  Congi-ess  can  take  would  be  to  give 
its  immediate  attention  to  the  enactment 
Of  appr(4)riate  legislation,  designed  to 
place  effe<:tiTe  and  wise  controls  upon 
the  inflationary  processes  which  beset  all 
of  the  American  people. 

In  addition  to  antl -inflationary  steps 
which  could  be  taken.  Congress  should 
grant  direct  and  speedy  relief  to  the  re- 
cipients under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  montlily  benefits  provided  by  the  act 
should  be  Increased  without  delay. 
These  bcreflts  could  be  raised  without 
fpiIM^irtng  the  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity fvmd.  and  without  increasing  the 
rate  of  contributions  into  it. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  monthly 
benefits  of  the  act.  Congress  should 
ellmix^te  or  raise  the  limit  on  the 
amount  of  monthly  outside  income  which 
the  reeipienis  may  earn.  Social  secu- 
rity is  not  social  welfare  or  a  dole.  It  Is 
an  insurance  sirstem  supported  hf  pay- 
mmts  of  both  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee. It  Is  therefore  Illogical  that  the 
retired  employee  under  the  act  should 
be  limited  as  to  his  outside  earnings. 
Raising  tlie  limit,  or  eliminating  it  alto- 
xc\in-  App. 316 


Ra«a  Braaieast  by  Hea.  Rsbwl  A.  Taft, 
of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  omo 

IN  THS  8BMATB  OF  THS  UNTnm  STATSS 

Tueiday.  June  3,  1952 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  radio  broadcast  made  by  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Tarr]  over  the  NBC  radio  network  on 
Sunday.  June  1.  1952. 

ThoT  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Raooah,  as  follows: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  this  week 
I  have  returned  from  my  final  primary  cam- 
paign trip  in  South  Dak.ota.  and  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  of  answering  Bome  of  the 
questions  on  foreign  policy  which  have  heen 
asked  me  In  many  meetings  and  seem  to  l)e 
the  greatest  concern  of  Mm  American  people. 
Question:  Senator  Tatt.  what  is  your  for- 
eign poUcy?    Are  you  an  Isolationist? 

Question  2:  Senator  T^rr.  are  you  in  favor 
oC  withdrawing  from  Surope? 

Question:  Senator  Tatt.  what  would  you 
do  about  Korea?  . 

Qiiectlon :  Senator  Tatt,  What  do  you  think 
oi  the  United  Nations,  and  should  we  remain 
in  It? 

Question:  Senator  Tatt.  would  you  avaU 
yourself  of  General  MacArthur's  services? 

QxMstlon:  Senator  Tatt.  how  would  you 
finally  defeat  communism? 

In  my  recent  book,  a  Foreign  Policy  for 
Americana,  I  stated  very  fully  my  position  on 
foreign  poUcy.  and  anyone  who  Is  Interested 
enough  to  read  It  can  be  certain  that  I  be- 
lieve today  in  everything  I  so  carefully  for- 
mtilated  in  that  book.  Tills  talk  today  is  a 
Btunmary  of  those  conclusions  and  an  answer 
to  specific  questions. 

First  of  all.  in  the  Etep\ihlican  campaign 
Of  1952  Uiere  must  be  no  hesitation  about 
attacking  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Truman 
and  Mr.  Acheaon.  That  poUcy  from  1944  to 
1953  has  been  the  most  disastrous  period  in 
the  entire  history  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Some  Republicans  wotild  avoid  mention  of 
the  subject  In  the  campaign  and  they  crit- 
icize me  because  I  am  not  being  siilTlclently 
bipartisan.  Of  course,  bipartisanship  today 
is  a  fraud.  When  Mr.  Truman  talks  of  it. 
he  means  that  he  will  make  the  policy  and 
tba  BepubUcaas  must  always  go  along  with 
it.  Since  104A  he  has  not  bothered  to  con- 
sult any  of  the  Bepubllcan  leadership,  even 
about  tbe  lateXva  step  of  mating  war  In  Ko- 
rea. Mr.  Truman  has  never  extended  bi- 
partisanship to  many  basic  questions  of  pol- 
icy. Sven  Senator  Vandenberg  was  at  no 
time  consulted  about  Teliran  or  Yalta  or 
Potsdam  or  Manchuria  or  China.  He  indi- 
cated bis  wholehearted  disapproval  of  oixr 
policy  In  the  Far  Sast.  Mr.  John  Foster 
DuUes  was  consvilted  about  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  and  did  a  good  Job.  but  bis  re- 
cent speeches  Indicate  his  complete  disap- 
proval of  many  basic  features  of  Acheson 
foreign  policy. 

How  can  any  Bepubllcan  avoid  the  foreign 
policy  Issue?  It  aSects  every  feature  of  do- 
maatlc  policy.    It  la  forcing  the  drafting  of 


, J  boy  for  %  T*Kt^  service  in  the 
Armed  Foraes.  many  at  them  in  a  war  in 
Korea  which  oould  have  been  avoided,  the 
expcndltvre  of  $86,000,000,000  a  year,  the 
hlgheat  taxes  tn  the  histocy  of  the  Nation. 
eoooomie  controls  which  give  the  President 
power  to  regulate  in  detaU  every  Industry 
and  every  farm.  The  Republican  Party  most 
not  aiiprove  a  policy  which  continues  tills 
tragic  situation.  Its  candidate  must  not 
aay  tiiat  he  approves  the  Acheson  foreign 
policy,  but  that  he  wm  do  it  better.  Tliat 
vras  our  fatal  mistake  in  the  three  last  elec- 
tions. We  cannot  afford  to  nominate  a  can- 
dklate  who  will  not  condemn  the  utter  fail- 
ure of  Mr.  Truiran's  administraUon.  Is  this 
laolatianlsm?  Certainly  not.  If  we  support  a 
policy  which  opposes  communism  through- 
out the  world.  Mr.  Dulles  roundly  condemns 
the  AclMBon  policy.  Certainly,  he  is  no  Isola- 
tionist. His  position  In  his  article  in  Life 
magatlne  and  his  Pittsburgh  speech  is  very 
close  to  my  own. 

After  aU,  what  are  the  purposes  of  foreign 
policy?  The  first  purpow;  It  seems  to  me 
must  be  to  protect  the  Uberty  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  second  purpose 
must  be  to  protect  the  peace  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  our  liberty.  In  other  words,  we 
should  not  engage  in  war  unleiis  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  own  safety.  War  today 
Is  utter  tragedy.  It  brings  death  to  more 
elvUlans  than  ac^iers.  Kven  the  vlrtor  na- 
tion may  And  Itself  largely  destroyed,  and 
certainly  it  may  lose  the  Uberty  oT  its  own 
institutions  at  home.  War  creates  more  dic- 
tatorship and  destroys  liberty — temporarily, 
perhaps  permanently. 

Third,  a  foreign  policy  must  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the 
country,  and  prevent  tl»e  destmctlon  of  the 
free  economy  responsible  for  our  tremendous 
production,  the  backbone  of  our  victory  in 
two  Wbrld  Wars.  The  production  is  the 
arsenal  of  the  entire  free  wmid  in  case  of  a 
third  world  ynx.  Certainly  we  should  be  a 
good  neighbor  and  give  economic  aid  in 
emergencies.  Certainly  we  should  arm  those 
who  deelre  to  defend  themselves  against 
Communist  attack.  But  tlie  expense  of  this, 
program  must  be  within  our  economic  ca- 
pacity, and  hand-mits  of  money  cannot  be 
the  key  to  our  foreign  policy.  As  Mr.  Dulles 
said  at  Pltteburgh,  •^aet  grants  from  one 
government  to  another  have  only  dubious 
value  unless  they  create  the  conditions  whKdi 
end  the  need  for  further  giving." 

The  policy  of  this  administration  is  main- 
taining neither  ova  security  nor  our  peace 
nor  our  solvency.  In  1945,  when  Mr.  Truman 
became  President,  the  Soviet  Union  was  ex- 
hausted. Much  of  its  industry  was  de- 
stroyed. It  had  no  atom  bombs,  no  long- 
range  bombing  planes,  no  effective  navy. 
Its  hold  on  Centewl  Biutjpe  was  shaky.  China 
was  our  ally  and  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  hemmed  into  a  small  afea.  President 
Truman  held  such  power  as  no  man  has  ever 
held  before.  Our  Air  Force  was  lncomp>ara- 
bly  BuperiOT-  to  any  other.  Our  Army  and 
Navy  vrere  superb  fighting  forces  at  the 
peak  of  eflWency.  Our  InduBtrial  plant  was 
intact,  and  we  alone  had  the  atomic  bomb 
which  guaranteed  the  speedy  destruction  of 
any  nation  that  might  dare  to  risk  war  with 
US. 

But  our  leaders  wholly  failed  to  reallas 
the  nature  of  conununlsm.  or  that  the  Soviet 
Qovemment  was  a  predatory  totalitarian 
tyranny  Intent  on  establishing  a  world-wide 
Communist  dictatorship.  Our  left-wing 
leaders  were  bamboozled  Into  believing  that 
communism  was  Just  another  form  of  de- 
mocracy and  would  cooperate  to  achieve  Ub- 
erty and  j?eace  throughout  the  world. 

Their  policies  at  Talta  and  Potsdam  es- 
tablished Stalin  In  full  control  of  Central 
Surope,  dominating  Europe,  and  in  full  ooo- 
trol  o<  r**'"*j  dominating  Asia.    It  la  later- 
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eating  to  note  tbat  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers and  many  more  of  my  present  critics 
swallowed  thla  policy  and  approved  It. 

Thereafter,  from  1946  on  the  administra- 
tion neglected  our  Air  Force  with  the  resxilt 
tbat  today  Stalin  has  20,000  military  planes 
In  organized  combat  groups.  We  have  about 
6.000.  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  building  planes 
faster  than  we  are.  In  Europe.  Stalin  has 
175  Soviet  divisions  and  60  satellite  divi- 
sions. Ona  allies  In  Western  Europe  have 
about  13  divisions,  and  we  have  6.  The  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe — as  General  Eisen- 
hower leaves  It— consists,  therefore,  of  about 
19  divisions  on  o\ir  side  against  more  than 
200  on  the  Communist  side,  and.  In  case  of 
war,  control  of  the  air  over  the  European 
battlefield  would  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  war  in  Korea  continues  without  any 
visible  results.  Our  planes  are  outnumbered 
4  to  1:  our  ground  forces  2  to  1.  We  could 
have  won  that  war  If  we  had  followed  the 
advice  of  oxir  greatest  soldier.  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  Gut  President  preferred  to  fire  him 
and  appease  Russia  and  then  fall  for  a  false 
truce  proposal  which  enabled  the  weakened 
Communists  to  rebuild  their  strength.  To- 
day ovir  policy  In  Korea  is  exactly  that  of 
the  French  during  their  so-called  phony  war 
against  Hitler  from  November  1939  to  May 
1040.  The  French  waited  while  Hitler  built 
up  his  strength.  In  May  1940,  the  French 
Army  was  destroyed.  I  pray  God  that  our 
national  administration  Is  not  preparing 
the  same  fate  for  our  men  In  Korea.  Last 
week,  on  May  27,  1952.  Winston  Churchill 
stated  with  great  solemnity  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  situation  In  Korr>a  is 
now  very  grave.  That  optimistic  warrior 
does  not  use  such  words  lightly.  Our  pres- 
ent policy  has  brought  neither  security  nor 
peace,  nor  does  it  protect  our  scdvency  at 
home.  The  President  demands  the  right  to 
spend  $35,000,000,000  in  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  and  also  in  the  following  year.  This 
will  take  30  percent  of  the  people's  income 
pl\u  7  percent  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. Many  economists  feel  that  we  can- 
not prevent  Inflation  or  maintain  a  free 
economy  at  all  If  we  take  more  than  25  per- 
cent for  Government.  The  tremendous 
taxes  are  a  burden  on  every  family  and  are 
reducing  our  standard  of  living.  They  deter 
the  progress  In  production  which  Is  the  basis 
of  our  strength.  The  Republican  candidate 
must  propose  a  program  to  insure  our  secu- 
rity and  maintain  peace  unless  tbat  security 
Is  threatened,  and  do  It  by  a  program  which 
does  not  prevent  the  maintenance  of  our 
liberty  and  our  progress  at  home. 

Foreign  policy  Is  deeply  involved  with 
military  policy.  There  Is  only  one  foreign 
and  military  policy  which  will  maintain  our 
security  and  our  peace  and  our  solvency,  and 
that  Is  the  building  of  an  air  force  siifll- 
dently  large  to  control  the  air  over  this 
country,  over  the  oceans  which  surround 
this  continent,  and  able  to  deliver  atom 
bombs  on  Russian  cities  and  manufacturing 
plants.  Such  an  air  force  would  certainly 
be  able  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism 
across  the  sea  to  Island  countries.  All  other 
policies  must  be  Incidental  to  that  principal 
policy,  and  It  is  the  one  thing  In  which 
the  administration  has  completely  fallen 
down  in  spite  of  the  appropriation  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  There  has  been  a  steady 
deterioration  In  our  comparative  air  power, 
which  began  while  General  Elsenhower  was 
Chief  of  Staff.  The  tremendously  expensive 
administration  program,  952,000.000.000  for 
the  Armed  Forces  and  $10,500,000,000  for  aid 
to  foreign  countries  seems  to  have  been 
dominated  by  two  obsessions:  First,  that 
this  country  cannot  be  defended  unless  we 
can  successfully  defend  Europe;  and.  second, 
that  a  war  against  Russia  can  only  be  won 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  with  bayonets. 
I  do  not  want  to  depreciate  the  Importance 
of  Europe,  or  withdraw  our  aid.  but  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  that  control  of  the  air  must  be 


prl<xlty  No.  1.  The  administration  policy 
has  made  the  European  defense  project  the 
No.  1  priority  after  certain  necessities  for 
the  Korean  war,  but  even  their  European 
commitments  have  sapped  military  strength 
which  otherwise  woiild  have  been  available 
for  Mr.  Truman's  war  In  Korea. 

Mr.  Dulles  points  out  In  his  article  In  Life 
magazine  that  the  whole  European  project. 
"Justifiable  as  it  Is,  woiild  only  make  de- 
fensible 500  of  the  20.000  miles  which  is  the 
length  of  the  free  world's  frontier  with  the 
Soviet  world."  He  says  "that  those  who  think 
only  of  Western  Europe  and  of  making  it  Im- 
pregnable, without  regard  to  the  Near,  Mid- 
dle, and  Far  East,  and  Africa,  are  Just  as 
blind  as  those  who  think  only  of  the  United 
States  and  of  making  It  Impregnable." 

In  fact,  our  leaders  have  become  the  new 
isolationists.  They  would  abandon  most 
of  Europe  and  most  of  Asia  to  Russia  and 
adopt  a  purely  defensive  policy  which  has 
no  hope  of  bringing  freedom  to  millions  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain,  or  even  to  the  200 
Americans  now  caught  in  Red  China,  or 
Oatis  In  Czechoslovakia. 

"Would  I  withdraw  from  Europe?"  Cer- 
tainly not.  I  believe  we  should  continue  to 
arm  those  nations  who.  In  good  faith,  are 
prepared  to  use  our  arms  to  protect  them- 
selves against  Communist  aggression.  I 
would  leave  our  six  divisions  there  until  the 
Europeans  have  reached  a  position  where 
they  can  defend  themselves.  But  obviously 
If  220,000,000  people  in  Europe.  50  percent 
more  than  our  whole  population,  cannot  de- 
fend themselves  with  our  arms,  we  cannot 
doit. 

But  back  of  our  European-aid  p.-ogram 
seem  to  be  the  fallacies  of  oiir  land  generals 
and  the  theory  that  we  must  develop  a  vast 
army  to  be  transported  to  Europe  as  soon  as 
a  war  starts.  This  is  the  theory  behind  the 
promotion  of  a  universal  military  training 
program  on  top  of  o\ir  already  tremendous 
defense  costs.  It  U  based  on  the  often-re- 
peated assertion  that  a  war  can  only  be  won 
on  the  ground,  and  that  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  are  merely  supporting  arms  for  the 
Infantry.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that 
we  cannot  possibly  afford  a  standing  army 
svifflclently  strong  to  engage  Russia  on  Euro- 
pean soil,  where  they  can  outnvunber  us 
10  to  1,  the  very  battlegroxind  they  would 
like  to  select.  Certainly,  we  cannot  have 
such  an  army  ready  at  the  beginning  of  a 
war  without  turning  this  country  into  a 
garrison  state.  In  World  War  n.  we  had 
63  divisions  in  Europe,  not  6,  and  the  Rtis- 
slans  were  fighting  on  our  side.  We  had 
12,000,000  men  under  arms. 

We  might  as  well  recognize  that,  except 
as  a  very  minor  participant,  we  cannot  hope 
to  match  the  Red  army  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  or  the  continent  of  Asia,  except  per- 
haps after  a  long  preparation.  Control  of  the 
air  and  of  the  sea  must  be  the  first  priority. 
We  could  build  a  wall  of  men  across  Europe 
and  unless  we  have  control  of  the  air  over 
the  oceans,  the  Russians  could  destroy  Lon- 
don and  Paris  and  all  of  Western  Europe 
with  their  atom  bombs.  We  could  bxilld  a 
wall  of  men  across  Europe  and  this  country 
would  not  be  certain  of  security.  We  would 
still  be  open  to  Soviet  bombing  attack  from 
Russian  bases  In  Siberia  and  across  the 
Arctic. 

We  m\ist  be  concerned  to  be  strong  'ji  our 
own  right.  To  admit  for  a  moment  that 
we  could  not  defend  ourselves,  even  if  con- 
tinental Europe  were  overrun,  is  a  defeatism, 
pure  and  simple,  for  there  are  many  uncer- 
tainties about  the  defense  of  Europe.  Any 
such  defense  depends  on  close  agreement 
and  cooperation  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. If  either  falls  to  cooperate,  or  If 
Germany  Is  prevented  from  participating  by 
French  opposition,  it  would  ht  difficult,  in 
fact  almost  Impossible,  to  defend  Europe 
against  a  Russian  attack.  We  must  not  ad- 
mit that  our  safety  depends  on  begging 
bayonets  from  Germany  or  from  France.    Of 


course,  we  desire  them  as  our  allies  In  a  war 
against  Russia.  Of  course,  we  should  be 
willing  to  aid  them  with  arms,  but  it  cannot 
be  the  primary  basis  of  our  policy.  If  we  are 
strong  In  our  own  right,  many  other  nations 
Will  be  begging  to  be  our  allies  instead  of 
having  our  Secretary  of  State  on  his  knees 
begging  them  for  an  army  to  defend  us. 

Control  of  the  air  also  is  the  only  possible 
Insurance  of  peace,  and  Russia  must  know 
that  certain  kinds  of  aggression  will  be  met 
by  an  air  attack.  Winston  Churchill  says 
that  It  is  the  threat  of  atomic  bombing 
which  has  deterred  Russia  from  attacking 
during  the  past  5  years.  Certainly,  it  has 
not  been  land  troops  In  Europe,  for  there 
have  been  no  land  troops  there.  The  Rus- 
sians could  have  marched  to  the  English 
Channel  at  any  time  during  that  period,  or 
even  today.  The  ability  of  our  Air  Force  to 
deliver  atom  bomlM  on  Russia  should  never 
be  open  to  question;  and  today  it  Is  being 
questioned,  even  by  our  own  experts.  Until 
It  Is  fully  established  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  peace. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  am  an  isolationist 
because  I  voted  against  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
but  I  made  it  clear  at  that  time  that  I  was 
In  favor  of  definitely  notifying  Russia  that  If 
they  attacked  any  of  the  pact  nations,  they 
would  And  themselves  at  war  with  us.  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  Europe.  That  certainly 
Is  not  Isolationism.  My  proposal  would  have 
been  more  effective  than  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
Its  obligation  much  more  definite  and  It 
would  not  have  Involved  us  in  a  20-year  obli- 
gation to  Interfere  in  every  war  in  Europe. 
It  would  have  been  even  more  effective  as  a 
deterrent  to  Russia  and  much  leas  expensive. 
Again  I  am  interested  in  Mr.  Dulles'  position 
on  this  pact.  He  points  out  that  Senator 
Vandenberg  said  of  the  pact  that  "It  is  the 
warning  and  the  potentialities,  not  military 
forces-ln-belng  which  meastire  the  effect  of 
this  knock-out  admonition."  Mr.  Dulles 
says,  however,  that  almost  immediately  after 
the  treaty  was  ratified,  the  administration 
abandoned  the  deterrent  theory  of  Senator 
Vandenberg  and  in  the  fall  of  1949  submitted 
a  military-assistance  program.  My  whole 
program  was  based  on  the  necessity  of  this 
deterrent  to  Russian  aggression.  Mr.  Dulles 
points  out  that  he  and  Senator  Vandenberg 
largely  rewrote  the  administration's  bill  so 
as  to  reduce  greatly  the  sum  appropriated, 
and  to  require  that  the  program  be  geared 
Into  European  integration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  reduced  the  authorization  to  about 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Now  the  admln« 
Istratlon  wants  to  spend  eight  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  Dulles  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
the  European  policy.  He  points  out  that  we 
have  spent  $30,000,000,000  in  Western  Europe 
In  5  years,  and  that  each  time  the  adminis- 
tration avowed  a  constructive  piirpose,  which 
In  fact  it  has  not  achieved.  Mr.  Dtilles  seems 
to  have  adopted  almoft  exnctly  the  position 
on  Europe  which  I  have  maintained  during 
the  last  4  years.  He  feels  as  I  do  that  control 
of  the  air,  and  the  ability  to  strike  when 
Russia  makes  a  move  threatening  our  secu- 
rity, must  be  the  key  to  our  military  policy, 
that  our  present  program  of  containing  Rus- 
sia throughout  the  world  Is  far  beyond  our 
economic  capacity. 

I  have  been  asked  what  I  would  do  about 
General  MacArthtir.  Any  Republican  ad- 
ministration that  woiild  not  make  maximum 
use  of  the  unique  abilities  and  knowledge 
of  General  MacArtbur  would  indeed  be  dere- 
lict in  its  duty  to  the  American  people.  The 
benefits  of  his  wisdom  are  long  overdue,  and 
I  would  certainly  make  available  to  our 
mlUtary  and  foreign  policies  thU  experi- 
ence which  Is  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
This  administration  has  t>een  Ignoring  one 
of  its  greatest  assets  of  national  defense. 
We  must  have  a  complete  restudy  and  re- 
forming of  the  whole  program  by  someone 
who  is  not  bound  by  the  Pentagon  policies 
of  recent  years. 
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I  am  MkiMl  Whether  the  poUey  I 

save  mrtMy.  The  beet  mllttary  advlm  X 
itMive  ll  tt}«t  It  can  saw  Ulttaof  of  dollazB. 
The  dUncnlty  with  ttte  Air  ftroe  is  not  laok 
of  approprte^ttons  today,  bat  tack  of  laeeraat 
and  eosphasls  by  those  led  afstny  toy  Burope 
and  land  warfare. 

It  WW  tt«  same  oM-tashlooed  ohseaslon 
of  our  land  generals,  the  belief  that  we  had 
to  have  Boislan  bayonets  In  Bara^e,  which 
Impened  oil  to  make  every  conceesion  to 
Bwilan  military  poUey  at  Tehran  and  Tal« 
ta.  It  was  because  of  the  obeeselon  that 
we  had  to  }iave  Russian  troops  to  drive  the 
Japanese  ajt  of  Manchuria,  that  at  Yalta 
we  agreed  t)  turn  over  Manchuria  and  there- 
fore China  to  Ooramanlst  domination.  The 
nim  oM-Iaahloocd  obuwslon  for  ground 
combat  Is  <lomlnattng  our  policy  today.  It 
threatens  oar  liberty  and  our  free  economy. 
It  U  rMleuloos  to  spend  $10.aO0.000X>00  nest 
year  for  akl  to  foreign  eoontrtee  wtthout  any 
aasirance  tiiat  an  adequate  air  foroe  will  bo 
able  to  protect  either  Europe  or  the  United 
Statee. 

There  Is  another  thhtg  to  be  eaSd  abovt 
the  admin Istretton's  foreign  poUey.  It  is 
fWWiy  negattw  and  defensive.  It  attempts 
to  oontaln  communism,  but  does  nothing  to 
answer  the  queetion  so  often  asked  me:  How 
would  you  Anally  defeat  eommvnlaB?  I 
believe  that  flnaUy  we  oan  only  achieve  vto- 
tory  by  winning  the  battle  sgiit— »  eomiAn- 
nlam  In  the  minds  of  men.  Hwt  can  only 
be  done  by  active  propaganda  and  the  or- 
pmtaattoo  of  forom  of  freedom  everywhere. 
Oar  propa(;anda  most  be  far  superior  te  that 
developed  lip  to  date  toy  the  IFolos  of 
I  never  beard  of  anybody  In  Aaaarl 
converted  to  oomm«nlsm  %y 
hroadcaattag  from  KoasU. 

Hwllieiinore,  our  propaganda  iKist  bo 
hMOd  on  a  sineere  belief  In  IRierty,  and  » 
det«rmln»l  effort  to  show  that  the  bepplnem 
gf  peoples  cui  only  be  oMataed  nnder  a  tree 
■|eU)m  of  their  own  ehooelBi.  IPs  aoid 
whole  world  on  liberty  after 
ary  War  vhlch  inspired  the 
tiosk.  We  can  do  the  snaae  )oh  now.  But 
$»  eoeeeed.  we  ouraelvm  moM  hsUeee  la 
niicity. 

Oertatn^  the  decMon  of  oar  people  In  the 
IMd  preeldenttal  Section  was  a  mtaed  and 
uncertain  one.  If  they  are  willing  In  19$a  to 
take  a  definite,  ovm  wiieamlng  rtaad  agatest 
the  trend  toward  totaBtarlan  government,  we 
can  set  out  on  a  eraaade  and  ^read  the  doe- 
trtne  of  tndtrldaal  liberty  throagtaaat  the 
wortd. 

We  mtaX  mcuvhal  the  farces  of  freedom, 
both  this  side  and  the  other  vide  of  the  Iron 
enrtetn.  wo  they  are  reedy  to  go  If  a  break 
In  Kremlin  strength  or  unity  ever  oosnea. 
It  would  he  criminal  to  atteoipa  today  to 
foment  iiatlanai  revolts  In  Ihrnsla  aad  her 
satMlte  ooontrles  since  tbat  would  produce 
OBly  ttw  morder  of  the  entl-CoBMnunlsts  by 
the  Communist  secret  poUee.  Heverthetses. 
help  antt-OoaamuBlst 
to  keep  the  hope  for  liberty 
among  their  people.  Then,  whea  the  ttme 
la  ripe,  iippartanmea  earn  be  eaplcdted.  and 

[thepatrlotBaf  the 
naSUved  erea  men  ready  to 


The  peoplm  of 
captive  elavm.  drtven  by  Soviet  satanite  gov 
emments  to  eerre  agalMt  thefr  wfflthecauae 
of  Soviet  tyrmnny.  We  ougnt  to  employ  the 
native  iinderground  agencies  In  each  op- 
Bieased  country  who,  with  ua,  believes  In 
fi— duiii  but  knows  far  better  than  we  do  the 
means  ty  which  its  people  can  be  converted 
to  our  aids.  There  are  millions  of  heroio 
antl-Gaamunlst  Busslans,  Poles,  Uthuanl- 
mis.  Uta«lnlaiM.  Slovaka.  Caecha.  Rumanians, 
^'Qgtmummt,  BulgarlaoB.  Latvians  who  desire 
passionately  to  tteow  o«  the  Soviet  yoke  and 
to  achieve  once  more  thalr  ladepeadenoe  and 
freedom. 

Moet  of  thoee  aateUlte  countries  and  peo- 
Blca  w<re  deUvered  into  the  hands  of  the 


Oommvnlsts   by  the   Talta 
That   American   dipkmatic   Inatru- 

It,  hew  fubmttted  to  Um  StDdte.  syi- 

tematloaDy  violabed  by  the  Hiwslans.  defend- 
ed only  by  those  oAetals  of  the  Departaaent 
at  State  who  are  siaramnrtss  to  the  crime, 
must  be  formally  dteearded  toy  concreeskmal 
reaolntlan  as  a  basis  for  American  foreiga 
pohcy. 

The  achievement  of  Aaaerloan  control  of 
the  ah.  and  the  very  knowledge  of  that  tact, 
wia  aaalrru  the  propaganda  of  communism 
and  the  powv  of  Soviet  Ruasla. 

I  see  that  Mr.  DuUm  also  In  his  Life  artl- 
ele  outlines  a  poUey  baaed  on  these  principles 
and  tbe  moral  leadership  of  the  United 
Statee.  y**^  says  tlwt  the  United  States  must 
poMlety  assert  *ttaat  It  wanu  and  expects 
Uherattan  to  ooeor."  I  outlined,  the  same 
prlndple  In  my  book  6  months  a^o. 

In  tact,  it  la  iia enuring  to  find  that  Mr. 
DoUee*  preeent  position  Is  so  close  to  my  own. 
and  I  hope  that  It  Indleates  that  we  wUi  have 
oomplefee  unity  in  the  ttnai  deveiopmant  of  a 
Republican  foreign  policy  plank. 

I  believe  I  have  anawcred  aU  the  quea- 
tlons  sti  ted  at  the  beginning  of  this  tarosd- 
oast,  esoept  the  questions:  What  I  would 
do  about  Korea,  and  whether  we  sboold  re- 
main In  the  United  Natlans?  I  am  In  favor 
at  remaining  In  the  Dnlted  Nationa.  even 
though  our  experience  with  Communist 
China  shows  that  It  is  a  hopelem  weaprei  to 
be  used  to  prevent  ttimsmn.  In  fact,  we 
««  about  to  eonlhm  tbe  si^issslnn  of  the 
Chinese  Ouaaaauulets  In  Korea  becaoae  we 
have  no  aMemattee. 

I  pointed  out  when  1  voted  to  rattfyttie 
XT    H.  Charter  that  the  veto  power  woold 
prevent  It  ever  beinf  effective  as  a  weapon 
to  prevent  or  pmilsh  aggresaloa.    But  it  coo- 
tatas  many  provisions  designed  to  fwevent 
war  by  the  peaceful  means  of  medUtton  or 
arbitration,  or  adjudication.    I  also  bcUeve 
the  open  diseueslon  of  dtffsrsaees  In  the  As- 
sembly, even  the  vodferous.  Is  a  good  th1n«. 
At    least    the    possible    canses    of    war    are 
brought  out  In  the  open  Instead  of  fester- 
ing nndemeath.    8o  I  believe  we  sboidd  re- 
main a  member,  and  do  oer  best  to  amend 
ttw  Charter  eo  tbat  action  Is  based  on  In- 
ternational law  and  the  adhadloation  of  an 
tmparttal  trilMsaal,  and  the  veto  eliminated. 
At  the  preeent  tUne  I  would  try  to  com- 
plete an   armlatlee   In  Korea,  because  our 
weaknem  In  the  air  Is  soeh  Oiat  we  coald 
not  hope  to  reeume  a  sueceesful  war  unta 
many  months  of  hnprovetaent  In  our  air 
power.    When  the  armlsttoe  Is  completed,  I 
would  arm  the  South  Korenns  and  In  time 
withdraw  American  troops.     I  do  not  think 
ttiat  as  a  pennaoent  policy  we  sbouki  ever 
station  troops  on  the  ornttoent  of  Europe  or 
the  continent  of  Asia. 

The  position  which  X  have  outlined  today 
proposes  an  American  foreign  policy  which 
will  protect  our  security.  Insure  otrr  peace 
as  far  as  that  is  possible,  maintain  our  sol- 
vency and  ultimately  defeat  communism  In 
the  thlnds  of  men.  It  should  provide  a 
moral  leadership  to  the  whole  world,  far 
mOB*  than  the  hand -out  policy  which  only 
alienates  those  who  have  recelTOd  our 
chanty. 

Z  have  been  Interested  In  the  fact  that  my 
Republican  opponents  have  spent  their 
whole  tlnM  atta^l^'^e  'hy  position  whenever 
I  differed  with  admlnlstratloa  policy — ap- 
parently they  approve  everything  Mr.  Ache- 
son  has  done,  and  want  to  see  a  campaign 
run  on  a  me-too  basis.  They  seem  to  be 
afraid  tb°*^  a  direct  attack  on  the  adminls- 
tzatlon  Is  an  attack  on  General  Elsenhower. 
I  hopt  that  Mr.  Dulles  acLd  others  will 
convince  them  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that 
I  am  substantially  right.  I  hope  all  Repub- 
llcana  can  ^^pm^'i"*  on  a  platform  and  cam- 
paign coi>d*"""<"g  the  iucconpetence  and 
lack  of  Judgment  and  pro -Communist  sym- 
pathies of  those  who  have  guided  our  poll- 
olas  Xrom  Yalta  until  todajri  *'^  auMMrtlng 
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EXTT9CBION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON  ' 

OP  boxneiAJra 
nV  THB  HOUSE  OT  RIPBhUUI  LATINS 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1952 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  thd 
request  of  my  constituent  •njonms  F. 
Gessner,  of  Hammcmcl.  La.,  I  insert  in 
the  App**"^^  at  the  Rscobo  an  article 
which  he  has  writtea  oo  the  above- 
named  law  and  the  detiskm  that  was 
rendered  by  the  Social  Security  Board  la ' 
his  ease.  The  foUowing  are  Mr.  Oe»- 
ner's  views: 

I2CCQOZX2SS  or  TBx  8oc3AX.-SscimxT  Law 

A  law  Is  like  a  contract— it  is  in  fact  a 
sodal  eontmet  la  that  it  Is  difieult  to  write 
it  so  tbat  It  win  cover  every  onntingmcy  and. 
at  the  aame  time,  be  not  too  restrictive.  ▲ 
busineBs  oonlract  which  Is  vague  or  not  in- 
dasive  — m^tr*'  ■■ay  lead  to  diemtlsf action 
and  '***£■**«■«  On  the  other  hesid.  one  that 
Is  too  specific  and  too  detailed  may  also  ilmtt 
Ite  effeetivenem  because  aS.  reseoosbls  sped- 
llcatians  omitted  or  some  onforeeeen  taxi- 
dental  that  should  have  been  included. 

Thus,  the  sodal-eeeurtty  law  eo  vast  In  Iia 
applleatAon  has  defeotu  and  oontalna  In- 
equities and  miasticea.  It  should  be  the  alaa 
of  the  Oongiem  to  eonect  some  of  theee  In- 
equittes  as  far  as  possible. 

When  the  plan  for  the  eorlsl  eerxirlty 
was  first  formulated  In  the  early  thIrtlaB. 
of  its  objecavm  eras  the  rettreaaent  of  woih- 
cn  at  the  a«e  of  «5  eo  that  yoaa«er  aaen  and 
ooold  gain  enoikloyiaent.    Jts  ftmrta 
ital  idea  waa  to  create  emptoymemt  aa 
weU  as  to  proride  old-a«s  Inoome. 

this  theory  andsEtylae  the  orlglaal 
:uilty  law  which  wesit  into  effect 
1,  IMT.  docs  not  now  apply,  la 
the  depression  days  the  amounts  set  np  for 
«  paymants  vailed  from  tlO  to  tM 
ithly.  It  was  aasnined  that  after  woi^ 
lx«  for  a  lifetime  $80  per  aoKxth  woakl  ha 
ample  to  keep  ooe  in  fairly  eamfortatdo 
etreumatanoe.  Of  ooutxe.  a  decrease  la  tlie 
valtis  of  the  dollar  has  xipaet  this 
ttoa.  Bat  the  original 
to  be  an  aid  to  the  nnemployad  )uat  aa 
the   40-hour-week  law. 

Under  preeent  ocstdltlaBs  the  sodal-aecu- 
zlty  law  Is  not  and  should  not  be  an  aid  to 
the  unemployed  or  fsr  the  purpose  of 
dudng  employment.     There  la.  at 
K  <leoiand  for  ^'■*— ■  that  ni 
Is  at  Ita  iDweet  ebh  and  the 
the 


)obe  and  thoee  wtMi  da  not  want  to 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many 
as  wHo  are  working  and  whowaat  to 
Our  oountry  needa  thraa  wmhrrs 
paymenu  from  the  social -security 
not  sufldent  to  enable  the 
to  live  In  eoaafart  or  provide  for 
iinmlttta    many  over  dS  are  foreed  to 

eo — onder  the  new  act    they  fert^t  tha 
Bulty  which  Is  justly  dve  than 
The  IB  vies  d    social  sauoiliar 
It  to  It.  saasaad  la 
dnfeet  «aly 
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annuitant  from  415  to  dSO  mrmtWy, 
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after  age  75.  These  two  changes  have  helped 
very  little.  In  the  first  place  the  benefi- 
ciary has  to  attain  the  age  of  75  to  begin 
drawing  his  social  security  If  his  earnings 
reach  9600  annually.  How  many  of  those 
thousands  reaching  the  age  of  65  dally  will 
ever  see  75?  Hardly  over  2  percent.  At 
age  21  man's  life  expectancy  Is  around  68. 
If  and  when  he  does  reach  65,  according 
to  American  men  mortality  table,  he  has 
11.34  ye&Ts'  longer  life,  allowing  him  1  year 
and  a  third  In  which  to  collect  his  pension 
plvis  earnings.  A  great  majority  viiil  never 
reach  75.  thus  losing  the  earnings  of  their 
payments  into  the  social -seciirlty  fund  If 
they  continue  to  work  as  they  must  under 
present  conditions  In  order  to  support  them- 
selves. 

Here  Is  the  first  Inequity.  A  man  may  work 
all  of  his  life,  paying  his  social-security  tax 
and  may  never  draw  a  cent  out  of  It  because 
he  may  never  reach  the  point  where  he  can 
live  on  the  $70  or  980  per  month,  the  limit  of 
annuity.  Because  of  the  $50  earning  restric- 
tion many  attaining  retirement  age  of  65 
have  had  to  continue  working  and  thus  be 
denied  the  monthly  payments  from  the 
social-security  fund  to  which  it  would  seem, 
they  are  entitled.  This  restriction  also  af- 
fects widows  with  young  children  to  support. 
They  cannot  possibly  exist  on  the  money  due 
them  from  the  fund.  On  the  other  hand 
they  are  not  permitted  to  take  any  worth- 
while employment  without  relinquishing 
their  social -eecunty  income.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  part-time  work  p&j\ng  up  to  $50 
monthly.  Employers  want  either  a  full-time 
worker  or  none  at  all  except  during  rxish  sea- 
sons or  for  special  occasions. 

The  second  Inequity  of  the  social -security 
law  is  that  which  concerns  the  single  person 
who  may  pay  into  the  f\ind  from  the  time  he 
starts  working,  upon  reaching  66  finds  it 
impossible  to  live  comfortably  on  even  the 
maximum  annuity  of  $80  monthly,  continues 
to  work  and  at  his  death,  say  at  67,  though  he 
has  drawn  not  a  cent,  his  estate  or  whoever 
pays  his  burial  expenses  is  reimbursed  a 
reasonable  amount  for  this  outlay.  Because 
the  law  is  vague  on  this  point  he  does  not 
know  what  class  of  fxineral  he  will  have  "free 
gratis."  For  a  $250  or  $300  funeral  he  will 
have  paid  some  $10,000  over  a  lifetime,  in- 
cluding interest,  and.  with  bis  employer's 
contribution,  a  total  of  $20,000  or  more. 
(These  figures  are  arrived  at  as  follows: 
Starting  work  at  21,  dying  at  67,  the  worker 
has  been  employed  for  46  years.  If  his  aver- 
age salary  was  $3,000  annually  and  his  social 
security  au,  percent — now  it  Is  V/i  percent 
but  gradually  rises  to  3  ^  percent — or  $75  per 
annum,  the  total  for  46  years  would  be  $3,- 
450;  with  compound  interest,  $10,000.)  An- 
other inequity  is  that  of  the  noncoverage  of 
farmers  and  professional  men.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  these  people  should  not  be 
covered  by  social  security.  It  is  true  that 
members  of  the  professions,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  in  the  upper  earning  brackets,  but 
sumy  in  old  age  have  no  money  and  they 
should  be  assured — Just  like  other  persons — 
of  some  income  which  they  have  helped 
provide  for  by  payments  into  the  general 
fund.  Those  who  should  also  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  social-security  law 
particularly  are  ministers  and  farmers,  many 
of  whom  are  unable  to  provide  for  retire- 
ment at  any  age.  Every  worker,  regardless 
of  profession,  business,  trade,  or  Job,  should 
be  covered. 

The  social-security  plan  taxes  worker  and 
emiployer,  collected  out  of  earnings  up  to 
$3,600  annuaUy.  At  65  he  will  be  entitled 
to  annuity  of  so  much  per  month,  depend- 
ing upon  the  time  he  has  worked  and  his 
contribution  to  the  fund,  with  a  maximum 
Of  $80.  provided  he  ceases  working  at  65 
and  earns  not  more  than  $50  monthly  In 
covered  employment.  If  the  worker  bought 
an  annuity  from  an  insurance  company,  pay- 
ing a  certain  percentage  from  his  salary  for 
80  or  40  years,  he  would  receive  a  monthly 


annuity  at  65  as  large  or  nearly  so  as  from 
the  social  security.  But  he  would  receive 
this  whether  he  continued  working  or  not. 
regardless  of  his  net  earnings.  Should  a 
worker,  aged  25,  begin  paying  $185  annually 
to  an  insurance  company  for  an  annuity,  at 
65  he  would  receive  $80  monthly  as  long  as 
he  lived — these  are  approximate  figures.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  event  of  his  death  after 
his  annuity  payments  started  no  money 
would  be  paid  to  his  estate  or  wife,  unless 
provided  for  by  accepting  a  lower  annuity 
with  lesser  payments  to  the  widow,  for  her 
life.  However,  if  he  died  at,  say  60,  all  the 
premiums  he  would  have  paid  the  insurance 
company  for  35  years,  plus  compound  inter- 
est, would  be  refunded  his  wife  or  his  es- 
tate. This  Insurance  has  some  advantages 
as  well  as  (llsadvantages,  compared  to  social 
security,  but  considering  the  fact  that  in- 
surance companiee  are  operated  for  profit, 
benefits  from  such  an  Investment  are  lib- 
eral, compared  to  returns  from  the  non- 
profit-making  Oovernment  social-security 
plan. 

Social -sectirlty  payments  are  not  an  old- 
age  pension:  they  lo'e  the  result  of  savings 
representing  payments  made  into  the  fund 
by  worker  and  employer.  When  looked  at  in 
this  light  the  worker  Is  entitled  to  this  money 
back,  with  interest,  in  the  form  of  monthly 
pa3m3ents.  regardless  of  hi.,  other  income; 
especially  should  this  app]>  to  those  making 
contributions  under  the  law  and  receiving 
these  payments  under  the  law  as  originally 
provided  and  prior  to  abrogation  of  this 
contract  affecting  only  those  who  attained 
the  age  of  65  prior  to  1950,  adversely.  In 
fact  the  present  law  permits  a  man  to  have 
any  income  and  still  draw  social  security, 
except  income  derived  from  covered  em- 
ployment. Tills  means  that  he  cannot  work 
at  any  Job  and  receive  his  social -secxirlty 
checks  which  really  represent  his  savings. 

The  producers  are  penalized,  while  there  is 
a  special  waiver  for  those  inheriting  property 
or  with  fortunate  Investments;  a  person  re- 
ceiving dividends,  rentals.  Interest,  etc.,  may 
have  a  limitless  income  and  still  receive  $80 
monthly  from  the  fiuid.  Is  it  fair  to  penalize 
the  worker  and  favor  one  with  an  already 
sufficient  income? 

The  trouble  is  that  the  plan  is  still  In- 
fluenced by  those  economists  who  think  that 
preventing  people  from  working  creates  Jobs. 
The  reverse  Is  true;  the  more  working,  the 
greater  the  production,  and  the  greater  the 
production,  the  greater  the  demand  for  work- 
ers. These  theorists  are  using  the  plan  to  aid 
employment.  Bven  if  there  weren't  a  fallacy 
In  their  argument,  the  plan  Is  too  big  to  be 
so  limited.  It  is  a  greatly  needed  form  of 
compulsory  saving,  economically  sound,  that 
will  relieve — under  the  proper  conditions-^ 
the  burden  of  old  age  for  both — the  indi- 
vidual and  the  State. 

In  some  ways,  from  an  actuarial  stand- 
point, the  law  Is  too  liberal.  In  the  begin- 
ning it  made  generous  payments  to  older 
workers  and  their  families  after  having  re- 
ceived only  limited  contributions.  The 
amendment  to  the  law,  abrogating — illegal- 
ly— as  affecting  those  covered  originally,  the 
original  now  permits  a  person  of  63  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1951,  to  pay  2>4  percent  on  a  maxi- 
mum Income  of  $3,60O— $81  for  1951  and  the 
same  amount  for  1952,  a  total  of  $162 — and 
on  January  1,  1953,  at  65,  to  begin  drawing 
from  the  fund  $80  monthly.  He  will  receive 
this  annuity  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  if  his 
wife  is  the  same  age  he  Is  entitled  to  $40 
monthly  additional — a  total  of  $120  month- 
ly. A  month's  annuity  check  almost  would 
amount  to  the  total  amount  paid  Into  the 
fund.  If  he  and  his  wife  live  20  years — or 
until  they  are  85 — they  will  have  drawn 
$1,680  annually,  a  total  of  $33,600,  for  which 
they  will  have  contributed  only  $162. 

Contrast  this  with  the  example  given  above 
of  the  man  who,  with  his  employer,  has 
contributed  some  $20,000  to  the  fund  over  a 
lifetime  and  gets  nothing  from  the  fimd  but 


a  simple  funeral.  The  point  Is  that  If  th$ 
social-security  law  can  be  so  liberal  with  the 
man  who  paid  very  little  into  the  fund,  wby 
can  It  not  be  more  liberal  or  fairer  to  the 
man  who  has  contributed  for  many  years  and 
permit  him  to  get  his  annuity  at  65.  whether 
he  works  or  does  not  work? 

The  law  should  be  amended,  first,  to  rein- 
state the  provision  permitting  all  self-em- 
ployed after  65  to  continue  working,  regard- 
less of  earnings,  and  draw  their  compensa- 
tion for  old  age  as  originally  established; 
second,  to  cover  everybody  under  66  who  la 
gainfully  employed. 

Actually  there  shoxild  be  no  limit  on  a 
man's  earnings  or  his  Income  after  he  reaches 
65.  and  he  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
annuity  which  has  been  paid  for  over  the 
years  at  his  own  expense  and  that  of  his 
employer  or  employers.  To  place  the  •§• 
limit  at  75  for  the  removal  of  working  restric- 
tions or  earnings  is  ridiculous.  Not  many 
attain  that  age  and  many  are  not  able  to 
work  even  if  they  wish.  Those  who  can 
work  and  can  find  something  to  do  should 
not  be  penalised  because  they  work — a  social 
good.  Besides,  even  $120  monthly  Is  not  suf- 
ficient nowadays  to  decently  support,  hou— , 
and  clothe  a  couple  accustomed  to  a  falcty 
decent  living. 

Another  serious  angle  to  the  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1960  carries  what 
might  be  called  an  element  of  the  ex  post 
facto.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  self-em- 
ployed writers,  accountants,  and  owners  of 
small  businesses  who.  having  accimiulated 
some  social-security  benefits  and  having  at- 
tained 65.  were  receiving  payments  from  the 
fund,  suddenly  found  themselves  thrown 
back,  as  it  were  into  the  ranks  of  "covered 
employment"  and  their  soclal-seciirlty  "divi- 
dends" cut  off,  causing  serioiu  financial  trou- 
bles In  some  instances.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  contract,  dating  back  to  January 
1,  1937.  was  definitely  established  agreelnc 
with  the  contributor  that  when  tie  attained 
the  age  of  65  he  would  collect  an  annuity,  the 
amount  depending  on  the  amount  and  life 
of  his  contributions,  provld*^  the  contribu- 
tor did  not  continue  working  for  others  in 
"covered  employment."  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands having  reached  the  age  of  68  began  to 
draw  their  social  security  under  this  con- 
tract and  suddenly  foxmd  themselves  de- 
prived of  this  sustaining  Income  because  of  a 
quirk  in  the  new  law  which,  while  attempt- 
ing to  bring  in  millions  of  self-employed  for 
coverage,  neglected  to  except  those  already 
collecting  annuities  earned  by  contract. 
This  change  in  V  e  contract  ts  nOk  only  un- 
fair, from  any  point  of  view,  affecting  all  of 
the  beneficiaries;  it  may  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  whole  point  of  the  social -security  law 
Is  to  help  the  worker  provide  for  a  com- 
petence in  his  old  age.  If  possible,  the  annu- 
ities should  be  large  enough  to  permit  annu- 
itants to  live  comfortably.  The  social-secu- 
rity idea  Is  sensible  because  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  worker  and  employer  the  money 
Is  earned  and  saved. 

Old-age  pensions  are  socialistic,  do  not 
merit  the  same  consideration  as  social  se- 
curity which  is  bought  by  the  worker.  The 
State  owes  no  one  a  living  but  the  State 
can  help  individuals  provide  for  their  old 
age  through  their  own  efforts.  Extension 
of  the  social -security  law  will  eventually 
eliminate  old-age  pensions,  a  most  desirable 
eventuality. 

The  social-security  law  should  be  amended 
to  remove  the  inequities  pointed  out  here: 

Pedexai.  SxcrnuTT  Aoxmct, 

Regional  OmcB. 
Re  appeals    case    No.    1701-8,    Thomas    F. 
Geesner,  claimant — wage  earner  social 
security  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ocssivza, 

Hammond,  La. 
Dkas  Ms.  GEssma:  There  Is  enclosed  m 
copy  of  my  decision  in  your  case  to  the  effect 
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that  your  benefits  are  subject  to  deduction 
from  October  1961  retroactive  to  January 
1951,  it  liaylng  been  determined  that  your 
net  earnings  were  received  as  a  self-employed 
penon  from  a  trade  or  business  not  excepted 
by  section  211  (c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
If  you  disagree  with  any  findings  of  fact  or 
application  of  the  law,  as  stated  in  this  de- 
cision, you  may  request  that  It  be  reviewed 
by  the  Appeals  OouneU  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  Such  request,  how- 
tver,  must  be  in  writing  and  filed  at  any 
field  office  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. If  you  have  any  question  about 
this  decision,  or  desire  further  Information 
i«gardlng  iU  review.  I  sunset  that  you  write 
to  or  call  at  the  nearest  field  oOce  of  tba 
Social  Security  Admlnistratloo. 
smoeraty  your*. 

Basil  O.  Btactnt, 

Mefere*. 

RcmtB's  Dccmow  tw  rta  Cass  or  TBoatas 
F.  Onawaa.  CXAiMAirr,  Caaa  Mo.  1701-8 


fTATM  Toa  MUMAET  nrstraAWca  wonrm  (o«- 
Docnoirs)  of  tmokas  t.  onawn,  wsaa 
Bsairxs.    BocuL    aacuaiif     sooomrr    wo. 

ISS-lO-STTe 

TIUs  caaa  U  before  the  referee  upon  the  re- 
quest for  bearing  filed  on  December  13,  1951, 
by  Thomas  F.  Oeesner.  the  claimant  herein, 
who  is  dissatisfied  with  a  determination  at 
the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance. Social  Sscurlty  Administration.  Fed- 
eral Secitfity  Agency,  Imposing  deductions 
against  his  benefits  from  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1951  retroactive  to  January  1951.  The 
bearli^  was  held  before  the  undersigned 
IvXeree  on  liarch  14,  1951,  at  Hammond  La. 
The  claimant  was  present  and  participated 
In  the  hearing. 

The  determination  from  which  the  claim- 
ant appeale  is  one  imposing  deductions 
against  bte  old-age  insurance  bansAts  under 
ssctlon  not  (b)  of  the  Social  Security  A«^ 
as  amended  in  1960.  The  claimant  filed  ap- 
plication for  primary  insuranoe  benefits  on 
October  27.  1943.  The  Bureau  on  Novam- 
bsr  ta.  IMS,  determined  that  tlie  clahnant 
was  enUtled  to  maothlj  Insuranoe  beaifiis 

«f  •rr.tH. 

The  primary  Insaranee  benefits  «f  9SfJM 
aaonthly  awarded  to  Thomas  F.  Oeesner 
eoaeerted  under  the  new  law  eCeetive 
tsoiber  1,  1960.  to  a  new  rate  ot  $60.01.    On 
May  24.  1951,  the  claimant  advised  the  Bu- 
reau that  he  was  working  bot  was  not  en- 
gaged in  a  trade  or  biisineas  within  the  defl- 
nltloB  of  the  Social  Security  Act.    However 
the  Bureau  suspended  paymenu  to  ciattnant 
during  October  1961  retroacUve  to  January 
1951  during  the  development  of  the  eovsrsfs 
question.    Payments  were  suspended  In  Oo- 
tober  1961  retroactive  to  January  1961  be- 
cause ttie  Bureau  did  determine  that   the 
work  performed  by  tlie  claimant  was  covered 
employment  under  tije  aodal  Security  Act. 
and  that  the  benefits  the  claimant  was  re- 
ceiving were  subject  to  deduction.    He  was 
notlAed  of  this  determination  on  Oetobar  19. 
1961.    With  this  determination  the  rislmant 
disagreed   and   asked   for   a   tiearlng   before 
a  r^ieree  on   the  ground  that  his  servioes 
as  a  self-employed  person  were  performed 
ae  a  full-time   practicing   accountant   and 
tiisfdfnre  do  not  require  deduction. 

Section  303  (b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
ae  amended,  prayitXea  in  part  that  at  such 
times  as  the  Administrator  ahall  determine, 
there  shall  be  a  deduction  of  the  payment 
to  wblcli  an  individual  U  entitled,  for  any 
moiilh  in  which  such  individual  is  under 
the  age  of  75  and  for  which  month  he  Is 
charged  with  net  earnings  from  aSif-employ- 
ment  of  more  tban  $50. 

Section  ail  (a)  of  the  act  defines  "net 
earnings  from  self-employment"  as  the  groes 
income  derived  by  an  individual  from  any 
trade  or  businsss  carried  on  by  such  indi- 
Tldual.  less  allowable  deductions. 

Section  ill  (c)  of  the  act  defines  "trads 
or  imslness**  so  as  to  exclude  among  other 


occupations  not  pertinent  to  the  Issue  in 
this  case,  service  by  an  Individual  in  tlie 
exercise  of  his  profession  as  a  certified  public 
accountant,  or  an  accountant  registered  or 
licensed  as  an  accountant  under  State  or 
municipia  law.  or  as  a  full-time  practicing 
aocountant. 

The  Issue  before  the  referee  is  whether  the 
claimant's  net  earnings  after  January  1951 
were^reeeived  from  work  as  a  full-time  prac- 
ticing public  accountant  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Social  Security  Act.  If  so.  siich 
net  earnings  are  net  earnings  from  self -em- 
ployment in  a  trade  or  business,  and  no  de- 
ductions are  required. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  undisputed.  The 
claimant  resides  in  the  city  of  Hammond. 
La.,  where  he  ts  engaged  in  the  business  of  a 
public  accountant  for  the  past  10  years.  He 
was  born  on  October  18.  1878,  and  Is  now 
under  79  years  of  age.  The  claimant  was 
married  to  Bmily  J.  Manton  on  September 
13,  1946,  and  Ralph  and  Jerry  D.  Manton  are 
stepchildren  of  the  claimant  and  were  born 
on  February  17,  1937.  and  April  25.  1939.  re- 
^ectlrely. 

The  claimant  produced  a  city  license  is- 
sued by  the  city  of  Hammond.  La.,  showing 
that  the  claimant  had  paid  $5  as  a  Ucense  to 
conduct  the  business  of  public  accountancy 
in  the  etty  of  Hammond,  La.,  during  the  pe- 
riod ending  December  81.  1951,  and  likewise 
an  occupational  llosaae  Issued  by  the  depart- 
ment of  revenue,  Stete  of  Louisiana,  dated 
November  7.  1951.  and  indicating  that  the 
claimant  was  licensed  to  conduct  the  indi- 
cated business,  to  wit.  business  accountant, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1951.  and 
slgiied  by  W.  A.  Cooper,  collector  of  revenue. 
Tht'  facts  further  showed  that  tte  claimant 
held  a  university  degree  in  the  College  of 
Arte  and  Bclenoee  from  Tulane  University, 
class  of  1896,  but  that  he  held  no  degree  in 
accounting  and  that  no  degrees  were  offo^d 
for  such  work  In  the  South  at  the  time  of  his 
graduation.  He  had  2  years  of  study  in  book- 
keeping "^"^  accounting  from  1896  to  1898  at 
Soule  Business  School  In  New  Orleans,  which 
was  operated  by  an  individual  considered 
an  authority  in  hta  field.  The  claimant  had 
his  own  etatioaery  business  from  1808  to 
1918,  and  for  years  kept  his  own  books  and 
accounting  systems  and  kept  accounts  for 
strawberry  growers  for  a  number  of  years, 
prom  1094  to  1838  ha  was  employed  by  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  and  for  6  years  during 
t*»»?  period  he  was  territorial  supervisor  au- 
diting dlatrlet  offices  In  Dallas.  Houston,  Port 
Worth,  Mew  Orleans,  liemplils,  Binnmgham, 
Atlanta,  Jacksonville,  and  Uiami. 

In  1043  he  opened  an  office  as  a  public 
aooountant  In  Hammond,  La.  He  Is  not 
listed  In  the  classlfled  section  of  the  tele- 
phone directory  because  he  considers  it  non- 
productive and  more  expansive  than  a  regu- 
lar listing.  He  holds  hiwi— if  out  as  a  publlo 
aeoountant  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  radio, 
and  by  w^a»  Rls  offios  is  In  bis  home.  How- 
ever, he  keeps  records  for  a  number  of  firms 
In  that  city  and  maintains  ea^  books  and 
lailgsiB  and  prepares  tax  returns  for  SO  firms. 
la  of  wbleh  are  considered  large  local  in- 
stitutions. Be  also  prepares  inoome-tax  re- 
turns for  some  300  persons  in  a  year  and 
bis  work  on  the  whole  variee  from  preparing 
flr.^tM.1^1  statements  to  giving  advice  and 
Mslstsnns  on  current  sastters  such  as  prioe 
regulations  and  State  sales  taaea.  There  Is 
no  question  as  to  Uxe  amount  of  his  net 
Income  from  self -employment  which  he  ad- 
mitted to  be  more  than  $3,000  for  the  year 
1961.  Under  the  foregoing  facts  the  Bureau 
found  that  the  claimant  waa  not  a  full-time 
practicing  public  accountant  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  tlM 
reason  that  the  claimant  was  not  legally 
qualified  under  th»  law  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana to  engage  In  the  profession  of  a  pub- 
be  aocountant. 

The  law  deallnff  with  aeooontants  In  the 
State  of  Loidsiana  Is  set  forth  in  chapter  a, 
pagee  9S6-m,  Tolmne  81.  West's  LoulMana 


Revised  Statuiss.  This  Uw  sets  out  tbt 
manner  of  licensing  accountants  in  Louisi- 
ana, establishes  a  State  board  of  certified 
public  aooountanU,  gives  the  powers  of  sucb 
board,  determines  qualifications  of  account- 
ants, revokes  certificates,  suspends  memberik 
etc^  and  provides  other  (lenaltles  for  unlaw- 
ful ptractice  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Under  the  above  law  tbe  only  people  who 
may  be  styled  as  public  accountants  are 
those  who  have  qualified  under  tbe  lOM  act. 
Since  the  1924  act  everyone  must  qualify  as 
a  certtfied  public  accountant.  Thoee  who 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  of 
public  accotmtant  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  act  were  given  60  days  in  which  to 
file  application  and  qualify  \inder  the  same 
law.  In  short,  since  1924  everjrone  must 
qualify  as  a  certified  public  aocountant. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  undisputed.  Tba 
claimant  is  not  a  certified  public  acooimtan^ 
not  a  ileeneed  or  registered  public  account- 
ant tmder  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  LoaU- 
siana.  He  has  not  complied  with  the  laws 
of  Louisiana  as  to  acquiring  the  right  to  prao- 
tioe  his  profession  in  such  State.  Be  ad- 
mitted be  has  not  been  authorized  by  tha 
State  board  of  certified  public  accountants 
to  practice  the  profeesion  of  accountancy  In 
such  State  and  admitted  that  he  had  not 
applied  for  such  admission  and,  further. 
knew  that  he  could  not  be  granted  permis- 
sion to  practice  accountancy  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  sbould  he  nukke  such  applica- 
tion before  the  State  board  of  accountancy 
that  is  authorised  to  regulate  and  supervise 
such  profession. 

"Whether  a  person  who  received  a  degree 
issued  by  ttM  National  AssocUtion  of  Cer- 
tified PubUc  AccountanU  in  Washington, 
D.  C^  was  recognized  by  the  laws  of 
T,«^«^^a»^  and  whether  it  was  lawful  for 
a  member  of  such  association  to  hold  him- 
self out  as  a  certified  public  accountant  in 
Louisiana,  was  governed  by  the  statutes  reg- 
ulating practice  of  public  accountants  in 
Louisiana"  (see  opinion  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 1934-26,  p.  aO). 

"Mo  person  can  practice  public  accounting 
In  Louisiana  without  having  qualified  as  a 
oertlfled  public  accountant,  and  a  person 
offering  his  services  to  the  public  and  desig- 
nating hl"*"*'^  as  'aooountant'  or  'auditor* 
is  effectually  a  public  accountant"  (see 
opinion  of  Attorney  General  1986-38,  p.  3). 

Under  the  laws  of  Louisiana  the  sole  power 
of  regulating,  supervising,  and  controlling  ae- 
eountancy  in  the  State  of  Loxilaiana  is  fixed 
In  the  State  board  of  oertlfled  public  ao- 
oountants  and  only  such  board  has  tha 
power  to  license  or  to  certify  public  account- 
anU.  WhUe  the  claimant  in  1924  might  have 
qiuOlfled  »*  a  public  accotmtant  In  the  State 
of  Louisiana  by  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  within  60  days  of  the  pea- 
sage  of  same,  the  facts  are  that  he  did  not 
do  so,  nor  has  he  since  qualified  as  a  public 
accotmtant  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  although  he  has  held  himself  out 
to  the  public  ss  a  public  accountant,  and  for 
the  past  10  years  apparently  has  performed 
this  woek  from  his  residence.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  the  claimant's  edueation  or  his 
ability  to  perform  the  wotli  of  a  public  ac- 
countant, for  from  his  eaperlance  and  train- 
ing he  is  perbi^M  well  qualllled  to  do  Om 
work  and  to  serve  the  general  public  ha  the 
capacity  for  which  he  advertises.  But  this 
Is  beside  the  point  and  not  relevant  for  it  Is 
tiear  that  the  claimant  must  be  legally  qual- 
ified to  engage  in  the  profeesion  of  a  pubUe 
accotmtant  In  the  Stats  of  Louisiana.  Th* 
State  of  Louisiana  Qcensss  both  certified  and 
public  accountants  through  the  State  board 
at  certified  public  aoootintanta.  and  thia 
ageaey  has  not  delegated  He  povsr  to  other 
political  subdivisions  of  such  State.  Thh 
llcenass  that  ths  claimant  reeehrad  from 
the  cftty  ot  Hammoed.  La«  asid  tha 
State  dspaitment  of  revenue  are  crdtauiry 
Uoansss  to  eonduet  a  1 
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do  not  certify  to  his  prof eMlon«l  compctcnc* 
to  practice  in  the  profeialon  of  accoununcy. 
The  leglslattire  of  that  SUte  unqiieatlonably 
has  the  power  to  prescribe  through  the  8tat« 
bomra  of  certlfled  public  sccorintanu  the 
methods  and  means  of  selecting  thoee  deemed 
fitted  and  qualified  to  deal  with  the  public 
on  matters  of  auditing  and  accoimtlng,  and 
having  done  this,  no  one  could  have  the 
right  to  engage  In  such  profession  or  to 
claim  the  benefits  under  the  law  that  are 
given  to  thoae  who  are  legally  qualified  by 
said  board  as  public  accountants  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  The  claimant  having 
failed  to  qualify  the  referee  must  find  ttiat 
be  is  not  legally  qualified  to  practice  public 
accounting  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Be- 
cause of  bis  failure  to  have  such  license,  the 
claimant's  net  earnings  are  received  as  a 
self-employed  person  from  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness not  excepted  by  section  311  (c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  claimant's  net 
earnings  from  self-empl03rment  at  all  times 
after  January  1951  were  In  excess  of  $50  per 
month  and  his  benefits  are  therefore  subject 
to  deduction.  It  is  the  decision  of  the 
referee  that  the  benefits  of  Thomas  P.  Oess- 
ner  are  subject  to  deduction  from  October 
1951  retroactive  to  January  1951. 

BAsn.  D.  Sa*tin, 

Befere0. 
APaiL  10.  1952. 


Soath  Jersey  Port 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NKW  JXB8ZT 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  22,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
Is  with  pleasure  that  I  make  reference 
to  an  editorial  entitled  "South  Jersey 
Port"  appearing  In  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

I  congratulate  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  that  progressive  and  influential 
newspaper  on  the  generous  attitude 
taken  by  it,  and,  the  forceful  and  logical 
presentation  of  its  views,  with  respect  to 
the  legislation  pending  in  the  Congress 
to  grant  congressional  approval  to  the 
compacts  entered  into  between  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  to  create  a  Delaware 
River  Port  Authority  similar  to  the  New 
York  Port  Authority. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
copy  of  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
made  reference.    It  reads  as  follows: 
South  Jnsxr  Pcnr 

The  Newark  Star-Ledger  says:  On  selfish 
groiuids,  tlie  people  of  this  area  might  sjrm- 
pathize  with  attempts  by  Federal  agencies 
to  obstruct  the  creation  of  a  Port  of  Pliila- 
delphia  Authority  patterned  along  the  lines 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

The  creation  of  an  effective  bl-State  agency 
tar  the  Delaware  River  area  woxUd  put  that 
area  in  a  stronger  position  to  compete  with 
the  port  of  New  York.  But  we  believe  this 
competitive  consideration  will  not  blind  the 
people  of  northern  New  Jersey  to  the  unfair- 
ness and  backwardness  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Philadelphia-Camden  proposal,  which  is 
being  stroqcly  supported  by  Governor  Dris- 
eoll  as  hvIjL  as  Governor  Fine,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  major  point  in  controversy  is  whether 
the  new  authority  is  to  be  permitted  to  use 
income  from  Delaware  River  bridges  to  help 
finance  other  improvements.    The  New  York 


Port  Authority,  by  pooling  Its  profits,  has 
established  so  excellent  a  record  rating  that 
it  is  able  to  finance  new  projects  on  the  most 
favorable  terms.  Had  the  New  York  Port 
Authority  been  denied  the  right  to  use  bridge 
and  ttmnel  profits  for  financing  other  im- 
provements, thoee  other  improvements  ob- 
viously would  not  have  taken  place. 

Much  as  we  favor  the  greatest  degree  of 
prosperity  for  our  own  port,  we  believe  that 
both  fairness  and  national  as  well  as  regional 
welfare  demand  an  effective  development  of 
the  Phlladelphla-Camden  port.  The  way  to 
assure  that  development  is  to  permit  the  use 
of  Delaware  bridge  revenue  to  establish  a 
prime  credit  rating  for  tbe  new  agency. 

The  contention  that  this  would  be  unfair 
because  It  would  require  out-of-the-area 
bridge  patrons  to  finance  local  Improvements 
Is  farfetched.  Most  of  the  bridge  patrons 
nave  interests  in  tbe  area  tbat  would  profit 
from  its  maximum  development. 


Nonpartisan  Approach  to  World  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATVS 
Tuesday,  June  3,  1952 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro  a  speech 
enUtled  "At  the  Water's  Edge,"  deUvered 
by  Mr.  Wilson  Compton,  head  of  the 
International  Information  Administra- 
tion of  the  State  Department,  May  21. 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

In  October  1948,  Just  before  the  last  na- 
tional election,  an  eminent  American  who 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about  spoke 
quietly  and  proudly  of  American  imlty.  This 
Is  dvhat  he  said: 

"The  important  thing  to  celebrate  tonight 
is  the  fact  that  •  •  •  as  the  result  of 
constructive  collaboration,  we  have  produced 
to  a  remarkable  extent  a  united  unpartlsan 
voice  for  America  at  the  water's  edge.  *  •  • 
We  have  learned  to  speak  as  the  United 
States,  and  not  as  the  disunited  States." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  late  Senator 
from  Michigan.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  We 
must  restore  the  significance  of  thoee  words 
and  fortify  them  in  our  action  as  well  as  in 
our  thinking.  Perhaps  as  much  as  any  other 
American  statesman,  Senator  Vandenberg 
was  responsible  for  political  bipartisanship 
in  United  States  foreign  policy.  His  was  a 
vital  influence,  also,  in  the  alinement  at 
what  he  caUed  the  nonpartisan  support  of 
the  American  people  behind  the  United 
States  course  of  action  in  the  world. 

"This  unity,"  Senator  Vandenberg  de- 
clared, "is  the  equivalent  of  many  an  armed 
division  upon  the  land,  many  a  flight  of 
eagles  in  the  sky,  and  many  a  fleet  of  ships 
upon  the  sea  in  terms  of  national  security." 

A   IfOKFASTISAN    APPBOACH   TO   WOELO   ATVAIKS 

Our  fundamental  foreign  policy,  after  all. 
Is  not  complicated  vmless  we  make  it  so.  It 
has  developed  gradually  as  we  have  grown 
from  the  simple  beginning  of  a  little  RepubUc 
on  a  new  continent  to  the  elaborate  mesh  of 
international  relations  of  a  mighty  nation 
In  a  world  united  physically  but  desperately 
divided  ideologically.  Our  underlying  for- 
eign policy  has  not  much  changed  with  our 
frequent  political  changes  at  home.  It  may 
fairly  be  called  an  American  policy.  It  is 
at  the  point  at  which  we  must  apply  that 


policy  to  the  complicated,  f ast-ohanflnf  local 
conditions  throughout  a  world  m  fcrmrat 
that  our  greatest  dUBcultlee  arise. 

Our  nonpartisan  approach  to  world  affairs 
has  been  possible,  in  general,  because  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  understood 
the  need  of  conveying  to  the  world  and  to 
all  its  peoples  the  Idea  of  a  united  America — 
united  in  purpose,  united  in  action,  and 
especially,  united  In  spirit. 

With  this  nonpartisan  approach  to  world 
affairs,  the  United  States  has  successfully 
engaged  In  many  major  international  under- 
takings on  behalf  of  freedom  and  security 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Among  thm  mile- 
stones m  the  recent  course  of  tbeee  events 
have  been  tbe  ratification  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  treaty  of  Rio,  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Marshall  plan, 
point  4,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  the 
Pacific  security  treaties.  We  have  undw- 
taken  these  measures  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  security  and  for  the  protection  of  thos* 
elsewhere  upon  whose  security  also  depends 
our  own.  These  undertakings  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  American  unity. 

The  Smlth-Mundt  Act.  the  basic  legisla- 
tion for  our  overseas  information  servloe, 
also  was  initiated  with  nonpartisan  support 
of  Americans,  regardless  of  religion,  politi- 
cal creed,  or  racial  origin.  In  carrying  over- 
seas the  campaign  of  truth,  the  voices  of 
millions  of  the  American  people  speak  the 
truth  to  the  world.  It  is  not  the  voice  of 
any  group,  any  class,  any  special  interest. 
Its  voice  speaks  from  the  principles  expressed 
in  the  Bin  of  Rights,  interpreted  today  in 
the  way  we  live,  think,  and  work  and.  if 
necessary,  fight.  It  Is  a  reflection  of  what 
we  are  as  a  nation  and  of  what  in  a  world 
at  peace  we  hope  to  be. 

A    WOBU>-Wn>S    DrVKSTMSMT    IK    ZDBAS 

If  we  want  peace  and  if  we  expect  to  at- 
tain peace,  we  must  make  an  investment  in 
ideas  and  that  investment,  I  beUeve.  must 
be  world-wide.  It  must  eventually  be  a 
greater  Investment  than  as  a  Nation  we  are 
prepared  to  make  now. 

This  is  not  a  sole  reeponsibUlty  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  a  responsibility  and  an  op- 
portunity shared  by  all  Americans  who  are 
interested  in  what  happens  to  their  children 
and  their  grandchildren.  I  happen  to  bs 
the  Administrator  of  our  Government's  prin- 
cipal undertaking  in  this  world-wide  "war  at 
ideas."  the  United  States  Intematlonsl  In- 
formation Administration.  It  shares  these 
responsibilities  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Government.  But  it  is  the  only  one  which 
has  for  these  pxirposes  a  world-wide  organi- 
sation and  undertakes  these  activities  world- 
wide. We  are  concerned,  of  course,  in  the 
effectiveness  of  our  own  services.  We  are 
equally  concerned  in  encouraging  the  simi- 
lar undertakings  of  American  private  agen- 
cies and  of  American  citizens  generally — who 
seek  mutual  understanding  among  nations 
and  among  peoples,  who  seek  peace  with 
freedom. 

Historically  the  Voice  of  America  has  been 
expreased  largely  through  normal  trade  and 
commerce,  travel,  and  ordinary  communica- 
tions. These  channels  have  been  inter- 
rupted, retarded,  or  even  choked  by  wars  and 
cold  wars.  Some  now  have  been  virtuaUy 
closed,  such  as  the  road  to  giant  China 
which,  after  a  few  decades  at  seeing  the  sim. 
seems  to  be  turning  to  a  new  dark  age.  We 
should  seek  the  restoration  of  these  normal 
"voices"  of  America,  which,  over  the  years 
of  o\xr  national  life,  have  established  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people  in 
a  place  high  in  the  understanding,  respect, 
and  confidence  of  other  peoples  throughout 
the  world,  including  mUllons  who,  today, 
either  willingly  or  unwillingly,  are  governed 
by  rulers  hostile  to  our  way  of  life,  who  seek 
its  destruction. 

THx  srauooLx  ros  loir's  amrss 
This  is  a  day  of  decisions — big  decisions. 
One  of  the  biggest  decisions  facing  the  free 
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world  today  Is  whether  eolleetlvely  we  are 
nble  to  make  and  wllUnf  to  make  the  effort 
needed  to  win  the  contest  for  men's  minds — 
a  decision  which  may  largely  determine 
whether  the  "Wg  truth"  or  the  "big  lie"  will 
prevaQ.  The  outcome  of  this  struggle  may 
well  mean  ultimately  the  difference  between 
world  peace  and  world  war.  Oan  the  free 
peoples  of  tbe  world  win  with  ideas  a  peace 
which  can  never  be  won  with  armed  might 
alone?  It  can  if  we  do  our  part.  We  can 
do  otir  part  if  we  are  able  to  speak  with  a 
voice  united  as  the  water's  edge. 

This  will  not  be  done  unless  we  keep  on 
trying  and  unifies  we  are  willing  to  gappart, 
as  well  as  to  criticize,  tbe  only  agencies  we 
liave  through  which  we  may  even  keep  on 
trying.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
we  are  losing  the  contest  for  men's  minds. 
Also  there  is  no  reason  to  say  that  we  are 
winning  It.  This  Is  not  a  battle,  but  a  war, 
even  though  a  "cold"  war.  It  wiU  last  a 
long  time.    It  may  last  indeflniuiy. 

nrmuf ATioMAL  mroa- 


May  we  for  a  moment  consider  the  objec- 
tives of  our  International  Information  and 
educational  Exchange  Program  and  tbe  tools 
With  which  It  works  within  the  free  world. 
A  basic  premise  of  American  foreign  policy 
Is  to  build  \mity  and  strength  among  the 
free  peoples  sufficient  to  deter  aggression 
and.  if  necessary,  to  defeat  it.  The  informa- 
tion program  is  concerned  with  the  Ideolog- 
ical base  of  this  movement  for  unity  and 
strength:  with  the  ideas  and  purposes  which 
we  and  the  other  free  nations  hold  In  com- 
mon. It  Is  seeking  to  strengthen  the  morale 
and  the  spiritual  ties  between  ourselves  and 
like-minded  peoples.  It  Is  seeking  to  convert 
attitudes  of  neutralism  where  they  exist 
among  tree  peoples  into  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mination. There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
opinion  and  conviction:  between  wishing 
and  determination.  Among  freedom-loving 
peoples,  who  have  been  numbed  by  years 
of  fmstration  and  fear,  we  are  seeking  to 
strengthen  their  conviction  and  to  fortify 
their  determination.  Determination  is  a 
product  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  factory. 
This  U  a  big  job.  It  is  not  the  Job  of 
America  alone.  We  are  big.  But  we  are  not 
that  big. 

We  mtist.  of  oourss.  seek  the  poUtleal  and 
military  cooperation  of  other  free  govem- 
menu.  We  are  doing  ao.  We  must  wMk. 
»iT»  the  understanding,  respect,  and  COB- 
fldenoe  of  their  pec^lea.  Our  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, therefore,  in  iU  expression  overseas 
■tresses  the  Interests  which  we  liave  in  com- 
mon. It  seeks  to  present  an  honest  view  of 
an  honest  America,  to  express  our  national 
interest  In  knowing  and  in  understanding 
other  peoples;  to  keep  other  peoples  alert 
to  the  menace  of  international  conununlsm; 
and  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  other 
nations  that  America  stands  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  them  in  the  mutual  struggle 
for  a  better  and  safer  world.  In  a  word  tbe 
Voice  of  America  represents  American  aspi- 
rations. If.  as  a  nation,  we  do  not  aspire, 
we  shall  eventually  wither. 

TBK  TOOLS  or  THs  raooaABC 
What  are  tbe  weapons  available  to  us  ool- 
leetively  in  this  struggle  for  men's  minds? 
Insofar  as  we  choose  to  speak  through  agen. 
cies  of  our  Government.  o\ir  principal  means 
are  thoee  of  the  United  States  International 
Information  Administration  through  the  use 
of  radio,  motion  plctiires,  ti»e  press,  publlca- 
ttona,  oTuseas  information  centers,  and  the 
widely  pubUclaed  exchange  of  persons^ 

Our  radio  broadcasts,  commonly  kpown  as 
the  Voice  of  America,  now  are  carrying  our 
message  overseae  tn  4e  languages.  It  reachee 
nearly  100  countries.  It  operates  around  the 
clock,  and  its  potential  audience  is  numbered 
in  the  tens  of  millions  daily. 

Our  international  press  and  publications 
^rv^.  including  our  dally  Wireless  BtiUetln. 


reachee  more  than  lOOXXWXXX)  readers.  Our 
motion  pletures.  prodtieed  In  40  dlflersnt 
lAnjtiAg—,  tell  an  Amerlean  story  to  an  an- 
nual gross  audience  of  over  4O0.O004W0  per- 
sons.  These  are  effective  principally  in  areas 
where  most  people  cannot  read. 

Other  cotintrles  are  learning  about  the 
United  States  and  Its  ways  also  through  our 
information  centers  located  in  more  than 
160  strategic  locaUUes  overseas,  where  they 
work  closely  with  local  editors,  radio  com- 
mentators, and  community  leaders  generally. 

In  the  past  year  nearly  84)00  students, 
teachers,  professors,  and  leaders  came  to 
this  country  from  abroad  or  went  overseas 
on  United  States  Oovemment-sponsored 
grants.  Many  thousands  more  were  spon- 
sored through  private  agencies.  We  are  now 
tmph^**^'^  the  exchange  of  leaders  who 
are  In  a  position  to  be  moiders  at  opinion- 
journalists,  labor  leaders,  government  offi- 
cials— who,  if  they  wish,  can  spread  tbe  truth 
among  their  own  peoples  when  they  return 
to  their  homes.  There  Is  no  more  effective 
answer  to  the  big  lie  than  to  expose  it 
first-hand.  Is  there  a  genuine  interest  in 
these  exchanges  of  persons?  Recently  in  a 
single  city  of  India  there  were  available  80 
of  these  granu  for  study  in  America,  and 
for  these  80  there  were  22,000  qualified  ap- 
plicants. 

affacuvKWSBS  or  thb  raooaAic 

meee  are  valuable  tools.  We  are  only  be- 
ginning to  twe  them.  Today  the  American 
people  generally  regard  the  Voice  of  America 
as  an  interesting  experiment  toward  peace. 
But  they  do  not  know  much  about  it.  Some 
are  dubious.  Some  are  enthusiastic.  Some 
think  it  is  not  a  proper  function  of  govern- 
ment in  a  free  society.  Others  think  it  is 
indispensable  unless  we  wish  to  abandon  the 
big  truth  and  leave  the  war  of  ideas  through- 
out the  world  to  the  mercy  of  the  big  He. 
Some  think  it  is  all  right  in  principle  but 
that  It  cannot  be  effective  in  practice.  Some 
tiiink  it  Is  relatively  unimportant;  others 
that  it  is  more  Important  than  battleslilps. 
bombs,  and  guns.  I  believe  that  the  inter- 
national Information  and  exchange  of  per- 
sons program,  if  it  is  patiently  developed, 
may  eventually  make  the  difference  between 
world  peace  and  world  war.  But  its  success 
depends  as  much  upon  public  understanding 
of  It  and  Interest  In  it  here  at  home  as  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  its  efforts  overseas. 

Since  the  Voice  ot  America  is  beamed  en- 
tirely overseas,  and  mostly  In  foreign  lan- 
guagea,  it  Is  rare  that  anyone  in  the  United 
SUtes  ever  hears  it.  This  is  almost  equally 
true  of  its  International  Press  Service,  which 
goes  to  nearly  10,000  newspapers  abroad,  and 
to  Its  mobile  Motion -Picture  Service,  which 
Is  one  of  its  most  effective  means  at  reach- 
ing Illiterate  populations  with  a  message  of 
hope  and  encouragement  from  America.  The 
part  af  this  program  most  visible  here  at 
home,  in  fact  the  only  one.  is  the  exchange 
of  persons  which  annually  brings  here  thou- 
sands of  teachers,  students,  and  leaders  from 
overseas. 

THS  mao  roB  vrrotuXD  camcxsic  and 
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This  program  needs  crltidam,  informed 
criticism.  Also  it  needs  support,  informed 
support.  It  needs  the  understanding  of  pa- 
triot groups,  such  as  your  own,  which,  in 
other  ways,  are  seeking  the  keys  to  peace. 
One  of  the  Issues  on  which  particularly  we 
need  public  understanding  Is  In  the  growing 
contest  l)etween  the  big  truth  and  the  big 
lie.  Recent  attempted  gigantic  swindles  of 
the  people  of  the  world,  such  as  the  immoral 
propaganda  of  the  alleged  use  of  germ  war- 
fare In  Korea  by  United  Nations  forces,  and, 
within  the  past  fortnight,  the  twisted  inter- 
pretation of  the  unhappy  events  concerning 
the  outbreaks  in  the  Koje-do  prison  camp  in 
South  Korea,  have  more  than  ever  sharp- 
ened the  menace  of  the  big  He. 

I  beUeve  flrmly  tn  the  policy  so  strongly 
Brted  by  Senator  Vandenberg  that  our 


politleal  disagreements  shotild  stop  at  the 
water's  edge,  that  if  we  have  severe  issues 
over  policies,  as  we  do  have,  we  ahould  fight 
them  out  and  settle  them  at  home  and  not 
debate  them  abroad.  Just  as  firmly  do  X 
believe  that  America's  voice  overseas  should 
always  be,  as  always  it  has  been,  tbe  voice 
of  truth.  The  United  States  of  America, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  has 
made  a  world-wide  imprint  as  a  Christian 
Nation  with  a  moral  sense,  composed  of 
honorable  people,  whose  word  Is  good,  who 
value  their  freedom,  their  right,  and  their 
chance  to  choose,  who  wish  to  be  good  neigh- 
bors, v^o  would  like  to  help  other  people 
to  the  same  opportunities  which  they  seek 
for  themselves,  who  want  peace.  It  would 
be  wholly  out  of  character  for  us  to  tise 
the  immoral  propaganda  techniques  of  in- 
ternational communism.  We  would  lose 
even  if  we  won,  and  we  would  be  defrauding 
our  grandchildren  of  their  greatest  heritage. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  another  period  of 
turmoil  said:  "Speak  plainly,  speak  softly, 
and  carry  a  big  stick."  The  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica will  never  be  the  voice  of  Americans 
unless  it  is  the  voice  of  truth. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  public  ad- 
dress on  the  strategy  of  freedom,  spoke  of 
the  elements  of  our  national  foreign  policy 
by  which  we  seek  to  avoid  war  and  to  secure 
peace.  He  stated  that  these  elements  con- 
stitute a  national  policy  and  not  a  party 
policy. 

"It  is  right  and  proper,"  said  he,  "that 
there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  among 
us  about  the  execution  at  (our  national] 
policy,  and  about  questions  of  emphasis, 
priorities,  application,  and  administration. 
No  one  has  a  monopoly  of  wisdom;  and  tbe 
vigor  and  vitality  of  a  democratic  society 
derive  from  free  discussion  and  debate  and 
the  consent  which  flows  from  understand- 
ing. However  vigorous  our  debates  may  be, 
it  should  be  made  clear  to  all  that  our  coun- 
try is  united  In  its  determination  to  hew 
to  the  strategy  of  freedom  which  is  our 
national  policy." 

With  equal  emphasis,  his  concluding 
words  may  be  applied  to  our  actions  today 
at  the  vrater's  edge: 

"The  Nation's  peril  is  our  challenge.  The 
united  will  of  the  people  must  be  our  an- 
swer." 


Memorial  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Huf  h  L 
Mekorter  at  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

or  tTEvr  JTBSsr 

IN  TBE  SBNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATC8 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1952 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
en  last  Friday  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  it  waa 
my  great  privilege,  as  on  previous  Me- 
morial Days,  to  stand  by  the  grave  of  Lt. 
WilUam  Stokes  Bonsai,  a  fine  young  of- 
ficer from  Woodbury,  as  my  comrades 
and  his  comrades  of  the  American  Legion 
and  many  of  my  fellow  citisens  Joined 
in  their  «>j<*'"ni  tribut<>  to  our  heroic  dead. 
The  address  of  the  day  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  Hugh  L.  Mehorter,  a  former 
speaker  of  New  Jersey's  House  of  Assem- 
bly, and  himself  a  distinguished  veteran 
of  the  First  World  War. 

The  eloquence  with  which  this  address 
was  delivered  and  its  stirring  appeal  to 
an  who  heard  it  prompted  me  to  obtain 
the  original  draft  thereof,  in  order  ttittt 
It  might  be  recorded  for  all  time. 
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To  that  end  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  where  I  trust  that 
it  will  be  read  by  every  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  this  time  each  year,  at  rellglovu  services 
and  clTlc  gatherings,  someone  Is  reciting  the 
story  of  Memorial  Day,  telling  the  history 
of  Its  founding  and  Its  pvupose  and  from 
the  mouths  of  thousands  of  such  speakers, 
one  phrase  will  be  uttered  that  I  have  heard 
repeated  over  and  over  for  the  past  40  years, 
"They  shall  not  have  died  In  vain." 

Today,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
sorely  perplexed.  Again,  but  a  few  short 
years  after  the  holocaust  of  World  War  n, 
with  Its  frlghtfxil  toll  of  ottr  youth  and 
resources,  our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying 
on  foreign  soil  while  at  home,  the  same  evil 
forces  of  state  socialism  they  are  fighting, 
persist  In  their  attempts  to  pit  class  against 
class :  to  foster  centralization  of  government 
and  political  control  and  to  seek  to  sub- 
stitute for  our  great  system  of  life,  one  that 
will  provide  everything  for  us,  by  strict  reg- 
ulation of  our  lives  and  thoughts.  How  can 
we.  on  this  Memorial  Day,  dedicated  to  those 
who  gave  their  Uvea  that  our  Nation  might 
endure,  say  once  more  "They  shall  not  have 
died  In  vain." 

While  all  the  while  we  stand  by,  in- 
different to  dishonesty;  to  vicious  open 
and  subtle  attacks  on  our  Institutions  and 
to  treason  and  near  treason  in  our  Govern- 
ment? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Nation  and  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  are  at  this 
moment  In  grave  military  danger.  That 
danger  Is  heightened  by  our  apathy  and 
the  general  apparent  attitude  of  our  citizens 
of  "It  can  not  happen  here."  The  Imminent 
military  danger  that  confronts  us  should 
emphasize  the  ultimate  disaster  that  we  will 
suffer  unless  we  earnestly  and  patriotically 
revive  and  put  Into  practice,  our  faith  and 
trust  In  Almighty  Ckxl  and  our  undying 
belief  In  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded.  Without  these,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  all  military  preparation  and 
equipment  Is  valueless 

Portimately  or  otherwise,  depending  upon 
the  point  of  view,  we  are  living  In  an  age 
when  the  old  barriers  of  distance  and  terrain 
have  been  eliminated.  No  longer  can  we 
Individually  or  collectively  stand  aside  and 
watch  the  crises  of  the  world  appear  and  pass. 
We  are  committed  to  aoid  a  part  of  the  world 
stream.  Will  we  be  carried  to  the  calm  sea  of 
world  peace  or  to  the  raging  waters  of  de- 
struction, waters  that  will  surely  engulf  us 
unless  we,  the  cltlaens  of  the  United  States, 
protect  ourselves  against  the  hurricane  of  In- 
flation and  the  shocking  waves  of  graft,  greed, 
indecision,  and  communism  that  assail  us 
today? 

"They  shall  not  have  died  In  vain.  They 
will  not  be  called  upon  again  to  die  on  sordid 
flsld  and  barren  mountainsides  In  Iscon- 
dtialve  police  actions." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  cynical  as  the  40 
years  of  repetition  of  that  statement  might 
make  one,  I  believe  that  statement  today,  but 
only  If  we  at  home  will  meet  the  crisis  of 
faith,  as  our  troops  have  always  met  the 
crisis  of  arms.  With  an  abiding  trust  in 
Almighty  Ood  and  with  a  genuine  love  of 
country,  we  can  replace  confxislon  with  order. 
We  can  properly  lead  the  world  in  the  paths 
of  peace  and  progress  fco'  all  mankind.  We 
must  be  tolerant  but  Arm  in  oxir  convictions. 
We  mtist  condemn,  not  condone,  dishonesty. 
If  we  are  to  survive,  we  must  use  our  precious 
right  to  vote  to  approve  or  disapprove  our 
local.  State,  or  Federal  governments.  Our 
homes,  schools,  and  our  churches  must  by 
their  guidance  make  plain  to  us  and  our 
children  that  our  great  institutions  provide 


the  greatest  opportunities  for  our  own,  as 
well  as  world-wide  security  and  human  free- 
doms. Above  all,  that  same  guidance  must 
teach  lis  the  great  obligation  that  Is  ours,  to 
preserve  these  institutions. 

Unfortimately,  there  are  those  In  high 
places  who  make  mock  of  religion  and  who 
scoff  and  sneer  at  patriotism  but.  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  It  wUl  be  you  who  believe  in 
Ood  and  who  love  this  country  and  what  it 
stands  for  who  will  provide  the  firm  core 
of  strength  that  will  resist  those  who  would 
destroy  us  and  It  will  be  you  who  will  trl- 
lunphantly  Inspire  our  great  Oovemment  to 
progressively  nobler  attainments. 

You  and  your  fellow  cltUens  must  make 
certain  that  those  we  now  tM>nor  "shall  not 
have  died  in  vain." 

May  I  close  with  the  particularly  appro- 
priate words  of  Kipling's  recessional; 

"Ood  of  ourf  athers.  known  of  old 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-llne 

Beneath  whose  awful  band  we  bold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine 

Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget  I 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart 

Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  Ood  of  hosts,  be  with  xu  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget! 

"Par-call'd  our  navies  melt  away 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire 

Lo.  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  I 

Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget  I 

"If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  looM 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  thee  In  awe 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law 
Lord  Ood  of  hosts,  be  wUh  as  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget  I 

"For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trxist 

In  reeking  tube  and  Iron  shard 

All  valiant  d\i8t  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 
Thy  mercy  on  thy  people.  Lord!" 


God  blc 


you. 


Why  Veteruis  Are  Opposed  to  VA 
Hospital  Chaoses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  mw  JxisxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  from 
ex-servicemen,  veterans'  organizations, 
and  interested  parties  with  reference  to 
Senate  bill  1140.  They  express  strong 
opposition  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  bill 
and  I  am  convinced  that  its  enactment 
in  its  present  form  would  be  greatly 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  our  vet- 
erans. 

The  Courier-Post  newspaper,  pub- 
lished at  Camden,  N.  J.,  in  its  issue  of 
Tuesday,  June  3,  1952,  carried  an  edito- 
rial entitled.  "Why  Veterans  Are  Op- 
posed to  VA  Hospital  Changes."  It 
makes  a  clear  and  appealing  analjrsis  of 
Senate  bill  1140.    In  strong  and  logical 


language  it  condemns  features  in  the  bin 
that  any  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  ex-servicemen  will  readily  agree 
with.  As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  copy  of  the  editorial.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wht  VfeTBUUfs  Au  Optosxo  to  VA  Bosrrrat. 
Chamois 

Pending  In  Ck>ngreas  are  8«nat«  bill  11 M 
and  companion  House  mMSUTM  affsctlng  the 
Veterans'  Administration  which  have  aroused 
intense  opposition  among  veterans'  organi- 
lations. 

Camden  County  CouncU.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  is  one  of  many  organisations  that 
have  gone  on  record  against  this  legislation. 

In  a  resolution  passed  last  month,  the 
council  called  S.  1140  and  the  House  bills 
one  of  the  most  damaging  pieces  of  leglsla- 
Hon  ever  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  cited  the  following  ob- 
jections to  it: 

It  would  remove  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  combine  It  with  other  Federal 
activities  in  a  Department  of  Health,  and 
by  so  doing  destroy  the  VA's  medical  and 
hospital  service  that  has  operated  eOciently 
for  the  past  30  years. 

It  would  allow  care  only  to  men  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities,  and  eject  non- 
service -connected  tuberculosla,  mental,  and 
surgical  patients  from  the  hospitals  the  new 
department  would  o{>erate. 

The  VA  hospitals  would  come  under  fuU 
control  of  the  new  department;  the  VA  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  merely  an  advisor  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  on  medical  ear*  of 
veterans  and  hospitalization  poUcies. 

VA  hospital  records  would  be  transferred 
to  the  new  department,  leaving  the  VA  with 
no  medical  service  whatever. 

No  hospital  tt>  'Mltles  whatever  would  be 
provided  for  non-servtce-connected  cases, 
nor  would  the  VA  have  any  control  of  hoe. 
pltallzatlon  of  service-connect 7d  cases,  even 
in  an  emergency. 

The  new  system  would  not  saw  money, 
would  simply  transfer  the  cost  of  caring  for 
nonservice  cases  to  States  and  counties  to 
be  paid  out  of  local  taxation. 

The  bill,  by  destroying  the  VA  medical  or- 
ganization, would  also  destroy  the  yardstick 
by  which  the  VA  measures  compensation  and 
dlsabUity  pensions,  and  eligibility  for  dis- 
ability Insurance  payments. 

The  resolution  asserts  that  8.  1140  wotUd 
bring  back  the  chaos.  sxifTerlng.  and  hard- 
ships that  resulted  when  the  insane,  the  UI 
and  disabled  veterans  were  released  from 
the  VA  hospitals  under  the  so-called  Econ- 
omy Act  of  1933.  which  Congress  later  re- 
pealled. 

BSlclency,  economy,  and  administration 
would  suffer  If  the  consoUdatlon  of  veteran 
agencies  under  VA  were  to  be  reversed  and 
Its  activities  tiirned  over  to  a  number  of 
agencies,  the  council  contends. 

"Your  disabilities  for  compensation,  dis- 
ability pension,  or  dlsabUity  Insurance  bene- 
fits would  be  measured  by  1  nexperten^td 
people,"  says  the  resolution. 

"Professional  interest  in  you.  as  a  veteran, 
would  be  lost.  You  would  become  merely 
another  number  In  the  great  scheme  of  so- 
cialized Federal  medicine." 

OpponenU  of  the  legislation  say  it  would 
tear  down  what  It  has  taken  30  years  to  ac- 
complish for  ailing  veterans. 

Economy  is  the  stated  aim  at  the  legisla- 
tion, but  the  veterans'  argiunent  that  It 
would  not  effect  any  real  economies  Is  per- 
Buaslve..and  In  any  event  It  U  doubtful  that 
the  Nation  cares  to  see  economies  effected 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  iiave  fought 
for  It. 

The  objections  brought  against  8. 1140  and 
Its  companion  bills  are  reasonable  and  valid, 
and  unless  proponents  of  the  legislaUon  can 
coiuter  these  objecUons  with  much  better 
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r— OM  for  passing  It  tlaan  havs  been  pro- 
duced up  to  now.  Congress  should  not  ap- 
prove it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  one  who  la 

more  anxious  than  I  am  to  see  economy 
In  goverzunent.  However,  I  am  opposed 
to  that  kind  of  alleged  economy  that 
would  result  from  unfair  and  unJtiat 
treatment  of  our  disabled  veterans. 
There  arc  many  ways  that  economy  can 
be  practiced,  and  should  be,  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  it  should  never  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  men  and  women 
who  sacrificed  for  their  country  in  tba 
hour  of  its  need.  It  Is  our  duty  to  care 
for  them  and  promote  their  welfare 
whenever  the  need  exists,  and  in  what- 
ever way  is  within  the  power  of  a  grate- 
ful nation.  Do  not  let  It  be  said  that 
we  have  billions  to  send  throughout  the 
wotid,  but  not  enough  to  give  proper 
boapitallzatlon  to  our  veterans.  Fur- 
thermore, I  am  convinced  Senate  bill 
1140  would  not  produce  the  savings  It  is 
alleged  would  follow  its  enactment. 
Consequently,  it  should  not  be  adopted. 


Memorial  Day  Address  by  Hob.  Estes 
Kef uver,  of  Tcuessc* 


EXTENSION  OF  REACARKS 


OF 


HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

or  aocBiaAN 

Of  TBI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Tue$day,  June  3,  19S2 

ICr.  MOODT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxooao  a  Memorial 
Day  address  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  KaraovBil  Cl  <t«le- 
wood,  Calif. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom>. 
as  follows: 

We  are  met  here  at  a  solemn  hour  in  tb» 
history  of  our  country — and  of  the  world. 
We  are  met  here,  as  Americans  are  meeting 
today  across  the  couhtry,  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  thm  principles  of  Justice,  equality. 
IndivMual  Ub«rty,  and  national  freedom  for 
Which  so  many  of  America's  finest  sons  bava 
given  their  lives— Irom  the  days  of  1776  down 
to  this  hour. 

Those  who  gave  their  Uvea  for  our  freedom. 
tor  our  safety  and  security,  asfc  at  us.  fun- 
damentally, only  one  thing:  That  we  guard 
our  heritage  ot  freedom  and  national  secu- 
rity with  the  same  devotion  they  have  shown 
before  us.  Their  sacrifice  is  a  challenge  to 
us  to  find  ways  of  avoiding  such  sacrifices 
in  the  future. 

On  Memorial  Day,  and  in  this  setting,  it 
Is  ai^troprlate  that  we  examine  America's 
present  role  in  world  affairs,  that  we  discuss 
the  kind  at  foreign  policy  which  wlU  enable 
vm  to  keep  faith  with  those  whom  we  honor 
today. 

The  American  blood  split  in  two  World 
Wars  has  proved  that  the  United  SUtes  is 
Inescapably  involved  In  the  fate  of  the  out- 
Bkls  world.  IsolatloQ  la  no  longer  poaelbla. 
Par  better  or  few  worse,  we  are  Inevitably 
concerned  with  what  happens  to  our  neich- 
bors  in  remote  eorners  of  the  world.  But 
we  are  not  always  ready  and  able  to  taka 
the  appropriate  action. 

There  la  room  for  honest  doubt  and  dls- 
asraement  on  particular  methods  and  tact  tea. 
Yet  to  an  extent  not  commonly  reoogniaed 
by  oiir  friends,  our  potential  enemies,  and 


even  ourselves,  there  is  a  remarkabl*  degrea 
of  unity  In  the  United  States  on  the  prc^jXMi- 
tion  that  this  eotintry  lias  a  vital  interest  la 
what  happens  to  peace  and  freedom  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

An  attack  on  any  part  of  the  free  world 
la,  sooner  or  later,  likely  to  be  an  attack  on 
us  as  welL  We  know  that  plain  oommon 
sense  demands  that  th»  United  States  and 
other  free  nationa  stand  together  for  mutual 
security  and  defense.  The  extent  of  our 
basic  national  \inity  on  that  fundamental 
point  can  be  ignored  by  any  would-be  ag- 
gressor only  at  his  greatest  peril. 

At  the  same  time,  you  and  I  must  recognise 
that  serious  divisions  over  foreign  policy  do 
exist  in  this  country,  that  in  this  election 
year  the  arguments  are  likely  to  continue. 

I  should  like  to  talk  about  fo\ir  of  these 
arguments  to  illustrate  how  far  we  can  wan- 
der away  from  reality  when  we  let  factional- 
ism or  partisan  feeling  get  the  upper  hand. 
Each  of  them  is  presented,  at  one  time  or 
another,  as  an  imaginary  eitber-or  choice. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  argximent  over  tha 
question  of  which  area  of  the  world  is  most 
vital  to  American  security.  The  issue  has 
Bometimes  been  put  in  tenns  of  the  Asia- 
flrsters  against  the  E\irop>e-flrBters.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  unreal  kind  of  choice.  We  have 
vital  interest  both  In  Eiirope  and  In  the  Far 
Bast.  If  Western  Eixrope  should  be  lost  to 
Soviet  imperialism,  it  would  not  l>e  possll>ie 
to  hold  what  remains  of  free  Asia.  If  aU  ol 
Asia  were  overrun  by  the  CommTmlsts,  tha 
safety  of  Western  Europe  would  be  threat- 
ened as  never  before— and  our  own  safety 
as  weU. 

We  have  to  maintain  a  firm  defense  in 
the  Far  East.  We  have  to  help  those  nations 
which  are  striving  to  maintain  their  freedom. 
■SpeciaUy  we  have  to  help  those  people  tn 
South  Korea,  Indochina,  and  Malaya  who 
are  fighting  against  Communist  aggression. 
Oertaitl/,  our  Interests  in  A«tla  are  vital. 
Certainly,  vre  must  be  firm  and  strong  In 
that  part  of  the  world.  Yet,  at  the  same 
moment,  we  cannot  renounce  our  intereata 
and  responsibilities  in  Western  Eorope. 

In  this  connection  we  have  got  to  work  to- 
ward a  greater  political  unity  to  back  up  oar 
military  unity.  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat 
tofether  and  we've  got  to  paddle  in  the  same 
direction. 

It  Is  not  an  "elther-or"  proposition  wa 
face.  There  is  another  great  section  of  tha 
globe,  stretching  across  Africa  and  Asia  from 
Casablanca  through  the  Middle  East.  India, 
and  on  to  Indonesia  which  might  become  the 
next  great  Soviet  target. 

In  this  vast  middle  zone  lives  rouglUy  half 
the  world's  population.  It  is.  for  the  most 
part,  an  underdeveloped  area.  The  mass  of 
the  people  are  impoverished  and  illiterate. 
It  is  an  area  rich  In  raw  materials  essential 
to  our  economy,  such  as  oil,  manganese,  rub- 
ber, and  tin.  It  is  an  area  almost  wholly 
lacking  in  military  defense.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  region  where  the  fires  of  nationalism  hava 
been  burning  with  growing  Intensity,  where 
hatred  of  anything  that  smacks  of  western 
imperialism  has  reached  a  feverish  state. 
Here  is  a  huge  and  strategic  area  ripe  for 
Soviet  action. 

We  have  lately  begun  to  take  an  interest 
In  that  great  middle  aone,  as  shown  by  our 
new  air  bases  in  Morocco  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
our  military  partnership  with  Turkey,  and 
our  point  4  economic-aid  program  through 
the  whole  area.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  we  extend  our  strength  and 
influence  in  that  region,  and  that  we  not  gat 
lost  in  an  oversimplified  "elther-or"  argu- 
ment. We  and  our  free  world  allies  nuist 
simultaneously  hold  a  line  in  the  Far  Eaat, 
in  the  middle  zone,  and  in  Europe. 

▲  saoond  "elthar-or"  argument  is  whattoer 
the  aid  we  extend  to  other  nations  la  the 
tree  world  should  be  of  a  military  or  an  eco- 
nomic natiuw.  The  only  answer  that 
any  aeDaa  is  that  It  must  be  both. 


Of  ooutae,  we  have  to  belp  our  allies  and 
potential  alUes  to  build  up  their  military 
strength.  But  surely  we  can  see  that  it 
takfis  tn«iy^itig  more  than  arms  alone  to 
make  a  strong  partner.  We  have  a  direct 
aelflah  interest  in  seeing  that  our  friends 
around  the  world  have  a  chance  to  improve 
their  economic  conditions,  to  develop  their 
Indtistries.  to  raise  their  standard  of  living. 
As  they  raise  their  productive  capacity,  thef 
win  need  less  direct  military  aid  from  us. 

What  we  need  is  a  balanced  program  of 
both  military  and  economic  aid  to  the  end 
that  other  nations  can  be  helped  to  help 
themselves.  We  can  do  this  by  sharing  our 
technical  aklU  and  know-how  with  them. 
If  we  can  provide  them  with  enough  of  an 
economic  lift,  they  can  move  ahead  toward 
greater  productivity  and  greater  security. 
And,  along  the  way,  we  siiaU  nudu  It  pos- 
sible; tn  time,  to  redtice  our  own  direct  mill* 
tary  expenditures,  to  expand  our  foreign 
trade,  and  to  strengthen  the  whole  economy 
of  the  free  world. 

Economic  power  and  military  security  go 
band  in  hand.  That  must  be  the  basis  ot 
any  sound  foreign-aid  program.  Here  is  an- 
other case  of  "Ixtth-together,"  not  "elther- 
or." 

Through  all  of  o\ir  dlsctisaions  of  American 
foreign  policy  runs  speculation  about  the 
Intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  will 
Stalin  do  next? — that  Is  the  kind  of  question 
we  ask  ourselves  again  and  again. 

By  now  we  know  that  there  are  no  infalli- 
ble experts  on  this  question.  Yet  In  our 
doubt  and  uncertainty  we  keep  hoping  that 
one  will  turn  up.  We  know  that  there  are 
no  omnipotent  and  all-wise  statesmen  to 
ten  tis  there  is  a  simple  explanation  to  I3ia 
Russian  problem  and  a  clear,  simple  formxila 
for  settling  it — once  and  for  all — and  im- 
mediately. Here  we  run  the  risk  of  being 
trapped  by  a  third  of  these  "elther-or* 
analyses  of  our  foreign  problems. 

Responsible  statesmanship  demands  that 
we  steer  clear  of  the  pat.  the  glib,  the  easy 
answer.  On  the  one  hand,  we  face  plain, 
old-fashioned,  naked  Russian  imperialism, 
backed  by  enormous  military  might.  If  the 
Soviet  dictator  had  been  certain  he  could 
have  won  the  world  by  armed  conquest,  we 
can  be  sure  he  wotild  have  tried.  And  wa 
can  be  equally  sure  that  If  and  when  ha 
thinks  he  has  sufficient  strength  to  do  that 
Job,  he  will  try.  The  minlmtun  price  of  sur- 
vival is  for  the  free  world  to  build  up  and 
maintain  enough  military  strength  to  deter 
the  would-be  aggressor. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Tha 
Soviet  problem  is  also  the  problem  of  a 
powerful,  international  revolutionary  con- 
spiracy. Its  agents  roam  the  world  In  a  great 
missionary  crusade.  They  seek  out  and  nur* 
ture  discontent  of  every  sort. 

Where  colonial  powers  have  long  held  sway. 
they  pose  as  the  champions  of  freedom  and 
national  independence.  Where  the  masses 
are  diseased,  hungry,  and  illiterate — as  they 
are  In  VEist  sections  of  the  globe — the  Com- 
munists present  themselves  as  thei  organizers 
of  social  and  economic  progress.  Where  the 
people  are  weary  of  international  tension  and 
domestic  conflict — as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  Europeans — ^the  Communists  claim  to 
be  only  the  defenders  of  peace  and  order. 

Tlirough  Kremlin  agents  and  local  fifth 
columns,  the  Soviet  leaders  seek  to  ul^ler- 
mine, every  non-Communist  government  on 
earth.  With  fiendish  cleverness  they  exploit 
every  grievance— every  class,  rad&l.  and  reU- 
gious  division — every  social  and  economlo 
injustice. 

Against  that  phase  at  the  Soviet  attadt, 
mUltary  strength  is  not  enough.  Behind 
the  shield  of  American  military  power,  wa 
must  push  ahead  more  rapidly  with  a  posi- 
tive program  to  help  free  nations  attack 
the  various  social  and  eoooomic  evils  ttoa 
Communists  try  to  harness  for  their  oaarch 
to  power.    This  la  a  long,  hard  job.  fDd  wa 
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can  easily  grow  weary  In  the  doing.    But 
It  Is  a  Job  on  which  we  must  not  fall. 

The  free  world  Is  much  more  than  a  matdx 
for  the  Communist  world.  If  we  only  recog- 
nize our  strength  and  determine  to  use  It 
together.  We  have  the  productive  capacity, 
the  manpower,  the  skUls.  and  the  know- 
txow.  But  more  important  than  the  know- 
how  Is  the  know-why.  We  have  the  creative 
Imagination,  the  Initiative,  the  enterprise 
that  flourish  only  in  a  free  society. 

Though  we  shall  not  settle  the  world's 
troubles  overnight.  America  and  the  ad- 
vanced democratic  countries  of  the  non- 
Commiuilst  camp  can  certainly  do  what  the 
phony  medicine  men  of  communism  can 
only  make  propaganda  promises  about.  The 
United  States  and  its  major  partners  can 
and  must  do  something  effective  toward 
helping  other  nations  achieve  better  health, 
education,  industrialization,  crop  production, 
and  general  social  progress. 

Had  we  not  gflven  aid  to  Tvirkey  and 
Greece,  but  for  Marshall-plan  assistance  to 
many  other  cotintrles  In  Europe  and  Asia,  we 
should  now  be  spending  far  more  money 
on  ovir  own  defense  and,  almost  surely,  would 
have  far  less  security  to  show  for  It.  Be- 
yond any  doubt.  United  States  aid  In  help- 
ing these  countries  to  combat  social  and 
economic  evils  was  a  decisive  factor  in  check- 
ing the  spread  of  the  revolutionary  Commu- 
nist disease. 

There  I  say.  the  Russian  problem  la  not 
an  "either/or"  problem.  It  Is  not  J\»t  a 
military  danger.  It  Is  not  Just  a  subversive 
revolutionary  threat.  It  Is  both  and  must 
be  dealt  vlth  on  both  counts. 

Fourth,  there  la  another  "either/or"  trap 
on  whether  we  unite  with  other  nations 
In  the  face  of  common  danger  and  how  we 
do  It. 

At  one  extreme,  there  is  an  Idealistic  mi- 
nority which  keeps  urging  that  we  make 
greater  iise  of  the  United  Nations.  As  one 
who  has  consistently  supported  the  United 
Nations.  I  want  to  see  that  organization 
grow  stronger  and  more  effective  as  a  maker 
and  enforcer  of  international  law,  as  an  in- 
strument for  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world, 
as  a  vehicle  for  promoting  genuine  inter- 
national cooperation. 

The  United  Nations  has  proved  Its  worth 
as  a  forum,  as  a  meeting  place  where  the 
varied  Interests  and  desires  of  many  nations 
can  be  explored  and  often  reconciled.  On 
some  Issues  It  can  take  effective  action.  Tet. 
when  this  Is  said,  we  have  to  face  the  hard 
fact  that  on  the  vital  question  of  big-power 
conflict,  on  the  horrible  prospect  of  a  third 
world  war,  the  U.  N.  has  not  the  resources, 
the  experience,  or  the  constitutional  power 
to  handle  the  situation  alone. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  we  should  scrap 
the  U.  N.  and  go  It  alone?  Of  course  not. 
The  U.  N.  Is  young.  It  is  capable  of  revision 
and  growth.  It  has  a  useful  purpose  to 
serve  as  it  is. 

But  let  us  not  place  upon  the  U.  N.  burdens 
too  heavy  for  it  to  bear.  One  of  our  mistakes 
has  been  that  we  expected  too  much  of  the 
United  Nations — too  soon.  We  should  not 
now  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  dismiss 
It  as  worthless. 

On  the  proposal  that  America  rely  on  Its 
own  military  strength  to  keep  the  peace, 
two  things  need  to  be  said.  First,  the  safety 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  whole  free 
world  does  Indeed  depend  upon  the  armed 
power  of  America.  Take  away  that  power, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  could  and  almost  surely 
would  overrun  the  entire  world.  But,  sec- 
ond. It  must  be  said  that  we  cannot  bear 
the  load  of  defending  the  whole  free  world 
and  our  own  vital  Interests  on  ovir  own  shoul- 
ders alone.  We  need  to  link  o\ir  arms,  our 
manpower,  our  geographic  strongpolnts.  and 
our  resources  to  the  arms,  manpower,  geo- 
graphic strongpolnts,  and  resources  of  our 
friends  and  alUes  In  Tarlous  parts  of  the 
world. 


We  liave  done  this  by  making  arrange- 
ments for  mutual  sec\irlty  with  different 
groupings  scattered   around   the   world. 

We  have  created  and  must  maintain  an 
imderstandlng  and  a  plan  of  common  action 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Close  part- 
nership with  Canada  and  solidarity  with  our 
Xiatln  American  neighbors  are  essential  to 
our  national  security  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  must  never  let  our  good  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  get  the  idea  that  we 
take  them  for  granted,  that  we  are  indiffer- 
ent to  their  national  Interests  and  welfare. 
We  must  always  act  as  true  friends  and  part- 
ners, working  together  with  them  for  the 
conunon  good. 

We  are  also  building  a  strong  North  At- 
lantic community,  embracing  all  the  prin- 
cipal powers  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  and 
now  stretching  as  far  eastward  as  Greece 
and  Turkey.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Is  part  of  a  vital  wall  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Soon  after  the  war,  a  group  of  citizens 
both  within  and  outside  the  Government 
proposed  a  program  for  binding  together  the 
nations  of  the  Atlantic  community  for  con- 
tinued and  united  action  in  peace  as  they 
had  been  united  in  war.  Men  may  disagree 
on  the  details  and  timing  of  any  particular 
program.  But  I  say  that  those  of  us  who 
early  saw  the  need  for  a  close  partnership 
between  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  saw  the  realities  of  our  divided  world 
in  their  true  light.  It  Is  a  major  responsi- 
bility for  all  of  us  to  see  to  it  that  this  part- 
nership Is  developed  and  strengthened  and 
set  in  a  permanent  form. 

A  third  regional  grouping  in  which  the 
United  States  must  necessarily  participate 
Includes  the  free  nations  of  the  Pacific.  We 
cannot  forget  that  the  attack  that  brought 
us  into  World  War  II  came  from  across  the 
Pacific.  We  shall  not  forget  the  price  In 
blood  and  treasiire  we  had  to  pay  to  drive 
back  that  aggressor.  We  have  vital  interests 
in  the  Far  East.  With  other  non-Commu- 
nist countries,  we  must  stand  firm  against 
any  new  aggression  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  time,  it  will  be  possible,  I  hope,  to  work 
out  adequate  defense  arrangements  in  the 
Middle  East.  Along  with  Britain,  France, 
and  Turkey,  we  have  proposed  such  a  re- 
gional pact.  Unfortunately,  bitter  quarrels 
and  conflicts  have  so  disrupted  that  area 
that  regional  solidarity  la  not  now  possible. 
Here  we  have  a  great  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  help  heal  deep  and  bitter 
rifts  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  be- 
tween Kgypt  and  Britain,  by  playing  the  role 
of  friend  and  peacemaker,  in  an  area  of 
great  strategic  Importance  to  the  free  world. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  wonderful  thing 
If  we  could  organize  the  strength  of  the  free 
nations  by  some  simple,  magic  answer. 
There  is  no  such  simple  answer.  We  have 
to  build  u?  and  preserve  our  own  national 
strength.  We  need  to  vise  the  United  Na- 
tions machinery  realistically  and  Intelli- 
gently. We  must  proceed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  development  of  regional  alliances 
to  check  Soviet  expansion  at  points  of  major 
danger  In  widely  scattered  areas  of  the  globe. 

In  discussing  foreign  policy,  we  should  be 
on  guard  against  the  cheap  overnight  cures 
offered  by  the  political  phonies.  One  such 
fake  cure  that  gets  peddled  around  the  coun- 
try by  the  mouthpieces  of  confusion  Is  the 
notion  that  all  we  have  to  do  to  destroy  com- 
munism In  Asia  and  set  the  Russians  back  on 
their  heels  Is  to  push  Chiang  Kai-shek  Into 
invading  the  mainland  of  China  with  his 
troops  In  Formosa.  This,  It  is  confidently 
stated,  wotild  cost  us  nothing  but  the  fuel  to 
ferry  them  over  and  would  completely  change 
the  whole  situation  In  the  Far  East  in  our 
favor. 

Not  one  responsible  military  man  In  the 
Pentagon,  not  one  responsible  American  rep- 
resentative on  the  grotmd  in  the  Far  East, 
favors  such  a  move  at  this  time.    There  Is 


general  agreement  that  such  an  effort  would 
be  a  terrible  blunder,  which  might  well  lead 
not  to  the  freeing  of  China,  but  the  leas 
of  Formosa.  Yet,  for  political  effect,  that 
proposal  is  repeatedly  made. 

This  Ifl  the  kind  of  inesponslble  talk  which 
confuses  the  American  people,  bewilders  our 
sUles,  and  contributes  nothing  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  problem. 

Above  everything,  we  need  to  lift  the  dis- 
cussion of  foreign  policy  above  the  bicker- 
ing level  of  partisan  argiiments.  We  must 
not  approach  these  issues  like  schoolboys 
trying  to  score  debating  points.  This  is  a 
llfe-and-death  matter,  and  we  need  the  best 
wisdom  we  can  summon,  the  soundest  Judg- 
ment we  can  marshal,  in  setlotis  search  for 
light  and  truth. 

If  we  approach  oxir  foreign  policy  problems 
in  that  spirit.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
build  the  kind  of  national  unity  these  dan- 
gerous times  demand.  It  lies  within  our 
power  to  build  a  foreign  policy  to  which 
this  Nation  can  rally,  and  around  which 
the  free  world  can  work  together  for  peace 
and  mutxial  security.  Here  are  six  basic 
principles  which  the  United  States  can  and 
should  stand  for  in  the  field  of  International 
relations : 

1.  We  shaU  support  the  right  of  all  people 
to  be  free  and  Independent,  under  govera- 
mcnts  of  their  own  choosing. 

a.  We  shall  oppose  the  attempt  of  any 
nation  to  Impoee  its  will  upwn  another. 

3.  Wc  shall  Join  with  other  nations  In 
any  appropriate  action  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  one  nation  to  deprive  another  of  its  free- 
dom or  its  territory. 

4.  We  shall  build  up  and  maintain  our  own 
miUtary  strength  and  link  that  power  with 
the  military  strength  of  other  free  nations 
for   our   mutual  security. 

5.  We  shall  work  to  build  a  community 
of  free  natioiu  capable  of  helping  one  an- 
other In  matters  of  common  »x»nomlc.  so- 
cial, and  political  concern,  as  well  as  com- 
mon military  defense. 

e.  We  shall  extend  assistance  to  the  under- 
developed countries  In  order  to  help  them 
help  themselves  advance  toward  the  kind 
of  political  freedom  and  economic  well-be- 
ing we  have  long  enjoyed. 

To  carry  out  these  principles  will  require 
patience,  steadiness,  courage,  and  a  s\ire 
confidence  in  our  capacity  xo  fill  the  role 
of  world  leadership  which  has  been  thrust 
upon  us.  We  have  no  ambitions  to  domi- 
nate other  peoples,  to  take  their  territory,  or 
to  make  them  over  Injo  our  image.  What 
we  want  for  the  world  to  what  we  want  for 
ourselves — the  right  to  live  in  peace  and  free- 
dom. Therein  lies  our  great  moral  ad- 
vantage. 

Economically  and  militarily,  we  have 
achieved  formidable  phjrsical  power  and  be- 
come, in  truth,  the  arsenal  of  the  free  world. 
We  have  built  a  strong  armored  shield  for 
this  time  of  crisis. 

But  let  us  always  remember  that  our  great- 
est strength  lies  elsewhere — in  the  realm  of 
the  spirit,  in  the  form  of  otir  ideas  and 
Ideals.  We  are  the  heirs  of  a  great  tradi- 
tion— a  tradition  of  liberty  and  equal  Justice 
for  all.  We  have  built  our  Nation  upon  a 
belief  In  the  inherent  worth  and  dignity  of 
every  man.  every  human  soul.  We  have 
fashioned  our  democracy  around  the  con- 
cept that  men  of  good  will  can  work  out 
ways  of  living  together  with  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all.  We  have  proved  that  a 
great  continental  community  can  be  created 
across  the  barriers  of  class,  race,  nationality, 
and  religious  creed.  We  have  demonstrated 
again  and  again  that  deep  conflicts  can  be 
resolved  peaceably. 

This  is  our  greatness,  and  we  must  pre- 
serve It  and  hand  it  on  untarnished  to  our 
chUdren.  We  must  fight  for  It  with  the 
same  resolve,  coiu-age,  and  faith  of  tboee 
brave  men  whose  memories  we  honor  today. 

Let  \u  all  be  as  good  soldiers  •«  they  in 
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oar  AaNrtcan  cauee,  in  oar  democratic  cauM, 
Mid  w  ihall  never  fail. 

And  let  us  all  pray  Almighty  Ood  In  this 
hour  for  the  piaeerTatlon  and  expansion  c* 
OUT  political,  eoonomle,  and  religious  Uber- 
tiea:  for  the  abiding  faith  and  never-eUcken- 
tng  fortitude:  to  fulfill  our  destiny  u  th* 
pMioemakers  of  mankind. 


Frad  Crawford,  u  ElFccthrt  UfisUtor 

I  

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

H0N.N0RR1SP0ULS0N 

or  cauroBifZa 
m  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mmdaf.  May  12. 19S2 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  constituenta  of  Pass 
CkAwroao  are  being  fully  informed  of  hla 
legislative  ability.  I  am  inaerting  this 
article  from  the  May  29  Issue  of  the 
Baginaw  News,  of  Saginaw.  Mich.,  one  of 
the  leading  newspapers  In  his  district. 
As  a  fellow  Member  with  ReiwesentaUve 
CaawFoas  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  I  want  to  attest  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  only  well  veraed  tn 
matters  pertaining  to  our  insular  affairs, 
but  he  Is  absolutely  sound  on  all  the 
economic  Issues  coming  before  us.  He 
approaches  all  problems  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  best  for  his  State  and  the  United 
States  and  he  has  a  record  of  opposing 
all  the  boondoggling  ^tending  projects 
which  hare  eome  before  oar  committee. 
The  article  follows: 

Hotna  O.  K.'a  CBAwrotDli  Putaiu  Rico 

ICKAsxTaa 

(By  William  P.  Pyper) 

Waaamwroir. — ^Tboi^tli  it  may  have  com- 

piMBiad  with  principle,  the  Bonn  ThqKa» 

4lay  sSBt  to  the  Senate  a  raaoivtloBi  ai^iraT- 

tnf  a  new  constitution  for  Puerto  Btoo. 

The  Satiate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  reported  a  similar  bUl,  but 
It  haant  b«en  proaramed  yet  for  actloA. 

Oettlng  the  lit— sine  throuch  the  House 
in  any  shape  was  a  major  accomplishment, 
and  much  cT  the  cradit  for  such  acoompUsh- 
ment  is  given  to  RepresenUtlve  OaawfOi^ 
Republican,  at  liaichlcaa.  Wb«th«r  It  wlU  be 
pamrt  by  the  aenata  iinalim  in  doubt — even 
In  tlie  mind  of  Mr.  Caawvoaa. 

The  measure  would  eet  the  poaeewion  d 
PoertD  Rloo  up  in  a  new  oommoavealth 
statue.  Its  government  would  fall  somewhare 
iMf  aan  that  of  a  Terrttory  and  a  Btate.  and 
Um  people  would  stUl  be  dtiaens  of  the 
United  Stataa.  Congrea  in  IMO  enacted  a 
law  permitting  the  Puerto  Bleana  to  elect  a 
convention  to  draft  a  constitution.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  document  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  then  referred  to  the  Preaifdent  and 
back  to  CotifTCBs  for  aOrmatlon.  It  alao  pro- 
dded that  the  constitution  set  up  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  and  contain  a  bUl 
of  rights.  The  convention  did  its  work,  and 
last  March  8  the  Puerto  Blcans  voted.  374.648 
to  82it33.  in  favor  of  the  constltutloo. 

CNditad  by  President  Luis  Mulkia  Marin 
as  ttaa  father  of  the  constitution,  Bepreaenu- 
tlve  GaawvoaD  worked  hard  among  both  Be- 
pubUcans  and  DemocraU  of  the  House  In  Ita 
behalf.  He  was  confident  when  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor  2  weeks  ago  that  the 
Hotiae  would  pasa  It.  Up  to  that  point.  It 
was  ptwaaed  to  be  procedurally  impossible 
for  rianiees  to  amend  the  proposed  consU- 
tution. 

Bepreeentatlve  Htiiarm.  of  Indiana,  former 
Republican  floor  leader,  attacked  the  oon- 
stliutlon  particularly  in  regard  to  section  20 


of  article  Q,  the  so-called  bill  of  rlghta.  He 
believed  it  was  too  detailed  for  basic  law 
an4  that  It  appeared  to  guarantee  to  Puwto 
Rlcans  right*  mentioned  only  in  statute  for 
other  Americans.  His  objections  stymied 
the  bill  until  Wednesday. 

As  the  approval  reacdutlon  came  up,  the 
committee,  of  which  CaAwroRD  is  top  Repub- 
lican member,  offered  an  amendment  re- 
quiring that  the  offending  section  30  be 
stricken  from  the  constitution  and  anotlMT 
■action  pertaining  to  public  education  be  re- 
written. In  effect.  It  told  the  Puerto  Blcans 
how  to  write  their  constitution. 

But  Representative  CaawroBD  indorsed  the 
amendment  as  well  as  the  constitution. 

**ln  the  adoption  of  this  eonatltutkm.''  he 
told  his  coUeaguea  as  the  debate  concluded, 
"the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  still 
control  the  aQalrs  of  Puerto  Rico  the  same  aa 
it  does  those  of  the  States. 

"My  support  of  the  amendment  Is  that,  in 
the  elimination  of  section  80,  Congress  wUl 
be  protecting  the  ft"?"'^*'  integrity  of 
Puerto  Bioa  Bvery  banker  in  the  country 
baa  been  intereeted  in  this  section  aa  a  poa- 
sihle  threat  to  the  credit  of  Puerto  Rico. 
I'm  not  going  to  criticize  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  putting  It  In.  It's  in.  I'm 
in  favor  of  taking  ft  out. 

"Puerto  Bloo  Is  in  no  poaition  to  support 
stateltood  and  it  Is  in  no  position  to  support 
Independence.  I  think  the  credit  o<  Puerto 
Bioo  on  the  bond  market  will  advance  ma- 
terially as  soon  as  the  ticker  tape  carries  the 
news  that  the  Hovtse  has  eliminated  section 

10." 

The  amendment  and  the  rescHutlon  ap- 
proving the  constltutlan  with  the  changes 
pssenil  by  a  Voice  vote. 

Representative  **■■*'"■.  Republican  of 
^rhigan  tricd  a  surprlsc  amendment  which 
he  said  would  guard  against  delegation  of  too 
much  congreeelonal  atrthorlty  to  the  new 
commonwealth,  but  It  received  almost  no 
amipart. 


Hagt  S«ms  f«  Tampike,  Not 
TuBBel 


lor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  KTW  JU&BI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Map  28.  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  in 
anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  bills 
I  have  introduced  to  give  congressional 
approval  to  the  compacts  entered  into 
between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
there  is  considerable  interest  being  taken 
by  the  citizens  of  both  States,  In  the 
area  affected,  as  to  the  type  of  crossing 
It  should  be.  namely,  bridge  or  tunneL 

The  opponents  of  the  tunnel  type  of 
crossing  have  raised  objection  to  It  be- 
cause of  the  additional  cost  it  is  alleged 
would  be  the  result  over  and  above  that 
of  a  bridge  crossing. 

The  Courier-Post  newspaper,  pub- 
lished at  Camden.  N.  J.,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Huge  Sums  lor  Turnpike.  Not 
Enough  for  Tunnel,"  makes  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  case  against  the  argument 
raised  by  opponents  of  a  tunnel  based  on 
the  additional  cost. 

•nie  thoughts  expressed  in  the  edito- 
rial coincide  with  that  of  many  citizens 
and  organizations  actively  Interested  in 
providing  an  additional  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  River,  and,  it  is  entitled  to 


the  serious  consideration  of  those  who 
make  the  decision. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  which  I  make  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
reads  as  follows: 

HuGi  Sums  roH  Tuiwpulk.  Not  Enough  rot 
Tunnel 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  through  the  Turn- 
pike Authority,  has  juat  finished  spending 
$255,000,000  to  build  Its  118-mUe  toll  ttirn- 
plke  between  the  George  Washington  and 
Deep  water  Memorial  Bridges. 

Traffic  on  it  has  run  so  far  in  excess  of  the 
engineers'  estimates — as  much  as  200  per- 
cent— that  toU  revenues  are  already  running 
at  the  rate  or  »ia4X)0.000  a  year,  which  Vie 
experts  iiad  forecast  would  not  be  reached 
till  tt  was  in  operation  for  15  years. 

Naturally  the  oocstruction  costs  thus 
promise  to  be  paid  off  long  In  advance  of 
expectations. 

And  just  as  naturally,  the  turnpike  la 
already  proving  inadequate  for  the  unex- 
pectedly heavy  traffic  it  is  having  to  handle. 

Chairman  Paul  L.  Troast,  of  the  Turni^ke 
Authority,  rejecting  requests  from  north  Jer- 
sey for  toll  reductions  on  sections  of  the 
highway  where  they  are  much  higher  per 
mile  than  on  othera,  now  announces  five 
major  projects  to  widen  and  extend  the  pike. 

One  plan  Is  to  widen  from  four  to  six  lanes 
the  57-mile  stretch  of  the  turnpike  between 
Woodbrldge  and  the  Camden-Phlladelphla 
interchange.  Only  the  21 -mile  sectlpn  be- 
tween Woodto-ldge  and  the  Lincoln  Timoel 
now  is  six  lanes  wide. 

This  project  Is  planned  to  start  either  this 
tall  or  early  next  year. 

The  accompanying  plan  calls  for  four  ex- 
tensions of  the  turnpike,  linking  It  directly 
with  the  Holland  Tunnel,  the  New  York  State 
•niruway,  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  and 
route  10  at  the  Livingston  Circle  near  the 
Morris  County  line  In  tosex  Oovmty. 

The  Holland  Tunnel  aikd  Pennaylvania 
Turnpike  eonnectlons  are  already  well  ad- 
vanced and  n^y  be  completed  within  18 
months  to  2  years. 

The  extensions  alone  will  cost  an  estl- 
tnated  9210,000,000 — almost  equal  to  the 
original  cost  of  the  turnpike.  The  estlnuitad 
cost  of  the  widening  has  not  been  announced. 
but  aurely  wUl  bring  the  tctal  to  at  least  as 
much  as  the  entire  first  cost  of  ttie  highway. 

The  fact  that  the  TurnpUce  Authority  pro- 
poses to  spend  such  a  huge  uvan  on  improve- 
ments— Indeed,  is  already  proceeding  with 
them— Is  of  ma}ar  relevance  in  cocnectioa 
with  the  question  of  whether  the  new  Dela- 
ware Blver  croeslna  shoiuld  be  a  bridge  or  a 
tunnel. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  turmel 
would  be  the  more  desirable  type  of  crossing. 

But  its  opponents  say  It  would  cost  from 
930,000,000  to  $38,000,000  more  to  build  than 
a  bridge — and  so.  "we  caxi*t  afford  it." 

"Cant  afford  It."  even  though  the  cost 
Will  be  repaid  from  tolle  and  not  from  ttaa 
public  treasury.  Just  as  the  original  cost  of 
the  Turnpike  and  the  cost  of  the  projected 
Improvements  will  be  repaid  from  tolls. 

While  arguments  are  btflng  advanced  to 
foroe  a  leas  dealrable  type  of  project  on  Phil- 
adelphia and  South  Jersey  becauae  at  a  mat- 
ter of  some  twenty-odd-mUllon  doUara.  the 
Turnpike  Authority  is  not  turning  a  hair  at 
spending  10  tlmca  that  amount  on  Improve- 
ments. 

Just  as  the  Hew  York  port  authority  Is  not 
turning  a  hair  at  spending  $80,000,000  on 
adding  a  third  tube  of  two  lanes  to  the  prea- 
«it  tirtntiin  Tuunel.  whlcta  now  has  two 
tubee  o<  two  lanes  each. 

Why  is  South  Jersey  always  asked  to  he 
the  victim  of  economy  on  public  projects  of 
this  type  when  other  sections  of  the  State 
are  not? 

Why  most  Booth  Jewey  always  take  aec- 
ond  best  on  such  projects  wtien  other  saa> 
tiona  get  the  beat? 


' 
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Wben  will  we  rear  up  on  our  hind  legs  and 
demand,  so  insistently  that  our  demands  will 
hav*  to  be  recognized,  that  second  best  no 
longer  be  foisted  off  on  us  as  poor  country 
cousins  of  the  rest  of  the  State? 


Wkere  Do  We  Go  From  Here?— A  Stady 
of  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  BliACK 

or  WASBINGTOIt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  country  and  the  world  are 
confronted  today  with  a  greater  number 
of  complex  problems  than  ever  before 
in  history.  Some  of  these  problems  are 
political  and  others  are  economic.  Upon 
a  wise  solution  of  these  problems  de- 
pends our  future  prosperity,  security, 
and  peace. 

Since  ours  is  a  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, the  average  citizen  must  of  neces- 
sity play  a  large  part  in  the  solution 
of  these  complex  problems.  The  more 
information  he  has  about  these  prob- 
lems the  more  likely  he  will  be  able  to 
decide  them  wisely. 

A  large  industry  in  my  district  and 
Its  employees  have  undertaken,  jointly, 
a  program  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  economic  problems  of 
our  times.  The  idea  is  so  original  and 
holds  so  much  promise  for  improving 
the  public  thinking  about  these  problems 
that  I  am  sure  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  interested  in 
my  telling  them  about  this  labor-man- 
agement program. 

The  Crown-Willamette  Corp.,  which 
has  the  world's  largest  specialty  paijer 
mill  at  Camas,  Wash.,  and  its  employees 
are  authors  of  this  plan,  or  perhaps  I 
should  call  It  an  experiment,  for  the 
mass  dissemination  of  information  rela- 
tive to  the  working  of  the  American  in- 
dustrial and  economic  system. 

A  committee  known  as  the  Know  Our 
Industry  Committee  has  been  organized 
among  employees  of  the  corporation. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  a  super- 
visory,  representative  of  each  mill  de- 
I)artment  and  four  union  members,  two 
of  which  are  appointed  by  each  of  the 
unions  operating  in  the  plant. 

This  committee  takes  under  study 
Tarious  subjects  and  spends  a  month 
studjring,  discussing,  and  formulating  its 
ideas  on  the  subject  that  is  under  study 
for  that  month.  Material  for  study  is 
gathered  from  various  authentic  sources. 
When  the  study  is  completed  a  paper 
Is  prepared  by  the  committee  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  2,000  employees  of  the 
company,  thereby  disseminating  the  in- 
formation compiled  by  the  committee 
and  thus  creating  further  discussion  of 
the  problem,  thus  making  its  various 
angles  better  imderstood  by  all. 

Men  may  not  always  be  in  agreement 
as  to  what  is  the  best  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem but  if  all  have  abundant  authentic 
information  upon  which  to  base  their 


Judgment  the  chances  of  a  right  solution 
is  greatly  increased. 

Among  problems  so  far  studied  by  this 
committee  are  employer-employee  rela- 
tions— negotiation  procedure — job  anal- 
srsis,  managing  your  income,  taxes  and 
Inflation. 

The  thorough  and  thoughtful  job  be- 
ing done  by  this  committee  Is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  sound  Americanism  at  work 
and  perhaps  the  management  and  em- 
ployees of  other  corporations  will  find 
inspiration  in  this  example  of  coopera- 
tive effort. 

Anyone  interested  can  secure  complete 
Information  on  the  plan  by  writing  the 
corporation  or  the  unions  involved  in  this 
Joint  effort  of  management  and  labor. 

Recently  this  study  group  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  subject  of  inflation. 
That  study  report,  as  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, reveals  deep  and  sound  thinking 
on  one  of  our  greatest  1952  problems. 

Members  of  a  special  five-man  com- 
mittee which  made  this  special  study 
were  J.  V.  Savage,  captain;  O.  A.  Ata- 
kins;  V.  Ast;  A.  W.  Naubauer;  and  C. 
Harris,  all  employees  of  the  Crown- 
Willamette  Corp.,  of  Camas,  Wash. 

The  committee's  paper  on  Where  Are 
We  Heading? — which  is  a  study  of  infla- 
tion— I  offer  for  printing  in  the  Rkcoko 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 

Any  reader  of  this  document,  I  am 
sure,  will  find  it  a  most  constructive  and 
thoughtful  piece  of  work  designed  to  pro- 
voke grass-root  thinking  on  a  most  com- 
plex and  perplexing  subject. 

The  paper  on  inflation  by  the  Crown- 
Willamette  operational  committee  fol- 
lows: 

Wrsks  Aai  Wk  HxAonrar 

Our  subject  today  la  personal  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us  for  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  price  we  must  pay  for  a  loaf  of  bread, 
an  automobUe,  our  house — whether  we  rent 
or  own — our  Insiu'ance  program,  the  educa- 
tion of  our  chUdren — and  in  fact  it  aflecta 
our  whole  standard  of  Hying. 

Did  you  know  that  the  $100  United  States 
Savings  Bond  you  bought  just  before  the  war 
s  now  worth  only  $55  In  purchasing  power. 
You  paid  $75  for  It. 

Did  you  know  the  $5,000  Insiirance  ]x>licy 
you  took  out  In  1939  provides  only  $2,750 
wc»rth  of  protection  for  your  famUy  today? 

Did  you  know  that  the  savings  account  of 
$1,000  which  you  have  Is  worth  only  $550 
today  In  terms  of  1939  dollars? 

These  are  cold,  bard  facts. 

Yes;  our  subject  today  Is  Inflation. 

There  are  perhaps  nearly  as  many  defini- 
tions of  Inflation  as  there  are  people  who 
vae  the  term.  Webster  says  Inflation  Is  the 
disproportionate  and  relatively  sharp  and 
sudden  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  or 
credit  or  both  relative  to  the  amount  of 
business. 

Another  definition  of  inflation  is:  Inflation 
Is  an  Increase  in  the  total  supply  of  money 
which  people  have  and  want  to  spend  that 
Is  greater  than  the  supply  of  goods  avaUable 
Xor  them  to  purchase. 

To  you  and  me,  inflation  means  that  there 
are  too  many  dollars  chasing  too  few  goods. 

The  money  supply  outstrips  the  goods 
available.  The  so-called  gap  between  the 
two  is  reflected  in  price  Increases. 

BOW       WOTTU)       TOU       D0TNX       INTLATIOIf? — U 
IKTLATION  KXW  WITH  T7ST 

History  offers  many  examples  of  inflation. 
It  certainly  Is  not  new  nor  Is  It  Just  a  theory 
In  the  field  of  finance.  Inflation  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Greeks  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.     France  has  several  times  proven  the 


Inevitable  laws  of  inflation  and  what  they 
do  to  prices,  writing  the  results  In  blood. 
sweat,  and  tears  of  her  people.  Germany 
also  gave  us  a  classical  example  of  inflation 
diiring  the  early  twenties.  In  fact,  during  Its 
short  history,  the  United  States  has  expe- 
rienced inflation  in  several  forms.  Let's  r»> 
view  the  record: 

In  1T7S,  the  Continental  Congress  started 
printing  currency  to  pay  soldiers  and  buy 
supplies.  To  offset  the  decline  In  value  of 
the  currency  it  was  necessary  to  print  more 
and  more  money.  Within  3  years  of  the 
first  issue,  food  costs  had  risen  to  such  fan- 
tastic prices  as  $1,500  for  a  barrel  of  floxir 
and  $12  for  a  pound  of  butter.  Barter  gen- 
erally replaced  currency  as  a  means  of  ex- 
change among  the  ciTlllan  population. 

Then  there  was  the  inflation  that  ac- 
companied *Jie  expansion  era  of  wildcat 
banking  In  the  ISSO's  when  the  State  banks 
Indulged  in  vast  credit  expansion  lending 
at  high  rates  to  those  who  were  buying  land 
in  the  West  as  a  gamble.  This  speculative 
bubble  burst  in  1837  when  the  Government 
required  payment  In  gold  or  sUver  for  the 
purchase  of  public  land.  Since  most  of  the 
speculation  was  flnanced  from  bank  credit, 
the  panic  of  1837  followed  with  a  drastic  de- 
flation involving  many  bank  failures. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Congress  Issued 
paper  money  which  becauss  of  Its  vivid  color 
was  known  as  greenbacks.  These  almost 
Immediately  became  worth  leas  than  thetr 
gold  doUar  face  value. 

Again  to  flnance  a  war  (World  War  I)  th« 
Treasury  had  to  raise  several  billion  dollars 
almost  Inunediately — fourth  example  of  in- 
flation in  the  United  States.  Since  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  solely  by  taxa- 
tion, the  Government  tried  selling  bonds  to 
the  public.  It  soon  fotmd  that  the  ctirrent 
savings  were  Inadequate  to  supply  funds  as 
rapidly  as  required.  Rather  than  Increase 
taxes  greatly,  the  Government  resorted  to 
selling  Its  bonds  to  banks  who  in  turn  cred- 
ited the  Government's  account  with  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  bond.  The  Government 
then  drew  checks  against  these  accounta  to 
pay  for  war  supplies  and  these  Government 
checks  were  redeposited  In  the  banks.  The 
excess  credit  Involved  served  as  purchasing 
media  for  business.  The  process  was  con- 
tinued to  meet  the  war  cost  and  more  Liberty 
bonds  were  issued.  NaturaUy  as  the  vol- 
ume of  credit  Increased,  pricss  rose,  and  so 
forth.  . 

The  stock-market  boom  of  1996  to  1039  to 
an  example  of  credit  inflation  wherein  excess 
speculation  helped  to  create  the  boom  that 
it  anticipated.  (Speculation  Is  buying  or 
selUng  with  the  expectation  of  profiting  by  a 
rise  (or  fall)  in  price.  In  other  words,  specu- 
lation Is  nothing  more  than  gambling  that 
the  price  of  something  wUl  go  up  or  down.) 
The  rlss  In  stock  prices  during  the  market 
boom  invited  fiu^her  speculation  for  the  rise. 
Ifany  who  came  into  the  market  borrowed 
large  simis  from  the  banking  system  and 
actually  the  result  was  that  a  boom  in  busi- 
ness was  flnanced  by  the  speculative  profits. 
The  process  was  cumulative  in  effect  as  long 
as  the  banking  system  was  ready  to  create 
new  credit,  which  first  was  a  way  of  buying 
securities,  then  profits  for  the  speculator,  and 
finally  appeared  as  unexpected  demand  for 
many  types  of  goods.  (In  other  words,  the 
process  was  something  like  stacking  up  blocks 
without  mortar. )  Some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber what  happened  in  1929  when  the  market 
crashed.  You  may  also  remember  the  bank 
holiday  in  1933  as  well  as  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  banks  did  not  reopen  for  business. 

Our  final  or  sixth  example  is  the  inflation 
that  Is  now  bedeviling  us  and  which  has  been 
with  us  for  almost  20  years.  At  first.  Its 
progress  was  slow,  but  it  was  at  this  ttms 
that  we  started  deficit  spending.  (To'i  will 
recall  that  we  discussed  deficit  spending  In 
otir  discussion  on  taxation.  As  we  pointed 
out,  deficit  spending  means  spending  by  go- 
ing Into  debt.     It  means  operating  on  boc- 
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rowed  money.)  At  the  beginning  of  thto 
psriod  there  seemed  to  be  few  liabilities  in 
deficit  spending.  The  basic  fact  was  that 
the  economic  structure  of  this  country  and 
the  world  had  been  rocked  and  deficit  spend- 
ing at  least  kept  the  people  eaUng.  Tou  may 
recall  that  we  bad  the  CCC,  the  WPA,  etc. 

In  the  early  forties,  students  of  our  econ- 
omy began  to  realise  that  the  philosophy  of 
deficit  spending  had  a  firm  grip  on  us  al- 
though the  need  bad  long  passed.  It  became 
upparent  that  the  end  result  of  thto  practloe 
Btust  nieesssrily  be  inflation. 

Too  may  recall  that  thto  spending  spree 
was  attended  by  other  evils  which  assisted 
In  the  Inflationary  period.  What  should  this 
money  be  spent  for?  Bach  group  was  eoa- 
Bclous  of  ths  fact  that  the  "squeaky  wheel 
g«ts  the  greass"  and  lobbies  were  organlaed 
at  a  rapid  rata.  Farmers,  industrtal  groups, 
Isbor,  polttlcal  machines,  etc. — each  of  them 
was  convinced  that  no  one  had  a  better  right 
$o  thto  money  than  they  themselves.  Ths 
final  results  were  subsidies,  special  loans, 
price  supports.  Government  contracts  being 
handled  on  eost-plus  basto,  etc. 

How  let's  retm  to  our  original  them*— 
Inflation  to  too  many  dollars  chasing  too 
few  goods.    What  does  the  reoord  sayf 
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Thto  chart  shows  the  relation  between  our 
national  inconve  for  all  industries  and  nu>ney 
In  circulation.  You  will  notice  that  between 
1941  and  1950  the  national  income  for  all 
Industries  has  Increased  about  2.2  tlmas. 
whereas  the  money  in  circulation  has  tripled. 

We  repeat,  too  many  dollars  chasing  too 
few  goods. 

Another  Interesting  chart  to  thto  one  on 
our  pubUc  debt: 
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You  wm  notice  that  there  was  a  vary  sharp 
rtse  In  pubUc  debt  per  person  starting  about 
1940.  In  fact  our  public  debt  for  each  of  \is 
to  about  fiTS  tlmM  larger  today  than  It  wm 
toi  1989. 

In  1951  oar  public  debt  approximated 
$368,000,000,000,  which  for  each  person 
amounted  to  approximately  $1,700.  In  other 
words,  for  an  avsrage  family  of  four,  each 
famUy  owes  about  $7,000. 

We  have  already  discussed  deficit  spending 
and  how  thto  practice  creataa  sooney. 

We  have  indicated  that  Inflatlan  may  be 
brought  about  by  price  supports  and  sub- 
sidles.  All  of  you  know  the  classic  example 
of  poUtoes.  not  to  mention  some  of  ths 
other  commodltlss  such  as  butter,  sggs, 
wheat,  com,  oata.  etc. 

We  mtist  also  reoognlee  that  there  to  an 
inflationary  tendency  In  military  spending. 
In  other  words,  wagee  are  being  paid  for  ma- 
terial which  to  not  for  sale  to  the  general 
puMlo  ax»d  in  many  Instanoee  thars  to  a 
direct  loss  of  material;  for  exampto,  the 
EheUs  or  torpedoee  which  are  fired. 


One  of  the  early  mllepoets  of  the  present 
infiatlon  was  when  we  went  off  the  gold 
standard  In  1933.  Prior  to  that  time  our 
paper  money  was  exchangeable  for  the  real 
commodity — gold  worth  $20.87  per  ounce.  As 
all  the  gold  has  been  turned  Into  the  United 
BUtes  Treasury  In  1938,  it  was  arbltrarUy 
revalued  at  $85  per  ounce.  Moreover,  since 
we  went  off  the  gold  standard  the  Govem- 
msnt  no  longer  has  to  redeem  currency  in 
gold. 

BOW    DO    TBSSI   CauaOES    or    IHTUlTIOir , 
UmCt  TOUT 

still  another  point  ahould  not  be  over- 
looked. Many  of  you  know  that  many  labor 
oontracta  are  tied  to  the  Bureau  of  LAbor 
Stattotlcs  Indes  of  consumer's  prices,  and  that 
likewise  bm'""a  of  dollars'  worth  of  busi- 
ness oontracU  are  tied  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
SUttotics  wholesale  price  index.  Frequently 
the  deUvered  prices  of  new  ships,  buildings, 
engines,  etc.,  depend  on  fluctuation  of  thto 
Index  from  the  time  they  were  ordered. 

A  few  weeks  ago  thto  Important  index  was 
revised.  The  Labor  Department  brought  it 
up-to-date  by  Including  scores  of  new  prod- 
ucts (televtoloB  sets,  antlblotloa.  plastics. 
froMn  foods.  Orion,  etc.)  which  scarcely 
cxtoted  when  the  old  Index  waa  drawn  up 
in  1991.  Listing  twice  as  many  commodltlea 
(a  total  of  1,846).  It  will  provide  a  more 
accurate  cross-section  of  present-day  market. 

One  change,  however,  stirred  up  crltlctom — 
the  1947-1949  average  prices  were  used  as 
ths  index  base  of  100,  Instead  of  the  old 
iMse  of  1986  prices.  Now  what  was  the  re- 
sult?   .     ^ 

When  the  old  Index  ended,  it  stood  at 
174.8  or  74.8  percent  above  normal  while 
the  new  index  began  at  111.7  or  only  11.7 
percent  higher.  Acoordingly,  although  we 
h»wii  the  aame  amount  of  inflation  In  our 
economy,  the  change  in  Index  makes  us  loee 
sight  of  the  magnitude  of  It. 

We  have  discussed  inflation.  Its  htotory, 
some  of  lU  causes  and  result. 

What  can  we  do  about  It? 

Naturally  there  are  many  opinions  on  thto 
subject  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
study  devoted  to  it.  In  report  No.  644  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port Issued  August  1951  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee stafl  there  are  outlined  six  basic  types 
of  policies  which  can  be  used  to  control 
inflation : 

1.  Increase  taxes  and  cut  Government  ez- 
pcndlturea  to  reduce  the  purchasing  power 
of  consumers  business. 

a.  Bcstrlct  credit  so  that  Increases  In  pri- 
vate debts  catmot  be  uaed  to  obtain  funds 
to  bid  up  prices. 

3.  Place  direct  controto  on  prices  and 
wages. 

4.  Encourage  Increases  in  personal  and 
business  savings  beyond  the  average  rate  of 
recent  years. 

5.  Increase  this  Nation's  productivity  and 
the  production  of  goods  and  services. 

6.  Encourage  Increases  In  productivity  and 
industrial  capacity  abroad  to  increase  the 
economic  strength  of  the  free  world  and 
reduce  the  drain  on  this  Nation's  resources. 

The  question  we  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent to:  Do  we  want  sUbillzatlon  or  Infla- 
Uon?  

ExchaBffe  of  Stadeats  and  Profe8$or$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 


IN  THE  aBENATV  OF  THS  UNTIVD  STAISS 

rii««dajf,  JwM  i,  1952 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  participants  of  our  ex- 
change of  students  and  professors  pro- 
gram who  is  now  teaching  in  Turkey. 
As  a  part  of  this  insertion.  I  also  include 
a  circular  letter  which  Mr.  Rufi  sent  to 
some  400  of  his  friends  in  the  educa- 
tional field  in  this  country.  I  think  this 
letter  will  be  of  interest  to  Mnnbers  of 
the  Senate,  as  It  gives  a  good  picture  of 
the  activities  of  these  representatives 
and  indicates  the  value  of  this  program. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  circular  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

APO  208-A.  AHniCAH  Ehbasst, 
Core  of  Postmaster,  Sew  York.  N.  Y..  Mmjf  IS. 
Bon.  J.  W.  TinjnucHT, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dcab  Sznatok  PcuisiaHT:  I  still  re- 
call with  pleasure  our  ccn versa tlons  at  St. 
Louto  (where  you  addressed  our  State  Teach- 
ers Association)  and  at  Chrtotlan  College. 
Columbia  (where  you  addressed  a  convoca- 
tion). Some  of  the  things  you  said  there — 
Indeed  many  have  turned  out  to  be  pro- 
phetic. May  I  say  simply:  Would  that  we 
had  many  more  men  In  leadership  with  your 
Integrity  and  vision. 

Due  to  your  sponsorship  of  the  Pulbrlght 
Act  I  am  ventvu-lng  to  mail  you  a  copy  of 
the  mimeographed  letter  I  have  sent  to  some 
4(X)  of  my  friends  in  America  In  an  effort  to 
contribute  what  littie  I  individually  can 
contribute  to  an  understanding  of  what  to 
going  on  in  TUrkey,  the  program  of  a  Ful- 
brigh'.  lecturer,  the  point  4  program  here, 
the  Mtt>">"  plan  here,  etc. 

Many  at  these  400  correspondents  are  in 
positions  of  educational  leadership.  All  are 
old  friends  of  mine.  To  each  I  sent  a  per- 
sonal message.  So  even  though  the  best 
mimeographing  I  could  get  here  to  wretched, 
these  letters  will  be  read. 

I  have  no  ax  to  grind.  I  have  a  very  sat- 
isfactory poaitlon  at  the  University  of  Mto- 
aourl  and  will  return  there  and  resume  my 
work;  so  you  see  my  only  Interest  to  in  doing 
what  I  can  to  get  at  the  truth  here  and 
report  it.  May  I  add  Uiat  as  a  Pulbrlght 
lecturer  I  have  throtighout  my  stay  here  re- 
noembered  that  I  am  an  unofficial  ambassa- 
dor to  these  21,000,000  people  and  I've  acted 
accordingly. 

I  am  sending  thto  report  just  as  I  sent 
It  out  to  my  mailing  Ust  (to  these  peopto  I 
f^imn  added  many  personal  commenU)  so 
you  can  see  how  I've  htuidled  it.  (I  hope 
It  wUl  help  a  Uttle  with  our  McCaaTBT  prob- 
lem.) 

To  Insure  that  the  letter  would  be  read 
I've  made  certain  sections  chatty,  but  as 
you  wiU  see  the  letter  Is  deadly  serious  in 
its  intent.  1.  e..  to  add  to  accurate  Infor- 
mation, understanding,  and  good  wUl.  As 
a  teacher  I  cannot  do  less. 

lb  save  your  valuable  time,  I've  marked 
certain  aectlons  which  may  Interest  you. 
As  an  American  cltlaen  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  great  service  you  have  rendered  and  are 
rendering.  U  I  can  ever  be  of  service  to  you 
do  command  me. 

With  kindest  regarda,  I  am 
FaithfuUy  yours. 

John  Ron. 

From:  John  Rufl.  APO  906- A,  American  Em- 
bassy, care  of  PostmaBter.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Subject :  Purther  Impressions  oC  Twkey,  ptm 
a  personal  report. 
What  are  your  impreadoas  of  the  Middle 
East?    OfTurkeyt    Turkish  people?    TurkMh 
schooUf    Torklah  food?     State  Department 
repreeentatlvea  there?    T^e  point  4  prccram 
tharet    What  to  yoor  official  asrijuneaty 
What  do  Pulbrlght  prodsssors  do?    What  a«« 
you  doing?    Wtosn  wUl  you  leture?    Th^a 
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•re  but  samples  of  the  questione  tbat  reciir 
repeatedly  in  the  letters  that  reach  me  here. 

The  discussion  of  certain  of  these  questions 
must  be  postponed  until  after  I  have  gath- 
ered more  data,  completed  my  assignment, 
and  filed  my  official  report  with  the  Turkish 
Ministry.  Some  can  be  answered  now.  Let 
me  comment  on  a  few  In  lieu  of  letters  I 
can't  find  time  to  write  now. 

What  does  a  Pulbrlght  professor  do?  That 
depends  upon  his  classification  and  assign- 
ment. Some,  as  visiting  lectvirers.  are  as- 
signed to  teaching  positions  and  carry  on 
their  work  much  as  they  would  In  their  home 
universities  but  have  no  administrative  or 
advisory  duties.  Others,  as  research  scholars, 
engage  iu  researches  of  various  types.  Some 
combine  these  two  activities. 

Ify  official  assignment?  I  am  here  in  a 
dual  capacity.  Classified  as  a  visiting  lec- 
turer, I  am  also  serving  as  consultant  to 
the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Education  and  am 
carrying  on  certain  investigations  and  a  pro- 
gram of  teaching.  Upon  my  arrival  last 
October  I  visited  and  Inspected  schools  in- 
tensively for  some  days  and  then,  until  Feb- 
ruary 1,  carried  on  the  following  program: 

A.  Taught  a  class  4  hours  each  week  at 
Oazi  Teachers  College.  It  consisted  of  some 
60  mature,  experienced  men  who  are  now 
undergoing  special  preparation  for  work  as 
school  inspectors. 

B.  Conducted  a  2-hour  seminar  each  week 
In  extracvirrlcular  activities  for  some  40 
•ctaool  directors  and  assistant  directors. 

C.  Conducted  a  a-hour  seminar  each  week 
In  counseling  and  guidance  tor  about  50 
directors  and  assistant  directors. 

D.  Met  with  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Kdu- 
eatlon  for  2  hours  each  week,  presented  a 
report  and  participated  in  the  discussion. 
(This  group  corresponds  to  omi  United  States 
Office  of  Education  excepting  that  under 
Turkey's  centralized  system  of  education,  and 
since  education  is  broadly  defined  here  ttis 
group  has  extremely  broad  Jurisdiction.) 

E.  Addressed  other  groups  to  which  I  was 
Invited  and  studied  Ankara  and  its  environs. 

Professional  activities  since  February  1? 
Turkey  has  12  cities  with  populations  above 
60,000.  The  three  largest  are  Izmir  and  An- 
kara (each  with  about  a  third  of  a  million) 
and  Istanbul  with  over  a  million.  The  Re- 
public is  approximately  900  miles  long  and 
900  miles  wide  and  its  territory  equals  Ken- 
tucky. Georgia,  Tennessee.  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Soutli  Carolina 
combined.  It  is  predominately  agrlcultxiral 
and  of  its  21,000,000  people  some  80  percent 
live  in  its  rural  villages  of  which  there  are 
about  35,000.  Wanting  to  know  more  about 
the  country  in  general,  I  went  to  Adana  on 
the  southern  coast  early  in  February.  There 
X  visited  schools,  spoke  to  a  group  each  eve- 
ning or  night  and  during  free  hours  tried 
to  see  what  might  be  seen.  This  section 
produces  much  cotton  and  the  most  delec- 
table oranges  I  have  ever  tasted.  During  my 
stay  I  managed  to  get  over  to  Mersin  (situ- 
ated on  a  beautiful  harbor)  and  to  drive  for 
some  distance  along  the  rich  coastal  plain 
which  borders  the  Mediterranean  and  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  areas  I  have  ever  visited. 

Konya  and  Izmir:  Following  my  week  at 
Adana  I  went  by  train  to  Konya  up  on  the 
Central  Plateau.  There  I  followed  my  usxial 
program  of  visiting  schools,  conferring  with 
directors,  speaking  to  groups  each  evening 
and  seeing  the  local  sights.  Konya  has  much 
of  interest.  Paul  and  his  friend  Barnabas 
had  come  here  when  the  Jews  had  made  it 
too  warm  for  them  in  Pisidian  Antioch.  (The 
town  was  then  Xsonium.)  Here  he  made 
Important  conversions  but  due  to  further 
persecutions  h«  left  and  went  to  Llstra,  a 
nearby  village.  His  enemies  followed  him 
and  he  was  stoned  and  left  for  dead.  So 
there  is  much  for  the  student  of  Bible  times 
In  this  area.  While  here  I  was  shown 
through  the  famous  Moaque  of  the  Dancing 


(or  Whirling)  Dervishes.  (I  felt  quite  at 
home.)  This  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  many  dervish  orders  in  the  East.  It 
was  founded  by  the  revered  Persian  poet 
Jelal-ed-din  Meviana  and  the  sarcophagi  of 
him  and  his  father  and  certain  of  his  follow- 
ers are  prominently  displayed  there.  This 
mosque  contains  many  exquisite  manu- 
scripts and  the  most  costly  and  beautiful 
collection  of  Persian  and  Arabian  rugs  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Then  to  Ankara  by  bus  and  over  the  Taunis 
Mountains  by  air  to  Izmir!.  (For  a.(XX)  years 
the  Greeks  had  called  this  city  Smyrna.)  It 
is  famous  for  fine  figs,  has  a  splendid  harbor 
and  Is  Turkey's  largest  exixjrt  port.  Situ- 
ated on  the  Aegean  it  is  flanked  by  forest- 
covered  hills,  and  In  my  opinion,  well  de- 
serves to  be  rated  one  of  the  beautiful  cities 
Of  the  Orient.  I  spent  17  days  here  dividing 
my  time  between  the  many  local  schools 
and  schools  in  the  nearby  smaller  centers  to 
which  I  went  by  Jeep.  In  Tire.  Orlu,  Ku- 
dasl,  Menemen,  and  indeed  In  all  of  the 
places  large  and  small  in  which  I've  worked 
and  visited  In  this  country  I  have  been  shown 
covirtesies  and  friendly  favors  that  have  been 
simply  heart  warming.  In  all  of  these 
places  my  hosts  not  only  cooperated  in  my 
work  but  knowing  of  my  interest  in  history 
arranged  splendid  guide  service  to  show  me 
about  and  make  my  stay  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

On  March  11  I  came  by  Turkish  liner  up 
through  the  Dardanelles  to  ancient,  famoxis, 
and  fascinating  Istanbul  where  I  am  now 
stationed.  My  old  and  cherUhed  friend 
Muhittin  Akdlk  (masters  degree  M.  U.  about 
1938)  is  director  of  all  the  public  schools  of 
this  province.  They  enroll  one-eleventh  of 
the  students  of  Turkey  so  we  shall  not  want 
for  work.  I  have  a  good  schedule,  fine  in- 
terpreters, work  with  people  I  enjoy  so  the 
weeks  are  now  marching  along  toward  the 
end  of  my  assignment.  There's  so  much 
about  Istanbul,  the  Straits,  the  Golden  Horn, 
the  many  other  fabulous  places  here  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  but  time  and  space  limitation 
prevent.  However,  I  am  taking  many  col- 
ored pictures  and  hope  thereby  to  bring 
home  some  of  the  beauty  I  discover  here. 

What  kind  of  people  are  the  Turks?  I 
can't  speak  for  the  21.000.000  because  I  don't 
know  'em.  But  I  have  systematically 
sampled  very  broadly  among  the  so-called 
big  people,  the  so-called  lltUe  people  and 
that  great  group  which  we  in  America  call 
the  conunon  people.  I  am  not  wearing  roae- 
colored  glasses  nor  have  I  lost  my  critical 
faculties.  Some  of  the  people  I've  met  here 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  chlselers,  snobs, 
stinkers  and  stuffed  shirts.  I  didn't  have 
to  come  here  to  discover  people  who  fit  into 
these  categories.  No,  I've  found  some  of 
•em  in  every  large  group  I  ever  knew  well. 
So  I've  been  neither  surprised  nor  shocked 
to  find  some  here.  But  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  very  great  majority  of  the  many 
people  I've  met  in  the  12  towns  and  cities 
in  which  I've  worked  and  the  other  places 
I've  visited  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
what  I  call  good,  substantial  people.  If  I 
had  an  interpreter  handy  we  conversed.  If 
not  we  conversed  anyway,  although  in  some 
of  these  cases  the  exchange  of  ideas  was 
somewhat  restricted.  (In  one  case  I  needed 
a  slight  shoe  repair.  I  went  into  a  very  nice 
store  and  inquired  at>out  a  shoe  shop.  No 
one  could  understand  English  so  I  pointed 
to  my  shoe  which  needed  stitching.  The 
proprietor  promptly  turned  the  store  over  to 
a  clerk,  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  3 
blocks  to  a  cobbler.  And  he  did  it  in  the 
most  gracious  fashion  Imaginable.  I 
thought  that  a  very  nice  conversation.  X 
can  cite  many  similar  instances  where  peo- 
ple here  have  gone  the  "second  mile"  with 
me  and  did  It  happily  and  graciously. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  many  Turks  I  have 
met  have  shown  themselves  to  ba  extremely 


courteous,  gracious,  and  hospitable.  (I 
simply  cannot  imagine  a  foreigner  receiving 
more  kindness  than  I  have  been  shown.) 
Friendly — (many  of  them  have,  on  short  ae- 
qtiaintance,  done  me  friendly  services  and 
seemed  happy  to  do  them)-  Generous — (I 
learned  early  not  to  express  my  liking  for 
things  I  admired  lest  they  immediately  give 
them  to  me).  Religious — practically  all  of 
the  Turks  with  whom  I  have  discussed  rell. 
gion  frankly  stated  that  they  are  Moslems. 
They  did  not  dodge  or  evade.  They  are  Ifos- 
lems  and  proud  of  It.  Incidentally,  It  would 
not  do  any  harm  if  the  Christian  world  were 
to  learn  more  about  the  Moslem  talth.  It  Is 
one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  a 
moral  force  to  be  reckoned  with  and  these 
people  are  proud  to  acknowledge  their  al- 
legUnce  to  it.  Totigh-mlnded  and  realistic — 
(these  people  live  under  the  shadow  of  the 
most  powerfxil  forca  for  evil  that  walks 
today's  world.  They  know  this  comer  of  the 
world  may  blow  up  any  ntinute.  Yet  they 
realistically  face  the  situation.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  their  national  budget  goes  for 
defense  and  with  their  large  standing  army 
the  strain  on  their  economy  and  manpower  Is 
terrific.  But  their  realisUc  attitude  is:  Thla 
Is  the  situation  and  we  face  It).  Pearlaai. 
(I  surmise  that  this  grows  out  of  several 
things:  Their  tradition  as  warriors,  and  their 
Moslem  faith.  I  do  not  think  the  Turks  fear 
anyone  and  If  I  were  looking  for  a  nation  to 
push  around  I  would  not  select  Turkey.  Con- 
versely.  if  I  were  seeking  an  ally  In  a  war 
with  Russia  I  would  give  this  nation  b%la 
priority.  They  made  up  their  minds  about 
Russia  long  before  the  Marshall  plan  or 
NATO.  If  this  cold  war  explodes  into  a  hot 
one  here  is  an  ally  that  wUl  stick.  If  there 
is  such  a  fellow  as  a  typical  Turk  I  will  bet 
he  is  s  good  man  to  cross  a  river  with.) 
Eager  to  learn.  (These  people  have  inaaa« 
able  cxirloslty  and  in  the  main  are  extremely 
eager  to  learn.  They  have  their  serious  edu- 
cational problems.  What  nation  does  not. 
But  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  last 
30  years  Is  simply  extraordinary.  All  they 
need  is  a  reasonable  period  of  peace.)  In- 
dependent. (The  Turks  I  have  met  have  a 
quality  of  rugged  Independence  that  reminds 
me  of  a  lot  of  the  contrary  Americans  I  know. 
They  can  be  taught  and  they  can  be  led  but 
I  would  hate  to  try  to  drive  them.)  Proud. 
(The  Turk  U  very  proud.  Many  of  them  ara 
flnauciaUy  poor  but  they  bear  their  bur- 
dens without  whining.  Of  course  this  la 
one  of  the  sources  of  their  nigged  strength. 
It  also  is  a  source  of  potential  weakness.) 
Good  humored.  (Their  humor  U  robust  and 
merry  and  I  personally  enjoy  It  much.)  I 
could  mention  other  characteristics  but  add 
these  up  and  you  wUl  have  the  answer  to 
your  question.  Tou  wlU  also  see  why  I 
like  Turks  and  enjoy  them.  Generally 
speaking  I  rate  them  fine  people;  many  of 
tbem  are  great  people. 

What  do  I  think  of  AUturkt  I  had 
watched  the  rise  (?)  of  MussoUnl.  (Do  you 
recall  how  certain  Americans  went  overboard 
on  him?  He  made  the  Italian  trains  run  on 
time.)  I  had  observed  Hitler.  (Tou  re- 
member be  ended  imemployment  in  Ger- 
many and  look  at  the  roads  he  built.) 
Hence,  when  I  came  here  I  was  eager  to  learn 
If  AUturk  was  as  great  as  Id  heard.  Every- 
where I've  gone  I've  questioned  people  whoaa 
opinion  I'd  value.  I've  read  and  checked  and 
queried.  In  my  deliberate  Judgment  he  was 
a  truly  great  man.  A  far-seeing  sUtesman 
of  exceptional  stattu-e.  History  will,  I  be- 
lieve, recognize  him  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing sutesmen  and  leaders  of  all  time.  Hla 
career  was  amazing;  hU  services  to  his  coun- 
try magnificent.  HU  people  revere  his 
memory  and  well  they  may.  An  autlian- 
tlcaUy  great  and  heroic  figure. 

How's  our  new  Ambassador  McOhee  work- 
ing out?  The  International  sltuaUon  U  so 
serious  that  X  am  deeply  concerned  about 


ttM  quality  of  our  diplomattc  service  all  over 
the  world  and  especially  in  this  tinderbos 
we  call  the  Bast.  In  these  times  we  must 
bav«  the  best  service  that  our  brains, 
money,  and  patriotism  can  provide.  Feeling 
aa  I  <|o  I've  made  a  special  effort  to  size  up 
our  wnlces  here,  our  program,  our  personnel 
and  their  activities.  I've  observed  widely 
and  checked  my  observations.  I've  been  in 
our  Embassy  at  Ankara  very  often  and  also 
used  the  United  SUtea  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Exchange  Service  there  and  at  Izmir 
and  here  at  Istanbul.  I've  called  on  the  con- 
sulate for  services  here  and  these  services 
have  been  competently,  promptly  rendered. 
In  my  Judgment.  Amhawadnr  George  McGhea 
and  hU  stalls  right  down  tlia  line  are  doing 
a  very  high  grade  Job  here.  Although  Mc- 
Gbee  has  been  here  only  a  few  months  he  has 
taken  bold  of  his  )ob  with  intelligence  and 
vigor.  He  Is  a  hard  worker,  a  competent  ad- 
ministrator, and  already  he  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  have  made  many  friends  among  the 
Turfca.  I  think  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  his  capacity  in  this  spot.  Inciden- 
tally, as  an  American  citizen  I  resent  the  at- 
tempts of  some  critics  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  smear  everybody  or  prac- 
tically everybody  in  the  State  Department. 
If  there  are  bad  men  In  the  Department  let** 
toss  them  out  pronto.  But  there  are  better 
ways  of  doing  this  than  by  general  charges 
(which  often  are  not  supported  by  the  facts) 
and  by  verbal  stink  bombs  that  smell  up 
the  very  many  good  men  along  with  tha  very 
few  bad  ones. 

The     MarahaU     plan.     etc.     in     Turkey: 
Through  the  Marshall  plan  and  other  phases 
of  our  Mutual  Security  Program,  the  United 
States  has  now  extended  over  tl. 000 .000.000 
to    economic    aid    to    Turkey.     How    has    It 
panned  out?     I've  been  trying  to  get  the 
answer   to    this   question    since    the    day    I 
arrived,  and  I  beUeve  I  have  the  answer  and 
that  It  will  stand  up.    I  wish  I  could  send  U 
to  you  In  detaU  with  the  supporting  erl- 
dence.     For  excellent  reasons,  I  cant  do  that. 
But  X  can  say:  In  my  Judgment,  our  mili- 
tary  missions,  our   economic   missions,  our 
dollars  have  done  mighty  good  work  hara. 
I  am  not  talking  about  Italy  or  Franee.    I'm 
talking  about  Turkey,  where  I've  observed, 
natenad.    qtierled.    and    prowled    about    for 
•ooM  7  months.    The  Turkish  Government 
and  people  have  matched  our  aid  with  a 
trcmendoxis    national    effort   of   their   own. 
The  result?     It's  a  great  story,  but  It  will 
have  to  wait.    As  a  taz-eonsdoas  dtlaen,  I'm 
glad  my  dollars  have  had  their  UtUe  part  In 
what  has   happened.  Is  happening   here.     X 
am  pleased  with  the  Job  the  06IE  u  doing 
iMfa.    Its  program  was  set  up  with  Imagina- 
tion and  Intelligence,  and  It  has  able,  hard- 
working personnel.     In  my  Judgment,  It  la 
doing  an  exceUent  Job  of  representing  Amer- 
ica at  her  best,  which  la.  I  think,  the  best 
aiMwer  to  HuasU's  propaganda. 

Other  Americans  in  Turkey:  I  was  not 
happy  about  certain  of  the  Americans  I  en- 
countered in  the  occupation  group  in  Ger- 
many in  1947.  Too  many  loafers,  stuffed 
shirts,  or  Jxist  plain  phonys.  So  I>e  scruti- 
nlaed  carefully  the  Americans  I've  met  who 
are  working  on  the  Marshall  plan,  the  utsIS. 
the  MSA.  etc.,  here.  Fve  had  serious  con- 
versaUons  with  a  broad  sampling  of  the 
Army  men.  engineers,  advisers  In  agricul- 
ture. represenUUves  of  the  big  tractor,  truck, 
farm-Implement  companies,  the  tranaporta- 
Uon  men.  and  others.  With  very  few  azosp- 
tkxis.  I  tiave  been  impressed  by  their  indus- 
try, competence,  and  conduct.  They  are 
what  I  call  solid  citizens,  and  they  are  doing 
a  Job  that  makes  me  proud  I'm  a  fellow 

They    evldanUy    were    carefully 

ened  In  the  first  place,  and.  in  the  second 

they  liave  risen  to  the  challenge  hara. 

Many  of  them  are  proving  to  be  fins  imofllclal 
ambassadcra. 


Tarsus:  The  city  of  Tars\is  long  has  had 
a  special  attraction  for  me.  Some  2,500  yeara 
ago  she  was  a  mighty  metropolis  surpassed 
In  population  only  by  Rome  and  Alexandria. 
Her  splendid  municipal  government  attracted 
students  of  civic  problems  from  distant  cities. 
Her  renowned  university  was  rated  by  some 
as  superior  to  the  famous  University  of 
Athens.  Her  people  were  energetic  and 
imaginative.  They  deepened  the  Inland  lake. 
Rhegna,  enlarged  the  channel  to  the  sea,  and 
so  made  Tarsus  one  of  the  great  seaports  of 
that  area.  Her  engineers  cut  a  roadway 
through  the  high  mountain  range  to  the 
north  and  through  these  famed  Cillcian 
gates  flowed  the  trafllo  of  the  huge  caravana 
the  rich  Euphrates  Valley  sent  via  Tarsus 
and  Eptaesus,  to  feed  Rome's  millions.  After 
Anthony's  triumphal  tour,  following  ills  vic- 
tory at  Phillppl,  he  went  to  Tarsus  for  a 
rest,  and  to  await  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra. 
Toull  recall  she  had  put  her  money  on  the 
wrong  boy  (Cassius)  and  was  now  told  to 
come  and  take  her  punishment.  Instead 
Of  humbling  herself  this  gifted  and  resource- 
ful woman  played  it  the  other  way,  and  of 
course  you  know  the  rest  of  that  story. 
While  at  Tarsus  I  was  shown  where  this 
famous  rendezvous  is  said  to  have  taken 
place. 

The  peTlng  at  30  centuries  has  brought 
nuuiy  changes  to  Tarsus.     As  I  walked  her 
streeu  I  could  see  the  effects  of  wars,  in- 
vasions,  the   malarial   mosquito,   and   cen- 
turies  of   poverty   and   inertia.     The   ones 
beautiful  lake  and  harbor  are  burled  beneath 
an  accumulation  of  silt.     If  the  city  now 
has   any    ^leclal    splendor    or    beauty  I.    a 
friendly  visitor,  did  not  discover  it.    Physi- 
cally, as  far  as  I  could  see.  Tarsus  is  now 
■aerely  another  oriental  town.    But  it  has  one 
rich   inheritance,  one  valid   claim  to  fxune 
that  will  endure:   it  was  the  birthplace  of 
a  ^f"  who  changed  history.    Truly,  it  miist 
have  been  no  mean  city.     It  was  here  that 
Saul  of  Tarsus  was  born.    As  I  looked  and 
loitwed  I  tried  to  imagine   the  city  as  he 
knew  It.    It  was  he  who  gave  it  Immortality 
and  I  shall  always  retnember  my  visit  there. 
What  teaching  procedures  do  I,  a  foreigner, 
use?    Any  teacher  who  apprehends  that  he 
may  be  getting  into  a  rut  in  his  teaching 
procedures  might  well  assume  for  a  time  a 
schedule  such  as  mine.     Why?     Many  of  the 
conventional  teaching  procedures  and  devices 
are  simply  out.    Required  textbooks,  printed 
syllabi,  required   outside   readings,   definite 
outside  preparation,  wrltten-oourae  exsmilna- 
tions,  final  marks — aU  are  out.     One  lectures 
dellbarately.  using  the  desu-est  language  %t 
his   oonunand.  questions   carefully,   and   In 
various   ways   tries   to  Inform,  clarify,   and 
stimulate  thinking.     Of  course,  all  this  must 
be  done  through  an  Interpreter.    Most  of  my 
Turkish  students  do  not  know  the  fields  of 
English  literature  or  English  and  American 
biography  well  enough  to  warrant  allusion 
to  these   fields.     Illustrations  from   Ameri- 
can education  must  be  selected  with  care 
lest  the  qxiite  different  administrative  set-up 
serve  only  to  confuse.     Humor  Is  difficult  to 
trandate.  Is  likely  to  lose  its  point,  and  may 
even  offend,  so  it.  too,  is  out.     All  of  these 
•Umlnations  and  limitations  leave  few  teach- 
ing   procedures  for   the   foreigner    who   at- 
tempU  to  teach  here.    What  are  they? 

One  must  rely  heavily  upon  pertinent, 
well -organized  information;  the  prompt  rec- 
ognition of  student  Interests  and  needs;  ac- 
curate appraisal  of  national  and  local  prob- 
lems; questions  that  stimulate  individual 
and  group  thinking;  and.  probably  most  im- 
portant of  all,  sincerity  and  the  demonstrated 
desire  to  be  of  maximum  service.  Theee  are 
about  all  of  the  devices  left  in  the  repertoire 
of  the  foreign  teacher. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations,  the  recepttoa 
accorded  my  efforts  to  teach  has  been  vary 
gaoarom.  During  the  dlacuaalon  period  tha 
qiteetloos  generally  coma  thick  and  fast  and 


many  of  them  are  penetrating.  The  sessions 
nectrly  always  last  louger  than  we  had 
planned  to  permit  and  students  linger  after 
class  to  discuss  their  problems.  Evidently  a 
majority  at  these  students  are  himgry  for 
Information.  For  many  of  them  schooling  la 
greatly  prized.  They  want  education.  They 
have  fought  their  way  through  a  selective 
process  that  is  severe  and.  Indeed,  almost 
ruthless.  The  naortality  In  Turkish  and 
middle  schools  and  Lycees  is  very  much 
higher  than  in  American  secondary  schools, 
so  these  are  selected  students.  I  am  not 
Indicting  the  great  body  of  American  stu- 
dents who  are  serious-minded.  No.  But  X 
fervently  wish  that  some  of  our  young  people 
who  are  merely  lackadaisical  enroUees  could 

observe  at  first  hand  the  sacrifices  many  of 
these  Turkish  students  are  making — and 
Without  complaint — to  get  an  education.  It 
Is  a  privilege  to  work  with  them.  Truly 
t^o  rs  is  a  fine  spirit. 
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Tuesday,  June  3,  1952 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
dude  two  more  articles  of  a  series  being 
written  by  Sidney  Shalett  In  the  Satur-  - 
day  Evening  Post  entitled  "How  Our  Tax 
Dollars  Are  Wasted." 

Article  No.  4  has  a  particular  interest 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  current  de- 
bate on  H.  R.  7«5«. 

Article  No.  5  is  particularly  significant 
to  those  of  us  who  recognise  the  need  for 
building  a  strong  merchant  marine. 

How  OVB  Tax  DoiXABs  Asa  Waarxo 
(No.  4  of  a  series) 
( By  Sidney  Shalett ) 

Bnactment  by  Congress  of  legislation  ea- 
tabllshlng  the  OI  bUl  of  rlghta  educational 
and  training  program  was  the  signal  for  • 
mass  ganging  up  on  the  public  till  by  dis- 
honest Institutions,  with  the  connivance, 
unfortunately,  of  some  veterans  who  didnt 
seem  to  mind  looting  the  Treasury  of  the 
coxmtry  which  they  rtaked  their  lives  to  de- 
fend. Already  the  cost  has  run  (does  to 
$13,000,000,000,  and  the  House  select  oosn- 
mlttee  appointed  to  investigate  the  program 
has  concluded  Utat  there  is  no  doubt  that 
iiundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  bean 
frittered  away  on  worthless  training. 

Despite  reams  of  publicity  and  two  hard- 
hitting reports  by  the  Qeneral  Accounting 
Odlce  and  the  House  watchdog  ooounlttaa, 
headed  by  Repress  ntaUve  Oum  S.  Tasaus.  tt 
Is  doubtful  that  the  public  apprecUtes  tika 
full  extent  of  the  scandaL  TIm  OAO  taaa 
reported  that  it  found  etthar  fraud  or  qoa^ 
tlonable  practices  existing  at  66  pweaat  oC 
the  InstltuUons  whose  dealings  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Adnklnlstratlaii  It  probed.  Bundra* 
of  criminal  indietaeata  taava  been  retnrasC 
"In  some  eases."  the  OAO  rsportad  to 
gresB.  "the  reooitl  todleatad 
tween  achool  oparatocs  and  VA 
defraud  the  Dnited  Stalaa* 

As   the  Teague   cocnaaltasi 
principle  of  hoping  a  veteran  b^ 
remains  unchalleng*^>  ^^  we  aa  a  1 
oannot  conttnut  to  tolerata  t^  graft 
pl^iued  tha  World  War  XX 
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Folly  two-thirds  of  the  schools  which  sprang 
up  to  accommodate  the  more  than  8,000.- 
000  Teterans  who  participated  In  the  pro- 
gram were  fly-by-nlght  outfits  not  eren  In 
existence  when  the  law  was  passed.  An  out- 
raged Congreas  finally  had  to  take  steps  to 
•hut  off  expenditures  to  educate  reterans  In 
such  trades  as  dancing,  bartending,  and  per- 
sonality development.  Under  the  l\ire  at 
Government  gold,  even  some  established  ln« 
stitutlona  resorted  to  Jumping  tuition  rates 
900  percent. 

In  the  trade-school  field,  five  promoters 
tnvested  14.000  to  organize  a  school  In 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.;  in  4  years  their  take  was 
•136,871.00.  This,  however,  was  chicken  feed 
compared  with  the  ciiain  of  Pennsylvania 
trade  schools  accxised  of  defrauding  the  Oov- 
emment  of  t498,000  through  illegal  charges. 
There  also  was  the  New  York  City  "trade 
■chool"  whose  operators  wound  up  with  Jail 
sentences.  They  developed  the  so-called 
"silent-student  system";  if  a  OI  wanted  his 
subsistence  check  without  the  bother  of  go- 
ing to  school,  he  simply  enrolled  as  a  "silent 
student."  stayed  home  and  kicked  back  part 
of  each  check  to  certain  employees  of  the 
school.  The  school  meanwhile  also  was  col- 
lecting for  his  tuition  and  supplies. 

One  ingeniovis  veteran  actually  got  away 
with  "training"  for  24  months  in  an  estab- 
lishment where  he  had  worked  for  15  years. 
Another  ex-OI  was  hired  to  teach  a  veterans' 
class;  tben  VA  permitted  him  to  enroll  In  bis 
own  class  and  paid  him  $a0J35  monthly  as  a 
"student." 

All  this  ts  highly  important  to  the  tax- 
payers because  veterans'  affairs  liave  become 
big  business.  The  VA  already  has  the  larg- 
est individual  budget — outside  of  the  mili- 
tary—of  any  Government  agency.  There  are 
some  18,813,000  veterans  in  this  country. 
and  the  Korean  crop  is  coming  up.  Since 
the  Revolutionary  War,  veterans'  benefits 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  at  least  $66,500,000.- 
000,  and  the  figure  Is  being  added  to  at  the 
rate  of  about  $5,000,000,000  a  year.  With 
Congress  cxirrently  faced  with  the  problem 
of  extending  benefits  to  Korea  veterans,  a 
realistic  examination  of  how  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  spent  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars Is  in  order.  As  the  Teague  committee 
commented:  "In  view  of  the  waste,  abuse, 
and  inefllciency  which  occurred  dxiring  the 
World  War  n  program,  it  would  be  grossly 
tmfalr  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  confiict. 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  to  extend  the 
present  program  without  corrective  action." 

How  Oxnt  Tax  Dollabs  Aax  Wastko 

(No.  5  of  a  series) 

(By  Sidney  Shalett) 

In  all  the  history  of  Government  book- 
keeping in  the  United  States,  it  ts  doubtful 
If  anything  ever  equaled  the  wartime  per- 
formance of  the  old  Maritime  Commission 
and  its  sister  agency,  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, for  disregard  of  logic,  order, 
and  responsibility.  Here  was  no  peanut  op- 
eration involving  mere  millions.  The  Mari- 
time Commission  and  WSA  together  han- 
dled some  $18,000,000,000  from  1Q40  through 
1946.  At  one  point  their  books  were  so  con- 
fused that  a  total  of  $8,007,163,990.60  in  ap- 
propriated funds  could  not  be  accounted  for 
tr  ordinary  balance-sheet  methods.  After 
several  years  of  trying  to  unc -ramble  the 
financial  chaos.  Comptroller  General  Lind- 
say C.  Warren,  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Is  on  record  as  stating  that  at  least 
$6,800,000,000  of  the  wartime  shipping  ex- 
penditures still  is  not  accounted  for. 

GAG  ofllclals  emphasize  that  they  do  not 
allege  this  $5,800,000,000  was  stolen.  In  fact, 
the  GAG  found  itself  in  an  unusual  position: 
Hie  maritime  books  were  so  hopelessly  con- 
f\ised  that  the  Government  auditors  could 
not  state  definitely  that  there  was  fraud; 
nor  could  they  say  there  wasnt.    As  for  the 


accused  agencies  themselves,  they  blamed  It 
all  on  the  stress  of  wartime  activities,  but 
made  the  remarkable  admission  that  "w 
know,  of  course,  that  there  was  waste  and 
extravagance." 

Evidence  was  turned  up  of  millions  ot 
dollars  in  overpayments  to  contractors,  and 
scores  of  Instances  were  uncovered  wherein 
the  maritime  agencies  failed  to  collect  hiige 
sums  due  the  Government.  For  example, 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Piaheiies 
Committee  was  told  of  one  grouping  of  seven 
specific  items  in  which  $23,900,000  was  owed 
the  Government.  Though  some  of  the  ac- 
counts were  4  years  overdue,  the  agencies 
didnt  even  try  to  collect  until  GAO  and 
Congress  turned  on  the  heat. 

The  Maritime  Commission  erm  "lost"  • 
warehouse  at  Emeryville,  Calif.,  containing 
a  $3,663,186.23  Inventory.  "Until  •  •  • 
(the  GAG]  called  this  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's  attention,"  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  observed,  "the  tatter's 
accounting  department  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  warehouse  or  the  mats- 
rials  in  it." 

It  was  not  only  in  bookkeeping  practices 
that  the  old  Maritime  Commission  erred. 
The  Comptroller  General  also  uncovered  what 
he  charged  were  serious  Irregtitarttles  in 
so-called  construction -differential  subsidies 
and  allowances  for  national  defense  features 
granted  by  the  Commission  to  shipping  lines. 
Pointing  out  that  sU  vessels,  costing  the 
Maritime  Commission  approximately  $150.- 
000,000.  were  to  be  sold  to  three  shipping 
lines  for  $70,000,000.  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral charged  that  "not  less  than  $25,000,000" 
of  the  $80,000,000  subsidies  was  excessive. 
This  brought  on  new  congressional  investi- 
gations, in  which  the  Hoiise  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  sustained  the  GAG. 

The  probing,  at  least,  has  not  been  with- 
out result.  Congress  passed  legislation  wip- 
ing out  the  old  Maritime  Commission.  A 
new  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  a  Maritime 
Administration  have  been  created,  and  re- 
cently the  new  Board  took  steps  to  slash 
$11,000,000  from  the  subsidies  handed  out 
by  the  old  Commission. 


Anericaa  LegMB  Conunands  Conidtice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  XLUMOIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1952 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  19,  1952.  entitled 
"Roper  Study  Indicates  Role  of  Groups 
In  Swaying  Voters."  which  shows  the  re- 
sult of  a  survey  taken  by  the  well-known 
public  opinion  expert.  Mr.  Elmo  Roper. 

In  this  survey,  Mr.  Roper  gives  the 
result  of  a  poll  taken  by  his  organization 
which  is  of  particular  sigriiflcance  during 
this  election  year.  It  points  out  the  role 
played  by  some  of  the  great  national  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  in  influencing 
the  vote  for  candidates  for  offices  from 
the  President  on  down.  Some  of  us  who 
have  devoted  our  lives  to  politics  are 
prone  to  misimderstand  the  vital  role 
played  by  these  nonpartisan  groups  in 
their  analyses  and  evaluations  of  candi- 
dates and  Issues. 


The  result  of  this  surrey  shows  that 
the  American  Legion  as  an  organization 
ranks  at  the  top  of  eight  of  the  largest 
organizations  in  America  in  this  order: 

Total 
Ptrceni* 

His  American  Legion ^.^^    a 

Officials  of  your  church —»...,.,_._.    SI 

Lsagus  of  Women  Votsw,.,,.,.,,.,—,    IT 

AFLand  CIO 1§ 

Farm  B\ireau  FedM'aUon  and  National 

Orange If 

National   Association   for   Advancement 

of  Colored  People 8 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers —      • 
Prominent  southsm  leaders  supporting 

Stotss'  righU 6 

None  on  ths  list ....... .. ....    41 

'  Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  psresnt 
because  some  respondents  named  more  than 
on*  group. 

To  those  of  us  who  know  and  under- 
stand the  American  Legion,  its  unselflah 
fight  for  the  things  that  are  good  for 
America,  its  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  patriotism,  its  relentless,  unceasing 
campaign  against  communism,  its  year- 
in-and-year-out  demands  for  a  strong 
national  defense,  and  its  fearless  insist- 
ence on  the  proper  care  of  the  disabled 
veterans  places  it  In  a  unique  poeltlon 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

It  is  little  wonder  then  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  Nation-wide  survey  indicate 
the  extremely  high  regard  and  respect 
in  which  the  people  hold  the  American 
Legion.  It  ia  my  hope  that  the  American 
Legion  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  will 
be  guided  by  strong  and  wise  leaders  who 
will  continue  to  keep  this,  the  world's 
largest  veterans  organization,  completely 
nonpartisan  in  its  approach  to  all  na- 
tional problems.  As  long  as  we  have 
great  patriotic  groups  of  American  men 
and  women,  such  as  the  American  Legion 
and  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  with 
a  membership  of  approximately  4,(M>0.000 
or  more,  just  that  long  will  America  con- 
tinue on  the  high  road  to  continued  free- 
dom of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
the  independent  right  to  vote  for  the 
party  and  the  candidate  of  our  own 
choice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao, 
as  follows: 

What  Pcoflk  Thxwk 
(By  Elmo  Roper) 

sons  sruDT  ihdxcatcs  bou  or  oaouvs  or 

SWATXHO    VOTKBS 

It  is  Often  assumed  In  American  pcdltlcs 
that  if  you  know  what  people's  political  party 
aflUiatlons  are,  where  they  stand  on  ths  is- 
sues, and  what  candidates  they  are  attracted 
to.  you  have  the  essential  elemenu  in  xmder- 
standlng  what  goes  into  making  up  people's 
minds  in  an  election.  But  there  are  other 
Indirect  influences  which  play  an  important, 
and  at  times  perhaps  even  a  decisive,  rols 
in  the  outcome  of  elections. 

Our  latest  survey  indicates  that  there  ars 
certain  groups  whose  statiis  in  the  minds  of 
enough  people  makes  it  poasibls  for  them  to 
be  of  major  Importance  politically. 

RecenUy  we  asked  a  cross  sectloa  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country: 

"Here  is  a  list  of  some  groups  and  organi- 
sations that  arent  directly  connected  with 
any  political  party.  Are  there  any  of  thess 
groups  whose  Ideas  you'd  expect  to  bs  good 
en  candidates  running  tor  office?" 


Tout 
peroenf * 
The  American  Legion..................    28 

Officials  of  yo\ir  church...............    23 

League  of  Women  Voters.... ..... .    17 

AFL  and  CIO 16 

Farm  Bureau  Fsdsratloa  and  Nattooal 

'■•l         Grange IS 

1     national  AssoclatlOQ  for  Adranosmsnt  of 

4       Oolorwl  Psopto ..      8 

National  Aarociation  of  Manufacturers..      6 
Prominent  southern  leaders  supporting 
States'  rights...............,^........      8 

None  on  the  list 41 

*  Percentages  add  to  mors  than  100  percent 
because  some  respondents  named  mors  than 
one  group. 

Most  significant  about  these  results  Is  ths 
fact  that  a  decided  majority,  59  percent,  of 
the  people  in  this  country  indicate  that 
they  have  respect  for  the  political  Judgment 
of  nominally  nonpartisan  or  nonpolltlcal 
orgaalcatlona.  And  sines  our  list  by  no 
means  exhausts  ths  possible  groupings,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  niunber  of  people 
Who  might  look  for  some  giiidancs  In  politics 
from  professed  nonpolltlcal  organlcstions 
ts  probably  even  higher  than  69  percent. 

It  wlU  interest  many  that  the  American 
Legion  ranks  at  the  top  of  the  groups  we 
asked  about.  This  can  be  explained  in  terms 
of  the  widespread  and  varied  respect  ths 
Legion  appears  to  have  as  an  organization 
whose  views.  If  expressed,  on  political  candi- 
dates might  be  good.  For  instance.  whUs 
partlcxilarly  strong  In  ths  small  towns  of 
America,  the  American  Legion  has  almost  an 
equal  appeal  among  business,  labor,  and 
white-collar  groups  as  a  potential  source  of 
good  judgment  on  candidates.  The  Legion  Is 
one  of  the  few  groups  to  achieve  substantial 
backing  from  these  three  somewhat  divergent 
slemenU  in  the  population. 

But  doss  behind  are  officials  of  ons's 
church.  Traditionally,  church  and  stats 
,^  have  been  separated  in  America.  Yet  It's  no 
'^^Mcrst  that  pollticans  for  years  have  bsen 
niTMstng  campaigns  on  the  basis  of  what  ons 
or  another  denominational  group  will  do  at 
the  poIU. 

Up  near  the  top  of  the  list  Is  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  which  is  a  nonpartisan 
organisaUon  sponsoring  good  cltisenship  and 
intsrest  in  public  affairs.  Among  those  who 
said  they  thoxight  the  league  would  havs 
good  ideas  on  candidates  running  for  office, 
there  were  more  Bepubllcans  than  Democrats 
and  there  was  a  heavy  concentration  of  those 
who  are  most  inclined  to  call  themselves 
political  independenu.  the  professional  and 
sxscutlvs  msn  and  women,  and  what  Is 
loosely  called  the  white-collar  group. 

The  labor  organizations  ars  mentioned 
most  by  their  own  members  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  by  members  of  their  families.  Thess 
people  tend  to  be  geographically  situated  in 
the  big  cities  of  the  country,  they  include  a 
good  many  minority  group  memt>ers,  and 
they  are  more  heavily  Democratic  than  most. 
BowsTsr,  a  fuU  third  of  the  union  members 
say  they  ars  not  impressed  with  the  political 
astuteness  of  any  organisation,  and  the  polit- 
ical influences  affecting  the  other  two-thirds 
are  ttj  no  means  conflned  to  unions  alone. 

Much  the  same  Is  true  of  the  farm  or- 
ganisations, such  as  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Orange.  Their  chief  appeal  is  among 
farmers  and  their  famiUes,  though  one- 
fourth  of  them  say  that  none  of  the  organ- 
isations on  the  list  is  a  good  sourcs  of  advlos 
on  candidates  riuining  for  office. 

Nearly  half  of  the  Negroes  interviewed 
indicated  some  respect  for  what  the  National 
AMOClation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
VMpIs  might  have  to  say  about  candidates. 
This  is  a  special  case  of  an  organization  that 
appeals  to  a  partictUar  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation— the  Negroes. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  groups,  with  the 
exception  of  the  CIO  and  the  AFL,  takes  an 
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eOelal  stand  on  ths  prssidsncy,  nor  are  any 
of  them  officially  committed  to  one  political 
party.  But  they  apparently  do  have,  or  could 
have,  an  Influence  on  the  political  scene— 
Just  how  Important  an  Influence  ths  above 
figures  hint  at. 

In  the  coming  weeks  and  months.  I  hops 
to  analyze  more  cloeely  the  role  these  groups 
do  play  in  influencing  the  decision  the  people 
must  maks  at  the  polls.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
singular  contribution  which  public  opinion 
stirveys  can  make  toward  xinderstanding 
American  politics,  and  ths  resxxlts  might  well 
contain  decisive  clues  as  to  the  outcome 
next  November. 


Meaerial  Day:  A  Rewader  of  Our  Sober 
Responsibility  To  Reconsecrate  Our- 
selves to  the  Principles  of  Freedom  for 
Wkkk  0«r  Soldiers  Died 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue$day,  Jutf  3, 1952 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  address  I  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Memorial  Day  Association  of  Greater 
Cleveland  on  Friday,  May  30. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Memorial 
Day  Association  of  Gseater  Cleveland,  hon- 
ored guests,  fellow  Americans,  it  is  with  a 
great  sense  of  privilege  that  I  come  to  you 
today,  straight  from  cur  Nation's  Capital, 
the  beautifiU  city  of  Washington,  back  to 
this  great  cosmopolitan  city  of  whose  very 
soil  I  am  fashioned  as  were  my  parents  be- 
fore ms.  My  roots  go  deep  down  into  this 
earth  to  the  very  beginning  of  things  hers 
at  the  Cuyahoga's  mouth. 

My  first  memories  are  of  stories  told  ms 
by  my  little  Grandmother  Payne  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Indians  sach  spring  to  the  house 
that  now  stands  in  ths  middle  of  what  you 
know  as  Perry  Parking.  They  Iirought  their 
winter's  furs  and  traded  them  for  cloth  and 
beads  and  such  other  things  as  pleased  them. 
Payne  pasttires.  ths  Perry  farm,  was  Just  a 
stone's  throw  from  where  we  are  today  in 
this  great  gathering  place  to  which  come 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  people 
every  year.  At  what  a  pace  we  havs  r\ished 
through  time. 

Can  it  have  been  but  800  years  since  this 
great  continent  was  opened  up — less  than 
aoo  years  since  a  new  nation  of  freemen 
was  born?  Can  it  be  poesible  that  this  great 
city  had  Its  beginnings  only  150  years  ogoT 
It  is  not  only  possible — it  Is  true. 

Thank  you  many  times,  friends,  for  giving 
me  this  privilege  of  being  with  you  on  this 
day  of  many  memories,  of  talking  with  you 
of  matters  which  in  our  high-pressure,  objec- 
tive lives  we  are  apt  to  heed  little  and  speak 
of  seldom,  if  at  all. 

It  is  of  this  great  land  of  ours  that  I  would 
speak  today — of  these  United  States — ^thls 
amazing  representative  Republic  that  was 
founded  upon  a  dream  and  established  upon 
a  vision,  this  America  that  stands  before  ths 
world  as  a  symbol  of  strength,  progress  and 
enlightened  living. 

Friends,  a  nation  Is  not  a  tangible  thing, 
not  a  building  of  bricks  and  mortar  that  will 
craah  to  ruins  at  the  first  strong  blow.  A 
nation  U  not  its  laws,  nor  its  customs,  nor 
iU  bshavlor.  nor  U  it  even  Its  history. 


Rather  Is  It  an  echo  of  the  past  and  a 
whisper  from  the  future,  the  whole  bound 
together  with  the  lives,  the  hopes  and  ths 
endeavors  of  millions  of  men  and  women. 

The  strength  of  a  nation  is  the  morals. 
the  restraint  of  its  people.  Freedom  rests 
upon  the  devotion,  the  alertness,  the  con- 
secrated service  of  the  people. 

This  is  our  remembrance  day.  Our  Dee- 
oration  Day.  All  over  this  coimtry  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  fly  over  our  buildings.  In  our 
cities  and  villages  military  parades  and  mili- 
tary detachments  ars  winding  their  way 
through  streets  and  country  roads  to  our 
cemeteries  to  see  that  the  flag  flies  over  every 
soldier's  grave  and  to  do  him  honor.  It  isnt 
Just  the  parading  soldiers  and  veterans  that 
pay  this  tribute  to  o\ir  soldier  dead.  Crowds 
along  the  flag-lined  sidewalks  gather  to  share 
in  the  tribute,  to  be  stirred  by  th»  musle 
and  the  marching  to  give  full  sway  to  their 
memories. 

But  Memorial  Day  brings  to  us  a  far  more 
sober  responsibility  than  that  of  stirring 
the  embers  of  patriotic  emotion  with  parades 
and  the  decoration  of  graves.  Unless  ws 
use  this  day  to  deepen  our  appreciation  of 
the  lil>erty  for  wliich  our  soldiers  died,  unless 
we  renew  oiir  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  free- 
dom placed  today  upon  their  graves,  unless 
WS  reconsecrate  ourselves  with  high  courage 
and  unconquerable  faith  to  the  prtnclples 
of  freedom  that  brought  America  to  birth, 
we  shall  have  failed  to  use  well  these  hours. 

Unless  there  is  fresh  realization  on  ths 
part  of  every  living  soul  in  America  that 
liberty  Is  not  come  by  easily,  and  that  free- 
dom does  not  continue  unless  the  peopls 
protect  and  nourish  it,  unless  they  recognise 
their  individual  responsibility  to  sustain  it. 
to  be  alert  to  whatever  dangers  may  threaten 
it,  unless  these  things  be  recognized  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  daily  living  of  freemen, 
freedom  will  slip  from  us  and  we  shall  be 
rudely  awakened  by  the  rattle  of  our  chains. 

Unless  we  the  free  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation  which  has  become  the  symbol  of 
liberty  to  all  the  world  take  upon  us  the  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  and  strengthen  It. 
freedom  will  be  gone  from  the  world. 

What  are  we  doing  to  protect  the  great  in- 
stitutions reared  from  this  soil  and  drenched 
in  the  blood  of  its  defenders  to  prevent  their 
tottering  on  their  f oimdations  and  settling 
Into  oblivion? 

I  say  to  you  with  all  the  solemnity  of  thess 
moments  in  oui  life  as  a  Nation,  that  unless 
we  talk  less  about  our  rights,  tmless  we  reach 
out  less  greedily  to  get  and  remember  that 
sach  and  every  right — so-called — carries 
with  it  the  duty  of  honest.  God-fearing  dti- 
cenahip.  freedom  will  no  longer  be  ours. 

This  is  a  day  when  we  gather  to  do  honor 
to  our  dead.  Unless  we  strive  to  build  mors 
truly  the  structurs  of  the  dream  for  which 
they  died,  we  are  unworthy  to  Join  in  such 
ceremonies. 

Let  me  give  you  the  chaUenging  words 
written  me  in  1946  by  a  young  enalgn  on  ths 
high  seas  about  to  go  into  action:  "If  you 
will  permit  me  I  would  ask  you  to  be  strong, 
curious,  tenacious  in  yotir  investigations  and 
thinking  on  the  various  matters  that  ooms 
before  you.  Be  critical  of  anything  that 
tends  to  regulate  our  Uvea.  Demand  facta, 
not  flne  words,  from  all  who  sell  thess  things. 
Dont  be  afraid  to  let  us  struggle  with  our 
lives,  for  out  of  struggle  come  strong  psopls." 

"Dont  be  afraid  to  let  us  struggls  for  o«r 
lives."  There  speaks  Young  Amoical  Bow 
this  echoes  that  strong  poem  of  Jsmss  Op- 
psnhelm  written  In  1918  which  says  In  part; 

*^ould  you  end  wart 
Greats  great  peace. 

The  peace  that  demands  aU  of  a  wsaik 
HU  lovs.  his  Ufs.  his  veriest  self; 
Plungs  him  in  ths  smelting  Ares  of  a 
that  bsooBMs  his  chiMU 
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Compel  him  to  wrve, 

<Mw  him  a  bard  peace:  •  peace  d  dteelpUne 

and  joetlee: 
Kindle  him.  with  vision.  Invite  htm  to  Joj 

and  adventure; 
Set  him  at  wOTk.  not  to  create  thlnga. 
Bat  to  create  men. 
Yes,  himself. 

*'Oo  search  your  heart.  America; 
Tom  from  machine  to  man. 
Build,  while  there  is  yet  time,  a  creative 

peace, 
While  there  is  yet  time; 
Tor  it  you  reject  great  peace, 
As  surely  as  vile  living  brings  diseaea 
So  surely  shall  your  selfishness  bring  war." 

I  say  to  you  here  in  the  heart  of  this  won- 
derful coemopoiltan  city  of  ours  from  which 
have  gone  out  hundreds  upon  hundreds  oi 
men  in  uniform,  many  at  them  to  return 
maimed  for  all  their  days,  many  never  to  re- 
turn at  all,  that  we  who  have  been  pomitted 
by  a  beneficent  Providence  to  continue  liv- 
ing, we  shall  have  made  a  modury  of  this 
iiemorlal  Day,  iX  we  do  not  take  up  the  torch 
that  they  laid  down  and  carry  it  high. 

What  kind  of  a  memorial  to  our  heroic 
dead  is  it  to  have  barely  half  our  registered 
ToteiB  take  the  time  from  their  personal. 
•octal  and  ooounerclal  Interests  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  vote  on  election  day?  What  a 
stiameful  business  it  is  when  we  have  a 
Preaident  elected  by  less  than  half  the 
voters. 

Here  is  the  record  of  the  last  few  Presi- 
dential elections.  In  1032.  24.000,000  eligible 
voters  stayed  away  from  the  polls.  In  1940. 
the  records  show  that  30,000,000  men  and 
women  all  wanting  their  rigbU  avoided  their 
responsibillUes.  In  1031.  it  was  31,000.000. 
in  1946  there  were  some  40.000.000  who  took 
no  part  whatever  in  the  cause  of  preserving 
our  constitutional  representative  way  of  life. 
Yet  this  Is  the  freedom  for  which  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  men — and  our 
women — ^have  died.  Nor  have  all  of  them 
given  their  lives  in  defense  of  freedom  and 
unity  here  at  home.  They  have  gone  out  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west  to  reestabllah  free- 
dom.   They  have  given  their  all. 

Nor  will  going  to  the  polls,  alone,  cover  our 
responsibilities,  though  many  seem  to  think 
It  does.  Voting  Is  only  the  beginning,  the 
lightest  part  of  the  load  we  must  take  on 
o\ir  own  shoulders.  In  the  last  twenty-odd 
years  we  have  turned  over  many  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
How  we  talk  about  the  appalling  size  of  Gov- 
ernment. Yea,  there  are  2,500.000  Federal 
employeee — far  too  numy — and  this  year  the 
Chief  Executive  asked  for  $80,000,000,000  to 
support  Government  programs.  But  whose 
fault  is  It? 

Such  a  monstrous  growth  of  admlnlstra- 
tton  hardly  can  be  comprehended.  Yet  what 
do  we  do  about  it?  When  some  local  need 
arises,  we  weakly  look  to  Washington  to  help 
us  out.  We  talk  economy  until  it  hita  our 
own  special  wants. 

In  times  of  war  the  process  of  centraliza- 
tion is  always  hastened.  States  must  give 
o^er  to  the  Federal  Government  certain  of 
tbeir  responstbilitlas  and  prerogaUvea  In 
order  to  speed  production. 

But  when  are  we  going  to  take  them  back, 
and  how?  Only  when  every  village,  every 
town,  every  city,  and  every  county,  through 
the  strong  action  oi  individuals,  strength- 
ens itself  again,  only  then  can  we  regain 
those  State  powers  and  preiogatives  which 
we  loaned  or  gave  away. 

But  iinlees  we  are  locally  strong  we  can- 
not do  this.  We  will  not  need  Federal  aid 
if  we  see  to  it  that  our  own  people  right  here 
in  Cleveland  and  its  suburbs  and  surroiinding 
areas  are  able  to  buy  homea  and  rent  at 
prices  they  can  afford.  Then  the  Federal 
Oovernment  will  have  no  excuse  to  come  in. 
But  when  we  neglect  our  civic  needs,  then 


It  Is  that  the  Federal  Government,  tn  order, 
as  the  Coxistltutlon  says,  **to  promote  the 
general  welfare."  Is  almost  forced  to  come  in, 
forced  by  our  apathy,  by  otu-  faihire. 

Take  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County. 
Isn't  it  really  our  businees,  rather  than  Wash- 
ington's, to  keep  building  schools — for  we 
do  keep  on  having  babies.  Isnt  it  one  of  our 
vital  weapons  to  see  to  it  that  their  teach- 
ers are  well  trained  and  well  paid?  Perhaps 
we  would  have  to  give  up  a  few  movies  or 
postpone  buying  that  TV  set  several  weeks  to 
meet  the  necessary  bond  issue — but  iaat 
that  better  than  risking  the  acceptance  of 
more  Federal  controls  through  Federal 
money? 

Why  cant  our  banks  get  together  with 
oxir  builders  and  work  out  some  way  to  make 
possible  the  building  of  apartments  renting 
for  $50  to  r75  or  $100  a  month?  lant  that 
really  our  local  business? 

What  Is  true  for  housing  is  true  for  schools, 
for  higher  education,  for  health  care.  To 
protect  the  freedom  this  flag  stands  for  we 
must  do  for  our  own,  and  we  must  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  some  of  our  own  personal  com- 
forts to  do  so.  Freedom  doesnt  juet  stay 
that  way.  Freedom  is  an  exacting  and  dlA- 
cult  way  of  life  Involving  everybody. 

I  confess  I  am  proud  of  Cleveland.  Here 
we  have  to  many  times  proved  our  capacity 
for  solving  our  own  problems  without  out- 
side aid.  I  have  often  said  with  prtde  when 
some  measure  of  assistance  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  Congress,  "Why  In  Cleveland 
we  are  already  meeting  this  dlfBculty.  Why 
dont  you  come  and  see  the  way  we  have 
done  It?" 

Yet  there  is  much,  much  more  to  be  done. 
There  are  greater  depths  into  which  we  must 
delve  before  we  can  say  we  have  done  our 
part  to  perpetuate  the  dream  that  is  America. 
Yes;  there  i»  much,  inuch  more  to  be  done. 
What  of  honor,  of  Integrity,  wbat  of  hooecty 
of  purpoae?  We  are  utterly  weary  of  these 
terrible  invactlgatlons,  each  one  more  tragi- 
cally revealing  than  the  last,  until  the  world 
wonders  if  there  are  any  honest  men  in 
America.  Fortiuiately.  we  can  still  investi- 
gate our  officials;  dishonesty  is  still  not  tol- 
erated when  revealed. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  Americans  every- 
where must  challenge  first  ourselves  and  the 
motives  that  are  ours.  Then  we  must  begin 
facing  our  public  offlclals  and  those  public 
employees  who  are  paid  with  taxpayers' 
funds,  with  a  stem  challenge,  dvmanding 
from  them  a  recognition  of  the  principle  on 
which  there  can  be  no  compromise;  that 
public  office  is  a  public  trust,  a  basic  part 
of  the  very  foundations  of  the  freedom  rep- 
resented by  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Fellow  Americana,  our  memorial  will  in- 
deed be  but  a  mockery  unless  It  calls  forth 
at  least  from  those  of  ua  who  gather  here  and 
in  thousands  of  other  spots  across  this  land 
a  renewal  of  our  covenant  with  honor  and 
uncompromising  virtue,  as  far  as  govern- 
ment Is  concerned. 

The  responsibility  rests  upon  every  tree 
citisen  of  this  free  Nation — man  and  wom- 
an— without  regard  to  racial  or  national 
background  or  to  religious  or  political  faith, 
it  rests  equally  upon  the  shoulders  of  rich 
and  poor,  of  employer  and  employed,  upon 
every  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  owner  thereof. 
Each  of  us  separately,  and  all  of  us  together, 
must  insist  upon  fundamental  honesty  In  all 
public  service,  from  the  dog  catcher  to  the 
President- 
Then,  and  then  only,  can  we  stand  at  the 
graves  of  our  soldier  dead  and  In  such  groups 
as  this  with  clear  eyes  and  uplifted  hearts 
say  to  them.  You  have  not  died  in  vain. 

And  may  the  Infinite,  in  whoee  being  they 
and  we  find  life  and  sustenance,  give  us  the 
faith  and  the  coiutige  to  take  up  and  carry 
high  the  torch  of  honor  and  Justice  that 
then  may  be  freedom  upon  wliich  can  be 
built  peace. 


RmmO**  Majority  Wu  82,822 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CAaoi.m* 
IN  TBE  HODSB  OF  RSPRESENTATIVC8 

Tuesdaw.  June  i,  19$2 

Ifr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
RicHAXO  B.  RussKU.  received  367,980 
votes  in  tbe  recent  Florida  primary  to 
Senator  KEFAtrvn's  285,358  votes,  a  great 
majority  for  Russiu.  of  82.622. 

I  have  never  used  the  Congbessiomai. 
RxcoBD  for  poiitical  purposes.  Today  I 
am  only  bringing  the  truth  to  the  Amer. 
lean  people.  Many  of  our  people  and 
some  publications  still  refer  to  the  close 
race  in  Florida.  Senator  Russell  woo 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  82,62£ 
Senator  Russxll's  landslide  victory  U 
truly  ffc»nA«ing  when  we  coo&ider  the  fact 
that  he  had  little  money,  little  organiza- 
tion.  and  little  time  to  campaign.  Sen* 
ator  Rttssell  was  opposed  by  the  Pepper 
machine  and  four  of  America's  best 
organized  and  most  powerful  pressure 
groups. 

Senator  Russxll's  popularity  with  the 
American  people  in  all  sections  of  our 
country  and  his  forthright  stand  for  the 
principles  of  Americanism  can  no  longer 
be  ignored. 


1952  CoCtoB  Parity  Staa^ar^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OXLABOMS 

Of  TBE  BOT78I  OF  RBPRSSSirrA'nVBa 

Tuesday,  June  3.  1952 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  Rouse  Resolution 
658.  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  5713.  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1949.  providing  that 
low  middling  seven-eighths- inch  cottoa 
shall  be  the  standard  grade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  parity  and  prlee 
support  for  the  1952  cotton  crop. 

I  believe  that  favorable  action  on  this 
bill  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
entire  country,  due  to  the  great  need  for 
tbe  cotton  f<H- defense.  Due  to  the  sh<^t- 
age  of  labor,  the  high  cost  of  labor  for 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  the 
increased  cost  of  farm  implements,  as 
well  as  tbe  increased  cost  of  supplying 
fertilizer  and  due  to  unfavorable  weatbzr 
conditions,  the  farmers  are  faced  with 
the  great  problem  of  producing  cotton. 
Cotton  production  last  year  fell  far  short 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies' 
estimate  by  about  2,000,000  bales  and 
unless  this  measure  is  passed,  the  coun- 
try would  be  short  of  cotton,  which  rep- 
resents a  great  portion  of  our  defense 
needs. 

This  bin  requbcs  Immediate  action  be- 
cause many  areas  are  planting  cotton  at 
this  time.    I  urge  Its  passage. 
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''Afia't  Resources  and  Peoples  Caa  Be 
Saved  (nm  Ommuaum*'  (WilKaM  C 
Bnllitt)  ^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  wiacoirsix 

IN  THE  HOIBK  OF  RKPRE8ENTAT1VE3 

Thurtday.  May  29.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  long  ago  former  Ambassa- 
dor William  C.  Bullitt  made  a  tour  of 
Asia  tc  iiive:;tigate  first-hand  the  de- 
fenses of  Asiii. 

Duiing  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
Mr.  Bullitt  served  as  American  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  also  to 
Prance,  and  later  as  Ambassador  at 
Large.  His  wide  experience  in  foreign 
affairs  coupled  with  his  recent  observa- 
tions in  Asia  make  his  remarks  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention  at  this  time. 

The  following  interview  with  former 
Ambassador  Bullitt  by  Mr.  Joe  Rosen- 
fleld.  Jr..  over  Station  WEVD  on  Febru- 
ary 27.  1952.  is  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  true  situation  In  Asia  today: 

ICr.  RossmnLB.  Ledlee  and  gentlemen,  to- 
night we  hav4  as  our  guest  Ambassador 
William  C.  BulUtt.  Lest  April  the  Ambas- 
sador made  a  trip  to  Turkey,  Pakistan,  India. 
Thailand,  Indochina,  Ifalaya,  and  Australia 
In  order  to  ee<)  first  hand  the  moet  recent 
developmente  in  Asia.  He  came  beck  to 
this  country  and  then  went  to  ttx»  PhUip- 
plnee.  Formos.».  and  Japan.  Ambassador 
Bullitt  li  passing  through  New  Tork  on  his 
way  to  Massactiusetts.  and  through  our  good 
friend.  Nichola.s  Nonnenmacber,  president  of 
tbe  Cluistiuif c  rm,  tbe  Ambassador  lias  hon- 
ored us  by  beiag  o\ir  guest  tonight.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I.  too.  would  like  to  present 
to  you  Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt.  How 
are  you.  sir? 

Ambeaeador  Bulltit.  Very  well  Indeed, 
thank  you. 

Mr.  RoeonriKtJD.  Just  taaring  left  Wash- 
ington and  having  left  Nich  Nonnenmacber. 
or  Major  Nonnenmacber,  I  should  say,  Am- 
beaeador, oould  you  teU  us  a  little  bit  about 
tbe  Chrlstianftinn.  your  opinion  of  it.  what 
you  think  of  it  ? 

TBS    CHaXSTLiMTOaM    VkLVkMLM    W    VIGBT 

AO/aNBT  coMMxnnaic 

Ambassador  BmxiTT.  X  think  the  Chrts- 
tlanform  is  a  very  valuable  organization. 
Ten  years  ago  Stalin  ruled  180,000,000  sub- 
jects. Today  he  controls  B00,000,000,  and 
he  Is  moving  to  dominate  an  additional 
700,000.000.  Must  Americans  understand  now 
that  Stalin  won't  stop.  He  can  only  be 
stopped.  But  many,  many  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans that  I  meet  don't  know  what  they  can 
do  to  help  as  individuals  to  prevent  him 
from  building  up  such  massive  strength  out- 
aide  our  country,  and  inside  our  country,  that 
IB  Mm  end  bell  be  able  to  conquer  us  no 
■attar  how  hard  we  may  fight. 

In  my  oplnlim  the  Christlanform  can  tell 
Americans  wbci  want  our  country  to  remain 
tree  how  to  h«lp.  Today  we  Americans  are 
freemen  who  submit  to  no  master  but  Ood. 
Our  Nation  is  based  on  the  belief  that  man 
Is  a  child  of  God  eternally  valuable,  and 
that  all  men  ai  children  of  Ood  are  brothers, 
and  have  InaLenable  rights  and  also  duties 
to  each  other.  The  Communists  believe 
that  there  is  no  Ood.  that  man  is  not  an 
end  In  hlmeelf.  but  only  an  instrument  to 
be  used  by  tiM  Kremlin  to  achieve  world 


Communist  dictatorship:  and  that  lies,  tor- 
ture, and  murder  are  all  legitimate  weapons 
If  used  in  the  service  of  Stalin. 

The  present  world  conflict,  therefore,  in- 
volves every  value  that  makes  human  life 
worth  while:  and  if  we  are  to  win,  we  must 
imderstand  that  and  act  with  a  courage  and 
a  will  as  great  as  our  cause.  The  members 
of  the  Christlanform  and  its  president. 
Nicholas  Nonnenmacber,  in  my  opinion,  do 
understand  that.  Therefore,  I  believe  the 
Christlanform  deserves  the  support  of  all 
Americans  who  want  to  keep  our  country 
free. 

•TAUW  MOVnVO   TO  COMQUSS  BOOTHEAST   ASIA 

Mr.  RosENFiKLO.  Well,  Ambassador,  I'm  very 
happy  to  bear  you  say  that,  because  Mr. 
Nonnenmacber  was  here — be  was  our  guest 
on  the  program — and  we  have  had  only  very 
fine  reports  of  the  entire  movement.  There's 
something  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  sir.  Tou 
said  that  Stalin  Is  moving  to  dominate  an 
additional  700.000.000  people.  Just  what  did 
you  mean  by  that? 

Ambassador  BuixrrT.  He  doesn't,  of  course. 
Inform  you  in  advance  what  his  plans  are, 
but  his  actions  make  it  fairly  clear  what  he's 
up  to.  And  what  he's  up  to  now  is 'trying 
to  take  over  the  remaining  free  countries 
of  AsU. 

If  you  try  to  analyae  what  he  wants  from 
north  to  south,  beginning  with  Korea,  in 
Korea  he  wants  a  truce,  but  on  terms  that 
will  enable  him  to  rebuild  the  North  Korean 
airflelda.  Of  course,  the  Communists  wUl  say 
that  it's  merely  for  civilian  use.  Well,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  civilian  use  of  airfields 
In  North  Korea,  that  is  ptire  nonsense.  He 
wants  to  rebuild  those  fields  so  that  he  can 
bring  his  MIO's  at  any  moment  across  the 
border,  acroae  the  Yalu  River.  They  can  get 
down  there  in  10  minutes,  and  once  they're 
there  they  can  control  tbe  air  entirely  over 
South  Korea  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
MIO-lS's  today  outnumber  our  F-80's  out 
there  by  more  than  five  to  one.  So  that 
that  is  his  first  objective:  and  if  he  can 
achieve  that  by  any  truce  agreement,  he 
would  like  to  have  a  truce:  otherwise  not,  in 
my  opinion. 

XWDOCHIlfA    WAI    MtAIirs    LIFKBLOOD    OF   FftANCS 

The  next  place  that  he  wants  to  take  over 
quickly  Is  Indochina.  Indochina,  as  you 
know,  is  to  the  south  of  China,  and  the  war 
there  is  a  bloody  stalemate.  It  is  costing  the 
French  about  a  billion  dollars — American 
dollars — a  year,  and  their  loeaes  are  so  heavy 
that  they  have  been  losing  now  for  some 
years  as  many  officers  as  they  b->.ve  graduated 
each  year  from  their  West  Point,  St.  Cyr.  It 
is  a  terrible  war.  I've  been  out  there  several 
times  and  been  all  over  the  fighting  front, 
and  I  was  there  again  this  summer.  The 
war  cannot  be  won  by  either  side  without 
serious  reinforcements.  Stalin,  within  the 
past  couple  of  montlis,  has  got  his  reinforce- 
ments all  ready  and  on  tbe  border. 

He  has  had  the  Chinese  Communists  build 
a  new  railroad  from  a  place  called  Nanning 
down  to  the  Indochlnese  border,  and  he's 
had  them  station  250.000  troops  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  buUd  three  new  airfields  on  the 
frontier.  The  French  air  force  is  antiquated. 
All  Stalin  needs  to  do  to  knock  it  out  la 
to  send  down  50.  00.  or  at  the  most  100 
Migs.  and  be  has  at  least  a  thousand  out 
there  at  the  present  time.  He  knocks  out 
the  air  force  and  then,  if  he  chooees  to  send 
in  tbe  Chinese  Communists,  exactly  as  he 
sent  them  into  Korea,  calling  them  yolun- 
teers.  he  can  probably  produce  a  Dunkerque 
for  the  French  and  the  Vletnameee  troops 
which  are  fighting  Tery,  very  bravely  up 
there  in  north  Indochina. 

aCAXJlTA  BAST   VXCTIM   XT   UtBOCKIMA  FAtXS 

Indochina  is  the  way  of  aocees.  the  ojien 
doorway  to  two  countries  that  have  even 
greater  value.    Tbe  first  is  Malaya.    Now  ae 


you  know,  Malaya  is  the  world's  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  natural  rubber,  and  also  produces 
about  40  percent  of  the  world's  tin.  It  is 
the  Britlfh  possession  which  produces  more 
dollars  for  the  British  than  any  other  pos- 
session. And  at  its  tip  lies  Singapore,  and 
Just  across  a  very  narrow  strait  from  Sing- 
apore lies  the  islands  of  Indonesia.  In  fact 
it's  not  much  wider  across  there  than  the 
Hudson  River  down  at  the  Battery.  And 
Singapore,  of  covirse,  controls  all  access  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  the  Jungles  of  Malaya  at  the  present 
time,  5.000  Chinese  Commtmlst  guerrillas, 
armed  Chinese  Communist  guerrillas,  are 
murdering  the  people  who  are  running  the 
rubber  plantations  and  burning  the  botises, 
and  cutting  down  the  trees.  And  the  Brit- 
ish have  had,  attempting  to  blot  them  out 
for  the  last  couple  of  years,  about  30,000 
British  troops  and  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Malay  constabulary,  and  they've  gotten 
nowhere  yet.  There  are  also  in  the  Jvmgle 
about  45,000  more  Chinese  Conununists  who 
don't  have  any  arms,  but  who  are  ready  to 
take  arms  as  soon  as  they've  got  them.  In 
fact,  it  does  no  good  to  kill  one  of  them,  un- 
less you  get  his  rifie.  because  there  are  10 
men  waiting  to  take  up  his  rifle.  And  if 
Stalin  can  get  down  there  so  that  he  can 
easily  supply  these  additional  50,000  or 
45,000  Chinese  Communists  in  the  Jungles 
with  rifles  and  ammunition,  Malaya  is  not 
going  to  be  very  long  a  British  asset. 

If  Indochina  goes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists,  Malaya  will  probably  go  in 
fairly  short  order. 

Indochina  actually  doesnt  Join  onto  Ma- 
laya; there's  a  tiny  little  bit  of  a  piece  of 
Thailand,  or  Slam,  that  comes  down  in  there. 
But  ThaUand.  which  is  unquestionably  the 
happiest  country  In  Asia  at  the  present 
time — it  has  a  thoroughly  anti-Communist 
government,  and  everybody  in  it  is  extremely 
well  fed  and  it's  a  Joy  to  get  in  there  because 
everyone  grins  so  much,  and  everyone's 
happy — like  most  happy  countries,  doesnt 
enjoy  the  idea  of  war  very  much.  And  al- 
though the  Thai  Army  is  there,  it  isn't  strong 
enough  to  stand  up  against  a  very  severe 
Communist  attack  from  Indochina.  So  that 
If  Indochina  goes.  Thailand  will  probably  go 
also  in  abort  order. 

Now,  the  three  countries  that  produce  the 
only  great  rice  surplus  in  world  are  Indo- 
china. Thailand  or  Slam,  and  Burma.  And  if 
Stalin  is  able  to  take  those  three  he  has  the 
rice  which  is  vital  for  all  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
because  China  usually  has  a  rice  shortage. 
India  \isually  has  a  rice  shortage.  Japan  al- 
ways has  a  rice  shortage.  And  if  he  holds 
the  rice  bowl  of  Asia  in  his  hands  it  gives 
him  a  tremendovis  power.  He  probably  wUl 
move  because  there's  bloody  war  there,  more 
strongly  against  Indochina,  but  he  also  can 
move  into  the  area  very  easily  by  way  of 
Burma. 

BUaiCA   UTFXaTBU  WTTH  COMMUWUl'S 

Already  the  whole  of  north  and  central 
Burma  are  overrun  by  Communist  and 
Karen  enemies  of  the  Biirmese  Oovern- 
ment— the  Karens.  Incidentally,  are  a  big 
Christian  tribe  that  want  independence — 
they're  fighting  against  the  very  weak  So- 
cialist government  of  Burma.  Much  of  north 
and  north-central  Burma  are  overrun  by 
these  enemies  of  the  govenunent  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  very  small  force  of  Chineee 
Communists  coming  down  the  Burma  Road 
could  take  over  Burma  with  almoet  no  trouble 
at  aU.  Already  the  government  is  so  shaky 
that  its  armed  forces  simply  can't  handle 
the  Communists  and  the  Karens  that  they've 
got  in  there  now. 

Now  Burma  is,  of  oouree.  on  the  border  of 
India,  and  you  cannot  organize  a  defense  of 
Burma,  an  effective  defense  of  Burma,  with- 
out the  full  participation  of  India,  and  the 
rull  aoquleeoence  of  India  as  well.  And,  un- 
fortunately, at  the  present  time  Mr.  Mebm 
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l»^f~ii«  te  ean  frt  aloag  wttit  the  Ooouna- 
M^ta.  canadaQr  tlM  Cbiscse  Ooammnlcti, 
•nd  be'»  Bit  an  tlM  anncd  iottm  d  India 
•t  ti»«  oi>s«lt*  «nd or  th«  emmtry  mow^n 
.  .^.^..^^  i»fL«  swaj.  orer  cm  tttc  batler 

Paktetan,  and  tbe  north- 

btfUn  ftotfiv  U  wMe  open.  Th«» 
■to  tnm  Bunas  ro  perfectly  freely 
fortH  Into  tl>e  nortbeawt  prortooe 
fj£  <»MMa  «lkldi  la  called  Awm  In  tlw 
neat  fnml  elKtlon  in  India,  tbe  Oom- 
mimlsts  came  oot  wtth  a  plurality  tn  ooa 
or  tba  statea  tbere,  and  an  actual  majority 
m  tbe  state  at  Tttpnra.  ao  tint  you're  gotn« 
to  bave  a  Cuauauiilat  fofeenment  ""^^^ 
tiMTc  Tcry  doee  to  Oomimmist-coDtraled 
af«M  la  Burma.  And  to  protect  Burma, 
yooYe  not  fotnc  to  frt  any  belp  from  todto. 

Tbe  proapeet  ttien  Is  tbat  If  Indortitna 
goea.  tUat  entire  group  of  tittea  la  fit  to 
go  with  wjwlderable  rapidity,  Indonerta  wm 
then  be  flBonmniBly  threatened  and  probably 
wont  last  kmg.  and  eren  the  daye  of  India 
aje  ocing  to  be  numbered. 

Htm.  therefore,  the  lighting  to  Indochina 
la  of  extraordinary  Imfwrtanee. 

tuMxma  n 
Of  PKxaa 

Tbere  are  a  good  many  other  apota  to  the 
area  that  one  baa  to  thtok  about  very  bard. 
jaaun,  Okinawa.  Formoaa.  and  the  Phlllp- 
ptnaa  we  now  our  laland  ahlekl  to  tbe  weat* 
em  Paclile.  U  StaUn  takea  one  of  them  the 
rert  probably  fall,  or  at  least  IX  he  takes  the 
central  ones. 

The  Philippine  situation  la  really  «|ulte  ea- 
traordtoary  and  Is  vary  little  reported  to  the 
Amerlcaa  preea.  You've  got  Huka.  who  are 
tMUMttta.  or  an  army  U  you  chooae.  led  by 
Coaununlata  who  are  part  of  the  world  Com- 
mtmlet  nKnrement,  nmning  all  orer  the 
place.  Por  example,  the  last  day  I  waa  to 
M««ti>  living  to  tbe  magntflcent  hotel  there 
on  the  bay— you  look  right  acroaa  the  bay 
to  the  Beta  an  Peninsula — ^I  noticed  amoke 
going  Tip  to  the  morning,  and  I  didn't  think 
anythii^  about  It.  except  I  thought  It  waa 
a  Mg  fire  to  the  town  acroaa  tbe  bay.  But 
1  learned  tbe  next  momtog.  )u«t  before  my 
plaae  went,  from  the  morning  papers  that 
tbe  Huka  bad  come  toto  that  town,  murdered 
their  chief  enemies  in  It.  burned  tbe  town, 
and  gotten  away  wtth  $104>00  and  all  kinds 
of  aoppttea.  Mobody,  no  American  ofBcer 
today,  is  permitted  to  leave  Manila  to  go  out 
either  to  our  air  base  at  Clark  Field,  or  to 
our  naval  baae  at  Sangley  Potot  after  dark, 
becauae  be'a  too  likely  to  be  murdered  by 
the  Commlea. 

Mr.  RoaanwatD-  This  Is  to  fores  now? 

Ambassador  Buujtt.  This  waa  the  situa- 
tion when  I  left  tbe  PhlUppines  on  the  Sd 
day  of  December  of  1961. 

That  can  be  handled.  That  can  be  handled, 
provided  the  Phlllpptoe  Govemment  pulls 
Itaelf  together  and  gets  some  more  honesty 
in  administration  than  It  baa.  and  really 
puta  some  vigor,  tremendoua  vigor,  toto  thla 
fight  to  eliminate  the  Huka.  The  fight  can 
be  won.  because  it's  very  dlflkrult  for  Stalto 
to  get  any  suppllea  to  the  Huka.  Our  Navy 
la  there,  our  Mavy  la  extremely  efficient  and 
very  alert. 

But.  tbere  Is  one  condition  under  which 
It  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to  hold 
the  Pbillpplnea  and  defeat  the  Huka.  and 
that  la  If  the  next  big  island  to  the  north, 
Ptormoaa,  aho\ild  fall.  Fomujsa  la  so  cloee 
to  the  PhiliiH>toea  that  It  would  be  quite 
impcsalble  to  gtop  supplies  to  tbe  Huks.  Tou 
know  there  are  7.000  Philippine  Islands,  and 
when  you  think  of  trying  to  stop  smuggUng 
between  7,000  Islands  It's  out  oi  the  question. 
Tbere'a  bound  to  be  aome,  U  you  have  a 
Ug  bsas. 

And  tf  Stslto  can  get  Formoaa.  I  believe, 
well,  to  fact.  I  know,  that  the  PhlUpptoes 
will  go.  unless  to  addition  to  our  Navy,  ws 
put  ground  troops  and  otur  Air  Force  to 
tb3re  to  fight  them.  And  we'd  have  to  put 
a  lot  to. 


The  rftusSftoa  to  Pormoaa  Is  a  ratlisr  telgM 
spot  to  tbs  Far  BMt.  It's  xmexperted  to 
meet  people  I  know  when  they  go  there, 
and  it  certainly  was  to  ms.  I  have  a  great 
many  firtenda  amoag  tbs  Oitnase.  and  I 
tbought  when  I  vent  oot  there  that  I  wis 
going  to  find  them  all  to  the  depths  of  gloom. 
WelL  I  found  that,  although  they're  Uvlng 
yH^iTiit^iy  bard,  becauae  a  population  of 
7.000,000  la  carrying  on  Its  back,  carrylnc 
with  wbatsvar  It  has.  000.000  men  to  the 
defense  foroea.  Under  those  circumstances 
life  U  extremely  bard.  But  everybody's  Uv- 
lng hard.  Ui9  Is  no  eaaler  for  tbe  peopis 
to  ths  tiiiMiiinil  or  wry  Bttis  sssier. 
than  It  Is  for  any  psseant.  For  oampls. 
any  member  at  the  Chtoeac  cabinet  at  ths 
ptesent  time,  or  any  fuU  general  of  the  Chi- 
nese Army,  geta  paid  one-fifteenth  of  ths 
pay  of  an  American  scrfeant  who  Is  tlisra 
ilitvlng  a  car  for  an  American  gcneraL 

Wen,  under  those  ctrcnmataneea  it's  really 
extraordinary  that  the  thing  baa  been  held 
together,  and  that  you  have  hoamAcoiv- 
emment,  and  that  you  still  have  tresMn- 
doua  spirit.  The  reason  you  have  It  U  thla. 
Tbe  basic  thing  vrlth  almoat  any  Chinees 
la  love  of  bis  native  place,  and  be  wanU 
to  get  back  home  to  his  family.  All  thoss 
men  to  the  armed  foroea  know  that  If  thsy 
ever  go  back  except  aa  vletars.  they'll  have 
their  throata  cut  right  away.  So  they  Uve 
with  Jtiat  one  Idea  at  fighting  their  way  back 
as  vletora. 

Bow  they've  got  to  the  army  about  t30.000 
Infantry,  then  tbey  have  a  little  navy  wblch 
consists  of  Stat  OB'S.  o\ir  destroyer  escorts, 
and  some  UOTs.  that's  landing  craft,  and 
a  lot  of  amaller  boata.  They  have  to  the  air 
force  almost  no  planee  left,  because  we 
bavent  sent  anything  to  them  for  a  very 
long  tfane.  But  tbey  stlU  have  about  ajOt 
plk>ts  who  are  quits  good,  to  fact  soma  of 
them  are  Just  as  good  as  any  pilots  we  have. 
They  stUl  have  about  1.500  pilots  trained 
in  America  to  fight  the  Japanese,  wbo  did 
fight  and  fought  weU.  They  still  have  mors 
than  a  tboumnd  who  are  )iut  aa  good  as 
they  ever  were,  so  they  have  the  human 
strength — the  buman  element  is  there,  with 
a  tremendous  will  to  fight. 

You  don't  have  to  try  to  btiy  a  win  to  fight, 
which  we've  been  trying  to  buy  very  unsuc- 
cessfully to  a  lot  of  places  abroad.  And  that 
is  a  reai  force.  We  promised  to  equip  them. 
We  promised,  for  example,  to  deliver  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  arma  by  the  first  of 
July  19S1.  As  of  the  1st  of  January,  1952. 
we  delivered  only  38  percent  of  those  arms. 


Japan 
quickly. 


to  bs  a 


COMMUNIST  ABMS  aan.  PAST  sMiairaw 

Another  thing  which  to  very  peculiar  to 
thto.  As  you  know,  the  ships  tbat  come  up 
from  Hong  Kong,  Stogapore,  and  points 
farther  away,  In  fact  ships  that  come  aU 
the  way  around  from  Soviet  controUed  Po- 
land, from  the  port  of  Gdynia  with  munltlona 
and  all  kinds  of  war  suppllea  for  tbe  Com- 
muntets  up  In  Korea,  they  saU  right  past  For- 
mosa. And  they  saU  right  past  the  Chtoees 
fleet,  and  they  saU  right  pest  the  vessels  of 
our  fleet  which  are  there  and  our  Govemment 
forbids  our  fleet  and  forbids  the  Chinese  fleet 
to  stop  them,  although  they're  carrytog  mu- 
nitions to  be  shot  at  American  soldiers  up 
there. 

That  I  consider  probably  the  queerest  piece 
of  American  policy  on  thto  earth  today.  If 
we  choose,  we  have  there  to  those  600.000 
Chinese  on  Ponnoea  an  element,  a  plus  ele- 
ment to  the  situation,  becauae  they  want  to 
fight,  and  If  they  are  armed  they  will  fight. 
and  tbeyOl  fight  extremely  well. 

sxax.iir  BOPxs  to  squxszs  japait  nrro 

SUBMISSION 

When  you  get  up  farther  to  Japan  you 
find  a  curloua  situation.  Peopis  to  this 
covmtry,  because  we're  all  proud  of  what  Mac- 
Arthur  was  able  to  do  to  Japan,  tmagtoe  that 


Tbs  tnith  Is.  that  If  Japan  ia  cut 

lbs  esatlBM*  of  ^la.  If  BtaUn  cob- 

trols  not  only  China,  but  soothsast  Asia  as 
well.  Xndoneaia  and  so  on.  Japan  can  never 
^i^MM^ia  aalf -supporting.  She  depends  on  ths 
raw  maMrtsto  sad  ths  f  oodstnSa  of  Asia  and 
on  tbs  manufactured  products  that  shs  caa 
aell  to  Asiatic  marketa.  and  the  only  way 
sbell  be  stole  to  Uve  to  tf  sbs  tafess  each  year 
enormoosty  large  dolaa  from  us.  Bow  ths 
Japanese  are  proud  psopls  sad  they  dont  llks 
to  alt  arotuMl  with  hand-outs. 

Already  the  pressure  to  take  coal  from 
Chtoa  and  send  back  staff  that  China  wanta 
for  thto  war  against  at  to  very  high.  F^  ex- 
ample. American  coal  out  tbars  «osts  •» 
or  mots  a  tea.  Cbbisss  eosl  to  much 
cheaper.  WeB.  vary  aatnrally  they  want  to 
get  ths  eosl  from  Ooasmunlst  Ctilna  and 
Communist  China  says  If  yoa  want  this 
you'ys  pot  to  aaad  us  what  w  want  foe  this 
war.  dont  you  see? 

So  that  Stalto.  tf  he  gett  the  Whole  eoo- 
ttoent  of  Asia,  to  gotog  to  have  an  ahnoat 
irreslstfble  bait  to  tbe  loog  run  for  Jepaa 
And  it  to  to  my  opinloa  vttaUy  Importaat 
to  ua  not  to  allow  thoas  lOO.OOO^lOO  psopls 
to  go  toto  Stalto'a  handa.  because,  good  as 
we  may  be.  brave  aa  we  may  be.  wslU 
equlppsd  as  we  may  be.  the  prospect  of 
150.000,000  Americans  standing  up  against 
1 .500.000.000  peopte  to  not  an  agreeable  one. 
Mr.  Hoaawfiire.  Wen.  now.  eouM  you  tell 
us  what  Uie  solution  to  ths  problem  to? 

'Buiurr.  WeU.  tbs  <|aestlon.  o( 

la.  to  my  optokio.  what  ws  ean  do 
wisely.  Our  Government  has  already  aa- 
nounced.  and  so  has  the  arttiah  Govern- 
ment, that  If  Stalto  doea  aend  theae  Chi- 
neee  Communtots  down  toto  Indochina  that 
we  wUl  help,  but  that's  a  general  pronklsa. 


aa    AMD    WAVAL 

Wow,  to  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  help 
by  latog  our  Navy  and  our  Air  Force.  Oa 
the  other  hand  It  would  be  folly,  and  worse 
than  folly,  to  try  to  send  Aiuerlean  ground 
troope  to  Indochina.  The  country  to  filled 
with  fwampe.  rice  paddlee.  small  streams 
which  are  are  ideally  Ul-adapted  to  Amerlcaa 
mechanised  warfare,  and  tbe  climate  to  Ideal- 
ly Ul-adapted  to  American  physique.  A  whits 
skin  to  extremely  Inferior.  I  mlgbt  say.  to 
a  yellow  skto  In  tough  climate  of  that  kind. 

I've  seen  the  French  Foreign  Legion  there 
trying  to  fight  with  their  bodies  abaolutrty 
eoTered  wtth  terrible  prickly  heat  scree  and 
havtog  had  malaria  two  or  three  times  toto 
the  bargain,  and  they  cant  wear  anytblaf 
except  a  little  pair  of  underdrawers  bsesuas 
anything  Itches  them  so  horribly,  and  It's 
Just  pathetic.  So  we  ought  to  back  the  Viet- 
namese Army  and  we  ought  to  equip  that, 
but  I  should  be  very  much  oppoaed  to  send- 
ing American  ground  troopa  toto  that  place. 
It's  Just  not  made  for  Americans  to  fight  In, 
and  the  same  thing  to  true.  I  think,  elae- 
where.  I  don't  believe  to  sending  Amertcan 
ground  troops  onto  the  continent  of  Asia. 
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OK  VOBMOaA 

I  think  we  ought  to  equip  those  600.000 
men  In  Formosa  and  let  them  do  the  ons 
thing  they  dream  about  doing  day  and  night 
which  to  to  go  in  and  fight.  There  are  stlB 
a  lot  of  gxierrlllas  In  China.  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly how  many,  nobody  knows  bow  many. 
The  estimates  run  from  900.000  to  perhaps 
800.000.  Maybe  there  are  M0.O0O.  maytte 
there  are  400.000.  Birt  there  are  a  very  con- 
siderable number,  and  there  to  a  geautns 
chance  at  tbe  preaent  time  when  the 
munlst  hold  on  China  to  not 
when  the  peasanta  are  very  discontented, 
when  almoat  everybody  to  outraged  by  these 
murders,  these  constant  killing,  these  pub- 
lic murders  of  peoples  that  tbs  CoaunvBlsts 
■uspect. 

You  know  the  Chtoeee  at  bottom  Is  aa 
extraordinarily  moral  man.  and  he  really  be- 
llevea  to  that  "iRyim  of  Confticius:  "Do  not 


do  to  another  what  you  would  not  have  him 
do  to  you."  It's  the  moral  compleoMnt  of 
the  Christian  doctrine:  "Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  hare  them  do  unto  you."  And 
the  whole  moral  sense  of  China  to  outraged 
by  tbe  behavior  of  the  Communists  today. 
Tbe  consequence  to.  that  in  China  today,  the 
altuatlon  to  about  what  It  was  in  Russia  to 
1921.  It'i  not  consolidated  at  aU,  and  there 
are  still  a  lot  of  guerrillas.  If  they,  the  Com- 
munists, have  6  years  to  wblch  to  murder 
sU  their  opponents,  6  more  years,  the  Com- 
munUt  control  of  China  will  be  Jiut  aa 
■tronc  as  the  Communtot  control  of  Russia 
today,  at  least  tn  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Rossimxu).  Then  you  feel  we  ahould 
arm  these  men  on  Formosa  now? 

Ambassador  Btnxnr.  I  certainly  do,  and  tf 
Stalin  starts  iiending  Chinese  Communists 
down  Into  Ind<}chlna.  there's  no  reason  why. 
If  we're  not  tco  dilatory  In  getting  the  peo- 
ple on  Formosii  thoroughly  equipped,  there's 
DO  reason  why  they  can't  strike  In  on  the 
flank  there  and  turn  an  tovaslon  of  Indo- 
chtoa  into  a  roeoundtog  defeat  for  the  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  RosxNTixLD.  Well,  you've  certainly 
given  us  a  very,  very  clear  picture  of  the  situ- 
ation In  Asia  and  you've  told  tu  yotir  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Ambassador  B\illltt, 
on  behalf  of  our  Itoteners  I  want  to  thank 
you  far  one  of  the  most  pleasant  interviews 
we  have  ever  bad  and  to  thank  you  for  stop- 
ping cff  en  routs. 


TidcUadt  Oil  BUI  Veto 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OP  nxntoiB 

IN  TBB  HOU8X  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  19 S2 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  am  In- 
cluding a  letter  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  which 
strongly  urges  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  vote  to  override 
President  Truman's  veto  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20,  the  tidelands  oil  bill: 
CHAnasa  or  CoxMxacx  or 

THX  UNrrcD  States. 
Wa-fhinffton.  D.  C  June  2.  1952. 
To  Kaeh  Member  of  the  Congress: 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  strong!  f  urges  you  to  vote  to  override 
President  Truman's  veto  of  Senate  Jotot 
Beeolutlon  20,  the  tidelands  oil  bill. 

Our  more  than  3,200  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  trude  associations  to  every  Stats 
of  the  Union  repeatedly  have  voted  to  sup- 
port the  ConiH'ess  to  reafflrmtog  State  own- 
srahlp  of  aut  merged  coastal  lands  and  the 
resources  witliin  their  seaward  boundaries. 

The  SUtes  owned  those  lands  when  they 
came  toto  tbe  Union  and  no  State  can  be 
dlveeted  of  title  to  Its  lands  except  by  lU 
own  act.  The  title  and  use  of  those  lands 
have  been  couflnned  to  the  respective  States 
In  no  less  than  52  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreiae  Court. 

Preeldent  Trtiman's  charge  that  Congreas  to 
guilty  of  "robbery  In  broad  daylight  and  on 
a  colossal  scale"  to  wholly  gratuitous  and 
unjustified. 

In  an  effort  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  acc«is  to  the  petroleum  deposits  to 
the  tidelands.  and  to  deny  to  the  respective 
SUtes  Jurisdiction  thereof,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  created  an  Impasse  that  baa 
■topped  ezpl<)ratlon,  development,  and  new 
production  o!  badly  needed  oil  and  gaa. 

Exploration  and  production  of  oU  and  gaa 
were  proceeduig  to  an  orderly  manner  under 


State  ownership  until  halted  by  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  to  1M7.  The  States  have 
never  been  charged  with  poor  conservation 
practices.  No  more  oil  could  have  been  pro- 
duced under  Federal  operation. 

Furthermore,  coxirt  dectolons  have  clouded 
the  titles  to  bUllons  of  dollars  worth  of  pri- 
vate and  public  Improvements  on  filled  lands 
along  every  coastal  border  of  the  United 
States. 

Congress  should  now  repudiate  the  imwar- 
ranted  and  dangerous  doctrine  of  Federal 
"paramount  rights."  Our  National  Govern- 
ment to  but  a  creature  of  the  States.  Its 
powers  are  endowed,  not  Inherent. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore  the  national 
chamber  strongly  urges  you  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  Senate  Jotot  Resolution  20  over 
the  President's  veto. 

BeqiectftUly  yours, 

IjAtTBSHCB  F.  LSK. 


The  Kerr  Gas  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OXLAHOM* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4.  1952 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
enlightening  editorial  from  the  Amarillo 
Daily  News  of  May  28,  1952.  on  the  so- 
called  Kerr  gas  bill: 

Tbx  Keke  Gas  Bnx 
No  national  Issue  has  been  so  baldly  and 
brazenly  misrepresented  as  the  effort  of  a 
group  of  oil  SUte  Senators  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  regulate  the  •8,000,000,000  natural-gaa 
todxutry. 

When  Senator  Robert  S.  Kxaa,  of  Okla- 
homa, totroduced  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Kerr  gas  bill,  there  was  little 
todlcatlon  of  the  storm  that  was  to  fol- 
low. Similar  legtolatlon  had  been  to  con- 
greaslonal  hoppers,  and  no  great  hue  and  cry 
was  raised. 

But  an  attack  was  launched  on  the  gas 
todustry  and  the  legislators  wbo  sought  to 
clarify  the  place  of  the  FPC  in  regtUatlng 
the  Industry,  which,  for  outright  distortion 
and  deliberate  misstatement,  has  seldom 
been  equaled.  The  fight  was  led  by  certain 
professional  liberals,  abetted  by  a  group  of 
mtoinformed  columnists  and  commentators, 
and  aided  by  certain  coal-bauUng  rallroada 
and  barge  lines,  as  well  as  the  United  Mtoe 
Workers,  who  feared  the  competition  of  plpe- 
Une- transported  gas. 

The  attack  on  the  Kerr  bill  was  recently 
discussed  In  a  thoughtful  article  in  Fortune 
nuigazlne  by  John  Osborne.  He  spoke  of  a 
powerful  and  pernicious  dogma,  dangerovto 
to  bualness,  dangerous  to  Government,  dan- 
gerous to  democracy.  The  dogma  asserts 
that  a  regtilated  indstry  and  tbe  public  are 
natural  foes,  that  the  regulators  must  al- 
ways decide  for  one  and  against  the  other. 
The  attack  on  the  Kerr  bill  is  a  page  from 
thto  doctrine. 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  of  Texas,  to  one 
lawmaker  who  has  caught  the  full  blow  of 
thto  "liberal"  attack.  EarUer  to  hto  career 
Johnson  was  high  In  the  ranks  of  congres- 
sional liberals.  Osborne  quotes  him  as 
saying : 

"Oh.  yes;  1  was  a  great  fellow  wtth  the 
llberato  in  those  daya."  But  came  the  Kerr 
blU,  supported  by  Johnson,  and  the  colum- 
ntots  took  after  him.    Says  he: 

"When  I  am  tovestlgatlng  military  waste, 
for  instance,  I  am  a  big  man  to  the  columns. 
I  am  a  true  liberal,  a  great  friend  of  ths 


people.  But  when  I  take  a  position  In  itos 
vrlth  the  biggest  Industry  in  my  State — when 
I  take  the  position  the  people  of  my  State 
want  me  to  take — I  am  through  to  the  col- 
unuto.  I  am  a  reactionary.  I  am  a  scoundrel 
who  has  sold  out  to  the  Interests." 

The  Uberal  columntots  have  insisted  the 
passage  of  the  Kerr  bill  would  have  freed 
the  Independent  producer  of  gas  from  Fed- 
eral regtilatlon  and  that,  as  a  resxilt.  the  price 
of  gas  at  the  wellhead  would  have  been 
tocreased  and  the  public  would  have  borne 
the  burden.  The  fact  to  the  Independent 
producer  of  natural  gas  has  never  been  under 
Federal  regulation  and.  therefore,  neither 
the  Kerr  bill  nor  any  other  bill  could  free 
him  from  somethtog  that  dldnt  eztot. 
Moreover,  certato  experts  have  held  that  the 
passage  of  the  Kerr  bill  would  not  have 
tocreased  the  price  but  would  actually  have 
resulted  to  a  more  abundant  supply  at  con- 
tinuing low  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Such  a  uniformly  prejudiced  picture  has 
been  presented  that  the  layman  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  understand  the  fundamentals 
of  the  controversy.  For  a  proper  under- 
standing, it  to  neceaaary  to  go  back  Into  ths 
htotorlcal  background  of  thto  legtolatlon. 

Prior  to  1938  there  was  no  Federal  leg^- 
lation  governing  transportation  of  natural 
gas  in  Interstate  commerce.  State  regula- 
tory bodies  had  jurisdiction  over  production 
and  public  utilities  had  Jurisdiction  over 
dtotrlbutlon  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
However,  the  bustoess  of  transporting  gas 
between  the  producing  and  consuming 
States  was  unregulated.  It  was  to  fill  this 
gap.  and  thto  gap  alone,  that  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  was  paased  to  1938,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  empowered  to  regulate 
the  sale  prices  of  gas  In  toterstate  conunerce. 

The  crux  of  the  entire  legal  and  constitu- 
tional Issue  to:  Does  the  FPC  also  have  the 
right  to  establtob  the  price  the  todependent 
producer  ahaU  receive  for  hto  gas  when  sold 
to  the  field  to  an  toterstate  pipeltoe  and.  to 
effect,  declare  him  a  pubUc  utility? 

The  Natural  Gas  Act  specifically  states 
that  such  act  shaU  not  apply  "to  the  produc- 
tion or  gathertog  of  natiiral  gas."  A  review 
of  the  legislative  htotory  tocident  to  passage 
of  thj  law  Is  conclusive  that  the  Congress 
had  absolutely  no  intention  of  putting  gas 
production  or  gathering  by  todependent  op- 
erators under  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

For  0  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  no  one  to  or  out  of  FPC  claimed 
it  had  been  given  the  power  to  regulate  field 
prices  of  gas  and  the  FPC  repeatedly  dto- 
clalmed  such  Jurisdiction  to  official  ordera. 
However,  to  1947,  the  Supreme  Court  used 
certato  language  to  an  optolon  revlewtog  an 
FPC  decision  which  has  been  toterpreted  by 
aome  as  giving  that  body  authority  over 
the  origtota  field  prices  of  gas.  Thto  was  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  uncertatoty  among 
the  todependent  producers  that  has  threat- 
ened to  curtail  the  supply  of  gaa  to  the  to- 
terstate transporting  companies  and  made  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  contract  additional 
gas  to  meet  the  constantly  Increasing  de- 
mands of  the  consumtog  public. 

Shortly  after  thto  dectolon  waa  handed 
down,  the  FPC,  to  an  attempt  to  dtopel  ths 
confusion.  Issued  an  order  declaring: 

"The  FPC  to  of  the  optolon  that  it  waa  ths 
totent  of  the  Congress  tbnt  the  control  of 
production  or  gathering  of  natural  gas  should 
remain  a  function  of  the  States  and  that  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  should  not  provide  for  reg- 
ulation of  those  subjects." 

Despite  thto  statement  of  policy,  which  It 
could  subsequently  alter  at  any  time,  con- 
siderable confusion  and  xmoertatot^  re- 
mained, and  it  was  felt  that  Congresa  ahould 
correct  the  doubt  and  ambiguity  created  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Congressman  PaissT,  of  Tennesses,  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  vras  supported  by  th* 
President  and  the  Democratic  leadership  and 
its  enactment  unanimously  urged  by  tbs 
FPC,  tocludtog  iU  Chairman  at  that  tm^ 
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IMtmA  OMb.  It  «a»  Mr.  OSda,  rum  wltb  tba 
lBt«rlor  DcpHrtncnt.  vhoM  pbikaapfey  of 
ospuKkKi  of  FPC  ftutbority  latar  beam*  th« 
bible  or  tbc  Ubcnto  en  tbls  and  (Abtr  VM- 

m»X  HI hiiiiiiM    n  «••  Mr.  Okk  who  later 

led  the  flgbi  agalnsC  ttf  Kerr  Mil.  Tet,  ta 
IMT,  w*  find  htm  mppngftag  tb*  Prteet  bfU. 
v^ilcJi  provided  tor  the  aame  clarlflcatkxa 
}at»  embodlecl  In  tbe  Kerr  legWattrm  How- 
ever, this  bUI  died  in  tbe  Bghtleib  Oopgreea 
toefcre  It  eame  up  for  eonaldermtlan. 

In  tbe  next  Oongreaa  similar  Mils  were  In- 
toodneed  by  Huwia.  of  Arkansaa.  and  Ltis, 
cT  Ttanw;  and  tbe  Ofclahotn*  Lcgtelattir* 
adopted  a  rmotaOan  eantng  upon  Oklaboma's 
two  Senators,  Km  and  Tbomae.  to  Introdoca 
each  a  bUI  in  the  Senate.  This  was  done. 
Tbe  bill  paseed  tbe  House  and  waa  submltteil 
to  President  TtunMui  to  obtain  his  optnkn 
of  tbe  IcfW»tiOB.  After  stodTlog  tba  matter 
and  recoaHMBdtaff  one  minor  addition,  tb« 
Presldest  gaf^e  hla  apptoval.  It  waa  then 
ttat  Senator  Boai  brougbt  np  tb»  MU  In 
tbe  Senate. 

Tbe  Kerr  Mil,  now  so  maMfned  and  Maud* 
ed  as  a  steal  at  blOkms  at  dollnrs  from  tbe 
pabUe,  w«n  znerefy  a  lewilte  ol  the  Prtei* 
bill.  wUeh  origteaUy  bad  been  sent  to  tbe 
Cbngress  wHh  approral  of  tbe  FPC,  and  in  Its 
amended  form  had  been  approved  by  tbe 
FtesMent.  The  Kerr  bfll  passed  the  Senate 
and  tbe  Botise  and  then,  with  a  brief  and 
labored  apology  for  bis  amaartng  switch,  tbe 
President  vetoed  It. 

Let  this  be  dear.  Tbe  Kerr  bDI  crceted  no 
Bew  exemptions  under  the  Natnral  Gets  Act, 
nor  dW  It  In  any  way  take  from  the  FPO 
any  ^urisdletlon.  All  tbe  Kerr  Mil  was  de- 
slfned  to  do  and  all  that  It  dW  was  to  elarlff 
the  law  and  to  restate  the  otlglnal  Intention 
of  Congress,  making  It  clear  that  Independent 
producers  and  gatherers  of  natural  gas  are 
exempted  from  the  Jut  iBdlctlon  of  the  FPC 

What  had  happened  durtag  the  brief  perlotf 
since  the  me^eijre  was  Introduced  to  cban^ 
the  attitude  at  certain  members  of  the  FPO 
and  others  tn  Washington  from  urging  Its 
panage  to  that  of  violent  attack  of  tbe  bill 
And  Its  sponsors? 

Simply  this:  The  liberal  and  Socialist  ele- 
ments who  hold  that  the  Federal  btzreaus 
shottfd  control  an  sources  of  energy  see  an 
opporttmlty  to  expand  their  power.  They 
oppose  any  ctartfleatlon  of  the  Nattffal  Oaa 
Act.  regarding  which  there  should  be  no  rea- 
aonable  doubt,  and  set  ^emselvcs  against 
the  forces  of  greed  as  represented  by  the 
Independent  producers  of  natural  gas. 

Tbe  flact  ta  that  under  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  tbe  Natural  Gas  Act  which  tbe  Kerr 
bill  would  have  continued,  the  average  retail 
price  of  natural  gas  to  residential  and  com- 
mercial consumers  declined  from  68  cents 
per  tboosaiul  cubic  feet  In  1338  to  90  cents  la 
1947.  At  the  same  time,  coal  Increased  in 
price  SI  percent  and  fuel  oil  increased  79 
percent.  This  matter  must  be  resolved  by 
tZte  passage  at  such  an  amendment  aa  pro- 
posed in  tbe  Kerr  bUI  If  Independent  pro- 
docers  are  to  continue  their  explorations  for 
new  fields  of  gas,  confident  that  they  win 
be  as  free  to  sen  It  in  interstate  commerce 
as  within  their  home  States.  Only  in  this 
way  can  abundant  supplies  continue  to  be 
available  at  reasonable  coat  to  preaent  and 
future  constraners. 

The  controversy  ta  Just  one  segment  of  tbe 
attack  on  business  by  what  Osborne  calls 
the  authorttarlan  liberals.  It  Is  a  part  oC 
tbe  campaign  for  Federal  control  where 
State  regulation  should  operate.  It  la  a  drive 
to  deny  tbe  Independent  producers  of  gas  and 
their  royalty  owners  a  fair  price  in  the  field. 
snd  the  tnccnttve  to  explore  for  new  sonrces. 

Senator  Kexx  at  the  moment  is  engaged  in 
tbe  Democratic  race  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  However  you  rank  the  Okla- 
homan.  In  this  regard,  the  entire  Southwest 
ahouM  support  hlzn,  and  ZiTinioir  JoHZTsoTr 
and  oCber  legislators  fax  their  battle  against 
tbe  pbony  llberalB  "vrtia  would  turn  over  to 
tbe  ndsral  Power  Commlaslon  authority  over 


gattberlnc  of  aetaral  pw  tbet  tbe 
IntMKled  ft  to  bave. 
tbe  facts  tai  tbia  edttortU  win  be 
reprinted  by  newapi^Mrs  te  eoneuntar  areaa 
up  North  and  beck  Bae».  wbere  so  many 
liedBiB  know  oikly  wbat  tbe  mlegulded  lib- 
eral eatamoimtM  bave  told  tbean — that  tbe 
pomtetana  and  greedy  gaa  Fe»> 
coBisptrlng  to  rob  tbe 
through  exorbitant  rates. 
Tbla  la  a  prtaie  sample  of  tbe  Mf  Ba. 


Scimt  of  the  Steel  Indottry 


KXTKNSION  OP  RSMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROT  W.  WIER 

or  iciHXxaoTA 
IN  THE  BOX78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  Jwu  4, 1952 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extoMi  my  rcmmrks  In  the  Rxooso.  I 
Include  an  article  tndicatlng  the  result 
of  the  Minnesota  poll,  a  poll  conducted 
by  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune,  on 
the  seizure  of  the  steel  industry. 

The  article  ia  as  follows; 


Btezx  S 


FlNBS  OOCB 


Of  Stati 


Mlnneaoiana  who  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  the  dispute  in  the  steel  industry 
express  more  approval  than  disapproval  of 
President  Truman's  seizure  of  tbe  indostry. 
ttie  mnneeota  poll  llnde. 

But  sharp  dlfferencca  are  fovnd  aaMnf 
Tarlous  voting  age  gxov^pa  In  tbe  State. 

Democratic-Far mer-Laborltea.  labor  union 
members  and  people  on  the  lower  educa> 
tlonal  level  voice  decided  approval.  Repub- 
licans and  college-educated  people  markedly 
disapprove.  Independent  voters  are  fairly 
evenly  divided. 

Three  out  oi  five  men  and  women  ques- 
tioned by  Minnesota  poll  Interviewers  in  a 
State- wide  sampUng  of  opinion  May  7-1 1 
have  given  "a  great  deal  of  attention"  or 
"some  attention"  to  the  steel  dispute. 

About  four  out  of  five  have  fairly  clear- 
cut  Ideas  about  why  President  Truman  di- 
rected the  Government  to  take  over  the  atael 
Industry  temporarily. 

Ot  this  latter  group,  47  percent  approve 
Of  tbe  President's  action;  ;i7  percent  disap- 
prove; 2  percent  give  quj-'*''ed  answers,  and 
14  percent  offer  no  opi.  tuna. 

The  united  States  £<-preme  Court  Is  to 
paaa  \ipon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  A  Ftdeial  district  court  Judge. 
David  A.  Pine,  has  ruled  that  the  selzvire  waa 
Illegal;  hla  verdict  was  appealed  to  tUm  Su- 
preme court. 

In  the  survey.  Interviewers  first  asked  a 
representative  eross-secUon  of  Minnesota 
men  and  wonten  21  years  of  age  and  older: 

"How  much  attention  have  you  paid  to 
the  dispute  in  tbe  steel  industry — a  great 
deal  of  attention,  some,  or  only  a  little?" 

Tbe  anawera: 
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Seventy-one  percent  of  the  Repvbhean 
voters  say  they  have  paid  a  great  deal  or 
eome  attention  to  the  controversy,  as  com- 
pared wtth  sa  percent  of  tbe  DPL  voters  glT- 
Ing  similar   answers.     Klghty-four  percent 


tad  people 
tbaa  caaual  attentlca 


of  tbm  eeHaga- 
tbey  beve  givea 
to  tbe  dtapote. 
Tbe  entile 

iiMlsrrtaBd  tt,  wliy  dM  Preeldeiit 
dbeet  tbe  Oi.wwiiiMfinl  to  take  tfimt 
oostrol  ot  tbe  atoel  iMlaetryT" 
tbaa  tbrte  out  off  tve  persona  eay  tbe 
actod  to  avert  a  steel  strflie.  to 
■voM  taterfePSBea  wttb  tbe  dsfraae  prograca 
or  es  aceouat  aff  tbe  war.  A  few  say  tbat 
be  acted  for  poimeal  reaaosM  or  be  dldnt 
want  to  uae  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act  or  be  acted 
aa  a  favor  to  tbe  vnlooe— In  order  to  ftva 
the  steelworkers  a  ralae. 

^PBBty-OBe  percent  dont  buuw  trtiy  Ifr. 
Truman  took  tbe  action  be  did,  or  are  vn- 
•ble  to  expleiB  K. 

"Rte  following  ijuesllon  was  adiA  eased  to 
the  W  percent  off^iluf  some  sort  of  explana- 
tion for  the  rtee)  setaie  at&w. 

"Do  jan  approve  or  dtaapproTe  at  tbe  Pree- 
IdenfS  artlonr* 
Tbe  answers:  Percent 
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niaapprove. 
Qualified. 


Wotylnlnn. 
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aay  they  approve  off  tbe 

but   dlaapprove   off   tbe  way  1«   waa 

done  or  approve  if  It  doesn't  vtaiate  tbe  CoBi- 
stltutlon,  or  say  that  action  should  be  taken, 
but  under  tbe  Tsft  naaltey  Act. 

Men  and  women  who  have  given  a  great 
deal  or  some  attention  to  the  atoel  dispute 
express  more  disapproval  than  do  tboae  who 
have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  con- 
troveny: 
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Approval  Is  voiced  by  50  percent  of  the 
people  with  grade  school  education  but  only 
20  percent  of  those  wttb  college  education. 

Voter  breakdowns  sbcw: 
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Tmtin  Can  Be  Tnpa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OS  MBW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATm* 

Wednesday.  Jtme  4, 19S2 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  a^n^  ex* 
tend  my  remarka.  I  Include  an  article  tv 
William  Henry  Chambcrlabi,  appemrtnc 
In  tbe  ffreat  WuliinftOD  newsletter. 
Human  Events. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  article  Is  entitled 
•Treaties  Can  Be  Traps."  and  indeed  the 
treaties  made  during  and  after  World 
War  II  have  proved  to  be  exactly  that 
for  our  country  and  our  Constitution  and 
our  BUl  of  Rights. 

We  had  better  proceed  with  caution 
before  accepting  these  agreements  and 
treaties  made  secretly  and  In  darkness 
that  work  disaster  to  our  people  and  help 
the  aggrandizement  and  power  of  the 
Soviet  Empire. 

The  article  follows: 

Tbtjittxs  Cak  Bi  TSaps 
fBy  William  Henry  Cbamberlln) 
During  and  since  the  war.  American  for- 
eign policy  has  suffered  from  an  acute  attack 
of  a  disease  which  might  be  described  as 
treatyltls.  It  has  been  aaaumed  tbat  tbe 
more  treaties,  agreements,  covenants,  decla- 
rations, etc.,  we  could  conclude  with  foreign 
nations  tbe  better  it  would  be  for  our  na- 
tional InteresU  and  for  tbe  cause  of  world 
peace. 

WUIiam  C.  Bullitt,  one  of  Rooaevelt's  court 
favorites  untU  his  antl-Ck>mmunlst  views 
made  tilm  fall  from  popularity,  testlfled  in  a 
magazine  article  that  one  of  Roosevelt's  pri- 
mary alms  was  "to  persuade  Stalin  to  adhere 
to  sutements  of  general  alms,  like  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter."  This  was  not  a  difllcult  aim  to 
realize.  Stalin  was  always  willing  to  sign 
any  declaration  of  abstract  principles,  so 
long  as  bis  very  concrete  objectives  of  an- 
nexation and  expansion  were  not  affected. 
So  an  unreal  barter  of  substance  for 
ahadow  set  in  with  the  DeclaraUon  of  the 
United  Nations  on  January  1,  1942.  and 
reached  its  climax  at  Yalta  In  February  1945. 
Was  Stalin  showing  a  clear  intention  of  ob- 
taining from  Roosevelt  and  ChurchUl  all.  and 
more  than  all,  the  territorial  spoils  which  ha 
had  obtained  In  bis  deal  with  Hitler  In 
August  1939?  But  be  had  signed,  several 
times,  the  noble  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Had  he  broken  off  relations  with 
the  legitimate  represenUtlve  government  of 
Poland  and  btillt  up  a  Red  QuUllng  govern- 
ment, ready  made  for  imposition  on  Poland 
as  soon  as  the  Red  army  entered  that 
country?  But  he  was  always  prepared  to 
say  that  be  wanted  a  "strong  Independent 
Poland"  and  had  even  been  known  to  utter 
benevolent  sentiments  about  tbe  four  free- 
doms. 

This  trade  of  substance  for  shadow  went 
to  almost  incredible  lengths  at  Yalta.  On 
the  face  off  it  the  territorial  arrangements 
sanctioned  at  Yalta  were  a  flagrant  and  un- 
mistakable violation  of  the  AtUntlc  Charter, 
With  Its  emphasis  on  the  right  of  peoples  to 
self-determination.  Almost  half  of  Poland's 
prewar  territory  was  banded  over  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland  was  promised  large, 
indefinite  acquisitions  of  German  territory. 
But  tbe  Yalto  declaration  is  spattered  with 
pious  professions  of  respect  for  tbe  Atlantic 
Charter. 

Tbe  Yalta  arrangements  set  tbe  stage  for 
what  happened  in  Poland  later:  the  trans- 
formation of  that  formerly  Independent 
country,  proud  of  its  western  culture  and 
dvUlaatlon.  Into  an  outlying  Soviet  province. 
But  Roosevelt  and  bis  apologists  were  hypno- 
tized by  such  nice  sounding  phrases  In  tbe 
Yalta  agreements  as  "free  and  unfettered 
elecUons."  "democratic  Institutions  of  tbelr 
own  choice."  etc. 

One  might  have  imagined  that  the  makers 
of  our  foreign  policy  would  have  been  cured 
of  this  disease  of  treatylUs  by  tbe  devastat- 
ing leseons  of  postwar  experience.  The  At- 
lantic Charter  and  the  four  freedoms  soon 
became  byword  and  mockery.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  consideration  for  the  wishes 
of  the  peoples  In  the  frontiers  which  were 
drawn  in  eastern  and  central  Europe.  And 
one  oould  search  dillgenUy  without  finding 
a  trace  of  the  four  feedoms  in  tbe  areas  of 


the  world  which  are  under  Communist  con- 
trol— areas  which  expanded  immensely  after 
the  late  war. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  many,  perhaps  most, 
of  our  wartime  commitments  about  the 
shape  of  the  peace  to  come  should  never 
have  been  made.  Tbe  decision  at  Cairo  to 
transfer  Formosa  to  China  has  now  become 
acutely  embarrassing.  There  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  consulting  the  Formosans,  who 
enjoyed  much  better  living  conditions  as 
part  of  tbe  Japanese  Empire  than  their  racial 
kinsmen  on  the  mainland  of  China.  And  It 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  vital  strategic 
interests  of  tbe  United  States  to  hand  over 
Formosa  to  a  Communist  Chinese  regime 
that  has  given  every  sign  of  being  Implacably 
hostile  to  this  country. 

Then  there  was  the  often  announced  reso- 
lution tbat  Germany  and  Japan  should  never 
poeaeas  armed  forces  again.  This  Is  distinct- 
ly awkvrard  at  a  time  when  effective  Eiiropean 
and  far  eastern  defense  plans  depend  sub- 
stantially on  the  willingnesa  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese  to  make  a  military  con- 
tribution. Many  Germans  and  Japanese  now 
show  a  tendency  to  take  us  at  our  word  on 
this  matter  of  permanent  disarmament. 

However,  the  naive  idea  that  it  was  some- 
bow  a  great  triumph  for  peace,  democracy 
and  world  order.  If  the  Soviet  Government 
could  be  induced  to  attach  Its  signature  to 
some  kind  of  International  agreement,  died 
extremely  hard.  Indeed,  it  is  not  yet  dead, 
as  is  evident  from  the  action  of  President 
Truman  in  recommending  the  U.  N.  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Human  Rights  for  rati- 
fication by  the  Senate. 

A  good  example  of  the  proposition  that  an 
agreement  with  the  Conmiunlst  regime  Is 
always  a  heads-you-wln-talls-I-lose  prop- 
oaltion  was  furnished  not  long  ago  when 
the  Soviet  Government,  In  a  note  to  the 
United  States,  protested  against  an  appropri- 
ation in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  designed  to 
aid  refugee  groupe  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites.  The  Soviet  note  Invoked 
an  apreement  concluded  between  Roosevelt 
and  the  then  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar  Lit- 
Tlnov  on  the  eve  of  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Washington  and 
Moscow. 

Each  party  to  this  agreement  agreed  to 
prevent  the  activity  on  its  territory  of  any 
organization  or  group  aiming  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  other  government.  If  worda 
had  any  meaning,  the  conclusion  of  this 
agreement  should  have  been  followed  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Communist  International 
from  Soviet  territory.  But  the  Comintern 
continued  to  do  business  at  the  old  stand 
'for  10  more  years.  Its  dissolution  In  1943 
altered  nothing  In  the  systematic  utilization 
of  foreign  Communist  parties  as  fifth  col- 
umns by  the  Soviet  Government. 

As  this  is  only  one  of  many  proofs  of  the 
rule  that  the  word  of  the  Soviet  Government 
In  international  affairs  is  worthless,  the  obvi- 
ous moral  would  seem  to  be  to  conclude  no 
mutual  obligations  with  that  Government. 
Whenever  we  have  transgressed  this  rule,  as 
we  often  have  during  the  last  decade,  it  has 
been  to  our  disadvantage. 

At  first  sight  It  might  seem  that  only  a 
churlish  curmudgeon  would  balk  at  signing 
something  so  apparently  laudable  as  an  in- 
ternational covenant  on  human  rights.  But 
this  Is  the  reasoning  of  the  individual  who 
Joins  every  front  organization  that  sports 
In  its  title  some  such  word  as  democratic, 
progressive,  lilieral,  or  anti-Fascist. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  under 
article  VI  of  our  Constitution.  "All  treaties 
made,  or  whlcb  shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land:  and  the  Judges 
In  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any- 
thing in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  treaty,  or  inter- 
national agreement  of  any  kind,  is  a  serious 
obligation.    Its  phrasing  abould  be  carefully, 


examined.  Now  on  such  vital  issues  as  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  of  siieech  and  press, 
there  are  important  divergences  between  the 
U.  N.  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  and  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Freedom 
of  religion  under  the  latter  is  simple  and 
absolute,  a  natural  right  which  no  govern- 
ment is  authorized  to  withhold  or  limit  or 
modify.    The  Bill  of  Rights  says: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

The  language  of  the  Covenant  on  this  sub- 
ject is  much  vaguer  and  Is  hedged  wltb 
qualifications  which  could  easily  be  abused 
by  a  dictatorship  intent  on  persecuting  some 
type  of  religion,  or  aU  religions: 

"Freedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  or 
beliefs  shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limita- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  protect  public  safety, 
order,  health,  or  morals,  or  the  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms  of  others." 

The  BUI  of  Rights  m  the  Constitution  aim* 
ply  forbids  Congress  from  making  any  law 
"abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 

press."  The  Covenant  again  goes  into  long- 
vrlnded  qualifications,  which  could  easUy 
serve  the  purposes  of  dictatorship : 

"The  right  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  in- 
formation and  ideas  carries  with  it  special 
duties  and  responslbUltles  and  may  therefore 
be  subject  to  certain  penalties,  liabilities,  and 
restrictions,  but  these  shall  be  such  only  as 
are  provided  by  law  and  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  national  security,  public  order, 
safety,  health,  or  morals,  or  of  the  rights, 
treedom,  or  reputations  of  others." 

As  Senator  John  W.  Bbickz>>  has  said: 
"The  addiction  for  multilateral  agreements 
Is  one  of  the  outstanding  vices  of  administra- 
tion foreign  policy." 

Two  striking  examples  are  the  efforts  to 
work  out  a  multilateral  agreement  on  free- 
dom of  presa  and  Information  and  another 
setting  up  the  ITO  or  International  Trade 
Organization.  The  convention  on  freedom  of 
the  press  was  so  badly  distorted  by  the  time 
It  had  passed  through  the  mUl  of  discvss- 
sion  in  U.  N.  committees  and  subcommittees 
that  the  United  States  Is  now  eager  to  bury 
It.  The  final  text,  far  from  assuring  freedom 
of  international  reporting,  or  alleviating  the 
black-out  In  tbe  Iron  curtain  countries  and 
the  dim-out  in  some  Asia  and  Latin-Ameri- 
can lands,  would  have  actually  authorized 
censorship  in  some  cases  and  made  the  har- 
assed life  of  the  international  Journalist  stiU 
more  harassed. 

The  ITO  agreement,  advocated  as  a  means 
of  freeing  the  channels  of  international 
trade,  emerged  from  the  Habana  conference 
so  loaded  with  weasel  words  and  escape 
clauses  that  American  business  opinion  is 
now  generally  opposed  to  ratification. 

Treaties  and  international  conventions  can 
be  traps.  Mutual  obligation  agreements 
with  Communist  regimes  have  invariably 
proved  to  be  bear  traps.  It  is  high  time  to 
get  away  from  the  illusion  of  "One  World" 
and  from  the  dangerous  delusion  that  we  can 
improve  tbe  prospects  of  human  rights  in. 
other  parts  of  the  world  by  giving  up  the  con- 
ception. Imbedded  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Constitution,  that  certain 
rights  and  liliertles  are  natural  and  InaUen- 
able  and  not  subject  to  government  inter- 
ference, tampering,  or  restriction.  A  pro- 
gram of  action,  designed  to  reverse  the  dan- 
gerous trend  toward  selling  historic  Ameri- 
can principles  for  a  mess  of  internationalist 
pottage,  should  include  the  foUowlng  points: 
The  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements  should 
be   declared   null   and   void,  on   tbe   double 


t 


*  As  we  go  to  press,  bearings  are  bring  htld. 
by  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Sen- 


ator     BaicKza'a      propoaed     oonstttuttaaal 

amendment  protecting  Amerlcaa  i 

and  constitutional  rights  agalnat 

ment  by  tbe  U.  If  ^  or  any  other  international 

grganlaatloa.  treaty,  or  esacuttve  agreeaaant* 
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gnmnd  tli*t  ihej  tf  latrlnaleally  Iminoral 
aod  contrary  to  Amwlcan  ideals  at  Justice 
Mwi  faunuuilty  and  tliat  tb«  Soriet  Unkm  has 
Ignored  tbose  pbasM  of  the  agreement  vhlch 
it  has  found  Inecmvsnlent. 

Tbe  Roosevelt -UtTtnoT  agreement  should 
be  noUlfled.  on  the  groond  that  it  has  long 
besn  violated,  la  qilrlt  and  letter,  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Senate  should  refuse  to  ratify  the  U.  M. 
CX>venant  on  Human  Rights  in  its  present 
form  and  reaflOrm  Its  faith  In  the  philosophy 
of  the  Constitution,  with  its  many  "thou 
Shalt  nots,"  addressed  to  the  State. 

There  should  be  a  constitutional  amend- 
meat  assuring  that  no  American  cltlaen  may 
be  deprived  of  any  of  his  oonstltuUoaal  rights 
by  virtue  of  any  treaty  or  Intern attonal  oon- 
vention  or  executive  agreement. 


Vcienutt'  Ai^uButntioB  AniropratwBs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
m  TBX  HOCSS  OP  RXPBESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4. 1952 

Ifr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORo,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

CoMOBSss  or  Tax  Untted  States. 

HOTJSK  or  BXPKXSKNTATIVKS. 

WashingtOTi,  D.  C,  April  30, 1952. 
Mr.  Dttslxt  Wkiblx, 

Department  Commander,  the  American 
Legion,  Iov>a  Department, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Dbab  CosocAKDiB  Wbbxjk:  Tour  letter  of 
April  22  objecting  to  the  action  of  the  House 
at  Representatives  on  the  Veterans'  Admtn- 
Istratlon  appropriations  bin  disturbed  me  no 
end.    Hence,  I  felt  it  best  to  let  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  handled  that  bill 
repty  to  your  letter.    Please  note  his  reply, 
a  copy  of  which  la  enclosed. 
Fraternally  yours, 

BCIf  P.  JlNSUff. 

CoifeaBss  or  thx  Ukitxd  Statxs. 

Bouse   or  BSFBXSCirTATmB, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  3, 1952. 

Mr.   DXTDLXT   WSIBUE. 

Department  Commander,  the  American 
Legion.  Iowa  Department, 
Des.  Moines,  Iowa. 
DcAX  CoiucANOzs  WsBLx:   Z  am  pleased 
to  have  your  letter  of  May  16. 

Now  In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  Inserted  Congressman  Al- 
Thomas'  letter  of  April  29  In  the  Gon- 
ial RxcoRo  of  April  30,  without  corn- 
meat  on  my  part. 

X  shall  now  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  have 
your  letter  to  me  of  May  16  Inserted  in  the 
CowGBBssioiTAi.  RxcoKo  in  answsr  to  Mr. 
Thomas  (without  comment  on  my  part) 
In  order  that  both  sides  of  the  argxunent  may 
have  their  day  in  court  In  accordance  with 
our  American  custom. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BzH  P.  JxMsnr. 

Iowa  Dbpaktmxht, 

Tks  AifmiTraw  Lccaojr. 
Dea  Moines.  Iowa.  May  IS,  19S2. 
Hon.  Bki«  F.  Jkmsen, 

Congressman  from  Iowa. 
^  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dku  OoifCKBssisAK  jEHsxM:  Z  have  your 
Ifltler  of  April  90  sending  me  a  copy  of  th« 
Ittter    of   Albxkt   Thomas    purportedly   at- 


to  answer  my  objBctkXM  to  tto 
ot  the  House  of  Bcpreaentativss  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  approprtetlooa 
hllL 

I  haw  gone  over  the  letter  of  Alibit 
THOScas  and  I  find  that  it  contains  merely  a 
series  of  conclusions  which  the  staff  of  tha 
subcommittee  got  together  for  Representa- 
tive Thomas.  These  conclusions  of  the  staff 
of  the  committee  are  dlametrteaily  oppo— d 
to  the  facts  and  conclusions  goMsB  tuftbia 
for  the  American  Ltgkm  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  so  it  Is  simply  a  ques- 
tion when  you  get  down  to  It  of  who  you 
believe. 

The  Veterans'  Admtolstnition  p\it  oat  two 
circulars  In  which  they  answered  certain 
questions  for  the  American  Le^on,  one  dated 
April  7  and  the  other  dated  April  31  and  the 
answers  found  in  these  questionnaires  were 
entirely  different  than  those  given  by  Rep- 
resentative Thomas. 

One  question  I  would  like  to  propose  In 
the  kindest  of  spirit  and  that  la:  Since  when 
did  Republican  Congressmen  from  Iowa 
start  taking  their  facts  and  figures  without 
questions  or  Independent  research  from 
someone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  Important 
enox]gh  matter  to  jxutlfy  an  Independent  In- 
vestigation and  research  and  study  by  the 
Iowa  Congressmen. 

I  would,  very  hurriedly,  like  to  go  over  the 
letter  of  Representative  Thomas  and  his  an- 
swers to  my  assertions  and  in  doing  so  I 
will  refer  to  the  portions  of  my  letter  which 
he  attempted  to  answer. 

First.  'This  U  the  worst  cut  since  the 
Economy  Act  of  1033."  Here  RepresentaUve 
Thomas  argues  that  because  no  cut  was  made 
In  comperksatlons  and  pensions  that  no  re- 
duction was  made  in  veterans  benefits.  In 
my  mind.  It  would  be  hard  to  determine 
Which  Is  more  important,  compensatioos  aod 
pensions  or  hcspltallaatlon  for  the  maimed 
and  wounded. 

While  the  cut  made  in  the  particular  bill 
relates  largely  to  hospitalisation,  my  state- 
ment still  stands  that  this  is  the  worst  cut 
of  Its  kind  since  the  Economy  Act  of  1833, 
Representative  Thomas  to  the  contrary  no(« 
withstanding. 

Second.  "It  wUl  er^iple  erery  activity  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Among  other 
things,  it  will  force  the  dlsmisal  of  &33a 
badly  needed  employees.  6360  in  the  medical 
division." 

RepresenUtlTe  Thomas'  attempted  answer 
to  this  question  Is  simply  that  there  ara 
107,000  employees  for  other  services  besldsa 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  in  the  medical 
program  and  these  are  maintenance  person- 
nel, stenographers,  etc.,  and  can  be  easily  cut. 
He  has  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  a 
good  many  of  these  107.000  onployees  are 
pharmacists,  technicians,  dietitians,  and  at- 
tandants,  the  latter  being  the  blggiest  cate- 
gory we  have  who  do  the  work  on  the  warda 
and  who  move  the  patients.  These  attend- 
ants are  absolutely  Indispensable,  and  it  is 
enUrely  a  matter  of  Judgment  and  opinion 
as  to  how  many  of  the  107,000  employees  can 
be  cut  without  affecting  service  to  the  sick 
and  wounded.  By  the  reducUon  of  the 
Budget  Bureau.  2,700  will  have  to  be  cut  on 
May  1  without  any  relation  to  the  redoe- 
ilon  by  the  House.  The  House  cut  will  fona 
the  rilKmlasal  of  8,838  more  employwa. 

In  answer  to  the  same  Inquiry,  Veterans* 
Administration  makes  this  statement :  "With 
the  funds  made  available  by  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  we  cannot  avoid  separating  per- 
sonnel." This  means  that  they  wiU  have 
to  cut  down  proportionately  on  the  employeea 
designated  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  dla- 
abled.  In  their  bulletin  of  AprU  7.  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  continues  with  th^^ 
Btatement;  "The  result  wUl  be  drastic  re- 
ductloD  In  service  and  ^"^'M^lfs  available  to 
the  sick  and  dlssbled  veterans." 


Third.  Aaothsr  atatsnent  abould  be 
mentad  on.     I  quote:  "It  gives  no  alXowL 
for   the  21   new  hospitals  scheduled   to  be 
opened  In  the  next  year." 

In  answering  my  statement  to  this  regard. 
Representative  Thomas  attempted  again  to 
use  ttaa  same  figures  with  refcrenoe  to  tha 
total  BVBbar  or  empioyees,  and  claims  to  be 
abla  to  prove  that  there  will  be  plenty  ct 
employeos  to  carry  on  iba  naw  bospltali. 

The  answer  of  the  Vetarana'  Administra- 
tion, found  on  page  1  of  their  bulletin  of 
April  7.  Is  Bs  follows:  "Farther,  the  bill  makes 
no  allowance  whatever  for  personnel  necea- 
sary  to  staff  new  hospitals  at  LoulsvlUe.  Ky.; 
New  Orleans.  La.;  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah;  and 
Boston.  Mass.;  slated  for  opening  in  1962.  or 
for  new  hospitals  at  East  Orange,  H.  J.; 
Birmingham.  Ala.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Durham. 
N.  C;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Syracuse.  H.  T.; 
Baltimore.  Md.;  Salisbury.  N.  C  :  Ptttabur^h 
(HP).  Pa.:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich;  West  Haven. 
Oonn.;  and  Chicago  (Research).  II!.,  In  ItSS. 
Also.  In  1968,  If  no  delays  are  experienced  In 
receipt  of  materials,  there  wlU  be  hoaplUIi 
opened  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Brockton,  liaas.; 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.;  and  New  York,  N.  T.* 

Fourth.  Thomas:  "Another  sUtetnent 
needs  clartncatlon.  I  quote;  Tt  will  neces- 
sitate the  ouster  of  8.365  veterans  who  have 
service-connected  dlaabiUtles  and  wtio  ara 
ix>w  treated  In  non-VA  hospitals  under  the 
contract  basis.' 

"There  Is  a  total  of  7,011  veterans  In  non- 
vwteran  hospitals.  Of  that  number  3.020 
•re  larTlce  connected  and  3,991  are  non- 
servlce  connected." 

Answer;  I  do  not  know  wbere  Repreaenta* 
tlve  Thomas  got  his  figures  but  In  this  con- 
nection the  Veterans'  Administration  in  their 
bulletin  of  April  7.  1952.  makes  this  sUte- 
ment:  "Some  110.561,000  applicable  to  con- 
tract beds  will  require  a  reduction  In  patient 
load  of  49  percent  below  current  February 
exi>ertence  -nd  will  necessitate  the  removal 
of  3,565  patients  from  contract  hospitals  by 
July  1,  1952.  •  •  •  The  patient  kMd  af- 
fected by  the  reduction  will  be  primarily 
service-connected  KP.  TB,  and  O.  M  *  S. 
cases." 

Fifth.  Thomas:  "The  sstUnate  for  all  ooato 
for  the  care  of  veterans  In  non-VA  hospitals 
was  I24.401.4ca  This  item  was  not  raducad. 
Not  a  single  veteran  will  be  denied  any  medi- 
cal care.  If  he  is  denied  any  medical  eara. 
it  is  not  because  of  a  lack  at  funds  but  ba- 
caiise  of  the  Judgment  of  the  particular 
hospital  manager." 

Answer:  In  iu  bulletin  ot  April  T.  IMa.  tha 
Veterans'  Administration  alMwa  the  follow- 
ing: "VA  requested  a  sum  of  money,  tM.. 
000.000,  for  contractual  services  that  Includsa 
hospltailaatloD  of  veterans  In  non-VA  haa« 
pitals  and  was  allowed  only  •32,000,000,  a 
reduction  ot  42  percent  below  the  minimum 
requlremenu. "  Under  the  clrcunMtanoea,  I 
don't  see  bow  Representative  Thomab  can 
sucoassf  uliy  maintain  that  this  item  was  not 
cut  In  the  budset. 

Sixth.  Thomas:  "Another  statement  needs 
darlAcatlon.  I  qtiote:  ^taseareh  and  teach- 
ing programs  and  reserve  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  medldnas  will  bs  sllmlnatad.' 

"The  committee  believes  In  research,  not 
only  In  medicine  but  in  the  whole  field  of 
research  engaged  in  by  the  PMeral  Govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  at  fact,  this  year  there 
U  being  spent  nearly  (3,000.000,000  for  re- 
search by  the  Ooisiiunent.  There  Is  much 
duplication  and  overlapping  tn  an  fields  at 
medical  rssearefa  in  the  Government.  The 
'•*«rana  hava  a  larf^e  research  program.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  te  doing  a  lot  of 
medical  research  and  v)  is  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  aod  the  Air 
Faroe — all  in  medicine.  A  reasonable  cut 
was  made  In  the  VA  medical  research  pro- 
gram. That  ctit  otrtainly  will  not  hurt  the 
day-to-day  medical  servloe  to  any  vctsracs 
r30k  msdieal 
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Answer:  In  Its  bulletin  of  April  7  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  tills  connection 
has  this  to  say:  "Medical  research  proposed 
reduction— 50  percent  of  $5.600.000— •3.760,- 
000  appropriation. 

"The  $5,600,000  requested  was  the  mini- 
mum  amount  required  to  carry  out  the  re- 
search program  of  the  VA.  A  reduction  of 
60  percent  of  this  amount  will  practically 
abolish  an  essential  program  which  has 
aocompliahed  as  much  If  not  more  tixan  any 
other  in  reaching  the  present  standard  of 
medical  care  for  veterans. 

"A  reduction  in  this  program  wiU  require 
closing  60  percent  of  the  64  general  medi- 
cal and  17  radio-isotope  laboratories  due  to 
loss  of  approximately  287  employeea,  many 
of  whom  are  not  only  valuable  but  irre- 
placeable professional  men.     •     •     • 

"In  addition  to  the  effect  on  VA's  own 
research,  the  reduction  will  decrease  the 
amount  available  for  contractual  research 
projecu  to  the  extent  of  $873,000.  This  will 
mean  the  termination  of  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  90  projects  currently  under 
way.  The  Improvement  in  medical  cars  In 
this  program  has  been  phenomenal." 

Sixth.  Continued  Thomas:  "Medical  sup- 
plies and  medicines  on  band  in  the  various 
veti*rans'  hospitals  and  depoU  amount  to 
•37.000.000.  This  Inventory  Is  much  greater 
than  it  should  be.  We  have  reduced  funds 
with  wlilch  to  add  to  this  presently  large 
Inventory.  There  will  not  be  a  shortage  of 
medical  supplies  because  the  total  needs  for 
medicines  in  1963  are  sstimatad  by  the  VA 
at  •28.000,000." 

Answer;  The  answer  to  Mr.  Thomas'  con- 
tention here  is  fully  made  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  bulletin  of  April  7,  reading  as 
follows:  "Supplies  and  medicines  proposed 
reduction  from  $67,603,001  to  $37,603,001. 

"The  iiearings  show  VA  has  an  inventory 
of  medical  supplies  of  $37,000,000,  and  the 
committee  made  a  reduction  of  920,000,000 
in  the  amount  requested  on  this  basis.  The 
amount  of  $37,000,000  is  erroneous  in  that 
It  reprssenU  the  total  expendable  supplies 
rather  than  medical  supplies.  About  $18,- 
000,(XX)  of  this  amount  is  actual  medicine, 
druigs.  etc.  The  effect  that  can  be  foreseen 
on  the  care  of  veterans  in  this  connection 
would  be  were  items  needed  that  because  of 
depleted  fimds  were  not  in  stock  it  would 
delay  the  procxirement  of  needed  drugs." 

Seventh.  Thomas:  "Another  statement  de- 
serves comment  by  the  committee.  I  quote: 
'It  will  result  in  the  loss  of  2.068  adminis- 
trative employees  and  the  cutting  down  en 
the  adjudicating  staffs  so  that  the  backlog 
on  claims  will  become  even  worse.' 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  no 
benefits  have  been  taken  from  the  veterans. 
Instead,  the  Congress  added  in  the  1953  ap- 
propriation 993,000,000  for  new  benefita  au- 
thorized by  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress.  The  veterans  along  with 
Other  taxpayers  of  the  country,  are  paying 
this  bill.  The  total  veterans'  bill  for  1963 
will  be  in  excess  of  94.000,000,000  (without 
fuU  Korean  benefiU).  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Welble  will  agree  with  the  committee  and 
the  House  that  no  veterans'  benefits  should 
be  cut.  In  cxtler  to  Uisure  that  no  benefits 
wUl  iM  cut  and  that  we  do  not  have  an 
Economy  Act  similar  to  1933.  It  is  prudent 
to  reduce  administrative  costs.  Isnt  it  far 
better  that  a  few  Jobs  be  eliminated  rather 
Uian  one  penny  of  benefits  to  tlie  veterans 
be  cut  off?  The  committee  lias  not  cut  the 
benefiU." 

Answer :  It  Is  true  that  no  pensions  or  com- 
pensations are  cut.  Nevertheless,  2,100  ad- 
ministrative employees  will  have  to  be  dis- 
missed and  you  can  appropriate  money  for 
benefits,  but  if  we  don't  have  enough  people 
to  handle  the  claims  the  servicemen  will  not 
get  the  bsneflU  without  the  tooU. 

Eighth.  Thomas:  "I  note  Mr.  Welble  says. 
I  quote:  The  Amtflcan  Lsglon  certainly  be- 


lieves in  economy  wherever  it  can  be  af- 
fected.' 

••The  committee  will  not  economize  at  tlia 
•zpense  of  veterans." 

Answer :  I  call  the  attention  of  Representa- 
tive Thomas  and  the  Iowa  Congressmen  to 
the  fact  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  VA 
appropriation  bill,  the  House  appropriated 
•360,0(X).(X)0  for  soil  conservation  when  the 
Farm  Bureau  said  that  ^100,000,000  was 
enough.  We  are  tlirowing  money  away  for 
soil  conservation  and  cutting  down  on  the 
veterans.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  econ- 
omizing at  the  expense  of  veterans. 

Ninth.  Thomas:  "Another  statement  de. 
serves  some  mention.  I  quote:  'It  will  fur- 
ther delay  the  long-needed  program  of  mod- 
ernization of  buildings  such  as  is  needed  and 
has  long  been  recommended  at  the  veterans' 
hospital  in  Dss  Moines,  Iowa. 

"It  is  a  known  fact  ttiat  a  good  many  med- 
ical and  surgical  hospitals  of  the  VA  are 
having  an  Increase  in  bed  vacancies,  some  up 
to  20  percent.  A  good  many  newsp^iers 
have  pointed  out  the  surplus  of  VA  general 
medical  hospital  beds.  The  VA  is  now  in 
process  of  converting  a  large  number  of  these 
general  medical  and  surgical  beds  into  spe- 
cialized types  of  beds,  such  as  NP  and  TB 
beds.  This  program  will  cost  a  billion  dol- 
lars or  more  before  It  Is  finished.  It  is  called 
modernization  program.  This  year  was  the 
first  year  tills  program  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  The  budget  estimate  was  for  SIS,- 
000,000  to  get  the  program  under  way  and 
the  committee  and  the  Ho\ise  gave  every 
cent  of  It.  I  am  sure  that  the  ho^iital  at 
Des  Moines  will  be  taken  care  of  as  it  li  a 
part  of  the  modernization  program." 

Answer:  In  this  connection,  in  their  btil- 
letln  of  April  7,  1952,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration makes  the  following  statements 
which  seems  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  Bep- 
resenutlve  Thomas:  "Major  alterations  and 
Improvement  proposed  reduction  from  ••.- 
600,000  to  •8,000.000— •1,500.000. 

The  reduction  of  •1.500,000  serves  to  fxir- 
ther  delay  the  long-needed  program  of  mod- 
ernization of  buildings  which  the  Veterans* 
Administration  must  begin  for  the  safety  of 
patients  and  to  maintain  sanitary  conditions 
necessary  in  the  operation  of  hospitals." 

Tenth.  Thomas:  "Another  statement  de- 
serves some  comment.  I  quote:  'In  behalf 
of  the  maimed  and  wotinded  who  have  no 
one  to  fight  for  them  except  the  veterans' 
organizations.  I  request  your  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  matters  set  forth  in  this  letter.' 
"No  one  has  a  monopoly  In  his  desire  to 
help  the  toaimed  and  wounded,  and  also 
the  other  veterans  who  were  fortunate 
enough  not  to  be  maimed  and  wounded.  Z 
have  observed  tlu-ough  many  years  in  Con- 
gress that  when  any  veterans'  benefit  bill 
comes  up  there  is  not  even  a  small  handfiil 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  or  of  the 
Senate  who  vote  against  these  benefits.  The 
VA  records  show  that  about  65  percent  of 
all  VA  hoapltal  beds  are  occupied  by  non- 
servloe-connected  cases.  Even  the  non- 
service-connected  veterans  are  taken  care 
of,  and  certainly,  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  see  to  it  that  every  wounded  veteran 
la  cared  for.  The  Korean  veterans  have  not 
been  fully  taken  care  of  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  House  will  vote  as  it  has  In  the  past  to 
give  these  veterans  the  benefits  that  they 
deserve,  the  additional  costs  of  which  will 
be  tremendous." 

Answer:  I  agree  with  Representative 
Thomab  that  no  one  has  a  monopoly  In  hla 
desire  to  help  the  maimed  and  wounded. 
It  appears  that  if  some  people  like  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  have  a  deaire  to  help  the 
maimed  and  wounded,  they  are  acting  en- 
tirely contrary  to  their  desire.  Representa- 
tive Thomas  speaks  of  the  number  of  servlce- 
oonnectad  cases  in  the  hospital.  This,  how- 
sver.  is  a  matter  of  law  and  Congress  lias 
passed  the  Uw  and  said  that  they  shaU  be 


taken  care  of.  In  taking  care  of  them,  cer- 
tainly Congress  should  not  appropriate  so 
little  money  that  they  Jeopardize  the  care 
of  those  who  are  seriously  wounded  and 
have  service-connected  disabilities.  In  this 
connection  as  In  connection  with  other  of 
the  points,  it  seems  to  me  that  Representa- 
tive Thomas  (or  the  members  of  the  staff 
wlio  got  the  material  for  him)  argue  in 
pretty  much  of  a  circle. 

I  do  appreciate,  very  much,  your  placing 
my  letter  of  protest  to  the  Iowa  Congress- 
man and  th^  purported  answers  of  Congress- 
man Thomas  in  the  Conobxssional  Reccmu). 
I  am  very  happy  to  have  my  name  appear  on 
the  side  of  the  needy  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try and  I  think  that  time  will  prove  that 
Representative  Thomas'  attempted  answers 
to  my  inquiries  were  no  answers  at  all.  As 
I  stated  before.  I  do  think  it  a  little  strange 
for  it  to  appear  in  the  Rbcokd  that  Republi- 
can Iowa  Congressmen  have  taken  the  an- 
swers, facts,  and  figures  of  a  member  of  the 
opposition  as  the  gospel  truth  and  accepted 
it  as  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  a  citizen 
of  their  own  State  without  independent 
investigation  and  research. 

For  your  Information,  I  am  informed  by 
ttM  Rehabilitation  Commission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  tiiat  one  of  the  hospitals  that 
will  be  closed  if  this  budget  reduction  goes 
through  is  the  NP  hospital  at  Knozviiie, 
Iowa. 

Very  truly  yours. 

DoDurr  WziBLK, 
Department  Commander  of  lova. 


PreserratioB  of  World  Peace 
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Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
is  the  leader  of  the  world.  The  leader- 
ship has  been  thrust  iipon  us  by  the 
fates  of  history.  Events  alone  will  de- 
termine whether  we  are  meeting  the 
challenge  successfully.  If  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  we  needed  to  recognize 
and  use  the  spiritual  values  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  our  forefath- 
ers, it  is  now.  We  have  no  time  to  smear 
each  other.  We  have  no  time  to  fight 
each  other.  We  have  no  time  to  hate 
each  other.  It  is  time  for  us  to  con- 
centrate on  our  efforts  for  a  stable  econ- 
omy and  the  achievement  of  world  peace. 

We  in  the  Congress  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  to  do  for  them  what 
they  would  do  if  they  were  here  in  our 
places.  We  have  t^e  advantage  of  in- 
formation which  we  have  gained  from 
committee  hearings,  from  debate,  and 
from  the  counsel  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  seen  long  service.  Our  friends  at 
home  may  disagree  with  some  actions 
we  take,  and  often  do.  They  ask  that 
we  be  sincere.  They  are  considerate  and 
forgiviiig  if  they  believe  we  are.  They 
want  us  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  less 
fortunate,  the  unselfish,  and  the  Just. 
They  want  us  to  be  for  national  se- 
curity. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  us  to  know 
what  course  is  best  or  to  see  where  Jus- 
tice lies  in  the  pressure  of  these  times. 


I' 
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There  are  honest  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  course  which  we  should  pur- 
sue to  achieve  the  end  which  each  of 
us  Uiinks  is  right.  That  is  demonstrated 
dally  in  these  halls. 

We  are  in  trouble  with  a  former  ally^ 
Russia.  We  know  what  she  wants.  She 
wants  to  dominate  the  earth.  She 
wants  to  take  Europe,  Asia.  Africa, 
South  America,  and  then  drop  the  iron 
curtain  down  around  us  and  thereby 
cut  off  our  trade  and  commerce,  with- 
out which  we  could  not  long  survive. 
We  would  then  have  to  keep  a  greater 
ddSnse  force  than  we  have  now  with- 
out the  national  income  to  support  it. 
If  war  did  come,  we  would  have  no  bases 
from  which  to  fly  oxa  bombers  except 
those  here  at  home.  In  that  event,  the 
two  great  oceans  which  have  been  an 
advantage  to  us  in  times  of  trouble  would 
become  handicaps  because  oiu*  planes 
would  have  to  fly  across  them  to  reach 
the  heart  of  enemy  territory.  We  must 
have  bases  overseas  and  we  must  have 
the  Ground  Forces  to  protect  and  hold 
them.  We  must  have  the  Navy  to  pro- 
tect and  supply  both  the  Army  and  Air 
Force.  This  cannot  be  done  easily  or 
cheaply. 

Each  of  us  wants  world  peace.  Each 
of  us  sees,  in  his  hopes  and  dreams,  the 
sunlit  peaks  of  peace  above  the  fogs  of 
hate,  intolerance,  selfishness,  and  mis- 
understanding which  hover  over  the 
world.    There   Is.    however,    a    division 

among  us  as  to  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed to  reach  the  sunlight.  Some 
want  to  wait  for  the  fog  to  clear,  hoping 
that  Russia  will  have  a  change  of  heart 
and  cooperate  instead  of  confuse.  Some 
want  to  sail  In  with  all  our  strength 
and  fight  now  before  Russia  gets  strong- 
er. Others  want  to  join  hands  with  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  and  gradually 
scale  the  heights,  hoping  thereby  to 
•▼old  the  carnage  of  a  third  world  war. 
Whichever  course  we  take  will  be  ex- 
pensive and  dangeroiis.  I  am  among 
that  group  who  believe  that  our  spiritual, 
economic,  and  military  strength  must  be 
pooled  with  that  of  the  other  free  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  as  the  safest  and  best 
way  to  achieve  the  goal.  This  course 
will  cost  a  k>t  of  money  and  perhaps 
many  lives.  It  win  require  a  lot  of  pa- 
tience and  courage  on  otir  part,  but  we 
can  do  it.  I  think  it  the  safest  coiu^e 
left  open  to  us  to  avoid  another  big  war. 

Our  people  do  not  mind  footing  the 
bills  for  all  this  if  they  get  value  received 
for  their  money  and  efforts.  They  want 
DO  selfishness  on  the  part  of  anyone 
either  in  or  out  of  public  life.  They 
are  disturbed  beyond  measure  by  acts 
of  corruption  in  Govemmen.  and  in 
private  life.  They  demand  punishment 
for  those  who  betray  their  trust,  hut 
they  do  not  condemn  the  whole  of  us 
for  the  dereUctions  of  the  few. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  our  world  respon- 
sibilities, we  must  be  strong  at  home  and 
grow  even  stronger  until  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  is  achieved.  We  are  in  rela- 
tively good  shape.  More  people  are  at 
work  in  this  country  and  at  better  wages 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history. 
In  sidte  of  high  taxes,  business  as  a  whole 
is  in  better  shape  than  ever  before;  and. 
after  payment  of  State,  county,  national. 


and  an  other  taxes,  has  about  40  percent 
more  income  than  at  any  other  time  In 
our  history.  More  people  own  their  own 
farms  than  ever  before.  The  conven- 
iences of  electricity  are  rapidly  coming 
to  our  farm  families.  In  1935  very  few 
farms  had  electricity:  now  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  farms  have  electricity,  and 
we  are  approaching  fuU  coverage.  Our 
Job  is  to  see  to  It  that  these  farm  fam- 
ilies have  aU  the  electricity  they  need  at 
prices  which  they  can  afford.  More  peo- 
ple own  homes  than  ever  before.  More 
people  own  and  operate  businesses  than 
ever  before.  It  Is  true  ttiat  the  mobiliza- 
tion effort  has  caused  us  to  be  disturbed 
and  irritated  by  controls  and  inconven- 
iences, but  we  are  economically  strong 
and  healthy.  Even  at  that,  thore  of  us 
at  home  are  having  far  less  controls.  Irri- 
tation, and  danger  than  the  lads  in  the 
armed  services. 

We  most  conserve  our  soil,  develop  our 
natural  resources,  and  call  forth  aU  the 
powers  of  this  land  that  we  may  leave 
a  good  heritage  for  our  children. 

Within  a  period  of  35  years  we  have 
survived  two  World  Wars  at  tremendous 
cost  in  lives  and  substance  and  are  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  to  avoid  another 
world  war.  Mainly  as  a  result  of  these 
wars,  our  national  debt  Is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $257,000,000,000.  a  sum  that 
passes  my  comprehension.  We  were 
gradually  whittling  down  this  debt  untn 
we  made  the  mistake  of  almost  complete 
demobilization  after  World  War  H 
Russia  took  advantage  of  our  military 
weakness  and  began  to  move  in  on  coun- 
tries made  prostrate  by  war.  In  defense 
of  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  for  the  third  time  in  this  genera- 
tion we  were  forced  to  build  up  our  mili- 
tary strength  in  a  rush.  As  liefore.  we 
have  all  the  attendant  waste  which  haste 
begets. 

We  have  eut  the  budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  billions  of  dollars.  Most  of  us 
have  voted  for  those  final  cuts  with  the 
hope  that  the  cuts  are  wise.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $7,000,000,000  is  behig 
cut  from  the  budget  this  year. 

Liberty  and  freedom  never  did  come 
cheaply,  nor  will  they  be  kept  by  dis- 
unity and  weakness.  May  I  have  the 
wisdom  and  courage  to  do  my  part  in  the 
difficult  days  ttiat  lie  ahead  of  us  all  as 
we  struggle  slowly,  painfully  toward 
peace,  justice,  and  Uberty  under  law  for 
this  troubled  world. 


Natval  Gas  •!  Texas 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas  is  proud  to  num- 
ber among  Its  citizens  an  outstanding 
American  whose  contributions  to  thin 
Nation  and  to  the  world  in  the  field  of 
oil  and  gas  have  made  him  a  man  of 
world  renown.    The  man  of  whom  X 


speak  Is  Lt.  Oen.  Kmest  O.  Thompson, 
member  of  the  Texas  RaUroad  Commis- 
sion. To  list  the  many  outstanding 
achievements  of  this  man  would  require 
more  space  than  is  available  in  several 
CoHGRXssioNAL  RKCOtos.  Howcvcr.  as  a 
Texan  hailing  from  the  same  district 
Uiat  produced  General  Thompson,  I  do 
want  to  share  with  the  ottier  Members 
of  Congress  and  an  those  who  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  Coivcxzssiobal 
Racoas  the  informative  and  remarkable 
speech  delivered  by  the  General  at  Qml' 
veston,  Tex.,  on  AprU  29. 1M2.  I  thiere- 
fore  place  in  the  CoMBnsioHAL  Rscoaa 
this  address: 

Mr  President,  dlstlnguUbed  goeata.  and 
member*  of  tbe  SMoelatlon.  X  Urr  In  AmarlllOb 
up  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  where  we  have 
bad  some  experience  with  natural  gas.  As 
you  know,  there  was  mscovcred  tbe  larfM^i 
gas  reserve  In  the  world. 

We  tried  to  give  gas  sway  to  get  Industries 
to  move  to  AmarUlo.  We  then  tried  to  get 
the  price  down  to  domastle  oonsumera  at  th« 
bximer  tip.  As  a  member  of  tbe  Ballroa4 
Commission  of  Ttans,  It  has  been  my  duty 
to  bear  gas-rate  cases  and  set  btmdreds  of 
city  gas  rates  so  as  to  yield  a  fair  return 
on  tbe  faculties  used  and  useful  In  rendering 
the  service,  attract  adequate  capital  to  tbe 
bustnesa  In  order  to  fuUy  serve  tbe  present 
needs,  and  timely  prepare  for  future  loads, 
and  properly  protect  tbe  consumer. 

I  have  advocated  for  many  years  In  pnbUe 
addresses  and  publications  a  better  wellhead 

price  for  nstoral  gas  In  tbe  sole  Interest  of 
better  conserrstkm  of  this  dean,  conrenlent 

fuel.  When  I  flrtt  began  saying  that  6,000 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  from  the  Panhandle 
field  bad  the  same  Brltlab  thermal  beat  con- 
tent as  a  barrel  of  oil,  and  that  gas  was 
wcx-tb    10    cents    a    tbonaand    cnblc    feet    at 

the  wellhead,  many  of  my  friends  thought 
and  even  aald  out  loud  that  I  was  a  tittle 
"touched  In  tbe  bead."  Today  10-oent  gaa 
Is  hard  to  locate  In  large  reeerre*  In  Texas. 

When  the  Anuu^Io  gas  field  was  dlscorered. 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  misfortune.  They 
were  drilling  for  oil  and  got  just  gas.  The 
well  was  permitted  to  flow  and  roar  for  a 
long  period.  In  tbe  hope  she  would  "blow  In** 
as  an  ou  well.  B\rt  she  was  all  gas.  That 
was  before  our  conservation  laws  were  en- 
acted. Such  waste  would  not  be  permitted 
today. 

At  that  time  Amarfflo  was  eer^ed  wtth 
manufactured  gas.  When  talk  was  made 
that  the  natural  gas  shotild  be  piped  Into 
AmarlUo  for  domestic  use  and  for  poaelble 
liidnstrles  whoee  smokeaiaeka  we  hoped 
would  spring  up  like  a  forast  on  tbe  plains. 
tbe  word  leaked  out  that  this  natural  gas 
would  blow  up.  and  that  It  was  poisonous 
and  generally  dangerooa  to  man  and  beast, 
and  deleterious  to  bealtb  generally. 

Finally  the  natural  gas  waa  piped  Into 
AmarUIo  and  put  Into  the  old  Unee;  and  X 
remember  there  was  an  explosion  that  blew 
the  front  off  from  Sewall't  Jewelry  Store 
right  In  tbe  heart  of  AmarUlo.  So  tbe  cynics 
said,  "nrtxen  you  are."  Of  course,  they  found 
out  the  power  of  this  natural  gas  and  the 
need  to  prevent  leaks  In  old  tow-preesure 
lines. 

There  le  nothing  new  about  prejndtee 
against  progreas. 

~In  1306  King  Kdward  X  made  It  a  cap- 
ital oSense  to  burn  coal  because  It  bad  been 
found  that  tbe  gases  of  eombuatton  were 
poisonous.  At  least  one  man  was  executed 
for  burning  coal. 

•The  penalties  were  finally  abolished,  but 
the  prejudice  remained"  (Kzwrgy  flotcroea. 
Ayres  and  Scarlott) . 

How  dUBcult  U  the  progrtss  of  selenee. 

Amarillo  today  la  a  lOO-peroent  gaa-fueled 
elty.     Tbe  bumer-ttp  rate  le  SS  cents  per 


thousand.  Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Amarillo  is  very  cloee  to  a  big  gas  field — 
in  fact,  almost  over  it.  We  have  cold 
weather,  too.  which  makea  gas  constimption 
high. 

We  started  out  in  hopeful  search  for  in- 
diiBtrles  to  come  to  Amarillo  to  use  our  gas. 
Our  city  board  of  development  spent  many 
thouaands  of  dollars  carrying  advertisements 
la  magazines  of  national  circulation,  offer- 
ing 5  years'  supply  of  free  gas  to  any  industry 
employing  50  or  more  persons  in  the  Amarillo 
area. 

We  did  not  succeed  In  gettUig  a  single 
customer  by  this  offer. 

The  smelter  moved  in  on  its  own  initiative 
during  this  period  of  our  sales  effort.  They 
paid  8  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  the 
gas.  So  we  cannot  claim  that  our  ad  got  even 
this  one  early  industry. 

We  found  that  manufacturers  look  more  to 
market  availablUty  and  freight  rates  on  ma- 
terials and  products  than  they  do  to  cheap 
fuel. 

Liater  our  Panhandle  gas  got  an  outlet  In 
a  pipeline  laid  to  Pueblo  and  Denver,  and 
then  in  1931  a  plpeime  was  laid  to  Chicago, 
quickly  foUowed  by  other  pipelines  to  great 
centers  of  population. 

Today  we  have  many  long-distance,  high- 
pressure  natural -gaa  lines  that  furnish  Texas 
gas  an  outlet.  Just  as  we  have  many  oU  pipe- 
lines to  the  North  and  to  tbe  Oulf  coast  to 
carry  our  oil  to  market  for  mankind's  use. 

OU  and  gas  are  equaUy  important  in  fur- 
nishing fuel  for  tbe  ever -expanding  demands 
of  our  peacetime  economy  and  for  tbe  de- 
fense of  our  freedom  here  at  home  and 
abroad.  Both  oil  and  gas  are  irreplaceable. 
A  large  part  of  our  natural  gaa  had  t>een 
discovered  as  an  incident  to  search  and  drUl- 
Ing  for  oil.  often  to  tbe  dtigust  and  gross 
disappointment  of  the  driller.  There  was 
no  value  then  to  gas  because  gas  had  no 
market  outlet.  It  was  a  drug  on  the  naarket. 
It  had  no  sale  value. 

A  nation  cannot  depend  on  accidental  dis- 
coveries of  gas.  The  wellhead  price  of  gas 
ahould  be  adequate  to  encourage  Independ- 
ent search  and  wUdcat  drilling  for  gaa  on 
ptirpoee. 
Let  gas  prices  be  self-iustainhig. 
A  free,  fair,  oompeUtive  price  wUl  get  the 
gas  discovered,  produced,  processed,  trans- 
ported, and  distributed.  The  wellhead  price 
should  not  be  fixed  by  law,  either  State  or 
Federal. 

Our  Commission  is  cliarged  by  law  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  oU  and  gas  under  exact  stat- 
utes telling  us  In  plain  language  what  we 
are  required  to  do  and  clearly  setting  out 
how  we  are  to  achieve  this  conservation  aim 
which  Is  the  prevention  of  physical  waste  of 
oil  and  natural  gas.  True  conservation  does 
not  mean  hoarding  or  locking  up  our  re- 
sources. It  rather  meims  wise  use  as  con- 
trasted to  waste. 

I  suppoee  we  have  had  about  as  much  to 
do  with  the  preventing  and  stopping  of  flare- 
gas  waste  as  has  any  other  conservation  body. 
We  are  proud  of  the  resulu. 

We  have  acted  Just  as  fast  as  the  mate- 
rials and  economic  situations  have  permitted 
in  stopping  the  unnecessary  flaring  of  gas 
produced  with  and  as  an  mddent  to  the 
production  of  oU  In  Texas. 

Some  oil  operators  perhaps  thought  we 
were  a  little  drastic  and  hasty  In  our  action 
against  flare  gas,  but  I  believe  even  they  are 
now  happy  over  the  results  in  saving  flare 
gas  and  the  UqtUds  contained  therein.  We 
have  tried  to  be  reaaonable  and  to  make  It 
economlcaUy  feasible.  Tou  cannot  have  con- 
fiscation even  under  the  guiee  of  conearra- 
Uon. 

The  better  the  prtce  for  gas  at  the  weU- 
head.  the  better  the  conservation  practloee 
can  be.  That's  practlcaL  Price  Is  the  best 
cooaervation  agents 


When  supply  of  a  commodity  can  get  to 
the  place  of  demand  in  the  right  quantltiee 
at  the  right  time  at  the  right  price,  every- 
body concerned  is  pleased  with  the  results. 

By  this  I  mean  the  supplier  and  the  cus- 
tomer are  both  pleased.  In  the  case  of  nat- 
tiral  gas,  the  coal  and  fuel-oU  sellers  whose 
products  are  displaced  by  gas  are  perhapa 
not  pleased.  But  even  John  L.  Lewis  can- 
not tie  tbe  housewife  to  a  coal  scuttle  and 
the  asbcan  when  natural  gas  and  a  thermo- 
stat will  heat  her  home  more  efficiently. 
"Supply  and  demand"  is  truly  in  action. 

Attempte  at  price  controls  generaUy  mean 
acarclty  and  high  prices.  The  attempts  at 
helping  the  consumer  nearly  always  go  off  on 
governmental  overmanagement  and  arbitrary 
dictation. 

The  end  result  Is  scarcity  and  higher  prices. 
Instead  of  plenty  and  fair  prices  under  tbe 
almost  immutable  law  of  supply,  when  it 
Is  allowed  to  *  function  without  artificial 
controls. 

A  few  days  ago  I  visited  on  the  King 
Ranch  and  saw  tbe  fine  cattle  there  exhibited 
to  the  members  of  tbe  American  Meat 
Institute. 

After  showing  tbe  cattle,  and  serving 
splendid  barbecue,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Kleberg 
delivered  a  moat  Informative  address  on  beef 
and  meat  controls  and  their  effects  on  pro- 
duction. 

He  showed  how  meat  controls  in  Cuba 
were  bringing  on  meatleas  weeks,  and  in  the 
Argentine  meatless  days.  Controls  here  dis- 
ttirb  the  long-tinw  planning. 

Listen  to  his  words:  "The  production  of 
feed  generally  requires  long-time  planning. 
And  the  production  of  beef  requires  a  very 
lonK  cycle.  Tbe  Imposition  of  all  aorta  of 
artificial  controls  disturbs  the  cycle-planning 
and  confidence  of  the  producer— confuses 
and  stjmiles  the  Industry — and  automatically 
decreases  production.  The  ceiling  becomes 
the  floor — the  base — In  any  regulated  mar- 
ket, and  the  price  moves  from  there  ui^^ 
and  out  into  the  black  market." 

A  vast  quantity  of  natural  gas  has  long 
been  awaiting  the  transport  lines  to  carry 
It  to  the  places  where  people  eagerly  awaited 
buying  this  clean,  convenient  fuel. 

Progrees  may  be  delayed  by  prejudice, 
ignorance,  or  timidity,  but  not  for  long. 
Fairness  and  Justice  wlU  in  the  end  prevail 
if  the  people  get  a  chance  to  fuUy  under- 
stand the  Issues. 

Natural  gas  is  worth  more  today  at  the 
weUhead  than  most  producers  and  land- 
owners are  getting  for  It.  This  condition 
ahould  be  promptly  corrected  by  proper  busi- 
ness statesmanship  and  renegotiation  of 
contracts  where  the  wellhead  contracts  are 
too  low  for  good  conscience  to  continue  them 
in  force.  In  1916  the  average  wellhead  price 
in  Texas  was  19.8  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

It  is  to  the  consumer's  vital,  long-term 
interest  that  the  wellhead  price  of  gas  be 
Increased. 

My  inqtUries  over  a  period  of  25  years  have 
brought  me  inescapably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  consximer's  first  concern  about  nat- 
tiral  gas  Is  an  assured,  long-time,  dependable 
supply  of  natural  gas  for  his  use  In  the  home. 
Many  homes  have  t>een  built  designed  for 
gas  heating.  No  home  owner  wants  to  have 
to  change  from  gas.  He  is  more  concerned 
over  supply  than  price. 

The  average  householder  consumes  from 
three  to  five  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
month  average  the  year  around.  An  increase 
In  the  wellhead  price  of  gas.  If  passed  on  to 
the  average  consumer,  is  almost  negligible, 
whereas  bis  benefits  are  great.  A  6-cents- 
per-tbousand-cublc-feet  increase  at  tbe 
wellhead  would  amount  to  about  25  cents  a 
month,  or  leas  than  1  cent  a  day,  to  the 
household  consumer. 

The  effect  of  the  S-cent  wellhead  increase 
Is  to  stimulate  turthar  search  for  gaa  de- 


posits  and  more  drilling  to  develop  theee 
gas  discoveries.  Such  development  must 
come  from  the  sale  of  gas.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  get  the  funds  for  exploring 
for  gas. 

The  consumer  gets  all  the  benefit  in  es« 
tended  life  of  his  gas  supply. 

The  prevailing  wellhead  prices  on  gas  to- 
day under  ctirrently  made  contracts  are  from 
10  cents  to  15  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
Theee  prices  stimulate  the  search  for  natu- 
ral gas.  The  proof  is  here.  Last  year  (1961) 
we  met  the  ever-increasing  demands  for  nat- 
ural gas.  and  stlU  ended  up  the  year  wltH 
more  than  a  3,000,000,000,000-cubic-feet  net 
gain  in  reserves  in  Texas. 

Certainly  such  gratifying  and  reassuring 
results  could  not  have  been  obtained  were  It 
not  for  the  Incentive  of  the  10-  to  15-oent 
gas  at  the  weU. 

Had  the  old  prices  of  3  to  6  cents  prevailed, 
there  could  not  have  been  possible  this  result 
In  finding  ever  greater  reserves.  In  those 
old  days,  the  prime  search  was  for  oU — not 
gas. 

Formerly  we  flared  oU-weU  gas. 

No  one  wants  to  waste  that  which  can  be 
sold  and  used  by  man  for  beat  and  fuel.  But 
the  price  must  make  tbe  conservation  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

In  the  last  7  years  our  Texas  gas  reserves 
have  increased  from  78,000,000,000,000  cubic 
feet  in  1945  to  105,000,000,000.000  cubic  feet 
at  the  close  of  1951.  This  in  spite  of  in- 
creased production  from  1,700.000,000,000 
cubic  feet  hi  1945  to  8.800,000,000.000  cublo 
feet  in  1951. 

These  are  the  sort  of  figures  the  consiuner 
wants  to  hear  for  reasstirance  and  guaranty 
of  his  long-term  gas  supply. 

He  is  not  greatly  concerned  over  an  added 
cost  of  1  cent  a  day  (or  this  guaranty. 

When  the  consumer  turns  on  tbe  gas  Jet, 
he  wants  to  see  that  hot  gas  fire  to  heat 
his  water  and  cook  hU  food.  He  Is  not 
worrying  about  the  added  penny  a  day.  He 
wants  natural  gas,  and  he  wants  it  ready 
in  ample,  long-term  supply.  Don't  ever  seU 
the  consumer  short.  He  is  fair  when  fuUy 
informed. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  regulatory  agencies 
to  see  to  it  that  price  is  adequate  to  render 
the  contintilng  service. 

This  cannot  be  done  on  a  waste  or  salvage 
basis.  AU  these  old  3-  to  5-cent  contracts 
were  made  when  there  was  no  alternative. 
It  was  that  or  nothing.  It  was  salvage.  The 
consumer  wants  more  and  more  gas  discov- 
ered to  assure  adequate  supply.  He  doesn't 
want  to  be  on  a  salvage  baala. 

BXPOST  or  GAS  Banvcs  maskkt 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  worry  about 
Texas  exporting  gas  to  other  States.  As 
I  have  stated  before,  it  was  the  advent  of 
the  out-of-state  pipelines  that  brought  the 
price  Incentive  and  the  competition  that 
has  more  nearly  brought  a  fair  price  for  gas 
on  currently  made  contracts. 

Nat\iral  gas  has  Just  ae  much  right  to  hunt 
for  a  market  as  has  oU  to  search  for  mar- 
kets. Natural  gas  Is  no  more  irreplaceable 
than  is  oil.    Both  are  natural  resources. 

We  rejoice  when  an  oU  field  In  Texas  gets 
a  pipeline  outlet,  and  we  hunt  for  markets 
for  Texaa  oil  all  over  the  globe. 

So  why  deny  nattiral-gas  producers  the 
same  opportunity  to  find  a  market?  We 
must  be  fair  about  this  matter  of  gas  ex- 
port. Who  is  going  to  pay  the  gas  pro- 
ducer to  hold  his  gas  for  some  future  local 
manufacturing  demand  t  The  chamber  of 
commerce?  The  city?  The  State?  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment?  None  of  theee  even  con- 
template It.  If  a  city  wants  a  gas  reserve 
It  can  go  out  and  buy  it  on  the  comfwtitive 
market  and  hold  it. 

Of  course,  nobody  Is  going  to  pay  the  taxes 
and  Interest  on  the  nat\iral-gas  reserves 
somebody  might  some  day  possibly  want  for 
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Bom«   proBpeetlTe   lrf«nt    that   might   com* 

to  the  area.  »^,x-  4^ 

We  svirely  do  not  want  any  mibaldy  lor 

anch  a  situation. 

Let  the  weUhead  price  be  freely  competi- 
tive and  m  wlU  have  adequate  gaa. 
DaMm  HI 
In  1945  It  feU  my  duty  to  make  a  world- 
wide atudy  ot  oil  and  gaa  and  on-the-ground 
wirvey  iar  Swaretary  oX  War  Patterson. 

Over  in  Iraq  I  stood  at  the  flery  furnace 
et  Ncbuchadneizar.  You  will  recaU  that 
li  where  the  old  king  cwdered  Shadrach,  Me- 
rt»ach.  and  Abednego  cast  after  ordering  the 
flery  furnace  made  aeven  times  hotter. 

Tbe  flery  furnace  is  a  gas  eeep  that  has 
been  burning  throughout  recorded  history. 
Om  comee  up  through  an  extended  crack 
In  the  earth  around  a  smaU  hiU. 

I  aaked  the  British  oil  superintendent 
iMW  it  could  be  made  seven  Umea  hotter. 
He  replied.  "Simply  start  at  each  end  of  the 
crack,  and  pour  In  sand  and  gravel  and  ^n- 
centrate  the  flame."  Thus  one  of  the  BLh- 
llcal  mysteries  was  explained  to  me  so  that 
even  I  oould  understand  It. 

This  Britisher  told  me  that  earlier  In  the 
war  when  It  looked  like  the  Germans  might 
take  that  area  It  became  known  that  the 
Germans  were  using  the  flery  furnace  as  a 
guiding  beacon  for  plane  guidance. 

The  British  War  OfDce  ordered  the  flery 
furnace  shut  In.  They  accordingly  filled  In 
the  crevice  with  cement  and  concentrated 
the  flAme  to  a  small  area,  and  then  put  In 
reinforcing  steel  and  poured  heavy  concrete 
Into  the  small  remaining  opening.  It 
worked.  The  fiery  fiimace  was  closed  In  and 
shut.  This  word  was  radioed  to  London,  and 
a  "well  done"  came  back.  Then  in  abom  10 
days  the  thing  blew  out  and  Ignited  again; 
so  today  thle  flery  furnace  referred  to  In 
Daniel  HI  la  still  biimlng.  It  Is  not  big 
enough  to  preeent  a  conservation  problem, 
but  is  of  some  passing  Interest  to  gas  men. 
FmKs  romto  bt  statx  btatutb 
We  have  steadfastly  refused  on  ovir  com- 
jnlaeton  to  consider  fixing  a  minimum  price 
for  gas.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  have 
a  sutvte  espreiBly  directing  the  Commis- 
sion to  aet  a  price  on  natinral  gaa  as  a  waste- 
prevention  measure.  X  beUeve  that  regula- 
tory bodle*  ahonld  refrain  from  action  not 
gpeclflcally  set  out  In  the  law.  We  are  crea- 
tures of  statute,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work 
prescribed  specifically  for  us  to  do  without 
our  stepping  out  into  the  ether  and  trying 
to  bang  our  authority  on  to  some  idealistic 
star  in  the  new-deal  firmament  There  la 
nowheM  vested  in  any  ol&clal  the  discretion 
to  waive  the  Uw. 

I  believe  price  fixing  by  statute  is  xxnde- 
•Irable  and  unworkable  in  that  the  price 
fixed  would  soon  be  obsolete: 

1.  That  the  Increase  in  field  prices  of  gas 
in  the  open  market,  along  with  escalator 
clauses,  adjustments  In  existing  contracts. 
ftT^d  the  like,  have  made  price  fixing  unneces- 
sary. I  hope  business  statesmanship  in  tbe 
future  win  bear  out  this  statement.  I  mean 
revising  upward  the  low  contracts. 

2.  That  It  would  repeal  the  natural  eco- 
nomic law  of  supply  and  demand  under 
which  our  State  has  prospered,  prevent  the 
free  play  of  normal  competitive  forces  In 
the  highly  Individualistic  Texas  gaa  busi- 
ness, would  establish  a  price-fixing  prece- 
dent and  principle  which  the  people  have 
opposed,  open  the  floodgates  to  similar  pro- 
posals for  «^"e  prices  of  other  Items  and 
natural  resources  used  In  the  dally  lives  of 
the  people,  even  to  goobers  and  watermelons. 

3.  That  It  would  be  a  step  toward  Oov- 
emment  control  of  business  and  industry, 
giving  comfort  to  those  favoring  creation  of 
a  fuel  dictatorship  to  regulate  every  phase 
at  the  fuel  Industry  including  conditions 
under  which  It  could  be  produced  and  con- 
sumed. 
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4.  That  on  Its  intrinsic  value  and  B.  T.  U. 
eon  tent,  and  In  comparison  with  prices  for 
competitive  fuels,  the  price  of  gas  probably 
is  still  too  low.  both  In  the  field  and  at  the 
burner  tip.  but  that  the  way  to  realise  Its 
true  value  is  in  free  competition  and  open 
bidding,  rather  than  through  either  State  or 
Federal  caatrol.  A  free  price  wlU  cause  new 
reserves  to  be  found. 

XAII.T   COKSnVATION   DIXJITS 

One  of  the  great  delays  we  had  in  our 
conservation  effort  in  Texas  in  the  early  Bast 
Texas  field  days  was  the  Injxmctlons  issued 
by  Federal  courts  and  the  striking  down  re- 
peatedly of  our  orders. 

To  keep  the  field  from  being  thrown  wide 
open,  we  promptly  rewrote  our  orders  after  a 
defeat  in  court,  and  in  turn  then  had  that 
order  restrained  and  Invalidated. 

Finally,  after  years  of  heartbreaking  effort, 
we  let  one  order  stand  and  carried  It  all  the 
way  up  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  there  our  order  was  sustained.  T^at 
was  the  Rowan  and  Nichols  caaa— a  land- 
mark. 

The  High  Court  said  that  ttaa  SUte 
supreme  court  was  the  proper  revtewinf  au- 
thority, as  all  our  orders  were  deaUrig  with 
property  rlghtt  and  State  law  as  Interpreted 
by  the  Texas  SuprenM  Court. 

The  Texas  Supreme  Court  sustained  our 
orders,  and  from  that  data  forward  our  ef- 
forts at  conservation  have  met  with  results 
that  have  general  approraL 

There  are  no  pending  attacks  on  our 
orders  in  the  courts  today. 

Next  came  the  long  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission mvcstlgstlon  covering  a  great  many 
subjects  such  as  end-use  control,  energy  re- 
sources controls,  and  coal  competition  with 
oil  and  gas.  We  felt  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  a  Federal -control  threat  or  attempt 
to  come  out  of  this  long  report,  and  we  tried 
always  to  defend  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
States  to  control  the  production  and  gather- 
ing and  processing  of  our  natural  gas  and 
oil.  It  looked  like  they  were  trying  to  take 
Federal  control  of  oU  through  gas  control  If 
they  could  do  so. 

Then  came  the  PlUUlps  case  where  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  was  looking  Into 
the  matter  to  see  If  they  were  to  take  over 
the  regulation  of  that  company  as  a  gas 
utility  under  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

We  intervened  for  the  State  of  Texas  and 
gave  as  an  example  a  particular  field  where 
the  gas  had  been  dedicated  to  use  by  an  In- 
terstate gas  pipe  line. 

This  gas  came  froir.  oil  productkn.  Both 
the  oil  and  gas  production,  of  course,  came 
under  our  State  JtirlBdlctlon.  We  claimed 
this  Jurisdiction  was  exclusive,  and  we 
showed  by  this  example  that  here  in  this 
oU  and  gas  field  we  had  ordered  the  gas  re- 
turned to  the  producing  horizon  to  main- 
tain reservoir  pressure  so  as  to  get  greatly 
Increased  oil  recovery  from  that  reservoir. 
The  clash  In  authority  vas  shown.  The 
Oaa  Act  clearly  said  conservation  efforts  of 
the  States  were  not  to  be  interfered  with.  I 
feel  this  was  tbe  controUing  point  of  this 
ease. 

I  know  that  there  must  not  ever  be  any 
conflict  of  authority  on  conservation  of  oil 
and  gas.  This  Is  an  exclusive  State  function. 
Each  State  can  best  attend  to  hex  own  In- 
ternal affairs. 

Certainly  In  a  State  like  Texas,  where  55 
percent  of  our  State  taxes  come  from  oil  and 
gas,  we  must  not  turn  over  control  to  any- 
body outside  Texas. 

The  signers  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  had  little  more  in  mind  un- 
doubtedly than  a  framework,  the  guaranties 
and  limitations  of  which  were  fully  set  out 
in  the  Constitution  and  further  strength- 
ened by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

By  following  this  limited  Idea  of  central 
government  supported  by  strong  Stats  gof* 


emments.  we  have  grown  to  be  tha 
powerfxU  NaUon  on  earth,  becauss  w  tm 
the  most  productive  and  still  reward  Indi- 
vidual Initiative  and  industry. 

May  we  prove  worthy  of  the  heritas*  of 
tbsse  founding  fathers  and  bring  tbe  (or- 
•mmcnt  home  to  ths  Btatea. 


Daty  •£  Efigible  V«tcn  To  V«to 

KZTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  ifsw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPKKSKWTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  June  4. 1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  haFe 
always  pointed  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
to  my  membership  In  the  American  Le- 
gion. Ever  since  I  received  my  honor- 
able discharge  from  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  have  always  encouraged  membership 
in  either  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  AMVETS.  the  Regular  VeierMM  As- 
sociation, the  American  Legion,  and 
other  worthy  veterans  organizations. 
More  than  that.  I  have  encouraged  in- 
dividual activity  within  the  organization. 
Participation  in  any  veterans  organiza- 
tion is  indicative  of  good  citizenship  on 
the  part  of  the  veteran.  The  veteran 
who  is  active  in  his  post  is  usually  the 
veteran  who  votes  and  discharges  all 
of  the  d'lties  of  citizenship.  He  votes 
In  the  primaries.  He  votes  at  the  gen- 
eral election.  He  corresponds  with  his 
Congressman  and  other  public  ofBcials. 

However,  too  many  of  our  veterans 
who  fought  and  did  so  much  for  this 
country,  overlook  their  privilege  to  piur- 
ticlpate  in  the  affairs  of  our  Oorem- 
ment.  To  these  in  particular,  and  to  all 
veterans.  I  recommend  the  reading  of 
an  article  which  appears  in  this  June 
edition  of  the  American  Legion  maga- 
sine  entitled  "Evenrone  Has  Two  Votea." 
by  Donald  R.  Wilson,  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion. 

Excerpts  from  this  article  foDow: 

Nothing  makes  bad  government  coma 
easier  than  the  failure  of  eligible  voters  to 
vote. 

Does  this  make  sense? 

Our  poUUcal  system  ts  as  beautiful  and 
sCsctlve  as  any  that  has  ever  been  devised 
by  man — as  long  as  it  works  the  way  it  Is 
supposed  to.  It  Is  founded  on  a  basic  ex- 
pectation of  the  participation  of  each  of  us 
In  the  selection  of  candidates  and — through 
candidates — the  policies  that  they  represent. 
But  what  good  la  any  recipe  if  you  leave  out 
the  chief  Ingredient — In  this  case  the  par- 
tlcipaUon  of  the  people?  There  are  clear 
and  compelling  reasons  why  democracy  suf- 
fers when  the  people  don't  participate  whole- 
heartedly. These  are  found  In  the  very 
foimdatlon  of  our  way  of  government. 

Clearly,  we  must  leave  a  lot  of  the  Judg- 
ment up  to  the  major  parties. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognise  that 
tf  we  want  the  best  quality  of  government 
we  mt2st  use  the  OMst  effective  tools  we  have 
to  steer  the  parties  toward  good  decisions. 

No  more  powerful  support  for  the  princi- 
ples of  good  government  could  be  offered  to 
every  political  organization  than  the  fact 
that  every  eligible  voter  will  exercise  every 
▼otlng  privilege — ^In  primaries  and  finals,  at 
local.  State,  and  NaUonal  lavcls. 


^ 


On  examination,  nearly  every  complaint  of 
the  nonvoter  is  largely  caused  by  not  voting. 

Just  voting — the  best  we  know  how — is  sin 
important  step  toward  letting  candidates 
and  officeholders  ponder  the  wishes  of  all  of 
us.  and  thus  la  a  step  toward  better  govern- 
ment. It  Is,  ot  course,  not  the  final  step 
within  our  power  toward  the  best  govern- 
ment. The  final  step  Is  for  all  voters  to  In- 
form themselves  on  the  Issues  and  candi- 
dates. 


The  Mutual  Aid  Bfll  ConfereBce  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoMsxif 
IN  TBI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wediiesday.  June  4. 1952 

Mr.  WILB^.'.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
Senate-House  conferees  agreed  on  a 
final  version  of  the  mutual  security  bill, 
H.  R.  7005. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  differences 
between  the  previous  Senate  and  House 
versions,  it  Ls  almost  inevitable  that  the 
resulting  final  compromises  will  dis- 
plMse  this  or  that  group. 

In  the  process  of  "give  and  take"  which 
always  goes  on  in  a  conference  commit- 
tee of  this  sort,  one  cannot  expect  that 
either  side  will  be  totoUy  satisfied  with 
the  ultimate  result. 

Sometime;^  a  few  irrational  folks  con- 
demn the  necessary  compromises  which 
are  made  in  conference  committees  of 
this  sort.  I  for  one  might  not  completely 
agree  with  nil  of  the  actions  taken  in 
this  vast  $6,000,000,000  bilL  Still  in  my 
Judgment,  the  final  version  is  eminently 
^und,  desinible  and  fair,  and  I  know 
that  my  colli^igues  will  agree. 

Literally  hundreds  of  individual  ap- 
propriations and  subappropriations  are 
involved  in  this  significant  measure. 
Each  of  us  may  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  some  one  or  more  of  the  geo- 
graphic aretis  or  types  of  mutual  aid. 
But  it  is  up  to  us  to  realize  that.  so.  too. 
Other  legislators  of  equal  good  faith  and 
equal  strong  convictions  are  Interested 
in  other  subtopics,  or  in  economy,  or  in 
some  other  objectives. 

CUILOEZM'S  ITTIfD 

One  particular  matter  in  which  I  have 
been  especially  interested  as  indicated 
In  my  previous  statements  in  the  Record, 
is  the  matter  of  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund 
We  in  the  Senate  had  authorized  some 
$20,900,000  for  the  fund.  The  final  fig- 
ure, however,  in  the  conference  version 
is  $16,400,000.  a  midway  compromise 
above  the  House's  $12,000,000  figure. 

At  this  time.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  very 
moving  article  published  in  last  Sun- 
day's New  York  Times  magazine  en- 
Utled  "The  Child's  Name  Is  Today." 
The  article  i>olnts  up  the  fact  that  each 
passing  day  involves  in  a  very  crucial 
way  the  health  and  welfare  of  these  in- 
nocents— millions  of  sick  and  under- 
nourished youngsters  throughout  the 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article,  as  well  as  an  editorial 


from  the  Annlston  (Ala.)  Star,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNGRBBsioif  al 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

|nt)m  the  New  Jork  Times  of  June  1.  1952] 

Ths  CHnji's  Naicz  Is  Todat 

(By  Gertrude  Samuels) 

UwirsD  Natiows.  N.  T. — On  the  island 
of  Amapala.  south  of  Honduras,  beautiful, 
qutot  and  fertile,  life  was  vmbearable.  The 
Island  was  full  of  Insects.  Seven-year-old 
Geraldlna  lived  here  in  a  hut  with  her  two 
young  brothers  and  parente.  All  suffered 
from  the  fever— nnalarla — and  Oeraldlna's 
father  said  that  the  Island  was  cursed. 

Then  some  men  came  with  tins  labeled 
"ITNICEF."  They  sprayed  the  walls  of  the 
hut  with  a  fine  mist.  They  sprayed  their 
neighbors'  huts  and  fields.  Geraldlna  was 
doubtful — It  was  all  too  easy — but  their  hut 
quickly  seemed  different.  No  mosquito 
noises  were  heard.  Everywhere  Insecte  lay 
dead. 

And  soon  aU  life  changed  In  Amapala.  No 
one  talked  of  leaving  now.  At  school,  the 
teacher  put  a  creamy,  tasty  spread  called 
margarine  on  the  bread.  "Prom  UNICEF." 
she  told  Geraldlna.  And  the  chUd  wrote  a 
letter  for  her  teacher  to  send: 

"My  house  is  a  humble  hut.  I  live  there 
with  my  two  brothers  and  parenU.  Ever 
since  you  came  to  our  island  there  is  no 
more  sickness  at  home.  I  wish  this  gener- 
ous organization,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  lis  chUdren  of  Hondvu-as.  a  lot  of  pros- 
perity." 

Tbe  letter  was  addressed  to  "UNICEF.  New 
York" — The  United  Nations  International 
ChUdren's  Emergency  Fund.  Though  it 
tells  of  the  plight  and  recovery  of  a  smaU 
part  of  the  world's  children,  it  sums  up  bet- 
ter than  stetistlca  the  remarkable  wcN-k  of 
this  United  Nations  group.  For  the  chil- 
dren's fund  has  been  proving  that  mass 
cures  for  mass  suffering  are  attelnable. 

Since  May  1047,  when  the  fund  received 
its  first  contribution — $15,000,000  from  tbe 
United  States — it  has  been  supported  by 
nearly  100  countries  and  territories,  raising 
some  $188,500,000  to  help  millions  of  chUdren 
in  some  72  countriee  and  terrltcnies.  It  has 
fought,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with 
governments,  to  get  food,  medicine,  and 
clothing  to  youngsters  victimized  by  war. 
famine,  disaster,  and  Ignorance.  And,  with 
the  World  Health  Organ'.zatlon  and  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  it  is  fighting 
to  eradicate  disease,  on  the  principle  that 
the  world  cannot  exist  half  sick  and  half 
well.  Now  the  fund  faces  extinction  unless 
financial  support  for  its  broad  programs  Is 
again  found. 

What  are  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Oer- 
aldlnas  of  the  world  today?  MUlions  are 
still  ravaged  by  that  crippler  of  childhood — 
undernourishment.  Millions  are  victims  of 
the  great  killers  which  respect  no  political 
boundariee — malaria  and  tuberctilosis.  In 
aU  tbe  world's  underdeveloped  areas,  but 
perhaps  most  of  all  In  Asia,  where  live  aboirt 
half  of  the  world's  population,  youngsters 
desperately  need  every  kind  of  help.  Theirs 
Is  a  need  not  related  to  a  particular  war  or 
catastrophe:  it  rises  out  of  problems  that 
are  generations  old— overpopulation  and 
poverty. 

The  children's  fund  has  never  been  able 
to  do  more  than  operate  on  the  periphery 
of  the  problem,  for  lack  of  money.  Some 
60,000.000  youngsters  have  received  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  help  in  these  6  years 
of  operations;  and  millions  more  ( with  their 
parente)  have  participated  in  the  mass  cam- 
paigns against  tuberculosis,  malaria,  yaws, 
and  other  diseases.  Above  aU.  psychological 
benefite   have   often   transcended   the   ma- 


terial— ^for  as  the  fund  combated  hunger  and 
misery  It  proved  to  recipient  govemmente 
the  worth  of  continuing  the  programs  after 
the  fund  pulled  out  of  a  critical  area. 

The  flud's  goals  have  shifted  greatly  since 
the  war.  Then,  it  was  a  postwar  emergency 
operation,  to  continue  the  child-welfare 
work  of  UNRRA.  to  provide  an  extra  meal, 
medicines.  shoM  to  children  of  Europe's  war- 
ravaged  areas.  Then,  the  aftermath  of  Hit- 
ler's genocidal  war  had  left  them  on  hun- 
ger rations,  with  tuberculosis  thriving  on 
malnutrition.  The  agency,  which  fotmd 
most  governmente  long  on  enthusiasm  for 
ite  program  but  short  on  donations,  strtig- 
gled  on  Umited  means  to  get  skim  mUk,  cod 
liver  oU  and  canned  meat  from  the  United 
States.  Canada,  Scandinavia. 

As  Europe  recovered  and  the  continent  re- 
claimed farmlands  and  rebuilt  the  plundered 
dairy  herds,  the  fimd  turned  to  areas  of 
the  world  whose  chUdren  had  never  known 
anything  but  emergency.  It  is  stUl  the  fire- 
man— rxishing  temporary  relief  to  children 
and  nursing  mothers  In  famine  and  disaster 
areas.  (Last  year  in  Korea,  I  watched  hun- 
dreds of  terrified  and  orphaned  youngsters 
crowd  into  centers  for  their  only  meal  of 
the  day — rice  and  mUk  supplied  by  the 
fund — and  for  such  as  these  the  milk  meant 
the  difference  between  life  and  death.) 

The  neediest  children  today  are  In  the 
underdeveloped  areas.  Here  the  goals  are 
simple :  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  good  pub- 
lic health  work  by  local  govemmente  with 
"demonstration  feedings";  to  get  quick  relief 
from  sickness  and  disease  with  "mass  at- 
tacks" on  the  causes;  to  stir  the  largely  apa- 
thetic populations  In  backward  areas  to  the 
realization  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Lebanese 
delegates.  "Their  children  need  not  die  pre- 
maturely." 

On  the  public  health  aspect,  the  Fund 
works  closely  with  WHO  and  PAO. 
Both  of  these  specialized  agencies  of  the  U.  N. 
have  smaU  budgets  from  assessmente  on 
govemmente.  and  have  not  the  wherewithal 
to  carry  out  mass  campaigns.  Thus  the  chil- 
dren's fund  has  been  procuring  and  buying 
the  penicUlin.  the  DDT,  the  sprayers,  needles, 
syringes,  and.  In  short,  much  of  the  medical 
equipment  needed  by  government  and  WHO 
experte  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  chtiUenges  to  this 
fringe  operation  are  in  Southeast  Asia,  or 
roughly  Afghanistan  to  the  Philippines,  and 
Including  India  and  Pakistan.  The  No.  I 
killer  is  malaria,  with  tuberculosis  and  the 
tropical  disease,  yaws,  teklng  great  tolls. 
Malaria-control  teams,  with  children's  fund 
DDT,  sprayers  and  equipment,  have  been  go- 
ing into  towns  and  tiny  villages  In  northern 
India,  Burma.  Thailand,  spraying  virtually 
everyone  and  everything — people,  temples, 
schools.  (In  some  areas,  as  In  Egypt,  the 
disease-bearing  hovisefly  has,  over  the  years, 
developed  an  Immunity  to  some  insecticides; 
experte  say  that  new  poisons  will  have  to  be 
found  for  these  areas.  But  WHO  doctors 
aver  that  against  malaria-carrying  mosqui- 
toes DDT  is  proving  a  remarkably  potent 
weapon  If  used  correctly  and  If  the  breeding 
grounds  In  swamps  and  stagnant  water  are 
destroyed. ) 

In  one  Thailand  district.  Serapel.  the  re^ 
suite  are  coming  in.  At  a  temple  pagoda,  a 
clinic  is  set  up  on  the  steps  as  teachers. 
ChUdren  and  boy  prieste  with  shaven  eye- 
brows gather  around  the  Thai  and  WHO 
doctors  for  examination.  They  have  no  fever 
now  and,  they  tell  the  doctors,  their  families 
at  home  are  free  of  it.  The  mosqulto-himt- 
ers  search  In  rain — and  with  gratification— 
in  the  water  grasses  of  the  streams  for  mos- 
quitoes which  have  brought  malaria  to  thla 
area.  The  results  have  been  bought  with 
penniee — an  estimated  15  cente  a  chUd  to  tha 
children's  fund.  30  cente  a  chUd  to  the  local 
government. 
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In  tbe  yiiwi  eampalgn,  ibe  fund's  refrata- 
tlon  ^'^^  sometlmM  mardied  before  It,  to  ttM 
^|ii»wni«m  at  tts  field  workers.  Taws  la  ter- 
rtbly  feitfed.  It  to  »  crtppUng  orsanlsm  that 
cnten  tbe  bkxxl  and  attacks  the  body  vrith 
open  sorca:  while  It  seldom  kllla.  U  makes 
people  wtah  for  death.  With  penteUUnto- 
Jectlona,  tbe  moat  rlcioas  sores  have  been 
bealed  in  2  weeks  and  In  a  mootb  bav* 
completely  disappeared. 

When  recently  word  got  around  near  the 
Malayan  border  that  a  U.  I*,  team  to  treat 
yaws  was  coming  to  a  ▼lllage,  more  than 
2,000  persona  came  from  miles  around,  travel- 
ing night  and  day,  carrying  their  childrem 
and.  in  many  cases,  each  other  because  of 
tbe  disease.    But  the  team  had  supplies  for 
500  and,  as  one  member  put  It:  "You'd  have 
to  be  an  iron  man  to  inoculate  some  and 
not  alL"     They  also  feared  tbe  psychological 
eonaequences  if  they  picked  and  ebose.   They 
h^  to  leare.    In  a  few  days  tbey  returned 
with  enough  penicillin  for  a  total  Injection. 
Malnutrition     afflicts    all    tbe    backward 
mreas,   and   to  move   garremmentB  to  check 
its  disastrous  course,  the  children'^  fund  has 
been  selecting  test  areas  for  demonstration 
feedings — with  the  fund  supplying  the  im- 
portant elements  in  children's  diets,  such  as 
milk.  fats,  and  flsh-llver  oils,  and  tbe  local 
gOTemments  the  warehousing,  distribution, 
personnel,    and    equipment.      After    local 
workers  are  trained,  the  fund  mores  on  to 
another  critical  area.     The  remarkable  gains 
from  this  reaUstle  approach  are  clear  In  "be- 
fore and  after"  pictures  from  Central  and 
South  American  republics. 

When  the  children's  fund  ortglnany  went 
Into  Nicaragua,  all  the  Oovernment  could  re- 
luctantly plan  on  was  a  supplementary  feed- 
ing of  3,000  children.  There  was  milk — but 
it  bad  been  unsafe  for  lack  of  pasteurization. 
The  working  class  rarely  bofogbt  meat,  eggs, 
or  fruit,  preferring  the  fllUng  rtoe  and  beans. 
Within  a  year  of  demonstration  feedlnga. 
the  Government  saw  the  amasing  effects  on 
children.  Today,  some  40.000  children  are 
Included  in  a  Oovemment  program  which 
also  includes  an  allotment  far  supplementary 
foods;  the  fund  Is  helping  provide  equip- 
BBOkt  for  a  mllk-drylng  plant  which  can  keep 
milk  for  years. 

Nor  are  people  In  the  backward  coontrles 
tXMllflerent  to  these  gains.  In  one  small 
community  of  SI  Sslvador — with  Its  vtcloua 
circle  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  low  agri- 
cultural production — a  number  at  leaders 
sought  out  fund  and  pubUe  health  ofll- 
dals.  Sosne  came  m  good  white  linen 
suits;  otbcvs  from  tbe  fields,  strawbatted 
and  barefoot.  They  wanted  a  center,  tbey 
said,  that  would  show  them  proper  health 
care.  Have  a  fiesta,  tbey  were  told,  raise 
tbe  money  for  free  school  lunches  and  the 
United  Nations  would  provide  one  food 
Item — milk— on  which  to  center  their  pro- 
gram. They  raised  tbe  money  and  got  a 
nutritional  dlnlc  started  where  mothers 
received  health  education,  were  taught  how 
to  buy  and  plan  meals,  and  where  their 
children  came  under  better  medical  con- 
trol. Today,  there  are  nutrition  clinics  in 
40  communities  and  100  mcve  have  asked 
for  them.  As  Juan  AUwood  Paredes,  direc- 
tor general  of  public  health  of  El  Salvador 
and  a  WHO  delegate,  points  out: 

"My  country  la  small  and  poor.  In  B 
Salvador,  it  wasn't  a  war  situation,  it  wasn't 
famine,  but  an  emergency  that  is  decades 
old.  By  c<Hnlng  to  tbe  assistance  of  the 
<Wvemment,  the  fund  showed  us  how  to 
adopt  more  courageous  and  ambitious  pro- 
grams not  only  for  the  children  but  toward 
an  public  health." 

What  Is  the  futtire  for  these  tens  of  mil- 
lions In  the  going  programs  and  the  mll- 
UoBS  more  who  must  surely  be  reached? 
n  Is  clear  from  talks  with  United  Nations 
•spsfts  that  tbe  needs  of  the  children  can- 
xtot  be  solved  simply  with  technical  advios 


or  with  humanitarian  In- 

akjoe:  In  short*  you  can't  have  msi- 

larla  control  \inleas  DDT,  Jeeps,  aprayers,  aad 
ezpcrts  are  stippUed  and  paid  for;  you  cant 
test  and  Inoculate  against  tuberculosis  un- 
less the  vacdnes,  syringes  and  needles  are 
supplied;  you  cant  feed  without  the  food; 
joa  cant  stimulate  matemal-child  waUsrs 
without  cUnlcs  and  nutrition  centers. 

Some  have  criticized  the  fund  on  tbe 
ground  that  the  speclaltaed  sgencles  and 
teehnlcal-asslBtant  programs  are  doing  long- 
term  Jobs. 

Maurice  Pate,  tbe  tall,  whlte-thatebed 
executive  director  of  the  fund.  Is  known  to 
have  approached  U.  N.  delegates  on  tbe  ques- 
tion of  whether  ttjey  shoxild  carry  on  Its 
work.  The  reaction  has  been  uniformly  con- 
sistent: The  United  Nstlons  needs  one 
dynamic  group  to  its  midst  which  works  at 
the  human  level  and  operates  freely  with 
unanimity  and  voluntary  support;  the  fund 
alone,  working  for  chfldren.  has  the  strongest 
emotional  and  nonpolltlcal  appeal  to  all  peo- 
ple to  bring  in  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port. Recently,  tbe  General  Assembly  In  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  fund  to  1953,  asked 
that  Its  future  be  studied  with  the  object  of 
"continuing  it  on  a  permanent  basts." 

Meantime,  unless  new  donations  arrive 
soon,  the  fund's  operations  f«ce  disaster. 
It  has  needed  an  estimated  930,000,000  a  year 
to  continue  Its  present  benefits.  The  Ben- 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  contribution  of  $31,000,000;  the 
House  would  whittle  this  down  to  912.000.000. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  the  furd  will  then 
approach  other  governments  for  donations 
on  a  matching  principle.  Including  donations 
from  tbe  assisted  countries. 

The  Geraldlnas  of  the  world  and  their 
struggling  parents  and  governments  look  to 
the  U.  N.  and  inevitably  to  us.  Some  hopes 
have  been  fulfilled.  Others  wait.  Oabrlela 
Mistral,  the  Chilean  poet,  puts  It  for  the 
youngsters:  "We  cannot  answer  tomorrow. 
The  child's  name  Is  today." 

(Vrom  the  Annlston  (Ala.)   Starl 
CssxTTKO  Bcomarr  Too  Psa 

According  to  Senator  Wu.xt  of  Wisconsin, 
this  country's  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Smergency 
Fund  constitutes  "tbe  most  important  sin- 
gle humanitarian  and  constructive  work  in 
our  entire  international  program." 

Sstabllsbed  in  ld47,  UNICSP  Is  credited 
with  having  helped  more  than  42,000.000 
children  and  nursing  mothers  m  66  coun- 
trlee.  It  has  supplied  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  care,  thus  aiding  hugely  in  pre- 
venting expected  outbreaks  of  children's  dls- 
eaaes  ou  the  European  continent  and  in  Asia 
during  the  trying  yetui  that  have  followed 
World  War  U. 

At  the  present  time,  this  charitable  agency 
is  providing  milk  for  some  aoo.OOO  children 
in  drought-stricken  sections  of  Brazil,  and 
no  less  iirgent  is  tbe  splendid  work  It  is 
doing  among  orphaned  Korean  children. 

Tbe  plan  under  which  UNICEP  operates 
Is  unique,  its  aselst&nce  being  extended  only 
when  asked  for  by  a  particular  government 
which  agrees  to  pay  at  least  half  the  cost  of 
the  indicated  aid.  This  explains  why  the 
U.  N.-sponsored  organization  presently  is  not 
active  among  tbe  suffering  msasf  of  China 
and  of  other  Communist-dominated  coon- 
trles; tb«  powers-that-be  In  those  countries 
have  not  sought  its  help. 

We  understand  that  during  tbe  first  S 
years  of  its  existence,  UlfflCKP  received  a 
contribution  of  975,0004)00  from  the  United 
Statea.  More  recently,  however,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  change  of  heart  on  the  part 
of  a  majority  of  Congressmen.  Tbe  appro- 
priation for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1961.  was  cut  from  912,000,000  to  95,700,000. 


•nd  nothing  ail  an  has  been  appropriated 
elDce  then. 

Staoe  K  U  doubtful  If  a  more  fmphie  ex- 
ample than  UNICSP  could  be  found  to  point 
up  the  basic  difference  between  Western  and 
Communist  thinking,  the  United  States  win 
be  Indulging  In  a  highly  dubious  economy  tt 
It  does  not  contrlbtite  generously  to  tbe 
DlflCHf  inogram. 


Arc  Prhratc  UtUHie9  Subsidized? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 


m  THE  HOU8K  OP  RXPSESENTATIVES 

Thuradav.  Mat  29. 1952 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  misleading  information  is 
being  circulated  about  the  Federal  Oot« 
ernment's  self -liquidating  Pacific  North* 
west  hydroelectric  power  plants,  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  by  ttie  Wasblngtoo  Stat« 
Public  XJUUty  Districts  Association  at 
the  possible  co6t  of  accelerated  amorU- 
sation  on  private  utility  oonstructloo  in 
this  power -shortage  area  Is  of  real  in- 
terest: 

WoaiHwiBi  Panratt  Utilitiib  Sussiiwhi  sr 
Amwmxam  Tazmtb 

Much  erttletsm  Is  being  voiced  about  d»- 
fense  sgencles  shoveling  out  hllltons  at  dol- 
lars In  loans  and  tax  ooneeeslons  to  prtvats 
Industry.  Included  In  the  groups  receiving 
this  assistance  from  the  American  taxpayer 
are  most  of  the  Northwest  private  utilities 
who  are  just  now  beginning  to  build  needed 
generation  and  transmission  facilities.  Oer- 
tlflcates  of  necessity  for  accelerated  tax 
amortization  Is  programed  to  expand  pri- 
vate industry's  productive  capacity  qulcfcly 
to  meet  mobUiaatlon  goals.  Tbey  are  to 
permit  tbe  amortization  of  an  autbotlsed 
amount  of  a  new  facility  by  means  ot  rapid 
tax  write-off  over  a  8-ycar  period. 

The  percentage  authorlnd  for  actual  amor- 
tisation varies  according  to  the  type  ct 
faclUty.  the  postemergcaey  ussfatnees  ot  tbs 
plant  to  tbe  owner,  and  tbe  degree  of  finan- 
cial aid  deemed  nerasssry  to  encoarage  tbs 


Poaalbly  tbsrc  Is  merit  In  granting  this  tas» 
subsidization  assistance  to  a  plant  where  ths 
installation  is  directly  connected  to  the  ds» 
fense  effort,  and  where  there  Is  a  possibility 
of  such  facility  being  discarded  from  use- 
fulness in  the  event  of  a  fnalnstlon  or 
decline  in  such  defense  effort. 

Such  definition,  however,  could  not  bs 
applied  even  with  the  most  liberal  Interpre- 
tation to  electrical  eneigy  producing  and 
transmitting  facilities  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west where  a  power  shortage  under  sll  esti- 
mates will  be  at  band  for  many  years  to 
come. 

ActuaUy.  there  is  a  pro-and-«oo  argument 
as  to  the  over-aU  benefit  of  this  speed-up 
of  amortization,  and  sooM  insist  that  It  is 
merely  a  gamble  of  rapid  amortisation  ot 
a  new  facility  during  this  period  of  high 
taxes  on  the  basis  that  taxes  will  be  lower 
during  the  remaining  years  when  the  aoKW- 
tlaation  would  have  taken  place  under  nor- 
mal  procedure. 

However,  in  actual  practice,  tbs  case  can 
he  made  that  such  rapid  amortisation  policy 
actually  creates  a  cash  loan  to  tbe  private 
utility  by  the  American  taxpayer.  For  ex- 
ample, private  utUlty  X  is  building  a  gener- 
ation Installation.  They  apply  for  rapid 
■mortlaatlon   of   a   130.000.000   plant.    The 


Defense  Production  Administration  ap- 
proves 925.000.000.  of  which  00  percent  can 
be  rapidly  •mortised.  Thus  over  a  6-year 
period  91S.0')0,OOO.  or  93.000.000  per  year, 
may  be  amortised.  The  Joker  Is  that  such 
amount  is  deductible  from  taxable  net  In- 
eome.  which  means  that  a  loan  equivalent 
to  the  taxes  which  would  have  been  paid 
to  the  UniUKl  States  Treasivy  Is  given  to 
the  private  utility  by  the  Amarlean  taxfwyer. 
Por  example  it  is  estimated  that  Washing- 
ton Water  Power  Co.  wiU  realize  a  tax  sav- 
ings of  93J30.000  per  year  for  8  years  on 
Cabinet  Oorge  Dam  rapid  amortisation. 
There  is  an  additional  benefit  on  the  basis 
that  by  leaving  this  money  in  tbe  private 
utility.  It  is  furnished  funds  which  normally 
would  have  to  be  obtained  by  a  loan,  and 
thus  there  Is  reflected  to  the  benefit  of  the 
utility  the  necessary  interest  charge  which 
would  accompany  an  outside  loan. 

There  Is  other  additional  benefit  to  the 
private  utility  when  such  amortisation  re- 
.duoss  tBTH^  nst  Income  below  the  book  net 
Ineoms.  bseanse  under  present  tax  regula- 
tions that  portion  of  common  dividends 
which  would  not  represent  payments  out  of 
accumulated  earnings  for  tax  purposes  would 
be  tax-free  because  such  payments  vrould 
be  considered  a  return  of  capital  rather 
than  ordinary  Uiconac.  Thus  there  is  a 
benefit  of  tax-free  dividends  to  tbe  prlvats 
utility  stockholder. 

Prom  a  report  by  the  House  Executive 
expenditure  Subcommittee,  issued  May  30. 
1061.  there  is  quoted:  "The  certificate  of 
neceeslty  program  Is  by  far  the  biggest  bo- 
nansa  that  ever  came  down  the  Oovemment 
pike."  Certificates  of  neceeslty  for  tax  sub- 
■idlzatton  (rapid  amortization)  to  the 
Northwest  private  utilities  are  as  follows: 


Utility 

Protest 

AsMxmt 
ewtiflad 

P«T. 
eeaurs 
allowed 

Ptrctnt 

Padfle    Power    A 

Yale 

938,000,000 

75 

Udit. 

WMliincton  Water 

Cabins! 

U.42&.000 

•8 

Power. 

Oorcs. 

PortlAnd  Ornrrsl 

PrttOB 

n.m.9t» 

« 

EIrctric. 

Idsbo  Pow«r  Co — 

Pnake  RItw. 

1D.M7.M0 

60 

Do 

Trsntmis- 
■ion    and 
■  obtts- 

1.566,tS7 

2S 

Uon. 

Lateet  bonanza  to  a  private  utility  in  the 
Korthwest  Is  contained  in  the  announce- 
ment dated  May  9,  1953.  from  the  Dsfense 
Bectric  Power  Administration.  The  Wash- 
ington Water  Power  Co.  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
applied  for  certificate  of  necessity  for  the 
building  of  a  transmission  line  and  substa- 
tion to  serve  tbe  American  SmelUng  and  Re- 
fining Co.'s  Van  Stone  mine  near  Aladln. 
Stevens  County.  Wash.  The  amount  re- 
quested was  9168.340.  DPA  approved  9143.- 
•90  with  penniSBlon  for  writing  off  35  percent 
of  such  amount  unaer  rapid  amortization. 
The  interesting  fact  in  this  situation  is  ths 
history  behind  this  line. 

The  Van  Stone  mine  Is  located  in  north 
Stevens  County  in  an  area  which  has  been 
served  by  the  Stevens  County  RBA  coopera- 
tive. When  information  was  received  that 
the  mine  was  to  be  activated,  tbe  co-op  pro- 
posed to  serve  the  load. 

The  servics  could  have  been  provided  by 
the  cooperative  by  the  building  of  6  miles  of 
line  from  a  BonneviUe  Power  Administra- 
tion substation  at  Spirit  taking  service  from 
a  116,000-volt  transmission  line.  Imme- 
diately tbe  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 
proposed  to  enter  the  terrltorly  served  by  the 
RXA  and  to  serve  this  load.  To  do  this  they 
had  to  construct  the  Une  on  which  they  were 
given  their  certificate  of  necessity  and  which 
Is  13  miles  in  length.    From  the  viewpoint  of 


saving  material  alone  d\irlng  a  defense  ef- 
fort tht  BEA  line  would  have  been  more 
proper. 

This  18  miles  of  newly  constructed  line  by 
WWP  ties  onto  the  end  of  an  old  33-kllovolt 
line  running  20  miles  from  ColvlUe.  (It  Is 
understood  the  company's  application  for 
the  line  calls  for  33  kllovolt  construction  In 
the  13  miles  although  locally  they  are  an- 
nouncing tbe  building  of  a  69-kilovolt  line.) 
Visual  inspection  of  the  additional  30  miles 
of  old  83-kUovolt  line  would  make  common 
sense  dictate  the  rebuilding  of  such  line. 
Thus,  additional  needed  defense  material  will 
be  used. 

Even  though  the  RKA  gave  a  lower  bid  to 
the  mining  company  on  power  service,  the 
decision  was  for  private  utility  service,  and 
construction  of  the  ir,  miles  of  new  line  com- 
menced. Now  the  private  utility  has  been 
given  tax  subsidization  not  for  the  purpose 
of  the  defense  effort,  but  for  the  pvu-pose  of 
competing  and  serving  In  the  RKA  area. 
The  most  liberal  Interpretation  of  the  certif- 
icate of  necessity  program  could  not  Justify 
this  subsidisation. 


CtatioB  Awarded  Hob.  John  J.  ^^iams, 
of  Delaware,  hj  We9lej  Joaior  CoUeft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXXNSTLVANU 
nv  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  4. 1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  Wesley 
Junior  College,  at  Dover,  DeL.  has 
awarded  a  very  fine  citation  in  com- 
mendation of  our  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  WnxiAMs].  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  citation  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecton,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo, 
as  follows: 

WCSUtT  JUMIOX  COUXGS  WCSLXT  AWAID 

C^ATION 

To  the  Honorable  John  J.  Wnxuics. 

OxxxriNcs:  It  has  been  said  that  poeltlon 
makes  the  man.  To  put  it  another  way,  all 
some  men  need  is  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strste  their  intrinsic  qualities. 

Tou,  John  Wiujams,  in  a  few  short  years, 
have  contributed  tremendously  to  the  veri- 
fication of  a  biblical  promise,  that  he  who 
seeks  first  the  Kingdom  of  Ck>d  and  His 
righteousness  shall  have  all  other  things 
added  unto  him. 

Like  Lincoln,  you  have  proven  again  that 
much  formal  schooling  Is  not  essential  for  a 
good  education — rather,  there  U  no  substi- 
tute for  indiutry  and  devotion  to  a  worthy 
purpose. 

Tou  are  the  product  of  an  environmental 
combination  perhaps  more  conunon  in  our 
society  In  an  earlier  day  than  now — a  large 
family,  a  Christian  home,  and  the  church 
whose  teachings  you  subscribe  to  without 
reservation  and  which  you  generously  sup- 
port— as  you  also  support  other  worthy 
causes. 

You  have  confounded  your  political  oppo- 
nents, and  sometimes  dismayed  your  politi- 
cal friends,  by  your  unwillingness  to  com- 
promise principle  for  expediency. 

As  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
you  have  concentrated  your  efforts  on  a 
phase  of  Oovernment  which  for  its  preserva- 
tion needs  such  attention  as  perhaps  never 
before.  Youi  success  in  that  effort  has  com- 
manded the  highest  regard  of  your  fellow 


coxmtrymen  and  Inspired  their  grateful  ap- 
preciation. Amidst  all  of  i:heir  plaudits  and 
In  your  wholesome  modesty  you  continuotis- 
ly  recognize  the  cooperation  of  your  col- 
leagues and  friends  as  being  essential  to  the 
realization  of  your  objectives. 

In  recognition  of  your  service  to  your  com- 
munity, your  church,  this  college,  and  your 
country;  upon  reconunendatlon  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  by  vote  of  the  board  of  triistees,  I. 
the  president  of  Wesley  Junior  College,  have 
the  honor  to  hereby  declare  you,  John  Jamxs 
WnxiAMS.  the  recipient  of  the  Wesley  award. 
In  token  of  which  I  present  to  you  this 
plaque  and  citation. 

Given  at  Dover,  Del.,  under  the  seal  of  the 
corporation,  this  3d  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1953  and  of  ^'esley  Junior  Col- 
lege the  tenth. 

[SXAL]  J.  Paux.  Slatbattok, 

President. 


Hie  Crises  of  Our  Times 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

or  PXMNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTA'IlVES 
Wednesday.  June  4, 1952 

Mr,  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
oto,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Dr.  Brendan  P. 
Brown,  dean,  the  School  of  Law,  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cses  at  Marywood  College.  Scranton. 
Pa..  Sunday  afternoon.  May  25,  1952. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  de- 
grees were  conferred  at  the  commence- 
ment. Thirteen  graduates  received  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  Achievement 
medals  were  awarded  to  those  students 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  cer- 
tain courses. 

The  address  follows: 

Tlix  Chisks  of  Otth  Tncxs 
(Address  by  Dr.  Brendan  F.  Brown) 

X 

Your  ExceUency.  Most  Reverend  Bishop 
Klonowski,  Right  Reverend,  Very  Reverend, 
and  Reverend  Fathers,  Sisters,  and  Members 
of  the  Faculty,  Graduates  and  Friends,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  deliver  the 
commencement  address,  at  these,  the  thirty- 
third,  annual  graduating  exercises,  at  Mary- 
wood  College,  the  first  held  in  this  buUdlng. 
It  iB  a  rare  privilege  to  be  thus  entrusted 
with  a  task  of  tbe  utmost  Importance  by  an 
outstanding  institution  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  chartered  as  it  is  by  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  conducted 
by  the  Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  long  noted  for  their  untiring  and 
brUUant  service  in  the  cause  of  Catholic 
education.  This  is  indeed  an  unforgettable 
occasion,  which  wiU  always  be  a  treasured 
memory. 

Members  of  the  class  of  1952. 1  am  charged 
with  the  duty  of  briefing  you  ss  you  depart 
today  from  these  hallowed  halls  and  this 
beautiful  campua.  I  exhort  you  to  under- 
stand fuUy  the  unusiial  advantages  which 
you  have  enjoyed  during  your  student  dafs. 
Only  by  understanding  tbe  significance  at 
these  advantages,  will  you  realise  the  ur- 
gency of  your  mission  to  dispel  tbe  dwrknass 
of  confusion  and  error  which  lead  to  wVL 
Because  of  inherent  defects 
America's  educational  sTstcm. 
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tagM  vatartaxmttXf  hmm  hma  tfanlcd  to 
larg*  mantocn  oT  ymmc  Aawrte*"*.  whf^  lt>» 
yuui— 1>— .  wUl  martt  ttw  WJilgg«>t»  dagr** 

till*  sprtns.  

Tour  e«hie«tloiial  traliilBg  ^■f****  ™* 
•pired  by  an  Intrtleetiial  »»*  titiltu*!  enl- 
tnre  whleh  ta  fooaded  on  th»  wlMleaB  oC 
dlTtn*  rereJrtloB  and  «»•  profound  Inalgma 
of  a  i*llo«opWeal  tnOnkm  bum  by  math 
masters   as  ArlMotls  and   Aqntnas,  Suva, 
and   BcDarmlne,   Chesterton   and   MarttslB. 
Ttils  rultnre  was  created  toy  eomttoing  tb» 
noMest  elements  at  pmgut  life  and  iMralns, 
acquired  by  perception  of  the  natural  law, 
and  its  implications,  with  the  tnittaa  d  di- 
vine posmre  law.    Ton  haw  not  Ju«*  merely 
studied  the  ar\fspi.  development,  and  social 
effects  of  this  culture  on  the  cosnparatlva 
level  In  relation  to  opposed  onltores,  wttto 
their  resulting  modes  of  Ule.  both  indlvMoal 
and  natlonaL    You  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  Immutable  and  eternal  truth  con- 
stitutes   the    bed   rock   foondatlon   of   the 
Christian-scholastic    tradition    of    thought 
and  action,  and  that  Its  surrtrml  and  propa- 
gation  are   essential   for   the   happiness   of 
man  on  earth  and  for  his  salvation  In  the 
hereafter. 

This  tradition  produced  western  clvlllBa- 
tlon  by  Ufttec  o>B.a  from  the  abyss  ol  bar- 
barism, aad  BOW  ak>ae  ptufKles  the  cohesive 
force  holding  that  etvUiaaklon  together,  as 
It  courageoualy  awaits  Its  greatest  cxlsis  in 
the  impending  final  showdown  with  com- 
munism.     It    wrote    iha    lfa«ii»    Carta    In 
12X6,  dictated  the  Declaration  of  Xndeptend- 
ence  In  1778.  inspired  the  American  BUI  of 
Rights  to  1789,  and  charted  the  course  of 
constitutional  law  In  the  U&ltcd  States  from 
the   days  ot  John  Marahall.     Ik  SMklndled 
maxtmuia  faith  In  the  higli  Tatasa  of  man. 
by  esaltinc  him  to  Um  staftxjs  d  an  adopted 
ion  of  Almighty  Ood.    It  atone  can  give  a»- 
STiraaca  of  tlie  existence  of  an  extrinsic  au- 
thority by  way  of  rational  justification  of 
the  e^tttarlan  principle  which  subordinates 
ctvil  authority,  and  proclaims  bmaan  rights. 
Am*rfcP«w  educatlonlate  agraa  Hmt  tbe  porw 
poM  of  •  cflUcg*  adDcatlan,  gexMrally  speak- 
iBg,  Is  to  prepare  the  student  for  happy  and 
sueeeasful  living,  with  ciqpaclty  to  maXe  per- 
sonal ^"^  fjvotyi  adjustments  after  gradua- 
tion.    TbiB  Is  to  be  done  by  providing  a 
^    broad  foundation  of  learning,    "nils.  In  turn. 
Is  to  be  accomplished  by  acquainting  the 
student    In   varytng   degrees,   with   at    least 
elementary  notions  of  the  Uterary.  rational, 
social,  and  natxiral  sciences,   so  as  to  de- 
velop skills  and  disciplines,  which  will  fa- 
ellltata  advanced  and  speciallaed  study  In 
any  field  clioaen.    Ocnaral  iDaamiedgm  at  the 
humanlstie  soureca  and  of  the  great  booka 
of  the  pact,  containing  mrasagrs  d  signifi- 
cance, concerning  man,  law,  the  state,  tha 
fankOy.  and  God.  may  even  be  deemed  e»- 
eentlal. 

But  your  preparatton  has  gone  far  beytaad 
these  alms  o€  American  collage  adueatlon. 
Tou  have  beoa  trained  to  rwrognl—  tbe  work- 
ing of  a  divine  purpoae  tn  tha  Cxmmm,  ot  ttks 
coeanos.  You  have  been  given  deftntte  mor- 
al crftOTla  for  weighing  tnterasta  and  clataa. 
BO  necessary  In  tfee  process  at  latter  spcdal- 
tacd  Investigation  and  creaittve  thinking. 
Ton  have  studied  the  baste  sctenrea  not 
ncraly  In  terms  of  tragmpntsry  tacts  and 
poattlrtrtlc  phenomena,  but  of  ultlmatdy 
tinifled  totality,  intended  to  serve  the  tndi- 
iMnal  human  being.  These  adcnces  have 
nuKiided  tnterrdatad  aspects  of  a  divlna 
creation,  both  animate  and  Inanimate. 

to  addition,  the  transcendent  superiori- 
ty d  tha  sapamattural  life,  as  compared  wltli 
tlM  soieiy  naToral.  has  baen  made  known  to 
you.  Trisali  of  Onrlsttan  living  which  snm- 
BMn  you  to  tha  practtca  of  virtue  have 
played  an  important  pari  In  your  education. 
Thay  flxoaad  those  of  tbt  good  pagan,  who 
relies  enlwlvely  vpon  tba  aatuial  law  for 
his  guide. 


left  undc 
to  prvpara  yon  fully  tor  a  life  «f  fiultfut 

service  to  your  family  and  friends,  to  dnrds 
aad  stotai  to  aoaaty.  and  to  yam  Otor. 
Toiv  own  psnonal  spArttual  kBpsovHSiB^ 
loiellaetual  bansM,  aad  enlttvatkm  eC 
I  Tiaaii  and  attractlw  parsanaUty 
tha  sols  ob^settvss  tntanded  toy  t 
hava  uasaiflahlj  dadltatsil  tkenaalraa  to 
your  adueatkkn. 
Tonr  futures 
Some  wfll  go  Into  tbe  tiislniii  and  pr««as- 
sional  worWs,  others  will  marry  and  an* 
take   the   task    of 

others  will  answer  the  call  to  a  rellgU 
cation.    But  despite  this  diversity  of  future 
career,  your  stewardship  dcasands  that  yon 
make  the  beet  poeslble  use  of  what  you  bava 
received  within  the  Itedts  of  your  own  talents 
and  the  state  of  life  wMek  you  win  chooaa. 
n 
Thus  far  I  iMkre  lemlndsd  yoa  of  year  ra- 
spoBSkbiUty  to  asr>ir-T  laadtrUkip.  wbertvar 
you  may  be.  In  the  light  o<  tha  Indlapensabla 
contrlbuUons   which   your   unk|us  training 
enables  you  to  make.    I  now  direct  that  lead- 
ership to  tha   Jifiaii   and  preservation   of 
those  truths  which  the  major  religicus,  po- 
litical, and  economic  crises  of  our  times  Im- 
peril.    These  crises  have  resulted  from  tha 
uncciHlng  presanres  of  falss  and  oftsr  ma- 
licious philosophies,  which  have  created  de- 
structive laterpietations  oT  what  is  good  for 
society     and     Its     constituents,     and     now 
threaten  to  win  the  support  of  civil  author- 
ity for  tbs  tmptamantatkm  of  ttooaa  Inter- 
pretatloDB. 

The  first  crlsla  Is  rHlglooa.  both  at  home 
aiM*  abroad.  There  la  no  need  for  me  to  da- 
plct  the  deadly  struggle  which  ixas  long  been 
waged  and  continues  to  be  waged,  day  by  day. 
thiougtaout  tha  captlva  countries  of  the 
workl,  between  Christianity,  indeed  all  tra- 
ditional forms  of  religion,  and  the  ruth- 
less forces  of  militant,  athetstlc  communism, 
in  recent  years,  however.  In  certain  areas  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain,  communism  hss  ac- 
mmmndafad  Itself  to  tbs  principle  that  ervy 
human  society  requires  the  existence  of  a 
rcUglous  Instltutkm.  Society  has  b««i  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Cosnmunist  Party,  and 
hence  the  religious  institution  assumes  tha 
form  of  a  state-controlled  church  which  be- 
comes a  convenient  tocrt  for  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, supported  by  Communist  civil  and 
military  aothortty,  not  because  the  Pollt- 
Imro  bellavas  in  the  dlvlna  mission  of  such 
a  chur^.  tout  becauas  It  aids  communism. 
In  other  words,  tbe  pre-Oommunlst  Idea  of 
the  divine  character  of  the  religious  Institu- 
tion and  tbe  reason  for  assisting  It  have  been 
chained  In  Soviet-dominated  ooontrlea. 
SecuIarlzstloB  of  the  church  Is  not  far  re- 
moved from  its  liquidation. 

But  what  of  the  antl-Comraunlst  world  te 
general  and  the  United  States  In  particular? 
Is  there,  even  In  these  sress,  an  erosion  go- 
tag  on  wbeteby  false  Interpretations  are  be- 
ing given  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  In- 
stitutions In  the  sphere  of  religion?  His- 
tory records  that,  at  one  time,  Christendom 
was  convinced  the  reUgloas  organisation 
shoald  be  a  stiouger  means  of  social  dlset- 
pUne  and  otdeiing  than  tbe  ctvn.  C3radu- 
ally  political  authortty  superseded  eoelesi- 
astleal  as  the  prhnary  agency  of  social  tflree- 
tlOR.  But  generahy  speaking,  tbe  stata 
continued  to  tegaid  the  church  as  a  dtvtne 
Institution,  and  did  not  exploit  It  so  as  to 
advance  a  matertaHstte  fMtoeofrtiy. 

A  greater  crMs  began  with  the  advent  oC 
seenlar,  sociological  liberalism  wbfcb  con- 
siders the  leHglous  Institution  as  nothing 
nwre  than  an  expression  of  tbe  social  In- 
terest In  safeguarding  morals  and  the  gen- 
eral security.  RmuM  this  view  ever  becoma 
wideapraad  tn  tbe  Untted  States,  and  par- 
tieulafly  If  It  should  greatly  infttience  tha 
Isgal  order,  the  strongest  and  surest  guar^ 


haa 


But  iinaa  that*  la  no 
will  not 
ly  to  prtvant  it. 
of  tha  Ian*  of  divcrea 
dartag  tbe  paat  60  yc 
It  tka  lagal  ordsr  ef  tkte  eoantry 
ytsMed  to  tha  prsssuta  of 
Stnea  tha  tun  of  the 
the  law  of  the  land  haa  tended 
mora  to  facUltata  the  severanea  of 
rlage  bond,  by  Increasaag  tbs  nambar  of 
gtuumfc  of  divorce  In  certain 
Bvklanca  of  the  growing  toleraaoe  of  tbe 
toward  divorce  may  also  be  noted  In  tbe 
policy  of  certain  Statss  to  radnea  the  period 
of  resldSBce  raqulrad  tor  tbs  reqnirtSian  of 
domicile,  wtaieh  b  the  beats  of  ^idlekal  )urla- 
dlctloa.  Tbe  legal  ocdv  haa  not  realBted  tbe 
clamor  for  saay  divorce. 

Tbla  la  what  happens  when  tbe 
bwb  I*  fsmowad  from  tbe  do  ■  sal 
tatloa  of  tbe  mslly.  Tb  endeavor  to  )uattfT 
the  centiaaatkni  of  this  iastitutlan  on  tbe 
sole  grounds  of  a  present  social  interest 
Its  preservation  Is  to  boiid  apoa  tbs 
It  la  true  that  for  the  tlms  belag.  tbe 
iatarsat  Is  welgbad  bmrily  afalnst  tb*  Indi- 
vidual clabBs  of  married  paraowa  la  moat 
dfvoree  actions.  But  this  te  only  a 
tlOB  of  a  social  situation  which  awy 
at  any  time,  unless  there  I*  a  retom  to  tbe 
CatboUc  ooQceptloa  of  tb*  tniliBOlabUlly  of 
tbe  marriage  contract. 

Other  aspects  of  the  reUgtoua  crIsiB  In  tba 
XTnlted  Statee  telats  to  the  breakdown  of 
tbe  home  as  the  center  of  raUglowa 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  sebool  la  not 
ranted  to  ssstwns  this  rssponefbllity, 

saty  in  public  or  quasi-public,  office  by 
highly  placed  governmental  ofllclals,  or  even 
by  representatives  of  a  sehooi  in  an  athletic 
omtesS.  To  thess  aspects  msy  be  added  the 
Bituation  created  by  tlie  stt*inp>s  of  paeudo 
scholars  and  quack  dllettantss  to  revive  old 
rellgiouB  anlmoeltles  and  hatreds  by  latst 
Ing  truth  in  a  hopeless  effort  to  liimp  to> 
gether  the  Pope  and  StaUn  as  joint 
of  an  authoritarianism  <rtini>i/»»i  to  the 
lean  way  of  lite.  Still  another  phase  of  tbe 
American  rellflOH*  erM*  stema  IXna  tba 
divisive  conftislon  and  corroding  suspicion 
engendered  by  irresponsible  pronouncements 
of  prominent  educstosa^yes,  even  of  the 
president  of  a  great  university — that.  In 
effect.  American  democracy  is  not  as  well 
served  by  the  education  offered  tn  tiM  prtvate 
sdiool  as  by  that  given  In  tbe  public  sebooL 

m 

The  Bc«md  crisis  1*  pomteal  In  botb  tba 
national  axul  Intn-natlonal 
tbe  religious  crisis  hits  been  caused  by  i 
tloo  from  the  pattern  of  the  divine  poaltiva 
law,  so  ths  political  crisis  b  tba  resstt  of  Ika 
denial  of  the  natural  law  wbleb  aaCakttibsa 
>  Umlts  to  tha  binding  f croa  of  hi 
law  and  tha  raparlty  of  the 
wOl  to  creata  rights  and  dntlsa.  latsmatioi>- 
ally.  the  rejection  of  tbb  law  aa  aa  Ideal  aad 
as  a  springboard  of  actton  toy  tbe  | 
of  tha  worki  te  the  astabbshm 
tioB  of  their  mfL>w  political 
as  tha  League  of  Matione  ssul  the  United 
Hatlnns.  bee  proved  coatly  to  tbe  cause  of 
world  peace. 

I  applaud  the  sincerity,  asal,  end  good 
fattb  wbteb  aseds  pnsslbls  the  creation  of 
two  oigana  of  world  antbostty.    1 
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tbey  may  liave  beaiv    It 
peetad.  howsfver.  that  tbe 
control    and    dliacttun 
greater  than  was  tbs 


tivs,  any  agency,  wkteb  bopm  to 

the  obadlaiee  of  natloaai  In  Am 

temporal  eutbortty  la  tbe  In toi  national  *>- 

■win,  must  be  eoncetved  aa  something  mora 


than  a  laaguo  or  union  of  nation*,  rastlnf 
merely  upon  a  compact  between  the  great 
powers.  It  must  be  a  political  Institution 
which  Blalai*  to  represent,  and  aetuaUy  does 
represent,  world  society  ttaelf ,  not  merely  na- 
tions. Its  title  to  world  authority  must  be 
sanctioned  by  thoe*  *eif  *vld*Pt  ordering 
princlplw  of  justloe  whleb  prseade  treaties 
and  conventlona.  and  which  bind  nations 
juridically,  despite  their  sptuious  claims  to 
unlimited  autoaomy  and  nnre*tralaed  eor- 
erelgnty. 

The  recent  Anglo-Iranian  OH  Co.  case  will 
Ulustrata  tbe  erroneons  eoneepttoo  of  world 
aoctetf  and  of  International  law  which 
dominate*  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  shaD  not  pass  judgment 
upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy  Itsrtf. 
The  Security  Ooundl  did  not  support  the 
bitarlm  measures  of  protection,  bandsrt 
down  by  tbe  Intsmational  Cotirt  of  Justice. 
beeeiMe  of  an  Inherent  weeknam  eauaed  bf 
a  fallaeious  oonoeptlon  of  world  society, 
which  threatens  the  very  salstance  of  tbe 
United  Hationa. 

On  Jtily  8.  1981,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  handed  down  an  order  to  prevent 
Irreparable  rtsmage  to  the  ptoveity  Invotwed. 
pending  a  final  decision  by  ths  Court  on  tbe 
Biertta  of  tbe  dispute  in  which  Ormt  Britain 
bad  lastltttted  proneedtng*  on  May  26.  IMI. 
to  redreas  tb*  Injustice  "'^'-^^d  to  have 
resulted  from  Iran's  nationalisation  of  Its 
oil  Industry.  An  agreement  had  beeu  made 
by  Xraa  (then  Penia)  wttto  the  Angto- 
Iraalaa  Oil  Co.,  wtilcb  gave  tbe  latter 
the  asduaive  right,  or  oonoession.  to  axtraet 
and  teAne  petroleum  In  Iranian  territory. 

The  order  of  tbe  Court  was  eonunnnlratad 
to  tb*  partlM  and  to  tbe  Security  CounelL 
ban  Ignored  it  as  an  Interfarsoo*  with  ita 
internal  aflalra,  refusing  to  ooosply  on  a 
tbaory  ef  absolute  poUtloal,  lagal  and  moral 
aovaieignty.  The  Court  had  no  power  to  en- 
Soro*  Its  order.  Later.  Great  Britain  ra- 
quaatad  the  Security  Council  to  call  upon 
Iran  to  comply  with  the  order.  The  Security 
CoonoU  voted  to  dleeosa  tbe  matter,  with 
RtMala  and  Yugoslavia  dissenting.  After 
eonalderable  debate,  however,  tbe  Ooundl 
fefaaad  to  aupport  the  Court  and  adjourned 
on  October  IS.  Its  nMmbers  were  swayed  by 
a  oonespt  of  sscssslva  netlnnal  sovsrelgnty. 

Mo  dommtlc  *y*tam  of  law  and  order  could 
function  if  each  dtlaen  had  authority  to  da- 
eide  whether  his  case  eaaa*  within  tb*  juris- 
diction of  tba  courts  of  hie  cauntry.  To 
admit  the  right  ol  any  stats  to  decide  what 
1*  an  lasue  of  International  law.^and  to  In- 
terprot  the  extent  of  Ita  duty  to  be  bound 
by  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  tbs  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  would  be  to  de- 
stroy the  possibility  of  any  effective  inter- 
national judicial  authority. 

The  political  crlalB  la  tbe  United  State* 
has  been  in  the  making  ever  ^noe  the  genesis 
of  American  democracy  at  tbe  time  ot  the 
Deeiaration  of  Ind*pend*oce  and  tbe  adop- 
tion of  tbe  Federal  Conatltutkm  with  It* 
BlU  ot  Rti^ta.  Stnoe  that  tbne.  two  aebool* 
of  pollttcal  thought  have  odered  conflicting 
interpretations  of  tbses  docunkents  which 
launebed  the  Bepublic  on  It*  way.  One  ha* 
viewed  thorn  written  guarantiee  of  human 
rights  M  ssprssstv*  of  an  anteeadent  Ideal 
moral  order,  existing  extnnaloally  to  tbe 
willa  of  tbe  people  and  the  sovereign,  and 
Of  all  groupa.  aconomle  and  otherwise.  Thi* 
order  alone  can  justify  the  e»t*t*ne*  of  *elf 
evident,  inalienable  rights,  supply  Just  con- 
tent for  the  development  of  such  concepts  as 
due  prooees  and  equal  protection  of  the  law, 
and  set  Umlts  to  tbe  implied  and  inherent 
powers  of  government. 

The  other  school  ot  thought  made  tbe  jus- 
tiee  of  the  denkocratic  process  wholly  da- 
tsrmlnablB  by  majority  vote,  oonrtdsred  the 
Will  of  tbe  people,  as  e^weaaed  through  their 
d«ly  elected  repreeentaUve*.  moraUy  *u- 
and  Tlewed  tb*  ConsUtutkn  a*  a 
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ln*trum*Bt  wtaieh  i*  to  be 

taehed  f^m  the  moral  order.  This 
sound  view  leads  to  the  conclusion,  either 
that  the  Oouetltntlon  Is  to  be  construed  In 
t*raM  of  Hmlf,  wtalob  I*  Obrkjurty  a  Irttea. 
or  else  that  It  Is  to  be  interpreted  ao  aa  ta 
eecurs  tbs  intsrsst*.  aa  diatingntehed  from 
the  clearly  proved  equltlse,  of  the  politically 
dominant  class,  at  any  particular  tlms.  on 
the  basis  of  power.  Irrespective  of  the  com- 
mon eodai  good. 

IT 

Tlie  third  crisis  Is  economic.  A  variety 
of  catises  lias  contributed  to  it.  Thus  eco- 
nomic burdens  of  rearmament  have  been 
tmpoeed  upon  an  of  the  members  of  tlie 
ICorth  Atlantic  TVeaty  Organlaatlon.  to  pre- 
pare Bgalnst  potential  expansion  by  conx- 
munlsm  through  sggresslon.  The  burdens 
of  Great  Britain  and  Korope  liave  been  In- 
creased hj  tbtt  leswmtng,  or  cutting  off,  of 
trade  and  commerce  with  the  Soviet  Unkm 
and  its  puppets.  Tills  limitation  of  trad* 
has  been  largely  prompted  by  their  follow- 
ing the  American  poUey  of  eoonomleally  too- 
latlnff  the  Borlet  bloc.  A*  a  partlal  com- 
peneation,  tbe  United  Btatm  has  advaneed 
tbem  Minons  of  dollars,  not  only  fOr  por- 
posss  of  rearmament  but  also  for  tbe  sup- 
port of  their  domeetlc  eoonomie*.  In  00 
doing,  tb*  United  State*  ha*  accepted  a  great 
economic  responsibility,  which  has  increased 
eonjarad  up  tbe  speetw  of  Inflation, 
deed  doubts  eooeemlng  tbs  possCbQIty 
of  the  continued  malntenano*  of  oar  high 
stenderd  of  Uvtng. 

Under  artide  n  of  the  Nortb  Atlantla 
Treaty  tbe  slgnatorlee  undertook  to  "con- 
tribute towecd  the  further  development  of 
peaeeful  aad  friendly  International  rHatlon* 
by  atrengtheBlng  their  free  institotton*,  toy 
bringing  about  a  better  underataading  of 
the  prlndplas  upon  wbidi  these  iaetitutlone 
are  founded,  and  by  promoting  conditlona  of 
BtabUlty  and  waU-belng. "  Tbey  also  agreed 
tbet  "they  wiU  seek  to  eliminate  oonfUet  in 
tbalr  International  economic  policies  and 
will  enoourage  collaboration  between  any 
or  all  of  them."  It  wm  partly  upon  tbsee 
aasuraacM  that  American  ecoaomki  aupport 
waa  obtained. 

But  tbe  expected  eoonoasle  cooperation  wa* 
not  fortbeomiag.  Such  cooperation  baa  bean 
Impeded  by  tbe  malntananoe  of  eustome  bar- 
riers, ooupled  with  bilateral  agreement*  and 
miiltllateral  cartels.  It  failed  to  matarlallaa 
wiien  tbe  British  Government  decided  to  re- 
main aloof  from  the  Brhnman  plan,  pro- 
poeed  by  France,  as  a  step  toward  Suropeaa 
economic  Integration.  The  principal  f eatuca 
of  this  plan  was  to  crsate  a  aupranatinnal 
authority  to  pool  the  stsel  and»ooal  iZMlus- 
tries  of  Kurope,  with  a  tree  market  In  that 
fsographloal  area. 

Why  have  not  American  •ooiuaaie  sacri- 
fices caused  an  equally  generous  responsst 
Can  it  be  that  these  sacrifices  have  baea 
mlaooQstmed  because  of  failure  ot  this  coun- 
try to  make  it  plain  that  this  great  outpour- 
ing of  wealth  Is  not  ultimately  only  for  tha 
protection  of  any  particular  country,  or 
group  ot  peoples,  bound  together  by  cultural 
tisa,  but  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  in- 
ternational community?  Is  there  a  failure 
to  use  properly  the  dominant  authority  to 
which  the  United  Btatea  Is  entitled  because 
of  Its  gigantic  contributions  so  as  to  ori- 
entate and  even  exert  considerable  pressure 
upon  these  peoples,  beneficiaries  of  our  u- 
slstance.  to  Induce  them  to  accept  a  philoso- 
phy of  world  brotherhood  r  The  Soviet 
Union  fosters  acceptance  of  Ita  distinctive 
eoonomie  and  pcriltlcal  tlieorlee  when  It  ex- 
tends aid,  such  a*  In  the  form  of  grata  or 
technical  assistance. 

Ttm  urn  of  technology  and  tbe  perfeetlon 
of  tbe  machine  have  Introdneed  ai 
nomic  psoblame  Into  contemporary 
Tbeee  mmt  t>*  j^wiyetH  aalved  If 
i*  to  funivo,  and  if  tba  danger  of 


la  to  be  tmMtd.  Ooauauaiflm  oon^ 
tinum  to  *aplalt  tbe  ^levaacm  of  tbe  pro- 
letarlatk  partteularly  ia  tbe  lars*  induakrial 

centers,  and  to  promote  the  proletarian  rev- 
olution In  the  interests  of  the  totalitarian 
atate. 

the  pwat  eoonomie  acbievement*  of 
prodnetioa  whieti  gtvm  tabn  an  ever-tncreee- 
tng  eoctroi  over  tbe  phyeteel  world  about 
hbn.  The**  acoompOrtiment*  are  greater  ta 
tb*  demooratle  world  d  eapttrtlam  than  in 
tbetotellterlaa  world  of  oommunlem.    "ma 

tallstk:  world  are  Inaiiparably  eooneeted  with 
the  dHve  prodoeed  by  tbe  profit  motive  and 
tbe  Invitation  of  private  property,  with  a 
tateory  of  prodoVton  for  praOt  as  wen  as  for 
nm.  and  wKh  tbe  Ideas  of  interest,  dtrtdends^ 
reasrvolrs  of  capital,  eorporate  aetivlty.  and 
menbanlcal  tmprovemenU,  advanced  toy  a 
daalr*  for  addttlonal  praOts.  Indostrlel 
capitalism  makes  possible  tbe  maxlmam 
nralttpUcatlon  of  psoyty. 

Owners  of  capital  anvt  be  ready  to  eoa- 
ttzroe  to  OMke  eopee*»lon*  to  prrvent  tb* 
eoaleeeence  of  eeonomlo  and  polttlcal  an- 
tborlty  tn  the  hands  of  tbe  state.  Tbey 
must  eontlnne  to  toe  eootent  to  receive  re- 
doeed  ratM  of  retom  tTom  tnveetments.  to 
admit  that  the  aoolal  ngbt*  referable  to 
the  memtows  of  eertain  elssass  are  matters 
of  juirtlee,  not  merely  cbartty,  and  to  con- 
cede that  tbe  reasonable  freedom  to  acquire 
wealth  must  not  interfere  with  a  like  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  eodety  to  share  In  Ita 
dlstrnmtkm.  "niua  true  eemoaile  liberty  Is 
neltber  tbe  unllsatted  f>e«,dum  to  acquire 
and  retain,  nor  the  fieedum  of  tb»  drone  to 
campei  ttie  property  owner  to  guanmtee  *»• 
efal  security  for  an. 

l%e  democratic  revolution  ellmlttated  tbe 
servitude  and  serfdom  wfaleh  prevaned  In  tbe 
period  of  feudaHsm,  wtien  rating  orders,  sodt 
as  ttie  nolylltty,  were  tn  tlie  ascendant. 
Slavery  liad  meant  tbe  oompleie  aUenatlon 
of  the  work  of  slaves  wbo  received  only  what 
was  neeeseary  for  the  preeerratlon  of  llfOb 
apart  from  the  nature  of  the  work  performed. 
The  status  of  tbe  woilieis  was  traneformed 
Into  a  oondttlon  of  contract.  Bourgeois  hb- 
eraUsm  was  sometimes  guilty  of  injuetlce  In 
reference  to  the  alienation  of  tbe  sei  pices 
of  the  worker*  by  toierattng  Inequality  of 
exchange  as  to  work  dfme  and  value  nt<lm<L 
Within  recent  years,  however,  tbe  state  hm 
done  randi  to  reduoe  InequaUtles  tanpUdt 
In  the  succeeding  oontractual  stage  by  en> 
eouragtng  oollaetlva  bargalnbsg,  aad  by  In- 
•orlng  the  wuikeia  a  joat  retom  for 


But 

ing,  in  esrtain  key  indnstxtea.  la  breaking 
down,  and  raaultlng  ia  atalemata,  aad  tha 
atate  la  being  pertodically  callad  upon  to 
Intervene,  or  to  stand  by  and  permit  aa 
economically  wasteful  situation.  Herein  lie* 
the  economic  crisis  of  our  times  in  the  United 
States.  It  nrast  be  OMt  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  judicial  organs,  permanent  in 
character,  stallad  by  trained  personnel,  en- 
tirely removed  fTom  partisan  tnfluence,  with 
Jurisdiction  to  Invoke  the  authority  of  the 
state,  after  failtre  of  jwoouim  to  present 
methods  and  agencies.  In  other  words,  the 
arbltratlonal  process  must  be  superseded  by 
the  judleCal.  in  a  new  si^kara.  jTMt  aa  it  waa 
hundreds  of  years  ago  in  ttie  areas  of  dis- 
pute In  which  oor  tradtttomal  judicial  sys- 


oould  be  made  available  to  sui>port  ths  de- 
crees, whMi  would  be  beaded  down.  If  a 
oourt  of  aonnnmU  Justice  were  eraatod.  with 
Jurisdiction  restricted  to  dtaputac  gravely  af- 
racttng  the  national  eeomumy. 

Bat  jostiee  ia  S«rth*Md  bettor  I9  a 
voo*H  tathar  than  Wf  an 
r  ooUoetlto 


I 
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Social  Justice  means  equality  of  respect  for      the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  May  80, 
the  rlghU  of  society  by  both  capital  and      X952. 

r,  M  determined  by  impartial  autborlty.  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>, 
as  follows: 

"Tm  THnr  Blvs  Lnn"  Faobb  Btrr  VsratAira 
Mabcb  On 
(By  John  11.  Cummlngs) 
Many  a  man  in  the  newspaper  buslnees 
can  remember  when  nhe  thin  blue  line" 
was  a  standard  fixture  in  any  story  dealing 
with  a  Memortal  Day  parade.     With  the  pass- 
ing   of    the    years    the    line    grew    thinner 
and  thinner  until  it  disappeared  completely 
and  was  lost  as  a  standby  In  news  accounts 
of  the  annual  tribute  to  the  Northern  sol- 
dier dead  In  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  Inquirer's  magazine.  Today,  In  last 
Sunday's  Issue  you  no  doubt  discovered  the 
line  Is  now  down  to  four  men — four  living 
veterans  ot  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Of  these  the  oldest.  James  A.  Hard,  of 
Rochester,  N.  T..  Is  110. 

It  was  back  In  1868  that  Oen.  John  A. 
Logan,  as  commander  In  chief  of  the  Orand 
Army,  designated  May  30  "for  the  p\irpos« 
of  strewing  of  flowers  and  otherwise  deco- 
rating the  graves  of  comrades  who  died  In 
defense  of  their  country  during  the  late  re- 
bellion." 

In  the  beginning  it  was  known  as  Decora- 
tion Day.  Memorial  Day  was  the  design  stton 
given  It  In  1882. 

Before  the  years  thinned  out  the  blue  line. 
Decoration  Day  or  Memorial  Day  waa  pretty 
much  a  Orand  Army  affair.  Old  soldiers 
dusted  off  their  uniforms.  To  the  cadence  of 
marching  tunes  by  fife  and  drum  corps  they 
went  to  the  cemeteries,  placed  wreaths  on 
tne  graves  of  departed  warriors,  fired  a  valley 
•nd  heard  the  mournful  notes  of  tape. 

Although  there  la  no  lack  of  war  veteran* 
to  carry  on  In  the  tradition  of  the  Orand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Memorial  Day  has  be- 
come a  day  of  remembrance  of  all  the  dead. 
Veterans  organizations,  the  American  Legion. 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  so  on,  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  holding  appropriate 
exercises  at  the  graves  of  soldiers  who  have 
passed  on.  Generally  spesJOng,  however. 
Memorial  Day  Is  no  longer  a  day  devoted 
exclusively  to  honoring  the  soldier  dead. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  shortage 
of  soldiers  to  continue  the  military  phase  of 
the  ceremony.  Even  before  the  Civil  War 
vets  were  well  thinned  out  the  Spanish 
American  War  lads,  relatively  few  in  num- 
ber, were  marching  to  the  cemeteries  In  tbelr 
campaign  hats  and  canvas  leggings. 

Thousandk  of  veterans  of  the  First  World 
War  are  still  fit  for  Memorial  Day  marching. 
A  bit  on  the  paunchy  side,  they  find  it  dlfli- 
cult  to  keep  in  step,  but  they  march  and 
that's  about  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of 
them. 

And  we  have  the  great  numbers  of  veterans 
of  the  Second  World  War.  And  when  they 
begin  to  thin  out  some  60  years  from  now, 
the  ranks  will  be  filled  by  veterans  of  Korea. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Korean 
venture  will  go  on  and  on  and  on,  producing 
veterans  to  march  to  the  cemeteries  and  dead 
to  be  honored. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
old  soldiers  who  never  died,  but  simply 
faded  away,  feel  about  ovu  handling  of  the 
Korean  mess.  Could  they  possibly  think  of 
It  In  terms  of  Gettysburg  or  the  Argonne? 
Coxild  younger  men  think  of  It  In  terms  of 
the  great  invasion  of  France,  the  mighty 
movement  that  broke  the  back  of  the  Qer» 
man  armies? 

Come  to  think  of  it.  the  Korean  veterans 
may  not  be  eligible  to  carry  on  at  the  cem- 
eteries. Those  who  serve  In  Korea  are  not 
engaged  In  a  war.  President  Tnmian  says 
they're  In  a  police  action.   8o  there. 


Press  01  tlic  Spot 


Today's  problems  are  new  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  factual  patt«ns  which  are  In- 
volved, not  with  regard  to  the  factor  of 
choice  of  standards  or  ideals.  These  prob- 
lems may  be  separated  dlalectically  for  the 
sake  of  analysis,  study  and  understanding. 
But  they  are  not  separable  In  actuality.  They 
are  Inextricably  connected  by  the  fact  that 
they  all  grow  out  of  Interferences  with  peace- 
ful social  living.  They  tend  to  dissolve  the 
bonds  which  should  unite  men  In  common 
fellowship  and  good  will.  They  are  all  asso- 
ciated with  human  relatlonshipe.  not  with 
the  struggle  of  man  against  th3  mighty 
forces  of  nature,  imperUing  his  physical  life, 
such  as  deluge,  famine  or  fire,  or  with  his 
subratlonal  enemies,  such  as  wild  beasts.  In- 
sects, germs  and  bacteria. 

Man  has  Indeed  proved  to  be  his  own 
worst  enemy.  But  this  was  Inevitable  after 
the  change  In  his  nature  which  followed 
the  fall  of  otir  first  parents,  for  the  result- 
ing tendency  toward  evil  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  him  to  mlsvLse  his  great  endow- 
ments, even  to  the  unhappiness  of  his  own 
kind.  The  inner  crisis  which  has  precipi- 
tated all  the  others  Is  going  on  now  as 
always  in  the  heart  and  m'nd  of  every  man. 

Psychologists  with  Increasing  ingenuity 
have  sought  to  find  the  most  basic  irrational 
mainspring  of  human  behavior  and  have 
clothed  their  pnrHngs  in  the  trappings  of 
novel  semantics  and  mystifying  nomencla- 
ture. They  are  hopelessly  divided  among 
themselves.  This  is  because  they  have  failed 
to  coordinate  a  psychiatric  study  of  Lucifer 
with  that  of  Adam  and  Eve.  and  to  concen- 
to«te  upon  the  Inescapable  conclusion.  If 
they  had.  they  would  have  decided  that  ex- 
aggerated egotism,  or,  to  descend  to  the  use 
of  vernacular,  the  "big  head."  Is  the  most 
powerful  disruptive  drive  In  a  created  mind. 
It  Is  thU  which  makes  men  and  angels 
aspire  to  become  divine. 

But  essentially  human  nature  Is  good.  This 
U  the  key  to  faith  and  hope  in  the  future 
of  human  destiny.  I  am  convinced  that 
mankind  will  outlive  all  his  problems  and 
all  his  dlfflcultles.  and  discover  ways  and 
means  of  going  forward  to  new  heights  of 
mastery  over  his  environment,  and  over  him- 
self. The  goodness  of  human  nature  will 
stay  the  hand  of  evil  which  would  destroy 
the  human  species,  by  atomic  explosion,  or 
bacteriological  warfare,  or  by  the  still  more 
deadly  means  of  race  suicide.  Every  new 
weapon  of  destruction  will  eventually  be 
offset  by  effective  means  of  defense. 

Members  of  the  class  of  1953.  I  bid  you 
farewell.  May  your  lives  be  long  and  happy. 
May  yoxir  every  dream  come  true.  May  God 
bless  you. 


The  Thin  Bloe  Line 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  IMARTIN 

OF  PKNNSTLVANU 

Sf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  4. 1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  article 
entitled  "The  Thin  Blue  Line*  Fades 
but  Veterans  March  On,"  written  by 
John  M.  Cummings.  and  published  in 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  wrw  To«x 
XN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESSNTATTVaS 

Thursday,  May  29, 1952 

li4r.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 

a  distinguished  newspaper  writer  has 
presented  a  problem  to  the  country  that 
should  be  given  thoughtful  attentlotL 
Were  It  not  for  an  untrammeled  press 
In  this  country  it  Is  a  serious  question 
whether  our  form  of  government  would 
long  survive.  Men  like  Washington  and 
Jefferson  realized  the  Importance  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  fought  to 
guard  and  protect  this  great  boon  in  the 
interests  of  liberty. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  heretofore 
obtained.  I  am  Inserting  In  the  RxcoaB 
this  exceUent  arUde  by  Frank  Trlpi>. 
which  appeared  in  the  Olean  (N.  Y.) 
Times- Herald  on  June  2.  1952: 

PtSSS  OH  TBS  SroT 

(By  Frank  Tripp) 
It  seems  like  almost  everything  that  eoold 
threaten  extinction  of  the  newspaper  has.  of 
a  sudden,  massed  for  the  kill.  Mow  comes  a 
$60,000,000  Increase  in  the  aimual  newsprint 
bill.  If  the  newspaper  survives  the  rocketing 
eosts  and  fantastic  competition  it  now  faces 
tt  will  truly  b«  indestructlbls. 

And  tt  better  survive.  An  Independent, 
control-free  press  U  about  aU  that  stands 
between  complete  Oovemntent  domlnstloa 
of  American  Life  and  the  Ood-glven  rights  of 
the  people. 

Through  its  licensing  power,  Oovemment 
controls  all  vocal  means  of  comimunlcatlon. 

Politically  dominated  bureaus  say  who 
ahaU  build,  buy.  own.  or  operate  a  radio  or 
television  station.  License  to  stay  on  the  air 
must  be  renewed  at  freqtient  interrala. 
Oovemment  intimidation  and  star  chamber 
censorship  of  radio  therefore  exisU. 

Need  a  thoughtful  citlasn  know  more  than 
thU  to  realize  the  vital  necessity  for  an 
unfettered,  fearless  prsse;  beholden  to  no 
administration  for  Its  existence,  acoounta* 
ble  to  no  one  but  its  readers  for  Its  content: 
a  fonim  where  the  smallest  man  may  speak 
bis  mind? 

In  the  last  30  years  740  American  news* 
papers  have  diaappeared  through  failures, 
mergers,  and  consolidations,  in  the  main 
brought  about  by  mounting  production 
costs,  principally  labor  and  newsprint. 

Twenty  years  ago  newsprint  cost  940  a 
ton;  SfiO  at  the  date  of  Pearl  Harbor.  A  tlO 
increase  ]ust  snnounced  brings  It  to  glSg. 
Labor  costs,  largely  occasioned  by  Oovem- 
ment extravagance  and  attendant  high  cost 
of  living,  have  soared,  too.  The  cost  of  cov- 
ering world  news  hss  trebled,  since  we  took 
upon  ourselves  the  welfare  of  Christendom. 
The  Increase  in  taxes  you  all  know  atxmt. 

The  price  of  dally  newspapers  In  that  pe- 
riod has  risen  from  an  average  3  cents  a  copy 
to  an  average  of  B  cents;  many  now  moving 
to  7  cents. 

It  is  conceivable  that  It  will  become  10 
eents— and  for  smaller  slaed  newspapers. 
The  10-cent  Simday  Is  doomed;  perhaps  tbe 
15-cent. 

SmaUer  daUiee,  becaxise  advertising  rates 
must  rise.  Sellera  wUl  be  telling  their  stortoe 
In  smaller  space.  Fewer  printers  and  leas 
newsprint  will  be  employed.  More  report- 
ers, editors,  and  writers,  because  the  news- 
paper, so  long  ss  It  Uves,  wlU  teU  aU  of  tiM 
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It  cannot  survive  on  snatfihes  of 
MTObatlcs.  sob  alnfets,  and  onrameg. 
tatora. 

It  must,  and  wUl.  always  be  a  newspaper. 
And  most  people  have  to  know  the  news 
most  inportant  to  item;  tbe  details  of  ac- 
tivities in  their  own  eommoaity;  tbe  move- 
■ksnU  ot  their  petghhocm. 

That  Is  what  wUl  aavs  the  newspaper. 

But,  tt  seems  to  one  who  has  Uved  with 
newspapers  slnee  penny  paper  days,  $25 
Dswtprint,  916  a  week  printers.  glA  reporters, 
and  48-bo\ir  weeks;  tt  sssms  to  such  a  one 
that  It's  time  for  pubUahcrs.  newm»lnt 
■laksis  aod  labor  ht^j^t^  to  alt  down  to- 
getiMT  and  give  a  little  thousbt  to  tbe  gooes 
tbat  lays  the  goMcn  efls. 

■ome  day  the  gooae  win  be  no  more. 
a  newspaper  oould  price  itself  out  oi 
market.  That  wouldn't  be  so  cata- 
strophic If  tbe  gooee  laid  tin  cans  or  Inanl- 
mau  things,  but  this  goose  lays  a  vital.  living 
rorce  for  which  no  substitute  is  in  sight — a 
force  that  exists  upon  the  eagerness  of  the 
people  to  know,  and  owes  Its  aslstanoe  to  no 
Besnslnff  pow«-  or  deoMgoglc  sUte. 

Tbe  American  people  have  eboeen.  They 
have  made  new  friends  bat  kepi  the  aM. 
Bfcrs  aewapapen  are  read  than  ever  in  his- 
tory. Tlie  people  spend  more  for  newspapers 
than  tbey  spend  for  books,  magaslnee.  and 
an  oClMr  psinted  matter  eombtzied.  Fifty- 
fotir  aUUoB  aewapapers  are  read  every  day. 

This  eould  not  have  happened  if  their 
fvMnds  bad  met  people's  Inaattable  eagfl 
to  knew.  They  buy  three  times  as  many 
papers  at  S  eenta  as  they  bought  at  a  penny; 
Many  twtoe  as  asany  as  before  they  had 
ladla.   Tbe  man  people  hear,  the  more  they 


At  whatever  neoeeaary  cost,  tbere  will  al- 
vrmya  be  newspapers — tlie  poor  man's  univer- 
sity. If  they  befiome  prtoed  out  ot  tbe  reach 
«  SOBM  ttosy  Will  be  paaaed  around  as  tbey 
oryora 

ekMigs  to  tlM  people.  Tbe 
Amerleaa  economy  and  way  ot  life  wonldnt 
survive  a  year  without  a  free  prsas. 

Thoes  who  make  isewspapsfs.  the  paper 
which  they  are  printed,  tbe  labor  that 

I  them,  the  adverttasrs  who  I 
stkOttld  work  togetber  to 
within  tbe  reach  of  all. 

>  that  Is  Aassrlean  depends  npoo  it. 


aajMsbi 


Ettablnbmest  of  Reafistic  Pcrtoaal  la- 
Tax  Ex— ptioBs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

om 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 


Zlf  THS  HOU8K  OF  RlVBKSEirrATIVB 

Thursday.  May  29. 1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hare 
Introduced  a  Mil  for  the  puri)ose  of  In- 
creasing the  exemption  of  dei>endents 
for  income-tax  purposes.  The  present 
exemption  is  for  (600  and  the  increase 
imder  my  bill  will  be  to  $1,000.  This 
means  that  the  hasbaikl  and  wife  will 
have  a  personal  deduction  of  $2,000  to- 
tal and  each  child  would  have  a  further 
deduction  of  $1,000. 

A  serious  need  for  this  sort  of  leglsla- 
ttoQ  ezlflts.  The  present  law  does  not 
face  the  facts  of  life.  It  assumes  that  a 
married  man  with  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren can  take  care  of  himself  and  his 
Wife  and  send  tbe  children  to  school  on 
a  total  exemption  of  $3,000.  This  just 
cannot  be  done.    It  may  be  done  on  tbe 


Chinese  standard  ot  existence;  but  no 
wife  aixl  certainly  no  growing  children 
going  to  school,  with  the  appetites  of 
hungry  children,  can  be  financed  on  the 
sum  of  $50  per  mraith  which  totals  $000 
per  year. 

As  long  as  the  total  tax  rate  was  rea- 
sonably small,  importance  of  the  slae  of 
this  exemption  was  not  apparent.  As 
the  tax  rate  increases,  however,  every 
father  and  mother  is  made  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  going  into  the 
red  on  this  exemption.  The  larger  the 
number  of  children,  tbe  bigger  is  the 
red  figure  and  the  greater  the  burden  on 
the  American  father  and  mother  who 
are  trying  to  bring  his  children  up  fax 
the  manner  that  you  and  I  want  to  see 
American  children  trained  and  cared  for. 

This  bill  to  increase  personal-tax  ex- 
emptions is  not  a  new  tbotight  of  mine. 
Several  years  ago,  I  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  urging  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  an  increase  of  the 
personal  exemption.  This  speech  re- 
ceived national  acclaim,  and  I  think,  but 
for  the  comii^  of  the  Korean  war.  might 
have  produced  some  definite  results.  The 
new  bill  which  I  have  just  Introduced 
follows  the  program  set  forth  by  me  in 
this  speech. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  wiQ  mean  that 
15.000.000  taxpayers  wlU  be  taken  off 
tbe  tax  rolls.  It  will  mean  a  total  cost 
in  tax  reduction  of  $8,700,000,000.  But 
it  is  a  just  bill,  and  if  we  expect  our  peo- 
ple to  contlmie  to  have  faonilles.  ire  must 
give  them  the  tax  inducement  and  in- 
centive which  will  help  them  care  for 
the  families.  A  father  should  not  be 
penalized  taxwtse  for  every  child  he 
brings  into  this  world.  Under  the  pres- 
ent tax  system,  we  cater  to  the  family 
pet— (be  lap  dog  and  tbe  house  cat 


CaaparisM  of  Rattle  CasMlties  Uader 
Repvbficai  aod  Dcmocratk  Admiius- 
traftwM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


or  mw  Tc 
Df  THS  ROUBB  OF  RSPRESENTATTVBB 

TTiursddy.  May  29. 1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  1944  James  V.  Forrestal.  Secretary  of 

the  Navy,  wrote  to  a  friend  about  the 
liberals  around  him.  as  follows: 

I  find  that  whenever  any  American  sug- 
gests that  we  act  In  accordance  with  the 
needs  ot  our  own  security  he  Is  apt  to  be 
called  a  (adJecUve  deleted)  Fascist  or  im- 
perUllst.  while  If  Uncle  Joe  auggeets  that  he 
needs  the  Baltic  Provinces,  half  of  Poland, 
all  cC  Bessarabia,  and  access  to  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, all  hands  agree  that  he  is  a  fine, 
frank,  candid,  and  generally  delightful  fel- 
low who  U  very  easy  to  deal  with  because 
he  Is  so  explicit  In  what  he  wanU. 

If  this  distinguished  and  patriotic  man 
were  now  living,  what  would  he  say  as 
he  reviewed  the  tragic  Tnmian  program 
of  slMigbter  in  Korea?  What  would  be 
say  about  Truman.  Acheson.  and  the 
other  liberals  wLo  are  desecrating  our 


dead  by  yielding  to  an  appeasement  pol- 
icy that  is  permitting  Stalin  and  tbt 
Chinese  Reds  to  build  vp  their  Instru- 
ments of  slaughter  to  use  in  butchering 
our  hoys  in  blood-soaked  Korea?  It 
may  be  that  President  Truman  wishes  to 
outdo  his  Det*i.uiratlo  predecessors  in 
the  number  of  castialties  under  his  ad- 
ministration as  compared  with  theirs. 
If  tbe  people  desire  more  wars  and 
more  casualties,  all  that  is  required  is 
to  vote  f(Hr  the  war  party.  Here  is  the 
record  up  to  date : 
Republican  battle  casualtlea,  50  years: 

Theodore   Roosevelt 

William  H.  Taft 

Warren  Q.  Harding 

Calvin  Coolldge. 
Herbert  Hoover. 


And  here  are  the  Democratic  battle 
casualties  in  35  years: 

Woodrow  Wilson 834.  7S4 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 994, 893 

Harry  S.  Truman ..,._      109.  OM 


Total 1.  458,  627 

I  wonder,  in  view  of  the  war  record 
of  the  Tnunan  administration,  wiietber 
tbe  citL:ens  will  by  their  votes  in  No- 
vember 1952  send  more  and  more  boya 
into  the  dirty  afid  disease-inflected  dug- 
outs to  be  tied  hand  and  foot  imtil  they 
are  unable  to  advance  by  land  or  air 
beyond  a  line  fixed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Tbe  answer  will  come  from  tbe  sover- 
eign peopie  at  tbe  ballot  box. 


Caa  We  Upset  tke 


RcgweT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 


XM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBRTAlIvaB 
Monday.  June  2,  1952 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tba 
imlversal  goal  of  the  American  people 
In  these  critical  days  of  the  so-called 
cold  war  is  world  peace.  At  a  time  when 
arms  production  is  being  pushed  in  an 
armament  race  to  produce  tbe  machines 
and  ammunition  of  war  for  ourselves  and 
our  allies  for  the  preservation  of  tbe  free 
nations  of  the  world  from  the  spreading 
menace  of  communism  and  American 
industry  is  geared  to  top  production,  the 
American  people  hope  and  pray  for 
peace. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation  recognise  that  oiur 
national  goal  is  peace,  not  war,  and  that 
they  exert  every  effort  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  involved  in 
reaching  that  goal,  a  correct  evaluation 
of  tbe  international  situation,  axid  tbe 
formulation  of  a  foreign  policy  which  caa 
attain  that  goal. 

It  is  \7ell  to  remember  that  If  we  are  to 
realize  our  hopes  for  world  peace,  then 
we  must  win  tbe  Russian  people  as 
friends.  We  cannot  hope  to  convert  tbe 
Communist  leadera  ot  RuKia.  bui  li 
erentoal  war,  or  at  beet  an  eadtoes  i 
mate  ie  to  be  avoided,  the  Rqwiiii 
tOe.  tbe  average  Soiflet  dtlam,  mm  be 
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oonvinced  that  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  have  no  aggressive  intentions 
toward  the  citlzezus  of  Russia. 

Careless  talk  about  preventive  war  and 
atomic  attacks  upon  civilians  in  Russian 
cities  will  not  help  us  to  gain  the  under- 
standing and  cooperation  of  the  Russian 
people. 

If  we  can  reach  the  average  Russian, 
convince  ^<m  that  we  are  sincere  in  our 
desire  for  peace,  and  inform  him  of  the 
truth  about  otu*  democratic  way  of  life 
and  what  freedom  offers  to  the  individ- 
ual, we  will  have  done  much  to  attain 
our  goal  of  peace. 

The  following  article  by  Admiral  Alan 
O.  Kirk,  former  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union,  entitled  "Can 
We  Upset  the  Russian  Regime?"  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  is  an  excellent  re- 
view of  the  situation  in  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  methods  which  must  be  used  to 
reach  the  people  of  Russia: 

Cak  Ws  Urarr  thb  RtranAif  Rwaaa? 
(By   Admiral   Alan  C.  Kirk,  former  United 

States  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union) 

Kver  since  coming  back  from  Moscow,  tnis 
question  has  often  been  asked  of  me:  "Can 
W4  reach  the  peoples  of  Rtissia?"  So  I  think, 
the  first  thing  we  mtist  do  is  to  define  our 
terms.  Some  who  ask  the  question  are 
thinking  primarily  of  the  mechanics  In- 
volved: Can  we  break  through  Soviet  Jam- 
ming of  broadcasts;  can  we  get  printed  mat- 
ter into  the  hands  of  Soviet  occupation 
troops;  are  there  additional  methods  for  get- 
ting xuider,  through,  and  over  the  iron  cur- 
tain? Others,  however,  are  really  asking 
whether  we  can  affect  the  thinking  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  Soviet  population  by  what  we 
say.    In  other  words,  can  we  Influence  them? 

Perhaps  the  question  then  divides  into 
two  parts: 

(a)  How  can  we  reach  the  peoples  at 
BuBsla? 

(b)  In  order  to  Influence  them? 

The  problem  of  getting  through  the  Iron 
curtain  mey  be  considered  more  or  less  a 
mechanical  one.  and  possibly  it  Is  inexpedi- 
ent to  say  inucn  more  tnan  tlxat  tbere  are 
means  which  hold  enough  promise  to  Justify 
the  effort.  The  spoken  and  written  word 
most  likely  can  reach  enough  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  have  an  effect.  Whether 
its  fiirther  propagation  within  that  vast  area 
Is  possible,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  messages 
of  real  Importance  will  travel — sometimes 
faist  and  far. 

JAMKINQ  DISCXTSSXD   WTrH  BTALIIf 

The  more  complex  question  Is.  How  can 
we  Influence  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
Soviet  audience?  Back  in  August  1949.  when 
I  was  received  by  Stalin  in  the  Kremlin,  the 
subject  of  the  Jamming  of  the  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  was  raised.  The  Soviet 
dictator  turned  to  Vishlnsky  to  ask:  "Are 
they  saying  rude  things  about  us?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "very." 

"And  are  we  blocking  them?" 

"Tee."  said  Mr.  Vishlnsky. 

Then,  turning  to  me,  Stalin  said  that  this 
was  a  matter  to  be  handled  by  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Now,  the  point  of  this  story  is  the  ready 
assertion  by  the  Soviet  authorities  of  their 
own  right  to  prevent  the  peoples  of  Rxossia 
from  hearing  any  sort  of  news  from  the  out- 
side world.  The  masses  must  only  hear  what 
the  Kremlin  dares  let  them  hear.  There 
must  be  no  thoughts  that  are  not  those  the 
Communist  Party  wishes  the  people  to  have. 
Therefore,  everything  from  the  outside  world, 
written  or  spoken,  is  denied  to  the  people- 
Insofar  as  the  police  state  can  insure.  No 
newspapers,  periodicals,  magaslnes,  movies. 


pocters.  radio  broadcasts  can  cross  the  fron- 
tiers— tf  the  Politburo  can  prevent — and 
their  control  Is  very,  very  strict. 

BTn>XMX8S 

There  la  another  lesson  In  this  story,  too: 
The  instant  reaction  of  Vishlnsky  to  th« 
word  "rude."  "Yes,"  our  broadcasts  were 
rude,  said  he.  And  without  further  ques- 
tion, such  was  accepted  by  StaUn.  Such 
must  be  the  way  of  dictators,  for  criticism 
of  a  dictator  cannot  be  permitted — as  is  well 
known.  The  power  of  a  dictator  must  be 
absolute;  otherwise  he  falls.  And  freedom 
of  8p>eech  and  freedom  at  the  press  are  un- 
thinkable under  such  a  regime.  The  pwty 
la  always  right. 

Now.  we  do  not  accept  as  final  any  such 
dictum,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  masses 
Inside  the  Soviet  Union  ut  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it,  either.  Since  the  peoples  ruled  by 
the  police  regime  are  currently  Inarticulate, 
we  hold  it  is  never  rude  for  us  to  speak  the 
truth,  to  oppoae  tyrants,  and  to  extend 
triendahlp,  sympathy,  and  aid  to  their  vic- 
tims. And  that  Is  precisely  what  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  the 
Peoples  of  Russia  intends  to  do.  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  its  capacity. 

We  intend  to  build  carefully,  thoroughly, 
but  always  with  this  simple  democratic  ob- 
jective in  view.  We  don't  expect  to  accom- 
plish miracles  overnight.  We  don't  Intend 
to  operate  in  a  dream  world  of  push-button 
revolutions,  engineered  by  American -spon- 
sored radio  broadcasts,  and  we  don't  intend 
to  risk  the  lives  of  brave  men  by  irrespon- 
sible appeals  for  revolts  that  woiild  be  quick- 
ly crushed.  To  do  a  serious  Job,  we  must 
begin  with  a  mature  understanding  of  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  our  adversary — 
the  Soviet  dictatorship — and  of  the  doubts, 
fears,  and  aspirations  of  the  Soviet  people. 
owr  potential  ally. 

Having  Just  spent  the  better  part  of  2>4 
years  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  know  that  we 
are  dealing  neither  with  an  impregnable 
colossus,  nor  with  a  cnmnbUng  regime  already 
on  the  brink  of  revolution. 

Let  us  begin  by  understanding  that  when 
we  distinguish  between  tbe  Soviet  oligarchy 
and  the  people,  we  merely  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Communist  rulers  themselves 
have  steadfastly  proclaimed.  It  is  they — not 
we — who  have  always  insisted  that  the  party 
(wboee  membership  Is  never  more  than  a  to 
8  percent  of  the  population,  and  often  con- 
siderably less)  is  the  eole  fount  of  wisdom, 
the  sole  Judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong 
for  200.000.000  people.  When  we  look  closer, 
we  discover  that  higher  stlU  It  la  the  Central 
Committee,  then  the  Politburo,  and  finally, 
the  aging  Mr.  Stalin  himself  who  decides 
what  is  right  and  wrong  for  the  party  The 
purge  is  the  dictator's  instrument  for  dispos- 
ing of  those  party  members  who  disagree. 

When  we  say.  therefore,  that  a  vast  moral 
gulf  divides  the  Soviet  rulers  from  the  masses, 
we  only  recognize  Soviet  reality  as  34  years 
of  Commiukist  dictatorship  have  fashioned  it. 

Now  let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the 
people.  What  are  they  like?  Three  impor- 
tant elements  stand  out  in  my  mind  as  a 
guide  to  what  we  can — and  cannot — do  when 
we  speak  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Soviet  Union  today  is  a  cotintry  of  tough, 
vital,  young  people.  Civil  war.  terror,  fam- 
ines, and  World  War  n  have  decimated  the 
older  generation.  The  former  aristocrats, 
landowners,  industrialists,  and  middle  class 
are  all  gone.  Today  the  average  age  is  some- 
where between  31  and  35^a  new  generation 
that  has  sprung  largely  from  the  aoil  and  the 
city  factories.  In  the  process,  the  country 
has  been  moving  rapidly  from  a  peasant  to  an 
Industrial  basis.  Even  In  the  countryside, 
the  collective  farmers  are  cloeer  to  the  rest 
of  society  than  the  peasants  of  old  Russia 
were. 

The  second  big  factor  Is  that  about  88 
percent  of  the  population  Is  now  literate. 


■nie  difference  that  onoe  existed  between  th« 
educated  middle  claaa  and  the  backward 
masses  has  been  largely  eliminated.  Work- 
ers and  farmers  whose  parents,  or  at  least 
grandparents,  were  mainly  uneducated,  can 
now  read— and  they  have  an  almost  insatia- 
ble curloBlty  for  knowledge.  The  regime  has 
had  to  push  education  for  the  simple  reason 
that  illiterates  cannot  operate  complicated 
factory  and  farm  tools,  pilot  Jet  planes  or 
work  m  laboratories.  But  this  new  knowl- 
edge has  also  enabled  the  people  to  read 
classics  of  Russian  and  world  Uteratiue, 
whoee  moral  values  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  dictatorship.  The 
writings  of  Russia's  humanitarian  nine- 
teenth century  literature,  which  are  far  more 
poptilar  than  the  tedious  tracts  of  Leninism- 
Stalinism,  are  stimulating  independent 
thought  and  reflection  among  Intelligent 
young  people — and  there  is  little  the  Krem- 
lin can  do  about  it. 

oxrrsxBs  cowtact 

The  third  vital  factor  Is  that  since  IMl, 
many  millions  of  Soviet  civilians  and  sol- 
diers have  come  into  personal  contact  with 
the  non-Communist  world.  At  one  stage  of 
World  War  II,  the  Axis  armies  held  territory 
containing  about  40  percent  of  the  entire 
Soviet  population.  Millions  of  these  were 
deported,  together  with  Soviet  war  prisoners, 
to  work  in  German  factories,  mines,  and 
farms.  Whatever  new  hardships  they  suf- 
fered here,  these  millions  saw  with  their 
own  eyes  that  workers  and  fanners  In  other 
countries,  including  Nazi  Oermany.  lived 
better  than  they  did.  They  discovered  that 
the  Kremlin  had  been  lying  to  them  for 
many  years  with  its  {H'opaganda  accounts  ot 
unlimited  misery  in  the  capitalist  world. 
After  the  war,  more  than  five  million  of  thsae 
Soviei.  citizens  were  repatriated.  Including 
over  2,000,000  who  had  come  into  direct 
contact  with  American  and  British  troops. 

Similar  eye-opiening  experiences  were 
shared  by  Soviet  oOoers  and  men  who 
fought  their  way  Into  Bucharest,  Prague, 
Vienna.  Budapest,  and  Berlin.  Here  they 
also  saw  that  the  average  man  in  the  non- 
Communist  world  enjoyed  higher  Uvinf 
Standards  and  seemed  leas  fear-ridden  than 
the  population  of  the  Soviet  Union.  RmI 
Army  men  who  met  Anglo-American  troops 
In  the  spring  of  1945  were  exposed  to  an 
even  more  virulent  Infection.  Only  the  blind 
among  them  coxild  fall  to  contrast  thdr 
itatiu  with  that  of  the  average  British  sokUtr 
and  AnMrican  OI. 

Since  IMS  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Soviet  occupation  troops  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  outside  world.  To  Judge  from 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  recent  escapees, 
as  well  as  from  the  extreme  police  measxiree 
the  MVD  employs  to  reduce  their  outside 
contacts  to  the  minimum,  these  new  impree 
slons  have  had  a  powerful  psychological 
effect  on  the  troops. 

Thus,  we  see  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  country  of  Illiterate  muzhllca  nor  with  200.- 
000.000  roboU  who  believe  everything  the 
Kremlin  tells  them.  Instead,  we  confront  s 
yoimg.  hardy  people — only  the  hardy  sur- 
vive— among  whom  are  millions  who  carry 
some  real  image  of  the  outside  world  and 
have  transmitted  that  image  to  relatives  and 
friends. 

These  are  some  of  the  poeltlve  elements 
which  give  us  sturdy  foundations  on  which 
to  build.  If  we  address  ourselves  to  the  new 
generation  In  simple,  human  terms— steer- 
ing clear  of  pedantry,  dogma,  and  counter- 
dialectics  (of  which  they've  had  more  than 
their  fill )  —they  wiU  listen  with  Interest.  If 
we  constantly  show  a  sympathetic  Interest 
in  their  legitimate  aspirations  for  a  freer  and 
more  prosperous  life;  if  by  our  actions  in 
the  world  and  toward  them  we  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  our  quarrel  is  solely  wltb  their 
despotic  rulers,  we  will  gradually  reach 
them  and  Infiuence  their  attitude  toward  us. 
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W  will  also  bolstsr  tbetr  confldsnos  In 
ultimsite  capacity  to  shape  a  bettar  future 
for 


Let  us  reeognlM.  however,  that  we  fsos 
formidable  psychologlesl  obstaoles.  Wblls 
intslUgent  people  In  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
Kiev,  and  Odeeea  take  Kremlin  propsfsnds 
with  more  than  a  grain  ol  salt,  the  constant 
hammering  home  ct  certain  themes,  does 
Issvs  Its  mark.  The  Kremlin  has  not  jet 
tuifht  the  popxilatkm  to  hate  Americans, 
but  many  of  them  do  suspect  that  we  harbor 
■  MnieBlTS  Intentions.  Since  June  25.  1950. 
Soviet  propaganda  has  told  them  every 
single  day  that  the  South  Koreans  sttaeked 
the  North  Koreans  and  that  we  came  6,000 
the  Paolflo  to  help  them  do  it. 
r,  the  Soviet  prees  and  radio  con- 
stantly turn  out  a  stream  at  stories  abotit 
our  so-called  brutalities,  our  bnmWng  of  de- 
fenaelees  dtlee  and  villagas.  etc. 

The  real  purpoee  a<  this  propaganda  la 
plain:  It  Is  not  meant  nearly  as  much  to 
Instill  sythpathy  for  the  Korean  people  as 
It  Is  to  plant  the  insidious  idea  that  we 
Intend  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Bow  much  at  this  the  Soviet  dtiaen 
believes  la  not  entirely  clear,  but  some  at 
it  does  sink  in  and  creates  fear  and  sus- 
picion of  America. 

Sometimes.  sooM  of  us  hsre  In  America 
are  unwitting  acceeeorVs  to  the  Kremlin's 
anti-American  propaganda.  A  public  state- 
ment Is  made  or  a  news  story  Is  pubUitoed 
advocating  preventive  war,  the  dropptag  ai 
an  atomic  bomb  on  Moaeow.  and  the  Uks. 
Quite  naturaUy,  Soviet  prot>agandlsts  rs- 
print  theee  storlee.  stf seeing  the  more  laid 
parte,  and  serve  tt*^"*  up  as  proof  ot  Ameri- 
ca's sinister  Intentions.  And  while  you  and 
I  know  that  sUtemente  and  storlee  of  this 
nature  are  a  comparatively  rare  phenomenon 
tn  this  coimtry.  the  Soviet  atlaen  is  glvaa 
the  imprsseion  that  they  oecur  dally  and 
hoorly  and  are  repreeentatlve  of  the  attttode 
of  American  publle  leaders  and  the  Amerl- 
ean  preas. 

oaxer  warn  tbs  mmmhum  mjul 

Ttasn  Is  atill  aaothtr  type  ol  Amrtran 
ttttavanos  that  unintentionally  supplies  grist 
for  the  Ki«mlln  mill.  Ihat  Is  the  eareleee 
InveeClve  gainst  the  Russians  as  such,  wlien 
the  Stalin  clique  is  really  what  is  meant. 
The  Russian  people  have  more  reasons  than 
we  can  tally  for  reeentment  against  the 
dtetatorahlp  which  has  caused  thera  eo  much 
■oSwtng  and  bloodshed.  But  when  the 
Soviet  prees  and  radio  reproduce  Irreeponal- 
ble  attacks  by  individual  Amarinans  against 
the  Russians — attacks  which  dlq)arage  them 
as  a  people  or  describe  them  as  Slav  bar- 
barians bent  on  destroying  western  civi- 
lization— it  la  not  surprising  that  they  be- 
come uneasy,  suspicioxu  or  even  hostile. 
If  our  purpoee  Is  to  rally  them  behind  their 
Georgian  dictator.  StaUn,  for  the  sake  of 
aheer  self-preservation.  If  we  want  them  to 
believe  that  they  must  prepare  to  fight 
America  with  the  same  grim  determination 
they  demonstrated  In  the  war  against  Nazi 
Oermany,  then  we  ahould,  by  all  means, 
conduct  all-out  propaganda  against  the  Rus- 
sians rather  than  against  the  Soviet  dic- 
Utcrahlp.  We  wlU  earn  the  Kremlin's 
thanks 

DtCOUaAOl  THB  raOTLB 
Since  that  is  clearly  not  our  aim,  we  shoiild 
always  stress  the  very  opposite,  both  in  our 
actions  and  worda.  Our  aim  rather  sho\ild 
be  to  encourage  the  friendship  and  trxist 
of  the  Russian  people,  who  very  weU  coukl 
be  our  greatest  friend  and  aUy  in  prevent- 
ing war.  There  is  certainly  no  evidence  to 
date  that  the  peoplee  ot  Btiasla  want  to  fight 
a  war  against  ths  peoplee  of  America  and 
Western  Surope.  We  should  certainly  strive 
to  support  this  attitude  and  do  everything 
In  our  power  to  convince  t&sm  that  we  have 


only  fMltati  at  niendahip  and  sympathy 
for  thsm. 

We  ahould  also  be  dear,  in  our  own  minds. 
ttxMt  it  is  not  our  function  to  instruct  the 
varloas  peoplee  of  the  Soviet  Union  how 
they  srs  to  sirange  their  relationships  to- 
ward each  other.  That  Is  their  buslnees,  not 
ours.  Thtn  Is  no  surer  way  for  Americans 
to  arouae  new  resentments  sgalnst  us, 
rather  than  sympathy,  than  to  meddle  in 
such  matters.  The  democratic  principle  of 
eelf -determination  by  the  peoples  concerned 
Is  the  only  sane  guide  we  can  follow.  Be- 
fore that  right  can  be  exercised,  however, 
the  common  adversary  of  all — the  Soviet 
dictatorship — must  be  defeated.  That  for- 
midable undertaking  requlree  the  united 
action  of  all. 

The  Amoican  Committee  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  the  Peoples  of  Russia  intends  to  pro- 
mote that  united  action.  We  intend  to  help 
Soviet  eeoapeee  and  democratic  exilee  ot  all 
nationalltiee  to  work  together  in  a  com- 
mon effort  against  the  common  enemy— 
the  Communist  dictatorship.  W3  intend  to 
help  thera  reach  their  fellow  countrymen 
on  a  program  that  appeals  to  basic  hximan 
values  and  righta.  Our  goal  must  always  be 
to  reach  thoee  aspirations  for  a  freer  and 
better  life  which  the  overwhelming  majority 
at  the  Soviet  population,  Russians  no  isss 
than  others,  share  with  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world. 
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Mr.  CEUSR  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  the 
conclusions  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  which 
ftudied  the  subject  of  baseball: 

Xm.  COWCLUBIOMS 

BasebaU  is  America's  national  pastinie.  It 
Is  a  game  of  American  origin  which  haa  long 
esemplifled  the  finest  traditions  of  clean, 
vigorous  sportsmanship.  Its  outstanding 
record  of  honesty  and  Integrity,  maintained 
In  today's  chaotic  world  conditions,  is  a 
symbol  to  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  justly  point  with  pride. 

Professional  baseball,  however.  Is  not 
without  its  problems.  Some  of  these  prob- 
lems have  been  brought  Into  focus  In  the 
course  of  the  antitrust  Investigation  con- 
ducted by  this  subcommittee. 

OrganlBed  baseball  has  for  years  occupied 
a  monopoly  position  in  the  business  of  sell- 
ing profeesional  baseball  exhibitions  to  tlie 
public,  and  therefore,  has  constituted  sub- 
stantially the  only  market  for  the  services  of 
highly  skilled  professional  baseball  players. 
The  keystone  of  the  entire  structure  of 
organized  professional  baseball  is  the  so- 
called  reserve  daxise,  together  with  its  at- 
tendant rules  and  regulations.  The  subcom- 
mittee concludes,  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence reviewed  in  this  report,  that  profes- 
sional baselMill  could  not  operate  successfully 
and  profitably  without  some  form  of  a  re- 
serve clause. 

Because  the  legality  of  the  reeerve  clause. 
and  of  organized  baseball's  monopoly  posi- 
tion has  not  been  successfully  challenged 
for  decades,  this  Industry  afforded  the  sub- 
committee an  unusual  opportunity  to  review 
the  basis  for  our  Nation's  antitrust  policies 
as  applied  to  a  particular  case.  The  baslo 
assiunptlon  underlying  o\ir  antitrust  laws  Is 
ttiat  free  competition  is  the  best  possible 


guaran^  of  an  Industry's  progress  snd  pros- 
perity and  that  the  genial  public  wUl  be 
beet  eerved  thereby.  To  a  large  extent,  that 
type  of  eoonomlc  competition  In  the  baae- 
ball  Industry  is  forecloeed  by  a  compre- 
hensive and  reticulated  system  of  rules  and 
regiilations  to  which  all  aegments  of  organ- 
ised basebaU  subscribe. 

Organiaed  baseball  is  largely  a  self-regu- 
lated industry.  The  laws  of  supply  and  ds- 
floand  are  not  the  ineBorable  masters  at  this 
market  place.  Competition  from  other 
amusement  industries,  though  not  without 
influence,  is  comparatively  ineffective.  A 
more  important  substitute  for  regulation  by 
intralndustry  competition  is  afforded  by 
public  opinion.  Despite  the  tremendous 
popular  interest  in  baseball,  however,  pub- 
licity itself  does  not  afford  a  complete  guar- 
anty that  the  game  will  always  be  operated 
eo  as  to  serve  the  maximum  public  interest. 
Public  attention  is  primarily  focused  on  the 
major  leaguea,  although  organiaed  baseball's 
most  serious  problems  lie  in  the  minor 
leagues  where  over  90  percent  of  its  players 
are  employed.  The  public  has  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  economics  of  the  industry  and 
pays  comparatively  little  heed  to  the  intrica- 
cies ot  basebaU  law.  Moreover,  sven  when 
the  pubUc  hss  recognised  the  need  for  im- 
portant and  aflkxaatlve  changes  in  industry 
policlee— changee  such  as  a  revision  of  the 
major  league  basebaU  map,  which  would  have 
taken  place  long  ago  If  oompetltloa  were 
baseball's  only  m^**— • — the  men  In  control 
of  the  game  have  either  resisted  or  been  un- 
able to  make  deslrabls  changes.  Examples 
such  ss  this  havs  reaflhmed  the  subcotnralt- 
tee's  conviction  that  America's  antitrust 
laws  are  basicaUy  sound  becauss  they  are 
buUt  on  the  principle  that  free  competition 
beet  stlmulatee  healthy  ecxmomlc  projgrees. 

'Ihe  subcommittee  reeogniaes.  however, 
thst  basebaU  Is  a  unique  indttiitry.  Ot  n»- 
ossstty.  the  eeveral  dnhs  In  each  league  must 
act  as  partners  as  wsU  ss  competitors.  Ths 
history  of  basehall  has  demonstrated  that 
cooperation  in  many  of  the  details  of  the 
operation  of  the  basebaU  business  Is  essential 
to  the  mfii"V'"»"«^  of  honeet  and  vigorous 
oompetttkm  on  the  playing  field.  For  this 
reason  organiaed  baseball  has  adopted  s  sys- 
tem of  rules  and  regulations  that  would  ba 
entirely  Inappropriate  In  an  ordinary 
Industry. 

The  legahty  of  theee  rules  and  regulatlORS 
has  recently  hem  drawn  into  question  In  a 
series  ot  antitrust  treble  damage  actlona. 
Ptesrlng  that  theee  actions  might  endanger 
the  whole  future  of  oat  national  pastima, 
friends  at  baseball  asked  tbt  Congress  for 
legislation  granting  profeesional  basebaU 
complete  immunity  from  the  antitrust  lawa. 
The  problem  poeed  by  theee  lawsuits  and  by 
the  bills  which  were  mtroduoed  in  the  nou<e 
of  Representatives  and  referred  to  this  sub- 
committee required  careful  legialative  ooi» 
slderatlon. 

In  analysing  this  legislative  problem  the 
subcommittee  soon  recognised  that  five  al- 
ternative BOlutkms  were  available.  Conceiv- 
ably the  subcommittee  could  recommend  <  1) 
legislation  outlawing  the  reeerve  clause;  {%) 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bills  dealgnsd 
to  give  basebaU  an  xinlimlted  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws;  (8)  the  enactment 
of  a  comprehensive  baeeball  code  to  be  en- 
forced by  a  governmental  agency;  (4)  a 
limited  exemption  from  the  reeerve  dause; 
or  (5)  thst  no  legislation  be  enacted  at  this 
Ume.  Theee  alternatives  wlU  be  brteOy 
discussed. 

1.  SBOOL8  not  asaasfs  clatmm  ss  ovnAwsae 
Opponents  ot  the  iseeive  clause  crltlciaed 
It  prlmarUy  on  the  ground  that  It  makes 
possible  certain  conditions  which  are  in- 
equitable or  contrary  to  the  publle  Interest. 
It  waa  forcefully  argued  thst  the  unanvMbto 
status  of  ths  mlnor-lsague  ^ayar,  tha 
flcaUon  of  the  major  league  tecrttortal 
and  the  tendency  oC  farm  syatama  to 
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able  the  rlcheet  clubs  to  engross  the  player 
market  are  all  at  least  In  part  the  result  of 
the  reserve  clause.  But  even  assuming  that 
these  and  other  undesirable  consequences 
could  not  exist  without  a  reserve  clause.  It 
does  not  foUow  that  the  clause  Itself  shovQd 
be  abolished.  Witnesses  who  were  most 
bitter  In  their  criticism  of  the  reserve  clause 
recognized  that  lesser  modifications  of  or- 
ganized baseball's  rules  would  sufBce  to  cor- 
rect many  of  the  conditions  of  which  they 
ctanplalned. 

On  the  other  hand  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  established  base- 
ball's need  for  some  sort  of  reserve  clause. 
Baseball's  history  shows  that  chaotic  condi- 
tions prevailed  when  there  was  no  reserve 
clause.  Experience  points  to  no  feasible  sub- 
stitute to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  game  at 
to  guarantee  a  comparatively  even  competi- 
tive struggle.  The  evidence  adduced  at  the 
hearings  would  clearly  not  J\istlfy  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  flatly  condemning  the 
clause. 


a.  SHOULD  PBOrsaSIONAL  BASEBALL  BE  CBAlTTEO 
A  COKPLBTS  nCMtmiTT  fWOU  THZ  AMTI- 
TSU9T  LAW8T 

roar  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress,  three  In  the  House,  one  In  the 
Senate,  Intending  to  give  baseball  and  all 
other  professional  sports  a  complete  and  un- 
limited Inununlty  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  requested  exemption  would  extend  to  all 
professional  sports  enterprises  and  to  all  acta 
In  tbe  coQduct  of  tsach  enterprises.  The  law 
would  no  longer  require  competition  in  any 
facet  of  business  activity  of  any  sport  en- 
terprise. Thus  the  sale  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision rights,  the  management  of  stadia,  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  advertising,  the  conces- 
sion industry,  and  many  other  business  ac- 
tivities, as  well  as  the  aspects  of  baseball 
which  are  solely  related  to  the  promotion  of 
competition  on  the  playing  field,  would  be 
Immime  and  untouchable.  Such  a  broad 
exemption  could  not  be  granted  without 
substantially  repealing  the  antitrust  laws. 

Moreover,  confining  attention  to  organ- 
ized baseball,  It  would  seem  clear  that  before 
recommending  a  carte  blanche  immunity, 
this  subcommittee  would  have  to  place  its 
■tamp  of  approval  on  every  aspect  of  the 
game  as  now  conducted.  The  subconunlttee 
woxild  thus  be  approving  important  practices 
which  representatives  of  organized  baseball 
have  themselves  condemned.  The  restric- 
tions on  transfer  of  baseball  franchises,  to- 
gether with  the  enforcement  of  those  restric- 
tions, have  prevented  the  composition  of  the 
major  leagues  from  refiectlng  the  tremendous 
pop'Jlatlon  shifts  which  have  occiured  in  tbe 
United  states  since  1903.  Immtmlty  for  such 
restrictions  would  certainly  tend  to  per- 
petuate the  stat\is  quo.  Similarly,  a  com- 
plete Immunity  for  the  reserve  clause  might 
sanctify  all  of  the  terms  of  the  standard 
minor  league  contract  and  all  of  the  aspects 
of  the  farm  system  which  were  targets  of 
criticism  during  the  hearings. 

If  a  blanket  immunity  were  granted,  all 
Appeal  to  the  courts  from  a  possibly  arbi- 
trary decision  by  the  rulers  of  professional 
baaebiUl  would  be  foreclosed.  In  the  past 
the  reserve  clause  has  been  employed  as  a 
"war  measure"  to  fight  the  development  of 
competing  leagues,  sometimes  at  the  expense 
of  individual  players.  Although  Instances 
of  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  have  been 
rare,  they  have  occurred  In  the  past.  The 
possibility,  however  remote,  that  power  will 
be  misused  in  the  future  makes  it  unwise 
perpetually  to  preclude  resort  to  the  courts 
in  such  cases. 

The  above  considerations  are  fully  recog- 
nized by  men  prominent  in  baseball.  One  of 
the  leading  major  league  club  owners  frankly 
stated  to  the  subcommittee  that  he  "would 
not  be  In  favor  of  baseball  being  exempt 
from   the   antitrust   laws."*     Other   repre- 


sentatives of  tMsebaU  management  expressed 
similar  opinions,  as  did  certain  players  and 
sports  writers.  Xven  the  sponsors  of  the 
carte  blanche  legislation  conceded,  under 
questioning,  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  their  bills  into  Uw  with- 
out any  amendment.  Accordingly,  the  sub- 
committee has  decided  to  report  unfavorably 
H.  R.  4239.  4230,  and  4231. 

S.   SBOtnj>    A    rzDZBAL    AOEIfCT    BE    CBEATKD    TO 
BSOtTLATE    PBOrXSSIONAL    BABEBAI.Lt 

On  the  aMumptlon  that  the  reserve  clause 
should  neither  be  declared  illegal  nor  com- 
pletely Immunized,  it  was  siiggested  that  a 
governmental  code  for  professional  base- 
ball—something  akin  to  the  HRA  regulatory 
codes  of  the  1930s— might  be  adopted.  This 
subcommittee  claims  neither  the  requisite 
competence  nor  the  desire  to  draft  the  In- 
tricate code  which  would  be  required.  Con- 
gress cannot  properly,  nor  should  it.  enact  a 
comprehensive  code  to  govern  every  detail 
of  baseball's  business. 

It  would  be  unwise  In  the  extreme  to  sad- 
dle professional  baseball  with  a  new  govern- 
mental bureau  to  control  its  destiny.  The 
substantial  expense  of  creating  and  main- 
taining such  a  new  Federal  agency  should 
not  be  added  to  the  great  burdens  which  are 
already  being  borne  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. But,  foremost,  the  subcommittee  U 
thoroughly  convinced  that  baseball's  best  in- 
terests would  not  be  served  by  subjecting  It 
to  governmental  supervision.  It  will  be  far 
better  for  the  industry  to  work  out  its  own 
solutions  to  the  problems  confronting  it. 

The  subcommittee  is  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  regulatory  agency  for 
professional  baaebaU. 

4.  SBOmj)  A  LDCrrXD  KXUCPTIOIf  FOB  THB 
IVB  CLAUSE  BE  BMACnOt 


» Hearings,  p.  734. 


A  statute  granting  a  reasonably  limited 

exeoiptlon  for  the  reserve  clause  would  avoid 
the  principal  objections  to  either  a  blanket 
Immunity  or  a  flat  condemnation  of  or- 
ganised baseball's  reserve  rules.  For  this 
reason  the  subcommittee  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  wisdom  of  recommending  the 
enactment  of  broadly  phrased  legislation  In- 
tended to  accomplish  this  objective.  Such  a 
bill  would  state  in  general  terms  that  the 
antitrust  laws  shall  not  apply  to  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  which  promote  compe- 
tition anxong  baseball  clutM,  even  thot'gh 
they  restrain  competition  for  players'  serv- 
ices— as  does  the  reserve  clause — provided 
that  such  rules  guarantee  players  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  advance  in  their  profes- 
sion and  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  commensurate 
witli  their  ability.  This  type  of  legUlation 
would  lay  down  a  rule  of  reason  for  baseball. 
It  would  give  no  protection  to  activities  de- 
signed to  thwart  geographic  reaimement  of 
major  league  franchises  or  to  arbitrary 
blacklisting  of  players  In  the  course  of  a 
"war"  against  an  independent  league.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary utilization  of  the  reserve  clause  would 
be  protected  against  successful  antitrust  at- 
tack. 

There  Is.  however,  no  need  to  enact  a  spe- 
cial rule  of  reason  for  baseball  unless  such 
a  rule  ia  not  already  applicable  to  this  In- 
dustry. Organized  baseball,  represented  by 
eminent  counsel,  has  assured  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  legality  of  the  reserve  clause 
will  be  tested  by  the  rule  of  reason.  Though 
lawsiUts  have  been  filed  against  organized 
baseball  in  recent  years.  In  none  of  them  has 
the  court  yet  passed  on  the  reasonableness 
of  the  reserve  clause.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  not  disputed  baseball's  position 
that  the  reserve  clause  is  legal  under  the 
rule  of  reason. 

It  would  therefore  seem  premature  to 
enact  general  legislation  for  baseball  at  this 
time.  Legislation  is  not  necessary  imtil  the 
reasonableness  of  the  reserve  rules  has  been 
tested  by  the  oomtB.  If  those  rules  are 
unreasonable  in  some  respects  It  would  be 
Inappropriate   to   adopt   legislation   before 


sball   has   had   an   opportunity  to 

such  modlflcaUone  M  may  be  nec« 
Moreover,  the  type  of  general  legialatlon 
now  under  consideration  would  require  a 
series  of  court  actions  before  the  legality 
of  the  various  reserve  rules  and  regulations 
could  be  finally  settled.  A  series  of  law- 
suits under  such  a  new  statute  might  not 
differ  materially  from  the  situation  eoi- 
fronting  organized  baseball  today.  In  sltlier 
event,  the  courts  may  have  to  dUTsrentUte 
the  unreasonable  features  of  baseball's  rules 
and  regulations  from  those  which  are  rea- 
sonable and  necessary.  For  these  reasons, 
together  with  the  subcommittee's  earnest 
desire  to  avoid  Infiuencing  pending  litiga- 
tion, it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  anticipate 
Judicial  action  with  legislation. 

Aecordmgly  the  subcommittee  has  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  fifth  of  the  altematlvee 
stated  above,  namely,  to  reoommend  no  Isf- 
Islatlve  action  at  this  time. 

Kmakubl  celleb,  Chairmm*, 

Edwim  B.  Wnus. 

Btbom  O.  Roobbb. 

chauwcxt  w.  bob.' 

KcHirrrB  B.  KiATnra. 

WnXIAM  ICllCCVLLOOL 

New  Yobk.  M.  T..  Ifey  28.  IfSM. 

Bon.  iMAinjIL  CCLLB, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Study  0/ 
Monopoly  Potoer  Committee  on  tKa 
Judicimry.  Houte  of  Reprcsentativ**, 
Wathington.  D.  C. 

If  T  DiAt  lit.  Celleb  :  I  have  Jutt  now  com- 
pleted my  first  careful  reading  of  the  report 
of  yoxir  committee  and  I  would  be  remise 
Indeed  If  I  did  not  szprsss  to  you  my  ap- 
preciation of  a  Job  well  done. 

There  Is  much  In  the  report  that  U  of 
great  benefit  to  all  of  us  and  I  think  I  can 
assure  you  that  every  sugsestlon  made  by 
your  committee  wUl  receive  most  careful  and 
earnest  consideration.  Bven  though  there 
was  a  divergence  of  opinions  among  your 
witnesses  at  the  hearings.  I  think  you  wUl 
agree  with  me  that  all  the  men  In  beestwill 
showed  a  keen  wUllngneas  to  do  anytblac 
they  cotild  to  make  a  great  game  an  evea 
greater  one. 

As  we  undertake  the  difficult  Job  of  study* 
Ing  our  rules  and  procedxire  In  the  light  of 
the  committee  report.  I  am  hopeful  that  ae 
occasion  may  require  I  will  have  the  privilege 
of  counselling  with  you  from  time  to  tim« 
on  some  of  theee  matters. 

Again  my  sincere  congratulations  to  yov 
and  the  members  of  your  committee  and  the 
staff  for  doing  a  difflctUt  Job  with  entire  ob- 
jectivity and  sincerity. 

All  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 


Tkc  Arkansas  PUb  for  QtU  Rig kts 

LefifUtiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  mOlS  HAYS 

t»  ABXAltaAS 

nr  THE  HOT78Z  OP  RKPRESXNTA1IVE8 

Wedneiday.  June  4. 1952 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

recently  I  have  had  several  Inquiries  re- 
garding proposals  I  submitted  3  years 
ago  entitled  "The  Arkansas  Plan  for 
Civil  Rights  Legislation."  This  plan 
WM  outlined  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  2, 1949.  In 
opposing  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions I  conceded  that  some  legislation 
would  be  in  order.    Also,  in  the  interesi 
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of  national  unity  I  ur^ed  that  proposals 
be  studied  In  an  attitude  of  ccmpromlse. 
My  own  proposals  have  sometimes  been 
referred  to  as  a  compromise,  although  I 
hare  sousht  diligently  to  work  out  de- 
tailed le^dslative  measures  that  ooukl  be 
defended  on  moral  grotmds  and  at  the 
same  ttane  avoid  a  condition  In  which 
one  group  or  section  might  claim  to  have 
triumphed  over  others. 

I  realise  that  occasiooal  references  to 
the  idea  of  compromise  carry  a  degree 
of  odium,  but  if  fundamental  principles 
are  not  saertflced  one  need  not  feel 
apolofet!c  about  seeking  solutions  pro- 
duced by  the  spirit  of  conciliation.  In 
his  famous  speech  on  Conciliation  of 
America.  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  who  ever  lived,  used 
these  words: 

All  KOv«»T»nient.  indeed  every  human  bene- 
fit ar.d  enjoyment,  every  virtue  and  every 
pnidrnt  act.  is  baeed  on  eomprcmiee  and 
barter. 

In  order  to  comply  with  requests  for 
Information  resardins  the  Arkansas 
plan  and  m  vtew  of  the  revived  Interest 
in  the  subject.  I  include  the  following 
remarks,  with  slight  deletions,  which  I 
made  in  tike  House  on  February  2.  1849 : 


Mr  Hats  of  Arkansas  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  passing  at  a  full  year  atnos  the 
Preaklent  sent  to  the  Oongreas  a  messese  on 
dvU  rtghts.  I  wish  «o  dlacusa  the  algcUI- 
canoc  of  evenu  related  to  this  controversy 
>i-g1"»'«»g  with  the  BBoet  Dotcworlhy  fact  of 
an.  namely,  that  not  a  one  of  the  Prasldcnt's 
major  reeammendatlaos  has  been  apiiroved. 
It  ■mil IIS  tc  sae  that  It  la  approprUta  to  take 
a  second  look  botto  at  ttae  Preatdent's  msessge 
and  the  report  of  tba  Oommlsalon  on  ClvU 
BlghU  upon  which  the  meaaage  was  based. 
Ttie  proponento  of  tbe  avU-rlghU  procram 
wowdd  sorely  concede  tb^X  faUure  to  win 
HJSiSi— li'i'st  approval  of  a  atngle  item  stgnl- 
Am  that  there  are  valid  and  eubstantlal  ob- 
)ectloos  to  that  program.  At  tbe  same  time, 
as  one  who  has  Joined  generally  In  the  re- 
ststaoce,  I  am  prepared  to  coooede  that  there 
merltortoas  featuree  in  tbe  report. 
I  ooneede  that  the  continiieid 
aglU«ton  for  these  propoeala  should  be  eon- 
vinclf>ff  on  one  potnt.  namely,  that  the  prob- 
lems do  exlBt.  but  it  should  be  Just  as  clear 
that  they  do  not  yield  to  catcgarteal  eolu- 


The  Oommlaslon'i  report  Itself  cstrlss  a 
misleading  tabel.  It  deals  not  prlBsarUy  with 
dvll  nghts.  although  the  propoaals  havlnc 
to  do  with  antilynchlnc  legtelatton  are  di- 
rected to  the  beste  and  fundamental  right  of 
every  man  to  a  trial  aooording  to  tbe  great 
traoltions  of  oor  Judicial  system.  This  ie  a 
ctvU  right,  but  the  othere  deal  with  eoetal 
aeptraUons.  some  of  which  are  enttrety 
proper,  and  are  receiving  consideration  by 
the  teadershlp  of  tbe  reepectlTe  States  and 
communltiea. 

TXMlay  I  want  to  propoee  to  the  Houee 
that  we  oonalder  oomproaalaea  b— ed  upon 
thoee  «w«irtrtiiitr.  ooncessions  which  each  side 
Is  willing  to  make.  I  do  not  expect  any 
Member  to  abandon  principles,  but  I  would 
be  lees  than  frank  with  you  If  I  did  not  twge 
in  specific  terms  that  this  Is  a  compromise, 
that  It  springs  from  a  conviction  entertained 
by  many  of  us  that  the  controversy  is  divi- 
sive, that  it  tends  to  weaken  the  Nation  in 
an  hour  when  the  need  for  oeoperatlon  and 
xmlty  la  great. 

Southem  Rspiesentativee  have  been  the 
most  prominent  ones  in  opposing  this  pro- 
poeed  legation.  Pvhaps  our  reaction  has 
been  too  emotional.  Pertiape  we  liave  been 
inacctirate  In  sotae  al  oor  Judgments.  I 
note,  for  example,  that  on  the  question  of 
segr^atlon  views  sometimes  attributed  to 


the  President  are  not  contained  In  bis 
sage  at  aU,  and  we  may  not  have  been  metic- 
ulous in  distinguishing  bis  message  from 
contente  of  the  Commission  report.  I  am 
not  pleading  that  our  case  as  presented  to 
this  date  has  been  a  perfect  one  and  I  as- 
sume my  own  slure  at  the  responsibility  for 
these  deflciendee.  I  would  be  glad  to  recall 
some  of  my  own  Inaccurate  statements,  but 
I  can  assure  tbe  House  now  that,  having 
read  and  studied  not  only  the  massage  but 
the  report  Itself.  I  am  prepared  to  apply  a 
more  rigid  standard  to  my  presentation.  I 
am  aware  of  the  occasional  misunderstand- 
ing of  an  approach  of  this  kind.  Tbat  Is.  tlie 
presentation  of  a  aouthem  point  of  view.  I 
do  not  mean  to  offend,  but  beeauee  the  South 
livre  in  sttch  proximity  to  the  problem  of  our 
largest  and  most  important  racial  minor- 
ity— certainly  tbe  most  Important  when  dvU 
rlTbts  Issues  ot  this  type  are  considered — I 
believe  It  is  entirely  fair  and  proper  to  pre- 
sent Bs  a  background  of  my  own  thinking  tlie 
traditional  southern  viewpoint.  Tet  I  am 
Just  as  sure  that  the  answer  we  should  eeek 
Is  net  tbe  conventional  southern  answer, 
nor.  indeed,  tbe  nonsouthem  answer.  We 
must  find  the  rlf^t  answer. 

If  an  antwer  to  the  difficult  problem  In- 
volved In  the  propoaals  te  found  we  must 
study  the  problem  In  sections.  It  is  regret- 
table that  the  recommendattons  hsve  been 
submitted  as  one  proposal — impinging  as 
they  do  upon  an  tnSnlte  v»rletv  of  human 
reUtlons  and  Involving  widely  dUIerent  legal 
questions. 

The  South  does  not  ask  any  ei*mptlons 
from  a  statute  soundly  conceived  and  based 
upon  Judicial  principles  a->plylng  to  our  na- 
tional community  of  ISO/XW.OOO  people. 
Furthermore,  we  have  no  intention  of  disre- 
garding the  leglUmate  rights  of  our  minority 
citizens,  and  we  deny  that  our  opposition  to 
•ome  of  the  proposals  contained  In  tbe  dvU 
rights  report  is  due  to  an  uncharitable  atti- 
tude toward  tbe  Negro  race  or  any  other  race. 
This  Is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  speak  as  we 
at  the  majority  group  often  like  to  speak; 
namely,  at  the  iiappy  relatloashlp  that  exists 
generally  in  the  South  between  oolored  and 
white  groups.  But  one  reaeon  for  our  warn- 
ings Is  the  obvious  deterioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation 
which  has  resulted  from  poUtlcal  agitation. 

Tbe  dvll  rights  report,  stripped  of  featuree 
not  related  to  sectional  and  Intergroup  dlf- 
ferenoee.  contains  tbess  controversial  mat- 
ters: Poll-tax  repeal,  antilynchlng  legisla- 
tion, and  the  FBPC.  Let  me  speak  of  these 
in  order. 

TRB  rax.  TAX 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  poll  tax.  Here. 
I  think,  we  of  the  poU  tax  tstates  should 
give  ground.  We  wUI  not  vrlthdraw  oxir  ob- 
jections to  a  statutory  repeal  by  Congress, 
but  I  do  concede  that  tbe  r?st  of  the  coun- 
try has  concluded  that  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
tbe  payment  of  a  poU  tax  should  not  be 
required  for  voting  in  ovir  elections.  I  do 
not  agree  with  this  Judgment.  I  mean  by 
that  while  X  do  not  like  the  tax,  I  think  it 
Is  a  reasonable  exercise  of  States'  rights  and 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  substantial 
Impairment  of  citizen  rlghte  to  vote.     It  is 

a  policy  that  might  well  be  left  to  the  de- 
termination (d  the  respective  States.  This 
Is  my  own  judgsMnt — ^I  am  not  arguing  It. 
I  have  heretofore  presented  it  In  the  debates 
in  the  House,  but  I  realise  that  we  have  not 
won  many  adherents  and  that  tbe  reet  at  tbe 
country  wants  the  seven  States  retaining 
tlie  tax  to  get  rtd  of  it. 

But  repeal  should  be  by  eonstltutional 
methods.  Tlie  payment  of  a  poU  tax  ae 
a  voting  quaU&catkm  is  permitted  under 
the  provisions  of  section  a.  article  1,  of  tba 
rederal  Constitution,  and  Is  a  matter  solely 
for  the  Statee  to  determine.  It  is  sssertert. 
however,  that  it  Is  an  impairment — not  a 
quallflcaUonr— but  it  Is  dear  from  more  than 


one  decision  that  the  Oupreme  Court  off 
the  United  Statee  does  not  oonalder  tbe  poU  I 
tax  ae  oonstltuttng  an  impairment.  Nothing  • 
less  tban  a  oonstttutianal  amendment  can 
aooampUsb  m  a  legal  and  proper  way  what 
tbe  adherents  at  poU-taz  refMal  have  in 
mind,  but  if  tbe  oonstltutlonai  amendment 
is  offered — if  sUtutory  repeal  is  abandoned — 
I  think  there  will  be  no  trouble  at  all  in 
Inducing  the  people  of  the  poU-tas  Btatee 
to  aeoept  defeat  graoefuUy. 

ANTH.  T  NC'HlIfS 

Tbe  two  most  dllBcult  aspects  of  the  ctvO- 
rights  controversy  are  the  antilynching  pro- 
posal and  the  so-caUed  talr-cmploymenS 
practices  plan. 

The  lynching  evil  has  been  virtually  ex- 
tinguiahed.  It  is  not  a  national  problem. 
We  agree,  of  course,  with  the  authors  of  the 
commission  report  that  one  lynching  Is  too ' 
many,  but  lynchlngs  are  so  rare  and  tbs 
other  problems  of  criminal  law  enforcement 
so  tremendoiu  that  the  agitation  over  this 
particular  question  hardly  seems  fitted  to  the 
conditions  of  IMO. 

To  advance  their  cause,  the  proponents  at 
dvll  rights  have  Invoked  words  that  have  a 
rich  meaning  in  American  life — Justice,  de- 
mocracy, equality,  opportunity — and  yet  the 
proposed  application  of  these  concepts  Is  na« 
only  vague  and  unconvincing  but,  If  Imple- 
mented by  Federal  law.  would  actually  ob- 
struct the  realization  of  many  of  these  great 
principles.  In  grounding  their  appeal  for 
antilynch  legislation  upon  the  guaranties  of 
our  Judicial  system,  however,  the  proponents 
have  some  good  arguments.  In  the  realm 
of  econoniics.  tbe  references  to  equality  seem 
out  of  place  since  Individuals  are  not  equal 
in  productiveness,  but  in  the  realm  of  law 
and  In  the  quest  for  Justice  there  is  an  au- 
thentic ring  about  the  claim  of  equality. 
One  would  hsve  to  kr.ow  son»ethlng  of  the 
abuses  of  Federal  Intervention  in  State  and 
local  affairs  wherever  race  relations  have  bees' 
Involved  to  understand  fully  why  the  inva- 
sion of  judicial  functions  reserved  to  the 
States  and  communities  Is  resented.  This  Is 
not  legalistic  and  It  is  not  due  to  any  indif- 
ference to  the  terrible  evil  of  mob  violence. 
I  know  from  actual  experience.  I  have  lived 
in  communities  where  lynchlngs  have  oc- 
curred, first  as  a  boy  40  years  ago,  and  as  a 
young  man  In  another  commxinlty  about  3S 
years  ago.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
obeerve  the  aftermath  of  mob  violence. 
Every  sensitive  person  could  fed  the  paU  at 
anxiety  and  fears.  Reddents  of  States  that 
have  experienced  lynchlngs  know  enough 
about  this  to  verify  our  principal  point  that 
lynchlngs  are  committed  by  lawlees  people 
and  are  In  such  violent  conflict  with  our 
Ideals  that  gradually  the  processes  of  law 
have  been  fortified  and  violence  put  down. 
Tbe  passage  of  a  Federal  law  would  have 
lltUe  If  any  effect,  in  my  opinion,  on  tbe 
continuing  struggle  to  eliminate  the  evil 
altogether.  The  final  crushing  out  of  mob 
violence,  the  depriving  of  persons  suspected 
of  crimes  of  the  predous  right  of  a  Wial  will 
not  be  accelerated  by  a  Federal  statute. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  see  the  baslB  for  argu- 
ments tliat  have  been  advanced  by  the  Pred- 
denfs  Oommlsdon.  There  are  many  peopto 
In  Southem  States  who  recognise  tbe  sound- 
ness Of  some  of  these  arguments. 

I  have  written  to  a  number  of  newspaper 
editors  in  the  South  who,  as  a  group,  are  gen- 
erally alert  to  social  problems  and  free  from 
prejudice  and  political  considerations.  I 
have  been  impressed  by  what  same  of  tbess 
editors  have  said  about  working  out,  if  pos- 
dble,  a  Federal  statute  that  would  strengtbcn 
the  laws  against  this  evU  wttfaout  nselliig 
oounterinlluenoee  that  would  retard  tbs 
movement  to  ellmbiate  It  altogether.  I  re-; 
fer.  for  example,  to  tbe  dlsttngutsbsd 
oC  tbe  Louisville  Courier  Journal. 
■Uwtdge.  fomarly  ot  OaoBgia 
and  wlddy  respected.  Mark 
me  as  follows: 
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"Our  f alltn*  to  h*ve  a  national  policy  on 
lynching  affects  us  moat  adversely  all  over 
tb«  world.  The  Bunlana  use  It  with  great 
effect.  I  personaUy  cant  see  any  exc\ia«  we 
can  make  to  ovirselves  for  not  having  a  na- 
tional policy  on  It  and  for  not  making  prose- 
cution the  biislneas  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment where  State  Uw  enforcement  breaks 
down.  Dont  you  think  It's  anachronlatlo 
that  we  are  wllUng  to  legislate  about  motor- 
vehicle  stealing,  about  kidnaping,  and  about 
crossing  SUtes  lines  with  a  woman  for  Im- 
moral purposes,  and  yet  as  a  nation  we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  say  that  the  right  to 
life  Is  sacred  enough  that  It  ovight  to  be 
protected  by  the  Federal  Government?  I 
think  a  declaration  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  effective  legislation 
would  have  tremendous  effect  on  people  all 
over  the  world.  It's  something  we  owe  our- 
selves m  good  conaclence,  but  beyond  that 
we  do  owe  It  to  the  world  as  its  leader." 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  this  point 
of  view  to  recognize  the  fairness  and  the 
social  vision  of  the  author  and  the  rele- 
vancy of  his  comment.  The  question  of 
lynching  laws  tends  to  become  altogether 
a  moot  question,  but  since  the  whole  ques- 
tion enters  so  substantially  into  the  clvll- 
rights  controversy,  I  recognize  reasons  quite 
outside  the  practical  considerations  of  law 
enforcement  for  a  declaration  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  absence  of  such  a  declaration 
may  be  misunderstood  abroad.  If  by  yield- 
ing on  this  point  for  the  pxirpose  of  present- 
ing a  solid  front  to  the  nondeniocratlc  world 
we  can  symbolize  our  devotion  to  the  ideal 
of  equality  under  law,  I,  for  one,  wo\ild  be 
glad  to  attempt  to  work  out  such  a  declara- 
tion. 

I  do  not  like  to  begin  with  the  proposition 
that  racial  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
feeling  a  kinship  with  certain  minority 
groups  in  America  are  impoaing  unfavor- 
able Judgments  upon  xis  or  that  because 
the  Communists  abroad  are  exploiting  Im- 
perfections In  our  American  social  struc- 
tiure,  we  must  legislate.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  Communists  are  exploiting  isolated 
incidents,  but  our  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
fact  that  the  harmony  which  prevails  among 
the  races  here  is  much  greater  than  that  in 
any  country  with  a  comparable  situation. 
The  rights  and  privileges  accorded  the  racial 
minorities  are  so  much  greater  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  that  I  re- 
gard the  argument  as  to  anti-Communist 
strategy  as  secondary.  I  do,  however,  see 
value  in  assurances  to  members  of  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States  that  every  avail- 
able power  will  be  extended  to  protect  all 
civil  rights.  Consequently,  if  It  can  be  done 
constltutlonsaiy,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  can,  and  if  a  proposed  statute  carrying 
the  declaration  I  speak  of  can  be  so  phrased 
as  to  leave  unimpaired  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  States  themselves  to  deal  with 
the  evil  complained  of,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  grant  to  the  racial  minority 
In  this  instance  the  Federal  buttress  they 
regard  as  essential. 

Here  is  how  I  think  it  can  be  done:  Add  to 
chapter  13.  relating  to  crimes  Involving  civil 
rights,  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
a  simple  statute  making  lynching  a  Federal 
crime,  but  avoid  vagueness  In  defining  the 
orime  so  that  only  a  person  who  knowingly 
participates  in  a  lynch  mob  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalty.  Leave  out  aU  references  to 
property,  limit  the  Jurisdiction  to  offenses 
Involving  violence  upon  an  Individual  either 
In  the  custody  of  a  peace  officer  or  suspected 
of  a  criminal  offense,  and  reqvilre  the  Gov- 
ernment to  show  that  such  violence  was  for 
the  purpose  or  consequence  of  taking  the 
life  at  such  individual.  If  such  violence  re- 
sults in  the  person's  death,  then  the  motive 
is  Immaterial;  otherwise  violence,  to  become 
a  Federal  offense,  must  be  committed  for 
the  piirpoee  of  taking  the  person's  life.    Thla 


will  avcrid  bringing  gang  flghU  and  rioting 
under  Federal  Jurisdiction.  The  extensive 
hearings  by  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
previous  Congresses  sho\ild  be  convincing  on 
the  point  that  the  Federal  Government 
shovUd  not  be  involved  in  minor  dlBt\irb- 
ances  associated  with  race  antagonism. 
Leave  out  of  the  Federal  statute  aU  penal- 
ties upon  the  Innocent  people  living  in  the 
locality  where  the  crime  occurs.  Stripped  of 
these  extraneous  matters,  a  statute  would 
provide  assurances  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  concerned  with  the  saeential 
guaranties  of  organic  law. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  pro« 
Ject  Federal  authority  Into  only  those  situa- 
tions where  State  Instnimentalltles  are  not 
fvmctloning.  I  would  luld  to  the  statute  a 
limitation  that  the  Government  shall  not 
have  Jurisdiction  of  an  offense  In  States  au- 
thorizing the  attorney  general  or  the  Gov- 
ernor or  an  attorney  acting  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Governor  to  direct  prosecutions 
for  lynching  and  authorizing  the  State  au- 
thorities to  conduct  such  prosecutions  in  a 
local  government  subdivision  other  than  that 
In  which  the  offense  was  committed.  If  any 
State  agrees  to  exercise  its  sovereignty  to  thla 
extent  by  moving  Into  a  vacuum  that  has 
been  permitted  to  exist  In  areas  where  pres- 
sures and  fears  in  a  decentrallaed  Judicial 
system  have  prevented  effective  fvosecutlon, 
then  that  State  will  be  free  from  any  Inter- 
ference by  the  United  States  authorities.  In 
States  having  this  kind  of  statute  the  Federal 
courts  should  not  be  given  authority  to 
institute  proceedings  unless  the  Government 
could  show  that  the  proeecutlon  has  been 
impaired  by  willful  failure  of  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  or  the  Governor  to 
exercise  authority  with  respect  thereto,  and. 
if  s\ifficlent  time  has  elapsed  since  the  offense 
was  committed,  to  enable  the  State  law-en- 
forcement crfBcer  to  begin  the  proeecutlon. 
Thus,  we  would  be  able  to  say  to  any  State 
complaining  of  Federal  Intervention  In  this 
type  of  offense  that  if  intervention  shall  be- 
come Intolerable  all  that  the  people  of  that 
State  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  adopt  the 
statute  as  described. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  some  research 
and  I  have  consulted  with  many  students  of 
the  problem  In  an  effort  to  work  out  a  sound 
approach,  one  that  can  be  defended.  In 
previous  debates  on  the  subject  we  have  had 
presented  only  the  question  of  a  simple  Fed- 
eral declaration.  Under  siich  statutes.  It 
would  be  possible  for  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  become  involved  in 
local  situations  no  matter  bow  bona  fide 
the  local  prosecution.  That  should  not  be 
permitted  by  the  Congress.  Its  political  Im. 
plications  are  apparent,  and  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  my  sugges- 
tion does  not  impair  our  time-honored  pro- 
visions for  State  responsibility  in  criminal 
prosecution.  It  simply  provides  for  a  criter- 
ion in  determining  whether  or  not  Federal 
action  is  Jtistifled  by  reason  of  failure  of 
the  States  to  act.  This  cotild  In  all  prob- 
ability be  administratively  achieved  anyway 
but  there  is  every  reason  in  this  Instance  for 
C<Migress  laying  down  the  limitations  upon 
action  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice. 


Finally,  there  is  the  recommendation  of  a 
permanent  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission, embodying  penalty  provisions  and 
giving  Federal  authorities  power  to  enforce 
regulations  Invading  as  no  statute  in  our 
history  has  attempted  to  do  the  intimate  re- 
lations that  are  inherent  in  our  free  society. 
There  are  basic  and  fundamental  objections 
to  this  type  of  legislation  and  the  objections 
transcend  all  racial  or  sectional  considera- 
tions. The  Congress  cannot  afford  to  take 
this  step  toward  statlsm.  regardless  of  the 
purposes  back  of  the  proposal.  The  good 
faith  of  the  proponents  Is  not  questiotied. 


But  this  is  a  principle  in  government  which 
cannot  be  compromised. 

Considering,  however,  the  problem  of  dis. 
crimination,  to  the  extent  that  it  exists, 
there  is  a  basis  for  action  that  does  not 
involve  compromise  of  principle— action 
that  involves  no  legal  sanctions,  but  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  governmental  powers  in  the 
field  of  education  and  human  relations.  Pat- 
terns are  already  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  We  may  perhaps  do  as  much 
for  members  of  a  minority  suffering  from 
discrimination  in  employment  as  we  have 
done  for  physically  handicapped  workers, 
whose  condition  has  been  grestly  improved 
without  breaching  the  principles  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
creation  of  a  division  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  operating  under  congres- 
sional mandate,  to  counsel  with  manage- 
ment and  labor  for  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination and  to  work  toward  wider  am- 
ployment  opportunities  for  all  groups.  In 
previous  discussions  of  the  problem.  I  have 
coDunended  the  wartime  FEPC  for  its  han- 
dling of  the  Sun  OU  Co.  case,  in  which  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  grievance  of  Ne- 
gro workers  was  reached  without  Imposing 
penalties  or  threatening  proeecutlon. 

Some  of  the  complaints  are  understand- 
able. I  think  I  can  illusUate  by  referring 
to  a  situation  tliat  probably  has  been  cor- 
rected. It  involves  a  Neiro  mechanic — a 
skilled  Instructor  of  apprentices  In  a  certain 
plant,  the  location  of  which  Is  not  important 
to  this  dlsctisaion.  It  was  the  mechanic's 
duty  to  train  young  white  workers  who  came 
into  the  plant.  He  must  have  done  a  good 
Job.  because  having  completed  their  instruc- 
tion, the  trainees  moved  immediately  into 
assnmtilj  line  Jobs  and  began  to  receive  mor« 
than  the  instructor,  although  everything 
they  knew  about  their  Job  had  been  acquired 
from  him.  We  do  not  have  to  have  a  coer- 
cive law  to  become  sensitive  to  an  injustice 
of  that  kind.  But  I  submit  to  the  Congress 
that  It  would  be  quite  in  order  for  a  Fed- 
eral division  to  counsel  for  the  correction  of 
such  a  grievance  and  this  without  retreating 
from  our  insistence  that  nongovernmental 
procedures  are  far  more  effective  In  the  long 
run  In  working  out  such  maladjustmenta. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  content 
tion  often  advanced  by  proponents  that 
there  should  be  equal  pay  for  equal  p«r« 
formance.  It  is  hard  enough,  however,  to 
achieve  this  Ideal,  for  example,  for  certain 
feminine  workers  and  handicapped  workers, 
and  If  we  should  Invoke  the  great  instrU" 
mentalities  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
situations  involving  indefinable  elements 
such  as  race  prejudice  and  rellglotis  pref- 
erences, the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  overextended.  Equality  at 
opportunity  is  an  ideal  to  be  cherished  and 
the  pursuit  at  the  ideal  ahould  continually 
engage  us.  but  it  is  better  to  leave  every 
man  free  to  think  himself  and  his  group 
superior  and  be  wrong  than  as  a  matter 
of  law  proclaim  him  or  his  group  to  be  the 
equal  of  others  in  economic  activities. 

In  a  few  days  we  will  celet>rate  the  birth- 
day of  the  Great  Emancipator.  Sorely 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  not  be  accused  of 
race  prejudice,  yet.  in  his  Peoria  speech  on 
October  16,  1854.  he  said  In  discussing  the 
slavery  question  and  proposals  based  upon 
certain  equality  concepts: 

"My  own  feelings  will  not  admit  of  this 
and  If  mine  would,  we  will  know  that  a  great 
mass  of  the  whites  will  not.  Whether  this 
feeling  accords  with  Justice  and  sound  Judg- 
ment U  not  the  sols  question,  if  indeed  It  Is 
any  part  of  it.  A  lulversal  feeling,  whether 
well  or  m-fotmded,  cannot  be  safely  disre- 
garded." 

In  my  opinion,  no  utterance  of  Lincoln'a 
Is  more  timely  in  Its  application  to  the  die- 
regard  of  the  thinking  of  the  people. 


la  doBlii*  let 

again,  having 
on  antUyBcblng  that  ke  doea  not  dteoard 
tt»e  elvU-fflglita  progimm  in  Ita  eoUrilr.    Ob 

betaent 

Mbleet.  for  tie 
tbe  policy  makan  o<  tbe 
fair-employment  program. 

If  aaything  at  aU  le  to  be  done  about 
FEPC,  tt  ought  to  be  put  ae  a  minor 
In  the  Labor  Papeiliiieiit.  It  ought 
huwevei.  to  hawe  any  ooerctve  powere.  It 
voold  be.  theraf  ore.  eery  leapiijr  en  hif  orma- 
ttan  eeettoD  which  mlgbt  provide  mennfen 
tmtn  and  othara  with  hitoriBetlon.  and  this 
tnforaMtton  as  to  the  espertenees  of  fltetss 
la  »»^«^H»j  the  prahlem  wiU  be  valuaMs  aU 
over  the  country." 

tt  appaan.  Mr.  Bpsi^fcer.  that  a  majarltf  at 
the  people  who  are  familiar  withthie  problem 
•re  oppoaed  to  a  peraianant  FBPC. 

In  the  imaieat  at  iMUiaonj  and  eenaotnia 
Justice  to  all.  the  etvU-ftghts  eositrovcnsy 
should  be  settled,  and  I  believe  this  can  be 
achieeed  without  eacrlAoe  of  principle  by 
either  side  by.  first,  limiting  Federal  non- 
segregation  poUdes  to  Intsrstate  movements; 
ergn-Ml.  repeal  by  oonetltutianal  aaaendment 
of  poU-tax  requlraaMots  Cor  voting:  thhd.  • 
mM^*t^  anUlynehlng  bUl.  leaving  prtamry 
raaponetbittty  with  the  Statm:  and.  fourth. 
abandoning  all  proposals  for  coercion  lb  ena- 
ployment.  tout  estahUahtng  a  oouneeUng  earv- 
loe  to  work  for  nondiscrimination  In  Industry. 

Mr.  DaaMK.  Mr.  Bpeakar.  vlU  the  gantie- 
nutn  yield? 

Mr.  HsTS  of  Artranaas   Z  yield. 

Mr.  Daam.  As  a  aonthsmer.  I  eartainly  ap- 
preciate the  attttade  ineimit  by  the  •»- 
Ueman  from  Art ■  nam. 

On  Moaday.  January  Si.  I  tuaartad  In  the 

of  the  South,  from  the  pen  of  Jonathan 
Daniela.  the  tarUttant  editor  at  the  BaMgh 
Me«a  and  Otaaarver.  The  Memhen  are  in- 
vited to  read  this  editorial,  which  in  a  most 
tam€ml  wttf  comes  to  grips  with  this  snbjeet 
or  emi  rigbu. 

Of  further  Interest  is  the  teet  that  thla 
edftorial  leoaived  fliet  pinoe  award  in  the 
t-edttostal  divialOB.  ae  voted  by  the  Worth 
Inetltate,    during 


Aa  Indlcatad  by  the  gentleman  fiom  Ar- 
>ansM  tt  la  to  be  hoped  that  we  can  haoeetly 
come  to  gripe  with  this  perpleKing  snb|aet. 
We  cannot  evade  tbe  lesxm. 

Mr.  Hare  at  Arteneaa  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Oaro- 


I  yield  to  the  gen- 


win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HATa  of 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Doixivat.  I  would  tike  to  oomplimeat 
the  gentleman  from  Arkanam  for  his  very 
mum  In  sting  dlseoaslon  of  a  very  dtacoK 
and  perplexing  problem.  In  my  own  dls- 
trlet  I  may  say  that  perhaps  we  are  not  con- 
fronted with  the  dlflcultiH  which  exist  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  country.  Reeognta- 
Ing.  however,  that  this  la  an  acute  and  dllB- 
cult  situation  which  must  be  met.  I  appre- 
ciate all  the  more  the  propomle  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkanaaa. 

I  would  like  to  ash  tbe  gentleman  if  he 
will  elucidate  a  Utile  further  upon  this  ad- 
visory proposal  which  he  suggeata  In  conneo- 
tlOB  with  the  falr-eaeployment-praetaoee 
matter.  I  am  not  dear  what  be  haa  in 
aalnd. 

Mr.  Bara  at  Arkansas  I  may  say  in  an- 
wer  to  the  question  in  leferenee  to  the  non- 
penalty  FCPC  that  in  certain  sieasarw  it 
foUowa  a  suggestion  at  Senaior  Tarr,  of  Ohio, 
who  said  in  the  early  days  of  the  dier  inaliHi 
that  the  only  proper  way  to  aproaoh  the 
problem  would  be  through  a  nonpeoalty 


Tbe  Bmiaaa  pre  tempore  Iha  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  Hatb  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Bpfket.  if  it  Is 
not  ineanvealeBt  to  thoee  havteg  spsBlsl  or- 
ders  following.  I  aak  unanimoxis  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HasviMSf  Of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  the  next  10  minutes  and  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  yield  to  tb»  gentleman. 

Ut.  Han  at  Aitaneaa.  I  appraetste  that 
very  much. 

Mr.  Haeraraw  of  Mlcfalgan.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman ie  entitled  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Bouee  lor  tbe  statement  ha 
has  made. 

T^M  Bmma  pro  tempore.  Is  ttiere  ohjee- 
UoB  to  the  isqusst  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
ArkanseeV 

There  wee  no  ohJeetioB. 

Mr.  Hara  of  Arkanaaa.  X  appreolate  ttm 
conunent  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
very  much. 

Mr.  HomcAW  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yMdf 

Mr.  Hats  of  Arkanaaa.  I  yMd  to  the 


Mr.  BorwuAm  at  Michigan.  Z  would  Uke  to 

aak  the  gentleman  one  question  speaking 
of  FEPC.  which  would  bar  discrimination  in 
employment  beeanae  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
state  of  origin.  I  reoall  that  several  years 
aco  wtmn  the  Mil  was  up  I  oOared  a  similar 
MU  but  ndded  to  it  thnt  there  ahouU  be  no 
dtaoriaetnatfcm  in  one  bill  beeanee  of  eex  and 
In  another  bOl.  which  was  mors  ImportanV 
beeeuae  of  membatahtp  or  nonaaembership 
in  any  union,  but  X  oould  not  find  any  vocif- 
eroua  advooaSs  at  FSPC  who  wae  willli^  to 
accept  that  amendment.  Has  the  gentlo- 
man  any  asplanntlon  at  why.  as  long  m  they 
wanted  to  do  away  with  dlTrimtnatlnn  they 
would  not  let  the  fellow  who  wanted  to  work 
go  to  work,  tn  other  words  provlds  that  tliae 
ehottld  be  no  dlecrlmlnatlan  against  bhn? 

Mr.  Hare  of  Arkansas.  Z  wotild  Uke  to 
eay  In  that  eminectloa  Z  think  tbnt  U  Is  a 
good  iUnetration  of  the  dlAculty  at  invoklnc 
taw  in  tlMss  ma<»wis  at  employnwnt.  It 
many  of  the  fields  which  the  gen- 
tram  Mfa^igan  ina  mentlooed.  I 
think  one  of  the  best  llluetratiasia  of  tbe 
eOeaey  at  the  oounasling  smius  is  what  we 
have  done  erlth  the  handicapped  vrarkers. 
We  have  not  said  that  any  plant  must  em- 
ploy a  person  who  la  handicapped.  We  have 
not  said  be  ooaast  eaapiay  him.  but  we  have 
demonstrated  to  a  lot  of  eaaploycrs  that  oer- 
tam  handicapped  groupe  are  eaceptlonally 
productive  and  eAdent.  Zt  la  quite  impree- 
atve  to  etiidy  the  etattetice  of  prodnettvenam 
of  the  handicapped  workara.  It  le  remark- 
able what  they  have  done,  often  exrelHng 
people  who  are  not  handicapped.  Ttiat  is 
not  done  by  forcing  a  nondiscrimination 
policy,  but  counseling  by  skilled  Govern- 
ment employeee  who  know  how  to  bring  peo- 
ple together  and  induce  management  to  do 
things  which,  when  convinced,  they  are  glad 
to  do. 

wlU  the 


Mr. 

BULO  yMd? 
Mr.  Bats  of 

tleman  from  Tt: 

Mr 

elation  and  vary 
gentleman  from 


Z  yield  to  the  gen- 

friendship  with  the 
I  have  been  aware 


for  quite  some  time  of  the  very  studioua 
and  serious  eOort  he  has  been  making  tn 
a  study  of  this  propoml.  I  think  we  can 
all  appreciate  the  contribution  the  gentle- 
man has  made  in  attempting  to  approadi 
this  subject  from  a  broad,  unbiased,  un- 
prejudiced viewpoint,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  it  doea  present  a  great  many  very  eerl- 
ous  problems;  recognizing  the  fact,  as  he 
stated  a  few  moments  ago,  that  in  this  re- 
port there  nugr  be  soms  propoeale  that  warn 
objeetlonabto  to  varkma  sectieas  at  the 
•ountry.  taut  m  M  also  there  is  «hi 


of  paMfKom.  that  w 
The  gentleman.  Z  think,  in  hie  etudy 
in  hie  proposal  has  cosnpmmtsert  and 
made  a  very  vmluable  eontribution  to 
of  this  problem.  Z  ooaa- 
on  his  very  oahn  and  unhn- 
preeentatton  of  the  situatAon  Zn 
the  probleme  prseentsd  in  the 
meeeage  and  In  the  ao-oaUed 
civil -rights  program,  if  we  can  approach 
theoa  in  that  aamfi  un- 
led.  oahn,  d^berate  aplrlt  in  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  what  le  best  for  the  coun- 
try. Z  think  we  ean  make  aome  very  good 


I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Arkanaaa 
fer  his  pgesentattop   todey. 

Mr.  Hatb  of  Arkanaaa.    I  appreciate  the 
gentleasanls  statemwpt  very  much. 

Mr.  O'SULUVAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gan- 
tlemsn  yield? 

Mr.  Hais  of  Arksneae,    Z  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlamnn  from  Mebreska. 

Ifr.  O'avujvan.  Z  have  listened  with  n 
at  dsal  of  interest  to  the  gentlemanls 
today  and  I  tieUeve  that  it  is  a  new 
to  a  very  old  problem.  I  remind 
him.  however,  that  it  is  much  <dder  than 
a  lot  of  people  think.  My  father  told  me— 
and  he  Uvcd  in  Newport.  R.  L— that  in  vari- 
ous plaem  to  the  ■est.  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  paf«lralarly  in  Masssrhoeetta.  they  had 
eigne  poeted  which  read.  "Men  wanted.  No 
Irish  need  npply."  But  ae  time  went  on  H 
seems  the  Irish  have  solved  their  own  i«oh- 
leme.  and  they  ere  eendlng  them  now  to 
IccislaUve  halls  and  putting  them  In  high 
positions,  becauae  they  sought  to  benellt 
themeelvea  and  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion instead  of  looking  for  helpful  legislation. 

Mr.  Batb  of  Arkanaaa.  Well,  they  are  doing 
the  hiring  themselves  now.  are  they  not? 

Mr.  TanoLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yiekir 

Mr.  Bats  of  Arkansss.  X  yield  to  the  gen- 
from  Arkansas, 

Knowing  tbe  gentleman  from 
as  I  do.  I  know  of  hl£  deep  slnoerity 
hi  What  he  has  had  to  say.  Z  gathw  thai 
hie  approach  is  on  the  theory  that  you  oan 
get  the  moet  good  out  of  the  dvU-righta 
proposal  with  the  least  emotional  strain.  Za 
that  what  the  gentleman  advocatm? 

Mr.  Hats  of  Arkansas.  Z  am  wry  grateful 
to  tbe  gentleman  for  stating  It  Just  that 


Mr.  MosmosnET.  Mr.  Bpeakar.  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Bats  of  Arkansss.  Z  yield  to  the  gentte- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MnmoHXT.  Z.  too.  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  tor 
the  dtspaasionate  way  to  whicfa  thla  lesue 
haa  been  dlscvissed  hen  today.  If  we  can 
only  go  through  thla  ewslon  with  an  open- 
minded  attttnde  or  wlUlngnem  to  try  and 
leaolva  the  dtffermeea.  I  think  we  will  get 
a  lot  doeer  to  solving  this  problem  toan 
we  will  by  tbe  heat  of  deflate  or  Incrimina- 
tions that  have  often  taken  place  on  this 
floor  tn  the  past. 

Mr.  Bats  of  Arkansas.  X  am  very  grateful 
to  the  gentleman  for  that  comment. 

Mr.  TAcxxrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the  gen- 
tleman ylekir 

Mr.  Hats  of  Arkanam.  I  yMd. 

Mr.  TACKxrr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  wish  ttw 
opportunity  at  congratulating  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hatb]  upon  his  attitude 
In  his  efforts  to  campromtoe  the  seiluui  and 
complex  civil  rights  tasum,  even  thoeigh  he 
Is  wUlIng  to  go  mueb  ferttaer  than  I  oonM 
either  eommlt  or  permit  mjeeU. 

The  arguments  usually  advaneed  by 
I  and  uMpimento  of 
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Ur."  For  th«  northern  and  eastern  propo- 
nents of  sucb  propoead  legislation  to  pick 
out  only  the  adverse  racial  relation*  and  oc- 
currences within  the  South,  and  for  the 
opponents  to.  In  turn,  counteract  with  like 
charges  against  and  within  the  North  and 
Kast — each  such  group  falling  to  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  racial  problem  as  It  actually 
exists  and  Its  effects  In  each  locality  at  our 
Nation,  offers  no  solution. 

However,  I  want  to  state  that  because  of 
my  Inherent  and  fundamental  belief  In 
States'  rights,  I  could  not  and  would  not 
go  along  with  my  colleague  in  his  compro- 
mise efforts  with  such  proposed  Federal  legls- 
latioii. 

Mr.  Bm^TTTM  ifr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Hats  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BxEMiLLiE.  I  have  always  had  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  ability  and  the  temperate 
approach  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Today  my  regard  goes  even  higher.  I  agree 
with  those  who  have  spoken  ahead  of  me 
and  said  that  If  we  can  approach  this  civil 
rights  question  In  a  temperate  and  easy- 
mannered  way  we  may  reach  a  solution  for 
It.  The  only  point  I  should  like  to  add  at 
this  moment  Is  that  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  should  assume  that  the  civil -rights  qvies- 
tion  Is  peculiarly  a  problem  of  the  South.  X 
think  It  Is  a  question  that  exists  throughout 
the  entire  48  States.  That  shovQd  never  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Hats  of  Arlcansas.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  conunent.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  WicxxxsHAJC.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Hats  of  Arkansas.  Z  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WicKKBSHAM.  I  realize  that  this  coun- 
try does  need  unity.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  ap- 
proached this  matter  not  only  from  the  atti- 
tude of  a  C!ongreaaman  but  as  a  Christian. 

Mr.  Hats  of  Arkansas.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  all  the  Members  for  what  they  have  said. 

In  yielding  the  floor  I  should  like  to  say 
that  my  primary  purpose  was  to  xmdertake 
to  state,  in  a  dispassionate  way,  a  position 
which  I  believe  Is  typical  of  a  vast  number 
of  our  people,  and,  secondly,  to  give  the  House 
the  benefit  of  the  study  I  have  made  of  the 
technical  side.    It  will  all  be  in  the  Rxcoao. 

Mr.  Coum.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Hats  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Coucza.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  hear 
all  the  gentleman's  dlscxission.  I  yield  to 
no  one  In  n>y  very  high  appraisal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas.  I  know  that 
whatever  he  said  was  said  with  the  great 
sincerity  that  sirmbollzes  his  usual  conduct 
upon  the  floor  of  this  Hoiise.  Since  I  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  hearing  all  the  gentle- 
man's address,  may  I  ask  If  I  am  correct  in 
•astmilng  from  what  I  have  heard  here  on 
the  floor  that  the  gentleman  thinks  this  Is 
a  matter  that  cannot  well  be  solved  by  legis- 
lative edict,  tliat  it  Is  a  matter  that  will  have 
to  be  worked  out? 

Mr.  Hats  of  Arkansas.  I  think  that  reflects 
s  portion  of  my  comment.  The  problem  will 
continue;  no  matter  how  skillful  our  crafts- 
manship, no  matter  how  good  our  perform- 
ance, there  will  be  a  continuing  problem  In 
the  realm  of  human  relations;  that  we  can. 
however,  since  the  Nation  has  foc\ised  at- 
tention upon  the  problems,  find  a  degree  of 
legislative  authority  that  might  be  required. 
Tbat  is  the  thing  I  have  pointed  to  in  the 
desire  to  find  the  basis  for  a  compromise.  Z 
think  It  is  possible  for  us  to  find  It.  But  Z 
agree  with  the  Implication  of  the  gentleman 
tbat  it  is  not  primarily  a  legislatve  problem. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  HouM. 


Hie  Growtk  of  Bnrcaacrecy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  aiN 

or  WASHIMOTOM 

IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  17NITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  4, 1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  8, 
the  Wenatchee  Journal  printed  a  column 
by  Mr.  Fred  Koch  which  gives  an  un- 
equaled  description  of  the  bureaucracy 
which  is  growing  up  around  us. 

In  his  incisive  style,  Mr.  Koch  presents 
a  picture  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Mr.  Koch  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

ATT.  AaouKo  THX  Towv 
(By  Pred  C.  Koch) 

Tour  neighbors  up  and  down  Wenatchee 
Avenue  who  are  known  to  all  of  us  by  the 
term  "businessmen"  have  been  plagued  since 
early  last  year  by  one  of  the  Ingredlenu  to 
be  found  In  the  Fair  Z>eal's  alphabet-soup 
diet  which  it  has  cooked  up  under  delu- 
sions of  doing  good  for  the  coiutry's  eco- 
nomic structxire. 

This  particular  ingredient  is  called  OPS. 
Zv's  a  vast  organization  staffed  by  everytMng 
from  amateuia  to  experts  who  have  been 
given  a  rule  book  so  confusing  In  parts  that 
you  don't  always  get  the  same  answers  to 
some  of  its  riddles. 

The  rule  txMk  consists  of  special  sectiona 
for  the  various  business  categories.  Some 
of  the  sections  apply  requirements  virtuaUy 
Impossible  to  meet  unless  the  buslneaeznan 
hires  a  staff  of  accountants  and  bookkeepers 
to  Inventory  and  price  his  merchandise  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dreamy  OPS  formula. 

For  many  a  businessman,  this  one  arm 
of  our  system  of  Federal  controls  has  been 
a  costly  imposition.  It  has  cost  him  money 
to  prepare  senseless  reports,  establish  price 
schedules,  and  balance  Inventories.  It  has 
cost  him  hours  of  agonizing  fnutratlon  and 
hopeless  confusion.  It  has  cost  blm  his 
respect  for  the  kind  of  administration  we 
have  back  there  in  o\ir  present  Job-making 
Government. 

This  so-called  price  stabilization  efl<nt  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  is  also 
costing  you.  as  a  taxpajrer  and  consumer,  a 
pretty  penny.  The  businessman  isn't  the 
only  one  who  h^s  been  paying  for  this  waste- 
ful f  utUlty. 

Last  week  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
reported  that  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion has  an  annual  payroll  of  •1,589.270  for 
its  313  employees  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  expenses  are  not  Included  in  the 
above  figure — and  the  expenses  run  iilgh. 

Glancing  over  the  positions  listed  in  the 
post-IntelUgencer's  report  almost  fills  one 
to  overflowing  with  awe.  There  are  cost 
accountants,  business  anal3r8ts,  and  Informa- 
tion specialists.  There  are  price  economists 
and  just  plain  economists.  There  are  in- 
vestigators, attorneys,  and  attorney  advisors. 
There  are  supervisors,  chiefs,  and  adminis- 
trators. There  are  fiscal  clerks,  file  clerks, 
and  supply  clerks.  There  are  secretaries, 
clerk-stenographers,  and  classifiers. 

There  are  many  others — everything  from 
telephone  operators  to  economic  analysts. 
AU  these  lilgh-soundlng  titles  intrigue  the 
reader — but  in  the  list  of  titles  I  didn't  find 
any  at  thorn  rather  aarthy  titlM  that  aoma 


of  my  Wenatchee  business  friends  haw  oo- 
caalonally  Included  In  their  list. 

Anyway.  I  feel  like  editor  O.  J.  Dobarty  at 
the  Helena  (Mont.)  Ttmas,  who  said  be  la 
not  critical  of  tluise  titled  people  drawing 
down  such  sweet  checks  for  a  vain  endeavor, 
because  if  they  weren't  doing  it.  someone  else 
would. 

It's  the  organisation — and  it's  the  Fair 
Z)eal  thinking  that  fathers  this  type  of  a 
yaln  endeavor — that  needs  to  be  rs'vealed 
and  eliminated.  It's  but  one  of  the  many 
Federal  bureaocratie  efforts  to  meddle  with 
oar  economic  laws  and  economic  relatlon- 
ahlpa.  It's  part  of  tl>e  general  pattern  de- 
signed in  college  classrooms  by  people  rich 
in  book-learning  and  poor  In  praeUcal  ex- 
perience. 

It's  one  of  those  ptaas  tbat  doaant  avan 
look  good  on  paper. 

Editor  IX>herty  says  the  OPS  salary  costs 
In  the  Helena  oCBoe  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  annually. 

"That's  money  in  Montana."  be  writes, 
"not  political  marbles  as  In  Washington, 
D.  C.  How  did  this  thing  creep  up  on  ust 
Where  did  it  come  from?  What  good  is  it? 
It  is  one  way  of  buying  votes.  The  method 
has  been  used  throughout  the  Nation  for  the 
past  30  years.  *  *  *  It  Is  costing  us  a  tot 
of  money  and  not  worth  tbs  powder  to  blow 
It  to  beU." 

■dltor  Doberty  aAs  you  to  please  eacose 
his  language,  but  it  is  high  time  someone 
began  to  get  mildly  provoked  at  such  out- 
landish use  of  our  tax  money. 

Anyone  could  tell  the  Helena  editor  tbat 
the  buslneaamen  of  America  have  been  eon- 
slderably  more  than  mildly  provoked  for 
some  time  It's  now  time  for  tiie  voter  to 
get  provoked — because  he  Is  footing  the  bill 
for  all  this  bureaucratic  flailing  with  wind- 
mills. 

This  column  has  never  conducted  any 
contests,  but  something  came  in  the  mall 
this  week  that  would  make  a  fine  puzzle  for  a 
quiz  of  some  sort.    Here's  the  braln-twiatsr: 

"We  are  peaking  our  program  pbUo- 
sophlcally.  but  it  is  naive  to  assume  the  al- 
lotment programs  as  an  equity  program,  un- 
lees  the  allotments  are  so  abysmally  low  tbat 
they  permit  the  agency  to  relax  and  aUow 
market  determination.  This  la  baaed  on  use 
levels  proportionately,  and  is  in  the  market 
test  sense.  We  now  have  a  quantitattva 
framework,  with  marginal  qualiutive  reloca- 
tions to  formalize  the  procedures  for  the 
further  refining  and  implementing  of  our 
objectives." 

This  gem  Is  from  a  statement  made  by  a 
defense  official  at  a  conference  with  a  labor 
group. 

To  the  first  person  who  can  translate  this 
Into  either  English  or  sense.  Ill  award  a  iUe- 
tlme  sul)scriptlon  to  the  Wenatchee  Journal. 

If  you  think  the  classic  expression  quoted 
above  Is  unusual  In  the  field  of  cfflelal 
"gobbledegook."  ask  your  nearest  buslneaa- 
men to  show  you  his  OPS  instruction  sheets. 

The  Dally  Olympian  makes  the  following 
appropriate  conunent  on  such  bureaucratic 
senumtlcs : 

"In  one  respect,  the  American  dtlaen  bas 
no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  Govern- 
ment. As  far  as  indirection,  confusion,  du- 
plication of  effort  and  ambiguity  are  con- 
cerned, the  taxpayer  Is  certainly  getting  bis 
money's  worth." 

There  U  one  compensating  factor  In  thla. 
Many  of  the  officials  who  put  out  the  "gob- 
bledegook" also  get  letters  from  voters  that 
are  almoet  as  confused  and  confusing  as  the 
stuff  theee  offlclals  put  out. 

The  OPS  mess  is  just  one  more  indication 
that  centralized  control  from  the  deak  of 
a  Washington  bureau  Is  costly,  ooofuslnc. 
and  wasteful.  If  the  salary  cost  alone  of 
on  operations  In  this  8UU  is  over  »1,SOO.- 
000.  what  must  the  cost  be  to  tha 


Treasury  when  you  figure  it  acraas  the  ootia- 
try  and  then  add  tbe  pluaby  oOoe  rentala, 
the  disregard  for  operations  costs,  the  ex- 
panalve  gyratkma  of  Inveatlgators  and  offi- 
cials gallivanting  around  the  country — and 
the  profusion  of  paper  work,  printing,  and 
"gobbledegookf"  programing. 

The  persistency  of  Federal  bureaoa  toward 
expanding  oontrola  into  every  segment  of 
/^jr}»r}i'itn  Ufa  from  border  to  border  is  oon- 
■taat.  It  crops  tip  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  The  very  latest  la  an  attempted 
wedge  that  could  finally  place  the  control 
of  our  local  tnJBc  regulations  m  the  banda 
of  a  bureau  S,000  mllee  distant  tram 
Wenatchee. 


Tke  NatiMal  SUtes  of  Research  T«^y 
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HON .  KARL  L  MUNDT 


BAKOTA 

IN  USB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'lBU  STATD 
Tvesday,  June  3.  19i2 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tha  Appendix  o<  the  Bxcoaa  an  addrcoa 
entitled  "The  National  SUtus  of  Re- 
•earch  Today.**  delivered  by  Dr.  Paul 
R  B«all.  before  the  Oonfercnee  on  Re- 
seardi  for  Small  Industry,  at  Pennsjl- 
vanla  State  College  on  May  27.  19S2. 

Paul  R.  Bean,  Ph.  D..  consultazit  in 
gclentific  management  aikl  industrial 
communioationa,  is  on  leave  from  the 
faculty  at  tbe  Pennajrlvmnla  State  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Beall  has  aenred  for  3  yean 
as  Director  ot  Informatian  for  the  Re- 
search and  Developmmt  Board  in  the 
X>epartment  of  Defense,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent associated  with  Headquarters,  Air 
Research  and  Devetopment  Command. 

I  have  bea>  advised  tqr  the  Oovem- 
ment  Prlntiiv  Office  that  the  article  will 
make  approximately  two  and  ooe-quar- 
ter  pages  of  the  CowcasasioifAL  RsootB, 
at  a  cost  of  (189. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa, 
as  foQovs: 

Twa  If  AT10WU.  Sts' 


TOBST 

(Addrees  by  Dr.  Paul  R.  Beall  before  Con- 
ferenee  on  Reaeercb  for  Small  Industry,  the 
Penneylvanla  State  College.  May  27.  1093) 

Proflioi  Sparks,  gentlemen :  One  hundred 
and  seven  years  ago  one  of  Amerlca'e  most 
dlstlngQlahed  sclentlflc  obeervera.  Henry 
David  Thoreau.  wrote,  "No  way  of  thinking 
or  doing,  however  ancient,  can  be  tnatod 
without  proof.  •  •  •  What  old  people 
say  you  cannot  do.  you  try  and  find  that  you 
can.  •  •  •  Old  people  did  not  know 
anou^  once,  perchance,  to  fetch  freab  fuel 
to  keep  the  fire  agoing:  new  people  put  a 
little  dry  wood  \inder  a  pot  and  are  whirled 
around  the  globe  with  the  speed  of  birds,  m 
a  way  to  kill  old  people,  as  the  phrase  la." 
And  Thoreau  also  wrote.  "This  is  the  only 
way.  we  aajr;  but  there  arc  as  many  ways  as 
there  can  be  drawn  radii  from'  one  center." 

Modem  sclentlflc  research  and  develop- 
ment la  the  metbod  by  which  we  dlscorer 
aome  ot  the  many  ways.  I  win  report  to  you 
briefly  on  the  sutoi  of  research  and  devel- 
opment la  the  United  States  today. 


AND  BSVCLoraairr  axwjimiuasi 
How  much   Is  being  spent?     The  Federal 
Government  has  spent  a  total  of  about  |10.- 
000,000,000  for  sdentllic  reaearch  and  dcvsl- 


IMl.  Thla  U  more  than  t 
times  the  direct  monetary  cost  of  the  K»> 
poleonle  Wars,  which  lasted  for  26  years.  In 
lO&a  the  Oovernment  will  loot  tha  bill  for 
over  SLOOCOOCOOC  worth  of  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment, or  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  total  reeearch  and  dev^opment, 
which  is  expected  to  be  about  S2.fl00.000.000. 
Balf  of  the  Government-supported  reeearch 
will  be  performed  In  Oovernment  «"^«"*- 
tlona  and  the  remaining  half  will  be  carried 
on  by  Indxistry  and  imlversltles  under  Gov- 
ernment contract.  Of  the  ret^arch  done 
outside  Government  laboratorlea,  about 
•000.000.000  worth  win  be  performed  by  In- 
dustry and  186,000.000  by  unlversltiee. 

nrtvatdy  flaaneed  research  will  anwunt  to 
glJ00.0004XM>.  apprtadmatcly.  Ot  this.  In- 
dustry will  spend  about  S1.1004X)0,000  and 
tuilverstttos  and  InstltnttODs  will  aoeouBt  for 
about  SIOO.OOO.OOO  each. 

Tbere  are  at  leaet  two  ma|ar  advantages 
Inherent  in  the  Governments  system  ot 
laming  out  military  reeearch.  For  one 
thing,  thla  practice  permlta  tbe  uae  of  fa- 
culties already  in  exlstenee.  and  It  beipe  to 
train  a  larger  body  ot  sorely  needed  research 
•dentists  and  engineers  as  weO. 

Who  Is  spending  the  money?  Tbere  are 
approximately  22  Wsderal  departments  and 
agendea  which  Include  reeearch  In  some 
form  In  their  budgets.  Examples  at  these 
are  Uie  Department  ot  Agrlcultare,  Atomic 
Biergy  Onntwilsslon,  United  States  Poblte 
Health  Service,  and.  ot  eourse,  the  Army, 
navy,  and  Air  Area. 

In  IMS  a  little  over  three-quarters  of  tbe 
total  government  reeearch  and  development 
badffet.  or  Sl,SO0/)O0.00O,  wUI  go  Into  de- 
fense wort,  tbe  major  portion  of  wMefi  win 
be  performed  by  Industry.  Tbe  Si  300.000.000 
budget  for  military  research  and  de- 
velopBocnt  Is  divided  among  the  Army.  Navy. 
and  Atr  Fbroe.  with  the  Army,  by  nature  ot 
tta  needs,  raeeivtng  a  slightly  smaOer  share 
than  tba  other  two  aervless.  Bkcb  military 
department  baa  Its  own  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment and  contracting  ageneiea. 

Inrtrten tally,  you  may  be  telereeted  to 
know  tbat  a  auUl  survey  ot  some  5,000  Intfue- 
trlal  canoems  known  to  peifosm  reaeareh 
and  devetopment  Is  now  being  cuudoited  by 
the  Depaitnient  at  Defenee.  to  Inventory  ta- 
doBtry'S  total  reeeartJi  and  development 
capacity  and  the  effect  of  mlUtary  call-ups 
on  this  capacity. 

The  results  ot  tbe  survey  wttl  be  uaefid  la 
locating  poaslMe  coBtraetors  for  tbe  defense 
agenclee  and  wlU  also  be  of  assistance  to  In- 
dustry. For  tba  fit*  time  H  wtu  be  poasfhle 
to  determine,  for  each  industry  and  for  vaxl- 
OOB  slae  onmpanles  and  rsssarcb  etaflk,  tbe 

tlet  and  tbe  average  percentage  of  sales  pot 
Into  reaeareh.  This  data  will  be  used  for 
eetlmatlng  tbe  manpower  needed  to  carry  oat 
budgeted  rescareb  programs  and  tbe  amount 
at  reeeareb  (In  doUan)  tba*  can  be  per- 
formed by  stafla  of  a  gtvan  alas.  1  win  cir- 
culate the  questionnaire  among  you.  If  any 
of  yon  would  care  to  eonwilmta  to  ttte  stody 
I  aball  be  glad  to  tell  you  bow. 

Where  la  tbe  reaeareh  and  ttsnilo|auenl 
money  being  spent?  As  a  generallaatlon, 
tbe  Natlon'a  reeearch  facilities  and  aettntiee 
are  concentrated  In  large  companies 
large  tinlvcrsttlas  near  tbe  east  or  wast  < 
For  example,  one  great  university  wttb 
than  tlOfiOOjOOO  worth  of  Govemmest  ra- 
aeareh  oontraeta  In  tbe  current  year  la  doing 
more  Government  w  search  than  the  com- 
bined pioyams  of  all  tbe  academic  tnatltn- 
Uoos  In  9  other  Btatea.  Fatmltlam  baa  bad 
no  influence  upon  this  concentration  of 
sclentlflc  reaeareh  and  development.  The 
contracts  simply  go  where  tbe  acSentlsts  and 
facilities  for  tbelr  pursuance  are  known  to 
exist.  From  this  can  be  seen  our  need  to 
discover  and  employ  every  research  potantUl. 
great  or  small,  Indostrial  or  academic. 


Larga  rmaarch  tnstaUBtlona  aia  maln- 
taiaed  by  tbe  Army's  Cb—rtcnl  Oorpa,  Signal 
Oorps,  Ordnance,  and  Baglneer  Corpa.  tbe 
Mavy's  Bureau  of  Bbipa,  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautlca.  and  Bureau  of  Medtrtne  and  8tir- 
gery.  and  tba  Atr  Porea's  Operatione  Oom- 
mand.  to  mentinn  only  a  few.  In  addition, 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  concentrate  a 
large  nimiber  of  research  functions  m  tbe 
Air  Bceeaccb  and  Development  Command 
and  tba  OOce  of  Naval  Beaearcb.  req^iec- 
tlvaly. 

Although  tbe  beadquartara  of  suA  ^s»- 
ctss  are  nsuaUy  located  te  or  arouul  Waab- 
Ington.  tbelr  laboratorlea  are  widely  eent- 
tered.  Topical  Insitallattona  are  tbe  Army 
ChMDlcal  Center  and  tbe  Ordnance  Provii^ 
Cbt^und.  both  at  which  are  In  Maryland;  the 
Mavy's  DiKlerwater  SouimI  Befereooe  Labora- 
tory m  Fhorlda  and  Air  Missile  Test  Center  m 
California  and.  of  oomse;  tbe  Ordnance  B*- 
search  Laboratory  bare  at  Penn  State. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  In  tbelr  own 
laboratories,  tbs  mltitsry  d^iartments  have 
prime  ooaitracm  wttb  aboat  i.sao  Indoatrlal 
and  IM  coUagas  and  unlvenl- 
are  engaged  in  work  on  a  variety 
of  research  projects  raaglBg  all  tbe 
from  Improved  food  eontatoeiB  to 
tubes.  At  tbe  present  time  no  figures 
on  tba  Bosber  of  subcantraetma  working  am 
military  projecU. 

Wbat  is  tbe  nxmey  being  spestt  ob?  Tbe 
majCT  portion  of  tbe  mllttsvy  research  and 
development  funds  goes  Into  wmk  on 
tronlcs,  ordnance,  guided  mlsailea,  and 
nautics.  Theee  four  fields  aeeoont  for  af»- 
psmdmalely  71  percent  of  tbe  total  mimary 
reeearch  and  development  budget  of  SI. 100,- 
OOOjOOO  m  1061.  The  rematndar  cf  tbe  motley 
goa  Into  rmaafcli  on  sweb  arsos  an  medleal 
adenesa.  human  reaowrees.  geopbyaSes,  and 
geugjaptay,  atomle  enei-gy,  einil|wnaiil  and 
Buppllea  navigation,  blologteal  warfaf*^ 
rJwnlcal  warlare,  matertals,  and  futfs  and 
lubrlcanta.  At  tbe  praaent  time  the  mlUtary 
departments  have  aboot  T,6«)  projects  am 
the r-  *-- 


mmtary  reeearch?  R*. 
lor  defenee  purposes  Is  under  tba 
Indirect  supervision  of  tbe  Resesreb  and 
Devdopment  Board  of  tbe  Department  of 
Defense.  The  RIS  does  not  let  contracts 
lor  research  projects,  but  It  reviews  cmreBt 
and  planned  researeb  by  each  military  serr- 
Ica  and  reoammends  wbleb  projects  shotiM 
be  undertaken,  wbleb  sbonld  be  dropp-d. 
and  whleh  aboold  get  top  priority.  Tbe 
board  has  a  dvlllan  chairman  and  tbe  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  each  reuitscuted 
by  two 


KXSEASCR  FBOBUacS 

Basic  rssearch:  An  bnportaot  pcoMcm 
ecrns  basic  or  "pure  "  research.  I  define 
research  simply  as  the  eearcb  lor  baasa.  In 
other  words,  baalc  raaearcb  provldm  tbe 
scientific  Informattemal  platforms  upon 
which  prfctlcal  hardware  ttenM  or  proccan 
technlqum  are  built.  UUle  rrssaTrb  of  this 
type  was  done  during  tbe  war,  ^erame  all 
artentlflc  edlort  was  expended  on  tbe  (teve*- 
opment  of  new  weapons  and  devieee  tbat 
could  be  produced  to.  time  to  aSaet  tbe  out- 
come of  the  war.  Aa  a  result,  tba  accumu- 
lated body  of  now  and  ttmkt  — **»ti«w>  tratlm 
aeen  considerably  depleted. 

As  one  step  toward  a  rsmady  lor  tbe 


a  half  ago,  approved  a  n«!w  pcdlcy 
aupport  of   baste  reaeereli   m   tbe  military 


below  whMi  this  aupputt  shaB  not  faiL  Mo- 
cording  to  this  fomnda.  at  least  0  peneat  of 
the  total  mnttary  reaeareh  and  drrelopmcat 
funds  (taken  over  a  S-ysar  period) 
be  devoted  to  basic  TaaiarBb  Tba 
ain  provldaB  tbat  tha  aacusal 
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■urn  mtist  be  at  least  $30,000,000.  This  pol- 
icy resolved  a  problem  which  had  long  con- 
fronted the  military  departments.  The 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  xisers  of  end 
Items  such  as  planes,  electron  tubes,  and 
tanks,  which  are  the  results  of  applied  re- 
search. The  basic  research  scientist,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  primarily  Interested  in 
the  Immediate  practical  application  of  what 
he  discovers.  A  military  organization  may 
quite  properly  be  Interested  In  supporting 
such  research  becaxise  of  Its  usefulness  in 
applications;  yet  It  may  take  several  years 
before  basic  research  data  Is  exploited  In  the 
design  of  a  new  end  Item.  It  Is  essential 
that  outstanding  research  discoveries  and 
Information  be  made  directly  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  in  order  to  cut 
down  the  lag  between  a  scientific  discovery 
and  Its  practical  application.  Conduct  of  a 
certain  amount  of  basic  research  by  the 
military  departments  is  one  means  of  re- 
ducing this  lag. 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  role  of  basic  research 
by  noting  some  of  the  piire  science  work 
that  necessarily  predated  the  atomic  bomb. 
Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  the  great  German  mathe- 
matician who  took  political  refuge  in  the 
United  States  In  the  1930's.  produced  hU 
famous  theory  of  relativity  nearly  50  years 
ago.  He  predicted  then  that  someday  studies 
of  radioactive  substances,  such  as  radium, 
would  prove  his  belief  that  mass  could  be 
converted  to  energy  (E— Mc»).  For  years 
there  was  little  evidence  to  support  this 
theory,  but  Einstein  continued  with  his 
mathematical  calculations. 

Dtuing  the  same  period,  scientists  from 
other  nations  were  adding  gradually  to  the 
body  of  basic  knowledge  about  radioactivity, 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  1890's  by  a 
Frenchman,  Antolne  Becquerel.  In  1933  Sir 
James  Chadwlck.  of  England,  discovered  the 
neutron — a  tiny  particle  tnat.  by  colliding 
with  an  unstable  atom,  can  ca\ise  the  atom 
to  spilt.  Early  in  1939  the  poasibillty  of 
splitting  the  uranium  atom  to  release  hxige 
amounts  of  energy  was  demonstrated  by  a 
(roup  of  scientists.  The  basic  knowledge  re- 
quired for  the  making  of  an  atomic  bomb 
was  then  available. 

To  cite  other  examples  of  this  sort,  the 
studies  leading  to  the  development  of  peni- 
cillin were  carried  out  in  England,  begin- 
ning with  an  accidental  discovery  by  Sir 
Alexander  Fleming  In  1929.  Radar  was  de- 
veloped out  of  basic  work  done  by  German. 
British,  and  Italian  researchers,  as  well  as 
scientists  at  the  United  States  Naval  Be- 
•sarch  Laboratory. 

But  this  very  productive  European  sourcs 
of  basic  research  was  devitalized  by  wartime 
casualties  among  scientists,  tbe  destruction 
Of  laboratories  and  other  facilities,  and  by 
governmental  restrictions  in  large  parts  of 
Surope.  Most  American  scientists  agree  that 
we  must  do  more  basic  research  of  our  own 
and  tnat  we  should  continue  to  do  It  even 
after  European  sources  are  revived.  And  it 
Is  Important  to  note  that  the  university 
laboratory  is  not  the  sole  fountalnhead  of 
basic  research.  Industry  and  Government 
have  made  notable  basic  science  contribu- 
tions and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Manpower:  Much  has  already  been  said 
About  the  shortage  of  sclentlflo  an<l  tech- 
nical manpower.  However,  this  problem  Is 
so  serioiis  and  so  deserving  of  thought  that 
no  rteiun^  of  the  stat\u  of  research  and  de- 
velopment Is  complete  without  some  discus- 
sion of  it. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  70  percent  of 
the  total  national  supply  of  research  scien- 
tists and  engineers  are  currently  engaged  In 
projects  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Coinmlsslon.  We  are  afraid  that  we  may  be 
pushing  the  limit  on  the  number  of  people 
who  are  trained  for  this  type  of  work.  Ths 
number  of  collegs  graduates  In  engineering 


and  the  sciences  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
requirements  during  the  past  few  years,  and. 
an  additional  omlnovis  factor,  the  Russians 
seem  to  be  turning  out  at  least  as  many  such 
graduates  as  we  are. 

Adding  to  ths  seriousness  of  this  problem, 
our  machines  of  war  have  become  so  in- 
creasingly complicated  that  their  develop- 
ment requires  a  commensurately  greater 
number  of  man-hours.  For  example,  it  was 
recently  estimated  in  Science  News  Letter 
that  for  every  engineering  man-ho\ir  on  a 
typical  World  War  n  plane,  there  are  100 
engineering  man-hoxirs  on  today's  typical 
guided  missile. 

mUTABT  BXSSABCH  AMD  CXVnJAM  SaWSriTB 

I  turn  now  to  a  moat  Interesting  topic. 
Few  phenomena  present  such  a  Jekyll-and- 
Hyde  aspect  as  do  the  results  of  military 
scientific  research  and  invention.  Ths 
Devil,  spealOng  In  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
current  Broadway  hit.  Don  Juan  In  Hell,  a 
play  written  In  1903,  says,  "I  have  examined 
man's  wonderful  Inventions.  And  I  tsU 
you  that  in  the  arts  of  Uf  e  man  invents  noth- 
ing; but  in  the  arts  of  death  he  outdoes 
nature  herself,  and  produces  by  chemistry 
and  machinery  all  the  slaughter  of  plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine.  The  peasant  X 
tempt  today  eats  and  drinks  what  waa  eaten 
and  drunk  by  the  peasants  of  10,000  years 
ago;  and  the  house  he  lives  in  has  not  altered 
as  much  in  a  thousand  centuries  as  the  fash- 
ion of  a  lady's  bonnet  in  a  score  of  wseks. 
But  when  he  goes  out  to  slay,  he  carries  a 
marvel  of  mechanism  that  lets  loose  at  the 
touch  of  his  finger  all  the  hidden  molecular 
energies,  and  leaves  the  Javelin,  the  arrow, 
the  blowpipe  of  his  fathers  far  behind.  I 
know  his  clumsy  typewriters  and  bunglinf 
locomotives  and  tedious  bicycles:  they  arc 
toys  compared  to  the  m^^it*  gun,  the  sub- 
marine torpedo  boat.  Tnere  is  notning  in 
man's  Industrial  machinery  but  his  greed 
and  sloth:  his  heart  is  in  his  weapons." 

Of  course  there  is  always  some  truth  in 
what  the  Devil  says.  We  are  making  awe- 
some progress  in  the  perfection  of  evermore 
destructive  weapons.  I  will  mention  only 
two  developments,  no  longer  secret,  indeed 
developments  that  you  have  probably  already 
noted  in  your  newspapers  or  that  you  mlgnt 
easily  bave  discovered  In  the  latest  chemis- 
try and  physics  textbooks  used  on  this 
campus.  My  examples  only  in\istrate  gen- 
eralities and  are  in  no  sense  to  be  taken 
as  official  Department  of  Defense  views  or 
progress  reports. 

Nerve  gas,  developed  during  World  War  n 
by  the  Germans,  has  been  brought  to  s  per- 
fection that  makes  it  incomparably  mors 
deadly  and  quick  in  its  lethal  destructlve- 
ness  than  our  old-fashioned  mustard  or 
phosgene.  Nerve  gas  is  colorless,  odorless, 
and  tasteless,  like  the  harmless  water  in 
this  little  vial.  But  if  this  were  nerve  gas 
Instead  of  harmless  water  and  should  I  un- 
cork it  and  spill  it  on  the  floor  the  chances 
are  that  all  of  us  here  would  l>e  painfully 
dead,  suffocated  (since  the  nerve  channels 
that  control  our  breathing  would  be  quite 
knocked  out)  long  before  I  had  time  to  con- 
clude  these   remarks. 

Tou  have  also  read  in  your  newspapers  of 
•fTorts  toward  the  development  of  a  hydrogen 
bomb.  The  hydrogen  bomb,  as  you  know, 
can  theoretically  be  made  more  powerful 
than  the  fission  bomb  t>ecause  fission  bombs 
are  limited  in  size  by  a  factor  known  ss 
critical  mass,  whereas  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
at  least  theoretically,  can  be  as  large  as 
any  quantity  of  heavy  hydrogen  we  would 
wish  to  trigger  off  in  an  atomic  explosion; 
that  is  again,  if,  or  when,  we  learn  how 
to  do  the  triggering. 

We  might  then,  with  an  H-bomb,  as  you 
have  also  read  In  the  newspapers,  produce 
a  blast  in  the  order  of  megatons  as  contrasted 
with  puny  little  ao.OOO-ton  blasts  of  ths 


Nagasaki  variety.  (Megaton  means  equal  to 
1,000,000  tons  of  TNT.)  But  I  would  llks 
to  report  at  least  one  encouraging  note.  It 
has  been  prognosticated,  and  sgain  this  in- 
formation is  in  our  latest  college  physics 
textbooks,  tliat  it  may  be  useless  to  build 
any  bomb  larger  than  of  ssveral  megatons* 
force  because  such  an  eruption  could  the- 
oretically knock  a  hole  through  the  blanket 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  thus  destroy 
the  theoretical  tamping  effect  of  that 
blanket.  Everyone  hopes  that  this  prog- 
noetication  may  prove  to  be  true,  but  Z 
hasten  to  add  that  even  a  mere  megaton 
blast  would  be  a  severe  blast  indeed.  Sz- 
ploelons  that  men  have  created  so  far  havs 
delivered  a  shock  wave  which  strikes  liks  a 
hammer  blow.  But  a  blast  in  the  order  of 
megatons,  say  a  powerful  volcanic  eruption, 
instead  of  delivering  an  Instantaneous  punch 
delivers  a  continuing  pressure  impulss  or 
push  for  a  number  of  seconds  duration. 

Fronk  only  theee  two  illustrations  you  can 
see  that  we  are  making  impressivs  progress 
In  weapcHis.  But,  ss  is  ever  ths  case  with 
the  Devil's  pronouncements,  he  tends  always 
to  speak  in  half  truths.  The  goods  and  l>ens- 
flts  that  have  come  from  man's  efforts  to 
build  destructive  weapons  are  ss  impressivs 
as  their  awful  destructlvensss.  Let  me  cits 
a  niunber  of  cases  where  humanitarian  ad- 
vances have  been  made  at  the  same  time 
that  the  seeds  of  {wtentlal  destruction  were 
sown. 

Chemical  reeearch:  Studies  of  the  action 
of  nitrogen  mustards,  developed  ss  a  tado 
chemical  warfare  agent  have  revealed  their 
remarkable  destructive  effect  upon  whits 
blood  cells,  lymph  glands,  and  bone  marrow. 
These  findings  suggest  their  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  leukemia.  Hodgklns  disease,  and 
lymphosarcoma,  and  studies  have  been  Ini- 
tiated in  more  than  UO  clinics,  with  hun- 
dreds of  cases  under  treatment.  Althougb 
no  cures  havs  bssn  effected  as  fst.  tbs 
rsqxmse  has  been  favorabU  in  a  majority 
of  cssss,  with  remission  of  symptoms  and 
prolonged  Ufe.  Thees  stxidlee  are  being 
continued. 

Penicillin :  Penicillin  offers  a  dramatic  In- 
stance of  medical  research  that  has  produced 
resulU  invaluable  to  dvilUns  and  military 
men  alike.  Although  primary  credit  betonvs 
to  Sir  Alexander  Fleinlng,  of  London.  vrtM> 
discovered  the  antibiotic.  It  was  only  as  a 
result  of  unique  cooperation  among  Govern- 
ment agencies,  civilian  investlgatora.  and 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  that  the  war- 
time advance  in  Its  development  was  made. 
In  1941  this  cooperative  effort  to  produce 
penicillin  in  quantity  was  assured  ths  sup- 
port of  the  CMBce  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development.  In  the  same  year  the  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Research  of  OeRD  and 
the  National  Research  Council  initiated  and 
coordinated  an  extensive  study  of  the  thera- 
peutic uses  and  limitations  of  thU  drug. 
By  1943  the  results  of  this  study  were  avail- 
able and  proved  so  Impressive  that  penicillin 
was  adopted  for  aervloe  use.  Ths  record 
after  this  spoke  for  itself  and  led  to  wide- 
spread civilian  use  of  penlclUln  in  the  poet- 
war  period,  as  well  as  stimulating  the  search 
tar  other  antibiotics. 

DDT:  Another  interesting  example  is  ths 
development  of  the  insecticide  DDT.  In- 
sect-borne diseases  have  always  been  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  fate  of  armies  in  war 
and  civilians  in  peace.  Bubonic  plague, 
typhus  fever,  and  sleeping  sickness  ars  in- 
sect borne,  although  they  are  not  always 
thought  of  in  that  light  by  ths  average 
person.  Malaria,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  associated  with  the  moequlto. 

In  1941  the  Sxirgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Army  initiated  a  program  of  reeearch 
In  medical  entomology.  The  urgent  need 
at  that  time  was  for  louse  and  mosquito 
controL    The  following  year  it  was  dlscov- 
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that  ttas  aoUvs  agent  ina 
dde  undsrgolBf  test  was  DDT.  This  agent 
proved  so  effective  against  Ues  that  It  re- 
placed all  othsr  foraas  of  eontrol.  Soon 
aftsr.  Its  sffset  on  oCtiar  tnssets.  such  as 
mosqultoss  and  bedbugs,  was  dlsoovsred.  It 
ki.  of  oourss.  a  common  boussboid  agent 
today. 

Ths  tmportanos  of  thsss  dlscoverlss  in  ths 
fields  at  medicine  and  sanltatloD  is  pointed 
up  by  the  fact  that  during  previous  wars 
the  deaths  resulting  from  rllsssss  hsve  num- 
bered many  times  thoee  caused  by  military 
action.  In  the  American  CIvU  War,  for  ax- 
ample,  there  were  nearly  22iJ000  casss  of 
fatal  illnssB  in  the  Union  armies,  more  than 
twice  the  total  number  at  men  killed  in 
action  or  dying  of  wounds  received  on  ttaa 
batUsAsM.  And  one  should  also  remember 
that  ths  large  number  of  deaths  from  ysl- 
low  fsvar,  another  mosquito-borne  dlisass, 
seriously  impeded  the  construction  of  ths 
Panama  Canal. 

Crash  mjury  studies:  In  IMl  the  number 
of  airplane  oraslMS  and  injuries  in  training 
un—dsil  tboas  in  combat,  "nutnigh  ths 
comhlnsd  efforts  of  civilian  and  military 
groups  tbs  first  Intensive  scudlss  in  this  flsld 
were  tnltlated.  Barly  it  became  apparent 
that  tbs  majority  of  casss  of  ssrtous  in|urles 
wars  sustained  by  tbs  bsad,  faes,  and  ss- 
tremltiss.  The  catapult  forward  motion  at 
tbs  passenger  or  pUot  striking  unyielding 
surfaces  caused  the  aamagc.  A  blgta  per- 
eentags  of  tbs  abttomlaal  rseWstnlng  belts 
that  wsrs  beli«  usad  at  ttaat  tlms  wv  found 
to  bars  tarokan  wttb  tbs  impact  of 

Restraining  bead  and  aboulder 
and  laproved  abdominal  restraining  baits 
srsre  developed  and  have  markedly  reduced 
tbs  Inddcncs  of  injury.  Tbsss  items 
now  BBOdatory  in  military  planss. 

nils  Initial  work  has  lad  to 
•Cart  by  both  tbs  dvU  and  military  svlatkm 
Industry.  Studlee  od  tbe  human  decelerator 
at  Muroc  Air  Force  Bass  In  Oallfomla  have 
augmsntad  tbsss  diseovsrtss  and  promise 
much  for  tbe  future.  Stanrtarrtlsstlnn  at 
oontroia.  Improved  vlalblllty  of  Instruments. 
BMTS  comfortabU  ooekplt  ooostructloo  to 
combat  f atlgus.  and  tbs  installation  of  rear- 
ward facing  seats  in  Military  Air  Transport 
Bervtce  planes  are  all  ewsmplea  of  tbe  out- 
grovtb  of  tbs  Initial  reesareb  stodlss  on  1 
Injurlsa. 

Tttaaiaea:  MetbUurglcal  rsssereta 
brot^bt  to  tbs  sesne  a  new  metal  that  may 
provs  invaluable  to  tbe  military  departments 
and  the  civilian  eoonomy  as  well,  litis 
metal,  titanium,  sometimes  called  tbe  ''Cin- 
derella metal."  bas  szccllent  properties  of 
light  wsigbt.  strength,  and  corrosion  rsslst- 
ancs.  In  soms  respects  it  Is  supsrlor  to 
stainless  steel.  Fourth  most  plentiful  of  all 
tbe  earth's  minerals,  titanium's  chief  "nHig" 
lies  In  tbe  dlAculty  of  extracting  the  metal 
from  the  ore.  Extensive  work  is  being  done 
by  Indxistry  in  an  effort  to  overcome  this 
problem. 

Atomic  energy  for  power:  Steps  are  now 
being  tsken  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  pro- 
ducing eUctrlc  power  from  atomic  energy. 
Four  industrial  groups  are  financing  a  1- 
year  study  on  the  possibility  of  developing 
a  nuclear  reactor  that  will  simultaneously 
produce  both  plutonbim  and  power.  Many 
other  cases  could  be  cited  to  illustrate  bow 
man's  Inventions  at  war  have  served  peace. 
This,  of  course,  is  no  brief  for  war.  but  I 
think  that  we  have  a  right  to  a  faith  and 
hope  that  our  times  may  not  be  ss  ominous 
as  tbey  sometimes  seem. 


TW  FaiHi  vU  ikpe  gf  u  Amrku 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  told  you  somstblng 
about  the  volume  of  money  being  spent  in 
America  today  on  scientific  resesrch  and  de- 
velopment. X  havs  expialnsd  wbo  Is  doing 
this  work,  and  where,  and  have  cited  a  num- 
ber of  results. 

Ibank  you. 


Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNTTKD  STATVB 
Wednesday.  June  4.  19 St 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  PresideDt.  I  ask 
unanimous  coDsent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tlie  Recoks  a  very  beau- 
tiful statement,  written  by  one  of  our 
former  colleagues.  Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham, 
entitled  "The  Faith  and  Hope  of  an 
American." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoio,  as  follows: 

Tax  Fami  AMD  Hops  or  am  AwiciW 

In  tbs  fulfillment  of  her  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  hope  at  brotherhood  nuiy  America 
more  and  more  be  a  land  In  which  tree  peo- 
ple liecome  lirothers  in  the  sight  of  Ood 
and  In  tbs  human  heart.  Hers  ths  autono- 
my of  ths  human  spirit,  tbs  frssdom  of  the 
mind,  tbe  liberty  of  mqulry.  speech,  publi- 
cation, asaodatlon,  enterprise,  work  and 
worabip,  togetbsr  with  a  personal  sense  at 
moral  and  sodal  responalblHty.  ars  ssssntlal 
to  tbs  dignity  at  tbs  free  Indlvldiial  In  whom 
srs  the  security  of  the  state,  the  welfars  at 
tbs  people  and  tbe  progress  of  dvUlaatlon. 
Here  the  best  answer  to  ths  totalitarianism 
and  tyranny  of  ths  polios  stats  is  not  scrap- 
ping the  Bill  of  Rights  but  keeping  tbe 
faith  of  our  blstorie  Auksrleaalsm.  In  this 
land  the  Increasingly  equal  freedom  of  peo- 
ple to  organlae  for  8elf-<lcvelopmcnt.  coop- 
eration and  creative  participation  in  tbe  ag- 
ricultural. ixMiustrlal,  commercial,  political, 
pi  i:if tsslonal.  cultural  and  religious  Ufe  is 
now  tbs  advancing  frontier  of  our  dynamle 
democracy.  In  the  general  life  the  daUy  toll 
of  millions  of  free  men  and  women  Is  above 
privilege  and  power,  and  tbe  mtegrlty  g< 
simple  people  is  beyond  price. 

May  tbU  America,  with  faith  In  individual 
lilierty,  equal  opportunity,  and  taumaa 
brotherhood,  be  a  tree  soelsty  In  which,  un- 
der Ood.  the  iKMne,  ss  the  sanctuary  of  love, 
nurture  and  faith.  Is  the  eonree  and  meas- 
ure of  dvUlaatlon,  and  tbe  schools,  libraries 
and  playgrounds  of  tbe  people  sre  a  chief 
hope  of  tbe  equal  opportunity  of  all  the 
children  in  all  tbe  States  to  devtfop  to  tbe 
highest  their  individual  capacities  for  a 
unified  and  useful  life.  In  the  cities,  tbe 
towns  and  the  country  may  the  multiplica- 
tion and  acceleration  of  the  mechanical  con- 
tacts of  civilization  Increasingly  mean  tbe 
enjoyment  of  leisure  and  recreation,  tbe 
widening  of  information  and  sympathies, 
and  the  deepening  of  the  cultural  and  q;>ir- 
Itual  content  of  the  lives  of  tbs  psople.  The 
commonwealth  not  only  means  the  oommon 
responsibilities  for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  reaouroee  and  cul- 
tural heritage  for  this  generation  and  tbe 
generations  to  come,  but  also  mors  and 
more  means  tbs  common  opportunities  of 
the  people  for  free  information,  sound 
knowledge,  equal  suffrage,  fair  employment, 
decent  standards  of  life  and  labor,  social 
security  against  ths  haasrds  of  modem  so- 
ciety, good  health  and  medical  care  within 
reach  of  the  people,  and  lawful  agitation  to 
broaden  the  base  of  the  general  welfare  and 
lift  the  level  of  human  liberty,  "in  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  in  America  and  tbe  world. 

In  this  land  of  liberty,  for  wlilch  our 
fathers  died,  and  for  which  we  would  Uve. 
work,  and  give  our  all,  may  America  become 
a  country  in  which  tbe  highest  and  ths  low- 


set  and  all  tbe  people  equally  together  have 
the  frssdom  to  straggle  for  tbe  higher  free- 
dom of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty;  where 
democracy  is  without  vulgiulty,  excellence  Is 
without  arroganos,  tbe  answer  to  etroe  Is  not 
tsrror  and  tbe  response  to  a  difference  In 
color,  raoe,  religion,  ideas,  economic  condi- 
tion, or  social  status  is  not  discrimination, 
eiq^loltatton.  or  intimidation.  Here  is  hu- 
mility of  repentance  for  our  own  wrongs, 
freedom  of  indignation  against  injustice  and 
evU  in  places  high  or  low,  and  courage  in 
action  for  human  decency  and  fair  play. 
Our  democracy  is  made  ftiirer  and  strcmger 
by  the  robust  struggles  of  freedom,  and  life 
is  made  richer  by  the  vigor  and  variety  of 
ths  differences  of  the  people.  Where  and 
when  men  are  free,  the  way  of  progress  is 
not  subversion,  the  respect  for  the  past  Is 
not  reaction,  and  the  hope  of  the  future  Is 
not  revolution;  where  the  majority  is  with- 
out tyranny,  the  minority  without  fear,  and 
all  people  have  hope  of  building  together 
a  n£d>ler  America  in  a  freer  and  fairer  world. 
These  tolling  and  hopeful  people,  as 
pioneers  along  the  free  frontiers  of  the  vast 
wilderness  of  our  yet  un  mastered  interna- 
tional society,  seek  to  prevent  both  the  de- 
struction of  human  freedom  and  the  self- 
destruction  of  civilization  and  to  share  their 
generous  strength  for  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men.  In  a  dynamic  world, 
in  which  a  depression  or  s  war  anywhere  in- 
vcHves  human  beings  everywhere,  the  people 
of  the  American  dream,  against  the  lags  of 
tbe  conceptions  of  the  abeolute  state,  the 
superior  race,  and  the  master  class,  patiently 
struggle  in  the  atomic  age  through  the 
United  Nations,  through  regional  reenforoe- 
ments  of  collective  security  against  aggres- 
sion, through  economic  cooperation  and 
larger  technical  assistance  programs,  to  make 
military  pacts  less  and  leas  necessary,  to  end 
aU  wars  and  aU  depressions  and  to  provide 
tbe  basis  for  tbe  self-determination  and 
equal  opportunity  at  all  people.  On  the 
fresh  continents  of  abtmdant  resourcei; 
fronting  east  and  weet  on  the  two  great 
oceans  between  the  old  world  and  and  the 
new.  the  people  of  America  are  the  grateful 
heirs  of  all  the  ages,  races,  regions,  cultures, 
and  hopes  of  mankind.  With  all  their  faults, 
frustrations,  and  aqilratlons  these  people  of 
this  youthful  Nation  would  rise  to  tbe  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  their  power  and  tbe  oppor- 
timity  for  their  greatness  to  l»elp  give  fresh 
hopes  to  strlclMn  peoplss  for  food  and  free- 
dom and  to  help  organize  Justice  under  law 
and  peace  axnong  nations.  In  creative  co- 
c^wration  with  all  peoples,  east  and  west, 
the  American  people  would  share  their  herit- 
age, their  toll,  their  strength,  and  their 
dream  In  the  unresting  adventure  of  ths 
biiman  spirit  In  tbe  long  pUgrlmage  toward 
one  world  neighborhood  of  human  brother- 
hood in  answer  to  tbe  prayers  of  the  people 
for  peace,  freedom,  and  .'ustice  in  God's  good 
earth. 


TuMiads  Oil  If  a  NatMNul  Retourct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  ymifsTLVAwiA 
XM  THS  SKNATS  of  THS  UNTTED  STATB9 

Wednesday.  June  4.  2952 

Mr.  OHUgrilL  Mr.  PresMent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  an  editorial 
entlUed  '^delands  OU  Is  a  Nattooal  Re- 
source." published  in  the  Des  Moines 
Obwa)  Register  of  May  iU  ia52. 


... 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TnnLAMiM  On.  Is  a  Natiohai.  Rbsoxtbcb 

It  Is  our  Judgment  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  citizens  would  support 
President  Truman's  veto  of  the  so-called 
tidelands  oU  bill,  regardless  of  party.  If  the 
iMue  were  presented  to  them  squarely. 

Why  in  the  world  shoiild  all  of  the  under- 
•ea  natural  resources  In  the  Nation's  coastal 
waters  be  tvu-ned  over  to  the  handful  of 
States  which  happen  to  border  the  oceans? 
Are  these  deposits  of  oU  and  mineral  not 
part  of  the  whole  Nation's  resources? 

On  three  occasions  the  United  States  8u- 
preiine  Coiurt  has  stated  this  principle  of  the 
Federal  Government's  paramount  rights  over 
lands  that  lie  below  the  marginal  seas— that 
la.  3  miles  out  from  low- water  mark.  Now 
Congress  has  passed  a  measure  to  nullify  that 
principle,  and  the  President  would  Indeed 
have  been  Indifferent  to  the  best  intererta 
of  all  the  people  of  the  country  if  he  had 
failed  to  veto  it. 

The  administration  haa  been  trying  for 
years  to  pass  legislation  which  would  gtiar- 
•ntee  the  tlUe  of  Individual  States  to  aU 
tidal  lands  out  to  Ihe  low-water  mark,  and 
all  property  below  Inland  waters.  But  the 
States  like  California  and  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana, hungry  for  the  oil  that  Ues  beneath 
their  offshore  waters,  are  not  anxious  for 
this  solution  in  the  national  interest.  What 
they  want  la  the  offshore  oil  for  themselves 
and  nothing  less. 

It  is  puzzling  to  us  why  Inland  States  with 
so  much  at  stake  should  cotton  up  to  the 
special  pleading  of  these  oU  States.  Private 
companies  are  going  to  exploit  these  under- 
sea oil  lands  in  eliner  case.  It  is  Jvist  a  ques- 
tion of  who  shall  benefit — the  Nation,  or  p>er- 
hapa  a  half  dozen  lucky  States  through  no 
special  merit  or  enterpriBe  whatever  on  their 
part. 


ProtectioB  of  Striped  Bats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEBIENTE 

or  mw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  HEPRESENTATTVEB 

Tuesday.  May  27. 1952 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  2,  1952,  I  introduced  H.  R.  6067,  a 
measiire  designed  for  the  protection  of 
Striped  bass. 

The  following  article  by  Prank  Keat- 
ing, which  appeared  in  the  February  21 
Issue  of  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  sets 
forth  the  need  for  legislation  of  this 
kind: 

HlTNTIWO   Aim   PISHIWO 

(By  Prank  Keating) 

The  big  p\uh  Is  on  to  save  striped  bass  for 
sports  fishermen.  Can  it  be  done?  Only 
time  and  the  mood  of  the  State  legislature 
wiU  tell. 

But  the  boys  are  In  there  trying  this  time. 
Every  salt-water  fishing  club  up  and  down 
the  Island  is  prodding  its  membership  with: 

"Get  in  there  and  write  yovir  assemblyman 
and  State  senator.  We've  got  to  strike  while 
the  iron's  hot." 

The  iron  Is  hot  right  now  because  of  the 
Intercession  of  State  Senator  Jim  Fitzgerald, 
Of  St.  Albans. 

He  has  sponsored  a  bill  which  would  exclude 
atrlped  bass  from  commercial  fishing.    If  the 


senator's  blU  can  win  approval  and  get  the 
signature  of  the  Governor,  Long  Island's 
sportiest  surf  fish — the  striper — would  b« 
saved  for  the  guy  with  a  rod. 

Pltzgerald  would  amend  the  conservation 
law  so  that  the  fish  could  be  taken  by  hook 
and  line  only. 

Out  would  go  the  netters.  the  haul  seiners, 
and  the  other  commercial  interests  who  now 
enrich  themselves  on  the  stripers  at  the 
expense  of  sport  fishermen. 

On  paper  the  Job  seems  easy,  a  mere 
changing  of  phrasing  In  the  section  per- 
taining to  these  fish.  By  popxilar  vote  of 
fishermen,  the  change  would  win  hands 
down.  Unfortunately,  the  wishes  of  the 
many  are  not  always  considered  In  legisla- 
tion. The  Influence  of  the  strong  is  the  rock 
on  which  many  a  well -intended  law  has 
foundered.  In  striped  bass  legislation,  the 
sports  fisherman  has  a  formidable  adversary 
In  the  commercial  fish  Interests.  They  will 
contend  that  their  livelihood  will  suffer  if 
striper  netting  Is  denied  them. 

They  wUl  make  these  charges  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  so-called  commercial 
fishermen  are  not  fishermen  at  all.  In  every- 
day life,  many  are  bartenders,  plumber*,  taxi 
drivers  and  such  whose  only  interest  In  fish- 
ing Is  the  number  of  bucks  they  can  maka 
by  netting  the  schools  of  stripers  during  the 
annual  migrations  of  these  fish. 

We  heard  enough  about  haul  seining  of 
stripers  last  November  diirlng  a  brief  stay 
at  Ifontauk  Point.  The  run  was  on  and 
the  tradesmen  at  Amagansett  had  dropped 
their  routine  chores  to  get  a  whack  at  the 
fish.  Seines,  kept  over  the  years  for  Just 
such  event,  were  broken  out  and  the  fun  waa 
on.  That  la  fun  for  everybody  but  the  surf 
fishermen  standing  aside  witnessing  tha 
slaughter. 

And  the  haul  seining  Is  slaughter.  Tha 
law  permits  fish  only  over  18  Inches  to  be 
kept.  The  seiners  were  fastidious  to  a  fault 
In  abiding  by  tbe  law.  All  small  fish  were 
booted  back  into  the  surf.  It  didn't  make 
any  difference  that  the  fish  were  so  roughly 
handled  because  they  were  dead  anyway — 
dead  from  the  pressura  of  tb»  net  and  (rom 
aand  in  their  gills. 

The  Rlcbmond  HIU  Bod  and  Oun  Club, 
■parked  by  such  guys  as  Maurice  Eschay  and 
John  P.  Sweek,  have  been  loud  In  their  con- 
demnation of  commercial  striper  fishing.  So 
bas  tne  Sportsmen's  Council  of  tbe  Marine 
District  and  tbe  New  York  Casting  Club. 

The  Sportsmen's  Council  writes: 

"It  is  merely  coincidence  that  striper  fish- 
ing was  so  good  in  both  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  last  year,  where  netting  is  pro- 
hibited, and  so  bad  on  Long  Island." 

(Eorroa's  Nora. — A  recent  change  In  the 
Jersey  law  permits  netting  of  stripers  during 
the  3-month  shad  run.  Commercial  fisher- 
men exerted  the  pressure  for  this  netting. 
It  started  February  1  and  to  date  has  re- 
aultad  In  an  appalling  destruction  of  Jersey 
stripers. ) 

The  Richmond  HUl  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
did  some  digging  and  came  up  with  figures 
to  show  that  23  New  York  shippers  sent 
337.114  pounds  of  striped  bass  between  March 
19  and  December  14  last  year  to  markets  In 
New  York,  Washington,  and  Baltimore.  Thla 
catch  was  valued  at  $79,680  to  the  shippers. 

The  club  considered  this  an  Insignificant 
stim  compared  to  the  estimated  $1,250,000 
spent  by  sportsmen  seeking  the  same  fish  in 
the  same  waters  where  they  were  netted 
conxmerclally.  Most  all  of  New  York  SUte 
commercial  fishing  and  sport  fishing  for 
stripers  Is  done,  of  cotirse.  around  Long 
Island. 

Also  pointed  out  by  the  Richmond  Hill 
group  was  the  fact  that  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida 
do  prohibit  Indiscriminate  netting  along 
their  coastal  shores. 


Tbare  la  still  tlma  to  vole*  your  disgust 
with  commercial  striper  fishing.  Letters  or 
personal  calls  on  your  State  senators  and  aa- 
semblymen  will  help  and  so  will  letters  to 
Senator  James  P.  Fltagerald  at  Albany  and 
to  Senator  Walter  W.  Stokea.  and  Assembly- 
man  Leo  A.  Laurence.  both  of  the  conserva- 
tion committee.    Write  them  at  Albany. 

One  thing  about  Johnny  Anastaalo.  be 
got  burnt  early  In  this  fishing  business  ao 
when  he  calls  to  report  some  phenomnial 
txim  of  events  you  can  be  sure  he's  got  proof 
and  evidence. 

Here's  a  sampling  of  his  latest  discourse. 
"I'm  not  asking  you  to  believe  me.  Prank. 
I  only  aak  you  to  come  down  hare.  I'm 
going  to  show  you  the  flah.  then  you  ean 
aak  the  questions.  If  you  want  to  take  my 
word  for  It.  then  Capt.  Chris  Specht  of  the 
Margaret  got  Into  the  blackfish  last  Saturday. 
Five  ciistnmers  got  so  many  flah  they  lost  a 
few  on  the  deck. 

"We  put  two  of  the  live  onaa  In  a  bait 
cart.  On*  of  'em  died  but  the  other  la  atUl 
kicking — a  little  one  about  6  pounds.  We've 
got  a  bunch  of  others  In  tha  deep  traaae. 
We'll  show  'em  to  anybody." 

The  trip  to  Johnny 'a  Flahlng  Station  on 
Beach  Fifth  Street.  Far  Bockaway.  seemad 
Inconvenient  at  the  time  of  Johnny's  calling. 
We  declined  the  Invitation  but  paaa  It  along 
to  Interested  blackflsh  fans. 

So.  In  the  absence  of  an  on-the-spot  In- 
vestigation of  the  facta,  wa  will  oontant  our- 
aelves  with  a  recital  of  what  Johnny  out- 
lined. We  did.  of  course,  confirm  tha  In- 
formation by  chatting  with  Captain  Spacht 
himself. 

The  blacks,  and  there  ware  about  75  of 
them  In  the  day's  catch,  were  found  on  ona 
of  Chns'  prlvat*  wreeka.  He  has  a  fathom- 
eter aboard  ship  for  Just  such  exploring. 
Tha  Margaret  got  out  last  Saturday  as  It  doaa 
avery  Saturday  and  Sunday,  weather  per- 
mitting, even  though  only  five  pacaangara 
showed  up. 

The  captain  did  some  sklmmsr  clam  dunk- 
ing on  tha  Anglers'  Banks,  nailed  SO  codflah, 
average  alaa.  Because  the  day  was  dear 
enough  to  sight  the  naceaaary  shore  rangH, 
be  then  ran  to  bla  wrack,  dangled  aklmmara 
and  concha. 

"Not  that  I  really  expaeted  to  find  the 
flfh  80  plentiful."  Specbt  filled  In  for  Johnny. 
"But  I  know  that  along  about  this  time  of 

the  year  blacks  move  Into  atuUlower  wstar  In 
preparation  for  the  spring  spawning." 

The  fish  came  overside  almost  aa  faat  aa  tha 
fishermen  could  bait  up.  Because  it  was  lats 
In  the  day  numy  of  the  flah  were  atlll  alive 
when  the  boat  reached  the  dock — accounting 
for  the  two  placed  In  the  Uve-balt  well. 

Specht  doean't  pmmlaa  that  this  Is  going 
to  happen  every  time  be  sails  from  now  on 
but  he  sees  a  trend  that  bodes  for  good  fish- 
ing whenever  weather  coodltloos  are  right. 
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Keynote  Speedi  by  Hon.  Gay  M.  GiUclic, 
of  Iowa,  at  Iowa  Dcaocratic  G>nTcatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  Tszaa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd 
an  address  delivered  by  the  yery  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  GiLLKTnc]   before  the  Democratic 


% 


ConrenUoo  at  Dm  IfoliMi,  Ixnm, 
on  May  28,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresa 
was  ordered  to  lie  prlxxted  In  the  Raoou, 
M  follows: 

Mr.  Cbalnnan.  ladlaa,  and  gantleman.  It  Is 
iiisrtlssi  for  ma  to  state  that  I  (aal  greatly 
Itonorad  In  being  aakad  to  make  the  keynote 
apaach  for  thla  convention.  My  pleaaura, 
however,  la  naodlfled  by  tha  raallaatkm  at 
the  dlfllcultlea  of  such  an  effort.  Every  oam> 
palgn  Is  of  great  Importance.  Every  pi' aal « 
ttwi^'y'  campaign  la  of  surpaaelug  Impor- 
tanoe.  Our  election  campaigns  In  America 
are  tbe  meana  by  which  tha  wUl  of  tha 
paople  la  tranalated  Into  action  thru  tha 
aelactlon  of  their  govammantal  rapreaenta 
Uvea.  Anything  that  dlatorta.  raatrlcta  or 
hampers  the  free  sipi  sasinn  of  choice  by  tha 
people  of  our  electorate  la  a  threat  to  repre- 
aantotlve  government.  During  the  past  few 
years,  without  our  seeking  tha  position,  wa 
have  been  catapulted  into  leadarahlp  of  tha 
free  world. 

Every  parson  in  thla  ooorantUm  knows  that 
the  whole  world  la  engaged  In  a  titanic  strug- 
gle between  two  great  forcea  repreaentlng 
dlamatrlcaUy  opposite  views  of  governmental 
phlkMophy:  democracy  and  communism. 
Everyone  know  that  this  daah  of  Ideologlea 
baa  brought  destructive  war  in  a  half  doaen 
araaa  throughout  the  world,  with  Immenae 
deatructlon  of  life  and  property,  and  with  tha 
poasiblUty  of  broadened  and  more  destruc- 
tive war  in  other  areas.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  support  of  the  Armed  Forces  already 
engaged  In  battle  areas  and  the  preparation 
to  meet  added  threats  has  dlanipted  private 
Industry,  has  threatened  financial  stability 
and  Is  now  threatening  political  stability  In 
every  dvUlxed  nation.  Everyone  knows  that 
even  more  Importantly  It  has  affected  tha 
Itvea  and  future  of  each  of  us  aa  Individual 
dtlaena. 

The  fact  that  the  world  problema  of  world- 
f^afc^JTig  Importance  have  baen  added  to  our 
domestic  laauea  immeastirably  has  added  to 
the  need  for  the  fulleet  of  Information  as  to 
facts,  the  fulleat  possible  Inf onnatlon  m  to 
goals  and  purpoaaa. 

Durtng  tha  period  that  this  transition  into 
world  leadarahlp  has  taken  place,  the  Demo- 
cratic Ptrty  bu  been  in  control  of  the  eze- 
cutlTc  department  of  the  Oovemment  and 
In  control  of  the  legtaiattva  branch,  except- 
ing for  a  period  of  3  years  wben  the  Klgbtleth 
Congraas  functioned  with  a  majority  Bepub- 
Ucan  control. 

Tha  election  thla  fall  win  datarmlna 
whether  the  American  paople  wish  to  ap- 
prove the  stawardshlp  of  the  Democratte 
Party  by  continuing  them  in  the  control  of 
national  affairs,  or  if  they  prefer  to  entrust 
the  great  problems  facing  our  Nation  to  tha 
Republican  Party  for  the  next  4  yeaza.  In 
making  thla  determination  It  la  right  and 
proper  that  the  Democratic  Party  should 
answer  for  Ita  stawardshlp  during  these  years. 

It  Is  right  and  proper  that  it  ahould  re- 
ceive crltlclam  for  sbortcoBilngi  or  falloraa, 
but  It  Is  equally  sure  that  It  Is  entitled  to 
credit  for  Its  accompllahmenti  and  service  to 
the  Nation.  It  la  further  true  that  In  aa- 
seaslng  blame  for  Inadaquadea  or  falluraa, 
the  responsibility  should  be  placed  where  It 
belongs  and  not  charge  every  mistake  to  tbe 
Democratic  administration  almply  becauae 
tt  happened  to  be  In  power. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  dlaeuaslon  at  thla 
time  of  all  the  great  problems,  foreign  and 
domestic  that  faoe  our  Nation.  After  tbe 
selection  of  the  nominees  and  the  adoption 
of  the  party  platforma.  the  lasues  wiU  be 
more  clearly  outlined  for  decision  at  the  polls 
and,  of  oourae,  will  be  fully  debated  and 
dlscuaaed  by  the  speakers  during  the  cam^ 
palgn.  I  must  be  content  with  a  more  gen- 
eral dlacusslon  of  the  Issues  at  this  time. 


I  am  going  to  take  advantage  o(  the  op- 
portunity, taowever,  to  apeak  or  three  oot- 
■tandli^  tallaelea  which  I  believe  will  be 
persistently  presented  by  our  opponenta  la 
the  owning  rampalgn.  and  which  I  am  equal- 
ly sure  are  without  truth,  baals.  or  validity. 
Theae  three  fallaclea  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  there  la  no  major  difference  be- 
tween our  two  great  poUtleal  parttea,  that 
they  have  become  aa  tweedledum  and  twea- 
dladee  and  have  degenerated  Into  mere  polit- 
ical machlnea  for  aecurlng  control  al  pub- 
lic Joba  and  political  patronage. 

a.  That  after  any  party  has  been  in  office 
(or  an  extended  time  tha  national  Interest 
will  be  earned  by  a  Change.  Therefore,  re- 
gardleea  at  type  at  aerrloe  rendered  by  the 
Inenmhents.  continued  tanure  at  office  makea 
for  either  laxity  of  the  odldals  in  their  du- 
tlaa,  or  the  aasumptlon  by  the  Incumbenta 
that  they  have  a  vested  and  eetabllshed 
right  to  the  offlcea  and  that  this  lattar 
aasumptlon  Inevitably  tends  to  buUd  up  par- 
tlaan  polltlcaJ  machinery  through  this  con- 
trol of   patronage. 

S.  That  under  the  SO-year  Democratic  re- 
gime there  baa  been  a  steady  growth  of 
power  In  centra haed  Federal  Government 
which  haa  become  a  weU -established  trend 
toward  what  tfaaae  critics  call  a  aodallat 
state,  or  a  welfare  atate.  or  simply  atatlam. 

I  wlah  to  consider  these  three  faUadea  In 
turn  and.  of  ootirse,  briefly. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  fallacy.  The  alle- 
gation that  there  la  no  great  difference  now 
between  tbe  two  principal  partlaa.  When 
we  reallM  the  fact  that  there  haa  been  a 
tremendous  growth  of  independent  voting, 
eepedally  among  our  young  people,  this  doc- 
trine la  eepedally  dangerous.  When  we 
realise  that  recent  polls  and  checka  have 
ahown  that  approddmataly  one-third  of  our 
eligible  votara  rttarialm  any  hard  and  fast 
party  alliance,  this  threat  beoomes  even  mors 
apparent. 

Appeals  by  the  Republlean  candidates  wUl 
certainly  be  made  during  the  oourae  of  the 
coming  campaign  to  theee  independent  or 
new  voters  urging  them  to  make  their  seleo- 
tloos  at  the  polls  on  a  personal  basis  and 
•vary  poaalbla  eSort  made,  when  talking  to 
theee  Independent  voters,  to  mlnlmlae  tha 
Important  poilttoai  ideological  dlffwenoes. 
I  can  understand  their  anxiety  to  do  this, 
but  no  Democrat  should  allow  them  to  get 
awmy  wltn  tbla  fallaey. 

prom  tha  time  at  tha  Institution  of  rep- 
resentative govemment  there  has  been  a 
elear  Une  of  demarcation  drawn  between 
two  different  sehoola  at  political  tbotight. 
The  first  school  haa  supported  the  theala 
that  the  great  maaa  at  the  voting  public, 
becauae  of  lack  of  education,  ezperlenoe  and 
Judgment,  and  because  of  its  proneness  to  be 
awayad  by  tolaa.  by  prejndloe  or  by  temporary 
laaune.  cannot  be  trusted  to  make  tta  own 
determination  for  tha  national  welfare,  but 
that  theee  decisions  can  better  be  made  for 
them  by  thoee  who  by  long  training,  educa. 
tlon.  Uiisliiaas  or  other  special  ability  are 
better  able  to  form  Judgmente  In  the  na- 
tional welfare. 

This  political  group  with  this  poUtleal 
**'«"^"g  haa  appeared  In  every  democratic 
nation.  They  have  been  called  Torlea.  Oon- 
aervattvea.  Btandpattera,  Reactlonarlea,  or 
various  other  party  designations,  but  tha 
baale  concept  Is  a  strong  centrallaed  govern- 
ment dominatad  by  the  wealthy  or  other- 
wlae  powerful  bualneaa  and  profeaalonal 
claaeea  anmetlmes  through  heritage  and 
sometimes  through  their  control  of  wealth 
and  big  Industry.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
patriotism  of  the  members  of  this  group. 
In  our  Nation,  It  has  had  such  distinguished 
advocatea  aa  Alexander  Hamilton.  ae<vge 
Washington.  John  Jay,  John  Adams,  George 
Mason,  and  a  host  of  others.  It  finds  Ita 
counterpart     membera    In    great    majority 


Bumben  In  the  Republican  Party  of  todaf 
and  unfortunately,  la  a  minor  aegment  oC 
tha  Damociatte  Party. 

The  aecond  aebool  at  tbooght  la  oppoaed 
to  highly  eantrallaed  government  and  maln- 
talna  that  tbe  oontral  at  the  people's  affairs 
should,  so  far  aa  It  la  poaiible  to  do  so.  be 
handled  locally  and  that  no  powers  be  grant- 
ad  to  a  central  government  excepting  thcaa 
that  cannot  readily  be  tbe  reap<mslblllry  of 
local  agencies.  The  members  of  thla  school 
of  thought  have  been  called  Llberala.  Radi- 
cals. Soelallsta.  Free  Thlnkera,  New  Dealara, 
Fair  Deatera.  Ltmatlc  Fringe.  Left-Wlngersw 
and  varUnia  other  de^gnatlons  In  the  vari- 
ous countries.  This  achool  readily  admits 
that  the  people  are  often  swayed  by  their 
prejudice  and  that  they  wiU  undoubtedly 
make  mistakes,  but  Insist  that  theee  mia- 
takee  will  be  recognised  by  the  people  them- 
selves and  corrected  by  the  people  them* 
selves.  This  school,  likewise,  has  had  out- 
standing supix>rter8  throughout  nhe  history 
of  our  Nation,  lliomaa  Jeff^^aon.  Jamea 
Madison,  Jamee  Monroe,  Andrew  Jackaon. 
and  many  others. 

I  think  It  cannot  be  readUy  dlaputed  that 
the  Democratic  Party  of  today.  In  major 
n>embership.  is  representative  of  this  second 
achool  of  political  thought.  And  we  have 
voting  with  us.  on  most  major  laauea  la 
the  United  Statea  Senate,  a  group  of  eight  or 
nine  Senaton  who  call  themselvea  Etepub- 
llcans,  but  who  are  thoroughly  In  accord 
With  the  baalc  prlnclplea  of  our  party. 

Perhapa  It  would  not  be  amiaa  at  this 
point,  and  before  ratting  to  the  aecond  fal- 
lacy, to  caU  attention  to  a  bit  of  history 
showing  how  our  Democratic  Party  haa  ap- 
plied ita  principles  In  governmental  affairs. 
Tbe  Democratic  Party  la  not  only  the  oldaat 
eontlnnously  existing  political  group  la 
America,  but  It  Is  the  oldest  poUtleal  party 
in  the  entire  world.  Our  party  has  had  aa 
unbroken  life  of  160  years,  almoat  aa  long 
aa  the  life  of  the  Nation  ItseU.  Since  tha 
birth  of  the  party  In  17»a.  it  haa  produced 
more  outstanding  and  Influential  national 
flguree  than  all  the  other  parties  combined. 
Mone  other  can  be^  to  boaat  such  a  roster 
at  lUustrious  names  as  JcCerson.  Madison. 
Monroe,  Jackaon.  Clavaland.  Bryan.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Boosevelt.  to  mentloa 
only  tbe  more  eminent  from  the  past  history 
of  our  party. 

Tk>  become  tbe  oliiast  poUtteal  party  tar 
the  country.  It  had  to  be  built  on  aoUd  foun- 
dation Of  principle  and  belief.  These  prln* 
dples  of  our  party  were  first  formulated  la 
the  famous  Vlrglnta  and  Kentucky  resdn- 
tkms  of  1790  and  1700.  They  were  drafted 
In  Virginia  by  Madison  and  for  Kentucky  by 
Jefferson.  Let  me  list  theee  five  declarations 
from  which  all  our  party  platforms  and  pro- 
grama  have  derived: 

1.  All  political  power  la  orlglnaUy  in  tha 
people  themaelvee  and  they  are  the  repoeltory 
of  power  In  reeerve. 

2.  Govemmenta  have  no  power  excepting 
anch  aa  Is  voluntarUy  delegated  to  them  by 
the  people  through  their  aelected  agenta. 

8.  In  caae  of  dispute  as  to  where  power 
lies,  the  doubt  must  be  resolved  by  the 
strictest  Interpretation  In  favor  of  the  people. 

4.  Unalterable  opposition  to  a  «a»ir>«a| 
bank  under  Federal  control.  This  Is  the  very 
root  of  democratic  economlca. 

6.  Strenuous  oppoaltlon  to  the  establlah- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  large  standing 
military  force  esceptlng  In  timea  at  "»»«*^al 
emergency. 

Historians  have  come  to  regard 
aolvea  as  the  first  party  platform  In 
can  politics.  The  Bible  quotes  the  Master  of 
Men  aa  using  the  phraae,  "Kto  this  rock  I 
build  my  church."  and  It  la  on  the  rock  of 
the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  dedaratlona  thaS 
the  Oemocratle  Party  haa 
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There  beliig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

TOfKULina  On.  Is  a  If  atxohai.  Rssoubcs 

It  Is  our  Judgment  thmt  an  orerwhelmlng 
majority  of  American  citizen*  would  support 
President  Truman's  veto  of  the  so-called 
tidelands  oil  bill,  regardless  of  party,  if  the 
Issue  were  presented  to  them  squarely. 

Why  in  the  world  should  all  of  the  under- 
sea natural  resotirces  in  the  Nation's  coastal 
waters  be  turned  over  to  the  handful  of 
States  which  happen  to  border  the  oceans? 
Are  these  deposits  of  oil  and  mineral  not 
part  of  the  whole  Nation's  resources? 

On  three  occasions  the  United  States  Su- 
preipe  Court  has  stated  this  principle  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  paramount  rights  over 
lands  that  He  below  the  marginal  seas — that 
is.  3  miles  out  from  low- water  mark.  Now 
Congress  has  passed  a  measure  to  nullify  that 
principle,  and  the  President  would  Indeed 
have  been  Indifferent  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  people  of  the  country  if  he  had 
failed  to  veto  it. 

The  administration  has  been  trying  for 
jrears  to  pass  legislation  which  would  guar- 
antee the  title  of  individual  States  to  all 
tidal  lands  out  to  the  low-water  mark,  and 
t  all  property  below  inland  waters.  But  the 
States  like  California  and  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana, hungry  for  the  oil  that  lies  beneath 
their  offshore  waters,  are  not  anxious  for 
this  solution  in  the  national  interest.  What 
they  want  is  the  offshore  oil  for  themselves 
•iMl  nothing  less. 

It  Is  puzzling  to  us  why  Inland  States  with 
so  much  at  stake  should  cotton  up  to  the 
special  pleading  of  these  oil  States.  Private 
ocunpanles  are  going  to  exploit  these  ur  der- 
sea  oil  lands  in  either  case.  It  is  Just  a  ques- 
tion of  who  shall  benefit — the  Nation,  or  per- 
haps a  half  dozen  lucky  States  through  no 
special  merit  or  enterprise  whatever  on  their 
p«k 


ProtectioB  of  Striped  Bass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  HKW  TOSS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetdav.  May  27, 1952 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  2.  1952,  I  introduced  H.  R.  8067,  a 
measure  designed  for  the  protection  of 
striped  bass. 

The  following  article  by  Frank  Keat- 
ing, which  appeared  in  the  February  21 
Issue  of  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  sets 
forth  the  need  for  legislation  of  this 
kind: 

Hxmraro  and  FisHnta 

(By  Frank  Keating) 

The  big  push  is  on  to  save  striped  bass  for 
sports  fishermen.  Can  It  be  done?  Only 
time  and  the  mood  of  the  State  legislature 
wiU  tell. 

But  the  boys  are  in  there  trying  this  time. 
Every  salt-water  fishing  club  up  and  down 
the  island  Is  prodding  its  membership  with: 

"Get  in  there  and  write  your  assemblyman 
and  State  senator.  We've  got  to  strike  while 
the  iron's  hot." 

The  Iron  Is  hot  right  now  because  of  the 
Intercession  of  State  Senator  Jim  Fitzgerald, 
of  St.  Albans. 

He  has  sponsored  a  bin  which  would  exclude 
striped  bass  frc«n  commercial  fishing.    If  the 


senator's  biU  can  win  approval  and  get  the 
signature  of  the  Governor,  Long  Island's 
sportiest  surf  fish— the  striper— would  be 
saved  for  the  guy  with  a  rod. 

Fitzgerald  would  amend  the  conservation 
law  so  that  the  fish  could  be  taken  by  hook 
and  line  only. 

Out  would  go  the  netters.  the  haul  seiners, 
and  the  other  commercial  interests  who  now 
enrich  themselves  on  the  stripers  at  the 
expense  of  sport  fishermen. 

On  paper  the  Job  seems  easy,  a  mere 
changing  of  phrasing  in  the  section  per- 
taining to  these  flsh.  By  popular  vote  of 
fishermen,  the  change  would  win  hands 
down.  Unfortvmately,  the  wishes  of  the 
many  are  not  always  considered  in  legisla- 
tion. The  influence  of  the  strong  Is  the  rock 
on  which  many  a  well -Intended  law  has 
foundered.  In  striped  bass  legislation,  the 
sports  fisherman  has  a  formidable  adversary 
in  the  commercial  fish  interests.  They  will 
contend  that  their  livelihood  wlU  suffer  if 
striper  netting  is  denied  them. 

They  wUl  make  these  charges  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  so-called  commercial 
fishermen  are  not  fishermen  at  alL  In  every- 
day life,  many  are  bartenders,  plumbers,  taxi 
drivers  and  such  whose  only  interest  in  fish- 
ing is  the  number  of  bucks  they  can  make 
by  netting  the  schools  of  stripers  during  the 
annual  migrations  of  these  fish. 

We  heard  enough  about  haul  seining  of 
stripers  last  November  during  a  brief  stay 
at  Montauk  Point.  The  run  was  on  ani 
the  tradesmen  at  Amagansett  had  dropped 
their  routine  chores  to  get  a  wliack  at  the 
flsh.  Seines,  kept  over  the  years  for  Just 
such  event,  were  broken  out  and  the  f\m  was 
on.  That  is  fim  for  everybody  but  the  sxirf 
fishermen  standing  aside  witnessing  the 
slaughter. 

And  the  haul  seining  Is  slaughter.  The 
law  permits  flsh  only  over  16  Inches  to  be 
kept.  The  seiners  were  fastidious  to  a  fault 
in  abiding  by  the  law.  All  small  flsh  were 
booted  back  into  the  surf.  It  didn't  make 
any  difference  that  the  flsh  were  so  roughly 
handled  because  they  were  dead  anyway- 
dead  from  the  presstire  of  the  net  and  from 
•and  in  their  gills. 

The  Richmond  HUl  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
sparked  by  such  guys  as  Maurice  Eschay  and 
John  F.  Sweek.  have  been  loud  in  their  con- 
demnation of  commercial  striper  fishing.  So 
has  the  Sportsmen's  Cotmcll  of  the  Marine 
District  and  the  New  York  Casting  Club. 
The  Sportsmen's  Coimcil  writes: 
"It  is  merely  coincidence  that  striper  flsh- 
Ing  was  so  good  In  both  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  last  year,  where  netting  Is  pro- 
hibited, and  so  bad  on  Long  Island." 

(Eorroa's  Non. — A  recent  change  in  the 
Jersey  law  permits  netting  of  stripers  during 
the  3-month  shad  run.  Commercial  flsher- 
men  exerted  the  pressure  for  this  netting. 
It  started  February  1  and  to  date  has  re- 
sulted in  an  appalling  destruction  of  Jersey 
stripers.) 

The  Richmond  Hill  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
did  some  digging  and  came  up  with  flgures 
to  show  that  33  New  York  shippers  sent 
387,114  potmds  of  striped  bass  between  March 
19  and  December  14  last  year  to  markets  in 
New  York,  Washington,  and  Baltimore,  "mis 
catch  was  valued  at  S79.8ao  to  the  shippers. 

The  club  considered  this  an  insignificant 
sum  compared  to  the  estimated  » 1.250.000 
spent  by  sportsmen  seeking  the  same  flsh  in 
the  same  waters  where  they  were  netted 
commerclaUy.  Most  aU  of  New  York  SUte 
commercial  flahing  and  sport  fishing  for 
stripers  is  done,  of  course,  around  Lonu 
Island.  ^ 

Also  pointed  out  by  the  Richmond  Hill 
group  was  the  fact  that  Maine.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey, South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Florida 
do  prohibit  indiscriminate  netting  along 
their  coastal  shores. 


TlMre  is  sttU  time  to  voice  your  disgust 
with  commercial  strip>er  flshing.  Letters  or 
personal  calls  on  your  State  senators  and  as- 
semblymen will  help  and  so  will  letters  to 
Senator  James  F.  Fitzgerald  at  Albany  and 
to  Senator  Walter  W.  Stokes,  and  Assembly- 
man Leo  A.  Laurence,  both  of  the  conserva- 
tion committee.    Write  them  at  Albany. 

One  thing  about  Johnny  Anastaslo.  he 
got  burnt  early  In  this  flshing  business  so 
when  he  calls  to  report  some  phenomenal 
turn  of  events  you  can  be  sure  he's  got  proof 
and  evidence. 

Here's  a  sampling  of  his  latest  discourse. 

"I'm  not  asking  you  to  believe  me.  FratUc 
I  only  ask  you  to  come  down  here.  I'm 
going  to  show  you  the  flsh.  then  you  can 
ask  the  questions.  If  you  want  to  take  my 
word  for  It.  then  Capt.  Chris  Specht  of  the 
Margaret  got  into  the  blackfish  last  Saturday. 
Five  customers  got  so  many  flsh  they  lost  a 
few  on  the  deck. 

"We  put  two  of  the  live  ones  in  a  bait 
cart.  One  of  'em  died  but  the  other  is  still 
kicking — a  little  one  about  6  pounds.  We've 
got  a  bunch  of  others  in  the  deep  frees*. 
We'll  show  "em  to  anybody." 

The  trip  to  Johnny's  Flahing  SUtion  on 
Beach  Fifth  Street.  Far  Rockaway.  seemed 
inconvenient  at  the  time  of  Johnny's  calling. 
We  declined  the  invitation  but  pass  it  along 
to  interested  blackflsh  fans. 

So.  In  the  absence  of  an  on-the-spot  In- 
vestlgaUon  of  the  facts,  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  a  recital  of  what  Johnny  out- 
Uned.  We  did,  of  course,  confirm  the  in- 
formation by  chatting  with  Captain  8p«cht 
himself. 

The  blacks,  and  there  were  about  7S  of 
them  in  the  day's  catch,  were  found  on  one 
of  Chns'  private  wrecks.  He  has  a  fathom- 
eter aboard  ship  for  Just  such  exploring. 
The  Margaret  got  out  last  Saturday  as  It  does 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday,  weather  per- 
mitting, even  though  only  flvt  pacaengws 
showed  up. 

The  captain  did  some  sklmm3r  clam  dunk- 
ing on  the  Anglers'  Banks,  nailed  30  i^odflatk, 
average  size.  Because  the  day  was  clear 
enough  to  sight  the  necessary  shore  range*, 
he  then  ran  to  hU  wreck,  dangled  aklmmets 
and  concha. 

"Not  that  I  really  expected  to  flnd  tb* 
fl5h  so  plentiful,"  Specht  flUed  in  for  Johnny. 
"But  I  know  that  along  about  thU  time  of 
the  year  blacks  move  into  shallower  water  In 
preparation  for  the  spring  spawning." 

The  flsh  came  overside  almost  as  fast  as  the 
fishermen  could  bait  up.  Because  it  was  lata 
in  the  day  many  of  the  flsh  were  stiU  aUva 
when  the  boat  reached  the  dock — accotmtlnc 
for  the  two  placed  in  the  live-bait  well. 

Specht  doesn't  promiae  that  this  is  going 
to  happen  every  Ume  he  sails  from  now  on 
but  he  sees  a  trend  that  bodes  for  good  fish- 
ing whenever  weather  conditions  are  right. 


Keyaote  Speech  by  Horn.  Gay  M.  Gillette, 
of  Iowa,  at  Iowa  Dcaocratk  Conyeatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro 
an  address  delivered  by  the  rery  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  GiixkTTx]   before  the  Deoaocrat.^c 
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state  Oonrentlon  at  Das  Moines.  Iowa, 
00  May  38, 1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prated  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  ganUeoien,  It  is 
Bssdisss  for  me  to  sUte  that  I  feel  grsatly 
boDorad  in  being  aakad  to  make  the  keynota 
speeoh  for  this  convention,  liy  plaasure. 
toowavw.  Is  ntodlfled  by  the  reallaatkm  of 
Sb*  dlfDcultles  of  such  an  effort.  Bvsry  oam* 
palgn  Is  ot  great  tmportano*.  Ivary  prssi- 
dantt*!  oampalcn  i*  of  surpaaslng  Impor- 
tance. Our  election  campaigns  in  Am«lca 
are  the  means  by  which  the  wUl  of  the 
p0opkt  is  translated  into  action  thru  the 
■election  of  their  tovemmental  repreeenta- 
tlvea.  Anything  that  distorts,  restricts  or 
hampers  Uie  free  espreaston  of  choice  by  the 
people  at  our  electorate  is  a  threat  to  repre- 
sentative government.  During  the  past  few 
years,  without  our  seaking  the  position,  we 
have  bean  catapulted  into  leadership  of  the 
frse  world. 

Every  pesaon  in  this  convention  knows  that 
the  whole  world  Is  engaged  In  a  titanic  strug- 
gle between  two  great  farces  representing 
diametrically  oppoelta  views  of  governmental 
phUo*opby:  democracy  and  ftr»mmiint«riri 
Everyone  know  that  this  clash  at  ideologle* 
has  brought  destructive  war  In  a  half  doaen 
areas  throughout  the  world,  with  Immense 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  and  with  the 
poasibiUty  of  broadened  and  more  destruc- 
tive war  in  other  areas.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  stipport  of  the  Armed  Forces  already 
engaged  in  battle  areas  and  the  preparation 
to  meet  added  threau  has  disrupted  private 
Industry,  has  threatened  financial  stability 
and  Is  now  threatening  political  sUbillty  In 
every  elvlllaed  nation.  Everyone  knows  that 
even  more  importantly  It  has  affected  th* 
lives  and  future  of  each  of  us  as  individual 
ettlaens. 

The  fact  that  the  world  problems  of  world- 
shaking  importance  liave  bean  added  to  our 
domaetle  issoes  immeasurably  has  added  to 
the  need  for  the  fullest  of  information  as  to 
facts,  the  fullest  possible  information  as  to 
goals  and  purposes. 

During  the  period  that  this  transitian  Into 
worM  leadership  has  taken  place,  the  Demo- 
eratlc  Party  has  been  in  oontnd  of  the  exe- 
cutive department  of  the  Oovemment  and 
in  control  of  the  legislative  branch,  except- 
ing for  a  period  of  2  years  when  the  Eightieth 
Oongiwes  functioned  with  a  majority  Repub- 
lican control. 

The  election  thl*  faU  win  datermlaa 
whetlMT  the  American  people  wish  to  ap- 
prove the  stewardship  of  the  Democratic 
Party  by  contlntilng  them  In  the  control  of 
national  affairs,  or  if  they  prefer  to  entrust 
the  great  problems  facing  our  Nation  to  the 
Bepublican  Party  for  the  next  4  yaara.  In 
making  this  determination  It  Is  right  and 
proper  that  the  Democratic  Party  should 
answw  for  Its  stewardship  during  these  years. 

It  la  right  and  proper  that  it  should  ra- 
oelve  criticism  for  shortoainings  or  failures, 
but  it  is  equally  sure  that  it  U  enUUed  to 
credit  for  Its  accomplishments  and  service  to 
the  Nation.  It  is  further  true  that  in  as- 
sessing blame  for  ina<l*quaclas  or  faUmaa. 
the  rasponalbillty  should  be  placed  where  It 
belongs  and  not  charge  every  T-tttnkt  to  the 
Democratic  administration  simply  becaua* 
It  happened  to  be  in  power. 

Time  wUl  not  pecmlt  a  diecxisslon  at  this 
time  of  all  the  great  problema.  foreign  and 
domestic  that  face  our  Nation.  After  the 
selection  of  the  nominees  and  the  adoption 
of  the  party  platforms,  the  Issues  wlU  be 
more  clearly  outlined  for  decision  at  the  poUs 
and.  of  course,  will  be  fully  debated  and 
discussed  by  the  speakers  during  the  cam- 
paign. I  must  t>e  content  with  a  more  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  issues  at  this  time. 


I  am  going  to  take  advanti^  of  the  op- 
portunity, however,  to  speak  of  three  out- 
stsnrttng  faUads*  whl^  I  beUeve  will  be 
persistently  presented  by  our  opponent*  la 
tlM  rosnlnc  campaign,  and  which  I  am  aqxial- 
ly  ears  are  without  truth,  baala.  or  validity. 
These  three  faUadas  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tliat  there  is  no  major  difference  be- 
tween our  two  great  poUtlcal  parties,  that 
they  have  baeooM  as  tweedledum  and  twaa- 
dledae  and  have  degenerated  into  mere  polit- 
ical machines  for  securing  control  of  pub- 
he  Jobs  and  poUtleal  patronage. 

t.  "niat  after  any  party  has  bean  In  oOloa 
for  an  axtanded  time  the  national  interest 
wUl  be  served  by  a  diuinge.  Therefore,  re- 
gardless or  type  or  service  rendered  by  the 
incumbents,  continued  tenure  of  ofBoe  makee 
for  either  laxity  of  the  oflldaU  in  their  du- 
ties, or  the  aasiunptlon  by  the  incumbents 
that  they  have  a  vested  and  esUblished 
right  to  the  ofllces  and  that  this  latter 
assumption  inevitably  tends  to  build  up  par- 
tisan political  machinery  through  this  con- 
trol of  patronage. 
<•  That  tmder  the  90-year  Democratic  re- 
tbare  has  bean  a  steady  growth  of 
in  eentrattaed  PMeral  Oovarnment 
which  ha*  became  a  weU-e*tablishad  trend 
toward  what  thees  crtUc*  call  a  soclallat 
Stat*,  or  a  weifars  state,  or  simply  atatlsm. 
X  wlah  to  consider  these  three  fallacies  in 
turn  and,  of  oourse,  briefly. 

Let  us  look  at  ttie  first  fallacy.  The  alle- 
gation that  there  Is  no  great  difference  now 
between  the  two  principal  parties.  When 
we  raallB*  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
tremandous  growth  of  independent  voting. 
espadaUy  among  our  young  peofrie,  this  doc- 
trine Is  espedaUy  dangerous.  When  w* 
realise  that  recent  poUa  and  checks  have 
Bbowa  that  approaimataly  one-third  of  our 
aUglbl*  voter*  dtrlaim  any  hard  and  fast 
party  aUUnoe,  this  threat  becomes  even  mora 
apparent. 

Appeals  tiy  the  RepubUcan  candidates  win 
certainly  b*  made  daring  the  course  of  the 
coming  campaign  to  these  Independent  or 
new  voters  urging  them  to  make  their  sriec 
tions  at  the  polls  oo  a  personal  baste  and 
every  possfbla  effort  made,  when  talking  to 
th***  fndapend*nt  voter*,  to  mlninUae  the 
Important  polttleal  Ideological  diflereneea. 
I  can  ondarstand  their:  anxiety  to  do  ^H, 
but  no  Deooocrat  should  allow  them  to  gat 
away  with  this  fallacy. 

prom  the  time  at  the  Institution  of  rep- 
reesntattve  govemmant  there  ha*  been  a 
aear  line  ot  demarcation  drawn  between 
two  different  achool*  at  polittcal  thought. 
The  first  school  has  supported  the  thesis 
that  tha  great  mas*  at  the  voting  public, 
bseau**  of  lack  of  education,  experience  and 
Judgment,  and  beoauee  at  Its  pronaness  to  be 
swayed  by  bias,  by  prejudice  or  by  temporary 
l**uaa.  cannot  be  trustsd  to  make  tt*  own 
determination  for  th*  national  welfare,  but 
that  thae*  daclalon*  can  better  be  made  for 
tham  toy  thoe*  arho  by  long  training,  educa- 
tton.  boaliwes  or  other  special  abUlty  ara 
batter  able  to  form  Judgments  In  the  xia- 
tlonal  welfare. 

Thl*  pohtlcal  group  with  thl*  poUtlcal 
thinking  ha*  appeared  In  every  dcmocratlo 
natloB.  Tlkey  have  baan  called  Tories.  Oon- 
**rvatlv**.  Standpattar*.  Reactlonariee.  or 
▼arlous  other  party  dsslgnatlons,  but  the 
basic  concept  is  a  strong  cantrallaed  govern* 
ment  dominated  by  the  wealthy  or  other- 
Wise  powerful  businees  and  profemlonal 
riasse*  sometime*  through  heritage  and 
sometlmee  through  their  control  of  wealth 
and  big  industry,  t  am  not  questioning  tha 
patriotism  of  the  members  of  this  group. 
In  ova  Nation,  it  has  had  such  distinguished 
advocates  as  Alexander  Hamilton.  George 
Washington.  John  Jay.  John  Adams.  George 
Mason,  and  a  host  of  others.  It  finds  its 
counterpart     members    in    great    majority 


numbers  in  the  Rapuhliean  Party  of  today 
and  unfortunately.  In  a  minor  segment  of 
the  Demoeratlo  Psrty. 

The  sacos>d  school  at  thought  Is  opposed 
to  highly  eeptrsllBsd  government  and  main- 
tain* that  the  control  of  tha  people's  affalta 
Should,  80  far  as  It  Is  poeslble  to  do  so,  bt 
handled  locally  and  that  no  powers  be  grant- 
ad  to  a  central  government  excepting  thosa 
that  cannot  readily  b*  the  responsiblUry  ot 
local  agenda*.  The  members  of  this  school 
of  thought  have  been  called  Liberals,  Radi- 
cals, SociaUsts.  Pree  Thinkers.  New  E«alan. 
Pan-  Deaiera.  Lunatte  Prlngc.  Left-Wtngera. 
and  various  other  designattoos  in  the  vari- 
ous countrlee.  Ihls  school  readily  admlta 
that  the  people  are  oftan  swayed  by  their 
prejudice  and  that  tliey  wiU  undoul>tedly 
make  mistakes,  but  insist  that  tlieae  mi*- 
takes  will  be  recognised  by  the  people  them- 
selves and  corrected  by  the  people  them- 
selves. This  school,  likewise,  has  had  otit- 
standlng  suppcvters  throughout  ^he  history 
of  cur  Nation.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jamas 
Madison.  Jame*  Monroe,  Andrew  Jackson. 
and  many  others. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  readily  dlAputed  that 
the  Democratic  Party  of  today,  in  major 
membership,  is  r^M^aantatlve  of  this  second 
achool  of  political  tlMught.  And  we  have 
voting  with  us.  on  most  major  l**ue*  la 
the  United  States  Senate,  a  group  of  eight  or 
nine  Senators  who  caU  tliemselvee  Repub- 
lican*, but  who  are  thoroughly  in  accord 
With  the  bade  prindple*  of  our  party. 

P«-tiape  It  would  not  be  amiss  at  thte 
point,  and  before  r**"*'*g  to  the  second  fal- 
lacy, to  call  attention  to  a  bit  of  history 
ahowlng  how  our  Democratic  Party  has  ap- 
plied its  iirlndples  In  governmental  aflaln. 
The  Democratic  Party  te  not  only  the  oldeet 
oontlnnoualy  exiating  political  group  la 
America,  but  It  te  the  oldest  political  party 
In  the  entire  world.  Our  party  has  had  aa 
unbroken  life  of  160  years,  almost  as  long 
a*  the  life  of  the  Nation  itself.  Since  the 
birth  of  the  party  In  1793,  it  ha*  prodao*d 
more  out*tandlng  and  influential  national 
figur**  than  all  the  othn-  pertle*  combined. 
None  other  can  begin  to  boact  such  a  raster 
of  illustrious  names  as  Jeffoaon.  M»^i*nwi. 
Monroe.  Jackeon.  Cleveland.  Bryan.  Woodixnr 
Wil*on.  Pranklin  D.  Booaevelt.  to  mentioa 
only  tha  more  eminent  from  the  pa*t  hlstarT 
of  our  party. 

To  become  the  oldest  political  party  la* 
the  country,  it  had  to  be  built  on  solid  foun- 
dation of  prindple  and  belief.  Theee  prin- 
dples  of  our  party  were  first  formulated  la 
the  famous  Virginia  and  Kentucky  reeolu- 
tlons  of  17M  and  1708.  They  were  drafted 
in  Vlrglnu  by  Madiaon  and  for  Kentucky  toy 
Jeffeteun.  Let  me  list  these  flve  declaration* 
from  which  all  our  party  putf  orms  and  pro- 
gram* have  derived: 

1.  All  poUtlcal  power  Is  orlglnany  In  the 
people  themeelvee  and  they  sre  the  rapodtory 
ot  power  in  reeerve. 

2.  Governments  have  no  power  excepting 
such  aa  te  voluntarily  delegated  to  them  by 
the  people  through  their  selected  agents. 

S.  In  ease  of  dispute  ss  to  where  power 
Ilea,  the  doubt  must  l>e  resolved  by  tha 
strictest  interpretation  in  favor  of  the  people^ 

4.  Unalterable  oppodtion  to  a  national 
bank  under  Federal  control.  This  is  the  very 
root  of  democratic  econMnlcs. 

5.  Strenuous  opposition  to  the  eetabliah- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  large  standing 
military  force  excepting  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

Htetorians  have  com*  to  regard  theee  re- 
solves as  the  first  party  platform  In  Ameri- 
can politics.  The  Bible  quotes  the  Master  of 
Men  as  using  the  piu-ase,  "On  ttxte  rock  Z 
build  my  chiu-ch,"  and  it  te  on  the  rock  of 
the  Virginia  and  Ksntucky  deciarationa  that 
the  Democratic  Party  has  been  built.     0o 
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when  anyone  attempta  to  tell  us  that  there 
Is  no  basic  difference  between  our  two  prin- 
cipal political  parties,  let  vis  bear  In  mind 
these  five  declarations  on  which  our  party 
structure  has  been  built  and  compare  them 
to  the  pronouncements  of  the  other  school 
of  political   thoxigbt. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  the  chief  of  the  Fed- 
eralist Party,  from  which  has  descended  the 
Republican  Party  of  our  day,  said: 

"Take  mankind  as  they  are  and  what  are 
they  goyemed  by — their  passions.  It  will 
•▼er  be  the  duty  of  a  wise  government  to 
•Tall  itaelf  of  these  passions  In  order  to  make 
them  lubeerrient  to  the  public  good.  All 
'  eommunltles  divide  themselves  Into  the  few 
and  the  many.  The  first  are  the  rich  and  well 
"u,  m — the  other  the  mass  of  the  people, 
twbulent  and  changing.  They  seldom 
change  or  determine  right.  Give,  therefore, 
to  the  first  class  a  distinct  and  permanent 
•hare  in  the  Oovemment." 

While,  of  course,  there  are  thousands  of 
Bepubllcans  who  do  not  subscribe  to  this  doc- 
trine, yet  the  fact  remains  they  represent 
the  Republican  Party  that  has  been  built 
and  maintained  on  this  basic  doctrine.  We 
find  today  that  the  vast  majority  of  tho&e 
of  our  people  who  have  wealth,  power,  and 
■ocial  position  are  alined  with  the  Repub- 
lican Party  of  our  day. 
'  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  fallacy  of 
which  we  shall  hear  over  and  over  again  in 
the  coming  campaign.  This  Is  the  state- 
ment that  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  in 
power  too  long  and  it  is  time  for  a  change. 
that  It  Is  in  the  national  interest  to  make 
that  change  and  put  an  entirely  new  group 
in  charge  of  Oovemment  affairs.  In  reply  to 
this  allegation.  I  feel  it  is  sufllcient  to  say 
that  if  a  political  party  or  Its  agents  has 
proven  false  to  their  trust  or  unwise  in  their 
•tewardshlp,  they  should  be  turned  out  of 
ofllce  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity,  and  not 
on   the   basis  of   extended   tenure. 

The  iUoglcal  reasoning  behind  this  second 
fallacy  can  be  illustrated  by  comparing  it  to 
employment  in  bxisiness  or  professional  life. 
Whoever  heard  of  a  competent  and  experi- 
enced employee  being  discharged  from  a  pri- 
vate business  and  a  new  one  selected  In  his 
place  limply  because  of  the  aaeertlon  that  he 
had  been  employed  for  many  years  and  It  was 
time  to  fire  him?  Is  there  a  private  employer 
•nsrwhere  who  would  disregard  years  of  falth- 
•lul  and  competent  service  and  stewardship, 
eliminate  an  employee  who  had  griven  this 
faithful  service,  and  replace  him  by  a  new 
and  untried  employee  simply  because  the 
employer  wanted  a  change?  I  repeat,  if  an 
employee  is  Incompetent,  dishonest,  un- 
faithful, or  incapable  of  discharging  his  du- 
ties he  should  be  replaced  whether  he  has 
served  20  years,  20  days,  or  20  minutes. 

This  argument  In  favor  of  using  extended 
teniu^  of  service  as  a  yardstick  for  public 
employment  is  dangero\u  because  It  sounds 
plausible,  but  It  certainly  will  not  stand  the 
acrutiny  of  fair  analjrsis. 

Now  let  us  tiun  to  the  third  fallacy  which 
will  be  repeatedly  presented  by  ovir  political 
opponents  In  the  coming  campaign.  This  la 
the  statement  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
become  the  agent  of  political  groups  who 
wish  to  turn  the  Nation  away  from  the  sta- 
bility of  representative  democratic  govern- 
ment and  Into  the  pattern  of  a  soclallstlo 
state.  They  repeatedly  call  this  statlsm,  and 
the  Democratic  Party  is  accused  of  building 
up  a  Federal  btireaucracy  which  has  been 
taking  over  the  functions  of  the  States  and 
Of  local  communities,  with  the  consequent 
multiplying  of  huge  Federal  agencies  by  add- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  Federal  employees 
With  the  expenditure  of  himdreds  of  milliona 
of  dollars. 

This  accusation  does  not  sotmd  well  or 
welcome  in  the  ears  of  those  of  mm  who  have 
for  years  loyally  supported  the  party  of  Jef- 


ferson, with  Its  doctrine  of  "equal  rights  for 
all.  special  privileges  for  none,"  and  with  our 
continuing  oppoeltioa  to  eentrallxatlon  of 
power. 

Once  again,  our  accusers,  who  use  this 
argument,  have  a  measure  of  plausibility  m 
their  accusation,  but  again  It  cannot  stand 
the  full  light  of  honest  study  and  analysis. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  last  20  years  we  have 
greatly  expanded  governmental  functions 
under  Federal  control.  It  Is  true  that  theoe 
functions  have  made  necessary  the  creation 
of  new  agencies  and  the  employment  of  tens 
of  thousands  to  carry  on  the  work  of  these 
agencies.  It  la  true  that  there  has  been 
waste  of  public  money  through  duplication 
of  functions  and  the  continuation  of  func- 
tions beyond  the  time  they  were  necessary, 
but  there  is  no  instance,  and  I  challenge 
these  accusers  to  name  any  instance,  where 
a  Federal  agency  was  created,  expanded,  or 
clothed  with  additional  powers  excepting 
through  the  demand  of  our  people  them- 
selves acting  through  their  own  duly  elected 
agents  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  as  our  economy  has  become 
more  complex  and  local  communities  have 
been  unable  unaided  to  render  certain  need- 
ed public  services  that  the  people  have 
tiurned  to  the  national  resources  made  avail- 
able through  congressional  enactment  to 
aid  the  people  In  kheir  need.  A  clear  In- 
stance of  this  service  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment was  the  creation  during  the  dis- 
tress years  of  1933,  1933.  and  1934  of  such 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, the  expansion  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  a  number  of  others 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  millions  erf 
our  people  In  distress  the  Joint  credit  of 
the  whole  Nation  at  a  time  when  they  were 
absolutely  xinable  to  secure  necessary  credit 
through  private  or  local  soxirces. 

Kvery  one  of  these  emergency  measures  at 
the  time  of  its  enactment  carried  a  provi- 
sion fixing  a  limitation  of  the  powers  dele- 
gated and  the  limitation  of  the  time  during 
which  they  could  be  exercised. 

It  is  true  that  in  almort  every  instance 
these  powers  have  been  extended  from  t»n«e 
to  time,  but  in  every  case  the  eztenalon  of 
time  has  been  because  the  people  have  de- 
manded the  extension  of  the  service  through 
their  chosen  representatives.  In  none  of 
these  enactments  has  there  been  a  purp>oee 
or  intention  of  expanding  Federal  power  ex- 
cepting through  the  demand  of  the  people 
themeelves.  and  in  each  and  every  Instance 
they  can  recapture  the  delegated  power 
whenever  they  wish  to  do  so. 

This  is  not  socialism:  that  is  democracy, 
and  whenever  the  public  wishes  to  reeover 
these  powers,  let  them  return  to  the  legis- 
lative Halls  of  Congress  their  agents  carry- 
ing a  mandate  for  the  recapture  of  the  dele- 
gated power  and  specifically  setting  out  the 
services  they  wish  cxirtailed  or  abandoned. 
I  have  been  discussing  the  three  great  fal- 
lacies which  I  know  our  opponents  In  the 
coming  campaign  will  advert  to  over  and 
over  again.  In  the  limited  time  available 
to  me,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  of  the  marvel- 
oxis  record  of  service  to  the  Nation  by  the 
Democratic  Party  when  it  has  been  clothed 
With  power  by  the  American  people.  Our 
party  has  endured  and  repeatedly  made  Iti 
contribution  to  American  life  because  it  ap- 
plied its  basic  philosophies  to  the  every  day 
task  of  governing  this  vast  coimtry.  I  have 
nuule  many  of  the  following  statements  be. 
fore  and  they  would  sound  incredible  If 
they  were  not  backed  up  with  Incontrovert- 
ible historic  fact.  At  least  80  percent  of  all 
the  major  progressive  legislation  which  was 
written  into  our  statute  books  up  to  the  time 
of  the  first  administration  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  waa  enacted  under  Democratto 
administration.  Since  the  Inception  of  our 
party  and  up  untU  1833.  the  greatest  body  at 


progreastve  legislation  has  been  placed  on 
our  statute  books  that  has  ever  been  enacted 
by  any  party  in  any  country  at  any  tloM. 

In  the  first  aeeslon  of  the  First  Congreea. 
the  Jeffersonlans  forced  throxigh  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which 
we  proudly  called  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
they  forced  these  amendmenu  to  enact- 
ment against  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  Federalists.  For  00  years  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Jefferson  in  1800.  the  destinies  of  the 
country  were  directed  mainly  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  first  homestead  bill  waa 
Introduced  In  1840  by  the  DMBOont.  Andrew 
Johnson;  the  Federallsta  favored  aelllng  pub- 
lic land  to  corporations,  syndicates,  mining 
trusts,  and  other  special-Interest  groups,  but 
we  proposed  the  Homestead  Act  In  order  to 
build  a  Nation  of  sturdy  farmers  owning 
their  own  land.  After  the  CivU  War.  with 
the  Republican  Party  in  power,  there  de- 
veloped a  period  wtiere  great  corporations 
were  organised.  Theee  corporations  grew 
into  great  trusts  and  still  greater  monofmllee 
which  floxirlshed  until  they  controlled  the 
principal  business  Interests  of  the  country 
and  the  worklngman  and  the  farmer  suf- 
fered as  a  consequence. 

There  are  scores  in  this  convention  ban 
who  have  personal  recollection  of  this  dom- 
inance by  big  business  InteresU  of  the  af- 
fairs of  thu  NaUon.  but  in  the  Cleveland 
administration  the  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  the  e.f'«bllshment  of  • 
Department  of  Agrlcultxirt .  the  passage  of 
antitrust  legislation,  and  a  hv-ist  of  other  en- 
actments were  evidence  of  trliunph  ot  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  rtturu  of  its  op- 
portunity to  assert  its  doctlnee.  Also  in 
this  period  before  1933.  to  whloh  I  have  been 
referring,  we  placed  on  the  lUtute  txx>ks 
such  forward-looking  enactmvnts  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  incomi-taz  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  Senators,  free  city  mail  delivery,  the 
establishment  of  the  Federa.  Trade  Com- 
mlaalon.  the  Clayton  Antltiiiat  Act.  and 
the  rural  free  delivery  of  mall.  Bach  *T»d 
every  one  oi  these  forward-looking  legisla- 
tion accomplishments  were  enacted  during 
Democratic  administrations. 

Now  when  we  refer  to  the  last  20  years, 
the  list  of  humanitarian  welfa<^  and  other 
progreeslve  legislation  is  almost  endless. 
Farm  legislation,  social  aeciu'lty.  inmrance  oC 
bank  deposits,  minimum-wage  law  Security 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, the  Wagner  Act.  the  Tennee- 
see  Valley  Authority,  the  Rura;  Electrmca- 
tlon  Administration,  the  Holdl'og  Company 
Act.  votee  for  women.  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
Federal  Housing  Authority,  and  so  on  and 
on  and  on.  All  of  these  .highlight  tha 
stewardship  of  the  party  of  th#,  NaUon's  af- 
fairs during  these  last  20  yeark 

I  cannot  begin  to  cover  In  Tjll  this  field 
of  acc<xnpiishment  to  service  to  the  Nation, 
but  it  is  a  record  of  which  evciy  voter,  re- 
gardless of  party,  should  be  proud.  Otir 
Republican  friends  talked  of  xmsideratlon 
for  union  labor,  but  we  placed  oa  the  statute 
books  labor  legislation  which  lecognised  the 
right  to  coUectlve  bargalnlr^  end  which 
eliminated  Oovemment  by  court  injunction 
in  latxw  disputes.  Our  friends  talked  a  great 
deal  of  aid  to  the  farmer,  but  we  put  on 
the  stotute  booka  the  or:iy  body  of  eflecUv* 
legislation  for  stabillong  agriculture  thet 
was  ever  written  tow  Uw  In  our  TTnited 
States.  Our  friends  s^so  talked  of  protection 
for  small -business  e.iterprise,  but  we,  with 
•  minimum  of  Ulk,  wrote  into  legislation  • 
long  list  of  statutes  to  protect  smaU -business 
toterests.  both  to  nianufacturtog  and  to  the 
distribution  field.  They  Ulked  of  ftoancial 
■Ublllty,  but  we  w.ote  Into  law  the  stabllla- 
ing  machtoery  of  the  Federal  Reeerve  and  the 
eecurlng  of  depositors  from  the  lo—  at  life 
aavlngs  through  U^nk  failure. 
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I  antlcipeU  that  many  will  say.  "But.  Sen- 
ator OnxcTTE.  this  is  all  peat  history.  What 
we  want  to  know  Is  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  preeent-day  problems,  national  and 
totematlonair'  And  you  and  I  will  answer 
that  if  there  is  any  merit  to  the  years  of 
honest  and  careful  discharge  of  our  reepon- 
•ibllitles  in  governmental  affairs  it  Is  cer- 
tainly Juatmcatlon  for  expecting  that  we  will 
continue  this  high  type  of  public  service 
to  future  reeponslbilities  entrusted  to  us. 
Others  will  say  that  we  have  become  to- 
volved  in  wars  during  the  Democratic  admto- 
trtnuon,  that  our  debts  have  been  increaaed 
tremendously,  that  our  taxes  have  become  so 
heavy  as  to  Impede  todustnal  expansion,  and 
that  the  cost  of  living  has. been  reaching 
new  heights  through  inflationary  trends. 

We  can  reply  that  there  la  no  doubt  that 
theee  domestic  situations  have  developed  and 
threaten  us  today,  but  let  the  public  remem- 
ber that  there  has  not  been  a  war  to  which 
the  United  Statea  has  engaged  through  all 
this  period  that  waa  not  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported wholly  and  completely  and  over- 
whelmingly by  the  American  people.  We 
have  fought  against  aggreeeoi  s  in  two  great 
wars:  we  are  fighUng  against  aggressors  to 
Korea  today,  not  because  we  like  war  in- 
volvemenu.  Ood  forbid,  but  because  we  know 
that  the  aggreeslons  are  aimed  at  us. 

There  are  thoee  who  designate  the  Korean 
conflict  as  "Truman's  war."  Those  who  make 
this  statement  either  Inadvertently  or  to- 
tentlonally  forget  the  fact  that  we  approved 
the  United  Nations  Charter  by  a  near  unani- 
mous vote  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
that  in  assuming  theee  obligations  under  the 
eliarter  we  became  obligated  to  meet  the 
Korean  aggression.  We  became  obligated  to 
contribute  to  efforta  to  stop  sggreeaion  any- 
where in  the  world.  They  Actually  or  will- 
fully forget  that  we  cannot  build  military 
strength  at  home  and  abroad  on  the  scale 
demanded  by  the  American  people  without 
the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  the  Na- 
tion's reeouroa*.  No  appropriations  for  theee 
purpoeee  have  been  made  without  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  both  branches  of 
the  Oongrees  and  of  both  parties.  No  tax 
bill  Laa  been  written  on  the  statute  booka 
without  majority  support  of  the  membership 
of  both  Housee  and  both  parties.  True 
there  has  been  waste  and  most  surely  the 
waste  must  be  eliminated,  but  it  Is  not 
chargeeble  to  any  one  party  alone.  Oxir 
party,  being  to  control  of  the  administration, 
must  carry  the  heavier  part  of  the  burden 
of  responslbUltles  for  waste,  but  not  the 
entire  burden. 

We  know  bow  disturbed  and  concerned  our 
people  are  over  the  course  of  the  Korean 
conflict  and  the  stalemate  which  exists 
there  at  the  present  time,  but  I  wonder  if 
any  of  o\u  RcpubUcan  friends  can  point  to 
a  aingle  reasonable  or  pUualble  eolution  that 
any  Republican  candidate  for  President  baa 
auggeeted. 

Just  last  week  the  leading  contender  for 
the  Republican  nomination.  Senator  Tarr. 
stated  in  a  apeech  on  the  weet  coast  that  he 
would  urge  the  tovaalon  of  the  Chtoeee 
matoland  by  the  troope  of  Chiang  Kal-ahek. 
Bow  can  anyone  sticlrlng  the  Presidency  make 
euch  an  irresponsible  statement? 

It  U  said  that  thtrs  are  850.000  or  mora 
troope  of  the  Chtoeee  Nationalists  on  For- 
mosa ready  to  invade  the  Chinese  mato- 
land. Kven  if  they  were  well  trained  and 
effective,  which  they  are  not,  how  could 
tiMjr  bt  transported  except  on  American 
transports  protected  by  the  American  Navy 
and  a  sky-screen  of  American  planes  f  Bven 
if  they  could  be  held  together  on  the  Chi- 
neee  mainland,  did  not  distotegrate  and  put 
their  equipment  into  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
nese Conununlsts.  they  could  not  possibly 
effectively  assault  Communist  strength. 
And  then  how  could  they  be  evacuated,  ae 
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Henator  Taft  euggeeta.  nnlses  agato  the  rem- 
nants be  ferried  back  in  American  tranaports 
with  American  sea  and  air  protection. 

The  whole  auggeetlon  haa  no  basis  for 
support  militarUy  or  poUticaUy.  and  yet  here 
Is  a  statement  of  the  candidate  who  now 
holds  the  top  position  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  as  to  how  he  would 
ezerclae  leadership  In  the  Par  Bast.  He  haa 
also  suggested  the  bombtog  of  liianchurlaa 
bases  and  every  military  man  of  standing 
and  ability  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  poe- 
alble  exception  of  General  ICaaArthur,  knows 
that  such  action  would  not  only  bring  upon 
our  Korean  forces  the  immense  air  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  loose  the  hundreds 
of  submarines  in  an  attack  on  our  supply 
llnee,  but  would  throw  the  whole  world  toto 
the  turmoil  of  a  full  scale  third  world  war. 
Are  we  ready  to  turn  the  Nation's  affairs 
over  to  thoee  who  make  theee  irresponsible 
•tatements? 

Can  anyone,  anjrwhere.  make  a  clear,  con- 
cise and  understandable  statement  aa  to 
what  Senator  Tatib  foreign  policies  would 
be  should  he  become  President  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

But,  let  lu  pass  to  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  President  having  the  next  high- 
est number  of  delegates  at  this  time.  Gen- 
eral Klsenhower.  Can  anyone,  anywhere 
make  available  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Statee  a  clear-cut  statement  as  to  what 
General  Eisenhower's  foreign  policies  vrould 
be  if  be  shoiUd  become  President  of  the 
United  States? 

It  could  be  urged  for  him.  that  ahould 
he  be  nomtoated.  there  would  be  plenty  of 
time  for  him  to  announce  such  a  policy, 
but  it  most  certainly  is  not  enough.  He 
is  a  candidate  now  openly  seeking  the  presi- 
dential Republican  nomination,  his  aucces- 
aor  to  Kurope  haa  been  assigned,  there  ia 
nothing  to  reason  or  custom,  or  military 
rules,  to  prevent  his  making  such  a  pro- 
noxincement  aa  to  his  views  on  the  Nation's 
•ll-importftnt  problems. 

Former  Senator  Dulles  has  made  state- 
ments, and  Governor  Dewey  has  made  stata- 
menta.  Senator  Lodok  has  made  statemenU. 
•nd  other  supporters  of  General  Eisenhower 
have  made  statements.  Theee  are  to  great 
degree  in  disagreement  with  each  other. 
They  suggest,  even  where  they  do  not  openly 
assert,  thst  they  are  speaking  the  viewpoint 
of  General  Klsenhower.  Crediting  the  gen- 
eral with  the  superb  Job  h?  has  done  as  a 
military  officer,  the  American  people  will  and 
ahould  insist  that  if  a  mUltary  man  is  to 
seek  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
he  shotUd  clearly  present  his  views  so  that 
the  electorate  may  know  that.  If  elected,  hla 
acta  and  administrative  policies  are  not  to 
be  colored  by  a  lifetime  of  military  service 
with  a  mUitary  view. 

Clear  evidence  of  military  thinking  was 
shown  by  the  general  when  to  response  to 
a  request  of  a  popular  magazine  recently 
he  announced  his  favorite  quotation  from 
the  Scriptures.  He  announced  his  favorite 
to  be  the  twenty-first  verse  from  the  elev- 
enth chapter  of  St.  Luke,  "When  a  strong 
man  armed  keepeth  his  palace  his  goods  are 
to  peace."  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  quo- 
tation from  the  Master  was  designed  to  Jus- 
tify huge  expenditures  for  military  prepared- 
nees,  but  the  able  general  would  have  shown 
both  a  broader  concept  of  national  need 
as  weU  as  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures if  he  had  quoted  the  followtog  verse 
as  well;  then  the  quotation  would  have 
read: 

"When  a  strong  nuin  armed  keepeth  hla 
palace  his  goods  are  to  peace,  but  when  a 
•tronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him  and 
overcome  him.  he  taketh  from  him  all  hia 
armor  wherein  he  trusted  and  divided  his 
•polls." 

This  is  what  has  happened  to  Communist 
China  and  other  areas  where  American  mil* 


itary  aid  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
muniat  regime  and  ttimed  against  the 
United  States.  When  men  ask  the  Amerl* 
can  people  for  support  to  election  to  the 
highest  ofllce  to  the  land,  at  a  Ume  so  filled 
with  danger  to  the  free  world,  t^ey  ahould 
be  able  to  deltoe  their  policies  and  assert 
their  convictions  with  more  depth  than  is 
evidenced  by  these  two  leading  contenders 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent. 

I  wonder  if  either  of  these  emtoent  can« 
dldatee  are  ready  to  agree  with  Gen.  Mat- 
thew Rldgway  when  he  said  last  week  in 
Washington,  commenting  on  our  tovolve- 
ment  to  the  Korean  war: 

"There  is  not  now  nor  can  there  be  to 
the  future  any  question  of  the  validity  and 
purpose  of  the  American  stand  against  that 
deliberately  planned,  improvoked  aggression. 
To  have  done  otherwise  than  meet  the  chal- 
lenge to  Korea  would  have  been  a  repudia- 
tion of  every  prtociple  we  had  previously 
professed.  To  do  otherwise  than  oppose  ag- 
gression to  the  future,  withto  our  capabili- 
ties, will  be  to  acknowledge  as  sterile  every 
sacrifice  America  has  made  since  it  obtained 
todependence." 

And  in  connection  with  our  foreign  policy 
now  and  to  the  future,  it  was  certainly  re- 
freehing  to  read  the  pUnk  adopted  by  the 
late  Iowa  Republican  convention  to  which 
the  statement  was  made  "we  catmot  retreat 
to  our  own  shores  and  abandon  other  peace 
loving  nations."  I  hope  thU  belated  recog- 
nition by  our  Iowa  Republican  friends  of 
the  bipartisan  support  to  our  toternatlonal 
poUcy  will  be  adopted  by  the  Republican 
National  Convention.  No  clearer  endorse- 
ment could  be  made  of  the  magntocent  ef- 
forta that  we  have  been  making  together 
with  our  allies  to  the  toternatlonal  field  to 
preeerve  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 
I  wish  that  I  had  the  time  to  discuss  our 
economic  situation  here  at  home.  While 
time  does  not  permit  this,  yet  I  must  quote 
from  one  of  otir  great  farm  organizations 
which  stated  within  the  past  few  weeks  In 
a  statement  filed  with  our  Senate  committee 
as  follows: 

"We  in  the  United  States  are  currentlj 
producing  and  enjoying  the  highest  standard 
of  livtog  to  our  whole  history.  No  other 
nation  now  or  at  any  time  to  history  has 
had  BO  comfortable  an  Income  so  well  dls» 
tributed  among  the  people." 

I  must  also  quote  from  a  great  meat 
packing  concern  testlfytog  before  the  same 
committee,  when  they  stated  that  even  after 
paying  heavily  increased  wages  to  their  oper- 
ations, and  after  paytog  the  heaviest  bxirden 
of  taxes  that  they  had  ever  carried,  there 
rematoed  for  them  by  far  the  greatest  net 
profit  that  they  had  ever  experienced  to  their 
industry. 

But,  the  passing  time  shows  that  I  must 
bring  this  talk  to  a  close.  In  so  dotog  I 
shall  refer  to  some  matters  that  every  Amer- 
ican, be  he  Democrat  or  Republican,  deeply 
deplores.  There  have  been  officials,  mtoor 
ones  and  major  ones,  who  have  been  false  to 
their  c^clAl  tnut  and  their  responsibllitlee. 
If  they  are  Republicans  we  are  ««h*TTM>d  of 
them.  If  they  are  Democrats  we  are  more 
deeply  ashamed  of  them,  because  they  hJtve 
proved  unworthy  of  the  trust  and  conAdenoa 
of  the  American  people.  There  is  not  a  true 
Democrat,  to  or  out  of  oflldal  life,  who  is 
not  ready  to  condemn  and  urge  the  bringing 
to  Justice  of  every  one  of  these  men  who 
have  diahonOred  their  reaponstbility  and  the 
party  whose  name  they  carried.  And.  thert 
is  not  a  Democrat,  to  or  out  of  ollloe.  who  Is 
ready  to  excuse  or  condone  these  contwsnr* 
iUe  crooka  when  they  have  proven  them* 
■elvea  unworthy.  I  believe  that  fonikar 
justice  Charles  Evans  Hughea,  onoe  a  B^mb- 
llcan  candidate  for  President,  stated  that 
more  clearly  than  you  or  I  eoukl 
trtken  he  said: 
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*Tfeltlier  political  party  bas  a  monopoly  of 
▼Irtties  or  of  rascals;  there  are  crooks  In 
every  party  and  In  every  community.  Now 
and  then  one  gets  Into  office.  Let  his  wrong 
be  exposed  and  punished,  Inrt  let  not  par- 
tisan pedunlffs  affect  a  boUer-than-thou 
attitude.  One  who  Is  corrupt  Is  as  faithless 
to  his  party  as  to  his  government.  Guilt 
Is  personal  and  corruption  knows  no  party." 

You  and  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to 
that  statement  with  our  condemnation  of 
anyone  who  has  been  accorded  public  trust 
and  proven  himself  unworthy,  be  he  Demo- 
crat or  Republlcnn,  or  be  he  high  or  low  tn 
official  life. 

So  with  full  conttdence  In  the  everlasting 
truths  on  which  we  have  built  otur  party, 
and  with  a  great  and  Jtistifled  pride  in  the 
magnificent  service  which  we  have  rendered 
to  the  Nation  whenever  trusted  with  stew- 
ardship, and  with  confidence  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  In  the  State  and  In  the  Nation, 
will  present  as  candidates  those  at  whom 
we  are  proud  and  who  are  worthy  of  full 
snppofft  at  the  polls  next  November,  we  are 
ready  to  meet  our  (^yponents  In  the  coming 
campaign.  We  are  ready  to  dispel  fallacies 
with  confidence  that  the  sound  j\>dgnMnt  of 
the  American  electorate,  which  has  for  the 
past  fifth  of  a  century  weighed  us  and  found 
us  not  wanting.  wlU  express  uiew  their  con- 
fidence In  the  great  Democratic  Party  on 
election  day  next  November. 


Tkc  Inpact  of  Atomic  Eneiiy  oi  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  KOBTH  CASOUHA 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  5, 1952 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  remarks  pre- 
pared by  Gordon  Dean,  Chairman, 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission: 

THS  iMTACt  or  Atomic  EmoiGT  on  ths  Law 
I  have  chosen   to  speak   tonight  on   the 
subject  of  the  Impact  of  atomic  energy  on 
the  law. 

I  believe  it  might  be  more  accurate  to  turn 
that  title  around  and  call  these  remarks 
"tiM  impact  of  the  law  on  atomic  energy*' — 
or.  to  be  perhaps  even  more  acc\irate.  "the 
Impact  of  lawyers  on  atomic  energy." 

Isay  this  because  as  of  today  atomic 
energy  is  still  largely  removed  from  the  nor- 
mal channels  of  commercial  Intercourse  be- 
tween corpc»titlons  and  individuals  and 
from  the  normal  legal  procedxires  which  gov- 
ern them.  Atomic  energy  has  therefOTe  not 
yet  had  too  great  an  Impact  upon  the  law 
and  the  legal  profession. 

But  Just  as  natural  scientists,  political 
•clentlstB.  military  scientists,  engineers,  and 
medical  doctors  liave  had  their  measure  of 
influence  on  tlw  eoxirse  of  atomic  energy 
development,  so  have  lawyers. 

I  suppose  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
wotild  be  Just  as  well  pleased  if  this  were 
not  the  ease,  but  X  am  not  one  of  them. 

I  hold  this  view  because — both  as  a  pub- 
lic enterprise,  and  as  an  enterprise  which 
haM  great  meaning  in  the  lives  of  every 
American  citiaen — atomic  energy  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  public  policy,  and  public  policy 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  law. 


The  law,  therefore — and  lawyers — play  a 
dominant  role  in  the  development  of  atomic 
energy.  And  I  think  it  falls  upon  those  who 
are  skilled  In  legal  procedures  and  tech- 
niques to  do  what  they  can  to  see  that  the 
law  at  all  times  reflects  the  true  policy  of 
the  public  toward  this  stlU-new,  yet  highly 
significant  enterprise. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  occasion  to 
look  Into  these  matters  doubtless  are  as 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  basic 
atomic  energy  law  as  I  am.  But  for  tiM 
benefit  of  those  of  you  who  have  not  and  as 
a  basis  for  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  legal 
aspects  of  atomic  energy,  I  should  like  to 
summarize  very  briefiy  some  of  the  more 
fundamental  provisions  of  this  law — the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946. 

I  realize  that  to  attempt  to  summarize 
something  so  complex  as  the  atomic  energy 
law  Is  a  somewhat  unlegal  thing  to  do.  but 
I  shall  attempt  it  anyway,  in  the  Interest  of 
time,  and  If  I  oversimplify  or  blunt  a  fine 
shade  of  meaning,  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  at  Its  outset  \mder- 
takes  to  set  forth  In  general  terms  the  pub- 
lic policy  that  its  subsequent  provisions  are 
designed  to  Implement.  I  think  this  state- 
ment of  policy  is  sufficiently  interesting  and 
important  to  quote  in  its  entirety.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that,  sub- 
ject at  all  times  to  the  paramount  objec- 
tive of  assiulng  the  common  defense  and 
security,  the  development  and  utilization  of 
atomic  energy  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
be  directed  toward  improving  the  standard 
of  living,  strengthening  free  compeUtlon  in 
private  enterprise,  and  promoting  world 
peace." 

Thus  the  duality  of  atomic  energy— that 
is  Its  value  In  both  defense  and  human 
welfare— IS  recognized  at  the  outset  of  the 
law— and,  if  there  Is  any  doubt  In  anyone's 
mind  as  to  which  of  these  two  objectives 
has  flrtt  priority  under  the  law.  it  is  resolved 
in  clear  and  definitive  terms  by  the  language 
of  this  declaration. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  law,  while 
encouraging  peaceful  development  as  much 
as  possible,  are  clearly  designed  to  permit 
Implementation  of  that  portion  of  the  state- 
ment of  policy  which  makes  assurance  of 
the  common  defense  and  security  the  para- 
moimt  objective. 

Under  these  provisions,  for  example,  no 
one  within  tiie  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
SUtes  Government,  except  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Commission,  may  own  fissionable  ma- 
terials, and  no  one  except  the  Commission 
may  own  any  faculties  In  which  fissionable 
materials  can  be  produced  In  quantities  use- 
ful for  anytliing  but  research  and  develoo- 
ment.  ^ 

The  fuU  meaning  of  these  provisions 
emerges.  I  believe,  when  we  recall  that  these 
substances  called  fissionable  materials  are 
the  heart  of  any  atomic-energy  program. 
By  this  I  mean  that  they  are  the  materiaU 
that  can  be  made  to  release  atomic  energy— 
whether  for  weapons,  or  for  power,  or  for 
the  production  of  radioacUve  materials  for 
use  in  medicine,  industry,  agriculture  and 
science. 

Through  these  provisions,  then,  the  Com- 
mission Is  given  the  rlghtr-and  the  duty— 
to  control  the  fundamental  IngredlenU  of 
the  atomic-energy  Industry— not  through  U- 
censes  and  regulations,  but  through  outright 
Government  ownership  and  management 
It  is  the  most  direct  method  of  control  there 
U,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who 
win  say  that  it  has  not  been  effective  for 
the  purposes  it  was  designed  to  achieve. 

As  a  necessary  corollary  to  this  outright 
Government  ownership  of  the  basic  ingre- 
dients of  an  atomic-energy  program,  there 
are  also  provisions  in  the  law  which  pre- 


clude the  granting  of  private  patent  rights 
for  any  inventions  or  discoveries  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  used  in — or  are  uaetul 
solely  In — the  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial, the  manufactxffe  of  atomic  weapons, 
or  the  conduct  of  atomic-energy  researdi 
and  development. 

As  another  necessary  corollary,  the  Com- 
mission is  given  the  right — and  the  duty— ^ 
to  control  all  information  concerning  the 
manufacture  or  utilization  of  atomic  weap- 
ons, the  production  of  fissionable  materials, 
and  the  use  of  such  materials  in  the  pro- 
duction of  power,  except  that  information 
which  the  Commission  finds  may  be  freely 
published  without  affecting  adversely  ih» 
common  defense  and  sectirlty. 

To  supplement  and  buttress  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  to  control  through  own- 
ership the  essential  Ingredients  of  ths 
atomic-energy  program,  the  law  also  bestows 
upon  the  Conunlsslon  the  right  and  duty  to 
control  through  licenses  and  regulations 
many  atomic-energy  activities  which  need 
not,  under  the  law,  be  publicly  owned. 

Two  Important  examples  of  tills  kind  of 
activity  are: 

1.  The  transfer  of  paeseasion  of  any  ma- 
terial, such  as  uranium  ore,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly essentUI  to  the  production  of  fission- 
able materials;  and 

2.  The  export  of  devices  and  equipment; 
such  as  Oelger  counters  and  particle  accel- 
erators, useful  in  the  production  of  flMion- 
able  materials. 

To  do  either  of  these  things,  a  license  Is 
required  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
CcmmlSBlon  by  virtue  of  authority  granted 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  good  many  other 
provisions  in  the  law.  and  they  have  to  do 
with  such  things  as  organisation,  security 
clearance  requirements,  penalties  for  viola- 
tions, and  the  right  of  the  Cbmmission  to 
conduct  exploratory  operations  for  deposits 
of  raw  materials,  to  carry  on  research  and 
development  work,  and  to  dlstrlbtite  such 
byproduct  materials  as  radioisotopes. 

Taken  all  together,  they  sdd  up  to  a  rather 
impressive  list  at  powers  and  prerogatives. 
Anyone  reading  this  law  cannot  possibly 
miss  the  point  that  here  Is  a  state  monopoly 
that  is  exceeded  by  no  other  Federal  opera- 
tion in  the  Ughtness  and  rigidity  of  Its  con- 
trols. Td  hlghUght  what  I  mean,  let  me  list 
Just  a  few  of  the  things  that  private  enter- 
prise cannot  do  under  the  atomic  energy  law 
.of  this  country: 

1.  It  cannot  own  a  noclear  reactor  capabia 
of  producing  power. 

2.  It  cannot  own  a  nuclear  reactor  earable 
of  producing  radlolaotopee  In  commercial 
quantities. 

8.  It  eaanot  own  any  fissionable  material 
for  any  purpoee  whatever— whether  to  pro- 
duce weapons,  power,  or  radioisotopes,  or 
for  reeearch  purpoees. 

4.  It  cannot  own  a  plant  Uke  Oak  Ridge  or 
Hanford  where  fleslonable  materlala  are  oro- 
duoed. 

5.  It  cannot  own  any  patent  rights  in  in- 
ventions or  discoveries  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  used  in  the  production  of  fleslon- 
able materials— and  most  things  useful  In 
the  production  of  atomic  power  are  used  tn 
the  production  of  such  materials. 

«  It  cannot^-except  with  the  permlnlaa 
of  the  Oommlasion — sell  or  transfer  or  buy 
uranltm  ore  or  metal. 

^.  **  «anot--exoept  with  tbs  Oommti. 
slon's  permission — manufacture  or  export 
any  of  a  long  list  of  Instruments  aixl  devices 
useful  m  the  production  of  fissionable  "^n- 

«•  It  cannotr-ezcept  with  tbs  Oommia- 
slon's  permission — buy  or  use  reactor-oro- 
duced  radioisotopes. 

In  any  discussion  of  what  the  Atomic  Cn- 
ernr  Act  means  in  terms  of  the  restriction 
of  free  private  enterprise,  the  question  nat- 
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lu-aiiy  arises:  Are  these  restraints,  which 
are  so  obviously  counter  to  the  traditional 
American  way  of  doing  things,  really  nec- 
•ssary? 

I  think  my  own  answer  can  best  bs 
summed  up  as  follows:  In  the  world  as  we 
find  it  today,  the  need  for  keeping  these  re- 
straints Is  greater  than  ths  need  for  doing 
away  with  them. 

I  don't  think  this  will  always  be  true,  and 
X  dont  think  It  should  always  be  true,  and 
I  don't  mean  to  imply  that,  even  in  the  world 
as  we  find  it  today,  there  should  not  be  oc- 
casional modifications  and  relaxations  In  the 
law.  as  strains  and  stresses  develop  and 
reveal  profitable  areas  for  diange. 

We  recently  have  had,  for  example — as 
some  of  you  may  recall— an  amendment  to 
the  act  which  permits  greater  exchange 
of  Information  with  foreign  countries  in 
certain  nonmllltary  fields.  A  clear  need  for 
this  amendment  developed:  we  explained  tlio 
need  to  the  Congress,  and  the  act  was  modi- 
fled  accordingly. 

But  from  the  over-all  point  of  view.  X 
think  the  law  is  fair  and  workable  as  it 
stands.  I  say  this  because  at  the  present 
time  we  need  to  produce  all  Uie  fissionable 
material  we  can:  we  need  to  use  virtually 
all  of  that  flasionahle  material  in  weapons 
or  for  military  reactors,  and  we  need  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  Information  concerning 
VSspoBS  and  the  materials  that  go  into  them. 

Ws  hare  been  able  to  do  these  things  under 
the  preeent  law.  And  in  spits  of  the  clear 
priority  we  have  had  to  aaaign  to  actions 
wtiich  tiave  to  do  with  assuring  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
strictions that  have  neoeeearlly  been  im- 
posed upon  private  enterpriee.  I  tlUnk  the 
peaceful  development  of  atomic  energy  lias 
substsntlally  advanced. 

This  progress  has  been  poasibla  for  two 
faaaons: 

rtrst.  because  it  la  the  clear  intent  of  the 
law  to  encourage  peaceful  development  Inso- 
far as  practicable,  and 

Second,  because  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, since  its  inception,  has  sttempted 
to  administer  the  law  in  such  a  way  that 
peaceful  development  and  Uie  particlpaUon 
of  private  entarprlse  la  stimulated. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  me  cite  a  few 
•samples  of  some  of  the  things  that  can  and 
have  been  done  under  the  atomic  energy  law 
as  it  now  stands: 

1.  Virtually  aU  of  ths  Commission's  bml- 
Dsss  is  performed  tlirough  private  contrac- 
tors. Although  atomic  energy  is  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  private  enterprise  Is  in  it  all 
tha  way.  It  U  true  that  private  enterprise  is 
not  in  this  business  In  all  cases  in  a  freely 
competitive  wiiy.  but  it  is  in  it.  And  pri- 
Tate  industrial  concerns  and  private  reeearch 
institutions  are  learning  about  atomic 
energy  development,  and  are  contributing 
to  atomic-energy  development  tlirough  di- 
rect participation  in  the  program. 

a.  Cleared  n^presenutives  from  eight  in- 
diutrlal  concerns  have  been  permitted  to 
come  into  the  Government's  program  to 
study  the  status  of  our  nuclear  reactor  work 
to  determine  what  industry  might  be  doing 
to  advance  the  development  of  reactors  that 
can  produce  both  plutonlum  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  power  for  commercial  use.  The 
flrst  concrete  resxilt  of  these  studies  was  the 
Commission's  scceptance  a  few  days  ago  of  a 
proposal  by  the  Dow  Chemical  and  Detrolt- 
Kdlson  Co„  of  Michigan,  for  further  research 
and  study  to  be  Onanced  Jointly  by  industry 
and  government. 

8.  A  small  but  flourishing  private  business 
has  been  built  up  to  take  Commission -pro- 
duced radioisotopes  and  to  put  them  into 
tiseful  chemlciil  compounds,  to  pack  and 
ship  them  to  uf«rs.  and  to  provide  consultant 
services  to  users. 

4.  Another  flourishing  privste  business  In 
wtiich  more  than  76  companies  are  engaged 


has  been  built  up  to  manufacture  instru- 
ments and  equipment  useful  in  atomic 
energy  work  and  the  utilization  of  radio- 
Isotopes.  This  Industry  operates  under 
Commission  license,  but  general  licenses  are 
issued  foi  manufacture  and  sale  within  tlie 
United  States,  and  specific  licenses  sie  re- 
quired only  for  export 

6.  An  arrangement  has  been  worked  out 
with  an  educational  Institution — North  Caro- 
lina State  College — whereby  Government- 
owned  fissionable  material  will  be  loaned  to 
the  college  for  use  in  a  privately  financed 
research  reactor. 

6.  Radioisotopes  are  sold  freely  by  ttie 
Government  to  private  users  and  the  only 
controls  which  follow  them  out  in  private 
enterprises  are  those  that  have  to  do  with 
health  and  safety.  I  think  it  is  worth  not- 
ing In  this  regard  that  the  Commission  has 
ruled  that  inventions  made  in  the  course  of 
work  with  these  radioisotope  compounds — 
if  It  is  not  financed  by  the  Commission — can 
be  patented  by  the  Inventors  in  accordance 
with  normal  industrial  procedures  and  with- 
out any  righta  being  reserved  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

7.  A  great  body  of  sdentifle  and  technical 
information,  Including  all  the  information 
one  needs  to  know  to  build  a  low-power  re- 
search reactor,  has  been  declassified  and 
placed  in  the  public  domain. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  that 
can  and  have  been  done  to  accommodate 
the  needs  and  desires  of  private  enterprise 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  And  for  so 
long  as  the  law  CBfx  continue  to  accommo- 
date these  needs  and  desires — now  relatively 
modest  In  view  of  the  early  stage  of  atomic 
energy  development— there  has  been  no  com- 
pelling reason  for  a  major  revision. 

This  situation,  however,  will  not  always 
prevail,  and  it  would  be  an  unhealthy  situa- 
tion at  best  if  it  did.  There  wlU  obviously 
come  a  time,  as  the  sUte  of  the  atomic- 
energy  art  advances,  and  as  Industry  recog- 
nizes more  opportunities  for  free  competitive 
participation— particularly  in  power— when 
the  desires  of  Industry  can  no  longer  bs 
accommodated  under  tlie  law's  preeent  pro- 
visions. 

The  Uw  takes  this  likeUhood  into  account, 
and  includes  a  "safety  valve"  provision  de- 
signed to  go  into  effect  when  this  time  is 
reached.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"Whenever  In  its  opinion  any  industrial, 
commercial,  or  other  nonmllltary  use  of  fis- 
sionable material  or  atomic  energy  has  been 
sufliciently  developed  to  be  of  practical 
value,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  a  re- 
port to  the  President  stating  all  the  facts 
with  respect  to  such  use,  the  Commission's 
estimate  of  the  social,  political,  economic, 
and  international  effects  of  such  use,  and 
the  Commission's  recommendations  for  nec- 
eesary  or  desirable  supplemental  legislation. 
The  President  shall  then  transmit  this  re- 
port to  the  Congress  togther  with  his  rec- 
ommendation." 

We  do  not  feel  today  that  we  have  reached 
this  point  in  time.  We  do  not  feel  we  have 
reached  it  because  of  the  state  of  the  world, 
becatise  of  the  great  demands  that  our 
weapons  program  makes  upon  our  supplies 
Of  fissionable  material,  and  because  we  do 
not  believe  that  atomic  energy  development 
Is  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  constitute  an 
undue  strain  on  ttie  present  provisions  of 
the  law. 

But  when  we  do  reach  this  point— as  we 
surely  will — some  highly  Important  and  pro- 
vocative  questions   will   inevitably   arise. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
Commission,  at  a  point  in  time  we  shall  call 
Z.  were  to  find  that  the  use  of  fissionable 
material  to  produce  power  had  been  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  be  of  practical  value. 

In  this  circumstance,  should  the  Govern- 
ment divert  a  share  of  its  production  of  fis- 
sionable niaterials  to  get  private  enterprlss 


started  in  the  production  of  power?  If  eo, 
how  much  fissionable  material  should  ths 
Government  so  divert? 

How  could  tills  material  be  fairly  and 
equitably  distributed  in  the  interest  of  both 
the  taxpayer  who  paid  for  it  and  the  in- 
dustrial concerns  that  would  utilize  It? 

What  rights,  if  any,  should  the  Govern- 
ment retain  In  this  material  as  a  national 
resource  vital  to  the  national  security? 

What  effect  would  these  rights  have  on  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  private  enterprise 
to  raise  private  funds  for  the  construction 
of  atomic  power  plants? 

On  the  assumption  that  in  the  early  stages 
atomic  power  will  be  produced  economically 
only  in  reactors  that  also  produce  fissionable 
material  for  use  by  the  Government  In  weap- 
ons, what  should  the  Government  pay  for 
the  fissionable  material  it  usee? 

Should  it  pay  more  than  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce similar  material  In  Its  own  plants  in 
order  to  stimulate  private  power  develop- 
ment? And,  also,  what  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government,  on  national  security 
groimds,  to  enforce  efficient  production  of 
weapon  material  in  privately  owned  reactors, 
regardless  of  the  effect  of  this  on  power  pro- 
duction efficiency? 

Then  there  is  the  broad  question  of 
whether  private  industry  should  be  per- 
mitted as  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  own 
facilities  in  which  atomic-weapon  materials 
can  be  produced.  Is  ownership  the  only 
method  of  effective  control,  or  can  some 
other  method  be  developed  that  would  be 
Just  as  effective?  Could  the  dangerous  as- 
pects of  atomic  energy  be  controlled  through 
regulation,  for  example? 

Related  to  this  is  the  question  of  ths 
measure  of  the  Government's  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  health  and  safety.  Should 
the  Government  permit  purely  economic 
forces  to  operate  in  the  matter  of  the  loca- 
tion and  operation  of  atomic  power  plants. 
or  does  it  have  a  responsibility  to  the  public 
to  protect  it  from  imusual  hazard?  If  so. 
what  effect  would  the  discharge  of  this  re- 
sponsibility by  the  Government  have  upon 
the  ability  of  private  enterprise  to  raise 
capital  for  investment  in  atomic  power 
plants,  the  location  and  cost  of  which  might 
be  influenced  by  other  than  purely  economic 
factors? 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  patents.  Can 
the  Government  afford  to  transfer  to  private 
enterprise  all  patent  rights  in  a  field  so 
vitally  related  to  the  national  security?  If 
not,  where  Is  the  happy  medium?  What 
rights  can  be  transferred,  without  risk,  to 
stimulate  private  development,  and  wliat 
rights  must  be  retained  by  the  Government? 

There  is  yet  another  important  factor  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  This 
country  is  today  committed  to  a  foreign 
policy  calling  for  the  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  through  direct  manage- 
ment by  an  international  agency.  In  view 
of  this  policy,  how  many  rights  can  the 
Government  transfer  to  private  enterprise 
without  either  tiring  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
posed international  agency  or  giving  some- 
thing to  industry  that  some  day  might  have 
to  be  taken  away? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  provocati-va 
questions  that  occur  to  me  ttiat  will  earns 
day  have  to  be  answered,  and  the  answers 
will  slgnlflcantly  influence  the  future  course 
of  atomic-energy  development  m  Uiis  coun- 
try. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  In  ths 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  aware  that 
there  are  things  that  we  might  be  doing  by 
administrative  action — and  which  we  ars 
trying  to  do— to  increase  industrial  par- 
ticipation in  our  program  ss  much  as  pos- 
sible under  the  law. 

One  of  these  Is  to  attempt  to  spread  our 
contracts  as  widely  as  ws  can  throsigtwvt 
Industry  so  that  as  many  Indvatrtal  < 
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u  possible  can  become  familiar  with  atomlo 
energy  even  though  It  Is  today  a  Government 
monopoly.  This  Is  often  not  easy  to  do, 
particularly  In  thoae  areas  which  are  related 
directly  to  our  weapons  work  and  wber« 
such  factors  as  time  and  money  have  a  vir- 
tually overriding  importance.  But  outside 
of  these  areas — In  such  fields  as  reactor  de- 
velopment, for  example — I  believe  we  have 
had  an  encouraging  measure  of  success  in 
our  efforts  to  "spread  the  work." 

Another  example  of  our  effort  to  Increase 
the  participation  of  Industry  under  the 
present  law  is  the  poliej  undw  which  we 
permit  indxutrlal  participation  studies  by 
groups  of  Interested  companies,  and  which 
has  already  led  to  one  firm  agreement  with 
the  Dow  Chemical  and  Detroit>Edlaon  com- 
panies for  a  Joint  government-Industry  re- 
search and  development  project. 

We  also  currently  have  under  examination 
the  problem  of  what,  if  anything,  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  administrative  action 
to  make  the  patent  policies  of  the  Commla- 
slon  conform  realistically  with  the  legiti- 
mate requirements  of  industry. 

We  have  not  considered  the  patent  policies 
of  the  Commission  to  date  to  have  been  a 
part'cular  hindrance  to  our  operation.  But 
I  fshlnk  It  la  obvtoos  that  as  Indiistry  finds 
mote  E-»d  more  areas  In  which  private  11- 
nanelng  I3  called  for  and  appropriate — 
sxieh  as.  for  example,  industrial  participation 
in  power  developtnent — there  will  be  an  In- 
creased tntereet  on  its  part  in  obtaining 
certain  patent  rights  to  Inventions  and  dis- 
coveries irtilch  occur  from  the  private  In- 
veetment  of  mcmey  and  know-how. 

This  is  a  problem  which  we  in  the  Com- 
miaslon  recognise,  and  we  hope  to  determine 
within  the  relatively  near  future  Just  what, 
If  anything,  needs  to  be  done  In  the  way  of 
modification  of  our  present  patent  polleies. 
In  this  effort,  we  have  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  our  Patent  Advisory  Panel,  com- 
posed at  members  of  the  legal  profeeslon. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  thr  time  to 
go  into  some  of  the  other  more  interesting 
and  important  legal  aspects  of  atomic  energy 
today,  but  I  hope  I  have  touched  upon  Just 
en  oigh  to  Illustrate  the  intimate  relation- 
ship between  the  law  and  this  new  and 
growing  Industry — and  to  suggest  some  areas 
in  which  future  Inquiry  and  Interest  by  the 
legal  profession  would  l>e  profitable  to  the 
Government,  to  Industry,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Impact  of  atomic  energy  upon  the 
body  of  American  law  is  still  not  too  great, 
but  this  impact  will  increase  henceforward 
with  each  passing  day.  I  would  hope,  there- 
fore, that  you — both  as  lawyers  and  as  re- 
sponsible citizens — will  interest  yourselves 
in  this  new  field  and  make  an  honest  attempt 
to  exercise  leadership  in  It. 


The  Jewish  Labor  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  MKW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  ICcORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaye  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rmc- 
ORO,  I  Include  an  editorial  contained  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  16,  1952. 
I  wish  to  Join  in  extending  congratula- 
tions to  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Tr>  mnam  Laaoa  com 

In  1933  a  group  of  American  labor  leaden 
headed  by  B.  Chamey  Vladeck  set  to  work 
in  a  one- room  office  to  aid  the  victims  of 
Nad  and  totalitarian  persecution.  Since 
that  time  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  as 
this  organization  was  called,  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  groups  establishing  new 
frontiers  against  racial  and  religious  dis- 
crimination, furthering  an  understanding 
of  the  workings  of  democratic  Institutions, 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  displaced  persons 
and  orphans.  Its  work  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation has  been  lauded  highly  and  its  audio- 
visual aid  materials  have  been  used  by  the 
EGA  and  other  agencies  to  train  people  imder 
their  Jurisdiction. 

This  Important  work,  which  had  long  been 
carried  on  in  cramped  quarters,  has  at  last 
been  housed  in  a  five-story  building  better 
suited  to  the  committee's  needs.  This  build- 
ing Is  the  gift  of  Frank  Z.  Atran,  the  refugee 
philanthropist,  at  a  time  when  the  work  of 
spreading  democratic  Ideals  and  aiding  the 
victims  of  totalitarianism  Is  at  Its  greatest. 
We  Join  with  other  well-wishers  in  extend- 
ing congratulations  to  the  Jewish  Labor 
Committee  on  the  acquisition  of  Its  new 
home  and  the  continuation  of  Its  excellent 
work. 


WasUaftoii  Visit  of  Wooster  Towaship 
(Ohio)  Jiuiw  High  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  TBI  HOnSI  OF  REPRESXNTATTVB 

Mondav.  May  19.  1952 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  had   the 

good  fortune  this  week  to  be  visited  by 
the  finest  eighth-grade  class  in  the  State 
of  Ohio — a  group  of  24  young  Americans 
who  this  year  posted  such  an  outstand- 
ing scholastic  record  that  I  consider  it 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  group  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
eighth-grade  class  of  Wooster  Township 
Junior  High  School,  near  Wooster, 
Wayne  Coimty,  Ohio,  which  is  in  my 
district. 

liiy  24  young  visitors  were  among  47- 
860  students  throughout  the  State  of 
Ohio  who  this  spring  took  the  eighth- 
grade  scholarship  test  given  annually  by 
the  State  department  of  education. 

One-third  of  the  class  placed  in  the 
upper  1  percent  in  the  State  on  this 
test — an  accomplishment  which  any 
educator  will  tell  you  is  remarkable. 

One  member  of  the  class  scored  187 
out  of  a  possible  200  points  in  the  test. 

And  the  entire  class  placed  in  the  up- 
per 50  percent  in  the  State. 

Some  of  the  credit  for  these  accom- 
plishments must  go  to  Mr.  Ralph  Ely. 
superintendent  of  the  excellent  Wayne 
County  school  system. 

Further  credit  Is  due  Mr.  Earl  B. 
Walsh,  superintendent  of  Wooster  Town- 
ship Junior  High  School,  who  accom- 
panied the  class  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 


But  most  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  dut 
members  themselves.  They  were  good 
students  throughout  the  school  year, 
and  worked  particularly  bard  preparing 
for  the  SUte  test. 

Students  of  today  are  our  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  These  students  have  proved 
their  ability  In  that  field,  and  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  exhibit  the  same  ability 
when  their  time  comes  to  be  among  the 
leaders  of  their  community  aixl  the 
NaUon. 


MeBBorsadiim  to  Seaate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  psMNSTLVAjna 

Of  THK  HOU8B  OF  RKPRESSNTAT1VS9 

Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article 
taken  from  the  Times  Leader -Evening 
News.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  on  June  3, 1»52, 
entitled  'Memorandum  to  Senate"; 

IfnsoaAinMJic  to  an«*Ts 

The    BMmorandum    the    Polish -Amsrloaa 
Congress  addressed   to   the   United   SUtse 
Senate  at  Its  quadrennial  oocventlon.  calling 
for  the  r^ndlatlon  o€  the  Talu  agreements, 
withdrawal  of  recognition  from  the  puppet  T 
Polish  Government  in  Warsaw  and  reiistab  1 
llshment  of  American  foreign  policy  on  tbe^f 
basis  of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  I 
aa4  United  Natloas  Declaration,  was  not  a 
hsstUy  ooDcetved  protest,  but  a  carefully  pre- 
pared appeal,  oocnpletely  documented.    The 
presentation  required  21  typewritten  pagsa. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Polish 
American  Oongreas  spoke  as  Amcrloan  citi- 
zens, deeply  conceriied  over  the  fate  of  Po- 
land and  of  other  nations,  engulfed  or  ' 
threatened  by  the  tide  of  world  commu- 
nism. Tbey  made  it  clear  they  were  think- 
ing In  terms  of  American  security.  seU-re- 
speet  and  national  honor. 

The  story  at  Yalta  Is  a  famUlar  one. 
Promises  and  assuranoas  were  given  repeat-  - 
edly  to  guarantee  Poland's  future.  PreaidcDt  ' 
Roosevelt  told  the  Polish  Ooremment-ln- 
Exile:  -The  United  State*  stands  imequlvo- 
cally  for  a  strong,  free  and  Independent 
Polish  sUte."  Winston  Churchill  declared 
that  'Slaving  drawn  the  sword  In  behalf  of 
Poland  against  Hitler's  brutal  attack,  we 
•could  never  be  content  with  any  solution 
that  did  not  leave  Poland  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent sovereign  state."  The  third  mem- 
ber of  the  Big  Three.  Joseph  Stalin,  added 
this:  'It  U  necessary  that  Poland  should  be 
free.  Independent  in  power;  therefore,  it  Is 
not  only  a  qt>estlon  of  honor  but  at  Ills 
death  for  the  Soviet  state." 

Inspiring    words,    these,    bat    they 

meaningless  In  the  light  of  history.  The 
tragic  consequences  of  TalU  are  a  Mot  on 
the  proud  record  of  the  United  Statee.  for 
decisions  were  taken  there  that  were  in 
contradiction  to  our  Ideals  and  to  the  aasxtr- 
ances  our  representatives  had  given. 

A  lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since 
Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin  met  at  Talta 
on  February  4.  IMS.  Time  walu  for  no  man. 
If  we  are  able  to  make  a  fresh  start.  It  wlU 
have  to  be  done  soon. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxorois 

XM  THI  HOUSB  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  S.  1952 

Mr.  VELDK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Sunday  Journal-Star.  June  1.  1952.  en- 
titled "Chicago's  Bills  for  More  Diversion 
of  Lake  Water": 

Cricaoo's  Bnxs  vob  Moas  DnmsioM  or 

Lakb  Wanot 
TWO  Chicago  repreeentatlves  appeared  last 
week  before  nhe  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee with  Identical  bills  calling  for  the 
diversion  at  3.500  cubic  feet  at  water  per 
second  from  Lake  Michigan  through  the  Chi- 
cago River  and  sanitary  canal  into  the  nil- 
nois  River.  The  preeent  m>Timiifp  diversion 
Is  an  average  of  1.500  cubic  feet  per  second. 
It  was  establi«toed  by  an  order  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1030. 

Both  repretentatlves  appeared  to  testify 
before  the  committee.  Anthony  A.  Oils, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District 
Board,  and  a  board  engineer  also  testified. 

Most  of  the  testimony  of  these  witneasss 
Was  phony,  as  Chicago's  propaganda  for 
freater  diversion  has  been  these  last  two  dec- 
adss.     This  can  easily  be  demonstrated. 

Chicago  has  wanted  a  greater  now  of  water 
through  the  sanitary  canal  for  one  reason 
only:  that  la.  to  flush  its  sewage  more  effi- 
ciently down  the  Illinois  River.  But.  as  re- 
ported In  a  Chicago  newspaper,  this  reason 
was  not  even  suggested  in  testimony  before 
the  House  committee  last  week. 

Here  are  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Chl- 
esppe  people  for  increasing  (more  than  dou- 
MlBci  the  average  diversion  of  lake  water 
Into  the  niinc-U  River: 

1-  Greater  cli  version  wUI  help  lower  the 
dangerously  high  lake  levels  which  threaten 
lake  shore  property. 

But  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ckeat 
Lakes  Harbors  AssocUtion  at  Chicago  liay  IS. 
195a.  declared  that  "diversions  from  or  Into 
the  Great  Lakes  are  of  minor  Importance 
and  are  of  no  help  in  solving  the  problem  of 
high  lake  levels."  Ths  aasoclaUon  went  on 
record  as  oppxlng  any  increased  diversion 
at  Chicago,  al-.bough  it  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  stablllxlng  lake  levels. 

3.  Greater  diversion  would  Improve  naviga- 
tion condltlonfi  on  the  nilnols  River. 

Chicagoans  liave  harped  hypocritically  on 
IMS  theme  for  at  least  IS  years.  We  say 
*%ypOcritlcally"  because  Chicago  is  Uttle  in- 
terested In  nilQols  River  navigation.  If  the 
people  in  the  big  city  up-State  were  really 
Interested  in  the  nilnols  River  and  vaUey. 
tbey  would  alHo  give  some  thought  to  our 
flood  problems  and  how  Increased  diversion 
might  complicate  them. 

3.  Greater  diversion  would  bring,  with 
fresh  lake  water,  more  oxygen  into  the  lUl- 
nols  River  water,  thus  reducing  ths  organic 
nitrogen  and  purifying  the  water. 

In  other  words,  more  fresh  water  mixed 
with  Chicago's  sewage  would  reduce  the  con- 
centration of  the  sewage,  while  flushing  more 
of  It  away  from  Chicago's  back  door.  It  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  Chicago  regards 
the  Illinois  River  as  Its  a73-mile  open  sewer 
and  proposes  to  flush  a  greater  volume  of 
sewage  of  leas  concentration  through  it. 

But  obviously  Chicago  Is  not  interested 
In  what  happens  to  Its  sewage  once  it  is 


washed  away  from  Chicago.    Getting  rid  of 
It  U  the  No.  1  objective. 

We  would  be  much  more  willing  to  con- 
sider increased  diversion  to  help  the  Chicago 
sanitary  dUtrlct  if  Chicagoans  were  honest 
In  their  approach  to  the  problem.  But  as 
long  ss  they  continue  pretending  to  want 
greater  diversion  to  lower  the  level  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Improve  Illinois  River  navigation, 
and  purify  the  river,  we  shall  continue  to 
be  suspicious  and  to  caU  on  all  Illinois  valley 
people  to  protest. 

We  look  to  Senator  DntxszN  and  to  all 
Illinois  Representatives  from  Illinois  vaUey 
districts  to  oppose  the  bills  for  Increased 
diversion. 


Letter  of  Joha  W.  Edelmaa  oa  Belialf  of 
Textile  Workers  Uum  of  America, 
CIO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
□f  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESBNTATIVXa 

Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  27, 
1952. 1  spoke  in  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 656.  which  had  been  introduced  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Dotrono].  My  remarks  appear 
on  page  6082  of  the  Congskssigmai,  Rbc- 
oeo  of  that  date. 

I  received  a  letter  from  John  W.  Edel- 
man.  Washington  representative  of  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO. 
I  do  not  agree  with  his  interpretations 
of  my  remarks  or  with  many  of  the  con- 
clusions he  has  reached.  Nevertheless, 
I  feel  that  in  fairness  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  his  views,  his  letter  should  be 
extended  in  the  Rscoso  so  that  both  sides 
may  be  Judged  fairly: 
TBrnu  WosKXis  UmoN  <»  Amxsica. 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  3.  19S2. 
Bon.  FkANx  T.  Bow, 

Jfember  0/  Congress.  House  Office  Build' 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DBAS  lla.  CoicoaxssMAM :  Because  of  the 
rather  Intemperate  tone  of  your  attack  on 
the  national  CIO  in  supporting  Representa- 
tive DoKOEso's  motion  for  an  investigation 
of  the  electric  consumers'  conference,  the 
precise  point  you  were  mafclng  was  not  en- 
tirely clear. 

We  assume,  however,  that  you  were  accus- 
ing the  officials  of  CIO  of  misrepresenting  the 
views  of  the  membership  on  the  question 
of  the  generation  and  transmission  of  elec- 
tric power. 

Might  we  point  out  that  one  or  two  Re- 
publican Representatives  In  Congress  voted 
against  the  Taft-HarUey  Act;  does  this  mean 
that  the  Republican  Party  as  a  whole  mis- 
represents the  feelings  of  iu  followers  on  the 
matter  of  labor  relations? 

The  Utility  Workers  of  America  Is  the  one 
affiliate  of  CIO  which  takes  a  position  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  organization  on 
public  power.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot 
have  a  completely  united  front  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  we  recognize  that  a  union,  like 
anyone  else,  has  a  perfect  right— and.  Indeed, 
a  duty,  if  it  Is  a  sincere  conviction — to 
dissent. 

If  you  will  read  the  verbatim  report  of  the 
last  two  annual  conventions  of  the  national 
CIO.  you  WlU  see  that  ths  utility  workers 


attempted  to  have  the  body  as  a  whole  adopt 
their  point  of  view.  After  the  question  was 
debated,  they  were  overwhelmingly  outvoted. 
CIO  stood  firm  on  Its  long-held  public-power 
position. 

At  some  recent  State  CIO  conventions  the 
utUlty  workers  have  also  been  outvoted  on 
this  point. 

The  TextUe  Workers  Union  of  America  at 
its  recent  conveption  held  in  your  State 
adopted  the  attached  resolution  on  power, 
which  spells  out  a  position  which,  though 
it  condemns  the  current  campaign  of  the 
private  utUities,  is  stlU  not  socialistic  In  the 
correct  sense  of  the  term.  We  are  for  the 
yardstick  poUcy,  public  transmission  of 
power  developed  at  publicly  constructed 
dams,  the  preference  clause,  etc.  This  Is  not 
socialism.  It  is  common  sense  and  sound 
statesmanship:  incidentally,  It  Is  also  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  as  enun- 
ciated by  the  Congress  in  laws  on  the  statute 

books.       

At  the  TWUA  1962  convention  there  was 
no  opportimlty  for  fuU  discussion  of  the 
power  resolution  herewith  attached.  But  at 
the  previous  convention  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers took  the  floor  to  support  a  similar  reso- 
lution. MiU  workers  who  have  experienced 
the  benefits  of  TVA  power  (^ve  actxial  facts 
and  figures  respecting  their  own  homes. 
Other  workers  from  Northern  States  told  of 
losing  Jobs  partly  because  costs  of  power  sup- 
plied by  private  utUlties  in  their  States  are 
too  high. 

Speaking  for  my  own  union.  I  can  say  with 
assurance  that  the  rank  and  file  under- 
stand the  implications  and  purposes  of  the 
formal  resolution  adopted  at  each  conven- 
tion, and  warmly  support  what  Is  proposed. 
We  have  about  900  local  unions  In  34  States. 
Almost  every  local  has  a  legislative  commit- 
tee. I  nuiU  information  on  legislative  prob- 
lems regularly  to  each  of  these  committees. 
Kvery  so  often  a  member  who  gets  this  ma- 
terial will  differ  with  me  on  some  point.  No 
one  has  questioned  any  analysis  or  poUcy  I 
have  circulated  dealing  with  any  phase  of 
ths  power  problem.  I  have  been  needled 
once  or  twice  for  not  doing  more  on  power. 
Many  of  theee  local  legislative  committees 
visit  Washington  each  year  for  intensive  ses- 
sions with  Members  of  Congress,  to  listen  to 
bearings  and  floor  debates,  and  hear  talks  by 
governmental  people  and  various  experts. 
Bach  year,  during  the  summer  months,  a 
thousand  or  more  of  our  active  members 
attend  week-long  educational  Institutes  fre- 
quently held  on  college  campuses.  Usually 
I  attend  these  gatherings.  Often  we  have 
differences  of  opinion;  never  in  my  recoUec- 
tlon  on  the  question  of  power. 

The  TWUA  Is  a  much  larger  union  than 
the  utility  workers.  The  great  majority  of 
CIO  unions  having  the  bulk  of  our  millions 
of  members  have  taken  positions  at  their 
individual  conventions  along  the  same  lines 
as  TWUA  and,  of  course,  in  concert  with 
over-aU  CIO  policy  as  adopted  at  our  annual 
conventions. 

You  wUl  recall,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  the 
Congress  legislated  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
theory  that  union  members,  if  given  a  chance 
to  vote  in  free  elections,  would  be  against 
the  union  shop.  The  results  proved,  of 
course,  an  overwhelming  majority  voted  for 
the  union  shc^.  Congress,  last  year,  elimi- 
nated that  requirement  of  law  which  worked 
out  so  as  to  make  many  legislators  look  a 
bit  foolish. 

If  it  were  possible  to  put  a  question  n^e 
this  matter  of  power  to  a  referendum,  we 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  undertake 
such  a  test.  For  the  time  being  you  "^o^ildj. 
as  a  reasonable  man,  accept  our  assoranoaa 
that  labor-union  ofllclals  do  express  their 
members'  views  and  wishes  on  most  funda- 
mental questions  as  accxu-ately  as  we  pre- 
dicted how  they  would  vote  un  the  qusstiroa 
of  the  union  shop. 


i;    » 
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JU  a  believer  la  aound  dexnocratte  prlncl» 
Vim,  w  tufsmt  yoa  tosort  this  l«ttcr  in  tbe 


Vtry  truly  jaan, 

John  W.  BnojCAir, 
Wm^ington  MepreMentattae, 
TtxtUa  Worken  Vnkm  of  Awttrtem,  CtO. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

Qv  wiaccmsm 

OV  THK  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Thurtday.  June  5. 1953 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  taken  from  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter  of  June 
a.   1952.    The  author  <A  this  editorial 
should  be  commended  very  highly  for 
his  efforts  to  IJlustrate  not  <mly  to  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  but  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  the  Importance  of  our  na- 
tional dairy  industry,  and  particularly 
what  it  means  to  our  econ<Mny  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.    It  further  illus- 
trates the  necessity  for  keeping  the  An- 
dresen  amendmoit  in  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  for  section  104  ha  Its  en- 
tirety has  protected  not  only  the  dairy 
Industry  but  In  a  large  measure  It  has 
also  protected  the  health  of  our  citizens 
by  limiting  the  Imports  of  dairy  mroducts 
many   of    which    are    produced    under 
standards  far  below  the  pure  food  and 
drug  requirements. 

It  Is  true  that  section  7  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  Is  a 
form  of  escape  clause  written  into  law 
for  the  first  time  on  June  16.  19&1.    It 
authorises  impart  controls  under  certain 
conditions  when  serious  injury  is  threat- 
ened by  Increased  Imports  which  result 
In  whole  or  in  part  from  a  concession 
granted  In  a  trade  agreement    Here 
again,  the  time  element  makes  the  pro- 
cediue   wholly   ineffective.     The   Tariff 
Commission  has  a  year  in  which  to  make 
an  investigation  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

TO  illustrate,  In  June  of  1961.  the  Na- 
tional Cheese  Institute  applied  to  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  for  re- 
lief for  the  American  blue  cheese  in- 
dustry under  the  terms  of  section  7 
Not  until  AprU  14. 1962.  would  the  Com- 
mission stage   a   public   hearing.    The 
escape  clause  in  the  trade  agreements 
has  not  proven  effective.    It  has  been 
In  the  agreement  since  1947.  and  many 
applications  for  relief  under  it  have  been 
made.    However,    relief    was    actually 
granted  in  only  one  instance,  and  that 
action  was  protested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  support  the 
dairy  indiistry  both  at  home  and  abroad 
if  we  limit  Imports  and  continue  to  main- 
tain our  high  standards  of  production. 
The  editorial  follows: 

IVs  Daibt  Moktw  huam 
Jon*  Is  Dairy  Montb   la   Wtoconsfa   and 
thto  year.  It  smbm,  w»  ou^t  to  pay  a  MttI© 
mor»  MTknM  att^tkn  to  it  than  we  liaT* 
In  th«  paat. 


Tile  State  department  ot  agrteoltTire  hands 
out  a  great  amount  of  pitignotional  matertal 
mod  thla  year  It  procIataM: 

"WlseonslB  leads  all  other  States  In  the 
pttJductkm  of  14  Important  dairy  products — 
Amertca'a  most  raluable  foods.  Let's  be 
prcmd  of  that  record,  and  let's  not  ferget 
our  responsibility  for  maintaining  It.  Wls- 
consln'i  huge  production  of  top-qualtty 
dairy  products  Is  an  Important  oontrlbu- 
tloo  we  make  to  the  good  health  of  the 
Nation." 

We>e  written  editorials  year  after  year 
and  occasionally  the  Representative  of  this 
district  would  either  read  them  In  Oongraes 
or  obtain  permission  to  have  them  Inserted 
In  the  CONCBissioNAL  RxcoBo.  We  are  still 
extremely  Interested  In  trying  to  figure  out 
how  much  good,  U  any,  we  have  accom> 
pushed. 

We  have  broadcast  far  and  wide  that  there 
are  upward  of  lao.OOO  dairy  herds  In  Wis- 
consin valued  at  well  over  »500.000,000. 

There  are  more  cows  in  Wisconsin  than 
there  are  people. 

We  have  approzimatety  SJOO  processing 
plants  In  the  State  and  6,000  milk  trucks. 

Income  from  breeding  stock  was  around 
•150,000.000  last  year  and  that  represents 
a  pretty  large  portion  of  the  State's  total 
Income.  Milk  productioo  continues  to  gain 
and  we  are  placing  more  veal  calves  on  ths 
market  than  ever  before. 

It  Is  generally  acknowledged  that  Wis- 
consin supplies  more  than  half  of  the  rhfisss 
reeehred  at  the  Nation's  leadtDf  marksu. 
Wiseonstn's  position  In  the  natkmal  cheess 
marksta.  in  the  evaporated  milk,  the  pow- 
dered whole  and  skim  milk,  and  the  butter 
markets  are  far  more  favorable  than  any  of 
the  other  States  In  the  Union. 

Wisconsin  each  year  produces  many  thou- 
sands of  poimds  of  Swiss  cheese.  American 
cheese,  brick  ehecae.  and  a  vast  variety  of 
fcirelg&  shasse.  In  taet,  Pond  du  Isk  and 
adjaoent  counties  form  ths  focvlph-type 
cheese  capital  of  ths  world. 

But  in  spite  of  all  of  thsse  thingi^  an^  im 
of  these  records  and  everything  else  we  re- 
luctantly admit  that  we  are  doing  everything 
but  a  food  Job.  Unfortunately.  Wleooualn 
residents,  themselves,  have  not  yet  been  sold 
on  the  Importance  ot  the  dairy  Indwtry. 

You  and  I  go  into  a  grocery  store  or  a  meat 
market  and  aak  for  cheese.  We  don't  care 
what  quality  cheese  it  Is.  so  long  as  It  is  edi- 
ble. The  same  Is  true  of  butter  and  a  vast 
variety  of  other  dairy  products.  Sure,  we'll 
buy  oleomargarine  because  it  Is  cheaper  and 
forget  all  about  our  own  farmer  neighbors. 
And  In  a  lot  of  cases,  unfortunately,  the 
fanners  even  forget  abotrt  themselves. 

We  have  convinced  omvelves  that  If  we 
could  really  sell  Wisconsin  on  Wisconsin 
dslry  products  we  might  do  a  much  better 
Job  on  the  national  and  the  international 
market.  ^^ 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  Individuals 
who  consider  dairying  as  a  secondary  Indus- 
tryto  Wisconsin.  But  consider  the  fsct  that 
there  are  dose  to  1,000.000  men.  women  and 
children  In  Wlsc<»isln  who  are  pretty  close 
to  beinf  wholly  dependent  upon  dairying  and 
allied  Industries  for  a  livelihood.  MllMons 
^  dollars  ars  being  poured  Into  the  dty  of 
Posid  du  Lac  and  other  urban  trade  centers 
beoiuse  of  the  sueeeas  of  the  dahy  tednstry 
in  Wisconsin.  -«*u«fcrj 

June  usually  Is  prodatmed  for  special 
reoo^tlon  because  it  is  during  this  month 
♦IHi  **•**  production  of  milk  is  reachsd 
*'*•'  eows  go  out  Into  pasture  feeding 

WS  have  emphaslaed  thU  statement  vear 

jo'^siTir  '"*  ^^'^ "  *■  *•"  •pp'^p^f 

"Wtoeonsln  dairymen.  Including  those  In 

ISi.'"'H^*L^°.'^'y'  ^*^*  »P«°t  °^loos  of 
aonm  In  developing  qusllty.  They  have 
~jed  products  which  ars  to  dei^ 
throughout  the  world.  ^ 


Is  ths  BKNith  to  SBsphssfi  our  ap- 
preciation of  dairy  prodncts  to  the  end  that 
our  health  may  be  Improved,  otir  financial 
well-being  Increased,  and  our  gratitude  ta 
the  Orsat  Olvsr  " 


Tkc  Coot  9mA  tbt  Steel  ase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 


or 


n  IBB  SZaf  ATS  OP  TBS  DMRK)  STAISB 
Thurtdaw.  Jvne  5,  1952 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Raooas  an  article 
enUtled  "The  Court  and  the  Steel  Case." 
written  by  Walter  Lippaann  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb 
as  follows: 

ToBAT  AMa  Toaranow 
(By  Walter  LIpfimaaa) 

VWS  CODBf  SHO  ZMH  SKL  CASB 

aa  his  dissenting  opinion,  wbkch  supporto 
FTesldent  Truman's  seiziire  of  the  aUel  miU^ 
the  Chief  JusUce  says  that  some  members 
of  the  Ccurt  are  of  the  view  that  (ha  Pie*. 
Went  U  without  power  to  act  In  **«^  at 
crisis  to  the  atioenoe  of  express  sututon 
authorlxatlon.  And  when  he  arrlvea  at  what 
might  be  described  as  the  peroration,  the 
^irt  Justlos  is  declarlnc  that  tbehroS 
iTOcuttve  power  granted  bj  article  ZX  to  aa 
officer  on  duty  865  days  a  year  cannot,  it  Is 
ssid.  be  tovQked  to  avert  disaster. 

If  that  were  a  correct  aooount  o<  what 
waa  said  to  Mr.  Justice  Black'a  optakm  <w  in 
sny  of  the  concurring  nplnlnas.  the  Oos 
vnment  of  the  United  Stataa  would  lapsed 
b«  In  a  sorry  position.  The  poaltton  would 
be  absurd  enough  to  justify  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice to  saying  of  his  Court  that  they  have 

PtmSJu**'"***''   '*°**>^  °'  "»«   o«c«   ot 

Noooe.  however,  haa  aald  or  towUed  that 
the  President  cannot  act  to  avert  i  aaUonal 
msuter  unless  there  i.  expra..  .ut«u»,  au- 
thorization for  the  mcasuras  he  believes  he 

dealt  with,  la  of  a  kind  which  no  one  has 
roreseen.  if  therefore  there  U  an  absent  t^ 
statutory  law.  there  U  no  doubt  at  >i77hS 
^e  President  could  act  accordtog  to  his 
best  Judgment,  that  it  would  be  hj  duty  to 
cL^fi^  to  hi.  best  Judgment.  ^ 
congress  can  convene  and  can  i«et«iate 

But  such  an  imaginary  slt»iatkm  has  i»oUi- 
ing  to  do  With  this  steel  coatrofersy.    Itli 

S!  "'•»•■««»«•  of  the  controversy  beforw 
the  court  that  the  threat  of  a  ste;i  mS 
wsa  not  an  unforeeeen  emergency,  that  on 
the  contrary  it  was  the  kind  of  Mienai^ 
Which  Congress  had  considered  at  uj^'ltjk 
has  legislated  about.  The  questoa  bSo^S 
^  w«  not  Whether  th^elKliJS^o^J 
set  to  an  emergency  which  waa  not  aireadv 
covered  by  expre..  sututory  law.^MSl' 
ment  of  the  Court  was  that  there  la  an  m 

S[!?»v^Si**^  '*'  ^"^  "^  smergency  and 
that  ths  President  has  Ignored  It   ^^ 

This  comes  out  plainly  to  th^  abort  and 

gress,  wlthto  lu  consUtutlonally  deleaatad 
power,  ha.  ptsMrrUMd  fee  the  SSSJ 
-peclflc  proc«lures  (eaduslve  of  seliu^nSJ 

gency.     Congress  has  reserved  to  Itself  the 
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riglkt  to  determine  where  and  when  to  su- 
thorlse  the  seisure  of  property  to  meeting 
such  an  emergency." 

Mr.  JusUoe  Pranltfurter.  to  his  powerful 
concurrtog  optolon,  potots  out  that  "Con- 
gress to  1M7  wss  again  called  upon  to  con- 
sider whether  governmental  selsure  shotild 
be  used  to  avoid  serious  todtutrlal  shut- 
downs. Oongress  decided  against  oonf  errtog 
such  power  generally  without  special  con- 
greeslonal  enactment  to  meet  each  partlctUar 
need.  Under  the  urgency  of  telephone  and 
coal  strikes  to  the  wtoter  of  IMS,  Congress 
addressed  itself  to  the  problems  raised  by 
'national  emergency'  strikes  and  lock-outa. 
•  •  •  A  proposal  that  the  President  be 
given  powers  to  seise  plants  to  avert  a  shut- 
down where  the  'health  or  safety'  of  the 
Natkm  was  endangered,  was  thoroughly  can- 
vassed by  Congress  snd  rejected.  No  room 
for  doubt  remains  that  ths  proponents  as 
well  as  the  opponents  of  the  bill  which  be- 
came the  Labor  Management  Relatione  Act 
of  1M7,  clearly  understood  that  as  a  result 
of  that  Isglslation,  the  only  recourse  for  pre- 
venting a  shut-down  to  a  baale  todustry. 
after  failure  of  mediation,  was  Congress. 
Authorlsstlon  for  seizure  as  an  available 
remedy  for  potential  dangers  was  unequivo- 
cally put  aside.  The  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee, throtigh  iU  chairman,  ezplldty  reported 
to  the  Senate  that  a  general  grant  of  selaure 
powers  had  been  considered  and  rejected  to 
favor  of  reliance  on  ad  hoc  legislation,  aa  a 
particular  emergency  might  call  for  it." 

No  great  and  new  oonstltutlonsl  questions 
ars  involved,  therefore,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  argue  at  all  what  would  be  the  President's 
1  powers  If  eomethtog  disastrous  were  hap- 
pening which  Congress  had  not  made  laws 
about.  This  Is  a  cass  where  the  President 
seized  the  steel  mllU  to  avert  a  strike  after 
Congress  had  expreealy  decided  not  to  give 
him  the  power  to  setae  the  mills.  Ths  law 
as  Congress  made  it  to  1M7,  as  Congress 
made  It  expressly  and  deliberately,  was  that 
there  should  be  no  seizure  of  the  steel  mUls 
unlses  Congress  gave  spedflc  Isgal  atithorlty 
to  do  It. 

"Cocgreas."  ssys  Justlos  Frankfurter,  "has 
sipisstuLl  Its  will  to  withhold  this  power 
fton  the  President  as  though  It  had  said  so 
to  so  many  words.  The  authoritatively  ez- 
preessd  purpose  of  Congrees  to  disallow  such 
power  to  the  President  snd  to  require  him. 
when  In  tils  mtod  ths  occasion  aross  for 
such  a  seizure,  to  put  the  matter  to  Congrees 
and  ask  for  specific  authority  from  it.  could 
not  be  more  decisive  If  It  had  been  written 
toto  sections  306-210  of  ths  Labor  Mansge- 
ment  Relations  Act  of  IMT." 

This  betog  the  lew,  we  must  ask  whether 
Congress  was  right  In  refusing  to  authorize 
selztire  to  svert  strikes  of  this  sort.  The 
event  has  shown.  I  think,  thst  on  this  cru- 
cial question  ths  fundamenUl  prtodple  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  soimd.  For  If  it 
were  known  to  advance  that  when  labor  and 
management  have  failed  to  agree,  the  plants 
will  be  seized,  the  side  thst  has  ths  most  to 
gato  by  the  seizure  will  be  hard,  probably 
Impossible,  to  bargain  with. 

In  this  particular  dispute  Mr.  Murray  and 
the  steel  workers  union  had  every  reason  to 
believe  thst  they  would  hsve  the  better  of  It 
If  Presldsnt  Truman  seized  the  steel  mills. 
But  that  was  an  accident.  That  was  merely 
because  to  thU  particular  dispute  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  sgreed  with  the  steel  workers  union. 
According  to  the  brief  submitted  by  the  rail- 
way brotherhoods,  who  have  Intervened  In 
this  steel  case,  the  seizure  worked  the  other 
wsy  to  the  railroad  dispute:  After  the  sel- 
sure the  negotlstlons  reflected  the  esrrlers* 
attltuds  thst  they  bad  no  reason  to  maks 
stich  concessions  as  the  employees  requested 
because  the  carriers  were  operating  their 
roads  to  their  profit  whUe  their  workers  had 
lost  their  right  to  strlks  for  ths  duratton  of 
the  seizure. 


Congress  to  passing  ths  Taft-Hartley  law 
foreaaw  that  there  would  be  no  true  collec- 
tive bargatotog  If  seizure  on  terms  known  to 
advance  would  follow  failure  to  arrlvs  st  a 
collective  bsrgato.  Instead  of  bargatolng 
there  would  be  a  calculation  as  to  which  side 
had  the  moet  to  gato  by  the  seizure.  That 
side  would  thsn  Imposs  Its  wllL  By  refusing 
to  authorize  seizure  to  advance.  Congress  was 
stocerely  and  wisely  protecting  tiie  process 
of  collective  bargaining. 

It  was  Insisting  thst  ths  terms  of  ths 
seizure.  If  thst  was  ths  right  remedy,  should 
not  bs  determtoed  tmtU  Congress  had  before 
It  the  reasons  for  the  faUure  of  the  negotia- 
tions to  a  particular  dispute.  This  wotild 
enable  Congress  to  fix  the  terms  of  the  sel- 
sure so  thst  they  would  become  s  penalty  for 
the  failure  to  agree.  The  aelziu-e  would  not 
become,  as  It  did  to  ths  steel  dispute,  an 
tocentlve,  and  todeed  a  reward,  for  not 
sgreelng. 


Mines  Coatiaiie  Toll  as  Confrest  Delajs 
Safety  Actioa  and  States  Afaia  Fail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP  PKinrsTi.VANia 

Of  THS  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  noOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article  that 
appeared  in  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal  entitled  "Mines  Continue  Toll 
As  Congress  Delays  Safety  Action  and 
SUtes  Again  PaU": 

(From  ths  United  Mtoe  Workers  Journal] 
acurxs  CoMTU  us  Toll  as  Congszss  Dzlats 

SATZTT    ACnOM    AMD    STATZS    AOAOf    Fas. 

Time  wslts  on  no  man.  In  the  last  fort- 
night, wbUe  the  mtoe  safety  bill  providing 
enforcement  powers  for  Federal  Inspectors 
has  been  languishing  In  the  United  States 
Houss  of  Rcpresentstlves,  tlms  ran  out  on 
scores  of  American  coal  miners. 

Newspaper  headltoes  chronicled  a  disaster 
at  an  anthracite  mine  In  which  two  mine 
workers  were  killed  and  four  injured.  The 
dally  toll  that  never  makes  the  headltoes 
continued  to  mount.  In  the  latter  category 
was  serlee  of  gas  explosions  at  coal  mtoes 
to  three  States  which  resulted  to  the  death 
of  one  man  and  bums  to  five  others. 

In  the  anthracite  tragedy,  six  men  plunged 
100  feet  down  a  steep  slope,  crashing  Into  a 
wall  of  solid  rock,  when  a  car  cable  broke 
May  36  in  the  Mahancy  City  (Pa.)  coUlery 
of  the  Philadelphia  ft  Reading  Coal  ft  Iron 
Ck>.  The  two  dead.  Charles  Concemls,  54, 
of  Shenandoah,  and  Joseph  Puck,  40,  of  Ma- 
hanoy  City,  were  killed  almost  liutantly. 
One  of  the  tojured,  Michael  Gnall.  44,  was 
reported  in  serious  condition.  The  other  in- 
jured are  Joseph  Onall,  34,  a  brother  of  Mi- 
chael: Philip  Kelm.  47.  and  Frank  Millard.  35. 

The  victims  were  on  their  way  out  of  the 
mtoe  at  the  end  of  the  second  shift.  A  oom- 
psny  statement  said  that  the  cable  on  the 
alope  is  inspected  daily  and  was  Inspected 
to  the  morning  on  the  day  of  the  accident 
and  believed  to  be  in  sound  condition.  The 
big  anthracite  colliery  employs  about  3,300 
men.  Federal  authorities  havs  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  tovestlgatlon. 


OAS  ZZPLOSIONS  IN   THKKZ  OTHCB  STA1 

Meantime,  reports  of  localized  gas  explo- 
sions to  Wsst  Virginia.  PennsylvanU.  and 
Utah,  aU  due  to  violatioas  of  SUte  or  Federal 


safety  standards,  or  both,  were  piling  up  at 
UMWA  safety  division  headqiuuters. 

A  85-year-old  section  foreman,  doubling  as 
a  fire  boss,  was  killed  by  an  explosion  while 
making  a  preahlf t  examtoatlon  In  the  No.  1 
mtoe  of  the  Alaska  Coal  Co.,  at  BeeUck  Knob. 
W.  Va.  The  victim.  Herman  Flanagan,  mar- 
ried and  the  father  ol  four  children,  was 
alone  to  the  mtoe.  His  badly  burned  body 
was  discovered  by  ths  mine  piunper  early 
May  12. 

Background  hisUxy  of  this  mtoe  Illustrates 
the  gulf  between  Federal  and  State  safety 
regulations,  as  well  as  the  way  to  which  State 
laws  are  broken  and  bent,  regardless  of  their 
adequacy  or  lack  of  it.  The  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Mtoes  classes  the  Alaska  Coal 
Co.  No.  1  mtoe  as  "slightly  gassy"  and,  al- 
thotigh  State  law  requires  preshift  examina- 
tion of  every  mtoe  llberattog  gas,  the  depart- 
ment to  actual  practices  does  not  require 
such  Inspections  at  mtoes  It  tags  ss  "slightly 
gaasy." 

Under  the  Federal  code  the  mine  has  a 
•gassy"  rating.  Federal  Inspections  have 
turned  up  wholesale,  repeated  violations  of 
both  State  law  and  the  Federal  code.  In  De- 
cember 1950  the  local  safety  committee  filed 
a  formal  protest  against  the  company's  faU- 
ure to  make  regular  fire-boos  mns.  In  May 
1951  a  Federal  inspection  disclosed  34  viola- 
tions of  State  law  and  the  following  Decem- 
ber a  subsequent  Inspection  revealed  46 
violations.  Meantime,  the  State  department 
of  mines  claimed  vtu'iously  that  the  "neces- 
sary corrections  were  made"  and,  after  the 
December  1951  Federal  Inspection,  that  "al- 
leged violations  tovolvlng  danger  to  life  and 
limb  have  been  corrected." 

West  Virginia  was  the  scene  of  another 
local  explosion.  May  23,  to  which  four  men 
were  burned  at  the  Pursglove  No.  16  mtoe. 
at  Pursglove,  a  390-man  operation  run  by  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Plttsbiu-gb  ConsoUdatlon 
Coal  Co.  Details  of  the  accident  were  not 
available. 

At  Dlxonvllle,  Pa.,  a  pumper  was  burned  to 
an  explosion  May  2fl  at  the  Barr  mtoe,  Clear- 
field Bituminous  Coal  Corp.  Thla  mine, 
which  has  been  Idle  for  6  months.  Is  clsssed 
as  "nongassy"  under  Pennsylvania  law.  No 
other  details  were  available,  except  that  the 
explosion  was  presumably  caused  by  gas,  and 
the  tojxired  man,  the  only  employee,  was  able 
to  make  his  own  wsy  out  of  the  mtoe. 

On  the  same  day.  the  firing  of  an  imcon- 
ftoed  ahot — a  practice  prohibited  by  State 
law  as  weU  as  the  FedntU  axle — ignited  coal 
dust  to  a  plUar  section  st  the  Kenll  worth 
mine  of  the  Independent  Coal  ft  Coke  Co.,  at 
Kenllworth,  Utah.  Miraculously,  no  one  was 
Injured,  according  to  aketohy  reporte  from 
the  ccene. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  BCtoes  released 
Its  tovestlgatlon  report  on  a  "gas  Ignition" 
at  another  Utah  operation,  Sunnyslde  No.  1 
mtoe  of  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  at  Sunnyalde. 
Utah.  In  1946  a  major  disaster  (gas  explo- 
sion) at  this  mine  killed  23  men.  No  ons 
was  reported  hiu-t  to  the  latest  Ignition  May 
6,  but  less  than  2  months  before,  on  April  18. 
two  men  suffered  btims  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

VAn^nsz  OF  ventilation  citbd 

Federal  reports  on  the  two  recent  Ignitions 
are  almost  Identical  In  several  respects.  Re- 
peating virtually  word  for  word  their  fi ruling 
as  to  ths  causB  of  ths  April  accident.  Federal 
authorities  stete  to  the  Isiest  report  that: 
"Failure  on  the  part  of  the  mtoe  supervisors 
to  matotato  an  adequate  volume  of  air  to  ths 
affected  area  to  carry  away  «»»»«»»^»h^  gg^ 
was  the  csuss  of  ths  Ignition." 

CoAL-Mnts  FATAums  m  Aran.  19St 
Coal  mining  sccidents  claimed  the  llv«B  ef 
65  mtoe  workers  to  AprU  1952,  brlactog  tta 
total   number   of   fataUttss   to   ths  ttrs*  4 
months  of  ths  year  821*  ths  United 
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4  iffWi^  at  bttamtaoai  mlaas.  la  Wait  Tlniato  and 

off  AtataB*.  vhlcte  took  nmlttpis  tolL   Two  man 

In  Apin.  4S  MtmUwoB  nUBBfa  niMrtd  «m  to  ftf«  aoeMOBta. 

tMil  iBjvrtH.  vtoUa  ta  «ta  miMmiIU  wglon  mn«iiiiund  oHriiiiiKio  kUlad  81.  mbAm 

■■  «Kaet  duplfcmUua  o<  ttaa  Mkreh  zvoord  of  •■§  ■Ul|it<i^  ImtaJt^.     Itanltf   MeMtaBta 

••  bittmiiiww  Mf  n«v  and  U  •attnett*  took  a  18-bmux  tall.  *~.h~««-^  qm  tataltty  on 
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Waai  Bum  Tul,  Qovmnairr  Ifuar  Act 

(Wvnrm'B  Moss. — In  mtmwnr  to  edttorteta 
eppcMtag  the  PadanU  mhK  —  fety  blU  ap- 
paartnc  in  tta*  Chicago  Trttnme  and  tb* 
WMtatngton  Tlinw-Barakl.  Proaldent  Lrwto 
wrote  tha  following  letter  emphMtslng  tb« 
amcamttf  for   tbe    enactment   at    ttoim   Itfe- 

ToHT  wUtarUl  ct  AprU  90  sttaeks  Fedend 
dOBl-mloe  aafaty  Wlls  now  before  tbe  Oon- 
graML  It  !•  my  Judgment  that  tbe  attack 
la  unjtutlfled  and  tbat  the  Ttewpolnt  «x- 
""■•d  reOeeta.  too  much,  the  noneonatnic- 
thtaktng  at  aome  of  ofor  eoal  operatan. 
The  attempt  by  tbeae  elemento  to  deplet 
tatrty  liglalatkm  aa  notaUam  to  aophHtzy. 
Aaaaradty.  yoa  are  aware  that  I  am  nimiiiil 
to  ua-Amerlcan  doetrtnaa,  evaa  aa  you  are. 
The  United  lUn^  Workers  of  Amwl^at 
ttutoogh  ttM  yean  abioe  Ita  f  oanding  In  18B0, 
haa  fought  ngaronaly  for  the  tieadmua  that 
taw  baatc  tn  our  BeptibUc.  X  am  moat  aineeie 
wtien  I  asy  to  you  that  ooai-mlna  aafety 
loflalatton  haa  nst  the  remotest  relsaan  to 
•ay  aatl-Amarlcaa  doetrtae. 

Tbe  mlaa  warfcan  alaad  tor  Um-  paaaaga  at 
thta  leglalatlon  iMcauae  tbe  38  ooal-mlntag 
States,  for  neu-ly  a  century  and  a  half,  have 
faDrd  to  do  the  Job  of  proteetlag  tbe  Itvee 
•ad  naba  at  the  men  who  toU  to  oar  moat 
barto  todoatry.  America  has  the  graateat 
eoal  production  and  tbe  worst  aafety  reoard 
ct  any  otTttlaed  country. 

Too  mnat  know  aleo  that  I  am.  In  general, 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, but  passage  of  Federal  legislation  toe 
eoal-mlne  safety  would  not  Interfere  with 
9tatea'  rlgtata  In  any  manner.    Tbla  proMem 
Is  a  nattooal  one  and  wbare  tbe  Statea  have 
failed,   tbe  Federal   aoremment  must   aot. 
leat  our  moat  eeeeutfal  taidUBtry  be  depleted 
or  Its  sklBed   manpower.     Federal  ligMU' 
tlon  itouM  merely  oet  minimum  otandanli 
to  be  enforced  by  our  thorougbly  eompeCent 
V%deral    eoal-mlne    Inspectors.      Tnese    men 
are  career,  clvll-servlce   employees,  with  no 
political  axes  to  grind,  wbleb,  tmlortunately, 
cannot  be  oald  for  ag»ny  of  our  State  In- 
speetora. 

Coal-mtae  safety  is  a  nuittei'  of  most  vital 
eoneem  to  Anaerlca's  600,000  coal  miners  and 

tba  mamban  at  their  famlllea.  BecauM  of 
♦••  boale  nature  of  the  Induatry,  it  alao  la 
•  matter  of  utmost  ImporUnee  to  the  eeo- 
Bomle  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation,  "nie  rec- 
ord of  slaughter  tn  American  eoal  mtnea  la 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  any 
other  drUtead  eountry  In  wbteb  coal  min- 
ing exists.  Igaortag  tbe  eoonomlc  factors. 
surely  the  moral  eoikaOdeiatlena  Involved  are 
of  siActent  tmportaaoa  to  jtarttfy  a  poa- 
veonaldenitlaa  of  •ttttade  on  mla* 


Mftty  by  tbe  Chicago  Trlbuna  and  Its 
elated  puUleatlQoa. 

^eiar  L.  Ixwia. 
rrettden*.  Bnittd  Mtoe  IForfcera 

Of  America. 


(From  tbe  Kew  York 


or  June  6.  19Sa] 


fteatdant  TTuman  ramlndi  us  that  last  yu 
Industrial  accidents  took  10.000  lives,  dis- 
abled 2,000,000  workers,  and  cost  almost 
i8j000,000AI0.  By  tbaaaelvea  tbeae  figures 
caaaot  bring  boaoa  to  vm  the  Individual 
tragedlM  ttaaf  ropreaent.  As  tbe  President 
told  tba  Annual  Confascnce  on  Industrial 
Safety,  tbe  statistics  if1ti''ffTr  a  shocking  na- 
tional tragedy. 

Wltb  tbeae  flgurea  tn  mtad  tt  Is  obyloaa 
that  there  Is  vast  room  for  fndustrlal  man- 
agement and  war  bus  to  ad<^  improved 
aafety  methoda  and  Introduce  safety  Ideas  In 
Industry,  where  neglect  has  unfortunately 
been  the  rule. 

We  Join  with  the  PreAlent  to  hoping  for 
quick  paasage  la  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  MeOsnnA  mine  safety  bill,  al'* 
ready  appiuved  by  a  ■traae  labor  subcom- 
mittee vote  of  e  to  8.  T*e  Hooae  bin,  like 
theone  already  paaaed  by  the  Senate,  would 
permit  Federal  mine  safety  inspectors  to 
eloae  down  rabiea  wbkib  they  have  examined 
•ad  found  to  be  dangerous.  Today  their 
flndlngs  are  merely  recommendations.  Tba 
congressional  bllla  appear  to  provide  aafe- 
guvds  for  appeali  by  tbe  operatora  against 
arbitrary  Federal  aetton.  Mo  major  coal 
mine  dlaaaters  have  oecuiied  since  the  ex- 
pkiaton  tbat  took  lit  new  last  December  at 
Weat  Frankfort,  m.  But  day  by  day  f ataUttea 
eonttnue  and  add  to  tbe  long  roll  of  tragedy 
In  American  Industry. 


Eiploratiaaa  of  tte  Tear 


[ON  OP  RE!«ARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

Of  WIW  HAicrtHm 
IK  IHE  SBNATS  OF  TBB  UNTntD  STATU 
r7t«rt(l<iir,  June  5,  1952 
Mr.  BFUDOES.    Mr.  President,  I  bsk 
unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkoosb  an  article 
Ml  tbe  subject  KzploratloDs  of  the  Tears 
wrUton  by  Onmmander  Wendell  Fhllllpa 
I>«J»e,  weD-toMnp«  «cplor«r  and  editor 


of  the  Explorers  Joomal  of  the  Ss- 
plorers  Oub,  Ifew  York.  The  article  Ap- 
pears in  the  Book  of  Knowledge  Annnal 
for  IMl.  published  bj  the  Orolier  Bo- 
dety.  Inc..  New  Toifc.  Its  list  of  con- 
tributors.  oontainlng  many  ^*^^^nE  au- 
thorttiea  in  all  fields  of  endeavoir,  sets 
forth  that  "Oommander  Wdodail  PhUMpa 
Dodge  is  one  of  the  very  Um  men  now 
Unng  who  has  ctnminnaTigated  tha 
globe  on  a  aqoare-ricger.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  flnt  white  men  to  cross  the 
Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts  by  camel 
carayan  to  Persia.''  Oomm4Uider  Dodga 
is  a  nadTe  of  the  State  of  New  Bamp- 
•hhe. 

There  being  no  cftjeetlon.  the  arMHe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoks, 
as  follows: 


oat  •  long  way 


at  that 


Moat  aqilaratkm  la 
from    tbe    ptaee 
fanned.    In  tbe  old  daya  tbla 
piorars  oftaa  bad  to  Joor— y  Cor 
sometbBM  yaart.  by  land  and  asa  to  get  to 
the  place  tbay  wanted  to  exptora.    Today 
atrplane  eaa  speed  thaaa  to 
to  the<t  base  or  Jnwqdng-og  i 


from  the  air  tbat  might  easily  be  ovcrlookad 
by  travMers  oo  tbe  groond. 

An  example  of  this  occwied  to  tune  IMl. 
In  tbe  northwest  terrttorlea  of  Oanada.  Tbe 
crew  of  an  BCAP  saarcb  plane,  wblle  hunttaf 
la  the  wUdamaas  for  a  »"«— *ng  bosh  pilot, 
•aw  wliat  waa  believed  to  be  a  calm  built 
ISO  yean  ago  by  Sir  John  Franklta.  la 
lS30-ai,  years  before  his  tragic  death  ta 
tta  Arctic,  Sir  John  had  explored  the  nortb- 
weat  from  Hudson  Bay  to  tbe  moutb  of  tb* 
Coppermine  lUver.  Photograpta  were  takew 
or  tbe  calm,  or  heap  of  stones,  under  whleb 
the  explorer  is  believed  to  have  stored  sdea- 
tlflc  Instruments.  Further  investigatton  ww 
planned. 

During  tba  same  month,  a  thuted  States 
Navy-sponsored  expedition  with  four  Rar^ 
▼ard  anthropologists  set  out  for  Point  Bar- 
row. Alaska,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Ita  objael 
waa  to  hunt  for  the  bones  of  tlie  earliest  In- 
habitants of  our  continent.  Many  author- 
ities believe  that  the  first  residents  of  Ifortb 
America,  forerunners  of  the  Indians,  came 
to  this  continent  acroas  the  Bering  Sea  from 
Siberia.  In  IMS  an  expedition  from  Har- 
vard's Peabody  Muaeum  dectoed  that  no 
migrations  had  been  made  from  Siberia  by 
way  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  new  ex- 
pedition was  sent  out  to  find  whether  tbe 
flrst  Inhabitants  used  a  route  farther  ncrtb 
and  landed  near  Point  Barrow. 

A  year  before.  Dr.  H.  B.  Collins,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  J.  P.  Mlchea.  of 
the  ITatlonal  IfuseTim  of  Canada.  >»*^   ex- 
plored Comwallls  Island   In  tba  f^"«ima 
Arctic   Archipelago.    There,   to   tbe    stone 
ruins  of  a  vanished  northera  culture,  they 
found,    among    other    relics,    a    picture    on 
whalebone  of  an  ancient  bklmo  whale  bunt. 
Collins'  sxcavatlozis  were   the  first   to  be 
made  in  the  northern  part  of  the  r^n.nign 
Archlpalsgo.    They  showed  that  the  vlllagta 
were  built,  perhaps  about  500  years  ago.  by 
whale  and  walrus  hunters  who  were  doubt- 
less ancestors  ol  some  of  the  preesnt  Xskl- 
mos.    To  Xsklmo  ethnolo^sts.  thtac  i«nr*- 
sent  what  is  known  as  tbe  'Thule  Culture.* 
which  had  Its  beginnings  In  nortbam  *«— ^^ 
Although  ttM  Arctic  regloos  have  been  at 
•special  interest  In  recent  yeaza.  tbe  aouthars 
polar  area  baa  not  been  nagtected.    By  AprU 
isei.  rtencb  expiorer»-^zpedltlam  Polalras 
FtancalMs.  Idaatona  Paal-Kmila  Victar— ba4 
tn*  "**  ^  *"*  human  habttaUon  Intended 
to  be  permanent  to  maals  "laat  frontier* 
tbe  Antarctic  continent.    Up  until  now  the 
only  permanent  InhabitanU  of  any  sort  bavs 
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pangutna.  If  o  otbar  btoda  and 
not  even  whalea  remain  there  after  tbe  long 
winter  night  acts  to— only  tba  penguin,  truly 
tiM  emperor  of  all  ha  sorrays. 

A  few  mootbs  ••rllar  the  MorwagUn- 
Brltlsh-Swedlsh  Antarctic  Bxpedltlon  had 
set  up  a  baae  on  tbe  shelf  ice  at  Ifaudbalm. 
due  south  of  Africa,  for  a  3  years'  study  of 
that  Queen  Maud  Land  area.  This  base  waa 
visited  in  the  season  of  1B50-S1  when  tbe 
expedition  ship  Norsel  spent  8^  wMka  tliere. 
The  wintering  party  was  to  ramato  until 
January  1052.  The  chief  organiser  of  this 
expedition  la  Dr.-Prof.  H.  U.  Svardrup,  direc- 
tor of  the  Norsk  Pdarinatltut.  Osto,  and  an 
active  member  of  the  explorers  Club. 

H  R.  H.  Prince  Peter  of  Oreeoe  and  Dan- 
mark,  also  an  active  member  of  the  Kx- 
plorers  Club,  is  taking  part  in  the  third 
Danish  expedition  to  Central  Asia.  Headed 
by  Dr  Carl  Kreba.  tbe  expedition  U  studying 
the  family,  marriage,  and  other  customs  of 
various  groups  and  tribes  to  plaoee  as  far 
apnrt  as  Ceylon  and  Tibet. 

Farther  west.  In  southern  Arabia,  the  sec- 
ond teason  of  an  expedition  sponsored  by  the 
American  Fcundatlon  for  the  Study  of  Man 
waa  completed  in  mldsununer.  Tbe  expedi- 
tion, led  by  WendeU  PhlUlps.  president  of 
the  foundation,  had  ita  headquarters  at  the 
Wadl  Belhan.  •  drl«d-up  river  valley  In  tbe 
Western  Aden  Protectorate.  In  this  vrUd 
and  almost  Inaooaaalbla  valley  there  are 
burled  cities  2.000  years  old.  Much  toteraat- 
Ing  and  valuable  informatton  wm  gained 
through  the  work  at  fom-  archaeological  sltea. 
Several  tons  of  wonderful  spacimans,  todud- 
tog  bronzes,  alabaster  beads  and  statues,  and 
a  beautiful  gold  necklace  were  shipped  to 
tbe  Carnegie  Museum  of  Pltteburgh  to  be 
placed  on  exhibition. 

One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  Arabian 
explorauon  In  the  last  hundred  years  or  ao 
has  been  to  reach  tba  Queen  of  Shaba's 
capital  at  Mareb.  Yemen.  This  remained 
a  dream  for  a  long  time  because  tbe  rulera 
of  Yemen  did  not  encourage  explorers  or, 
indeed,  any  other  visitors  from  the  outatda 
world.  Thus,  today.  Yemen  U  one  of  the 
world's  least  known  and  laaat  explored  landa. 
It  is  a  country  of  lilgh,  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, of  rivers  and  forests,  with  natural  re- 
aouroes  altogether  dUferent  from  what  one 
would  expect  of  southern  Arabia. 

In  the  spring  of  1B81  Wendell  Phllllpa,  who 
waa  still  at  Wadl  Belhan.  received  an  invita- 
tion from  His  Majesty  tbe  Imam  of  Yemen, 
which  would  have  brought  Joy  to  the  heart 
of  any  archaeologist.  He  was  asked  to  bring 
a  small  party  and  visit  ths  Imam  at  his 
mountato  fortraaa  of  Tela,  the  present  capi- 
tal of  Yemen.  After  S  day*  of  constant  meet- 
ings and  conferences,  the  Imam  gave  Mr 
Phillips  the  first  foreign  conceaaion  ever 
granted  for  exploration  and  reaearch  in 
Yemen. 

OutflttlDf  •  snull  reoonnftiasuice  party 
with  two  trucks.  Ilr.  Phillips  Mt  out  to  aim 

the  Bamlat  Sabateln.  which  Is  an  eztenston 
of  the  Rub  al  KhaU.  or  great  "empty  q\iar- 
ter."  After  an  extremely  dUScult  Journey, 
surmotmtlng  sand  dun«  ••  high  u  150  or 
aoo  feet,  the  expedition  reached  Mareb. 
There  tbe  Inhabitants  stared  at  the  expedi- 
tion members  In  wonderment.  The  nattvaa 
had  never  before  seen  Kuropeans  or  Ameri- 
cans and  they  had  nerer  befort  seen  motor 
vehicles. 

The  Queen  of  Sbebals  ancient  city  ax- 
tended  for  several  hundred  acrea.  layer  upon 
layer  of  alabaster  palaoae  and  temples  stick- 
ing up  through  the  sand  and  debris.  Parts 
of  the  city  ware  over  70  feet  in  thickness. 
Nearby  was  the  great  drettlar  Temple  of  Bll- 
quls.  with  a  huge  monumental  InaoriptiaQ 
running  near  the  top.  Not  far  off  waa  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  moon  god,  the  No,  1 
deity  of  ancient  Sheba. 


Far  older,  though  much  lees  glamorous 
than  the  dty  of  the  wise  Queen  of  the 
South,  war*  the  discoveries  made  by  an  an- 
thropological expedition  to  northern  Iran. 
TlMse  were  the  bones  of  three  pinheaded 
cave  men.  The  men  who  found  them  wera 
Dr.  Carleton  8.  Coon,  ctirator  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  far  eastern  section  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Musetun,  and 
Louis  Dupree  of  Harvard.  They  say  that 
theae  bones  may  have  belonged  to  the  oldest 
human  beings  ever  found.  If  so,  their  dis- 
covery may  upaet  generally  accepted  theories 
about  early  man. 

The  three  skeletons  were  found  at  a 
depth  of  90J2  feet,  after  workmen  had  dug 
through  three  gravel  and  three  sand  layers 
belonging  to  the  Ice  age.  The  Uyers  todl- 
cated  that  the  cave  men  had  lived  near 
the  end  of  the  third  interglacial  period, 
roughly  75,000  years  ago.  One  of  the  skulls 
was  shattered  to  minute  pieces  by  the  col- 
lapeed  roof  of  the  cave.  Dr.  Coon,  how- 
ever, said  that  fragmente  of  the  other  two 
sktills,  when  pieced  together,  show  the  men 
were  of  what  is  called  tbe  Homo  sapiens 
type.  They  had  most  of  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  modem  man.  except  that  their 
brato  chambers  were  smaUer.  Kvldence 
found  about  the  scene  seems  to  show  tbat 
they  lived  about  the  same  time  as,  or  even 
before,  such  species  as  bulging-browed  Ne- 
anderthal man. 

The  National  Geographic  Society,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  engaged  in  several  explora- 
tion and  reaearch  projecte  during  the  year. 
One  of  the  moet  Intereatlng  of  theee  is  the 
sky  survey  on  which  the  society  and  the 
Palomar  Observatory  are  working  together. 
This  4-year  undertaking  in  celestial  photo- 
mapping  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  a 
year.  Ita  purpoee  is  to  map  the  entire  visi- 
ble sky  from  Moiint  Palomar.  Calif.,  wltb 
the  wide  angle  48-toch  Schmidt  telescope. 
The  finished  skj  atlas  will  include  some 
a.OOO  reproductions  of  photographic  i^tea. 
It  wUl  record  some  600.000,000  stars,  and 
perhapa  10,000.000  stellar  systems — nebula* 
out  beyond  our  Milky  Way  galaxy. 

The  University  of  Miami  and  tbe  National 
Oeograpblc  Society  are  continuing  their 
studies  of  the  mysterious  plankton  "pas- 
tures" of  the  sea.  Deaidas  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  the  ttoy  creatures  of  the  sea. 
thaaa  scientists  are  also  «in«HTig  information 
of  general  value  to  the  conunerclal  flsheriea 
to  toe  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Another  reaidt  of  the  work  of  this  expedition 
has  been  to  gato  new  knowledge  of  the  be- 
havior of  tbe  Gulf  Stream,  which  affecto 
Europe  as  well  as  North  America.  The  re- 
search ablp  Jfc^alopa  and  other  ships  ply 
the  Oulf  Stream  off  the  coast  of  Florida  for 
regular  seinings  and  obaervations. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  had  several 
active  explorations  to  the  field  durtog  1951. 
One  covered  soology  near  Mount  Kinabulu 
to  British  North  Borneo  from  July  1  to  Sep- 
tember 1.  XarUer  to  the  year  two  other 
expeditions  coUected  birds  In  Panama  and 
Ootombia.  and  a  third  studied  insect  Ufa 
around  ths  Znter-Amerloan  Institute  of  Ag- 
ricultural Sdenoes  at  Turrlalba.  Coste  Rica. 
Botany  expeditions  were  eent  to  Honduraa 
and  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  Okinawa  to 
the  Padflo.  Geological  explorations  were 
carried  on  to  Hsrrere  ProTtoce,  Panama,  dur- 
ing the  wtoter.  and  during  the  summer  to 
western  Wyoming,  where  lower  Booene  and 
Paleooene  foesils  were  ooUected  around  th* 
Oreen  Blver. 

Scientists  from  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  the  National  Oeograplilo  Society 
worked  together  studying  ths  archaeology 
and  ethnology  of  Panama.  Other  groupa 
from  tbe  Smltbaonian  Xnatitution  went  to 
Yucatan  to  study  tbe  ilayan  language,  and 
to  tb»  Blood  Indian  B^^rratlon  to  Oanada 


to  toterview  aged  Indians  about  tbe  lore  and 
history  of  their  people. 

Tlie  building  of  dams  and  tbe  badEtog 
up  of  huge  reaervoirs  to  provide  for  power, 
liTigation.  and  flood-control  projecte  baa 
given  rise  to  "archaeological  salvage"  proj- 
ecte. Many  of  the  projected  reservoirs,  es- 
pecially to  the  western  United  Statea.  will 
flood  areas  that  are  rich  to  Indian  lore. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  feared  that  aome  of  the 
diggings  now  going  on  to  Nebraska.  Okla- 
homa, Arixona,  New  Mexico,  and  California 
might  be  cut  off  before  they  had  yielded  all 
their  archaeological  data. 

To  keep  this  from  happening.  United 
States  Government  archeologiste  have  been 
racing  the  steam  shovels  to  reecue  history 
before  It  disappears  beneath  the  waters.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engtoeers  have  been  working  with 
a  Smithsonian  group  at  this  salvaging  proj- 
ect. Dr.  Frank  H.  H.  Roberte,  chief  of  tbe 
Smithsonian  group  says: 

"The  archeologiste  found  a  nimiber  of  old 
Indian  sites  to  the  area,  todicating  a  long 
story  to  tbe  development  of  the  Indians  from 
a  simple  hunting  iMople  of  about  9,000  years 
ago,  who  progressed  to  a  sedentary  agricul- 
tural people  and  then  had  their  whole  pat- 
tern of  life  changed  by  tbe  comtog  of  the 
white  man  and  the  totroducticm  of  the 
horse." 

The  United  States  Government  has  taken 
an  toterest  to  exploration  of  another  ktod 
and  for  other  than  hlstoical  reasons.  The 
Defense  Production  Admtolstration  haa  ea- 
teblished  a  fund  of  •10.000,000  to  encourage 
exploration  for  strategic  and  critical  metals 
and  mtoerals  to  the  United  States  and  ite 
Territories.  Under  the  preparadneas  pro- 
gram this  iM  being  mad*  available  to  mining 
industries  to  the  form  of  loans.  The  De- 
partment of  toe  Interior  lends  the  money  to 
the  mtolng  companies  if  th«y  put  up  an 
equal  amount  of  their  own  money.  The 
loans  are  to  be  repaid  from  the  royaltlee  on 
the  metals  found  and  produced  from  newly 
diaoovered  aouroea. 


The  Omaibas  Immifratioa  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

SENATOR  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  oomfxoncuT 
IN  THB  SKNATB  OF  THB  UNTIZD  STATSS 

Thuridav,  June  5. 1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  later 
today  In  company  with  two  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lkhman]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mtonesoto  CMr.  HtncpHRxr],  I 
am  going  to  the  White  House  for  the 
express  purpose  of  asking  President  Tru- 
man to  veto  the  McCarran  immigration 
bill  which,  to  our  Judgment,  is  the  kind 
of  dlacrlmlxiatory  and  restrictive  legisla- 
tlon  that  helps  undermtoe  faith  to  our 

leadership  among  many  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Before  leaving,  however,  I  ask  unanl. 
mous  consent  to  insert  to  the  App«idlx 
of  the  RBOORS  a  news  story  from  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram  of  last 
Monday.  June  2.  reporting  the  unanl- 
mous  views  on  this  same  subject  of  three 
eminent  educators  on  the  faculty  of 
Fairfield  University  as  expressed  in  a 
recent  radio  forum  in  my  State. 
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The  forthright  opinkms  and  well- 
reasoned  analysis  set  forth  in  this  broad- 
cast by  the  Reverend  Gabriel  Ryan,  S.  J^ 
chainnan  of  the  Sociology  Department 
of  Fairfield ;  and  by  John  A.  Meaney,  pro- 
fessor of  rhetorics  and  Arthur  R.  Rlel, 
professor  of  English  literature,  at  the 
same  institution,  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  bddy. 

At  the  same  time.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late these  three  scholars  for  the  deep 
understanding  they  display  of  the  prob- 
lems the  new  immigration  bill  will  cre- 
ate and  to  pay  tribute  also  to  their 
humanitarian  motives  and  their  leader- 
ship in  calling  attention  to  the  real  dan- 
gers of  its  undemocratic  provisions 
which,  as  they  well  state,  "will,  unless 
vetoed,  rock  the  hope  of  tiie  world  in 
United  States  leadership." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

iMidsaATioii  Bnx  Discumhiatobt.  Sat  Pab- 
nxLD  Umivzssitt  ForXtm  SFSAKna 

"Vo  one  expects  America  to  open  our  door* 
to  any  ami  an  newcomcrB.  But  there  \m  no 
excuse  for  Insulting  wbole  peoples  by  telling 
them  that  we  regard  them  as  inferior  or  u 
hard  to  anlmllate  and  so  can  admit  only  a 
■elected  few  of  their  kind."  declared  the  Rev- 
erend OalMlel  ryan,  8.  J.,  cnalrman  of  the 
sociology  department  at  Fairfield  University. 
OB  a  broadcast  over  Station  WICC  last  night. 

With  two  other  faculty  members,  Father 
Ryan  rt1scu—sd  the  subject  What  About  Im- 
migration Mow?  on  the  last  of  the  university's 
1961-<52  series  of  faculty-student  programs 
on  current  news  entitled  "Fairfield  Univer- 
sity Interprets  the  News." 

WFwX  Booc  Ropx  or  woais 
Other  facility  members  taking  part  w«r« 
John  A.  Meaney,  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
moderates  of  the  program,  and  Arthur  B. 
Kiel.  profcMor  of  English  literature.  Both 
•greed  with  Father  Kyan  that  the  McCarran 
bUl  Is  undemocratic  and  will,  unless  vetoed. 
rock  the  hope  of  the  world  In  United  States 
leadership. 

"Today's  world  Is  imaU  Indeed,  for  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  move  about  In 
It,"  said  Father  Ryan.  "But  for  most  of  the 
dispossessed  and  despairing,  opportxinlty  Is 
barred  beyond  hope  by  restrlcUve  laws.  Tot 
a  whU»  there  was  some  hope  that  the  strong 
arguments  put  forward  in  the  recent  great 
debate  In  Congress  on  revising  United  States 
Inumgratlon  policy  in  behalf  of  a  mOTs  gen. 
erous.  humane,  and  far-sighted  Immigration 
law  would  be  heeded,  but  the  matter  at- 
tracted far  too  little  attention. 
-  "Now."  he  warned,  "xinless  the  President 
vetoes  the  so-called  omnibus  bill,  we  shaU 
ha^e  what  amounts  to  a  continuation  of  our 
former  discriminatory  and  restrictive  Immi- 
gration Uw— and  that  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
ica's moral  leadership  cannot  afford  such 
let-downs." 

HAS  nrSlTLTIlfO  KXSTHICnoifS 

"Granted  that  the  McCarran-Walter  bin 
has  made  a  few  badly  needed  Improvements.* 
Father  Ryan  continued.  "It  retains  in  sub- 
stance the  Insulting  restrictions  on  the  peo- 
ples of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  it 
discriminates  against  colored  peoples.  It 
threatens  thousands  with  arbitrary  deporta- 
tion. For  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have 
tiuned  our  backs  on  the  truth  that  Ameri- 
ca's marvelous  unity  in  diversity  was  bom 
in  spite  of  fears  and  hatreds;  that  it  became 
the  firm  foundation  of  our  national  strength. 
Now  we  dare  to  share  only  with  limited 
niunbers  the  privilege  that  our  parents  and 
grandpco-ents  found  so  free. 

"After  the  war,  wt  did  aaodlfy  our  restrio- 
tive  policy  somewhat  to  admit  an  api»ecla- 


ble  number  at  displaced  penons  from  Europe^ 
and  perhaps  we  thereby  made  some  repctf«- 
tlon  for  our  share  in  the  awful  injustice  ot 
Potsdam,"  be  said.  "Yet  the  displaced  per- 
sons coming  into  this  country  were  made  a 
charge  on  the  quotas  of  the  countries  of 
their  origin,  and  thees  quotas  have  thus  been 
mortgaged  for  long  years  ahead." 

FasisBs  ■■■iiLUiM  joa 

"The  varicras  American  voluntary  groups 
which  undertook  the  responsibility  of  reset- 
tling these  persons  have  written  a  noble 
chapter  in  history.  The  achievement  of  the 
war  services  of  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  for  example,  which  resettled 
laO.OOO  displaced  persons  In  the  United 
States,  is  without  precedent  In  history." 

Joining  In  the  discussion.  Prof.  Arthur 
Riel  stated.  "The  ba«ic  problem  behind  the 
Immigration  bill  Is  the  nature  of  the  Idea  of 
democracy  as  applied  m  international  rela- 
tions. All  men  have  basic  rights  and  a 
personal  value  Independent  of  salary  and 
economics.  Democracy  Is  based  on  this  baslo 
equality  of  all  men;  aU  men.  not  merely 
Americans,  not  merely  whites,  not  merely 
northern  Europeans.  'All  men'  means  no  ex- 
ceptions: consequently,  we  must  face  such 
facts  individually  in  our  dally  lives  and  as 
a  nation  in  our  International  life. 

"We  are  now  facing  a  responsibility  to 
the  rest  of  the  world:  we  are  now  trying  to 
teach  them  the  value  of  democracy."  con- 
tinued Professor  Rlel.  "Yet.  absurdly  enough, 
we  treat  them  in  a  discriminatory  way." 

cnas  TBSATKxirr  or  italt 

'7k)  wonder,  then,  that  the  Oommunists 
can  appeal  to  the  Italian  people,  for  in- 
stance. We  want  to  sell  to  them,  yet  we 
erect  trade  barriers  to  buying  from  them; 
we  help  precipitate  an  economic  problem 
in  their  land  and  then  insist  that  they  may 
not  eome  here  except  In  very  restricted  num- 
oers.  We  have  not  the  courage  or  the  brav- 
ery to  make  a  sacrifice  to  see  It  through  that 
all  men  are  created  equal;  we  cannot  face 
the  truth. 

"The  people  who  will  not  be  democratia 
except  when  It  helps  their  pro&u,  the  peo- 
ple who  love  all  men  as  their  brothers  ex- 
cept when  brotherly  love  requlrer  i«al 
palnfiil  sacrtfloe. "  concluded  Professor  Riel. 
"these  are  the  people  who  are  the  closest 
kin  to  the  Communists;  they  are  the  more 
dangeroiis  spies  within  our  country,  they 
produce  the  Alger  TTliissi  " 

Profeaeor  Ifeaney  stated  that  "hunger  baa 
been  brought  about  by  cultural  rather  than 
natural  fcroes:  It  results."  he  said,  "from 
grave  errors  In  social  organisations;  nations 
have  been  reduced  to  hunger  to  fill  the  cot' 
fers  of  greedy  expansionists." 

n^Asa  roa  rusaiit  sicamb 

"The  solution  presupposes  the  almost  uni- 
versal Interest  of  nations  as  well  as  of  in- 
dividuals In  the  common  good  of  mankind. 
But.  unfortunately,  the  great  powers  have 
not  shown  their  readiness  to  h*"lth  starva- 
tion and  destitution  as  they  have  to  wage 
war.  ConsequenUy.  I  am  afraid  that  our 
present  poUdee  will  be  taken  by  thoee  who 
are  hungry  to  reflect  the  egotistical  senti- 
ments of  people  living  well,  terrified  by  the 
disquieting  presence  of  those  who  are  living 
badly." 

In  dosing  the  program.  Profeseor  lieaney 
made  a  plea  for  the  Puerto  Blcans  who  live 
In  Bridgeport.  "Though  they  are  citizens, 
and  should  not  be  considered  Inunlgrants," 
he  said,  "they  are  misimderstood  as  all  im- 
migranu  before  them.  If  we  were  to  re- 
flect on  the  experiences  of  oxu  own  people, 
we  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  Judging 
them  in  the  unjust  way  that  our  people  were 
Judged.  They  do  not  want  pity;  they  want 
respect,  understanding,  and  the  oppcrtu- 
tunlty  to  be  accepted  by  us  as  our  brothers  la 
Christ.    This  we  should  give  them." 


Om   DoMcratk  Stmatm 
Meral  Covaft 


EXTENSION  OF  RBMARKB 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CASOUXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRESXNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  S,  f  f  52 

Ur.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  with 
pleasure  that  I  noted  that  South  Caro- 
lina's distinguished  Junior  Senator,  Ouw 
r  Johnston,  was  the  only  Democrade 
Senator  who  voted  against  the  foreign 
give-away  program. 

None  of  the  things  promised  by  the 
advocates  of  this  foreign-aid  program 
have  materialised.  The  advocates  of  the 
Marshall  plan  stated  that  it  would  help 
prevent  war  and  keep  young  Amerleaiv 
from  being  sent  overseas.  These  leaden 
said  the  give-away  procram  would  make 
frieixls.  We  have  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars overseas,  but  we  are  in  a  desperate 
war  in  Korea  with  thousands  of  young 
men  being  destroyed.  Every  visitor  to 
Europe  reports  that  we  have  less  friends 
than  ever  before.  We  are  building  up  a 
rich  plum  for  Rrssla  to  grab. 

I  am  proud  of  Senator  Johnston's 
stand  on  this  international  scheme  to 
destroy  America  through  bankruptcy. 
The  following  editorial  Is  from  the 
Times-News,  of  Henderson ville.  N.  C. 
It  reflects  the  thinking  of  grass-roots 
America.  The  editor  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  Americanism. 

Owe     DntocsLAnc     entAToa     DBMOsnxxAt^ 
If  oBAL  Cotnuas 

Senator  Ouw  D.  Jonraioit  of  Sooth  Oaro> 
Una.  the  only  Democratic  United  States  Sen- 
ator to  vote  against  the  forelgn-aM  MU  when 
It  was  passed,  lined  up  with  nine  Bepubll- 
cans  in  opposition  to  that  msMurr  The 
Senator's  reasons  for  opposing  the  blU  wera 
suted  by  him.  as  foUows: 

"I  have  consistently  voted  against  thsae 
ouUandlsh  appropriations  hecsiisti  the  United 
States  cannot  continue  to  arm  the  world 
and  to  support  the  world.  The  American 
taxpayers  are  paying  more  taxes  today  than 
ever  before. 

"Ttw  average  working  famUy  in  thto  coun- 
try Is  suffering  because  of  high  taxes,  and 
the  American  hiislnessnisii  is  loalng  all  in- 
centive to  produce  because  a  dollar  earned 
is  Just  another  dollar  for  taxes. 

"In  my  opinion  It  U  at>soIutely  ImperaUve 
that  national  expenditures  be  reduced  in 
every  way  poaslble.  and  I  think  this  foreign- 
aid  program  is  the  very  place  to  start. 

"When  the  foreign  program  first  began 
the  people  were  hoodwinked  into  thinking 
that  a  few  mUllon  dollars  would  avert  a  third 
world  war  and  set  our  allies  on  their  feet 
ec<momlcaUy.  After  7  years  plus  the  war 
years,  we  have  spent  more  money  than  wUl 
probably  ever  be  approprUted  to  help  our 
own  American  people,  yet  the  war  olouds 
are  growing  darker. 

"Our  aUles  are  not  prepared  for  war.  If  tt 
should  come,  regardless  of  our  help  Many 
of  our  materials  have  found  their  way  to 
iron-curtain  countries  through  black  market 
transactions  and  through  legitimate  bcwlneas 
transactions  by  some  of  our  nllVw- 

"We  are  up  to  our  necks  In  a  so-ealled  eoM 
war  and  we  are  sxiirerlng  from  deluaions  that 
we  can  buy  friends  and  pay  our  way  o«t  of 

Whether  Senator  Jonrsroif  is  rtglil  sr 

wrong   In    opposing    the   foreign    «fM**r^ 
policy  of   the   TVtiman   admlnlstraOoa.   he 
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offers  some  very  strong  and  practical  reasons 
for  that  opposition. 

This  newspaper  Is  In  agreement  with  Sen- 
ator JoRwsTOir's  opinion  that  the  United 
States  cannot  continue  Indefinitely  to  finance 
a  large  part  of  the  world,  economically  and 
militarily,  to  the  extent  that  It  has  been 
doing. 

The  Senator  Is  also  right  In  his  opinion 
that  the  people  of  this  ootmtry  are  suffering 
because  of  high  taxes.  That  sutement  is 
applicable  to  wortters  and  to  busineeamen. 
Taxation  is  a  heavy  bimlen  on  wage  earners 
and  salaried  people;  and  has  reached  pro- 
portions where  it  may  be  fairly  said  that 
taxes  are  robbing  these  people  in  a  manner 
that  is  no  more  reasonable  and  right  than 
plain  highway  robbery  would  be. 

More  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  than  tax  robbery  of  the  working 
elassss  Is  tax  robbery  of  business.  Senator 
JonmoN  Is  right  wben  he  sUtes  that 
American  bxulness  Is  losing  all  incentive  to 
produce  and  earn  because  a  dollar  earned  is 
Jtist  another  dollar  for   taxes. 

Other  statements  of  the  South  Carolina 
Senator  are  expressed  with  equal  force  and 
clarity.  Tet.  with  all  of  the  facu  before 
them,  only  one  Democratic  and  nine  Bepub- 
liean  Senators  had  the  moral  courage  to  vote 
against  a  clearly  wrong  and  dangerous  for- 
eign policy  of  an  administration  that  has 
brought  this  country  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  lU  irresponsible  and  foolish  fiscal 
policies — both  foreign  and  domestic. 

And  It  should  be  remembered  by  the 
voters  that  there  Is  no  authority  In  the 
American  Constitution  to  support  or  Justify 
the  appropriation  of  money  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  foreign 
ooun  tries. 


Mayor  ef  Sm^  HiU  Heads  Weakky 
Soetkera  Tisr  Political  Mackine  Me- 
b3isiEf  Afaksl  tkc  People's  Confress- 
Edwin  Aftlmr  Hall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  wxw  Toex 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESBNTATIVaB 

Wedneadav.  Maw  21.  19S2 

Mr.  E£)WIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  ever  there  was  a  campaign 
where  issues  are  clearly  drawn,  it  is  the 
one  now  raging  in  the  new  Thlrty- 
aeventh  Congressional  District  of  up- 
SUte  New  York. 

The  mayor  of  Snob  Hill,  a  fashion- 
able,  select,  though  numerically  small, 
subdivision  of  a  certain  city  thereabouts, 
has  come  out  of  mothballs  and  now  com- 
mandeers the  boss-ridden  political  hacks 
sharpening  their  hatchets  for  my  scalp. 

In  so  doing  he  is  attempting  to  preju- 
dice the  Republican  voters  of  my  dis^lct 
In  an  unconstitutional  way  and  In  a 
manner  about  as  im-American  as  can  be 
conceived. 

The  political  machine  is  as  dangerous 
to  American  liberty  as  were  Hitler's 
storm  troops  or  the  GPU.  Its  tin-horn 
dictators  attempt  to  poison  the  voters 
against  honest  men  by  using  the  same 
method  of  character  assassination  em- 
ployed by  the  Nazi  leaders.  In  fact,  their 
methods  are  one  and  the  same,  and  they 
have  no  place  on  the  American  scene. 
They  should  be  obliterated  once  and 
for  aU. 


Years  ago.  the  people  of  New  York 
State  gained  power  to  nominate  men  of 
their  own  choice  in  the  party  primary  by 
a  direct  vote.  Prior  to  that,  candidates 
were  named  by  a  handful  of  bosses  in 
a  smoke-flllei  room.  The  people  had 
no  voice  in  the  election,  but  had  to  take 
what  the  big  shots  gave  them. 

The  party  primary  offers  the  people 
a  fighting  chance  to  choose  the*  right 
men.  if  the  bosses  keep  hands  off.  It 
is  tragic  to  allow  such  monsters  to  in- 
terfere with  an  American  election,  when 
the  voters  should  have  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  right  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. 

The  political  bosses  of  the  southern 
tier  are  attempting  by  their  interference 
to  change  this  American  election  which 
is  to  be  held  August  19  into  a  Nazi  pleb- 
iscite. 

I  warn  the  mayor  of  Snob  Hill  and  his 
ruthless  henchmen  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  great  Amer. 
lean  coimties  I  will  be  running  in,  not 
to  tamper  with  this  free  American  elec- 
tion. I  will  resist  their  efforts  to  pres- 
sure my  fellow  Americans  into  a  Joe 
StaUn  election.  I  will  work  day  and 
night  to  prevent  such  a  tragedy  coming 
about. 

Already  there  Is  evidence  that  my  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  August  19  primary 
American  are  bearing  fnilt.  I  have 
many  plans  to  deal  with  these  lltUe  Hit- 
lers and  will  disclose  them  from  time 
to  time  in  the  next  few  weeks. 


Prirate  QtiKBs'  Gift  to  Ckaritable 
Greaps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

or  wisooMBDr 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTRD  STATES 

Thur$day,  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  glories  of  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise  has  been  the  inspiiing 
extent  to  which  private  citizens,  partner- 
ships, and  corporations  have  contributed 
to  charitable,  health,  and  welfsoe  serv- 
ices on  a  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tional level. 

These  days  there  are  more  and  more 
requests,  of  course,  on  government  to 
take  over  this  or  that  welfare  service. 

The  willingness  of  private  enterprise, 
however,  to  help  fuUQll  existing  needs 
serves  by  Just  that  much  to  reduce  the 
pressure  on  government  This  serves 
to  prevent  government  fit>m  overex- 
tending  and  overcommltting  itself  and 
thus  risking  more  and  more  deficit 
spending  and  extension  into  areas  which 
xnight  better  be  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. 

Government,  of  course,  has  a  definite 
role  to  play  in  certain  welfare  fields,  but 
thanks  to  the  fine  hearts  and  minds  of 
our  private  citizens,  the  Job  is  not  being 
left  entirely  to  Government. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  provision  of  the  law  giving 
a  5-percent  deductible  limit  to  corpora- 


tions for  charitable  contributions.  The 
National  Planning  Association  has  fo- 
cused attention  on  this  important  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  and  Mr.  Beardsley 
Ruml.  the  distinguished  economist.  In 
particular  deserves  great  credit,  for 
awakening  men  of  industry  to  the  avail- 
ability of  this  provision.  No  doubt  there 
are  still  further  changes  in  the  Nation's 
tax  laws  which  can  encourage  the  phil- 
anthropic spirit  and  action  and  on  a 
sound,  realistic  basis. 

At  this  time  I  send  to  the  desk  an  in- 
teresting article  published  in  the  May  30 
Issue  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  describ- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  This  article 
pointed  up  this  problem  of  private  dona- 
tions as  well  as  the  issue  of  package  so- 
Ucitation  drives  for  all  types  of  com- 
munity welfare  services. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

Business  Tops  Donois  to  Hxaltb  and  Wkl- 

TAMMr—FOMB    AMM    N«W    OiaNT      IW      UNim 

Statbs  Philawtrkopt.  CoimaatcB  ow  So- 
cial WoaK  Is  Told 

Chkuoo,  III.— The  National  Conference  ot 
Social  Work  took  a  look  during  iU  annual 
meeting  this  week  at  who  is  pajrlng  the  biUs 
for  private  health  and  weUare  services  »t>d 
found  two  developments: 

The  "new  giant"  In  philanthropy  is  the 
corporation,  which  is  contributing  eight 
times  its  prewar  gifts. 

The  growing  method  of  seUing  philan- 
thropic appeals  to  the  general  public  la  the 
single  package  drive. 

A  preview  of  a  Buasell  Sage  Foundation 
study  revealed  that  887.000  corporations  in 
1»48  (the  last  year  for  which  Government 
figures  are  available)  gave  S239 .000.000  to 
charity.  F.  Emerson  Andrews,  New  Tort  City, 
foundation  director  of  publications  and  phil- 
anthropic research,  said  a  samj^ing  indi- 
cated that  gifts  had  moimted  substantiaUy 
In  the  last  2  years,  because  of  high  proflU 
and  encouraging  tax  law*.  Small  corpora- 
tions (with  assets  of  a  million  dollara  or  lees) 
had  the  highest  rate  of  giving. 

Andrews  said  that  corporations  sent  44 
eento  of  every  gUt  dollar  on  welfare  eerr- 
Icee,  chiefly  through  community  chests. 
Health  got  27  cents,  with  15  cents  of  that 
going  directly  to  hospitals.  Education  got 
21  cents.  Bellgious  agencies,  diflknilt  for 
oorporations  made  up  of  persons  of  many 
Xaiths  to  support,  got  only  4  cenU. 

With  honorable  exceptions,  Andrews  said, 
this  giving  was  not  based  upon  efficient  or- 
ganization. Most  requests  went  directly  to 
the  top  executive.  whUe  8  percent  of  the 
corporations  had  contributions  committees. 


MOTXVn  AMM  AWAL1 

Every  large  company  is  "homtMU-ded"  with 
appeals  for  money. 

"The  harried  president  gives  In  to  the 
equeeaes  when  they  begin  to  hiu^.-  said  An- 
drews, "or  he  takes  refuge  In  causee  he  has 
heard  about  year  after  year." 

These  motives  were  listed  by  corporate 
givers:  Benefits  to  the  company,  duty  to 
community,  public  relations  or  customer 
pressure  and  tax  purposes.  A  minority  (S 
percent)  reajxjnded  that  they  gave  to  keep 
Government  from  edging  further  Into  the 
welfare  field. 

Will  corporations  attempt  to  control  ^ea- 
etes  which  they  support  heavily? 

Andrews  told  of  one  corporation  which 
tries  to  have  a  major  executive  on  the  board 
of  erery  agency  or  school  to  which  it  glvea. 
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l^tagtiig  the  iMVd  heactod  glTcr  Into  a  flekl 
itlfl»etit  and  good  Intent  have  ■aBie« 
;  raaultod  In  llttia  practical  accompllati- 
mant  can  proditoe  mucb  good,  he  believed. 
ThB  SuMen  Sage  atudy  also  found,  however, 
that  many  agencies  reject  gUta  where  even 
the  eiuplelon  of  Influence  might  drive  away 
other  eontilbutan. 

'Omaut  tac  rates  on  net  Incomes  and  ex> 
caia  prattto  offer  remarkable  bargains  to  glf  t- 
m^"'^^  oorporatioDS."  Andrews  said.  A  cor- 
poration with  normal  proflta  can  give  away 
•1,000  at  a  net  cost  of  MM),  with  the  balan^ 
representing  taxes  saved.  In  the  e»cesa 
praAts  bra^et.  a  gift  at  •1,000  costs  only  •180. 

Tbtt  national  Planning  Association  recently 
pototad  out  that  if  all  corporations  gave  to 
the  »-peroent  deductible  Umlt.  their  1051 
contrUMitloas  should  rise  to  •2,200.000,000. 
"Tbmj  dldnt  and  arent  expected  to  until 
oorpontloht  have  more  •xpertence  In  wIm 
giving,**  said  Andrews.  Be  cited  two  possible 
dangers  In  an  abrupt  Increase:  Congress 
flolght  regard  the  resulting  loss  In  tax  revenue 
enough  to  warrant  readndlng  the 
provlilon.  Agencies,  supplied  with 
■o  much  more  money,  might  Indulge  In  fool- 
wasteful,  or  obvloualy  selflah  enterprises. 


The  postwar  movement  to  cut  the  numtMr 
of  direct  appeals  to  givers  through  \inlted 
campaigns  is  still  highly  experimental,  with 
no  central  direction. **  said  Lyman  Ford,  New 
ToTk  City,  associate  executive  director  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  of  America, 
Zbc. 

"ntm  big  Issue  now  is.  Can  agencies  with 
large  scale  national  operations  enter  mto 
loeal  level  federations? 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Travelcri 
Aid  Aasodatlon,  traditionally  s\ipported  by 
eommuntty  ehsa*s  or  other  joint  funds,  said 
they  could.  Conrad  Yen  Hyning.  New  Ttstk 
Otty,  general  director,  went  further  to  sug- 
geat  a  national  community  chest  which 
would  certify  the  programs  and  budget  re- 
i|ussls  of  national  agencies  to  local  com- 
munity chests,  which  "have  no  machinery  to 
datennlne  properly  what  la  an  appropriate 
national  request." 

Speaking  for  th«  American  National  Ned 
CMBS.  which  from  the  1940'b  untU  last  year 
hewed  an  Independent  line  in  fund  ralatng, 
Bobert  Shea,  Washington,  D.  C,  national 
ftmd-raising  director,  said  he  was  content  to 
stop  with  concurrent  campaigns  among  esn- 
ployar  and  employee  groups  until  the  experi- 
mental period  In  federation  was  over. 

"Last  autumn,  71  local  Red  Croaa  chapters 
Joined  forces  with  federated  drives  in  their 
ocHiuiiunltlee."  8b«a  said.  He  expects  that 
number  to  double  this  year.  The  results 
In  money  obtained  were  all  In  favor  of 
ontted  funds,  he  said.  Just  over  half  of 
the  chapters  actually  confcmned  to  national 
policies  requiring  them  to  set  their  own 
budgets  without  outside  review,  stage  sep- 
arate drives  In  March  for  other  oontrlbu- 
tors,  hold  special  disaster  appeals  and  get 
equal  billing  during  the  Joint  drive. 

"The  Bed  Cross  cannot  relinquish  program 
control,"  he  said,  "because  it  must  be  able  to 
act  on  national  and  international  requests 
without  first  consulting  all  3,700  chapters. 
The  Red  Cross  also  depends  on  f;ind-ralslng 
to  recruit  volunteers  for  programs."  Shea  said. 


SL  Lawmce  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

om  FKzncBn.vAitZA 
IN  TBE  SKNATZ  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATSS 

Thursdaw,  June  S,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.      Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  RicotD  an  edftorlal 
entitled  "White  Elephant."  published  in 
the  OU  City  Derrick,  of  June  S.  19SS.  It 
deals  with  the  proposed  St.  lAwrence 
seaway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscon 
as  follows: 


Labor,  a  national  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Washington,  D.  C,  has  gone  solidly 
on  record  in  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrenca 
seaway.  In  a  recent  editorial,  it  said.  "Tha 
present  national  emergency  la  no  time  to 
launch  a  huge  project  which  would  take  away 
vast  amounts  of  critical  manpower  and  ma- 
terials needed  for  defense. 

"With  economy  in  Government  so  xngent. 
It  would  be  a  squandering  of  the  taxpayers* 
money  to  authorise  a  project  the  eost  of 
which  is  estimated  at  up  to  a  bUllon  dollars. 

"The  project  would  in  no  way  bolster 
America's  present  program  since  it  would 
take  5  or  6  years  to  completa.  rurthar- 
mora,  its  locks  and  dams  would  be  'sitting 
ducks'  for  bomb  attacks. 

"Nffect  on  the  railroad  and  other  Indus- 
trlea  of  this  subsidized  waterway  would  be 
disastrous;  thousands  of  ndlroad  worken 
would  lose  their  Jobs.  Furthermore,  the  sea- 
way would  be  froaen  over  4  to  5  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  railroads  would  tiave  to 
maintain  standby  facilities  adequate  to  oarry 
ths  traffic  during  such  a  shutdown. 

"For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  tha 
Senate  Foreign  Belations  Committee  should 
reject  this  uneconomic  whlte-eleirtiant 
project." 

The  argxmient  that  the  seaway  Is  necessary 
to  bring  Iron  ore  from  Labrador  is  not  vaMd— 
expert  factual  testimony  has  shown  that  the 
railroads  are  perfectly  capable  of  handling 
that  Job.  Neither  Is  the  argument  that 
we  need  the  electric  power  that  would  be 
produced — the  utilities  in  the  region  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  that  demand.  The  St.  Law- 
rence would  represent  a  needless  waste  of 
money,  manpower,  and  materials  at  a  time 
when  rigid  conservation  of  all  these  resources 
should  be  practiced. 


Nes^  a  SiroBf  Av  Tnaifirt 
SysteM;  J.  H.  Carmidkael  Speaks  of 
Its  DetetopmcBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wnooirsaf 
IN  TBS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuriday,  June  5, 19S2 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  hundreds  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  use  the  scheduled  air- 
lines for  necessary  travel.  We  are  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  problems  and 
possibilities  of  this  industry.  It  Is  our 
hope  to  intelligently  relate  the  growth 
of  the  air-transport  business  to  the  econ- 
omy of  not  only  our  own  country  but 
to  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  commercial  aviation. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  a  very  enlightening  address,  cover- 
ing this  important  development,  given 
by  J.  H.  €:armlchael,  president  of  Cap- 
ital AirUnes,  to  an  audience  of  Industry 
leaders  at  the  Milwaukee  Executives 
Club,  in  that  city,  on  April  22.  Mr 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  porUons  of  this 


speech  by  one  of  ttie  Nation's  most  abte 
alr-tranoKut  leaders: 

Wmr  A  aiso—  Am  nairaMwr  STsmtt 

WheCbar  you  travel  by  air  or  ship  your 
goods  and  products  by  air.  whathsr  you  or 
your  merchandlsa  ranaln  sarthbound.  yoa 
have  a  real  stake  in  the  development  of  a 
sound  air-transport  indxistry. 

The  importanoe  of  otir  airline  system  to- 
day is  so  penetrating  that  it  baan  a  direct 
InHosnea  on  the  vary  pattama  of  our  Uvea. 
In  SS  year*,  tha  alrllnas  c€  America.  Uka 
TOpsy.  liave  grown  from  virtually  "/<tH«"g  to 
a  major  industry— a  biiUon-dollar  industry. 

In  the  past,  aU  of  us  have  asgiimad  thaS 
the  basic  miaslon  of  our  air  carriers  wim 
essentially  to  perform  a  public  ssivlta — but 
recent  events  have  dramatloaUy  fllsrloaail 
tht  the  need  for  a  strong  air-transport  arm 
goes  beyond  that 

We  read  a  tot  about  the  effects  of  avia- 
tion upon  our  modem -day  Ihsiaiss  of  geog- 
raphy. The  old  chestnut  about  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  globe,  however,  has  been  so  car*- 
lessty  tossed  about  that  it  has  become  oom- 
monplaoe  and  Its  implications  have  been 
lost  in  triteness. 

But  hidden  behind  this  ellcbe  Is  a  a«w 
concept  of  aviation  which  Intrusts  us  with 
another  and  more  important  reason  for  a 
powerful  atr-transportatlon  system. 

This  new  concept  emtaraoes  a  mxittitwdc  off 
Issues  both  national  aad  mtematlonal.  It 
has  a  direct  effect  on  Milwaukee— Its  trade 
and  commerce— and  it  carries  a  kit  of  weight 
in  our  foreign  policies. 

What  is  happening  can  best  be  deecribed 
in  one  word:  "mobmty."  And  mobility 
baa— among  other  results— eliminated  one 
of  America's  most  pricelsas  posaeasions:  a 
cushion  of 


QUKaCLT 

niere  is  an  intsreating  story  which  clearly 
Illustrates  this  mobility  versua  a  cuahlon  of 
time: 

It  la  a  little  known  fact  that  on  one  oc- 
casion during  World  War  n,  the  security  of 
the  Panama  Canal  was  Jaopardiaad  by  a  kieal 
revolution  which  threataned  to  spread  to 
dangerous  proportions.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  the  orders  were  issued,  the  air- 
lines of  the  United  States  mobilized  a  fleet 
of  aircraft  large  enough  to  tranaport  an  en- 
tire division  of  Infantry  to  the  Panama  Canal 
in  approximately  SS  hoora.  thus  securins  our 
Canal  def  ensea. 

That  is  mobiUty  without  a  cushion  of 
time. 

America  is  legitimately  proud  of  this  and 
other  triumphs.  But  too  often  the  fact 
tltat  any  strong  potential  enemy  Is  capable 
of  taUag  the  same  action  U  overlooked. 
All  of  which  scraps  our  consoling  cuahlon 
of  time— that  period  of  grace  which  gave 
us  time  to  build  a  strong  defense  and  of- 
fenae  in  World  Wars  I  and  n  before  meeting 
tha  «s»emy  on  an  established  front.  Our 
only  real  strength  now  lias  in  mobility. 
Time  and  dtstanoa  are  no  looger  membara 
of  our  team. 

Time  and  distance  were  contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  successful  application  of  the 
<loctrtne  of  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan.  famom 
American  naval  historian.  In  sum  and  sub- 
stance, the  Mahan  doctrine  of  sea  power 
was  lifted  from  the  basic  princlplea  of  Brit- 
ish imperialism.  Its  formula  was  founded 
on  the  theory  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  foUows  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial expansion.  The  foreign  poUcy,  in 
turn,  was  supported  by  a  strong  Navy  serv- 
iwdby  a  string  of  overseas  bases.  National 
power  relied  on  a  sea  power  potent  enough 
to  keep  the  ocean's  shipping  Umea  open  and 
protected. 

This  is  a  very  cosy  theory;  protection  at\ 
commsroial  eipanslon— strenfth  in  time  of 
war.  It  is  shnple  and  easy  to  xindarstand 
♦^^  "  *■  "°  l°8»cal  It  worked  weU  for 
the  British  because  they  were  isolated  from 
foreign  threats  by  the  English  Channel— no 
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borders  to  invade.  The  wide  eipanse  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  made  it  work  even  better 
for  us. 

But  air  power  has  sunk  tha  llahan  doc- 
trine. The  English  Channel  was  no  for- 
tress for  the  English  in  tha  last  war  and, 
for  all  practical  purpoaes.  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
Is  now  no  larger  than  the  Bngllah  Channel 
so  far  as  America  Is  concerned.  By  air  the 
most  remote  city  in  tha  world  la  only  40 
hours  away  from  here.  Moscow  la  Uterally 
wittan  commuting  dlstanoa.  Our  period  of 
grace  is  gone. 

Tha  late  James  Forrastal  reaUaad  thla  aa 
early  as  IMS  whan  he  was  then  Secretary 
of  Defense.  He  waa  convinced  that  tha 
principals  of  the  Mahan  doctrine  could  be 
applied  to  the  air.  Together  with  Lt.  Gen. 
Laurence  Kuter.  be  proceeded  to  create  an 
air  power  with  foreign  bases  which  would 
give  America  the  control  of  the  sea  Mahan 
espoused  and  the  nu>blllty  that  a  strong  de- 
fense demanded. 

The  Military  Air  Itansport  Servloe  waa 
probably  the  first  tangible  expression  of  this 
new  concept  of  national  defense.  This  vast 
military  airline  embraces  tha  world.  It  la 
a  vital  supply  line  to  tha  Korean  front. 


am  pown  chanobb  roucr 

But  this  concentration  on  air  power  has 
brought  about  a  new  strategy  in  the  held  of 
diplomacy  and  has  forced  a  revision  of  our 
foreign  policies.  Air  power — as  regards  in- 
ternational relatlona — dlffsn  from  sea  power 
in  one  important  rsspect: 

Whereas  sea  power  involvea  only  a  sur- 
face operation  between  ports  which  border 
the  countries  in  question,  air  power  requires 
paaaage  of  our  planes  over  the  lands  of  the 
countries  affected.  In  addition,  air  power 
implies  the  use  of  Inland  cities  which  bls- 
toricaUy  have  been  Isolated  from  any  direct 
association  with  foreign  trsde.  In  a  aenae. 
American  planes  must  trespasa  over  the 
propertlea  of  foreign  countrlea  In  order  to 
fidflU  their  mission. 

With  a  free  trade,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  same  result  will  occur  in  oiir  country. 
Although  foreign  commerce  Is  no  stranger 
to  Milwaukee.  It  has  never  been  a  real  mu- 
nicipal problem.  That  has  always  been  the 
stock  in  trade  of  New  York  and  out  other 
great  seaports.  But  with  air  commerce  ex- 
panding, with  the  airlines  of  aU  nations 
spreading  their  wings  across  oceans  and  over 
continents,  and  because  of  this  new  concept 
of  sir  power,  Milwaukee  may  feasibly  find 
herself  an  Important  aerial  port  of  world 
trade  and  national  defenae. 

The  implications  ^  far  beyond  the  mean- 
ing of  a  shrinking  of  the  globe.  The  world 
obvloualy  is  smaUer  when  transportation  Is 
faster.  That  has  been  s  natural  outcome 
In  the  growth  of  air  transportation.  The 
Uaportant  factor  Is  that  the  whole  tone  of 
losal  and  community  affairs  Is  Ukely  to  take 
on  a  cosmopolitan  aspect.  Milwaukee  now 
Is  participating  In  world  affairs  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  aha  ever  has  in  her  hla- 
tory. 

Traditionally,  transportation  In  America 
has  bean  primarily  of  a  domestic  nature  un- 
affected by  foreign  entanglements.  That 
thinking  went  out  with  the  Maglnot  line,  a 
part  of  history  that  teaches  an  outmoded 
leseon. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  part  the  air- 
lines play  in  otir  efforts  in  Korea : 

A  few  hours  after  a  request  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  airlinea  of  Amer- 
ica had  materially  supplemented  the  Paciflo 
airlift  operating  from  thla  country  to  Japan 
and  Korea.  A  vital  lifeline  of  supply  was 
esUblished  within  time  limits  that  defy  any 
parallel  In  history.  Dining  the  first  4 
months  of  the  Korean  airlift,  when  another 
Dunkerque  was  threatening,  the  scheduled 
airlines  made  586  crossings  of  the  Pacific 
with  personnel,  munitions,  senims,  plasma, 
and  easential  supplies  for  a  total  of  Sfl.OOO.- 
000  ton-miles.     This  is  mobility. 


antLiNis  voeif  an  lot  ; 

The  greatest  air-lift  reaeive  in  the  world 
Is  foimd  today  In  the  fleet  of  our  scheduled 
airlines.  This  fleet  could  move  the  popula- 
tion of  Detroit  to  the  west  ooast  in  1  wedc 
or  fly  the  entire  population  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  8t.  Lo\ils  in  a  single  day. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  air- 
linea today  are  offering  our  Government 
1350,000,000  worth  of  this  equipment  for 
modification  so  that  these  planes  can  be 
quickly  converted  into  long-range  military 
aircraft  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  Be- 
hind these  aircraft  are  millions  of  dollars 
Invested  In  shops,  hangars,  tools,  mainte- 
nance, and  the  best  know-how  in  the  world. 
This  is  a  powerful  armada  consisting  of 
85S  four-«nglned  transport  planes.  It  is  a 
sound  investment  for  America  with  very  little 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

It  would  be  a  startling  revelation  to  eom- 
pare  that  cost  with  the  appropriations  which 
would  be  necessary  if  that  fleet  of  aircraft 
were  to  be  duplicated  without  the  aid  of  the 
scheduled  airlines. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  ctirrently  about  sub- 
sldles  or  the  deficit  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  from  payments  to  the  airlinea 
for  the  carrying  of  mall.  Right  now  that 
subsidy  Is  negligible— go  percent  of  the  air 
mall  tranaported  by  the  airlines  U  carried 
without  any  element  of  subsidy  on  a  servica 
basis  or  rate. 

Prior  to  this  new  rate  formula— between 
IBM,  when  maU  subsidies  were  first  intro- 
duced, and  1951 — the  total  deficit  incun«d 
by  the  Oovernment  through  air-mall  pay- 
ments amounted  to  S74,000,000.  In  other 
words,  in  13  years  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment lost  an  amount  to  the  airlines  that  la 
only  allghtly  more  than  one-third  the  coat 
of  a  single  aircraft  carrier  of  the  Forrestal 
class. 

The  famous  little  penny  poat  card — before 
It  Joined  the  Infiatlonary  fad— imnually  cre- 
ated a  greater  loss  than  did  air-mall  pay- 
ments to  the  domestic  airlines  in  any  given 
year.  Ironically  enough,  the  loss  in  air  mall 
over  the  past  IS  years  is  $19,000,000  leas  than 
the  ECA  is  reported  to  have  granted  Mar- 
shall-plan countries  for  assistance  in  avia- 
tion development  over  a  8-year  period. 

I  raise  these  points  merely  to  emphasise 
that  the  taxpayer  Is  footing  only  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  bill  covering  the  cost  of 
our  air  transport  system. 

Nevertheless,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  ire 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  air  age.  We  do 
not  have  to  accept  internationalism  as  a 
policy  to  reoognize  that  a  strong  air  trans- 
port arm  is  essential  to  the  security  of  our 
future  welfare.  The  Important  point  to 
realise  Is  that  our  cushion  of  time  is  gone, 
but  the  strategic  value  of  mobility  must  be 
protected  and  nurtured  as  an  indisjiensabla 
factor  of  defense. 

wx  aax  m  gsowth  pxaioo 

The  age  in  which  we  are  living — an  age 
of  technology,  of  science — is  not  a  settled 
age  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Victorian  era 
was  settled.  It  is  a  robust,  healthy,  restless 
age  seeking  progress  and  the  achievement 
which  will  make  this  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  safety  in  the 
air  has  been  such  a  dominant  question. 
There  is  always  danger  in  motion — and  we 
are  a  people  constantly  on  the  move.  Wher- 
ever there  Is  activity,  there  la  a  chance  of 
an  accident. 

But  because  of  these  accidents  we  cannot 
go  back  to  horse-and-buggy  days.  I  firmly 
believe,  however,  that  if  some  people  re- 
acted to  the  staggering  total  of  deaths  on 
the  highway  in  the  same  way  they  react  to 
the  story  of  Just  one  airplane  accident,  the 
horss  and  buggy  would  be  quite  a  popular 
mode  of  transportation. 

Which  really  wouldn't  help  natters  much. 
Believe  it  or  not.  on  the  basis  of  100,000,000 


miles  traveled,  there  wn«  28  times  as  many 
people  killed  during  the  horse-and-buggy 
days  of  1909  horse-drawn  carriages  aa  wow 
lost  in  scheduled  airline  accidents  last  year. 
8o  the  good  old  days  weren't  so  good  after 
all.  But  few  of  us  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
anail-paoad  days  of  yesteryear.  The  more 
than  27.000.000  passengers  who  nsed  tha 
United  Statea  domestic  airlinea  last  year,  by 
the  end  of  February,  testify  to  that — and 
they  traveled  13.000,000,000  paaeenger-mlles. 
These  people  flew  because  they  knew  that 
they  were  being  handled  by  a  big  Industry 
which  could  ill-afford  to  be  incautious  witb 
a  human  life. 

They  raallaed  that  there  was  a  small  sta- 
tlstlcal  hasard  connected  with  their  fllghta. 
But  they  Imew  that  this  hafsard  waa  trivial 
aa  compared  to  the  risk  involved  in  many 
of  their  other  activities  which  occurred  daily 
and  which  they  called  routine. 

They  flew  because  the  airplane  is  the  fast- 
est and  most  comfortable  means  of  all  trans- 
portaUon.  They  flew  beeauae  they  knew  that 
our  future  Is  In  the  air. 

Obviously,  I  am  biased.  Aviation  has  been 
my  business  tor  many  years.  But  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you  toni^t  as  a  bxislnessman.  a»>-«ng 
you  to  anal3rae  what  I  have  said,  xirglng  you 
to  form  your  own  cODcIuslons.  If  you  find 
that  my  point  la  well  taken,  if  you  are  ready 
to  accept  this  new  concept  of  aviation  as  an 
unvarnished  fact,  then  you  have  already 
made  our  miaslon  easier  to  accomplish. 

But  Whether  or  not  you  endorse  this  new 
national  poUcy.  you  are  faced  with  one  un- 
deniable and  inevitable  fact:  Our  cushion 
of  time  has  vanished  and  our  principal  de- 
fense now  Ilea  In  the  strategic  factor  of  mo- 
blUty. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  Mzw  Toax 
nf  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Insert  re- 
cent editorials  from  the  Ssrracuse  Her- 
ald-Joumal  and  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  reviewing  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  steel  seizure  case 
and  discussing  the  courses  of  action  open 
to  the  President,  the  Congress,  labor,  and 
management  in  the  steel  controversy  and 
in  future  labor-management  disputes. 
I  commend  these  thoughtful  analyses  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  readers  of  the  Congbessional 
Recoso  : 

{n^m  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  of  June 
3,  1952] 

ExTPSEMX  Cotmr  SHAms  "Inhxsknt  Rigrt^ 
Thxokt 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  is  very  clear 
and  to  the  point — ^President  Truman  had  no 
legal  authority  to  seize  the  steel  Industry. 

"The  Constitution  limits  his  (the  Presi- 
dent's) function  In  the  law-making  process 
to  the  recommending  of  laws  he  thinks  wise 
and  the  vetoing  of  laws  he  thinka  bad,"  saya 
the  majority  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Black,  with  concurring  opinions  by  Justices 
Frankfurter,  Douglas,  Clark,  Jackson  and 
Burton.  "And  the  Constitution  is  neither 
sUent  nor  equivocal  about  who  ahaU  make 
laws  which  the  President  is  to  enforce." 

'The  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  sttch  pub- 
lic policies  as  those  proclaimed  by  the  Praal- 
dent's  order  is  beyond  question."  the  majors 
ity  opinion  adds. 
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nt  (the  COngiCM)  can  nstharto  the  . 
taC  of  prt9Mtm  property  for  ptihUc  xiae.  It 
can  make  la«s  ragolattng  the  rclatlonstilpa 
between  cmplofcs  aiul  emfAajfn,  preacrlblog 
rniea  deetgned  to  Mttle  labor  disputes  and 
Sstng  wages  and  varklng  oondttkxui  In  cer- 
tain fields  ot  oar  economy.  The  OonstStu- 
tton  did  DOC  subject  the  law-making  power 
at  Caofrem  to  praldentlal  or  military  siiper« 
vision  or  controL'* 

TlMre  yoa  have  It — the  President  did  nofe 
toretbe  legal  right  to  selae  the  Bteei  In- 
dostry.  biit  Congress  does  possess  the  right 
to  proeeed  In  that  way  If  It  deems  such  action 
neeeaary  ror  the  welfare  of  the  coimtiy. 

This  Is  ccrtataly  a  hlstarle  dedskm  that 
un<iii8stk]nably  will  exercise  a  profound 
effect  on  Ooreniment  procedure  in  the  years 
ahead.  One  of  the  Interesting  angles  Is  that 
fire  of  the  six  jtistlces  nillng  agaliMt  the 
President  are  members  of  his  own  political 
party — Justices  Black.  Frankfurter,  Douglas. 
Oaxk.  and  Jackson.  Burton  was  the  only 
BcpabUoan.  Hence  any  attempt  to  make  It 
appear  that  politics  idayed  a  part  In  this 
derision  would  be  obvkias  nonscnss;. 

As  far  as  we  are  eoncemed.  ws  beUere  that 
the  Court  was  entirely  justified. 

But  the  fact  renlalns  that,  unfortunately, 
Philip  Murray,  head  of  the  eteel  workers* 
union,  promptly  paredpttated  a  Nation-wide 
strike,  as  had  been  threatened  In  case  the 
Court  ruled  against  Truman. 

The  important  thtog  at  the  moment  obrl- 
onely  1b  to  find  a  means  of  ending  that  stride 
which.  If  It  were  to  continue  for  any  can- 
Mdcrable  perlcx)  of  time,  would  wreck  the 
national  defense  effort,  perhaps  even  cause 
«•  to  lose  the  war  in  Korea. 

President  Truman  should  Invoke  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  which  he  has  been  sidestepping 
ever  since  the  dispute  developed  in  the  steel 
industry. 

That  would  provMe  a  breathing  space  tfw- 
Ing  which  a  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  the  employers  and  employees  pre- 
sumably could  be  negotiated. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  Is  very  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  settlement  ultimately 
could  be  arranged.  The  differences  betweeu 
the  two  parties  are  not  too  great  and  never 
have  been.  Indeed  If  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  had  not  entered  the  picture  at  the 
wrong  moment  with  recommendations  that 
**>e  steel  eoapanlee  apparently  could  not 
meet  without  substantial  price  concessiona. 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  whole  dispute 
would  have  been  settled  before  this. 

In  any  event  it  would  be  abstn^  to  con- 
dude  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  shoot- 
ing full  of  holes  the  "Inherent  power*  argu- 
ment Invoked  to  stipport  Truman's  steel 
selaare.  means  that  Uncle  Sam  is  hrTplcw  to 
deal  with  this  untimely  dispute. 

As  p<4nted  out  above,  the  high  Court  spe- 
dflcaUy  iipholds  the  right  of  Congress  to 
take  the  most  drastic  action.  If  necessary,  to 
proviae  whatever  new  laws  are  needed  to 
reertre  this  "muddle  that  never  should  have 
been." 

(Ftom  the  SyracuM  Poet-Standard  of 

Jmie  4,  Idea) 

Thx  Boss  Abxao 

The  Supreme  Oonrt  ruling  returning  the 
steel  mills  to  their  owueis  and  the  dO 
workers'  walk-out  focus  the  country's  st- 
tratton  on  the  nsst  move  In  the  vital  steel 
<ttepnte. 

The  first  step — the  Invoking  of  the  TSft- 
Hartley  Act — Is  the  obvious  requirement 
•Jthough  Itr.  Tkrmian  dedhaed  to  use  it  st 
the  beginning  of  the  trouble  last  December. 
Begardless  of  the  President's  personal  pre-^ 
dUectlon  against  the  act.  it  Is  difficult  to 
aee  bow  be  can  avoid  invoking  it  at  this 
time. 

It  was  broadly  fanptted  tn  the  majority 
nxZbig  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  Presi- 
dent cannot  Invoke  eztraordlnsry  and  un- 
constitutional powers  so  Ion;  as  a  remedy 
In  law  remains  to  him.    President  Truman 


failed  to  exhanst  aU  remedtsa  when  he 
bypassed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Wblle  it  to  quite  true,  as  GhlcT  JiMtlc* 
Vinaon  stated  In  hU  dissent,  that  a  Pnal- 
dent  can  act  to  avert  disaster,  the  Court 
very  obviously  felt  that  the  President  was 
Interpreting  the  law  not  as  it  wse  b\it  aa 
he  thought  It  should  be  when  he  tir^rhrd 
on  the  abortive  WSB  move. 

As  for  Taft-Hartley,  it  seems  obvloiM  then 
are  many  pltXalls.  unfortunately,  in  its  way. 
The  uiUon.  flrat  off.  teels  that  they  have 
waited  more  than  the  80  days  required  In 
the  act.  Reply  might  be  made  that  the 
union  has  certainly  waited  80  days,  but  not 
60  under  the  madiinery  of  the  act.  during 
which  lact-flndtng  machinery  would  be  mov- 
ing toward  a  fair  decision.  To  a  worksr 
wanting  more  money  thto  to  probably  a 
legalistic  argument,  but  it  to  true,  neverthe- 


The  second  drawback  In  the  way  d  the 

Taft-Hartley  Act  U  the  fact  that  the  stsel- 
workers,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  now  con- 
vinced by  the  unfortunate  and  extralegal 
ruling  of  the  W6B  that  they  are  entitled 
to  aev^  cents  and  are  disinclined  to  rtlifuw 
the  point  further. 

Ttato  to  the  same  weakness  which  wUl  be 
true  of  collective  h»>g.i,iT>tn£  f^  worker 
wiU  blandly  say  -26  V^  cents  or  else. "  and  the 
company  team  will  have  two  strikes  on  it  be- 
fore It  even  sits  down  to  the  table. 

Thto  to  also  a  deterrent  in  the  way  ot  % 
UtUe  known  but  highly  deelrable  section  at 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  requires  that  the 
best  company  proposition  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  workers  befors  a  strike  can  be  au- 
thorlaed.  This,  of  course,  has  not  been  done. 
There  were  considerable  indications  sarly 
In  the  negotiations  that  a  company  oAsr 
would  have  been  acceptable  to  a  large  group 
of  the  workers.  Whether  It  still  will  be  In 
the  face  ot  the  astonishing  WSB  KV^  cents 
verdict,  which  vastly  exceeded  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  ao  itseU.  to  a  vcn 
debatable  question. 

Obviously,  the  President  haa  enormously 
complicated  the  issue  by  not  doing  whst  he 
should  have  done  in  the  first  place.  The  only 
soluUon  we  see  for  the  problem,  other  tihan 
requesting  specific  authority  to  act  In  thto 
matter,  which  the  Congress  would  be  disln- 
dined  to  give  In  view  of  the  President's  faU- 
nre  to  exhaust  extoting  leglstotion.  woukl  be 
fw  the  President,  as  a  starter,  to  dtocharga 
and  thereby  discredit  the  WSB. 

Congress  at  the  moment  Is  moving  in  the 
direction  of  cUpping  its  wings.  The  Presi- 
dent  should  start  by  dtocharging  Nathan  P. 
Pelnslnger  and  the  others  who  participated 
in  the  unfortunate  and  extraordinary  ver- 
dict. This  WiU  tend,  as  much  as  anything 
can.  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  give  some 
hope  to  collective  bargaining,  and  hope  to 
eventual  solution  under  the  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Unless  Ur.  Truman  discharges  the  WSB  and 
then  makes  every  effort  to  Invoke  and  make 
effective  the  existing  machinery  of  law,  he 
to  derelict  in  hto  duties  under  the  COnstitn- 
tloo.  As  a  patriotic  dttoeu  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,  he  can  have  no  othv 
dtolee. 


Uumi  Tito's  Iroa  CwUk  a  ImgtUim 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

OS  wBw  Toas 
ni  THE  BO08B  OP  BXPRESKNTATIVI9 

Tuesday,  May  27. 1952 

Mr.CLEMENTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  Insert- 
°»  "  ™formatfTe  article  about  present 
condlUons  In  Yugoslavia,    it  was  writ- 


ten by  ToTbert  H.  MacDosiald,  a  BosEtoa 
attorney,    who   rlaited   Tugroslavla    laat 
year,  and  it  appeared  In  the  Pilot,  tb« 
Boston  archdlocesan  Catholic  newspaper 
on  llay  31.  1952: 

Tmm  PxLot  Warn  Bamaim  Twnru  Imom  Camttam 

niTMoabtns Bvr 8^ Mswr  Troks Tksv 

IknPM  Wrra  tas  MianiL's  aroBT  nc  Ufs 

(The  following  article  waa  wrlttra  by  Tbr- 

bert  H.  MacOonakl.  a  Boston  attorney,  who 

Ttolted  TugoeUvto  test  year.     Bto  obserra- 

tions  are  based  on  that  vtolt  wblcb  tnclvded 

■elected  trsve!  thrmigb  that  conn  try  and  an 

interview  with  Msrshal  "nto.) 

KVen  the  most  casual  reader  of  Life  maga- 
■ine  these  few  weeks  has  had  thrust  upon 
him  an  offlciai  Tugoelivian  brochure— oO- 
dal  because  Its  author  was  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  absolute  dlctotor  of  that  coun- 
try.  Igyshsl  Ttto.  Thto  aame  casual  reader, 
exposed  as  he  has  been  to  the  efforts  of 
modem  propaganda,  might  weU  wonder— 
What  of  this  rtory?  Is  thto  reafly  the  story 
of  Txjgoetorla  snd  Its  problems  and  retotlons 
ytb  the  rest  of  the  world?  Or  to  It  Instead, 
"errty  whet  Ttto  wants  to  have  thought  of 
YugoeTavla?  Or  Is  It— here  to  a  third  alter- 
native—a  story  in  which  truth  to  told— but 
most  deAnltdy  not  the  whoto  truth. 

Tb  one  who  has  but  rceentty  returned 
frcmi  TugoeUvis.  and  who  had.  in  the  ooareo 
ot  bto  trip,  talked  with  Tito  himeelf .  as  wcO 
as  Biany  members  of  hto  Oovemment  at 
length,  the  incomptote  story  told  by  the  Llf* 
•^  was  PiirttetUarty  evident.  The  grtevous 
f«»lt  toy  not  so  much  in  what  Tito  said  tt 

Por  Tito's  story  In  a  seaes  to  s  msitsiidsie 
In  the  best  tradition  of  so-called  p^ol 
^;jtt«M  and  contemporary  adverttoSt 
»^tb«to.    It  must  weU  be  remembered  thst 

Tito  tato  a«  many*  «»»i*on  la  tbe 

ascnrr  t«xf 
B«cenOy  I  made  a  trip  through  Surooe  tA 

the  European  counutos  ssektog  ourffmiS 
clal  and  mlUtary  aid  to  defend  U^tm^ 
•j^t  the  posslbUity  Of  Bu»lan  Jg^^J 
T^  Itinerary,  which  included  PTa^^Tt^T 

■lavla.  during  which  stay  I  had  the  ODooe! 

oriUnary  dtisens  of  •  Conununtot  ^«^ 
Of  government  St  work.  Incidently.  the  im^ 
presslons  of  Tito  and  conununtom  at  wSk 
ars  my  own  Individual  reaction  and  in^o 

with  whom  I  Uaveled.  ^^^ 

Ttm  large^  ^  of  omtoslon  In  the  LMt 
arttoles  to  the  complete  ab«n«  of  ev«^ 
bint  as  to  the  hard,  tedious  and  unn»-^T 
me  lived  by  th.  vast  num^^h^^SES? 

Yugo^avU  today  1..  without  doubt,  the  lo,^ 
est  to  Burope.  No  doubt  leasoaahle  «^ 
nations  extot  as  to  tiie  whTTthto^Sbl 
•t~»dard  imn^-^k  war-rayag^  cowtew  Wl 
forced  toto  economto  dn^nSenceTSiS 
Who  •ubeequentiy  bled  her.  a.  ,he  doTTn 
■J^^llte  countries;  an  uneducated  mass  «r 
P*"""**  »nd  IndOBtrtal  workers:  a  terii^ 

Sl^'utl^  1'°"****=  *"**  ^^*  inevltsbleoom! 
inuntotlc  bwsaaeraue  na  tape.  aU  xAm^ 
tbelr  part  In  Tup^tovlas  prj£,t  pcSSS 


. JJ^J?^"  "^  «««ns.  ths  fact  to  that  the 
arerage  Tugoatovlan  has  a  hard  time  keeplna 
S^Ti."^  ^  family.  .tomac^fvS: 
rverythtog  to  rationed;  iot  onlylSil  ^ 
all  other  commodities  as  weU  W>^  «- 
PjOd  paru,  in  dinar.  (the-y^SiiAvS^S; 
tjryi^ )  and  to  pert  in  script  which  maf 
^»^^^t}°  J''^"*'*^  consumer  goods  In  tS 
eUte-operatcd  stores.  Thee,  rat^  goSl 
my  be  supplemented  by  goods  purchaaSdS 
the  «>.caned  Iree  market  if  one  hJuTe^SiS 
2^  !!l.Ml?'  "2*  toportant.  If  the^oods 
•re  avaUable.    However,  Uie  prices  on  ths 
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"free  market"  s>e  absolutely  prohibitive,  be- 
ing anywhere  from  10  to  30  times  higher 
than  tbe  same  article  purcbaaed  in  tbe  state 
•tores. 

Why  then  does  anyone  purchase  on  the 
tree  market?  The  simple  answer  to  that  a 
bearable  standard  of  living  cannot  be  main- 
tained on  the  ration  system.  There  Just  are 
not  enough  consumer  goods  available  for 
decent  living.  Indeed,  many  nsoessltles  are 
unobtainable,  for  example,  soap  and  combs 
are  great  treasures  and  s  traveler  with  either 
needs  to  teep  them  uivder  lock  and  key.  if 
be  wants  to  keep  them.  Iven  plna,  and 
especially  needles  are  prloelees  even  in  urban 
Belgrade,  the  New  Tork  City  of  Tugoslavla. 

A  full  scale  black  market  exists  but.  unlike 
most  European  black  markets,  there  are  no 
luxury  goods.  Tbe  cbief  produoU  dealt  in 
are  food  and  household  staples.  Black  mar- 
ket prices  for  food  are  high,  but  not  much 
higher  than  ths  prices  charged  in  Belgrade's 
resuurants.  Wblle  breakfasting  at  one  such 
eating  place.  I  ordered  an  orange  as  one  of 
the  few  recognisable  items  on  ths  menu, 
without  paying  particular  attention  to  tbe 
price.  I  was  somewhat  starUed  to  And  that 
It  cost  me  11.00.  Eun  cost  tl  apiece,  re- 
gardlees  of  sge. 

The  peasants  or  fsrmers  oooperste  whoto- 
beartediy  in  black  marketing  of  food,  not  for 
profit  but  as  long-time  foes  to  ths  collec- 
tivism farming  operation!  which  have  proved 
such  s  headache  to  Tito's  government.  They 
have  met  the  Oovemment  quota  demsnds 
with  stoic  passive  restotance.  blaming  their 
failure  to  meet  the  quotas  on  the  drought 
and  the  bureaucrata.  As  Tugostovto  to  ftm- 
damentally  an  agrarian  country,  there  to 
little  Tito  can  do  about  thto  Inbred  restot- 
ance. except  loosen  quotas  snd  rewsrd.  to  s 
more  or  Isss  greater  extent,  private  Initiative 
and  enterprise  on  the  State-owned  farms. 
Thto  he  has  often  promtoed  to  do,  but  the 
only  concrete  result  to  date  to  a  policy  of 
nonexportlng  of  wheat  and  fata,  which  has 
been  instituted. 

Xven  when  goods  are  available,  tbe  prloee 
charged  in  relation  to  wages  earned  makes 
the  obtaining  of  these  goods  very  difficult  In- 
deed. An  average  wage  for  urban  workers 
would  range  from  approximately  $eo  to  $80 
per  month.  With  thU  figure  in  mind,  a 
quick  look  at  prloee  will  show  why  the  Tugo- 
stovlan  has  such  an  ill-kempt,  ragged,  and  at 
beet  shoddy-looking  sppearance.  These 
prices  are  as  copied  down  by  nte  in  the  main 
Ooeemment  store  in  downtown  Belgrade: 
Wonen's  rough  underwear,  $30;  knee- length 
sheepskin  coat.  $86:  padded  coat,  ankle 
length.  Asiatic  styto.  $105;  metal  saucepan. 
18  toches  dianMter.  $35. 

Of  course  these  prices  are  computed  from 
dinars  to  dollars  by  me  st  the  oOclal  rate  of 
conversion,  and  It  to  true  that  very  few  peo- 
ple, outside  of  our  own  Embassy,  trads  dol- 
lars for  dinars  at  the  offlciai  rate. 

rSLBB    PBOPAOAMO* 

The  clothee  and  appearance  of  the  people 
of  urban  TugoeUvla  bear  out  the  prohibi- 
tive nature  of  these  prices.  The  rural  pop- 
uUtlon  looks  more  warmly  dressed,  for  home- 
spun clothes  are  the  rule,  but  even  among 
these  the  msjorlty  hsve  only  the  crudest  of 
footwear.  I  was  therefore  somewhst  sur- 
prised to  see  Life  caption  a  picture  with  "Tra- 
ditional costumee  are  worn  by  peasants  in 
rural  areas"  snd  s  highly  colorful  group  pic- 
ture of  smiling  peasants  is  shown  over  thto 
typical  chamber  of  commerce  blurb.  I  can 
only  say  that  any  similarity  between  the 
clothes,  demeanor,  and  general  attitude  of 
the  peasants  pictured  there  and  the  aver- 
age peasant  In  preeent-day  Tugoslavla  to 
purely  coincidental. 

Indeed,  the  picturea  which  show  life  in 
the  country's  earlier  years  show  s  peopto  who 
are  very  much  more  prepossessing  looking 
and  mucb  better  dreseed  than  are  their 
present-day  phototypes  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  streeu  of  that  country. 


However,  there  to  one  segment  of  tbe  pop- 
ulation where  warm  clothes,  adequate  foot- 
wear, and  full  stomachs  are  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  Thto  fortunate  grotqi  to 
the  highly-touted  Tugostov  Army.  They 
are  a  well-dressed,  healthy,  rugged-looking 
lot  whose  morale  seems  very  high.  They  are 
seen  everywhere,  in  groups,  singly,  and  In 
ever-marching  squads.  Belgrade,  capital 
city  of  the  country,  resounds  from  dawn  to 
dusk  with  their  stirring  marching  songs. 
Although  the  words  of  their  songs  are  no 
doubt  of  a  boasting  nature,  (remember 
Deutschland  Uber  AUee?)  tbe  soldiers  look 
rugged  and  determined  enough  to  attempt 
at  least  to  make  their  words  come  true. 

aaicT  BvsarwHBtB 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  army 
has  IltUe  trouble  in  finding  recruits  for  its 
not  inconsidersble  army,  now  estimated  at 
about  35  dlvtolons  of  10.000  men  each,  many 
of  whom  are  veterans  of  course,  of  s  military 
draft,  but  the  army,  we  are  told,  to  not  de- 
pendent on  Its  annual  crop  of  conscripts. 
This  I  find  essy  to  believe.  Inasmuch  as  it 
sppears  that  Tito,  like  all  dlcutors,  fsvors 
the  main  source  of  his  power.  They  surely 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  the 
nonmilltary.  They  have  their  own  State- 
run  stores  scattered  throughout  the  cities  of 
Tugoslsvia,  where  their  famUlcs  may  pur- 
chase a  more  plentiful  supply  of  goods  at 
lower  prtces.  The  general  public  to  barred 
from  even  entering  these  stores,  where  spe- 
cial army  script  and  ration  cards  are  hon- 
ored. These  stores  are  not  on  army  bases 
but  In  downtown  sections  of  the  cities.  I 
was  permitted  to  enter  one  of  these  stores 
in  Belgrade,  no  doubt  by  error.  Por  as  soon 
as  I  was  observed  by  s  sergeant,  I  was  re- 
spectfully, smilingly,  but  firmly  requested  to 
lesve,  and  was  directed  to  the  regular  SUte 
stores  on  another  street. 

Even  more  important,  it  would  seem  that 
they  are  favored  politically.  The  main  cogs 
In  Tito's  government  are  all  ex-Partisans, 
veterans  of  the  guerilla  warfare  of  World  War 
n  and  Its  colncldentally  run  and  unpubli- 
clced  civil  war.  and  membership  to  the  party 
to  held  to  large  meas\u-e  by  those  who  have 
been  graduated  from  Tito's  branch  of  the 
TugosUvlan  army. 

ransoM 

Thto,  I  think,  may  g«ve  you  an  idea  of  the 
errors  of  omission  in  Tito's  life  story.  But 
there  to  still  another  omission,  snd  thto  one 
seems  to  me  to  be  even  more  serious;  for  in 
the  life  of  Tugostovto  to  to  be  found  the 
complete  absence  of  freedom — even  freedom 
of  the  most  eleoMntary  kind.  Par  example, 
there  to  no  mention  made  by  Tito  to  hto 
account  of  hto  wanderings  sbout  Tugoslsvia 
of  the  fact  that  the  present-day  poputoce 
has  no  freedom  of  movement.  Permission 
must  be  obtained  from  a  reluctant  govern- 
ment for  passage  from  one  city  to  another, 
with  all  necessary  documents  stamped  with 
all  the  necessary  governmental  seato.  There 
to  no  genuine  freedom  of  the  press,  as  only 
the  offlciai  Itoe  to  followed  to  all  publications. 
There  u  no  freedom  of  assembly,  with  the 
consequent  result  that  there  to  only  one 
party,  the  People's  ?»ront;  and  only  members 
of  thU  party  are  ellgibte  to  run  for  election. 

The  lack  of  religious  freedom  to  too  well 
known  to  bear  repeating  here.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that,  althoxigh  chiuches  are  tolerated, 
every  toconvenience  to  put  to  their  way. 
Worshippers  are  encouraged  not  to  attend, 
and  especUlly  among  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try mstters  are  arranged  to  dissuade  those 
who  have  inherited  the  faith  of  their  ances- 
tors. It  to  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
attitude  toward  religion  varies  withto  the 
complicated  territories  and  nationalities  of 
the  country  Itself. 

In  our  totervtew  with  Tito,  be  was  asked 
tbe  direct  question  concerning  religious  and 
civil  liberties  in  hto  country.  Hto  answer, 
given  with  a  sort  of  impasslvs  f orthrightness. 


yet,  in  my  mind  at  least,  given  with  tongue 
to  cheek — was  thst  "Our  country  to  living 
In  troubled  times  which  require  stem  meas- 
ures. It  has  always  been  our  hope  to  relax 
governmental  restratots  on  personal  liberty 
as  soon  as  possible."  Whether  thto  feeling 
to  as  stocere  as  seemed  thto  delivery  of  the 
words,  or  as  cynical  as  my  view  of  thto  ap- 
parent sincerity,  only  time  will  tell.  How- 
ever, it  to  my  feeling  that  as  long  as  his  gov- 
ernment to  in  powe-,  there  will  be  troubled 
times  present,  st  least  ss  far  as  an  totemal 
looeenlng  of  restrictions  to  concerned. 

However,  it  to  entirely  possible  that  tbe 
stricUy  physical  welfare  of  the  people  will 
Improve.  Thto  to  based  primarily  on  the 
fact  that  nothtog  short  of  war  can  happen 
by  which  it  could  be  worsened.  It  to  hard 
to  conceive  of  conditions  remaining  static 
and  there  to  only  one  direction  left  to  go. 
In  addition,  material  aid,  to  the  form  ot 
loans,  food,  and  'military  supplies  from  the 
Western  World  cannot  but  help  aid  the  physi- 
cal cause  of  the  Yugoslavs.  There  also  has 
started  to  appear  in  the  Tugoslavlan  plan- 
ning a  basis  of  a  type  of  individual  reward 
for  individual  effort.  If  the  more  classically 
minded  Communist  Party  toner  circles  do 
not  divert  thto  plan,  it  to  possible  thst  to- 
creased  individual  production  may  result  to 
both  todustrial  factories  and  the  collective 
farms.  A  gradual  ratotog  of  the  standard  of 
living  may  result. 

However,  It  to  my  opinion  that  the  time 
will  never  coum  under  thto  present  form  of 
government  where  an  todlvidual  wiU  be  able 
to  say  truthfully  that  he  to  not  a  captive 
of  the  state.  What  to  easily  forgotten  about 
the  present  Oovemment  to  that  the  hard  core 
of  important  leaders  are  all  die-hard  Marx- 
tots.  Bdward  Kardelu,  second  in  importance 
to  Tito  himself,  to  an  early  Communtot  who 
was  J'Uled  on  hundreds  of  different  occasions 
for  spreadtog  the  revolutionary  doctrtoe 
throughout  middle  Europe.  Lt.  Oen.  klllovan 
DJilas  to  of  the  same  background.  Thto  man. 
the  Marshal's  personal  deputy  was  the  first 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Comlnfonn  and 
was  s  devoted  Kremlto  follower. 

Mosa  Pijade,  with  whom  I  Ulked  at  length, 
to  the  chief  political  philosopher  of  the  Yugo- 
slavian Party.  He  has  lived  to  Russto,  was 
jailed  to  Czartot  Russia  for  subversive  activity 
and  was  an  early  associate  of  many  present- 
day  Russian  Communtots. 

STSAIfCX  BABGAnr 

The  attitude  of  such  men  toward  dvil  and 
religious  liberties  and  toward  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  the  individual  in  relation  to 
the  state,  to  the  absolute  opposite  of  that 
which  we  share  as  Catholic  Americans.  It 
to  svirely  an  anomaly  that  many  people  claim 
that  we  have  struck  a  rare  bargato,  when  to 
exchange  for  $200,000,000  worth  of  economio 
and  military  aid  we  now  have  Tito  as  an 
aUy.  It  to  Indeed  a  strange  political  world 
to  which  we  live  that  in  order  to  contato 
the  further  spread  of  Communtot  aggres- 
sion, the  United  States  taxpMiyers  give  these 
sums  of  money  to  countrymen  who  pride- 
fuUy  declare  themselves  to  be  the  only  true 
Communtots  left  to  the  world. 

Thto  shotild  not  be  taken  as  a  condenuia- 
tion  of  the  military-aid  program  for  Yugo- 
slavia. It  to  my  opinion,  which  to  shared  by 
many  other  observers,  that  to  Yugoslavia 
we  will  receive  a  dividend  on  money  and 
effort  tovested  there,  at  least  to  a  military 
sense.  Perhaps  we  should  lend  help  to  any 
and  all  coimtries  who  can  be  a  source  of 
military  aid  and  comfort  against  Russia. 
However.  I  hope  that  we  do  It  on  a  practical 
basto  and  not  repeat  our  idealoglcal  mis- 
takes of  World  War  n.  when  Russia  was 
our  "brave  ally"  and  were  "aU  brothers  under 
the  skto."  I  hope  that  to  giving  such  aid 
we  realise  that  YUgostovla  needs  the  West 
more  than  the  Wect  needs  TUgoalavla.  and 
therefore  that  we  use  such  Influence  as  our 
aid  obtains  for  us.  to  further  within  Tugo- 
stovto our  own  Ideato  and  to  try  to  bring  a 
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modlenin  or  friwulrim  to  m  paople  who  bav« 
bad  tmtmtte  of  tbat  wry  miieb  <l«Blr«d 
onHimodtty. 

Let  us  be  wary  In  doaUngs  wttb  tliU  moat 
reaUatle  of  govemmenta.  Jjtt  us  not  czttnd 
frisBdsbip  and  gifts  In  warm-bearted  fasb- 
lOB,  but  gtva  aid  on  a  strletly  quid  pro  quo 
basis,  with  as  many  strtnft  attaebad  as  tbs 
diplomatic  traflic  wUl  baar.  Ctacb  aid  sboold 
be  given  only  far  as  long  aa  genulae.  mst»> 
lial  return  Is  ettber  preesnt  or  immediately 
foreseeable. 

Let  Hi.  moat  of  all,  reoognlaa  tbe  eokl. 
bard  facts  ct  life  eonecmliag  our  relsttlons 
wltb  Tugoslavla.  1.  e.  tbey  are  no«  on  our 
aide:  we  are.  at  least  temporarily,  on  tbe 
same  side.  Tbere  is.  In  my  oplnloa.  a  gEreat 
deal  of  dlfferenoe  In  tbe  two.  wbleb  differ- 
enee  abould  be  nopstantty  borne  In  mind. 
There  Is  an  eastern  proverb  wblcb  sum*  up 
our  relative  posltloos  very  weU— It  says.  "The 
enemy  of  my  enemy — Is  my  friend."  To  tbls 
X  would  add  ratber  tboogbtfuUy— but  not  a 
very  deep  or  true  one. 


Tfftvte  to  Jose  Rial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  JOCHMAIf 

2N  TBX  BOUSE  OF  BSPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5, 19S2 

Ut.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
19th  day  of  June  approaches,  I  am  priri. 
leged.  indeed  to  place  in  the  Cq»«u»- 
szoNAL  RsoosB  the  brief  outline  of  the 
crlorioue  life  of  Joee  Rlzal,  the  patriot 
martyr  and  national  hero  of  the  Rllplno 
people  everywhere.  For  this  modest 
tribute  I  am  indebted  to  His  Excellency 
Carlos  Romulo.  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Philippine  Republic,  so  well  and  favor- 
ably known  to  the  American  people. 

The  name  of  Joee  Rizal.  like  his  bum- 
tog  patriotism,  courage,  and  fame,  in  its 
deathlesaness,  wlU  live  on  to  stimulate 
forever  men  of  noble  and  sacrificing 
impulse. 

Joae  RnAZ,,  Patriot,  ICAarTB,  Rseo 
Jtoee  Rlzal.  tbe  national  hero  of  tbe  PbUlp. 
pines,  tmlversally  revered   as  the   pride  at 
tbe  Malay  race,  wajs  bom  of  Filipino  parents 
of  modest  means  In  Calamba,  Lagnna,  PblMp- 
ptoee.  on  June   19,   1981.    Prom  his  father 
be  Inherited  a  proforund  aense  of  dignity  and 
eelf-respect,    sobrtety,    and    self-poeseaelon; 
from  his  mother  the  temperament  of  tbe 
poet  and  dreamer  and  courage  for  sacrifice. 
In  nobility  of  character,  breadth  of  culture 
and  glfte  of  InteDect,  Blal  belonged  to  tbe 
type  of  universal  man  exemplified  by  Leo- 
nardo Da  Vtocl  and  Goethe.    He  stood  out 
above  his  contemporaries  because  of  his  rare 
endowments,  and  would  have  done  honor  to 
any  race.     A  doctor  of  medicine  by  profes- 
sion, he  was  by  avocation  a  poet,  novelist, 
historian,  anthropologist,  painter,  and  sculp- 
tor. In  addition  to  being  a  philologist  and 
Mngulet   who   was   fluent   In   more   than   a 
doaen    languages.    Including   Spanlab.    Oer- 
man,  French,  Eagllsh,  and  Italian. 

Receiving  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
ITom  the  Ateneo  de  Manila,  a  Jesuit  coUege. 
with  highest  honors  In  1877,  he  left  for 
Surope  In  1883,  where  3  years  later  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Unlversldad  Central  de 
Madrid  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phi- 
losophy and  literature,  and  the  following 
year,  with  tbe  degree  o*  doctor  of  medicine. 
Be  subeequantly  took  up  varied  studies  in 
ParlSt  BsrUn,  Heidslberf ,  and  Lelpalg,  eon- 


alstcntly  bewbag  to  tbe  line  of  high  seh<dar- 
shlp  be  bad  sat  for  himself  in  Manila  and 
Ibdrtd. 

Meanwhtta,  workteg  among  tbe  members 
ot  the  FDlptno  eommunlty  In  Spain  and  In 
Parto^he  engaged  in  propaganda  work  for 
the  porposs  of  obtaining  reforms  In  the  Pbll- 
IppdMs  ttom  the  Spanish  Oovvrnment.  ft 
was  at  this  time  that  be  thought  o*  writing 
a  novel  depleting  conditions  in  the  PhOtp- 
plnes,  wbldi  was  to  do  for  his  people  what 
Ubele  Tom's  Cabin  had  done  for  the  Negro 
in  America,  m  spite  ot  financial  dlffieultlea 
and  the  certainty  ot  reprisal  by  tbe  author- 
ities at  home,  bs  suecoeded  In  having  bk 
first  novel.  Hall  Me  Tangere.  puMlabed  la 
Berlin  In  ISSS.  It  was  an  incisive  attack 
against  the  abiises  of  tbe  authorities  in  the 
Phnii^tnes.  The  book  did  not  immediately 
achieve  an  Improvement  of  the  oondltioos  it 
exposed,  but  It  sowed  the  seeds  of  revolu- 
tion. Showing  the  Impact  of  tbe  book. 
RtaJ's  relatives  were  persecuted,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  tbe  PhUlppinea  soon  after 
bis  return  home  in  1887.  He  suooMslvely 
Mved  In  China,  Japan,  the  Unltad  SUtes, 
Bngland.  and  France,  and  finally  estahliahed 
himself  in  Hong  Kong,  where  he  practioed 
medicine. 

His  dream  of  Philippine  freedom  never  left 
him,  and  he  continued  to  write.  In  1890.  IM 
pubU^ed  an  annotated  edition  of  Antonio 
Marge's  Sucesoe  de  las  Islas  FUlpinas.,  to 
support  his  contention  that  the  FUlplnaa 
had  a  high  degree  of  ixuUgenous  culture  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  The  fol- 
lowing year  his  second  novel,  n  FUlbusterls- 
mo.  a  sequel  to  his  first,  appeared.  Betumlna 
to  Manila  in  1892.  against  the  advlceof 
friends  and  relatlvee.  he  was  arrested  by  the 
•uthorltles  and  deported  to  Dapltan.  a  smaU 
town  on  the  Island  of  Mitwia^..^  h,  ^o^. 
tlnued  to  write  even  there. 

In  1896  be  was  allowed  to  go  to  Spain  and 
▼wunteia-  as  an  army  siirgeon  In  Cuba.  Plans 
for  a  full-scale  revolution,  which  hU  wriUngs 
did  much  to  inspire,  were  under  way  at  that 
time  and  when  Fttzai  reached  Barcelona  he 
wse  ordered  back  to  Manila,  where  he  was 
Jphren  a  farcical  trial  and  executed  as  the 
™^gator  of  the  revolt  and  founder  of  secret 
revolutionary  societies. 

In  retrospect.  Rlzal's  heroic  death  and 
martyrdom  on  Deeembw  80.  189fl,  started  the 
S*t?  «,?!**•  "»»'  1«1  to  the  emanclpauon 
U  the  PlUplno  people  from  tyranny  and  tba 
•nd  of  a  world  emplrau  j  •«»  -w 
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Ckdlsafc  Is  to  tkc 
Soal  tad  Spirit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

<»  MASBACRTTSnrs 

SI  IBS  HOUSB  OP  aXPRSSBNTAnviS 
Thurtday.  June  i,  1952 

Mr.  DCaJOHDK.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  tbe  address  I  delivered  at  the 
MemorW  Daj  eierclses  on  May  30,  1952, 
to  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass..  spon- 
aored  by  the  wniie  Grout  Camp.  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War 

Tho  address  follows: 

It  1«  a  particular  prlvUem  to  Join  with 
you  this  morning  m  these  exercls^Tln  r^ 

and  our  own  city.  «»«au« 

Within  tbe  lifetime  of  most  of  us  two  tmr 
rlble  World  Wars  have  been  fought.    In  b^ 

Z^^Z  '^^^  fL^  ^"""^  •"<»  neighbors 
f«v»  up  their  lives  at  tbe  fullest  vSToJ 


their  youth  and  promlss.  What  elvie  psM. 
reaa  btsrary  tsnlia.  or  soelal  advaaeenan« 
baa  been  lost  to  this  Mstlon.  SUte,  and  elty 
by  their  untimely  deaths  no  man  will  aver 
know.  The  only  thing  we  can  be  certain 
of  Is  that  tbe  departed  friends  and  eoraradea 
willingly  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  that  we 
might  continue  to  live  and  breathe  In  tba 
eleaa.  sweet  air  of  American  liberty.  They 
gave  up  their  bvee  that  we  might  bve  and 
wware  fulfilling  but  simple  dxrty  to  meetiM 
here  to  pey  teitmte  and  honor  to  the  heroes 
of  all  our  ware.  R  ts  also  most  fitting  that 
we  osrer  ov  bmnUe  thanks  to  tbe  parents, 
wives,  and  families  who  bravely  carried  on 
despite  great  personal  sorrow  and  hardship, 
n  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this  great  country 
Z.  ^  ••»»  forget  our  material  obl^attons 
to  tbe  surviving  dependenu  of  our  d^ufl 
eomrades.  ^^* 

The  atmosphere  of  memorial  servloe  to 
»m^  heroes  Is  perhaps  the  most  thought- 
l»«>voktng  of  any  Individuals  experlenca 
•^P^elally  tboae  who  have  themselves  been 
tomaben  of  tbe  Armed  Axres. 

It  brings  at  once  glorious  refleetloa  of  the 
highest  quaimee  that  divine  providence  hm 
^^o^9A  upon  man  and  Invokes  a  hateful 
antagonism  toward  the  evil  spirits  who  cora- 

K.^^!!^!^  ******  «°*"y  qfuaMtlee  In  use. 
'ess  oastroetlan. 

The  strange  restJeesneas  of  the  hnmaa 
mind  requfrss  us  to  ask  for  what  did  these 
men  die  and  the  quick  answer  Is  that  they 

werdrlven  to  bBqulre  If  the  terrible  prlc* 
ofpeaoe  must  alwey.  be  death  and  ttwl 
£*i^*  *f  «-  «"-  o*  our  forefsther;-  ^ 

tsstss  Si2*'ti"iii;sr*r  ^' 

tf  BSMf^^i  ^^  Clear  command — ye^ 

IsS  S^!:?*"  «*  *»^  we*  of  fteedom 
hi^»?^  **  "^  anosstore.     It  was  their 

Wood  that  gave  Urth  and  contaulng  life  to 
tbjtosututlons  and  agencle.  Tii-^. 
•nunant  so  treesored  by  us  todav  an  mr,^L* 
by  mendiy  allies  andT^^iiS^d'^^.'Sd 
by  one  godlass  totalitarian  state 

irHlJC^  *^  "^  national  ongte  revwls  oar 

'SS^Z^  ^ev'^l^-'  "^  •*«^ 
I— ■  ^  laim.    They  erected  and  dedicated 

SS^tl^^rSST-f  «»•  -PWt  "H»  thrpre.. 
^n^l-T*^*"'*^  °' »•»  Thlssnirdy 
joup  Of  Emigrants  came  to  these  rtmS 
Jtt^   to  their  soul,  and   Initiated   tte 

«^ri2ftS.  fT"*™  °*  bberty  under  the  Isw 
and  of  equaj  opportunity  to  an 

^«  seeds  of  freedom,  ^mic,.  liberty,  and 
^mocr^cy  they  planted  developed  ths 
•^«««t  rttadel  or  recognition  S^umaa 

tte  »mjratlon.  the  faithful  mm,  aSS 
daughters  of  oar  anoeetort  have  r*o«.t«.«» 

SS?hS  f  ^  •'***^  We  have  trlumphanSy 
»,5!^^K^''°°'  '^  «o  war  with  th^nS 
^t^hiiS^r^  **  *^  Americanos 
Stmi^  *^f  ^°°^  °^  "**"  '»"«"  m  su- 
preme devouon  to  the  Christian  democraUo 

At  this  very  moment  our  soldiers.  salkuT 
and  marine,  are  heroically  dySJ^TSS 
o  fr  t^**  '^^^  ^"^^  the  w^t  hLiiS 

^ough  It  often  appears  in  great  mecunua 
they  are  forgotten,  the  deeds^S  SSSS! 

t^rSeh'  7^  ^°"*"  comradeTie  ar^ 
the  highest  in  the  pugea  of  our  mlUtar,  ku? 

i^^  5*1,"*  P*"*«  '^'^  Pr-y  that  lUoo^ 
conflict  will  soon  be  hQn^abl,^S«SSL 
J^om  Valley  Forge  to  the  Kor^^S^ 
fighting  men  have  shown  their  suDerlorttv 
over  the  best  trained  and  equipp^S^^Ig 

t^  th^n"^.  ^"  produced.^EaX^XS 
tothe  hand  and  the  heart  and  the  matSS 
J-ourc«  Of  these  beloved  United  SUtes  has 
been  decisively  repulsed. 

«.^  ^fj***"  '^^  ^  "'^«*-  ^  «»e  J««ht  of 
»w  military  record.  If  any  sensible  iuemj 
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can  easUy  entertain  the  purpose  of 
attack  against  a  prepared  America  and.  if 
some  aoeldent  abould  provoke  such  an  at- 
tack should  we  have  any  fear  of  the  physl- 
oal  result. 

There  Is  little  doubt.  In  my  opinion,  that 
as  a  national  unit  we  are  beooming  better 
prepared  each  day  to  defeat  any  armed  ag- 
grssslon.  As  an  individual  I  have  no  great 
fear  of  tbe  enemy  abroad.  However,  as  your 
United  States  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  I  have  grave  fears 
of  our  self -dsstructlon  from  within.  I  wotild 
be  treasonable  in  my  duty  ss  a  public  oScer 
If  I  did  not  reveal  my  oonvlctkm  that  the 
challenge  today  is  not  to  tbe  hand  and  tbe 
heart  and  the  might  but  to  the  soul  and 
dMracter  of  America.  The  Russian  leaders 
withhold  their  direct  fire  beoauss  they  know 
tbe  unparalleled  material  streitfth  of  this 
grsat  Nation  of  ours.  The  devlllah  rulers  of 
■usBlan  oommunlsm  well  reattse  their  own 
subject  slavas  have  little  stomach  to  test  tbe 
arssnal  of  democracy;  tbef  also  appreotato 
the  revelations  of  history  showing  the  can- 
cerous ravafsa  wrought  by  greed  and  avarlee 
when  It  runs  rife  la  a  wealtbv  nation  hi  a 
Up  tide  of  unresUalaad  Individual  and  or- 
pMtfsatloBal  ssinshnsss.  Tbey  heed  tbe 
warning  advlee  of  Abraham  Unooln  that  this 
Nation  can  only  be  destroyed  trmn  within. 

My  fellow  oomradas  our  serious  problem 
today  Is  how  beet  to  guard  our  democracy 
against  tbs  perils  of  Its  own  success.  There 
are  too  many  currently  disturbing  algns  thai 
the  private  American  citizen  and  partlcvilar 
groupe  are  thoughtlessly  neglaettng  tbalr 
patriotic  partlelpauon  la  equality  of  sacrlllos 
wblcL  U  ths  primary  obUgation  of  Amertoaa 
etttaenabip. 

The  acceptance  of  personal  and  organiaa- 
Uonal  respotulbUlty  to  tbe  baalc  meaaa 
throxigb  which  we  may  yet  avoid  duintegra- 
tton  and  disaster.  It  ts  not  preserved  by 
aelfiah  caooentrstlon  on  individual  riches, 
spaeial  legtslatlvn  privilege  for  group  buM- 
Bsss  proOta.  nor  evU  aOxemm  tar  politteat 
party  advantage.  Isae  and  Indulgence  la 
aslf-lntersst  pursuits  promote  lethargic  da- 
taahmant  ftuaa  tba  eonunon  good. 

It  la  so  sasf  thea  to  target  tba  fact  that 
In  a  nation,  aa  with  a  parson,  there  U  either 
progress  or  dacllas  and  aacb  advancss  or 
retreats  by  the  maasurs  of  our  Individual 
eontrlbutton. 

Tbe  aooeleratad  paes  of  modem  Aaaerlcan 
life  reqtiirtnf  ssvcfs  adlustments  of  peraonal 
living,  atupuadous  enqnanilc  chanfes.  un- 
paralleled Oovernmant  complexities  are 
enough  to  ti^  the  soul  ct  any  man.  Adapta- 
tions to  these  ebsjigee  and  solusiana  to  tbe 
grave  problems  aoxanpanylng  them  must  be 
made  and  they  will  ba  aoada.  They  can  be 
•noeassfully  achieved,  bowever,  only  by  meaa- 
uree  and  programs  foimded  on  tbe  demo- 
cratic soul  and  spirit  for  which  our  oomradas 
died  on  tbe  flald  of  battle.  In  our  bond  with 
the  dead  our  prliasry  duty  Is  to  units  la 
prevention  of  tbe  threatening  perveat  uss  of 
our  democratic  tmtrumsntalttlss  of  Oovem- 
ment  against  thetr  hlatorieal  purpose.  Ot 
vital  Uaportanos  in  this  task  Is  personal 
MeHty  to  ths  fundaoisatal  laws  of  o«r  in- 
stitutions and  cooperative  effort  to  defeat 
actions  and  proposals,  no  matter  by  whom 
sponsored,  which  sxe  bostOe  to  tba  very  oa»- 
cept  of  free  Oovarruaant  Itself. 

Instances  of  corruption  in  administrative 
cAoss  and  Isglslstivs  halls  are  nothing  new 
in  the  pa^ee  of  hlslory  but  the  hour  has  oome 
tor  It  to  stop  In  this  temple  of  national 
lusttos  and  equalMy.  Tba  unbridled  seeking 
by  ths  various  faetlonal  interests  tar  special 
rigbu  in  cold  dlsrsgard  of  aacred  duties  la 
tearing  the  moral  fibre  «f  this  country  apart 
Iqr  the  roots. 

A  return  to  lbs  patriotic  sotU  and  spirit  of 
a  morally  oparatlJig  democracy  is  nsaentlsl 
to  our  national  security  and  the  peace  of 
3K?Vin— App.       Jit 


tbe  world.  We  will  not  suoceasfuUy  en- 
courage such  reform  by  intemperate  blanket 
condemnation  of  every  public  oOleer  or  soci- 
ety group.  Paaslons  and  prejtutloes  of  reck- 
lees  bargee  and  accusations  are  not  the  In- 
gredients to  promote  a  wholesome  moral  re- 
armament. 

The  heroes  we  honor  today  did  not  die  to 
permit  us  to  quarrel  with  bittemees  and  ran- 
cor over  the  inheritance  they  left  behind: 
such  conduct  would  deeecrate  their  memory. 
The  elimination  of  questionable  practices 
and  corrupt  tendencies  must  be  conducted 
with  calm  resolve  and  tempered  impartiality. 
We  can  best  begin  by  each  searching  out  ova 
own  defections  and  deficiencies.  Tour  capa- 
ble mayor  and  conscientious  city  manager 
and  I  can  testtfy  there  Is  not  an  hour  of 
the  day  in  which  we  are  not  solicited  to  exer- 
cise our  official  trust  in  a  special  direction 
too  often  for  a  selfish  advantage  In  subtrac- 
tion from  tbe  common  good. 

It  would  seem  to  be  quite  simple  for  a 
public  ofllcer  to  faithfully  meet  bis  repre- 
sentative responsibilities  and  by  doing  so 
realtae  the  satisfaction  of  honorable  service. 
It  would  seem  to  be  so  natural  that  it  could 
almost  be  taken  for  granted  but  experience 
teaches  us  sad  lessons  to  the  contrary.  Per- 
sistent group  efforts  to  secure  and  hold  im- 
proper privilege  is  a  plague  on  your  honest 
public  servant  today.  However,  all  the  vlc- 
toriee  of  democracy  have  been  won  against 
privilege.  Our  constant  struggle  must  be 
to  keep  out  institutions  free  from  tbe  blight 
of  favoritism  and  special  grants  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  the  general  welfare.  To  anyone 
occupied  with  public  affaln  it  frequently 
seems  as  if  the  eecurlty  of  the  common  in- 
tereets  is  surprisingly  dllBcult  to  maintain. 
A  working  deoaocracy  must  be  a  Oovemment 
of  law.  Its  first  essential  Is  obadlenoe  to 
Its  rule. 

The  soul  and  spirit  of  our  Christian  de- 
mocracy can  only  be  aaalntainad  through 
patriotic  obedience  to  Its  laws  and  rulea. 
Freed  of  vicea  of  corruption  and  favorlttam 
otir  Oovemmental  institutions  wlB  work  ss 
they  were  intended  to  work. 

Where  laws  are  Imperfect  constitutional 
means  are  at  our  command  to  amend  them. 
Where  administration  nuy  be  faulty  orderly 
measuree  can  be  token  for  correction.  But 
In  doing  this  ws  must  ever  be  mindful  that 
more  important  than  any  hasty  change  Is 
the  retention  of  the  disposition  to  obey  the 
laws  and  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  publio 
authority  without  irtilch  no  reform  oaa  be  of 
lasttBg  benefit. 

In  tbe  words  of  the  great  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Xvans  Bugbee.  "Democracy  must 
pnas  Its  pubUc  life.  It  baa  placed  the  pub- 
lic oAoer  in  a  position  of  power  to  be  used 
for  service.  He  Is  the  servant  of  all  and. 
bound  by  obligation.  Is  master  of  none. 
Having  siUTOundad  him  with  none  of  the 
pomp  which  makes  appeal  to  the  thoughtleas 
and  Ignorant.  It  must  Invest  bbn  with  the 
higher  honor  which  should  be  the  reward 
of  fldallty.  Those  who  cultivate  ths  true 
daanocratic  spirit  wlU  be  as  earnest  in  their 
support  at  faithful  odicers  as  they  are  un- 
sparing In  their  condemnation  of  the  faith- 
less. Untruthful  accusation  and  recklees  de- 
nunciation are  an  injury  not  only  to  the  in- 
dlvtduals  vrbo  may  suffer  tsoia  ttoaan  but  to 
the  Oovemment  Itartt." 

In  this  challenging  botir  of  our  destiny  tbe 
real  test  wa  tacs  then  is  from  vrlthln  ».nd 
not  from  wltbotrt.  Divine  providence  has 
placed  heavy  btvdens  upon  the  American 
people  and  Government  in  these  trouble- 
aome  times.  But  aa  a  parson  has  the  kind 
of  life  he  chooees  so  does  a  people  have  the 
Integrity  of  government  they  truly  dealre: 
the  driving  moral  force  of  enllgbtened  publio 
opinion  is  the  directing  guide  toward  honest 
political  activity  and  commercial  endeavor. 
In  dealing  with  the  ever-expanding  com- 
plealties  ot  our  aodal,  industrial  and  busi- 


ness rrtations  there  Is  no  substitute  for  in- 
telligent analysis  and  Just  solutions.  Our 
glorious  triiunphant  example  of  American 
self-government  is  perUled  wltb  annihUa- 
tlon  if  we  abandon  our  individual  self- 
restraint  as  a  people. 

To  tbe  task  of  continuing  this  Christian 
democracy  in  moral  health  the  best  thought 
and  the  most  unselfish  effort  of  united  Amer- 
icans will  be  demanded.  Prom  ovir  leading 
cltiaens  of  intellectual  strength,  trained 
ability,  developed  acumen  and  sharpened 
foresight  we  shall  ask  for  something  more 
than  exhibitions  of  shrewdness  and  techni- 
cal skill  in  the  management  of  their  private 
ambitions;  we  will  require  something  more 
than  demonstrated  prrtlclency  in  constant 
advancement  of  personal  concerns.  Prom 
them  we  have  a  right  to  expect  unwavering 
loyalty  to  the  stu-vlval  of  self-government 
and  a  vigorous  participation  In  unselfish 
public  service  surmounting  the  pride  and 
fruits  of  commercial  success.  Prcwn  every 
cltlaen  enjoying  American  blessings  and 
privileges  we  have  a  right  to  ack  personal 
allegiance  and  willing  devoUon  to  the  com- 
mon good  and  tbe  national  interest. 

The  path  that  leads  to  eventual  victory  for 
U8  and  all  free  peoplea  of  the  earth  Is  flUed 
with  personal  sacrifice  and  national  hard- 
ahlpe,  but  there  ts  no  other  alternative.  If 
we  do  not  willingly  return  to  zealous  ob- 
servance of  the  first  moral  principles  of  our 
Christian  forefathers  the  end  of  our  path 
Is  the  valley  of  historical  oblivion.  The  road 
our  service  comrades  were  asked  to  take  in 
defense  of  our  national  honor  led  them  to 
their  graves.  Let  us  pray  Almighty  God 
for  the  strength  of  soul  and  fire  of  spirit 
neceesary  to  preserve  the  sacred  trust  that 
they  left  in  our  hands. 


Federal  Tax  BvdeM  Per  Capia,  fey  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 


IN  THK  SKNATE  OF  TH«  UNTim)  8TATBB 
T^iarsday,  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Racou  a  statement 
and  tabulations  mUtled  "Federal  Tax 
Burdens  Per  Capita,  by  States." 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and  tabolaUons  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  tbe  Racoas.  as  follows: 
FsnoAi,  Tax  BuaiMurs  Pn  CamA,  n  BtA-rn 

Tlie  attached  tabulations  may  be  of  par- 
ticular  interest  at  this  time,  when  our  Ped- 
eral  Government  is  collecting  far  more  taxes 
than  at  any  time  in  history — war  or  peace.       / 

It  will  be  noted  that,  on  the  average.  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  alone  now  amount  to  more 
than  25  percent  of  Income  payments. 

State,  municipal,  and  local  taxee  wUl  in- 
ereaae  the  Federal  total  by  around  •30.000.- 
000,000.  so  that  aggregate  taxee  now  being 
paid  are  not  far  from  86  percent  of  tbe  esti- 
mated national  income  produced. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  many  States  the 
amount  of  taxes  directly  collected  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  well  above  26  percent 
of  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  same  States. 

Relatively,  the  ttttle  State  of  DeUwsre  fur- 
nlabee  to  the  Federal  Government  an 
amount  of  taxes — corporate  and  personal — 
almost  equal  to  the  entire  personal  Income 
received.  As  in  many  other  Statee,  however, 
some  of  theee  taxes  are  assessed  against  busi- 
whlch  Is  conducted  outside  the  State. 


■       L 
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Per  capita  Federal  taxes  eoUected.  bjr  States,  calendar  year  1951 1 


Alabama 

Arixona 

Arkansas.... 

Calilomia . 

Colorado 

Connect  icut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

OMTiria. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 


ToUl  Federal  tana  per  oapito 


Amount 


a) 


Lndriana. I 

Maine 

Maryland  (inchidinc  District  o/Cotambia)! 

Mawactausetta 

Mlcbisan '.'.'.'.".' 

Minnesota ..„ 

Mississippi.... . 

Missouri I".'"." 

Montana . .... ....."I™" 

Nebraska I"""™ 

Kevada. "rrr"!™" 

New  Hamprfjire... 111111111™™ 

New  Jersey.....................^^™^^!"" 

New  Mexico .... . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota I 

Ohio „.  . 

Oklahoma """ 

Oreteoo IIlllII" 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island ' 

Booth  Carolina ._ _.. 

Sooth  Dakota I..IIIIIIII! 

Tennessee . . " 

Texas 

Utah "II 

Vermont 

Virginia '"HI 

Washinfteo  (Indadiiic  Alaska) 1.™1™ 

Wisoonsin 

Wyoming 


National  averaire , 

Total  IntemaJ  revenue  collections  ($1 ,000,666) "•" *" 

Indicated  corporate  tax  Uabllities  tor  1961  approach  VtlloOOOOO)' 


$106.70 
151.  H 

74.94 
M7.74 
390.40 
430.57 
1.802.00 
17R.29 
157.72 
16A.70 
643.93 
811.28 
17«.  tW 
317.49 
372.03 
161.29 
ISZflO 
40a99 
S4Z23 
7W.73 
287.33 

57.11 
411.39 
163.88 
37a  57 
338.22 
18Z35 
33(130 
ir.S8 
(HA.  74 
328.61 

96.59 
48190 
943:99 
36ZM 
4ia66 

n3.go 
loaiA 

90.94 
13150 
334.90 
175. 10 
14X55 
960.98 
384.01 
134.50 
308.40 
174.65 


Percent  of 
natkxial 
average 


P) 


«3ftS.39 
•M^Ott 


39 

41 

21 

101 

81 

136 

618 

49 

43 

46 

140 

85 

48 

ID 

102 

44 

42 

133 

94 

194 

79 

16 

113 

45 

74 

90 

50 

93 

35 

188 

00 

36 

137 

«7 

73 

113 

01 

37 

37 

36 

64 

48 

SO 

74 

78 

37 

84 

48 


Percent  of 
Delaware 


(3) 


■nptoyaaot 


6 

8 

4 

19 

16 

34 

100 

9 

• 

• 

2« 

16 

9 

11 

30 

9 

8 

S 

u 

17 

15 

3 

a 
t 

14 

17 

10 

IS 

7 

86 

17 

5 

M 

U 

14 

33 

18 

6 

S 

7 

13 

9 

8 

14 

15 

7 

16 

0 


ClaMlfloatiao  of  taxes  per  capita 


bdlTidaa] 


(InchidlBf 

withheld 

by  em- 

ployers)  * 

(4) 


171.10 

116.33 

fla«7 

Ml.M 

174. 74 

380.08 

630.34 

122.33 

90.54 

118.08 

K7.73 

139.98 

123.54 

13&08 

8171 

06.38 

07.08 

S15.8B 

300L78 

368.38 

16&a 

4a» 

S7.00 
110.  tt 
178.71 
337.63 
131.66 
196lM 
101.36 
t4a60 
M.40 
7&tl 

Mau 

13a  47 

1M.M 

931.13 

3ia4l 

6146 

78.16 

84.30 

151 66 

1U.90 

101.73 

100.33 

197.75 

84.01 

161.  r 

13144 


Corporatiao 

Infiynf  and 

profits 


(3) 


100 


19 


*19ai64 

*aoio«« 


138.11 
94.38 
18.16 
76186 
75.16 

114.84 

1,305.96 

31.. M 

30.82 

40.78 

174.18 
60.71 
40l»4 

ea36 

4170 
40.14 
44.86 
73.33 
06.00 

804.62 
83.96 
11.00 

116.01 
81.43 
48.90 
45.86 
38.43 
81.80 
17.39 

948.58 
6a  46 
11.58 

168.04 
78.87 
81.80 

138.78 
06.81 
81.78 
14.77 
86.31 
68.11 
41  OS 
30.04 
44.06 
C138 
8a  07 
01.90 
37.36 


Another 


m 


*  107. 00 

*1«.6«5 

97.000 


$7.40 
ML  44 

An 

481 3» 

46l00 
86.66 

4A10 
91.  «B 
97.36 
0.M 
II 89 

MI.60 
U.4B 
10l16 

946.61 
«.« 
MlM 
91.79 
86.86 

135.96 

84.79 

A«8 

at.8t 

1&I4 

4106 
44.84 

1138 

67.67 

ao6 

88.66 

108.06 

A06 

«.ai 

46.66 

16.14 
66.70 

aaoo 

6.06 

7.53 

1100 

9131 

]ai7 

11.78 
116.50 

a.  08 

11.49 

66.30 

14.80 


Belatlrepoai    00  of 
State* 


Paresot  of 
total  Fed- 
eral taxe* 
eoUected 
in  each 
Stau 


(T) 


0.3» 
.91 

.90 
7.  It 

.n 
L08 

LM 

.« 

.08 

.18 

1.88 

9.98 
.M 
.76 

L98 
.78 
.95 

178 

100 

A91 

Li6 
.39 

194 
.18 
.66 
.10 
.18 

196 

.16 

1180 

141 
.11 

167 
.07 
.74 

7.78 
.47 
.38 
.13 
.70 

130 
.91 
.10 

1.63 

L94 
.«• 

L09 

.00 


Peroaotof 
total  pofv 
ulatiofi  In 
each  Stau 
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109 

.81 

L9i 

7.16 

.80 

L33 

.31 

L88 

198 

.88 

177 

161 

1.73 

L96 

L04 

L78 

.•I 

109 

109 

198 

Lt7 

L«S 

.« 

.99 

.87 

.11 

.86 

199 

.08 

IM 

170 

.41 

186 

L40 

LOI 

108 

.U 

L4D 

.0 

lU 

111 

.08 

.95 

119 

189 

1.99 

198 

.10 


•1.01 
•1409 


mdoding  aboot  976.000  Ai 
I*  MN  by  interpolatlnf  renot  ( 


-.,'r!Ll*t^K7^°'»?'I'***S'  ^l  ^}^^'  ■?  '•iwtwi  hy  Bureau  of  Internal  Bevenoe.  divided  by  e^imated  Jnly  1  IflSI 
bTsS^K^  ^  Population  estimates  by  Sutes  are  based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census  Luwst^iZiim 

wm:.lj^?rLC^^^^  into  U.  8    .._ 

Individual  huiome  tax  withheld 

Individual  income  tax  not  withheld ™I"II""rrr*  * 


MMLOO 


i  Forces  over- 
■  I*t>j0ettoiis 


IncoaMned 


ofald-«o 


Total  Indiridnal  tnoome  tax 

Old  age  (employee  share) I..        "" 

Ejtate  and  gi/t  taxes ['.'.'.'.'."'.'. 


Total  (about  $187  per  caplU) 

ploy'eSJ'^a„TJSl^^^°;„I^nTt,:^.'S2»^^^  '— -  collecUon.  paM  b,  corpc^-.i^li5^-;i-^ 
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Corporation  income'^an'd'proiatrtii^.biiv^; ~  -.^"""—7  -  ««w,  (IIWUMO): 

Old  age  (employer  share) 

Unemployment  taxes  (including  ^666.(JddtalntemJir«vmn«  coliwjtio^^^  

Total  ($132  per  capita) *  "** 

•  Includes  $1 16.000,000  collections  in  faawali  ^'t"^ 

*  InctadM  the  foUowtog  taxes  (Hawaii  and  Alaska  collections  toduded  becauM  inseparable  from  totals): 


38. 630 

!  Inaoraooe  (em- 

ti%im 

..      1.001 
..      1,747 


•• 

tamm  Of  ptr  oafOm  F90mm»  ttmm 

wiOtcUA  ^  i§5i  topttmpmt 

IwiwiiU  H  8taU» 

Per  eaptu 

tnoome 

byStataa. 

1M> 

0) 

IWtflM 

loniiMM 

jadlvldiMl 

Inflame  and 
Mat  taxes 

• 

1 

CD 

riiwtar 

ay 

m 

Pareaolta, 

Hraaptto 
InflooM* 
(00I.4+ 

ii^r- 

ini 
iw 

B 

1910 

1,387 
1.763 
1.4«I 

is 

1.048 
LUl 

1.V8 

IS 

LX78 

im 

tz 

tarn 
m 
n 

889 
986 
«0 

R8 
888 
MO 
844 

an 

177 

tn 

U8 

ao 

MT 

tfT 

«l 
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271 

1» 

ma 
«r 

988 
411 

MO 
M9 
IS 
9IB 
11« 
848 
889 

m 

198 

m 

ix$ 

tl9 

OLl 
1L« 
tl.3 
98l« 
911 
14.7 
M.9 
111 
SLl 

aL4 

116 
■.9 
«9i« 

114 

U.9 

m« 
m.4 

M.9 

91.6 

19 

aai9 

819 

lie 

118 
14.9 

99.9 
1L« 
919 
K« 
7.9 

mi 

m.t 

17.1 
97.0 
tl.4 
110 
7.9 

n.8 

U.4 

ns 

e.1 
jk.1 

n.s 
n.9 
11.8 

1L« 

m 
m 

SI 
M9 

178 

m 
« 

118 
288 
MO 
194 

09 

98 

97 

«• 

8BB 

40 

997 

17« 
938 
» 

897 
901 

aw 

84 

79 

190 
U6 
3X1 

78 

94 

183 

n4 

109 

MO 

198 

«4 

U9 

16 

a  4 

a22!L                               

•.9 

u  a 

Catenate. 
Conaeeda 

111 

lA   _    . 

M.4 

IMawata. 

916 

10.1 

n»nfWt^  . .                                       .  -               -        -  - 

9.4 

Mafca.... 

19 

16  4 

^BQi^lB*^ 

0.6 

18 

Maryland 

mSSu 

ssssr 

119 

0.1 

0.1 

14 

(indudini  Dlstrtot  of  CotaimUa) 
rt^U 

110 
HI 

no 

^  1    ■■■1  i  ■■.....■-..>• .............. 

117 

«., 

17 

. 

81« 
IS 

f-*<i^km 

Ut 

Nevada... 

New  Ham 
New  Jena 
NwrMaiJ 
Near  Tart 

North  Oai 

117 

W"!'^...  ................................. 

M.8 

117 

11 

t™_ 

US 
18 

North  Dal 
Ohio 

Ma     

11 

US 

11.9 

—    1 

111 

FsMayin 

Rhode  Uh 
Sooth  Car 

w'a 

14.6 

hUI 

■.8 

nIkM 

r.s 

10 

17 

Ti^M 

tt.0 

"*-^                           ......  ........ 

10 

Vtrmna 

le 

Waahtecii 
WsitVh« 

14 

n.1 

«„,1                   •                  ' 

10 

lis 

Vfaat^ 

17 

Jtt 

b— t  ■— ■— 

tn.m 

«ai8 

•91«09 

911 

«91046 

He 

fi  ."^f  ■  ■  1  t««»fc.~iM  annooA                         ._    _J 

mmm  •HihObb  (lli  laj  «l  Oorrattt  BartnaWj  ■iagnat  TOBlj  etyvwtet  reOWanti  cf  rWted 
OMiMSHBg  ranloTCeB'  cealHWitfci^^  4a  aaMM  M^awy  pw>8WM»  ~"™?^*'^  moaaa^^apa  aat 
^rtiM^M  ■■II— la  10  dtoehaoed  aarvtaOMn.  *'-~"t  aUairaa«  nayaaaBta.  vulmtary  aOiK. 


jto<  _       _  .  _ 

depandaats,  and  BtatefpTenimaDt  bcD 


HMitaofpaybyBdltaryparaaniiallatfailrdepandaats,  and  State  fpvenis 

•  1881  taaas  M«  eoa^andirab  1999  par  aaalu  iaaaaaa  becanw  MO  SiBia 

Tla  aaaMkH  fliaoa  paaaataav  flf  OoaM  «a  teaaaa  ara  oveMMlai  an  Ike  a 


{■yaaaata.  vabBtary  aOiK. 
to  veleiBBs. 

peroent  torn  1960  to  1961.'  Lookii«  ahead,  ho— aar,  aiafla 

aUaUy  latativc  to  nafinnal  personal  uaom^  the  parwirrtagaa 

o<  laoo  SMie  eoUMUcm  to  l«S2  State  tneooM  aay  avaraae  10  pereent  ov«r  teae  Aown  ita 

*  i^AmM^  91.i0IUlO(LOQO  "anuAvmant  taaas"  said  t>y  aMplayan  %a  Mate  ■aanaaevi 
ftetliSS5tVoard|aad^^  j .gfcer »an ailnt«iil ■  1  laaijiilliaMnM.  i8»o6tart 

yaw  1981  l^adai  SM^^oaauOOBaaMaaH  «mI  |1J22,^OOMOO  other  raoclpts. 

«OiH' ttaaate  of  t!»e  totallntaniai  rrranae  uiBi'CtloMa  paM  by  ludliMaah  liielB^liiK  ertatoand  pfft  taaes  (laelwled 
hi  mhaJlMi  ■)  Ml  tta  langhiai  ohava  of  aMai  Omhs,  taat  eariMh«  tti«  an^yar  shaaa  of  ttA^m  tana,  k 
8Mi«MO0w0OO  ^ha«  0M7  par  aaafi^  iaaa  loatMia  9  af  araHna  aabia). 

Nor«.-Pai»al  tax  iaBi»OB  aiaatMe4  to  the  IMiaa  hi  wlHeh  the  nWifjaaa  aw  meM.   Baae^Oa  ia  the  ^ 
gfctr  4b  oDt  iiataoiaiai  hi4kala  the  aaact  Ux  bardao  octko  ro^MonrolM 
)  toy  paraooa  (n  e^har  Watca. 


oayha 


t.  alaca 

UMt  ttds  |vo- 

ttao  tnOjMd 

to  tte  Ji«- 


I  am  oartaln  you  will  agrae  that,  bad  IS 
lor  MM  aOTOHntnad  oOoan  tn 
n.  thla  mtlaii  wookl  hava  baaa 
ad  vttb  an  almoat  inaanumntaUa 
at  trained  laadtaalilp  Srtenaloa 
of  tlM  BOTC  formula  under 
B.  B.  IIM.  irhleh  will  proflda  a  mora  demo- 
cratic aelacttaa  pattam  and  far  auperlar  and 
laaa  oaaklsr  trainlnc  than  oOcer-caxMlidata 
BBlMolai  •rnXHk  prove  to  be  tha  major  aouroa 
of  proctirement  of  Junior  laadtm  for  our 
Acagetf  JPoroaa  not  oi^r  in  tbla  orltlcal  p«lod 
but  la  «*e 


tt  ta  mf  laope  «Im*  «lMai  H.  R.  1188 

before  tiM  Houae  you  will  give  tt  yoor  aup- 
pcrt. 

filnoeraly  yours, 

JuMca. 


f«  •  Navy  Witk  Akcraft 


BJLTKNBION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  FKNMSTLTAKIA 

Of  tBB  BOD8S  OP  BSPBESCNTATTVES 


Ut. 


Thnr9iat,  June  5,  1952 

VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
iBlio  mxe  interested  tn  a  strong  atxi 
ftU-roood  natiomil  defense,  I  want  to  ciO 
to  tbetar  Attention  ttw  following  basic 
Teasans  for  not  only  a  Navy  but  aircmft 
carzlen  also: 


raaxiryreoeiptafortht 


Alcohol , 

Manotecturers*  excise. 

Tobacco 

Estate  and  gift 

Retailers'  excise 

Misoeilaneoos.  ........ 


Hnn  Oa  1141 BOTC 
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KXTEafSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMiNSU 

XM  TSE  HOUEX  GW  RXFBBSBfTATXVB 

Ifr.  eiBMlNSKI.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  re- 
spectfidly  Hat  b^ow  fbc  rlews  today  re- 
oelTed  of  Mr.  Lewts  Wetwtei  Jones,  presi- 
dent o£  RotgeiY  Untwrsltar,  New  Brons- 


vkk.  N.  J.,  relative  to  Bouse  bUl  1168. 
concerning  extension  and  expamBioD  d 
tbe  ROTC  fomnila: 


Jfe«0  Brmnttcidk.  IT.  /.,  Jmne  3. 1982. 
Hie  Honorabla  At*iB>  D.  Sumimbu, 

Oofiyi  aaj ivMTi    from    Mew   Sentf    (TVii^ 

teentPt  Dtetrict) ,  Houae  of  Sepraaawta- 

f  Ives,  Waafcifiytoit,  D.  C 

Daaa  Ma.  BiMiiasai:  I  aboilM  like  to  eSB 

your  attention  to  and  vtge  your  avpporl 

of  tbe  eo-«aBad  ROTC  btti.  H.  B.  IISB.  wbl^ 

kaa  been  raf  anad  to  tlie  Honae  ArsMd  0ai^f> 

loao  Oommlttoe  for  hoarlnp. 

It  to  my  hope  that  the  oomaolttaa  will 
eonduet  tlia  teaarlnga  and  report  «taa  Mil 


1.  Tba  prtndpal  centaia  of  tbe  wortd^ 
yspaasMan  an  locatad  along  tbe  aeacoaata . 
Tbe  baalc  reaaon  for  this  is  tbe  fact  tbat  tba 
aeaa  bave  always  served  aa  the  principal  ave* 
nuea  of  traiuport  for  tbe  commerce  of  tbe 
world,  and  will  continue  to  be  ao  In  the 
futuia. 

a.  Ibe  aea  areas  comprlae  sevm-tenths  of 
the  world'*  aurfaoe.    Ninety-nine  percent  of 

In  ahlpa. 

3.  ISia  north  American  continent  la  an 
laland  amowndBd  by  tbe  atlaatlft.  Pacific, 
and  Arctic  Oceana. 

4.  The  prosperity  of  our  Nation,  In  peace. 
to  #apaoiaaB»  «iMn  tlia  aMOky  to  uaa  tbe  a^aa 
to  obtain  raw  ■aBt4?rlalB  and  to  transport  our 
exportable  snrpluses  to  other  nations   (lo 

a.  Hm  aaeurlty  oT  our  Nation  tn  war  da- 
panda  upon  our  ability  to  project  our  Armed 
Faroea  oreiseaa  and  auataln  tbem  In  combat 
wtth  the  cBsoiy. 

6.  Ae  baalc  reaaone  for  havlBg  a  Hvrj  are: 

tba  NatSaa  aaeore  fran  InTaaton   by  con- 
troUlBg  ttoa  aaas  and  denying  their  use  to 

tlM  iii^a 

7.  Theae  taaka  can  only  be  accompUsbed 
through  tbe  medltun  of  mobile  bases  of 
operatSona  floating  In  tbe  Ih]uid;  tint  1^ 
ahlpa. 

1.  ITkB  oompoattloo  at  naval  foroea  bas  aI-> 
eoaittaae  to  be 

to 


2. 
trol  of  the  aeaa  ooaaa  troan  (I) 
(2)  alroraCt.  (S)  autfaca  oratt. 

a.  Hm  oQoaMrtTO  pow«  ct  Om  slrcratt  is  so 
great  that  tn  erdar  to  eontrol  ttie  aesa  a 
tkm  muat  eontrol  the  atr  vtm  tba  i 
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4.  In  recognition  of  these  facts,  the  Con- 
gress in  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
speclflcally  cliarged  the  Navy  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  gaining  and  maintaining 
local  air  superiority  In  areas  of  naval  opera- 
tions. 

8.  Air  superiority  over  the  seas  mtist  be 
obtained  if  (a)  o\ir  shipping  losses  are  to 
be  held  within  acceptable  limits;  (b)  we 
are  to  be  able  to  project  our  armed  might 
overseas;  (c)  critical  raw  materials  are  to 
be  provided  to  our  industry  in  support  of 
civilian  economy  and  war  effort. 

6.  Air  superiority  over  the  seas  can  only 
be  obtained  by  having  a  fighter  aircraft  of 
superior  performance. 

7.  The  absence  of  land  areas  and  short 
combat  radius  of  the  fighter  aircraft  demand 
these  fighter  aircraft  be  sea  based,  in  order 
to  do  the  job. 

CONCLUSIONB 

1.  Today,  the  aircraft  is  the  dominant 
weapon  for  controlling  the  seas.  Without 
a  carrier,  capable  of  handling  large  numbers 
of  aircraft  with  performance  superior  to  the 
enemy,  the  task  cannot  be  done. 

a.  If  the  Navy  is  to  continue  to  be  able  to 
discharge  its  responsibilities  to  the  Nation. 
to  protect  our  shipping  and  to  support  our 
armies  and  air  forces  overseas,  it  must  not 
be  deprived  of  the  principal  means  of  ac- 
complishing those.  The  freezing  of  carrier 
development  will  impose  upon  the  Navy  the 
necessity  of  freeslng  plane  development  as 
weU. 

3.  A  restriction  on  the  development  of  new 
carriers  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
Navy  as  would  a  restriction  on  the  size  of 
airfields  and  lengths  of  runways  for  the  Air 
Force. 

4.  Both  would  result  In  air  forces  Inferior 
to  the  enemy — a  second  best  poker  hand. 

6.  For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  wisely  de- 
termined that  the  development  and  modifi- 
cations of  the  weapons  of  each  service  is 
an  individual  responsibility  of  that  service. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  question  becomes — 
Js  the  Navy  to  be  deprived  of  the  means 
Which  it  considers  vital  to  carrying  out  its 
mission? 


Let  There  Be  Hamilitr 


Tlic  Korean  GI  BUI,  H.  R.  7656 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  BaaWEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  be  recorded 
as  supporting  fully  and  vigorously  the 
Korean  OI  bill,  H.  R.  7656,  now  under 
consideration. 

Close  to  a  million  Americans  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  Korean  struggle.  They 
are  Justly  deserving  of  the  same  consid- 
eration that  the  veterans  of  World  War 
n  were  accorded. 

The  assistance  in  obtaining  educa- 
tional training  which  the  Korean  vet- 
erans will  receive  under  this  bill  will  ben- 
efit not  only  the  young  men  and  women 
themselves.  It  will  help  insure  for  the 
future  of  America  an  informed  citizenry, 
which  will  be  capable  of  guarding  well 
the  priceless  American  heritage  of 
freedom. 

Had  I  not  been  necessarily  absent  be- 
cause of  an  injury,  I  would  have  voted 
for  this  bill  providing  for  veterans'  edu- 
cation and  training. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  lassotmi 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECORD  the  following  arti- 
cle entitled  "Let  There  Be  Humility," 
prepared  by  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr., 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Reuter,  and  Mrs.  Fred  Miller, 
messengers,  1952  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention: 

Let  Thxu  Bx  HiTMiLrrT 

(By  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr..  Mrs.  O.  S.  Reu- 
ter, Mrs.  Fred  Miller,  messengers,  1952 
Southern  Baptist  Ck)nvention) 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  held  the 
largest  annual  meeting  in  its  107-year  his- 
tory May  14  to  18,  1952.  at  the  Dinner  Key 
Auditorium  in  Miami,  Fla.  There  were  11.063 
messengers  and  10,000  guests  and  spectators. 
It  was  a  great  convention  with  wonderful 
interest. 

There  are  "now  7,373,498  members  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  which  is  a 
growth  of  293,659  in  members  since  1951. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Orey,  pastor.  First  Baptist  Church. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  president  of  the  con- 
vention, said :  "The  glory  of  this  achievement 
Is  greatly  reduced  when  we  consider  that 
It  took  19.6  of  us  working  the  whole  year 
to  bring  one  person  to  the  confession  of 
Christ  as  Savior." 

Missing  from  the  convention's  program 
this  year  were  such  outstanding  Baptists 
aj  President  Harry  8.  Truman,  former  United 
States  Senators  Josh  Lee  and  Claude  Pep- 
per, and  United  States  Senator  Robekt  S. 
Ens.  but  other  outstanding  laymen  and 
ministers  served  well.  Dr.  Loren  R.  Williams 
was  director  of  musl';.  Dr.  veilbur  P.  Martin 
and  Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Faucher  were  organists, 
and  Forrest  H.  Watkins  was  pianist.  Serv- 
ing  with  Dr.  Grey  as  officers  were  Dr.  For- 
rest C.  Preezor  and  Dr.  W.  R.  White  as  vice 
presidents,  and  Dr.  Porter  Routh  and  Dr. 
Joe  Burton  as  secretaries.  Dr.  Orey  was  re- 
elected president  for  1953  with  Dr.  Casper 
C.  Warren  and  Rev.  B.  V.  Peyton  as  vice 
presidents,  George  B.  Fraser  and  Joe  W.  Bur- 
ton as  secretaries,  and  Dr.  Porter  Routh  as 
treasurer. 

Florida  was  well  represented  by  such  lead- 
ers as  Dr.  C.  Roy  Angell.  Dr.  J.  Powell  Tucker. 
Dr.  E.  J.  Daniels,  and  Rev.  J.  R.  White,  but 
Missouri  ranked  high  in  leadership  too  with 
Dr.  T.  W.  Medearis.  Dr.  Earl  Harding.  Dr.  C. 
Oscar  Johnson,  Dr.  W.  Roes  Edwards.  Rev. 
A.  G.  Hause,  Dr.  Chester  Pillow,  Dr.  James 
F.  Heaton.  Dr.  Luther  Harris,  and  Rev.  C.  J. 
Ford.  Dr.  Allen  W.  Graves  and  Dr.  Harold 
Graves,  of  that  noted  team  were  leaders,  and 
Rev.  Dennis  Barnes  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Maxwell 
were  there.  Yes,  and  former  presidents  Dr. 
Louie  D.  Newton  and  Dr.  Robert  O.  Lee  were 
present,  but  the  convention  missed  the  serv- 
ice of  the  other  three  living  former  presi- 
dents. Dr.  Pred  P.  Bhown,  Dr.  M.  E.  Dodd, 
and  Dr.  W.  W.  Hamilton. 

Outstanding  addresses  came  from  Dr.  W. 
Douglas  Hudglns.  Dr.  Monroe  F.  Swllley,  Dr. 
S.  F.  Lowe.  Dr.  Ketmeth  8.  Latourette,  Dr. 
T.  L.  Holcomb,  Dr.  Walter  R.  Alexander,  Dr. 
Frank  Tripp.  Dr.  C.  H.  Bolton.  Dr.  Carl  B, 
Bates,  George  W.  Schroeder.  Dr.  J.  B.  Law- 
rence, Dr.  Court  Bedford,  Dr.  W.  A.  Crlswell, 
Dr.  R.  Orin  Cornett,  Dr.  H.  Leo  Eddleman, 
Edward  A.  McDowell,  L.  8.  Sedberry,  Dr.  James 
W.  Mlddleton,  Thomas  T.  Holloway,  Dr.  James 
L.  Sullivan.  Dr.  T.  O.  Gardner,  Dr.  J.  NorrU 
Palmer,  Dr.  J.  M.  Dawson,  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Brimm. 
Dr.  Norman  W.  Cox,  Dr.  John  L.  Hill,  Dr. 


Austin  Ooueh,  Dr.  J.  Howard  WtUiams,  Dr. 
J.  E.  Lambdin,  Dr.  C.  B.  Matthews,  Dr.  Bak«r 
James  Cauthen,  and  Dr.  Billy  Graham.  Miss- 
ing but  not  forgotten  was  the  late  Dr.  0«org« 
W.  Truett. 

After  the  convention  many  of  us  had  tbm 
opportunity  to  visit  Cuba — beautiful,  friend- 
ly Cuba — and  to  visit  Baptists  and  their  mis- 
sions. The  work  In  Cuba  Is  progressing 
under  Dr.  Herbert  Caudlll  and  Rev.  A.  C. 
Queen.  It  was  Dr.  Earl  Harding  who  had 
three  conversions  the  day  he  preached  in 
Cuba.  Whether  it  is  the  Friends  of  Israel 
In  LoulsvUle,  Ky..  tmder  the  able  leadership 
of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Jacobson,  or  the  work 
in  Cuba,  or  the  Christian  leadership  of  Judg« 
J.  Waites  Waring,  southern  Baptists  ar« 
proud  of  their  work  but,  at  the  same  tlms^ 
humble. 


To  99  Motliers,  AmoBf  Otkcrt,  of  Moaal 
Camd  Parish,  Bayoiuic,  N.  J^  WboM 
Soos  Lost  Their  Urtt  in  World  War  II 
and  b  Korea 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMNSKl 

or  mw  jnsKT 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVX8 
Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  8IEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  truly, 
tears  of  the  angels  were  falling.  It  was 
on  a  recent  rain-swept  Sunday  morning 
in  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Ninety-nine  young  and  brave  Ameri- 
cans of  Mount  Carmel  parish  lost  their 
lives  in  World  War  U  and  in  Korea. 
Their  memory  was  being  honored  oa 
May  25. 

Mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters, 
sons,  relatives,  comrades,  and  friends 
were  attending  memorial  services  for  the 
fallen.  Would  I.  Congressman  of  the 
Thirteenth  District  of  New  Jersey,  of 
which  Bayonne  is  a  part,  accept  an  invi- 
tation not  only  to  the  services,  but  with 
the  Right  Reverend  Monsi^nor  Tralka, 
be  so  kind,  during  the  services,  as  to 
unveil  the  tablet  on  which  the  names  of 
these  99  courageous  Americans  were  en- 
scribed;  of  course  I  would,  and  grate- 
fully so. 

It  was  pouring  rain.  As  I  walked  the 
three  blocks  from  the  boulevard  to  the 
gathering  hall  opposite  the  church,  the 
memory  of  the  day  elements  of  my  in- 
fantry division  landed  In  Italy  came  back 
to  me.  It  rained  that  day.  It  was  rain- 
ing now.  It  rained  in  Korea.  Memories 
of  lost  comrades  passed  through  my  1. 
mind.  Tears  of  the  angels  were  truly  t 
falling.  * 

In  the  hall  I  shook  hands  with  more 
than  50  mothers  whose  boys  laid  down 
their  lives.  They  were  mothers  who 
were  bom  in  Poland.  Their  sons  fought 
and  died  for  the  United  States. 

We  lined  up.  walked  down  the  steps, 
across  the  street,  through  the  courtyard, 
and  into  the  church. 

Taps  were  sounded.  Rifles  were  fired. 
Memories  pierced  our  hearts. 

At  a  luncheon  after  the  solemn  cere- 
monies, I,  for  my  part,  promised  the 
mothers  that  their  boys  had  not  died  in 
vain;  that  my  work  in  Congress,  to  the 
extent  possible,  would  be  dedicated  to 


carrying  out  the  'hopes  and  blessings  for 
all  for  which  thex  sons  gave  their  lives. 
It  is  with  quiet  pride.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  list  below  excerpts  of  two  addresses 
made  that  day  by  the  Reverend  John 
Olswwskl.  post  chaplain.  Between  the 
first  and  second  address  is  Usted  the 
names  of  the  99  brave  American  boys. 

M^**^«*'   ASMMS  BT  BBV.  JOM  OI  —I  WtWl, 

tig  Com  Imdt  or  ISouirr  Oaasaa..  BaTosma, 

K.  J..  Mat  26.  ItU 

Today  we  rededi:ate  this  new  mcmoiiaJ  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  lasmory  of  dspartad 
friends  and  comrales. 

Our  Intsntton  is  not  to  r^opra  old  wounds. 
W«  appraelate  the  aoncwful  hearta  at  ttaoaa 
who  loct  In  batUe  a  son,  a  torotber.  or  a 
bosband.  and  our  sympatliy  Is  with  tham. 

It  U  our  obUfattoa.  wt  fMI,  to  pay  publie 
rwpect  to  tboM  who  g^vo  thetr  Uvss  f or  tu 
that  our  way  of  life  remain  safe  and  secar*. 

Their  nsnrtns  are  reTwad  and  r— pectad; 
tbslr  sptrlt.  tbs  sprit  at  self -aacrlfloa.  sboold 
ptrrtf***  our  dally  lives  and  influence  our 
thoughts  and  actions.  We  keep  their  mem- 
ory alHFe  BO  that  aU  ml«tat  better  appraeUte 
our  Amertean  way  d  titm,  a  way  of  Ufc  bootbt 
and  kept  at  such  great  ooet. 

We  would  like  to  do  mora.  A  naas  ta 
bronae  Is  but  a  poor  substltate,  a  poor  ex- 
chansc  for  the  mttny  seertness  made  f or  ue; 
we  are  at  a  loas  bow  best  to  fully  ezpraes 
our  gratltode.  We  have  not  forfosten. 
Beeh  nasM  In  tort)nae  Is  our  way  o(  aaylnf 
we  appreciate  what  each  fallen  comrade  has 
dotM  for  us. 

To  the  mothers  and  relattvee  of  our  faOea 
comrades  we  offer  a  word  of  eonaolatlon 
and  of  hope.  The  men  we  honor  today  latd 
down  their  Uvea  tn  a  Just  and  honorable 
caaee.  They  weot  to  war  not  to  seek  their 
own  glory,  nor  for  thetr  peraonal  benefit,  but 
to  defend  their  (xnmtry  and  the  ideals  It 
tepreeenta.  They  went  to  e«ht  for  the  righto 
of  men,  rtchte  men  ^jossses  under  Ood. 

Ho  great  war  today  la  purely  polltloal.  It 
takes  on  religious  implieatkma,  becsusa 
wben  the  natural  rights  of  men  are  attaacad. 
when  the  fieedogi  men  en)oya  under  Ood  U 
restricted  or  abcilahed.  Ood  and  rellglan 
enter  the  picture.  War.  then,  becomes  a 
sort  of  holy  war.  a  trussds  to  defend  ths 
Inherent  Ood-glv«n  righto  of  men. 

Theee  dedicated  men  fought  and  died  for 
•  great  eauee.  Call  It  the  American  way  «« 
life:  call  it  the  four  freedoms,  or  by  any 
other  name:  stUl.  they  fought  and  died  for 
good  and  honorable  motlvee— to  defend  the 
cause  of  God  and  the  righto  of  men.  For 
this  reeeon,  we  betlere,  Ood  wlU  be  merciful 
to  them.  Ood  wUl  not  o?ertoofc  the  saertfloas 
they  made.  He  will  temper  Rls  Justice  with 
msrey  when  He  judges  theea.  Be  wtU  render 
them  a  Just  reward  for  their  ■errloes  and 
everlastlaf  peaee  in  the  neat  Ufa. 
4  Beea^  at  our  faith  we  believe  that  one 
.day  we  win  be  reunited  with  our  departed 
loTcd  onea.  They  are  now  aeparatad  from  ua 
by  death,  but  one  day  it  is  appotntad  for 
eseh  one  of  us  to  die.  They  stisraly  want 
bsfote  tM  and  are  awaiting  m  in  another 
life.  T^ls  thoiwbt  should  give  us  hope  that 
(MM  day  w«  wUl  be  iwunltad  wltb  tboee  we 
love.  With  this  in  mind,  we  should  alwaya 
rem«nber  to  keep  them  in  our  praytrs.  We 
want  to  do  so  much  for  tbsm.  This  Is  ths 
bast  way  that  we  can  be  of  servlee  to  theoi — 
to  offer  up  our  prayers  and  our  good  actlmia 
la  thetr  behaU  eo  that  they  aalght  enjoy 
etenua  peMe  with  Ood.  At  the  bmm  time 
we  will  be  keeping  their  memory  allva  and 
be  utUted  with  them  In  thought  and  tn  spirit 
until  we  meet  them  In  the  next  life. 

To  the  veterans  may  I  offer  a  word  of  en- 
coun«ement  ao  that  you  might  oontlmie 
to  worlt  for  the  Ideals  for  which  you  fought 
and  for  which  your  brolhsie  In-ams  seiiU 
fleed  their  lives.  In  all  ptobahlllty  you  are 
aaptaaslng  today  your  grmtttoda  to  Ood  tat 
having  been  spared  the  sui>reme  sacrlfloe  of 


war.  Ton  came  back  wherees  so  many 
others  were  leas  fortunate.  Did  you  ever 
conaider  why  you  are  here  today,  alive,  and 
not  burled  In  some  foreign  land  under  a 
simple  white  crossf  Did  you  ever  consider 
why  your  name  Is  not  one  of  those  on  the 
memorial?  The  answer.  I  brieve.  Is  that 
God  has  other  plana  for  you.  He  wanto  you 
to  further  the  Ideals  and  the  principles  for 
which  you  have  fought  and  for  which  others 
have  died  and  are  stUI  dying.  And  this,  I 
believe,  would  be  the  wish  of  your  fallen 
comradea.  lest  their  sacrlAoes  he  In  vain. 

And  so.  today  Is  not  so  much  a  day  of 
mourning  for  the  dead,  but  rather  a  dedica- 
tion of  the  Uvlng.  Tou  are  saked  to  dedi- 
cate yourselvee  to  the  Ideals  and  principles 
for  which  you  fought  and  for  which  others 
have  died:  that  you  wtU  continue  to  fight 
for  and  to  work  for  the  cause  of  God,  for  our 
country,  and  for  your  family;  that,  although 
your  garb  may  have  changed  from  a  uniform 
to  civilian  dreea,  your  Ideals  wUl  not  change; 
and  that  you  win  continue  to  defend  the 
cause  of  Ood  and  of  our  country  against 
every  enemy,  be  he  behind  a  gun,  a  micro- 
phone, or  behind  a  typewriter.  This  Is  Hi* 
pledge  you  are  asked  to  make  today,  this  ta 
the  wish  of  your  departed  friends  and  fel- 
low veterans,  thU  ta  the  task  God  Is  en- 
trusting to  your  care — to  dedicate  youreelvas 
to  ttie  good  and  noble  things  our  rellgkm 
and  our  country  repreeent.  May  God  bleee 
your  efforts  so  that  our  country  might  proe- 
psr  and  enjoy  a  Jwt  and  lasting  peace  and 
tnM  happiness  tinder  God. 

Tf— — —   or  Orra  Ladt  or  Moomt  Caswar. 

PaaiSH  Who  Lost  THxia  Lives  xm  SbivicS 

DmuMO  Woau  Was  n 

Bolesiaus  Babula.  Fhillip  Bajarskt  Henry 
Baglnakl.  Victor  Bandvuvki,  John  Bastek, 
Joaeph  Bejgrowlca.  Henry  Bliandy,  Siglsmund 
Boblnskl.  Joseph  Boklnlec,  Joeeph  Blellckl. 
Edward  BlUekl.  Alfred  Chiaanowskl.  Theo- 
dore Chmlel,  Joeeph  Clesnldd,  Ladlslaus 
Ccarneckl.  Edward  Peillnga,  John  Dobkowskl. 

Vltoid  Dombrowikl.  WUUam  DnimheUer, 
Edward  Felcsak,  Cugene  Frycsynlski,  John 
Gadek.  Benjamin  Godlewaki.  Joeeph  Go- 
mulka,  BSward  Ooreckl.  Walter  Oursky.  John 
Grsybowakl.  StanlaUua  Outowski,  Walter 
Oadzlala,  John  Hudak,  Richard  Jackowaki. 
■dward  Jackowaki.  WUUam  Oadalala.  Ray- 
mond Joetenafci.  Henry  Joasflsk,  Joseph 
Jadach.  Charles  Kosiorowakl.  Steve  Koai- 
orowaki.  Frank  Karolklewtca,  Stanialaus 
KaamlsrAl.  Hdward  KIIInia.*8tanley  Koval- 
cayk.  Anthony  KoHkowiki,  Henry  Kiaano- 
boraki.  Vtank  Kn— eirl.  Oaalmir  Kaplan. 
Joeeph  Kryak,  Andrew  Loch.  John  I^plnakl, 
Valentme  Imrmm,  Stanley  Lsslak,  Stanley 
LoalewlcB.  Stanley  Lnkowskl.  William  Lukow- 
ski,  Sidney  Maolag,  StantaUw  Mankiewlea. 
John  Melniek.  Stanley  MuiiH— ko.  Iisdleiaua 
Nlemlec.  Luclan  Btowlnskl.  Bdward  Orlowi*!, 
John  Oatiuwsfcl.  Cbeeter  Pagnrek.  Stanley 
Protnlckl.  T^addeus  Protokowlca,  Henry 
Plungea,  John  Powell.  Carol  Pytlik.  Walter 
Plotrowakl.  Frank  Bogalakl.  John  Bakowakl, 
Felix  Ryhlnskl,  Leon  Roaskowskl,  Stanley 
Selohyt.  Joseph  Stostnewikl,  Henry  8kow- 
ronskl.  Sdward  Skowronski.  Raymond  BUwka. 
Henry  Skadorwa.  Bdwavd  glaiilalB— >l, 
Joeeph  Sutewaki.  Fraada  Oscafpenak.  Bd- 
ward  Scutowlcz,  Prank  Stepanek.  Walter 
Trymera.  John  Wolaa.  Francta  WUcaek.  John 
Wilca^,  Joseph  WUca^  Marion  Zajac,  Zyg- 
mund  Zebrowakl,  Joaeph  Zientek,  Henry 
Slenkiewlcs.  Bdward  Moakal,  WUUam  Mer- 
rick. Oaslmlr 


Kaexaw  was  bkao 
Walter  Maclorowskl.  Mathew  Matasovsky. 

Joeeph  Janeczko. 


BT   Bsv.  JOHW  OuHBwaai   ST 

M»MnTAT.  DXMIIBI.  POUSH-AltaiCAll 

Batosm.  N.  J,  Mat  Mw  1962 

This  •rtscnooQ.  X  wosld  Bke  to  appeal  to 

you  and  to  all  veterans,  and  to  empbastis 


what  may  be  quite  obvious  to  jrou — and  that 
ta  the  need  for  more  Christian  cliarity  in  the 
world,  more  brotherly  love  whether  It  be  be- 
tween Indlvlduata  or  between  nations. 

Tou  will  admit  that  the  underlying  cause 
for  much  of  the  trouble  In  the  world  ta  sel- 
flshness.  Why  ta  there  trouble  at  homef 
Why  cannot  a  husband  and  wife  get  alongT 
Selflahness.  One  person  to  thinking  only 
about  himself,  with  little  or  no  regard  for 
the  other  person.  Why  are  there  argumento 
between  neighbors?  Quarrels,  distrust  and 
even  war  among  nations?  Selftahness.  They 
are  thinking  only  about  themselves  with  no 
concern  for  what  others  think  or  do. 

A  friend  of  mine  relates  the  following 
Incident  to  show  how  callous  and  Indifferent 
aome  peopta  can  be.  It  seems  he  lived  next 
door  to  a  Chrtatian  family  who  were  regular 
churchgoers  and  well  respected  In  the 
neighborhood.  One  day,  a  Jewish  family 
moved  Into  the  neighborhood,  and  Im- 
mcdtately  that  Christian  famUy  visited  my 
friend  to  bewaU  the  fact  that  a  Jewish 
family  lived  nearby.  The  following  Sunday 
It  rained  and  as  waa  their  custom,  my  friend 
and  hta  family  had  to  walk  some  distance  to 
tne  church.  The  Chrtatian  XamUy.  as  usual, 
drove  by  in  thetr  new  car.  honked  the  horn 
and  waved.  A  few  momento  later,  the  Jew- 
ish family  drove  by.  They  stopped  their  car 
aad  offersd  to  take  my  friend  and  hta  famUy 
to  church.  Ill  let  you  decide  who  wae  eelflah 
and  who  practiced  Chrtatian  charity. 

IV»  a  strange  fact  but  as  the  world  eoaassi 
closer  together  phyeleaUy.  it  ta  drifting  fur- 
ther apart  spirltuaUy.    The  wonderful  meana 
of  communication  and  tranq>ortetlon,  the 
airplane,  the  telephone  and  the  radio,  keep 
us  in  close  contact  with  the  different  pcurts 
at  the  world.    Tou  can  now  fly  to  Bnrope  In 
but  a  few  hours.    A  few  days  ago.  a  mother 
told  me  ahe  spoke  to  her  son  In  Japan  over 
the  telephone.    With  all  these  (tdvances,  you 
would  think  that  thta  would  unite  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  that  they  would  learn  to 
cooperate   wltb   one   another.     Instead,    the 
world  Is  drlfttag  further  and  furtter  apart 
spiritually.     Why?     Because  the  people  of 
the   world    are   forgetting   the    first    law   of 
Ood:  To  love  Ood  and  to  lov«  your  neigh- 
bor   as    yourself.      Almost    everyone    admlte 
the   doctrine   of   the   brotherhood   of   man 
bat  how  many  practice  It.     Just  Imagine 
how   many  prohlBms.   how  many   qusnala. 
even  wars,  would  be  avoided  If  people  re- 
membered to  foUow  the  principle  of  loving 
thy  neighbor.     Than,  ealflshness  would  gow 
and  Instaad  of  fear.  jMlouay,  and  distrust,  ws 
could   all   live   In  peace   and   contentment. 
Now,  why  am  I  directing  such  thoughte  to 
you?    Because,  as  veterans,  you  know  more 
about    brotherly    love    than    moet    people. 
War  produces  many  evUs  but  It  does  teach 
soldiers  how  to  get  along  with  one  another, 
living  togeOier  and  fighting  together  InetUls 
In  them  a  wooderful  ^Irlt  «C  ctnaradeshlp 
and  teamwork  and  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty 
wblch  are  but  expressions  of  lirotherly  love. 
A  few  months  ago  I  spoke  with  a  veteran 
and  hta  complaint  was  that  thta  spirit  of 
loyalty,  at  ooofMratlon,  and  of  comradeship 
ahould  continue  In  civilian  hfe.     While  ha 
waa  in  tbe  ■stiloe  be  felt  that  be  oould  ap- 
proach any  member  of  the  aervloe  and  Uiat 
person  would  be  willing  to  give  him  a  help- 
ing hand.    Now  he  works  in  a  factory  with 
many  fellow  veterans  birt  he  would  not  dare 
aak  any  of  them  for  a  favor.     As  he  put  It. 
in    the    eervloe    everybody    pitched    In    and 
helped  each  other,  but  now  everybody  to 
thinking  only  of  hlmeelf. 

Hto  Idea  and  mine  ta  that  the  same  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  oomradeshlp  which  men 
developed  in  the  service  continue  in  civilian 
life;  that  veterans  show  other*  how  to  has 
in  peaee  and  hannony  for  the  benaflt  of 
everyone  coneemed.  Thta  ta  another  way  at 
saying  to  show  more  Chrtatian  eharlty  to 
your  neighbor. 
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Mow.  charity  does  not  mean  only  toning 
a  dlm«  to  a  beggar  or  loaning  your  friend 
a  few  dollars.  Wbat  your  friend  may  need 
more  is  a  kind  word  or  a  helping  hand.  It 
does  not  mean  to  deny  the  differences  that 
exist  among  people,  but  to  tolerate,  to  over- 
look these  differences,  and  to  emphasize  what 
people  have  In  common.  It  means  not  to  be 
selfish,  but  to  think  more  In  terms  of  the 
other  person.  It  means  to  curb  the  ego 
that  Is  In  us  and  to  consider  the  rights,  the 
privileges,  and  the  feelings  of  others. 

As  veterans  you  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  Christian  charity  means.  You 
were  trained  In  Its  spirit  dxirlng  the  war,  and 
this  Is  the  spirit  that  Is  needed  In  ovir  com- 
munty  life.  You  are  to  lead  the  way  In 
teaching  others  the  meaning  of  brotherly 
love.  You  are  to  show  them  what  It  means 
to  cooperate;  what  It  mieans  to  share  the 
burdens  of  life  as  well  as  Its  Joys.  Tou  ar« 
to  show  the  world  how  men  can  live  In  peace 
and  harmony  for  the  better  good  of  all  con- 
cerned. Put  tbls  spirit  Into  practice  In  your 
family  and  community  life  so  that  others 
might  learn  what  It  means  to  be  kind  and 
charitable  to  one  another. 

We  appeal  to  you  and  to  all  Teterans  to 
continue  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  of 
comradeship  In  civilian  life.  Show  the 
world  that  many  of  our  problems  would  b« 
eliminated  if  the  people  of  the  world  prac- 
ticed more  Christian  charity,  more  brotherly 
love.  If  there  were  a  better  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  of  cooperation  between  people 
tt  they  would  only  follow  the  Oolden  Rule  of 
doing  unto  others  as  they  woxild  have  others 
do  unto  them. 


Die  Gistert  Oppose  Presswiiif  for  FumU 
for  OwB  Local  Commaiiities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoNsur 

XM  TEE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  29, 1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Biidwestem  Group  of  the 
American  Die  Casting  Institute  met  at 
Biilwauicee  last  month.  This  group 
demonstrated  its  civic  sense  of  responsi- 
bility by  urging  that  it  continue  its  pol- 
icy of  not  exerting  pressure  on  Congress 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  their  Ibcal  com- 
munities and  States.  This  is  a  most 
healthy  change  from  the  usual  attitude 
of  "cut  the  other  fellow,  but  do  not  cut 
us,"  which  seems  to  prevail  so  widely 
today  even  among  those  who  are  most 
vocal  about  their  opposition  to  huge 
Government  spending. 

If  everyone  in  the  United  States  had 
the  same  attitude  as  the  die  casters,  I 
am  sure  that  Congress  could  make 
much  more  progress  in  reducing  the 
huge  Government  budget. 

I  include  herewith  the  resolution 
adopted  May  13. 1952,  by  the  Midwestern 
Group  of  the  American  Die  Casting  In- 
stitute. Inc. 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  de- 
riving Its  strength  from  the  Individual  lib- 
erty possible  only  under  oxir  type  of  free 
economy.  Is  the  leader  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  our  free  economy  must  remain 
strong  and  be  further  strengthened  if  we  are 
to  meet  successfully  the  continuous  chal- 


lenge of  aggressors  who  desire  the  destruction 
of  our  system  of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  combination  of  government 
as  usual  and  the  defense  emergency  Involve 
expenditures  of  such  magnitude  that  our 
Nation  is  threatened  by  the  shadow  of  even- 
tual material  and  moral  bankruptcy:  and 

Whereas  there  exists  the  obvious  oppor- 
tunity to  reallstlcaUy  reexamine  and  re- 
evaluate the  present  activities  and  programs 
of  Federal  Government  agencies  by  the  single 
yardstick  of  absolute  need  both  during  the 
present  emergency  and  in  light  of  the  future 
economic  well-being  of  our  coxintry:  and 

Whereas  nonessential  Government  activi- 
ties or  programs  not  consistent  with  emer- 
gency defense  demands  are  utilizing  both 
manpower  and  money  that  could  and  should 
be  diverted  to  the  defense  effort:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  requested  to  fully  meet  lu 
responsibility  to  all  citizens  by  objectively 
screening  every  appropriation  with  the  goal 
of  eliminating  wasteful  operations  and  re- 
ducing unnecessary  spending;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  mldwestern  group  of 
the  American  Die  Casting  Institute  will  con- 
tinue Its  policy  of  not  exerting  pressure  on 
Members  of  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  be  expended  for  the  selfish  benefit 
of  any  group,  our  community,  or  our  State; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  mldwestern  group  of 
the  American  Die  Casting  Institute  calls 
upon  all  organizations  and  citizens  to  act 
upon  and  support  a  similar  policy  of  govern- 
mental economy  in  the  interest  of  preserving 
our  American  heritage. 

Mn)WKSTZ«N    GIOITP,    Akxiicak    Dn 
CaSTIMO  IWTITUTK. 


Tlie  Oldest  LiyiBf  Thine  ■  the  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PXNNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  SDiPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder»leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRO,  I  include  an  article 
written  by  Albert  B.  Mickalitis,  senior  re- 
search forester.  Department  of  Forest 
and  Waters.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  article  appears  on  page  45 
of  the  March-April  issue  of  the  ofBcial 
publication  of  that  department. 

The  box  huckleberry  referred  to  in  the 
article  is  approximately  13.000  years  old, 
according  to  findings  of  scientists.  The 
single  plant  spread  by  underground  roots 
and  covers  an  area  of  1  Vi  miles.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  Perry  County.  Pa.,  within  my 
congressional  district,  and  is  the  oldest 
living  thing  known  to  date  in  the  world. 

The  article  follows: 

Box  HucKLaoKT,  "Most  Uwiqui  Srixtb 

NATIV*    to    PlHNSTLVANiA 

(By  Albert  B.  Mickalitis) 
A  rare  native  shrub  that  Is  estimated  to 
have  been  about  11.000  years  old  at  the  time 
when  Christ  was  teaching  His  disciples  In 
Galilee,  grows  today  In  Pennsylvania. 

In  1918,  the  box  huckleberry  was  consid- 
ered a  relic  of  a  former  age  whose  origin  had 
been  lost  In  the  antiquity  of  preglaclal 
periods. 

Although,  from  1790  to  1918,  six  colonies 
of   this   shrub  had   been  reported  In   four 


States,  only  one  patch  of  natural  growth 
near  New  Bloomfleld.  Pa..  «as  known  to  exist 
In  the  world  during  the  later  date. 

Dtiring  1030.  another  larger  area  of  this 
evergreen  was  discovered  •  miles  nortbeMt 
from  the  New  Bloomfleld  site. 

This  colony  covers  an  area  of  about  100 
acres  and  Is  believed  to  have  originated  from 
a  single  plant  that  spread  by  underground 
roots  for  a  distance  of  1^  miles.  Botanists 
estimate  that  this  colony  Is  approximately 
13,000  years  old.  which  wotild  make  It  the 
oldest  living  thing  in  the  world.  kiu)wn  to 
date. 

Additional  occurrences  of  natxirml  growta 
of  this  handsome  shrub  have  since  been 
found  in  six  other  States:  Delaware.  Mary- 
land. Virginia.  West  VlrginU.  Kentucky,  and 
Tenneasee.  Theee  rare  and  distant  growths 
are  found  from  sea  level  on  the  CoMtal  Plala 
to  3.000  feet  on  the  Appalachian  Plateau. 

Peimsylvanla  foresters,  botanists,  and 
others  who  have  deep  appreciation  of  flora, 
continue  to  consider  tiie  two  colonics  of  the 
evergreen  box  hucklebwrj  shrub  that  grow 
in  Pennsylvania's  Perry  Oovntj  as  biological 
wonders. 

BotanlcaUy.  the  huckleberries  (Oayluasa- 
ela  spp.)  differ  from  blueberries  (VscclxUvim 
spp.)  chiefly  In  the  structure  of  the  ovary; 
huckleberries  normally  having  10  seeds,  each 
In  a  separate  cell,  while  blueberries  have 
four  or   five   cells,   each   with   several   small 


There  are  nimierotis  species  and  varletlee 
of  each  genus  tu  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
The  box  huckleberry  Is  the  only  evergreen 
shrub  of  the  genus  Oaylussacla;  Vacclnlum 
Includes  a  number  of  evergreens,  none  of 
which  are  found  growing  naturally  In  Penn« 
sylvanla. 

Two  common  kinds  of  deciduous  huckle* 
berries,  the  rare  evergreen  box  huckleberry 
(Oaylussacla  brachycera).  and  five  deciduous 
species  of  blueberries  are  native  to  the  State. 

The  box  huckleberry  Is  a  low  shrub,  with 
creeping  and  ascending  stems  and  spreadlnf 
angled  branches.  Leaves  are  evergreen,  oval, 
glabrous,  obtusely  serrate,  and  one-half  to 
1  Inch  long  and  resemble  those  of  some 
of  the  species  of  "box"  shrubs  or  tnsU 
trees. 

Recemes  are  short,  with  white  or  pinkish 
flowers  appearing  in  May  and  June  and  the 
blue  fruit  ripening  in  July  and  August.  Tbs 
obovold-pyrlform-shaped  berries  suggest  the 
consistency  of  form  of  fruit  found  on  plants 
reproduced  from  cuttings  or  by  grafting. 
The  berries  often  lose  their  Interior  portions 
before  maturity  and  a  large  number  are 
empty  shells. 

Attempts  St  reproducing  the  plant  from 
seed  have  proved  almost  futUe  and  the  few 
seedlings  that  were  developed  from  thou- 
sands of  sowed  seed  proved  to  be  decidedly 
weak.  ' 

It  was  In  1846  thst  Prof.  8.  F.  Balrd.  of 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  reported  the  dis- 
covery of  the  8-acre  colony  near  New  Bloom- 
fleld. in  Centre  Township.  Perry  Cotmty.  It 
is  located  one-half  mile  south  of  the  Borough 
Of  New  Bloomfleld  and  may  be  reached  by 
traveling  one-third  of  a  mUe  on  a  dirt  road 
that  progresses  west  from  Highway  Route  34 
at  a  point  several  hundred  feet  southeast  of 
the  borough  line. 

The  plants  grow  on  a  slope  facing  west  and 
the  loam  soil  of  acid  reaction  Is  typical  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  oak  foresU  of  the  region. 
Chestnut  had  previously  been  one  of  the 
principal  trees  but  major  species  at  present 
are  several  kinds  of  oak  and  red  maple. 
Shrubs  In  the  area  other  than  the  box 
huckleberry  Include  mounteln  laurel,  witch- 
hazel,  blueberry,  wlntergreen,  traUlng  arbu- 
tus, pipelssewa,  sweet  fern,  and  purple  asalea. 

Dr.  Frederick  V.  ConvlUe.  chief  botanist  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricuature. 
examined  the  plants  In  1919  and  said  that  It 
Is  very  likely  that  thU  patch  would  have  been 
larger  If  cultivation,  road-bulldlng,  and  a 
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BBD  wfM  iiii|iwie<i  US 
OB  an  sides  hut  tiM  sonth.  The  eittncttOB  of 
this  ealony  was  thrsatensd  in  ItU  wb«a  a 
oammerdal  auiswy  dug  soois  of  tbs  plants. 

Ths  department  of  forests  and  waters  now 
owns  4  acres  of  that  area  In  Perry  County 
acquired  by  gift  In  1939  from  Lillian  A.  and 
Earl  R.  Khmnel.  This  section  Includes  the 
best  plants  of  the  colony.  Concrete  posts 
hsve  been  placed  along  boundaries  and  a 
metal  sign  at  the  southwest  comer  has  the 
following  liiiil|iliiM  "BoTcrter  and  SchoU 
bos  huckleberry  area,  maintained  by  the  de- 
partment of  torssts  and  watars.  Harrtsburg, 
Pa." 

This  eokmy  recently  examined  by  depart- 
■MBt  f  oresests  was  Covad  to  be  In  good  eoo- 
dRftou. 

Mr.  a.  ▲.  Ward,  a  boUnlst  aiul  an  odlclal 
of  ths  Harrtsbwf  Hatural  History  Sodsty. 
discovered  ths  largsst  known  tract  that  sup- 
ports the  shrvb  on  July  IS,  IMO,  In  Watts 
TUwnahlp.  Petry  Ooonty. 

Ths  oolooy  Is  kKsted  on  ths  northssst 
side  cf  ths  Juniata  Blvsr  and  highway  routes 
23  and  SS2.  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road flag  stsftkm  known  as  Leah's  Run.  which 
U  tm  tlM  aonttiwwt  side  at  tlie  river.  The 
'**^'-^^  aorthweet  from  Amity  BaU  on  this 
bifhwaf  to  ths  srsa  is  2^  mllsa. 

TiM  property  le  owned  by  Mra.  Ida  B^ 
Doyle  who  resides  at  her  place  at  business 
lees  than  ms  half  mile  northwest  from  the 
area.  Mrs.  Doyle,  who  was  8S  years  old  in 
IMt.  stated  that  ths  plant  had  t>ecn  known 
kMslly  as  tm  ussiswi  hwekleberry  for  over  60 
srilsr  days,  she  bad  gathered 
of  ths  berries  for  eating  purpnaes. 
few  treee  overtoppliig  the 
at  that  ttoM  and  the  bsfry  erops  were  h 
at  that  thhs  than  ttmj  an  today. 

Tlila  group  of  plants  eovers  an  area  at 
about  100  acres  and  Is  found  on  northern 
alopss  tn  four  raTtnes.  The  plants  spread 
by  suckers  from  underground  roots.  No 
seedlings  have  bssn  fdund.  8ssd  from  ths 
shrub  hss'  bmm  found  to  bs  alssost  infertile 
snd  It  is  very  likely  that  this  oolony  origi- 
nated from  a  stngle  plant.  If  this  U  true. 
It  required  about  It.OOO  years  for  the  colony 
of  plants  to  oovsr  the  entire  area,  aoeording 
to  reported  ssttmatss  of  reputabis  botanists. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAOUE 

or  rarifSTXvajnA 
JM  TBM  HOUai  OF  BCPRBSXNTATIVSS 

Thwrtday,  June  5.  1952 

iCr.  DAOUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tiid 
administration's  feveriah  activity  to  de- 
lude the  American  people  Into  believing 
that  peace  to  possible  In  Korea  they  are 
purposely,  I  think.  Ignoring  the  Insult 
that  such  contenUons  iUng  In  the  faces 
of  the  loved  ones  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered and  died  In  the  prosecution  of  a 
military  campaign  that  is  without  com- 
parison in  the  annals  of  American  his- 
tory. "Hie  administration  has  clearly 
shown  that  tt  does  not  intend  to  consider 
the  action  as  the  war  it  really  Is  and 
that  they  are  not  going  to  fight  it  to  the 
Victorious  conclusion  that  alwayi  taaa 
been  the  patriotic  objecUve  of  every  con- 
flict in  which  this  Republic  has  hereto- 
fore been  engaged.  Indeed,  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  In  bis  role  as  the  polit- 
ical hatchet  man  of  his  party  Is  appar- 
ently determined  to  Ignore  loss  of  pres- 


tige, loss  of  self-respect,  and  in  fact  loss 
of  human  life,  in  order  that  a  phony 
peace  can  be  maintained  in  this  election 
year. 

In  my  search  for  a  concise  summation 
of  events  leading  up  to  Korea  I  chanced 
upon  the  following  article  appearing  In 
the  current  issue  of  the  National  Re- 
public which  I  command  to  your  atten- 
tion: 
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la  Jobs  1960.  hotdes  of  fansttcsl  Com- 
munlsts  in  Morth  Korea  swept  scroes  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  and  by  so  doing  in- 
volved iis  In  the  uMist  unnecessary,  the  noost 
purposeleea,  the  most  unpopular,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  in 
our  history.  This  was  a  Truman-msde 
war — and  let  no  one  teU  you  dlflarently; 
wttlkout  tn«  blunders  of  tbe  TYuMan-Ache- 
SOD-Msrshsll-Latttmore-Hlss  cUque,  such 
sggrssitfui  would  havs  been  impossihls. 
Mow,  a  years  later,  the  administration  Is 
desperately  trying  to  sell  the  American  peo- 
ple a  blU  of  goods.  Having  embroiled  us  In 
a  oostly  but  eenaelees  war.  the  powera-that-be 
in  Washington  are  now  promoting  some- 
thing that  bears  the  Ubel  of  peaoe.  For 
unises  aomethliv  reeembtlng  peace  can  be 
estahllshert — and  that  soon — the  Democrats 
know  that  their  chances  of  victory  In  Novem- 
ber will  be  sUm  Indeed. 

Unquestionably  there  are  some  gnlllbls 
souls  among  us  who  will  be  persuaded  into  l>e. 
Uerlng  that  they  are  being  offered  the  genu- 
irtScte.  that  sf^nethlng  prvetlcal  wm 
out  Of  these  kng  dr?wn-out  negotia- 
tions, and  that  dsUvsry  ean  be  msde.  But 
let  us  take  a  mots  realistic  view  and  see 
what  It  Is  we  .-*!«  being  urged  to  buy.  First 
of  all,  the  label  "Peace"  Is  mUlwartlng;  It  Is, 
In  fact,  a  fraud,  and  tlie  White  House,  ths 
State  Department,  tlie  Pentsgon,  and  the 
tmee  negotlatoiB  know  It's  a  fraud.  For 
there  la  not  the  eUghteet  hope  at  peace — 
real  peace — In  Aala  now.  True,  peace  was 
wall  within  our  grasp  ones.  But  the  policy 
followed  since  1M6— If  Indeed  such  a  thUig 
can  be  called  a  policy — has  forestalled  what- 
ever chance  there  once  was.  Ahead  of  UM 
today  He  only  years  of  war  and  tension.  Tills 
may  be  a  gloomy  view  to  take,  but  what 
other  view  Is  possible  iinder  the  dreum- 
stances? 

Indeed,  a  Korean  settlement  now — tt  would 
have  to  be  a  compromise  although  the  ad- 
ministration undoubtedly  would  refer  to  It 
as  peace — might  well  be  the  worst  Uilng 
that  could  happen  to  us.  For  Korea  Is  only 
part  of  a  much  larger  pAeture,  and  a  Korean 
truce  would  probably  mean  thst  the  fl^t- 
li^  simply  would  be  transferred  elsewhere  ■ 
Indochina.  Burma.  India.  Formosa,  possibly 
even  Japan.  And  all  these  areas  are  far 
more  Important  strategically  than  Kore.-i. 
and  would  Involve  us  In  far  nuire  dliDcult 
operations  snd  more  costly  sacrifices.  No; 
under  extettng  circumstances  tt  might  be 
better  to  drag  on  the  preeent  stalemate  tn 
Korea  rather  than  Invite  aggression  In  some 
other  theater.  It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact 
that,  due  to  the  most  tragic  series  of  errors 
ever  committed,  there  Is  now  no  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  Asian  problem,  and  It's  high 
time  the  American  people  realized  It. 

How  did  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  maneu- 
vered Into  this  predleamentr  Let's  take  a 
look. 

First  of  all.  we  bought  Russia^  aid  In  ths 
war  against  Japan — paying  s  price  in  stra- 
tegic territory  and  bases  without  which  ths 
present  Communist  sggresslon  woxild  havs 
been  Impossible.  And  the  bribery  was  un- 
necessary— and  for  two  reasons.  First.  Japan 
wss  praciafOsUy  on  hsr  knees  at  the  time  snd 
we  did  not  need  Moeoow's  iiisislaiinii  for  ths 
knockout  blow.    Second.  Russia  would  hsvs 


entered  the  conflict  withotrt  uiy  induce- 
ments whatsoever,  for  the  Kremlin  could  not 
have  afforded  a  victorious  Japan  In  Asia.  For 
0  days  of  military  ssslstaDce  against  a  beaten 
Japan,  we  may  have  boiaght  a  lifetime  of 
strife.  Already  mere  than  100.000  American 
lK>ys  have  paid  for  this  deal  in  blood. 

Our  second  major  error  was  in  allowing 
Russia  to  occupy  Korea  above  the  thirty - 
eighth  parallel,  and  thus  giving  the  Stalln- 
itee  the  opportunity  to  organise  a  Commu- 
nist regime,  lliere  was  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason  to  such  a  partition.  It  waa  an  open 
Invitation  to  disaster. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  and  most  inexcusable 
blunder  was  in  withdrawing  support  from 
Chiang  Kal-ahdi.  True,  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment was  corrupt  and  IneOlcient.  but  It 
was  our  one  best  hope  for  saving  China  from 
Communist  enslavement.  If  we  had  given 
Chiang  ths  supplies  snd  particularly  the 
leaderahlp  and  moral  support  he  needed  at 
ttoe  proper  time — and  the  cost  then  would 
have  t>een  small  compared  with  what  we 
have  since  had  to  pay— Mao  and  Stalin  would 
have  been  stopped  and  there  would  be  no 
problem  in  Asia  today.  But,  Incredible 
though  It  seems,  many  of  the  san^  men. 
who  chose  to  regard  the  Chinese  Beds  as 
harmless  sgrarlan  reformers,  are  still  guid- 
ing our  far -eastern  policy. 

Our  next  mistake — a  fatal  mistake — wss 
In  removing  ovir  troops  from  South  Korea 
with  first  giving  the  South  Koreans  the 
means  for  defending  themselves.  We  left  a 
vacuimi  there  Into  which  the  North  Korean 
Reds  later  poured.  It's  dUBcult  to  compre- 
hend such  stupidity  in  high  places;  It's  im- 
possible to  excise  it. 

These  errors,  combined  and  compounded, 
paved  the  way  for  Oommunist  sggresslon. 
They  handed  over  China  to  Stalin — lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.  They  made  an  attack  in 
Korea  Inevitable.  But  the  tragedy  of  esrors 
was  still  to  run  its  course.  For  America, 
which  in  1M6  had  been  the  most  powerful 
nation  In  all  history,  able  to  enforce  a  Just 
peace,  bad  by  1960  deteriorated  into  a  sec- 
ond-rate power.  Our  fleet  had  been  put  in 
moth  bails;  our  Army  had  been  demobillaed: 
oiir  weapons  had  been  scrapped.  And  ail 
this  in  the  face  of  a  mounting  srorld  crisis. 
"IVue.  our  chalr-bome  command  in  the  Pen- 
tagon was  overstaffed,  but  we  oouM  barely 
muster  two  or  three  divisions  for  combat 
duty  In  Korea.  That  was  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship with  which  we  were  cursed  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  our  bistory. 

But  an  administration,  which  had  bun- 
gled iis  into  tills  tragic  predicament,  was  by 
no  means  ready  to  correct  Its  errors.  Ths 
flTBt  great  mistake,  after  we  had  actually 
committed  our  troops  to  the  battlefield,  was 
la  refusing  to  allow  the  bombing  of  Man- 
chiuian  bases — or  the  blockading  of  ths 
Chinese  coast.  In  other  words,  our  boys — 
our  sons — were  forced  to  sit  back  and  be 
killed  while  the  enemy  massed  troops  and 
supplies  in  their  sanctuaries  across  the  bor- 
der. By  this  decision,  we  deiued  our  fight- 
ing men  all  chances  of  victory.  From  this 
point  on,  the  most  they  could  hope  for  was 
a  stalemate.  Americans  have  never  before 
fought  that  kind  of  war — and  may  Ood  grant 
that  they  never  be  asked  to  again. 

Outside  of  the  Koreans  themselves,  the 
people  most  concerned  in  tills  bitter  struggle 
are  the  Chinese.  And  a  trained  army  of 
nearty  SOO.OOO  Chinese  Nationalists  stands 
ready  to  f^fat.  But  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  hsve  aeutrallaed  this 
great  force  on  Formoea.  while  American  boys 
are  ssked  to  travel  5,000  miles  from 
In  order  to  spill  their  hloodl  History : 
no  paralleL 

And  the  crowning  error,  of  course,  was  In 
firing  General  MacArthur.  Here  was  our 
grsatsst  military  leader,  our  graatest  strate- 
gist; oar  grsaiaii  anthartty  <m  Asia,  the  sms 
man  who  held  the  respect  of  all  Aslsttca. 
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And  yet  tbe  administration  deprived  us  of 
the  services  of  this  brilliant  commander  at 
tlie  very  time  when  his  leadership  was  sorely 
needed.  It  took  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Inflict  the  severest  blow  ever  ad- 
ministered to  American  prestige,  and  to  sup- 
ply America's  enemies  with  their  greatest 
Incentive. 

Adding  it  all  up,  what  do  we  find?  Btm- 
gllng  set  the  stage  for  aggression.  Bungling 
lit  the  fuse.  Bungling  deprived  us  of  the 
fruits  of  victory.  Bungling  will  commit  our 
sons  to  the  battlefields  for  years  to  come.  A 
Korean  truce?  A  Korean  settlement?  A 
Korean  peace?  Don't  get  your  hopes  up. 
For  peace,  the  kind  of  peace  we  want,  is  not 
now  possible.  We  have  demonstrated  to 
Stalin  that  we  are  content  merely  to  con- 
tain his  ruthless  force,  not  to  defeat  It.  We 
have  put  on  display  our  weakness,  ovi  in- 
decision, our  lack  of  determination.  The 
men  in  the  Kremlin  now  know  that  they  can 
carry  on  this  war  of  attrition  indefinitely. 
Without  fear  of  the  consequences.  In  the 
seven  short  years  since  VJ-day,  Truman. 
Acheson  ft  Company  have  forfeited  the  one 
great  chance  for  world-wide  peace,  and  have 
plunged  us  into  a  decade,  perhaps  a  life- 
time, of  continued  strife.  Generations  yet 
unborn  will  remember  the  Korean  fiasco  as 

the  sorriest  chapter  In  American  history. 
XjSt  us  pray  to  Ood  that  through  some 
miracle  we  may  yet  be  able  to  undo  this 
tragic  series  of  errors  before  the  final  ac- 
coimtlng. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  entitled  the 
-avll  Peace  Act  of  1952,''  which  I  hope 
members  of  both  parties  and  all  parts 
of  the  country  will  consider  seriously. 
It  should  be,  I  believe,  an  integral  part— 
and  perhaps  the  very  first  part — of  the 
civil-rights  program  which  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  no  longer  delay  adopting. 
Of  all  the  measures  yet  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  rights  and  the  responsibilities 
of  our  American  groups  to  one  another, 
this  one  will,  I  feel,  find  the  readiest  ac- 
ceptance in  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

My  views  on  President  Truman's  civil- 
rights  program  are  well  known;  I  have 
stated  them  on  this  floor  and  in  many 
other  places.  I  have  introduced  bills  to 
put  it  into  effect.  It  is  a  fundamental 
article  of  my  faith  as  a  good  Democrat, 
and.  I  hope,  as  a  good  American,  that 
the  Congress  must  take  the  lead  in 
adoptirg  effective  laws  to  secure  fair- 
employment  practices,  the  end  of  the 
poll  tax.  the  end  of  Ismchlng.  and  to 
strengthen  Federal  legal  action  on  civil 
rights.  This  Civil  Peace  Act  of  1952  is 
In  no  way  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
any  part  of  the  rest  of  the  civil-rights 
program.  I  intend  to  continue  to  fight 
for  that  program — all  of  it — until  It  is 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President. 

The  opponents  of  the  civil-rights  pro- 
gram have  carried  the  day  In  this  Con- 


gress. For  this  and  for  continued  delay 
In  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  we  may 
yet  pay  a  fearful  price.  The  force  of 
our  appeal  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  the  Near  East 
and  in  Latin  America  cannot  help  but  be 
diminished.  Totalitarian  demagogues 
have  continued  to  use  the  sharp  weapon 
of  our  civil  rights  shortcomings  against 
us;  they  have  done  this  before  and  will 
vise  it  again,  and  yet  again,  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  motives  and  goals  of  our  struggle 
for  human  decency  and  freedom.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  civil- 
rights  program  because  of  the  yapping 
of  Communists  abroad;  I  do  say  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  the  clvil-rlghts  program 
to  achieve  more  fully  the  American  ideal 
of  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
And  I  do  say  that  this  achievement  will 
be  a  great  source  of  strength  in  our 
crusade  to  teach  the  people  of  the  world 
that  it  is  democratic  government  that 
Is  the  best  hope  of  mankind. 

In  the  Voice  of  America  program  we 
have  adopted  a  "Marshall  plan  of  ideas" 
and  I  have  supported  that  proposal  since 
I  believe  it  to  be  an  Indispensable  part 
of  our  present  international  responsibil- 
ity. I  have  no  doubt  that  our  informa- 
tion technicians  are  as  competent  as  any 
in  the  world;  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
present  the  cause  of  America  and  of 
our  allies  with  telling  effectiveness.  But 
a  "Marshall  plan  of  ideas"  to  back  up 
the  mutual  security  program  for  defense 
support  and  economic  assistance,  and  a 
Straight-out  program  of  military  help, 
are  still  not  enough.  The  harassed  peo- 
ples of  the  world  have  also  been  offered 
all  of  these  by  the  totalitarians — guns, 
bread  and  fine  words.  They  want  more. 
They  want  proof  by  way  of  action  that 
the  words,  the  bread,  and  the  guns  are 
being  used  in  a  good  cause.  What  will 
win  for  us  in  the  end  Is  a  "Marshall  plan" 
of  constructive  achievement  in  our  own 
land  to  dispel  forever  the  doubts  of  our 
motives  that  our  enemies  spread  so  as- 
siduously. 

These  things  seem  self-evident  to 
those  of  us  who  have  fought,  and  who 
will  continue  to  fight  for  the  civil- rights 
program.  What  of  those  who  have  op- 
posed that  program?  I  shall  spend  no 
time  on  the  demagogs  who  see  in  op- 
position to  civil  rights  a  chance  to  pan- 
der to  the  ignorant  and  the  fearful  for 
votes.  Nor  shall  I  spend  time  on  these 
imprincipled  allies  of  the  demagogues 
who  see  in  this  issue  a  way  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  majority  for  economic 
progress.  But  there  are  opponents  of  a 
Federal  civil-rights  program  whose  sin- 
cerity I  respect.  I  believe  they  are  wrong 
in  opposing  Federal  laws  to  guard 
against  discrimination  in  employment, 
Ismching,  and  indispensable  restrictions' 
on  suffrage.  These  sincere  opponents 
do  not  say  they  are  against  civil  rights, 
or  against  equality  in  the  availability 
of  those  rights.  What  they  oppose  is 
Federal  action  to  secure  those  rights. 
They  say:  "Leave  it  to  the  States  and 
the  communities;  It  Is  their  Job.  and 
they  can  do  it  best  to  meet  the  varying 
needs  of  different  localities." 

To  those  who  make  this  argument,  the 
measure  which  Z  am  mtroduciog  today 


will  provide  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
prove  their  good  faith.  It  provides  pre- 
cisely what  they  say  they  want — an  In- 
stnmient  to  strengthen  State  and  local 
action  to  expand  the  freedoms,  oppor- 
txinities  and  the  mutual  respect  of  Amer- 
icans of  all  races,  creeds  acid  colors. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  coNWKTKtrr 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPBB8KNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.    SEELY-BROWN.    Mr.    Speaker, 

In  connection  with  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  should  like  to  intro- 
duce a  magazine  article  which  discusses 
factually  and  authoritatively  a  most  use- 
ful resource  which  our  economy  has  at 
Its  command,  to  add  literally  billions  of 
barrels  to  the  availability  of  our  petro- 
leum supplies. 

The  article,  which  appears  in  the  June 
Issue  of  True  magazme.  is  entitled 
"Change  Your  Oil.  Mister?"  and  the  au- 
thor is  Jack  Harrison  Pollack.  The  sub- 
ject matter,  the  utilization  for  regular 
commercial  and  defense  purposes  of  re- 
claimed and  rereflned  lubricating  oil.  is 
of  interest  to  everyone.  In  this  day  when 
we  are  going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
to  the  waters  under  the  earth,  in  our 
search  for  oil. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Cramoc  Toub  On.,  icnmf 
(By  Jack  Harrison  Pollack) 

If  you  drive  a  car,  the  chancea  are  you're 
•  gullible  p«rtner  in  one  of  the  most  appal- 
ling wastages  of  a  national  resource  in  thla 
country  today.  Is  this  because  you're  a  dope? 
Not  neceaaarUy. 

Every  time  the  mileage  meter  on  yovir  car 
rolls  up  another  thousand  or  maybe  2.000 
miles,  you  go  looking  for  somebody  to  swin- 
dle you.  Tou  always  And  hinr^,  You've  been 
doing  it  for  years. 

It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  It  were  Just  a 
simple  personal  con  involving  nothing  more 
than  you  and  your  money. 

But  thU  gyp  u  much  worse  than  that. 

This  U  costing  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  an  essential  and  Irreplaceable 
asset.  In  World  War  n.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  critical  materials  on  the  whole  list. 
Without  it.  our  Army  and  Navy  literally  cant 
move  an  Inch.  But  you  went  right  on  wast- 
ing it  then,  as  you've  been  conditioned  to  do 
for  most  of  your  life.  You're  stiU  wasting 
this  vital  resource  today. 

It's  oU. 

Tou  are  having  yotir  oil  changed  because 
you  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  old 
stuff  la  no  longer  an  efficient  lubricant.  To 
put  it  another  way.  you  think  it  has  lost  its 
viscosity. 

It  hasn't.  What's  more.  It  never  wm. 
Here's  a  statement  on  that  from  the  Stand- 
ard OU  Co.  of  New  York  Itself;  "Many  times 
the  question  is  asked.  'Doe*  lubricating  oil 
wear  out?*  The  question  shoxild  be  answered 
In  the  negative."  Another  statement.  United 
States  Air  Force:  "Despite  the  popular  notion 
that  oU  'breaks  down'  or  'wears  out'  and  ta 
unfit  for  further  use.  Its  permanent  lubri- 
cating value  has  been  well  known  to  the 
USAP  since  World  War  I."  United  States 
Bureau  o«  Standards:  "Oils  do  not  wear  out 
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meetoanlcaUy.    •     •     •  ••     Tbe  vlsooaUy  of 

oU  la.  Uterally.  indestructible. 

Tben  why  does  that  old  stuff  look  so  bla^? 
Largely  because  wiien  It  was  new  and  looked 
as  good  ae  tbe  stuff  youTe  putting  in  oam. 
It  was  not  100-percent  pure.  Mo  ooaunerdal 
oU  la.  TIm  UnpurlUes  mrmn't  Important 
enough  to  affect  slgnlftcantly  tlte  eOciency  of 
the  oU  as  a  lubrioant.  but  they're  there. 
TTtider  tlie  heat  and  preesure  of  engine  oper- 
ation tbtoae  Impurities  break  down.  They 
leave  a  leetdoe.  Like  the  original  impur- 
Itles.  tbe  reddtie  doesn't  amoxint  to  enough 
to  six>U  tbe  uKftilness  of  Um  oU.  but  tbe 
oU  turns  btaek.  It  itUl  does  its  Job  well — 
tSw  engine  troubles  that  may  arise  from  black 
substances  and  gums  found  on  pistons,  valves 
and  h«ad  cone  mainly  frcon  gasoUne,  not  oU. 

If  that  was  all  there  was  to  It.  the  oil 
filter  in  your  ear  might  keep  the  residues 
reaiwmiihty  tn  check — aerimtng  It's  an  ef- 
fective filter  and  the  cartridge  is  replaced  at 
Interval*— end  the  oil  would  last  forever. 

The  problem  Isn't  solved  quite  that  eaeUy. 
BmaM  qi«ntltln  of  gasoBae  may  seep  Into 
your  oU  and  dilute  It.  Somettmes  tbls  and 
some  constituents  of  the  original  oil,  under 
operatlnK  conditions,  are  tranafonned  into 
adds.  DUutloo  and  acidity  can  eventually 
grow  to  laiupeitloBi  that  really  do  lessen  lu- 
bricating sAclency. 

HmM's  wtiere  tbe  pioct-as  of  rerefinlng  oU 

It  mn  new,  Mid  K  tsat  mjitcrtons.  The 
or  aalT«gtng  eranktace  (Iralnlngs 
for  nuue  Is  aboot  SO 
IB  tts  «arly  years  tt  wtts  often. 
to  tell  tbe  tmtb.  a  fairly  sblfty  dodge.  Many 
an  eulifistog  fallow  simply  oollected  bar- 
rels of  iiabli— I  dralnlngs,  filtered  them 
uaUl  tbey  looked  clean,  and  tben  eold  tbem 
(or  foMber  nas  as  redabned  oU.  This  was 
•  work  of  sesBo  value,  but  doc  nroeb.  To  a 
wo&mm  rercflner,  it  is  only  tbe  beglnninf . 

Ib  a  IBBrt  rereflnlnf  plaat  today,  the 
iiBiifciiMs  tfralnlac*  are  fllfesred  and  are  tben 
put  tbrougb  aaaay  at  tbe  aame  prnneeesi 
by  any  iiia|ar  oil  ootnpany  la  refining 

Tbe  oU  IB  boated  wttb  allcall  to  nen- 
wttb  water  to  re- 
nM  tbroogb  special  days,  snob 
m  fuOsr's  oattb.  to  blaafeb  It,  dlstmcd  to 
get  nd  of  gaeoltna.  Mended  to  tbe  desired 
viscosity.  A  sMe  reaolt  of  tbls  treatment 
Is  a  email  amount  of  fuel  oU  for  burner 
uaa.  bnt  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  dretnhifs  are  «•> 
iilslT—rt  far  lubrloatloa. 

Is  tbe  final  product  as  good  aa  new  oU 
tbat  has  Just  been  refined  Cram  eruiet  Moi 
U  lan*t  as  good.     It's  better. 

l^e  ImpiartOee  have  been  burned  oat  long 
before,  tbebr  reslduee  eliminated.  What  you 
have  Is  an  oU  tbat  bee  been  tbrougb  not 
one  reAnlng  prooess  but  iluwe — onoe  orl^- 
nally  froan  crude  petroleum,  once  tn  your 
engine,  and  again  in  the  rereflixlng  plant. 

In  IMO,  R.  H.  Macy  *  Co..  the  biggest  de- 
partment store  In  tbe  world,  ran  a  test  wttb 
two  Wentlnel  trucks,  doing  the  same  sort 
of  work.  One  truck  bad  Its  crankcase  filled 
with  rereflned  oil.  which  was  never  changed 
except  by  addition  cf  more  rereflned  oil  when 
neceesary  to  keep  tbe  level  up.  Tlie  other 
truck  was  run  on  new  oil.  tts  crankcaae  being 
drained  and  refilled  every  600  miles.  At  tbe 
end  of  MMOO  rnDea,  botb  engbim  ware  taken 
down.  The  engine  tbat  bad  been  using  the 
new  oil  was  sludgy,  gummy,  and  consider- 
ably worn.    Tbe  engine  tbat  bad  been  ron- 

Have  a  few  autborlttes.  In  IfiSO  a  Bxireau 
at  StandanlB  pbyaldet.  Dr.  WInslow  H.  Her- 
scbal.  stated:  *lt*peated  laboratary  testa  abow 
tbat  reraAned  oUs  are  dtstlDetly  better  tbaa 
new  oUa."  Tbe  Society  c€  AulOMOtlTe  Bn- 
glneera:  "Tbare  la  mucb  tbaoretftoal  data  and 
conslderablj  practical  evidence  tbat  wban 
oQ  has  once  been  used  and  reclaimed,  It  Is 
more  stable  and  a  better  lutarleant  than 

St  srmf  etl  «ns  wben  flsat  put  Into  tbe 

oC 


July  11.  MM:  "Satlofaetary  automobile  en- 
gine lubricating  oils  can  be  made  from  crank- 
case  dralalngs  •  •  •  rereflned  luteicat- 
ing  oils  should  be  equal  to  or  superior  to  tbe 
virgin  oUs  from  tbe  standpoint  of  cbemicsi 
j«abUlty."  Petroleum  Age:  "Wben  properly 
treated  by  approved  met  bods,  reclaimed  oil 
Is  considered  by  many  autbortUee  tbe  equal 
ot  new  oU;  In  tmet.  It  often  displays  superior 
qusllttes  In  respect  to  free  carbon  and  resi- 
due." OU  and  Gas  Journal,  March  SI.  1940: 
"*  *  *  tbers  Is  no  reason  why  (rsreOned] 
oils  sbould  not  be  equal  or  stiperlor  to  newly 
manufactured  oUs." 

Tbougb  other  Government  agencies  bave 
not  been  alert  to  this  aituatloa.  taxpayers 
abould  be  grateful  that  the  Air  Faroe  has 
been.  Tbe  Air  iPoeee  not  only  praiaes  rsre- 
fijoed  oU  for  ^fr"t^*T|f  but  for  actual  perf ocm- 
ance  in  aircraft  piston  engines.  "U6AF  en- 
gines have  been  flown  over  QOJOOQJMO  hours 
witbout  any  ^iiBcultles  which  cowld  be  at- 
tributed to  rereflned  oils."  an  odlctal  bas 
stated.  Moreover,  the  demands  on  avtatkm 
oil  are  much  greater  than  on  automotive 
motor  oil.  "Tou  can't  get  out  and  took  under 
tbe  bood  U  something  gam  wrong,"  one  pilot 
remarked. 

Tbe  Air  Force  never  changes  its  lubricating 
oil  uaUl  tngine  ovcrbatd  time,  which  may 

be  as  loBc  as  1.900  hours.  <Ia  tbat  leneth 
oC  ttaia.  a  D»otartat*s  ear,  r»itinlng  at  a  as- 
mUe  per  hour  over-aU  average  epeaC  would 
travel  gO.OOOmUea.^  Tbe  aircraft  all  la  then 
drslned  and  shipped  out  for  rerrflnlng. 

Tbe  Air  roroe  In  IMfi  eysSauiatieaUy  be- 
gan having  Its  weed  oU  rsllnsd  In  order  to 
<1)  aave  money,  (S)  belp  oaneerve  tbe  Ifa- 
Uon-w  oU  leeomtea.  Ttea  DSAP  learned  tbat 
a  gallon  of  rereflned  oU  eould  be  delivered 
to  aa  air  base  at  one-tblrd  to  one-balf  the 
east  of  a  gaUon  of  new  oU.  During  World 
War  II  tbe  Air  roroe  eavad  aaore  than 
•6XXM.000  annually  by  uaiog  rereflned  all. 
Bven  now,  on  a  peacetime  basis.  It  Is  sav- 
ing tazpayete  gdOO^MW  a  year  on  aviation  oU 
need  In  tbe  continental  United  States,  and 
Is  considering  extending  its  rarafialng  pro- 
gram to  a  world-wide  baalB.  Meat  year  it  ex- 
pects to  net  approxlmataly  t.OOOjOOO  gaUosM 
of  oU  f or  reuse.  An  eetlmated  73  percent  ot 
Air  I\roe  crankrase  dralnlnge  can  be  re- 
covered to  meet  tbe  rtgkUy  top-^rade  Air 
Faroe  epedflcatlona. 

0o  eneeeeeful  la  tts  rsraftnUig  prograib 
tbat  tbe  Air  ronm  recently  began  to  tnelude 
m  tt  tbe  need  oU  from  tbe  engines  of  tta 
trticka  and  other  ground  equipment.  Bk- 
perlments  on  automotive  engine  oO  ere  now 
bali«  conducted  at  Tinker  Air  Veroe  Baae 
tn  Oklataana.  In  a  oonfldentlal  preliminary 
memoranduaa  aaan  by  a  TriM  tnvaatlgator, 
eaeellent  leeulta  are  reported. 

Ondseetandably.  tbls  Air  VViree  trait  blan- 
Ing  bae  acareely  overjoyed  tbe  oU  Industry. 
A  leading  spokesman,  Dayton  P.  Claik,  then 
chairman  of  tbe  American  Petroleum  Inatl- 
lubrtoatlon  oommltlee.  In  May  IMS 
tbat,  "White  tbe  Ab'  Voree  maln- 
rlgld  Inepactloo  of  virgin  oO.  It  re- 
quired no  tnspeetton  ot  reotalmed  oil.* 
Clark  was  Invited  to  WMght-Pattarson  Air 
Voroe  Beae  in  Dayton,  Olilo.  to  aee  for  blm- 
aelf  tbe  Atar  Tonse'u  severe  and  ea tensive  in- 
spection tests.  Promptly  erttio  Clark  pub- 
nay  apuaigineu. 

Commercial  alrltnee  alao  rereflne  their 
neiilrnaen  dralnlngs.  finding  they  add  many 
flight  boors  to  tbe  life  of  tbelr  englnea. 
Amarlean  Alrllnee  have  been  doing  this  for 
more  than  SO  years,  rereflnlng  up  to  M,000 
gallons  a  jmr  at  lem  than  half  tbe  ooet  of 
new  on.  American  does  tta  own  rereflntBg 
at  Its  Tulsa  maintenance  center,  and  Baet- 
em  airltnss  do  It  at  tbelr  Miami  beae. 
Pan  American  Ab-waye  and  others  eend  out 
tbelr  dralnlnga  to  be  laundered  by 


Leading  railroads  have  tbelr  rami  TMea^ 
tabstoatkm   and  car-wtkeel   Journal  on   re- 


claimed over  and  over  again.  Owners  of  big 
automotive  truck  fleets,  taxlcab  companies, 
and  automobile  sales  agendas  are  finding 
tbat  uee  ot  rereflned  oil  cuts  their  oil  bills 
to  as  little  as  one-fourth  of  what  new  oil 
would  cost.  Some  do  their  own  rereflnlng; 
otbets  eend  out  tbelr  dralnlngs  to  rereflners 
on  a  custom  baals  where  tbe  yields  run  as 
high  as  80  percent;  eome  merely  buy  re- 
reflned oil  outright.  For  Instance,  rere- 
flned oil  produced  by  the  Mohawk  Refining 
Corp.  Is  used  in  several  thousand  door-to- 
door  milk  trucks,  as  well  as  In  a  fleet  of 
14100  package-delivery  trucka.  and  in  fleeta 
cairytng  beverages  and  other  items. 

You  can  hardly  ride  on  a  bus  In  the  United 
States  wtUiout  traveling  on  rereflned  oil. 
War  example,  Public  Service  Transport  of  Mew 
Jersey  uaes  commercially  rereflned  oil  ex- 
clusively In  most  at  ita  S,000  busses  and 
trucks. 

Many  tndastrtes  and  factories,  making 
prodnets  ranging  from  small  arms  to  big 
tractors,  likewise  use  rereflned  oil.  Gen- 
eral Beetrlc,  one  of  the  industrial  gianta. 
bas  baen  doing  so  since  1025. 

To  meet  this  growing  demand,  nearly  160 
oommerclal  rereflners  have  sprung  tip. 
Last  year  they  turned  out  approximately  50,- 
000,000  galloas;  this  year  it  will  be  nearer 

60.000.000. 

But  these  struggling  rerefluere  would  be 
mucb  bigger  if  tbe  great  oil  companies  (tbe 
"majors")  dldnt  actively  oppoee  them. 

Recently  a  bank  checked  a  rereflner% 
eredlt  rating  with  a  major,  even  thou^  tbe 
major  wasnt  given  as  reference.  ~8o  he 
vnmts  a  aiOO,000  loan  to  expand?"  grunted 
the  top  oil  executive.  "Well,  as  long  as  I 
live  I'U  never  let  that  little  rat  grow." 

Another  major  executive  snorted,  to  a  Mg 
customer,  "Tou  wouldn't  really  use  that  re- 
reflned crap  In  your  car?" 

And  another  onoe  remarked  oontemptu- 
ooaly,  "Why,  thoee  little  equlrta  can  only 
produce  three  kettles  an  hour." 

Why  this  ettttudef  It  should  come  as  no 
news  to  anybody  that  the  major  oil  com- 
pantea  are  in  business  to  sell  oil.  Voluma 
counts.  Obviously,  the  oQ  prodncers  hava 
no  use  for  rereflners. 

The  battle  at  the  oil  sales  is  waged  nearly 
eyeiywUeie.  It  is  often  xmderoover  warfare 
that  takee  devious  forms. 

A  rerefiner  gets  his  oil  chiefly  from  fUling 
stations  and  garages  where  dralnlngs  accu- 
mulate tn  pails,  drums,  and  tanks.  He  paya 
from  1  to  7  cents  a  gallon,  depending  on 
quality,  quantity  and  whether  he  fvimiebea 
the  p4ckup  service.  But  if  he  becomes  too 
active  in  a  territory,  his  sources  may  abrupt- 
ly dry  up. 

Or  his  outlets  may  be  blo^ed.  A  eervlce- 
Btatlon  operator  who  decided  to  push  a  re- 
reflner's  oil  had  two  doaen  customers  lined 
up  one  momlng^^ach  of  them,  by  an  odd 
chance,  wanting  merely  one  quart  of  oil.  but 
havii^  a  920  bUl  to  change.  "I  dont  know 
who  sent  aU  them  customers  with  430  biUs." 
the  serviceman  said  later,  "but  It  was  easier 
for  me  to  take  down  my  oU  dgn." 

Fantastic  Uaa  somehow  get  about.  Whea 
a  rereflner  took  an  account  away  from  a 
major  oU  company  recently,  the  new  cus- 
tomer confronted  the  rereflner  with:  "Say. 
what's  this  I  hear  about  your  outfit  being 
owned  by  a  gangster?" 

Discussing  his  shadowy  adversaries,  a  re- 
reflner conceded.  "Some  of  tbem  are  nice 
fenaa.  But  if  a  nice  elephant  steps  on  you 
bell  squash  you  Just  as  fiat  as  a  mean  one." 
Oocaalonally.  the  battle  has  moved  out  in 
the  open.  Back  in  1988.  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  filed  a  complaint  against  a 
major  oil  company  for  xmf air-trade  prac- 
tices. Sneering  at  rereflners  as  imscrupu- 
knis  operators,  the  major  had  urged  Ita 
dealers  not  to  aell  crankcaae  dralnlngs  to 
tbem.  "Tou  and  all  our  dealers  who  are 
depending  on  legitimate  motor-oil  sales  tor 
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A  IlTelltaood  are  losing  gallonage  and  profits 
that  rightluUy  belong  to  all  ctf  us,"  tbe 
major's  circular  read.  The  FTC  concliided. 
after  ezanUnlng  tbe  facts,  "ICany  reclaimed 
motor  oils  are  as  good  as  the  so-called  virgin 
lubricating  oils.  Tbe  reclamation  and  sale 
Of  motor  oUs  la  a  legitimate  business  en> 
gaged  In  by  many  honest  and  reputable  cor* 
poratlons.  partnerships,  and  Individuals." 
The  case  was  dismissed  by  the  FTC  when 
the  major  agreed  not  to  send  out  any  more 
•ucb  clrcxilars  in  tbe  future. 

One  important  battlefield  in  the  war  of 
tbe  refiners  against  the  rereflners  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Itself,  despite  the  PTC 
decision  and  tbe  Air  Force's  example.  It 
la  sad  to  observe  how  tbe  major's  influence 
has  reached  some  departments  and  bureaus, 
where  attitudes  toward  rereflnlng  range  from 
cautious  neutrality  to  covert  hostility.  "I 
wouldn't  stick  my  neck  out  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  on  this  issue,"  a  Gov- 
ernment lubrication  man  recently  told  me. 
"The  oil  companies  would  be  down  my 
throat  if  I  did."  An  idealistic  armed  serv- 
ices officer  who  tried  to  break  tbe  rerefln- 
lng story  during  World  War  n  was  over- 
ruled by  his  superior  officer — in  civilian  life, 
an  executive  of  a  major  oil  company. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  United  States  De- 
piutment  of  Commerce's  Office  of  Technical 
Services  Issued  a  publication  entitled  "Ap- 
plication.   Reclamation    and    Rereflnlng    of 
Used  Automotive  Crankcase  Oils."     Though 
pretending  to  be  Impartial,  it  Ignored  known 
sclentlflc    facts   about   rereflned   oil.     Soon 
afterward,  the  blue-chip  Pennsylvania  Grade 
Crude  Oil  Association,  of  Oil  City.  Pa.,  widely 
circularized  it.    But  there  was  a  sIlp-up.    The 
sources  of  Information  listed  In  the  publi- 
cation as  being  able  to  furnish  further  de- 
tails that  would   presumably   back  up  tbe 
publication  refused  to  oblige  when  queried. 
In   fact,    one   such   source,   R.    A.   Cattell, 
Chief    of    the    Petroleum    and    Natural    Gas 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Biireau  of  Mines, 
protested.  "That  Department  of  Commerce 
pamphlet  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.     There  are 
In   operation   today   a   number   of   very   effi- 
cient rereflnlng  plants  that  market  entirely 
acceptable  products."    Another  reference,  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, In  Tulsa,  described  the  Commerce  pub- 
lication   as    completely    in    error.      What    is 
the  explanation  for  It  then?    Rereflners  will 
heatedly   tell    you,    "Somebody    in    the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  was  stooging  for  the 
majors  in  that  phony  bulletin." 

"The  Army  and  the  Navy  do  not  specifl- 
cally  bar  rereflned  oil  as  such,  but  their 
policies  work  cut  that  way  in  practice. 
Regardless  of  how  well  a  rereflned  oil  may 
meet  their  specifications  for  viscosity,  flash 
point,  fire  point,  pour  point,  carbon  residue, 
sulfur  content  and  other  physical  and  per- 
formance characteristics,  they  require  that 
the  origin  of  the  oil — the  field  from  which 
It  originally  came — be  established.  Natural- 
ly, this  Joker  means  that  they  don't  buy  any 
rereflned  oil.  Says  the  Army,  "There  is  al- 
most no  way  of  assuring  that  one  batch  is 
the  same  as  the  preceding."  Says  the  Navy, 
"Rereflned  oils  may  vary  from  one  batch 
to  another." 

In  accepting  this  unscientific  premise,  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  echoing  petroleum-ln- 
dtistry  spokesmen  who  argue  that  a  mixture 
of  crankcase  dralnlngs  from  Pennsylvania, 
mldcontlnent.  and  coastal  crudes  is  a  chem- 
ical potpourri.  Declaring  that  rereflners 
cant  possible  clean  a  mixture  thoro\ighIy  be- 
cause they  dont  know  what  they  collect,  a 
critic  contemptuously  dubs  their  products 
'f Mulligan's  stew." 

All  rereflned  oils  aren't  of  tbe  same  qual- 
ity, of  course.  Neither  are  all  virgin  oils, 
•ven  those  produced  from  the  same  crude. 
John  L.  Ray,  New  England's  leading  rere- 
flnw,  points  out,  "Lubricating  oils  of  the 
companies  are  made  from  many  dif- 


ferent sources  of  crude.  The  majors  can 
produce  a  imiform  lubricating  oil  from  these 
varying  crudes  by  blending  together  the 
finished  end  product — just  as  we  do." 

Some  rereflners  have  taken  the  offensive 
by  contending  that  the  majors  don't  even 
refine  their  oil  properly  to  begin  with.  Penn- 
sylvania crude,  with  Its  high-percentage  par- 
afltnlc  base,  generally  considered  the  best  oil 
on  the  market.  Is  cited  as  a  case  in  point. 
"It's  such  a  good  crude  that  they  do  as  little 
refining  as  possible."  insists  one  rerefiner. 
"They  dont  get  all  the  impurities  out  be- 
caiise  they're  doing  It  the  same  way  today  as 
they  did  25  years  ago.  Pennsylvania  has  the 
highest  carbon  content  of  any  oil  in  tbe 
United  States,  but  they  could  cut  it  down  by 
tenacious  treatment.  In  oxidation  and  cor- 
rosion characteristics.  It's  Inferior  to  a  good 
rereflned  oil." 

In  Congress.  bilJs  are  continually  up  to 
tax  rereflned  oil.  T.'wo  measiires  have  been 
introduced  by  Pennsylvania  Senator  Edwako 
Murmr  and  Pennsylvania  Representative 
LxoN  H.  OAvnr,  both  of  whom  have  influen- 
tial oil  constituents. 

During  the  past  few  years,  though,  the 
battle  has  shifted  to  the  State  legislatiu-es. 
where  bills  are  pressed  which  rereflners 
complain  are  discriminatory.  These  bills. 
Insist  the  rereflners.  are  not  only  sparked 
by  but  actually  drafted  in  tbe  majors'  ofllces. 
and  most  are  written  in  identical  language. 

Today  10  States  require  that  rereflned 
oil  be  labeled  In  some  way  on  cans  before  any 
retail  sales  are  made:  New  York.  California. 
Pennsylvania.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Maryland. 
Texas.  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Georgia.  Many 
other  State  legislatures  are  being  besieged  to 
adopt  similar  laws. 

In  North  Carolina  It  is  no-v  proposed  that 
the  worcfs  "Reclaimed  Oil"  ^t  u  large  as  any 
other  words  on  the  contalEvT  of  a  can  of  re- 
reflned oil  and  also  be  pMj>t«d  In  l-inch 
red  letters. 

The  Ohio  law  requires  r»  tlgn  saying  "Re- 
claimed Lubricating  Oil"  in  letters  at  least 
8  inches  high. 

In  California,  rereflners  are  being  pushed 
to  the  wall  by  the  exacting  law.     It  not  only 
requires  a  "label  of  rectangular  shape  not 
less  than  4  by  6  inches  containing  the  words 
•reclaimed  motor  oil'  or  'lubricating  oil,  re- 
claimed' in  red  letters  of  gothlc  type  over  a 
white  background."  but  It  also  requires  serv- 
ice-station operators  to  keep  a  record  of  and 
report  to  the  State  every  sale  of  this  oil. 
The    State     inp>ectlon    is    tough,    too.     As 
Fresno  rereflner  William  Siegfried  explains 
It.  "The  State  Inspectors  have  been  harass- 
ing all  of  our  distributors  and  marketers  by 
constant  surveillance,  nvunberless  samplings, 
derogatory  remarks  and  even  threats.    But 
they  are  hardly  checking  on  any  other  lube 
oil."     California's     pxmch-drunk     rereflners 
tried  to  soften  the  law.     "We  cleared  with 
everybody  except  the  majors."  reports  Sieg- 
fried.    "That  is  where  we  learned  where  the 
real  power  lies.     Our  bill  had  to  go  through 
the  Petroleum  and  Manufacturing  Commit- 
tee of  the  lower  house  as  our  flrst  step.    We 
found  that  the  majors  owned  this  committee 
body  and  soul  and  there  was  no  possibility 
of    acceptance    unless   the    lobbyist    for    the 
majors  okayed  It." 

The  word  "reclaimed"  undoubtedly  prej- 
udices many  motorists  against  the  oil. 
Many  years  ago  the  Biireau  of  Standards'  Dr. 
Herschel  recognized  this  used-merchandise 
stigma  when  he  said.  "People  think  it  is 
shoddy  goods,  like  reclaimed  rubber  and 
things  of  that  kind  which  are  inferior.  If 
one  says  reclaimed  oU,  they  Immediately 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  such  oU  is  poor 
oU.  So  I  prefer  to  say  the  process  Is  re- 
reflnlng Instead  of  reclaiming." 

Rereflners  nattirally  object  to  a  scarlet 
letter  on  their  products.  They  argue  that 
If  theUr  rereflned  oil  must  be  branded  "re- 
claimed" or  "used."  it  will  be  even  harder 
to  teach  the  pubUo  the  truth  about  lubrl- 


cation.  *Xabellng  ought  not  to  be  on  A  re. 
refining  basis  but  rather  on  the  qualifica- 
tions, characteristics  and  the  lubricating 
power  of  an  oil."  reasons  William  L.  Ashby. 
vice  president  of  the  Mohawk  Refining  Corp. 
"The  petroleum  Industry  has  developed 
scientific  methods  to  determine  an  oil's 
quality.  A  law  requiring  the  labeling  of  oil 
on  the  basis  of  such  standards — applying  to 
all  oils,  refined  or  rereflned — might  be  of 
value.  It  would  compel  proper  labeling 
and  the  consumer  could  then  cbooM  through 
furnished  specifications.  Many  present  la- 
beling laws.  Instead  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic, only  protect  the  big  companies  against 
small  competitors." 

Ironically,  some  of  the  biggest  users  of  re- 
refined  oil  are  the  major  oil  companies 
themselves.  When  oU  U  In  short  supply, 
they  often  buy  it  from  the  upstart  re- 
refiners.  Recently,  a  leading  oil-company 
official's  blood  pressure  rose  whan  Ht./»ii.«tYn 
rerefined  oil. 

"Have  you  ever  used  any?"  a  rereflner 
pointedly  asked. 

"Of  course  not." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Absolutely." 

"Well.  I  sold  you  a  lot  o<  U  a  few  jmn 
ago." 

In  the  opinion  of  one  petroleum  chemist. 
"If  the  majors  controlled  aU  the  rerefined 
oil  in  America,  they'd  dump  It  in  with  their 
own  and  nobody  would  know  the  difference." 

To  tMttlo  discriminatory  State  Iswa  and 
to  raise  their  own  standards,  rereflnen 
recently  banded  together  into  an  Association 
of  Peuoleum  Rereflners.  One  of  their  goals 
is  to  work  out  a  plan  for  marketing  s  high- 
qiiallty  rereflned  oil  \mder  a  uniform  label, 
trade  name,  or  association  seal  of  apinoval, 
to  be  advertised  nationally  and  sold  on  Itt 
merits. 

APR  President  Is  Vem  Worthlngton.  of 
Arlington.  Va..  who  coUects  crankcase  drain- 
Ings  from  Washington.  Baltimore,  and  Rich- 
mond. A  former  Department  of  Oommerc* 
oflldal.  Worthlngton  answered  so  many 
queries  about  rereflned  oU  that  he  explored 
the  subject  further  and  decided  to  go  Into 
the  business  himself.  He  started  modaetly 
with  a  6-gallon  portable  unit.  Today  his 
plant  can  rereflne  10,000  gallons  a  day. 

In  the  middle  of  this  controversy  Is  the 
poor  motorist,  a  beaten  Milquetoast  who  pays 
and  pays  needlessly  for  oil  changes  and  sel- 
dom is  offered  the  chance  to  buy  back  his 
good  oU.  In  areas  where  be  can  do  so.  be 
saves  money— rereflned  oil  selU  ordlnarUy 
at  35  or  30  cents  a  quart,  compared  to  SS  or 
40  cents  for  new  oil.  Where  he  cannot  do  so, 
he  can  hasten  the  dsy  of  his  liberation  by 
■sking  hU  fllllng  stsUon  to  carry  It. 
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HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALlrOtMIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  S.  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe 
some  of  my  coUeagues  in  Congress  think 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  have  given 
any  thought  to  this  International  prob- 
lem and  that  they  are  probably  the  only 
ones  qualified  to  act  thereon.  Let  me 
«tate  that  that  is  not  true.  The  fact  is 
that  the  entire  Nation  Is  alerted,  and  the 
people  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  been  letting  them  down  and 
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that  we  are  not  dolnc  oar  Job.  In  the 
elections  Just  concluded  this  week  in 
California,  tn  the  senatorial  race  the 
DenKx^atic  organization  made  the  main 
poiot  of  their  arfument  against  the  for- 
ilgnpoUcy  of  Senator  Kvowlavd  and  the 
resuha  wherein  he  won  the  nomitiatton 
of  botti  tite  DemocraUc  and  the  Republi- 
can Piirttes,  should  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  people  are  not  satisfied 
wtth  this  8llp-shod  foreign  policy  and 
the  Idea  that  we  can  take  care  of,  pro- 
tect, and  support  the  whole  world.  Tlila 
article,  which  foQows.  is  veil  worth  your 
reading: 
TBS  BasPuHsianjTT  fob  nn 


(By  Wimam  DeT.  ICann) 
Tbe  United  States  of  America  Is  at  war. 
Tiks  conflict  in  Korea  msy  bs  going  under  tha 
gotss  at  a  United  MaUosis  war.  but  in  strict 
fact  oar  forces  are  engaged  in  a  policing  op- 
««tk>n  at  tbe  United  States  Oovemmsnt  or- 
dissd  by  our  Presklant.  General  MacAilbur 
oa  aprU  la.  Ifiii.  la  ais  adSrsae  to  Um  Joint 
tMting  o<  Ois^isss.  nasntinnsd  "The  Presi- 
dent's dsasloo  to  intsrvanse  tn  the  support 
of  the  XUimblle  of  Korea"  and  refers  to  "our 
laresa."  That  he  did  not  ones  in  that  ad- 
drsas  ratar  to  tbe  United  Hatftons  or  to  tba 
OnMsd  tHTf^'  foress  la  sls»iaeant.  Tbe 
sampaicn  la  Korea  baa  not  been  directed  by 
United  nations  autborltlas  taut  k»y  our  own 
MBl  Chiefs  of  Stag  at  Washington.  While 
•■r  payolatton  is  tar  lass  tban  ttis  oamblned 
paprtsaion  of  tba  otbsr  United  nations  mem- 
ber nations  we  have  fumlabfSd  about  SO  per- 
cent of  ttas  aoD-Koreaa  eoB^iat  personnel, 
■ure  than  M  percent  of  non-Korean  eaa- 
walties  and  praetloally  100  percent  of  tba 
Bmnltkms  and  suppilas  oonsumed  in  tbe  op- 
eration. Tbe  other  inenihei  gorernmente 
have  randaratf  only  token  esstrtenns.  and 
They  rsfsri  the  war  as 


The  people  at  tbe  United 
Tbey  are  at  war  without  tbetr 
anllataral  action  of  our  PresAdent  In 
Ing  our  troops  Into  Korea  was  an  arrogatlon 
of  congiesakmal  power.    Under  the  Omisti- 
Uttlon.  Oonsresa  alone  has  tbe  right  to  au- 
StoMtH  t***  sntploynient  at  otir  Armed  For  see 
In  waitare.  the  only  esoeption  balng  that  tba 
Piasldent  may  act  in  case  of  InTastoa  of  our 
cunimy  or  insurrection  within  our  ootmtry. 
Tbe  power  to  declsrs  war  may  not  be  dele- 
gated by  Congress.    The  engagement  at  onr 
traopa  la  open  warfare  in  a  foreign  land  by 
fls^sr  of  tbs  Prsaident  cannot  be  ratlonailaed 
toy  Mtieftlng  tfaat  tbere  has  bean  no  declara- 
tion of  war.    To  eontend  that  tbe  President 
may   thus  atevumvent   tbs   Constitution   Is 
chUdlsh  nonsense.    Tbe  wlee  forsaifht  d  tba 
rrmmara  at  tbe  Constitution  Is  very  dear. 
Above  an.  tbey  sought  to  preclude  any  possi- 
bility by  which  one  man  mlgbt  take  It  upon 
himself  to  decide  wbtber  or  nca  our  coun- 
try should  engage  in  war;  but  )ust  that  very 
thing  tiaa  come  to  pasa. 

Tisglnning  with  and  ever  since  the  address 
at  Qeneral  MscArthur  to  tbe  Joint  seeslrm  at 
OH^res  on  AprU  IS  at  last  year,  the  Amarl- 
ean  people  have  wltaesMd  an  astonlahing 
and  fantastic  ashibltlan  staged  In  Waablng- 
ton  by  our  governmentai  leaders  o€  both  po- 
Utioal  parties.  TlMee  men  to  whom  we  iMve 
committed  tbe  government  and  the  eafety 
at  our  country  have  failed  to  indicate  any 
eenaihie  measuree  to  reeolve  our  preeent  dan- 
gerous situation,  with  tiis  Uves  and  physical 
wall-being  of  thousands  of  our  young  maQt 
to  say  not^^'^g  of  very  serious  depletion  of 
our  national  reeources  and  possibly  the  srnr- 
▼Ival  of  our  economic  system,  at  stake.  They 
have  consistently  dodged  the  main  Issue. 
They  have  failed  to  even  consider  and  dis- 
cuss, at  least,  insofar  as  the  record  shows, 
the  fundamental  queetloa,  "Where 


lasponslfalUty  for  matntainlnc  paaoe  and  (or 
detvminlng  and  quelling  sgpeMtont"  If 
the  leeponslMHty  for  maintenance  of  world 
pwifii  and  tbe  ttrlw  I'll"***^^  and  quailing  at 
^[.lessliiii  #Bee  not  reet  upon  tbe  United 
States  alone  and  tn  tti  sovereign  capacity, 
then  why  and  how  did  we  gst  into  this  smm 
In  the  first  placet  One  purpoae  of  this 
article  is  to  examine  Into  that  question. 

Tbe  attempt  of  tbe  administration  to 
ratlonallas  Its  original  blunders  and  to  oon- 
oaal  them  by  bravado  and  bluster  have 
proved  coetly.  It  would  have  been  mora 
constructive  to  admit  the  mlstAkes  and  start 
aU  over  again  rather  tban  to  continue  com- 
poundii^  tba  errors.  That,  it  aeems,  U 
where  we  sund  now.  Are  we  going  to  re- 
examine the  basic  problem  and  stsrt  anew, 
or  are  we  going  to  continue  to  aacrlflce  our 
young  men  and  expend  our  material  re- 
souraes  in  attempUiig  to  enfwce  the  gran- 
diose "ukaaea"  of  Mb*.  Truman  and  in  saving 
his  face?  Tbe  positions  which  may  be  taken 
•s  to  tlM  problem  are  limited  to  three: 

1.  That  the  United  States  recognize  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  United  NaUons 
as  to  those  lasponsibilitles  and  functions  the 
assumption  and  exercise  of  which  by  the 
United  Nations  was  the  reason  for  and  pur- 
poae of  its  formation,  and  tiien  limit  and 
content  ourselves  to  participation  and  co- 
operation as  a  mamt>er  in  the  deliberations 
of  tbe  Security  Council  and  of  tbe  General 
Assembly,  and  that  our  Ooverxunent  discon- 
tinue its  domination  of  the  action  of  those 
bodies,  end  of  the  other  member  states,  by 
threats  of  withholding  benefits  or  by  other 
means  of  undercover  persuasion.  It  would 
mean  further  that  Mr.  Trtmian  and  other 
spokesmen  for  his  admtnlgtration  must 
henceforth  submit  tlielr  views  and  arcu- 
ments  to  the  United  Nations  tn  Its  regular 
sessloivB  for  the  consideration  and  action  of 
t>'«[»  body  Instead  of  Issuing  to  the  world 
their  personal  provocative  manifestos,  dec- 
larations, and  plans. 

t.  That  wa  continue  In  our  present  course 
of  unilsteral  Jndgment  and  action.  Advo- 
cacy of  this  alternative  can  be  based  only  on 
tbe  premlae  that  the  United  Nations  Is  In- 
adequately constituted  and  that  Its  memt>er- 
shtp  cannot  be  trusted,  and  on  the  further 
premise  that  it  devolves  upon  the  United 
States  to  assume  tbe  obligations  of  main- 
talntng  peace  and  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  of  determining  and  quelling  aggres- 
sion wherever  It  may  occur  and  of  "saving 
democracy"  the  world  over,  which  after  all 
Is  pretty  Iraperlallstic  and  besides  is  quite 
an  ImpoeelMe  taak  for  more  reaaons  than 


S.  That  we  vrltbdraw  entirely  from  par- 
ticipation In  world  affairs.  This  is  toolstion- 
tan.  Application  of  any  such  policy  is  Im- 
practicable, if  not  Impoeelble,  for  so  many 
rwsfions  that  it  doee  not  warrant  dlscnasion. 

An  intelligent  appraisal  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions Is  Imposslliie  without  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  reasons  underlying  its  formation 
and  tbe  considerations  by  which  it  was  gen- 
erated. Six  thousand  years  of  history  have 
demonstrated  that  the  promotion  and  main- 
tenance of  world  peace  and  the  development 
of  Intamatkmal  cooperation  in  tbe  solving 
of  problems  of  aa  economic  and  social  char- 
acter cannot  be  aeoompllahed  by  unilateral 
action  at  any  one  nation  or  any  one  bloc  of 
natlona.  Beoognlzlng  this,  the  nations  of 
tbe  world  assembled  In  San  Pranctsoo  In  the 
summer  of  1046  for  tbe  purpoee  of  delegating 
to  a  central  organization  repreeentlng  aU 
of  the  member  nations  the  responsibility 
of  malntatntng  tntsmatlonal  peace  and  ee- 
eurlty  and  of  handling  matters  Involving 
economic  and  social  questions.  Tbe  United 
nations  WM  there  orgulaed  and  Its  Charter 
adopted. 

AU  thinking  people  mtist  agree  that  no 
•ecurtty.  no  peace  achieved  by  or  depending 
tipon  arma,  oOn  long  aorvlve.  Thoee  who 
qoeatlon  tfala  dboold  read  tbalr  hlatary  booka. 


Further,  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  ex 
security  until  various  international  problems 
of   an  economic   and   social  character   are 
solved  and  measures  of  necessary  adjtistment 
taken.       Only     throiigh     an     International 
agency  such  as  the  United  Nations  can  these 
objectives  be   attained.     And   only   by   an 
»T[ffH'\m»  of  an  exclusive  sovereignty,  at  least 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  its  functions  and  the  accomplishment  of 
Its  purposes,  can  such  an  agency  succeed. 
Unfortunately,   it   la  only  with   reluctance 
that  great  powers  will  relinquish  any  part 
of   tbelr   sovereignty  or   their   right  to  act 
Ixkdepeudently.      It    is    dear    that    otu:    own 
Oovemment  him  refused  to  concede  to  the 
United  Nationa  the   degree   of   sovereignty 
required  for  the  fre^  exercise  by  It  of  its  dele- 
gated powers.    Our  Preaident  has  repeatedly 
ignored   and   circumvented   the   United   Na- 
tions instead  of  leaving  where  it  now  belongs 
the  responsibility  for  determining  aggreseion 
and  formtilating  policies  and  taking  action 
for   suppressing    aggression.     He   has   com- 
mitted the  United  SUtes  to  foreign  policies, 
programs  and  actlonfi  without  reference  to 
and  action  by  the  United  Naticms.    First  he 
announced  the  so-called  Truman  Doctrine, 
certainly  a  unilateral  act.     Then  came  the 
l/rnrghttii  plan,  then  Greece,  then  Palestine, 
then  tiie  North  Atlantic  Pact,  then  Korea. 
These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  Intemstlontd 
matters  which  Mr.  Tnunan  has  seen  fit  to 
take  into  his  own  hands,  acting  outside  of 
the    United    Nations   or    else    by    subjecting 
other    member    nations    to    high-pressure 
measures. 

The  paramotmt  purpoee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  expressed  in  its  Charter,  Is  to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security.     The 
responsibility  for  making  all   decisions   on 
that  subject  should  have  been  left  to  that 
organization.     I  recollect  that  shortly  fol- 
lowing  the   annoiui cement  by  Mr.  Truman 
of  his  so-called  doctrine,  a  Junior  ofUclal  in 
the  K^nch  Foreign  Ofiice  said  to  me  in  Parts 
subsUnUally  these  words.  "Why,  he  wants 
the  United  States  to  take  over  the  ftmctlons 
of    the    United    Nations.    There    goes    the 
Chsrter."    He  said  It.    The  Truman  Doctrine 
was  Inflammatory  and  provo-mtlve.    By  his 
impetuous,  confused,  and  short-sighted  poli- 
cies and  acts.  Mr.  Truman  has  gotten  his 
country  into  a  position  of  grave  danger,  and 
his  bypassing  in  some  instances  of,  and  in 
others  his  domineering  over,  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  resulted  in  loss  of  confidence  in, 
and  loss  of  prestige  and  Influence  by.  that 
organization,  and  the  roiislng  of  suspicion 
and  resentment  against  us  on  the  part  of 
many  member  states. 

In  one  of  his  rashly  imoetuous  moments 
Mr.  Truman  wdered  United  States  forces  Into 
Korea  before  the  United  Nations  had  acted, 
and  without  the  authority  of  Congress.    The 
record  shows  this.    True,  soon  thereafter  the 
United  Nations  ratified  the  nctlon,  but  the 
United  States  having  already  rtepped  in  what 
else  could  the  representatives  of  other  mem- 
ber nations  do  and  still  hope  for  continua- 
tion of  subsidies  from  the  United  StsteSf 
Furthermore  they  had  no  mtention  of  fur- 
nishing either  men  or  supphes.    They  looked 
ui>on  the   undertaking  as  a  United  States 
operation,  which  it  waa  and  stlU  rematoa. 
The  venture  has  not  turned  out  well  for  us. 
The  President's  irresponsible  gambling  with 
our  manpower  and  resources  haa  been  coetly. 
Our  battle  casualties  now  number  more  than 
100,000.     Casualties  from  disease  wUl  prot>- 
ably  ntmiber  as  many  more.    We  wlU  loea 
thousands  more  of  our  young  men.   We  have 
spent  bUUons  of  our  doUars.    We  have  de- 
pleted our  natural  reeources.  treasures  that 
cannot  be  replaced.    Military  aultiorltlea  caU 
It  a  stalemate.    We  are  wbere  wa  started.    Mr. 
Truman  stuck  our  neck  out.   And  now  be  le 
trying  to  save  hla  face.    Had  be  p«rmttted 
tba  United  Mattana  to  take  tba  initiative  la 
tbs  KoNaa  problaa.  ftnr'm*H*"g  tbe  United' 
Otetai.  If  and  when  ba  obtained  the  ooosenS 
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Of  the  CongreM,  to  fttrnteh  only  its  pro  rata 
quota  of  military  personnel  and  suppUea 
and  the  United  Natlona  forces  had  failed  In 
Its  mlaslon,  at  least  we  would  not  now  be 
In  the  poeltlon  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  a< 
having  started  something  we  cannot  finish. 
Very  probably  the  United  Nations,  If  left  to 
Its  own  Initiative,  would  have  taken  no  mili- 
tary action,  but  thee  at  bes^^  we  woxold  not 
have  come  to  the  tragic  prc'llcunent  In  which 
we  now  find  otireelves.  Inswad.  our  Presi- 
dent rashly  picked  up  a  bombshell  and 
handed  It  to  the  Amerlr&ii  people.  Sooner 
or  later  It  will  go  off  In  "ur  hands.  Even 
though  we  come  out  100  psrcent  victorious 
In  the  present  Korean  encounter  we  will  have 
gained  nothing.  Inevitably  the  conflict  will 
be  renewed.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  fight 
will  not  be  renewed  sometime  In  the  future 
if  we  attempt  to  permanently  maintain  a 
base  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  We  certainly 
will  be  obliged  to  try  to  maintain  such  a 
base  If  we  are  Intending  to  dictate  and  con- 
trol the  political  and  social  destinies  of  South 
Korea  Indefinitely.  And  If  we  are  not  plan- 
ning to  establish  and  maintain  a  military 
base  there  for  that  purpose,  then  what  are 
we  doing  there  anyway  and  why. have  we  been 
called  upon  to  make  such  sacrifices? 

Who    generated   the   deplorable    predica- 
ment that  now  threatens  ovir  welfare?    The 
inst' gator  can  be  very  definitely  identified 
as  Mr.  Harry  Truman,  foolishly  seconded  by 
his  then  Secretary  of  State.  General  Mar- 
shall, who  unwisely  carried  his  military  pro- 
clivities  into   his   civilian  office.     Unfortu- 
nately both  for  the  Nation  and  for  himself. 
Mr.  Truman  was  precipitated  Into  a  Job  for 
which  he  was  neither  temperamentally  fitted 
nor      Intellectually      prepared.      Analytical 
thought  and  discriminating  Judgment  have 
never  been  among  his  category  of  virtues. 
He  seems  to  have  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
"sound  off"  without  first  measuring  the  full 
pxuport   and   possible   consequences   of   his 
words.    He  Is  a  bold  practitioner  of  political 
quackery.    He  has  but  one  thought  and  that 
Is  to  elect  Democratic  candidates  to  office. 
He  is  completely  Indifferent  to  the  welfare 
and  future  of  the  people  as  a  whole.    It  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  his  early  gran- 
diose manifestoes  were  political  falderal  and 
bombast  meant  primarily  for  home  political 
consumption  and  calciilated,  as  he  hoped,  to 
increase  bis  political  stature.     He  thought 
his   words    might    bring   him   renown.      He 
could  not  have  stopped  to  consider  that  his 
course    of    conduct    was    belittling    to    the 
United  Nations,  that  he  was  undermining 
the  very  foundations  of  that  organization 
and    sabotaging    its    influence    and    power. 
Strangely  enough,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
disarming  the  United  States,  immobilizing 
our  Armed  Forces,  selling  for  pennies  o\ir 
military   equipment  and   stores.     Mr.  Tru- 
man's two  concurrent  policies  (1)  bypassing 
the  United  Nations  and  pledging  the  United 
States  to  the  policing  of  the  world  and  the 
protection   of  all  democracies  and    (2)    his 
disarmament  program,  were  fantastically  in- 
compatible.   Mr.  Truman's  doctrine  and  his 
subsequent   declarations   and   acts   without 
implementation  at  all  times  by  a  large,  well- 
trained  and  well-supplied  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  were  and  remain  utterly  stupid. 
Then  came  Korea  and  to  make  good  on  his 
rash  pronouncements  and  prior  circumven- 
tion   of    the    United   Nations    he    proceeded 
from    bravado    to    downright    foolhardlness. 
On  bis  own  Initiative  and  without  reference 
to  Congress,  he  ordered  our  troops  Into  Ko- 
rea, when  as  a  result  of  his  disarmament  pro. 
gram  we  were  pitifully  unprepared  for  such 
an  undertaking.    He  could  not  have  realised 
that  he  was  taking  a  dangerous  course  which 
would  result  in  many  thousands  of  young 
American  lives  being  wiped  out  and  that  his 
rash  leap  might  well  land  both  horse  and 
rider  in  the  ditch.     However,  while  he  was 
the  ringleader  and  instigator  all  of  the  blame 


for  the  continuation  of  his  policies  cannot 
be  placed  upon  him.  Many  Republican 
leaders,  both  in  Congress  and  out,  have  from 
time  to  time  advocated  various  procedures, 
all  involving  continuation  in  one  form  or 
another  of  out  present  role  of  world  mod- 
erator and  policeman.  Very  i»i}bably  they 
were  actuated  by  fear  of  some  temporary  loss 
of  prestige  by  the  United  States  if  we  failed 
to  fulfill  Mr.  Truman's  foolhardy  commit- 
ments. Is  the  hazarding  of  another  100.000 
casualties  in  Korea  or  on  some  other  foreign 
baUlefield  and  the  risking  of  the  economic 
security  of  our  homeland  worth  it? 

One  result  erf  the  reluctance  by  great  pow- 
ers to  relinquish  sovereignty  is  evidenced  by 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  article  27 
of  United  Nations  Charter  requiring  the  con- 
curring vote  of  the  permanent  members,  that 
is.  France,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States. 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on  all  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council  other  than  as  to  pro- 
cedural matters.  The  word  "veto"  does  not 
appear  in  the  article  but  nonconcurrence  by 
any  permanent  member  has.  of  coxirse.  the 
same  effect.  To  correct  a  mistaken  impres- 
sion which  seems  to  be  prevalent,  this  pro- 
vision Is  not  a  cunning  contrivance  of  the 
Russian  Government.  It  was  originally  sub- 
mitted by  President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta,  for 
obvious  reasons  was  promptly  approved  by 
Churchill  and  Stalin,  and  later  was  accepted 
by  China.  At  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
the  Yalta  voting  formula  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  smaller  powers  but  the  great 
powers,  led  by  the  United  States,  insisted 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  formula  and  it  was 
ultimately  accepted  by  the  Conference  with- 
out change.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pro- 
vision is  in  the  Charter,  but  our  own  Oov- 
emment  proposed  the  formxila;  it  is  in  the 
Charter  and  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with 
It. 

Another  thing  which  has  weakened  the 
United  Nadons.  and  we  are  certainly  partly 
to  blame  for  this,  is  the  total  failure  of  mem- 
bers to  implement  the  provisions  of  article 
43.  chapter  VII.  of  the  Charter.  Paragraph 
3  of  that  article  required  that  agreement  or 
agreements  be  negotiated  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  member  nations  for  contribution 
of  armed  forcss  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity, to  be  subject  to  call  by  the  Security 
Council.  It  was  specifically  provided  there- 
in that  such  agreements  be  negotiated  as 
soon  as  possible  on  the  initiative  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  be  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  signatory  states  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes.  So 
far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  our  own  Govern- 
ment has  never  advocated  compliance  with 
that  article.  Here  again  the  question  of 
sovereignty  comes  in.  We  did  not  desire  to 
place  any  of  our  troops  under  the  command 
of  the  United  Nations.  But  without  armed 
forces  of  its  own  the  United  Nations  is  pow- 
erless to  take  steps  to  queU  aggression. 

True,  we  are  the  most  powerful  Nation  on 
earth.  But  after  all  we  are  only  150.000.000 
people  out  of  2.0OO.0O0.CO0.  about  one-third 
of  whom  are  already  alined  against  us.  We 
cannot  hope  by  unilateral  action  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world.  We  have  joined  In 
an  organization  of  an  agency  for  that  pur- 
pose. By  working  as  a  part  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  not  trying  to  dominate  that 
organization,  as  Mr.  Truman  has  done,  we 
can  contribute  materially  to  the  advance- 
ment of  international  peace.  It  may  take 
many  years  to  accomplish  but  it  can  be  done. 
If  in  fact  the  United  Nations  is  inadequately 
constituted  and  cannot  t>e  depended  upon  to 
fulfill  Its  prime  purpose,  then  we  are  right 
back  where  we  started  and  we  had  better  get 
out  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  quickly  as  we  can. 
He  is  a  fool  who  contends  that  we  can  do 
the  Job  alone.  The  United  States  simply 
cannot  take  on  single-handed  the  policing 
of  the  world.     It  is  an  impossible  task  and 


eventually  would  result  In  our  ruin.  Tb9 
people  of  Western  Europe  whom  we  are  try- 
ing to  help  cannot  be  depended  upon  for 
very  much.  Kven  though  they  ftimtsh  the 
divisions  recently  promised  to  General  Elsen- 
hower, it  isn't  enough.  Would  a  long  con- 
tinuation of  nationalistic  participation  in 
minor  wars  the  world  over  result  in  lastlnc 
peace  or  on  the  other  hand  would  such  a 
program  eventually  impoveriah  and  posslblj 
destroy  \m? 

The  men  who  ran  the  last  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  smart  and  honorable  issue  on  this 
responsibility  for  peace  question.  Instead 
they  chose  to  say.  in  effect.  "We  approve  and 
adopt  all  of  Mr.  Truman's  policies  relating  to 
foreign  affairs."  They  missed  the  boat. 
However  it  Is  not  too  late  now.  The  Amer- 
ican people  would  welcome  with  open  arms 
a  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  to  be 
adopted  in  the  next  convention  reading 
something  like  this:  "We  adopt  and  advocata 
the  principle  that  all  matters  and  questions 
relating  to  international  peace  and  the  de- 
termination and  quelling  of  aggression  ba 
left  in  the  first  Instance  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  that  our  Government  make  no 
commitment  or  comment  and  take  no  action 
relating  thereto  other  than  in  the  course 
of  the  deliberations  and  actions  of  the 
United  Nations  under  and  In  accordance 
with  its  Charter."  Mr.  Truman's  impulalve 
and  unilateral  action  in  sending  our  troops 
into  conflict  In  a  foreign  land,  without  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  and  which  has  resulted  in 
more  than  100.000  battle  casualties,  are  not 
very  popular  with  most  of  our  people  and 
they  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  Issue. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  we  might  liava 
helped  to  promote  peace  without  infringing 
on  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  ttM 
United  Nations,  but  we  muffed  It.  Any  in- 
telligent appraisal  of  the  problem  mutt  in- 
clude recognition  of  the  basic  controversy. 
The  problem  is  neither  military  nor  polltlcaL 
The  challenge  is  an  economic  one  and  w 
have  done  nothing  to  meet  it.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  the  giving  away  of  our 
money  and  natural  resources  touches  the 
underlying  trouble  at  all.  In  any  event  w 
cannot  continue  much  longer  our  give-away 
program  or  it  will  riiin  us.  Mutually  satis- 
factory and  profitable  international  trade 
relationships  are  the  most  Important  sales 
agencies  for  lasting  world  peace  and  the  in- 
doctrination of  democratic  ideals.  The  ad- 
mliUstratlon.  by  encouraging  Inflation  and 
in  faUlng  to  extend  the  operation  of  prloe 
and  wage  controls  immediately  after  the 
cessation  of  World  War  II  hostilities,  has  a 
big  responsibility  for  the  disruption  of  world 
trade.  Other  nations  have  been  unable  to 
buy  from  us  goods  they  desperately  need 
excepting  at  exorbitant  prices  which  their 
economy  cannot  afford.  We  are  pricing  oiu*- 
selves  out  of  the  market.  Not  only  are  we 
discouraging  consumption  of  our  industrial 
exports,  but  in  so  doing  we  are  incurring  re- 
sentment, ill  will,  and  s\isplclon  of  our 
motives.  Eminent  economists  have  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  that  if  we  continue  in  our 
mad  course  of  inflation  and  waste,  economlo 
chaos  in  our  land  is  bound  to  follow.  Then 
Indeed  will  we  lose  suture  ac  a  model  for 
democracy  and  as  an  example  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  free-enterprise  system  and  our 
power  to  effectively  cooperate  in  any  plan  at 
all  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

The  United  Nations  was  designed  for  par« 
ticular  purposes.  It  can  be  developed  Into  a 
strong  and  virile  agency,  but  only  if  we  are 
content  to  cooperate  rather  than  dominate. 
A  lasting  world  peace  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  a  day  or  a  year.  It  will  take  many  years, 
and  only  then  through  the  coUaboraUon  of 
all  nations,  great  and  small,  through  a 
central  body  in  which  all  have  confidence 
^and  equal  voice.    Already  the  United  Na- 
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tions  ^fi^  proved  Its  value  In  coonUnatinf 
and  determining  some  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic character.  We  have  a  good  frame- 
work to  build  on.  We  must  not  subordl- 
4iate,  belltUc.  or  abandon  the  United 
Jffatlone. 

I  for  one  am  well  satisfied  with  the  con- 
cept of  democratic  government  as  set  out 
in  our  Constitution.  I  am  satisfied  with 
otir  economic  system  and  our  way  of  life. 
I  want  to  see  them  preserved.  The  over- 
whelming thought  that  possesses  my  imagi- 
nation is  that  if  we  regard  socialism  in  any 
form  M  a  menace,  then  we  shotild  have  none 
of  it  tn  our  own  institutions.  At  one  time 
r  believed  in  public  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties. However,  developments  during  the 
Roosevelt  and  Tniman  regimes  have  demon- 
strated that  such  a  theory  may  well  lead  us 
into  all-out  socialism.  Many  people  do  not 
stop  to  thtnk  that  the  preeent  world  con- 
troversy Is  merely  a  phase  In  the  old  conflict 
between  tlks  socialistic  and  the  free  enter- 
prtse  systeaM.  Striking  at  some  soclatlstle 
govemments  and  at  the  same  time  flnanelng 
and  assisting  others  and  adopting  soetallstle 
praetlees  in  our  own  land  U  fantastlcaUy 
absurd.  Tboee  In  our  own  Oovemment  who 
prtimou  soclallstle  theories  and  ventures  are 
lust  M  great  a  menace  to  oar  free  enterprise 
system  as  are  Mr.  Stalin  and  his  crew. 

-Our  country  right  or  wrong."  yee.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  think  tliat  this  historic  motto 
sbould  be  eatesided  to  Include  passive  ae- 
ptplsnoi  at.  and  nnquestloolng  adherence 
ta,  ttoe  Impulsive  whims  of  an  incompetent 
•Ad  shallow -thinking  President  who  baa 
arrogantly  gone  beyond  the  bounds  at  his 
cofMUtntlaoal  antborlty.  Ws  must  turn 
back  to  the  United  Nations  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  United  Natkms  If  we  are  to 
save  further  tosses  in  Korea  and  elssalMire. 
Continuation  of  our  imllatsral  aetloo  In  Asia 
ean  only  be  at  enormous  coat  with  no  Indl- 
eatlon  at  any  lasting  success  or  gain.  For- 
tbsrmote.  If  a  major  canfttet  devalops  even 
the  cheapest  vletory  Imagtnahie  in  an  stomls 
and  baetsrlola0eal  war  would  only  leave  ua 
triiuiphant  amid  the  ruins  of  western  etvlll- 
lattaa.  fadng  an  impoealble  task  of  reeoo- 
structlon  and  the  consequent  ruin  at  our 
moral  character,  physical  well-being,  and 
economic  structure.  Basnamber.  we  would 
have  to  wage  such  a  war  with  very  little 
outside  assistance,  if  any  at  all. 

(Nora— This  article  was  prepared  prior  to 
the  anaouncement  by  President  Truman  that 
he  would  not  aeoept  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  President.  This  dose  not  ehango 
the  principles  Involved.  Others  win  attempt 
to  forward  the  roU  at  world  policeman  which 
Mr.  Itvman  has  created  for  ua.  We  orast 
be  aMrt  to  stop  the  contlnuatlan  of  that 
movement.) 


TW  nmi  f OT  «■  Ak  BaM  Skoald  Not 
CUm  a  Ub«d-Arts  CaHtft 


XZTBMSION  OP  RSliARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 


XH  TBS  BOU8B  OT  BXPRESSNTATIVE8 

Thursdaw.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speako*.  I  am 
▼ery  ooncerned  that  the  need  for  an  Air 
Force  base  in  the  vicinity  of  Plattstmrg, 
N.  T.,  does  not  result  In  the  closing  of 
Champlatn  College  now  located  at  that 
city. 

I  would  like  to  introduee  in  the  Rscoaa 
a  number  of  letters  I  have  reoelTed  and 
written  In  connection  with  this  problem 


and  a  statement  by  a  committee  of  ths 
board  of  trustees  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  to  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Thomas  K.  Pinletter.  As  of  today 
I  have  reoHred  no  reply  from  Governor 
Dewey  to  my  letter  to  him  mailed  May 
22. 
The  matters  referred  to  follow: 


Stats  Umiis— hi  or  Haw  Tc 

New  York.  M.  T..  AprU  17.  19iZ. 
The  BoDorable  Paamcuir  D.  BuuasvskT.  Jr., 
House  of  Kepretentativet, 
Washinifton,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ita.  BooasvBiT:  In  respoeise  to  your 
letter  at  AprU  IS  I  am  wrttlng  to  sute  that 
the  board  of  trustees  at  State  University  baa 
been  concerned  about  ttoe  poastble  loss  oC 
Cbamplain  College  through  the  desire  of  the 
Air  Faroe  to  develop  a  bomber  base  there. 

ht  a  result,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Tneeday 
the  fcrilowlng  resolution  wss  passed: 

"Heaotoed.  THat  the  president,  by  letter, 
oocnmunleatc  to  Hon.  Thomas  K.  Pinletter, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Faroe.  (1)  the  eentl- 
■ssnt  of  this  board  that  Champlaln  Oollego 
ta  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  which 
should  be  preserved,  and  that  the  taking  c€ 
Its  campus  for  an  air  bass  would  plaos  ssrloua. 
tf  not  permanent,  obstadas  in  the  way  of  Its 
preesrvatkm:  and  (8)  reoognlalng  tbs  pre- 
eminence ot  national  defense,  the  reques* 
of  thia  board  ttoat  If  there  Is  any  other  site 
which  ttoe  Air  Force  can  select  for  such  air 
base,  that  It  do  so  in  preference  to  the  re- 
capture of  the  campus  at  Champlaln  Col- 
lege." 

This  states  la  mild  form  the  feeling  of  tho 
board  membera.  It  was  so  stated  to  make 
certain  that  ttoe  Air  Force  would  not  con- 
sider it  ai:  effort  to  oppoee  the  action  If  tt 
were  deemed  necessary  to  ttos  defense  effort. 

In  addition  to  passing  ttoe  reeolutlon.  It 
was  voted  to  send  a  committee  of  ttoe  board 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  Mr.  Flnletter 
about  the  matter. 

Tours  sineanty, 

O.  C. 


SraiB  Pwwasairr  or  fttm  Toax. 

AXbuny,  N.  T..  April  It.  19S2. 
me  Honorable  FaAKKUv  D.  Booscvklt.  Ja.. 
House  0/  Kepretentatives. 

Wmthlngton,  D.  C. 

Dksb  OoNoasasMAK  Boosbvclt:  I  appreci- 
ate greatly  your  letter  of  April  16  on  my  ap- 
pointment aa  prealdent  of  State  University 
of  New  York,  and  on  other  educational  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  people  of  New  York. 

With  regard  to  Champlaln  OoUege,  a  4- 
year  liberal  arts  college  of  the  Stste  Univer- 
sity sstabllstoad  at  Plattsburg,  you  are  correct 
In  noting  that  ths  StaU  legiaiature  author- 
ised the  reoonveyance  of  the  Plattaburg  prop- 
erty if  the  Congrees  approprtates  the  large 
sum  of  money  necessary  for  the  construction 
a<  an  ah-  baas.  Thmn  have  been  three  sites 
oonsldarsd.  one  north  ol  Plattaburg.  ons  west, 
and  one  adjacent  to  the  campxis.  We  are  In- 
formed that  the  inspecting  officers  recom- 
mended the  last  because  of  the  existence  ot 
ttoe  faclUUas  formerly  owned  by  ttoe  Federal 
Oovarnment. 

At  the  mcmthly  meeting  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity board  of  tnistees  on  April  16,  1960, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

•ItesolveA.  That  the  president,  by  lettsr, 
TrtTtnm"n  *'•**•■*  to  Bon.  Tbomas  K.  Flnletter. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Faroe  ( 1 )  the  sentiment 
of  this  board  that  COiamplaln  Collage  la  an 
Institution  of  higher  learning  which  should 
bs  preserved  and  that  the  taking  of  its 
campus  for  an  air  base  would  place  serious, 
if  not  permanent,  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  preservaUon;  and  (2)  reoognlalng  tbs 
preemlnenee  of  national  detfensa,  ths  requsat 
ot  this  bottrd  that.  If  there  U  any  otbsr  site 
which  the  Atr  Force  ean  ssieet  for  such  air 
that  It  do  so  In  praforanos  to  tba  re- 


capture of  the  campus  of  Champlaln  Col- 
lege." 

This  resolution  answers,  in  part,  the  ques- 
tions you  ask.  It  suggests,  however,  that  I 
cannot  give  you  a  completely  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  the  State 
university  would  do  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
location. Prior  to  my  taking  office,  the  act- 
ing president  stated  that  every  effort  would 
be  made  to  relocate  students  and  faculty  tn 
other  units  of  the  ulversity.  Admittedly  this 
Is  a  temporary  answer.  The  administrative 
staff  has  been  studying  the  situation,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  varlsJsIes.  Champlaln  haa 
been  a  residential  college  and  about  half 
the  students  have  been  from  around  New 
York  City.  It  is  not  easy  to  create  a  new 
residential  college  for,  say,  1.000  students, 
in  a  matter  of  months,  and  be  sure  that,  in 
another  site,  you  could  rapidly  attract  that 
attendance.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that 
appropriate  accommodations  could  be  found. 

1  stand  ready  to  try  to  answer  any  further 
Inquiries  that  you  make  shout  this  or  other 
matters  relating  to  the  State  University. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  8.  Caaiaoir, 

President. 

Public  Educaxion  Assocutxom. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  AprU  21.  1952. 
Bon.  FaAMKUM  D.  BooaavxLT.  Jr.. 
Houae  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Oasc  Ma.  Roostvxlt:  We  were  glad  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  dated  April  16  and  to  know 
of  your  active  Interest  in  the  Champlaln  Col- 
lege problem. 

Mrs.  Henry  Goddard  Leach,  the  chairman 
of  oui  college  committee,  has  discussed  this 
with  Dr.  Oliver  Carmichael  and  we  have  had 
some  other  correspondence  concerning  the 
possible  closing  of  the  college.  Our  inter- 
est In  this  case  stems  from  two  sources:  our 
concern  with  education  generally,  and  our  de- 
sire Umt  the  colleges  of  New  York  SUte  b^ 
available  to  New  York  City  students  whoaa 
needs  require  them. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  general  principle 
of  cloalng  a  college  to  further  military  needa 
is  detrinvental  to  both  the  defense  effort  and 
to  education.  Certainly  the  need  for  an  air 
base  does  not  preclude  nor  lessen  the  need 
of  college  training.  We  believe  the  Issue  not 
to  be  -elther-or"  but  "both-and."  It  would 
seem  to  be  sheer  folly  to  close  Champlaln 
unless  no  other  way  could  be  found  to  build 
an  air  base. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Flnletter  did  not 
know  that  it  meant  closing  a  college.  It 
would  appear  to  be  doubtful  that  the  policy 
of  the  military  Is  to  expand  at  the  cost  Ot 
reducing  educational  facilities. 

As  you  know,  crashes  of  planes  within 
greater  New  York  have  caused  coiudderabls 
civic  invtest.  It  would  appear  to  be  doubt- 
ful whether  or  not  the  townspeople  would 
w^come  the  noise  and  hasard  of  such  a 


We  understand  too  that  the  college  buUd- 
tngs  would  bouse  only  a  minor  fraction  Ot 
ttoe  propoeed  air-base  personnel  and  that 
there  is  real  doubt  aa  to  whether  a  reduction 
tn  exi^endlturee  would  result  in  any  case. 

Champlaln  College  Is  the  only  4-year  Stata 
college  in  that  part  of  the  State  and  we  feel 
It  would  be  an  Irreparable  loea  to  the  people 
of  the  region  and  to  the  State  were  it  to  be 
doeed. 

The  support  of  the  defense  effort  depends 
upon  more  than  money.  It  also  depends 
upon  the  morale  and  welfare  of  the  people. 
To  open  a  baee  and  close  a  college  is.  we  feel 
sure,  a  poor  way  to  defend  ourselves.  The 
base  Is  a  protection  against  an  external 
enemy  but  the  college  Is  a  protection  against 
an  internal  one. 

nespectfully  yours. 

~  C.  AaMsraowQ. 


^ 


^  1-  -^ . 
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ftrATnCXKT  BT  A  COMMITm  OF  TBI  BOASO  OV 

Tnwnxa  or  th«  9tatk  Urnnxarrr  or  Nrw 

TOKK  TO   THX  HONOEABIX  THOMAS  K.  FIK- 

tXTTiB.  Washimctoit.  D.  C.  ICat  2.  1953. 

RZLATTVK     TO     THE     RKQX7K8T     OF     TH«     Am 

roBcx  rom  rax  8m  or  CHAMPuuir  Coixzos 

AT  PLATTSBXniO,  N.  Y. 

ThlA  statement  on  the  present  and  futur« 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  Champlaln  College  as  presently  situated 
Is  made  In  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  Air 
Force  will  determine  that  there  Is  an  alter- 
native and  more  siiltable  location  for  the 
proposed  air  base  In  Clinton  Coiinty.  The 
trustees  and  administration  of  the  State 
university  of  New  York,  and  the  students, 
facility,  and  staff  of  Champlaln  Colleg^^ 
as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  persons  repre- 
sented by  the  Platteburg  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee—do  not  minimize  the  requirements  of 
the  Air  Force.  The  tnistees  know  that  only 
compelling  demands  of  the  military  in  a  na- 
tional emergency  can  be  put  into  the  scales 
with  the  present  and  long-time  values  which 
flow  from  an  educational  endeavor  of  con- 
sequence in  our  democratic  society. 

Colleges  cannot  be  btillt  overnight.  They 
cannot  be  relocated  overnight.  The  extraor- 
dinary conditions  which  enabled  the  emer- 
gency college  to  go  quickly  into  operation  In 
Plattaburgh  in  1946  are  not  present  today. 
The  trustees  of  State  university  established 
the  4-year  unit  in  Plattaburgh  on  a 
permanent  basis  because  there  was  a  need 
for  It.  because  there  vras  a  "going  concern" 
In  operation,  and  because  a  large  attractive 
Bite  was  available  without  charge.  The 
former  Plattsburgh  Barracks  had  been  aban- 
doned after  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force  had  declared  they  had  no  use  for  the 
property.  It  is.  of  course,  true  that  the  deed 
of  transfer  to  the  State  contained  the  stand- 
ard recapture  clause  in  case  of  •  national 
emergency  with  provision  that  the  property 
revert  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes 
when  the  national  emergency  was  over.  The 
enabling  legislation,  passed  In  the  1952  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislatxire  permitting  the 
tnutees  to  reconvey  the  property  absolutely, 
was  made  in  response  to  an  Air  Force  request. 
The  reconveyance  will  be  made,  of  course.  If 
the  Federal  Government  asks  for  the  prop- 
erty after  appropriations  are  made  by  the 
Congress. 

Champlaln  College  was  opened  In  Septem- 
ber 1946  as  one  of  four  2-year  colleges 
known  as  the  Associated  Colleges  of  Upper 
New  York.  More  than  5,000  students  en- 
rolled at  Champlaln  In  the  following  4 
years.  All  but  a  handful  were  World  War 
n  veterans  imable  to  obtain  collegiate  edu- 
cation elsewhere. 

Beginning  In  1946  the  State  of  New  York 
studied  the  demand  for  broadened  State  re- 
sponsibility In  higher  education  through  a 
temporary  commission  on  the  need  for  a 
State  university  headed  by  Owen  D.  Young. 
The  report  of  that  commission  was  followed 
by  legislation  In  1948  creating  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  with  a  definite  responsibili- 
ty for  extending  educational  opportunities 
to  the  youth  in  New  York  State.  Notice  has 
been  trJ^en  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
State  University  of  New  York  was  created 
some  17,000  young  men  and  women  left  the 
State  to  attend  college — and  two-thirds  of 
them  went  to  publicly  supported  institutions 
In  other  States.  The  State  university  took 
over  two  recently  established  liberal  arts  in- 
stitutions, Champlaln.  and  a  college  in  Endi- 
cott,  N.  y..  in  the  south  central  part  of  the 
State;  and  acquired  and  doubled  the  size  of 
two  medical  schools  in  the  State.  All  told, 
fixate  university  is  comprised  of  33  colleges' 
and  institutes,  serving  more  than  40.000  stu- 
dents annually. 

When  Champlaln  College  became  part  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  on  July  1, 
1950,  its  program  was  extended  from  2  years 
to  i  years,  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 


The  emphasis  at  Champlaln  has  been  upon 
providing  adequate  facilities  for  liberal  stud- 
ies for  as  many  as  possible  of  the  thousands 
of  citizens  denied  such  an  education  by  eco« 
nomic  and  other  barriers.  The  program  of 
liberal  education  also  makes  adequate  pro- 
vision for  training  for  a  wide  range  of  par- 
ticular careers.  Champlaln  is  making  every 
effort  to  provide  its  students  with  the  foun- 
dation necessary  for  leadership  and  fruitftil 
endeavor  in  modem  society. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  fields: 
Art,  biology,  business,  chemistry,  economics, 
English,  history,  mathematics,  modern  lan- 
guages, music,  physics,  philosophy,  political 
science,  psychology,  and  sociology. 

One  ptirpose  in  establishing  Champlaln 
College  as  a  part  of  the  SUte  University  of 
New  York  was  to  (vovlde  liberal  aru  educa- 
tion for  students  from  throughout  the  en- 
tJ«  State  of  New  York.  That  this  has  been 
tnie  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  90  percent  of 
the  Champlaln  enrollment  is  from  counties 
outside  Clinton  County  In  which  the  u>llege 
Is  located.  Champlaln  students  come  from 
47  cotmtles  in  New  York  Stat«  as  well  as 
from  other  States  and  a  half  dcaen  for«l«n 
coim tries.  The  college  population  represenu 
many  races  and  creeds  and  all  economic 
levels — a  cross-section  of  urban  and  up-State 
population.  The  Importance  of  this  service 
to  the  entire  SUte  U  made  clearer  by 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  SUte  univer- 
sity's other  liberal  arU  college  has  no  dormi- 
tories and  is  presently  imable  to  take  care 
of  studenta  ouuide  lu  Immedlau  ares. 

In  the  autumn  of  1951  enrollment  at 
Champlaln  was  956  studenU.  Furthermore, 
applications  of  new  studenU  for  the  next 
academic  year  have  been  about  twice  as 
numerous  as  a  year  ago  ( 436  to  224 ) .  This 
Is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the  great  In- 
terest o*  high-school  officials  throughout  the 
SUte  In  the  Idea  of  public  low-cost  liberal 
arte  education. 

The  high  birth  rate  of  the  late  1030'i  and 
early  1940's  means  that  Ineviubly  all  colleges 
(Including  Champlaln)  will  be  faced  with 
much  larger  enrollments  beginning  sbout 
1956  and  continuing  for  at  least  a  decade. 
The  need  for  Champlaln  which  existed  when 
It  was  esUblished  In  1946  will  be  even  greater 
In  the  years  to  come. 

The  conclusion  of  the  trustees  must  t>e. 
therefore,  that  If  Champlaln  College  Is  taken 
as  a  site  for  an  air  base,  many  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  this  year  and  In  the 
years  to  come  will  be  denied  the  educational 
opportunity  which  the  State  University  of 
New  York  has  been  able  to  make  available. 

CoNoaias  or  thx  DivrnD  Statm, 

HOCTSS  or  RKPaXSUfTATTVIS, 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  22.  1952. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Dxwrr. 
Ttie  Governor  of  New  York. 

Albany.  N.  T. 

Mt  Deab  Oovxskob:  I  am  very  anxious 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  save  Champlaln 
College. 

As  you  probably  know.  I  have  heartily  sup- 
ported the  full  program  of  four  4-year  lib- 
eral arte  colleges  and  14  2-year  community 
colleges  throughout  the  SUte,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Toung  Commission.  I  have 
watched  with  Interest  the  esUblishmcnt  and 
development  of  the  4-year  colleges  at  Endl- 
cott  and  Plattsburg  and  the  2-year  colleges 
at  Jamestown  and  Middletown.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  of  the  State  univer- 
sity program  to  provide  low-cost  higher  edu- 
cation on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  has 
been  realized.  Just  4  of  the  18  unite  proposed 
having  come  Into  existence. 

Now  everything  must  be  done  to  prevent 
the  closing  of  one  of  these  colleges.  I  was 
disturl)ed  that  your  administration  proposed 
and  you  signed  legtelatlon  to  return  the 
Platteburg  Barracks  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  without,  at  the  same  time,  mak- 


ing any  provision  for  relocating  the  Tltal 
young  educational  institution  that  Is  Cham- 
plaln College.  Furthermore,  the  law  which 
passed  the  legislature  went  far  beyond  ths 
requiremente  of  the  "recapture  clause,"  I  am 
informed,  and  offers  to  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  the  entire  fee  in  the  Platte- 
burg Barracks  site,  while  the  most  that 
could  have  been  required  by  the  Air  Fores 
would  have  been  the  control  and  use  of  ths 
prsmlass  for  the  duration  of  an  emergency. 

I  brieve  that  the  SUte  and  communitf 
should  thoroughly  explore  the  use  of  alter- 
nate  sites  for  the  Platteburg  Air  Base.  Z 
would  like  to  know  what  you  have  dons  In 
this  regard.  If  the  Air  Force,  for  example, 
considers  the  Point  Au  Roche  site  acceptabls 
for  this  air  base,  I  would  like  to  know  If  you 
would  recommend  that  ths  SUte  acquir* 
title  to  the  land  and  offer  it  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  the  cost  at  1100  per  acrs 
would  be  about  MOO.OOO. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  duplication  ot 
the  facilities  and  buildings  of  the  oollsfs 
at  another  location  would  cost  ths  8Ut« 
•30.000.000.  By  making  it  possibls  for  tb« 
Air  Fores  to  uss  ons  ot  ths  other  sites 
available  near  Platteburg,  the  SUte  would 
save  this  imporUnt  educational  institution, 
as  well  as  iu  Investment  of  many  miiiinij 
in  the  college  buildings. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  aasursnesa 
you  have  received  from  the  Federal  Gorsm- 
ment  that,  if  the  Champlaln  College  site  Is 
taken  by  the  Air  Force,  New  York  SUte  will 
be  compensated  for  ths  ilJSOO.OOO  It  has 
spent  for  ths  conversion  of  ths  buildings  to 
college  uss. 

I  reallas  that  an  approprlaUon  for  tSt.. 
000,000  for  a  Platteburg  air  base  is  now  bs« 
fore  the  House  Armed  aarvloss  and  Appro- 
priations Committees.  Ths  Air  Force  has 
been  asked  to  testify  concerning  the  caste  of 
the  altemaUve  sites  and  It  is.  therefore,  very 
important  for  New  York  SUte  to  assist  con- 
structively so  that  the  air  bass  may  be  buUt 
without  the  loss  of  Champlaln  Collags.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have,  today,  asnt 
to  Secretary  Flnletter. 

I  hope  you  will  take  prompt  action  in  this 

matter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Fkamkum  D.  Roosxvclt.  Jr. 

CoNcaxss  or  thx  Uitird  SrAm. 
Housx  or  RxnutssNTTATiTn. 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  22.  19ii. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  K.  Fuclrtss. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  force. 

The  Pentagon.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAs  Ifx.  SxcarTAST:  It  has  been  reportsd 
to  me  that  the  three  possible  sites  for  ths 
projected  bomber  base  at  PUtteburg,  ths 
Platteburg  barracks  site  has  many  unde- 
sirable features  such  as:  high  cost  of  run- 
way construction  and  relocation  of  raU- 
roads,  ete.;  many  hazards  to  pUote  and  to  ths 
city;  no  room  for  expansion;  in  addition  to 
ending  a  fine  young  coUegs. 

Champlaln  College.  U  as  you  know,  ons 
of  the  only  two  liberal  arte  4-year  colleges 
of  the  New  York  Stete  University,  low  cost 
and  nondiscriminatory. 

The  officers  who  testified  for  the  Air  Forc« 
on  May  19  in  support  of  the  »36,000.000  ap- 
propriation for  the  Platteburg  base,  in  H  B. 
7694,  did  not  present  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  relative  cost  figures  for  the  alter- 
native sites.  I  understand  they  have  told 
the  committee  they  wUl  supply  this  Informa- 
tion in  a  few  days. 

I  am  viuily  Interested  in  seeing  that  ths 
need  for  a  new  military  base  does  not  mean 
the  elimination  of  a  coUege  so  rery  Impor- 
tant to  the  community.  Bute,  and  Nation. 
Therefore,  I  respectfully  request  you  to  di- 
rect your  staffs  to  investigate  sympathstl- 
caUy  the  possibility  of  using  the  municipal 
•Irport  at  "Point  Au  Roche  sites,  without  re- 
acquiring Platteburg  barracks 
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I  sm  ssriTu  OoTcmor  Dswsy  whether  New 
York  SUte  will  offer  to  acquire  the  land  at 
elthar  ot  ths  altsmatlve  altas  in  order  to  asvs 
the  eoUsf*-  I  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  X 
hear  anything  from  him. 

I  hops  that  you  will  continus  persoDslly  to 
Intsrest  yoursslf  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

FaainuiM  D.  Booscvslt.  Jr. 


AdtrHiet  •<  Hie  Or^uc*  Cwpt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SlIIPSON 

or  PKirMSTl.VAMIA 

III  THX  HOUSB  or  BBPaSSENTATIVES 

ThuTtdav,  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  SIMPSON  oT  PennsylvanU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rccon,  I  Include  an  ad- 
dress by  MaJ.  GeiL  E.  L.  Ford,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  Department  of  the  Army,  be- 
fore the  8t.  Loui£  Post.  American  Ord- 
nance Aandation.  St.  Louis,  on  May  S. 
1952. 

General  l^Mtl  tn  his  speech  outlines  the 
acttrltles  of  the  Ordnance  Corps,  and  In 
partloilar  emphasises  the  aim  of  the 
corps  which  Is  to  prorare  the  most  efB- 
clent  equipment  for  our  fighting  men 
while  at  the  same  time,  making  certain 
that  the  funds  appropriated  are  being 
spent  wisely. 

His  address  follows: 

X  wotild  like  you  to  think  of  my  leuiarts 
this  ercnlng  as  a  sort  of  "rspcvt  to  ths 
stockholdsrs."  As  taxpsyers.  you're  fil 
BtockholderB.  you  know.  In  one  of  ths  world's 
largest  buslitssses  ths^  Army  Ordnanes 
Corps. 

Incidentany,  I  am  a  taspsysr.  too,  and  1% 
may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that  last 
year  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  ths 
Army  paM  sa  SBttmstad  bllhoB  dollars  In 


Ws  tn  Ordnanos  fssl  a  strong  obligaOoo  to 
you.  the  American  taxpayer.  Ws.  thsrs- 
foss.  like  at  every  opportunity  to  give  you 
s  rspcrt  on  bow  your  aoooey  to  being  apmt 
and  what  to  belnc  accompltobad. 

TWO  weeks  ago  we  ware  abto  to  announee 
a  new  mcditun  gun  tank,  the  M47.  Msm- 
bsrs  of  ths  press,  and  others,  went  to  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground  to  get  a  flrst^hand  look 
and  watch  a  daoaonstratlan. 

Thsy  aU  liked  what  thsy  saw.  thsrs  wars 
even  those  who  spplauded. 

Now.  we  are  not  looking  for  applause  but  X 
admit  that  tavorahls  rscognitlon  of  our 
efforte  to  always  wslooms. 

Sines  our  primary  motlTSs  in  Ordnance  are 
to  produce  the  best  ordnance  materiel  in  the 
iporkl  for  the  finest  groiip  of  men  in  the 
world — our  American  soldiers — our  ears  are 
Boost  closely  attuned,  not  to  the  oosuxMnte 
from  the  ilde  lines,  but  from  the  front  lines. 
The  verdict  we  await  most  anxiously  Is  that 
of  the  men  who  need  and  use  our  weapons — 
the  field  soldiers  and  the  men  at  the  fight- 
ing front. 

More  pleasing  to  us  than  any  applause  is 
the  verdict  of  scceptance  of  our  ordnance 
ma^rtel  by  the  Army  field  foroea.  The  re- 
quiremente which  they  lay  down,  and  the 
rigid  standards  of  excellence  upon  which 
they  Insist,  present  the  highest  challenge  to 
our  abilities.  Our  customers,  the  troops,  set 
the  most  exacting  standards  In  the  world, 
and  considering  the  men  for  whom  we  build, 
thto  to  as  It  should  be.  Nons  among  xu  would 
havs  It  othsrwiss. 


Mow,  in  ths  period  slnoe  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea,  almost  3  years  ago. 
there  bss  been  some  general  mtounderstaud- 
Ing  with  regard  to  the  defense  program.  No 
doubt  much  of  thto  can  be  attributed  to  the 
tension  at  Uis  times  and  to  the  uncertain 
climate  of  world  affairs. 

Nsverthslsss.  I  would  like  thto  evening  to 
attempt  to  clear  up  some  of  these  misun- 
derstandings with  regard  to  Ordnance. 

It  was  Just  7  years  ago  thto  week  that 
Amariea  and  her  allies  celebrated  their  vic- 
tory on  the  Kuropsan  continent.  Though 
our  job  in  ths  Pacific  was  yet  to  be  com- 
ptetsd.  the  end  of  the  costliest  war  In  his- 
tory was  in  sight,  and  our  Nation,  with  great 
rejoicing,  turned  with  relief  to  thoughte  of 
peacetime  pursulte. 

So  relieved  was  everybody  with  the  end 
of  thto  long  and  terrible  struggle  that 
thoughte  of  continued  preparedness  were  all 
but  put  astds. 

And  yet.  today.  7  years  later,  we  are  spend- 
ing a  large  pa-t  of  air  income  under  a 
program  for  national  securtty  for  ourselves 
as  well  as  for  cerum  friendly  natlona. 

Only  a  few  predicted  thto  tragic  turn  of 
eventa,  and  to  ttoae  few.  hardly  anybody 
Itotened.  A  great  cry  went  up  to  put  away 
our  guns,  to  tnlng  our  boys  home,  and  to 
turn  our  production  facilities  to  making 
those  modem  convenlenoei  which  were  In 
short  supply  and  which  the  American  people 
have  oome  to  expect  as  a  necessary  part  of 
their  everyday  lives. 

Ttelding  to  popular  press  urs  for  rapid  ds- 
moMllaatlon  a  vast  majority  of  our  troops 
were  brought  borne  so  quickly  that  guna 
and  tenks  and  other  military  equipment  had 
to  be  left  practically  where  they  toy— In 
sesttsisd  locations  throughout  Western  Eu- 
rops  and  at  kdand  bases  sll  over  the  Pa- 
cific. 

BHtny  snougta  men  war*  ief  t  o(  the  great- 
est nUlltary  fotos  rvar  boUt  to  pick  up  ths 
pteoas.  and  our  budget  for  military  pre- 
psiniliisss  was  sharply  reduced. 

And  yet.  the  dust  of  World  War  II  had 
not  even  bssn  allowed  to  setUe  before  we 
bcaan  to  bear  **»y  rumblings  of  another 
eruption.  Faint  at  first,  but  unmtotakabto. 
thess  warning  symptoms  of  danger  were  con- 
firmed by  the  sudden  outbreak  at  hostilities 

in  Korsa. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict began  a  new  period  of  frenzied  activ- 
ity to  restore  our  military  preparedness  and 
to  repair  and  tsbuild  our  military  machine. 

Thto  period  since  June  1950  has  been  a 
very  trying  one  for  ail  of  us — and  particu- 
larly so  for  Army  Ordnance.  In  full-scale 
mobllizaUon  such  as  we  had  In  World  War 
n.  our  Job  was  to  get  all-out  production  In 
as  short  a  time  as  possible.  But  In  thto 
uncertain  period  of  partial  mobilization  we 
have  had  the  twofold  problem  of  producing 
enough  material  to  satisfy  the  Immediate  re- 
quiremente of  our  Armed  Forces  and  of  es- 
Ubllshlng  a  In-oad  production  base  capable 
of  multlplytng  our  present  measured  output 
many  times.  If  the  need  should  come. 

SUted  in  broad  and  general  terms,  ths 
otojectlves  of  Army  Ordnance,  under  the  con- 
ditions existing  today,  are: 

1.  To  produce  and  procure  new,  ntodem 
ordnance  mat*rlel  for  the  expanding  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces,  and  to  some  extent  for 
our  alllea  oveiseas. 

J.  To  reoonetltute  our  leeeive  stodn  tn 
storage  and  In  the  hands  of  troops — world- 
wide.   

3.  To  continue  and  Increase  our  progres- 
sive research  and  development  program;  and 
as  I  hsve  already  mentioned. 

4.  1Y)  get  industry  into  production  on  a 
taroad  bass,  so  It  wlU  be  In  a  position  to  ex- 
pand rapidly  to  meet  our  needs  In  an  all- 
out  moblllaatloc. 

To  aooompllsfa  these  objectives  we  havs 
been  voted  tremendous  amounto  of  money— 
amounte  so  large  as  to  staa«r  ih*  Imsglns ' 


tlon.  Thto  money  comes  from  ths  taxpayers, 
and  a  question  to  therefore  in  order  as  to 
what  to  being  done  with  It.  What  are  ws 
buying?     What  have  we  botight? 

On  the  credit  aids  of  ths  ledger,  for  one 
thing,  ws  havs  greatly  expanded  our  pro- 
duction bass.  Thto  has  been  accomplished 
through:  (1)  The  reactivation  of  over  30 
sund-by  plante.  most  of  thsse  to  make 
powders  and  explosives  tcx  ammunition  or 
anununltlon  componente.  and  to  load  ths 
componente  to  provide  complete  rounds  of 
ammunition;  (3)  by  mobilizing  Industry, 
big  business  and  snudl  business  alike,  to 
handle  the  bigger  production  requiremente: 
(3)  and  by  the  employment  and  training  of 
the  procurement  and  production  personnel 
necessary  to  carry  the  bigger  workload. 

In  addition,  on  the  credit  side,  we  have 
Increased  the  number  and  capacity  of  our 
depote  and  shops  to  handle  the  Increasing 
flow  of  supplies  and  to  carry  the  mainte- 
nance load. 

We  have  rebuilt  and  reconditioned  vast 
amounte  of  ordnance  materiel  left  over  from 
World  War  n  and  made  it  available  for  com- 
bat vae.  We  have  also  recovered  much  dam- 
aged materiel  from  the  Korean  battlefield, 
rebuilt  It  and  returned  It  to  action. 

Our  research  and  development  program 
has  been  revltallaed  and  Intensified  by  In- 
creasing the  number  and  scope  of  o\ir  oon- 
tracte  with  commercial  laboratorlas,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  Industrial  research 
concerns. 

Considerable  qtiantltles  of  new  materlrt 
have  already  been  produced  and  these  are 
coming  off  the  assembly  line  In  ever-increas- 
ing nximbers. 

In  thto  I  do  not  msan  to  Imply  that  ths 
stage  to  all  set  for  an  ImsMdtote  flood -tids 
of  arms  production.  We  stiU  have  a  big  Jote 
ahead  of  tw.  ^ 

However,  as  boom  measure  oC  the  Ordnance 
pcslOon  today,  let  me  ten  you  that — 

We  spend  nearly  25  cento  at  eytrj  defenss 
and  for^n  miltury  aid  dollar. 

We  spend  about  60  eente  of  every  Army 
doUar. 

We  are  the  largest  te<dmleal  servlee  In  ths 
Army— there  being  In  excess  of  100.000  of 
us — military  and  dvillan — ^Ic  Ordnance  to- 
day. 

We  function  in  over  100  Installatioos  and 
activities  all  over  the  country. 

Our  procurement  orders  are  averaging  mors 
than  ao.OOO  a  month. 

Tike  dollar  .value  of  these  orders  for  ttos 
current  fiscal' year  will  amount  to  at  least 
$7,000,000,000. 

Tonnage  delivered  thto  fiscal  year  at  ths 
rate  we're  going  wiU  be  sU  times  that  of  10SO 
and  twice  that  of  last  year. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  prodiwtlon, 
I  would  like  to  say  something  about  the  con- 
tribution of  the  St.  Louto  area  and  the  St. 
Louto  Ofdnaacs  District  to  ths  Ordnanos 
program. 

This  district  to  playing  a  eery  vltsl  Kds  in 
♦K^  production  of  arms  and  ammunition  in 
the  present  emergency.  Just  as  It  did  during 
World  War  II.  At  the  peak  of  activity,  in 
ths  Ordnance  small  arms  ammunition 
plante  here,  some  46.000  people  were  em- 
ployed around  the  clock. 

The  noUble  thing  about  thto  area  to  ths 
way  in  which  manufacturers  of  specialty 
products,  and  many  small  companies  with 
little  Ordnance  experience,  met  the  produc- 
tion challenge  dxirlng  World  War  n. 

nw  of  thsse  firms  had  complete  engi- 
neering staffs  capable  of  carrying  a  new  prod- 
uct through  from  the  developmental  stsges 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  mass-production 
ime.  Yet  somehow  the  conversion  was  soe- 
cessTuIIy  made — ^from  such  things  as  wemth- 
sr-strtpplng  to  such  unfamiliar  new  products 
as  morUr  shells— and  It  was  iHme  wltti  sJl 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  an  tngeukras 
people. 

And  la  reeognlttoa  of  your  work  la  this 
area,  X  must  say  that  from  ite  htHintim. 


B'jw! 
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the  Army  Ordnance  Association,  now  the 
American  Ordnance  Association,  has  been 
very  close  to  us,  particularly  In  the  technical 
fields  of  ordnance. 

The  scientists  and  engineers  of  industry 
worlElng  with  us  through  the  organization 
of  the  technical  committees  of  your  asso- 
ciation are  making  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion in  the  mobilization  of  our  scientific  and 
Indiistrlal  capacity.  It  is  they  who  are  lend- 
ing assistance  to  provide  superior  ordnance 
equipment  in  adequate  quantities  in  the 
event  our  country  must  mobilize  all  its  re- 
sources for  an  all-out  war. 

It  was  in  large  measure  because  of  the 
Industrial  potentialities  of  this  region  and 
Its  fine  record  of  accomplishment  durins 
World  War  n  that  w^en  we  decided  to  set  up 
a  commodity  center  for  small-arms  ammuni- 
tion. St.  Louis  became  the  chosen  site. 

Charged  with  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
curement and  production  supervision  of  all 
small-arms  ammunition  for  o\ir  Armed 
Forces,  the  center  opened  its  doon  Just  1 
year  ago  today. 

The  procxirement  of  small-arms  ammuni- 
tion in  the  quantities  we  need  is  a  tremen- 
dous Job.  There  is  none  of  more  vital  im- 
portance to  the  support  of  our  troops  on  the 
battlefield.  And  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
results  of  this  first  year  of  operation  have 
been  very  gratifying.  Since  December  1951, 
our  acceptance  of  the  ammunition  items  of 
procurement  through  the  center  have  met  or 
ezceedec*  the  production  schedule. 

nxim  time  to  time  we  in  Ordnance  have 
been  the  subject  of  some  discussion  on  mat- 
ters concerning  the  lag  in  arms  production, 
or  the  uae  of  weapons  and  equipment  of 
World  War  n  vintage  or  waste  In  our  pro- 
ctjrexnent. 

These  are  topics  that  are  quite  properly 
of  Interest  to  you  and  about  which  I  wel- 
come forthright  discussion  with  you. 

In  the  production  of  arms,  it's  a  long  and 
dUDcult  road  from  the  drawing  board  to  the 
battlefield.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
major  items  of  eqxiipment  which  our  Armed 
Forces  require. 

It  takes  a  long  time,  for  example,  to  de- 
velop and  build  a  new  combat  vehicle.  To 
do  the  best  job  we  ought  to  have  3  years 
at  least — think  of  that — 3  years.  And  even 
more  time.  If  new  types  of  weapons  and  fire- 
control  equipment  are  to  be  Included.  Of 
vital  importance,  too,  is  a  continued  source 
of  fiinds  with  which  to  pursue  experimental 
work  without  interruption  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  developments  of  mod- 
em technology. 

Perhaps  you  can  better  appreciate  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  long  lead  time  for  major  items 
of  ordnance  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
average  combat  vehicle  requires  about  6.000 
separate  engineering  drawings  and  that  it 
has  somewhere  between  80.000  and  90,000 
parts  as  compared  with  17,000  parts  for  the 
average  automobile. 

In  one  postwar  year,  a  leading  automobile 
manufacturer  had  a  research  budget  that 
was  five  times  greater  than  Army  Ordnance 
had  for  its  entire  tank-automotive  program. 
And  such  a  program  as  ours  includes  tanks, 
trucks,  tractors,  and  all  kinds  of  self-pro- 
pelled artillery. 

In  those  lean  years  after  the  war,  trying 
to  stretch  our  research  and  development  dol- 
lars, we  preferred  not  to  risk  our  fimds  on 
B  few  brand  new  tanks  which  we  felt  would 
become  obsolete  in  a  couple  of  years.  We 
preferred  instead  to  apply  the  major  portion 
of  our  aUotznent  on  the  development  of 
major  tank  components,  such  as  engines  and 
transmlaslons,  giina.  and  fire-control  equip- 
ment. In  these  times  of  revolutionary  de- 
velopments in  technology  and  In  the  applied 
sciences  there  is  always  the  danger  of  ob- 
solescence setting  in  before  the  paint  is 
thorovgbly  dry — as  som*  of  you  may  have 
experienced. 


At  any  rate,  we  found  ourselves  In  a  situ- 
ation in  which  we  had  no  new  tanks  much 
beyond  the  design  stage.  The  best  way  out 
of  this  predicament  seemed  to  l>e  to  gamble 
on  a  short  cut  by  telescoping  our  normal 
development  and  service  testa  which  would 
have  consumed  many  precious  months. 

We  took  this  gamble  with  the  M47  me- 
dium tank  and  it  has  paid  off.  It  took  only 
10  months — not  3  years — from  the  initial  de- 
cision to  build,  until  the  first  production 
models  rolled  off  the  assembly  line.  Then 
came  the  Job  of  eliminating  the  inevitable 
"bugs."  which  has  now  been  accomplished, 
and  necessary  modifications  to  those  already 
produced  will  have  been  completed  in  the 
near  future. 

This  gamble  has  given  us  new  tanks  and  a 
lead  on  production  of  about  a  year — thereby 
greatly  strengthening  our  military  posture. 

In  the  M47  we  have  a  tank  that  is  more 
heavily  armored,  and  armed  with  a  gtm  of 
higher  velocity,  than  any  other  medium  tank 
known.  Its  Improved  ordnance-continental 
air-cooled  engine  of  810  horsepower,  in  com- 
bination with  the  Allison  crossdrlTe  trans- 
mission, give  It  a  flexibility  of  operation 
which  will  enable  It  to  outmaneuver  any 
known  enemy  tank  on  the  battlefield. 

We  do  not,  however,  regard  the  M47  as  the 
best  tank  of  which  we  are  capable.  It  a 
more  accurate  to  say  that  it  is  an  interim 
vehicle  and  a  prelude  to  better  things  to 
come. 

Now,  when  the  outbreak  came  in  Korea, 
we  were  saddled  with  large  stocks  of  ma- 
teriel left  ever  from  World  War  n. 

Most  of  this  was  good  equipment.  It 
could  be  reconditioned  for  service.  As  a 
part  of  our  general  rebuild  program,  we 
began  our  operation  roll -up  in  the  Pacific 
In   1948.  long  before  the  Korean  action. 

Through  "operation  roll -up"  we  recovered 
and  rebuilt  enormous  quantities  of  ordnanca 
materiel  that  had  had  to  be  virtually  aban- 
doned on  World  War  n  battlefields  because 
of  too-rapid  demobilization. 

This  operation  has  enabled  us  to  supply 
our  forces  in  Korea  with  84  percent  of  their 
general-purpose  vehicles,  38  percent  of  their 
tanks,  68  percent  of  their  artillery,  and  70 
percent  of  their  Infantry  weapons. 

The  importance  of  these  supplies  to  our 
forces  in  Korea  at  their  most  critical  time 
cannot  be  overemphasized,  and  the  savings 
in  equipment  costs  and  in  transportation 
fronx  the  United  States  can  be  measured  in 
billions  of  dollars. 

With  respect  to  military  waste,  we  in 
ordnance  have  made  mistakes,  and  it  is 
probably  inevitable  that  we  may  make  more. 

A  certain  amount  of  waste  in  any  opera- 
tion is  almost  certainly  unavoidable.  We 
have  it  in  the  service — Just  as  you  have  it 
in  industry,  and  as  the  scope  of  our  Defense 
efforts  has  expanded,  the  sources  of  waste 
have  become  proportionately  magnified. 

However,  to  those  of  us  responsible  for 
any  phase  of  the  Defense  effort,  waste,  in 
any  form,  is  an  exasperation.  It  dilutes  the 
effectiveness  of  our  efforts,  and  it  costs  um 
money. 

The  Army  has  always  had  a  continuous 
program  for  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
the  increase  of  efficiency. 

Though  much  of  current  program  is  tliere- 
fore  not  new,  our  efforts  at  economy  have 
been  augmented  with  a  special  "cost  con- 
sciousness" campaign  which  was  launched 
last  spring. 

Studies  relative  to  the  elimination  of 
waste  had  indicated  that  much  could  be 
accomplished  by  development  of  a  certain 
attittide  toward  costs  on  the  part  of  all 
peraonneL 

In  developing  this  attitude  we  have  sought 
to  create  in  the  minds  of  all  an  awareness 
of  the  need  for  securing  the  maximum  value 
out  of  every  military  dollar. 


The  results  from  these  efforts  have  been 
most  encouraging,  and  it  Is  expected  that 
we  will  continue  to  reap  good  benefits  from 
the  program  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

As  I  see  it.  though,  when  we  are  talking 
about  economy  and  "cost  consciousness," 
we  are  really  Ulking  about  good  manage* 
ment.  Oood  management  means  economy— 
and  when  we  practice  good  management,  w 
are  striking  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
waste — elimination — at  the  same  time  solv- 
ing many  other  problems  as  well. 

We  are  practicing  good  management  when 
we  engage  in  our  program  of  standardisation 
of  vehicles  and  equipment — we  are  prac- 
ticing good  management  when  we  attempt  to 
repair  and  rebuild  all  the  equipment  for 
which  there  is  a  potential  need — we  ar« 
practicing  good  management  when  we  en- 
gage in  salvage  operations  through  which 
we  reclaim  any  materials  for  revise,  and  sell 
that  which  is  otherwise  waste. 

Oood  management  means  the  thrifty  con- 
trol and  administration  of  the  small  as  wall 
as  the  large  amounts  of  mon«y.  It 
supply  discipline  with  respect  to  the 
driver  and  the  wrench,  as  well  as  the  rifie  and 
the  truck.  It  means  the  right  number  of 
people  assigned  to  each  task,  not  too  many, 
not  too  few.  It  means  the  full  utilization 
of  all  personnel  and  a  full  day's  work.  Theae 
things  we  practice  in  ordnance  today. 

Now.  in  our  production  for  defense,  co- 
ordination has  been  a  great  challenge  be- 
cause we  have  wanted  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
all  at  once. 

One  of  our  goals  has  been  to  get  produc- 
tion without  undue  interference  with  our 
national  economy  and  to  avoid.  Insofar  aa 
possible,  any  undue  dislocations  to  industry. 

Another  of  our  goals  has  been  to  so  ac- 
curately estimate  our  material  needs,  par- 
ticularly for  the  scarce  strategic  materials, 
that  no  more  Is  diverted  from  oxir  peacetime 
industries  than  is  absolutely  essential.  We 
want  enough  to  meet  our  reqtiirementa,  but 
no  more. 

We  have  attempted  to  gage  our  produc- 
tion so  that  immediate  requirements  will 
be  met  but  not  exceeded  to  an  extent  that 
our  resources  will  be  squandered  on  obso- 
lescence. . 

We  have  attempted  to  prepare  a  budget  } 
that  U  economical,  yet  sufflciently  adequate 
to  do  the  Job  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  of 
production  and  materials. 

We  have  soxight  to  build  an  expandable 
production  base  that  will  be  sxiffldently  ade- 
quate to  oope  with  any  future  need. 

In  all  of  these  endeavors,  the  furnishing 
of  superl(»'  ordnance  on  a  timely  basis,  at 
the  most  economical  cost,  has  continued  to 
be  our  prime  objective. 

To  be  able  to  do  all  of  these  things  at 
once  has  demanded  the  highest  skill  in  oo- 
ordlnatior. 

In  surveying  the  results  of  our  efforts  to 
do  these  things  during  the  past  year-and-a- 
half,  there  is  no  question  but  that  our  posi- 
tion in  ordnance  has  vastly  improved.  We 
have  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  pro- 
duction, but  what  Is  more  important,  wt 
have  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  "mak- 
Ing  ready."  We  have  accomplished  much  in 
the  way  of  designing  and  engineering,  at 
tooling  up,  of  organizing  and  recruiting,  of 
testing  and  modlflcatlon,  of  starting  ma- 
terials through  the  production  proceea.  and 
of  all  the  other  preliminary  tasks  that  have 
to  be  done  before  the  production  llnee  mn 
rolL 

As  we  gain  in  experience,  we  Improve  in 
management.  Aa  we  gain  in  management, 
we  improve  in  efficiency.  As  we  gain  in  effi- 
ciency, we  improve  In  coordination.  And  aa 
we  improve  our  coordination,  we  pick  up 
speed.  '  '~ 

How  much  of  the  total  distance  have  w 
covered?    Well,  that  depends  upon  what  la 
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considered  to  be  the  end  of  the  road.  Our 
responsibilities  to  our  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
our  Nation,  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  heavy  for  some  time  to  come.  But  by 
working  together  with  you  in  industry — In 
the  future  as  in  the  past — I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  we  will  win. 


Aaotker  GrAaAo'tc  Booidofflc? 


EXTENSION  OF  REldARKS 

I  or 

HON.  HAROLD  COSTLRTAG 

or  vsw  Tom 

DC  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT A'lTVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  08TERTA0.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  House  a 
project  of  the  New  York-New  England 
Interagency  Committee  which  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  boondoggle  of  monstrous 
proportions. 

The  project  Is  ostensibly  a  survey  of 
county  needs  and  related  data  for  con- 
servation and  improvement  of  farm  land 
and  for  certain  water- utilization  prac- 
tices, and  Is  being  conducted  through 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration and  Sou  Conservation  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  Members  of  this  body 
know.  Is  one  of  the  cooperating  agencies 
of  the  Interagency  committee,  the 
others  being  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Interior,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Security  Agency — a 
behemoth  of  a  ccunmlttee  if  ever  there 
was  one. 

Farmers  In  my  district  who  have  been 
asked  to  cooperate  in  this  latest  project 
of  the  interagency  committee  have  writ- 


ten to  me  in  dismay  and  exasperation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  being  asked  to  fill 
out  a  questionnaire  which  Includes  more 
than  120  questions,  and  every  one  of  the 
questions  requires  answers  under  8  to  10 
or  more  different  headings,  so  that  in 
the  aggregate  the  farmers  are  required 
to  make  and  set  down  from  1,000  to  1,500 
calculations.  Moreover,  every  one  of 
these  questions  requires  exhaustive 
studies,  measurements,  analyses,  obser- 
vations, forecasts,  and  slide-rule  calcu- 
lations, so  that  a  farmer  who  wished  to 
answer  them  accurately  would  be  obliged. 
I  believe,  to  devote  at  least  a  month's 
time  to  this  questionnaire  alone. 

I  wish  to  append  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  single  page 
from  this  questionnaire,  in  order  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  may  have  an 
idea  as  to  what  this  mammoth  inter- 
agency committee,  throiigh  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  re- 
questing that  the  farmers  do.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  one  pase  only,  of  a 
nine-page  questionnaire.  In  all  con- 
science, I  do  not  see  how  a  fanner  could 
possibly  have  time  to  plant  and  harvest 
and  market  his  products,  let  alone  keep 
the  books  he  is  required  to  keep  for  oth- 
er Government  purposes,  including  his 
inccKne  tax,  if  he  is  also  irequired  by  his 
Government  to  supply  such  fantastically 
exhaustive  figures  and  information 
about  his  farm. 

First,  however,  I  wish  to  include  at 
this  point  a  typical  letter  from  a  farmer 
in  my  district,  who  is  genuinely  alarmed 
about  the  steady  expansion  of  Federal 
p>ower  over  the  farmei*s  of  America,  and 
whose  alarm  has  risen  several  degrees  as 
a  result  of  this  questionnaire. 

My  constituent  writes  in  part: 

This  is  in  regard  to  the  enclosed  survey, 
which  is  being  promoted  by  the  New 
BngUnd-New  York  Interagency  Committee 
through  the  PUA  and  the  8oU  Conservation 
Service. 


After  looking  this  survey  questionnaire 
over,  I  thinir  you  Will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  asinine  and  misleading 
things  that  has  been  brought  up  yet.  There 
isn't  a  question  In  it  that  can  be  answered 
acctirately,  but  they  can  be  interpreted  any 
way  that  anyone  ndght  see  fit. 

It  is  a  crime  that  Federal  money  and  per- 
sonnel is  being  used  for  such  ptirpoees.  It  Is 
strong  grounds  for  a  thorotigh  investi- 
gation. 

I  thotight  that  the  Family  Farm  Policy  Re- 
view was  about  as  misleading  and  worth- 
l«es  as  anything  could  get.  but  this  survey 
makes  that  look  lilce  a  sissy. 

I  was  asked  to  meet  with  the  PlIA  Com- 
mittee when  they  filled  out  the  water-basin 
survey.  They  all  agreed  (orally)  that  it  waa 
worthless,  but  \7ent  right  ahead  and  filled  it 
out  They  asked  me  some  questions.  I  told 
them  that  the  questions  coiild  not  be  an- 
swered accurately,  but  they  put  down  infor- 
mation anyway.  Things  are  getting  pretty 
bad  when  farmers  (who,  of  course,  are  be- 
ing paid)  wlU  do  ansrthing  they  are  told  to 
do. 

I  wish  that  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  l>e  broken  down  and 
decentralized  and  that  it  be  required  that 
anything  pertaining  to  agrlctUture  be  rout- 
ed through  the  SUte  coUege  of  agriculture. 
State  committees  could  be  appointed  that 
have  no  strings  tied  to  them.  Very  Uttle 
good  is  ever  going  to  come  out  of  straight- 
line  paid  local  committees.  *  *  *  I  hate 
to  see  agriculture  undermined  as  it  Is  being 
undermined  today. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  letter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  wish  now  to  Include  one 
page — a  single  page,  of  the  nine -page 
questionnaire  about  which  he  Is  writing. 
I  would  not  take  the  Government's  mon- 
ey or  the  space  in  the  Congressiomal 
Rfcord  to  include  the  entire  question- 
naire. Just  as  I  do  not  believe  we  should, 
at  this  time,  when  this  country  is  stag- 
gering under  a  burden  of  unavoidable 
taxes,  divert  bureaucratic  time  and  mon- 
ey to  the  perpetration  of  a  gigantie 
boondoggle  such  as  this  appears  to  be. 

The  first  page  of  the  questionnaire 
follows: 


CoKfify  needs  and  related  data  for  eons  erratton  and  improvement  of  farm  land 


Date 


State 


County 


{                 Prsctiee 
te) 

Eftlmatst  sod  basic  data 
(b) 

Amoant 

needed  as 

of  Jan.  1. 

lasa 

(c) 

Installa- 
tion cost 
par  unit 

(c)  X  (d) 

(not  for 

county 

office  use) 

{•) 

Established 

to  Jan.  1, 

1052 

Establish- 
ment next 
aOyeara 

cost 
needed  as 
incentive 
aasistanoe 

(h) 

1     T^rTAf^K 

Btsndsrd  TenseSB  are  ebaaneli  or 
systems  of  chamiels,  with  tupportini 
rklgw  oo  tbe  lower  side,  ooostructed 
across  Um  slope  to  oootroi  the  flow  of 

erostoo  to  ■  mlniiDQin.  or  to  prevent 
eioesi  ruQ-ofl  (rom  flowing  oo  lower 
lylnc  laod.  (Eidude  all  tenares  buOt 
ftirdrainsM.  Report  these  In  Table  i. 
Form  N-l-lV-1.) 

L  %  of  1»4S  cropland  stiU  needing  standard 

terraces:  (a) %i(b)                ,..  ,    - 

1M6  cropland 
n.  Average  toet  per  aon  terraced feet 

t 

Acres 

X  Dirersloni  (dltcbes,  dftee,  tefracee): 

Pivflnfcna  are  ehsnncli  wiUi  a  sapport- 
kif  rid«e  oe  Um  lower  ride  eoostnieted 
scTOSi  tbe  ilqpe  to  Intercept  and  divert 
eseesi  ran-off  and  redura  erotiioD  to  a 
mntanuin.  or  prevent  esoni  run-ofl 
from  Bowtnf  on  lower  Ivtnc  areas. 
<Sielude  aU  diversions  boUt  for  drain- 

I.  Lloesr  feet  sUU  needed 
IL  Avencenumbereo.  yds.  p«ft.^eii.y(u. 

m.  %  OB  eroptaad %         _ 

-Tiy-" 

a,  BprcMlers  (dltcbea,  dlkea  and  tenaaes): 

Spreaders  are  devloee  lor  distribating 
watsr  uniiormly  from  a  channel.  Tbej 
■ay  be  ringle  •tmotarw  or  a  sarlM  of 

L  Number  of  etrxictareestOlneedsd 
XL  %  CO  cropland % 

in.  %oo  noncrop  pasture— —% 

Btrnotorw 

zcvm — ^App.' 
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CottHtjf  MMd*  mna  related  4mtm  for  eoiuervUon  tmd  improvement  of  form  Im4— OantlntMd 


Htmcim 


<^ 


4.  Permanent  sod  waterway: 

4A.  Natural: 

Natoral   lod   watarwaya   atw 

ooorKs  or  dtawa  allowad  to 

DDdar  peraMUMDt  TafBtative  cover  in 
order  to  provide  a  tu»  mean*  ol  mo- 
efl  dispoaal  and  iiuffd  against  the  far- 
■latkA  of  pdliee  at  these  hMatieaa. 

<B.  Bstabliahed  by  saedinf  or  nddlng  only: 

These  aia  watarooonsa  or  draws  eaUb- 
Uebed  by  seeding  or  soddlnt  to  per- 
aoBoent  vfeftlr*  eorer  ki  or«ler  to 
proTids  a  safe  means  of  nm-ofl  dJa- 
poaal  and  faard  afcataut  (annatiaa«f 

^  ^      SnlBes  at  Oieae  kMationa. 

IB  (1).  On  crophBd 


4B  (9.  Ob  BMurop  pMtoM 


40.  Kstabttebed  by  flDing  or  shaping  and  seed- 
iDg  or  soddtar 

Thm  tn^itoagtwtTt  MtabiWMd  by 

taOmt  or  shaidng  as  neoeasary,  or 
eanstmcting  earth  channels,  bout  tat 
aooordaoee  with  a  designed  eroaa- 
■e^Mi  «*4  nrotaettog  by  seeding  or 
sodding  with  permanent  Tsgetaltva 
cover,  to  dispose  d  snrpias  water 
iDChidinf  nuHilf  tn»D  cn^OB  •oolrol 
faoilitiae  such  as  ditches,  diveraittia. 
terraeee,  etc.,  wHh  a  mlninnui 
.^   -»      amoDntoreroaioo. 

40.  Q).  On  noaonp  pMton 


Sstimatas  and  baaie  data 


(b) 


L  Acres  of  natmal  sod  water  ways  lUU  naadod 

on  all  cropland. 
n.  Average  width  of  waterway feet 


Amount 

needed  so 

of  Jan.  1, 

190 

(e) 


tkneeat 
MroBlt 


(d) 


I.  Acreage  of  cropland  (on  av.)  which  can  ba 
served  Wf  osm  aera  of  this  kind  of  waterway 


n.  %  of  1M9  cropland  which  itill  needs  this  kind 
of  waterway  installed: 

(») %X(b)       ^-(c)  _^ 

,„  .,     .  1»49  cropland  Acrea 

uL  Need  tor  this  kind  of  waterway  on  cropland 

rv.  Uaemi  tmt  of  tbfe  kted  af  waterway  sUll 
Deeded  oo  cnplaod  _____^___  feet 


L  Kxtent  of  this  kind  of  waterway  still  needed 

en  noncrop  pasture. 
U.  Average  width  of  waterway fe«t 


L  Acreage  of  cropland  (on  av.)  wbieb  can  ba 
■erved  by  one  acre  of  thb  kind  of  wat«>- 
way 


&  Tlumes,  cfantee,  and  other  constructed  out- 
lets for  water  channels. 
TheM  are  eooitnicled  etaannaiB  or  itnio- 
tarsB  therein  (or  the  purpose  of  disfM» 
ing  of  ron-off  f^om  eroslan  control 
MtttlsB.  sneh  se  dlversiau,  terraeaa, 
ate.,  with  a  minlmafli  of  rrrwtwi. 
(ExiDinde  all  ciuainels  and  strnetuna 
boot  fer  dninage  only.  Beport  theaa 
to  Table  1,  Form  N-A-IV-1.) 


n.  %  of  1M»  cropland  which  still  needathia  kind 
of  watoway  installed: 
W %  X  (b) .  ie), 


m.  Need  for  thfe  kind  of  watarway  on  erooland 
(He  + 1)  ^^^ 

IV.  Linear  feet  of  thfe  kind  ef  watarway  still 
needed  on  cropland  _______  feat 


Acrea 


Acrw 


L  Xxtent  et  this  kind  of  wUarwiy  itiB 
an  noacrop  pasture 

n.  Average  width  of 


I.  Unear  feet  of  channel  sCffl  needed 
n.  Nomber  of  strnctoraa  still  needad 

in.  %  on  cropland % 

rv.  %  on  noncrop  pasture ,  % 


▲cna 


Acrsa 


mtw 


ooonty 
eOeeasa) 


(a) 


EstaMfeliad 
to  Jan.  1, 


(T) 


■stabUsh- 


IDyaafa 


(B) 


liaft. 


Number 


C  Krosion  control  dams: 

Sroeion  control  dams  are  artiflotel 

Btnictions  considered  to  be  of  a  pei^ 
manent    nature,    used    tor    channel 
it&billzation,  golly  control,  and  im- 
pounding water 
•  type 


6B.  NoMtorage  typK 

(X)  Bock  and  bruah  dams 


O)  SmaO  checks  and  goDy  piuga 


L  %  «(  MM  ferra  land  sTiU  naedii« 
type  eroaion  control  damr 

(a) %  X  (b) _^  .  (c) 

IMOIannknd       Acnaga 

n.  Average  acreage  bcnofltf^  per  dam 
UL  Nnmher  dams  needed  (Ic  -f-  II) 

IV.  At.  dfes  dam  needed  (earth) 


cu.  yds.  per  dam 


L  Total  number  of  dams  still  needed 
U.  Averwe  amount  of  rock 

needed  per  dam eo. 


yds. 


L  Total  number  of  these  still  needed 
n.  Average  aaooat  of  eonatructton 

material  needed  per  structure ^sa  y^ 


filprap: 

Biprvf  is  broken  itone  placed  on  earth 
wiitltia  Mieh  as  the  (ace  of  a  dam  or 
bank  of  a  stream  for  their  protection 
against  the  action  of  water;  also  applied 
to  bruah  or  pole  mattreasM,  or  brasii 
and  stone,  or  other  similar  materials 
naed  for  soil  erosion  control. 


8.     Stream  or  shore  oontni  (exclude  iMvigabfe 

streams): 
tA.  Stream  channel  improvement: 

This  is  the  preparation  of  a  stream 
ehgnnel  that  has  been  properly  d«- 
signed  in  sooordance  with  specific 
standards. 
•B.  Strcam  hank  and  shore  eraskm  eaatrsh 

This  is  the  ve«etative  or  macfaanicaJ 
control  of  erodible  stream  banks  and 
pond,  lake,  or  ocean  shorea  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  valuable  farm  land  and 
to  eliminate  siltation  of  downstream 
■"-•—■  «»ter  tocUtiea.  It  iMtadea  sapport 
Measures  adjacent  to  stream  banks. 
^  Exclude    riprap    (practice    7)    and 

woody  plantings  (practice  28E). 


L  Number  of  projects  stil  needed 
n.  Average  slse  of  project aq.  ydst 


Tf 


PwesBtgf 


Number 


Number 


L  Miles  of  channel  imiMt>Tement  stiD  needed 


t  Nmnber  of  projects  stfll  needed  (If  both  banks 

of  a  stream,  count  aa  3  proieets) 
U.  Average  number  of  rods  of  stream  bank  or 
shore  line  par  project rods 


Number 


Miles 


Nomhsr 
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Unitotioa  ftf  Dcbfttt  b  SUte  LcfbUtves 


KZTSaiSION  OP  RKIiIARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  OOMMmLtMiVt 

Df  THI  fflDCATI  OP  THK  UNTRD  8TATIS 

Thursday.  June  S.  1952 

Ur.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riooed  a  chart  sxun- 
marlzing  the  rules  on  limitation  of  de- 
bate in  each  of  the  State  senates  and  the 
unicameral  chamber  in  Nebraska.  This 
very  excellent  summary  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Will  Maslow.  director  of  the  Amerl- 
ean  Jewish  Congress'  Commission  on 
Law  and  Social  Action.  It  is  ironical  to 
Dot«.  Mr.  President  that  many  of  the 
States  whose  Senators  have  opposed  ef- 

fectlTe  llmiUUoD  of  debate  here  In  the 
Senate,  have  most  effectlTe  niles  limit- 
ing debate  in  their  own  upper  chambers. 
uaoTATioM  or  OBaATw  m  assnwyair  ■tatb 


Forty-flTe  out  of  the  forty -eight  States, 
either  by  the  prerlotis  question  or  other 
parliamentary  devices,  forbid  filibuster- 
ing in  their  upper  chambers. 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question 
by  majority  vote  is  qjeciflcally  author- 
ised in  22  States — Callfamla,  Colorado. 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Kentucky.  Louisiana. 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri.  Mon- 
tana. Nerada.  New  Mexico.  New  York. 
Oidahoma.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  South 
Dakota.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Washington. 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  In  an  ad- 
ditional 15— Arizona.  Arkansas.  Idaho, 
nilDois.  Indiana.  Kansas,  Massachusetts. 
Mississippi,  New  Hampshire.  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakoto,  Ohio.  Rhode  Island. 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — the  previous 
question  is  specifically  authorized  but  the 
rule  does  not  state  the  size  of  the  major- 
Ity  required.  It  Is  apparent,  however, 
from  the  other  rules  in  these  State  man- 
uals that  a  simple  majority  is  all  that  is 
required.  In  addition  to  these  37  States, 
one  State — Nebraska — provides  for  the 
previous  question  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  those  elected. 

In  four  States — Delaware,  norida, 
Maryland,  and  Maine — there  is  no  rule 
fixing  debate  but  there  are  provisions 
that  standard  manuals  of  parliamentary 
procedure  shall  govern  when  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  standing  rules.  Rob- 
ert's Rules  of  Order  and  other  compara- 
ble manuals  forbid  filibustering  or  ob- 
structive techniques  and  give  the  pre- 
siding officer  effective  powers  to  prevent 
such  tactics.  Two  States — ^Utah  and 
Vermont — ^>eclflcally  forbid  the  previ- 
ous question  but  Robert's  Rules  of  Or- 
der Is  specifically  made  applicable  so 
that  they  might  be  added  to  the  four 
States  listed  above  which  tf  ectively  pre- 
vent filibustering. 

Finally,  South  Carolina,  which  pro- 
vides for  limitation  of  debate  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  limits  debate  to  2  hours  on 
any  one  bill,  an  effective  protection 
against  obstruction. 

Of  the  remaining  three  States.  Ala- 
bama has  a  rule  which  is  almost  Identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, namely,  providing  for  limitation  of 


debate  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all 
elected  members.  Connecticut  forbids 
the  previous  question  and  has  no  other 
rule  to  limit  debate.  New  Jersey  like- 
wise has  no  effective  rule  except  per- 
haps the  provision  that  no  State  sen- 
ator may  speak  more  than  three  times 
ou  any  subject. 

The  annexed  chart  summarizes  the 
relevant  rules  for  each  State  senate  and 
the  unicameral  chamber  in  Nebraska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoM.  as  follows: 

LncrraTioir  or  Dbatb  xx  Statb  SsNATsa 

1.  Alabama  (1951) :  Debate  may  be  limited 
by  a  vote  of  two-tlilr<la  of  aU  the  elected 
membera  upon  a  motion  to  that  effect  of- 
fered by  the  coaimltt«e  on  rulat  (rule  19). 
Mo  member  ahall  speak  more  than  twice  on 
tinj  queation  under  debate,  and  none  ahall, 
without  leave  of  the  aenate.  oonavuxxe  noore 
thsui  1  hour  each  time  (rule  S7) . 

2.  Arizona  (1951);  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (r\ile  XVII).  Preaumably  require* 
majority  vote.  Jeffenon'a  Manual '  governs 
when  not  Inconslatent  (rule  XXZX). 

S.  Arkanaaa  ( 1961  > :  Prerloua  queation  au- 
thorised If  seconded  by  at  least  five  members 
(rule  XV).  Presumably  requires  majority 
vote.  Dilatory  motions  forbidden  (rule  XIV. 
aec.  IB). 

4.  CalUomla  (1951):  Prevloua  quesUon 
authorised  by  majority  vote  (rule  41). 

i.  Colorado  (1081) :  Previous  question  au- 
thoiissd  by  majority  vote  (rule  IX,  subdivi- 
sion 3) .  Debate  may  be  limited  not  leaa  than 
1  hour  after  adoption  of  motion  to  that  ef- 
fect by  majority  vote  (riUe  EX,  S). 

e.  Connecticut  (19A1):  Ko  previous  ques- 
tion allowed  (rulings,  p.  83).  No  member 
may.  without  leave,  speak  more  than  twice 
on  aame  queation  ( rule  11).  Remarka  must 
be  germane  (r\Ulnga,  p.  44). 

7.  Delaware  ( 1951 ) :  Robert's  Rules  of  Or- 
der, Revised,'  to  settle  all  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure (rule  3S). 

8.  Florida  (1961) :  A  senator  may  not  apeak 
longer  than  30  mlnutea  nor  more  than  twice 
on  any  one  queation  without  leave  of  the 
senate  (rule  SO).  Jefferson's  Manual'  gov- 
erns whenever  appUcable  and  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  atandlng  rulea  (rule  77). 

9.  Oeorgla  (1951-62):  Previous  (luestion 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  6S).  All 
individual  speeches  on  bills  and  resolutions 
ahall  be  limited  to  30  mlnutea  unleaa  by 
leave  of  the  aenate  (rule  16).  The  president 
of  the  aenate  "ahall  In  his  discretion  sus- 
pend Irrelevant  debate  and  command  silence 
whenever  he  may  deem  it  needful"  (rule  1). 

10.  Idaho  (1947):  Prevloua  queation  au- 
thortsed  (rxile  4).  presumably  by  majority 
vote.  Oeneral  rules  of  parliamentary  prac- 
tice >  to  govern  In  all  cases  not  provided  for 
(rule  23) 

11.  Illinois  (1951):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  54).  No  senator  may  speak 
more  than  IS  minutes  at  any  one  time  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate  (rule  33). 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order '  govern  provided  not 
Inconsistent  (rule  72). 

12.  Indiana  (1949) :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  17).  presumably  by  majority 
vote.  Jefferson's  Manual  *  applies  to  all 
points  not  covered  (rule  62). 

18.  Iowa  (1951):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  12) .  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order  >  govern  where  not  Inconsist- 
ent (rule  42). 

14.  Kansas  (1948):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  27),  apparently  by  majority 
vote  (rule  20).  No  senator  may  speak  more 
than  twice  on  the  same  day  on  the  same  sub- 
ject without  leave  of  the  Senate  (rule  7). 
Rol>ert'B  Rules  of  Order  *  apply  whenever 
Senate  rules  do  not  apply  (rule  70). 


*  See  appendix  for  relevant  excerpts. 


16.  Kentucxy  (1950):  Prevloiis  question 
authorized  by  majority  of  senators  voting 
(sec.  80). 

16.  Louisiana  (1948):  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  17).  De- 
bate may  be  limited  by  majority  vote  so  that 
no  senator  shall  apeak  longer  than  1  hour  at 
one  time  without  leave  (rule  9). 

17.  ICalne  (1961) :  No  rule  on  limitation  of 
debate  but  Reed 'a  Rulea  and  Ciishing's  Law 
and  Practice  to  govern  whenever  applicable 
and  not  inconsistent  with  standing  rulea 
(nile  87) 

18.  Maryland  (1950):  Jefferson's  Manual* 
to  govern  when  not  Inconsistent  with  stand- 
ing rules  (rule  92). 

19.  Massachusetts  (1951-62):  Debate  may 
be  closed  not  less  than  1  hour  after  adop- 
tion of  motion  to  tliat  effect  (rule  47). 
presumably  by  majority  vote.  Cushlng's 
Manual  shall  govern  when  not  Inconsistent 
with  standing  rules  (rule  82). 

20.  Michigan  (1951-52) :  Prevlotis  ques- 
tion authorized  by  majority  vote  of  the  aena- 
tora  present  and  voting  (rule  66). 

21.  Minnesota  fl861) :  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  24).  Jef- 
ferson's Manual  >  to  govern  when  not  incon- 
sistent with  standing  rules  (rxUe  61), 

22.  Mississippi  (194S-62):  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  (rule  65),  presumaldj  bf 
majority  vote  since  Rules  of  United  Stats* 
House  of  Representatives  govern  on  aU  "uss- 
tlons  not  In  conflict  with  rules  (rule  60). 

23.  Mlssoiui  (1951) :  Previoiu  question  av- 
thorlzed  by  mcjority  vote  (rule  76). 

94.  Montana  (1961) :  Previous  question 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  XIV).  No 
Senator  shall  speak  more  tha  twice  in  any 
one  debate  on  the  same  day  and  t.t  the  same 
stage  of  the  bill  in  exclusion  of  those  who 
have  Dot  spoken  (rule  xn.  4). 

25.  Nubraska  (1950) :  Previous  question  au- 
thorlaed  by  majority  of  elected  members 
(rule  10.  sec.  0).  Oref^'s  Handbook  shaU 
govern  when  not  inconsistent  (nil  1).  :  o 
member  shall  speak  mere  than  twice  upon 
any  one  question  during  one  legislative  day 
(rule  4,  t>ec.  10) .  Bach  day  ahall  be  consid- 
ered a  legiaUtlve  day  unleas  majority  votes 
otherwise  (nile  7,  aec.  6). 

28.  Nevada  (1951) :  PreTlous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (ru'e  18) .  Mason's 
Mantuil  ahall  govern  (rule  56). 

27.  New  Hampahire  (1951) :  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  (rule  9)  presumably  by  ma- 
jority vote.  No  member  shall  speak  mora 
than  twice  on  same  question  on  same  day 
without  leave  (rule  4). 

28.  New  Jersey  (1951):  No  senator  shall 
speak  more  than  three  times  "on  any  sub- 
ject of  debate"  without  the  leave  of  the  sen- 
ate (rule  47) . 

20.  New  Mexico  (1961-63) :  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  on  den*  and  at  majority  of 
members  present  (rule  54).  Robert's  Rules 
of  Order  >  to  govern  in  all  cases  not  incon- 
sistent -vlth  standing  rules  (rule  74). 

30.  New  York  (1951) :  Debate  may  be  lim- 
ited by  majority  vote  wherever  any  bill, 
resolution  or  motion  shall  have  been  under 
consideration  for  2  hours  (rule  XIV,  sec.  8). 

81.  North  Carolina  (1061) :  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  (rule  57),  presumably  by 
majority  vote   (rule  63). 

32.  North  Dakota  (1951) :  Previous  qiies- 
tlon  authorized  (rules  Ifi.  21) ,  presumably  by 
majority  vote.  Ordinary  member  may  speak 
only  10  minutes  on  same  subject,  then  5 
minutes,  untU  every  other  member  choosing 
to  speak  shall  have  spoken,  without  \manl- 
mous  consent  (rule  IS) .  Robert's  Rules  >  to 
govern  when  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent 
(rule  77), 

33.  Ohio  (1951) :  Previous  question  author* 
laed  on  demand  of  three  senators  (rule  80). 
presxmiably  by  majority  vote.  No  senator 
ShaU  speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same 
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q-nestlon  except  by  leave  (rule  74)  mnd  may 
read  rrtevant  matter  "of  reasonable  length" 
(nile  75) .  Any  recognized  standard  author- 
Ity  on  jHtrllamentary  proced\ire  may  be  re- 
ceived u  authority  for  all  cases  not  provided 
for  (rule  117). 

94.  Oklahoma  (ISSl) :  PreTioos  qtiestk>n 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  89).  Mo 
aenator  shall  speak  more  than  30  minutes  <n 
any  question  without  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  only  10  mlnirtes  dur- 
ing debate  In  considering  bills  on  general 
order  (rule  107). 

86.  Oregon  (IMl) :  Prerious  quaetkm  au- 
thorlaed  (rule  38)  by  majority  vote  (rule 
69) .  No  member  shall  speak  more  than 
twice  on  any  question  without  leave  (rule 
25).  After  fiftieth  day  of  seeaion,  member 
may  not  speak  longer  than  10  minutes  but 
may  yield  his  time  (rule  36).  Bobert's  Bules 
of  Order,  Revised.'  to  govern. 

36.  Pennsylvania  (19Sl-aa):  Previous 
question  authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule 
41).  Jefferson's  Manual  *  to  gOTsm  wben« 
ever  applicable  (rule  34). 

37.  Rhode  Island  (1081)  :  Previous  q\iestion 
authorized  (rule  21) .  Debate  may  be  closed 
on  motion  (presumably  by  majority  vote) 
after  any  matter  shall  have  been  considered 
for  2  hours  (rule  23). 

88.  South  Carolina  (1981) :  Debate  may  be 
limited  by  two- thirds  of  the  Senate  (rule 
14).  No  senator  may  speak  more  than  2 
hoora  in  any  one  legislative  day  on  any  one 
bill  or  resolution  (rule  8). 

89.  South  Dakota  (1051) :  Motion  for  pre- 
vious question  authorised  but  mxist  be  sec- 
onded by  one-seventh  of  the  members  elected 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  ttiose  present 
(rule  63). 

40.  Tennessee  (1949):  Previous  question 
authortaed  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  members 
present;  if  rejected,  committee  of  rules  may, 
upon  demand  d  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  senate,  submit  r\ile  fixing  or  limiting 
time  for  debate  for  adoption  by  majority  of 
senate  (rule  20). 

41.  Texas  (1940):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  101). 

43.  Utah  (1946):  Previous  question  spe- 
clAeaUy  forbidden  (rule  45).  NO  senator 
shall  speak  more  than  twice  in  any  (me  de- 
bate on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  stage 
of  the  bill  without  leave  (rule  42) .  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order '  govern  whenever  applicable 
and  not  inconsistent  with  senate  rules. 

48.  Vermont  (1960) :  Previous  questioo 
forbidden  (rule  vm.  66).  No  senator  shall 
speak  more  than  twice  to  same  question 
without  leave  (nile  X.  66).  Bobert's  Bulae 
of  Order.'  shall  prevaU  (rule  XZn.  83),  on 
parliamentary  questions  not  covered  by  the 
rules. 

44.  Virginia  (1950)  :  Previous  qiieetlon  au- 
thorized if  seconded  by  majority  of  sena- 
tors preeent  (rule  60).  presumably  by  ma- 
jority vote.  Jefferson's  Manual  ^  to  be  used 
to  construe  rulee  (rule  68). 

45.  Washington  (1961) :  Previous  question 
authorised  by  majority  vote  (rule  30). 

46.  West  VlrglBl*  ( 1961 ) :  Previous  quee- 
tion  authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  63). 

47.  Wisconsin  (1949):  Previous  queetioa 
authorized  by  majority  vote  (Manual,  p. 
40)  on  demand  of  six  senators  (rule  82). 

48.  Wyoming  (reprinted  1951):  Prevloxie 
qiieetkm  authorized  when  seconded  by  three 
meoabers  and  approved  by  majority  vote  (up. 
19.  20). 


Prevention  of  obatruetix>e  taetica 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order.  Revised  (1943): 
Debate  may  be  closed  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  assembly  or  by  adopting  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  which  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting 
(sec.  44).  No  dilatory,  absurd,  or  frivolous 
motions  are  allowed   (sec.  40).     "Whenever 

*  See  appendix  for  relevant  excerpts. 


the  Chair  Is  satisfied  that  members  are  iising 
parliamentary  forms  to  obstruct  business  he 
should  either  not  recognize  them  or  else  rule 
them  out  of  order"  (sec.  40). 

Jefferson's  Manual  (1707):  "No  one  Is  to 
speak  impertinently  or  beside  the  question, 
superfluously  or  tedioxoaly"  (see  XVII).  No 
man  may  speak  more  than  once  on  the  same 
bill  except  to  clear  up  a  matter  of  fact  ca 
to  explain  a  material  part  of  his  speech  (sec. 
XVII) .  Previous  question  authorized  by 
majority  vote  (see  ZZXTV,  XLI). 


Blood  Batb  k  Red  Oum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wncoNsnr 

IN  THE  BOT18S  OF  RJCPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  accurate  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  number  of  Chinese  who 
have  been  slaughtered  by  the  Reds.  But 
one  conclusion  is  certain  that  the  num- 
ber is  so  tremendous  that  any  estimates 
are  boimd  to  be  subject  to  wide  amount 
of  error.  Blr.  Hans  R.  Reinhardt.  who 
was  a  free  lance  Journalist,  in  China. 
from  1946  to  1948  has  written  a  recent 
aooount  d  liQuidatlon  in  China.  Mr. 
Reinhardt  has  also  been  a  news  editor 
of  United  Press'  Hong  Kong  bureau  and 
slnee  1951  he  was  correspondent  for  the 
Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung,  of  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland. I  Include  herewith  the  article 
by  Mr.  Reinhardt  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1952  issue  of  the  Christian  Register, 
published  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association: 

Undss  Totautakiak  Tnaoa 
(By  Hans  R.  Reinhardt) 

More  Chinese  died  violent  deaths  during 
the  first  8  months  of  this  past  year  than  dur- 
ing the  3  years  of  civil  war  that  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  Chinese  Commimist 
state  on  October  1.  1940. 

The  Communists*  final  b*!  for  power  from 
1946-40  cost  an  estimated  1.000.000  lives 
among  scans  6,000.000  combatants  of  both 
sides  and  the  civilian  population.  A  com- 
pilation of  ofllclal  Chinese  flg\ires  giving  the 
number  of  counter-revolutionaries  executed 
since  the  bloody  purge  of  antl-ComimuUst 
elements  started  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
reaches  1,300.000.  Independent  estimates 
place  tlie  number  of  firing  squad  victims  at 
well  over  1,500.000. 

The  Peking  government  broxjght  to  the 
campaign  against  the  counter-revolution- 
aries all  the  fanfare  and  high-pressure  po- 
litical salesmanship  of  Its  efSclent  propagan- 
da machine.  By  summer  1951,  the  domestle 
anti-Red  had  been  blown  up  to  a  stature  of 
horror  equal  only  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Together  with  the  Victory  Bond  drive— 
which  helped  to  stabillae  China's  chaotic 
currency — and  the  Oppose  America — Help 
Korea  campaign — which  supplemented  the 
Chinese  military  effort  in  Korea  by  putting 
the  nation's  morale  and  economy  on  a  war 
footing — the  purge  of  ooimter-revolntionaries 
ranks  among  the  three  big  campaigns  waged 
by  tint  Mao  Tse-tung  government  to  tmple- 
meot  its  Communist  policy  against  p"H»«^'»al 
ecoDomlc  and  military  opposition. 

A  C3DlVS-wn»   WIIUH-HUHT 

That  the  counter-revolutionary  Is  more 
than  a  mere  scapegoat— a  bogeyman  creation 


of  the  Chinese  Communist  dlctatorahlt^— 
became  apparent  last  8\immer.  when  govern- 
ments of  the  village,  county,  provincial  and 
regional  levels  gave  in  their  reports  to  the 
central  authorities  equal  prominence  to  the 
purge  and  to  such  nuijor  policy  aspects  as  the 
land  reform  and  the  donations  drtre  for 
planes  and  heavy  equipment  for  the  Korean 
front.  To  the  Chinese  Communist,  the  elim- 
ination of  the  counter-revolutionary  la  a 
task  of  prinM  importance — because,  al- 
though many  innocent  people  have  died  in 
the  current  purge,  the  counter-revolutionary 
exists.  He  is  very  much  alive,  showing  his 
active  or  passive  of^MSitlon  to  the  Chlnnae 
revolution  by  luidermlnlng  morale,  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  Red  war  effort  in  Korea.  The 
present  frantic  China-wide  wttch-hunt, 
therefore,  amounts  to  a  public  admission  by 
the  central  people's  goveramsnt  that  It  Is 
encountering  consldcrahle  opposition  among 
the  people,  whilm  the  indiscriminate  nature 
of  the  purge  and  the  resulting  deaths  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  innocent  rii1nee<i  must  be 
taken  as  proof  that  the  Communists  are 
tarkltng  this  problem  with  determinatitxi. 

MAO.  THZ  "XDOOUB" 

As  early  as  summer  of  1949.  when  the 
NaticMiallst  armies  were  fleeing  south  and  a 
Chinese  Communist  victory  was  assured.  Mao 
Tse-txuig  let  it  be  known  that  the  future 
Chinsse  Bed  govemnisnt  would  bridge  no 
oppoaltlon.  In  his  book  On  People's  Demo- 
cratic Dictatorship  (published  on  July  1. 
1049)   he  wrote: 

"  'Tou  are  dictatorial.*  My  dear  sirs,  what 
you  say  Is  correct.  That  is  Jtist  what  we 
are.  All  the  expertenoes  of  the  Chineae  peo> 
pie  *  *  *  tell  us  to  carry  out  a  peopled 
democratic  dictatorship.  This  means  tliat 
the  reactionaries  must  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  voice  their  opinions,  only  the  people 
have  that  right." 

And  elsewhere. 

"  Tou  are  not  benevolent.*  KxacUy.  We 
definitely  have  no  benevolent  policies  toward 
the  reactionaries  or  the  counter-revolution- 
ary activities  of  the  reactionary  rl seers  Our 
benevolent  policy  does  not  apply  to  such 
deeds  or  such  persons  who  are  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  people,  it  applies  only  to  the 
people." 


It  was  this  anMrently  qtiite  Innoeuous 

dialectic  Juggling  with  law  of  the  unity 
of  opposites — a  favorite  Marxist  pastime, 
which,  according  to  Lenin,  u  "the  salt  of 
dialectics, "  and  on  which  Mao  based  his 
paradoxical  concept  of  a  democratic  dicta- 
torship—that led  to  the  blood  bath  of  1961. 
The  preoccupation  of  Mao's  army  with  do- 
mestic military  matters  lasted  unUl  sununer 
i960,  slKirtly  before  ttis  outbreak  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  The  remnants  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shekl  Natlonallsu,  now  turned  guerrillas, 
had  to  be  tracked  down  In  the  moiintalnoas 
areas  of  south,  southwest,  and  northwest 
China:  about  3,000,000  es-Natlonaltet  troope 
had  to  be  integrated  into  the  People's  Ubera- 
tion  Army,  the  Island  of  Hainan.  oC  the  soutli 
China  coast,  was  "Uberated"  after  an  ex- 
tensive amphibious  campaign;  and  prepara- 
tions were  under  way  for  an  ambitious  am- 
phibious assaixlt  on  the  last  Nationalist 
bastion — Formosa.  There  was  as  yet  no  talk 
of  counter-rev<dutionarles.  On  the  contrary, 
a  poUcy  of  extreme  leniency  was  followed. 
Ex-Natlonallst  fifllclsls  and  officers  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  Jobe  after  tindergo- 
ing  a  3  to  6  months'  indoctrination  course. 
People  inside  and  outside  China  concluded 
that  the  new  Chinese  government  had  de- 
cided to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  Former 
Natiooallst  oflldals  who  had  fled  to  Hong- 
Kong  in  1949,  ware  returning  already  to  the 
mainland  In  Jxine  1960  In  the  hope  of  not 
only  being  left  in  peace  but  of  rejoining 
their  fomoer  government  depar taken  ts.  when 
on  July  33,  1950,  the  Red  government  pro- 
mulgated a  set  Of  "Regulations  for  tht  Bup- 
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presslon  of  Coxmter-Revolutlonary  Activi- 
ties." The  keynote  was  still  on  guerrillas. 
Death  penalty  was  reserved  for  "bandit  bands 
who  are  armed."  But  already  there  is  men- 
tion of  "espionage  rings,  and  assassination 
gangs  operating  with  counter-revolutionary 
objectives  and  for  the  murder  of  public  serv- 
ants and  the  people  In  general,  the  sabo- 
tage of  factories,  mines,  warehouses,  com- 
munications, and  other  public  assets."  Like 
all  previous  official  references  to  counter- 
revolutionariea.  these  were  ignored. 

rSOM   TOLKKANCX   TO   TCBaOB 

The  sudden  reversal  of  policy  from  one  of 
tolerance  to  one  of  terror  coincided  with 
China's  entry  into  the  Korean  war  in  De- 
cember 1960,  when  the  Peking  People's  Dally, 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Chinese  Ck)mmunl8t 
Party,  called  on  officials  to  rectify  the  "de- 
viation of  boundless  niagnanimity." 

Certain  cadres,  the  newspaper  complained, 
"did  not  understand  clearly  and  integrally 
the  government  policy.  A  part  of  our  cadres 
confused  the  severe  suppression  of  counter- 
revolutionary activities  with  tiie  consolida- 
tion of  the  united  front"  (the  Communist 
term  for  cooperation  of  Communist  Parties 
With  other  political  groups),  "confused  the 
Objection  to  indiscriminate  arrests  and  kill- 
ings with  the  severe  punishment  of  arch 
criminals,  confused  suppression  with  mag- 
nanimity. With  the  result  that  the  deviation 
Of  boundless  magnanimity  was  not  corrected 
in  time  and  unneceesary  damage  has  been 
done." 

For  the  first  time,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  officially  linked  with  anti-Com- 
muniat  subversion  In  China.  "These  sab- 
oteurs," the  Peking  People's  Daily  said,  "be- 
come Fifth  Columnists  of  the  American  In- 
vaders (of  Korea)  and  hinder  the  Chinese 
people  from  carrying  out  more  effectively  the 
struggle  to  realst  America,  aid  Korea,  protect 
their  homes  and  defend  their  country." 

Officials  throughout  China  took  this  up- 
braiding to  heart,  and  the  purge  began  with 
arrests,  trials,  and  executions.  But  there 
were  no  indications  as  yet  of  excesses.  At  this 
Juncture,  the  few  innocent  people  who  were 
put  to  death  as  counter-revolutionaries  can 
be  considered  as  victims  of  miscarriages  of 
jttstice.  Officials  stiU  tried  conscientiously 
to  limit  the  purge  to  active  opponents  of  the 
Red  regime. 

The  pseudo-legal  framework  of  the  1961 
BBBSs  slaughter  was  promulgated  over  the 
signature  of  Mao  Tse-tung  on  February  21, 
1961.  in  the  form  of  "Regulations  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  for  the  Punishment 
of  Counter-Revolutlonaries."  These  regula- 
tions were  so  framed  as  to  make  virtually 
every  Chinese  sxispect  to  charges  of  spirlng 
and  to  subeequent  execution.  "Looting  or 
wrecking"  of  forests,  for  instance,  becaoM 
punishable  with  death  if  done  "with  counter- 
revolutionary  purposes." 

These  regulations  showed  a  significant  ad- 
dition to  previous  directives  and  laws  deal- 
ing with  counter-revolutionaries.  For  the 
first  time,  the  subversive  is  identified  with 
foreign  powers.  According  to  article  8, 
"Thoee  who  collude  with  imperiallam  in 
rebelling  against  the  fatherland  shall  be 
puniahed  by  death  aentenoe  or  life  imprison- 
osent."  Another  section  of  the  regulations 
pcovtdes  death  penalty  for  disturbing  mar- 
kets or  undermining  finance  at  the  order  of 
an  enemy  Inside  or  outside  the  country. 

Red  China  was  taking  cognizance  of  Its 
de  facto  staU  of  war  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  was  strengthening  Its  internal 
sectirity. 

In  March,  the  Commtmists  extended  their 
purge  from  actually  active  opponents  of  ths 
Red  regime  to  potential  enemies.  Large 
numbers  of  ex-Nationalist  dvU  and  military 
personnel  were  hauled  up  before  tribunals, 
in  some  cases  sentenced  for  crimes  aUegedly 
committed  as  far  back  as  1937,  and  siun- 
marlly   executed.     The   military   tribunals 


which  heard  cases  of  counter-revolutionaries, 
became  increasingly  perfunctory  In  their 
administration  of  the  regulations,  and  since 
a  person  sentenced  as  a  counter-revolution- 
ary was  denied  the  right  of  appeal,  there 
were  no  legal  obstacles  to  a  speedy  dispatch 
of  potential  enemies. 

OKZCNTAL  OAHSI  MACABBB 

From  April  1  onward,  the  executions  were 
carried  out  In  public.  At  the  so-called 
"public  accusation  meetings,"  the  con- 
demned were  paraded  on  a  platform  before 
thousands  of  spectators — 50.0(X)  on  one  oc- 
casion in  Shanghai — and  alleged  victims  of 
the  counter-revolutionaries  were  allowed  to 
spit  at  the  criminals  and  beat  them.  There 
was  tisually  music  and  speech-making  be- 
fore the  doomed  men  and  women  were  driven 
in  trucks  to  the  execution  ground,  where 
they  met  their  end  kneeling,  while  a  soldier 
shot  them  one  by  one  from  close  range  in 
the  back  of  their  heads. 

Under  the  guidance  of  political  workers, 
accusation  meetings  and  subsequent  execu- 
tions were  turned  into  occasions  for  rejoicing. 
Colorfully  dressed  dance  teams,  beating  side 
drums,  performed  a  danse  macabre  at  a 
Tientsin  execution  ground  in  May.  In 
smaller  towns,  students  were  given  a  day  off 
to  attend  accusation  meetings  and  execu- 
tions. 

On  at  least  three  occasions,  accusation 
meetings  were  broadcast. 

Among  those  executed  in  Chtingking  in 
April  was  one  Chen  Tusheng,  a  one-time 
chief  of  the  censorsliip  section  of  the  Kuo- 
mintang  Department  of  Propaganda  in 
Chungking  in  1940.  His  crime:  "He  was  re- 
sponsible for  obstructing  the  development 
of  the  progressive  press." 

In  contrast  to  the  fanfare  and  merry- 
making which  accompanied  the  final  stages 
of  the  "Judicial"  process  were  the  didactic 
minds  of  the  fanatics  tiehlnd  the  scenes.  A 
glimpse  of  these  minds  can  be  had  in  this 
definition  of  the  execution  of  coimter-revo- 
lutionaries,  taken  from  the  Current  Affairs 
Journal,  published  in  Peking: 

"Execution  means  the  fundamental  phys- 
ical elimlnatien  of  counter-revolutionaries 
and  U.  of  course,  the  most  thorough  and 
severe  measure  for  depriving  the  counter- 
revolutionaries of  their  conditions  for  co\in- 
ter-revolutionary  activities." 

When  the  purge  reached  its  climax  in  May, 
the  government,  sturveylng  the  situation, 
observed: 

"Now  the  deviation  towards  'inordinate 
magnanimity'  has  been  in  general  rectified. 
*  *  *  As  a  result  of  the  persistent  sup- 
pression of  counter-revolutionary  elements, 
the  people  are  rejoicing,  and  eulogies  are 
uttered  by  every  oKiuth.  saying  it  was  'an- 
otlMT  revolution.'  " 

BL*yS  LABOa  KCALITT 

By  midsummer,  apparently  realizing  the 
poesibllities  of  slave  labor,  the  government 
Issued  a  directive  to  military  tribunals  deal- 
ing with  counter-revolutionaries,  urging  an 
"expansion  of  reform  by  labor."  "The  directive 
said:  "All  counter-revolutionaries  who  can 
either  be  sentenced  to  death  or  otherwise 
dealt  with,  should  not  be  executed,  but  should 
be  disposed  of  by  means  of  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor  or  labor  reform." 

In  accordance  with  this  new  policy,  death 
sentences  became  rarer  and  were  replaced  by 
hard  labor  sentences.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  assess  the  niunber  of  counter-revolution- 
aries doing  slave  labor  In  various  parts  of 
China.  Many  of  theee  unfortunates  appear 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  northwest,  where 
large-scale  irrigation  projects  and  railway 
building  is  being  pushed  under  the  direction 
of  Soviet  advisers  and  technicians.  Others 
have  remained  in  China  proper.  According 
to  independent  reports  from  the  Chlneee 
mainland,  working  gangs  of  several  thousand 
convicts  liave  been  seen  in  Kwangtung,  Ki- 
angsu,  and  Anhwei  provinces,  as  well  as  m 


the  northwestern  provinces  of  Sinkiang  and 
Kansu. 

A  novel  twist  in  enforcing  the  "expansion 
of  reform  by  labor"  policy  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "suspended  death  sentence." 
Rather  than  riish  the  condemned  man  to  the 
execution  ground  and  blow  out  bis  t  ains. 
he  is  put  to  productive  use  as  a  slave  laborer. 
If,  after  2  years,  he  Is  found  to  have  bene- 
fited from  "reform  by  labor,"  the  death  sen- 
tence is  commuted  to  life  imprisonment. 

An  approximate  indication  of  the  per- 
centage of  cotmter-revolutionaries  who 
were  executed  was  given  last  week  by  the 
Deputy  Governor  of  Kwangtung  Province  in 
a  report  published  in  the  official  Chinese 
Communist  press.  Out  of  89.701  persons 
indicted  since  October,  28,332  were  given  the 
death  penalty.  If  these  figures  are  indica- 
tive of  conditions  elsewhere  in  China,  the 
percentage  of  death  sentences  would  be 
around  80  percent,  leaving  some  70  percent 
of  the  accused  to  do  slave  labor. 

These  figures  do  not  Include  anti-Com- 
munist guerrillas,  of  whom  the  Communists 
claim  to  have  wiped  out  52,620  since  October 
in  Kwangtiuig  Province  only. 

DEATH   AS    TOU   CBOOSX    IT 

There  have  been  very  few  acquittals  of 
persons  accused  of  counter-revolution.  The 
security  authorities  claim  uncanny  precision 
in  their  choice  of  suspects,  and  since  there 
is  no  right  of  appeal  and  the  mUitary  trl- 
bimals  mete  out  their  peculiar  brand  of  Red 
Justice  in  close  secrecy,  it  is  anybody's  guess 
what  the  number  of  acquittals  should  have 
been. 

Surveillance  is  carried  out  by  the  police 
as  well  as  by  the  counter-revolutionary  him- 
self. He  reports  dally  to  his  local  police  sta- 
tion with  a  diary  in  which  he  sets  down  aU 
his  movements,  the  names  of  callers,  and 
outlines  of  the  conversations  he  had  during 
the  day.  Persons  mentioned  as  visitors  In 
the  diaries  of  counter-revolutionaries  under 
surveillanoe  are  known  to  have  been  stwi- 
moned  by  the  security  authorities  to  give 
an  independent  account  of  the  conversation 
conducted. 

After  lees  than  a  month,  the  paroled 
counter-revolutionary  will  find  himself  oe- 
tracised  and  shunned,  since  even  perfunc- 
tory contact  with  him  can  lead  to  unpleasant 
encounters  with  the  police,  to  endless  cross- 
examinations  and  to  possible  suspicions  and 
arrest.  Some  paroled  counter-revolutionar- 
ies have  wealthy  families  to  fall  back  on  for 
financial  support  and  lodging.  Others,  find- 
ing that  no  landlord  will  nui  the  risk  of 
letting  a  room  to  one  under  surveillanoe, 
drift  from  hotel  to  hotel  until  their  money 
is  spent  and  they  are  either  allowed  to  Join 
one  of  the  ial>or  corps  recruited  from  for- 
mer l>eggars  and  prostitutes,  or  commit  sui- 
cide. 

During  the  past  half  year  Chinese  news- 
papers repeatedly  carried  statements  by 
wives  and  children  denouncing  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  as  counter-revolutionarlee. 
Although  it  is  conceivable  that  in  fits  of 
fanaticism  or  bad  temper  such  denuncia- 
tions were  actually  made,  dosens  of  abso- 
lutely reliable  reports  from  all  over  China  are 
available  in  Hong  Kong  telling  how  coercion 
and  torture  were  used  to  obtain  the  signa- 
tures of  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  of  coun- 
ter-revolutionaries for  this  purpose.  In  cer- 
tain instances  the  unfortunate  relatives  of 
anti-Communists  were  forced  to  read  out 
accusations  over  the  radio  or  at  public  meet- 
ings. 

Chinese  youth  magaalnes  carry  glowlnf 
accounts  of  vigilance  training  given  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Pioneers,  the  Oonmunlats* 
youth  organisation,  undw  the  campaign 
against  counter-revolutionaries.  Teen-aged 
Bleu  ths  not  afraid  even  to  denounce  ttaatr 
own  parents,  and  •aveadropping  on  prtvat* 
conversations  were  depleted  aa  gloiwtag  eK- 
amples  for  China's  youth.  Under  artMa  !• 
of  the  refulauons  d«alu«  with  the 
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*Ad;  panoB  hM  Um  right  to  aspoM  and  d*- 

novinoe  oounterrerolutlonary  criminate  baft 
may  not  maka  tals*  dutrgM  oat  of  penonal 
grtaranoe.'*  WhrnUku  tbla  artlcla  U  mppUct^ 
ble  to  cblldran  Intaat  oa  tba  tbrtU  o<  a  wgj 
liunt  la  dubioua. 

The  ware  of  blood  and  hysteria  rwaeptng 
China  Is  not  expected  to  subside.  According 
to  a  OoT«mment  report  on  Political  and 
Legal  Work,  Issued  In  May  of  tills  year,  "ThiM 
te  a  long-term  complicated  straggle,  and 
mtist  be  carried  ont  conttnuonaly.  It  la  nec- 
essary to  contlntie  persistently  the  suppres- 
sion of  counterrvTOlutlonarles  and  the  op> 
position  to  complacency  and  Imprudent  emo- 
tion In  dealing  with  the  enemy.** 

H  one  accepts  the  accuracy  of  the  official 
Chinese  Communist  figures  of  1,200,000  exe- 
cutions and  about  twice  that  many  sentences 
to  bard  labor  terms,  the  Chinese  people  do 
not  appear  to  have  taken  kindly  to  commu- 
nism, for,  in  addition,  almost  3.000,000  guer- 
rinaa  were  claimed  wiped  out  during  the  past 
year.  Nor  does  the  purge  show  any  slgxM  of 
subsiding,  although  the  number  of  execu- 
tions has  decreased  during  the  past  3  months. 


Svccen  of  Cbester  Bowlet  as  Anbassad^r 
to  Ia£a 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  coNxacncxnc 

fii  IBS  SBMATE  OF  THI  DMITSD  8TATXS 

Thursday.  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  brief  summary  of 
American  press  opinion  which  brings  out 
ttie  success  with  which  former  Gov. 
Chester  Bowles  is  performing  his  duties 
as  Ambassador  to  India.  Although  I  am 
sure  that  Ambassador  Bowles  woukl  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  wide  gap  in 
understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  India  has  not  been  bridged. 
It  is  abundantly  shown  from  this  survey 
that  since  his  arrival  there  tremendous 
strides  have  been  made  in  that  direction. 
Still  further  steps  are  urgently  required 
as  we  look  ahead.  Fortunately,  we  have 
ftn  eminent  and  distinguished  Ambassa- 
dor to  help  guide  American  policy  toward 
these  urgently  required  forward  steps. 

There  being  zio  objection.  Hm  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRS.  as  follows: 
SmocaaT  or  Paass  Oranow  oir  Akbassaoos 

BOWLBS 

As  early  as  his  first  fortnight  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  India,  Mr.  Bowles  was 
commended  by  a  variety  of  «y>mryi*rt^4i^QrB 
who  felt  that  he  had  started  "with  the  beat 
foot   forward."     To   such    Internationally- 
minded  observers  as  Time,  St.  Louis  Post- 
mtpatch,   Boston   Herald,   Kew   York  Post, 
Kmer  Davis  (ABC) ,  and  Des  Uolnes  Begiater. 
Mr.    Bowles'    "unorthodox    d4>lomacy"    was 
gratifying  evidence  of  a  common-sense  ap- 
proach to  the  Job.    These  editors  and  others 
stressed    with    particular    satlafactkn    the 
Ambassador's  rejection  of  the  mansion-sized 
embassy  for  a  modest  b\ingalow,  and  hla 
declslan  to  send  hla  three  children  to  a 
public  school.    AnMsng  several  who  adverted 
to  Senator  Tatt's  vigorous  OHwsltioa  to  th* 
Bowles    appointment,    the   St.    Louis   Post- 
Dl^?atch  demanded:  "If  this  Is  not  the  rec- 
ord of  a  natural-bora  ^*r'"'"fll  what  ia  itf* 


Admitting  that  Hmts  la  mora  to  being  a 
•uooessful  smhassartnr  than  getting  ak»g 
with  the  peopto  to  whom  one  Is  aoeredlted. 
the  Boston  HaraM  neverthslBss  auklntalned 
that  "at  the  moment  good  public  relatlona 
la  one  of  our  greatest  needs  In  the  Mux,  and 
at  the  start  at  least  Mr.  Bowles  seems  to  be 
supplying  It.     •     •     •" 

Blase  Indian  Journalists  emerged  sympa- 
thetic from  their  first  encounter  with  Mr. 
Bowles.  One  observer  described  the  new 
Ambassador  as  informal,  at  ones  shrewd  and 
sincere,  ladd  and  tactful. 

On  the  occaalcm  of  Mr.  Bowles'  return  to 
Washington  m  January,  Eric  Sevareld  (CBS) 
declared:  "Here  Is  Ambassador  Bowles,  who 
somehow  would  look  more  natural  in  a 
sweatahtrt  than  In  a  cutaway,  Mr.  Bowles, 
who  in  3  months,  has  flown  7,000  miles 
around  India,  driven  1,800  miles  by  car,  vis- 
ited In  a  hundred  du»ty  villages,  sat  croaa 
legged  with  the  farmers  of  a  dosen  more, 
tramped  along  miles  of  irrigation  ditches, 
hammered  out  financial,  agricultural,  indus- 
trial plans  over  governmental  and  business 
tables.  This  Is  your  new  American  diplomat 
and  there  are  others  like  him,  engaged  a 
little  in  what  we  think  of  as  pure  diplomacy 
but  up  to  his  care  In  what  is  really  soelal 
engineering  on  a  prodigious  scale." 

During  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  visit  to  India,  the 
New  York  Times'  New  Delhi  correspondent, 
Bobert  TrumboU,  reported  that  "bringing 
her  here  was  a  project  of  Ambassador  Cbester 
Bowles  to  advance  Indlan-Unttad  States  rela- 
tkmB."  TrumbuU  added:  "The  moat  apac- 
tacular  gains  In  Indlals  friendship  for  the 
United  States  have  colneftdsd  with  the  ener- 
getic and  xinoonventlonal  envoy's  4-mooth 
tsnnre." 

Recently  Indians  themseves  have  testified 
to  Mr.  Bowies'  accomplishment.  Mr.  Ohosh 
(an  Indian  rlslting  the  United  States  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Department )  sUted 
that  since  Mr.  Bowles'  appointment  as  Am- 
bassador "and  since  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  trt- 
umphai  tour  In  India,  the  cttmate  of  Indian 
opinion  toward  the  United  SUtes  has 
changed."  This  viewpoint  was  echoed  in 
the  Mew  Torker  of  May  S  by  Santha  Rama 
Bau.  who  wrote:  "The  Indian  attitude  to- 
ward the  Americans  has  changed  dramatl- 
caUy  since  the  arrival  of  Chester  Bowles. 
Already  the  Indian  press  has  warmed  up  to 
the  Americans  and  on  the  whole  seems  win- 
ing to  beUeve  in  American  friendliness. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  tour  of  India  turned  out  to 
be  an  excellent  Job  of  pubUc  relations." 

One  of  a  number  of  American  Journals 
which  have  welcomed  recent  signs  of  a  more 
cooperaUve  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  Washington  Post  thought  that  Mr. 
Nehru's  "present  friendliness"  could  be  es- 
plalned  In  psychological  terms.  "Ambassa- 
dor Chester  Bowles,  in  partlcxUar,"  the  Post 
continued,  "seems  to  have  brought  a  spMt 
of  equal  partnership  and  mut\ial  respect  Into 
American  dealings  with  India." 

High  praise  for  Mr.  Bowles  came  from 
Balph  l^cgill  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
when  he  described  the  Washington's  Birth- 
day party  which  ths  Ambassador  gavs  to 
offset  the  propaganda  of  the  Chinese  "cul- 
tural" mission  to  India.  McOlll  stated: 
"Chester  Bowlaa.  a  down-to-earth  New  Bng- 
land  yankee.  with  all  tlM  shrewdness  tradl- 
tlonaUy  attributed  thereto,  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job  as  Ambflwsador  to  India.  He 
Inherited  a  bankrupt  sltiiatlon.  In  less  than 
g  nvonths  he  has  reversed  It  untu  there  is 
less  Communist  tafluanca  In  India  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war's  end." 

On  the  other  hand,  writing  prior  to  the 
Nahru  press  conference,  the  Chrtotlan 
Science  Monitor's  Bombay  correspondent. 
Gordon  Graham,  suggested  that  the  Am- 
bassador was  mistaken  In  declaring  that 
India  had  lost  her  sympathy  for  ths  Soflet 
Union.  "What  Mr.  Bowles  said  may  be  trtw 
a  soma  govammant  drdea,"  the  correspond- 
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•at  eoMSdad.  "bvt  If  H 

Indian  people  at  largs.  It 

to  reprsssnt    the   giatest  kind    of   wlahful 

thinking."    Gfataam  w«bC  on  to  ette 

•ts  to  BoBbay  to  tba  egset  tkat  the 

hopaTal  opavtaff  la  Indo-imwlaan 

a  background  at  undtantBlslied  Int 
Soviet  aCatrs  among  the  Indian  peopla. 

CritlelaBB  of  the  Bowles  BUaaloo  baa  been 
Umltad  almoat  eselualvaly  to  tboas  quarters 
objecting  to  "the  nswsst  projset  fOr  aaora 
global  give-away."  Thus  Oeorse  Waller, 
Chicago  Dally  News  correspondent  in  Ceylon, 
charged  In  Fsbniary  that  Mr.  Bowles'  "ac- 
ceptance of  the  double  standard  practiced  by 
Nehru  has  been  unrelieved,  so  far  as  can  be 
Judged  by  his  speeches,  by  any  marked  at- 
tempt to  clarify  American  mistrust  of 
Nehra'fe  frtendahlp  for  Bed  China."  Bdgar 
Ansel  Mowrcr  wrote  In  a  stmllar  vein  that 
th4  Ambassador  "went  off  to  New  Delhi  won- 
dering what  be  could  do  to  help^the  United 
States^— no:  India." 

Ths  only  proponent  of  the  aid  program  to 
rebuke  Mr.  Bowtaa  was  the  Washlncton  Post. 
which  In  January  took  the  Ambassador  to 
task  for  allegedly  Ignoring  an  Indian  inter- 
national tndxistrles  fair  at  Bombay,  to  which 
the  Russians  had  lent  buycn  and  atllen  by 
the  loora. 


ForcifB  EcoBoiidc  Aid 


KXTENSIOlf  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  x^ocnsiAMA 
Dt  THB  BOU8K  OP  RBPRBSBNTATTVBS 

Thicradap,  June  5.  1952 

lir.  ALLEN  of  Louialana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the 
many  nations  tn  different  parts  of  the 
world  who  have  been  receiving  economic 
aid  from  ns  should  be  able  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  I  so  voted  when  the 
recent  foreign-aid  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration in  this  House.  The  Natchi- 
toches Enterprise.  Natchitoehea.  La.,  one 
among  the  oldest  papers  in  Louisiana, 
spoke  out  editorially  last  week  on  my 
positkHi  and  I  include  that  editorial 
herewith: 

CKaaiTT  Baoufs  ar  Bomb 

Bsswhera  on  this  pags  In  his  weskly 
Washington  Newsletter,  rtnr^fssmsii  a. 
I'OMaas  Aixor  points  out  that.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  time  has  ooms  for  ending  the  encr- 
mous  economic  forelgn-ald  program. 

This  wrltsr  agreas  fully  with  the  Eighth 
District  Congmssmsn  as  far  as  he  goes.  It 
Is  tlms  to  bring  an  end  to  aU  of  the  present 
tax,  spend,  give-away  achemes  endorsed  and 
demanded  by  the  Truman  administration. 
These  self  same  srhfmes  are  heading  t^iy 
Nation  toward  sure  economic  saldde. 

(SMTtty  begins  a*  home.  And  aa  Repra* 
SMtatlva  Alloc  polata  out,  we  her*  la 
America  are  being  deprived  at  tmoj  thlaga 
rtghtfully  ours  beeauae  we.  the  rlcheat  Na- 
tion on  sarth.  cant  afford  them.  According 
to  the  Congressman,  not  a  slngls  FMeral 
Poet  Office  building  hss  been  erected  tn  ttaa 
whole  United  States  for  a  number  of  years. 
Reason :  No  funds.  We  have  skimped  In  oar 
flood-control  program  with  diaastraus  re- 
sults. Witness  ths  recent  bavoe  wrought  by 
raging  torrents  In  the  Middle  West  which 
should  have,  and  most  probably  would  has*, 
bem  curbed  with  proper  controls. 

No  argument  under  the  sun  can  ba  of- 
fered to  Justify  bankrupting  thla  country 
In  a  foolish  attempt  at  buying  ao-caliad  aa- 
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curlty  from  a  bunch  of  hungry  forelgnara. 
The  Washington  crowd  calls  It  saving  them 
tram  communism.  But  who  wlU  save  us  or 
tbaos  after  we  have  become  destitute,  our 
economy  ruined  t 

Representative  Alubt  la  right— an  Imma- 
dlate  end  must  bs  brought  to  this  method- 
ical destruction  at  ths  American  economy. 


Campaign  Address  by  Hon.  William  F. 
KaowUnd,  of  Califoraia 


'     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

'  or  cauroama 

IN  THB  8BIATB  OT  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd  an  address 
which  1  made  at  a  final  campaign  rally 
In  Oakland,  Calif.,  on  Monday  evening, 
June  2.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

Mr    Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  Oongreasman 

Allsk.  and  fellow  Callfornlans,  it  Is  good  to 
be  here  In  my  home  community  for  this  final 
campaign  rally  and  to  meet  with  so  many  of 
my  boyhood  friends,  with  early  supporters 
of  my  first  campaign  for  the  SUte  aaaembly 
ao  years  sgo  this  month  and  with  both  Dem- 
ocrats and  Bepublleans  who  have  given  such 
wholehearted  support  to  my  present  cam- 
paign for  reelection  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

At  this  late  hour  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  polls  tomorrow  morning,  I  prefer  to 
talk  about  our  obligations  as  citizens  of  a 
g;eat  Republic  of  free  men  and  women 
rather  than  any  personal  appeal  for  sup- 
port. What  happens  to  any  of  ua  as  In- 
dividuals is  secondary  to  the  survival  of  our 
Nation  as  part  of  a  free  world  of  freemen. 

When  World  War  n  came  to  an  end  7 
years  ago  there  were  less  than  200.000,000 
people  behind  the  Communist  iron  curtain. 
Tonight  ae  we  are  meeting  here  in  Oakland, 
there  are  over  800.000.000  human  beings 
within  the  Communist  orbit.  An  evil  and  a 
ruthless  force  has  expanded  its  totalitarian 
pi'Wer  at  the  rate  of  almost  100.000,000  peo- 
ple a  year. 

Prom  the  Blbe  to  the  China  Sea  a  series 
of  events  have  been  taking  place  that  must 
cause  concern  to  every  responsible  man  and 
woman  In  the  Nation.  In  my  Judgment  the 
evenU  in  Paris,  Berlin.  Tokyo,  and  Koje 
Island  are  not  isolated  coincidences,  but 
rather  a  well -planned  testing  out  of  the  free 
world  by  Stalln'a  agents  overseaa. 

This  totalitarian  power  which  threatens 
expanded  aggression  Is  based  on  the  violent 
overthrow  of  free  governments,  the  destruc- 
tion of  religion,  the  Instigation  of  class  war- 
fare, the  liquidation  of  property  rights,  the 
assassination  or  execution  of  constitutional 
leadership  and  the  terrorizing  of  the  people 
to  make  them  the  disciplined  robots  of  a 
Communist  dictatorship. 

Today  the  San  Francisco's  People's  World, 
spokesman  of  the  Communist  Party  line,  had 
this  to  say  In  a  front-page  editorial. 
"Kkowxjikd  cannot  be  permitted  to  win  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  nomina- 
tions." Ths  people  of  California  wlU  give 
their  answer  when  6.250,000  are  eligible  to 
vote  tomorrow. 

One  way  of  showing  our  beUef  In  our  con- 
stitutional aystem  la   by  voting  tomorrow 


and  m  every  election.  At  th«  polls,  every 
voter  Is  the  equal  of  the  highest  magistrate 
in  the  land.  When  the  Individual  has  his 
ballot  and  the  cvirtain  drops  behind  his  baclc. 
hs  Is  a  free  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 

No  poUtleal,  labor,  or  btislness  boss  can 
intervene  between  the  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  bis  vote  when  he  stands  alone  In 
the  voting  booth  with  only  his  Ood  and  hla 
oooadence  to  guide  him.  Many  have  died 
that  we  might  live  to  exercise  this  right  of 
franchise  and  it  is  a  heritage  that  must  not 
be  Ughtly  abdicated. 

The  stay-at-home  vote  coiild  easily  have 
changed  the  IMS  presidential  vote  and 
brought  an  end  4  years  earlier  an  administra- 
tion that  subsequently  entered  the  Korean 
war  without  requesting  a  declaration  by 
Congress  as  provided  for  by  the  Constitution 
and  has  required  men  to  fight  and  die  while 
denying  them  the  right  to  win. 

The  people  who  failed  to  vote  as  much  as 
those  who  did  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  administration  which  for  6 
year  followed  the  catastrophic  "wait  for  the 
dust  to  settle"  policy  in  China  while  looking 
upon  the  Chinese  Conununlsts  as  agrarian 
reformers  and  which  Ignored  the  clear  signal 
of  danger  In  the  statement  of  Lenin  many 
years  ago  that  "the  road  to  Paris  la  through 
Peking." 

Regardless  of  the  controversy  which  has 
swirled  around  his  head.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  Tet 
for  advocating  negotiations  by  the  field  com- 
nuinders,  with  a  clear  warning  that  we  would 
not  In  the  future  continue  to  tie  the  hands 
of  o\ir  Armed  Forces  If  a  peace  with  honor 
was  not  reached  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  General  MacArthur  was  removed  from 
his  command. 

Substituted  for  his  proposal  was  a  State 
Department  and  United  Nations  political 
decision  which  has  led  to  11  months  of  stale- 
mated farcical  negotiations  while  the  Com- 
munists built  up  their  reinforcements,  their 
srtlllery,  and  their  motor  transportation. 
Their  air  power  has  been  built  up  to  the  point 
where  they  now  threaten  to  take  superiority 
In  the  air  over  Korea  away  from  us.  Even 
tonight  as  we  meet  here  American  Jet  flyers 
In  Korea  are  outnumbered  by  Commtmlst 
Jets  on  a  ratio  of  better  than  4  to  1. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  taxes  from  the 
American  people  or  appropriations  from  the 
Congress  that  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  pio- 
neer In  aviation  and  on  VJ-day  7  years  ago 
with  the  greatest  Air  Force  the  world  has 
ever  known  finds  itself  tlireatened  by 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communists  using  bor- 
rowed planes  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
the  President  himself  who  froze  the  funds  for 
buUding  up  our  air  power  in  1949  after  they 
had  been  provided  by  the  Congress. 

Our  policies  have  been  vacillating.  We 
agreed  to  leaving  Berlin  as  an  Island  In  a 
Soviet  sea  of  territory  and  invited  the  extor- 
tion practiced  upon  us  during  the  1948  Ber- 
lin blockade  and  which  threatens  us  again  in 
1953.  Vienna  was  left  In  an  equaUy  vul- 
nerable position  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  At  a  late  date  we  began 
to  close  the  door  to  conununlsm  In  Europe 
WhUe  leaving  it  wide  open  in  Asia. 

On  May  28  of  this  year  the  President  de- 
nounced the  rulers  of  Russia  as  Uars,  as  war- 
mongers, and  as  mass  kidnap)ers  of  children 
and  adults  on  both  sides  of  the  iron  ciutaln. 
He  only  told  the  American  public  what  they 
had  known  through  a  free  press  and  radio 
and  as  a  result  of  Members  of  Congress  break- 
ing down  the  waU  of  silence  siirrounding  the 
secret  deals  of  Yalta,  Tehran,  and  Potadam 
and  subsequent  suppressed  events. 

Tet  on  June  II.  IMS,  at  Sugene.  Oreg., 
this  same  leader  of  our  foreign  policy  said, 
"I  got  very  well  acquainted  with  Joe  Stalin, 
and  I  like  ole  Joe— he  la  a  decent  fellow" 


Shades  of  Heartbreak  Ridge  and  108,000  Ko- 
rean war  casualties — are  we  not  entitled  aa 
a  great  free  Republic  to  more  competent  and 
leas  naive  leadership  than  that? 

This  administration  In  7  years  will  have 
taken  In  more  taxes  and  expended  mora 
money  than  all  the  administrations  from 
Oeorge  Washington  through  that  of  Frank- 
im  D.  Roosevelt.  The  American  pe<^le  are 
entitled  to  a  fuu  accounting  from  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  been  \n  complete 
control  of  the  executive  branch  through 
these  fateful  years. 

This  administration  which  has  seized  our 
submerged  lands  and  threatens  our  water 
resoxirces  imder  a  doctrine  of  paramount 
power  shows  Its  lack  of  proper  constitu- 
tional concept  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  by  claiming  inherent  power 
to  selae  an  Industry  without  authority  of 
law.  By  a  6-to-3  vote  the  Supreme  Court 
today  denied  such  power  exists.  Had  such 
action  not  been  challenged  it  would  have 
been  the  opening  wedge  for  this  or  some  fu- 
txu^  administration  seizing  and  socializicg 
our  entire  economic  system.  If  a  business 
could  have  been  seized  under  any  such  doc- 
trine of  executive  power  so  could  a  labor 
union  and  that  would  be  the  road  to  totaU- 
tarlanlsm  which  o\ir  founding  fathers  tried 
to  protect  us  against. 

As  long  as  I  have  a  voice  and  a  vote  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  shaU 
oppose  any  such  usurpation  of  power  by  any 
President  of  the  United  States.  Democratic 
or  Republican. 

We  are  weakened  at  home  and  abroad  by 
an  adnolnistration  that  no  longer  commands 
public  confidence.  We  must  put  our  own 
house  in  order  without  delay  if  we  are  to 
gain  a  peace  with  honor  which  we  do  not 
now  have.  A  leadership  of  firmness  and 
coiu-age  in  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gro- 
ver  Cleveland  tradition  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  impress  the  Kremlin  than  the 
vacillating  poUcy  that  has  encouraged  our 
enemies  and  discouraged  many  of  our 
friends.  On  several  occasions  off-the-cuff 
Presidential  remarks  such  as  that  alleging 
an  ultimatum  never  delivered  has  even  em- 
barrassed otu"  own  State  Department. 

Our  domestic  problems  of  higher  taxes, 
economic  controls,  selective  service  demands 
on  manpower.  Inflationary  pressures  on  our 
economy,  and  lack  of  funds  for  great  recla- 
mation and  flood-control  projects  because 
of  the  needs  of  desperate  and  threatened 
friends  abroad  wUI  not.  In  my  Judgment, 
be  ctired  until  new  leadership  gives  us  what 
this  administration  lacks  the  capacity  to 
furnish. 

Neither  an  Individual  nor  a  nation  can 
buy  friendship.  It  mvist  be  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  confidence. 

We  must  not  spread  ourselves  too  thin  or 
overextend  oiir  commitments.  For  If  Amer- 
ica should  go  down,  we  would  take  the 
whole  free  world  down  with  us. 

Ovir  help  should  go  only  to  those  willing 
to  do  their  utmost  to  help  themselves  and 
to  those  willing  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  us  if  Soviet  aggression  comes. 

I  am  fed  up  with  our  resources  bslng 
given  to  those  playing  "footsie"  with  the 
Kremlin  while  waiting  to  see  which  way  the 
struggle  goes  between  the  free  world  and  the 
totalitarisui. 

By  the  secret  deal  of  Yalta,  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  gave  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  which  was  not  ours  to  give.  It 
was  done  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  American  people  or  of  the  Congress. 
It  was  a  fateful  meeting  for  mUllons  of 
formerly  free  people  of  Poland  and  China, 
living  and  dead.  Sitting  as  part  of  the 
American  delegation  was  Alger  Hiss. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration taking  office  next  January  20tli 
should  be  the  repudiation  of  the  Yalta 
executive  agreement  and  a  pledge  to  the 
American  people  that  future  negotiations 
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wtCk  fonlgn  po««tB  wni  fOlloir  tbm  OoiMttita- 
ttonal  prnnnw  nqnlrlng  ratlflestkm  by  tte 
BmkU  at  the  Dnitwl  States. 
To  combat  the  (lastraeUva  foroe  of  in- 
fiQw^m^tTitmTi  requlTM  more  than 
In  the  air.  on  the  land  and  on 
tiM  MS.  It  alao  reqiUrea  a  aolTent  Qoyem- 
■MBt  and  a  aound  national  economy.  But 
awan  this  is  not  sufllclent.  We  need  to  seek 
dlTlne  guidance  as  Washington  and  Iilncoln 
did  in  other  dark  days  at  our  Nation's  liis- 
tarj,  and  we  need  to  dedicate  oxxneires  to  the 
American  Ideal  of  freedom  with  the  pledge 
of  the  foanders  of  our  Nation  as  expressed 
in  the  concluding  words  of  the  Dadaratlon 
at  Independence  when  they  said:  "With  a 
Mrca  reliance  cm  the  protection  of  dlTlne 
fiwidence  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
oar   lives,   our    fortunes,    and    our   sacred 


SseuJ^^ecarity 
limitaHoBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NZW  TORX 

ZN  TEE  BOUeS  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 
Tftvrsday,  /»ne  5,  1952 

Ifr.  JAVrrs.  ICr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  leRlslation  to  raise  from 
$60  to  $100  the  monthly  earnings  limi- 
tations now  placed  on  recipients  of  so- 
cial security,  I  believe  the  appended  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Post  by  economist 
Sylvia  F.  Porter  should  be  of  q>ecial  in- 
terest to  all  Members.  It  also  directly 
relates  to  the  effort  in  which  I  Join  to 
afford  much  greater  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  older  people  and  my  bill  H.  R. 
4731  asalnst  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment opportunity  on  account  of  age. 
Persons  living  on  fixed  incomes,  as  our 
retired  senior  dtisens  do,  feel  the  keenest 
the  Increasing  cost  of  living  and  it  is 
a  great  injustice  to  impose  upon  them 
restrictions  preventing  them  from  earn- 
ing the  few  extra  dollars  necessary  to 
maintain  adequate  Uving  standards. 

The  article  follows: 

Ckuxl  Pemsion  Law 

(By  SylTta  P.  Porter) 

There's  one  brutally  unfair,  stupidly  un- 
economic, obviously  archaic  prorlsion  In  our 
social  security  law  that  cries  out  for  oor- 
xsotlon  by  Congress  at  once. 

Thatii  the  clause  saying  a  65-year-old  re- 
ceiving social -security  benefits  cannot  earn 
more  than  $50  a  month  in  addition;  for  U 
be  does  hold  or  get  a  Job  paying  over  that 
piddling  sum.  he  forfeits  his  old-age  pension. 

rven  If  Congress  does  nothing  else  to  im- 
prove our  old-Aga  pension  system  this  sas- 
sioD.  it  should — In  fact,  for  the  sake  at 
oomaaon  decency.  It  must — knock  out  that 
cruel  clatue. 

It's  a  peculiar  thing  but  I've  found  that 
relatively  few  Amsrtcans  under  the  sodal- 
sacurlty  system  for  years  but  not  yet  at  re- 
tirement ace.  are  aware  of  this  Joker  in  the 
law.  It  very  weU  may  come  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  you. 

Tet.  mHUons  of  mm  and  women  who  haw 
wched  86  and  who  are  now  drawing  benefits 
are  painfully  aware  of  it. 

BeoenUy,  when  I  was  In  St.  Petersburg, 
Ra. — a  city  with  a  large  perosnti^  of  okler 
folk*— I  heard  this  provision  bittarly  oom- 
demned  again  and  again. 

TlM  law  declares  that  ws  an  entitled  to 
cH-age  beoeflts  when  we  rekcb  65;  about 


46.000.000  at  us  are  uxMler  the  system  sad 
already  are  or  will  be  entitled  to  the  penstoos. 

But  the  law  also  declares  that  If  we  want 
to  keep  working  between  66  and  TS,  we  most 
not  earn  more  than  680  a  month — or  we  will 
lose  our  benefits.  If  you  can't  make  end* 
meet  on  your  pension  plus  650  a  month  extra, 
well,  that's  too  bad  for  you. 

You  might  ask  "why  was  this  clause  in- 
cluded in  the  first  place?  What  could  Con- 
gress have  bad  In  mind?" 

Perliaps  you  have  forgotten  that  the  so- 
cial seciulty  law  was  a  depression  baby,  a 
product  of  the  mld-thlrtles.  At  that  tlDi*, 
one  of  the  law's  alms  was  to  help  revanrre 
older  folks  from  the  working  force  In  order 
to  make  room  for  younger  workers.  (The 
original  limit  on  eamlnga  was  $15  a  month.) 

Another  strong  theory  psss  that  a  66-year- 
old  was  ready  for  the  scrap  heap,  wasn't 
capable  of  *»"'«"g   much.   If   anything. 

A  third  idea  was  that  an  individual  re- 
ceiving a  Government  pension  shouldn't 
have  the  privilege  of  working  too. 

But  surely  it  Is  dear  how  far  we've  out- 
grown these  three  theories.  We're  not  try- 
ing to  slash  our  work  force  today:  we're  dis- 
carding the  concept  of  aged  at  65;  we're  rec- 
ognising that  the  Idea  of  either  work  or  get 
your  pension  Is  uneconomic. 

And  the  inconalgtency  of  the  olmi^  should 
make  any  observer  wince.  In  addition  to 
yoxir  pension,  you  can  get  any  amount  from 
securities — 6500  a  month  If  you're  that 
wealthy.    But  you  cant  earn  651. 

Under  the  socUl  security  bill  Just  defeated 
In  the  House,  the  earnings  limit  would  have 
been  raised  to  670  a  month. 

That  would  have  been  some  improve- 
ment— and  If  Congress  retrieves  the  bill  from 
the  ashcan,  it  will  be  an  Improvement. 

But  170  Is  still  an  unsatisfactory  limit. 
The  average  payment  to  a  retired  worker 
now  is  $42  a  month;  the  average  for  an  over- 
OS  couple  Is  $70  a  month.  The  earnings 
celling  Just  doesnt  permit  enough  leeway 
In  this  era  of  high  prices. 

Actually,  social  security  experts  Fve 
queried  would  have  all  nuutlmums  abolished. 
Let  a  man  or  woman  earn  what  he  or  she 
can. 


A  Way  To  Spea^  Wisely 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLEUAN 


IN  THE  8ERAT1  OP  THl  UNITED  STATIS 
Tkitrmlaw.  Jttne  5.  1952 

Mr.  McCUKIiAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Avfteadix  of  the  Rbooko  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "A  Way  To  Spend  Wisely,'* 
written  by  Roland  Sawyer,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  June  4,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

A»  DrnKAn  lOssAfSi  Fioic  Wssnifcioir 

(By  Roland  Sawyer) 
A  WAT  TO  mrmtm  wibilt 


r.— OHJ*  Congress  Is  b*li^  erltl- 
elaed  sa  even  a  more  "do-nothlng"  Coogieas 
than  th*  faaioas  Bghtlvth.  On  one  impor- 
tant  issae,  however,  this  Ccmgrsss  can  do 
soBMthlng  that  will  have  tmiT>»niH>  and  last- 
ing value.  The  Senate  already  ha*  acted  and 
now  this  matter  rsst*  in  th*  Bou**  Rules 
Oommltt**.  It  ba*  to  do  with  th*  budget, 
that  great  docvmsnt.  thick  as  a  aa*«ropoU- 
tan  telephone  book,  which  shows  bow  tlM 
taxpayers'  money  k  spent,  but  which  few 


ly  Member*  at  Oongras*  inclndMl, 
can  nndsntand. 

A  propoaal  1*  bsfdr*  Oongrs**  to  glv*  tb* 
lawaoakars  a  real  budget  b\ireau  of 
own.  The  purpose  Is  to  enahl* 
have  Ms  own  liid*p*Mtent  nstimat*  or  P*d- 
eral  eiqMndittir**.  Th*  plan  s**ks  to  sav* 
money,  both  by  bavtog  a  squad  of  lacal 
detectives  solely  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lators— who  approprlats — and  also  by  re- 
vising the  teulotis  process  by  which  Con- 
gress now  determines  what  It  shall  authorise. 

On  ray  desk  as  I  write  I  have  seven  books. 
All  are  as  thick  as  novel*.  They  represent 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Hotise  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  1953  appropriations  for 
the  Army,  th*  Kavy,  and  th*  Air  Force. 
This  is  the  testimony  Oongreas  has  to  wade 
through  every  year  before  *"*^*"g  up  its 
mlad  wiMt  to  apprcfwlate. 

It  does  this  not  only  once,  but  twice. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee  docs 
it.  And  the  Benste  Approjirtatlans  Ooa- 
mlttee  does  tt.  Th*  time  required  for  sd- 
mlnlstratlve  offlclsls  to  testify  on  behalf 
c€  what  they  want  Is  euottius.  The  thne 
required    by    the    l*gislsturs    Is 


for  theftr 

own  particular  pragraaos  and  soats  of  Thsss 
are  complex  matters  requiring  •xperta  to 
appraise.  The  witnesses  do  not  testify  In 
sny  regard  on  the  uvei  an  budget,  but  Just 
thetr  own.  Kacfa  makee  the  tfoogest  pos- 
sible case  he  can  for  funds.  Coiigrsss  is  left 
with  th*  job  a<  sifting  out  who  get* 
much. 


Mow  this  oaay  not  aosud.  unduly  arduous 
when  rsad  while  on*  is  *n*eooced  in  an 
armrhair.  But  suppose  you  add  ths  annual 
Inoom*  of  Osoeral  Moton  Corp.. 
Telephooe  *  Telegraph,  Attantlc  it 
Standard  OU  of  New  ierssry.  Sears.  Boebuek 
a  Co.,  Swift  *  Co..  and  ObTj  'er  Corp. — th* 
8*v*n  largaat  bustesas  oapocatlons  in  tto* 
United  Ststes.  Tou  wcild  expect  that  thalr 
laccms  would  eoapars  about  equaUy  with 
the  ftdaral  Qovtnaasnt.  Tou  would  be  snr* 
that  the**  eorpocatSon*  know  every  dollar 
they  spend.  Weil,  their  total  taooaa*  for  th* 
year  IMO  or  1061  t*  alBost  cnctty  half  tiM 
Psderal  Oovcmment's  Innnoia  tor  IMl. 
dollar  conparlaon  is  $S74OOJOOjO0O  far 
corporations  to  $68,670,000,000  for  the 
Ooverenssnt. 

Just  to  nail  down  tb*  staggsrlng  siai  tt 
th*  problem,  bsre^i  on*  more  *vaiitpla  Porty 
years  sgo,  th*  annual  sapaadttur*  or  tbm 
Mderal  Oovemment  was  about  1>4  pereant 
at  the  total  national  inooos*.  Today,  th* 
annual  Psdaral  cspaoditures  ars  about  M 
percent  of  the  national  laoom*.  Tet  tba 
procedure  by  which  Congress  examines  tba 
Psderal  budget  and  oMkes  lis  approprtatKms 
has  not  increased  in  sSldeney  by  any  tasio 
of  84  to  36,  or  anything  Ilk*  It. 

Oongreas  can.  $o  be  surs.  draw  upon  tba 
valuabi*  services  provided  by  the  Boigal 
Bureau  and  the  Oenerml  Accounting  OBoe  to 
get  additional  facts.  But  these  s«*ncl*s  w« 
admlnlstrstlv*  agendas.  Tbey  work  for  ttM 
Presldtnt.  or  tb*  aioeiitlT*  braneb  primar- 
ily. Oongrees  has  a  few  invetlgatafi  at  tta 
own  to  examine  some  portions  of  the 
but  notlUng  like  a  budget  agency 
asduslvaty  to  itself. 

■o  tt  oooMs  about,  ttm  jmn  of  vartooi 
proposals  to  Improve  this  liisSk  Isiil 
haaard  system,  that  the  Senate  at 
voted  to  establish  a  Joint 
budget  bureau,  wbloh  would,  m  the  Danvcr 
Post  said,  enable  Oongrass  "to  poet  ^anis 
In  th*  Pentagon  and  In  aU  the  cTvman  «*- 
partment»^men  who  would  spend  aaoat  at 
oollecttng  infm— sLluM  for  the  con- 
Appraprlatlona  Oasnmlttees  on 
What  eould  b*  cut.  and  uteta." 

Additionally,  the  ctimbersom*  proo*dur*  of 
th*  dual  budget  hearings  in  the  House  and 
Ssnate  would  be  abolished,  and  a  Joint  oon- 
mlttee  on  the  budget  established  in  its  place. 
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wbera  Members  of  the  BotiM  and  Senate 
would  sit  together — as  they  do  In  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  for  example — 
to  hear  testimony  once  by  administrative 
officers,  which  would  be  published  once. 
And  Congrees,  under  this  plan  would  be 
equipped  to  challenge  Intelligently  testi- 
mony on  what  was  nasded.  or  not,  as  never 
before. 

The  Senate  has  passed  ths  act  to  effect 
this  reform  and  It  now  rests  with  the  Hoiise 
Bnles  Committee,  which  must  decide  If  the 
matter  goes  to  the  House  Itself  for  general 
debate.  Testimony  to  the  Senate  by  many 
independent  agencies  specialising  in  such 
reforms,  as  weU  as  by  such  a  wise  counselor 
as  Lindsay  Warren,  Comptroller  General, 
stroaiM  the  advantages  of  the  plan  as  the 
bMt  hope  for  Oovemment  economy  yet  of- 
fered to  Congrees  in  an  era  of  unbridled 
growth  in  bureaucracy  and  spending. 


We  Mast  Preserve  the  Grass  Roots: 
Vaikfe  Appraack  is  tkc  Techucal  C^ 
operatioa  Profraai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  csUToaNU 

IN  THg  BOUSl  OP  RKPRKSBNTATIVXa 

Tuesday.  Maw  20, 1952 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Several  weeks  ago~ 
on  March  17.  1952.  to  be  correct— I  In- 
serted in  the  CoifCKBSSiOHAL  Racoto  a 
statement  from  the  Board  of  Consultants 
to  the  Pood,  Agriculture,  and  Resources 
Opvelopment  Staff  of  the  TCA.  I  have 
asked  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  now 
in  the  CoNciBssiONAL  Rscoao  in  order  to 
include  a  further  statement  by  the  same 
Board  on  the  same  subject 

It  indicates  clearly  that  the  value  of 
the  Technical  Cooperation  Program  lies 
in  personal  work,  not  in  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated.  To  many  of  the 
nations,  this  work  is  identified  by  the 
name  of  the  technical  advisor  sent  from 
the  United  States.  In  reply  to  inquiries, 
the  nations  say  that  they  do  not  want 
money,  they  want  specific  individuals. 
On  this  basis  the  program  will  be  suc- 
cessful and  worth  while,  and  the  cooper- 
ating nations  can  increase  their  food 
supplies  and  Improve  their  methods  of 
sericulture. 

The  second  statement  follows: 

Mat  a.  1061. 
To:  Clayton  B.  Whipple.  Director,  Pood,  Agrl- 
'c\ilture,    and    Resources    Development 
Staff.  Technical   Cooperation   Admlnis- 
trstion.  Oepartn>ent  of  State. 
Prom:    Board   of   Consxiltants   to   the   Pood, 
Agriculture,  and  Resources  Development 
Staff,  Technical  Oooperstlon  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Stat*. 
Subject :   Reconunendatlona. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  TCA  program  1* 
to  help  people  help  themsslves.  in  a  sim- 
ple, direct  wsy,  rather  than  to  be  utUlzed 
as  an  expedient  to  attain  political  and/or 
military  policy  objectives.  TCA  should  not 
be  required  to  administer  funds  not  contrib- 
uting directly  to  its  ftmdamental  alma. 

TCA  programs  can  only  succeed  if  gov- 
ernments and  people  have  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  with  which  such  iielp  is  offered. 

In  carrying  out  the  projects  It  is  neo**- 
sary  that  TCA  adopt  a  "graH-roota  vUlaga" 


approach.  Such  an  approach  will  give  maxi- 
mum results  with  minimum  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds.  This  will  require  a  staff 
possessing  imagination  and  determination 
inspired  by  a  spirit  of  service. 

The  desire  for  assistance  should  arise  from 
a  need  recognized  by  a  community  as  im- 
portant tm  the  achievement  of  better  living. 

The  full  pcutlclpatlon  of  the  community 
should  be  sought  tlu^ugh  the  utilisation  of 
locally  available  human  and  natural  re- 
sources, local  institutions  and  organizations, 
local  leaders,  and  local  labor  supply,  toward 
the  end  of  developing  local  initistlve  and 
competence  to  continue  and  expand  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  TCA  should  em- 
phasise a  few  key  projects  that  are  qxiickly, 
economically  and  widely  reproducible. 

In  many  of  these  countries  there  exists  a 
rich  fund  of  proven  knowledge  and  proven 
practical  application  of  that  knowledge  which 
desperately  needs  to  be  disseminated  to  all 
of  the  people. 

The  accomplishment  of  only  a  few  projects 
which  ars  simple  and  already  in-oven  will 
solve  the  Immediate  food  problem  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Typical  projects  are: 

Proven  varieties  for  high-yielding  crops 
and  Improved  livestock. 

Small  farm  tools  for  use  with  hand  and 
locally  available  animal  power. 

Savings  of  food  from  loss  through  proper 
methods  of  rcdent  and  Insect  control,  and 
through  efficient  methods  of  storage. 

Immediate  implementation  of  plans  to 
ersdlcste  rinderpest,  foot  and  mouth  d1  seats 
and  desert  locusts. 

We  believe  attention  should  be  given  to 
sound  evaluation  of  water  resoxirces  and 
planning  for  proper  control  and  use  of  this 
vital  resource  through  simple  methods  of  ap- 
plication and/or  drainage. 

In  ordw  to  fvovide  incentive  to  farmers 
and  secure  to  them  a  greater  proportion 
of  tlie  results  of  their  labors  we  believe  that 
better  methods  of  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion should  be  Instituted  everywhere.  As  an 
example.  In  the  East  this  has  been  amply 
demonstrsted  at  Hong  Kong. 

We  believe  that  emphasis  on  these  types 
of  projects  represents  the  t>ssic  phUosophy 
and  concept  of  TCA  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  American  people  will  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port a  program  of  this  nature. 

In  the  development  of  Uils  program  we 
urge  the  doeest  possible  collaboration  with 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Habolo  B.  Alum. 
Director    of    Kdtu»tion.    Near    Etut 
Foundation,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
L.  O.  Lioxrm, 
Executive  Director,  National  Cath* 
olic   Rural   Life  Conference,   Dee 
Moinee,  Iowa. 

Wnxiaat  A.  Scaonirsui. 
Dean    Emeritua    and    Organization 
Consultant,  CorvalUa,  Oreg. 
K.  B.  BvAKs, 
President,  Prairie  View  AgriculturtU 
and   Mechanical   College.   Prairie 
View,  Tex. 

ASNnt  BOWKlf, 
tmrmtr   and   Bueinessman,   Delphi, 
Ind. 

JOHM  H.  Rsiswaa, 
gseeufive     Secretary,     Agricultural 
Miesions.  Inc..   New   York.  N.   7. 
Ratmono  W.  Mn.i.o. 
Consultant,   Pood    and    Agriculture 
Organization,  United  Nations,  arid 
Lecturer,  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Lin^ 
den,  Calif. 

C.  LsraH  Sisvaifs, 
Agricultural  Engineer  and  Manage' 
ment  Consuttsnt,  Yemassee,  S.  C. 


The  Pajless  Pajdsf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  nw  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOX78B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Joseph  Young,  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Wednesday.  Jime  4,  1952: 

Thk  Feozral  Spotuoht 
(By  Joseph  Young) 

THS     PATI,Xa8     PATSAT 

The  payless  payday  situation  Involving 
Oovemment  employees  could  have  been 
avoided  easily  if  Congress  had  shown  soma 
foresight.  Federal  officials  say. 

The  House  is  not  blamed,  but  the  Senate 
coxild  have  prevented  the  situation,  if  it  had 
wanted  to. 

Of  coxirse,  now  that  House-Senate  con- 
ferees have  agreed  on  the  third  supplemental 
bill,  the  threat  of  payless  paydays  has  van- 
ished. Final  enactment  by  the  House  and 
Se.iate  is  regarded  as  a  mere  formality  and 
ahould  take  place  tomorrow. 

For  the  last  week  or  so  Federal  employees 
have  iMen  subjected  to  a  severe  case  of  Jitters 
regarding  their  pay. 

And  more  than  500,000  postal  workers, 
most  of  them  in  the  lower  salary  bracketa, 
who  live  from  pay  check  to  pay  check,  al- 
ready have  missed  out  on  their  pay  this 
week.  At  best,  their  pay  checks  will  be  from 
8  to  4  days  late. 

Cb!ilrman  Cannon  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  sotight  to  have  the 
Ho\ise  act  today  but  this  move  failed  becaiise 
of  lack  of  a  quorum. 

These  postal  workers  are  hard  working  and 
conscientious.  To  deny  them  their  pay  was 
a  shabby  way  for  Congress  to  show  its  ap- 
preciation of  their  loyal  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Fortunately,  most  other  Federal  depart* 
monts  and  agencies  dont  have  their  pay- 
days until  next  week.  Thus,  most  Federal 
workers  were  spared  a  payless  payday.  Em- 
ployees In  several  agencies,  among  them  the  . 
Small  Defense  Plants  Administration  and 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  were  not  so 
fortunate  and  have  missed  a  payday. 

The  entire  situation  could  have  been 
avoided,  if  the  Senate  had  approved  the 
House- passed  emergency  resolution  that 
would  have  permitted  regular  i>aydays  while 
the  third  supplemental  bill  containing  th* 
funds  vras  tied  up  in  conference. 

Over  a  month  ago.  the  House  prepared 
for  this  contingency  by  approving  the  emer- 
gency resolution.  But  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  itself,  refused  to  act  on  the  resolution. 


Tke  Ncc4  ukA  A»  Ckaace  for  Eqvality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  KINNBSOTA 

IN  TBM  8SNATB  OF  THS  UNITSD  STATU 

Thursday,  June  5, 19S2 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.      Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 


w 
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which  appeared  !ii  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  on  May  25.  1952.  entitled  "The 
Need  and  the  Chance  for  Equality."  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix.  Malcolm  Ross, 
the  autiior.  now  university  editor  at  the 
University  of  Miami,  was  head  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

TBX  NSSO  AMD  TBI  CHANCK  FOB  EQUAUTT 

(By  llaloolm  Boss) 

SoTlet  <llstortlons  of  tba  Ills  suffered  by 
Amoion  Negro  dtlzena  are  among  the  moct 
cUlBcult  to  meet  of  all  tlie  "big  Ues"  circu- 
lated by  Russia  for  tbe  purpose  of  winning 
the  colored  races  of  Asia  to  its  side.  Lies 
•bout  American  germ  warfare  in  Korea  make 
us  angry,  but  reports  that  tbe  newspapers 
of  India  have  hwdilned  tlie  raetoC  bombings 
in  Miami  must  strike  borne,  for  we  know 
that  they  happened.  White  Americans  and 
Negro  Americans  agree  that  relationships  be- 
tween them  are  far  from  perfect.  Tba 
thoughtful  ones  of  both  races  note  the  sub- 
stantial gains  in  citizenship  made  by  Negroes 
over  tbe  past  two  decades,  yet  are  fully  aware 
ot  the  progress  still  to  be  made  before  the 
TTnlted  States  can  make  its  basic  tenets  of 
fair  play  jibe  with  Its  practices. 

ITo  credit  for  progreM  U  allowed  us  by  tbe 
Soviet  propeffandtote.  They  hammer  Into 
tbe  miBds  of  colored  Asia  that  tmpsrlallst 
Unole  gam  analtreate  tals  Negro  eltHens  and 
win  do  tbe  same  to  AsUtles  tf  given  tbe 
«b«Mt.  Our  very  honeaty  of  dlaeloeiire 
worka  agalaat  us.  Mo  aosfeailoD  at  lovlet 
error  ever  waa  prtsted  la  fravda.  We,  on 
Ifee  ocber  band,  atrals  every  praaa  faelllty  to 
fat  werld-wlda  elrealatlon  of  oar  damajHif 
raalal  ioaldettia.  Obaerven  to  tba  Wmwm 
afrea  that  Amerlea  baa  been  bv  tboaa  naaaa 
auceaaaf ttlly  maligned.  Our  friends  la  weat* 
am  Inrepe  are  simUarly  bemused. 

The  eonservattve  papen  of  rranee,  Bel« 
ftttm,  and  Western  Oermany  eomplain  that 
tbelr  own  Communist  nationals  bsvs  a 
potent  srgmaeBt  agatnet  eooperstton  with 
"  tted  0tat< 


tbe  United  States  beeanse  of  "tbe  Insincerity 
of  American  demoeraey." 

"One  cannot  appear  before  tbe  world  as  a 
fighter  for  freedom  and  right,"  declares  tbe 
antl-Conununlst  editor  of  tbe  Arbetter- 
Zeltung,  "when  one  Is  unable  to  eliminate 
Injosttce  m  one's  own  house." 

Rlmlnate  injostioe?  Erase  on  the  current 
page  all  the  attitudes  engendered  through 
800  years  of  slaTery,  Beceselon,  reconstruction, 
and  strivings  for  adjustments?  Tbe  most 
militant  fighters  for  full  justice  for  Negroes 
realize  that  occasional  violent  racial  inci- 
dents cannot  be  avoided. 

Outraged  by  mendadous  Soviet  exaggera- 
tions of  our  racial  maladjustments,  hxirt  by 
the  inabUUy  of  our  European  alliee  to  see 
the  plctTire  entire,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  keep  on  improving  our  domestic  rela- 
tionabips.  In  an  ever  intensifying  race  toward 
a  goal  whJch  in  the  perspective  of  perfec- 
tion  must   always   recede,   yet    nevertheless 
serves    to   determine    the   direction    of    our 
efforts.     Hitler  In   a  last  prewar  conference 
with  Sumner  Welles  defended  his  treatment 
of   Jews    by   citing    American    Ismchings   of 
Negroes.    Welles     replied     by     asserting     a 
basic   difference    between    a    national    Nazi 
policy   to   be    unfair   to   Jews   and    a    basic 
American  policy  to  provide  equality  of  treat- 
ment   for    Negroes.     Inconclusive     as    that 
answer  may  be,  at  least  our  balance  of  decent 
practlcee  toward  Negro  citizens  is  becoming 
more  favorable  each  year. 

Affirmative  forces  are  at  work.  The  enroU- 
Bkent  of  138.000  Negroes  In  American  uni- 
versities and  colleges  indicates  an  educational 
advance  which  is  prodticlng  Negro  profes- 
sionals, businessmen,  teachers,  and  leaders 
capable  of  commanding  respect.  The  thrust 
of  the  demand  for  civil  rights  Is  being  power- 


fully propelled  by  Kegroes  themsdves.  They 
have  vigor  and  are  using  unassailable  Ameri- 
can instruments,  the  ballot  box,  the  courts, 
and  tbe  printed  word.  For  reasons  of  con- 
science or  self-taterest,  tbe  white  majority 
has  supported  Negro  demands  in  sufllelaDt 
strength  to  have  achieved  these  reeulu  over 
tbe  past  two  decades;  the  practical  disap- 
pearance of  mob  lynching,  peonage,  and 
forced  labor;  the  admission  of  1.500.000 
Negroes  Into  trade-unions;  a  wide  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  at  etfual  opportunity  and 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  In  Industry;  basic 
changes  In  segregation  {ractlces  in  the  Armed 
Forces;  and  significant  enlargement  of  op- 
portxinlties  for  Negroes  in  schooling,  voting, 
and  public  housing. 

Against  tlteee  dynamics  at  change  stand 
the  very  great  number  of  Amerleaas  who 
Intend  to  r«main  immovable.  White  owners 
North  and  South  largely  resist  Negro  en- 
trance Into  their  boosing.  Many  aoutham 
poUtictans  and  labor  leaders,  fearing  the  loas 
of  constituents,  voice  anti-Negro  attitudes 
with  more  fervor  than  tbey  may  personally 
feel.  An  apathy  bom  of  ln«llffercnce.  or 
at  fear  that  Negro  fains  are  going  too  far, 
keeps  millions  of  oonfortaMe  Amsrloans  In 
a  state  of  disapproval  of  the  whole  business. 
Hate  organlaatloni.  and  doubtless  some 
Commimlst  provocateurs,  keep  alive  in  rural 
communities  and  crowded  dtles  that  fierce 
anger  against  Negroes  which  combusu  so 
easUy  tbe  bearu  of  tnsaenre  whites. 

Ttaae  complex  impondersblaa  of  radal  re- 
lationships make  themselves  felt  in  tbe 
struggU  for  full  IMgro  eltlsexMhlp:  tbelr  re- 
sults appear  on  record  in  tbe  balanee  stieet. 
Vegro  gataa  ever  tbe  past  two  daeades.  aad 
tbe  elements  standlnf  sfataat  further  ad- 
aaa  be  tabvteied  ta  tbe  three  broad 
of  bMlaslaba  relatiwislilps,  statw 


la  tiM  laSilHal  predvetloB  raae  •oviel 
Kusala  baa  a  heavy  advastage  ever  the  Vntted 
•leies  In  mimM»n  ef  werhers.    This  Is  more 
than  eeynterbelsnasd  by  tbe  grsatsr  pro- 
dveMvB    eapaeHy   of    tadtvidnal    AoMrleaa 
worfcers.    It  fellowe  that  to  maintain  or  la- 
enase  oar  lead  we  mnst  be  dUlgent  In  trste- 
lag  aad  upgrading  every   last   sble-bodled 
American  we  eaa  spere  to  induetry.    To  add 
to  tbat  etatswsnt  of  fact  the  worte  "irre- 
■yctHe  of  raoe  or  color"  would  nMrely  be 
acknowledgment   that   we   have   a   barrier, 
racial  diserlmtaatloa,  wtxieh  prevents  fram- 
ing and  upgrading  of  needed  workers,  par- 
ticularly among  our  16,000.000  Negro  dUzens. 
No  tally  of  gains  and  tbelr  countervailing 
(^position  can  be  made  wtthout  notice  of 
the   dual    legacy    left   l>y   the   wartime   Fair 
Employment  Practices  Committee.     The  ef- 
fects of  this  Roosevelt-appointed  agency  to 
bring  key  Negro  workers  into  World  War  n 
Industry   were  on   the   whole  successful  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  at  production  peak 
every  tenth  worker  In  war  Industries  was  a 
Negro,     The   device   of   creating   sUtutory 
agencies  to  bar  discrimination  survived  the 
abolishment    by    Ck>ngreas    of    the    Federal 
FKPC.     The  practical  efforts  continue,  but 
so   does   the    imhappy   political   squabbling 
which  began  when  FEPC's  wartime  adver- 
saries took  the  stand  that  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose was  to  destroy  white  supremacy  and 
undermine  the  social  structure  of  the  South- 
Arguments   on   the   two  levels — one.   the 
practical  means  of  utilising  the  skills  of  aU 
American   workers,    and,   second,    the   emo- 
tional plane  set  in  turmoil  by  prejudices,  re- 
sentments  and    economic   selfishness seem 

stlU  hopelessly  entangled  in  this  election 
year  of  1962.  Nevertheless,  through  these 
fogs  new  accomplishments  are  emergteg.  as 
a  Ubleland  of  Improvement  in  the  Negro's 
Industrial  status  in  the  South,  as  peaks  of 
posiUve  ootractioas  of  abuses  in  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

There  are  today  11  State  FEPC's.  4  on  a 
persuasive  basis  and  7  with  full  enforcement 
powers.  New  York's  has  operated  without 
violent   repercxisions   since    World   War   XL 


Last  year  tbe  agency  adjusted  19  percent  of 
the  eases  of  diaerlminatton  mveatlgated  and, 
in  reviewing  844  previotnly  handled  eaasa, 
found  86  percent  to  be  In  oompUaacs.  Fair 
employment  ordinances  are  m  eCect  in  10 
cities,  all  outside  the  South.  Sdueatlon  in 
tSie  value  of  fair  practloee  is  carried  out.  with 
enforeement  held  in  reeei  »s  for  rvealettrants. 
Every  state  FKPC  has  survivad  initial  erttl- 
dsm  and  become  an  soeepted  branch  of  local 
government. 

"Hiere  are  no  ^KPCs  In  the  cities  or  States 
of  the  South,  nor  are  there  likely  to  be  so 
long  as  the  role  of  providing  equal  tadustrtal 
opportunity  remaltu  confused  with  tbe  non- 
pertinent  social  equality  aspects.  Behind 
much  Southern  thinlclng  Is  the  concept  that 
Negroes,  onoe  given  equal  wages  and  plaeca 
beside  white  workers,  will  wish  to  use  ttoree, 
restaurants  and  park  now  barred  to  them. 
On  these  points  the  South  must  eventually 
make  its  own  choice.  Meanwhile  there  are 
a  growing  number  of  tnstances  whera 
Negroes  are  finding  Jobs  hitherto  reserved  for 
whites,  such  as  the  ease  of  uud  company  t% 
Baltlmors  which  hired  14  Negro  drivers  as  an 
experiment  in  the  begtaning  at  lasi  and 
wound  up  the  year  with  161  Wsgro  driters, 
without  any  incidents  occurring. 

Government  defense  Installations  In  the 
South  also  raise  tbe  problem,  sines  there 
exists  a  President's  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Contract  Compliance  which  already  bee 
In  band  ^larpa  of  dlsorbalastloB  to  stomie 
Installstlons  and  wbieh.  perfores,  must  st« 
tempt  to  see  tbaS  the  nations  I  policy  to  en- 
forced wberevsr  Oovemaaeat  eontraets  are 
performed. 

The  eotttraeta  inaipium  lominlttee  li 
headed  by  Dwight  K.  O.  PalflMr,  one  of  theae 


Uen  to  work 


dnrtng  World  War  U. 
la  1M4  ended  a 


«  threat  by  sueaaatfuUy  latrodueiof 
e  flrla  on  production  mas  alongalde 
inaaa  white  elrlB  at  Ms  St.  Loute  alana. 
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■e  subeeqnently  opened  an  positions  to  lie. 

gpoaa  la  aevea  ether  aei  ' 

served  ea  the  Pnaldenra 

niasiliiiinsiliai  m  the .  . ., 

only  agency  to  date  whleb  bae  sueesssifuiiy 
put  tbrough  fair  employment  In  lu  fleld 
and  dissolved  Itself. 

Blnoe  every  defense  contract  bean  a  non- 
dlscrlmteatlon  elatise.  tbe  Contracts  Com- 
plianoe  Committae  has  a  field  ataiost  as  wide 
as  Aflaarlean  industry  itaelf.  Laefciag  final 
rnforoement  powers,  its  ultimate  aooom- 
pUsbments  wlU  depend  both  on  the  energy 
with  wtiich  it  embraces  Its  task  and  oa 
the  support  which  it  receives  from  Capitol 
mn  and  the  White  House. 

There  ts  an  Impreeslve  number  of  Indus- 
trlallats  and  employees  who  have  hired  Ne- 
groes in  many  job  elassifleaUons  and  haea 
been  pleased  at  the  practical  result*  and  ta 
their  own  consciences.  The  National  Ooa- 
ference  of  Chrlatlans  and  Jews  for  S  years 
has  stimtilate^  seminars  in  large  industrial 
plants  where  workers  themselves  examine 
their  personal  relationships  to  fellow  work- 
ers of  different  color  and  religion. 

Powerful  Influences  are  operating  against 
statutory  adoption  of  FKPC  measures.  In 
the  Immediate  postwar  period  such  btUe 
managed  to  reach  the  floor  of  OongrcH. 
Since  then,  cloture  procedures  have  been 
made  so  inoperative  that  all  civil -rights  kg- 
lalatlon  must  await  an  unfreeelng  of  a  tac- 
tical situation  in  which  southerners  on  Cap- 
itol RlU  have  joined  liands  witli  some  north- 
erners to  shot  off  even  ibtrosslon  of  tbe 
lasuea. 

Beonomle  of^Msitloa  to  FKFC  comes  from 
employers  either  too  timid  to  make  the  ef- 
fort to  Integrate  Negro  workers  or  too  con- 
cerned with  keeping  Negroes  below  white 
wage  rates.  The  job  monopolies  and  higher 
rates  held  by  soms  unions  also  add  weight 
to  social  antlpathlee  and  political  tactics  as 
(brags  against  lowering  the  employment  bam 
to  competent  Negro  workera. 
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Ifi  the  Armed  Foroes  striking  steps  have 
been  taken  against  racial  favcM-ltism. 

A  decade  ago  the  Navy  believed  that  the 
general  enlistment  of  Negroes  would  lead 
to  disruptive  and  undermining  conditions. 
The  only  Negroes  afioat  served  in  the  mess. 
The  Imperative  which  began  the  change  was 
the  Navy's  war  need  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men.  In  1943  the  Navy  opened 
general  enlistments  to  Negroes.  In  1M4.  26 
auxiliary  ships  sailed  with  mixed  crews.  A 
year  later  segregated  boot  training  was  abol- 
ished. After  the  war  a  Navy  order  lifted  all 
restrictions  on  Negro  eligibility  and  banned 
unusual  provisions  In  housing,  messing,  and 
other  facilities." 

The  policy  of  the  Navy  has  tieen  followed 
by  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  in  separate 
pledges  to  maintain  eqtiality  of  treatment 
and  opportimity  for  all  persons  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  religion,  or  natiotial  origin. 
This  pledge  has  been  ftilfllled  in  Korea,  where 
the  Army  abolished  its  separate  Negro  regi- 
ments and  is  gradually  changing  over  to  a 
policy  of  complete  Integration.  Ofllcers  and 
men  m  all  services  retain  something  of  their 
local  attitudes.  The  integration  program  Is 
still  part  paper,  part  practice.  Tet  mto 
whatever  adventures  in  world  defense  Soviet 
aggreeslon  may  lead  us  nondlscrlmlnstlon  Is 
the  principle  upon  whleb  we  are  committed 
tr  organise  and  employ  otir  armed  might. 

As  cities ns  American  Negroes  are  achiev- 
ing new  rights  in  all  sections  of  tbe  United 
ttates.  although  their  pressnt  positions  mtist 
be  measured  In  relation  to  some  originally 
very  low  water  marka. 

Beeent  galna  in  tbe  right  to  an  edueatlon 
are  partletdarly  Impreaalve.  Wagroaa  are 
BOW  admitted  to  ttau-eupported  graduate 
ashools  In  •  of  the  14  Southern  flutea  and 
at  the  eoHege  level  at  the  Umversltv  of 
Maryland.  Tbla  ahaage  waa  eSeeted  by 
aviu  to  eompel  ftate-eupported  eoHegaa  to 
admit  Megroes  whenever  they  did  net  have 
faetlitles  eqtial  to  those  of  white  studenU. 
While  the  eourte  bsve  so  fsr  refused  to 
ehange  the  equal-but  separate  doetrlne.  tbe 
faet  of  about  900  Magro  graduate  stxidents 
being  soeepted  without  vlolenos  In  southern 
Institutions  Is  in  Itself  revolutlonsry.  Tbe 
first  Negro  to  enter  tbe  University  of  Arkan- 
sas Law  School  was  at  tbe  beginning  segre- 
gated m  the  tMaement,  later  plaoed  behind 
barrlen  in  a  schoolroom,  and  finally  aeoeptcd 
by  studenu  as  an  eating  companion  and 
member  of  their  baseball  team. 

Twenty  private  white  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  South  now  admit  Negroes. 
The  first  integrated  primary  schools  are  at 
Federal  installations  in  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  one  school  In  the  latter  State  hav- 
ing a  Negro  teacher.  Several  southern  State 
universities  are  still  hold-outs  against  ac- 
cepting Negro  graduate  students.  In  Georgia 
there  is  a  threat  to  withhold  all  legislative 
appropriations  for  schools  should  the  courts 
force  acceptance  of  Negroes. 

Perhaps  the  most  exploalye  area  In  white- 
Negro  relationships  is  that  of  housing. 

There  are  now  150  public  housing  authori- 
ties following  a  pcdicy  of  nonsegregatlon. 
The  peaceable  living  together  of  Negroes  and 
whites  in  ma  ay  of  these  proJecU  is  affirma- 
tive proof  that  it  can  be  done,  but  that  vio- 
lence may  occur  at  the  first  attempt  to  move 
Into  white  areas  to  all  too  well  Uliutrated  by 
recent  incidents  m  Northern  and  Southern 
cities.  Last  year's  riot  in  Cicero,  m.,  brought 
on  by  the  admission  of  one  Negro  tenant. 
lasted  for  3  days,  caused  destruction  of  the 
building  by  a  nlob  of  4,000  whites,  and  ended 
with  the  Indlc  tment  of  the  apartment  owner 
for  renting  to  the  Negro.  In  Miami,  dyna- 
mite bombs  wrecked  a  new  apartment  when 
the  owners  .announced  Negro  occupancy. 
Dallas  and  AtlanU  have  also  had  bombings 
for  the  same  cause.  The  balance  of  credit 
and  debit  ta  housing  to  a  precarious  one. 

In  the  1944  presidential  elections,  1,500,000 
Negroes  cast  baUots;  in  1948  the  ntunber  had 


Increased  to  8,800,000.  Conscloiu  that  they 
are  often  the  balance  of  power  between 
Democrat  and  Republican  voters  in  key 
Northern  States,  Negro  voters  are  making 
themselves  a  factor  with  which  politicians 
must  reckon.  Thto  to  increasingly  true  in 
the  South,  where,  during  the  last  30  years, 
all  States  but  five  have  removed  the  poll- 
tax  requirement.  The  abolishment  of  white 
primaries  in  the  South  has  given  Negroes  a 
voice  in  affairs.  In  last  summer's  guberna- 
torial primaries  in  Mississippi  20.000  Negroes 
voted,  and  there  was  the  further  innovation 
of  no  race-baiting  in  the  campaign  speeches. 
Negro  candidates  were  elected  last  year  to 
dty  coxmcUs  in  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina, the  majority  of  those  voting  for  them 
being  white  people.  Obstacles  to  exercise  of 
the  franchise  still  extot  for  Negroes,  yet  the 
post  helium  device  of  making  Negroes  answer 
complicated  questions  In  order  to  qualify  has 
almost  disappeared. 

WhUe  violence  to  still  used  to  Intimidate 
Negroes  ta  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  practice  of  mobs  engaging  in  public 
lynchlngs  has  disappeared.  Public  orgies  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  have  likewise  been  laughed 
and  legtolated  out  of  existence.  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  recenUy  passed 
and  are  upholding  antlmasking  legtolatlon. 
In  mld-lfsy  a  Federal  district  court  in  North 
Candlaa  struck  a  new  blow  against  the  Klan 
by  Invoking  the  antlkldnapplng  Uw. 

What  violence  remains  has  gons  under- 
ground in  tbe  form  of  secret  dynamltlngs, 
such  ss  thst  m  which  tbe  Negro  leader.  Barry 
T.  Moore,  and  bto  wife  were  killed  ta  Florida 
leet  Cbnetmas  eve.  The  eort  of  vlotenee 
whleb  police  oOeers  can  do  under  the  secrecy 
of  euatody  has  recently  had  a  dlaturblng  In- 
areaaa.  Negroes  eountry-wlde  were  a  au- 
lorlty  of  theae  vletlms.  Thirty-three  Hegroea 
aad  aeven  whltea  were  killed  laet  year  while 
la  the  haada  of  poUea> 

Oa  the  aredlt  alda,  for  the  South.  11  eltlaa 
la  IS  •ettthera  States  aow  employ  441  uni- 
formed and  plainclothes  Negro  poilee  odtoers. 
Many  etreete  in  tbe  South  have  been  made 
vasay  safer  for  both  whites  and  Negroea 
under  patrol  of  tbe  Negro  in  tmlfoma 

no  acoountlng  of  Negro  dtlaenship  can 
OMke  sectional  generaUtles  stick.  It  to  more 
absurd,  perhaps  more  dangerotw.  for  the 
North  to  damn  the  South  entirely  aa  racist 
(or  vice  versa)  than  it  to  for  Russia  to  psddls 
indictmenta  against  us.  Xvldenoes  aplenty, 
scattered  Nation-wide,  exist  to  reveal  a  yearn- 
ing to  earn  self-respect  by  adjiutlng  old 
wrongs  done  Negroes.  There  are  wheels 
within  wheeto. 

The  American  Red  Cross  last  year  ellm- 
taated  race  notations  from  blood  donations. 
Memphto  balked,  yet  white  citlsens  of  Mem- 
phis in  turn  balked  at  the  local  refusal  to 
accept  the  national  ruling. 

State  officials  breathed  defiance  at  open- 
ing Georgia  white  schools  to  Negroes,  yet 
Atianta  permitted  an  unsegregated  meeting 
of  the  NAACP. 

Miami  knew  the  shame  of  bombs  thrown 
to  intimidate  Negroes,  Jews,  and  Catholics. 
Yet  Miami  twice  voted  for  clearance  of  Ne- 
gro slums,  sat  unsegregated  to  hear  Marian 
Anderson,  has  the  largest  Negro  police  force 
in  the  South,  has  opened  its  new  library  to 
Negroes,  to  petitioning  its  county  conunto- 
slon  for  a  community  council,  has  a  univer- 
sity whose  football  team  played  against  Ne- 
groes on  the  University  of  Iowa  and  Pitts- 
burgh teams,  and  which  offers  its  students 
the  only  full  undergraduate  cxirricula  in  hu- 
man relations  in  the  country. 

Leas  than  1  percent  of  the  Chrtotlan  con- 
gregations In  the  United  States  list  a  mix- 
ture of  racial  groups  on  their  membership 
rolls,  yet  the  southern  branch  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  last  year  admitted  Negroes 
Into  church  business  meetings  for  the  first 
time  In  91  years. 

The  sum  of  It  to  a  multiplicity  of  advances, 
constantly  challenged  at  local  and  national 


leveU,  even  sometimes  met  with  violent  re- 
stotance.  The  record,  however,  to  not  what 
Communtots,  local  and  Muscovite,  say  It  to. 
But  neither  to  it  a  good  enough  record  to  be 
complacent  about  in  our  endeavors  to  win 
the  good  will  of  the  sensitive  and  suspicious 
colored  peoples  of  the  world  upon  whose  alli- 
ance with  us  the  future  so  closely  depends. 


Tidelands  Resolntion  Adopted  by  Board 
of  GoTeraors  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PDrMerxvaMxa 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5. 1952 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remaiiu  in 
the  Ricoto,  I  include  the  following  tide- 
lands  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Board 
of  Oovemors  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
fociation  at  Wftghiagton.  D.  C,  May 
19-20. 1M2: 

Wberess  sines  the  formation  of  tbe  Union 
the  States  have  claimed  and  eserdsed  do- 
minion and  eontrrt  over  the  landa  under 
their  navigable  waten  both  lalaad  and  o<- 
shore  upoa  the  eoasu,  aad  such  titles  of  tbe 
States  have  beea  reeegnleed  and  upheld  by 
the  eourte  and  by  the  cMentlve  departoaeata 
of  the  Oovenuaent  for  IW  yeace:  aad 

Wheraaa  la  the  raeeat  tldelaada  eaaei. 
UniHd  iUUt  V.  OtMfomUt  (SM  V.  S.  If 
aM7));  VntUd  §UU»  v,  lonMeiM  (tSS 
U.  S.  iM  (IMO) ) ;  and  VnUtd  §tmU$  v.  Tseae 
(tfg  U.  S.  TOT  (IfSO) )  in  which  the  VMeral 
Oovemment  susd  tbs  States  for  title  to  or 
paramount  rlghu  In  and  powers  over  tbe 
lands  and  otber  resources  underlying  such 
land  and  for  mjunction  against  trespass  in 
tbe  marginal  belt  along  lu  coast,  the  Su- 
preme Court  without  sdjudleatlng  title  to 
such  lands  in  the  Oovemment  held  that  in 
the  absence  of  "congressional  stirrender  of 
title  or  Interest"  and  because  of  the  para- 
mount rights  the  Oovemment  has  to  de- 
fend and  protect  such  property,  it  has  also 
the  "full  dominion"  over  such  lands  and 
"fttll  dominion  over  the  resources  of  tbe 
soil";  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  the  Government's 
recognized  paramount  Interest  in  such 
marginal  belt  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  lands 
\inder  navigable  Inland  waters,  may  be  ex- 
ercised completely  without  the  necessity  of 
depriving  the  respective  States  of  ownership 
rights,  so  long  recognized;  and 

Whereas  the  new  concept  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  the  "paramount  right"  to 
take  property  without  compensation  because 
It  may  need  that  {voperty  in  discharging 
Its  duty  to  defend  the  country  and  conduct 
its  foreign  relations  can  have  no  logical 
meaning,  except  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment may  take  over  all  property,  public  and 
private,  and  imder  thto  theory  the  Federal 
Oovemment  could  nationalize  all  of  the 
natural  resotirces  of  the  country  without 
paying  the  owners  therefor,  wholly  in  dto- 
regard  of  the  fifth  amendment;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  sense  of  the  Am- 
erican Bar  Association  since  1045.  aa  ex- 
pressly set  in  1945  and  in  1948  by  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  this  association,  and  by  re- 
ports of  its  various  committees  and  special 
committees,  that  legislation  confirming  own- 
ership by  the  States  of  these  lands  should  be 
enacted  into  the  law  of  the  land;  and 
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Whew  the  Seiuite  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
fMnntetlTri  reoemtly  bAve  paaned  the  ao- 
etiled  tldeUmda  bill.  Senate  Joint  Beaolutlozi 
ao  (the  Hotland  Mil),  by  a  autetantUl  ma- 
jority In  both  Houaea  of  the  Congreaa:  Now, 
tlwrefore,  in  harmony  with  the  contlnuoua 
poUey  of  the  American  Bar  Assoinatlon  since 
!•«.  be  tt 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation urges  the  llatkmai  Oongress  to  take 
immediate  action  to  confirm  to  the  respec- 
ttv*  States  ttoefar  historic  ownership  of  these 
submerged  lands  by  enacting  into  law  the 
■o-called  tMUIands  bill.  Senate  Joint  Bsaolu- 
tlon  20, -and  In  the  event  of  a  Presidential 
Teto,  that  same  be  passed  over  such  reto. 


A  Fabe  Ismm 


KXTENEOON  OP  REIIARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  NULTER 


nv 


OP  BSFftESENTATTVB 


Thundai/.  June  5,  1952 


Mr.  IffULTKR.  ICr.  Speaker,  permit 
BM  to  dlreot  %be  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  May  86.  1962.  issue  of 
the  Congress  Weekly,  published  by  the 
American  Jewish  Conenress.  of  which 
Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein  is  president: 

A  PauB  lacxTs 
Tbm  ease  ot  Xthti  and  JoUus  Boeenbeig. 
eonjlctsd  Brore  than  a  year  a^  by  a  rederal 
J«ry  of  aaiiluiia§e  and  sentenced  to  death, 
ham  ItUif  been  taken  up  by  a  group  calUng 
ItBtff  National  Committee  To  Secure  Justice 
SSr  ttks  Bosanbergs.  This  committee  has 
bean  dreolatlng  material  drawn  dilefly  Crom 
pro-CannBunlst  soorces.  In  an  attempt  to 
wielead  the  public  into  beUarlnc  that  the 
of  antl-SsmltlBm  was  a  factor  In  tlM 
of  the  atomic  splaa.  Careful  ez- 
atalnstton  at  all  the  facts  and  proceedings 
la  tiM  case  has  failed  to  reveal  the  sUght- 
•st  validity  for  the  charge  of  antl-Semlttam 
In  oocuMction  with  the  Roeeabergs.  Ihe 
eoBcIuskm  Is  Inescapable  that  the  commit- 
tee la  deUberataly  apreadlng  this  false  prop- 
aganda not  in  order  to  secure  Justice  for 
IHe  Rosenbergs,  but  to  confuse  and  manipu- 
late p«Mle  opinion  for  ultwlor  poittlcal  pur- 


It  should  be  Bo«sd  that  the  attorney*  for 
t>ie  Rosenbergs  have  at  no  time  suggested 
ttiat  the  question  of  anti-Semitism  was  per- 
tinent to  the  ease.  Wen  the  Commtmlat 
press  was  silent  on  this  point  throughout 
the  trial  and  for  a  whole  year  after  the  con- 
viction. It  was  only  last  March  that  the 
•ry  of  antl-Semlttam  was  raised  by  the  C^vll 
W^hlB  Oongress  and  then  taken  up  by  all 
the  Oommunlst  propaganda  agencies  In  what 
has  now  become  a  major  effort  to  give  sub- 
stance to  an  artlflclalty  created  Jewish  Issue. 

There  can  be  a  legitimate  dlSerence  of 
(q;>lnlon  with  regard  to  the  severity  of  the 
sentence  Imposed  upon  the  Rosenbergs.  It 
may  well  be  argued  that  the  death  penalty 
in  peacetime  for  the  crime  of  espionage  con- 
stitutes an  unprecedented  and  vinusual  pun- 
ishment. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Rosenbergs  have  had  a  fair  trial  with 
all  the  protection  that  the  Judicial  processes 
afford.  There  la  no  civil- Ubertlee  issue  in- 
volved In  the  case;  certainly  there  Is  no  lastie 
of  anti-Semitism.  Tb  inject  this  false  Issiie 
Is  a  mischievous  attempt  to  besmirch  the 
Jawlah  nommnnlty. 


UaiteJ  Stales  Botiaetswaa  PaTtd  Way 
far  Visit  to  Oatis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE3 


HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  oanuttA 

JX  THE  HOU8S  OF  RSFSSSXKTATIVB 

Thur$day.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRD,  a  copy  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle  un- 
der date  of  May  26.  1952.  Incidentally. 
Marion.  Ind..  is  the  home  city  of  WUliam 
Oatis.  and  the  people  there  who  know 
Bill  Oatis  are  appreciative  of  every  kind 
of  assistance  that  is  given  in  behalf  of 
him: 

JJkttw  Btatb  BusmsssMAW  Pavsd  Wat  foa 
ViBiT  TO  Oatis 

An  American  businessman  rather  than  ttie 
State  Department  paved  the  way  for  the  In- 
torview  which  the  American  Ambassador  to 
CzechoslovakU  had  with  William  N.  Oatis. 
Inaprisoned  correspondsnt.  recently.  This 
was  revealed  at  San  FtancUco  where  Royce 
Brier,  reporter  for  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, interviewed  the  businessman,  Oliver 
^ckery.  following  his  return  from  a  trade 
conference  In  Moscow. 

The  State  Department  hurried  to  reveal 
that  the  Ambassador  had  been  permitted  to 
interview  Oatis,  a  Marion  native,  in  the 
Prague  prison  where  he  has  been  confined 
for  13  months.  The  Ambassador  reported 
he  was  In  good  health  and  asked  only  for 
some  books.  Several  prison  ofBelals  were 
present  during  the  conference. 

The  San  Francisco  bosinesBman  obtained 
permission  from  the  Csechs  to  visit  that 
country  but  the  American  State  Department 
refused  to  consent  to  his  trip  even  though 
he  had  been  sssuied  that  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  see  and  talk  with  Oatis. 

At  the  Moscow  Conference,  Brier  rtiatad. 
Vlckery  met  Dr.  Otakar  PohU  the  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Czechoalovakla  and  chairman 
of  the  Osech  delegation.  All  Vlckery  knows 
ot  Pohl  ts  that  he  must  be  the  arst  bread- 
and-butter  man  In  Prague. 

"Why,"  inquired  Dr.  Pohl  at  onoe.  "Hlant 
the  Americans  understand  the  importance 
of  this  conference?  Do  they  not  like  Caech 
glassware  and  teztUes  any  more?  They  used 
to  like  these  One  things."  For  this  was  the 
subject  of  his  own  address  to  the  confer- 
ence— we  want  to  trade  with  everyane.  re- 
gardless of  politics. 

"Oh  yes."  said  Vlckery.  "I  beUeve  Ameri- 
cans still  like  the  fine  products  of  your  coun- 
try.   But  do  you  want  the  tntth7" 

"Of  course." 

"William  Oatis." 

"Bhf"  interjected  the  banker  sharply. 

*^  believe  you  dont  understand  how 
Americana  feel." 

"But.  a  spy.  Do  they  condone  this?  Do 
you  not  jail  spies?" 

"Shall  we  not  discuss  semantics,  or  evso 
ideologlast"  Vlckery  said.  "You  asked  me 
a  practical  question.  I  gave  you  a  practical 
answer.  I  don't  choose  to  argue  about  Oatis. 
X  only  say  Americans  believe  his  trial  was 
faked,  that  he  may  even  be  dead,  an  Innocent 
man." 

"Impossible.** 

"I  only  say  why  I  believe  Americans  wont 
trade.  Why  can  no  one  see  him.  Why  can't 
I  see  him.  and  talk  to  him." 

"Hmmmm. '  murmured  Dr.  Pohl.  "^s  will 
dlsniss    this    matter    tomorrow,    eh?" 

The  next  day  Pohl  said  casually  to  Vlckery: 
•^ou  wlU  be  admitted  to  CWchoslovakia, 


and  you  wlU  be  psrmittsd  to  sse  and  talk 

with  Oatis." 

Since  July  4.  1951,  when  Oatis  was  ssn- 
tenoed  to  10  years  in  prison,  no  American 
had  seen  blm.  All  July  and  Aiigust  tiM 
American  Embassy  pressed,  to  meet  stony 
sUsnos.  All  winter  SUte  toiled  at  the  pus- 
ale.  Congressmen  Inveighed,  and  Pragua 
stared  and  was  silent.  In  March  there  was 
a  little  flurry  that  Prague  might  deal,  boS 
the  allenoe  had  closed  In  again. 

Vlckery  now  went  to  an  attach^  of  tha 
American  Kmbassy  In  Moscow,  bscauss  Viefc- 
ery's  passport  read:  "Mot  good  for  travel  ia 
Qsechoalovakla."  The  attach*  wired  Stata. 
where  tlie  Russian  desk  sat  on  it  a  couple 
of  days.  TIm  answer  was  a  refusal  to  alter 
Vlckery's  passport. 

Infcrmsd  at  this.  Dr.  Pohl  said:  "Why.  this 
Is  not  your  Stata  Department's  buslasss. 
This  is  our  business.    Walt  another  day." 

Vlckery  waited.  Dr.  Pohl  came  up  with 
a  permit  to  visit  C^srhnsiovakls.  Pohl  ra- 
Iterated  that  Vl^ary  would  see  Oatis. 

Now  Vlckery  aaksd  for  time.  No  legal 
penalty  attached  to  use  of  the  Caech  permit, 
but  he  would  be  foing  at  his  own  risk.  But 
Vlckery  felt  that  the  State  Departmant  waa 
in  continual  delicate  nsgotiation  ragardlag 
OatU.  and  that  his.  Vlckery's  visit,  might  up- 
set it.  SUts  possibly  thought  It  was  a  tray. 
Vlckery  had  considered  thto.  but  discarded  it 
on  tlM  ground  ttim,%  Sovlst  prestige  was  tMund 
up  In  the  trade  conference,  that  the  Ixler- 
archy  would  not  Jeopardias  this  by  entrsp- 
ment  of  an  American  dtiagats,  whether  his 
name  happened  to  be  Vlckery  or  Doakes. 

But  the  decision  hard  as  it  was  to  make, 
was  not  to  go. 

Leas  than  a  fortnight  after  the  confsrenoa 
closed.  Ambassador  Brlos  at  Prague  was 
permitted  to  see  Oatis.  This  was  April  M. 
and  no  reason  for  the  demarche  was  gtVMV, 
Brlggs  reported  noncommittal! y  that  OaUs 
appeared  well.  It  seems  entirely  likely  that 
the  trigger  for  the  Brlggs  visit  was  the  Fohl- 
Vickery  series  of  conversations. 

It  seems  likely,  too.  tiuu  tlM  Oatis  ease 
has  taken  a  different  Uim  in  the  last  flO  days. 
Vlckery  believes  the  liierarchy  ts  reluctantly 
coming  to  believe  tliat  Oatis.  whom  they 
InitiaUy  regarded  as  an  immense  asset  In  his 
"spy**  status,  is  gradually  turning  into  a 
UaMUty. 

As  in  an  authoritarian  aocoaatory  ventursi 
on  the  grand  scale — "spies"  or  "traitors"-* 
there  Is  a  limit  to  the  propaganda  valoa. 
This  value  rises  sfter  arrest  and  as  trial 
M>proaebes,  reaches  a  asnith  with  open  *'oon- 
f  ession"  m  onirt.  then  is  subject  to  a  kind  at 
law  of  diminishing  human  asal.  Time  takaa 
away  Its  fine  edge. 

In  this  belief  Vlckery  after  his  return  to 
the  United  SUtes.  sent  a  cable  to  Pohl  say- 
ing he  believed  Caech  trade  would  benefit 
only  "if  your  government  releases  William 
Oatis.**  Many  cables  are  sent  behind  thS; 
"iron  curtain.**  and  few  are  answRed.  But. 
last  Monday  Vlckery  received  the  following: 
"Tour  cable  recetred  and  delivered  to 
petent  authorltlee— Pohl." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  L  JAVITS 

or  mw  TOBX 

ni  THE  HODBK  OF  RSPRESXNTATTVn 

Thurfday.  June  5. 1952 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended article  from  the  May  39  teue  o( 
the  New  York  Thnes  IDustrates  the  beak 
kind  of  cultural  interchange,  a  field  In 
which  we  have  not  really  done  the  Job 
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AS501>: 


we  are  capable  of  doing.  It  Is  very  grati- 
fying to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  this  article  illustrating  the  pos- 
sibilities of  su:h  interchange  with  the 
other  free  peep  les  and  showing  that  one 
of  my  young  constituents  is  not  only  en- 
gaging in  it  but  is  winning  competitions 
in  the  process: 

Nrw  Toaiua  Wms  S3 .000  Piamo  PaizB — Lcon 
FLXI9CHIB,    34,    Captusss    Fibst    Placb    m 
FzMALs  or  BKUiLut  MtTSK  CownsT 
(By  Olln  Downes) 

BstrassLS.  BSLaiux,  May  28. — Leon  Flei- 
scher, a4-year-old  pianist,  who  lives  at  861 
West  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-seventh 
Street,  was  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  of 
•3.000  in  the  final  tesU  of  the  Que  n  Elisa- 
beth of  Belgium  International  Musical  Com- 
petition held  here  this  evening  in  the  Great 
Concert  Hall  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Two  other  Antsrlcana.  Lamar  Crowaon  of 
Tampa.  Fla..  and  Theodore  Lettvln  of  Ctii- 
cago,  vers  sixth  and  seventh,  respectively, 
out  of  the  12  cfcnpetltors  to  whom  medals 
and  prizes  tots  ling  considerable  sums  of 
money  and  ooosiderably  nuire  artistic  pres- 
tige were  awarded. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  brilliance  and  im- 
preaalvenees  manifested  by  no  other  musi> 
cal  ocmpetlUon  tiiat  this  writer  lias  wlt- 
nassed.  The  Great  HaU  was  paclced  to  the 
last  inch  with  an  excited  and  demonstra- 
tive audience  tluit  had  Its  own  ideas  con- 
oemit^  the  merits  of  the  performances  and 
made  no  secret  cf  them.  The  greater  was  the 
pleasure  and  the  heart-warming  sensation  at 
the  wild  shouts  of  approval  ttuit  came  from 
tlis  whole  bouse  when  Marcel  Cucelier  Dom- 
ma,  president  of  the  competition,  announced 
that  Mr.  Fleischer  was  the  winner. 

SIX  ijrTBAjrrs  oo  wxu. 

The  pianist  indeed  liad  given  a  superb 
performance  of  the  Brahms  D  Minor  Oon- 
eerto  and  had  fairly  won  his  spiurs.  Of 
hardly  less  distinction  were  the  perform- 
ances of  bis  compatriots.  In  fact,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  )\iry,  as  this  writer  can  testify. 
had  great  dlfflculty  in  their  markings,  since 
so  many  of  the  competitors  were  of  nearly 
equal  capacltlee. 

As  a  whole,  H;  was  an  evening  of  playing 
of  very  high  standard;  and  the  decision  was 
a  product  of  very  scrupulously  and  Impar- 
tially conducted  judgments  by  Jurists  con- 
stituted in  8  majority  of  some  of  the  world's 
most  famous  pianists  and  teachers. 

The  other  winners  of  the  evening  were 
Karl  Kngel.  at  Switzerland:  Mario  Tlpo.  of 
Italy;  Frans  Brouw.  of  Belgium;  Laurence 
Davis,  of  Australia;  Tury  Boukoff,  of  Bul- 
garia; Jacques  (Xtulaud.  of  France;  Philippe 
Ilhtremont,  of  Prance;  Hans  Oraf.  of  Aus- 
tria; and  Janlni;  Kinet.  of  Belgium. 

Twenty-one  rations  as  far  apart  as  Cuoa 
and  Australia  were  represented  by  the  sev- 
enty-five planbits  at  this  competition.  Of 
the  75,  50  were  ollmlnated  at  the  first  ezanU- 
natlon  and  13  st  a  second. 

In  the  second  elimination,  the  contestants 
each  had  to  lni«rpret  a  new  sonatina  com- 
posed for  the  o<*-casion  by  the  Belgian  musi- 
cian. Francis  de  Bourglgnon.  and  other  works 
of  their  own  choosing. 


ONB    WaSX   TO   BXHKAaSS 

At  the  finals  tiiey  had  to  play  with  orches- 
tra a  very  dUOcult  concerto,  of  harshest 
atonal  oounteriiolnt  and  the  most  involvsd 
and  Irregular  ihythm.  by  anottter  Belgian 
composer.  Raymond  Chevreullle.  This  work 
the  finalists  ha<l  been  given  1  week  to  study 
in  complete  seclusion  and  with  no  hint  from 
anything  but  toe  notes  on  the  paper  as  to 
how  It  should  {."O. 

It  was  a  taak  calculated  to  stoy  the  brav- 
est, and  It  was  met  with  astonishing  com- 
petence. The  second  concerto  was  of  the 
competitor's  choice,  which  ranged  from  those 


of  Brahms  and  Liszt  to  concertos  by  Chopin. 
Bschmanlnoff.  and  Ravel. 

Ttie  Jury  was  composed  of  Olln  Downes. 
Rudolf  Flrkusny,  Arthur  Rubensteln.  of  the 
United  States,  Walter  Kerscbpaumer,  of 
Austria,  Eduardo  de  Pueyo,  of  Spain,  Rob- 
ert Casadesus,  Mme.  Marguerite  Long  and 
Mme.  Magda  Tagllaserro.  of  France,  Miss 
Kathleen  Long,  of  Oreat  Britain.  Carlo 
Zecchl.  of  Italy.  Willem  Andrlessen.  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  Emile  Bosquet  and  Rene 
Desoesez.  of  Belgium. 

A  high  light  of  the  occasion  was  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Dowager  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium,  who  Is  the  generous  and  farseelng 
patron  saint  of  this  competition,  rose  In  her 
box  to  bow  and  to  receive  tlie  acclamation 
of  the  audience. 


ProbatioBary  Appointmeats  in  tbe  Post 
Ofice  Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  June  S.  1952 
Mr.  WHITTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

CivTTKO  Statzs  Cnm.  Szavicz  Comossioif , 

Wiuhington.  D.  C,  Maif  29.  I9S2. 
Hon.  Jamib  L.  Whittsh. 

Hou$e  of  Repretentatives. 

Dkab  Ma.  Wkittxm  :  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  May  38  in  regard  to  tlie  Com- 
mission's press  release  dated  May  18. 

I  can  well  understand  your  reaction  to  this 
press  release  and  wish  to  express  to  you  my 
regret  over  this  Incident.  It  was  one  of  those 
errors  wlilch  sometimes  occur,  notwithstand- 
ing efforts  to  prevent  them. 

Tbe  press  release  was  written  prior  to  my 
leaving  Washington  to  cover  a  speech  which 
vras  not  prepared,  and,  frankly,  I  did  not  read 
tlM  press  release  untU  after  my  arrival  in 
Oalveston  on  May  20. 

I  did  not  make  tbe  statement  vrhich  you 
liave  quoted  from  the  press  release. 

I  did  tell  tbe  postmasters  that  I  was  rea- 
sonably sure  we  would  soon  authorize  pro- 
bationary appointments  in  the  field  service  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  within  tlie  limits 
contained  in  your  amendment. 

Tbe  regulations  to  authorize  this  action 
are  being  prepared,  and  the  delay  has  been 
caused  by  difficulties  in  arranging  for  the 
conversion  of  indefinite  employees  who  may 
be  entitled  to  conversion  to  probationary 
status. 

Tou  have  my  permission  to  release  this 
letter  to  the  press  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 

With  l)est  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBsar  Rabcspbck, 

Chairman, 


Sadal  Secirity  PcasioBt  SlioaM  Be 
Liberalised 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  wASHnroTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Thursday,  June  5.  19i2 

Mr.    MACK    of    Washington.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduced  a  bill  yesterday  In 


the  Rouse  of  Representatives  to  improve 
the  present  social-security  law  by  in- 
creasing the  monthly  pensions  of  all  who 
come  under  this  legi^tion. 

My  bill,  H.  R.  8092.  proposes  two  im- 
portant changes  in  the  present  social- 
security  law.    They  are: 

First.  To  increase  by  $10  to  $15  a 
month  the  pensions  paid  to  all  persons 
who  are  now  receiving  these  pensions  or 
who  may  become  entitled  to  these  pen- 
sions in  the  future. 

Second.  To  permit  persons  who  draw 
social-security  pensions  to  earn  up  to 
$100  a  month  in  covered  employment 
without  such  earnings  depriving  them  of 
their  pensions. 

Under  present  law,  if  a  social-security 
pensioner  earns  more  than  $50  in  any 
calendar  month,  he  forfeits  his  pension 
for  that  month.  My  bill  would  permit 
the  pensioner  to  earn  $100  a  month 
Without  these  earnings  depriving  him 
of  his  pension. 

Both  of  the  increased  benefits  pro- 
posed by  my  bill  would  go  to  all  persons 
now  drawing  social-security  pensions 
and  to  all  who  may  become  eligible  for 
these  pensions  in  the  future. 

MACK   BILL    BXLO   BOUHD 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  recently 
announced  itself  as  favorable  to  increas- 
ing   social -security    pensions    by    $5    to 

$7.50  a  month.  I  bold  that  this  meager 
increase  is  too  small  and  inadequate. 
Considering  the  great  increase  which 
has  occurred  in  living  costs  during  re- 
cent years,  this  $5  to  $7.50  increase  pro- 
posed by  th6  committee  is,  in  effect,  no 
increase  at  all. 

My  bill,  quite  properly  I  think,  pro- 
poses to  increase  pensions  by  $10  to  $15  a 
month,  or  double  the  amount  of  increase 
proposed  by  the  committee. 

Careful  study  has  convinced  me  that 
the  social  security  fund  can  provide  this 
$10  to  $15  a  month  increase  without  in- 
Jury  to  the  long-range  soundness  and 
solvency  of  the  social  security  fund. 

I  have  discussed  my  proposed  pension 
increase  bill  with  officials  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Administration,  who  have 
been  administering  these  pensions  for  the 
past  15  years.  These  officials  tell  me  that 
the  $10  to  $15  a  month  increase  to  pen- 
sioners proposed  by  my  bill  can  be  paid 
without  necessitating  any  increase  in  the 
withholding  tax  schedules  of  the  present 
law.  In  other  words,  these  social  security 
officials  beUeve  the  $10  to  $15  a  month 
pension  increase  proposed  by  my  bill  can 
be  paid  out  of  present  withholding  tax 
revenues. 

At  the  present  time,  the  withholding 
tax  levied  to  finance  the  social-security 
pension  fund  is  3  percent  on  all  wages 
and  salaries  up  to  $3,600  received  by 
employees.  This  3  percent  withholding 
tax  is  paid  one -half  by  the  employee  and 
one-half  by  the  employer. 

This  3  percent  withholding  social-se- 
curity tax  last  year  collected  $3,367,000.- 
000.  Benefits  paid  out  in  monthly  pen- 
sions to  pensioners  last  year  totaled  $1,- 
885.000.000.  In  other  words,  social  se- 
curity withholding  tax  collections  last 
year  were  $1,482,000,000  larger  than  th« 
total  amount  paid  out  In  pensions. 
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Tbe  statlstletezis  and  actaaries  of  tbe 
SodAl  Seeotity  Administratioii  aay  that 
the  $10  to  $15  ft  mootb  locreaae  in  pen- 
sions proposed  bj  my  bill  can  be  met  oat 
of  ptesent  social  wcurity  withholding  tax 
riuiliMe.  Tlxis  tie  to  $15  a  month  in- 
creaae  In  the  penston  xate.  therefore, 
means  no  new  or  addtttonid  taxes  win 
hare  to  be  Imposed  to  pay  this  higher 
rate  cd  penakms. 

This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  only 
just  and  fair  that  this  $10  to  $15  a 
month  increase  in  pensions  should  be 
granted.  A  total  of  4^I2j000  persons  aro 
now  drawing  social  secuiity  pensions. 
AH  of  these  pereons  will  benefit  by  this 
pension  increase.  So,  also,  will  all  woric- 
ers  wlko  becooae  ellsfble  in  the  future  for 
soetel  security  pensions. 

Sodat-eecarity  pensions  are  not  gifts 
and  are  not  charity.  Th(>  worker  pays 
for  Ikan  peoitons  by  withholding  taxes 
takot  out  at  bis  pay  cbeck  erery  payd^. 
He  Is  not  getting  something  for  nothing. 

He  is  paying  for  what  he  gets.  He  is. 
therefore,  entitled  to  his  pension  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

Svery  cent  that  goes  in  the  social- 
security  fvind  is  paid  into  that  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  these  pensions. 
All  of  this  money  should  be  paid  back  to 
those  who  hare  paid  into  the  fund. 

Those  who  administer  the  social-secu- 
rity frmd  say  $10  to  $15  a  month  in  addi- 
tional pensions  can  be  paid  now  without 
endangering  the  soundness  and  solvency 
of  that  fund.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
excnse  for  failing  to  pay  these  larger 
I)ensions. 

oifx  HmnwxD  doixass  a  iconth  XABitnfca 
The  second  major  reform  proposed  by 
my  new  social-security  bill  would  allow 
the  pensioner  to  earn  up  to  $100  a  month 
in  covered  employment  without  these 
earnings  depriving  him  of  his  pension 
in  that  month. 

Teu  win  recan  that  when  the  first  so- 
clal-ieccrity  law  was  enacted  in  1936  it 
provided  that  any  pensioner  who  earned 
more  than  $14.99  in  any  calendar  month 
would  be  depriyed  of  his  pension  for  that 

This  provision.  It  always  seemed  to  me, 
was  most  unfair  and  unrealistic.  In  ef- 
fect It  penalized  pensioners  for  doing  any 
work  of  any  kind,  even  odd  Jobs,  to  sup- 
plement their  meager  pension  income. 

I  was  one  of  many  Congressmen  who 
bdieved  this  $14.99  limitation  should  be 
removed.  I  believe  that  since  the  pen- 
sioner, throusAi  withholding  taxes,  had 
paM  for  his  pension,  he  should  get  it 
without  regxu-d  to  how  much  his  monthly 
eamix^s  were  just  as  he  would  had  he 
carried  a  retirement  policy  with  a  pri- 
vate insurance  company. 

TTiere  was,  however,  considerable  op- 
position to  the  proposal  that  pensions  be 
paid  a  pensioner  regardless  of  how  much 
his  earnings  were.  Bventxially,  we  had 
to  compromise  on  this  idea.  I  was  one 
of  several  Congressmen  who  Introduced 
a  Mil  to  raise  the  amount  a  pensioner 
might  earn  frtmi  $14.99  to  $50  a  month. 
This  proposal  was  accepted  by  Congress 
and  is  now  the  law. 

While  the  $50-a-month  Bmlt  on  earn- 
ings was  fnadeqnate  stin  it  was  the  best 
that  ooold  be  done  at  the  time  and  cer- 
tainly was  a  vast  tmivovement  over  the 
$14.99  limit  on  earnings  which  previously 
Ixad  prevailed. 


Ifow,  the  time  has  oome  when  this  $50 

limit  on  earnings  should  be  increased. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
proposed  that  this  limit  on  earnings  be 
raised  to  $70  a  month.  Ify  bin  proposes 
to  raise  it  to  $100  which,  considering  tho 
present  high  cost  of  living  is.  it  seems  to 
me,  a  much  more  realistic  figure. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  good  pubUo 
poUcy  to  discourage  persons  from  work- 
ing by  the  threat  of  taking  their  pen- 
sions away  from  them  if  they  work. 
After  all.  the  more  people  who  work  the 
greater  our  national  production  of  goods 
Will  be.  The  more  goods  produced  tbe 
more  goods  there  are  to  divide  up  among 
all  the  people  of  the  country  and  the 
higher  the  Uvtn«  standards  of  the  Na- 
tion will  become.  That  wbich  Increases 
the  production  of  goods  improves  living 
standards.  That  which  discourages  in- 
creased production  of  goods  decreases 
living  standards.  Therefore,  tt  Is  most 
desirable  that  the  $100  earnings  a  month 
be  permitted  without  the  pensioner  lo8« 
Ing  his  pension  benefits. 

Adequate  care  of  the  aged  is  one  of 
the  great  and  growlitg  problems  of  oiur 
times. 

We  live  in  a  machhie  age.  ICachines 
require  young  hands  and  mizxLs  in  their 
operaticm.  With  the  expansion  of  this 
machine  age  and  the  tendency  of  Indus- 
try to  be  centralised  in  great  fsctories. 
It  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  for 
the  person  past  60  years  of  age,  or  even 
50  years  of  age,  to  secure  a  new  Job  once 
he  loses  his  old  one.  Employers  in  most 
cases  give  preference  to  younger  workers. 
This  tendency  has  increased  the  neces- 
sity for  adeqiiate  old-age  pensions. 

Social-security  pensions  offer  a  long 
range,  economically  sound  solution  of 
the  economic  difficulties  involved  in  the 
old-age  problem.  Under  social  security 
every  worker  during  the  earning  years 
of  his  youth  pays,  through  withholding 
taxes,  into  a  fund  from  which  he.  at  65. 
can  draw  a  pension.  In  this  way  the 
worker  in  the  earning  years  of  his  youth 
sets  up  and  supports  a  fund  from  which 
he  can  get  his  old-age  pension. 

It  is  almost  as  if  the  worker  were,  by 
these  withholding  taxes,  paying  a  pre- 
mium to  a  private  company  for  retire- 
ment insurance.  The  system  is  simple. 
It  is  not  costly  to  operate.  It  keeps  the 
worker  frtMn  becoming  dependent  in  his 
old  age  either  upon  relatives  or  the  State 
for  his  support.  Since  the  worker  by 
withholding  taxes  has  paid  for  his  own 
pension  he  gets  one  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  not  of  charity. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  social- 
security  system,  as  now  constituted.  Is 
perfect.  New  laws  seldom  are.  The 
social-security  law  is  not  perfect.  It  Is 
filled  with  imperfections,  injustices,  and 
inequalities.  These  can  be,  should  be, 
and  must  be  corrected  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

If  the  monthly  pension  rates  are  sub- 
stantially increased,  and  they  can  be 
without  endangering  the  long  soundness 
of  the  plan,  and  If  pensioners  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  $100  a  month.  Instead  of 
$50,  without  losing  their  pensions,  two 
big  improvements  in  social  security  win 
be  accomplished. 

It  Is  upon  the  basis  of  these  argiunents 
that  I  ask  support  f  or  my  bUl,  H.  R.  8092. 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 


or  wi 

IM  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSXMTATiyB 
Thursday.  Jum  S.  1952 

Mr.    liCACK    of    Waahtegtoo.      ICr. 
Speaker,  the  number  of  efrilian  em- 
ployees on  the  payrolls  at  the  tJi»fU>a 
departments  of  the  IPederal  OoverameoS'"! 
on  April  30,  1952,  numbered  1,§49,714. 

This  Is  almost  five  times  as  many  peo- 
ple as  were  employed  by  these  same  de- 
partments in  1S3S.  Tbe  number  of  such 
employees  in  1939  was  670,009  compared 
to  today's  total  of  2.549.714. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  this  extrasa* 
gant  padding  of  the  mibUc  payrolls. 
thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  the  Oov- 

emment  to  the  average  taxpayer. 

In  1039,  the  total  Federal  tax  burden 
on  the  American  people  was  leas  than 
$5,000,000,000.  Today  it  is  more  than 
$70,000,000,000,  or  14  times  what  it  was 
in  1939. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  remain  strong  it 
must  be  operated  on  a  basis  that  is  eco- 
nomically and  financially  sound.  The 
higher  Federal  ezpeoditures  are  the  more 
the  people  will  be  taxed  and  the  mora 
Inflation  the  Nation  will  experience. 

Waste  and  extravagance  in  Oovem- 
ment  must  be  stopped  wherever  found. 
That  Is  the  only  way  our  Nation  can  be 
kept  solvent. 


Isdepeadeat  SUvakia  SmU  NsI  Basa 
BccB  Destroyed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

07  nxnf  ois 

IN  THE  8KNATX  OP  THK  UNTTBD  aXATlB 

mday.  Jtme  €.  If  52 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  aric 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Chaklbs  J.  KsaamT.  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatires 
from  Wisconsin,  at  the  Conference  of 
Americans  of  Slovak  Descent,  sponsored 
by  the  Slovak  League  of  America,  at  tha 
Hotel  Washington,  Washington.  D.  C, 
May  23.  1S52. 

There  being  no  objecttoD.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobb. 
as  follows: 

Inisfekdzmt  Slovaku  SnoTTLo  Hot  Hatb  Bbsm 
DcsTvoTVD-^K.mreauira  Pouc 
BiBLs  roa  Tbubblb  Puobt  or  Slovaxs 
Otho  laow  CmTADf  Couinans— "nras  L_ 
WMBMankmwt  or  Slovak  N^moN  Saoeia 

BbASD    AMD 


a 


Tbe  Slormk  League  of  Ameiiea.  s  emc  and 
cultural  argsnlaatlon  fotmded  In  1907  by 
Americans  of  Slovak  descent,  has  made  ■oms 
fine  contributions  to  the  American  w«y  of 
life.  And  so  have  the  Slovak  organlastlaiia 
aflllated  with  It.  X  am  perfectly  satisfied  tXisS 
the  people  in  the  teagu*  and  the  organlsa> 
tlons  aflmated  with  It  ars  Ood-fearlng  peo- 
ple, loyal  cltlsetu  of  the  tJnlted  States  of 
America,  who  are  rsady  and  willing  to  make 
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any  sacrlfloe  for  th»  welfare  and  security  of 
our  country.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Americans  of  Slovak  descent  are  interested  la 
the  fate  of  tbe  nation  from  which  they  are 
tfaeeended,  because  tt  Is  only  nattiral  that 
tbsy  ahould  be. 

Tbe  terrible  plight  of  the  Blorak  nation  to- 
day. Just  aa  that  of  other  nations  of  Cen- 
tral and  lasi^m  Europe,  who  had  been  "Ub- 
•ratad"  in  1()46.  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
tbe  blunderlag.  undemocratic  policies  adopt- 
ed and  prosecuted  and  tbe  secret  agreements 
concluded  by  men  of  ao-called  democratlo 
fovornments.  Our  Oovsmment,  or  more  cor- 
rectly the  present  administration  In  Weah- 
Ington.  canjiot  eaeape  Ita  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  tlM  InbumanlUes  suffered  by 
the  nations  behmd  the  iron  curtain.  And 
since  the  present  administration  in  Washing- 
ton has  Inltlatad  a  campaign  of  truth  to  off- 
set tbe  vicious  campaign  of  lies  of  tbe  SoTlet 
Union,  let  us  be  bonest  wltb  ourselves  and 
Uie  rest  of  the  world  and  admit  that  it  was 
Biorally  wroog  and  contrary  to  every  demo- 
cratic and  Christian  principle  to  surrender 
tbe  Slovaks  and  tbe  other  peoples  of  Central 
and  Kastartt  Kurope  to  tbe  men  ot  tbe 
KremUn. 

Representatives  of  ths  Slovak  League  of 
America  made  many  trips  to  Washington  to 
vMt  people  In  tbe  preeent  administration 
and  teU  them  tbe  truth  about  the  Slovak 
nation,  about  the  rlghteoxis  struggle  of  the 
Slovak  people  for  freedom  and  independence, 
evidently  It  availed  them  nothing.  Despite 
tbe  claim  o'  our  State  Department  tbat  tbe 
t7nlted  States  has  never  opposed  tbe  aspira- 
tions of  any  people  In  3urope  to  determine 
hj  their  own  free  choice  the  state  or  form 
of  political  organization  under  which  they 
wished  to  l;ve.  tbe  fact  Is  tbat  tbe  present 
administration  never  recognised  or  respected 
the  right  of  self-determination  In  the  case 
Of  the  Slovak  people.  If  it  did,  the  inde- 
pendent reinibUc  of  Slovak,  established  by 
the  Slovak  i>eople  tbrougb  tbelr  duly  elected 
representatives  on  Marcb  14,  1039.  would  not 
have  been  wantonly  destroyed  in  1046  with 
the  help  of  o\ir  administration. 

The  Slovttk  Republic  was  recognised  by  27 
various  governments,  including  tbe  Oovem- 
ments  of  Oi-eat  Britain  and  tbe  Soviet  Union. 
Why  was  it  not  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  tbe  United  States  of  AmerlcaT  It 
was  not  recognised  l)ecause  F.  D.  Roosevelt 
and  his  administration  beUeved  Dr.  Edward 
reoes,  the  leader  of  tbe  Czech  National  So- 
cialists and  resigned  President  of  Csecho- 
slovakia.  wbo  was  violently  opposed  to  Slo- 
vak freedom  and  Independence.  And  tbe 
present  administration  stUI  favors  the  fol- 
lowers of  E«nes,  many  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  Oiittwald'B  regime  and,  therefore, 
coHaborated  with  the  Reds  in  the  Prague 
Oovemmert.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  to- 
gether. No  matter  what  the  circumstances 
under  whl:h  the  Slovaks  gained  their  In- 
dep:ndenc<!.  the  Republic  of  Slovakia  never 
should  ha\e  been  desUoyed  against  the  will 
of  the  Slovak  people. 

The  rlgbt  of  political  asylum  has  always 
been  regarded  aa  something  sacred  by  the 
people  of  t.he  I7nlted  States.  Why  was  this 
right  violated  by  our  administration  in  the 
ease  of  Dr.  Joseph  Tiso,  President  of  tbe 
Slovak  Republic?  Did  our  State  Department 
do  the  htimane  thing,  did  It  act  In  accord- 
ance with  Christian  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples when  tt  ordered  our  Army  to  sur- 
render TlBO  to  his  political  enemies — and 
certain  detitb?  Ttie  Slovak  League  of  Amer- 
ica. rei»«sentlng  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  organlred  Americans  of  Slovak  descent 
protested  Btrongly  against  tbe  order,  but  this 
again  availed  It  nothing.  Then  It  requested 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House 
to  protest  against  the  hanging  of  Tiso,  but 
even  tills  decent  tiling  he  refused  to  da 

Since  tlie  calamity  of  1945.  the  present 
admlnistrtitlon  has  consistently  Ignored  the 
Just  demands  of  Americans  of  Slovak  descent 
to  grant  a  hearing  to  Slovak  j^trlots,  the 


true  representatives  of  tbe  Slovak  nation. 
But  it  did  give  ear  and  aid  to  tbe  Slovak 
renegades  and  others  from  OMChoslovakla 
who  always  were  and  still  are  opposed  to 
81ova>^^  freedom  and  Independence.  Tou  can 
find  them  In  the  Voice  of  America  and  other 
OovernizMnt  agencies;  and  these  Slovak 
renegades  and  enemies  of  Slovak  freedom 
and  Independence,  mind  you,  are  being  paid 
with  your  money,  with  thit  money  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

It  Is  high  time  that  people  In  Oovemment 
and  the  general  public  of  the  United  States 
realise  at  long  last  something  that  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  themselves  have  known 
for  centuries,  tbat  Is.  tbat  the  Czechs  never 
were,  are  not,  and  do  not  want  to  be  Slo- 
vaks—-and  the  Slovaks  never  were,  are  not, 
and  do  not  want  to  be  Czechs.  This  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  tlie  two  nations 
especially  during  tbe  past  34  years,  tbat  Is. 
alnce  tbe  establlsbment  of  Czecboslovakla. 
Why.  then,  should  the  present  administra- 
tion, or  any  administration  for  that  matter. 
Insist  that  the  Slovak  nation  and  the  terri- 
tory It  has  Inhabited  for  tbe  past  1,500  years 
must  continue  to  be  exploited  by  another 
nation?  Such  a  policy  certainly  is  not  in 
accord  with  our  beliefs  and  Is  absolutely 
opposed  and  contrary  to  all  Christian  and 
democratic  principles.  In  abort.  It  is  Im- 
moral and  criminal. 

You.  my  fellow  citizens,  and  your  organi- 
sations have  been  slighted  and  Insulted  for 
many  years  by  people  in  Oovemment  who 
are  supposed  to  represent  you.  Tour  peo- 
ple In  Slovaida  In  all  their  history  have 
never  suffered  naore  than  they  have  since 
tbelr  liberation  by  Benes  and  the  Red  ar- 
mles  In  IMS.  Of  course,  it  never  should  have 
happened.  Just  as  It  should  not  have  bap- 
]>ened  to  tbe  Poles,  tbe  Ukrainians.  Lithu- 
anians, Estonians,  Latvians,  and  many 
others.  But  the  fact  is  tbat  it  did.  All  be- 
cause of  the  blundering  policies  of  govern- 
ments. Including  our  own. 

The  Slovaks  bsve  ever  opposed  commu- 
nism; and  they  strongly  resist  it  today.  Slo- 
vakia should  not  have  been  wantonly  de- 
stroyed, because  it  could  have  served  us  in 
g>ood  stead  today  on  tbe  side  of  the  demo- 
cratic world.  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  America 
that  all  nations  of  the  earth,  including  the 
Slovak  nation,  have  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and.  If  they  so  desire,  to  be  free 
and  Independent.  It  Is  In  tbe  interests  of 
Justice  and  peace  that  even  the  Slovak  na- 
tion be  free  to  choose  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  it  shall  live,  so  that  the 
Slovaks,  too,  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
a  government  of  their  own  people,  by  their 
own  people,  and  for  their  own  people. 

My  dear  people,  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades the  people  in  American  Oovemment^' 
and  I  mean  specifically  our  administra- 
tions—  have  wandered  far  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  of  righteousness,  the  road 
marked  out  by  our  Constitution  and  the 
Ten  Commandments.  You  can  help  right 
the  situation  in  November.  For  the  sake  of 
America  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation  you 
are  descended  from,  see  to  It  that  you  do. 


RepresentsHre  Hope's  Owa  Fani 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAMSAS 

ZN  THI  SINATB  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATIS 

Friday.  June  6. 1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Bfr.  President,  on 
May  SO  of  this  year,  in  the  Garden  City 
(Kans. )  Telegram,  edited  by  Jervis  Reed, 


there  appeared  an  editorial  entitled 
"Hops's  Own  Farm  Program."  The  edi- 
torial points  out  that  Cltttokd  R.  Hops, 
Representative  from  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  my  State  al  Kansas, 
wrote  an  article  for  the  June  issue  of 
Coimtry  Gentleman,  in  which  he 
sketched  his  outline  of  A  Farm  Program 
for  '52  and  the  Future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo. 
as  follows: 

Bora's  Own  Fabx  PtoGaaic 

Congressman  Clxttohd  Hops,  in  the  June 
Issue  of  tbe  Country  Oentleman,  sketcbes  bis 
outline  of  A  Farm  Program  of  '52  and  tbe 
Future.  And  In  so  doing  be  makes  plenty 
Of  sense.  Cliff  appears  quite  c^timistlc  for 
the  farmers'  lot. 

The  Garden  City  farm  expert's  Idea  for  a 
farm  program — and  It  sbould  be  given  con- 
siderable national  study  because  be  might 
well  become  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  General  Eisenhower  be  elected  Presi- 
dent— is  both  smart  and  simple. 

Hai>x  espouses  three  alms:  (1)  Stability  in 
farm  prices  and  a  fair  exchange  value  for 
farm  products,  (2)  insuring  of  continuing 
ample  food  supply,  and  (3)  enabling  fanners 
to  assume  aU  responsibility  possible  in  plan- 
ning and  operating  farm  programs. 

Pvire  and  simple  that  third  aim  is  to  take 
the  Government's  farm  program  out  of  the 
political  arena  wliere  it  has  been  ussd  for 
vote  getting  purposes  for  so  long. 

Now  let's  look  at  what  Clot  Bops  says  he 
stands  for  in  a  straightforward  1-page  article. 

First  off.  Cliff  points  out  that  tbe  popu- 
lation of  this  country  is  Increasing  at  the 
rate  of  3,500,000  persons  annually,  wblcb 
ahould  require  an  extra  6.600,000  acres  of  pro- 
duction annually  to  feed.  There  is  no  nuxv 
farm  land  to  put  into  production.  Tbe  Con- 
gressman points  out  that  ovir  farm  program 
must  adopt  a  long-range  view  wblcb  provides 
for  ample  food  for  a  growing  population  on  a 
constant  or  declining  acreage.  And  it's  a 
point  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Next,  the  Congressman  says  stable  farm 
prices  are  In  everybody's  best  Interests,  not 
Just  agriculture  and  be  comes  out  flatly  for 
the  loan-storage  program  of  price  8\v>ports 
on  nonperishables.  "The  present  price-sup- 
port system.  Inaugurated  in  1938  and  revised 
from  time  to  time,  has  been  well  tested." 
Hope  wrote.  "Farmers  sbould  have  tbe  op- 
portunity to  say  what  changes,  if  any,  they 
want  in  it." 

The  Congressman  gives  strong  support  to 
farm  cooperatives.  Their  Importance,  he 
Bays,  vauBt  be  recognized  in  any  real  farm 
policy.  "They  are  a  practical  and  legitimate 
part  of  the  free-enterprise  system  and  are 
necessary  if  farmers  are  to  have  an  equal 
position  In  our  highly  organized  economy, 
lioreover.  cooperative  action  (citing  farm 
credit  system  and  rural  electrification  as 
examples)  enables  farm  people  to  achieve 
many  things  that  would  otherwise  not  be 
possible." 

Then  ClUT  sticks  In  the  sticker:  ''Ooop- 
eratlon  sbould  be  encoiiraged  for  the  farther 
reason  tbat  It  is  a  way  by  which  farmn*  can 
do  tbe  Job  themselves  Instfd  of  depending 
on  the  Government.** 

Mr.  Hon  makes  a  lot  out  of  turning  over 
to  the  farmers  as  much  responsibility  as  pos- 
sible for  tbelr  farm  program  and  getttnc  tt 
out  of  the  hands  of  tbe  Ftederal  bureaoctmta 
In  Washington. 

The  Congressman's  other  major  potnt  Is 
that  the  Government  can  best  asstst  tha 
farmers  In  a  quite  nonpoiltioal  way.  T%aiS 
Is  farm  research.  "A  foi  algbfa  tsiaa  pal- 
ley.**  writes  Hora.  **wiU  i^y  mor«  taflavUy  oa 
agricultural  researrh,     One  oC   tfas 
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fMtot*  ttt  naUng  poailble  tbe  h%ta  prodne- 
ttom  aioA  eOataney  of  Amarleaa  fvmlns  bM 
been  tbm  adantlfle  uid  applted  rMwrch.  iPoiA 
of  tbe  United  States  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture^aiul  Mm  State  experiment  ■tationa.'* 
BoFB  aeea  "greater  potential  advantagea 
ahead"  In  reeearch  and  cites  It  as  a  must  to 
keep  Increasing  farm  pruductlcn  at  a  pace 
to  keep  abreast  at  expanding  population. 

The  Republican  Party — and  the  Democrats 
■a  wen — eoQid  save  tbemaahrea  a  lot  of  July 
■weat  In  tbe  hot  Chicago  eooiTention  ootn- 
mlttee  rooms  by  adopting  Mr.  Hope's  farm 
program  for  1952  and  the  future  In  one  con- 
cise bundle.  And  they  would  come  out  with 
a  much  better  program  than  either  is  liable 
to  write  In  July  with  politics  uppermost  in 
their  coUaetiTe  mlwla. 


G>Bgnit«latkNis,  ike,  far  a  S«p«rb  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  BKMARKS 

HON.  WALm  H.  JUDD 

ovMiinrxaoTA 
IK  TSE  HOnSB  OP  REPRXSKNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
Srranted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowtng  editorial 
from  tbe  Minneapolis  Star  of  Monday, 
June  2,  1952; 


Ixs.  yoa  A 


Jem 


Because  at  the  intense  interest  here  and 
abroad  in  General  of  the  Army  Dwlgbt  D. 
Bsenbower's  eandidacy  for  the  BepabUeaa 
Bflolnatlon  there  may  be  leas  Interest  In 
snmmlng  tip  his  year's  work  at  8HAPK  than 
fbere  would  otherwise  be. 

If  this  is  Ime  It  is  nnfortnnata.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  outcome  of  the  na- 
tkmal  political  eonventlans  and  tbe  electlan 
nest  IVoYember.  Bat  more  may  depend  upon 
tbe  SDceesB  of  tbe  design  for  Western  Koro- 
pean  defense  that  General  Baenbower  bas 
sted  slnoe  last  June. 
In  asaesBing  General  Tlsawbri  wwrli  adilave- 
ita  at  8HAPE  It  la  mU  to  get  daarly  in 
BUnd  wbat  Slaenbow«r>  napanslbiltUea  were, 
kaentlany  his  Job  was  military. 

FoUtlaaUy  re^Kmsltde  oOdala  of  tbe  gor- 
amments  of  tbe  North  Atlantic  Tteaty  Or- 
ganlaatlon  oountrias  made  tba  daelslon  that 
a  »ufop— n  defense  coaaorantty  should  be 
created.  Bsenbower's  task  was  to  draw  tip 
plana  for  tbe  raising,  organlwitlon,  and 
logistical  support  of  BDC. 

Thla  taak  i*aa  basically  taehnleal— a  Job 
tot  a  soldier  who  onderstanda  tbe  problems 
of  large  military  organiaatkm.  Meverttaalesa. 
tba  taak  required  a  good  deal  more  than 
tecbnlcal  skill,  judgment,  and  experience. 

Almost  au  of  tbe  drciatopa  that  General 
Stoenbower  had  to  taka  had  potltloal  inqiil. 
catlona.  and  tbe  organiaatkm  of  XDC  re- 
quired  a  leader  wbo  could  taka  aeooant  of 
political  trnpUcatlona  wtthoot  becom- 
ing Involved  in  tbe  politteal  dedalona  that 
necessarily  paralleled  military  deciatena. 

General  JBaenbower's  aperlanoe  In  suc« 
eeaatullj  directing  coalition  armiee  during 
World  War  n  uniquely  qualifked  blm  for 
this  aide  of  his  Job  at  8HAP&  Ha  wm  that 
rare  thing  In  public  affaira.  the  indlapen- 
aabla  man  for  tba  aaalgnment  be  was  given 
by  NATO. 

Tbe  measure  of  bov  wtil  ha  fillad  tba  aa- 
algnment is  the  fact  that  not  a  single  one 
of  the  ugly  disputes  that  uaually  mark  tbe 
relatkma  of  AlUad  aiiUtary  foreaa  baa  arisen 
whiUe  Oenaral  Ttasinhnw  baa  btm  tn  Parts. 
At  a  point  or  two  disputea  tfareataoed. 
Thtof  vera  boom  aarly  dlffleuttlaa  abofut  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  North  Atlantic  antUtib- 
marina  command,  and  over  the  queatlon  of 


which  nation  should  supply  its 
fleer. 

But  eren  this  matter,  which  inToIred  Great 
Brltalal  amour  propre  as  a  historic  sea 
power,  was  settled  without  a  aerioua  rift  be- 
tween the  allies. 

When  General  Slaenhower  went  to  Paris 
the  Kuropean  defense  conununlty  was  a  hope, 
and  little  more  than  that.  The  economic 
fabric  of  Western  Europe  had  been  patched 
up.  and  the  NATO  member  countries  had 
pretty  well  recovered  frcHn  tht  effects  of 
wartime  destruction. 

But  their  recovery  was  too  recent  lor  moat 
of  them  to  have  organized  their  military 
resources  of  manpower  and  Industry.  Bsen- 
hower'B  first  work  had  to  be  done  with  tbeae 
military  fimdamentals — systems  of  r«'crult- 
ment  and  training  of  men,  plans  for  necee- 
sary  Installations,  and  for  industrial  and 
budgetary  support. 

A  year  la  not  a  very  long  time  where 
luch  matters  are  concerned.  Tet  in  that 
year  Elsenhower  succeeded  in  getting  na- 
tions as  diverse  as  Norway  and  Prance  to 
acknowIe<lse  their  capacities  and  begin  to 
realize  them. 

As  these  capacities  were  better  understood 
the  basis  for  a  general  plan  emerged,  and  at 
Lisbon  a  plan  was  completed  and  approrecL 
The  fact  that  a  plan  could  be  approved  at 
Lisbon  testifies  to  the  thoroughness  of  Btsen- 
hower's  spade  work. 

Two  important  steps  In  tbe  realization  of 
that  plan  have  been  taken  since  the  Lisbon 
meeting.  A  peace  contract  with  Western 
Germany  has  been  signed,  and  so  has  a 
Kuropean  defense  community  treaty.  Rati- 
fication of  the  contract  and  the  treaty  must 
still  take  place,  but  this  Is  a  political  matter 
entirely  beyond  General  Elsenhower's  re- 
sponsibilities. 

While  Eisenhower  had  no  responsibility  for 
it.  the  Bchuman  plan  for  integration  of  the 
coal  uid  steel  industries  of  northwest  Biux^pe 
has  noved  long  steps  closer  to  acceptance 
daring  his  year  In  Europe.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
to  which  General  Elsenhower  made  such  sub- 
stantial contributions  made  acceptance  of 
the  Schtnnan  plan  easier. 

It  la  true  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  European  defense  community  can 
be  considered  an  adequately  effective  reality. 
And.  becaxue  of  the  urgency  of  raising  deter- 
rents to  possible  Soviet  aggression,  the  BDCS 
preeent  Inadequacy  la  painful. 

But,  looking  backward  over  a  single  year,  it 
Is  dllBciilt  to  see  how  any  human  being  could 
have  accomplished  more  than  General  Bsen- 
hower  acconxpllabed. 

Entirely  aside  from  considerations  of  do- 
mestic partisan  politics,  he  rlctily  deserves 
the  congratulations  of  his  countrymen  for  a 
Job  well  done. 


Ub's  5-Tcar  Fka 


KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAYITS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  6  refers  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 668.  Introduced  on  June  5,  1952, 
by  a  bipartisan  group  consisting  of  Sen- 
ators Ralph  E.  Planpus.  Bumf  McMa- 

HON.  WATWa  MOBSB,  H.  AUDUWDSK  SMriH, 

John  J.  Spauoian.  Cbaujb  W.  Tobet. 
and  Alkxanbd  Wilst.  and  Representa- 
tives Framcu  p.  Bolton.  Jamks  Q.  Pul- 


ton. CHSsm  K.  Mnaow.  Edna  P.  Kkllt, 

PkANXLIN  D.  R008ETELT.  JR..  CLEMENT  J. 

7AmTr%nyT   and  myself: 

Iwasa'a  ft-iaaa  Pmn 

The  bipartisan  group  of  Ccigrsssman  who 
have  offered  a  rssototloo  sbowteg  intsrsst  in. 
and  pledging  support  for,  India's  t-jmt 
are  being  helpful  and  ssfBslbla.  It  is 
daily  encouraging  to  see  inflnantial 
like  Senator  Wnxr's  and  Senator  lfcllAB<»i^ 
on  tbe  list. 

Tbe  Importance  of  India  to  tbe  frea  world, 
and  therefore  to  the  United  Stataa.  eaanot 
be  stressed  too  often.  With  Cblaa  lost  txam 
the  denKxsacies.  India  baa  becc^  tba  ma- 
jor bulwark  of  freadom  in  Aaia.  Howsess. 
freedom  wttliont  enough  food  to  eat.  wtth 
dlssass.  Ignoranca,  aad  pu»Sit|,  can  have 
no  appeal  to  Indians  or  any  other  people. 

India's  6-year  plan  la  re— onnbte 
modest.  India  aims  to  raise  tbe 
equivalent  of  ae304»0.000  each  year  for  S 
years  and  she  hopes  for  about  tSMjOOOjOOO  tn 
forelga  aid  for  the  period  as  a  wltole.  This 
would  be  tn  adidltlon  to  any  grants-tn< 
or  loans  that  Um  Unltad  States  might 
for  special  projects  or  for  emergendas  Ilka 
this  year's  food  tbortaga. 

As  with  aU  Indian  plans  and  all  atd 
projects,  the  5-y«ar  plan  oosKMntrates  on 
Inoraastng  food  production  and  improvlaf 
agrlcultors.  Ths  Idaa  is  rouchly  to  ralaa 
the  low  standard  of  living  by  1  percent  a 
year  over  and  above  ths  inereaas  naesssasy 
to  take  care  of  India's  trtabtaalngly  lugh  rate 
of  population  increase.  Invostmenu  will  p) 
Into  public  projects  like  tabs  wtUs  for  Bihar 
state,  rallwaya.  irrigation,  and  water  powsr. 
Insofar  sa  Industry  is  helped  there  wiU  ba 
spadai  emphasis  on  steel  production.  As 
with  all  national  economic  pi»«r»>m^  tlMM 
will  nativally  be  a  conatdsrable  ilsfins  of 
central  direction,  but  the  plan  nevertbelsas 
insists  on  tiis  mastmura  of  trae  entwprtaa. 

Tba  »-year.  •50^)00.000  oonuibutlon  by 
Washington  toward  Indian  economic  da- 
Tslopaiant.  which  was  agrsad  to  in  January. 
is  to  be  coordinated  with  tbe  ft-year  plan, 
and  so  la  tbe  Conunonwealtb  Oolosnbo  Plan. 
Up  to  a  point  we  are  already  *^'r*"f-  iMt 
aome  of  our  Congrasamcn  wiab  to  help  still 
naora.  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
eeed  In  tbalr  purpoaa. 


TW  Ualarcaltca  Mas 


XZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RUSSOL  V.  MACK 


Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESXIfTAlTTB 
Thurtdag.  June  S.  1952 

BCr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unforgotten  man  in  the 
Dnited  States  is  the  automobile  owner. 
The  tax  collector  nerer  forgets  him. 
Tbe  aotomobUe  owner  pays  and  pays  and 
pays. 

Tt)  begin  with,  the  automobile  owiiet 
pays  a  Federal  Ooremnient  gasoline  tax 
of  2  cents  a  gaQon.  in  addition  to  his 
State  gasoline  tax,  which  in  Washington 
State  is  «V^  eenU  a  gallon.  Every  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  the  motorist  buys  coats 
him  8^  cents  in  taxes.  If  he  has  his 
tank  fined  with  15  ganoos  of  gasoline, 
bis  tax  on  that  15  gallons  of  gas  is  |Ur7. 

In  addition  to  liis  gasoline  tax.  tha 
motorist  pays  a  10  perc<!nt  Federal  tax 
on  the  wholesale  yalne  of  every  new  car 
purchased  and  of  erery  tire  and  automo- 
bile accessory  bought    On  top  of  theaa 


i 
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M 1^  ii  t  percent  State  nOes  tax  on 
the  retail  Tslne  of  his  purchases. 

Bow  much  do  tbeae  taxes  yltid? 

The  Federal  OovetiMnecit  this  faar  win 
ooilect  $tOO.OtO.Me  fraa  its  2-oflBt  Fsd- 
sral  gaaoUne  tax.  It  wiU  ooUeet  an  aa- 
ttmated  $1.4M,M§.fM  from  tts  taxes  oa 
new  cars,  tires,  and  aoeessoriea.  From 
these  two  taxes  alone,  our  Federal  Oor- 
emment  win  ooHm^  this  year,  more  than 

$aj0M.ooo.ooo. 

Most  people  think  this  mooey.  taken 
from  the  automotatte  owners,  goes  back 
Into  buIMing  roads.  It  does  not  at  least 
not  nnicb  of  it.  ¥rhile  the  Federal  Oov- 
exnment  win  collect  more  than  two  bfl- 
Uons  In  special  Federal  taxes  from  tXia 
automobile  owner.  U  will  spend  only 
about  ooe-haU  of  a  bOUoa  doUazs  in 
bttildixw  highwaya.  In  abort,  out  o( 
ereiy  doDar  ooOeeted  in  Federal  taxaa 
from  atttomobne  owners,  less  than  Sf 
cents  will  go  into  highway  improre- 
ments.  Tbe  other  75  cents  Is  being  di- 
Tcrted  for  other  purposes— such  projects 
as  buikUng  power  dams  In  PTanoe  and 
ItsOy.  highways  in  CsatnJ  ^latriean 
ooontrtaa,  and  to  Onanoe  the  waste  and 
extrsTagance  in  oar  erer-expaadlnc 
Federal  bureaacracy. 


Actaoa  of  AncikaB   Gaacsal  «i  Eajt 
Daslrn^  Ammktn  f^HAal  Vldiqr 


XXTXNBION  OP  ffFMARKB 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

nr  THS  HOUSE  Of  SVRHEaHTATtVM 

^^  ThuTtday.  June  5, 1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remaxks  in  the 
Recoks.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Bdgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 

OF 


(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrsr) 
Xa  precisely  IE  bours,  two  DUltad  8taUs 
generals.  Brig.  Gens.  Prands  T.  Dodd  and 
Gbarlas  P.  Colsoa.  TlrtuaUy  dastroyed  ths 
au«aiaesnt  moral  and  political  vletary  tbat 
we  acblaved  by  our  recent  refusal  to  return 
UBWttUag    eaptlTsa    to    tbalr    Oommunlst 


In  crdsr  to  saas  Oaneral  Doddl  skin,  both 
o^oaca  tfi^stTisr  tkava  infllctad  gravs  damaga 
on  tbeir  country. 

Plrst,  tbay  entered  into  a  eontraetoal  ra- 
latlonabip  wltb  tbalr  own  prisoners — som^ 
thing  no  Unltad  States  oOcars  bars  svar  dona 
belore.  It  la — It  was— Inconcal Table  tbat 
American  ofBcers  would  consent  to  bargain 
wltb  prisoners  of  war.  still  lass,  wtth  rutb- 
lass  Commiuilst  enemies  of  mankind. 

Next.  In  tbe  process  of  tbetr  bargaining, 
our  oflloers,  tn  tbe  name  of  tbe  United  na- 
tions, yielded  to  prisoners'  blackmailing 
threats  not  only  to  km  Dodd  but  to  riot 
and  rerolt.  (One  can  imagine  bow  Oen. 
William  Tectunseb  flberman  would  bare 
answered.) 

Then  the  two  generals  acknowledged  tbat 
we  bad  prevlourty  used  liolenos  against  pris- 
oners and  promised  tbat  this  w«mld  eeaae 
tbus  seeming   to   Justify   tbe  Osmmunlsts* 
Charfa  that  w«  nslstreat  our  prisonera. 

Again.  Oaaerals  Dodd  and  Colsoo.  ooae 

aKKW  la  the  naoaa  «f  tbe  United  Nations, 

promised  that  there  wotild  be  no  mors  forf- 

xcvm — ^AoD.- 


ObnuauBlst 
of 


it- 
tbaS 


fsroad. 

PUMUy.  thay  revsalsd  ttaa 
appalling  sttustton  at  Ko)a— Unttad 


of 


Army 


afraid  to 
to  bs 


tbs 


tbay 


an 


la  runatng 
Is  not 


throughout  Asia    ths  United 

only   a   paper  tifsr  afraid  of 

Gblaa.  bat  afraid  of  dlaarmwrt 
Oea.  Maik  Clark,  wtoo  anluoiclly  Inhoitad 

tbls  situatloii  tram  Oen.  llattbaw  Udgwsy. 

hsa  acguad  tbat  staos  tba  eonoassUms  w«a 

tndsr  duisss  tbay  do  not  bava  to  bs 

out.     Ths  Difs: 

a  bold  rapnrtlattnn  of  ths 

Both  too  late.  Ihs  Itann  has  iMcn  dona. 
It  cannot  be  undone  svan  If  each  Commu- 
nist Iddnapar  is  gi?en  the  personal  punlSb- 
msnt  be  desiirrwi.  If  the  concessions  wrung 
from  tbe  generals  are  oaaled  out  by  us.  then 
we  xeYsal  an  appalling  weakness.  If  they 
ara  not.  than  the  U.  M.  is  a  doubla-crosser. 
Ths  Oomiaunists  win  altber  way. 

Oenerals  Dodd  and  Oolson  apparently  do 
not — <x  did  not — understand  thla.  Con- 
sider the  former's  written  statement: 

IXutng  Bsy  entire  stay  (meaning  eap- 
titltyl  I  was  treated  wltb  the  utmost  respect 
and  oourtssy  (bow  sweat— what  a  pity  tba 
Oomnaunlsts  did  not  succeed  in  sending  tba 
gansral  back  wreathed  In  Sowers  as  they 
planned]  and  my  personal  needs  were  looked 
out  for.  Tba  demands  made  by  the  POW*s 
sra  InconssQuentlal  and  the  concessions 
granted  by  the  camp  authorities  were  of 
mlzkor  importanoe." 

aas  raoPSAUiDA 

Dear  Oodl  So  Inoonaequentlal 
desBaads  tbat  as  a  first  rsawlt  tlie 
nists  have  now  statsd  tbat  tbay  win  oon- 
ttaus  oomlng  to  Panmun)om  wbaCbsr  tba 
n.  N.  letaaaeutatlTes  show  up  or  act  snd 
usa  their  pisaunee  for  propaganda 

Impertanoa"  have  brought  tbe  United  Ma- 
tlons  into  a  situation  wbare,  at  sobm  not  too 
distant  day.  we  aball  have  either  to  withdraw 
Ignominious  from  Koraa  or  to  raunlta 
Korea  by  force  wblla  smashing  Bed  China. 

This  disagreeable  choice  may  seam  of 
■■minar  ImportaBce"  to  Oenarala  Dodd  and 
Oolsoa.  Tst  I  stnesraly  balftave  that  aom 
would  have  to  dig  deep  into  military  history 
to  find  two  Amarioan  ^meral  oOoeis  who 
have  dene  tbaar  country  so  mueb  harm  la 
ao  short  a  time,  bowvrar  nnlntentkmaUy. 

Whan  two  AnMrlcans  can  reach  tbe  rank 
of  geasral  nastirs  wtthoat  rsaUalng  tbat  no 
Ubltad  Statas  oOosc  baa  a  right  to  aata  fala 
life  at  tba  aspsnaa  of  tba  bsnor  of 
Vnlted  Stataa 
wrong  adta  anr 


Uldi's  iMBaas  Pafal  the  Way 


EZTENSIOM  OP  RBMARKS 


HON.  WAllACE  F.  BENNEn 

or  ocaw 

IN  THI  SKNAIS  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Friday,  June  6.1952 

Mr.  BENNVrr.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
onanimoas  oonsmt  to  bare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsoobd  an  editorial 
entitaed  "Utah's  Indians  Prtnt  the  Way~ 
pubUjitiedlnttie  DeseretNews  of  June  i, 
1962. 


There  betaiff  no  ^jeetiflB.  the  aditorlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ha  tbe  Rapoaa^ 
as  follows: 

UtUfs  laooaiiB  Tamr  rma  Wat 

Xha  Utaa  had  a  Immuis  pay  day  last  waclL 
■ssry  aMBtbsr  of  the  Ute  Indian  tribe  in  east- 
em  Utah,  some  1,7(X)  men,  woman,  and  ebU* 
draa.  raoefvad  a  chaok  for  •200.  an  InataU- 
msot  OB  on  laasas  boausss  paid  by  oU  com- 
panlss  tbat  ars  fladlng  oil  under  tribal  lands. 

Pay  day  was  signlAoant  from  two  stand- 
points: The  manner  In  which  tbe  payment 
was  administered,  and  the  way  In  wlilch  it 
was  spent. 

As  would  be  expected  of  any  group  of  peo- 
ple wbo  recelTed  eatra  mon^.  the  Indians 
went  on  a  mild  shopping  spree.  But  for  the 
most  part,  It  was  Intelligent  spending,  with 
the  Indiana  buying  tha  usBaaalllsii  of  Uf e  or 
the  items  they  needed  to  raise  their  standf* 
ard  of  living.  Moat  of  the  men  bought  neW 
western  bats  and  cowboy  boots.  Mama  they'll 
wear  every  day.  The  woman  bought  ''new 
dresses,  brightly  colored  blankets  and  cloth- 
ing for  'Oielr  children.  Some  of  tbe  famtllea 
purchased  antomoMlas,  stbare  rstfMgeratora. 
sewing  machines,  stoves.  Many  of  them 
headed  for  the  nearest  trading  post  and  paid 
their  bills.  Others  drove  to  Booaaaett  or 
Vernal  and  plunked  aMiMy  in  tbe  bank. 
There  were  sooaa  purchssss  of  luxury  gooda. 
and  a  few  Indians  apparently  bought  liquor 
Irom  bootleggers.  But  for  the  most  part, 
pay  day  was  a  happy  day  for  tha  Utes,  a  day 
in  which  they  showed  they  can  taiu  money 
and  uee  It  IntelUgently. 

Ttaoae  who  bad  occasion  to  watch  the  X»> 
dlans  q)eQd  thair  mousy  la  Boasevelt  re- 
ported tbat  nowhere  did  thay  ses  indications 
that  the  town's  merchants  were  out  to  taka 
advantage  of  tbe  Utes,  many  of  whom  havent 
had  tba  schooling  to  detect  a  swindle  in  tha 
oSag.  Merchants  in  aastem  Utah  dealt  fair- 
ly with  their  native  customers,  giving  tha 
Utes  tbalr  money's  worth.  That  sort  of  busi- 
ness is  worthy  of  oommentfation. 

Tba  manner  in  which  tbe  Uta  Ttlbal  Bust- 
Bcas  Council  administered  the  payment  also 
aasrits  attention.  This  council  Is  the  mod- 
em version  ot  tha  old  Council  of  the  Chlefa. 
It  has  tbe  major  voice  In  determining  how 
money  tbat  Is  raarhtng  tha  Utes  from  sev* 
sral  aouross  Is  to  be  spent.  It's  an  impor- 
tant Job.  Utea  are  ooUactlng  from  oil 
bonxisea.  leases,  and  royaltlsa,  besides  tba 
installments  on  a  $32,0004M>0  Judgment  won 
for  them  from  the  Goveriunant  by  Dr.  XTnest 
Ik  Wilklnaon  and  his  wssnrlHtPs 

Money  that  is  due  tbe  tribe  is  placed  la 
a  tribal  fund.  TIm  Tribal  OounoU  than  de- 
eldea  bow  it  wUl  be  spent.  In  tbe  case  of 
tbe  Judgmaat  funds,  tbe  Indians  must  draft 
a  iong-raage  bliwprlnt.  detailing  tribal  proj- 
ects and  individual  payments.  Then  tba 
United  Stataa  Bureau  of  Indtans  Aflalia  mast 
approve  and  Ooogress  must  give  its  O.  XL  and 
sfipropriate  tba  mooay.  Oongrees,  pleased 
wrttb  tnw^'ting  proposals  advanced  by  tba 
tribe,  has  advanced  a  part  of  this  Judgment, 
•ioney  tbat  rrafhsa  ths  tribs  from  oU  leaasa 
cr  royaltlss  can  be  allooated  at  tba  dlsoretloa 
of  the  TrU9al  OonneU. 

The  tribe  bas  used  Its  aaooay  (dUsOy  to 
Improve  living  and  working  eosidlttona.  aaor- 
itig  many  famiUas  from  tepasa  and  staaeks 
to  UvaMa  houaas.  It  bas  browght 
•nd  water  to  soorss  of  homss 
been  cleared  for  davalopment.  Indians 
learned  new  farming  and  stock- 
methods.  They've  ptBobaead  modem  aqulp- 
mant.  A  vital  adueatlon  program  Is 
greening  more  r^ldty  than  even  tba 
opttmiatle  tribasaaan  pradletad.  Thn 
onee-destltute  people  saeadagly  ls_ 

for  pfospsrtty,  for  a  aaw  ataadMd  of  ttvlng.  a 

whola  new  Ufa. 

Much  of  the  credit  tot  this 

be  traced  to  efforts  of  men  like  Dr. ' 

F.  8.  Btona.  superintendent  of  the 

tlfon.  and  two  Indians,  Prands  McXinlay  and 
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Bex  Cunj.  McKlnley,  who  holds  «  mas- 
ter's degree  from  George  Washington  Unl- 
veralty.  U  the  Indian  coordinator.  Ciirry.  a 
Brlgbam  Young  University  graduate,  la 
Chairman  of  the  Trlhal  Business  Council. 
There  are  others,  of  course,  who  have  helped 
guide  a  downtrodden  pec^le  toward  a  new 
and  better  life. 

This  sensible  beginning  of  rehabllltatloin 
Of  the  Utes  Is  an  event  that  Utahans.  Con- 
gress, the  nations  of  the  world — and  partic- 
ularly Marshall  plan  administrators— might 
note  and  applaud. 


dnfreu  Wants  To  Hear  From  Ton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  irxw  TOBK 
Cf    THX   HOUSE   OF   REPRK8ENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  June  S,  1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reccro,  I  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Congress  Wants  To  Hear 
Prom  You."  which  was  written  by  me 
and  published  in  the  American  magazine 
ol  June  1952: 

CoHORBss  Wamts  To  Hxas  FkOK  You 

(By  Jacob  K.  Javits.  United  States  Repre- 
sentative from  New  Tork) 

The  next  time  you  are  tempted  to  throw  up 
your  hands  in  horror  over  a  Oovemment  tax 
scandal,  a  "hot"  mink  coat,  or  the  soaring 
cost  of  living,  dont  do  it.  Use  your  hands 
Instead  to  write  a  letter  to  your  Congress- 
man. 

Although  many  i>eople  still  seem  surprised 
at  the  idea,  paper  and  pencil  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Citizen  are,  by  all 
odds,  the  most  effective  weapons  we  have  in 
the  war  for  good  government.  Since  not 
everyone  can  run  for,  and  get  elected  to. 
cOlce.  he  can — and  shoiUd — at  least  tell  hi* 
Representative  what's  on  his  mind.  In  this 
crucial  year  of  1963  there  is  still  time  for 
you  to  get  Congress  to  do  what  you  want — 
just  by  writing  letters. 
How  do  I  know? 

I  see  dally  what  letters  accomplish,  not 
only  in  my  own  office,  but  in  the  oOcee  of 
other  leglslatcxs  around  me. 

The  other  day  a  veteran  Representative 
was  asked  by  a  newspaperman  what  he 
thought  was  the  most  powerful  lobby  in  the 
country.  The  Representative  replied.  "The 
people  bsu:k  home." 

That  statement  was  no  sop  to  the  ego  of 
the  voting  public.  It  was  based  on  a  hard 
political  fact.  Washlngtoniana  have  often 
been  told  tbat  the  reason  young  Bob  LaFol- 
lette  of  Wisconsin  was  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  Senate  by  Josxph  R.  McCaktht 
In  1940,  was  because  he  was  so  busy  with 
legislation  that  he  couldn't  pay  enough  at- 
tention to  the  letters  from  back  home.  And 
Representative  Robkbt  L.  Doxtghton,  of  North 
Carolina,  who  at  88  (he  has  been  in  Congress 
continually  since  1910) .  recently  revealed  the 
•ecret  of  how  to  stay  in  office:  "I  read  my 
mall."  he  said.  "That's  why  I've  been 
around  here  so  long." 

Some  Congressmen  are  so  anxloxis  to  know 
what  their  constituents  think  that  they  have 
not  waited  for  them  to  write.  They  have 
Initiated  the  correspondence  themselves.  I 
am  one  of  them.  I  write  two  letters  a  year 
to  each  of  my  constituents,  reviewing  what 
has  been  done  and  soliciting  his  opinion. 
This  amounts  to  180.000  letters  a  year.  I 
.know  of  at  least  20  legislators  who  go  to  the 
expense  of  conducting  public-opinion  polls 
among  the  registered  voters  of  their  area. 
^They  do  this  because  they  consider  it  vital 


to  know  what  their  people  feel  concerning 
the  Important  issues  of  the  moment. 

With  the  enormous  speeding  up  of  com- 
munication, transportation,  and  our  Uvea  In 
general,  legislators  no  longer  feel  that  it  is 
Wise  for  you  to  wait  until  election  dsy  to 
register  your  approval  or  disapproval.  Be- 
tween elections.  Congress  can  commit  you 
to  war.  to  inflation,  to  the  destruction  of 
civil  rights,  and  to  many  other  things.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  want  to  know  now 
how  you  feel,  what  you  will  back  up.  even 
what  you  suggest  in  the  way  of  legislation. 

Letters  can  accomplish  more  than  you 
think.  Xven  single  letters.  A  woman  re- 
cently said  to  me.  "I  never  write  my  Con- 
gressman. It  wouldn't  do  any  good.  He 
probably  woxUdn't  even  read  the  letter."  Sucb 
a  statement  amazed  me.  I  know  of  single 
letters  that  by  themselves  have  saved  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  sent  high  officials  to  Jail. 
changed  the  thinking  of  key  Congressmen, 
and  resulted  in  legislation  affecting  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples: 

Senator  Pattl  H.  Douolas.  of  Illinois,  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  an  unknown 
man  protesting  that  too  high  a  price  was 
being  paid  for  military  housing  in  his  area. 
The  Senator  looked  into  the  situation,  found 
It  to  be  so,  and  introduced  legislation,  based 
on  the  letter,  which  ultimately  saved  the 
taxpayers  $30,000,000. 

On  another  occasion  a  constituent  wrote 
to  Senator  IxviNa  M.  Ivxa.  of  New  York, 
protesting  the  Air  Force's  request  for  bids  on 
supplying  1.500.000  pairs  of  dress  gloves. 

"How  can  dress  gloves  in  such  huge  quan- 
tity help  the  war  effort  we  hear  so  much 
al)out?"  asked  the  writer.  "These  gloves 
•  •  •  are  surely  an  expensive  luxury, 
costing  in  excess  of  92,000,000.  and.  in  my 
opinion,  represent  a  sinful  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  You  gentlemen  have  Just 
passed  another  big  tax  blU.  If  this  glove 
contract  is  a  sample,  then  many  millions 
could  be  saved  all  around." 

Senator  Ivxs  turned  the  letter  over  to  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, which  got  in  touch  with  the  Air  Force. 
The  contract  was  immediately  canceled.  The 
taxpayers  were  saved  another  two  millions 
through  the  action  of  a  single  letter  writer. 

Many  laws  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
single  letters.  I  am  not  talking  about  pri- 
vate bills  that  are  introduced  dally  for  the 
benefit  of  single  persons — generally  to  take 
care  of  specific  hardship  cases — but  bills  that 
affect  the  lives  of  masses  of  people — you  and 
me. 

Here  Is  an  Instance  of  what  happened  1b 
my  own  office  only  a  few  months  ago,  and 
It  must  be  remembered  that  I  am  only  1  out 
of  435  Members  of  one  Hoiise  of  Congress: 

One  of  my  constituents,  who  had  been 
stricken  with  polio  as  a  child  but  who  is  now 
working  and  has  a  family,  wrote  in  to  say 
that  he  thought  legislation  should  be  intro- 
duced wlilch  would  give  the  physically  dis- 
abled some  sort  of  dispensation  in  their  in- 
come taxes.  He  pointed  out  that  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  for  such  persons  to  get  Insurance. 
and  argued  that  the  money  saved  on  taxes 
would  enable  disabled  people  to  build  up  a 
fund  to  help  them  when  they  were  old  or  if 
they  should  become  sick. 

I  read  the  letter,  felt  the  arguments  valid, 
and  accordingly  Introduced  legislation  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  bill 
called  for  the  same  »«00  additional  exemp- 
tion now  granted  to  the  blind  to  be  extended 
to  the  physically  disabled.  A  total  of  100,000 
persons  would  benefit  as  a  result  of  that 
single  letter. 

Another  person  wrote  In,  suggesting  that 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  sponsor  a  bill 
admitting  orphans  to  this  country  for  adop- 
tion. The  arguments  seemed  equally  worth 
while,  and  Senator  Ivxs,  of  New  York,  and 
I,  sponsored  Just  such  a  piece  of  legislation. 

It  was  a  single  letter  (followed  by  many 
others  later)  wliich  led  to  the  blU.  now  before 


tha  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirreney, 
to  aid  small  business.  "Thousands  of  small 
manufactxiring  establishments  are  today 
competing  for  the  empty  distinction  of  be- 
coming exhibit  A  in  the  National  Museum  of 
llbbUlxation  Mismanagement,"  said  the 
writer,  who  addressed  himself  in  this  easa  to 
Senator  Hxtbcst  H.  Hocraaxr.  of  Mlnneaota. 
Pointing  out  that  about  30  percent  of  small 
businesses  had  failed  in  World  War  II.  the 
man  urged  creation  of  a  governmental  board, 
imder  the  direct  supervision  of  the  President, 
to  utilize  the  productive  capacity  of  small 
business  to  the  fullest  extent  In  the  present 
national  emergency.     The  bill  does  Just  this. 

Another  letter  protested  the  imfalr  civU- 
service  procedtire  regarding  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  An  Air  Force  captain,  who 
was  registered  with  civU  service,  wrote  his 
Senator  saying  that  be  had  twen  notified  his 
name  had  come  up  for  a  permanent  posltton 
but.  because  he  was  in  Korea,  he  had  auto- 
matically been  passed  over.  "In  effect."  he 
wrote.  "I  am  being  penalised  for  being  in  the 
Armed  Foroas."  This  letter  got  immediate 
action. 

The  Senator  introduced  legislation  to  con- 
tinue civil-service  eligibility  even  though 
cittsens  are  in  service.  This  will  affect  not 
only  the  Air  Force  captain  who  wrote,  but 
thousands  of  others. 

In  another  Instance,  youthful  Representa- 
tive Sdnxt  R  Yatxs,  of  Illinois,  received  a 
letter  which  may  lead  to  important  conse- 
quences for  our  aging  population.  Urging 
that  the  whole  problem  of  people  over  05 
be  examined  on  a  national  scale,  the  writer 


"Because  of  the  increasing  difficulty  older 
people  find  in  getting  Jobs,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral scrapping  of  the  useful  skills  and  rip- 
ened experience  of  an  Important  segment  of 
our  national  community.  These  men  and 
women  were  the  principal  producers  for  thi« 
incredible  half  century.  •  •  •  por  them 
tomorrow  is  another  day  of  doing  nothing, 
talking  to  no  one.  and  too  often  eating  too 
little  because  of  a  pitifully  inadequate  in- 
come." 

This  letter  started  Representative  Yatcs 
thinking.  Other  letters,  of  course,  followed. 
Recently  he  Introduced  a  bill  to  form  a  select 
committee  of  Congress  to  examine  the  whole 
problem.  What  that  committee  does  wtll 
affect  the  lives  of  8  percent  of  our  entire 
population,  or  11.500.000  people.  This  is  a 
subject  which  is  close  to  my  heart  and  I, 
too.  as  a  result  of  letters  received,  have  in- 
troduced legislation  making  It  Illegal  to  dis- 
criminate against  those  over  46  in  the  oaat- 
ter  of  getting  Jobs. 

Sometimes  a  letter  may  not  lead  to  legisla- 
tion, but  will  accomplish  its  purpose  Jvist  as 
effectively. 

Last  month  a  high-school  principal  wrote 
to  her  Senator  protesting  a  poster  which  was 
sent  out  by  the  Treasury  Department,  using 
free  Government  postage,  to  35.000  high 
schools  in  the  UzUted  States.  The  poeter 
purported  to  urge  the  sale  of  Oovemment 
bonds,  but  actually  was  much  more  con- 
cerned with  advertising  a  new  movie. 

"To  me  this  poster  is  nothing  more  than 
a  moWon-plcture  advertisement,"  said  the 
writer,  "with  90  percent  of  the  copy  devoted 
to  the  film  and  10  percent  to  defense  bonds. 
It  Is  an  effective  wsy  of  advertising  the 
movie  at  Government  expense.  TO  have  sent 
it  through  the  mails  in  the  usual  way  would 
have  cost  6  cents.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  thus  saved  the  film  company  about 
$1,500." 

The  Senator  publicly  condemned  the  prac- 
tice. The  story  was  carried  by  the  big  wire 
services,  and  the  practice  was  discouraged 
for  the  future. 

In  the  matter  of  changing  the  points  of 
Tlew  of  legislators  on  important  Issues,  let- 
ters have  all  but  moved  mountains,  ^pe- 
claUy  "good  letters,"  letters  which  analyse 
an  issue  objectively  and  give  vaUd  reasons 
for  or  agalnat  it. 
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WaTWB 

ample,  is  on  record  —  I    .     _ 

hta  point  of  Tlew.  Be  has  cited  (As  chance 
in  his  t^«"""g  that  eaoaa  about  tram  vet- 
erans' letters  on  univetaai  military  tralniag. 

-WIMB  Z  flret  cesae  to  Waahlncton."  tbe 
Dens  tar  aatd.  "I  dldn  t  favor  UMT.  ISut  wtien 
I  fftodled  Oie  lactt  aad  argumeats  put  forth 
tn  ttM  totters  I  leoeiTad.  I  dsddsd  the 
erans  were  right. " 

Many   ottier   Ouiigi  seaiiMi    hai 
Skat    letters    have    caused    them    to   cl 


Tortc 


Senator 

itty  aaia  on  tbtt  Boor  at 

Urn  "always  been  affected  by  letters 

people  I  thought  were 

'  bat  that  ths  bms*  vol- 

«t  mall  has  never  influenoad  hhn. 

It  would  be  taspollte  to  qnastSon  tbe  aa- 

fhieaoad  by  tba  volume  of  aiaU.  I  do  not 
think  they  Itfce  to  admit  tt.  but  asy  owm 
opinion  Is  tbat  ttaey  are  a  tot  Bare  tefluaneed 
by  walgtit  than  ttiey  wlU  say.  I  perwHsally 
pay  real  attention  to  eo  called  preasure 
maU.  It  rsprsaents  a  person's  optnton.  even 
ttoov^  tbe  opinion  has  been  orfanlaed  and 
dlieeeed.  Otberwtae.  that  person  would  not 
write.  It  Is  true,  toowever.  that  moat  oi  us 
are  more  tnflusnced  by  a  letter  tbat  nirma 
to  be  a  spontaneous  eaprasilOB  ct  aa  Indi- 
vidual votara  wlsbaa  or  bellcta. 

In  tha  aattsr  at  dean  Oovarmnent.  alade 
letters  have  often  Sooebad  a«  a 
Ugbted  a  but! Are  onder  aoose  om 

Senator  Jon  J.  Wniiiiea,  oi 
whoee  revelations  of  corruption  In  our  tsx- 
collecting  a#ancy  have  rockad  the  Nation, 
admits  that  a  single  letter  from  a  cltlxen 
has  man  than  once  led  him  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation resulting  tn  the  filing  of  a  high 
oSdal.  Matvalty.  bsuaisss  «C  tbe  aeasssity 
tor  secrecy  in  his  work,  the  Senator  has  been 
unaMe  to  reveal  eMIier  tbe  naaaes  oC  the 
writers  or  the  contents  of  such  lettars. 

It  vas  another  anonymous  letter,  of  course, 
that  started  the  f  mous  investigation  of  war 
contiaeta  liHsub  the  Qoisrnmsnt  and  ths 
Oarsson  brothers  a  few  years  ago.  As  a 
result  Qt  that  letter.  Cangreeinisn  Andrew 
J.  May.  or  Kentucky,  cikalnnan  at  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Oonuaittee.  was  convicted 
8  mo"*^*"  on  a  charge  of  brib- 


Althoimh  alaffla  letters  have  aeeompUshed 
dramatic  and  far-reaching  results,  letters  en 
masse  hsvc  naturally  acoompltsbed  much 
more.  It  Is  important  to  express  your  feel- 
ings on  a  vital  tesae,  even  though  you  know 
your  letter  vrlU  be  one  oC  many.  If  the 
vduoM  gets  so  great  that  your  Congress 
man  oannot  read  your  individual  letter,  you 
f^r|  be  sure  that  someone  in  his  oflloe  reads 
it.  replies  according  to  his  wishes,  and  paseea 
your  sentiment  along  to  htm.  The  eumula- 
ttve  effect  is  sure  to  be  felt. 

An  esanple  oT  this  oeeorrsd  laat  yaar, 
pimi  tiie  gioatest  avalanche  of  mall  to  bit 
Capltot  Hill  slnoe  ItM  Arlng  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  resulted  from  President  Ttuman's 
acaounced  intention  of  appointing  an  am- 
bassador to  the  Vstlcan.  Although  most 
people  had  thought  there  would  be  mtle 
expressed  opinion  on  ths  svb)oet«  the  re- 
sponse was  staggering.  Tbe  Mg  majority 
of  It  tkas  been  i«alnat  tbe  Vatlcsn  appoint- 
ment. As  a  result  of  this.  It  Is  a  fairly 
aafe  guess  tbat  sueh  an  savoy  win  not  be 
approved  even  U  the  President  puto  forward 
Another  name. 

And  If  Oungreee  does  twt  Increase  taaes 
this  year.  I  thhdt  the  major  part  «C  me 
rarponslbDIty  bMon^  to  tfca  V*t^  "****' 
who  base  urged  tbair  leglslstws  to  vote 
against  any  fortbcr  risaa. 

MTvf  aanatow  and  Bspresaatatlvas  fst  la 
tba  habit  ot  referring  to  letters  as  good  or 
bad.  11*ey  assert  that  they  are  more  In- 
fluenced by  tbe  tonner  than  Um  UMm,    I 


considv  a  laMv  good  If  It  takes  a  daflnlte 
stand  and  gives  a  logical  reason  for  that 
stand.  'Dear  Sir:  I  urge  you  to  supi>art 
(or  oppose)  such  and  such  s  Mil  because, 
etc."  IT  It  has  a  spark  of  originality,  lo 
much  tbe  better.  Such  a  one  was  received 
by  a  colleague  of  mine  the  other  day: 

~Dcar  Sir:"  It  read.  ~I  regret  that  I  will 
he  unable  to  vote  for  you  In  Novemtier.  By 
tbat  time.  I  will  have  starved  to  deatb  ba- 
cause  of  tbe  blgh  coat  of  living." 

By  a  bad  letter.  I  mean  one  that  Is 
vituperative,  overlong,  or  UloglcaL  Tar  ex- 
ampls.  a  colleague  of  mine  received  one  re- 
cently which  protested  tbe  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing In  the  most  heated  terms.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  letter  ifas  dictated  w^iIle  the 
constituent  was  wintering  in  one  of  the  Ha- 
tlon's  nu>8t  expensive  resort  hotels. 

Most  Congressniac  discount  the  avalanche 
of  man  that  comes  when  the  country  Is  go- 
ing through  s  supercharged  emotional  ex- 
perience. They  tend  to  wait  until  the  heat 
of  the  moment  has  sulielded,  and  then  try 
to  evaluate  the  situation.  Such  an  example 
was  the  firing  of  General  Mac  Arthur.  That 
event  caused  a  veritable  bliiKard  of  mall  on 
Capitol  Hin.  One  Senator  received  C8.000 
letten  within  10  days  on  that  issue  alone. 
It  wss  pne  of  those  rsre  periods  when  Oon- 
greasmen  were  unable  to  answer  their  con- 
sUtueiits.  Some  olBees  needed  10  persons, 
working  all  night.  Just  to  open  aad  read 
the  correspondence. 

Unless  there  to  a  crista  of  some  sort,  you 
wni  probably  get  rapid  service  from  your 
Congressman.  I  try  to  give  my  cunsiliuenia 
S4-hoar  servloe.  and  letters  In  most  oAces 
get  answered  wtthln  tbe  spec  oC  a  few 
days.  Tills  to  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
yon  consider  that  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  get  almost  100,000 
pleees  of  man  daily.  Ytke  rapid  proesaetng 
to  due  to  tbe  eSciettt  ottee  staffs  wMeh 
most  Members  have  worting  for  tbsm. 

Form  letters  must  be  used,  of  oonrsa.  In 
answering  such  s  vctmne  of  mall.  I  looslve 
an  average  oC  100  letters  a  day.  Senaters 
get  as  many  as  t/)00.  Tb  read  a  letter,  die- 
tats  a  reply,  aad  eign  tt  tabes  about  ft  mln- 
Qtea.  In  otber  words,  handling  «aeb  lettsr 
on  an  Individual  basis  woold  taka  ma  600 
minutes  each  day,  or  a  fuU  working  day. 
TUsin  vrouM  be  little  time  left  to  carry 
oat  asy  prime  function  in  Washington. 
aamely.  to  legislate.  Oonasqpiaitly.  when 
tiMie  are  txyan  than  90  letters  on  a  subjset, 
I  usually  draft  a  form  letUr.  I  am.  how- 
ever, kept  fully  informed  of  the  daily  vol- 
ume on  specific  subjects,  and  tbe  letters 
Rcelved  sre  filed  away,  to  be  reviewed  vtomi. 
tagtalatton  on  tbe  particular  subject  comes 
up  for  the  approval  of  Oongrees.  Letters 
which  devlats  In  any  way  from  the  usual 
ones  on  a  spedflc  Issue  sre  given  individual 
consideration. 

I  am  told  of  only  one  man.  a  Represent- 
ative, wbo  insists  on  handling  all  his  mall 
personally.  He  doesn't  aeem  to  Uiink  tiiace 
Is  anything  inadequate  about  his  record  in 
'  WaAington  which  consists  solely  of  reading 
and  ansvpcrlng  his  mall.  His  constituents 
may  have  a  dandy  pen  pal,  but  they  are 
deflnltety  being  ahort-changed  In  the  matter 
of  a  legislate. 

Senators  and  BepresenUtlves  are  called 
upon,  by  letter,  to  perform  almost  every  serv- 
ice imaginable,  and  they  try  to  oblige  If  they 
can. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  colleague  of  mine  In  the 
Bouse  got  a  letter  from  a  staff  sergeant  in 
Chicago.  "Dear  sir:"  It  said.  "The  Air  Faroe 
Is  unable  to  supply  me  with  a  pair  of  low- 
black  dieas  shoes,  slae  14C.  I  have  no  troubte 
getting  that  slsss  In  dvlUan  life,  and  sinoe 
tha«  may  be  otben  in  my  predlcamant.  will 
you  plewe  look  Into  the  situation?  I  leave 
tomonow  for  Vtanca  with  special  permission 
from  tha  C.  O.  to  tise  my  old,  worn-out  ox- 
Thay  wont  laat  krng.  and  alnoa  I  don't 
dt  to  be  emhsisassed  at  foimia  tmaeUnm. 
X  ass  eountlag  on  yon  to  help  me."  The  Bep- 
tva  took  taw  ■attar  op  wlt^  tka  Air 


Force,  axkd  the  sergeant  now  has  hi)  dresa 


OccastoDally,  of  eoorse.  yen  may  want  to 
brighten  the  life  of  yoin-  OoBgreasman  witb 
a  pbraslag  and  a  style  that  are  unique.  If 
you  are  so  gifted  he  will  be  delighted.  In 
tbat  caae.  your  letter  xaaf  be  passed  around 
tbe  Halla  of  r?nngiinH?  for  an  to  read.  Just  as  a 
lettsr  fom  a  <tH*4>T*^  relative  is  passed  around 
for  a  whole  family  to  enjoy.  Such  a  letter 
was  received  not  so  very  long  ago  by  a  Bep- 
rssentatlve  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

"Dear  Sir:"  it  read.  "Xverybody  on  Lcpes 
Uand  has  a  book  called  "Keeping  Livestock 
Healthy'  but  us.  Our  oows  sre  sick.  Please 
send  us  one  quick.  P.  8.:  Gawdamlgbty,  our 
pl0i  Just  took  sick.  Send  us  two."  (Keeptng 
Uvaatock  Healthy  is  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture yearbook  which  Congressmen  can 
send  to  their  constituents  free.) 

But  whatever  your  problem — ^whether  your 
pigs  are  ailing,  your  shoes  dont  fit.  or,  most 
important  of  all.  you  want  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  important  issues  of  o\ir  Ume — 
write  your  Congressman.  It  is  you  who  are 
paying  his  salary.  It  Is  you  wbo  am  paytag 
the  cost  of  the  laws  he  enacts. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  you  witte 
briefiy,  clearly,  and  sincerely.  Do  not  write 
the  fc^'n^  of  letter  that  a  friend  of  mine  In 
firtngTAM  received  the  other  day  from  one  ut 
his  female  constituents: 

"Last  night  I  was  at  a  lodge  meeting,"  She 
srrote.  "We  were  told  to  write  you  about 
something,  but  I've  forgotten  what  It  was. 
Will  you  please  take  care  of  It  anyway?  I 
have  to  hurry  now  because  the  postman  la 
waiting." 

Such  a  letter  may  bring  a  saslia  to  tlie  iipa 
at  your  Cniniwsnisn.  but  Uttie  sias. 

On  the  othsr  hand,  honest  letters,  mlttea 
simply  aad  from  ths  heart,  often  work 
I  mlrads.  for  eiample,  ot  getting 
to  do  what  you  waiU  in  19&a. 


BOW  TO  warn  *o  Tooa 

1.  Write  legibly. 

2.  Dont  vrrlte  more  than  one  page  unless 
absolutely  necessary. 

S.  List  the  subject  at  tha  top  of  the  pega. 
It  r^p»^i**»  filing. 

4.  Dont  write  a  Congressman  who  tent 
yours.  It's  a  waste  of  time.  K  you  dont 
know  who  your  Congressman  is,  can  up  yonr 
local  nempaper. 

5.  Put  your  name  snd  address  at  the  top 
of  your  letter.  Dont  feel  It  neceesary  to 
threaten  him  with  your  vote.  He's  aware 
of  that  power  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  address. 

6.  Dont  sooM  and  dont  be  abusive.  A 
Congressman  wants  to  be  peesuaded.  not 
dictated  to. 

7.  IMegrams  are  not  more  affective  than 
letters,  unlsm  thars's  a  real  naad  for  apeeA. 

8.  Ftoone  calls  are  useless.  Oongrvsemen 
are  too  busy  to  spend  mu<A  time  in  their 


9.  Write  your  Repreeentattve  and  your  two 
DiBisims  If  yon  have  Ume  for  only  one 
letter,  write  your  Etepresentative. 

10.  If  your  Congressman  deserves  a  pat  on 
the  back,  give  it  to  him.  It  may  sweeten  his 
outlook  on  htnnanlty  and  make  him  all  tha 
■sore  determined  to  flght  for  U. 

TKB  ATTTBOa. 


PraUena  PaM^  by  PriMoers  of  War  ta 
Korea  WIm  Refvtc  To  Be  Repatriated 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  iUDD 

or  jmnmoxa 

or  TBB  BOUSC  OP  REPBaBSMTATIVXS 

rfcttrtddf .  JTay  22.  tK2 

llr.  JODD.    lir.  Bpeakei,  under  unan-' 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  Id 


t^ » 


?:  si 


A3508 
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the  RccotD.  I  include  the  foDowing  arti- 
cle by  Carroll  Binder,  editor  of  the  Mln- 
Deapoli5  Tribune: 
POW's  CoinvoiTT  U.  N.  With  Majob  Dtumica 

TtaTM  women  whose  husbands  are  piiaon- 
en  of  the  Conununlsts  in  Korea  have  banded 
me  a  reaolutlon  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
American  Ex-Prlsoners  of  War  Aasociatlasi  at 
Its  annual  convention  on  May  8. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions to  try  to  make  a  deal  with  the  Com- 
munists whereby  all  Communist  prisoners  In 
Its  custody  would  be  surrendered  in  exchange 
for  surrender  of  all  Americans  In  their  cus- 
tody. The  proposal  that  the  U.  N.  give  In  to 
the  Communists  on  the  principle  of  volun- 
tary repatriation  Is  baaed  on  the  assumption 
that  tlie  Commtmlsts  are  holding  some  3,000 
more  Americans  than  they  have  admitted 
holding  and  that  they  can  be  indxoced  to 
hand  over  these  unreported  prisoners  If  we 
liand  over  all  our  prisoners  regardless  of  their 
wishes. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  after  Mrs.  (3en- 
eTleve  MlUer,  wife  of  an  American  missing  In 
Korea,  had  i^pealed  for  support  for  her  cru- 
sade to  create  a  public  opinion  favorable  to 
a  bargain  with  the  Communists. 

Since  the  Commxmists  refuse  to  concede 
the  right  of  defection,  it  is  proposed  to 
cease  upholding  that  right.  "Shall  we  as  a 
nation,"  Mrs.  MUler  argues,  "place  the  Uvcs 
of  enemy  prlstmers  of  war  before  the  Uvea 
of  our  own  men  who  were  ordered  Into 
battle  and  were  unfortunate  enotigh  to  be 
captured?" 

OZmVA  COMVUCtlON  18  CTrKD 

Mrs.  Miller  cites  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
Prisoners  of  War  In  support  ot  her  demand 
for  an  abandonment  ot  the  principle  of  vol- 
untary repatriation.  This  convention,  she 
contends,  "clearly  states  that  all  POW's  held 
by  both  sides  will  be  exchanged  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostUltles." 

When  the  psychological  warfare  branch 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Command  dropped  leaflets 
on  the  enemy  urging  them  to  sturender  and 
guaranteeing  safe  conduct  and  humane 
treatment,  that  was  not  a  legal  contract,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Miller.  The  deserters  were 
well  aware  of  the  chances  they  were  taking 
If  they  should  be  returned  to  their  own 
forces.  "A  govenunent  which  places  the 
welfare  of  its  own  citizens  second  to  the  wel- 
fare of  citizens  of  an  enemy  nation  is  guilty 
Of  treason,"  Mrs.  Miller  contends. 

Similar  arguments  are  being  made  In  let- 
ters to  the  Tribune  and  other  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

I  hope  what  Is  said  here  will  not  seem 
lacking  in  compassion.  Eight  years  ago  this 
week  my  elder  son  was  reported  missing  in 
action.  I  know  something  of  the  anguish 
experienced  by  those  with  a  loved  one  miss- 
ing or  in  captivity. 

The  Communists,  who  have  not  signed  the 
Geneva  Convention,  cite  it  constantly  in 
their  demands  that  the  99,000  Chinese  aud 
Korean  prisoners  who  say  they  would  die 
rather  than  return  to  the  Communists  be 
surrendered  along  with  the  70.000  Chinese 
and  Koreans  who  want  to  be  repatriated. 
The  Communists  give  the  impression  that 
only  U.  N.  refusal  to  force  the  99,000  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  masters  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  cease-fire  in  Korea  and  the  libera- 
tion of  12,000  U.  N.  prisoners.  3,200  of  whom 
are  Americans. 

Whether  the  Communists  have  several 
thousand  unreported  American  prisoners  In 
addition  to  the  3,200  whose  names  they  have 
handed  over  and  whether  they  would  give 
those  names  on  the  terms  favored  by  the 
Kx-Prlsoners  of  War  Association  is  not  ascer- 
tainable at  present.  Nor  is  there  any  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  Communists  would  end 
hostilities  and  hand  over  all  prisoners  In 
their  custc:ly  if  the  U.  N.  yielded  to  them  on 
the  repatriation  issue. 


V.  ».  WOULD 
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Such  a  surrender  by  the  U.  If.  would  have 
ftf-reachlng  consequences.  It  would  repre- 
sent the  greatest  moral  victory  the  Commu- 
nists ever  achieved.  The  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  Can- 
ada. General  Rldgway  and  many  other  re- 
sponsible  officials  would  have  to  go  back 
on  categorical  declarations.  The  U.  N.  com- 
mand wduld  have  to  repudiate  the  promises 
It  made  to  obtain  surrenders  by  members  of 
the  Communist  forces.  The  United  States 
armed  forces  probably  would  have  to  use 
bayonets  to  prod  men  faced  with  death  (pos- 
sibly scores  of  thouksands)  into  the  hands  of 
their  executioners.  Some  of  those  men  prob- 
ably would  attempt  to  commit  suicide  while 
still  in  our  custody.  Their  deaths  would  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  U.  N.  by  Commiinist 
propaganda  as  well  as  by  many  non-Commu- 
nlats  who  would  feel  an  involuntary  gtillt  by 
association  in  such  a  forced  repatriation. 
It  wovild  demonstrate  to  people  living  under 
communism  that  there  Is  no  hope  of  escap- 
ing from  such  tyranny  and  that  antl-Com- 
munlst  propaganda  Is  not  to  be  believed. 

This  Is  not  fantasy.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  n  large  numbers  of  prisoners  and  dis- 
placed persons  were  forced  to  return  to  their 
former  Communist  masters  in  accordance 
with  agreements  made  by  the  allies  with 
Russia.  The  horrible  fate  of  those  mvolun- 
tarily  repatriated  persons  rests  on  the  con- 
sciences of  many  people  m  the  free  world. 
The  present  insistence  on  the  right  of  vol- 
untary repatriation  grows  out  of  a  desire  to 
•void  a  repetition  of  such  horrors  as  well  as 
the  desire  to  demonstrate  to  people  living 
under  totalitarianism  that  escape  means 
asylum  In  freedom. 

This  is  a  new  concept  in  cease-fire  and. 
Indeed,  In  international  relations.  The  Com- 
munists seem  prepared  to  prolong  and  per- 
haps even  to  enlarge  hostilities  rather  than 
permit  it  to  be  established. 

Since  Americans  eager  to  end  hoctUitlce 
and  repatriate  American  prisoners  without 
regard  for  other  circumstances  also  base  their 
demand  on  the  Geneva  conventions,  accurate 
Information  about  those  conventions  la 
essential  to  all  discussions. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  Is  that  Com* 
munist  China  and  North  Korea  are  not  signa- 
tories to  the  conventions.  The  United  States 
signed  the  1949  revision,  but  the  Senate  has 
not  ratified  It.  Thus,  as  a  treaty,  it  Is  not 
technically  binding. 

The  United  States  contends,  however,  that 
tt  Is  not  violating  the  convention  when  it 
refuses  to  agree  to  forcibly  repatriate  pris- 
oners who  say  they  would  rather  die  than  be 
repatriated.  Thoee  who  say  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  hand  back  all  prisoners 
cite  article  7  which  precludes  prisoners  from 
renotmclng  "the  rights  secured  to  them  by 
the  present  convention."  among  which  are 
the  right  to  repatriation.  They  also  cite 
article  118  which  says  "prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  released  and  repatriated  without  delay 
after  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities." 

The  United  States,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  British  and  Canadian  Governments, 
says  these  provisions  were  meant  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Interests  of  prisoners  and  not 
to  enable  governments  to  lay  hands  on  them 
against  their  will. 

INOIVmUAL    HAS    BIGHT    TO    ASTLX7M 

Article  7  clearly  was  not  Intended  to  sweep 
away  the  right  of  a  state  to  grant  asylum 
to  persons  exposed  to  persecution  on  political 
grounds.  That  Is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
principles  of  international  law.  Article  14 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  of  the  U.  N.  reaffirmed  the  right  of 
Individuals  to  seek  and  enjoy  asylum  from 
persecution.  Moreover,  international  prac- 
tice has  long  recognized  the  right  of  a  bel- 
ligerent to  ref;ise  to  hand  over  to  certain 
execution  or  punishment  deserters  from  the 
armed  forces  of  the  enemy.    The  15.000  out 


of  30.000  Chineae  prlaonen  who  refuse  to 
rettim  clearly  are  deeertera. 

This  view  of  what  the  U.  H.  ahould  do 
about  prisoners  who  do  not  wish  to  return 
U  ofllclally  supported  by  Clement  AtUee. 
leader  of  the  Labor  Psjfty.  The  London 
Tribune,  organ  of  Aneurln  Bevan's  left-wing 
Socialist  movement,  says.  **Ho  Socialist  can 
think  otherwise."  Norman  Thomas.  Amer- 
ican Socialist  leader,  says.  **the  United  Statse 
should  not  buy  a  truce  by  selling  men  Into 
alavery."  That  la  President  Truman's  poal- 
tlon. 

In  addition  to  rejecting  the  right  of  de- 
fection, the  Communists  reject  the  idea  that 
over  half  their  people  refuse  to  return  vol- 
untarUy.  They  Insist  that  pressure  Is  being 
used  to  prevent  captlvee  from  retumlnf. 
The  U.  N.  Is  willing  to  have  mixed  «*"tnmle- 
I.  on  which  Communist  and  U.  N.  rep- 
itatlves  would  have  equal  representa- 
tion, handle  the  exchange  of  prieonere. 
That  would  enable  the  Communists  to  see 
for  themselves  the  attitude  of  the  priaooera 
on  repatriation.  Such  a  screening,  not  the 
previous  one  carried  out  by  the  U.  N..  voold 
deckle  who  returns  and  who  remains. 

The  Oommimlsts  thus  far  have  tried  to 
limit  the  choice  to  surrender  of  all  prlaonen 
or  indefinite  continuation  of  the  war.  Thla 
Is  a  terrible  choice.  It  Is  understandable 
that  many  with  loved  ones  in  Communist 
hands  should  feel  that  the  universal  inter- 
est should  be  sacrlfied  for  the  sake  of  the 
Individual.  The  trouble  with  such  a  policy 
Is  that  It  does  not  guarantee  sxiccor  for  tlie 
Individual  prisoners.  It  would  doom  greet 
numbers  of  men  who  put  their  trust  In  U.  R. 
promises  and  do  Irreparable  harm  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  with  Justice. 


Tkc  Federal  Badf  et  asd  Yo«— Dkcctor  of 
Bareaa  of  Bvdfet  CoBMcats  •■  kum 
tioBS  of   Saa   Fraactsco   Ckambcr   of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CAUFOeiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRKSENTATIVE8 
Wednesday.  Maw  28,  1952 

Mr.  TORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy 
these  days  to  demonstrate  the  obvious 
enormity  of  the  Federal  budget  and  de- 
mand that  it  be  drastically  reduced  with- 
out indicating  the  reasons  for  the 
enormity  and  the  risks  involved  in  ill- 
considered  curtailment  of  some  Federal 
activities.  Every  Congressman  wants  to 
cut  expenditures  and  taxes,  but  no  Con- 
gressman wants  to  Jeopardize  the  secu- 
rity and  future  of  the  Nation  by  false 
economy.  Persons  or  organizations  who 
simply  demand  cuts  because  the  budget 
is  enormous  are  not  helping.  In  fact, 
they  only  cause  confusion.  Congress 
needs  help  in  finding  ways  to  cut  ex- 
penditures while  still  preserving  vital 
functions  and  maintaining  reasonable 
security.  That  is  our  problem.  De- 
mands for  meat-ax  cuts  will  not  solve  it. 
Protests,  however  loud,  will  not  solve  it. 
Closing  our  eyes  to  world  conditions  or 
trying  to  avoid  the  responsibilities  of 
world  leadership  will  not  solve  it.  We 
need  calm,  reasonable  counsel  condu- 
cive to  united  progress,  and  not  mere  in- 
flammatory and  misleading  propagandA. 

Recently  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sent  me  some  of  its  wldoly 
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circulated  material  about  the  WBderal 
budget  and  taxes.  I  sent  tt  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  analysis.  The  material 
and  the  comments  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  set  forth  below: 


TKi  PBBUi.  Bvnoar  am  Tov 
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Our  coimtry  is  Berloxtsiy  threatened  by  tbe 
continuing  spendthrift  Oovsmment  fiscal 
practices.  The  latest  example  Is  the  pro- 
posed Psderal  budget  for  1953  calling  for 
expenditures  of  ies.400.000.000  against  col- 
lections of  r?  1.000.000 ,000,  thus  addtoc 
114,400.000.000  more  to  the  {veaent  national 
debt  of  taaox>oo.ooo,ooo. 

It  le  eetlmated  tliat  Sen  Praneleoo's  sikere 
In  taxes  to  *"■»«■«■  thla  budget  amotinta  to 
tCSa.000,000— a  levy  of  over  tOOO  xtpon  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  our  city.  This 
staggering  amoxint  Is  equal  to  M  percent  of 
all  the  Income  received  by  all  San  Fran- 
ciscans In  1950. 

Such  an  enormou*  tax  burden,  acoooipa- 
nled  by  flagrant  examples  of  waste,  extrav- 
•fance,  and  mismanagement  In  Oovern- 
BMBt  spending,  has  destroyed  puhUc  confl- 
dexKx  m  the  ability  or  desire  of  Government 
to  live  within  iu  meana 

TtMre  la  no  swifter  or  surer  way  to  under- 
mine our  free  enterprise  than  to  destroy  by 
taxation  the  Incentives  on  which  It  Is 
founded. 

Tbe  plain  feet  is  that  the  only  way  to 
ease  the  burden  of  the  natkmal  (MM  and 
to  curb  Inflation  Is  to  reduce  Oovernment 
spending.  This  simple  truth  must  be  em- 
phatically brought  home  to  Oomrnment. 
Our  dtlsens  can  and  must  bluntly  and  force- 
fully make  tbctr  vtewa  kxkown. 


Tsxai 
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Ana.  24.   1963 

Mow,  therefore.  It  le 

Metolved.  That  the  San  Prandaoo  Chamber 
Of  Commerce  does  hereby  leepeelfuily  recom- 
mend to  Congress  and  our  neprseentaUses  ta 
Congrees  that — 

1.  Tbcre  be  no  Increase  in  tax  rates. 

a.  Fsderal  expenditures  to  be  made  dtuing 
the  fiscal  yesr  1953  be  Umlted  to  971, 000,- 
000,000 — thus  achieving  a  balanced  budget. 

8.  Seduction  In  spending  be  accomplished 

(a)  Cutting  domestic  dvlUan  expendlttiree 
to  beie  eeeentlals  through  elimination  of 
propoeed  new  programs  such  as  aid  to  public 
actaool  dletrleta.  public  hooslnf  ead  atilarge- 
ment  of  social -secturlty  programs,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  ever-epawning  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy; 

(b)  Scaling  down  Intematlanal  aailBtanoa 
approprlatlor  i.  recognising  that  many  recip- 
ient nations  are  now  able  to  naalntaln  and 
build  their  own  economic  and  military 
strength: 

(c)  Curtailing  military  expenditures 
through  reduction  of  excess  personnel,  elim- 
ination of  masteful  procurement  practleea 
and  needlsae  duplication,  and  by  tlghtanlnc 
eongresslonal  control  over  spending  prao- 
tkon  of  the  MUltary  Ktabllahment;  and  be 
It  furtter 

Jtesolped.  That  the  San  Frandaoo  Chambv 
of  Commerce  will  refrain  from  seeking  in- 
creases In  Federal  appropriations  for  sup- 
port of  local  nr  regional  beneflU  not  urgently 
required  for  naaentlal  governmental  lervtoes, 
or  for  naUoaal  defense,  and  will  preaent  to 
its  members  and  San  Frandacana  generally 
Information  regardlxkg  Federal  taxes  and  fla> 
cal  pracUcea  so  that,  as  an  Informed  articu- 
late and  BolUtant  dtUenry.  they  may  make 
their  views  known  to  their  elected  repre- 
sentatlvea. 


These  two  pages  on  the  Federal  Btidget  and 
Tou  were  prepared  to  inform,  you  at  tbe 
sertouaness  of  our  Nation's  tax  spending 
policy. 

■xtravagance  by  otir  Government  lias  con- 
tributed In  large  measure  to  inflation  and 
has  been  an  important  factor  leading  to 
hl^ier  and  higher  taxes,  resulting  in  less 
and  less  Incentive  to  Invest.  Tbls  threat  to 
our  whole  system  of  private  enterprise  can 
only  be  halted  by  an  aroused  dtlzenry  de- 
manding good  government  at  a  reasonable 
oost. 

We  aU  know  that  to  reduce  taxea  and  ease 
the  burden  of  national  debt  requires  a  cut  In 
government  spending.  This  meana  tliat  it  is 
eesentlal  to  forego  waste,  extravagance,  and 
needless  public  expenditures.  Tour  cham- 
ber Is  attacking  tbe  tax  spending  problem 
directly  at  the  congressional  level.  We  urge 
you  to  make  yotu  views  known  to  your 
elected  representatives. 

TbiB  is  a  Job  calling  for  teamwork — you 
and  your  chamber  working  together  on  a 
vttal  proMsm.    I  trust  you  will  help. 
W.  P.  PoiXBB.  3d, 
Pretldent.  San  FtancUco  Chamber 

of  Commerce. 
CAPITA  Tax 


SAW    VBAWCUCO'a    8QABXMO 

BZaPOMSiaXUTT 

The  raiildly  Inrreaslng  Fsderal  expendl- 
turea  and  tax  tmrden  are  cruahlng  the  Na- 
tion's ecotMMay.  They  are  the  hidden  pres- 
sures ^'T***'"*  the  wage  and  price  spiral  and 
the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  fixed  In- 
come. They  are  reflected  deeply  In  the  wel- 
fare of  every  dtizen  of  San  Frandseo. 

Ban  Frandsoo'B  tax  rssponslblllty  of  9842.- 
000,000  for  next  yesr*s  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral spending  now  kwms  as  a  giant  of  per- 
aonal  reaponalbllity. 

Hare's  what  you'U  be  paying,  if  the  pro- 
posed Fsderal  budget  of  185,400,000,000  le 
approved  by  Congress: 

Bght  hundred  and  eight  dollars  Federal 
per  capita  tax  btU  (compered  to  set  In  1040). 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  State 
per  eaptta  tax  bUl  (compared  to  000  in  1940) . 

mnety-slx  doDara  local  per  capita  tax  bill 
(compared  to  $M  In  1940). 

One  thousand  and  slxty-sIx  doUare  grand 
total  per  capita  tax  blU  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80. 1963— U  tbe  pending  budget 
Is  approved. 

Of  eat  e»t  <n  hietorg 

One  thousand  and  slxty-slx  doUara,  com- 
pared to  gaoo  tn  1040. 

Let's  do  sometblng  about  It. 

If  we  dont.  son  FtandacO's  responsibility 
on  July  1,  1053.  wm  be  tbe  greatest  In  the 
history  of  this  city. 

It  vUl  require  abowt  88  percent  of  all  tn- 
eome  reeelved  by  aU  Ban  Franciscans  In  1950. 

The  aggregate  tax  responsibility  for  Baa 
ftandsoo  will  be— 

More  than  two  times  the  total  value  of 
exporta  and  Imports  of  the  San  Francisco 
oustoms  district  in  ISM. 

More  than  two  tlmee  the  "value  added  by 
mannfaeture**  In  all  of  San  Francisco's  3/)00 
manufacturing  Industrtas  In  1947. 

Almost  tbe  total  value  of  retaU  aalaa  In 
13.000  licensed  retail  outlets  In  San  Fran- 
dseo in  1050. 

THou$ttnda  in  hidden  taxes 

The  Federal  tax  bill  alone  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, eetlmated  at  $638,000,000  ($808  per 
capita)  Is  baaed  on  11.6  percent  of  Califor- 
nia's share  which  amounu  to  06.500.000,000 
out  of  the  $85,400,000,000  Federal  budget. 

If  the  budget  Is  approved,  the  tas  bill  for 
a  San  Francisco  family  of  three  will  soar  to 
$2,424.  Tlila  will  not.  of  course,  come  In 
the  form  of  an  outright  statement.  Much  of 
It  will  be  in  hidden  taxes — passed  on  to  the 
individual  In  the  services  and  products  he 
purchases  because  of  the  simple  fact  that  no 
business  could  long  remain  In  existence  If  It 


eompletely  absortied  the  excvtrttadl  taxes  1$ 
must  pay. 

Since  1940,  the  Federal  Individual  Income 
tax  take  has  multiplied  more  than  33  tlnres— > 
from  $1,000,000,000  to  the  now  propoeed  $3S,- 
000,(XX),000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  cor- 
poration tax  take  has  mtiltlpUed  26  tlme^^ 
from  $1,100,000,000  In  1040  to  tbe  prt^Kieed 
$27300XX)0/XX>. 

WaatsfMl  spending 

Because  the  army  of  Federal  budgetaera 
has  been  unable  to  vlsuallas  projected  re- 
ceipts eqtilvalMit  to  soaring  expendlturea,  the 
Federal  defldt  of  $8JOO,000,000  antldpated 
by  June  30,  1952.  is  expected  to  advance  to 
$14,400,000,000  by  June  30,  1953.  The  tl4,- 
400,000,000  defidt  wiu  lift  the  total  publla 
debt  to  $2724W0,000,000. 

This  total  antldpated  public  debt  seems 
very  remote  and  impersonal. 

But  it  Is  not  impersonal.  Tbe  annual  in- 
terest on  that  debt  which  la  charged  to  cur- 
rent taxes  would  amotmt  to  $6,200,000,000— 
a  sum  $835,000,000  p«ater  than  Just  2  years 
ago. 

It  will  require  $40  in  tax  dollars  per  capita 
Just  to  service  thla  Interest.  A  family  of 
three  wlU  pscy  $130. 

Who  can  stop  this? 

Tou.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Ctttaen 

Whether  you  are  a  business  man  or  woman, 
housewife,  school  teacher.  Oovernment  em- 
ployee, student,  farmer,  industrtallstr— who- 
ever you  are — taxation  Is  vital  to  you. 
You're  footing  the  bllla.  lbs  campaign  for 
control  of  Federal  spending  can  pay  big  divi- 
dends— In  expenditure  cuts— tt  Congress  is 
firmly  convinced  that  the  people  back  home 
demand  economy  In  Government. 

Do  tt  now 

Write  your  Congressman  and  encourage 
others  to  do  the  same.  Tell  them  how  run- 
away Government  extravagance  Is  affectlnf 
yoor  bnslneas  and  your  home,  gipuss  your 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  pruning  the 
Federal  budget. 

(Following  Is  the  text  of  a  resolutloa 
paaaed  this  week  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  San  Frandseo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  tlnited 
etatss): 

Tour  chamber  has  resolved — 

A.  "That  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  at 
Commerce  does  hereby  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  Congress  and  our  Representatives 
in  Congress  that — 

"I.  There  be  no  increase  in  tax  rates. 

"1.  Federal  expenditures  to  be  made  dtir* 
ing  the  flaoal  year  1058  be  limited  to  $71,000.- 
000,000    thus  achieving  a  balanced  budget. 

"3.  BaducUon  lb  spending  be  aooompUsbed 
by: 

"(a)  Cutting  domestic  dvlllan  e^Mndl- 
turee  to  bare  easentials  through  elimination 
of  propoeed  new  programs  such  as  aid  to 
public  acbool  districts.  puUlc  housing  and 
enlargement  of  social  security  programs,  and 
tbe  reduction  of  the  ever-«pawning  Federal 
bureaucracy; 

"(b)  Scaling  down  international  ssels- 
tanoe  appropriations,  reoognlslng  that  many 
redplent  nations  are  now  able  to  malntala 
and  build  their  own  economic  and  military 
strength: 

"(c)  CxirtaUing  mUitary  expenditures 
through  reduction  of  eaoess  perecmnel,  elimi- 
nation of  wasteful  procurement  practicee 
and  needless  duplication,  and  by  tlghtenlnf 
Congressional  control  over  ^wndlng  practices 
of  the  MlUtary  EstabUahment. 

B.  "That  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  refrain  from  seeking  Increases 
In  Federal  appropriations  for  support  of  lecal 
or  regional  benefits  not  urgently  required 
for  essential  govermental  services,  ot  for  na- 
tional defenee.  and  will  preeent  to  Its  mem- 
bers and  San  Franclaoana  generally  Informa- 
tion regarding  Federal  taxaa  and  fiscal  prac- 
tices so  that,  as  an  Informed,  articulate  and 
militant  citlaenry  they  may  make  their  vlewa 
known  to  tbelr  elected  r^treeentatti 
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Recent  trend  of  Federal  Government  finance* 

■XCKXPTS  AMD  BZPKMDITITSZS,   FISCAL  TXAM  KNOIKO  TUm  *9 

[In  bilUoiu  of  doUan] 


Bodfcet  receipts: 

Direct  taxes  on  tndividaals 

Direct  taxes  on  corporations — 

Excise  taxes 

Employment  taxH_ 

Customs 

HisoeUaneous  receipt*. 


Total. 


Dednot: 

Appropriations  to  Federal  old-age  and  sorriTon'  insoranoe 

trust  fond 

Behinds  of  receipts  (exdodtof  tnterett) 


Total  budget  receipts.. 


Badget  expenditnres: 

MUitaiT  serriees .^ . . 

Veterans'  serriees  and  benefits 

International  security  and  foreign  relatkns 

Social  security,  welfare,  and  hedth ... 

Bousing  and  community  derriopment 

Education  and  general  research .. 

Azriculturai  and  agricultoral  reeooroeB . 

Katural  resources 

Transportation  and  communications . ...... 

Finance,  commerce,  and  industry 

Labor .. . ... 

General  govemment 

Interest 

Reserve  for  contingencies.... 

Adjustment  to  Daily  Treasury  Statement  basis... 

Total  budget  expenditar«s . .. 

Budget  surplus 

Budget  deficit . 

Public  debt: 

labile  debt  at  beginning  of  year .. 

Change  due  to  budget  surplus  or  defldt . 

Other  changes  in  public  debt 

Public  debt  at  end  of  year 

Interest  on  public  debt .. . 


1960 
actual 


18,116 

10,854 

7.887 

423 

1.430 


41.311 


lasi 

actual 


M.095 

14.388 

8,888 

8.910 

8M 

1,8» 


S3.  360 


1%B 

estlmats 


»,O04 

12.900 

81946 

4887 

875 

1.508 


1053 
•sttmata 


33,006 

r.800 

81744 

&000 

575 


M.040 


Tt.TSt 


X\m 

%\90 


37.045 


8,iao 

Z106 


48.143 


S.MO 
Z510 


83,680 


iOSO 
1709 


70.908 


12.3n8 

6,627 

4.8IB 

1;213 

361 

114 

2,794 

1.554 

1.753 

3T7 

363 

1.108 

8^817 


4a  IM 


8,111 


90.463 

a.  339 

4.727 

3,380 

003 

lU 

680 

XOSl 

1,685 

176 

228 

1.200 

8^714 

"-706 


44.633 
3,510 


=  = 


251770 
-3.111 

1.476 
257.  -.Al 

5,730 


257,357 
-3,510 

1.375 
255,223 

5.615 


30.793 
8.168 
7.196 


1.408 

3.  on 

3.133 

751 

340 

1.353 

8^955 

35 


70.881 

"i'aoi 


61.183 

4.197 

10,844 


1.478 
8,337 

i.«a 

833 

246 
1.484 
8^255 

100 


8^444 
*i4,'446 


35^333 

8L301 

-3.301 

20a222 

5,850 


380.333 

14.440 

3M 

371932 
4259 


ten  FrtmeUco'e  aoaring  per  captta  tax  rerponsibility  (for  local.  State,  arUL  Federal 

espenditxure*) 


Tax  soared 

1940  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30 

1950  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30 

June  30 

1983  per  cap- 

Amount 

Per 

capita 

Amount 

Per 
capiU 

Amount 

Per 

eapiU 

ita  reiotioQ 
to  1940 

Loeai 

State 

$»(.100,000 

37,847,000 
H7W,000 

$54 

60 
86 

868,415,974 
109.450.000 
324.187,000 

888 

141 

418 

875, 745,  aw 
127.887.008 
638.000.000 

806 
163 
808 

IJtlmeo. 
Z7timea. 
9.4tinMa. 

Federal 

Total 

U4  713, 000 

XW 

502,062,974 

647 

841,633,580 

1.006 

5Jtlmaa. 

WXm  TOT7K  coif  GXXSSlCAir 

Here's  how  you  can  do  something  about 
rising  taxes:  Write  your  Ck}ngre8smen — now. 
Ask  their  support  of  the  points  outlined  in 
the  resolution  at  the  top  of  this  page.  Ask 
them  to  be  sxire  to  be  present  in  Congress 
when  crucial  votes  are  taken  and  to  vote 
for  economy.  When  both  the  Senate  and 
House  have  acted  on  a  bill  and  It  goes  to 
conference  to  work  out  a  compromise,  xirge 
them  again  to  hold  the  line. 

California  Senators:  The  Honorable  Wn.- 
tiAic  F.  Knowland,  Member  of  Congress,  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C;  the 
Honorable  Richabo  M.  Nixon,  Member  of 
Congress,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

San  Francisco  Representatives:  The  Hon- 
orable Prank  Havfnnih.  Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C: 
the  Honorable  John  P.  Shellet.  Member  of 
Congress,  Hotise  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

Write  them  this  week. 

Bm-'UTivi  OmcB  or  thx  PitzsroENT, 

BtntXAu  or  thi  Bxtdget, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  4,  1952. 
Bon.  Samitel  W.  Tortt. 

Home  of  Representatives, 

Washington,    D.    O. 
Mt  Dkas  Mb.  Tostt  :  Tliank  you  for  calling 
to  my  attention  the  resolution  on  Federal 


taxation  and  economy  passed  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  April  24.  1952. 

All  of  us  in  the  Oovernment  are  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  keeping  Federal  ex- 
penditures at  the  mlnimima  level  consistent 
with  national  security  and  the  essential 
needs  of  the  Nation.  I  am  glad  that  organi- 
zations such  as  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Conunerce  are  Interested  In  this  problem 
too,  because  public  understanding  and  pub- 
lic cooperation  are  necessary  if  the  problem 
la  to  be  met  successfully. 

There  are.  however,  certain  misleading  in- 
ferences In  the  preamble  to  the  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  resolution  and  in  the  accompany- 
Ing  material  on  "the  Federal  Budget  and 
You,"  which  tend  to  hide,  rather  than  clari- 
fy, the  true  nattire  of  the  problem.  These 
inferences  suggest  that  Federal  expenditures 
are  high  because  of  "waste,  extravagance, 
and  mismanagement"  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  that  the  Increase  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  since  1940  Is  largely  due 
to  "wasteful  spending."  Neither  of  these 
Inferences  Is  correct. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Federal 
expenditures  are  large  because  the  cost  of 
national  security  is  large,  and  the  cost  of 
past  wars  Is  stiU  with  us.  More  than  78 
percent  of  the  1953  budget  will  be  spent  for 
six  major  national  security  programs — mili- 
tary   services,    InternaUonal    sectirlty    and 


foreign  relatioiu,  the  development  of  atomio 
•nergy.  defense  production  and  •oooomlo 
stabilization,  civil  defense,  and  marlttm* 
activities.  An  additional  13  percent  will  go 
for  paying  the  cost  of  past  wars.  In  the  form 
of  benefits  and  services  to  our  veterans  and 
Interest  on  the  public  debt. 

These  programs  not  only  amotmt  to  88 
percent  of  the  total  1953  budget,  but  they 
also  account  for  the  major  part  of  the  total 
Increase  in  Federal  expenditures  since  1010. 
•s  the  following  table  Indicates: 

Federal  budget  expenditurea,  fUeal  yeort 
1940  and  1953 

|la  milUoos  o(  doUam 


1940 
aetool 

198i 
mUaated 

Military  serTiess 

l.» 

» 
99 

8L14I 

tntemaUoiial     Mcortty    and 

feraicn  rslatioos 

AiAmie  aoargy        

Marttims  t^ritkm 

Civil  fcfcow 

ia84S 

1.775 

164 

Dihim  prodoctioa  and  •» 
■omie  lUbUiiation 

111 

Tfty  profnMM      

1.8« 

§k.§H 

Cost  of  post  waiv 

Veterooi' twiesi  sDd  beoeflts. 

861 
1.0S3 

ft  fM 

Total,  oost  of  post  wan_.. 

UVH 
8^980 

Total  bodgcC  ospeodituras.. 

dlO 

86,444 

As  the  above  table  Indicates,  expenditure 
for  major  national  security  programs  hav* 
Increased  3.848  percent  since  1940.  and  th« 
cost  of  past  wars  has  increased  652  percent. 
Kxpendltxires  for  all  other  programs  have  In- 
creased 67  percent  since  1940.  During  Um 
same  period,  the  base  pay  rate  of  classified 
Government  employees  has  Increased  80  per- 
cent, construction  costs  135  percent,  and  th« 
general  level  of  wholesale  prices  115  percent. 

I  am  returning  herewith  the  copy  of  tta« 
chamber  of  commerce  resolution  and  the 
companylng  materiaL 
Sincerely  yoiuv, 

P.  J.  LAWTQir. 

Director. 


Addres*  bj  Mn,  WiUka  UwrcKt  Faitaa 
it  the  UuTertity  of  Missiisippi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI'lTD  STATES 

Friday.  June  6. 1952 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14.  1952,  on  the  occasion  of  Honors  Day 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Oxford, 
Miss..  Mrs.  WlUiam  Lawrence  Pulton, 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  paid  splendid  and 
inspiring  tribute  to  Miss  Eula  Deaton. 
the  first  dean  of  women  at  the  university, 
at  a  convocation  of  women  students  for 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Eula  Deaton 
Dormitory  for  Women.  Mrs.  Pulton  la 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Pulton,  esteemed  and  beloved  chancelor 
of  the  university  from  1892  to  1906.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 
ORo  the  rich  and  inspiring  address  of  Mrs. 
Pulton. 
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There  bebw  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prbited  tn  the  Racon>, 
as  follows: 

Dean  Hefl«y,  Mn.  Taylor.  Cbaneelor  WU- 
Umub.  triMids.  and  atoilants  of  %bm  vnlTsrsity, 
to  be  invited  to  one's  oollefe  Is  a  hcart- 
warmli^  sspertonea:  to  eooM  here  la  May  tho 
nostaltlfl  lontttngi  of  jman  are  aoottMd  by 
the  otd-tlm*  beauty  at  the  cuapvs  eoupled 
with  tb*  sigss  of  frowth  and  progrsM  the 
unlvvnlty  has  made  In  meeting  the  needs 
at  ttoe  8tat«.  Finally,  to  oome  on  a  day  when 
a  dlstlngulslied  teaohr  and  weU-loved  dean 
la  batng  booorad  Is  a  happy  prlvUsg*  for  me. 
I  hava  no  lUtvlons  about  my  ability  to 
inform,  entartaln.  or  Inspire  yoo— indeed  I 
un  reminded  at  a  Shakaspaarean  pases  ft  X 
issimad  and  dadatmad  akxig  with  other  se- 
lections In  MlMS  laom's  <.la— ronm.  second  floor 
of  tbe  old  Law  Bulldlnc.  almost  48  yean  afo. 
ngoaaUkatUa: 
•^  am  no  orator  as  Brutus  la; 
But  as  ye  know  me  all.  a  plain  bltmt  man 
That  loves  my  friend:  and  that  they  know 

full  wrD 
That  gave  me  public  laava  to  speak  of  him. 
Tar  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
AcUon   nor   trtterance.   nor   the   power   of 

speech 
TO  stir  meni  blood:  I  only  speak  right  on. 
TiBll  you  that  wblcfa  you  yourselves  do  know, 
■MV  yoQ  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor  dxunb 

mouth. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me." 

And  so  if  I  bring  you  any  message  worthy 
of  your  remembering  It  wUl  ba  from  the 
Uvea  of  otbers  who  served  this  university 
wltb  dlattneilon  and  devotion. 

As  you  kr^ow.  IClsslsslppl  was  never  un- 
mindful of  tlM  educational  needs  of  its  wom- 
en. There  »-ere  many  female  InsUtutas  and 
aradwni—  founded  by  private  individuals 
fFLrt  churchet  that  served  well  for  various  pe- 
riods of  tlmi!.  But  today  we  remember  with 
pride  that  la  1883  in  response  to  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  teachers'  association. 
^n/4  a  growlog  sentiment  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing a  State  school  for  the  education  of 
woman,  the  trustees  of  the  university  opened 
its  doors  to  women  onder  the  same  condl- 
tlozks  »«v1  tei'ms  as  men.  Thia  Is  all  the  mora 
noteworthy  because  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, for  example,  did  not  admit  women  un- 
til 1808.  Then  the  trustees  said:  "Women 
must  be  18  years  old,  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  prepared  to  enter  the  sophomore 
class."  (Diibney's  Universal  Education  In 
the  South.) 

Dr.  FranlOln  L.  RUey.  In  hU  HUtory  of 
ICsslsslppi.  says  that  23  women  students 
were  enroUed  the  following  year.  In  fact, 
lilsalssippl  was  far  in  front  of  many  States 
in  giving  opportunities  to  women.  In  1884 
the  Stau  CoUegc  for  Women  was  founded 
at  Coltunbiu.  While  It  was  the  first  college 
In  the  United  Statas  chartared  to  give  indus- 
trial training  to  women.  It  was  from  the  be- 
ginning eboractarlasd  by  strong  emphasis  on 
scholarship. 

Of  the  type  of  young  women  attracted  to 
the  univerdty  we  may  be  sure  there  were 
all  kinds,  but  certainly  there  were  many 
ambiUoiio.  serious  student*.  Prof.  Addison 
Hogue.  for  many  years  professor  of  Greek 
here,  and  later  at  Washlsigton  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, said  in  Washington  that  the  best 
Greek  students  he  ever  had  were  two  sis- 
ters— womun  stxidents  at  the  Unlreralty  of 
Mlsslaslppl. 

WhUe  women  were  admitted  to  elaases 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  them  to  Uve 
on  the  oampua.  and  no  plans  for  their  recrea- 
tional or  acidal  life.  They  Just  found  a  place 
to  board  in  soma  private  home  or  boarding 
house  in  Oxford,  although  soma  lived  with 
friends  or  relatives. 

This  was  the  situation  30  years  later  when 
I  abterad  the  viaivcrsity.  I  had  come  to  the 
university  largely  because  I  wanted  to  study 
under  MIsh  Sarah  IfoOehee  loom,  who  bad 
been  made  instructor  in  elocution  and  ora- 


tory m  l88f.  only  8  yMn  after 
been  admitted  to  the  university.  As  L.  Q.  C. 
Xjamax  said.  "It  was  an  exceptional  recogni- 
tion bestowed  tipon  her  in  consequence  of 
her  rare  abUlttas."  Bar  gsnltis  was  recog- 
nised early  in  life  and  she  was  judged  by  her 
Instructors  In  dramatic  schools  In  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston  as  a  reader  at  great  power 
and  talent.  Mr.  Murdock,  of  PhUadalphla. 
said  her  equal  Is  found  only  In  Julia  Mar- 
Iowa,  who.  as  you  know,  was  tba  Helen  Hayas 
of  her  day.  When  elected  to  tba  faculty  of 
the  university  and  for  almost  the  entire 
period  of  her  service.  Miss  Isom  waa  the  only 
woman  in  the  United  States  holding  a  regu- 
lar chair  of  oratory.  She  read  In  London, 
and  in  many  parts  of  her  own  country,  al- 
ways with  suoceas  and  distinction.  She  was 
Invltad  to  give  the  opening  address  at  the 
wiia^—paarran  Jubilee  at  Stratford  on  Avon; 
she  met  and  became  the  friend  of  many  lead- 
ing actors  and  writers.  especlaUy  the  great 
Shakcapearean  editors  and  critics  of  the  day. 
Her  production  of  Shakespearean  plays  on 
this  campus  gave  prestige  to  the  university. 
When  she  was  preparing  to  give  JuUus 
Caesar  here  In  1903  she  spent  the  Chrlstmaa 
vacation  in  Boston  where  Richard  Msnaftrtd, 
whom  she  knew  personally,  was  plajrlng 
Julius  Caesar,  and  saw  his  performance  five 
nlghu  In  succession.  She  arranged  for  the 
seenary  and  costumes  on  that  trip,  and  her 
own  production  was  reaUy  wondarfoU- X 
know.  I  was  In  the  mob  scene. 

She   did    all   this — and   she   lived   at   Mrs. 
Durley'e  where  I  lived  my  first  year  at  the 
university.    It  was  Jirobably  dlfllcult  for  her 
to  live  where  students  did.   but  It  was  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  me.    I  have  never 
seen  a  Shakespearean  play,  or  gone  to  the 
Folger  Library  In  Washington,  that  I  have 
not  thought  of  Miss  Isom.  and  again  and 
again  been  profoundly  grateful  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  studying  under  her.     She  couldn't 
give  her  students  talent  but  she  could  de- 
velop in  them  appreciation  of  the  dramatic 
art.      She   never    taught  or   tolerated    any- 
thing but  the  best  in  Uterature.    She  trained 
her  pupils  wltb  dlllgenoe.  AUed  tbam  with 
enthuslaam  and  cultivated  In  them  an  ease 
and    grace    that   enabled    the    men    in    her 
rlsssm    to  win   many   State   and   interstate 
oratorical  contests.    Many  of  the  women  who 
were  her  studenU  Uu^t  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  State,  and  passed  on  to  others  some 
of  the  vigor  and  naturalness  of  her  art.    She 
preferred  to  teach  boys,  we  always  knew,  but 
I  found  her  understanding  and  sympathetic 
with  all  serious  students.     She  had  no  pa- 
tience for  those  who  were  taking  her  classes 
for  easy  credit  hours.     In  dally  association 
we  learned  much  of  her  personality  and  bar 
phlloaophy.  and  tn  our  uninhibited  conver- 
sation we  asked  ber  many  questions  which 
she   answered   wisely   and   sincerely.     I  re- 
member a  sharp  rejoinder  I  had  from  her 
one  day  as  we  drove  in  ber  phaeton  up  North 
Street.     She  had  been  pointing  out  Inter- 
esting houses  and  tellixig  \u  of  Interesting 
people  who  had  lived  in  Oxford  and  I  asked 
some  inane  question.  I  suppose.     Her  reply 
was  "I  do  not  remember  that,  there  are  some 
things  In  Oxford  older  than  I  am,  the  hills 
for  Instance." 

When  she  died  suddenly  in  April  19t>S, 
there  were  many  students  who  sincerely 
mourned  her  passing  and  w«  dedicated  our 
annual.  Ole  Miss — 1006.  to  ber  memory.  It  was 
wltb  gratification  that  we  learned  that  a  wom- 
en's dormitory  had  been  named  Isom  HaU. 

The  need  for  a  dormitory  for  women  on 
the  campus  was  met  in  1903  and  the  women's 
hall — as  It  was  then  called — was  ready  for 
occupancy  in  September.  Miss  Eula  Dea- 
ton. graduate  of  the  I.  I.  *  C.  and  the  first 
woman  to  secure  a  master's  degree  at  the 
university,  was  made  dean  of  women.  Mlas 
Deaton  had  taught  In  the  Chicago  high 
schools,  bad  been  assistant  professor  of  Ittg- 
Ilsh  at  the  1. 1.  A  C,  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Converse  College  South  Carolina. 
She  became,  in  addition  to  dean  cf  women. 


at  times  Inatruetor  in  both  the  English  and 
mathi»Tn*t*<'¥  departmenta.  teaching  both 
men  and  women.  Again  this  was  unusual 
for  there  were  few  women  in  any  univer- 
sity— north  or  aoutb — who  taught  men  stu- 
dents at  that  time. 

As  the  first  dean  of  women  It  was  her  ra- 
spoiislbiUty  to  set  standards  for  living  con- 
ditions and  proper  conduct  for  women  stu- 
denta.  This  had  to  be  done  with  tact  and 
understanding  and  she  accomplished  it  with 
such  persuasive  methods  that  hhe  led  the 
wonken  into  an  excellent  form  of  self-govern- 
ment. UntU  ttien  UMre  were  no  organiza- 
tions for  women,  not  even  a  TWCA.  This 
was  organised  at  once,  followed  by  a  women's 
athletic  association,  and  l>ecause  the  Her- 
ma»an  and  the  Phi  Sigma  societies  had 
played  such  a  prcnnlnent  part  In  the  life 
and  development  of  the  men  students,  we 
organised  a  literary  society — the  Parthenic 
Xaterary  Society. 

Thus  women  entered  into  a  fuller  life  aa 
the  university,  guided  by  Miss  Deaton,  who 
frequently  reminded  us  that  this  was  not  a 
boarding  school,  but  that  to  tis  was  being 
given  the  opportiuity  and  the  responsibility 
of  creating  a  university  atmocphere,  and 
that  we  were  se>ting  the  tone  of  the  women's 
hall.  Another  favorite  expression  of  hers 
was  that  we  "must  remember  what  we  rep- 
resented." 

With  the  exuberance  of  youth  these  pbnam 
were  bandied  about,  and  when  in  my  senior 
year,  I  was  selected  to  go  to  Atlanta  to  a 
TWCA  student  conference  I  was  sent  forth 
truly  representing  the  tinlversit.  for  I  had 
some  article  of  clothing  from  almost  every 
girls  wardrobe.  A  borrowed  fur  scarf  was 
the  crowning  contribution,  and  caucei  me 
no  end  of  worry  for,  never  having  owned  one 
or  wtrm  one  before,  I  forgot  that  It  belonged 
to  me  and  nonchalantly  left  it  In  plain  view 
on  the  pew  in  front  of  me  In  the  ch'ucb 
where  we  met.  Fortunately  I  came  to  and 
made  a  hasty  return  to  the  church  claiming 
my  friend's  scarf.    It  wasnt  worth  It. 

A  cartoon  appeared  in  one  of  the  student 
publications  about  this  time.  Miss  Deaton 
surrounded  by  ba^  marked  •'university  at- 
mosphere," but  Miss  Deaton  met  these  inci- 
dents In  a  friendly  manner  and  with  a  saving 
sense  of  humor.  Her  personal  dignity  and 
Integrity  of  character  did  much  to  win  the 
loyalty  of  the  students,  and  when  she  repre- 
sented the  women  at  fa<rulty  meetings,  or 
university  functions,  we  Icnew  that  she  did 
so  with  loyalty  to  our  best  Interest  and  dla. 
tinctlon  to  her  oflJce.  In  all  the  responsl- 
biUties  she  assumed  or  that  were  placed  upon 
her,  she  served  with  efficiency  and  effectlve- 
neH  and  always  she  waa  tiie  ctiltured  ChrU- 
tian  gentlewoman. 

Through  the  house  committee  meetings. 
Instituted  by  Miss  Deaton,  such  rules  were 
made  as  were  conducive  to  study  and  com- 
fortable living.  Other  matters  were  taken 
up  at  times  and  once,  at  least,  we  overstepped 
otir  authority;  that  was  when  we  solemnly 
voted  to  nanje  the  women's  hall  for  Mrs. 
Fanny  J.  Ricks.  Miss  Deaton  promptly  in- 
formed us  that  naming  dormitories  was  sole- 
ly the  prerogative  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Sometime  later  It  was  announced  that  Rick's 
Hall  would  be  the  name  of  the  women's  resi- 
dence. We  never  knew  how  it  was  done, 
but  the  power  of  suggestion  Is  strong.  Cer- 
tainly it  mtist  be  agreed  that  that  was  a 
fitting  name  when  we  remember  that  Mrs. 
Ricks  gave  genCTOUsly  for  several  years  to 
finance  the  summer  sessions  thus  enabling 
thousands  of  ICsrtsslppl  teachers  to  attend 
that  term  during  tbelr  vacation. 

I  met  Mrs.  Rleks  In  Washington  many 
years  later  and  told  her  I  had  Uved  tn  Sleka 
Han,  and  how  we  helped  to  furnish  It,  for 
thoee  were  days  of  plain  Uvlng  and  blgb 
thinking  and  no  deficiency  approprtatSoaa. 
She  was  interested  and  lntere>tln«.  had  rml 
charm  and  was  much  sought  after  sodalty; 
yet  she  Impressed  me  as  a  very  versatile  per- 
son—energeUc.  tactful,  witty,  and 
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X  remember  she  was  asked  about  ber  portrait 
Which  was  being  painted  by  a  Washington 
artlct  to  bang  in  the  public  library  In  Tasoo 
City  (I  think) .  She  said.  "Well,  I  saw  it  thU 
morning  and  I  told  ICas  Burdette  I  never 
wore  gloves  that  dirty  no  matter  how  high 
the  price  of  gasoUne." 

In  speaking  of  these  three  women  to  you 
women  students  I  am  not  forgetting  that 
long  line  of  scholarly  men  who  have  served 
the  university  and  inspired  its  students  to 
•ome  measure  of  scholastic  accomplishments 
while  shaping  their  ambitions  and  building 
character.  Each  had  his  part — strengthen- 
ing here,  beautifying  there,  adding  to  the 
traditions  and  legacies  left  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  students.  Their  list  Is  too  long 
to  enumerate  and  too  personal  in  some  cases 
for  me  to  trust  myself  to  speak  of  them,  but 
we  as  women  claim  a  portion  of  the  heritage 
they  left.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
been  on  the  campus  that  Dr.  Htmie  was  not 
here  to  remember  and  welcome  me.  I  miss 
him  greatly  as  will  all  other  alumni,  men 
and  women. 

I  have  tried  to  make  these  three  women  real 
to  you  because,  although  differing  In  many 
ways  they  had  one  flne  qxmlity  In  common^ 
a  spirit  of  love  and  loyalty  to  Mississippi. 
We  hear  much  of  loyalty  tests  and  loyalty 
boards  these  days.  These  women  I'd  say 
met  every  test.  However  they  do  not  ex- 
haust the  list;  others  have  been,  and  others 
will  be  added.  0\ir  present  faculty,  able  and 
consecrated  to  the  tasks  of  their  day.  will 
lengthen  this  list.  Some  of  you  may  serve  on 
the  faculty,  or  the  board  of  trustees.  Many 
of  you  may  find  avenues  of  service  to  your 
university  and  State.  I  ask  you  to  look  for 
them.  Mississippi  has  Invested  a  lot  of 
money  in  you  as  it  did  in  me.  There  Is  only 
one  way  to  repay  that  Investment — by  being 
a  good  citizen.  These  are  difficult  times; 
that  Is  said  so  often  it  is  trite,  but  still  true. 
Z  know  many  of  you  are  thinking  about 
what  you  will  do  with  your  lives,  what  wlU 
the  Interests  be,  the  emphasis.  Believe  me. 
It  Is  not  so  Important  what  you  do  as  what 
you  are. 

Be    loyal,    accept   responsibility.    Women 
•re  not  being  drafted — not  yet — ^but  volun- 
teers   are    needed    In    dvlc,    political,    and 
church  organizations.    Work  with  the  men 
as    you    have    worked    with    them    on    this 
campus.    Tou     are     intelligent,     edvicated 
women,  you  are  American  women,  the  most 
privileged  women  in  the  world.     Tou  have 
obligations  as  well  as  privileges.    We  have 
the  vote  whether  we  want  It  or  not:  It  should 
be  used  and  xised  wisely.    Srer  since  I  can 
remember  I  have  been  hearing  of  the  Mew 
South — the     changing    South.     The     whole 
country  Is  changing — two  World  Wars  and 
a  deiH'ession  have  taught  us  that  we  are  an 
Integral    part    of    the    Nation.    Misslaslppl 
men  have  died  defending  places  all  over  the 
world   tbat   they,   nor  we.   had   never  heard 
of— could  not  pronounce  the  names,  much 
leM  spell  them:  but  they  died  for  human 
fteedom.    In   sharing    that    freedom    with 
other  countries  let  us  guard   It  at  home. 
Surely,   the   South   is  changing   but  surely 
there  Is  need  for  change  In  other  sections. 
Sometimes  we  resent  their  holier-than-thou 
attitude,   but  are  not  we  too  Impatient  of 
criticism,  reluctant  to  explain  our  way  of 
life?    Let  tis  ask  and  seek  imderstanding 
of  their  attitudes.     Let  us  be  patient  in  ex- 
plaining why  we  oppose  a  compulsory  FEPC : 
Not  to  discriminate  against  anyone  but  to 
retain  our  inherent  rights.    Should  we  not 
show  in  the  discxisslon  of  ovu-  domestic  dif- 
ferences the  patience  reqxiired  of  our  mili- 
tary leaders  in  trying  to  negotiate  a  truce 
In  Korea:  or  the  long  siilfering  required  of 
our  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly 
Of  the  United  Nations  in  their  relationships 
with  Communist  Russia?     Can  we  not  have 
more  patience  and  less  passion  In  our  think- 
ing?     Intolerant    minds    and    intemperat* 
speech  are  not  the  mark  of  educated  or  in- 
formed people. 


Our  own  William  Alexander  Percy  says  In 
one  of  his  poems: 

"TOO  much  Is  said  too  loudly.  X  am  dased 
The  silken  sound  of  whirled  infinity 
Is  lost  in  voices  shouting  to  be  heard. 
I  once  knew  men  as  earnest  and  leas  shrlU.** 

Race  prejudice  and  sectional  hatred  are 
the  meat  upon  which  demagogs  feed  in  an- 
cient Rome  or  present-day  America.  They 
lead  to  division  and  disunity  and  our  world 
has  too  much  of  that.  Women  can  help  in 
bringing  aboxrt  understanding,  can  help  in 
applying  the  principles  of  our  Christian 
faith  to  our  economic  and  political  problems. 
Christian  love  Is  the  only  solution. 

My  generation  should  not  pass  on  its  prej- 
udices to  yoiors;  there  is  desperate  need  of 
clear  thinking.  You  should  not  have  to 
face  twentierji  century  realities  with  nine- 
teenth centtiry  ideas.  What  can  we  do? 
Even  in  an  election  year,  cv  should  I  say  es- 
pecially in  an  election  year,  we  should  re- 
direct oxa  emotions  away  from  the  petty 
and  personal  and  study  the  principles  in- 
volved. In  the  tragic  days  of  World  War  II 
Mr.  Percy  prayed  for  "not  heroes'  hearts  but 
brains." 

A  lovely  queen,  Juliana  of  the  Nether- 
lands, came  to  Washington  recently.  Tou 
know  her  story  and  that  of  her  people.  The 
rniun  of  her  message  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  of  America  was  "We  must  all  do 
the  beet  we  can."  Tcs.  It  Is  a  difficult  world, 
but  It  is  still  God's  world.  Go  out,  my 
young  friends,  and  live  seriously,  unselfishly, 
bravely.  In  these  dangerous  days,  and  In  the 
words  of  Eula  Deaton  "Remember  what  you 
represent." 


If s  Time  We  Had  a  RctoH  Afakst  Fair 
Deal  Waste 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  DKLAWAaZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  6.  1952 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
urAnimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoko  the  editorial  appearing  in 
the  May  3.  1952.  Issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  entitled  "It's  Time  We  Had 
a  Revolt  Against  Pair  Deal  Waste."  This 
article  comments  upon  the  series  of  arti- 
cles Which  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Shalett  entitled  "How  Our  Tax 
Dollars  Are  Wasted." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point  the 
first  article  of  this  series  by  Mr.  Shalett 
which  deals  with  the  irregularities  and 
waste  which  have  developed  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  under  the 
operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  of 
May  3. 1953] 
It's  TXicB  Wa  Had  a  Rsvolt  Aoaihr  Faib  Dial 
Wasts 
With  this  week's  Issue,  the  Post  begins 
publication  of  a  series  of  short  horror  stories 
on  the  general  subject  of  Government  wast* 
and  extravagance,  and  the  relation  of  all  this 
to  individual  Americans  who  pay  for  it  all  in 
taxes,   high   prices,   and   eventually   In   re- 
straints on  their  liberties.    The  articles  are 
written  by  Sidney  Shalett,  a  Poet  writer,  who 
has  done  an  enormous  amoimt  of  research  la 


their  preparation.  They  will  appear  In  sue- 
cesalve  lasuss  of  the  Post  on  page  13  for  a 
considerable  number  of  weeks  under  tha 
general  heading,  '^ow  ana  tax  dollars  ara 
wasted." 

By  this  time  most  Americans  understand 
that  Government  finance  Is  no  abstract  pre- 
occupation of  professional  economists.  A 
profligate  Government  reduces  the  standard 
of  living  of  every  citizen,  frustrates  the  ca- 
reers of  ambitious  young  people,  destroys 
savings  already  acc\unulated.  stifles  plans  for 
future  security,  and  Imperils  the  national 
defense.  In  his  swan -song  address  last 
month.  President  Truman  declared  that  it 
was  "Jxist  as  immoral  to  use  the  lawmaking 
power  of  the  Government  to  enrich  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many  as  It  is  to  steal 
money  from  the  Public  Treasury.  That  Is 
stealing  money  from  the  Public  Treasury." 

Such  immorality  Is  certainly  rare  com- 
pared to  another  type  which  lir.  Truman  re- 
fiises  to  restrain  or  even  condenui.  This  Is 
the  conscienceless  squandering  of  pubUe 
money  on  projects  only  remotely  related  to 
the  general  welfare  or  to  the  emergency 
under  wboee  aegis  so  many  dubious  boon- 
doggles are  defended.  Congress  must  share 
the  blame  for  our  perilous  sit\utlon.  The 
part  too  frequently  played  by  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  economy  Issue  is  sxunmar- 
laed  in  this  sentence  from  a  recent  Washing- 
ton story  by  George  W.  Combs,  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun:  "The  work  of  the  Maryland  con- 
gressional delegation  this  week  was.  as  usual, 
concentrated  on  getting  Federal  aid  for  vari- 
ous projects  In  Maryland." 

Nevertheless,  bad  Mr.  Truman  shown  any 
Inclination  to  insist  on  economy  and  to  re- 
sist extravagance.  Xh»  tone  and  temper  of 
Congress  would  undoubtedly  be  different. 
Instead,  men  like  Senator  Bras,  Representa- 
tive Caknon,  and  Senator  Paui.  Dooglas,  who 
have  fought  for  reduction  of  Government 
costs,  are  met  with  Executive  indifference 
and  even  derision.  It  Is  small  wonder  that 
there  is  little  stomach  on  Capitol  Bill  for 
leadership  In  the  economy  brigade. 

Senator  Haxst  F.  Btso.  of  Virginia,  who 
has  made  a  long  and  mostly  unrewarded 
fight  for  economy  In  the  Federal  Oorem- 
ment,  dramatizes  whst  Is  now  going  on  by 
saying  that  "the  Federal  Government  Is 
spending  your  money  at  the  rate  of  $2,000 
every  time  the  clock  ticks  •  •  •  and 
collecting  taxes  from  you  at  a  rate  of  nearly 
•1,800  every  second  of  every  day  and  every 
night."  We  know  that  taxation  at  all  levels 
takes  nearly  30  percent  of  the  national  In- 
come and  that  the  Federal  debt  sUnds  at  tba 
unprecedented  figure  of  $360,000,000,000.  Al- 
ready taxed  and  mortgaged  to  the  limit,  we 
face  the  possibility  of  world  war  III — and  the 
actuality  of  vast  expenditures  for  rearma- 
ment. The  peril  to  our  solvency  and  our 
ability  to  play  our  i>art  in  the  defense  of 
the  free  world  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

The  public  is  at  last  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  Government  could  be  cut  sub- 
stantially all  along  the  line.  The  Hubert 
committee  has  shown  that  vast  economies 
could  be  effected  even  In  the  supposedly  un- 
touchable mUltary  bxxiget.  Demands  for 
foreign  aid  are  out  of  line  with  reports  of 
recovery  from  the  Marshall  plan's  benefi- 
ciaries. But  no  leadership  to  avert  finan- 
cial disaster  comes  from  the  White  House. 
Instead  It  Is  predlcUble  that  any  possible 
slack  m  mlliury  spending  will  quickly  be 
absorbed  by  point  4  or  some  of  the  ginger- 
bread projects  under  mutual  sectirity. 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  which  Is 
now  lacking.  Government  extravagance  can- 
not be  eliminated  until  the  machinery  for 
appropriating  money  and  spending  It  has 
been  coordinated  and  simplified.  As  the 
Hoover  Commission's  exhaxistlve  researches 
made  clear,  this  is  no  easy  task.  But  the 
harassed  citizens  can  hardly  stand  by  to 
await  its  completion.  A  regime  which  has 
spent  more  money  in  the  S  years  from  1047 
to  the  present  time  than  the  total  Pederal 
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exp«Ddltures  from  ttia  aiiiilahlialfcai  of 
George  Washington  to  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n  must  be  checked  by  less  de- 
liberate HisasBJsa  The  only  ebeck  on  an 
extravagant  administration  is  the  people. 

That  soundf  simpler  than  It  Is,  because 
the  pesple  art  Irrssolvta  and  tflrktod,  and 
the  Interests  «  hich  want  Federal  money.  In- 
cluding the  bsllooBhig  Vsdsral  agencies,  are 
united  and  psrAlstant.  Gov«nunant*bureaus 
employ  more  than  4.000  publlc-relatlona  peo- 
ple whoee  major  task  Is  to  kas|)  tXie  rest  of 
us  convinced  that  the  agencies  they  repre- 
asnt  are  sanBttaL  smarpsucy  sanrtlfied.  and 
nuorednclbla.  Senator  Pam.  Dootum,  of  II- 
llnots.  has  tcntlfled  tbat  a  Senator  always 
bears  from  the  boys  who  want  the  soooey. 
but  the  apostles  of  economy  ars  iparttnilaU. 
The  bureaucrats  planned  It  that  way. 

It  Is  oar  b-Dpe  ttmX  Mr.  8halett% 
wlU  Ucbt  up  sosoe  of  the  ttaxk  oarnsta  of 


and  gtre  ttee  ordinary  ettlasn  at 
a  prtmary-aehoQl  ooiirss  la  what  happaaa  to 
his  aaooey  wtiaa  OovanuDsnt  grows  so  Mt 
and  IrresponsLble  tlMt  aolMdy  knows  OMMli 
about  what  Ooeemment  does  csespi  thaft  It 
costs  oMTs  and  OMre  to  run. 


Ova  Tax 

(By  Sidney- Shalett) 

Waste  in  Govenunent  can  be 
Its  of   tte   taivayars'   jpllars 

and  mlsasaas^SHaant  a4ge  Into  frauA 
.  oorruptlon.  and.  flnaUy.  tint  maral  bank- 
ruptcy of  fsltilsss  public  aAclals  iiafeots  ttta 
public  ItsaU. 

Ttm  Coasosodlty  CrsdU  OaryoratAan  la  a 
ssU-contalnaci  case  atvdky  of  how  waste  la 
Government  cxteiMls  Its  emits  mine  ting  tnflu- 
eoea.  Created  by  rrsalrtssiflsl  ordsr  In  Oc- 
tober 188S.  OCX;-s  ortglnal  fimettan  waa  to 
aid  dsprssloi-hit  jaramrs  throusli 
support  loans.  Today  a  tool  of  the 
BMM  at  AgrVuitttrc.  the  OOC:  not  only  bol- 
sters the  administration's  agrtcMltural  poUoy 
wUh  oommodlty  loans,  but  buys  and  stores 
billions  of  do  Ian'  worth  of  maimodttWis. 

In  Its  handlU^  of  more  than  $l4iJUOfiO(K0M 
of  public  funds,  GOC's  operating  loss,  by  Its 
own  flguras.  has  srcssdsd  gljOOOjbOO.OOO. 
Despite  this  loss  and  a  record  «f  bungling 
which  toms  critics  consider  rsooarkable  even 
for  Washlngtim— Congress,  in  Juns  lAM.  In- 
creased OCCt.  bocrowtng  authority  by  a  oool 
»3.000.000j000  to  a  total  of  m.VOjOOOftOO. 

The  first  pabUe  inkling  of  OCC's  postwar 
Irragularltlas  waa  touched  off  by  Senator 
Josm  J.  WnxiAJts.  BsFUtallcan.  Dslawara,  tha 
Senate's  on';-man  Investigating  bureau. 
Wouasca  caught  onto  the  fact  that  CCC  was 
nearly  4  yeari  dsUoquent  in  furnishing  the 
Oeneral  Aoc«iuntlag  Ofllca  Information  on 
which  to  sulxnlt  to  Congress  an  audit  re- 
quired by  Uw.  In  March  1S40  he  charged 
that.  If  such  an  audit  were  made,  $350,000.- 
000  would  l«  unaccounted  for  on  OCCa 
books.  Immediatsly,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Charles  Brazuwn  and  other  administra- 
tion stalwartii  began  denouncing  WnTUits  as 
if  be  were  the  village  sia^Ueton.  It  wasnt 
so.  they  inslited.  The  day  after  Brannanli 
hot  denial  Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C. 
Warren  submitted  an  audit  to  Congress,  at- 
testing that  there  was.  In  fact.  »Me.64S.ia8 
on  CDCrs  books  which  "could  not  be  sup- 
ported nor  vertlled."  Furthermore,  the 
ComptrcWer  Oeneral  said,  that  "accounting 
defleienctea  eneountered  were  so  substantial'* 
he  couldnt  teU  whether  CCCs  figures  ware 
tme  or  false 

Tto*  argnraent  rocked  along  for  a  year. 
Finally,  OOCs  books  were  brought  "in  bal- 
ance" by  an  Ingeclous  bit  of  bookkeeping 
that  would  intrigue  private  busmeasmfen. 
After  "adjustments"  and  collections  had  been 
made,  there  ntlll  was  $96,440,497  that  couldn't 
be  accoxintad  for.  So  that  amount  was  simply 
"deducted"  to  bring  the  books  in  balance. 
Today  the  protesting  Senator  WnxxAica  notes 


that  approximately  $81,000,000  of  the  fM,- 
440.497  still  is  ■nost." 

Mors  raeently.  Senator  Wnxiaics,  GAO,  and 
two  ooograsalaBal  oonimlttaes  hasa 
ebaektng  OOCis  handling  of  grata 
Bsrs  ths  waate  definitely  edges  Into  cormp- 
tloa.  thotigh  Oecfstary  Braanan  Inatots  that 
ths  crooks  sre  on  the  outside  and  his  people. 
at  least  moat  of  them,  are  tnnooent,  despite 
evidence  of  gifts  ranging  from  Bibles  and 
shrimp  to  aash  bribes  in  one  Instance.  tRia 
smWM  story  haa  been  well  poMletasd:  Wsra- 
hoiisunian.  to  whom  OOC  haa  been  paytoK 
fancy  pxtess  to  stons  Oovernsuent  grain,  hara 
basn  selling  the  gram,  hoping,  by  spsrulatlng 
on  ths  oommodlty  mszhst.  to  profit  and 
ooeer  up. 

Oacretary  Brsnnan  struck  out  In  all  dlrae- 
tlons  when  this  ons  tarolBB.  Jaaang  othsr 
"the  actaal  saniae  for  alrcu- 
ahout  the  ^aln  thefts  wn 
"the  polittoal  seaeon  has  Induced  asy 
nents  to  launrh  an  aU-cut  attaek  a 
pmln-atorape  program."  Ha  hinted  datUy 
that  It  was  aU  a  pkH  against  ths  Amartcan 
farmer. 

The  pubUo  stlU  does  not  know  bow  high 
the  grain  shortages  wlU  run.  Brannan  onoa 
eatlmatad  "•5.000.000  to  $7/K».00e":  Saoator 
WnxLuca  thinks  $10,000,000  wlU  bs  nearer 
ths  targst.  Braanan  says  we  probahly  wont 
actuaUy  lose  aaore  than  gl/MO/MO  through 
the  thefts  and  implies  that  a  mare  »"t»t^^ 
Is  a  pittance  oompared  with  the  magtUtuda 
of  the  muUlhliUon-doUar  storags  propria. 
WniUMB  retorts  that  a  mlHton  dollars  of  tha 
taxpayers'  money  looks  pretty  big  to  him* 
and  tm'B  skeptical  about  that  asUxnata  any* 
way. 


EZTKNaiON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOffliSON 


nt  THE  SBIATB  OF  THS  ITNITBD  8TATV8 

Friday,  Jnne  $,  19S2 

Ur.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Preii- 
dent.  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  provided 
for  the  contimiation  of  the  very  worthy 
dMrlbuttve  education  program  in  which 
the  Qovemmenl  has  participated  dar- 
ing the  last  few  years.  An  excellent  ar« 
tide  concemlns  this  program  was  re- 
cently published  in  the  magarine  section 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle.  It  is  enti- 
tled "Early  Birds  in  BuBiness."  and  was 
written  by  Mr.  Pete  Gttlpln.  staff  writer 
of  the  Hooston  Chronicle.  I  request  per- 
mission to  insert  this  article  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
aa  follows: 
■ablt  Baia  or  Buaanan — DaWBonva-Koo- 

canoar  Smarm  Oar  a  Fsa 


<By  Pets  OUpm) 
Yoxuig  Htik  Malone  doesnt  plan  on 
Ing  the  bom'  daughter.  Ifor  has  the  IB-year- 
old  Jeff  Davis  High  School  senior  any  ideas 
of  slaving  for  years  before  realising  soma 
slight  promotion  In  the  business  woTM. 

The  fact  is  that  Jack's  already  at  work  in 
a  downtown  department  store  learning  mor- 
cfaaodUfng  and  geUing  hl^-school  credit 
for  it,  too. 

Uha  aoms  *JS0O  hlgh-adxnl  atudenta  in 
TaasB.  ha  has  found  what  looka  Uks  a  sure- 
fire way  to  get  oA  to  a  quick  start  In  tha 
businees  world,  a  unique  and  praeUeal 
teaching  program  called  distributive  educa- 
tion. 


Itis  a  national  schooling  plan  which  pert 
mlts  hlgh-«(diool  and  Junior-ooUege  students 
to  receive  first-hand  experience  in  retaillnf^ 
fields  while  they  am  attending  school.  And 
they  get  paid  for  thetr  woilc,  too. 

"The  Idea  of  distributive  education  stema 
ftam  ^e  fact  that  most  of  the  men — and 
many  of  the  women  as  wen — wfll  have  to 
earn  a  llrlng  when  thetr  education  has  been 
eompleted,"  Plaaeo  Moore,  State  supervisor 
of  distrlbuttve  edneatlon,  says.  "AikI  many 
of  them  WlU  be  working  In  retail  firms,  eudk 
as  grocery  and  department  stores,  and  tha 
like." 

By  getting  In  at  least  1  and  possibly  6 
years  of  experfenee  prior  to  completing  thetr 
education,  the  dIstrllmtlTe  education  young- 
sters shouM  have  a  Mg  advantage  over  other 
ya«i%  grsduatea. 

The  progisai  is  now  Installed  In  ISO  Texas 
high  schocrfs.  Inetadlng  0  in  Houston.  Fid'- 
ther  dtstrtbutlve- education  tratalng  is  sTall- 
able  on  a  Junlor^-eollege  level  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  ■ouatoB,  Lamar  Junior  College  at 
Beaumont,  San  Aagelo  Junior  Odilege,  and 
Paris  Junior  OoOege. 

The  awsmge  student  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram wm  upBo€  S  to  4  bom  of  his  Junior 
and  senior  years  in  classroom  studies  includ- 
ing one  course  on  dlettHnitlre  education  It- 
self. When  afternoon  rolls  around,  hell 
paA  his  hooka  aWay  and  head  for  his  train- 
ing station  to  put  the  "book  iamln' "  to 
practice.  It  may  ba  a  large  chain  grocery, 
a  department  store,  or  even  a  flower  shop, 
but  you  can  bet  the  student  will  learn  the 
prindpies  of  ssRlng  and  store  management 
from  the  bottom  upward. 

It  Isnt  required  that  the  student  stay 
with  Che  firm  where  he  naoelvaB  hia  train- 
ing, althotjgh  that  frequently  happens  to 
the  benefit  of  both  the  con^iany  and  the 
amiMoyas.  And  it  lant  unusual  to  aee  an 
employee  whols  barely  finished  his  high 
school  studies  ahaady  holding  down  aa 
executive  poaitlon. 

A  qtilck  check  down  the  roster  of  local  dis- 
trlbutlTe  edueattan  graduates  shows  the  pro- 
gram Is  paying  <ttvMends  as  far  as  the  young- 
stara  ars  uutiaai  aad. 

Thare's  T.  W.  Khk.  a  23-yaar-old  Mllby 
Blgh  Behool  gradoata,  who's  ssslstsnt  man- 
ager of  a  Houston  grocery,  part  of  a  national 
Chain.  Frank  Baches,  a  Jeff  Davis  graduate 
Just  last  spring,  1»  development  superintend-* 
ent  for  a  north  side  real  estate  addition. 

At  22,  Jerry  Carver  owns  hts  own  bakery, 
la  psitklng  hlmawtf  through  aehool  at  tha 
University  of  Texaa.  During  his  absence, 
his  parents  help  oparata  the  shop. 

But  the  boys  dont  bave  a  comer  on  the 
suoosss  market.  The  gals  are  doing  jusa 
as  well  in  their  own  fields.  Miss  Ann  Mackey, 
a  San  Jacinto  High  senior,  la  aaslataat  book- 
kaepor  for  the  Betail  Merchants  Association 
hare,  plans  on  becosning  a  certified  public  ae- 
Gountant  one  day. 

IlMfs  kids  are  Just  a  few  of  the  younger 
generation  who  are  taking  advantage  of  axt 
educational  "jat  Mslst"  to  go  plaees  In  tha 
business  world — jwnlars  aiMl  seniors  in  hl^- 
srhooi,  freabaaen  and  sophomores  in  coUega 
Who  are  earning  whUe  theyte  learning. 

The  Houston  busJasas  flrma— or  dlstrth- 
Utive  education  training  stations — working; 
with  the  program  are  also  aald  on  It.  An 
advlaory  board  erf  nine  Houston  merehanta 
counsels  the  D.  E.  program  and  local  busi- 
nessmen have  provided  76  atatlona  employ- 
ing students. 

"We  In  the  rataU  Industry  b^eve  that  dla- 
trlbwUve  education  In  the  high  atOmolM  and 
on  a  ooUega  level  will  do  nraoh  to  aolva  the 
ahortage  of  traixMd  personnal,''  &.  R.  BUott. 
chainnan  of  the  advisory  board  and  store  an- 
psrlntendent  of  a  large  Houston  ckithlng. 
firm  says.  "Students  in  the  program  wha- 
ara  Intareatad  m  a  retalUug  career  hava  un- 
limited opportunltlas." 

The  same  feeling  is  shared  by  J.  C.  Morton, 
personnel  director  of   a  large  local   chali\ 
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groeery.  wbo  alao  pototo  out  tbat  D.  K.  gives 
the  boys  and  girls  "s  feeling  of  responsibility 
tbst  otbervlse  mlgbt  not  be  afforded  tbem." 

Hot  are  adolts  already  in  tbe  business 
vorld  forgotten  by  the  D.  B.  program. 

"In  addition  to  student  trainees,  we  gave 
training  to  more  than  42.000  adults  last 
year."  Brlce  Cecil,  chief  c(»isultant  of  the 
State  dlstrlbuUve  education  division,  reports. 

This  aduit^educatlon  might  take  the  form 
of  Houston's  Institute  of  BetaU  Training 
offered  by  the  nnlverslty  of  Houston's  down- 
town achctol  and  sponsored  by  the  Houston 
BetaU  Personnel  Association. 

"Old  hands"  In  ttis  business  world — men 
mnd  woman  who  have  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  the  retailing  business,  study  and 
attend  lectiires  of  the  Institute.  They  teusb 
up  on  the  latest  advances  In  tbelr  own 
fields,  gain  further  knowledge  of  specialized 
work  within  their  businesses  and.  Just  inci- 
dentally, pave  the  way  for  salary  boasts  and 
promotions  by  their  Increased  "know-how." 

Areas  of  adult  instruction  range  from  fun- 
damentals of  retail  selling  to  advanced  win- 
dow and  Interior  display  techniques. 
Classes  are  held  In  the  evenings  and  thus 
dont  conflict  with  the  working  hours. 


Tke  Stake  Keatnclduu  Have  ia  Forc^n 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

Oy  KXMTUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATS  OP  TBI  PWITEU  STATES 

Friday,  June  S.  1952 

Mr.  diEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
**rhe  Stake  Kentucklans  Have  In  Our 
Porel?n  Trade,"  which  appeared  In  the 
May  25  edition  of  the  Courier-Journal. 
Louisville,  Ky.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 
Tkb  Stakx  KanTutJUAits  Havk  m  Oua  FxjKoan 

TaAOK 

This  is  Foreign  Trade  Week. 

This  Is  a  statement  with  a  dollar-and- 
cents  value  to  every  tobacco  grower  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  more  than  half  of  Kentucky's 
Xarms  grow  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  a  big  export 
product.  Foreign  countries  want  to  buy 
Kentucky  tobacco,  and  the  only  thing  that 
holds  them  back  is  lack  of  dollars. 

When  a  Kentuckian  buys  a  product*  from 
•  foreign  country,  he  puts  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  that  country.  Some  of  those  dollars 
win  come  right  back  to  Kentucky  in  ptn-- 
chases  of  tobacco.  All  the  dollars  we  spend 
for  foreign  products  flow  straight  back  to 
America,  to  buy  the  many  things  fcn^igners 
need  and  want  here. 

A  lot  of  other  Kentucky  agricultural  prod- 
vets  flow  Into  foreign  trade.  They  Include 
com.  hogs,  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  fruit. 

Kentucky  manufactiires  some  of  the  im- 
portant items  America  sells  abroad,  "rhese 
Include  machinery,  tobacco  products,  fur- 
niture and  flxtvires.  heating  and  pl\imbing 
equipment,  products  of  steel  works  and  roll- 
ing mills,  and  others.  There  were  over  72,- 
000  Kentucky  workers  employed  in  these  in- 
dustries back  In  1947,  the  last  year  for  which 
these  figures  are  available. 

It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  all  these  Ken- 
tucklans to  sell  their  products  abroad.    They 


can  only  sell  them  if  people  overseas  have 
dollars  to  use  for  bujring  them. 

There  are  two  ways  we  can  get  those  dol- 
lars into  the  hands  of  our  ctastomers  In 
foreign  covmtrles.  We  can  give  them  the 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  taxpayers. 
That  amounts  to  a  subsidy  which  the  tax- 
payer forks  up  for  the  benefit  of  Anaerican 
exporters.  It  keeps  foreign  nations  on  a 
permanent  dole. 

The  only  other  way  to  get  dollarB  Into  the 
hands  of  our  customers  is  to  buy  their  prod- 
ucts. That  sets  up  a  much  healthier  rela- 
tionship.     Our   very  substantial   foreign   aid 

Since  the  war  has  been  based  on  the  theory 
that  we  would  help  friendly  countries  to 
boost  their  production,  and  let  them  earn 
their  way  for  the  future  by  selling  some  ol 
that  production  to  us. 

That  Is  the  theory,  and  a  good  one.  But 
what  is  the  practice?  The  American  Con- 
gress is  moving  back  toward  the  old  Chinese 
wall  of  protective  tariffs.  We  want  to  keep 
selling  our  exports  to  foreign  nations,  but 
we  dont  want  to  buy  frcHu  them  in  return. 

Take  cheese  for  an  example.  Denmark  and 
Italy,  two  countries  whose  economies  we 
have  tried  to  help  since  the  war's  end.  have 
been  earning  about  10  percent  of  their  dol- 
lar needs  by  selling  us  their  cheeses.  So 
what  does  the  American  dairy  Industry  do? 
It  lobbies  through  Congress  a  bill  that  prac- 
tically prohibits  the  Import  of  foreign 
cheeses.  It  tacks  this  souvenir  onto  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  which  has  no  con- 
ceivable connection  with  cheese.  Denmark 
and  Italy  lose  dollars  they  need  to  buy 
American  products  (Including  Kentucky  to- 
bacco), they  lose  their  investment  in  an  In- 
dxistry  they  have  built  up  for  export,  and 
they  lose  faith  In  the  logic  and  consistency 
of  the  American  mind. 

The  dairy  lobby  introduced  testimony  that 
foreign  cheeses  were  dangerously  threaten- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Industry. 
The  only  concrete  example  cited  was  the 
close-down  of  a  single  blue-cheese  plant  in 
Wisconsin,  with  a  lay-off  of  19  workers.  The 
spokesman  for  the  Cheese  Institute  sdmitted 
freely  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
blue-cheese  manufacturer  cannot  shift  to 
some  other  kind  of  cheeee. 

^The  same  kind  of  action  Is  threatened 
by  other  American  interests.  The  Trade 
Agreements  Act  gives  producers  a  chance  to 
a3k  for  relief  from  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  If  lowered  tariffs  Interfere  se- 
riously with  their  business  welfare.  Right 
now  there  are  ofllciai  complaints  from  the 
producers  of  watches,  maraschino  cherries, 
bicycles,  clothes  p?gs,  flsh,  and  garlic. 

These  people  have  every  right  to  be  heard. 
But  have  they  a  right  to  stop  the  flow  dt 
foreign  trade  unless  they  have  made  every 
effort  to  adapt  their  product  to  a  changing 
market?  Producers  of  a  score  of  other  prod- 
ucts have  come  beiore  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion without  any  convincing  proof  that  their 
biuiness  is  about  to  be  submerged  by  a  thin 
trickle  of  imports. 

America  Is  no  longer  the  weak  debtor  na- 
tion of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  which 
had  to  protect  its  producers  from  powerful 
exporting  nations.  We  are  now  the  great 
export  nation.  We  are  the  creditor  nation 
of  the  world.  We  can  only  prosper  by  keep- 
ing open  the  world  channels  of  trade. 

American  producers  who  want  protection 
from  Imports  are  always  heard  from.  Why 
do  we  never  hear  from  producers  who  want 
to  protect  foreign  markets  for  their  exports? 
Why  do  we  never  hear  from  the  growers  of 
tobacco,  the  producers  of  furniture  and 
plumbing  fixtures  and  a  thousand  other  prod- 
ucts that  seek  a  market  abroad? 

Foreign  Trade  Week  Is  a  good  time  for 
theee  Kentucklans,  and  these  millions  of 
Americans,  to  start  raising  their  voices  good 
and  loud. 


Briluk  Leara  tb«  Facte  Abmit  Ma* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  smrMaaoTA 

Df  T^  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEirrATTVB 

Thttrsday,  May  22.  1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  nnder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricou),  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  May  21,  19S3: 

BamsH  Lasair  ths  Fscn  Aaovr  Mao 

Withdrawal  of  British  btislneas  firms  from 
Communist  China  constitutes  a  sobering  lea. 
•on — to  the  British  and  to  wishful  thinkers 
in  other  countries  as  well — ^that  may  be  worth 
all  the  assets  the  British  trading  oompanlsa 
seem  bound  to  lose  by  the  move. 

TLe  lesson  Is  this:  you  cant  do  businesa 
with  Stalin,  or  with  any  of  Stalin's  imitators 
In  other  Red-controUed  coimtrles. 

The  British  hava  laamad  the  bard  way. 
Tbej  tried  to  placate  the  Chinese  Reds  by 
recognizing  the  Communist  regime  of  liao 
TSe-tung  more  than  3  years  ago.  They 
suffered  vast  indignities  at  the  hands  of  the 
Beds.  They  paid  extortionate  taxes  and 
other  tribute  to  hold  their  commercial  out- 
posts in  China.  And  the  end  result  Is  that 
the  British  firms  have  to  withdraw. 

Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Sden's  sober 
statement  to  the  House  of  Commons  that 
''we  have  done  everything  we  coxild**  eon- 
tains  s  pathetic  note  of  truth.  For  the  BrlU 
Ish  did  everytthlng  in  spite  of  the  strain  on 
Britiah  relations  with  the  United  SUtea,  In 
spite  of  the  clear  evidence  that  it  was  hops- 
lesi  to  expect  decent  treatment  from  a  Oom- 
munlst  government. 

It  msy  be  too  easy  for  us  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  condemn  the  British.  We 
tend  to  forget  that  the  British  Empire  la 
but  a  shell,  that  it  is  In  dire  economic  straits, 
and  that  it  desperately  needs  to  ouUntaln 
foreign  trade  If  It  Is  to  survive. 

But  the  British  also  forgot  something. 
They  forgot  thst  hope  is  no  substitute  for 
hard  facts.  Becsuse  they  needed  to  main- 
tain trade  with  China,  whether  it  was  Com- 
munist or  not,  they  clung  to  the  belief  that 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  cohorts  were  reaaona- 
ble  people  and  would  deal  honorably  with 
other  reasonable  people. 

Now.  after  two  bitter  years,  the  British 
know  better.  They  know  there  Is  no  stich 
thing  ss  free  commerce  within  a  Communist 
country.  They  now  have  proof — which  may 
cost  them  nearly  $700,000,000  in  asaeU  of 
the  firms  Involved — thst  Chinese  commu- 
nism is  Just  like  Russian  communism,  and 
neither  has  any  place  for  the  commerce  that 
Is  taken  for  granted  In  free  countrlea. 

Eden  Indicated  he  still  has  hopes  for  trade 
with  Red  China,  but  it  will  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  trade  with  Soviet  Russia.  The  deals 
will  be  made  with  the  Government,  not  with 
private  organizations  within  the  country. 
Mao  wlU  buy  and  sell  to  ftirther  Commxinist 
imperialism,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

That  is  something  the  British  should  have 
foreseen  in  1950.  when  they  recognized  the 
Pelplng  regime  in  high  hopes  that  trade 
with  China  could  help  them  out  of  their 
economic  difflctilties.  Mao.  the  stooge  for 
Moscow,  cares  nothing  about  helping  the 
British,  or  even  about  helping  tlie  Chinesa 
people,  through   beneficial   trade. 

Unquestionably,  this  development  means 
new  and  grave  problems  for  the  British  and 
ths  rest  of  the  free  world.  Great  Britain 
will  have  to  seek  other  markets  und  sourcea 
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of  raw  matrrlals  to  oflisat  ike  loas  of 
trade,  probably  In  southeast  Asia.  That  la 
turn.  Is  likely  to  oompUoata  the  problem  (or 
Japan,  now  also  looktag  for  new  oommsrolaa 
opportunities  to  snaMe  her  to  beeooM  self- 
sustaining. 

But  theee  problems  woold  have  oome  any- 
way, so  kmt;  as  tiM  Cooamunlst  regimes  coa- 
ttnued  their  preeent  policies.  And  If  they 
must  be  faced.  It  Is  better  to  face  them  on 
the  basis  of  tmcU  as  they  art,  not  factr  dis- 
torted by  hope  or  need. 

The  British  have  oome  up  agatnaC  one 
fact:  Toa  ean*t  do  tnislnees  wltn  Commu- 
bMs— except  on  Oemmunlst  terms.  This 
harsh  and  costly  exparlenoe  ought  to  lead 
the  British  to  reconsider  their  diplomatic, 
aa  well  as  eonunerdal.  relations  with  Bed 
China.  It  alao  should  empbaalze  onoe  more 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  nature  of  ths 
Comnranlst  threat. 


'A4drett  ol  HoA.  Joseph  W.  Mutin,  Jr., 
•f  IbtMclwsetts,  Bdore  Illmois  Eaak- 
tn*  AssodatMB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  nxmois 
Df  Tta  BOUSE  OF  REPRKSBNTATIVn 

Thursday,  June  5,  1952 

Ifr.  ALLEN  of  Illinote.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  oooaent.  I  Include  In 
the  Rkookv  an  address  of  Hon.  Joskph 
W.  Maktiw,  Jt..  Republican  leader  of  the 

House  of  Representatives,  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  Bank- 
ers' Association  at  Chicago,  on  Tuesday, 
June  3.  1952: 

R  Is  a  high  pilvUege  to  come  to  this  asso- 
ciation Of  thougbtftil  men  and  women,  who 
asMmble  for  the  purpoee  of  better  grappling 
with  the  serious  problems  of  life.  There  are 
many  people  who  do  not  stop  and  think:  who 
rail  at  'bankers  and  businessmen  and  would. 
If  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  exterminate 
every  one  of  them.  Yet  if  theee  people  would 
only  pause  and  think  they  would  see  on  every 
side  the  stark  realism  thst  the  bankers  and 
the  businessmen  are  a  necessary  force  In  our 
economic  life.  Upon  them.  In  s  large  meas- 
tire,  depends  our  country's  future,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  job.  and  the  progress  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Theee  mistaken  people  would  substitute 
for  otir  tree  enterprise  system  complete  Oor- 
ernment  operation  and  control  of  business. 
Nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate  for  the 
great  mssstt  of  our  people  who  work,  plan, 
and  hope  for  a  better  day  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

Oovemment  In  business  sounds  alluring. 
But  the  sad  facts  are  that  Oovemment  in 
bUBlneas  brings  high  eoets  of  management, 
InHBdenoy  and  extravagance,  a  poorer  serv- 
ice, and  ultimately  hlgbsr  prtees,  either  In 
the  direct  charge  or  in  lilgher  taxes. 

There  are  four  great  menaces  before  the 
people  today— oommunlam  both  at  home  aiul 
abroad:  oonf  uskm  in  our  leadership;  corrup- 
tion in  government;  and  conflaeatlon  of  prop- 
arty  aamed  under  what  we  have  proudly 
eaUad  in  the  past  the  American  free  way 
of  life. 

Much  of  our  confusion  In  Government 
arises  from  the  ite«>dy  encroachment  of  the 
Oovemment  in  our  personal  lives  and  in 
our  business  objectives.  The  larger  the  bu- 
reaucracy grows,  the  more  powerful  it  be- 
comes: the  greater  the  expansion  of  the 
Oovemment 's  power,  ths  more  dlAcolt  tt 


for  msB  sad  womiin  to  ga  ahead  In 
the  old  American  way  and  provMs  work  and 
Jobs  for  tlM  paopfta. 
I  need  BOt  taO  yoa  men  of  llnanne  how 

difficult  It  is  today  to  start  a  new  enter- 
prlae,  to  build  a  new  factory,  or  get  the  raw 
material  for  either  the  malntwianoe  of  ths 
old  prodJBCtiw  value  or  any  eKpanston. 

Men  and  waasan  working  in  Washington, 
fearful  of  crltletsm  that  may  bring  about 
the  loss  of  their  Jobs,  will  not  make  the 
prompt  and  Judicial  decisions  required,  and 
If  we  are  to  have  BBore  rigid  Oovernasent 
controla  over  bualaees.  It  wUl  get  worse.  Ths 
safe  way.  thay  think.  Is  to  make  no  deci- 
Blao— IsC  tirizxipi  drag.  As  a  rssult.  wa  are 
facing  a  serious  dilemma  right  now. 

Let  BM  ttltiBtrato.  If  X  may.  with  ooe  sac- 
ample.  As  yon  know.  Mew  v-ngimn^  iiaa  oon- 
slderable  unemployment.  A  good  part  of 
our  section  does  not  happen  to  proflt,  ez- 
eept  indirectly,  from  ths  bilUons  poured  out 
for  national  defense.  Now.  of  oourse.  we  aU 
realias  defense  must  be  given  preference. 
We  do  not  complain  about  that.  We  sup- 
port that  poeltlon.  But  we  do  insist  that 
there  must  be  resaonable  concern  about  ths 
plight  of  a  staable  part  of  otir  country.  This 
responsibUtty  eertalnly  Is  as  necessary  aa  tt 
Is  to  be  coaeemed  over  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple Who  Uvs  in  other  lands. 

A  Uttle  business  concern  in  New  Cn^nd 
got  a  contract  for  work  In  the  aviation  field. 
It  oould  put  150  more  people  to  work,  with 
the  oonstructloa  of  a  small  new  factory  in 
the  rear  of  its  present  one.  It  applied  to 
the  Government,  as  have  thousands  of 
others,  for  6-year  tax  anMrtlaatlon  on  the 
new  factory.  This  was  done  over  7  months 
ago.  The  applleatlan  has  been  approved  by 
a  dooen  examiners,  but  It  Is  stUl  iield  up. 
This  new  shop  would  take  up  some  of  the 
unemployment  slack  in  a  Jewelry -manufac- 
turing district,  but  the  men  in  Washington 
fiddle  around.  They  wlU  probably  act  when 
it  Is  too  late.  That  was  the  case  of  a  simi- 
lar application  In  the  same  district.  The 
favorable  answer  canse  after  a  year,  and  by 
that  time  the  concern  had  made  other  ar- 
rangements.    The  new  enterprise  waa  lost. 

In  the  meantime,  billions  after  billions 
ware  being  granted  under  the  same  law  to 
the  giant  industries  of  our  country,  many 
of  which  were  not  In  such  flnanetal  need 
as  the  two  smaller  concerns  I  have  men- 
tkined. 

Now.  I  would  not  charge  partiality  or  even 
excessive  fsvorltlsm  for  big  business.  But 
I  do  say  little  buslnees  does  not  have  aa 
equal  chance  with  big  buslnees  when  the 
Oovemment  directs  the  decisions.  Big 
buslnees  has  Its  high-priced  legal  talent  and 
special  representatives  to  press  their  claims, 
while  the  little  fellow's  appUcatkm  lan- 
guishes by  the  unconcerned  bureaucrats. 

Theee  Incidents  point  a  serious  menace  to 
otu  country  If  we  are  to  have  continued 
Oovemment  controls  over  buslnees.  Nearly 
every  big  buslnees  was  once  a  struggling 
small  concern.  They  grew  because  there 
was  an  Incentive  to  grow.  Under  Oovem- 
ment domination,  there  Is  llttte  chance  for 
small  buslnees.  And  as  they  are  stifled  and 
held  back,  the  growth  of  America  will  be 
retarded.  The  touch  of  Government  In  buat- 
nees  can  well  be  the  Xoxtdi  at  death. 

The  administration  constantly  seeks  ex- 
pansion of  bureaucracy.  It  setics  Increased 
actlvltlee  at  home  and  abroad.  It  presses 
for  more  and  more  tax  money  to  spend.  The 
leadership  falls  to  take  Into  consideration 
the  fact  that  ^e  American  people  are  al- 
ready bearing  an  oppressive  load  of  taxa- 
tion, when  SI  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
earned  is  expanded  for  fovemment— otty. 
state,  and  Natfton.  The  red  Sag  of  danger 
Is  flying.  It  Is  time  we  put  our  financial 
affairs  In  order. 

Because  we  reallae  the  seriousness  of  our 
Oovemmaot    sending    and    the 


has  stoutly  Informed  th» 
President  it  will  not  glva  him  the  five 
tpiuioBM  senre  tax  money  he  Inalsts  upon  aS 
this  siiMlrrr  We  wlU  not  give  it  to  him 
because  it  would  l>e  dangerous  to  do  eo.  X 
hope  we  will  be  supported  in  our  poaltlon 
by  the  people  whom  we  snek  to  aid. 

America,  if  it  Is  to  be  a  solvent.  progreaMve 
Nation,  can  exact  only  a  linilted  ajmount  of 
money  from  its  cltlaens,  and  we  must  plan 
carelully  and  spend  prudently  what  we  be- 
lieve is  within  our  capacity  to  pay  in  taxes. 

We  are  a  world  empire,  with  world  rea^Mn- 
slbilltlea.  No  American  would  wiati  to  fall 
to  meet  our  Just  responslbiUtlas.  but  we 
must  zecogniae  the  true  facts — there  is  a 
limit  to  our  resources  and  to  go  beyond 
that  limit  is  to  Invito  disaster.  We  must 
go  forward  reallsticaUy  If  we  are  to  achieve 
our  aspirations. 

The  confusion  of  little  man  with  little 
vision  has  brought  us  to  a  position  where 
we  are  fearfiU  of  the  future.  There  are 
signs  that  our  spending  and  Utopian  policies 
have  brought  us  to  the  bilnk  of  a  sharp 
raoesslon. 

Some  say  this  recession  is  a  short  distanca 
ahead,  and  it  may  oome  In  the  early  part  of 
laSS.  I  baifarrn  if  we  can  restore  confidence 
In  the  American  people.  It  can  be  avoided 
through  intelligent  planning  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  value  of  the  American  dollar. 
Oertalniy.  spendthrift  and  reckless  govern- 
ment is  not  the  c\ire.  It  can  postpone  the 
day  of  reckoning,  but  It  makes  the  crash 
more  severe  when  it  finally  comes — as  it 
must  some  day. 

We  have  all  been  shocked  at  tixt  carr\4>- 
tion  that  has  appeared  in  some  of  oinr  de- 
partments in  Washington.  These  scandals 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  a  bureauci^cv 
grown  so  large  thst  it  cannot  be  properly 
screened.  Big  government  and  government 
in  buslnees  go  hand  in  hand  with  cor- 
ruption. 

Oorruptlon  and  confusion  are  the  twin 
evils  of  big  government  and  administrations 
so  kmg  in  power  that  they  have  lost  their 
vigor,  vltaUty.  and  reaponafhlllty. 

We  iMve  had  to  face  the  fear  of  confisca- 
tion through  excessive  taxes  and  Govern- 
ment decree.  Men  of  little  knowledge  hava 
had  the  say  as  to  the  future  of  American 
business.  And  unfortunatoly.  that  power 
has  not  been  exercised  too  wisely. 

Lately,  confiscation  has  become  a  new  and 
graver  menace. 

What  kind  of  a  day  has  dawned  in  Amer- 
ica when  the  Department  of  Justice  can  ar- 
gue In  Federal  Court  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  above  the  Constltutioa 
and  above  the  law? 

TtM  Issue  at  Government  selziire  of  the 
steel  companiee  fades  into  Insignificance 
compared  to  the  fundamental  issue  raised  In 
these  arguments  to  Justify  the  Fre&ident's 
action. 

Clearly,  a  wholly  alien  phllosc^hy  of  gov- 
ernment Is  being  propounded  which  would 
scrap  aU  preoedente,  aU  legal  teachings,  and 
176  years  of  basic  tradition  in  America. 

If.  as  the  executive  branch  now  oontenda. 
this  Is  due  process  as  regards  property,  then 
what  about  life  and  Uberty? 

Who  longer  can  be  secure  If  the  President 
can  surround  himself  with  the  unlimited 
powers  of  a  lord  high  executioner  by  tha 
mere  uttamnce  of  the  word  "emergency"? 

Homes,  farma,  oropa.  herds,  stores,  inveik- 
torles,  planU,  producU,  sanngt.  Jobs,  and 
yes,  lives,  become  mere  pawns  subject  to 
Prcaldentlal  wlilm. 

The  incredible  argument  now  being  as* 
forth  by  the  executive  branch  turns  tha 
pages  of  man's  struggle  for  Ubarty  back  to 
the  czars,  emperors,  kinga.  and  despoto  «f 
the  dark  i«ea. 

The  OonsUtutlon  was  dclltosrately  designed 
by  the  founding  fathen  to  protect  the  peo- 
pla  fma  '^rf*^*""*  acta  by  thair  Govemi- 
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ment.  When  it  Is  c^Bcially  contended  that 
they  no  longer  enjoy  that  protection  Inso* 
far  as  the  executive  branch  Is  concerned, 
then  I  say  to  you,  It  Is  time  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  act. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  in  Illinois  that 
American  Presidents  do  not  have  unlimited 
power.  No  American  President  ever  before 
became  so  flxished  with  power  that*  he  dared 
claim  openly  and  In  court  Inherent  powers 
to  seizure  In  time  of  peace. 

The  President's  power  Is  limited  by  the 
Constitution.  Just  as  the  power  of  Congress 
Is  limited  by  the  Constitution.  One  of  tbe 
main  purposes  of  our  Constitution  was  to 
make  it  impassible  tor  one  man,  or  for  any 
group  of  men.  to  seize  dictatorial  powers 
over  liberty-loving  Americans.  The  President 
Is  further  limited  by  laws  under  which  to 
act.  Without  a  specific  law  to  cover  a  spe- 
cific case,  he  cannot  act.  If  he  deems  a  law 
necessary,  then  he  must  appeal  to  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people  to  write  and 
enact  it.  The  President's  Job  is  to  execute 
laws,  not  to  write  them  by  edict,  based  on 
Imagined  powers  and  Inspired  by  sudden 
whim. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  says,  and  I 
quote,  "No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law."  That  protection  is  for  all  of  us.  big 
or  little,  rich  or  poor,  ccH^poration  or  union. 
There  are  no  if's,  and's,  or  but's.  no  quali- 
fying whereases,  about  it.  It  means  every- 
body—every American. 

The  value  or  the  nature  of  the  property  in- 
volved has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

That  article  was  written  into  the  Consti- 
tution to  guard  against  illegal  and  arbitrary 
actions  of  any  of  the  various  branches  of  our 
Government. 

It  was  written  to  set  a  limit  (m  the  powers 
of  the  Congress. 

It  was  written  to  set  a  limit  on  the  powers 
of  Federal  officers  and  the  military. 

It  was  written  to  set  a  limtt  on  the  powers 
of  the  President. 

It  was  expressly  and  specifically  written 
to  insxire  "due  process"  and  prevent  any 
misguided  and  dangerous  claims  of  inherent 
personal  power,  and  we  as  Americans  should 
think  no  sacrlflce  too  great  to  presenre  It. 

Lawyers  will  recall  the  lang^uage  of  Justice 
Davis  in  Sx  parte  Milligan.  which  has  been 
accepted  as  sane,  sound  constitutional  com- 
mon sense  doctrine  for  nearly  100  years.  The 
Supreme  Court  said:  "The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  a  law  for  rulers  and 
people,  equally  in  war  and  in  peace,  and 
covers  with  the  shield  of  its  protection  all 
classes  of  men.  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances.  No  doctrine.  Involving  more 
pernicious  consequences,  was  ever  invented 
by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any  of  its  pro- 
visions can  be  siispended  during  any  of  the 
great  exigencies  of  government." 

The  Constitution  is  more  than  a  mere 
piece  of  parchment.  It  is  the  supreme  law 
of  this  Republic.  It  must  be  preserved  at 
all  costs  or  else  all  of  us  are  in  great  peril. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it — ^what 
we  have  here  is  the  inevitable  prodxict  of 
the  pernicious  doctrines  sown  during  the 
last  20  years.  It  strains  our  memories  to 
recall  tbat  tbroughout  these  30  long  years, 

the  Americans  have  not  known  peace  of 
mind  for  so  much  as  1  minute. 

For  a  score  of  years,  we  have  had  one 
emergency  after  another,  one  crisis  after 
another,  and  now  it  Is  one  war  after  another. 

The  nerves  of  the  American  people  have 
been  rubbed  raw  day  after  day  by  fresh 
proclamations  from  Washington  of  new  and 
bigger  emergencies,  bigger  and  better  crises. 
The  American  people  have  literally  been  liv- 
ing on  the  rasor's  edge. 

And  the  tragedy  of  these  nerve-wracking 
years  has  been  the  fact  that  for  every  true 
emergency  proclaimed,  there  have  been  10 
phony  emergencies  that  were  no  more  than 


the  product  of  the  blunders  of  tha  pro- 
claimers  themselves. 

There  has  been  no  mystery  about  the 
motivating  forces  behind  the  never-ending 
parade  of  emergencies. 

For  each  new  emergency,  the  White  Housa 
eould  b«  counted  on  to  claim  a  new  power. 
And  in  most  of  these  years,  for  each  new 
emergency,  the  Congress  could  be  counted 
on  to  grant  the  White  House  the  new  power 
It  sought. 

The  fact  is  that,  luider  the  guise  of  emer- 
gency, oxir  Oovemment  has  been  changed 
almost  beyond  recognition. 

We  find  the  Congress  shorn  of  powers  that 
tt  has  long  since  delegated  to  the  ezecutlva 
branch. 

We  find  the  judiciary  packed  in  many  In- 
stances with  no  more  than  ix>litlcal  errand 
boys. 

How  can  we  wonder  that  an  arrogant 
executive  branch  can  now  claim  inherent 
powers  to  seize  the  press  or  radio? 

As  a  result,  we  find  that  we  an  steadily 
building  a  Oovemment  further  and  further 
away  from  the  people.  We  are  setting  up 
Oovemment  by  bureaucratic  decrees  in- 
stead of  a  Oovemment  of  laws  enacted  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  most  of  our  regulations  and  re- 
strictions, with  aU  the  law  of  the  land  back 
of  them,  are  not  the  work  of  the  legislative 
branch,  but  of  a  bureaucracy  that  has  never 
once  faced  an  election.  It  is  time  indeed 
that  this  bureaucratic  lawmaking  oeasa 
completely. 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  wanted  to 
make  sure,  above  all  else,  that  control  of  the 
public  purse  rested  with  the  Congress — with 
the  people.  Yet.  the  fact  is  that  tbe  Con- 
gress has  gradually  liquidated  its  power  of 
control  of  the  ptuve.  and  today  vast  sums 
are  given  the  executive  branch  to  spend  in 
any  way  it  may  determine. 

There  is  a  fourth  menace  which  could 
well  be  graver  than  the  other  three— con- 
fusion, corruption,  and  confiscation — if  that 
Is  possible.  Through  short-sightedness,  we 
find  ovirselves  face  to  face  with  communism. 
This  awful  Ideology  menaces  us  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  threatena  to  dominate  the 
world  and  at  home  it  is  out  to  destroy  the 
great  heritage  of  all  Americans — liberty. 
peace,  and  security. 

For  800,000.000  human  beings,  every  last 
vestige  of  dignity  and  freedom  has  already 
been  wiped  out  by  communism.  Year  by 
year  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when 
there  were  170.000.000  persons  under  the  Red 
banner  of  slavery,  the  number  has  grown. 

Just  listen  to  the  roll  of  countries  that 
have  fallen  to  communism — Poland.  Czecbo- 
Slovakia.  Hungary.  Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Al- 
bania. Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Eastern 
Germany,  Eastern  Austria.  China,  Manchuria, 
ICongolia,  and  North  Korea. 

No  one  knows  where  the  Reds  will  strike 
next.  Their  conquest  of  China  has  put  them 
In  a  poeltlon  to  launch  attacks  on  any  piut 
of  Asia.  On  the  continent  of  Asia,  China 
Is  situated  like  the  palm  of  your  hand. 
The  other  countries — Japan,  Korea,  Indo- 
china. India,  and  the  others — are  like  fin- 
gers.    That  Is  why  the  fail  of  China  to  the 

Reds  was  such  a  terrible  blow  to  the  entire 
continent  of  Asia.  Will  Japan  be  next — 
or  Indochina— or  India?  And  if  that  Red 
blow  succeeds,  will  an  attack  on  tbe  Philip- 
pines or  Australia  come  next,  or  wUl  there 
be  still  later  blows  against  Hawaii  and  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States? 

No:  this  possibility  la  not  a  fantastic  on*. 
It  is  Just  as  real  as  tbe  war  we  are  now 
fighting  in  Korea.  This  threat  will  con- 
tinue just  aa  long  as  the  administration  in 
Washington  persists  in  a  policy  of  appease 
ment  and  vacillation  in  the  Par  East. 

Only  seven  short  years  ago  the  United 
States  had  a  power  that  was  unprecedentad 


In  the  history  of  the  world.  Who  would 
have  believed  at  that  time  that  the  United 
States  would  soon  find  Itself  In  a  war  which 
the  administration  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  bring  to  a  victorious  conclusion?  Who 
would  have  believed  that  despite  the  un- 
told billions  being  spent  on  the  armed  serv* 
Ices,  ammunition  would  be  rationed  to  the 
men  on  the  front  lines  of  Korea?  Who 
would  have  believed  that  United  Sutes  offi- 
cials would  accept  the  humiliations  and  in- 
sults of  a  Koje  prison  camp?  Who  would 
have  believed  that  an  American  general  could 
be  captured  by  his  own  prisoners? 

These  blunders  and  tragedies  have  taken 
place,  and  new  blunders  and  tragedies  will 
happen  in  the  future  unless  there  is  a  dras- 
tic change  in  the  prevailing  attitudes  in 
Washington.  The  administration  must  real- 
lae  the  true  nature  of  communism — that  It 
is  a  world  conspiracy  directed  from  Moscow 
and  that  lU  numt>er  one  target  U  the  United 
sutes. 

The  Kremlin  knows  that  a  strong  United 
sutes  is  the  main  barrier  to  Ite  plot  to  rule 
the  world.  Hence,  its  every  move  is  aimed, 
directly  or  IndirecUy,  at  tighUnlng  the 
pincers  on  the  United  Sutes.  An  all-lm- 
porUnt  part  of  the  Kremlin's  master  plan  la 
the  Communist  apparatus  In  the  United 
Sutes.  By  this  I  mean  the  Communist  Party 
members,  both  open  and  secret;  the  fellow 
travelers:  the  dupes,  and  all  the  others  who 
permit  themselves  to  be  tised  in  the  cause 
of  communism. 

Just  as  It  has  failed  to  mnet  the  Red 
threat  abroad,  the  administration  has  failed 
to  meet  this  equally  serious  ttu^at  here  at 
home.  Its  sUndard  formula  has  been  to  call 
the  Red  investigations  "red  herrings"  and 
then  launch  violent  attacks  on  the  patrtotle 
men  and  women  who  were  trying  to  save 
their  country  by  exposing  the  Red  fifth 
column. 

It  waent  red  herring  that  Klaus  Pocbs, 
the  Communist  spy,  was  stealing  and  ship- 
ping to  Moscow.  It  was  our  innermoet  ••• 
creU  shout  the  atom  bomb  plus  vital  in- 
formation about  tbe  hydrogen  t>omb.  Today, 
all  the  signs  point  to  the  Russians  having 
a  Stockpile  of  atom  bombs,  and  they  may 
even  be  ahead  of  ua  in  producing  tha  H- 
bomb. 

If  you  give  a  Conmiunlst  an  inch,  hell 
take  a  mile.  The  adnUnistratlon  has  given 
the  ConununisU  so  many  miles  they've  gone 
a  long  way  toward  taking  tbe  world.  Already 
the  hour  is  late.  While  the  Communists 
expand  and  gain  strength,  we  hesiute  and 
waver  in  a  fog  of  confusion  and  faint-heart- 
edness.  When  what  is  left  of  the  non-Com- 
mimlst  world  looks  to  Wsshlngton  for  a  sign 
of  constructive  lesdershlp  and  positive  ac- 
tion. It  sees  only  the  sa:ne  men  of  little 
minds  floundering  hopelessly  in  a  sea  of 
problems  that  are  too  much  for  them. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  eliminate  the 
great  menaces  to  our  country.  The  control 
and  the  direction  of  Government  must  pees 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  toadied 
to  conununlsm.  created  confusion,  sponsored 
corruption,  and  advocated  confiscation. 

Seldom  In  the  world's  history  has  a  na-  . 
tlon    needed   a    new   leadership   as   does  the 
United  sutes  today. 

For  10  long  years,  the  people  had  a  Oor- 
eminent  operating  by  guess,  by  gouge,  and 
by  gun.     And  the  people  are  sickened  of  it. 

If  our  country  is  to  persevere  and  our  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  operated  in  the  beet  inter- 
ests of  all  of  our  people,  great  changes  must 
be  made.  There  can  be  no  hope  for  stabil- 
ity, for  a  sound  and  durable  prosperity  and 
a  real  peace  In  the  world  unless  there  le  a 
clean-up  and  clean-out  in  Washington. 

What  we  must  have,  if  a  real  job  is  to  be 
done,  is  a  leadership  composed  of  sUtesmen. 
a  leadership  with  vision,  with  backbone 
fortified  with  resjponslbUltj  and  Integrity. 
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There  Is  s  challenge  before  us,  a  challenge 
which  we  all  must  accept.  In  the  fight  in 
the  months  ahead,  there  is  a  part  lor  every- 
one. In  this  spirit  and  with  courage  and 
conviction,  we  will  see  to  it  that  our  coun- 
try gets  the  new  kind  of  leadership  which 
must  come  to  pteeerve  America. 

We  cannot,  we  shall  not  fall,  for  1053  la 
a  year  at  destiny  for  America  and  for  the 
world. 


Hob.  Mickael  J.  Karwaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 


IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9. 19S2 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Youngstown 
Vindicator  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to 
our  able  and  dlstlnguldied  friend  and 
oolleacue  the  Honorable  Mike  Kiiwan, 
of  Ohio: 


Hundreds  of  Oongreesman  Mbcwaol  i.  Ka- 

waw's  oonstituenu  met  today  at  Craig  Beech. 
Lake  llliton.  to  reverse  tbe  adacs  that  "a 
prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country." 
The  tribute  is  thoroughly  deserved. 

The  Uahonlng  Valley  naturally  is  Inter- 
'  csted  particularly  in  what  Mr.  KnwAii  has 
done  for  his  home  district.  His  work  In  ob- 
taining the  Berlin  and  Moequlto  C^eek  Reeer- 
volis  has  frequently  been  acclaimed,  but 
cannot  be  recalled  too  often.  These  works 
have  sasured  and  prolonged  the  whole  val- 
ley's economic  life,  besides  helping  to  protect 
It  from  flood  and  drought.  For  complete 
fulfillment  of  our  water  needs  still  another 
reservoir  is  essential,  and  the  community 
relies  heavily  on  Ifr.  Kzawair  in  Its  effort 
for  the  proposed  Mahooing-Orand  River 
flood  way. 

Mr.  Kbwak^  services  to  the  Katlon  are 
as  distinguished  as  those  for  his  home  dis- 
trict. He  Is  a  friend  and  confidant  of  high 
figures  in  national  life,  and  they  delight  to 
honor  him  as  in  today's  telegrams  from 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Chapman.  Mr.  KxBW*ar*s  constituents 
should  recognise  that  his  woslt  In  eonserva- 
tloo.  the  basis  of  today's  meeting,  consti- 
tutes a  far-sighted  piece  of  sUtesmanshlp. 
In  this  connection  an  article  in  Architec- 
tural Record,  by  Thomas  8.  Holden,  president 
of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp..  has  recently  been 
given  wide  circulation.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Big  Nrws  Is  the  Birth  Rate."  It  points  out 
the  significance  of  the  1961  baby  crop, 
t, 900.000  new  Americans  or  445  every  hour, 
and  at  the  estimates  that  by  IBOO  the  coun- 
try wtll  have  a  population  Increaee  of 
10.000,000  to  38,000,000. 

A  rise  or  14  percent  in  United  States  popu- 
lation, Mr.  Holden  observes.  Is  "larger  than 
the  present  combined  popmlatlons  at  Aos- 
tralla  and  Canada."  He  asserts  truly  that 
the  real  key  to  the  potential  proeperlty  of 
our  rapidly  growing  economy  "will  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  future  expansion  of 
the  corontry's  productive  faculties." 

Meeting  tbe  need  wUl  require  increasing 
development  of  America's  natural  resources, 
as  well  as  expanded  industrial  and  bustnses 
facilities  of  aU  kinds.  Indeed  tbe  latter 
depend  on  the  former.  Mr.  Kkwaj*  reoof- 
tttoed  this  truth  years  ago;  he  also  saw  that 
«ti»  expanalon  of  natural  resources  must  take 
place  largely  in  the  still  undeveloped  West. 
His  success  in  putting  western  land  and 
watv  to  work  for  the  Nation  is  s  long-run 
benaftk  to  cvvry  part  of  it.  Including  tbe 


Mahoning  Valley,  as  notable  as  that  of  the 
local  water  oonssrvation  for  which  he  Is 
deaervedly  bODored  todaj. 


Address  of  Hob.  James  P.  Kem,  of  Mis- 
•Mri,  at  MisaMri  State  Rapablicaa 
CoiveiitioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


ni  THB  HOUSE  OF  REFRE8SNTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  9. 19Si 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Jambs  P.  Kkx,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri,  delivered  the  Icesniote  ad- 
dress at  the  Missouri  Republican  State 
Convention  at  Kansas  City  on  June  2. 
Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  Senator  Ksm's  effective 
and  vivid  speech  on  that  occasion: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Republicans,  It  la 
good  to  be  l>a^  In  Miseoiirl — In  the  fresh, 
clear,  clean  air  of  grand  old  Missouri. 

Clouds  stirred  up  by  tbe  political  party 
so  long  in  power  hang  low  over  Washington. 

Senator  McMshow  Is  running  against 
Stalin. 

Senator  Rmsau.  Is  running  against  Lin- 
coln. 

Senator  Kxrsuv^  Is  running  against  sin. 

Vice  President  Babklbt  is  running  against 
time. 

President  TTuman  Is  running  for  cover. 

We  are  gathered  here  for  a  patriotic  pur- 
pose— to  discharge  a  civic  duty.  Ours  Is  the 
proud  privilege  of  declaring  in  a  critical  hour 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party  of 

Missouri. 

We  know  that  our  cause  Is  Just.  We 
know  that  our  cause  Is  right.  We  of  the 
Republican  Party  stand  steadfast  on  the 
principles  cf  tbe  Constlttrtlon  of  the  United 
States.  Here  are  the  guideposts  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Once  again  the  Republican  Party  has  a 
rendesvous  with  destiny. 

To  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  enforce  our  laws,  to  maintain  our 
form  of  government,  and  to  preserve  the 
right  of  men  and  women  to  live  their  llvee 
in  freedom,  la  otir  party's  province.  And 
never  was  the  need  for  safeguards  greater 
than  now.  In  this  spirit,  we  dedicate  our 
efforts  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  the  Nation,  we  see 
the  Republican  trend.  Jefferson  once  said 
that  he  would  like  to  see  a  revolution  every 
ao  years.  This  is  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  New  Deal.  Its  death  bell  is  due  to 
strike  on  Jefferson's  own  clock.  We  discern 
an  uprtsing  of  the  people.  Their  uncon- 
querable purpose  is  to  end  the  miserable  mls- 
ruie  we  have  had  to  endure  for  lo.  these  90 
years. 

Tor  several  years  past,  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  have  had  much  In 
common.  The  fumbling  in  the  Governor's 
office  has  kept  pace  with  the  bungling  In 
the  White  House.  Mr.  Smith  has  played 
Harlequin  to  Mr.  Truman's  Proserpine. 

A  spendthrift  Chief  Executive  has  run  hog- 
wild  with  the  people's  money,  aided  and 
abetted  in  one  case  by  s  Democrst-controUed 
Congress,  and  In  the  other  by  a  Democrat- 
controlled  legislature. 

In  both  cases,  only  a  militant  Republi- 
can minority  has  prevented  even  more  wan- 
ton squandering  and  sinful  waste  of  the 
peoi^le's  money. 


In  both  Washington  and  Jefferson  City. 
machine  bosses  and  seU-eeeklng  groups  have 
found  receptive  ears,  greedy  handa.  aatf 
avaricious  hearts. 

Tes.  the  time  is  ripe  tat  a  change.  And 
the  people — come  November — are  going  to 
make  a  clean  sweep.  In  the  procees  they 
are  going  to  put  a  Republican  in  the  Oov- 
emor's  office— a  Republican  who  will  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  people  of  his  State,  in- 
stead of  a  State  machine— one  who  will 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  Mlssouriana. 
Instead  of  a  few  party  hacks,  and  self-seek- 
ing hangers-on. 

THK  STATE  or  THZ  TTinON 

Imt  OS.  therefore,  be  slx>ut  what  is  an  ea- 
aentlal   part  of   our  deliberations.     Let   us 
consider  the  state  of  the  Union. 
First  there  was  tbe  New  DeaL 
Then  there  was  the  Fair  Deal. 
Now  we  have  the  ordeal. 
The    domestic    policies   of   the    misnamed 
"Fttix  Deal"  have  brought  us  to  tbe  brink  of 
financial  disaster. 

Bureaucratic  squandering  of  tbe  pubHe 
money  has  driven  our  national  debt  to  tbe 
sts^erlng  total  of  SSOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

To  help  pay  the  costs  of  this  spending  spree 
the  tax  rates  have  soared  to  the  highest  peek 
In  our  history.  The  middle  class  and  poor 
among  oin>  people  are  forced  to  asstune  the 
major  burden  of  this  back-breaking  tax 
load. 

Planned  inflation  and  unsound  cur- 
rency manlpxilations  have  reduced  the  value 
of  the  dollar  to  SS  cents,  working  untold 
hardships  on  our  people  with  fixed  Inoomea 
and  pensions. 

Within  the  Federal  executive  agencies  we 
find  an  orgy  of  corruption  that  eats  at  the 
very  foimdation  of  the  Ship  of  State — an 
orgy  of  Indefensible  graft  that  Is  vritSiout 
parallel  since  our  country  came  into  exist- 
ence. 

Boring  within  some  of  the  most  vital  Fed- 
eral agencies  self-seeking  Benedict  Arnolds 
havs  betrayed  America  for  a  mess  of  Com- 
munist pottage. 

And  in  the  White  House  we  have  as  Pres- 
ident a  man  who  claims  he  has  the  power 
to  do  what  he  thinks  is  good  for  the  peo- 
ple— what  he  thinks  Is  good,  regardless  of 
the  law  or  of  the  Constltutloci.  or  the  warn- 
ings of  the  wisest  of  our  citlaens — a  Presi- 
dent who  speaks  the  language  dictators  and 
tyrants  have  tised  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. 

maax  is  ho  pbacb 
We  have  In  the  White  House  a  man  who 
talks  of  peace,  but  who  makea  war. 

Scarcely  a  day  psseee  but  what  Mr.  Tru- 
man or  Mr.  Acheson  talk  about  preventing 
a  war.  ITiey  prate  of  peace  while  our  boys 
die  in  Korea. 

How  can  Mr.  Truman  talk  <rf  maintaining 
the  peace  when  there  Is  xk)  peace?  How 
can  Mr.  Acheson  talk  of  preventing  a  war 
when  there  is  already  a  war? 

How  can  Mr.  Truman  call  It  peace  when 
thousands  of  Americans  just  out  of  hl^ 
school  come  home — If  they  come  home  at 
all — with  wounds  recelTsd  on  the  battle 
front?  Can  Mr.  Acheson  call  it  peace  when 
flag-draped  coffins  are  on  their  way  to  homea 
throughout  the  land? 

Almost  every  day  there  Is  delivered  to  my 
office  in  Washington  a  mimeographetl  cas- 
ualty sheet  from  the  Defense  Department 
containing  the  names  of  Missouri  boys — otir 
own  Missouri  boys— listed  as  Idlled  in  ac- 
tion" or  "wounded  or  missing." 

SometiixMs  the  list  Is  short — sometimes  tt 
is  long. 

The  lists  are  ooldly  offldaL  But  for  every 
name  on  tboee  lists  there  ars  tear-ctalnad 
pillows  in  KBn"«T  City,  or  St.  Louis,  or  Jop- 
lln.  or  Poplar  Bluff,  or  Kahoka,  or  Tarkto — 
pillows  that  hold  sleeptass  beads  of  tatiMn 
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•nd  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  wives  and 
children  of  brave  yovmg  men — young  boys 
that  never  had  a  chance  to  live  a  normal, 
peaceful  life. 

No  one  can  deceive  out  people  with  rosy 
talk  of  a  "peace"  that  does  not  exist.  They 
know  we  are  In  a  war — In  an  undeclared,  un- 
constitutional war  that  has  been  underway 
nearly  2  years — a  war  Into  which  the  Nation 
was  plunged  without  the  consent  of  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  Congress,  as 
required  by  the  Constitution. 

In  one  generation,  the  American  people 
have  been  plunged  Into  three  major  war*— 
the  worst  wars  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

We  cannot  too  often  ask:  Can  the  same 
pa'ty  and  some  of  the  same  men  who  have 
led  us  three  times  into  war,  be  trusted  to 
lead  us  into  a  Just  and  lasting  peace? 

THX   ISSTTX    or  TBXnCANISM 

Mr.  Truman  recently  declared  that  the 
Democrat  campaign  will  be  conducted  on 
the  issue  of  "Trumanlsm."  Mr.  Truman,  as 
usual,  was  inaccurate.  He  was  led  into  er- 
ror. As  my  friend.  Representative  HALJ.acK, 
has  said,  whoever  the  Democratic  candidate, 
he  is  going  to  be  saddled  with  the  Truman 
record.  He  isn't  going  to  be  running  on  it. 
He  is  going  to  be  staggering  iinder  it. 

Certainly  the  issue  is  going  to  be  Truman- 
lsm. and  all  that  Trumanlsm  has  come  to 
mean: 

The  Red  herring  drawn  across  the  trail  of 
Aleer  Hiss. 

The  mink  coat  wrapped  around  RFC  loans. 

The  cynical  come-on  of  Oscar  Ewing  and 
his  socialized  medicine  plan. 

The  vote-bait  scheme  of  the  Brannan  farm 
program. 

The  reckless  spenders  and  the  high  tax 
boys. 

The  stalemate,  treadmill,  yo-yo  war  In 
Korea. 

The  philosophy  of  government  by  men 
Instead  of  government  by  laws  which  has  led 
to  the  unprecedented  selzvire  of  private 
prooerty  under  the  guise  of  "inherent  power." 

That,  my  friends,  is  Trumanlsm.  We  don't 
need  Mr.  Truman  to  tell  us  that  will  be  the 
Issue  in  the  coming  campaign.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  take  care  of  that. 

It  Is  true  the  Republican  Party  has  not 
been  perfect.  But  unlike  the  present  ad- 
ministration, the  Republicans  moved  swiftly 
to  clean  house,  when  there  was  need  to  do 
■o. 

When  the  Teaf>ot  E>ome  affair  shock  the 
country,  President  Coolldge  moved  immedi- 
ately to  expose  the  affair.  He  did  not  cover 
up.  He  did  not  braaenly  ask:  "What  do  you 
mean?  My  house  is  clean."  He  did  not  call 
the  disclosures  "asinine."  He  did  not  re- 
fuse information  to  Congress.  He  did  not 
try  to  whitewash.  He  kept  faith  with  the 
people. 

President  Coolldge  ordered  executive  de- 
pu-tments  to  cooperate  fully  with  congres- 
sional investigating  committees.  Senator 
Burton  Wheeler,  of  Montana,  who  was  one 
of  the  leading  Democrats  Investigating  Tea- 
pot Dome,  stated  factually  In  the  Senate 
that  he  was  given  every  facility  by  a  Re- 
publican President  and  a  Republican  Con- 
gress to  expose  the  oil  scandal.  And  when 
that  scandal  was  over  and  the  cxilprits  prose- 
cuted there  were  no  others.  Compare  with 
this  the  steady  stream  of  disclosures  of  cor- 
ruption, unethical  practices  and  easy  morals 
displayed  by  the  Truman  administration  In 
our  time. 

We  Republicans  believe  fervently  In  Amer- 
ica and  her  Institutions.  We  believe  In 
America  and  her  people. 

American  history  teaches  us  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  always  held  with  high 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  principles  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  and  has  ap- 
plied them  effectively  and  courageously  at 
the  crlticEd  points  in  our  national  life.  And 
we  face  such  a  crisis  today. 


a    CONSTBTTCnVX    PBOGKAIC 

80,  my  friends,  the  issues  are  drawn.  We 
Republicans  of  Missouri  are  ready  for  the 
battle.  The  question  has  been  raised:  What 
will  we  do  if  we  win?  What  would  any 
tidy  housewife  do  if  she  Inherited  a  house 
that  hadn't  been  swept  for  20  years?  We 
shall  sweep  the  place  clean. 

1.  We  shall  dedicate  ourselves  to  main- 
taining a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.  We  shall  halt 
the  trend  toward  one-man  government. 
Never  again  should  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  permitted  to  order  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  into  war 
without  the  consent  of  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Never  again  should 
the  President  be  allowed  to  seize  private 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  We 
have  seen  what  dictators  have  done  to  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Rxissla  and  Argentina  in  our 
time.    It  must  not  hap{>en  here. 

2.  We  shall  chart  a  firm,  clear,  positive 
consistent  foreign  policy  with  peace  as  the 
objective.  We  deplore,  secret  treaties  en- 
tered into  In  the  name  of  the  people  with- 
out their  knowledge.  We  demand  that  for- 
eign commitments  or  agreements  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution.  In  Its  conduct 
of  foreign  relations,  the  Republican  Party 
has  always  held  the  American  national  in- 
terest to  be  the  prime  concern.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  world-wide  movement  in  the 
direction  of  international  law  and  order  is 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  mankind.  We  are  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  bearing  its  full  share  of  the 
load  in  the  effort  toward  this  objective. 
But  we  should  do  this  within  reason.  We 
must  maintain  our  own  solvency  and  nur- 
ttire  our  own  way  of  life.  We  must  never 
forget  the  Russian  program  laid  down  by 
Lenin  "to  cause  the  Americans  to  spend 
themselves  to  their  destruction."  History 
Is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  governments 
whose  misguided  generosity  with  other  peo- 
ple's money  destroyed  all  the  good  they 
sought  to  accomplish. 

3.  We  shall  once  again  balance  the  budget. 
An  honest,  efficient  government  can  cut  ex- 
penses in  a  thousand  places  without  impair- 
ing essential  military  and  civilian  services. 
It  can  use  p«u't  of  the  savings  to  reduce  the 
monstrous  national  debt  and  fight  Infiatlon 
at  the  source.  With  the  rest  an  honest,  effi- 
cient government  can  cut  taxes.  The  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress  balanced  the 
budget.  A  Republican  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress can  do  it  again.  The  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  cut  the  taxes.  A  Re- 
publican Eighty-third  Congress  can  do  It 
again.  Our  people  would  like  to  try  spend- 
ing a  little  more  of  their  own  money  them- 
selves. 

4.  Graft  and  corruption  is  Inevitable  when 
an  overgrown  government  is  engaged  in 
large-scale  wasteful  spending.  Cut  big  gov- 
ernment and  cut  big  spending  and  we  will 
go  far  toward  ridding  the  Federal  executive 
agencies  of  crooks  and  grafters.  We  must 
retire  to  private  life  the  "borrowcrats"  and 
the  "taxocrats"  and  the  unnecessary  bureau- 
crats and,  yes,  aristocrats  of  the  New  Deal. 
We  must  sweep  out  the  blunderers,  the 
plunderers,  and  the  squanderers. 

6.  We  believe  in  fair  and  Just  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  management. 

6.  We  shall  support  farm  programs  that 
will  Insure  opportunity  for  prosperity  to  the 
farmer  and  recognize  his  contribution  to  our 
national  well-being. 

7.  We  shall  drive  out  the  Communist  rats 
that  have  been  and  are  now  undermining 
the  foundation  of  our  Government. 

8.  We  Shall  throw  open  the  blinds  of  cen- 
sorship and  let  in  the  pitiless  light  of  public 
scrutiny  to  our  public  affairs. 

In  short,  we  shall  reestablish  in  Federal 
and  State  government  principles  that  are  as 


lively  as  the  oceans — as  etemxd  as  the  hills. 
These  are  truth.  Justice,  honor.  Integrity, 
and  the  Golden  Rule. 

This,  then.  Is  the  keynote  of  Mlssotuil 
Republican  State  convention:  To  move  for- 
ward to  peace,  to  stability,  to  a  free  America. 
In  carrying  out  this  high  mLsslon,  we  wel- 
come the  aid  of  all  loyal  Americans,  JeSer- 
sonlan  Democrau.  Independent  voters — all 
those  who  love  the  Republic  of  our  fathers. 

Let  us  raise  a  standard  around  which  the 
wise,  the  honorable,  and  the  courageous  will 
Join  us.  Then  let  us  march  forward  to  vic- 
tory. 


G>pper  ProfruB  Is  Org aaised  Qiaos 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wucoNsar 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  including  the  following  letter  by 
an  outstanding  economist.  Mr.  Chester 
D.  Tripp,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
chaotic  condition  that  prevails  in  the 
domestic  copper  situation: 

HoMOBASLS  Sek:  I  am  sending  this  letter 
to  those  Members  of  Congress  who  receive 
the  Economic  lYend  Line  letters  from  my 
office.  I  think  It  covers  a  matter  in  which 
you  may  be  very  much  interested.  I  am 
communicating  with  you  with  mixed  feel- 
ings, because  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Primary  Copper  Producers  Industry  Ad- 
visory Conunittee.  and  some  people  might 
assume  that  my  entire  obligation  was  ad- 
visory work.  However.  I  feel  as  an  American 
citizen  that  our  whole  copper  problem  is 
rapidly  taking  the  form  of  organized  cbaoa. 

Certain  bureaucrats.  Imbued  with  the  Idea 
that  price  fixing  and  controls  can  cure  any- 
thing, have  steadily  followed  the  policy  of 
price  fixing  here  and  price  fixing  there  with, 
out  either  an  understanding  or  a  regard  for 
the  delicate  balances  involved  in  this  great 
industry.  We  have  one  price  for  domestic 
copper,  another  for  foreign,  another  for  scrap, 
stlil  another  for  Imported  copper,  and  then 
price  controls  on  the  end  products,  all  of 
which  have  been  pretty  much  pulled  out  at 
the  hat.  As  a  result,  domestic  production 
Is  declining.  Marginal  material  is  being 
wasted  or  left  unused.  ChUe  is  in  a  turmoil, 
and  may  very  well  end  up  trying  to  national- 
ize the  mines.  This  is  all  very  dangerous 
and  very  stupid.  Day  after  day.  we  find 
some  unworkable  relationship  which  we  try 
to  correct,  only  to  find  that  more  controls 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  structure  from 
falling  to  pieces. 

It  is  my  unqualified  advice  that  the  base 
metals  should  be  eliminated  from  any  price- 
control  bill  passed  or  extended  by  Congress. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  control  the  use  for 
the  time  being,  but  we  must  try  to  get  back 
to  a  one-price  market  for  the  whole  world. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  the  longer 
we  wait  the  more  repercussions  we  are  going 
to  face.  I  think  we  have  reached  a  point  in 
our  complications  where  these  man-made  in- 
terferences with  normal  price  relationships 
have  got  to  stop,  or  we  may  face  serious 
trouble. 

It  is  not  my  Intent  to  urge  or  influence 
legislation,  but  I  thought  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  my  point  of  view.  I  am  disotias- 
ing  only  the  question  of  copper.  There  niay 
be  many  others,  but  I  can  assure  you  the 
difficulties  in  regard  to  that  vital  metal  are 
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„  dally  and  the  avaUabUtty  of  mp- 

pty  la  deereaelng.  largely.  In  my  optnlon.  doa 
to  the  fact  that  a  few  UMorlaU  stiU  baUeve 
they  can  pull  flgures  out  at  a  bat  and  niaks 
them  work  whether  there  is  an  eoonomld 
reality  connected  with  them  or  not. 
Tours  truly.     _ 

Chairman,  Economic  Trend  Lin*  Studle*. 


Ectnoirfc  DtvclopMenl  •!  UaindcfeWptdl 
Areas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

OV  MWHUW 
Df  rraX  H0178B  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Mondat,  June  9, 1952 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoao.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Aim  Aaaoa,  Mica.. 

Jfay  27,  1952. 
"nm  BoBorable  Gsoaoa  Misif. 
House  of  Repreaentativet, 

WoMhington,  D.  C. 
IMAM.  Ma.  MBAOia:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  consideration  of  my  letter  and  for 
the  reprint  of  your  remarks  upon  introduc- 
ing a  bUl  for  a  bipartisan  Commission  on 
1'V'TKHffW   Development  ot  Underdeveloped 


Altbot^  1  had  not  read  the  details  of  your 
IMl  speech.  I  had  read  the  sketchy  news- 
paper accounts  of  it.  and  I  wtah  to  say  that 
I  think  it  an  excellent  proposal  and  one 
which  I  would  be  very  enthusiastic  about 
having  carried  out.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
iwiiMi  or  In  the  oxlnds  of  the  members  of 
groups  studying  the  point  4  program  that 
the  bold  new  program  has  not  been  very  bold. 
It  is  true  that  Government  and  United  Ma- 
Uoos  funds  must  be  ueed  for  some  phases 
of  the  program  such  as  health,  education. 
%tMi  many  aspects  of  agriculture  which  would 
not  yield  a  profit  to  private  capital,  but  there 
Is  an  enormow  area  In  which  private  capital 
could  be  extremely  effective  and  in  which  It 
alone  ootild  provide  adequate  fxinds  to  make 
the  development  what  It  must  be  to  be  ef- 
fective in  raising  the  standard  of  living  to 
a  point  where  communism  will  have  leas  ap- 
peal and  marketo  win  be  made  available  to 
world  trade. 

However.  I  think  n  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  addition  to  making  conditions  safe 
for  private  Investors  to  go  into  these  coun- 
tries, something  must  be  done  to  make  these 
countries  feel  more  sec\ire  about  accepting 
foreign  investcoent.  Many  of  the  countries 
moet  In  need  of  foreign  investment  have  a 
long-etanding  fear  and  hatred  of  foreigners 
and  fear  what  has  been  called  economic  im- 
perialism. Something  must  be  done  to 
avoid  situations  s\ieh  as  have  occurred  in 
the  Middle  Bast  oil  controversies  both  as 
safeguards  for  the  foreign  investor  and  the 
nfttioQ  invested  In. 

As  chairman  of  International  affairs  for 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Ann  Arbor,  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  administration  of  the  mutual-secu- 
rity program.  You  suggest  that  It  could  be 
much  better,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  correct. 
If  you  have  any  information  on  this,  I  would 
appreciate  having  it. 

In  addition.  I  would  appreciate  being  put 
on  your  mailing  list  to  receive  the  full  text 
of  your  press  releases  as  I  have  discovered 
that  the  condensations  in  the  papers  are 
often  misleading.  Our  group  is  trying  to 
keep  up  to  date  on  all  legislation  dealing 
with  mutual  security  (pac^  economic  de- 


vekipment.  and  tbe  Vntted  nations)  In  or- 
der to  keep  our  membership  and  the  com- 
munity informed  and  In  order  to  take  ac- 
tion on  lagislatloa. 

I  woiild  like  to  urge  you  not  to  give  up 
trying  to  get  your  bill  introduced  and  to 
keeping  slisesliifl  bipartisanship  and  public 
participation.  This  would  be  an  Important 
advanoe  In  our  foreign  policy. 

Sincerely. 
8    it  Mrs.  H.  RicHan>  Blackwbli.. 


Tke  Real  MMnoif  «f  McBwial  Day 

EX1^3«SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  M>Bta«  Huarna 
m  THE  HOD8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw.  June  9, 19S2 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  lirthe  Rcoord.  I  Include  the 
address  of  Francis  A.  Adams  at  the 
Memorial  Day  ceremonies  held  by  Harold 
Johns  Post,  No.  62,  of  Stuart,  Fia.,  on 
Sunday  afternoon  Jime  1,  1952.  Mr. 
Adams  Is  a  tenth  generation  representa- 
tive of  the  Adams  family,  which  came 
to  America  over  300  years  ago  and  con- 
spicuously served  the  country  in  the 
early  days. 

The  address  follows: 

Ths  SxAi,  MKAiRifo  or  Memoual  Dat 
(By  Francis  A.  Adams) 

'nime  does  not  wither  nor  custom  stale" 
oxir  infinite  love  and  appreciation  for  those 
who  have  fought  to  defend  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

This  is  a  day  when  every  living  American 
must  feel  humble  in  the  thought  that  others 
have  given  their  lives  that  we  may  be  free 
and  enjoy  the  bleeaings  of  a  land  ruled  by 
the  pe<^le. 

All  honor  to  America's  past  defenders. 

They  sleep  in  graves  that  are  strewn  with 
garlands  of  remembrance. 

They  sleep  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
dnatlng  over  them. 

Let  vm  trace  the  story  ot  Memorial  Day. 

The  first  Memorial  Day  was  on  May  SO, 
1808. 

Four  score  and  four  years  ago  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  issued  an  order  establishing  Me- 
morial Day.  This  move  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  defenders  of  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America  helped  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  CivU  War.  In  all  the  years  that  have 
followed  a  grateful  people  have  paused  to 
give  evidence  of  their  appreciation  that  we 
have  remained  "one  natlon-lndlvislble.  now 
and  forever." 

Let  me  read  the  short  General  Order  No. 
11— dated  May  8,  1808.  Headquarters  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Washington.  D.  C,  as 
Issued  and  signed  by  command  of  John  A. 
Logan,  conunander  in  chief,  and  attested  by 
N.  P.  Clilpman,  adjutant  general: 

"1.  The  30th  day  of  May  1808,  is  designated 
for  the  purpose  of  strewing  with  flowers  or 
otherwise  decorating  the  graves  of  comrades 
who  died  In  defense  of  their  oo\intry  during 
the  late  rebellion,  and  whose  bodies  now  lie 
In  almost  every  dty,  village,  and  hamlet 
churchyard  in  the  land.  In  this  observance 
no  form  of  ceremony  is  prescribed,  but  poets 
and  comrades  will  In  their  own  way  arrange 
sOch  fitting  serrioes  and  testimonials  of  re- 
spect as  clrcximstanoes  may  permit. 

"We  are  organised,  comrades,  as  our  regu- 
laUons  tall  us,  foe  the  purpose,  aokong  other 


1*»Hif.  of  pieeiii  >liig  and  strengthening 
those  kind  and  fraternal  feelings  which  have 
bound  together  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma> 
rines  who  united  to  sui^eas  the  late  rebel- 
lion. What  can  aid  more  to  assure  this  result 
than  by  eberlahlng  tenderly  the  memory  of 
our  heroic  dead,  who  made  their  breasts  a 
barricade  between  our  country  and  its  foes? 
Tlietr  soldier  Uves  were  tbe  reveille  of  free- 
dom to  a  race  in  chains,  aiMl  their  death  a 
tattoo  of  rebellious  tyranny  In  arms.  We 
ahould  guard  their  graves  with  sacred  vigi- 
lance. All  that  the  consecrated  wealth  and 
taste  of  the  Nation  can  add  to  their  adorn- 
ment and  security  is  but  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  her  slain  defenders.  Let  no 
wanton  foot  tread  nxlely  <hi  such  hallowed 
ground.  Let  pleasant  paths  invite  the  com- 
ing and  going  oC  reverent  vistors  sind  fond 
mourners.  Let  no  vandalism  of  avarice  or 
neglect,  no  ravages  of  time,  testify  to  the 
|H-esent  or  to  the  coming  generations  that  we 
have  forgotten,  as  a  people,  tbe  cost  of  a  free 
and  undivided  Republic 

"If  other  eyes  grow  dull  and  other  hands 
Black,  and  other  hearts  cold  in  the  scdemn 
trust,  ours  shall  keep  It  well,  as  long  as  the 
light  and  warmth  at  life  remain  in  ue. 

"Let  us,  then,  at  the  time  i^pointed. 
gather  around  their  sacred  remains  and  gar- 
land the  passionless  mounds  above  them 
with  choicest  flowers  of  q;>rlngtime:  let  us 
raise  above  them  the  dear  old  flag  they  saved 
from  dishonor:  let  us  in  this  solemn  presence 
renew  our  pledges  to  aid  and  assist  thoae 
whom  they  have  left  among  us  as  sacred 
charges  upon  the  Nation's  gratitude — ^tbe 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  widows  and  orphans. 

"a.  It  is  the  purpoee  of  the  commander 
In  ^h'*^  to  inaugurate  this  observance  with 
the  hope  tha;  it  wUl  be  kept  up  from  year 
to  year,  whUe  a  survivor  of  the  war  remains 
to  honor  the  memory  of  his  departed  com- 
rades. He  earnestly  deairee  the  public  press 
to  call  attention  to  this  order,  and  lend  its 
friendly  aid  In  bringing  It  to  the  notice  of 
comrades  in  all  parts  of  the  ooimtry  In  time 
for  simultaneous  compUanoe  therevrith. 

•^.  Department  commanders  will  use  every 
effort  to  make  this  order  effective. 

"By  command  of : 

"JOHK  A.  LooaM. 
Commander  in  Chief, 
"N.  P.  CHiPMAir, 
-Adlutant  General." 

The  simple  admonition  to  strew  flowers  on 
the  graves  of  departed  comrades  spoke  the 
spirit  of  this  order. 

It  was  one  of  love,  consolation,  and  good 

win. 

Women  and  children  understood  what  tt 
meant. 

They  could  go  to  a  country  churchyard  or 
a  dty  cemetery,  kneel  at  the  grave  of  a  de- 
parted father,  brother  or  near  kin,  place  a 
floral  token  and  say  a  reverent  prayer  that 
freedom  and  unity  were  oxirs  to  enjoy. 

Memorial  Day,  as  the  years  passed,  took  on 
the  spirit  of  decoration  of  the  graves  of  the 
departed  with  flags,  and  became  an  active 
feature  in  the  growing  Republic. 

It  became  recognized  in  all  States  and  pos« 
sessions  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

North,  South,  East,  West,  every  section  of 
America  came  to  participate  In  this  day  of 
commemoration . 

Our  freedom  is  not  a  jewel  to  be  kept  In 
a  casket. 

It  is  a  living  function  of  a  brave  people. 

We  have  had  to  fight  to  retain  our  cher- 
ished rights. 

We  exercise  our  right  of  peaceable  asaam- 
blage  here  today. 

We  have  ttie  right  of  free  speech.  We  bava 
our  flsg  to  love  and  honor. 

WhMi  the  United  Statas  want  to  war  vnui 
apain  In  1888  to  avenge  the  ainking  at  the 
batUeehlp  Ms^ne,  400.000  men  volunteered 
to  serve  in  our  Anned 
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Tber  kept  the  faith  1808  to  1903;  Ubented 
Cute  uul  set  the  Philippines  on  the  road  to 
freedom. 

Their  honored  dead  are  remembered  on 
ICemorial  Day. 

Again  In  1917  American  marshalled  9.000.- 
000  men  to  defend  our  country  against  the 
attacks  of  Ctermany  and  Austria. 

The  nearly  65.000  who  gave  their  !!▼•■  In 
that  World  War  I  are  remembered  and  hon« 
ored  on  this  Memorial  Day. 

What  can  a  nation  do  to  let  Its  sons  and 
daughters  know  that  the  people  have  hearts 
and  memories? 

It  Is  by  dedicating  a  day  for  fCMinal  tribute 
to  our  honored  dead,  that  our  thoiights  are 
given  visible  expression. 

The  hand  of  time  moves  on  and  almost 
every  generation  of  men  have  to  face  new 
conditions. 

We  did  not  provoke  Japan  Into  attacking  tia 
at  Pearl  Harbor  December  7,  UHl.  That  blow 
put  us  in  World  War  n.  Again  America  mo- 
bilized for  battle  and  drew  a  total  of  more 
than  16.000  000  men  Into  the  armed  defense. 

The  160,000  and  more  who  died  In  that 
war  are  honored  on  Memorial  Day. 

And  now  we  meet  this  1952  Memorial  Day 
with  heavy  hearts.  War  is  upon  us  again. 
For  more  than  a  year  America's  armed  forces 
have  been  engaged  In  battle,  by  land,  sea, 
and  air.  In  distant  Asia. 

In  this  comparatively  short  period  of  time 
over  100.000  men  have  been  listed  as  casual- 
ties In  action.  Over  25,000  are  dead.  The 
living  and  the  dead  fought  to  uphold  the 
freedom  of  America. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  we  bow  our  heads 
and  say  a  prayer  for  the  departed.  They 
have  Joined  the  great  army  of  the  Nation's 
defenders  and  have  won  eternal  fame. 

But  It  is  not  enough  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  otir  heroic  dead.  War  calls  for  action. 
War  Is  the  last  resort  of  a  nation  to  exercise 
the  right  to  exist.  We  cannot  let  war  drag 
along.  We  cannot  count  the  cost  In  comfort 
or  In  dollars  that  is  needed  to  end  war. 

As  a  nation  we  must  be  at  iieace  with  the 
world  or.  when  Inevitable,  we  must  be  at 
war.  In  times  of  peace  we  count  our  bless- 
ings and  enjoy  them  to  the  full. 

Now.  In  war,  we  mxut  wage  It  to  complete 
victory. 

There  Is  nothing  In  our  natures  that  makes 
tis  willing  to  accept  humiliating  terms  of 
peace. 

There  Is  nothing  in  all  our  history  that 
suggests  that  we  are  afraid  to  fight  for  what 
we  deem  Just  and  right. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  1952  It  Is  appropriate 
that  Americans  should  call  upon  the  Ck>n- 
greas  of  the  United  States  to  assert  that  this 
country  is.  in  fact,  engaged  In  war  and  tliat 
we  .^j-e  determined  to  wage  battle  to  complete 
victory. 

The  living  who  are  In  uniform  deserve  to 
know  that  they  are  not  fighting  in  vain. 

The  dead  deserve  to  know  that  they  did 
not  give  their  lives  in  a  fruitless  undertaking 
to  pacify  a  godless  aggregation  of  Cknn- 
munlsts  who  are  out  to  dominate  the  world. 

Here  In  this  gathering,  as  In  thousands  of 
other  cities,  towns  and  villages,  we,  the 
American  people,  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Cead  of  other  wars. 

We  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  stark 
fact  that  as  we  assemble  here,  minute  by 
minute  men  are  sacrificing  their  Uvea  for  this 
country. 

Let  us  give  substance  to  our  tribute  and 
promise  those  who  are  In  battle,  that  we  will 
demand  this  war  be  ended  by  victory  for  our 
catise. 

It  calls  for  an  all-out  effort. 

America  has  never  shrunk  fnxn  battling 
to  win. 

"Onward  Christian  Soldiers"  Is  a  battle 
anthem  to  which  our  men  have  always  re« 
sponded. 

What  are  we  waiting  fort 

Speak  up,  America  I 
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Was  ReacM  for  Stretdi- 
mg  Aircrmft  Prodvctioa  S«  Hut  143 
WiBf  s  Wodd  Not  Be  AcUered  UatO 
Ute  195S  or  1956,  I  Protested  to  Ov 
Defease  Heads— '"Where,"  1  Asked, 
""HaTe  Risks  of  Afgressioa  Bees  Saf- 
ideatly  Redaced  To  Jastify  Sock  a 
Let-Upr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   StJIBAM* 

HI  THB  HOT78X  OP  RSPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  June  9. 1952 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
speeches  ever  made  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  moved  me  as  much  as  did  the  talk 
made  on  Friday  last  by  the  Hon.  Johm 
W.  McCoRMACK,  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  McCobmacx's  talk 
concerned  the  cuts  in  the  military  budget 
made  by  this  House.  More  particularly, 
however.  Mr.  McCormack  emphasized 
the  reductions  made  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  in  each  of  the  several  major  activ- 
ities, the  procurement  of  aircraft,  in 
maintenance  and  operations.  In  the 
major  procurement  of  items  other  than 
aircraft,  and  for  enlisted  and  officer 
personnel. 

All  who  know  John  McComiack  and 
heard  that  talk  were  moved  by  the  deep 
feeling  and  genuine  sincerity  with  which 
our  colleague  addressed  himself  to  that 
subject.  Personally,  in  the  years  I  have 
been  in  Congress,  I  have  never  heard  any 
statement,  either  pro  or  con.  made  on  the 
floor  which  so  fully  comprehended  every 
last  point  of  issue  under  discussion. 

At  the  very  hour  Mr.  McCormacx,  un- 
der special  orders,  was  addressing  this 
body — the  newspapers,  the  radio,  and 
the  television  were  telling  of  the  dra- 
matic appearance  of  Mr.  Bernard  Ba- 
ruch  before  tlie  Senate  Preparedness 
Suboommittee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  never 
had  a  citizen  ^ho  has  enjoyed  the  con- 
fldence  of  and  acted  offlcially  and  un- 
officially as  adviser  to  so  many  Presi- 
dents— as  has  Mr.  Baruch.  For  decades 
past  he  has  exerted  a  profound  influence 
on  the  thinking  of  all  Americans  on 
matters  of  vital  concern  to  them  in  their 
daily  lives — and  Is.  in  truth,  the  great- 
est of  the  elder  statesmen  in  our  coun- 
try today.  Learned,  astute,  and  conser- 
vative— he  has  the  wisdom,  the  prud- 
ence, and  the  sagacity  that  can  only 
come  with  age. 

When  Bernard  Baruch  speaks  his 
countrymen  listen.  They  recognize 
that  he  speaks  as  a  great  American — a 
great  patriot — not  with  the  flery  ambi- 
tion of  youth,  but  as  a  man  at  whose 
back  is  a  lowering  sun.  They  know  him 
to  be  of  great  affluence — a  man  who  has 
flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  a  benefi- 
cent life — and  one  who  has  achieved  all 
of  the  great  memorlums  that  we  mortals 
can  bestow  upon  our  fellows — a  man 
now  facing  his  Ood. 


The  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Baructa 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  Senate  corroborates  every  statement 
made  by  the  Honorable  John  McCosmack 
In  telling  of  the  need  to  provide  all  de- 
partments of  the  Air  Force  with  the 
funds  necessary  to  adeqiiately  secure  the 
defenses  of  the  Nation. 

Let  me  now  read — briefly  and  In  small 
part — what  Mr.  Baruch  told  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  Just 
72  hours  ago: 

Ours  Is  a  fearful  dilemma  because  we  are 
not  In  aU-out  war  with  the  whole  globe 
aflame.  It  is  tempting  to  nibble  at  the  de- 
fense budget — to  lift  controls — to  shirk  even 
the  relatively  mild  denials  which  rearming 
requires. 

When  the  budget  now  before  Congress  was 
submitted  early  this  year.  It  called  for 
stretching  out  aircraft  production — among 
other  defense  items — so  that  14S  air  winfi 
would  not  be  achieved  \intU  late  1BS6  or 
19S6.  instead  of  mid- 1954.  When  this  de- 
cision was  announced.  I  protested  to  our 
defense  heads.  Slowing  our  preparations — 
I  warned — would  invite  our  allies  to  slow 
their  efforts.  Where  In  the  world — I  asked — 
had  the  risks  of  aggression  been  sxilBciently 
reduced  to  Justify  such  a  let-up? 

The  heads  of  the  defense  agencies  tactl- 
fylng  before  Congress  early  this  year  caUed 
the  stretch-out  of  our  plane  production  "a 
calculated  risk." 

But  was  the  risk  really  ealctilated?  By 
whom?  By  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff T  If 
we  were  acting  on  the  basis  of  their  ex- 
pressed Judgment,  the  new  budget  should 
have  called  for  intensifying,  not  ralazlns, 
our  production  effort. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  Amenean  peo- 
ple are  confused  when  their  highest  mUl- 
tary  authority  states  that  we  wUl  be  lucky 
if  we  have  more  than  the  next  3  years 
for  preparedness,  and  yet  no  program  (or 
achieving  readiness  within  that  time  Is  eren 
advanced? 

Is  It  stvprlslng  that  MemtMra  at  OongreH 
should  conclude  that  if  buUding  otir  Ah 
Force  can  be  delayed  a  year  or  two— wb) 
cannot  the  whole  defense  program  be  re- 
lazed  proi;x)rtlonat«ly? 

Mr.  Speaker,  disinterestedly,  studious- 
ly, and  dispassionately — Mr.  Bsu-ucb 
sums  up  the  conditions  which  exist  In 
the  world  today  when  he  stated  that — 

Tragically  unpleasant  as  It  is.  we  have 
been  forced  Into  an  arms  race — with  our 
very  survival  at  stake.  Do  the  reports  from 
Russia  tell  of  a  let-up  in  arming?  Far  from 
it.  Only  last  February  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  stated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  making  a  greater  mtU- 
tary  effort  today  than  in  1940.  when  tlM 
Second  World  War  was  already  under  way. 
Other  reports,  some  based  on  official  Soviet 
announcements,  have  told  of  tractor  fac- 
tories being  shifted  to  m^trjng  tanks  and 
of  other  conversion  from  civilian  to  military 
production. 

Logical  and  factual  analysis  of  the 
problem  was  advanced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  John  McCoi- 
MACx.  in  opposing  the  House  reduction 
in  the  defense  budget.  Mr.  McCok- 
MACK's  arguments — as  supported  by  Mr. 
Baruch — make  me  wish  that  in  behalf 
of  national  economy  as  well  as  national 
defense — that  their  combined  voices 
could  have  been  heard  by  every  Memhet 
of  the  whole  Congress. 

It  is  because  of  the  above  that  I  tak* 
occasion  to  point  out  that  Mr.  McCoi- 
iiAcx'8  speech  will  be  found  on  page  6262 
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of  ihe  CONGRS8820NAL  RicoRO  of  May  29. 
1052 — and  that  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Baruch 's  statement — as  yet  unpublished 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Pre- 
paredness— as  introduced  by  Senator 
Maybank  vrill  be  foimd  on  page  6229  of 
the  Senate  Racoao  of  the  same  date. 


Lefi  AU  Forget 


EXTE34SION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  HAsaACBusrrrs 
Of  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  June  9.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcokd,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  Post 
Of  June  7,  1952: 

Lbt's  All  Foaaar 

Eight  years  ago  yesterday  Americans  went 
aahore  on  the  Normandy  beachheads  to  lib- 
erate the  European  Continent  from  the  iron 
grip  of  the  Nazis.  The  soldiers  went  in 
through  the  rising  waves  with  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  millions  of  people  for  the  gallant 
fighting  men  from  Amerda  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

That  glorious  assault  upon  a  fortified  con- 
tinent was  not  then  as  now  stained  by  the 
mean  impulses  of  men  quarreling  over  who 
did  what.  It  Nvas  a  vivid,  dedicated  operation. 
hanging  in  tlie  balance  of  raw  courage.  The 
qtiarreling  of  the  victors  wo\ild  come  later. 

War  was  not  then  a  way  of  life  for  the 
American  pec>ple.  They  had  not  learned  to 
regard  war  au  a  normal  eondltlon.  It  took 
•  years  for  the  American  people  to  forget 
bow  much  of  themselves  went  into  the 
struggle  for  the  Normandy  beachheads. 

Today  the  American  people  have  a  very 
mxich  different  attitude  towards  war.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  their  sons,  brothers 
and  fathers  can  drag  out  their  days  in  the 
grim  monotony  of  conflict  in  Korea  while 
the  folks  at  bome  go  their  own  carefree  way- 
unheeding. 

War  has  lieeome  a  normal  way  of  life. 
Korea  Is  far  away.  Men  fight  and  die.  men 
exist  In  the  fllthy  bunkers  along  the  Korean 
ridges  endleHsly  alert  against  an  attack  by 
the  OonamuiUst  enemy — but  smaU  concern 
Is  felt  for  their  sacrifice.  If  there  Is  concern 
for  the  Korean  struggle  here  at  home  it  Is 
a  mockery  whipped  up  by  phony  and  mis- 
leading political  debatee.  No  one  gets  wUdly 
excited  over  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force 
fights  with  inadequate  weapons  and  planes, 
that  prlsonrrs  of  war  stockades  cannot  be 
properly  pctllced  because  there  are  not 
enough  troops  avaUable  to  contain  the  Reds 
at  the  frockt  and  guard  the  [trlsoners  as 
well.  No  one  seenu  to  care  that  some  kinds 
of  ammunition  are  still  rationed  to  our  men 
In  Korea. 

ThU  is  what  has  happened  to  the  world's 
greatest  and  most  powerful  democracy  in 
eight  short  years.  This  Is  the  Nation  that  got 
up  off  the  Ooor  after  Pearl  Harbor,  fought 
global  conflicts  on  two  vast  fronts  and 
emerged  victorious.  Today,  because  victory 
hasn't  been  swift  in  Korea,  because  we  are 
■o  busy  proving  that  we  are  poltroons  that 
the  Commimists  say  we  are,  we  try  to  put 
the  struggle  In  Korea  out  of  our  minds,  for- 
get it. 

We,  the  American  people,  know  what  we 
want.  We  want  more  and  more  money,  and 
are  wUllng  to  striks  industries  and  wreck 
our  economy  to  get  it.  We  want  to  pay  less 
and  less  taxes  because  we  wlU  go  bankrupt 
ail  the  faster.   Any  Jaek-in-box  who  pops  up 
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and  promises  to  do  these  things  for  us  la 
our  man.  and  we  will  follow  him  to  ruin. 

Meanwhile,  in  Korea,  there  are  Americans 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle,  but  let's 
not  worry  about  them  because  they  are  be- 
having as  we  should  behave— doing  their 
duty  as  citlsens  and  soldiers. 

We  have  got  a  new  watchword  now.  Not 
•Xest  We  Forget."    It's  "Let's  All  Forget." 


RecofiriHoB  of  OrgausatioBS  of  Postal 
aad  Federal  Enployees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARDNER  R.  WITHROW 

or  wiscoKsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  9, 1952 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  headed  by 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  Kasstkn 
of  Missouri,  has  made  a  favorable  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  RhoobsI  and  myself 
which  has  for  its  purpose  an  amend- 
ment to  existing  law  with  respect  to  the 
recognition  of  organizations  of  postal 
and  Federal  employees.  Last  Thursday, 
June  6,  the  full  committee  approved  the 
legislation  with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  treat  its  own 
employees  at  least  equally  as  well  as  tho 
Federal  Government  requires  private  em- 
ployers to  treat  the  employees  of  pri- 
vate industry,  we  have  found  a  nimi- 
ber  of  instances  which  Indicate  that  in 
some  departments  or  agencies  at  least 
any  normal  approach  to  the  problem  of 
labor  management  relations  is  abso- 
lutely nonexistent. 

As  an  example,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  the  Post  Office  Department 
submitted  an  unfavorable  report  on  this 
legislation.  In  brief,  their  report  was 
based  on  the  contention  that  proper 
labor-management  relations  exist  and 
that  regulations  previously  set  up  pro- 
vide emplosrees  with  an  opportunity  to 
present  grievances  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. While  such  regulations  have  been 
printed,  everything  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  most  often  ob- 
served in  the  breach  rather  than  In  their 
application. 

As  an  example,  under  date  of  October 
31,  1951.  almost  2  months  after  the  re- 
port of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
officers  of  local  No.  360  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  in  my 
home  city  of  La  Crosse,  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  postmaster,  Mr. 
Wenzel  M.  Dvorak,  requesting  a  meet- 
ing With  the  postmsister  with  respect  to 
a  matter  involving  one  of  the  employees 
of  that  office.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  that  requested  meeting  has 
not  yet  been  held,  although  I  am  in- 
formed the  matter  has  been  taken  up 
with  the  national  organization  Involved 
and  by  them  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Despite  the  fact  that  the 
regiilations  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment provide  that  the  offlcUl  in  charge 


shall  hear  the  aggrieved  if  the  hearing 
Is  requested,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  regulations  further  provide  that  the 
aggrieved  will  be  advised  in  writing  of 
the  decision  within  20  days  from  the 
date  the  grievance  Is  presented,  the 
postmaster  has  not  to  this  date  even  so 
much  as  acknowledged  the  communica- 
tion addressed  to  him  by  the  employee 
or  the  request  for  a  meeting  addressed 
by  the  officers  of  the  union,  and  what 
is  even  more  important  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  apparently  taken  no 
steps  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 

If  such  a  thing  had  happened  in  pri- 
vate industry,  all  of  the  great  powers  of 
Government  would  have  been  used  in  an 
effort  to  settle  the  dispute  and  here  we 
find  that  same  Government  procrasti- 
nating and  delajring,  if  not  actually  re- 
fusing to  attempt  to  make  a  satisfactory 
adjustment.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  I  believe  that  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  is  long  overdue 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  have  an 
early  opportunity  to  act  on  this  very  im- 
portant measure. 


GOP  BoMf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELI, 

or  mcHiGAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSa 

Monday,  June  9, 1952 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcotD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  Newsweek: 

OOP  BoKxa 

The  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
had  wtiat  it  thought  was  a  neat  election- 
year  package.  To  4,500,000  recipients  of  old- 
age  and  survivors'  benefits,  it  promised  fat- 
ter checks  by  adding  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  provided 
for  a  lav^ -percent  increase,  or  at  least  $5  a 
month,  in  benefits;  liber allxed  retirement 
qualifications;  protection  of  the  insurance 
rights  of  those  going  into  military  service 
and  of  those  in  civilian  life  who  become 
totally  and  permanently  disabled;  benefits 
to  those  who  retire  but  stlU  earn  more  than 
•50  a  month;  coverage  of  people  participat- 
ing in  State  and  municipal  pension  systems. 

Certain  that  an  election-conscious  House 
would  approve,  the  Democratic  leadership 
brought  the  measure  to  the  fioor  under  a 
shortcut  procedure  which  banned  amend- 
ments but  required  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
bill  would  have  passed  without  opposition 
had  not  American  Medical  Association  lobby- 
ists decided  that  one  of  its  provisions  waa 
socialized  medicine.  The  AMA  b^an  writing 
and  phoning  Congreesmen. 

Before  the  bill  came  up  for  a  vote,  Repub- 
lican leaden  Jox  Martin  and  Craklcs  Hal- 
LBCK  spread  the  word  to  vote  against  the  biU. 
Lacking  the  required  two-thirds,  it  went 
back  to  committee. 

But  within  24  hours,  the  Republicans  real* 
ized  that  they  had  pulled  a  boner.  The  dis- 
puted provision  actually  had  been  written 
by  a  Republican.  Representative  Roaar  W. 
KxxN,  of  New  Jersey,  to  protect  the  Qovem* 
ment  against  malingerers.  They  began  to 
plead  vrith  the  Demociattc  leadership  to 
bring  the  biU  out  again.  The  Democrats 
wsrt  fleaful:  Whether  or  not  tbey  reported 
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the  bill  out  again,  they  oould  blame  tbe  OOP 
for  ganging  up  an  tbe  old  folks  ot  America. 
Last  week  also,  tbe  Senate  confirmed  tbe 
appointment  of  Judge  James  P.  McOranery  as 
Attorney  General  by  a  vote  of  52  to  18.  One 
fact  In  tbe  unexpectedly  favorable  vote: 
Senator  Pat  McCabun's  private  word  to  the 
Senators  that  McOranery  bad  promised  to 
keep  his  hands  off  the  FBI. 


QaettiMS  Poaed  by  Potato  Price  Rt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  BODBK  OF  RSPRESENTATIVXS 
Monday,  June  9, 1952 

Mr,  McCarthy.  Mt.  Speiiker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  la  the  Rec- 
ORs,  I  include  tbe  following  article  by  Al- 
fred D.  Stedman  from  the  St.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press  of  June  7.  1952; 

Steoman  Answsbs  QtrzsnoNs  Posed  bt 
Potato  Pricx  Risx 
(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 
Here  are  tbe  Plooaer  Press  farm  editor's  an- 
swers to  some  questions  about  tbe  potato 
situation :  & 

Question.  Has  this  been  a  rigged  potato 
market? 

Answer.  An  acute  shortage  of  supplies  of 
anything  always  plays  into  the  bands  of  the 
holders.  Including  speculators,  and  Insiders. 
Question.  Has  there  been  black  marketing? 
Answer.  The  Government  says  so.  There's 
black  marketing  when  price  ceULngs  are  Im- 
posed on  scarce  commodities  with  no  sys- 
tem of  consumer  ratlofnlng.  Tbe  market  is 
full  of  uncon&'med  stories  about  tle-ln  sales, 
side  money  Inducements,  etc 

Question.  Why  didn't  the  Oovemment  stop 
tt  by  enforcement? 

Answer.  Tbe  OtBoe  of  Price  Stabilization 
hasnt  the  army  of  agmta  or  sufficient  money 
required  to  regulate  tbe  whole  complex  sys- 
tem of  potato  marketing.  It  did  attempt  en- 
forcement, and  some  Tlolatkm  cases  ar« 
pending. 

Question.  WUl  the  rigging  of  the  market 
continue?     WUl  the  situation  Impnjre? 

Answer.  Improvement  Is  eertaln.  No 
market  can  be  rigged  very  long  against  con- 
tinually Increasing  supplies  like  those  now 
coming. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  potato  prloaa 
will  break? 
Answer.  Break  or  slide. 
Question.  Is  this  rigging  all  there  la  to  the 
■itiutlon? 

Answer.  No.  BaslcaUy  It  goes  back  to  the 
short  potato  crop  of  1951  and  the  rather  lat« 
new  crop  of  early  potatoes,  especially  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

Question.  How  much  short  was  the  1951 
crop? 

Answer.  About  100.000.000  bushels,  or  ona- 
foiirth  below  the  1950  crop. 

Question.  What  caused  the  diop  In  1951 
production? 

Answer.  ICalnly  a  cut  of  one-fifth  In  pota- 
to plantings.  Yield  an  acre  feU  15  bushels, 
or  about  6  percent. 

Question.  Did  tbe  Government's  potato 
program,  or  Federal  destruction  of  surplus 
potatoes,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
shortage? 

Answer.  No.  There  was  no  Federal  pro- 
gram on  the  1951  crop.  Is  none  on  the  1953 
crop  and  no  Federal  destruction  of  potatoes 
has  been  or  will  be  involved  In  either  one. 
Question.  Were  potato  price  ceilings  a 
factor? 
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Answer.  Since  they  did  not  go  Into  effect 
untU  January  1952.  they  could  not  bav^  dis- 
couraged production  of  the  1951  crop.  But 
by  restraining  prices,  they  did  take  off  the 
brake  on  consumption  that  higher  prices 
would  have  exerted. 

Question.  Wasnt  there  a  shortage  of  19S0 
crop  potatoes? 

Answer.  No.  The  supply  was  fully  ade- 
quate with  some  to  spare. 

Question.  Were  Oovemment  price  sup- 
ports a  factor  in  that  larger  production? 

Answer.  The  Government  suf^mrted  po- 
tato prices  at  60  percent  of  parity.  With 
that  amount  of  prl<»  protection,  farmers  pro- 
duced plenty  of  potatoes  in  the  crop  years  of 
both  1949  and  1950. 

Question.  Did  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
hold  potato  prices  of  those  crops  down  with 
celling? 

Answer.  No.  Ceilings  werent  necessary. 
The  adequate  supplies  held  prices  down  to 
the  Oovemment  support  levels.  The  suffi- 
ciency of  tbe  supply  did  tbe  Job. 

Question.  Which  yielded  farmers  the  most 
money — the  adequate  crop  of  1950  or  the 
short  crop  of  1951? 

Answer.  The  short  crop  of  1951  resulted 
In  farm  sales  cX  $432,000,000.  Tbe  adequate 
crop  of  1950  resulted  in  farm  sales  of  9323,- 
000.000.  The  short  crop  of  1951  brought 
$110,000,000  more. 

Question.  Did  consumer  costs  of  tlM 
smaller  crop  go  up.  too? 

Answer.  Yes.  much  more.  The  Oovem- 
ment figured  that,  In  February,  retaU  potato 
prices  averaged  2.3  cents  a  poxind  more  than 
a  year  earlier.  At  that  time,  consumer  costs 
of  potatoes  were  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of  more  than  e300,<X)0.000  above  tbe  rate  of 
a  year  before. 

Question.  How  much  did  eocsumers  as 
taxpayers  save  tn  F\ederal  money  by  not  sup- 
porting potato  prices  In  1951? 

Answer.  Sixty  to  seventy-five  million  dol- 
lars were  the  amounts  spent  In  1950  and  1940. 

Question.  Will  potato  prices  of  the  1952 
crop  fall  back  to  1950  levels? 

Answer.  "Hme  wiU  have  to  answer  that. 
Right  now  It  looks  doubtful.  A  big  Jump 
in  plantings  is  reported  in  ICalne.  But  else- 
where, without  price  supports,  acrcags 
changes  have  been  moderate. 


Hob.  Daria  A.  Hmmm  aad  the  HudMs 
Cooadl,  Boy  Sc««ta  of  Ansrica         f^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NKw  jnsrr 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9. 19S2 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  salute  to  Hon.  David  A.  Nimmo, 
Jtklge.  Juvenile  and  domestic  relations 
court,  Hudson  County.  N.  J.  He  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  in  pulling  the 
Hudson  council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
out  of  a  deficit  of  more  than  $14,000  into 
the  black,  in  2  years.  T>ave"  Nimmo 
saved  Scouting,  and  thereby  a  great 
American  tradition,  in  Hudson  County. 
Hudson  Council  faced  Boy  Scout  charter 
revocation.  I>ave  Nimmo  blocked  the 
move.    Hudson  citizens  are  grateful. 

Listed  below  is  a  letter  recently  sent 
out  by  Judge  Nimmo  to  fellow  scouters. 
It  shows  the  caliber  of  the  man.  and  the 
reason  for  the  success  he  enjoys: 


HUDSOM   OOTTNCn.. 

BOT  SOOOTS  ov  Ambica. 

Jeraey  City.  N.  J. 
David  A.  Nntico, 

PreMident. 

Dbab  Fsllow  Soounas:  Hudson  Council. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  came  a  long  way  la 
the  last  couple  of  years.  There  has  been 
no  magic  in  it,  but  hard  work  and  harmo- 
nious team  action.  Tht^re  were  many  dis- 
couraging moments  but  with  a  faith  In  one 
another  we  pulled  together.  While  those  on 
the  council  board  tried  to  do  their  beat,  those 
in  the  field  did  no  lass. 

Today  your  council  is  free  of  debt.  There 
is  not  too  much  in  the  council  treasury,  but 
it  Is  a  going  oonoem.  We  now  have  an 
executive  and  two  field  executives.  The  new 
council  headquarters  Is  something  to  be 
proud  ot.  and  Is  adequate  to  ssrve  all.  Our 
annual  budget  la  much  more  than  it  was 
when  the  council  was  reorganized  yet  finan- 
cial matters  are  current  and  debts  paid. 

It  was  a  responslbUUy  as  well  as  an  hooor 
to  serve  ss  oouncU  president  for  the  past 
a  years.  I  claim  no  special  credit  for  our 
success  as  ft  was  the  cooperation  of  all  that 
made  it  possible,  for  if  anything  I  was  Just 
tbe  focal  point  and  tried  to  call  th?  signals 
for  the  play  as  I  saw  It. 

Any  organisation  with  the  same  oOVoera 
year  after  year  becomes  stagnant.  In  my 
opinion  no  one  persoo  should  serve  as  Pres- 
ident more  than  2  years.  Experiences  In  ths 
past  tend  to  prove  that.  Therefore  I  am 
not  a  candidate  for  raelection  as  your  presi- 
dent. There  are  many  good  nkcn  in  tho 
council  who  can  serve  Ln  that  capacity  with 
credit  to  the  organization.  Whoever  to 
selected,  do  give  them  tbe  fuU  measure  ot 
cooperation  that  you  gave  ms. 

I  will  always  be  Interested  In  the  Boy  Scout 
movcmsnt  and  the  HudKW  OouncU  in  par> 
Ucular  and  stand  ready  to  serve  as  a  soldier 
In  the  ranks. 

To  the  board,  the  office  staff,  the  sponsor- 
Ing  InsUtuUons.  the  Cub  mothers  and  lead« 
ers,  the  oommlsstoners.  district  leaders. 
scoutmasters  and  all  ths  boys,  thanks  for 
xnaklng  possible  a  compiets  reorganization 
of  our  Hudson  Council. 
Stncarsiy, 

Davb  a.  Nntaf o. 

Good  luck.  Dave.  It  was  an  honor  to 
have  worked  with  you  in  Scouting.  I 
will  never  forget  your  "Cavalcade." 


Teaaettco't  Kefaavcr  Csb  Lead  tlM  Dea- 
•eralk  Party  To  Victory;  SoMtor  Ko- 
fasm  Tyidu  OeIj  ■  Tenu  of  Vktory 
udNotDdeiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBBNTATIVaB 
Monday.  June  9. 1952 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  steady 
march  to  victory  of  Senator  Esns  Kk- 
ratjvki,  leading  candidate  for  the  Demo< 
cratic  nomination,  has  captured  the  im- 
aginations of  the  people  of  the  country 
who  see  in  him  a  man  of  great  stature 
and  high  qualification  for  the  ofttce  of 
President 

A  recent  editorial  appearing  In  the 
NashvUle  Tennessean.  issue  of  June  8. 
last,  tells  the  dramatic  story  of  Senator 
KErAxnm's  latest  victory  in  the  Call- 
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fomia  primary  and  the  vast  popular 
popularity  which  has  greeted  his  candi- 
dacy and  I  ask  consent  to  have  this  fine 
editorial,  entitled  "Democracy  Has  Its 
Leader,"  Included  with  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoeo. 

The  editorial  follows: 

'I  DiMocsACT  Has  Its  Lsaobb 

For  the  Democratic  Party,  the  question  of 
who  sliall  be  its  new  leader  with  new  ideals 
now  is  ss  good  as  settled. 

Sweeping  victoriously  through  the  prima- 
ries of  California  and  South  Dakota  while 
officially  aci^tiiring  the  already  pledged  votes 
of  Maryland,  Senator  Esns  KzrAiTvxa  as- 
sumed a  commanding  position  which  even 
the  professionals  cannot  shrug  off. 

Once  more  the  people  have  been  heard,  as 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  declared 
to  be  necessary,  and  once  again  the  result 
has  been  a  vote  of  confidence  in  tbe  tall 
Tennessean  who  entered  the  presidential  race 
without  asking  anyone's  permission,  and 
placed  his  hopes  in  the  hands  of  average 
folks. 

Tbe  M  additional  votes  thus  gained  on 
one  memorable  day  give  Senator  KEVATrvca 
a  grand  totil  of  344  and  Justify  his  predic- 
tion that  bo  will  go  to  the  convention  with 
over  300.  His  nearest  rival  is  Senator 
RiCHASo  RcssExx  whose  campaign  has  badly 
bogged  down  since  bis  machine-supported 
victory  in  Florida.  Ths  Georgian  has  88V4 
votes. 

Friends  of  the  southern  crime  buster  have 
every  reasoti  to  be  elated  over  the  California 
result,  in  liew  of  the  smashing  rebuff  to 
State  organisation  "stoppers"  who  boasted  of 
SI  pport  from  the  national  admlnUtratlon  In 
Washington.  It  was  nothing  new  for  Senator 
KzrAOvxa  to  have  the  professionals  gang  up 
in  an  effort  to  check  bis  steady  progress 
toward  the  nomination.  But  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  people  would  rally  to  his 
standard  wtwn  the  situation  was  made  clear, 
and  this  thiiy  did  in  overwhelming  numbers. 

Also  in  t:ae  mldwsstam  heartland.  South 
Dakotans  turned  against  an  tininstructed 
ticket  to  register  tbelr  emphatic  view  that 
the  State's  eight  votes  should  be  cast  for 
the  man  Irom  Tennessee.  Maryland's  18 
votes,  already  won  In  a  primary  contest,  were 
formally  turned  over  to  him  in  keeping  with 
the  people'!  mandate. 

Now  that,  the  series  of  primaries  are  at 
an  end.  Senator  KzrAcrvza  has  received  a 
vole  of  conlldenoe  from  approximately  3,000.- 
000  Democrats  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Un- 
like some  of  his  opponents,  he  has  not  shied 
away  from  any  t«st  of  strength. 

From  New  Hampshire  he  has  marched 
steadily  ahead  until  now  be  towers  above 
all  others  as  the  one  who,  having  proved  his 
right  to  the  nomination,  can  lead  the  party 
to  victory. 

Posssssed  of  s  fighting  heart,  he  has  wasted 
no  tlms  in  speculation  as  to  who  the  Repub- 
licans will  nominate.  He  is  not  one  of  those 
Who  would  welcome  the  chance  to  run 
against  Serator  Tait  while  doubting  tbe  ad- 
visability oi  opposing  the  supposedly  stronger 
General  Elsenhower.  As  a  believer  in  the 
principles  c<f  democracy  and  the  party's  pro- 
gressive record,  he  will  carry  its  standard, 
under  any  clrcunutances,  with  courage  and 
confidence. 

Fresh  from  his  victories  in  the  West,  this 
yoongar  lasder  conferred  with  President  lYu- 
man  today  in  the  White  House. 

Save  for  his  assertion  that  "we  wUl  discuss 
what  I'm  finding  throughout  the  country" — 
a  ground  sweU  of  support  for  himself — the 
trend  of  that  conversation  cannot  be  safely 
predicted.  But  we  know  that  the  Senator 
has  never  asked  for  anything  but  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  and  that  he  is 
dcflnltely  entitled  to  that  consideration  as 
th«  convention  draws  nearsr. 


We  think  that  Mr.  Truman  vrlU  be  wise 
enough,  and  sound  enough,  to  see  the  v^- 

dom  of  refusing  to  Interfere  in  any  way  with 
tbe  candidate  who  has  such  a  strong  hold  on 
the  American  people  and  who,  according  to 
every  sign  and  test  can  restore  to  the  party 
the  public  confidence  that  has  been  shaken 
by  tbe  revelations  of  corruption  in  some  im- 
portant circles. 

On  another  occasion,  before  he  announced 
hts  candidacy.  Senator  Kztauvek  paid  a 
courtesy  call  at  the  White  House  and  was 
assured  of  Mr.  Truman's  interest  In  younger 
men  with  new  vigor  and  ideals.  Since  then 
he  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  most 
thinking  people  that  he  la  the  one  who  fills 
thU  bUl. 

Defying  traditional  rules  which  govern  the 
action  of  politicians,  he  has  met  every  issue 
as  it  was  presented,  and  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  have  confessed  that  he  may  not 
always  have  been  right. 

Tbe  Democratic  rank-aitd-flle  want  him. 
MUlions  of  Independents  are  ready  to  enlist 
under  this  banner.  He  thinks  in  terms  of 
victory,  rather  than  defeat. 

He  is  the  brightest  symbol  of  the  kind  of 
leadership  tbe  party  membership  not  only 
seelu,  but  demands. 

The  voice  of  the  people,  we  confidently  be- 
lieve, will  be  as  effective  In  the  national  con- 
vention hall  as  in  the  primaries.  In  this 
year,  of  all  years,  tbe  popular  wUl  could  not 
be  ignored  without  disastrous  restUts.  It  is 
destined  to  prevaU. 


DcvelopaieBt  of  Hydroelectric  Power 
From  the  Niafara  Falls  and  River  by 
Private  Eoterpriso 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  WXW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9. 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoro,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Home  Builders  Association  of  West- 
chester. Inc.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  T.,  in 
support  of  the  Capehart -Miller  bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  further  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
Palls  and  River  by  private  enterprise. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Hoicz  ButLDzas  Association 

or  Wbstchsstxe,  Imc.. 
,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  T. 

We  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
resolution  adopted  in  support  of  the  Cape- 
bart-MlUer  bill  (8.  2021;  H.  R.  3146)  at  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  organiza- 
tion, held  February  4,  1952. 

We  earnestly  enlist  your  support  of  this 
bill,  which  would  permit  private  Industry 
to  develop  the  additional  electric  power  from 
Niagara  Falls  made  possible  under  the  1950 
treaty  with  Canada. 

Our  local  association  is  made  up  of  203 
members  who  are  engaged  in  building  con- 
struction, manufacturing  and  supplying 
building  materials  and  accessories,  aa  well  as 
subcontractors,  banks,  architects,  snginsers, 
and  real-estate  brokers. 

As  businessmen,  we  like  to  think  of  our 
Oovemment  as  tbe  servant  of  the  people 
and  not  as  a  competitor  advocating  the  use 
of  public  fvmds  for  the  eUmlnatlon  of  our 


treasured  free-enterprise  system.  Further- 
more, it  makes  us  small-business  men  won- 
der Just  how  much  farther  our  Government, 
both  Federal  and  State,  will  encroach  on 
private  fields  of  endeavor  formerly  estab* 
llahed  and  operated  by  its  citizens. 

Again,  we  urge  your  support  of  the  Cape- 
hart-MUler  bUl. 

V«7  truly  yours, 

Jakbs  E.  Cook. 

Secretary. 


RecosBitioB  of  the  We$t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  ILLDfOZS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9, 1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  bearing 
out  the  fact  that  America's  financial 
empire  and  the  coimtry's  major  finan- 
cial tradings  are  no  longer  exclusively 
centered  in  New  York,  is  the  progressive 
experiment  which  was  inaugurated  by 
the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange  in  Chicago 
and  the  New  York  Curb  Exchange  last 
week  in  extending  their  closing  time  by 
1  hour.  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  the  well- 
known  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  has  made  some  interesting 
observations  on  this  innovation  in  the 
investment  and  financial  picture  in  his 
editorial  of  May  29.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

LomsBB  Stock  TtAomo  Horns  Caujs  Bbc- 
ooNTnoiT  or  Wxst 

(By  Robert  P.  Vandepoel) 

Beginning  next  week  the  Midwest  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  New  Toiic  Curb  Exchange 
will  remain  open  one-half  hotir  longer  each 
afternoon.  The  closing  hour  will  be  3:30 
p.  m.  in  New  York  and  2:30  p.  m.  in  Chicago. 

The  extension  of  the  trading  hours  is  tm 
experiment.  If  successful  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  probably  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  follow,  although  earlier  this  year 
members  turned  down  such  a  proposal. 

During  the  war  the  Chicago  Stock  Ex- 
change extended  its  trading  period  a  half 
botir.  The  ventiue  was  a  faUiure  ajod  was 
abandoned.  With  the  broader  interests  of 
the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  con- 
duct a  successful  market  during  the  added 
time  even  with  the  big  board  closed. 

Considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist  as 
to  the  likely  results  of  an  extension  of  trad- 
ing hours.  There  are  those  who  declare  that 
with  tbe  market  almost  entirely  of  an  in- 
vestment character  and  facilities  nowhere 
near  taxed  during  the  current  5  hours  of 
trading,  little  additional  business  can  be 
expected  through  an  extension  of  the  trading 
time. 

Homer  P.  Hargrave.  chairman  of  the  Mid- 
west Stock  Exchange  and  senior  Chicago 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Beane,  disagrees  with  this  assiimp)- 
tion.  He  argues  that  continuity  of  ths 
market  is  an  important  factor  in  activity  and 
that  an  extension  of  the  trading  hours  thua 
can  be  counted  upon  to  improve  tha  tum<> 
over  and  make  for  greater  liqxUdity. 

mOHT    PkODTTCZ    HTGHSS    PMOB 

Colnddentally  Hargrave  believes  that 
higher  prices  also  will  result.  Personally. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  higbsr 
prices  ara  dsslrabls  only  when  the  msctet  ta 
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general  or  IndlTtdtial  stocks  In  parttcnlar 
clearly  underprlced. 

John  J.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Curb,  tn  announcing  the  plan  for  extending 
tbe  trading  hoiirs,  emphaslaed  that  the  move 
was  pxirely  experimental,  adding:  "It  Is  the 
first  clear  recognition  by  a  major  secxirltles 
market  of  the  marked  westward  shift  of  our 
centers  of  population  and  wealth  and  of  the 
Impact  at  the  variance  of  time  zones  within 
thia  country  on  securities  trading." 

Unquestionably,  Mann  has  a  strong  point 
there.  The  old  trading  hours  of  10  to  3  in 
New  York  were  9  to  2  In  Chicago  and  7  to 
noon  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  trading  period 
of  11  to  5  in  New  York  might  better  represent 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
It  Is  refreshing  to  know  that  New  Tork  at 
long  last  Is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Three  years  ago  Merrill  Lynch  made  public 
a  geographical  break-down  of  its  customers, 
revealing  that  17.7  percent  were  in  the 
Westam  SUtea.  ao.5  in  the  Ifidweat  States. 
17  In  the  South  Central  States.  23.1  In  the 
Southeastern  and  22.7  percent  In  the  North- 
eastern States. 

There  has  probably  been  a  further  shift 
toward  the  West  In  the  last  3  years.  The 
New  Tork  Stock  Exchange  certainly  has  been 
slow  to  recognize  this  trend  and  act  In  the 
Interest  of  those  who  make  the  market. 

The  lengthening  of  hours  on  the  Midwest 
Stock  and  the  New  York  Curb  Exchanges  next 
week  will  coincide  with  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  period  diu-lng  which  the  exchanges 
remain  closed  on  Saturdays. 

TKS  WAT  TO  CBXATK  WEW  IWVaSTOM 

*nrhe  best  salesmnn  for  creating  new  In- 
vestors  is  a  crirrently  interested,  satisfied 
share  owner,"  said  Charles  H.  Percy. 
BTATB  rwtitmi  ravoBs  bio  am-AWAT 
Th»  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  asking  its  members  to  write  to  their  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  urging  them  to  over- 
ride  the  anticipated  Presidential  veto  of  the 
tldel3nds  oil  bill.  The  chamber  favors  giving 
the  $00,000,000,000  asset,  which  now  belongs 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
three  States — California.  Louisiana,  and 
Texas. 

I  have  stated  that  it  was  obaeure  to  me  why 
anyone,  other  than  the  three  States  for  puire- 
ly  selfish  purposes  and  the  oil  companies  who 
might  hope  to  make  a  better  deal  with  the 
states  than  with  the  Federal  Government, 
would  favor  this  colossal  give-away  scheme 
The  State  chamber  says  first  that  for 
over  100  years  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  legal 
minds  that  the  States  owned  these  lands. 
Inasmuch  as  the  question  was  not  raised  be- 
cause there  was  no  problem  until  great  oil 
deposits  were  found  under  these  lands.  It  is 
clearly  beside  the  point  what  legal  minds 
may  or  may  not  have  thought  about  a  ques- 
tion that  was  never  raised. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
now  ruled  that  these  lands  belong  to  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is  the  law.  The 
give-away  advocates  want  Congress  to  change 
the  law.  It  should  take  very  powerful  rea- 
sons to  persuade  our  representatives  In 
Washington  to  hand  over  willy-nilly  an  as- 
set estimated  to  be  worth  $50,000,000,000. 

The  State  chamber  says  In  effect,  "Ah,  If 
title  to  the  tldelands  is  left  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  may  later  claim  rights 
below  all  navigable  waters.  Including  those 
under  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Illinois  and  that 
portion  of  Lake  Michigan  within  the  mi- 
nols  boundaries." 

The  Federal  Ctovemment  might  then,  the 
ehamber  asserts.  "Confiscate  State  property 
Without  the  payment  of  Just  compensation." 
One  would  gather  from  this  argument  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  going  around 
grabbing  the  assets  of  the  varlotu  States. 
The  facts,  of  cotirse,  are  quite  the  contrary. 
Three  States  hare  attempted  to  grab  the 
assets  which  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
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has  declared  beloog  to  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment. 

The  chamber  Is  doing  a  disservice  to  Its 
members  In  favoring  this  steal  from  the 
American  people.  Its  arguments  attempting 
to  Justify  its  position  are  weak  and  xuMxm- 
vlndng.  I  should  say  they  come  vei7  dose 
to  being  an  insult  to  one's  intelligence. 


Paerto  Rkan  Gmstxtntion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CAUrOKITIA 

m  THE  HOUBB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1952 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  all  Members  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  for  Puerto  Rioo.  I  wish  first- 
ly to  express  my  own  great  penonal 
pleasure  at  this  forward  step  in  self-gov- 
ernment for  our  feUow  Americans  there. 
This  action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  in  line  with  our  sound  policy  of 
granting  the  utmost  possible  freedom  to 
the  peoples  of  those  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions dependent  on  us.  The  adoption 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Constitution  should 
be  quickly  followed  by  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  to  full  statehood  as 
a  further  rebuke  to  the  Communist-la- 
spired  charges  of  imperialism  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  I  should  like  to  address  my- 
self to  the  action  by  Congress  in  with- 
holding approval  for  section  20  of  article 
n  of  the  new  constitution — the  himian 
rights  section.  I  am  personally  most 
strongly  opposed  to  requiring  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  to  withdraw  that  declara- 
tion of  their  ultimate  aspirations.  The 
argument  that  a  guaranty  of  the  right 
to  work,  the  right  to  education,  and  the 
right  to  social  benefits  has  no  place  In  a 
constitution  but  should  be  the  subject  of 
statutory  enctment  can  hardly  hold  wa- 
ter in  a  Congress  which  has  at  one  time 
or  another  approve^!  amendments  to  our 
own  Constitution  banning  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  setting  up  new  systems  of 
taxation.  Further,  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  only  by  positive  decla- 
ration of  our  imdlvlded  support  for  these 
basic  essentials  of  a  really  free  way  of 
life  for  the  underprivileged  people  of  the 
world  that  we  can  hope  to  undermine  the 
allure  of  the  glib  promises  of  the  Krem- 
lin. Our  refusal  to  support  this  declara- 
tion by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  is  a  poor 
answer  to  their  hopes  for  a  brighter 
future. 

If  we  look  back  at  our  own  history  we 
find  preceding  our  Constitution  a  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  In  that  time- 
less document  the  free  spirit  expressed 
itself — not  only  for  the  colonial  revolu- 
tionists who  signed  It,  but  for  us  today 
and  for  our  children  tomorrow.  In  sec- 
tion 20  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  have  at- 
tempted to  do  much  the  same  thing  for 
themselves  and  for  their  future  citizens. 
It  gives  our  fellow  Americans  in  Puerto 
Rico  an  opportunity  to  proclaim  their 
adherence  to  the  same  kind  of  principles 
which  our  forefathers  pronounced  for  us, 
and  which  were  the  foundation  of  our 


own  Constitution,  and  the  inspiration  for 
free  government  all  over  the  world.  Are 
we  to  let  ourselves  be  construed  as  re- 
pudiating those  principles  today  when  we 
attempt  to  deny  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  the  right  to  fully  express  their  own 
declaration  of  rights — a  declaration  fully 
consonant  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply  deplore  the  at« 
tempts  to  force  removal  of  Puerto  Rico's 
bill  of  human  rights  from  the  new  con- 
stitution. I  urge  on  my  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  the  impropriety  of  such  ac- 
tion on  our  part  as  completely  incon- 
sistent with  our  own  proudest  traditions 
and  most  preciously  guarded  liberties. 


New  Rassiaa  AMbaiiader  SkeeU  Be 
Rejectee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoNsm 

IN  THS  BOOBS  OF  REPBBSKNTATIVIS 

Monday.  June  f.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  8peak« 
er,  uzKler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  a  news  release  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  Russian  Ambassador 
Qeorgl  N.  Zarubin.  He  is  the  same  indi- 
vidual who  pulled  the  strings  on  subver- 
sion in  Canada.  I  cannot  see  how  he  can 
possibly  be  accepted  by  Mr.  Truman,  at 
this  time: 

In  approving  Rtanla's  selection  of  Oeorgi 
N.  ZSarabm  to  be  the  next  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  Washington,  the  White  Hou£>  and  the 
State  Department  have  followed  their  t»ual 
policy  of  kow-towing  to  the  Reds  and  to 
Stalin. 

It  was  this  Zarubin  who  was  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  Canada  in  1944  when  the 
Kremlin  set  up  the  huge  Canadian  spy  ring 
which  operated  from  the  Embassy  In  OtUwa. 
Russia's  spy  ring  In  Canada  sec\ired  vital 
atomic  secrets  through  Its  links  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

A  Royal  commission  reported  that  Zambia 
did  not  know  of  the  activities  and  the  espio- 
nage operations  of  the  Russian  spies.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  nevertheless  the  fact  U  be  was  th« 
responsible  diplomatic  aOclal  In  Canada. 
Are  we  In  America  always  expected  to  fan  for 
the  old  Communist  trick  of  innocent  frontst 

Just  yesterday  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor disclosed  that  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  T.  Vlshinsky  told  a  secret  United  Na- 
tions conference  in  Paris  that  there  were  no 
more  atomic  secrets  In  the  world  today. 

This  is  further  proof  of  the  successful 
operations  of  Russian  spies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  worked  In  coopera- 
tion with  Canadian  and  American -bom  Com- 
munists— traitors — while  Zarubin  was  in 
charge  of  all  of  Russia's  aSalrs  In  the  Do- 
minion. 

The  selection  of  Zarubin  Is  an  Insult  to  the 
United  States.  It  Is  dear,  however,  that  the 
people  cannot  expect  anyone  or  any  agency 
of  the  present  administration  to  show  any 
kind  of  backbone  or  any  of  the  old.  real 
rugged  American  spunk  as  long  as  the  pres- 
ent administration  Is  in  power.  Zarubin  may 
be  '•persona  grata"  to  Harry  Truman  and 
Dean  Acheson  but  be  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  people  and  I 
caU  upon  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department  to  reverse  the  approval  of  Zaru- 
bin s  appointment  to  Washington. 
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Veto  Mcstafc  oa  the  TideUnds  Measnre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASKIWOTOK 

IN  THB  HOXm  OP  RXPRKSKNTATIVIS 
Monday.  June  2.  1952 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tax- 
payer of  this  conununity.  Miss  E.  A. 
Kendall,  has  some  very  interesting  com- 
ments to  make  about  the  President's  veto 
message  on  the  so-called  tldelands  oil 
measure.  I  hereby  insert  It  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRD  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  matter: 

Hie  theme  of  the  veto  message  on  the  so- 
called  tldelands  measure  Is  that  the  whole 
Nation  will  lose  valuable  resources  and  reve- 
nue If  the  individual  SUtes  retain  Hghts  to 
underwater  resotux«s.  This  whole  argument 
amaaes  me  as  a  taxpayer  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  whole  Nation  stands  to  lose 
far  more  extensive  and  probably  richer  re- 
sources and  revenues  in  another  way  and 
very  few  persons  in  the  Government  are  giv- 
ing beed  to  thU  point  at  aU. 

Tbe  veto  message  refutes  Itself,  as  It  were, 
when  full  light  U  thrown  upon  Psderal  in- 
difference to  Antarctic  resources  that  should 
belong  to  the  United  SUtes  dtlsens.  It  is 
clearly  against  the  national  interest  to  main- 
tain apathy  in  regard  to  Antarctic  reaovirces 
and  posslbUltles:  yet  Instead  of  looking  after 
this,  the  Pedtral  Ooremment  would  reach 
into  the  pockets  of  the  States  and  seize  re- 
sources from  them.  That  is  not  only  highly 
trrsgular.  it  U  quite  unnecessary. 

The  tldelands  measure  was  vetoed  because 
It  makes  a  free  gift  of  immensely  valuable 
resources,  which  belong  to  the  entire  Nation, 
to  tbe  States  which  happen  to  be  located 
nearest  to  them.  However,  as  far  as  thU 
dtiaen  knows,  there  was  no  United  SUtes 
official  protest  when  on  May  23  and  23  this 
year  Peron  in  Argentina  said  that  Argentina 
and  ChUe  are  the  only  countries  having 
rights  in  Antarctica,  his  contenUon  preevim- 
ably  being  on  the  basis  of  contiguity  or 
being  located  nearest  to  them— that  is.  near- 
est to  the  riches  of  the  Antarctic.  Why  does 
the  Pederal  Oovemment,  the  administration, 
think  location  of  resources  does  not  relate 
to  possession  in  the  one  case  and  make  no 
protest  In  the  other  case?  Both  are  of  im- 
portance to  the  United  SUtes  Uxpayer's 
pocketbook. 

Again,  the  Canadian  Almanac  and  Direc- 
tory. 1050.  says  the  main  portion  of  Antarc- 
tica Is  under  the  authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  AustralU.  Tet,  while  Australia  Is 
closer  to  AnUrctlca  than  the  United  SUtes 
and  can  base  some  claim  on  that  point,  why 
dees  the  administration  not  protest  that 
that  is  no  reason  for  Australian  claims  to 
Antarctic  resources.  If  the  administration 
believes  nearness  to  ths  resources  in  North 
America  on  ths  part  of  certain  SUtes  is  no 
reason  for  possession? 

(The  above  polnU  are  not  meant  to  pro- 
mcu  Argentina  or  any  other  claims,  but 
merely  to  spotlight  the  old  argument  in  the 
veto  message.) 

Maybe  the  United  States  refrains  from 
claiming  her  rlghtfiil  Antarctic  resources  be- 
cause she  Is  dlsunt,  yet  It  is  held  that  her 
own  Sutes  shaU  not  claim  their  offshore 
resoixrces  because  they  are  located  nearest 
to  them.  There  Is  something  all  wrong 
with  the  thinking  here.  There  seems  to  be 
a  turning  in  upon  itself  of  a  great  Nation, 
rather  than  an  expanding,  a  natural  growth, 
a  courageous  development  of  new  resources 
available  to  It  under  Its  own  rightful  heri- 
tage through  the  work  of  lU  own  explorers. 
Tlkere  are  vast  new  frontiers.     It  la  not  nec- 


essary to  feel  a  sense  of  bondage  or  llmlU- 
tlon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  an 
unnatxiral  twisting  of  facts  and  traditions  to 
secure  new  resources  and  revenues. 

"Robl)ery  in  broad  daylight"  and  on  a 
superooloesal  scale  Is  perpetuated  by  the 
administration  when  AnUrctlc  lands  right- 
fully belonging  to  the  United  SUtes  citizens 
are  not  protected  for  theae  citizens,  but 
rather  are  tenUtlvely  offered  to  the  United 
Nations  or  to  a  condominium  administra- 
tion (see  SUte  Department  press  release  No. 
689  of  August  28,  1948). 

Moreover,  we  have  before  us  during  the 
same  week  as  the  veto,  the  Bonn  peace  treaty 
with  Germany.  Our  Nation  has  given  lives 
and  money  to  humble  an  aggressor  twice  in 
a  generation,  yet  when  an  agreement  which 
Is  to  aU  intenU  and  purposes  the  peace 
treaty  is  signed  with  the  only  responsible 
political  body  <rf  that  conquered  country, 
the  United  SUtes  permlU  said  country  to 
reUln  righu  to  a  great  uact  of  Antarctic  ter- 
ritory upon  which  the  flags  and  emblems  of 
the  conquered  nation  rest  today,  so  that 
with  returning  sovereignty  the  conquered 
nation  has  full  permission  apparently  to 
pursue  her  Antarctic  InUresU.  (Not  having 
a  copy  of  this  deeply  hidden  text  I  am  rely- 
ing on  the  digest  available  May  26,  1952.) 
So,  with  respect  to  the  tldelands  veto,  it  may 
be  asked.  How  can  that  veto  be  based  sin- 
cerely on  a  desire  for  revenues  for  the  United 
SUtes  citizens  as  a  whole  when  these  same 
citizens  see  a  nation  they  have  twice  con- 
quered receive  on  a  silver  platUr  a  huge 
tract  potentially  rich  in  resources? — not  that 
that  partictilar  tract  would  otherwise  belong 
to  United  SUtes  citizens,  but  Ite  disposition 
and  future  revenues  from  it  might  well  be 
arranged  to  the  advantage  of  United  SUtes 
citizens  in  lifting  the  heavy  burden  of  foreign 
aid.  But,  no,  that  has  not  been  done  and 
the  PMeral  Oovemment  persisU  in  reaching 
for  the  SUtes'  treasures  "in  the  national 
interest." 

The  veto  message  sajrs  that  the  offshore 
lands  are  enormously  valuable  and  a 
prloelass  national  heritage  and  that  there 
seems  "no  good  reason  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  make  an  outright  gift,  for  the 
benefit  ot  a  few  coasUl  States,  of  property 
worth  billions  of  dollars — property  interesto 
Which  belong  to  155  million  people." 

This  Is  substantially  the  argument  that 
should  be  used  for  pressing  United  SUtes 
claims  to  her  rightful  Antarctic  territory. 
By  not  doing  so.  this  Nation  Is  making  an 
outright  gift  to  foreign  nations  of  proi>erty 
Interesu  worth  billions  of  dollars  which 
belong  to  all  the  people  ot  the  United  SUtes. 

Stewardship  is  In  truth  a  function  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  the  performance 
needs  redirection. 

Miss  ft.  A.  Kkmbaxx. 


Should  Let  Them  Go  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  9. 1952 

Mr.  BHLLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Morning  Gazette.  Billings,  Mont.. 
March  24.  1952.    The  editorial  follows: 

SHOULD  Lit  Tkbm  Oo  Ahead 

Private  utility  InteresU  ars  ready  and  wUl- 
iBf  to  invest  $860,000,000  in  a  hydroelectrlo 


plant  at  Niagara  Falls.  New  Tork  and  Fed- 
eral Government  leaders  refuse  to  grant  the 
necessary  permission.  Those  leaders  insist 
that  the  plant  be  built  with  public  funds. 
In  one  case,  whichever  government  finances 
the  enterprise  would  receive  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  taxes.  In  the  other,  several  mlUlon 
dollars  a  year  would  be  paid  by  the  owners 
of  prlvaU  built  plant  Into  a  pubUc  treas- 
ury. The  claim  made  in  favor  of  public 
ownership  Is  that  it  would  protect  the  users 
of  electric  energy  generated  by  the  plant 
from  being  robbed  by  a  power  monopoly. 
This  desplU  the  fact  that  utility  charges 
are  fixed  by  public-service  agencies  of  State 
and  Federal  OovemmenU.  It  Is  Just  an- 
other phase  of  the  unceasing  fight  between 
advocates  of  a  socialistic  system  of  govern- 
ment and  the  proponenu  of  private  enter- 
prise. 


Koreaa  Sink  Hole:   There  WOl  Be  No 
Victory  m  This  Political  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMIIH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  9. 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  an  article  by  an 
outstanding  Journalist,  Mr.  John  S. 
Knight,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  which  appeared  in  his  paper 
on  May  31.  Mr.  Knight  analyzes  the  sit- 
uation clearly  and  I  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  this  House: 

Koaaaif   Waa   Dbags   On   Withoot   Hofb   or 

ViCTOST 

On  Friday,  most  of  our  48  States  observed 
Memorial  Day,  a  day  set  aside  to  honor  the 
memory  of  those  war  veterans  who  gave  their 
lives  that  the  Nation  might  live. 

In  modem  times.  Memorial  Day,  or  Deco- 
ration Day  as  it  is  Inappropriately  called,  has 
become  a  sports  hoUday  rather  than  a  period 
of  sober  reflection. 

The  true  purpose  of  the  day  has  been  en- 
gulfed in  waves  of  pleasure  and  commercial- 
ism. 

We  like  to  believe  that  ottr  sons  have  not 
died  in  vain,  that  their  heroism  in  the  wars 
of  the  Republic  has  preserved  and  strength- 
ened our  national  heritage. 

Still,  as  we  recall  such  slogans  as  "making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy"  and  "saving 
the  free  world  against  communism,"  the 
sonorous  cllchte  of  our  holiday  orat(»«  re- 
sound emptily  from  a  thousand  micro- 
phones. 

Their  messages  reveal  little  of  the  reso- 
lute coiu-age  for  which  Americans  have  long 
been  noted.  They  tend,  instead,  to  repreeent 
a  mass  apologia  for  expediency  and  Inded- 
Blon  as  exemplified  by  o\ir  faltering  and 
bungling  course  of  action  In  Korea.         , 

rAB  EASTEXN  POLICT  OVJDKD  BT  KXPaDIXMCT 

The  Korean  war  Is  nearlng  lU  second  anni- 
versary. 

It  has  been  an  epic  of  d^ath  and  destroc- 
tion  invited  by  the  faUure  of  our  sUtesman- 
ship  and  written  in  the  blood  ot  lOAJUl 
American  casiudtles. 

The  records  show  that  the  f  ailiire  of  Ameri- 
can policy  In  the  Par  Bast  must  be  attributed 
to  expediency  rather  than  Ignorance.  The 
Russian  design  for  wtH-ld  conquest  has  al- 
ways Included  China,  Korea,  Japan,  and  In- 
dia with  utUlzatlon  of  their  mai^xywer  aad 
raw  materlaU. 
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In  JHcrrtmher  ot  1944.  Oen.  Danglam 
Artbur  adTlaed  Wtmhiagtaaa: 

rche  hlatory  at  the  world  will  be  written 
in  the  Padfie  for  the  next  10.000  yean.  The 
Unds  touctiiDs  tlM  PtetOc  with  their  mli- 
Uona  of  Inhabitants  will  determine  the  eourae 
at  history.  StaUn  also  knows  this  Pactflo 
ptetive  and  while  fighting  In  Europe  Is  acta- 
aUy  looddog  over  his  shoulder  toward  Asia." 

la  May  1046.  AvereU  Harrlman  said  that 
-in  Stalln'k  view  the  only  satlBfactory  gor- 
emment  for  Korea  would  onqqestlrmahly  be 
a  Bolaherlk  or  Soviet  goTemment." 

Still,  at  the  Potsdam  conference  In  July 
of  1945.  it  was  agreed  that  both  Russia  and 
the  United  States  would  abare  the  responst- 
btllty  for  the  surrender  of  the  Japaneee 
armies  In  Korea.  This  agreement  resulted 
tn  the  now  famous  decision  by  the  military 
to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  at  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel,  with  the  Russians  operating  north 
of  the  boundary  and  the  Americans  south 
of  It. 

In  JilB  book  Seven  Declslcms  Hist  Shaped 
History,  Sumner  Welles  offers  this  revealing 
comment: 

"I  am  told  this  Une  was  fixed  because 
It  seemed  ocnvanlent.  Certainly  It  was  fixed 
by  officials  with  no  knowledge  of  what  they 
were  doing.  •  •  •  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
member that  this  step  was  not  taken  upon 
the  Initiative  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  mis- 
take might  well  have  been  corrected  by  proper 
remedial  action.  Yet  neither  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department,  nor  the  War 
Department  moved  until  It  was  far  too  late. 
The  artlQclal  barrier  thus  set  up  in  Korea 
rapidly  became  •  •  •  an  Impermeable 
barrier." 

When  Russia  entered  the  war  against 
Japan  only  a  few  days  before  the  Japs  of- 
fered to  surrender.  Russian  troops  Immedi- 
ately invaded  North  Korea  while  elements 
of  the  American  farces  moved  Into  South 
Korea. 

But,  as  Alice  Widener  writes  In  the  Ameri- 
can Mercxiry.  "The  Russians  had  a  plan;  we 
did  not.  Thus  Korean  Commaniets,  who  bad 
been  training  In  Moecow  even  before  the  war 
started,  moved  in  with  Ruaalan  troops  and 
at  onoe  organised  a  Oommunlst  'Korean  Peo- 
ple's Interim  Committee.' " 

In  a  situation  where  there  was  no  oom- 
mon  command,  lA.  Gen.  Jbhn  R.  Hodge,  of 
the  United  Ettates  forces,  attempted  to  offset 
Russtan  looting  and  Infiltration  by  forming 
a  Korean  Advisory  Council  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Korean  Democratic  Party. 

Prom  then  on,  North  and  South  Korea 
were  divided  both  militarily  and  politically 
vrith  the  Communists  forming  the  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Syngman  Rhee  establishing  tha 
Republic  of  Korea,  which  was  Immediately 
recognized  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations. 

When  the  United  Nations  ordered  an  for- 
eign troope  out  of  Korea,  both  the  Russians 
and  tte  Americans  compiled,  but  the  Com- 
munists had  a  wcll-tralned  army  In  North 
while  tbe  official  Korean  Republic  pos- 
only  a  constabulary  force  equipped 
with  small  weapons. 
'«  The  Oongrees  of  the  United  States  appro- 
~  prlated  $10,000,000  for  military  assistance  to 
South  Korea  but  when  the  Communists  at- 
tacked in  June  of  1060,  only  saoo  worth  of 
signal  wire  had  actually  arrived. 

OmCIAL  STATEMETTTS  AN  INVITATION  TO  ATTACK 

Ob  the  dlplcnnatlc  side,  our  Judgment  was 
•ven  worse.  In  several  speeches.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acbeeon  dismissed  Korisa  as  of 
no  particular  importance,  stating  that  our 
defense  perimeter  *Yuns  along  the  Aleutians 
to  Japan  and  then  goes  to  the  Ryukyus." 

eenator  Tom  Commaixt,  chairman  at  the 
Senate  Forsign  Relations  Committee.  Mhared 
Acbeson'a  view  «•  did  Oen.  Omar  Bradley, 


who  tsstUed  that  "Korea  is  not  part  ai 
■tiategie  k>ng-range  defense." 

Statements  such  m  these,  <*"■"«"(;  from 
men  who  held  Important  positions  within 
our  Ooveminent.  ware  an  open  invitattan  to 
war  and  the  North  Koreans  stroek  with  full 
force  on  June  26.  I960. 

At  that  moment.  President  Truman,  with- 
out consulting  General  MacArthtir,  reversed 
our  declared  foreign  policy  and  ordered  Mao- 
Arthur  to  give  the  Republic  of  Korea  cover 
and  support.  A  few  days  later.  American 
troops  were  In  Korea,  and  the  rest  Is  traflo 
history. 

President  Truman  was  warmly  com- 
mended in  the  summer  of  1950  for  movlBg 
promptly  to  halt  Ccmmiuilst  aggression. 

But,  either  through  Ignorance  or  char- 
acteristic stubbornness,  he  failed  to  correctly 
appraise  the  Conunonlsts'  strength.  What 
w  s  launched  as  a  mere  police  action  has 
since  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  oostty 
and  bloody  wars  in  American  history. 

Even  when  General  MacArthur  held  tba 
Initiative,  he  was  forbidden  to  use  his  air 
power  against  the  vulnerable  areas  of  Man- 
churia from  which  tbe  Communists  were 
being  supplied  with  arms. 

The  State  Department  was  determined  not 
to  risk  an  open  break  with  Russia,  but  Its 
restraining  hand  also  removed  any  hope  of 
ultimate  victory. 

Under  these  conditions,  MacArthiir  sought 
a  truce  In  the  field.  One  day  later,  he  was 
relieved  of  bis  command. 

But  within  4  months,  when  a  spokesman 
for  the  Soviet  Union  suggested  that  truce 
talks  be  held,  we  began  negotiating  with  the 
enemy,  and  have  been  doing  so  futUely  ever 
since. 

BTIBSIANS  BAnsnSD  TO  BIXXD  *w^Tir4 

Our  early  objective  of  unifying  the  Ko- 
reans as  a  free  people  has  long  sinee  been 
f(wgotten. 

Our  military  leaders  no  longer  talk  of 
victory. 

Ft>r  political  reasons,  the  administration 
Is  seeking  any  kind  of  a  truce,  no  matter  how 
shameful  or  degrading  It  may  be. 

The  disgraceful  {Jrlson  riots  on  Koje  Island 
are  a  direct  restUt  of  civilian  Intervention 
by  the  State  Department  Into  a  military 
problem. 

While  our  representatives  at  the  truce 
talks  were  being  insulted  and  abused  for 
months  upon  end,  the  Communists  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  their  strength  to  the 
point  where  there  is  no  longer  any  chance 
for  us  to  launch  a  stiecessful  offensive. 

The  United  States  forces  are  outnumbered 
In  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 

U.  S.  News  ft  World  Report  says  In  its 
current  issue  that  the  war  Itself  will  drag 
on.  with  no  true,  no  big  offensive,  no  try  for 
a  win,  Jxist  slow,  draggy  fighting  and  no  end 
In  sight. 

That  means  continued  fighting  for  half  a 
million  American  youths;  casualties  averag- 
ing 1,000  a  month;  plane  losses  of  about  1,000 
a  year  and  a  dollar  cost  of  97.500,000.000  a 
year. 

Such  a  bleeding  operation  can  go  on  for 
years.  Some  military  authorities  predict  10 
years  of  Inconclusive  conflict. 

During  the  first  3  years  of  war  In  Korea. 
1.000.000  families  have  had  sons  In  that  war 
cone;  17.000  American  boys  have  been  killed 
In  action  and  $15,000,000,000  has  been  spent. 

And  What  actuaUy  has  been  achieved? 

Containment  of  Ruesla  or  Communlsmf 

Mot  at  aU 

Russian-directed  Commtmist  f(»cee  r^n 
stage  an  end  run  around  Korea  any  time 
they  choose  and  push  ahead  to  richer  re- 
wards. 

But  It  suits  the  Soviet  Union  to  pin  down 
most  of  oar  battle-trained  troops  In  Korea 
•od  draia  our  *^"^^«fl  straagtb. 


Having  gotten  Into  this  mess  thiougb  m 
oombtnatton  of  political  expediency  and  fat. 
headed  diplomacy,  how  do  we  extricate  our- 
selves f 

Even  though  we  stay  in  BU>rea.  there  can 
be  no  victory. 

If  we  pull  out  at  this  stace.  we  are  admit- 
ting defeat  and  probably  wrecking  the  effort 
to  build  a  defense  army  In  Europe. 

THsre  seeuie  to  be  no  sotatlon  la  slghll 

But.  as  aDgared  and  frustrated  Individuals, 
we  can  at  least  express  o\jr  feelings  at  the 
poUa  next  November. 

JowM  8.  Kjncar. 


Firtlicr  DerclopmcBt  of  tbe  Niaf  ara  Falb 
%md  Rmr 


EXTENSION  OP  RXMARK8 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DULLER 

or  iraw  voajc 
IN  THE  BOUBS  OF  RS'REaSNTA'nVZS 

Mondat,  June  9.  liS2 

lir.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcotp.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  tbe  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlTes  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  local  No.  810.  IntemaOonal 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 
Utica,  N.  Y..  at  Its  Pebruary  19,  1952, 
meeting.  In  support  of  tbe  Capehart- 
Miiier  bili  for  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric  power  from  the  Niagara  FaUa 
and  RlTer  by  private  enterprise.  The 
resolution  follows: 

Whereas  more  water  Is  available  for  elec- 
trical energy  from  the  Niagara  Blver  equiva- 
lent to  1.000.000  kilowatU;  and 

Whereas  the  five  privately  owned  New  York 
State  electric  companies  which  have  experi- 
ence, engineering  knowledge,  and  financial 
resources  are  vining  to  undertake  this  work 
of  developing  this  water  power  at  no  extra 
eost  to  the  taxpayer  and  make  substantial 
contribution  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxes:  and 

Whereas  the  five  mentioned  New  York  Stats 
electric  companies  teive  practically  all  at 
New  York  State,  and  whcee  *6jD00  employees 
have  the  experience  and  knowledge  for  such 
an  undertaking,  and  these  oompanlsa  can  do 
the  Job  at  no  cost  to  ths  taxpayer;  and 

Whereas  an  estimated  123.000.000  a  year  In 
taxes  will  be  paid  on  this  development.  In 
addition  to  the  1180.000.000  Federal.  Stata, 
and  local  taxes  which  are  now  paid;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Dectrlca:  Workers,  Local  Union  No.  310.  com- 
prised of  700  meint>ers.  enjoy  satisfactory 
wags  and  working  conditions  with  the  Niag- 
ara Mohawk  Power  Corp..  Utlca  district, 
which  i»  a  private  enterprise :  Be  It 

Metcived,  That  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Kectrlcal  Workers.  Local  Union  Ho. 
810.  Utlca.  N.  Y.,  urges  passage  of  the  Cape- 
hart-MlUer  (private  enterprise  blU  for  NUg- 
ara  power  development) ;  further 

Metolved,  That  a  copy  of  thU  resolution  be 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  In  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
United  States  Senator  and  Member  of  ths 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 

LAwaufcz  McLaucwuh. 
Resident,    Local    Union    So.    3J9, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bso- 
trlcai  Worlcerj. 

Rot  F.  CASABxa. 
Jleoordfn«r    Secretary.    Local    Vnto% 
No.    310.    Intemationai    BrathW 
kootf  0/  Electrical  Workert, 
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E^far  AbmI  Mowrer  CMsmeB^t  ob 
freitMui  Hcary  Jaduoi'i  Spceck  oa 
Atomic  WeapoBS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  momuHk 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVX8 

Monday,  June  9. 1952 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Record  the  commentary  of  the 
well-known  and  highly  respected  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer  on  the  speech  on  national 
security  delivered  by  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Hinit  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  noor  of  the  House  on 
June  5.  1952. 

Congressman  Jackson's  speech  was 
outstanding  in  Its  clarity,  its  knowledge, 
and  Its  effectiveness.  It  was  particularly 
Important  at  this  time  and  I  know  the 
Congress  will,  as  always,  give  every 
consideration  to  what  he  had  to  say.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  Is  to  be 
oonunended  for  his  statesmanship  and 
foresight  as  well  as  for  the  fine  service 
he  has  consistently  rendered  in  behalf  of 
our  country: 

OM  WoBLD  AfTAIBS 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

SAVB  PQH.SSS  OW  ASMS,  LO«B  MSTSOWAI. 


The  stream  of  protest  rising  throughout 
the  United  States  against  American  military 
leaders  who  lag  behind  the  Communist  bloc 
in  the  armament  race  reached  a  new  cre- 
scendo In  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  last 
week. 

Then  Congressman  HxmiT  M.  Jacksoit.  a 
quiet  and  competent  lawyer  from  Everett. 
Wash.,  aroae  and  charged  these  military  lead- 
ers with  not  wanting  "all  the  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  we  can  have."  They  are. 
he  revealed,  asking  for  an  appropriation 
adequate  to  maintain  only  a  "half-way  pro- 
gram" "half  what  we  can  do  and  even  the  half 
Is  not  to  go  forward  at  top  speed." 

"Last  fall  I  stood  on  this  spot."  Mr.  Jack- 
SOM  stated,  "and  called  it  unthinkable  that 
we  should  manufacture  fewer  atomic  weap- 
ons than  we  sre  able  to.  And  now  the  un- 
thinkable Is  about  to  happen." 

Something  is  wrong 

As  a  good  administration  Democrat  (most 
of  tbe  time).  Congressman  Jacksom  inalated 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  mili- 
tary leaders.  But  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  our  plans  for  defending  the  free 
world.  There  Is  something  very,  very  wrong 
when — desplts  our  industrial  and  scientific 
preeminence — we  can  do  Uttle  more  than  try 
to  keep  up  wl-Ji  Russian  military  progress. 
There  U  something  amiss,  terribly  amiss. 
when  our  mUltary  say:  "No.  we  do  not  want 
nearly  as  manj-  atomic  and  hydrogen  weap- 
ons as  ths  AU>mlc  Energy  Commission  can 
give  us." 

Moreover.  Repreeentatlve  Jackson,  as  one 
of  tbe  18  members  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  knows  exactly 
;  he  ta  ri'^^'^g  about  and  the  other  United 
Bspreaexitatlves  know  that  he  knows. 

AU-out  stomte  program   needed 

He  asked  the  House  to  vote  about  $7,000,- 
(XW.OOO  to  be  8i)ent  over  a  period  of  several 
years  for  an  all-out  atomic  program.  Atomic 
weapons  are.  In  terms  of  effect,  the  cheapest 
that  can  be  buUt.  Atomic  power  alone  has 
deurred  the  U.  S.  8.  B.  in  the  past.    Atomlo 


and  hydrogen  weapons  wlU  slowly  replaoe 
expensive  conventional  armaments  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  "Up  until  now  our  pre- 
eminence in  atomic  firepower  has  canceled 
out  Rxiasla's  superiority  in  conventional  fire- 
power and  numbers  of  men  under  arms." 
Yet  "at  this  very  moment,  the  Kremlin  has 
more — far  more — people  working  at  its 
atomic  program  than  ws  have  in  ours. 
*  *  *"  It  reqtilres  no  access  to  top-secret 
Intellgenoe  reports  to  realize  that  the  day  is 
coming  when  Communist  rulers  will  have 
an  entire  family  of  atomic  weapons  of  its 
own.  •  •  •  "Riissla  may  beat  us  In  ths 
race  for  hydrogen  supremacy.  Today  Mos- 
cow outstrips  us  in  raw  manpower  and  con- 
ventional firepower.  If  we  falter,  tomorrow 
wUl  see  Moeoow  outstrip  tu  in  atomic  and 
hydrogen  firepower  as  well." 

Terrifying  picture 

All  In  all.  Mr.  jAOCsoaf  painted  a  terrifying 
picture. 

To  paraphrase  Mr.  Jacxsom,  thwe  was 
something  the  matter  when  a  United  States 
President  refused  to  increase  tbe  air  arm 
from  45  to  70  groups,  as  Congress  had 
voted. 

There  was  something  very  wrong  when 
oiu*  leaders  meekly  acquiesced  In  tbe  loss 
of  air  supremacy  to  our  deadly  enemies,  tbe 
Communists,  in  the  name  of  false  economy. 

And  there  Is  something  amiss,  terribly 
amiss,  when  a  civilian  patriot  like  Mr.  Jack- 
son has  to  plead  with  his  fellow  legislators 
and  the  mUitary  planners  to  maintain  that 
atomic  preponderance  which  is  our  last 
Shield. 

Mr.  jAcxsoN  msy  feel  sure  of  the  compe- 
tence of  the  present  Joint  Chiefs  at  Staff. 
But  all  over  the  country,  simple  cltUens  ars 
beginning  to  wonder. 


War  PrisoEcrt  To  Be  Paid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  MnrmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9, 1952 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wadena  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Jour- 
nal dated  April  10.  1952.  entitled  "War 
Prisoners  To  Be  Paid": 

Was  Prisonxhs  To  Bx  Pad 

Congress  has  provided  that  Americans  who 
were  war  prisoners  in  Germany  and  Japan 
shall  be  paid  for  the  forced  labor  they  per- 
formed. They  were  brutally  treated,  half 
starved,  and  never  paid,  although  both  guilty 
nations  had  subscribed  to  the  rules  of  war 
which  require  captors  to  pay  prisoners  for 
labor. 

The  money  to  pay  these  American  veterans 
will  come  from  enemy  funds  In  custody  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  State  Department,  taking  orders  from 
Truman  and  Acheson,  did  not  wish  to  use 
this  alien-property  fund  to  pay  war -prisoner 
veterans  and  their  families.  The  Depart- 
ment urged  Congress  to  hand  over  the  money 
to  holders  of  German  and  Japanese  bonds- 
speculators  who  bought  up  worthless  secur- 
ities of  bankrupt  nations  and  then  pulled 
wires  successfully  with  the  Acheson  crowd. 
Inducing  them  to  ask  Congress  to  order  these 
bonds  paid  at  face  value. 

Everybody  remembers  General  Waln- 
wright.  hero  of  Corregldor,  who  fell  Into 
captivity  and  was  brutally  treated.  He  Is  a 
type  of  the  forgotten  veteran— forgotten  by 


TVuman  and  Acbeson.  The  thousands  ot 
torvaer  war  prisoners  now  to  be  paid  off. 
thanks  to  Congress,  are  among  the  voters  who 
have  good  reason  to  throw  out  tbe  Truman- 
Ites  and  Achesonltes  and  replace  them  with 
real  Americans. 

Mlnnesotans  are  noting  that  Joseph  P. 
O'HAkA,  of  Olencoe,  Representative  from  the 
second  district,  was  active  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  tbe  House,  working  for  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  that  does  Jiistice  to  former 
war  prisoners  who  wovild  have  been  robbed 
If  the  State  Department  had  been  able  to 
hoodwink  (Congress.  Mr.  CHasa  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all  former  war  prisoners  and 
of  veterans  generally,  for  the  reason  that 
the  bill  he  worked  for  establishes  a  precedent 
that  may  prevent  stiSering  and  injxistice 
hereafter  to  veterans  who  may  fall  into 
enemy  hands. 


Consumer  Credit:  RefilmtioE  W 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  9. 1952 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  May  29.  1952.  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Myers,  counsel  for  the 
National  Foundation  for  Consumer 
Credit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECotp, 

as  follows: 

Mat  39,  1052. 
Hon.  BusMiT  R.  Matbank, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Mt  Dkab  Skivatox  Matbaivk:  On  Monday. 
May  19, 1  appeared  before  the  Hottse  Banking 
and  Ctirrency  Committee  as  counsel  for  the 
National  Foundation  for  Consvuner  Credit 
and  requested  the  committee  to  delete  from 
the  Defense  Production  Act  that  part  of  title 
6.  which  provides  the  underlying  legislative 
authority  upon  which  regulation  W  rests. 
That  was  the  only  purpose  for  my  appear- 
ance before  the  committee  and  my  entire 
testimony  was  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

In  my  testimony  1  made  reference  to  state- 
ments which  Governor  Amall  had  recently 
made  before  a  business  group,  and  you  will 
find  that  reference  on  pages  5  and  6  of  my 
statement,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed.  At 
tbe  bottom  of  page  6  I  indicated  the  reafon 
for  that  reference,  namely,  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Governors  were  apparently  quoting 
from  the  same  erroneous  data  as  was  the 
GovernOT.  I  then  continued  my  argument 
against  regulation  W  and  the  legislative 
authority  upon  which  the  regulation  was 
based. 

The  reports  In  the  press  of  my  appwarance 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  dealt  only  with  my  references  to 
the  erroneous  data  which  Governor  Amall 
had  \ised  in  his  talk  with  the  business  group 
the  week  before.  Taking  this  statement  of 
mine  out  of  context.  It  would  appear  that  I 
was  arguing  for  the  repeal  of  price  controls. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  still  need 
for  such  controls,  particularly  when  the  full 
Impact  upon  our  economy  of  the  Govem« 
ment's  tremendous  expenditures  for  military 
materiel  has  not  yet  been  felt. 

Quotations  out  of  context  ofttlmes  result 
In  ImpUcations  that  were  never  intended  by 
ths  writer,  and  that  is  osrtalnly  true  in  tha 
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I  brte8  this  to  jam  attcntlaB  for 
tbe  leaaon  tbai  tt  ocuuifa  to  ma 
Bdgbt  qvote  me  m  Xjttmg  agaliist  tte 
tlniatton  of  prlee  eoptroli  tfHlB«  tiM 
delsate  on  tbe  X>ifRMe  Pn^mtkm  Met. 

Wltb  kindest  personal  regards  sad  bofiinff 
to  see  70a  In  tbe  nsar  future,  believe  see  to  be 
fltTX'iwfely  yowis, 

J. 


Ooart  always  bangs  ovsr  Um  legls- 

to  cut  swUtiy  wben  Um 

too  treat.    A  ease  la  pobu 


TWStad 


EXnSfSIOlf  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 

or  idCHiaAK 


IN  THE  BOOIB  OT  BBniGeXNTATIVES 
Mondati,  June  9, 1952 

Mr.  MEAI^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RjEcoBO,  I  Indnde  the  following:  editorial 
from  the  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot,  Jack- 
son. MIelL.  o(  Tbaradajr.  June  I.  1962: 
Thz  SuraiMB  Ob— 1  Snsui  a  Blow  fob 


In  the  steel  seizure  declslcm  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  tbe  Untted  States  stmek  a  blow  for 
fr«ed<m  wkiek  will  ring  down  thiough 
blstary. 

me  decision  win  take  Its  proper  place  In 
tbe  ^Ttnaim.  of  Amsrlca  beside  McCvnoch  ▼. 
Mcryland.  wtileh  estabMshed  tbe  prtactple  of 
Imiriled  powers  of  Oonfress,  and  tUs  Dred 
(Beott  decision  which  almnst  destrcyed  pnhUo 
confidence    In   the   Supreme   Court. 

Tlie  steel  skrUce.  called  wttbln  mlntites 
after  tbe  dertstoo.  Is  a  gnat  tragsdy  for 
America,  but  Is  much  less  of  a  catsatrophe 
tliaa  the  destruction  of  constitutional  rights, 
which  would  have  resulted  had  tbe  high 
court  Btistalned  President  Truman's  assmnp- 
tlon  of  Inherent  powers  to  sel:ze  private 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Theae  words  of  the  qpinton  will  be  remem> 
bared   long  after   the  ste^  strllu   U   for- 


"la  tbe  framework  of  our  Constitution. 
the  President's  power  to  see  thai:  tbe  laws 
ar»  falthfuUy  aaacuted  refutes  the  idea  that 
he  Is  a  lawmakec." 

The   <leclsUw\    puta   the   President    In   his 


It  does  not  d^ny  the  Oovemment  the 
power  to  deal  with  the  emergency  presented 
by  the  steel  strike. 

Tlie  Prealdent  stlU  has  the  Taft-Hartley 
hrw  to  use  in  stopping  tbe  strike. 

The  Oongresa  stSU  has  the  right  to  pass 
laws  giving  tbe  PrseAdent  the  power  to  take 
atsps  lacludAog  seizure — to  put  the  steel 
■tfUs  back  Into  operation. 
Um  court  ruled  only  on  the  President's 
to  "intiarent  powers."  and  verified  tbe 
of  tbe  Constitution,  wh^cb  makes 
the  law-making  body  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 
It  euetained  the  validly  of  the  system  of 
and  balances  which  la  the  key  to  the 
form    of    representative    govem- 

Tlia  decision  retnforoes  tbe  basic  princi- 
ple «<  American  freedom:  That  this  is  a 
fovemflbsnt  of  laws,  not  men. 

Thte  caae  fills  a  void  In  the  Judlctel  rulings 
on  tbe  powers  of  tbe  different  branches  of 
Oovemment.  It  is  an  esseatlsl  ctvollary  to 
JfoCvllooh  V.  Marytefid. 

Ibat  pAoneer  dedslon,  written  by  caiief 
Josttoe  M^shaB.  ^nj**— *— ■  the  powst  of 
Congrees  to  anact  laws  aoC  sfwctfiealty  pio- 
vfeded  for  in  the  CJoatttvUaa. 

The  implied  posters  oC  Ooa^ees  bare  been 
•tretchsd  and  abused,  but  the  swotd  ct  the 


to  tbne  the  Ooiirt  baa  ruled 
but  never  has  there 
soeb  a  clear-cut.  eaae  as  that  presented 
by  the  steel  ssianreu 

Other  Prealdento  have  wandered  Into  the 
Aeld  of  "Inheieot  powers"  without  being  re- 
buked by  the  Oowt  es  has  Ifr.  Trumaa. 

Franklin  D.  Boosevelt  took  broad  Ubertlea 
under  tbe  Constitution,  but  wee  skillful  ia 
avoiding  a  slww-dowB.  His  selaure  of  tlie 
North  American  Aviation  Co.  plant  probably 
was  imconstltutiooal,  but  the  Hatlon  was  la 
great  danger,  and  there  was  evidence  that  the 
aviation  strike  was  Owimuntst-tneplred.  Hie 
powers  were  not  teeted. 

President  TTiunan's  handling  of  tbe  steel 
selzxire  was  suCh  that  s  court  test  could  not 
be  avoided.  He  forced  a  showdown  on  the 
matter  of  Presidential  powers  in  an  emer- 
gency and  foroed  the  Court  to  rule  toat  law- 
making power  Is  "entrusted  to  tbe  Congress 
akme  both  in  good  times  snd  bad."  Incl- 
dentahy,  ISils  declsioa  eomes  from  a  Mew 
Deal-appointed  Court. 

In  recent  years  the  public  has  come  to  look 
upon  the  President  as  holding  special  powers 
ta  a  time  of  emergtmcy.  The  Ooort  boKlf 
that  this  Is  not  true. 

This  portion  of  the  opinion  has  many  prec- 
edents. As  early  ss  1871  tbe  Supreme  Court 
held  that  ttxt  existence  of  a  state  of  war  does 
not  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  snd 
his  right  to  normal  procedure.  In  United 
States  V.  Buaaell.  the  Court  h?ld  that 
the  consttt'xtlonal  rights  of  proper'.y  must  be 
respected.  The  principle  applies  in  th<i  steel 
eelzure  caae. 

America  will  survive  the  stee!  strike,  traglo 
as  It  may  bv.  Tbe  Government  still  has 
power  to  deal  wltL  2t  or  t:hi',t  almost  forgotten 
institution,  collective  bargaining,  may  be 
revived. 

But  America  might  not  survive  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  a  govemnMnt  ot  aaen  such  ss  tbe 
President  demanded — unwittingly  perbapa— 
in  his  claim  of  dictatorial  powers. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  erected  a  new  and 
solid  barrier  against  dictatorship  within  the 
framework  of  a  Constitution ,  which  was 
drawn  165  yaata  ago  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  ending  in  America  for  all  time  the  tyranny 
of  government  hy  men  Instead  of  laws. 

There  are  those  who  would  rUk  the  prece- 
dent of  a  Prestoentlal  seizure  immhtn^  no  one 
knows  where  to  the  euflerlng,  inconvenienoe, 
and  danger  of  a  strilce  in  the  steel  Industry. 
But  they  would  trade  our  entire  system  of 
government  with  the  protectlan  and  the  lib- 
erty which  It  grants  for  the  treatment  of  a 
temporary  in. 

To  tbem  the  Supreme  Court  might  well 
bava  quoted  Beajamln  Franklin:  "Those  who 
would  give  vp  Bseentliil  liberty  to  purchase  a 
Uttle  temporary  aafety  deserve  neither 
liberty  nor  Mfety." 


HcBoral  Dty  Ai^tu  of  Hob.  Ckadc  I. 
BakeweU,  of  MiMMri 

ZXTEKSIOK  OF  RKMARK8 
ov 

HOR.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  M— :niei 

m  TBS  BOCSB  OF  KH'KESBNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9, 19S2 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  present  herewith  a 
talk  made  hy  my  ooOeague  tbe  gentle^. 


tiam  Mioourl  the  Honoratate 
CLAxniK  L  Baxkwku..  In  St  Louis  oa 
IfeoMrW  Day,  May  St.  at  ite  at  LoaU 

Soldiers  Memorial  at  the  otaaeryaaoe  of 
Memorial  Day  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Memorial  Day  Obcervance  Commit- 
tee, which  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  <^»irmttn  vs  ars  gathered  here  today 
on  a  eniemn  mraelnr  It  Is  also  aa  occa- 
sion of  sadness  for  those  whose  loved  onee 
have  given  their  Uves  In  the  defense  of  their 
country.  We  can  feel  a  sense  of  genuine 
pride — pride  in  the  oaen  and  women  of  tha 
United  States  who.  unmindful  of  personal 
dlAcunies  or  bardshlpe,  wUl  stand  abouider 
to  shoulder  for  the  defcnae  of  the  UnMai 
Btatee.  ois  eoueUtotiooal  form  at  gofvcra- 
msat.  and  the  freedom  which  It  gusrenteaa. 

Too  often  under  the  stress  of  tbe  dally 
problems  which  beeet  us  we  sre  apt  to  for- 
get the  great  sacrlAees  which  have  beea 
made  by  otir  forebears  st  Bunker  HUl,  Tark> 
town,  and  Brandywlne.  at  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Krle.  at  tbe  Alamo,  st  B\U1  Rua,  at  flsntine 
Rm,  in  tbe  Argonne  Forest,  aad  liaifvay 
around  tbe  world  from  Bastogns  to  AtMt 
aad  to  Ouadalcanal,  aad  at  tha  Battle  a€ 
Atkdway  In  World  War  II.  It  la  apprcpriato 
that  we  should  pause  amidst  the  turmoil  at 
the  fight  for  existenoe  and  think  of  the  ne- 
rtflces  which  have  been  made  In  order  that 
we.  the  living,  may  vtaiKl  here  today  and 
fkvely  npusi  am  views  witboot  fear  at 
canaanhlp  by  a  state  potlce  f  oroa.  Too  many 
of  us  taks  our  heritage  too  lightly  and  lor 
granted.  It  Is  not  given  to  us  by  dlvlaa 
right.  It  must  be  foiight  for  In  order  to  be 
won.  It  must  be  fougbt  for  In  order  to  be 
preserved. 

At  tbe  end  of  World  War  II  aMuiy  of  us 
became  complacent  and  thought  that  tlia 
last  enemy  of  freedom  and  of  constitutional 
goveriunent  had  been  enmlnated  from  tba 
earth.  How  wrong  we  were.  Today  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  wltb  a  threat  to  our 
way  of  life  and  to  our  freedom  more  men- 
acing snd  more  powerful  than  has  ever  con- 
fronted us  before.  Seven  years  Is  a  short 
time  in  the  history  of  nations.  And  yet  la 
seven  short  years  we  have  watched  thla 
threat,  this  menaos  to  us.  to  oxur  fsmlliee, 
and  to  all  we  hold  dear  grow  in  potency 
while  we  complacently  stood  by  and  dis- 
armed. 

Victory  in  World  War  n  was  won  by  an 

Americans  of  every  race,  of  every  creed,  by 
our  slliss,  and  freedom -loving  people  every - 
wliere.  To  those  charged  with  the  reaponal- 
biUty  for  our  Government  and  for  wot]d 
affairs,  we  entrusted  a  legacy  of  peace  woa 
at  a  terrific  cost  In  life,  sacrifice,  and  suffer- 
ing. "The  fact  that  we  are  menaced  today 
indicates  that  our  hopes  were  somewhat  too 
optimistic  It  is  not  my  intcntkni  on 
this  ocoaalon  to  Indict  tbe  custodlaas  of  tha 
peace  and  of  oxu-  weU-balng.  I  would  like 
only  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  sacrl- 
fleed  their  Uves  ta  order  that  we  may  be  freo 
and  to  emphaslas  to  you  that  freedom  can 
be  retained  only  by  cootlaulug  vlgllaaoe. 

Aggressive  world  oommimlsaB  Is  a  ciyaaoalo 
foree.  More  than  that,  it  Is  a  pbllaao|Ay  of 
goveriunent  which  can  never  achieve  its  ob- 
jective untU  all  men  are  subjected  to  the 
wUl  of  an  aU-powarfnl  state.  I  say  aU  txMtn 
advisedly.  The  oooeept  of  aggresslva  world 
communism  emt>raoes  every  creature  in  tbe 
wotM.  Its  goal  can  never  be  achieved  until 
an  governments  are  subjected  to  aad  domi- 
nated by  its  all-powerful  wm.  As  evldenca 
of  the  fact  that  communism  seeks  world 
domination,  I  would  Ilka  to  quote  a  stete- 
mentBMde  by  Lenin:  "WeUve  •  •  •  not 
only  In  a  state  but  s  system  of  states,  and 
tlie  existence  of  tbe  Soviet  Republic  side  by 
side  with  the  Imperialist  states  (1.  e..  non- 
Communist  states)  for  a  long  time  Is  un- 
thinkable. In  the  end  either  one  or  the 
other   win   conquer.    And    until   that    end 
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a  series  of  the  most  terrible  collisions 
the  Soviet  RepubUc  and  the  bour- 
geois sUtes  is  inevitable." 

Stalin,  Lenin's  heir,  said:  *niius  in  the 
course  of  further  development  of  Interna- 
tional revolution,  two  centers  wUl  form  on  a 
world  scale.  •  •  •  The  struggle  of  tliese 
two  centers  for  the  poeeeesion  of  the  world 
will  decide  the  fste  of  capitalism  and  com- 
munism In  the  a  hole  world." 

Jiut  ss  we  have  a  Bible,  so  do  ths  Com- 
munists. Tbelr  bible  is  tbe  writings  and 
the  utterancee  of  Mara,  of  Lenin,  and  of 
Stalin.  Wben  Hitler,  while  a  prlaoner,  wrote 
Idein  Kampf  and  set  out  a  complete  blue- 
print of  everything  that  Nazism  sotight  to 
aohieve.  people  wotildnt  listen.  They  said 
that  such  a  program  was  unrealistic  and 
ftBtastlc.  They  labeled  the  utterances  of 
BBtier  as  tbe  fulmlnstlons  of  s  madman,  and 
yet  everything  that  Hitler  steted  as  bis  ob- 
Jectlve  In  iieln  Kampt  came  close  to  realisa- 
tion. Had  the  Fsclst  powers  won  World  Wsr 
n.  we  would  have  todsy  In  reality  aU  the 
things  that  Hitler  advocated  in  Mein  Kampf. 
80  let  tis  not  be  blind.  Let  us  not  be 
fooled  again.  Let  us  not  shed  American 
blood    needlessly. 

We  win  never  start  a  war.  TItat  Is  against 
our  principles  and  against  our  traditions. 
That  Is  one  of  tlie  prices  which  ws  mtist  pay 
for  a  free  representative  form  of  Oovem- 
ment. But  let  us  not  mislead  the  potential 
enemy  by  being  weak  and  vscillating.  He 
knows  thst  ths  free  peoples  of  the  world 
the  Inherent  power  of  defeating  an 
He  wlL  start  his  aggression  only 
when  he  Is  confident  we  hsve  lost  the  wUl 
and  the  capacity  to  fight  in  defense  of  our 
Ubertles. 

We  sre  fsced  with  that  awful  dUetnma.  We 
are  confronted  with  ever-Increasing  taxea 
and  threatened  Insolvency  of  o\u  Govern- 
ment. Tbe  easy  way  out  would  be  to  econo- 
mbw  on  our  defense  estsbllshment.  We  mtist 
BOt  take  the  easy  way  out.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  we  cannot  go  into  full  mobUlsatlon, 
as  that  would  be  ruinotu  of  our  economy. 
The  difficult  probl«m  is  timing  and  balance. 
There  Is  no  msglc  formula.  The  answer  lies 
In  a  reasonsble  spproach  by  Intelligent  and 
fair-minded  men.  For  Congress  at  this  time 
to  mske  a  serious  cut-back  in  defense  ap- 
propriations would,  I  fear,  be  fstal.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  which  would  have  to  be 
redeemed  in  the  blood  of  free  men  through- 
out   tbe    world. 

We,  as  a  Nation,  have  been  blessed  by  Ood. 
Ws  have  a  land  that  Is  possessed  of  greater 
nattual  reeources  than  any  equal  area  of  tha 
world's  stirface.  We  are  an  enlightened. 
Intelligent  people  who  liave  the  highest 
Standard  of  living  and  the  highest  standard 
of  education  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
vrorld  civilisation.  Ws  mtist  utlllzs  these 
assete  lest  we  lose  them.  Dtirlng  ths  con- 
tintUng  threat  of  aggressive  world  commu- 
nism we  must  remain  strong.  We  must  seek 
and  fortify  potential  aUles.  tlM  free  peoplee 
of  toe  world.  We  must  put  otir  own  house 
in  ordsr  and  utUtse  our  skUls  and  edticatkm 
and  training  and  intelligence  in  order  to 
strike  the  desired  balance  between  defense 
and  a  balanced  budget. 

It  lus  been  a  prlvUege  and  an  honor  to 
speak  to  you  today  and  to  memorialize  the 
tmtold  thousands  of  American  dead  who 
hsve  been  wlUlng  to  sacrifice  everything. 
Including  their  lives.  In  order  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  heritage  of  freedom.  Ours  is  a 
sacred  trust.  Let  us  conduct  ourselvee  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  may  psss  on  this 
priceless  heritage  to  our  children  and  to 
yet  unborn  future  generations.  May  It  be 
said  of  us  by  them  that  we  were  good 
stewards.  May  Ood  blses  our  efforte  and 
guide  lu  on  the  way. 


RatificatioB  of  the  Paerto  Ricaa 
CoBstitatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A  FERNOS-ISERN 

annxDrr  oomassioNES  ntoM  fueshj  aico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9. 1952 

Mr.  FLRN6S-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  28  the  free  world  watched  while 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  430,  ratifying  the 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  House  Joint  Resolution 
430  will  give  full  ai^-govemment  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  who  for  54  years 
have  lived  and  who  will  continue  to  live 
under  the  American  flag. 

The  Impact  of  this  legislation  will  be 
tremendous.  Spanish-speaking  peoples 
everywhere  are  very  much  aware  of  its 
great  significance. 

On  June  2,  1952,  there  appeared  in 
El  Mimdo,  a  leading  newspaper  in 
Ptierto  Rico,  an  editorial  in  connection 
with  the  House  approval  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  430  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
Interest  to  all  the  Members.  Under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
editorial: 

Ths  Hoxtss  and  ths  Com siit u hum 

The  proposed  Constitution  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  was  passed  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  Btetes.  The  document  is  now 
pending  action  in  the  Senate. 

In  giving  Its  spproval  to  the  constitution, 
written  and  confirmed  electorally  by  Puerto 
Rlcans,  the  Hovise  made  two  reservations. 
It  did  not  give  ite  approval  to  section  20  of 
article  n  of  the  constitution,  the  final  sec- 
tion In  the  bill  of  rights.  The  House,  more- 
over, asked  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  to  modify 
section  5  of  the  same  article  to  the  end  that 
it  will  be  understood  clearly  that  there  will 
be  no  prohibition  of  the  ftmctionin.-  of  ele- 
mentary schools  estebllshed  by  nongovem- 
mentel  sgencles. 

The  House  took  another  action  in  relation 
to  the  constitution,  one  wliich  has  not  been 
given  the  Importance  it  merlte  here  on  the 
Island.  The  House  rejected  overwhelmingly 
an  amendment  propoeed  by  Representative 
Munn,  of  Michigan,  an  amendment  that 
would  hsve  read  as  follows:  "Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  should  be  under- 
stood ss  being  an  Irrevocable  delegation* 
transfer,  or  release  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
as  stated  in  article  4.  section  3.  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  tlie  United  States." 

"There  are  some  on  the  Island  who  have 
advanced  the  conclusion  tliat  the  Hoiise  of 
Representetives.  in  making  the  two  reeerva- 
tlons  referred  to  above,  have  brought  hu- 
miliation and  harm  on  Puerto  Rico. 

This  paper  did  not  rush  to  form  an  opinion 
on  this  matter,  but  waited  until  It  coiild 
better  understand  and  weigh  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  constitution  and 
tbe  two  reservatlona  were  passed  by  the 
House. 

After  having  studied  the  text  of  the  debate, 
and  after  having  received  other  Information 
on  the  attitudes  that  prevailed  In  Congress 
In  relation  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  document, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  way  In  which  the 
House  passed  the  constitution  showed  noth- 
ing amounting  to  contempt  or  humilia- 
tion of  the  people  of  Puerto  Bioo. 


On  tbe  contrary,  we  believe  tiiat  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  especially  those  who  are  on 
the  committee  responsible  for  studying  and 
rTK1"g  recommendations  on  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Constitution,  have  demonstrated  an 
enormous  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
Island  and  have  given  testUnony  of  tlielr 
great  desire  of  promoting  that  welfare. 

The  debate  that  developed  on  the  consti- 
tution left  no  doubt  that  the  Congressmen 
gave  great  Importance  to  the  project.  The 
speeches  that  were  made  revealed  that  effort 
bad  been  made  to  understand  the  situation 
of  the  Island  better  and  that  very  close  looks 
had  been  taken  of  the  different  aspects  In- 
volved in  the  approval  of  the  document. 

The  words  of  the  Congressmen,  even  of 
those  who  offered  amendments  to  the  docu- 
ment, are  spiced  with  repeated  eulogies  for 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  Moreover,  It  Is 
clear  that  there  prevailed  a  desire  to  respect 
In  fundamentals  and  In  every  way  possible 
the  Intentions  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people. 

The  Idea  that  Congress  should  not  make 
nor  propose  amendmente  to  the  constitution, 
but  should  limit  Itself  to  determining  if  law 
600  had  been  complied  with,  and  in  accord 
with  this  approve  or  reject  tbe  dociiment. 
has  prevaUed  In  some  sectors  of  opinion  on 
the  island.  This  Idea  was  also  robustly  de- 
fended in  the  House  by  those  Congressmen 
who  believe  In  absolute  Insiilar  autonomy  In 
local  matters,  and  who  wanted  to  see  the 
constitution  passed  with  no  amendmente 
whatsoever. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
error,  and  much  less,  offense.  In  the  coiuae 
that  was  finally  followed.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  the  House  to  have  rejected  the 
doctiment  and  to  have  postponed  all  action 
on  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico.  Instead,  an  effort 
was  made  in  the  direction  of  constructive 
action  for  the  good  of  tbe  island,  for  the 
good  relations  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
continent,  and  for  the  good  of  the  position  of 
the  United  Btetes  in  the  Americas  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Mot  to  have  accepted  the  constitution,  at 
this  time,  would  have  appeared.  Indeed,  as  a 
rebuff  to  the  Island.  It  was  accepted,  wltb 
slight  reeervations.  but  care  was  taken  to 
esteblish  clearly  that  this  same  course  of 
action  had  been  previously  taken  In  cases 
of  the  constitutions  of  States,  which  cer- 
teinly  have  autonomy  and  full  rlghte  in  their 
internal  affairs.  It  was  also  emphasized  that 
the  purpose  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  In 
framing  section  20  was  not  one  with  commu- 
nistic or  socialistic  ends,  but,  rather,  a  recog« 
nltlon  of  idesOs  that,  in  practice,  function  in 
the  Stetes  of  the  Union.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
decided  to  eliminate  tbe  section  to  avoid 
wrong  Interpretations,  at  this  moment 
When  the  world  is  bristling  with  explicabla 
susceptibiUties  in  the  matter  of  extremist 
ideologies.  And.  so  far  as  modifications  to 
section  5  go.  no  one  questioned  the  Puerto 
Rico  purpose  in  writing  the  section  3  which 
never  was  intended  to  eliminate  private 
schools.  All  that  is  proposed  Is  that  the  idea 
of  the  section  be  better  expressed. 

We  believe  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
House  has  made  an  effort,  even  greater  than 
that  it  made  when  it  paseed  Law  000.  to  cor- 
resi>ond  to  tlxe  desires  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to 
stimulate  the  Island  to  continue  making  use 
of  ite  own  initiative  to  face  ite  problema, 
political  and  otherwise. 

The  Meader  amendment,  which  would  have 
stressed  the  right  of  Congress  to  annul  in- 
sular determinations,  did  not  prosper.  The 
House  thus  rendered  tribute  to  the  desirsa 
of  Puerto  Rlcans  to  manage  local  affairs,  and 
recognized  the  good  faith  of  the  Island  to  act 
within  the  framework  of  Law  600.  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
pact  agreed  upon.  This  is  the  time  when 
there  has  been  expressed  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  greatest  respect  to- 
ward the  will  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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It  to,  then,  clear  that  there  has  been  no 
purpose  of  minimizing  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Con- 
stitution, but  rather  of  putting  It  to  work 
rapidly  and  of  avoiding  conflicts.  The  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  Dr.  FBUfde-lsiBM,  ex- 
pressed his  conformity  with  the  course  of 
action  that  was  taken. 

Later  Information  shows  that  the  amend- 
ments referred  to  will  have  to  go  to  a  ref- 
erendum In  Puerto  Rico.  The  people  will 
have  the  same  oppcn^unlty  as  they  had  be- 
fore with  the  whole  text  ot  the  constitution. 
The  Island,  in  all  dignity,  can  reject  or  ac- 
cept the  changes. 

We  hope  now  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  show  the  same  Interest 
as  has  the  House,  and  that  It  will  act  on  the 
bill  soon.  So  that  the  Island  will  not  be 
slighted  in  a  thing  to  which  It  has  devoted 
so  much  determination.  So  that  those  few 
obstructionists,  who  have  acted  solely  on 
personal  motives,  may  not  beast  of  a  pre- 
tended trtumpb. 


Lot  Aofeles  Voters  Reject  Federal 
Poblic  HoosiBg 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUFOUCU 
IH  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRESSNTATIVSS 

Monday.  June  9,  1952 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  be- 
cause public  housing  has  been  a  matter 
of  controversy  and  a  subject  of  long 
debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  several  occasions,  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  be  interested  in 
the  vote  cast  by  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  on  this  question  at  the 
primary  election  on  June  3. 

The  proposition  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Los  Angeles  to  vote  upon  was  pre- 
sented in  very  understandable  terms.  A 
"yes"  vote  meant  tliat  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Housing  Authority  would  be  author- 
ised to  continue  with  its  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  build 
10,000  low-rent  public  housing  units,  and 
a  "no"  vote  meant  that  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  wanted  to  terminate  any  fur- 
ther contract  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  build  any  low-rent  Federal 
housing  units  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  vote  of  the  people  was  as  follows: 
"No."  387,343;  "Yes,"  258,718,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  128.625  of  "no"  votes  over  "yes" 
votes. 

In  order  to  further  remove  any  doubt 
that  the  people  knew  exactly  what  they 
were  voting  upon,  under  the  California 
Election  Code,  it  is  permitted  to  include 
in  the  sample  ballot  to  each  voter  on  any 
proposition  submitted  to  the  people  to 
vote  upon  a  statement  from  the  pro- 
ponents urging  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion and  a  statement  from  the  opponents 
urging  opposition  to  the  proposition. 

The  following  is  the  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  by  the  opponents  to 
public  housing: 

Dojr*r  Pat  SoaacBODT  Elsk's  Rknt,  Vot«  "Vo" 
oir  PBOPOsmoN  B 

On  June  8  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  are 
to  decide  whether  they  want  to  saddle  them- 
selves with  the  socialized  public-housing 
scheme  rejected  and  canceled  by  their  city 
coxincll  December  28,  1961. 


Proposition  B  Is  the  name  of  th«  meas- 
ure that  would  force  upon  the  taxpayers  at 
least  a  $205,000,000  burden  to  build  10.000 
Government-owned  and  operated  housing 
units. 

Everybody  known  we  are  an  overtaxed 
Nation  already.  If  we  are  going  to  spend 
this  kind  of  money,  Jiut  where  do  we  get  it? 
At  a  time  when  the  most  patriotic  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  save  Government  money,  is  It 
Justifiable  to  spend  hundreds  of  miUlons  for 
publlc-hoiulng  projects?  You  not  only  are 
asked  to  spend  tax  money  to  btiUd  public 
housing,  but  then  you  must  help  pay  the 
rent  of  the  families  living  in  them  for  the 
next  40  years. 

Here  are  the  fact); 

1.  Public  housing  Is  pure  soclaUsm:  The 
Government  would  own  the  land,  build  the 
ixnits,  collect  the  rent,  select  tiie  favored 
tenants,  decide  hc>w  mvKh  or  how  lltUs 
rent  the  tenants  pay.  and  decide  how  much 
of  the  rent  you  must  pay  In  tax  subsidy. 
That  Is  socialism,  pure  and  simple. 

2.  It  will  Increase  taxes  by  hundreds  of 
millions:  The  city  housing  authority  at- 
flcal  estimate,  as  of  August  15.  1951.  set  the 
total  cost  of  $306,000,000.  Now  there  U  an 
election  coming,  so  city  housing  authority 
has  revised  the  flg\ire  downward.  Nonethe- 
less, here  are  some  of  the  figures  Involved: 

They  want  $110,000,000  for  land  and  con- 
struction. 

They  want  $63,9ee.000  for  Interest  to  bond- 
holders. 

They  want  $124,820,000  for  the  40-ysar 
expense  of  their  bureau. 

They  want  $67,274,000  subsidy  from  Los 
Angeles    (tax  exemption). 

They  want  $137,856,000  Federal  subsidy 
to  cow  operation  losses. 

(All  figures  are  those  of  the  housing  au- 
thority published  Augxist  16,  1951). 

3.  These  projecU  will  not  clear  slums:  All 
Ot  us  hate  slum* — so  the  public-housing 
bureaucrats  advertise  their  program  as  ulum 
clearance.  Yet  only  a  few  of  the  10.000 
units  would  actually  replxM:e  substandard 
dwellings.  These  11  new  projects  would  be 
built  on  that  avertiges  80-percent  vacant. 

4.  Slum  clearance  under  way  without  pub- 
lic housing:  The  city  department  of  build- 
ing and  safety  reftorts  that  approximately 
S.500  substandard  dwelling  units  can  be 
rehabilitated  anniuilly  under  present  condi- 
tions by  proper  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Last  year  3,500  units  were  so  rehabilitated  at 
the  owners'  expense.  With  only  10  new 
Inspectors  and  3  other  new  employees,  the 
department  plans  to  initiate  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  eliminate  substandard 
dwelling  units  at  a  trifling  inspection  cost, 
compared  with  the  untold  millions  which 
public-housing  projects  would  devour. 

5.  Adoption  of  this  program  would  fur- 
ther entrench  a  dangerous  biu-eaucracy:  Tlie 
city  housing  authority  at  present  operates 
some  10,000  units  as  landlord  of  45.000  ten- 
ants and  maintains  more  than  500  em- 
ployees, "nils  bTireaucratle  empire  would 
Instantly  double  if  proposition  B  passes.  Yet 
the  dty  housing  authority  is  under  no  di- 
rect control  by  Congress,  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  board  of  supervisors  or  the 
city  councU.  The  city  housing  authority 
telU  you  and  your  representatives  where  to 
get  off.  It  sued.  In  the  courts,  to  prevent 
the  people  from  voting  on  proposition  B. 
In  every  country  where  public  housing  was 
allowed  a  good  start,  public  housing  ended 
up  by  taking  over  all  housing. 

6.  Public  housing  breeds  crime  and  other 
social  evUs:  Chief  of  Polios  W.  H.  Parker 
wrote  to  SamtMl  Leask.  Jr.,  city  adminis- 
trative officer: 

"A  high  percent  of  delinquents  In  this 
area  reside  in  public-hoiislng  projects.  It 
Is  estimated  by  the  division  that  40  percent 
of  the  total  juvenile  investigation  time  In 
HoUenbeck  division  is  spent  In  public-hous- 
ing   projects.     By    contrast,    the    Wyvem- 


wood  private- housing  project  shows  no  ar- 
restees residing  In  the  project,  and  the  slum 
area  known  as  The  Flats  also  reflects  a 
lower  number  of  resident  delinquents." 
Calls  per  polics  oar  are  higher  from  publle- 
houslng  projects,  tbs  chief  sahL 

Police  calls  per  1. 000  population  for 
November  1961.  were  as  follows:  Prtvats 
hooslng  project  (Wyvemwood).  OM;  teia- 
porary  housing.  0.76;  Flats  (slum  arsa), 
7.0:  public  housing  project,  18.75: 

We  find  permanent  public  housing  piojeeta 
reflecting  almost  twice  as  much  crlnM  ss  an 
adjoining  slum  area,  and  16  times  more  than 
Wyremwood,  an  adjoining  private  bousing 
project. 

7.  CaneellaUon  of  these  projects  is  legal, 
moral,  and  financlaUy  practical:  The  dty 
council  canceled  the  housing  agreement  In 
compliance  with  Public  Law  1S7.  psssrd  by 
Congress  August  31.  19il.  granUng  horns- 
rule  powers  to  tbs  governing  bodies  of  Los 
Angeles  and  other  cities  to  cancel  pubUe 
housing  agreenaents.  Ws  have  no  sacrsd  duty 
to  maintain  a  oontract  to  spend  monsy.  par- 
tteularly  when  Congress  set  up  tbs  procedura 
for  cancellation. 

Public  housing  proponents  contend  *h^ 
dty  will  loss  money  by  sbandonlng  the  proj- 
ect. Tbs  city  housing  aiitbority  has  in- 
vested some  $18,900,000,  of  wlilch  tOjOOOjOOO 
went  for  land.  This  land  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit  on  today's  market,  which  wlU  gu^ 
antee  recovery  of  the  $9,000,000.  and  con- 
ceivably could  recover  naoneys  spent  by  the 
housing  authority  for  salaries  and  othsr  ex- 
penses. The  legal  procedure  Is  to  get  an  out- 
side appraisal,  which  would  constitute  ths 
minimum  acceptable  bid  and  then  sell  the 
land  in  open  auction. 

a  This  scheme  does  not  provide  low-rent 
housing  for  the  poor:  The  lowest  Incoxns 
families  generally  are  not  accepted  in  pubtla 
housing.  Pamlllcs  receiving  allotmenu  mrm 
almost  uuifornUy  sxduded.  In  practice,  only 
families  with  stCMly  jobs  are  admlttad. 
liiaurlce  Saeta  of  the  housing  commission  on 
February  12.  1961.  put  It  in  writing  tha$ 
out  of  10.123  families,  only  29  percent  were 
required  to  iiave  a  minimum  income  to 
live  in  public  hoiising.  The  dty  admlnlstnu 
tive  officer  reported  that  23  percent  of  tb« 
familial  earned  from  $3,000  to  $4,190  a  year. 
A  later  survey,  Umited  to  Rodger  Young  VU- 
lage.  showed  nine  families  earned  better  than 
$000  per  month.  Yet  thousands  ot  other 
Los  Angeles  families  with  identical  inponMa 
sre  required  to  help  pay  the  i«nt  of  tta« 
favorites  of  the  housing  authority. 

9.  Thirty-four  height-limit  buUdln^t  ata 
planned:  Concrete  and  steel  bulldingi  ig 
stories  high  are  Induded  in  the  housing  au- 
thority plans  for  Rose  Hills  and  other  areas. 
This  is  what  the  social  planners  conceive 
to  be  Ideal  housing  for  famiUes.  Packed  Into 
these  "tenement  towers'  wlU  be  approxl- 
matdy  16,000  men.  women,  and  children 
needing  playgrounds,  schools,  sewers,  polio* 
and  fire  protection,  garbage  collecUon  and 
elevator  service — ail  at  yoiur  expense. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  explain  Just  why 
conrrete  and  steel  construction  should  be 
provided  at  public  expense  by  taxpayers  who 
themselves  live  in  frame  and  stucco  housss. 

10.  We  do  not  need  10,000  new  uniU:  Sur- 
veys show  a  vacancy  factor  of  up  to  8  per- 
cent in  Um  Angeles.  There  is  more  hoxis- 
ing  available  today  than  In  1940.  a  year  q< 
surplus.  Analysis  of  the  1950  census  shows 
that  we  have  more  low-rent  dwellings  than 
there  are  low-Income  families.  One-fifth  of 
otir  dtlsens  live  in  dwellings  renting  for  less 
than  $30.  and  two-fifths  of  them  live  In 
dwellings  renting  for  less  than  $40.  Haif  of 
them  pay  rent  of  $43  or  less. 

The  history  of  public  housing  Is  thst  tt  is 
socialistic.  It  Imposes  huge  tax  bttrdens  on 
the  people,  it  does  not  clear  slums,  it  grad- 
ually displaces  the  private  home.  It  «n- 
trenchcs  dangerous  bureaucracies  in  power. 
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it  breeds  crime  and  social  evils,  and  It  de- 
stroys the  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  msMle 
America  great. 

It  has  been  proved  that  we  have  no  need 
for  such  a  program  at  the  present  time  when 
we  have  a  bou&lng  surplus  and  also  have  a 
successful  program  of  slum  clearance  through 
rehabilitation  of  substandard  dwellings  at 
owners'  expense  by  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  and  codes. 

Proponents  of  public  housing  are  attempt- 
ing to  misrepresent  the  facts  and  mislead  ths 
public  through  emotional  propaganda  meth- 
ods. Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  add  a  $205,000,000  social- 
ist hotising  program  to  the  fires  of  inflation 
and  soaring  taxes  in  the  critical  year  of  1952. 
Vote  "no"  on  proposition  "B." 
Issued  by: 

Frederick  C.  Dockweller.  James  L.  Beebe; 

J.  P.   Bradley:   Rupwt  Hughes:    Mrs. 

Leiland  Atherton  Iriah;  Mrs.  Justus  A. 

Klrby;  Mrs.  James  K.  Lytic;  Russell  W. 

Starr.    M.    D.;    B«v.    Jesse    Randolph 

Kellems,  D.  D. 

Here  Is  the  statement  suboiitted  by  the 
proponents  of  the  proposition: 
Do  Mot  Bs  Foolxd  Imto  a  $1310,000,000  Tas 

iNCaCASS 

Housing  proposition  B  Is  deliberately 
worded  to  mislead  you.  Actually,  a  "yes" 
vote  coeta  you  nothing:  a  "no"  vote  wUi  boost 
your  tax  rate  considerably. 

Proposition  B  reads:  "Shall  Initiation  or 
relnstltutlon  of  a  low-rent  public  housing 
project  •  •  •  be  adopted?"  thus  lead- 
ing you  to  believe  that  you  are  merely  voting 
on  whether  or  not  to  begin  a  new  public- 
housing  program. 

This  is  not  the  fact:  The  low-rent,  slum- 
clearance  bousing  program  was  begun  2% 
year*  sgo.  Land  has  be^n  acquired,  some  of 
tt  utider  condemnation  procecKUngs;  families 
have  been  rerncved;  a  great  many  slum 
structures  have  been  destroyed:  approxi- 
mately $iS.(X)0.000  has  been  spent — none  of 
it  city  funds.  Ths  program  has  cost  you 
nothing  to  date. 

If  you  vote  "yes"  on  proposition  B — If  the 
program  Is  allowed  to  proceed  in  a  normal 
manner— it  will  continue  to  cost  you  noth- 
ing. 

If  you  vote  "no,"  all  action  on  the  program 
will  cease  and  ths  Federal  Government  wiU 
Immediately  institute  suit  to  get  its  money 
back.  It  will  cost  you.  as  a  local  taxpayer, 
$18,000,000  added  to  your  property  taxes 
and /or  your  city  sales  taxes. 

There  Is  no  qusstion  that  the  dty  will  be 
liable  for  full  damages  under  Its  breach  of 
contract.  Kven  those  oppoeed  to  pubilo 
bousing  have  conceded  that. 

There  is  likewise  no  doubt  that  the  mls- 
leadlns  wording  of  the  ballot  question  is  de- 
Uberate.  When  tue  resolution  to  put  the 
matter  on  the  ballot  was  before  the  city 
council,  Coundlman  Timberlake,  speaking 
for  the  seven  councllmen  who  voted  against 
breaching  the  contract,  asked  that  the  propo- 
sition be  presented  to  the  voters  In  its  true 
light :  That  It  l)e  in  the  form  of  a  bond  issue, 
repaying  the  Federal  Government  the  money 
that  had  aires  dy  t>een  spent. 

This  honest  suggestion  was  shouted  down. 
Indeed,  one  councilman  openly  stated:  "We 
can't  put  it  on  like  that.  The  people  would 
never  vote  for  a  bond  issue." 

But  that  is  what  you  are  voting  on.  You 
are  voting  on  whether  or  not  to  sseees  yoxir- 
self  $13,000,000  in  order  that  the  dty  may 
breach  a  leghlly  binding  contract— some- 
thing no  reputable  businessman  woiild 
dream  of  doing.  . 

Do  not  be  misled  by  loose  talk  that  the  dty 
can  sell  the  land  and  recover  the  money  it 
will  lose.  The  dty  cannot  sell  the  land. 
Land  that  has  been  assembled  for  a  pubUo 
purpose,  hy  condemnation  and  under  threat 
of  condemnation,  cannot  t>e  sold  to  private 


speculators  for  a  private  profit.  No  court 
would  allow  that.  And  while  litigation  over 
the  disposal  of  the  land  stretches  out  for 
years,  you  will  pay  the  $13.000,(X)0. 

Do  not  be  confused:  The  slum-clearance, 
low-rent  housing  program  does  not  compete 
with     legitimate     private     btislness.       Ths 
people  cared  for  in  public  housing  are  too 
poor  to  afford  decent  acconunodations  offered 
by  private  landlords.    The  program  wiU  cost 
you  nothing  for  the  off-site  costs  provided 
by  the  city  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
first  year's  taxes  from  the  new  program.    And 
slum  clearance  will  mean  lower  taxes  for  you. 
Remember  a  "yes"  vote  costs  you  nothing 
and  dears  your  dty's  sliuns;   a  "no"  vote 
costs  you  $13,000,000 — for  the  privilege  of 
denying  homes  to  poor  families. 
Vote  "yes"  on  proposition  B. 
W.  J.  Bassztt. 
Secretary-Treasurer,   Lo$   Angelet 
Central  Labor  Council.  AFL. 
OsoBOK  A.  BxAVXBS.  Jr.. 
Prettdent.     Lom     Angeles     Urban 

Albibt   T.   LoNcxroao, 
Eecretary -Treasurer,   Greater   Los 
Angeles  CIO  Council. 
Wnjjtxo  McCasland, 
Commander,  Los  Angeles  County 
Council,    Veterans    of    Foreign 
Wars. 

T^th  the  above  Information,  every 
voter  was  well  informed  as  to  just  what 
he  was  voting  on  and  the  results  of  the 
election  indicate  that  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  definitely  do  not  want 
any  Federal  low  cost  housing  projects 
subsidized  with  Federal  funds  built  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  third  largest  city 
in  the  United  States,  and  if  public  hous- 
ing is  needed  anywhere  in  the  Nation,  Los 
Angeles  with  its  great  increase  in  popu- 
lation, the  greatest  of  any  large  city  in 
the  Nation  since  the  1940  census,  is  the 
type  of  city  that  would  need  it,  but  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  defi- 
nitely said  "No"  they  do  not  want  it 

The  following  is  a  statement  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  wiiich  indicates  that, 
the  vote  by  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  on  public  housing  on  Jime 
3,  was  of  Nation-wide  Interest: 

Cm  or  UmrxD  States  on  Votb 

For  some  weeks  It  has  been  conceded  that 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation,  as  far  as  the  future 
of  public  hotising  is  concerned,  vrould  be  on 
Loe  Angeles  yesterday  as  it  voted  upon  the 
highly  controversial  issue.  Predictions  have 
been  made  that  the  further  development  of 
subsidized  bousing  schemes  throughout  the 
country  would  probably  be  vitally  affected 
by  the  verdict  of  the  voters  here. 

Dissension  began  after  the  dty  council 
voted  unanimously  on  August  8,  1949.  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  the  Federally 
sponsored  dty  housing  authority  for  con- 
struction of  the  10.000  units.  This  agree- 
ment was  represented  to  be  a  cooperation 
agreement. 

Attached  to  the  ordinance  approving  the 
contact  was  an  emergency  clause  which 
made  it  effective  immediately.  There  was  no 
move  to  submit  the  action  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  and  there  were  no  public  hearings 
held  regarding  the  move. 

Following  a  rising  tide  of  opposition,  the 
dty  council  last  December  36  voted  8  to  7 
to  cancel  the  contracts  after  a  bitter  and 
stormy  parliamentary  battle. 

Following  the  vote  on  Jime  3.  several 
civic  leaders  and  city  councllmen  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  to  what  the  vote 


of  the  people  Indicated.    I  submit  here- 
with some  of  these  public  statements: 

City  councllmen  and  civic  leaders  who 
were  in  the  forefront  of  the  hotly  contro- 
versial battle  to  depeat  proposition  B,  the 
public-housing  scheme,  last  night  were 
unanimous  in  their  acclaim  of  the  vote  re- 
pudiating the  Federal  project. 

Harold  A.  Henry,  president  of  the  dty 
cotmcil  and  a  leader  In  opposing  the  scheme, 
led  the  parade  of  comment  with: 

"On  the  basis  of  returns  up  to  this  hour. 
It  appears  that  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
have  rejected  the  proposed  federally  sulisl- 
diced  housing  program. 

VntOICT  C0NCLU8IV1 

"The  city  coxmcU  submitted  this  question 
to  the  people  for  decision  in  accordance  with 
State  law.  The  verdict  by  the  voters  should 
be  conclusive  and  no  oflldal  or  Govern- 
ment bureau  shotild  attempt  to  nullify  It 
or  set  it  aside. 

It  represents  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
city  council  in  halting  this  program  and 
moving  to  solve  the  problem  In  the  Ameri- 
can way  under  our  free-enterprise  system.** 

COWSTDCaSP  MAMSATS 

Other  comments  on  the  proposition's  de- 
feat included: 

City  Councilman  John  C.  Holland:  **rhe 
people  have  weighed  Government-owned 
and  operated  public  housing  and  found  it 
wanting.  I  consider  this  vote  a  mandate 
to  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  to  move 
fuU  speed  ahead  in  the  slum-clearance  pro- 
gram proposed  as  a  substitute  for  ttie 
public-housing  scheme." 

City  Councilman  Charles  Naarro:  "Mmjar 
Bowron  has  been  saying  that  no  matter 
which  way  the  vote  turned  out,  he  would 
personally  go  to  Washington  and  negotiate 
a  settlement  with  the  Federal  Ooverxunent. 
The  mayor  lias  been  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  public  housing  and  I  for  one 
believe  that  the  dty  council  should  partici- 
pate in  negotiating  for  the  people." 

WANTS  COTTNCtt  ACTIOW 

"The  majority  members  of  the  councU  are 
the  ones  who  fought  to  save  the  city  from 
this  mess  and  we  ta^e  it  for  {^ranted  that  the 
mayor  would  not  think  of  any  such  trip  to 
Washington  without  at  least  two  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  council  participat- 
ing in  it." 

Attwney  James  L.  Beebe.  civic  leader  who 
moderated  the  antipublic  hotising  confer- 
ences at  the  chamber  of  commerce:  "De- 
termination has  lieen  expressed  by  the  peo- 
ple to  l>ack  their  city  councU  in  its  cancel- 
lation of  the  10,000-unlt  federally  subsidized 
public  housing  project.  It  now  becomes  the 
duty  of  Mayor  Bowron  and  every  city  cotin- 
cllman  and  the  city  hoiislng  authority  to 
execute  this  mandate  of  the  people.  The 
way  Is  now  clear  for  tht  renegotiation  of 
this  contract  to  the  end  of  its  total  abandon- 
sMnt." 

CONGBxaS  ACTIOIf  tTSCED 

Donald  B.  Ayers,  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Realty  Board:  "U  the  public  housing 
bureaucracy  refuses  to  accept  the  mandate 
of  the  people.  Congress  should  take  immedi- 
ate action  which  will  protect  the  rights  and 
wishes  of  local  communities.  The  voters  of 
Los  Angeles  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
opposition  to  this  costly  and  sociallstio 
scheme  administered  by  ucontrolled  biu*eau- 
crats.  The  Loe  Angeles  Realty  Board  pledges 
its  full  support  to  the  program  now  luder 
way  by  the  building  and  safety  and  health 
departments  of  the  city  to  rehabUltate  slum 
and  substandard  dwellings." 

Attorney  Frederick  C.  Dockweiler,  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  against  socialist  hous- 
ing: "It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  mayor, 
city  council,  city  housing  authority  and  the 
public  housing  administration  in  Washing* 
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tan  to  «aaeiite  the  win  at  the  peopie  by  ne« 
gotlAttng  the  abandonment  of  this  project. 
It  becomes  also  the  duty  of  the  proper  city 
agencies  to  proceed  with  the  slum  clearance 
program  announced  last  week  by  the  de- 
partment of  building  and  safety.  The  com- 
mittee against  socialist  housing  jiledges  Ita 
continued  efforts  for  slum  clearance  by  pri- 
vate enterprise." 

I  also  submit  herewith  an  article  from 
a  recent  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  which  is  an  excellent  review  on 
whole  controversial  issxie: 


Lo0  Ak(sx.xs  VoTxas  Sfikx  PuBUC-Boosara 

PXOGKAM 

(By  Klmmls  Hendrlck) 

Los  Amgxi.cs. — By  popular  vote  the  people 
at  this  city  overwhelmingly  have  repudiated 
their  most  ambltloiis  public-housing  pro- 
gram. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Los 
Angeles  turns  Its  back  forever  on  public 
housing.  But  It  does  mean  that  one  of  the 
country's  largest,  and  perhaps  Its  fastest- 
growing  dty,  emphatically  has  reopened  the 
debate  on  the  concept's  essential  merits. 

Before  the  question  was  voted  on  here,  It 
had  been  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
awaited  declsltm  by  that  court,  not  the  vot- 
ing, will  settle  at  least  the  Immediate  lasue. 

njBvnf  aim  ansovio 

Tlutt  lse\ie  Is  the  right  of  the  city  council 
to  cancel  a  cooperation  agreement  It  signed 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Housing  Authority  In 
1049. 

On  that  agreement  the  authority  proceeded 
to  obtain  Federal  financing  for  a  $110,000,000 
buMOng  program.  So  far,  11  sites  have  been 
approved,  obtained,  and  cleared. 

Should  the  program  be  stopped,  it  woold 
leave  the  housing  authority  operating  other 
projects  which  it  has  developed  sinee  early 
In  WorM  War  II  and  against  which  no  ob* 
jeettona  currently  have  been  voiced. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  1040  cooperation  agreement  is  a 
binding  contract  which  the  city  council  can- 
not cancel.  Its  status  therefore  Is  In  sx^s- 
penalon  pending  a  ruling  by  the  Nation's 
highest  trlbimal. 

PubUc-hoiising  opponents  say  the  latter 
oould  be  Influenced  by  the  Los  Angeles  vote. 

xxpULNATiONS  omazD 

Whatever  happens,  Los  Angeles  long  will 
be  looked  upon  by  students  of  political 
science  as  a  fascinating  study  in  what  makes 
a  city  adopt  a  program  enthusiastically  and 
then  repudiate  It  vigorously  a  bare  6  years 
later. 

One  obvious  explanation  is  that  the  1949 
action  by  the  city  council  did  not  reflect  the 
people's  attitude  toward  public  housing. 

But  sudi  an  explanation  calls  attention  to 
noBaerous  others.  One  Is  the  determination 
wttb  which  the  whole  public-bousing  con- 
cept has  been  lately  attacked  by  a  national 
real-estate  lobby.  It  became  evident  last 
year  that  Lob  Ajagelea  was  to  be  made  the 
country's  most  significant  battleground  for 
tbim  offensive. 

Although  the  program  was  adopted  on  the 
national  level  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Roaatr  A.  Tatt,  Republican,  of  Oliio, 
who  called  It  an  essential  subsidy  to  free 
enterprise.  Los  Angeles  critics  characterize  It 
precisely  to  the  contrary. 

VrmC   PUBLICRT  SMPLOTSD 

Tbey  used  every  available  meazis  of  publici- 
ty for  calling  It  a  socialistic  burden  on  tax- 
payers, and  sought  to  Identify  it  in  public 
thought  with  corrupt  bureaucracy,  and  even 
communism. 

Advocates  fciuid  it  difficult,  or  apparently 
Impossible,  to  convince  the  public  that  low- 
rent  public  housing  is  a  cure  for  slums  and 
for  the  huge  tax  burden  Imposed  by  elvun 
conditions. 


It  Is  argtwd  here  that  opposition  to  tha 
city  houaing  authority's  newest  and  biggest 
program  developed  at  about  the  time  the  pri- 
vate real-estate  industry  began  to  sense  the 
end  of  the  postwar  building  boom. 

This  could  mean  It  would  have  to  face 
pubUc-flnanoed  competition  at  the  km-rent 
level. 

The  view  was  expressed  that  private  en- 
terprise ought  to  do  the  whole  slum-clear- 
ance Job.  Many  who  supported  the  publle- 
hoxifilng  program  In  the  recent  election.  In- 
cluding Mayor  Pletctier  Bowron.  iiave  said 
this  would  be  the  Ideal  answer. 

Like  Senator  Taft,  however,  they  came  to 
feet  that  this  was  neither  a  likely  nor  a 
feasible  cotirse. 

AJaxMuicxirr  boocbt 

One  upshot  of  the  heavy  local  controversy 
over  the  question  has  been  agreement  by  the 
city  council,  the  mayor,  and  various  city 
departments  that  Los  Angeles  can  effect 
much  slum  clearance  by  strict  enforcement 
of  safety  and  ipnttatlon  laws. 

Another  Is  the  indication  that  the  legis- 
lature win  be  JLsked  to  amend  its  act  con- 
stituting bousing  authorities  to  make  them 
mcH-e  responsive  to  local  policy  and  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  felt  that  the  Los  Angeles  Housing  Au- 
thority's determined  Insistence  on  its  virtual 
autonomy,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
explains  Uie  opposition  to  it  that  developed 
in  the  city  council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  results 
of  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  city  of 
U»  Angeles  on  the  highly  controversial 
question  of  Federal  low-coet  public  hous- 
ing should  be  very  revealing  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
should  serve  as  a  guide  to  them  In  thdr 
future  considerations  on  this  controver- 
sial subject 
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IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  26.  1952 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  country  a 
new  discovery  for  the  utilization  of  ba- 
gasse for  making  newsprint. 

I  am  sure  this  announcement  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  country,  for  If  the 
new  process  attains  the  predictions  made 
it  will  alleviate  the  newsprint  shortage 
and  1011  be  a  means  of  relieving  our  de- 
pendency on  foreign  sources  for  this  im- 
portant product. 

The  following  news  release  gives  more 
detailed  Information  with  respect  to  this 
new  discovery,  as  follows: 
{Prom  the  Tlmes-Plcayune  of  June  6.  1853] 
New  Pxocess  or  Nxwspaiirr  Fbom  Bagamb  Is 

RxpoaxKo— Vauts  Ammouwcucxmt  Is  Sxc- 

oxs  Racxirr  Stxp 

A  process  by  which  "high-grade  newsprint" 
is  produced  from  whole  sugar  cane  bagasse 
has  been  reportedly  developed  by  the  Vallte 
Corp.,  of  New  Orleans  and  Lockport. 

Will  J.  Glbbens.  Jr.,  president  of  Vallte. 
and  of  Valentine  Sugars,  Inc.,  an  affiliated 
company,     announced      the     development 


Thursday,  and  said  that  engineering  reporta 
IxuUeate  the  feasibility  of  industrial  produc- 
tion. 

However,  Olbbens  said,  no  announcement 
"as  to  specific  plans  for  manufactiirlng  ex- 
ploitation of  the  newly  announced  newsprint 
and  bleached -paper  products  la  ready  for 
release  at  this  time." 

The  newsprint  from  bagasse.  Olbbens  said. 
culminates  la  years  of  intensive  technical 
investigation  and  laboratory  development  of 
an  Idea  bom  in  New  Orleans  in  1930. 

He  said  that  samples  of  the  flne-ftnlah 
newsprint-type  white  paper  hmm  been  dis- 
tributed this  week  to  leading  eltlaens  and 
several  Louisiana  sugar-belt  newspapers  for 
printing  tests  on  variolas  types  of  presses  used 
in  the  area. 

The  paper,  Olbbens  said,  contains  100  per- 
cent whole  bagasse,  'nncluding  all  pith,  and 
noUble  for  total  absence  of  clay  filler." 

sacojto  raocxaa 

The  Vallte  announcement  was  the  second 
dealing  with  newsprint  from  bi^aaas  In  re- 
cent weeks.  On  May  17,  the  Savannah  Morn- 
ing Mews  printed  part  of  sn  edition  on  paper 
made  from  sugar-cane  waste  under  a  process 
developed  by  Joaquin  de  la  Bosa. 

Both  announcementa  came  on  the  heels  of 
declarations  of  Canadian  newsprint  produc- 
ers of  sddltlonal  price  increaasa. 

"Satisfactory  manufacture  of  bleached 
paper  and  cellulose  products  from  hegssse 
should  make  possible  volume  usage  by  an 
established  Industry  of  great  tnnni^w  oi 
a  waste  agricultural  material  which  presents 
a  disposal  problem  each  year  in  the  sugar 
belt  as  a  result  at  the  grinding  of  sugw 
cane,"  said  Olbbena. 

"The  establishment  of  a  paper  mill  enter- 
prise using  bagasse  In  Louisiana  would  help 
adUeve  newsprint  independence  of  foreign 
suppliers  and  a  new  and  profitable  Industry 
for  the  SUte." 

Olbbens  said  that  under  the  Vallte  proe- 
wa.  book,  bond,  coated,  and  otlier  typca  of 
wiilte  papers  and  oeUulose  producu  can  atao 
be  made  from  pith  containing  whole  Im^ 
gs — 


nr  lese 

Olbbens  said  that  reaearch  into  process- 
ing of  bagasse  for  various  commercial  usas 
was  started  in  1936  by  the  Ute  John  W  Jaj. 
of  New  Orleans,  and  his  partners  in  Valen- 
tine Sugars,  Inc.— the  late  Prank  L.  Barker 
and  Samuel  I.  Jay  and  Olbbena. 

Valentine  Sugars  became  the  first  licensee 
of  public  service  patents  developed  for  ba- 
gasse by  Oovemment  research  at  Madison. 
Wis.,  and  Ames,  Iowa.  One  of  the  Govern- 
ment scientists  was  T.  R.  McElhlnney.  wlxo 
later  became  tecimlcal  director  of  the  newly 
created  Vallte  division  of  Valentine. 

Glbbens  said  that  Vallte  never  operated 
tmder  the  license  as  McXminney  developed 
new  and  Improved  processes  at  Lockport  for 
indtistrlally  valuable  acmlthermostetlng 
plastics  resins. 

Valiu  took  out  th»  firsts  its  own  United 
States  and  foreign  patents  on  tlie  new  reain 
produce.  Research  into  hngsssc  paper  poa- 
slbilitles  resulted  from  VaUte's  use  of  the 
crushed  cane  residue  as  a  filler  for  Its  ba- 
gasse resins  in  tlM  production  of  plaatio 
molding  compounds. 

Glbbens  said  that  unbleached  ptilp  for 
corrugating  paper  and  slmUar  products  be- 
c*™«  »  n«w  Vallte  research  project.  Pulp- 
ing processes  were  developed  which  gave 
blgix  yields  of  pulp  per  ton  of  bagasse,  he 
said.  Later,  methods  were  devised  to  ex- 
tend the  basic  pulping  ecojiomles  into  the 
bleached  pulp  and  white  paper  field. 

VaUte  is  operaung  a  new  research  labora* 
tory  at  1001  Charbonnet.  Executive  offloes  of 
tl»e  corporation  are  in  the  Whitney  BuUding. 
and  the  mantifacturing  facilities  are  at 
Lockport. 

OlOcers  of  Vallte  Include  Glbbens  and  Mc- 
nhlnney,  who  Is  also  a  vice  president;  W.  J. 
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Abk>ss,  executive  vice  president;  Thomas  M. 
Barker  and  John  B.  MoUtor.  vice  presidents; 
and  Lester  C.  Gerard,  secretary-treasurer. 
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THE 


or  OBLAWAaS 

SENATE  OP  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  9. 1952 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanuous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Kiss]  at  the  National  Press 
Club  of  Wasliington  on  Thursday,  June  5. 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoai). 
as  follows: 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  have  the  oppor- 
ttinity  to  speak  to  you.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  you  are  here.  In  fact,  as  I 
reallae  what'u  going  on  in  Abilene  at  this 
time,  I  am  araaaed  that  you  are  tier*. 

A  lot  of  newspapermen  are  out  there. 
I  understand  an  additional  special  train  was 
required  to  curry  the  overfiow.  I  think  they 
dlscrlmlnsted  against  the  newspapermen. 
They  had  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  I  think 
each  reporter  felt  that  if  he  could  get  Ike 
to  answer  one  pointed  question,  be  might 
thereby  win  a  Pulltcer  prize. 

It  Is  not  impossible  ttiat  such  an  oppor- 
tu'  Ity  is  available  here.  If  the  elements 
are  present  which  I  think  exist;  If  ■  events 
develop  as  I  think  they  might,  and  if  some 
bold  reporter  were  to  write  the  story  as  it 
may  easily  hsppen.  I  dont  ttilnk  he  could 
miss  a  Pulitzer  prise. 

I  was  out  in  California  the  other  day.  I 
bad  the  opporttinity  of  visiting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  ttM  delegations  pledged  to 
Brown  and  KxTsuvia.  I  told  them  how  glad 
I  was  to  see  them  and  explained  to  them 
that  I  am  devoting  my  time  prlmarUy  to  two 
objectives:  one,  to  become  the  first  choice 
of  as  many  delegates  as  possible,  and  then, 
to  become  the  second  choice  of  as  many  more 
as  possible. 

I  told  both  groups  how  much  I  thought  of 
them,  wliat  fine  people  I  knew  they  were. 
However.  I  advised  tliem  I  knew  one  group 
would  be  keenly  disappointed  Tuesdsy,  June 
8.  I  was  equally  frank  to  tell  them  of  my 
conviction  that  the  other  group  would  be 
just  as  disappointed  at  Chicago. 

I  sasursd  them,  however,  Uut  I  woidd  be 
there  to  bold  their  hand  in  their  hour  of  dla- 
appointment,  and  comfort  them  in  their 
sorrow.  I  advised  them  that  I  hoped  thereby 
to  be  accepted  as  their  warm  friend,  where- 
upon ther  could  be  nearly  as  happy  winning 
with  me  as  their  second  choice  as  they  would 
have  been  had  tbey  succeeded  in  nominating 
their  first  choice. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  going  to 
be  so  many  of  the  delegates  disappointed  by 
the  failure  of  their  first  choice,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  procedure  not  only  has  a  lot 
of  merit,  but  it  Just  might  make  me  the 
second  choice  of  enough  delegates  to  get 
the  nomination. 

Of  course,  if  I  were  not  a  confirmed  op- 
timist, the  unanimity  of  opinion  expressed 
by  reporters,  to  the  effect  that  I  have  no 
chance  to  win.  might  discourage  me.  How- 
ever, I  take  great  confort  in  the  knowledge 
tiiat  in  the  past  such  forecasts  have  not  al- 
ways been  entirely  acctirate. 

In  1930,  predictors  told  us  tliat  Booaevelt 
couldnt  win.  that  Landon  cotildn't  loM.  and 


thereby  the  tale  of  the  Literary  Digest  and  Its 
poll  was  told.  In  1944,  Truman's  chances  to 
be  nominated  t(x  Vice  President  were  said  to 
be  so  scant  as  to  be  almost  nonexistent. 
Then,  in  1948 — well,  I  wont  go  into  that. 

Prankly,  when  I  analyze  my  own  chances 
and  cotint  the  specific  votes  now  pledged  to 
me,  I  dont  know  how  I  can  win.  Tet  when 
I  analyze  all  the  otlier  candidates,  and  ap- 
praise their  chances,  and  recognize  the  solid 
opposition  against  them.  I  don't  see  how  X 
can  lose. 

Now.  I  am  going  to  make  this  sincere  ad- 
mission. I  don't  know  who  the  Democratic 
nominee  will  be.  but  I  have  been  arotind  re- 
porters and  conunentators  so  much  lately 
that  I  feel  a  prediction  coming  on.  So.  here 
it  is:  the  Democrstic  nominee  will  not  be 
either  of  those  candidates  currently  listed 
by  the  newspapers  as  the  three  top  runners. 

I  do  want  you  to  know  how  grateful  I  am 
to  you  for  one  little  courtesy  you  have  shown 
me  here  today,  i  haven't  seen  a  ooonskln 
cap  since  I  arrived.  In  the  last  few  months, 
I  have  reaUy  become  a  little  bit  allergic  to 
fur.  In  Washington,  It  was  mink.  In  Ne- 
braaka.  It  was  coonskln. 

As  a  young  man.  I  also  had  quite  a  little 
experience  hunting  coons,  and  here's  one 
thing  I  learned.  Around  the  first  of  April 
they  are  In  prime  condition.  Their  skins 
are  at  their  very  best,  but  boy,  oh  boy!  you 
should  see  how  ragged,  and  forlorn  they  look 
when  they  get  through  shedding  In  the 
latter  part  of  July. 

My  experience  in  Nebraska  reminded  me 
of  the  old  boy  in  western  Pennsylvania  who 
got  beat  for  sheriff.  He  summed  it  up  in 
theee  words: 

"I  campaigned  east;    I   campaigned  west — 
aU  over  the  Allegheny. 

I  Stuck  my  'fanny'  in  a  hornet's  nest— 
and  got  It  stung  a-plenty." 

However,  Nebraska  sure  was  a  lesson  to  me. 
PolltlcaUy.  I  found  out  that  you  can't  always 
beat  "nothing' "  with  "somethln'."  Jour- 
nalUtlcaily,  I  found  out  that  if  a  candidate 
wasn't  careful,  the  press  Jtist  might  persuade 
themselves  and  the  people  that  he  had  lost 
the  war,  when.  actuaUy.  he  hadn't  done 
any  worse  than  get  a  draw  in  the  first  skir- 
mish for  delegates. 

Now.  KxTAUvcB  beat  me  about  30,000  votes 
in  the  popularity  contest,  but  I  got  at  least 
twice  as  many  of  the  delegates  as  he  did. 
Whereupon,  reporters,  columnists,  and  edi- 
tors, with  but  few  exceptions,  announced 
that  he  had  eliminated  me  completely  from 
the  race  without  any  poasible  chance  for  me 
to  get  back  in. 

Then  came  Florida.  Dick  Russell  beat 
KxTAuviB  82.000  votes  in  the  popularity  con- 
test, and  got  four  times  ss  many  delegates 
as  KETAtTVEB  did.  Whereupon,  the  same 
group  of  joumallstfi  immediately  hailed  the 
results  as  a  "moral  victory"  for  Kxtauvix. 

It  reminded  me  of  how  even  good  reporters, 
reported  the  reports  of  careless  reporters.  In- 
stead of  reporting  the  facts  to  the  American 
people  about  the  Kerr  gas  bill.  Somebody 
who  should  have  known  better,  and  I  think 
did.  reported  that  the  bill  would  strip  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  of  some  of  the 
regulatory  power  it  had  exercised,  and  cost 
domestic  gas  consumers  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  per  year,  when  Just  the  opposite  of 
both  was  true. 

The  bill  dldnt  strip  the  FPC  of  any  regu- 
latoi7  power  It  bad  ever  used,  or  claimed 
to  have,  and  the  bill's  passage,  or  the  affir- 
mation of  its  principles,  was  the  only  way 
that  present  and  additional  consumers  could 
be  certain  of  ample  supplies  of  gas  at  con- 
tinuing reasonable  prices.  Yet,  the  original 
erroneoxis  report  was  reported  and  repeated 
by  other  reporters  until  both  they  and  tha 
people  accepted  the  errors  as  facts.  I  now 
remind  you  that  I  predicted  at  the  time 
that  unless  the  bUl  was  passed  or  its  prin- 
ciple applied  there  would  be  less  gas  and 


the  prices  higher.  That  prediction  has  be- 
come a  reality. 

That  experience  reminded  me  of  the  ser- 
geant who  was  responsible  for  firing  the 
retreat  gun  at  exactly  6  p.  m.  each  day.  The 
colonel  noticed  that  the  gtm  was  being  fired 
15  minutes  early.  He  called  the  sergeant 
In,  and  asked  him  why.  The  sergeant  as- 
stired  the  colonel  that  the  gun  was  being 
fired  on  the  dot  at  6  and  showed  the  colonel 
a  very  fine  watch  that  he  used  to  tell  the 
exact  time.  He  said  he  checked  his  wf.tch 
every  day  with  the  chronometer  in  the  Win- 
dow of  the  leading  Jeweler  in  the  town. 
On  investigation,  the  colonel  found  the 
Jeweler  knew  his  chronometer  was  accurate 
because  he  checked  it  every  day  with  the 
retreat  gun  at  the  Army  post. 

Now,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  read  a  column 
by  a  very  lovely  lady,  in  which  she  made 
the  following  statement:  "Senator  Keer  Is 
running  against  Hoover,  Senator  KsTAXJvrm 
agalnjt  sin.  Senator  McMaron  against  Stalin, 
and  Vice  President  BAaKLXT  is  running 
against  time.  But,  Governor  Stevenson  Is 
running  against  the  world  crisis  as  it  is 
today." 

For  some  reason,  this  lady  columnist  ig- 
nored my  good  friend.  Dick  Rcssell.  Or, 
perhaps,  her  intent  was  to  spare  the  charm- 
ing Senator.  Of  course,  lx>th  she  and  be 
are  single,  you  know. 

Now,  I  can't  speak  for  the  other  candi- 
dates mentioned  by  the  colunmlst,  but  I  do 
Itncw  that  not  only  the  I>mocratic  Party 
but  the  country  must  continue  to  run 
against  both  Hoover  and  Stalin.  If  we  are 
going  to -keep  prosperity,  we  must  keep  nm- 
hing  against  Hoover  and  wliat  he  stands 
for.  If  we  are  going  to  have  seciurity.  we 
must  keep  running  against  Stalin  and  what 
he  stands  for.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  Governor  Stevenson  and  his  ideas,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  if  we  can  continue  to 
win  against  Hoover  and  Stalin,  then  the 
world  crisis  wlU  take  care  of  itself. 

Of  course,  we  have  other  Democratic  can- 
didates today  than  thoee  Just  referred  ta 
Our  good  friend.  AvereU  Harriman,  has  gotten 
Into  the  race,  and  certainly  he  Is  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  I  know,  and  an  outstanding 
American.  Before  he  actually  announced,  he 
was  talking  with  a  group  of  associates  and 
asked  wiiat  they  thought  he  should  do  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination.  One  practical  fellow  advised 
him  that  he  should  first  become  acquainted 
with  the  Democrats  and  assure  them  of  ills 
democracy. 

In  doing  this,  he  was  making  a  speech  to 
one  such  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 
he  invited  questions.  He  was  asked,  "Mr. 
Harriman,  what  Is  your  position  vrith  refer- 
ence to  the  precinct  groups?"  After  a  mo- 
ment of  serious  deliberation,  Averell  replied: 
"I  tiilnk  they  are  entitled  to  a  lot  of  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  iMlieve  there  is  any 
way  for  them  to  be  eligible  for  ECA  assist- 
ance, but  I  wiU  do  the  best  I  can  to  get 
them  in  under  the  point  4  program." 

Now,  I  have  been  asked  frequently  alxnit 
my  wealth  being  a  poUtlcal  liability.  I  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  seeing  that  so 
many  regard  Harrlnuui's  far  greater  wealth 
as  a  real  political  asset. 

Of  ooivse.  ills  wealth  was  forced  upon 
him,  and  it  may  be  that  if  a  man  has  no 
Intent  to  acquire  it.  and  Just  can't  avoid  it. 
that  makes  him  a  free  agent;  that  is.  free 
to  be  a  great  liberal.  But,  if  somebody  goes 
out  with  premeditation  and  malice  afore- 
thought, and  on  his  own,  makes  one-tenth 
as  much  liimself.  that  makes  iilm  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  vested  interests. 

When  I  started  this  campaign.  X  thought 
that  the  fact  I  had  been  bom  in  a  log  cabin 
would  be  a  great  political  asset,  and  I  tliink 
that  if  I  had  never  been  able  to  get  out  of  it. 
It  might  have  been. 

Of  course,  I  will  admit  that  if  a  man  has 
to  be  either  sensational,  sectional,  or  single 
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to  b*  iUclblB.  I  cbbH  (piaUfy.   But  I  do  claim 

that  I  am  safe  and  sound.  And  this  hoonmiw 
a  i-r***'  of  Btiare  and  more  ooncem  to  more 
and  awre  people. 

Kven  ttM  average  iBocme  worlcer  today 
finds  a  bic  bite  out  of  bli  take-lKxiie  pay  go- 
Ing  to  tbe  Federal  Government  in  tiie  form 
ct  taxes.  £fe  knows  tbat  somebody  wtio  has 
yrovwd  be  can  save  mooiey  in  bis  own  busi- 
ness migbt  be  able  to  save  tax  money  for 
blm. 

CX  course,  there  appear  to  be  some  wbo 
tbink  tbat  a  fellow  wiw  never  made  either  a 
private  payroll,  or  as  Governor  supervised  a 
State  payroll  would  be  the  beet  expert  to  ba 
in  charge  of  spending  over  $70XWO,0004)00  a 
year.  It  is  true  that  while  he  would  not  have 
had  the  benefit  of  either  training  or  ex- 
perienoe.  neither  would  he  be  iiandicapped 
by  such. 

It  may  be  tliat  some  fellow  whose  sur- 
vival never  depended  on  being  able  to  bal- 
ance bis  own  budget  would  be  the  best  able 
to  balanoe  the  Federal  budget.  It  may  be 
that  having  learned  the  hard  way  bow  to 
get  the  most  value  for  the  dollars  spent 
would  be  too  great  a  handicap  for  a  fellow 
wbo  seeks  responsibility  in  connection  with 
the  biggest  business  on  earth,  but  I  dont 
think  so. 

Mow,  I  am  aware  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  some  Republican  opposition.  Hot 
much  more,  however,  than  exists '  between 
gruupe  within  the  Republican  Party.  I  want 
to  say  here  and  now,  If  the  Republicans  dont 
want  Dewey  to  lead  them  again  to  defeat.  In 
19Sa,  as  he  did  so  successfully  in  1944  asd 
IMS,  I  know  of  no  man  better  qualified  to 
do  It  than  Tarr,  unless  It  would  tie  Elsen- 
hower, after  Tatt  and  MacArthtir  have 
stripped  off  all  his  glamour  and  exposed  him 
as  ]ust  another  partisan  Republican  can- 
didate running  for  President. 

Row,  the  Tatt  boys  say  the  Republican 
convention  won't  nominate  anybody  that 
Isn't  a  rock-rtbbed.  dyed-ln-the-wool,  long- 
time Republican.  Ike's  men  say  that  the 
American  people  wont  elect  anybody  that  Is. 
I  think,  for  once,  ttaey  are  both  right. 

Tou  know,  one  thing  abo\it  Tatt  and  Ike 
tbat  has  puszled  me  is  how  much  Tatt  has 
talked  and  bow  little  Dee  has  said  about 
military  strategy.  I  never  saw  a  man  work 
any  harder  to  get  out  of  a  general's  uniform 
than  Ike  has.  Nor  did  I  ever  see  a  man  work 
any  harder  to  get  into  one  than  Tar  has. 

Of  course,  Tavt  has  become  a  great  poUtl- 
eal  moralist.  He  is  getting  himself  in  per- 
fect shape  to  make  purity  In  politics  the 
biggest  Issue  In  the  fall  campaign.  He  has 
made  It  perfectly  clear  that  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  controlled  by  his  cre- 
dentials committee,  will  refuse  to  recognise 
any  delegation  from  either  Texas  or  Lou- 
isiana xmlees  they  are  purely  for  Tatt. 

Now,  last  night  I  tuned  In  my  radio  to 
Usten  to  Dee.  What  I  heard  sounded  strangely 
familiar.  The  more  he  said,  the  more  doubt 
I  bad  as  to  whether  It  was  really  Ike  doing 
the  talking.  I  went  to  the  television.  Sure 
enough.  It  waant  Dewey,  after  all.  I  was 
finally  convinced  that  It  was  the  face  and 
voice  of  Ike  but  just  as  certain  that  the 
words  were  Totnt. 

Then,  of  coarse,  there  Is  Warren,  and  there 
was  Stassen. 

But  it  all  adds  up  to  the  great  American 
game  of  politics,  played  In  the  American  way, 
as  It  Is  nowhere  else  In  the  world;  but  regard- 
less of  political  afBliatlon  or  prediction,  we 
can  an  Join  In  one  unanimous  mental  pledge : 

When  the  Democrats  get  through  fighting 
each  other;  when  the  Republicans  have  fln- 
Idied  off  each  other;  when  the  two  parties 
get  through  with  the  great  quadrennial  po- 
ntlesLl  war  this  fall,  we  will  unitedly  serve 
BoUoe  on  the  whole  wide  world  that  we  will 
then  be  as  we  now  are — one  country,  wor- 
shiping one  Ood.  marching  under  one  flag, 
determined  and  able  to  keep  our  Messed 
itry  safe  and  ssm»s  against  any  danger 
my  on  tbls  eartb. 


divdi  Fcreec  CMtkM  T*  Pigfat  McCv- 

IW 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  \ 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  L£Hll!AJi 

or  mrw  tobk 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JfOMtey.  Jvne  9. 19S2 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uoanimous  coiisent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou>  two  edito- 
rials from  the  Oirisdan  Century,  a  wide- 
ly known  and  widely  read  Protestant 
publication.  These  editorials  deal  with 
the  McCarran  bill  and  immigration  leg- 
islation in  general. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bscoan. 
as  follows: 

[TttXL.  tbe  cairtstlan  Century  of  May  28, 1952] 

CHuatH  PoBcxs  CoMTnruE  To  FtaHT 
McCassah  Bni. 
Maybe  we  were  wrong.  In  supporting  en- 
actment of  the  McCarran-Walter  immigra- 
tion bills  we  said  on  May  14  tiiat  "it  Is  a  casa 
of  this  or  nothing,  and  the  bill  in  its  final 
form  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  deal  better  tban 
nothing."  But  the  bricks  are  coming  so 
thickly,  and  being  thrown  by  so  many 
whose  views  on  public  policy  command  re- 
spect, that  we  begin  to  wonder  whether  this 
may  be  "»*^**—  of  the  times  wben  tbm  Cbrls- 
tian  Century's  perspicacity  has  been  a  little 
leas  than  astounding.  Our  critics  Insist  that 
the  McCarran  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  Walte.-  bill  wliich  lias  passed  the 
House,  only  pretend  to  do  away  with  dis- 
criminations against  orientals.  To  be  sure, 
these  bills  place  all  oriental  countries  on  the 
same  quota  basis  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  the  existing  immigration  laws  were  en- 
acted 28  years  ago.  But  they  rig  up  a  dis- 
criminatory rule  for  applying  tests  of  racial 
ancestry  to  orientals  which  which  will  be  en- 
tirely different  from  the  country-of-birtb 
test  applied  to  others.  And  they  drag  In  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  for  the  first 
time  in  immigration  legislation  by  amending 
the  prevailing  quota  regulations  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cut  to  next  to  nothing  the  entranoa 
of  colored  people  from  the  British  West 
Indies.  Our  critics  do  not  agree  that  It  is  the 
McCarran  bill  or  nothing,  but  they  say  that 
If  it  Is.  it  had  better  be  nothing.  They 
would  prefer  to  see  present  racial  discrimi- 
nations continued  rather  than  see  a  bill 
passed  which  Is  a  phony  in  its  repeal  of  sucli 
discriminations — and  that  they  insist  the 
McCarran  bill  is.  They  think  It  Is  too  early 
to  give  up  trying  to  substitute  the  Lehman 
for  the  McCarran  bill,  or  so  amending  the 
McCarran  bill  that  by  the  time  It  passes  Its 
own  father  wouldn't  know  It.  They  may  be 
right.  We  said  in  our  earlier  editorial  that 
tbe  Walter  and  McCarran  bills  are  full  of 
shortcomings  and  dangers.  If  the  church 
groups  and  tbe  little  band  of  about  a  dozen 
Senators  wbo  are  fighting  the  McCarran  bill 
think  it  can  be  Improvlngly  amended,  mora 
power  to  them.  We  are  not  yet  convinced, 
however,  that  we  want  to  see  the  McCarran 
bUl  totally  defeated.  We  can  anticipate  too 
easily  what  Communist  propaganda  in  a^ta 
would  do  with  total  rejection  of  a  United 
States  Immigration  bill  which  would  plaos 
all  Asians  under  the  quota  provisions  wa 
have  iUtherto  denied  th#wn 

(From  the  Christian  Century  of  /une  4, 1M3I 

Tkx  Sxnats  Passbb  the  MoCasbav  »»»,«- 

On  the  night  of  May  22  the  Senate  passed 
the  McCarran  blli  establishing  a  new  per- 


it  policy  for  tbe  ooctrol  «l 
tlon  and  naturaliaatlaa.  Mil  sCOrto  to  i 
tlM  MU  failed.  In  fact,  none  at  tke  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  HuiCFBaxT-LnucAit 
forces  got  as  much  as  80  votes.  Shortly  be- 
fore pMtfsage  Senator  McCAsaair  accepted  a 
group  of  amendments,  tbe  most  loM^ortant 
ciu-bing  the  deportation  powers  of  the  at- 
torney gsneraL  But  wben  tba  shopdown 
came  on  tbe  bill,  the  opposlttea  did  not 
even  demand  a  roll  call.  Tbe  hopes  ot 
church  and  other  poops  thus  soOcred  a 
severe  blow,  for  right  np  to  the  end  they  had 
believed  drastic  amendment,  if  not  recom- 
mttal.  of  the  McCabbak  miisauas  poasAtaisu 
Now  that  th«  bill  has  passed,  and  in  a  form 
so  similar  to  the  Walter  bOl  already  passed 
bf  the  House  tbat  it  Is  certain  to  eaaarge 
frocn  eonference  committee  virtually  un- 
changed. Its  opponents  are  hoping  that 
President  Truman  will  veto  It  and  ttiat  they 
can  muster  enough  votes  In  the  Senate  to 
sostaln  his  veto.  But  tbe  elrctnastanees 
ondar  whl^  the  bUl  pnssad  ths  flsnats  mak« 
that  look  very  doubtful.  If  the  Walter- 
MoCarran  bill,  which  we  expect  wOl  aoon  be 
the  Walter-MoCarran  law.  Is  a  bad  law.  th* 
thing  for  Its  opponents  to  do  is  not  to  wast* 
time  In  lamentations  but  to  begin  the  long 
pt  ciceas  of  educating  the  American  people  to 
what  an  Intelligent  and  just  Immigration 
and  naturalization  law  should  be.  That  will 
take  some  doing,  for  all  sorts  of  sscttonal 
and  cultural  prejxidlces  enter  In  to  distort 
the  picture.  We  believe,  however,  that  tt  can 
be  done,  given  a  suSclently  perils  tent  and 
wisely  conducted  educational  caB^algn. 
Wben  that  campaign  has  reached  enongh  of 
the  people,  we  have  confidence  that  their 
spirit  of  fair  play  will  then  force  Ooafress 
to  write  another  law  corrsctlng  the  injustices 
of  the  one  tbat  Is  so  soon  to  await  tb* 
President's  signature. 


Ecoi—y  Experts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  ABJCAMSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTnED  8TA 
Monday.  June  9. 1952 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  haf«  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsootfi  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Economy  Experts."  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  oT  Jan« 
9. 1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Bacoso. 
as  toUamt: 

EcoNoirr  Eums 

One  bit  of  advice  that  Bernard  Baruch 
gave  to  Congress  ought  to  strike  a  fysapa- 
thetlc  note  regardless  of  what  one  may  think 
about  his  vlsvs  on  tbe  state  of  our  daf  ensa 
program.  He  pointed  out  to  Congress  that 
it  Is  crippling  Itself  In  the  stn^gle  for  econ- 
omy by  not  iiiring  experts  who  can  keep  it 
Informed  as  to  where  expenditures  can  ba 
trimmed  without  cutting  into  real  flash.  His 
passing  remark  ought  to  have  the  effect  of 
reviving  the  almost  forgotten  bill  to  craato 
a  joint  committee  on  the  budget. 

When  hearings  were  held  on  this  measure 
a  y«ar  ago.  Senator  UcClkllah  pointed  out 
that  ths  Budget  Bxireau  had  more  ttrn  sqq 
employes  working  all  year  roxrnd  at  a  cost 
of  about  •3.4124XX).  This  army  at  esperta 
has  a  penonal  and  official  interast  Is  ssour- 
Ing  from  Congress  all  the  approprlatlans 
rsqvssted  by  the  Administration.  Tb»  eotk* 
greartonal  committees  supervising  this  spend- 
ing have  only  a  fsw  experts,  who  are  lost  la 
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the  magnitude  of  eurrent-day  budgets.  Oon- 
aaquantly.  busy  Congressmen  vote  billtons 
for  defense,  public  works,  social  welfare,  aid 
to  veterans  and  so  forth  without  really 
knowing  what  they  are  doing.  In  the  last 
analysis  they  have  to  fall  back  upon  the 
justification  given  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  each  spendiif^  agency  for  tiie  money 
they  are  seeking. 

The  proposed  joint  eonunlttes  on  the 
budget  would  have  a  staff  of  25  or  30  experts 
wbo  would  give  full  time  to  studying  re- 
quests for  appropriations  and  to  Investiga- 
tions into  how  agencies  actxially  spend  their 
funds.  It  would  become  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  Congress  In  the  appropriations  sphere. 
We  suspect  tbat  it  would  save  many  times 
the  cost  of  Its  own  operation  and  probably 
bring  greater  eOlelency  into  governmental 
operations  as  well.  It  is  incredible  that 
Congress  continues  to  deny  Itself  this  expert 
service  year  after  year  In  the  face  of  mount- 
ing expendlttirea  and  Increasing  presstire  on 
is^slatars'  time. 


Aildrett  by  tkc  H«MraUs  Perle  MesU, 
ABcricaa  Miaistcr  to  Laxembwg,  at 
tkc  OrersMS  Press  dab  LndMOSt 
New  York,  N.  T^  Tkvt^ay,  Jmne  5, 
lASZ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F.  BIACK,  JR. 

or  nxiMots 

a  THE  HOX78E  OP  REPRESENTATIVXa 

Monday.  June  9, 1952 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  months  ago  I  returned  from  a  good- 
will tour  which  took  me  into  over  40 
cities  m  many  countries  of  the  world.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  many  peo- 
ple in  every  country  and  to  get  a  first- 
hand impression  from  the  people  on  the 
streets  regarding  their  feeling  for  Ameri- 
cans. In  Luxemburg  I  found  that  we 
had  as  our  diplomatic  representative 
truly  a  goodwill  Ambassador.  Our  Min- 
ister with  her  charm  and  smile,  knowing 
no  strangers,  and  with  a  pleasant  wave  of 
the  hand  for  every  person  she  meets,  was 
winning  many  friends  and  creating  a 
good  will  wherever  she  went. 

Madam  Mesta  realized  the  importance 
of  spreading  friendship  and  realized  the 
full  significance  of  winning  friends,  not 
with  dollars,  but  by  being  friendly.  It 
is  through  our  Ambassadors  and  Min- 
isters that  the  people  of  foreign  coim- 
trles  formulate  their  opinions  about 
America  and  our  people.  We  dlrely  need 
more  good-will  Ambassadors  like  Madam 
Mesta.  We  need  more  people  spreading 
good  will  throughout  the  world  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  use  fewer  top  hats  and 
striped  trousers  and  more  typical  Ameri- 
cans to  create  good  will  and  friendship 
among  the  people  of  the  world. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  Perle  Mesta 
had  moved  from  Washington  society  Into 
the  role  of  diplomatic  representative  in 
a  few  short  months  and  while  some  of 
us  were  a  little  dubious  when  she  was 
first  appointed,  we  now  agree  that  she 
has  done  one  of  the  most  effectlTe  Jobs 
of  winning  friends  and  creating  good  will. 
She  has  proved  her  ability,  but  more  Im- 


portant has  proved  to  us  that  we  should 
Invest  in  friendship  while  we  are  invest- 
ing in  arms.  FUendship  Is  much  more 
economical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
Perle  Mesta,  American  Minister  to  Lux- 
emburg, which  t3rpifles  her  interest  in 
spreadinj  friendship: 

PaisMDsHir  Is  A  Two-Wat  Srasar 

This  has  been  lots  of  fun.  Good  food, 
pleasant  talk,  attractive  surroundings — 
wtiat  more  could  one  ask? 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  I  am  about  to 
make  a  poor  return  for  your  hospitality.  I 
propose,  in  fact,  to  violate  one  of  tbe  first 
principles  of  being  a  proper  guest.  I  am 
going  to  make  my  hosts  imcomfortable. 

The  truth  Is  that  I  am  very  worried  these 
days.  And  I  am  going  to  share  my  worries 
with  you. 

I  tiave  been  home  a  weeks.  And  with  each 
day  I  have  become  increasingly  unhappy 
over  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  growing  feel- 
ing of — ^weU.  impatience  with  our  friends 
overseas — impatience  and  irritation. 

I  appreciate,  of  covuse,  that  this  Is  an 
election  year.  A  lot  of  thU  is.  I  am  sure, 
nothing  more  than  "campaign  oratory." 

But  it  distresses  me  that  It  should  be  con- 
sidered good  campaign  oratory  to  berate  and 
belittle  our  friends. 

Priendship — to  quote  the  title  of  my  talk — 
Is  a  two-way  street.  The  way  to  have 
friends  is  to  be  friendly. 

And,  no  matter  what  happens  in  Novem- 
ber, this  country  needs  the  friendship  of  the 
free  Burof>ean8.  I  repeat,  we  need  It.  It 
Isn't  just  a  question  of  its  being  nice  to 
have  them  as  our  friends.  We  simply  must 
have  them. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  shouldn't  talk. 
Or  even  that  we  shoxildnt  crltlciae.  But, 
for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  be  objective  in  our 
criticism — constructive  not  destructive. 

This  haphazard  throwing  of  verbal  brick- 
bats at  the  English,  the  Prench,  the  Italians, 
is  dangero\is  and  stupid. 

Wiuitever  we  say.  let  It  be  as  friends. 
Prlends  can  say  a  lot  of  things  to  each 
other  without  aroiuing  resentment. 

I  am  not  speaking  as  a  diplomat — as 
Madft"!  Minister.  I  speak  as  an  American 
cltlxen  vitally  and  deeply  concerned  In  main- 
taining the  bonds  between  the  Nations  of 
the   North  Atlantic  community. 

Tills  should  be  the  concern  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  should  be  the  concern  of  all  free 
Europeans.  Our  very  survival  as  free  peo- 
ples is  Involved. 

I,  perhaps,  am  being  selfish  when  I  bring 
In  my  special  interests.  But  I  am  going  to 
be  frank. 

Por  many  jrears,  as  most  of  you  know,  I 
have  been  Intimately  associated  with  the 
steel  indiutry  of  this  country.  It  is.  In  fact, 
my  bread  and  butter. 

Prom  the  very  first  days  of  our  marriage 
my  husband  used  to  take  me  every  Sunday  on 
the  tour  of  his  steel  mills.  We  talked  steel 
at  breakfast,  lunclieon,  and  dinner.  He 
wanted  me  to  know  the  subject  from  the 
ground  up.    And  he  saw  to  it  that  I  did. 

Steel  is  important  to  me.  But  it  Is  im- 
portant to  you,  too;  to  everyone  in  this  room; 
in  this  country. 

Think  what  It  means  to  you  in  the  matter 
of  yoiur  dally  life.  Your  apartments  house. 
Tour  car.  Toxir  kitchen  implements — farm 
implements— everything.  There  is  hardly 
an  hour  In  the  day  that  each  of  you  does 
not  use  something  into  which  steel  has  gone. 

Think  of  steel  in  terms  of  our  defense 
program.  Translate  that  car  of  yours  into 
tanks,  ships,  airplanes,  guns,  eto.  Steel  Li 
all-Important  to  us  both  in  peacetime  and 
In  times  like  these — when  we  are  trying  to 
buUd  up  our  defenssB  to  safeguard  our  na- 
tional sxlstanca. 


All  right.  My  friends,  the  steel  Industry  of 
this  country  would  fall  flat  on  ite  face  to- 
morrow— or,  at  least,  in  a  very  short  time— 
If  it  were  not  for  tbe  materials  we  import 
from  our  friends  of  the  free  world.  Our 
friends,  primarily,  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  too  technical.  But 
when  I  talk  steel,  I  am  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject familiar  to  me  for  practically  my  entire 
adult  life.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  our 
good  President  sent  me  to  Luxemburg, 
which  is,  as  you  know,  the  seventh  greatest 
steel-producing  country  in  the  world.  The 
President  knew  that  I  could  talk  steel  to 
steel  people.  And  tbat  I  woiiid  have  a  good 
solid  foundation  for  understanding  steel 
talk. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert.  Believe 
me,  I  do  not.  But  I  think  one  of  the  great- 
est compiimente  of  my  life  was  the  com- 
ment of  a  Luxemburg  steel  manufacturer 
who  said  to  me.  "Why.  Madam  Minister,  you 
know  steel." 

I  spoke  of  the  need  of  the  steel  industry 
for  imports.     Let  me  be  a  bit  specific. 

Steel -making  requires,  primarily,  qtum ti- 
tles of  coal  and  iron  ore.  There  are.  how- 
ever, other  materials  absolutely  essential  to 
the  production  of  steel — any  kind  of  steti. 
In  addition,  there  are  stiU  further  materials 
absolutely  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
special  steels  required  In  the  manufacture 
of  a  vast  number  of  items  both  for  defense 
and  peacetime  use. 

Just  to  mention  a  few,  there  are  manga- 
nese, fluorspar,  graphite,  chrome,  nickel,  co- 
balt, tungsten,  vanadium.  It  Is  an  impres- 
sive list,  and  I've  only  mentioned  a  few 
materials. 

Now  nature,  I  will  admit,  has  been  very 
generous  in  bestowing  her  gifts  upon  this 
country.  We  have,  for  example,  coal  and 
iron  In  abundance. 

But  we  do  not  have  these  other  materials. 
Or,  at  le«8t,  not  in  the  quantities  or  in  the 
qualities  necessary  to  meet  o\ir  needs. 

And  without  them  we  cannot  produce 
steel. 

The  NATO  nations  themselves  lack  these 
materials.  But  their  dominions  and  colo- 
nies do  have  them.  These  areas  are  our  chief 
sources  of  supply.  The  countries  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  the  overseas 
territories  of  Prance.  Belgium,  Portugal,  and 
the  Netherlands,  together  with  the  United 
Stetes,  are  completely  self-sufficient  in  all 
these  materials.  What  one  lacks,  the  others 
have. 

We  have  them  together,  however,  and  tbls 
Is  what  we  must  remember. 

Recently,  I  saw  an  article  which  spelt  out 
this  mutual  dependence  of  the  free  world 
in  deteU.    I'll  quote  bits  of  It. 

Of  the  33  chief  critical  minerals  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  has  a  surplus  of  24,  Is 
deficient  in  7,  and  lacks  1. 

Of  the  same  materials,  the  United  States 
is  deficient  in  18  (yes.  18)  and  lias  a  surplus 
of  9.    Pive  we  lack. 

Of  the  18  in  which  the  United  Stetes  U 
deficient,  13  are  abundant  in  the  British 
Commonwealth.  And  all  five  that  we  lack 
are  in  excess  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Conversely,  several  of  the  materials  in 
which  the  British  Commonwealth  is  defi- 
cient are  surplus  in  the  United  Stetes. 

Thiu  we  complement  each  other.  In 
other  words,  as  long  as  we  remain  friends 
we  are  O.  K.  We  must,  however,  remain 
friends  if  we  are  to  mainteln  oxir  security 
and  if  our  industries  are  to  function.  IX 
either  of  us  fell,  it  would  be  disastrous  for 
both. 

I  have  spcdEsn  only  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. This  is  equaUy  true  in  varying 
degrees  of  other  members  of  the  Atlantic 
community. 

If  you  are  Interested,  I  have  several  Uttle 
eharte  which  will  demonstrate  this  in  n 
detalL 
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tbe  NATO  mUkout  laelvda  waak  ■■•••  wttti 
depcMlta  of  tbeM  HMtadala  m  yet 
.  Tbia  Is  •  rich  stanlwun 
tb«  CuturaL  Tta*  mtura.  teC  me  cxapiui- 
itM,  not  CBly  o<  tbe  VA1X>  smMooM  b«t  of 
the  world. 

I  hMW  f^"~^  la  terme  o£  stoel  eadualTely. 
Cbtefly  became  It  la  my  Held.  bat.  also,  b*- 
la  •  baale  amueartly  tat  any  In- 


U  I  bad  time,  bowcw.  I  eonld  ei 
thla  it««**<—«*»«  to  IndiMle  the  need  ot  the 
lUTO  i»t*oaa  for  each  other  In  pnctleaJly 
mil  iBduatitel  Aildi.  00fi|ier.  lead,  and  atnc. 
lor  if"—r^.  ara  three  baato  ioduatrlal  ma- 
terials. Alwntnnm  Is  another.  The  United 
States  iB  deficient  In  «U  four.  Our  friends  of 
the  Borth  Atlantic  eisuiiiufUty  siic>p<y  our 


I  have  heard  people  say.  eomplaoenUy. 
that  sre  could  develop  mbiutntae.  Pachapa 
we  ooald.  Pschapa  ve  win  sobm  tey.  Bvt 
It  takes  time  to  do  such  a  Job.  And  In  tbe 
prmsnt  wortd  erisls  w  )ast  do  not  have  that 
time.    Oar  need  is  now. 

I  aoand  Mks  an  alarmtet.     But  I 
you.  my  fzlentte.  that  thoae  In  this 
ooantiy  who  know  this  subject  share  my 


Wm  eamaot  doae  our  ears  to  the  esperta. 
Aad  tbat,  it  mtmmm  to  ma,  la  exactly  wlurt 
many  or  us  sra  dobig. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  yvy  smart  at  ns— 
election  or  no  election. 

jimt  remember  tble  when  yoo  hear  this 
5«t«%l^«gii  oratory.  Alooe,  tbe  United  States 
eoold  not  support  ttaetf  as  an  Indnalrlal  Ma- 
tron.   We  naad  our  frVinds  )ust  as  they  need 

MB. 

Theee  are  the  reasons,  materlatwlss,  vby 
the  unity  of  tbe  North  Atlaotle  coauaunlty 
la  iBiportant.  Let  me  quota  Prof.  Alan 
M.  Bateman,  chairman  of  tbe  Oepartmsot 
of  Oaoiogy  of  Tale  UnlTstalty.  He  wrote 
recently  : 

"IT  Burcpe  should  be  oeatnin  by  an  un- 
friMKUy  poster  that  could  eontrol  the  des- 
tinies and  resources  of  the  European  domin- 
ions and  colonies,  our  industrial  life  would 
wither.  Our  aid  to  Surope  tharef  ore  is  not, 
aa  ooany  infer,  a  purely  one-sided  aSalr;  it 
safeguarda  our  future  industrisl  iXtvtIUip- 
jaent  and  security." 

Remember  tbat  was  not  "campaign  ora- 
tory." It  was  a  world -recogniaed  authority. 
It  sras  the  voice  of  airthority.  And  a  voioe 
to  which  we  all  should  Usten.  It  should 
drown  out  oratory  of  any  kind — campaign 
or  otherwise. 

I  am  not  denying  that  there  could  be — 
and  are — honest  dlHerences  of  opinion  about 
our  foreign  policy.  But  these  are  facts — not 
opinions.  These  facts  should  be  "laarly  un- 
derstood by  the  American  people. 

I  am  not  underestimating  tbe  Importance 
of  our  friendship  to  tbe  Europeans.  They 
cannot  survive  without  us  any  more  than 
we  can  surrlve  without  them.  Our  friend- 
ship hi.  Indeed,  a  two-way  street. 

In  this  connection  an  old  Engtlsb  ballad 
comes  to  mind.    It  goes  something  nke  this : 

'■Clapping  Is  not  made  by  one  hand  aktne. 
Your  hand,  my  beloTed.  must  answer  my 
own." 

friendship  answers  friendship. 

Responsible  persons,  both  In  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  are  keenly  aware  of  this  fact. 
But  the  trresponslbles,  on  bo^b  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  are  doing  serious  damaige  to  the 
structure  of  friendly  cooperation  we  are 
botb  toulMlng  as  our  defense  in  these  peril- 
ous iluies. 

I  find  the  Europeans  a  very  friendly  peo- 
ple. And  this.  I  assure  you,  does  not  mean 
only  the  Important  personages  with  whom 
my  Job  brings  me  Into  ocmtaet.  R  means 
tbe  people — tbe  people  In  tbe  streets  and 
In  tbe  towns  And  vIlMfM.    And.  of  course. 


I  would  Ilka  to  apeak  in  partkmlar  Jim* 
a  lltUa  of  the  people  I  know  best  In  Su- 
rope— the  people  of  Luxemburg. 

Lmeiiiburg  Is  a  grand  country.  n%e  peo- 
ple are  fine,  courageous,  and  sager  to  do 
aimflhing  tbey  oaa  to  keep  tbe  fr«e  world 
free.    Lst  oa  teU  you  a  Itttle  story. 

Oensral  Tiaanlinwar  was  my  guest  In  Lus- 
emburg  City  shortly  after  he  took  over  his 
assignment  In  SHAFK.  A  lot  of  people 
wanted  to  see  him.  and  I  arranged  a  ssrtea 
of  conferenoes  with  Indlvldnals  and  groupa. 
Among  tbase  was  a  delegation  from  tha  steel 
liidnsny.    Tbsy  said  to  him : 

"General,  you  will  need  sSeeL  Hers  la 
ours.    It  Is  aU  yours." 

Not.  you  nots.  Just  a  certain  amount.  Or 
a  certain  pareentaga  at  tiMir  production. 


Tlmt  Is  tbo  way  tbey  ara— my  frlenda  of 
ZiUaemburg.  They  are  with  us  with  every- 
thing they  have. 

There  was  an  amusing  little  Incident  at 
a  dinner  X  gave  for  tbe  generaL  He  It.  as 
you  know,  a  rare  raoontaur  aad  sras  in  good 
term.  He  told  one  particular  hilarUnis  tale 
and  one  at  the  other  guests,  the  wife  of  a 
distinguished  Lusemburgsr,  was  highly 
amused.    She  laughed  dellghtadly. 

Later  I  mentioned  to  her  husband  her 
enjoyawnt  of  the  general's  story.  His  eyas 
twUakled. 

"Tb  taU  tbe  truth,  lima,  lilnister,"  he  said, 
**my  wife  doesn't  understand  a  word  of  Sng- 
llah.  Sha  just  wanted  to  make  your  hon- 
ored guests  happy  " 

That.  I  thought,  sras  the  height  at  friendly 
courtesy. 

The  Luxemburgers  know,  only  too  well, 
what  the  loss  of  freedom  mfta  ns  They  have 
known  the  shame  and  degradation  of  occu- 
pation. Befiagees  from  the  Iron  curtain 
bring  almost  dally  reports  of  new  horrors. 
Tbe  tales  we  hear  are  almost  unbelievable. 

BeUeve  me,  the  free  Europeans  are  most 
willing  to  cooperate  in  the  defense  program. 
They  are  cooperating. 

Cooperation  means,  however,  far  greater 
sacrifices  for  them  than  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  make.  It  promises  to  demand  still 
greater  self-denial  In  tbe  future. 

Bemember  this  when  you  hear  others 
criticize  our  friends  of  free  Surope.  Add 
your  voices  to  those  who  are  trying  to  ce- 
ment our  friendship.  Make  this  frlendsblp 
of  ouTB,  Indeed,  a  two-way  street. 
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EirrENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NsaaASKA 
XM  THS  aSNATS  Of  THS  UNITKD  grTATSS 

Monday.  June  9, 1952 

Mr.  BUTLEB  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Preg- 
kSect,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  haye 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko 
an  article  entitled  "Who  Owns  the 
Water?"  written  by  Paul  Priggens  and 
published  In  tbe  June  1952  issue  of  the 
Farm  Journal. 

There  being  do  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

WBO    OwlfS    THS    WATXa? 

<By  Paul  Friggens) 

cattfanla  farmers  are  trying  to  buy  back 
their  freedom.  This  is  tbe  story  of  how  they 
lost  it  on  a  trip  to  Wasblngton. 

Tears  a«o  OaUfomla  dreamed  and  blna- 
prtnted  tbe  world's  greatest  Irrlgstlan 
going  to  make  tbe  Sierra 


to 

and  aw  cropa  1 
great  Oantral  Valley. 

Tbe  people  voted  SlTOjIMMuOOO  tn 
Tbea  depinmtfi  hit.  OatlSorato 
"weat  to  Washt^ton."  On  September  ig. 
Ifigg.  Prsaldant  Booaevelt  told  tbom:  "Hi 
give  you  gacMMIOjOOe  ralieC  funda  to  start  tte 
Central  Valley  proJect^«nd  wall  take  msf," 
Oalif  omia  has  haan  In  bock  a««r  t*~>^ 

Today  tbe  Stela  to  rarln'  to  band  tto 
tJtaited  Stetea  gMOjOOOjOOO  ior  tba  bt'f-Sn- 
labed  projeet.  kick  tba  Fs^srala  out.  and  nm 
Ita  osm  aflaira.  Tbe  State  oontead.  tbaS  H 
wlU  pay  out  In  60  yaan.  a^  save  tha  Smi- 
paysrs  millions  oa  a  mighty 

To  show  that  it  means  bi 
laturs  voted  a  $IOMOJMO  "down  paymesH." 
Oovamor  Waixaa  nkayad  It. 

Tha  lagtolatara  were  purred  on  bf  ttoa 
Bureau  of  Rerlamatlon.  wbleh  atts^^ted  to 
block  the  Stau's  action.  Only  a  few  s^a 
before.  It  had  moved  to  wltb*sw  tooa  at 
thousanda  of  acrea  of  public  land  mabs  tban 
unavailable  for  dam  sites— on  seven  Cali- 
fornia watersheda.  Thus  it  warned.  In 
effect: 

If  we  eant  develop  California's  vat«- 
•ad  pow.  wtV  saa  that  the  Btata  docvH 
either." 

Angry  lawmakers  blasted  by  raeolution 
this  "anwatnnted  tatoiiltoisnos  wttfe  tbe 
sovereign  right  a(  Caltsorma."  and  WMS  en 
to  vote  tha  f  M,OM.060. 

The  project  tbat  started  out  to  cost  tlTO.- 
000.000  threatens  to  balloon  to  9700.000.000. 
and  some  fores«>e  a  billion  dollar  boondoggle. 

Svsn  ao.  there  {xvbality  wont  be  cnoxigh 
water,  and  the  water  there  Is  won't  be  cheap. 
Overhead  may  run  to  ii  jf^'ntnt  to  AO  per- 
cent. Inatead  at  the  cnstomary  g  psraent  *o 
10  percent.  There's  a  horde  of  nearly  S.0C0 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  employeee  on  thla 
pv^aet  la  OalifOmla  aluae.  Thetr  aaiMlm 
total  S12.0^),000  a  year.  Tbatii  more  than 
one-third  of  the  SS4.000.000  CVP  approprl. 
atlon  tbto  year. 

Put  another  way.  tbeaa  salartaa  eat  up  tba 
entire  power  prodt  o<  mlgbtiy 
and  than  some. 

(Note:  California  hm  mora  PSdval  

ployees  than  there  are  in  Waahlngttm.  D. 
C. — believe  it  or  not.) 

One  of  SlO.000.000  pipelines  that  the  Proj- 
ect engineers  deslgHed  leaks  so  badly  that  tt 
has  baeoma  a  acandsL  At  Dslano  I  found 
farman  np  tn  arma  ovar  tbe  discovery  of 
19%  leaks  in  one  day.  The  Bureau  nMbad 
to  plug  the  pipe  with  40  tons  of  horse  naan- 
ure.  The  story  got  into  the  papers,  and 
Congres-  is  investigating.  Parmers  claim 
they  were  warned  that  "any  more  bad  pub- 
lietty  and  the  water  may  be  tfitit  off." 

But  the  thing  that  bama  up  Oaltfomla 
tarman  srarm  Ljm  thto  waato  and  astrava- 
ganee  to  lem  of  their  own  rlgbte  and  fi 
dome. 

If  you  want  to  eee  what  a  maw  a 
can  get  into  by  leaving  It  all  to  papa. 
to  California. 

The  fundamental  issue  Is:  **Wbo  owns  the 
water,  anyhow?" 

State  Irrigation  law  has  saM  that  water 
to  "appurtenant"  to  the  land  when  a  num 
starts  using  it.  On  former  reclamation  proj- 
eeta.  and  to  naaay  today,  a  farmer  gets  a 
water  right — reoognlaed  1^  the  eourta — when 
water  cqoms  to  bis  land.  The  value  of  his 
land,  ths  whole  structiu'e  of  his  farming, 
depends  on  It. 

A  farmer  pays  something  eacb  year  for 
operation  and  raatntenamje,  aad  a  Axed 
•urn  for  oonstmctfton  charges,  bat  to  crad- 
tted  fbr  those  paymanta.  Jaat  m  la  buying 
a  Cam  on  payments. 

Now  what  happens?  The  Federal  Oov- 
smment  claims  tbe  water,  wants  to  throar 
out  the  rights  on  which  farmers  have  built 
their  bustoesses.  and  says  it  will  rent  tha 
watar  to  those  same  farmers.    Tbe  ~ 
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eUim  that  water  to  a  "vtUity."  which  tbe 
Bureau  of  BaclamatWm,  headquartering  back 
la  Weahlngtob.  wlU  manage. 

Tbo  Bureau  to  trying  to  ram  aa  Irrlgatkm 
aootract,  eauad  »e  down  farmers*  throats, 
and  hundreds  of  f  armera  are  involved  in  law- 
sal  la. 

I  attended  tba  osain  ona.  At  VtoaMa  a  flO- 
yaar-old  fruit  grower.  Courtztey  MaOraefean,  to 
fPOvMtng  tba  tsot  oms. 

Here's  what  lioOraefcaali  towyers  claim  will 
happen  to  him  under  Se: 

Be  will  "rent"  lua  own  water. 

Bell  never  own  a  water  rtgbt — ttTs  acpraaa- 
ly  prahlbltad. 

He  gata  no  spaelfle  credit  for  projaet  re- 
payment— he  could  be  obligated  for  a  llfe- 


■e'd  base  to  eat  hto  S0»-aare  fruit  fs 
In  two  aad  aan  baU — no  water  tor  ntore  than 
ISO  aerea.     <IAare  about  tbto  deal  Uter). 

Bvsry  farmer  la  Ohltfornla  to  watching  tbto 
oaas.  It  saay  dedde  the  issoe  for  the  rest 
of  the  eooatry.    In  eourt  I  beard  tbe  Bureaa*s 

ara  Jast  looirtng  under  the  bed 
for  tfoubto.  Tbey  bavan't  any  oaw  untaM 
tbetr  watar  abonld  ba  sbuS  at.  laUc  about 
righto  to  preBDatare." 

Tbe  Burean  alma  to  push  tbto  vtUlty-type 
contract  all  over  the  Weet — baa  already  be- 
gun in  the  ICmourl  Valley. 

"If  they  get  away  wKb  thto."  aays  an 
eminent  water  attorney,  "there  Is  no  limit. 
Tba  ysderal  Oovemment  can  'wheel'  water 
Ilfta  power.  It  can  eall  an  Oregon  farmer's 
water  la  CaUfomla.  and  Cattfomlal  to 
liezlco.- 

^imsis  are  forced  to  sign  theee  oootraeta. 
A  Steto  legtolatlve  eoaamlttee  finds  that  they 
wers  frantic  for  water — "tbey  had  no  altema- 
tave."  A  rancher  toM  me:  "I  couldnt  have 
made  It  another  year."  A  waakly  editor :  "We 
don't  Ogbt  with  tba  Bur  aan  white  our  cropa 
bum." 

Another  ilgbttng  toaoe  to  that  tht  Oovem- 
■Mnt  makaa  Uttle  tarma  oat  of  big. 

It  baa  gone  back  to  a  IMS  tow.  designed 
for  newly  developed  areas,  and  to  trying  to 
fP*¥  tt  In  Caltfomla,  wbata  farms  of  vartoiis 
slam  have  kmg  been  eatabilsliad. 

Thm  Mderal  Oovemmant  now  mya  tbat 
yon  can  get  watar  for  only  ISO  ecres  (tSO  If 
you're  marrtod).  And  because  you  are  da- 
etared  a  part  ctf  tbe  Irrlgattoa  dftstrtct,  and 
all  land  wttbla  It  goto  watar.  you  cant  own 
oapra  than  tbat  much  land.  Too  must  aril 
tbe  halanoa  by  reoordabto  contract  at  a  price 
aat  by  Government  appratoara. 

Aa  a  amoks  screan  the  Bureau  baa  attacked 
Osltfomta's  "corporation"  farmers. 

Soorss  of  big  farma  are  involved  .  But  the 
average  slae  of  Oantral  Valley  farms  to  snudler 
than  Iowa's.  And  I  found  farmers,  big  and 
Uttto.  fighting  thto  lOO-acre  hmltatlon. 

Parmers  claim  that  to  to  nothing  but  oon- 
of  private  ptoperty,  and  violates  ths 


A  Swiss  Immigrant  was  smong  the  first  to 
go  to  eonrt.  Phillip  Albonlco  got  hto  80-acre 
home  place  ba<;k  In  1917.  and,  like  a  lot  of 
ambitious  farmers,  built  it  tzp  to  S,000  acree. 
Re  to  a  dry  grata  farmer,  right  on  the  edgo 
of  CVP,  but  happens  to  hsve  1.340  seres  un- 
der tt.  He  wants  to  get  out.  Mad  as  a  Con- 
cord Minute  M:in.  be  spouts  hto  story: 

"I  can't  use  tbe  water  on  this  rough  land. 
I  couldnt  stand  the  tax.  If  I  could  use  It 
they  woixldnt  sell  It  to  me.  I  want  to  get 
out.  but  no.  X  have  to  get  rid  of  taj  land." 

Albonlco  shakee  hto  bead.  "Por  27  years 
I  pay  taxes.  Now  X  got  no  rights.  X  dont 
understand." 

A  CalifornU  court  has  dsaared  tbe  liD- 
acre  Umitattoo  nncooatttntlonal  In  tbe  Al- 
bonlco ease,  it  may  affect  the  antlra  CVP 
and  reclamation  law. 

California  to  fighting  tbe  Pederato  on  at 
,  three  otbar  tronta.     Tbey  wont  be  able 
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to  Irrlgata.  cook,  abave.  or  bathe  In  tbe  Santa 
Margarita  Valley,  if  tbe  brief-case  army  of 
tbe  Juatlee  Department  wins  Its  paramount 
claim  to  all  tbe  waters  of  the  Santo  Mar- 
gsriu.  They  demsnd  tbam  for  a  $10(MM)0.- 
000  Marine  base. 

Thousands  of  farmers  ars  being  sued  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  on  a  show  cause  action 
aa  to  why  tbey  ebouldnt  vacate,  and  the 
State  Is  spending  S150,000  to  defend  tbam. 

Down  in  tbe  Imperial  Valley  tbe  Bureau 
flfitohed  a  project  10  years  ago,  but  rafuaed 
to  turn  it  over  and  get  out. 

Then  there's  tbe  Padsral  fl«ht  for  tbe  oU- 
rlch  tldelands.  

California  now  dares  to  buy  back  tba  CVP 
and  go  shssd  with  its  own  giant  projeeta. 
Will  It  succeed? 

No  doubt  tbat  the  State's  got  ita  back  up. 
Tbe  Stete  Farm  Bureau,  tbe  Irrigation  Dls- 
ttoa.  and  Stete  Chamber  of 
back  state  ownership  of  CVP. 
Bat  there's  tbe  question  whether  Congress 
will  tot  go  of  thto  Juicy  morsel  from  the  park 
barrel. 

Oountleas  Callfomlana  abudder  at  going  it 
alone.  Tbey  point  out  that  If  Oallfcmla 
tuma  down  Central  Valley  funds.  It  may  be 
cut  off  from  other  Pederal  aid.  Many  argue 
that  CaUfomU  pays  S3.M0.000,000  United 
Btetes  lt*a  got  aometblng  coming  back. 

PinaUy.  thsrc'i  the  terrifying  thought  tbat 
If  Callfornto  takss  less,  aome  otbar  state 
msy  got  CallfornU's  share.  The  Sacramento 
Bae  aaka:  "Would  It  be  good  buainem  f^ 
Oaliforaia  to  kick  a  gift  horse  in  tbe  teeth? 

Sight  now  there's  nothing  OaUfomla  f arm- 
ors would  like  better  I 


Kassss  WWat  Crap  Ta  Ba  Total  Lass 


Fot  Fstarc  Refsresce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  wrw  TOSK 

IB  THS  HOUSB  OP  REPRESElfTATIVBS 

Thursdaw.  June  S.  1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
eztetxl  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoud,  I  in> 
elude  the  following  letter: 

CoMoaass  or  m  UKTrso  StAna, 

HOOSB  or  BXPEKSSNTATTVaS, 

Washington.  D.  C  Jun«  7. 19U. 
Mr.  E.P.. 

Krie,  Pa. 

Daaa  Paaifo:  May  I  offte  my  profuse  apolo- 
gies for  not  being  In  the  office  when  you 
caUed? 

As  my  secretary  explained.  I  was  out  of 
town  and  did  not  anticipate  such  an  sarly 
yUlt  from  you. 

However.  I  must  see  you.  as  I  really  need 
tbe  infomoation  you  have  before  tbe  cam- 
paign to  finished.  Thto  man  to  determined 
to  continue  use  of  the  press  for  hto  murder- 
ous designs  upon  my  good  standing  at  home. 

Consequently,  I  must  obtain  the  affidavits 
you  promised  me  when  we  first  met.  As- 
stiredly,  your  name  will  be  withheld,  hut  I 
will  be  fortified  as  never  before  against 
hatred  and  Intolerance  as  unreasonable  as 
they  are  Mind. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  get  to  Washington 
again  wltbln  the  month,  I  would  be  willing 
to  come  to  Brie. 

Please  wire  instrtictlon  or  call  me  coUect 

at  IXXAwood  5-5ST4. 

Awaiting  your  early  reply.  X  remain,  with 
beat  wtohea. 

Most  sliieerely. 

Aarnua  Hsi.i., 
Member  of  Comgreae. 


EXTENSION  OP  RISMARKB 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 


IN  THE  8BMATB  OP  THM  UlIITCD  STATBS 
Monday.  June  9. 1951 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  B4r.  President, 
Wichita  Magazhie  for  May  29, 1952.  ptdb- 
Ushed  an  article  entitled  "Kansas  Wheat 
Crop  Tb  Be  Total  Loss.**  The  Informa- 
tion contained  in  that  editorial  report 
Is  so  far-reaching,  as  tt  relates  to  ap- 
propriations and  many  cither  matters 
being  passed  upon  in  the  Senate,  that  I 
a^  nnanmous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxxxxo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bxcoas, 
as  follows: 

Kawsas  Whkat  Caor  To  Bi  Total  Loaa 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  forecasting  tbat  the  Blansas  wheat 
crop,  on  basis  of  May  1,  conditions,  will  be 
IMMOXMO  bushels.  Thsfs  enough  wheat  to 
provide  the  fiour  for  86,000.000  people,  or 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  people  In  tbe 
United  States. 

Kansas  baa  14.662,000  acres  In  wheat.  It 
baa  abandoned  6S4.000  acres,  which  to  more 
aeroB  than  38  other  States  have  sowed.  Kan- 
sas win  harvest  more  than  tbe  next  two 
wheat  States  together. 

And  what  will  Kansae  get  If  the  wheat 
yield  to  equal  to  tbe  forecast?  At  tbe  Oov- 
emment load  flg\ue  of  sa.90  a  bushel  that 
will  amount  to  S560.252jOOO.  or  more  than  a 
balf-bUUon  dollars — a  whato  of  a  crop  and  a 
whale  <rf  a  lot  of  mcoey. 

But  the  Kansas  share  of  the  administra- 
tion's federal  budget  of  S85,847.000,OOS. 
which  has  not  yet  been  adopted  and  appar- 
ently will  be  trimmed  slightly,  will  be  $1,101,- 
•73,000.  Tlie  Kansas  share  to  arrived  at  l^ 
tbe  per  capita  income  of  *'"'"' t"*  last  year  as 
compared  with  the  per  capita  Income  of  tbe 
Natton  at  large.  That  flgiire  of  roan  than  a 
billion  dollars  Includes  what  K«"TT>t  must 
pay  in  dlreet  Pederal  taaoa.  Indlract  taxes 
oonoealed  In  tbe  price  of  everything  we  buy. 
and  the  part  Kansss  muat  amiiimi  at  thto 
year'a  increase  in  tbe  nattonal  debt 

The  Kansas  wheat  crop,  therefore,  will  pay 
a  little  more  than  one-half  of  tbe  Kansaa 
share  of  the  propoeed  Pederal  budget. 

Where  will  we  get  tbe  rest  of  the  money  to 
pay  our  share? 

For  one  thing  tbe  Kansas  on  production 
last  year  was  107338,000  barreto.  Thto  year's 
production  will  be  somewhere  near  tbat 
figure.  The  prices  as  thto  to  being  written 
to  $2.59  barrel  of  crude,  which  multiplies 
out  to  $277,905,000.  Add  tbe  value  of  tbe 
wheat  and  <^1  production  together  and  •m^ 
have  ewnigh  to  meet  76  percent  of  our  share. 

Pigure  out  some  way  to  p8.y  the  other  24 
percent  to  the  Pederal  Oovemment,  and  then 
Kansas  may  keep  wbat  else  tt  earns  for  the 
payment  of  State  and  local  taxee  and  for  the 
use  of  the  people. 

If  yon  object  to  the  Pederal  Government 
taking  such  a  big  bite  out  of  the  Kansas 
income,  writa  at  once  to  the  Members  of 
the  Kansas  delegation  In  Congress.  Tell 
them  you  appreciate  what  they  are  doing 
to  eut  the  Pederal  budget.  Tell  them  to 
Stand  fast  and  fight  even  harder  to  eut  out 
wastefulness  in  foreign  aid  as  wdl  as  fei 
domestic  programs.  TUl  them  not  to  bo 
by  cries  of 
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Tbe  Immigration  BUI  Hib  Hank  Note 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITEO  STATES 
Monday,  June  9, 1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRo  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Orleans  Item  of  May  26  entitled  "The 
Immigration  Bill  Hits  Harsh  Note."  I 
would  also  like  to  include  a  statement 
and  resolution  adopted  by  the  Baltimore 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Commission 
on  World  Peace  pointing  out  the  dangers 
Inherent  in  the  McCarran  bill,  and  urg- 
ing the  President  to  veto  this  bill  when 
It  reaches  lilm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
statement,  and  resolution  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[ytom  the  New  Orleana  Item  of  May  26,  19531 
A  PkODTTcr  or  Fkab? — Imioobation  Bill  Hrrs 
Haxsh  Notb 
The  New  Orleans  unit  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  makes  some  worth  while 
points  in  its  statement  on  the  Walter-Mc- 
Carran  Immigration  bill. 

This  bill,  with  Blight  variations,  has  now 
been  passed  by  both  House  and  Senate.  But 
conflicting  details  have  yet  to  be  ironed  out 
by  a  conference  committee — and  it  is  still 
subject  to  a  Presidential  veto. 

The  measure  h&a  some  good  features.  It 
revises  and  brings  under  one  heading  all  of 
the  various  Immigration  laws  of  the  past  30 
years. 

But,  as  the  CCS  group  notes,  it  also  con- 
tains several  harsh  and  unfair  provisions. 

The  bill  Improves  on  our  present  Immi- 
gration rules  by  setting  up  at  least  token 
quotas  for  Asiatic  areas. 

It  would  allow  185  Japanese  to  enter  this 
country  annually,  plus  100  persons  each  from 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Indonesia.  Korea. 
Laos,  Libya,  Pakistan.  Somallland.  Vietnam, 
and  Yemen. 

And  for  the  first  time  Asiatics  would  be- 
come eligible  for  citizenship. 

But  the  United  States  can  hardly  use 
these  facts  to  convince  Asia  that  we  are 
a  friendly  and  democratic  nation — because 
a  later  clause  of  the  bill  openly  discriminates 
against  orientals. 

In  general,  quotas  under  the  bill  are  set, 
as  they  shoulfl  be.  according  to  place  of  birth. 
But  for  orientals,  quotas  are  fixed  by  racial 
origins. 

Thus  a  Japanese  who  was  bom  in  England 
and  had  lived  there  all  his  life  would  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  this  country  under  the 
British  quota  of  65,000,  which  is  usually  not 
filled.  He  would  have  to  try  to  find  a  place 
among  Japan's  paltry  185. 

The  Catholic  group  calls  ibis  provision 
unfair  and  urges  that  It  be  struck  out. 

Other  defects  pointed  out  by  the  CCS  group 
are  these: 

The  bill  penalizes  countries  that  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  recent  war  by  charging  their 
displaced  persons  against  normal  immigra- 
tion quotas. 

Some  countries  do  not  use  their  entire 
quot-^s.  But  the  Walter-McCarran  measure 
would  not  allow  other  nations  to  benefit  by 
pooling  tbe  unused  portion  of  these  quotas. 
The  bill  has  also  been  criticized  for  the 
cmaU  total  of  immigrants  it  allows — only 
156J9D  a  year.  This  figure  Is  based  on  the 
United  States  population  of  1930,  Instead  of 
the  1950  census. 

And  some  observers  have  objected  to  sec- 
tions aliowlw^,tliii  deportation  of  aUens  with 


only  an  administrative  hearing  or  with  no 
bearing  at  all. 

In  short,  many  parts  of  the  bUI  would 
seem  to  Jiistlfy  the  New  York  Times'  com- 
ment that  Its  "whole  spirit  •  •  •  1» 
restrictive  and  excluslonist." 

We  are  a  prosperous  Nation,  built  by  Im- 
migrants. We  need  manpower.  We  have 
foxind  that  most  Immigrants  make  good 
citizens. 

But  we  are  Inviting  the  world  to  con- 
clude that  we  are  either  frightened  or  In- 
bumane. 

For  we  are  only  willing  to  take  in  1  immi- 
grant a  year  for  every  1,000  United  States 
citizens,  and  we're  surrounding  the  entry  of 
that  one  with  all  kinds  of  red  tape. 

On  'thx  McCakran  Immigbation  Bnj. 

The  Baltimore  Conference  Commission  on 
World  Peace  presents  the  following  digest 
on  the  McCarran-Walter  omnibus  immigra- 
tion and  nationality  bill   (S.  2550) : 

I.  It  will  effectively  strangle  immigration 
except  In  a  few  narrow,  restricted  classes. 

(a)  It  fixes  permanently  into  law  the  pres- 
ent wastage  of  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
present  quotas  which  go  unused,  being  as- 
signed to  countries  like  Great  Britain,  whose 
people  do  not  want  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  (sec.  202) .  Instead  of  reassigning  the 
unused  quotas  to  worthy  refugees  from  the 
Communist  terror  and  to  desirable  aliens 
from  surplus-population  countries  like 
Greece,  Italy,  Western  Germany,  etc.,  the 
McCarran  bill  discards  the  unused  quotas 
(sec.  201  (c).  (d),  sec.  207). 

(b)  The  McCarran  bill  looks  backward  to 
1920  and  uses  our  population  of  30  years  ago 
as  a  basis  of  computing  quotas  today  (sec. 
201). 

(c)  The  McCarran  bill  bars  aged  parents 
and  grandparents  of  American  citizens  from 
entering  the  United  States,  unless  the  par- 
ents and  grandparents  in  question  can  pass 
a  literacy  test  (sec.  212  (a)  (25)).  Even 
under  the  present  law,  aged  parents  and 
grandparents,  are  exempted  from  the  literacy 
test. 

n.  Vesta  new  and  arbitrary  powers  for 
exclusion  and  deportation  with  administra- 
tive officers. 

(a)  Ssctlon  24  (a)  (4)  provides  for  the 
deportation  of  aliens  at  any  time  convicted 
of  any  criminal  offense  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral concludes  that  the  alien  is  undesirable. 
What  does  this  mean?  A  man  convicted  of 
a  traffic  olfense  is  guilty  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense. Under  the  laws  of  the  McCarran  bill, 
once  an  alien  has  been  convicted  of  such  a 
violation  his  whole  futiire  Is  at  stake.  His 
wife  and  children,  if  American  citizens.  wUl 
depend  on  whether  the  Attorney  General 
will  or  will  not  conclude  that  the  alien  is 
undesirable.  This  provision  would,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  oppose  at  will  the  sentence  of 
exile  from  the  United  States  on  almost  any 
and  all  aliens  If  at  any  time  he  feels  they 
are  for  any  reason  undesirable. 

(b)  The  bill  authorizes  any  consul  to 
refuse  e  visa,  or  any  Immigration  Inspector 
to  turn  back  at  Ellis  Island,  any  alien  who. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  consul  or  the  Attorney 
General,  might  at  any  time  In  the  future 
become  a  public  charge  (sec.  213  (a)  15)). 
This  Is  exclusion  by  sheer  and  naked  predic- 
tion. 

(c)  The  bill  authorizes  any  consul  or  Im- 
migration Inspector  to  refuse  a  visa,  or  to 
exclude  any  alien  who  In  the  opinion  of  the 
consul  or  of  the  Attorney  General  might 
later  become  a  member  of  a  Communist- 
front  organization  (sec.  212  (a)  (29) ).  This 
again,  is  exclusion  by  prediction. 

(d)  The  bill  authorizes  the  dejxjrtation  of 
any  alien,  who,  after  entering  the  United 
States,  has  a  nervous  breakdown  and  is  hos- 
pitalized, tf  the  breakdown  occurs  In  5  years 


after  his  entry  into  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  breakdown  occurred 
because  of  factors  arising  after  the  alien's 
entry  into  the  United  States  (sec.  341  (a) 
(3)).  No  exception  is  made  even  if  the 
alien  enters  a  private  institution  at  his  own 
expense,  or  if  he  can  recover  and  become  a 
healthy,  tiaeful.  and  vigorous  member  of  the 
community. 

(e)  The  McCarran  bill  establishes  30 ~ 
grounds  fen*  deportation  and  makes  all  tl 
retroactive,  which  Is  foreign  to  o\ir  system 
of  Justice.  An  alien  can  be  deported  for 
acts  In  the  past,  acts  which.  In  the  past, 
when  committed,  were  not  grotmd  for  de- 
portation. For  example,  speeding  (aec. 
341  (d)). 

(f)  In  41  places,  the. bill  makes  the  power 
to  exclude  or  deport  dependent  on  the  opin- 
ion of  the  cons\il  or  the  Attorney  General. 
There  are  30  additional  places  In  the  bill 
where  deportation,  exclusion,  or  other  overt 
action  In  regard  to  aliens  and  even  nat\arml- 
Ised  cltlaens.  Is  dependent  on  "the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  consul"  or  "the  satisfaction  of 
the  Attorney  General,"  rather  than  a  Ju- 
dicial proceeding  under  due  process  of  law. 
Under  Anglo-Saxon  law  restrainu  are  im- 
posed on  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority 
by  the  Executive  and  the  power  of  Judicial 
review  is  given  to  the  courts.  This  tradi- 
tion Is  seriously  impaired  In  tbe  McCarran 
blU  where  a  man's  fate  as  to  entry,  deporta- 
tion, or  naturalization  will  depend  solely 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 
There  Is  danger  In  granting  such  arbitrary 
power  to  any  executive  official.  The  Attorney 
General  Is  a  busy  man.  He  will  have  to 
delegate  this  power  to  his  subordinates. 
Thus  some  bureaucrat  In  the  Immlffratlon 
and  Natvtfallsatlon  Service  will  decide 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  a  desirable  alien 
and  whether  or  not  he  should  be  taken  from 
his  home  and  friends  and  banished  from  tha 
United  States  forever. 

in.  Creates  new  discriminations  between 
native-born  and  naturallaed  American  citi- 
zens and  against  natives  of  certain  areaa 
of  the  world. 

(a)  SecUon  309  (a)  (5)  classifies  aliens 
for  the  purposes  of  Immigration  acoordlag 
to  the  country  In  which  they  were  born. 
except  orientals.  A  person  of  oriental  or 
part-oriental  descent  who  comes  from  within 
an  artificial  ty  designated  area  of  the  world 
called  the  Asiatic  Pacific  Triangle  does  not 
qualify  for  admission  to  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  his  racial  origin  and 
he  Is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  minimiifn 
or  near  minimum  quotas  for  those  countrlaa 
within  that  so-called  Asiatic  Pacific  Triangle. 
Thus  a  person  bom  in  London  of  a  Brltlsta 
father  and  an  Indian  mother  would  not 
qualify  for  Immigration  on  the  British  quota 
as  any  other  London-bom  child  would.  Be- 
cause of  his  racial  origin  he  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  smaller  Indian  quota.  The 
McCarran  bill  tells  this  person,  'You  who 
may  have  50  percent  Indian  blood  in  your 
veins  are  not  as  good  as  the  other  people 
In  London.  We  don't  like  your  mother's 
race.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  we  get  as 
few  as  possible  of  your  kind  Into  our  coun- 
try." There  U  no  similar  restricUon  for  any 
European.  African.  Australian,  or  South 
American,  or  any  other  so-called  race. 

(b)  Section  202  (c)  provides  that  not  more 
than  100  persons  may  enter  annually  from 
any  one  colony.  Under  existing  law  we  have 
been  assigning  colony  immigration  to  the 
total  quota  available  to  the  mother  country. 
Within  that  quota  a  native  of  Martinique, 
for  example,  had  the  same  standing  as  a 
native  of  Paris.  Under  the  McCarran  bUl 
this  would  be  changed.  To  the  people  of 
these  islands  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  so 
Important  to  us  for  bases  during  World  War 
n.  so  Important  to  our  defense  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  and  so  vulnerable  to  Communist 
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a»d  subversive  acttvlttes.  we  af« 

.aaytas:  "We  are  dlsorliiila*Uiic  i^slnst.  yon. 

We  tlUnk  you  rnr*  not  as  good  as  ottoecs  tax 

the  Western  KsmlsptMre  aad  that  yoa  are 

aot  as  VDod  as  Exuopeans. 

IV.  Cstabilsbes  scores  ot  saw  vagua  and 
tyrannical  grounds  far  aadwAon  and  dspor- 
featloa  ecUArely  beyosMI  thoss  neeeaaary  to 
screen  out  and  deport  subversives,  erlalaala, 
and  other  undesirables. 

(a)  The  bill  places  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
rafugses  flrom  the  Iron  curtain  ooumtriss 
(sec  333  (a) ).  Under  prsssot  tow.  m  poUU- 
cal  refugee  can  go  to  the  nearest  Unltsd 
States  Consul  aiul  apply  lor  a  visa.  The 
McCarran  blU  requires  him  to  file  an  appU- 
catlon  with  Uie  ooosul  for  the  dlstrtet  of 
which  he  Is  a  resident.  This  prorlslon  would 
hit  opponents  iif  Communist  oppression  who, 
ta  the  (Isrkneat  at  night,  without  exit  or  en- 
trance visas,  fliie  to  the  eanctuary  at  the  Xrse 
world.  MlkolsJczyk,  former  Premier  of  Po- 
land. Aed  at  night.  Nagy.  formar  Premier 
of  Bnagary.  resigned  while  visiting  Swltaar- 
land.  When  ^Jiese  and  others  like  them 
arrive  In  a  new  ooimtry  they  have  no  perma- 
nent ftattu  In  the  country  which  granted 
them  asylum.  They  have  no  residence,  no 
right  to  work  or  earn  a  living,  looking  dee- 
perateTy  for  n  ooantry  to  take  them  in. 
Is  It  the  Intent  of  the  McCarran  bill  to  force 
these  people  to  retmn  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain to  aee  the  American  Consul  and  apply 
for  a  vtsaf  What  Justlflcatlon  can  there  be 
for  such  a  requirement? 

(b)  The  bill  would  keep  out  another  kind 
of  ttfugei  froBi  Communist  and  other  totatt- 
tarlan  states:  The  person  convicted  of  vlO' 
latlng  the  many  oppressive  and  restrletlva 
laws  or  tbe  police  states.  Section  212  (a) 
(10>  would  exclude  aliens  convicted  by 
Waal.  Communist,  or  Fascist  courts.  Within 
tbe  Sorvlet  or^t  a  raacn  can  be  convicted  for 
changing  his  Job  witbout  permission,  for 
being  late  for  work,  for  f alBng  to  meet  his 
pradoettosi  quoCa,  or  for  monng  tram  oas 
dty  to  anotlisr  wttfaout.  permlaslan.  Sach  a 
■■an  oalgbt  weQ  prove  to  be  a  very  wtitamm 
addlUon  to  tte  United  States.  UMer  the 
tsras  of  the  MeOarraa  bUl.  however,  he 
■ronld  have  been  eoavleted  at  rrlmes  and 
would  be  barred  from  eatering  the  Ualted 
States.  WhUs  tbe  McOecran  toUI  «oes  exnnpt 
ertMKa  of  a  pnrsly  poOtleal  natore.  Cardinal 
Mindaenty.  of  Hungary,  for  eaample,  was 
ooBTleMd  by  tbe  OLimilt  oourts  for 
lUegsl  speeolsttan  and   illegal  deattags  ta 

fmii|.     Tbeae  ere   not  poMtteal 

and  tbs  Oardlnal  and  other  tramad 

of  li«n  eortaln  peeaeeuOoo  oouM 

luder  the  McCarran  bill. 
<e)  flaetkm  SIS  (a)    (»)   (O)   (vl| 

rs  or  OoonBiaataK 
toialHartan  asaodattoiw.  The 
^  Qt  »m 
in  l»4g  by  BiiiSMi  believers  In 
■id  by  far»sm  oppoDenas  of 
Today  tbe  Issdus  oC  tbat 
have  gad  and  It  haa  beeams  tbe  puppal 
tbe  OammunM-domlnatsd 
Under  tbe  tsraas  at  this  blU  tbeae  antft-Coai- 
munlst  Isadsis  wooM  be  batrad  ttom  entry 
bito  tbe  Uniaad  Maftss  Ihls— ■  tbey  b»- 
looged  to  an  erganlaaStfin  whicb  was  tbe 
prsdeoeseor  <tf  a  Oommunlat  asaoctatton. 
Tbe  aame  can  be  eaid  aboot  tbe  PoUab 
Peasants  Party,  tbe  SDalal 
ties,  and  all  tbe  otbar  parttss  tn 
tope  tbat  tbe  OoBiaaunlsts  baev  taken  aver 
by  faros  axMl  vlolenes.  All  of  tbsns  are 
predecessors  of  Oammnatet  assoclstlo—  or 
parties.  It  b  ax^ust,  unfair,  and  unwlsa  to 
bar  tbe  antJ-OnmrnHnlst  leaders  of 
■■■rinialliiiii  who  fougbt  Ooamunlaes 
kttt  asdy  after  tbay  were  dsCsatsd  toy 

¥.    Makes    our    bnalgratlan    poUdes 
•ouroa  of  Intematlanal  dlwnrd 
nation  laatead«<  a  oontrlbutftoa  to  ] 
good  wtu. 


(a)  We  need  tbe  frlendahlp  and  good  wUl 
of  many  peoplas  and  strategte  nations  tf  w« 
are  to  prsvaU  in  <be  struggle  f  ^-^  Oom- 
munlst  Idaoingy.  Some  of  tbeee  aeme  peo- 
ples wtu  Interpret  the  MeOarran  bin  as  a 
gastura  ot  dJaertml  nation  against  them  and 
may  asrtousty  question  the  sinoerlty  wttfa 
■rhiob  we  espouse  the  principles  In  our  own 
Deeiaratton  of  Indspandssiae. 

(b»  Tlw  bUl  doss  not  aboUsh  racial  dls- 
arimtnatfcm.  It  rtisnlinlnates  against  peo- 
pto  llvtng  in  sootlMra  and  suuthsastein  Ku- 
vope.  eoiored  raosa.  and  orientals  and  part- 


<e)  Our  ataadards  tor  admlsstoD  ought  to 
be  baaed  on  qualtfleatlons  of  health,  moral- 
tty,  adhsisnrs  to  prtaclplas  of  democratle 
govammeBt,  setdence  of  economic  support; 
AaoeMea  needs  Ctulstlan  conpasalon  for 
himian  suffering  and  the  deatre  to  reunite 
broken  f^T"*—  They  sboold  not  be  based 
on  raoe  or  on  nattnamllty. 


Wa  eall  upon  the  President  to  veto  this 
bUL  We  further  call  upon  the  (Congress  to 
enact  inunlgratlon  legislation  which  will  up- 
bold  the  principles  and  Ideals  of  democracy 
and  Christian  citizenship  and  avoid  unfair 
dlscrlmlnaMfia. 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKR 
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IH  THB  BOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 
MomdfOi/,  June  9. 19i2 

Mr.  DOLLTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ou.  I  include  tbe  following  address  of 
James  K.  Knudson,  Defense  Tnospart 
A<ii»>irf«ti'*tor  -before  the  Omaha 
Cbambar  of  Oommeroe,  Omalib.  Ntiir^ 
en  May  S3.  195S: 

l^AMaroazanoM  uta  DococaacT 
(By  James  K.  Knudson) 
«r  tbe  truly  heartwarming  assign  - 
which  a  Wastalngtoa  oMdal  bopea  for 
bas  Is  nine  today— «ba*  of 
a  fibsiliit  oC  fallow 
for  tbelr  part  la  adding  a  brtgbt  m 
to  tbe  Katloo%  book  at  golden  deeds.  Tour 
great  actlona  will  alaraya 
any  tnunewock  words  Into 
put.  but  slnoe  words  are  tbs  madlinn  by 
wtkleh  wa  recount  our  deeds.  I  am  proud  to 
be  tbe  one  by  whom  tbs  words  are  spokan. 

A  little  more  than  a  akontb  ago.  the  vallry 
of  tbe  mewiml  nndsrwent  ordeal  by 
Oofnhtnatfcm  ct  winter  loe.  beatry  sno 
too  BUddcn  emergence  of  aprtng.  and  asanis 
preeent  ineatisiity  to  curb  the  angry  eaprioe 
of  nature,  sent  tbe  Mighty  Mo  rampeging  out 
of  Its  banks  and  eutging  aeroee  your  rich 
lands.  bUBBtIng  grain  etorebouees.  deveeta^ 
Ing  feraMk  waabing  away  bridges,  drowning 
anlmala,  and  ewlrliag  angrily  through  the 
gatss  of  eoaae  at  your  great  ettles. 

1t>  some  tt  must  have  sssaasd  akin  to  tbe 
good  or  Noah  when  "the  waters 
li^ly   upost  tbe  earth     •     •     • 
both  of  fowl,  and  at  cettle.  and  at 
ot  every  crseptng  thing     •     •     • 
■trofed." 

be  bad  f altb— fee.  But  I  aay  tattb*  wttbout 
worfca  Is  dead  Ton  tiacked  up  your  tsttb 
with  mlgtaty  work,  and  tbe  watea  prevailed 
■ot  agalnat  you. 

That  your  lamm  held,  baa  bean  eallad  a 
■atmrJa  tbroogbout  tbe  lend    but  to  ma.  Mke 


all  mlmetea,  tbe  real  arplanstloti  lias  in  the 
fuinilment  at  a  natural  law — In  tbe  edflaas 
•sort  cT  men  to  saws  eaeb  oCbsr.  Tbe  Oood 
Book  says  that  in  tbe  daya  of  Hoab  tbeee 
were  giants  in  tbe  earth,  and  tbat  tbe  daugh- 
ters of  mma  bare  ehtldren  which  became 
nUglity  men.  man  of  renown.  TIm 
eould  be  wrttten  about  tbe  oeen  and 
of  the  Missouri  Valley  wtio  eaat  eetf 

a  flood.  Partleularty  tn  the 
Held,  rm  told  that  this  was 
ao.  Tbere  ware  many  wbo  labored  nlgbt  and 
day,  without  rest  and  witbout  oonpeneatlon, 
ta  tbe  work  of  rescue,  evacuation,  and  the 
titanle  Job  of  shoring  up  tbe  dikes. 

■merson  once  eatd  "the  conpenaatlonB  of 
ealamlty  are  made  apparent  to  the  under- 
standing •  •  •  filter  kmg  Intervals  of 
time.  A  fever,  a  aautlHitkm.  a  cruel  disap- 
pointment, a  loaa  of  wealth,  a  kMs  of  frtends, 
seems  at  the  moment  unpaid  lose,  and  un- 
payable. But  the  sure  years  reveal  tbe  deep 
remedial  force  that  nnderttes  an  facts." 

As  to  this  ordeal  through  which  yon  have 
jnst  passed,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  tomng 
of  years  Is  necessary  to  reveal  tbe  undhnln- 
IsfaiRg  compensations  of  your  experience.  AH 
about  you,  dtuing  that  period  of  tension 
and  danger,  you  witnessed  the  capacity  for 
xmselflsh  service  inherent  tn  the  common 
man.  That  alone  should  I'caew  your  epWt- 
ua!  faith  for  all  years  to  cotne. 

But  you  also  beheld  the  Inspiring  drama 
of  democracy  In  action — a  demonstration  to 
an  tbe  world  of  the  mighty  power  of  Indl- 
lidTial  and  private  enterprise  In  a  time  of 
national  emergency  and  proof  that  free  men 
can  work  with  one  another  and  tor  one  an- 
other. That  should  leuew  yoor  political 
faith. 

Like  many  others  In  Washington,  I  fd- 
lowed  your  trfbulatlons  by  newspaper,  radio, 
and  television,  and  In  the  dally  reports  re- 
layed to  me  personally  from  our  own  held 
agents  who  were  on  the  scene  and  helping 
you.  Many  of  the  Omaha,  Council  BlxrSs. 
Sioux  City,  Des  Motnes.  and  Kansas  City 
papers  found  their  way  across  my  desk. 
<nirotigh  tbem,  along  with  many  of  my  staff, 
I  watdsed  (and  prayed),  as  the  waters  rose 
from  22  to  29  feet  and  up  toward  a  81-ftxA 
ereet.  Inundating  towns,  sweeping  across 
railroad  tracks,  roads,  and  atrparts,  and  dis- 
Tupttng  all  normal  means  of  transportation. 
This  was  our  pereonal  worry.  But  if  tbe 
levees  breached  at  Omaha  and  Council  Blnflk. 
we  -  knew  the  makings  of  an  eren  greater 
calamity  were  In  the  olDng.  not  only  for  you 
tout  for  the  Nation. 

We  came  to  know  what  sandboils  meant, 
and  how  your  tmcks  would  rumble  across  the 
rough  tops  of  the  levees  with  loads  of  sand- 
bags for  the  danger  spots.  We  learned  that 
""white  water**  seeping  up  behind  the  levee 
meant  ttttle  hasard.  tout  that  the  cry  of 
"^llow  water"  meant  that  the  mttddy  river 
had  succeeded  in  cutting  a  deadly  fistula 
beneath  the  bank,  which  could  expand  into 
a  disastrous  toreak  In  a  matter  of  mtnntes. 

We  read  bow  men  and  women  from  every 
walk  Of  life  turned  out  to  help  thoie  tbe 
levees.  Students,  factory  hands,  clerks,  sol- 
diers, farman  from  as  much  as  ISO  mQea 
away— all  toQlng  shoulder  to  shoulder,  some- 
times as  much  as  90  hours  a  day,  until  their 
;  were  blistered  and  raw  and  ttaeb-  backs 
from  handling  sandbags. 

Human  tnterest  stories  transfrtred  daSy — 
Uke  the  SO  Winnebago  Indians  who  fined 
30.000  sandbags  In  one  8- hour  stretch;  the 
Ingenious  Rube  Goldberg  oontraptlons  which 
vrarkers  rigged  up  to  fill  the  sandrwes  faster — 
funnels  rr***^*  from  old  stove  p'p**;  church 
woman  of  Council  Bluffs  gitthertng  old  nf km 
stockings  to  use  In  tying  up  ssnrthsgi;  tba 
three  fannera  wbo  made  tbeir  way  down 
to  help  at  Omaha  because  tbelr  own 

awaah  to  the  aavea  and.  In  tbalr 
they  '^oouldBt  do  no  good 
but  wanted  to  help 
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Afl  we  received  these  dally  reports,  natu- 
rally to  us  In  charge  of  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation, the  transportation  aspects  loomed 
particularly  large  and  serious,  for.  as  you 
well  know,  your  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  area 
Is  one  of  the  Nation's  Important  hubs  of 
transportation.  Immobilize  that  hub  and 
one  of  the  great  wheels  of  our  transportation 
system  breaks  down. 

The  more  we  read,  the  more  our  admira- 
tion grew  for  the  resovu-cefulness.  Ingenuity, 
and  capacity  tot  unselfish  work  exhibited  by 
all  elements  of  the  transportation  indtistry. 
Long-Btandlng  competitive  differences  be- 
tween rail  and  motor  carriers  went  over- 
board; the  higher  the  waters  rose,  the  closer 
their  cooperation  became.  Air  and  water 
carriers  pitched  in  tirelessly,  too. 

It  was  as  heartwarming  an  exhibition  of 
democracy  In  action  as  this  Nation  has  pro- 
duced in  many  a  day,  and  that  exhibition — 
all  Conununlst  countries  please  note — was 
^  put  on  by  private  enterprise  and  free  work- 
ers, subordinating  their  self-interest  volun- 
tarily for  the  good  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Here  we  have  In  mlnlattu-e  the  formula  for 
world  peace — men  of  good  will,  free  to  choose, 
working  together  in  a  common  cause. 

With  this  In  mind  and  confining  my  com- 
ments particularly  to  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion, I  would  like  to  refresh  your  recollection 
today  concerning  some  of  the  contributions 
of  the  various  carriers  to  the  fight  against 
flood,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  respects 
of  Washington  for  their  merltorloxu  recOTd. 
When  predictions  Indicated  that  flood  con- 
ditions on  the  Missouri  would  present  in- 
creasingly serious  problems  to  this  section, 
tbe  people  of  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs 
looked  to  the  transportation  facilities  us 
their  flnt  line  of  defense. 

Many  rail  and  motor  carrier  ofllclals  were 
key  men  In  your  local  civil  defense  organi- 
zation. In  cooperation  with  the  military. 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration.  De- 
fense Transport  Administration,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  the  Red  Cross  and  Salva- 
tion Army,  the  carriers  made  plans  to  evacu- 
ate residents  and  their  property  from  the 
threatened  area. 

Motor-carrier  labor  and  management  com- 
bined to  form  a  motor  pool,  with  central  dis- 
patching headquarters  manned   by  experi- 
enced personnel.    Through  this  motor  pool 
the  Civil  Defense,  Red  Cross,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment and  relief  agencies  channeled  their 
requests  for  rescue   and   evacuation   service 
by  truck.     A  stockpile  of  over  500  reserve 
truck  units  from  cities  and  towns  as  far  as 
ISO  miles  away  was  kept  in  constant  readi- 
ness.   Operating  around  the  clock,  by  phone, 
radio-equipped    trucks    and    taxlcabs.    and 
truck  teletype  service,  this  pool  did  yeoman 
service  In  the  orderly  and  swift  dispatch  of 
thousands   upon    thousands   of   trucks   and 
drivers  in  flood  service. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  point  out  that, 
although  some  motor-carrier  operators  and 
their  union  employees  were  engaged  in  tense 
negotiations  over  a  labor  contract,  with  flood 
disaster  threatening,  they  laid  aside  their 
differences  and  went  to  work  together.  An- 
other example  for  the  Nation  to  behold  and 
profit  by.  The  owners  donated  their  time 
and  equipment,  and  the  workmen  donated 
their  time  and  labor.  Through  such  un- 
selflshness,  combined  with  the  ingenuity  and 
know-how  of  these  experts,  the  great,  mobile 
utility  of  truck  equipment  was  used  to  maxi- 
mum effect. 

Flat-body  trucks,  vans,  pickup  trucks, 
tractors,  semitrailers,  farm  trucks,  busses 
and  taxlcabs,  and  every  conceivable  kind  of 
motorized  equipment — all  made  possible  the 
colossal  Job  of  evacuatmg  some  39.000  people 
and  their  household  b«onglngs  in  less  than 
a  week. 

■  As  hundreds  of  trucks  brought  in  loads  of 
furniture  and  household  goods,  streetcar 
companies  offered  their  car  bams  for  storage, 
truck-trailer       companies      their      trailers. 


churches  their  halls  and  vestries,  and  schools 
their  classrooms  and  auditorliuns. 

At  the  same  time,  trucks  were  being  called 
on  to  move  thoiisands  of  cubic  feet  of  dirt 
to  raise  and  reinforce  the  dikes.  Built  for 
a  creet  of  only  26  feet,  when  31  was  due,  the 
task  seemed  Impossible;  but  It  was  accom- 
plished, and  much  of  the  credit  for  that 
accomplishment  should  go  to  the  trucksters. 
Filing  in  \inbroken  lines  day  and  night, 
dump  trucks  and  other  open-top  trucks 
were  volunteered  for  service  on  the  levees. 
This  was  hazardous  work,  for  the  heavily 
laden  trucks  had  to  traverse  the  uneven, 
slippery  top  of  the  levees,  moving  fast  be- 
cause minutes  were  precious.  In  one  in- 
stance, at  Council  Bluffs,  trucks  hauled  in 
112  loads  of  dirt  in  60  minutes  to  build  a  2- 
block  supporting  levee  at  one  end  of  the 
Ak-Sar-Ben  bridge. 

Trucks  haiUed  countless  numbers  of  live- 
stock, tons  of  food,  merchandise  and  mail, 
and  brought  in  6  times  the  normal  amount 
of  gasoline  used  In  the  area  to  fuel  the 
heavy  machinery  and  vehicles  protecting  the 
dikes.  Noah  had  bis  Ark.  Omaha  bad  its 
trucks  I 

Toiu-  railroads,  too,  were  pillars  of  strength 
In  this  emergency.  As  soon  as  the  flood 
alert  was  sounded,  all  rail  lines.  Intensely 
competitive  though  they  are  in  normal  times, 
worked  closely  together  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion and  to  provide  equipment,  facilities, 
and  other  services  necessary  to  combat  suc- 
cessfully the  expected  emergency.  A  meeting 
of  railroad  officials  resulted  in  prompt  agree- 
ment to  embargo  inbotmd  shipments  and 
to  provide  cars  to  aid  in  the  evacuation  of 
people  and  property  from  endangered  areas. 
Gondolas  and  closed  cars  were  fxirnlshed 
to  move  valuable  machinery  and  mechandlse 
to  points  of  safety.  The  railroads  ran 
refugee  shuttle  trains  and  placed  box  cars  at 
the  disposal  of  the  homeless  in  which  to 
Store  their  household  goods,  then  moved 
these  cars  to  high  ground.  In  all,  in  the 
Omaha-Coxmcil  Bluffs  area,  the  railroads 
evacuated  some  15,000  people,  together  with 
their  personal  effects  and  furniture. 

They  brought  hundred^  of  cars  of  sand  and 
rock  to  the  levees  and  arranged  for  the  filling 
of  sandbags  at  out-of-State  points,  moving 
them  into  the  flood  area.  They  moved  grain 
from  storage  bins  in  stricken  sections. 

Railroad  crews  labored  24-hour  shifts, 
throwing  up  earthen  dikes  across  tracks  at 
numerous  critical  points,  until  many  a  rail- 
rord  dike  became  a  stanch  defense  line 
against  the  oncoming  waters.  When  the  130- 
acre  shop  facilities  of  one  railroad  at  Omaha 
were  faced  with  imminent  peril  of  inunda- 
tion, nearly  its  entire  personnel  turned  out 
to  reinforce  the  dikes  around  Its  plant  and 
other  industries  In  the  vicinity.  Toiling 
around  the  clock,  they  laid  as  many  as  200,000 
sandbags  a  day,  an  ultimate  total  of  1,400,000 
bags  in  the  «Lrea  of  danger. 

When  a  shortage  of  chlorine  for  pxirlflca- 
tion  of  the  Council  Bluffs  water  supply  de- 
veloped one  railroad  located  a  supply  of 
chlorine  120  miles  away  and  nished  it  to 
the  area. 

With  portable  railroad  communication 
equipment,  such  as  walkie-talkies,  railroad 
communication  workers  helped  to  nukintain 
a  constant  and  vitally  necessary  patrol  of 
endangered  dikes,  spotting  dangerous  sand- 
bolls  and  underminings.  The  immediate 
availability  of  this  modem  communication 
equipment,  which  was  in  use  two  full  days 
before  Army  engineers  arrived  with  addi- 
tional units,  was  an  outstanding  factor  in 
preventing  the  dikes  from  breaking.  It 
proved  of  spectacxilar  service  at  Omaha,  near 
the  crest  of  the  flood,  when  a  sewer  exploded 
behind  the  dike.  Three  portable  and  two 
other  radio  units  brought  to  the  scene  sum- 
moned crews  of  workers  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes, staving  off  a  serious  calamity. 

The  railroads  performed  unusual  aervic*. 
too,   in   establishing   a   central    emergency 
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kitchen  at  the  Union  Station  In  Omaha  to 
feed  flood  refugees  and  workers.  Food  for 
this  kitchen  was  furnished  direct  from  rail- 
road  commissaries  and  kept  In  abundant 
supply.  Some  26.000  hot  meals.  25.000  bos 
lunches,  15.000  gallons  of  coffee.  68,000  gal- 
lons of  milk.  13,000  sandwiches,  and  count- 
less other  items  were  furnished  by  the 
railroads. 

In  addition,  the  railroads  worked  dili- 
gently on  the  hourly  changing  problem* 
of  diversion  and  rerouting  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  delay  to  through  traffic  which  could 
be  moved  around  the  flooded  areas,  ffttam 
locomotives  were  pressed  Into  service  to  wad* 
through  wherever  necessary. 

Flexibility  of  alternate  routing  was  a  iirl- 
mary  factor.  Continuation  of  freight  and 
passenger  service  where  tracks  or  bridges  of 
one  ime  were  under  water  was  assxired  by 
the  ready  availability  of  the  facilities  and 
tracks  of  other  lines.  All  of  this  was  highly 
important,  because  in  any  local  disaster. 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  n«t^/y|^| 
welfara. 

Right  on  top  of  the  muddy  river  creat  li- 
aelf,  water  transportation  did  its  share. 
Barges  plied  the  river  bringing  loads  of 
rock  and  sand  to  the  dikes,  and  in  other 
cases  carried  food  and  equipment  to  river- 
side workers.  Smaller  watercraft  of  all 
kinds  ferried  and  patrolled  and  scouted. 

In  the  air.  as  the  Missouri  rose  higher, 
planes  maintained  an  alarm  patrol,  armed 
with  signal  flares  and  sirens  to  warn  in  case 
of  a  levee  break.  Helicopters  dropped  feed 
to  isolated  farm  stock.  Lt.  Oen.  Curtis  Lie 
May.  who  directed  tbe  famed  Berlin  air- 
lift, and  was  In  charge  of  air  transportatloi 
during  this  emergency,  had  another  smaller 
Berlin  lift  on  hU  hands.  His  C-ia4  Globe- 
masters  flew  In  over  384  tons  of  supplies  tn 
100  flights  to  tbe  flooded  area. 

Altogether  every  kind  of  transportat!on 
was  represented,  and  each  can  be  proud  cf 
the  cooperation,  coordination,  and  human- 
ity of  spirit  which  It  displayed  in  the  great 
endeavor. 

Nor  Is  their  woik  finished.  The  slow, 
difficult  task  of  helping  their  fellow  citi- 
zens clean  up  and  build  up  and  get  things 
back  to  normal  again.  Is  stlU  under  way. 
There  is  also  before  them  a  big  job  of  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

For  the  lessons  learned  in  a  great  national 
disaster  such  as  this  must  not  be  loat. 
Particularly  they  must  not  be  loat  In  these 
perilous  days  when,  as  yet,  the  many  dikes 
of  freedom  and  unity  and  military  strength 
which  we  are  building  around  the  world  are 
still  unfinished. 

The  American  Trucking  Association's 
booklet  about  the  Kansas  City  flood  of  1951 
was  caUed  Rehearsal  for  Disaster.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  present  ordeal  which  you 
have  sxirmounted  so  courageously  should  be 
thoxight  of  In  that  light— a  rehearsal  for  dis- 
aster. For  should  atomic  attack  come  to 
any  of  our  great  cities,  the  slttiatlon  created 
would  parallel  In  many  ways  the  one 
brought  on  by  the  angry  river  which  de- 
cended  upon  you.  There  would  be  certain 
exceptions,  of  course,  chief  and  most  deadly 
of  all— a  short  forewamlng.  If  any.  Atomic 
attack,  should  It  come  to  this  Nation.  wUl 
arrive  with  the  swift  unexpectedness  of  an- 
other Pearl  Harbor.  But  the  difference  wUl 
be,  we  hope,  that  we  will  be  prepared.  If 
we  plan  ahead  for  such  a  catastrophe,  we 
can  t>e  prepared.  I  \irge  you  in  the  fleld  of 
transportation  to  profit  and  plan  from  such 
a  lesson  as  the  flood  has  taught. 

It  occxxrred  to  me  when  I  was  following 
the  progress  of  your  raging  river  In  the  early 
days  of  April  that  It  was  Just  about  this 
time.  40  years  ago  on  April  14,  1912,  that  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  disasters  occtiiTed. 
On  that  night,  at  11:40  p.  m.,  the  Brltlsta 
liner  Titanic,  then  the  largest  ship  afloat, 
hit  an  Iceberg  500  miles  off  Newfoundland 
on  Its  maiden  transatlantic  voyage.  Just  2 
I 
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and  40  mlnutea  latar  it  sank  Ib  tba 

marttltM  dl— tw  in  history.    Bow^ 

daspite  the  l,ftiT  Urm  which  wws  kat 

that  dark  night,  one  graat  good  eaoM  forth 

Crooi  tkla  tarHMe  •xpertsnea. 

At  llM  iBstigattoB  of  tha  Unltad 

program  for  the  future 
up  lietwaan  ttaa  Mortb  Atlantic 
tn  the  form  at  an  latsmetloeisl  loa 
An  vilMcrlbtng  nattnsis  aliara  tn  tha 
— pwiUlon  and  cost  of  thia  patrol,  wtHeli 
oar  Ooaat  Guard  cuttars  and  pliw  oper- 
ate dttrlag  the  leabarg  ssaaon.  Thus, 
through  forasl^t.  planning,  and  cooparaUeo 
•flRort  bom  t-a  tha  labor  pan^s  of  a  9«at 
dlaactcr.  untcld  loss  of  life  and  taupity  baa 
been  prcventid.  We  can  do  ttkawts*  If  wa 
let  tha  traiMinrtatlon  iMaon  learned  tn  thia 
flood  guteto  us  la  making  plans  for 
emergiinclee  and  mating  them  mam, 
HbOm  tba  1— wn  to  aOil  freah  In  our  mlada, 
and  wa  atUl  liava  ttma. 

It  baa  been  tbe  ganaral  oonamaus  of  opin- 
ion, tram  compacant  otaacrvan  warUng  in  tba 
of  tbe  Omaba-Council  Bluffs  flood 
tbbg  ai  far  as  tranaportatton  to  con- 
InMe  rule  sboold  prevail  tbat  m 
•ny  major  tftoaater — reecna  and  evaeuatton 
work  by  tba  narrtara  abould  ba  aoaductad  by 
specific  control  groups  in  full  cbarge  of  di- 
raetlng  and  dlapatehlng  tha  movemenu  of 
motor,  rail,  aod  water  unite  -and  tbat  tbaaa 
control  groupi  should  be  <ompnaed  of  sf 
tota  la  tbetr  |>artlcnlar  transportation 

On  a  local  level,  thay  wotdd  operate  as  ma- 
portant  and  4actoBt  eogs  tn  tbe  local  elvll- 
defeaae  organlaatton.  Oalto  f or  oea  of  their 
aU-Amportant  transpartattoo  TacWH—  would 
fia  tlemsd  through  a  transportation  unit 
firoiMrly  itafled  by  oompetent  men  from  the 
rail,  motor,  and  water  carrier  Indutrtrtaa.  All 
of  tbto  local  acUTHy  would  of  neoaaatty  have 
to  be  coordinated  with  the  x^Uonal  naad. 

Our  Uvea  are  flDed  wttb  complex  problems 
•Dd  worrlae  and  uBeartaintlm  In  these  days. 
But  m  acme  reepeeta.  tbto  great  flood  of  198iS 
baa  been  a  ray  of  light  in  a  shadowed  wotM. 
n  has  focuacd  tbe  spoUtght  once  a^atn  or 
tbe  simple  goodnem  of  freemen  in  free  enter- 


abtUty  to  pat  aside  all  dtSerenoee. 
competition,  and  eelf-tntereet  wbleh  *be 
railroads  and  motor  cairlera,  labor  and  man- 
agement, showed  tn  thto  emergency,  has  given 
tbe  world  a  shlnmg  example  of  what  real 
nelghborimeee  can  mean  In  a  democracy  like 
ours.  9ar  Just  as  nations  have  moved  nearer 
each  other  In  this  century,  so  all  Amertcana 
live  doeer  together  today,  dependent  one 
upon  tbe  other  for  tbe  very  means  of  sur- 
vival. 

We  Americans  have  always  been 
pcrtatlon-minded.  We've  had  to  be; 
wCy*  ttevcr  been  Indtaaolubly  wedded  to 
any  one  form  of  transport.  As  each  new 
medium  has  emerged  on  the  economic  horl- 
■on  we  have  rushed  to  accept  it.  Immediate 
FMUlta  have  sometimes  been  dtsastrous  to 
large  eeeton  of  the  bualnem  and  aodal  fab- 
ric. But  Inertia,  tradition,  social  enstoma, 
nostalgia,  even  legtalatlon.  cannot  long  stay 
tbe  march  of  transportauon  program. 

Kaeb  mode  of  tranqx>rtatlon  h«  gtven 
way  or  adjusted  to  another  at  a  pace  whieb 
may  have  seemed  slow  at  tbe  time  but  whieb 
In  a  can tury -long  view  is  amaalngly  swift, 
M  Itw  forest  trail,  stage  coach,  covered 
wagon,  canal  boat,  steamboat,  raUroade,  tbe 
automobile  and  finally  the  airptone.  have  all 
had  their  day.  But  no  form  of  transport 
qulU  fadea  away.  There  are  places  wbere 
tbe  horae  and  tbe  mule  are  itlll  eeeentlaL 

Tbe  fwimary  problem  In  mastering  trana- 
porutlon  then.  Is  bow  to  make  the  moat 
ecooomle  use  of  each  of  the  existing  trana- 
portatton media,  new  and  old.  to  harmonlm 
or  combine  them  for  the  mazlnram  con- 
venience of  the  shipping  and  traveling  pub- 
lic, and  to  the  profit  of  the  carrier. 

The  principle  to  laid  down  In  the  Inter- 
atate  Commerce  Act  that  the  national  trans- 


portatlon  policy  to  dealgned  to  "the  end  of 
developing,  coordlnstlng,  and  preserving  a 
national  transportation  system  by  water, 
highway,  and  rail,  as  well  as  other  means.'* 
And  tbto  doctrine  conforms  not  only  wltb 
tbe  public  tntereet  but  also  with  tbe  en- 
bghtenad  self-lntermt  of  the  commercial  and 
Industrial  community.  For  no  matter  what 
Government  may  psustslbe,  no  matter  wbat 
high  piemure  advertising  may  proclaim,  peo- 
ple will  in  tbe  long  run  use — and  carrlera, 
for  tbelr  own  profit,  will  provide— that  mode 
of  transport  which  affords  the  quickest,  sur- 
eat.  eafaat.  asost  convenient,  and  most  eeo> 
nomlcal  service. 

Thoughtful  people  all  through  the  coun- 
try are  t^^rM^Tttng  more  and  more  consdota 
of  tbe  increasing  variety  and  complexity  of 
tbe  Nation's  transportation  problems,  and 
cf  tbe  necessity  of  their  being  solved  in  the 
interest  of  tbe  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  am  sure 
you  agree  wttb  me  that  their  solution  calls 
for  wtae  and  informed,  federal.  State,  and 
local  regulation.  It  calto  also  for  cooperation 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  varkms  aaeociatlons  and 
organ laatlone  in  transport  and  allied  fieMs 
of  endeavor.  It  calto  for  tbe  cooperation  of 
tbe  individual,  whether  he  be  a  shipper,  a 
Craflic  or  transportation  man.  a  traveler  m 
hto  own  car.  or  a  passenger  in  bus.  tram,  or 


Many  remedlm  for  transportation  llto  are 
being  advanced.  It  might  be  that  some  of 
tbe  propoeed  remedlm  would  be  worse  than 
the  diaeam.  And  It  may  be  that  some  of 
these  transport  ills  will  heal  themselvm  nat- 
wrally  wltb  tbe  pamsge  of  time  and  events. 
But  tn*  paint  mtmnOm  out  that  It  bebooves 
all  transportatlon-mlnded  men  in  tbeee 
critical  ttmm  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  find- 
ing tbe  bmt  poastble  solutions  of  our  Nation's 
transportation  problems,  not  merely  for  tbe 
sake  of  tbe  transport  Industry,  but  (or  the 
well-being  at  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  example  eet  by  tbe  tranaportatton 
facilities  m  working  as  a  team  to  defeat  a 
flood  praaagm  a  day  of  cooperation  m  de- 
feating all  enemies  and  solving  all  problems. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  father  who,  each  day. 
aat  watching  hto  small  son  trying  to  move  n 
beavy  stone  wbl^  Uy  beatde  tbe  walk. 

Finally,  he  asked  tbe  boy,  "Are  you  using 
all  your  strength?" 

nrm;  I  am,"  cried  the  boy.  'XX  oouna, 
X  am." 

-Ho.-  replied  hto  fatber.  nfou're  not. 
Too  bavent  aAed  me  to  help  you.** 

In  thto  awesome  experience  with  tha 
mighty  Missouri,  the  people  of  Omaha  and 
CoxmcU  Bluffs  were  wiser  than  that  snuOI 
boy.  When  they  needed  to  move  mountains. 
they  used  all  their  strength.  They  called 
tn  the  carriers  to  help.  It  was,  In  a  large 
part,  from  their  tmited  efforts  and  out  of 
their  common  strength,  that  the  power  was 
derived  to  turn  back  one  of  the  greatest 
floods  m  history. 


D«  We  iUy«  • 

Stattt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  19 52 

llr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  difficulties  in  American  for- 
eign policy  is  our  position  witli  respect 
to  such  nations  as  Korea,  Tunisia,  t^e 
Philippines  and  similar  emerging  states. 
In  Tunisia,  we  have  adopted  a  stand 
which  alines  us  with  the  French  Gov- 


ernment. This  means  that  we  are  ex- 
erting every  effort  to  check  the  "nation- 
alist" sentiments  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. In  the  Philippine  Islands,  our  in- 
terests have  invariably  been  lined  up 
with  the  current  national  government, 
sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  our  pres- 
tige. On  the  other  hand,  in  Korea,  our 
policy  of  plashing  ball  with  the  powers- 
tbat-be  has  now  back-fin^.  Mr.  Rhee, 
President  of  the  Korean  Republic,  has 
imposed  martial  law  on  his  capital  and 
Jailed  12  members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, a  performance  designed  to  give 
substantial  aid  to  the  Communists. 

We  are  franUy  in  a  dilemma  of  major 
proportions  on  this  problem.  Until  we 
have  decided  just  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  it  is  difficult  to  develop  a  policy.  Are 
we  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  ex- 
isting governments  in  their  seats  of  au- 
thority, or  are  we  seeking  to  advance  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
people  in  ea^  country  through  a  poUcy 
of  direct  American  Intervention?  "Hie 
determination  of  our  answer  to  thia 
questioa  may  influence  the  future  of 
Asia  and  Africa  as  decisively  as  the  poli- 
cies of  Great  Britain  throughout  tbe 
nineteenth  century. 


Hm  Caa«  for  Eitebhowcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  acnaraaoTA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jume  5.  If  52 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  months  I  have  been  privileged  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  tbe  candidacy  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower  for  (he  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  in  meet- 
ings and  broadcasts  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  State  of  Washington. 

Now  that  Eisenhower  is  out  of  uniform 
and  can  speak  for  himself,  this  prelim- 
inary job  of  his  supiMrters  is  ended. 
Perhaps  it  is  of  interest  to  record  the 
major  reasons  which  caused  me  last  year 
to  join  the  movement  to  nominate  Elsen- 
hower and  which  I  have  used  to  try  to 
convince  others  to  do  the  same.  A  tsrpi- 
cal  speech  follows: 

War  EismrBowEB? 


(Addrem  by  Hon.  Waltb  H.  Jttbo,  of  Minne- 
sota, Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  May  28,  1982) 

Never  since  the  Republican  Party,  under 
the  inspired  leadership  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  first  called  into  power  in  18d0  to  rescue 
once  before  a  divided  and  floundering  Na- 
tion, has  It  been  so  Important  lor  our  coun- 
try that  the  Republican  Party  be  returned 
to  power  as  It  is  in  this  fateful  election  year 
of  1952. 

The  paramount  Issue  confronting  aU 
Americans  today,  as  it  was  in  1861,  is  pres- 
ervation of  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

Oui  freedom  is  threatened  on  two  fronts. 
Prom  outside  our  borders,  it  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  ruthless  armed  conununlsm  pur- 
suing skillfully  its  unchanging  goal  of  world 
conquest.  In  this  election  year  our  flmt 
cstler  of  bvisinem  is  to  choose  that  man  for 
our  President  who  Is  best  able  to  oigwalae 
and  carry  out  that  resistance.  Our  survival 
as  a  truly  independent  Nation  is  at  stake. 
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The  other  threat  to  our  freedom  originates 
right  within  o\ir  own  coxuitry.  It  la  the 
never-ending  expansion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  power  over  the  life  of  every 
American  citizen.  Relentlessly  Washington 
takes  over  more  and  more  functions  that 
heretofore  have  been  handled  at  State  and 
local  levels.  The  Inevitable  result  Is  more 
and  more  dependence  by  the  Individual  on 
the  Government  and  less  and  less  on  himself. 
This  Is  portrayed  in  glowing  terms  as  prog- 
ress, as  liberal  reform.  In  reality  it  is  sheer 
reaction. 

Most  of  us  here  tonight  belong  to  the 
Republican  Party  because  we  believe  it  Is 
the  instrtunent  through  which  we  can  best 
serve  our  country  and  the  true  interests  of 
its  citizens.  We  have  joined  it  because  we 
think  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  nearest  right  on  the  most  impor- 
tant issues. 

But  the  first  fact  of  politics  Is  this:  No 
matter  how  right  our  platform  and  policies 
or  how  sound  our  leaders  may  be.  we  cannot 
save  the  Nation  if  we  do  not  win  this  coming 
election. 

Who  is  the  best  man  to  lead  our  party  to 
Tlctory  In  the  election  and  then  to  victory 
over  both  the  internal  and  the  external 
threats  we  face? 

There  is  no  other  question  of  greater  im- 
portance to  our  country  and  to  the  whole 
world.  Therefore,  I  examined  It  long  and 
carefully  before  making  up  my  mind,  as  peo- 
ple all  over  the  Nation  are  doing  in  these 
weeks  leading  up  to  our  national  convention. 
The  more  I  studied  the  leading  candidates 
of  both  parties,  the  more  convinced  I  became 
that  the  best  way  to  advance  the  causes  that 
most  of  us  consider  most  important,  espe- 
cially our  freedom,  our  security,  and  our 
solvency,  la  for  the  Republican  Party  to 
nominate  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States — and.  believe  me.  we 
^   can  elect  him — Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
not  interested  In  trying  to  tear  down  or  work 
against  any  other  Republican  candidate.  All 
of  the  principal  ones  are  my  personal  friends. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  the  particular 
superior  qualities  each  has  In  varying  de- 
grees. Any  one  of  them  would  give  our 
country  so  much  better  an  administration 
than  the  present  regime  in  Washington  that 
aU  Republicans  ought  to  be  able  to  work 
hard  for  the  election  of  the  ticket  chosen  at 
the  Republican  Convention  In  Chicago. 
Nothing  could  be  more  stupidly  suicidal  than 
for  Republicans  to  campaign  against  each 
other. 

Rather,  let  each  of  vis  set  forth  positively 
the  virtues  and  advantages  of  the  candidate 
he  favors  and  seek  to  win  as  many  voters 
and  delegates  to  the  support  of  that  candi- 
date as  he  can.  Then  after  the  convention 
we  can  close  ranks  and  fight  as  a  united  party 
for  the  Republican  ticket. 

But  we  do  want  and  must  have  the  best 
and  strongest  possible  ticket— because  we 
dare  not  take  any  chance  of  not  winning. 

A  sensible  person  when  playing  cards,  tries 
to  win  with  whatever  is  the  highest  card  In 
his  hand.  Republican  kings,  queens.  Jacks 
are  all  mighty  good  cards.  Maybe  we  could 
flnesse  one  of  them  by— if  the  opponent  will 
Just  play  badly  enough.  But  dare  we  gamble 
once  more  on  the  opposition's  blvmders?  No 
Indeed.  In  that  trick  which  decides  the 
whole  game— the  llfe-and-death  trick  for  our 
country— I  want  to  have  and  to  play  the  ace. 
Ike  is  the  ace. 

Fellow  Republicans,  the  campaign  ahead 
of  us  this  year  Is  no  ordinary  fight  Justito 
lick  the  Democrats;  this  is  a  fight  to  save 
the  United  States — and  human  freedom. 

Let  us  not  again,  throxigh  short-sighted- 
nees,  or  overconfldence,  or  apathy,  or  too 
ardent  personal  loyalties,  fail  to  select  that 
Republican  candidate  whom  we  are  sxirest 
to  elect. 


That  means  the  one  who  will  g^et  the  most 
votes. 

And  that  means  the  one  who  will  get  all 
the  Republican  votes  and  far  more  of  the 
troubled  Independents  and  disgusted  and 
homeless  Democrats  than  any  other  candi- 
date. Let's  not  fool  oxirselves.  We  cannot 
win  the  election  without  the  votes  of  mil- 
lions of  those  independents  and  Democrats. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  Eisenhower  Is 
better  qualified  from  the  over-all  standpoint 
to  be  our  President  at  this  particular  Junc- 
ture in  our  national  life  than  any  other  can- 
didate being  proposed  by  either  party. 
Why? 

1.  He  has  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
military  dangers  with  which  armed  world 
communism  threatens  us.  Let  us  remember 
It  is  military  dangers  that  are  responsible 
for  yo\ir  boy  being  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
for  the  cruel  taxes  you  are  paying. 

a.  He  has  a  clearer  understanding  of  Ita 
skillful  use  of  psychological  and  economic 
weapons  against  us.  He  has  had  more  first- 
hand intimate  experience  with  Its  tricks  and 
maneuvers  than  any  other  American,  both 
during  the  period  when  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Democratic  administration  to  coddle 
commimism.  and  after  the  inevitable  dis- 
astrous failure  of  that  policy. 

3.  He  has  bad  enormously  greater  admin- 
istrative experience  than  any  other  candi- 
date and  has  demonstrated  extraordinary 
organizing  ability.  How  desperately  we 
need  such  qualities  in  the  White  House 
today. 

4.  He  has  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
real  secret  of  the  greatness  of  America  and  a 
deeper  dedication  to  the  basic  faith  on 
Which  it  was  founded  and  grew  strong. 

6.  He  has  the  capacity  to  vinlte  and  Inspire 
and  lead  our  people  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
confusion  on  to  the  main  highway  of  sound 
and  solvent  government,  the  only  road  to 
peace  and  progress  and  prosperity. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  his  qualifications 
by  talcing  up  the  argumen  ,s  raised  isalnst 
him. 

It  is  said  that  Elsenhower  should  not  be 
our  President  because  he  is  a  general.  Now, 
If  he  were  a  militarist,  as  some  generals  are. 
I  would  agree.  But  Elsenhower  is  completely 
nonmllltarlstlc.  His  first  reaction  is  always 
that  of  a  Kansas  farmer,  which  is  Just  about 
the  same  as  that  of  any  other  farmer  or  busi- 
nessman. Someone  has  described  him  as  "a 
clvUian  with  military  training. "  That  U 
accurate — and  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  man 
America  needs  today  as  President. 

The  truth  is  that  Elsenhower's  greatest 
contribution  during  the  last  war  and  during 
the  last  year  in  Europe  was  not  as  a  military 
strategist  but  as  a  political  leader.  The  de- 
tails of  plans  and  operations  were  worked  out 
by  the  brilliant  men  he  gathered  around  him. 
His  really  spectacular  success  was  In  getting 
all  kinds  of  people  of  all  nationalities  and 
interests  to  work  with  him  and  with  each 
other  as  a  team.  He  even  got  the  American 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  work  together. 
That  ability  to  lead  and  inspire  and  to  get 
people  to  work  together,  not  by  tricks  or 
bribes  or  compulsion  but  by  persuasion,  is 
the  very  thing  which  is  so  desperately  needed 
In  our  country  today. 

Elsenhower's  military  training  can  be  a 
great  asset  rather  than  a  handicap  to  him 
as  a  civilian  President.  One  of  our  most 
urgent  concerns  must  be  to  keep  the  Pen- 
tagon from  taking  over  the  country  during 
this  period  of  expanded  mobiUzation  when 
roughly  three-fourths  of  every  tax  dollar  is 
spent  for  military  purposes.  I  doubt  that 
any  mere  civilian  can  even  find,  let  alone 
eliminate  the  places  and  practices  where  the 
fat  and  waste  In  our  military  establUhment 
are  the  greatest.  Furthermore,  I  wonder  If 
any  civilian  without  extensive  military  ex- 
perience will  be  able  ever  to  cut  the  mlUtary 
down    to    manageable    proportion*    again. 


Those  who  want  to  keep  it  big  and  dominant 
along  with  veterans'  organizations  and  otber 
sincere  patriots,  will  start  the  cry,  "This 
civilian  In  the  Whit*  House  Is  endangering 
our  country  because  he  doeant  know  any* 
thing  about  military  matters."  I  happen  to 
know  that  Eisenhower  is  as  anxious  as  you 
and  I,  perhaps  even  more  so,  about  the  in- 
tolerable burden  which  an  overgrown  mlll'- 
tary  establishment  places  on  our  economy. 
No  one  can  block  his  efforts  to  secure  greater 
economy  with  the  charge  that  he  is  wreck- 
ing our  security  because  he  doesn't  under- 
stand our  defense  needs. 

But  would  not  Elsenhower  continue  tta* 
present  Administration's  disastrous  error  of 
tjrlng  American  policy  exclusively  to  EuropeT 
It  was  that  policy  which  allowed — yes, 
helped — Stalin  to  make  gains  in  Asia  that 
inevitably  imperiled  the  success  of  our  costly 
efforts  for  Eiut>pean  recovery  and  security, 
and  put  American  forces  Into  a  war  In  Aste 
which  they  were  not  permitted  to  win  when 
they  could?  I  can  assure  you  eatstorltaliy 
that  I  would  not  be  supporting  Elsenhower 
if  I  had  not  determined  In  advance  that  b* 
is  quite  as  concerned  about  Asia  as  about 
Europe.  He  said  to  some  of  us  In  Paris  last 
June:  "Gentlemen.  It  Is  not  East  or  Wsst: 
It  U  Bast  and  West." 

He  knows  and  has  always  Int'tt^d  that  our 
policy  must  be  global  or  it  cannot  sticoeed. 
He  knows  that  neither  Europe  nor  Asia  will 
long  be  free  if  the  other  is  enslaved.  A  truly 
American  policy  must  be  one  designed  to  suc- 
ceed not  by  our  indefinitely  supporting  other 
countries  with  our  dollars  or  defending  them 
with  out  troops,  but  by  getting  them  in  con- 
dition so  that  they  have  the  will  and  th* 
ability  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  de- 
fend themselves.  That  Is  Eisenhower's  way— 
the  only  one  with  hope  for  peace  for  otv- 
selves. 

But  would  Eisenhower  be  a  real  candldatet 
Would  he  fight  for  victory?  WeU.  I  know 
that  he  has  not  sought  and  does  not  seek  th* 
nomination.  However.  I  sm  equally  sure  he 
will  be  a  powerful  crusading  candidate  If  th* 
majority  of  the  members  of  our  party  choo** 
him  as  t^e  man  the  country  needs  at  this 
critical  Juncture.  Has  he  ever  failed  to  put 
on  a  brilliant,  hard-hitting,  and  successful 
attack,  on  any  mission  yet  assigned  him? 

Certainly  it  would  be  easier  and  better  for 
him  personally — as  it  would  for  most  of  us — 
not  to  be  drawn  into  politics.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  believe  that  the  determining  factor 
otight  to  be  not  hU  welfare  but  that  of  the 
country.  li  he  Is  the  man  who  Is  most  cer- 
tain to  be  able  to  interrupt  the  corrupt.  Infil- 
trated, and  demoralised  dynasty  now  rullnf 
In  Washington  which  has  brought  our  coun- 
try within  6  years  from  Its  all-time  high  to 
Its  all-time  low,  then  I  believe  our  party  on 
behalf  of  the  country  has  the  right  and  duty 
to  draft  him  for  this  further  service. 

Some  people  have  criticized  him  becaus* 
he  steadfastly  .efuses  to  make  political  state- 
ments while  on  a  military  assignment.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  that  Increases  rathsr 
than  decreases  his  worthiness  for  th*  most 
Important  post  In  our  land.  Dwight  Bla*n- 
hower  is  a  man  of  honor — and  how  sorely  w* 
need  such  persons  in  high  offlce  today.  On* 
of  the  things  about  which  he  has  firm  con- 
victions is  that  a  man  while  in  the  uniform 
of  hU  country  should  be  the  servant  of  th* 
whole  country  and  lu  duly  elected  officials, 
and  not  of  any  one  party.  He  took  an  oath 
to  be  such  a  servant,  long  before  the  peopl* 
elected  Harry  Truman  to  the  post  of  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  He  believes  in  keeping  his 
oath.  He  would  rather  not  be  President  than 
dishonor  his  uniform  or  sacrifice  his  Integ- 
rity. That  causes  me  to  respect  him  and 
want  him  as  our  candidate  a  great  deaa 
more — not  less. 

But  some  ask,  "How  do  we  know  what  his 
views  are?  Where  does  he  stand?  How  do 
we  know  whether  he  is  a  good  Bepubiican?" 
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There  arc  two  ways  (o  find  out: 

One  is  to  take  ths  trouble  to  read  his 
wcrds  whUe  a  civilian.  Hs  sUted  his  views 
on  many  occasions  oo  specific  Issues  and. 
mors  Important,  h«  ha*  set  forth  his  basic 
philosophy  of  Oovemmcnt.  in  plain  and  un- 
equivocal terms.  Quotations  from  thnas 
^>eeches  arc  not  as  arrsstlng.  I  grant  you.  as 
It  would  be  to  have  him  appear  before  you 
and  say  them  In  person,  but  his  news  ar* 
available  to  aU  who  really  want  to  know 
what  they  are. 

The  Caret  Is  that  on  domsstlo  matters  he 
Is  more  middle  of  the  road  and  anti-Big 
Government  than  are  soma  who  have  been 
accepted  as  dyed-in-the-wool  Republicans 
but  who.  in  fact,  have  gone  alone  with  many 
Truman  proposals.  If  ths  facts  ars  exam- 
ined, it  will  be  found  that  It  Is  not  Blsea- 
hower  who  has  been  playing  around  with  tb* 
New  Deal  nostrums. 

His  words  are  dear  a*  to  bl*  vtow*.  but 
Important  tbaa  word*  la  a  pampalgn 
eb  or  plattorwi.  ar*  desda,  Tta*  measure 
of  Eisenhower's  devotion  to  Rspublicaa 
prtndples  U  this:  H*  could  be  Pre^dent  o( 
tb*  United  SUtes  without  uiming  a  band, 
tf  oDly  h*  were  wUllag  to  fonake  bl*  R*pub- 
Ucaa  faith  and  eonvtctloa*  and  let  hlstisrtf 
be  nomlnsfd  as  a  DssDoerat.  Sut  that  b* 
win  not  do. 

Tb*  Democrat*  play  polities  for  k**p*. 
Tbey  want  Ik*  becaus*  ttaey  want  to  win. 
After  aU.  It  Is  a  lot  of  fun  to  spend  Id  b  single 
year  TO .000.000.000  of  oUmt  people's  i 
•van  60-ccnt  dollar*.  Tbey  hsvs 
Mb  on  bandsd  knee  for  month*.  b**w*fih1ng 
felm  to  be  their  csnrttdsf.  Tta«y  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  one.  Tb*y  know 
that  with  your  money  and  their  machine, 
with  control  of  the  cxsetitiv*  branch  of  our 
Oovsmmsnt  with  Its  a.MO.COO  oflloeholdscs, 
with  a  lot  more  Dsaaoerats  thsn  aep<abUeans 
In  the  oouotry — and  with  Dn  as  tbdr  eandl- 
dat*— «h*y  would  win  In  a  walk,  b  there  a 
Kcpubllean  that  dossnt  know  that,  too? 

Only  one  thing  they  lack  to  have  th*  win- 
ning combination — Elsenhower.  Why  wont 
b*  b*  thetr  eandldat*?  Because  be  Is  so 
strongly  opposed  to  the  New  Deal  and  tti 
*vcr-growtng  extensloB  of  control  by  the 
VMteral  Government  crrvr  the  life  and  tbe 
liberty  and  the  poeketbook  of  every  American 
dtlara. 

Ify  fallow  dtlaens.  Klsrnbower's  level- 
headed Republicanism  Is  the  thing  you  can 
be  surest  of  In  tbe  whole  picture.  Bow  many 
men  who  could  have  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  mates  by  merely  playing  ban  with 
the  New  Deal,  would  deliberately  let  It  go 
rather  than  give  up  their  Bepubiican  prin- 
dpIesT 

After  all.  what  do  you  most  want  to  know 
about  a  man  whom  you  are  considering  for 
•election  for  an  Important  Job?  Promisee 
In  words  wbleh  can  be  nssd  to  eonvcy  differ- 
ent meaning  to  different  peoples?  If  that 
Is  what  we  want,  why  turn  out  the  present 
incumbents?    We  cannot  outbid  the  Demo- 

kts. 

Now,   what   we   want   to   know   about   a 
Ic: 

Plnrt.  What  kind  of  character  does  b* 
haver 

Seoood.  What  kind  of  brains  and  ability 
does  be  have? 

Thtnl.  Bas  he  made  good  In  his  prevloxis 
posts? 

Fourth.  Can  he  work  with  pnygHit  and  get 
them  to  work  together  and  with  him  for 
our  oommnn  good? 

Fifth.  Why  is  he  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion? Does  he  want  public  oAce  to  further 
his  own  career?  Or  Is  he  a  man  who  has  mads 
good  m  his  own  career  and  Is  willing  to  aae- 
rlflce  his  career  to  taks  oOloe  as  a  public  serv- 
ice and  duty — ^)u*t  a*  we  ask  m*n  to  sacrlfto* 
their  oarsers  to  «nt«r  military 
public  datgt 


By  any  of  th*  standards  X  bavs  tttsnisssd 
or  any  others  that  I  can  think  of,  Blsenhow«r 
Is  eminently  well  qualified  for  the  Presidency 
of  tb*  United  Stataa  X  peraonally  think  he 
1*  th*  best-quallAed  man  for  the  Job  at  t^ 
particular  tlm*  In  our  national  history. 

But  even  if  It  were  a  toss-up  between  Dc* 
and  some  other  Republican  candidates — as 
far  as  qualifications  are  concernMl.  the  fac- 
tor which  I  mentioned  at  the  outset — his 
capacity  to  win  vote*— should  tip  the  scalas 
overwhelmingly  in  his  favor  as  our  nominee. 

BultabUity  plus  electabihty  are  tbe  re- 
quirements. Ike  has  them.  Every  opinion 
poU  ha*  shown  him  far  m  the  lead  when  all 
voters  arc  consklered.  And  It  Is  all  voten 
Who  decided  slectkjna. 

Far  more  Important  than  the  newspapsr 
polls  is  the  verdict  of  th*  people  at  the  bellot 
box  where  they  have  had  a  chance  to  vote 
for  bim.  The  sweep  for  Elsenhower  In  Mew 
Hampshire  and  Mew  Jersey  and  liaswarhu- 
**tts,  where  alone  his  name  was  on  the  bal- 
lot with  tbe  others,  has  settlsd  the  argu- 
ment as  to  vote  appeaL  If  no  other  candi- 
date, campaigning  In  person,  can  get  as  many 
votes  even  from  Republicans,  as  glseiilineis 
gets  when  his  name  is  on  the  ballot,  al- 
though be  Is  not  present  in  person,  then  how 
can  we  bop*  to  wm  with  any  other  BepubU- 
can  whan  all  of  the  Amerlcaos  vote  in  th* 
faUt 

It  Is  said  that  most  Republicans  over  tS 
years  of  age  seem  to  prefer  a  certain  other 
candldat*.  Ths  results  where  Ike  has  been 
on  the  ballot  do  not  suppcvt  that  statement. 
But  even  U  they  did.  the  hard  fact  Is  that  It 
Oocsnt  make  any  difference  wtkom  we  Repub- 
licans prefer.  There  simply  aren't  enough  cf 
us.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  we  or* 
a  minority  party — and  to  think  and  act  ae- 
cordlngly.  No  Republican  can  win  unleas  b* 
S«tB  at  least  two-thirds  at  the  independents 
and  a  lot  of  Democrats.  These  are  the  people 
who  wlU  decide  thU  eleetion.  I  have  looked 
long  and  hard  and  haven't  been  able  to  find 
any  evktence  that  the  supposed  favorite  of 
Bepubllcans  can  get  any  substantial  siq>port 
from  Indspendents  and  Democrata. 

Why  don't  we  Republicans  get  smart  and 
start  sst'ing  not  Just  whom  do  we  Bepub- 
Ucans  want,  but  whom  do  we  want  that  the 
paopl*  atoo  want?  If  we  will  ke*p  that  ques- 
tion tocvmoat  in  our  mind*,  we  will  nonalnat* 
Bl*enhower  In  July  and  win  in  November— 
and  thereby  save  this  Nation  and  our  free- 
dom. 

Even  if  <Hie  of  the  other  candidates  might 
squsak  Into  the  Whit*  Houee  because  of  the 
public's  loss  at  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration, it  is  foolish  for  us  not  to  nominate 
oiu  strongest  vote  gstter — because  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  get  also  a  Republican  House  and 
Senat* — and  the  strongest  possible  ticket  Is 
Dsrnssarj  to  achieve  that. 

FeUow  Republicans,  our  party  has  not  yet 
won  a  national  election  in  20  years.  Thle 
ysar  we  have  available  a  candidate  who  is  ss 
certain  to  win  the  Presidency  and  a  Repub- 
lican Cosigrees  as  anything  can  be.  Is  it  pos- 
slhls  that  ws  will  not  have  sense  enough  to 
Pfimtntit^  bim?     I  cannot  believe  that. 

One  final  thought:  If  we  Republicans  do 
win  this  fall  it  wiU  be  due  largely  to  the 
character  of  Dwight  Elsenhower — whether 
or  not  he  is  our  candidate.  For  if  he  is  our 
candidate,  otxr  victory  will  be  because  of  the 
larger  number  of  Democrats  and  Independ- 
ents who  will  vote  for  him  than  for  any 
other  candidate. 

IX  eoaas  on*  el**  I*  our  candidate  and  wins. 
It  will  only  be  because  Dwight  Elsenhower  Is 
so  good  a  Bepubiican  and  an  American  that 
he  refuses  to  be  the  candldste  on  th*  tlofcet 
of  the  pre*ent-day  Democratic  Party. 

Since  any  victory  we  get  we  will  owe  to 
Elsenhower,  let's  be  wise  enough  and  far- 
sighted  enough  to  get  together  aiMl  nomi- 
nate him  overwheUnlngly.    is  there  a  single 


good  reaaon  why  we  should  take  a  needless 
chance? 

My  friends.  It  la  not  El*enhower  or  some 
other  Republican  whom  some  Bepubllcans 
may  like  better.  More  likely,  it  is  Elsenhower 
or  a  continuation  of  the  New  Deal.  Can  any 
Bepubiican  hesitate  when  theee  are  the  al- 
ternatives? 

Lefk  not  make  any  mistake.  1962  is  onr 
last  dianee.  I  urge  you  to  continue  clear 
across  the  Nation  the  pattern  started  in  New 
Hampshire,  of  sending  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  delegates  who  will 
strlks  s  mighty  blow  for  the  freedom  and 
futtirs  of  our  country  by  voting  to  nomliuite 
as  our  BepubUcan  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, that  fereat  American  leader  who  is  so 
matchieasly  well-qualified  for  the  Job  and 
who  Is  surest  to  win — Dwight  David  Els* 


Wkaf*  Happening  to  Our  Forests 


EXTENSION  OP  REBifARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WAaHmcTOM 
Of  TUB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATCB 

Friday,  June  6.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President  tbe  Seattle 
Post-Intelllreneer  recently  carried  an 
important  series  of  articles  whlcli  ten 
the  story  of  forestry  in  the  State  ol 
Washington  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Every  citizen  of  that  great  section  of 
our  Nation  knows  that  these  articles 
speak  the  truth.  I  know  ttiese  articles 
to  speak  that  truth  In  a  way  which  is 
inspiring  axA  of  great  promise  for  the 
future.  These  articles  may  help  con- 
vince the  uninformed  that  timber  is  a 
crop  which  I  believe  will  continue  to  be 
harvested  forever  for  the  good  of  citiseiu 
wherever  ttiey  may  live.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  first  of  these  arti- 
cles about  timber  which  were  written 
by  Mr.  E.  P.  Chalcraft  be  printed  In  tbe 
Appendix  of  the  Rgcoah. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Raooas, 
as  follows: 

What's  Hapfkrimc  to  Oub  FtoaasTs:  Goal  or 
Sttstaiked  Tuxd  joa  State's  Timbss  or 
Sight — Battls  res  Comssbv&tiom  Has  Bbkn 

Loire  ^TTtSJL 

(By  E.  P.  Chalcraft) 
(Seattle  and  the  whole  Puget  Sound  arsa 
grew  and  fiourlshed  largely  because  of  the 
wealth  of  forests  which  covered  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  western  Wsshington  nke 
green  gold.  Tbey  still  are  a  big  part  of  our 
basic  economy.) 

Something  Is  hsppenlng  In  the  forests  of 
Washington. 

The  wind  still  sings  in  the  tree  tops,  the 
mountain  streams  shout  In  a  babel  of  voices 
and  the  wildfolk,  unaware  of  Impending 
change,  continue  their  unremitting  battle 
for  survival. 

But  there's  another  battle — this  one.  too, 
for  survival — which  within  the  last  decade 
or  so  has  developed  from  sporadic  skirmishes 
into  a  major  campaign.  ItH  a  fight  to  the 
finish  to  perpetuate  the  millions  of  acres  of 
foreet  which  Washington  is  endowed  and 
which  constitute  a  major  block  in  the  foun- 
datloa  of  the  State's  economy. 

And,  the  men  In  the  front  lines  say,  sue- 
csss  Is  In  sight. 
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Within  the  foreseeable  future,  they  assert, 
the  forests  will  be  on  a  sxistalned  yield  basla 
for  the  nrst  time  In  history.  That  Is,  the 
annual  growth  will  equal  or  exceed  the  an« 
nual  toll  from  logging,  fire,  InsecU  and  dls- 


I 

I 


Logging  was  a  ruthless  business  when,  in 
the  early  1850's,  men  first  went  into  the 
Washington  woods  with  ax  and  saw.  Anyone 
cotild  see  that  here  was  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  timber. 

So  why  be  careful? 

Why  worry  about  waste? 

Instead,  be  choosy.  Take  only  the  best 
and  never  mind  what  happens  to  the  rest. 

And  so  It  continued  for  a  good  many  years. 
But,  as  population  and  demands  for  lumber 
increased,  the  time  came  when  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  forests  were  not  inexhausti- 
ble. Farseeing  men  began  to  talk  about 
"cropping"  instead  of  "mining"  them.  Grad- 
ually better  forest  practices  were  put  into 
effect.  Less  wasteful  methods  of  logging  were 
employed.  More  efficient  fire  protection  was 
developed.  But  still  the  yearly  take  by  man 
and  nature  far  exceeded  the  annual  growth, 
and  the  forests  continued  to  shrink. 

So  the  conservation  battle,  with  the  log- 
gers and  lumbermen  themselves  sharing  the 
brunt  with  the  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
was  pressed  the  harder,  until  today  the 
goal  cf  svistalned  yield  is  closer  than  even 
the  most  optimistic  had  dared  to  dream  a 
few  years  back. 

To  get  the  plctxire  of  one  phase  of  what's 
happening  today  let's  go  to  any  one  of  a 
hundred  high  points  in  Snoqualmle  National 
Forest. 

Far  below  stretches  a  deep  valley:  Its  drain, 
age  stream  pausing  momentarily  to  form 
an  unbelievably  blue  lake.  Miles  of  thick 
virgin  forest  carpet  the  valley.  The  green 
confers  march  up  the  surrounding  moun- 
tainsides to  stand  at  attention  in  magnifi- 
cent phalanxes,  like  soldiers  on  guard  against 
Intrusion  by  man. 

"Wonderful,"  you  say,  "and  they'll  never 
be  logged,  because  this  is  United  States 
Forest  Service  land." 

But  don't  be  so  sure.  Let's  take  another 
little  trip,  this  time  to  a  ridge  in  Snohomish 
County,  from  which  we  can  look  across  the 
South  Fork  of  the  StlUaguamlsh  River  toward 
Moimt  PUchuck. 

ThlB,  too.  Is  largely  Forest  Service  land. 
Here,  however,  trees  are  being  felled  and 
stripped  of  branches  and  huge  logging  trucks 
are  speeding  throxigh  the  scarred  carcasses 
to  the  mills. 

You  feel  depressed.  Tou  thought  the  na- 
tional forests  belonged  to  the  people.  To 
you.  And  that  they  chould  be  preserved 
"as  Is." 

Now  notice  this:  See  the  checkerboard 
effect  where  the  logging  Is  being  done?  See 
how,  when  one  area  is  cut,  the  adjacent  one 
is  left  standing? 

That's  what  they  call  staggered  settings. 
Those  are  seed  blocks  that  are  left  to  reseed 
the  sections  that  are  clear  cut.  In  time  the 
logged  areas  will  be  covered  with  young  trees 
by  nature.  When  these  newcomers  have 
grown  to  saw-timber  size,  the  original  seed 
blocks  win  be  cut  and  in  turn  will  be  re- 
forested. This  is  one  form  of  timber  crop- 
ping. It's  Just  one  of  the  current  forest 
practices. 

And  it's  in  today's  enlightened  program — 
plus  certain  legislation  with  which  to  prod 
the  laggards — that  lies  the  future  of  the 
great  forests  of  Washington. 

8rr-up  nr  Fun  BAUUfo  as  to  Ownebship 
(Second  of  a  series) 
(By  E.  P.  Chalcraft) 

Statistics  being  what  they  are  they  should. 
In  our  opinion,  be  approached  warily. 

Much  depends  on  how  they're  used.  If 
they  are  employed  in  an  attempt  to  "prove" 
a  preconceived  notion,  that's  one  thing.    If 


to  evaluate  a  given  situation  and  provide 
a  factual  basis  for  objective  conclusions, 
that's  another. 

The  figures  we  shall  give  you  in  these  re- 
ports fall  into  the  latter  category.  So  now 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  forest  resources  of 
Washington  and  their  importance  to  you 
and  me. 

We  asked  B.  L.  Orell.  State  supervisor  of 
forestry,  who  certainly  is  in  a  position  to 
know  the  facts.     Here's  what  he  said: 

"The  history  of  the  State  of  Washington 
has  been  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
development  of  Its  forest  industries  that  the 
progress  of  the  two  cannot  be  separated. 
Nearly  SO  percent  of  every  dollar  that  is 
made  in  this  State  can  logically  be  said  to 
be  made  of  wood. 

"This  Industry,  along  with  agrlcultvire. 
supports  the  largest  part  of  our  economy  and 
oiir  future.  Every  citizen,  regardless  of  his 
occupation,  should  be  deeply  concerned  with 
what  is  happening  In  the  forests  of  this 
State,  in  their  management  and  protection 
from  fire,  Insects  and  disease,  and  what  the 
prospects  are  for  sustained  yield  of  this 
great  resource. 

"In  order  to  develop  a  clear  picture  of  the 
prospects  of  a  continued  sound  economy  for 
the  forest  industries  and  thereby  for  the 
State,  certain  statistics  must  be  used." 

The  total  forest  land  area  of  Washington. 
Orell  told  us.  is  24,100,000  acres.  Of  these, 
19,874.000  acres  are  classified  as  commercial 
timber  land.  Now  let's  break  thU  down  a 
bit  and  see  what  gives. 

We  find  the  19.874,000  acres  of  commercial 
timber  lend  consists  of  saw  timber.  9,584.000 
acres:  pole  timber.  3,544,000  acres:  seedlings 
and  saplings,  3.643,000  acres,  and  forest  land 
either  not  stocked  or  poorly  stocked,  3,103.000 
acres. 

And  here's  a  surprising  (to  us  and  perhaps 
to  you)  fifrure — of  the  9.584.000  acres  of  saw 
timber  forest,  6.615,000  acres,  or  more  than 
two-thirds  la  virgin  stand. 

It's  clear,  then,  that  there's  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial supply  of  commercial  forest  In  Wash- 
ington. But  how  about  the  ownership? 
Again  we  quote  Orell: 

Privately  owned,  9,779.000  acres;  national 
forests,  5.811.000  acres:  State  owned,  1,698,000 
acres:  Indian  lands.  1.649.000  acres;  national 
parks,  public  domain,  etc..  301,000  acres, 
and  county  and  municipally  owned,  636,000 
acres— total,  19.874,000  acres. 

All  these  figures.  Orell  said,  are  from  the 
forest  resources  statistics  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  for  1945— the  latest 
available  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

"The  State  of  Washington  Is  In  the  most 
favorable  position  of  any  Western  States," 
Orell  says.  "There  is  a  very  fine  balance  in 
ownership  between  private.  State  and  Fed- 
eral holdings  that  augurs  well  for  the  tax 
base  of  local  government  and  for  continued 
production  of  timber  products.  In  some  of 
our  Western  States,  Federal  ownership  of 
land  is  as  high  as  80  percent  of  the  total." 

Now  that  we  have  a  general  picture  of  the 
extent  o?  Washington's  forests,  how  much 
merchantable  timber  do  they  represent? 
How  much  are  we  cutting  and  how  Ions 
wUl  they  last? 

Ratio  or  Anitual  Cttt  to  Tearlt  Growth  Is 

LXAOiNG  Factor  in  Reforestation 

(Third  of  a  series) 

(By  E.  P.  Chalcraft) 

Frankly,  we  wouldn't  recognize  a  billion  If 
we  saw  one. 

Dollars,  doughnuts,  or  board  feet. 

We  do  know  that  a  billion  is  a  whale  of 
a  lot  of  anything,  so  when  we're  told  that 
Washington's  yearly  timber  cut  is  up  in  the 
billions  of  board  feet  we  can  comprehend  that 
the  commercial  toll  on  the  forests  is  terrific. 

But  how  much  Is  the  cutting  of  timber 
eating  into  this  great  natural  resource,  and 
how  long  can  the  forests  be  expected  to  last? 


LetiB  listen  to  B.  L.  Orell.  State  supervlaor  of 
forestry,  on  this  vital  point. 

It  is  estimated,  he  says,  that  the  volum* 
of  timber  forests  of  all  classes  of  ownership 
In  the  State  is  208.200.000,000  board  feet. 

"Our  current  annual  cut  Is  averaging 
4.200.000.000  board  feet,"  Orell  reports. 

"Leaving  out  entirely  the  factor  of  annual 
growth,  we  have  sufficient  saw  timber  today 
to  sustain  the  forest  industries  of  this  State, 
on  the  present  average  anntial  cut.  for  SO 
years." 

But,  he  hastens  to  point  out,  "our  basic 
Industry  cannot  be  thought  of  in  the  light 
of  continuing  for  50  years  more,  but  it  mxist 
continue  in  perpetuity." 

The  amount  of  timber  cut  la  Important 
because  it  is  the  raw  material  from  which 
the  products  that  go  to  make  up  the  barta 
economy  are  processed. 

"Of  far  greater  lmp>ortance,  of  course,  la 
the  comparison  of  annual  cut  to  annual 
growth."  Orell  declared. 

"The  current  annual  growth  is  1.741.000.- 
000  board  feet."  On  the  surface  thU  k>ok« 
very  bad  compared  to  the  annual  cut  (4JM)0.« 
000.000  board  feet.) 

"The  board-foot  measure,  however.  Is  based 
on  trees  of  15  inches  and  more  in  diameter 
and  does  not  consider  the  growth  that  is 
being  put  on  my  trees  smaller  than  this  in 
size,  primarily  because  the  small  tree  cannot 
be  measured  effectively  in  board-feet.  The 
growth  is  there,  however,  and  must  be  oon« 
sldered  when  comparing  total  drain  to  total 
increment." 

Orell  suggests  that  a  more  accurate  measure 
Is  In  cubic  feet.,  and  gives  the  following 
statistics: 

The  1949  cut,  650.000.000  cuUc  teet; 
growth.  684.000.000  cubic  feet;  galB.  MJtM 
000  cubic  feet.  The  1950  cut  07.090.000 
cubic  feet:  growth.  584.000.000  cubic  feet; 
deficit.  53.000.000  million  cubic  feet. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  laad 
to  encouragement,  be  says,  providing  th« 
managing  foresters,  the  timber  companies, 
and  the  people  of  the  State  carry  out  an  in- 
telligent long-range  forest  management  pro- 
gram. 

"The  growth  calculation  of  584,000.000 
cubic  feet  per  year  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  the  second  growth  timber  and  pole,  seed- 
ling, and  sapling  sizes  of  timber."  he  ex- 
plains. "Very  Uttle  If  any  growth  is  being 
accumulated  on  the  6.615.000  acres  of  virgin 
growth  stands.  These  trees  have  passed  their 
peak.  The  growth  they  are  putting  on  Just 
barely  equals  the  attrition  of  insects,  dis- 
ease, and  old  age. 

"As  the  virgin  timber  Is  cut  and  the  land 
returned  to  the  growing  of  young,  vigorous 
trees,  the  growth  potential  will  increase  ma- 
terially." 

Goal  roa  Forcstrt  Is  StrsTAiNss  Tizlo 
(Fo\irth  of  a  series) 
(By  E.  P.  Chalcraft) 

Today  let's  look  at  the  forest  plctura 
through   the  eyes   of   private   industry. 

No  one  has  a  bigger  stake  in  Washington's 
forests,  surely,  than  the  industrial  owners 
whose  existence  depends  upon  a  continued 
supply  of  timber. 

And  no  one,  we  were  told,  is  better  In- 
formed on  the  situation  than  W.  D.  Hagen- 
steln,  forest  engineer  for  the  forest  con- 
servation committee  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Forest  Industries. 

So  we  hopped  down  to  Portland  to  see  him. 

We  found  a  tall,  athletic,  dynamic  man 
who  lives  and  breathes  forestry.  And  no 
wonder,  for  he's  been  in  the  business  most 
of  his  life,  except  for  the  war  years.  Started 
out  in  the  woods  as  a  logger.  Just  before 
his  present  assignment,  he  was  chief  forester 
for  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association. 

Hagensteln's  statistics  relate  mostly  to  the 
Douglas  fir  region  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, because  that's  the  operating  locale  of 
the   West   Coast   Lumbermen's    Association 
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and  Vb»  toraat  oooaarvatlon  oommittaa.  But 
the  facts  and  figures  oonoerning  flr  closely 
paraUal  those  for  the  f ocesto  in  general. 

After  coQBidsrahU  discussion  of  what's 
ha<>p»nlng  In  the  woods,  we  tossed  in  the 
OM  Qtisstloo. 

"When,  if' ever.  wlU  the  Douglas  flr  forssts 
of  wsstarn  Waahlngtoo  bs  on  a  sustained 
jlsld  basis?"  we  aaked. 

"About  the  year  a007,"  he  rephed  without 
haaiUtion. 

Than  tUgSBstain  showed  us  a  tahle  he  has 
srorkad  out,  from  1947  to  aoao.  Be  used 
4,400,000.000  board-feet  as  the  annual  cut. 
Be  said  this  reprasants  the  average  annual 
cut  for  the  previous  90  years  of  ingoing  tn 
wmtmn  Washington. 

Bis  table  shows  the  annual  growth  reach- 
ing 4.400.000.000  board  feet — equalling  the 
average  cut — In  the  year  3005.  And  the 
growth  definitely  passing  the  cut  by  3007. 

A  sustained  yield  Is  the  goal  of  everyone 
In  foractry  today.  It's  not  a  brand  new 
ooooqit,  though  only  in  raoent  years  has  It 
gained  real  headway. 

Tlie  idea  Is  that  timber  must  be  cropped — 
not  mined.  Just  collect  the  auiual  interest 
and  leave  the  principal  intact. 

Tl  ^  big  thing  that's  happening  in  the 
forests  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  today 
Is  that  through  the  cooperation  of  all  in - 
tuesae — private  and  pabiio — the  forest  con- 
servation and  OB  pro-am  Is  rolling  along 
VBdar  afoU  head  of  steam. 

Batter  firs  eontrol.  development  of  tree 
fanas.  artificial  reforsstatlon.  more  eOdect 
utilisation  of  forest  products — these  and 
many  other  factors  most  reoetve  doe  credit. 
We'U  taka  them  up  In  man  dataU 


nr  1051  Iter  amb  Comqtjbjb  ar 
BsBOic: 


(Fourth  of  a  asrlat) 
(By  B.  P.  Chalcraft) 

DMugli  tew  ctty  dwellen  were  aware,  the 
future  of  their  children  and  grandchildren 
rested  with  s  very  few  brave  and  hardy  fire 
flghten.  Each  of  mm  owes  these  men  a  debt 
we  can  never  repay.  The  one  thing  we  can 
do.  however.  Is  to  Increaae  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent an  needless  man-caused  forest  Bras  In 
the  future. 

OrganlaatloB  to  prevent  and  to  light  fdr- 
ask  Bias  la  not  new.  Private.  State  and  Fed- 
eral pQvpa  have  been  working  hand  in  hand 
in  this  effort  for  many  years.  The  Washing- 
ton State  Division  of  Forestry,  the  United 
States  l^^rest  Service,  the  Nstional  Park 
Baiilee,  the  Waahlngton  Forest  Fire  Assoda- 
tloa.  and  others  have  been  carrying  on  the 
fire  snppreeslon  program  as  effectively  as 
manpower  and  funds  permitted. 

But  with  organization  of  the  Keep  Wash- 
ington Oreen  Assoclstlon  In  1940,  s  powerful 
aav  tsctor  was  brought  into  the  picture. 

*^Our  most  valuable  natural  resource,  and 
one  of  the  few  that  can  be  replaced.  Is  our 
farests."  Director  Lazara  says.  "SUUsU- 
cally,  9  out  of  10  forest  and  range  fires  are 
man -caused.  This  is  the  field  In  which  the 
Keep  Waahlngton  Oreen  Aasocistion  works. 

"Ttxroiigh  education  of  the  public — young- 
ster and  adult  alike — the  association  csrrlss 
on  Its  prevention  program.  The  movement 
hss  been  adopted  now  by  31  States  and  some 
foreign  countries.  It  now  Is  so  large  and 
widespread  that  It  has  become  a  concerted 
effort  of  the  people  to  protect  their  forests 
and  their  wildlife  from  fire. 

"People  are  becoming  forest  flie  conscloua. 
Picnickers  \rho  used  to  leave  from  a  roaring 
fire  now  clouse  every  spark  with  water. 
Farmera  wlio  used  to  burn  logged-ofl  land 
every  qu-ing  now  sell  Christmas  trees  from 
that  same  land.  Bven  dgaret  flippars  are 
becoming  more  careful." 

And  he  adds: 

"Federal.  State,  and  private  forestry  Intar- 
ests  promise  help,  but  only  you  can  prevent 
f  oreat  Area.    If  every  person  in  the  State  Is 


eareful  with  flrs.  we  eaa  cut  our 
percent  of  the  present  total." 
Let's  keep  Waahlngton  graen. 
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Plan.  Iteaa  nr  NoaiHwi 
(Starth  at  a  aeries) 
(By  B.  P.  Chalcraft) 

Little  suspected  by  most  of  us  is  the  threat 
to  forest  trees  by  insects. 

Their  inroads  ore  not  spectactilar.  like  fl|a, 
but  they  arc  high-powered  destroyers,  never- 
theless. 

Of  the  six  Insect  forest  pests  the  spruce 
budworm  Is  the  major  offender  In  the  Pa- 
clflc  Northwest.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  undesirable  Is  gained  from  the  fact  that 
In  Washington  and  Oregon  alone  2.128.000 
acres  of  forest  were  sprayed  diulng  the  years 
1040  to  1051  In  the  spruce-budwcHm-control 
program. 

As  a  result,  aooording  to  report  compiled 
by  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Forestry  and 
the  Bureau  of  Bntomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  of  the  United  Statea  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  spruce- tnidwonn  outbreak 
waa  reduced  from  a  peak  of  2,276,000 
In  1040  to  1,661.000  in  105L 

"The  budworm-oontrol  program 
reached  what  should  be  its  concluding 
phases,  providing  natural  control  factors  take 
fuU  effect  within  the  next  2  or  S  years."  the 
report  stataa. 

"The  problem  now  Is  to  protect  the  gains 
that  have  been  ntade  and  to  extend  control 
to  thoee  stands  that  are  currently  heavily 
defoliated." 

The  killing  of  tlmbsr  by  the  budworm  has 
been  kmpt  to  lees  than  10,000  acres,  accord- 
ing to  ths  rq^ort.  Total  control  work  on 
this  pest.  Including  ths  aerial  spraying  has 
bean  $2300,000.  It  is  sUtad. 

Other  Insert,  destroycn.  all  serious  threats 
bwi  with  leeaer  acreages  infested  than  the 
qvuce  budworm.  include  the  mountain  p>ine 
baetie.  western  pine  beetle,  Douglas  flr  beetle, 
flr  engrsver  beetle,  and  the  hemlock  looper. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  extensive 
daooage  by  the  flr  engraver  beetles,  the  re- 
port says,  largely  to  sliver  flr  stands  in  north- 
west Washington.  In  1951  a  stn-vey  showed 
120  centers  of  InfeatatlOD  totaling  nearly 
243.000  acrea  extending  throughout  the 
Waaiilngtao  and  Oregon  Cascades  and  on  the 
Olympic  Peninsula. 


RiMc  Honsbit  Held  To  lo^roTe  TeiuBt 


oomplaaad  lapt  month  In  Buffalo,  reporttag 
the  status  of  all  tenants  moving  out  at  knr- 
rent  public  lunislng  projects  during  the  last 
3  years.  Thase  families  generally  had  tn- 
ereaaed  tn  slOe  durlag  tenancy,  their  average 
aamlnga  had  risen  from  013M  a  year  to 
00^406.  or  about  200  pereet^  most  of  tham 
upon  leaving  had  moved  to  batter  neighbor- 
hoods than  thoae  twom  whfteh  they  htl  11811. 
and  more  than  ooe-flfth  of  the  teaanto  «tao 
moved  out  had  purchased  thalr  own  hccaes 
and  proved  to  be  excellent  new  custoatars  for 
the  rsal-estate  business. 

Mr.  Kerwlck  said  that  this  showing  in  Buf- 
falo provad  that  the  low-rent  housing  pro- 
gram la  actxially  doing  the  tMr^flB  it  was 
crsated  to  do — Improving  the  social  and 
economic  lot  of  low-Income  famillea,  and 
ralsl]))-;  the  general  standards  of  the  entire 
commi.'nUy.  The  Buffalo  data  also  were  held 
to  contradict  critics  of  the  public  housing 
program  who  say  that  It  might  tend  to  en- 
courage dependence  and  hamper  individual 
initiative. 

As  a  partial  offset  to  this  optimistic  report, 
the  current  Issue  at  Headlinee.  weaUy  puhB- 
cation  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Efctate  Boards,  tells  of  the  defeat  of  a  re- 
quested public  houiAng  project  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  by  a  13  to  2  vote  in  the  city  council. 
After  analyzing  the  fiscal  plan,  the  council's 
Judiciary  committee  concluded,  according  to 
Headlines,  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  make 
an  outright  gift  of  a  015.000  home  to  each 
public  housing  family.  The  report  also  said 
that  the  project  would  constitute  unfair  dis- 
crimination against  most  taxpayera. 

The  Plattsburg  project  started  yesterday 
in  the  twenty-sixth  federally  sided  low-rent 
project  in  the  State,  and  miaes  the  State  total 
to  14.705  dwelling  units.  The  150  units  will 
be  of  S%  to  6^  rooms,  located  In  2-6tory 
garden-type  bulldln::^  of  4  dijaferent  styles. 

Mr.  Karwlok  reported  that  he  had  Just 
nuule  an  inspection  trip  to  6  localltiea  In 
the  Albany  area,  where  10  projecta  are  in 
oontructlon  or  being  planned  In  Albaof. 
Troy.  Cohoes.  Waterviiet.  Mechanicsville  and 
Saratoga  Springs.  Other  programs  recently 
applied  for,  Mr.  Kerwlck  tAld,  have  been  ap- 
proved for  Berklmer  and  Watertown,  and 
projects  are  tn  the  eonstmctlcm  stage  In 
Bingham  ton.  Buffalo.  Port  Chester,  Tarry, 
town,  Tuckahoe.  Yonkers  and  New  York  City. 

Within  a  year,  Mr.  Kerwlck  estimated,  sane 
76.000  rssldants  of  substandard  and  aluaa 
housing  in  Mew  York  wiU  be  enabled  to  aaova 
into  decent  wholesome  homes,  where  chil- 
dren may  be  brought  up  in  an  environment 
more  conducive  to  healthy  growth  and  good 
citizenship. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER        ^""^  ^*^^  ^  *  ^•***  ^'^  ^  **^ 


Toax 

m  THK  HOUSB  or  RKPRESXNTA1TVSS 
Thuraday,  June  5.  19S2 

Mi.  MULl^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  f(d- 
lowing  item  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  of  May  39,  1953, 
written  by  Richard  B.  Lyman,  is  indeed 
apropos.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

PuBiic  HoTTsnrc  Hklo  To  Ikpsovx  Tkmamt — 
Bwrax/)   Snivrr  Ikdicatvs  Foastni  Rasi- 

MaOS   SOCtAI..   FDVANCIAL  €UnfB 


(By  Richard  B.  Lyman) 

Kvidenoe  that  public  housing  can  achieve 
one  of  its  Intended  purpoees  of  Improving 
the  social  and  financial  status  of  its  tenants 
was  cited  yesterday  by  John  A.  Kervlck.  Mew 
York  Field  Oflloe  Director  of  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration,  at  ground-breaking  exer- 
cises in  Plattsburg,  M.  Y..  for  a  160-famlly 
project. 

The  baneAts  from  puUlo  housing  to  which 
Mr.  Karvlck  referred  were  shown  in  a  study 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

Df  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT ATmSS 

Wednesday.  May  28.  19S2 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of 
the  currents  and  cross  currents  of  the 
steel  dispute,  there  has  already  emerged 
one  salutary  result,  the  reaffirmation  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  ours  is  still  a 
Government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
What  is  still  needed,  if  the  bitterness  of 
this  controversy  Is  to  result  In  any  last- 
ing good,  is  the  formulation  of  a  better 
process  to  meet  these  recurrent  indus- 
trial crises  than  the  conventional  resort 
to  devastating  strikes. 

Certainly,  we  have  reached  a  stage  tn 
our  eeonomic  development  when  we 
should  be  able  to  treat  these  problems 
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with  a  degree  ot  maturity  not  now  evi- 
dent anywhere.  A  strike  oiight  to  be  re- 
garded in  an  intelligent  society  as  the 
complete  breakdown  of  responsible 
judgment.  Both  sides  to  the  steel  dis- 
pute know  that  it  must  end  in  some  form 
of  compromise.  The  effort  of  big  Gov- 
ernment to  intervene  as  a  factor  has 
now  been  repudiated  by  the  courts.  Un- 
der these  circimistances.  it  is  up  to  the 
parties  themselves  to  settle  the  issue.  If 
an  increase  in  steel  prices  is  to  be  grant- 
ed, the  Government  will  make  this  de- 
termination clear  when  the  parties  have 
reached  some  agreement  as  to  the  wage 
question. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  Aust  be  think- 
ing of  new  techniques  to  avoid  recur- 
rence of  these  aggravating  problems. 


G>mmencement  Address  by  G>BfressBaB 
Glenn  R.  Davis,  Wisconsin  State  Col- 
lege, May  29, 1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  5.  19 52 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.   Mr.  Speaker, 

on  Thursday,  May  29,  It  was  my  honor 
to  address  the  graduating  class  at  my 
alma  mater.  Wisconsin  State  College  at 
Platte  ville. 

In  accordance  with  requests  that  my 
remarks  be  made  available  through  in- 
serts in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro,  I 
Include  them  herewith: 

COMMENCXICKHT     ADDRESS,     WISCONSIN     StATS 
COLLSCX.  PLATTXVrLLX,  Mat  29.   1952 

One  of  the  nicest  compliments  that  can 
be  paid  to  a  graduate  of  any  college  Is  the 
Invitation  to  return  to  share  In  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  that  college.  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
to  share  with  you  In  honoring  this  very 
select  group  of  young  men  and  women  who 
are  graduating  today  from  the  Wisconsin 
State  College  at  PlattevUle. 

COU.ZGE  GBAOUATXS  A  SELXCT   CBO'OP 

Most  Of  you  here  are  personally  acquainted 
with  one  or  more  members  of  the  class  of 
1952.  All  of  us  here  have  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  watch  them  assemble  here — we've 
had  a  chance  to  see  them,  and  we've  con- 
cluded from  our  observatlona  that  they  are 
a  select  group. 

And  Nation-wide  figures  bear  out  the 
unique  position  which  these  graduates  hold. 
They  are  a  part  of  315.000  coUege  graduates 
in  America  this  year.  This  represents  but 
11  percent  of  the  young  people  in  their  age 
group.  For  every  one  of  the  members  of 
this  class,  and  graduates  elsewhere  in  our 
country  like  thero,  there  are  eight  who  hav6 
failed  to  reach  the  educational  milestone 
which  these  commencement  exercises  mark 
tor  them. 

More  than  half  of  America's  young  people 
are  graduating  from  high  school  In  these 
years,  as  compared  with  the  11  percent  of 
college  graduates.  That  means  that  in  the 
last  4  years,  for  one  reason  or  another,  4  out 
of  5  have  dropped  along  the  wayside  some- 
where— 4  out  of  5  have  failed  to  keep  the 
educational  pace  which  has  distinguished 
the  members  of  this  class.  These  graduates 
are  not  the  usual,  the  common,  the  ordinary. 


They  represent  Instead,  the  untisual.  the  un- 
common, the  extraordinary  one-ninth  of  the 
Americans  of  their  age  group. 

sioMirxcANcx  or  comjuncsicxnt 

Because  they  represent  a  small  minority 
who  have  accomplished  something  worth 
while,  they  are  deserving  ot  the  attention 
and  the  honor  which  we  pay  them  here  this 
morning.  They  have  a  right  to  feel  proud 
of  themselves,  we  have  i^  right  to  be  proud 
of  them. 

Tes,  this  morning.  May  39,  1952,  Is  gradua- 
tlon  morning.  But  It  is  also  commencement 
morning,  and  this  latter  designation  is  most 
appropriate.  For  commencement  means  to 
start,  to  begin,  and  that  is  the  proper  place 
for  the  emphasis  on  this  occasion.  As  Im- 
IXJrtant  as  your  college  training  has  been  to 
you  to  this  hour,  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class,  it  has  been  in  fact  and  In  truth 
a  period  of  training  for  the  responsibilities 
which  you  are  now  expected  to  assume. 

THS  AMXBICAN  CITIZXNS'  RSSPOM^mUTT 
We  live  in  a  country  where  the  individual, 
every  individual — and  that  means  you — has 
greater  responsibility  than  in  any  other  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  Is  par- 
tially because  of  the  world-wide  position  of 
leadership  of  our  Nation.  It  is  true  also  be- 
cause we  are  one  of  the  few  nations  in  which 
the  individual  has  a  great  measure  of  free- 
dom, which  In  Itself  entails  a  greater  respon- 
sibUlty.  The  subject  of  a  totalitarian  na- 
tion— whether  it  be  Fascist,  Communist,  or 
Socialist  totalitarianism — doesn't  need  to  be 
particularly  intelligent,  doesn't  need  to  use 
good  Individual  judgment,  doesn't  have  to 
decide  for  himself  the  measure  of  his  respon- 
slbUity,  doesn't  have  to  be  able  to  winnow 
the  social  right  from  the  social  wrong.  Some 
one  or  some  few  do  that  for  him.  The  major 
requirement  of  a  subject  of  such  a  country  Is 
obedience.  How  easy,  but  how  terrible.  A 
horse,  or  a  dog,  or  an  ox  can  learn  obedience, 
and  I  think  that  If  God  had  intended  that 

our  lives  should  be  dominated  by  that  trait 

obedience — he  would  have  made  something 
more  akin  to  animals  of  us.  Instead  he  gave 
us  more  freedom,  and  he  gave  us  more  intel- 
ligence, in  order  that  we  might  use  the  latter 
to  maintain  the  former  to  preserve  our  her- 
itage as  free  American  citizens. 

As  free  American  citizens,  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize the  obligations  of  democratic  citizen- 
ship. We  need  to  be  aware  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  Indeed  the  price  of  liberty,  that  free- 
dom unprotected  will  soon  be  lost,  that  fail- 
ure to  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship  will 
soon  lead  to  the  loss  of  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. 

You  can  duck  out  of  the  work  of  making 
your  own  decisions  and  from  thinking  your 
way  out  of  your  personal  and  governmental 
problems.  Bvery  generation  can  always  find 
politicians  who  are  eager  to  take  those  prob- 
lems off  their  hands  and  do  their  thinking 
for  them.  In  this  way,  they  can  reach  out 
for  the  kind  of  security  that  provides  some- 
thing for  nothing.  But  everything  you  get 
In  this  world  U  balanced  off  by  something 
you  give  up.  and  In  order  for  you  to  get  this 
relief  from  worrying  about  your  problems, 
there  Is  naturally  something  which  you  have 
to  give  up,  and  that  something  which  you 
give  up  is  freedom. 

BALANCmO  THI  LZDGZt 
Until  today,  in  the  nature  of  things,  you 
have  received  more  from  society  than  you 
have  been  able  to  give  to  society.  Your  fam- 
ily, your  friends,  the  taxpayers  of  Wisconsin 
have  contributed  toward  your  training  for 
citizenship.  Now  they,  and  other  Americans, 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and  they  will  expect 
only  that  you  shall  make  an  honest  effort  to 
make  the  most  of  the  great  opportunity  that 
la  your*— that  yours  shall  be  an  honest  effort 
toward  a  life  of  accomplUhment,  of  success. 
of  service  to  your  fellowmen.  Your  college' 
diploma  U  not  a  certificate  guaranteeing  your 


■uoeeaa.  In  another  and  more  true  aena*.  It 
ImpoMS  a  special  obligation  on  you.  It  raises 
the  standard  by  which  your  accomplishment, 
your  success,  your  service  will  be  measured. 
You  will  find  yourselves  in  positions  of  lead- 
ership where  many  things  that  you  do  will 
have  an  influence  on  others,  and  that  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  of  you  who  select  the 
teaching  profession.  It  will  be  yoxir  respon- 
sibUity.  Jxist  as  it  has  been  the  reeponslblUty 
of  every  generation  of  American  citizens,  to 
preserve  and  expand  upon  the  heritage  of 
free  men  and  free  women  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  sage  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  left  Constitu- 
tion Hall  at  the  close  of  the  deliberations  In 
September  of  1787,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
friend  who  asked  him:  "Dr.  Franklin,  what 
kind  of  a  government  do  we  have  now?"  Dr. 
Franklin's  answer  was:  "A  Republic,  if  we 
keep  it  so."  Some  50  years  later,  the  well- 
known  French  historian  Oulzot  visited  this 
country,  and  while  here  he  asked  his  friend 
James  RiiaseU  Lowell,  whose  name  is  famUlar 
to  students  of  American  literature:  "How 
long  will  the  American  Republic  endure?" 
Lowell's  answer  was:  "So  long  as  the  Ideals 
of  the  foiindlng  fathers  continue  to  domi- 
nate." 

DAJtoxB  or  oovxaMMKurr  bt  n^'WTB 
The  essential  featurs.  ths  basic  featurs.  of 
the  republican  form  of  government  Is  that 
the  governing  shall  be  done  by  the  elected 
repreeentativea  of  the  people,  that  there  shall 
be  goremment  by  law.  and  not  government 
by  men.  The  trend.  In  our  generation,  of 
government  by  appointed  offlclala,  with  au- 
thority to  Issue  decrees  that  have  the  effect 
of  law.  Is  directly  contrary  to  this  funda- 
mental principle.  The  responslbUlty  of  the 
appointee  is  only  to  his  appointor.  He  Is  not 
responsible  to  the  people.  His  very  act  of 
Issuing  orders  that  have  the  effect  of  law 
soon  cause  him  to  believe  that  the  decrees 
which  he  issues  constitute  the  law.  Thus 
does  government  by  bureaucracy  compet* 
with,  and  supersede  government  by  the  laws 
which  stem  from  the  people.  Government 
by  the  decree  of  even  the  mo«t  well-meaning 
official  represents  danger  to  the  republican 
form  of  government,  for  It  ineviubly  paves 
the  way  to  government  by  whim  or  caprice, 
and  breaks  down  those  broad  principles  of 
conduct  which  form  the  basis  for  equality 
under  law. 

It  Is  equally  fundamental  to  our  system 
of  government  that  the  majority  shall  rule; 
that  they  shall  rule  through  the  ectabllsh- 
ment  of  broad  principles  of  law  which  apply 
to  majority  and  minority  alike.  The  tol- 
erance of  minorities  Is  what  makes  a  Urn 
government  and  a  free  people  really  free. 

Today,  our  natural  tolerance  as  a  demo- 
cratic people  Is  being  sorely  tested  by  an  in- 
sidious and  vicious  minority  which  Is  a  part 
of  and  is  aided  and  abetted  by.  a  great  In- 
ternational conspiracy.  There  are  many 
honest,  tolerant  Americans,  well  meaning 
though  misguided,  who  look  upon  the  Com- 
munist minority  In  this  country  as  simply 
another  political  minority.  But  this.  It  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  Is  not  the  fact. 
This  minority  seeks  to  change  our  society, 
not  through  the  normal  political  evolution 
of  the  republican  form  of  government,  but 
Instead  it  seeks  to  destroy  that  very  frame- 
work which  would  protect  its  rights  as  a 
political  minority.  The  nUe  of  tolerance  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  self-preservation.  It 
applies  In  full  force  U  all  groups  which  seek 
to  Improve  our  society  within  the  framework 
of  the  republican  form  of  government. 
Surely,  the  respect  and  freedom  of  action 
engendered  by  tolerance  cannot  be  extended 
to  those  whose  loyalty  U  to  some  other  form 
of  government. 

But  a  democratic  government  need  not  be 
destroyed  in  form  to  be  destroyed  in  sub- 
stance and  In  fact. 
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There  Is  always  ths  dai«er  Usat  a  tovera- 
ment  sucb  as  ours  will  be  perverted  by  a 
wtUful  man  or  bj  a  group  of  willful  men 


r-BKVOLUnOMABT 

Even  befof*  our  Constitution  was  adopted. 
If  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Army  in 
the  post-Re  rolutlonary  period  had  been  a 
leswr  character  than  George  Washington.  It 
is  AwiMful  wbsther  American  free  govern- 
■ssBt  ooold  have  suitlvd  Its  tender  Infaney. 
tn  this  crttieal  period  of  Amsrtean  history, 
ttrtnl  tfaottaaad  ffl-eioibsd.  lU-fad.  lU-p«ld 
•oldters  were  staSlonsd  at  vartoos  points 
throughout  -Jm  HiirWeu  Qnlont— ■  Some  of 
them  had  re<:elved  no  pay  for  ntany  montlu. 
and  most  of  tboss  who  had  been  paid,  re- 
ectved  that  pay  tn  oontlnratals.  the  paper 
cuirwuy  lasoed  by  the  Continental  Congress. 
Inflation  ha<l  hsoomrs  so  rwmpant  that  this 
paper  money  was  almaat  worthlaaa.  Bailisis 
papsrsd  tbm  walls  of  tbatr  shops  with  tt. 
TtM  ptuaas  U>at  you  bear  rathar  tnfraquentJy 
today  "not  worth  a  contlnsntal"  bad  Ks 
origin  In  that  period.  In  this  fertile  seedbed 
of  unrest,  a  Oolonel  Nicola  circulated  a  petl- 
tbe  olBccis  of  the  Army  iirf^ng 
il  WashtngtOD  should  use  the 
Army  to  baroais  a  dictator  jnst  as  Oliver 
Cromwell  hud  done  In  Sngland.  When 
Washington  'aeard  of  this,  he  called  a  group 
of  bis  oflleeri  togetbar.  As  be  rose  to  talk 
to  tbcm,  bs  took  s  pair  of  spectacles  from 
his  poekvt,  the  first  time  that  he  was  wearing 
them  in  publ  te,  and  his  opening  remark  was. 
*1  bave  grown  gray  ta  your  service,  and  now 
I  am  growlrg  bttnd.**  Then  he  proceeded 
to  srrfrely  reboke  them  for  suggesting  somc- 
thlBff  wMeli  be  said  (and  these  were  bis 
words)  was  completely  abhorrent  to  bis 
Thus  was  representative  government 
A  lesser  nan  mlgbt  bavs  yielded  to 
tbe  temptation  to  destroy  It. 

In  oar  Na-looli  history,  there  bave  been 
other  attampts  by  men  to  set  themsHves  up 
as  BOperlor  tr»  the  law.  There  was  the  period 
after  the  Cliil  War  when,  under  President 
Grant,  the  federal  Oovsmment  almost 
eooapletely  bogged  down.  Tbsre  was  the  pe- 
lted foUowtni  WorM  War  I.  when  many  re- 
sponsible American  dtlasns  wondered 
whsthsr  tbm  Oovemment  actually  sat  In 
WashlBftoa  cc  whether  in  fact  and  In  truth 
tt  was  In  tb«  center  at  the  underworlds  of 
Mew  Tork  and  Chicago.  Efforts  to  under- 
mine the  sul«tance.  If  not  the  form,  of  the 
republican  form  of  government  are  afoot 
today.  eiml<ar  efforts  will  be  made  again. 
bat  thsy  mirrt  not  suocesd. 

llM  only  elT^cttve  antidote  to  ttaJs  poison 
which  would  destroy  oar  Oovemment  is  ef- 
faettve  pvtlrlpatlon  te  ctvte  and  political 
•ffatn  tiy  fndtvldual  citizens.  A  well-known 
n«neh  writer  aptly  said,  "A  society  of  sheep 
nrast  In  time  beget  a  government  of  wolves." 
fits  sbsep  of  Amertcaa  society  are  those  who 
fall  to  anrdss  ths  prlvUsge  and  responsl- 
bDftlsa  of  cltlaettshlp  and  then  bleat  day  and 
nlffht  about  the  wolves  who  are  running  ths 


naviLaa  or  tuiusa 

It  Is  a  prtr.lege  to  vote  in  free  elections,  a 
prtvflege  that  too  few  of  the  people  of  the 
WorM  enjoy.  Like  all  prtvUeges.  It  entails 
respoBStMMty.  Mere  voting  In  Itself  ta  not 
•Doufh.  It  must  be  tntelhgent  and  constd- 
•rsd  foOnff  If  «•  ars  to  bmr*  the  proper 
slectMl  oAslsli  to  man  a  repahnean  form  of 
It. 


and  abovs  this  slaaisntary  duty 
Is  ths  duty  of  pohlk  service.  How  often  do 
you  toaar  ths  rsmack  made,  "mnn^  tiM  ranks 
of  peopls    of    high  social,  sduoattonal.  and 

•Bythhag  to  do  with  potmcs."  Such  polltt- 
;  had  better  Issm  quickly  that  every 
In  this  oovntry  Is  ta  pcrtltles  whether 
hs  knows  It  or  not.   Politics  is  the  slcenos  of 


governmaot.  We  better  have  somethlag  to 
A>  with  (ovenunent.  Govemment»  tbsss 
dsiys,  la  doing  more  and  more  to  us. 

The  suoosss  of  our  form  of  govemmant  <Se- 
n»ands  that  public  service,  once  embarked 
upon.  sh*U  be  conducted  on  the  htgh-nrt 
standards  of  rssponslbUlty  and  morality.  In- 
dividual citlasns  have  a  right  to  szpact  that. 
and  a  responsibility  to  Insist  upon  it.  Ws 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  honesty,  decency, 
and  faimsas  will  characterize  the  trustees 
and  servants  of  our  Government.  A  public 
oOkce  la  a  public  trust.  Public  morality 
means  something  mors  than  almply  being 
other  than  crooked.  It  mcaAs  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs  with  the  same  meticulous 
care  ss  would  characterize  a  diligent  man's 
conduct  of  his  personal  affairs. 

TBS  TMSSOSAUTT  OT  WV>MMJLl.  O^ncBS 

Aside  from  the  personal  morality  of  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  there  Is  the  moral 
rssponslbinty  of  passing  on  to  future  gen- 
erations as  sound  an  America  as  our  gener- 
ation has  rsoalved.  The  financial  Irrespon- 
slbUity  of  our  generation  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  federal  Oovemment  is  a 
grievous  moral  wrong.  It  Is  a  moral  wrong 
because  It  represents  a  weak  shifting  of  great 
financial  burdens  by  those  who  have  created 
the  burdens  and  have  their  chief  benefi- 
ciaries. Thomas  Paine,  in  Revolutionary 
times,  said.  "If  there  bs  trouble.  1st  It  be  in 
my  tlBM  thst  my  children  Aall  have  peace." 
1-hat  might  well  be  paraphrased  in  ovu-  gen- 
eration to  say.  "IX  there  be  flnancUU  bur- 
dens, let  them  be  paid  in  our  time  that  my 
children  aball  have  solvency." 

We  would  certainly  question  tbe  mond  In- 
tegrity of  the  man  who  dressed  himself  and 
his  family  in  the  finest  clothes,  built  the 
biggest  and  fanciest  home  in  tbe  community. 
drove  the  biggest  sutomoblle.  pampered  his 
children  the  most,  and  then  when  the  day  of 
rsekonlng  came  turned  to  his  family  and 
said.  "I  did  aU  these  fine  things  for  you.  I 
knew  I  oouldnt  aSord  tbam.  Tou  and  your 
children  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  my 
generosity,  but  think  of  all  the  fun  we  have 
had."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States. 
our  tTnde  Sam.  under  the  trusteeship  of  our 
generation,  is  In  the  eame  porltlon  as  that 


raervK.  enwcKUATt  rem  ambtbow 
"nils  selfishness  of  people,  the  unscrupu- 
looi  ambition  of  men,  must  be  held  In  check 
by  tbe  morality  and  rlghteousnefls  of  a  re- 
sponsible citlaenry  If  the  repablloaa  form  of 
government  is  to  endnrs.  It  was  said  of 
JIapoleon  that  be  was  as  great  as  any  man 
could  be  without  virtue.  He  destroyed  the 
Pranch  Bepubllc  Julius  Caesar,  because  he 
lacked  virtue,  because  hs  was  selfish,  because 
he  wss  overambltlous  for  himself,  marched 
his  army  across  the  Rubicon  to  Rome  and 
destroyed  the  Roman  Republic,  thus  paving 
tha  way  for  dlctatcnahlp  under  his  nephew, 
Aagnstas.  This  eould  happen  in  PTanoe. 
and  It  eooM  happen  tn  Rome,  because  tbe 
people  had  permitted  the  republican  govem- 
mant to  grow  wssk.  As  cltlaans  thsy  had  be- 
coms  wlckad  and  soft.  Virtus  was  lost  Sslf- 
Ishness  was  everywhere.  "FUn"  and  circuses 
and  bread  became  more  Important  than 
morality  and  civic  virtue,  ney  ceased  to 
be  cttlasns  of  a  republic .  They  became  sub- 
jacto  d  a  totalttarlan  state. 


r.  BTTT  A  umrr  xxMn 
The  prtvUeges  Of  American  elttaenshlp  and 
the  wsponelbin^es  of  that  dtlaenshlp,  for 
which  you  hava  now  completed  your  basic 
training,  are  graatar  than  those  of  the  dt- 
laans  or  subjects  ot  any  other  nation  on 
earth.  Hmss  rasponslblUtles  are  not  to  be 
taken  llghUy:  but  if  viewed  with  the  proper 
atutuda.  they  will  weigh  lightly  upon  you. 

A  small  boy  was  carrying  his  younger 
brother,  almost  as  large,  almost  as  heavy  ss 
ha,  along  the  road.    It  was  a  hot  day  and 


they  had  csome  a  long  way.  PlnaDy  a  trteadly 
man  took  pity  on  the  boy's  heavy  burden 
and  asked.  "Cant  Z  carry  this  boy  for  yout 
Be  must  bs  very  heavy  for  you."  To  whteh 
they  boy  rei^led.  "No:  he's  not  heavy.  Bs's 
my  brothsr."  Tour  feilow  Amsrteana  are 
your  brothera. 

nmiamii  r 

Honored  graduates  of  the  etaas  of  1952, 
you  have  been  good  rltlsens  of  your  college 
community.  Tour  diploma  certifies  that. 
Tou  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  your 
achievement. 

Tou  have  played  your  part  and  played  It 
well.  Others,  too,  have  contributed  to  your 
success.  Tour  teachers  and  your  parents 
have  expended  themselves  In  your  behalf. 
Your  fellow  citizens  have  made  this  public- 
supported  Institution  available  to  you  and 
have  delivered  a  great  American  heritage 
Into  yonr  handa.  Tou  can  best  express  your 
appreciation  and  you  can  best  repey  and 
reward  their  efforts  In  your  behalf  by  carry- 
ing high  the  torch  of  freedom  and  honorably 
wearing  the  badge  of  resixjnslblllty  as  cit- 
izens of  the  great  American  Republic 

Disraeli  said.  "The  youth  of  the  nation  ara 
the  trustees  of  posterity."  As  unusual,  un- 
comaaon.  and  eztraordlnsry  young  Ameri- 
cans, as  college  graduates,  yonr  opportunity 
Is  the  greatest  that  your  country  can  offer, 
and  your  trusteeship  Is  the  greatest  that 
your  country  can  demand.  We  who  have 
gathered  to  honor  you  this  morning  ara 
proud  and  happy  and  content.  We  are  satis- 
field  that.  Insofar  as  you  are  concerned, 
America's  posterity  will  be  In  the  hands  of 
earnest  and  capable  trustees. 


EzcliaBfe  of  Prisonert  m  Korea 


:»uj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
ni  THS  HOXJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaw.  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rso 
on.  I  Include  the  following  letters : 

Exnu,  Iowa,  June  5,  1952. 
Hon.  B.  P.  JsHsaM, 

Wm»hiHffton,  D.  C. 

DstAa  PanHD  Bbh  :  Mrs.  Minnie  Scldleoaan. 
whoae  boy  Is  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Korea 
handed  me  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Little 
Bock.  Ark.,  urging  bar  to  get  namee  on  a 
petition  to  be  sent  to  oar  President  or  Sec- 
retary of  State  urging  tbsm  to  use  steps  to 
get  these  prisoners  releassd. 

Of  course,  she  Is  anxious  to  do  aU  she  can 
to  gat  her  boy  home,  and  atlU  abe  doesnt 
want  to  do  something  that  might  htnrter  his 
coming  home  In  any  wi^. 

I  told  her  I  would  write  to  you  and  fet 
your  reaction.    We  feel  you  are  In  a  position 
to  judge  what  good  a  petition  like  the  abova- 
mentioned  might  do. 
Sincerely, 

JUUOB. 

Jmn  10,  una. 
Itr.  Jvuau  BamAWT., 

Extra,  lotBC. 

Obsa  Juuna:  I  have  your  letter  of  Juna  S 
and  in  answer  to  same  I  can  only  say  that 
generally  speaking  petitions  have  little  af- 
fect since  DMist  people  sign  to  plaass  tha 
person  who  drcnlatea  ths  petition  wUbota 
too  much  thought  as  to  ths  Issuas  at  staka. 

However.  In  this  Instanne  I  feel  It  Is  tm* 
portant  that  a  lot  more  of  ths 
paopla  hava  this  vital  question  of 


J 
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•xchange  brought  more  forcibly  to  their  tt- 
tentlon,  as  I  have  now  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  until  the  American  people  become 
aroused  to  a  much  greater  de^ee  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time  about  the  stalemate 
negotiations  at  Panmunjom,  and  Insist  on 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  all  for  all  If  neces- 
sary. Only  Ood  can  know  the  destiny  of 
our  boys  in  the  Conununlst  prison  camps. 
So  I  sincerely  believe  that  Mrs.  Seldleman. 
Who  has  a  son  In  the  Communist  prison  la 
entirely  Justified  in  circulating  a  petition  de- 
manding that  our  American  boys  be  rescued 
on  the  basis  of  all  for  all  if  that  be  necessary 
to  effect  a  speedy  exchange. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bin  F.  Jnfsxir. 


^ 


There  Is  Common  Sense  in  the  Arfnments 
Advanced  Af  aintt  the  Proposal  To  Con- 
struct the  St  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  RNM  8TLVANU 
IN  TBS  HOU8B  OF  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  all-out  effort  to  destroy  the 
validity  of  the  viewpoint  of  those  op- 
posed to  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway,  there  are  sound  and  com- 
pelling reasons  why  the  proposed  inter- 
national ditch  should  not  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

The  following  editorial  appearing  in 
the  February  29.  1952  issue  of  the  Al- 
bany (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker-News  ex- 
poses the  fallacy  of  the  pressure  cam- 
paign now  in  progress  in  the  hope  that 
Congress  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  place 
Its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  proposed  in- 
ternational skating  rink  which  is  in  real- 
ity what  the  project  will  be.  since  it  is 
not  denied  that  it  will  be  frozen  over 
5  months  of  the  year  and  not  navigable 
during  that  period. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Bmtfsm  n»  Sxawat  Opposmoif 
A  representative  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  went  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  week  to 
argue  against  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Ad- 
mittedly be  was  partisan,  as  who  isn't  on 
this  subject.  But  his  partisanship  doesn't 
destroy  the  sense  of  what  be  had  to  say. 

Gregory  S.  Prince,  assistant  general  coun- 
sel for  the  association,  told  the  Senators 
that  tbere  is  no  assurance  the  project  would 
be  self-llquldatlng.  that  Its  construction 
would  requh'e  the  ezpendltiire  of  huge  sums 
of  money  and  Important  quantities  of  strate- 
gic materials  and  manpower,  and  that  It 
would  be  vulnerable  to  air  attack  and  sabo- 
tage. 

There  are  additional  and  equally  compel- 
ling reasons,  it  seems  to  us,  why  the  project 
should  be  abandoned.  Canada's  threat  for 
example,  to  go  it  alone  is  so  much  poppy- 
cock. Canada  cant  go  It  alone.  Part  of  the 
territory  through  which  canals  would  have 
to  pass  is  American.  Dams  could  hardly  be 
constructed  without  being  anchored  to  the 
American  shore.  What  the  Canadians 
have  suggested  Is  that.  If  Congress  turns 
down  the  project,  they  be  allowed  to  nego- 
tiate with  another  American  agency — pre- 
sumably the  State  of  New  York. 

The  seaway  Is  largely  the  brain-child  of 
the   steel    Industry    In    and    around   Pitts- 


burgh, which  wants  to  use  the  threat  of 
importing  fcvelgn  ore  and  coal  as  a  price 
weapon  against  domestic  producers.  "That 
it  represents  more  of  a  threat  than  a  facility 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Indisputable  fact  that 
the  seaway  would  be  ice-bound  approxi- 
mately 5  months  of  every  year. 

When  opposition  to  the  seaway  la  repre- 
sented as  stemming  entirely  from  the  selfish 
and  reactionary  Interests  of  railroads.  East 
coast  ports  and  the  coal  Industry,  It  Is  well 
to  remember  that  its  proponents  are  acting 
also  from  selfish  Interests.  And  they  want 
to  spend  a  few  billions  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  satisfy  their  appetites  for  profit. 


Vast  Natural  Resources — Abnndance  of 
Coal,  Hardwood  Timber,  Electric  Power» 
Gat,  and  Oil  in  Southeast  Kentncky 
Make  Tliis  Section  of  the  United  States 
an  Ideal  Location  for  the  New  Proposed 
Atomk-Enerfy  Plant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

or  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  10, 1952 

Mr.    GOLDEN.     Mr.   Speaker,   while 
many  portions  of  the  United  States  are 
enjoying  ^boom  times  with  work  opportu- 
nities foi   millions  more  of  our  people 
than  is  normal,  yet  there  is  a  large  sec- 
tion in  southeast  Kentucky  that  is  in  a 
severe  depression.    One  of  the  principal 
Industries  in  this  section,  the  mining  and 
marketing  of  bitiominous  coal,  has  been 
and  is  suffering  one  of  the  worst  depres- 
sions in  many  years.    Many  thousands 
of  men  who  formerly  worked  in  the  mines 
are  being  laid  off;  coal  mines  that  have 
operated  profitably  throughout  the  years 
are  being  closed  down  and  there  are 
practically  no  other  industries  outside 
of  farming  in  this  section  of  Kentucky; 
and  all  of  the  elements  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  building  and  operation  of 
an  atomic -energy  plant,  as  proposed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  are  present  In 
abundance  in  our  section  of  Kentucky. 
In  addition  to  this,  any  industry  in  the 
United  States  that  wishes  a  new  loca- 
tion will  find  hearty  cooperation  among 
the    citizens    in    southeast    Kentucky. 
Skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  present  and 
most  of  it  unemployed,  and  opportunities 
unequaled  anjrwhere  else  in  the  United 
States  are  there  in  abundance  for  far- 
sighted  businessmen  that  either  wish  to 
establish  new  indiistries  or  expand  al- 
ready existing  industries,  and  this  sec- 
tion is  truly  the  neglected  part  of  our 
great  country,  insofar  as  industrial  de- 
velopment is  concerned. 

Prom  experiments  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  through  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  it  is  now  known  that 
coal  can  be  converted  into  gasoline  and 
oil  and  a  score  or  more  of  byproducts 
essential  to  the  national  defense  at  a 
cost  almost  equal  to  producing  these 
vitally  needed  fuels  and  chemicals  by 
former  processes.  The  bituminous  coal 
of  southeast  Kentucky  can  be  converted 
into  the  very  highest  type  of  gasoline 
and  this  coal  Is  abundantly  rich  In  by- 


products and  chemicals.  The  supply  of 
coal  is  almost  unlimited,  with  resenmn 
sufficient  to  last  more  than  2C0  years. 

We  have  a  loyal  and  i)atrlotic  people 
that  are  desirous  of  having  new  indus- 
tries come  into  this  section  of  Kentucky. 
The  cooperation  and  support  that  would 
be  given  to  the  Fedeial  Government  in 
installing  new  defense  plants  in  south- 
east Kentucky,  or  to  businessmen  who 
wish  to  invest  in  new  factories  and  indus- 
tries among  us.  will  receive  support  and 
cooperation  unexcelled  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States. 

There  appeared  in  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal on  June  6  a  very  graphic 
article,  written  by  Mr.  Joe  Creason.  that 
truly  tells  of  the  ailing  plight  of  the  coal 
Industry  and  sets  forth  the  fact  that  this 
section  of  the  country  has  been  long  neg- 
lected by  industrial  development,  and. 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarka.  I 
quote  herein  this  article  by  Mr.  Creaaon: 

WrrB  KiMO  Coal  AiLnro,  Kastibm  Kcmtdoct'i 

PuoBT  Would  WaiKo  Totra  Hsabt 

(By  Joe  Creaaon) 

(The  unemployment  problem  Is  woraening 
as  many  mines  shut  down  or  cut  down  to 
operating  only  a  f«w  days  a  week.  Pam- 
lUea  are  moving  away.  The  area  is  losing 
Its  young  people  because  It  has  no  oppor- 
tunities to  offer  them.  Location  of  Govern- 
ment defense  projects  in  the  area  would  be 
a  great  help,  but  the  mountain  section  has 
been  pretty  weU  snubbed  so  far.) 

I  wish  aU  of  you  could  have  been  along 
with  me  on  a  700-mlle  trip  through  eastern 
Kentucky  last  week. 

The  trip  would  have  left  you  somewhat 
depressed.  But  it  would  have  been  w(»^h 
while  because  it  would  have  pointed  up  tha 
tremendous  and  rapidly  Increasing  economic 
problems  of  those  counties  in  the  moim- 
tains  where  coal  is  king. 

It  might  even  have  made  you — like  me— 
wish  you  could  do  something  constructive 
to  help  that  section  help  itself  in  times 
like  these. 

For  these  are  Indeed  times  that  make 
the  bluebirds  bluer  in  the  coal  country. 

Poor  marketing  conditions  and  high  op- 
erating cosU  have  curtailed  the  mining  of 
coal  to  the  extent  that  unemployment  has 
reached  alarming  proportions,  and  a  seri- 
ous depression  aecma  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner— if  not  already  arrived. 

Some  few  mines  stUl  are  working  normal 
6-day  'veeks.  but  most  have  cut  back  to  S 
days  or  less  a  week.  Many  operations — 
generally  smaU  mines  but  nevertheless  hir- 
ing men  who  need  work — have  closed  down 
entirely. 

A  vast,  populous  portion  of  Kentucky  is 
suffering  from  the  misfortune  of  having  Its 
economic  llfeblood  come  from  a  single 
source — cotH. 

vin>nsTAifDnro  lackzd 
Too  often,  perhaps,  the  rest  of  Kentucky 
thinks  of  Its  moiutalnous  eastern  quarter 
as  being  far  removed,  almost  another  State. 
Too  often  western  and  central  and  ncxth- 
ern  Kentucky  cant  understand  the  peculiar 
problems  facing  the  mountain  region. 

A  trip,  then,  through  eastern  Kentucky  at 
this  time  would  have  a  sobering  influence. 
The  things  you  would  see  would  Impress 
upon  you  the  realisation  that  eastern  Ken- 
tucky folks  are  no  different,  that  they  look 
to  tomorrow  for  that  bright  new  day  Just 
like  the  rest  of  us. 

You  would  see  eastern  Kentucky  as  It  really 
Is— a  ruggedly  beautiful  section  of  nearly 
half  a  ml  U  Ion  fiercely  proud  men  and  wcmen 
who  are  being  strangled  by  lack  of  economic 
opportunity. 

As  you  drove  through  towns  like  Haz.vd 
and  Corbln  and  Harlan,  you  would  see  the 
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unhappy  sight  of  long  Hbm  of  men  outside 
the  Btato  economic  security  oflees,  the  first 
sign  of  unemployment. 

Tou'd  see  "No  work"  signs  oatskle  mines 
which  S  years  ago  were  going  94  hours  a  day. 
Tou'd  stop  at  roadside  stores  where  bxislDeas 
Is  off  50  percent,  maybe  more — from  the  same 
time  a  years  ago.  Tou'd  see  the  rotting 
iSMislns  on  almost  every  hillside  of  wooden 
eoal-loading  tipples,  each  the  gravestone  ct 
another  small  mine  that  has  shut  down. 

And  you'd  see  still  other  things  that  would 
make  you  feel  even  closer  to  and  more  sym- 
pathetic for  eastern  Kentucky. 

rsitniw  uofu  ocrr 

Tou'd  aae  boas*  after  bouae  standing 
eipty  in  the  eoml  camps  that  border  tbm 
hlfhway — the  farmer  occupants  gone  elsa- 
where  to  look  for  Jobs  when  the  mines  shut 
down  or  eat  baek  to  only  a  ttm  dayn  ct  work  a 


Tou'd  see  a  one-legged  man  still  In  bis 
WTs  hol>bllng  along  the  side  of  the  road,  his 
working  daya  over  becanae  erlijples  cant 
mine  coal  and  mining  ooal  Is  practleaUy  tha 
only  employntent. 

Tou'd  see  smaU  peekerwood  sawmills 
valiantly  trying  to  make  a  Uvlng  for  the 
operator  and  a  helper  or  two  In  an  area  where 
the  good  timber  waa  gobbled  up  by  big  con- 
cerns years  ago. 

Tou'd  see  whole  families  out  planting  po- 
tatoes and  com  In  tiny  cleared  patches  bor- 
dering creeks,  the  only  flat  land  In  an  other- 
wise steeply  moiuitalnous  co\mtry. 

Tou'd  see  a  father  and  his  son  throwing  a 
tape-covered  haseban  up  on  the  railroad 
track,  the  only  flat  place  big  enough  for  play 
that  lant  planted  with  aomathlng  to  supple- 
ment tha  family  diet. 

Tou'd  see  whltewaabed.  one-rootn  actaool- 
houses  perched  jauntUy  on  hillsides,  the  edu- 
cational facility  of  the  mcninf  >n  hoy  and 
girl. 

Tou'd  aaa  tiny  churchaa,  with  adjoAnlng 
graveyards,  up  almost  every  hoUow,  the 
havans  where  tbe  man  and  women  of  the 
italns  come  to  christen  their  young  and 
final  req>ects  to  their  dead. 

Tou'd  see  chUdren.  as  bright-eyed  as  ehll- 
dren  evarywhara  are.  playing  aloogskla  tha 
roads  or  in  the  shaUow  ereeks  that  follow 
tbm  roada  through  the  narrow  vallaya 
the  coal  camps  are  located. 

Tou'd  aaa  all  this  and  much 
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It  would  leave  you  deeply  syinp»thetle.  It 
might  make  you  want  to  writs  a  letter,  or  a 
newspaper  artlda.  that  would  dent  every 
braas  hat  in  Washington  and  Impress  upon 
UMm  the  necessity  for  doing  ^nm^^^t^i,^  lo 
relieve  a  situation  that  recurs  every  time  the 
use  of  coal  begins  to  dwindle. 

■astern  Kentucky  doaant  want  charity; 
nor  Is  charity  the  solution.  About  $100/)00.- 
000  was  q>ent  on  relief  in  Pike  County  alone 
dwlng  depression  of  the  103O's  without  doing 
more  than  relieve  an  unemployment  prob- 
lem that  now  has  developed  agidn. 

What  the  sactlon  needs,  and  wants,  is  more 
Job  opportunities.  Industry  that  would  keep 
Its  young  people  at  hooM.  For.  as  it  Is  now. 
eastern  Kentucky  Is  losing  one  of  the  basic 
resoiirccs  It  and  the  rest  at  the  Sute  need 
most — its  human  resources.  Every  year  moat 
of  its  high-school  graduates  pick  up  and 
leave  to  And  work  In  other  localities. 

Many  parts  of  eastern  B^entucky  would 
aeem.  to  those  not  experienced  in  such 
things,  almost  Ideal  (or  a  defense  Industry, 
especially  one  needing  a  vast  stock  of  ooal 
and  an  alnuist  Umitleas  supply  of  workers. 

It  has  been  said  the  area  is  so  soUdly 
union  controlled  that  Industry  is  seared 
away.  However,  that  argxunant  holds  no 
watar:  because  even  before  a  naU  has  been 
driven  on  a  defense  Industry  tbeae  days  It 
haa  been  decided  which  unlona  are  to  repre- 
aast  which  elaas  at  workers. 


Waahlngton  never  has  lent  exactly  a  sym« 
pathetic  ear  to  the  overtures  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Ttioee  in  high  places  have  shown 
little  concern  about  canaUalng  its  rivers  or 
helping  it  help  Itaalf .  But  this  time  It  would 
seem  the  Oovemment  ooiild  htfp  Itaelf  by 
seriously  considering  the  mountain  encased 
vaUeys  of  eastern  Kssitucky.  removed  as  they 
are  from  metropolitan  centers  of  popxilatlon. 
for  a  defense  plant  or  plants  as  part  of  Its 
dispersal  program. 

Anything  that  would  sttmnlate  coal  mte« 
Ing  and  produce  more  )obs  would  be  a  ter- 
rific shot  In  the  arm.  relief  In  the  form  of 
work — not  a  dole — (or  a  problem  that 
worsens  avery  day. 


Odc  Handredtk  Anmrsary  of  the  Vifk 
•f  Lmh  Koasatk  to  St  l^m^  M«. 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKB 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  RAKEWELL 

or  Misaonu 

ni  TBI  BOUCT  OF  BXFRBSCMTATIVBB 

Tuetdaif,  June  10.  1952 

Mr.  BAKEWEUi.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RsooKO.  I  Include  the  following  address: 
RzacABBS    or    Bow.    Clahob    I.    Bakxwu.. 
Slxvsnth  Misaocmi  Dmibict,  BsroaB  on 
Buwcaauif  CoiannRrr  or  St.  Loub  on 
Mat  90.   10S9.  ow  ibb  Occasion  or  thb 

DanCATBON    or    a    PI.AQI0X    OOMlCXMOaATXMO 

TMS  On  Huiiiu—ii  AwNivaBaAST  or  thb 
Txsrr  or  Louis  Koaaum  to  8t.  Loam, 
Mo. 

Mr.  Kaldor.  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  8t. 
Loulsans.  when  I  received  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Kaldor  to  be  present  today  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Louis  Koasvth.  I  was  Indeed  sin- 
cerely flattered.  It  has  been  my  ^vHege 
to  know  Mr.  Kaldor  for  many  years.  I  have 
admhwl  his  integrity,  bis  ablUty.  and  his 
leadership  of  many  ethnic  groups  In  8t. 
Louis. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  as  Americans 
to  honor  the  memory  of  one  who  believed 
In  the  basic  prlndplee  of  freedom  and  s^- 
determination  of  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

As  you  know,  Louis  Kossuth  was  bom  m 
Hungary  in  1802.  Early  in  his  ttfe  he  mani- 
fested an  Interest  in  politics  and  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  «leputy  in  the  National  Diet. 
He  also  waa  a  brilliant  Journalist  and  devel- 
oped a  conalderable  following.  Attempts 
were  made  through  censorship  to  still  the 
voice  of  this  nstional  patriot,  but  he  eon- 
tined  to  chronicle  the  debates  of  the  county 
assemblies  and  for  that  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  o(  treaaon.  He  spent  several  years 
in  Jail  as  a  victim  of  censorship.  Be  was 
the  opponent  of  Count  Mett«mlch.  After 
his  release  from  Jail,  he  again  took  up  the 
torch  in  behalf  of  a  free  press  and  a  tree 
government. 

Finally,  In  1847  he  was  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber for  Budapest  to  the  Diet  and  immedi- 
ately became  leader  of  the  Liberals.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  resistance  of  1S48.  In  a 
magnificent  speech  he  demanded  a  pskrlla- 
mentary  government  for  Hungary.  Ultl- 
mataly  Mettemich  was  overthrown  In 
Vienna.  Bv«ntually  Kossuth  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  National  Defense. 
When  Hungary  was  Invaded  in  1849  by  for- 
eign foroes  under  the  leaderahip  of  Count 
Windlschgrata,  he  became  the  personal  cus- 
todian of  the  Holy  Begalla  at  St.  Stephen. 
Kossuth  and  his  followers  predominated  and 
In  I84fi  he  lasued  a  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence (or  Bungary. 


Koasuth  was  overthrown  by  Russian  In- 
tervention. He  fled  to  Turicey  and  was 
evacuated  from  that  country  by  the  United 
States  Navy  on  an  Amartean  man-of-war. 
Eventually  he  made  his  way  to  the  XTnltad 
States  in  1853  and  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  During  that  period  be  came  to 
our  beloved  dty,  where  be  was  received  with 
great  hospitality. 

When  I  received  the  kind  Invitatton  of 
Mr.  Kaldor  to  speak  here  today.  I  went  to 
the  archives  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
looked  up  the  8t.  Louis  dally  papers  for 
March  1862,  the  month  in  which  Kossuth 
visited  8t.  Louis.  Prom  those  papers  I  find 
that  be  arrived  in  St.  Louis  Tla  river  pe<Aet 
from  LoolsvlUe  on  March  10,  1863.  He  was 
greeted  by  a  distinguished  delegation  of 
ettlarns.  Including  the  mayor,  and  by  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  crowd. 

Responding  to  the  welcoming  oonunlttee, 
Kossuth  said.  "Uentleman,  I  construe  the 
attention  yon  are  extending  me,  not  as  a 
compliment  to  myself,  but  In  tjmphtby  to 
the  suffering  cause  I  advocate.  My  condi- 
tion of  exile  falls  into  inslgnlflcanee.  I 
myself  am  nothing — but  my  country  haa 
been  downtrodden,  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
of  right  has  been  grossly,  liiamefully  out- 
raged." 

On  March  IS  there  was  n  triumphant  pa- 
rade from  his  hotel,  the  old  Planter's  House, 
to  an  open  field  west  of  Lucas's  Market  be- 
tween Olive  and  Chestntrt  Streets.  The  line 
of  the  parade  was  flanked  by  cheering 
throng}  and  the  crowd  waa  estimated  at 
about  5.000.  which  was  a  »ubstantlal  crowd 
In  that  day. 

In  his  addrasa  Koasuth  said: 

"Wh:n  the  struggle  is  about  the  princi- 
ples, indifference  Is  suicide.  Kay,  indiffer- 
ence is  Inxposslble:  for  bultfference  about 
the  fate  of  that  principle  upon  which  your 
national  existence  and  all  your  future  rests. 
Is  passive  submission  to  the  op.  oslte  prin- 
ciple, it  is  almost  equivalent  to  en  alliance 
with  the  despots.  He.  who  Is  not  for  free- 
dom, is  agalnat  freedom.  There  Is  no  third 
clioloe.'" 

On  another  occasion  Kossuth  spoke  these 
prophetic  words: 

"Oh  could  I  cast  on*  alngle  glance  into 
the  book  of  futurity.  No,  forgive  me  Ood, 
this  Impious  wish.  It  Is  He  who  hid  the 
future  from  men,  and  what  He  does,  '.b  well 
done.  It  were  not  good  fcH-  man  to  know 
his  destiny.  The  sense  of  duty  would  falter 
or  be  \uistrung.  if  we  were  assured  of  the 
failure  or  raccess  at  oar  alms.  It  is  bacaose 
we  do  not  know  the  future,  that  we  retain 
our  energy  of  duty.  So,  on  win  I  go  in  my 
work,  with  the  full  energy  of  my  humble 
abiUttea.  without  despair,  but  with  hope." 

Indeed  it  is  fortunate  for  Kossuth  that 
on  the  occasion  of  his  vlnit  to  the  United 
States  be  ooold  not  forare  the  fate  of  hit 
beloved  Hungary  today.  Had  he  been  able 
to  do  so,  his  brave  heart  would  have  been 
saddened  and  perhaps  his  rssolute  will  may 
have  faltered. 

After  leaving  the  Utdted  States  to  return 
to  Kurope  and  continue  his  fl^t  tor  free- 
dom and  Independence,  he  waa  dected  to 
ths  Diet  of  1867.  although  idtiaent  from  ^e 
country.  As  one  who  has  been  a  candidate 
for  public  office.  I  can  a(H;»eciat«  the  tribute 
paid  to  him  by  the  Hungarian  people  who 
elected  him  although  he  was  not  a  candi- 
date and  was  abeent  from  the  country.  Al- 
though deeted  by  the  people,  he  refused 
to  take  his  seat  because  lie  disapproved  of 
the  govM-nsAMit  then  in  power. 

It  Is  interesting  to  nota  the  pmttMti  be- 
tween the  forces  working  against  tn<tepend- 
ence  and  freedom  In  Kosfmth's  day  and  at 
the  present  time.  Koasuth*!  govemnMnt 
was  ovMthrown  by  Rnsnian  Interveattan. 
In  his  latter  years  Koasuth  advocated  a  : 
•ration  of  Danublan  nattonalltlras  In 
to  resist  the  aggressive  f(»oes  of  the 
Including  the  Ottoman  Bmpire  and 
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Kossuth  died  in  Italy  In  1894.  He  was 
burled  in  Pest  'midst  the  moxirning  of  the 
entire  Hungarian  nation.  It  woiild  be  to 
our  profit  as  free  American  citizens  to  spec- 
ulate upon  the  course  of  action  which  Kos- 
suth, the  great  champion  of  Independence, 
of  freedom,  and  of  Hungarian  nationalism, 
would  desire  If  he  were  alive  today.  Un- 
doubtedly Kossuth,  in  common  with  all  of 
us  here  who  love  and  are  devoted  to  free- 
dom, would  weep  tears  of  sorrow  for  the 
fate  which  has  befallen  his  beloved  Hun- 
gary. The  proud  Magyars  have  through  the 
centxirles  resisted  domination  by  Asiatic 
b<ntles,  by  the  Russians,  by  the  Turks,  and 
finally  established  their  independence  from 
other  nations  of  Europe.  They  sxirvived  the 
benevolent  despotism  of  the  Hapsbxirg  Em- 
pire only  to  fall  to  the  more  terrifying  and 
devastating  forces  of  aggressive  world  com- 
munism. Today,  as  never  before  in  her 
proud  history,  Hungary  stands  subjected  and 
dominated  by  a  foreign  force.  The  red  flag 
of  Communist  imperialism  flies  over  the 
eitf  of  Budapest.  It  is  appropriate  that 
we  free  citizens  of  a  free  Nation  today  re- 
solve that  in  our  deeds,  in  ova  thoughts, 
and  in  our  prayers  we  will  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  liberation  of  Hungary  and  of 
the  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  who  are  the 
victims  of  the  cruelest,  but  yet  the  most 
successful,  tyranny  which  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

On  several  occasions  since  I  have  been  in 
Washington  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing Premier  Nagy,  the  last  head  of  a  free 
Hungarian  Oovemment  who,  forttuiately. 
was  able  to  escape  from  the  advancing  Bed 
hordes  and  who  has  carried  the  torch  of 
Eungarian  independence  with  him  to  the 
^Xree  sou  of  the  United  States,  Jiist  as  did 
Kossuth  100  years  ago. 

Let  us  here  determine  that  our  ceaseless 
and  imtlrlng  efforts  shall  be  directed  to- 
wards that  day  when  once  again  the  torch 
of  freedom  shall  bum  brightly  on  Hiuigarian 
soil.  May  Ood  look  with  favor  upon  our 
efforts  and  grant  that  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  they  shall  be  crowned  with  success. 
Let  us  hope  that  when  the  iron  curtain  Is 
raised  over  Eastern  Europe  the  free  peoples 
will  stand  solidly  together  In  order  that  In 
the  future  national  differences  may  never  so 
divide  them  as  to  make  them  the  easy  prey  for 
forces  of  tjrranny  and  aggression. 


Free  Men  Cu  Demonstrate  That  It  Piyi 
To  Be  Free  (Adiu  SteTeuon) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Hampden-Syd- 
ney  College  on  Monday.  June  9,  1952: 

My  great-grandfather.  Dr.  Green,  who  was 
president  of  Hampden-Sydney  College  Just 
100  years  ago,  has  always  interested  me. 
He  studied  at  Yale,  at  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  in  Europe.  He  was  a 
college  president  in  the  great  nineteenth 
century  tradition — a  classical  scholar,  an  or- 
dained and  gifted  minister  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  an  Intellectually  and  spiritually 
whole  man.  I  often  wish  I  had  inherited 
more  of  his  characteristics.  He  once  wrote 
In  a  lettsr  to  his  daughter,  my  grandmother, 
that  "the  love  of  ap.jlause  is  essentially  an 


unhealthy  stimulus  to  the  human  mind." 
And  here  I  am  a  politician. 

So  you  will  see  that  in  spite  of  the  in- 
terval of  100  years,  I  do  not  feel  altogether 
a  stranger  at  Hampden-Sydney,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  and  the  op- 
portunity you  have  afforded  me  to  come  to 
the  home  of  my  ancestors  here  in  Virginia. 

But  what  am  I  to  say  to  you  who  have 
completed  your  undergraduate  work  that 
has  not  been  said  to  you  before  and  better 
said  a  htmdred  times?  Well,  obviously, 
there  is  nothing,  or  very  little,  that  I  can 
say  or  that  you  will  remember,  on  this  im- 
portant symbolic  day  in  your  lives,  unless 
perhaps  it's  this  bit  of  nonsense  that  I  rpled 
in  a  newspaper  last  week: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class: 
Seldom  have  I  looked  into  so  many  young 
faces  expressing  complete  perplexity.  From 
your  cotmtenances  there  leaps  the  question, 
'Now  what?'  My  answer  may  be  wrong, 
but  take  consolation  from  the  fact  I  am  not 
sending  it  collect. 

"You  are  stepping  forth  into  a  world  under 
conditions  In  which  even  a  comp>aas.  barom- 
eter, nonskid  tires,  a  self-winding  watch, 
and  a  rugged  constitution  are  no  longer 
dependable. 

"These  are  ciirlous  times.  The  world 
seems  mad,  yoxir  country  acts  queerly.  leaders 
of  city,  State.  Nation,  and  the  continents 
behave  weirdly.  Who  am  I  to  get  critical 
if  you,  too,  show  psychopathic  symptoms? 

"These  are  grave  times.  This  summer  you 
will  be  subject  to  the  special  perU  of  politi- 
cal convention  speeches.  If  you  have  Jobs 
as  lifeguards  and  are  under  water  during 
July  it  will  be  a  break. 

■•You  are  graduating  In  a  period  of  war. 
Inflation,  wrong  answers,  potato  shortages, 
economic  chaos,  and  the  20-cent  cup  of 
coffee.  Nothing  is  certain  in  the  Immediate 
future  but  nuttier  popular  songs  sung  more 
loudly,  higher  taxes,  longer  commercials,  and 
continued  assurances  from  Washington  that 
all  is  well. 

"One  thing  is  In  your  favor  today:  you 
are  young,  possess  all  your  hair  and  have 
charm.  This  makes  you  eligible  at  least 
for  a  Job  of  some  kind  in  television.  If  you 
are  beyond  question  not  quite  bright  you 
can  become  Government  economists. 

"Hail  and  farewell.  Also  good  luck  and 
plenty  of  aspirin.  May  you  never  refuse  to 
testify  on  the  ground  it  may  incriminate  and 
degrade  you.  The  world  is  your  oyster. 
Don't  settle  for  clam  bisque." 

Somehow  that  piece  reminds  me  that  the 
anntial  admissions  to  mental  hospitals  equal 
the  graduations  from  college.  But  maybe 
it's  as  good  a  text  as  any,  because  it  Is  a 
strange,  disordered,  anxious  world  you  face. 
Yet  doesn't  the  world  always  look  that  way 
on  commencement  day?  Isn't  the  old  order 
always  changing?  Are  not  people  always 
yearning  vaporoiisly  for  the  good  old  days 
when  everything  seemed  more  certain  and 
secure?  But  those  days  were  never  as  good  as 
they  seemed.  And  this,  in  spite  of  all  the  sin, 
sickness,  disorder  and  head  cracking  problems 
we  face,  seems  to  me  an  exciting,  exhilarating 
time  to  be  alive.  The  important  thing  is  to 
be  alive,  to  be  a  part,  a  i>osltive,  active,  par- 
ticipating part  of  your  generation. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  a  few  minutes,  tlre- 
somely  I'm  afraid,  about  your  turbulent  era. 

There  are  many  interpretations  of  the 
crisis  but  there  is  no  disagreement  that  this 
is  a  conclusive  period  In  human  history,  "an 
sige  between  the  ages."  The  era  of  absolute 
national  sovereignty  is  over  but  the  age  of 
International  order  with  political  Instru- 
ments powerful  enough  to  regulate  the  re- 
lations of  nations  and  to  adjust  their  differ- 
ing desires  Is  not  yet  bom.  The  era  Is  past 
in  which  a  technical  and  Industrial  civlliaa- 
tlon  could  be  coxmted  on  to  regidate  itself. 
But  the  age  in  which  Justice  is  achieved 
within  each  nation,  and  yet  freedom  main- 
tained, by  a  wise  and  responsible  regulation, 


Is  still  ahead.  This  la  a  period  of  transition 
and  as  John  C.  Calhoun  some  time  ago  re- 
minded us:  "An  age  of  transition  must  al- 
ways neeeesarUy  be  one  of  uncertainty,  oon- 
fiislon.  error,  and  wild  and  flerce  fanatdsm." 

A  physician  said  recently  to  a  patient: 
"What  you  need  Is  a  few  months'  vacation — 
on  another  planet."  Maybe  so.  But  none  of 
us  will  get  that  vacation.  We  will  stay  right 
here  and  with  the  help  of  Providence  make 
some  sense  o-t  of  this  turmoil. 

We  see  pretty  clearly  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  bring  order  and  peace,  but  some- 
how mankind  lacks  the  capacity  to  do  It. 
At  the  start  of  the  century  it  was  widely 
assumed  that  if  enotigh  people  realized  what 
needed  to  M  done,  it  would  be  done.  Your 
fathers  were  taught  that  peace  could  be  c<mi- 
fldently  exF>ected  if  only  enough  people  were 
convinced  the  world  was  really  one,  and  that 
world  wars  would  cease  once  their  horror 
was  widely  advertised.  Now,  after  two  World 
Wars,  a  cold  war.  a  half  war,  and  who  knows 
what  to  come,  we  are  tempted  to  forget 
that  mankind  will  certainly  one  day  And  the 
moral  reeourcea  and  political  Instruments 
adequate  for  a  wholesome  communal  life  on 
a  world-wide  scale.  Our  task  is  to  pick  up 
the  problem  In  the  form  which  history  pre- 
senu  It  to  us,  and  push  the  answer  as  far  as 
our  fingertips  can  reach,  counting  on 
who  come  after  us  to  carry  It  further. 

Our  problem,  your  ;iroblsm.  Is  peace.  . 

In  the  community  of  the  world — a  commu- 
nity crowded  with  people  of  great  diversity 
of  views,  of  aspirations,  of  wealth.  Even 
before  the  close  of  the  last  war.  most  of  our 
people  had  seen  clearly  that  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  was  no  answer  to 
the  problem  of  oxir  security  in  this  contract- 
ed world.  In  launching  the  United  Nations 
organization  they  evidenced  their  decision 
that  the  safest  way  to  avert  ftirther  discord 
In  the  family  was  to  discourage  the  aggreeeor 
before  he  geu  started,  by  organised  commu- 
nity action.  This  conviction  was  rein- 
forced as  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
came clearer.  And  because  we  are  so  rich 
and  powerful  no  combinaUon  of  free  states 
Is  adequate  to  meet  the  chaUenge  that  does 
not  include  us.  and  we  cannot  meet  that  chal- 
lenge alone.  We  cannot  hope  to  save  our- 
■•IvM  without  saving  a  good  part  of  the 
world  as  well.  Isolation  hss  not  lost  all  its 
emotional  appeal,  but  it  has  lost  lU  Intellec- 
tual respectability. 

In  a  very  brief  time  America  has  been 
thrust  Into  a  position  of  enormous  responsi- 
bility. Indeed,  anyone  wlio  understands 
what  Is  now  required  of  our  country  finds 
himself  saying.  "Can  we  do  it?"  ThU  first 
reaction  of  awe  and  humility  U  probably 
sound.  Whoever  starts  In  that  mood  has 
some  realistic  comprehension  of  what  is  asked 
of  ut.  and  takes  our  monstrous  responalbiU- 
ties  seriously. 

But  if  we  start  with  doubta.  we  had  better 
not  stop  there.  Fortunately  most  of  us  dont. 
And  your  Job  wUl  be  to  see  how  well  America 
can  exercise  responslbUlty  by  helping  her  to 
exercise  It. 

ThU  rivalry  with  Russia  U  not  the  source 
of  all  of  our  problems.  The  present  crisis  In 
world  affairs  has  deep  origins  In  the  social 
and  economic  changes  of  our  century,  in  the 
revolution  in  communication  and  transport 
that  has  poured  the  entire  pUnet  into  one 
container,  in  the  development  of  new  and 
ever  more  lethal  weapons,  in  the  decline  in 
previously  accepted  standards  i.nd  values. 
But  the  depth  and  severity  of  the  crlsU  does 
not  alter  the  immediate  difllcultles.  Unless 
we  handle  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union 
wisely  we  cannot  guide  the  world  toward 
more  enduring  international  arrangements. 

How  then  U  the  world  going  to  handle 
Its  socisl.  economic,  and  political  problems? 
Obviously  they  are  going  to  be  handled  on 
some  basU.  The  nations  wUl  live  together 
In  one  fashion  or  another.  Is  It  to  be  oa 
the  basis  of  domination  and  subordination — 
in  accordance  with  Soviet  precedents?    Or  U 
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It  to  be  on  the  harts  at  eonakleration  and 
•djustment  ot  mutual  tntereats — in  loyalty 
to  the  central  convictions  of  democracy?  Is 
the  world  of  tomorrow  to  be  run  by  a  nation 
that  demands  a  monopoly  of  power,  or  will 
we  stand  reeotute  and  keep  open  the  powl- 
MNty  of  a  cooperative  world? 

Our  statesmen  are  absortted  tbeae  days  la 
developing  military  strength  to  deter  at- 
tack because  it  does  not  pay.  We  have  ae- 
the  appalling  cost  at  Marmament 
military  assistance  as  the  Immediata 
condiUon  of  security.  But  the  mere  exlst- 
«Doe  of  power  in  the  free  world  can  only 
lead  to  an  uneasy  security.  The  arm  race 
miMt  end  before  It  ends  us.  Power  is  not 
peace  and  we  need  to  do  a  lot  more  thinking 
ebout  what  Is  required  beyond  the  time 
dlate  nsessslty  oi  strength.  We  correctly 
re*d  the  lesson  at  the  past  that  a  policy  o< 
weaknees  In  this  sort  of  world  Is  disaster. 
But  we  have  not  yet  seen  clearly  where  the 
pottey  at  strength  la  goUig. 

OtovtuMsly  full-aoale  war  Is  laH  a  w«y  oat 
at  trouble  than  a  way  Into  man  trooMe. 
Ow  problem  la  to  devise  the  lesae  tor 
»r*^'*C  ooezlstenoe  with  a  ruthless. 
table,  tyranny  tolerable.  There  U  ne 
from  the  perennial  problem — to  develop 
■aral  and  pcOttleal  maans  at  peaoaful  oooi- 
■aoMl  life  among  the  nations. 

We  wni  not  beat  the  Soviet  Union  eaeept 
by  beating  them  with  a  better  idea.  We  eaa 
•how  tip  tyranny  as  a  method  of  handling 
iBtcmatlonal  probleoae  by  making  eoopera- 
Mod  work,  at  least  In  that  part  at  the  worM 
tm  which  we  have  tafioenoe.  Free  men  osa 
a—iinstrste  that  It  pays  to  be  frss. 

We  will  not  get  an  international  system 
for  dlearnuuBacnt  or  control  of  atomic  energy 
with  foolproof  safeguards,  except  by  negotia- 
tion and  cooperation  erlth  the  Russians. 
Other  problems  cannot  be  sucoeesfully  han- 
dled before  such  cooperation  Is  passible. 
We  do  not  know  when  our  growing  strength 
may  make  serious  negotiation  with  the  So- 
viet union  possible.  We  cannot  be  sure  what 
fundamental  changes  mutt  take  place  Inilds 
Russia.  But  we  must  keep  the  door  open; 
we  must  make  manifest  our  Intention,  our 
deelrc.  otir  Implacable  puipoee,  to  negotiate 
and  to  cooperate.  We  must  not  give  up  try- 
Inf  to  find  the  means  of  tolerabls  ooezlst- 
cnee. 

And  It  must  be  abundantly  dear  that  wa 
arc  concerned  not  simply  with  our  own 
safety  but  with  the  future  of  all  those  who 
work  in  company  with  us.  Ws  must  oon- 
tloue  to  concert  our  policies  wltb  our  aUlsa. 
XT  we  prove  that  International  cooperatton 
gets  results,  then  the  case  for  tyranny  Is  fxir- 
ther  weakened. 

Ttosre  are  a  host  of  posttlvs  tasks  for  you. 
How  to  attract  the  s11stl«n«s  of  mllUom 
throughout  the  world  who  have  not  yet 
dedal vcly  rejected  the  Calae  promlaes  of 
oonununlsm.  pertlcularly  In  the  Middle  and 
Far  Kast.  That  rejection  will  be  largely 
shaped  by  poaltlve  piwforuiance.  the  Amerl- 
oan  performanoe  In  partleular;  by  our  ability 
to  asold  the  disruptions  of  depresstan.  to 
guarsatse  equality  of  opportunity,  to  dimin- 
ish prejudice  and  dlscrimlnatoiy  practices, 
to  root  out  corruption,  to  pissMfs  trssdom 
of  thought  and  qieech. 
Shakespeare  may  be  right  when  he  says  la 

Macbeth: sacwity     U    morUU' 

chlefest  enemy.**  But  certainly  the  Insecu- 
rity and  anxiety  at  this  era  has  taken  a  heavy 
toll.  We  doubt  our  beliefs  and  t>elleve  our 
doubts.  Many  of  our  dtiaeni  have  padlocked 
their  minds.  They  cannot  act  confidently, 
moch  lam  reasonably.  Itiey  ere  suboaerged 
la  Irrational  ntghtraarm.    They  stispeet  thetr 

their  tongum.  Is  it 
that  fear,  hysteria,  witch  hunts  are 
agly  spawn  of  a  century  of  progress, 
and  security?  Are  they  prodticing 
a  state  of  society  to  America  where  It  Is 
dangerous  to  exprem  an  opinion?  Can  you 
ImagltM  Thomas  Jefferson  afraid  to  express 


an  oplnlooT  Or  Tom  Paine?  Or  Hamilton, 
or  Jackaon.  or  Adams?  Gaa  you  Imaglna 
thess  own  afkald  of  the  opinions  of  snyooa 
•tast 

I  wonld  suggmt  that  you  remember  well 
rtlgw  iMsi  Sydney,  a  defender  of  religious  lib- 
erty in  another  troublous  time,  and  Jamea 
Madison  and  Patrick  Henry,  the  earliest 
trostem  of  Hampden-Sydney,  and  their  na- 
tive passion  for  Uberty.  Uboty  for  the  hu- 
man mind  evsrywhere.  There  Is  no  watch- 
word more  worthy  of  the  stsmal  dsTOtion  of 
elvllkKd  man  than  that. 

There  Is  trouble  ahead,  of  oourm.  There 
always  la.  Our  need  is  not  simply  to  face 
the  ebmber  dements  of  the  future  but  also 
to  be  sure  we  do  not  let  those  elements 
obscure  the  futiu^.  For  what  lies  ahead  Is 
ridi  with  promlss.  toa 

In  11M.  an  Si«llsh  philosopher.  Josi&h 
Ttieksr.  propheeled  that  Americans  could 
never  be  tmlted  "under  any  spsclss  of  gov- 
emiaent  whatever."  "Americans"  would  be. 
be  said,  "a  disunited  people  tiU  the  end  of 
tlfloe;  stM|»lclous  and  distrustful  of  each 
other,  they  wlU  be  divided  and  subdivided 
Into  little  commonwealths  or  principalities, 
to  natural  boundariaa.  by  great 
bafs  of  the  sea.  and  by  vast  rivetm.  lakes,  and 
ridges  at  aaountaOns."  Yet  look  at  America 
today.  One  people  tinder  one  constitution. 
Prat.  MortUner  Adler.  of  the  University 
of  Chle^o  once  sc'-d  that  it  would  take  500 
years  for  "f^fc^in**  to  achieve  the  condl- 
ttoos  of  a  ctable  peaoe.  That  is  exactly  ths 
time  ntomas  Jeffetson  wrote  in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia,  that  it  would  take  American 
dvUlaatlon  to  get  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Jef- 
ferson wrote  that  less  than  150  years  ago 
and  we  have  been  on  the  Pacific  coast  for 
100  years.  Perhaps  Professors  Adler 's  time- 
table of  600  years  can  be  beaten,  too. 

It  will  fall  to  some  of  you.  all  of  you  more 
or  tees,  to  help  us  make  the  many  fateful 
dedstons  about  some  of  these  ptroblems  I've 
mentioned,  decisions  that  won't  be  m£.de  in 
time  for  you  to  escape  the  reaponslblllty, 
bfrrsiise  the  conflict  between  Uberty  and  ty- 
ranny Is  as  old  as  human  history  and  ths 
^^yr<gtn«%t  are  continuous  deci/ilons  that  must 
be  made  over  and  over  In  each  generation. 

Of  one  thing  I  think  you  may  be  sure. 
Whether  America  stands  fast  now  and  meas- 
ures up  to  the  crisis  of  this  critical  century 
Is  a  decision  that  is  upon  us.  John  Milton, 
still  in  cdlege.  attacked  the  BngHsb  clergy 
for  its  faUures  by  declaring.  The  hungry 
sheep  look  up.  and  are  not  fed."  The  eyea. 
ears,  and  hearts  of  a  world  are  attuned  to 
America.  WUl  historians  record  that  the 
hungry  sheep  looked  up  to  us  in  1952  and 
were  not  fed  with  dear,  decisive  leadershlpT 
As  surely  as  we  sit  here  today  in  this  an- 
cient ooUsgs  in  the  soft  woods  and  mead- 
ows of  Virginia  our  historic  mission,  how- 
ever distasteful  and  unsought  it  may  be.  Is 
to  lead  the  way  step  by  step  out  of  this 
ugly,  dangerous  darknan  into  the  Ugbt  of 
peace  and  trssdom.  XT  we  fsU.  U  the  himgry 
sheep  look  up  to  us  and  are  not  fed.  nothixig 
can  ever  erase  the  failure,  but  western  dvUU 
■atlon  wUl  be  tfaaed. 

I  have  kept  you  too  long  and  talked  too 
dolefully.  The  future,  your  future,  is  bright. 
We  have  made  the  right  decisions  In  the 
past;  we  can  make  them  again.  Man  is  not 
a  naked  runner  loat  In  a  storm  of  epetui. 
You  are  mere  than  the  social  animal  that 
Densoa  spoke  of.  You  can  make  this  world 
an  ever  t>etter  place  to  live  In.  None  of  tu 
can  afford  to  stand  on  the  side  lines,  least  of 
all  you  who  have  Jobs  and  wives  and  fami- 
lies ahead  of  you.  Oont  be  afraid  of  the 
great,  oontlnuous  dedslans  of  your  age.  You 
are  the  Inheritors  of  a  greet  tradition  bom 
and  nurtured  in  centures  of  pain  and  effort. 
You  have  received  here  iU  best  gift — an  edu- 
cation. Pay  your  debt,  man  the  ramparts 
of  the  humane.  Individualist  tradition,  the 
tmdylng  faith  In  the  eternal  nobility  and 
dignity  at  man.  Defend  It  against  Its 
avowed   etiemles,   tts  covert  foes,   and    Its 


frightened  friends  who  would  surrender  tt 
to  eave  It. 

You  have  the  components  at  good  Judg- 
ment and  wise  decision.  Many  of  your  da- 
dslons  TTlll  be  executed  through  the  instrta- 
ment  of  government.  Of  one  thing  now  I 
can  nssure  you.  If  responsible  citisens  don't 
make  that  government  good  govenunent. 
responsive  goveriunent.  there  will  always  be 
Irresponslblea.  and  raaeals.  ready  to  usurp 
the  posWfms  and  leadership  which  should 
be  yours  by  every  consideration  of  Intelll- 
genco.  Integrity,  aiul  patriotism.  And  re- 
member that  if  you  fall  to  do  the  chores 
of  organised  society  In  yoxir  township,  your 
cltj,  your  county  and  your  State  the  power 
of  tbo  Oentral  Government  will  expand.  As 
It  doee  It  beckons  to  the  dictator,  the  dema- 
gog to  come  and  organise  Its  vast  intricacy. 

Fbr  these  teaks  and  these  existing  oppor- 
tnniUee.  use  the  equipment  that  God  and 
thte  college  have  given  you  and  that  your 
own  Industry  each  day  Improves.  Dont  be 
afraid  to  live  and  to  lesm — to  live  hard  and 
fearlessly.  It  is  not  the  years  in  your  life, 
but  the  life  In  your  years  that  oounta. 
You'll  have  more  fun.  youll  do  more  good, 
you  11  get  and  give  more  satisfaction  the 
nKire  you  know,  the  more  you've  worked  and 
the  more  you've  lived. 

FW  yon  are  on  the  threahbold  of  a  great 
adventure  at  a  stirring  time.  Peril  is  one 
of  the  major  stimulants  in  human  hlBtory 
and  out  of  dangerous  situattnns  the  finest 
things  have  come.  As  Hotspur  said,  "Out 
of  this  netUe.  danger,  we  pluck  this  fiower, 
safety."  Acrom  long,  evolutionary  ages 
human  advance  has  depended  on  finding  in 
danger  not  paralysis  and  panic,  but  positive 
stimulant  and  incentive. 

So  face  the  perils  standing  erect,  boldly, 
not  sitting  down  complaining,  yawning  and 
waiting  for  a  pension.  For  "This  time  Ilka 
all  K^Tff  Is  a  very  good  one,  If  we  but  know 
what  to  do  with  It." 

And  I  would  commend  to  you  this  little 
prayer:  ^  ^ 

-Ood  give  me  the  patience  to  accept  ttiat 
which  cannot  be  changed. 

"Olve  me  the  oourage  to  change  that  which 
f^t}  and  should  be  changed. 

"And,  above  all,  give  me  the  wisdom  to 
know  which  U  which." 


Eiseakawor  QaateJ  oa  Arau  Cost  Cat — 
He  Is  SmI  To  Ftvor  Uwer  Ovtity  T« 
Balaacc  Badlcet-4llects  Fwv  Delef»- 
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HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  MEW  Toax 
m  YHX  HOOSB  OF  BiPRKSENTA ii V«23 

Tuesday.  June  10.  1952 
Ify.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Spealcer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
interesting  excerpts  from  a  story  ap- 
Ijearing  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  date,  June  10.  It 
would  appear  from  the  story  that  Oen- 
eral  Eiaenbower  supports  the  position 
taken  by  the  House  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices  Appropriation  bill  in  April. 
The  excerpts  follow: 

SiBXNHOWEa  QT70TKD   ON   AXMS  CCST   CDT HB 

Is  Sad  To  FAvoa  Lowes  OTm.AT  To  BAiAKsa 
BuncET — Mxszs  I^oaa  Dsugottows 
(By  Leo  XSgan) 

General  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
was  quoted  yesterday  by  Representative 
CHSiBTtaw  A.  Ham  of  Ifsssachusetts   as 
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fkTortng  s  rednctton  of  mlUUry  expend!- 
tores  to  bring  the  Federal  budget  Into  bal- 
ance. Snch  a  stand  places  the  general,  now 
an  actlTe  candidate  for  tbe  Bepabllcan  Presi- 
dential nomination.  In  direct  conflict  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  President 
Truman. 

Representattre  Hzanea.  chairman  at  tbe 
MaaMCbusetts  Elsenbower  for  Prestdent 
Committee  and  a  potential  Republican  can- 
didate for  Ooremor  of  Massachusetts,  said 
the  general  had  given  his  views  on  military 
spending  in  the  course  of  an  hour-long 
meeting  with  Massachusetts  delegates  and 
alternates  to  tbe  Republican  National  Con- 
rentlon  yesterday. 

With  respect  to  cutting  military  expendi- 
tures to  bring  the  budget  into  balance.  Mr. 
Barm  quoted  General  Elsenhower  as  saying 
In  substance  that  It  was  safer  to  be  sure  (rf 
American  solvency  by  adjusting  military  ex- 
penditures to  wbat  the  Nation's  economy 
could  bear  than  trying  to  meet  a  target 
date  based  on  a  guess  as  to  when  Stalin 
will  perform. 

What  was  Involved,  Mr.  HsBRa  explained. 
was  a  slowing  up  of  the  rate  of  the  American 
military  build-up.  Such  sin  adjustment  has 
been  described  by  the  Pentagon  as  a  stretch- 
out and  has  been  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Defense     Department,     the     Representative 


New  Isolationisa 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SATLOR 

OF  PENNSTLVilKIA 

ZN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Mo-nday.  June  9.  1952 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 

assembly  conference  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  was  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbjrterlan  Church  in  New  York  City, 
was  high-lighted  by  an  address  by  one 
of  the  country's  outstanding  laymen,  the 
Honorable  Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas. 

Representative  Hays'  address  was  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  laymen  of  the  church. 
Mr.  Hays  in  his  speech  called  attention 
to  the  "nsw  isolationism"  which  is  grow- 
ing in  the  world. 

This  very  practical  approach  of  Mr. 
Hays  to  the  present-day  problems  of  the 
world  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
Christian  citizen.  Excerpts  from  Mr. 
Hays'  address  are  as  follows: 

Laymen  find  many  outlets  for  their  Interest 
in  building  a  Christian  world.  Their  serv- 
ice Is  often  rendered  In  the  political  commu- 
nity; Indeed,  the  distinction  between  a  re- 
ligious and  a  civic  service  Is  sometimes  vague 
and  unimportant. 

Considering  obligations  growing  out  of 
physical  changes  in  our  world,  a  new  empha- 
sis must  be  placed  upon  world  relationships. 
As  Christians,  we  must  deal  with  common 
errors  in  the  complicated  world  conununity 
of  which  we  have  suddenly  become  a  part. 
Isolationism  must  be  resisted. 

We  must  not  retreat  from  our  responsl- 
blUty  as  the  world's  leading  nation.  The  tre- 
mendous productiveness  which  no  people 
In  history  have  ever  before  achieved  carrlea 
With  It  commensurate  duties.  This  Is  a 
moral  matter.  The  discharge  of  these  duties 
will  In  many  Instances  find  expression 
through  church  and  nongovernmental  ac- 
tivities rather  than  political  channels.  In 
both  realms  we  mxut  meet  the  responsibility 
that  goes  with  power.    We  cannot  renounce 


As  the  archbishop  at  Canterbury, 
the  great  Wllham  Temple,  said,  "since  ww 
cannot  renounce  It  we  must  consecrate  It." 

It  means  strengthening  our  missionary 
enterprlee;  it  means  In  effective  ways  to  carry 
our  strength  into  the  far  places  of  tbe  earth 
where  there  is  poverty  and  disease  and  hun- 
ger, and  to  give  assistance  and  aid  to  stricken 

people.  In  this  way  we  show  concern  for 
tbe  real  values  of  life  that  are  botmd  up  in 
tbe  aspirations  of  disadvantaged  peoples. 
This,  of  course,  transcends  considerations  of 
world  stability  and  national  security;  it  has 
to  do  ^th  eternal  values,  with  larger  goals. 
but  our  own  narrow  national  interests  are 
quite  compatible  with  the  necessities  of 
leadership  as  a  favored  people  In  a  dis- 
traught world. 

Second,  we  must  be  on  guard  against  giv- 
ing false  Impressions  of  our  purposes  In  the 
world.  Some  who  are  no  longer  Isolation- 
ists In  their  tblnklng,  who  recognize  that 
we  have  become  involved  In  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  and  continents — In  other 
words,  that  the  concept  of  safety  In  phjrslcal 
separation  is  no  longer  valid — nevertheless 
entertain  a  new  Isolationiem.  Theee  persons 
would  withdraw  us  from  the  decisions  that 
are  so  significant  for  the  world  and  create 
an  Indifference  here  to  tbe  views  and  aspira- 
tions of  others.  This  attitude — which  I  am 
glad  to  say  Is  stUl  not  widespread — would 
eventually  carry  a  sense  of  supysrlorlty  Into 
world  councils  that  wotild  make  It  Impoeslbla 
for  us  to  live  In  Christian  fellowship  with 
other  nationalities.  With  this  fallacy  we 
could  never  share  In  extending  the  Ideal  of 
"government  by  consent  of  tlie  governed," 
a  principle  that  we  should  share  with  alL 
This  idea  of  man's  capacity,  with  all  of  his 
fraUty  and  his  need  of  redemption.  Is  so  fun- 
damental that  we  must  stand  for  It  with 
tlie  persistent  attitude  of  Christians  before 
all  the  world. 

There  are  practical  ways  of  achieving  a 
Christian  peace.  We  must  stand  by  the 
United  Nations.  It  Is  only  a  beginning  and 
it  lias  weaknesses  which  must  be  corrected, 
but  the  hopes  and  the  Imagination  which 
produced  it  must  be  retained.  Until  Russia 
Joins  xis  In  a  more  faithful  devotion  to  the 
ways  of  peace  and  Justice  In  the  world  and 
accepts  the  universal  principles  that  assure 
them,  we  must  build  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations  a  feUowshlp  that 
Is  restricted  and  limited  but  essential  for 
stirvlval.  We  must.  In  other  words,  Identify 
ourselves  with  nations  that  are.  In  their 
political  policies,  devoted  to  the  things  for 
which  we  stand,  the  ways  of  freedom  and 
Jiistlce  and  hiiman  service.  This  Justifies 
the  North  Atlantic  and  Pan  American  or- 
ganizations. These  treaty  arrangements  have 
moral  significance.  They  bring  us  Into  effec- 
tive and  practical  defense  operations  against 
potential  aggression  that  might  result  from 
materialistic  and  antlrellgloxis  forces.  I  do 
not  believe  that  war  Is  InevlUble.  And  the 
best  hope  that  aggression  can  finally  be  mas- 
tered. Just  as  many  other  evils  of  the  past 
have  been  conquered,  springs  from  our 
Christian  faith.  It  Is  the  message  of  hope- 
fulness that  accompanies  the  conviction  that 
Ood  has  committed  to  \u  the  affairs  of  this 
planet,  the  governing  of  ourselves. 


GndnaHoB  Address  at  the  NaTal  Academy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

or  UAMTLAjrO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  graduating  exercises  at  the  United 


States  Naval  Academy.  I  wish  that 
more  Members  of  Congress  could  have 
been  there  tiecause  it  was  moet  inspiring 
to  see  this  fine  group  of  jroung  Ameri- 
cans receive  their  diplomas  following 
their  education,  training,  and  indoctri- 
nation for  4  years  amid  the  atmosphere 

of  the  Naval  Academy.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  graduation  address  was  de- 
livered by  Admiral  William  M.  Pech- 
teler.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
This  address  was  so  full  of  soimd  and 
helpful  thought  and  logic  that  I  felt  it 
should  be  preserved  in  the  Cokcstssion- 
AL  RscoBS.  I  therefore  asked  the  ad- 
miral to  send  me  a  copy.  so.  under  un- 
animous consent  to  exteiid  my  remarks. 
I  include  therein  the  admiral's  address: 
A  Faaarai.A  ram  Soccb— 

Admiral  Hill,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1852.  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men. I  suppose  that  from  time  hnmemorlal 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  those  who  address 
classes  of  graduate*  to  make  an  attempt  at 
presenting  them  with  •  formula  for  nrrsse. 

It  has  been  my  observation,  I  regret  to  say. 
that  such  attempts  to  chart  the  path  of  the 
future  for  young  feet  to  follow  usually  meet 
with  something  less  than  complete  acoom- 
pllslunent. 

There  are  probably  many  reMone  why  thte 
Is  so.  Only  one  reason  Is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain It.  however.  The  reason  is  that  the 
graduates  are  almost  certainly  thinking  of 
other  things.  Tbe  entire  future  of  the  youag 
men  lies  before  them;  and  already  the  plana 
for  its  enjoyment  are  being  formulated  la 
their  minds. 

It  Is  InevlUble  that  this  be  sa 

nmoDxrcnoit 

I  have  a  deep  abiding  interest  In  the  prog- 
ress and  futiure  happiness  of  the  members 
of  the  class  of  1953.  Indeed,  tha  whole  naval 
service  shares  my  Interest.  I  am  glad,  there- 
fore, to  liave  this  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  you  on  one  of  the  most  important  days  of 
your  life. 

You  who  are  gradxutlng  today  have  ac- 
quired the  basic  Ingredients  for  full,  tiappy. 
and  usefiil  careers.  What  you  have  learned 
and  absorbed  here  wUl  remain  with  you 
throughout  life.  Tour  attainments,  however, 
must  be  wisely  employed  and  constantly  de- 
veloped If  they  are  to  serve  you  and  yoiir 
country  well.  The  use  and  development  of 
your  talenu  are  now  In  your  hands.  Prom 
tills  day  you  become  the  responsible  fMrty. 

The  essentials  for  your  succeas  consist  not 
alone  of  techniques,  skills,  and  knowledge. 

The  first  and  the  prlceleas  Ingredient  of 
sucoeH  Is  integrity. 

Integrity  is  that  quality  of  mind  and  spirit 
which  we  associate  with  honesty  and  good 
faith  either  in  public  or  in  private  life.  It 
implies  a  moral  sute  of  mind  in  which  high 
principle  and  good  character  are  inherent. 

Preserve  your  Integrity.  Do  not  lose  your 
sense  of  decency. 

Without  these  things  you  cannot  serve 
yoxir  coxmtry  well;  you  cannot  even  live  a 
happy  personal  life. 

However  brilliant  you  may  be.  however 
high  may  be  your  professional  attalnmenU 
without  Integrity  you  will  certainly  taU  of 
greatness. 

Industry 

I  may  seem  a  little  old-faahloned.  but  I 
ahaU  remind  you  that  you  must  work  hard. 
Industry  Is.  I  think,  the  second  ingredient 
of  success. 

Indiutry  may  be  defined  as  the  appUcaUoa 
of  one's  efforts  to  a  task  or  buslnees.  It  was 
once  the  established  pattern  of  our  society. 
1  hear  that  hard  work  Is  no  longer  regarded 
••  the  vlrttie  which  It  was  once  considered 
to  be. 
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Of  this  I  can  assure  you.  however.  It  Is  still 
a  virtue  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  other  serv- 
loes  as  well;  and  you  wUl  never  reach  such 
•aalted  rank  that  you  can  dispense  with  the 
business  of  tiard  work. 

All  of  the  world's  benefactors,  the  truly 
great  men  and  women  of  all  time,  have  been 
eonsecrated  to  their  work.     I  know  of  none 

Who  was  not  diligent  and  persevering. 
Thrift 

The  third  essential  to  success  Is  thrift. 

Like  integrity  and  Indiutry.  It,  too.  Is  an 
old-fashioned  word. 

Thrift  esn  be  defined  ts  the  wise  use  of 
human  and  material  resources.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  all  of  you  In  your  personal  affairs 
and  It  Is  Important  to  your  Government  that 
you  do  not  waste  Its  money  or  Its  resources. 

The  essence  of  thrift  Is  to  spend  less  than 
we  receive.  "If  you  know  how  to  spend  less 
than  you  get.~  said  FHmklln.  "you  have  the 
philosopher's  stone." 

Thrift  requires  the  determination  to  hold 
to  purpoaes  bnd  to  keep  first  things  first.    It 
requires  foresight  and  self-denial. 
Professional  competence 

Tour  attendance  at  the  Navy  Academy  has 
put  you  well  on  the  road  to  professional  com- 
petence. This  competence  I  regard  ss  Xh» 
fourth  essential  to  success 

Never  overlook  an  opportunity  to  Increase 
and  exercise  your  professional  skills.  This 
Is  preparation  for  ultimate  usefulness. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  achievement 
of  extraordinary  success  with  consequent  ad- 
vancement is  largely  a  matter  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

No  man  can  make  liis  opportunity  He 
can  only  make  use  of  such  opportunities  as 
occur.  Many  persons  retire  after  years  of 
aolld  achievement  without  having  had  any 
great  opportunity  to  distinguish  themselves. 

However,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever 
distinguished  himself  In  high  places  without 
loqg  and  faithful  preparation.  Even  should 
opportunity  come  to  the  man  who  Is  unpre- 
pared. h»  will  be  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Although  no  one  can  make  his  own  oppor- 
tunities, success  is  not  an  accident. 

The  surest  way  of  rising  to  the  top  of 
one's  profeatlon  is  by  thoroughly  mastering 
the  details  of  each  duty  as  It  is  reached. 
When  a  man  does  that,  fame.  If  It  oomea 
to  him.  Is  but  an  episode.  His  mind  Is  fixed 
solely  upon  the  fuU  development  of  ills 
powers  and  the  effective  performance  of  his 
appropriate  work. 

One's  whole  life  may  weU  be  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  brilliant  succeas  which,  so  far  as 
tlie  world  knows,  was  earned  wltliln   the 
■oope  of  a  few  days  or  a  few  hours. 
.      ,   I  Service 

Integrity,  Industry,  thrift,  and  profea- 
■lonal  competence.  These  with  one  other 
attribute  are  the  eesentlals  of  yotir  success. 

The  remaining  attribute,  and  the  nxist 
Impartant  Ingredient  of  all.  Is  the  concept  pf 
gMilitj — a  deep  and  selflees  devotion  to  your 
oouDtry. 

Tou  mtist  approach  your  work  with  the 
aeal  and  earnestnees  of  a  clergyman.  Tours 
Is  a  service  and  a  responslbUlty  which  re- 
quires dedication. 

It  U  not  merely  a  Job— or  even  a  position. 
It  Is  a  status. 

You  must  regard  your  career  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
"What  does  tiie  service  have  to  offer  me?  " 
But  rather  it  is  »  question  of  "Wlist  liave  I 
to  offer  the  service?" 

As  the  years  pass,  you  wUl  find  the  path 
of  duty  complicated  not  only  by  heavy 
responsibilities  but  also  by  conflicting  ad- 
vice, end  sometimes  by  heavy  pressures  from 
men  who  earnestly  believe  themselves  to 
be  right. 

Let  me  urge  that  throughout  your  careers 
In  the  service,  you  adhere  steadfastly  to  the 
simple  virtues  which  have  given  character  to 
the  Uvea  of  our  great  leaders. 
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I  commend  to  you  as  guidance  the  words 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he  said: 

"Let  us  see  to  It  that  we  neither  do  wrong 
nor  shrink  from  doing  right  because  the  right 
Is  difficult:  that  on  the  one  hand  we  Inflict 
no  Injury,  and  that  on  the  other  we  have  a 
due  regard  for  the  honor  and  interest  at  our 
mighty  Nation:  and  that  we  keep  unsullied 

the  renown  of  the  flag  which  beyond  all 
others  of  the  present  time  or  of  the  ages  of 
the  past  stands  for  confident  faith  In  the 
future  welfare  and  greatness  of  mankind." 

The  service  of  your  country  is  a  stem 
taskmaster.  It  will  make  many  demands 
upon  you  and  may  be  less  tiian  tolerant  of 
serious  shortcomings.  Etememl^er  that  you 
are  entering  active  service  at  a  crucial  time 
In  your  country's  history.  Tou  are  to  be  de- 
pended upon  afid  you  cannot  afford  to  main 
mistakes. 

Although  the  service  is  rlgorotis,  in  It  you 
wiU  find  a  life  of  satisfaction,  a  life  ao  at- 
tractive that  those  who  leave  It  will  carry 
with  them,  more  often  than  not,  an  abiding 
nostalgia  for  the  service  and  its  ways. 

Whatever  you  do,  whatever  happens  to  you. 
there  is  alwajrs  one  thing  over  which  you  wlU 
have  absolute  control.  It  Is  that  you  can 
always  do  your  bast.  Usually  your  best  will 
be  good  enough. 

What  I  mean  to  aay  nuiy  be  stated  thus: 
"Whether  a  man  accepts  from  fortune  her 
spade  and  looks  downward  and  digs  or  from 
aspiration  her  ax  and  cord  and  looks  up- 
ward to  scale  the  ice,  the  one  and  only 
success  which  it  is  his  to  command  is  to 
bring  to  Ills  work  a  mighty  heart." 

CONCLUSION 

To  you  young  gentlemen  of  the  class  of 
1953  and  to  aU  of  you  who  are  gathered 
here,  let  me  affirm  my  unwavering  faith  in 
the  glorloiu  future  of  our  coimtry.  Tou  ax* 
privileged  to  play  a  part  in  it. 

To  you  who  are  graduating  today  and  who 
are  about  to  take  the  oath  of  high  and  hon- 
orable office,  let  me  remind  you  again  that 
America  looks  to  you  for  leadership  in  a 
troubled  time. 

I  have  every  faith  that  in  peace  and  in 
war  you  wUl  serve  yoxu*  Nation  unseiashly. 
falthfuUy.  courageously,  and  weU;  and  that 
you  win  set  an  example  to  every  American 
in  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

My  congratulations  and  good  wishes  go 
with  you  as  you  leave  your  alma  mater. 

May  Ood  bless  you  every  one. 


Ddawarc  River  Port  Aadiority  Compacts 
SbMdd  Have  Coafressioaai  Approval 
Before  CoBfress  Adjonms 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  KEW   JZaSET 

IN  THB  HOUSI  OP  REPHESENTATTVKS 
Thursday.  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Importance  of  having  congr^onal  ap- 
proval given  to  the  New  Jersey-Pennsyl- 
vania compact  bills,  providing  for  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority,  before 
Congress  adjourns,  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. 

The  development  of  the  Delaware 
River  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  is  a  progressive  step  that 
has  been  recognized  by  the  legislatures 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Con- 
sequently, the  necessary  legislation  has 
been  passed  by  them  and  approved  by 
the  respective  Governors.  It  has  the 
backing  of  all  forward  looking  business 


groups.  Authority  to  provide  this  port 
area  with  facilities  to  meet  the  need  for 
more  and  better  transportation  and  to 
handle  the  ever  increasing  commerce  of 
the  port  is  urged  by  all  political  and  civic 
groups.  There  is  not.  so  far  as  I  luiow. 
a  dissenting  voice.     It  is  a  unanimous 

demand. 

It  seems  strange  that  bureaus  of  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  should  be  the  only 
dissenters.  The  lack  of  justification  for 
any  such  opposition  becomes  all  the  more 
apparent  when  It  is  realized  that  there 
is  no  cost  or  obligation  placed  on  the 
Federal  Government.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  the 
facilities  provided  will  be  immensely 
beneficial  not  only  to  the  citizens  of 
both  States,  but  will  promote  the  move- 
ment of  interstate  commerce  in  a  most 
substantial  way.  The  Federal  bureaus 
now  objecting  provide  no  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  Federal  Government  could 
provide  the  same  faciUties.  In  fact  it 
is  well  understood  that  it  has  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  so.  Therefore,  if  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  are  not  permitted 
to  do  so  by  means  of  a  port  authority, 
then,  it  will  not  be  done.  The  Federal 
Government,  if  not  in  a  position  to  do  it, 
should  encourage  rattier  than  oppose 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  from  doing 
SO.  The  approval  should  be  given  with- 
out further  delay. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  action 
before  Congress  adjourns.  I  include  as 
part  of  my  ranarks  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Get  Port  Bill  Action  Before  Con- 
gress Adjourns."  appearing  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer,  issue  of  June  9.  1952. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Grr  Post  Bill  Action  Booai  Concebss 
ADJouura 

Even  though  the  United  States  Bureau  at 
the  Budget  has  assumed  a  "neutral  attitude** 
on  the  pending  project  for  congressional  rati- 
fication of  the  Delaware  River  Port  Author- 
ity compact,  certain  latent  opposition  from 
that  agency  remains  In  the  picture. 

Both  the  Budget  Bureau  and  that  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  have  been  backfiring  this  vltaUy 
Important  agreement  between  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  A  particular  aim  has  been 
to  deny  the  authority  the  same  freedom  and 
facilities  possessed  by  the  New  York  Port 
Authority.  T^at  body  can  use  bridge  and 
other  tolls  to  finance  new  Improvements,  for 
Instance.  The  two  bureaus  want  the  Dela- 
ware Port  Authority  barred  from  doing  so. 

This  opposition  Is  so  Inexplicable,  so  ut- 
terly unfair,  that  it  has  raised  suspicions  as 
to  what  hidden  interests  may  be  back  of  a 
palpable  effort  to  emasculate  the  compact. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  an  obvloua 
need  for  all  its  supporters  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  crippling  amendments  or, 
almost  as  serious,  delays  In  getting  any  ac- 
tion because  of  a  rush  toward  adjoximment 
In  Congress. 

The  Budget  Bureau's  "declaration  of  neu- 
trality" is  coupled  with  an  Indication  it  wUl 
not  appear  before  the  hearing  proposed  for 
this  week  by  the  House  Committee  on  Pul>- 
Uc  Works  to  press  Its  strangely  unfavorable 
recommendations.  But  those  recommenda- 
tions are  in  the  record,  being  contained  in  a 
memorandum  lodged  with  Senator  Dnnns 
Chavez,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  which  is  also  considering 
the  port  compact. 

The  House  group  intends  to  tnvlte  the  re- 
maining open  objector,  the  Federal  Btireau 
of  Public  Roads,  to  come  into  this  week*a 
hearings  and  state  its  views. 

urgency  of  the  port  authority  compact 
Bituation  as  it  stands  today  should  ixnpA  a 
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toll  aad  «l«rt  attendance  at  Its  sopportais  •* 
the  f  ortboamlng  Boum  oommlttee  bewlag. 
first  to  get  ltd  of  the  Federal  bureaus'  cTtp> 
pUng  amendoients  and  second  to  speed  tba 
eompaet  to  tbe  floor  of  both  Bcnate  and 
■ooee  for  early  approval. 

Sscfa  action  Is  needsd  to  get  startad  on 
the  hoye  tasks  at  making  the  PhlUuMphla 
metropolitan  area  the  great  port  It  muak  ba 
to  serve  present  mmUt  gnowth  c< 
populayon. 


Fttkj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 


nr  Tu 


.VAMU 

HOUBB  OF  REFRXSEHTA'nvSS 


Monday.  June  9, 1952 

Mr.  bAYLOR.  lir.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
Irie  o£  AJaaka  are  the  <»ies  best  qoalified 
to  handle  their  own  natural  resources. 
Tbe  Honorable  B.  1*.  Baxtlrt,  Delegate 
from  Alaska,  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
turn  over  to  tbe  dtliens  of  Alaska  coo- 
trol  of  their  own  fishing  Indus^.  This 
bill  would  not  have  been  necessary  if 
Ihe  Territory  of  Alaska  had  been  ad- 
iBitted  to  statehood. 

It  gives  the  people  of  Alaska  tbe  same 
rtchta  to  regulate  the  fishing  industry 
that  the  States  have. 

Tbe  oOee  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tertor  not  only  sat  on  the  side  lines  dur- 
ing the  himrings  held  on  this  bill,  but 
ilated  that  the  Subcoounittee  on  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfEairs  was  capable  of  han- 
dling the  bill.  This  it  did  and  reported 
the  UJi  to  the  full  committee.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  full  ctxnmlttee  will 
take  immediate  action  on  this  measure 
and  thet  it  will  be  enacted  into  law  at 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  of  the  Washington  News 
on  Saturday.  June  7.  is  in  further  ex- 
Irianatlon  of  the  Mil  and  the  fishy  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  its  Secretary.  Oscar  Chap- 
man: 

FtSBT  BoaSATTCiaCT 

Fishing  Is  the  greatest  Industry  in  Alaska, 
aad  the  people  of  Alaska  want  to  regulate  U 
themselves.  Jiut  ss  the  various  States  do. 
Alaskan  flahlng,  mostly  controlled  by  big 
companies  In  Seattle.  Is  regxUated  by  the 
Flah  and  WUdil/e  Service,  a  part  of  the 
United  States  Interior  Department. 

The  efficiency  of  Its  regulation  may  be 
Judged  by  the  fact  that  Alaakan  flsblng  hauls 
have  fallen  off  sharply  In  recant  years  ^n^ 
tlMS  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Agency  permlta 
the  use  of  "salmon  traps"  in  Alaska — a  ruth- 
less, plundering  practice  comparable  with 
using  dynamite  In  a  trout  stream.  These 
traps  long  since  have  been  outlawed  by  the 
Sttttes.  Alaskans  want  to  outlaw  them,  too. 
They  so  voted  In  a  referendum,  which  the 
Interior  Department  has  blithely  Ignored. 

X.  L.  BaaTLETT,  the  Alaskan  Delegate  to 
Congress,  wrota  a  bill  to  give  Alaska  control 
of  Ita  flsherles.  The  Interior  Department. 
which  has  4.400  people  on  Ita  payroll  In 
Alaska  and  Is  by  law  responsible  for  the  Ter- 
ritory, was  notified  of  a  hearing  on  the  bill 
but  failed  to  send  either  a  witness  or  an 
opinion  of  the  bUL 

A  spokesman  for  the  agency  lamely  ex- 
plained that  It  wishes  to  "alt  on  the  side- 
"— ■•■  In  the  matter. 


Tlkia  nniBt  eonflrm  the  rumor  that  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Oscar  Chapman  la  ^Mw^tm  for 
Vlee  President,  because  It  places  this  favor- 
tto  c4  President  Truman's  on  both  sMsa  <tf 
a  sontrovcntal  question.  He  paid  aloqasnt 
Up  serrloe  to  statehood  for  Alaska  wlien  that 
qtMstlon  wu  before  OoogreM.  and  now  be 
refuses  to  support  a  bill  granting  Alaska  a 
right  statehood  would  give  It  atttoaaatlcalty. 

The  Bouse  soboommlttee  wlasly  approved 
tts  BarUen  bill  despite  Mr.  ChapmsDl  attl- 
tods.  and  Congress  sbould  do  Ukewlaa. 

Alaska  deeervee  statehood  and  dooMtsas 
wUl  get  It  In  time.  MeanwbUe.  it  T>wi^iVi  be 
granted  all  poasibto  freedom  £r«n  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy.  Ux.  Chapman'^  eiUBsy 
effort  to  keep  Alaska  under  his  thumb  is 
aSBvlncing  evidence  that  It  siiaahl  not  be 


My  Temporary  Frieads 


EZTEH8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoNsnr 

IN  Tmt  Honaz  or  bxprssentativb 
Tuesday.  June  10,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wtsconshi.    Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Morgenstem 
enUtled  "My  Temporary  Friends."  which 
appears  in  Human  Events  of  June  4.    He 
levels  a  serious  charge  against  those  of 
us  who  are  In  public  life  when  he  says: 
•TTie  only  thing  you  have  to  fear  is  the 
politician  himself."    Perhaps  Mr.  Mor- 
genstem is  correct.    The  article  follows: 
It  Is  perhape  expected  that  a  eandldato 
for  tbe  most  corrupted  office  within  the  ba- 
stowal  of  the  people  should  adopt  an  Ingra- 
tiating   approach    toward    the   voters,    who, 
after  all,  poaeees  tbe  power  to  do  htm  the 
most  mischief.    Thus  It  has  been  the  habit 
of  some  politicians  to  murmur  such  Intro- 
dXKtory    endearments    as    **My    friends'*    to 
their    natiiral    enemies    (and    prey).     These 
disingenuous  saluations  are  said  to  bav*  In- 
spired a  weepy  emotional  response.    I  trust 
that  we  need  not  mutually  visit  such  indlg- 
nitieg  upon  one  another. 

In  other  particulars  I  fear  that  I  must 
Kppttr  a  uMst  eocentrlc  eaiMUdate.  My  hat 
Is  of  an  ordinary  sort,  not  composed  of  the 
sUns  of  nocturnal  carnivorous  animals.  My 
apparel  is  a  business  suit,  of  a  type  recalled 
from  the  days  when  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise still  prevailed.  Its  buttons  are  of  bone, 
not  of  braas. 

No  career  in  Wall  Street  Investment  bank- 
ing has  sharpened  my  concern  for  the  un- 
derprivileged. I  have  never  **fHfHti|  from 
a  27 '/^-percent-tax  write-off  on  a  casual  mil- 
lion made  In  oil,  nor  have  I,  through  my 
inattention,  contributed  a  single  horse  to  the 
meat  grinder.  If  I  am  known  as  Mister  any- 
thing, it  is  simply  as  Mr.  Elphinstone. 

These  are  admittedly  serious  defecta  in  a 
preeidentlal  candidate.  Are  they  necessarily 
fatal?  Possibly  not.  When,  following  hla 
diplomatic  triumphs  in  China,  General  Mar- 
shall new  to  a  distant  city,  the  local  preaa 
remarked  with  astonlslunent  that  the  Sec(«- 
tary  of  State  had  come  unaccompanied  by 
bodyguards.  The  truer  miracle,  perhape, 
was  that  he  had  arrived  without  benefit  of 
wardens.  So  far,  I  am  deemed  sufficiently 
lucid  to  be  allowed  at  large,  and  I  shaU 
stretch  your  tolerance  by  suggesting  that,  in 
view  of  the  character  of  my  immediate  pred- 
ecessors in  high  oOce.  this  is  a  sulBcient  rec- 
ommendation lor  your  consideration. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  not  your  feelings,  but 
mine,  which  prompt  me  to  seek  the  White 


The  punishment  meted  oat  by  r»- 
«Bit  tsnanto  has  not  served  to  oalloos  my 
ssnsltlvttlas.  but  to  abrade  them.  I  ba«« 
felt  trnpeOad  te  act  In  self -dafenae.  As  Fraa- 
Ident.  I  shall  do  ss  Uttte  to  Injure  myasif 
as   poasfhle.    aikd    the    benellto   of    this   en- 

ngMsMd  pQlley  wlU.  by  agmMn.  Of  ooarss. 
beyoors. 

I  am  Inclined  toward  a  mild  trust  In  my 
capacity  to  satisfy  myself  in  this  role  by 
nmmm  of  the  Indl^xitahto  lact  that  I  am 
not  twlaa.  We  are  in  an  age  dsacrlbad  as 
that  or  Gemini  presidential  ^"-^Htit-ss, 
This  Identical  twinning  (distinctive  eape- 
claUy  with  the  annadlUo).  began  with  Uts 
Messrs.  Booeevelt  aad  WUlkle  and  has  per- 
severed through  sitfreerttng  campalgna.  ao 
that  now  it  achtesaa  ite  apotheoals  In  tha 
design  to  ooi^tle  a  ftve-star  yea  man  with 
the  spteltual  legates  of  ao  years  of  the  moat 
Inrffsbis  miwxils  slnee  the  cooaolate  ol  Q»- 
llgula's  horse. 

As  the  adherent  oT  a  party  which  some- 
ttmas  has  ooocelved  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an 
opposlUon  to  oppose.  I  shaU  not  profem  to 
admire  what  I  desplss.  even  though  to  do  so 
might  earn  me  the  spprobatlon  of  eatain  in- 
fluential organs  of  carbon-«opy  opinion. 
These  may  persist  In  the  damor  that  the 
way  the  Reputillcan  Party  should  seek  to 
prevaU  U  by  plselng  a  TToJan  elephant  with- 
in the  city  of  donkeys:  but  as  one  wbo  stin 
crediu  himself  with  the  sWllty  to  distin- 
guish between  label  and  content,  I  reject 
the  stiggestlon.  Fxtist  for  a  time  protttod 
by  his  bargain,  but  there  is  no  dispute  abo«t 
wbo  wound  up  In  custody  of  his  soul. 

So.  by  sasy  stages,  we  arrive  at  the  al- 
ways vexing  subject  of  foreign  policy.  Let 
us  face  It;  American  essays  to  the  regtda- 
tlon  of  world  morals  have  demonstrated  that 
we  dont  have  the  brains  for  the  Job  Con- 
sequently, I  shall  not  enshrine  the  Iste  Van- 
denberg  ss  a  model.  He  who  Is  enticed  to 
the  bipartisan  connubial  couch  need  not  bs 
surprised  when  the  denouement  is  another 
traveling  salesman's  story  In  deplorably  bad 
taste. 

In  fiscal  matters  I  should  be  inclined  to 
keep  the  household  allowance  In  the  sugar 
bowl  and  to  be  modest  in  my  expectations. 
The  global  monitory  mission  is  not  profit- 
able, although  sometimes  so  on  a  parochial 
scale,  ss  we  learn  from  the  history  of 
CDwyer's  police.  On  the  world  beat  the 
policeman  at  length  becomes  too  bnpov- 
ertshed  to  replace  his  uniform.  As  Korea 
suggests,  he  also  may  be  badly  roughed  up. 
It  will  teem  srademlc  to  rstioital  dtlaens 
to  dlsmss  domestic  alTUts  as  long  as  they 
are  subordinate,  ss  now.  to  overriding  for- 
eign commitments.  We  have  been  assured 
often  enoiigh  by  the  administration  which 
visited  the  existing  tax  calamitlee  upon  us 
thst  90  percent  of  the  swag  is  dedicated  to 
payment  of  past  wars  and  preparation  for 
ii«w  wars.  If  I  were  rasponsibie,  that  Is  not 
a  confession  I  should  care  to  make. 

If.  however,  tbe  attempt  be  made  to  di- 
vorce domestic  matters  from  foreign  policy, 
the  first  pitfall  to  svold  is  thst  of  oonf\Mtiw 
the  vdoeity  of  the  dollar  with  what  U  known 
aa  an  expanding  economy.  Some  dtlaeas 
are  misled  Inte  thinking  that  they  glimpse 
an  unparalleled  prosperity  simply  be- 
cause money  Is  moving  with  the  speed  of 
puffed  rice  subjected  to  a  betatron.  It  la 
only  necessary  to  hold  the  head  still  for  a 
moment  to  discover  thst  the  dollars  do  not 
pause  In  flight  Those  which  find  a  tem- 
porary lodgment  on  your  person  are  gone 
again  before  you  can  say  "John  Snyder." 

It  Is  equally  halludnstlve  to  believe  that 
every  farmer  can  continue  receiving  Govern- 
ment checks  until  his  Monel-raetal  silo  Is 
completed,  or  thst  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  collect  conservation  paymente  on  enam- 
eled wooden  nest  eggs.  The  practice  of  shel- 
tering sure  votes  at  the  expense  of  poUtlcsl 
dissenters  In  thoee  warrens  known  as  pub- 
lic-housing projecta  does  not  commend  It- 
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■•If  to  me.  Nor  would  I  perpetuate  for 
another  day  the  long-standing  dispensation 
whereby  the  landlord's  preeence  Is  barely  tol- 
erated on  his  own  premlsee. 

In  brief,  the  bad  news  is  that  all  beneflto. 
bounties,  and  rackete  of  whatsoever  sort  will 
fo  glimmering,  and  a  million  Federal  check 
writers  will  be  placed  at  liberty  to  practice 
the  art  against  their  own  bank  aooounta.  or. 
k  eking  these,  to  ttim  to  forgery.  Thoee  wbo 
have  been  on  the  receiving  end  may  constilt 
MoOufley  and  rediscover  the  forgotten  Joys 
of  virtuous  toll.  They  also  have  my  con- 
sent to  experience,  for  a  change,  the  heady 
sensation  of  rlaklng  their  own  money. 

It  has  been  customary  of  late  to  offer  the 
public  a  political  dea>  of  o.ne  sort  or  another, 
as  If  theee  penniless  prcflteers.  the  ofllce 
seekers  or  officeholder,  'isd  sonaething  to 
offer  In  exchange  for  thf  voter's  soul.  The 
gullible  who  feel  richer  for  having  robbed 
their  own  pocketa  have  not  had  the  wit  to 
see  thst  such  deals  are  backed  with  their 
own  money.  I  must  disappoint  them  by 
proposing  no  deal  at  all. 

While  it  Is  axiomatic  that  the  State  Is  an 
Institution  forced  by  a  victorious  group  upon 
a  defeated  group,  and  having  for  lu  object 
the  exploitation  of  one  class  by  another,  it  Is 
apparent  that  the  dsy  Is  fast  approaching 
when  the  Treasury,  like  the  quondam  rich, 
will  offer  little  better  pickings  than  Mother 
Hubbard's  cupboard.  We  are  at  the  point 
of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  when  It  cost  so  much  to 
support  the  stste  that  there  was  not  enough 
production  to  pay  the  bills. 

So  It  is  that  the  lesson  on  the  wall  reads: 
"Tbe  locusts  havs  slept  here."  In  theee  clr- 
eumstanoee.  It  Is  the  likely  destiny  of  anyone 
aasimiking  the  Presidential  office  to  preside 
over  s  rsther  glum  congregation.  We  shall 
all  gather  in  the  parlor,  with  the  drapes 
draam,  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  will,  only 
to  learn  that  Uncle  Franklin  and  Uncle  Harry 
took  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go.  so  thst 
there  Is  nothing  for  any  of  us  but  shsrlng 
the  funeral  expense. 

As  another  perspicacious  superfluous  man 
once  obeerved.  driving  Jobholders  out  of  office 
Is  as  unrewarding  as  the  discredited  prsctice 
of  driving  prostitutes  out  of  town,  lor  their 
places  are  imnnedlately  taken  by  others  pre- 
cisely like  them.  Albert  Jay  Nock,  whom  I 
quote,  long  ago  observed  that  the  talk  of 
Uberallxlng  the  Republican  Party  merely 
meant  that  If  those  of  this  disposition  had 
their  way  the  New  Deal  would  be  here  to 
stay,  as  a  permanent  resource  of  waste  and 
theft,  and  that  the  Republican  Party  would 
simply  be  seeking  to  compete  for  the  man- 
agement of  It. 

This  ts  an  ambition  which  I  must  confess 
I  do  not  share.  Let  others  promise  you 
four  freedoms,  or  a  baker's  dozen;  the  one 
freedom  which  I  seek  for  my  own  benefit 
Is  the  freedom  to  be  left  alone.  I  shall  not 
confer  upon  you  circuses  or  war.  the  nirvana 
of  security,  or  welfare  by  promissory  note. 

It  Is  my  unique  ambition  to  be  a  weak 
President — the  weakest  possible.  It  will  be 
my  object — barring  the  possibility  that  I 
must  deal  with  a  Congress  of  loons — to  dis- 
mantle the  gingerbread  castle  of  govern- 
ment; to  demolish  the  trappings,  the  retinue 
and  the  power  of  the  state;  to  destroy  ita 
capacity  to  interfere  in  your  lives.  In  this 
way  the  Ideal  of  Justice  will  be  restored  to 
the  Republic — that  Justice  of  which  Chief 
Jiutice  Jay  said  that  It  "Is  always  the  same, 
whether  It  Is  due  from  one  man  to  a  million, 
or  from  a  million  to  one  man." 

To  attain  this  end,  I  shall  adopt  the  out- 
look of  Mr.  Nock:  "In  my  view,  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  ths  historical  view,  no  good  ever 
came  from  the  application  of  one  Injustice 
to  the  cure  of  another.  No  good  ever  came, 
nor  I  believe  can  ever  come,  of  a  mere  shift- 
ing of  preponderance  among  economic 
groups  or  social  classes;  nor  yet  out  of  any 
change  from  one  economic  system  to  another 
which  does  no  more  than  shift  the  Incidence 


of  tojustlce.  I  cannot  see  that  this  haa 
anything  In  common  with  radicalism  or  con- 
servatism. I  should  say  It  Is  about  eqtuOly 
far  from  both." 

The  politician  In  America  has  hitherto 
served  as  an  extension  of  the  Insufficient 
cltisen's  ego.  "We  won"  Is  enough  the  day 
after  election  for  the  multitude  which  at- 
tains ita  highest  ftaflllment  by  identification 
with  crass  and  crafty  robbers  hungering 
for  the  combination  to  the  safe.  Such  peo- 
ple live  their  dream  through  the  spurious 
symbols  of  candidates  and  parties  who  are 
always  indUTerent  to  their  existence,  except 
In  November,  every  fourth  year.  I  shall  try 
to  spare  you  the  opium  of  this  substitute 
religion.  I  shall  endeavor  to  save  you  from 
yourselves,  incident  to  the  attempt  to  save 
myself  from  you.  The  only  thing  you  have 
to  fear  Is  the  politician  himself. 


Caafress  mm4  Its  Respoasibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUroaifU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUf omia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  including  with  my  re- 
marks a  very  timely  and  pertinent  com- 
munication from  my  good  friend.  Bill 
Alder,  of  Aptos.  Calif.  What  Mr.  Alder 
has  to  say  is  only  too  true  and  I  com- 
mend his  statements  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Arros.  Caur.,  June  Z.  19S2. 
Bon.  Jack  Z.  Ahdkxson. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Haute  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  CoNaaxssMAM:  The  Senators  and 
Congressmen  whom  tbe  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  send  to  Ita  Congress  are 
trtistees  of  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  that 
dtlxenry. 

These  legislators  are  vested  with  a  sacred 
duty  to  serve  as  indivldtials  In  administer- 
ing that  trust  as  defined  In  our  Constitution. 

Under  all  tenete  of  established  law  and 
ethics,  no  trustee  may  delegate  his  powers  to 
another  without  th^  expressed  consent  of 
those  who  Invested  him  with  such  respon- 
sibility. 

Such  delegation  of  power  goes  beyond 
malfeasance,  for  It  Involves  a  violation  of  his 
oath  of  office.    It  Is  both  illegal  and  immoraL 

The  Supreme  Court  has.  today.  June  2, 
1952.  handed  down  an  epochal  decision  which 
affirms  the  constitutional  tenet  that  Con- 
gress alone  has  the  sole  power  of  legal  di- 
rective— of  Isw  making — which  under  dele- 
gation to  another,  resulta  in  Executive  ukase 
or  directive  having  the  force  of  law.  and  is 
therefore  a  usurpation  of  congressional  trus- 
teeship. 

Falling  In  his  attempted  us\ui>atlon  of 
congressional  prerogative,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive will  now  bring  extraordinary  pressure  to 
bear  on  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which  will 
give  him  the  discretionary  power  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  now  expressly  denied  his 
right  to  exercise. 

Be  will  ask  Congress  to  delegate  to  him  Ita 
sols  and  sacred  right  of  ultimate  decision. 
This  Congress  must  not  do. 

Consonant  with  the  foregoing,  the  elec- 
torate has  a  right,  and  duty,  to  demand  of 
Congress  that  it  deny  to  the  Executive  and 
his  appointees  all  right  or  privilege  In  the 
formulating  or  Isstiing  of  personal  directives 
which  have  the  force  of  law. 

As  a  lay  citizen.  I  ask  each  and  every  Mem« 
ber  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  respwct  the 


trust  which  we  have  Invested  in  him  to  the 
end  that  Congress  may  recapture  that  which 
has  been  progressively  drained  away,  the 
sole  right  of  definitive  decision  in  all  matters 
governing  our  lives  and  weU-belng. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  P. 


Bishop  Camovi  J.  Davis 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 


or  new  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  10. 1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cltl- 
tens  of  western  New  York  have  suffered 
a  great  loss  in  the  pa.ssing  on  June  6. 
1952,  of  Bishop  Cameron  J.  Davis  of  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  western  New  York. 

The  work  of  this  tolerant  clergyman 
will  leave  its  deep  imprint  on  the  life  of 
our  community.  I  want  to  Join  with  men 
of  all  faiths,  as  well  as  Buffalo  newspa- 
pers, in  paying  just  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Bishop  Davis.  I  sul>mit  herewith 
editorials  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
and  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express: 

(Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Jtme  7* 

1953] 

Bishop  C&KxaoM  J.  Davis 

The  Episcopal  Church  In  the  United  States 
was  bereft  of  a  learned  elder  statesman  and 
Buffalo  at  an  understanding  neighbor  and 
beloved  friend  when  the  Right  Reverend 
Cameron  J.  Davis,  retired  bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Western  New  York,  died  Friday  night. 

In  a  long  and  btisy  life,  Bishop  Davis'  activ- 
ities were  extended  beyond  ecclesiastical 
frontiers  to  embrace  scores  of  movementa 
and  projecta  in  the  welfare  of  of  the  western 
New  York  community.  Bis  gift  as  an  admin- 
istrator was  early  recognized  by  his  church 
and  he  served  It  well  nationally  and  locally. 
In  the  role  of  a  national  Episcopal  leader 
he  was  best  known  for  his  wise  guidance  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Holy  Matrimony 
which  was  app>ointed  to  revise  the  marriage 
canon  of  the  church.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  chtirch  pension  fund  and  the  Chtirch 
Life  Insurance  Corp.  They  expanded  and 
prospered  under  his  leadership. 

Bishop  Davis'  active  clerical  life  In  Buffalo 
spanned  more  than  half  a  century.  It  had 
Ita  beginning  In  1897  when  he  was  ordained 
a  deacon  and  '  became  assistant  pastor  of 
Trinity  Chxirch  and  continued  until  1948 
when  he  was  retired  after  18  years  as  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  His  was  a  distinguished 
career.  Beyond  churchly  duty,  he  was  con- 
cerned with  all  good  works  In  what  he 
called  his  "neighborhood."  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Tu- 
berculosis Association  and  a  pioneer  In  many 
other  religious  and  welfare  movementa. 

A  clergyman  of  tolerant  wisdom.  Bishop 
Davis  was  accorded  tbe  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  fellow  ch\irchmen  of  all  faiths.  His 
cooperation  in  activities  for  the  betterment 
of  the  whole  community  was  never  with- 
held whoever  originated  them.  The  death 
of  this  deeply  religious  good  citiaen  and 
loved  pastor  leaves  a  void  In  his  community 
and  his  church.  His  full  life  of  service  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  his  neighbors  and  fellow 
clergy  who  must  carry  on  his  works. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Coiuier-Bxpress  of  June 

8.  1953] 

Bishop  Camxson  J.  Davxs,  Wxsx  Aifi>  Qaima 

SRXPBxao 

It  was  a  blessed  day  for  the  Episcopal  db>> 
ceee  of  western  New  Torit  when  a  l^-year-oUl 
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boy  named  Cameron  J.  DaTls  came  from 
Watklns  Olen  to  DeVeaox  School.  Ulagara 
Falls,  more  than  00  yean  ago.  And  It  vac 
a  day  of  ■orrov  for  countlcaa  western  Mew 
Yorkers  of  his  own  and  other  reUgWms  af- 
filiations when  Bishop  Davis  died  on  the 
eve  of  bis  old  school's  commencement,  at 
which  he  had  been  designated  to  present 
diplomas  and  awards. 

Most  of  the  sixty-odd  years  between  were 
spent  by  Cameron  Davis  In  the  faithful  serv- 
ice of  this  diocese.  Immediately  after  his 
ordination  In  1807.  he  came  to  Bxiflalo  as 
curate  of  Ttlnlty  Church,  of  which  he  be- 
came rector  In  1901.  More  than  3  decades 
In  Trinity  parish  were  followed  by  almost  a 
score  of  years  as  bishop  of  western  liew 
York.  Probably  no  clergyman  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  area  combined  so  many  years  of 
service  with  so  gently  persxiaslve  said  benef- 
icent an  Inflnenoe  on  the  community. 

Tkat  Influence  reached  out  beyond  his 
own  church  and  did  much  to  bring  about 
more  cordial  interfalth  relations  in  western 
Mew  York. 

In  the  Xptooopal  Oiureh,  Bishop  Davis 
was  a  recognlaed  national  leader.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Church  Pension  Pund  and  aa 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Holy  liatri- 
mooy,  he  displayed  qualities  which  Impelled 
his  successor  as  bishop  of  western  Mew  York, 
the  Right  Reverend  Laurlston  L.  Scalfe.  to 
describe  Mm  as  "one  of  the  ablest  statea- 
men"  of  the  Sptscopal  Church  In  America. 

The  beauty  and  strength  of  Bishop  DaTis" 
character  have  been  described  by  Bishop 
Scaif*  far  better  than  we  can  describe  them: 

"Cameron  Davis  had  a  high  conception 
of  manhood.  He  was  possessed  of  a  cheery 
spirit  and  was  brave  In  his  determination 
to  good  action.  He  was  unselflsh,  friendly, 
not  ashamed  of  being  religious,  yet  nrver 
advertising  religion;  not  aaliamed  of  oooo- 
tion.  yet  free  from  sentimentality;  strong  in 
all  the  }oy  of  living  and  seeking  men  for 
their  own  sakes.     •     •     • 

"Such  a  man  Inspires  other  men  to  k>v» 
perfection  and  to  strive  after  it.  Such  a 
man  was  Cameron  Davis." 

iy>  this  we  can  add  only  that  the  memory 
of  Bishop  Davis  win  live  on  as  an  inspiration 
and  a  benediction. 


Th«  Lat»  Archbishop  TlioBas  JoM)pk 
Wdsh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  I  ADDONIZIO 

OF  JfSW  JBBZT 

JH  TH>  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATIVXS 
Tuesday,  June  10.  1952 

Ut.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
priests  and  people  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Newark  mourn  the  death  last  Friday  of 
their  beloved  archbishop,  the  most  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Joseph  Walsh.  Their  sor- 
row Is  shared  by  their  neighbors  of  other 
faittis  because  Archbishop  Walsh's  love 
and  charity  for  mankind  endeared  him 
to  aU  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey.  One  of 
his  oatstanding  accomplishments  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Moxmt  Carmel 
Guild,  a  charitable  organization  for  the 
assistance  of  needy  persons  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  The  caliber  of  his 
priestly  labors  over  the  past  52  years  can 
beat  be  measured  by  the  universal  sense 
of  personal  loss  and  grief  that  his  passing 
has  evoked  in  New  Jersey. 

Archbishop  Walsh  was  bishop  of  Tren- 
ton when  he  was  named  bishop  of  New- 
ark in  1928  and  became  an  archbishop 


when  the  archdiocese  of  Newark  was 
created  in  1937.  He  had  served  for  some 
years  after  his  ordination  in  1900  as 
chancelor  of  the  diocese  of  Buffalo.  As 
leader  of  a  steadily  growing  archdiocese, 
now  the  fifth  largest  in  the  Nation,  in  a 
highly  industrial  area,  the  archbishop's 
duties  were  many  and  onenms.  but  he 
discharged  than  with  superb  competence 
and  vigor.  The  ntmierous  schools  and 
churches  built  under  his  leadership  will 
be  lasting  monuments  to  his  zealoiis  con- 
cern for  his  flodc  In  spite  of  his  heavy 
responsibilities  the  archbishop  never  lost 
his  warm  interest  in  the  human  problems 
of  Ms  people.  His  work  among  the  for- 
eign bom  was  of  Inestimable  value  In 
helping  them  to  adjust  to  American  life 
and  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
them  and  their  children.  He  was  the 
real  shepherd,  wisely  guiding  his  flock 
and  comforting  them  in  their  spiritual 
and  temporal  trials  and  dilBculties.  The 
outpouring  of  affection  and  esteem  which 
marked  the  celebration  of  his  golden 
Jubilee  in  1950  must  have  deeply  touched 
the  archbishop  as  evidence  of  the  love 
and  gratitude  in  which  he  was  held.  We 
are  grateful  that  he  was  spared  to  enjoy 
this  honor  and  that  he  remained  active 
to  the  end. 

The  archbishop's  brilliant  service  won 
him  many  notable  hniors,  but  he  re- 
mained a  simple  and  humble  priest.  His 
Holiness.  Pope  Plus  Tcn,  commended  him 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  his  elevatkm  to  the  rank  oi 
bishop.  He  was  appointed  assistant  to 
the  pontifical  throne  by  Pope  Plus  XI  in 
1922,  and  made  many  visits  to  Rome. 
He  was  named  a  knight  grand  cross  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Humbert  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar  in  1946.  The  Italian  Government 
awarded  him  a  commandership  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  a  command- 
ership of  the  Order  of  8S  Maurice  and 
Lazarus  and  the  Italian  Star  of  Solidar- 
ity in  appreciation  of  his  services  to  those 
of  Italian  birth  and  heritage. 

The  cause  dearest  to  the  archbishop's 
later  years  was  the  completion  of  the 
beautiful  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  and 
those  of  us  who  mourn  hin}  today  could 
pay  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  him  than 
to  realize  his  dream  of  qompleting  the 
edifice  in  time  for  the  centennial  cele- 
brattam  of  the  Newark  diocese. 

The  following  editorial  in  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  of  Saturday,  June  7.  ek>- 
quently  expresses  the  general  sentiment 
on  the  passing  of  this  great  soul: 
AacRBiBBOP  Walsh 

Archbishop  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  who  died 
early  yesterday  at  the  age  at  78.  had  been  the 
spiritual  leader  of  more  than  a  million  mem- 
bers of  his  faith  in  New  Jersey  since  his  in- 
stallation as  an  archbiahop  In  1938.  During 
those  14  yean  and  for  20  years  preceding 
them  as  bishop  of  Trenton,  he  had  achieved 
great  renown  as  a  builder  of  schools  and 
InsplTM'  of  education.  Bis  crowning  achieve- 
ment In  this  respect  was  the  expansion  of 
Seton  Hall  into  a  great  university. 

A  man  of  retiring  disposition  and  un- 
worldly outlook,  Archbishop  Walsh  was  as- 
tonishingly vlgwtjus  in  supporting  his 
favored  projecti.  As  recently  as  two  years 
ago  when  he  celebrated  his  fiftieth  Jubilee 
as  a  priest,  he  launched  a  $5,000,000  campaign 
to  bring  to  completion  the  60-year  effort  to 
complete  the  interior  construction  of  Sacrad 
Heart  CathedraL    Mow^  his  remains  ara  tO) 


rest  In  a  crypt  in  that  eatiiedral.  which  no 
doubt  wiU  soon  ba  enmplfrt  in  fnllUlmaiU 
of  his  dearest  wish. 

During  bis  many  years  as  ttaa  laader  ot  a 
great  religious  faith.  Archbishop  Walsh 
playvd  an  important  role  In  the  shaping  of 
many  Uvsa  and  was  a  vital  Infliience  in  tha 
devdopmant  of  the  whole  community.  In 
recent  years,  his  retiring  nature  was  further 
emphaaiaed  by  the  trials  of  decUnlag  health, 
but  thoaa  who  had  the  privUega  of  aaaodat- 
Ing  with  him  directly  marv^ad  at  his  pa- 
tience, understanding  and  oonsideration. 

He  has  left  his  stamp  on  many  paopla. 
many  inatttutloDS  and  oa  tba  whole  commu- 
nity. Hla  memory  wiU  ba  unlvcraally 
honored. 


TW  Cftrtfc  sf  a  Htw  hfctlry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


or  mw  T< 
IN  THBHOUSK  OP 


ATIVK 


Thursday,  May  i.l952 

Mr.  HELLER.      Mr.   Speaker,   those 

who  are  in  mortal  fear  that  competitloa 
In  our  economic  life  is  djrlng  out  or  that 
America  is  no  longer  the  land  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities,  will  be  pleased  to 
discover  how  a  new  industry  is  being  es- 
tablished and  how  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  new  Jobs  have  been  created  in 
this  industry. 

The  noted  columnist  Syhria  F.  Porter, 
who  specializes  in  problems  on  business 
and  labor,  describes  the  growth  of  this 
industry  in  very  c<Micise  language.  This 
interesting  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Post  of  May  19. 1952.  reads 
as  toncmn: 

Lasoa  amd 


(By  Sylvia  F.  Portar) 

BOMS  BSWTIfO  BOOM 

Mrs.  America,  you  and  yoxir  neighbor  era 
going  In  for  home  sewtag  on  a  aeale  that 
beats  anything  ever. 

And  Mr.  America — this  n«w  occupation  of 
your  wife's  is  not  only  a  reflection  of  today's 
high  cost  of  living,  is  not  only  part  of  her 
effort  to  cut  your  family's  new  clothing  and 
alteration  expenses. 

It's  also  a  story  of  International  and  na. 
tlonal  significance  in  which  you'll  be  as  in- 
terested as  she. 

ror  as  a  result  of  this  provocative  trend 
In  our  Nation,  these  things  are  happening: 

An  entirely  new  Industry,  made  up  of  the 
so-called  independent  sewing  machine  mak- 
ers who  import  basic  machines  for  finishing 
and  sale  here,  is  being  created. 

These  Imports  are  providing  vital  dollars 
to  Japan,  Oennany,  Italy,  Sweden;  thereby 
helping  these  lands  to  sttaln  economic  sta- 
bility and  thus  helping  to  relieve  an  of  ua 
from  the  burden  of  foreign  gifts  and  loans. 

Almost  a  quarter  minion  new  }obs  for 
Americans  are  being  developed  in  the  jAanta 
that  assemble  the  imported  heads  into  fin- 
ished sewing  mscbtnes. 

A  centtiry-old  monopoly  In  the  sewing- 
machine  Industry  is  being  badly  cracked. 

And  inlces  of  sewing  machines  are  being 
pushed  down  by  the  new.  live  competition  in 
the  Industry. 

An  this  you're  achieving,  Mrs.  America,  as 
you  turn  a  quick  hem  on  your  portable. 

Only  6  years  sgo,  the  sewing  machine  In- 
dustry was  a  high-priced,  closed  market. 
There  were  Just  three  big  domestic  manu- 
facturcra— Blnger  Sewing.  White  Sewing,  and 
Free  Sewing  Machine  Co.     There   was  vlr- 
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txially  no  compatltUm:  all  were  ooatly 
products. 

Than  the  men  who  had  been, In  the  busl- 
naaa  of  servicing  and  rebuilding  old  machines 
got  together,  decided  that  the  end  of  World 
War  n  gave  them  the  perfect  chance  to  crack 
the  market. 

They  went  abroad,  made  arrangementa 
with  foreign  manufacturers  to  import  ma- 
chinea  for  finishing  and  sale  in  America. 

In  1M7,  the  IndependenU  brought  In  10,000 
sewing  machine  "heads."  completed  them, 
sold  them  all.  In  1048.  they  raised  their 
ImporU  to  60,000.  In  1948.  the  total  soared 
to  1004)00;  In  1950,  to  300,000;  in  1951,  to 
600.000;  and  this  year,  the  eatlmaU  la  Im- 
ports will  reach  750.000. 

The  market,  in  short,  has  been  doubling, 
tripling,  quadrupling  by  the  year. 

In  a  half  decade  the  Independents  have 
captured  30  to  40  percent  of  all  sales. 

Where  there  was  no  competition,  there  are 
now  76  to  80  firms  in  the  business — In  addi- 
tion to  the  Big  Three. 

Where  styles  had  been  sUbllized  for  years, 
there  are  now  major  changes  in  design  snd 
the  small  Imported  portable  is  ideally  styled 
and  priced  for  the  middle-income  family. 

Wbara  prices  had  been  fixed  at  the  $160- 
g300  level,  good  modem  machines  csftable  of 
turning  out  advanced  work  now  can  be  had 
for  »60  to  $70— within  th«  range  of  the  aver- 
age housewife. 

Where  foreign  producers  had  been  begging 
for  a  chance  to  produce,  to  sell  to  us.  there 
Is  now  an  established,  eager  American  market 
for  them  to  probe  and  develop  further. 

So  keep  sewing,  Mrs.  America.  And  as  you 
watch  her  machine  whir  away,  Mr.  America, 
let  your  imagination  ponder  the  wide  ImpU- 
catlona  of  her  seemingly  minor  feminine 
acUvlty. 


GoTcraflient  Fiscal  PoBcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  WBW  TOBK 

Df  Ttnr  HOUSX  OF  RKPRKSKNTAllVES 

Thursday,  May  t,  1952 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
sober  thoughts  and  observations  on  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  policy  were  expressed  re- 
cently by  one  who.  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  highly  important  position  in  the  fl- 
naiiclal  world,  must  be  aware  of  major 
trends  and  developments  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  country.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T.  McCormlck,  president  of  the 
New  York  Curb  Exchange,  who  present- 
ed a  very  keen  analysis  of  the  various 
factors  influencing  the  Oovemment's 
fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  McCormlck  takes  a  very  progres- 
sive and  optimistic  viewpoint  of  the 
problems  involved.  He  explains  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  the  Govern- 
ment's huge  expenditures,  its  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  deficits,  taxation, 
and  similar  problenw.  He  makes  some 
very  plausible  suggestions  which  de- 
serve to  be  considered  by  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress. 

His  interesting  and  informative  ad- 
dress was  presented  before  the  fourth  an- 
nual management  conference  on  April 
18  at  the  School  of  Business  and  Pub- 
lic Administration,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.    It  is  as  foUows: 

The  topic  for  this  morning's  discussion  is 
Government   Fiscal   PoUcy.     Althotigh   the 


term  is  bandied  about  In  casual  conversa- 
tion theae  days  and  a  multitude  of  peopla 
discotirse  upon  tlie  subject  with  an  air  of 
positive  authority,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
simple  matter.  As  most  of  us  know,  there 
Is  a  great  mass  of  conflicting  thought  to  be 
found  hidden  behind  this  facUe  phrase. 
Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  literature  and 
current  news  on  the  subject  would  convince 
anyone  as  to  the  explosive  potentialities  of 
this  topic. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  little 
hope  of  stepping,  in  my  relative  innocence, 
into  the  welter  of  debate  which  this  subject 
entails  and  coming  up  with  any  unique  or 
complete  exposition  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. I  should  like,  however,  to  make  a 
few  generally  relative  comments  on  this  mat- 
ter on  the  basis  of  a  long  career  in  Govern- 
ment ioid  my  recent  experience  in  the  finan- 
cial community  generally  referred  to  as  WaU 
Street.  Some  of  my  remarlcs  may  surprise 
you  and  even  prove  unpopular.  Let  us  hope 
they  may  to  some  degree  prove  informative. 

I  ahould  like  to  begin  by  asking  what 
seems  to  be  the  general  question  raised  by 
the  conference.  Wher-s  do  we  go  from  here? 
None  of  us  luiows  the  answer.  Too  many 
Imponderables  block  any  clear  view  of  the 
path  that  Uea  ahead  ot  the  country  and  our- 
selves in  the  coming  years.  Coxisequently, 
our  fiscal  policy,  as  well  as  every  other  gen- 
eral poUcy  of  Oovemmant  and  private  busi- 
ness, must  of  necessity  lack  clear  delinea- 
tion so  far  as  any  extensive  program  for  the 
future  is  concerned,  and  must  be  surrounded 
and  hedged  with  reservations  to  provide  for 
oontingencies  which  none  of  us  can  possibly 
control.  In  trying  to  meet  the  major  oon- 
tingencies, the  Government's  program,  of 
necessity,  takes  on  the  appearance  of  wasted 
thought,  motion,  and  money. 

Many  view  this  situation  with  a  sense  of 
hopeless  foreboding.  And  there  are  some 
who  insist  upon  and  expect  a  propbetio 
power  on  the  part  of  our  leaders  in  Govern- 
ment— an  asBiirance  of  infallibility  in  these 
Indecisive  and  unsettled  times.  As  a  feUow 
who  started  his  economic  life  as  a  newsboy, 
at  the  age  of  8.  more  or  less  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  I  believe  I  have  acquired  a  rea- 
sonably practiced  approach  to  life's  problems. 
I  do  not  expect  auay  such  assurances.  And. 
more  importantly,  when  it  comes  to  the 
American  way  of  doing  things,  I  am  an  in- 
ci^rable  optimist — convinced  In  my  own  mind 
and  heart  that  in  the  main  our  country's 
general  and  fiscal  policy  wlU  be  effective  and 
that  the  money  being  expended  and  iwo- 
poeed  to  be  expended  is  and  will,  by  and 
large,  be  weU  spent.  I  believe  that  out  of 
this  present  period  of  doubt  and  fear  we  shall 
emerge  with  a  durable  peace  and  a  better 
and  fuUer  life,  not  merely  for  ourselves  but 
for  our  neighbors  throughout  the  world. 

There  are  those  who  might  say  that  such 
predictioiu  and  convictions  border  on  fan- 
tasy—of the  things  that  dreams  are  made 
of — but,  they  are  less  fantastic  by  far,  and 
much  more  plausible,  than  would  have  been 
the  prediction  50  years  ago  of  our  present 
standard  of  Uvlng  and  of  our  present  record 
of  economic  and  productive  achievement, 
accomplished  thro\igh  two  terrible  world 
wars  and  unprecedented  periods  of  economic 
boom  and  bust. 

To  my  mind  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible for  anyone,  however  skeptical  he 
might  be,  to  examine  our  record  of  posi- 
tive achievement  over  the  past  50  years,  and 
be  anything  but  reassured  and  even  glow- 
ingly optimistic,  rrom  a  weak  and  tremu- 
lous birth,  we  have,  in  a  relatively  brief  pe- 
riod of  time  as  the  lives  of  nationa  are 
counted,  grown  to  giant  size  In  the  family 
of  nations,  and  have  assumed  our  rightful 
position  as  leader  of  the  free  countries  of 
the  world.  In  times  fraught  with  danger 
when  men  throughout  the  world  are  given 
the  soul-searching  choice  between  the  con- 
flicting Ideologies  of  fear  and  freedom,  we 


have  taken  upon  ourselves — or,  rather,  I 
should  say  by  force  and  circumstances  have 
had  thrust  upon  us — the  grave  but  welcome 
responsibUlty  of  seeing  to  it  that  fundamen- 
tal rights  and  freedoms  sj-e  preserved,  not 
merely  for  our  own  posterity  but  for  that  of  ^ 
mankind. 

This,  then,  is  not  the  time  for  contraction, 
for  drawing  the  reins  too  tightly.  This  is 
the  hoiu*  for  continued  expansion — for  prog- 
ress, not  retrogression — ^for  optimism,  not 
pessimism — for  positive,  not  negative  think- 
ing. 

I  have  no  patience,  personally,  with  those 
who  make  a  profession  of  criticism,  who  de- 
light to  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  carp  at 
the  efforts  of  others  trying  as  best  they  might 
to  play  a  highly  competitive  game  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  True  enough,  there  la 
a  proper  place  for  critics  and  for  criticism. 
but  only  if  the  criticism  Is  constructive — 
only  If  it  is  made  in  good  faith — In  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  improve  and  not  destroy  the 
game.  This  world  needs  builders.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  must  not  be  aiert  to  attack  and 
destroy  wrong  and  evU,  but  let  us  be  doubly 
BUTt  we  know  that  we  are  not  crumbling 
the  temple  of  good. 

This  country  is  now  engaged  in  running 
the  biggest  business  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  branching  out  not  merely  through  our 
own  48  States,  otir  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions, but  into  all  comers  of  the  earth.  The 
variety,  complexity,  and  cost  of  its  present 
functions  could  not  have  been  conceived 
of  by  economists  In  any  previous  generation. 
At  times.  I  doubt  they  are  fully  appreciated 
by  many  economists  in  our  own  generation. 
To  run  such  a  business  successfully — and 
on  the  whole,  It  has  been  run  successfuUy — 
requires  more  than  ordinary  ability,  mors 
than  ordinary  thought,  more  than  ordinary 
effort,  and,  at  times,  more  than  ordinary 
courage,  to  make  the  momentous  policy  de- 
cisions required  not  only  on  a  national  but 
on  an  International  level.  And  of  these  de- 
cisions, that  as  to  future  fiscal  policy,  com- 
plicated and  weighty  though  it  may  be,  la 
only  a  part  of  the  massive  burden. 

Otir  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  Is  es- 
timated at  $85.400,000,000 — a  seemingly  as- 
tronomical figure — one  which  has  been 
seized  upon  as  a  standard  of  comparison  with 
cost  of  Government  in  prevlotis  years  and 
centtirles,  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
Government  Is  spendthrift  and  bent  upon 
dissipating  our  assets  in  improvident  ven- 
tw-es. 

It  Is  truly  an  extraordinary  budget  but 
It  was  drafted  for  extraordinary  tlme^-^ 
drafted  under  conditions  part  peace  and 
part  war — ^wlth  the  aim  of  preventing  a  total 
war  and  achieving  a  permanent  peace.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  a  great  part  of  the 
budget  Is  allocated — and  such  expenditures, 
far  from  being  Improvident,  are  both  wise 
and  essential. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the  Federal 
budget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
Is  reserved  for  major  national  security  pro- 
grams, both  domestic  and  foreign.  Ei^nd- 
Itures  for  other  Government  programs  have 
in  fact  been  reduced  9  percent  since  the 
fiscal  year  1950,  even  though  the  cost  of 
goods  and  services  purchtised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  on  the  increase. 

Large  though  they  may  be.  and  growing 
though  they  are,  we  cannot  gainsay  the  wis- 
dom of  theae  defense  expenditures.  Sixty- 
five  billions  of  dollars  is  a  tremendous  sum, 
but  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  mcmey  well 
spent.  Paradoxical  though  it  may  sound. 
every  dollar  spent  for  guns  is  a  dollar  spent 
for  peace,  for  we  can  be  secure  only  so  long 
as  we  are  too  powerful  to  be  attacked.  If 
there  be  errors  in  this  figure  let  us  hopa 
that  the  errors  shall  prove  to  be  thoee  ot 
spending  too  much  rather  than  saving  too 
much  for  security.  I  should  much  prefer 
to  allocate  a  little  more  to  defense,  and  dis- 
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cover  I  had  allocated  too  mueh,  than  to  al« 
locate  too  small  a  mm  and  dlaeover  too 
late  that  the  sum  prorlded  was  Inadequate. 
Of  the  approximately  9(0.000.000,000  to  be 
expended  for  major  national  security  pro- 
granu,  ten  and  one-half  billions,  about  13 
percent  of  the  total  budget,  are  reserred  for 
our  Mutual  Security  Program — ^to  lend  a 
belptag  hand  to  other  nations  leaa  fortunate 
than  ouTBelTee  who  may  hare  been  roughed 
up  a  Mt  more  than  we  durtng  World  War 
n — to  proTlde  those  natHma  with  the  arms 
they  need  to  withstand  attack,  armed  Insur- 
rection and  lubrerston.  and  to  help  them 
eombat  and  overcome  the  prevailing  disease, 
hunger,  poverty,  and  Ignorance  which  pro- 
Tide  so  fertile  a  soil  for  the  propagation  of 
communism.  This,  too.  Is  money  well  spent. 
We  all  must  know  by  now  that  we  cannot 
forever  survive  alone  on  our  little  "Island. "* 
We  need  allies  in  the  present  struggle — allies 
who  are  not  merriy  mllltarUy  strtmg,  but 
physically  and  economically  sound,  able  to 
stand  with  us  In  the  unlverBal  fight  for 
freedom. 

In  addition  to  the  slzty-flve  MlUoos  for 
Bullttary  services,  tntemational  security, 
atomic  energy,  defense  production,  and  other 
defense  expenditures,  the  budget  includes 
"major  flzsd  and  oonttnulng  charges"  of 
Biore  than  ten  bllllcuis,  largely  attributable 
to  the  cost  of  past  wars.  Of  this,  approxi- 
nately  six  bilUons  will  be  spent  for  Interest 
<m  the  national  debt,  and  four  billions  for 
war  i«eterans'  services  and  benefits.  These 
•re  obligations  with  which  oar  ecoDomy  Is 
already  saddled,  and  which  no  amount  at 
sharp  penciling  can  remove  from  the  balance 
■beet. 

Apart  from  the  ezpendltares  for  najov 
natlonsl-eecurtty  programs  and  the  fixed  and 
eonttnuing  ehargea.  the  propoeed  expendi- 
tures for  other  governmental  functions  are 
relatlvdy  oonaervative.    In  fact,  as  hiM  been 
prevloostj  noted,   stieb   expenditures   have 
been  reduced  approximately  9  percent  since 
the  flacel  yser  1950.  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased costs  at  goods  and  services  to  the 
Government.    This.  I  believe,  is  a  strong  in- 
dkatlan  ot  the  fiscal  condltkxis  under  which 
we  wcwld  be  operating  were  it  not  for  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  intemaUonal  aX- 
fairs.    As  a  matter  fact,  it  is  my  own  per- 
sonal  reaction   that    the   purse   strings,   if 
aBythlog  may  be  drawn  a  little  too  tightly 
upon  these  other  governmental  operations. 
If  my  oem  long  ezperlenoe  with  the  Secu- 
rities   and    Exchange    Commission    is    any 
crltorlon  of  what  the  budget  policy  has  been 
and  la  to  be  with  respect  to  other  inde- 
pendent ofllces.  there  is  a  real  danger,  by 
reason  of  continual  unplanned  or  general- 
ised reductions  In  apinroprlatlons.  of  reduc- 
ing the  effl.'enqr  of  this  and  other  agencies 
to  a  practical  nullity.    The   appropriation 
for  the  operation  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  for  example,  has  been 
cut  so  drastically  over  the  past  few  years. 
and  has  caused  such  a  reduction  in  person- 
nel in  consequence  thereof,  that  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  various  secu- 
rities statutes   has   been   serloxisly   affected 
With    resultant    Inconvenience    and    costly 
delays  to  essential  financing  and  dlmlniitlon 
In  the  protection  which  should  properly  be 
afforded  to  the  public. 

Of  course.  It  is  extremely  difficult  some- 
times to  satisfy  even  the  minimum  needs 
erf  nonnal  governmental  operation.  In  times 
of  stress  such  as  these  are.  the  most  essen- 
tial functions,  such  as  defense  operations. 
jDUBt  be  given  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
pxirae,  and  other  so-called  nooessentlal  or 
peaoetlme  c^Mratians  must  be  cut  to  the 
bone.  This  is  partleularly  tetie  when  defense 
and  related  expenditures  are  estimated  at 
so  high  a  level  that  deficit  spending  is  re- 
quired. As  you  all  have  probably  noted, 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  will 
exceed  estimaled  receipts  by  about  114.500,- 
000,000.  A  deficit  which  may  or  may  not 
ultimately  coeur  depending  ujKm  the  esaetl- 


tude  of  what  neoesearlly  inust  he  rough 
eetlaates.  Por  cnmple.  the  estimated 
budget  defleft  for  the  current  year  Is  gen- 
erally expected  to  be  no  more  than  95.000.- 
000,000  Instead  of  the  98.300.000,000  predletsd 
In  the  budget  mssssga  of  the  President. 

At  a  mere  mention  of  budget  deficits  many 
economists  and  businessmen  throw  up  their 
hands  in  horror  and  demand  to  know  wliy 
the  Government  cannot  pay  as  tt  goes.  We 
all  agree  that  that  would  be  the  Ideal  way 
to  run  this  gigantic  business,  and  It  would 
be  one  of  the  beet  possible  prophylactics  tbmt 
eonld  be  found  against  inflattonary  pres- 
sures. But  in  the  light  of  the  prsssnt  world 
situation  and.  barring  a  decided  tmprove- 
ment.  I  believe  there  Is  very  Uttle  hope  of 
our  achieving  the  blessed  staU  of  pay  as 
you  go  in  the  immediate  future. 

Similarly.  I  see  very  little  hope  of  reduc- 
tion of  the  high  taxes  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  needs  collect  to  meet  these  ex- 
traordinary expendltxtfes.  We  must  continue 
to  spend  for  defense.  None  of  us  knows  how 
long  we  shall  have  to  do  so.  We  cannot 
possibly  afford  to  be  unprepared.  Tbsee 
huge  defense  expenditures  both  for  oarsclvee 
and  for  others,  and  the  high  taxes  which 
they  entaU  ta  a  period  that  Is  technically 
known  as  peace,  are  economic  facts  which 
are  novel  In  the  extreme  to  Americana,  but 
they  are  facts  of  life  to  which  we  must  be- 
come adjusted.  In  my  mind.  It  Is  pure  day 
dreaming  for  anyone  wlahfully  to  think  of 
substantial  reductions  in  the  prev<Uling  tax 
load.  If  we  want  to  win  the  Ideological  con- 
flict in  which  we  are  now  involved,  we  shall 
have  to  meet  the  costs.  Begardleas  of  the 
administration  that  may  hold  forth  in  Wash- 
ington, taxes  will  have  to  be  kept  at  a  high 
level  for  a  long  time,  and  we  might  m  well 
get  used  to  that  fact. 

So  long  Bs  the  taxes  are  necessary,  equi- 
tably and  reasonably  imposed,  and  ooUected 
Without  fear  or  favor,  without  loopholes  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few.  none  of  us  can  have 
any  Justifiable  eause  for  complaint.  No  one 
can  seriously  dispute  that  blgh  taxca  are 
essential  at  present  and  will  be  for  the  fore- 
seeable futwe,  not  only  as  a  means  of  meet- 
ing the  extraordinary  costs  of  Oovemmeat 
but  also  as  a  means  of  cambating  inflaUon- 
•ry  pressures  by  reducing  the  total  Bupplj 
Ot  money. 

I  have  stated  that  tans  should  be  equi- 
tably imposed.  And  In  this  cannecttan  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  commenta  »-r%^  to  ex- 
press some  criticisms  of  our  present  tai 
structure  which  have  been  brought  force- 
fully to  my  attention  In  my  analysis  of  our 
corporate  life.  I  make  no  wild  complaint 
against  the  heavy  tax  rates  in  general;  to 
do  so  would  be  but  oylng  in  the  wilder- 
ness, so  f ar  ••  real  hope  for  relief  is  coo- 
cemed. 

There  Is.  bowever,  ample  cause  for  com- 
plaint and  lusttflable  basis  for  ri«m.«»M«tw»j 
prompt  remedial  action,  when  a  specific  tax 
Is  clearly  Inequitable,  or  when  tt  mlUUtes 
against  the  malntenanoa  and  preservation  of 
our  captitallstle  system  of  free  enterprise. 
As  an  example  of  patent  Inequity,  oon^dar 
the  double  tax  on  corporate  dividends— a 
shareholder  not  only  betng  taxed  on  the  net 
tncotne  of  the  corporation  in  which  he  holds 
his  shares  but  again  when  a  portion  of  that 
income  is  distributed  to  him  as  a  dividend. 
Mb  other  form  of  Indlvidiial  income,  whether 
It  be  rents,  royaltiea.  interest,  or  other.  Is 
subject  to  such  a  dual  assessment. 

If  Congress  were  intentionally  to  seek  for 
a  means  of  rtasliirjhig  the  incentive  of  in- 
vestors to  place  their  funds  in  equities, 
tt  could  not  have  devised  a  better  or  more 
effective  means  for  accomplishing  that  pur- 
pose. To  many  lovestors  In  the  middle- 
Income  group  and  above,  those  who  can 
afford  to  take  the  risks  that  equity  Invsst- 
ments  Involve,  the  prospective  returns  in  cor- 
porate earnings  Is  so  laeqnttably  taasd  that 
the  gamble  is  not  worth  ths  candle. 


Tb  keep  cm  firee-enterprlas  system  healthy 
and  growing,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  able 
to  draw  upoq  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 
^SBtuie  csfMtal.  Retained  ssnilngs  will  not 
last  fbrever.  Since  the  war  undlatnbuted 
corporate  proOte  and  deprsclatkm  allow- 
ances supplied  about  00  percent  of  the  total 
requirements  of  domsetic  corporations  for 
new  plant,  equipment  and  workiag  capMaL 
But  the  high-tax  level  combined  with  un- 
osnal  eoet  of  production  Is  gradually  re- 
duetng  this  source  of  eqotty— a  source  which 
is  not  svailafale  to  new  enterprises  In  any 
event.  The  danger,  K  seems  to  me,  Is  that, 
with  equity  funds  reduced  in  supply,  cor- 
porate enterprtsm  wUl  be  forced  more  and 
more  into  the  debt  BMoket  with  rseultlng 
unfortunate  conseqxiences  In  the  seem  of  an 
unforeseen  buainess  isl— Ic 
or,  forced  to  obtain  their 
Oo.emraent,  which  we  aD  agree  should  be 
only  the  last  resort. 

r-obably  no  greater  stimulus  could  be 
given  to  that  system  of  free  enterprise  than 
to  abolish  this  HI -conceived,  and  unfortu- 
nately perpetuated  double  taxation.  If  such 
sbolttlon  Is  not  possible,  or  poUtieally  prac- 
tical, at  least,  the  Congress  might,  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  follow  the  example  of 
our  Canadian  neighbor,  and  allow  inveetcn 
a  tax  credit  tn  tome  appropriate  pereentege 
of  the  dividends  refcelTed  on  common  stocks. 
Such  a  tax  credit  would  provide  an  ti»- 
portent  equity-Investment  stimulus. 

While  on  the  subject  of  equity  tnvestmente 
X  should  like  to  make  one  further  oonstruc- 
tive  suggestion.  I  believe  that  the  existing 
capital-gains  period  sbonid  be  reduced  from 
the  present  fl-months*  requirement  to  some 
shorter  period,  such  as  S  months.  Bcrs 
sgaln,  without  asking  for  relief  from  equi- 
table taxation,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  a  more 
than  100-percent  increase  in  the  revenue 
now  obtained  from  long-term  capital -gains 
transactions  would  resiilt.  Of  cotine.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  ti&crptWm  of  this  pro- 
posal would  be  beneAetel  a't  only  to  the 
Treacury.  tout  to  Ipesstets.  '.hs  eseuritlee 
business,  and  our  corporate  ecterpriaes  gen- 
erally. To  the  extent  that  ti^  period  le 
shortened,  to  that  extent  wlR  Investment 
risk,  in  this  period  of  domestfe  and  inter- 
national uncertainty,  bs  reduced;  the  liquid- 
ity ct  equttf  InveataMBti  be  nff«Bifled.  and 
the  volume  of  such  transactioi\s  multiplied. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  sdopting 
these  proposaU  so  far  outwa.t9h  the  liene- 
flts  the  Oovemment  presently  enjoys  under 
existing  tax  laws  that  it  tt  diSeult  to  see 
why  such  amendmente  have  not  been 
adopted.  It  U  to  be  siaesrsly  hoped  that 
in  the  near  future,  the  Congrare  will  dp 
something  about  tt.  not  In  the  infercet  oi 
the  securities  business,  the  incidental  ben*, 
fldaries.  but  in  the  Interest  of  the  pubUe 
and  of  free  enterprise  which  now  sUim-'s  In 
need  of  confident  equity  Investors  to  buy 
the  plante  and  wheels  snd  tools  which  sup- 
ply the  Jobs  we  need  and  to  preserve  and 
Increesi  the  high  standard  of  Uvtng  to  which 
our  people  have  become  accustomed. 


ALiUy  PiMped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBHTATIVn 

Tuesday,  June  10,  If  St 

Ifr.  COUIXRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  vnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlEi,  I  tncludt 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York.  World  Telegram  and  Sun  oX  June  9 
in  nwott  of  H.  B.  77M: 
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We  hope  no  Congreesmcn  will  vote  against 
the  bill  of  Representative  Puncaic  R. 
Cotnmrr  which  would  give  permanent  resl- 
decwe  in  this  country  to  Mrs.  Keiko  Inouye. 
jUC4liig  from  her  pictures,  she  would  be  a 
dMorative  addition.  And  on  her  record  she 
is  a  likely  prospect  for  dtisenship. 

Prom  childhood  this  country  has  been  her 
goal.  Her  father,  a  physiology  professor  in 
Tokyo,  sent  her  to  American  sciuxils  in  Japan 
because  "he  wanted  to  open  a  wider  world" 
for  his  daughter.  She  married  a  native-bom 
American  Japaness.  a  news  photographer  who 
was  killed  in  Korea.  That  tragedy  took  away 
the  right  of  residence  that  would  have  been 
hers  as  wife  of  an  American  dtisen  until  she 
could  attain  such  citizenship  for  herself. 

Here  on  a  student's  visa  and  studying  at 
Colimibia.  she  wants  to  remain  in  "the  coun- 
try my  whole  life  has  been  leading  up  to." 
RepresenUtlve  CotroErr's  bill  would  make 
that  poesibls.    It  should  quickly  bs 
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Thursday .  May  1. 1952 

Mr.  RELI2R.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  include  i.n  address  made  on  Armed 
Services  Day.  May  15.  before  the  United 
States  Naval  Supply  Activities  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y..  by  the  Honorable  Louis  Gold- 
stein, one  of  our  ablest  and  most  eminent 
Jurists. 

Judge  Ooldstein  in  his  speech  outlines 
the  activlUes  of  the  United  SUtes  Naval 
Supply,  and  the  splendid  performance 
of  the  men  and  women  of  this  fine  or- 
ganization. His  speech  typifies  what  he 
as  p  great  patriotic  American  believe*-, 
and  should  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  all 
Americans  In  contributing  to  the  unity 
of  free  people  all  over  the  world. 

The  text  of  Judge  Goldstein's  speech 
follows: 


The  third  observance  of  Armed  Poross  Day 
finds  the  people  of  the  United  States  march- 
ing arm  in  arm  with  tlie  other  free  people 
of  the  world,  reallxlng  as  never  before  that 
where  there  is  imlty  tliere  is  strength. 
Armed  Porces  Day  proved  in  a  concrete  way 
that  we  are  determined  to  achieve  unity  in 
our  defense  effort.  Under  the  slogan  of 
-Unity,  strength,  freedom,"  as  announced  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  A.  Lovett.  this 
day  provides  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  close  working  relationship 
of  the  armed  services.  It  gives  the  public 
a  broad  view  of  the  Nation's  defense  strength 
and  emphasised  the  democratic  ideals  to 
which  our  efforts  are  dedicated.  We  all  know 
that  the  unification  of  our  Armed  Porces  has 
added  to  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of 
our  military  services.  But  a  more  inclusive 
unity  Is  needed  If  we  are  to  attain  and  main- 
tain freedom — a  unity  of  purpose  and  effort 
in  the  area  of  defense  that  wiU  Join  all  our 
people  together,  both  military  and  civilian. 
Our  goal  Is  permanent  peace,  but  peace 
founded  on  freedom  and  Justice.  The  Na- 
tion is  making  great  progress  toward  that 
goal,  but  there  Is  much  to  Im  done  before 
freedom  U  secure.  We  are  still  threatened 
by  brutal  aggression.  Ths  slogan  for  this 
Armed  Porces  Day  is  a  specific  guide  to  our 
goal  of  permanent  peace— "Unity,  strength, 
freedom." 


It  is  a  rare  privilege  for  me  to  address  3rou 
splendid  men  and  women  on  this  important 
occasion.  With  your  United  States  Naval 
Supply  Activities.  Brooklyn  can  boast  of  pos- 
sessing the  largest  organisation  of  its  kind 
In  the  United  States.  Brooklyn  is  proud  of 
your  accomplishments.  The  United  States 
Naval  Supply  Activities  has  played  a  strategic 
role  in  the  winning  of  more  than  one  war 
and  is  destined  to  play  a  vital  and  victorious 
I>art  in  any  f  uttire  conflict.  It  Is  a  tribute  to 
you  men  and  women,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, in  uniform  and  out.  that  your  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  effort  has  always 
been  magnificent. 

Totir  United  States  Naval  Supply  Activi- 
ties may  t>e  a  new  organization  as  such,  but 
in  name  only,  for  each  of  its  seven  compo- 
nent activities  and  seven  common  services 
and  departments  have  had  a  long,  rich,  and 
distinguished  history.  The  spedflc  contri- 
bution that  has  been  made  by  each  unit  of 
this  vast  outfit  may  Im  found  in  the  many 
Impressive  victories  over  nations  that  would 
have  weakened  us  and  robbed  tu  of  our 
precious  heritage  of  freedom.  Every  single 
unit  here  has  played  an  equal  part  on  the 
team  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  anywhere  an  organization  of 
comparable  size  and  effectiveness  having  as 
It  does  over  3.500  men  and  women  connected 
with  the  control  and  distribution  of  nukte- 
rlals  valued  in  the  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Not  only  is  every  color  and  creed  repre- 
sented here  but  very  likely  every  nation  of 
the  earth.  A  large  number  of  you  fine  men 
and  women  are  the  descendents  of  people 
who  fled  tyranny  abroad  to  seek  freedom 
here.  The  ability  of  so  many  people  of  di- 
verse origins  working  together  in  unison  in 
a  democracy  is  a  never  ending  source  of 
amaaement  among  visitors  fnnn  foreign 
lands.  The  high  morale  of  this  plant  Is  due 
in  large  measure  I  am  reliably  Informed  to 
the  very  active  work  of  your  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department. 

Tour  Clotliing  Supply  Office  not  only 
houses  the  largest  single  clothing  factory  in 
the  world  for  the  manufacture  of  all  naval 
uniforms  but  also  keeps  a  running  naval  In- 
ventory on  a  world-wide  basis.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy commentary  that  In  the  early  years 
it  was  the  custom  to  send  cloth  out  to  be 
fabricated  into  clothing  by  the  widows  and 
orphans  and  chUdren  of  sailors  away  at  sea 
duty.  This  is  an  interesting  note  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  unity— for  the 
plan  managed  to  keep  families  together. 
And  that  tB  Just  what  all  this  activity  is  do- 
ing today,  but  on  a  vastly  larger  scale,  for  the 
annual  pa3rroll  of  $13,500,000  is  spent  almost 
entirely  as  you  know  on  the  building  and 
rearing  of  families  of  American  children  who 
will  enjoy  tbe  freedom  of  a  united  people. 

One  could  go  on  forever  outlining  the  con- 
tributions of  each  department  but  time  does 
not  permit.  I  will  say  that  the  Naval  Ma- 
terial Catalog  Office  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  tbe  total  achievement  In  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  field  of  cataloging.  Al- 
though a  relative  newcomer  in  the  large 
family  of  defense  activities  located  in  the 
Brooklyn  arei^  the  Naval  Material  Catalog 
Office  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. Its  operations  have  saved  vast  s\ims 
and  make  for  greater  simplification,  effi- 
ciency, and  preparedness.  Not  the  least  of 
iU  accomplishments  is  the  publication  of 
the  world's  largest  catalog. 

As  I  say.  a  list  of  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  several  units  is  endless.  Most  of  your 
fine  people,  loyal  Brooklynltes  all,  have  a 
right  to  say.  as  in  most  everything,  "We're 
the  firstest  with  the  mostest  of  the  bestest." 

Tour  comnjandlng  oflicer  Rear  Adm.  Robert 
F.  Batohelder  is  deserving  of  high  praise  for 
the  grand  morale  of  this  huge  organization. 
Although  not  long  on  his  present  assignment. 
Admiral  Batohelder  has  already  become  a 
weloome  ttxture.    The  enviable  repuUtloa 


he  built  for  himself  in  the  field  of  supplies 
tliroughout  SO  years  and  more  has  accom- 
panied him  iMre.  Before  arriving  in  Brook- 
lyn, Admiral  Batohelder  served  at  practicaay 
every  naval  station  in  the  United  States, 
outfitted  ships  of  all  sizes,  and  classes,  served 
on  many  of  these  and  participated  in  the 
Sicilian  campaign  and  the  Normandy  inva- 
sion, winning  for  himself  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  Gold  Star  from  our  Oovemment  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  from  the 
Government  of  Prance.  The  150  naval  officers 
and  men  under  his  command  have  helped 
contribute  in  a  marked  measure  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  outfit. 

As  you  all  know,  and  indeed  as  the  entire 
Nation  now  knows,  your  Research  and  De- 
velopment Division  has  won  wide  acclaim. 
The  specific  contribution  made  by  Mr.  Sal- 
vatore  V.  Olanola  and  Mr.  Domlnlck  E.  Mag- 
llo,  who  received  the  highest  award  which 
the  Navy  can  award  to  civilians,  hardly  re- 
quire words  of  praise  from  me.  But  their 
contribution  typifies  the  sort  '-•f  thing  that 
you  men  and  women  can  do  and  are  doing. 
In  fact,  I  understand  that  at  this  moment 
the  Division  is  now  working  on  a  complete 
cold-weather  uniform  that  will  also  have  a 
multitude  of  clvlUan  applications.  Yotu: 
two  able  coworkers  managed  to  apply  prac- 
tical, every-day  knowledge  to  a  baffling  task. 
What  all  the  learned  professors  couldnt 
solve  in  the  classrooms  and  on  the  drawing 
boards,  these  two  self-made  men  discovered 
by  the  application  of  hard-headed  knowledge 
gained  from  every-day  experience.  With  the 
threat  of  frostbite  and  its  maiming  and  crip- 
pling effects  eliminated  by  their  new  cold- 
weather  boot,  our  fighting  men  will  battle 
more  effectively  on  the  cold  rims  of  the 
earth.  And  instead  of  hobbling  home  on 
crippled  feet,  they  wiU  walk  again  with 
steady  gait  along  a  great  path  of  freedom 
that  all  of  you  have  helped  to  create. 

But  have  no  doubt,  that  that  path  of  free- 
dom is  a  dangerous  one.  Steted  bltintly.  we 
are  threatened  from  without.  That  tbreat 
originates  in  the  determination  of  commu- 
nism to  rule  the  world.  The  intentions  of 
communism  are  stated  plainly  and  painfully 
clear  in  the  writings  ot  Lenin  and  SteUn. 
The  many  htished-up  bloody  purges  of  com- 
munism, its  unprovoked  aggression  in  Korea 
and  Indochina  and  in  Malaya,  serve  to  show 
the  inhuman  lengths  to  which  communism 
will  go  to  submerge  freedom.  Human  fives 
mean  nothing  to  the  Commtinist  machine 
because  they  believe  the  individual  is  cre- 
ated to  serve  the  state.  In  our  democrscy 
we  maintain  that  the  state  exists  for  the 
good  of  the  people. 

Communism  rules  with  an  iron  hand  the 
fate  Of  nearly  800,000,000  people.  But  these 
people  are  not  free.  They  are  the  slaves  of 
the  master  of  the  Kremlin.  Our  combined 
forces  equal  half  that  numl>er  but  we  are  a 
free  people.  We  have  many  more  advantages 
than  they  could  ever  hope  to  attain.  Tlie 
so-called  limitless  hordes  that  could  march 
from  the  East  are  not  limitless  at  all.  Scien- 
tists have  concluded  that  since  everyone 
must  eat,  these  hungry  hordes  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  It  is  estimated  that  one  Russian 
farm  family  can  raise  but  enough  to  feed 
two  families.  Farm  production  in  this  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  and  in  England,  la 
such  that  one  farm  can  feed  six.  In  terms 
of  efficiency,  western  workers  produce  four 
times  ttiat  of  the  Rvisslan  workers.  But  the 
very  nature  of  the  Communist  machine 
makes  for  a  potentially  explosive  situation. 
The  peoples  of  ttie  Communist  world  have 
been  forced  to  accept  an  extremely  low 
standard  of  living  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained forever.  Dictators  have  always  used 
their  war  machines  before  they  feU  apart. 
Otherwise  they  could  not  long  maintain 
them. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  think  for  one 
seoMid  that  the  defense  of  this  country  is 
on  the  sands  of  Ooaey  Island  or  on  the  doAs 
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Owllnt  dtfeaaM  la 
It  the  Sofvlcte  war*  U>  caoqaat  aU  ot 
«1M7  mmltf  ttoeble  or  trmn  trtpto 
odtietMv  poMT  aotbat  tt  vonkl  «s- 
ttiat  o<  Ike  ITM  worid.  By  aaorlng  Into 
«  Aite,  AMc*.  and  tte 
thaj  wouM  tak0  eontrol  d.  Yix- 
wXk  tiM  vovun  M^ptj  of  MUUjna  ru)>- 
tlwn  iMlf  tb>  workTs  tin.  ta*U  Um 
prottaetkJO  «<  tli«  world  and  tbe 
toolk  at  vuuaSmn,  duooe.  IndustrtaJ  dte- 
■Modi.  and  eountlesa  other  producta.  In 
time  at  war  tlicae  thln^  woiikl  be  Invaiuabla 
agatnat  an  enemy.  In  time  ot  peace  they 
could  be  uaed  ae  a  tateekmaillng  Mudgeon 
•Satnet  na.  It  te  therefore  onlj  ttuvugh 
iBtenuitlonal  cooperatk>n  that  we  can  retain 
and  use  the  prcponderanee  ot  pomm  which 
now  resta  wtth  the  tree  peopiea.  The  ae- 
curtty  of  the  United  Statea  reqnlrea  ut  to 
adopt  a  poUcy  of  Intcmaticmai  oooperatton — 
to  aeak  unity  with  other  free  peopiea.  We 
are  ao  dependent  on  mtatcrlala  which  orlgl- 
nate  ooMde  thla  country  that  tt  la  loa- 
pnaaHile  far  us  to  hide  wlUUn  a  rynibetlc 
abclL  Four-flftha  of  the  manganeee,  the 
tin.  and  the  chroma  which  goea  Into  the 
mafclng  at  one  naval  deatroyai  or  jet  fighter 
comes  from  ootalde  our  hemlgphere.  If  we 
wcie  to  turn  our  backa  to  our  frlcnda  over- 
•eaa,  we  would  not  only  lose  thcae  predooi 
raaovrcce  ao  neceaaary  to  our  own  aecurtty. 
hot  we  would  be  artdlng  to  the  Sortfet  military 
atieiigtli. 

Tba  Korean  conflict  demoutratca  that  if 
^f*  dont  atop  aggreaakn  when  and  where 
tt  atarta  we  nay  not  be  able  to  atop  It  at  all. 
The  only  "peace  In  our  time"  can  be  achieved 
on  the  baala  ot  realtty  and  reeognltlon  o< 
ooauBuaiHn'B  tme  intentions.  Welmowthat 
'the  free  natlcms  haven't  the  slightest  Intcn- 
tlca  or  attaching  the  Soviet   Union  or  Ita 
aateUltes.    Yet  the  Soviet  continues  to  build 
up  ito  military  aolght  aa  never  before.     In 
the  east  communism  baa  mere  than  5.000.000 
men  under  arma  and  150  moblliaed  dlvlsiona 
threatening  Europe  aa  well  as  300  to  400  sub- 
Juarlnea.    This  is  anything  but  a  peacetime 
taak  fcroe  when  we  recall  that  Germany  at 
the  start  of  World  War  n  poaseased  only  50 
submarines.     In   addition,  our   intelligence 
knows  that  Buaaia  baa  100  more  submarlnee 
under  construction  and  lAMO  in  the  plan- 
ning atage.    Ruaala's  air  force  la  larger  than 
ours  and  rapidly  expanding.    And  Its  stock- 
pile of  atomic  bomba  ia  n^ounting.     There 
ean  be  only  one  explanation  for  this  build- 
up of  military  power,  and  that  ia  the  Inten- 
tion of  launching  further  armed  aggression. 
Tb  think  otherwlae  and  let  down  our  de- 
fenses even  for  a  moment  would  be  fatal. 
But  we  are  not  aaleep  at  the  switch.    Since 
the  Korean  attack  and  the  need  for  free  na- 
tions to  rearm  for  survival,  we  have  more 
than  doubled  the  personnel  of  our  military 
loreea  and  Its  combat  efTectlveneas  has  been 
Inersaaed   In   far   greater    proportion.     This 
bolld-up  la  deeig^ed  only  to  deter  aggression 
and  to  put  up  enough  resistance  so  that  full 
mobilization  can  be  undertaken  more  effec- 
tively.    The  Navy  has  already  returned  to 
duty  636   vessels   from   the   mothball    fleet. 
Several   Improved  and  new   slilpe.  some   of 
radical  design  and  objective,  have  been  or 
are  being  constriicted.    The  free  nations  have 
an  advantage  of  between  3  and  8  to  I  over 
communism   in  coal,  steel,  and  power  pro- 
duction.    These  are  the  basic  elements  in 
all   Industrial   production   and   we   are   en- 
larging our  basic  capacity  to  produce  every 
day. 

Tba  llnanflal  help  that  we  have  given 
abroad  to  our  friends  has  helped  renew  their 
strength  to  weather  the  critical  period  when 
they  are  most  exposed  to  Communist  eco- 
nomic sobwrslon.  Mow,  w  ara  helping  them 
to  ersats  an  sff active  military  force  In  Sioope 
and  in  other  threatened  areas  to  provide 
a  ahMd  against  a«grHBlaB.  We  know  that 
World  War  n  left  aaost  of  oar  Mends  in 
exhaustsd  and  wltk  Uttle  viU  to  re- 


sist turthac  rggTT*^^  We  must  continue 
to  aid  In  bolstering  their  strength  where  the 
forces  of  e^rmn  «»nn  Ism  seek  to  gain  ascend- 
axMry.  Kvcn  If  the  Korean  conflict  were  to 
and  tomorrow,  the  need  for  rearmament  and 
taMtlTldual  sacTlflce  would  coctlnue  because 
no  one  knows  when  and  where  conununlsm 
may  strike  tomorrow.  In  our  dally  lives  we 
work  on  the  principle  of  fair  play  and  Justice 
and  honesty.  But  communlam  has  its  own 
self-mads  fraudulent  prtnelple  which  says 
that  the  end  justlflss  the  means.  If  ever 
we  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  danger 
of  conununlsm  or  allow  ourselves  to  stray 
from  the  path  of  security  by  discard  snd 
confusion,  ws  will  not  only  face  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  third  world  war  bxit  run  the  pos- 
slhlllty  of  ths  ultimate  catastrophe  of  defeat. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Advisory  CouncQ  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  have  partici- 
pated In  the  Isst  two  orlentetlon  conferences 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  able  and  effi- 
cient Commander  John  Paul  Floyd  at  the 
Pentagon  In  Waahlngton.  the  most  recent 
one  concluding  last  soonth.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  receive  confidential  reports  from 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Mavy.  Bon.  R-ands 
P.  Whltehatr:  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Ad- 
miral WilUam  U.  PSchteler;  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  Bon.  TlMieaaa  K.  Pinletter;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  Hon.  Prank  Pace.  Jr.;  C3en- 
eral  of  the  Army.  Omar  N.  Bradley;  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins  and  Gen.  Boyt 
8.  Vandenberg:  and  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Atomic  Energy,  Hon.  Robert  Ls 
Baron.  I  can  tell  you  that  those  responsible 
for  mapping  out  our  global  defenses  are  ex- 
traordinarily wen  qualified  and  thoronghly 
Informed  concerning  the  threat  irhlch  faces 
the  democratic  nations  of  the  world.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  dixlose  mimary  secrets, 
but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  threat  of  aggres- 
sion hangs  over  the  land  and  to  surrlve  tn 
this  terrible  world  of  uncertainty  we  must 
be  alert  and  devoted  to  the  task  of  defense. 

We  are  paaalng  through  a  troubled  era  and 
It  Is  appropriate  that  yon  should  feel  proud— > 
those  of  you  in  a  position  to  help  protect  onr 
future  destiny.  An  adequate  and  durable 
defense  for  America  can  be  butlt  only  on  the 
unity  of  our  people.  To  falter  In  our  active 
(^position  to  aggression  would  be  to  ac- 
knowledge as  worthless  every  sacrifice  onr 
country  has  ever  made  In  achieving  Inde- 
penAence.  The  futore  peace  and  happiness 
of  tills  great  Nation  is  assured  when  a  vast 
and  Influential  organization  of  patriotic  men 
and  women  such  as  yotns  contributes  Its 
strength  In  the  direction  of  unity.  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn 
when  I  say  that  we  are  proud  of  each  and 
every  one  of  you  employed  at  this  great  base. 
I  congratulate  yoor  commanding  etteer.  Ad- 
miral Batchelder;  his  executive  ofBcer.  Oom- 
mander  Pahlbnsch;  end  his  special  asslstent. 
Lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  Bockover.  as  well 
as  every  msn  and  woman  here,  for  the  great 
work  you  are  doing.  The  beet  way  to  safe- 
guard that  freedom  which  you  and  your 
children  and  your  children's  children  deserve 
Is  to  love  your  Ood,  sbMe  by  Um  Golden  Rule, 
and  defend  your  country  to  the  utaoost. 


Failtf '•  Wards  •!  VuAam 

EXTElfBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  I111UP  J.  PHILBIN 


or  m  Bousi  or  rxprxsxwtativis 

Wednesdajt,  May  2t,  1952 

ICr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
In  the  Rscoa*  a  recent  thoughtful  and 
penetrating  editorial  from  the  Boston 


Post,  f ayorably  rommfnting  on  a  recent 
statement  hy  my  distinguished  Iriend, 
Hon.  JaaiM  A.  Pkc]«y: 


The  Democistic  Party  ■bouM  take  to 
the  floe  lecture  delHwed  to  It  by 
Parley,  past  master  of  puintas.  oa  bis  a»* 
parture  for  Buiupe  recently.  IIM  fonasr  mu 
tSonsI  chairman  at  the  party  |w«Bs«ted  sdch 
s  skilled  analysis  of  Ite  sborteomtngs  an4 
bleestags  thst  It  eonld  wcO  lead  the  way  to 
victory  this  Ifovember  If  hssdsd  tn  time.  As 
he  pointed  out.  the  perty  has  made  miT 
takes  not  from  any  weaknav  te  its  prlB« 
elples.  but  rsthjr  from  weakness  and  vaaMy 
In  Its  leadervhlp.  Re  atreawd  the  need  at  a 
cleantip  and  lauded  President  Truman  for 
recognising  that  new  men  and  new  Meae 
must  oomc  to  the  fcse. 

There  ars  many  men  of  high  abUfty  wtthla 
party  ranks,  but  they  must  be  rccogBlaed 
and  given  the  chance  to  more  forward,  to 
become  known  by  the  people.  If  they  ars  to 
have  the  chance  to  serve  Uieir  Nation,  and 
that  Is  where  the  party  has  been  remiss. 
The  time  Is  short  to  build  up  these  poten- 
tial leaden,  and  the  proeees  mvst  be  started 
St  once  if  there  is  to  bs  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess at  ths  poUs.  The  party  has  a  proud 
record  of  accomplishment  In  many  avennsa 
to  show  for  its  20  years  in  power.  It  has 
given  the  pecpte  the  tUghaat  standard  of 
living  they  have  ever  known,  wtrtle  wlth« 
standing  our  enemies  abroad.  But  If  it 
wMms  to  bold  the  r«Mie  Brmldwiii.  If  tt 
wishes  to  remain  a  living,  vibrant '  instru- 
ment, n  must  show  DOW  that  it  has  the 
reslttency  and  Tlsioa  to  aaks  the  changes 
in  direction  and  policy  seeded  to  keep  In  step 
with  the  tlmea. 
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Wifi— ■[  Maritime  Day  AMrett  by  H«a. 
Robert  W.  WOBaM 


ECTDeiQN  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 


IN  THE  SENATS  OP  IBB  UMliEU  STATVB 

Tuesday.  Juru  10. 1952 

Iff.  OtxmOR.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently in  connection  with  the  observaooe 
at  Nattaaa  MarUlme  Day  bgr  tbe  Pro- 
peller Club.  Port  d  Baltimore,  a  very 
ttioughtful  address  on  the  Importance  of 
the  merchant  marine  to  the  \ocm1  and 
national  economy  was  dHhrered  by 
Robert  W.  waUams,  of  Baltimore,  mem- 
ber of  the  Pederal  Maritime  Board. 

Because  of  what  I  honestly  believe  to 
be  a  lack  of  realisation  generally  amoxv 
our  people  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
positire  steps  to  aid  the  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  industries  I  beUere  that  the 
facts  cited  by  Mr.  Wnilams  should  be 
given  the  widest  publicity  possible. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  inlnted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordtf  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxoots. 
as  follows: 

Senator  OX>owoa,  Mr.  Wheeler,  aad  fsa- 
tlemen,  I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  with  my 
fellow  cltiaens  snd  friends  in  Baltimore  on 
Maritime  Day.  Too  have  done  me  en  honor 
and  I  consider  tt  a  privilege  to  be  with  this 
gathering  of  men.  every  one  of  whom  Is  vital- 
ly Interested  tn  a  strong  United  SUtes-flag 
merchant  marine. 


Our  merchant  marine  Is  a  basic  part  of  ov 
city  economy  and  our  national  economy. 
One  out  of  every  four  breadwinners  of  Bal- 
timore earns  a  livelihood  from  our  shipping 
industry  or  from  the  allied  building,  re- 
pairing and  supplying  industries  that  sup- 
porte  It.  It  Is  ssid  that  10  percent  of  our 
national  product  goes  sbroad.  Without  this 
our  nstlonal  life  cannot  prosper.  In  peace- 
time our  ahlps  Insure  the  regular  flow  of 
this  commerce.  In  case  of  war  our  mer- 
chant ships  are  the  fourth  arm  of  our  de- 
fense upon  which  the  other  arms  must  rely 
If  we  are  to  keep  the  fighting  away  from  our 
homeland. 

Since  Marltlina  Day  a  year  ago  there  have 
been  Important  developmente  affecting  our 
merchant  marine — in  the  field  of  strength- 
snlng  and  modernizing  the  fleet,  and  In  the 
field  of  strengthened  relations  between  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry. 

Our  fleet  has  been  strengthened  In  the 
three  principal  vessel  types  so  Important 
both  In  peace  and  In  war. 

In  the  field  of  larger  passenger  ships  sult- 
sble  for  uoop  carriers,  ths  Independence  and 
Constitution  have  been  placed  in  actual  op- 
eration, the  United  States  is  about  ready  for 
delivery,  not  to  speak  of  the  three  passenger 
liners  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  are  being  completed  as 
trnnsporte  for  operation  by  the  Navy.  I  spent 
8  days  on  the  Untied  State*  last  wsek  and  It 
was  Indeed  a  thrilling  experience.  She  is  the 
largest  United  Stetes  merchant  ship  Her  de- 
sign is  in  many  ways  revolutionary — func- 
tional, not  luxurious,  with  utmost  emphasis 
on  safety.  She  has  an  unusual  number  of 
bulkheads  with  watertight  doors.  She  is 
nude  of  fireproof  msterlal  throughout.  It  Is 
said  that  the  only  wood  on  the  ahip  Is  In  the 
grand  piano  and  the  butcher's  chopping 
block.  Her  speed  has  not  yet  been  fully 
tested  or  disclosed,  but  my  colleague.  Ad- 
miral Cochrane,  has  said  we  can  expect  her 
to  do  better  than  any  merchant  veasel  or 
large  aava!  vessel  ever  buUt. 

In  the  field  of  dry  cargo  ships,  the  Govern- 
ment hss  built  and  put  in  operation  ths 
Schuyler  Otit  Bland,  a  vessel  of  advanced  de- 
sign and  considerable  speed,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  Improved  cargo- handling  gear. 
There  haa  been  considerable  interest  on  the 
part  of  industry  for  the  construction  of  more 
of  this  type,  and  plans  are  on  hand  in  event 
an  emergency  brings  about  their  need  In 
larger  numbers  and  in  a  hurry. 

Of  perhaps  greater  Interest  in  this  same 
category  are  the  Mariner  ships,  of  which  35 
are  now  being  buUt.  These  vessels  sre,  you 
might  ssy,  the  contribution  of  Admiral 
Cochrane,  whose  akill  and  experience  In  ahip 
design  and  construction  is  recognised 
throughout  the  world.  Designed  as  speedy, 
large  cargo  carriers  for  the  Armed  Porcea.  the 
Mariners  represent  the  fsstest  and  largest 
dsss  of  dry-cargo  ahip  on  ths  sees.  Their 
speed  snd  other  defense  features  permit 
them  to  sail  without  convoy,  and  as  pesce- 
ttms  carrier. ,  they  will  provide  our  shipping 
lines  with  the  means  to  compete  successfully 
for  the  premlimi  cargoes  of  world  trade. 

The  great  number  of  Libertys  in  our  re- 
serve fleets  msy  perhaps  be  called  on  again 
In  wartime,  but  If  submarines  are  around, 
the  Uberty's  are  "sitting  ducks,"  wastefiU 
of  lives  and  cargo.  The  first  of  the  mari- 
ners hsve  already  been  assigned  to  operat- 
ing companies  to  handle  as  agents  for  the 
Government,  and  already  some  lines  have 
shown  Intereet  In  possible  purchase  for  pri- 
vate operation.  But  as  yet  the  price  has  not 
been  fixed  and  the  usefulness  of  these  ships 
to  Industry  will  depend  on  comparative  re- 
stilte  with  existing  types.  We  must  remem- 
ber the  "C"  ships  are  about  10  years  old.  In 
midlife,  and  these  will  before  long  have  to 
be  replaced. 

In  the  field  of  tankers  and  ore  carriers, 
private  industry  has  been  able  to  order  large, 
high-speed  ships  that  make  for  economical 


operation.  In  the  last  year  50  new  tankers 
have  been  contracted  for  or  are  under  con- 
struction, some  as  large  as  45,000-ton  ca- 
pacity, and  this  building  program  has  pretty 
well  committed  the  capacity  of  yards  In 
this  country  snd  abroad. 

More  Important  even  than  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  American  fleet  has  been  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationship  between 
Government  and  industry  in  the  field  of 
shipping.  In  the  earliest  days  of  our  Re- 
pubUc,  Government  was  dependent  on  the 
resources  of  its  shipowners.  I  have  recently 
run  acroaa  the  will  of  William  Patterson,  a 
Baltimore  shipowner  of  Revolutionary  days, 
for  whom  Patterson  Park  to  named.  Thto  to 
what  he  wrote  In  1827. 

"Having  lived  beyond  the  common  period 
allotted  for  man,  being  now  In  the  7Sth  year 
of  my  age,  and  having  seen  much  of  the 
world,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  some  and  use- 
ftil  to  others  of  my  deecendante  to  give  them 
some  account  of  my  life  as  well  as  to  notice 
moxnm  cursory  remarks  that  struck  me  In  the 
oourss  of  my  life.  I  hsve.  therefore,  thought 
It  not  Inconstotent  or  Improper  to  commence 
this,  my  Isst  will  and  testament,  with  the 
following  sketeh." 

The  testetor  then  describes  his  birth  In 
Irelsnd  In  1753  of  English-Scotch  ancestors 
who  settled  there  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country. 

He  stetes  that  at  the  age  of  14  years  he 
arrived  In  Philadelphia  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  continues: 

"I  was  placed  In  the  counting  house  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Jaclcson,  an  Irish  merchant,  who  was 
pretty  extensively  concerned  In  the  shipping 
business  and  who.  In  company  with  others 
of  his  friends,  usually  built  a  new  ship  or 
vessel  almost  every  year.  This  gave  me  an 
early  knowledge  and  attachment  to  the  busi- 
ness, s  passion  that  hss  followed  me  through 
life,  and  although  I  may  be  said  to  liave 
been  fortunate,  I  would  not  adviae  any 
young  friend  to  engage  In  or  to  follow  the 
ahipping  business  without  great  caution  and 
In  a  limited  degree  to  gain  experience,  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  to  succeed.  Com- 
merce, in  the  shipping  line,  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  pxuvuits  that  can  possibly 
be  engaged  in.  I  have  known  the  trade  of 
this  country  for  upvrards  of  60  years,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  in  that  time  not  I  In  50 
ahipping  mercbanta  has  succeeded  either  In 
Hew  York.  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore.  This 
Is  s  lamenteble  consideration,  but  I  believe 
no  leas  true.  I  was  interested  in  sea  vessels 
In  Philadelphia  as  far  back  as  the  years  1773 
and  1774,  and  have  continued  very  largely 
In  the  business  since,  with  various  success. 
I  hsve  trsnsacted  busineea  as  a  shipping 
merchant  under  foiir  different  govemmente; 
namely,  the  British  at  Philadelphia  before 
the  Revolution,  the  Duteh  at  St.  Eustaala, 
the  Prench  at  Martinique,  both  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolution,  and.  lastly,  at  Balti- 
more, from  my  arrival  In  the  year  1778  to 
the  present  time.  When  the  American  Rev- 
olution commenced.  In  which  I  took  great 
Interest,  it  appeared  to  me  that  one  of  the 
greatest  dU&ciilties  we  should  experience 
was  the  want  of  powder  and  arms  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  precaution  teken  by  the 
British  Government  to  prevent  their  being 
brought  to  this  country  from  other  places. 
This  induced  me  in  the  year  1775  to  embark 
all  the  property  I  then  poesessed  in  parte  of 
two  veesels  and  their  cargoes  destined  from 
PhUsdelphla  to  Prance  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  returning  with  powder  and  arms,  and  In 
one  of  which  I  embarked  myself.  One  only 
of  these  vessels  got  safely  back  to  Phila- 
delphia where  she  arrived  in  the  month  of 
June  1770  with  the  cargo  Intended,  and  at 
a  most  critical  time  when  It  was  said  that 
General  Washington,  then  before  Boston 
with  the  Army,  had  not  powder  sufficient  to 
fire  a  salute." 

The  advice  to  conflicting — first,  caution 
and  a  limited  Investment,  then  boldness 


embarking  all  he  possessed.  Perhaps  the 
old  gentleman's  success  was  because  he  fol- 
lowed both  courses,  each  at  the  proper  time. 
Now,  Government  and  Industry  are  mu- 
tually dependent,  and  in  some  Instances 
their  relationship  to  virtually  a  partnership. 
Government  requires  In  peacetime  a  mod- 
em fleet  manned  by  American  citizens  to 
ply  regularly  over  our  essential  trade  routes; 
In  wartime  the  same  fieet  to  be  ready  for 
Instant  use  for  military  needs.  Government's 
arrangemente  with  subsidized  and  unsub- 
sidized  lines  vary  materially,  but  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  same  over-all  pur- 
pose. 

Government  grante  an  operating  subsidy 
to'  those  lines  who  will  agree,  year  In  and 
year  out.  to  operate  on  a  fixed  route— and 
who  will  agree  to  a  reconstruction  program. 
And  the  subsidy  contract  to  really  a  partner- 
ship contract,  for  all  profits  over  a  10-year 
period  above  10  percent,  must  be  divided 
equally  between  the  operator  and  Govern- 
ment until  the  full  amount  of  the  subsidy 
to  repaid.  The  operating  subsidy  arrange- 
ment entalto  drsstic  obligations  on  the  oper- 
ator but  guarantees  no  profit. 

Government  relationship  with  those  lines 
operating  without  sulwidy  has  also  become 
closer  In  the  last  year. 

Tanker  operators  by  voluntary  agreement 
have  allocated  to  the  Government  such  ships 
as  the  Government  haa  needed  for  military 
use  at  a  reasonable  rate,  all  without  the  use 
of  the  power  of  requisition.  Here  was  real 
patriotism.  Purther.  In  the  dry  cargo  field, 
as  the  demand  for  ships  has  Increased,  Gov- 
ernment has  pulled  out  of  the  reserve  fleete 
war-bullt  ships  and  chartered  them  to  indus- 
try at  a  standard  monthly  rate  plus  a  shsre 
of  any  profit  earned  aft<T  computing  the 
fixed  charter  hire.  Thto  was  done  only  after 
a  public  showing  under  Public  Law  591  that 
a  needed  service  was  lacking,  and  that  no 
suitable  ships  could  be  chartered  in  the  prlA 
vate  market  on  reasonable  terms  and  condl-^^ 
tions.  Industry  «as  by  thto  procedure  as- 
sured that  Government  ships  would  not  be 
chartered  out  unless  avallabto  private  ton- 
nage was  fully  occupied.  Plnally.  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  have  been  drawn  to- 
gether during  the  last  year  In  the  operation 
of  National  Shipping  Authority  Victorys  and 
Libertys  carrying  full  cargoes  of  military  and 
economic  aid  to  our  allies  abroad.  Shipping 
lines,  both  subsidized  and  unsubsidized,  have 
acted  as  general  agente  for  the  Government 
BO  that  at  one  time  over  550  extra  vesseto 
were  last  winter  operating  from  all  porte  of 
thto  coxmtry.  At  the  peak  of  thto  movement, 
a  lO.OOO-ton  ahip  loaded  with  coal  set  sail 
on  the  average  of  every  2  hours,  most  of 
them  Government-owned  ships.  Thto  NSA 
operation  was  accompltohed  with  smooth- 
ness, not  because  it  was  an  easy  operation, 
but  because  Government  was  able  to  draw 
on  the  experience  of  capmble  management 
and  able  ofllcers  and  crewa.  And  It  to  im- 
portant here  to  stress  that  the  beet  ships  will 
not  make  a  going  merchant  marine,  vrlthout 
trained  and  experienced  merchant  officers  and 
seamen.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  at 
no  time  did  the  operation  of  the  National 
Shipping  Authority  compete  with  privately 
ovmed  vessels.  Cargoes  were  accepted  for 
transportetion  by  NSA  only  after  a  survey 
had  been  made  to  determine  that  privately 
owned  ships  were  not  available  for  the  bual- 
ness. 

In  all  retotlonshlijs,  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  ships  taken 
out  of  the  Reserve  fieete  for  NSA  operations 
have  been  ordered  back.  Government  which 
entered  the  picture  to  aid,  to  not  staying  to 
compete. 

Before  closing.  I  want  to  refer  to  the 
great  achievement  of  the  port  of  Baltimore 
during  the  last  year.  When  strike  conditions 
closed  the  port  of  New  York,  Baltimore  kept 
going  and  ships  diverted  here  were  able  to 
turn   aroxind   with  minimum  delay.     Port 
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effldency  Is  at  the  greatest  Importance.  What 
to  the  use  of  more  speed  at  sea  tf  the  time 
In  port  at  home  and  abroad  makes  the  total 
voyage  time  longer?  The  appointment  of  our 
new  port  commission  and  the  possibility  of 
a  dty  credit  of  $30,000,000  for  port  derelop- 
ment  show  that  this  city  is  alive  to  the 
need  for  better  facilities  to  keep  Baltimore 
in  the  front  rank  of  east  coast  ports.  The 
problem  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  interest  of 
ships,  railroads,  and  trucks  must  be  con- 
sidered and  reconciled  so  that  the  very  beat 
new  piers  and  terminals  can  be  buUt.  We 
In  Washington  have  pier  experts  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  work  that  is  being  done  all 
over  the  country.  They  will  gladly  consult 
with  Baltimore's  experts  and  planners. 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency,  formerly  EGA. 
is  working  to  build  up  the  facilities  in  for- 
eign ports  where  conditions  are  worst,  with 
dredging,  docks,  and  warehouses.  Thto  can 
be  a  use  of  United  States  tax  dollars  in  for- 
eign fields  that  should  pay  dividends  to 
American  ship  operators,  and  supplement  the 
work  for  Improved  port  facllltlea  to  thi« 
country. 

The  point  I  wish  to  stress  Is  that  In  the 
field  of  shipping — labor,  indtistry.  and  Oov- 
emment  must  work  closely  together  for  a 
strong  United  States-flag  merchant  marine. 
There  is  and  can  be  no  dividing  line  between 
Its  connnerclal  Importance  in  ptnct  and  Its 
military  Importance  in  war. 
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or 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

OF  WTOXUfO 
n?  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSBirrATIVSS 

Tuesday.  June  10, 19S2 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  cannot  help  being  a  little  bit 
suspicious  of  the  Democrat  leadership's 
actual  sincerity  in  their  self-proclaimed 
desire  to  assist  sociaJ-security  benefl. 
claries. 

My  eoDeagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  long  have  trumpeted  their  claim 
as  the  "party  of  the  people."  However, 
recent  political  shenanigans  by  leaders 
of  that  same  party  make  me  wonder 
Just  bow  sincere  they  are  in  this  claim. 
"Hie  Democrat  leadership  makes  a  great 
to-do  about  wanting  to  help  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  drawing— or  are  eligible 
to  draw— social-security  benefits.  They 
claim  they  want  to  increase  those  bene- 
fits. 

Well,  I  win  not  quarrel  with  that  high 
purpose.  I,  too,  want  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  help  these  people  whose  pri- 
mary or  sole  means  of  existence  lies  in 
receiving  social-security  payments.  In 
this  day  of  high  costs  and  devalued  dol- 
lar, these  people  really  need  assistance 
and  the  cmly  place  they  can  turn  is  to 
this  Congress.  We  owe  it  to  them  to 
permit  than  to  receive  higher  benefits 
from  the  social-security  fund  to  which 
they  have  contributed  during  their  years 
of  peak  productivity.  They  contributed 
to  the  fund;  they  are  entitled  to  the 
greatest  possible  benefits  from  the  fund. 

But  the  Donocrat  leadership  is  not 
content  to  Increase  the  benefits  and  stop 
rtght  there.  A  biH  was  brought  to  thla 
House  some  weeks  ago  which,  on  the 
•urtace.   was   designed   to   akl  social- 


security  beneficiaries — but  there  was  » 
joker  in  It  This  bill  contained  provi- 
sions which  would  make  it  serve  as  an 
opening  wedge  for  further  socialisation 
of  our  Nation;  it  would  give  broad  pow- 
ers to  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor to  write  legislation  in  determining 
disability  qiialiflcations.  and  thereby 
leave  in  his  hands  the  power  to  tell  each 
individual  beneficiary  whether  he  was 
entitled  to  benefits  and  how  much.  An- 
other provision  empowered  the  FBA  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  for  examination 
of  individuals,  thereby  opening  the  door 
to  soci£Llized  medicine. 

Fortunately,  the  Joker  was  detected, 
and  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. There  now  are  indications  that 
the  same  bill,  or  a  similar  one.  may  be 
lMX>ught  to  the  House  again.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  time  the  bill  will  be  a 
clean  one,  one  which  does  not  contain 
provisions  politically  designed  to  force 
controversial  socialization  upon  the 
people. 

I  am  Just  as  interested  as  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  helping  social- 
security  beneficiaries:  but  I  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  all  efforts  to  further  so- 
cialise this  Nation.  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cine or  elsewhere. 

There  is  an  opportimity  open  to  the 
Democi^tic  leadership  to  prove  their 
party's  sincerity  in  their  claims  of  want- 
ing to  help  these  people.  They  can  fol- 
low either  of  two  courses:  Bring  out  a 
clean  bill,  or  support  one  already  intro- 
dwjed  by  Rfpresentative  D.wm  Ried. 
I  prefer  the  Reed  bill,  since  it  would  ac- 
complish two  companion  purposes.  The 
Reed  bill  would  increase  social-security 
benefits  by  $5  a  month,  or  12.5  percent, 
whichever  is  higher.  The  Reed  bill  also 
would  permit  beneficiaries  to  earn  $100 
a  month  without  loss  of  social-security 
benefits.  The  earlier,  recommitted  bill 
would  restrict  earning  capacity  to  $70 
a  month  instead  of  the  $100  provided  in 
the  Reed  proposal  The  present  limita- 
tion is  $50  a  month — far  too  low. 

I  dislike  intensely  the  playing  of  poll- 
tics  with  the  livelihood  of  thousands  of 
oin-  fellow  Americans — such  as  has  been 
displayed  by  the  Democrats  in  this  in- 
stance. I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic   leadership   was   doing   nothing 

more    than    that — playing    politics in 

their  handling  of  the  recommitted  bill. 
This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  very 
manner  In  which  it  was  brought  to  the 
House  for  consideration.  Debate  was 
limited,  and  efforts  to  amend  were  pro- 
hibited. This  is  a  poor  procedure  for  any 
important  bill,  and  especially  when  it 
concerns  the  livelihood  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

The  very  fact  that  this  procedure  was 
attempted  signals  that  the  sponsors  knew 
the  bill  contained  objectionable  mat- 
ter, and  It  was  their  hope  that  the  bill 
would  be  given  a  hasty  glance  and  passed 
on  the  strength  of  the  meager  relief  it 
would  offer  in  Increased  social-security 
benefits. 

There  was  another  feature  of  this  bill 
which  demonstrates  the  politics  Involved 
in  its  handling.  When  the  bill  was 
drawn  it  was  made  to  contain  several 
other  noncontroverslal  bills  having  to  do 
with  social  security  which  had  been  In- 


troduced IndlvidnaOy.  as  separate  bills. 
One  of  my  own  was  Included  among  this 
number.  These  several  bills  were  Incor- 
porated into  the  omnibus  bill  for  one 
reason,  and  only  one :  To  attempt  to  gain 
support  for  the  whole  bill  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  individual,  noncontroversial 
ones.  This  did  not  work.  Sponsors  and 
supporters  of  these  other  bills — delud- 
ing some  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  itself — put  principle 
above  ptriitics  and  voted  to  recommit  the 
omnibus  bill  because  of  its  objectionable 
provisions.  They  risked  losing  their  own 
proposals,  and  their  action  was  ad- 
mirable. 

The  House  committee  originally  had 
agreed  to  report  my  bill  out  individually, 
but.  despite  this  agreement,  it  was  made 
a  part  of  the  omnibus  bilL  After  the  re- 
committal action  I  was  soooessful  in  hav- 
ing my  own  bill  reported  out  separately. 
as  originally  agreed,  and  it  already  has 
passed  the  House  and  now  is  In  the 
Senate. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiat  T  hope  the 
Democratic  leadership  will  prove  their 
sincerity  by  either  bringing  out  a  hill  f  r«« 
of  any  socialization  sleepers  or  by  sup- 
porting the  Reed  bill  or  one  provldinc 
simply  for  increasins  the  sodal-secnrlty 
benefits. 

It  is  time  to  stop  playing  politics  with 
American  livelihood  and  to  start  acting 
like  the  fair-minded  public  servants  we 
are  supposed  to  be. 


Address  of  Charles  Rosmrek,  Prctidcrt 
of  tht  Polisk-AMcneaa  Cmg/m* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

or  coNjfacncor 

Df  THE  HOCSS  OF  RBPRSSSNTATTVlS 

Tuesday.  June  19. 19iZ 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  «mW 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
a  stirring  address  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing seaslon  of  the  third  national  con- 
vention  of  the  Polish-American  Congress 
by  Its  reelected  president.  Mr.  Charles 
Rozmarek.  The  convention  was  held  at 
AtlanUc  City,  N.  J.,  and  was  attended 
by  many  delegates  who  came  from  eU 
parts  of  our  country.  This  fine  address 
reflects  the  frank  opinion  of  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  ancestry  on  Issues  of  the 
day  and  is  commended  to  my  colleagues 
It  follows: 

The  third  convention  of  tlie  PoUab-Ameri- 
can  Congress  meeu  at  a  momentous  time  In 
history,  when  the  forces  a*  dsstructloo  ar* 
hemming  in  the  free  nations  at  th«  world 
and  aU  mankind  U  anxiously  awaiting  deci- 
sions which  eventiuOiy  will  detarmln*  tJM 
Xuture  of  the  world. 

In  the  4  yean  since  w«  last  convened  In 
Philadelphia  the  world  has  seen  lu  troubles 
multlpUed.  Humanity  has  faced  one  crisis 
after  another.  fiUvery  in  Poland  Isd  to 
alavery  elsOTThere.  China  and  ottMr  nations 
went  the  way  of  Poland  and  other  Bastcm 
and  central  European  countrlea.  Hardly  bad 
the  Second  World  War  ended  «h«n  we  found 
our»alves  fighting  again.    Our  boys  have  died 
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and  are  dying  in  a  bloody  batUe  raging  (or 
almost  a  years  In  Korea. 

Svll  pours  in  from  every  comer  of  the 
world.  The  curse  of  Yalta  haunts  us  at 
every  step. 

Who  was  right  about  our  foreign  policy? 
We  Americans.  aflUiated  with  the  Polish- 
American  Congress,  were  far  ahead  of  our 
Oovamment  in  the  correct  appraisal  of 
Soviet  alms.  Our  fears  of  RussU  were  com- 
pletely Justified.  We  were  the  nrst  and  the 
most  consisunt  critics  of  appeasement  of 
Russian  aggression.  We  didn't  heslute  to 
say  that  disaster  would  follow  our  policy  of 
appeaaeoMnt.  Even  official  disapproval  could 
not  stop  us  from  speaking  the  truth. 

While  many  discovered,  only  after  the 
Korean  attack,  what  they  should  have  known 
before,  Americans  of  Polish  descent  were 
never  tricked  Into  the  mistaken  notion  that 
Russia  was  a  friendly  ally. 

The  Seoond  World  War.  won  at  such  a 
terrlflc  cost  In  American  lives  and  American 
wealth,  was  a  victory — a  victory  only  for 
Russia.  All  the  ooloasal  sacrifices  of  the 
Second  World  War  were  In  vain.  Russia 
anneved  Poland.  Lithuania.  Latvia,  Estonia. 
Rumania.  Hungary.  Czechoalovakia.  Bulgaria. 
Albania.  China,  and  North  Korea.  In  addi- 
tion. Communlsto  are  Inciting  a  wave  of  na- 
tionalistic revolu  In  India.  Egypt.  Iran. 
Pakistan.  Tndochina.  Africa,  and  elscwbers. 

America  today  faces  the  greatest  danger  in 
all  Its  lUstory.  With  almost  one-half  of  the 
world's  population  oommitt«d  to  slavery  It 
becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  master 
ot  the  Kremlin  intends  to  become  mtMrtsr  of 
the  world.  While  In  1939  the  Soviet  Union 
embraced  about  300.000.000  pw^l*.  today  it 
rules  over  nearly  800.000,000  people.  It  Is 
now  in  a  stroocer  position  than  it  has  ever 
been  In  Its  entire  history. 

TtM  road  to  peace  will  now  be  long  and 
dIAeult.  In  theee  dark  days  one  Ot  the  most 
•neotiraging  signs  Is  the  swakenlng  of  the 
American  Nation  to  the  grave  dangers  of 
Communist  aggrceslon.  Since  the  Korean 
war  a  profound  change  has  taken  place  In 
American  public  (pinion.  Fortunately  (or 
all  concerned,  the  policy  o(  appeasement  has 
been  supplanted  by  a  policy  of  sound  real- 
Ism  toward  Russia. 

Do  not  underestlmste.  however.  Commu- 
nist influences  In  this  country.  Soviet  spies 
are  everywhere.  Beware  ot  Judsses  In  our 
midst. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  American  Commu- 
nists played  a  paramount  role  in  the  framing 
of  American  foreign  poUey.  The  fifth  col- 
umn had  penetrated  into  high  administra- 
tive circles.  An  American  Judas.  Alger  Hiss, 
chief  adviser  to  a  very  sick  President,  was 
the  master  mind  of  the  Yalta  Pact  which 
•old  Poland  and  so  many  other  free  countries 
Into  Russian  slavery.  The  crime  of  Yalta  Is 
doubly  horrible  because  these  countries  were 
never  Nad  satellites.  On  the  contrary  they 
were  our  best  friends.  Another  Russian 
lover,  a  realdent  of  the  White  House,  Harry 
Hopkins,  was  Instrumental  In  giving  Stalin 
•11.000.000.000  of  American  lend-lease,  thus 
oontrlbuUng  to  Russia  s  spectacular  rise 
from  a  third-rate  into  a  flrst-class  military 
power. 

Americans.  In  the  servloe  of  lioeoow. 
turned  over  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb 
to  Russia.  The  same  forces  that  placed  Alger 
Rlss  Into  great  power,  Instigated  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Korea  which 
Invited  the  Korean  war.  It  was  upon  their 
advloe  that  American  fighting  equipment  of 
World  War  XI  was  dismantled  and  our  mili- 
tary defenaee  were  permitted  to  deteriorate 
while  Russia  systematically  built  her  war 
machine  imtU  it  now  threatens  our  very 
lives. 

How  close  our  own  Nation  came  to  being 
betrayed  Into  C'-ommunlst  slavery — God  only 
knows. 

Poland.  China,  and  other  Oommunist- 
oon trolled  nations  did  not  loee  their  freedom 


on  the  field  of  battle.  They  were  cheated  out 
of  their  liberty  by  a  foreign  policy  that  was 
ahaped  to  Soviet  purposes. 

The  realization  of  the  tragic  Influence 
American  Communists  had  on  our  foreign 
policy  siiggesta  the  wisdom  of  drastic  action 
to  curtail  the  power  of  Communists  In  this 
country. 

The  adoption  of  a  stiffer  policy  toward 
American  Communists  Is  eesentlal.  The 
FBI  should  hunt  down  all  Communist 
spies  In  this  country.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  In  our  midst  people  who  will  destroy  us. 
Communists  don't  deserve  any  freedom. 
They  would  tear  us  apart  If  they  could. 

Soviet  propaganda  against  the  United 
States  Is  vicious  and  false  but  unfortxmately 
very  effective.  Some  positive  steps  must  be 
taken  to  stem  anti-American  sentiment 
manufactured  in  every  country  by  the 
Sovieu.  Should  not  the  Voice  of  America, 
which  has  spent  over  $220,000,000  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers"  money  be  more  effective  in 
making  friends  for  America?  Something 
mtast  be  done  to  cotmteract  America's  im- 
popularlty  both  in  Europe  and  AsU. 
Throiigh  the  Voice  of  America,  bold  action  is 
needed  to  spread  the  gospel  of  American 
freedom  across  to  millions  of  people  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  from  whom  the  truth  is 
now  concealed  by  Stalin.  The  Voice  of 
America  must  have  a  message  of  hope  for 
these  people.  Let  them  know  that  we  are 
their  friends.  Let  them  know  that  while 
democracy  protecU  all  human  liberties,  com- 
munism destroys  them.  Let  them  know  that 
hunger,  cruelty,  exile,  execution,  slavery  and 
destruction  of  freedom  constitute  the  Rus- 
sian theme  of  liberation.  Let  them  know 
that  communism  Is  an  Instrument  of  evU 
and  that  from  this  evU  they  must  be 
delivered. 

If  Russia "B  goal  la  to  dominate  the  world, 
what  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe?  The  gravity  of  world 
evenu,  calls  for  vigilance  buttressed  by  su- 
perior military  might. 

It  also  calls  for: 

Severance  of  dlplonutlc  ties  with  Russia 
and  all  her  puppet  governments. 

Elimination  of  all  Communist  govem- 
menu  from  the  United  Nations. 

The  use  of  Nationalist  Chinese  and  South 
Korean  troops  to  help  American  soldiers  on 
the  Korean  front. 

The  cancellation  of  the  Infamous  Yalta 
pact.  This  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  restore  hope  in  the  hearts  of  all  non- 
Russian  people  sold  into  Communist  slavery 
and  who  will  some  day  arise  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  oppressor. 

In  the  matter  of  foreign  aid.  the  exercise 
of  caution  so  as  not  to  squander  the  wealth 
of  America.  Spending  ourselves  into  bank- 
ruptcy would  help  Stalin  to  conquer  us  from 
within.  It  Is  important  that  we  get  our 
money'a  worth  for  all  our  vast  expenditures. 

In  the  case  of  Poland,  a  positive  declara- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  Its  freedom,  Its  ancestral  western 
boundaries  along  the  Nelsse  and  Oder  Rivers, 
and  the  return  of  the  lands  in  the  East 
Stolen  by  Soviet  Russia.  A  Poland,  within 
its  rightful  eastern  and  western  borders, 
would  be  freedom's  best  guaranty  against 
future  German  or  Rxissian  aggression. 

Otur  greatest  and  most  immediate  need  to- 
day Is  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  Amer- 
ican arms.  It  Is  reported  that  Russia  has 
more  and  better  planes  than  we  have  and 
that  her  navy  is  second  to  that  of  the  United 
States  and  England.  It  Is  also  estimated 
that  our  plane  losses  so  far  have  been  three 
times  as  great  as  those  of  the  enemy.  These 
are  ugly  facts  but  let  us  face  them. 

America's  weakness  Is  Russia's  strength. 
American  planes,  sliips,  and  atomic  bombs 
must  be  tripled.  We  have  to  win  the  arma- 
ment race  with  Russia. 

There  U  a  great  deal  to  worry  about  but 
the  darkeet  hour  is  always  before  the  dawn. 


We  are  going  to  win  but  It  Is  going  to  cost 
US  a  loss  In  blood,  tears,  and  money. 

Liberty  is  worth  aU  the  sacrifices  involved. 

In  rededlcating  ourselves  today  to  the 
principles  for  which  America  stands,  let  us 
all  rally  around  Old  Glory.  Stand  by  Amer- 
ica. Stand  by  your  Government.  Be  vigi- 
lant. Be  ever  watchful.  The  fut\ire  of  the 
world  Is  dependent  upon  a  free,  mighty,  and 
proeperous  United  States  of  America. 


Happenag I  in  Waskiactoe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIXS 

Tuesday.  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  text  of 
program  No.  61  of  the  series  entitled 
"Happenings  in  Washington."  broad- 
cast by  me  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Happxhimcs  ih  Washtm-gton,  Progsak  No.  61 

This  Is  Eo  Mabtin  speaking  to  you  from  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  bringing  you  another 
discussion  of  Happenings  in  Washington. 

In  this  broadcast  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
that  has  been  mentioned  over  and  over  again 
In  my  recent  mall  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  refer  to  the  scarcity  of  potatoes.  My  nutll 
from  back  home  reflects  anger,  indignation, 
bitterness,  and  plain  puaalement  over  tht# 
Situation. 

Most  people  find  It  almost  impoeslble  to 
believe  that  potatoes  could  virtually  disap- 
pear from  the  market.  There  are  no  pota- 
toes In  the  bins  of  most  grocery  stores.  They 
have  been  omitted  from  the  menus  of  many 
restaurants. 

We  all  know  that  potatoes  have  always 
been  an  Important  part  of  the  staple  diet  of 
millions  of  Americans,  rich  and  poor.  Their 
high  food  value  and  low  cost  made  potatoes 
a  highly  desirable  Item  for  the  housewife 
who  had  to  prepare  nourialiing  meals  on  a 
small  budget. 

Not  long  ago,  just  a  year  or  two,  we  were 
buried  tinder  a  tremendous  surplus  of  pota- 
toes. 

We — ^that  Is  the  Government — ^had  bought 
■o  many  thousands  of  tons  that  It  took  all 
the  brain  power  of  the  Agrlcultxiral  De- 
partment to  find  ways  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

We  couldn't  allow  them  to  be  used  for 
food.  That  would  depress  the  market  and 
would  send  prices  down.  8o  we  dyed  them 
blue  to  make  them  unflt  for  human  con- 
sumption. We  let  them  rot  in  the  fields. 
We  plowed  them  under  toe  fertilizer.  We 
fed  them  to  the  hogs.  We  piled  them  up  in 
high  mountains  and  burned  them. 

About  160,000,000  pounds  of  good  eating 
potatoes  were  shipped  to  Europe,  Africa  and 
South  America.  They  were  sold  for  10  cents 
a  hundred  pounds — and  each  hundred 
pounds  was  in  a  bag  that  cost  the  Govern- 
ment 26  cents  apiece. 

Summing  up  all  the  costs  we  find  that 
ttie  Administration  spent  about  (500,000,000 
In  8  years,  buying  up  and  getting  rid  of 
potatoes  In  Its  price-support  program. 

Yet  suddenly  we  are  thrown  Into  a  potato 
(amine.  This  plentiful.  Inexpensive  food  ts 
no  longer  available.  The  housewife  cant 
go  into  the  comer  grocery  store  and  buy  a 
(ew  potmds  of  potatoes. 


■I 
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Ixtddentally.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  potato  growing  la  an  lm« 
pcrtant  agricultural  Industry  In  our  Oom« 
monwealtli  of  Pennsylvania. 

Many  of  our  city  foUcs  may  not  know  it 
tout  Peanaylranla  ranks  fourth  among  th« 
Btmtm  ot  tfa*  Union  in  the  production  of 
potato—.  Potter  County,  up  In  the  northern 
tlar.  ta  one  ot  the  great  potato>growlng  areas 
of  the  United  SUtea. 

Now.  what  Is  the  reason  for  the  sudden 
scarcity?  I've  looked  Into  It  and  I  want  to 
report  to  jrou  Just  what  I  have  foxuid. 

The  present  so«rclty  of  potatoes  is  due 
mainly  to  bltmdertng  Incompetence  by  the 
OlBce  of  Price  Stabilization. 

Tbim  agency  laid  down  a  rigid  and  stupid 
price  celling  regulation  which  has  done 
what  neither  you  nor  I  would  have  believed 
possible  Ju0t  a  few  naonths  ago— made  the 
common  white  potato  disappear  from  the 
American  table.  That  Is  only  one  of  niuner- 
OOB  tatandexs  and  many  acta  of  poor  adminis- 
tration by  this  agency. 

But  it  happens  to  be  a  particularly  good 
wample  beeatise  it  hits  right  Into  every 
home  and  brings  up  a  problem  tliat  the  aver- 
age dtiaen  can  clearly  understand. 

The  fantastic  story  of  potatoes  is  an  Im- 
pressive lesaon  In  what  happens  under  bu- 
reaucxatic  mismanagement  of  price  control. 
At  this  point,  I  expect  some  one  might  say: 
*ni^II.  Eb  MJJtmr  is  probably  opposed  to 
sU  oontrols.  That's  why  he's  blaming  OPS 
for  the  potato  shortage." 

Let  me  clear  up  that  point  without  further 
delay.  I  am  not  against  all  controls — ^price 
controls  or  any  other  kind.  I  have  never 
been  against  neoeaeary  and  properly  admin- 
istered controls.  My  record  in  the  Senate 
proves  that. 

Ptor  example,  shortly  after  the  North 
Konian  attack  tn  June  1950,  when  our  s<^- 
dlers  had  been  eommltted  to  the  defense  of 
South  Korea.  I  warned  again  and  again  in 
speeches  and  statements  that  we  most  pre- 
pare for  all-out  oontrols  or  face  aU-out  ta- 
flation. 

In  AugXBrt  1950,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
belpad  to  put  the  Defense  Production  bill 
^through  the  Senate.  It  gave  the  President 
power  to  mobilise  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  Nttlon  for  national  defense.  It  gave 
him  authority  to  fix  prices  and  wages  and 
to  control  consumer  credit  as  a  barrier 
a^slnat  inflation. 

When  this  bill  became  law  I  vrged  thait 
the  President  use  these  powers  Immediately. 
But,  it  was  months  later,  not  until  1951. 
that  the  President  moved  to  do  anything 
with  the  price  controls  and  other  powers 
Congress  had  given  him.  By  then  we  were 
In  a  strong  inflationary  spiral. 

In  one  of  these  radio  reports  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  made  In  August 
1950.  I  told  you — and  I  quote  directly  froaa 
that  talk: 

"I  hope  that  the  President  wlU  use  the 
powers  granted  In  this  Immediately.  Unless 
controls  are  put  Into  effect  at  once,  clear 
across  the  board,  we  will  have  a  race  between 
pnoes  and  wages  that  will  mean  dangerous 
iBllatlQti.  Let  me  say  that  we  cannot  have 
wage  control  without  price  control.  Neither 
ean  we  have  effective  price  control  without 
wage  control.     Tbey  must  go  together." 

I  think  the  quotation  I  have  Just  read 
should  make  it  clear,  beyond  any  question, 
where  I  stand. 

It  should  answer  the  question,  in  case 
any  of  yon  have  raised  It  In  your  minds. 
whether  Ed  Mabtin  was  opposed  to  all  eon- 
trals. 

The  fact  la  I  took  an  active  part  in  having 
the  control  law  enacted  in  the  hope  that 
It  would  check  Inflation. 
,  OKxly  the  other  day  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Bamch 
tMtifled  before  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee. He  said  that  more  than  tao,- 
OCO.000,000  are  being  wasted  because  the  ad- 
nxlnlstratiou  failed  to  put  into  operation  the 


system  of  antltnflatloB  oontrols  Toted  1^ 
Congress  after  the  Korean  outbreak. 
These  are  Mr.  Baruch's  words: 
"These  powers  were  not  used  for  months 
during  which  living  costs  soared,  all  savings 
were  cheapened  and  the  real  purchasing 
power  of  every  defense  dollar  was  slashed 
by   one-llfth. 

"This  needless  inflation  already  has  cost 
us  912,000,000,000  In  higher  costs  of  defense 
and  is  likely  to  exact  another  910,000,000,000 
in  needless  tribute  over  the  next  fiscal  year." 
Wher    I   advocated    controls   clear    across 
the  board  I  had  hoped  that  these  controls 
wouid  be  administered  with  simple  common 
sense,  with  a  proper  tinderstandlng  of  the 
I»T>blems  and  a  proper  degree  of  flexibility. 
To  my  deep  regret,  they  were  not. 
The  Federal  price  control  agency  seemed 
to  hare  learned  nothing  from  the  experiences 
and  mistakes  of  its  OPA  predecessor  agency 
in  World  War  II.    And  It  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten none  of  their  stupid  blunders. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Pennsylvanians,  here 
we  are  again.  In  this  Instance,  we  have  an 
artificial  potato  shortage  brought  about  by 
bureaucratic  controls.  And  we  also  have  an 
active  and  floiuishlng  black  market  in  po- 
tatoes. 
Incredible,  lent  It? 

How  did  It  all  happen?  Let  me  tell  yon. 
All  over  the  Nation,  the  public  rebelled  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  Government  subsidizing 
potato  farmers  to  raise  surplus  potatoes 
Which  the  Government  had  to  buy  up  and 
destroy  under  the  support  program.  In 
many  areas,  tneluding  Pennsylvania,  the 
farmers  agreed  that  the  Federal  policy  had 
been  a  foolish  and  wicked  thing. 

Congrees  then  repealed  the  poUto  subsidy 
program  and  put  potato  growing  back  on  a 
free,  competitive  basis.  Last  year  was  the 
first  jrear  of  tills  new  policy.  As  you  will 
remember,  there  were  plenty  of  potatoes 
around.  They  were  sold  in  normal  retail 
channels  and  at  a  fair  and  moderate  price  per 
pound.  The  only  difference  was  that  the 
farmers  did  not  grow  a  surplus  to  sell  to  the 
Oovernment. 

But  there  was  no  scarcity.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported that  on  January  1,  losa — that's  the 
beginning  of  this  year— there  was  a  carry- 
over in  storage  of  97,000,000  busheU  of  po- 
tatoes. That  was  only  5  percent  leas  than 
was  carried  over  for  consumer  sale  the  previ- 
ous winter. 

In  other  words,  under  the  free,  competitive 
system,  the  carry-over  for  consumers  was 
pracUcally  the  same  as  it  had  been  when  the 
subsidy  program  was  in  operation. 

So  far.  everything  was  going  fine.  There 
were  plenty  of  poUtoes.  They  were  celling 
for  9  and  10  cents  a  pound  in  stores  all  ovsr 
the  country. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  OPS  decided  to  step 
In  ssd  control  the  price  of  potatoes.  It 
acted,  despite  the  warning  of  Just  atwut 
every  expert  in  the  field.  The  C«>S  clamped 
down  a  celling  price  which  would  yield  the 
growers  ctmsidersbly  less  than  tbe  agricul- 
tural parity  base. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  happened  wm 
a  heavy  exporUtlon  of  poUtoes  to  Canada. 
Our  farmers  discovered  they  could  sell  their 
potatoes  in  Canada  at  a  higher  price  than 
they  coiUd  get  in  the  United  States,  iinder 
the  OPS  ceilings. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  situation.  We  al- 
morst  never  export  potatoes  to  Canada.  In 
fact,  the  normal  procedure  la  for  the  Cana- 
dian fanners  to  ship  potatoes  to  the  United 
States. 

That's  No.  1.  That^  wliere  some  of  our 
potatoes  went. 

No.  2,  the  very  early  southern  crop  of  po- 
tatoes. Down  in  norida  and  other  parts 
of  the  deep  South,  they  didn't  wait  for  the 
IMtatoes  to  grow  to  full  size,  atnoe  they 
couldnt  raise  them  profitably  under  the  OPS 
cwtHngi.    So  they  dug  their  potatoes  bef ore 


they  were  ready  for  the  market,  nie  result 
is,  according  to  the  agricultural  experts,  that 
the  yield  per  acre  down  there  was  16  percent 
under  normal. 

There  there's  point  No.  3.  Many  fanners 
have  curtailed  or  completely  eliminated  their 
potato  growing  for  this  year,  because  the 
OPS  ceiling  would  prevent  them  from  mak- 
ing a  normal  profit.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  boarding  by  thoee  who 
hope  to  clean  up  on  potatoes  a  little  later. 

There  there  is  point  No.  4,  and  1  want  to 
discuss  this  at  some  length.  It  is  the  black 
market  that  has  developed  in  potatoes,  nor- 
mally one  of  the  commonest  and  cheapest  of 
all  foodstuffs. 

Today,  many  big  wholesalers  who  normally 
deal  in  potatoes  by  the  carload,  have  shut 
down  and  gone  out  of  buslnees.  They  are 
legitimate  merchants  who  have  been  put  out 
of  business  by  the  black-market  operators. 

•l\)day,  the  big  dealers  report,  if  you  want  a 
carload  of  potatoes,  you  have  to  pay  someone 
side  money — you  may  remember  that  term 
from  the  black-market  days  of  World  War  II. 

They  tell  me  you  have  to  pay  side  money 
of  between  9400  and  9500  per  carload  over 
the  OP8  celling  prices.  Across  the  country, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  legitimate  pro- 
duce dealers  have  flatly  refused  to  handle 
potatoes  at  atxrve  the  legal  ceilings.  They 
are  losing  this  business  to  others  who  have 
no  such  scruples. 

What  happens  to  the  grocer?  Let  me  tell 
you  how  he  is  squeezed  if  he  wants  potatoea. 
In  many  cases,  he  buys  his  sacks  of  potatoes 
over  the  celling.  He  keeps  these  sacks  in  a 
back  room  and  sells  them  only  to  his  regular 
customers,  limiting  them  to  4  or  6  pounds 
at  a  time. 

Usually  he  sells  to  these  customers  at  the 
OPS  ceiling  price,  which  means  that  be  must 
take  a  loas  on  every  pound  of  potatoee  bm 
sells. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  read  just  one 
sentence  from  a  statement  Issued  by  the 
then  Price  Administrator.  MlclMel  DISalle. 
when  he  tmpoaed  the  price  celling  on  pota- 
toes last  January.    He  said: 

"We  believe  that  the  brake  this  regulation 
will  apply  to  the  accelerated  rise  In  potato 
prices  will  save  the  consumer  millions  of 
doUars." 

My  f^ow  Pennsylvanians.  It  hasnt  worked 
out  that  way  at  all.  It  hasn't  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  the  wholesaler,  the 
grocer,  or  the  consumer. 

And  the  only  choice  the  housewife  has 
now  Is  between  no  potatoes  at  all.  or  pota- 
toea priced  at  the  black-market  level. 

This  la  Kd  Maxthv,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your  atten- 
tion. 


PretidcBtial  Cdcbrttiou 


REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHT 

or  MUVMKSOTA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVI8 
Monday.  June  9. 1952 

Ur.    UcCARTHY.      Mr.    Speaker,    I 

agree  with  the  gentleoian  from  Texas 
that  we  Democrats  have  to  be  somewhat 
concerned  about  whom  the  RepubUcans 
shall  nominate.  Recently  one  of  the 
prominent  Republican  sponsors  of  one 
of  the  Republican  candidates  made  the 
statement  that  the  one  Important  thing 
in  this  election  was  the  saving  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
saved  as  a  minority  party.    I  would  like 
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to  raise  this  further  question.  We  Dem- 
oerats  are  con'Jnually  observing  anni- 
versarles  of  otx  Presidents.  We  hold 
testimonial  dinners  and  celebrations  In 
honor  of  Demoeratie  Presidents.  We 
celebrate  the  memory  of  Wilson  and  of 
Roosevelt,  and  observe  Truman  days.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  the  Republican 
Party  never  celebrates  the  anniversaries 
of  Harding.  Coolidge.  or  Hoover. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
about  Lincoln? 

Mr.  McCAR'rHY.  Tes:  Republicans 
do  go  back  to  Iiiiux)ln.  but  if  you  recall, 
you  RepubUcans  impeached  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  succeeded  Lincoln  and 
tried  to  carry  out  his  program.  Why  do 
you  not  have  'testimonials  to  Harding, 
CooUdge  and  Hoover  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  lie  reminded  of  your  great 
leaders? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
b^ause  Teapot  Dome  has  been  so  much 
overshadowed  by  the  present  administra- 
tlon. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Tou  might  bring  it 
up  now.  I  think  the  people  should  re- 
view the  Harding  administration  as  well 
as  those  of  Ooolidge  and  Hoover. 


Repsft  by  Pad  Gusberg,  NalieMi 
CoauuiBdcr,  Jewish  War  Vctersas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSEU 

or  ^p*«''»«"t 
ZN  THB  8ZNATI:  OP  THS  UNITED  STATSS 

Tuetdtiw.  June  10. 1$52 

Mr.  RUSSEII^  Mr.  President.  Paul 
Olnsberg.  the  xutUonal  commander  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  AoMrtca,  returned  recenUy 
from  a  trip  arcumd  the  world,  where  he 
visited  19  of  tbe  Free  NaUons,  and  held 
103  conferences  with  practically  all  of  the 
military  and  political  leaders  of  the  free 
world. 

Commander  OtnAierg  is  from  Atlanta, 
Oa..  and  I  am  happy  that  I  can  count 
him  as  a  close  personal  friend  of  more 
than  20  years. 

Commander  Ginsberg  is  a  World  War 
II  veteran,  having  served  in  the  South- 
west Pacific  wltii  distinction,  and  has  an 
outstanding  combat  record.  He  was  re- 
tired as  a  captsin  for  permanent  injuries 
received  in  enemy  action,  and  won  sev- 
eral awards  for  meritorious  services  in 
combat,  amon;  which  are  the  Purple 
Heart  and  Cltiiter  and  the  Bronze  Star. 

Commander  Ginsberg  exemplifies  the 
type  of  Amerisan  of  whom  we  can  all 
be  proud.  He  Is  truly  a  credit  to  Georgia 
and  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  happy  to  present  herewith  Com- 
mander Ginst«rg'8  report  on  his  trip 
around  the  world,  which  is  interesting 
as  well  as  informative. 

Mr.  President,  the  manuscript,  entitled 
*lteport  by  Paul  Ginsberg,  National  Com- 
mander, JewL'ih  War  Veterans,  United 
States  of  Amei-ica,"  is  estimated  to  make 
6^4  pages  of  the  Congkkssional  Rscoao, 
at  a  ccst  of  $5i5. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port may  be  printed  in  the  An^endix  of 
the  TtKOOta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

I  have  just  completed  a  trip  around  the 
world,  during  which  I  visited  19  ot  the  tree 
nations  within  a  period  of  87  days;  having 
conferences  with  practically  all  at  the  mili- 
tary and  political  leaders  of  each  country 
I  visited,  including  top  officials  of  the  United 
States  in  such  countries. 

A  detaUed  list  of  the  world  leaders  with 
wtiom  I  had  conferences  is  attached  hereto, 
but  some  of  the  best  known  were  Gen.  Mat- 
thew B.  Ridgway:  Oen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet; 
Katsuo  Okasaki.  Ifintster  of  Foreign  Affalra, 
Japan:  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek;  Ra- 
mon Magsaysay,  Minister  of  Defense,  Philip- 
pines: Jawaharial  Nehru,  Prime  Minister  of 
India:  David  Ben-Gurion.  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel:  a  special  audience  with  the  Pope  of 
Rome:  Marshal  Tito,  Tugoalavia;  John  J. 
McCloy.  United  States  High  Commissioner 
of  Germany;  Theodore  Heuss,  President  of 
Germany:  M.  Antoine  Plnay.  Prime  Minister 
of  France;  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower;  An- 
thony Eden,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  England. 

I  made  a  practice  of  talking  to  at  least 
10  people  a  day  of  the  rank  and  fUe,  the 
waiters,  taxi  drivers,  b\u  boys,  porters,  etc 

As  I  toured  the  world.  I  viewed  with  alarm 
the  avious  tlxreat  to  world  peace.  The  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  given  by  ovir  country 
to  friendly  nations  has  unquestionably 
strengthened  world  security  and  certainly 
placed  the  world  in  a  much  more  secure 
position  today  than  it  was  2  years  ago.  Even 
with  such  aid,  a  serious  tlireat  stiU  faoea  xis— > 
a  threat  so  preeently  serious  that  It  is  alarm- 
ing. 

Some  18  months  ago,  because  of  the  se- 
rious condition  in  the  Far  East,  the  women 
and  chUdren  of  the  representatives  at  our 
embassies  and  consulate  offices  were  sent 
home.  So  serious  was  the  threat,  our  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  permit  the  wives,  women 
and  children  to  remain  in  theee  countriea. 
They  iutve  now  been  returned,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  as  it  li  felt  that,  wiUle 
the  position  Is  not  yet  secure,  it  is  reason- 
ably safe  for  the  present  as  these  small 
nations  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Orient  have 
been  made  somewhat  more  stable. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  order  to  advance 
world  peace  and  in  order  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  Btatea,  our  organisation 
should  press  the  continuance  of  tlM  Mutual 
Security  Program.  Under  this  program,  sup- 
plies, eqiiipment,  and  technical  know-how 
will  enable  friendly  nations  of  tiie  free  world 
to  carry  out  their  programs  to  bring  security 
to  the  democratic  world,  resxilting  in  theee 
nations  becoming  stronger  militarywise.  and 
in  their  economic  program. 

Tlie  countries  concerned  are  war- torn- 
young  democratic  nations  striving  to  acoom- 
pliah  those  things  Inherent  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  They  are  now  overshadowed  by 
the  big  bear  of  Russia  and  Communist 
Ctilna.  These  young  nations  are  in  a  posi- 
tion where  war  damage,  poverty,  Ullteracy, 
land  systems  and  hardships  make  fsrtlle 
territory  for  Communist  propaganda.  We 
must  have  the  combined  strength  and 
friendsiiip  of  these  countriea  if  we  are  to 
have  a  free  world  and.  selfishly  speaking, 
security  for  the  Utiited  States. 

It  is  i^parent,  speaking  from  the  aelflab 
view  that  Investment  in  bviilding  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  will  bring  greater  divi- 
dends to  us.  Insuring  security  and  peace. 
The  burning  question.  If  the  problem  is  ap- 
proached from  this  angle  is,  whether  It  will 
oost  more  to  rely  on  ourselves  alone  than  IS 
WlU  to  use  these  funds  to  build  these  na- 


tions to  prevent  war  and  seoure  peace.  I 
think  It  wise  to  build  the  free  nations. 
Money  can  be  made  and  lost,  and  made  onoe 
again — but  a  human  life,  lost  in  battle,  or  a 
boy  maimed  for  life  from  the  enemies'  bul- 
lets, cannot  be  remade.  In  my  opinion, 
which  seems  to  be  shared  by  all  I  saw.  the 
risk  of  spending  money  for  rebuilding  the 
free  nations  is  well  worth  the  rlak.  as  this 
might  be  tiie  solution  to  world  peace.  The 
risk  is  well  worth  the  gamble. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  secure  the  peace, 
we  must  have  strength  and  I  shall  amplify 
this  statement  and  elaborate  tliereon  later  ia 
thia  report. 

The  two  oceans  on  each  side  of  the  conti- 
nent are  no  longer  the  "buffers  of  ssexirlty.** 
We  cannot  afford  to  gamble  our  national 
safety  by  withdrawal  to  our  own  ahorea. 
Further,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  critical  and  vital 
materials  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
war  materials  oomss  from  some  of  these 
countries.  A  loss  of  thsse  oountriee  wUl  not 
only  cause  them  to  be  lost  to  us,  but  will  add 
to  the  military  strength  of  our  enemy. 

At  another  point  of  this  report,  I  sliall 
eomment  on  the  situation  in  each  country 
I  vlaited.  There  are  several  cardinal  points 
that  as  an  American,  I  wiah  to  emphaalee  to 
my  fellow  Americans. 

First.  Ws  mxut  make  ourselves  so  strong, 
that  no  nation  wlU  dare  attack. 

Second.  In  countries  where  we  give  mili- 
tary aid.  we  must  insist  on  ths  right  of 
command  function. 

Third.  We  must  revise  our  U8XS  <U.  8. 
Xnformstion  Service)  program  and  increase 
this  program,  as  weU  as  provide  by  legisla- 
tion that  this  program  become  more  flexible 
and  more  effective. 

There  are  only  two  real  world  powers  to- 
day— the  United  SUtee  and  Russia.  The 
sooner  this  is  recognised  and  accepted  by 
other  Wwtem  Powers,  the  nearer  we  will 
be  to  world  security.  Many  of  the  leaders 
I  conferred  with  recognised  this,  as  they 
\ised  the  words  "United  SUtee"  and  "West- 
ern Powers"  Interchangeably.  Tet  England 
and  France  do  not  recognise  this  fact. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  sta- 
bility of  our  country  will  be  affected  by 
military  and  eoonomio  aid  to  the  free  na- 
tions is  one  of  concern,  but  oiir  first  con- 
cern must  be  peace — peace  on  an  honorable 
basis.  As  yet,  even  though  we  have  ex- 
pended large  siuns  of  money,  our  stability 
has  not  been  effected,  and  we  are  building 
a  machine  for  our  security.  Having  visited 
many  nations,  I  am  willing  to  recommend 
further  extension  of  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid,  hoping  and  trusting  that  ova 
Nation  will  not  be  threatened  with  that 
which  is  confronting  those  nations.  We 
must  ixuist  that  those  we  help  do  what  they 
can  to  help  themselves.  The  program  must 
l>e  mutual,  not  consist  solely  of  otir  giving. 

The  entire  free  world  Is  in  great  tension. 
Pear  of  war  is  everywhere.  Freedom  from 
insecurity  is  the  current  topio.  Where  to 
flee  next,  is  constantly  on  the  llpe  ot  thoee 
of  our  faith. 

After  being  where  I  have  been,  and  seeing 
what  I  have  seen,  and  hearing  what  I  have 
heard,  a  chill  runs  up  and  down  my  spine 
every  time  I  think  Iwck.  The  dark  clouds 
of  war  and  the  threat  of  communism  hang 
heavily  over  the  free  world. 

The  Communist  propaganda  system  Is  ex- 
tensive and  effective.  It  is  working.  If  the 
Russians  had  what  we  have  to  sell,  it  would 
have  been  sold  a  long  time  ago.  Thus,  we 
must  increase  with  vigor  and  speed  over 
USI3  program,  and  more  firmly  and  more 
vigorously  counteract  the  Buasian  propa- 
ganda machine.  We  have  many  sliowcases 
with  good  merchandise  to  selL  We  nuirt 
build  up  tills  sales  agency  qulekly. 

The  X7SI8  program  must  be  increased  azi4 
Congress  mxist  give  it  more  funds  and 
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i«ct.  toy  IflgUtatkm,  the  tumdeulte  on  tbU 
program.  One  at  the  most  Important  tuuMl« 
rafli  taokUug  iMCk  this  program  Is  llmlt»« 
tlon  on  the  emplojnnent  of  the  nnmber  of 
parsonnel  In  an  DSIS  offlos,  wttboot  regard 
to  salary.  By  that  X  mean,  a  USIS  atUem 
to  mmted  In  the  ntmiber  of  people  U  can 
•mploy.  Certain  poelUons  are  created  and 
•elssiea  fixed  for  theee  positlocis.  Tlius.  tn 
■oaae  eountrtee  where  people  can  be  em- 
l^eyed  at  lower  rates  and  more  people  em- 
ployed and  the  program  enlarged,  the  leg- 
^B)f»4«T»  creating  tlw  U8IS  program  la  cur- 
tailed, and  no  greater  nundier  can  be  em- 
ployed and  more  otOces  cannot  be  opened. 
Tliua,  our  propaganda  aystem  la  hampered. 
whUa  the   Ooausonlst  prmwgiinrta   system 


With  aggrtesten  threatening  on  many 
ftonta.  the  world  is  faced  with  an  entirely 
new  profolcBn.  This  time  the  Job  alone  is 
not  to  dislodge  an  entrenched  enemy  in 
Korea,  but  to  Join  with  oar  albes  of  the 
tree  natioaos  in  making  the  free  world  so 
strong  In  advance  that  no  aggressor  will 
dare  to  attack.  Oar  country  has  proTed  that 
It  to  not  asatlng  ccsiqtiest.  We  are  striving 
marely  to  create  good  wUl  and  seciirity  for 
the  free  world  In  which  free  people  can  live. 
We  reaiiae  that  the  United  Statea  cannot 
pick  up  the  world  on  Its  economic  and  mili- 
tary shoulders  and  carry  It  alone.  We  must 
have  the  other  nations — the  friendly  free 
nations  at  tkie  world — each  to  do  its  part 
to  overcome  that  threat  of  aggressive  im- 
perialism that  has  announced  its  hostility 
to  a  free  world. 

In  my  traveU.  I  vlaltad  19  of  the  free  na- 
tions, and  I  five  you  now  a  brief  dtgest: 

JAPAW 

Unquestionably  Oen.  Dou^^  MacArthur 
did  an  outstanding  Job  In  setting  up  the 
occupation  forces  and  the  administrative 
machlzie  In  Japan.  Tills  was  followed 
through  by  some  splendid  work  on  the  part 
of  General  Rldgway.  who  has  done  a  remark- 
able piece  of  work.  There  Is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  General  Rldgway  knows  the 
entire  situation  In  this  theater  of  opera- 
tions. I  am  convinced  he  Is  fiilly  capable 
of  meeting  every  emergency.  I  found  that 
the  troops  In  the  field  admire  him  and  bold 
him  In  high  esteem.  The  OI  Is  the  best 
salesman  far  democracy.  Ttit  Japanese  peo- 
ple are  humble  and  thankful  for  the  United 
States  aid  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
United  States  treated  the  conquered  country. 

Japan  Is  one  of  the  vital  links  In  the 
Pacific  defense  barrier.  Russia  Is  trying  to 
dominate  Japan  throu^  infiltration  of  re- 
leased Japanese  POWs  who  are  doctrlnated 
tn  the  Ocunmunlst  Ideology,  and  have  infil- 
trated northern  Japan  with  released  prison- 
ers of  war  In  hopes  of  causing  conftislon. 
disruption,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
ent way  of  life  In  Japan,  hoping  to  turn  Jap- 
anese people  against  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  people  are  faced  with  tha 
difficult  of  freeing  themselves  completely 
from  the  hasards  that  follow  In  the  after- 
math of  Army  occupation.  While  the  occu- 
pation forces  have  been  extremely  helpful  in 
guiding  the  Japanese  In  the  right  direction, 
they  are  faced  with  the  threat  of  inflation 
and  economic  Instability.  Poverty  still  ezlsta 
in  the  farm  areas,  and  it  Is  to  these  areas 
that  the  Kremlin  devotes  Its  propaganda 
guns. 

The  Japanese  people  have  to  undergo  fur- 
ther educational  processing  In  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  and  be  further  oriented  in 
their  responsibilities,  duties,  and  conduct. 
With  proper  guidance  in  the  right  direction 
and  assistance  of  the  right  kind,  the  xiltl- 
mate  result  win  be  beneficial  to  the  free 
world.  Th»  younger  generation  wants  to  be 
like  the  Americans.  They  act  like  Americans. 
They  dress  like  Amwioans.  Uiey  like  de- 
mocracy. 

While  Jap«m  does  not  have  its  own  army, 
there  are  no  restrictions  against  the  police 


force.  Ttaa  Japan  to  trmtnH^  •  very  large 
poUoe  force  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
same  as  an  army,  and  can  be  convartad  into 
an  army  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Hie  atra- 
teglc  location  of  Japan  makes  that  country 
▼ery  Important  to  our  security. 


these  prtooners  will  mean  death  to 
At  least,  let's  not  return  prtaooers 

who   have   denounoed  communism  and   do 

not  want  to  return. 


As  much  as  I  hate  war,  as  much  as  I  deplore 
the  loos  of  life  In  Korea,  as  much  as  I  sym- 
pathise with  the  widows,  orphans,  wives,  and 
families  of  the  deceased  and  with  those 
ma>iTij>H  I  am  convinced  that  our  entry  into 
the  Korea  war  was  In  the  Interest  of  o\ir  na- 
tional security  and  world  peace. 

Russia  has  been  seeking  out  weak  na- 
tions; yea.  weak  spots  In  the  world,  then 
seeking  to  exploit  them  for  ^er  own  selfish 
Interest.  When  the  conflict  started  In  Ko- 
rea, there  were  many  other  places  that  the 
Kremlin  could  have  pushed  the  button.  It 
could  have  been  Germany:  or  maybe  Tugo- 
alavia;  or  Iran;  maybe  Indochina — yes.  many 
other  countries,  but.  why  did  tbey  pick 
Korea?     Here  Is  the  answer  to  that  question. 

The  mountalno\u  country  of  Korea  has 
no  Important  raw  materials,  nor  Is  it  Impor- 
tant from  an  Industrial  point  of  view.  Thus, 
the  Kremlin  felt  that  the  free  world  would 
not  rally  to  Its  support,  and  since  Korea  was 
divided,  it  could  be  charged  to  a  local  civil 
war.  with  no  aggression  labeled  to  Russia. 
Yet,  If  successful  In  Korea,  Russia  would  be 
in  position  to  threaten  Japan,  controlling 
the  north  Pacific.  One  look  at  the  map  re- 
flects that  northern  Japan  is  practically  sur- 
rounded by  Communist-dominated  Islands, 
which  would  simplify  the  Soviet's  poeitlon. 
Further,  since  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  a 
special  commitment  of  the  United  Rations, 
the  fall  jf  Korea  would  have  posed  a  serioxis 
blow  to  the  prestige  and  success  of  the  United 
Nations.  Further  Importance  about  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  Is  the  way  this  conflict  wss 
watched  and  eyed  by  the  other  small  powers, 
since  If  Korea  was  permitted  to  fall,  unde- 
fended by  the  United  Nations,  other  nations, 
dominated  and  threatened  by  Russia  would 
have  felt  that  Russia  was  the  only  world 
power  and  they  might  have  yielded  to  Rtia- 
sla,  and  the  newly  established  free  nattona 
thus  might  have  been  lost  to  the  free  world. 

America's  entry  Into  the  Korean  war  has 
served  to  postpone — ^tf  not  to  eliminate  en- 
tirely— the  outbreak  of  a  third  world  war. 
The  Korean  conflict  represents  a  proMng 
attack  by  Russia.  If  the  attack  had  suc- 
ceeded, I  am  convinced  that  Japan  would 
now  be  under  Imminent  threat  of  armed  es- 
saiilt.  Moreover,  Russian  roccjeai  tn  Korea 
would  have  spelled  the  virtual  doom  of  the 
United  Ifatlons  as  an  Instrument  for  pre- 
venting another  world  war.  A  Communist 
victory  In  Korea  would  have  wiped  out  the 
last  hope  for  ultimate  liberation  on  the  part 
of  millions  of  people  who  are  living  under 
Russian  domination  In  Sovlet-controiled 
states  In  Europe.  StmUarly,  the  will  to  re- 
sist  RxiBslan  absorption  of  states  not  yet  in 
the  Soviet  orbit  would  have  been  materteUy 


With  referenee  to  the  peace  talks,  we 
rtkould  keep  a  firm  position  on  the  following 
three  points: 

1.  Mot  to  permit  the  tneluslon  of  Russia 
•s  one  of  the  neutral  powers  re^xmslUe  for 
the  permanent  inspection  of  the  Armistice, 
since  her  admission  would  admit  that  Rus- 
sia is  a  neutral,  and  give  them  further  am- 
munition for  their  very  powerful  propaganda 
machine. 

2.  Not  to  permit  the  building  of  airfields. 
In  the  event  of  an  armistice,  the  fields  are 
BOW  out  of  range  for  flgh;«r  escort. 

S.  To  stand  pat  on  exchange  of  prisoners 
only  as  to  thoss  who  wish  to  return  to  a 
Oonununist  domination,  or  be  sura  that  wa 
do  not  modify  this  stand  to  a  point  where 
we  will  send  thousands  ot  prtooners  to  thetr 
death  shotUd  we  force  them  to  return.  Many 
prisoners  have  tattooed  themselves  with 
words,  '7  hate  communism"  and  such.    To 


GensraltoftfiBO  Chtong  Kal  Shek  toM 
ke  was  ready  to  eend  a  minimum  of  MUXM 
man  to  Korea  or  any  place  else  the  United 
Rations  directed,  provided  the  troops  were 
eqtilpped.  Re  stated  this  offer  was  mada 
and  was  dedtned.  The  military  aid  to  For- 
mosa U  oomlag  tn  very  slowly.  Be  con- 
tended he  could  raise  an  army  of  80IMNI0 
men  for  an  attack  on  the  mainland,  but 
tbey  must  be  equipped.  Ttie  minsss  Ma* 
ttnnaltotn  want  to  go  home  to  the  mainland 
of  China.  They  seem  to  have  a  great  mili- 
tary potenUal  and  are  eager  to  fight,  as  they 
wfll  be  fighting  tor  their  homeland.  T1»ey 
have  the  spirit  and  aotncthlng  to  fight  (or 
as  Oonununist  China  is  their  enemy.  They 
are  poorly  equipped,  need  training.  doUUac 
and  military  supplies.  They  reeent  the  faet 
that  tbey  were  not  permitted  to  participate 
la  the  T)ig"«"g  of  tlie  peace  treaty  with  Jai>an 
at  San  Ftanclsco.  They  feel  that  an  an- 
noimced  program  by  the  United  States  to 
help  the  Chinese  Nationalist,  given  proper 
publicity,  with  a  determined  eOort  to  see 
the  Chlneee  Rationalists  return  to  the  mate- 
land,  would  bolster  the  morale  cC  the  peo- 
ple on  tha  ■»««*"«*nH  to  an  satent  that.  IX 
a  landing  was  made  on  the  mainland  of 
China,  there  would  be  uprisings  and  revolts 
against  the  Communist  regime.  Formosa 
Is  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  defense 
Cham  tn  the  Paelflc. 

The  Brltltfi  appeasemeat  of  Bed  China  to 
apparent  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore  to  remain  under  British 
domination,  since,  tn  opinions  of  qualified 
experts,  I  am  told  any  time  Red  China  wanted 
to  take  this  I  two  cities.  It  could  do  so  with 
lltUe  dIAcutty.  In  my  opinion,  througk  the 
smuggling  route  Red  China  is  obtaining  more 
benefits  by  having  thsse  two  ports  open  than 
It  would  If  It  captured  these  two  ports  and 
they  were  dhtosd.  Uodk.  at  the  How  death 
of  Shanghai  as  a  world  port  aincc  Red  China 
assumed  control. 

Thsre  to  some  thought  that  If  enough  mm- 
tary  aid  could  be  given  to  Rationalist  China, 
there  to  every  probability  that  they  could 
ralae  an  army  of  1.000.000.  But  bacauae  at 
lack  of  funds,  material,  and  equipment,  thef 
are  merely  keeping  a  defense  force  and  are 
not  reaulttnf  or  inducing  any  citizens  of 
Formosa  Into  the  Rationalist  Army,  as  they 
are  unable  to  feed  and  clothe  them. 

It  to  the  threat  of  our  Ravy  In  the  Padfio 
watsrs  wliich  prevents  Bed  China  from  1a- 
vading  Formica. 

HOHO    KOWO 

Hong  Kong  is  a  Britiah  crown  \jolooy.  Z 
went  to  the  frontier  where  I  saw  the  Cklnees 
Communist  troops  patrolling  the  border  Just 
a  very  abort  dtotanoe  from  Hong  Kong.  Zfe 
was  an  experience  to  see  the  Conununlsi 
fiag  flying. 

On  the  streets  of  Hong  Kong,  the  topic  of 
dlscoislaa  to  "smuggling."  Almost  openly, 
ships  coma  into  the  harbor  laden  with  aU 
kln<to  at  materlato.  Thess  materlato  iisually 
find  their  way  to  Communist  China  through 
the  smuggling  route.  It  to  no  sscret  that 
the  British  openly  trade  with  Communist 
China.  The  British  contend  that  the  Com- 
munists do  not  want  and  won't  take  Hong 
Kong,  and  are  using  a  progiam  at  psycliol- 
Qgy  in  that  they  are  eraetlng  tmUdlnis.  fix- 
ing roads,  and  spending  money  in  and  about 
Hong  Kong  in  the  hope  of  keeping  down  tho 
fears  and  talks  of  an  invasion.  Tension  to 
high,  and  there  to  much  unrest  among  tha 
poptilxtlon.  The  thought  Is  that  at  any  tlma 
the  Communists  elect  to  take  Hong  Kong 
that  they  will  pxill  a  genetal  strike  throtigh 
the  Onmmnntot-domlnated  labor  tmiona, 
paralyse  the  city  with  some  uprisings  in  aMI 
about  the  city,  spread  terrorism — and  the 
city  will  fall.    The  British  are  very  critical 
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of  the  United  States  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  shipping  of  critical  war  material  through 
this  port.  They  contend  that  the  United 
Statee  has  ptoced  an  embargo  on  shipping  to 
Bong  Kong. 

It  to  apparent  that  thsre  Is  a  fifth  column 
movement  on  the  China  mainland  by  antl- 
Oommunlst  (Thlnese.  who  do  not  want  the 
present  Communist  regime.  These  loyal  an- 
tl-Communlsi.  Chinese,  whenever  captured, 
are  put  to  d4«th.  Atrocities  on  the  main- 
land of  Chln:i  are  numerous.  Forced  labor 
gangs  are  being  used  by  Communist  China 
In  an  intense  drive  for  increased  production. 
Large-scale  arrests  are  being  made  of  all 
Chinsss  whom  they  do  not  consider  to  be 
dupes.  There  to  great  evidence  that  Red 
China  fears  a  revolution  from  within  and  to 
having  dUBculty  in  controlling  the  people 
on  the  mainland. 

It  is  Intern  ting  to  note  that  in  Hong  Kong, 
as  well  as  the  entire  Rtf  Bast,  all  of  the 
American  women  and  children  were  evac- 
uated about  18  months  ago.  Only  recently 
have  they  be«n  permitted  to  return,  which 
Baay  be  an  ir>dication  that  tha  Far  Bast  has 
kaooase  8omt>what  more  secure  because  of 
the  economic  and  military  aid  we  have  given 
them. 

MACAU 

Macau  la  a  small  Portugusse  province  In 
Kwoogtung  Province.  China.  I  went  to  Ma- 
cau and  had  a  conference  with  its  Governor. 
The  frontier  U  just  at  the  city  limits.  I  saw 
ths  Communist  China  troops  guarding  the 
border,  and  all  through  the  harbor  were 
ships  flying  the  Commtmlst  flag.  I  took 
pictures  of  these  ships.  I  would  estimate 
there  were  at  least  100.  Macau  to  only  about 
6  hours  by  boat  from  Hong  Kong,  so  you 
can  see  that  the  Communist  ships  stand  by 
waiting  to  Vike  shipping  out  of  Hong  Kon^. 
Oonununist  China  could  take  Macau  in  24 
hours,  but  ihls  to  another  port  from  which 
they  benefit  more  so  long  as  It  remains  neu- 
tral. It  is  common  gossip  In  Macau  that 
Chinese  Communists  want  Macau  to  remain 
a  neutral  port  so  that  it  will  be  an  ideal 
place  for  puaoe  negotiations  for  world  war 

m. 

PHILIPPINBS 

One  of  tlw  most  powerful  world  leaders 
to  in  the  Philippinea.  He  to  Ramon  Mag- 
aayaay,  secretaiir  of  defense.  He  to  hlglily 
regarded.  lovad  and  reapected  by  the  Fillpi- 
noa.  It  can  be  said  that  he  alone  to  respon- 
sible for  any  success  attributed  to  the  Phil- 
ippines sino!  It  became  an  independent  coun- 
try. He  tias  set  up  many  programs,  all  of 
which  are  working,  and  he  to  overcoming 
the  threat  of  the  Huks.  He  was  a  guer- 
rilla leader  against  the  Japanese  forces  dur- 
ing the  days  of  Japan's  occupation,  and  to 
highly  regarded  as  a  great  patriot.  The 
world  will  hear  from  Magsaysay. 

Economic  conditions  In  thto  country  are 
not  good.  The  cost  of  living  U  very  high. 
The  country  to  filled  with  robbers,  holdups, 
bandits  and  smugglers,  and  It  to  not  con- 
sidered safe  to  walk  the  streeta  at  night.  The 
Government  cannot  afford  an  adequate  police 
force  and  the  small  pay  given  to  policemen 
breeds  corruption.  Smuggling  to  the  past- 
time  in  which  the  high  ranking  members  of 
the  Government  are  said  play  an  Important 
part.  It  to  Magsaysay  who  to  breaking  up 
ths  corruption,  smuggling,  and  graft,  even 
at  the  expense  of  exposing  high  ranking 
members  of  hto  own   government. 

There  to  a  sore  m>ot  against  the  United 
States  and  that  to  tlie  claim  of  veterans  for 
compensation.  It  to  unfortunate  that  the 
eltuation  regarding  veterans'  claims  to  very 
confused.  An  attempt  to  explain  the  entire 
matter  at  thto  time  will  not  be  made.  How- 
ever. It  to  unfortunate  that  there  are  in- 
stances where  a  person  received  at  least  three 
medals  from  the  United  States  Government 
and  received  hto  back  pay  as  a  soldier,  and 
then  to  denied  compensation  becaiue  he  was 
unable  to  prove  servloe-oonnected  dtoahility. 


The  Filipino  people  wlU  always  be  loyal 
to  the  United  Sutee.  They  will  always  be 
a  strong  ally. 

isALaTa 

There  to  great  tension  and  unrest  tn  Singa- 
pore as  there  to  in  Hong  Kong.  While  it  to 
estimated  that  there  are  less  than  6.000 
Communtot  guerrillas,  the  Jungle  country 
makes  the  task  of  combating  them  extremely 
difficult.  The  Oommuntots  are  thriving  on 
the  propaganda  tbMt  the  British  promised 
the  Malayan  peopto  their  independence,  but 
set  no  time  limit,  and  refused  to  give  Mala3ra 
Its  independence.  Thus  you  find  anti-Com- 
munist Malays  Joining  in  the  fight  against 
the  Brltlah  forces  and  siding  with  the  Com- 
munist forces  on  the  theory  that  they  are 
fighting  for  their  independence. 

A  man  may  be  a  barber  during  the  day 
and  a  guerrilla  at  night.  In  1948.  the  British 
put  into  effect  a  policy  against  the  Com- 
munists which  drove  them  underground. 
They  attempted  to  stop  the  continual  protest 
for  Independence  and  against  British  colonial 
rule.  Thus,  at  the  fear  of  prosecution  the 
loyal  Malayan  operates  from  the  undercover. 
Joining  hand  in  hand  with  the  Commxmtot. 
and  thriving  on  the  Communist  propaganda. 

Then,  there  to  a  rficial  problem.  There  are 
now  more  Chinese  In  Malaya  than  Malayana. 
Together  with  language  dlfllculty,  lack  of 
educational  facilltiea,  and  with  the  Chinese 
more  aggressive  commercially,  the  Chinese 
demand  more  rights.  The  Chinese  came  to 
Malaya  many  years  ago  as  traders,  and  set- 
tled there.  Generations  of  Chinese  have 
been  bom  in  Malaya  and  they  feel  that  they 
are  Malaya  cltlaens.  The  British  contend 
that  the  new  Government  to  unstable  and 
must  be  operated  by  the  British  until  such 
time  as  the  Government  becomes  stable. 
Thto  caused  many  organizations  to  be 
formed — Independent  Chinese  organizations 
demanding  full  rights  and  recognition  aa 
citisena.  Thus,  the  demand  for  independ- 
ence by  the  Malay  people,  plus  the  demands 
for  Independence  and  recognition  by  the 
Chinese  in  Matoya,  has  caused  turmoil  and 
made  It  a  fertile  breeding  place  for  the  Com- 
muntot propaganda  which  operates  on  the 
theory  that  they  will  never  get  their  Inde- 
pendence and  should  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  of  arms:  that  they  should  be- 
come loyal  to  the  CommunUts,  who  will  help 
them  obtain  their  Independence  and  recog- 
nition. 

The  British  do  not  call  those  whom  they 
are  fighting  on  Malaya  Communtots  or  ene- 
mies. They  refer  to  them  merely  as  "ban- 
dito."  There  are  two  schooto  of  thought  as 
to  how  to  proceed  to  fight  the  terrortots. 
(I)  The  iron-fist  method — martial  law — ^for- 
get independence  for  the  states  and  the 
people  on  the  theory  that  the  people  cannot 
govern  themselves;  (2)  give  political  and 
citizenship  rights  to  the  Chinese  and  win 
them  over  by  showing  that  the  British  mean 
to  give  the  states  and  the  people  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Rubber  and  tin  for  the  world  come  from 
Maiaya;  00  percent  of  Its  products  are  rubber. 
12  percent  tin.  It  produces  one-third  of  the 
rubber  used  in  the  world.'  Thus,  Malaya  to 
an  Important  place  to  the  free  world,  as  these 
critical  materlato  are  needed  for  every  mili- 
tary machine. 

The  Brlttoh  have  established  resettlement 
areas.  That  to  what  they  call  them — reset- 
tlement areas.  They  take  groups  anywhere 
from  400  to  6,000  families,  put  them 
In  an  area,  guard  the  area,  and  do 
not  let  any  peopto  in  or  out.  The 
people  within  the  area  are  permitted  to 
carry  on  their  own  enterprises  from  within. 
These  people  are  forced  into  these  areas  at 
the  point  of  a  gun.  The  Communist  propa- 
ganda to  strong  that  these  resettlement  areas 
are  nothing  more  than  concentration  camps 
as  used  by  the  Rasto  in  World  War  n.  Ihey 
refer  to  them  as  "slave  labor  camps."  It  to 
estimated  that  there  are  over  500,000  people 


In  theee  reeettiement  camps,  scattered  an 
through  the  Malaya  sUtes.  The  British  refer 
to  them  as  protective  measures.  But  the 
people  of  Malaya  do  not  like  them  and  do  not 
want  them.  Ttito  makes  good  breeding 
ground  for  Communtots  who  infiltrate  the 
camps  and  agitate  the  people,  using  every 
possibto  means  to  keep  up  a  civil  war  and 
urging  them  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

A  unified  military  command  for  aoutheast 
Asia  might  be  the  solution  to  the  Commu- 
ntot problem  as  it  would  then  bSke  out  at 
civilian  colonial  control  the  countries  in- 
volved. 

nCDOCHXMA 

Tliere  Is  a  war  going  on  In  Indochina— 
a  civil  war.  A  bitter  struggle  to  in  progress 
between  the  Communist  forces  and  the 
French  Union  troops,  who  are  supported  by 
Vlettuun  foroea.  into  war  has  been  going 
on  for  6V^  years.  The  situation  here  to 
aimllar  to  that  of  Matoya.  During  the  Japi^ 
nese  occupation,  many  Vietnamese  fied  to 
the  Jungles  to  resist  the  Ji^m.  They  were 
led  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  After  the  war,  tha 
people,  discontented  with  the  prior  French 
rule  and  not  wanting  to  be  ruled  by  a  for- 
eign power,  so\ight  their  independence, 
which  was  promised  them  by  the  French 
Government.  French  Indochina  was  divided 
by  the  French  Into  three  statea,  namely. 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  to  be  called 
the  Associated  States.  Vietnam  to  the  most 
Important  of  the  three. 

In  Indochina  I  had  conferencea  with  Jean 
Le  Tourneau.  Mlntoter  of  State  of  France, 
who  happened  to  be  at  Saigon:  Prealdent 
Tran  Van  Huu.  President  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam,  the  Governor  of  the  Asso- 
ciated States  and  High  Commissioner,  as 
wel.  as  the  American  military  there  and  our 
diplomatic  representative. 

I  was  told  that  for  a  long  while,  even 
after  the  civil  war  started,  the  people  of 
Vietnam  did  not  even  know  what  the  vrord 
"communism"  meant.  They  were  only  In- 
terested in  establishing  an  independent 
country  of  their  own.  They  had  little  con- 
fidence in  the  French  Government  because 
they  felt  that  France  could  not  even  de- 
fend Itself  In  time  of  war.  After  the  war. 
the  people  clamored  for  independence.  The 
French  sought  to  regain  control.  Over  10 
Independent  revolutlomiry  organizations 
were  formed.  The  Vietnam  Independence 
League  adopted  the  name  "Viet  Mlnh."  The 
mlnh  has  no  connection  with  the  luune  of 
Oen.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  vras  a 
leader  in  the  fight  to  restot  the  Jape.  He 
fied  to  the  hills;  he  fied  to  the  jungles,  and 
resisted  the  Japanese.  He  was  supplied  by 
the  Allies.     Hto  background  to  as  foUows: 

He  to  a  Moscow-trained  Communist  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Communtot  Party  in 
Hong  Kong  in  1930.  Then  became  a  member 
of  the  Comintern.  He  became  head  of  the 
Vietnam  forces,  and  as  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned,  gave  up  his  Communist  back- 
ground as  he  rose  to  a  Vietnamese  hero— a 
local  hero,  and  not  a  foreign -controlled  fig- 
ure. He  appealed  to  the  desire  of  business 
to  be  reUeved  from  taxation,  to  the  popular 
wish  to  be  rid  of  the  feudal  system  of  land 
control,  of  poverty — and  tried  to  impress  the 
people  that  they  should  have  their  inde- 
pendence and  stressed  political  liberty.  Hto 
program  was  appealing  to  the  people.  Hto 
group  was  the  only  group  to  fight  the  Japa- 
nese during  the  vrar  days  and  they  wera 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  military 
equipment  t>y  us  to  fight  the  Japa.  When 
the  Japaneee  surrendered.  Ho,  with  hto  guer- 
rlllaa.  moved  into  Hanoi  and  proclaimed 
himself  and  hto  followers  to  be  the  new  gov- 
ernment. That  was  August  1046.  Many  Viet- 
namese  declared  their  allegianoa  to  Bo  and 
he  was  elected  President.  Bal  Dal.  the  far- 
mer designee  of  the  French,  was  glvea  tha 
post  of  Supreme  Advisor.  When  ttie  French 
forces  returned  to  Indochina,  they  found  this 
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government  In  power.  IPrnnee  then  recog- 
nized the  RepQbUe  of  Vietnam  m  afree  etate 
of  the  Indoneee  Federation.  Bo  agreed  with 
the  ^ench  demands  and  let  them  leoocupy 
the  area,  but  fighting  broke  out  by_thoee 
Yietzuuneee  who  were  afraid  the  French 
would  not  glTe  them  their  Independence. 
The  first  major  batUe  was  fought  December 
19,  1946,  when  the  Viet  Mlnh  launched  a 
stirprlM  attack  at  Hanoi — the  Viet  Mlnh 
force*  being  well  organlaad,  w^l  trained,  well 
■upptted.  weU  dlMlphxied,  and  with  a  large 
army. 

It  was  not  until  January  1950  that  Bo 
Chi  Vir\Y\  dropped  his  friendly  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  States  and  went  over  openly 
to  the  Red  China  foreaa  and  Ruaala.  Shortly 
therwtfter.  Ruaala  and  Red  China  reeognlaed 
the  Bo  Chi  Iflnh  gortmmant  Inatead  of  the 
gorammaat  that  the  Fireneh  act  up.  Ho 
calls  bla  goremment  the  Demoeratle  Rapub- 
Mo  at  Vi««aam.  This  makes  fartUa  breading 
groond  for  the  Cnmmuirtst  progaganda 
ThtH.  ttM  Communlals  are  keeping  aieaa 
BBtl-Ooaimunlsts  sttrrad  up  against  the 
Wastara  Power*,  where  once  again  you  find 
the  barbar  by  day  and  sotdlar  by  night  light- 
ing for  hla  tndeipendanea.  Thla  la  another 
eaae  of  ehrll  war  by  paopla  ■■  eking  thalr 
Independence  beeauae  thay  are  ttrad  of  co- 
lonial ml*.  If  a  unified  mlhtary  eonunand 
for  •outbeaat  Asia  could  be  fonnad,  the  situ- 
ation In  Indochina  might  be  more  quickly 
cleared  up. 

Indochina  i*  known  as  the  rice  bowl  of 
the  omuitry.  If  It  falls  to  the  Communists, 
however,  the  ftee  world  will  loae  much- 
needed  rice,  rubber,  and  tin.  while  the  Oom- 
munlate  would  gain  theae  much-needed  sup- 
I^lea.  It  might  even  cauae  the  cloeing  of 
the  port  of  Slngapora.  On*  of  Vba  moct  Im- 
portant factors  would  be  th*  effect  on  the 
morale  and  confldence  of  the  people  all  over 
the  world,  and  aome  at  the  small  newly  found 
oountrlea  might  lean  toward  communism  as 
a  world  power  that  cannot  be  repelled. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  Communist  forces 
bava  appraadmately  880.000  troops  In  Indo- 
ehlna,  the  greatest  portion  of  which  are  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  Vietnam.  The  Communists 
eontrol  slightly  over  two-fifths  of  the  coun- 
try. As  a  protest  against  colonial  rule  and 
snaring  Independence,  rellglooa  groupa  have 
be«i  formed.  The  Caodal.  with  headquar- 
ters la  Saigon  and  lad  by  Oenaral  Thanh. 
Is  a  group  which  has  Its  own  popa.  It  la 
atmllar  to  the  Catholic  religion.  It  claims 
a  raemberahlp  of  approximately  S.000.000.  It 
is  the  baet-organlaad  group.  It  has  a  uni- 
formed army  and  there  are  approximately 
TS.OOO  aoldler*.  Their  motto  1*  freedom 
and  Independence  for  Vtetnam.  Tbey  have 
always  been  opposed  to  French  ccdonlal  rule. 
During  my  stay  In  Indochina  runwirs  were 
prevalent  that  this  group  waa  changing  Its 
tactlca  beeauae  of  the  United  Statea  military 
and  economic  aid  and  waa  leaning  toward 
the  fight  against  the  Communists,  having 
ecmfldence  that  tlie  United  States  would  see 
that  they  would  get  their  Independence  once 
the  war  oouM  be  ended.  Aa  yet  they  have 
not  committed  their  army  In  either  direc- 
tion, but  merely  march  In  protest.  Many 
soall  encounters  have  been  attributed  to 
this  group. 

Another  sabstantlal  group  Is  the  Rao-Hao. 
They  alao  have  a  unlfarmed  army,  led  by 
Oen.  Tran  Van  Soal.  a  Vietnamese.  Tbey 
are  a  BxHldhlst  group.  Tliey  claim  a  mem- 
bership of  two  and  ona-half  mlUlon  and  are 
openly  non-Oommunlst.  but  oooaslonaUy 
they  revolt  and  raaort  to  terrorism,  bomtatng 
and  fighting.  In  an  effort  to  get  the  French 
to  l*av*  Vietnam.  Hkey.  too.  have  not  com- 
mitted ttaair  army  In  either  direction.  There 
are  many  other  groupa.  aome  of  which  have 
aa  many  m  fifty  or  smy  thousand  nkonbers, 
aB  protasCtng  agalnat  Vteneh  rule  and  de- 
eding Independence.  Tliey  are  alao  anti- 
Thua.  It  la  Important  to  note 


that  If  theae  groupe  could  b*  aasiived  of 
their  Independence  upon  the  formattan  of 
a  stabilized  government  they  would  prob- 
ably be  quick  to  turn  against  the  Commu- 
nists and  could  provide  manpower  In  great 
strength  which  would  be  helpful  to  the  Ire* 
world. 


This  small  eouatry  la  very  friendly  to  tb* 
united  SUtee.  It  la  reported  that  a  large 
Bad  Oommnnlst  army  la  In  and  about  the 
frontlsr.  and  whOe  the  peofde  at  Thailand 
are  stanch  anti-Ooinmunista.  they  eould 
not  possibly  resist  a  Communist  invasioii. 

Our  military  and  eoooosnic  aid  to  that 
country  haa  ipmXif  Inercaaad  the  oonfldeooe 
at  the  people  and  U  strengthening  their 
position.  Just  what  this  strength  will 
amount  to  remains  to  bs  seen. 


Moat  of  BunBA  baa  not  rseovered  ttcm 
World  War  n.    This  war-torn  country.  wWi 
nitteraey  end  pOTsrty.  Is  struggling  for  eslst.- 
enee.    Our    ak!    is   welcome,    desired,    and 
needed.    But  this  country  too  Is  having  Its 
dlfllctilty,  with  a  small  elvll  war  with  tb* 
Karens.    It  slumld  be  noted  that  Burma  waa 
the  first  Ooveinment  to  recognlae  Red  China. 
The  tension  Is  very  great,  aa  no  on*  quee- 
tlons  the  fact  that  Red  China  ooold  walk 
Into  Burma   and   tak*  It   overnight.    The 
Burmese  people  reaHae  that  this  might  be 
the  beginning  at  the  third  world  war.    They 
fear  Red  China,  since  it  la  reported  that  Red 
China  had  an  army  at  apprcslmately  900.000 
men  poised  at  the  Burma  border.    This  the 
Burma  ofltolals  admitted.    They  fear  an  m- 
vaslon.    Our  aid  has  been  very  helpful  to 
this  small  country.    While  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  move  troops  east  and  weet  across 
tbe   mainland   of  this   country   beeause  of 
the  moimtalnotis  terrain,  nevertheless  troops 
could    easily    be    moved    north    and    south. 
This  country,  too.  has  several  political  parties 
and  is  struggling  for  existence.    Recently  the 
CommTmlst  Party  went  underground.    It  Is 
said  the  British  still  maintain  certain  facfl- 
Itles  in  Burma  under  the  thewy  that  they 
are  going  to  guide  Burma  to  stability  and 
that    althOTJgh    Bxirma    Is    an    Independent 
country,  certain  trade  and  commerce  n^ts 
are  retained  by  the  British  Oovemment  for 
the  protection  of  British  trading  firms.    It 
Is  this  that  has  stirred  \ip  the  insxirgents. 
who  contend  that  they  have  been  promised 
their  freedom  with  no  strings  attached. 

The  Communists  play  heavily  on  this  point, 
contending  that  the  United  States  is  furnish- 
ing aid  in  order  to  help  Britain  maintain  Ha 
Stranglehold  on  the  country. 

XMSZA 

Tlia  Conmmnlst-propaganda  program  has 
made  great  headway  In  India.  While  the 
Congrcas  Party  waa  suoeeesful  In  winning 
control  of  Parilaaaant  at  the  last  election, 
naverthetaas  the  Oommuntst  Party  won  86 
seats  out  at  140.  India  to  a  poverty-stricken. 
Illiterate  coxintry.  As  you  go  through  the 
streets  In  Calcutta,  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
aleep  In  the  atreeta.  beg  aU  day  long,  refuse 
to  work,  and  are  dying  by  the  thousands  from 
starvation.    The'  country  to  In  pathetic  shape. 

In  many  at  what  we  would  refer  to  as 
county  and  city  elections,  the  Cooununtots 
won  the  Important  elections. 

Sootbem  India,  where  aU  at  the  educa- 
tional institutions  are  located,  and  which 
to  considered  the  intellectual  center  at  India, 
contrary  to  an  of  the  theories,  was  stronger 
In  its  Communist  vote  than  the  northern 
part  at  India,  which  to  consldared  the  un- 
educated aectton. 

The  Oommunlsta  are  conducting  a  very 
stroiag  prt^jaganda  campaign,  in  India  urging 
th*  pet^e  to  try  the  Communist  program  on 
the  theory  that  If  It  to  not  better  than  what 
they  have  now,  thay  can  always  return  to 
what  they  hav*  now.  Thto  sounds  vary  ap- 
pealing to  the  avarag*  dtlaan  of  India.    Our 


point  4  program  to  Just  starting  to  operau  In 
that  country.  Talking  to  aoaaa  Amarlcaq* 
who  ware  m  India  to  haadla  tba  point  4  pro- 
gram, they  aeem  to  tblnk  that  It  tbapoifttl 

program  will  reach  at  least  lS0.00Oj00O  peo- 
ple bafor*  th*  next  eleetkm  in  6  years,  and 
than,  If  the  program  to  soooeasfuL  thay  think 
they  have  40  percent  chance  to  beat  tbe 
Ocmmnntofta  In  India.  If  the  Communlata 
captor*  India  through  poUtlca.  th*  remaln- 
|T»g  countries  at  Burma.  Thailand.  Indo- 
china, and  Malaya  will  collapaa.  aa  India  will 


Tb*  p*opl*  at  India  apeak  U  dlftarent 
principal  languages.  The  caste  system  and 
the  feudal  land  syttmr/  sn  two  drawbacks 
to  ths  snoesm  at  t^«  govemsacnt.  Tbe  la- 
dlaa  cABsn  are  Brltlab-tratned  and  are  flret- 
rate  fighting  men.  But  today,  tbe  Indian 
army  could  only  defend  Itaalf  against  smallar 
nelghbosa,  such  aa  Pakistan  and  Mmna. 
Tbe  Mrtb  mte  to  another  problem  whicb 
facas  India.  Tb«ra  waa  wldaapread  talk  ef 
Mrtb  control. 

Tbe  OontmuBlat  laadars  haiv*  b*aa  drlvao 
UBdKgrouad.  although  tbe  OommunlsU  sttll 
control  most  of  the  unions.  The  Indian 
army.  In  World  War  n.  wm  a  fin*  figbtlaf 
force  of  over  2,000,000,  but  Ita  weapona  ware 
furnished  by  the  British  and  the  United 
•tatas.  The  political  leaders  of  India  have 
great  redact  for  the  United  Stataa.  and  al- 
tboiwh  at  first  they  ware  skeptical  about 
accepting  United  States  economic  aid.  they 
leallaad  that  India  desperately  needed 
United  States  economic  aid.  and  Nehru  de- 
cided to  cooperate.  While  Mehru  to  not  a 
Oommunlst.  he  to  a  Sodaltot.  Mehru  recog- 
nised the  Oommncist  government  In  China 
before  Great  Britain.  He  refused  to  permit 
India  to  sign  the  Japaneae  Peace  Tteaty  aa 
he  feeto  that  Red  China  should  have  poesaa- 
skm  of  Formosa. 

The  Kmhmlr  dispute  to  sapping  a  sub- 
stantial amount  at  money. 


Thto  young  nation,  only  4  years  of  age.  to 
struggling  for  its  existence.  Being  a  Moslem 
state,  they  would  like  to  Join  the  Arab  Stataa, 
but  because  of  the  variotis  controversies 
among  the  Arab  Statee  themselves.  It  to 
doubtful  whether  Pakistan  will  tto  up  with 
tbe  Arab  Stetea  In  the  hnmadUte  fotnre.  The 
Prime  Mintoter  told  me  that  ha  would  like 
to  see  the  Ksahmtr  dispute  settled  eo  that 
both  IndU  end  Pakistan  could  devote  their 
military  strength  to  thair  bordata  facing  tbe 
Oommunlst  threat  and  not  expand  tbelr 
stiength  against  each  other.  Tb*  settlement 
of  the  Ksehmir  dispute  would  add  materially 
to  the  seeunty  of  tbe  free  world. 


Israel.  I  believe,  wUl  rise  to  be  a  military, 
economic  and  Industrlai  pillar  of  the  Middle 
Bast.  Israel  will  never  go  communtotlc. 
There  are  too  many  people  in  Israel  who  have 
faced  the  atrodtlea  of  ons  lunatic  and  will 
never  permit  their  homeland  to  fall  under 
the  domination  of  any  other  lunatic. 

Israd  has  a  well-trained  army  but  to  faced 
with  the  difficulty  at  food  shortages  and  to 
in  need  of  economic  aid. 

I  toured  Israel  from  ite  northern  boundary 
to  the  aouthemmost  part  of  the  Negev.  from 
Its  waterftont  to  Its  eastern  frontier.  In  the 
Klbutslm.  which  are  located  at  strategic 
points  along  the  frontiers,  will  be  found 
farmers  by  day  and  soldiers  by  night,  each 
EUbuts  led  by  a  military  leader  as  the  Itost 
line  of  defense  against  Its  Arab  nelghbora. 
The  collective  farms  form  the  second  line  of 
defense  on  tbe  same  theory.  I  hav*  every 
confidence  that  the  spirit  and  wfll  of  tbe 
people  of  Israel  will  carry  them  forward  to 
the  f uUniment  at  the  BlWleal  propb*ey.  8** 
Mlcah. 

xraLT 

Uuaaollnl  Is  not  dead  In  Italy.  Rto  name 
and  bust  appear  in  many   placaa.     Wblla 
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tasdam  has  dimppearad.  communldm  Is  tak. 
Ing  Ite  place.  Tbe  people  of  Italy  want 
Trteate.  The  rank  and  file  at  Italy  to  not  too 
plaaaad  with  the  preaant  government.  Al- 
though Italy  to  a  eooquerad  country,  one 
traveling  through  Italy  would  never  know 
that  it  went  through  a  war  or  that  It  was  a 
coskquared  nation.  While  oooamuntom  aa  yet 
baa  not  gained  a  dominating  poaltlon  In 
Italy,  It  muat  not  be  permitted  to  do  ao. 
But.  the  Commvmlst  propaganda  machine 
coatlBUed  to  work,  and  what  It  to  grinding 
out  to  faat  being  ahaorbad  by  tb*  people. 
Tbe  raUglouB  Infliissica  to  a  great  factor  In 
f"mmii**  *"in 


TUOOflLAVia 

In  a  country  of  16.000.000  population,  lam 
than  900.000  belong  to  the  Oommunlst  Party. 
Tet  thto  country  baa  a  vwy  large  mambsr- 
shlp  In  tbs  Oommimlat-tront  movements. 
Marshal  Tito  told  me  that  b*  bad  tbe  sseond 
largast  army  In  Burope.  that  be  would  not 
rc<piast  any  outslds  fbross  to  defend  hto  solL 
All  be  would  need  to  mUltary  aid  to  equip  hto 
Mmf .  ■•  aald  that  any  attack  cr  wm^mtkm 
anywbara.  would  bring  on  a  third  world  war. 
■a  stated  that  be  waa  fully  capaM*  at  hid- 
ing TufoalavU  i^ataaat  tbe  Wtiartans  as.  in 
the  event  at  agjiisslnii  anywhere.  It  would 
mean  a  third  world  war,  and  Russia,  being 
th*  a0raasar.  woold  bav*  to  conunlt  her 
armies  an  along  tba  frontier  and  alao  keep  a 
good  force  at  boma  for  poUaa  puzpoaaa.  Thus. 
aha  could  not  commit  *  vary  toarga  force  to 
Togoalavla,  and  be  baltoved  any  force  she 
could  «<>*»i"««t  could  be  bald  by  hto  army.  Be 
stated  that  hto  break  with  Russia  was  definite 
and  he  appraeUtad  tba  aid  given  by  the 
Unltad  Stetea  at  a  time  whan  It  was  needed 
and  tbat  be  would  never  turn  bto  back  on  the 
Ubltad  Staaea  and  would  never  forget  what 
ttaa  tndtad  Statta  did  for  hto  paopla.  I  waa 
by  bto  sincartty.  Ha  pannlttad  the 
of  th*  fbUowIng  atatement  to  me. 
wbloh  stfttsmant  to  aa  tcUows: 

"^Ive  my  greetli^B  to  the  people  yov  rep- 
reeent.  and  assure  them  that  Tugoslavla  wlU 
always  remain  tn  the  ranks  of  the  progre*' 
alv*  fcrees  and  democratic  countries  of  the 
wbo  are  fighting  for  world  peace  and 
presalnr  Ttigoslavla  wUl  stand 
with  thoae  countries  tbat  ars  for  the  preaer- 
vatloncC  peace.  Tugoalavla  will  fight  against 
amamlnn  with  thoae  wbo  are  struggling 
against  aggression  and  are  striving  for  de- 
nMcracy  and  tbe  establtohment  at  tbe  rlghte 
of  man. 

Tn  eODdualoB,  I  sboald  like  to  my  a  tew 
words  In  connection  with  th*  mmera  to  th* 
•eaet  that  TugoaUvte  poUcy  at  praaent 
might  be  only  a  temporary  maneuver.  Otir 
policy  is  no  maneuver.  We  are  not  hiding 
behind  any  kind  of  a  mask.  Theae  rumors  do 
not  correspond  to  the  truth.  Tugoslavto's 
stand  and  policy  to  comptotely  In  accord  with 
tbs  aapiratlans  and  poUelee  of  thoee  with 
«|KNB  we  have  aligned  oursrives.  W*  tblnk 
tbat  tt  to  only  In  thto  way  that  our  countiy. 
wblcb  bm  suffered  eo  much  In  the  past  and 
daring  the  last  war.  can  build  a  bett«r  future 
for  its  people.  During  a  time  In  1960.  when 
Ruaala  was  trying  to  chok«  xis.  the  United 
mates  came  to  our  aid  and  gave  us  food.  It 
saved  na.    Thto  can  never  be  forgotten.** 

I  then  pursued  tbe  queetton  furtber  and 
■akad  blm  tt  there  waa  any  danger  at  Ttifo- 
slavfea**  piHley  changing  tn  favor  of  Ihtoris 
■a  answered  me  by  the  foUowlng:  "It  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  should  change  tts  policy, 
not  only  toward  Tugoslavla  but  Its  foreign 
policy  toward  all  countrtea.  If  such  a  change 
were  to  take  place,  tbto  woadd  be  ef  g^eat 
betMfit  to  the  free  world  iiuaiisi  H  wo«ld 
maan  tbat  then  tbar*  wcold  b*  peace  and 
ttiare  would  be  cooperatlaB  butwssn  at!  na- 
tkoim.  Bitoala  holds  the  key.  Only  la  tbto 
siveBt  win  TutfoaUvte  go  aloof  wttb  MasaU 
tecauae  than  Bomlals  policy  would  be  tba 
I  aa  tbat  of  tbe  Ualtad  Stataa  policy." 
XCVm — App.— — 825 


I  want  and  almost 
person  I  tpokm  to  wanted  to  know 
why  Mr.  Artukovlch  waa  pomltted  to  re- 
main In  tba  United  8Ut«a  although  he  en- 
tered thto  country  lUegaUy.  Artukovlch  to 
weU  known  to  our  organisation.  Ha  to  a 
narr  murderer  and  should  be  tried  as  a  war 
crtmlxuO.  We  should  exert  every  pressure 
to  have  Artukovlch  deported  to  where  be  can 
get  hto  just  deeeerts. 


Oermany  presents  a  grant  and  asrious 
proMem.  I  am  not  In  favor  of  tbe  rearma- 
mant  of  Oermany.  I  do  not  tblnk  tbat  the 
tloM  to  yet  ripe  when  the  free  world  can 
permit  Oermany  to  rearm.  Integration  of 
Oerman  troopa  Into  a  Weatem  Buropaaa 
array  might  be  tbe  aaawcr.  bat  evm  m  to 
tbat.  I  am  not  tvOj  coovlBcad  that  taU  coa- 
troto  and  aafagwafrts  can  be  ■aatntatnad  to 
I  of  Ufa.  easwaltlaa.  and  baart- 
tbat  twlca  la  our  Itf  etama  w*  foimd 
Ivea  eonfkcnted  with.  One  thing  Im- 
BRMb.  Tbat  was  a  portion 
of  tba  Bbrtb  qoartsrly  rapcrt  on  Osrmmiy 
issued  by  ibe  High  OoraaUtoskmsr  for  tbs 
psrlod  of  Oetobsr  1  to  Dscsmbsr  tl.  1061. 
Partlealariy  dM  I  noCa  a  qooutsoa  tbarsln 
I  waa  aa  follows:  "Mapdaon 
bat  tba  graataat  mistaks  ha 
In  psrmmmg  the  rebuilding  of 
Oermany.**  X  hope  we  have  not  made  the 
same  mistake.  I  hope  wa  era  not  buUdlag  a 
Maalam  to  very  much  alive 
Antt-Samltism  to  still  strong 
tba  raamlntng  handful  of  Jawa.  X 
awl  aspertenoa  whlcb  I  do 
not  daeire  to  raiata,  wbtBb  waa  vary  dis- 


I  went  through  tbe  saetsm  sector  of 
Un  MMre  I  obeerved  a  tremendous  difference 
BnTir*ff"  sector  and  the  western 
TtM  wmtsm  sector  baa  been  rebuilt; 
luistniws  to  thriving;  and  had  U  not  been 
for  aa  ^^r*Ttw^^"^'  bombed-out  tniUdlng.  one 
wonld  never  know  that  tbare  had  ever  been 
a  war  In  Oerasany  from  thto  view  of  tbe  wmt- 
•m  eeetor.  But.  In  the  Russian  sector,  the 
contrary  appeara:  dull.  drab,  a  ruined  dty 
not  rebuilt,  no  enterprise  thriving,  a  dllapl- 


Tbe  Oermana  ars  still  arrogant.  Tbey  are 
atlU  tbe  Oermana  of  old.  Unfortunately, 
tboas  of  our  own  faith  still  existe  a 
breach  between  tbe  "Oerman  Jew** 
and  tbe  "Potlah  Jew."  as  they  eaU  It.  No 
aooner  had  the  war  been  ended  hot  that  the 
German  Jew  sought  to  sstabllah  hlmaelf  In 
a  aodaty  aloof  from  hto  oorellglanlsts.  Tbe 
of  "Oermany  Uber  all**"  baa  been 


■van  High  Oommlsatoner  MoCloy  admitted 
to  me  that  there  waa  a  haaard  In  the  rearm- 
ing of  Oeraaaay  but  contended  that  tibere 
wea  e  greater  haaard  of  leaving  a  vacuum  for 
Russia  to  take  Oermany  If  we  did  not  permit 
tbe  issiiiiing  tbat  tbe  bsaard  of  permitting 
misiii  to  take  Oermany  If  we  did  not  rearm 
Oermany  was  a  much  greater  hasard  than 
the  rearmament  of  Oermany;  and  that  he 
did  not  think  that  the  haaard  Involved  In 
tbe  rearming  of  Oermany  would  ever  be 
brought  to  a  crlato.  Whlcb  to  tbe  lesssr  of 
two  evltof 

On  one  day  I  ^Mka  to  10  Oermana  of  the 
rank  and  ftto  and  asked  tham  all  the  eame 
queotloa.  "Do  you  think  Hitler  to  dead?" 
The  answsr  was  "No."  They  think  be  to 
aUve.  On*  Oerman  said  to  me:  "If  Hitler  to 
dsad.  why  baant  tba  great  United  Statee 
with  all  of  Ite  wealth  and  wonderful  FBI 
at  laaat  found  one  of  hto  fingers?"  There  to 
alao  a  danger  In  tbe  nao-Naal  group  even 
though  tbair  appeal  to  Undtad  to  a  lunatic 
fringe. 

Tbe  mUltary  and  pcUtlcal  leaden  of  West 
Oarasany  oontand  tbat  tbey  can  raise  an 
army  of  MO  to  400  tbouaanrt  to  contribute 
to  tlM  waatara  dafanas  of  tbe  plannod  Buro- 
anny.    And.  tbey  turtbar  ooottnd  tbat 


Watopt  eaaaot  be  defended  without  tbe  w- 
armament  of  Oermany.  They  look  forward 
to  what  they  think  to  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion from  the  German  people  In  ite  rearma- 
ment program. 

Tba  only  peraon  to  cancel  an  appoint- 
ment with  me  was  Dr.  Adfmanw.  of  Oer- 
many. Tbe  appointment  was  canceled  Just 
prior  to  tbs  time  I  waa  to  aae  blm— after  bto 
protocol  officer  had  telepboord  m*  a  day  be- 
fore that  the  aMnlntment  waa  aet  up.  X  was 
firmly  convinced  tbat  In  canceling  tbe  ap- 
pointment there  was  a  design  slooe  X  bad 
Been  tbe  Preaident  of  Oermany  and  Adenauer 
knew  tbe  type  of  qncetlooe  I  would  ask. 

Tbe  BilUtary  leaders  fed  tbat  the  oonlrl- 
bution  made  by  tbe  MaiabaU  plan  In  ths  re- 
bulkUi^  of  Western  Oarmaay  wlU  act  aa  a 
sbowcaae  to  the  people  of  Bastem  Our  many 
at  a  time  when  Russia  permlte  free  elections. 
Our  propaganda  to  working  to  show  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Rueslan  aeetor  what  to  being  dona 
In  tbe  vmtam  aeetor. 

Oermany  has  considerable  natural  r*- 
sourcss,  productive  skill,  sclantlflff  know- 
bow,  and  tedmologleal  sueesm.  Theee  re- 
sources are  Important  for  a  free  world.  On 
tbe  oibar  taaad.  tbaas  sama  wsoigeai  are  of 
iraportaaea  to  Buaste.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered tbat  tbs  Sovlst  ccatrOto  the  bulk  of 
land  on  tbe  Baxupaaa-Aalaa  eontlaaat.  with 
^iti^^»«ifH  masses  of  manpower,  and  to  In 
need  of  Industrial.  adsntUle,  and  technical 
power.  Adding  Oeraiany  as  a  aataUlta,  Rus- 
sia would  be  even  more  dangerously  strong 
and  be  doeer — very  much  doeer — to  world 
conquest. 


The  Lisbon  conference  waa  far  more  suc- 
caaafUl  than  moat  Americana  reallaed.  The 
Kremlin  was  shocked  Into  reallaaticm  that 
tbe  free  world  waa  cloalng  ranks  rapidly 
against  ths  threat  of  aggramlnn  Ruaala's 
fear  of  thto  move  tat  western  vmity  took  the 
form  of  a  loaded  propoeal  for  Oerman  unifi- 
cation, including  the  cynical  provision  that 
would  permit  tbe  Germans  to  reestabltoh  an 
Independent  nillltary  machine.  Ths  reac- 
tion In  Germany  fulAUed  the  londeat  hopes 
at  the  Kremlin.  The  Oerman  dream  now  to 
to  unite  and  rearm,  enabling  Germany  to 
become  the  balance  of  power  In  Burope  and 
ultimately  to  strike  the  bargain  that  wtmld 
beet  salt  reviving  Oennan  dreams  of  eon- 
qusst. 

Ttie  recent  meeUng  of  tbe  Foreign  Min- 
isters in  Paris  was  a  step  In  tha  directlaa  of 
<»— fi»^n«iing  Europeen  unity.  Tbe  bard  fact 
Xunqw  must  face,  however,  to  tbat  It  cannot 
gain  In  strength  and  security  aa  long  as  it 
to  made  up  of  a  group  of  Independent  econo- 
mies. A  Buropean  Federation  offers  tb* 
beet  hope  for  deterring  Communist  aggres- 
alon.  Tbe  ooramltments  made  by  Buropean 
aatloiH  at  Uabon.  If  lived  vp  to.  wtU  des- 
perately crowd  their  produeUve  capacity. 
Although  some  gains  have  been  scored  in 
production,  the  Increases  have  been  far  short 
of  the  requlremente  for  effective  defense  of 
the  area  and  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
Buropean  economy.  The  prlndpid  hope  for 
a  level  of  production  that  will  Insure  eco- 
nomic and  military  healtb  for  Burope  lies 
In  a  pooling  of  Buropean  production  re- 
sources for  oonunon  security. 

smcausT 

8o.  as  firing  cornea,  the  spotlight  wlfl  be 
focused  on  the  Orient  Instead  of  Bun^M; 
yet  1952  will  stUI  be  a  crucial  year  for  Xurope 
for  what  we  do  tn  Burope  today  or  fan  to 
do  In  Burope  today  may  bold  tbe  key  of  fate 
for  Europe  tomorrow. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  building  a  military 
wi*rth»TMi  capabto  of  meeting  the  stre^igth  of 
any  further  Communist  agiTMsInn  Soviet 
laadarshlp  dcnnlnates  tbs  destiny  of  800JMIO.- 
000  people,  the  greatest  potential  atranctb 
in  the  world  today.  It  to  a  tbraat  w*  must 
•QOildar.    But.  alao  wa  must  aonoMw  tbat 
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two- thirds  of  the  world's  poptQatlon  live  In 
eountrlM  that  can  itlll  be  the  masters  oX 
thr^  own  destiny  If  kept  free,  and  these. 
up  to  now,  have  escaped  Soviet  domination. 
Further,  the  275,000,000  people  of  free  Evirope 
and  the  150,000,000  people  of  the  United 
States  are  the  most  skilled  and  most  produc- 
tlve  pei^Ies  in  the  world.  Working  through 
free  Institutions,  they  can  give  the  free  world 
•  productive  capacity  that  far  overshadows 
anything  that  the  slave  world  can  produce. 
We  must  take  advantage  of  these  facts.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  the  resources  of  the  free 
world  and  the  raw  materials  necessary  to 
save  the  free  world  from  the  Iron  claw  of 
misery  are  available  to  do  the  Job.  History 
has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
leadership.  We  must  not  fall  the  oppor- 
tunity. 


Death  of  FiHm  Ovnler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MAMrutm 

n  TSi  SENATI  OP  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  10,  1952 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  24,  our  Nation  was  saddened 
by  the  death  of  Pulton  Oursler,  a  man 
who  has  reached  into  the  hearts  of  peo- 
ple throughout  our  Nation  with  his  vivid 
portrayals  of  the  true  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr.  Oursler  acquired  the  unique  abll- 
t^  to  present,  in  a  manner  understood 
by  all,  through  his  famous  book  The 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Told  the  respect 
that  each  man  should  have  for  his  fellow 
man. 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  he  was 
bom  In  my  own  native  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  while  he  was  not  fortunate  enough 
In  his  early  life  to  have  the  advantages 
of  higher  education,  he  was  awarded, 
2  years  ago,  an  honorary  degree  from 
Loyola  College  in  Baltimore,  the  school 
he  had  longed  to  attend. 

I  Join  with  his  many  friends  through- 
out the  country  in  extending  my  sjrmpa- 
thy  to  his  family  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  appear  in  the  CoNCRks- 
szoNAL  Rkcosi)  the  New  York  Times  news 
•ceoimt  of  his  outstanding  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows  : 

Pulton  Ouxslxh,  Atttrob,  Diss  at  59 — SzmoB 
Eorros  or  thx  Rkaocs's  Diocbt  Sings  1944 
WaoTE  Oriatsst  Stost  Evxb  Tou>— Known 
AS   Radio  Lectuszs — Novelist  Tuhnkd   to 

POFXTLAB     VeBSIONS     OV    RBJOIOXTS     TBZIISS 

ArrxB  Visit  to  Holt  Land 

Pulton  Oursler,  author  of  The  Greatest 
Story  Ever  Told  and  similar  popular  versions 
of  rellgloiis  subjects,  died  early  yesterday 
of  a  heart  aUment  In  his  apartment  at  the 
Hotel  Navarro,  112  Central  Park  South.  His 
age  was  59. 

ICr.  Oursler  became  111  in  his  apartment 
after  dinner  on  Prlday.  A  son.  Will,  a  writer. 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Grace  April  Armetrong, 
were  sximmoned  and  remained  with  him 
until  his  death.  The  last  lites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  were  administered  by  the 
Very  Reverend  William  T.  Greene  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral. 

Mr.  Oursler,  who  was  senior  editor  of  the 
Reader's  Digest,  bad  been  a  prolific  writer  on 


a  variety  of  subjects  during  hla  career  and 
also  was  widely  known  as  a  radio  lecttirer. 

An  article  written  by  him  in  the  current 
Reader's  Digest  about  WUUam  CDwyer, 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  and  former  mayor  of 
New  York,  has  been  the  subject  of  wide- 
spread comment  in  recent  week*.  The  ar- 
ticle is  entitled  "I-  CDwyer  Blameless?" 

Mr.  Oursler  owed  much  of  hla  popularity 
to  his  widely  syndicated  newsjjaper  articles 
In  which  he  treated  religious  subjects  with 
popular  slmpUdty.  In  a  1951  interview  with 
Harvey  Brelt  of  the  New  York  Times,  he 
spoke  of  his  earlier  interest  in  religious 
subjects. 

"I  was  bom  into  a  very  religious  Baptist 
family,  but  when  I  was  15  1  thought  religion 
was  a  hoax  and  called  myself  a  contented 
agnostic.  When  I  visited  Nazareth  and  the 
8ea  of  Galilee  it  was  like  a  warm  memory.  I 
was  tremeodously  moved.  I  came  home  and 
wrote  a  book  called  A  Skeptic  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Well.  I  started  out  very  skeptical. 
but  In  the  last  chapter  I  was  nearly  con- 
verted." This  book  was  published  in  1936. 
Mr.  Oursler  later  became  a  Catholic. 

Charles  Pulton  Oursler  (the  Charles  dis- 
appeared early  m  his  career)  was  bom  in 
Baltimore  on  January  23.  1893,  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam Clarence  and  LlUlan  Philips  Sapping- 
ton  Oursler.  After  studying  in  the  public 
schools,  he  became  a  reporter  for  the  Balti- 
more American  In  1910. 

Prom  1912  to  1918  he  wrote  music  and 
drama  criticism,  but  soon  began  to  find  a 
ready  market  for  his  talents  as  a  short  story 
writer.  After  an  interlude  as  an  editor  of 
a  mtisical  publication,  he  became  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Magadne  In  1923. 
He  had  an  eye  for  popular  and  salable  ma> 
terlal  as  well  as  the  ability  to  turn  out  this 
type  of  writing  with  ease.  He  wrote  32  nov- 
els and  nonaction  books  as  weU  as  several 
plays. 

Prom  1931  to  1042  Mr.  Oursler  was  editor 
of  Liberty  Magadne  and  after  1941  he  held 
the  title  of  vice  president  and  editorial  di- 
rector of  the  Macfadden  Publications.  He 
became  senior  editor  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
in  1944. 

The  range  of  his  popular  writings  was  un- 
usual. He  wrote  several  widely  read  mys- 
tery stories,  among  them  The  Spider,  and  a 
series  with  titles  beginning  "About  the  Mur- 
der of  — ."  However,  in  later  years  the  trend 
of  his  writings  changed.  His  book  Three 
Things  We  Can  Believe  In  was  published  In 
1942  and  The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told  was 
published  in  1949.  The  next  year  his  book. 
Why  I  Know  There  Is  a  God.  was  published 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Anthony  Abbot. 
His  The  Reader's  Digest  Murder  Case  ap- 
peared recently. 

Mr.  Oursler's  more  seriotis  books  frequently 
appeared  serially  In  newspapers  before  they 
were  published  In  book  form  and  these  syn- 
dicated articles  have  been  considered  among 
the  Influences  that  assisted  in  the  p<q;>ular 
postwar  Interest  in  religion. 

In  the  Easter  period  of  1949  circulation  In 
several  mldwestern  newspapers  registered 
gains  of  from  5.000  to  10,000  on  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Greatest  Story  Ever  TOld.  A 
Chicago  newspaper  carried  the  serial  on  the 
front  page  under  news  headlines  for  40  days. 
After  the  success  of  this  book  Mr.  Oursler 
began  a  syndicated  column  on  serious  sub- 
jects entitled  "Modem  Parables." 

In  one  of  his  coliimns  he  retold  the  Bibli- 
cal story  of  the  man  who  once  entertained 
certain  strangers  In  his  house  and  did  not 
learn  until  after  they  had  left  that  they  had 
been  "messengers  of  God."  He  wrote  in 
comparison  that  a  certain  Philadelphia  hotel 
man  had  once  given  his  own  room  to  an  el- 
derly couple,  an  act  of  kindness  that  resulted 
In  tJie  hotel  man  being  made  manager  of 
Manhattan's  new  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Mr.  Ovirsler  had  many  Interests  outside  of 
his  editing  and  writing  duties.    An  ardent 


anti-Communist,  he  wrote  and  lectured  la 
opposition  to  communism.  He  was  formerly 
a  trustee  of  the  Andrew  Camegle  Pund  for 
Needy  Authors  and  was  president  of  til* 
CathoUc  Institute  of  the  Press. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  AlcohoUos 
Anonymous  Poundatlon.  the  Dramatists 
Guild,  the  Magicians  Guild,  The  Players,  ths 
Dutch  Treat  Club,  and  the  Baker  Street  Ir- 
regulars, an  orgazUsatlon  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
devotees. 

Mr.  Oursler  married  in  1911  Rose  Keller 
Karger  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Mrs. 
Helen  Balaber  and  Will.  In  1925  he  married 
Grace  Perkins,  a  writer,  who  survives,  as  does 
another  son,  Charles  Pulton  Oursler,  Jr..  m 
student  at  Georgetown  University. 

A  high  mass  of  requiem  will  be  offered  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  at  11  a.  m.  on  Tues- 
day. Burial  wiU  be  In  Gate  of  Heaven  Oame- 
tery.  Valhalla.  K.  T. 


Bosiaets  ContribatioBS  by  C«qMratioBS  to 
Amtnum  Oiaritable,  E^ucatiMul, 
ScMtific,  aad  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  TBK  SEN ATK  OP  THE  XTNTTBD  8TATHI 

Tuesday.  June  10. 19S2 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  last 
Thursday  I  commented  in  the  Coiigrss- 
siONAL  Record  on  the  vital  matter  of  cor- 
porate contributions  to  the  great  mass 
of  private  groups  in  the  United  States 
performing  welfare,  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  charitable  work.  I  stated 
that  such  corporate  contributions  serve 
to  reduce  pressure  and  demands  on  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
step  in  and  do  what  private  enterprise 
might  not  be  doing. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  supplement  my 
previous  comments  by  offering  for  the 
Rkcoko  a  press  release  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association  with  regard 
to  the  publication  of  a  new  book  entitled 
"The  Manual  of  Corporate  Giving."  The 
manual  has  been  prepared  by  editors  and 
24  other  authors,  each  of  whom  is  expert 
in  the  matter  of  private  aid. 

I  congratulate  the  National  Planning 
Association  as  well  as  all  those  who  have 
participated  in  this  manual  project.  It 
Is  one  further  sirmbol  of  the  American 
free-enterprise  system  at  work  to  meet 
American  problems  in  the  American  way. 

The  press  release  points  out  that  by 
bipartisan  action  in  1935,  the  Congress 
made  specific  tax  exemption  up  to  5 
percent  for  legitimate  corporate  contri- 
butions. This  is  the  counterpart  of  a 
similar  15  percent  deductablllty  on 
Individual  charitable  contributions. 

I  respectfully  commend  this  manual  to 
the  corporations — large  and  small — of 
the  United  States.  To  the  extent  that 
these  corporations  on  a  sound,  well- 
planned  basis  fulfill  their  responsibiliUes 
to  their  own  communities  and  to  national 
and  State  needs — to  that  extent,  the 
Federal  Government,  faced  by  a  $14,500.- 
000,000  deficit  a  $265,000,000,000  national 
debt,  will  be  the  better  able  to  meet  its 
own  responsibilities  In  other  fields. 
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Tlirougtwut  the  193(Ks  and  IMOX  the 
cry  often  rat  look  to  the  Ooiremment. 
turn  to  the  Oovemment,  demand  of  the 
Oovemment."  By  means,  however,  of 
the  reattrtie  suoeetioas  a<  the  National 
Plannlxw  Aiworlatkm  and  Uke-mlnded 
Indlvkhials  and  groope,  we  are  the  better 
able  to  change  that  theme  to:  "Look  to 
private  enterprise  for  fulfillment  of  the 
basic  needs  of  America." 

X  aak  unanimous  oooaent  that  the  text 
oC  this  NPA  prees  rdeaae  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  ol  the  Cibiim— iiwii 
Rboou. 

"Hiere  being  no  ohjectlan.  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
as  folkyws: 


KweSleal  do's  and  doata  for  osa  la 
Blag  bwdBeas  eontrlbotioiis  vnOm  the  • 
cent  tax  asemptlon  jaUllags  fit  tb* 
Befvnus  Oods  are  f  sasntX  for  Um  flnt  time 
In  readily  autssailbls  form  in  tiM  MaiwMl 
of  Oarporata  Glvlnc  iMoad  by  the  Itattonal 
Plannlnf  Asanrlatkm.  Ttk 
book  was  edited  by  Beardaley 
man  of  the  NPA  Businsea  Oommlttee.  In 
collaboration  with  TlMOdora  Oetger.  NPA 
chief  of  reaaarcta. 

H.  Christian  Botuia.  Chalmian  at  tba  IfPA 
Board  aC  Trastees,  in  releaatng  tbe  manual, 
urged  eorporatton  officials  to  plan  carefully 
their  programs  at  ousporata  glvtoc  for  adu- 
catlonal.  scientific,  and  walfare  aetlvlttaa. 
Pointing  out  that  every  «orponMOD.  Uija 
or  small,  makes  some  tax  deduct  IMe  gUts 
aach  year,  he  stressed  the  need  for  ass ui  lug 
i»ia><witiw>  benefits — to  troslnaai  gt^rars.  the 
recipients,  and  the  Nation  gaperally— from 
thte  bU9s  potential  annual  eRpandlturs. 

Mtmx%.  Ruml  and  Oelcer  were  eoaotbors 
of  an  HPA  pamphlet,  the  Plve  ^reant,  laraad 
in  Ai;«wt  1051.  which  tiMptrsd  many  ra- 
queats  fkxMn  buatnassmen  and  other  Indi- 
viduals for  more  detailed  gnldanoe  ob  how 
to  operate  a  »-peroent  program.  The  man- 
ual, prepared  to  answer  such  Inquiries,  pools 
the  suggestion  of  the  editors  and  of  M  other 
authors— aach  of  tham  alther  an  experienced 
donor,  an  expert  In  one  at  the  main  fields 
to  which  oorporatlons  make  gifts,  or  a  rec- 
ognised authority  on  legal  and  adralnUtra- 
tlve  problems  inrolred  In  organizing  and 
operating  a  g-paroaot  propaaa. 

Mr.  Sonne  said  that  NPA's  purpose  in 
issuing  the  manual  ~le  not  to  argue  the  case 
for  ecrporau  giving  or  to  plead  ttaa  naads  and 
meriu  at  any  field  of  activity  or  type  ox 
recipient  organiaatlon."  Instead,  he  ex- 
pUised.  it  is  to  provide  objeottva  advles  to 
tha  oorporate  donor  wbo  has  already  daddad 
to  give.  "Our  intarast  in  tba  •  percent,  and 
how  it  is  spent,  springs  from  the  conviction 
that  the  maintenance  of  prlrate  educational, 
scientific,  and  wrtfare  organlaatlons  and 
activltica  Is  vital  to  the  eontinued  health  of 
our  democracy.  More  private  supvert  of 
such  acUvltlas  Is  imperatlva  today  wha«  prl- 
Tate  iMftttutl^na  are  increasingly  oonfronted 
with  tiM  ly  »»»«■«*  of  Axed  incomes  and  rising 
coats.  •  •  •  Moreover,  an  important 
benefit  of  adequate  private  support  is  that  It 
wlU  preaerve  and  strengthen  local  decision 
making  and  oontrol  so  vital  to  tha  aaaln- 
tenance  of  effecUvely  functioning  dssnooratio 
instttutkMM  In  our  eountry." 

Part  I  otf  tba  manual  Includaa  three  obiH;>- 
ters  by  tba  editors  and  Barry  Rudlefc.  mam- 
bar  o<  tba  NPA  Budnaaa  Committee  and  a 
ptftner  at  Lord.  Day  *  Lord,  covering 
general  Mpecta  at  corporate  giving— the  bls- 
Uxj  of  a  6-percent  provision,  the  sdmin- 
Istrattve  probleim  which  oorporaUons  must 
face  In  aatting  up  and  operating  a  6-paroant 
program,  and  the  legal  aspacto  at  sueb  giving. 
Part  n.  eamprlati«  the  major  portion  of 
the  handbook— with  IT  ebapters  to  which  21 
autbots  have  conUlbutad— preaanta  vaolal- 


txed  liifiainalliiai  en  virtually  every  field  of 
corporate  giving:  Community  chests,  hos- 
pitals, muaaums.  llbrariea,  music:  health  and 
welfare  i^andea.  public  health  activities; 
higher  education,  public  and  independent 
schools,  oorporate  sebolaablps  and  fellow- 
ships, adalt  education  and  laetures,  the  nat- 
tiral  sciences,  medical  reaearch.  the  social 
rp*^iHTtt.  tbe  humanities  and  creative  arts, 
public  policy  organlaatlons.  and  education, 
welfare,  and  eoonomle  devalopoient  ateoad. 
Par  ench  the  authors  summarias  the  main 
characteristics  of  each  field:  mention  typaa 
at  projects  in  which  corporations  have  been 
iBtsrasted:  outline  vartoos  methods  at  mak- 
ing oontrlbntlons  and  what  safaguards 
aboold  be  attached  to  gifts:  describe  which 
redplant  organlaatlona  are  active,  bow  tbsy 
abonld  be  ^loaan.  bow  to  detect  -racket asr- 
ing."  and  where  information  and  advice  can 
be  obtained. 

Baardsley  Ruml.  suthor  of  the  chapter  on 
policy  and  administration  of  a  5-percent  pro- 
gram, concisely  summarizes  guides  for  Indi- 
viduals wbo  have  tba  rsspcaislblllty  for  oor- 
porsta  pragrasna.  Um  do's  and  doot's  he 
stresses.  In  general,  are  applied  to  each  par- 
ticular phase  of  a  propam  In  tbe  qsecialiaed 
chaptera  on  the  separate  aelds  of  activity. 
iM»y*  emphasis  is  placed  by  Ur.  Ruml  on 
the  need  for  azpUdt  poUcy  and  administra- 
tion, and  for  rigid  tests  of  dlsbuiaamants 
under  the  S-pereent  provision.  "The  casual 
handling  of  disbursements  under  tbe  B-per- 
eent  provision."  he  says,  "which  all  too  fre- 
quently eharactarlaad  corporate  behavlar  In 
the  past  is  no  kmger  a  matter  of  minor  oon- 
oem.  Sven  more  serious  are  tboee  Instances 
where  possible  net  benefits  to  a  company  are 
'  parailtted  to  go  by  default.'*  Tht  only  good 
reason  for  failure  to  act  under  the  5-peroent 
provision.  MT.  Ruml  statee,  la  '*the  inability 
of  management  to  find  something  to  do  that 
te  worth  to  the  company  more  than  It  costs." 
A  company's  program.  Mr.  Ruml  says,  can 
be  no  batter  than  the  quaUtlea  of  Idea 
forming  and  dedslaa  making  that  go  into  It. 
BeqMcslblllty  miist  be  fixed  so  that  both  of 
times  elements  of  a  6-percent  program  are 
preasnt.  "The  greatest  poaslbls  wisdom  at 
the  point  of  decision  will  be  of  no  avail  tf 
there  is  nothing  forthcoming  that  is  worth 
tbs  dsddtar.  and  skUlfnl.  imaginative,  and 
■Ineers  development  of  ideaa  will  be  tru»- 
tiatad  tf  tbe  point  of  decision  Is  stubborn, 
timid,  frivolous,  or  inoompetant." 

It  is  In  tbe  choice  of  fields  of  activity  and 
at  tbe  scale  at  operations  that  tbe  "genius  of 
a  eorporatlaa'a  management  will  be  ex- 
pressed." according  to  Ifr.  BtimL  WhUe  ra- 
spoDslbnity  to  tbe  oommunlty  normally  has 
first  caU  on  a  corporation's  ft-psrccnt  funds, 
beyond  such  ooounltments.  the  oorporate  in- 
terest can  be  broadly  or  narrowly  defined  to 
take  advantage  of  tba  vast  opportunities  of- 
fered to  private  initiative.  "A  narrow  fi:ld 
Will  be  mors  concrete,  mors  obvioua,  and 
more  certain  as  to  benefits  reoelvad  In  rtfa- 
tton  to  amounts  disbursed.  Tbe  broader 
field  will  be  more  uncertain  and  will  require 
graatar  tkm  in  Its  aslectlon.  But  if  wisely 
chosen,  the  broader  field  wlU  be  more  en- 
during and  In  the  end  more  rewarding." 

Mr.  Ruml  and  a  number  of  tbe  autbora 
point  out  that  eccne  companies  may  do  weU 
to  oooaidar  setting  up  a  oompany  founda- 
tion or  trust  or  using  an  independent  com- 
munity trust  to  aasnrs  that  administration 
at  the  program  is  kept  sqwrate  from  main 
operations  of  the  oompany.  A  deacilptlon 
of  the  servioss  which  can  be  rendered  by 
community  trusts,  prepared  by  Ralph  Hayes, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  Tork  Com- 
munity Trust.  Is  appended  to  Mr.  Ruml'a 
chs4;)ter:  and  sample  charters  for  oorporate 
foundations  and  trusts  form  an  ^pendlx  to 
Mr.  Rudick's  chaptsr. 

Common -eense  principles  H>Ply  ^  ^* 
choice  of  methods  oC  support.  Among  those 
pointed  up  throughout  tbe  manual  are: 


X.  A  ■"««'^*^  contribution  made  regularly 
k  more  ueeful  to  many  organizations  than 
a  larger  contribution  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

a.  While  one-time  eontrltrations  tat  one- 
time purposee  are  praetlcal  and  can  be 
undertaken  with  IHtla  rlak  eltbsr  to  the 
corporation  or  to  the  recipient,  they  cannot 
be  Justified  for  continuing  purpoeea. 

3.  A  gift  for  a  huUdlng  or  equipment 
ahould  take  Into  consideration  tbe  ability  of 
ttaa  reorient  to  maintain  it. 

4.  Donors  should  remember  that  many 
products  and  special  programs  Impoee  a 
fiii»T»i»i»i  burden  on  tbe  recipient  institution 
orar  and  above  the  direct  costs  of  the  activ- 
ity Itself,  and  they  should  nutka  provision 
In  their  allocations  of  funds  for  meeting  the 
Indirect  overtiead  and  administrative  coats 
at  macik  projects. 

6.  If  tha  grant  Is  of  slgnlfloant  ataa.  the 
donor  may  legitimataly  raqtilre  an  todepend- 
ent  auditing  of  its  expieiMliture  In  cash 
where  funds  can  he  administratively  segre- 
gated for  some  dearly  defined  ptupose. 

6.  Donors  should  not  warp  an  institutioti 
with  their  gifts.  There  is  a  sufficient  variety 
oC  inatituttans  In  the  country  ao  that  a  oor- 
porate donor  Is  almost  certain  to  find  at 
least  one  which  naturaUy  suits  tbe  purposes 
he  has  in  mind,  however  qMClalicad  thsss 
may  be. 

"Resit an cy  about  setting  up  6-peroent  pro- 
grama  and  ualng  them  aggressively,"  Mr. 
Ruml  says,  "oomnxmly  springs  from  two 
principal  sources— concern  about  stork  holder 
criticism  and  the  repeal  of  tbe  6-percent  pro- 
vision." The  oonoem  about  stoekboldsr 
critlelsm  Is  Justified,  be  stataa,  only  U  tba 
eorpotaSlan's  program  Is  not  worth  mors 
than  tbe  program  ooata.  Apprehension  aa 
to  the  poaslblllty  at  repeal  eeems  ground- 
less. becauBS  tbs  law  is  In  tbe  public  Inter- 
ast  and  becsuaa  any  auch  action  "would 
cripple  the  educational  and  welfare  activi- 
ties m  svsry  State  and  coaununity  through- 
out tbe  country." 

Tbe  inceUhood  of  continuation  at  the  tax 
esamptloo  for  corporate  giving  is  Indicated 
further  by  Theodore  Oelger  In  hla  chxptxe 
dlseuaslng  public  policy  and  tba  6  percent. 
Tbe  propoaal.  be  notea.  waa  paaaad  by  a  lacve 
majcnity  in  Congress,  with  Dsmoeratte  and 
RepubUcaa  support.  In  188S.  Slnoe  then 
thars  has  been  general  agreement  that  tax- 
exempt  corporate  giving  is  both  an  obUga- 
tton  and  an  opportunity.  Both  oorporate 
stockholders  and  the  public  at  large  are  com- 
ing to  reall»  that  tf  a  degree  of  private 
Initiative  and  deoenttaltaatlon  are  to  be  pre- 
aerved  in  educational,  solentlfio,  and  welfare 
fields  corporations  must  make  more  exten- 
sive use  of  their  6-percent  privUeges. 

There  are  occasional  contentions.  Mr. 
Oelger  notes,  that  the  6-p««ent  prlvUege 
constitutes  a  tax  loophole.  It  is  not.  he  re- 
ports, when  Ju^^ied  by  any  at  the  common 
definitions  at  the  term.  The  law  axpreaaes 
tbe  intention  that  corporations  use  tbe  privi- 
lege and  it  is  only  a  smaller  counterpart  of 
the  15-percent  tax  deduction  permitted  indi- 
viduals for  similar  contributlona. 

Barry  J.  Rudick  presents  carefully  docu- 
mented (pinions  on  tbe  legal  aspects  of  cor- 
porate giving,  analyzing  what  the  revenue 
laws  permit  from  tbe  standpoint  of  eligible 
recipients,  the  relationships  of  gifts  to  busi- 
ness expenses,  the  question  of  gifts  In  excess 
of  6  peroest.  and  the  real  costs  of  contribu- 
tions. The  main  legal  i»t>blem  for  eorpora- 
tloos.  Mr.  RtuUck  points  out,  Is  the  question 
of  sto^bolden'  rights.  Under  conunon  law. 
corporations  have  tbe  power  to  make  eon- 
trtbuttons  only  when  such  gifts  directly  ad- 
vance the  oorporate  interest.  Howevar,  the 
eommon  law  dedsions  are  mora  than  SO  years 
old,  and  In  recent  QMclfic  tax  caaee — which 
be.dtee — the  powers  of  the  eoiporatloa  to 
act  have  been  broadened. 
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Tkc  Oaiailms  Immifralioa  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Smator  WUcy's  BipartiMB  Foreiffo  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OP  inw  jnsBT 
IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES       IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


or 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


or  nw  TOBX 


Tuesday,  June  10.  1952 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  night  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  carried  a  commendatory  edito- 
rial on  the  subject  of  our  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [B4r. 
Wzlxt]  on  the  subject  of  his  continued 
appeals  for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

CONGRXSSIONAL  RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows: 

SDrATOB  WiucT'8  PosmoM 

A  strong  and  penuaalve  Republican  Tolce 
In  favor  of  blpartisanablp  in  our  handling  of 
foreign  policy  waa  raised  In  the  Senate  last 
week  by  Senator  Wnjrr,  of  WlaconiMn. 

In  line  to  be  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  If  a  Republican 
administration  should  be  elected  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Wisconsin  Senator  has  recently  re- 
tximed  from  an  Inspection  trip  to  Europe. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee,  the  Senator  already  has  made 
clear  by  word  and  action  that  he  favors  In 
Its  broad  outlines  our  present  conunltment 
to  strengthen  ourselves  and  the  free  world 
against  the  menace  of  communism  and  Rus- 
sian imperialism.  In  Implementing  this  po- 
sition he  has  cooperated  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Democratic  majority  by  sup- 
porting the  necessary  legislation.  It  has 
been  a  course  which  has  drawn  criticism  to 
htn^  by  some  Republicans  who  think  differ- 
ently about  foreign  policy,  but  even  more 
pointed  criticism  by  some  Republicans  who 
are  more  Irrevocably  committed  to  partisan- 
ship. It  was  against  this  backgroiind  that 
the  Senator  arose  to  renew.  In  his  own  words, 
"my  personal  dedication  to  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy"  and  to  urge  his  party  colleagues 
to  follow  a  similar  covuve. 

Senator  Whjct  expressed  his  personal  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  both  General 
Elsenhower  and  Senator  Tatt  as  the  major 
Republican  Presidential  candidates,  but  ap- 
pealed to  both  and  to  their  supporters  not 
to  permit  the  foreign-policy  Issue  to  become 
a  political  football.  Actually,  he  made  clear 
his  own  disapproval  of  the  Taft  thesis  that 
our  contribution  to  West  Eiuopean  defenses 
•hould  be  limited  primarUy  to  air  power  with 
Its  Implied  suggestion  that  we  should  not 
attempt  to  hold  a  ground  line  at  the  Elbe. 
The  voicing  of  such  a  theory,  he  described 
as  reckless  talk  not  likely  to  gain  allies  or 
hold  Europe. 

In  the  Senator's  opinion  the  present  key 
to  siKcess  of  our  efforts  In  Europe  lies  In 
bringing  Western  Germany  fully  Into  the 
defense  commiinlty.  To  this  end  he  urged 
prompt  Senate  ratification  of  the  Bonn  peace 
contract  and  the  NATO  protocol  by  which 
all  members  of  the  alliance  would  be  pledged 
to  consider  an  attack  on  West  Germany  as 
an  attack  upon  all. 

The  Senator's  view  is  a  realistic  one;  his 
expression  of  It  was  politically  courageous. 
Coming  from  one  In  his  position  In  his  party 
and  in  the  Senate,  his  appeal  should  bear 
weight  with  the  Republican  Presidential 
aspirants  and  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  It  should  llkewUe  be  given  the 
respectfvQ  attention  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  remind  it  that  the  proffer 
of  bipartisanship  implies  a  responsibility 
upon  the  majority  as  well  as  the  minority. 


Tuesday.  June  10.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  very  interesting  article 
recently  published  by  the  Cleveland 
Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  publication, 
containing  views  of  various  nationality 
leaders  on  the  McCarran  bill  and  calling 
on  the  President  to  veto  It 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Natiowautt  GaoTTPS  Caix  McCABkAM  I>na- 

CEATiON  Bnx  Too  Strict,  L«Ann»  Okmamo 

Vbto 

(By  Tom  Blacklstone) 

Cleveland  nationality  leaders  today  unani- 
monsly  condemned  the  Immigration  bill 
sponsored  by  Senator  Pat  IfcCAKKAif.  Demo- 
crat. Nevada,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
Thursday. 

The  IfcCarran  measxire  ia  a  revision  in 
name  only  of  the  1920  law,  they  said.  Call- 
ing for  President  Tniman  to  veto  the  meas- 
ure and  Congress  to  reconsider  It.  they  said 
It  Is  far  too  harsh  and  tinduly  restrictive. 

"Senator  McCakkak's  measure  retains  all 
the  racial  bias  and  flaws  of  the  1920  law,"  said 
2:oltan  Gombos,  editor  of  Sasabadsag.  the 
Hungarian  dally  newspaper.  "The  quotas 
are  very  unjust. 

"England  has  an  unduly  large  quota  which 
It  has  never  exhaiisted  and  never  wUl.  Mid- 
dle European  coimtrles,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  quota  which  Is  never  enough." 

The  new  Asian  quota  is  "merely  a  show 
that  all  racial  bias  has  been  put  aside." 
said  Gomboe.    "It  really  hasn't  been." 

TAVOBS   LKHICAK   VITWS 

John  Reban,  editor  of  the  Novy  Svet  Czech 
dally  newspaper,  believes  the  views  of  Sen- 
ator Hbbert  LsHiCAM,  Democrat,  New  Tork. 
are  more  modem  and  just  than  those  con- 
tained in  McCAsaAM's  antiquated  biU. 

"The  Asian  quota  is  too  low."  said  Reban. 
"Conununlst  propaganda  will  make  good  use 
of  It  against  the  United  States. 

"Congress  and  the  public  did  not  show 
enough  Interest  in  getting  a  more  lenient 
measure  when  It  was  being  debated  by  Con- 
gress," he  said.  "They  didn't  act  strongly 
enough  in  behalf  of  Senator  Lehman's  bill. 

A  more  lenient  Inunlgration  law  also  Is 
favored  by  Rev.  Father  Joseph  P.  Hanulya. 
pastor  of  Holy  Ghost  Greek  Catholic  Car- 
patho-Russion  Church,  2408  West  Four- 
teenth Street. 

"Senator  McCabxan's  bill  will  not  change 
the  present  law."  said  Father  Hanulya.  "If 
this  country  can  help  the  poor  peoples  of 
Europe  and  Asia  it  should  do  so.  Quotas 
should  be  more  equal  and  Asian  peoples 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  European 
I>eoples." 

Other  countries  should  be  permitted  to 
send  more  people  to  fill  England's  unused 
annual  quota,  he  added. 

Rtrs   1920  PUUf 

All  groups  should  have  proportional  rep- 
resentation, not  representation  based  on  the 
1920  United  States  population,  according  to 
Z.  B.  Dybowski.  editor  of  the  Polish  DaUy 
News. 

"It  Is  very  unfair  that  middle  European 
eountrles  cannot  take  advantage  of  Eng- 
land's iinused  quota,"  he  said.  "Senator 
IxHKAM's  proposal  is  much  more  lenient 
and  equitable.    Senator  IIcCasram'!  bill  baa 


some  good  points,  but  they  are  heavUy  out- 
weighed by  the  bad  ones.  We  hope  that 
Pivsldent  Truman  will  immediately  veto  the 
meaiure  and  that  Oongrew  will  reconald«r 

It." 

As  many  people  as  possible  should  be  ad- 
mitted, said  Andrew  Zalota,  president  of  the 
Slovak  Cultural  Gardens.  "The  Asian  fo- 
ples  should  be  treated  aa  fairly  am  otbar  na- 
tional groups,"  he  said. 

The  Europeans  and  Asians  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  better  themaelves  U  they 
have  the  chance,  said  Mr*.  Rose  Fischer,  pres- 
ident of  the  Patronat,  governing  body  of  the 
Czech  Sokol  Hall.  4314  Clark  Avenue.  "These 
people  do  make  fine  and  true  Americans,"  she 
said.  "Those  who  have  been  admitted  ara 
very  thankful  to  be  in  America." 

"Passing  the  McCarran  measure  was  a  bad 
political  move  especially  In  light  of  current 
Italian  elections."  asserted  Rev.  Father  Fer- 
dinand Taniburrl.  pastor  of  Holy  Roeary 
Italian  Catholic  Church. 

"A  more  lenient  bill  with  larger  quotas 
would  have  been  a  definite  blow  to  oom- 
munlsm.  The  McCarran  measure  will  aid 
communism's  spread  among  the  working  peo- 
ple of  Europe." 

crm  CASE  or  italt 

Tt  makes  a  definite  distinction  between 
northern  and  southern  Europe.  Italy's  quota 
of  0,000  U  absolutely  nothing.  luly  la  a 
nation  of  46,000,000  starving  workers. 

"Insi«ad  of  spending  billions  ot  dollars  on 
European  aid.  It  would  be  more  wise  to  pasa 
an  amendment  granting  larger  quotas  to 
allow  more  of  the  starving  workers  to  enter 
this  country  and  contribute  their  skills." 

"Senator  McCabsak's  measure  is  not  sound 
Americanism. "  said  Rabbi  Abba  HUlel  SUver 
of  the  Teuple. 

"The  measure  has  a  racial  discriminatory 
taint  that  we  ought  not  to  tolerate  in  this 
country.  I  deeply  regret  that  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  immigration  law  has  been 
passed  in  this  form." 


Ow  Gcacroas  Ho«s« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  10. 1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
editorial  entitled  "Oiir  Generous  House," 
published  in  the  Oregon  Dally  Journal 
of  May  17, 1952,  in  opposition  to  the  joint 
resolution  which  seeks  to  give  the  so- 
called  tidelands  to  the  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edlto-_, 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CUB  QmtnMOvm  Bouse 

The  Hoxise  of  Representatives  was  in  a 
generous  mood  Thursday. 

It  voted  248  to  89  to  give  CalifornU.  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  tSO.OOO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  oil 
land  along  the  Continental  Shelf — oil  land 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  three 
times  is  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
Oregon  Congressmen  went  along  on  this 
giveaway. 

Tlien  the  House,  whUe  It  was  in  the  mood. 
voted  Its  Members  and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  nice  little  tax  reduction — or  a  backdoor 
salary  Increase,  depending  on  how  you  look 
at  It.  This  particular  bill  would  make  it 
I>oaalble  to  charge  off  all  Washington  living 
expenses  to  "business  expense"  on  income 
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tax  ntums.  It  is  estimated  that  thU  Is  the 
equivalent  at  a  S3,XW0  ralae  tar  ttie  brave  iada. 

Nics  going,  boys.  A  good  day's  wofk  aU 
■round. 

We  dont  blams  oil-rich  States  too  much 
for  ttyinc  to  grab  the  rich  marfiiMU  seas  oU 
property — IX  they  can  get  away  with  It.  ntak- 
ing  the  most  ot  ths  States'  right  Issus.  But 
we  do  blame  the  Congrsss  far  falling  for  it. 
at  the  expense  ot  all  the  people  of  the  United 
Btotaa. 

We  don't  bJame  our  Cou^nmmmtn  tar 
wanting  a  raise  or  wanting  a  tax  rsduetkm. 
Who  doesn't?  And  Wsshlngtop— ws  know 
from  sad  experience — Is  aa  expensive  place 
to  live.  We  do  think  it  unseemly,  however, 
for  Members  of  the  House  wiio  have  been 
yaUing  economy  for  others  to  give  thenseelvis 
a  nim  (in  the  form  of  a  tax  cut )  by  Indlrae- 
tton.  And  by  voice  vote,  so  no  oas  can  tell 
how  they  voted.  If  they  rtsserie  a  raise. 
they   ahould   vote   it  openly,   not   by  sul>- 

As  we  say,  the  Bouse  was  In  a  gaDsroas 
mood  Thxirsdsy  generous  with  our  tax 
money  and  oar  nattoaal  oil 


TW  HniMstcr's  Utt«  tf  IW 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


»« 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SATLOR 

or  PDrNsn-vAifiA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1952 

k^lfr.  8ATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
tile  outstanding  preparatory  scbools  In 
the  United  States,  Meiueirtjuig  Acad- 
emy. Is  fortunate  in  having  as  Its  head- 
master. Dr.  Charles  8.  Ttppltts. 

In  the  headmaster's  letter  to  all  old 
Iferoersburg  bogrs.  contained  In  (he 
igMTlng  issue  of  the  Altmmi  Quarterly,  Dr. 
Tlppltts  has  made  certain  comments 
and  analysis  concerning  a  speech  by  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant.  president  oi  Harvard 
University  relative  to  private  and  public 
schools.  According  to  Dr.  Conant  pri- 
vate aehools  should  be  done  away  with. 
Dt.  Conant's  arguments  were  continued 
with  regard  to  colleges  and  universitiea. 

I>r.  Tlppltts'  letter  deaU.  in  part,  with 
this  matter  and  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered not  only  by  the  alumni  of  pri- 
vate schools,  but  private  colleges  and 
universities,  and  every  person  who  is  in- 
terested in  continuing  our  present  educa- 
tional system.  A  portion  of  the  head- 
master's letter  dealing  with  this  subject 
Is  as  follows: 

Ths  presidency  of  HarvaM  has  long  been 
reoogniasd  aa  one  of  tiM  most  distinguished 
educational  posltlona  in  the  entire  world. 
Whenever  the  president  of  Harvard  qieaks 
Ills  words  and  thoughts  ettraet  wide  atten- 
tion, and  justly  so.  A  recent  address  by  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant  has  stirred  much  contro- 
versy. Addressing  a  meeting  of  educators, 
the  president  of  Harvard  launched  a  severe 
attack  on  private  schools  and  the  private- 
school  system.  While  most  ot  his  remarks 
centered  around  the  denominational  private 
school,  he  did  not  exempt  any*part  of  the 
private  or  preparatory  school  system  from  his 
critlalsm.  The  central  part  of  his  argument 
was  that  if  an  Increasing  number  of  boys 
and  girls  went  to  private  schools  rather  than 
to  public  high  schools  it  would  destroy  ths 
dsxnocratlc  unity  of  our  school  system.  Tou 
have  two  systems  sids  by  slds,  which  Is  un- 


desirable. It  wovld  be  wiser,  he  ImpUad.  to 
develop  IOm  pubUc  schools  to  the  point  where 
all  boys  and  girls  at  high-school  age  could 
be  taken  care  of. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  why,  U  all 
education  on  the  secondary  level  should  be 
In    pubUc.    tax-supported    institutions,    the 

same  argument  might  not  apply  to  colleges 
and  universities.  Dr.  Conant  thought  It  was 
desirable  to  go  to  a  public  high  school  be- 
cause tliere  you  associated  with  all  kinds 
of  people.  Why  could  not  the  same  argu- 
ment be  I>rought  forward  In  the  support 
of  State  universities  and  State-supported 
education?  Anyone  reading  his  address 
could  not  help  but  wonder  whether  Dr. 
Conant  realised  he  was  arguing  not  only  for 
the  abolition  of  [rrlvate  secondary  schools 
bat  for  private  universities  like  Harvard, 
Tale.  Prlooeton.  Brown,  MTT.  RPI.  Dart- 
mouth, Amherst,  wnuams.  Duke,  Nortli- 
westem,  Stanford,  Chicago,  Columbia.  Van- 
derbllt,  Tulane,  Haverford,  Colgate,  Kenyon, 
Hamilton,  Allegbeny,  Bowdoln,  Carlton. 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  Lehigh,  Lafayette. 
Washlngtoe  and  Lee,  and  many  similar  col- 
leges and  unlversltlee.  We  could  prepare  a 
similar  list  of  women's  colleges. 

This  Is  a  grave  matter,  and  If  taken  seri- 
ously could  go  a  long  way  toward  under- 
mining one  of  the  most  important  attributes 
of  o\ir  indlvidvallBClc,  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  forget  that  when  public  schools 
were  first  recommended  their  advocates  were 
all  called  Socialists.  The  sjrstem  of  publlo 
schools  and  of  State  universities  for  years 
was  critidasd  as  a  product  at  soclallstio 
state,  and  yet  here  ks  a  president  of  Harvard, 
whose  famous  tostltutlon  has  the  largest 
endowment  In  the  country  because  of  the 
gifts  of  its  alumni  and  friends  who  made  the 
money  they  contributed  under  a  capitalistic 
system  of  private  profit  and  free  enterprise, 
criticising  private  education.  This  is  the 
Amertean  system  and  the  American  way,  and 
if  those  who  direct  the  destinies  of  these 
great  private  educational  institutions  believe 
that  the  state  should  take  over  we  have 
(alien  into  sorry  ways  indeed. 

To  the  argument  that  our  present  system 
ot  private  schools  destroys  democratic  unity 
we  might  reply,  "So  does  the  private  col- 
lege and  private  university."  E(ut  the  fact 
ot  the  matter  Is  that  It  might  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that  the  averacs  high  school  Is  not 
as  democratic  as  the  avsrace  private  pre- 
paratory school.  There  are  many  fine  high 
schools  as  good  as  many  private  schools,  and 
some  are  better  tStan  most,  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  average.  Many  high  achools  Just 
cannot  get  boys  and  girls  ready  for  unlversl- 
iiss  with  high  admtsskm  requirements.  I 
went  to  a  public  high  school  betfore  I  cams 
to  Meroersbiug.  In  that  school  was  a  sscret 
sorority  and  a  fraternity  whose  members  did 
not  associste  with  the  other  boys  and  girls 
any  mors  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
From  what  parents  tell  me.  the  same  thing 
Is  true  in  many  high  schools  today.  There 
are  groups  and  there  are  cliques,  and  many 
youngsters  are  tielng  regarded  as  not  being 
sociably  desirable  because  they  come  from 
what  might  be  called  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks.  Boys  and  girls  are  sometimes  given 
grades  high  enou^  to  get  high-school  di- 
plomas because  their  parents  have  influence. 
Anyone  who  knows  much  about  our  private 
schools  win  have  to  admit  that  In  some  there 
Is  snobbery,  but  If  you  take  the  most  famous 
ones  you  will  probably  find  more  real  democ- 
racy than  exists  in  many  public  schools. 
Certainly  at  Mercersburg  and  many  other 
schools  what  a  boy  does  is  far  more  Impor- 
tant than  who  his  parents  are  and  how  much 
money  they  have. 

But  more  than  that,  parents  have  a  right, 
no  matter  what  church  they  belong  to.  to 
educate  their  children  in  placee  of  their  own 
choosing.  If  this  right  Is  taken  away  we 
shall  no  longer  have  the  America  we  knew. 
These  mothers  and  fathers  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port public  schools  without  complaint.    It 


has  been  one  ot  our  sacred  Amarioan  prin- 
ciples that  men  and  women  should  be  al- 
lowed to  worahlp  as  they  choose.  With  It 
goes  the  fundamental  right  to  place  their 
children  In  denominational  or  other  private 
achools  should  they  choose.  To  the  life  of 
the  country  such  schools  have  oontrlbutad 
much.  Certainly  few  would  desire  to  abolish 
tbs  famous  private  colleges  and  imiversltles 
I  have  mentioned  above.  Every  argument 
for  the  abolition  of  the  private  preparatory 
school  lends  strength  to  the  argximent  of 
those  who  believe  that  ail  education  should 
be  public-tax  supported,  or.  If  you  will,  "so- 
cialistic." There  was  once  a  president  of 
Harvard  who  called  Exeter  "one  of  our  most 
precious  instltutiona."  Why  should  another 
president  of  Harvard  wlah  to  destroy  it? 


Eafles  «  New  T«k  IbU  Uaders  far  Free 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  osacoN 
IN  IBB  SBItATB  OF  THB  mOTBD  8TATBS 

Tuesday.  Jtme  10, 1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Bbocmd  an  article 
entitled  "Exiles  in  New  York  Mold  Lead- 
ers for  Free  China,"  published  in  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

There  being  no  objectioo,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobb, 
as  follows: 

XxiLas  nr  Nbw  Touc  Molb  Ts»ii»b  rtm  Tmim 
Cbzxa 

(By  Mary  Boraaday) 

New  Toax. — Baaed  on  a  confidence  that 
China  someday  will  be  emancipated  from 
Communist  domination,  a  group  of  exiled 
ChlXMse  scholars  is  meeting  regularly  at  the 
China  Institute  here  to  help  build  up  a  res- 
ervoir of  dsmoeratic  Isailerihlp  wiMthy  of 
the  tree  China  of  tomorrow. 

Dr.  LI  Chl-m«i,  president  of  China's  Tslag 
Hua  University,  is  chairman  of  the  group  of 
a  dozen  renowned  Chinese  scholars  who  not 
only  are  blueprinting  urgent  projects  for  a 
UlMTSted  China  but  are  seeing  to  It  that 
Chinese  students  stranded  in  the  United 
States  are  developing  the  necessary  technl- 
eal  skills  to  haadls  such  projects. 

WW  so   BACK  BOKS 

since  the  entrance  ot  Cosnm\inist  China 
Into  the  Korean  war,  few  Chinese  students 
have  returned  to  China  and  a  numbo'  of  stu- 
dents and  professionals  have  fled  to  the 
United  States.  With  the  $10,500,000  appro- 
priated by  the  United  Statee  Oovenunent  In 
aid  now  tapering  off,  many  are  living  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

Becaxise  as  Bdwin  N.  Clark,  president  of  the 
institute,  says,  "just  a  job"  Isnt  the  answer 
eepeclally  for  2.409  highly  trained  profes- 
sicmals  and  intellectuals  among  these  esllea, 
the  institute  has  set  up  a  Free  China  Bduca- 
tion  and  service  program  through  which  It 
assigns  individuals  and  teams  to  research  In- 
BtltQtes.  laboratories,  industries,  graduate 
schools,  and  government  for  research  and 
fmther  training  under  an  mtegratsd  i>laa 
and  centralised  direction. 

BBOAO  scopK  or  SriTST 
"Althou^  it  Is  not  possible  to  totssss  tbe 
end  of  this  period  ot  crisis  and  smsigeacy  m 
China,  this  program  is  gsarsd  to  th* 
when  the  Oommualst  overlords  will  be 
peUed."  says  Dr.  Chlh  Msng.  dlrMstor  ot 
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Chin*  Institute.  "It  Is  designed  to  prorlde 
leaders  who  will  be  prepared  to  relnatat© 
China  In  the  brotherhood  of  free  nations." 

Some  of  the  areas  of  study  Into  which  tho 
Chinese  scholars  will  delve  include :  land  re> 
form,  agriculture  and  food  processing;  Indiis- 
trlal  management;  labor  problems  and  relic- 
tions; communications  and  transportation; 
flood  control  and  soil  conservation;  public 
utilities.  Including  water  supply;  public 
health;  mass  education  for  literacy  and  citi- 
zenship; audio-visual  education  and  the  in- 
stitutions and  techniques  of  democracy." 

The  institute  program  is  not  being  aimed 
at  aid  to  the  Formosa  Government  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Elal-Bbek  both  because  of 
that  government's  lack  of  funds  and  the  po- 
litical turmoil  involved. 

The  institute's  free  China  education  pro- 
gram supplements  a  placement  and  scholar- 
ship service  it  is  operating  for  the  benefit  of 
the  a.997  attending  611  American  colleges 
this  year 

With  the  financial  aid  of  the  National 
Committee  for  a  Free  Asia,  the  Institute  has 
Just  (^>ened  a  Pacific  Coast  branch  adjoin- 
ing the  University  of  California  campus  in 
Berkeley. 


The  Omaflms  IniiiifralioB  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  8ENATK  O?  TBS  UNITED  8TATI3 

Tuesday .  June  10.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix  of  the  Record  certain  communl- 
cations  I  have  received  in  regard  to  im- 
migration iegislation  shortly  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  for  his  consid- 
eration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

TBX  AMEKICAir  COXTMCIL  FOB  JUDAISM, 

May  23.  19S2. 
TbB  Honorable  Hkkbxbt  H.  Lbhmak, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dbab  Sxhator:  I  enclose  herewith  for 
your  information  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to 
President  Truman  by  Henry  A.  Loeb,  treas- 
urer of  tills  organization,  indicating  the 
stand  this  organlzjition  is  taking  in  regard 
to  the  McCarran-Walter  and  Humphrey- 
Lehman  bills. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OntALO  Blamx, 
Publicity  Director. 

Trk  Amzbzcak  ConNcn.  rot  Judaisic, 

New  York.  S.  7. 
The  Honorable  Hakbt  S.  Trumaw, 
President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dxas  Mb.  PaxsiDurr:  In  Mr.  Lesslng 
Rosenwald's  absence  from  the  country,  I  am 
writing  you  in  behalf  of  the  membership  of 
the  American  Coimcil  for  Judaism  and  in 
my  capacity  as  treasurer  of  that  organization. 

We  observe,  with  profoimd  regret,  the  Sen- 
ate defeat  of  the  Humphrey-Lehman  immi- 
gration bill  and  the  Senate  support  for  the 
McCarran-Walter  biU. 

The  American  Council  for  Judaism's  agree- 
ment with  the  Humphrey-Lehman  bill  and 
vigorous  disapproval  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
blU  la  consistent  with  cur  long-standing  en- 
couragement of  United  States  Immigration 
laws  that  avoid  discriminations  based  upon 
race  or  creed — laws  which  facilitate  a  con- 


tinued American  policy  of  offering  refuge  to 
oppressed  people,  based  upon  the  principles 
which  made  America  great. 

Mr.  Roeenwald,  president  of  the  American 
Coimcil.  for  Judaism,  received  national  rec- 
ognition 2  years  ago  for  bis  indefatigable 
efforts  which  contributed  substantially  to 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act. 

Mow  the  McCarran-Walter  bill  threatens 
to  reverse  this  liberal  and  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  the  refugee  problem.  The  McCar- 
ran-Walter bill  will  give  comfort  to  the 
forces  of  conununism  which,  on  a  world  scale, 
hope  to  divide  men  along  the  lines  of  race 
or  creed.  The  Humphrey-Lehman  bill  would 
be  consistent  with  our  Nation's  over-all  pol- 
icy of  supporting  liberal  forces  everywhere, 
regardless  of  race  or  creed,  in  the  common 
effort  of  all  free  men  to  maintain  and  extend 
their  freedom  in  the  face  of  new  forms  of 
totalitarian  aggression. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  do  every- 
thing consistent  with  the  functions  of  your 
high  offlce  to  prevent  the  passage  into  law 
of  the  McCarran-Walter  bill  and  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  some  such  liberal  immigra- 
tion policy  as  tliat  formulated  in  the  Hxmi- 
phrey-Lehman  bill. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HCMBT  A.  LOXB, 

rreorurer. 


The  laeicnsable  Risk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  njJNois 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoto.  I 

include  herewith  an  article  from  Air 
Force  magazine,  June  3,  1952,  issue.  The 
article  supports  the  position  taken  by 
our  colleague,  Hon.  Hekrt  Jackson  of 
Washington,  in  an  address  delivered  In 
the  House  Jime  5,  1952.  The  article 
follows: 

Thx  Ikxxcvsablk  Bias 
(By  John  P.  Looebrock) 

"Soon  a  few  men  in  one  airplane,  flying 
at  sonic  speeds  and  never  seeing  the  ground. 
Will  be  able  to  drop  anywhere  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  a  single  bomb  containing  an 
explosive  power  far  greater  than  the  total 
dropped  during  World  War  n." 

Considering  that  the  AAP  alone  dropped 
mare  than  3.500,000  tons  of  bombs  during 
World  War  n.  the  above  statement  is  stag- 
gering in  its  implications  and  profoundly 
disturbing  as  well.  But  it  was  made  recently 
by  an  eminent  authority  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  At  his  request  it  was 
placed  in  the  record  although  subsequently 
stricken  from  the  published  account  of  the 
hearing.  Assxuredly  it  is  not  the  voice  of  a 
crackpot. 

Not  long  afterward  it  was  reported  in  the 
press  that  the  atomic  tests  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Bniwetok  this  September  were  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  first  United  States 
prototype  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  only 
conceivable  weapon  that  could  approach  a 
destructive  capability  of  the  magnitude  de- 
scribed in  the  opening  paragraph.  The  as- 
sertion has  neither  been  confirmed  nor 
denied. 

At  about  the  same  time,  on  Capitol  Hill, 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  slapped  a 
spending  ceiling  of  $46,000,000,000  on  defense 
spending  for  the  forthcoming  year.  This 
meat-az  approach  to  defense  spending  fol- 


lowed hard  on  the  heels  of  a  Presidential 
slash  in  the  military  budget  that  already 
had  postponed  our  achievement  of  minimum 
security  from  the  1954  date  arrived  at  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  sometime  in 
1956.  The  House  ceiling,  unless  removed  by 
the  Senate,  would  further  postpone  the  time 
at  which  minimum,  and  only  minimum,  se- 
c\irity  could  be  obtained. 

It  all  added  up  to  what  Oen.  Carl  A.  Spaats. 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  called  an  inexctisable  risk. 

To  examine  this  risk  and  its  impUcatiotu 
falls  well  within  the  province  of  this  maga- 
dne.  And  in  the  examination  certain  in- 
escapable conclusions  stand  out  with  star- 
tling clarity. 

Russia,  as  of  now,  may  well  posiSM  atomic 
weapons  In  sufficient  quantity  that  would, 
if  deUvered  upon  this  country,  seriously 
cripple  our  ability  to  strike  back,  wound 
grievously  our  productive  centers  and  inflict 
such  casualties  upon  the  civilian  popula- 
tion that  its  wm  to  resist  would  be  badly 
weakened,  if  not  broken.  And  there  is  a 
mounting  body  of  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  n.  S.  S.  R.,  is  as  near,  or  nearer,  than 
the  United  States  to  the  attainment  of  the 
almost  Infinitely  devastating  hydrogen  bomb. 

Russia  has  the  capabUity  to  deliver  these 
weapons  successfully  against  the  United 
States  in  a  surprise,  one-way  attack. 

If  our  retaliatory  power  were  knocked  out. 
or  seriously  impaired,  we  would  be  virtually 
helpless  against  further  blows,  since  we  have 
no  air  defense  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  the  face  of  the  above  we  are  stretch- 
ing out  our  alr-pow«r  capabUlty.  we  are 
Still  pre{>aring  to  buy  less  rather  than  more 
of  the  defense  we  need  and  to  pay  mora  for 
it. 

Whether  or  not  the  prototype  of  what 
WUllam  Laurence  of  the  New  York  Times 
calls  the  bell  bomb  is  actually  scheduled 
for  detonation  this  fall,  the  PreskteDt  did 
direct  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
begin  work  on  the  hydrogen  bomb  back  In 
1950.  Our  nuclear  sclentisu  and  engineers 
have  been  working  hard — but  not  all  out — 
on  the  project  since  then,  despite  incredible 
nalvetA  in  certain  influential  scientifle 
quarters  sbout  Biissian  H-bomb  capabUlUas 
and  intentions.  It's  a  good  guess  that  we 
are  making  progress  and  are  not  too  far  away 
from  our  H-bomb  goals. 

But.  it  will  be  said.  Russia  was  sbout  4 
years  behind  us  in  exploding  her  first  known 
atomic  weapon.  Isn't  she  probably  }ust  as 
far  or  farther  behind  us  in  the  development 
of  the  Infinitely  more  complex  hydrogen 
bomb? 

The  answer  to  that,  categortcaily.  U.  "It 
ain't  necessarily  so."  Here's  what  Senator 
Bkhn  McMabon,  Democrat.  Connecticut, 
chairauin  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
nuttee.  said  in  February  1950.  shortly  after 
the  President's  directive  to  the  AXC: 

"Let  me  warn,  with  all  the  solemnity  at 
my  command,  that  building  hydrogen  bomba 
does  not  promise  security  for  the  United 
States  *  *  *  Do  not  for  s  moment  over- 
look the  obvious — that  Soviet  Russia  broke 
otir  atomic-bomb  monopoly  sooner  than  we 
expected,  and  she  would  break  any  hydrogen- 
t>omb  monopoly  with  equal  or  greater  speed." 

Senator  McMahon  said  further  in  the  same 
speech.  "Kapitza.  the  great  Soviet  physicist, 
and  Oerman  scientists  Imported  into  Russia 
are  noted  for  their  special  competence  in 
the  technical  problems  relating  to  hydrogen 
weapons.  Densely  populated  American  cities 
are  made  to  order  for  an  explosl^*  that  will 
level  hundreds  of  square  miles.  Commu- 
nism suffered  a  defeat  in  prestige  when  our 
democracy  Completed  the  earliest  atomic 
bombs,  but  this  prestige  defeat  would  be 
more  than  recouped,  assuming  that  Russia 
were  to  complete  hydrogen  bombs  soonest. 
Furthermore,  if  the  Kremlin  believes  that 
It  cannot  outproduce  us  In  ordinary  weap- 
ons •••  Its  logical  strategy  is  to  excel 
In  the  thermcMiuclear  field." 
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are  tmUeattans  that  the  Senator 
hmf  been  a  better  prophet  than  be  re- 
rv«B  though  hs  might  have  erred  oa 
the  iide  al  optimlcm.  (See  Tto»  Atomic  Illu- 
slan.  Air  Force.  January  and  ftbruary  19S3, 
the  Bdltota.)  Pbr  the  "logical  strategy"  to 
which  be  leferied  Is  now  known  to  tie  based 
on  far  nwre  than  eaaaldarattoas  of  prestlg*. 
For  a  long  time  WtMsia  has  posaiMed  the 
working  knowledge  on  which  to  baas  the 
production  of  a  hydrogen  bomtt,  through 
Klaus  Fuciis.  British  nviclear  sdentlat  now 
serving  s  prison  term  for  espionage.  It  is 
known  that  American  and  British  authori- 
tlas  have  been  far  more  concerned  about  the 
amount  of  data  oonoeming  the  hydrogen 
bomb  that  Faehs  passed  on  to  his  Red  mas- 
ters than  about  any  conventional  A-bomb 
data  he  poeMiMd.  l%e  extent  of  the  infor- 
matton  that  Rusata  so  received  was  indicated 
by   the   types    of   directives    Fuchs    received 


There  la  reason  to  believe,  then,  that 
RtMsls  may  be  endeavoring  to  close  the  gap 
that  still  lies  between  her  and  the  United 
States  In  the  nuclear  field  by  concentrating 
her  effort  in  the  thermonuclear  field  while 
we  expend  an  unreasons  ble  portion  of  our 
effort  oa  "baby"  A-bombs  and  atomic  artil- 
It  la  true  thst  uctlcal  A-bombs  have 
It  appMcattons  In  surface  warfare. 
parttcularty  in  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  However,  neither  atomic  artillery 
nor  aSomlc-propelled  twtttleshtps  In  vast 
hvmbata  are  apt  to  satisfy  the  forlorn  hope 
9t  tboaa  nuclear  knights  who  feel  that  mod- 
em war  haa  beoooas  "too  messy"  to  be  waged 
■nrwhere  but  on  the  battJefleid.  Unfor- 
tnnately.  Coaunaalst  aggrcaskxi  Is  a  messy 
piotlcm. 

And  what  better  way  could  Russia  choose 
for  catching  up  with  osT  One  hydrogen 
heaB>  ha*  the  desu  ucUve  power  of  some  100 
eaataallonal  A-wsapoM.  Thus,  the  mstter 
Of  retettve  il»  of  stockpllei  heeooMs  aca- 
demic. Similarly,  the  poseaaston  of  vast 
prod  active  tseUlttas.  hi  Which  we  have  prid- 
M  that  we  can  nevar  be  basted, 
lev  eaMOtlal  as  ttane  goes  on.  glv- 
•n  a  Ktuilan  eapaMtlty  for  protfoclnf  lim- 
ited aasoanta  at  flsakMsable  matartol. 

A  soMd  hint  ttiat  Russia  otiight  l>e  further 
akwg  la  the  thermoaodear  flrtd  than  pre- 
▼loaaly  calculated  Is  found  in  Oeneral 
Bpaata's  testimony  before  the  Johnson  pre- 
paredness subcommittee  in  whleh  he  said: 

"I  think  that  time  is  running  out  as  far 
as  we  are  conesraad.  We  have  been  rather 
lucky  in  our  wlahy-waahy  policy  in  getting 
away  with  it.  We  have  not  faced  the  fact 
that  RuasU  is  acquiring  a  stockpile  of  H- 
and  A-bombs,  nutbVeas  as  they  are.  when 
they  have  that  iCookptle  they  will  uae  It  to 
get  whatever  they  want.  The  due  date  for 
that  you  can  put  anywhstw.  wliether  1054  or 
19M.' 

And  whan  the  Bwsstans  do  go  after  what- 
•rer  they  want  It  appean  that  the  United 
States  will  have  Uttle  with  which  to  stop 
them,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  present  plans 
and  appropriations.  Our  air  defense  at  the 
moment  Is  pitifully  weak,  wa  are  turning 
out  all-weather  flghtars  in  driblets,  our  radar 
warning  system  is  far  from  complete,  axid 
our  gulded-missile  program,  while  promis- 
ing, is  still  a  long  way  from  the  kind  of  per- 
fection that  will  be  needed. 

Testifying  before  the  same  committee  that 
has  quixzed  Oeneral  Spaatx,  retired  Lt.  Oen. 
Ennis  &  Whitehead  laid  it  on  the  line. 

"I  think."  he  said,  nhat  a  well-planned, 
well -executed  stirprlse  attack  on  the  United 
States  would  suoeesd  beyond  the  fondest 
hopes  of  its  commander.  Such  an  attack 
would  have  to  be  a  one-way  mission  and  the 
commander  ol  eueh  a  foroe  coold  ba  en«. 

tirely  cold-blooded  about  it  and  only  be  in- 
terested in  getting  as  many  bombs  as  possible 
CMD  American  targets." 

But  does  Bneala  bare  the  eapabUltj  for 
such  an  attaokt    All  Indicatlopa  ara  that 


she  does.  She  Is  known  to  possess  the  TU-< 
a  B-60-type  bomber,  in  quantity.  The  TO-4 
ean  hit  any  target  in  the  United  States  from 
bases  in  Btissla  (except,  perhaps,  the  little 
White  House  at  Key  West).  It  would  be 
a  one-way  mission,  of  course,  but  it  Is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  one-way  does  not 
mean  suicidaL  The  crews  could  drop  their 
bombs  and  continue  on  to  internment  In  a 
neutral  country  like  Mexico  or  take  their 
chances  on  parachuting  over  the  United 
States.  (Soviet  aircrews  must  know  that 
prisoners  of  war  of  the  United  States  en- 
joy a  standard  of  living  conaiderably  better 
than  that  of  the  average  Riisalan  comrade.) 
One-way  missions  are  not  unlieard  of.  as 
witnessed  by  the  famous  DooUttle  raid  on 
Tokyo. 

"In  good  weather  and  in  daylight.  In  areas 
where  we  liava  concentrations  of  high-per- 
formance day  interceptors, "  said  Oeneral 
Whitehead,  "we  would  be  lucky  if.  today,  wa 
got  a  quarter  of  the  attadurs.  The  over- 
all averags  would  be  closer  to  10  or  15  per- 
cent. And  at  night,  or  under  instr\unent 
conditions,  the  chances  are  that  96  to  09 
of  every  100  bombers  would  get  through  to 
their  targeu."  His  figures,  of  course,  are 
based  on  the  atate  o<  our  defense  as  of 
July  SI,  1051.  when  he  retired.  They  hava 
since  Improved,  but  not  enough  to  change 
his  figures  by  mors  than  one  or  two  per- 
centage points. 

It  is  easy  to  figure  out  wliat  theee  statis- 
tics might  mean,  although  hardly  encourag- 
ing. Assumed  that  we  had  found  a  miracu- 
lous mettuxi  .of  beefing  up  our  air  defense 
to  the  point  where  we  might  Intercept  liaU 
of  the  attacking  bombers.  Out  of  a  force 
of  300  airplanes  taking  off  from  bases  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  100  could  be  expected  to 
deliver  their  bombs  to  within  one  nautical 
mile  of  100  United  States  targeU.  In  such 
a  surprise  attack,  only  a  doaen  or  so  bomb- 
ers would  be  required  to  knock  out  the  bulk 
of  our  stomic  retaliatory  force.  The  re- 
maining 88  bombers  co\ild  be  assigned  to 
lucrative  popuUtlon  and  IndustrUl  centers. 
We  would  be  whipped  before  we  could  get 
started. 

That  Is  what  people  ars  prone  to  forget 
whan  they  would  have  us  find  refuge  in  the 
comfortable  aasumptlan  that  our  retaliatory 
strength  is  so  great  as  to  make  atomic  war 
unprofitable  for  an  sniseem  Thla  Is  what 
the  rsapacted  newapapsr  pandit.  Walter 
Llppmann.  forgot  when  he  vrrote.  In  Fsbru- 
ary  1992: 

"The  American  capacity  to  strike  hard 
blows  Immediately  and  to  mobiliee  the  full 
military  capacity  of  this  country  has  now 
been  brought  to  a  point  where  any  war  of 
■Mieiliiii  coold  be  anything  but  kmg.  In- 
decisive, and  Infinitely  destructive." 

For  if  our  retaliatory  power  is  our  sole 
deterrent  to  war  and  Is  knocked  out.  vrhat 
then?  That  Is  why  the  Japs  aimed  for  our 
fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Not  because  its  loae 
represented  a  knockout  blow  to  the  United 
States,  but  liecause  it  represented  the  only 
deterrent  force  to  hamper  Japanese  freedom 
of  movement  In  the  Pacific.  Today,  with 
the  Air  Force  as  our  first  line  of  defense, 
the  atomic  retaliatory  striking  forces  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Conunand  must  {day  a  ■«»""n^r 
role  in  an  enemy's  thinking. 

The  Air  Foroe  had  no  other  alternative 
but  to  pour  the  lion's  share  of  Its  lean 
budget  into  retaliation  during  the  postwar 
years,  when  Russia's  air  flset  lacked  an  In- 
tercontinental capability  and  we  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  on  the  bomb.  Today,  when  the 
reverse  is  true,  the  air  defense  of  SAO  be- 
comes ftindamental  to  ttM  defense  at  the 
country  at  large. 

Time,  long  considered  to  be  on  oor  aide,  la 
beglnaing  to  run  out.  When  asked  by  Sen- 
ator JOKweoM  how  much  time  we  had  to 
create  the  minimum  laa-group  Air  Foroe 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Oeneral 
Spaata  replied  that  no  one  could  gueee  mh»,% 


went  on  In  Stalln'e  mind.  Instead  of  talk- 
ing about  a  stretchout  and  the  Impoaslblllty 
of  meeting  certain  objectives,  he  said.  "Our 
aircraft  manufacturers  should  be  forced  to 
produce  high  quality  planes  at  the  most 
rapid  rate  they  can  until  our  Air  Faroe  more 
nearly  apfMDxlnuites  that  of  Russia.  I  think 
If  we  start  now  we  may  not  have  any  mora 
than  enough  time." 

Time,  then,  has  become  oinr  most  predoua 
conunodity  and  the  air  power  stretchout. 
baUyhooed  as  an  economy  measure,  is  likely 
to  become  the  greatest  waste  of  ail — ^far 
greater,  for  example,  than  the  investigators 
hsve  been  able  to  turn  up  in  all  their  scrutiny 
of  the  defense  effort.  It  is  now  conceded 
that  the  stretchout  win  not  result  in  econo- 
mies to  the  taxpayer.  General  Spaata  haa 
testified  that  it  is  likely  to  add  as  much  aa 
aa.000.000.000  U  our  total  spending.  It  win 
cost  more  to  build  the  same  number  of  planes 
In  4  years  as  it  would  to  build  them  in  2. 

The  American  public  has  been  fed  many 
plsusible  arguments  to  Justify  both  the  ad- 
ministration's original  stretchout  snd  the 
House  of  Representatives'  subsequent  drag- 
out  of  the  air  power  program.  Among  them 
is  the  contention  that  the  original  produc- 
tion schedules,  set  up  by  the  Air  Fc«-ce  to 
meet  iu  requirements,  were  unrealistic  and 
could  not  possibly  have  been  met.  Part  and 
parcel  of  this  argument  Is  the  claim  that 
numerous  design  changes  have  caused  un- 
warranted delays. 

Neither  of  theee  contentions,  or  perhapa 
excuses  is  a  better  word,  will  wash.  Addl- 
tl<KUd  testimony  before  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  made  this  very  plain. 
The  Witness  was  Lt.  Gen.  K.  B.  Wolfe,  retired. 
former  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Materiel,  who  demolished  both  complaints  In 
short  order. 

With  regard  to  schedules.  Ocnn«l  Wolfe 
testified,  "In  my  opinion  the  sched- 
ules •  •  •  were  realistic.  •  •  •  la 
approximately  March  or  April  of  1951.it  be- 
came apparent  tliat  the  aasumed  conditions 
around  which  we  and  the  industry  had  built 
the  program  would  not  be  met  •  •  • 
the  Industry  told  the  Air  Force  that  they 
vrere  not  getting  delivery  on  ir»»^«Ti^^  tools; 
their  priorties  for  material  were  not  «^*«»«im 
through:  that  the  arrangemenu  for  the  con- 
structions of  new  plants  •  •  •  yg^^  not 
coming  through  as  we  had  originally 
asstmaed." 

On  the  subject  of  design  changea  General 
Wolfe  pointed  out  that  we  had  many  deslsa 
changes  during  World  War  II  and  still  man- 
aged to  prodtice  quite  a  few  airplanes.  As 
he  put  it.  "  •  •  •  thank  Ood.  we  did. 
because  that  gave  us  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment at  all  timea.  •  •  •  The  wocal 
thing  that  we  could  have  happen  to  us 
vronld  be  to  completely  freese  the  program."* 

He  then  pointed  out  that  frozen  designs 
would  not  meet  the  requirement  of  various 
theatcn  of  war  and  would  not  meet  the 
oompatltlon  of  the  enemy  air.  concluding. 
"  •  •  •  I  Just  cant  go  along  with  say- 
ing that  design  changes  one,  held  us  up,  or. 
two,  that  they  can  be  stopped." 

In  this  connection  It  Is  Intereetlng  to  note 
that  the  Inadequacy  of  pre-Worid  War  II 
military  research  and  development  was 
largtiy  reeponslble  for  many  deidgn  changea 
during  that  conflict.  We  just  weren't  "ready 
to  go"  with  suitable  prototypes  at  Pearl 
Harbor  time. 

There  are  collateral  harmful  effects  of  the 
stretch-out,  and  for  the  first  of  these  the  ad- 
mlnlstratioh  will  have  to  pick  up  the  tab. 
For  the  pIMn  fact  is  that  the  stretch-out. 
upon  which  Congress  has  not  yet  voted,  la 
already  in  effect. 

Just  to  naoM  a  few  actions  resulting  from 
the  annooneement  at  the  stretch-out  budget, 
the  FaircliUd  plant  at  Chicago  was  doaed 
before  it  could  open  for  buslnees;  a  Oen- 
aral  Beetrlc  plant  at  Loularllle  now  will 
produoa  home  appllaneea  Instead  of  Jet  en- 
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fine  parts;  20,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum 
originally  scheduled  for  tise  In  the  first  two 
quarters  ol  ttUs  year  were  turned  back  to 
the  Defense  Production  Administration. 
And  there  are  many  other  indications  that 
the  proposed  stretch-out  already  Is  In  effect. 

Perhaps  the  most  stunning  blow  of  all 
to  our  national  defense  postvire  Is  that  the 
sense  of  urgency  has  flown  completely  out 
of  the  window.  After  all.  if  the  President 
doeant  mind  missing  the  Joint  Chiefs'  tar- 
get date  by  a  couple  of  years  why  should 
Congress  balk  at  missing  it  by  a  few  addi- 
tional months? 

But  we  are  stretching  out  far  more  than 
o\ir  production  of  planes.  We  are  stretching 
a  period  of  explosive  tension  which  needs 
only  a  spark  to  set  off  a  third  world  war. 
And  we  are  stretching  out  all  these  things 
at  the  very  time  that  the  enemy  is  not  only 
maintaining   but   increMlng   her   capacity. 


Life  Is  a  Fngeant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OSBOOM 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  BIT.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  portion 
of  a  letf^r  addressed  to  its  clients  by 
the  Pioneer  Service  Co..  of  Eugene.  Oreg., 
entitled  "Life  Is  a  Pageant." 

There 'being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PlONZER  SCRVICX  CO.,  IMC. 

Eugene.  Oreg.,  April  1952. 
Lite  Is  a  Paoiant 

TAXIS,  BAD  WZATHXK  CONSmONS,  THX  HIOH  COST 
or  UTINO,   TBI  XOKSAM   WAS.   FOtJTICB 

To  Clients  of  the  Pioneer  Service  Co. 

GsifTi,un3r:  These  are  five  major  episodes 
in  the  pageant.  Part  of  these  are  virtually 
in  the  past,  but  the  high  cost  of  living,  the 
Korean  war.  and  politics  still  make  us  go 
round  and  round  in  circles.  When  one  reads 
the  morning  papers,  listens  to  our  own  com- 
mentators, and  reads  the  articles  written  by 
our  columnists,  and  listens  to  the  political 
speeches,  pro  and  con,  one  tlilnks.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  mental  institutions  are 
crowded  to  overflowing? 

PAST  AKO  PUSKNT  COmiinONS  AS  THXT  APFBAB 
TO  MX  TODAT 

This  may  be  a  strange  way  to  start  a  let- 
ter, but  one  has  to  start  with  the  funda- 
mental things  that  are  creating  this  dis- 
tiirbance— a  maelstrom  that  whirls  us 
annind  and  around  untu  it  almost  seems 
as  if  we  are  whirling  in  space.  Thank  the 
Lord  for  gravity  that  holds  the  planets  in 
space  and  holds  us  down  to  the  solid  earth. 
We  have  one  other  thing  to  be  thank'ul  for. 
Several  years  ago  I  attended  a  chamber  of 
commerce  meeting  at  which  the  main 
speaker  was  Prank  Branch  Riley,  one  of  o\ir 
noted  lecturers  in  the  Northwest.  When 
he  told  us  that  we  should  be  happiest  when 
things  appear  to  lis  to  be  the  worst,  one 
gentleman  at  the  table  got  up  and  asked 
him  why  he  said  that.  Mr.  Riley  replied, 
"When  things  seem  to  be  at  the  worst,  you 
should  be  happy  because  they  cannot  get 
any  worse." 

THBBB  n  oonro  to  be  moeb  momet  nr 

CIBCtJLATION 

The  Federal  Oovemment  from  here  on  out 
will  be  paying  out  more  money  than  it  has 
been  taking  in.    That  will  mafcea  this  dif- 


ference: it  will  put  more  money  Into  cir- 
culation; and  the  authorities  claim  there 
will  be  no  more  Federal  taxes  this  year  such 
as  we  have  just  gotten  tluough  paying.  The 
military  program  also  la  getting  vinder  way. 
and  at  a  faster  clip,  and  that  will  prime  the 
pump  stlU  more.  It  is  even  claimed  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  has  begun  to  drop. 

BXTSINXSS   WILL   PICK   UP   THIS   BPEINO   AND 
STTMMn 

Over  here,  west  of  the  Cascades,  where  the 
lumber  industry  Is  the  big  thing,  some  of  the 
mills  are  beginning  to  operate  better  because 
they  are  beginning  to  get  logs  down  from  the 
mountains:  and  as  the  spring  weather  ad- 
vances logging  can  resume  its  full  momen- 
tum. Logging  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
all  of  which  are  more  or  less  in  otir  trade 
area.  Sickness  and  the  deep  snow  in  the 
mountains  have  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
country  in  general,  and  especially  to  Ne- 
Tada.  Utah,  parts  of  Idaho,  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains of  eastern  Oregon,  the  Cascades,  and 
the  coast  range.  Where  lumbering  thrives 
and  where  the  cattle  Indxistry  has  taken  a 
hard  beating  in  the  past,  the  prospect  is 
now  bright. 

At  the  time  these  improved  conditions  are 
gaining  momentum,  the  Government  has  re- 
leased more  steel,  copper,  and  other  metals 
to  the  building  and  other  construction  in- 
dustries, the  automobile  industry,  and  the 
manufactiirers  of  electrical  appliances.  This 
wUl  soon  put  all  labor  to  work  again.  With 
prices  remaining  quite  firm  and  an  abun- 
dance of  crops  (to  which  the  weather  this 
winter  has  been  a  godsend),  and  the  general 
public  working,  with  plenty  of  everything 
they  need  to  buy  (now  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  materials  to  make  them),  how  can  anyone 
fail  to  be  optimistic — even  in  an  election 
year,  with  the  presidential  campaign  and 
election  Just  around  the  comer? 

vow    18    THE   mci    roa    the    BTTSnCKSSMAir    TO 
TAJU  STOCK  or  HIS  BKSOUXCZS 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  pick  up  your 
hand  and  look  every  card  over  carefully.  Be 
sure  that  when  you  make  a  move  you  know 
that  move  is  going  to  be  for  the  betterment 
of  your  business.  Undoubtedly  the  depres- 
sion we  have  Just  gone  through  during  the 
past  several  months  has  left  you  quite  Jittery. 
Now.  as  you  take  stock  of  conditions,  you  wiU 
realize  that  different  departments  of  your 
business  should  be  strengthened.  Whether 
people  call  It  a  depression  or  not,  I  feel  it 
has  been  Just  that,  because  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  this  bad  winter  and  the  storage 
of  money  among  the  white-collared  class,  and 
others  who  have  been  making  only  from  $160 
up  to  $300  a  month,  have  put  an  awful  strain 
on  what  resources  people  had.  Drugs  and 
doctors,  also  cost  money. 

coMramTOM 
Competition  is  the  life  of.  business;  and 
business  is  like  a  river.  If  you  have  ever 
watched  floodwaters  as  they  roll  by,  and 
seen  houses  and  even  livestock  sucked  in. 
you  have  seen  how  the  fit  survive.  TLat  is 
like  the  business  world  today.  If  you  are 
strong  and  capable,  and  use  your  head,  and 
play  the  right  cards,  you  will  stay  on  top. 
If  you  don't,  you  sink. 

CUB  COUNTBT  AS  A  WHOLE  IS  IN  OOOO  SHAPE 

This  United  State* — your  country  and 
mlne^ls  the  greatest  country  on  earth.  To- 
day, according  to  United  States  News  and 
other  trade  Journals  and  newspapers,  from 
statistics  I  have  been  able  to  find,  and  after 
talking  with  a  lot  of  our  leading  bankers,  I 
find  there  is  more  money  on  deposit  today 
than  ever  before.  Almost  all  city  property, 
farms,  and  other  property,  are  in  better  shape 
to  accept  mortgages.  More  new  cars  are  be- 
ing driven  than  for  a  number  of  years  past^ 
If  you  don't  think  so.  look  out  the  door. 
There  are  more  electrical  contrivances  on  the 
market,  such  as  refrtgerators.  washing  ma- 


chines, radios,  and  other  electrical  equip- 
ment. The  farmer  is  in  the  best  shape  flnan- 
claUy  that  he  has  ever  been  in;  and  the  cat- 
tle and  sheep  men  have  had  a  wonderful  8 
or  4  jrears.  (I  can  remember  when  there  was 
mortgage  on  virtually  every  flock  of  sheep 
and  herd  of  cattle  throughout  Oregon  and 
Idaho.)  With  the  demand  for  labor  picking 
up  every  day.  and  the  Government  predict- 
ing that  a  shortage  of  labor  will  bs  felt  defi- 
nitely by  midsummer,  you  can  see  what  the 
businessmen  have  to  look  forward  to. 

PEBSENT-OAT  POINTEB8 

Competition  is  the  life  of  bixsiness.  as 
we  said  before,  a  fact  that  \»  being  demon- 
strated quite  fully  by  our  newspapers  aii4 
otir  broadcasting  stations  tixroughout  the 
coimtry.  Now  is  the  time,  gentlemen,  to 
really  spit  on  yo;ir  hands  and  say,  "Here  Is 
a  Job  to  be  done,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
caught  napping  when  spring  and  summer 
unfold."    Note  these  poinu  carefully: 

1.  Under  no  circumstances  let  this  pact 
depression  we  have  Just  been  tiirough  get 
you  down. 

2.  Whatever  you  do.  let  our  politicians  do 
moet  of  the  politicking. 

8.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  by  watehinf 
your  own  business  and  letting  the  polltidana 
watch  theirs.  Read  tha  papers,  but  dont  let 
somebody  sell  you  a  lot  of  propaganda.  Try 
to  pick  out  the  facts  and  act  upon  them. 

4.  Don't  let  somebody  tell  you  how  to  vote. 
This  is  going  to  be  rather  hard  as  time  goes 
on.  t)ecause  the  State  elections  we  are  hav- 
ing now  will  kwk  like  smaU-town  baseball 
beelde  what  the  big  league  will  present  later. 

You  men  who  have  weathered  the  storm 
thus  far  have  been  able  to  get  a  good  line 
on  your  Inventory — wtiat  you  need,  and  what 
you  dont  need.  A  lot  of  you  have  been  over- 
sold; an.  it  has  been  heartbreaking  to 
finance  your  business  and  keep  up  with  yotar 
personal  accounts  as  well  as  your  insurance 
and  your  taxes.  Those  of  you  who  have 
been  able  to  do  this  have  accomplished  two 
things:  (1)  Tou  have  buUt  up  a  credit  rating 
with  your  wholesale  bouses;  and  (3)  you 
have  shown  your  banker  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  the  loans  you  have  been  compelled 
to  aak  for  from  time  to  time,  Experience, 
gentlemen,  is  the  best  teacher  of  all:  and 
you  get  experience  by  battling  the  elementa, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

CaXBTr  CONTBOLS  AND  WHAT  TRET  MEAN  TO  TOU 

AND   TOX7B   EUStNEEB 

Tou  businessmen,  if  you  have  read  care- 
fully, ought  to  be  able  to  see  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall.  Regulation  W  is  being 
weakened  more  every  day.  As  Government 
controls  go  off,  watch  consumer  credit  pyra- 
mid, as  It  did  before  the  Oovemment  stepped 
in.  The  nstlonal  consumer  debt  at  that 
time  was  virtually  831.000.OCO.000 — and  that's 
not  hay.  Consumer  credit  Is  terribly  hard  on 
the  small  businessman  who  has  to  compete 
with  the  big  business  bouses  and  chain  or- 
ganizations. The  big  organizations  work  not 
Just  on  th  profit  on  the  merchandise  they 
sell,  but  on  the  finances  they  get  on  their 
own  paper  that  they  handle  themselves,  and 
they  are  not  forced  to  go  to  the  banks  as  the 
small -business  man  has  to  do. 


Tke  Omnibiu  lamifratioi  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NKW  TOBJC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'l-EU  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ftsk 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rcc- 
ou>  an  excerpt  from  a  resolution  adopted 
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on  June  1  br  the  third  eoaventkm  of 
the  Pollah-Amerlcan  Oongreas  meeting 
at  Atlantic  Cltar,  N.  J.  This  resolution 
deals  with  pending  immigration  legls- 
jatioo.  and  urges  the  Presideofc  to  veto 
the  MeCarran  bilL 

There  being  no  objeetioa,  the  eseenit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Bbco«b, 
$s  follows: 


Tlie  third  eooventkw  at  the  PoUah-i 
lean  Oongiees  tn  Atlantic  City  urgaa  that 
the  nest  eEeoutlre  board  continues  their  en- 
tfeavcn  for  the  reopening  at  the  gate*  of  tbs 
United  States  to  thrHissnrts  of  Poiee  stiU  re- 
maining in  eEile.  In  ooonection  with  tb» 
pending  legktiatlan  in  the  Cnngrees  of  the 
United  Statea,  which  might  decide  the  fate 
ct  tiM  future  hnmlgratloa  of  Poles  to  this 
country,  the  eonrentloD  recommends  ap- 
pMdliM  to  tbs  Presklsnt  at  the  United  States 
to  veto  the  BCoCarran  bill  which  not  only  pre- 
MTVed  the  preeent.  dieerlmlnatory  quoU  sys- 
Imn  for  countrtea  in  middle-eaetera  Buropsi, 
but  introduces  new  restrictions  and  lifl&lta. 
contrary  to  the  sentiment  and  tradition  of 
Ukt  United  States. 

BScrts  at  Communist  follovecE  la  the  sams 
tflreetloo  ahould  be  rejected  as  Just  a  di- 
versUNOL  Serraote  of  a  foreign  dlotatotshlp 
and  tyranny  do  not  have  the  right  to  sppeal 
lor  freedom  and  the  rights  at 


EXTfaiSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVm  PRICE 


Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTAxxVeo 
Ty£»dm9.  June  10. 1952 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  teiTe 
to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Bxoou.  I 
Include  arttcies  from  the  daily  preas 
whkii  supports  the  position  taken  by 
oar  eoUeagoe.  Hon.  Hsnkt  JacKSoa.  of 
Wadrlngtoa.  tn  an  addree^  detlEered  In 
the  House  June  5,  1953: 
iVtam  the  Uartlcsid  TbBM  of  May  sa  10S3I 
T^oBiAN^  AfosoB  Bvamm  Plan  Bb«  too 


tor  a  start  on  stsam  powar  plants  to  run 
the  propoeed  new  atomic  facUitlas. 

be  epesit  in  tlse  nest  4 


and  otlier  iiienilwrs  at  his  «am« 
Btttss  long  have  eonteadsd  that  atomie  firs- 
power,  beeaiise  ot  tts  greater  tfestruettva  ef- 
ttet,  la  tar  r  hnepnr  than  ecorePtionai  kinds. 
TlMCe  aleo  have  been  wmmlnsB  tliat  Bus* 
sla  oaay  be  oottlng  down  America's  atomlo 
lead    faster    than    anyrae    until    recently 

a  C1,000.000.000  United  Btatee  es- 

project  S0W  well  adraaoed.  Bepre- 

vor  Pbsce,  Democrat,  at  nilnols, 

that  we  have  been  las  In  building 

•toekpUe.    Pbxb  Is  a  oMmbcr  at 


the 

-The  tlu«at  or 

ey  eoBtUUMS  to  prarlde  as  with  a  grim 

tt^.    It  would  bs  laeaeusabls  oeglset  for  tu 

to  fall  to  espasMl  oar  own  prodoctkni." 

The  UoMed  States  already  is  making 
atonle  nespnns  at  asaay  dlSsrent  kinds  tor 
OH  by  aU  or  the  esrrless  tn  taetleal  m  well 
as  lisNttB  wmrtan.  It  Is  espeeted  tlda 
to  test  a  hyerogsa  bomb,  a  supsr- 
eapable— tn  ttaMry.  at  least— of  d»- 
■troylng  a  EMtsopoUs  In  a  flaab. 

irtiMk  tba  Washington  Daily  Kevs  of  June  7* 


WasHmoTSV. — Adroeates  of  "atomic 
power  unlimited"  endorsed  President  Tru- 
man's •4.a00.000X)00  atomie  eEpanakm  pro- 
gram today  tout  suggested  tliat  tt  lent  btg 
enoxigh. 

Senator  Behk  McMahok,  Democrat,  of 
ConnecUcut,  first  to  p!ug  for  "an  atomlo 
Army  and  nn  atomic  Navy  and  an  atomic 
Air  Porce."  said  the  President's  program  -is 
absolutely  ^ital  to  avt  national  eecorlty." 

But  he  caUed  it  a  bare  minimum  program 
vhich  he  said  doee  not  can  tor  'dotog  as 
much  sa  we  can  •  •  •  m  fast  as  we 
can." 

McMabok.  chairman  of  the  Souse-Oenate 
Atomic  Soargy  Committee,  has  urged 
at/\^T>ir  fypiMinw  at  the  rate  of  several  bll- 
|i^p  dollar.)  a  year.  The  Prestdenfs  pro- 
possL  hovcrer.  envisages  aimual  expansion 
spsrwllng  In  **^  hundreds  of  mnuons  only. 
#  •  •  •  • 

Tbe  PNHldent  sakad  Oongress  yesterday 
for  tS.341.(iOOjOOO  to  flnanre  an  wpansion 
program  the  ultimate  cost  of  which,  he  esti- 
mated, wm  be  t4.aoo.000.000.  Mr.  TtUBBan 
eaid  the  expansion  is  needed  to  "maintain 
and  increate  our  leadershlp"  tn  the  atomlo 
crms  race  wHh  Russia. 

Actual  spending  on  the  now  atomis  pwH 
gram  ta  tbe  flseal  year  eSssting  JMy  1  wosOd 
be  only  esSOXJeOXWa.  0«  ttaa*.  ttae  TEnaea- 
•se  TaUey  AathotMy  wooM  wpmA  gW/WO/lOO 


r/-«epreeentatlra      Osbl      T. 

DoBSUss,  vtoe  chairman  of  the  Oongi  smlnnal 
Atomie  Energy  Committee,  eald  Aakerlea  wm 
loee  Ke  lead  in  the  atomic  arms  prodnetloa 
raee  to  RuasU  only  if  Oongress  refoaea  to 
flfipropriate  funds  for  the  Matkn's  atomic 
propam.  The  Morth  Carolina  Democrat 
aaid  the  country  would  never  stand  for  tt  If 
the  laamslers  should  do  this. 


UMrtr,  Aolkorilr,  —i  ftcCcioB 

EZTElfBfON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 


Dl  TBB  SBIATB  OT  TBE  nUITED  STATES 

Thurtday,  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  OXXJMOR.  Mr.  President,  con- 
flicting political  phikwophles  are  the 
basic  cause  of  world  troubles  today.  Un- 
der the  title.  "TibeTty,  Authority,  and 
Religion."  the  Most  Revei«id  Francis  P. 
jTAfuigh  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  dis- 
cusaed  this  basic  cause  of  world  unrest 
at  the  military  memorial  Mass  held  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  on  Sunday,  May  2S, 
1962. 

Hie  Tiews  the  reverend  archbishop 
presents,  depicting  the  conflict  between 
the  two  systems,  one  based  upon  religion, 
the  other  upon  denial  of  God  and  moral 
values,  make  a  distinct  contribution  to 
diacasBlons  on  this  vital  topic  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  Archbishop  Keough  be  printed 
In  the  Appoidix  of  the  Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  otdcred  to  be  printed  in  the  Bwou>« 
as  foUowi: 

Beneath  the  full  glory  of  the  rteen  eon. 
In  the  mMtot  at  the  graves  oC  omr  tiatoio 
lere  thU  Mscy  morning.    We 
to  eondnet  a 


Omlr 

Tl»e  bug*  pUe 

bears  up  the  body  of  l^Hiln  towon  over  tbm 


buiklinfi  of  Moaoow.  Around  this  shrine 
other  men  will  walk.  On  days  such  as  this 
tfa^  wlU  gather  there.  Amid  parades  and 
pomp  and  fanfare,  salvos  of  artiHery  win 
vaah  against  the  sky,  wxaaths  will  be  laid. 
Speeches  will  aebo  in  the  squsre.  But  no 
word  will  be  spoken  of  God-  No  mass  wlU 
be  offered  there;  no  >">"^»  Joined  in  prayer. 
The  contrast  l>etween  these  two  scenes, 
a  nwtlA"*'  memorial  servloe  charged  with 
x«Uglous  §\gnmf^T\rm  and  a  national  memo- 
rial service  bereft  of  all  religion.  Is  not  a 
mere  contrast  of  customa.  It  Is  a  contrast 
ctf  two  pol'tv^  philosophies.  For  w.  reli- 
gion Is  so  basic  to  our  political  life  that  a 
■pcaat  civic  event  is  unthinkable  without  re- 
ligion as  ita  Iieart.  its  central  Hieme.  We 
are  aot  only  a  people  deeply  religious  tn  our 
Individual  Uvm  but  a  people  who  reallne  the 
Absolute  ueneaHj  of  religion  to  preeerve  the 
life  or  the  body  pontic  which  is  America.  W^ 
know  raUgloa  alone  can  solve  the  basic  prol^ 
lem  in  poUtloal  life. 

What  precisely  Is  this  problem  In  poUtleal 
life  wtalcb  we  call  basic?  Perlu^  it  nuiy  be«p 
our  undetstandlng  of  It  if  we  eliminate  the 
problems  on  two  levels  of  political  life  te 
which  xeligion  and  the  church  have  no  dhnset 
Intorest. 

When  we  speak  of  polities  or  potltteal  me 
^iitt±  first  oomes  to  mind  are  the  rtvalrtes  of 
political  parties  within  the  fabric  of  a  com- 
monly aoosptsd  form  of  national   govern- 
ment.   Many  and  diverse  are  the  problene 
that  here  confront  Vba  practical  polttleian 
ftw/i  the  people  and  even  nxore  numerous  and 
varied  the  eolutlons  Which  can  be  offered. 
1'fr\n*     fiscal    policies,    natural    reaouroes, 
fnrfig"  relations — an  give  rise  to  a  bewil- 
dering variety  of  jjartlcular  questions.    With 
moet  of  theee  religion  has  little  or  no  pert. 
Tliia  phase  at  political  life  is  fundamentally 
secular,  not  In  the  sense  of  being  inlmtod 
to  religion,  nor  in  the  sense  that  particular 
EOlut^f"*  are  not  within  the  great  domain 
ol  morality  which  religion  alone  can  sale- 
guard,  but  in  the  sense  that  religion  does 
not  provide  direct  answers'  to  the  burning 
questk>ns  on  tlUs  .level  of  jxilltical  life.    In 
the  woids  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
pofMs.  when  nrit;i>»r  of  two  contending  polit- 
ical parties  offer  ipfps"*  to  tlie  sacred  char- 
acter of  civil  authority  itself  the  church 
must  "hold  herself  apart  from  all  strife  of 
rivalry  and  continue  to  pursue  her  work  for 
the  eomnum  good,  emhradcg  all  In  her  ma- 
ternal love"  (L>eo  •ettt,  Cum  llult^  Decem- 
ber ig.  Igga.  A.  6.  S.  XV.  242). 

The  sccionn   ni<»«"'"g  of  political   life  la 
far  more  profound  than  that  which  signl- 
Am  the  oontentions  of  political  parties.    On 
thta  level  we  have  the  contentions  between 
various  systems  of  goverament — democracy, 
aristocratic  oUgarchy,  nuinarehy.    Tet  here, 
too.  religion  has  no  direct  role  to  play.  What- 
ever form  of  goverxunent  may  best  suit  the 
partleufcar  ecoiMxnlc.  culturai.  axul  hlstortral 
life  of  a  given  people  is  a  purely  civic  ques- 
tion to  which  reUglon  offers  no  answer.    The 
dMnch  has  flourlahad  under  several  forms  of 
government  and  the  attempt  to  aline  her 
with   any  particular   kUKl  has  been  caUed 
by   one  of   the  eupreoM!   pontifla   "an   im- 
moderate abuse  of  religion"  <Leo  XJXL.  8a- 
p*i««tA«<.  christlanae.   January    10.   laoO.   A. 
S.   S.    XXn.   SeS).      Por    ua    Americana   as 
CathoUm  the  democrats  repuhlic  to  vrbleh 
tm  owe  our  complete  and  unwavtflng  al- 
^ffl^nnm  u  a  goQd  government.   Par  us  Csth- 
oHee  aa  Ameitaana  ft  is  tike  best  govsmment. 
But  ^""^—g  an  the  forms  of  government  oon- 
«el«able  religion  wiU  not  decide  whleh  is  the 
better.     That  decision   depends  upon  the 
gentw  at  a  partlnitar  people  In  a  psrtleular 
epyteesMsem    upon  factors  other  than  re- 
Uglon.     "The  Ctsorch  does  not  conetrter  as 
bsr  aSalr  what  form  at  govemmeoit  a  peo- 
ple may  dioose  or  by  whs*  InstltiitlaM  tke 
etvn  govuument  of  nattons  Is  eondoeted. 
Of  the  mffenzxt  types  of  government  there 
le  »»""*  which  ISm  Chur^  does  not  approve^ 
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provided  It  be  not  dertroctlTe  of  religion  or 
of  moral  dlfldpllne"  (Leo  XHZ.  SaptenttM 
C%rl8tlanae,  January  10.  1890,  A.  8.  8.  XTTT, 

890). 

Wliat  ttien  la  tbls  fundamental  problem 
In  poUtical  lUe  to  which  religion  alone  pro- 
Tides  the  anawer? 

Beneath  the  shifting  sands  of  party  ri- 
Talries,  underlying  every  form  of  government 
la  the  profound  principle  ot  national  life, 
the  principle  that  makes  one  nation  of  many 
persona.  This  principle  directs  the  mem- 
bers of  a  particular  civil  society  to  the  piir- 
poee  of  all  civil  society.  It  welds  their  several 
actions  Into  one  activity.  It  Insures  an  or- 
derly surrovmdlng  and  provides  all  the  en- 
Tironmental  conditions  wherein  each  mem- 
ber can  work  out  his  legitimate  material  and 
spiritual  goals.  This  principle  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  imlty.  Without  it  a  nation  is 
either  united  by  brute  force  or  it  is  an 
anarchic  chaoe — no  nation  at  all.  The  prin- 
ciple of  which  we  speak  la  the  principle  of 
authority,  the  right  to  command.  Authority 
is  the  basic  principle  from  which  every  state 
derives  its  unity  and  its  life — and  authority 
cannot  exist  without  religion. 

When  our  Divine  Lord  stood  before  the 
tribimal  of  Pontiiis  Pilate,  He  spoke  a  word 
which  should  ring  in  the  ears  of  every  ruler 
and  every  subject  to  the  end  of  time:  "Thou 
shouldst  have  no  authority  over  Me  were  it 
not  given  thee  from  above."  This  is  the 
truth  that  religion  and  religion  alone  can 
proclaim  and  inculcate  and  defend — all  au- 
thcxity  is  from  Ood.  a  sacred  and  a  holy 
thing. 

Without  this  realization  which  religion  in- 
sures, and  hence  without  religion,  authority 
degenerates  into  t3n'anny.  He  who  will  not 
have  God  for  a  master  must  accept  man  as  a 
master.  Religion  alone  tells  us  that  the  au- 
thority of  civil  society  is  based  upon  the  na- 
tural and  ennobling  subjection  of  the  crea- 
ture to  his  Creator.  When  we  obey  legitimate 
authority  we  obey  God  Himself  who  Is  the 
author  of  civil  society.  We  perform  an  act  of 
religion.  Without  this  realization  which  re- 
ligion gives,  what  motive  is  left  us  for  the 
acceptance  of  authority?  Fear  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state?  But  that  is  slavery  and 
the  reverse  side  of  the  coin  of  slavery  is 
tyranny.  Expediency?  But  expediency,  en- 
lightened self-interest  is  a  weak  motive.  It 
can  rarely  Inspire  the  daily  sacrifice  which 
obedience  to  lawful  authority  entails.  It  can 
never  inspire  the  supreme  sacrifice  which 
those  who  lie  all  around  us  have  made.  The 
history  of  nations  and  reason  Itself  teach  us 
that  where  the  higher  motive  of  reverence  for 
divine  authority  in  the  authority  of  the  state 
falls  only  the  fear  and  terror  inspired  by 
tyranny  can  substitute. 

Withovtt  religion,  authority  tends  to  cor- 
rupt those  who  wield  it.  Absolute  power 
was  never  Intended  for  finite  beings  and 
without  religion,  without  the  realization  of 
a  higher  authority  from  which  all  power 
Is  derived  and  to  which  even  the  rulers  must 
bow,  the  one  who  wields  authority  wields 
absolute,  imlimited  i>ower.  With  what  in- 
finite pfilns  did  not  our  foimding  fathers 
endeavor  to  frame  a  government  In  which  an 
exqtilsitely  adjusted  system  of  checks  and 
balances  should  prevent  any  man  or  small 
group  of  men  from  seizing  this  absolute  vm- 
fettered  power.  Yet  all  these  carefoilly  drawn 
plans  are  utterly  futile,  so  many  scrawls 
on  so  many  scraps  of  paper,  without  the  one 
really  effective  check,  the  one  reaUy  perfect 
balance  which  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  di- 
vine power  over  the  administrators  of  divine 
authority. 

Without  religion,  without  Its  teaching  and 
its  potent  influence,  authority  corrupts  sub- 
ject and  ruler.  The  man  who  bows  to  an- 
other hiunan  being  as  to  a  last  source  of 
authority  degrades  himself  and  loses  his  dig- 
nity as  a  person  created  equal  with  other 
men.  The  man  who  wields  authority  as  if  it 
were  his  absolute  possession  becomes  an  evil 
tyrant  for  it  Is  the  ironic  law  of  the  universe 


that  be  who  begins  to  play  at  being  a  god 
ends  by  being  a  devlL 

If  religion  be  necewary  for  •  true  concept 
of  authority.  It  Is  equally  necessary  for  a  true 
concept  of  the  rights  of  man.  This  truth 
we  find  proclaimed  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence :  "Man  is  endowed  by  his  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rlghte  among  which 
are  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." The  whole  complex  of  these  rights  de- 
pends upon  the  very  notion  of  right  Itself. 
But  what  is  a  right?  Whence  is  it  derived? 
Rights  are  merely  the  Inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  obligations.  8o  a  parent  has  lights 
over  a  child  beca\iae  the  child  has  obliga- 
tions toward  its  parents.  A  depositor  baa 
rights  against  a  bank  because  the  bank  ha* 
obligations  to  the  depositor.  Wherever 
rights  are  fo\md.  obligations  or  duties  will 
be  found.  Rights  are  derived  from  duties. 
Whence  then  are  the  rights  which  we  call 
inalienable,  which  no  one  can  take  from 
us?  Like  all  other  rights  they  are  derived 
from  an  obligation,  but  unlike  all  other 
rights,  they  are  Inalienable,  rooted  In  the 
very  depths  of  human  nature,  dependent  for 
their  existence  on  no  man  or  collection  of 
men  or  contingent  fact  other  than  life 
itself.  The  singular  character  of  these  rights 
depends  upon  the  singular  character  of  the 
obligation  that  gives  birth  to  them  and  that 
Is  the  supreme  obligation  to  seek  and  to  find 
God  OUT  Creator.  Because  man  needs  the 
right  to  life  and  liberty  and  the  number  of 
rights  which  are  summed  up  In  the  phrase 
"pursuit  of  happiness"  in  order  to  find  God. 
he  has  those  rights.  Because  his  duty,  his 
obligation  to  come  to  God  is  absolute  and 
Inalienable,  those  rights  are  absolute  and 
inalienable.  Without  religion,  without  Ood, 
these  precious  rights  we  call  our  heritage 
have  no  meaning,  no  inviolability,  no  ab- 
solute character. 

It  is  not  diillcult  to  see  that  there  is  a 
potential  conflict  between  the  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man  and  the  authority  and 
right  of  the  nation.  So  long  as  they  are 
both  fotuded  in  Ood,  so  long  as  they  are 
both  permeated  with  a  spiritual  and  re- 
ligious meaning,  a  balance  will  be  main- 
tained. Authority  will  not  become  tyranny 
because  it  is  a  limited  authority  derived 
from  God.  Liberty  will  not  become  license 
because  it  is  a  liberty  curbed  by  the  end  for 
which  it  exists — the  attainment  of  Ood.  But 
dispense  with  religion.  Forget  God  as  the 
Supreme  Authority  and  the  Supreme  Au- 
thor of  rights.  The  entire  balance  collapses. 
Anarchy  or  tyranny  sweeps  into  the  vacuum. 
The  nation  as  we  conceive  it  ceases  to  exist. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  political  life 
then  is  how  to  conciliate  the  exercise  of 
authority,  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
the  state,  with  the  liberty  and  rights  of 
man,  indispensable  to  his  dignity  as  a  hu- 
man person.  Indispensable  to  the  attainment 
of  his  goal.  Only  religion  which  teaches 
that  all  authority  comes  from  God  can  im- 
plement the  power  of  civil  government  with 
a  motive  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
Only  religion  can  lnc\ilcate  and  defend  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man.  Only  religion 
can  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  ruler  by 
unlimited  power.  Only  religion  can  safe- 
guard liberty  without  destroying  authority. 

Because  we  realize  the  importance  of  this 
bond  between  religion  and  the  body  politic, 
because  we  appreciate  the  religious  founda- 
tion of  our  Nation,  we  are  conducting  a  na- 
tional memorial  service  which  is  religious. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  do  this.  For 
those  whom  we  commemorate  today,  those 
who  gave  their  lives  for  this  Nation  and 
here  sleep  the  long  sleep  of  heroes,  gave  all 
they  had  not  only  for  home  and  family,  not 
only  for  the  soil  they  loved  and  the  way  of 
life  they  believed  in — they  gave  their  lives 
in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  Divine  Authority 
on  the  lips  of  men.  They  gave  their  lives 
for  rights  derived  from  their  Creator.  They 
gave  their  lives  for  a  Nation  built  upon 
religious  foundations. 


Perbape  they  did  not  avert  to  this  v«ry 
frequently.  Perhaps  many  of  them  felt  that 
those  placed  over  them  might  have  actad 
more  wisely,  thought  more  deeply  and  prayed 
more  honestly  to  the  Ood  whoae  authority 
they  wielded.  Perhaps  as  tbey  charged 
across  pock-marked  earth  and  crawled  from 
muddy  foxholes  they  had  little  time  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  high  purpose  behind  the 
screeching  inferno,  the  mixture  of  blood  and 
fear  and  rage  that  U  battle.  And  perhaTS 
before  God  who  reads  the  human  heart  and 
sees  the  wellsprtngs  of  human  motivation, 
that  Is  not  Important.  What  is  Important  Is 
that  they  gave  tbeir  lives  in  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  God  as  Ood  gave  them  to  hear 
His  voice.  What  is  Important  is  that  they 
died  defending  a  Nation  fotinded  upon  the 
religious  conviction  that  only  divine  author- 
ity can  unite  free  men,  a  Nation  founded 
under  Ood.  a  Nation  which  publicly  pro- 
claims Its  trust  Is  in  Ood.  They  spent  their 
lives,  long  or  short,  in  this  belief.  And  so 
their  lives  and  their  deaths  have  a  rellgioiis 
mea'  ing.  Their  lives  and  deaths  were  for 
God. 

We  have  come  here  to  remember  'hem. 
Tet  our  remembrance  can  make  little  differ- 
ence to  them  now.  We  have  come  here  to 
honor  them.  Yet  the  honor  we  pay  them 
cannot  thrill  their  hearts  or  bring  tears  to 
their  eyes.  We  have  come  here  to  proclaim 
our  appreciation,  our  thanks  for  their  sacri- 
fice. Yet  our  paltry  thanks  fall  upon  deaf 
ears.  Why  then  have  we  come?  Perhaps 
we  have  come  to  hear  them  speak  to  us. 
Perhaps  If  we  listen  closely  we  nuiy  hear 
them  say:  "I  am  an  American  soldier.  X 
walked  once  along  the  streets  of  the  cities 
you  call  yours.  I  oome  from  a  little  town 
along  the  Mississippi.  I  come  from  the  woods 
of  Maine.  I  come  from  the  shores  of  Uie 
Great  Lakes.  I  come  from  the  Kast  and 
West,  the  North  and  the  South.  I  belonged 
to  many  races.  I  come  from  mansions  and 
from  cold-water  flats.  I  was  a  lawyer,  a 
doctor,  a  laborer  and  business  executive.  Z 
voltmteered  for  my  country's  service  and  I 
was  drafted.  I  accomplished  many  missions 
and  I  died  on  my  first.  I  died  for  my  coun- 
try. It  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  un- 
derstand the  reasons  why  I  died.  They  are 
many.  I  did  not  know  them  compl  tely  my- 
self until  afftrwards.  Perhaps,  then,  before 
I  died,  I  wovild  have  said  that  I  would  die 
for  the  American  way  of  life,  for  freedom. 
In  a  sense  that  is  true,  but  now  I  see  a  larger 
meaning  in  that  word  'Freedom.'  Now  I 
know  that  as  the  whole  meaning  of  life  Is  to 
find  God,  so  the  whole  meaning  of  a  nation 
is  one  that  permits  a  man  to  fulfill  that  high 
destiny.  Before  I  died  I  had  another  name 
for  that  destiny.  I  called  it  my  God-given 
rights,  my  freedom,  my  dignity  as  a  person. 
But  really,  all  the  time  those  rights  were 
but  another  view  of  my  destiny — ^to  be  with 
God  for  eternity.  That  is  where  my  rights 
and  my  freedom  came  from — Ood  and  His 
plan  for  me.  Because  the  foundations  of  my 
country  were  religious,  I  had  liberty  which 
no  government  could  take  away.  Because 
the  foundations  of  my  country  were  religious 
I  could,  obey  authority  without  cringing  to 
a  mere  man.  Because  the  foundations  of 
my  country  were  religiotis  those  who  exer- 
cised authority  feared  to  exceed  their  rights 
and  infringe  mine.  Because  the  foundations 
of  my  country  were  religious  no  one  could 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  my  eternal  des- 
tiny. This  is  the  kind  of  Nation  I  died  for. 
This  is  why  I  died.  If  you  who  are  left  ever 
forget  the  religiotis  foundations  of  that  Na- 
tion, you  will  have  robbed  my  death  of  all 
significance,  you  will  have  betrayed  me,  you 
will  have  betrayed  yotuvelves,  you  will  have 
betrayed  your  country." 

Five  thovisand  miles  from  here  is  another 
grave,  another  memorial.  It  is  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  a  man,  a  man  who  would  not 
accept  religion  as  the  foundation  of  the 
state,  a  man  who  rejected  God  as  the  author 
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flf  rigtats.  a  naan  who  sought  for  tbe  soure* 
9i  avtbortty  apart  from  Ood.  The  huge  pUa 
of  masonry  that  bears  op  the  body  of  Lenin 
towOTS  over  the  tvildlngs  of  Moaoow.  This 
1b  the  shrloe  of  n  natloo  profi—edly  tereU- 
gkMH.    It  Is  also  the  sbrtne  of  a  aatloo  of 


Am  Fotc*  TVmmi  K.  Falcttcff  at  Mm 
SUIm  lUKlary  AcadMy 


EZTE3f8ION  OP  RBMARKS 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 


»  TBM  BOOai  OP  BBPBSSSMTATIVB 

Tuesday.  June  10,  if  52 

Mr.  HAYS  of  .\rkaiiM«.    llr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarkB  In  the 
RBCOK9. 1  include  the  following  excellent 
address  of  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Pinletter  at 
the  commencement  ezerdsei  at  West 
Point.  June  3. 1M2: 

Oensral  Xrvlog.  dlattagulabad  gMata,  and 
gentleoien  of  the  oorps.  this  |  ear's  gradnat- 
tng  class  of  the  Military  Academy  wUl  carry 
partiealarly  heavy  reeponstblltttes.  But  yoa 
will  have  your  rewanle.  8el<tefn  has  there 
been  such  an  opportunity  for  servlee  to  your 
eountry  as  now.  So.  If  your  tasks  will  be 
baavy.  yov  wUl  have  the  sattstaetlaa  at 
knowing  that  whst  you  ars  doing  Is  an  la- 
dlspenaahle  part  cf  your  ooontry's  eSart  ag 
a  time  at  one  ot  our  greatest  erlasa. 

The  dasaas  that  have  Immedlataly  preeadad 
you  have  paid  a  Uea»y  east;  and  the  oovn- 
try  pays  trllmts  to  their  saerlfkeea.  Let  us 
pray  that  similar  sacrtHoas  will  not  be  caUed 
on  from  you.  But  wbathsr  tbay  are  or  aog, 
you  must  reallaa.  as  I  am  aore  that  yoa  4p. 
that  the  eountry  expects  great  thlngi 
you  in  her  time  of  stress. 

Prom  a  atrletly  caiUtary  point  of  view. : 
taak  wlU  ba  more  dlflcutt  than  that  at  any 
of  foor  predseessors.  Tou  receive  your  com- 
Biaslons  and  take  up  yonr  work  at  a  tlma 
when  the  greateet  arms  rwralntlon  In  hl»- 
tory  Is  in  progress.  Often  in  the  past  there 
have  been  plateaus  in  the  military  art,  times 
wfean  ttie  advaneea  In  weapons  have  been 
piofieertliia  at  a  alow  and  evolutionary  rate. 
But  this  is  no  slow  and  gradual  evolutiOD  in 
which  we  now  are.  This  is  a  time  when  the 
devetopment  in  tlte  striking  power  ot  weap- 
ons and.  correepoodlngly.  the  changes  in 
strategy  and  tactics  are  Jumpii^  torward  by 
mutations,  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  your 
responsibility  to  nee  to  it  that  our  strategy 
and  taetloa  keep  space  with  the  dasling  de- 
velopment of  science  as  applied  to  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons. 

In  your  Irst  yeiirs.  yoa  will  not  be  dealing 
with  the  broader  anieota  of  how  we  art  to 
keep  up  with  this  arms  revolution.  Tou  will 
be  dealing  with  the  weapons  themselves,  and 
that  of  Itaalf  le  no  small  taak.  But  during 
these  early  years  you  will  have  to  be  pre- 
paring yourself  for  the  time  when  you  will 
r~*iimT  the  greater  reeponsibiliUea,  when 
you  will  have  to  make  the  decisions  which 
wUl  determine  whether  or  not  our  military 
thinitin^  is  keeplf^  apace  with  the  incrediltle 
advanoae  in  sdeooe  and  weapons. 

This  will  not  b«!  easy  for  you  to  do.  There 
Is  a  certain  orthodoxy  in  all  professions. 
Daring  thi"H"g  does  not  always  make  a  man 
papular.  But  daring  tulnking  in  a  daring 
age  is  the  only  kind  ot  thinking  that  la 
going  to  do  the  Job. 

How  you  develop  yourselvee  during  the 
first  years  of  service  as  oOcers  will  determine 
whether  you  will  be  good  enough  to  handle 
the  greater  problems  as  you  move  to  Hsld 
grade  and  then  to  general  rank. 


9ot  as  you  leave  West  Point,  your  education 
In  the  broad  senes  will  be  only  beginning. 
An  eduoatloo  has  failed  If  it  has  not  put  into 
the  mind  ot  the  student  the  incontrovertible 
tact  that  be  knows  very  little;  for  a  man  who 
thlnlEs  he  knows  has  eeaeed  to  learn.  What 
a  good  edueatlao,  euch  aa  4  years  at  West 
Point,  must  put  in  a  man's  mind  is  the  im- 
perative and  the  urge  to  go  oo  learning — 
learning  not  Just  the  techniques  of  his  )ob 
but  the  broader  and  thoughtful  things  that 
make  a  man  really  capable  of  the  grand  de- 
cliions.  Tour  education  will  fall  if  it  has  not 
given  you  an  insatiable  urge  to  learn  the 
broad  things  of  this  great  dviUaatlon  of 
oura — what  Is  in  the  great  booka  of  the  past. 
In  the  newspapers  of  today.  In  art  and  music 
and  in  phlloeophlcal  thought.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  many  ot  the  great 
military  leaders  of  World  War  II,  and  It  is  no 
eolncldenoe  that  the  men  who  have  tiad  the 
great  battle  reeorde  are  men  of  deep  Interest 
in  culture.  The  man  who  captured  Cher- 
bourg Is  likely  to  be— in  fact  he  le— devoted 
to  the  great  acta  and  culture  of  the  weet. 

There  may  seem  to  be  no  connectloo  be- 
tween the  two  talsata.  but  I  aesure  you  that 
there  le  and  that  the  great  military  leaders 
of  World  War  n  are  caaa  studies  which  prove 
the  point.  They  prove.  I  think,  that  the 
oommander  who  falls  to  see  why  a  study  cC 
poUtica  Is  indlspenaable  to  a  study  of  war.  or 
why  an  oOoar  should  know  something  about 
the  origin  and  development  and  baalo  as- 
sumptions of  his  own  society  and  of  other 
aodetlee  will  also  fall  to  grasp  the  importance 
of  hie  own  )ob  of  military  leadership. 

It  is  not  enough,  though,  to  drive  on  Juat 
with  yew  InteUeetoal  ednoatton.  Tou  have 
been  told  for  4  years  now.  rightly,  that  you 
must  be  leadera.  And  the  Arst  reciuirenwnt 
for  leadership  la  character.  This  is  again 
aomethlng  that,  though  you  may  have  It  now, 
you  must  llgbt  to  keep  and  build  in  the  years 
to  eome. 

When  I  was  here  reosatly  at  yonr  sssqul- 
oentennlal.  one  of  the  profeaaors — an  Acad- 
emy graduate — told  bm  that  the  toughteat 
|ob  a  graduate  of  the  Academy  bae  to  face  aa 
he  goee  out  m  the  world  Is  the  change  in 
•tandarda  whleh  he  knows.  At  West  Point 
honar  Is  the  prevalent  standard.  If  you  aak 
a  man  a  question  you  are  sure  to  get  the 
truth  in  reply.  Tou  can  count  on  integrity 
of  speech  and  act.  If  a  num  says  he  is  going 
to  do  something,  you  can  be  sure  he  is  going 
to  do  hie  beet  to  do  it.  And  there  are  no  oon- 
cealed  trleks  in  the  relationahlp  of  men  to 
men.  But  this  Is  not,  unfortunately,  the 
way  It  always  Is  in  the  world  you  will  nteet 
when  you  graduate.  It  will  be  bard  to  kaq> 
up  your  standards  in  an  atmoaphere  which 
Is  not  too  sympathetic  to  them. 

I  «»»*e«~»  thle  wiU  IM  the  toughest  prob- 
lem you  will  face.  And.  again,  as  in  the  caee 
of  your  intellectual  education,  the  job  will 
be  to  rasllifi  that  theee  standards  of  honor 
will  have  to  be  fought  for  if  you  are  to  keep 
them.  Foe  standards  are  the  sort  of  thing 
that  go  either  up  or  down.  They  don't  go 
tideways. 

When  I  say  that  during  your  early  years 
of  service  you  will  have  to  be  preparing 
yoiuaelf  for  your  future  taeks  I  am  not 
apeaking  of  what  you  will  have  to  do  If  the 
trsfsdy  at  war  should  came  upon  us.  I  am 
talking  about  the  decisions  of  a  miUtary  kind 
which  are  to  take  tbeir  part  in  the  great  and 
new  foreign  policy  which  this  country  Is  now 
embarked  on. 

tt  Is  important  to  reallae  that  the  miUtary 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy  are  ot  the  wy 
highest  Importance.  And  it  foUowa  frocn 
this  that  if  our  f  craign  policy  la  to  succeed. 
all  parts  of  it  and.  so  far  aa  you  are  con- 
cerned, the  military  part  of  it  must  he  done 
unsually  well  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  peat 
objective.  Let  ua  look  a  moment  at  the  ni^ 
ture  of  thle  foreign  policy  ot  ours  and  at  the 
high  military  content  In  it;  for  you  must 
understand  dearly  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
If  you  are  to  play  jour  part  in  doing  it. 


The  fundamental  purpoae  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  eetabUdi  a  world  in  which  war 
will  not  exist — In  which  war  and  armamenta, 
the  things  without  which  war  is  not  possible, 
are  controlled. 

This  keystone  of  our  foreign  policy,  in  a 
sense,  has  been  foroed  upon  xia.  In  the  paat, 
the  nature  of  armaments  was  such  that  war 
was  a  bearable  Institution.  It  is  true  that 
war  often  was  the  method  whereby  one  na- 
tion blotted  out  another;  and  usually  the 
concentration  on  war  led  to  the  eventual  de- 
struction of  the  victor  as  well  as  the  van- 
quisheo.  But  within  raoent  history — say 
within  tl»e  last  500  years — wars  have  not 
neoissarily  meant  the  dee  true  tlop  of  the  na- 
tions which  participated  in  them.  Indeed, 
aome  XMtiona  have  regarded  war  as  a  ntere 
extension  of  foreign  policy,  and  have  ao 
stated  in  their  writings.  Tiuj  have  said  that 
war  was  the  way  to  aooompliah  their  desUny. 

And  then.  too.  we  psmed  through  a  phase, 
largely  during  the  ookmlal  period  of  the 
great  powers  and  during  the  rule  of  the 
family  dynastlee  In  Burope,  when  war  was  a 
device  for  the  expansion  of  the  power  of  a 
vigorous  nation.  It  is  within  the  memory 
of  all  of  us  that  well-meaning  men  have 
even  spoken  ot  such  a  thing  as  good  wan 
and  bed  wars. 

I  submit  that  all  this  is  no  longer  tenable. 
The  advances  in  science,  and  particularly  the 
advances  during  tlie  period  from  1939  to 
date,  have  been  at  sudi  a  fantastically  rapid 
rate  that  the  great  powers  now  have  weapons 
so  devsatattng  In  taietr  nature  that  it  is 
highly  likely  that  both  sides  will  destroy 
themselves,  or  at  least  the  eesenoe  of  tbdr 
dvllizatlan.  if  they  should  ever  go  into  all- 
out  conflict. 

Necessity,  therefore,  has  made  It  Impera- 
tive that  the  prime  objective  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  be  the  doing  away  of 
the  institution  of  war  as  sucli.  But  more 
than  this,  such  Is  the  wish  of  the  American 
people.  The  American  Nation  was  foxmdad 
and  built  by  peoptle  who  wanted  to  get  away 
from  tyranny  and  from  the  coc«tant  bicker- 
ings of  rival  states  and.  protected  by  the 
peculiarly  happy  geographical  location  of 
this  country,  we  have  been  shle  to  do  eo 
txom  the  birth  of  the  Nation  imtll  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  I — with  the  unhappy 
exception  of  the  Civil  War  anumg  our  own 
people. 

So  that  when  the  United  £M*tee  was  un- 
willingly driven  into  the  two  great  World 
Wars  of  this  century  and  reluctantly  took  up 
the  role  of  world  leadership,  slw  did  so  with 
the  firm  determination  to  creiite  a  world  ot 
peace. 

It  was  a  groat  American  who  insleted  at 
the  end  at  World  War  X  that  tlie  natiooa 
aboald  bind  thasnsslves  togetbor  in  an  inters 
natlmial  organlaatlon  to  see  to  It  that  thta 
dreadful  thing  ahould  not  happen  again.  It 
waa  tinder  American  leadershtp  at  the  et»d 
at  World  War  n  tlms  the  suocesear  to  this 
International  organleatlaQ — again  with  tte 
■ame  high  ideals — waa  set  up. 

Unfcniimately  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  this  problem 
of  peace.  Now  we  are  facing  a  time  when  the 
building  up  of  American  and  free-world  mili- 
tary power  la  an  Indispensable  element  of  our 
policy.  Btit  stin  the  keystone  remains.  It 
te  still  our  prime  purxraee  to  crf«te  that  world 
of  peace  which  we  sought  at  the  end  at 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  TTte  Preddent  of  the 
United  States  has  come  back  to  this  theme 
again  and  again.  Ifot  only  dltd  he  take  the 
leadership  tn  the  fall  of  194H  in  the  great 
attempts  to  control  the  wetipons  of  maa 
destruction,  but,  this  effort  falling,  he  re- 
verted to  it  again  tn  the  fall  ct  1980  and  the 
fall  of  1951;  and  at  this  mom<!nt  representa- 
tives of  the  united  States  are  pudilng  for- 
ward In  the  United  Nations  t<D  carry  out  hla 
Instructions  to  seek  this  high  IdeaL 

Tbla  keystone  policy  of  the  Preaident  and 
of  the  American  people  is  no  fuczy  ideal. 
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There  ia  no  noiueiua  in  It.  There  Is  no 
thinking  that  we  are  going  to  get  a  world  ot 
peace  by  mere  pieces  of  paper  or.  Indeed,  by 
anything  less  than  what  has  been  called  a 
foolproof  enforced  system  of  disarmament  In 
which  no  nation  will  have  the  physical  power 
to  break  the  covenant  controlling  arms. 
And  so  this  country  simultaneously  with  Its 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  Institution  of  war. 
Is  building  up  a  mighty  military  force,  in 
concert  with  our  friends  of  the  free  world, 
to  make  It  clear  to  any  possible  enemy  that 
he  had  better  not  take  our  desire  for  peace 
as  being  any  evidence  of  any  sign  of  weak- 
ness. 

Now  the  theory  back  of  this  military  force 
we  are  building  Is  of  controlling  importance. 
And.  to  come  back  to  my  original  point,  this 
theory  must  be  understood  by  you.  the  fu- 
ture military  leaders  of  America.  If  you  are 
to  do  your  military  Job. 

This  military  force  Is  being  built  on  the 
hope  that  it  will  never  be  iised.  Indeed,  if 
It  has  to  be  used,  it  will  have  proven  to  be 
•  failure.  We  often  hear  the  phrase  "de- 
terrent force."  These  are  cold  words  and 
do  not  represent  the  Intensity  of  the  ideal 
which  is  behind  them.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  Is  to  have  In  being  at  all  times  a  force 
so  strong  and  capable  of  such  Immediate 
application  of  power  that  an  enemy  seeking 
war  would  look  at  It  and  say,  "This  Is  not  a 
good  thing  to  take  on.  It  wUl  hit  us  too 
hard  If  we  take  It  on.  and  we  wouldn't  be 
able  to  destroy  it  anyhow.  I  guess  we  had 
better  not  try  It."  And  back  of  this  force  is 
the  ideal  that  If  we  keep  it  long  enough  and 
steadily  enough,  the  world — even  the  mobt 
unlikely  parts  of  It — will  see  that  there  is  no 
go  In  trying  to  conquer  by  force  and  will 
come  around  to  sanity  and  to  this  enforced 
foolproof  system  of  disarmament  of  which 
the  President  spoke. 

The  idea  of  having  such  a  force  Is,  as  far  as 
X  know,  unique  in  history.  The  nations  In 
the  past  which  believed  that  their  military 
force  should  be  used  as  an  extension  of  their 
foreign  policy — ^whlch  Is  a  euphemistic  way 
of  saying  that  It  was  a  good  thing  to  take 
other  people's  land  and  property  and  lives 
by  force — created  powerful  military  estab- 
lishments and  they  created  them  in  time  of 
peace;  but  they  built  their  forces  for  the 
offense.  They  intended  to  use  their  force 
whenever  they  chose  to  use  It  to  destroy  and 
rob  their  neighbors. 

Peacefully  inclined  peoples — that  Is,  peo- 
ples whose  civilization  has  advanced  to  the 
point  where  they  had  an  understanding  of 
What  was  decent  and  good  in  life — also  bad 
their  armed  torceB.  But  they  built  them 
in  a  half-hearted  way.  They  foresaw  no 
Der  Tag  on  which  these  forces  would  be  used 
for  the  glorification  of  themselves.  They 
therefore  went  about  their  military  business 
with  reluctance  and  Inadequately.  They 
built  forces  not  strong  enough  to  defeat  an 
enemy,  but  merely  forces  which  they  hoped 
would  be  strong  enough  to  buy  time  under 
which  they  could  mobillae. 

The  free  nations  were  able  to  do  this  In 
the  past — or  at  least  to  try  to  do  It — because 
of  the  natiire  of  the  weapons  which  existed 
at  the  time.  The  French,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  and  the  British  with  their 
navy,  did  ipaanage  to  create  forces  which 
were  able  to  hold  the  German  attack  of 
1914  and  to  give  the  French  and  British 
nations,  and  eventually  the  United  States, 
time  to  mobilize  their  superior  industrial 
potential. 

In  1939  this  formula  didn't  work  very 
well.  The  Oemxans  swept  over  all  of  France 
and  were  prevented  from  conquering  Britain 
only  by  a  magnificent  last  ditch  air  battle 
by  the  British.  The  weapons  of  1940  made 
obsolete  this  old  technique  of  building  only 
a  delaying  fcvce  back  of  which  we  would 
mobilize.  The  weapons  of  1952  make  any 
■uch  strategy  the  same  as  national  suicide. 
We  of  the  free  world  therefore  have  built  a 
new  strategic  concept — a  concept  of  the  de- 


terrent force — a  force  which  must  be  con- 
stantly alert,  constantly  ready  to  accept  a 
time  not  of  our  own  choosing  on  wtilch  to 
act;  and  constantly  ready  to  inflict  a  blow 
so  terrible  that  those  who  think  about  it 
will  reach  the  decision  I  have  mentioned 
above — namely,  that  It  would  be  a  very  poor 
idea  to  attack  us. 

Perhaps  these  generalities  may  seem  to  you 
to  be  mere  philosophy,  but  I  have  missed 
my  whole  point  If  I  am  not  making  dear 
that  the  nature  of  this  general  policy  will 
have  the  most  serious  effect  upon  the  plans 
which  you  will  later  be  called  upon  to  make 
in  the  preparation  of  yovir  military  estab- 
lishment and  that  you  cannot  build  a  mili- 
tary establishment  with  wisdom  unless  you 
have  debated  fully  and  have  iinderstood  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  what  you  were 
doing. 

The  nat\ire  of  this  deterrent  force  has 
great  implications  also  in  the  fields  which 
will  not  be  your  responsibility — In  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  areas.  And  here  the  mili- 
tary, political  and  economic  considerations 
are  interdependent. 

As  a  military  matter,  for  example,  if  your 
great  purpose  Is  to  deter  a  possible  enemy 
from  attacking,  it  follows  that  the  state  of 
readiness  of  your  military  force  must  be  on 
an  even  keel.  It  wont  do  any  good  to  have 
a  force  which  Is  good  for  5  years  and  then 
soggy  for  the  next  5;  for  the  time  of  attack — 
by  very  definition — lies  not  with  us  but  with 
those  who  might  attack  us. 

Certain  important  policies  follow  from 
this  need  for  steadily  maintained  deterrent 
power. 

The  first  is  that  we  must  beware  of  great 
changes  in  military  capabilities  caused  by 
new  developments  In  science  and  in  mllitai-y 
art.  It  is  q\ilte  possible  that  a  technique  or 
a  weapon  which  was  good  for,  say.  1954. 
might  have  lost  much  of  its  value  hy  1967 
because  of  the  coming  in  of  some  other  tech- 
nique or  weapon.  And  we  had  better  realize 
that  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  we  who 
will  always  have  that  new  and  better  weapon. 
This  will,  as  you  come  to  make  these  deci- 
sions in  the  future,  force  upon  you  certain 
policies.  One  of  them  is,  I  believe,  that  you 
will  insist  on  the  quality  of  your  Military 
Itetablishment  as  being  more  important  than 
its  quantity. 

.  You  will  meet  with  opposition  on  this 
point.  Tou  will  have  people  who  will  say  to 
you  that  numbers  are  the  important  thing 
and,  in  the  business  of  tanks  and  ships  and 
airplanes,  that  you  miut  freeee  models,  be- 
cause only  by  freezing  models  will  you  get 
mate  of  what  Is  needed.  But  you  may  want 
to  resist  these  pressures.  You  may  feel— 
and  I  think  you  will  be  right  in  doing  so — 
that  it  is  much  more  Important  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  other  fellow  in  the  quality  of 
the  machines  of  war  than  it  Is  to  merely 
pile  up  a  paper  record  of  vast  quantity. 

And  then,  too,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
you  to  be  oblivious  of  the  political  scene.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  you  should  inter- 
vene in  the  political  decisions.  For  there  Is 
a  constitutional  division  of  labor  in  the 
American  system  which  is  based  on  deep  and 
wise  concepts  which  have  prevailed  in  free 
countries  since  the  birth  of  freedom.  But 
I  am  saying  that  for  all  of  the  division  of 
labor  as  between  military,  political  and 
economic  matters,  that  there  must  be  an 
understanding  and  a  breadth  of  comprehen- 
sion by  each  of  the  specialists  as  to  the  roles 
of  the  other.  Ftor  this  is.  after  all.  a  partner- 
ship of  effort  of  America,  and  as  full  an  un- 
derstanding as  possible  by  the  political  men 
Of  the  economic  and  military  considerations 
Is  necessary,  as  it  is  the  other  way  around. 

This  is  a  subtle  point. 

It  means  that  the  military  leader  must 
liave  as  full  an  understanding  as  possible  of 
politics  and  economics  and  of  the  compli- 
cated problems  of  history  and  of  national  as- 
piratl<ms  that  form  a  part  ol  them.   It  means 


also  that  there  must  be  self-denial  by  each 
ot  the  specialists  with  respect  to  the  pri- 
mary responsibilities  of  the  other. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  X 
mean.  It  surely  will  not  be  yo\ir  responsi- 
bility as  future  leaders  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  decide  what  the  fiscal  policies  of  this 
country  shall  be.  It  will  not  be  your  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  the  tax  policy,  the 
Government  bond  policy,  or  the  percentage 
of  the  national  product  that  must  go  into  the 
military  effort  or  into  any  other  effort.  But 
it  is,  I  think,  your  responsibility  to  be  alert 
to  these  things,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  a 
military  one.  It  goes  back  to  this  point 
about  continuity  in  the  striking  power  of 
oxir  force,  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago. 

The  people  of  this  country  will,  I  believe, 
support  the  kind  of  military  force  that  I 
have  been  talking  of,  and  they  will  support 
it  for  a  very  long  time,  provided  toat  they 
believe  that  this  force  is  being  wisely  and 
economically  built  and  is  properly  con- 
structed with  respect  to  the  great  task  which 
it  is  supposed  to  fulfill. 

But  I  think  that  we  might  as  well  face  up 
to  it  that  this  country  Is  by  no  means  con- 
vinced at  the  moment  that  otir  military 
forces  are  being  built  and  managed  with 
proper  efficiency. 

I  think  that  much  of  this  talk  about  waste 
which  has  filled  the  papers  and  the  radio 
waves  Is  exaggerated  and  In  many  Instanosa 
incorrect.  But  I  think  also  that  we  have  a 
partlctilarly  difllctUt  job  in  the  military  serr- 
ices  to  conduct  our  affairs  with  a  deep  re- 
gard for  the  burdens  which  an  establishment 
of  this  size  puts  upon  the  people.  We  in  the 
military  services  have  no  profit  motive  which 
imperatively  drives  us  to  efficient  operation. 
We  t^ve.  Indeed,  if  anything,  an  opposite 
Impulse,  which  Is  to  constantly  seek  greater 
striking  power.  But  here  is  where  great 
wladom  is  going  to  be  required  by  the  f  uttire 
leaders  of  our  Military  btablishment.  You 
will  have  to  persuade  the  people  of  this 
country  that  you  are  conducting  your  affairs 
with  the  very  highest  order  of  eflldency  in 
relation  to  the  dollars  spent  and  in  relation 
to  the  objective  to  be  followed.  This  Is  go- 
ing to  require  management  and  the  most 
difficult  kind  of  leadership.  And  the  stakes 
will  be  very  high.  For  if  you  fall  to  persuade 
the  people  of  the  very  high  order  of  your 
management  and  of  your  planning  the  great 
objective  of  this  deterrent  force  may  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Similarly,  too.  In  the  pollUcal  field.  Mili- 
tary and  poUtlcal  considerations  crlsscroas 
m  a  kind  of  gray  area.  It  is  as  important 
for  you  to  understand  the  problems  In  the 
political  area  as  it  is  for  the  leaders  In  our 
foreign  policy  to  iinderstand  the  facts  of  the 
Military  Kstabllshment  and  what  It  can  do 
and  what  it  cannot  do. 

In  short,  the  military  leaders  of  the  present 
and  of  the  times  to  come  must  be  mtiltlthreat 
people.  They  must  stick  to  their  last — to 
the  mUltary  Job.  Ttiey  must  not  interfere 
with  the  other  fellow's  tiTlneas.  but  they 
mxist  understand  his  buslnen  and  see  to  It 
that  he  understands  theirs.  These  general- 
ities may  sound  easy,  but  they  are  not,  for 
stated  in  other  terms  what  they  mean  is 
that  the  graduates  of  our  great  academies 
are  going  to  have  to  be  the  best  the  country 
can  produce.  They  will  have  to  be  men  at 
the  widest  type  of  culture  and,  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  next  few  years  of  your  work, 
they  will  have  to  be  men  who  are  constantly 
striving  to  prepare  themselves  for  these  great 
responsibilities. 

Soon  ths  Air  Force  will  have  Its  own 
academy.  The  necessary  authorizing  legis- 
lation should,  and  I  believe  wUl.  be  enacted 
In  this  Congress.  The  standards  of  the  new 
academy  will  be  those  of  iU  twu  great  prede- 
eoeesors.  In  preparing  for  our  academy  we 
have  considered  many  innovations;  we  are 
starting  afresh  and  that  is  a  good  time  to 
start  new  things.    The  mere  we  look  mto 
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tbe  standards  at  West  Foint  and  Annapolis 
the  more  we  become  coBTlneed  ttxat  if  we 
could  create  ar  air  academy  and  eoold  pro- 
duce the  results  that  the  two  older  academies 
do,  we  could  ask  no  better. 

Ton  have  had  the  best  preparation  yon 
could  gvt  for  the  duties  ahead  of  you.  I 
wUh  you  the  best  of  luck  and  happiness  In 
your  careers. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  L  ROGERS 

ormss 

Of  TBM  BOUSB  OF  BXPRESXNTATXVX8 
Tuetdaw.  Jnne  19. 19S2 

Iflr.  ROGERS  of  TezM.  Mr.  Speakor, 
oader  unnnlmoiM  consent,  I  inolude  in 
the  RaooKD  an  editorial  published  In 
the  iynarlDo  Dally  News  on  the  mominK 
of  Uaj  n.  1953.  This  to  the  best  article 
that  I  have  seen  on  the  subject,  and  I 
think  the  other  Members  of  Congress 
ahoukl  have  Uie  opportunity  of  knowlnc 
the  trua  facte  about  a  much-mlareiire. 
MDtMllaiw: 

Twc  Ksaa  Oae  Bnx 

Ko  natUmai  Issxm  has  been  eo  baldly  and 
tssBsnlj  misrepreeented  as  the  effort  of  a 
group  oi  oil  8Ute  Bens  tors  to  clarify  the 
authority  ot  the  Vsderal  Power  Commtsslnn 
to  regulate  the  $8,000,000,000  natural  gas  in- 
dustry. 

Whan  Senator  niiswi  8.  Kssa,  ct  Cftla- 
boma.  Introdueed  what  has  come  to  be 
kaovn  as  the  Kerr  gas  bUl,  there  was  lltUe 
Indication  ct  the  storm  that  was  to  follow. 
<M»»ttimi-  laglslatloa  bad  been  in  congresslooal 
boppeis.  and  no  great  hue  and  cry  was  raised. 

But  an  attack  wee  launebed  on  the  gae 
Industry  and  the  legislators  who  ecsigbt  to 
clarify  the  lAace  of  the  FPC  la  regulating 
the  iadtwtry.  which,  for  outright  dlstortlao 
and  deliberate  misstatement  has  seldom 
been  equaled.  The  flgbt  was  led  by  cer- 
tain proiresBlonsI  liberals,  abetted  by  a  group 
ot  mlslnfonned  columnists  and  onmmenta- 
tocB.  and  aided  by  certain  ooal-hauling  rail- 
roads and  barge  lines,  as  well  as  the  United 
Mine  Worfears.  who  feared  the  compatltlOD 
at  pipeline-transported  gas. 

The  attack  on  the  Kerr  blU  was  recently 
dlaeossed  la  a  thoughful  article  Xn  fortune 
magT***"  by  John  Osborne.  He  spoke  of  a 
powerful  and  pernicious  dogma,  dangerous 
to  businees,  dangerous  to  Oovsmment,  dan- 
gerous to  democracy.  The  dogma  asserte 
that  a  regulated  industry  and  the  public 
aie  natural  foes,  that  the  regulators  m\ist 
always  decide  for  one  and  against  the  other. 
The  attack  on  the  Kerr  bill  U  a  page  from 
this  doctrins. 

Senator  Ltwdok  Jatamom.  of  Texas,  is  one 
lawmaksr  wbo  has  caught  the  fuU  blow  of 
this  Uberal  attack,  ■srllsr  in  his  career 
JoHwaoN  was  hl|^  tn  the  ranks  at  congres- 
sional liberals.    OrtMrne  quotee  him  as  say- 


t>h.  yes:  X  was  s  great  feUow  with  the  llb- 
•rals  In  those  days.  •  •  —  But  came 
the  Kerr  biU.  supported  by  Joawaow,  and 
the  coliminists  took  after  him.    Says  be: 

"When  I  am  investigating  mUitary  waste, 
for  instance,  Tm  a  big  man  In  the  ctdumns. 
X*m  a  true  liberal,  a  great  friend  at  the  peo- 
ple. But  wtksn  I  take  a  position  in  line  with 
the  biggeet  Industry  to  my  8tet»— when  X 
take  the  position  the  people  of  my  State 
want  me  to  take— Pm  through  tn  the  col- 
umns. I'm  a  reactionary,  rm  a  aooundrsl 
who  has  sold  out  to  ths  mteresta." 


Tbe  liberal  columnlste  have  insisted  the 
jtassage  at  the  Kerr  bill  would  have  freed  the 
Independent  producer  of  gas  from  Federal 
regulation  and  Uiat,  as  a  result,  the  price  of 
gas  at  the  wellhead  would  hmy  been  increased 
and  the  public  would  have  borne  tbe  tnirden. 
The  fact  Is  the  Independent  producer  at 
natural  gae  has  never  been  under  Federal  reg- 
ulation and.  thsratore.  nelthsr  the  Kerr  bill 
nor  any  other  bill  could  free  him  from  eome* 
thing  that  dldnt  eslst.  ICoreover.  certain  ex- 
perts have  held  that  the  passage  of  the  Kerr 
bill  would  not  have  increased  the  price  but 
would  actually  have  resulted  in  a  more  abun- 
dant supply  at  continuing  low  prices  to  tba 
eonsumer. 

Such  a  imltormly  prejudiced  picture  has 
been  preeculad  that  the  layman  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  understand  the  fundamentals 
of  the  controversy.  For  a  proper  understand- 
ing. It  Is  necessary  to  go  back  into  the  hl*> 
torlcal  background  of  this  legislation. 

Prior  to  1088  there  was  no  Federal  legis- 
lation governing  transportation  of  natural 
gas  In  Interstate  commerce.  State  regulatorj 
bodies  had  Jtirledictlon  over  production  and 
public  utillttes  had  jurisdiction  over  distribu- 
tion to  the  ultimate  consumer.  However,  tbe 
business  of  transporting  gas  between  the  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  States  was  unregu- 
lated. It  was  to  fill  this  gap,  and  this  gap 
alone,  that  the  Natural  Oas  Act  was  pasaed 
in  1038.  and  the  Federal  Power  Commlssioa 
empowered  to  regulate  the  sale  prices  ot  gas 
In  Interstate  eommsroe. 

Tbe  crux  ot  the  entire  legal  and  constitu- 
tional isnie  Is:  Does  the  FPC  also  have  the 
right  to  establish  the  price  tbe  independent 
producer  shall  receive  for  his  gas  when  sold 
in  tbe  field  to  an  interstate  pipeline  and  in 
effect  declare  him  a  public  utility? 

Ttie  Natural  Oas  Act  spedflcally  states  that 
such  act  shall  not  apply  "to  tbe  production 
or  gathering  of  natural  gas."  A  review  at  tbe 
legislative  history  incident  to  passage  of  the 
law  Is  conclusive  that  the  Oongrees  had  abso- 
lutely no  intention  of  putting  gas  production 
or  gathering  by  independent  operators  under 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

For  0  years  after  ths  passage  of  tbe  Natural 
Oas  Act  no  one  in  or  out  of  FPC  claimed 
It  had  been  given  the  power  to  regulate  field 
prices  of  gas  and  the  FPC  repeatedly  dis- 
claimed such  jurisdiction  in  odlcial  orders. 
However,  in  1047.  the  Supreme  Court  used 
certain  language  in  an  opinion  reviewing  an 
FPC  decision  which  has  been  interpreted  by 
some  as  giving  that  body  authority  over  the 
original  field  prices  of  gas.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  uncertainty  among 
the  inuependent  producers  that  baa  threat- 
ened to  curtail  the  supply  at  gas  to  tbe  toter- 
state  transporting  companies  and  made  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  contract  additional 
gas  to  meet  tbe  oonstently  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  consuming  public. 

Shortly  after  tbis  decisloa  was  handed 
down,  ths  FPC.  in  an  attempt  to  dispel  tbe 
oonfusion.  issued  an  order  declaring: 

"The  FPC  Is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  ths  con- 
trol at  prodiictlon  or  gathering  of  natural 
gas  should  remain  a  function  of  the  States 
and  that  the  Natural  Oas  Act  should  not 
provide  for  regulation  of  those  subjecte." 

Despite  this  stetement  of  policy,  which 
It  could  subsequently  alter  at  any  time, 
considerable  confusion  and  uncertainty  re- 
mained, and  it  was  felt  that  Congress  shovild 
correct  the  doubt  and  ambiguity  created  by 
tbe  Siipreme  Court  decision. 

Congressman  Piubt,  of  Tennessee,  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  was  supported  by  tbe 
President  and  tba  Democratic  leadership, 
and  ite  enactment  imanimously  urged  by 
tbe  FPC,  including  its  Chairman  at  tbat 
time,  Leland  Olds.  Zt  was  Mr.  Olds,  now 
with  tbe  Xntsrlcr  Departmant.  v^kose  philos- 
ophy ot  expansion  of  FPC  authority  later 
became  tbe  bible  of  tbe  liberaU  on  this  and 


other  Federal  commissions,    ft  was  Mr.  Olds 

Who  later  led  the  fight  against  tba  Kerr 
Mn.  Tet.  In  1047,  we  find  him  approving 
the  Priest  bill,  which  provided  for  the  eame 
clarlflcatlon  later  embodied  to  the  Kerr 
leglsUtlon.  However,  this  bill  died  in  the 
Xightletb  Congress  before  It  came  up  tat 
consldMatlon. 

In  the  nest  Congress  similar  bins  were 
Introduced  by  Hjuois.  of  Arkansas,  and  Ltlb. 
of  Texas,  and  the  Oklahmna  Legislature 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  Okla- 
homa's two  Senators.  Kxaa  and  Thomas,  to 
Introduce  such  a  bill  in  the  Senate.  This 
was  dons.  The  bill  passed  the  Hoxise  and 
was  submitted  to  President  Truman  to  ob- 
tain his  opinion  at  tbe  legislation.  After 
studying  the  matter  and  recommending  one 
minor  addition,  the  Presldmt  gave  his  ap- 
proval. It  was  then  that  Senator  Kxaa 
brought  up  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  Kerr  bill,  now  ao  maligned  and  branded 
as  a  steal  of  billiona  of  dollars  from  the  pub- 
lic, was  merely  a  rewrite  of  the  Priest  bill, 
which  originally  had  bera  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress with  ai^roval  of  the  FPC.  and  in  Ite 
amended  form  had  been  ajiproved  by  the 
President.  The  Kerr  bill  passed  tbe  Senate 
and  the  Hoiae.  and  then,  with  a  brief  and 
labored  apology  for  his  amaiing  switch,  tbe 
President  vetoed  it. 

Let  this  be  clear.  Tlie  Kerr  bill  created 
no  new  exeo^itions  under  tbe  Natwal  Oas 
Act,  nor  did  it.  in  any  way,  take  from  tbe 
FPC  any  jurisdiction.  All  the  Kerr  bill  was 
designed  to  do.  and  all  that  it  did.  was  to 
clarify  the  law  and  to  resUtte  the  orlgtnal 
intention  of  Oongrees.  making  it  clear  that 
independent  producers  and  gatherers  of  nat- 
ural gas  are  esempted  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  tbe  FPO. 

What  had  happened  during  the  brief 
period  since  tbe  measure  was  Introduced  to 
change  tbe  attitude  of  certain  members  of 
tbe  FPC  and  others  in  Washington  from 
tirging  ite  pessage  to  that  ot  violent  attack 
of  tbe  bill  and  ite  spcmsors? 

Simply  this:  The  liberal  and  Socialist  ele- 
aaente  who  bold  that  the  I'ederal  Bureaus 
e>»**w'<*  ooDtrol  all  sources  o£  energy  see  an 
opporttmlty  to  expand  their  power.  They 
oppoee  any  clarification  of  the  Natiiral  Oas 
Act.  regarding  which  there  should  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  and  set  themselves  against 
the  forces  of  greed  as  represented  by  tbe 
Independent  producers  of  natural  gas. 

Tbe  fact  is  that  xinder  the  prc^per  inter- 
pretation of  the  Natural  Oac  Act  which  the 
Kerr  bill  would  have  continued,  the  average 
retail  price  of  natural  gas  to  residential  and 
commercial  consumers  declined  from  68 
cento  per  thousand  cubic  feet  in  1038  to  60 
cento  In  1047.  At  the  same  time,  coal  m- 
creased  in  prtce  61  ];>ercent  lind  fuel  oil  in- 
creased TO  percent.  This  matter  must  be 
resolved  by  the  passage  of  such  an  amend- 
ment as  proposed  in  the  Kinr  bill  if  inde- 
pendent producers  are  to  continue  their  ex- 
plorations for  new  fields  of  gas.  confident 
that  they  will  be  as  free  to  seU  It  In  inter- 
state conmaeroe  as  vrlthin  their  home  States. 
Only  in  this  way  can  abundant  supplies  con- 
tinue to  be  available  at  reasonable  cost  to 
preeent  and  future  consumtsrs. 

The  controversy  Is  just  one  segment  of 
tbe  attaA  on  btislnees  by  what  Osborne 
eaUs  "the  autbcrltarian  hberals."  It  is  a 
part  of  tbe  campaign  for  Federal  control 
iriMTS  Stete  regulation  should  operate.  It  is 
a  drive  to  deny  tbe  Independent  producers 
of  gas  and  tbetr  royalty  owners  a  fair  price 
in  the  field,  and  tbe  incentive  to  VKpian  for 
new  souross. 

Senator  Kna  at  tbe  moment  Is  engaged  in 
tbe  Democratic  race  for  tbe  preaidentlal 
nomination.  However  you  rank  the  Okla- 
boman  to  this  rsgard.  the  entire  Southwest 
should  support  him.  and  Ltmsom  Jormsosi 
and  other  lei^slatots  In  their  battle  against 
tbe  phony  llberala  wbo  would  turn  over  to 
the   Federal   Power   Commission   authority 
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over  tbe  gathering  of  natural  gas  tbat  tn* 
Oongress  never  Intended  it  to  have. 

We  hope  the  facts  In  this  edlUvlal  wlU 
b*  reprinted  by  newspapers  In  consvuner 
areas  up  north  and  back  east,  where  so 
many  readers  know  only  what  the  misguided 
"liberal"  columnists  have  told  them — that 
the  reactionary  politicians  and  greedy  gas 
producers  are  conspiring  to  rob  the  people 
through  exorbitant  rates. 

This  Is  a  prime  sample  of  the  big  lie. 


Rassk's  Newest  Threat:  A-Bomb 
Supremacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLUNOI8 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  5,  Mr.  Jacksoh  of  Washington, 
addressed  the  House  on  the  urgent  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  our  atomic  suprem- 
acy and  of  holding  Russian  aggression  in 
checlc 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  following 
article  which  substantiates  his  i>osition 
and  lends  it  additional  support.  The  ar- 
ticle is  from  the  June  3.  1952,  issue  of 
Look  magazine: 

Russia's  Nswcst   Tbisat:    A-Boi«b 
Sttpssmact 

(By   Stephen   White) 

Russia  has  an  atom-bomb  stockpile  right 
now  that  Is  beginning  to  match  our  own. 
Bomewhere  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  that 
stockpile  is  BteadUy  growing.  It  is  piling 
up  at  a  rate  that  would  have  been  unthink- 
able even  in  our  own  country  a  few  years 
back.  The  Kremlin  keeps  tabs  on  Its  growth 
with  great  satisfaction. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
Russians  have  achieved,  or  are  about  to 
achieve,  equality  in  numbers  of  bombs. 
They  may  achleTe  that  some  day  soon,  or 
they  may  never  achieve  it.  But  it  does  mean 
a  Russian  threat  to  devastate  the  United 
States  with  A-bombs  in  the  first  few  months 
of  a  war.  After  that.  It  wouldn't  make  much 
difference  tf  the  Russians  had  ran  out  of 
bombs  while  the  United  States  still  had  a 
few  left. 

American  policy  never  has  faced  such  a 
grave  problem.  For  6  years  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  thought  of  the  atom 
bomb  as  their  shield  and  their  weapon.  The 
vast  and  costly  Strategic  Air  Force  was  built 
upon  this  theory.  Foreign  policy  has  been 
dominated  by  this  concept.  Internal  poli- 
cies have  been  dl3t<»ted  by  the  compulsion 
to  keep  this  shield  and  weapon  intact. 

Now,  suddenly,  America  must  face  a  new 
situation.  The  shield  is  crumbling.  The 
weapon  Is  being  turned  against  us. 

Just  as  the  Rvissians  stunned  Americans 
by  revealing  the  MIQ  Jet  plane  and  with  It 
Winning  mastery  of  the  skies  over  the  Yalu, 
•0  they  may  soon  be  in  a  position  to  threaten 
America  with  America's  own  weapon. 

This  Is  not  the  sort  of  thing  tbat  can  be 
announced  one  day  from  the  Pentagon  In  a 
terse  sentence:  "The  Russians  have  matched 
us  in  A-bombe."  For  one  thing,  no  one 
Is  ever  quite  certain  of  the  facts.  The  only 
positive  way  of  knowing  how  many  A-bombs 
the  Russians  have  Is  to  count  them  as  they 
drop. 

Even  the  hints  must  be  guarded.  Atomlo 
ener^  Is  so  wrapped  in  secrecy  that  no  ofB- 


dal  feels  free  to  speak  of  it  except  In  vague 
and  remote  allusions. 

But  the  hlnu  are  there  none  the  less. 
The  uneasiness  of  the  Nation's  atomic  scien- 
tists is  something  that  no  one  who  spends 
time  with  them  can  fall  to  sense.  The  fan- 
tastic sums  used  and  sought  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  are  evidence  enough 
that  we  are  no  longer  walking  alone.  We  are 
In  a  race. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Gordon  E.  Dean,  has  said  as  much, 
and  said  so  In  language  that  is  almost  blunt 
In  comparison  with  the  usual  statements  of 
the  AEC. 

"We  are  in  a  life-and-death  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union."  Gordon  Dean  said.  "It  takes 
money  and  materials  to  stay  in  the  lead, 
but  It  seems  to  me  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for 
ultimate  safety  when  compared  with  the 
dangers  at  falling  behind." 

At  first  glance.  thU  may  seem  like  Just 
another  speech  with  an  appropriations  com- 
mittee in  mind.  But.  from  the  AEC.  it  Is  a 
new  note.  It  was  the  American  lead,  and 
the  American  monopoly,  that  formed  the 
basis  of  AEC  speeches  not  long  ago.  The 
thought  of  falling  behind  is  a  new  one. 

This  reporter  has  asked  blxmt  questions 
about  the  new  state  of  affairs.  He  asked 
them  even  though  he  knew  that  no  respon- 
sible ofBclal  wou'd  give  him  a  direct  answer. 
The  law  forbids  talking  for  the  record. 

But  there  was  one  significant  comment 
each  time.  When  he  described  the  story  he 
planned  to  write,  he  was  invariably  told 
grimly,  "Print  it." 

And  even  the  vague  answers  provided 
something  to  chew  on.  Consider  a  mnark 
by  Prof.  I.  I.  Rabl,  of  Columbia  University. 
Nobel  prize  winner,  a  leader  in  the  Ameri- 
can A-bomb  project  and  a  member  of  the 
general  advisory  conunlttee  to  the  ABC: 

"The  Americans  who  built  the  bomb,"  said 
Dr.  Rabl,  "knew  from  the  outaet  that  the 
American  monopoly  was  good  only  for  a  few 
years,  and  they  said  so.  They  have  been 
proved  correct.  Thsy  are  equally  correct 
when  they  maintain  that  the  Russians  have 
the  scientific  knowledge  and  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  build  bombs. 

"And  it  doesn't  take  a  scientist  to  point 
out  that  a  major  power,  if  it  has  the  raw  ms- 
terials,  is  capable  of  building  any  weapon,  In 
any  quantity,  that  It  thinks  desirable. 

"Now,"  said  Dr.  Rabl,  "all  you  have  to  do 
la  to  decide  whether  you  think  Russia  Is  a 
major  power." 

BvnnMci  ovrnwHSLMOfo 

Dr.  Rabl  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  say 
any.hlng  about  details  of  the  current  state 
of  affairs.  He  cant  talk.  He  knows  too 
much. 

Since  toe  rest  of  us  are  cut  off  from  ac- 
ciirate  information,  we  can  only  fall  back 
upon  a  study  of  the  evidence  available  to  us. 
It  is  overwhelming.  It  leads  to  only  one  con- 
clusion, which  even  the  willfully  blind  must 
see. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

Riissian  progress  in  atomic  energy  Is 
known  to  be  fast.  They  exploded  their  first 
bomb  much  sooner  than  the  experts  expected. 
Afterwards,  it  took  them  less  time  than  it 
took  us  to  test  later  models. 

Every  year  since  1942  has  brought  the 
growing  realization  that  making  an  atom 
bomb  is  not  nearly  so  difflcult  as  was  once 
supposed.  Here  in  America,  achievements 
have  been  ofllclally  annotinced  or  broadly 
hinted  that  were  thought  earlier  to  be  dec- 
ades in  the  future. 

The  early  belief  that  tiranlum  was  a  scarce 
material  has  been  proved  false.  The  AEC  has 
released  enough  Information  to  make  It 
clear  that  uranium  ore  In  workable  concen- 
trations Is  widespread.  No  nation  neea  run 
short. 


The  Runlans  hare  spared  no  effort  to 
catch  up  and  go  ahead.  Atomic  energy  la 
their  No.  I  project.  One  of  their  most  im- 
portant men — a  man  who  may  succeed 
Stalin — is  in  charge.  They  have  literally 
millions  of  men  and  women  working  on 
atomic  energy.  In  the  satellite  countries 
alone  there  are  probably  more  uranium 
miners  than  there  are  miners  of  all  kinds 
In  the  United  States. 

Much  more  can  be  said  at>out  each  of  theee 
bodies  of  fact.  Let  us  take  them  up  in  txu- 
ther  detail,  one  by  one. 

First,  the  speed  of  Russian  progrea*  to 
date:  The  United  States  decided  to  go  all- 
out  for  atomic  energy  In  December  1941. 
The  first  bomb  was  detonated  in  July  1945. 
Interval:  a  Uttle  more  than  3>^  years. 

ATOMIC   TUCrrABLB 

Presumably,  the  Rusalan  all-out  effort  be- 
gan about  January  1949 — u  loon  as  tbs 
country  was  partly  dug  out  from  the  Im- 
mense physical  destruction  of  the  war.  The 
announcement  of  the  first  bomb  came  In 
September  1949  and  the  bomb  itself  had  been 
detonated  perhaps  a  month  earlier.  In- 
terval: a  little  more  than  SV^  yeairs. 

The  United  States  used  essentlaUy  tb* 
same  bomb  against  Japan  and  at  Bikini,  then 
tested  a  new  model  at  Enlwetok  in  April  1948. 
Interval  between  less  than  3  years. 

The  Russians  tested  *^belr  new  model  In 
October  1951.  Interval:  a  Uttle  more  than 
a  year*.    They  were  already  catchirg  up. 

That  speed  has  been  surprising  even  to 
those  who  warned  us  to  beware  of  the  Rus- 
sians. There  was.  for  example.  Prof.  P.  M. 
Blackett.  of  Great  Britain — another  Nobel 
prize  winner  and  the  father  of  "operational 
research"  which  for  the  first  time  intimately 
bound  science  to  war.  Professor  Blackett  has 
never  been  one  to  underestimate  the  Rus- 
sians. Writing  In  1948.  he  predicted  that 
Rtissia  would  detonate  Its  first  bomb  In  1963. 
He  was  wrong  by  four  big  yean. 

At  about  the  time  when  Professor  Blackett 
was  making  his  calculations,  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Universal  Trslnlng. 
under  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  tackled  the  same 
problem.  The  Commission  was  In  favor  of 
UMT:  Its  basis,  if  it  had  any.  was  on  the 
side  of  pointing  up  the  danger.  It  selected 
19S1  as  the  Russian  target  date.  It  was 
wrong  by  2  years. 

And  the  Commission  went  on  to  say  that 
it  would  take  4  years  for  the  Russians  to  get 
their  first  bomb  into  mass  production.  The 
least  we  can  add  is  tbat  3  of  these  4  years 
already  have  passed. 

In  this  connection  (since  speed  Is  a  rela- 
tive thing),  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the 
yearn  from  I94S  to  1949  were  years  in  which 
the  United  States  dragged  lt«  feet.  The  Im- 
mense efforts  the  AEC  is  making  now  (and 
which  the  Russians  presumably  were  mak- 
ing from  1916  on)  could  have  been  made  in 
this  country  the  moment  the  war  ended. 
Instead.  Uttle  was  done.  In  1950.  the  United 
States  had  once  more  to  begin  getting  up 
momentum.  Russia  was  tmder  a  full  head 
of  steam. 

■tTSSIA   OmN'T   OAU.T 

The  plants  that  the  United  States  is  btdld- 
Ing  today  in  Georgia  and  Kentucky  and 
Idaho  and  In  the  Ohio  Valley  could  just  as 
weU  have  been  built  between  l»45  and  1949. 
We  failed  to  build  the  plants  then  because 
we  had  faith  in  our  ability  to  build  a  peace- 
ful world  instead.  Who  believes  that  Rus- 
sia had  the  sanM  faith  and  that  Russia,  too. 
was  dallying? 

The  next  item  of  evidence  lies  In  the  fact 
that  it  Is  a  great  deal  easier  to  make  atom 
bombs  than  anyone  ever  believed.  Strange- 
ly, enough,  this  had  been  true  from  the  out- 
set. Every  dUSculty  had  a  way  of  vanishing 
Just  as  It  began  to  seem  insurmountable. 

The  United  BUtes,  for  example,  beg^n  by 
Investing  huge  siuns  in  each  of  three  meth- 
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ods  for  making  the  uranium  2SS  and  the 
Plutonium  which  are  the  heart  at  the  bomb. 
Ttn  HMOn  for  that  prodigality  was  never  a 
secret.  It  was  then  extremely  doubtful  that 
any  of  the  three  ways  would  work.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  try  them  all. 

They  all  worked. 

■ven  then,  there  was  no  aasiirance  that 
a  bocnb  could  be  manufactured.  Momenta 
before  the  test,  there  were  etill  many  who 
doubted 

The  bomb  exploded. 

MO   DITD  AT  SOKIin 

Just  before  Bikini,  ooe  of  tlM  leading  sel- 
entlsta,  who  like  most  of  the  great  names  at 
tlw  boBb  ptoject.  had  left  It  directly  after 
the  war,  said  grumpily  to  this  reporter  that 
ooe  of  the  Bikini  twmbs  probably  would  be 
a  dud.  which  would  prove  that  "you  can't 
make  these  things  go  without  good  men." 
He  was  as  wrong  as  could  be.  The  Bikini 
bo<nba  exploded  and  bombs  have  been  «x- 
ploding  ever  since— even  without  good  men. 

But  this  Is  history.  In  recent  months,  an 
even  greater  truth  has  become  known.  It  is 
now  no  secret  that  the  United  States  has 
leanMd  to  make  small  atom  bombs  that  can 
be  flown  in  quantity  from  a  carrier.  The 
Navy  already  has  announced  such  plans. 
Maneuvers  carried  out  regularly  by  the  Army 
■Imulwt-t  conditions  under  which  atom 
bombs  are  used  Uctically. 

It  la  clear  that  such  achievements  are  to- 
day run  of  the  mill.  We  can  make  big  bombs 
or  little  ones,  long  or  short,  wide  or  narrow. 
We  can  shoot  them  out  of  a  cannon,  if  we 
ever  want  to.  or  load  them  Into  guided  mis- 
siles, if  we  ever  have  guided  missiles. 

Not  long  ago.  some  of  this  was  feared 
Impoasihie.  and  all  of  It  was  thought  to  be 
years  or  decades  away. 

The  Important  conslderatloo  Is  tbat 
achievements  that  have  been  p»roTed  easy 
here  are  easy  in  Russia  as  well.  The  laws 
of  nature  know  no  geography.  It  is  no  hard- 
er to  make  a  small  bomb  In  the  Urals  than 
In  the  Rockies. 

It  might  hsve  been  consoling  If  we  could 
have  continued  to  believe  that  btiildlng  atom 
bombs  was  so  tricky,  so  dUBcult.  so  exhaust- 
ing that  the  immense  reservoir  of  wealth 
and  brains  in  the  United  States  was  an  abso- 
lute essential.  We  don't  have  that  consola- 
tion. Any  nation  that  oan  build  plenty  of 
moii  can  build  plenty  of  A-bombs.  Ws 
must  face  that  fact. 


_^  or  QBAJfXuas 

Ot  eourse,  you  need  uranium.  For  a  loof 
time  It  was  believed  that  uranium  was  so 
searee  that  the  limitations  of  the  ore  sup- 
ply ItaeU  would  lUnlt  the  production  of 
bombs.  We  were  complacent  tMcauaa  we 
thot^t  it  was  at  least  possible  that  the 
Belgian  Congo— open  to  us.  closed  to  the 
RiMslana — was  tba  only  major  sosiroe  of 
supply. 

That  complacency  too  has  Tanlshed.  Ura- 
nium has  been  dlfioovered.  in  greater  or 
smaller  quantities,  whsrercr  we  have  looked. 
The  Colorado  plateau  Is  full  of  It.  The  AEC 
already  has  been  able  to  announce  that, 
even  if  cut  off  from  foreign  sources,  the 
American  program— the  huge,  expanded  pro- 
gram— could  carry  on  from  domestic  soxn^es. 
At  a  high  price,  it  la  true,  but  who  U  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  price  wUl  make  any 

difference? 

It  Is  now  conceded  that  Russis  contains, 
as  America  does,  enough  uranium  ore  to 
make  the  matter  of  tupply  a  smaU  problem. 
It  may  be  low-grade  tiranlum.  but  the  Rus- 
sians need  only  to  enslave  a  few  more  hun- 
dred thousands  of  satellite  people  or  arrest 
a  few  more  hundred  thousand  political  of- 
fenders to  make  up  the  difference. 

And  this  leads  directly  to  an  additional 
body  of  evidence. 

The  will  to  build  an  atom  bomb  Is  an 
Important  part  ot  the  picture.  The  Ocrmana, 


for  example,  tried  to  bnUd  one  and  failed. 
But  when  the  nature  of  their  attempt  Is 
studied,  the  reason  for  their  failure  becomes 
dear.  The  Germans  never  put  their  full 
strength  Into  the  effort.  The  atom  work  they 
did — and  tt  was  good  work — was  done  with 
their  left  hand.  Their  right  was  working  on 
pilotless  aircraft  and  guided  missies,  both 
of  which  they  produced  in  quantity  before 
the  war  ended. 

The  Germans  held  back  because  they  were 
afraid  the  task  was  impossible,  and  their  re- 
sotirces  dtdnt  stretch  to  include  the  im- 
possible. Ours  did.  The  Russians  never  have 
had  that  problem.  We  didn't  teM  them  an 
atom  bomb  was  practical — we  didn't  have  to. 
Hiroshima  showed  them.  Once  they  knew  it 
oould  be  done,  they  put  their  backs  into 
doing  it. 

We  hsve  no  oAclal  indications  of  how  large 
an  atomic-energy  effort  Is  being  made  with- 
in Russia.  We  know  that  Lavrenti  B?ria  is 
ninnlng  the  show.  Berla  is  a  big  man  in 
Russia.  He  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  from 
among  whom  Stalin's  successor  may  be 
choeen  when  Stahn  dies.  He  Is  head  of  the 
secret  poUce.  Anjrthlng  he  runs  has  first 
priority. 

And  we  know  that.  In  East  Germany  alone, 
about  300,000  men  and  women  are  slaving  In 
uranlxim  mines.  This  can  be.  at  most,  a 
trifling  proportion  of  the  total  Russian  effort. 

All  this  shapes  up  Into  a  grim  picture.  It 
Is  tempting  to  look  for  a  pleasanter  con- 
clusion; to  say.  for  example:  "No  matter.  We 
can  always  stay  ahead.  As  many  bombs  as 
they  can  make,  we  can  make  more." 

OM)  soar  or  •acuairr 

This  may  be  true— although  It  should  be 
remembered  that  we  do  not  really  know. 
There  la  every  reaeon  to  believe  that  this 
eoontry  to  now  manufacturing  atom  bombs 
at  a  rate  that  wotild  have  seemed  fantaatlo 
a  few  years  ago.  In  September  1951,  I  wrote 
In  Look  that  this  oountjy  was  making  bombs 
at  the  rate  of  perhiqiM  260  a  year  and  that, 
in  a  year  or  so.  the  rate  might  double  or 
triple.  It  probably  has  doubled  or  better  al- 
ready. New  planu  stlU  on  blueprints  will 
mean  still  more.  It  Is  possible  that  produc- 
tion at  the  rate  of  thousands  a  year  is  within 
reach. 

But  this  Is  an  odd  sort  of  security.  The 
atom  bomb — particularly  the  new  atom 
bomb— Is  so  powerftil  that  it  is  possible  to 
stockpUe  enough  of  them  to  wipe  out  every 
maior  concentration  of  people  or  power  In 
the  enemy  country,  even  counting  misses  and 
losses.  After  that  stockpile  Is  buUt,  extra 
bombs  are  a  luxxiry.  a  luxury,  it  must  be 
granted,  that  most  armies  would  enjoy  hav- 
ing, but  hardly  essential. 

Some  figures  might  help  to  bring  this  out. 
Ilsasured  purely  in  terms  of  explosive  power, 
175  Hiroshima  atom  bombs  are  equivalent  to 
the  entire  American  production  of  conven- 
tional bombs  during  the  entire  course  of 
World  War  IL  Of  course,  explosive  power  is 
not  ths  whole  story,  since,  after  a  certain 
point,  many  small  bombs  might  be  more  ef- 
fective than  a  few  large  ones.  But.  even 
after  taking  this  correction  into  considera- 
tion. Professor  Blackett  has  estimated  that 
the  entire  bomb  load  dropped  on  Germany 
diu-lng  the  war  was  equal  In  effectiveness  to 
no  more  than  400  A-bombs. 

WATCH  AGAINST  STmDlAL 

Consequently,  when  stockpiles  begin  to 
mount  into  many  thouaands,  a  few  Ixiinbs 
one  way  or  the  other  make  Uttle  difference. 
A  lead  ot  100  bombs  was  tremendous  when 
Russia  WM  only  bsylnnlng.  A  lead  of  l.(XX) 
when  Russia  has  its  own  thousands  means 
very  UtUe. 

And  it  mtMt  be  reaUaed  that  RussU  doesnt 
need  as  many  bombs  as  the  United  States 
needs.  Ws  live  In  a  highly  organized  coun- 
try.   Russia  is  generations  behind  in  organ!- 


itlon.    That  to  our  strsngtb.  and  otu- 


A  watch  runs  a  good  deal  better  than  a 
sundial  In  the  garden.  But  two  grains  ot 
sand  in  the  works  will  niln  a  watch;  to  put 
a  sundial  out  of  oommlaskHi.  you  must  take 
an  ax  to  it.  America  to  like  a  watch — a  few 
bombs  at  vvilnerabie  spots  could  create  diaos. 
Rxisaia  is  a  siindial — not  nearly  as  efficient 
as  we  are.  and  not  nearly  as  vulnerable. 

It  may  be  that  Russia  will  never  match 
thto  country  In  atomic  energy.  But  if  they 
come  close  enough  to  strike  a  killing  blow, 
what  more  do  they  needt  What  more  will 
they  seek? 

If  there  to  any  solace  to  be  found,  tt  lies 
in  another  field.  Delivery  of  the  atom  bomb 
to  still  a  problem.  There  to  little  reason  to 
believe  that  Russia  to  yet  capabto  of  striking 
across  the  oceans  at  thto  country.  Thto  coun- 
try itself  has  learned  bow  difficult  it  would 
be  to  strike  at  Russia,  even  from  Eiu-opean 
bases.  It  to  an  open  secret  that  American 
planes,  by  accident  and  design,  have  probed 
the  Russian  radar  acreen  and  have  discov- 
ered that  fast  Russian  fighter  planes  rise 
into  the  skies  long  before  the  probers  reach 
the  borders  of  Russia. 

But  thto  lag  in  the  technique  of  deUvery 
to  a  breathing  space,  and  nothing  more. 
Work  on  fast,  long-range  bombers  and  on 
guided  missiles  to  being  pressed  in  both  coxu- 
tries,  with  the  United  States  out  in  front  with 
bombers  and  the  Russians,  aided  by  German 
brains,  leading  In  guided  mlssUes. 

MO  OHK  CAM  WIM 

The  time  to  only  a  few  years  off,  at  most, 
when  the  two  countries  will  face  each  other, 
each  capable  of  smashing  the  other  in  a 
matter  of  hours  or  days. 

If  that  time  arrivea.  with  both  countries 
as  hostile  and  dtotrustful  as  they  are  today, 
there  can  be  only  one  outcome:  a  war  In 
which  civilisation  will  perish  and  the  word 
"victor"  will  be  an  even  greater  Irony  than 
it  to  now  after  the  last  war. 

It  to  clear  that  something  must  be  done 
to  avert  the  danger  of  an  atomic  war.  It 
also  to  clear  that  the  best  and  most  earnest 
plan  for  doing  exactly  that — the  Baruch  plan 
that  the  United  States  laid  before  the 
United  Nations — was  a  plan  based  for  the 
most  part  on  misconceptions  and  mistakes. 

They  were  not  mistakes  arising  from  fail- 
ure to  understand  the  problem.  They  were 
not  mistakes  or  misconceptions  at  all.  In 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  that  was  avail- 
able when  the  plan  was  drawn  up.  They 
became  mtoconMptions  and  mtotakes  only 
because  the  advances  of  atomic  sctonce  have 
outstripped  the  Imagination  of  the  scien- 
tists themselves. 

The  Baruch  plan  aasiuned  that  uranium 
was  scarce.    It  to  abundant. 

The  Baruch  plan  assumed  that  atom 
bombs  were  extremely  dUBcult  to  make. 
They  are  relatively  easy  to  make. 

The  Baruch  plan  assumed  that  atom 
bombs  would  be  made  in  relatively  small 
quantities.    They  are  being  made  wholesale. 

The  Baruch  plan  assumed  that  the  peace- 
time uses  of  atomic  energy  would  be  of  such 
major  Importance  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  yield  the  privilege  of  making 
weapons  from  the  atom.  But  the  peacetime 
uses  have  proved  largely  an  lllvialon.  For 
the  most  part,  the  atom  to  useful  only  In 

battle. 

WI  HAVB  MO  MONOPOLY 

The  Baruch  plan  assumed  that  the  United 
States  had  a  monopoly  of  atomic  know-how 
and,  to  some  extent,  oould  lead  the  other 
nations  down  a  favorable  road  by  offering 
to  share  the  monopoly.  But  the  monopoly 
has  long  since  vanished  and  with  It  a  good 
deal  of  America's  bttfgalnlng  power. 

The  Baruch  plan,  ainoere  as  it  was,  be- 
longs to  a  less-informed  era.  Today  w« 
know  that,  while  there  to  danger  at  war  be- 
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tween  the  United  StatM  and  Russia,  there 
Is  no  conceivable  method  of  preventing 
atomic  war.  Control  can  no  longer  be  lim- 
ited to  a  single  area.  A  settlement  of  the 
atomic  problem  alone  la  Impossible;  only  a 
settlement  of  the  entire  problem  will  mean 
security  against  this  most  horrible  of  man's 
weapons. 

How  Is  this  settlement  to  be  reached,  and 
what  form  will  It  take?  No  one  knows.  No 
one  has  given  It  any  thought.  American  for- 
eign policy  has  been  based  on  the  assiimptlon 
that  the  atom  bomb  stands  as  the  American 
answer  to  any  Russian  pressures.  It  never 
has  faced  the  realities  of  a  world  In  which 
the  American  atom  bomb  can  be  answered 
by  the  Riisslan  atom  bomb.  It  Is  based  on 
an  ability  to  hold  Europe,  an  assumption 
which  the  Russian  atom  bombs  makes  non- 
sensical. 

TIMS   IS   SHOKT 

One  thing  Is  certain:  We  are  on  the  edge 
of  a  period  of  extreme  gravity.  In  which  de- 
cisions must  be  made  here  and  abroad  that 
will  determine  the  siuTdval  of  modem  civil- 
ization. And  this  period  will  be  as  short  as 
It  Is  grave.  It  begins  now.  when  we  must 
assume  a  powerfiil  atom  stockpile  In  the 
bands  of  the  Russians.  It  ends  In  a  few 
years,  when  both  Russia  and  the  United 
States  are  confident  of  their  ability  to  deliver 
their  bombs.  In  those  few  years,  means  must 
be  found  of  permitting  the  two  nations  to 
live  at  peace.  If,  at  the  end  of  those  few 
years,  the  means  have  not  been  found,  we 
are  all  destroyed. 


How  Men  and  Women  in  the  AdTertisinf 
Field  Can  Adrance  Good  Will  Tkrooch- 
ont  the  World 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  SHODX  ISLAim 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  10. 1952 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  offer  for  printing  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RzcoRD  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Perle  Mesta.  United  States  Minister  to 
Luxemburg,  at  the  forty-eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  Advertising  Federa- 
tion of  America,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York  City,  on  June  8,  1952. 
The  address  is  entitled  "How  Men  and 
Women  in  the  Advertising  Field  Can  Ad- 
yance  Good  Will  Throughout  the  World." 
This  address  is  on  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance, and  it  expresses  the  American 
policy  with  so  much  common  sense  that 
I  think  it  should  have  a  much  wider 
audience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tou  and  I  have  much  in  common.  Wa 
are,  in  fact.  In  the  same  biislness.  And 
there  Is  nothing  I  like  better  than  "shop" 
talk. 

Consider  for  a  moment.  Tour  Job  Is  to 
advertise  a  certain  product.   So  is  mint. 

Tour  product  may  be— well,  soap,  cigar- 
ettes, a  new  coemetlc. 

Mine  Is  the  United  States. 

A  diplomat  has  many  Jobs.  But  the  flnt 
and  most  important  Is  to  make  friends  for 
his  country,  to  advertise  his  coxintry.  In 
other  words. 

Z  like  my  Job. 


Its  great  appeal  to  me.  I  think  Is  that  It 
has  to  do  with  people.  And  I  like  people. 
AU  kinds  of  people. 

I  like  meeting  people.  I  like  talking  to 
them.  Beet  of  all,  I  like  havmg  them  m  my 
own  home,  around  my  table,  around  my  fire- 
place, havmg  a  good  time. 

This  job  of  mine  has  to  do  with  peoplu. 
That  Is  why  I  like  It. 

The  Lxuemburgera  are  wonderful  people 
I  like  them.  It  gives  me  a  terrific  thrill  to 
hear  them  shout  'Terla"  as  I  go  aroxmd  the 
streets  of  Luxembxirg  City  or  through  the 
beautiful  Luxemburg  countryside. 

They  do,  you  know,  and  they  smile.  Such 
beautiful,  heart-warming  smiles. 

The  Luzemburgers  like  Americans.  One 
of  their  cherished  stories  has  to  do  with 
President  Roosevelt  and  their  beloved  Orand 
Duchess.  The  Orand  Duchess,  you  know, 
was  In  exile  dmlng  World  War  II. 

She  met  President  Roceevelt.  I  wish  you 
could  hear  her  tell  of  that  meeting.  The 
President  listened  to  her  story,  his  eyes 
grave  and  so  understanding.  Then  he  said. 
"Tou  shall  go  home  some  day,  my  child." 

The  Orand  Duchess  says  that  after  that 
she  knew  she  would  go  home — some  day. 
That  her  people  would  again  be  free. 

The  Luxemburgers  love  to  teU  you  that 
itory.  Their  eyes  dim.  Their  voices  choke. 
"You  win  go  home,  my  child."  Those  words 
are  printed  on  their  hearts. 

Luxemburg  Is  Just  a  small  country.  But 
It  Is  an  important  country. 

It  Is,  for  one  thing,  the  seventh  greatest 
steel -producing  country  \n  the  world.  In 
this  Industrial  age  steel  Is  always  Important. 
Today,  In  the  free  world's  struggle  to  mam- 
tam  Its  freedom.  It  Is  all-Important. 

Oeneral  Elsenhower  was  In  Luxemburg 
shortly  after  he  took  over  his  assignment  at 
SHAPE.  The  steel  people  of  Luxemburg  said 
to  him:  "Oeneral,  you  need  steel.  Here  Is 
ours.    It  Is  all  yours." 

Not.  you  note,  Just  a  certain  amount.  Or 
a  certain  percentage  of  their  production — 
all. 

That  Is  the  way  they  are — my  friends  In 
Lxucemburg.  They  are  In  this  fight  on  o\ir 
side — and  with  everything  they  have. 

I  said  that  I  loved  them. 

By  them,  I  mean  my  good  friend,  the 
Orand  Duchess  Charlotte  and  the  Prince 
Consort  Pellx,  her  husband.  I  mean  her  son. 
Prmce  John.  I  mean  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Dupong.  I  mean  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Bech.  I  mean  the  steel  people,  shopkeepers, 
the  miners,  and  the  farmers. 

A  lot  of  people  will  tell  you  that  E\ut>- 
peans  do  not  like  Americans.  Don't  you  be- 
lieve It.  Some  may  not,  of  course,  but  the 
people — the  great  masses — do. 

The  ones  that  do  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
noise.  We  hear  that  noise.  We  are  too  apt 
to  Judge  all  Surope  by  It. 

We  can't,  however,  ignore  these  noise- 
makers.  The  unity  of  all  the  free  peoples  Is 
today  our  only  hope  of  preserving  ovir  free- 
dom.   That  unity  must  be  real  and  solid. 

We  can  depend  upon  our  friends.  We 
m\ut  do  somethmg  about  the  others. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviets  take  care  of 
opposition  very  effectively.  They  liquidate 
it.  They  kill,  torture  the  leaders.  The  lesser 
peoples  are  sent  off  to  die  In  slave-labor 
camps.  We  can't  do  that.  We  would  not  If 
we  coxild.  Our  way  la  to  change  xinfrlends 
Into  friends. 

How? 

The  flnt  step,  as  I  lee  it.  la  to  find  out  why 
these  people  do  not  like  us.  Recently  Z 
picked  up  a  book  which  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem. It  was  Is  Anybody  LUtenmg?  by 
William  Whyte,  Jr.,  one  of  the  edlton  of 
Portime.    No  doubt  you  have  seen  It. 

Mr.  Whyte  devotes  a  chapter  In  his  book 
to  a  dlsc\isslon  of  why  America  Is  not  popu- 
lar with  some  Xuropeans. 


He  feels  It  was  our  fault.  He  Mji,  for  ana 
thing,  that  we  Americana  have  dona  a  poor 
Job  of  selling  ourselves — advertising  ow- 
selves — to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

He  says  \n  his  book  that  one  day  It  might 
very  well  be  written  that  the  free  world  de- 
stroyed itself  because  of  a  myth.  It  would 
not  be  tne  big  lie  of  tne  Russians;  only 
fools  believe  that.  It  would  be  something 
more — the  myth  that  for  all  our  bathtubs 
and  our  cars  and  our  skyscrapers,  we  were 
without  moral  p\irpose:  that  we  are  all  money 
and  no  spirit;  that  we  are,  In  short,  a  coun- 
try without  a  soul. 

I  disagree  with  Mr.  Whyte  when  he  brushes 
off  the  big  lie  of  the  Russian  Communlsta. 
That  big  lie  Is  Important.  I'll  come  back  to 
it  later. 

But  he  Is  very  right  when  he  speaks  at 
this  myth  that  we  are  a  coxmtry  without  a 
soul.  That  mjrth  exists.  It  does  us  much 
harm. 

Mr.  Whyte  thinks— and  agate  he  is  very 
right — that  we  have  failed  In  making  the 
moral  basis  of  o\ir  national  phUosophy  clear 
to  the  world. 

He  finds  this  inexcusable.  We  know  bet- 
ter oiurselves.  But  we  have  never  bothered 
enough  to  make  other  peoples  understand. 
We  even  paint  ourselves  very  freq\iently.  •• 
material-minded. 

But  that,  you  and  I  both  know,  lent  all  at 
America. 

Recently  I  picked  up  another  bo(dc.  A 
travel  book  by  an  American  writer.  The 
author  devoted  two  or  three  chapters  to 
French  plumbing  and  Just  two  lines  to  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral.  And  a  line  and  a  half  of 
that  was  a  lament  over  the  lack  of  central 
heatmg  m  Notre  Dame. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  hundreds  of  travel 
books  do  full  Justice  to  Notre  Dame.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  have  done  Justice  to 
Its  beauty.  Its  grandem*. 

I  dont  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
writer,  himself,  failed  to  appreciate  Notra 
Dame.  He  had  eyes.  I  assume  a  heart. 
No.  it  was  Just  that  he  was  sold  on  thla 
picture  of  a  materlal-mmded  America.  He 
thought  his  fellow  Americans  would  not 
imderstand  how  he  felt.  He  assimied  that 
his  book  would  sell  better  on  thoee  chap« 
ten  on  plumbing. 

We  Americans  are — well,  shy  about  talk- 
tog  about  our  deepest  feelings.  We  are 
like  children  who  Just  cant  tell  mother 
how  much  we  love  her. 

"Oh,  gee.  Mom,"  and  we  wiggle  away  from 
her  embrace,  worrying  for  fear  the  "fellows'* 
will  see  and  laugh. 

We  Just  arent  articulate  about  thaaa 
things.  We  die  for  our  Ideals  but  we  cant 
talk  about  them. 

Mr.  Whyte  thinks  we  should.    I  agree. 

Let  us  go  back  to  thst  big  lie  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communists.  Mr.  Whyte  rather 
brushed  It  off.  I  cant.  Some  of  their  lies, 
yes.  But  the  Russian  Communists  are  very 
clever  with  their  big  lies.  And  It  lant  Just 
fools  who  swallow  than. 

The  Communists,  for  example,  make 
much  of  the  charge  that  Americans  are  mlU- 
tary-mlnded.  That  we  are  heading  the 
world  straight  for  world  war  m. 

War  is  a  living  memory  to  the  Kuropeana. 
Twice  within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  them 
they  have  stiff ered  the  horrors  of  war.  Their 
cities  BtUl  bear  the  scara  of  World  War  L 
They  are  Jtist  emerging  from  the  rubble  of 
World  Wpr  n.  They  have  known  the  shame 
and  the  terror  of  occupation.  The  Ruaalan 
Communists  rub  In  every  tragic  memory. 
They  point  to  the  mUitary  buUd-up  in  the 
United  SUtes.  To  our  efforts  to  help  other 
nations  to  arm. 

We  know  It  la  for  defense.  The  Suropeana 
know,  too,  but  they  have  their  moments  of 
doubt.  They  forget  how  rspldly  In  1940  we 
demobilized   our   armies.     Bemember — "get 
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tba  boya  out  of  uniform"  "tall  tha  war  lup- 
piles"  "get  back  to  peacetime  production.** 

All  of  us  felt  that  way  in  1B45.  And  we 
did  it.  We  know  now  we  made  a  mistake. 
We  ware  Unoera  in  our  datcrmlnatlon  to  put 
war  out  of  our  minds.  And  we  are  still 
hoping  and  working  for  an  everlasting  peace. 

Many  Europeans  understand  exactly  what 
we  are  doing.  We  must  make  the  purpoea 
of  the  defense  program  crystal  clear.  A  re- 
cent Danish  visitor  writing  for  his  magazine 
had  this  to  say: 

"In  America  almost  every  uniformed  per- 
son looks  like  a  disguised  civilian.  Is  there 
any  better  gmuranty  that  the  Americans 
do  not  threaten  a  troubled  world  with  an 
aggressive  war,  than  Just  this  helplessness 
to  oonvmce  you  of  their  military  vanity?" 

The  same  Dane  fell  we  were  remiss  In  not 
giving  other  peoples  a  better  picture  of  our 
home  life.    He  wrote: 

"And  what  waa  tba  question  asked  by 
other  Danee  after  my  return  to  my  own 
country?  Is  there  any  home  life  In  the 
United  States?  Are  they  not  running  around 
all  the  time,  afraid  of  not  earning  money, 
or  spending  it  In  fancy,  craiy  ways?" 

Thla  particular  visitor  traveled  all  over 
the  United  States.  He  made  a  point  of  see- 
ing something  of  our  home  life  for  himself. 
He  was  enchanted  with  It. 

We  need  to  give  the  world  a  picture  of 
this  America.     How? 

Well,  you  all  know  something  of  the  Voice 
of  America  program  and  that  today  It  Is 
being  broadcast  m  some  *6  languages.  Radio 
Free  Burope  and  the  Armed  Forcee  Network 
are  also  doing  a  magnificent  Job  of  bringing 
true  facts  to  the  people. 

State  Department  press  materials  with 
straight  and  honest  news,  periodicals  and 
pemphlete  are  available  to  mllUons  of 
readers. 

Last  year,  our  Government  films,  covering 
every  aspect  of  American  life,  buslnees,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  home  life,  etc..  gave  tbelr 
audiences  throughout  the  world  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  American  way  of  life.  In 
the  paat  year  nearly  8,000  students,  teachers, 
professors,  and  civic  leaders  came  to  this 
country  from  abroad  under  the  educational- 
exchange  program.  Six  thousand  of  these 
came  to  the  United  States  and  returned  or 
will  return  to  tell  America's  story  to  the 
home  folks. 

The  response  to  these  programs  has  been 
very  good.  It  will  be  mcreaslngly  better 
as  stories  of  what  has  been  seen,  heard,  and 
read  are  spread.  But  the  Voice  of  America 
Is  more  than  just  the  SUte  Department.  It 
Is  all  of  us.  It  Is  oxir  businessmen,  news- 
papers, magadnes.  the  films  Hollywood  sends 
overseas.  It  is  our  toiu-lsts  abroad.  It  Is  you. 
the  advertising  people  of  America.  Think 
of  this  sometimes  when  you  are  writing  your 
ads.  Tou  are  selling  your  goods.  Tou  are. 
also,  selling  America.  Thoee  ads  of  yours 
are  read  abroad.  Tou  can't  Imagine  how 
•agerly.     The  people  love  them. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  advertising  people 
participate  more  fully  in  both  the  Govern- 
ment's programs  and  those  of  private  or- 
ganlaatlons.  Tou  can  bring  a  knowledge  of 
aelling  to  these  programs  that  would  be  of 
Inestimable  value. 

Tou  know  people.  Use  that  knowledge  in 
putting  theae  programs  over.  Tou  aay  how? 
There  are  many  ways. 

There  is.  for  example,  the  educational  ex- 
change program.  I  think  we  could  do  a  lot 
mora  than  we  do  with  tbeee  exchanges. 
They  are  our  best  saleamen  when  they  re- 
turn. We  should  make  sure  that  they  see 
the  real  America.  That  they  understand  the 
meaning  t>ehlnd  an  these  can  of  ours,  our 
bathtubs,  telephones,  etc.  Tou  advertising 
people  ahould  put  your  minds  to  that 
problem. 

There  are  doaens  of  ways  in  which  you 
could  help. 

ZCVUX — ^App. 9M 


ICr.  Whyta  waa  greatly  disturbed  over  tba 
lack  of  Information  overseas  on  American 
literature.  I.  personally,  have  been  dis- 
tressed over  eome  of  our  books  most  widely 
read.  Grapes  of  Wrath  is  not  a  true  pic- 
ture of  American  life  today  and  yet  It 
Is  one  book  that  can  be  fo\md  almost  In- 
variably In  the  book  stores  of  Paris.  Of 
London.  Rome,  Berim. 

I  have  often  thought  of  what  I  would 
thmk  of  America  if  I  were  a  European  and 
the  Grapes  of  Wrath  were  the  only  story 
on  American  life  I  found  available.  Even 
John  Stembeck  In  an  Interview  m  Spain 
not  too  long  ago  said  he  would  not  have 
written  Grapes  of  Wrath  today. 

The  Russians,  you  may  be  sure,  are  not 
missing  any  opportunities  of  gettmg  their 
books  into  Europe — and  certain  ones  of  ours. 

USIS  libraries  springing  up  at  our  poets 
everywhere  are  helpmg  to  ease  this  lack  of 
American  literatiu-e  abroad. 

It  would  be  wonderful  If  you  advertising 
people  could  Inspire  American  publishers  to 
fill  the  book  stores  of  Exirope  with  books 
that  present  a  full  view  of  American  life. 

I  should  like  to  see  American  private  en- 
terprise providing  fimds  for  textbooks  and 
other  equipment  for  schools  m  areas  where 
formal  education  Is  still  new  fcv  the  massee. 
We  must  make  every  effort  to  counter  the 
Soviet  "big  lie"  for  they  have  poured  slanted 
texts  mto  schools  wherever  the  opportimlty 


I  should  like  to  see  something  done  about 
the  type  of  films  Hollywood  sends  to  Europe. 
We  produce  good  pictures.  Tou  rarely  see 
them,  however,  along  the  boulevards. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  spots  where  I  think 
advertlsmg  people  can  be  useful. 

We  cannot  depend,  however,  upon  Just 
telling  the  other  peoplea  of  the  world  what 
nice  people  we  are.  It  Is  10  percent  what 
we  do.  We  talk  an  awftd  lot  about  coopera- 
tion between  the  free  peoples.  We  ask  them 
to  cooperate  with  us.  And  at  the  same  time 
we  raise  barriers  against  the  only  hope  of 
making  free-world  unity  work.  I  am  talk- 
ing, of  cotirae,  of  the  Increasing  tendency  to 
shut  out  foreign  goods  from  our  markets. 

We  talk  about  the  beauties  of  free  enter- 
prise. And  then  we  put  shackles  on  theirs. 
This  Is  hurting  ua  overseas.  And  I  dont 
think  It  Is  doing  us  any  good  at  home. 

I  am  not  going  to  put  my  finger  on  any 
particular  products.  Tou  know  what  they 
are. 

Luxemburg  has  not  been  particularly  hurt 
by  the  shut-outs.  But  Luxembxirg  Is  hurt 
when  Its  neighbors  suffer.  It  is  a  part  of 
Emx>pe.  Its  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole. 

In  this  country  we  are  too  apt  to  think 
of  mtematlonal  trade  as  a  matter  of  concern 
only  to  the  traders  themselves.  We  fall  to 
see  its  part  m  the  complete  picture. 

I  am  not  talking  about  fioodlng  American 
markets  with  foreign  goods.  But  what  Is  a 
small  percentage  to  us  Is  often  of  tremen-. 
dous  Importance  to  other  countries. 

This  growing  tendency  in  America  to 
cloee  the  doors  to  Imports  is  having  a  most 
unhappy  repercussion  abroad.  It  Is  also  a 
situation  which  the  Soviets  are  quick  to  ex- 
ploit. It  has  created  fear  In  the  hearts  of 
all  those  who  are  working  to  build  a  solid 
economic  foundation  to  the  political  and 
military  unity  of  the  free  world.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  a  European  manufacturer  who  Is 
having  an  Increasingly  hard  time  selling  his 
products  In  the  United  States  to  resist  oflen 
made  by  Sovieta— and  many  haven't. 

X  honestly  do  not  believe,  for  example, 
that  the  American  hoxisewlves  buy  less 
American  cheese  because,  occasionally,  they 
like  to  pick  up  a  half-potind  or  so  of  Swlsa, 
Dutch,  or  Italian  cheeee.  They  like  a 
variety.  The  American  way  to  meet  this 
altuaUon  would  be  to  increase  our  ovar-all 
cbaasa  appetite. 


I  aald  I  would  not  mention  any  particu- 
lar products.  I  apologize  for  bringing  In 
cheese.  But  It  Is  a  good  example  of  what 
I  mean.  And  I  have  talked  to  Swiss,  Dutch, 
and  Italian  cheese  producers. 

The  objective  of  what  we  Americans  are 
trying  to  do  In  the  world  Is  clear.  We  want 
peace.  We  want  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress as  a  basis  for  that  peace — the  only  pos- 
sible basis  if  that  peace  Is  to  endure. 

I  suggest  that  you  advertisers  can  in- 
fluence American  thinking  greatly.  Look 
what  you  have  done  with — well.  I  could 
name  a  dozen  products.  Tou  have  done  a 
marvelous  Job  In  Improving  the  American 
way  of  life.  In  adding  to  our  enjoyment  of 
life. 

Tou  can  make  an  eq\ially  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  big  Job  before  us  now. 


A  Rule  of  Tbmnb  for  Afl 
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or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  ictssonai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  10. 1952 

BCr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
June  8.  1952: 

A  Rmjt  or  THtncB  roa  Aix 

President  TVuman  has  said  a  lot  of  timely 
things,  and  he  has  said  them  excellently.  In 
his  address  at  Springfield.  Mo.  He  has 
spoken  not  as  a  politician  looking  for  votes 
but  as  a  national  leader  appealing  to  all 
Americans — ^regardless  of  election-year  par- 
tisanship— ^to  act  in  keeping  with  the  cold 
fact  that  we  are  stUl  \n  great  danger.  This 
Is  not  empty  talk.  It  is  a  statement  of  hard 
reality,  and  its  chief  meaning  for  the  Umted 
States  and  the  allied  nations  la  that  they 
must  make  very  sure.  If  they  are  to  be  safe, 
that  they  do  not  relax  now  In  the  common 
defensive  build-up  against  the  undiminished 
menace  of  Red  aggression. 

That  buUd-up,  as  the  President  has  said, 
has  made  great  progress  smce  the  Kremlin- 
directed  Comnrunists  attacked  southward 
across  Korea's  thirty-eighth  parallel  3  years 
ago,  Wlthm  the  mtervenlng  period,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has 
strengthened  Itself  impressively.  And  It  will 
be  further  strengthened  when  the  six-nation 
treaty  on  the  European  Defense  Community 
and  the  peace  contract  with  Bonn  are  ef- 
fectuated and  thus  pave  the  way  for  West 
German  participation  In  the  collective  effort 
to  right  the  continental  balance  of  power 
vls-*L-vls  Russia.  As  for  what  our  own  coun- 
try has  done  smce  June  1950  Mr.  Truman 
has  struck  hard  at  loose  talk  describing 
our  rearmament  program  as  a  failure.  The 
figures  he  has  given  on  that  score  have  a 
convincing  ring  to  them:  Our  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  are  incomparably  stronger 
today  than  they  were  at  tba  outbreak  of  tlia 
Korean  war. 

But  Mr.  Truman  has  l>een  at  pains  to  em- 
phaslae  that  the  build-up  is  still  only  at 
about  the  halfway  stage  and  that  a  long  road 
must  be  traveled  aiid  a  great  deal  of  work 
done  during  the  next  3  or  S  years  before  we 
and  otu-  aUles  "can  create  the  kmd  of  strong, 
free  world  that  we  need  to  guarantee  security 
and  peace."  MeanwhUe,  what  all  of  ua  miist 
guard  af^nst  Is  apathy  and  complaoaney. 
As  the  President  sees  the  sltuatloa.  some  of 
us,  having  Uved  m  the  middle  of  a  world 
crisis  for  3  years,  are  beginning  to  ralaa.  grow- 
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to  tlM  point,  fartt  Ut 
anwrtltlr  tn 

tn  Xhmt  «ard»:  "^t  aamot  tea  yrtmt  tlM 
KramUn  1*  ptemring  Tban  awf  be  ii««  <><- 
f  cMtvca  In  Korea.  TlMre  msr  b« 
In  oCbar  parti  or  tlie  glolw.  Tbet 
May  even  b*  planning  greater  attartra  than 
w  bata  M«a  op  to  tltfa  point.  We  do  not 
know.  We  cannot  be  sore."  Certainly,  tn 
aoek  ilmiiiialaiiiw  he  Is  attogethcr  rigbt  In 
•olemnly  warning  against  relaxation  and  tn 
declaring  that  Tiw^^tng  appropriation*  for 
defense,  or  far  foreign  aid.  la  not  economy, 
bm  playing  wttta  fire,  and  that  dollars  mTed 
In  tbat  vsy  "aren't  gotng  to  balp  ua  mucn 
it  W9  lack  tbe  planes,  or  tanks,  cr  allies  we 
need  In  the  critical  boor  of  danger."  This 
Is  wise  and  nracb-needed  eoimael.  and  so  Is 
bis  pica  against  electUm-year  poUtleklng  on 
tbe  Issue  of  national  security. 

With  cooitderftble  ekM{iience.  Mr.  Truman 
has  laid  down  a  rule  of  thumb  that  all  of  us. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  could  fol- 
low with  proftt  In  tbeae  days  ot  very  real 
danger:  "Hlto  false  economy.  Uo  fooling 
around  with  the  security  of  this  oountry  for 
ptAtttoal  gain.  Ko  trtlltng  with  the  mighty 
••art  or  tbis  great  If  atkm  to  lead  the  world 
to  paaes.-  Oitan  adberence  to  such  prln- 
C4>l«s,  America,  together  with  its  allies,  need 
not  fear  the  outcome  of  the  present  fateful 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  Bed  totalttarlan- 


C«ppcr  CoBtrtb 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or  MicRiCAir 

Of  THE  BOU8E  OF  RBPRE8ZNTATZVXB 

Tuetdav.  June  10. 19S2 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  include  a  reprint  from 
an  editorial  in  the  Daily  Metal  Worker, 
issue  of  June  4,  1952. 

Thi£  editorial  illustrates  the  ridiculous 
and  nonsensical  position  that  the  bu- 
reaucrats in  OPS  and  NFA  have  gotten 
us  into  by  lifting  all  price  controls  on 
imported  copper,  while  retaining  a  ceil- 
ing on  copper  domestically  produced.  It 
Is  obrlonsly  an  unworkable  solution  to 
what  otherwise  could  be  a  relatively  sim- 
ple problem. 

The  abore-mentioned  editorial  fol- 
lows : 


A    Ooma    ICaaxar    HaLr-Pkas    am    Haur- 

OOMTSOUJD  CAjrifOT  LOHO  KVOUBB 

Abe  Lincoln  once  said  that  a  nation  lialf- 
free  and  half -slave  cannot  long  endure. 

What  the  martyred  President  said  about  a 
nation  can  also  be  said  about  copper;  a  mar- 
ket that  Is  half -free  and  tialf -controlled  can- 
not long  endure. 

Of  all  the  oopper  that  Is  produced  In  the 
world.  ezclualTe  of  the  iron  curtain  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  accounts  for  about 
M  peroent.  The  OPS  has  placed  a  price  ceil- 
ing of  30M  cents  a  pound  on  that  38  percent 
of  the  world's  output,  while  the  remaining 
ea  percent  is  free  of  any  controL 

If  the  United  States  were  eelf-contalned 
With  respect  to  copper,  that  Is,  If  our  domes- 


tie  prodnetloii 
all  tbe  eouBtey's 
tt  might  be 
tn  a 


While  we  only  produce  M  pv- 

It  oC  the  world's  total,  we  In  tbe  United 
about  SO  paresBt  of  aU  tbe 
cuppet  tbat  Is  need  ta  tbe  world.  We  are  a 
net  Importer  ot  foreign  copper,  and  about 
-third  or  the  amount  tbat  Is  iTi*-!*— ■^ 
comes  from  abroad. 

are  tbe  barte  facts  tbat  faeed  tbe 
■PA  and  tbe  OfPB  when  Ctille  abrogated  Its 
contract  to  seU  80  peroent  of  tta  productloo 
to  the  United  States  at  77%  cents  a  pound. 
What  motivated  Chile  to  abrogate  tbe  eon- 
traet.  v^ietber  sbe  acted  wisely  or  not.  la 
baatde  tbe  pomt  )ust  now.  What  is  Impor- 
tant Is  the  soiut«on  tbat  MobUlaatkm  Di- 
rector Steehnan  evolved,  a  solution  tbat  has 
created  more  probleme  than  tboae  It  was  sup- 
posed to  solve  and.  I)»elrtfe  creatbag  more 
probtems.  it  has  so  confused  and  befuddled 
the  situation  that  nothiag  bat  dMOs  HT**^ 
to  be  In  tbeoAng. 

One  can  almost  prsdiet  wttb  eartabtty  tbat 
tf  ttaere  Is  a  straightf m  wai  O, 
and  logical  solutlan  to  an  industrial  or 
ketlng  problem.  oAdaldom  In  Waabingtoa, 
espedaUy  tbe  OPS.  wUl  take  an  opposite 
course  of  action.  If  tbe  dontestlc  f  abrtcators 
ot  brass  and  copper  products  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  pay  tlie  world  price  for  that  portlOB 
ot  tbe  oopper  that  they  need  to  supple- 
ment the  domestic  supply.  It  would  seam 
loglcsJ  tbat  to  avoid  confusion  and  compU- 
catcd  price  tamultm,  to  avoid  hardships  on 
large  as  well  as  small  oopper  consumers,  the 
domestic  price  of  copper,  of  copper  products, 
of  copper  alloys,  and  of  scrap  copper,  sbould 
have  been  decontrolled. 

Becauae  such  a  solution  would  have  been 
simple  and  effective,  because  it  would  have 
been  equitable  to  all  fabricators  and  to  aU 
primary  producers,  it  was  dlacardsd.  In  Its 
place  a  tortuous  procedure  has  been  evolved 
whereby  the  NPA  wUl  allocate  a  definite  ton- 
nage to  f  abricaton  and  tbey  wlU  be  permit- 
ted to  buy  00  peroent  of  their  allocation  from 
domestic  producers  at  34.60  oenu  a  pound. 
and  for  tbe  remaining  40  percent  of  tbetr 
allocation,  they  will  have  to  eompete  In  the 
world's  markets  and  pay  the  world  price. 
After  having  paid  tbe  world  price  for  tbe 
foreign  oopper,  tbey  wlU  then  be  allowed 
to  add  on  to  their  products  80  percent  ot 
the  ooat  In  eioeas  of  27.50  cents  a  pound. 
The  fabricators  will  have  to  absorb  30  per- 
eent  of  the  Increased  cost  of  tbe  foreign 
copper  in  addition  to  abscvbing  tbe  increased 
cost  of  8  cents  a  pound,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  domestic  price  of  34.50  cents  and 
the  erstwhile  foreign  price  of  27J0  cents. 

If  this  formula  sounds  complicated  and 
conf  xising.  it  Is  crystal  clear  in  comparison 
With  some  of  the  other  situations  that  will 
be  created  if  tbe  NPA  goes  ahead  with  tta 
present  plans  of  allocating  on  a  SO-40  baste, 
and  the  OPS  proceeds  with  its  pricing  for- 
mula. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record  It  sbould  be 
stated  that  NPA  oflldaU  are  believed  not 
to  be  sold  on  this  half-controlled,  half-free 
eopper  market.  It  Is  learned  on  good  au- 
thority that  if  they  could  have  had  their 
way,  they  would  have  price  decontrolled 
oopper,  from  scrap  to  the  finished  product, 
retaining  allocation  controls.  The  OPS.  how- 
ever, is  understood  to  have  been  the  road- 
block to  such  a  solution. 

Bureaijcrata  thrive  on  controls  even 
though  such  controls  may  sap  tbe  vitality  of 
industry. 

There  Is  one  consolation — the  confusion 
in  copper  Is  likely  to  become  so  confounded 
by  the  allocation  and  price  plans,  that  these 
plans  WlU  probably  fall  by  their  own  weight. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  industry  will 
suffer. 


or  RSMABK8 


HON.  STYLES  BRUXZS 


>TI  09  TBS  UNXTBD  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  10. 1052 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  PresideDt.  on  be- 
half  o<  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  CAml  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Racoaa  tbe  text  of  a  letter  written  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  Mr. 
Nathan  Cowan,  of  the  CIO.  with  refer* 
eoce  to  the  immigration  revisioo  bdl. 
which  was  recently  pwased. 

Tbert  Mnff  no  objeetlOD.  tbe  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbcokb, 
as  toDomt: 

Mar  !«.  IMa. 
Mr.  RsfTwaw  B.  Cowaw, 

Dtrtetor,  CIO  LeftslMtim  Departmeaf. 
Congrm  of  btduMtrial  Orps wtoeftews, 
Was^ftigton,  P.  C. 

Ifr  Daaa  Mm.  Odwaw:  Tbls  is  to  egpiess  my 
appreciation  for  your  letter  of  May  14  on  tbe 
immigration  legislation  preeently  before  the 
Senate.  The  substance  of  your  letter  Is  that 
madequate  study  has  been  made  of  this  leg- 
iBlatloQ.  and  that  the  matter  should  be  re- 
turned to  committee  for  further  study. 

I  am  happy  to  have  tills  opportxmny  to  glva 
you  the  facts  of  the  eaae.  stnee  you  have 
obviously  been  misinformed.  Tbe  facta. 
which  you  yourself  can  determine  tn  tbe 
oOdal  records  of  the  Congress  and  its  eom* 
mittees.  are  ts  foUows. 

The  immigration  leglslstlon.  which  baa 
culminated  In  8.  38S0.  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  most  extensive  study  in  both  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  and  tbe  Senate. 
The  Senate  authorleed  a  comprehensive  re- 
study  of  o\ir  entire  immigration  systeui  by 
Senate  Resolution  137  of  ttie  KtKhtleth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  and  has  continued  for  ap- 
proximately S  yean.  The  many  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony  taken  have  come  from 
weU  over  400  witnesses,  representing  aU 
shades  of  opinion  for  and  against  tbe  preeent 
legislation  and  Ita  predeceasora.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  Federal  employees  from  nine 
sgencles  of  tlie  Oovemment  have  participated 
in  the  formulation  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  especially  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  following  excerpt  from  the  letter 
written  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  very  daaily  indicates  the  real  nature 
of  8.  2SM: 

"The  department  oonsldets  that  the  revised 
bni  is  in  many  respects  an  Improvement  over 
the  existing  law." 

Among  ttte  Important  research  studies 
whl«ai  this  committee  has  presented  to  sup- 
port ita  legislation  is  Senate  Report  1515  Jf 
the  Bghty-flrst  Oongress,  second  session. 
It  presenta  over  900  pages  of  monumental 
analysis  of  the  problems  and  facts  involved 
in  oxir  immigration  and  naturalisation 
system. 

S.  2550  was  presented  In  its  original  form 
on  April  30.  1950—3  years  ago.  An  oppot' 
ttmlty  was  offered  for  all  parties  and  agen- 
cies to  he  heard  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Judiciary  Committees.  S.  3456  of  the 
Xlghty-flrst  Congress  was  circulated  among 
various  agencies.  As  a  result  of  the  sugges- 
tions made,  S.  716.  a  modified  version  of  the 
original  bill,  was  introduced  in  January  1951. 
This  bill,  too,  was  the  subject  of  extensive 
hearings,  the  published  volume  of  vrhich  oov> 
ers  nearly  i,aoo  pages.  This  voIxum  presenta 
the  testimony  of  approxbnately  95  persons, 
including  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Judl- 
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dary  CoouBlttae.  and  »vertng  all  giisilss  of 
optaion.  Ad  opportunity  was  oflsrsd  to  all 
responsible  persons  to  make  their  views 
known. 

If  you  wUl  refer  to  page  BOee  of  tbe  Oost- 
rai.  RaooBD  of  May  IS,  1963.  you  will 
none  of  the  sponsors  of  tbe  move- 
it  to  rscommlt  this  bUl  made  any  effort  to 
(ore  tbe  Judiciary  Committee  on 
B.  MOO  or  Ite  predeeeesors,  even  though  one 
at  tbem.  Senator  KxrauvB,  Is  a  member  of 
tbe  Judiciary  Committee. 

If  you  would  be  interested  In  having  avaU- 
able  to  you  tbe  7.000  pages  pubtlstied  on  the 
immigration  legtalation  preeently  before  the 
Bsnate.  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  It  avail- 
able to  you.  It  will  very  quickly  convince 
you.  as  It  must  every  responsible  and  rea- 
sonable person,  tbat  tbe  allegation  tbat  ade- 
quate  study  has  not  been  given  to  8.  25S0, 
is  completely  unfotmdcd.  This  Is  merely  a 
device  being  used  by  the  opponente  of  a 
aoond  and  systematic  Immigration  system  to 
avert  certam  defeat  in  tbe  Senate — the  same 
dtfsat  that  they  suffered  by  s  vote  of  206  to 
68  in  the  House  of  Beprseentatlvee.  Tliis 
tactic  of  misrepresentation  Is  a  corollary  to 
tbe  nilbiister  by  aooendment  wblcb  tbe  op- 
of  S.  2550  have  launched  in  tbe 
It  Is  perhaps  a  matter  of  interest 
to  iiasilrsin  everywhere  that  those  who  tjn 
now  engaging  m  flllcuster  maneuvers  against 
8.  2550  are  tbe  pious  champions  who  most 
Often  enter  the  llsta  of  conpeeslonal  debate 
against  filibuster. 

Tliaee  are  the  facta  They  can  be  deter- 
mined by  you  or  any  otber  reasonable  per- 
BO  1.  I  know  that  you  will  want  to  correct 
tbe  erroneoxis  ImprMsion  wlilcb  you  have  in- 
advertently created  with  your  letter  of  May 
14. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am 
Most  cordiaUy. 

BaasT  P.  Cam. 


kmoang  E£tofiaI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ASKANSAS 

IN  THS  HOU8B  OP  BXPBBSBNTATXVB8 

Tuetdao,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  OATHINas.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Bfr.  Joseph  A.  Breig,  which  appeared  in 
the  May  30  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  news- 
paper, the  Tidings: 

AMAsnia  bnoaiai. 
(By  Joseph  A.  Brelg) 

Tills  is  truly  out  of  this  world.  I  have  be- 
fore me  an  editorial  from  a  Scrlppe  Howard 
newspaper,  criticizing  the  Hovise  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  voting  to  Investigate  alleged 
indecency,  obscenity,  and  criminality  in  ra- 
dio, TV.  books  and  magazines. 

Tile  writer  of  the  editorial  argues  in  this 
fashion: 

"But  If  the  House  tries  to  censor  magazlnea, 
it  might  try  to  censor  any  other  medium, 
newspapers,  say. 

"And  It  might  decide  it  Is  'Immoral*  for  the 
papers  to  publish  reporte  on  some  of  the 
ridiculous  behavior  in  Congress." 

At  this  point.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words.  I 
appeal  to  Westbrook  Pegler  for  the  loan  of 
his  expreesloD.  "wonderful  nonsense."  I  beg 
Henry  L.  Mencken  to  relinquish,  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  special  claim  to  tbe  term  "in- 
aflable."  I  pray  Lewis  Carroll  to  send  me  a 
from  beyond  the  grave,  pointing  to 


the  appropriate  pasaags  In  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. 

And  even  so.  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to 
express  adequately  tbe  full  flavorful  pre- 
posterousnees  of  the  editorial  writer's  state- 
ment. 

woNsxjreicAi,  logic 

If  words  have  not  entirely  lost  their  mean- 
ing, what  be  Is  saying  is  that  we  shouldn't 
pass  laws  against  indecent  literature  because 
they  might  lead  to  laws  against  decent  lit- 
erature. 

That  Is  like  saying  tbat  we  shoiUd  not 
have  laws  against  reckless  driving  because 
they  might  encourage  laws  against  careful 
driving. 

It  Is  like  saying  that  to  outlaw  poisoned 
food  is  all  wrong,  because  to  do  so  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  the  outlawing  of  good  food. 

I  am  constantly  fascinated  by  this  kind 
of  ineffable,  wonderfully  nonsensical.  Alice 
in  Wonderland  logic.  I  see  it  all  tbe  time 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  I  bear  it  in 
political  speeches.    I  find  It  everywaere. 

The  Communlsta  are  past  masters  of  the 
method.  (No  reflection  on  the  Scripps  How- 
ard newspapers. )  Tbe  Reds  are  everlastingly 
trymg  to  panic  us  out  of  passing  laws  to 
control  communism  by  saying  that  the  next 
thing  you  know,  the  legislators  will  be  pass- 
ing laws  against  Americanism. 

,    PneSTSI  T  XXFLANATIOKS 

Three  possible  explanations  of  that  kind 
of  talk  occur  to  ms. 

First,  the  man  is  covering  up.  He  doesn't 
really  believe  what  be  Is  saying:  be  knows 
better.  He  simply  wanta  to  frighten  us  Into 
not  doing  something  that  he,  for  his  own 
private  and  personal  reasons,  doesn't  want  us 
to  do.  Tbe  Idea  is  :o  paralyze  us  with  in- 
decision while  be  goes  bis  own  way,  un- 
checked. 

8nx)nd  possible  explanation  is  that  the 
man  has  a  weird  notion  that  a  law  is  some- 
thing alive  and  evil  and  wriggling,  like  a 
snake.  Once  it  exists,  it  will  bite  anybody 
and  everybody,  without  distinction.  So  be 
imagines:  whereas  the  whole  point  and  pur- 
pose of  law  is  to  nuLke  distinctions;  to  ptin- 
Isb  tbe  guilty  and  protect  tbe  innocent. 

Third  possibility  Is  that  the  chap  who  uses 
tbis  form  of  argument  Is  a  man  who  simply 
has  never  learned  to  think.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  tbat  tbis  explanation  covers  the 
preeent  case. 

Consider.  The  Scrlpps-Howard  vrrlter 
warns  us,  m  sepulchral  and  menacing  tone, 
of  what  happened  the  last  time  Congress 
tried  to  legislate  morals.  Tbat  produced 
the  institution  of  prohibition. 

TOUCH  or  PuarrANisM 

There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  the  Puritan 
in  our  S=ripps-Howard  friend;  and  it  vitiates 
bis  reasoning.  Prohibition  was  not  an  at- 
tempt to  legislate  morals.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  people  from  drinking  bev- 
erages which  are  no  more  immoral  than  milk 
or  coffee. 

It  is  fantastic  to  compare  the  outlavrlng 
of  pornographic  literature  with  the  outlaw- 
ing Of  beer.  Beer  Is  neither  matfl  nor  im- 
moral. Pornographic  literature  Is  immoral. 
Outlawing  pornographic  literature  is  like 
outlawing  murder. 

The  Scrlpps-Howard  chap  has  one  more 
argument  left.  "In  this  free,  competitive 
coimtry,  the  public  takes  care  of  those  who 
serve  tbem  poorly  and  wrongfully — through 
radio,  television,  magazines,  newspa|>er8,  or 
whatever  media — by  putting  them  out  of 
business." 

How  young  and  naive  is  this  editorial 
writer,  anyway?  If  what  he  says  were  true, 
there  would  be  no  Indecent  literature  to  in- 
vestigate, and  the  question  would  never  have 
arisen  at  all.  In  which  case,  the  wonderful 
and  ineJable  editorial  would  never  have  been 
vrrltten;  and  neither  would  this  oolimin. 


Here's  to  tte  Mcrphys,  Joka  and  CarolyH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 


ow  mw 
m  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9. 1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
John  Murphy — Murph — the  best  con. 
gressional  secretarr  on  the  Hill,  was 
married  here  to  Miss  Carolyn  Brady — 
Carrie — last  Saturday  morning,  June  7, 
at  St.  Patrick's  Church.  • 

Father  John  Flanagan,  brother  of 
proud  and  smiling  Bill,  performed  the 
beautiful  ceremony. 

£dr.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  my  top- 
flight residential  secretary,  was  John's 
best  man. 

John  Is  from  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  Carolyn, 
from  Arizona.  They  are  honeymooning 
in  Bermuda.  The  courtship  was  truly  a 
wiiming  of  the  west  Carolsm-^ia  on 
the  staff  of  the  Honorable  Harold  A. 
"PcRQUB"  Patten,  Democrat,  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Arizona. 

After  the  wedding,  a  delightful  recep- 
tion was  held  in  the  Hotel  Du  Pont  Plaza. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brady  were  hosts.  Punch, 
tequila,  and  champagne  flavored  the 
wedding  cake. 

One  of  the  pleasanter  high  lights  of 
the  reception,  in  addition  to  the  beautiful 
and  exquisitely  gowned  bride,  brides- 
maids, and  other  ladies  was  the  leading 
in  song,  by  John  Kelly,  of  the  toast  listed 
below. 

I  have  a  copy  of  this  toast.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  on  it  is  listed  names  of  many  of  those 
who  attended  the  reception. 

The  toast  follows: 

Here's   to  the  Murpbysl 

Lift  glasses  high 
To  a  real  lady. 

To  a  swell  guy. 
Always  remember 

In  peace  or  strife. 
We  are  your  friends,  follcs. 

Today — and  all  through  life. 

If  we  have  our  way,  folks, 

Tou'U  never  grow  old. 
Toull  live  on  forever. 

For  years  yet  untold; 
With  good  friends  around  you. 

Day  after  day. 
Friends  so  true. 

Friends  true  blue. 
Just  for  you. 

May  God  always  bless  you 
And  with  all  good  things 

PiU  your  cup  of  Joy  to  the  brim. 
Tou  will  alwajrs  enjoy 

Life's  best  gifte 
A  girl  and  boy — 

If  we  have  our  way. 

Those  who  signed  their  names  on  the 
paper  containing  the  song  are: 

Bill  Mclntyre,  Tom  Hays,  Marie  Sie- 
minski.  Corinne  Michel,  John  Kelly. 
Loretta  Kelly.  Myles  Clark,  Auntie 
Loretta,  M.  Carlin.  ABC,  Bill  Flanagan. 
Ann  Flanagan.  Catherine-  T.  Beime,  F.  X. 
Beime,  Ben  M.  Horweck,  Tom  Carlin, 
Frank  Henry,  Kathleen  Delaney,  Rita  M. 
De  Cenzo,  Harold  A.  Patten.  Robert  K 
Riordan,  Frank  Smith,  Cornelius  S. 
Gallagher.  Arthur  H.  Murphy,  Conrad  J. 
Vuocolo,  liosemarie  Vuooolo,  Anne  «Joa- 
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nan,  IfuIUns  of  Hotxrfcen.  Ifrs.  Mary 

Mulllns,  Joseph  T.  Darcy,  Prank  Coyle. 
Evelyn  Darcy.  Stella  Sabella.  Mrs.  F. 
Smith,  Bill  Foley,  Aileen  Curran  Foley, 
W  R.  Lee.  Jeanne  Fleist.  Dayid  Fleist. 
Robert  H.  BCichel,  Helen  Lee.  Mary  Pat- 
ten, Colleen  Edwards.  Jennie  Hayes. 
Mary  Makme,  Alfred  D.  Sieminflki,  Jim 
Brady,  Jr.,  Mary  Wagner,  Connie  Frank. 
H.  P.  Mulllns.  a.  A.  Hoffman.  Katharine 
Ward  Home.  Rieiiard  J.  Home.  Beatrice 
W.  BunlU,  J.  J.  M.  Mullen.  Fattier  John 
Flanagan,  Jos.  M.  Volk.  Wallace  B.  Greer. 
Sally  Greer.  Rick  Gallagher.  Genevieve 
Gburczyk.  Joe  ChlofB,  Bemie  Benny. 
Tbm  Deevey,  and  others. 

Many,  many  more  k^od  people  were 
there  Mr.  Speaker,  including  Senator 
and  Mrs.  McFarland  of  Ariiona.  the  Hon- 
orable Marguerite  Church,  Congress- 
woaiaa  of  Illinois,  and  lovely  Miss  Mary 
Cowley  and  her  flanc^. 

All  came  to  wish  John  and  Carolyn 
the  best. 

Here's  to  the  Muri^iys.    N<Mie  better. 


1 
Let's  Keep  It  die  Werkskep  ef  Ubcrty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  XAKSAa 

m  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB8 
Tuesday,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkoord,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Ernest  R.  Breech,  executive 
vice  president,  Fn^d  Motor  Co.,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Aircraft  Club,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Friday,  May  23,  1952: 

Let's  Kxep  It  tbx  WoBxraop  or  Lobzktt 

Thla  month  marks  tbe  start  of  the  eighth 
year  of  the  so-called  cold  war — that  strange 
twilight  zone  of  stealthy  and  unceasing  at- 
tack on  hiunan  liberty  which,  for  us,  has 
lasted  nearly  twice  as  long  as  Wortd  War  n 
itself. 

How  long  it  win  last,  no  one  knows.  The 
one  thing  most  governments  of  the  world 
seem  to  be  agreed  upon  is  that  it  may  last 
the  rest  of  our  lives.  If  that  is  so.  a  whole 
new  generation,  by  the  time  it  ends,  will  have 
grown  up  to  take  our  places  in  Qovernment, 
In  industry  and  In  all  phases  of  our  national 
life. 

X,  for  one,  do  not  believe  the  governments 
■re  right.  I  believe  that  when  they  talk 
about  a  generation-long  struggle  they  are 
talking  with  the  voices  of  despair. 

But,  however  long  this  struggle  does  con- 
tinue, I  believe  there  are  some  important 
touchstones  we  must  always  keep  at  hand. 
Some  of  our  liberties  we  may  have  to  sur- 
render temporarily,  but  there  are  other  Ub- 
erties — other  rights  of  free  men — we  must 
never  give  up  under  any  pretext,  no  matter 
iiom  plausibly  those  In  power  speak  to  us. 
One  of  those  is  the  right  to  protest  and  to 
teve  our  protests  made  effective. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  here  today  to  eserdse 
that  right. 

I  said  Just  now  that  today's  governments — 
our  own  Government  among  them — seem  to 
despair  too  easily.  In  times  like  these,  one 
a*  the  most  heartening  and  inspiring  lessons 
of  history  is  that  the  course  of  human  affairs. 
time  and  again.  Is  Influenced  not  by  govern- 
ments nor  by  the  great  flgures  In  th«  world 
spouight.  but  by  obscwe  men  and  women. 


If  any  of  as  needed  a  reoalnder  of  that  fact, 
we  were  given  it  the  other  day  when  a  com- 
paffattvely  ti"*'"'""  man  overthrew,  tem- 
porarily, at  least.  President  Truman's  seizure 
o<  the  steel  Indnstry. 

rot  me — and.  I  think,  for  every  otbcr 
American  cltlacn — the  Importance  of  Judge 
Pine's  decision  is  not  that  the  indxistry  con- 
cerned wai  the  great  and  vital  steel  industry 
at  t>'i«  country,  nor  that  650,000  steel  workers 
were  promptly  called  out  on  strike  by  their 
union  boeses  in  order  to  force  a  Qovernment 
seizure.  To  me.  the  decision  was  important 
because  it  serves  to  remind  \i»  that  no  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  man  or  no  one  organization  is 
omniscient.  In  that  sense,  the  steel  case  Is  a 
milestone  in  o\ir  history. 

The  othor  day,  one  of  the  steel  workers  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "The  President  has 
given  us  a  raise,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  we  can't  have  It  until  the  case  Is  decided. 
Who  the  hell's  the  boss,  anyway?" 

I  think  X  can  answer  that  qtiestlon  for  the 
benefit  of  this  man  and  for  the  benefit  of 
Vice  President  Babklzt  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  Tobln.  who  have  so  proudly  announced 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  them 
to  remain  impartial  in  this  controversy. 
Their  bCTi»s.  and  the  bosses  of  all  of  us,  ars 
the  166.000.000  American  citizens  living  to- 
gether under  the  privileges  of  a  Constitution, 
protection  of  which  is  the  responsibility  sole- 
ly of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  that  sense,  too,  the  steel  case  glvaa  us 
a  (dianee  to  look  at  things  in  tlielr  proper 
per^Mctlve.  It  gives  ne  a  chance  to  decide 
Just  how  much  control  over  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  Nation  we  are  going  to  keep  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  nation,  rather  than  as 
the  sole  poeresslon  of  any  one  faction  or  at 
certain  appointed  .^Ulciais  who  seum  to  feel 
that  by  their  appointments  they  acquire 
divine  righto. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  James 
Ifadison — from  retirement — wrote  these 
words  to  a  friend: 

"Oar  country,  if  it  doee  Justice  to  itself. 
wlU  be  the  workshop  of  Uberty  to  the  dvl- 
Ilaed  world,  and  do  more  than  any  other  for 
the  unclvUlaed." 

Today  we  are  Indeed,  in  a  very  literal  sense, 
the  workshop  of  Uberty.  But  we  are  in  a  very 
sad  way  of  forgetting  that  the  only  way  to 
preserve  liberty  throughout  the  world  le  by 
maintaining  and  enhancing  the  freedom  we 
already  enjoy  in  this  country. 

Today,  I  am  exercising  my  own  personal 
right  and  freedom  to  protest  against  the  ac- 
tlvltlee  of  appointed  oOeials  and  bureaucrato 
who  try  to  persuade  us  that  we  can  take  eome 
short  cuts  along  this  road  by  surrendering 
more  and  more  of  our  liberties  and  submit- 
ting to  more  and  more  of  the  controls  they 
would  like  to  be  able  to  apjdy. 

I  beUeve  that  any  and  all  controls  breed 
power  and  are  incompatible  with  freedom. 
They  become  power  in  themselves  and  their 
administration  creates  the  need  for  more 
and  more  officials.  These  oflUcials,  In  turn, 
feel  the  need  for  further  controls.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  plan  the  directions  In  which 
they  guess  "the  Nation  should  go.  And  make 
no  mistake  about  this :  these  first  tiny  rivu- 
lets of  controls  and  controllers  meet  and 
merge  untU  they  become  the  flood -stream 
which  erodes  the  very  foxindatlons  of  free- 
dom. * 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  stream  In  full 
spate  today. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  we  have 
given  up  the  Idea  of  Isolation  not  merely  be- 
cause we  know  there  is  no  defense  in  being 
isolated,  but  because  we  have  grasped  the 
concept  that  the  only  way  our  standards  can 
be  defended  is  by  helping  other  nations  to 
obtain  for  themselves  the  peace,  prosperity 
and  productiveness  we  have  known  in  this 
country.  It  was  never  so  important  for 
Americans  to  understand  other  peoples  and 
to  help  them  to  understand  us.   Tet  the  day- 


to-day  control  over  the  things  we  say  as  a 
Nation  to  other  natkxns,  even  the  very  way 
we  speak  to  ottiar   peoples^  has   been   ••- 

sumed  by  an  agency  of  the  Executive,  tlia 
Voice  of  America — and  not  one  American  in 
a  hiUMtred  thousand  ever  has  an  opporto- 
nlty  to  know  or  to  hear  what  the  "Voice"  at 
his  country  is  saying. 

X  am  sure  that  the  men  and  women  wbo 
work  for  the  Voice  of  America  are  loyal  and 
cansdentlous.  sklUed  In  tbetr  respeetlv* 
fields  of  communications.  But  the  funda- 
mental fact  la  that  this  is  yet  another  Im- 
portant and.  so  tar  ■•  anyone  knows,  a  per- 
manent aasiimptlon  of  ezdustve  authority  by 
the  ezecutlv*  arm  at  the  Oovemmeni — ea- 
dXMlve  authority  to  explain  our  way  of  Ufa 
to  the  people  of  other  landa 

We  mlgiu  ask  outmIvm  bow  long  tte 
shareholders  of  a  company  would  tolerata 
an  advertlstne  department  that  condocted 
ito  sJtalrs  in  stich  a  way  that  the  ownesa  of 
the  coenpany  never  bad  an  oppottunlty  to 
see  or  hear  the  final  merchandising  cam- 
paign designed  to  seU  ito  product — let  atona 
a  ehanoe  to  dieok  proofs  or  scilpu.  In  ad- 
vance. 

Ton  might  ask  whether  or  not  soeh  Oov* 
emment  control  over  our  oooununlcattons 
with  other  peoples  threatens  to  abridge  our 
own  freedoms  in  the  same  field.  Quite  r*- 
cenUy,  before  a  three-Judge  I>istrict  Court 
In  WaZhington,  D.  C.  a  suit  was  brought  in 
behalf  of  an  Aaasrlcan  elttaen  wbo  is  now 
living  and  working  in  Prance  aa  a  free-lanoa 
writer.  Her  paaqport  had  been  cancelled 
without  a  bearing  and  without  spedflcatlon 
of  any  TWisfinB 

■er  attorney  stated  In  court  that  she  ba- 
longs  to  DO  subversive  organisations  and  li 
loyal  to  the  United  States.  The  counsel  for 
the  Stote  Department  admitted  that  the 
Department  had  no  informatkw  on  which  to 
base  any  belief  to  the  contrary.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  the  only  possible  reason  for 
cancellation  of  the  passport  was  that  tbe 
State  Department  disapproved  of  what  she 
had  written  during  her  sojourn  abroad. 
SmaU  wonder  that  the  Washington  Post 
commented.  "If  citiams  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  to  be  denied  the  right  to  traval  on  s\ich 
grounds — by  the  exercise  of  unchecked  and 
unreviewed  discretion  on  tbe  part  of  a  State 
Department  oOcial — then  a  estrtatn  will  havs 
been  thrown  around  this  country  uncom- 
fortably similar  to  the  curtain  imprison- 
ing Sovist  eltiaens  within  the  confines  of 
Rxissla." 

I  said  controls  and  bureaucracy  feed  upon 
each  other.  The  Hoover  Commission  found 
that  out  of  80  major  departmenta  and  agen- 
cies throughout  the  Pederal  Oovemment.  n^ 
leas  than  46  were  involved  In  foreign  affairs 
In  one  way  or  another. 

Whenever  two  Qovernment  departmento 
start  taking  an  interest  in  the  same  subject, 
they  have  to  set  up  what  Government  lan- 
guage calls  ooordlnatlon.  through  an  inter- 
departmental committee.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission found  there  were  st  least  SO  such 
committeee,  with  about  140  rubcommitteee. 
at  different  levels,  dealing  with  foreign  af- 
fairs alone.  That  was  4  years  ago.  It  is  a 
safe  guess  that  there  are  more  now.  To  ma. 
that  doeant  sound  like  "coordination"  so 
much  as  it  does  wasteful  duplication. 

But  It  ia  in  our  own  internal  affairs  that 
constant  loss  ot  Uberty  has  taken  ito  most 
exaggerated  form.  And  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  be  a  workshop  of  Uberty  if.  whUe  we 
are  attempting  to  seU  the  idea  and  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  abroad,  we  continue  bUndly 
and  almost  without  proteet  to  surrender 
more  and  more  of  our  freedoms  at  home. 

Today  there  are  1.470  people  employed  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Ag 
the  turn  of  the  century,  diuing  tbe  sftmlnla 
tratkm  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  there  wiva 
only  90  tncb  people.  Sven  Franklin  IX 
Rooeevelt,  at  the  height  of  his  reeponsiblU- 
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ties  In  World  War  XI.  had  less  than  000  people 
in  his  Kxecxitlve  Office. 

In  192S  the  Pederal  Government  had  006,- 
000  civilian  employeee.  Before  World  War  n 
this  figure  had  a  peacetime  growth  to  about 
1.000.000 — more  than  even  at  the  peak  of  the 
Urst  World  War.  During  tbe  second  war 
the  total  rose  to  mors  than  S,600,000.  It  did 
drop  to  2.000,000  in  Um  postwar  period,  but 
last  year  it  had  risen  sgaln  to  2.460.000.  Add 
to  this  about  4.000.000  civilian  employees 
of  State  and  local  government  and  you  have 
a  grand  total  of  somewhere  between  tJbOOJOOO 
and  7,000.000  civilian  government  officials  In 
the  United  Stetes  tod^— one  controUer  for 
every  nine  producers  in  the  whole  country. 
Xven  In  a  regimented  economy  that  makes  a 
pretty  small  platoon. 

More  alarming  stUl — for  thoee  who  are  not 
afraid  to  see  the  signs — is  the  extent  to 
wtiich  govemment  power  is  being  central- 
ized. In  19ae  the  Pederal  Government  had 
leas  than  a  quarter  as  many  civilian  em- 
ployees as  the  State  and  local  govammento 
had.  In  1949  that  proportion  had  Increased 
to  well  over  haU  as  many.  And  Ifa  stiU 
going  up. 

It  would  be  smtislng  U  it  weren't  serious 
for  the  Nation  to  find  that  soms  of  these 
controUers  sometimee  cant  agree  among 
themselvee  as  to  Just  wbat  tbalr  responsl- 
bUlUes  are. 

Early  this  month  the  Bouse  Banking  Com- 
mittee tried  to  find  out  from  the  Govern- 
ment's economic  controls  chiefs  what  they 
mean  when  they  talk  about  stahlllaatlon  of 
the  economy. 

Bconomic  StobUlaer  Roger  L.  Putnam  told 
them.  ~lCy  definition  of  stabUiaaUon  is  to 
prsaervs  the  value  of  the  dollar.  It  doean't 
mean  a  freeae." 

Price  SUbUlaer  Snis  O.  Aman  said  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  he  looked  the 
word  "stoblllaatlon'*  up  in  the  dictionary — 
notice  that  he  took  the  Job  first,  though — 
and  he  found  that  it  meant,  be  said,  "to  keep 
relatively  in  balance  or  equilibrium  •  •  • 
to  try  to  k«ep  prices  and  wages  and  the  econ- 
omy In  bslanos." 

Wage  SUblllaar  Nathan  P.  Vslnsinger  said. 
"One  definition  Is  that  a  stabilizer  is  s  sub- 
stance added  to  an  exploalve  to  render  It  leas 
llabls  to  spontaneous  deoompoaltlon.** 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  stobUiaers  them- 
aelvas  are  somewhat  confused — too  confused, 
perhape.  to  prevent  decomposition  in  a  sys- 
tem ahich  has  managed  to  grow  very  healthy 
In  freedom,  despite  aU  the  other  exploaions 
In  Ito  past.  Isnt  it  Just  possible  that  our 
growth  came  because  of  that  freedom? 
i  Of  course,  controUers  do  not  make  a  direct 
onalaught  on  the  principle  of  freedom.  That 
would  expose  aU  planning  theorlea  for  what 
they  reaUy  are.  But  their  actions.  If  not 
their  words  and  Intentiona,  show  that  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  private  enterprise  are 
each  year  being  restricted  more  than  the  year 
before.  The  theory  to  that  by  substituting 
some  form  of  centralised,  omniscient  plan- 
ning for  the  normal  pattern  of  oxu  free  econ- 
omy, a  way  wUl  be  found  to  Insure  more  rapid 
economic  progrees.  to  head  off  depressions 
and  to  spread  more  evenly  the  frulto  of  pro- 
duction. 

It  can  be  made  to  look  like  a  good  case— es- 
pecially in  times  of  emergency— untU  we  re- 
member that  planning  involves  decisions  by 
the  few  instead  of  by  the  many,  and  that  no 
people  can  retain  their  llbertiee  if  they  once 
give  up  the  responsibilities  of  making  de- 
cisions— responsibUities  wlilch.  to  the  In- 
dependent man.  are  opporiunitles  for  prog- 


Xnstead.  our  Government  today  Is  taking 
an  Increasing  role  in  determining  what  ahall 
be  produced,  bow  it  sbaU  be  produced,  who 
ahaU  produce  it.  what  price  can  be  charged, 
and  how  much  wlU  be  paid  thoee  who  pro- 
dtaoe — either  as  owners  or  workers.  It  has 
even  imdertaken  to  produce  goods  or  serrlces 
in  areas  that  are  or  could  be  covered  by  pri- 
vate enterprlss. 


A  great  deal  of  the  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Pederal  Government  to  regulate  indus- 
trial dlsputea.  for  instance,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  experimental  at  this  stage,  while 
the  Government  Is  feeling  Ito  way  in  tha 
use  of  ths  extraordinary  powers  it  has  ac- 
quired. Some  of  this  legislation  has  obvi- 
ously been  imsucceasful  and  is  in  open  dan- 
ger of  breaking  down.  The  creation  of  so- 
called  emergency  boards,  for  example,  has 
actuaUy  created  real  emergencies — because^ 
In  effect,  they  have  discouraged  both  em- 
ployers and  unions  from  settling  their  differ- 
ences by  negotiation  or  arbitration.  If  we 
had  not  had  all  theee  boards,  isn't  it  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  steelworkers  and  the 
steelmakers  would  have  gotten  together — as 
they  have  many  tintes  before — and  settled 
their  differences  through  the  normal  pro- 
cedures of  collective  bargaining? 

Stnoe  the  end  of  World  War  II  It  has  be- 
come clear  that  controls  are  no  longer  re- 
garded by  the  Government  simply  as  a 
temporary  expedient  in  time  of  emergency. 
With  the  vast  control  mechanism  that  vras 
developed  to  meet  war  requirements,  the 
preeent  administration  In  1046  decided  not 
only  to  retain  a  substantial  part  of  that 
machinery  but  to  reach  out  for  stlU  other 
and  stronger  powers.  Xven  when  the  re- 
maining wartime  powers  had  finally  been 
aboUahed  and  the  transition  from  produc- 
tion for  war  to  production  for  peace  had 
been  accomplished,  the  President  perlod- 
IcaUy  requested  their  restoration. 

The  difference  between  Government  con- 
trol of  production  and  distribution  faciU- 
Ues  and  Government  ownership  of  these 
same  facilities  is  not  very  great.  So  far  as 
ths  individual  and  private  property  are  con- 
cerned, it  makes  very  Uttle  difference.  Allo- 
cations, price  fixing,  priorities,  wage  regula- 
tions, and  a  profit-grabbing  tax-take  on  cor- 
porations that  now  goes  as  high  as  82  per- 
cent are  all  limitotions  on  the  uses  to  which 
private  property  can  be  put. 

The  sssenrs  of  the  tree  market  economy 
to  that  you  can  do  what  you  want  with  your 
own  within  reasonable  llmite;  the  essence  of 
ths  controUed  economy  is  that  you  cannot. 
What  Government  control  does  is  to  chaitge 
the  content  and  meaning  of  "ownwahlp."  If 
controls  are  sufficiently  extensive,  the  Gov- 
ernment might  as  well  own  the  property  as 
far  as  the  individual's  liberty  to  use  it  in 
his  own  way  is  concerned. 

One  of  the  earliest  postvrar  attempto  to 
expand  the  Government's  peacetime 
powers — and  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
threato  we  have  had  to  Indlridual  freedom 
In  this  country — wss  the  so-called  eco- 
nomic stebUlzatlon  biU  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Spsnck.  of  Kentucky,  early  in  1040. 
That  blU  would  have  given  the  President 
unprecedented  and  far-reaching  powers. 
To  pave  the  way  for  ito  passage,  the  con- 
troUers tried  to  scare  the  public  with  the 
looming  danger  of  Inflation. 

But  no  inflation  came.  Instead  the 
threat  turned  out  to  be  one  of  deflation  and 
Government  pressure  for  the  blU  had  to  be 
dropped. 

Kven  planners,  however,  are  sometimes 
like  good  men — ^you  can  never  keep  them 
down  for  long. 

So.  a  new  biU  was  prepared — thto  time  to 
combat  deflation.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  a 
revised  edition  of  ito  still-born  brother.  It 
called  for  even  more  grandiose  economic 
planning  and  huge  Government  spending. 
Congreea,  thank  God.  once  again  refused  to 
buy  the  paclLage  and  the  bUl  was  defeated. 

Then,  with  Korea,  came  the  real  emer- 
gency and  the  need  for  Pederal  legislation  to 
deal  with  It.  Inevitobly,  the  persistent 
planners  selaed  this  opportunity  to  get  into 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1060  many  of 
the  powers  that  Oongrsas  had  twice  refxised 
to  give  them. 

The  inflation  campaign  failed  to  panle 
the  people's  representatives.    The  deflation 


scare  dldnt  work.  But  In  the  very  real 
emergency  of  June  1030.  tbe  Congress  waa 
pseasured  into  granting  the  same  contro- 
versial powers  on  the  grounds  that  rigid  and 
extensive  controls  were  needed. 

But  do  we  any  longer  need  price  and  wage 
controls  or  a  ccmtrolled  caaterlals  plan? 
What  are  the  dangers  In  "»»»"*^*"<"g  these 
costrols  beyond  a  point  where  they  are  truly 
affective? 

Within  about  9  months  after  the  price 
freeae  of  January  1061,  wholeeale  prtoea  be- 
gan to  decline  and  retail  prices  began  to  level 
out.  OPS  and  Economic  Stabilization  offi- 
cials repeatedly  claimed  that  this  was  dus 
to  their  price  controls.  And  yet,  by  the  faU 
of  1061,  most  prices  were  actuaUy  below 
celling.  Obviously  forcee  other  than  price 
controls  were  responsible  for  tbe  price  de- 
clines and  the  staUUty. 

Just  how  necessary  prtee  controto  are  can 
be  eeen  from  a  new  despatch  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  November  16.  1051,  which 
stated:  "The  OPS  today  roUed  back  celling 
prtoee  of  used  automobUee  6  percent  below 
levela  of  last  January  In  an  order  that  fixes 
new  ceilings  at  about  current  maiket  levels." 
Mow,  what  I  want  to  know  is  why  we,  aa  tax- 
payers, shoiQd  finance  pubUc  officials  who 
are  so  uneesential  that  they  must  spend  their 
time  fixing  ceiUng  prioee  "at  about  cur- 
rent market  levels." 

In  a  survey  published  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
167  numufactiuvrs  repeated  that,  with  few 
ezoeptlona,  OPS  eel  lings  are  exerting  vary 
little  Influence  on  their  current  prices. 
Three  out  of  four  of  these  manufacturers 
are  selling  at  least  a  part  of  their  output 
below  ceiling  prices,  with  several  quoting 
their  entire  line  below  oelUngs.  One  teztUe 
producer  wrote  that,  at  no  time  since  the 
price  freeae  of  January  1051  had  his  fabric 
prices  even  approached  permissible  ceilings. 
And  yet  his  company  had  been  led,  like  aU 
others,  through  the  wbole  noaze  of  oeUlng- 
price  regulations,  supplementary  regulations, 
amendmento  to  supplementary  regulations, 
and  detaUed  ooet  studies  reqtUred  by  ths 
OPS  teama  In  Washington. 

Isnt  it  about  time  somebody  in  Washing- 
ton realized  that  Inflation  was  checked  in 
the  spring  of  1051,  more  than  a  jrear  ago, 
and  has  stayed  checked  ever  since?  Thto 
was  accomplished  primarily  through  tax  in- 
creases, credit  controls.  Increased  savings, 
the  inabUlty  to  spend  Government  appro- 
priations on  schedule — and  by  no  means  the 
least  important — the  self-discipline  of  the 
consumer  who  always  cuto  down  his  pur- 
chasss  when  prices  get  too  high. 

In  spite  of  repeated  Government  predic- 
tions, shortages  of  consumer  goods  have 
faUed  to  materialize.  Thus,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  given  for  price  and  vrage  controls 
does  not  exist.  In  fact.,  many  items — dur- 
able goods  as  well  as  soft  goods — are  in  over- 
supply.  The  textile  industry  for  example, 
to  operating  considerably  below  capacity. 
BetaU  trade  generaUy  is  in  a  buyer's  market. 
In  spite  of  strenuous  merchandising — and 
thto  to  something  you  in  advertising  can 
vouch  for — inventories  continued  to  moiint 
during  the  past  year.  The  pipe  lines  are  fuU 
of  goods. 

In  thto  country  we  have  some  4,000,000 
separate  business  establtohmente  producing 
more  than  8,000,000  different  items.  Kven  in 
a  single  company,  there  may  be  as  many  as 
aoO.OOO  different  producto.  And  In  Jiut  one 
product  like  an  automobile,  for  example, 
there  may  be  as  many  as  15,000  different 
parte.  Many  of  these  products  and  parto  un- 
dergo constant  change.  Improvement,  aiul 
adaptation. 

No  price  control  system  ^n  possibly  allow 
currently  for  such  factors  as  these.  Any- 
thing so  complicated,  under  such  constant 
change  and  so  responsible  to  human  and 
btulness  needs  to  not  subject  to  even  a  simpla 
control   mechanism.    AU   experience   sbowa 
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that  Ktmple  eontnda  become  steadily  more 
eomplleat0d.  not  becatjae  the  coBtroOen  are 
tnTOtred  in  any  lAot  to  make  tbem  ao,  but 
becanse  a  biglily  technological  aoeiety  cannot 
be  confined  to  atralt-Jacket  nile^maklag  and 
eootrol  and  reoialn  dynamic  and  progreaalve. 
Oontrola  over  a  nattoo^  economy  do  not 
eome  cheap.  Tbtj  taring  with  them  direct 
and  Indirect  eoata  that  muat  be  paid  by  all 
of  na  as  taxpayers  and  consomera.  AO  of 
ttaaa  added  coats  tan  an  added  cbaifpe  on 
the   aetaal  and  potential   oatpat   of   the 


and  Indnatry  are  fbraed  to  take 

on  a  heavy  load  at  additional  work  and  eoata 
In  order  to  comply  with  many  regolatlaDs 
dealing  with  prtoe  and  wage  oontrola.  lian- 
agement  is  diverted  from  tta  productlTe  tasks 
and  must  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  Inter- 
preting control  meaenrea  and  planning  op- 
eratloaa  wtth  the  oantroUers  tn  Washington. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  right  now  that  by 
eonrtemntng  tbeae  so-called  emergency  oon- 
troi  meeeoraa  and  atten^ita  to  plan  the  na- 
tional economy  down  to  the  last  detail.  I 
am  not.  tn  any  aenae.  anarlrtng  the  orthodox 
nethoda  we  have  developed  over  the  years 
to  level  off  the  peaks  and  valleys  at  Inflation 
•nd  rteflatton.  The  CoancU  of  ■omomle  Ad- 
▼laers  to  the  Prealdent,  for  Inatanoe,  la  a 
very  neoaasary  adjunct  to  the  Kaecntlve  Of- 
fice. The  fiscal  powers  at  the  Oongrcaa  and 
the  Treasury  are  far  reaching  and  dKmld 
be  widely  uaed.  The  Federal  ITiatiiu  Board 
haa  been  vested  wtth  mooetary  and  credit 
leaponslbUtties  which  can  be  widely  qiplled 
to  maintain   the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Oir  Canadian  nrtghhora.  for  example,  aeem 
to  have  gotten  along  pretty  weU  with  only 
orthodox  oontrola— «nd  their  dollar  to  at  a 
premium  right  now. 

To  deal  with  temporary  and  abnormal 
■earcltles  of  eomnindltlee  such  as  copper 
and  nickel— or  at  machine  tools — we  need 
only  a  simple  system  of  priorities  on  ilnfanee 
contracts. 

But  theee  vary  orthodox  powers  and  le- 
■ponalbllltlas  In  thoneelves  demonstrate  un- 
mistakably that  the  mounting  body  of 
emergency  controla  with  which  we  are  faced 
today  were  conceived  In  panic,  applied  In 
haste  and  are  as  strangling  as  weeda  In  a 
garden. 

I  wlU  make  this  prediction.  If  MPA  eon- 
trols  as  to  the  number  of  cars  each  company 
may  build  were  to  remain  In  effect  for  too 
long  a  period  of  time,  or  If  the  management 
of  each  company  thought  theee  controls  w«e 
to  become  permanent,  the  a\rtomotlve  Indus- 
try would  cease  to  make  progress.  Such  a 
state  ofaffam  would  automatically  kill  the 
competitive  system  and  It  is  this  highly 
oompetlttve  society  of  ours  that  has  given 
the  ftaiest  rein  to  the  ambition.  Initiative 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  individual  and 
has  made  America  great. 

I^nthermore.  I  believe  that  Tmleas  con- 
trols are  abandoned  within  a  relatively  short 
y™*.  they  will  begin  to  destroy  the  very 
fraodoms  we  are  committed  to  defend.  Tet 
the  spokesmen  for  controls  today  violently 
aocuae  anyone  who  protests  as  being  reac- 
tionary, selfish,  greedy,  profiteering,  defeat- 
ist and  worse.  These  same  spokesmen  for 
controls  point  to  the  Constitution  as  a  de- 
fense for  freedom  and,  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  It  tlutnjgh  a  series  of 
accomplished  facto  such  as  the  seizure  of 
the  steel  industry.  And,  continually,  in 
order  to  panic  at  least  a  semblance  of  pubUc 
aumwrt  for  further  controls,  they  tell  us 
that  the  ao-oalled  emergeney  may  last  a  Ule- 
tlme. 

Of  course,  as  the  boy  who  cried  wolf  dis- 
covered, the  cry  of  "emergency"  eventually 
loses  Its  appeaL  Pretty  soon,  the  planners 
who  say  they  want  planning  only  for  an 
emergency  are  going  to  say  they  want  plan- 
ning for  stm  another  rsason.  As  seme  of 
you  may  have  observed,  the  change  at  signals 


came  only  last  week,  given  by  no  leas  than 
Ifr.  Tkuraan  himself  tn  his  speeeft  at  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ceremoiy  In  waah- 
togton.  D  C. 

He  sccused  his  erttics — and  I  guess  this 
puto  me  among  them — at  spreading  "bunk 
and  hokum"  And  then  he  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Boosevelt  and  Truman  admlnlstra- 
tlons  have  proven  that  a  planned  eocoomy 
worka,  in  agriculture  and  In  every  other  as- 
pect at  am  national  life.  He  defied  anyone 
to  can  this  socialism  and  said  he  wm  proud 
to  accept  the  name  '"Itumanlam"  fOr  his 
program. 

IjBt^  not  get  Into  a  baby-naming  contest, 
for  If  there  Is  one  art  the  planner  has  learned 
it  Is  that  of  changing  his  label  aoeontlng  to 
ctrcumstanoes.  In  the  conception  of  their 
ftmctlcsis,  in  their  personalities.  In  their  mo- 
tives and  in  the  ends  they  pursue,  the  men 
who  seek  to  plan  the  American  economy  no 
mors  resemble  the  Brttiah  Soclallsti  than  the 
latter  resemble  the  men  of  the  Politburo. 

The  real  point  is  that  all  these  men.  In 
their  different  ways,  have  accepted  the  con- 
cept that  a  centrallaed  government  power  is 
the  guiding  motive  for  the  Nation.  And 
when  we  say  that  the  Soviet  system  has  failed 
or  that  British  socialism  has  come  near  to 
destroying  the  economy  of  Britain,  wtiat  we 
mean  is  that  planning  has  failed — because 
It  is  impoaslble  for  controls  and  the  tree 
independent  spirit  of  humanity  to  exist  to- 
gether in  the  same  national  community. 
The  strug^e  must  always  end  In  the  defeat 
of  one  or  the  other. 

For  thoee  who  believe  that  America  is 
sranehow  an  exception  to  this  lesson,  let  me 
ttil  you  about  an  incident  involving  a  man 
who  made  his  stake  in  your  profession.  In 
a  recent  television  broadcast.  Senator  Bnr- 
TOW  was  debating  with  other  eminent  poli- 
ticians the  pros  and  cons  of  the  steel  dispute 
and.  since  he  is  an  ardent  supT>orter  of  the 
preeent  Administration  and  its  potldea.  he 
was  backing  up  the  steel  seteure  and  cntlcla- 
ing  the  industry  for  Its  efforts  to  defend  It- 
self. Then,  at  one  point  in  the  debate,  he 
held  a  newspaper  before  the  camera  and 
said.  'The  steel  Industry  Is  running  plenty  of 
paid  propaganda  today — these  full-page  ad- 
vertisements wtiich  the  companies  pay  for 
out  of  their  excess  profit  taxes  at  a  high  cost 
to  the  taxpayers." 

I've  known  Bnx  Bemtuh  for  some  years, 
but  I  was  deeply  disturbed  to  find  that  his 
emotional  involvement  in  the  basic  issues 
was  so  great  that  he  apparently  felt  the  steel 
industry  should  not  be  permitted  to  carry 
tts  case  before  the  court  of  public  opinion 
titfough  the  medliun  of  advertising.  And 
if  that  feeling  Is  typical,  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  suspect  that  Oovernment  power 
has  reached  the  point  where  It  wo\ild  like 
to  abridge  even  our  right  to  protest. 

And  that  right  we  must  never  give  up.  If 
America  la  to  fulfill  the  role  James  Madison 
defined  for  his  country — "a  workshop  of  lib- 
erty" for  all  mankind. 

BiocBtAPBT  or  EtHxsT  B.  BsxacH 
^ftnest  B.  Breech  has  been  execuUve  vice 
president  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Pord  Motor  Co.  slnoe  May 
ItMd.  when  be  resigned  as  president  of  Ben- 
dlx  Aviation  Corp. 

Since  the  late  twenUes.  Mr.  Breech  has 
held  many  Important  positlona  In  the  avi- 
ation and  aut<miobUe  business.  Prior  to  his 
association  with  Bendlx.  he  was  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors,  and  fw  a  number 
at  years  served  as  director  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  several  aviation  and  air  tzana- 
poratlon  eompanles.  among  them  Morth 
American  Aviation.  Inc.,  and  Tranaoootl- 
nental  and  Western  Air. 

Ftom  1»38  to  18S6.  Mr.  Breech  was  prsal. 
dent  of  North  American  Aviation,  Inc  .  wtileh 
operated  TWA.  BMrtara  Airlines,  and  West- 


ern Air  BxpresB.  and  remained  a  dlrrctor  of 
north  American  Aviation  until  1049.  Be  also 
served  as  a  director  of  Yellow  Truck  ft  Coach 
Mfg.  Co..  Kinetic  Chemicals.  Inc..  Tellow 
Mfg.  Acceptance  Corp..  and  Pan  American 
Alrwaya. 

Mr.  Breech  was  bom  tn  Lebanon.  Mo..  Prb- 
raary  M,  IStT.  the  son  of  a  blacksmith.  Re 
attended  Drury  College.  SprtngfleM.  Mo., 
where  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  LU)  de- 
gree and  where  he  la  now  a  trustee.  In  1921 
he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  In  the  C- 
llnols  State  examlnatlao  for  the  degree  of 
certified  public  accoimtamt.  He  Iwgan  hla 
bustneas  career  in  It  IT  wtth  Pairbanka. 
Morse  A  Co..  in  Ctilcago  aa  an  accountant. 
He  entered  the  automobile  manufacturing 
business  January  2.  18SS,  as  comptroller  of 
Tellow  cab  Manufacturing  Corp..  Chicago, 
which  merged  in  ltS8  wtth  General  Motors 
truck  and  coach  dlvlston.  Be  became  gen- 
eral  assistant  treasurer  of  General  Motors 
Corp.  In  1039  and  vice  president  In  1999. 

Mr.  Breech  Is  married  and  has  taro  sons. 
Cmest  R.  Jr..  and  William  H.  Breech,  both  of 
whom  were  oOkceit  In  the  Army  Air  Force 
in  World  War  U. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tlve  Shglneers.  vice  prealdent  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit,  and  a  member  of  the 
l>oard  of  directors  of  the  Manufacturers  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Detroit.  In  8eptemt>cr  19«8 
Mr.  Breech  t)ecame  a  member  of  the  A»g'<^ 
American  Productivity  Council  of  the  Sufo- 
pean  recovery  program. 

Mr.  Breech  is  a  member  of  the  Bloomfield 
Bills  Coxmtry  Club,  the  Detroit  Club,  the 
Recess  Club,  and  Detroit  Athletic  Club.  He 
also  serves  as  a  member  of  vestry  of  St. 
Jamea  ^Iscopal  Church,  Btrmlngham.  His 
hooM  Is  in  Bloomfield  Township. 


AMms  by  GMTf*  H.  Dmcm  Bafare  IWw 
H— patet  Badric  C— potiye,  lac 

EXTEKSION  OP  REIfARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBET 

IN  TH«  SEIfATB  OF  THE  ITMiiED  STATES 
Monday.  June  9. 1952 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  George  H.  Duncan.  preg« 
Ident  of  the  New  Hampshire  Bectrtc  Co- 
operative.  Inc..  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  cooperative,  on  June  3,  I»52.  Mr. 
Duncan  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  Ir  our 
State  on  economics  and  finance  In  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  President,  the  manu- 
script is  estimated  by  the  Government 
Printing  OflBce  to  make  approximately 
2y4  pages  of  the  CoNcansicNAL  Raoon 
at  a  cost  of  $189.  I  think  it  is  well  worth 
that  amount. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racou, 
as  follows : 

^  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  welcome  the  mem- 
bers of  New  Hampshire  Beetric  Cooperative. 
Inc.,  to  this,  the  tlilrtcenth  annual  meeting 
and  the  ninth  over  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  preside  as  president. 

On  ^«  whole,  the  year  hss  been  reason- 
ably suooessfuL  I  hops  you  wm  study  the 
annual  financial  report  as  contained  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Party  Line,  which  gives  the 
prliurlpal  details  of  opetmUon.  However,  on 
account  of  the  difference  In  the  accounting 
methods  of  cooperattvas  aa  preeertbed  by  the 
Hural    Klectrmcatlon    Administration    and 
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those  usually  followed  by  similar  private  oor- 
poratlons,  some  explanation  is  necessary. 

On  the  operation  aide,  if  we  strain  out  the 
Items  of  depreciation  and  principal  and  in- 
terest payments,  we  find  the  foUowlng  con- 
dition as  compared  with  ttie  previous  year. 
For  1950  we  received  for  current  sold,  9997.- 
000.  while  operating  expenses  Including  taxes 
were  9236,000.  showing  a  profit  of  $61,000. 
For  1951  revenue  was  t351.0CO,  a  gain  of  9M,- 
000.  while  expenses  Increased  only  920.000 
to  t292j000.  leaving  a  profit  of  989.000.  For 
this  showing  the  management  and  the  oper- 
ating force  deserve  our  hearty  congratula- 
tions. 

For  the  over-all  financial  plcttire  of  the 
year,  mambers  should  refer  to  the  figures  un- 
der transferable  to  surplus,  which  show  for 
1950  a  deficit  of  946,000,  but  In  1961  only 
913.000.  WtiUe.  of  course,  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  a  real  surplus  at  this  point,  to  have 
the  deficit  for  a  year  rediiced  by  933.000  is 
tremendously  encouraging;  and  if  nothing 
unforttmate  occurs  this  year  we  may  look 
for  a  considerable  black  figure. 

Another  figure  to  examine  closely  Is  that 
of  the  depreciation  reserve  for  1950.  9485,000; 
for  1951.  9655,000.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
deficit  figures,  accrued  margin  for  1950.  9006.- 
000:  for  1951.  9619.000.  This  deficit  figure 
Is  more  apparent  than  real  owing  to  the  con- 
servative poUcy  of  RXA  in  accounting. 

The  usual  private  corporation  secures  Ito 
funds  by  issuing  stocks  and  bonds  which 
for  the  most  part  never  are  Intended  to  be 
retired.  Thtis  if  all  profito  were  distributed 
annually  In  interest  and  dividends.  whUe 
the  physical  property  is  wearing  out.  a  time 
would  come  when  the  property  would  have 
disappeared^  while  the  obligations  still  ex- 
isted. Thus  It  Is  essential  that  a  deprecia- 
tion reserve  be  maintained  roL^^y  com- 
parable to  the  rate  of  deterioration. 

In  RXA  cooperativea  all  obligations  are 
to  be  repaid  with  Interest  dtulng  the  life  of 
the  property.  But  sines  depreciation  only 
can  be  estimated.  REA  has  adopted  to  sound 
policy  of  requiring  a  depreciation  reserve 
alongside  payment  of  principal  and  interest. 
Thus  in  effect  cooperatives  are  paying  twice 
for  the  same  property  during  the  same 
period— once  by  depreciation  reserve  and 
again  by  interest  and  amortization. 

To  reduce  this  situation  to  exact  figures 
Is  difflcult,  since  your  cooperative  has  bor- 
rowed REA  funds  at  various  times.  The 
rate  of  repayment  Is  4.1  percent  annually. 
2  percent  being  applied  to  interest  and  2.1 
P«t:ent  to  the  retirement  of  principal.  8o- 
caUed  level  payments  are  required.  1.  e.  the 
same  amount  each  year  on  each  loan.  Thus 
any  payments  in  any  year  wUl  vary  in  the 
proportion  of  credit  to  interest  and  principal. 
As  payments  accrue,  the  proportion  to  in- 
terest will  decrease  and  that  to  principal 
WlU  tnorsass.  thus  further  reducing  inter- 
est. The  life  of  the  property  is  variously 
estimated  dependent  on  its  typs;  but  over- 
all life  Is  estimated  at  36  years  and  the 
annual  repayments  of  4.1  percent  wUl  com- 
plete repayment  in  the  same  period. 

A  simple  Illustration  will  show  that  de- 
spite annual  payments  thus  made  on  prin- 
cipal, accrued  margins  will  show  a  deficit 
balance  during  the  whole  life  of  the  loan, 
increasing  during  earlier  years  and  later  de- 
creasing, lutU  at  the  end  of  the  35  years, 
depreciation  reaerve  wiU  equal  the  original 
loan;  aU  indebtedness  will  have  t>een  repaid 
and  the  deficit  balance  will  disappear. 
Theoretically,  also,  the  physical  property  will 
have  disappeared  although  It  is  probable  that 
much  value  stUl  will  remain.  But  if  not, 
cooperative  will  tM  in  no  different  case  than 
at  the  beginning — no  property:  no  debt. 

Assume  a  loan  of  93.500.  with  depreda- 
tion of  9103  annually  and  payments  of  i»ln- 
clpal  and  interest  at  4.1  percent.  The  an- 
nual payment  wiU  be  914SJS0.  divided  the 
first   year,   Intarast,  979.60;    principal.  970. 


Thus  at  the  end  of  the  year  indebtedness 
will  be  93,430,  although  since  the  property 
has  depreciated  9100,  its  l>ook  value  wlU  l>e 
only  93,400,  ahowing  a  balance-sheet  deficit 
of  930. 

For  the  second  year  deiR^clatlon  again 
will  be  9100  and  payment  9143.60;  divided. 
Interest  $71.40,  principal  $72.10.  Indebted- 
ness then  is  93.367.90;  the  txxtk  value  of  the 
property  wiU  l>e  only  $3,300  and  the  lialanoe- 
Bheet  deficit  will  have  mounted  to  967.90, 
although  all  required  paymenta  have  t>een 
made.  And  the  process  will  continue  until 
at  the  end  of  36  years  the  depreciation  re- 
aerve will  he  93.500.  but  since  there  is  no 
debt  the  deficit  Iwlanoe  will  have  dlaap- 
peared. 

I  have  gone  into  the  matter  at  some 
length  l>ecause  all  too  frequently  persons 
hostile  to  cooperative  point  to  the  t>alance- 
sheet  figtirea  showing  a  deficit  of  over  $600.- 
000  as  proof  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  when  actually  we  are  in  arrears 
on  princliwl  only  $89,000  with  all  due  In- 
terest paid  as  of  Deceml>er  31.  1951.  I  may 
add  that  during  ttie  debate  In  the  New 
Hampshire  House  of  Representatives  last 
year  on  the  bUI  to  place  cooperatives  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  utilities  commission, 
such  a  statement  actually  was  made. 

DOHT    look    TOTTB    COOPXaATIVX 

Pec\iliarly  enotigh  as  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  cooperative  Improves  and  it  grows 
older,  the  danger  to  Ita  continued  existence 
increases.  All  you  original  members  well 
rememt>er  the  days  when  you  were  depend- 
ent on  the  kerosene  lamp  for  light  and  on 
muscxUar  effort  for  all  power.  You  know 
how  long  you  waited  for  electric  service 
while  existing  agencies  demanded  exceaslve 
payments  or  denied  service  altogether.  So  it 
was  not  until  the  advent  of  Cooperative  that 
you  were  serviced. 

Tou  never  will  forget  the  efforts  of  your 
neighbors,  like  Charles  A.  Rollins.  stUl  ow 
director:  our  first  president.  William  J.  Neal, 
who  left  to  become  Deputy  Administrator 
of  REA;  our  long-time  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Aiulrew  L.  Felker;  Fred  A. 
Barton:  Curtis  D.  Perkins,  and  Charles  H. 
Chesley,  In  telling  you  what  might  be  ac- 
complished, now  l>orne  out  by  our  existence. 
But  as  time  goes  on,  those  who  lived  in 
darkness  will  pass  out  of  the  picture  and 
their  places  taken  by  others  who  have  little 
conception  of  earlier  dilDculties.  Newcomers 
establish  themselves  on  cooperative  llnea 
who,  having  been  served  elsewhere  by  utili- 
ties, fail  to  realize  the  difference  between 
cooperation  and  these  other  agencies.  Even 
the  act  of  the  last  legislature  defining  co- 
operative as  a  utility  tends  to  create  the 
Impression  that  tiecause  electricity  is  pro- 
vided there  is  no  real  difference  l>etween 
sources.  You  as  cooperative  memt>ers  know 
ttiat  the  property  Is  yours,  subject  only  to 
the  mortg^ige  to  REA;  and  when  that  mort- 
gage Is  i>ald,  you  wiU  be  the  sole  owners. 
Utility  customers,  no  matter  how  long  they 
pay  for  service,  never  will  have  any  share  in 
the  property. 

Most  of  your  preeent  directors  are  original 
memlwrs  and  realize  the  situation.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  for  many  years  successive  di- 
rectors WiU  appreciate  their  obligations  to 
cooperative.  But  the  time  may  come  when, 
tired  over  their  duties  virtually  unpaid-for 
except  for  the  satisfaction  of  service,  they 
will  seek  release  by  advocating. sale  of  yo\u: 
property  to  some  utility. 

Already  several  attempts  of  this  type  have 
been  made  in  other  areas.  The  usiial  pro- 
cediue  is  for  the  utlUty  to  approach  the  di- 
rectors with  an  offer  to  take  over  the  prop- 
erty upon  assumption  of  the  mortgage.  In 
our  case  even  now  that  would  t>e  a  good  t>ar- 
galn  for  any  utility  since  most  of  our  prop- 
erty was  constructed  at  costs  far  less  than 
preeent.  Since  such  an  offer  cannot  tie  ac- 
cepted without  approval  of  two-thirds  at  the 


members,  decision  Is  In  your  hands.  Argu- 
ments will  be  presented  perhaps  on  the 
ground  of  lower  rates.  Whatever  the  claims 
made,  experience  has  ahown  that  they  are 
only  specious  and  should  not  be  accepted 
t>y  cooperatives  memt>ers.  The  best  way 
to  avoid  any  such  unfortunate  end  is  for 
memtiers  to  take  the  utmost  Interest  In  tha 
affairs  of  cooperative  at  all  times. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  REA-financed  coop- 
erative has  yielded  to  such  an  appeal,  al- 
though two  or  three  smaU  ones  in  the  West 
have  been  forced  to  sell  on  account  of  re- 
fusal of  utilities  to  supply  adequate  power. 
But  right  here  in  New  Hampshire  occurred 
the  Instance  of  the  sale  of  a  municipal  plant 
under  similar  circumstances. 

The  little  town  of  Hancock  for  years  had 
sought  to  Induce  some  utiUty  to  supply  Ik 
with  electric  service  without  result.  FlnaUy. 
led  by  public-spirited  citizens,  it  was  voted 
to  establish  a  municipal  plant  which  over 
the  years  proved  successfiil,  cost  iMlng  fully 
paid  from  earnings  without  tax  contribu- 
tion. Current  was  purchased  at  wholesale. 
and  even  maintenance,  reading  of  meters. 
End  billing  was  done  by  contract  with  a 
utility.  Even  so,  after  the  debt  was  ptald. 
some  93,000  annually  was  turned  into  the 
town  treasury. 

As  time  went  on  the  commissioners  chosen 
by  the  town  felt  the  burden  of  their  duties 
and  advocated  selling.  Certain  plant  Im- 
provements were  necessary,  entailing  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  which 
looked  big.  The  nuitter  being  presented  to 
the  voters,  all  too  few  of  whom  were  in- 
formed of  the  actual  situation,  it  was  voted 
to  seU  the  whole  plant  for  approximately 
9  years'  earnings.  Please  don't  let  that  hap- 
pen to  New  Hampshire  Electric  Cooperative. 
The  longer  we  go  on.  the  more  valuable  will 
be  your  property. 

To  tie  sure.  Cooperative  rates  are  sUghtly 
higher  than  comparable  utiUty  rates  in  New 
Hampshire.  That  Is  not  strange,  when  we 
learn  that  consumer  density  on  our  lines  is 
only  alxnit  three  to  the  mile.  Cooperative 
also  must  supply  and  maintain  its  own 
transformer  stations  and  buy  aU  power. 
Compare  that  situation  with  Public  Service 
Co.,  which,  according  to  its  last  report,  has 
126.040  customers  on  4.673  mUes  of  line,  an 
average  of  atxjut  27  to  the  mUe.  and  gen- 
erates most  of  its  power.  Yet  even  PubUo 
Service  claims  its  rates  are  too  low.  despite 
three  increases  in  the  last  year. 

CARTAi.  cxxorrs 

Sometime  In  the  future  you  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  establishing  the 
capital  credits  plan.  Capital  credits  are 
closely  associated  with  the  matter  of  de- 
preciation and  surplus  mentioned  earlier. 

At  the  end  of  some  year  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, perhaps  even  this  year,  the  "State- 
ment of  Income  and  Expense,"  will  show  a 
favorable  balance  Instead  of  a  deficit.  Thla. 
surplus,  not  needed  for  payment  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest,  will  belong  to  members,  but 
for  sound  financing  should  be  kept  in  the 
treasury  against  emergencies.  But  there  will 
come  a  time  when  it  safely  can  be  distribut- 
ed to  the  members  in  cash.  Already  this  has 
taken  place  in  some  cooperatives  more  for- 
tunate than  we.  Only  last  April  a  coopera- 
tive in  Indiana  distributed  over  929.000  to 
its  2,262  memt>ers  on  the  basis  of  their  pay- 
ments for  service  in  1946,  being  a  refund  of 
about  26  percent  of  total  paynxenta  that 
year.  In  March  a  Texas  cooperative  dis- 
tributed over  $59,000  to  3,567  members. 

As  you  WlU  understand,  a  cooperative  ^ 
services  its  meml>ers  at  acttial  cost;  but  that 
actual  cost  cannot  be  determined  until  the 
end  of  a  period  such  as  a  year.  So  It  clearly 
is  safe  poUcy  to  make  initial  charges  some- 
what higher  and  later  retiirn  the  overcharge 
to  members.  Thus,  v^Ue  on  the  books  it 
appears  as  profit.  actuaUy  It  simply  la  tha 
amount  of  previous  overcharge  above  actual 
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east.  nilB.  rather  atmplHtod.  to  the  eapttal 
cre<tns  plan.  Just  ae  aoon  as  Cooperative, 
after  adoption  of  the  plan,  shows  a  profit  In 
any  year,  that  profit  will  be  credited  to 
mainiMif  In  proportion  to  their  payments 
tar  aernoe  In  that  year,  to  be  retained  in 
the  treasury  nntU  tmch  time  as  the  ftnan- 
ctid  ooodltlan  of  the  organisation  makas  It 
safe  to  distribute. 


COOPBUTITX  AH  ASSXT  TO  ITXW  BAXTSHOtS 

I  doubt  If  Cooperative  members  realise 
haw  much  of  tangible  dollar  value  our  lines 
have  added  to  the  State.  Prom  the  Mew 
BAQxpfthlre  niap  before  you  you  can  see  that 
our  1.700  miles  of  line  service  homes  in  109 
of  the  234  cities  and  towns,  from  Sandown 
near  tte  Ifaasachusetts  border  to  Pittsburg 
on  the  Canadian  line,  and  from  Wakefield 
and  Freedom  bcwdering  on  Maine  to  Charles- 
town  and  Lyme  next  to  Vermont.  Beyond 
that.  White  Mountain  Power  Co.  serves  all 
or  parts  of  80  towns.  In  36  of  these  towns 
Cooperative  also  so^es.  but  the  other  four 
towns  added  to  the  100  served  by  Co<H>era- 
tlve  brings  the  total  to  ova  half  the  towns 
at  the  State.  We  luaow  that  these  coopera- 
tive hnes  have  Increased  the  taxable  valu- 
ation of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  bvillt 
to  an  amount  of  over  half  a  million  dollars 
an  whieh.  in  1961,  we  paid  «a6.246.41  taxes. 

Kveryone  recognizes  that  electric  service 
Increases  the  value  at  adjacent  property.  If 
we  esttaata  that  the  average  value  of  the 
8jM0  served  locatkms  Is  the  modest  sum 
of  cajXX),  the  total  to  $11.0004)00;  and  If 
•gain,  we  estimate  that  our  service  has  In- 
creased the  value  of  adjacent  property  only 
10  parcent,  there  to  a  gain  of  (1,900,000  on 
this  account. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Ptalhaore  B.  Wass.  then 
an  Instructor  at  Plymouth  Teachers'  College, 
chose  as  the  subject  for  tato  doctor^  thesis 
at  Oolumbia  University,  "New  Hampshire 
Bectrle  Cooperative."  Hto  rather  compre- 
henstve  spot  check,  supported  by  many  per« 
sonal  Interviews  (and  some  of  you  may  re- 
call being  hto  "guinea  pigs,")  showed  that 
If  hto  sampling  was  representative,  some  800 
new  residents  bad  come  on  cooperative  lines 
<tartng  10  years,  few  at  whcMn  said  they 
would  have  come  In  the  absence  oC  electrlo 
•ervloe.  And  hto  study  further  showed  that 
on  the  average  these  newcomers  had  spent 
abont  (9.500  eacb  for  improvements  and  fa- 
eiUtles  In  addition  to  the  purchase  price. 
While  no  one  claims  exactness  for  these 
figures,  they  Indicate  that  something  like 
tauxXMMO  of  new  money  has  been  expended 
by  private  persons. 

Adding  these  &gxirm:  $600,000  taxable 
property  oT  oooperaUve:  $iJiO0J000  Increafied 
value  of  adjacent  property:  $2,000,000  for  im- 
provements, we  arrive  at  $3,700,000  In  all. 
filnoe  all  cooperative  construction  has  cost 
about  $3,900,000.  it  well  may  be  true  that 
If  we  could  appraise  all  the  advantages  in 
xaoDej,  it  would  be  found  that  they  exceed 
an  that  has  been  spent.  So  we  don't  need 
to  apologize  lor  what  we  have  done  but  on 
the  other  hand  we  can  brag  a  little  on  o\ir 
achkyements. 

CAU,  XT  oo-or 
Lee  me  suggest  s  rather  small  matter  which 
aaay  have  an  important  influence  on  your 
tlit»ktng,  and  that  of  others,  about  Coopera- 
ttv*.  X  have  noticed  that  sometimes  mem- 
qjsak  of  our  organtoatton  as  "BSA." 
hostile  to  us  refer  to  It  frequently  as 
a  Oovenunent  agency,  thus  seeking  to  cre- 
ate tiM  Impression  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
BMBt  to  seeking  to  extend  its  authority. 
Too  know  and  Z  know  that  Cooperative  Is  a 
llew  Hsoapshlrs  corporation,  argantoad  un- 
der New  Hasipahlre  law  and  managed  by  Its 
Hampshire  directors  elected  by  Its 
It  to  sultject,  ot  course,  to  oon- 
sUlerable  oamtmt  by  the  Rural  Slectrlflca- 
tlon  Admlntotrattan,  but  no  more  so  than 
voald  be  tb»  «Ma  wttb  any  ixidlvktual  or 


eorporatlon  flnanoed  100  percent  by  a  lending 
agency.  In  fact,  my  experience  has  been 
that  BBA  has  been  an  exceedingly  helpful 
banker,  far  more  so  than  usual  baikkers  are 
even  in  small  matters.  For  instance,  REA 
periodically  audits  all  Cooperative  accounts, 
thereby  saving  us  thoiisands  of  dollars  for 
aodltors.  The  advice  of  BXA's  engineers, 
accountants,  and  legal  staff  to  available  to  us 
at  aU  times  free  of  charge.  And  thto  type 
Of  service  to  rendered  to  aU  the  000  ooopsn- 
tlves  In  the  country  at  an  administrative 
anniuU  cost  of  only  about  $8,000,000.  Where 
will  you  find  a  banker  which  will  make  and 
service  loans  to  the  amount  of  over  $2,500.- 
000,000  at  sxKh  low  cost?  And  that  the  serv- 
ice is  efllcient  is  shown  that  thus  far  only 
about  $454X10  of  loan  funds  have  been  loet 
in  its  15  years  of  life,  while  repayments  In 
advance  of  requirements  exceed  amounts  in 
arrears  by  more  than  ao  times.  AU  thto  rec- 
ord speaks  not  only  for  the  caref ill  manner 
in  which  REA  has  performed  its  obligations 
but  as  weU  shows  faithful  service  of  the 
directors  and  management  of  all  these  oo- 
<q>eratlves.  Some  people  call  this  social  torn, 
but  I  call  it  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  rugged 
individualism. 

A  majority  at  the  enmmon  stock,  and 
therefore  complete  control  of  Public  Service 
Co.  of  New  Hampshire,  is  owned  by  New  Eng- 
land Public  Service  Co..  of  Augusta.  Maine. 
commonly  called  Kepaoo.  But  you  never 
hear  Its  ofltcers  or  stockholders  call  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  "Tfepsco,"  although  there  to 
far  more  reason  for  It  than  to  call  Coopera- 
tive "REA."  There  to  an  RKA.  certainly,  tnt 
It  to  assuming  much  f or  t»  to  call  ourselves 
by  that  name.  And  it  to  easier  to  say  "Oo-op" 
than  it  is  to  say  "RBA."  So  I  suggest  that 
you  always  refer  to  your  organisation  as 
"Cooperative"  or  "Co-op,"  and  in  that  modest 
way  Impress  on  those  who  hear  yrm  the  true 
situation — that  "Cooperative"  to  your  baby 
and  not  the  nephew  of  Uncle  Sam. 

WBXTC  M OUMTalM  POWKB  CO. 

Tou  certainly  will  be  intereeted  to  know 
gfflnn*»>'«"e  of  the  operations  of  White  Moun- 
tain Power  Oo.  for  the  first  full  year  since 
Cooparattvs  has  owned  all  the  stock  and 
bonds  at  that  company.  While  a  full  ex- 
planation would  require  more  time  than  now 
to  avallabto,  the  following  are  eonae  at  the 
important  points: 

Tbe  operating  rceiilts  for  1961  have  been 
aSected  adversely  by  a  considerable  Increase 
In  wages  to  all  employeee  exoep*.  Jie  aflsnt, 
who  also  to  manager  of  Coopera'  '^e.  and  by 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  who.'ei.^«.'e  power 
and  favorably  by  an  mcreaae  u  -  %te»  at 
about  6  percent — ^the  first  lncr\%M*  ■ioi^ 
1936— all  three  i  tisfii  having  been  c4lac- 
tlve  for  only  a  part  oi  the  year. 

The  present  cost  of  White  Mouutiuj:  to 
Ooopsrattve  U  shown  by  the  figures,  "Invest . 
ments,  gl^lO.ilOJia."  in  the  balance  sheet, 
covering  Initial  cost  and  subeequent  ad- 
vances for  improvements.  Thto  anaount  will 
be  repaid  to  RKA  over  a  period  of  85  years 
on  the  same  bsato  ss  other  BSA  loans — level 
annual  payments  covering  2  percent  Interest 
and  2.1  pereent  on  principal.  Thus,  the 
annual  carrying  charges,  without  additional 
investment,  will  be  about  $684)00. 

To  meet  thto  share  there  was  received  from 
White  Mountain  during  the  year  1961,  $66.- 
751.28  for  dividends  and  interest  as  shown 
in  the  statement  of  income.  Tlius  it  will 
be  seen  that  for  that  year  there  was  a  bal- 
ance sheet  deficit  of  about  $10,000  on  thto 
accoont,  which  makes  its  am>earanoe  In  the 
cooperative  balance  sheet  where  a  deficit  for 
the  year  to  shown  as  $13,963 .28.  But  since 
nearly  $364)00  of  the  $684)00  paid  by  Cooper- 
ative on  account  of  White  Mountain  went 
to  a  redueUoo  g<  the  debt,  it  wlU  be  seen 
that  actually  ownenhip  of  the  company  by 
cooperative  was  at  advantage  to  the  latter 
without  additional  cost  to  White  Masmtaln 
Since  a  depredation  raservs  to 


carried  in  company  accounts  In  acoordaaee 
with  Commission  requlramenta,  thto  does  not 
affect  cooperative. 

At  about  the  time  cooperative  aoqiUzed 
White  M^i"*"'"  the  hydro  plant  at  Oood- 
rlch  FaUs  berame  incapacitated.  Since  then 
a  loan  has  been  secured  from  REA  of  a  suf- 
ficient amount  to  rehabilitate  thto  plant  at 
a  higher  capacity;  contracts  for  the  work  soon 
wUl  be  let  and  it  to  expected  that  It  will  he 
completed  during  1952.  Thereafter  the  out- 
put from  Goodrich  FaUs  will  serve  to  reduce 
somewtoat  the  ovar-aU  ooat  at  electricity  to 
the  company. 

A  study  of  the  map  referred  to  before  will 
show  that  in  the  26  towns  In  which  both 
the  company  and  cooperative  serve,  in  gaa- 
cral  the  latter  covers  the  outlying  dletriata 
and  the  former  the  centcra.  It  thus  to  clear 
that  separate  maintenance  entails  a  tie- 
mendoiis  amount  of  travel,  much  of  which 
could  be  avoided  If  the  two  organlaatloos 
could  be  integrated.  Also  a  onnsnlidatton  of 
blUlog  and  accounting  procedures  would 
afford  further  savtoi0B.  However,  since  by 
law  ooopsratlvs  to  limited  In  the  number 
of  nonmembers  it  may  service,  a  substantial 
number  at  White  Mountain  customers  must 
heroms  m—bsis  before  Integration  can  be 
awoupltohed.  It  to  hoped  that  In  time  these 
customers  wlU  cons  to  resiles  that  no  dls- 
adv'intikgs  can  come  to  them  by  becoming 
cooperative  members  but  rather  oonaldsrable 
advantage  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  Joint 
omnen  with  their  aelgbbors  of  the 
whiclk  serva 


I  hsv«  deelt  wtth  theee  matters  at  perhspe 
unreasonable  length.  The  reason  for  that  to 
that  todsy  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  speak 
to  you  as  president  or  director  and  I  wanted 
to  Impress  upon  yon  etroogly  some  of  the 
things  I  have  leemed  tmm  a  am  ikt  of  13 
yesrs  as  s  director  and  t  years  as  your  prcsi- 
dent. 

I  am  not  giving  up  my  connection  wU« 
Ungly.  Tou  know  the  good  book  saye. 
days  of  our  years  are  three-eoore  years 
tea;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be 
foor-eoore.  yet  to  their  strength  labor  and 
eorrow."  I  now  have  rsthed  the  half-way 
point  between  theee  ages.  Fortunately,  I 
have  been  so  Messed  by  s  measure  of  iMaltli 
that  I  have  experienced  none  of  the  "labor 
and  sorrow"  mentioned.  Tei  I  know  full 
well  that  at  my  time  of  life  I  cannot  expect 
to  carry  on  with  previous  vigor.  Also,  mj 
home  being  an  even  hundred  miles  frem 
our  oAoo,  H  to  ImpossfMe  for  me  to  main- 
tarn  the  dose  eontaets  wtth  operattoos  ex- 
pected of  a  director.  Beyond  that,  by  a 
strict  InterpreiaMon  of  the  bylaws  I  am  not 
•I  en  eUglMe  to  be  a  membCT  since  I  am  not 
a  aeer  at  eooperatlve  servlee.  In  the  cumss 
of  a  few  yean  It  to  inevitable  that  vflWienne 
else  itkould  take  over  the  reepaoalMytteB  of 
president;  and  I  am  sure  that  now  so— iiii$ 
win  be  chosen  who  win  be  more  beipful  tinn 
X  have  been.  Monet beless.  you  asay  be  sure 
that  I  never  shall  lose  intsreet  In  the  wel- 
fare of  Oooperatlvc  and  will  do  «v«rytltfaff  In 
my  power  to  help  you. 

I  would  be  remlee  did  X  fan  to  mentioB  the 
pleasant  eotaets  I  have  had  wtth  my  feOow 
directors  dvrtBg  the  yeers.  A  rsvtow  at  the 
record  shows  that  In  aU  there  have  been  23 
directors  from  9  counties  and  21  towns.  One, 
Mr.  Sargent.  faUed  to  qualify  on  account  of 
employment  by  White  Mountain;  Mr.  Deyo. 
Colebrok.  never  attended  a  oaeeting  on  ac- 
enunt  of  distance;  Mr.  Hook  unfuH—alsly 
psssed  away  after  attending  only  one  meet- 
ing. To  tlM  other  19,  omitting  myself,  you 
are  deeply  Indebted  for  the  faithful  and 
constant  Interest  they  have  exhibited  in  your 
behalf.  Their  aervlce  was  not  due  to  any 
expectation  of  financial  return.  Until  aequl- 
slttOD  of  WhlU  Mountain  2  years  ago.  tiie 
•ee  for  directors  wee  $S  for  attendance  at 
monthly  meetings  plus  •  cento  per  mlto  for 
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travel.  With  the  incrsass  of  responalbUlUes 
due  to  acquisition  It  seemed  not  unreasonabls 
to  Increass  payments  to  $10  for  attendance 
and  7-cents-per-mlle  travel.  Some  of  the 
directors  assimied  a  dual  position  as  direc- 
tors of  both  organizations,  but  no  double 
pay  was  given,  simply  the  fees  and  expenees 
of  thoss  holding  dual  positions  were  divided 
between  the  two.  I  sssure  you  that  I  have 
enjoyed  the  friendly  contacts  and  helpful 
stlggsstlons  of  all  these  men  during  the  years. 

And  you  never  should  overlook  the  service 
of  the  employeee.  Tou  who  receive  service 
know  far  better  than  I  how  prompt  arKl 
eacient  they  are  in  the  performance  of  their 
dutiee  eo  important  to  all  members. 

I  doee  by  wiahlng  New  Hampahlre  Electric 
Cooperative  and  its  members  all  possible 
success  aiul  prospsrity. 

OsoaoB  H.  Dtmcair. 

Jtmx  S.  1962. 


PgrtSMwily 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  MKW  HAMPSHnX 

IM  THE  SEM  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  10. 1952 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Caut]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  tbe 
RscoRO  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  by  Mr.  Harry 
Lundeberg.  president  of  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  accompany- 
ing resolution  concerning  tbe  rery  Im- 
portant problem  of  port  security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
with  attached  resolution,  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto,  as  follows; 

Sazums'  Uwiom  or  thk  Pacinc. 
San  rraneiaeo,  CaUf^  May  19,  1952. 
Bon.  HAsay  P.  Cahv, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Wm$Mngton.  D.  C. 

Dbai  SsNAToa  Cain:  Attached  hereto  find 
a  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  membership  of 
tlM  SaUors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  an  organi- 
sation aflUlated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion at  Labor,  which  to  engaged  In  supply- 
ing American-flag  ships  on  the  Pacific  coast 
with  merchant  seamen. 

We  feel  the  present  condition  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  walerfiont  liuofar  as  security  to 
concerned  to  abeolutely  deplorable  and  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  law  has  been  passed 
by  Congress  for  the  specific  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  such  a  situation,  we  deem  it  impor- 
tant that  the  Federal  authorities  see  to  It 
that  tbe  law  to  enforced  properly  without 
letting  the  Conununlsts  run  loose  on  the 
waterfront  becaxise  someone  In  the  Govern- 
ment to  afraid  to  tackle  a  Job  which  should 
have  been  tackled  years  ago. 

Vary  truly  yours. 

Habst  LuwDnaao. 
Secrefory-rreorurer.  Sailor$'  Union  of 
the  Pacific  (A.  F.  aj  L.). 

Whereas  under  the  Magnueon  Act,  or  the 
National  Security  Act,  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations have  twen  established  on  the  Amer- 
ican waterfront  by  the  UiUted  SUtes  Coast 
Guard  which  has  been  designated  the  Gov- 
ernment bureau  to  handle  thto  act  by  the 
President:  and 

Wherees  the  Coast  Guard  has  promulgated 
rules  prohibiting  any  American  seaman  from 


signing  on  or  waiting  on  ships  or  on  the 
waterfront  tmless  they  have  validated  secu- 
rity papers,  and  on  February  15,  19S3,  the  fol- 
lowing regutotlon  was  Issued  by  the  Coast 
Guard  to  all  unions  and  employers  and 
Oovenunent  agenclee  engaged  In  waterfront 
matters: 

"The  requirement  of  specially  validated 
merchant  mariner's  document  wUl  apply  to 
seamen  on  all  merchant  vesseto  of  the  United 
States  of  100  gross  tons  and  upward,  en- 
gaged in  trade,  whether  at  anchor  or  made 
fast  to  a  dock,  loading  or  unloading  pas- 
sengers or  cargo  or  merely  in  an  idle  status 
awaiting  passengers  or  cargo. 

"By  'employed'  to  meant  the  engagement 
of  any  person  to  fill  any  licensed  or  certifi- 
cate berth  on  board  ahlp  whether  or  iK>t 
under  articles  and  include  those  engaged 
for  standby,  relief  or  other  capacities.  Any 
pereon  who  accepts  employment  on  any  ves- 
sel after  being  declared  ineligible  and  ftu- 
nlshed  written  notice  thereof,  to  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  Imprisonment  for  not  nrare 
than  10  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  The  owner,  agent,  master,  officer 
or  person  in  charge  to  liabto  to  the  sams 
penalty."  and 

Whereas  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  oper- 
ators associated  with  the  Pacific  Maritime 
Association  instot  that  the  Sailors'  Union 
of  the  Pacific  abide  by  their  laws  and  rules 
to  ths  letter  on  one  hand  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  same  Coast  Guard  and  the  sams 
shipowners  are  allowing  screened  off  Com- 
mies to  go  sboard  the  ships  and  to  work 
standby,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Co.  and  the  American  Presi- 
dent Lines  where  these  companies  are  hiring 
these  screened  off  Commies  as  baggage 
handlers  and  are  allowing  the  olBclato  of 
the  National  Union  of  Marine  Cooks  ft 
Stewards  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  vali- 
dated security  papers  to  board  the  ships  to 
hold  meetings  and  to  carry  on  general  dto- 
ruptlon  and  subversive  actlvltiea,  such  as 
acting  as  carriers  between  United  States  ports 
and  Oriental  ports,  etc.;  and 

Whereas  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific 
considers  thto  type  of  activity  which  to 
linked  at  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Ship- 
owners as  a  violation  of  the  safety  rules  of 
our  agreement  by  allowing  subversive  ele- 
nkents  to  board  American  vesseto;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

-  Be^ved,  That  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific  officially  notify  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  and  the  PMA  and  the  press  that 
the  SUP  will  deem  these  conditions  unsafe 
for  our  members  to  work  under  and  will  take 
proper  action.  If  necessary  to  protect  our 
country  and  oursslvsa. 

Mat  22.  10S2. 
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REMARKS 


HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUroairxA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  one 
of  the  most  important,  useful,  and  bene- 
ficial Oovemment  institutions  to  the 
American  home  owner  and  to  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  Nation  is  the  Fed- 
eral  Savings   and   Loan   AssodatiOD. 


These  associations  have  done  more  to 
provide  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest  to 
build  homes  and  to  provide  a  safe  place 
for  the  average  citizen  to  dQ>osit  his 
earnings  and  receive  a  fair  rate  of  inter- 
est throughout  the  Nation  than  any- 
thing heretofore  done  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  these  two  important 
fields  of  our  economy. 

Charters  have  been  granted  to  1,553 
associations  since  1933  by  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  loans  totaling 
$17,250,000,000  have  been  made  up  to  De- 
cember 31,  1951.  to  finance  4.381.000 
American  homes.  Eight  billion  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  million  dollars 
were  on  deposit  in  these  1,552  associa- 
tions on  March  31,  1952. 

There  undoubtedly  was  good  reason  to 
give  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  almost 
unlimited  and  rigid  control  over  the 
operations  of  these  associations  in  the 
legislation  which  established  them  in  the 
beginning,  when  they  were  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  but  time  and  circum- 
stances have  proved  that  because  of  the 
large  number  of  depositors,  or  share- 
holders; the  importance  of  these  associ- 
ations to  their  commxinities;  and  the  re- 
liability of  and  the  high  tjrpe  of  men 
managing  these  associations,  some  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  relaxing 
some  of  the  rigid  authority  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  over  them,  and  give 
some  recognition  to  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  Uie  depositors  and  management! 
in  these  associations. 

I  have  consequently  introduced  a  bill. 
H.  R.  7699,  to  amend  the  Home  Owners^ 
Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  some  of  the 
relief  that  appears  necessary  to  both 
management  and  depositors  in  these 
associations,  which  hsis  been  referred  to 
the  House  Wi^niring  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

My  bill  has  already  become  a  matter 
of  national  discussion  among  persons  in- 
terested in  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations.  To  these  persons  the  ne- 
cessity of  legislation  of  this  nature  Is 
universally  recognized,  and.  indeed,  the 
bill  itself  is  the  result  of  much  sober 
discussion  and  analysis  of  existing  leg- 
islation relating  to  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  set  out  the  prob-[ 
lems  which  this  legislation  attempts  to 
meet  and  the  maimer  in  which  it  at- 
tempts to  solve  them.  The  bill  defines 
limitations  of  Government  control  over 
savings  and  loan  associations.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  amazement  even  to 
many  persons  otherwise  well  versed  in 
financial  matters  to  learn  that  as  a 
practical  matter  there  are  almost  no 
limitations  now  in  Oovernment  control 
over  the  1,500  community  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  No  other 
major  ftoancial  system  in  the  coimtry. 
State  or  Federal,  has  ever  been  subject 
to  such  undefined  Government  power  as 
that  contained  in  paragraphs  5  (a)  and 
(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933.  The  Government  is  not  limited 
to  regulating  these  institutions.  It  can 
substitute  its  business  Judgment  for  that 
of  the  management.  For  whatever  cause 
the  agency  may  itself  prescribe,  it  can 
take  them  over  and  operate  them. 
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I  have  beard  no  one  attonpi  to  argue 
thst  these  proTlaloiis  stiould  not  be 
changed.  Argument  has  been  made, 
and  to  this  date  successfully,  that  such 
dianges  should  not  be  made  until  pos- 
■ible  without  prejudice  to  certain  litiga- 
tion pending  in  the  Federal  courts  in 
California.  It  would  appear  that  a  re- 
cent decision  In  that  litigation  removes 
this  obstacle. 

There  are  two  major  aspects  of  this 
present  unlimited  control  of  a  FedenU 
agency  over  these  1,500  commimlty  in- 
stitutions which  this  bill  would  correct. 
First,  the  present  statute  gives  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  undefined  authority  to 
provide  for  their  operation,  and  In  effect 
to  substitute  Its  business  judgment  for 
that  of  the  elected  management.  Sec- 
ondly, the  law  now  permits  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  take  over  and  operate  the  asso- 
ciations for  such  cause,  if  any,  as  It  shall 
prescribe. 

H.   B.    T«**   HIOIILia   AOAHrST   glBUKS 

My  bill  would  correct  this  situation. 
It  would  write  Into  law  the  charters 
which  have  already  been  granted  these 
associations.  FDr  years  the  associa- 
tions have  been  operated  under  these 
charters  by  their  elected  directors  and 
officers.  There  Is  no  reason  why  an 
agency  of  the  Oovemment  should  have 
latent  power  to  change  this  corporate 
structure  and  manner  of  operations. 
H.  R.  7699  would  take  away  that  latent 

Government  power.  Nor  should  this 
Oovemment  agency  have  latent  statu- 
tory power  to  substitute  its  own  busi- 
ness judgment  for  that  of  the  ofBcers 
and  directors  of  the  association  in  the 
ereryday  management  of  its  affairs. 
Thte  concern  of  a  government  supervi- 
sory agency  should  be  that  the  associa- 
tion maintain  its  solvency  and  operate 
according  to  law,  its  charter  and  the 
niles  and  regulations  of  that  agency. 
Accordingly,  H.  R.  7699  so  states  in  a 
few  simple  words.  In  effect,  the  law 
would  be  rewritten  to  conform  with  the 
practice. 

But  the  second  of  tiiese  unlimited  Gk>v- 
emment  powers  with  which  my  bill  seeks 
to  deal  is  also  vitally  important.  Some 
limitation  should  be  imposed  fc^  legis- 
laticm  on  the  power  of  a  Government 
agency  to  take  over  and  operate  these 
community  financial  institutions.  A 
local  association  may  be  pursuing  a  pol- 
icy to  which  the  Federal  agency  objects, 
but  which  the  association's  manage- 
ment believes  to  be  compatible  with  good 
business  judgment  and  otherwise  prop- 
er. In  such  a  case,  under  the  present 
law,  the  Federal  agency  must  appoint 
a  conservator  or  do  nothing.  The  as- 
sociation's management,  in  turn,  must 
elect  between  not  exercising  what  It 
considers  a  i>roper  prerogative  of  man- 
agement, one  of  its  duties,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  causing  the  Institution  to 
be  subjected  to  the  danger  that  It  win 
be  taken  over  by  the  supervisory  author- 
ities. C<msidered  in  the  light  of  the 
practically  unlimited  authority  given  the 
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aoremment  agency  In  paragraiA  5  (a), 
this  complete  la^  of  any  means  short 
of  physical  seizure  for  resolving  ordhiarj 
differences  of  cq^nlon  between  the  super- 
visor and  management  is  abeurb.  liy 
bill  will  correct  this.  It  empowers  the 
Government  agency  to  issue  orders  to 
the  supervlaed  inatltation.  which  orders 
can  direct  that  a  questioned  practice  or 
procedure  of  the  institution's  manage- 
ment be  terminated  or  corrected.  The 
institution,  which  believes  that  It  is  right 
and  the  Oovemment  agency  wrong, 
would  no  longer  need  to  subject  itself 
to  the  danger  of  physical  seizure  in 
order  to  prove  the  rectitude  of  its  posi- 
tion. Instead  it  would  have  the  right 
to  go  to  the  local  Federal  district  court 
and  ask  that  court  to  decide  whether 
the  Government  agency  or  the  associa- 
tion's own  management  Is  right. 


n*J  UMCTIVB 


n  SBUOXJS  CASES 


Of  course,  over  a  period  of  years,  there 
may  be  a  few  cases  in  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  conservators  and  receivers  win 
still  be  necessary.  But  H.  R.  7699  care- 
fully sets  forth  the  causes  for  which  such 
appointments  could  be  made.  A  conser- 
vator co\ild  not  be  ai^winted  unless  the 
association  were  Insolvent  or  impaired 
or  had  violated  a  previous  valid  Board 
order  or  had  continued  an  unlawful 
manner  of  operation  after  the  issuance 
of  two  or  more  Talid  Board  orders.  A 
receiver  could  not  be  appointed  unless 
the  association  were  insolvent  or  im- 
pair rxi.  or  unless  one  of  the  other 
grounds  for  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
servator existed  and  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  also  found  that  the  institu- 
tion oould  not  usefully  continue  in 
existence. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Government 
agency  could  issue  its  orders,  and  could 
even  appoint  a  otmservator  or  receiver, 
without  the  necessity  of  going  to  any 
court.  The  association  involved  is,  how- 
ever, given  the  right  and  opportunity  to 
both  administrative  hearings  and  court 
review  before  such  drastic  action  is 
taken.  Even  in  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations, which  do  not  maintain  large 
commercial  accounts  and  are  not  nor- 
mally subject  to  the  same  pressiu'es  as 
commercial  banks,  there  may,  in  rare 
Instances,  be  a  necessity  for  inunediate 
action  by  the  Government  supervisory 
authorities  before  an  administrative 
hearing  can  be  offered  the  institution 
Involved.  To  take  care  of  such  a  rare 
case,  which  the  history  of  the  Federal 
savings  and  loan  system  has  shown  to  be 
practically  nonexistent,  H.  R.  7699 
specifically  empowers  the  local  Federal 
coiirt  to  issue  ex  parte  orders  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board  authorizing  instan- 
taneous action. 


CTHBt  AOVAMTAGKS  TO 
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H.  R.  7699  has  other  important  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  savers  in 
both  federally  and  State-chartered  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  it  is  questionable  whether 
such  a  saver  can  resort  to  his  local  courts 
to  collect  the  money  Uiat  may  be  due  to 


him  from  the  Pederal  Savtags  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  In  the  event  of 
the  default  of  the  Institution  In  which  be 
has  placed  his  savings.  In  most  cases* 
savers  in  savings  and  loan  aaeociattoos 
have  small  holdings  and  it  would  be  a 
gross  Injustice  to  reqiilre  an  insored 
saver  to  litigate  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion or  to  ccmt  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla  to  sue.  Accordingly,  H.  R.  78M 
would  require  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  accq>t 
service  of  process  in  any  court  of  law  in 
the  United  Stotes.  SUte  or  FederaL 
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H.  R  7690  also  makes  it  possible  to 
bring  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  into 
court.  Other  housing  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  already  suable.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  can  be  sued 
by  a  national  bank  in  its  own  district. 
H.  R.  76M  would  thus  extend  to  savings 
and  loan  associations  the  equivalent 
right  to  sue  the  board  in  the  district  in 
which  the  association  is  located.  Also 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  would  be 
empowered  to  go  to  court  to  seek  court 
assistance  to  enforce  its  niles  and  regu- 
lations and  orders.  There  seems  to  be  no 
fair  reason  why  the  matters  that  come 
before  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
should  not  be  fully  subject  to  judicial 
scrutiny  in  the  Federal  judicial  dlstrici 
of  the  institution  most  directly  con- 
cerned. Administrative  hearings  too, 
under  H.  R.  7699.  would  normally  be  held 
Within  that  district. 

Both  management  and  supervisory 
authorities  should  agree  that  the  man- 
agement should  be  responsible  for  the^ 
everyday  business  judgments  in  the  op- 
eration of  a  savings  and  loan  association. 
and  that  the  stipervisors  should  have 
adeqiiate  statutory  authority  to  protect 
the  association.  Its  members  and  the  na- 
tional insurance  fund,  to  be  exercised 
according  to  uniform  rules  and  without 
discrimination.  When  supervisory  au- 
thorities have  a  different  statutory  pow- 
er, one  to  take  over  and  operate  an  as- 
sociation according  to  their  own  pre- 
scription, orderly  <^>eratlon  is  not  pro- 
moted even  though  that  power  Is  for 
the  most  part  latent  and  unexercised. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  bill.  H.  R. 
7699.  will  remedy  deficiencies  that  now 
give  the  Federal  agency  almost  unlimit- 
ed power  over  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness. It  will  serve  to  prevent  lengthy 
litigation  and  other  controversies  from 
developing,  by  affording  a  practical 
means  of  supervision  by  the  Goyemment 
in  lieu  of  the  present  Government  power 
of  take-over.  I  firmly  believe  H.  R  7699 
will  prove  to  be  an  important  step  for- 
ward for  the  industry,  which  is  playing 
such  a  Tltcl  role  In  making  this  a  Na- 
tion of  horn*  own<?rs.  Nothing  offers 
more  hope  fiir  the  futiire  of  America 
than  the  fact  that  i_lllions  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  cc'n:-ry  an  becoming  home- 
owners, and  as  htti^oowners  are  active, 
loyal  stocliholders  in  tho  United  States 
Government.  I  urge  the  eaiiy  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  much-need- 
ed Ifglslstion. 
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BscalMwer  Exccptjoaally  Well  Qiiali£e«l 
Te  Lead  the  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MxinrasoxA 

in  THB  HODS«  OP  RKPRESBNTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
published  In  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Morning  Tribune  of  June  5.  1952: 
KisKiiaown  at  AatLsm 

tn  hli  first  speech  u  •  ciTlIlan  Dwlght  B- 
Mnbower  conTlnclngly  demonstrated  that 
he  poeaeaaes  the  quaUtlea  moat  eaaentlal  to 
top  civilian  leadership  of  the  world's  fore- 
most democracy  in  theae  troubled  times. 

The  Abilene  addreaa  ahowed  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  great  issues  confronting  the 
American  people  and  the  r«sources  avail- 
able for  BUCceeafuUy  ooptng  with  theae  u- 
suea.  It  was  conspicuously  free  from  cant 
and  demagoguery  but  reflected  deep  spiritu- 
ality and  lofty  patriotism.  Only  a  man  who 
had  been  nurtured  from  his  earliest  days  in 
the  belief  that  ha  U  a  chUd  at  a  provident 
God  and  the  heir  to  great  political  institu- 
tions could  speak  as  Elsenhower  did  yester- 
day. His  Is  a  fatth  that  caau  out  fear  and 
carries  with  it  a  contagious  sense  of  confi- 
dence. 

Forty  years  in  uniform  have  not  made  a 
mUltartat  or  an  autborltarlan  out  of  the 
man  who  returned  to  his  boyhood  home  as 
Mr.  Eisenhower  rather  than  Oenaral  Baen- 
bower  by  his  own  choice.  Eisenhower  re- 
Uea  on  volunt.tfy  action  by  frarman  plac- 
ing their  trust  In  tree  Institutions  to  main- 
tain a  free  United  States  and  a  free  world. 
He  wants  tbs  arms  program  kept  \mder 
rigorous  and  constant  scrutiny  along  with 
other  goremmental  acUvltlea  to  avoid  wast* 
and  hold  down  expandlturaa.  Ha  wanU  to 
keep  as  much  authority  and  responalbmty  as 
poaalbie  in  subordinate  units  of  government 
ao  as  to  avoid  dangerous  and  costly  concen- 
tration of  power  in  a  centralteed  government. 

Eisenhower's  analysis  of  four  major  threaU 
to  survival  in  freedom  and  prosperity  showed 
that  he  has  done  some  very  searching  think- 
ing about  political  and  economic  matters  in 
the  midst  of  hla  mmtary  preoccupations. 
He  put  his  finger  on  issues  which  must  be 
successfully  dealt  with  by  the  American  peo- 
ple If  they  are  to  conserve  their  present 
weUbeing  and  find  larger  fulflUment  in  the 
future. 

■atnhower  aummarlaed  theae  threata  as 
iftrsnltT  Inflation,  excessive  taxation,  and 
bureaucracy.  He  has  seen  other  naUons 
lose  thalr  freedom  because  sections  of  the 
population  were  pitted  against  other  sec- 
tions in  a  short-sighted  struggle  for  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  the  whole.  The 
struggle  ended  in  regimentation  of  aU  the 
workers  and  bureaucratic  control  of  all  means 
of  production. 

He  has  seen  other  nations  loae  their  free- 
dom through  inflaUoD  and  taxation  that  de- 
stroys tiie  incentive  to  excel  In  sklU  and  In 
production.  He  correctly  argues  that  cz- 
cesatve  concentration  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  faclllUted  the  procesaes  by 
which  these  Insidious  forces  have  worked 
their  deatruction. 

In  order  to  have  the  financial  and  econom- 
ic raaources  necessary  to  maintain  a  sound 
economy  and  strong  defenses  Elsenhower 
calls  for  the  elimination  of  waste  duplica- 
tion and  extravagance  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. One  of  hla  ways  for  fostering  auster- 
ity In  public  ezpendlttir*  would  be  to  curb 


ao  far  aa  can  be  done  eficiently  the  spread 
of  governmental  functions  Into  new  and 
overlapping  fields. 

These  are  not  novel  IdeM  and  they  are 
easier  to  express  than  to  apply  sucessfully. 
But  Eisenhower's  well-reasoned  presentation 
of  the  urgent  need  for  such  approaches  war- 
rants the  belief  that  he  would  do  a  lot  to- 
ward implementing  them  if  he  should  be 
made  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive.  Elsen- 
hower's views  about  the  United  States'  role 
in  world  affairs  and  cooperation  with  other 
freedom-loving  nations  had  been  made 
known  before  he  went  to  AbUene.  Yesterday 
he  integrated  those  views  with  his  views 
about  domestic  Issues  in  statesmanlike  man- 
ner. 

Eisenhower  stands  revealed  at  AbUene  as  a 
man  who  understands  the  aspirations  of  the 
American  people  and  the  dynamic  character 
of  otir  rapidly  growing  country.  He  gives 
the  impression  that  he  is  exceptionally  weU 
qualified  to  lead  the  Nation  in  its  quest 
for  peace  with  honor  and  secxirity  with  na- 
tional solvency. 


Ssf  f ettiofit  in  CoBnectioB  With  CeDer  and 
HendricksoB  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  HXW  TOBK 

IN  TBX  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  10,  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rzcoro  a  memorandum  I 
have  received  from  the  Estonian  Relief 
Committee,  Inc.,  containing  certain  sug- 
gestions in  connection  with  the  Celler 
bill  and  the  Hendrickson  bill  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  for  the  admission  to  this 
country  of  certain  refugees  and  other 
persons.  This  is  the  so-called  emergency 
Inunlgratlon  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

EsTOiriAir  EtcuKT  CoscBcrrrzx,  Ikc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Estonian  BeUef  Committte.  Inc..  the 
largest  Estonian  organization  in  the  United 
Stataa.  was  established  to  assist  displaced 
persons  in  securing  assiirances  and  obtaining 
employment,  to  give  emergency  relief,  and 
loans  without  interest,  and  other  services  In 
this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Estonian  Relief  Committee,  Inc.,  Is 
actively  interested  in  the  new  blU  concern- 
ing: (a)  Refugees  from  Communist-occupied 
and  dominated  countries,  and  (b)  pe<^le 
from  overpoptilated  areas  in  Europe. 

According  to  the  information  available  to 
ua  the  new  bill  can  rely  upon  the  full  sup- 
port of  aU  EstoiUan  organizations  and  Amer- 
Ican-Bitonlaa  colonies  in  the  United  States 
In  generaL 
sTTOGKsnoKS  aBaAmDiMo  mn  nKsronrriAL  ixsa- 

SACB  or  MABCR   34,   l»Sa.  AKD  TBX  BOX  H.  a. 

TSTS,   INTmODUCKD  ON  APKO.  S,    ISSt,  ST   TH> 
BONOEABLI     EMANXTKL     CKLLSa      (CHAiaMAM, 

Houn  coMMrrm  on  ths  jxmiciaaT) 
"The  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
message  asks  the  Congress  to  authorize  a 
program  that  will  provide  aid  for  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  oppression  who  are  es- 
caping from  Communist  tjrranny  behind  the 
iron  curtain  (I),  and  authorize  additional 
immlgrattoQ  Into  this  country  on  a  limited 


basis,  to  aid  in  aUevlating  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  Communist  tyranny  and  overpopu- 
lation in  Western  Europe  (HI). 

The  Presidential  message  of  March  24. 19S2. 
repeatedly  refers  to  the  Baltic  States,  and 
It  has  been  generally  understood  that  these 
8tate3  should  be  included  In  the  recom- 
mended program. 

General  suggestions:  1.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  those  displaced  persona 
iinder  the  DP  Act  of  IMS,  as  amended,  who 
were  eligible,  but  remained  without  visas  as 
the  deadline  of  December  31,  1951  arrived. 

2.  A  problem  of  a  tragic  nature  for  a  large 
nimiber  of  refugees  Is  awaiting  a  proper 
solution  on  the  legislative  way.  The  reset- 
tlement activity  of  the  IBO  which  was  car- 
ried out  tmder  difficult  conditions  has  / 
catised  a  number  of  cases  In  which  young 
people  were  sent  to  Australia,  Canada,  etc., 
their  elderly  parents  had  to  stay  In  the  camps 
and  were  later  brought  to  the  United  States 
under  the  DP  Act.  There  are  cases  in  which 
husbands  and  wives  are  separated.  The 
American  way  of  life  has  always  had  a  deep 
appreciation  for  family  life  and  family  unity, 
l^e  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  now 
an  o{^x)rttmlty  to  help  those  who  have  lost 
for  the  sake  of  their  democratic  principles 
their  home  countries  to  live  and  work 
together  with  their  closest  relatives  In 
this  land  of  liberty.  Legislative  measures 
should  be  taken  that  In  those  cases  in  which 
one  member  of  a  famUy  has  legally  entered 
the  United  States,  his  Immediate  family 
members  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  the  United  States. 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  elderly 
parents  in  this  country  whose  only  existence 
is  dependent  from  the  admlstiion  of  their 
chUdren. 

8.  The  question  of  those  refugees  who 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain  on  the  basis  of 
temporary  working  contracts  awaits  a  right- 
eous solution.  Thousands  of  homeless  refu- 
gees able  and  eage.-  to  work  \ued  the  oppx^- 
tunlty  to  follow  the  call  of  Great  Aritain 
for  urgently  needed  manpower.  They  signed 
their  working  contracts  under  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  not  lose  their 
DP  status  and  that  they  would  have  fuU 
rights  to  retvim  to  Germany,  Austria,  or  to 
Immigrate  to  overseas  coxmtrlos. 

About  8,000  Estonians  together  with  mem- 
bers of  other  natiozudltles  used  this  oppor- 
tunity and  were  sent  to  Great  Britain  to 
work  in  British  hospitals,  sanatcriiuns.  farms, 
mining,  and  Industry.  They  have  been  re- 
fused the  opportunity  to  Immigrate  to  the 
United  States  in  violation  with  their  oOleial 
working  contracts  and  promises  they  had  re- 
ceived. They  do  not  consider  themselves 
firmly  resettled.  Through  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  restrained  in  their  inunlgratlon 
to  the  United  States  or  other  countries  of 
their  preference,  they  should  be  given  special 
consideration  and  preference. 

THB    BOX    H.    a.    TS7S    XimOOXJCtD   BT    TBS 


1.  A  close  study  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7376  gives 
the  Impression  that  the  refugees  from  the 
Baltic  States  have  no  opportunity  to  coma 
to  the  United  States  under  this  bill.  The 
refugees  from  the  Baltic  countries  are  prac- 
tically excluded,  because  the  number  of 
escapees  from  the  Baltic  SUtes  after  May  8, 
1945,  has  been  very  small. 

Therefore  we  cordially  suggest  that  the 
present  date  May  8,  1945.  in  8e<:tlon  2  (b)  of 
the  H.  R.  7376  be  substituted  by  September 
1. 1939. 

2.  According  to  section  4  (f)  of  the  H.  R. 
7376  only  refugees  residing  In  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  Italy,  Au«tria,  Greece. 
Turkey,  and  the  Netherlands  are  eligible  for 
admission.  This  excludes  refugees  who 
moved  In  1946  and  1947  from  Germany  to 
England,  Belgium,  etc.,  on  the  basis  of  tem- 
porary employment  contracts  after  having 


Aod^v 
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tha*  tbey  keep  tbetr  DP  stetoi 
and  have  not  lost  thmbj  the  eUflMlttr  for 
emigration  to  OTeraeaa  oonntrlea. 

In  addttton.  many  thoasands  of  rcfngeea 
iialiTliU,  temporarily  tn  Sweden  are  eaetuded 
taFy  the  present  wording  at  aeetion  4  (f). 
Therefore  we  miggeet  that  the  llmltatlona  of 
the  present  reddence  of  refiigees  be  changed 
80  that  among  the  oountrlee  of  preaent  real- 
denee  of  eligible  refugeee  be  Indxided  alao 
Oreat  Britain.  Belgtnm,  Sweden.  Prance,  and 


3.  It  leemi  to  be  a  general  feeling  in  thla 
coimtry  that  an  emergency  legislatian  Is 
urgently  needed  for  the  reftigees  from  Oom^ 
nnmlrt  tyranny,  including  refugees  from  ttaa 
BatUc  States. 

in  the  blU  H.  B.  7S76  Introduced  by  the 
Hanormbte  Xmavub.  Csixb  only  ai.COO  Tisas. 
or  T  pereent  of  a  total  800.000.  has  been  r»> 
iisr^sd  far  refugees. 

TlM  Imrgfi  immigration  quotas  of  Germany 
and  Italy  are  oversubscribed  only  for  about 
2  or  8  years.  On  the  contrary,  the  immigta- 
tloa  quotas  of  the  Baltle  States  acw  ovar* 
sniiserlbed  for  two  or  three  centuries.  It  Is 
to  be  suggested  that  the  total  number  of 
rsfugsss  to  be  admitted  would  be  increased 
to  eft,000  instead  of  21,000,  as  shown  in  ths 
present  hill  (sec.  4  (f) ). 

4.  In  order  to  reunite  separated  famines  • 
nsw  nibsectton  should  be  sdded  to  section 
4  of  the  bill,  authcnlzing  the  admission  of 
fsfiigSM  frcKu  any  country  of  their  present 
residence  (Including  Oanada,  Australia,  and 
Hear  ZaalAnd)  U  ooe  or  more  members  a< 
their  famHiea  have  bssn  admitted  into  ths 
nmtad  States  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  hllL 

We  hope  that  the  hono^ble  liembers  of 
the  Congress  win  give  to  these  suggestions 
favorable  attention  and  consideration. 
Ai.azAin)aA  Bssa, 

Vice  President. 
Shod  KxmuAm, 

Vice  President. 

r.     BtTDOLV     KrVBAKKA, 

President. 
J.  AHBsasoir. 
Executive  Seeretarji. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RElilARKS 
or 

HOif.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OV  MWW  JiasST 
HI  THK  BODSB  OfP  RXPRESEMTATIVSS 

Tuetday,  June  10, 1952 

ICr.RODXNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  with 
ft  great  deal  of  reverence  that  I  Include 
WMler  leaTe  these  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  paastaig  of  a  great  and  good  man. 
Arehbtebop  Thomas  Joseph  Walsh. 

This  man  of  the  cloth,  who  had  been 
•  priest  of  Ood  for  52  years  and  a  bishop 
for  34  years,  passed  into  the  great  be- 
yond last  we^  Regardless  of  their  par- 
ticular faith,  those  who  knew  the  late 
archbishop  recognized  in  him  a  sf^ritual 
leader  whose  faith,  action,  and  conduct 
were  an  Inspiration  for  a  better  way  of 
life.  Archbishop  Walsh  dedicated  every 
moment  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
God  and  his  country.  As  such  he  can 
tiiUy  be  called  a  great  priest,  and  a  great 
American.  His  work  among  the  poor 
and  the  underprivileged  and  among 
tboae  who  soosht  qplritual  and  moral 
comfort  will  be  a  living  monument  to 
him. 


As  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  fifth 
largest  archdiocese  in  the  Nation,  the 
late  archbishop  administered  to  the 
hopes  and  the  needs  of  a  great  flock. 
Ami.  like  a  true  sheplierd  of  Ood.  he  led 
them  wisely,  gently,  and  welL  Bavins 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  knowing 
Ss  Late  Excellency.  Thomas  Joseph 
Walsh.  Arrtiblshop  of  Newark,  I  shall 
always  remember  him  for  his  tolerance, 
his  great  understanding,  and  the  great 
effort  he  put  forth  in  bringing  about 
good  will  and  cooperation  between  peo- 
ples of  all  faiths. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Newark, 
the  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  will  stand 
as  a  monumental  achievement  of  his 
planning.  It  is  regrettable,  however, 
that  death  prevented  him  from  seeing 
the  completion  of  this,  his  greatest 
ambition. 

A  great  churchman  and  a  great  citi- 
sen  has  taken  the  journey  into  the  great 
beyond.  However,  his  sptrlt  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  work  for  God  and  country 
will  live  forever. 

The  following  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Newark  Star -Ledger  and 
the  Newark  Sunday  News  pay  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  passing  of  this  great  man. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  them  herein: 

(Prom  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of  June  S, 
1062] 

A  OtSAT  CoMinnnTT's  Loss 

While  the  late  Archbixhop  Thomas  J. 
Walsh  inspired  the  creation  and  expansion 
of  many  institutlona  and  edilices  that  may 
now  be  regarded  as  his  memorials,  his 
grsatast  achievement  la  rsOeetsd  in  the 
wholehearted  expressiona  of  mourning  and 
synqMthy  from  Innumerable  community 
leaders,  non-Oathollc  as  well  as  Catholic. 

Undsr  his  strong  leadership,  a  Oatholle 
po]nal«tlon  in  four  oountiee  of  tlM  metrop- 
olitan area  now  numbering  mere  than  a 
million  people,  contributed  enormously  to 
the  cultural  and  civic  as  well  as  religious 
life  of  New  Jersey's  largest  community.  His 
progressive  and  aggresBlve  leadership  was 
thtis  reflected  in  every  facet  of  community 
life. 

This  tremendous  fact  is  now  universally 
recognized  by  the  many  people  of  an  faiths 
who  regard  his  passing  &s  an  event  of  great 
historic  Importance  as  wen  as  a  p— ^«wf| 
loss  to  all  who  were  even  indirectly  affected 
by  his  great  labors. 

XTnder  his  leadership,  the  Newark  Arch- 
dlooese  grew  to  be  the  flfth  largest  In  ths 
United  States.  And  thanks  largely  to  his 
efforts,  no  community  tn  America  excelled 
this  In  community  good  wUl  and  neighborly 
cooperation  between  peoplee  of  all  faltha. 

[From  ths  Newark  Sunday  Newa  of  June  8, 
1952  J 

AacHBXsKop  Walsh 
On  the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  his 
consecration  Archbishop  Thomas  Joseph 
Walsh  was  felicitated  by  Pope  Plus  tt  aa  a 
competent  and  vigilant  ahepherd.  It  was 
because  he  saw  himself  as  a  simple  shepherd, 
and  devoted  himself  with  single-minded 
purpose  to  his  taak.  tliat  he  was  abte  to  bear 
the  burden  of  responsibility  fOr  a  mlUlon 
souls. 

Competence  and  vigilance  were  chief 
among  his  characteristics.  As  an  °^mlnls- 
trator  he  was  Arm.  vigorous,  and  resourcefiil. 
neglecting  no  detail  of  his  oOce.  He  waa 
cealous  in  promoting  education,  both  eccto- 
Biastical  and  secular,  and  worksd  samasUy 


to  help  the  foreign-bora  adjuak 

to  American  life. 

His  compasslaa  for  ttM  poor  led  him  to  or- 
ganise the  Mt.  Carmal  Guild,  one  of  the 
most  stfeetive  of  charit«tols  organisations. 
He  helped  spread  among  his  people  an  ap- 
preciatlOD  for  the  great  music  of  the  church. 

His  was  a  practical  mind  and  he  under- 
stood the  Importance  of  adequate  plant. 
Construction  of  churches  and  schools  and 
expansion  of  training  for  ths  pitBstUuud  kept 
pace  with  the  grosrlng  Catholic  population 
of  his  jurisdiction,  the  fifth  largest  archdio- 
osss  in  the  Nation.  Death  prevented  him 
from  achieving  his  greatest  ambition,  tha 
oomplstion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Csthedral. 
but  so  great  was  the  impetus  he  gave  to  ths 
piroject  ihsit  other  hands  will  have  ix)  dif- 
ficulty eairylng  it  on. 

He  had  been  a  priest  fid  yeara.  a  bishop  84 
years.  They  were  years  of  gnielling  work 
and  heavy  burdens,  but  at  78  he  was  still 
alert  and  energetic,  dlacharging  his  many 
dutlas  with  customsry  Industry.  He  was 
spared  tiM  Incspaottles  of  ags  and  ths  snd. 
when  it  came,  was  swift  and  merciful.  Uw 
I  for  which  ail  man  pray. 
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EXTENSION  OP  KEUAKKB 

cm 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 


m  THI  BOC8I  or  BIPRKSSNTATIVIS 
T%e$daw.  June  10. 19S2 

Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  fact  ttiat  the  Fed- 
eral Government  continues  to  spend  bll- 
lions  of  d<rilar8  upon  a  so-called  national 
defense  program,  there  are  indications 
that,  in  some  industries,  demands  for 
m'oduction  are  lessening.  There  has  ^ifft 
been  a  recent  lowering  of  prices  in  soma 
commodities  in  daily  use.  Advertise- 
ments— at  least  here  in  Washingtoiv— 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  some  lines 
of  electrical  equipment,  especially  in  tel- 
evision and  radio,  dealers  are  over- 
stocked, anxious  to  sell.  Whether  this 
apparent  trend  is  real  is  a  question  which 
I  tiave  no  way  of  answering. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  la 
wages  where  there  is  Nation-wide  collec- 
tive bargaining  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  prices  of  merchandise  to  the  con- 
sumer will  not  be  drastically  lowered.  If 
Phil  Murray  gets  anywhere  near  the 
wage  he  is  demanding  for  650.000  steel- 
workers,  and  the  steel  Industry  gets  a 
comparative  increase  in  prices,  those  in- 
creases will  be  reflected  In  all  items— 
from  flshhoolu  to  trudcs,  tanics,  planes, 
ships,  and  back  to  bobby  pins. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  again  I 
have  no  accurate  information,  that  the 
administration  fears  a  depression  similar 
to  that  which  followed  World  War  I;  that 
It  is  attempting,  by  increases  in  wages 
and  the  spending  of  billions  of  tax  dollars 
both  in  Korea  and  elsewhere,  to  increase 
purchasing  power  and  in  Uiat  way  avoid 
an  economic  collapse  here  at  home. 

What  does  the  administration  intend 
to  do  with  reference  to  Korea?  When 
MacArthur  proposed  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist generals  in  the  field,  give  them 
the  choice  of  either  mairjpg  peaca  or 


fighting  to  a  finish,  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Korea  were  superior  to  those  of  the 
enemy.  Apparently,  because  of  his  in- 
sistence that  we  adopt  a  positive,  aggres- 
sive policy  of  some  kind,  which  was  con- 
trary to  Acheson's  views,  he  was  fired. 

The  so-caUed  peace  talks  have  given 
the  Communists  the  opportunity,  of 
which  they  have  availed  themselves,  to 
strengthen  their  armed  forces  until  to- 
day it  Is  admitted  their  air  force  is  su- 
perior to  ours.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that,  notwithstanding  the  billions  appro- 
priated, our  men  on  the  combat  line  do 
not  have  sufflcient  reserve  supplies  of 
ammunition,  without  which  a  war  can- 
not be  successfully  fought. 

Recently  Oeneral  Rld<?way  stated,  in 
substance,  that  though  the  Communists 
were  better  prepared  than  ever  before  the 
armed  services  had  a  plan  which  would 
in  his  opinion  carry  defeat  to  them.  But, 
he  said,  whether  that  plan  would  be  used 
depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  poli- 
ticians, presumably  meaning  Acheson 
and  United  Nations. 

So  today  there  in  Korea  our  men  stand 
and  fight  without  adequate  munitions 
and  equipment,  not  knowing  whether 
they  are  to  fight,  stay  put.  or  get  out. 
They  fight:  some  are  woimded,  some  die; 
while  "politicians"  argue. 

May  I  ask.  without  suggesting,  whether 
all  the  spending  here  at  home  for  equip- 
ment for  war,  all  the  biUions  for  foreign 
aid,  is  m?rel>'  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
temporarily  the  disastrous  results  which 
heretofore  have  followed  every  major 
war? 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  p3ople  elected 
a  President,  a  Congress,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  do  for  ttie  United  States  of 
America  what  those  In  control  in  every 
other  nation  do  for  their  own  country, 
L  e..  that  our  every  act,  every  progiram 
be  fotmulated  to  serve  first  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  own  country  rather  than 
accepting  and  following  the  advice  of  the 
politicians  who,  in  United  Nations,  are 
senlng  the  interests  of  other  countries? 

^!ay  I  ask.  are  we  giving  billions 
abroad,  spending  other  billions  here  at 
home.  caiTsring  on  without  objective  the 
war  in  Korea,  building  up  an  armed  force 
in  central  Europe,  Just  to  avoid  a  depres- 
sion which  might  adversely  affect  the 
administration  in  November? 


Vukor  From  Manila 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  mw  jsBsrr 

09  thb  hodsx  of  represent ATTVZS 
Tuesday,  June  10.  1952 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  in  Manila  last  month  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  young  Republic's  Defense 
Becietary,  Ramon  Magsaysay,  and  his 
determination  to  resist  communism. 

Mr.  Magsaysay  told  me  the  Commu- 
nist-led Huks  in  the  south  had  planted  a 
clever  operative  in  his  own  establish- 
ment but  he  had  been  apprehended  be- 
fore any  damage  could  be  wrought. 


Today  the  New  York  Times,  under  the 
caption  "Visitor  from  Manila,"  pasrs  the 
following  editorial  tribute  to  Mr.  Idag- 
sajrsay: 

Americans  will  be  delighted  once  more  to 
welcome  Bamon  ICagsaysay,  £>efense  Secre- 
tary ot  the  Ptilllpplnes.  Ur.  Magsaysay  will 
receive  a  friendly  reception  from  all  thoae 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
PhUippines.  and  wUl  deserve  high  praise  for 
his  successful  campaign  against  Communist 
rebellion  and  subversion. 

The  Philippine  Defense  Secretary  Is  not 
yet  as  well  luiown  in  this  country  as  have 
been  some  of  his  compatriots.  His  reputa- 
tion, however,  has  preceded  him  and  it  IS 
a  reputation  founded  upon  soUd  accomplish- 
ment. The  fight  against  the  Communist- 
directed  Hukbalahaps  has  been  carried  on 
at  several  levels.  There  have  been  success- 
ful operations  in  the  field.  There  is  now 
an  imaginative  program  for  land  resettle- 
ment that  carries  the  battle  into  the  ideo- 
logical realm.  The  struggle  is  Intense  and 
unremitting,  but  Mr.  Magsaysay  has  shown 
that  it  can  be  won  and  has  shown  how  it  can 
be  won. 

On  our  side  in  the  present  alinement  of 
the  farces  of  freedom  against  the  minions  of 
enslavement  we  need  good  leaders.  We  need 
men  of  integrity,  imagination,  courage,  and 
simplicity.  Mr.  Magsaysay  is  that  sort  of 
leader.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  tiave  him  here  and 
to  get  the  chance  to  know  him  better. 


Sorry  U.  N.  Ckapter  Eads  as  Brkoas  Quit 
QiiBa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MntNXSOTA 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcosd. 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  May  21.  1952: 

SosBT  U.  M.  Chaptkb  Ekds  as  BarroNs  Qtrrr 
Chins 

(By  Ivan  H.  Peterman) 
Haw  ToBK,  May  20. — Brltiah  commercial 
investors  in  China,  despite  the  support  of 
both  their  Lalxjr  and  Conservative  Govern- 
ments, who  have  urged  "getting  along  with 
Peking"  have  finally  tossed  in  the  sponge. 
Pushed  to  the  wall  by  the  brigand  bargaining 
of  Mao-Tse-ttmg's  "agrarians,"  they've  de- 
cided to  get  out,  and  will  take  whatever 
Peking  Is  willing  to  pay  for  approximately 
§840,000.000  worth  of  property  seized  or  un- 
der preasure  by  the  Communists.  London 
concedes  it  won't  be  much,  if  anything  at  all. 
Britain's  foreign  ofQce  spokesmen  hasten  to 
say  tills  doesn't  mean  any  cliange  In  British 
policies  toward  Peking.  Although  Red  China 
has  not  even  acknowledged  presence  of  the 
British  diplomatic  representative,  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  Hong  Kong,  and  a  desire 
of  the  British  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  good 
relations,  will  maintain  this  strange  tie,  al- 
though most  of  the  profit  motivation  is  now 
swept  from  China  proper. 

This  news,  with  a  British  request  for  exit 
visas  for  130  Britons  stiU  trying  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Peiping's  brigands,  ends  one  of 
the  sorriest  chapters  ever  to  echo  in  United 
Nations'  repetitious  halls.  Ths  British, 
backed  by  India,  Burma,  and  sometimes 
Australia  and  Canada,  were  Mao  Tse-tung's 
best  advocates  In  U.  N.'s  debating  circle.  He 
has  repaid  tbem  with  usual  Oommle  ingrati- 


tude, stealing  their  properties,  ousting  or 
imprisoning  their  nations  Is.  81c  semper 
saporinos. 

Although  there  is  no  public  file  on  Brit- 
ain's business  operations  in  China,  it  is 
known  that  extenalve  blackmaU  has  taken 
place.  When  10,000  Britons  were  still  there, 
declining  to  admit  ttie  Reds  were  too  tough 
to  deiil  with,  some  had  to  be  ransomed 
before  they  escaped.  The  entire  Asiatic  Pe- 
trolexun  Co.  was  grabbed  for  the  British 
sequestering  of  one  Nationalist  China  tanker. 
The  British  don't  talk  about  such  affairs. 

In  this  they  differ  only  slightly  from  Dean 
Acheson's  policy  in  the  Unj.ted  States  State 
Department.  Secretary  Acheson  talked  at 
the  wrong  time.  V^Then  the  Reds  were  push- 
ing Nationalist  China's  armies  farther  south. 
Acheson  twice  declared  the  United  States 
would  take  no  stand  in  the  strife. 

When  the  Reds  in  1050  annovmced  seizing 
of  all  alien  properties,  the  United  States 
made  no  objections,  asked  no  restitution,  but 
stood  blubt>ering  on  the  sidelines,  like  a  big, 
fat  kid  whose  ball  and  bat  have  been  swiped 
by  the  tough  brat  from  over  the  tracks.  Mr. 
Acheson  added  little  to  our  stature  in  that 
crisis.  His  policies,  once  Oeneral  MacArthur 
was  removed,  have  continued  that  way  on 
China. 

Dtiring  the  Yang-tse  campaign,  the  British 
attempted  the  old  gxinboat  technique  for 
protecting  their  holdings.  The  Reds  with 
Russian  field  guns,  blasted  the  ships,  kUled 
plenty  and  forced  them  back  down  the  river. 
They  paid  for  nothing. 

The  United  States  Oovemment,  neither 
directly  nor  through  a  neutral,  has  ever  put 
up  a  claim  tar  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  stolen  by  China's  revolutionaries. 
During  the  Boxer  Rebellion  we  levied  on 
Peiping,  but  used  the  monej^  to  educate  and 
make  friends  of  Chinese  students.  This 
time  we  let  the  Red  regime  take  over  our 
dollars  to  finance  the  campaign  against 
Chiang  Blai-shek.  At  this  moment.  Acfceson 
Is  trying  to  divert  military  aid  into  economic 
aid.  although  Congress  has  voted  the  money 
and  help  to  Nationalist  China.  Meanwhile, 
scurrilous  rags  are  published  and  circulated, 
especially  on  our  campuses,  to  becloud  the 
issue  and  make  Chiang  seem  ciir  enemy,  and 
Mao,  the  new  Genghis  Khan,  to  be  still  worth 
cultivating. 

Prom  Dr.  Charles  Ernest  Scott,  Ardmore, 
a  long-time  missionary  in  Ctiina.  head  of 
the  North  China  Theological  Seminary,  and 
lecturer  on  far  eastern  afTairs,  comes  in- 
formation that  not  1  penny  was  ever  paid  for 
seiziu-e  of  missionary  compounds,  properties 
and  buildings  by  the '  Conamies.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  restitution  or  attempt  to  re- 
pay for  American  business  Investments, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

"That  money  was  used  to  finance  Mao.  In 
fact,  when  he  took  a  city,  he  Impounded  every 
bit  of  foreign  exchange,  and  the  owner  was 
warned  not  to  use  It.  on  penalty  of  death." 
said  Dr.  Scott. 

American  industries,  import-export  com- 
panies, shipping  concerns,  refineries,  and 
long-established  mission  schools,  churches, 
and  hospitals  have  gone  dorra  the  Red  drain 
with  hardly  a  wcm^  of  oOlclal  protest.  We 
are  not  oiBcially  at  war  with  China.  The 
truce  fakers  at  Panmunlom  still  refer  to 
"their  volunteers"  in  North  Korea.  But  the 
State  Department  hasn't  made  a  single  overt 
motion  toward  Peking.  Tliey  argued  half- 
hearted here  in  U.  N.,  but  then  retired  and 
let  the  appeasing  Allies  call  the  tunes. 

This  policy  operated  against  the  appeasing 
British  as  well.  V^Thile  the  Reds  funneled  war 
materials  from  the  Crown  cdlony.  Hong  Kong, 
they  stole  British  buildings,  goods,  ships,  and 
merchandise  in  Tsing-tao,  TlenUln.  Hankow, 
Canton,  and  Shanghai.  The  latter  city  is 
a  Russian  citadel  today,  disguised  commis- 
sars running  everything,  while  loyal  Chinesa 
have  to  take  it  off  Uie  roof  every  day 
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So  maeli  for  appeaseoMnt.  which  Is  cur* 
render  by  installment. 

When  will  the  American  public  demand  Its 
State  Department  get  on  the  ball  about  all 
thla?  Why  don't  we  counter  Peking's  Ilea 
and  propaganda  by  Itemizing  the  damage  bill 
for  burglary,  theft,  and  Illegal  seizure?  Why 
doesn't  the  United  States  put  on  a  truth 
campaign  about  the  millions  of  Chinese  dead 
In  purges  since  Mao  took  o^er?  Why  dont 
we  really  rearm  Chiang's  forces  on  Formosa 
and  give  them  flame-throwing  tanks  and 
guns  with  which  to  sizzle  their  enemies — 
not  the  short-range,  outmoded,  throw-away 
stuff  sporadically  loaded  at  Philadelphia 
piers? 

How  can  .%  policy  maker  renutln  so  un- 
moved by  American  casualties  In  Korea  that 
a  willing  ally  remains  ignored?  Can't 
Chiang  Kai-shek  at  last  create  a  diversion 
on  China's  mainland? 

In  abort,  what  are  ws  waiting  for? 


Statemeat  CMceramg  Watcrthed*  m 
Kuisas 


li- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OV  MMMUB 
ZN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATXVK 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  imanimous  consent  granted  by 
the  House.  I  am  including  a  statement 
made  by  Dwlght  Payton,  president, 
Kansas  Watersheds  Association,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Surrey 
Commission  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  June  3, 
1952. 

Mr.  Payton  has  taken  an  active  and 
effective  Interest  in  the  problem  of  flood 
control  and  soil  conservation  In  the 
Middle  West,  including  the  State  of 
Kansas.  I  believe  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  particularly  Interested  in 
this  important  problem  will  be  Inter- 
ested In  reading  Mr.  Payton's  statement 
which  follows: 

I  am  Dwlght  Payton.  president  of  the 
Kansas  Watersheds  Association.  I  publish 
•  weekly  newspaper  in  the  little  town  of 
Overbrook,  located  on  the  ridgepole  of  the 
watersheds  between  the  Kaw  and  Marals  des 
Cygnes  Rivers.  Prom  this  vantage  point  I 
concern  myself  with  public  affairs  because 
of  a  deep  conviction  that  we  Americans  are 
legatees  of  the  greatest  trust  and  blessing 
ever  bestowed  this  side  of  heaven — that  of 
Individual  freedom. 

The  matter  of  conservation  of  our  topsoll, 
ivevention  of  and  protection  against  floods. 
Is  the  most  Important  Issue  facing  this  re- 
gion. I  got  Into  the  battle — and  battle  It 
has  been — with  the  twofold  purpose  of  pre- 
venting wrong  and  forwarding  right  as  I 
saw  it.  It  speaks  well  for  oxir  State  that 
practically  the  entire  population  has  taken 
a  similar  Interest. 

We  have  argued  our  way  through  Just 
about  every  aspect  ot  the  multiple  complex- 
ity that  Is  agency  flood  control,  and  opinion 
la  formed  as  to  the  kind  of  program  Kansas 
people  want — ^the  big  majority  favor  what  Is 
known  as  watershed  engineering  and  deten- 
tion dams.  Unless  it  is  forced  on  tu  by  royal 
decree  at  some  sort,  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  Is 
dead  for  Kansas.  The  death  notices  haven't 
appeared  as  yet,  but  on  the  coiint  It  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  time.  In  spite  of  Indus- 
trial advancement  In  recent  years  we  are 


atlU.  basically  an  agricultural  State,  and  It 
is  only  natural  that  Kansas  people  would 
chooae  •  flood-prevention  prograai  that 
promises  to  protect  both  oxir  cities  and  our 
sou  and  at  the  same  time  increase  agri- 
cultural production.  The  idea  of  flooding 
thousands  of  our  best  bottom-land  acres 
with  huge  mainstream  dams  In  the  name  of 
flood  control  Just  doesn't  make  sense. 

It  is  not  my  ptirpose  to  belittle  the  Mg 
dams  for,  as  I  say.  that  issue  has  been  de- 
cided. Nevertheless,  for  the  record,  I  would 
call  attention  to  an  editorial  in  the  Ellswarth 
Messenger  on  May  24  headed  "Big  dlsap- 
IMlntment."  The  editorial  Is  a  sad  siun-np 
of  danj  facta  In  comparison  with  the  10,000- 
watt  brilliance  of  preeonstnictlon  promises. 
••We  were  among  those,"  confessed  the  edi- 
tor, "who  had  high  hopes  for  Lake  Kanapolls 
as  a  real  asset  to  Blsworth  County  and 
central  Kansas.  Maybe,  in  years  to  come 
It  win  be,  but  to  date  It  has  been  a  liability." 
And  he  goes  on  to  ctte  lost  evaluation  for 
the  county,  lost  enthusiasm  for  the  lake's 
recreational  facilities,  lost  production.  The 
rest  of  the  story  Is  of  an  overload  on  the 
eounty  for  road  building,  unsightly  mud 
banks,  and  a  problem  from  blowing  silt.  So 
much  for  so  much. 

Kansas  knows  the  kind  of  program  It 
wants,  but  stlU  to  be  decided  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  go  about  getting  what  It  wants 
and  who  Is  going  to  pay  the  bill.  I  under- 
stand you  gentlemen  are  seeking  to  find  an- 
swers to  these  same  points. 

I  can  state  the  position  of  Kansas  water- 
sheds quite  simply — we  want  a  program  that 
establishes  authority  at  the  local  level.  In 
Kansas  one  hears  spoken  the  phrase,  *^the 
trinity  of  people,  soil,  and  water."  with  the 
claim  that  they  are  Inseparable  In  sound 
watersways  planning.  Today  I  would  add  a 
fourth  element  for  the  record — private  in- 
itiative. This  Is  the  source  of  our  inspir* 
atlon  and  genius  as  a  Nation,  the  golden- 
egg-laylng  gooee,  the  glory  of  our  past  and 
the  only  real  hope  for  our  future. 

Many  of  mb  believe  that  It  Is  of  even  greater 
Importance  that  we  control  our  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment than  that  we  control  floods.  Cnxr 
experience  with  Federal  agencies  has  not 
been  conducive  to  trust.  Representative 
CLABXircx  Cawkom  recently  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  Job  of  flood  control  Is  too 
big  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  I  heartily 
agree.  It  likewise  Is  too  Important  and  In- 
timate to  Individual  citizenship  to  be  trusted 
to  any  Government  agency  In  any  but  minor 
role.  It  Is  a  Job  that  can  only  be  rightly 
done  by  the  people  themselves.  Compare 
the  Ohio  projects,  Muskingum  and  Miami, 
with  alnoost  endless  record  of  waste  and  un- 
filled promises  of  the  agencies — Kanapolls. 
the  Fort  Peck  Dam  In  Mcmtana,  the  Blue- 
stone  In  West  Virginia,  Reclamation's  Big 
Thompson  In  Colorado,  the  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir  In  New  Mexico  and  so  on. 

Our  work  up  to  now  through  the  agencies 
has  mostly  been  to  upset  nature's  balance. 
I  believe  we  most  clearly  see  and  know  God's 
wisdom  through  nature  and  that  the  natural 
laws  are  God's  laws.  We  can  violate  them, 
but  we  can't  change  them.  Those  who  try 
themselves  suffer  the  results  of  change  and 
seldom  to  their  liking.  I'm  not  saying  there 
are  no  good  men  with  bureaucracy's  ranks, 
but  I  do  doubt  that  good  bureaucracy  within 
the  ranks  of  men  Is  other  than  a  rarity. 

A  woman  from  Gamett.  Kans.,  recently 
wrote  a  letter  published  In  the  Kansas  City 
Star  citing  the  fact  that  while  the  need  for 
flood  control  Is  realized,  many  citizens  feel 
that  Government  Is  rapidly  getting  out  of 
hand  and  that  taxes  are  too  high.  "Surely," 
she  wrote,  "the  people  of  this  Midwest  re- 
gion have  the  know-how  to  acoompllah  their 
goals  of  flood  protection  themselves."  My 
own  conclusion  Is  that  we've  got  mors  Gov- 
ernment now  than  any  ot  us  know  about. 
mor«  than  wt  can  pay  for.  mora  than  free- 


dom long  can  bear.  Actually  only  a  relative 
few  live  In  the  flood  path  and  floods  tUca 
the  1951  mnnTttr  only  come  by  at  M>^  and 
100- year  interrals.  On  the  other  hand  bu- 
reaucracy with  Its  manipulations  in  multu- 
plicate  is  with  "US  dally  and  taxation  hits  on 
everything  we  buy  and  at  flood  crest  every 
year.  We  can  recover  from  floods  but  I  defy 
anyone  to  show  me  a  clvUlsatlaii  that  ever 
recovered  from  la«  of  fraedom. 

Kansas  Watersheds  Association  speaks  up 
for  local  control  and  from  that  point  all 
patterns  shape  themselves.  If  we  want  to 
face  facts,  we  would  have  to  admit  that  we 
can  afford  exactly  as  much  flood  control  as 
each  area  can  pay  for  direct.  It  Is  bltie-aky 
financing  to  claha  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penditure by  protection  against  Kmb.  It 
Isn't  preventing  loss  that  makes  us  wealthy, 
but  rather  Investment  for  production.  On* 
Insures  against  loss  within  affordable  Ilmlta. 
certainly,  and  If  he  goes  beyond  that  limit 
he  risks  loss  from  another  source — bank- 
niptcy.  That  rule  applies  for  individuals 
and  multiplication  by  150.000,000  in  no  way 
changes  It. 

On  the  local  level  we  can  gage  and  deter- 
mine such  factors  as  actual  costs  against 
actual  benefits,  degree  of  reasonable  Insiira* 
blllty  as  against  the  point  where  aonlng  be- 
comes the  only  economical  answer.  We  can 
exercise  the  flexibility  that  Is  needed  for 
best  results  and  that  is  impossible  to  rule- 
bound  agencies.  We  can  establish  respon- 
sibility at  exact  points  and  demand  and  get 
maximum  results  and  accountability. 

In  cloalng.  I  would  wish  the  commission 
well,  regret  if  my  words  have  offended  as 
that  was  not  my  Intent,  and  would  pray 
that  fullest  wisdom  be  yours  In  deriving 
final  conclusions  and  offering  recommenda- 
tions. 


Forettry  li  tkc  Stale  tf  WasUaflon  aad 
Pacific  Nortliwest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NXW  BAMPSHXU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATSS 

Tuesday,  June  10. 19 S2 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Cain]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsc- 
o«D  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
forestry  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

Tsxx  Faaics  Swutlt  iNcaxAanfo  m  Stati 
(Seventh  of  a  series) 
(By  E.  P.  Chalcraft) 

There's  considerable  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  about  tree  farms,  w* 
find. 

For  instance,  we're  told  that  the  Clemona 
Tree  Farm  in  Grays  Harbor  County  was  the 
first  in  the  United  States.  And  yet  It  Is  well 
known  that  caring  for  new  forest  growth,  se- 
lective cutting,  and  other  farming  practices 
In  ths  woods  go  back  much  further  than 
that. 

These  a{H;)arent  inconsistencies  stem  large- 
ly, however,  from  a  matter  of  definition,  a 
lack  of  understanding  as  to  precisely  what 
Is  meant  by  tree  farm. 

Best  clarification  of  the  subject  we  havs 
been  able  to  find  is  in  an  article  written  re- 
cently by  Ccl.  W.  B.  Oreeley.  chairman  of  the 
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American  Forest  Products  Industries  and  far- 
mer Chief  Forester  of  ths  United  States. 

"The  tree  farm  brought  nothing  new  in 
forest  science  or  technique  to  the  United 
States."  Colonel  Oreeley  wrote. 

"Tret  growing  on  farm  lou  and  industrial 
lands  began  long  before  Its  arrival.  Olfford 
Plnchot  and  Henry  8.  Graves  made  working 
plans  for  the  forests  of  Adirondack  paper 
companies  in  1902.  The  extension  service 
of  New  Tork  and  Michigan  began  preaching 
farm  forestry  about  191&. 

"Forest  Service  missionaries  like  Austin 
OWy  and  W.  W.  Aahas  were  sslling  sslective 
logging  In  the  southern  pineries  soon  after. 
In  the  early  twenties  MaJ.  Everett  Orlggs  put 
markers  through  his  cut-overs  on  the  west- 
erly slopes  of  Mount  Rainier  which  told 
passersby  that  new  forests  are  growing  here.' 
And  In  1024  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  made 
cooperation  in  protecting  and  growing  trees 
a  major  forest  poUcy  of  the  country." 

But.  Colonel  Greeley  polnu  out.  the  or- 
ganized tree  farm  movement,  which  began 
with  the  demons  tree  farm,  did  add  some- 
thing. 

"It  was  a  pledge  by  forest  industries  of 
their  sincerity  In  restoring  the  forests  which 
had  created  them."  he  explains. 

"The  tree-farm  sign  was  a  dedication  of 
the  land  which  carried  it  to  the  business  of 
growing  timber.  There  also  was  added,  by 
the  name  Itself,  a  living  spark  of  public  in- 
terest and  understanding." 

The  American  tree  farm.  Colonel  Greeley 
says,  may  be  a  10-acre  lot  on  a  farm,  or  it 
may  be  a  600,000-acre  holding  of  a  pulp  or 
lumber  company. 

"The  eMentlal  thing  about  every  tree  farm 
is  that  it  be  land  in  the  business  of  forestry." 
hs  emphaslass.  "Ths  sincerity  of  the  owner 
as  a  grower  of  trees  is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  movement." 

Certified  tree  farms  are  Inspected  by  some 
responsible  agency  which  verifies  their  actual 
forest  practices.  Tree  farm  certificates  are 
canceled  for  failure  of  the  owner  to  live  up 
to  the  principle  of  continuous  forest  produc- 
tion. 

Wsstem  Washington  alone  now  has  2.402.- 
419  acres  in  certified  tree  farms,  and  the 
movement  is  growing  at  an  accelerated  pace 
each  year. 

"In  the  aggregate,"  says  Colonel  Oreeley, 
"tree  farms  significantly  reflect  the  changing 
attitude  of  American  land  ownership,  of  all 
degrees,  toward  the  forest. 

"The  timber  mine  is  passing  out — ^the 
timber  crop  is  taking  over." 

QaowiMO  TtmsB  la  FAScmamfa,   Cokplcz 
Buamiaa,  Kxnars  Sat 


Growing  forest  trees  Isnt  as  simple  as 
growing  carrots. 

It's  a  fascinating,  complex  businsss  and 
man   hasn't   learned   all  about  it  3ret. 

But  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
program  to  place  the  forests  of  Washington 
on  a  permanent  sxistalned  yield  basis. 

There's  more  Involved  than  Just  the 
planting  of  trees  on  cut-over  forest  land,  U 
is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Philip  G.  Haddock,  as- 
sistant profeesor  of  forsstry  at  ths  Univer- 
sity of  Washington. 

"More  consideration  must  be  given  for 
instance,  to  the  water  production  role  of  the 
forests  than  has  been  given  in  the  past." 
Dr.  Haddock  told  us.  "Water  is  needed,  of 
course,  for  power  and  Irrigation." 

Forest  trees  are  greatly  affected  by  their 
environment,  he  pointed  out,  and  hence 
It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  formiilate 
a  est  of  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  regen- 
eration of  any  given  species — ^Douglas  fir 
fc»-  example. 

Topography  and  character  of  the  soil 
in  relsUon  to  erosion  when  the  trees  are 
removed  are  typical  factors  that  must  be 
taken  into  accotmt  in  any  logging  and  re- 
foresUtion  project,  he  explains. 


Incidentally,  have  you  any  idea  how 
rapidly  a  Douglas  fir  grows?  As  we  said,  it 
depends  a  great  deal  on  environmental  con- 
ditions, but  studies  show  that  in  dense  for- 
est a  Douglas  fir  will,  in  100  years,  attain  a 
height  of  from  00  to  110  feet  and  a  diameter 
at  breast  height  of  from  10  to  30  inches. 

While  heartUy  In  favor  of  modern  scien- 
tific pracUces  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
forests  while  they  are  providing  annual 
crops  of  timber  for  man's  needs.  Dr.  Bad- 
dock  stronglyhelleves  that  some  virgin  areas 
should  be  left  untouched  forever. 

"Relstlvely  small  areas  of  virgin  forest, 
which  might  be  called  natural  areas,  are  re- 
garded by  foresters  concerned  with  the 
growing  principles  of  trees  as  deslrabls  for 
control  areas  or  musexims."  he  said. 

"Such  areas  have  a  sclentifle  value  to  the 
silvlculturlst  entirely  separate  from  and  in 
addition  to  their  value  eethetlcally.  This  is 
very  Important  In  timber  regeneration." 

In  this  State  we  have  an  unusual  diversity 
In  forest  lands — areas  so  different  from  one 
another  that  each  poses  Its  special  problema 
when  it  comes  to  reforestation.  There  are 
three  principal  regions — the  west  side  Doug- 
las fir,  ths  east  side  ponderosa  pins  and  the 
mixed  pine  types  of  northeastern  Waah- 
Ington. 

While  tree  farming  and  other  sclentlflo 
forestry  practices  are  gaining  encouraging 
headway  on  a  volunteer  basis,  the  1045  State 
legislature  deemed  it  advisable  to  pass  what 
is  known  as  the  Forest  Practices  Act. 

Under  this  law,  which  became  effective  in 
194S,  the  operator  on  State  or  private  forest 
lands  U  required  to  leave  a  good  source  of 
residual  trees  in  the  form  of  seed  blocks,  stag- 
gered settings  or  long  corners  In  the  Douglas 
fir  region  or  scattered  trees  in  the  pine 
sections. 

"This  leaving  of  seed  trees  permits  na- 
ttire  to  restock  the  adjoining  cutovers."  says 
B.  L.  Orell,  State  supervisor  of  forestry. 
"This  legislation  establishes  the  minimum 
sUndards  necessary  to  asstirs  the  practice  of 
good  forestry." 

RaouLATioirs   Nkomd   To   Cowtbol   Cvrmra 

If  all  hands  are  doing  such  a  good  Job 
to  see  that  Washington's  forests  are  placed 
on  a  sustalned-yleld  basis  for  posterity,  what 
need  is  thsre  for  reguUtlon  by  law? 

SpeclficaUy.  why  was  It  necessary  to  pass 
the  SUte  Forest  Practices  Act?  This,  as 
we  pointed  out  prevlotisly.  sets  minimum 
mandatory  good  forest  practices. 

B.  L.  Orell,  SUte  supervisor  of  forestry, 
has  one  answer: 

"We  in  the  division  of  forestry  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  is  a  need  for  regulation 
of  forest  practices."  he  says. 

"For  the  most  part,  forest  owners  are  doing 
a  good  Job  of  forestJr.  For  most  of  these 
Industries  there  would  be  no  real  need  for 
controls  of  cutting. 

"There  is  always  a  segment  of  any  popu- 
lation, however,  which  does  not  conform, 
which  wUl  always  be  recalcitrant  and  for 
which  there  miut  be  regulation  to  make 
certain  that  our  forest  lands  will  be  pro- 
ductive In  the  future. 

"As  regulatory  rules  cannot  be  selective, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  apply  to  all  in 
order  to  require  proper  practices  on  the  lands 
of  those  who  will  not  comply  unless  forced." 

Orell  said  he  is  convinced  that  this  regula- 
tion should  be  on  the  State  and  not  the  Fed- 
eral leveL 

"It  is  Important  that  ths  administration  of 
any  regulatory  act  that  deals  with  a  profea- 
slon  as  variable  and  complicated  as  minimum 
sound  forest  practices,  be  reasonably  close  to 
the  people  and  to  the  industries  it  is  direct- 
ing. 

Ths  approach  of  the  Forestry  Division  to 
the  act  has  been  one  of  education.  Rather 
than  clamping  down  the  hard  heel  d  Im- 


mediate strict  enforcement,  a  continuing 
effort  has  been  made  to  sell  tlw  operator  and 
landowner  on  the  real  long-riinge  advantage 
of  adherence  to  the  mlnlmimi  standards  re- 
quired. We  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  law- 
ful means  given  us  to  carry  ou':  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  but  have  had  to  vise  disciplinary 
action  In  surprisingly  few  cikses." 

Under  the  State  Forestry  Pi-actloes  Act,  an 
owner  or  operator  must  obtain  a  permit  to 
cut  timber.  Before  this  is  issued  the  land  is 
examined  by  a  forest  warden  and  the  applica- 
tion must  be  approved  by  hlra. 

From  then  on  a  forest  pntctloes  forester 
watches  the  activities  of  the  operator.  The 
forester  works  with  the  operator  to  establish 
the  position  of  the  required  seed  block,  bum 
slash  with  proper  protection  for  the  seed 
source  and  see  that  all  other  provisions  of 
the  act  are  complied  with. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  the  cutting  at 
the  trees  must  be  done  in  a  manner  to  in- 
sure regeneration  of  the  forest  logged. 
Should  the  operator  want  a  clear  cut,  he  may 
post  bond  to  guarantee  artificial  planting  if 
nature  falls  down  on  the  Job.  If.  at  the  end 
of  5  years,  there  has  not  been  adequate  re- 
forestation or  stocking,  the  bond  is  forfeited 
and  the  money  is  used  to  plant  the  cut-over. 

Results  of  the  Forest  Practices  Act.  after 
6  years  In  force,  are  now  being  surveyed  to 
determine  whether  it  should  be  amended  in 
order  to  more  fully  achieve  the  results  for 
which  it  was  deaigned. 

"The  Forest  Practices  Act.  properly  ad- 
ministered, assures  us  of  continuing  crops  of 
trees,  lessening  problems  of  erosion  and  fiood 
and  a  sotmd  economic  base  on  which  our 
future  and  that  of  our  cliUdren  can  be 
planned."  says  Orell. 

"Txxxs  FoixvBt"  Bamx  Slooam  im  Fight  fob 

STATB    TIICBEK 

Trees  forever  I 

That's  the  battle  slogan  heard  throughout 
Waahlngton's  woods  today,  blending  w.th  the 
ring  of  the  faller's  ax  and  the  tradlUonal 
cry  of  "tlmber-r-r-r-r." 

Trees  forever? 

Well,  no  man  can  give  the  answer  now  for 
stirs.  The  verdict  will  be  brought  In  by 
future  genn-atlons  who  will  have  to  live 
with  the  results  of  today's  policies  and  prac- 
tice. 

As  we  have  seen.  Industry  and  CSovemment 
are  cooperating  on  a  conservation  program 
which,  It  Is  hoped,  will  eventually  make  the 
forests  seU-sustalnlng,  They're  working  to- 
ward the  day  the  annual  growth  will  e<iual 
or  exceed  the  annual  toll  by  logging,  fire,  in- 
sects, and  disease. 

Industry  and  Government,  it  is  dear,  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  all  points.  But  they're 
genuinely  seeking  the  same  goal,  and  what 
differences  there  are  may  be  classed,  we  be- 
lieve, as  minor. 

We  have  presented  the  latest  facts  and 
figxires  on  Washington's  forest  resoiirces  and 
the  fTinimi  cut.  We  have  shown  how  on 
every  front  the  fight  to  Insure  perpettiatlon 
of  the  forests  is  being  carried  on. 

A  good  many  persons  have  questioned  the 
Increased  sale  of  national  forest  timber.  Sale 
of  such  timber  is  authorised  in  the  act  of 
Jime  4.  1897,  relating  to  the  purpose  of  na- 
tional forests.    One  section  reads: 

"No  public  forest  reservation  shall  be  es- 
tablished, except  to  Improve  and  protect  the 
forest  within  the  reservation,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  favorable  conditions  of  water 
fiowB.  and  to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of 
timber  for  the  use  and  necessities  of  the  dt- 
laens  of  the  United  States." 

Loggers  have  no  hesitation  In  admitting 
they  eye  some  of  the  fine  timber  In  the  na- 
tional parks  with  longing.  But  every  time  a 
move  is  made  In  this  direction  there's  strong 
onxwitlon  from  conservation  and  outdoor 
groups. 
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Od«  thing  U  sure — Kaamttotng  Is  happening 
In  the  f  areata  at  Washington  and  the  Natkm. 

Vtom  the  eminence  at  a  hall  centtuT's 
ezpertence.  Ool.  W.  B.  Greeley,  chairman  at 
the  American  Forest  Products  Industries  and 
farmer  Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States, 
sound  an  encouraging  note  as  he  looks  at  the 
forest  picture. 

"The  most  significant  thing  I  have  wit- 
nessed during  60  years  spent  In  and  out  of 
the  woodlands,"  he  wrote  recently.  Is  the 
coming  of  one  new  force  after  another  Into 
the  field  of  forestry. 

-JX  Is  as  thotigh  some  great  field  marshal 
iKre  mobilizing  allied  armies  and  sending 
them  Into  the  baUle  for  oonseryatlon,  corps 
after  corps,  each  strengthening  and  broaden- 
ing the  campaign  at  the  groups  that  preceded 
xheDi* 

"For  many  years  the  drlTe  for  forestry  was 
almoet  wholly  national.  Tlieodore  Roosevelt 
and  OWord  Pinchot  gave  us  the  national 
fmests,  a  great  Federal  service  and  a  pubhc 
awakening.  Then  the  States  came  Into  the 
lists  with  forest-protection  laws,  forest  nurs- 
eries, educational  programs,  and  a  great  dl- 
Terstty  of  ways  for  prociotlng  growing  of 
xrees* 

"And  now  private  enterprise,  allied  with 
economic  forces,  new  technologies  and  the 
American  genius  for  industrial  organlaatlon. 
has  moved  powerfully  into  the  fray.** 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  series, 
there's  something  doing  in  the  forests  of  the 
State.    Something  that  affects  you  and  me. 

Industry  and  Government  are  doing  their 
part.  Wow  let's  do  ours.  Nine  out  of  ten 
forest  fires  are  man-made,  niaf s  where  we 
come  in. 

Let's  really  keep  Wartilngton  green. 


Faith  Can  Steady  the  PolitidaB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  mMmSOTA 

m  THX  HOUSB  OF  RSPRESCNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  10, 1952 

ICr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
men  who  commands  the  highest  respect 
and  regard  of  every  Member  of  thla 
House  of  whatever  party  or  profession 
or  point  of  view,  is  our  colleague  from 
the  Fifth  District  of  Arkansas,  the  Hon- 
orable BsooKs  Hats.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  know  him  more 
Intimately  through  work  on  a  commit- 
tee or  for  a  common  cause  hold  him  in 
sincere  affection. 

He  has  written  the  following  article 
as  one  of  a  series  in  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury on  How  My  Faith  Has  Uelped  in 
Decisive  Hours. 

Only  a  man  with  his  warm  Christian 
faith  and  kindly  humility  could  write  so 
simply  and  reveaUngly  and  helpfully  re- 
garding his  own  religious  experience.  In 
a  time  of  great  confusion  and  frustra- 
tion, who  of  us  does  not  need  the  inner 
courage  and  calmness  that  are  available 
to  those  who  '^ut  their  trust  in  the 
L(Mrd"  as  does  Brooks  Hats. 

The  article  fcdkms: 

Fapth  SrxAOixs  thx  PouncTAif 
(Ttolrd  article  In  the  series  on  How  My  Valth 

Balpad  In  Decisive  Hours,  by  Hon.  BaooKs 

Bats,  of  Arkansas). 

It  is  dlfflenlt  for  a  poUticlan  to  speak 
natxuaUy  and  without  embarrassment  o<  his 


faith.  Some  members  at  our  profession  have 
exploited  rtilglon.  and  the  understandabto 
reaction  to  thla  offense  Is  to  view  with  sus- 
picion references  by  individual  politicians 
to  religious  experience  and  conviction.  I 
wish  we  might  recapture  the  atmosphere, 
once  prevailing  In  America,  in  which  re- 
sponsible oOelals  oauld  discuss  religion  with- 
out Inhibitions. 

Barly  in  my  own  career  I  determined  that 
I  would  not  Identify  my  candidacy  with  "a 
righteous  cause."  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  moral  values.  poU- 
tleal  /'»mpt>tgT»a  do  not  present  clear  choices. 
In  many  races  "the  right"  Is  distinguishable 
as  favoring  one  side  over  the  other.  I  am 
pointing  out.  however,  that  invcdiing  divine 
approbaticHi  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  favor 
at  the  polls  Is  not  In  our  tradition  and  ahould 
be  repudiated,  as  I  believe  it  generally  will 
be.  (I  recaU  seeing  m  a  political  advertise- 
ment in  the  campaign  of  1060  the  words 
"Vote  Christian"  above  a  candidate's  name. 
Be  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.) 

WhUe  I  believe  strongly  in  the  practice  of 
prayer  In  political  matters,  I  question  the 
use  of  prayer  to  seek  victory  for  oneself  or  a 
favorite.  I  prefer  the  example  of  one  of 
country's  great  pugilists  who  was  ones  asked 
If  he  prayed  for  victory  in  the  ring.  His  re- 
ply was.  "Would  that  be  fair?  With  Ood  on 
my  side  the  other  fellow  really  wouldn't  have 
much  ehaoee;  would  be^' 

RSLT    Df    UBUUfLNO    WHAT    IB    aMWT 

It  is  the  individual  determination  of  grave 
policy  decisions  and  political  judgments  that 
religious  guidance  has  chief  signlficaikee. 
My  political  course  has  been  full  of  frustra- 
tion, yet  I  believe  that  God  has  made  His 
strengrth  and  Bis  counsel  available  in  the 
major  decisions.  I  have  not  sought  to  deter- 
mln.}  through  prayer  a  course  or  expediency 
and  success  but  rather  to  find  In  resort  to 
spiritual  resources  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion that  stirs  the  heart  of  more  public  men 
perhaps  than  the  i>eople  know,  namely, 
"What  la  rightr* 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  ctm- 
frontlng  a  public  person  Is  how  to  relate 
religion  to  his  profession.  It  Is  not  always 
easy  to  escape  a  aelf-rlghteous  feeling  that 
comes  from  applying  moral  Judgments  to 
Che  tremendous  Issues  a  public  oAdal  must 
decide.  Identification  with  the  church  often 
focuses  attention  upon  a  man's  religious 
views.  It  may  embarrass  him  In  some  situ- 
ations: on  the  other  hand  it  may  give  him  a 
false  sense  of  virtue.  In  any  event  not  many 
at  his  reflections  can  get  Into  pcdltlcal  docu- 
ments  with  propriety.  It  Is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  political  utterances  from  those 
that  belong  strictly  to  private  testimonies. 
I  am  still  smarUng  .^"om  an  unkind  publlo 
reference  to  something  I  did  as  an  ostenuti- 
ous  display  of  reverence. 

Bven  we  hardened  political  workers  are 
entitled  to  an  occasional  retreat  to  the 
household  of  faith.  When  I  am  privUeged 
to  be  out  of  range  of  political  shafts  in  the 
cloisters  of  faith.  I  liave  an  opportunity  in 
fellowship  and  in  prayer  to  gain  strength 
for  the  dllenunas  that  politics  inevitably 
provides. 

rAaAFKassDta  wt.  vaui. 
It  Is  with  the  hope  that  these  personal 
medltatlona  in  a  sensitive  area  of  my  life  will 
help  to  convince  re«uler«  that  polities  should 
not  be  religion's  neglected  firid,  that  I  at- 
tempt to  tipiBss  them,  l^om  the  stand- 
point of  statesmanship  the  idea  was  effec- 
tively stated  by  George  Washington  in  his 
farewell  address,  in  pleading  for  public  mor- 
ality which  he  knew  coiild  not  be  main- 
tained without  the  Inspiration  of  religion. 
Xvery  useful  political  career  brings  one  at 
some  stage  to  an  ai^reclatlon  of  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  St.  Paul,  and  in  such  a 
situation  ws  should  be  permitted  to  para- 


phrase his  words.  "Neither  count  I  my  polit- 
ical life  dear  unto  myaeU." 

The  most  meaningful  expcrlsnoe  at  my 
pfcrfnsstnnal  life  followed  one  at  my  early 
political  campaigns  in  a  succession  of  de- 
feats. Before  I  was  sa  years  old  I  had  twice 
been  defeated  for  Governor  of  my  State,  but 
In  a  special  election  for  a  congresal final  seat 
a  yean  after  the  second  attempt  for  the 
govamontolp  I  tried  to  retrieve  something 
Cram  the  efforts  I  had  expended  In  the  in- 
tensive campaigns.  It  was  a  crucial  race  for 
DM.  I  had  angered  the  political  leaders  of 
one  eounty  Ux  the  disuict  and  they  found 
an  opportunity  to  punish  me.  With  a  regis- 
tration of  only  l,au  they  reported  IJiO 
votes  for  my  opponent,  who  was  the  bene- 
ficiary rather  than  the  perpttrator  of  the 
scheme,  and  SIS  votes  for 


feT   VaSTTO 

A  fraud  had  obviously  been  practiced. 
(Outside  of  that  county  I  had  a  lead  of  8W 
votes.)  It  became  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
tedious  lawsuit.  Technlcainies  blocked  my 
efforts  for  a  recount  at  every  stage,  and  when 
nt  last  the  Judge,  a  sincere,  honest  man  who 
wanted  to  correct  a  wrong  that  showed  on  its 
face,  had  to  ^t«mi—  my  rase  because  at 
Mj>i^  court  rulings.  I  struggled  against  hu- 
man reactions  that  would  Impair  my  lalth. 
But  my  faith  in  Ood  and  In  my  fellow  man 
auitltad  that  bitter  experience.  Indeed  tt 
that  faith  that  pulled  me  through. 


On  the  personal  side  the  eourt  decMon 
meant  the  obliteration  of  my  hnvcstment  in 
public  life — the  denial  of  an  office  I  had 
finally  won.  On  the  MeaHstSe  side  It  was 
the  frustration  of  efforts  In  which  I  bad 
joined  with  many  people  In  Arkansas  for  a 
purging  of  corruption  from  the  elections. 
In  this  mood  I  sat  down  on  the  fateful  morn- 
ing in  s  beautiful  walnut-paneled  eunrtroom 
to  hear  the  Judge  deliver  what  I  knew  wotUd 
be  a  ruling  against  me.  I  prayed.  It  might 
be  more  accurate  to  say  I  talked  with  Ood. 
I  asked  him  not  to  desert  ma.  I  fett  that  bs 
was  on  my  side. 

Here  was  rufferlng  whlA  was  doubly  bit- 
ter because  it  was  unjust.  But  I  did  not 
want  to  be  embittered  or  to  develop  cyni- 
cism toward  the  political  system  or  the  peo- 
ple embraced  by  It.  I  knew  the  truth  in 
Benry  L.  Stlmson's  words.  "Cynicism  Is  the 
only  deadly  sin."  I  asked  Ood  to  save  me 
from  it.  I  felt  at  the  moment  that  he  was 
answering  my  prayer.  Bis  preeence  was  as 
real  to  me  as  the  judge.  The  assurance  I 
had  as  my  case  was  dismissed,  that  nothing 
could  hurt  me  If  I  was  not  hurt  Inside,  was 
complete,  and  I  walked  out  at  the  room  as 
eatan  and  unpsrturtwd  as  I  have  ever  been 
in  my  life.  I  hope  I  can  be  as  sure  In  future 
arises  that  God  liears  ua  and  provUtea  the 
strength  we  need  to  carry  on. 

I  said  good-by  to  my  friends  outside  the 
courthouse,  some  of  them  tearfully  aware  of 
the  extent  of  my  misfortune,  and  then 
walksd  alone  to  my  oAos.  A  newsboy 
stopped  me.  "All  about  the  election  con- 
teat.  Hays  loeee  lawsuit.  Want  to  know 
about  It.  don't  you?"  he  asked  as  he  took  my 
nickel,  one  of  my  last  <aies.  I  said,  almost 
audibly.  "Tou'd  never  gueee  how  mueh  I  do 
know  about  it."  The  most  important  thing 
about  it  I  am  sharing  now  for  the  first  time. 

voTDfe  xnnwa  rvnsuu 

There  have  been  other  situations  in  which 
I  felt  the  need  of  falling  back  finally  upon 
the  resoiirces  of  faith.  One  of  them  came 
soon  after  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  10  jtmn 
after  the  experience  I  have  jiist  related.  1% 
involved  legislation  of  a  highly  controversial 
character  and  there  was  considerable  feeling 
about  it  in  my  district.  I  listened  atten* 
tlvely  to  the  debate  because  I  was  anxious 
to  cast  the  right  vote.  I  was  convinced 
finally  that  I  should  voCs  against  ths  psnd- 
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ing  bUL  Several  of  my  closeet  friends  used 
phone  calls  to  urge  me  to  support  it.  Ons 
of  them  who  had  been  prominent  in  my 
campaign  was  a  friend  to  whom  I  felt  such 
a  strong  obligation  that  it  eauaed  me  real 
pain  to  have  to  say  "no"  to  him.  It  was  a 
matter  about  which  be  held  a  stoong  con- 
nstton  and  I  knew  that  It  might  mean  ths 
■ifSiauue  of  our  political  ties,  though  not 
of  our  frlendahip.  Bla  protests  mads  me  re- 
allas  that  I  might  have  to  pay  with  daCea« 
for  my  own  convictions.  But  1  recalled  that 
many  others  in  places  of  governmental  re- 
■poBslbiilty  bad  faeed  even  greater  tests  and 
had  subordinated  iwrsonal  Interesta.  Ttosir 
examples  encouraged  me. 

There  was  the  incident,  for  example.  In- 
volving my  friend  from  a  populous  State  who 
stood  almoet  alone  against  his  coUeagues  be- 
oaiiee  he  thotight  they  were  wrong.  As  he 
leaned  against  the  back  rail  in  the  House 
Chamber  as  the  roO  call  began  I  asked.  "How 
are  you  voting?"  He  mid.  "1  dont  know — 
I  Jiist  know  how  I  ooght  to  vote,  and  how 
I  vote  will  prove  whether  or  not  I  am  fit  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  House."  I  was  proud 
of  him  when  I  beard  him  vote  against  his 
poUtleal  interest.  More  of  that  occurs,  psr- 
baps,  than  otir  people  realim.  My  friend's 
reward  for  bis  courageous  vote  wlU  come  not 
in  providential  interference  with  hla  State's 
eisdttnn  but  in  the  mtlsfactions  of  an  hon- 
mH  beart  and  a  eonadousnem  of  God's  ap- 
proval. 

In  the  situation  confronting  me  in  this 
early  congressional  experience  It  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  me  to  vote  against  what 
X  knew  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  in  my 
dlstrlet.  I  wanted  to  remain  in  Congrssa.  so 
tbs  pressures  were  both  political  and  per- 
aonal.  Most  of  my  cloaeet  friends — thoes 
who  bad  taken  graateat  Interwt  In  my  oam- 
pelgn — were  for  an  "aye"  vote.  I  was  vm- 
oonvlnoed  by  the  argumenta,  and  voted  "No." 
Again  I  had  help  In  prayer.  Sitting  by  an 
old  friend  in  the  House  Chamber  who  re- 
mained silent  as  the  roll  was  called,  perhaps 
because  he  knew  of  the  eonfllcts  troubling 
me.  I  asked  Ood  to  help  me — to  give  me  the 
inner  peace  that  comes  from  doing  what 
oni  knows  he  t>*"i^'«<  do.  Millions  had  done 
it  before  and  would  do  it  again.  As  in  the 
election  crisis.  I  received  the  assurance  Uiat 
an  answered  prayer  provldea.  I  walked  from 
the  Capitol  with  the  aame  rslmnsm  and 
peace  that  liad  come  in  the  earlier  experi- 
ence. Rom  these  two  experiences  I  have  had 
my  most  convincing  proof  that  the  Sternal 
Ood  Is  Indeed  our  certain  refuge,  and  under- 
neath us  are  the  everlasting  arms. 


Et  Ti  Bralsl  Palitics  ParaMOwl  Wilk 
EiscB)iowcr  N«w 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxmots 

m  TBS  BOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcokd,  I 
Include  herewith  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  June  10.  1852.  from  Drew  Pearson's 
column: 


Ou>  OoMBABSS  Watch 
In  the  Pentagon,  some  of  ■Isenhower's  old 
eomradee-at-arma  watted  his  Abilene 
epeech  and  pram  conference  with  the  keen- 
mt  Interest.  They  were  Interested  not  only 
feaoause  they  favor  Ike  personally,  but  also 
because  they  are  a  bit  worried  over  the  Idea 
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Of  a  military  aoan  getting  mixed  up  In 
poUtlos, 

After  the  Abilene  events  were  over  and 
Ike  had  put  himself  on  record  for  Osneral 
MacArthur  and  orltlclasd  the  low  of  China, 
one  friend  recalled  an  incident  in  World 
War  n  when  Gen.  George  ManAuOl.  then 
Chief  of  Staff,  summoned  Slaenhower. 
Marshal]  personally  had  planned  the  north 
African  campaign,  but  without  telling  Slsen- 
hower  what  he  had  in  mind,  he  called  him 
In  and  showed  him  a  map  on  which  was 
charted  the  north  African  strategy. 

"What  do  you  think  of  itt"  Marshall 
asked. 

"It  lotAs  O.  K.  to  me."  repUed  the  younger 


'Tou'd  better  think  so."  shot  back  Mar- 
"You're  gc^ng  to  be  in  command.** 

That  was  the  biggest  break  in  Xlsenhower's 
life.  It  put  him  on  the  road  to  being  a  na- 
tional hero  and  the  Presidency. 

MACSaTRV*  VBSOB  MSaSKAU. 

Tet.  at  Abilene.  Ike's  old  comrades  pointed 
out,  Ike  blasted  United  States  China  policy, 
knowing  full  well  tiiat  General  Marshall, 
as  Ambassador  to  China,  had  first  set  that 
policy;  then  later,  as  Secretary  of  SUte, 
bad  carried  It  out^  and  finally  as  Secretary 
of  Defense,  had  vigorously  opposed  the  Mac- 
Arthur  policy  of  arming  Chinese  National- 
Ista.  building  up  Pormoea.  and  going  all-out 
for  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Old  military  friends  of  Ike's  and  Marshall's 
also  recalled  that  the  bitterest  feeling  exists 
between  MacArthur  and  Ike's  old  benefactor 
MarshaU;  and  that  Marshall  suppcnted 
President  Truman  in  firing  MacArthur.  Tet 
at  Abilene,  Slsenhower.  his  mind  on  politics, 
indicated  that  ho  would  place  great  weight 
on  MacArthur's  views  and  woiUd  consult 
with  blm  as  President. 

Military  men,  of  course,  don't  understand 
poUtica.  If  so,  his  old  friends  in  the  Penta- 
gon might  have  been  more  charitable.  But 
not  being  politicians,  and  being  fond  of  their 
old  chief.  General  Marshall,  they  also  re- 
eaUed  that  the  most  vicious  sttack  ever  made 
on  him  was  a  60.000-word  diatribe  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  MoCABTirr  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Under  the  cloak  of  privilege,  MoCastht 
called  Marshall  every  name  in  the  book, 
even  accusing  blm  of  cowardice.  Later,  Mc- 
CaaTHT  collected  enovtgh  money  to  have  the 
speech  privately  printed  in  book  form,  and 
It's  now  being  dreulated  ttmnughout  Wis- 
consin. 

Yet.  when  Blseniiower  was  asked  about 
the  Senator  who  so  bitterly  castigated  his  old 
friend,  Ike  refused  to  engage  in  personalities. 

VTHAT    LOST    CHINA 

Those  who  mt  In  on  the  strategy  meet- 
ing of  World  War  n  know  all  too  well  what 
it  was  that  chiefly  lost  us  China.  In  large 
part,  it  was  the  natural  tug-of-war  between 
different  theater  commanders  for  guns,  men, 
and  materiel  when  there  weren't  enough 
guns.  men.  or  materiel.  Slsenhower  in  the 
Suropean  theater  waa  burning  up  the  wiree 
to  Washington  for  more  men.  more  guns, 
more  gasoline.  Chiirchlll  was  supporting 
blm. 

Slmtiltaneously,  MacArthur  in  the  PaCJls 
was  burning  up  the  wires  for  more  ships, 
guns,  men:  while  in  the  China-Burma-India 
theater,  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  pleading  for 
more  guns,  men,  munitions,  with  General 
BtUweU  supporting  him. 

It  was  the  American  failure  to  support 
Chiang  adequately  during  this  period  which 
really  began  "the  lorn  of  China."  The  head 
of  a  nation  cannot' be  in  virtual  exUe  too 
long  without  losing  face  and  without  making 
it  extremely  dUficxilt  to  stage  a  comeback. 

AetuaUy,  it  was  Ike's  good  friend  Winston 
Churchill  who  more  than  abnost  anyone  set 
badL  our  Oblna  poUcy.    ChuichlU  bucked 


like  a  steer  wiwnever  Marshall  nrged  mors 
support  for  Chiang  and  more  supplies  for 
the  Burma  Boad.  Churchill  wanted  to  con- 
centrate on  Bisn  bower's  campaign  in 
Xurope. 

And  It  was  George  Marshall  more  than 
anyone  else  except  Gen.  Al  Wedemeyer  who 
urged  more  support  for  China.  Be  was  so 
vigorous  that  in  the  late  summer  of  1943. 
the  astute  Churchill  urged  Booeevelt  to  ap- 
point Marahall  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Allied  armies  for  the  big  cross-channel  in- 
vasion. Be  knew  that  with  Marshall  ab- 
sorbed In  the  Euroi)ean  theater,  be  would  for- 
get his  efforts  to  push  the  campaign  in 
China. 

Bad  Marshall  encouraged  that  prop>osal.  he. 
not  Slsenhower,  would  iiave  been  the  hero 
of  Sxirope,  and  there  would  luive  been  no 
speech  at  AbUene  last  week. 


Wkkertkaa  Fifkts  for  Koreas  Vetcrass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OS 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKIAROICA 

nf  TBS  BOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATTVBS 
Tuesday,  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  many  young  men.  who  are  vet- 
erans, whose  military  service  dates  since 
the  Korean  war  began  on  June  27,  1950. 
I  feel  that  these  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict  have  suffered  handicaps  and 
made  sacrifices  comparable  to  those  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  n.  and  I  feel 
that  they  should  be  given  the  same  bene- 
fits as  those  veterans  of  World  War  XL 
Many  thousands  of  servicemen  are  now 
being  discharged  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  returning  to  civilian  life.  These 
veterans  are  in  many  instances  desirous 
of  availing  themselves  of  on-Job  train- 
ing and  college  training,  and  I  feel  to  de- 
lay schooling  benefits  would  place  such 
returned  veterans  at  a  disadvantage.  I 
also  feel  that  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sandi*  of  National  Guard  men  and  re- 
servists called  back  into  uniform  should 
be  entitled  to  consideration.  I  feel  that 
those,  for  example,  who  bought  homes 
under  the  old  GI  bill  and  had  to  sell  them 
when  they  were  recalled  to  active  duty 
should  be  given  loans  to  buy  new  homes 
when  they  &re  discharged. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  to  provide  for  benefits  for 
veterans  of  the  Korean  emergency,  and 
I  urge  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
known  as  the  Korean  veterans  GI  bill  of 
rights. 


Ksow  Tmv  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  BIURRAT 


or  TXM Nl 

ZN  TBS  BOUSS  OF  RS'HESSirrATrvSS 
Wednesday,  Jams  11, 1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORs,  I  Include  the  f  oUowios  sddreas  oC 
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Hon.  Jesse  M.  Donaldson,  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Ohio  Chapter  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postmasters, 
Columbus.  Ohio.  Monday  evening,  June 
2, 1952: 

Kirow  YOTTS  Postal  Sehvici 

It  la.  Indeed,  a  genuine  pleastire  for  me 
to  meet  with  my  good  friends,  ttie  post- 
masters of  tbe  great  State  of  Ohio.  In  their 
i^nnnai  convention  here  In  Columbtis. 

In  addressing  you  here  tonight  I  am  deep- 
ly grateful  for  this  opportxinlty  afforded  by 
the  Ck)lumbla  Broadcasting  System  to  also 
talk  to  a  vast  number  of  postal  officials  and 
employees  representing  many  categories  of 
our  field  personnel  who  are  listening  In. 

In  the  limited  allotted  time  to  dlscxua 
the  subject  Know  Your  Postal  Service,  I 
want  to  state  facts  that  you  postal  people 
In  the  field  service,  and  more  particularly 
the  public,  have  little  opportunity  to  know. 
This  can  best  be  done  tmder  four  headings, 
namely:  (1)  Fiscal  condition  of  the  postal 
■errloe;  (2)  operating  costs;  (3)  postal  rates, 
and  (4)  criticisms  of  the  postal  lervloe  and 
o\ir  problems  of  today. 

nscAi.  coMiunuM 

At  the  present  time  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment Is  doing  an  annual  btislness  of  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000  gross  and  finds  It- 
self facing  a  deficit  of  nearly  $870,000,000  In 
the  fiscal  year  1953.  The  deficit  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Postal  Service  In  any  fiscal 
year  and  the  total  revenue  taken  in  from 
the  public  through  rates  and  fees  charged 
for  the  service  performed.  Tbe  amount  of 
the  deficit  Is  withdrawn  from  funds  In  the 
United  States  Treasxiry  raised  from  general 
taxation.  Each  of  us  contributes  to  the  pay- 
ment of  this  deficit  through  general  taxa- 
tion whether  we  be  large  or  smaU  iisers  of 
the  postal  service. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1946  through  1952  the 
cumulative  deficit  will  exceed  $3,000,000,000. 
This  should  be  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  lis 
at  a  time  when  the  sec\irlty  of  the  Nation  Is 
threatened  and  this  large  amount  must  be 
withdrawn  from  funds  raised  from  taxation 
and  urgently  needed  for  the  national  de- 
fense. 

What  has  caused  these  large  cq;>eratlng 
deficits?  They  refiect  the  failure  of  the 
postal  rates  to  keep  pace  with  huge  post- 
war Increases  In  operating  costs.  Brlefiy 
stated,  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment Is  due  to  two  major  factors;  first,  the 
unprecedented  but  unavoidable  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  operating  the  postal  service  since 
1945  notwithstanding  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Department  to  effect  economy  through 
Improvement  and  modernization  procedures 
and  Increased  production,  and,  secondly,  the 
fact  that  during  the  same  period  postal  rates 
have  not  kept  pace  with  rising  costs. 

OFXXATnVO  COSTS 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Increased 
operating  costs.  Five  well  merited  salary  In- 
creases have  been  given  to  tbe  postal  people 
since  June  30,  1946.  The  present  annual  cost 
for  salaries  and  wages  Is  more  than  $1,000,- 
000.000  In  excess  of  the  annual  cost  for  the 
^fiscal  year  1945.  The  total  pay  to  railroads 
for  transporting  mall  In  1945  was  $130,000,- 
000.  In  tbe  coming  fiscal  year  the  total  pay 
will  be  $394,000,000,  an  Increase  of  $264,- 
000,000. 

There  has  been  increased  cost  for  trans- 
portation of  maU  by  air  since  the  close  of 
World  War  n.  Rentals  on  buildings  occu- 
pied by  post  offices  and  stations  thereof  have 
greatly  Increased  since  1945.  The  expendl- 
ttures  for  post  office  equipment,  trucks,  and 
•uppUes  have  doubled  since  1945. 


The  Congress  fixes  salaries  and  hours  of 
employment  for  postal  people.  The  Depart- 
ment has  no  control  over  the  total  cost  for 
salaries  and  WEiges  except  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  and  that  is  determined 
by  the  voliune  of  mall  bandied  and  tbe  spe- 
cial service  transactions  or.  In  other  words, 
by  the  amount  of  business  given  to, us  by 
the  public. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  operating  under 
congressional  mandate  fix  the  rates  of  pay 
to  railroads  and  airlines  respectively  for 
transportation  of  the  mall.  We  have  no  con- 
trol over  those  costs. 

The  annual  rate  increase  for  salaries  and 
transportation  costs  since  July  1,  1945,  la 
$1,443,638,000.  That  U  not  the  annual  cost; 
It  Is  the  present  annual  Increased  cost. 
This  is  about  equal  to  the  total  revenue  in 
the  fiscal  year  1949.  Just  3  years  ago. 

During  tbe  same  period  tbe  annual  rata 
increase  in  revenue  was  $390,038,000.  The 
annual  rate  of  expenditures  or  costs  since 
July  1,  1945,  to  date  exceed  the  annual  rate 
of  revenues  by  $1,053,600,000.  In  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1962,  the 
amount  paid  for  salaries  will  approximate 
$1,995,000,000,  the  cost  .for  transportation 
will  be  about  $697,000,000  and  the  ex- 
penditures for  rentals  will  run  around  $44.- 
000.000.  for  a  total  of  $2,736,000,000.  Ap- 
proximately 97  cents  out  of  each  dollar  spent 
in  operating  the  postal  service  goes  to  cover 
the  cost  of  salaries,  transportation  of  the 
mall,  and  rentals. 

Tbe  annual  deficit  could  be  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  had  we  not  by  management 
effected  savings  of  around  $300,000,000,  a  sav- 
ing In  annual  taxes  of  about  $2  to  each 
and  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  I  am  sure  that  the  taxpayers  do 
not  criticize  that  effort. 

POSTAL  BATI8 

As  previously  stated,  the  large  deficit  in 
the  operation  of  the  postal  service  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  charges  made  to  the 
public  for  the  service  performed  have  not 
kept  pace  with  Increased  costs. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year  only  one  class  of 
maU  will  pay  its  way;  namely,  first-class 
mall,  on  which  there  Is  an  expected  $66,000,- 
000  excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures. 
While  postal  and  post  cards  are  in  the  first- 
class  category,  the  Department  will  still  sus- 
tain a  loss  of  approximately  $20,000,000  a 
year  notwithstanding  the  fact  the  postage 
was  raised  from  1  to  2  cents  effective  Jan- 
uary  1,  1952. 

In  each  and  every  other  class  tbe  rates 
fixed  by  Congress  are  admittedly  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  costs  of  such  services.  During 
the  coming  fiscal  year  tbe  revenue  derived 
from  second-class  mall  (magazines  and  news- 
papers) will  be  approximately  $53,000,000, 
while  the  cost  of  handling  this  class  of  mail 
wll  be  about  $308,000,000,  or  a  loss  of  around 
$255,000,000.  During  the  same  period  the 
revenue  derived  from  third-class  mall  (cir- 
cvilars  and  advertising  matter)  wUl  approx- 
imate $194,000,000  and  the  cost  will  be 
about  $367,000,000,  or  an  annual  loss  of 
$173,000,000.  The  subsidy  given  to  the 
users  of  these  two  classes  of  mall  amounts 
to  more  than  two-thirds  of  tbe  entire  postal 
deficit.  The  rates  on  these  two  classes  of 
mall  namely,  second  and  third  class,  are  fixed 
by  the  Congress  far  below  the  actual  cost  of 
handling.  The  Post  Office  Department, 
therefore,  has  no  control  over  the  looses 
sustained  in  granting  these  large  subsidies. 

The  rates  on  fourth-class  mall  (parcel 
post)  were  raised  effective  October  1,  1961, 
and  at  that  time  the  rates  were  fixed  on  a 
basis  to  make  this  class  of  mall  pay  Its  way. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  salary  in- 
creases for  postal  people  and  the  rates  for 
transporting  the  mall  by  railroad  were  in- 
creased by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


mission. In  the  light  of  tb«ae  Increased 
costs  there  will  be  a  loss  of  about  $84,000,000 
next  year  in  the  handling  of  fourth-class 
mall. 

The  Congress  authorized  increased  rates 
on  certain  classes  of  mall  and  Increased  fees 
on  special  service  transactions  last  year, 
some  of  the  Increased  rates  to  taka  effect 
January  1,  1053,  another  to  take  effect  April 
1.  1962.  and  stUl  another  to  became  effec- 
tive July  1,  1952.  The  Increased  rates  wUl 
produce  about  $200,000,000  In  additional  rev- 
enue on  a  full  year  basis.  At  the  same  time 
Congress  authorized  Increased  salaries  for 
postal  people  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authorised  Increased  pay  to 
railroads.  The  total  increased  cost  amounts 
to  a  Uttle  more  than  $400,000,000  on  an 
annual  basis.  You  will,  therefore,  note  that 
while  rates  were  increased  to  produce  around 
$200,000,000.  tbe  annual  costs  were  increased 
by  more  than  $400,000,000. 

Even  though  the  fees  on  special  service 
transactions  were  raised  effective  January 
1,  1962,  at  the  time  sufficient  to  make  thess 
transactions  pay  their  way,  the  increased 
costs  Imposed  upon  the  postal  service,  whldi 
were  twice  as  much  as  the  Increased  revenus 
provided  for.  the  fees  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  will  be  Insufficient  to  pay  the  cost  bj 
approximately  $70,000,000. 

The  subsidy  for  domestic  and  foreign  air 
maU  will  be  about  $75,000,()00  in  the  nest 
fiscal  year. 

The  loss  In  revenue  through  the  use  of  the 
penalty  mall  by  other  Government  depart- 
ments and  tbe  use  of  franked  maU  by  the 
Congress  will  approximate  $77,000,000  In  ths 
next  fiscal  year. 

There  are  thoee  who  believe  that  If  tbs 
various  departments  of  the  Oovernment  and 
the  Congress  paid  postage  and  if  the  subsidy 
for  air  mall  were  taken  out  of  the  postal 
service,  the  deficit  would  be  eliminated.  Ths 
total  of  these  two  Items  is  $162,000,000,  and 
that  Is  far  from  meeting  the  deficit  of 
$670,000,000. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  not,  as  soms 
believe,  an  Independent  organization,  ca- 
pable of  setting  Its  own  policies,  instituting 
Its  own  reforms,  and  managing  Itself  as  It 
sees  fit.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  to  a  very 
large  degree  dependent  for  what  It  can,  and 
cannot  do,  upon  the  action  or  inaction  of 
the  Congress.  The  costs  of  operating  ths 
postal  service  are  substantially  pegged  and 
fixed  by  acts  of  the  Congress  and  by  agencies 
operating  \inder  congressional  mandate, 
such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  Congress  makes  a  final  decision  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  money  appropri- 
ated for  the  conduct  of  the  service.  Ths 
management  of  the  postal  service  cannot  ex- 
ceed in  expenditiires  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress.  In  fact,  management 
cannot  obligate  expenditures  In  excess  of  ths 
amount  appropriated  without  being  subject 
to  removal  and  prosecution.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  as  to  what  the  annual 
revenues  may  be,  tbe  cost  of  operation  mtist 
be  within  the  appropriation  authorized.  If 
the  postage  rates  on  the  low-revenus  pro- 
ducing mall  were  Increased  to  make  thess 
classes  of  maU  pay  more  of  their  propor- 
tionate share  In  the  cost  of  operating  the 
service,  then  the  deficit  would  be  greatly 
reduced  and  there  would  be  sizable  savings 
to  the  taxpayers. 


camcisics  or  ths  postal  scbvicb  ajtd  ova 

PtOBLXMS   OF  TOOAT 

During  the  past  few  months  there  has  been 
criticism  of  the  postal  service  occurring  In 
the  press.  Some  of  the  complaints  were 
Justified  but  most  of  the  stories  occurring  In 
the  press  were  largely  embellished  and  exag- 
gerated. 

A  great  deal  of  this  criticism  stemmed 
from  the  readjustments  mads  In  the  postal 
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in  conformity  wtth  my  order  a< 
AprU  17.  I960.  The  readjustments  anthor- 
iBSd  took  effect  not  later  than  July  1.  IMO. 
T^MSS  rsadjtistments  ware  msds  neesasary 
bt  tbs  rsdnctlon  m  tlM  amount  of  monsy 
appropriated  tor  ths  operation  of  ths  postal 
service  and.  In  ons  particular,  by  an  si- 
pisassd  mandats  by  tbs  Approprlationa  Oom- 
mtttss  m  ths  Bouse  of  Beprsssntattvss. 

During  World  War  II  tbsrs  was  a  psat 
abortavs  of  manpower. 

Approximately  60.000  of  our  postal  paopls 
wers  taken  Into  the  military  asrvles.  Dur- 
ing that  time  our  postal  forces  were  main- 
tained by  the  addition  of  tsmporary  em- 
ployees of  all  ages  from  18  to  76  years.  Dus 
to  this  shortage  of  manpower.  It  was  not 
possibts   to  maintain  our  aonnal  dallvary 


tbs  BMst  part  <mly  ons  dsUvsry  trtp 
provided  in  resldsatlal  ssftinns  duilug 
this  emergency.  At  the  close  of  the  war  and 
upon  the  return  of  oar  postal  people  to  their 
old  positions.  It  was  our  pmpose  to  restore 
deliveries  and  this  nn'sssllalsd  Increased  ap- 
propriations and  costs  over  and  above  those 
during  the  war  period.  In  obtaining  ths 
additional  appropriations  neceassry,  there 
was  urging  on  the  part  of  the  Approprlationa 
Commutes  in  ths  Houss  to  retain  the  de- 
liveries as  provided  dmlng  tbs  war  and  save 
tbe  money.  Mentbers  of  the  committee 
pointed  out  tbs  fact  that  dsUvertss  by  ds- 
partment  stores  and  by  the  mOk  indxistry 
were  greatly  reduced  during  tbe  war  and 
had  not  been  restored  following  the  eloas  of 
the  war.  However,  that  year  and  years  fol- 
lowing money  was  appropriated  to  restore 
tbe  serrtee,  but  tn  1960  the  Appropilatloas 
Committee  sgata  urged  that  there  be  servlos 
readjustments  to  reduce  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  postal  ssrvlea.  HoCbwlthstandlng 
ny  oppoattton.  tbe  Approprlatkms  Ofimmtt- 
tss  bad  this  to  say: 

"The  commlttss  bss  dlseusaed  wltb  tbs 
Osnsral  esrtaln  proposals  for 
etlng  eoonamlsa.  and  reallaes  that  prob- 
ably aU  of  the  suggastkms  made  will  proTOks 
soaM  complaint  from  oas  source  or  anotbsr. 
Nevertbeleaa.  Um  flnanrial  oondiUon  Oi  tbs 
Unltad  States  Treasury  Is  such  that  every 
step  possible  must  be  taken  to  savs  money. 
Tbs  committee  believes  that  siaable  savings 
could  bs  mads  by  a  reduction  of  ths  num- 
bsr  of  deliveries  par  day  to  many  areas,  par- 
ticularly on  those  routss  asrving  residential 
arsaa.  Bssldsntlal  arsas  rsoaivs  from  ons 
to  three  deliveries  a  day;  rural  patrona  rs- 
cslve  one  delivery  a  day.  Tbs  oonunlttss 
UTfsa  tbe  PostmBstar  Osnsral  to  provlds  for 
the  rearrangement  of  d^  delivery  ssnrics  so 
as  to  reduce  the  number  of  dsUverlss  wbsr- 
sver  possfbls." 

Tbs  amount  of  tbs  appn^Mlatlon  for  tbs 
fiscal  ysar  beginning  July  I.  1960,  had  bssn 
reduosd  by  tbs  Budget  and  by  ths  Congrsss 
by  approximately  $70,000,000.  Therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  readjust  tbe  asrvlces  in 
order  to  Have  this  amount  of  saonsy.  and  tbat 
la  what  waa  dona. 

Tbers  waa  much  agitation  la  tbs  Houas 
for  tbe  restoration  of  the  delivery  aervloe  in 
rsatdaiitlsl  areas,  but  by  a  ataabto  majority 
tbs  House  refused  to  appropriate  tbs  monsy 
for  that  purpose. 

Last  year  a  provision  of  a  rate  bill  in  tbs 
Dultsd  States  Senats  provided  for  the 
toraUon,  and  tbia  was  votsd  down  by  a 
of  47  to  17. 

8bM;s  tbs  sarvlos  waa  rsadjustsd  in  19M 
tbs  sntrancs  salary  for  postal  people  has 
been  increased  by  $600  a  year.  Therefore  It 
would  require  im  additional  expenditure  of 
$600  for  each  and  every  smployse  added  to 
our  preernt  force  in  tbs  rsadj\istment  of  .tbs 
ssrvloe.  In  tbs  rsadjuatmenu  no  regular 
amployes  <m  no  claaaiflsd  aubstltute  em- 
ployes waa  rsduosd  or  discharged.  Tbe  sm- 
pioysss  separated  from  the  eerrioe  as  a  result 
of  tbs  rsadjxaaimenu  were  tsmporary 


thay  bad  no  security  or  permansney.  In  tba 
light  of  the  Increased  costs  it  would  rsquirs 
approaimately  $150,000,000  a  year  to  restors 
ths  aervloe.  This  would  increase  the  annual 
deficit  by  tbat  amount  and  would  be  $1  i  i 
addltloiua  taxes  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  tn  tbs  country. 

Regardless  of  my  opposition  to  taking 
away  from  tbs  public  any  kind  oA  ssrvios  to 
which  they  have  become  accustomed,  I  have 
no  criticism  of  the  Congress  at  all.  It  must 
be  remembered  tbat  39.000,000  people  in  this 
country  receive  their  mail  by  rural  and  star 
routes  and  they  ars  provided  with  one  de- 
livery a  day  and  in  a  great  many  instances 
three  deliveries  a  week.  Out  of  the  more 
than  41,000  poet  oSloes.  a  Uttle  more  than 
4.600  have  city  delivery.  Therefore  mors 
than  $6,000  post  oAoes  in  this  country  ars 
provided  with  no  delivery  service  at  all. 
There  the  postal  patrons  go  to  the  post  ofllce 
to  get  their  mall  and  pay  rental  for  loclc 
boxea.  The  population  of  these  nKire  than 
30,000  communities,  not  including  tbe  rural 
population.  Is  approximately  $6,000,000. 
Tills  fsct  Is  well  known  to  the  nMmbers  of 
Congrees,  who  fsel  that  no  serious  Injivy  haa 
been  dons  to  tbs  people  residing  in  residen- 
tial sections  of  cities  where  city  delivery 
service  Is  performed. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  many 
of  the  unfair  statements  that  have  appeared 
in  the  press.  It  must  be  realized  that  tbs 
author  of  any  article  expresses  his  own  opin- 
ion, which  be  has  a  right  to  do.  but  It  Is  not 
fair  when  1m  states  his  opinions  as  though 
they  were  facta,  with  tbe  thought  that  many 
people  will  believe  them.  It  is  not  fair  to 
writs  an  artids  whsre  tbe  subject  matter 
is  obtained  from  one  source  only. 

An  Informed  public  Is  said  to  be  the  solid 
basis  of  our  democratic  government.  Some- 
times, however,  the  public  Is  led  astray  by 
propaganda  disguised  as  information.  Ths 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  reasonably  effi- 
cient postal  service  but  the  opinions  of  tbs 
patrons  vary  so  greatly  as  to  what  la  reason- 
ably eadsnt  service. 

Mow,  1st  us  taks  a  look  at  tbe  aubstanos  of 
soma  of  thla  critidam.  It  baa  bssn  stated 
tbat  the  poetal  service  has  slowed  down  to 
a  snaira  pace,  that  it  la  not  as  good  aa  it 
was  in  the  stage-coach  days,  and  that  all 
of  this  comsa  about  by  poor  management 
of  tbe  poatal  aervlce.  You  and  I  kLx>w  tbat 
auch  atatemsnta  are  ridiculous.  In  the  stage- 
coa^  days  rtf erred  to  (1830)  ths  annual 
revsnuss  of  tbe  postal  service  were  approxi- 
mately HiMO.CKX)  and  we  served  a  popula- 
tion of  1«.&00,000  people  through  8,450  post 
oflteas  Ws  might  as  well  compare  our  to- 
day^ tfectrio  light  system  with  tbs  days 
of  tbs  kerossne  lamp. 

Quite  recently  an  article  on  ths  postal 
ssrvlcs  appeared  in  a  weekly  magazlns  and 
a  aubeaptlon  appsarsd  therein  reading  aa 
foUowa:  "During  rscsnt  months,  the  post 
oOoe  has  come  in  for  an  Increasing — and 
Incrssslngly  bitter— criticism,  not  only  from 
buainssamen  but  from  Americana  generally." 
One  of  tbe  writers  of  thu  article  called  upon 
me  personally  and  submitted  a  number  of 
questions  which  were  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  writing  the  article.  Nothwitbatanding 
the  fact  tbat  these  questions  wers  answered 
honestly  and  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
statements  proposed  to  be  made  In  the  article 
were  not  factiial.*  the  article  was  written 
containing  statements  known  to  bs  false. 

Among  other  things  It  Is  stated: 

*Trhe  United  States  postal  system  began 
deteriorating  2  years  ago.  In  April  1950,  when 
Postmsster  General  Jesss  M.  Donaldson 
started  cutting  down  ths  aervles  becaoss,  bs 
sakl  Congress  badnt  appropriated  enough 
to  maintain  it  any  longer  in  the  styls  to 
which  Amertcsna  were  accustomed. 

"Cutting  dsllverlss  in  residential  arsas  to 
ons  a  day  has  dons  the  most  harm  of  alL 
Over  tbs  ysars,  two  dallverles  had  becoms 


standard.  Donaldson  made  one  delivery  % 
day  to  residential  areas  tbe  rule.  He  c«$ 
deliveries  in  business  districts  from  alz  a 
day  to  thres." 

It  is  trus  tbat  deliverisa  wars  reduced  from 
two  to  oDs  in  reeidsntial  arem  but  the  read- 
justment of  tbe  aervlce  provided  for  no 
changea  in  tbe  service  given  to  business  dis- 
tricts. It  la  absolutely  false  and  It  was 
known  to  be  false,  when  the  atatement  was 
made  tbat  deliveries  in  business  districts 
were  reduced  from  six  a  day  to  three.  Thera 
has  been  no  change  in  tbe  delivery  service 
afforded  the  business  districts  since  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  Washington. 

Tbe  article  went  on  to  say: 

"Even  worse,  the  cut-beck  in  deliv«ies  has 
vsstly  increased  the  postman's  load.  Post 
office  regulationa  limit  the  load  a  mailman 
must  carry  to  35  pounds,  but  mailmen  today 
actually  carry  between  70  and  100  pounds, 
because  they  cannot  split  up  the  day's  load 
as  they  used  to  when  they  were  making  two 
dellverlea." 

It  la  not  true  that  the  postman's  load  haa 
bem  increased.  Prior  to  1948,  city  letter 
carriers  wers  required  to  carry  loads  up  to 
50  pounds,  and  nuill  in  excess  of  that  weight 
was  relayed  to  convenient  points  on  their 
routes.  On  September  14,  1948,  I  Issued  aa 
order  reducing  this  load  limit  from  60  to 
36  pounds.  Mo  carrier  la  reqiilred  to  carry 
more  than  S6  pounda  of  mail  at  any  ons 
tlms.  That  rsgulatlon  waa  not  changed  by 
n^  readjustment  order  of  April  17.  1950.  ^ 
a  matter  of  fact,  instructions  accompanying 
tbat  order  directed  postmasters  to  provide 
additional  relay  points  and  facilities  for  ths 
carriers  in  residential  areas  In  order  to  maka 
siue  tbey  would  not  be  overburdened  under 
the  one-trip  delivery  ayatem.  If  any  letter 
carrier  la  carrying  more  than  36  pounds  of 
mail,  be  la  doing  it  deliberately  and  on  his 
own  volition.  Certainly  he  Is  not  required 
to  do  so  under  departmental  regulations. 

Ths  article  also  goes  on  to  say: 

"Moreover,  they  (letter  carriers)  no  longer 
have  time  for  lunch,  but  must  grab  a  bits 
while  they  are  making  their  rounds. 

"The  result  not  only  Is  that  postmen  ars 
slower  in  deUvering  the  mail  but  that  many 
are  breaking  down  from  overwoi^." 

This  statement  is  manufactured  out  oC 
whole  cloth  and  tbe  writer  well  knew  that 
ths  statement  was  false.  Most  of  the  carriers 
in  the  city  delivery  service  work  6  days  a 
week.  They  are  compensated  by  time  off  for 
any  stt'vice  performed  on  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, or  holidays.  The  work  day  is  8  hours, 
which  service  must  be  completed  within  a 
period  of  10  hours.  Generally,  the  service  of 
a  dty  delivery  carrier  is  confined  to  8  hours 
work  within  a  period  of  8  hours,  30  minutes. 
The  carriers  ars  required  to  take  a  minimum 
liuich  period  of  30  minutes  but  in  cases  where 
It  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  longer 
lunch  period,  they  are  permitted  to  extend 
the  lunch  period  up  to  a  maximum  of  2  hours 
if  necessary,  and  In  cases  whtre  tbe  carrien 
serving  on  delivery  routes  are  required  to 
iise  public  transportation  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory eating  place,  the  I>}partment  haa 
provided  them  with  carfare  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  retirements  among  the  letter  car- 
riers in  1949,  40.6  percent  of  such  retirements 
were  for  disability.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1960,  30ii  percent  of  all  of  the  letter  carriers 
who  retired  were  retired  for  disability.  Dur- 
ing I06I,  27  percent  of  the  total  retirements 
of  dty  letter  carriers  was  for  disability. 

In  this  connection  an  article  recently  ap- 
peared in  a  Chicago  ncwspaptsr  to  the  effect 
that  the  recent  deaths  In  Chicago  of  five 
active  letters  carriers  under  the  age  of  68 
ooctUTSd  in  1  week  due  to  overwork.  Ths 
rsoosds  of  the  Chicago  post  office  show  that 
eight  carriers  died  during  the  period  from 
January  2  to  April  7.  1063,  over  a  period  of 
is  wssks.    Only  fotu  of  thsss  carriers  served 
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Rildentlal  treM.  The  other  four  •erved 
bvwlnea  districts  where  the  delivery  ienrlce 
vas  not  affected  hy  the  readjustments  of 
■errice.  The  figee  of  tlieae  carriers  ranged 
from  36  to  59  years.  The  cai»e»  of  the  death* 
bad  no  relationship  to  their  occupation. 

The  article  In  the  weekly  magazine  con- 
tains the  statement,  "And  Donaldson,  dis- 
agreeing with  the  Hoover  Commlsslcn  find- 
ings. Imlits  that  his  operation  is  Just  about 
as  efficient  as  his  funds  permit."  This  state- 
ment, as  weU  as  many  others  occurring  In 
the  press.  Indicate  that  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment has  done  nothing  about  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Hoover  Ccmmlssion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  received  a  letter  Just 
the  other  day  In  which  the  writer  stated: 
••What  are  you  doing  about  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission reforms,  particularly  with  reference 
to  a  business-type  accounting  system?" 

There  has  been  a  complete  absence  of  facta 
In  the  dissemination  of  information  concern- 
ing the  action  taken  by  the  Poet  Offlce  De- 
partment on  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations. The  writer  Just  referred  to  ap- 
parently does  not  know  that  a  new  account- 
ing system  was  put  into  effect  through  legis- 
lative action  in  line  with  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations  on  November  15, 
1950.  Manv  statements  had  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  if  a  new  modernized  account- 
ing system  were  instituted  in  the  postal 
■ervice,  as  much  as  tasO.OOO.OOO  a  year  cotild 
be  saved.  Tcu  can  well  see  how  rldlculotis 
this  statement  Is  In  the  fact  that  at  no  time 
did  our  accounting  system  cost  In  excess  of 
•25.000,000  a  year.  How  can  you  substitute 
{or  a  system  that  costs  less  than  $25,000,000 
a  year,  a  new  system  which  would  save 
$350,000,000  a  year? 

The  report  of  the  so-called  Hoover  Com- 
mission contained  nine  recommendations. 
Plve  of  these  recommendations  have  been 
put  Into  effect  through  rem'ganlzatlon  under 
the  President's  Reorganlaallon  Plan  No.  8  of 
1949,  one  other  recommendation  Is  pending 
before  the  Congress  under  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1962.  and  two 
which  require  legislation  are  pending  in  the 
Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  task  force  for 
the  Hoover  Commission  and  the  Commission 
itself  were  In  line  with  suggestions  made  by 
officials  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Most  of  the  criticism  appearing  In  the 
press  Is  general  and  not  specific.  Some  of 
It  does  relate  to  specific  Instances  of  delay 
In  the  handling  of  mall.  We  do  not  object 
to  constructive  criticism  and  we  will  try  to 
correct  all  errors  that  are  called  to  our  at- 
tention. However,  the  public  must  be  mind- 
ful that  our  postal  people  are  human  beings 
and  In  handling  the  billions  of  pieces  of 
mall,  some  errors  will  creep  In,  some  pieces 
of  mall  will  be  mishandled.  That  was  true 
20  years  ago.  It  was  true  15  years  ago,  It 
has  always  been  true  In  the  operation  of 
the  postal  eervlce.  The  greater  the  volume, 
the  greater  the  posslbUlty  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of  errors.  We  may  expect  to  receive  a 
complaint  from  the  mishandling  of  one  let- 
ter: yet,  at  the  same  time  we  seldom  receive 
any  praise  for  the  correct  and  prompt  han- 
dling of  millions  of  pieces  of  mail  dally. 

Some  of  the  criticism  Is  made  In  compar- 
ing our  postal  service  with  the  service  of 
foreign  postal  administrations.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  a  letter  mailed  at 
the  general  post  offlce  at  Paris,  Prance,  as 
late  as  noon,  or  30  minutes  after  noon,  will 
be  delivered  ansrwhere  In  Paris  the  same  day. 
They  say  this  Is  not  true  in  the  United 
States  postal  service.  In  making  this  state- 
ment they  do  not  tell  you  that  the  letter 
mailed  In  Paris  must  contain  postage  for 
special  delivery,  and  neither  do  they  tell 
you  that  In  our  postal  service  we  deliver 
special  delivery  mail  from  7  a.  ro.  to  11  p.  m., 
and  that  a  letter  mailed  In  a  general  post 
office  In  the  United  States  as  late  as  8  p.  m. 


will  he  delivered  the  same  day  If  the  qwcUl 

delivery  fee  Is  paid. 

Again.  It  has  been  stated  tfc  *  the  postal 
service  in  London,  England,  Is  ...r  superior 
to  the  postal  service  In  the  United  SUtes. 
It  might  not  be  amiss  to  quote  verbatim 
from  a  statement  made  by  Assistant  Post- 
master General  Oammons  of  the  Sagllsh 
postal  system  before  the  Hcuse  In  March 
of  1952  In  connection  with  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  money  required  for  operating  Oreat 
Britain's  postal  service: 

"Many  honorable  members  wonder  whether 
we  shall  ever  again  get  back  the  penny  post 
and  the  prewar  midnight  collections  of  let- 
ters In  London.  The  answer  to  both  of  these 
Is  'No."  The  penny  poet  Is  gone  with  the  pre- 
war purchasing  power  of  the  pound.  As  to 
midnight  collections  of  letters  In  London  and 
the  very  late  collections  In  other  districts, 
they  were  based  upon  standards  of  working 
on  the  part  of  postal  officers  which  I  do  not 
believe  either  side  of  the  House  wo\ild  accept 
today.  •  •  •  TO  restore  deliveries  and 
collections  to  the  prewar  scale  and  still  main- 
tato  the  present-day  standards  of  working 
would  require  an  additional  lO.OOO  men.  It 
Is  quite  clear  that  the  country  could  not 
afford  that  today." 

The  United  States  postal  system  produces 
60  percent  as  much  revenue  as  the  combined 
revenue  of  all  other  postal  admlnlsuations 
and  the  United  States  postal  system  handles 
more  pieces  of  mall  than  all  of  the  other 
postal  administrations  of  the  world. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  problems 
encountered  In  the  management  of  this  v^ 
postal  service.  Our  postal  service  Is  beset 
with  more  paramount  problems  than  at  any 
time  In  my  connection  with  the  service, 
which  extends  over  more  than  four  decades. 
They  are  not  Insiirmountable  but  some  of 
them  are  most  difficult  to  solve.  The  postal 
business  In  terms  of  revenue  has  doubled  In 
10  years  and  quadrupled  in  30  years.  In  fact, 
since  I  entered  the  poetal  service,  the  busi- 
ness has  Increased  ten -fold.  We  do  have 
growing  pains.  The  amoimt  of  low  revenue 
producing  mall,  largely  bulk  mailings  of  pub- 
U  utlons  and  parcel  poet,  has  greatly  taxed 
the  faculties  of  the  poetal  service.  There 
has  been  no  Federal  building  program  since 
1939  and  there  Is  a  woeful  lack  of  space  In 
the  poetal  buildings  of  all  large  centers. 
There  is  also  a  shortage  of  terminal  facilities 
in  every  large  center.  During  the  past  25 
years  there  has  been  a  65  percent  withdrawal 
of  passenger  trains  which  formerly  carried 
mall.  This  has  required  the  Department  to 
look  to  other  forms  of  transportation  such 
as  the  highway  post  offlce,  short  haul  of  mall, 
and  extension  of  star  route  service.  There- 
fore, we  have  plenty  of  problems  with  respect 
to  volume,  space,  and  transportation. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  our  person- 
nel problems  Incident  to  the  so-called  Whlt- 
ten  rider  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  whereby  we 
have  been  prohibited  from  making  perma- 
nent appointments  in  the  postal  service  since 
December  1,  1950.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  more  than  87,000  temporary  employees 
in  the  field  postal  service  who,  without  se- 
curity, could  hardly  be  expected  to  develop 
the  required  amount  of  ambition,  energy, 
and  application  to  duty  that  would  be  de- 
veloped under  permanent  /tppolntments. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  about  an  exception 
to  the  field  postal  service  so  that  permanent 
appointments  can  be  made  up  to  the  level 
of  authorized  positions  on  September  1,  1950, 
which  would  permit  the  filling  of  all  vacan- 
cies In  the  regular  force  that  existed  at  that 
time  or  that  have  occurred  since  that  time. 
Tou  postmasters  must  live  with  these  prob- 
lems day  In  and  day  out  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  you  have  given  to  the 
Department  and  your  continued  efforts  to 


provide  a  good  posUl  senrlcs  In  the  face  of 
all  of  these  problems. 

However  much  we  may  do  and  howevsr 
great  our  problems  may  be.  we  must  not  tMkm 
the  atUtude  that  the  postal  service  does 
not  need  to  be  improred  or  that  Uttla  or 
nothing  csn  be  done  about  It. 

The  public  Is  conscious  of  the  fact  when- 
ever they  are  required  to  pay  more  postage 
but  they  are  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
through  legislative  action  or  action  uken  by 
reguUtory  bodies  ouUlde  the  postal  service 
the  cost  of  operating  the  servlca  has  greatly 
increased.  Therefore.  In  the  face  of  all  of  this 
criticism,  we  must  ever  be  alert  to  the  thln^i 
that  can  be  done  within  the  limit  of  the  ap- 
propriation to  provide  a  good  postal  service. 

Let  me  commend  each  and  everyone  of 
you  for  your  loyalty  and  your  application  to 
duty  and  the  good  Job  you  are  doing  under 
most  adverse  conditions. 


TidcUW^Vcte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MicBiOAjr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBSKNTATIV18 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1952 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORO  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  10. 

1952: 

TDKUutoa  Vkto 

The  very  title  of  the  so-called  tidelanda 
oil  bill  U  a  fraud.  It  purports  to  be  a  )olnt 
resolution  to  confirm  and  establlah  the  titles 
of  the  states  to  lands  beneath  navigable 
waters  within  State  boundaries  and  to  the 
natural  resources  within  such  lands  and 
waters  •  •  •.  But  the  resolution  adopted 
by  Congress,  and  vetoed  a  fortnight  ago  by 
the  President,  has  nothing  to  do.  In  point  of 
fact,  with  lands  within  States  boundaries. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Inland 
waters  or  with  tldelands— a  term  which  la 
properly  applied  only  to  the  narrow  strip  ol 
land  lying  between  high  tide  and  low  tide. 
It  deaU.  rather,  with  land  lying  seaward  of 
the  tldelands.  beyond  the  Inland  waters  and 
wholly  outside  State  boundaries — the  strip 
between  the  low-tide  mark  and  the  3-mlle 
limit  properly  called  the  marginal  sea. 

Now,  It  Is  Impossible  for  Congress  to  con- 
firm *  *  *  the  titles  of  the  States  to 
these  lands  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
States,  as  component  parts  of  the  Federal 
Union,  have  never  had  any  titles  to  them. 
Our  authority  for  this  assertion  Is  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  of  the  United  States — a  body 
created  by  the  Constitution  for  the  express 
purp>oee  of  settling  controversies  of  this  sort. 
The  Supreme  Court,  although  It  has  held 
repeatedly  that  the  States  do  Indeed  have 
title  to  their  inland  waters,  ruled  unequivo- 
cally In  the  California  case  of  1947  that  Cali- 
fornia had  no  title  to  the  marginal  sea  and 
that  paramount  rights  In  and  full  domain 
over  the  area  rested  in  the  United  States  as 
a  sovereign  nation.  Texas  enjoyed  such 
rights  and  dominion  during  the  decade  of  her 
Independence  but  relinquished  them  upon 
relinquishing  her  national  sovereignty  when 
she  Joined  the  United  States. 

What  Congress  attempted  to  do,  there- 
fore. In  its  tldelands  resolution  was  to  give 
away  to  three  coastal  States.  California, 
Texas,  and  Louisiana,  lands  and  mineral  re- 
sources which  belong  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  American  Union.  President  Truman 
sent  this  resolution  back  to  Congress  with 
a  forceful  and  compelling  veto  message  be- 
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ha  said,  "I  do  not  believe  such  an 
•cUon  would  IM  In  the  national  interest,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  any  President  could  faU 
to  oppoee  It."  For  our  part,  we  do  not  aee 
how  any  Confress  acting  as  a  legislature  of 
tiM  United  SUttes  could  fall  to  sustain  a  veto 
on  these  grounds. 

A  strange  sort  of  tnamf  seams,  however, 
to  have  taken  hold  of  Um  oAclals  of  a  great 
aaay  Interlot  SUtes  of  the  Union  which 
have  nothing  to  gain  and  ercrythlag  to  lose 
trctn  quitclaim  legislation.  They  bave 
aUowad  themselves  to  be  bambooaled  into  a 
bellaf  that  somehow  or  other  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  in  the  California,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana  cases  has  cast  doubt  on  the  status 
of  lands  beneath  their  navigable  inland 
watsfa.  The  fear  Is.  of  course,  an  altogether 
grouadlass  oiw.  Its  groundlessness  was 
made  abundantly  clear  tqr  the  President 
when  he  declared  In  his  veto  message,  "^ 
the  Congress  wlshee  to  enact  legislation  oon- 
flrmlng  the  States  In  the  ownership  of  what 
Is  already  the:ra — that  is.  the  lands  and  re- 
sooross  tmder  navigable  Inland  waters  and 
the  tldelands — I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to 
approve  It.  But  such  legislation  Is  com- 
pletely tmnecessary,  and  bears  no  relation 
whatever  to  tlie  question  of  what  should  be 
done  with  lands  which  the  States  do  not  now 
own — that  is,  the  lands  under  an  op«n  sea." 

Apart  from  the  constitutional  issues  in- 
volved, the  Pnisident  pointed  out  In  his  veto 
message  the  importance  of  keeping  the  oil 
of  the  marginal  aea  under  Federal  manage- 
ment In  order  to  conserve  It  for  national - 
defense  purpc«es.  He  pointed  out.  too,  the 
tremendous  bi'neflts  that  could  accrue  to  the 
Nation  ss  a  whole  by  devoting  the  revenue 
%o  tte  derived  from  exploitation  of  the  mar- 
ginal sea  to  a  program  of  Federal  aM  to  edu- 
cation In  the  manner  piopu»ed  not  long  ago 
by  Senator  Hnx.  These  ought  to  be  com- 
pelling considerations  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress whose  business  it  is  to  serve  national, 
not  merely  lo(«l  or  sectional,  interests.  The 
Senate  will  be  tested  as  a  national  body  when 
It  votes  this  week  on  a  motion  to  override 
tb«  Presldent'i  ?eto.  Wt  hope  that  «h«  veto 
wHl  be  sustained. 


TkiM  MwMtgi  a  Daj 


EXTENSION  OP  RSMARKB 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 


ov  www 
IN  TBS  Boost  OP  RmCSBNTATlVES 

Wednesday,  June  11. 1952 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oiB,  I  Include  the  foUowing  article  bj 
Rev.  James  Keller,  from  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News: 

Mnnms  a  Dat 


(By  Rev.  James  BsUsr) 

When  baseball's  edocful  Prankls  Prtsch 
was  piloting  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  be  was 
often  the  recipient  of  grandstand  advice. 

One  particular  Sunday  afternoon  Prankle 
found  himself  hounded  and  heckled  by  a  man 
directly  m  back  of  home  plate.  All  afternoon 
the  loud-voiced  patron  found  faxUt  with 
Prankie'B  decisions.  He  denounced  his  every 
move  and  shouted  Instructions  as  to  how  the 
game  should  be  played. 

When  it  ma  all  over  FMsoh  walked  over  to 
tbe  amatetir  with  pencil  and  paper  in  hand, 
and  asked  hlin  his  name  and  business 
address. 

Proud  and  flattered,  the  customer  answered 
ftankle,  and  then  saked  why  he  wanted  the 
latq— aatinn. 


"BecaoM."  Fnmkle  replied  pleasantly,  'Tm 
gonzka  be  at  your  oOoe  bright  and  early  to- 
morrow morning  and  tell  you  how  to  run  your 


It  Is  easy  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  oom- 
plaln.  But  It  is  far  more  Important  to  get 
In  the  thick  of  things  and  correct  the  evils. 
No  sphere  of  Influence  can  ever  be  any  better 
than  the  people  in  it — Just  as  no  team  can 
be  any  better  than  the  players.  The  only 
way  to  Improve  the  vital  fields  ol  Govern- 
ment, education,  labor  relations,  and  com- 
munications Is  to  get  people  with  a  high 
sense  of  purpose  to  go  Into  them  on  a  career 
basis. 

"Endeavor  to  be  patient  In  supporting  the 
defects  and  Infirm  if  las  of  others  of  what 
kind  soever;  because  thou  also  hast  many 
things  which  others  must  bear  wlthaL" 
(ImlUUon  at  Christ  XVI:a). 

O  Lord,  help  me  to  do  something  more  than 
just  find  fault. 


TW  Case  af  Ihc  Mbnaf  Carrier 


EZTENPION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


Of  THS  HOUSK  OF  RSPRXSENTATTVXS 

Wedneadmw.  June  11,1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoEB,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
fnxn  the  Boatoa  Traveler  of  Saturday, 
June  7.  1953: 

TRt  Caat  or  trs  MiBsnra  CsBun 

Something  akin  to  the  weird  nonsense  d 
Alice  In  Wonderland  la  threatening  national 
security   today. 

It  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  Hotise  (tf  Rep- 
resentatives stubbornly  refuses  to  allow  the 
Navy  to  build  aircraft  carriers  big  enoi^h 
and  strong  enough  to  handle  modern  planes. 

No  Congressman  with  half  a  brain  woiild 
try  to  put  4  gallons  of  gasoline  Into  a  8-gal- 
l<m  container.  Nor  would  he  try  to  laun^ 
a  Viking  rocket  from  the  rear  seat  of  a  model 
T  Ford.  Nor  would  he  expect  the  Air  Foroe 
to  carry  its  1953  bomb  loads  \n  1940  medium 
bombers. 

Tet  none  of  those  things  Is  any  more  rldle- 
ulous  than  what  the  Houae  of  Bepreeenta- 
tlves  has  done  to  the  Navy.  It  has  blocked 
the  modern  carrler-bulldlng  program,  setting 
tq>  a  situation  whereby  ships  that  were  de- 
signed 12  years  ago  are  su];H>osed  to  handle 
the  planes  being  designed  today. 

They  Just  won't  fit,  that's  aU. 

The  Navy  admittedly  Is  bewUdared  by  this 
attitude.  It  keeps  trying  to  locate  the  con- 
gressional blind  ^ot,  m  order  to  clear  up  the 
view.    It  haaat  had  much  luck  up  to  now. 

Navy  Secretary  Dan  KlmbaU  has  tried. 
Admiral  William  M.  Fechteler,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  has  tried.  John  P.  Floberg,  As- 
alstant  Secretary  for  Air,  has  tried.  Theyva 
discovered  they  might  as  well  be  t»>^ng  to 
the  cornerstone  ot  the  Waahlngton  Ifonn- 
ment. 

Congress  apparently  was  beginning  to  see 
the  light  1  year  ago  when  It  authoriaed  the 
00,000-ton  carrier  Forreatal.  now  under  con- 
struction.    Then  Its  vision  grew  fuzzy. 

Secretary  Klmhall  has  said  we  should  have 
at  least  four  of  this  Forrestal  class  "tmder 
construction  right  now"  and  that  what  we 
really  need  Is  one  such  carrier  each  year  for 
the  next  10  years. 

A  second  carrier  was  sotxght  this  year  when 
the  Navy  made  a  list  of  Its  requirements. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President 
O.  K.'d  the  funds  to  buUd  the  ship,  and  tl 


Aaees 


Intioded  in  the  Presidents  budget.  TiM 
Hotise  Committee  on  Armed  Services  unani- 
mously approved  ttbe  requei?t. 

Leas  than  S  we^s  later,  however,  tbe  ad- 
mirals were  blinking  with  astonishment, 
"nie  ApproprlatlonB  Committee  had  siloed 
the  carrier  out  of  the  budget  and  the  House 
had  passed  the  defense  appropriation  bin- 
without  providing  for  the  carrier,  of  course. 

Meanwhile,  the  Navy  had  been  trying  to 
get  the  ^proi»1atlons  Committee  to  change 
its  mind.  The  admirals  hfvd  pleaded  that 
other  ships  be  dropped  to  equal  the  cost  of 
the  carrier,  but,  for  the  "luwa"  Pete,  to 
leave  the  new  carrier  where  it  belonged,  at 
the  top  of  the  priority  list. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  had  replied 
by  chopping  six  items  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Na^'s  priority  list — and  once  again 
knocking  the  carrier  off  the  top. 

That's  the  way  the  situation  stands  today, 
with  the  Navy  still  hoping  to  get  the  carrier 
restored  when  the  Senate  takes  action  on 
the  appropriation. 

The  big  carriers  that  played  their  part  In 
World  War  n  belonged  to  the  Essex  class,  de- 
signed in  1940.  We  btillt  34  of  those  ships, 
and  we  still  have  them  all,  9  with  the  active 
fleet  and  15  In  moth  balls. 

The  Essex  class  has  been  modernized  to 
some  extent,  of  cotirse.  But  from  here  on 
the  1940  hull  cannot  be  changed  enotigh  to 
handle  the  1953  airplanes. 

T%ree  Midway  class  carriers,  mtich  bigger 
than  the  ^saex  class,  were  built  after  World 
War  n.  b^t  their  design  dates  back  to  1043. 
When  modernized,  these  can  handle  the 
planes  of  today,  but  they'll  be  out  of  date 
tomorrow. 

Action  on  a  program  of  the  Torrestal  class 
would  give  the  Navy  what  It  needs  for  han- 
dling modem  planes  at  sea,  and  would  not 
In  any  way  oast  any  of  the  other  services  a 
dime. 

This  is  strictly  an  Issue  between  the  Navy 
and  Congress,  and  has  no  effect  on  the  prog- 
ress of  other  military  arms.  The  Air  Force 
budget  and  the  Army  budget  would  not  be 
altered  one  way  or  another,  even  if  the  Navy 
won  an  okay  to  put  every  nickel  It  gets  mto 
Forrestal  oaniers. 

Admiral  Fechteler  atuomed  up  the  facts  at 
a  speech  before  the  Bond  Club  of  New  Tork 
earlier  this  spring,  when  he  said : 

"Modem  carrier  aircraft  are  heavier  and 
larger  in  size  than  their  predecessors. 

"Being  Jets,  they  consumie  more  fueL 
Their  landing  speeds  are  greater.  The  effee- 
tlvenaas  of  }et  lighters  depends  upon  their 
being  eataptilted  rather  than  flown  from  tlM 
flight  deck. 

"Their  bomb  load  la  greater  than  the  older 
planes.  They  require  a  bigger  ahlp  to  serv- 
ice and  operate  them. 

"There  are  seven  major  reasons  why  ws 
must  build  these  large  modem  aircraft  car- 
riers: 

"First,  mcreaaed  weight  of  aircraft. 

"Second,  need  tot  increased  fuel  capacity. 

"Third,  need  for  more  catapults  for 
launching. 

"Fourth,  need  for  more  avlatiaa  ordnaaee 
space. 

"Fifth.  Increased  dimenslfma  at  taoOmra 
aircraft. 

"Sixth,  Increase  In  aircraft  landing  speeds. 

"Seventh,  need  for  better  protection 
against  torpedoes,  bombs,  and  other  weapona. 

"To  deny  the  Navy  this  type  of  ship  is  to 
deny  the  Navy  the  use.  in  a  very  few  years, 
of  the  best  plane  indtistry  can  build  for 
purposes  at  carrier  attswfc. 

"It  te  as  senaltote  to  prohibit  the  lei«th- 
enlng  of  runways  on  ahat9  *  *  *  as  It  Is 
to  deny  the  Navy  a  carrier  sufllolent  to  han- 
dle the  planes  now  available." 

The  Navy  does  not  dalm  that  the  aircraft 
carrier  is  the  vrin-all  weapon  of  modem  war- 
fare.   It  doesnt  olalm  this  any  Bwre  than 
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tlM  Army  would  elatm  It  tor  atomic  artillery, 
or  tbe  Air  Force  for  the  Sabre  Jet. 

It  does  claim — and  baa  proved — that  m 
modem  carrier  taak  force  does  a  man-«iz« 
Job  In  a  world  where  70  percent  of  the  sur- 
face la  covered  by  water.  The  carrier  today 
la  the  mainspring  of  the  Navy'a  punching 
power,  but  if  it  isn't  allowed  to  handle  mod- 
em planes  it  might  as  well  be  taken  apart 
and  handed  back  to  the  steel  mills. 

During  World  War  n,  the  Navy  bad  110 
carriers  at  sea.  Combining  their  days  In 
action,  they  spent  a  total  of  78  yeexs  In  com- 
bat areas.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  only  11 
bad  been  lost — all  small  ones,  at  that. 

In  13  days  oil  the  coast  of  Japan,  they 
knocked  out  2.000  enemy  aircraft  on  the 
groTind. 

Statistics  like  that  could  be  quoted  to  the 
end  of  the  page.  But  they  wouldn't  alter  the 
fact  that  today  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
BepreaentatJvea  must  believe  it's  possible  to 
put  100  tons  of  ammunition  Into  a  50-ton 
magazine. 

They  must  believe  that.  They've  already 
told  the  Navy  to  do  it. 

The  German  Navy,  operating  chiefly  in  the 
Atlantic,  ainxost  won  World  War  n  before 
we  evep  got  Into  the  fight. 

In  explaining  why  it  failed.  Grand  Ad- 
mriral  Raeder  in  1943  declared: 

"We  lacked  a  naval  air  force.  We  fought 
bitterly  for  one,  but  we  lost  o"Jt. 

'History  will  decide  whether  a  naval  air 
force  is  essential  for  a  Navy  that  wishes  to 
operate  at  sea." 

History  decided  long  ago  that  a  man  can't 
get  a  size- nine  foot  into  a  size-seven  shoe 
and  still  deliver  a  kick. 

Maybe  Congress  would  like  the  Navy  to 
build  its  carriers  out  of  rubber,  and  stretch 
them  to  fit. 


Truniaf  for  Citizeiiship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DtLAWAKZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1952 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
an  address  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Richter. 
of  Pelton,  Del.  Mr.  Richter  was  a 
member  of  the  1952  graduating  class  of 
Pelton  High  School.  He  was  valedicto- 
rian of  the  class,  and  this  splendid  ad- 
dress was  the  valedictory  address  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Richter  on  the  occasion  of 
the  commencement  exercises  held  in 
Pelton  High  School  auditorium  on  the 
evening  of  June  6,  1952. 

Mr,  Richter  in  this  fine  speech,  most 
ably  delivered,  tells  how  Felton  High 
School  and  the  community  are  training 
their  boys  and  girls  for  good  citizenship. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion  of  this  commencement, 
and  I  not  only  felt  very  proud  of  the 
splendid  training  being  conducted  in  the 
Felton  school,  but  I  was  especially  happy 
to  note  the  great  interest  and  support 
given  by  the  community  to  the  public 
school  and  Its  outstanding  educational 
program.  This  fine  valedictory  address 
by  Mr.  Richter  should  be  most  encourag- 
ing to  us  all  as  we  look  and  think  toward 
the  future. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 


Taaonjio  wcm  CmzxKsazr 

DIatlngxilahed  gueata.  members  of  tha 
board,  faculty,  parents,  and  friends.  Iflas 
Brtttlngham  has  given  you  our  concepts  of 
the  obligations  of  citizenship.  To  meet  these 
obllgatlona  requires  the  proper  education. 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  tell  you  how  Pelton 
U  training  its  boys  and  girls  for  citizenship. 

We  are  living  In  an  age  where  there  la  a 
continuing  crisis.  Some  of  the  factors  In 
this  crisis  are  the  rapid  social  charges 
around  the  world  and  the  degree  of  world 
interdependence  in  which  the  fate  of  one 
man  may  be  linked  with  that  of  any  other 
man.  Public  education  must  give  constant 
attention  to  its  role  of  developing  democratic 
citizenship  If  democratic  instttutiona  are  to 
survive  this  crlSiS.  It  Is  the  duty  of  each 
and  every  school  to  do  Its  utmost  to  train 
students  for  citizenship,  so  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  may  not  weaken  and  fall  into  the 
grasping  band  of  the  SDVlet  and  its  threat 
of  aggressive  imperialism.  We  must  all  con- 
tribute oxa  small  part  to  this  vast  Nation 
in  order  to  make  it  function  properly;  so. 
therefore,  we  need  indlvldiuU  training.  We 
mu3t  learn  to  respect  authority,  to  work 
together  as  one,  and  to  realize  that  someone 
else  may  be  right  besides  ourselves.  If  we 
are  set  and  stubborn  in  our  ways.  It  becomes 
tmpoaaible  for  us  to  function  as  one  nation. 

When  a  child  enters  school,  he  thinks  of 
himself  as  an  individual  rather  than  aa  a 
part  of  the  class.  He  hasn't  had  to  work  to- 
gether with  others.  He  has  lived  at  home 
with  his  parents  and  possibly  one  or  two 
brothers  or  sisters.  He  has  not  hsul  the  need 
for  combined  work  and  association  with 
maybe  30  other  children. 

Here  In  Fe.  ton  In  the  first  grade  his  train- 
ing begins.  He  learns  cooperation.  feUow- 
ahlp,  and  respect  for  authority. 

M  we  advance  through  the  first  eight 
grades  there  are  other  things  we  leam  con- 
cerning citizenship.  We  learn  that  the  stars 
and  stripes  are  symbolical  of  our  Nation. 
We  leam  the  four  freedoms.  We  leam  self- 
preservation.  We  learn  that  our  bodies  need 
proper  attention.  We  leam  the  basic  skUls 
and  fundamentals  of  citizenship — reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  We  learn  the  fun- 
damental facts  of  the  history  of  our  Nation 
and  the  world  and  a  clear  concept  of  the 
geographical  relationships  of  the  nations  of 
the  universe  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
geography  of  our  own  country.  We  leam 
desirable  habits  and  attitudes  related  to  get- 
ting along  with  other  people.  The  essential 
elements  of  the  democratic  principles  are 
taught  and  practiced  even  in  our  elemen- 
tary grades.  Even  these  little  people  have 
their  room  of&cers,  conduct  meei.ings,  levy 
taxes  in  the  form  of  dues — the  proceeds  of 
which  are  used  for  various  room  activities. 

The  high  school  carries  this  principle  of 
democratic  government  to  a  higher  degree. 
Many  of  the  social  and  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities carried  on  in  the  school  are  con- 
ducted and  orcanized  by  the  student  coun- 
cil and  student  court.  Candidates  are  nom- 
inated in  school  conventions,  deliver  cam- 
paign speeches,  and  are  elected  by  secret 
ballot.  The  purpose  is  not  merely  to  create 
a  student  organization  which  will  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  school,  but  also  to  estab- 
lish habits  of  Interest  and  participation  in 
political  activities  and  procedures.  Those 
who  qualify  for,  and  are  elected  to  these 
legislative  and  judicial  organizations,  get 
valuable  training  for  leadership  and  for  pub- 
lic office  in  later  life. 

In  panel  disctissions  conducted  in  school, 
we  learn  to  reach  agreements  In  a  demo- 
cratic way.  In  literature  we  learn  to  reason 
and  understand  what  we  read,  so  that  when 
W3  go  out  into  the  world,  as  we  are  about 
to  do  tonight,  we  shall  be  able  to  read  and 
make  decisions  regarding  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 


"Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall."  rrom 
this  we  leam  that  thwe  wUl  be  some  days  in 
our  life  when  things  are  not  as  we  would 
like  them.  It  prepares  us  for  such  days  so 
that  they  will  not  take  us  by  surprise.  Thus. 
•  study  of  literature  la  a  preiwration  for 
future  life. 

Another  form  of  training  for  citizenship  la 
the  social-studies  claaeee  in  which  we  are 
taught  our  form  of  Government  and  the 
obligations  of  cltlxenshlp. 

The  himian  relations  classes  help  ua  to 
better  understand  ourselves,  as  well  aa 
others,  and  to  improve  our  personality  traits 
for  the  betterment  of  our  homes,  our  com- 
munities, and  cur  country. 

American  education  Is  dedicated  to  pro- 
ducing a  world  of  living  men,  who  breathe 
freely  even  In  their  own  minds  and  spirits. 
This  is  the  consequence  and  nature  of  the 
Job  of  developing  an  active  citizenship  on 
democratic  principles. 

We  each  live  the  lives  we  do  because  we 
were  bom  Into  a  land  with  a  heritage  of 
freedom.  It  la,  therefore,  the  obligation  of 
our  public  school  to  train  the  yoimg  citizens 
along  the  lines  of  these  inherited  freedoms, 
so  the  Nation  will  be  secure  and  be  able  to 
maintain  these  freedoms  for  generations  to 
come. 

We  leam  here  In  school  to  adjust  ouraelvea 
to  the  sdentlflc  changes  taking  place,  to  be 
good  sports  and  to  take  a  loss  in  otir  stride, 
to  care  for  our  bodies  and  health,  to  cooper- 
ate and  get  along  with  others,  to  respect 
authority,  and  to  use  our  minds  for  the  good 
of  our  Nttlon. 

American  schools  are  doing  their  part  to 
train  youth  for  effective  living  in  a  demo- 
cratic world.  If  American  hsmes  and  Ameri- 
can churches  cooperate  in  this  mighty  proj- 
ect, if  our  adult  leaders  and  officials  in  Gov- 
ernment set  lu  an  example  which  does  not 
mock  the  ideals  and  attitudes  which  our 
schools  strive  to  inculcate  in  us.  the  youth 
of  today  will  be  responsible  and  worthy 
citizens  of  tomorrow. 

We,  the  class  of  1952.  In  behalf  of  today's 
younger  generation  and  generations  yet  un- 
bc»-n,  thank  all  those  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  training  of  young  people  in 
the  home,  in  the  school,  and  In  the  church. 
We  pledge  o\irselves  to  assume  our  share  of 
that  task,  and  we  fu>k  the  continued  cooper- 
ation of  the  adult  generation.  The  destiny 
of  civilization  Itself  depends  upon  how  weU 
we  discharge  that  responsibility. 


EztcBsioB  of  Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or  UICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESXNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1952 

Mr.    MACHROWICZ.      Mr.    Speaker. 

there  has  been  inserted  In  the  Concris- 
siONAL  Record  a  letter  from  the  treas- 
urer of  the  State  of  Michigan  Indicating 
opposition  to  H.  R.  7800.  which  would 
increase  old-age  benefits  and  permit  so- 
cial security  to  Government  employees 
covered  by  retirement  systems. 

In  order  to  dispel  any  erroneous  Im- 
pressions that  through  the  letter  the 
State  treasurer  was  expressing  the  views 
of  the  people  of  Michigan,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  a 
letter  received  by  me  from  Gov.  O.  Men- 
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nen  Williamc.  of  Michigan,  expressing 
his  support  tor  B.  R.  7800: 

SraxB  or  Mwrntakw, 

OmCB  or  TBB   OOVBUVOB, 

Lanrlng,  June  6,  1952. 
Tbe  Honorable  TKaooKTrs  M.  Macaaovici, 
HtmM  Ofice  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  OoMOaaaaaiAM  Maduowicz:  It  baa 
eooM  to  my  attention  tlutnigh  the  Coircszs- 
noHAX.  BaootB  that  the  treMurer  of  tb£  SUt« 
of  Michigan  has  addraeaed  a  latter  to  Mem- 
bers c€  Ckngreas  protesting  against  passage 
of  H.  B.  7800.  which  would  increase  old-age 
and  atmrlvora  benents  and  permit  extension 
of  aodal  aecunty  to  government  employees 
covered  by  retirement  systems. 

AocordLng  to  the  OoMOBEsaiOMai.  Bbcobo. 
this  letter  la  being  cited  aa  Juatlflcatlon  for 
tbfS  c«fuaal  of  the  Houae  to  adopt  these 
MDMidaaents  and  for  the  return  of  the  blQ 
to  committee. 

I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  Inform  you  that,  in 
fKjMTMrtng  such  an  opinion,  the  State  treas- 
urer WW  not  speaking  for  the  State  of  Michl- 
^n.  and  I  do  not  believe  he  was  eijreaalng 
the  views  of  Uie  people  of  Michigan. 

H.  B.  7800  would  Increaae  old-age  and 
survivors  beneflts  by  12  percent  or  $8.  which- 
ever Is  the  greater.  This  increaae  would  af- 
fect about  176,000  Michigan  citlaens  who  are 
now  receiving  these  benefits.  Of  this  total, 
about  10,000  receive  State  old-age  assistance 
to  supplement  tbeir  Federal  aoclal -security 
benefits.  This  bUl  votild  reduce  the  amount 
of  Stat*  aid  naeded  by  theae  10.000  bene- 
ficiaries, and  would  permit  maintenance  of 
preecnt  benefits  with  lower  coat  to  Michigan 
taxpayers. 

The  objection  of  the  State  treasurer  was 
■pedfloally  directed  at  the  provision  to  per- 
mR  extension  ot  aoclal  aecorlty  to  ttoose 
under  State  retirement  plans.  Tbe  fact  la 
that  preaent  rethmnent  syatema  for  Mlchl- 
pHi  State  eaaptoy— e  carry  no  survivor  bene- 
flta  wbatevwr  for  those  who  die  in  aervloe. 

The  Mlchlg.in  State  police  oommlasloner 
recently  retired  for  the  reaaon  In  part  that 
be  had  reached  rettrenwnt  age  and  no  sxir- 
fHora'  banaflta  would  be  avmUable  for  bis 
dependents  If  he  died  while  in  aervlce.  In 
•noUMf  CMO.  a  auu  omplosfoe  a(  long  mtv- 
lee  died  wbUe  In  cflloe.  leaving  a  widow  and 
two  email  children.  This  employee's  sur- 
Tlvars  are  enUtled  to  no  beneflta  whatever 
from  the  rettrement  plan  to  which  he  con- 
tributed Offor  a  long  period  ttl  yaara.  except 
the  return  w^^th  interest  of  the  amount  of 
bU  contrlbuUoiM.  It  to  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  public  employees  under  the  cir- 
cumstances sljouid  not  be  granted  the  bene- 
flta of  aoclal  security  which  would  protect 
their  dependenta. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  people  o€  Miehl- 
can  want  such  leglalatlon  aa  embodied  In 
H.  B.  1800.  Tbe  State  treasurer's  eharga 
that  thla  meerare  la  aodallsm  alxnild  not  be 
:  to  ttaad  in  ttte  way  a(  tta  adoptioa. 
Sbioertly. 

O.  MxKKxiv  wnxum, 

Oooemor. 


Praise  Iw  Dom^Im  Bifl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  FawwaiLVAifiA 
Dl  TBK  BOaSB  OF  REFBSSXNTATIVXS 

Wednesdtv.  June  11. 19S2 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoaa,  I  include  the  foUowinc  letter 


which  appeared  in  tbe  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Monday,  June  9.  1952; 
Paaisx  FOX  Douobtom  Bnx 

Defeat  of  tbe  Doughton  bill  in  the  Bouee 
Ot  BeiK-esentatlvea,  engineered  by  the  lobby 
of  the  American  Medical  Aaaodatlon.  revaato 
the  avarkse  that  lies  behind  organlaed  medi- 
cine's opposition  to  social  progrees. 

The  Doi^hUm  biU  provtdea  that  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  be  auttaortaad  to  maka 
determinations  of  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability for  persona  seeking  such  status  under 
tbe  bill.  This  Is  tbe  same  power  poeeessed 
by  the  Veterana'  Admlnlstratkn.  which  has 
worked  suooeasfuUy  In  tbs  case  of  vetsrana' 
beneflta. 

There  la  nothing  eocUUatle  In  Oongreaa 
granting  to  an  executive  agency  the  power 
to  make  administrative  deelaloaa,  but  a  con- 
dition worse  than  sortallsert  medicine  exlsU 
when  organized  phyaielsns  use  poliUeal  In- 
fluence to  prevent  an  Increaae  In  aoelal-eecu- 
rlty  beneflta  to  the  aged  and  unfortunate 
becauas  tbe  doctors  are  not  guaranteed  a 
professional  fee  for  certifying  that  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  pecaona  are  In 
dlatreaa. 

Bveryone  who  knows  d  Mr.  Oooobtov's 
record  of  service  to  the  American  people  tat 
ant  four  decadea  in  Congreaa  is  aware  that 
he  never  would  introduce  a  bill  providing 
for  sodallaed  medicine.  It  seems  to  me  that 
If  the  members  of  the  AMA  shared  Repre- 
sentative Douobtom 's  devotion  to  duty  and 
passion  for  the  public  good,  they  would  sup- 
port rather  than  oppoee  bis  efforU  to  alle- 
viate tbe  lot  ot  the  old  and  bel plena, 

Tbe  fact  that  the  doctors  maintain  auch 
a  lobby  on  Capitol  BIU  U  in  Itself  evidence 
that  medicine  Is  no  longer  a  profeaaion  at 
dedicated  men.  Tbe  ministry  of  healing  has 
become  Just  another  bualneea.  Sueeaaa  of 
medical  practitloness  la  now  msasured  In 
terms  ot  income  and  property,  prestige  and 
power. 

Unless  organised  medicine  deana  Ita  own 
house  and  ends  lU  oppoaitlon  to  progrssslvs 
social  leglaUtlon.  it  Is  inevitable  that  the 
sodallaed  medicine  that  tbe  doctors  fear  will 
become  a  reality  Instead  of  a  Action. 

Chabum  B.  Bnx. 


Ragcr  E.  Sherwoad,  Aati^onMiatt 


EXTENSION  OP  RBMARK8 

or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

•"■si'  or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  EZPRESENTATIVE^ 
Wednesday,  June  11.  19S2 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
our  attention  focused  on  our  light 
against  coaununism  abroad  and  here  in 
Washington,  we  seem  recently  to  have 
forgotten  the  home-front  cwmterpart  of 
that  struggle,  and  the  men  and  women, 
of  private  status  but  public  spirit,  who, 
in  that  struggle,  work  so  ^lendidly  lor 
democracy  at  home. 

One  of  these  citixen-soldiers  of  de» 
mocracy  is  Roger  E.  Sherwood,  of  Mid- 
dletown.  Ohio.  Mr.  Sherwood  is  chair- 
man of  Anti-Communist  Committee, 
Councfl  No.  1610.  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. For  the  past  several  years  he 
has  worked  imtiringly  against  the  spread 
of  AftwifnimiKm  in  his  own  and  other 
Ohio  communities.  Tbe  following  very 
oommendaUe  resolution,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Sherwood,  was  recently  passed  by 
tbe    Ohio    State    Convention    of    the 


Knights  of  ColumtMis.    I  offer  tt  in  trll>- 
Qte  to  Mr.  Sherwood  and  his  work: 

TBK     FoLuywiifG     BESOLcnoir     Passts    vr 

UMANTlCOtTB    VOIX    AT    THX     STATK    COWVElf- 

TiON  or  THZ  K.  or  C.  HI3.D  nr  Clcvslars, 
Ohio,  Mat  18  akd  19,  19S3 

Be  U  Tuoivei,  That  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. Ohio  State  CouncU.  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  May  18  and  IB.  1052.  for  their 
«nniifti  state  convention,  wish  to  convey 
to  tha  Oommittee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. United  SUtes  House  of  BepresenUtivea. 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  its  chairman.  Josor 
8.  Wood,  of  Georgia,  the  foU owing  message: 

We  ^semm^nii  aud  encourage  the  Un-Amer- 
ican Activltlss  Committee  on  its  magnificent 
job  of  fact  finding  and  reporting  of  subver- 
aive  activities  in  tlila  country  during  ths 
past  year. 

The  committee  has  at  all  times  fimctloned 
aa  a  fact-finding  group,  intent  on  enlighten- 
ing the  American  pubUc  and  letting  them 
take  appropriate  action.  They  have  repeat- 
edly sfiked  Intelligent  Americans  to  be  guided 
by  the  public  record  before  passing  judg- 
ment on  any  individual  or  group. 

We  concur  with  the  committee  In  their 
opinion  that  evidence  as  presented  by  former 
Communists  la  of  vital  Importance  and  that 
we  should  treat  these  former  members  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  as  loyal  Americana 
after  they  have  In  a  sense  martyred  them- 
selves to  make  amends  with  Ood  and  coimtry. 

We  endorse  without  reservaticm  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  presented  in  their 
annual  report  to  Congress  for  the  3rear  1951 
and  urge  the  incoming  Congreas  to  draft 
proper  legislation  which  wiU  follow  tbe  above 
recommendations  and  thus  place  a  better 
control  over  subversive  acttvltles  in  America. 

We  heartily  urge  an  Americans  to  check 
carefully  and  think  when  they  read  or  hear 
about  some  person  or  grotip  smearing  or  de- 
riding the  work  of  the  Un-American  Actlv- 
itlea  Oommittee.  We  feel  certain  that  It  wlU 
be  discovered  tbat  the  smear  Is  coming  from 
the  Communists,  left  wlngera.  or  confused 
liberals. 

Submitted  May  8,  lOSa. 

Bocxa  E.  SiiBtw«>OB, 
Ctu^man,  AnH-Communist  OomtfUf- 
fee,  KnighU  of  Oolt/mbtM,  CouncU 
A'9.  191C. 

Mnwwaioww,  Ohio. 


Ow  ForetgB  Paiicf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or  Mirwww 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  BCPflCSKNTATXVCS 

Wednesday,  June  11. 1952 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
Including  herewith  a  resolution  adopted 
unanimously  at  the  third  national  con- 
vention of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress assembled  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
on  May  30,  31.  and  June  1,  1952;  also 
a  statement  of  policy  presented  to  that 
eonvention  by  seven  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

We,  the  undersigned.  Democratic  Members 
of  the  United  States  Congreas,  mindful  of  the 
need  for  unity  and  action,  do  hereby  declare 
and  reafllrm  our  policy  and  determination  to 
continue  our  efforts  for  a  Just  and  pecma- 
Bsnt  peace  based  on  the  following  prlndplea: 

1.  In  order  to  maintain  world  stability  and 
to  savs  our  dvllHatlon  frooi  dectrueUoa,  wa 
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iluUI  eontlnti«  to  advocate  •  strong  and 
ttnltcd  America,  strong  In  moral  and  splr- 
tttutl  leadership  of  the  world,  strong  Indus- 
trlallj,  and  strong  la  military  power. 

2.  We  shall  continue  to  support  Justifiable 
aid  to  our  true  alllca.  w^  are  ready  and 
willing  to  join  with  us  In  the  struggle  to 
stop  the  threat  ot  totalitarianism  In  the 
world 

3.  We  are  firm  in  oar  conTletlon  that  a 
just  and  permanent  peace  is  dependent  upon 
freed<nn  of  human  and  religious  rights  and 
freedom  of  all  peoples  from  oppression  Con- 
aeiiuently,  we  support  the  policy,  not  only  of 
eontalnment  of  communism,  bxrt  also  of  lib- 
eration of  all  nations  now  under  subjugation 
and  enslavement  behind  the  Iron  curtain, 
and  a  policy  which  will  return  these  nations 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  a  free  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  choice,  without  dom- 
ination from  the  outside. 

4.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  under  the 
D:mocratlc  President.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Po- 
land regained  Its  Independence  in  1919,  and 
we  shail  actively  support  a  continuation  of 
these  policies  of  friendship  and  aid  to  all 
democratic  nations. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  Communist  regime 
of  Soviet  Russia  has  flagrantly  violated  lU 
obligations  and  commitments  undertaken 
at  Yalta  and  Tehran,  and  partlctUerly  so  in 
relation  to  Poland.  We  therefore  maintain 
that  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  bound 
by  the  provision  which  took  from  Poland 
one- third  of  its  land  on  the  eastern  border 
and  which  have,  through  Soviet  abuse,  re- 
sulted In  an  oppressive  puppet  government 
which  does  not  represent  the  true  will  of  the 
people. 

6  We  deplore  any  suggestion  of  a  change 
of  the  western  boundaries  of  Poland  and 

declare  that  such  changes  wottld  not  only 
be  a  cruel  inj\istlce  to  the  Polleh  Nation,  but 
wotild  endanger,  rather  than  promots,  peace 
and  stability  in  Europe. 

7.  We  are  proud  of  the  work  being  done 

by  the  special  Congressional  Katyn  Massacre 
Committee,  which  was  created  under  Demo- 
cratic sponsorship  and  Democratic  leader- 
•hlp.  This  committee  has  already  made 
great  contributions  in  placing  the  blame  for 
the  inhuman  massacre  at  Katyn;  in  stressing 
the  Injustice  to  the  Polish  Nation;  in  ex- 
posing Communist  barbarism,  and  the  in- 
tent of  the  United  States  with  its  spiritual 
heritage  to  assume  governmental  leadership 
of  the  world  that  will  bring  about  perma- 
nent peace.  It  has  also  contributed  to  the 
safety  of  oxir  own  American  boys  in  Korea, 
who  may  now  be  prisoners  of  the  Conunu- 
nlsts. 

8.  We  shaU  insist  that  a  spokesman  for 
these  principles  be  named  to  the  platform 
committee  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, and  that  a  plank  be  adopted  by 
that  convention  which  will  Include  a  policy 
based  on  the  principles  set  forth  above.  We 
KhalJ  also  insist  that  whoever  becomes  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  President  shall  make 
a  forthright  expression  of  his  views  on  this 

■ubject. 

We  pledge  our  continued  and  united  front 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  and  reach  the 
objectives  set  forth  above,  as  well  as  all  other 
objectives  consistent  with  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  free  men  and  women. 

JoHW  D.  DnfOKLL,  Thomas  S.  Ooidon, 

Clxmeitt    J.    Zablocki,    Thaodeos    M. 

Machrowicz,     Jorm    C.     Kluczynski, 

John  Lxsinbki,  Altrcd  D.  Sixmimski. 

Waehinoton.  D.  C,  May  27,  1952. 

RSsOLUnON 

The  third  national  convention  of  the  Pol- 
ish American  Congress  assembled  in  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  on  May  30,  31,  and  June 
1,  1952,  representing  more  than  6.000.000 
Americans  of  Polish  descent,  deeply  con- 
scious of  Ita  responslbUities,  particularly  in 


this  crucial  year  of  vital  decisions  at  home 
and  abroad,  hereby  resolves  to  submit  to 
the  President  ot  the  United  States,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  House  as  well  as  to  the  national 
conventions  of  both  political  parties,  the 
foUowing  statements  of  principles,  beliefs. 
and  recommendations: 

1.  The  Polish  American  Congress  pledges 
Its  full  and  determined  support  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  mobilization  program  to  pre- 
vent Soviet  Russia's  further  Imperialistic  ex- 
pansion. In  this  connection,  we  urge  the 
Bmete  and  Congress  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  to  maintain  a  stable  Ameri- 
can economy  diuing  the  present  emergency. 

3.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  to  op- 
pose the  infiltration  of  Communists  and 
Communist- Inspired  ideologies,  which  are 
foreign  and  hostUe  to  American  principles 
and  to  the  American  way  of  life,  with  every 
means  at  our  conmiand. 

3.  Morality  and  International  Jiutice  de- 
mand that  all  nations  now  enslaved  by  Soviet 
Buaela  be  given  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence and  be  permitted  to  Join  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations. 

4.  The  Polish  American  Congress  calls 
upon  the  United  States  Senate  and  Congress 
to  repudiate  the  Infamous  and  imjust  agree- 
ments made  at  Yalta  and  Tehran  which 
handed  over  Poland,  America's  faithful  ally. 
Into  Soviet  Russia's  slavery. 

5.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
have  separately  and  through  the  Atlantic 
Charter  eolemnly  declared  before  the  world 
that  we  shall  not  recognize  any  territorial 
changes  made  by  aggression.  Soviet  Russia 
invaded  Poland  and  Incorporated  half  of 
the  country,  including  WUno  and  Lwow,  into 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  The  United  States.  In  re- 
jecting the  Yalta  agreement,  should  renew 
its  pledge  and  recognize  Poland's  eastern 
boundarfes  of  1930. 

6.  We  appeal  to  the  United  States  Senate 
to  amend  the  treaty  with  Western  Germany 
b:fore  ratifying  It,  by  a  clear  stipulation  that 
Germany  should  not  be  paid  with  the  ancient 
PoUxh  soU  bordering  on  the  Oder  and  Niesse 
Rivers  for  expected  military  participation  in 
the  defense  plans  of  Western  Ewope.  It  Is 
net  only  a  matter  of  justice.  It  Is  also  a 
lesson  we  must  learn  from  the  consequences 
of  the  Yalta  agreement,  where  for  the  sake 
of  espsdiency  we  sacrificed  principles  and 
Jeopardized  the  future  of  the  world.  It  Is  a 
tragic  irony  that  Poland  today  is  enslaved 
uhile  G3rmany  and  Japan  regain  their  free- 
dom. The  United  States  should  not  cham- 
pion a  barter  that  would  be  deeply  resented 
by  lOO.COO.CCO  people  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
and  ail  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
world. 

7.  The  act  Of  exposing  an  entire  nation 
with  Its  culture  and  religion  to  annihilation 
by  a  ruthless  and  godless  dictatorship;  mass 
murders  and  tortures  of  an  entire  nation, 
and  other  inhuman  acts  upon  a  subjugated 
people  are  today  known  as  the  International 
crime  of  genocide.  We  urge  the  Immediate 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention  as 
originally  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Benate  and  the  application  of  the  sanctions 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  against  the  So- 
viet criminals  at  the  next  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

8.  We  urge  the  United  States  to  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the 
satellite  regimes  now  ruling  the  captive  na- 
tions for  Soviet  Russia,  thereby  making  it 
unequivocally  clear  to  the  oppressed  peoples 
that  the  United  States  is  interested  in  their 
frezdom  and  welfare,  and  that  our  Govern- 
ment recognizes  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
captive  nations  is  being  governed  with  the 
consent  of  Its  people. 

9.  We  are  gratefxil  to  the  Select  House 
Committee  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Katyn  murders.  This  horrendous  crime  has 
now  been  brought  before  the  conscience  of 
the  world.    We  believe  the  findings  of  the 


congressional  oonunittee  should  be  preaented 
to  the  United  Nations  and  whenever  the  co^ 
mlsears  raise  their  voices  to  speak  of  Justlea 
and  freedom  may  they  be  reminded  of  the 
Katyn  murders  as  only  one  of  their  many 
crimes. 

10.  We  Americans  of  Polish  descent  have 
behind  us  a  tradition  of  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  the  Christian  faith.  We  resolve  to 
abide  faithfully  by  the  religious  precepts  of 
our  forefathers  and  to  bring  up  oar  future 
generations  in  the  same  spirit  at  our  un- 
bounded faith  in  Clirlst. 

11.  We  hope  and  pray  that  the  war  In 
Korea  will  end  soon.  Many  of  our  cons  have 
found  a  final  resting  place  on  this  heroic 
battlefield  against  communism.  Americans 
of  Polish  descent,  since  the  early  days  of  our 
Republic,  have  not  stinted  their  blood,  their 
efforts  or  their  very  lives  for  the  cause  of 
American  freedom,  and  we  shall  not  fall  our 
beloved   country   under   any  circumstances. 

S.^ed  for  the  resolutions  committee: 
Karol  Piatklewlcz,  Chairman;  Peter  P. 
Yolles;  Charles  Rocmarek:  Judge  Blair 
F.  Gunther;  John  Stanek;  Prank  J. 
Wrobel;  Joseph  Tysowski;  Adam  8. 
Kwasleborrkl;  Stephen  Blellcki:  Jolm 
Konatrubala:  Steven  Mlerswa;  Bev. 
Bernard  CiesieUki. 


EBfordsf  Mine  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

* 

or 

KON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PSH NSTLVAXU 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11, 1952 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
8p^aker.  with  your  permission  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  today  another  edi- 
torial from  the  Pit'csburgh  Post-Gazette 
of  June  7  on  the  subject  of  enforcing 
mine  safety. 

This  is  a  most  pertinent  topic  today, 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  striving  to  complete  the  bill  so 
that  the  House  may  have  it  some  time 
within  the  next  week  or  10  days. 

The  editorial  follows: 

EirroaciNO  Minb  Sarrrr 
The  President  has  a^ala  asked  the  House 
for  early  approval  of  legislation  that  would 
put  teeth  into  the  Federal  mine  safety  code, 
pointing  out  that  "Every  day  of  delay  In- 
vite* further  disasters."  Unfortunately  for 
miners,  it  seems  to  take  a  major  tragedy  to 
arousi  the  public  and  especially  Congress  to 
the  need  for  stronger  Mfety  meastiraa. 
Thus.  It  was  largely  as  a  result  of  the  Wast 
Frankfort,  UX.,  mine  explosion  last  Decem- 
ber in  which  119  men  lest  their  lives,  that 
the  SenaU  finally  voted  a  bill  to  five  Federal 
mine  Inspectors  the  power  to  enforce  the 
safety  code. 

But  what  should  be  realized  i»  that  though 
only  the  big  disasters  like  that  at  West 
Frankfort  capture  the  headlines,  the  day-to- 
day death  toll  from  mine  accidents  con- 
tinues. "The  coal-mine  fatality  Hat  of  the 
first  4  months  of  19S3,"  Senator  Nsblt.  of 
West  Virginia,  recently  pointed  out.  "com- 
pletely overshadows  the  Orient  explosion. 
Two  hundred  and  eight  men  have  been  killed 
in  this  period  by  falls  of  rock  and  coal, 
haulage  accidents,  electrocution,  suffocation, 
drowning,  or  by  explosions." 

Giving  Federal  mine  Inspectors  power  to 
enforce  the  mine  safety  code  where  now 
they  can  only  recommend,  wUl  not.  of 
course,  end  all  mining  accidents.   But  It  U£- 
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doutytedly  vUl  go  a  long  way  toward  reduc- 
ing their  number.  The  Federal  safety  code 
is  stricter  than  the  codes  of  some  States,  and 
In  a  number  of  past  csees — Including  the 
fatal  West  Ftankfort  mine — ^Fsdsral  inspec- 
tors have  spotted,  but  could  do  no  more  than 
report  the  existence  of  haaards  wbl^  later 
reealt.ed  in  disaster. 

Kvarythlng  that  can  possibly  be  done  to 
ndooe  the  loes  of  life  in  the  Nation's  mines 
iheuld  be  done.  The  House  can  do  its  part 
now  by  promptly  following  the  Senate's  suit 
and  approving  a  bill  that  will  give  Federal 
inspectors  the  authority  to  see  that  proper 
mine  eafsty  standards  are 


•I  P*lisk-Aa«neaB  Vateraas  •! 
Magsacbuctta,  lac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 


or  MAaaaLHUssiis 

IN  TBS  BOU8S  OF  RZPRXSBNTATIVIS 

Tue$day.  June  10. 1952 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Spealur.  on  June 
8  I  had  the  great  pleasure  and  priyilege 
of  being  the  speaker  at  tlie  fourth  an- 
nual State  convention  banquet  of  the 
PoUsh-American  Veterans  of  Massachu- 
setts. Inc. 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
enthusiasm,  patriotism,  and  spirit  of  the 
members  of  the  PoU&h-American  Vet- 

erana.    They  are  a  very  sincere  group. 

I  want  to  pay  them  the  honor  and  trib- 
ute Of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gnm  the  history  of  their  organisation. 
It  Is  as  toDows: 

BwHMiT  or  PauBH-AaoBncAM  Vi 
or  MaaaacHUScm,  Imc. 

The  Pollah- American  Veterans  of 
etaaatts.  Inc..  was  InltUted  In  1048  at  a 
BsaMISig  In  Boston.  The  original  Inoorpo- 
rators  of  this  organization  were  the  posts 
m  New  Bedford.  Lowell.  Worosatar.  FaU 
Rtvar.  and  Springfield.  After  several  meet- 
li^a  a  set  of  bylaws  were  drawn  up  and  appli- 
cation was  made  for  a  State  charter. 

In  June  of  IM©  Gov.  Paul  A.  Dever  pre- 
sented the  State  charter  to  the  Polish -Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  Massachusetu.  The  poets 
from  Lawrenoe  and  CMnton  Joined  at  this 
time  to  make  a  stronger  unified  body.  In 
1»50  a  post  tn  Boston  Joined  the  PAV  ranks. 

Today  the  Polish-American  Veterans  of 
ligaasachusetts  enjoy  the  respect  of  all  Polish 
groups  In  the  State.  Their  members  rank 
among  the  top  legislative,  professional,  and 
Judicial  dtiaens  of  the  State.  They  have  the 
finest  at  objectives  and  Ideals  in  supporting 
the    Individual    posU    and    PoUah-American 

Veterans  of  Massachusetu. 

With  the  closing  of  the  year  l»81-6i,  the 
PAV  of  Massachtisetts  can  tw  rightly  proud 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  achieved 
since  tbelr  origination.  May  the  future 
yean  ot  the  Polish-American  Veterans  of 
Masaachusetts  be  crowned  with  equal  or 
greater  soeoees. 

During  these  years  a  PoUah-Amerlcan  Vet- 
erans of  Massachusetts  auxiliary  was  formed. 
TtMlay  they  are  equally  active  in  their  re- 
spective posts  and  State  organization.  To 
them  much  credit  mvist  be  given  for  tlMlr 
work  and  effort. 

With  the  present  conflict  taking  vetenuM 
by  the  thousands  into  uniform,  the  Polish- 
American  Veterans  of  Massachusetts  can  feel 
proud  that  they  have  contributed  a  larga 
ahare  of  these  members  in  the  defanss  oC  tb* 
of  our  country. 


Tbe  FoUsh-Amerlcan  Veterans* 
tion  of  Springfield.  Inc..  Is  proud  and  hon- 
ored to  be  host  at  the  fourth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Polish -American  Veterans  of 
Massachusetts. 


ObliratioBs  ef  GtaeasUp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  BBLAwau 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVE3 
Wednesday,  June  11. 1952 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiics 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccou>,  I  include 
an  address  by  Miss  Marie  Brlttingham, 
of  Felton,  DeL  Miss  Brlttingham  was  a 
member  of  the  1952  graduating  class  of 
Felton  High  School.  This  address  on 
the  Obligations  of  Citizenship  was  made 
by  her  as  salutatorian  of  the  class  on 
the  occasion  of  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises held  in  the  Felton  High  School 
Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  June  6, 
1952. 

Miss  Brlttingham  with  great  care  and 
ability  interestingly  presents  the  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  preoent  on  the  occasion  of  the 
commencement  exercises  in  Felton  High 
School,  and  it  was  indeed  a  most  encour- 
aging and  heartening  experience  to  see 
and  hear  ttiia  yoang  lady  present 
thoughts  which  all  of  us  may  do  well  to 
remember.  The  youth  of  our  country  is 
probably  our  Nation's  greatest  asset,  and 
when  we  realize  the  youth  of  America 
recognizes  the  great  obligations  of  citi- 
senship.  we  all  may  well  have  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  future. 

Felton  High  School,  the  faculty,  and 
community  may  feel  Justly  proud  of  their 
splendid  and  outstanding  educational 
program. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

OBLIOATIOlfS  or  CmZENSHTP 

Dlstlngiilshed  guests,  members  of  the 
board,  faculty,  parents,  and  friends,  we.  the 
class  of  1952,  welcome  you  to  this  sixty-third 
annual  commencement. 

Tonight  we  mark  the  termination  of  12 
years  of  education  which  have  made  us 
aware  of  the  grave  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship. Solemn  duties  rest  on  our  shoulders. 
Our  Nation,  our  State,  our  town,  are  looking 
to  us,  today's  youth,  to  preserve  and  further 
build  the  traditions  which  are  already  ours. 

What  do  we  mean  by  citizenship?  Is  It 
wortbwtiile?    Is  it  something  that  everybody 

has? 

Yes,  everybody  has  dtlaenahlp,  since  every- 
one iB  a  citizen  of  some  country. 

Citlaenship  is  something  we  use  every  day. 
everywhere.  Citlaenship  Is  the  right  and  the 
responsibmty  ot  everybody. 

Certain  characteristics  of  the  good  Amer- 
ican should  be  considered.  He  believes  In  the 
Vitality  of  political  democracy.  He  under- 
stands the  basic  strength  and  soundness  of 
our  political  system.  He  \b  aware  of  the  weak 
spots  and  pcrtitlcal  malpractice. 

"Actions  speak  louder  than  words."  Cer- 
tainly there  are  ways  of  acting  that  tell  us 
whether  or  not  a  person  Is  a  good  cltlsen. 

A  good  citizen  makea  an  effort  to  discover 
the  different  ways  he  can  help  his  commu- 
nity. As  a  part  of  his  responsibilities  he 
must  help  in  tha  Job  of  making  bis  commu- 
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nlty  a  4>etter  place  in  which  to  live.  He 
asks  himself  what  he  can  do  about  this,  and 
doesnt  often  find  the  answer  to  be  'Nothing." 
For  example,  if  there  are,a  lot  of  old  hoiusas 
that  would  be  like  kindling  U'  fire  broke  out, 
we  should  try  to  do  eoaaething  about  it.  If 
oxir  town  contains  iinoccupied  and  unsightly 
btiiklings  which  endanger  the  health  and 
safety  of  its  citlaens,  we  can  request  health 
and  safety  officials  to  condemn  s\ich  bviild- 
Ings  and  require  their  owners  to  tear  them 
down  or  make  them  fit  for  human  dwellings. 
A  good  dttaen  aeeks  to  be  better  prepared 
for  service  to  his  commvmlty.  If  we  want 
to  be  better  prepared  to  serve  our  commu- 
nity, we  have  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  do 
a  great  many  different  things.  A  person 
who  Is  Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  isnt 
much  help  in  maintaining  pubhc  health  In 
his  conununity,  nor  is  a  reckless  and  speed- 
ing driver  much  help  In  enforcing  trafflo 
laws. 

A  good  citizen  feels  a  personal  concern 
about  problems  even  when  he  does  not  per- 
sonaUy  suffer.  Even  if  be  Is  enjoying  life 
in  a  comfoitable  home,  he  should  share 
the  feelings  of  ttioee  living  In  slums  and 
poverty.  Those  who  live  In  theee  condi- 
tions should  not  have  the  wrong  attitude 
either.  They  should  try  to  find  ways  to  im- 
prove their  surroundings. 

The  good  citizen  keeps  in  touch  with 
what  is  going  on  so  he  can  play  an  effective 
part  in  it.  To  do  this  he  listens  to  the 
radio,  reads  the  newspapers,  and  attends 
movies  that  are  worth  while. 

Cltleenshlp  is  also  applied  In  recreation. 
We  have  to  know  how  to  get  along  with  the 
other  participants. 

We  must  take  an  active  part  in  our  gov- 
erxunent  and  in  our  local  affairs.  Everybody 
has  and  should  use  his  right  to  have  a  say 
in  the  government.  In  this  way  we  keep 
our  democracy. 

When  we  go  out  into  the  world  to  start 
otir  life  work,  we'll  have  to  know  how  to  get 
along  with  others.  We'U  need  certain  char- 
acter traits,  such  as  honesty,  punctuality, 
truthfulness,  and  dependability. 

A  good  dtlaen  Is  one  who  has  some  kind 
of  usefxil  work  to  do.  Often  we  find  some- 
one who  la  unable  to  do  good  work  either 
because  he  Is  111,  or  because  he  is  unable 
to  find  the  kind  of  work  he  Is  trained  for. 
This  often  leads  to  idienesa,  which  in  its 
turn  leads  to  bad  dtlaenahlp. 

If  we  want  to  be  good  dtiaens  we  should 
not  obey  laws  simply  because  tliey  are  laws, 
but  because  we  realise  why  we  shotild  obey 
them  and  why  they  were  made. 

A  truly  democratic  community  is  one 
^rhtx«  all  people  are  respected,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  language,  occupation,  or  reli- 
gion. No  conununity  can  be  a  perfect  de- 
mocracy, but  we  can  always  try. 

Therefore  In  order  to  be  good  citizens  we 
are  obligated  to  try  to  discover  the  different 
ways  to  help  otir  community,  to  seek  to  be 
better  prepcuwd  to  serve  our  community,  to 
respect  our  community  and  Its  traditions, 
to  feel  a  personal  concern  about  other  peo- 
ple's problems  even  when  we  do  not  suffer, 
to  respect  people  in  all  groups  in  our  com- 
munity, to  use  straight  thinking  when  solv- 
ing a  problem,  to  keep  in  toxich  with  what 
is  going  on  in  order  to  jAtty  an  effective  part 
In  local  affairs,  to  look  to  organisations  and 
their  leaders  for  needed  help,  to  use  recrea- 
tion to  become  well-balanced  and  happy, 
to  take  an  active  part  in  ottr  government 
and  In  life,  to  develop  skin  In  some  voca- 
tion, and  to  discipline  ourselves  and  not  be 
dlsdpllned  by  others. 

It  Is  up  to  vu,  todays  youth,  to  prepare 
for  the  future.  We  can  do  this  by  becoming 
the  rl^t  kind  of  dtlsens  now.  By  being 
good  citizens  we  hope  to  guide  the  world  to 
Its  final  destination — a  united  globe — one  tn 
vrfalch  every  person,  no  matter  what  his  race 
or  creed,  will  iiave  a  fslr  and  equal  tight 
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to  life.  liberty,  and  tbe  pursiilt  Of  lu^tpl- 
nen.    We  accept  tlilB  challenge. 

Masiz  BsrmxoHAM. 
Mat  1952. 


Farewell  to  the  Graduates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAM  SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  consent  granted  me  by  the  House, 
I  am  including  an  address  delivered  last 
week  by  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chan- 
celor.  the  University  of  Kansas,  to  the 
graduating  class  at  the  commencement 
exercises. 

Dr.  Murphy  is  respected  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  educators  in  America.  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing this  interesting  and  splendid  state- 
ment. 

The  address  follows: 

PAKTWrU.  TO  THK    GBADTTATES 

Qovemot  Arn,  ICr.  Staiiffer.  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, parents,  and  friends.  It  Is  my  responsl- 
bUlty  In  the  name  of  the  university  and  Its 
faculty  to  deUver  to  this  graduating  class 
our  charge  and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
But  first  I  must  express  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation. 

This  past  year  has  been  a  notable  episode 
of  achievement  in  the  long  and  distin- 
guished history  of  K.  U.  By  yoiir  academic, 
athletic,  and  cultural  accomplishments  you 
have  not  only  reflected  great  credit  on  your 
university  and  Its  faculty — you  have  helped 
write  an  exciting  and  significant  chapter  In 
the  continuing  story  of  the  university,  and 
In  so  doing  you  have  more  than  Justified  the 
people  of  our  State  in  their  generovis  deter- 
mination to  provide  for  their  youth  edu- 
cational opportunities  second  to  none. 

I  know  that  I  have  your  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval when  I  express  to  Oovernor  Am  and 
through  him  to  the  people  of  Kansas  our 
profound  gratitude  for  their  vigorous  in- 
terest and  support  of  their  State  university. 
We  proudly  point  to  this  class  as  doc\iment- 
Ing  our  belief  that  we  are  keeping  the  faith. 

Tra.  yoimg  men  and  women,  we  are 
proud  of  you.  In  a  world  torn  with  anxiety 
and  frustration  we  find  you  quietly  deter- 
mined. Yo\irs  has  been  caUed  the  silent 
generation  by  apprehensive  experts.  And 
yet  I  think  that  you  have  simply  decided, 
and  quite  properly,  that  there  is  already  far 
more  blinding  smoke  than  productive  fire. 

At  a  time  when  our  own  apprehensions 
and  paranoia  threaten  the  basic  freedoms 
of  speech,  thought,  and  Inquiry,  we  find  you 
aggressively  Insisting  that  our  free  institu- 
tions can  well  withstand,  and  Indeed  require 
for  their  continued  health,  constructive 
scrutiny.  You  have  real  faith  in  the  future 
and  the  Inherent  vitality  of  the  principles 
of  free  government.  You  remember  that 
your  Nation  and  your  State  were  not  created 
by  tired,  frightened  people  preoccupied  with 
the  so-caUed  "good  old  d^ys"  of  the  past. 
You  know  that  these  were  men  and  women 
who  dared  to  lift  up  their  eyes  and  dream — 
creatively,  courageously,  but  constructive- 
ly— the  same  men  and  women  who  chose  for 
their  State  motto  that  phrase  which  is  such 
•  remarkable  blend  of  faith,  creative  deter- 
mination, and  practical  reality — To  the  Stars 
Through  Difficulties.  You  are  aware  of  tha 
unusually  high  number  of  graduates  here 
before  you  who  did  learn  to  look  to  the  stars, 
and  who  new  occupy  positions  of  great  lead- 
•nhip  in  the  State  and  in  the  Nation. 


As  students  of  government  and  history 
you  realize  that  your  hopes  and  aspirations 
are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  principles 
of  human  freedom.  You  are  all  participants 
In  the  endless  struggle  to  free  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  from  bigotry  and  Intolerance. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  continuance  of  your 
own  priceless  heritage  of  economic,  political, 
and  social  freedom  must  be  related  to  the 
success  of  other  less  fortimate  peoples  in 
achieving  their  own  freedoms. 

You  note  with  dismay  that  In  the  last 
general  election  50  percent  of  o\ir  citizens 
failed  to  exercise  their  privilege  and  obliga- 
tion to  vote,  and  you  properly  wonder  how 
long  the  process  of  self-government  can 
survive  the  disinterest  of  half  of  the  citi- 
zenry. You  recognize  the  enormovis  contri- 
bution your  generation  can  make  to  the 
American  story  by  restoring  vitality  and 
meaning  to  the  democratic  concept  of  self- 
government. 

You  will  remember  that  men  are  innocent 
until  proved  guilty  by  a  Jury  of  their  peers, 
and  you  will  insist  that  ovir  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  for  all  be  vigorously  main- 
tained as  an  integral  part  of  American  life. 

You  have  learned  how  easy  it  is,  in  mo- 
ments of  inseciirity,  fright  or  hysteria,  for 
people  to  give  up  some  or  all  of  their  free- 
doms, and  how  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  it 
Is  to  win  them  back.  And  I  siospect  you  have 
begun  to  sense  the  fundamental  difference 
between  enlightened  self-interest  and  re- 
sponsibility on  the  one  hand  and  the  use  of 
o\ir  democratic  freedoms  to  camouflage  reck- 
less, selfish,  and  irresponsible  action  on  the 
other. 

But  above  all  else  I  hope  you  have  clearly 
understood  that  it  is  the  responsible  indi- 
vidual on  whom  free  government  depends. 
The  history  of  mankind  is  essentially  a  story 
of  man's  determined  and  continuing,  if  not 
halting,  drive  for  human  freedom.  There 
may  be  some  who  would  hold  that  I  give 
you  too  much  credit.  I  tlilnk  not.  For  It  la 
my  firm  conviction  that  in  this  class  are 
men  and  women  who  are  prepared  and  willing 
to  assume  more  than  their  share  of  the  hard 
but  satisfying  responsibilities  required  to 
maintain  a  climate  of  freedom  and  creative 
opportunity.  Until  proved  otherwise,  I  re- 
main convinced  that  you  are  truly  spiritual 
descendants  of  those  who  wrote  the  bill  of 
rights  and  the  territorial  constitution  of 
Kansas. 

Now  permit  me  one  personal  moment. 
Your  last  year  as  an  Intimate  member  of 
the  university  family  has  been  my  first  year 
as  chancelor.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for 
the  warm  and  friendly  manner  with  which 
you  greeted  and  accepted  me.  You  have 
helped  make  my  first  year  a  happy,  exciting, 
and  rich  experience.  For  all  of  this,  I  can 
only  offer  heartfelt  thanks. 

Tonight  you  leave  Mount  Oread  to  Join 
the  ranks  of  the  thousands  of  devoted  K.  U. 
alumni,  and  like  them  we  hope  you  will 
never  forget  that  this  is  your  university,  now 
and  always. 

As  you  begin  yovu-  Journey  to  the  stars, 
may  God  bless  and  guide  each  one  of  yoiL 


A  Newspaper  Whidi  Snbstitntes  Lies  and 
Smears  for  Tmtli  Covers  Its  Talent 
With  a  Basbel  and  Only  the  Slothful 
Servant  Remains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5. 1952 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Rccoao,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing  letter: 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Mabtix. 

Chief  of  Bureau,  Oannett  News  Service, 
National  Pre*a  Building.  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Dkax  Mi.  Maktik:  Had  I  not  felt  the 
scourge  of  intolerance  which  some  of  your 
papers  have  dealt  me,  I  might  be  more  en- 
thusiastic In  supplying  you  with  praise  of 
your  Informed  voter  campaign. 

Such  a  program  as  you  propose  Is  worthy 
enough  but  can  never  be  carried  out  Im- 
partlaUy  by  at  least  one  of  your  editors  in 
the  southern  tier. 

Newspapers  owe  to  the  public  a  presenta- 
tion of  facts  plus  figures  in  their  true  light, 
without  color,  slant  or  propaganda.  Tha 
hypocrite  cannot  perform  this  unbiased 
service. 

The  Oannett  papers  in  my  section  are  not 
living  up  to  their  public  trust  in  conducting 
as  they  are  a  smear  campaign  against  me  and 
giving  a  false  emphasis  of  greatness  to  th« 
mediocrity  of  my  opponent. 

They  disqualify  themselves  in  attempting 
an  Informed  voter  movement  Insofar  as  the 
congressional  fight  here  in  the  Thirty-seventh 
District  is  concerned.  The  hour  is  too  late 
for  them  to  try  with  honesty  and  fairness  to 
undo  the  wrongs  they  have  committed 
against  decent,  accurate  reporting. 

I  presume  they  could  do  a  good  Job  in 
connection  with  the  Preslder  tlal  race.  They 
should  stick  to  that  because  the  rank  hatred 
they  bear  toward  the  people's  representative 
in  our  section  wUl  prohibit  aU  sanity  and 
Justice  in  giving  to  our  voters  any  rational 
information  whatsoever  in  the  congressional 
contest.  They  have  prevaricated  steadily  for 
the  last  10  years  about  my  record  and  it 
would  be  hoping  for  too  much  to  have  them 
change. 

The  newspaper  which  screams.  Treedom 
of  the  press,"  for  a  cover-up  to  smear  and 
assassinate  the  character  of  defenseless  of- 
ficials elected  by  the  people  Is  not  worthy  of 
its  existence. 

Such  a  newspaper  Is  hardly  qxiallfied  to 
assume  the  awful  and  stupendoxis  task  ot 
properly  presenting  constructive  Information 
to  our  voters. 

To  paraphrase  from  the  Old  Testament,  a 

newspaper  which  substitutes  lies  and  smears 

for  truth  covers  its  talent  with  a  bushel 

only  the  slothful  servant  remains. 

Most  sincerely, 

Edwin  Abtbtts  Hall. 


W.  Avtfell  Harriman  and  Soviet  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  lacHioAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10. 1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  a  resolution  submitted 
by  our  former  colleague.  Representative 
Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York,  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  Republican  County  Committee 
of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  by  a  vote  of 
200  to  1. 

Mr.  Fish  was  chairman  of  the  Houre 
Committee  to  Investigate  Communist 
Propaganda  and  Activities  in  the  United 
States  in  1930-31.  and  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  movement  to  expose  the  evil  menace 
of  world  conununism. 

He  speaks  with  authority  on  foreign 
affairs,  having  served  for  20  years  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
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hia  knowledge  of  comxnunlBm,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
American. 

His  resolution  la  particularly  enlight- 
ening in  view  of  the  past  activities  of 
W.  Averell  Harriman  who  was  never 
elected  to  any  office,  but  was  the  New 
Deal  pet  of  Harry  Hopkins  and  the 
stooge  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  hia 
"ooe  world."  internationalist  and 
SQuander-manla  policies. 

The  resolution  follows: 

OoAHSH.  N.  T,  June  t.  1952. 

**Wben«s  W.  Averell  Haxrlman,  a  candi- 
date for  Presidcut  on  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal 
tlekst.  ham  bitterly  and  unfairly  attacked 
Senator  Tavt  as  playing  StaUn'a  game  by 
▼otlng  to  reduce  foreign  aid  along  with  most 
RepubUcans  in  Congreas,  Including  our  owa 
distlngulsbed  Representative,  from  •10.500.- 
000.000  originally  asked  by  President  Tru- 
man; and 

"Whereas  Mr.  Harriman  Is  one  of  the  few 
living  oflarlals  to  have  attended  the  Tehraji. 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam  conferences,  both  as  o\ir 
Ambassador  to  Soviet  Russia,  and  as  an  ad- 
vlsar.  and  was  one  of  the  main  architects  ot 
the  betrayal  of  Poland  and  China  Into  Com- 
munist slPtcry  and.  on  bis  record,  one  of  the 
greatest  Uvlng  appeaaers  of  Joseph  Stalin 
and  world  oommunlsm;  and 

"Whereas  Ur.  Harriman.  whUe  our  Ambaa- 
sador  at  ICoscow.  remained  strangely  silent 
about  the  mass  murder  of  15,000  Polish 
offlcers  In  Soviet  prison  campa:  Be  it 

"Beaolxed.  by  the  Orange  County  ReirutU' 
can  Comviittee.  That  ws  denounce  Mr.  Harri- 
man. a  former  Republican  from  Orange 
County,  and  repiidlate  his  untruthful  and 
nalli'lo^'T  slurs  on  Senator  Taft  and  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress,  and  consider 
him.  on  his  past  record,  an  even  worse  ap- 
peaser  of  Stalin  and  r^mTpnntanr^  than  Dean 
Acheson.  Truman's  Secretary  of  State,  and 
having  done  more  than  any  Uvlng  public 
ofidal  to  strengthen  Soviet  Russia,  which 
everyone  today  reallaes  Is  a  menace  to  our 
freedofn  and  to  all  free  nations  of  the  world." 

A4^**^  by  the  entire  Orange  County  Re- 
publican Committee  of  228  members,  with 
one  dlsaenting  vote. 

In  urging  bis  resolution.  ICr.  Fish  stated 
that  Mr.  Harriman  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  enslavement  of  40,000.000  Poles  and 
400.000,000  Chinese,  both  of  which  had  been 
our  traditional  trlcnda  He  claimed  that 
Mr.  Barrlman's  name  was  included  in  the 
Yalta  Treaty  and  that  he  was  authorlaed 
with  two  other  nationals  to  set  up  a  provl- 
atonal  govamment  of  Poland  and  provide  for 
free  and  unfettered  elecUons.  Actually  he 
helped  establish  a  government  of  Commu- 
nist stooges  who  turned  Poland  over  to 
Soviet  Btisala  and  world  communism.  Oen- 
eral  Elsenhower  In  his  speech  yesterday  de- 
nounced the  secrecy  surrounding  the  traglo 
YalU  Conference  which  helped  to  betray 
China. 


rtdeUadt  iB^  the  Veto 


EXTENSION  OP  RSMARECB 

or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TS3CAS 

IN  THB  HOUSl  OF  REPRKSZNTAilvia 
V  Wedne»da9.  May  2t.  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
knows  the  stake  the  State  of  Texas  holds 
in  the  tldelands  issue.  Every  Member 
of  the  House  kiMWS  of  the  interest  and 
the  work  done  by  the  Texas  delegation 
OQ  this  controversial  issue.  However, 
tiM  theory  of   paramoont  rights  has 


overshadowed  an  issue  of  deeper  concern 
to  every  American,  and  that  is  their  In- 
sistence of  the  United  States  Qovem- 
ment  to  keep  faith  with  the  people  on 
pledged  obligations. 

I  feel  that  the  Honorable  Bob  Poaok. 
of  Waco.  Tex.,  has  brought  this  matter 
very  forcibly  to  the  surface  in  his  recent 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Poet  which  appeared  in  tbe  June  11  edi- 
tion and  follows  these  remarks: 

Txoclanhs  amo  thx  Vno 

Tbe  apparent  InablUty  ot  so  many  people 
to  realise  that  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  as  a  Nation  requires  a  com- 
plete and  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  terms 
of  the  annexation  resolution  under  wlilch 
Texas  became  a  State  and  gave  up  her  ezlst- 
eace  as  an  Independent  nation,  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  grave  concern. 

In  a  recent  speech.  I  reviewed  the  fact  that 
tbe  United  States  had.  in  1846,  made  a  defi- 
nite and  specific  offer  to  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  then  a  small  Independent  nation;  that 
the  people  of  that  Republic  accepted  this 
proposal,  relying  on  the  honor  and  honesty 
of  the  United  States:  that  this  agreement  tn 
so  many  words  gave  title  to  ail  unappro- 
priated lands  to  tbe  State  of  Texas — and  did 
BO  after  tbe  United  States  Senate  had  pre- 
viously refused  to  ratify  an  annextation 
treaty  which  would  have  given  the  lands  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  along  with  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  debts  of  tbe  republic. 

I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  tha 
United  States  did  actually  assume  the  pay 
the  prestatehood  debt  of  every  other  State 
as  it  entered  the  Union.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  Is  no  basis  for  the  claim 
that  Texas  entered  the  Union  "on  an  equal 
footing"  with  other  States — a  phrase  with- 
drawn from  tbe  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  still  used  by  the  President  tn 
spite  of  tlM  fact  that  these  words  do  not 
appear  In  the  terms  submitted  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  tlie  people  of  Texas  when  they 
consented  to  annexation. 

I  sought  to  emphaslBe  the  fact  that  the 
great,  the  rich,  and  the  p>owerfuI  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  can  lU-afford  to  place 
its  observance  of  treaty  obligations  on  the 
low  level  of  Kaiser  Wllhelm's  scrap  of  paper. 
If  the  United  States  of  the  twentieth  century 
Is  to  command  the  respect  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  small  nations  of  the  world,  it 
must  carry  out  the  oontraetural  obligations 
of  tbe  United  States  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— even  when  they  were  made  with  weak 
neighbors  and  even  when  time  (and  oU)  has 
proven  that  the  Yankee  traders  of  1846,  who 
Insisted  that  Texas  keep  her  lands  and  pay 
her  debU,  were  not  as  shrewd  as  they  though^ 
they  were. 

It  was  my  further  purpose  to  expose  the 
despicable  character  of  the  effort  to  remove 
the  curae  of  broken  contracts  by  dedicating 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Ill-gotten 
gains  to  a  worthy  cause.  Tbe  proposal  to 
endow  a  program  at  Federal  aid  to  education 
by  the  use  of  pioperty  which  belong  to  the 
school  children  of  Texas,  or  to  the  general 
taxpayers  of  California,  Is  no  different  In 
principle  from  the  practice  of  highwaymen, 
aggressor  nations,  and  common  gamblers 
since  the  beginning  of  time  to  salve  tbelr 
conscience  by  giving  a  part  of  their  take  to 
some  worthy  cause. 

Proponents  of  the  submerged  lands  grab 
have  repeatedly  tried  to  smear  our  insistence 
on  the  sanctity  of  treaty  obligations  by  re- 
ferring to  It  as  the  work  of  what  they  call 
the  oU  lobby.  Regardless  of  whether  these 
lands  are  owned  by  the  States  or  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  development  must  be  by 
operating  of  oU  companies.  The  only  self- 
ish financial  Interest  of  any  oU  company  is 
to  lease  tbe  land  ae  ctwaply  as  possible, 
whether  tt  be  tram  tbe  State  or  the  Federal 
Government.  Hie  ceoord  is  that  the  State 
oC  Texas  has  leaeed  its  land  for  an  average  ot 


about  $20  per  acre  on  eompeUtive  bids.  At 
tbe  same  time,  the  Federal  Oovemment  wae 
leasing  oil  lands  for  25  oents  per  acre. 

ActuaUy  the  only  <^  lobby  which  has  a 
selfish  Interest  In  this  contest  consists  of 
those  claim-Jumpers  who  have  sought  to  lo- 
cate claims  and  Government  script  on  the 
already  develc^Md  oil  fields,  particularly  oft 
the  California  coast. 

This  assortment  of  vermin  stands  to  reap 
billions  where  they  have  not  sowed.  They 
are  the  oU  lobby  which  should  excite  the 
President's  fears,  yet  many  of  them  have 
txirned  up  with  close  connections  with  the 
crusaders  who  are  so  anzlotis  to  forget  that 
Texas  actually  paid  $13,000,000  of  debts  be- 
cause the  United  States  did  not  then  want 
these  lands. 

Nor  can  the  htunblest  homeovmer  assiune 
he  is  not  affected.  iu>  matt4>r  how  far  he  la 
from  the  seacoost.  In  his  veto  message,  the 
President  aald  he  would  not  take  lake  and 
river  beds.  He  said  this  principle  of  para» 
mount  rights  wiU  not  be  extended  to  In- 
dividually owned  property — the  homes  and 
farms  of  our  people. 

Of  course,  be  gave  Texas  tbe  same  sooth- 
ing sirup  Jtist  before  the  election  4  yeara 
ago,  but  today  he  repudiates  the  Texas 
Treaty,  and  the  Federal  Government  Is  pres- 
ently suing  to  take  tbe  Inland  water  rights 
of  the  farmers  of  the  Santa  Margarita  Val- 
ley under  the  same  claim  of  paramount 
rights. 

The  ttane  is  now  here  when  tbe  Congrese 
and  the  people  of  all  America  should  repu* 
dtate  this  arbitrary  theory  of  paramount 
rights,  and  insist  on  the  simple  and  honest 
performance  of  our  country's  pledged  obH. 
gatlons. 

W.  R.   POACX, 

Representative  ftom  fsxes. 

WASItlHWI'OIf. 


AMress  by  CaHloa  S.  Prwtor  at  Cosh 
aanceiaeat  Exercises  of  Uaivcrsity  of 
Kansas  Cty,  Kansas  Gly,  Mo. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OF  mssonxi 
IN  TBE  8ENATB  OF  THK  UNITED  STAIVI 

Wednesday,  June  11, 19S2 

Mr.  BXM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko  the  com- 
mencement address  delivered  by  Carlton 
6.  Proctor,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  at  the  com* 
mencement  exercises  of  the  University  ot 
Kansas  City,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  1, 
1952. 

This  address  is  a  challenge  to  our  time. 
I  hope  it  will  be  widely  read  and 
thoughtfully  considered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccori»» 
as  follows: 

The  privilege  of  making  a  university  com- 
mencement address  is  one  that  seldom  comes 
to  an  engineer.  It  Is  a  privilege  that  I  deeply 
appreciate,  because  I  believe  that  the  engi- 
neer's viewpoint  is  Important  In  this  highly 
mechanized  age  when  the  materialistic  is 
dominating  so  much  of  world  thinking  and 
action.  For  the  engineer's  approach  is  a 
factual  approach;  all  factors  must  be  assem* 
bled  and  the  answer  reached  lndep>endently 
of  emotion,  expediency,  or  compromise. 

When  I  sat  in  your  plaoe  32  yean  ago.  I. 
too.  felt  the  deep  tlirm  at  antlolpaUon  for 
new  worlds  tb  ooncjuer.  War  was  \mder  way 
In  ■urope  and  X.  with  tbe  eodcy  fervor  oi  mf 
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gsneratlon.  wm  eager  to  get  Into  It.  It  wm 
to  be  the  war  to  end  all  futiire  threat  of 
war.  When  I  came  otrt  of  the  Army,  back 
to  dvll  life,  to  a  world  where  Jobe  were  scarce 
and  competition  keen.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  able  to  enter  the  life  of  my  boy- 
hood dreams,  that  of  the  engineer,  where 
I  could  feel  myself  a  part  of  the  constructive 
forces  that  were  set  on  the  rebuilding  of  a 
shattered  world.  The  fact  that  my  Job  for 
the  next  15  years  was  to  demand  a  12-  to 
14-hour  workday.  6  and  frequently  7  days  a 
week,  was  so  much  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion and  so  much  of  the  pattern  of  that  boy- 
hood hero  of  mine,  the  pioneer  engineer,  that 
It  wasnt  really  work  at  all — ^but  rather  an 
exciting  game  of  creating  and  bxillding  the 
things  of  which  my  dreams  were  made. 

From  then  till  now.  even  though  I  have 
fought  throiigh  another  and  much  bloodier 
war,  which  took  my  most  precio\i8  possession, 
my  son,  I  have  never  felt  that  I  would  change 
my  lot  with  any  man. 

But  if  I  could  today  choose  that  genera- 
tion in  all  of  history  of  which  I  would  be 
a  part,  I  would  choose  yours,  because  to  you 
and  to  your  generation  has  come  a  great 
responsibility  for  decision — a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  good  or  tat  evil. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  said:  "If  there  is  any  period 
one  would  desire  to  be  bom  in,  is  it  not  the 
age  of  revolution,  when  the  old  and  the  new 
stand  side  by  side  and  admit  of  being  com- 
'  pared:  when  the  energies  of  all  men  are 
searched  by  fear  and  by  hope;  when  the 
bUtorlc  glories  of  the  old  can  be  compensated 
by  the  rich  possibilities  of  the  new  era.  The 
time,  like  all  times,  is  a  very  good  one  if  we 
but  know  what  to  do  with  It." 

Tee;  If  we  but  know  what  to  do  with  it.  and 
If  we  have  the  courage  and  the  freedom  to 
do  those  things  that  will  Influence  peoples 
In  the  right  direction  In  times  of  crisis. 
'(  Because  this  \b  the  age  of  revolution;  all 
that  I  and  my  generation  have  accepted  as 
fundamental  is  being  challenged.  Principles 
on  which  this  cotintry  was  founded  and  by 
which  we  have  grown  to  be  the  strongest 
■oclal  structure  ever  known  or  ever  envisaged 
axe  today  being  attacked  by  forces  offering 
a  politico-economic  philosophy  that  opposes 
all  of  the  accepted  standards  of  our  political, 
economic,  cultural,  and  splritusJ  past. 

Whether  you  are  a  future  doctor,  lawyer, 
lnd\i8trlallst.  banker,  buslneesman.  or  ordi- 
ziary  citizen.  I  suggiest  that  you  apply  tax 
engineering  approach  to  the  consideration  of 
this  dilemma  because  I  think  that  an  equa- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  should  be  readily 
solvable. 

'  After  the  two  mightiest  wars  of  history, 
we  stand  at  the  brink  of  a  third,  a  condition 
largely  Induced  by  the  collapee  of  moral  and 
political  leadership  and  by  man's  fears  of 
man's  inventions.  Our  Western  World  witb 
a  technological  development  that  has  pro- 
duced living  standards,  creature  comforts, 
facilities  of  communication,  travel,  and 
amusement,  and  labor-saving  mechaniza- 
tions, until  very  recently  imdreamed  of.  Is 
so  unsvuv  of  the  permanent  values  of  Its 
Innovations  that  we  stand  quaking  in  fear 
of  philoeophies  whose  roots  are  pagan. 
Oiu  Western  World  no  longer  fears  the 
.ravages  of  nature,  storm,  flood,  himger,  and 
cold.  Science,  technology,  and  engineering 
have  dispelled  those  fears.  But  today  men 
fear,  far  more  desperately  than  they  have 
ever  feared  before,  the  consequences  and 
the  potential  of  the  inventions  of  modem 
science.  They  see  science  advancing  beyond 
Its  ability  to  control  its  discoveries  and  to 
regulate  its  threats  of  destruction. 

Having  developed  an  industrial  capacity  so 
strong  that  this  covmtry  has  largely  sup- 
ported two  world  wars,  through  production 
of  materials  of  war  and  financing  of  our 
allies  and  so  wealthy  that  vre  are  now  sup- 
porting the  rebuilding  and  rearming  of  the 
^entire  Western  World,   we  find  our  world 


neighbors  accepting.  Indeed  clamoring  for. 
our  money,  but  refusing  oxir  leadership. 

This  great  coxintry  of  ours  was  built  on 
the  principles  of  hard  work,  the  dignity  of 
labor,  and  the  assurance  of  a  fair  return  for 
diligent  effort.  We  have  been  a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and 
morality;  principles  that  have  encoxiraged 
the  acceptance  of  responsibilities  for  pub- 
lic leadership  by  men  of  gifted  capacity,  edu- 
cation, and  training.  Now  we  see  in  our 
midst  a  determined  group  bent  on  the  de- 
struction of  that  edifice  and  offering  in  Its 
stead  a  vacuous  philosophy  based  on  the 
premise  that  Increasing  returns  may  be  ob- 
tained for  decreasing  efforts,  and  on  the 
promise  of  state  support  for  indigence  and 
incompetence.  Our  standards  of  morality 
In  public  office  and  our  precepts  of  integrity 
In  private  endeavor  are  openly  flaunted  by 
the  complacency  of  compromise  and  the  rule 
of  expediency. 

Coincident  with  our  national  policy  of 
spending  billions  in  foreign  lands  for  the 
declared  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
strength  and  permanent  value  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  our  competitive  enter- 
prise system  with  its  basic  freedoms  for  the 
Individual — ^for  which  we  have  fought  each 
of  our  wars,  we  see  our  own  Government 
embracing  more  and  more  of  socialism — our 
freedoms  being  progressively  sacrificed  at 
the  altar  of  the  paternal  state — and  our 
much  vaunted  democracy  becoming  dis- 
credited through  the  exploitation  of  the  in- 
difference and  the  lethargy  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  electorate. 

It  is  this  conflict  between  statUm  and 
oxnr  long-cherished  freedoms  that  creates 
the  condition  of  revolution.  But  I  repeat 
that  these  confilcts  are  siisceptlble  of  analy- 
sis and  solution,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
solution  will  be  accomplished  by  you  and 
your  generation.  In  that  solution  must  lie 
civilization's  futiu-e — for  freedom  and  prog- 
ress or  for  retrogreaslon  to  the  all-powerful 
paternal  state  with  the  subjugation  of  Its 
Citizen  to  mass  action  and  vassal  status. 

When  we  set  down  the  terms  of  our  equa- 
tion we  find  that  its  two  principal  factors 
are  missing,  and  In  their  place  imaginary 
values  have  been  substituted.  The  first  of 
these  factors,  fundamental  to  the  growtb 
of  this  Republic,  is  our  tradition  of  reli- 
gion; our  innate  understanding  that  man 
standing  alone  is  in  a  bottomless  quagmire, 
but  that  man  in  partnership  with  his  Ood 
can  reach  any  heights  to  which  he  sets  his 
aspiration  and  his  determination.  There  Is 
no  field  of  human  endeavor  that  exempli- 
fies this  principle  better  than  that  of  engi- 
neering. For  the  engineer  to  succeed  must 
work  with  and  constantly  employ  the  divine 
laws  of  nattire.  As  his  knowledge  of  thoee 
laws  Improves,  his  capacity  to  employ  them 
Increases  and  his  work  for  the  Increase  of 
man's  enjoyment  and  fullness  of  life  ap- 
proaches fulfillment.  He  knows  that  all 
forces  in  natxire  follow  exact  laws  and  since 
he  can  prove  this  was  no  accident,  he  also 
proves  that  they  are  laws  of  the  Creator. 
Hence  the  engineer  should  feel  himself  in 
partnership  with  his  Ood  and  under  con- 
stant dependence  on  divine  guidance. 

But  as  our  mechanizations  have  improved, 
as  we  have  come  more  and  more  to  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  acceptance  of  succeeding  tech- 
nological advancements,  we  have  forgotten 
the  basic  precepts  of  man's  place  in  the 
eternal  plan  and  have  assumed  man  as  self- 
sufficient.  We  have  supported  and  we  are 
supporting  an  unprecedented  material  mo- 
bilization at  a  time  when  we  need  most  a 
spiritual  mobilization. 

So  the  first  requirement  to  a  solution  to 
our  equation  is  to  Introduce  that  eaaentlal 
spiritual  component  which  will  produce  men 
of  dependable  spiritual  stature. 

For  the  second  missing  factor,  I  think  we 
must  look  to  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  their  altmuiae.  During  the 
formative  periods  In  the  healthy  growth  of 


our  country,  our  centers  of  advanced  edu- 
cational training  were  operated  for  the  pri- 
mary purpoae  of  producing  leaders  to  our 
political,  economic,  religious,  and  cultural 
developments.  Higher  education  was  geared 
to  the  acquisitive,  determined  mind,  where 
education  was  the  foundation  for  wisdom 
and  for  continuing  mental  growth. 

One  product  of  the  machine  age  was  a  sud- 
den Increase  In  leisure  time,  before  we  were 
prepared  for  its  cultural  employment,  and 
with  oiu'  rapid  industrial  growth,  our  entire 
economy  prospered.  College  attendance 
doubled  and  quadrupled,  and  education 
lowered  its  sights  to  meet  increasing  de- 
mands for  specialized  vocational  training. 
Respect  for  disciplined  educational  training 
decreased  as  acceptance  of  the  mediocre  In- 
creased. The  moral  and  ethical  standards 
of  otu*  political  institutions  gradually  degen- 
erated as  our  public  leadership  slipped  from 
dr  Heated  hands  to  those  of  political  expe- 
diency. 

But  the  utter  inadequacy  of  mediocrity  Is 
today  so  generally  apparent  that  there  Is 
widespread  revulsion  and  a  ground  swell  of 
demand  for  a  leadership  that  merits  o\ir  re- 
spect and  our  confidence — for  a  renaiasanoe 
of  high  standards  of  morality  and  integrity. 

Hence,  competent,  honest,  leadership  and 
spiritual  mobilization  are  the  two  missing 
factors  to  our  equation.  Restore  them,  and 
see  how  direct  is  the  eqxiatlon's  solution. 

Because  theee  factors  cancel  out  the  Imaf- 
Inary  values  offered  by  statlsm's  promise  of 
Increased  profit  for  decreased  effort  in  re- 
turn for  submission  to  its  centralization  of 
power  and  its  insatiable  ever-growing  bu- 
reaucracy iuid  they  clearly  expoee  the  dead- 
ly parallel  between  all  forms  of  the  paternal 
state's  totalitarianism  and  that  of  the  Com- 
munist state.  Both  demand  the  Immediate 
or  the  ultimate  cancellation  of  individual 
freedoms  and  the  denial  of  man's  hope  of  im- 
mortality. Both  must  control  industry,  must 
discredit  the  value  of  creative  effort  and  in- 
dependent Inventive  intelligence;  they  deUy 
mediocrity  and  encourage  public  acceptance 
of  the  imethlcal  and  the  e]q>edlent.  Both 
must  rely,  immediately  or  ultimately,  on  a 
police  state  dictatorship  to  enforce  their 
controls. 

But  statlsm  endeavors  to  outbid  commu- 
nism by  offering  us  indolence  and  abundance, 
at  the  cost  of  our  self-respect,  our  freedom 
and  our  hope  of  Inmiortallty.  We  are  asked 
to  accept  the  pagan  philoeophy  of  the  all- 
powerful  paternal  state  with  lU  insignificant 
mass  cltUen,  in  exchange  for  our  traditional 
concept  that  government's  function  and 
prime  purpoee  is  to  secure  and  protect  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  and  to  ree- 
ognlas  him  as  the  possessor  of  an  Immortal 
soul. 

If  you  will  each  forun  jiste  your  own  equa- 
tion to  determine  where  you  utand  in  this 
relation  to  the  opposing  forces  in  this  revo- 
lution of  ideology,  I  am  certain  that  you 
will  oppose  with  all  of  your  strength  and 
vitality,  the  present-day  threats  to  our  most 
cherished  traditions  and  standards. 

But  to  be  effective  in  this  most  critical  is- 
sue, you  must  first  repudiate  the  insidioxis 
appeal  being  made  to  our  youth  today,  that 
of  socialized  security.  Far  too  many  of  our 
young  people  are  taking  the  appare^itly  easy 
road  to  security,  as  a  shield  against  condi- 
tions which  they  Instinctively  abhor  and 
had  no  part  in  creating. 

Back  in  1937  Dr.  Harold  Dodds,  president 
of  Princeton  University,  my  alma  mater,  ded- 
icated his  baccalaureate  address  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  perilc  of  security.  X  was  deeply 
impressed  by  that  Ulk  15  years  ago  and  I 
think  it  Is  even  more  timely  and  compel- 
ling today.  So  I  wlU  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
from  that  address: 

"The  insecurity  of  which  millions  are  to- 
day so  conscious,  is  the  consequence  of  hu- 
man folly  and  perversity.  In  that  It  springs 
from  man's  struggle  with  man  rather  than 
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fMm  the  af»-old  famtltar  stniBte  «Hh  na- 
ture. Tb»  vtrm^am  at  the  hour  is  man's  unl- 
vanal  eonlMsoce  In  himeelf  la  rsspset  to 
teohnology  and  science.  m»  against  his  feel- 
ing of  Insecurity  in  respect  to  his  relations 
with  others,  colored  by  a  profound  Aep- 
tldan  as  to  hts  capaetty  to  resolve  bis  self- 
made  dlflctiltiea.  Under  such  dreumstanesa, 
it  Is  no«  surprising  that  the  world  should 
be  grasping  at  numerous  and  contradictory 
fararalas  for  sttatnli^  security,  to  the  point 
that  In  t»Mt  quest  for  happiness,  we  are  In 
danger  of  elevating  security  from  the  minor 
position  in  which  it  belongs  to  a  dominant 
plaos  in  the  scale  of  human  values.  The 
very  einpliasls  on  security  so  prwvalent  to- 
day is-akot  only  retarding  progiwes  but  is  ee- 
tuaUy  mlUtatlng  against  it.  By  non fining 
ItM  eyea  to  the  limited  horlaon  of  eseurlty. 
a  nation  may  not  only  wither  Us  own  soul 
but  may  act  posltlesly  to  defeat  the  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  the  spiritual  security  which 
It  seeks.  PreoocupafcUm  with  eecurlty  breeds 
We  aban  And  ttoat  In  our  eager- 
to  render  ourselvee  secure  we  have  be- 
come merely  the  Inert  and  unwitting  vie- 
tlBM  of  chan«e  rather  than  Us  masters  The 
ostrich  with  Its  head  in  the  sand  U  seek- 
ing security.  And  when  we  make  the  mis- 
take of  placing  our  hope  In  measures  of  se- 
curity rather  than  In  a  wiUlngnam  to  ven- 
ture toward  larger  growth,  decay  has  be- 
gun. 

"One  of  the  strong  appeals  of  the  authori- 
tarian state  Is  Its  plausible  promiss  of  secu- 
rity without  personal  responsibility.  AH 
history  shows  that  once  the  state  has  re- 
ceived great  power  it  wiU  use  that  power  to 
mask  Mm  mist  aires  and  to  force  people  to  act 
as  It  deems  they  should,  in  order  that  the 
prinnlsss  of  the  stats  may  appear  to  be  ac- 
oompliabed.  Ifo  authoritarian  state  can  af- 
ford to  make  i"*****^—  or  rather  to  permit 
the  peogtle  to  know  that  U  does  make  mls- 
takea.  It  must  resort  to  crude  forcai  and 
pagan  pldlosophles  to  pseeerve  its  prestige, 
untn  at  last  the  people  reaUae  that  the  se- 
euriXj  promised  is  no  security  at  an.  and 
that  for  human  beings,  liberty  and  freedom 
of  growth  are  basic  to  everything.  Ecnce. 
the  individual  who  fives  primarily  for  secu- 
rity Is  stmpty  throttSng  his  powers  and 
•tarvli^  bis  souL  Like  bapptniiss.  security 
•t  b«t  li  a  byproduct  recovered  In  the  proe- 
eas  of  ttvtag.  Courage  Is  a  better  motto  than 
eecuilty  and  offers  far  brighter  pioepects  of 
Bodal  BtaMlity  and  setf-reahaatlon." 

Ben)emln  Franklin  said.  "Me  who  sens 
freedom  for  saenrtty,  k)ees  both."  Or.  Dodds 
It  you  are  to  make  anything  of  your- 
you  must  be  wtlltng  to  face  the  rUka 
of  taseeurtty."  One  of  the  tragedies  at  life 
Is  the  issJiiiiss  with  which  a  natural  and 
proper  attention  to  elementary  security  In 
this  world  shades  off  into  a  craven  occupa- 
tion wMh  considerations  of  material  self- 
forgetful  of  the  security  of  the 
the  courage  to  reutuie  material  wel- 
fare In  this  all  too  materialistic  age,  to  turn 
oneis  back  upon  ambitions  of  power  or  social 
poettSon  in  favor  of  the  unseen  life  of  the 
spirn,  to  face  the  dangers  of  the  momaDt 
in  order  tliat  one  may  capture  the  certainty 
or  the  eternal,  Is  the  highest  expression  to 
wtdeh  tlM  ambttton  of  man  may  aspire.  Our 
world  Will  be  saved,  not  by  masses  but  by 
individuals;  not  by  mass  demands  or  mass 
Its  easrtlni  the  pressure  cf  num- 


Thls  ooadudes  my  suggested  basis  for  tbe 
formulation  of  your  equation  to  the  eeeen- 
tlal  values  In  the  life  ahead  of  you.  If  this 
reasoning  does  not  suit  your  reasoning,  then 
I  urge  that  you  formulate  your  own  balance 
sheet,  baaed  on  your  own  sesle  of  life's  valiiea. 
Becauae  you  have  inherited  the  challenge  to 
solve  this  equation;  Just  as  It  has  been  the 
heritage  of  each  generation  In  our  history, 
and  the  legacy  of  each  to  Its  successor  gen- 
eraMoB.  to  apply  the  cumulative  knowledge 
of  our  experience  as  we  penetrate  new 
frontiers  and  sxpand  o\ir  horiaons. 


Z  wkA  Ihat  I  were  In  your  postHnB  to 
compete  for  the  honors  of  this  new  iender- 
shlp.  Bsonuee  ftneqnitahle  and  imperfect  aa 
our  socio  etmeiouilf  stnaeturs  undentataty  la, 
it  Is  still  the  gienleet  achievement  of  bi 
eOort.  It  ■nequsetloaahly  holte  out 
best  hope  of  any  land  for  the  perpetuatkm 

ligkm— thought  and  Indlvldnal  effort  that 
have  attracted  the  creative.  Independent 
thinker  «mee  nyaeouth  Bock.  Thoiugh  stlU 
undermined  by  the  eonltd  etoetoee  of  our 
Intoleranoes  and  our  cruelties  to  mlnortty 
groups,  our  path  has  been  tortuously  but 
continuously  upwards. 

TThetsTsr  your  equattasi  may  hadlcete  to 
ypu,  dottt  let  anyone  psceuade  you  to  sen 
this  great  country  of  ours  short;  dont  permit 
Incongruities  otf  the  moment  to  shake  your 
faith  in  the  ultimate  destiny  and  high  pur- 
poae of  this  land  of  ours.  Par  regardlem  of 
the  fluetuntlaaa  In  our  Matlon%  piotiem  ae 
our  leedssehlp  bee  been  strong  or  week,  the 
reel  sirength  e<  our  eoontry  always  baa.  and 
alwafB  wUl.  abide  in  tbe  Innate  mteUigenoe, 
the  all  pervading  decency,  the  pride  of  ceun« 
tgf,  end  the  uMiral  stamlne  of  the  veet  ma- 
jority of  our  dtlBsna.  Sverywhsre  m  our 
land  there  are  compelling  evidences  that  the 
aeen^e  ■r***^*'*  is  dsamiading  the  unieii  le 
tlon  of  the  products  of  our  foeefathars'  sao- 
rlAess  in  prodneing  this  social  structure  for 
US  and  Is  intlsling  upon  a  return  to  those 
standaeds  and  principles  that  iorm  our  na- 
tional fouttdatiOB  stones. 

The  foundations  of  our  nstlonal  strue- 
tuM  are  reeling  too  soundly  on  the  bed- 
rock of  proven  principle  to  be  undensUaed 
or  deetreyed  by  the  teraaite  attack  of  a 
pagan  ideology.  How  eeaj  U  will  be  for 
you  to  nsmnasfiels  that  o\ir  liirrsssing  oon- 
cessloas  to  the  empty,  aeui-deetroying 
threaU  of  oonunnnism  ars  but  lee  ding  to 
tbe  ereaUon  of  a  stau  monster  that  wlU 
include  the  evils  and  the  moral  bankruptcy 
of  the  very  oommuniam  that  we  oppose. 
Bow  eesy  it  should  be  for  you  to  prove  that 
It  was  lorn  of  faith  in  Ood  and  man,  the 
degradation  of  human  values  and  the  d*- 
structlon  of  thsir  own  anemic  egos,  that 
prodisoed  our  Alger  HIssm  and  his  sordid 
clan  of  praBlfea.  nourlahed  by  Um  very  Ise»- 
doms  they  alaoed  to  deatroy. 

lly  generation  fought  too  many  van  and 
met  too  many  economic  and  industrial  crises 
to  have  retained  its  balanoed  sense  of  values. 
It  permitted  the  materialistic  to  subjugate 
the  splrltuaL  As  a  result,  our  country  and 
our  olvUlcation  »re  upon  the  threshold  of 
our  Kstion's  most  Important  declsinna  We 
pass  the  gauntlet  to  you.  In  full  ~^<*'**"^^ 
that  in  this  moment  of  decision,  you  will 
rise  *^o  those  heights  traditional  to  our  Amer- 
ican youth  in  tiflsse  of  crisis.  Tbe  ohal- 
leoge  and  the  threat  is  to  you  and  to  the 
generations  of  which  you  will  be  the  parents. 
Take  off  your  coats,  forget  the  effeminacy  of 
ambition-destroying  security,  repudiate  the 
godlem.  pagan  appeals  of  statlsm.  take  your 
place  and  your  chance  In  the  American  tra- 
dition and  meet  the  chaHenge;  then  expe- 
rience the  thrill  of  kinship  with  the  immor- 
tal, the  rich  reward  of  a  life  fearlessly  lived. 


ComaehcaBeat  kdinu  bf  Hob.  D.  M. 
Udd   at   Nortk  Dakota  Africaltval 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN  . 


IN  THE  SENATX  OF  TOM  UVTIXD  8TA7S9 

Wediutday,  Jutu  11, 19S2 

Mr.   McCARRAN.    Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  tbe  Rsootto  a  commeneement  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  D.  M.  Ladd. 
assistant  to  tlie  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  ot  Investigation,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  being  awarded  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  by  the  North  Da- 
kota Agricultural  College  at  Fargo. 
N.  Dak.,  on  June  2.  1952.  At  the  same 
ceremony  the  chemistry  building  at  ttie 
ooflege  was  rededieated  es  Ladd  Hall, 
in  honor  of  the  father  of  the  commence- 
ment speaker,  the  late  Senator  E.  P. 
Ladd,  of  North  Dakota,  who.  prior  to 
his  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  1821,  had  been  dean  of  chem- 
istry and  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoki^ 
as  follows  : 

TWB  CRAUjoieB  Too  Facn 
(Addrem  of  Mr.  D.  IL  Ladd) 


It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  be  here  today 
and  to  accept,  with  a  sense  of  de^  humility 
and  gratiflcatlon,  tlte  honor  which  you  will 
confer  on  me.  I  ehaU,  of  course,  fhertah  thie 
honor  all  my  life,  as  It  Is  bestowed  by  a 
college  which  baa  a  deep  mesntng  for  am. 
The  true  algniflcance  of  Horth  Dakota  Agrl* 
cultural  Coilege  as  a  citadel  of  laoming  wae 
Iraprestwd  on  me  very  early  bj  my  father,  who 
loiriagly  devoted  almost  SO  years  of  his  Ufa 
as  a  professor  of  chemietry  and  m»  president 
of  this  great  institutian.  I  am  proud  the 
college  has  seen  lit  to  rededlcate  its  chemis- 
try buf'dlng  in  his  honor,  and  as  long  as  this 
hall  stands  It  wlU  remain  as  a  high  tribute  to 
his  menMry  and  a  symlMl  of  his  hopes  and 
aspirationa. 

Horth  Dakota  Agricultural  OoUegs  has 
played  an  Important  role  in  the  life  of  thle 
Nation — eenrting  its  students  far  and  wide. 
into  every  field  ot  endeavor.  Tou.  as  stu- 
dents and  memboB  of  the  faculty,  ntprment . 
a  great  heritage,  a  heritage  of  intcgrily,  de«^ 
votlon  to  truth  and  faith  In  democratic  liv- 
ing. These  are  the  ideals — so  badly  needad 
In  the  world  today — ^which  have  made  Jterth 
Dakota  Agricultural  CoDege  one  of  America's 
greatest  educational  Instttuttons, 

I  muet  confess,  also,  that  it's  wonderful  to,, 
be  back  in  North  Dakota.    There's  somethingj 
about  North  Dakota,  its  alertness,  invigarat- 
ing   strength   and    cordiality,   which   never 
leaves  a  native  son.    I  can  remember  numy 
happy  days  as  a  youth  in  Fargo:  biking  along 
the  banks  of  the  Red  Biver.  flushing  phese- , 
ants  out  of  cornfields,  shoveling  snow  aftec^' 
an  all-nl|^  bllcsard.    These  are  wonderful 
memcMlea.     The  hand  of  time  shall  never 
erase  them. 

You.    as    college    graduates,    along    with 
thousands  more  across  the  Nation,  are  now 
ready  to  emliark  on  a  great  journey — the^ 
Journey  of  -life  In  mid-twentieth   century - 
America.    Ufe.  in  fact.  Is  a  great  succession 
of  swinging  doors.    TTte  doors  of  con^e  are 
now  shutting.    These  years  have  been  vital 
years,  yearn  of  preparation,  challenge,  and 
discovery.    New  worlds  have  xinvelled  them- 
selves with  the  teaching  of  vital  princlplea< 
of  living.    You  have  worked  hard.    You  have! 
met  tbe  scholastic  challenge  and  now  stand 
ready  to  croa  a  new  threshold  and  enter  the 
world  of  everyday  life. 

This  world  will  mske  severe  demands— 
and  also  after  great  opportunities  In  college 
you  traveled  under  watchful  and  friendly 
eyes.  Tour  teachers,  with  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced h'*"^^*.  guided  you  down  the  scholas- 
tic path.  But  In  everyday  life,  the  road 
ahead  wlU  be  more  difilcult.  Helping  handa 
may  be  tew.  guldeposts  oonfuaing  or  non- 
existent. Tou  will  meet  new  tests — testa- 
chaHenglng  your  Intelligence,  ingenuity,  and 
moral  Integrity.  To  keep  alive  the  heritage 
of  your  college  days,  the  ideals  of  democratic 
life,  is  your  challenge. 


•  I 
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TblM  generation  all  too  often  has  auflered 
ft  confUBlou  of  Talues.  Tbe  basic  concepts 
of  trutH.  Justice,  and  fair  play  which  have 
created  the  America  we  know  have,  in  many 
Instances,  been  distorted,  diluted,  and 
weakened.  Moral  values  have  been  rede- 
fined, artificial  standards  fcwmulated.  The 
false  gods  of  substitution,  in  many  areas, 
have  even  replaced  the  only  true  and  real 
Ood.  the  Divine  Creator  of  tbe  universe. 

In  the  days  ahead  you  must  keep  the  light 
of  moral  integrity  ever  burning  brightly. 
Many  Individuals  today  lack  the  ability,  most 
unfortunately.  to  distinguish  between 
what  Is  true  and  what  is  false.  They  lack 
an  internal  set  of  moral  values,  a  Bpirltual 
compass  to  guide  them  down  the  true  path. 
Thmf  have  forfeited  their  opportimlty  to 
serve  this  great  Nation. 

I  have  seen,  time  after  time,  in  my  23  years 
as  ft  member  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
Tertlgation,  the  tragedy  of  a  young  life — of 
ft  boy  or  girl,  lacking  spiritual  values,  drift 
into  a  career  ol  crime.  First  comes  the 
temptation — an  unattended  piorse.  an  auto- 
mobile parked  on  a  side  street,  an  easily  en- 
tered service  station  window.  The  liu-e  of 
"easy  money"  is  great.  The  youngster  takes 
the  step,  then  another,  and  another,  until 
his  career  U  blighted.  Be  stands  ••  ft 
criminal. 

These  individuals,  the  criminals  of  Amer- 
ica, lack  faith  in  democracy.  They  have  not 
appreciated  the  true  meaning  of  free  govern- 
ment. They  want  something  for  nothing. 
They  are  willing  to  trample  spiritual  values 
to  enhance  their  own  personal  advancement. 
These  Individuals  make  their  own  law. 
They  define  human  relations  with  a  gim,  ft 
blackjack,  and  a  bag  of  burglar  tools. 

There  are  many  other  men  and  women, 
members  of  the  Communist  Pnrty,  USA,  and 
their  sympathizers,  who  also  lack  faith  in 
America  today.  They  despise  the  principles 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  J\istlce.  They  would 
build  upon  these  farm  lands  a  vast  Soviet 
empire.  They  would,  by  force,  terror,  and 
compulsion  reorder  your  lives  into  a  regi- 
mented society.  Everything  we  hold  dear. 
they  would  obliterate. 

These  individuals,  like  the  criminal,  are 
Tlctims  of  a  bitter  delusion.  They  desire 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  create 
their  own  standards  of  conduct,  define  their 
own  values.  They  scorn  the  principles  of 
Oeorge  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  They  are  disloyal  to  this 
Nation. 

Tour  task,  as  graduates  in  this  year  1952, 
Is  to  keep  faith  with  democracy.  Free  gov- 
ernment is  the  creation  of  many  hands.  A 
dictatorship  may  represent  the  will  of  one 
man.  or  of  a  small  clique,  but  democracy  is 
the  blossoming  of  the  talents  of  many  races, 
creeds,  and  nationalities.  Free  government 
Is  your  government — your  fathers,  mothers 
and  countless  ancestors  have  contributed 
their  shares.  The  pioneering  hands  of  North 
Dakotan".  have  labored  long  in  the  erection 
of  the  temple  of  democracy  in  this  Nation. 

Sometimes  the  belief  is  expressed  that 
democracy  is  a  vast  reservoir.  Freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  to 
worship  freely — these  are  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  You  don't  have  to 
worry  about  these  privileges,  some  people 
say.  as  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  baslo 
laws  of  the  land. 

This  reasoning  is  fallacious — and  highly 
dangerous.  Democracy  Is  not  a  reservoir,  a 
storehouse  of  inherited  rights,  constantly  to 
be  exploited.  Democracy  is  a  running  river, 
■weeping-  majestically  through  the  genera- 
tions. But,  like  a  river,  its  sources  can  run 
dry,  its  channel  become  narrowed,  its  depth 
more  shallow.  Constant  replenishing  is 
needed — with  your  energies,  talents,  and 
work— to  keep  It  living,  dynamic,  and  mean- 
IngfuL 


Think  for  ft  moment  what  would  happen 
to  your  wheat  fields,  your  acres  of  corn,  yotir 
growing  rye.  if  you  did  not  protect  the  soil. 
Sooner  or  later  erosion,  for  example,  would 
wreak  untold  damage.  Fertility  would  de- 
cline, the  crops  would  be  stunted.  Look 
across  the  seas,  for  a  moment,  at  other  coiin- 
tries  of  the  world  where  free  government 
rested  on  unbelief,  lack  of  luthuslasm,  and 
moral  decay.  The  seeds  of  subversion 
sprouted  freely,  and  the  war  chariots  of  an 
alien  power  swept  freedom  away.  Millions  of 
people  behind  the  iron  curtain  today  cry 
tot  the  liberties  which  we  In  this  Nation  often 
take  for  granted. 

In  the  years  ahead  you.  as  America's  youth, 
will  shoulder  an  ever-increasing  burden  of 
responsibility.  Democracy,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, is  what  you  make  It.  Cherish  it,  love 
it,  work  to  make  it  more  perfect.  In  a 
healthy  democracy  the  criminal  and  the  sub- 
versive, the  twin  brothers  of  decay,  will  find 
little  opportunity  to  ply  their  evil  trades. 
If  every  citizen  sincerely  believed  in  the 
orderly  processes  of  law,  had  faith  in  demo- 
cratic endeavors,  and  contributed  his  share 
to  making  free  government  work,  we  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  enemies  of 
society. 

We  in  the  law-enforcement  profession  are 
acutely  conscious  of  the  vital  need  of  pro- 
tecting America's  liberties.  The  FBI  today 
stands  as  a  living  symbol  of  the  faith  which 
one  man,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  had  in  democ- 
racy. In  1924,  when  appointed  Director,  he 
Infused  the  organization  with  new  spirit, 
vitality,  and  meaning.  He  completely  reor- 
ganized the  FBI.  emphasizing  tbe  timeleee 
principles  of  merit,  honesty,  efficiency,  and 
devotion  to  democratic  ideals.  The  FBI  la 
today  working,  as  your  servant,  as  a  pro- 
tector of  freedom,  and  an  upholder  of  the 
concepts  of  free  government.  We  of  the  FBI 
time  after  time  have  denounced  the  idea  of 
a  national  police  force.  We  believe  that 
local.  State,  and  National  law  enforcement, 
working  in  fraternal  cooperation,  can  solve 
all  problems.  That  faith  of  28  years  ago  has 
proved  entirely  correct. 

The  path  ahead  will  be  difficult.  I  know 
of  no  paved  roads  of  gold,  velvet,  or  lelsiu^. 
At  times  the  immensity  of  the  task  may  over- 
whelm you.  There  are  no  short  cuts.  Hard 
work,  always  a  virtue,  beckons  more  than 
ever  to  the  young  man  or  woman  who  would 
achieve.  But  the  future  can  be  won,  as  the 
past  has  been  conquered,  by  faith  in  an 
Ideal.  You,  as  college  graduates,  must  do 
your  share.  You  have  a  great  role  to  play — 
make  the  most  cf  it.  By  trust  m  Ood.  and 
with  loyalty  to  His  principles  of  conduct,  this 
great  State  and  the  whole  Nation  can  remain 
free. 

This  is  Americanism.  This  is  to  what  we 
are  loyal.  This,  then,  is  the  heritage  of 
America  which  today  is  passed  on  to  you 
graduates. 

You  will  not  fail  this  heritage.  You  will 
enrich  it.  You  will,  in  t\im.  one  day  pass  it 
on  to  others,  having  carried  It  to  greater 
heights  than  when  first  received  by  you. 


Honorary  Defree  Awarded  Dr.  Frederick 
B.  Harris,  Cbaplain  of  the  Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  11, 1952 

Mr.  KEM.    Mr.  President,  pursuant  to 
permission  given  me  during  my  remarks 


on  the  floor  today.  I  present  for  printing 
In  the  Apj)endix  an  article  entitled  "Sen- 
ate Chaplain  Hits  Lack  of  Personal 
Honor  In  United  States."  regarding  Dr. 
Harris'  thought-provoking  address,  and 
also  an  editorial  entiUed  "Senate  Chap- 
lain Harris  Talks  Plain  to  Graduates.** 
both  of  which  were  printed  in  the  Tampa 
Daily  Times  of  June  2. 1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcori).  as  follows: 

SxNATB  Chaplain  Hits  Lacs  or  PEXaoMax. 

HOHOB  IN  THK  UnITZO  STATXS 

The  lack  of  personal  honor  among  th» 
people  of  the  Nation  is  appalling  and  the 
corruption  of  individuals  has  seeped  Into 
public,  sports,  and  commercial  life.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick B.  Harris,  United  States  Senate  Chap- 
lain, told  members  of  the  University  of 
Tampa  graduating  class  yesterday. 

The  Nation  is  being  swept  by  •  fatal  ethical 
disease  of  "doing  what  may  be  morally  wrong 
but  is  legally  right — so  what?"  attitude,  and 
he  prescribed  the  advice  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
"to  do  nothing  which  one  might  not  do  out 
In  the  middle  of  Boston  Common  at  noon- 
day,'* as  the  cure. 

Dr.  Harris  was  presented  by  Honorary 
Doctorate  of  Letters  Dr.  WUUam  H.  Kadel. 
pastor  Off  Palma  Ceia  Presbyterian  Church. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Nance,  university  president,  gave 
the  address  of  welcome,  and  others  assist- 
ing in  the  service  at  First  Christian  Church 
were  Dr.  Paul  Wagner,  pastor,  Palma  Ceia 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Rabbi  Henry  B. 
Wemlck.  of  Rodoph  Sholom  Synagogue. 

Lashing  at  a  group  who  feel  "life  is  largely 
a  matter  cf  deals  rather  than  ideals,"  the 
Senate  Chaplain  said: 

"The  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
has  come  in  with  a  veritable  barrage  of 
charges  and  countercharges,  in  high  places 
and  low — charges  of  bribery  and  double  deal- 
ing, of  chicanery,  crooked  schemes,  and  ugly. 
tmdercover  practices,  indicating  a  lack  of 
personal  honor  to  a  degree  that  Is  positively 
appalling.  The  personal  corruption  in  indi- 
viduals has  seeped  into  pubUc  life,  into  sports 
life.  Into  commercial  life. 

"We  are  reaping  the  bitter  harvest  of  a 
vicious  phUosophy  whose  chief  objective  | 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  life  easier  in- 
stead Of  stronger.  The  great  delusion  of  a 
dangerous  minority  In  our  so-called  clvUlaa- 
tlon  Is  that  because  we  can  run  high-powered 
cars  and  bring  to  pass  that  which  seems  like 
magic  In  the  realms  of  seeing  and  bearing  by 
simply  pressing  buttons  and  turning  dials, 
and  because  we  can  rocket  through  the  skies 
with  incredible  speed,  therefore,  we  must  be 
superior  persons. 

"Many  in  our  day  seem  to  think  Jiut  !)•• 
cause  they  have  so  many  mechanical  slaves 
working  for  them  that  they  themselves  are 
masters.  Too  often  they  rate  l>elng  clever 
as  a  higher  attainment  than  being  clean;  to 
sell  shoddy  goods  or  shady  propositions  mors 
Important  than  to  tell  the  truth — to  stay 
within  the  legal  limits  of  a  deal  is  the  chief 
concern.  In  fact,  to  them  life  is  largely  a 
matter  of  deals  rather  than  of  Ideals.  What 
used  to  be  called  the  proprieties  do  not 
matter  very  much. 

"Recently,  I  heard  a  well-known  member 
of  the  legal  profession,  related  to  high  Gov- 
ernment levels  in  the  Capital  City,  remark: 
The  malady  of  today  is  indicated  in  the  at- 
titude Of  too  many  who,  faced  with  facts 
that  make  their  action  and  attitudes  ques- 
tionable by  the  old  standards,  retort:  "What 
1  am  doing  may  be  morally  wrong,  but  It's 
legally  right — so,  what".' 

"That  is  the  symptom  of  a  fatal  ethical 
disease  because  it  makes  life  a  desecration, 
rather  than  a  consecration.  The  greatness 
of  any  nation.  Including  ours,  lies  in  the 
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number  of  Its  ettiasns  who  yield  obedlenos 
to  laws  that  no  policemen  can  enforce.  Al- 
ways honor  is  a  harder  master  than  tbs 
written  law.    •     •     • 

"The  hallmark  of  dishonor  Is  conoealment. 
Phillips  Brooks  once  put  It  In  unforgetsbls 
words:  To  keep  clear  of  tbe  need  for  eon- 
csslmsnt,  to  do  nothing  which  one  might 
not  do  out  in  the  middle  of  Boston  Common 
at  noonday,  I  cannot  say  how,  more  and 
more,  that  seems  to  be  tbe  glory  of  a  yoting 
man's  life.  It's  an  awful  hour  whsn  ths 
first  neoasBlty  at  hiding  comes.  In  these 
strong  words  that  moral  glsnt  was  pleading 
with  those  of  his  generation  to  keep  honor 
bright. 

"What  s  standard  that  Is  to  lift  up  la 
Oovsmment  dep«utn>enta,  sports  arenas,  in 
markstptaoss  wlisre  men  barter  and  trade. 
Never  do  anything  you  would  not  do  vmdsr 
tbe  scrutiny  of  a  crowd.  If  what  we  think 
of  and  spssk  of  so  often  as  our  way  of  llfs 
is  to  survive,  somehow  there  must  be  brought 
back  great  moral  imperatives,  a  belief  in 
ultimsts  values  which  cannot  bs  bartered 
for  any  allurem<mts  or  emoluments  of  tem- 
porary aspedlency.    •    •    • 

"Tbe  Master  Tsseber.  who  spake  as  never 
man  spaks.  told  of  s  man  enmeshed  and  l^^• 
mersed  m  things.  He  came  to  a  pUoe  where 
be  tbougbt  entirely  in  terms  of  bigger  crops 
snd  Mgisr  bsriM.  FtnaUy  be  said  to  bis  soul: 
1  ham  niiieh  laid  up  for  tbe  days  to 
ooms'— many  things,  plenty— enjoy  your- 
ssU.  take  your  ease.'  Think  of  any  men 
thus  talking  to  his  soul,  as  U  be  could  wrap 
bto  eoul  In  •  benk  account  or  bouee  it  in  s 


library  Scmce  k  Rnrnl  Areas 


"One  of  the  most  dangerous  psycbological 
trt^B  our  minds  often  play  on  us  Is  to  have 
1M  so  engrossed  In  our  concern  for  tbe  prob- 
leoM  Of  the  world  that  we  forget  tbst  alway* 
the  chief  problem  Is  in  ourselves." 

Oeorgls  Reed  Usnshy,  member  at  tb»  class 
oC  1963,  sang  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Nell* 
A.  Crandall.  organist  of  First  CbrlsUaa 
Ctaurcb.  played  tbe  prooaaslonal  and  re 
slonal. 


Oamtau  Cwutlaxm   Kuam  Tauu  Pulot  to 

OaAOUATKS 

Ths  moral  decay  of  Americans  In  recent 
years,  spotlighted  by  the  stories  of  graft, 
corruption,  and  greed  which  have  filled  the 
Nation's  newspapers  In  recent  months,  Is  a 
subject  for  keen  publle  Interest  and  oonoem. 

A  man  competent  to  talk  on  this  subject 
with  authority  Is  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Harris. 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Dr.  Harris  made  the  baocaaatireate  addrees 
to  tbe  graduating  class  of  tbe  University  of 
■nunpa  yesterday.  In  an  appealing  and 
compelling  speech,  be  pointed  out  that  moral 
degeneration  was  Nation -wide  and  much  at 
It  WM  attrlbuUbia  to  a  philosophy  which 
has  grown  to  prominence  In  the  twentieth 
century  viewing  anything  as  fair  game  whlob 
Is  le«sl. 

The  morals  Involved  seem  to  be  of  little 
consequence.  Dr.  Harris  told  tbe  graduates. 

*liany  In  our  day  M«n  to  think  beeauM 
tbey  bsvs  so  many  nvsobanlcsl  sieves  vork- 
1B«  for  them  tbat  they  tbemaslves  are  mae- 
ters,"  Dr.  Harris  empbasiaed.  **Tbo  often 
tbey  rate  being  clever  as  a  higher  attain- 
ment than  being  clean,  to  ssU  shoddy  gooda 
or  shady  propositions  mors  Important  than 
to  teU  tbe  truth.  To  stay  within  tbe  legid 
limits  of  a  deal  Is  tbe  chief  concwn.  In 
tact,  to  them,  life  Is  largely  a  matter  of  deals, 
ratber  than  Ideals.  What  ussd  to  be  called 
tbe  proprlettas  do  not  matter  very  much." 

WUb  these  words.  Dr.  Harris  sharply  erlU- 
dHd  tbe  preeent-day  growth  of  this  new 
phUosophy  of  gain.  It  was  approprlato  that 
he  spoke  to  a  graduating  class,  becaxise  thoae 
youngsters  in  cap  and  gown  who  heard  him 
yesterday  will  be  Tampa's  leaders  tomorrow. 
They  should  benefit  from  Dr.  Harris*  evalua- 
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HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  WKW  TOSX 
IN  THX  SDfATK  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATB8 

Wednesday.  June  11, 1952 

Mr.  LEHBCAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccori)  an  editorial 
entitled  "Extending  Library  Service," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
25,  IMa.  Tbe  editorial  points  out  the 
need  for  greatly  extended  library  services 
in  the  rural  areas  of  our  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 


Brmranro  Ijhust  Ssbvicb 
Those  of  us  who  live  in  large  urban  areas 
expect  pubUc-llbrary  service  somewhere  In 
tbe  neighborhood.  Therefore.  It  must  come 
as  a  distinct  stirprlse  to  find  that  some 
80,000.000  dtlaens  In  the  United  SUtee. 
larfsly  In  rural  and  sparsely-eettled  areas, 
are  wttbout  any  library  service  whatsoever. 
BookmobUes  or  some  other  form  of  exten- 
aloo  service  woxild  help  bring  library  privi- 
leges to  thoee  witboat  them,  but  as  yet 
not  enough  of  tbem  have  been  put  Into 


Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
grass  to  give  funds  to  the  various  States 
on  k  m^<«H«wg  basis  so  that  library  demon- 
stration programs  serving  our  rural  cltisens 
can  be  taplemsnted.  Bills  such  as  B.  1463 
call  for  a  mere  ST.SOOXXW  m  each  of  6  years 
to  aid  tbe  States  in  developing  this  necessary 
ssrvlce. 

Librarlss  are  an  important  adjunct  of  our 
educatlonsl  system,  niey  provide  sources  of 
information,  stimulate  and  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  good  reading  habits,  encourage  and 
conduct  dlsctisslon  groups,  aid  students  In 
brosdenlng  their  educatlotxal  horlsons  and 
continue  the  education  of  our  citizens  after 
formal  scttoollng  has  been  completed.  Ttie 
SenaU  bill.  If  passed,  would  sssure  our  niral 
dtlaens  of  service  comparable  with  that  being 
offered  by  libraries  In  urben  areas.  The 
cost  Is  not  great,  but  tbe  returns  from  an 
informed  and  educated  dtiaenry  are  incal- 
cilable. 


IW  GcMt  btM  ef  Ov  Ti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  lOBsoinu 
IN  TRB  8BIATB  OP  1HS  UMTTZD  8TA' 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1952 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
moos  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rcoou)  a  sermon  entitled 
-The  Great  Issue  of  Our  Times,"  de- 
livered by  George  E.  Strlngfellow  (an 
officer  of  the  Shrine  of  North  America) , 
At  the  Simpson  Methodist  Church.  Pater- 
aoo.  N.  J..  September  9.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcou»« 
as  follows: 


Tom  Obbat  Issue  or  Oos 
(A  sermon  by  Oeorge  S.  Strlngfellow,  vice 
president,  Thomas  A.  Sdlaon  Industries; 
past  president,  Klwanls  Club  of  Mew  York 
City;  and  Klwanls  International  represent- 
ative to  tbe  United  Natloiui;  imperial  sec- 
ond ceremonial  master,  AAONMS,  at  the 
Simpson  Methodist  Church,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
September  0.  1961) 

liay  I  pay  my  respect  to  Dr.  William  C 
Cope,  assistant  rabban.  Salaam  Temple,  sub- 
sequently elected  Potentate,  who  Is  today  In 
the  audience,  and  who  Is.  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  clvlo 
life  of  the  Nation.  Dr.  Cope  graced  this 
pulpit  with  his  presence,  his  logic,  and  his 
eloquence  2  we^s  sgo.  His  sennon,  "The 
World  Does  Oet  Better"  was  inspiring  and 
memorable. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  pres- 
ence of  Congressman  Oobdoh  CAmnxLo.  who 
has  represented  this  district  well  during  the 
last  la  years. 

I  am  grsteful  to  your  distinguished  pastor, 
CoL  Carl  C.  K.  MSllberg,  one  of  God's  noble- 
men, who.  before  leaving  to  visit  his  daugh- 
ter. In  Frankfort.  Oermany,  extended  to  me 
the  honor  of  addressing  you  todsy. 

My  text  this  m<»iilng  Is  taken  from  tbe 
third  verse  of  the  twentieth  ch^;>ter  of  Exo- 
dus: **Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me."  and  from  tbe  twenty-eighth  verse  of 
the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Proverbs :  "Re- 
move not  the  ancient  landmsrk.  which  tty 
fsthers  have  set." 

Amid  tbs  bills  and  v&neys  of  nigged  New 
Hampshire  a  visiting  minister  scanning  the 
tlme-wom  Inscriptions  on  ths  old  tomb- 
stones of  a  ceiueteiy  rsad  tbsss  words:  "My 
son.  that  wbldi  thy  father  bath  bequeathed. 
you  must  earn  anew  if  yon  would  keep." 
Would  that  tbess  words  of  truth,  carved  In 
old  New  England  granite,  were  etched  todsy 
In  ths  minds  snd  bssrts  of  every  Amerlesn. 

Mo  people  tn  tbm  hletory  of  the  world  have 
ever  enjoyed  as  peat  a  physical  heritage  of 
treasure  and  wealth  as  has  bsm  given  to  as. 
Resources  of  mine.  soil,  water,  field,  and 
forest  have  bsen  given  to  us  In  seemingly 
prodigal  sKtravagance.  The  scope  of  power 
and  Industry  that  has  arisen  from  the  utm- 
aatlon  of  tbaae  fHouroes  Is  beyond  oompxe- 
hension.  It  Is  unsurpassed  In  the  history  cC 
the  empires  of  all  times.  Bvary  Am«lean 
has  a  material  heritage  tbe  equal  of  which 
Is  to  be  found  nowhere  In  tbe  workL  Truly, 
Ood  has  been  good  to  us. 

We  are,  however,  tbe  possessors  ot  a  q>lr- 
Itual  heritage  of  morality,  character,  and  re- 
ligion which  transcends  our  physical  her- 
itage as  the  son  surpassss  In  all  Its  glory  and 
splendor  the  faintest  star. 

One  aspect  of  this  priceless  gift  from  the 
heroic  past  is  brought  Into  focus  by  the  im- 
mortal lines  from  Tbe  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers: 

"What  soo^t  they  thus  afarT 
Bright  Jewels  of  tbe  mine? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war? 

Tbey  sought  a  faith's  pure  ihrlnel 
Aye.  call  It  holy  ground! 

The  soU  where  first  they  trod. 
They  have  left  unstained  what  tbete  tbey 
found 
Iteedom  to  worship  Ood." 

The  Mayflower  Compact  was  the  first  of  the 
notable  documents  which  nuirked  the  birth 
of  this  Republic.  Its  memorable  opening 
sentence,  "In  the  name  of  God.  Amen!"  Is 
followed  by  the  profoundly  solenui  covenant 
In  which  api>ear8  these  words  of  spiritual 
significance  and  conviction :  **We  have  under- 
taken for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith." 

In  those  wild,  stormy  days  at  1830,  tn  the 
bitter  cold,  haunted  by  privations  and  fear- 
some anxieties,  Ood  was  their  reMge  and 
their  everlasting  hope. 
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It  is  difficult  for  Us  today  in  ova  compara- 
tive comfort,  ease,  and  prosperity,  to  under- 
stand the  hardships  endured  by  those  first 
settlers  In  New  England. 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  established  the  right 
and  freedom  to  worship  God  In  accord  with 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Moral  con- 
victions motivated  their  every  decision. 
They  were  determined  to  build  a  society  ded- 
icated to  the  worship  and  service  of  Ood. 
That  moral  reservoir  gave  vitality  and  life 
to  their  every  activity.  On  that  rock-like 
foundation  our  way  of  life  was  bom. 

A  century  and  a  half  later  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  were  freemasons,  held  that 
moral  laws  were  beyond  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  alter  or  override. 

In  the  opening  sentence  of  that  passport 
to  freedom,  our  forefathers  fixed  as  the  heart 
of  their  Justification  in  declaring  Independ- 
ence "the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  Ck)d 
must  prevail."  In  the  final  paragraph  of 
that  great  document  the  signers  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  their  intentions.  In  its  closing 
sentence  the  signers'  belief  and  faith  In  God 
was  revealed  In  words  which  will  ring 
through  the  corridors  of  time  or  as  long  as 
men  cherish  freedom  and  worship  God: 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
oach  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor."  Their  honor  was  sacred — a 
priceless  Ingredient  for  a  happy  life. 

In  the  siunmer  of  1787,  when  our  coura- 
geous and  wise  founding  fathers  were  de- 
bating the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
they  realized  the  need  for  Divine  guidance 
and  therefore  opened  every  session  during 
the  85-day  conference  by  Invoking  the  bless- 
ing of  Almighty  God. 

Although  it  is  not  commonly  known  that 
Washington  took  part  In  the  constitutional 
debates,  it  was  he  who.  In  one  of  the  critical 
moments  of  the  convention,  rose  from  the 
President's  chair  and  exclaimed,  "Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  hon- 
est can  repair;  the  event  Is  in  the  hand  of 
God." 

Ood  had  a  hand  In  the  development  of  that 
great  Instrument  that  made  us  a  free  and 
prosperous  people. 

Gladstone  described  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  "the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

In  1796,  almost  a  decade  later.  In  his  fare- 
well address,  Washington  reminded  his  fel- 
low coimtrymen  that  "religion  and  morality 
lead  to  political  prosperity." 

Our  fair  land  was  born  and  nurtured  as  a 
religious  community  under  the  overarching 
sovereignty  of  God.  It  was  founded  upon 
the  concept  of  human  liberty  and  the  dignity 
of  man.  Our  founding  fathers  were  brave 
because  they  were  Ood  fearing  men — they 
were  on  God's  side.  They  were  steeped  in 
intellectual  integrity.  They  prayed  to  God 
and  their  work  brought  forth  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  free  men  hold  dear. 

We  are  the  p>osses0ors  of  a  great  spiritual 
heritage.  That  heritage.  If  it  Is  to  endure, 
must  be  earned  anew  by  every  generation. 

What  have  we  done  with  our  spiritual  heri- 
tage? Have  we  earned  anew  that  which  was 
bequeathed  to  us? 

We  need  only  to  compare  the  moral  and 
ethical  standards  of  many  of  our  present  day 
political  leaders  with  that  of  our  founders 
to  realize  how  they  have  drifted  from  the 
basic  principles  that  made  this  a  great 
country. 

Congressional  investigations  reveal  ap- 
palling abuses  and  misuses  of  political  p>ower: 

Double  dealing  In  the  collection  of  Income 
taxes. 

The  sale  of  political  patronage. 


A  general  accepts  gifts  from  those  with 
whom  he  does  Government  business. 

A  general  diverts  Government  property  for 
Ills  own  private  use. 

Coimectlon  between  the  tmderworld  and 
Government  officials  has  been  established. 

Mink  coats  and  deep  freesers  given  to  in- 
fluence RFC  loans. 

When  some  of  these  abvises  were  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  President,  he  re- 
marked, "These  men  have  not  violated  tb« 
law." 

One  woTild  assume  he  had  In  mind  man- 
made  law.  I  would  remind  him  and  other 
public  servants  that  there  are  Ood-made 
moral  laws  which  until  recently  transcended 
in  the  minds  of  our  public  servants'  man- 
made  laws. 

George  Mason,  distinguished  author  and 
leading  lawyer  of  his  generation,  who  had 
much  to  do  with  composing  the  famous 
Virginia  blU  of  rights  in  1776.  said: 

"The  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  God. 
whose  authority  can  be  superseded  by  no 
power  on  earth.  A  legislature  must  not  ob- 
struct our  obedience  to  Him  from  whose 
punishments  they  cannot  protect  us." 

The  President  doesn't  seem  to  understand 
that  all  citizens  are  in  conscience  bound 
to  obey  the  laws  of  God  as  well  as  of  man. 
and  that  when  man-made  laws  conflict  with 
those  of  God.  His  laws  must  prevalL 

"For  an  answer  to  the  deepest  questions 
of  policy  which  face  us  in  dealing  with  our 
friends  and  our  enemies."  said  Walter  Llpp- 
man.  "we  must  return  for  guidance 
to     •     •     •     our  spiritual  heritage." 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  recently 
called  for  a  return  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as 
the  guiding  principles  for  men  in  high  office. 
The  Nation's  only  living  ex-President  de- 
clared that  America's  gravest  danger  lay  In 
public  tolerance  of  scandalous  behavior  and 
dishonor  in  Washington. 

"No  nation  ev<n  falls  never  to  arise,"  said 
Carl  Sandburg,  "unless  it  forgets  from 
whence  it  came."  Let  us.  therefore,  be  ever 
mindful  that  ova  Nation  is  a  gift  from  Ood. 

"We  are  watchers  at  a  beacon 
Whose  light  must  never  die. 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar. 
Which  shows  Thee  ever  high." 

That  was  uppermost  in  the  fertile  mind 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison  who.  in  his  last  radio 
broadcast  said.  "Be  as  brave  as  your  fathers; 
have  faith  and  go  forward."  That  is  a  wise 
admonition.  We  can  do  no  better  than  to 
follow  it. 

Our  forefathers  built  on  this  continent  a 
civilization  which  for  prestige,  wealth,  and 
power,  has  no  equal  in  the  annals  of  history. 
0\ir  material  success  has  brought  with  it 
gains  we  have  sxiflered  Important  losses. 

It   was  divine  guidance   that   gave   them 
the  faith  and  courage  to  push  forward  the 
frontiers  of  world  commerce  and  thus  In- 
crease the  living  standards  of  all  peoples, 
hazards  of  great  magnlttide.    In  our  material 

Sadly  lacking — but  not  without  hope  of 
reviving — are  those  religious  convictions 
that  put  granite  into  the  character  of  our 
forefathers. 

"This  Nation,  under  God,"  said  Abraham 
Lincoln,  "will  be  free— tear  down  the  Chris- 
tian flag  and  Old  Glory  will  sink  of  >*.er  own 
weight."  The  Communists  and  fello*  trav- 
elers in  our  midst  would  tear  down  the  Stara 
and  Stripes  and  replace  them  with  their  Red 
flag. 

When  our  representatives  met  in  1945  to 
develop  the  Charter  or  Constitution  of  the 
United  Nation  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world — to  appease  Communist  Russia — they 
did  not  invoke  God's  blessing. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
conceived  in  a  religious  atmosphere  where 


the  presence  of  Ood  was  always  felt.  Ttie 
United  Nations  Charter,  or  Oonstttution.  waa 
conceived  in  an  irreligious  atmosphere  where 
the  praeence  of  Stalin  was  always  felt.  Lit- 
tle wonder  the  United  Nations  has  not 
worked  well  for  God's  forces. 

Russian  paganism,  known  to  ua  aa  eom- 
munlsm.  holds  that  belief  in  God  is  an  opiate 
of  the  people  and  that  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion must  be  exterminated  everywhere  before 
communism  is  safe  anywhere.  Thus  the 
Communists  indict  themselves  when  they 
proclaim  that  their  way  of  life  cannot  exist 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

"People  who  are  not  governed  by  God." 
said  William  Penn.  founder  of  Peimsylvanla, 
"will  be  ruled  by  tyranU."  Perm's  state- 
ment has  proven  to  be  true  from  Herod  to 
Hitler. 

The  great  issue  of  our  times  is.  will  those 
forces  which  deny  the  existence  of  Ood  en- 
slave their  fellow  man?  If  we  get  the  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers  out  of  our  Oor- 
emment.  and  we  can  if  we  first  throw  out 
those  elective  and  appointive  officers  who 
are  responsible  for  their  being  on  our  pay- 
rolls; if  we  stop  compromising  the  baslo 
principles  that  made  this  a  great  country; 
If  we  renew  our  spiritual  herlUge  and  prac- 
tloe  religious  beliefs  in  our  dally  lives  as  our 
forefathers  did.  we  can  successfully  meet  the 
greatest  challenge  to  our  way  of  life  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  who  have  faith  In  Ood  know  that 
*With  Him  all  things  are  posslbls."  Apathy 
can  be  changed  to  action.  With  God's  help, 
fraud  in  men's  minds  can  be  eradicated  and 
the  decay  of  their  souls  removed.  We  can 
make  this  a  better  country  and  a  better 
world  for  our  children  and  tar  posterity.  We 
can.  if  we  will,  "earn  anew  our  spiritual 
heriUge." 

We,  who  would  save  the  world  for  decency, 
must  emulate  St.  Paul  who.  crying  that  the 
days  were  evil,  labored  to  improve  them.  We 
must  not  follow  Hamlet  who  cried  that  the 
days  were  evil  and  cursed  them. 

Here  are  hopeful  signs  for  a  better  life: 
The  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  enrollment  is  up. 
Chiu'ch  attendance  is  increasing.  In  the  6- 
year  period  from  1046  to  1950  the  total  num- 
ber of  church  members  In  the  United  Statas 
increased  from  seventy-two  million  to 
eighty-two  million.  This  represents  a  14 
percent  Increase  as  compared  with  8  percent 
Increase  in  the  Nation's  population.  In  1945 
62  percent  of  the  population  were  church 
members.  In  1950  it  had  increased  to  ap- 
proximately 65  percent.  And  there  are  now 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  church 
buildings  in  the  United  States  In  wliich  man 
may  worship  God  as  he  elects. 

If  we  are  to  retain  and  be  worthy  of  our 
spiritual  heritage  there  is  much  for  each  of 
us  to  do.  We  must  place  Ood  first  in  our 
lives.  We  must  obey  Ood  and  man-made 
laws  and  when  they  conflict,  work  for  the 
repeal  of  the  latter.  We  mxist  give  our 
churches  our  time,  our  talent,  our  treasure. 
We  must  discharge  oiir  duties  as  citizens  al- 
ways putting  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  man 
ahead  of  our  political  parties.  We  must 
concern  ourselves  with  what  la  right  ratb« 
than  who  Is  right. 

The  increase  in  church  attendance,  the 
increase  in  church  membership,  the  increase 
in  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  enrollment  and 
the  disgust  which  the  public  Is  registering 
with  putrid  politicians  who,  like  Tallyrand. 
use  words  to  conceal  rather  than  to  reveal 
their  thoughts,  have  conditioned  our  citizens 
for  a  moral  crusade— a  crtisade  which  will 
lift  moral  and  ethical  standards  to  the  level 
of  oxir  economic  advances.  Will  you  Join 
that  crusade  and  help  to  "earn  anew  that 
which  thy  Father  hath  bequeathed."  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  Paul  Reveres  today; 
will  you  be  one? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


or 


TOI 


Of  I^  8ZMATS  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STAIVS 
'     Wednetdav.  June  11. 1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "In  Defense  of  Women."  written 
by  Murray  Kempton  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Post  of  May  27,  1952.  in 
which  he  points  out  the  excellent  work 
done  by  Uie  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


IH  Dsmtss  or  Woi 
I  (By  Murray  Kempton) 

Tills  year  the  Women's  Biureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  expects 
to  spend  a  total  of  tSeO.OOO.  It  U  likely 
to  spend  sotrething  less  next  year,  the  House 
of  Representatives  having  already  cut  10 
percent  olT  its  budget. 

The  Women's  Bureau  has  always  been  a 
■maU  and  docoroxis  agency;  at  the  moment 
It  haa  only  70  employees.  Most  of  them 
are  professional  experts;  their  main  task  is 
to  survey  the  17,795.000  American  women 
who  work  tut  a  living  and  do  what  they 
can  to  Improve  their  Job  conditions. 

But  the  ^'omen's  Bureau  is  blessed  with 
an  extraordinary  constituency.  It  Includes 
an  estimated  2,000,000  American  women 
who  are  the  sole  support  of  families.  'i.hoce 
women  have  the  responsibilities  of  men;  in 
most  cases  they  can  hardly  expect  the  eco- 
nomic rewards  of  men;  and  the  only  long- 
range  Instrument  the  Government  has  for 
Improving  tlkelr  chances  U  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau. And  I300.C00  a  year  doesn't  seem  pre- 
cisely extortionate  for  maintaining  that  in- 
strument. 

The  other  day  the  Women's  Bureau  issued 
a  116-page  pamphlet  carrying  the  title 
"Women  Workers  and  Their  Dependents."  It 
was  the  latei  t  of  some  70  studies  of  the  Amer- 
ican woman  as  a  major  supporter  of  her  fam- 
ily. This  time  the  Bureau  did  not  concern 
Itself  with  V\e  lower  depths;  it  took  a  sample 
at  9,124  woDien  members  of  unions,  some  of 
them  uppei  bracket  outfits  like  the  AFL 
machinists  and  others  of  somewhat  lower 
status  like  the  AFL  restaurant  workers. 

The  booklet  isn't  constructed  of  the  kind 
o(  prose  that  moves  mountains  or  even  Con- 
fressmen;  it  is  in  large  measure  a  string  of 
statistics  showing  that  more  than  a  qtiarter 
of  the  women  who  work  are  over  45,  that  96 
percent  work  because  they  have  to,  that 
roughly,  half  have  dependents. 

But,  every  now  and  then,  the  Bureau  drops 
the  statistics  and  gives  you  a  report  on  a 
typical  constituent. 

An  Ohio  APL  hotel  worker  reported  that 
most  of  her  earnings  are  contributed  to  her 
disabled  son  and  his  three  children.  Her 
daughter-in-law  is.  she  says,  "able  and  will- 
ing to  work,  but  I  prefer  to  work  so  that  she 
may  stay  at  home  to  give  them  the  training 
they  need."  This  woman  is  obviously  a  Mollis 
Pltclier,  imnamed,  unsung,  and  unnoticed  by 
Congress. 

A  &0-year-old  CIO  textile  worker  supports 
her  mother  and  her  two  children:  she  is,  of 
coxirsc,  one  of  those  sheltered  southern  wom- 


en Senator  FtTLBaiOBT  Is  currmitly  striving 
to  save  from  nationalisation. 

A  New  England  machinist  uses  all  her  in- 
come to  support  her  sister  and  her  five 
chUdren. 

One  woman  over  00  Is  Jerking  sodas  in  an 
Ohio  city,  the  sole  support  of  a  blind  70-year- 
old  husband. 

A  66-year-old  Rhode  Island  textile  worker 
Is  taking  care  of  her  crippled  33-year-old 
daughter. 

A  middle-aged  member  of  the  AFL  raUway 
clerks  reports  that  she  reared  her  three 
younger  brothers  through  30  years  on  the 
Job  and  is  still  the  only  support  of  an  80-year- 
old  mother. 

None  of  these  people  is  material  for  soap 
opera;  their  stories  are  too  tjrplcal  and  easy 
to  multiply.  They  exist,  of  course,  as  a  living 
reproach  to  the  theory  that  the  American 
woman  Is  bored  and  flabby.  For,  as  time 
goes  on,  there  are  more  and  not  fewer  women 
like  them. 

They  enter  the  market  at  a  disadvantage: 
most  of  them  hold  Jobs  down  in  the  lower 
brackets  without  hope  of  advancement.  It 
is  for  them  that  we  write  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hour  laws,  and  It  is  their  kids 
who  don't  see  them  when  they  come  home 
from  school.  They  are  the  wards  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  $360,000  a  year  isn't  very  much  to  pay 
for  the  welfare  of  a  constituency  like  that. 


Imqmrj  lato  the  Art  of  PoUtict 


Korea:  Forfottea  or  Ifoored? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PKNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Korea:  Forgotten  or  Ignored?" 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Of  May  31.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Koaxs:  FoacoTTDf  oa  IcMoaxs? 

Diversion  of  combat  planes  to  Korea,  Air 
Force  Secretary  Flnletter  told  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subconunlttee,  has  brought 
"danger  of  a  numerical  shortage  In  the  Air 
Force  at  the  present  time." 

In  blunt  words,  we  are  Bh(»t  on  planes 
right  now. 

That's  bad  enough.  Worse  Is  Finletter's 
statement  that  our  program  for  building 
United  States  air  strength  to  143  wings  by 
mid- 1954 — 2  years  from  now — has  made  no 
allowance  for  the  Korean  fighting. 

Apparently  the  program  is  geared  only  for 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  Any  additional 
calls  were  not  allowed  for. 

We  have  been  at  war  in  Korea  for  almost 
a  years.  Why  on  earth  hasn't  our  air  pro- 
gram been  stepped  up  to  meet  that  situa- 
tion, to  keep  us  fully  prepared  to  meet  the 
commitments  which  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration has  undertaken? 

That  is  something  the  Senate  committee 
shculd  find  out. 

One  more  colossal  blunder  seems  to  have 
put  Uncle  Sam  behind  the  eight-baU  in  a 
tense  and  menacing  world.  But  that  the 
Air  Force,  even  now,  should  have  left  Korea 
out  of  its  calculations — ^that  will  be  tough 
to  explain  to  the  families  of  the  boys  who 
are  fighting  and  djrlng  over  there. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  June  11. 1952 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  art  of  politics  as  practiced  by  many 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress  is 
the  subject  of  an  illuminating  article  by 
an  outstanding  writer  for  the  New  York 
Times.  William  S.  White. 

"Bill"  White,  as  he  is  known  in  Wash- 
ington, in  his  native  Texas,  in  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa,  where  hs  has  worked 
as  a  correspondent  in  war  and  peace 
times,  exhibits  his  penetrating  insight 
into  unusual  characteristics  that  go  into 
the  make-up  of  the  master  politiciaiL 

Mr.  White  recognizes  politics  as  both 
a  science  and  an  art.  But  he  stresses  in 
his  article,  appearing  in  the  Times'  mag> 
azine  on  June  8,  that  the  successful  poli- 
tician possesses  vast  tolerance  for  the 
views,  beliefs,  and  behavior  of  his  fellow 
man. 

This  important  characteristic  is  often 
overlooked  by  less  astute  reporters  of 
political  developments  and  the  men  that 
make  th^em.  This  characteristic  is  In- 
frequentiy  observed  by  less  undei'stand- 
ing  editorial  writers  and  cartoonists  ap- 
parently are  unable  to  perceive  it  at  all. 

While  another  vital  chracteristic  of  a 
master  politician  is  implied  by  Mr. 
White.  I  wish  that  be  might  have  ex- 
panded on  it.  It  is  the  reference  to  his 
belief  that  most  men  seeking  or  serving 
in  public  ofBce  possess  an  innate  desire 
&nd  great  willingness  to  serve  their  f  el- 
low  men. 

Mr.  White's  article  is  of  particular  in- 
terest at  this  time  when  the  voters  of  the 
Nation  are  preparing  to  choose  their  po- 
litical leadership  for  the  coming  4  years. 

Since  this  is  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
Mr.  White's  article  in  the  Congrsssional 
RxcoRO : 

iKQVitT  Into  thx  Art  or  Pouncs 
(By  William  S.  VfThlte) 

Washington. — ^Llke  a  play  long  in  re- 
hearsal, the  master  work  of  the  politician, 
the  old  drama  of  a  Presidential  election  year 
is  about  to  be  staged  again  before  170,000,000 
spectators,  the  caring,  the  uncaring,  the  in- 
tent and  the  unintere6te<l. 

The  house  lights,  so  to  speak,  have  been  ex- 
tinguished for  4  years,  though  of  course  the 
low  working  lamps  around  the  stage  area 
have  been  burning  faithfully.  The  lines  have 
changed,  of  course,  from  the  play  of  1M8, 
and  some  of  the  personnel  are  new,  too. 
Still,  most  of  the  great  stars — the  great  "per- 
sonalities," as  the  real  iitage  folk  put  it- 
stay  on,  changeless  in  form  and  face  and  at- 
titude. 

It  seems,  therefore,  a  due  season  in  which 
to  examine  the  art  and  folkwajrs  of  the  poli- 
tician as  he  stands  at  l>ay  before  his  vast 
aMdienoe  of  critics,  the  professionals  of  the 
political  writing  trade  and  the  throngs  of 
amateurs  who  confront  him,  for  the  most 
part  with  sadly  too  much  skepticism,  from 
the  public  seats  and  stalls. 

This  inquiry.  In  which  nobody  has  been 
poUed    about    anything.    Is    based    almost 
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wholly  vpon  tb»  poUUcUn  wlio  flonrlalies  In 
the  Congresa  of  the  United  States;  first  be- 
canae  there  are  so  many  of  his  type  forma 
there  and  then  becatiae  It  U  this  group  with 
which  the  writer  Is  moat  familiar. 

It  Is  the  good  politician — good  In  the  sense 
of  aUe  and  emtarlng — ^who  la  under  survey 
here.  And  It  should  be  said  straightaway 
that  whatever  else  h«  la,  a  really  good  poli- 
tician to  a  great  actor,  whether  sitting  In 
frock  coat  and  wing  collar  like  silret -haired 
Senator  Boar,  of  North  Carolina,  or  uncon- 
sciously slouched  In  the  attitude  of  the 
grimly  devoted,  rather  dramatically  be- 
leagoered.  puldlc  aenrant  Itka  Pavi.  DouaLaa. 
of  IlUnois 

As  in  the  profession  of  acting,  the  poli- 
tician's act  is  expressed  in  the  Infinite  varia- 
tion of  the  Individual  artist.  One  to  Barry- 
morean.  where  every  scene  is  overplayed  and 
Toloe  and  rhetoric  are  rich  and  overpowering. 
Another  is  like  the  Briton  newly  arrived  in 
Bollywood — restraint  Is  heavy,  the  lines  are 
"thrown  away,"  the  face  la  nearly  immobile 
•nd  the  gestures  are  as  hoarded  as  are  the 
iFotes  In  a  wickedly  controlled  "organization" 
ward  on  election  xdght  until  the  extent  of  tha 
need  tc  bring  them  forth  is  fully  measured. 

And  then  there  are  the  heretics,  like  Sen- 
ator Tarr,  who  are  acton  {veciaely  for  the 
re— on  that  they  do  not  act  at  all,  but  move 
bmaqtiely  about  the  stage  in  attitudes  so 
baUlgerently  vmtheatrlcal  as  to  steal  the 
acene  from  the  conventional  tbesplans. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  is  expressed  in 
detail  and  regardless  of  techniques,  the  poli- 
tician's life  la  prlmarUy  the  life  of  an  arttot 
and  not  primarily  a  man  of  affairs,  no  matter 
bow  the  individual  practitioner  may  bellow 
at  those  he  sxispecta  of  being  impractical- 
like  thu  bureaucrats  in  propaganda  who  are 
accused  periodically  of  sending  abroad  mere 
American  paintings  to  illustrate  American 
life  when  they  might  so  easily  be  sending 
aound  brochtirea,  full  of  American  kncw- 
how,  on  our  factory  production. 

The  poUtidan.  to  put  it  another  way.  la 
on*  of  the  last  genuinely  individual  men, 
in  ipite  of  the  fact  tbat  bis  whole  life  de- 
pends on  ap];>eals  to  men  in  mass,  abroad 
upon  the  American  scene. 

However  fondly  he  may  proclaim  the 
values  of  the  industrial  concept  and  tha 
▼irtues  of  being  wholly  businesslike  at  all 
ooet  and  in  everything  whatever,  he  would 
In  fact  be  in  lost  disenchantment  if  ever  ha 
wound  up  on  a  corporation  board  of  di- 
rectors. He  does  not  really  want  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  anything  important. 
apart  from  the  fact  that  graphs  and  earning 
statements  bore  him  anyhow.  He  cannot 
easily  meet  the  first  test  of  the  executive, 
that  is,  the  ability  to  delegate  some  author- 
ity to  those  about  him.  Similarly,  he  would 
never  be  a  blocking  back  on  a  football  squad; 
It  is  in  his  necessity  to  run  with  the  ball, 
slmiiltaneously  to  knock  out  the  opposing 
taeklers  alone,  and,  from  time  to  time,  even 
to  wander  over  and  lead  the  cheers  from 
the  side  lines. 

Be  la.  therefore,  as  be  must  be.  a  man  of 
<ttv«r*e  and  profound  skills.  He  is.  as  the 
bast  of  his  tribe  always  Is,  his  own  board 
of  directors,  his  own  legal  counsel,  his  own 
pubUc  relations  and  advertising  man.  And 
no  matter  how  many  roOms  of  offices  he  may 
•oqulre  as  he  rises  in  the  profession  his  real 
oAoa  la  always  in  his  own  hat. 

Tbia  Is  true  whether  be  la  Speaker  of  tba 
Rouse  of  Representatives  and  thus  the  aec- 
ond  moat  powerful  man  in  the  United 
States,  as  Is  Sam  Ratbusn.  of  Texas,  the 
present  speaker,  or  whether  he  is  the  young- 
eat  Republican  Senator  newly  arrived. 

Mr.  RaTBtTXN  does  his  almost  Incredlbla 
amount  of  work  and  bears  his  vast  responsl- 
blUttes  in  a  kind  of  casual  atmcspbere  that 
is,  in  Ita  outward  manifestations,  remark- 
ably Ilka  the  atmosphere  about  the  work  of  a 
country  lawyer  who  is  perhaps  engaged  also 
In  a  small  way  In  country  banking.  He  is  a 
^eat  deal  easier  to  see  than  any  third  as- 


■Istsnt  Ttoe  president  of  a  New  York  cor- 
poration—and be  is  far  man  iaoonic  than 
the  common  run  of  such  assistant  vice  presi- 
dents. 

The  Raybum  touch,  which  many  in  the 
political  world  regard  as  the  touch  of  ulti- 
mate mastery.  Is  to  underplay  it,  whatever 
It  is.  all  the  way.  He  never  goes  down  into 
the  arena  to  spieak  to  the  House  unless  ha 
regards  the  issue  as  a  capital  one  and  un- 
less he  has  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
Is  going  to  do  some  good.  When  he  does 
speak  he  holds  his  voice  so  determinedly 
casual  and  low  as  to  force  every  ear  to  strain. 
As  the  undisputed  boss  of  that  noisy  assem- 
bly, he  likes  things  to  be  qtiiet.  He  stands 
most  of  the  time  severely  apart  from  the 
House  and  when  he  wishes  to  indicate  dls- 
pleasw-e  he  can  do  it  with  a  single  move- 
ment of  his  hand.  He  understands  the  secret 
of  command — and  every  enduring  politician 
has  that  secret — as  well  as  any  professional 
military  ofllcer  this  correspondent  has  ever 
known. 

The  Raybtim  way  of  saying  no  to  Impor- 
tunities to  which  he  cannot  accede  is  to 
grunt  rather  painfully  and  turn  and  stare 
sadly  out  his  window.  It  is  entirely  prob- 
able that  he  has  to  do  this  sometimes  even 
to  Harry  8.  Truman. 

One  must  cross  the  Capitol  to  the  Senate 
to  find  any  sort  of  coxmterpart  to  Mr.  Rat- 
burn  and  here  It  Is  found  in  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell,  of  Georgia,  a  softer  version 
of  the  same  basically  lonely  man  engaged 
In  what  is  erroneously  thought  by  so  many 
to  be  simply  a  trade  in  gregarlousneas.  Sen- 
ator RU88KIX  is.  not  to  shilly-shally  atmut  it, 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  As  head  of  the  southern  bloc  he 
holds  control  on  every  Issue  In  which  he 
chooses  to  exert  himself,  a  control  so  quiet 
and  soft  that  it  takes  time  even  to  sent.e  It, 
He  la  another  underplayer,  all  player,  all  the 
way.  Whether  the  Russell  technique  will 
have  to  undergo  a  change  to  acconunodate 
his  aspirations  for  the  Presidency  to  some- 
thing that  RuaaxLL's  admirers  await  with 
rather  mixed  feelings. 

.  The  basic  way  of  the  Raybiim-Ruasell  typa 
Is  to  overcome  difficulties  either  by  a  silence 
in  which  there  to  a  certain  cold  menace  to 
trespassers  or  simply  by  long  planning  In 
advance  of  a  kind  that  encircles  the  enemy 
before  he  can  act  overtly.  It  to  in  the  Sen- 
ate also  where  are  found  the  antithesee  of 
the  Raybum-Russell  type.  Here  are  tha 
great  combat  prinui  donnas,  whose  method. 
Is  In  the  famous  French  phrase,  "the  at- 
tack, the  attack,  always  the  attack." 

Tajt  to  a  practitioner.  But  the  most  fab« 
ulous  in  thto  field  to  Tom  Commallt  of  Texaa, 
the  greatest  character  actor  in  politics,  a 
savage  mimic,  a  man  with  a  bitter  tongue 
whose  bittemesa  nevCT  really  lasta,  and  a 
man  whose  matchless  service  for  30  years 
to  internationaltom  to  often  overlooked  in 
the  deliberate  colloqutoltoms  that  so  offend 
the  ears  of  the  Ivy  Leaguers  in  the  State 
Department. 

The  Connally  method  to  never  to  look  into 
the  fine  print — but  simply  to  poimd  the  op- 
position over  the  bead.  It  to  the  method 
of  striking  down  the  issue  by  striking  down 
the  man  who  utters  it.  as  Tom  Conmallt 
once  struck  down  the  pro-Chiang  Kai-shek 
Senate  Republicans  with  a  single  thunder 
from  the  Senate  floor: 

"The  trouble  with  d'  Chiang  la  tbat  ba 
don't  generalissimo  enough." 

The  next  Congress,  the  Klghty-tiilrd,  wUl 
assuredly  be  a  less  lively  and  colorful  body 
now  tbat  Tom  Conmaixt  baa  decided  to  re- 
tire. 

Then  there  to  what  might  be  called  the 
Mllllkin  technique,  after  Senator  Edokns  O. 
Mti.T.ngnr,  of  Colorado,  a  stout,  bald  member 
of  the  Republican  leadership  who  carefully 
hides  a  high  Intellectual  qiuOlty  and  a  philo- 
sophic cynlctom  iMhlnd  a  bland,  opaque  face. 
Idr.    Mtt.i.t»tw    participates    in    no    ptksslng 


often,  rather  like  a  guilty 
schoolboy  smoking  a  forbidden  cigarette, 
while  he  keeps  open  the  door  between  the 
Republican  lounge  and  the  Senate  Chamber, 
peering  out  in  vast  amusement  at  tba  scene 
before  him. 

He  emerges  to  combat  only  when  he  to  over* 
whelmlngly  prepared  and.  thus  armed,  few 
can  stand  against  him.  From  the  wry.  de- 
tached observer  ba  to  suddenly  transformed, 
on  these  occasions,  into  a  sort  of  Shake- 
spearean tragedian,  rolling  out  hto  voice  of 
doom.  The  Mllllkin  tactic  to  the  tacUc  of 
limited  risk  that,  once  undertaken,  to  carried 
on  to  the  end. 

While  it  to  thua  sean  tbat  there  are  many 
Tartotlons  in  it.  a  quality  of  combativeneaa. 
no  matter  bow  dissimulated  at  timea.  U 
found  in  all  good  politicians. 

Any  polltlcton  may  be  jxistiflably  a  long 
time  in  making  up  hto  mind  on  an  Issue,  but 
to  remain  in  the  trade  he  must,  at  soma 
point,  not  simply  make  it  up  but  be  must 
ezpreaa  it  clearly,  even  defiantly,  and  ba 
must  not  allow  philosophic  hesitations  to 
stand  In  the  way  ot  a  certain  overslmpUfl- 
catlon. 

The  veterans,  knowing  thto  so  well  and 
knowing  so  well  the  disquiet  that  comes  to 
ev^  elected  man  when  he  mvut  make  some 
people  angry  in  order  to  please  others,  tends 
as  he  goes  along  to  make  hto  decisions  quicker 
and  quicker.  They  have  got  to  come  anyhow, 
he  reasons,  so  why  not  now?  By  much  pain- 
ful practice  he  knows  that  perfectly  valid 
qualifications,  even  such  qualifications  aa 
are  really  necessary  to  a  completely  objective 
presentation  of  an  issue,  confuse  and  annoj 
most  toten. 

Thto  circumstance,  the  fact  that  politi- 
cians must  generally  deny  themselves  tha 
intellectual  pleasures  of  discussions  over  ill- 
defined  areas,  goes  a  long  way  to  explain  tba 
delight  tbe  United  States  Senate  sometlmaa 
shows  In  the  one  area  where  even  tbe  moet 
exquisite  hair-spllUlng  to  safe — the  area  at 
the  Senate's  own  rules  and  diuty  precedenta. 

Tbe  public's  somewhat  evangelical  view  at 
lesues.  and  of  men  in  public  life,  likewise 
makes  understandable  the  vein  of  cynlctom. 
though  of  an  essentially  kindly  sort,  that 
runs  so  strong  in  master  politicians  and 
sometimes  to  expressed  with  a  harshness  not 
really  meant.  Old  Senator  Jim  Watson,  at 
Indiana,  to  said  to  have  thxis  answered  a 
question  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen  in 
an  election  of  the  next  day: 

"We'll  lick  'em— if  they  don't  buy  us." 

Then,  in  much  the  same  tone,  there  to  tba 
Incident,  often  considered  apocryphal  but 
an  Incident  that  in  thto  writer's  own  knowl- 
edge in  fact  occurred  at  least  once,  of  an 
exchange  t>etween  a  professional  politician 
and  a  reformer  follower.  The  reformer,  dis- 
covering to  his  shock  that  a  supposedly  un- 
worthy local  character  of  one  day  had  be- 
come a  faithful  campaign  associate  of  tba 
next,  complained  to  the  t>oss: 

"Why.  you  told  me  a  week  ago  tbat  feDow 
was  an  8.  O.  B." 

"Yes.  son."  said  the  boas,  "but  now  he's  our 
8.  O.  B." 

The  boss  bad  not  really  meant  tbat  desig- 
nation to  be  accepted  literally  In  tbe  first 
place:  be  replied  with  that  fact  in  mind. 

The  moral  of  these  not- too- pleasant  little 
tales  to  not  st  all  that  poUtlclans  don't  know 
right  from  wrong,  but  rather  that  the  good 
politician  had  almoet  as  soon  be  caught  dead 
as  forced  Into  labored  explanations.  As  he 
sees  explanations  and  alibis,  they  are  more 
tricky  objects  lying  upon  tbe  ladder 
that  be  to  climbing.  The  older  he  to  In  tba 
trade  tbe  fewer  explanations  he  makes — and 
the  Inlafer  they  are  when  be  makes  them  at 
all. 

Tbto  (juallty  of  some-time  reticence  to  un- 
derstood also  by  many  masters  of  the  trada 
in  the  smaller  things.  The  old  orators  ot  the 
Senate — and  thto  to  uniquely  the  habitat  of 
the  great  poUUclan,  with  all  hto  skill  and 
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shortoooalngs — usually  proceed  on  the  sound 
human  assumption  that  the  easier  a  thing  to 
come  by  the  less  it  ^to  valued.  Accordingly, 
when  they  are  going  to  make  a  speech  they 
tend  not  to  send  copies  to  the  press  gallery 
but  to  let  every  man  fend  for  himself.  A 
reporter  who  has  an  advance  handout  sim- 
ply ton't  as  interested  as  to  one  hanging  on 
every  word  over  the  gallery  rail.  The  late 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandentjerg  was  one  of 
the  foremost  followers  of  thto  system  of  "no 
copies  for  the  press." 

All  thto  sort  of  thing— hostUlty  to  self- 
azplanation  or  to  any  defensive  position,  a 
habit  of  withholding  at  times — sum  up  to 
change  of  pace,  and  thto,  too.  to  the  attribute 
of  the  successful  politician.  Involved  in  It  to 
the  careful  cultivation  of  the  technique  of 
•urprise.  Charlea  Evans  Hughes,  running 
against  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President  in 
1016  when  the  war  issue  was  strong,  em- 
ployed that  technique  in  Louisville.  "What,** 
a  reporter  asked  him.  "would  you  have  done 
when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk?" 

Mr.  Hughes,  who  had  been  preparing  for 
thto  question  for  montbs.  retorted  as  though 
It  had  all  just  occurred  to  him: 

"Why."  be  said,  "if  I  had  been  Preaident. 
the  Germans  wouldn't  have  dared  to  sink 
bar." 

TO  knock  an  interrogator  off  hto  balanea 
to  not  so  easy  as  It  seems,  especially  in  the 
Senate,  where  a  man  mxist  maintain  a  cen- 
tral theme  in  the  face  of  a  skilled  and  suave 
heckling  that  goes  under  the  name  of  "de- 
bate." But  the  old-timers,  like  Setxator  Wal- 
m  P.  Oxoacs.  of  Georgia,  have  a  way  ot 
aquelcbing  these  interruptions,  in  the  Ben- 
ate  or  on  th*  stump,  with  the  grave,  pained 
forbaarance  of  the  long  suffering  man  whosa 
dignity  forbids  him  to  put  an  upstart  in  lito 
place. 

There  are  many  like  Senator  Gcoacc — who. 
Incidentally,  to  a  perfect  symlKtl  of  another 
characteristic  of  good  politicians,  that  to. 
strong  clanntoh  feeling  toward  other  good 
politicians.  In  thto  cUn  party  lines  and 
privata  Maotogy  make  no  difference  at  all. 
It  la  riBapljr  that  in  thto  as  in  any  other  trada 
one  "pro"  knows  another,  instinctively  and 
happily.  President  Truman,  for  example, 
simply  cannot  remain  angry  tor  long  at  any 
man  he  regards  as  a  really  good  politician, 
even  if  that  man  would  like  to  put  the 
torch  tomorrow  to  every  detail  of  the  Fair 


Thto  to  so  because  beyond  a  certain  point 
the  man  of  politics  to  sini^ularly  dtolnter- 
ested:  this  to  where  hto  arttotlc  streak  clearly 
manifests  Itself.  He  can  admire  perfection 
in  a  performance  the  central  meaning  of 
which  he  profoundly  dtollkes;  he  can  be 
filled  with  dtotaste  for  a  poor  performance 
<lirected  toward  an  end  in  which  be  pro- 
foundly beltoves. 

Finally,  the  last  and  the  most  attractive 
trait  of  the  good  politician,  and  a  trait  found 
in  tbe  genuinely  able  and  long  succeesful 
ones  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  the  trait 
of  personal  tolerance. 

The  good  politician  to  and  remains  basic- 
ally kind,  as  he  to  iMslcally  generous,  whether 
he  to  a  marked  introvert — and  dozens,  per- 
haps surprtolngly,  are  that — or  the  most  ro- 
bust of  extroverts.  This  to  not  to  say  that  he 
li  aoft  in  action,  or  ready  to  tolerate  what  he 
believes  to  be  grievous  error.  It  to  only  to 
say  tbat  be  has.  almost  always,  been  a  long 
time  in  tbU  world  and  baa  learned,  as  per- 
haps no  other  than  priest,  rabbl,  or  minister 
baa  learned,  to  pity  and  even  to  accept  the 
innate  cussedness  In  mankind. 

The  politician  who  lasts  to  a  man  In  com- 
passion, a  man  of  sentiment — and  sometimes 
of  sentimentality— who  to  engagingly  differ- 
ent about  the  fact  that  not  acqutoition  of 
things  but  altrutom  itself,  however  poorly 
It  may  come  out.  to  hto  life  drive.  Ha  to  a 
man  also  who  strongly  suspects  that  there 
may  be  a  good  deal,  after  all,  in  what  tha 
other  fellow  has  to  say. 


The  really  embittered  do  not  last.  First 
the  Etage  lights  only  illuminate,  but  then 
tliey  burn,  and  the  real  face  comes,  unlovely, 
through  the  grease  paint. 


A  Square  Deal  for  Older  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  published  in  Lifetime  Living,  issue 
of  July  1952 : 

A  Sqdau  Deal  roi  Oloek  Woasnts 

(A  bUl  that  would  mako  it  Ulegal  for  an 
employer  or  labor  union  to  discriminate 
against  a  properly  qualified  worker  because  of 
hto  age  to  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Because  we  feel  that  tlito  bill 
(H.  R.  4731)  to  of  major  interest  to  our 
readers,  we  submitted  a  Itot  of  questions  to 
its  sponsor.  Congressman  Jacob  K.  Javtis 
(Republican-Liberal),  of  New  York.  Here, 
in  Mr.  jAvxrs'  own  words,  to  the  story  t>e- 
hind  hto  bUl : ) 

First  of  all.  Congressman.  wiU  you  briefiy 
descrilje  yoiu  bill? 

By  bill,  the  National  Act  Against  Age  Dto- 
crimination  in  Employment,  to  in  effect  a 
fair-employment-practices  biU  for  older 
workers.  It  makes  dlEcrimination  against 
workers  over  45  years  of  age  an  unfair  em- 
ployment practice  which  can  be  redressed 
by  coivt  injunction  and  recovery  of  back 
wages.  Judicial  review  to  provided,  and  the 
biU  emphasizes  concUiation  and  investiga- 
tion. Administration  to  vested  in  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Admintotrator  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

What  led  you  to  introduce  tlito  bill? 

I  believe  that  my  bill  to  a  logical  develop- 
ment in  a  long  campaign  against  aU  forms  of 
discrimination  and  aU  forms  of  waste  in  the 
employment  of  our  human  resources.  New 
York  City  Welfare  Conunissioner  Henry  L. 
McCarthy  attributes  the  steep  rise  in  the 
number  of  older  employables  on  the  relief 
roles  to  prejudice  against  hiring  workers  over 
40.  The  1949  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of 
the  Agii^  Itots  wide-scale  prejudice  against 
hiring  workers  over  45  as  the  first  of  five 
basic  shortcomings  in  current  employment 
practices  concerned  with  the  aged. 

We're  going  to  need  3.500,000  additional 
workers  in  the  next  year  or  two.  and  one 
principal  way  thto  need  can  be  sattofied  to 
through  the  employment  of  older  workers. 
World  War  II  should  have  been  a  lesson  to 
those  employers  who  stiU  beUeve  that  the 
complexity  of  modern  business  and  indus- 
trial operations  excludes  the  employment  of 
people  over  45.  During  the  war  many  indus- 
tries employed  older  workers  and  discovered 
there  to  no  substitute  for  experience,  the 
older  worker's  stock  in  trade.  And  many  of 
these  same  companies  still  continue  to  give 
equal  opportunity  to  older  workers  because 
they  know  they  can  do  the  job. 

Why  did  you  set  the  base  age  at  46?  Why 
not  40  or  35? 

The  45- year  age  limit  was  set  after  consul- 
tation with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
LalHir.  WiiUe  in  some  industries  workers  at 
40 — and  even  36 — are  considered  old,  the  gen- 
eral practice  in  American  trade  and  industry 
makes  it  advisable  to  use  the  46-year  basto. 

How  would  a  case  of  alleged  discrimination 
be  handled  under  your  law? 


Section  7  of  my  bill  (Prevention  of  Unlaw- 
ful Employment  Practices)  provides  that 
when  a  discrimination  chiirge  to  filed  by  a 
person  who  f  eeto  he  has  been  discriminated 
against  or  by  a  representative  of  the  wage- 
aud-liour  adnxlntotrator,  tbe  admintotrator 
shaU  investigate  the  charge.  If  he  deter- 
mines, after  a  preliminary  Livestigation.  that 
probable  cause  ezizts  for  the  charge,  he  must 
try  to  eliminate  the  unlawful  practice  by  in- 
formal methods — conference,  conciliation, 
and  persuasion.  If  these  methods  faU.  tha 
administrator  will  order  the  employer  to  de- 
stot  from  hto  discriminatory  practices  and  to 
rehire  any  employees  who  may  have  lieen 
affected  by  the  company's  actions.  If  an 
employer  refuses  to  comply  with  tlito  order, 
the  administrator  may  obtain  a  court  order 
against  him.  FaUure  to  comply  with  thla 
will  subject  him  to  appropriate  penalties. 

Won't  enforcement  of  the  act  l>e  dilficult? 

The  best  answer  to  that  question.  I  think, 
to  the  PEPC  record  in  the  10  States  which 
have  statutes  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
employment  on  accovuit  of  race,  creed  and 
national  origin.  These  laws  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  notably  dimlntohing  discrimina- 
tion, and  few  enforcement  problems  are  now 
beir.g  encountered.  Also,  there  lias  t>eea 
hardly  any  need^^for  recourse  to  the  courta 
in  enforcing  FEPC  laws;  compliance  gen- 
eiaUy  to  obtained  by  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

Don't  you  think  many  employers  would 
try  to  evade  such  a  law?  Isn't  public  edu- 
cation essential  to  make  the  law  work? 

Again  I  mvist  refer  to  the  success  of  tha 
FEPC  statutes  in  10  States.  Education  to 
essential  and  must  be  undertaken,  but  there 
have  heen  few  objections  from  employers 
in  these  States.  Many  concerns,  observing 
how  well  a  poUcy  of  nondiscri  xilnatlon 
works  for  their  competitors,  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  employ  meml>ers  of  minority 
groups  in  Important  positions.  An  anti- 
age-discrimlnatlon  law  would  itself  lie  a 
major  part  of  the  educational  process  neces- 
sary to  help  employers  realize  tliat  hiring 
workers  over  45  will  l>e  a  help,  not  a  hin- 
drance, to  business  cperatlons. 

Under  thto  law,  how  will  a  nondiscriminat- 
ing employer  or  union  be  able  to  guard 
against  the  charge  of  age  discrimination? 

The  employer  or  union  has  a  fuU  oppar> 
tunity  to  state  hto  case  during  formal  pro- 
ceedings before  the  admintotrator.  Further 
protection  to  extended  by  a  provtoion  for 
Judicial  review  in  a  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeato  and  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Coiu-t  upon  writ  of  certiorari. 

Wouldn't  the  cost  of  administering  your 
law  be  enormous? 

No.  The  loss  to  our  economy  of  these 
ex{>erlenced  older  workers  *  -i  far  greater. 

Do  you  i^elleve  your  law  would  be  imme- 
diately effective,  would  win  jobs  for  milliona 
of  older  parsons? 

It  to  impossible  to  predict  the  exact  ef- 
fects thto  biU  would  have.  But  I  do  feel  it 
wUl  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  to  in- 
tended: To  secure  proper  recognition  and 
opportunity  for  the  worker  over  45  in  Ameri- 
can business  and  industry.  I  emphasize  the 
words  "recognition"  and  "opportunity." 

What  do  your  colleagues  think  of  your  bill? 

Two  of  my  Republican  colleagues  in  tha 
House  of  Representatives  have  Joined  me  in 
the   sponsorship    of    thto    legtolation.     They 

are  Representatives  Jakes  Q.  Fttlton,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Albert  P.  Morano.  of  CSon- 
nectlcut.  Other  members  of  both  parties 
have  expressed  interest  and  support.  Repre- 
sentative SioNRT  Yatks,  Democrat,  of  Illinois, 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  field.  We  are  en- 
deavoring to  secure  early  action  from  tha 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
but  at  tbto  time  no  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  on  the  bill. 

What  support  have  you  bad  In  your  effort* 
to  get  your  biU  passed? 
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I  hare  had  a  great  deal  of  support  for  my 
bill.  For  example,  the  public  relations  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  Induatrtal  rela- 
tlona  of  one  of  our  large  mW  wee  tern  States 
wrote  me  stating  he  would  request  his  State's 
Repreeentatlres  In  Congress  to  support  my 
measure.  Several  labor  organisations  have 
Interested  themselves  in  this  legislation  and 
have  given  it  wide  coverage  In  their  publi- 
cations. 

Would  any  todustrles  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  your  law?  Aren't  there  some 
Industries — coal  mining,  for  example — In 
which  the  wort  is  too  rigorous  lor  older 

workers* 

My  bill  allows  no  special  exemptions  for 
Industries.  The  reqxilrements  of  each  Job 
would  be  the  determining  factor.  I  note  you 
mention  the  coal-mlnlng  Industry.  Coal 
mining  has  been  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
younger  workers,  and  today  about  40  percent 
of  the  country's  coal  miners  are  over  46. 

Is  there  in  your  bUl  an  age  ceUlng  at  which 
Its  provisions  would  cease  to  operate? 

Ro.  A  worker's  age  ought  not  be  mcsw- 
ured  by  his  years  but  l>y  his  ability  to  per- 
form a  specific  Job  efficiently.  Look  at  the 
man  and  his  skill  and  diligence,  not  at  hts 
age. 

Doesnt  the  Oovemment  practice  age  dis- 
crimination in  employment? 

The  Government  must  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple to  private  enterprise.  The  reqiilrements 
of  our  present  defense  moblllaatlon  effort 
demand  that  the  Oovemment  Join  with  pri- 
vate business  in  utilising  the  experience  and 
ability  of  our  older  workers.  Our  counto^ 
needs  them  to  man  the  industrial  front,  just 
as  it  needs  younger  men  for  the  military 
front,  In  the  struggle  for  human  freedom. 
The  Independent  OOees  appropriation  bill 
(H.  R.  707S).  which  passed  the  House  on 
March  21,  lesa.  and  is  now  pending  befcve 
the  Senate,  contains  a  provision  prohibiting 
age  discrimination  in  employment  under 
Federal  Civil  Service. 

Would  younger  workers  feel  that  such  a 
law  was  unfair  to  them  because  older  wort- 
ers  have  already  had  their  chance? 

Our  economy  is  great  enough  to  absorb 
both  younger  and  older  workers  seeking  em- 
ployment. This  is  especially  true  during 
the  present  period  of  defense  moblllaatlon, 
Durlag  a  period  of  recession  there  Is  greater 
competition  for  Jobs,  but  so  long  as  positions 
are  filled  on  the  basis  of  merit — not  arbitrary 
standards  of  age,  race,  color  or  creed — ^there 
should  be  no  real  cause  for  complaint. 

Do  you  think  your  law  would  have  any 
effects  outside  the  employment  field? 

The  enactment  into  law  of  the  bill  which 
I  have  proposed  will  focxis  attention  on  other 
problems  of  our  older  cltlaens — ^rehabilita- 
tion, retraining,  housing,  recreation,  pen- 
sHms  and  social  security.  These  are  directly 
related  to  economic  status  and  opportunity. 
It  Is  estimated  that  only  about  half  of  our 
ettlasns  over  66  are  self-supporting.  My  bill 
should  materially  increase  their  number. 
Other  legislation  and,  more  than  anything 
else,  community  action  will  also  be  needed, 
bat  my  blU  Is  vitally  necessary  to  lead  the 
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SCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


IN  THE  BOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursdaif,  May  22. 19 52 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un<ter  leave 
tu  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsooao, 
I  wish  to  include  a  very  interesting  arti- 


cle on  Vocational  Education  In  iias' 
sachusetts,  which  appeared  in  the  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Journal  of  May  22. 1952: 
Mabsachusxtts  :    Ckadu   or   Amxricah   Li»- 

BTTT — PiOWSMI  nr  VOCATIOMAL  EDUCATION 

One  himdred  and  seventy-six  years  ago 
a  MsBBBi  liiisiiMs  silversmith.  Paul  Revere, 
tettec:  his  patriotism  and  versatility  in  a 
daring  ride  which  inspired  one  of  the  best- 
known  American  balUds:  "Listen  my  chil- 
dren and  you  shall  hear."  Of  Revere, 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Amwifaji  Revo- 
lution, It  has  been  written:  "TJurlng  all  thU 
time,  he  might  be  said  to  have  held  the 
sword  la  one  hand  and  the  implements  of 
mechanical  trade  to  the  other,  all  of  them 
subservient  to  the  pvat  causa  of  American 
liberty.  WhensTsr  anything  new  or  Ingen- 
ious in  the  meelianleal  trades  was  wanted 
for  the  public  servlee,  the  puMie  looked  to 
him  for  the  consummation  of  the  design." 

Paul  Bevere,  an  outstanding  cltlaen.  was 
a  great  master  craftsman  In  a  Common- 
wealth which  was  and  Is  proud  of  both  the 
skUl  of  its  artisans  and  the  civic  fervor  of 
Its  populace.  T^is  combination  has  become 
a  pattern,  not  only  In  Massachusetts  life, 
but  in  its  program  of  vocational  education 
as  well. 

For  Paul,  as  for  most  boys  In  174S,  school- 
ing was  over  by  the  age  of  18.  He  then  be- 
came an  apprentice,  since  this  was  the  only 
way  skUled'  trades  were  taught  In  those  days. 
But  It  became  evident  that  advances  in 
scientiflc  and  mechanical  production  had 
far  outstripped  the  ability  of  industry  to 
train  Its  own  skilled  workers. 

In  Massachusetts  public  recognition  of  tie 
problem  was  to  evidence  as  early  as  the  year 
1870  when  the  Commonwealth's  legislative 
body  required  that  towns  of  10.000  or  mors 
should  establish  eventog  classes  to  todustrlal 
and  mechanical  drawtag.  Fifteen  such 
classes  thus  established  to  seven  municipali- 
ties became,  some  years  later.  State-aided 
vocational  schools.  Additional  legislation, 
enacted  in  1872,  permitted  any  city  or  town 
to  establish  vocational  classes  to  other  oc- 
cupational activities. 

Evidently  this  legislative  action  was  some- 
what ahead  of  the  ability  of  single  munici- 
palities to  embark  upon  such  an  enterprise. 
Springfield  todependently  Inaugurated  Its 
evening  school  of  trades  In  1898  and  thus  has 
the  dlsttactlon  of  betag  the  only  city  to 
avail  Itself  of  the  permissive  law.  However, 
the  conviction  that  a  puWicly  supported  sys- 
tem of  vocational  education  was  needed  did 
not  abate. 

The  M«g"*  Carta  of  vocational  education 
to  Massachusetts  Is  the  report,  to  1908,  of 
the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education  appotated  at  legislative  behest  by 
Oovemor  Douglass  to  the  preceding  year, 
1905. 

The  1906  report  linked  agriculture  with 
domestic  and  mechanic  arts  to  a  threefold 
recommendation  for  schools  of  strictly  voca- 
tional natin-e.  The  report  tuged  that  voca- 
tional schools  be  permitted  to  have  their 
birth  and  growth  In  strict  tadepcndence  of 
existing  systems,  and  entirely  outside  the 
tofluence  of  their  traditions.  It  advocated 
State-aid  as  a  necessary  encouragement  to- 
ward the  establlshownt  by  cities  and  towns 
of  vocational  schools  whose  Influence  and 
value  would  never,  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  be  lestilctedly  local. 

The  ntoe  persons  compristog  the  DoTiglass 
Commission  named  as  chairman  a  former 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Car- 
roll D.  Wright  (at  the  time  president  of 
Clark  College  at  Worcester,  Mass.) .  The  sec- 
retary chosen  wss  John  Golden,  president 
of  the  United  'I>estlle  Workers  of  America. 

Tike  farslghtsd  vlston  of  the  Commission 
fixed  the  basle  prtndples  which  have  con- 
trolled vocational  education  in  Massachu- 
setts. Its  reeomnMndations  were  given  sub- 
stance to  enabling  leglslatlan  In  1906.    Tills 


enabUng  legislation  creatad  a 
Commission  on  Industrial  Bducattao  to  Ini- 
tiate and  supertotend  the  establlshmant  and 
admtoistratlaii  of  State-aided  vocatloiua 
schools  and  classes  by  local  communities. 

Dr.  Paol  H.  Hanus.  professor  ctl  education 
at  Harvard  XTnivarslty.  beaded  ttie  commis- 
sion as  chairman.    Serving  with  him  were: 
A.    linooln    FUene,    world -renowned    mer- 
chant and  economist:  Charles  H.  Wtoslow, 
vice  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Feder- 
ation of  Labor:  Carlton  D.  Richardson,  mon- 
ber    of    the   Massaobusstu   Dspartment   of 
Agrteolturs   and   prominent   oOelal   ot   tbm 
Maaaachusetts   Orange;    Mr*.   Mary   MortOM 
Kehew.  president  of   the  Women's  Muea- 
tlooal  and  Industrial  Union;   and  MUton  F. 
Higgins.    president    of    the    Norton    Co.    at 
Worcester.     Somewhat  later.  Miss  BmOy  O. 
Balch.  professor  of  economies  and  sociology 
at  WeOesley  College,  was  added  to  the  group. 
On  July  1.  1900,  the  w<h*  of  the  Oosamls- 
slon  was  taken  over  by  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.    Mames  still 
and  known   throughout  the  Said  of 
tlonal   educaUon   were   sseortstsd   with   till* 
change  In  admlnisCratton.     Dr.  David  Bnad- 
den  became  commissioner  of  education  and 
Charles  A.  Prossar,  he  of  the  famous  Frosasr 
resolution,   was   appointed   deputy   commla 
sionar  of  vocational  adocatlon.    Cbartas  B. 
AUen.    affsctlanately   eallsd   "tbs    SUppar.'* 
and  Rufia  W.  StiiiMon.  father  of  the  Projaet 
Method   to   Agrlexiltural   laatnaetlon.   com- 
pleted tbs   Seam   wtilch   gave  not  only   to 
Maasadhoaetts  but  to  the  whole  country,  a 
sound  philosophy  and  solid  pattern  for  voca- 
tional   sdncstlon.    Their    ptaUosopby     and 
their  definite  pattern  of  vocational  ednea- 
tlon  have  formed  the  eore  of  the  vocatlanal 
education  system  to  the  Commonwealth  as 
It  has  been  carried  forward  by  the  only  two 
other  men  who  have  f  oUowad  as  dhnsetor  of 
vocational  education :  the  late  Bobsrt 
Small,  and  th«  present  dlreetor. 
Stratton. 

The  SUte-aMad  vocational  schools  of 
sachusetts  to  1962  thus  ars  oondoctad  to 
present  directly  funettoalnc  ooccqiatlanal 
training  to  selected  groups.  The  tralntof 
Is  based  on  occupational  methods,  aoeti 
occupational  standards  and  Is  admtotatarad 
by  instructors  wtth  practical  employmant 
experience  to  their  rssfwctivs  fields.  Xstal>- 
llahed  and  managed  through  local  Inltlatlva. 
these  schools  are  directly  su{>ervlsed  by  tho 
(State)  Department  of  VocaOonal  Bdoea- 
tkm.  One-half  of  their  net  malntenanoa 
costs  Is  reimbursed  from  State  funds. 

Tbs  basic  statutory  law  (Msins<  liiissOi 
General  Laws,  chapter  74)  Is  stmpis  to  its 
definition  of  vocational  education — training 
for  profitable  employment.  In  its  lmpltca»- 
tlons  and  by  Interpretations,  this  simpla 
definition  becomes  quite  Inclusive.  It  in- 
cludes (a)  training  for  entry  to  profitable 
employment  and  (b)  training  for  prookotloa 
or  advancement  to  profitable  empioymanti. 
It  todudes  training  for  trade  and  Industry, 
for  agriculture,  for  homemaking  and  for  dls- 
tributlvs  occupations. 

In  each  of  (Jbass  fields  several  ^pss  a( 
opportiuilty  are  offered.  There  are  full-tlma 
all-day  schools  of  secondary  level — both  for 
boys  and  for  girls:  part-time  schools  In 
which  pupils  give  a  part  of  their  working 
day  to  vocational  training  which  need  not 
be  specifically  related  to  current  employ- 
ment: part-time  cooperative  schools  tax 
which  one-half  the  pupil's  total  training 
time  Is  given  over  to  organ laed  and  school- 
supervised  work  experience:  and  evenii^ 
trade  extezuian  and  apprentice  rlsssrs  for 
workers  already  fully  employed. 

wx  aaunx  wssthubxiis  roa  tbob 
vocanoMAi.  sTAimAsas 

Vocational  education  to  Massachusetts  Is. 
as  It  should  be.  an  Integral  part  of  the  Whole 
educational  program — bat  It  is,  as  It  should 
be,  a  dlsttoctlve  unit.  Under  the  legal  pro- 
▼iBlons,  vocational  schools  were  established 
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and  have  been  maintained  for  the  one  pur- 
pose of  tratolng  for  profitable  employment, 
not  forgetting  "that  agriculture  and  home- 
making  are  vocations  from  which  all  other 
vocations  have  their  roots."  To  this  end 
Massachusetts  has:  Vocational  schools  and 
daasBS.  under  public  control  but  dlsttoctlve 
In  both  organization  and  management;  and 
vocational  schools  equipped  with  the  stand- 
ard machines  and  tools  (a  capital  tovestment 
of  over  960.000,000)  as  well  as  vocational 
schools  which  have  hsld  fast  to  the  produc- 
tive work  instruction  method.  (Last  year 
the  value  of  product  and  service  tovolved  to 
the  program  exceeded  13,900,000.) 

Work  is  the  open  door  both  to  vocational 
cwnpetency  and  to  good  citizenship  to  Mas- 
sachusetts vocational  education. 

No  attempt  is  mads  to  solve  the  problem 
by  simply  developtog  attitudes  and  lea v tog 
out  marketable  akllls.  Mo  stu-er  wsy  could 
be  devised  to  destroy  vocational  values 
achlevsd  than  to  submerge  basic  vocational 
alms  to  other  educational  alms  no  mattar 
how  deslrahls  thoss  other  alms  may  ba. 

WS    aALVTB 
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Ths  12  leading  vocational  courses  to  terms 
of  enrollment  bear  a  very  significant  rela- 
tionship to  the  13  leading  wage-earning  oc- 
cupations of  Massachusetts  in  terms  of  nimi- 
bers  employed.  Par  example,  the  manu- 
facturing of  electrical  and  electronics  equip- 
ment has  recently  taken  third  position  to 
terms  of  numbers  employed.  Vocational 
school  enrollments  to  electrical  and  electron- 
ics courses  have  at  the  same  time  taken  ths 
same  position  In  an  enrollment  classification. 

Other  significant  data  concerning  artlcula- 
lation  with  employment  opportxmltles  are 
found:  (a)  to  the  sUtlstlcs  of  placement  of 
graduates  (88  percent  of  the  1950-51  group- 
togs  are  now  employed  in  the  occupation 
trained  for),  and  (b)  to  the  enroUmenU  to 
adult  classes.  Approxlmstely  two-thirds  of 
all  persons  pursuing  vocational  education 
courses  to  Massachusetts  are  enrolled  to 
adult  classes  to  various  fields. 

Articulation  with  todxistry  and  occupa- 
tions Is  further  Illustrated  In  the  location  of 
soma  of  the  more  unusual  courses  found  In 
Massachusetts  vocational  schools. 

Thus  to  Lynn,  a  New  England  center  of 
shoemakers,  thsrs  is  the  only  shoe  school  to 
the  world  where  shoemaklng  is  Uught  by 
manufacturing  shoes. 

In  Plttsfleld.  a  center  of  General  Bectrlo 
activity,  a  program  of  technical  training  Is 
carried  on  to  association  with  General  Elec- 
tric 

The  dty  of  Attleboro,  famed  for  high- 
grade  Jewelry  manufacture,  potots  the  pro- 
gram of  its  vocational  school  toward  prepar- 
ing boys  to  enter  that  type  of  manufacturtog 
employment. 

Leominster,  with  Important  plastics  manu- 
facturing todustry.  offers  vocational  courses 
to  plastics  fabrication  and  mold  making. 

At  Waltham.  the  watch  city,  and  in  quart- 
ers right  to  the  home  plant  of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.,  the  vocational  school  operates  a 
full-fiedged  watch  repair  tralntog  program. 

Boston,  as  well  ss  the  rest  of  the  State, 
could  present  other  Illustrations  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  vocational  school 
programs  and  specialized  local  emplo3rment 
situations.  Those  who  attend  the  1952  AVA 
convention  to  Boston  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  explore  this  matter  further. 

WB    BALXTTS     MASSACHUSaiTS     rOS     OKXHUPBIC 
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Tbe  Massachusetts  program  Is  further 
recognized  as  State-wide  through  the  statu- 
tory provision  for  State  reimbxirsement  ot 
CO  peroent  net  matotenance  costs.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  T"'^^<"g  the  opportunity  avail- 
able to  all  cltlaens  on  ths  same  baais  and 
treating  all  alike,  rather  than  determina- 
tion by  ablUty  or  InabUlty  to  pay. 


Economy  of  organization  usually  dictates 
ths  centralization  of  vocational  schools  In 
the  larger  cities  and  towns.  Bach  of  these 
schools  normally  serves  a  territory  extend- 
tog  far  beyond  the  municipal  limits.  Dur- 
ing the  past  45  years  only  31  of  the  351  cities 
and  towns  In  Massachusetts  have  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  State-aided  vocational 
program.  These  31  communities  fall  Into 
that  category  largely  because  of  sparse  settle- 
ment and  geographic  Isolation. 

wx    SALUTB    MASSACHTTSETTS    FOB    KAIKTAXMIKO 
AUXnjAST     SCKVICES 

In  addition  to  the  regular  programs  offered 
in  877  distinctive  administrative  school  units, 
the  local  vocational  schools  and  the  Stata 
department  of  education  engage  to  the  fol- 
lowing auxiliary  services: 

The  Massachusetts  Vocational  Association. 
an  active  association  to  full  support  of  ths 
American  Vocational  Association's  activitiea 
from  the  State  level. 

Vocational  guidance  to  help  youth  select 
vocations  wisely,  ftod  the  right  tratolng  op- 
portunity, the  right  Job,  and  growth  through 
follow-up  service  on  the  Job. 

Approval,  supervision,  and  program  devel- 
opment of  on-the-job  training  programs  for 
veterans,  to  date  tovolving  40,000  establish- 
ments and  literally  thousands  of  enrollees. 

Llcenstog  and  approval  of  private  schools 
for  GI  and  other  trainees,  approximately  150 
big  and  little  schools  all  over  the  State. 

Institutional -on -farm  tratotog  for  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II.  nearly  a  thousand  of 
them  to  date. 

Supervisory  training  for  foremen  and  su- 
pervisors to  hundreds  of  establishments  and 
diversified  fields — banks  and  hospitals,  man- 
ufacturing and  sales  institutions,  schools 
and  Insurance  offices. 

Public  service  occupations  upgrading  by 
specialized  tralntog  for  fire  fighters  and  sim- 
ilar groups  of  public  employees. 

Supervisory  certification  of  minors  for  em- 
ployment In  351  commimltles — tovolving  ths 
issue  of  160,000  employment  permits  per  year. 

Teacber-tratolng  —  preparing  prospective 
vocational  teachers  for  appointment,  and 
planning  courses  for  their  professional  im- 
provement after  appototment,  tocludlng  pro- 
visions for  earntog  the  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  vocational  education. 

WB    SALtm    MASSACHUSETTS    FOX    OBOWTH    AND 
XXPAMSION 

Vocational  education  is,  relatively  speak- 
ing, a  new  phase  of  the  total  picture  of  edu- 
cation even  to  a  commonwealth  so  directly 
associated  with  its  begtontog.  Therefore, 
the  picture  stUl  Involves  facts  of  promotion 
and  expansion.  The  following  Is  a  sununary 
as  of  January  1,  1952.  of  a  few  of  the  current 
happenings  tovolving  substantial  capital  to- 
vestments  by  local  municipalities  whO  there- 
by show  their  faith  to  the  programs. 

Expansion  profectM  in  old  established  eenteri 

Attleboro:  A  950,000  replacement  of  the 
present  plant  (Includes  provision  for  a  new 
trade  plus  Improved  facilities  for  Jewelry 
trade  work). 

Brighton  Cooperative  (auto) :  A  doubltog 
of  previous  facilities  at  a  cost  of  $225,000  for 
new  building  and  new  equipment. 

Greenfield:  A  new,  superbly  equipped 
$60,000  automobUe  shop  as  replacement  for 
somewhat  makeshift  quarters  formerly  to 
use. 

Haverhill:  Construction  of  a  $50,003  shop 
for  auto  Instruction  adjacent  to  mato  btilld- 
Ing — completely  up-to-date  to  layout  and 
appurtenances. 

Northampton :  A  completely  new  plant  for 
established  trade  and  todustrlal  offerings  at 
the  Oldest  of  the  Massachusetts  vocational 
schools — investment,  $300,000. 

New  Bedford:  A  major  expansion  of  an 
already  large  and  outstanding  school — new 
oonstructlon  costing  $600,000. 


Qutocy:  A  half -million-dollar  project 
which.  In  the  form  of  new  construction,  will 
more  than  double  present  facilities  and  per- 
mit establishment  of  needed  new  courses. 

Worcester :  Improvement-expansion  pro- 
gram to  make  still  more  useful  a  school  which 
Is  notable  for  Its  service  to  students  and  the 
Industries  of  the  area — $900,000  appropria- 
Uon. 

New  projects  in  communities  establishing 
vocational  education  for  the  first  time 

Ablngton:  Part  of  a  $940,000  secondary 
school  building  program  includes  provision 
for  State-aid  vocational  jntigram  to  begin 
with  an  automobile  maintenance  course. 

Swansea:  A  new  building  to  house  a  voca- 
tional unit  of  automobUe  repair  and  a  com- 
plete unit  of  todustrlal  arts. 


WB    BALtm 
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This  program  is  fostered  and  supported  by 
local  communities  without  direct  stimula- 
tion from  State  and  Federal  funds.  Aided 
and  abetted,  however,  to  the  planning,  pro- 
motion, standards  and  xisage  by  the  Stata 
department  of  education  and  by  the  todus- 
trlal arts  section  of  the  State  teachers'  oollego 
at  Pitchburg,  todustrlal  arts  holds  an  Im- 
portant place  to  Massachusetts'  publicly  mxp~ 
ported  system  of  education. 

ExceUent  standards  of  mutual  respect  and 
cooperative  effort  nxark  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  vocational  and  the  to- 
dustrlal arts  forces.  This  respect  and  co- 
operation Is  splendidly  Illustrated  at  the 
State  level  in  the  vocational  summer  con- 
ference held  at  the  Fltchburg  college  and  to 
the  development  of  the  service  by  the  col- 
lege of  the  vocational  degree  courses. 

WS    SALim    MASSACH  USBITS    FOX     VOCATIOHAI. 
BOTTCATIOM  ANO  MATTOMAL  8BCUBITT 

Significantly,  vocational  education,  par- 
tlcxilarly  from  the  national  vlewpotot.  Is 
directly  connected  with  national  secxulty  aa 
national  security  relates  to  (1)  military  se- 
curity and  (2)  economy  of  peacetime  pro- 
duction security.  There  is  no  other  organi- 
sation with  staff  and  plant  equipment  ready 
to  trato  workers  either  for  war  production 
or  peace  production. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  n.  the 
national  secxirity  planners  asked  each  State 
to  Inventory  its  resoxirces  in  the  vocational 
education  field  to  terms  of  tralntog  stations. 
plant  equipment,  and  trained  teachers. 

Massachusetts  reported  resources  of  $50,- 
000,000  and  over  to  plants  and  equipment; 
training  stations  for  7,500  persons  (which, 
expanded  for  three  B-hour  shifts  would  mean 
22,500  persons) ;  and  2,000  experienced  trade 
persons  who  had  been  prepared  by  the  divi- 
sion to  the  techniques  of  teaching. 

This  picture  Is  slmUar  to  the  present 
emergency  with  somewhat  greater  resoxuces 
to  plant  and  equipment. 

In  this  respect,  Massachusetts  still,  as  to 
the  days  of  Paul  Revere,  stands  ready  when 
anything  new  or  ingenious  In  the  mechani- 
cal line  Is  wanted  for  the  public  service  to 
supply  modem  Paul  Reveres,  competent 
workers  and  good  citizens. 


The  Steel  SitnatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or   WCW   JZBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  11, 1952 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speakei'.  1 
am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
prefis  my  views  and  reactions  to  the 
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on  tbe  ateel  attaa- 

tJon,  wtaieb  be  deUrered  tn  penRm  to  tbe 
Oovress  yesterday.  June  10.  and  I  may 

add  tliat  his  appearance  before  the  Oan- 
gxess  t^rrw  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  the 
Idemben.  I  have  read  tbe  President's 
addrca»  carefully  and  I  am  disturbed  tav 
the  statement  made  in  the  fifth  para- 
graph oi  his  address  where  he  says: 

liiBiiwlini.  acxne  ca  Um  steel  canpanies 
ted  iactttntad  court  proccedingB  iat  Um  pur- 
poa*  otf  f»»ii*»«eii^g  tbe  Freeident's  power  to 
keep  tbe  steel  mills  in  operatloii.  TbU  caa» 
rrerteert  tbe  Supreme  Court  aixi  on  Monday, 
J«M  2.  a  majority  of  tbat  Court  decided  that 
tbe  PreeMaat  did  not  have  tba  power.  In  tbla 
Instance,  to  operate  tbe  mllle. 

This  Is  not  an  accurate  statement  be- 
cause the  challenge  was  whether  the 
President  bad  the  power  to  selae  private 
property  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operating  of  the  plants.  The  Court  de- 
cided tbat  tbe  President  bad  no  right  to 
seise  private  proper^  without  appropri- 
ate Irgisistlnn  en^^^*^^  by  the  Congress^ 
It  is  a  i^ty.  in  riew  of  the  seriousness  at 
this  whole  situation,  tbat  tbe  President 
was  not  more  scmpuloas  in  tbe  accuracy 
of  his  statement. 

While  I  listened  attentlrely  to  what 
tbe  President  said  and  whQe  later  I  read 
In  a  studious  frame  oi  mind  his  entire 
speech.  I  cannot  get  away  from  tbe  feel- 
ing tbat  pobtieal  expediency  prompted 
bis  sudden  appearance  before  tba 
Congress. 

Tbe  facts  in  tbe  present  situation  are 
that  tbe  negotiators  have  agreed  on  all 
tbe  principal  matters  in  disrate  except 
tbe  imposition  of  a  union  sbop  In  tbe 
steel  industry,  and  I  can  readily  under- 
stand the  reluctance  of  tbe  industry  to 
agree  to  compulsory  uxilon  membership 
before  a  man  can  get  a  Job.  To  me.  tbat 
vould  be  un-American  and  would 
abridge  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free 
labor.  Another  fact  is  tbat  there  is  a  law 
en  tbe  statute  boooks  known  as  the  T^t« 
Hartley  Act.  which  tbe  President  re- 
fuses to  put  into  operation,  and  sucb 
an  attitude  of  ncmlaw  enforcement 
comes  pretty  close  to  violating  his  oath 
of  office.  It  should  be  pointed  out  tbat 
tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act  provides  for  a  vote 
by  a  secret  ballot  on  tbe  part  of  em- 
ployees as  to  whether  they  wish  to  ac- 
cept, or  reject,  the  final  offer  of  tbe  op- 
erators. This,  of  course,  is  the  truly 
democratic  way  of  doing  business,  and  I 
regret  that  it  seems  repugnant  to  the 
union  leaders.  A  strike  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  serious  and.  of  course,  it  should 
be  settled  as  promptly  as  possible,  but 
Iventure  to  stote  tbat  it  would  be  settled 
imder  the  normal  process  of  oolleettve 
bargaining  if  the  meddlesome  and  biased 
attitude  of  Ooremment  officials  had  not 
Interfered  and  injected  partisan  poli- 
tics into  the  sttnatlon. 

I  append  to  these  remarks  a  statement 
on  the  situation  made  by  Ernest  T.  Weir, 
chairman  of  the  National  Steel  Corp..  on 
June  10.  which  clearly  sets  forth  the 
attitude  of  tbe  steel  operators: 

On  request  today,  I  gav*  tbe  following 
stateoaent  to  tbe  United  Press: 

"President  Truman,  in  bis  statement  to- 
day, gave  no  recognition  to  tbe  fact  tbat  only 
one  real  Issue  remain*  In  the  Steel  case. 

"That  Is  tbe  Issue  vblcb  would  require  steel 
oompaiUea  to  Impose  comimlsory  union  mem- 
bersblp  on  employee*  wbo  do  not  want  to 


)o*B  tbe  union.    Tbe  steel  industry  can  never 
be  a  party  to  such  an  action. 

nMFe  In  the  steel  industry  certainly  bellevs 
that  any  employee  bM  every  right  to  becooM 
a  union  member  by  bis  own  tree  choice.  But 
we  do  not  beUeve  tbat  stfeel  companies  or 
anyone  else.  Including  the  President  c<  th* 
United  States,  has  the  rl^t  to  Xorc*  on  blm 
tbe  altemaUve  d  joining  a  union  cs  losing 
bis  job. 

"The  wage  Ingsaas  and  other  benefits  In- 
cluded in  tbe  third  and  final  offer  of  tbe 
Bteel  companies  yesterday  amount  to  a  total 
cost  of  24.6  cents  per  bour.  This  Is  more 
than  80  percent  of  tbe  total  amount  recom- 
mended by  tbe  Wage  BtabniaaUon  Board. 
This  would  be  tbe  largest  wage  advance  la 
the  history  of  the  steel  Industry. 

"Obviously,  tbe  only  reason  that  the  union 
has  rejected  this  offer,  which  goes  so  far 
toward  meeting  Its  economic  demands.  Is 
because  tbe  steel  companies  refuse  to  become 
parties  to  tbe  imposition  c€  conapnlaory 
^p»*«"«"  membership. 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  it  Is  my  optnion 
ttiBt  the  real  rcssrsi  behind  Mr.  Ituman's  re- 
quest for  statutory  authority  to  selae  tbe 
steel  Industry  Is  to  obtain  the  power  for  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  tbe  union's  denuuMl  for 
this  imposition  of  eompulsary  union  mem- 
bership. 

"In  today's  statamant.  as  on  prevloua  occa- 
sions. President  Tr\iman  chose  to  Ignore  tbe 
fact  that  one  of  tbe  main  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  calls  for  a  secret  ballot  vote 
by  onployees  on  whether  tbey  wlah  to  accept 
tbe  companies'  final  offer. 

'^  believe  that  this  Is  the  democratlo 
process  which  shotild  be  employed  rather 
than  the  autocratic  course  of  Government 
atizure." 

Ekmar  T. 'Wkzs. 
Chairman,  .fational  Steel  Corp. 


QMstioa  ol  tkc  Week 


EZTilVSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON .  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 


IN  THS  HOUBB'OV  BZPRESEMTATlVkS 

Wednesday.  Map  28.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  is  your 
television  set  ready  for  July  7? 


Pcrrasee-SaAak  AsMednMat  (•  DPA 


EXTENSION  OF  RSMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

or  ooinracTicxrr 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  Jane  11. 19S2 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  controversial  amendments  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  today  is  the  Ferguson  amend- 
ment included  in  tbe  Senate  version  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  extension 
now  nearlng  a  final  vote  in  that  body. 
An  identical  proposal.  H.  R.  7157.  was 
introduced  by  me  on  March  20. 1952,  and 
I  urged  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  personal  testimony  on  May 
28  to  add  tbe  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  it  will  report  shortly  for  action  in 
tbe  House  to  extend  tbe  DPA. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  House  with 
the  reasons  for  this  corrective  proposal 


it  te  believed  tbat  tbe  mtort  which  I  sub- 
mitted as  cbaiiman  of  a  special  eon- 
mlttee  assigned  to  study  tbe  effects  at 
International  Materials  Conference  ac- 
tions on  the  electrical  industry,  particu- 
larly from  the  standpoint  of  unemploy- 
ment, should  be  made  available  at  this 
time.  AsfAT^i^*^*^  with  me  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  report  were  my  colleagues. 
Messrs.  Ataii,  of  Indiana:  Bsat.  of  In- 
diana; BoTLii.  of  New  York;  Coonr,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Drvsiumx.  <rf  Maryland; 
MotAifo.  of  Connecticut;  Scbxmck,  of 
Ohia 

Tbe  report  charges  that  if  the  United 
States  were  allotted  its  rightful  share 
of  tbe  free  world  copper  supply,  this 
country  would  receive  55.6  percent  of  the 
total.  Instead,  the  United  States  allo- 
cation by  IMC,  as  the  supercartel  Is 
known.  Is  only  49.1  percent — a  defldeney 
of  6.5  percent  resulting  In  a  staggering 
loss  to  American  industry  and  American 
worldngmen  of  the  use  of  some  214.000 
tons  of  copper  a  year. 

The  FergTxson-Sadlak  amendment  will 
make  ineffective  the  International  Ma- 
terials Conference  which  is  operating 
without  statutory  authority  and  wiU 
make  more  copper  available  to  all  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  American  worldngmen. 

Permission  having  been  obtained,  tbe 
committee  report  Is  attached: 

On  liarcb  10.  1S62.  soois  70  Republican 
liiembers  of  tbe  House  of  RepreeentaUves  met 
at  tbe  oaU  of  BepresentatlYS  Joasra  W.  Mas- 
Tor,  Ja^  of  Msssachueetts.  Bouse  minority 
leader,  to  discuss  tbe  Internatlooal  Mats- 
rials  Conference  and  tbe  unemployment  and 
hardship  tha  confsrence  has  brought  about. 
Tbe  ICambers  prsesnt  repreeented  areas  wbei* 
unemploymaot  baa  resulted  because  of  ma- 
terials shortages,  which  in  turn  were  largely 
traceable  to  tb3  actions  of  tbe  International 
Materials  Conference. 

At  the  dose  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Maszim 
sppoiated  four  committees  to  study  and  re- 
port on  various  aspects  of  the  problem  thaS 
had  been  created  by  the  Intamatlonal  Ma- 
terials Conference.  These  conunittees  were 
to  exaaoine  tbe  electrical  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, tbe  aotomoUve  Industry,  varloxia 
consumer  industries,  and  tbe  quesUon  of  tbe 
legalttf  of  the  International  Materials  Con- 

Pollowlng  a  month  of  study  of  the  IMO 
and  Ita  many  ramiflcatlona.  tbls  committee, 
which  was  assigned  to  examine  tbe  electrical 
industry,  has  reached  certain  ccncluslona. 
Before  stating  tbe  conclusions,  however,  it  is 
necessary,  for  tbe  sake  of  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  problem,  to  start  with  tha  back- 
ground of  tbe  IMC  Itaelf  azid  ouUlne  lU 
development  since  Its  start  more  than  a  year 
ago.  In  tbls  report.  •"Trials  la  placed  on 
IMC  actions  affecting  tbe  supply  of  copper. 
tbe  basic  material  which  has  been  the  major 
determining  factor  with  regard  to  tbe  pro- 
duction rate  and  employment  In  tbe  elec- 
trical Industry. 


koun  or  ncc 
Tha  story  at  the  IntemstloBid  Materials 
Conference  goes  back  to  December  I960. 
when  Clement  Attlas,  than  Socialist  Prima 
Minister  of  Oreat  Brttala.  came  to  Waab- 
Ington  to  visit  President  Truman  and  request 
a  larger  share  of  tbe  world's  key  commod- 
ities. Messrs.  Truman  and  Attlee  agreed  to 
form  an  intergovernmental  organization 
spedfleally  designed  to  handle  the  problem 
of  raw  materials.  The  French  Ooremment 
was  then  constilted,  and  on  January  13.  1961. 
tbe  United  SUtes  State  Department  Issued 
a  release  announcing  the  formation  of  what 
was  to  become  tbe  International  Materials 
Conferenee. 
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The  purpoee  of  tbe  new  organization,  ac- 
cording to  the  release,  was  to  "bring  about 
cooperation  among  the  free  countries  of  the 
world  to  Increase  the  production  and  avaU- 
abUlty  of  materials  in  short  supply  and  to 
assure  their  most  effective  use."  Thus,  tbe 
IMC's  birth  was  accompanied  by  a  flow  of 
Tague,  high-sounding  verbiage  tbat  gave 
little  bint  of  tbe  damage  the  organization 
would  eventually  cause  In  tbe  electrical  and 
many  other  Important  industries. 

However,  the  tlxird  paragn4)h  at  the  State 
Department  release  gave  a  strong  indication 
that  tbe  IMC  was  Intended  to  wield  world- 
wide power  in  dividing  up  tbe  reeources  of 
the  various  countries.  The  releaae  stated 
tbat  "commodity  problems  cannot  be  dealt 
with  on  a  regional  basis  but  must  take  ac- 
count of  the  needs  and  Interests  of  tbe  whole 
free  world." 

The  release  also  disclosed  tbat  it  was  tha 
Oovernment  of  tbe  United  States,  under  tbe 
prodding  of  Socialist  Prime  Minister  Attle*'. 
that  was  taking  tbe  most  prominent  role  in 
organizing  tbe  IMC.  Tbe  release  stated  tbat 
"tbe  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
•  *  *  agreed  to  send  invitations  imme- 
diately to  other  interested  friendly  govern- 
ments" for  tbe  establishment  of  committees 
to  deal  with  key  raw  materials. 

OXCAmZATtOM  or  IKC 

IMO  headquarters  were  established  In 
Waahiagton.  InltlaUy  in  a  State  Department 
buUding  at  1T78  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
and  now  in  the  new  CafriU  Building.  1826  I 
Street  NW. 

IMC  now  conalsta  of  a  headquarters  body 
called  tbe  Central  Group  and  seven  standing 
commltteea.  Tbe  Central  Group  consists  of 
rspreeentatlvee  of  tbe  three  original  mem- 
bers— tbe  United  SUtes.  tbe  United  Kingdom, 
and  Pranofr— plus  Canada.  Italy,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, and  BrazU.  Also  represented  on  tbe 
Central  Group  are  tbe  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  tbe  Organization  for  Suro- 
paan  Bconomlc  Cooperation. 

■ach  country  has  one  representative  plus 
sHsmates  on  tbe  Central  Group.  Tbe  pres- 
ent United  States  represenUtlve  Is  James  P. 
King,  who  also  has  tbe  title  of  Deputy  Ad- 
BiCnistrator  for  International  Activities  and 
Defense  Materials  in  tbe  Defense  Production 
Administration.  Mr.  King  was  appointed  to 
the  Central  Group  on  April  23.  1952.  sucoeed- 
ll^  Gabriel  Ticoulat.  who  returned  to  the 
Crown  ZeUerbacb  Corp.  Mr.  King  has  been  a 
Psderal  employee  since   103S. 

Participating  countries  have  one  repre- 
sentative plus  altematee  and  advisers  on  tbe 
various  commodity  committees.     Conmilttee 

I  are  held  In  Waablngton. 

ttm.  seven  committees  have  been  formed. 
Itosy  Sre:  Copper,  dnc.  and  lead:  sulfur; 
tungsten  and  molybdenum:  manganese. 
nickel,  and  cobalt;  cotton  and  cotton  lln- 
ters:    wool;   pulp   and   paper. 

According  to  a  recent  speech  by  Bdmund 
Oetzln  of  tbe  Monferrous  Branch,  Office  of 
Materials  Policy.  United  SUtes  SUte  Depart- 
ment, membersbliie  In  each  committee  are 
limited  to  those  countries  "which  bsve  a 
substantial  produeaion  or  consuming  inter- 
est In  the  commodities  concerned."  Twenty- 
eight  countries  are  now  repreeented  on  one 
or  more  committees.  Mr.  Oetzln  sUted  that 
"for  most  commodities,  member  countries 
together  account  for  between  80  and  90  per- 
cent of  production  and  consumption  in  tha 
free  world." 

Howvver.  It  Is  Important  to  noU  tbat  the 
aUocatlons  drawn  up  by  IMC  apply  to  non- 
member  covmtrles  Just  as  to  member  coun- 
tries. As  Mr.  Gctzln  blunUy  said  in  bis 
speech,  tbe  seven  committees  "are  virtually 
autonomous  bodies  free  to  consider  any  as- 
psct  of  the  problem  of  world  shortages  In 
lbs  commodities  concerned."  Tbls  Is  a  frank 
statement  tbat  the  IMC  committees  have.  In 
their  own  opinion  at  least,  unlimited  power 
over  tbe  raw  materials  of  tbe  entire  free 
world., 


WHAT   ncc   HAS    DOWZ 

IMO  committees  have  placed  seven  basle 
materials  imder  allocation— stilfur,  tung- 
sten, and  molybdenum  beginning  In  tbe 
third  quarter  of  1951,  and  copper,  zinc, 
nickel,  and  cobalt  beginning  in  tbe  fotnth 
quarter  of  1951.  New  aUocatlons  have  been 
ordered  for  succeeding  periods. 

Other  commodities  sttidled  by  tbe  com- 
mittees bsve  not  been  placed  xuider  alloca- 
tion so  far.  Supply  and  demand  in  manga- 
nese, according  to  Mr.  Oetzln,  were  Judged 
to  be  about  in  balance.  Cotton  and  cotton 
linUrs.  while  In  short  supply  last  year,  were 
expected  to  be  much  easier.  Tbe  wool  com- 
mittee cotild  not  agrree  on  bow  bad  the  wool 
abortage  was  and  what  should  be  done  about 
It.  The  pulp  and  paper  committee,  while  It 
has  made  relatively  small  allocations  of 
newsprint,  has  not  Imposed  an  over-all  allo- 
cation system. 

ijTKCTs  or  ncc  on  trx  xtacraxcAi.  imuuhizt 
A  principal  effect  of  IMC  has  been  to  di- 
vide up  the  resources — and  the  Jobe— of  the 
American  people  and  to  lower  their  living 
standards. 

Tbls  is  shown  clearly  in  tbe  caae  of  copper. 
An  IMC  news  release  of  December  20,  1951, 
announced  tbat  tbe  United  SUtes  allotment 
of  copper  In  the  first  quarter  of  1952  would 
be  368,000  metric  tons,  or  403.000  short  tons. 
It  turns  out  tbat  this  Is  also  the  approxlmaU 
amount  of  primary  copper  that  the  National 
Production  Authority  authorized  for  United 
SUtes  usage  in  tbe  first  quarter  of  1952.  So 
it  Is  apparent  that  United  SUtes  consump- 
tion of  copper — and  tbls  means  Jobs  in  fac- 
tories throughout  tbe  United  SUtes — is  be- 
ing controlled  by  this  supercartel  called  tbe 
International  Materials   Conference. 

Tbe  IMC  release  announclni;  tbe  copper 
allocations  spoke  of  an  "entitle  nent  for  con- 
sumption" for  each  country.  Tbls  is  a 
strange  new  term  tbat  has  been  dreamed  up 
by  tbe  people  who  like  tbe  idea  of  trying  to 
rule  tbe  world.  It  is  this  entitlement  for 
consumption  tbat  determines  whether  thou- 
sands of  workingmen  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland. 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  other  metal- 
fabricating  SUtes  wiU  have  Jobs  or  will  go 
on  the  dole. 

It  Is  the  entitlement  of  consiunptlon  that 
bars  electrical  manufacturers  and  other  en- 
terprising businessmen  from  scouring  tbe 
markeU  of  the  world  to  find  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  copper  that  would  mean  tbe 
difference  between  tbe  Job  and  the  dole. 

On  January  9,  1952.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  then 
Director  of  Defense  Mobilization,  speaking 
of  the  possibility  of  going  out  into  tbe  world 
market  to  obtain  whatever  copper  we  need, 
said:  "In  the  case  of  copper.  It  isn't  worth 
it  for  this  Nation  to  go  out  and  to  pay  higher 
prices  and  to  get  only  a  minor  addition  of 
tbe  material."  He  said  that  "efforts  are  un- 
der way  to  get  a  better  allocation  of  copper 
for  tbe  United  States  from  the  International 
MaterUls  Conference." 

Mr.  Wilson  Ignored  the  fact  that  the  bar- 
rier Is  not  one  of  price,  and  Manly  Flelsch- 
mann.  Defense  Production  Administrator, 
has  taken  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Wilson. 
The  crux  of  tbe  matter  is  that  the  people 
who  need  copper  are  absolutely  prohibited 
from  trying  to  buy  it  in  world  markeU  re- 
gardless of  price.  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Plelschmann.  tbrotigh  the  domestic  allot- 
ment system  set  up  by  their  agency,  have 
provided  the  mechanism  tbat  prevenU  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  from  using  any  more 
materials  than  tbe  IMC  says  tbey  are  en- 
titled to  use. 
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This  question  can  best  be  answered  by 
•ppljrlng  the  very  yardsticks  which  Mr. 
Plelscbmann  says  his  agency  uses.  When 
Mr.  Fleiscbmann,  representing  Mr.  Wilson, 
appeared  before  tbe  Senate  Banking  Com- 


mittee on  March  21.  1952,  to  discuss  IMC. 
he  sUted  the  f oUowlng  regarding  IMC  allo- 
cations: 

"The  share  of  world  supply  recommended 
for  the  United  States  has  In  every  case  cor- 
responded cloeely  with  the  share  the  United 
SUtes  secured  tor  Itself  in  the  days  of  free 
competition  for  supplies  In  tbe  years  of  1948. 

1949,  and  1950." 

Then  Mr.  Fleiscbmann  went  on  to  give  the 
following  explanation  of  bow  IMC  allocations 
were  computed: 

"Tbe  basis  of  allocation  In  most  of  these 
metals  is  this:  Tbe  defense  production,  the 
mobilization  contribution  of  each  country. 
Is  assessed  as  carefully  as  can  be  by  us.  and 
tbat  amoimt  of  copper  for  the  mobilization 
effort  of  each  country  is  first  set  aside.  Tbat 
is  a  preferred  use.  you  see.  in  each  one  of 
tbe  countries  that  is  contributing  anything 
to  our  mobilization  effort.  After  tbat.  an 
estimate  is  made  of  tbe  available  balance 
of  the  world  supply  In  accordance  with  tbe 
estimates  of  probable  supply,  and  tbat 
amotint.  which  is  tbe  amount  going  to  tbe 
civilian  economy.  Is  then  divided  on  a  hls- 
torlcai  basis.'* 

Then  Senator  BsTncia  made  tbe  following 
comment : 

"This  International  Conference  la  distrib- 
uting the  copper  and  other  strategic  minerals 
to  countries  who  are  taking  no  part  in  the 
defense  program." 

Mr.  Fleischmann  replied: 

"Tbey  are  sharing  only  on  a  percentage 
use,  based  on  their  civilian  use.  In  other 
words,  unless  tbey  are  contributing  to  the 
mobilization  program,  they  get  no  recogni- 
tion In  tbe  mobilization  effort." 

Both  of  Mr.  Flelschmann's  explanations 
cannot  be  correct.  If  there  is  a  preferred 
allocs  tlon  for  defense,  as  be  says,  the  United 
SUtes  would  logically  get  tbe  largest  share 
of  such  an  allocation.  Therefore,  our  toUl 
share  would  be  larger  than  in  tbe  years  1948- 

1950.  Yet  Mr.  Fleischmann  has  J\iBt  declared 
that  tbe  United  SUtes  share  vmder  IMO 
corresponded  cloeely  with  tbe  1948-1960 
share. 

THS  PUaURB  Olf  COPPBt 

When  Mr.  Ticoulat.  then  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Defense  Production  Adminis- 
tration, appeared  before  tbe  Seioate  Banking 
Committee  with  Mr.  Fleischmann  on  March 
21.  1952.  he  sUted  copper  was  allocated  by 
IMC  on  the  following  basis: 

"A  priority  for  direct  defense  requlremcnte. 
provision  for  minimum  strategic  stockpiles. 
and  the  distribution  of  tbe  remaining  supply 
for  civilian  requiremenU  on  tbe  baals  of 
consumption  in  1950." 

Mr.  Ticoulat  gave  the  following  flgtires  on 
United  SUtes  copper  consumption  prior  to 
IMC: 

[In  sbort  tons) 


Quartcriy  average: 

IMS 

IMO 

1951 


Total 

free 

world 

supply 


022,250 
749,  ISO 
727,800 


United 
8tat«s 
con- 
sump- 
tion 


39«,2S0 
864. 2S0 
936,330 


United  States 

oonsumptioQ 

In  percent 

of  total 

■upply 


47. « 
47.  S 
46.5 


Then  Mr.  Ticoulat  gave  the  following  fig- 
ures on  "tbe  results  of  tbe  IMC  recommen- 
dations as  they  affect  the  United  SUtes"; 

Total 

free 

world 

supply 

United 
States 
sbure 

United 
StaMs 
peretot 
of  total 

Fourth  quarter,  1951 — 
First  Quarter.  1952 

749.100 
8201800 

807.800 
408,400 

48.1 
49.1 

r 


(The  United  SUtes  share  for  the  secoind 
quarter  of  1952  is  also  49.1  percent  Ot  th* 
total  supply.) 
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Tbe  foflowbig  facts  are  available  xtpan 
wblcb  to  make  a  check  of  DfCs  copper  al- 
location to  the  United  States,  based  on  the 
formttla  deecrlbed  by  both  Ifr.  Flelechmann 
and  Mr.  Tleoolat: 

1.  In  the  aboTe-mentloned  speech  by  Mr. 
OetBln  of  the  State  Department  (made  be- 
fore the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  In  New  York  on 
Febniary  19.  1952).  he  said: 

"The  (IMC)  ctMnmltteea  have  generally 
given  a  priority  for  direct  military  requlre- 
menta,  and  metal  has  been  set  aside  to  meet 
audi  reqxilrements  before  distribution  Is 
made  for  civilian  reqtdrements  on  an  agreed 
basis.  The  problem  of  screening  military  re- 
quirements Is  one  that  has  also  been  dif- 
ficult to  cope  with.  No  standard  method  of 
calctilatlng  military  reqiilrements  has  been 
developed.  Reliance  must  therefore  be 
placed  on  other  criteria  such  as  the  relative 
prc^xvtlon  of  military  requirements  to  total 
requirements  and  upon  budgetary  figures 
for  military   expenditures." 

a.  On  March  13.  1952.  W.  Averell  Barri- 
man.  Direct<»  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agen- 
cy, teatlfled  before  the  House  Foreign  Alfalrs 
Committee,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  told  the  committees  the  mil- 
itary budgets  of  the  European  countries  In 
the  NcHth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in- 
cluding Germany,  for  the  coming  year  would 
be  •14.000.000.000.  He  further  stated  that 
the  corresponding  United  States  budget  fig- 
ure for  security  programs  would  be  •64,000.- 
000.000. 

3.  Mr.  Fleischmann  told  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  March  21.  1952,  that  ths 
military  received  40  percent  ot  all  the  copper 
used  In  the  United  States  today. 

Uslog  these  facta  and  the  methods  of  allo- 
cations described  by  Messrs.  Fleischmann 
and  Ttcoulat.  It  Is  possible  to  make  an  aft- 
proximate  calculation  of  what  the  United 
States  capper  allocation  should  be  and  to 
compare  that  figure  with  the  actual  allo- 
cation. 


UWITSU  STARS  SHOaT-CHAHOBD  ST  SIS.OOO  TONS 

or  coPFSB  Fsa  txas 

TTBder  IMC  allocations,  the  United  States 
gets  40.1  percent  of  the  total  free  world  sup- 
ply of  copper,  as  shown  in  the  table  above. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  total  for  mili- 
tary needs  Is  40  percent  of  49.1  percent,  or 
19.6  percent  of  the  total  free  world  supply. 

Since  budget  figures  give  a  fair  ratio  of 
military  requirements,  according  to  Mr.  Oet- 
sln,  the  NATO  countries'  defense  needs 
amount  to  fourteen  sixty-fourths  of  19.6,  or 
4.8  percent  of  the  total  free-world  supply. 
Therefore,  total  defense  needs  of  the  United 
States,  plus  NATO  countries,  are  19.6  plus 
4.3,  or  23.9  percent.  The  remainder  (100  per- 
cent minus  23.9  percent)  of  76.1  percent  is 
for  civilian  use. 

United  States  consumpticm  of  copper  in 
I960  (from  Mr.  Tlcoulat'a  statement)  was 
47.3  percent  of  total  free-world  supply. 
Therefore,  based  on  1960  consumption  (which 
Is  the  method  prescribed  by  Mr.  Tlcoulat), 
our  civilian  allocations  on  an  historical  basis 
should  be  47.8  percent  of  76.1.  or  36  percent. 

Consequently,  the  total  United  States  cop- 
per aUocatlon  should  be  36.0  percent,  plus 
19.8  per  cent,  or  56.6  percent.  However,  IMC 
has  given  us  an  allocation  of  only  49.1  per- 
cent. Ths  difference  (65.6  percent  minus 
49.1  percent)  or  6.6  percent  Is  therefore  being 
Allocated  outside  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  staggering  loss  to  American  in- 
dustry and  American  worklngmen  Inasmuch 
as  6.5  percent  of  820,800  tons  amounts  to 
S3JS00  tons  quarterly,  or  214,000  tons  per 
year.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  la 
being  short-changed  214.000  tons  of  copper 
per 


■HUT-DOWItB,    LAT-OVffl,    SMB    UimCFLOTlfKirr 

Because  the  IMC  has.  In  effect,  ordered  a 
severe  copper  shortage  In  the  United  States. 


the  Federal  Oownment  has  foxad  It  neces- 
sary to  Impose  tight  controls  on  copper  usage. 
This  Is  done  through  the  controlled -mate- 
rials plan— «  system  whereby  the  National 
Production  Authority  makes  detailed  allot- 
ments of  c<^per.  steel,  and  altmnlnum  to  fab- 
ricators. Fatarlcators  are  forbidden  to  use 
materials  from  any  souirce  for  which  they 
do  not  receive  a  CMP  allotment. 

Mr.  Fleischmann  admitted  on  March  24. 
1952.  that  copper  is  in  shorter  supply  than 
the  other  basic  materials  and  "is  consequent- 
ly the  greatest  single  limiting  factor  on  ths 
extent  of  civilian  production." 

To  show  specifically  Just  what  the  Hie- 
Imposed  copper  shortage  means  to  American 
Indtistry  and  worklngmen.  this  committee 
has  made  a  study  of  copper  allocations  to 
various  consumer-type  products.  These 
studies  show  that  the  companies  prodiadng 
a  wide  variety  of  cons\imer  products  are 
being  allotted  only  a  small  fraction  of  their 
normal  usage  of  copper  products. 

The  figures  that  follow  apply  to  the  follow- 
ing Items:  Small  household  electrical  ap- 
piUmees.  washers,  vacuum  cleaners,  floor 
polishers,  electric  fans,  freezers,  refrigerators, 
electric  stoves,  electric  rasors. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  the  above 
products  received  the  following  percentages 
of  thetr  normal  consumption: 

PereeiU 

Copper  brass  mill  prodxicts...... •• 

Copper  wire  mill  products .    40 

Coi^>er  foundry  products S9 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1952.  the 
percentages  were  even  lower: 

Pereent 

Copper  brass  mill  products .. SO 

Copper  wire  mill  products.^... 3S 

Coppsr  foundry  products _._.    80 

The  base  or  normal  period  In  ths  abova 
allocations  Is  usually  an  average  quarter  in 
the  first  half  of  1960. 

Radio  and  television  sets  have  been  cut 
even  more.  Their  allocations  of  copper  foun- 
dry products  fcC^he  first  and  second  quar- 
ters of  1952.  respectively,  were  20  percent  and 
12  V^  percent. 

Allocations  cS  copper  brass  mill  products 
to  portable  lamps  were  only  10  percent  in 
both  quarters  of  1952. 

Lighting  outfits  received  only  10  percent 
of  thetr  normal  usage  ot  copper  brass  milt 
products  and  no  allotment  of  copper  loundry 
prod\ict8. 

The  stringent  restrictions  on  copper  con- 
sumption, of  which  the  above  are  Just  a 
small  sample,  have  led  Inevitably  to  {xtxtuc- 
tton  curtailments,  layoffs,  and  unemploy- 
ment. This  has  been  especially  true  in  the 
electrical  manufacturing  industry  because 
theee  companies  have  a  basic  dependence  on 
copp«'  as  a  raw  material. 

A  recent  survey  of  major  labor  markets 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
provides  a  representative  sample  of  the  cities 
that  have  already  undergone  some  distress 
because  of  curtailments  in  electrical  manu- 
facturing.    The  cities  Include  the  following : 

Connecticut:  New  Britain. 

Illinois:  Herrln-Murphysboro-West  Frank- 
fort area. 

Indiana:  Svansvllle,  Fort  Wayne,  Indian- 
apolis, Vincennes. 

Massachusetts:  New  Bedford. 

Michigan :  Grand  Rapids. 

Missouri:    St.   Louie. 

Ohio:  Cincinnati,  Lima,  Loraln-Byrla. 

Pennsylvania:  Lancaster,  York. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasise  that 
this  Ust  Is  far  from  being  all-lnclustve.  It 
is  intended  to  be  merely  a  cross  section  that 
Shows  the  effects  of  the  IMC  actions  with 
regard  to  copper  and  the  electrical  indxistry 
are  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States.  In  some  areas  the 
problem  is  becoming  worse.  In  Connecticut, 
for  example,  a  considerable  segment  of  the 
brass  industry  has  recently  gone  on  short 
work-weeks  becattse  of  the  copper  shortage. 


WBAT  A  LABOS  TTmOM  SATS 


Another  view  of  the  effects  of  the  copper 
shortage  was  presented  to  the  Seaata  Fi- 
nance Committee  by  Barry  Block,  vice  presi- 
dent ot  the  CIO  International  Union  ot 
Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers,  on 
February  22.  1962.  Mr.  Block  testified  there 
were  over  47.000  unemployed  in  the  Indus- 
tries covered  by  his  luilon  as  of  the  end 
of  1951.  Of  these,  sbout  15.000  were  In 
radio,  television,  and  related  industries; 
8.000  in  appliances  and  lamps;  and  24.000 
In  household  electrical  equipment.  This 
was  squal.  Mr.  Block  said,  to  about  11  psr- 
cent  of  the  total  employment  that  exlstsd 
in  these  areas  a  year  earlier.  Most  of  this 
unemployment  had  lasted  at  least  6  months, 
Mr.  Block  said,  and  in  the  ease  oi  the  last- 
named  two  groups,  it  was  growing. 

Mr.  Block  stated  that  one  of  the  threa 
major  causes  at  unemployment  ^nnng  elae- 
trleal  workeis  is  the  following: 

"Tht  reducticm  In  allocation  in  erltieal 
material  to  consumers'  electrical  goods.  Thia 
in  turn  has  been  due  to  the  chortage  ot 
materials,  principally  copper." 

In  discussing  the  allocation  ot  materials, 
Mr.  Block  said: 

"The  copper  problem  is  the  key  and  vir- 
tually the  limiting  factcr  in  ths  shortags 
of  critical  materials.  It  U  largely  responsi- 
ble for  unemployment  In  our  Industry. 
*  *  *  The  electrical  industry  is  the  larg- 
est consumer  of  copper  in  the  oountry.  using 
about  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  supply. 
Copper  is  our  life  blood  for  production  and 
unemployment,  and  theee  drastic  reductions 
in  copper  supi^y  have  been  a  major  causs 
of  the  current  unemployment." 

To  show  how  even  small  changes  In  tha 
copper  supply  cause  large  changes  in  em- 
ployment. Mr.  nock  cited  the  f (blowing: 

"A  pound  of  copper  goes  a  long  way  in 
our  Industry.     For  example,  10  workers  cam' 
be  employed  with  one  ton  of  copper  a  year  ^ 
in  the  radio-television  industry;  6  workera . 
with  one  ton  on  domestic  electtical  s^fttl- 
ances." 

In  testifying  regarding  a  bin  for  suppla- 
mental  unemployment  Insurance.  Mr.  Block 
pointed  out  that  the  only  real  solution  of 
xmemployment  is  Jobs — not  the  dole.  Ha 
said: 

"We  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
we  do  not  consider  the  provisions  of  ttia 
present  bill  as  any  substitute  for  returning 
these  unemployed  workers  to  tveful  and 
gainful  employment." 

While  Mr.  Block  did  not  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  IMC,  and  did  make  several  sug- 
gestions which  are  not  covered  here,  this 
committee  wishes  to  point  out  that  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  unemployment 
which  Mr.  Block  described  rests  on  the  In- 
ternational Materials  Conference  and  its  se- 
vere restrictions  on  United  States  consiunp- 
tlon  of  copper. 
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While  the  supply  sittiatlon  In  aluminum, 
steel,  and  several  other  mAt^Tia^m  ^as  been 
easing  In  recent  months,  the  same  cannot  ba 
said  of  copper.  Mr.  Fleischmann  told  tha 
Senate  WanUng  Conunlttee: 

"I  can  make  no  optimistic  prediction  about 
copper.  I  have  told  this  committee  before 
that  the  aluminum  and  steel  situations  are 
Improving  very  rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  we  will  be  out  of  the  woods  on  both 
of  them.  In  my  opinion.  With  copper 
*  *  *  it  Just  is  not  true.  We  get  no  ad- 
ditional supply  of   copper  domestically." 

Mr.  neSschmann  then  was  asked:  "Oould 
you  make  a  1956  prediction?"     His  reply: 

"Mr.  LatBon  (Jess  Larson.  Administrator. 
Defense  Materials  Procurement  Agency), 
who  knows  more  about  the  sxipply  sltiiatioa 
than  I,  predicted  that  in  1956  we  would  be 
about  even  on  copper,  that  we  would  have 
anough  increased  supply.  There  is  not  much 
other  supply  that  can  Im  brou^t  in.  but 
he  predicted  we  would  be  about  in  Kfii^r^.^, 


Z  will  only  add  a  footnote  to  that  prediction. 
X  will  predict  we  will  not  be  in  balance 
before  that." 

Asked  about  sxpansion  of  copper  «"<"«"g 
In  this  oountry.  &Ir.  Fleischmann  replied: 

"We  have  tapped  most  of  the  sources 
*  *  *  The  brlJiglng  in  of  any  mineral  Is 
subject  to  a  very  steep  law  of  declining  re- 
turns. As  you  get  down  further,  it  costs 
more  and  more  to  get  less  and  less  of  any 
mineral.  Now,  that  is  true  in  copper.  Wa 
are  bringing  In  some  high-priced  copper 
which  wiU  not  be  in  untU  1954  or  1955.  It 
is  the  Judgment  of  thoee  who  know  better 
than  I.  including  Mr.  Larson  and  Mr.  Young 
(Howard  L  Yoimg,  Dafsnss  Materials  Pro- 
curement Agency)  that  we  have  about  ex- 
hausted the  poesibllltles  in  this  oountry  for 
getting  copper  at  any  economic  price." 

Thiu,  the  Admioistratlon  is  flatly  predict- 
ing the  copper  sliortage  will  remain  severe 
for  8  mora  years  and  that  nothing  can  bs 
done  about  it  in  the  maantlms. 

OUMCLTTSION 

As  long  ss  the  Government's  present  phl- 
kMophy  prevails,  its  only  answer  apparently 
wni  be  to  make  the  copper  shortage  still 
worse  by  placing  tirtlficial  restrictions  on  the 
amount  the  United  States  may  Import  and 
consume.  Under  the  conditions,  there  can 
be  no  permanent  solution  to  much  of  ths 
widespread  unemployment  in  the  electrical 
industry.  Manufacturing  companies  will 
have  no  choice  tiut  to  continue  to  operate 
at  only  a  fraction  of  thetr  potential,  and 
consumers  who  want  and  need  their  products 
will  have  to  do  vdthottt  them.  While  some 
companies  have  recently  reported  softening 
markets  for  their  products,  other  employers 
declare  the  only  limiting  factor  on  their  out- 
put is  the  copper  supply. 

A  particularly  ironic  fact  is  that  as  long 
as  the  IMC  is  allowed  to  continue  in  bxisi- 
ness,  the  United  States  will  receive  only 
about  half  of  wliatever  additional  copper  la 
produced  by  otir  own  high -cost  mines,  such 
as  those  in  northern  Michigan,  which  are 
now  being  open*>d  with  financial  aid  from 
the  United  Staten  Government.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  will  foot  the  bill  for  the  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  theee  mines,  but  the  same 
American  taxpayers  and  worklngmen  will 
receive,  under  the  present  IMC  allocations, 
only  about  half  of  their  output. 

So  far.  tbe  administration  has  not  said  a 
word  or  taken  a  single  action  m  the  direc- 
tion of  getting  rid  of  IMC.  despite  its  dire 
effects.  In  fact,  the  administration's  plans, 
by  its  own  wordti,  are  to  transform  IMC  into 
an  even  larger  and  more  powerful  super- 
cartel.  Mr.  Getzln's  speech,  made  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1952,  charts  clearly  ths  course  the 
administration  would  like  to  follow.  Dis- 
cussing IMC's  futive,  he  said: 

"If  the  allocation  work  of  the  committees 
is  Judged  succefsful  by  participating  coim- 
trles.  there  is  no  reason  why  more  ambitious 
programs  relating  to  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  pricesi  shoiild  not  be  considered." 

This  is  plain  warning  to  the  unemployed 
electrical  workei-s  and  to  every  other  Ameri- 
can who  has  teen  damaged  by  IMC  that 
this  is  only  tbe  beginning  as  far  as  the  IMO 
Is  concerned.  The  only  possible  result,  if 
IMC's  grandioeo  plans  for  the  futiire  ma- 
terialise, will  t«  more  production  curtail- 
ments, more  lay-offs,  a  declining  standard  of 
living,  and  weakened  security  for  the  United 
States. 

A  copy  of  this  committee  report  Is  being 
transmitted  to  the  committee  which  has 
been  assigned  to  study  the  question  of  tbe 
legality  of  the  International  Materials  Con- 
ference. When  the  latter  committee  re- 
ceives copies  of  the  reports  of  the  two  addi- 
tional committees  which  are  studying  other 
aspects  of  the  IMC.  it  is  expected  that  the 
legality  committee  will  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  whatever  corrective  action 
is  deemed  moet  suitable. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  mssAC'Husai'i's 

IN  TRK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10. 19S2 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  include  herein  several  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  following  Boston, 
Mass..  newspapers  on  Monday.  May  26. 
1852,  concerning  the  stand  on  the  rent 
control  problem  of  Archbishop  Richard 
J.  Gushing.  D.  D..  of  Boston:  Boston 
Daily  Record,  Boston  Post,  the  Herald, 
Daily  Globe,  and  the  American.  Also 
attached  is  an  article  from  the  Catholic 
Messenger,  of  Davenport.  Iowa,  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  articles  follow: 

(nxMn  the  Boston  Dally  Record] 

Bkmt  Rube  Is  Exposid — Peslatx  Cms  Hub 

HiKx  Pxan. 

Warning  that  if  the  measure  passed,  a 
majority  of  Boston  tenant  families  would 
find  their  rents  soaring  50  to  100  percent. 
Archbishop  Cushing  charged  yesterday  that 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Rent  Con- 
trol Act.  pending  in  Congress,  "is  actually  a 
clever  attempt  to  fool  the  people  and  Con- 


Similarly  hit  would  be  rent  payers  In  every 
industrial  city  of  the  Nation,  the  prelate 
told  members  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety in  the  Hotel  Statler  at  the  annual 
communion  breakfast  of  the  society's  arch- 
diocesan  central  councU. 

"Those  rent  Increases,"  he  said,  "would 
completely  wreck  the  Nation's  stabilization 
program  and  start  a  new  and  more  vicious 
inflationary  cycle  that  might  do  to  us  in- 
ternally what  the  Communists  are  trying  so 
desperately  from  without." 

WABNs  or  DacomnoL 

After  praising  the  manifold  works  of 
mercy  being  done  by  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society's  25,000  American  members  and  ths 
300.000  throughout  the  world,  Archbishop 
Cushing  advised  that  they  must  be  ever 
sensitive  to  tbe  tmjust  legislation  which 
leaves  the  poor  poorer. 

"For  example."  he  continued,  "the  Senate 
will  probably  begin  debate  next  week  on 
a  bUl  which  WiU  decide  the  future  of  price, 
wage,  and  rent  controls.  There  wlU  be  an 
amendment  offered  to  decontrol  aU  com- 
munities unless  they  are  critical." 

rooxjMa  TBx  pboplb 

"Now  that  sounds  like  a  very  senslbla 
amendment  and  looks  like  an  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  controls  where  they  are  being  kept 
on  merely  to  keep  more  people  working  for 
the  Federal  Government,  and  many  Senators 
might  vote  for  the  amendment  on  that  score. 

"But  this  is  actually  a  clever  attempt  to 
fool  the  people  and  the  Congress — and  here 
Is  why: 

"Most  people  would  assimM  any  city  that 
had  rent  control,  because  that  city  was  en- 
gaged in  defense  work  and  had  a  housing 
shortage,  was  critlcaL  But  the  word  'critical' 
in  the  present  rent  control  legislation  has 
a  very  limited  meaning. 

"A  city,  to  qualify  for  the  critical  designa- 
tion, must  meet  four  standards.  There  has 
to  be  defense  work  going  on,  there  must  be 
a  sulMtantiai  immlgratlcm  of  defense  workers 
Into  that  city,  there  must  be  a  housing  short- 
age and,  finally,  rents  must  have  risen  exces- 
sively or  are  threatening  to  rise  excessively." 


"Let  us  take  Boston  or  Philadelphia  or 
Chicago.  They  are  all  doing  defense  work 
and  they  all  have  a  serious  housing  sh<n^ 
age,  pcutlculikrly  in  the  lower  and  middle 
Income  brackets,  but  they  could  not  show 
a  substantial  immigration  of  defense  wcvkers. 

"So.  if  the  amendment  were  to  become  law, 
these  cities  on  July  1  would  suddenly  find 
themselves  without  the  protection  of  rent 
control.  If  that  should  happen,  rents  for 
the  great  majority  of  tenants  in  every  major 
industrial  city  of  the  United  States  would 
rise  anywhere  from  60  to  100  percent. 

"Why?  Because  there  la  no  new  housing 
being  constructed  In  these  cities  renting  for 
less  than  $80  p>er  mcmth  In  most  and  $100 
per  month  in  some. 

"There  is  no  substitute  for  shelter.  Ten- 
ants cannot  choose  cheaper  hovislng  as  they 
can  sometimes  choose  cheaper  foods  when 
meat  gets  high,  or  make  the  old  suit  do  when 
the  price  of  the  new  one  gets  out  of  reach. 

"Tenants    mtist    pay    whatever    they    ara. 
asked,  even  though  it  means  cutting  down 
on  essential  food  or  clothing,  or  the  dentist* 
or  gas  for  the  car." 

[From  the  Boston  Record] 

DANCKE  IK  RXMT   BnX  STSXSSXD — ^AXCHBISBOP 

Wabns  Pknoxko  Act  To  Cacbx  Riss 

In  a  blvmtly  worded  warning  to  the  people 
of  Boston,  Archbishop  Richard  J.  Cushing 
said  yesterday  that  the  Rent  Controls  Act 
pending  in  Congress  is  actually  a  clever  at- 
tempt to  fool  the  people  and  Congress.  He 
added  that  If  it  is  passed  rents  in  Boston 
and  other  major  cities  may  rise  anywhere 
from  50  to  100  percent. 

voms  wABimro 

The  archbishop  voiced  his  significant 
warning  in  a  speech  before  members  of  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  their  communion 
breakfast  at  the  Hotel  Statler  yesterday. 

The  archbishop  said  that  moet  people 
would  assume  that  any  city  engaged  in  de- 
fense work  and  a  housing  shortage  would  ba 
classed  as  critical. 

"But  the  word  'critical'  as  used  in  the  pres- 
ent rent  control  legislation  has  a  very  linr- 
ited  meaning."  he  said.  "A  city  to  qualify 
for  the  critical  designation  must  meet  four 
standards.  There  has  to  be  defense  work 
going  on.  there  must  be  a  sulwtantlal  im- 
migration of  defense  workers  Into  that  city, 
there  must  be  a  housing  shortage  and, 
finally,  rents  must  have  risen  excessively 
or  are  threatening  to  rise  excessively. 

"Now  let  us  take  Boston,  or  Philadelphia, 
or  Chicago.  They  are  all  doing  defense  work 
and  they  all  have  a  serious  housing  shortage 
particularly  in  the  lower-  and  middle-in- 
come brackets,  but  they  could  not  show  a 
substantial  immigration  of  defense  workers. 
So,  if  these  amendments  were  to  become  law, 
these  cities,  come  July  1,  would  suddenly  find 
themselves  without  the  protection  of  rent 
controL 

nana  woxtu)  xisx 

"If  that  should  happen,  rents  for  the  great 
majority  of  tenants  in  every  major  industrial 
city  In  the  United  States  wovild  rise  any- 
where from  60  to  100  percent. 

"Why?  Beceuse  there  is  no  new  housing 
being  constructed  in  these  cities  renting  for 
less  than  $80  per  month.  In  moet  of  them, 
and  $100  a  month  In  some.  There  Is  no 
substitute  for  shelter.  Tenants  cannot 
choose  cheaper  housing  as  they  can  some- 
times choose  cheaper  foods  when  meats  get 
high,  or  make  the  old  suit  do  when  the  price 
ot  the  new  one  gets  out  of  reach. 

"Tenants  must  pay  whatever  they  ara 
asked  even  though  it  means  cutting  down  on 
essential  food  or  clothing  or  the  dentist  or 
the  car. 

"This  amendment,  if  it  should  become  a 
part  of  the  law,  would  effect  a  third  of  tha 
population  of  this  country  and  these  rent 
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increases  would  completely  wreck  the  Na- 
tion's BtablltBatton  program  and  start  a  new 
and  more  rlclous  inflatkmary  cycle  that 
mlglit  do  to  OS  tntemally  wbat  tbe  Oom- 
munlsta  are  trying  so  desperately  to  do  from 
wttbout. 

"Oommxmlsm,  the  greatest  menace  of  otir 
times,  uses  poverty,  abandonment,  dis- 
couragement, confusion  and  unjiist  social 
condltkms  as  its  greatest  weapon  of  propa- 
ganda. One  of  its  oft  repeated  mottoes  to 
'Ctartotlantty  has  failed.' " 

[Vtom  the  Boston  Herald] 
FHB.An  Blasts  Pi.air  Tb  Lift  Bkkt  f'^Tia 
Ajkthbisbop  Cztcb  IirrLATioif  Dances 

Lifting  of  rent  controls  in  cities  such  as 
Boston  would  "completely  wreck  the  Nation's 
stabilisation  program  and  start  a  new  and 
more  vicious  inflationary  cycle  that  might 
do  to  us  tntemally  what  the  Conmiunists 
are  trying  so  desperately  from  wlthout," 
Archbiahop  Cushing  declared  yesterday. 

uirricuLT  cowuiTioifs 

Placing  himself  on  record  as  opposed  to  an 
amendment  to  the  controls  bill  which  will 
be  debated  by  Congress  soon,  the  Boston 
prelate  said  the  amendment  to  decontrol  all 
communities  unless  they  are  labeled  critical 
areas  "sounds  like  a  very  sensible  amend- 
ment and  looks  like  an  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  controls  where  they  are  being  kept  on 
merely  to  keep  more  people  working  for  the 
FKleral  Oovemment." 

However,  he  told  nearly  1,000  attending  the 
annual  communion  Iveakfast  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  society's  archdlocesan  cen- 
tral coxxncil  at  the  Hotel  Btatler,  the  amend- 
ment is  "a  clever  attempt  to  fool  the  people 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  archbishop  poinfed  out  that  a  city 
qualifying  for  the  critical  designation  under 
proposed  legislation  miist  meet  four  stand- 
ards. There  must  be  defense  work  going  <m 
In  the  area;  there  must  be  a  substantial 
immigration  of  defense  workers  into  the  city; 
there  must  be  a  housing  shortage  and  rents 
must  have  risen  excessively  or  threaten  to 
do  ao. 

Cities  such  as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago  cannot  show  a  substantial  immigra- 
tion of  defense  workers,  and  should  the  pro- 
posed legislation  become  law,  they  woxild 
"suddenly  find  themselves  without  the  pro- 
tection of  rent  control,"  he  said. 

"If  that  should  happen,  rents  for  the  great 
majority  of  tenants  in  every  major  industrial 
city  In  the  United  States  would  rise  any- 
where from  50  to  100  percent."  the  archbishop 
said.  "If  the  amendment  becomes  part  ot 
the  law.  it  will  affect  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country." 


Archbishop  Clashing  praised  members  of 
the  society  for  their  "manifold  works  of 
mercy  which  serve  to  protect,  promote,  and 
preserve  the  spiritual  life  of  both  benefactor 
and  beneficiary. 

"St.  Vincent  de  Paul  men  respect  their 
own  llmltstions,"  he  said.  "They  have  a 
hearty  respject  and  a  rich  enthusiasm  for  the 
full-time  professional  social  workers  as  god- 
fearing associates  In  the  work  of  charity. 
But  they  also  appreciate  more  than  all  oth- 
ers the  effectiveness  of  their  work  in  oppos- 
ing the  misleading  claims  and  false  hopes  of 
subversive  forces  and  they  are  sensitive  to 
tbe  uajust  legislation  which  leaves  the  poor 
poorer." 

The  breakfast  fallowed  a  9  a.  m.  mass  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  celebrated  by 
the  Reverend  Thomas  H.  Kennedy,  newly- 
appointed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church. 
Needham,  and  former  director  of  CathoUo 
charttJaa. 

ftUx  Our,  (tf  F«abod7,  presided  at  th« 
iMreakfaat  and  Jolm  W.  Boberts.  chairman 
of  the  breakfast  conunittee,  was  toastmaster. 


\VtxMU  the  Bostoa  Dally  Global 

BSNT    BaIRSS    ntAUB    BT    ACCBBISHOP    CUSH- 

UTO — Waam  or  Boors  If  Daooinmoc.  Bxu. 
AuxmnBon  Wnra 

Rents  tor  the  majority  of  Boston  tenants 
will  skyrocket  50  to  100  percent  tf  a  Mil  now 
pending  In  Congress  calling  for  decontrol  is 
approved.  Archbishop  Richard  J.  Cushing 
warned  yesterday. 

In  a  dentmdatlon  at  the  proposed  meas- 
ure, he  predicted  Its  passage  "might  do  to 
us  internally  what  the  Communists  are  try- 
ing so  desperately  to  accomplish  trom  with- 
out." 

Archbishop  Cushing  was  addressing  more 
than  1.000  members  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  of  the  Boston  Archdiocese  at 
the  Hotel  Statler. 

Among  other  things,  he  forecast,  the  ap- 
pnroved  bill  would  "affect  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation, completely  wreck  the  Nation's  stabili- 
zation program,  and  start  a  new  and  more 
vicious  inflationary  cycle." 

The  measure,  on  which  the  Senate  Is 
schediiled  to  begin  debate  next  week,  would 
decide  the  future  of  price,  wage  and  rent 
controls,  he  said. 

Boston  and  every  major  industrial  dty 
would  find  Itself  wttbout  the  protection  of 
rent  control  July  1.  If  the  bill  becomas  law, 
he  continued. 

"Tenants  must  pay  whatever  they  are  asked 
even  though  it  means  cutting  down  on  es- 
sential food  or  clothing,  on  the  dentist,  doc- 
tor, or  gas  for  the  car." 

An  amendment  to  tbe  Mil,  be  cautioned. 
Is  cleverly  veiled  because  it  reads  to  "decon- 
trol all  communities  unless  they  are  crit- 
ical." 

"Now  that  sounds  like  a  very  sensfbto 
amendment  and  looks  like  an  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  controls  where  they  are  being  kept  on 
merely  to  keep  more  people  working  for  the 
federal  Oovemment,  and  many  Senators 
might  vote  for  it  on  that  score. 

"But  this  is  actually  a  clever  attempt  to 
fool  the  people  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Most  people  wotiM  assume  that  any  dty 
that  had  rent  control  because  H  was  en- 
gaged In  defense  work  and  had  a  housing 
shortage,   was  critical,"  he  declared. 

"But  the  word  'critical'  as  used  in  the 
present  rent-control  leglalation,  has  a  very 
limited  meaning  A  olty  to  qualify  for  the 
critical  designation  must  meet  four  stand- 
ards. There  has  to  be  defense  work  going 
on.  there  must  be  a  substantial  migration 
of  defense  workers  into  that  city,  there  must 
be  a  hoiising  shortage  aiul,  finally,  rents 
must  have  risen  excessively  or  are  threaten- 
ing to  rise  excessively. 

"However,  take  Boston.  Philadelphia,  ot 
Chicago,  for  example.  They  are  an  doing 
defense  work  and  they  all  have  a  serious 
housing  shortage  particularly  in  the  lower 
and  middle  Income  brackets  but  they  could 
not  show  a  substantial  migration  of  defense 
workers." 

Therefore,  Archbishop  Cushing  said,  thess 
dtles  would  not  be  critical  and  would  b« 
without  rent-control  protection. 

Prior  to  the  communion  breakfast  mem- 
bers of  the  sodety.  led  by  Felix  Carr  of 
body,  srchdioeesan  president,  attended 
at  Holy  Cross  CathedraL 


{Prom  the  Boston  American] 
AacHBisBop  Warhs  STsn  or  Rxnt  Law  Tsat 

The  Blassachusetts  congressional  delega- 
tkm  had  a  blunt  warning  today  from  Arch- 
bishop Cushing  against  a  propossd  change  in 
the  rent  control  law  which  be  claimed  might 
wreck  the  American  ecosxnny  and  give  vlo- 
tory  to  communism. 

An  amendment  which  will  oome  befors 
the  Senate  within  the  next  10  days  would, 
the  prelats  maintained,  boost  rents  from  60 
to  100  percent  for  most  Boston  tenant  fami- 
lies and  set  off  a  new  cycle  of  inflation. 


Maintaining  that  the  efaange  which  ths 
Senate  will  be  asked  to  approve  to  actually 
a  clever  attempt  to  fool  the  people  and  Con- 
gress, the  archbishop  struck  sharply  at  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "crltleal"  as  used  In  tb* 
bill.  Speaking  at  the  annual  eommunlon 
breakfast  of  the  Arehdloessan  Central  Cotm- 
dl  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  he  d*- 
dared: 

"MoBt  people  would  assume  that  any  dty 
that  had  rent  control,  because  that  dty  was 
engaged  In  defense  work  and  bad  a  housing 
shortage,  was  critical.  But  the  word  'criti- 
cal' in  the  present  rent-control  legislation 
bas  a  very  limited  meaning. 

"A  dty.  to  qualify  for  the  critical  designa- 
tion, must  meet  four  standards.  There  has 
to  be  defense  work  going  on,  there  most  be  a 
substantial  immigration  of  defense  woikeis 
into  that  dty.  there  must  be  a  bousing 
shortage,  and  finally,  renta  mttst  have  risen 
excessively  or  are  threatening  to  rise  ex- 
cessively. 

"Let  us  take  Boston  or  Philadelphia  or 
Chicago.  They  are  aU  doing  '\rtmn  work 
and  they  all  have  a  serloos  Krui»i»^  short- 
age, particularly  la  tb*  lower  and  mlddl* 
Income  brackets,  but  they  could  not  show 
a  substantial  Immigration  ot  defense  work- 
ers." 

Thus,  the  archblaiiop  ft^tfi^Tvtd.  th«y 
would  find  themselves  without  rent  oootral 
after  July  1.  if  the  amendBaot  became  law. 
If  rent  controls  were  lifted  In  dtles  such  •• 
Boston,  he  continued.  It  would  "completely 
wreck  the  Nation's  stabiilsaUon  program 
and  start  a  new  and  more  vicious  inflationary 
cycle  that  might  do  to  tM  internally  wliat 
the  Communists  ars  tryti^  so  desperately 
from  without." 

He  urged  members  ot  tb*  sod*ty  to  b* 
•▼•r  "sensttlv*  to  tb*  unjust  legislation 
which  leaves  tbe  poor  poorer." 

(Prom  the  OathoUc  Messeugei.  Davenport, 
Iowa,  of  May  ».  1993] 

AscHBisBop  CusHiNO  Wabsis  OP  Shabp  Rcjrt 
Rias  IP  Senats  AscxHsa  n— m  Law— 
Bats  TUamts  Will  Be  at  Maacr  op  Owm- 
JOS  IX  ImusraiAi.  Cans 

BosKw. — ^Arehblsbop  Bletaard  J.  Oushlag 
today  warned  more  than  14)00  BMmbers  of 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paiil  Sodety  ot  tbe  neces- 
sity of  being  constantly  alert  to  what  to  tak- 
ing place  in  Congress  hi  rsUtioa  to  tbsir 
work  of  serving  the  needy. 

Addressing  their  annual  ooainranlon 
tsreakfast  at  the  Statler  Hot«l  here  following 
a  solemn  pontifical  mass  at  the  Csthadral. 
the  prelate,  head  of  lay  organisations  of  tb* 
National  Oathohe  Welfare  conferene*. 
praised  the  men  for  their  outstanding  worlt 
in  helping  the  poor. 

Asserting  that  situations  that  would  affect 
the  welfare  of  working  people  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  should  be  of  prims  In- 
terest to  CathoUc  men  and  women,  tbe  arch- 
bishop declared: 

SOTTIfSS   BXWSiBLg,   SUT^ 

"It  to  necassary  that  good  dtlaens  be  con- 
stantly alert  to  what  is  going  on  in  CongreM. 
For  example,  the  Senate  will  probably  begin 
debate  next  week  on  a  bill  which  will  d*cld* 
the  future  of  price,  wage,  and  rent  controls. 
There  will  be  an  amendment  oflsi*d  to 
decontrol  aQ  '^"""Mn'tlea  uniff  xhn  at* 
criUcal.  ' 

"Now  that  soiuids  like  a  very  sensible 
amtndment  and  looks  like  an  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  controls  where  they  are  being  kept  on 
merely  to  keep  more  people  working  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  and  many  Senators 
might  vote  for  the  amendment  on  that 
score.  But.  thta  is  actually  a  clever  attempt 
to  fool  the  people  and  the  Congress  of  Um 
United  States— and  here  to  why: 

"Most  people  would  assume  that  any  dty 
that  had  rent  control  becauss  that  dty  was 
engaged  in  defense  work  and  had  a  hotislog 
shortage,  was  crlUcal. "  he  continued.     'Bat 
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tb*  word  'critical'  as  used  in  tbe  present  rant 
control  legislation  has  a  very  limited  mean- 
ing. A  city  to  qua:  if y  for  the  critical  '«--^grf- 
tlon  must  meet  four  standards.  There  has  to 
be  defense  work  {;oing  on,  there  must  be  a 
substantial  immi(Tation  of  defense  workers 
into  that  city,  there  must  be  a  housing  short- 
age, and.  finally,  rents  miut  have  risen  ex- 
cessively or  are  threatening  to  rise  exces- 
slvsly. 

"Now.  let's  take  Boston  or  PhiladelphU  or 
Chloago.  Tb*y  a.-e  all  doing  defense  work 
and  tb*)r  all  bav*  a  serious  housing  shortage, 
particularly  in  th<>  lower  and  middle  Income 
bracksta  but  they  could  not  show  a  substan- 
tial immigration  ot  defense  workers.  So.  if 
thto  amendment  were  to  become  law  thess 
dtiss,  oome  July  1,  would  suddenly  find 
themselves  without  the  protection  of  rent 
control. 

"If  that  should  happen."  the  archbishop 
warned,  "rents  foi-  the  great  majority  of  ten- 
ants in  every  mujor  industrial  city  in  the 
United  States  would  rise  anywhere  from  50  to 
100  percent.  Why?  Because  there  U  no  new 
bousing  l>elng  constructed  in  these  cities 
renting  for  less  tlum  $80  per  month  in  most 
of  them,  and  aiOO  per  month  in  some. 

"There  Is  no  substitute  for  shelter.  Ten- 
anta  cannot  choose  cheaper  housing  as  they 
can  sometlmss  chooss  cheaper  foods  when 
meat  gets  too  hig:h.  or  make  the  old  suit  do 
when  the  price  cif  the  new  one  geta  out  of 
r*ach.  Tenants  must  pay  whatever  they  are 
aalLSd  even  though  it  means  cutting  down  on 
ssssntlsl  food  or  dothing  or  the  dentut  or 
gas  for  the  car. 

"This  amendment."  he  cautioned,  "if  it 
should  become  part  of  the  law.  would  affect  a 
third  of  the  population  of  this  country  and 
those  rent  increases  would  completely  wreck 
the  Nation's  stabilization  program  and  start  a 
new  and  more  vicious  infiatlonary  cycle  that 
might  do  to  thto  country  internally  what  the 
Communists  are  trying  so  desperately  to  do 
from  without" 

Pbuoms,  Placss.  awd  Omxa  Tbimos 

PAMILIES  AITD  aXITTS 

Although  w«  are  not  a  tenant  and  not  a 
landlord  (we  live  in  the  house  that  we  own), 
we  are  more  than  a  little  concerned  about 
the  local  housing  situation  and  the  rent  con- 
trol aspect  of  It  which  boito  to  the  surfac* 
at  periodic  intervals. 

Bousing  U  one  of  the  three  basic  necessi- 
ties of  man.  Housing  Is  shelter  and  decent 
Bhcltar  to  one  of  the  neesssitles  of  family 
living.  As  Archbishop  Cushing  notes  on 
pag*  S  thto  week,  a  family  cannot  do  with- 
out shelter,  as  it  can  do  without  certain 
foods  or  certain  clothes. 

Now  the  question  of  whether  renta  should 
be  controlled  by  the  Government  depends 
upon  the  answer  to  thto  question:  "Is  there 
a  housing  shortage  in  Davenport?" 

We  think  there  to  a  housing  shortage  in 
this  area,  a  shortage  severe  enough  to  Justify 
continuation  of  rent  stabilization  controto 
until  tbe  shortage  to  solved.  As  we  have  so 
often  observed  in  thto  space  in  the  p>ast.  no 
American  wanta  controto  imposed  upon  him 
any  longer  than  to  absolutely  necessary. 
Oovemment  controls,  by  their  very  nature, 
diminish  human  freedom  and  discourage  hu- 
man responsibility. 

The  Oovernmenfs  obligatory  f\mction. 
however,  to  to  safeguard  the  common  good 
of  our  human  society.  And  if,  for  example, 
a  bousing  shortage  extota,  then  no  govern- 
ment interested  in  preserving  tbe  common 
good,  can  stand  idly  by  while  wage-earners 
compete  against  each  other,  bid  against  each 
other  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  secure  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  ratolng  of  their  fami- 
lies. A  factory  worker  earning  $65  or  $70 
a  week  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  $86.  $100, 
or  more  a  month  for  shelter. 

We  have  been  doing  some  investigating 
into  tbe  family  housing  situation  in  Daven- 
port and  have  dtocovered  a  number  of  things 


which  convince  us  that  such  housing  to  in 
acute  short  supply  and,  consequently,  that 
tenanta  must  be  protected. 

First  a  personal  experience.  A  young  col- 
lege graduate,  married  and  with  three  chil- 
dren under  5  years  of  age,  to  planning  to 
move  to  Davenport  next  week.  For  the  past 
6  weeks,  we  have  been  scouring  the  town 
trying  to  find  some  sort  of  shelter  for  hto 
family.  We  have  contacted  realtors,  pas- 
tors and  others  who  might  be  in  a  position 
to  help  us  in  our  search  •  •  •  but 
everywhere  the  answer  to  our  question  has 
been  the  same:  "We  simply  do  not  know  of 
any  family  housing  available  at  thto  time." 

Second,  Mr.  Paul  Ryan,  chairman  of  a 
citizens  committee  to  help  the  residents  of 
Cook's  Point  (facing  eviction)  find  housing, 
twice  called  on  the  Quad-City  Property  Own- 
ers Association  (the  landlords'  group  which 
declares  there  is  no  local  housing  shortage 
and  that  therefore  rents  do  not  need  to  be 
stabilized  by  any  Oovemment  agency).  In 
both  Instances  Mr.  Ryan  asked  the  Property 
Owners  Association  to  give  him  a  list  of  ex- 
totlng  rental  vacancies  into  which  the  Cook's 
Point  families  could  be  moved.  In  both  in- 
stances, Mr.  Ryan  was  told  that  there  are 
no  extoting  rental  vacanies  for  families  in 
Davenport. 

Third,  personnel  directors  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Aluminum 
Corp.  of  America  and  French  tt  Hecht  de- 
clared 3  weeks  ago  that  family  housing  to  in 
short  supply  in  thto  area;  that  they  cannot 
hire  the  workers  they  need  l>ecause  they 
cannot  guarantee  these  workers  stiitable 
housing  facilities:  and  that  many  of  the 
workers  at  these  planta  find  it  necessary  to 
live  as  far  as  45  miles  from  Davenport,  com- 
muting every  day  to  their  Jobs  here. 

Fourth,  while  the  for-rent  itotings  in  the 
want-ad  sections  of  the  local  dally  papers 
outnumber  the  tenanta'  wanted-to-rent 
Itotings.  closer  inspection  of  the  type  of 
rental  unite  advertised  as  vacant  reveato  that 
tbe  great  majority  of  them  are  available  only 
to  adulta.  The  few  rental  unite  offered  for 
family  living  are  unsuitable  on  either  of  two 
grounds:  Either  such  unite  are  priced  he- 
yond  tbe  means  of  the  ordinary  wa^  earner 
or  else  the  units  are  unsuitable  for  the  rais- 
ing of  a  family  by  normal,  decent  standards; 
bath,  for  Instance;  or  two  and  a  half 


Tbe  family  which   needs  six  rooms  for 

normal  living  will  find  small  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  a  two-room  flat  to  available, 
nor  win  they  derive  much  comfort  from  the 
imposing  statistics  that  a  relatively  large 
numl>er  of  such  two-  or  three-room  flata 
are  available.  The  statement  has  been  made 
by  those  favoring  rent  decontrol  that  a 
housing  unit  to  a  housing  unit.  Tbe  plain 
fact  of  the  matter,  of  course,  to  that  a  two- 
room  hoxising  unit  to  not  a  housing  unit  for 
the  man  with  a  wife  and  three,  foiir.  or  more 
children.  For  such  a  man,  there  to  no  genu- 
ine housing  unit.  The  availability  of  a 
two-room  flat  leaves  him  firmly  lodged  in  hto 
desperate  predicament. 

Now.  under  any  system  of  controto  that 
has  been  aet  up  to  safeguard  the  common 
good  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  there  to 
always  the  possibility  that  individual  citi- 
zens may  suffer  Individual  discomfort,  if  not 
hardship.  The  landlord,  for  example,  who 
has  made  extensive  improvemente  in  hto 
rental  property,  should  not  be  forced  to  rent 
hto  improved  fiat  at  the  low,  preimprove- 
ment  level.  Wherever  possible,  the  Oovem- 
ment must  seek  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
these  instances  of  individual  hardship  under 
the  law. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  since  rent  controto 
were  restored  here  last  September  21,  the 
Office  of  Rent  Stabilization  in  Rock  Island 
received  from  local  landlords  6,669  petitions 
for  rent  increases  over  the  established  ceil- 
ing. The  ORS  office  granted  89.6  percent  of 
these  petitions  involving  7,639  rental  units. 
In  granting  these  petitions  from  the  land- 


lords, the  Rent  Stabilization  office  allowed 
the  landlords  to  increase  their  rente  an 
average  of  $8.74  a  month,  or  a  23.5  percent 
average  rent  increase  to  each  landlord. 

If  these  figures  mean  anything,  and  we 
think  they  do,  they  meant  that  the  Oovem- 
ment agency  to  not  the  Sodalistic  monster 
some  people  pretend  that  it  is.  It  seems 
to  us  that,  off  of  thto  record,  the  Rent  Stabi- 
lization people  are  showing  exueme  solici- 
tude for  the  individual  rights  of  individual 
landlords.  It  also  shows  that  the  ORS  office 
to  trying  desperately  hard  to  hold  down  the 
lid  on  rents,  a  lid  which  continually  threat- 
ens to  blow  sky  high. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
believe  rents  must  continue  to  "be  stabilized, 
why  rente  must  not  be  allowed  to  shoot  up 
to  peeks  established  by  the  highest  bidders 
among  desperate  family  tenam^s  competing 
against  each  other  in  a  Jungle  warfare  for 
shelter. 

The  rent  control  problem  to  all  boimd  up 
with  human,  family  and  moral  problems  and 
it  would  be  unfortunate  for  all  of  us  if  rent 
control  to  handled  as  if  it  were  only  a  com- 
mercial issue  and  under  the  morally  insen- 
sitive slogan  that  says:  "Let's  get  wbat  w* 
can  while  the  getting  to  good." 


Honesty  in  Tidelanda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUroBNlA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAITVES 
Tuesday.  June  10, 19S2 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  include  in  our  Record  a  letter*  written 
to  the  Washington  Post  by  our  distin- 
gtiished  colleague  from  Texas,  the  Hon- 
orable W.  R.  PoACB.  As  tlie  letter  so 
aptly  points  out,  the  posi>:ion  of  the 
State  of  Texas  in  the  tidelands  contro- 
versy is  unique,  and  only  by  the  most 
strange  and  strained  inten^retation  of 
the  California  case  could  the  Supreme 
Court  use  it  as  a  precedent  against  Texas. 
The  Texas  decision  is  a  monument  to 
political  as  opposed  to  sound  impartial 
application  of  the  law.  The  4-to-3  deci- 
sion against  Texas  was  handed  down  by 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  Court.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter,  who  dissented,  as  he 
did  in  the  California  case,  described  the 
inexplicable  transfer  to  the  United  States 
of  rights  possessed  by  Texas  as  a  puz- 
zle. That  is  a  mild  word  to  describe 
what  was  done  to  Texas  by  two  branches 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  acting  in 
concert,  one  laying  claim  and  the  other 
passing  on  the  claim.  The  third  branch, 
the  legislative,  is  called  upon  to  remedy 
the  wrong  perpetrated  against  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  California.  It  will  do  so 
before  the  final  curtain  comes  down  on 
the  controversy. 

The  letter  follows: 

HONCSTT    IN   TRX   TlDELANDS 

CoNGaxss  or  the  UNtrxo  States, 

HoTTsx  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  7, 1952. 
EorroR,  THi  Washington  Post. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab    Sir:    The    apparent    inability    of   eo 
many  people  to  realize  that  honesty  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation  requires 
a  complete  and  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
terms  of  the   annexation   resolution  under 
which  Texas  became  a  State  and  gave  T2p  her 


^ 
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eslBtenee  ss  an  tndependent  nation,  la  to 
me  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

In  a  recent  speech  I  reviewed  the  fact  that 
ttie  United  States  had.  In  1845.  made  a  defi- 
nite and  upeclflc  offer  to  the  republic  of 
Texas,  then  a  small  Independent  nation; 
that  the  people  of  that  republic  accepted  this 
proposal,  relying  on  the  honor  and  honesty 
of  the  United  States;  that  this  agreement  In 
so  many  words  gave  title  to  all  unappropri- 
ated lands  to  the  State  of  Texas — end  did  so 
after  the  United  States  Senate  had  previously 
refused  to  ratify  an  annexation  treaty  which 
would  have  given  the  lands  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment  along  with  the  obligation  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  republic. 

I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  did  actually  assume  and  pay 
the  prestatehood  debt  of  every  other  State 
as  it  entered  the  Union.  Under  these  clrcum- 
■tmces.  there  is  no  basis  tar  the  claim  that 
Texas  entered  the  Union  "on  an  equal  foot- 
lag"  with  other  States  (a  phrase  withdrawn 
from  the  optnlon  of  the  Sxipreme  Court,  but 
stUl  used  by  the  President  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  words  do  not  appear  in  the 
terms  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the 
people  ot  Texas  wlien  they  consented  to 
annexation). 

I  sought  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
great,  the  rich,  and  the  powerful  Government 
of  the  United  States  can  111  afford  to  place 
Its  observance  of  treaty  obUgatlons  on  the 
low  level  of  Kaiser  WUhelm's  scrap  of  paper. 
If  the  United  States  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury la  to  command  the  respect  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  small  nations  of  the  world. 
It  muat  carry  out  the  contractual  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  the  nlxMteenth 
centxiry — even  when  they  were  made  with 
weak  neighbors  and  even  when  time  (and 
oil)  has  proven  that  the  Yankee  traders  of 
1845.  who  Insisted  that  Texas  keep  her  lands 
and  pay  her  debts,  were  not  as  shrewd  as 
they  thought  they  were. 

It  was  my  further  purpose  to  expose  the 
despicable  character  of  the  effort  to  remove 
the  curse  of  broken  contracts  by  dedicating 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ill-gotten 
gains  to  a  worthy  cause.  The  proposal  to 
endow  a  program  of  Federal  Aid  to  Education 
lay  the  use  of  property  which  belongs  to  the 
school  children  of  Texas,  or  to  the  general 
taxpayers  of  California.  Is  no  different  in 
prln^pte  from  the  practice  of  highwaymen, 
sggressor  nations,  and  common  gamblers 
since  the  beginning  of  time  to  salve  their 
consdence  by  giving  a  part  of  their  take  to 
some  worthy  cause. 

Proponenu  of  the  submerged  lands  grab 
have  repeatedly  tried  to  smear  our  insistence 
OP  the  sanctity  of  treaty  obligations  by  re- 
fsrrlng  to  it  as  the  work  of  what  they  call 
tfce  Gil  lobby.  Regardless  of  whether  these 
lands  are  owned  by  the  States  or  by  tne 
Federal  Oovernment,  development  must  be 
by  operating  oil  companies.  The  only  self- 
ish financial  interest  of  any  oil  company 
is  to  lease  the  land  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
whether  it  be  from  the  State  or  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  The  record  Is  that  the  State  of 
Texas  has  leased  its  lands  for  an  average  of 
about  $30  per  acre  on  competitive  bids.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Federal  Government  was 
leasing  oil  lands  for  25  cents  per  acre. 

Actually,  the  only  oil  lobby  which  has  a 
selfish  Interest  in  this  context  consists  of 
those  claim- Jumpers  who  have  sought  to  lo- 
cate claims  and  Government  "script"  on  the 
already  developed  on  fields,  particularly  olT 
the  California  coast.  This  assortment  of 
vermin  stands  to  reap  billions  where  they 
haw  not  sowed.  They  are  the  oil  lobby 
which  should  excite  the  President's  fears,  yet 
many  of  them  have  ttimed  up  with  close 
connecUons  with  the  criisaders  who  are  so 
anxious  to  forget  that  Texas  actually  paid 
•13,000,000  of  debts  because  the  United 
States  aid  not  then  want  these  lands. 

Nor  can  the  humblest  home  owner  ftMHTr.^ 
>>e  is  not  affected,  no  matter  how  far  he  is 
Xrom  the  sea  coast.     In  his  veto  message. 


the  President  said  he  would  not  take  lake 
and  river  Ijeds.  He  said  this  principle  of 
paramotmt  rights  will  not  be  extended  to  in- 
dividually owned  property — the  homes  and 
farms  of  our  people.  Of  course,  he  gave 
Texas  the  same  soothing  sirup  Just  before 
the  election  4  years  ago.  but  today  he  repudi- 
ates the  Texas  Treaty,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  presently  suing  to  take  the  inland 
water  rights  of  the  farmers  of  the  Santa 
Margarita  Valley  under  the  same  claim  of 
paramoimt  rights. 

The  time  is  now  here  when  the  Congress 
and  the  p>eople  of  all  America  shoiild  repudi- 
ate this  arbitrary  theory  of  paramount  rlgbts. 
and  Insist  on  the  simple  and  honest  perform- 
ance of  our  country's  pledged  obligations. 
Sincerely  joun, 

W.  R.  POAOK. 

CongressTnan. 


ScMtor  Waer**  Gr«wtk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  KH7BB  IStAMV 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1952 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  tried 
unsuccessfully  yesterday  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to 
have  something  printed  In  the  Comqus- 
sioif.^i.  Rbcord.  It  is  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Senator  Wilet's  Growth,"  an 
editorial  in  honor  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  with  whom  we 
are  piivileged  to  sit  in  this  Chamber. 

Prom  time  to  time  in  the  past,  both 
here  and  elsewhere.  I  have  sung  paeans 
of  praise  in  his  honor,  and  I  feel  Justified 
In  them  now,  because  the  leading  news- 
paper In  my  own  State,  or  at  least  the 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation, 
has  come  out  with  an  editorial  in  his 
praise,  Joining  the  chorus  which  I  raised. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  I  have 
known  well.  He  has  been  my  colleague 
here  on  the  floor,  and  a  comember  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He 
has  proved  a  delightful  companion  on 
the  many  errands  upon  which  Uncle 
Sam  has  sent  us  abroad.  He  is  a  good 
friend.  I  desire  to  place  in  the  Rbcord 
this  leading  editorial  in  the  Provldenca 
Journal  of  June  9.  which  praises  him  as 
a  far-seeing,  progressive,  and  able 
statesman — the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wn,gY], 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcou). 
as  follows: 

SxMAToa  WnxT's  Obowth 

Senator  Aixxandkb  Wn.xT,  of  Wisconsin. 
Is  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
POTcign  Relations  Committee  and  if  that 
party  wins  the  Presidency  and  Is  atole  to  or- 
ganize the  Senate,  he  will  be  one  of  the  in- 
fluential voices  in  the  world. 

What  this  small-town  iMnker,  business- 
man, lawyer,  and  dairy-farm  operator  of 
Chippewa  Palls  thinks  on  international 
problems  and  what  his  general  attitude  is 
toward  the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
to  the  world  beyond  the  water's  edge  become 
of  Increasing  importance. 

In  a  talk  before  the  Senate  taking  Issue 
with  the  neo-Nationallsts  who  would  con- 
centrate American  mlUtary  strength  in 
devastating  air  power.  Senator  Wnxr  showed 
a  depth  of  understanding  of  Europe's  posi- 
tion that  will  help  offset  Russia's   propa- 


ganda exploitation  of  the  reckless  talk  of 
the  air-minded  Americans. 

What  do  our  European  assodstes,  now 
including  West  Oermany,  think  of  the  em- 
phasis on  air  power?  They  conclude  that 
we  do  not  plan  to  hold  on  th«  Elbe  and 
that  our  strategy  contemplates  a  sanctuary 
of  security  behind  the  Pyrenees,  from  which, 
in  case  of  war.  we  will  attack  with  air  power. 
But  whose  cities  are  to  he  bombed?  What 
countries  are  to  bear  the  torct  of  this  at- 
tack? Ours,  they  say;  we  shall  be  eaugtat 
between  the  might  of  two  great  nations,  one 
trans-Atlantic,  the  other  removed  from  the 
centers  of  historic  European  civiilsatlen. 
This  Is  hardly  a  way  Senator  Wnjrr  bell««w, 
to  win  friends  and  influence  people. 

He  thus  stresses  a  point  that  has  not  been 
extensively  developed  in  the  United  States 
and  that  the  air-minded  people  have  evaded. 
It  is  the  point  upon  which  European  neu- 
tralism bases  its  major  ease.  Europe  wants  a 
Joint  and  strong  defense;  tt  prays  to  be 
spared  another  liberation. 

There  is  in  Senator  WnJtr^  talk  an  Imag- 
inative grasp  of  popular  European  thinking 
and  a  psychological  penetration  that  com- 
mend his  insight.  Moreover,  he  is  slneerely 
committed  to  a  bipartisan  management  of 
foreign  relations  that  holds  out  high  hopes 
for  the  future,  in  a  continuation  of  the  at- 
tlt\ide  of  Senator  Vandent>erg  that  was  so 
decisive  in  a  tense  moment  of  our  history. 

The  United  States  has  been  unusually 
fortunate  In  the  past  that  men  from  the  sev- 
eral sections,  frequently  with  training 
mostly  in  practical  politics  and  winning 
elections,  have  grown  into  statesmanship 
under  the  pressure  of  events  and  have  corns 
through  with  good  and  sound  instincts. 
Senator  Wnxr  Is  shaping  up  as  that  sort  of 
man. 


Pnblic  Hoasbf  Profraa  ■  Lm  AEfcItt, 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuromaru 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jun^  11,  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  which  has  as  its  object  the 
request  by  the  Congress  to  the  Public 
Housing  Administrator  that  he  abandon 
the  pending  10.000-unit  federally  assisted 
public-housing  program  in  Los  Angeles 
Calif. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  pui'pose  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  am  submitting  herein  a  chrono- 
logical rteume  of  what  actxially  occurred 
in  Los  Angeles  and  why  the  voters  of 
that  great  city  voted  3  to  2  in  favor  of 
abandoning  this  public-housing  pro- 
gram. 

On  June  2.  1938.  the  aty  Council  of 
Los  Angeles  declared  the  need  for  a  hous- 
ing authority  to  function  in  the  city  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  housing  authority 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  came  into  ex- 
istence. 

On  August  8.  1949,  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  Housing  Act  of  19 19.  the 
city  council  applied  to  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  for  a  preliminary 
loan  to  ma  Ice  plans  and  survejrs  for  a 
10,000-unit  public-housing  project 
Without  waiting  for  the  results  of  any 
such  plans  or  surveys,  and  at  the  inslsi- 
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ence  of  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion that  such  be  done  immediately,  the 
city  council  on  the  following  day,  August 
9.  1949.  executed  a  cooperation  agree- 
ment with  the  Housing  Authority. 

On  August  17.  1949,  a  program  reser- 
vation was  issued  from  Washington  cov* 
ering  the  10,000  units. 

On  October  27.  1950,  and  again  on  No- 
vember 7,  1950.  the  city  council  and  the 
Housing  Authority  signed  annual  con- 
tribution contracts  providing  for  loans 
not  in  excess  of  $44,694,800  to  assist  In 
the  development  of  this  project.  Ad- 
vances to  the  Housing  Authority  under 
these  instruments  to  date  aggregate  ap- 
proximately $12,000,000  evidenced  by 
short-term  notes  with  annual  interest  at 
1.19  percent,  sold  in  the  market  and  held 
by  local  banks. 

In  November  of  1950.  the  voters  of  the 
State  of  California  appi-oved  overwhelm- 
ingly proposition  10  which  provided  a 
public  referendum  and  approval  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  before  a  public 
housing  agreement  could  be  executed  by 
a  Housing  Authority  and  a  local  govern- 
ing body.  Although  proposition  10  did 
not  affect  the  Los  Angeles  agreement,  it 
nevertheless  focused  attention  on  the 
unpopularity  of  public  housing.  More 
and  more  the  people  were  becoming 
aware  of  the  implications  of  public  hous- 
ing; that  is.  the  effect  on  local  taxes  by 
withdrawing  of  the  property  involved 
from  the  tax  roUs;  the  municipal  services 
that  would  be  involved  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  cost  of  these  would  have  to 
be  borne  by  property  ownen  and  tax- 
I>ayers  other  than  public-housing  ten- 
ants ;  the  concern  of  the  people  that  the 
Housing  Authority,  by  becoming  the 
dominant  landlord  of  the  community, 
would  wield  an  impressive  political  bloc 
of  tenants  part  of  whose  rents  would  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  but  whose  alle- 
giance would  be  directed  to  the  Au- 
thority. 

On  December  3, 1951.  the  city  council, 
heeding  the  growing  tide  of  resentment 
and  opposition  to  public  housing  adopted 
a  motion  requesting  the  Housing  Au- 
thority to  desist  from  taking  any  further 
action  with  respect  to  the  10.000  unit 
public  bousing  program  pending  a  fur- 
ther study,  and  requested  advice  from 
city  attorney  as  to  what  legal  steps 
should  be  taken  to  stop  the  public  hous- 
ing program  until  it  could  be  submitted 
to  the  electors  of  the  city. 

The  city  council  was  prompted  to  a 
great  extent  in  taking  Uils  action  by  the 
encouraging  statement  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Chairman  Burnett  R.  Maybank, 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  In- 
dependent OfBces  Appropriation  Act.  on 
August  16,  1951.  Addressing  himself  to 
the  program  faced  by  Los  Angeles  and 
other  communities  desiring  to  cancel 
previously  entered  into  public  housing 
agreements.  Senator  Matbank  said: 

If  a  conununlty  desires,  through  its  gov- 
erning Ixxly,  to  vote  not  to  have  housing 
projects.  It  may  do  so:  provided  further,  that 
they  may.  if  they  wish  •  •  •  and  I  de- 
sire to  make  this  perfectly  clear,  so  that 
there  wiU  be  no  misunderstanding  •  •  • 
cancel  a  contract  which  has  been  made  for 
public  housing.  But,  of  course,  they  will  be 
responsible  for  any  money  which  the  Oov- 
ernment has  put  Into  ths  project  (CiiwiiHS 
•loiUL  BacoBO.  VOL  97,  pt.  •,  p.  10106)  • 


On  December  26,  1951.  the  city  council 
adopted  a  resolution  evidencing  a  pur- 
pose to  abandon  the  imdertaking.  de- 
velopment, and  administration  of  the 
10,000-unit  public  housing  program,  to 
abrogate  and  cancel  the  cooperation 
agreement  of  August  9,  1949.  and  to  re- 
scind all  action  taken  thereimder. 

On  January  17.  1952.  the  city  council 
adopted  a  resolution  submitting  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  at  the  election  to  be  held  on 
June  3,  1952.  the  question  whether  the 
10,000-unit  housing  program,  previously 
rescinded  by  the  council,  should  be  rein- 
stated. 

Subsequently  the  housing  authority  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  brought  proceed- 
ings in  Mandamus  to  compel  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  to  perform  specified  acts 
contemplated  by  the  cooperation  agree- 
ment of  August  9.  1949.  On  April  30, 
1952.  the  California  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  had  no  right 
to  abrogate  its  agreement  with  the  hous- 
ing authority  notwithstanding  the  city's 
willingness  to  respond  to  damages  for 
the  breach  of  contract,  which  damages 
were  easily  ascertainable  representing 
the  mor>ey  advanced  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  the  contract  less 
the  value  of  the  land  already  acquired 
for  the  project.  In  so  ruling  the  court 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
above-quoted  statement  of  Senator  Mat- 
BAMK  which  was  certainly  expressive  of 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  a  city  had 
the  right  to  cancel  its  contract  for  pub- 
lic hous'ng. 

However,  amidst  an  this  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative discussion  and  argument, 
there  was  one  witness  not  heard  from  as 
yet.  That  witness  was  the  voice  of  the 
sovereign  citizens  of  Los  Angeles.  With 
the  full  knowledge  that  cancellation  of 
the  public  housing  project  might  involve 
the  city  with  a  debt  that  would  have  to 
be  paid  by  these  same  citizens,  never- 
theless on  June  3.  1952.  these  citizens 
went  to  the  polls  and  voted  3  to  2 — a 
majority  of  approximately  130,000 — in 
favor  of  cancellation  of  the  public 
housing  project. 

Surely,  under  our  democratic  system 
of  government,  the  will  of  the  voters  of 
a  community  to  reject  Federal  assistance 
for  a  housing  problem,  which  by  Its 
very  nature  is  a  local  problem,  must  not 
go  unheeded.  We  are  today  appropri- 
ating billions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  an- 
ticipated revenue.  The  people  of  Los 
Angeles  would  spare  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 40  years  of  subsidies  to  tenants; 
and  would  spare  our  troubled  economy 
the  results  of  another  issue  of  tax  ex- 
empt public  housing  bonds  attracting 
money  that  would  otherwise  find  Its  way 
into  regular  mortgage  market  channels. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  I  am 
introducing  today  would  do  little  more 
than  expi*ess  the  sense  and  purpose  of 
the  Congress  that  the  people  of  Los  An- 
geles, having  spoken  so  decisively  at  the 
polls,  deserve  the  opportunity  to  get  out 
from  under  a  burdensome  agreement 
with  Its  housing  authority,  at  the  same 
time  repaying  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  speak  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
when  I  urge  speedy  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  resolution. 


Mr.  PHILLIPS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POULSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  The  strangest  part 
of  it  is  that  when  they  appeared  before 
our  subcommittee  the  representatives  of 
the  Housing  Authority  said  that  they 
had  no  Intent  in  the  Washington  office 
of  trying  to  force  the  Los  Angeles  people 
to  continue  a  contract  that  they  did  not 
want  and  that  they  were  willing  to  re- 
imbiu^e  the  Government  on.  Now  they 
contend  that  the  local  agency  is  the  one 
that  is  doing  all  this  enforcement,  with 
which  I  disagree  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man does  too. 

Mr.  POULSON.  The  city  coimcU  by 
a  majority  voted  it  down,  so  did  the 
people  of  the  county.  These  bureaus 
come  up  here  and  always  have  two 
stories,  one  which  they  give  to  the  Con- 
gress and  one  which  they  give  out  to  the 
public. 


Marf  arct  Galassi,  Heroiae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  ILLOfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPBKSENTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  June  11, 1952 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.Speaker.it 
Is  with  a  great  amount  of  pride  that  I 
rail  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  fact 
that  one  of  my  young  constituents  has 
been  honored  by  being  awarded  one  of 
the  first  three  Toung  American  medals 
for  bravery,  an  award  created  by  the 
Congress  only  a  year  ago. 

In  honoring  Miss  Margaret  Galassl,  of 
Springfield.  HI.,  for  her  heroism,  the  Na- 
tion  is  also  honoring  her  parents,  her 
teachers,  and  her  community,  for  all  of 
them  have  had  a  part  in  building  her 
character.  So  long  as  there  are  young 
citizens  like  Miss  Galassi,  I  feel  that  we 
may  safely  look  to  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  include  here  an  editorial 
from  the  Illinois  State  Journal  of  Jime 
4.  which  expresses  the  high  regaixl  of  her 
community  for  her  action  and  I  should 
like  to  add  my  complete  endorsement  of 
the  sentiments  expressed: 

MABGAaST    OALASSI.    HiBOlKB 

"Heroism  is  the  briUlant  triumph  of  the 
soul  over  the  flesh — that  is  to  say.  over  fear; 
fear  of  suffering,  of  siclmess.  and  of  death" 
(Henry  Frederic  Amiel). 

Miss  Margaret  Oalassl.  17,  like  many  other 
girls  of  her  age,  was  working  out  as  a  baby 
sitter  during  the  weelc  ends  and  vacations 
to  earn  money  for  school.  She  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Sacred  Heart  Academy.  When  she 
received  a  call  to  stay  with  the  seven  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Pitt,  of  Buffalo,  on 
the  night  of  November  4  last  year,  she  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  without  fore- 
thoxight  of  what  It  entaUed.  But  she  was 
to  find  out. 

A  few  hours  after  she  had  arrived  at  the 
Pitt  home  she  thought  she  smelled  smoke 
In  the  hoxise.  Investigation  confirmed  her 
fears  and  hardly  before  she  could  get  the 
chUdren  rounded  up  the  house  was  enveloped 
In  smoke  and  flame.  Bix  of  the  children  vara 
led  out  of  the  house,  but  in  the  exelteoMn^ 
the  14-month-old  Pitt  baby  was  forgoClsa 
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In  licr  crib.  Joyce  Pitt,  12.  tbougbt  of  ber 
sister  and  ran  Into  tbe  building,  but  when 
She  failed  to  return  Margaret  entered  the 
flaming  building  and  broiigbt  both  Joyce  and 
tbe  baby  out  to  safety. 

Such  is  the  stuff  of  heroism.  To  Margaret 
It  was  merely  duty,  but  performance  of  duty 
Bometimes  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  Integ* 
rlty,  and  in  this  case  Margaret  Oalaasl  risked 
her  Ufe  to  save  that  of  others.  As  a  result 
of  thta  act  ol  heroism,  she  has  been  named 
to  receive  an  uniisual  and  highly  sig^nifl- 
cant  honor — the  Young  American  Medal  for 
bravery.  She  and  three  other  young  Amer- 
icans will  receive  the  medals  at  a  special 
ceremony  soon — the  first  three  ever  to  be  so 
honored  since  the  awards  were  created  by 
Congress  only  a  year  ago.  The  President 
himself  will  present  tbe  medals  to  the  youths. 
Bprioffleld  shares  tbe  honor  Miss  Qalassi  has 
60  well  earned. 


T«  Meet  Coaimiiuta,  End  Pvrarty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
ZM  THE  HOXTSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  2i,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the 
discussions  of  our  efforts  to  contain  com- 
munism, or  to  develop  sufficient  military 
strength  overseas  and  at  home  to  repel 
It  under  attack,  the  one  big  problem  is 
often  obscured.  This  spring,  dozens  of 
reports  out  of  Eu:.-ope  make  It  evident 
that  the  answer  to  communism  will  not 
be  found  at  the  ideological  table  but  at 
the  market  place.  If  conditions  in  Eu- 
roi>e  and  Asia  and  Africa  can  be  altered 
BirfBclently  favorably  so  that  the  aver- 
age man  can  provide  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  for  his  f Eonily  out  of  his  income, 
the  threat  of  Soviet  subversion,  aggres- 
sion, or  conversion  will  be  allayed. 

This  must  be  the  goal  at  every  form 
of  economic  aid  planned  by  our  Govern- 
ment. More  than  anything  else,  more 
than  guns,  ammunition,  and  military  as- 
sistance which  must  be  provided,  too,  as 
the  earnest  of  our  determination  to  meet 
any  force  with  more  powerful  force,  the 
provision  of  aid  which  will  enable  our 
allies  to  raise  their  standards  of  life  will 
prove  the  decisive  factor  In  the  long  nm. 

Technical  assistance,  economic  aid  in 
the  form  of  machinery  which  win  make 
for  greater  productivity,  are  the  clues  to 
the  future.  They  will  prove  cheaper  and 
far  more  profitable  to  all  of  those  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  western 
clvilimtion  than  the  endless  outlay  of 
funds  for  weapons  destined  to  become 
Obsolescent. 


New  Repabficaa  MoremcBt  ia 

1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

or  PsmrariiTain* 
or  ISX  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  June  11, 1952 

Mr.    HUOH    D.    SCOTT,    JR     Mr. 
Speaker,  th«  fight  for  a  Republican  Party 


In  Louisiana  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time. 
Tbe  neophytes  are  Just  getting  their  feet 
wet;  others  have  courageously  battled 
for  over  20  years.  National  Committee- 
man John  E.  Jackson  has  permitted  none 
to  Join  the  c^cial  ranks  of  the  party — 
his  party — unless  they  were  carefully 
screened  against  independence  of  mind 
and  devotion  to  building  a  party. 

Over  the  years,  many  thousands  of 
Toulsianans  have  shown  an  interest  in 
a  two-party  system  but  were  given  the 
brush-off  or  the  silent  treatment.  Peo- 
ple who  eagerly  contacted  Jackson  were 
not  even  advised  to  register  as  Republi- 
cans. 

Candidate  were  advised  not  to  run  be- 
cause it  was  hopeless;  money  was  col- 
lected only  to  send  North.  Between 
Presidential  elections  the  party  was  dead. 
It  showed  signs  of  life  every  4  years,  and 
then  only  to  put  up  the  semblance  of  a 
campaign.  It  was  Indeed  obvious  that 
the  Republican  Party  of  Louisiana  waa 
personal  property,  bekmging  to  one  man, 
and  outsiders  were  not  Invited. 

The  party  machinery  was  filled  with 
hand-picked,  do-nothing  cronies,  or. 
Just  as  often,  party  offices  were  left 
vacant.  Where  could  the  sincere  Re- 
publican go  if  he  were  interested  in 
local  party  development? 

There  were  three  organizations,  the 
Republican  Club,  the  Women's  Republi- 
can Club,  and  the  Toung  Republican 
Federation.  These  groups  had  no  of- 
ficial standing  in  the  Louisiana  party 
although  the  latter  two  are  alfiaated 
with  well-known  national  organizations. 

Those  who  were  determined  to  expand 
the  party  resolved  4  years  ago  to  use 
the  three  clubs  as  springboards  of  ac- 
tivity. It  was  necessary  to  win  over  the 
Young  Republicans  That  was  easy  to 
do.  Its  ghost  was  resurrected  once 
every  4  years,  and  for  purposes  of  win- 
dow dressing.  But  there  were  many 
younger  men  and  women  of  the  com- 
munity reared  exclusively  under  Demo- 
cratic administrations  who  wished  an 
aggressive  Republican  Party.  They  were 
glad  to  come  along. 

The  Republican  Club  and  the  women's 
group  maintained  offices  during  the  4 
years,  keeping  the  rooms  open  with  paid 
or  volunteer  workers.  All  Republicans 
were  encouraged  to  bold  their  meetings 
there.  The  enterprising  women  wrote  a 
New  Orleans  cookbook  which  sold  widely 
over  the  Nation,  and  which  provided 
revenues  for  operation.  Thus,  an 
aroused  and  ardent  group  of  men, 
women,  and  yoimg  people,  calling  them- 
selves Republicans,  set  about  to  build 
a  party. 

Om-M&N  PABTT 

Besides  a  few  family  members  and  a 
few  personal  friends,  the  national  com- 
mitteeman regards  the  rank  and  file  of 
Louisiana  Republicans  in  the  class  of 
hangers-on.  They  are  not  entitled.  In 
his  Judgment,  to  the  dignity  of  full  party 
membership. 

When  out-of-state  Republican  leaders 
come  to  town,  Jackson  is  careful  not  to 
have  them  meet  Republican  voters. 
They  are  kept  under  heavy  wraps,  but 
are  generally  escorted  to  meet  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  community.  He 
buUds  up  his  own  prestige  but  not  that 
of  the  party. 


Every  4  years  the  rumor  is  started  that 
Mr.  Jackson  is  to  be  placed  in  tbe  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  A  publicity  man  started 
the  rumor  four  campaigns  ago.  and  tt 
has  persisted. 

No  caucuses  or  ward  organiaatloas 
meet  to  make  cooperative  plans.  In 
short,  there  is  no  party  organisatkNi 
worthy  of  the  name.  Ukases  and  direc- 
tives issue  from  Jackson's  law  ofSces  in 
the  Canal  Building.  The  party  is  car- 
ried around  in  the  pocket  of  one  man. 

The  statement  of  a  Jackson  hopefxil 
typifies  the  attitude: 

Ja^aon  doesnt  go  hat  in  baad  to  Waah- 
Ingcoo.    Ha  arrtvee.    He  gets  a  room  and  a 
sitting  room  at  the  Mayflower,  lays  out  a  big     ■ 
basket  of  fruit,  whisky,  hospitality,  for  ths 
preaa  boys,  the  polltlclana. 

They  come  to  him,  not  him  to  them.  Bs 
phones  the  Hill — "I'm  in  town**— everybody 
wants  the  opinion  of  Jackson,  so  tbey  come. 
(Qootad  in  New  Orleaos  Item,  AprU  »,  IMt.) 

Jackson  contends  his  Republican  Party 
Is  the  real  party ;  all  others  are  imposters 
despite  their  numerical  superiority.  He 
calls  his  group  the  Regular  Republican 
Party. 

The  new  Republican  leadership  la 
often  chlded.  "Why  don't  you  Join  the 
party?"  Apparently  there  is  sometlilng 
Illegitimate  about  any  Louisiana  Repub- 
lican who  does  not  receive  the  accolade 
from  the  national  committeeman. 

■mnnifa  CANDnAias 

Occasionally.  Jackson  did  qualify  can- 
didates, but  they  withdrew  before  the 
people  could  vote  for  them.  He  urged 
Republicans  to  refrain  from  nmning  for 
State  and  local  ofBces.  We  quote  a  state- 
ment made  before  the  State  central  com- 
mittee: 

There  is  Httle  chance  of  any  Republican 
being    elected    In    Louisiana.      (Times  Flra 
yune.  September  8.  1947.) 

One  year  later,  one  Republican  had 
the  audacity  to  offer  himself  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  polled  25  per- 
cent of  408.667  votes  cast.  At  the  same 
time  a  Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gress received  33.4  percent  of  the  Third 
District  vote.  In  the  first  instance  the 
Jackson  organization  gave  little  or  no 
support,  either  financial  or  political  In 
the  second  case,  John  B.  Jackson  him- 
self took  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  Third 
Congressional  District  In  order  to  per- 
sonally excoriate  and  repudiate  this 
candidate,  who  is  an  outstanding,  suc- 
cessful citizen.  No  wonder  political  sci- 
entist Alexander  Heard,  in  A  Two-Party 
South?,  1W2,  speculates  what  might 
happen  If  the  Louisiana  Republicans  se- 
riously contested  every  local  election. 

Harrison  Bagwell,  Baton  Roxige  attor- 
ney, recently  ran  for  Governor  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  What  does  Mr.  Bag- 
well say  about  the  cooperation  he  re- 
ceived? 

The  position  aaiumed  by  John  Jackson 
with  regard  to  an  enlarged  Republican 
Party  In  this  State  Is  both  Indefensible  aa 
to  party  prtndplee  and  traitorous  Insofar 
as  the  political  needs  ot  tbe  8Ute  are  eoo- 
cemed.  His  unwavering  hostility  to  any  plan 
not  conceived  and  sanctioned  by  blm.  of 
course,  precluded  eooperatlon  with  him  by 
any  self-reei>eeting  person,  though  at  tha 
outset  I  did  attempt  to  mmi  him  balfwar.  * 

Mr.  Bagwell's  candidacy  was  met  wltb 
nonsupport  and  outright  hostility. 
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Why  does  Mr.  Jackson  have  this  aver- 
sion to  running  RepubUcans  for  public 
oflice?  The  answer  is  simple,  if  one  la 
able  to  think  along  his  Unes.  The  can- 
didate, if  popular,  might  turn  the  spot- 
light away  from  Mr.  Jackson,  and,  of 
course,  Mr.  Jackson  must  remain  su- 
preme. What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  to 
the  one-man  party  if  a  Republican  can- 
didate in  Louisiana  were  ever  elected. 

The  primary  Is  the  heart  of  any  func- 
tioning party.  Professor  Key  asserts 
that  if  the  Republicans  want  a  southern 
party  they  must  nm  candidates  in  pri- 
maries: 

A  complacent  leadership  skUled  and  se- 
cure In  convention  management,  could  be 
challenged  In  the  primaries.  A  political 
show  tn  the  Republican  primary  would  at- 
tract the  attention  of  politically  alert  cltl- 
cens  at  a  time  when  they  are  politically 
alerted,  the  period  of  the  Democratic  primary. 
A  primary  contest  now  and  then  might  get 
Republican  politicians  Into  the  habit  of 
regarding  politics  as  a  calling  concerned  with 
the  soUdtaUon  at  votes  (p.  442). 

The  new  Republican  leadership  Is 
planning  to  nm  candidates  for  Congress 
this  fall.  Chances  for  local  Republican 
successes  are  good  this  year,  especially  in 
the  Second  Distnct — constituting,  in  the 
main,  the  uptown  wards  of  New  Orleans. 


New  Repsbiicaa  MoTencat  ■  Lomiiaia — 
Part  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

OF  PSNNSTI.VANU 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  June  11, 1952 
STATS  CBMTau.  coMicrrm 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  National  Committeeman  Jack- 
son still  retains  control  of  the  State  cen- 
tral committee  through  his  postofflce 
crowd.  These  persons  held  postmaster- 
ships  in  their  communities  at  the  time 
the  Republicans  went  out  of  office  in 
1933.  Many  of  them  are  getting  quite 
old.  and  their  ranlcs  are  thinning.  How- 
ever, at  the  Republican  State  central 
committee  meetin?  in  January  1952.  the 
secretary  was  still  calling  out  the  name 
of  one  man  who  had  been  dead  for  2 
l^ears. 

One  woman  was  a  member  of  the  State 
central  committee  for  years  and  did  not 
know  it — thirteenth  ward.  Orleans  Par- 
ish. She  said  that  occasionally  a  man 
would  drive  by  and  have  her  sign  her 
name  at  the  bottom  of  a  paper — proxy. 
That  was  all  she  knew. 

Perhaps  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  equally  in  the  dark,  or  else 
they  are  not  interested  in  party  affairs. 
Frequently  as  few  as  four  members  have 
attended  important  meetings  of  the 
committee,  that  is,  the  meeting  of  1947. 
At  the  meeting  which  declared  the  Jan- 
xiary  15,  1952,  primary  null  and  void, 
there  was  a  total  of  13  persons  present, 
an  unusually  large  number  for  a  State 
central  committee  meeting.  Twenty- 
nine  .were  represented  by  proxies,  most 
of  them  held  by  Mr.  Jackson. 


There  is  a  potential  membership  of 
100  on  the  State  central  committee  but 
only  53  seats  are  filled.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  fill  vacancies;  otherwise  the 
committee  might  get  out  of  hand.  Jack- 
son likes  it  the  way  It  is.  There  are  at 
present  47  vacancies.  With  an  armful 
of  proxies.  Mr.  Jackson  can  go  into  a 
closet,  lock  the  door,  call  the  meeting  to 
order,  appoint  himself  or  one  of  his 
henchmen  to  the  credentials  committee, 
make  resolutions  and  nominations,  vote, 
and  adjourn.  Mr.  Jackson's  party  is,  in 
reality,  a  very  exclusive  club,  and  the 
main  prerequisite  for  Joining  is  Inac- 
tivity. 

Professor  Key  generalizes  for  the 
southern  Republican  leaders,  but  amen 
can  be  said  to  these  remarks: 

The  formal  organisation  of  most  southern 
Republican  Parties  is  a  paper  affair.  State 
leaders  will  brandish  a  list  of  county  chair- 
men and  State  committee  menybers  but  then 
readily  concede  that  only  a  few  of  them  are 
acUve  (p.  294). 

The  State  central  committee  has  made 
no  effort  to  foster  the  setting  up  of 
parish  committees.  At  the  committee 
meeting  of  March  14.  1952,  five  parishes 
reported  they  had  set  up  organized  par- 
ish committees,  and  asked  that  their 
elected  State  central  committeemen  be 
recognized.  They  were  David  Burnett, 
of  Jefferson;  R.  R.  Stone  and  Charles  J. 
Ernst,  of  Calcasieu;  R.  E.  Abell,  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis;  W.  H.  Clark,  of  Beaure- 
gard ;  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Oidlow,  of  Allen — 
reported  in  New  Orleans  Times-Pic- 
ayune, March  15,  1952. 

Chairman  James  rejected  their  mem- 
berships, but  took  their  credentials.  He 
said  that  a  legal  committee  would  study 
their  eligibility,  but,  of  course,  nothing 
further  was  heard. 

RounMo  'MK^mras  rif  OBSCxrax  places 

Part  of  the  Jackson  policy  of  dis- 
couragement is  to  hold  official  meetings 
at  obscure  or  hard-to-find  places.  The 
population  of  the  First  and  Second  Con- 
gressional Districts  Is  largely  concen- 
trated in  New  Orleans,  but  the  First 
District  meetings  were  regularly  held  in 
the  remote  town  of  Pointe-a-la-Hache, 
and  at  the  little-known  settlement  of 
Edgard.  La.,  for  the  Second  Distnct. 

A  Jackson  stalwart  lives  in  St.  Charles 
Parish,  and  this  year  his  mass  meeting 
took  place  in  his  fishing  camp,  in  back  of 
a  plantation,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  night. 

Henchman  Brlttmar  P.  Landry  holds 
a  master's  degree  in  hiding  public  meet- 
ings. He  usually  gives  the  address  of  a 
spacious  building  or  home,  but  no  one — 
1.  e..  the  opposition — can  find  in  which 
room  or  apartment  the  meeting  is  being 
held.  "Up  in  Brittmar's  bathroom"  has 
become  a  stock  phrase,  a  humorous,  but 
tragic,  depiction  of  Old  Guard  practices. 
Recently  be  annoxmced  that  he  might 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  first  district  at 
Pilottown.  This  is  a  little  town  on  pil- 
ing, at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  accessible  only  by  boat  or  heli- 
copter. When  reporters  pinned  him 
down  he  flushed  and  said  he  was  only 
kidding. 

Another  dodge  used  by  the  Jackson 
professionals  Includes  the  mailing  of 
notices  to  meetings  to  arrive  1  day  late. 
Packing  the  meeting  wltti  Democrats  Is 
run-of-the-mill  stuff. 


The  Jackson  minority  has  never  wor- 
ried about  the  wishes  of  the  people  be- 
cause they  are  in  on  the  deal.  Listen  to 
Van  Biu'en  Harris,  executive  director  of 
the  Old  Guard,  sizing  up  the  way  the 
credentials  committee  in  a  Republican 
national  convention  worlcs: 

Do  you  think  that  a  credentials  committee 
at  a  convention  examines  these  disputes? 
"Okay,  buddy,  teU  your  story.  That's  all. 
Okay,  thank  you;  next  case."  That's  what 
wisdom  will  get  at  the  convention.  (Quoted 
from  the  Mew  Orleans  Item,  AprU  29,  1962.) 

Even  the  major  candidates  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  really  have  no  dif- 
ference of  opinions  or  issues,  according 
to  Mr.  Harris:  They,  too,  are  in  on  the 
deal. 

The  big  figures  always  have  too  much  in 
common  to  fight — they  go  through  the  mo- 
tions. 

In  the  show-down,  they  "wheel  and  deal." 
(Quoted  in  the  New  Orleans  Item,  May  2, 
1952.) 

To  these  people,  there  are  never  any 
genuine  issues  or  points  of  view.  Every- 
one deals  from  under  the  table.  Every- 
thing is  stacked  in  advance.  To  them, 
the  Republican  Party  is  not  a  serious 
movement  to  be  built  up.  but  a  com- 
modity to  be  bartered  and  sold.  Expedi- 
ency is  the  only  consideration. 

WRT  TKX  PASTT  IS  KEPT  SMALL 

The  pocket-sized  parties  of  the  South 
are  notoriously  known  as  patronage 
agencies.  In  the  event  of  a  Republican 
victory,  they  will  be  entitled  to  Federal 
Jobs  in  exchange  for  their  part  in  the 
convention.  For  that  reason,  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  have  too  many  to  reward. 
The  fewer  around  when  the  pie  is  cut, 
the  larger  slice  each  patronage  seeker 
will  get. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  people  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  why  the 
palace  or  bureaucratic  politicians  of  the 
South  strive  to  keep  their  parties  in  cap- 
sule size. 

Should  the  party  grow,  it  might  get 
away  from  the  personal  control  of  the 
one  man.  Especially  is  this  the  objec- 
tion to  running  candidates  for  public 
office.  If  a  Republican  candidate  should 
bcT  elected,  he  would  suddenly  loom  into 
importance  and  overshadow  the  boss. 

PASTT  COKSS  TO  UTI  XVXIT  4  TS&IS 

The  national  committeewoman  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mrs.  Julia  Grimmet  Fortson, 
rivals  the  national  committeeman  In 
lack  of  party  achievement.  Mrs.  Fortson 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Women's  Republi- 
can Federation  and  has  never  shown 
even  the  most  rudimentary  Interest  in 
Republican  activity.  Once,  when  asked 
for  advice  and  assistance  by  a  group  of 
Republican  women,  she  replied  that  she 
was  not  interested  in  politics.  She  went 
on  to  say  that  she  did  have  strong  out- 
side interests,  but  that  politics  was  not 
one  of  them.  Mrs.  Fortson  has  not  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  national  com- 
mittee in  many,  many  years.  She  is  a 
lively  lady  and  a  woman  of  character 
and  standing  in  her  community;  but  no 
one  at  national  headquarters  can  hon- 
estly testify  whether  she  is  dead  or  alive. 
They  have  not  seen  her  or  heard  from 
her.    Where  Mrs.  Fortson  Is  concerned. 
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Judge  Judson  Grimmet.  EBireveport  Re- 
publican leader.  Is  not  without  a  sense 
oT  humor.  At  the  Louisiana  State  con- 
vention in  Alexandria  he  was  said  to 
have  announced  that  be  had  the  iinlqxie 
dlstinctioo  of  being  the  only  national 
committeewoman  who  was  a  man. 

It  is  Ironic  that  Jdbn  K  Jackson,  with 
hla  long  do-nothing  record,  should  have 
been  appointed  leader  of  a  committee  to 
establish  a  "forceful  and  effective  Re- 
publican Party"  In  the  South — reported 
in  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Decem- 
ber 8.  1951.  What  he  did  to  justify  this 
appointment  no  one  has  been  able  to 
find  out.  Only  one  known  meeting  fol- 
lowed this  appointment  when  he  re- 
turned from  Washington.  azKi  that  was 
held  in  a  funeral  parlor,  with  a  dozen 
select  people  present. 

BXASOK  FOB  HOMABT 

Many  Republicans  were  looking  for- 
ward to  the  primary  election  on  January 
15, 1952,  when  they  could  offer  candidates 
and  put  the  issue  of  an  expanded  party 
up  to  the  people.  However,  they  had 
little  idea  of  what  was  in  store  for  them. 
The  Jackson  faction  was  extremely  re- 
sourceful and  ingenious  in  pulling  tricks 
to  avoid  this  election. 

Fortunately,  Louisiana  has  a  compul- 
sory primary  law.  Every  4  ye&rs  State 
and  party  officials  must  submit  to  an 
election.  In  following  the  law,  the  Re- 
publican State  central  committee  on 
October  2. 1951.  was  obliged  to  issue  a  call 
for  a  primary  to  be  held  on  January  15, 
19&2. 

On  October  22. 1951.  the  committee  cer- 
tified to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  namec, 
of  <H>po6ing  candidates — for  parish  com- 
mittee and  State  central  committee 
within  Orleans  Parish — together  with 
the  names  of  those  who  had  no  opposl- 
Uon. 

At  this  point  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
reason  for  the  scarcity  ol  candidates  for 
party  otRces,  especially  in  the  country 
parishes.  Is  due  to  the  5-year  law.  To 
run  for  the  parish  or  State  central  com- 
mittee in  Louisiaxm  a  candidate  must  be 
affiliated  with  his  party  for  five  consecu- 
tive years  prior  to  his  filing.  This  law 
has  no  effect  on  the  Democratic  Party 
since  they  do  not  suBtr  from  any  lack  of 
candidates.  But  the  5-year  ruling  does 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  a  growing 
Republican  Party.  New  Reublicans,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  been  Republi- 
cariS  all  their  lives  in  other  States,  must 
wait  5  years  before  they  can  take  an  ac- 
tive role  in  party  affairs.  One  can  sec 
the  fine  hand  of  John  E.  Jackson  in 
sponsoring  this  law  which  was  passed  by 
the  State  legislatiire  in  1940. 

The  new  Republican  leadership  Is  to- 
day endeavoring  to  have  this  law 
amended  or  repealed.  We  are  hopeful 
of  cooperation  from  the  new  governor 
and  members  of  the  legislature. 


PISQUAUriZO    (inUMA>T> 

Harrison  Bagwell,  prominent  Baton 
Rouge  attorney,  offered  himself  as  can- 
didate for  governor.  Two  members  of 
the  Women's  Republican  Chib.  Mrs.  Vio- 
let B.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Mary  Veith,  quatt- 
fied  as  caTKtitiates  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. Aniarcntly.  no  ofa()ection  could  be 
found  to  their  candidacies,  and  Xhej 
were  q^iaUfied. 


The  sitaatkm  was  not  quite  the  same 
in  Orleans  Parish.  When  candidates  for 
the  State  senate  and  representatives 
tried  to  qualify  with  the  parish  commit- 
tee, they  were  vetoed  on  flimsy  grounds. 

Most  of  the  applications  were  thrown 
out  because  they  did  not  contain  a  writ- 
ten oath  that  the  $5  fee  put  up  by  the  ap- 
plicant was  really  his  own.  Mrs.  John 
Minor  Wisdom,  who  has  a  large  personal 
following  in  her  district  and  who  had  a 
real  chance  to  be  elected,  was  disquali- 
fied because  she  had  not  stipulated  that 
the  S5  was  really  hers. 

Other  applications  were  turned  down 
because  they  were  dated  at  the  top  in- 
stead of  both  the  top  and  the  bottom. 
The  Jackson  controlled  Orleans  Parish 
committee  wanted  no  candidates,  and 
went  to  extreme  lengths  to  throw  appli- 
cants out. 

BTTSES  TO  ATOIB  XLXCTlOir 

Now  the-  Jackson-dominated  parWi 
committee  made  its  first  move  to  stop 
the  election.  The  secretary  of  state 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  parish  com- 
mittee to  furnish  hbn  with  information 
necessary  for  the  printing  of  ballots. 
The  chairman  refused  to  supply  the  In- 
formation. For  a  while,  it  looked  as 
though  the  dodge  would  succeed.  The 
secretary  of  state  announced  there 
would  be  no  election. 

Referring  to  the  refusal  of  the  Orleans 
Parish  committee  to  supply  necessary 
data  to  hold  the  primary.  Harrison  Bag- 
well. Republican  candidate  for  Governor, 
said: 

Tbe  abortive  attampt  oa  the  part  ol  car- 
taljQ  New  Orleans  stooges  oX  Jotin  E.  JacJcson 
to  prevent  a  Republican  primary  election  by 
thetr  fallTire  to  cooperate  and  supply  certain 
requested  Information  to  the  secretary  of 
state  reveals  all  too  clearly  their  desire  to 
keep  the  party  smsll  for  personal  reasons 
and  a  complete  lack  at  Interest  In  a  strong 
Republican  Party  of  Louisiana.  (Reported 
in  New  Orleans  Timea-Plcayune.  November 
24.  1962.) 

Nothing  amiss  could  be  found  in  the 
applications  for  parish  committee — ex- 
cept the  tenth  ward — and  the  State 
central  committee. 

A  group  of  new  Republicans  motored 
to  Baton  Rouge  and  urged  the  secretary 
of  state  to  see  that  we  not  be  robbed  of 
our  franchise  privilege.  The  secretary 
of  state,  a  fine  i>ublic  servant,  then  or- 
dered the  election  to  proceed,  and  ob- 
tained the  necessary  data  directly  from 
the  registrar  of  voters  in  New  Orleans. 

That  round  was  won,  but  the  Jackson 
faction  soon  let  loose  with  another  trick. 

The  chairman  oi  the  pcu:ish  commit- 
tee mailed  an  official-looking  letter  to 
an  those  Republicans  who  had  submitted 
their  names  to  be  drawn  as  commission- 
ers.   Quoting  from  the  document: 

At  the  drawing  the  question  of  the  com- 
pensation will  be  d:.£cussed  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  Party  does  not 
have  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to 
finance  the  primary. 

The  Louisiana  election  law  specifically 
provides  that  the  expense  of  printing 
ballots  and  the  furnishing  of  election 
sum>lie6  for  all  primary  elections  are 
borne  by  the  State,  and  payment  of  the 
commissioners  is  borne  by  the  munici- 
pality—Revised  SUtutes,  titie  18.  section 
314. 


This  letter,  signed  by  Allen  Cambre. 
parish  committee  chairman,  stating  the 
lack  of  party  funds,  was  irrelevant  and 
deliberately  misleading,  but  it  was  circu- 
lated to  discourage  thoae  persons  who 
could  not  afford  to  lose  a  day^  wages.  It 
spread  the  pall  of  defeat  and  disoourace- 
ment  by  announcing  that  the  party  was 
broke,  and  could  not  afford  any  sort  at 
election. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  pri- 
mary would  be  held.  Jackson  et  al..  not- 
withstanding, various  kinds  of  last-min- 
ute tricks  were  pulled.  For  example,  the 
morning  before  the  election  our  head- 
quarters was  swamped  with  phone  calls 
by  anxious  voters.  They  had  been  tele- 
phoned by  unknown  persons  the  night 
befm^  sa]rlng  that  the  election  had  been 
called  off  and  rK>t  to  go  to  the  jyolla. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  prior  to  the 
Tuesday  election.  In  a  broadcast  ad- 
dres:ed  to  Negro  voters,  the  Old  Guard 
told  their  audiences  over  the  air  that  we. 
the  opposition,  were  affiliated  with  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  At  the  same  time  the 
Negro's  mind  was  being  poisoned  against 
us.  the  opposite  was  the  approach  used 
on  white  voters.  They  were  told  that 
the  new  Republicans  were  "nigger-lov- 
ers." interested  only  in  sponsoring  the 
Negro.  Two  days  before  election,  Negro 
voters  of  the  twelfth  ward — Jackson's 
home  ward — were  offered  money  by  goon 
gangs  to  stay  away  from  the  polls  on 
election  day. 

The  election  was  finally  held,  and  the 
results  were  disastrous  to  the  Jackson 
faction.  The  new  leadership  won  11  of 
the  12  contested  seats  on  the  State  cen- 
tral committee,  and  15  of  the  20  parish 
committeemen — with  2  of  the  seats  re- 
sulting in  a  tie.  We  had  won  complete 
control  of  the  Orleans  Parish  Repubikan 
executive  committee,  and  we  had  driven 
a  wedge  Into  the  State  central  commit- 
tee. Even  a  wedge  was  too  much  for 
the  national  committeeman.  His  fragile 
party  oould  not  withstand  any  free 
voices. 

The  State  central  committee  met  IS 
days  after  the  primary — 11  days  after 
the  day  set  by  law  for  promulgating  re- 
turns. Jackson's  henchman,  Brittmar 
P.  Landry,  read  a  resolution  declaring 
the  entire  election  null  and  void.  The 
committee  adjourned  without  promul- 
gating the  results.  Newly  elected  com- 
mitteemen were  declared  out  of  order 
when  they  attempted  to  speak  from  the 
floor. 


New  RepabEcan  Movement  ia  LonisisDa — 
Parts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  FSNNSTLVAJfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  JuTie  It,  1952 
>a&aoNa   roa   jrvLurrxNO   BLacrtON 

Mr.    HTK3H    D.    SCOTT,    JR.      Mr^ 
Speaker,   the  resolution  set  aside  the 
election  on  two  grounds.    First,  that  a 
primary  was  held  only  in  Orleans  Parish, 
discriminatory  against  the  other  63  par- 
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and  seeond,  that  five  commis- 
sioners did  not  serve  in  each  precinct 
Where  there  was  a  registered  Republican. 

It  was  a  stran^;e  sight  to  see  the  com- 
mittee shedding  crocodile  tears  over  the 
lack  of  election  opportunities  in  the 
other  parishes  of  the  State.  N.B.  James, 
chairman  of  the  committee.  t^gyMfled  un- 
der oath  that  la  his  20  years  on  the 
committee  he  never  attem<>ted  to  organ- 
ise a  parish  comtaittee,  and  further,  that 
he  did  not  know  i>f  any  effort  to  organize 
parish  committees  anywhere  In  tlxe 
SUte. 

We  may  dlgreHS  for  a  moment  to  ex- 
plain that  under  Louisiana  law  a  parish 
committee  must  be  organised  In  the  par- 
Ukx  to  supervise  elections  and  qualify 
candidates.  Otherwise,  the  party  is  not 
able  to  hold  primaries.  When  parish 
committees  were  actually  organized  in 
five  parishes,  their  elected  representa- 
tives were  thrown  out  t>y  the  State  cen- 
tral oQiumittee.  Not  only  did  Jackson 
refuse  to  organize  parish  committees, 
but  he  objected  to  anyone  else  doing  so. 

This  reason  for  fwnnntwg  the  prtmary 
was  poor  because  every  parish  has  the 
right  to  organize  Its  own  parish  com- 
mittee, and  the  State  central  committee 
possesses  broad  apiwintlve  powers  and 
could  have  appointed  temporary  chair- 
men to  call  parish  organisation  meetings. 

In  meetinc  the  neoond  objeetkm.  name- 
ly that  five  RepubUean  commisslonexs 
did  not  serve  In  every  precinct,  the  oom- 
Bittee  knew  well  tn  advance  of  call- 
ing the  election  that  It  was  a  physical 
impoKlbttlty  to  find  five  ooaamlsskners 
for  every  polling  plaee. 

The  quvta  oi  five  eommisBkiners  per 
polling  plaee  was  written  Into  the  law  by 
a  DnnocraUc  Party  which  does  not  suffer 
from  shortage  of  help  at  the  polls.  It  Is 
not  clear  whether  the  flve-oonunlsslon- 
cr  law  sets  a  maximum  or  minimum. 
Moreover,  the  new  R^ubliean  leadership 
|Nit  five  oommlsskinen  in  thoee  precincts 
where  ttie  Republican  voters  were  heav- 
ily eonoentrated.  In  every  contested 
ward  there  were  preelnets  with  five  reg- 
istered RcpubUeans.  and  most  of  the  vote 
was  east  in  those  preetncts. 

Where  there  were  precincts  with  only  a 
few  registered  RepubUeans.  those  who 
wished  to  vote  were  able  to  do  so  pro- 
vided they  swore  themselves  in  as  eom- 
missioners.  Every  vote  was  counted  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  oommissioners. 
BBCXBXOH  jm  ravoK  or  new  uroBUCuf 

IXADI 


Judge  G.  Caldwell  Herget.  of  the 
NineteenUi  Judicial  District  Court, 
listened  carefullj  to  all  arguments  and 
ruled  "that  the  committee  was.  and  Is. 
under  a  ministerial  duty  to  promulgate 
the  returns  and  the  committee  was  with- 
out right  to  inquire  Into  the  legality  of 
the  election."  It  was  a  free  expression 
of  the  people  for  their  preferred  officials. 

When  the  Louisiana  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  Jucge  Herget's  decision  Judge 
Hugo Dore  renuuked  of  John  E.  Jackson. 
"He  got  beat  and  row  he's  sore"— New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  March  1.  1952. 

There  had  been  a  charge  of  fraud. 
Thn  vote  was  close  to  100  percent  In 
many  precincts.  The  will  of  the  elec- 
torate had  been  aocompUshed.  Jack- 
•OQ's  ruse  waa  evident  and  the  court 
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ordered  the  committee  to  seat  the  elect- 
ed members. 

BOTH  BIDeB  V  Al  I IL  ITATMt 

The  very  persons  who  called  the  elec- 
tion null  and  void  participated  in  the 
election  as  candidates  and  as  commis- 
sioners. Mr.  Jackson,  himself,  was  a 
candidate  and  a  commissioner.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  central  committee 
and  defeated  for  the  parish  committee. 

Before  the  Jadcson  minority  decided 
that  the  election  was  nun  and  void,  four 
Old  Guard  attorneys  filed  suit  in  dvll 
district  coxnri  on  btiialf  of  Mr.  Jackson 
against  the  two  candidates  who  had  de- 
feated him  for  membership  on  the  par- 
ish committee.  The  petition  stated  that 
he  "submitted  to  the  win  of  the  voters." 
that  the  vote  must  have  been  fraudulent, 
or  that  the  machines  had  failed  to  oper- 
ate correctly.  He  declared  that  while  ho 
received  a  large  vote  for  the  State  cen- 
tral committee,  he  had  received  none 
for  the  parish  committee. 

Mr.  Jackson  did  not  know  that  under 
the  law  two  votes  must  be  cast  for  the 
parish  committee,  and  when  it  was  ex- 
plained that  a  voter  coold  not  "single 
shot,"  the  suit  was  hurriedly  withdrawn. 

Several  days  later  Mr.  Jack  sod  wanted 
the  entire  election  thrown  out.  It  was 
odd  to  find  the  national  committeeman 
completely  unacquainted  with  the  vot- 
ing laws  of  his  State.  Such  innocence 
must  have  resulted  from  his  unf amiliar- 
Ity  with  TiOuLslana  elections. 


There  were  two  election  irregularities 
worthy  of  note.  In  ward  12,  precinct 
18,  where  Mr.  Jackson  himself  served 
as  oommLsfiioner.  the  tally  sheet,  signed 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  showed  two  votes  for 
him  for  parish  onmmittre  Ptwtographs 
of  the  machine  show  none  for  Jackson. 
Evidently  Mr.  Jackson  felt  that  the  ma- 
chine was  wrong,  and  tallied  what  he 
thought  it  should  be.  In  the  fifteenth 
precinct  of  the  same  ward,  the  tally 
sheets  showed  votes  for  Jackson  for  the 
parish  committee,  although  the  machine 
showed  none.  Photographs  of  tnAt^Mru^ 
and  photostats  of  tallies  are  on  file  in 
the  New  Orleans  district  attorney's 
office. 


Louisiana  is  a  convention  State.  Ward 
and  parish  mass  meetings  are  held,  in 
wtUch  qualified  voters  who  are  affiliated 
with  the  Republican  Party  may  partici- 
pate. Delegates  are  elected  to  district 
and  State  conventiaas.  wtiere.  in  turn, 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  are 
chosen. 

The  State  coitral  committeeman  from 
each  ward  or  parish  is  designated  as  tem- 
porary chairman  by  the  district  chair- 
man. Where  there  is  no  committeeman 
the  district  chairman  appoints  someone 
to  advertise  and  open  the  mass  meeting. 
The  Importance  of  winning  State  central 
committee  seats  Is  apparent  It  gave 
the  new  Republicans  the  chance  to  hold 
the  mass  meetings  with  the  strictest  legal 
propriety. 

Advertisements  were  inserted  in  daily 
newspapers  10  days  in  advance  giving 
the  time  and  location  of  the  meetings. 
Accessible  places  were  selected  where  all 
registered  RepuhUcans  could  convenient- 
ly gather. 


It  was  expected  that  the  natiooal  com- 
mitteeman would  set  up  contested  dc 
gations  wlieievei  he  kst  the  mass 
tng.  New  Republicans  knew  that  be 
would  seise  upon  the  slightest  irregular- 
ity as  an  excuse  to  call  his  own  meetinga. 
Because  the  new  Reputiilcans  held  meet- 
ings In  the  strictest  legal  fashion.  Mr. 
Jackaon  could  only  yowl  about  irregular- 
ities based  upon  flimsy  or  arttfldal 
grounds. 

The  following  precautions  were  takest 

First.  lists  of  regMered 
certified  by  the  registrar  of  voters 
obtained  after  4  p.  m.  on  the  date  of  the 
meeting.  A  list  of  all  tooaa,  llde  voteta 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  temponury 
chairman  before  the  meeting  began. 

Second.  Each  voter  was  asked  to  bring 
his  registratlan  certificate  as  an  added 
precaution.  This  was  a  check  against 
the  old  Jackson  practice  of  packing  mass 
meetings  wttii  unidentified  persons. 

Third.  During  the  meeting  order  had 
to  be  preserved  at  aU  costs.  The  New 
Republicans  did  not  vrant  to  take  the 
chance  that  the  Jackson  group,  once  they 
foimd  themselves  on  the  losing  end, 
wottM  break  up  the  election  and  torn  the 
meeting  tnfeo  a  general  melee.  Tliere- 
f  ore.  one  poUoeman,  and  sometimes  twoi 
were  detailed  to  each  ward  meeting. 

Fburth.  Written  evidmoe  was  obtained 
In  various  ways.  In  the  fourteenth  ward, 
for  example.  aU  registered  Republicans 
signed  their  names  as  tbey  entered  the 
door.  In  other  instances,  as  in  tlie  seven- 
teenth ward,  voters  signed  their  names 
at  the  bottom  oi  each  vote  east  nioto- 
static  copies  of  all  written  evidence  are 
available  for  inspection. 

Complete  written  evidence  does  not 
exist  for  enry  ward.  In  tbe  earty  maii 
meetings,  tbe  Jackson  mlnortty  signed 
balloCs  and  registration  lists,  but  when 
they  f otmd  they  were  losing  tbe  majority 
of  ward  contests  they  refused  to  sign 
their  names  any  longer.  However,  a 
considerable  amount  of  written 
Is  available  to  reveal  tbeir  tactics  of  < 
ating  contests. 

The  national  committeeman  had 
everything  to  gain  from  iUegality  and 
confusion.  In  the  event  of  disorder,  be 
doubtless  feit  tiiat  the  credentials  com- 
mittee at  the  convention  would  favor 
tbe  Louisiana  faction  already  In  tbe 
saddle.  His  henchman.  Van  Buren  Har- 
ris, has  stated  this  to  the  pre 


suu  oa  KXTnr  or  suiulhth  waso 

T^e  sixteenth  ward  meetiTig  belongs 
to  a  special  category  because  It  was  the 
first  one  held,  and  therefore  an  eyes  were 
upon  it.  When  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order,  the  Jackson  laction  believed 
they  had  a  chance  to  elect  tbeir  dele- 
gates legitimately. 

The  temporary  chairman  called  for 
nominations  for  permanent  chairman, 
and  there  were  several  minutes  of  ten- 
sion while  the  ballots  were  counted.  The 
New  Republican  leadership  elected  its 
chairman  by  a  vote  of  46  to  20.  There- 
after, the  Old  Guard  refused  to  vote  by 
written  ballot.  However,  photostatic 
copies  of  the  banotiitg  for  chairman  are 
kept  for  pubUc  examination. 

Then  began  a  series  of  disturbanoai 
obviously  designed  to  break  up  the 
ing.    A  handful  of  agitators  led  bf 
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ert  Corder.  son-in-law  of  John  E.  Jack- 
son, screamed  out  protest  after  protest 
based  on  the  flimsiest  grounds.  They 
wished  to  depose  the  chairman  to  get 
control  of  the  meeting,  but  the  chairman 
held  firm. 

Outside,  a  Jackson  goon  gang,  infu- 
riated because  they  were  refused  admit- 
tance, tried  to  stir  up  a  brawl.  Passers- 
by.  as  well  as  Republicans,  were  viciously 
insulted.  The  policeman  on  duty  was 
obliged  to  telephone  for  a  squad  car. 
We  quote  from  a  newspaper  account  of 
May  2, 1952: 

One  Taftite  caused  a  disturbance  at  » 
ward  meeting  in  a  building  bousing  a  bar- 
room. 

When  tile  police  came,  be  passed  a  pair  of 
brass  knuckles  to  tbe  bartender  to  hide  for 
blm. 

He  went  back  and  collected  them  the  next 
d«y. 

As  the  New  Republicans  did  not  scare 
easily,  they  proceeded  to  elect  their  slate 
of  delegates.  A  handful  of  Jackson  peo- 
ple remained  after  the  meeting  was  ad- 
Joiuned,  and  set  up  nunp  delegations. 

OUTVaiEU,    BO   BUMPSD 

In  the  seventeenth  ward,  outvoted  50 
to  12,  the  opposition  manufactured  a 
number  of  protests  to  Justify  the  policy 
of  a  nunp  delegation.  They  protested: 
First.  The  refusal  to  elect  a  tempo- 
rary chairman  before  the  permanent 
chairman.  This  election  Is  needless 
since  traditionally  the  State  central 
committee  man  acts  as  temporary  chair- 
man. Moreover,  Robert's  rules  of  order 
prescribes  that  anyone  who  steps  to  the 
head  of  a  meeting  may  act  as  temporary 
chairman. 

Second.  Three  people  came  late  to  the 
meeting.  Their  eUglbility  was  not  chal- 
lenged, only  their  tardiness. 

Third.  The  fact  that  the  policeman 
stood  inside  the  door  Instead  of  on  the 
outside. 

The  creation  of  rump  meetings  by  the 
Jackson  group  began  to  follow  a  pattern. 
When  they  found  themselves  outnum- 
bered, 27  to  6.  in  the  fourth  ward  their 
handful  withdrew  to  the  front  porch 
and  elected  a  set  of  delegates.  Later,  in 
one  of  the  infamous  5-minute  cases  "be- 
fore the  credentials  committee  at  Alex- 
andria, the  splintered  six  testified  they 
were  unable  to  find  the  location  of  the 
meeting.  Yet  they  were  present  when  it 
was  called  to  order. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  ward  meetings 
were  held  in  garages  at  the  duly  adver- 
tised addresses.  At  the  tenth  ward 
meeting  the  Taft  forces  said  they 
couldn't  find  the  meeting,  yet  Mrs.  An- 
leda  Joubert  and  another  Taft  backer 
walked  in  and  out  of  the  meeting  place 
several  times  before  Joining  a  group  of 
about  eight  persons  who  held  a  rump 
meeting  in  the  front  srard.  This  group 
Ignored  attempts  by  three  ushers  and  a 
patrolman  to  direct  them  to  the  ofBclal 
meeting,  attended  by  38  registered 
Republicans. 

The  same  scouting  took  place  at  the 
eleventh  ward  meeting.  Witnesses  verify 
that  several  Taftltes  cased  the  joint  to 
gage  the  opposition.  The  scouts  then 
signalled  a  group  of  some  17  persons  who 
held  a  rump  session  on  the  front  steps. 
They  refused  to  join  the  55  Republicans 
who  voted  in  the  legal  meeting. 


In  the  thirteenth  ward,  the  Old  Guard 
was  swamped  55  to  16.  Apparently  not 
energetic  or  resourceful  enough  to  find 
a  new  meeting  place,  they  moved  off  to 
a  comer  of  the  meeting  room  and  held 
their  meeting  in  imdertones.  simultane- 
oiisly  with  the  main  meeting. 

Sometimes  the  opposition  never  both- 
ered to  offer  a  reason  for  holding  a  meet- 
ing of  their  own.  In  the  important  four- 
teenth ward,  which  elected  six  delegates 
to  the  district  and  State  conventions,  the 
new  Republican  leadership  won  116  to 
49.  Immediately  thereafter.  8  to  12  of 
the  defeated  minority  went  into  a  huddle. 

Carroll  Montet.  one  of  the  opposing 
candidates  who  lost,  showed  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  delicacy  of  stomach 
when  he  pubUcly  stated  that  he  had  lost 
fairly,  and  would  take  no  part  in  a 
splinter  meeting. 


New  Repablican  Movement  ia  Loaisiaiui — 
Part  4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OW  PCNNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIW 

Wednesf4iy,  June  11. 1952 

AlsmUaT  BIRATIOS 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  cases  where  the  State  cen- 
tral committeeman  for  the  ward  was  a 
member  of  the  Jackson  clique,  and  there- 
fore opened  the  mass  meeting,  procedure 
was  not  along  democratic  lines. 

When  temporary  chairman.  W.  J. 
Galleaud,  8r.,  called  the  sixth  ward  meet- 
ing to  order,  a  tabulation  of  written  bal- 
lots gave  the  new  Republicans  a  margin 
of  one  vote  for  permanent  chairman. 
An  Old  Guard  member  took  two  voters 
Into  an  inner  room  of  the  house  for  a 
talking  and  after  he  returned  tore  up  the 
ballots.  A  new  balloting  gave  the  Old 
Guard  an  edge  of  one  vote. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  certified 
list,  the  new  Republicans  discovered  four 
persons  at  the  meeting  who  were  not  on 
the  list.  Later,  when  checked  by  the 
registrar  of  voters,  these  persons  turned 
out  to  be  registered  Democrats.  The 
new  Republican  group,  which  formed  the 
majority  of  registered  Republicans  In  the 
sixth  ward,  adjourned  to  the  front  steps 
and  elected  a  legal  set  of  delegates. 

Another  opposition  chairman,  Luclen 
L.  Cambre,  refused  to  permit  the  three 
members  of  the  Harold  P.  Crane  family 
to  vote  in  the  third  ward  meeting  on  the 
ground  they  were  not  on  the  certified 
list  of  Republicans.  Actually,  Mr.  Cam- 
bre knew  them  to  be  Republicans.  In 
the  course  of  the  meeting  a  registered 
Republican  appeared  with  a  written 
statement  signed  by  R^istrar  of  Voters 
William  Parrell  stating  that  the  Cranes 
were  bona  fide  Republicans  and  had 
been  omitted  by  clerical  error.  Still 
Chairman  Cambre  would  not  permit 
them  to  vote. 

The  meeting  broke  off  without  ad- 
journment, and  14  persons,  forming  the 
majority  of  those  present,  resumed  the 
meeting  at  214  St.  Charles  Street,  where 


they  elected  a  slate  of  new  Republican 
delegates. 

KnoxH  MASS  wtxwTQiam 
The  first  ward  meeting  was  advertised 
to  be  held  at  1629  Coliseum  Street,  New 
Orleans,  by  a  temporary  chairman  of 
Jackson  ssonpathies.  The  new  Republi- 
cans arrived  at  this  address,  but  they 
found  the  building  to  be  a  large  apart- 
ment house.  As  no  particular  apartment 
had  been  specified  Ir  the  chairman's 
call,  the  voters  went  from  door  to  door 
seeking  the  meeting. 

Finally,  they  learned  from  one  of  the 
tenants  that  Mrs.  Pred  Chase,  the  State 
central  commltteewoman  who  had  called 
the  meeting,  lived  at  1434  Euterpe  Street. 
The  new  Republican  voters  hurried  over 
to  this  address,  but  were  told  they  had 
arrived  too  late  to  particli>ate  as  the 
delegates  had  already  been  chosen. 

The  meeting  In  St.  James  Parish  was 
strictly  private,  admission  was  by  invi- 
tation. State  Central  Committeeman 
Guy  Cah^  called  the  meeting  for  11 
o'clock  p.  m.  at  his  fishing  camp,  in  the 
rear  of  a  large  plantation.  The  new  Re- 
publicans could  not  attend  because  they 
had  no  way  of  learning  the  precise  spot 
of  the  meeting. 

The  twelfth  ward  deserves  special 
treatment  because  it  Is  the  home  ward  of 
the  national  committeeman  Satisfied 
with  token  forces  in  other  wards  to  create 
contests.  Jackson  could  not  put  h^In^i»^f 
in  a  ridiculous  light  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood. In  all  fairness.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  here  Jackson  put  forth  some 
hard  political  campaigning,  a  rare  per- 
formance in  his  20  years  as  leader. 

However,  he  was  not  going  to  take  any 
chances  of  losing  the  ward.  One  of  his 
men  held  firm  control  of  the  certified 
Ust.  and  refused  to  caU  the  roll  when  the 
meeting  started.  Three  members  of  his 
faction  who  arrived  late  for  the  meeting 
were  admitted  and  participated  in  the 
voting,  but  late  members  of  the  new  Re- 
publicans were  refused  admittance. 

Sample  ballots  distributed  by  Jackson 
showed  that  delegates  to  be  elected  at 
the  meeting  were  for  a  district  conven- 
tion to  be  held  on  April  18.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict had  advertised  the  meeting  for 
April  22. 

When  a  registered  Republican  asked 
for  clarification,  he  was  ruled  out  of  or- 
der. This  Is  typical  Jackson  procedure. 
Anyone  is  ruled  out  of  order  when  he 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  steamroller. 

The  Old  Guard  shied  away  from  writ- 
ten ballots  and  called  for  a  standing  vote 
on  the  election  of  a  temporary  chairman. 
Making  a  quick  coimt  around  the  room, 
they  announced  their  candidate  the  win- 
ner, 69  to  50.  A  slower  and  more  ac- 
curate count  was  refused.  Also,  it  was 
noted  that  voters  moved  from  place  to 
place  and  could  have  been  counted  twice. 

Now  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  to  have  a  written  or  standing 
vote.  The  Old  Guard  at  first  said  there 
would  be  a  written  vote,  but  later  had  a 
change  of  mind.  When  put  in  motion 
form  the  meeting  voted  64  to  60  to  fol- 
low the  Old  Guard  stand.  It  was  obvious 
that  their  margin  was  cut  down  consid- 
erably.   A  number  of  people  who  had 
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been  voUn«  with  the  Old  Guard  were  so 
disgusted  by  the  iteam-roUer  tactics  that 
they  began  to  vote  with  the  new  Bepul>- 
Ilcan  leadership. 

At  this  point  Jackson  evidently  be- 
came panicky.  Another  vote,  and  the 
tide  oould  havo  turned  against  him. 
Thereupon.  William  Dane,  a  Jackson 
henchman,  deckired  their  slate  of  dele- 
gates elected,  and  switched  off  the  lights. 
Signed  statements  from  47  people  attest 
that  an  election  of  delegates  did  not  take 
The  Times -Picayune  reporter 
in  his  report  that  no  delegates 
were  liected  at  the  meeting. 

Using  a  flashlight.  Indignant  voters 
adopted  a  resolution  to  continue  the 
meeting  st  anotlier  date.  The  continua- 
tion of  this  meeting  was  properly  adver- 
tised to  be  held  on  AprU  17.  and  at  this 
meeting  tbe  nev  Republicans  elected 
their  slate  of  delegates. 


■ATOM  mtmam 


■AnoKAL  ma 


The  meeting  tn  West  Baton  Rooge 
Parish  falls  into  a  prise  category.  It  sur- 
passes in  rawness  anything  pulled  by  the 
Jackson  crowd  to  date. 

There  were  five  people  present  at  Port 
Allen  for  this  mf*etix«*.  four  members  of 
the  new  Republican  leadership  and  one 
TafUte  who  had  been  appointed  tempo- 
rary ebalzman.  This  solitary  Old  Guard 
man.  tn  rapid  order,  caDed  the  meeting 
to  order,  nominated  himself  for  perma- 
nent elialrman.  closed  the  nominations, 
and  declared  himself  elected.  Without 
pausing  i'or  breiith.  he  nominated  him- 
self as  delegate  to  the  district  and  State 
conventions,  closed  the  nooitnatlons.  and 
declared  himself  elected.  Tben  he  cloeed 
tbe  meeUnc  over  tbe  proterti  of  tbe 
others. 

The  one-man  steam  roller  has  drawn 
«>^^««— n1  attention.  Drew  Pearaon  re- 
ported It  over  his  Sunday,  AprU  IS, 
broadcast:  Marquis  Childs  wrote  it  tn 
his  column  of  April  24;  and  a  New  Or- 
leans Item  edlt4)rial  of  Monday,  May  S, 
referred  to  the  West  Baton  Rouge  meet- 
ing as  a  **polltieal  bold-ap  'm  Inroad  day- 
Ufht.** 

There  Is  a  sequel  to  this  smailng  story. 
At  the  State  Republican  convention  In 
Alexandria,  the  Jackson-dominated  cre- 
dentials eommlttee  seated  this  lone  Re- 
publican as  the  ofSclal  delegate  from  his 
parish. 

The  will  of  the  Republican  electorate 
mm  une<i\ilvocally  expressed  in  the  mass 
meetings.  In  Orleans  Parish,  for  ex- 
ample, the  new  Republican  leadership 
rtected  13  of  18  delegates  in  the  First 
District,  and  SS  of  27  delegates  In  the 
Second  Distrlet. 

The  Jackson  minority  participated  in 
ttie  mass  meetings,  and  in  many  in- 
stances signed  all  ballots.  When  they 
were  defeated  at  substantial  ratios, 
ranging  from  3^  to  1  to  7  to  1,  they 
held  nunp  meetings. 

The  new  RepultUcan  leadership,  tak- 
ing its  cue  frc<n  the  opposition,  oould 
have  set  up  ootrtests  where  it  lost,  meet- 
ing phony  delegations  with  phony  dele- 
gations of  their  own.  However.  In  a  few 
wards  and  parishes  where  new  Repub- 
licans lost  fairly,  no  rival  detecatioos 
were  created.  They  refused  to  meet 
crookedness  with  crookedness. 


The  whole  picture  is  adequately 
summed  up  by  an  account  in  the  New 
Orteans  Item  of  May  2.  1952: 

The  Taft  faction  haa  flatly  refused  to 
abide  by  the  majaritj  vote  In  many  ward, 
parlato.  and  district  meetings  wblctt  went 
agalnat  tbem.  •  •  •  nua  statement  Is 
not  made  in  any  sense  as  side-taking  or  con- 
demnation, but  as  a  statement  of  wbat  has 
happened. 

oxsnucT  ooMvntnoMB 

Victory  in  the  Orleans  Parish  primary 
gave  the  new  leadership  the  majority  of 
State  central  commlttefmen  necessary 
to  elect  the  officers  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Cozigresslonal  District  committees. 
These  committees  supervise  and  arrange 
the  district  conventions. 

At  meetings  held  on  Wednesday. 
March  26.  19S2.  the  Jackson  minority 
was  utterly  defeated.  The  chairman 
and  secretaries  of  both  districts  were 
elected  from  the  new  leadership.  At 
both  the  first  and  second  district  meet- 
ings subcommittees  were  i^TPOinted  to 
set  the  time  and  place  of  tbeae  conven- 
tions. In  t>oth  cases  these  subcommit- 
tees failed  to  report  back  to  the  chair- 
men in  time  for  the  15  dasrs'  notice  re- 
quired by  the  GOP  caU.  Both  district 
chairmen  then  polled  their  committee- 
men and  were  instructed  in  writing  by 
majorities  of  each  committee  to  set  the 
date  for  April  22,  in  order  to  comply  wtth 
the  necessary  15-day  notice.  At  each 
ward  and  parish  mass  meeting  in  the 
first  and  seoond  districts  this  ^ange  of 
date  was  explained  to  the  voters.  The 
Jackson  minority  seteed  on  this  change 
of  dates  as  an  out.  Their  rump  dele- 
gates met  on  the  tentative,  unadvertised 
dates  at  some  undlaeloeed  spot  and  no 
notice  was  given  to  new  Republican  un- 
contested delegates. 

The  chairmen  of  the  two  districts  com- 
plied with  ibe  call  of  the  natifinal  com- 
mittee in  adrertiiing  tbe  date,  place,  and 
time  of  tbe  eonventtons  in  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  15  days  in  advance. 
The  Jackson  group  met  in  unadvertised 
clandestlxy  conrentloos.  using  the  ex- 
ciise  of  a  (Efferent  date.  Some  other  ex- 
cuse, or  none  at  all.  would  have  served 
them  Just  as  welL 

Gerald  E.  Westoott,  Independent 
chairman  of  the  seoond  district,  made 
the  following  statement  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  convention  in  his  district: 

I  was  elected  permanent  chairman  of  tills 
district  at  a  meeting  March  26.  in  which 
both  factions  participated.  We  tentatively 
selected  AprU  18.  for  the  date  of  the  oon- 
▼entton.  We  appointed  a  three -member 
oommlttae  to  set  the  final  place  and  time  of 
the  convention.  The  committee  did  so.  se- 
lecting these  premises  at  4806  Magailne 
Street  (a  building  which  fonxterly  served  as 
Kennon  Ward  headquarters). 

We  were  required  by  State  law  to  advertise 
the  convention  S  weeks  shwail  of  holding  it. 
We  dkl  so.  We  advertAsed  tn  the  afternoon 
papers  of  AprU  7.  and  tbe  monUng  paper  of 
April  8,  setting  the  meeting  for  today. 

I  have  conducted  the  whole  procedure  in 
the  strictest  legal  fasliion  and  have  no  offi- 
cial knowledge  of  tbe  meeting  held  by  the 
Taft  group  on  Aptii  IS.  (Tlmes-PleaywM, 
March  27.  1852.) 

rwM.uim  TO  sraiB  ootmtmott  (srac 


on  the  same  day  as  the  State  conventiaQ> 
at  Alexandria,  La.,  it  was  evident  tbsufr 
Jadcson  was  setting  tbt  stage  for  a  con- 
tested delegation.  Again,  he  was  going 
to  use  his  majority  on  this  decrepit,  rot- 
ten-borough body  to  s^mie  the  will  of 
the  people. 

In  quick  succession,  the  supine  group 
voted  approval  of  the  following: 

First.  The  temporary  roll  of  the  State 
convention  was  to  be  composed  of  un- 
contested delegations  only.  The  new 
Republican  delegations  in  Orleans  Par- 
ish. 38  in  all,  plus  delegations  in  tbe 
liftice  Charles  and  Baton  Rouge  areas, 
all  elected  by  substantial  majorities, 
were  excluded  fromlKats. 

Seomd.  N.  Bryant  James  was  elected 
as  temporary  chairman  of  the  eonven- 
Uon. 

Third.  A  resolution  was  passed  em- 
powering James  to  name  a  credentials 
oommittee  of  five  to  pass  on  contested 
delegations.  Tbe  new  Republican  lead- 
er. John  Minor  Wisdom,  moved  that  tbe 
credentials  committee  be  composed  of 
three  persons  from  the  Jackson  group 
and  three  from  the  new  leadership.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  motion  lost. 
Jackson  had  no  intention  of  giving  a 
Just  hearing  to  delegations.  The  five 
members  of  the  credentials  oommittet 
turned  out  to  be  five  <rf  Jackson's  most 
obedient  henchmen. 

Hie  rightfully  elected  delegates  repre- 
sent the  thickly  populated  sections  of  the 
south  and  west.  The  uncontested  dele- 
gates, who  were  admitted  to  the  tem- 
porary roll  of  the  convention,  represent 
roughly  tbe  sparsely  settled  extreme 
north,  under  the  thumb  of  proconsul 
Judson  Grimmet. 

Every  inch  of  tbe  steam  roller  was  pro- 
tested. John  Minor  Wisdom  asked 
Chairman  James  if  the  committee  pos- 
sessed any  fules  governing  contests.  Mr. 
Wisdom  knew  that  his  question  was 
rhetorical  because  the  State  ooitral  com- 
mittee has  never  had  rules  or  bylaws 
governing  anything.  Bylaws  would 
only  hamper  their  type  of  politics. 
Grimmet  Icept  interrupting  Wisdom  who 
said: 

I  am  aaking  tbe  chairman  fOr  this  infor- 
mation. Judge  Qrimmet. 

Grimmet  replied: 

And  I  am  teUlng  the  chairman  what  to 
say. 


fai  Lovisi- 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKR 

or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PUO(STI.VANU 

IN  THE  aODSB  OF  BKP&SSCMTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  Jaae  11. 19S2 
(STaTs  uoMvcmsoit 


When  It  became  known  that  the  Stats 
central  committee  would  meet  at  10  a.  m. 


Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  noon,  the  dty  hall  at  Alex- 
andria was  packed  with  Independent  Re- 
publicans, newspaper  reporters,  and  ra- 
dio commentators.  There  were  many 
who  wanted  to  see  at  flr»t  hand  bow 
Jackson  and  his  accomplices  operated. 
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They  got  an  eyeful.  The  dean  of  the 
political  science  department  of  Tulane 
University  was  there  with  several  as- 
sistants. The  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention will  be  written  up  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Associ- 
ation. The  account  will  make  inter- 
esting reading  judging  from  what  the 
professors  said  off  the  record. 

The  relatively  small  nvunber  of  uncon- 
tested delegates  were  seated  in  the  front 
while  the  mass  of  contested  delegates 
were  sent  to  the  rear.  The  temporary 
chairman  recessed  the  meeting  while 
contests  were  heard  before  the  alleged 
credenitals  committee.  The  new  Re- 
publicans asked  ttial  the  contests  be  held 
before  the  general  membership,  with  the 
press  present.  They  turned  thumbs 
down  on  this  suggestion,  and  the  creden- 
tials committee  heard  Its  cases  in  a 
building  a  half  mile  away. 

Each  contested  delegation  was  given 
a  maximum  of  5  minutes  to  present  its 
case.  Reporters  for  the  press  and  radio 
were  barred.  No  written  record  of  the 
proceedings  was  allowed.  All  40  con- 
tests were  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Jackson 
crowd.  Had  they  been  clever  they  might 
have  ruled  a  few  the  other  way,  just  to 
give  an  appearance  of  legality.  But 
Jackson  was  too  worried  to  be  artful. 

The  new  leadership  went  over  to  see 
the  credentials  committee  at  work  with 
Its  5-minute  deliberative  sessions.  After 
sitting  through  a  half-dozen  kangaroo 
courts,  they  decided  that  it  was  no  use. 
The  Jacksonlan  Republicans  had  set  a 
new  low  in  politics. 

The  phony  credentials  committee  was 
too  much  for  one  of  the  Taft  people  to 
stDmach.  Mrs.  Murray  Hurley,  of  New 
Orleans,  was  represented  in  her  contest 
before  the  committee  by  Attorney  Tom 
Stagg,  of  Shreveport,  an  ardent  Tait 
suwporteT.  Mr.  Stagg,  indignant  at  the 
hearing  which  Mrs.  Hurley's  case  re- 
ceived, stated  to  the  press: 

The  credentials  committee's  action  is  un- 
fair. It  did  not  really  hear  evidence  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Hurley  In  her  claim  to  be  the 
rightfully  elected  delegate.  (New  Orleaiu 
Item,  May  2.  1852.) 

A  reporter  on  the  scene  wrote: 

Observers  who  have  watched  this  process 
know  that  a  IS-member  pro-TAn  delegation 
has  not  been  elected  In  Louisiana  in  any 
tramework  of  American  fair  play  or  all  the 
other  Ideals  and  traditions  of  democracy  and 
popular  government.  (New  Orleans  Item. 
May  3,  1952.) 

We  do  not  think  that  Senator  Tatt 
would  condone  a  meeting  of  this  kind, 
«ven  in  his  behalf. 
—  There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to 
call  together  a  iconvention  of  the  right- 
fully elected  delegates,  and  to  elect  four 
delegates  at  large,  four  alternates,  and 
two  electors. 

A  week  after  the  convention,  LeRoy 
Smallenburger,  chairman  of  the  creden- 
tials committee,  was  asked  by  the  editors 
of  the  New  Orleans  States  to  make  public 
the  briefs  filed  by  the  contesting  dele- 
gation. Mr.  Smallenburger  passed  the 
buck  to  Mr.  James,  who,  when  asked 
about  the  briefs,  said: 

I'd  rather  not  say  whether  I  have  them 
c»r  not.     (New  Orleans  States.  May  2.  1962.) 


The  public  Is  entitled  to,  but  will  not 
receive,  the  arguments  fabricated  by  the 
pitifully  outvoted  Jackson  rump  dele- 
gations as  to  why  they  should  have  been 
seated.  They  do  not  like  inquiring 
newspapers.  They  thrive  in  dark  cor- 
ners and  in  places  away  from  the  public 
eye.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  the 
entire  Republican  picture  in  Louisiana 
should  be  given  a  public  airing.  The 
public  deserves  an  accounting,  and  open 
air  and  sunlight  will  kill  most  harmful 
bacteria. 

aiPX  rOR  KKPUBLICAN  PASTT 

There  are  a  great  many  free  and  inde- 
pendent voters  in  Louisiana.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  country  is  not  as  solidly  Dem- 
ocratic as  is  commonly  supposed.  In  the 
1948  Presidential  election.  Governor 
Dewey  received  over  5.000  votes  in  one 
ward  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Fig- 
ures have  already  been  quoted  to  show 
substantial  votes  rolled  up  by  Republi- 
can candidates  for  State  offices,  even 
when  unassisted  by  the  Republican  na- 
tional committeeman. 

The  old  reasons  for  clinging  to  the 
Democratic  Party  no  longer  exist.  The 
principles  of  the  Republican  Party  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  many  southern 
people  more  accurately  than  those  of  the 
Truman  Democrats.  We  can  see  this 
plainly  in  the  Dixiecrat  movement,  which 
refuses  to  go  along  with  the  Truman- 
ites. 

In  A  Two  Party  South?  published  this 
year.  Prof.  Alexander  Heard  sees  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  the  sure  avenue  of  po- 
litical expression  for  many  southerners: 

This  book  expresses  the  beUef  that  In  the 
long  run  southern  conservatives  will  find 
neither  In  a  separatist  group  nor  In  the 
Democratic  Party  an  adequate  vehicle  of 
poUtical  expression.  If  this  Is  true,  they 
must  turn  to  the  Republican  Party.  A  sepa- 
rate group  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  In- 
fluence the  making  of  national  policy  more 
than  conservative  southerners  already  do  in 
Congress.  It  Is  precisely  If  and  when  they 
lose  this  avenue  of  political  expression  that 
they  will  feel  the  greatest  compulsion  to 
break  away,  to  seek  redress  throi^h  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Moreover,  the  economic  and  social 
complexion  of  the  South  has  changed 
vastly  in  the  past  decade.  Industries 
have  moved  to  Louisiana,  especially  into 
the  southern  part.  Prof.  V.  O.  Key,  Jr., 
of  Harvard  University,  puts  it: 

Concurrently  with  the  growth  of  the  niun- 
ber  of  urban  workers  there  are  coming  Into 
being,  of  course.  Industrial  and  financial  in- 
terests that  have  a  fellow  feeling  with  north- 
em  republicanism.  •  •  •  At  each  recent 
Presidential  election  the  results  of  that 
strain  have  been  perceptible  In  the  open 
support  of  Republican  Presidential  candi- 
dates by  southern  personages  formerly  of 
prominence  in  Democratic  councils. 

CXIMTXST,  JACKSON'S  SUXVIVINa  BOPS 

When  Jackson  wa?  decisively  beaten  in 
the  primary,  he  realized  that  he  had 
lost  favor  with  the  majority  of  regis- 
tered Republicans.  Further,  he  Is  los- 
ing ground  daily,  as  fast  as  Republican- 
minded  persons  register  their  political 
convictions. 

If  he  were  to  survive,  he  knew  that 
he  must  deliberately  create  a  contest. 
His  set  of  delegates,  utterly  unrepre- 


sentative of  Louisiana  Republicans,  will 
go  to  Chicago  in  July.  Jackson  hopes 
that  his  long  record  as  national  com- 
mitteeman will  save  him.  He  la  also 
banking  heavily  on  support  from  a  par- 
ticular presidential  candidate. 

It  is  exi)ected  that  the  men  and  women 
who  will  make  up  the  credentials  com- 
mittee at  Chicago  may  have  their  per- 
sonal preferences  for  the  Republican 
nomination.  However,  these  men  and 
women,  whatever  their  Inclination,  will 
Justly  and  honestly  weigh  the  evidence 
that  will  be  placed  before  them  in  the 
Louisiana  case.  The  new  Republican 
leadership  of  this  State  has  concrete  and 
irrefutable  evidence  to  back  up  every- 
thing that  has  been  written  in  these 
pages.    They  ask  for  a  fair  hearing. 

LOUISUITA  IX  MATXOMAL  SPOTUCHT 

As  Shown  by  the  West  Baton  Rouge 
mass  meeting,  Louisiana  Republican  pol- 
itics is  already  in  the  national  spotlight. 
The  story  of  Jacksonlan  Republican  per- 
fidy has  reached  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Senator  Toarsr,  of  New  Hampshire, 
puts  It  bluntly: 

The  stage  la  thus  set  for  braien  thievery 
of  the  Louisiana  RepubUcan  delegates. 

A  large  New  Orleans  newspaper  edi- 
torializes "the  story  of  what  has  been 
happening  in  Louisiana  is  spreading 
across  the  Nation."  This  observation 
declares  if  the  credentials  committee  at 
Chicago  accepts  the  bogus  delegates  of 
the  few  monopolists,  "it  will  seriously 
weaken  the  RepubUcan  cry  that  'we're 
the  boys  to  clean  up  Washington"— 
Monday,  May  5.  1952. 

Ralph  McGUl.  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  writes  of  Old  Guard  tactics 
in  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States: 

Not  merely  lifelong  Democrats  who  have 
lately  Joined  the  OOP.  but  lifelong  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  have  been  physically  ejected 
from  meetings,  shouted  down,  steam- 
rollered, tricked,  and  abxised  by  the  8tat« 
organizations. 

Kirs  rOB  KSPUBUCAH  PASTT 

The  new  Republican  leadership  be- 
lieves that  there  are  thousands  of  Re- 
publican sympathizers  who  will  actively 
join  the  party  when  rotten  borough  tac- 
tics are  ended,  and  when  a  leadership  is 
provided  which  will  encourage  party 
growth  and  elections. 

Jackson  has  not  liked  the  number* 
of  Republicans  that  have  just  entered 
the  Republican  ranks  during  the  past 
year.    He  calls  them  overnight. 

It  is  true  that  many  Republicans  have 
been  registered  in  Louisiana  within  the 
past  year.  A  year  ago  there  were  only 
some  300  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
now  there  are  about  1.500.  We  main- 
tain that  these  persons  have  always  been 
Republican  in  sympathy,  but  that  they 
were  waiting  for  a  leadership  to  take  in- 
terest and  to  show  activity.  They  got 
none  from  Jackson. 

The  obstacles  which  a  growing  Repub- 
lican Party  has  to  face  call  for  supsricr 
leadership.  We  cannot  speak  for  every 
Southern  State,  but  the  quotation  from 
Prof.  Alexander  Heard's  new  book  A 
Two-Party  South?  appUes  neatly  to 
Lousiana : 

The  poUUcal  ability  and  vision  needed  for 
RepubUcan  leadership  in  the  South  exceeds 
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tbe  needs  for  paity  leadership  anywhere  else 
In  tbe  nation.  71m  numerical  eupcrkxlty  of 
the  Dsmocrata.  the  handlopa  of  hlatory  and 
rigged  election  laws,  the  loevlUbUlty  of  long 
periods  of  defeat,  and  the  indifference  of  the 
national  party  must  be  accepted  and  over- 
oome  if  the  party  Is  to  grow.  *  *  *  To  a 
greater  or  iweii  dagree  In  every  aootlMm 
State  there  mxint  be  changes  In  the  high 
ooDunand  if  tiae  party  Is  to  grow. 

Southern  editor  George  Fort  Milton 
writes  aggressively  on  the  poor  Remibli- 
can  leadership  in  the  South: 

Despite  theee  and  other  ready-made  ele- 
ments of  opposition,  the  present  eouthem 
Republican  Party  Is  generally  recognised  as 
being  as  bad  In  Its  practices  and  as  corrupt 
In  Its  leadership  aa  are  even  tbe  moat  inso- 
lent of  the  Dem<)cratlc  rings.  •  •  •  Be- 
fore a  real  oppwltlon  party  can  grow  In  the 
South,  such  ccrmoranta  must  be  driven 
forth.  No  real  (intl-Demoeratle  party  could 
be  bunt  up  uncer  such  Republloan  leader- 
ship— the  eiire  would  be  woree  than  tbe 
disease  (p.  118,  Culttire  In  tbe  Booth). 

These  are  not  hand-pieked  qtiotatkms. 
In  all  books  written  on  the  South  and  its 
problems,  there  is  no  known  quotation 
which  praises  established  Republican 
leadership  for  making  any  effort  to  o?er- 
oooae  obstacles  of  party  growth. 
cowcL-csioir 

It  would  be  wrong  to  diagnose  the  sit- 
oation  in  Louisiana  as  simply  a  series  of 
party  squabbles  over  which  the  rejt  of 
the  Republican  Party  can  stay  neutral. 
It  is  agreed  that  each  State  must  solve 
Its  own  poUtical  problems,  bat  let  us  not 
forget  there  are  principles  ttnderlying 
party  life  in  America.  In  a  democracy, 
the  first  and  most  important  rule  is  to 
put  factional  representation  up  to  the 
people,  and  to  let  them  decide.  If  demo- 
cratic government  is  to  mean  anything, 
parties  must  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
electorate. 

IB  Louisiana,  the  issue  was  put 
squarely  before  the  Republicans.  They 
were  asked  to  choose  between  the  Jack- 
son faction  which  monopolized  the  party 
for  SO  years  and  a  new  leadership  which 
was  activating  the  party.  They  clearly 
ebose  the  new  leadership,  but  the  de- 
feated faction  has  refused  to  abide  by 
the  people's  voice.  They  hope  they  can 
somehow  override  the  democratic  pro- 
cesses in  the  credentials  committee  of 
the  national  oonvention.  and  wangle 
their  seats  against  the  overwhelming 
wishes  of  tbe  RepubUcan  electorate  of 
Louisiana. 

It  is  a  very  cynical  point  of  view.  If 
this  csmical  attitude  is  permitted  to  pre- 
vail, it  would  serve  notice  on  LouiidaTia 
Republicans,  as  well  as  on  all  southern 
Republicans,  that  it  Is  utterly  hopeless 
to  try  ever  again  to  hold  elections,  to 
win  popular  support,  and  to  win  voters 
to  the  Republican  cause. 

There  are  new  and  awakened  groups 
throughout  the  South  who  are  demand- 
ing to  be  heard.  Their  goals  coincide 
with  Republican  goals,  but  they  want  to 
take  part  in  a  functioning  party.  They 
demand  to  be  heard,  and  they  should  be 
heard.  It  is  a  movement  which  tran- 
scends the  party  candidates  of  this  year. 
It  is  the  real  opportunity  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the  South. 


CeafMOf  HmF 


Mil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesdaw.  May  2t.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration is  ciurently  hard  c.i  work 
at  a  most  familiar  stunt — obscuring  the 
issue  by  restating  the  opposition  view- 
point in  a  way  which  is  deliberately  mis- 
leading. Both  tiie  President  and  his 
spokesmen  in  the  Congress  have  been 
representing  the  RQ)ublican  attitude  to- 
ward foreign  aid  as  if  it  were  hostile  to 
the  entire  principle.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

American  taxpayers  know  that  assist- 
ance to  foreign  nations  must  come  ulti- 
mately from  their  definitely  limited  re- 
sources. Even  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  it  is  impossible  for  our  country 
to  go  on  Indefinitely  In  the  effort  to  feed. 
clothe,  shelter,  and  reconstruct  the  back- 
ward nations  of  the  earth  or  to  rebuild 
the  shattered  economies  of  Europe.  We 
want  to  help,  in  our  own  enlightened  self- 
interest  as  well  as  in  the  desire  to  extend 
the  hand  of  frfenddiip. 

Neveitlieleas,  there  are  places  where 
monetary  assistance  is  not  tbe  whole 
answer.  Moreover,  there  are  clearly 
areas  where  wise  cutting  of  the  total 
requests  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion  to  Congress  is  proper  and  efficient. 
An  ecanooilcal  houselmper  is  noimaily 
admired — Mr.  Truman  would  have  the 
Nation  believe  that  an  economical  Con- 
gress is  Satan's  best  friend. 


AiUkss  of  Hea.  FraKes  P.  BaltM, 
of  OUo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  mw  Tc 

nv  THE  HOUSE  OI   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  i.  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
19.  1952.  Brooklyn  enjoyed  the  honor 
of  a  visit  from  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Congresswoman  from  Ohio, 
Mrs.  FwAMCEs  P.  Bolton.  The  occasion 
of  her  visit  was  to  deliver  an  address 
to  the  graduating  class  of  the  N\u-sing 
Training  School  of  the  Jewish  Hospital 
of  Brooklyn. 

It  was  most  appropriate  that  Mrs. 
BOLTov  be  chosen  for  this  pleasant  task 
in  view  of  her  many  years  of  activity  In 
public-health  nursing,  nursing  educa- 
tion, and  social  service. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Rxcoro 
the  very  inspiring  address  she  delivered 
on  that  occasion,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Preddent.  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  daas.  It  U  qxiite  im- 
pofslble  for  me  to  draw  you  a  true  picture  of 
the  pleaattre  you  have  given  me  by  asking 
me  to  take  part  In  the  graduating  eserdeea 
of  thla  Aim  school  at  nursing. 


During  the  12  years  in  which  I  have  repre- 
sented Uw  great  Twenty  secord  Dtatrict  of 
Ohio  In  the  United  Etates  House  of  Rqxe- 
aentatlvea,  I  have,  of  neoesslty,  been  forced  to 
give  up  my  Intimate  work  with  and  for  niua- 
ing  education  and  nursing  intorests.  Yet  no 
one  can  ever  quite  part  from  hl»  first  love;  and 
■D  I  find  myaielf  Joyously  maklog  direct  con- 
tact whenever,  as  tonight,  opportunity  Is  ao 
cordially  given  me.  I  confess,  alao.  that  It  la 
a  deep  satisfsurtlon  to  me  that  the  long  years 
at  my  service  to  nursing  have  made  it  poisible 
for  me  to  be  the  channel  tiu-ough  which  liave 
been  made  such  vital  contributions  to  the 
care  of  our  sick  as  the  Army  School  of  Niuv- 
Ing  of  World  War  I  (of  whose  aiunuii  I  am 
an  honorary  member)  and  the  Cadet  Nursa 
Corps  of  World  War  n.  But  such  hours  aa 
these  are  ref reahlng  Indeed  aiul  I  »h«"fc-  you 
with  all  my  heart. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  all  tlioae  wsaoclated 
with  you.  have  great  reason  to  be  {H-cud  of 
the  splendid  Institution  you  have  made  pos- 
sible. May  I  congratulAte  you  tipon  tbe  suc- 
cess that  has  been  yotirs  in  this  field  of  hu- 


It  la  no  small  .flatter,  this  responsibUlty 
for  a  great  hospital — 652  bedc^ — with  aU  the 
wear  and  tear  <tf  quick  tum-ovor.  ot  ilatng 
costs  and  of  teaching  reeponsibillty. 

When  I  learned  that  In  1961  below-cost 
ward  care  had  been  given  61.162  patients  with 
more  than  1004KN)  out-patient  vtslts.  I  began 
to  get  the  picture  not  Just  of  the  care  itself 
and  what  that  means  by  way  of  staff  quality, 
but  aleo  of  the  quality  and  C{;paclty  of  your 
board  oT  trusteea.  Again.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I 
congratalate  you  and  rejoice  that  tbe  great 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  is  ao  well  cared  for. 

Tour  great  city  of  S.OOOXXM  people,  your 
Brooklyn,  gives  ao  much  to  this  country.  Do 
ycu  know  that  you  send  to  tbe  United  States 
House  of  Bepresentativea,  In  which  I  aerve. 
nine  Congreaamen:  as  many  as  do  28  of  the 
48  Otatea.  With  your  museums,  your  great 
•aaport,  your  mllUons  of  uceful  products, 
your  haaebaU  team  (the  Dodgers),  there  la 
reaaon  for  you  to  be  proud.  And  now  onoe 
more  Brooklyn  gives,  glvea  nurses,  with  the 
best  at  training:  and  more  nureea  than  ukost 
hoapltala  can  boast. 

Ton  could  not  do  so  did  you  not  have 
tradltkmaUy  a  rare  quaUty  of  leaderatilp  not 
only  on  your  board  bat  within  the  hoepttal 
itself. 

It  goes  without  nylng  that  you  have  a 
most  able  executive  director  In  Dr.  Ffeed- 
man.  A  bmui  must  have  many  fine  qualities 
Including  tolerance,  courage,  and  c  deep  love 
of  humanity  to  carry  the  load.  Of  tliese  Dr. 
Fteedman  lias,  I  aee,  full  measure. 

That  you  ehoae  a  woman  tndned  for  nura- 
Ing  In  the  Philadelphia  Oenenil  School  when 
you  brought  Mlas  Heller  here,  once  again 
abowt  tbe  aound  Judgment  which  is  appar- 
ent In  all  you  do.  In  the  early  years  of 
my  work  with  the  nursing  profeaalon,  it  waa 
my  great  privilege  to  know  Lillian  Clayton, 
prime  mover  in  tlie  Philadelphia  tchooL  No 
one  who  knew  liar  could  fail  to  appreciate 
her  sterling  qualities.  A  dlsdpiinarianr 
Tee,  but  ahe  never  asked  of  anyone  what  she 
had  not  long  demanded  of  herself.  It  is  no 
wonder  your  school  has  qualities  not  always 
found,  with  Miss  Heller  at  the  helm,  and 
Mies  Koderl  at  ber  right  hand,  your  school 
cannot  faU  in  its  mission  of  preparing  young 
wonaen  for  a  successful  life  of  human  service 
through  nursing  I  am  sure  Mr.  Jacobs  and 
the  advisory  board  find  their  duties  very 
pleasurable    ones. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  I  have  come  liere  tonight  to 
talk  very  especially  with  you  at  this  thrilling 
moment  when  your  actxial  student  years  are 
over  and  your  real  study  begins  of  life  and 
all  It  contains.  Let  me  congratulate  you  on 
your  suooeaBful  arrival  at  this  gateway.  It 
has  been  arduous.  I  know,  this  learning,  this 
practice  of  technlquea.  this  dterlpllne  oC  body. 
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of  brain  and  of  beart.  Tou  will  have  had 
dark  hour*  when  you  didn't  quite  know 
which  of  the  three  hiut  most,  body,  brain. 
or  heart.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  have  had 
many,  many  Joyoxu  hours  as  well  that  have 
more  than  compensated  for  the  growing 
pains. 

Isnt  It  amazing  how  much  can  happen  to 
you  In  3  years?  Have  you  looked  back  over 
your  experience  here  as  you  have  come  to 
this  milestone? 

How  yotmg  you  were  when  you  came.  Yottr 
bodies  still  In  the  process  of  maturing,  your 
minds  but  beginning  to  find  themselves,  your 
hearts  probably  in  a  state  of  constant  explo- 
sions of  emotion.  How  Inexperienced  you 
were  and  how  idealistic,  with  wonderfiil 
dreams  of  being  ministering  angels.  Now 
your  Inexperience  has  begun  to  be  experience, 
your  Ideals  will,  I  hope,  have  taken  on  a  new 
meaning  even  as  your  dreams  will  have 
fashioned  themselves  Into  practicalities,  as 
all  dreams  shotild — ministering  angels  still. 
but  trained  in  the  techniques  of  ministration. 

I  imagine  that  you  found  yourselves  at 
first  deprived  of  your  normal  outlets,  di- 
vorced from  accustomed  counsel.  During 
the  process  of  becoming  one  of  a  group  you 
felt  a  bit  lost,  aching  in  body,  dazed  in  mind, 
seriously  cold  at  heart.  Some  of  you  will 
probably  remember  that  you  agonized  In  the 
clutches  of  homesickness  surrormded  by 
utter  darkness.  And  you  learned  that  no  one 
really  cared  overmuch  how  you,  the  Indi- 
vidual, fared,  so  long  as  you  the  student 
learned. 

Do  you  remember  your  first  experience  on 
night  duty? — the  terrible  stillness,  with  the 
strange,  weird  sounds  that  the  sick  make 
dtulng  sleep  and  in  the  long,  hard  hours  of 
their  wakefulness,  the  creeping  cold,  the  In- 
Bldioiu  desire  to  allow  your  normal  longing 
for  sleep  to  slacken  your  attention.  Per- 
haps you  recall  how  you  conquered  this 
by  making  an  extra  round  of  the  beds  in 
your  charge  with  words  of  reassurance  to  the 
patients  wbose  dread  ot  tbe  dark  really  In- 
creased your  own.  Perhaps  you  can  feel  once 
•gain  that  strange  sense  of  having  all  your 
pencnal  weaknesses  rise  up  to  overwhelm 
you.  But  you  forgot  them  and  won — an  ex- 
perience that  no  one  wbo  has  had  It  ever 
really  forgets.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
movable foimdatlon  stone  of  character  that 
you  will  ever  build. 

These  student  years  have  been  filled  with 
the  pressures  of  going  from  one  service  to 
another,  some  intensely  Interesting,  others 
Indescribably  horrible.  How  different  life 
and  death  from  what  you  had  Imagined. 
How  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
classroom  and  the  exactions  of  ward  practice, 
and  you  had  to  do  well  In  both  or  flunk  out. 
Of  coiuve  you  have  had  fun,  too,  and  your 
social,  your  personal  horizon  has  stretched 
Itself  out  in  all  directions.  That,  too,  hasn't 
always  been  too  easy,  has  it?    Changes  never 

And  now  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  these 
student  dajrs.  and  life  reaches  out  to  you. 
asking  what  you  have  to  give  In  return  for 
the  privilege  of  living  in  this  extraordinary 
age  of  change  that  is  ours. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  as  you  cross 
this  threshold  that  lies  between  learning 
and  doing,  between  being  told  how  and  tak- 
ing the  responsibility  for  everything  you 
do,  you  will  find  within  you  that  indescriba- 
ble. Intangible  sometblng  which  is  the  key- 
Stone  of  the  arch  that  spans  the  road  to 
happiness  and  success. 

How  shall  I  describe  this  quality  that  you 
may  recognize  It  when,  in  the  quiet  of  yova 
own  heart-searchlngs  you  discover  It  with 
siirprise,  with  wonder  and  with  a  strange, 
new  humility?  It  is  a  curloxis  selflessness. 
this  of  which  I  speak,  the  "carelessness  of 
■elf"  which  John  Buchan,  Lord  Tweedsmuir. 
long  Governor  General  of  Canada,  considered 
«ne  of  the  essentials  of  leadership.  In  one 
of  bis  great  adventure  novels  he  described 


leadership  as  "wisdom  and  courage,  with  a 
great  carelessness  of  self." 

You  have  chosen  a  profession  of  service 
which  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  leadership: 
for  will  It  not  be  part  of  your  task  to  lead 
your  patients  out  from  alckness  Into  new 
health  and  deeper  understanding?  Surely 
such  a  form  of  leadership  is  successful  only 
when  it  is  baaed  upon  increasing  dealre  to 
ease  pain  and  suffering  in  whatever  form 
It  is  to  be  found.  You  have  known,  whether 
consciottsly  or  unconsciously,  that  tbe  "you" 
that  you  have  been,  the  one  with  sore  feet 
and  aching  back,  the  one  that  would  nor- 
mally complain  and  be  sorry  for  herself, 
has  Just  had  to  take  a  back  seat.  You  have 
learned  that  thj  "you"  that  is  to  be  one 
of  the  best  niirses  in  the  profession  will  be 
too  busy  taking  care  of  other  people's  aches 
and  pains  to  be  very  conscious  of  her  own. 
I  know  from  long  experience  that,  one's  per- 
sonal aches,  whether  of  body,  mlnfi,  or  heart, 
have  a  way  not  only  of  lessening  in  intensity 
but  of  actiially  disappearing  under  a  non- 
registering  procedure.  But  be  glad  you  have 
known  these  things  for  without  them  you 
could  not  have  become  the  woman  and  the 
nurse  you  are.  Without  the  experience  of 
suffering  somewhere  along  the  road  you 
would  have  missed  one  of  tbe  greatest  les- 
sons of  all. 

To  understand  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart  and  to  minister  to  its  needs  in  Joy 
and  sorrow.  In  pain,  and  in  the  ecstasy  that 
comes  when  pain  has  ceaaed — can  there  be 
a  greater  privilege? 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  each  one  of  you  will 
remember  that  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
that  spans  the  road  to  success  and  happi- 
ness is  selflessness. 

To  have  come  successfully  to  this  gradua- 
tion moment  is  a  splendid  achievement.  It 
Is  indeed  the  commencement  of  experience 
In  a  world  that  needs  your  skills  and  the 
deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  health  which 
your  years  here  must  have  given  you. 

Wbat  sort  of  a  world  Is  it  that  lies  be- 
fore you  as  you  stand  poised  upon  Its 
threshold?  Everywhere  there  is  upheaval — 
everywhere  there  Is  change.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  true  than  in  the  field  of  sick  care. 
The  family  doctor  no  longer  Jogs  over  coun- 
try roads  with  horse  and  buggy,  his  simple 
(but  amazingly  effective)  remedies  in  his 
well-worn  black  bag.  Modem  medicine  with 
Its  many  mechanical  means  of  diagnosis  and 
Its  specializations,  has  changed  most  every- 
thing. The  doctor's  growing  need  of  a  more 
scientifically  trained  and  highly  skilled  nurse 
to  aid  and  abet  him  on  every  hand  has  been 
perhaps  the  major  factor  In  lifting  nursing 
training  out  of  the  purely  apprentice  area 
Into  the  field  of  education.  Schools  such 
as  this  one  are  preparing  a  very  different 
product  today  from  that  of  even  25  years 
ago.  The  Increased  demands  upon  the  nurse 
of  today  are  such  that  there  must  be  changes 
made  all  along  the  line  of  sick  care,  both 
In  and  out  of  hospitals,  if  these  expensively 
acquired  skills  are  to  be  iised  economically 
and  to  the  best  advantage. 

Let  me  remind  you  all  of  the  many  thlngi 
the  doctor  now  delegates  to  others  in  the 
course  of  his  day  in  order  to  be  able  to  use 
his  own  complex  knowledge  to  bring  every 
possible  modem  principle  to  bear  upon  the 
recovery  of  as  many  people  as  possible. 
X-ray,  fluoroscope,  new  drugs,  laboratory 
tests  of  every  sort  and  description  are  at  hla 
disposal.  He  does  not  need  to  do  them  him- 
self; assistanu  and  technicians  do  them  for 
him.  This  not  only  assvires  a  broader  basis 
for  diagnosis  but  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  care  for  more  people,  a  most  Important 
matter  in  these  days  of  almost  unbelievable 
growth  of  population  and  wider  use  of 
trained  sick  care. 

And  the  nxirse  is  the  doctor's  deputy  tn  the 
sick  room.  She  must  talk  his  language  and 
be  ready  and  able  to  carry  out  his  orders  with 
knowledge  and  understanding. 


So  change  comes  Into  the  field  of  the  actual 
daily  care  of  the  patient  and  the  nonprofea- 
Blonal  bits  and  pieces  are  being  woven  into 
new  shapes.  Muraes  no  longer  clean  the  pri- 
vate rooma  as  they  did  for  a  long  time  after 
the  ward  cleaning  was  turned  over  to  tba 
auxiliary  group  of  ward  maids.  In  the  most 
forward-looking  hoepltala  other  auxlllary 
groups  carry  trays,  change  the  drinking 
water,  arrange  and  care  for  the  flowers,  and 
do  the  hundreds  of  little  things  quite  sep- 
arate from  actual  nursing  care. 

Perhaps  the  moet  important  of  all  tbe  as- 
sistance given  the  nurse  in  a  hospital  Is  that 
of  secretarial  service  to  do  much  of  the  paper 
work,  a  moet  time-consuming  and  necessary 
pcut  of  a  day's  work.  All  this  makes  for  eco- 
nomic uae  of  skilled  personnel. 

Just  as  the  doctor  has  bis  corps  of  aertst 
ante  and  technldaxu  who  make  it  poeelble 
for  him  to  use  his  scientific  knowledge  In 
behalf  of  a  larger  number  of  patients,  so  tbe 
scientifically  trained  nurse  can  be  used  more 
economically  and  effectively  if  given  aselst- 
ants  trained  to  do  for  the  patient  under  bsr 
supervision  such  things  as  do  not  require 
what,  for  lack  of  a  better  word.  I  shall  call 
profeeelonal  skills. 

Perbape  tbe  greateet  contribution  to  tbe 
release  of  the  blfbly  trained  nune  for  a  mora 
economic  use  of  her  skills  is  given  by  tbe 
trained  practical  nurse,  who  is  rapidly  being 
recognized  as  a  vital  part  of  a  team.  Many 
hospitals  are  training  their  own  and  uatng 
them  moet  successfully  and  effectively.  Tbia, 
however,  does  not  answer  the  national  need 
for  a  duly  licensed  group  whose  functions  are 
recognized  as  both  important  and  neceeeary 
if  our  sick  are  to  have  the  care  they  need. 

It  la  significant  that  the  Army  bae  begun 
to  train  WAC's  and  ward  men  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  In  Waahlngton  a«  pvaetlcal  nuraee 
With  a  view  to  extending  tbaaa  achools  to 
other  major  installations,  using  a  itandanl 
that  wlU  meet  the  requlremenU  of  State 
licensure. 

It  Is  also  slgnmcant  that  the  splendid  Na- 
tional Association  for  Practical  Nurse  Bdu- 
cation,  headed  by  Miss  Hilda  W.  Torrop,  and 
made  up  of  doctors,  nursee.  practical  nursea. 
educators,  and  laymen,  is  twvtng  itself  in- 
creasingly felt  across  the  Nation.  It  «>'o\ild 
have  the  unqualified  support  of  erery  regis- 
tered nurse  and  qualified  doctor  and  of  every 
hospital  board  member  in  every  State  in 
the  Dnion. 

You  are  now  entering  a  profeeslon.  and  t>»if 
means  entering  a  group,  a  body  of  skilled 
people.  Your  group  has  Its  particxilar  and 
peculiar  needs.  It  has  iU  own  purpooes  and 
Its  special  concerns.  Because  of  the  flow  of 
changes  which  I  have  ttnmtd.  your  group 
needs  constantly  to  take  stock  of  its  position 
and  to  provide  for  the  future.  Sometimes 
this  takes  more  than  working  among  your- 
selves. Sometimes  it  takes  legislation — na- 
tional legislation.  That  is  where  I,  the  Con- 
gressman, come  in,  and  that  is  where  we  are 
working  now. 

During  the  First  World  War  there  was  a 
desperate  need  for  nursee.  and  we  set  up  the 
Army  School  of  Nursing  at  Federal  ezpana*. 
During  the  Second  World  War  again  tbe 
stress  of  the  need  was  greater  than  the  nor- 
mal system  would  bear,  and  many  groups 
cooperated  to  back  up  and  put  through  the 
bUl  which  I  introduced  in  the  Congress  cre- 
ating the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps.  All  this  is 
little  enough  for  us  to  do  who  are  not  nursee. 
but  who  know  how  great  the  nurse's  contri- 
bution is. 

JUMt  now.  since  Korea  began,  more  than 
ever  your  skills  are  in  great  demand  and 
short  supply.  With  the  best  estimates  at 
hand  today  Indicating  that  we  are  some 
60,000  nurses  short  it  seemed  the  moment 
when  once  again  the  Federal  Government 
should  lend  a  hand.  Even  the  50  or  03 
thousand  nurses  added  since  1049  to  tbe 
275,000  then  on  active  duty,  have  not  met 
the  new  needs. 
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TtUs  figure  of  004)00  Is  not  a  numerical  ab- 
straction. Tbis  ta  an  actual  shortage  at 
desperately  needed  eerrlcea  to  tbe  sick,  a 
poignant  reality  that  la  spelled  out  in  doaed 
boepltal  wards,  in  vacancies  in  tbe  publie- 
bealth  field  and  moet  of  all  tn  patient  need. 
This  Is  due  to  a  number  of  eaoees,  not  tba 
least  of  which  are  tbe  constantly  Increas- 
ing number  at  boepttals  and  tbe  growing 
reeognttian  on  tbe  part  at  our  people  that 
boepital  care  Is  a  vital  factor  in  a  faster 
return  to  health  and  so  to  tbe  Job. 

In  Cleveland,  for  instance,  where  we  are 
■oae  1,000  nurses  short  today,  we  anticipate 
tbm  opening  of  four  new  boapitals  totalling 
perhaps  1.300  beds  wltbln  tbe  next  t  years. 
Bow  arc  they  to  be  staffed? 

Recognizing  that  eome  inducement  must 
be  found  to  make  nursing  training  possible 
to  young  women  wbo  woold  gladly  seek  it 
were  tbe  cost  of  tbe  training  not  on  their 
shoulders,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  Into  the 
Hoose  in  tbe  very  near  future  with  the  idea 
of  meeting  the  challenge  presented  by  the 
needs  of  our  sick.  It  is  now  at  the  point 
Where  I  shall  seek  counsel  with  certain  pro- 
feeslooal  groupa  and  with  members  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Oonmierce  Commlt- 
tae,  wbo  felt  an  sartler  bill  unwise,  so  that 
tbcy  will  give  me  their  help  in  putting  it 
ttarough. 

From  tbe  very  nature  of  ber  work,  wblcb 
la  both  conflnlng  and  exhausting.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult for  a  nurse  to  keep  in  touch  with 
tbess  rapidly  flowing  changes  even  in  her 
own  professional  work.  But  if  she  keepe 
out  at  the  backwater.  If  sbe  keepe  in  tbe 
great  stream  of  vital  living,  sbe  must  not 
1st  herself  be  separated  from  that  great 
tide  which,  today,  has  reached  a  speed  and 
a  strcngtn  never  b«tfore  seen  on  this  earth. 
lasttclty  of  mind,  a  wlUlngneeu  to  meet 
changing  conditions  bead  on  and  adapt  to 
them  while  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
leadership— tbeee  tbe  successful  n\irse  must 
poeecM  even  more  than  most  women. 

Incidentally,  did  they  teach  you  a  most 
fascinatingly  Intereetlng  fact  about  women: 
that  in  our  actual  structure  we  are  more 
pliable  than  men.  and  that  our  bones  even 
don't  harden  until  some  years  later  than 
our  brothers'. 

If  tbe  individual  mnse  needs  this  con- 
structive adaptability  bow  much  more  tbe 
profession  as  a  whole  needs  it. 

But  once  again,  I  am  deeply  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  It  Is  you  of  this  fine  graduat- 
ing class  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  you  wbo 
are  about  to  step  out  of  a  world  of  prei>ara- 
tion  into  a  world  of  action.  Into  this  new 
world  you  can  carry  with  you  only  those 
things  that  you  have  made  your  own — a 
part  and  parcel  of  youreelvea.  To  step 
biltbely  over  the  threshold  takes  an  inner 
courage,  a  faith  in  oneself  and  a  confidence 
in  tbe  future.  Tbeee  I  wish  for  you  with 
all  my  heart. 

DUBcultles  will  come,  for  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  life,  but  they  need  not  bring  dis- 
couragement— indeed  they  must  not.  In 
this  regard  let  me  pass  on  to  you  a  very 
wise  word  given  a  small  group  of  women 
several  years  ago  by  Stella  Reading,  head 
of  the  Women's  Voluntary  Service  In  Brit- 
ain, the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Reading, 
widow  of  that  wonderful  man,  Rufus  Isaacs, 
once  Viceroy  of  India  and  later  on  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  Speaking  of  those  who 
have  come  to  positions  of  leaderahlp.  Lady 
Reading  said,  "No  one  in  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility has  any  right  to  be  dis- 
couraged." 

So  when  dllBeultiee  prees  hard  upon  you 
as  you  take  up  your  responsibllltss  as  fuU 
fledged  nurses,  as  adult  women,  as  free  citl- 
sens  of  this  great  free  land,  J\ut  remember 
thoee  wise  and  solemn  words. 

You  have  choeen  a  life  of  service.  Tou 
will  not  belong  to  yourselves  anymore,  for 
you  have  chosen  to  belong  to  suffering  bu- 


■MBlty,  whlcta  as  never  befoia  has  need  or  fOQ 
here  and  acroas  the  world. 

Tou  have  taken  an  oath  to  serve  mankind. 
In  so  doing  you  have  asked  tbe  Ood  wltbln 
you  to  stand  close,  to  give  you  Judgment,  wis- 
dom, and  courage.  Be  will  not  fall  you  If 
yon  can  upon  Him. 

What  a  marveloua  opportunity  lies  before 
you,  carrying  with  It  not  only  the  reeponsi- 
blUty  of  your  profeeslon.  but  in  addition,  tbe 
responsibility  of  leadership  as  privileged 
Americans.  What  you  do  profeasionally  win 
give  relief  and  help  to  many.  But  fnends, 
what  you  live,  what  you  do  as  women,  as 
citizens  of  this  our  beloved  country,  that 
matters  most  of  all. 

Tbe  fact  that  you  have  come  through  soc- 
cessftUly  this  specialized  training  sets  you 
apart.  Your  influence  wUl  reach  farther 
than  you  know.  Decisions  of  every  sort 
await  you  Just  across  this  golden  threshold. 
Judgments,  defeats,  victories,  misfortune, 
and  good  fortune — all  are  there  waiting  for 
you.  Whether  you  marry,  whether  you  find 
dose  companionship  In  work  or  play,  one 
thing  is  certain :  the  moment  has  come  when 
you  must  live  with  yourself,  accepting  the 
consequences  of  your  actions,  taking  full 
responsibility  for  them.  Tou  have  chosen  a 
profession  which  is  based  upon  a  constant 
giving  of  yourself,  a  continuation  of  learning 
by  doing,  a  never-ceasing  outpouring  of  your 
own  need  to  appease  suflerlziig  and  to  teach 
ways  of  life  that  mean  health  and  happiness. 

Many  times  I  have  seen  girls  like  you  rise 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  your  profession.  In 
19*4.  during  the  war,  I  remember  seeing  a 
young  woman  in  France.  Perhaps  she  was 
a  year  or  two  older  than  you,  perhaps  not. 
It  was  nighttime,  at  what  they  called  an 
evacuation  hospital — ^really  only  a  group  of 
tenta  on  the  grass,  a  stopplng-off  point  on 
the  long  Journey  back  from  the  front  to  the 
security  of  hospitals  in  the  rear. 

That  night  I  was  going  around  with  tbe 
head  nurae  from  tent  to  tent,  trying  to  take 
in  all  I  could  of  the  work  being  done,  so 
that  I  could  come  back  and  report  to  our 
people. 

In  one  large  tent  tbe  wounded  were  on 
litters.  90  of  them  in  rowa  on  the  ground, 
and  more  constantly  being  brought  in. 
There  were  no  beds  because  tbe  men  weren't 
supposed  to  be  there  long. 

A  little  blond  nurse  came  toward  us.  stop- 
ping at  the  litters,  tending  to  each  one. 
Finally  sbe  came  to  where  we  were,  and  the 
chief  nurse  said  to  her,  "I  think  I  can  get  you 
some  relief  in  about  an  hour." 

She  looked  up  and  said,  "Please  don't  trou- 
ble, Captain.  I  am  reaUy  all  right.  I  have 
only  been  on  16  hours,  and  I  can  perfectly 
well  stay  through  the  night." 

I  believe.  I  know,  that  every  one  of  you 
would  rise  to  a  challenge  like  that,  and  treat 
it  as  part  of  the  day's  work,  too. 

But  what  faces  you  is  in  many  ways  more 
difficult.  Our  times  are  no  longer  times  of 
momentary  heroism.  We  no  longer  see  one 
near  goal.  vlct<»7,  toward  which  we  can  direct 
all  we  have.  We  are^  in  tbe  long  pull,  where 
otir  patience  and  deep  undovtandtng  must 
stay  by  us  through  not  one,  but  many  years 
of  persistent  striving.  To  stick  to  the  won- 
derful work  for  which  you  are  trained,  to  do 
it  well,  may  at  times  be  slow  and  dlflieult, 
but  it  will  bring  you  farthest  in  the  long  run. 

Little  did  I  think  when  years  ago  I  went 
out  from  a  little  group  of  girls  called  tbe 
Brownies  to  carry  supplies  for  the  visiting 
nxirses  in  Cleveland,  that  I  would  one  day  sit 
in  the  Congrees  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
use  there  the  experience  I  bad  gained  in 
working  with  nurses  to  put  through  legis- 
lation for  nurses'  training. 

I  have  thought,  when  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  confer  with  tbe  women  who  have 
reached  high  places  in  your  profession,  that 
what  has  brought  them  there  has  been  their 
rare  combination  of  two  things;  persistence 


In  sticking  at  their  work  in  tbe  long,  alow 
pull,  and  their  vision  of  the  great  beliefs 
which  lie  behind  their  work,  the  beliefs  and 
the  Ideals  which  have  made  our  country 
great. 

What  a  strange  picture  we  see  ae  we  look 
at  this,  our  eouolaj.  A  seething  cauldron 
into  which  have  been  poured  people  of  all 
races  from  all  climes.  By  whom?  Surely 
by  tbe  great  force  which,  for  a  moment,  I 
shall  call  evolution,  to  rub  against  each 
other  and  so  to  generate  new  sparks  of  llfs. 
new  and  different  phases  of  living.  To  what 
end?  Wbo  knows  save  the  Eternal  C>ne 
within  whose  life  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  It  Isn't  necessary  that  we  know 
why.  It  Is  supremely  necessary  that  wa 
know  what  we  as  Americans  believe  and 
wbat  faces  us  in  the  strangely  confused  and 
struggling  world  into  which  you  must  now 
go  forth. 

Surely,  as  Americans,  we  believe  profound- 
ly that  the  individual  is  important,  not  Just 
important  of  himself,  but  l>ecau£e  he  is  a 
part  of  the  very  being  of  tbe  Living  God, 
created  in  His  image,  indestructible.  Aa 
such  be  shares  with  every  other  Individual 
the  responslbUlty  to  keep  America  strong, 
to  keep  her  free. 

Out  there  in  the  world  of  armed  truce  and 
continuing  wars,  we  are  pitted  against  an 
adversary  whose  fundamental  principle  is 
that  the  Individual  is  of  no  Importance  at 
all  except  as  be  serves  tbe  8tat»— that  there 
is  no  force,  no  power  higher  than  tbe  state, 
and  that  all  must  bow  before  it  and  do  Its 
will.  And  what  constitutes  that  statet 
Fourteen  men  who  have  taken  control  with 
a  ruthleasness  never  before  imagined. 

This  struggle  that  is  going  on  is  not  one 
between  nations.  Friends,  this  Is  a  struggle 
between  darkness  and  light,  between  the 
man  wbo  says  "There  is  no  Ood;  all  power 
belongs  to  the  state"  and  the  man  who 
knows  that  be  of  himself  Is  part  of  tbe 
eternal  creative  energy,  tbe  all-pervading 
power  that  is  life,  ever-changing  and  inde- 
structible. 

What  in  the  world  is  going  to  come  out  of 
all  this  struggle? 

I  believe  in  the  end  there  vrlU  be  a  deep- 
ening, an  enrichment,  a  sense  of  wonderfril 
achievement  in  all  our  lives.  Tou.  by  your 
very  profession,  have  In  you  tbe  seeds  of 
construction.  By  your  dedication  to  the 
profession  you  have  chosen,  by  what  you  do 
With  your  lives,  you  will  give  hope  to  many. 

All  of  us  together  must  press  on  toward 
greater  understanding.  Where  do  you  think 
we  are  going — 

"EaxTH 

"WhtTt  do  you  think  we  are  all  going? 
I  will  tell  you: 
Towards  happiness  that  Is  beyond  dreams 
Towards  truth  that  siirpasses  thought; 
Towards  realization  of  something  that  Is 

both    within    and    beyond    you; 
Towards  freedom,  peace  and  love." 


Menorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtrSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  23. 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  very  appropriate 
remarks  made  by  Rev.  Father  James  M. 
Hurley.  O.  8.  A.,  pastor  oi  St.  Mary's 
Church.  Lawrence.  Mass..  at  the  annual 
Memorial  Day  Mass  at  the  immaculate 
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Conception  Cemetery  on  May  30,  1952, 
IB  that  dty: 

'at  Is  a  holy  and  a  wholesome  thotight  to 
pray  for  the  dead"   (Hebrews  10,  27). 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor  thOM 
who  have  gone  before  vb  Into  the  valley  at 
death  and  who  reat  In  the  peace  of  Christ. 
It  la  fitting  that  we  shovdd  do  so.  for  this 
Is  Memorial  Day — a  day  of  memc^es,  a  day 
for  remembrances.  Today  we  seek  out  the 
final  resting  place  of  those  we  loved  In  life; 
we  decorate  the  g^ves:  perhaps  we  leave  a 
wreath  or  a  flag  upon  the  tomb;  and  we  re« 
turn  home. 

But  to  the  Catholic  heart  this  demonstra- 
tlon  of  filial  piety  or  loving  respect  la  not 
enough.  In  our  hearts  resound  the  words 
from  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  words  that  have 
come  down  the  centuries  even  from  the  days 
before  our  Savior:  "It  is  a  holy  and  a  whole- 
some thought  to  pray  for  the  dead."  And 
so  we  Catholics  come  with  supplication  to 
the  Throne  of  the  Almighty  Father,  beseech- 
ing Him  to  have  mercy  upon  these  His 
chosen  ones — ^upon  these  whom  He  has 
chosen  through  the  Grace  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism,  whom  He  has  annointed  with 
the  sacred  oils  of  confirmation  and  extreme 
unction.  Into  whose  bodies  He  has  come  In 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  We  cwk  for 
them  today  that  those  loving  moments  of 
union  with  Jesus  in  the  Sacramental  Pres- 
ence may  be  prolonged  and  enhanced  into 
complete  and  eternal  union  with  Him  in 
Heaven. 

We  know  how  to  supplicate  Him.  "On  the 
night  before  He  died,  Jesus  took  bread  and 
blessed  and  broke  and  gave  it  to  his  apostles 
and  said  to  them:  Take  ye  and  eat.  This 
Is  My  body.'  And  taking  the  chalice  of  the 
wine.  He  blessed  and  said.  This  Is  My  blood. 
Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  Me.  As 
often  as  ye  shall  do  this,  you  shall  show 
forth  the  death  of  the  Lord  tintil  He  shall 
come.'  " 

On  this  Memorial  Day  of  1952  we  once 
more  take  bread  and  wine  and  consecrating 
It  into  the  same  body  and  blood  of  the 
Savior,  offer  it  up  as  a  worthy  sacrifice  to  the 
Heavenly  Father,  that  this  memorial  of  the 
passion  of  Christ  may  serve  us  as  an  xin^ 
spotted  offering  of  Impetratlon  and  suppli- 
cation. 

What  other  memorial  of  ottr  love  could 
compare  with  this?  The  Eucharist  Is  the 
sacrament  of  love.  As  otir  divine  Savior 
offered  himself  for  us,  so  we,  too,  in  the  same 
spllrt  of  unselfish  love,  offer  this  sacrifice 
for  others.  Today  we  are  not  praying  for 
oitfselves.  We  do  not  ask  that  God  may 
bless  us.  Rather,  with  Him  we  pray  for 
others:  For  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
with  the  light  of  faith  and  sleep  in  the  peace 
of  the  Lord.  The  very  unselfishness  of  our 
prayer  shall  rise  as  Incense  before  the  throne 
of  God,  to  please  Him.  to  appease  Him. 

We  offer  this  sacrifice  on  hallowed  ground, 
on  consecrated  ground.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  the  lltxirgy  of  the  church  at  the  fu- 
neral service?  The  body  is  brought  before 
the  altar  of  God.  It  Is  Incensed.  It  is 
sprinkled  with  holy  water.  It  is  prayed 
over.  This  is  the  same  liturgy  used  to  bless 
churches,  holy  palms,  sacred  ashes,  all  holy 
grounds,  all  holy  buildings.  The  church 
treats  the  body  of  the  deceased  as  a  holy  and 
consecrated  thing.  Has  it  not  been  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  tabernacle  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  annointed 
of  the  Father?  Finally,  the  blest  body  is 
interred  in  blest  ground.  Upon  such  hal- 
lowed ground  wn  stand  today. 

We  look  abc-ut  us  and  see  row  on  row  of 
white  stone  markers — all  so  much  alike,  yet 
all  so  very  different.  They  speak  to  us  of  the 
friend  who  lies  beneath;  each  so  like  the 
others,  yet  each  so  very  different.  "It  is 
appointed  once  for  man  to  die  and  after 
death  the  Judgment."  What  Judgment  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  God  has  passed  upon  those 


buried  here  only  the  final  judgment  day 
shall  teU. 

We  cannot  know  about  tbem:  but  only 
the  senseless  man  would  stand  here  upon 
this  hallowed  ground  today  and  not  look 
upon  the  day  of  bis  own  reckoning.  For  It 
Is  sure  that  some  other  Memorial  Day  will 
come,  and  loyal  friends  will  come  Into  this 
graveyard  to  look  upon  the  grave  ct  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  Upon  a  headstone  tbey  will 
find  Inscribed  some  data  of  limited  historical 
Importance.  It  will  be  recorded  that  we 
were  bom  and  that  we  die.  But  what  re- 
port will  be  inscribed  within  their  hearts; 
and  what  Judgment  will  be  reocvded  In  the 
books  of  God? 

Each  of  us  can  know  the  answer  In  some 
small  way.  Of  these,  our  beloved  dead,  we 
know  that  Be  recorded  their  love  of  Him 
and  their  obedience  to  His  commands.  "If 
any  man  love  Me.  he  will  keep  my  word, 
and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will 
come  and  abide  with  him  forever."  Love 
and  obedience  are  God's  measure  of  earthly 
success  and  his  Judgment  Is  based  upon 
them. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  we  have  our  Lord's 
own  description  of  a  Jvidgment.  and  espe- 
cially of  the  verdict:  "Come,  blessed  of  my 
Father,  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world:  for  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me 
to  eat;  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  to 
drink;  I  was  a  stranger  and  you  took  me  in; 
naked  and  you  covered  me;  sick  and  you 
visited  me.  Then  the  Just  will  ask  Him: 
"Lord,  when  did  we  see  thee  hungry,  and 
feed  thee;  or  thirsty  and  give  thee  to  drink; 
etc.'?  Amen.  Amen,  I  say  to  you.  as  long 
as  you  did  It  for  one  of  these,  the  least  of 
my  brethren,  you  did  it  for  me."  The  love 
and  service  of  others  is  a  measure  of  the 
Judgment  God  passes  on  us  all. 

Of  the  honored  dead  lying  beneath  the 
green  sod  of  St.  Mary's  and  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Cemeteries,  which  of  their  many 
activities  do  we  remember?  It  is  the  loving 
conversations;  it  is  the  loyal  assistance  In 
need;  it  is  the  many  little  kindnesses  of 
dally  friendship.  Here  lies  a  Father  James 
O'Reilly,  a  Father  DrlscoU,  a  Father  Loomls, 
a  Father  Kelly,  the  Leonards,  Father  O'Mah- 
oney;  loved,  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
for  devotion  to  duty  and  the  loving  kind- 
nesses they  so  lavishly  poured  out  upon 
their  parishioners.  Here  lie  the  saintly  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame;  unknown,  too  many  of 
them;  whose  life  was  hidden  in  God,  but 
whose  work  was  dedicated  wholeheartedly  to 
befriending  others.  Here  lie  mothers  who 
have  died  that  their  children  might  live, 
who  have  lived  that  their  children  might 
secure  be  in  peace  and  in  their  love.  Here  lie 
the  imsimg  fathers  whose  dally  toil  waa 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  dally 
bread  and  proper  shelter  for  his  loved  ones; 
dedicated  lives,  all  of  them,  lives  lived  for 
others. 

Here  lie  too  the  bodies  of  those  who 
fought  for  peace  and  freedom  and  security 
for  us  all.  Here  they  lie,  some  brought 
home  from  foreign  field,  to  lie  upon  the 
peaceful  hillside  of  their  beautiful  Merri- 
mack Valley.  They  gave,  as  President  Lin- 
coln said,  the  last  full  measure  of  their 
devotion.  They  felt  the  call  to  duty;  they 
offered,  they  risked,  they  gave  their  all — 
for  us.  Upon  them  may  the  words  of  the 
Master  fall:  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

On  that  future  Memorial  Day,  when 
friends  shall  come  to  look  upon  ovu*  graves, 
why  shall  they  come?  Shall  It  be  only  their 
own  goodness,  their  loyal  devotion  to  us; 
or  shall  it  be  the  laving  hold  we  have  upon 
their  hearts?  It  Is  for  us  today  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  for  which  God  made 
us:  to  love  the  Lord,  our  God  and  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves. 

We  are  here  because  we  are  thinking  of 
others.    We  come  to  honor  our  loyal  dead 


and  to  pray  for  them.  "It  la  a  holy  and  a 
wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead.* 
Let  us  pray.  O  God.  the  cre«tcr  and  Re- 
deemer of  all  the  f  althf  ill.  grant  to  the  soals 
of  Thy  servants  departed  the  remission  of 
•11  their  sins,  that  by  our  plotis  supplier* 
titms  they  may  obtain  the  pardon  wblcb 
they  have  alwaya  desired.  Through  Jestis 
Christ,  our  Lord.  May  their  souls  and  the 
souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed  througto 
the  mercy  of  God  rest  In  peace. 


If  the  Guu  Go  Off 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 


AilVH 


or 
m  TBE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gmis  go  off  and  an  advance  is  made 
against  Iron-curtaln  countries,  how  ready 
will  we  be  to  handle  the  following  poasi- 
biliaes: 

Rrst.  Escapees  from  iron-curtain 
armies  who  will  want  to  fight  against 
the  foe. 

Second.  Escapees  fighting  with  free- 
dom's forces,  wounded,  being  given  med- 
ical aid  by  the  military. 

If  the  guns  go  off  in  Europe,  and  we 
have  the  advance  against  iron-curtain 
countries,  many  escapees  from  their 
armies  will  want  to  Join  the  fight  against 
the  foe. 

Are  plans  and  regulations  flexible 
enough  to  snow -ball  these  escapees  into 
coimter-attacking  units,  guerrilla,  or 
otherwise?  And  if  woimded.  are  plans 
and  regulations  flexible  enough  to  allow 
them  on-the-spot  military  medical  aidt 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fall  of  1939.  the 
Soviets.  Nazi  allies,  knifed  Poland, 
slaughtered  and  jailed  its  ofllcers  and 
men.  Later  these  Jailed  POW's  volun- 
tarily reverted  to  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Anders  and  his  Polish  n  Corpa. 
They  fought  against  the  common  foe. 

On  Koje  Island.  100.000  men  have  re- 
nounced the  Communist  foe.  Is  there 
no  counterpart  to  General  Anders'  com- 
mand in  Korea?  Of  course  there  is.  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
U.  N.  approved. 


Rif ht  Way  at  Koje 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1952 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
Texas  delegation  is  familiar  with  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas  in  my  district,  and  in  my  6  years 
in  Congress.  I  feel  that  many  of  those 
Members  of  Congress  from  other  States 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  are 
now  familiar  with  it.  In  the  4-year 
course  at  A.  and  M.  there  is  a  basic 
philosophy  in  their  teachings  that  there 
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l8  only  one  way  to  do  anything  or  any 
job.  and  that  is  to  do  It  right  and  not  to 
lay  down  on  the  Job  until  it  is  eompletctl 
and  it  is  done  right 

Recently.  Brig.  Gen.  Hayden  L.  Boat- 
ner  waa  named  commandant  of  the  POW 
camp  on  KoJe  Island.  General  Boatner 
was  formerly  a  commandant  of  the  cadet 
Corps  at  A.  and  M.  and  more  recently  as- 
sistant division  oommaDder  of  the  6ee- 
ODd  Infantry  Dtrislon  in  Korea.  I  visit- 
ed with  him  during  my  recent  sojomn  on 
the  front  lines  in  Korea,  and  In  my  short 
stay  ooDcluded  tlUit  he  was  as  fine  a 
leader  of  men  in  combat  as  he  was  at 
A.  and  M.  in  Texas.  Today,  he  is  cur- 
rently earrylng  out  the  pbikMophies  of 
the  tea<diing8  at  A.  and  M.  on  Koje  Is- 
land as  is  evidenced  by  the  fine  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  11  following  these  remarks: 
RKtWT  Wat  a  Eojb 


Amy  troops  under  Oenscmls  Boatner  and 
^^mpoen  stoowed  eateaowtlwry  flnaase  in 
deanlng  up  the  prteonar  Mssa  at  Koje  Island 
It  to  or  oovrse  a  aatry  aommantary  on  past 
inattention  to  eandtctons  at  Ko)e  thmt  an 
aarboma  isglisiit  had  to  b*  ssnt  In  to  break 
vp  the  ptisonar  ciompnwnds  Into  cmaUar 
groapa.  But  Oenstal  Boatnar.  wltta  a  flrm- 
bSfCfeed  by  fores,  bas  gane  a  long  way 
atoning  (or  Xbm  foodstUMSS  «<  Oan- 
Dodd  and  Carlaon. 

Perhaps  tbs  most  remarkable  ttatog  aboat 
tbe  dMperstaB  Is  ttwc  U  waa  aeeompltshed 
wtthoat  flrti^  a  alncle  shot.  Despite  tiM 
aiiililliiws  plana  c€  tba  Ooaununlsta  and  tiM 
TWlefey  Qt  etude  weapons  tbey  bad  aeeomii- 
IMed.  ttaf  ■■am  to  bave  foMed  up  meekly 
WWT«H»«  wtaea  tfaelr  hiadsca  ware  captured. 
Bo  doubt  tae  Oonanunist  pmpasandlsts  will 
Iwltilgin  in  an  orgy  at  distortton,  partic- 
ularly la  view  ct  tbe  ftiU  preaa  and  picture 
uuieisoi  at  tbe  KoJe  affair.  Wocetheleas.  we 
tblak  Qtnmni  Clark  waa  rlgiit  in  reoognla- 
ti^  ttat  tbe  public  interest  caUed  tor  par- 
tictpatlon  at  tiM  press. 

Tbe  ^p*»***  bamdllng  at  tbe  altuatloa 
augbt  alao  to  reassure  our  allies  wbo  prsvl- 
ouBly  nure  disturbed  by  wbat  tbe 
Ouardlan  Israoed  "scandal  witbout 
■entotkm."  Actually,  tbe  Canadian  protest 
to  tbe  United  States  about  tbe  dispatcb 
at  '^T^**"  troopa  to  Kojs  witbout  prior 
approval  from  Ottawa  was  more  tban  a 
trifle  silly.  Tbe  request  reportedly  waa 
rlearril  wltb  tbe  Brltlab  Conuaonwealtb 
^wv^nrv»n/i*r  in  KoTea  wbo  seemingly  neg- 
lected to  inform  Ottawa.  It  wotUd  be  ridic- 
ulous, ot  course.  If  a  field  commander  bad 
to  seek  governmental  approral  for  erery  tac- 
tical disposition  of  troops.  Eitber  Cana- 
dian troops  are  part  of  a  U.  IV.  army  or  they 
are  not.  If  tbey  are,  tben  tbe  principle  of 
tntematlonal  command  muat  apply  just  as 
It  appllea  to  other  troops  In  Korea. 

Wbat  the  KoJe  affair  does  lUustnite  Is  tbe 
need  for  a  rearrangement  of  behind -tbe-llnea 
responaibOttles.  It  is  too  taach  of  a  burden 
on  General  Van  Fleet  as  a  fighting  leader  to 
expect  btm  to  worry  about  such  things  as 
control  of  prisoner-of-war  camps.  In  the 
war  in  Korope.  support  operations  of  this 
sort  were  the  responslbUlty  of  a  separate 
eommtmlcations  none  commander  beading 
tip  to  the  supreme  commander.  In  Korea 
■ocb  aetlTltles  are  under  Brigadier  General 
Tount — who,  despite  hts  reprimand  for  what 
happened  at  KoJe,  is  accounted  a  fine  ofll- 
cer — but  Oennral  Yount  reports  to  Oeneral 
Van  Fleet.  The  top  reeponelbllity  has  re- 
mained with  the  n^tb  Army  because  of 
the  guerrilla  nettrlty  in  rear  areas  and  tbe 
fear  untU  reeeiitly  that  rear  areaa  oould  again 
beoooM  a  battle  aooe. 

Jtom,  boweftr.  tbe  situation  appears  to  be 
■oflksleatly  stabiUaed  to  permit  tbe  estab- 
lishment at  a  separate  communications  aone. 
With  the  ootniaander  maintaining  cloae  llai- 


wltb  Oeneral  Van  Fleet,  but  responsibla 
directly  to  Oeneral  Gtazk  In  Tokyo.  Such  a 
onmmand  would  relieve  General  Van  fteet 
of  tbe  job  of  aupettlaing  many  (uncttoiM  not 
direetiy  eonneetod  wttta  tbe  flgbtl^.  It 
also  should  help  assure  tbe  kind  of  super- 
Tlalon  that  would  avoid  a  repetition  of  tbe 
fiasco  at  Koje. 


Vdcraas'  AJvautralkm  SIm«M  Ckaage 
Rdac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 


Of  TUB  HOUSE  OF 

Wedmetdajt.  June  11. 1S52 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  home-seeking  reterans  and  boikl- 
ers  have  complained  to  me  about  the 
recent  ruling  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istratioa  which  instructed  its  ileld  offi- 
cers not  to  act  upon  loans  for  teterans' 
homes  located  within  4  miles  of  any  air- 
port. Tbe  Veterans*  Administration  has 
requested  that  all  appUcatkms  for  homes 
to  be  hailt  closer  to  airports  than  4  miles 
be  sent  to  Washington  for  final  apxnroval 
or  rejection.  A  spokesman  for  tbe  VA 
has  stated  that  this  action  came  about 
following  a  series  of  crashes  in  New 
Jersey. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  tbe  air- 
ports In  Oklahoma  are  not  crowded  and 
in  congested  residential  areas  as  they  are 
in  New  Jersey.  I  flew  back  from  Okla- 
homa today  not  only  to  vote  fOr  the 
abolition  of  regulation  X  but  also  to  urge 
that  the  Veterans'  Administratioa  re- 
move this  ban  on  building  within  a  4- 
mile  limit  ot  airports  as  it  appUes  to  the 
State  of  Oklahama. 


la  Mast  Places  We  Hoaor  On  Dead 


EZTEltBION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRiNGTON 

nsLBCATS  raoM  BAwan 
X>  TBS  BOXI8E  OF  BSPUESSNTATTYBS 

Wednesday,  June  11, 1952 

Mr.  FARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ui- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Raooaa,  I  present  herewith  a  column  by 
Arnold  Burnett  in  tbe  Pemria  Journal,  of 
Peoria.  IlL: 

Xv  lloar  pLAcas  We  Hoiroa  Ooa  Was  Dbab 
(By  Arnold  Burnett) 

Ifemorlal  Day.  and  in  aH  part*  at  th« 
world,  as  well  as  here  at  home,  Amartcana 
will  pause  to  pay  trlbuto  to  those  wbo  gave 
their  lives  for  their  country  on  tbe  battle- 
fields of  the  world. 

In  national  cemeteries  throughout  this 
nation,  from  big  Arlington,  acroea  the  river 
from  Washington,  where  73,106  are  burled, 
to  the  tiny  Custer  battlefield  cemetery,  where 
266  Ue  at  rest  near  the  Little  BIf  Bom  In 
Wyoming,  gravea  wUl  be  visited  and  deco- 
rated. 

Atop  a  green  bill  in  tbe  quiet  ooontry- 
slde  at  Maddingley.  near  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. 3.800  Americana  sleep  Americans  wbo 
belped  defend  Britain  in  those  dark  days  at 


World  War  11;  wbo  died  In  tbe  air  raids; 
wboae  planes  cra&bed  on  tbe  Kngliah  eoun- 
teyalde. 

Oleamlng  white  marble  crosses  mark  these 
graves,  and  408  other  graves  of  Americans  la 
a  little  cemetery  at  Brookwood,  ■n^land. 

In  Mortb  AMea,  at  Tunis,  and  anrftiint 
Carthace.  3,830  Amertoans  rest,  after  ttvtsm 
their  lives  flgbtlng  tt»e  enemy  in  the  bloody 
battles  of  tbe  Kasserlne  Pass  and  B  Alamein. 

Anzio  Beach.  Italy,  was  drenched  wltb  tbe 
blood  of  the  brave  Americana  who  fell  there. 
There  are  7.8S9  of  them  resting  In  a  ceme- 
tery beside  tbe  beach — 4.500  more  of  them  in 
a  cemetery  outakis  FUwenoe.  WUte  marMs 
croa^as  trace  gently  eurflnc  rows  wbctc  thay 
lie.  Among  tbem  are  12  iliisiiaii  glrla. 
WAC'a  wbo  alao  died  in  the  asrvlce  at  ttoalr 
country. 

And  In  France  thoiisands  more  of  our  bofa 
and  men  rest  In  cemeteries  In  many  parts  of 
that  nation,  resting  in  honored  glory  beside 
tbelr  buddies  and  tbetr  allies. 

And  tlietr  resttnc  plaesB  are  aaaiked  with 
marble  crosses  which  gleam  sofUy  over  tbdr 
graves — over  tbe  graves  at  more  than  UMjOOa. 
Americans  wbo  will  nevar  come  borne;  who 
rest  eternally  tlywiaands  at  miles  from  tba 
land  for  whose  liberty  tbey  died. 

In  the  Punchbowl  Memorial  CenMtery  m 
Hawaii.  144)00  Amerteana  are  buried:  those 
who  were  klUed  while  fighting  tbelr  way 
ashore  on  tba  many  Moody  islands  of  the 
Paelllc  during  World  War  n. 

From  all  parts  at  America  they  came;  ttotm 
ITiinaas  and  Hfinnia.  txom  Florida  maa  llaasa- 
cbnaatta.  from  AlHka  and  ■swatl  and  Idaho 
and  tbe  Virgin  Islands.  And  now  they  lie 
pwarafully  in  the  Funehbowl  on  Bawall'a 
"niill  at  sacrtnoa,"  overlooicli«  the  btoe 
dflc.  with  Honolulu  on  one  sldi  ct  tbem  i 
Pearl  Barbor  on  the  otber. 

No  crosses  here.  No  white  marble 
for  the  Christians,  no  white  marble  staia  of 
David  for  tbe  Jewa.  Ttoere  were  wbMo 
wooden  croases  there  last  Measorlal  Day.  but 
thaae  are  gone  now.  Booted  up  by  tbm  Army. 
Too  openatve  to  malnteln.  the  Army  ea- 
plalned,     Bnonomy.  aaya  the  Army. 

So  on  this  flat  platn,  with  no  monumets 
caoept  tbe  flat  grave  marfcers.  with  no  bczoo- 
tiala.  no  ayotbola  at  their  latth.  aleep  li^OOO 
Americans  in  the  soft  beauty  of  BawaiL 

peopla  of  Bawall  are  putting  MMMfi 
Ma  on  tba  giaate  today.  Bweat- 
soented  dretets  at  ginger  blooms,  ondiids  aad 
Jaainliis  and  bibiaeua  aad  the  many,  many 
lovely  flowan  that  grow  ta  proCwittaa  la 


Last  Memorial  Day  the  BCJOOO  liUea  wcra 
draped  gently  and  lovingly  on  tbe  cl"«'»"h'< 
white  croasaa.  ToObj  tbmr  m«  lying  fl«t 
on  tbe  flat  gravea  in  tbe  PunebbowL 
Oleanttng  white  warble  eroasss  tar  Amert- 
an  over  tfas  world,  bat  not 
for  those  tn  the  Ponch- 
bowL  TOO  aapenalva.  say*  the  Army, 
amy,  saya  the  Army. 


Carrespoadehce  Betweeh  Hm.  Jottflk  C 
ty  maBaBs^y  a*  wysiHHKy  aBa  oacv^ 
tary  dapmaa  WUh  RelafioB  To  LeadBf 
of  Oil  aad  Gas  D«|M»«t3  m  tfw  Caoli- 
oeatal  Shelf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONET 

or  WTOKZIfQ 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THB  UMITKD  8TATBB 

Thurtdav.  /ane  12,  lfS2 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    Mr.  Presklent;  X 
am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
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of  the  fisterior  Oscar  L.  Chapman, 
which  makes  it  clear  that  no  effort  will 
be  made  to  use  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administratfre  Seivkes  Act  for  the  leas- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  The  Secretary  advises 
me  that  he  has  leoommended  to  the 
President  that  no  farther  consideration 
be  glTen  to  this  possibflity  and  that  the 
President  has  concurred  in  this  Judg- 
ment. This  means  that  the  Ezecutiye 
order  of  September  28.  1945.  by  which 
the  President  committed  the  submerged 
area  to  the  custody  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  pending  legislative  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  win  not  be  changed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Bmcomb 
Secretary  Chapman's  letter  to  me  of 
June  11.  as  well  as  his  letter  to  me  of 
June  9.  both  in  Tesponae  to  my  letter  of 
June  7.  which  was  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  RxcoaA  of  June  10.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoBD.  as  follows: 

UmTKD  Stai 
OW  TBS 

Omoi  or  TBS  SaaarrAar. 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  11, 19S2, 
Bob.  JoacpB  c.  O-MAHonT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  United  States  SenaU. 
P«*a  Joa:  I  am  wrltlzig  to  you  f  uitlier  with 
rcf«r«nc«  to  the  poMlblllty  of  undertaking 
a  program  under  the  Federal  Property  and 
ArtmtntatratlTe  Services  Act  of  1949  for  tb* 
l**— log  of  the  oil  and  gas  depoelta  In  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Aa  you  know,  this  Is  not  a  new  propoeaL 
On  the  contrary,  the  exploration  of  thla  poa- 
•Iblllty  waa  b«grun  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  fact  that  the  Department  was  consider- 
ing the  yederal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1049  In  thU  connection  was 
publicized  by  the  press  rather  widely  In  1951, 
>P<>  Members  of  Congress  who  made  Inquiry 
ware  informed  that  the  Depaj-tment  was  ex- 
ploring the  poaalblllty  of  utUlzlng  the  pro- 
▼lalons  of  existing  leg^latlon  for  the  leasing 
of  the  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  the  Continental 
Shelf.  However,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  to 
you  dated  June  9.  19S3.  the  propoaal  never 
progressed  beyond  the  tentauve  stage. 

In  view  of  the  public  controversy  that  has 
arisen  over  the  poesfblllty  of  leasing  the  oil 
and  gas  deposits  In  the  Continental  Shelf 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Servlcea  Act  of  1949.  it 
*eaieaa  reasonable  to  assume  that,  even  If  such 
a  program  were  to  be  undertaken,  the  exist- 
ing controversy  would  adversely  affect  tha 
bidding   for,   and   the   development   under, 
auch   leases.     Consequently.  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  President,  and  he  has  con- 
cxirred,    that   no   further   consideration    b« 
given  by  the  executive  branch  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  Inaugurating  such  a  leasing  program. 
It  Is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  oil  and 
gas  In  the  Continental  Shelf  will  continue  to 
be  reserved  and  set  aside,  as  stated  In  Exe- 
cutive Order  9633,  pending  the  enactment  of 
specific  legislation  to  govern  the  development 
of  these  resources. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OacAB, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Uhtted  States 
DsPABTimrr  oi  tbx  Iirrxsiot. 
Omcs  or  thx  SKcaxTABT. 
Washington.  .0.  C,  June  9.  195t, 
Bon.  Joseph  C.  O'lfAHoawr, 

Chairman.   Committee   on   Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs,  United  States  Senate. 

Daaa  Job:  I  appreciate  the  time  and  effort 

that  jou  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  your 


letter  dated  June  7.  1993.  reganBng  the  pa»- 
altamty  of  Inaugurating  under  the  Fsderal 
P»o|>aty  and  Administrative  Oeivltea  Act  of 
1M9  a  program  for  the  Iraaing  of  the  oil 
and  gas  deposits  In  the  sobmcrgad  lands  at 
the  Continental  Shelf. 

I  am  In  oompletc  agreement  wtth  you  that 
the  Inauguration  of  such  a  program  would 
be  InconaUtcnt  with  the  statement  In  Ksecu- 
tlve  Order  96S3  that  the  reaourcca  of  tha 
subset  and  sea  bed  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
are  "reserved,  set  aside.  •  •  •  pending 
the  enactment  of  legislation  In  regard  there- 
to." Throughout  the  ec»slderatlon  t>y  thla 
Department,  over  an  extended  period,  of  ttoa 
poaalblllty  of  utilizing  the  provlalona  of  ttaa 
Federal  Ptupeiiy  and  Admlnlstrattv*  Serv- 
lcea Act  of  1949  for  the  purpose  of  laasliig  ttaa 
oil  and  gaa  depoatta  In  the  Conttoanlal  flhtff. 
it  has  always  been  understood  by  the  De- 
partment that  the  poaalblllty  depended, 
among  other  things,  upon  securing  the  prior 
approval  of  the  President,  evidenced  by  a 
revision  of  Execmlve  order  9C33.  As  of  the 
present  time,  the  President  has  not  given  his 
apinroval  for  the  inauguration  of  a  program 
looking  toward  the  leaalng  of  the  oil  and 
gas  deposits  in  the  Continental  Shelf  under 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Servlcea  Act  of  1949:  and  the  Department 
haa  not  presented  to  the  President  any  pro- 
posal for  the  revlaKm  of  Executive  Order 
9833.  (The  Department.  In  connection  with 
iU  consideration  of  thU  problem  In  1951. 
prepared  In  rough-draft  form  a  proposed 
amendatory  Executive  order  along  that  line, 
but  the  rough  draft  was  never  tranamltted 
outside  the  Department.) 

If  at  some  future  time  the  President 
ahoold  revlae  Executive  Order  9033  so  as  to 
remove  the  Inhibition  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent language  of  the  order  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  the  resourcea  of  the  sub- 
sou  and  sea  bed  of  the  Continental  Shelf, 
the  legal  question  as  to  whether  the  Fedeti^l 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  f*! 
1949  could  properly  be  appUed  to  thfs  oU 
and  gas  In  the  Continental  Shelf  would  tnen 
become  real  rather  than  academic,  aa  It  Is 
at  the  present  time. 

With  regard  to  this  legal  question.  1  am 
advised  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
that  the  primary  problem  is  whether  the  oU 
and  gas  In  the  Ccmtlnental  Shelf  come  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "property"  as  used 
in  the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnlatrattva 
Services  Act  of  1949:  and  that  Congreaa  has 
defined  the  term  "property"  in  that  act  (sec. 
8  (d) )  as  meaning  "any  Interest  In  property 
of  any  kind."  with  the  exception  of  certain 
categories  of  property  which  have  been  ex- 
pressly removed  by  Congress  from  the  soopa 
of  the  act.  such  as  the  public  domain,  na- 
tional forests,  national  parks,  etc. 

The  Solicitor  adheres  to  the  view  that  he 
expressed  In  the  memorandum  dated  Septem- 
ber  10,  1951,  to  the  effect  that  the  oil  and 
gas  In  the  Continental  Shelf  constitute  prop- 
erty In  which  the  United  States  has  an  In- 
terest.   In  support  of  his  view,  he  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  In  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Texas  (339  U.  S.  707  ( 1950) ) .  makes  It  plain 
that  the  United  States  has  both  Imperlum 
(governmental  powers  of  regulation  and  con- 
trol) and  domlnlimi  (ownership  or  proprie- 
tary rlghU)  In  the  lands  and  minerals  of  the 
portion  of  the  Continental  Shelf  underlying 
the  marginal  sea;   and  that  the  clear  Im- 
plication In  the  Texas  decision,  as  well  as  In 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Louisiana   (339  U.  8.  699 
(1950)).  Is  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  has  the  same  rights  in  the  lands  and 
minerals  of  the  Continental  Shelf  lying  sea- 
ward of  the  marginal  sea  as  it  has  in  tha 
lands  and  minerals  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
underlying  the  marginal  sea. 

If  the  Solicitor  is  correct  In  his  view  that 
the  oil  and  gas  in  the  Continental  Shelf  con- 
stitute property  in  which  the  United  SUtes 


haa  aa  interest,  then  tlM  rcUtad  legal  ^ 

tkm  arlaea  aa  to  whether  such  propaity  , 

been  expreaaly  excepted  by  the  COngrcas  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Seiilces  Act  of  1049.  In  par- 
ticular, ttae  problem  here  Is  whether  the  lands 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  their  mineral 
deposits  are  included  within  the  pubUe  do- 
main exeeptlon  preacrlbsd  by  the  Congraas. 
With  respect  to  the  problem  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  It  has  long  been 
held  by  the  Supreme  Coort  that  the  tana 
"public  domain"  or  "public  lands."  wtken 
used  In  Federal  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  dl^xMttion  of  land,  doea  not  Include  land 
lying  seaward  of  the  lln^of  high  tide  along 
the  coast.  Mann  v.  Taeoma  Land  Co.  (las 
U.S.  373.  384  (1804)).  This  holding  waa  not 
overruled  by  the  declalon  of  ttae  Supreaaa 
Court  in  tha  case  of  Hynes  v.  Gfimaa  Paekin§ 
Co.  itr  U.  8.  ae  <1949)).  That  CMS  in- 
vidvcd.  among  other  things,  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  aectlon  2  of  the  act  of  May  1.  1996 
(49  Stat.  1350;  48  U.  S.  C.  1948  ed..  sec.  S»8a). 
which  authorised  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  dealgnate  as  an  Indian  reservation 
any  "public  lands  which  are  actuaUy  occupied 
by  Indians  or  Eskimos"  within  the  Territory 
of  Alaaka  (as  well  as  other  landa  specified  In 
the  section).  Under  the  authority  of  thla 
aectlon.  the  Secretary  issued  an  order  which 
estobllahed  the  Karluk  Indian  neseriatlou 
on  Kodlak  Island  and.  where  the  reservation 
fronted  on  Shellkof  Strait,  placed  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  coastal  waters 
to  a  dlatance  of  3.000  feet  from  the  shore  Una 
at  mean  low  tide.  The  COort  held  that  tha 
statotory  pliraae  previooaly  quoted  author* 
laad  ttae  Secretary  to  Include  ttae  coastal 
within    the   boundaries   of   the   iissii 

The  Court  expressed  the  view  that  an 

pretation  of  the  statutory  language  ao  as 
"to  describe  only  land  above  mean  low  tide  to 
too  restrictive  in  view  of  the  history  and 
habits  of  Alaaka  natives  and  the  cotirae  o< 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  In  that  terri- 
tory" (pp.  110-111 ) .  The  Court  stressed  that 
seetloo  3  of  the  1938  act  "gives  no  power  to 
ttae  Seerctary  to  dispose  finally  of  FedanU 
landa"  or  "to  convey  any  permanent  title  or 
right  to  the  IndlAns  In  the  lands  or  waters  og 
Karluk  Reservation"  (p.  108);  and  the  Court 
indicated  that  it  was  tha  temporary  char- 
acter of  the  reservation,  and  the  cireuoa- 
stanco  that  the  governing  statutory  pro- 
▼ialon  was  part  of  a  series  of  legislative  en- 
actments designed  to  Improve  the  economic 
condition  of  Alaakan  natlvaa.  that  dlstla- 
gulahed  the  Hynea  caae  from  other  cases 
holding  that  tha  term  "public  lands"  does 
not  Include  lands  below  the  high  watermark 
along  the  coast  (pp.  115-118). 

If  the  oil  and  gas  in  the  Continental  Shelf 
are  property  In  which  the  United  Statca  has 
an  Interest,  and  If  they  are  not  within  tha 
scope  of  the  public  domain  exception  pre- 
acrlbed  by  Congress  in  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1940,  then 
the  problem  concerning  the  poealblllty  of  dis- 
posing of  such  oil  and  gas  under  that  act 
would  become  one  (asstimlng  a  prevloua  re- 
vision of  Executive  Order  9633  by  the  Presi- 
dent) of  determining,  first,  wtiether  such  oil 
and  gas  could  properly  be  declared  to  be 
excesa  property,  and.  second,  whether  ..ch 
oU  and  gas  could  properly  be  declared  to 
be   surplus   property.     These  would   be  ad- 
ministrative problems,  becauae  the  Congress 
has  defined  the  term  "excess  property"  to 
mean  "any  property  imder  the  control  of  any 
Federal  agency  which  U  not  required  for  Its 
needs  and  the  discharge  of  lu  responslbUl- 
tles.  aa  determined  by  the  head  thereof"  (sec. 
8   (a));   and   the  Congress  has  defined  tha 
term  "surplus  property"  to  mean  "any  ex- 
cess property  not  required  for  the  needs  and 
the  discharge  of  the  responslbUlties  of  aU 
Federal  agencies,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator" of  General  Servlcea  or  his  dele- 
gate (sees.  3  (g).  205  (d)).    Thus,  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  oU  or  gae  in  the 
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Continental  Shelf  eould  property  be  regarded 
as  "exoeas  property."  as  that  term  la  deflnad 
In  the  act.  would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  the  bead  of  the  Federal 
agency  having  control  of  such  oil  and  gas 
tinder  Eaecutlve  Order  9883;  and,  if  the 
Secretary's  determination  on  this  point  were 
In  the  aArmattve  aa  to  any  of  the  oU  or  giM 
in  the  Continental  Shelf,  then  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  such  exoeas  oil  or 
gas  could  properly  be  regarded  as  "surpliia 
property."  aa  that  term  is  defined  In  the  act. 
arould  be  made  by  the  Administrator  of  Oen- 
•ral  Oei  vices  (or  hie  delegate)  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  head^of  other  Federal  agendea. 
In  particular,  it  wcmid  be  neoaaaary  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  connection 
With  any  proposal  to  declare  that  oil  or  gas 
In  the  Continental  StaaU  was  "not  required 
for  the  needs  and  the  discharge  of  the  respon- 
■itmitles  of  all  Federal,  agendas.**  There  haa 
been  no  conaultation  thua  far  with  repre- 
sentatlvee  of  ttae  Department  of  Defense,  or 
with  repreeentatlves  of  other  OovemnMnt 
agencies,  on  this  point. 

As  you  will  see  from  ttae  foregoing  dleeus- 
alon.  the  argument  aa  to  whether  the  pro- 
Tiaiona  of  ttae  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Servloas  Act  of  1040  eould  be  i^jpUed 
to  oU  and  gas  In  ttae  Continental  Shelf  la 
academic,  because  ttae  President  has  not  Indl- 
aated  that  he  would  revlae  Executive  Order 
.ten  ao  as  to  rsmove  ttae  present  Inhihltinn 
against  the  development  of  the  resouroea  of 
ttae  subaoU  aad  aea  bed  of  the  Continental 
Sbelf  pending  ttae  enactment  of  legislation 
on  this  subject,  and  because  there  has  been 
no  consultation  thua  far  wttta  ttae  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  other  Federal  agendas 
oonosming  the  question  wtaeCtaar  any  of  ttae 
oil  or  gM  in  the  Continental  Sbelf  la  "not 
required  for  the  needs  aad  the  discharge  of 
the  responslbUlties  of  aU  Federal  agencies." 

X  agree  with  you  that  the  Congraas  ought 
to  fnmlah  adequate  guidance  for  ttae  eseca- 
ttve  branch  by  legMatlng  expreealy  wttta 
reepeet  to  ttae  administration  of  ttae  sota- 
lands  at  ttaa  Oonttnantal 

If  you  or  yoor  eommittee  etaoold 
ftirther  inforaiatloo  or  clarification  on  any 
ptaaae  of  ttae  question  rllaniseert  above,  or  on 
any  other  otatter  pertaining  to  ttae  admin- 
istration of  the  submerged  lands  of  ttie  Con- 
tlaental  «mU.  I  should  be  glad  to  appear 
with  Solidtor  White  for  ttae  purpose  of 
attempting  to  fvmlata  ttae  deelred  infonna- 
tkm  or  elarllk^tlon. 
ily  yours. 


Iscrefary  of  Vu  Inttrior. 


Ai^988  •!  Dr.  Rslpk  J.  BiscW 
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XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtddy,  June  12, 19S2 

Iff.  BAKfiWaii.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
ahna  mater,  St  Lotds  University,  was 
founded  in  181S  and  was  the  first  college 
established  in  tiie  great  Soutbweet  ares 
of  the  country.  Within  the  past  week 
at  its  annual  commenoement  the  gzmd- 
oating  class  of  St.  Louis  Uniyersity  was 
addreeeed  bi  Dr.  RaUib  J.  Bunche,  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  Nations  Trustee  De- 
partment, former  professor  at  Hanrard 
University,  and  winner  of  the  Motel 
Peace  Prize.    Dr.  Bunche  has  attained 


distinction  in  the  fields  of  education,  of 
diplomacy,  and  of  mediation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  herewith  excerpts  of  Dr. 
Bunche's  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  St.  Louis  University  on  June  3  as 
printed  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
Jmie  8: 

It  is  tnily  said  that  the  United  Nations  Is 
the  world's  best  hope  for  a  peaceful,  free, 
and  secure  world.  But  it  Is  equally  true 
that  the  United  Nations  cannot  finally  suc- 
ceed In  building  firm  foxindatlons  for  world 
peace  and  stabUlty,  nor  can  any  International 
mechanism  or  diplomacy,  unless  and  until 
there  Is  a  so\ind  moral  foundation  for  its 
effort. 

This  foundation,  acutely  lacM-ng  today, 
can  be  found  only  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world — ^In  their  mlnda  and  hearts.  Man's 
greatest  challenge,  therefore.  Is  posed  In 
human  attitudes  and  relations. 

Preparing  the  world  for  a  peacefiil  exist- 
ence la  a  mammoth  educational  process. 
Peoples  who  long  for  peace — and  I  believe 
that  there  are  no  peoplea  in  the  world  who 
do  not.  whatever  the  motivations  and  poUclea 
of  some  governments  may  be — must  learn 
and  apply  the  elemental  laaeons  which  are 
Inrtlspensahle  to  peaceful  relations  among 
men.  In  this  regard,  every  community,  every 
Institution,  every  Individual  has  a  serious  In- 
ternational responsibility. 

For  example,  we  In  this  democratic  aoclety 
are  accustomed  to  responsible  and  responsive 
government.  It  la  fundamental  to  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment that  the  people  ahall  be  alert  aiul  well- 
informed  on  the  Issues  and  problema  con- 
fronting the  society  and  Its  government. 

The  new  role  of  leadership  In  International 
affairs  now  assumed  by  the  American  Oov- 
emment,  marking  a  radical  departure  from 
Its  traditional  policy  of  alonfnaas,  Involvea 
new  burdens  and  reqy>nsJblHti«s  for  the 
American  cUisen.  It  is  eeeentlal  that  the 
Amsrinan  dtlaen  be  equally  as  well-informed 
and  capable  of  formulating  his  views  and  ex- 
pressing his  wishes  on  international  aa  on 
domeatlc  Issues.  As  nevei  before  in  our  his- 
tory, his  well-belngi  present  and  future,  la 
directly  involved  in  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
Govenunent. 

Ttae  repreeentativee  of  ttae  Oovemment  who 
sit  in  the  organa  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
spedaliaed  agmdes  and  other  international 
bodiea.  are  acting  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  Ttaey  regtilarly  take  positions  and 
vote  on  a  wide  variety  of  questions  which, 
relating  vitally  to  ttae  estabUstament  of  a 
peaceful.  Just,  and  stable  world  order,  are 
of  utmost  concern  to  the  American  cltlaenry. 
They  are.  In  effect,  our  repreeentatlveB  in  the 
international  parliament,  and  they  need  the 
guidance  of  the  people's  will. 

The  imperative  tiorlaon  of  the  American 
dtlaen  has  thus  vastly  widened  wittaln  the 
pest  few  years.  His  knowledge  and  active 
interest,  his  understanding  of  other  pecqtles, 
mtist  expand  correapondlngly  if  oiir  demo- 
cratic structure  Is  to  oontlnxie  strong  and 
effective. 

In  asseeblng  the  prospects  for  peace  or  war 
nowadays,  one  Inevitably  thinks  primarily  In 
terms  of  ttae  poesibmty  of  reeolvli«— or  at 
least  eaalng — the  oonmct  between  west  and 
east.  This  conflict  Is  much  more  than  the 
traditional  struggles  for  military,  political, 
and  eeonomle  power. 

It  Is  also  an  Ideological  conflict,  involving 
the  neneertty  of  winning  men's  hearts  and 
minds  as  well  as  physical  eontrol  over  them. 

People  are  ttae  major  stakea  at  lasue.  Its 
ovtoome  cannot  be  deteraalned  eoletj  on 
battlefields.  Ideas  cannot  be  fought  ded- 
Blvely  wttta  guns,  nor  can  minds  and  hearts 
be  won  wttta  them. 

In  this  momantous  stniggle,  eamsst,  ac- 
tive concern  for  human  progreee  and  the 


well-being  of  people  everywhere,  of  what- 
ever race,  religion,  or  culture,  will  prove 
by  far  to  be  our  moet  effective  weapon. 

Indeed,  the  oonfUet  between  West  and 
East  Is  nurtured  and  aliarpened  by  the  stark 
fact  that  substantially  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  people  for  long  have  Uved  and  still 
live  under  miserable  conditions.  In  varying 
degree,  poverty,  hunger,  squalor,  disease,  ig- 
norance, aad  oppression  oompriae  their  typ- 
ical way  of  life.  But  they  are  now  awakened 
and  aroused  and  clamoroiisly  demand  a 
much  better  life. 

In  AsU,  the  Middle  mast,  and  mudi  of 
Africa,  there  la  vlgoroua  ferment — not  over 
Ideologies,  not  over  ttae  relative  merlta  of 
free  versus  authoritarian  systrms  of  govern- 
ment and  eoonooiy,  but  alxnply  over  intol- 
erable conditions  of  life.  This  Is  the  out- 
standing phenomenon  of  otir  times,  over- 
shadowing in  Its  ultimate  signlfleanoe  even 
eonfllet  with  communlam. 

Indeed,  these  peoples  may  prove  to  be  tlia 
dedstve  factor  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
that  conflict.  They  can  be  won  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom  If  there  la  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  with  their  aspirations  and 
If  the  true  hand  of  equality  and  fellowship 
to  extended  to  them  along  with  the  technical 
and  material  aastetance  they  require. 

The  United  Nationa  well  understands  this 
and  seeks  greater  social  Justice,  larger  free- 
dom, and  a  better  life  for  aU  peoples. 

In  this  rsgard,  I  might  moat  appropriatelf 
quote  from  the  atatement  made  by  the  Dele- 
gate of  the  Holy  See  to  tbe  United  States  on 
May  21,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  Nationa  Headquarters  in  Hew 
York  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the  Conven- 
tion relative  to  the  Statute  of  Refugees.  Af« 
firming  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  His  Holl- 
nees.  Fope  Phis  xn  "has  not  ceased  to  point 
out  to  ttie  peoples  of  the  world  ttae  way  to 
i««t.ii»g  peace  and  social  reatoration  by 
mutual  oooperatlon  and  by  recognition  of 
ttae  sopreme  moral  valuee,"  Arctablabop  Cl- 
cognani  went  on  to  say: 

"With  ardent  hope  ttae  world  turns  to  tha 
United  Nationa  and  anxiously  follows  ttaa 
■truggls  of  its  distlnguiataed  leaders  to  over- 
oone  tremendous  obstacles  and  to  restore 
to  fonafcen  people  peace,  home,  employment^ 
aad  Justice." 

TlM  criais  now  confrcmtlng  mankind  ie  a 
world-wide  crisis  in  human  relations.  It  Is 
ttae  aaenadng  culmination  of  centuries  of 
human  greed  and  oallouaneat.  It  cannot  be 
resolved  by  guns  and  bombs.  It  can  be  re- 
solved wlttaout  guna  by  understanding  g«n- 
eroelty  and  firm  eepouaal  of  the  right  of  all 
pec^Ue  to  freedom,  equality,  dignity,  and  ttaa 
enjoyment  of  at  leaat  ttaoee  minimum  stand- 
ards of  Uvlng  to  wtaicta  all  tauman  belnga  are 
entttled. 

In  this  eonneetlon,  let  m  also,  ss  Amerl- 
eans.  never  forget  ttaat  in  our  own  aoclety  ws 
taave  a  grave  problem  of  tauinan  relations,  aa 
yat  unrseotved  deeplte  tta«  great  pi-ngrses 
that  has  been  recorded.  It  is  today  a  mora 
eerloos  and  costly  problem  iJian  ever  before. 

In  the  contemporary  world,  democracy  as 
we  eonoelve  of  it,  our  way  of  life,  is  being 
severely  challenged.  We  believe,  and  rightly 
so.  that  deokocracy,  insuring  the  freedom, 
equality,  dignity,  and  inlttative  of  the  indi- 
vidual, la  ttae  best  blueprint  for  living  awag 
deviaad  for  self-respecting  men. 

It  Is  vital  not  only  to  our  own  future,  but 
to  ttae  oauee  of  freedom  throughout  ttaa 
world,  that  we  afford  a  oonvlndng  dem^ 
onstratlon  of  ttae  virility  of  democracy  as 
a  way  of  life  for  all  people.  Irrespective  at 
color  or  creed.  We  must  praetiee  democrsey 
ae  vigorously  ae  we  profees  it. 

Surely  nothing  oould  be  fairer  or  eimpler 
ttaan  ttaat  all  Americans  should  be  accepted 
and  appraJeed  as  individuals  on  ttae  basis 
of  their  individual  sosrlt.  Demoeraey.  ttaa 
spirit  of  brottaertiood.  and  Christian  etblcs 
demand  no  man  than  this;  aog  doee  the 
Negro. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINKKSOTA 

ZN  THE  BOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  June  10. 1952 

Ifr.  JUDD.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  happy  to 
Include  a  radio  talk  given  by  Douglas 
Auchincloss.  associate  editor  of  Time 
magazine  as  one  of  a  series  on  Faith  in 
Our  Time  presented  by  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System.  Mr.  Auchincloss  Is  the 
son  of  our  genial  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Jamks  C.  Auchim- 

CLOSS. 

A  great  historian  has  said  that  one  of 
the  lessons  of  history  Is  that  whenever 
It  becomes  dark  enough  the  stars  come 
out  Seldom  in  history  have  material- 
ism and  trust  in  brute  power  seemed  to 
black  out  spiritual  insights  and  over- 
shadow spiritual  forces  more  than  in  our 
time.  Such  messages  as  this  by  a  Chris- 
tian layman  demonstrate  that  the  stars 
are  already  coming  out.  Man's  pessi- 
mism about  himself  may  at  long  last  give 
Qod  his  chance. 

The  article  follows: 

One  day  a  week  tbla  program  presents  a 
layman,  and  It  Is  because  I  am  a  layman, 
that  I  am  here  apparently  to  talk  to  you 
about  religion.  Perhaps  It  would  be  well  for 
us  to  ask  ourselves  what,  in  the  religious 
sense  of  the  wch^.  a  layman  actually  is. 
What,  if  any,  U  his  function?  What  is  the 
dilTerence  between  a  layman  and  a  clergy- 
man? 

The  first  answer  we  think  of  is  very  likely 
to  be  conditioned  by  the  physical  organiza- 
tion of  a  church.  The  layman  comes  there 
and  sits  down.  Then  the  clergyman  take* 
OTer;  he  reads  the  prayers,  |>erforms  the  rit- 
uals, and  finally  delivers  a  sermon  telling  the 
layman  how  he  should  be  thinking,  or  be- 
having, or  aspiring.    The  layman  listens. 

In  the  work  of  the  church  or  religious 
group  in  the  commtinlty,  it  is  again  the 
priest  or  minister  or  rabbi  who  is  doing 
things,  the  layman  who  is  having  them  done 
to  or  for  him.  When  the  sick  are  to  be 
visited  or  the  bereaved  comforted,  it  is  the 
man  in  the  black  suit  who  is  expected  to 
go  around  and  call.  When  someone  Is 
troubled,  it  is  the  clergyman  who  Is  supposed 
to  do  the  listening  and  advising.  In  most 
phases  of  rellgloxis  activity,  the  layman  is 
the  man  on  the  receiving  end.  Except,  of 
course,  for  one  thing — raising  money  to  make 
t^e  clergyman's  activities  possible. 

This,  then,  is  the  most  obvious,  visible- 
to-the-naked-eye  difference  between  the  lay- 
man and  the  clergyman.  If  this  were  the 
true  or  proper  state  of  affairs,  I,  as  a  layman, 
should  perhaps  confine  my  remarks  to  you 
today  to  the  problems  of  fvmd-raislng.  Of 
eourse.  it  isnt  the  proper  division  of  func- 
tion at  all,  as  any  minister  or  priest  or 
rabbi  knows.  In  fact,  any  religious  body  in 
which  the  layman  is  entirely  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  is  perilously  close  to  being  no  re- 
ligious body  at  alL  But  becaiise  we  are  all 
•o  busy  with  the  complicated  business  of 
making  our  livings  and  taking  care  of  om* 
families  and  seeing  our  friends,  it's  always 
a  temptation  for  us  to  let  the  hard-working 
elergy  be  the  church,  while  we  content  our- 
•elves  with  raising  the  money  for  him  and 
sitting  still  and  respectful  while  he  talks. 
To  combat  this  temptation  I  think  it  is 
valuable  for  mm  to  remember  not  the  differ- 


ence but  the  similarity  between  clergymen 
and  laymen. 

There  is  an  old  idea  in  the  Christian 
church  that  has  an  important  bearing  on 
this.  It  is  usually  known  as  the  idea  of  "the 
Priesthood  of  All  Believers."  In  other  words. 
It  is  the  idea  that  every  man  and  woman 
who  acknowledged  Ood  as  a  need  and  a 
power  In  his  life,  who  is  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious community  Is,  in  a  sense,  a  priest  or 
a  minister  of  God.  whatever  may  be  his 
wordly  calling. 

Among  the  earliest  Christians,  this  was  not 
an  idea  but  a  simple  fact.  The  first  Chris- 
tians in  Jenisalem  and  the  men  who  served 
in  the  churches  set  up  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
both  la3rmen  and  clergymen  at  the  same 
time.  They  wore  ordinary  clothes  and 
worked  at  ordinary  jobs.  Some  of  them  were 
appointed  to  perform  certain  parts  of  the 
rituals  of  their  faith,  but  this  did  not  set 
them  apart  from  the  other  members  whose 
gifts  lay  along  other  lines.  In  the  hostile 
world  of  that  time,  when  the  churches  were 
tiny  brotherhoods,  everyone  had  plenty  to  do, 
preaching  and  teaching  and  helping  each 
other.  The  Christians  of  thoee  days  were 
much  more  what  Paul  called  "members  of 
one  body." 

Natvu-ally,  this  couldnt  lant.  Aa  the 
churches  grew  big  and  burdened  with  power 
and  administrative  responsibilities,  and  aa 
the  rituals  and  teachings  became  more  and 
more  complicated,  the  line  between  layman 
and  clergyman  necessarily  grew  sharper. 
Sometimes  it  grew  so  sharp  as  almost  to  de- 
stroy the  church  Itself.  There  have  been  re- 
forms and  divisions  and  corruptions  and 
more  reforms.  But  somehow,  all  through 
Christian  history  has  nm  this  idea  that  each 
believer  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  minister  or 
priest,  with  commensiirate  authority  and 
responsibility. 

This  idea  becomes  clearer  to  us,  perhaps, 
when  we  remember  what,  in  essence,  a  clergy- 
man Is.  Whether  he  Is  performing  a  ritual, 
or  expotmding  the  scripture,  or  visiting  the 
sick,  he  is  playing  the  role  of  middleman. 
He  is  a  channel  throxigh  wliich  something 
flows — a  vehicle,  when  he  is  successful,  foe 
the  Grace  of  CNxl. 

The  ritual  he  performs  is  a  special  priv- 
ilege for  which  he  is  authorized  and  trained. 
Laymen  may  perform  rituals  too;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  permits  anyone  to  baptise 
another  in  certain  emergencies.  One  of  the 
great  strengths  and  beauties  of  the  Jewish 
religion  is  the  great  priestly  role  allotted  to 
the  father  of  every  family.  But  whatever 
the  ritual  or  whoever  perfwms  It,  his  func- 
tion is  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  window  between 
Ood  and  man.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
all  of  \u  as  believers  mxist  consider  ourselves 
also  priests  to  one  another. 

Religion  is  not  capital  and  churches  are 
not  banks  in  which  it  has  been  deposited  to 
our  accounts  for  us  to  draw  on  and  tap 
according  to  our  needs.  Religion  is  some- 
thing we  must  spend  In  order  to  have. 

It  is  in  spending  It  that  we  as  laymen 
are  also  priesu  and  ministers  of  God. 


Veteru's  Readjattment  AsmUncc  Act 
of  19S2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

or  NORTH  CASOLrWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVM 
Thursday,  June  12, 1952 

Mr.     HAMILTON     C.     JONES.     Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  Korean  war  veterans 


and  the  public  are  so  generally  Interested 
In  the  bill  Just  recently  drawn  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
and  the  committee  members,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  drawing  of  the  bill,  have 
been  given  the  right  to  file  any  remarks 
with  reference  to  same  within  the  usual 
5-day  period  by  motion  of  the  chairman, 
I  am  taking  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  general  satisfaction  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  number  of  the  people  In  my  dis- 
trict with  the  tsrpe  of  bill  which  emanated 
from  the  Veterans'  AJIairs  Committee, 
known  as  the  VeteraAs'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952. 

We  sat  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill  from 
February  6  to  Biarch  11.  1952,  and 
weighed  very  carefully  the  different  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  which  we  felt  were  of 
particular  interest  and  importance  to  the 
veterans  and  endeavored  to  work  out  in 
their  behalf  as  fair  a  bill  as  could  poasl. 
bly  be  drawn  at  the  same  time  consider- 
ing  the  public  Interest  as  well. 

The  bill  in  my  opinion  has  a  number  of 
Improvements  over  the  bill  which  was  for 
the  education  of  World  War  II  veterans 
and  still  has  lost  none  of  the  general 
advantages  of  the  said  bill  to  th« 
veterans. 

First  Stricter  standards  are  set  for 
schools  to  bar  fly-by-nlght  schools.  At 
least  one-fourth  of  the  students  must  be 
nonveteran  and  the  schools  must  have 
been  operated  for  2  years  before  receiving 
Federal  aid  with  specified  exceptions. 

Second.  A  veteran  can  change  his 
course  only  once  in  4  years  and  not  hop 
around  from  school  to  school  as  many  did 
imder  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944.  The  hearings  before  the 
committee  showed  very  clearly  that  the 
Government  was  being  imposed  upon  in 
many  cases  by  the  veterans  changing 
from  one  school  to  another  and  not  con- 
centrating on  any  one  course  or  any  one 
school.  This  is  all  removed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952. 

Third.  The  tuition  and  allotments 
allowed  the  veteran  will  be  paid  to  him 
instead  of  to  the  school  which  he  is 
entering  and  he  will  in  turn  pay  his  ex- 
penses to  the  Institution  and  decide  Just 
what  school  he  desires  to  enter.  This 
provision  brought  much  argimient  before 
the  committee,  but  It  was  finally  agreed 
in  the  last  analysis  that  the  pasrment 
should  be  made  to  the  veteran  direct  and 
that  he  should  be  given  the  choice  of  the 
Institution  which  he  preferred.  The 
statistics  show  In  this  instance  that  most 
veterans  enter  schools  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  where  their  residence  Is. 

Fburth.  There  Is  no  revival  of  the  52-aO 
club  which  paid  unemployment  checks  of 
up  to  $20  a  week  for  a  maximum  of  52 
weeks  for  any  serviceman  of  World  War 
n.  Under  the  52-20  club  provision,  ttoe 
Government  was  frequenUy  defrauded 
and  lost  substantial  money  which  could 
not  be  true  under  the  Veterans'  Read- 
Justment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  since  the 
whole  provision  has  been  abolished. 

The  education  provisions  call  for  max- 
imum monthly  payments  of  $110  to  qual- 
ified veterans  without  dependents  while 
those  with  dependents  would  get  up  to 
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$150  per  month.  Scaled-down  grants 
are  allowed  for  veterans  who  take  only 
part-time  school  or  on-the-job  Uuining. 

Benefits  would  be  given  on  the  basis  of 
1 1/2  days  of  training  for  each  day  of  serv- 
ice since  June  27. 1950.  with  a  maxlTnnm 
service  credit  of  36  months. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  home  and 
business  loan  guaranties,  social  security 
credits  and  mustering-out  pay  for  the 
new  veterans. 

For  the  World  War  n  veteran  who  re- 
turned to  military  service  since  Korea 
and  again  was  discharged  the  biU  would 
j>rovide  additional  education  and  train- 
ing benefits  up  to  a  maximum  of  48 
months,  restore  eligibility  for  home  or 
business  loans  providing  original  loans 
have  been  repaid  and  permit  him  to 
receive  musttfing-out  pay  for  his  new 
•ervtoe  in  Ueu  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $100  for  those 
who  serve  leas  than  SO  days.  $200  for 
thooe  with  more  than  60  days'  stateside 
service,  and  $300  for  those  with  more 
than  60  days'  serviee  who  also  had  over- 
seas assignments. 

Since  many  of  the  veterans  were  re- 
servists they  will  not  need  the  educa- 
tional benefits,  but  will  find  that  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  them  to  receive 
home  loans  similar  to  those  allowed 
under  the  old  bill  and  also  social  security 
eredit  at  the  rate  of  $160  per  month  for 
tbelr  service  sinee  June  27. 1960. 

'nie  bill  provides  that  reservists  who 
lost  their  homes  as  a  result  of  recall  to 
service  in  Korea  win  be  entitled  to  a  new 
fai^jp^  loan. 

Ttae  bill  as  drawn  by  the  (xxnmlttee 
has  received  favorable  comment  from 
many  newspapers.  A  typical  comment 
Is  found  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  June  10  from  which  I  quote  In  part 
under  the  editorial  entitled  "Equity  for 
Korean  War  OI's."    The  editorial  says: 

The  new  OI  bill  of  rights  legislation  just 
approTcd  by  the  House  will  give  Teterans  of 
the  Korean  war  benefits  comparable  to  those 
awarded  World  War  n  veterans,  but  with  aa 
Important  difference.  This  time  there  would 
b*  BOiM  of  the  flagrant  abtises  which 
twought  the  previous  program  into  disrepute. 

Th«  House  bUl  rules  out  the  much-crltl- 
clsed  "53-30  club"  which  was  a  discreditable 
part  at  the  World  War  n  law.  This  was  the 
"club"  made  up  at  veterans  who,  while  able 
fo  work,  made  no  effort  to  do  so  while  draw- 
ing a  special  wMmployment  stipend  of  $30  a 
week  tor  aa  many  as  03  weeks.  The  b4U  pro- 
Tides  for  tbe  same  musterlnc-out  pay  as  vet- 
erans of  the  other  war  received. 

Nor  would  the  House  bin  encourage  eeUb- 
Bshment  of  fly-by-nlght  schools  for  OX  train- 
ing. M  the  expired  statute  did.  Batare  a 
acbool  oould  be  certified  as  cllglbte  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  It  m\ist  have  been 
In  buslnei  at  least  3  jam. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  tbe  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Whatever  the  plan  flnaUy  adopted  by 
OOBgreat,  It  wUl  remain  the  responsibility  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  guard 
•gainst  abuses  wherever  tbey  might  arise. 
Congressional  tnveetlgators  found  that  the 
VA  was  eometimes  lax  in  poUdng  the  farmer 
py^^ain  There  must  be  no  laxity  in  the 
OoTemmenrs  vigUance  against  waste  In  this 
new  bllUon-doUar  program. 


B«dlf et  of  tke  Federal  GoTcnBwnt 

REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHT 

OF  ICIKNESOTA 

IN  THX  BOUBI  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  12, 1952 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective control  by  Ckmgress  over  the 
budget  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Constitution  places  on  the  Congress  the 
responsibility  for  the  expenditures  of  the 
funds  of  the  Federal  Government.  Pre- 
vious to  World  War  I  Government  oper- 
ation was  relatively  simple  and  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  was  relatively  smalL  Con- 
gress, under  these  circumstances,  could 
exercise  effective  control  over  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  expansion  of  Govern- 
ment activity  during  World  War  I.  and 
the  period  following,  during  the  depres- 
sion years  of  the  thirties,  and  again  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  in  tbe  postwar 
period  has  created  a  serious  problem 
concerning  congressional  control  over 
the  expenditures. 

Under  the  procedure  which  Is  followed 
by  the  Federal  Qovemment  today  a 
budget  Is  first  prepared  by  each  of  the 
agencies  of  tbe  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lliese  governmental  or  agen- 
cy budgets  are  then  consolidated  in  the 
comprehensive  budget  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Is  a  part  of  tiie  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  The  Bureau  itself  has  well 
over  500  employees  who  work  in  prepar- 
ing the  budget  In  addition,  large  num- 
bers of  agency  or  departmental  officers 
participate  in  the  work  of  preparing  the 
budget.  Following  the  preparation  and 
the  approval  of  the  budget  by  the  Bu- 
reau, officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  various  executive  agen- 
cies which  are  affected  appear  before  the 
Appropriations  Committees  in  order  to 
testify  in  support  of  tbe  budget  requests. 

Under  this  procedure,  no  adverse  or 
critical  governmental  witnesses  are 
called.  Adverse  testimony  may  be  of- 
fered by  nongovernmental  personnel  or 
organizations  or  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  may  have  some  special  infor- 
mation regarding  the  operation  of  the 
specific  agencies.  The  principal  respon- 
sibility for  examining  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rests 
on  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  of  tbe  Senate. 

The  House  committee  is  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  approximately  40  people.  50  per- 
cent of  whom  are  nonprofessional,  cler- 
ical, and  stenographic  personnel.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  as  far  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  concerned,  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  budget  must  be  ac- 
complished by  a  staff  of  12  to  15  ex- 
perts, plus  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  functions  with 
a  staff  of  or  12  people,  including  the 
clerical  and  stenograidiic  personneL 
Obviously  It  is  imposslUe  for  the  Appro- 


priations Committees,  with  their  limited 
staffs  to  examine  thoroughly  the  re- 
quests of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  recent  years,  widespread  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  problem  and  vari- 
ous reorganizational  plans.  Intended  to 
solve  the  problem,  have  been  proposed. 
The  major  accomplishment,  insofar  as 
Congress  was  concerned,  ^'as  the  passage 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  Despite  the  excellent  provisions 
of  this  act.  it  has  not  provided  adequate 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  authorized  the  chairman  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  pool  their  staffs  and  to  set 
up  a  kind  of  Joint  committee  on  appro- 
priations so  that  duplication  of  the  work 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  could 
be  avoided. 

The  Senate  bill  (S.  913)  which  recent- 
ly passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  before 
the  Rules  Committee  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  committee  on 
the  budget  which  would  employ  a  staff 
of  30  to  40  people  to  undertake  a  thor- 
ough study  and  analysis  of  the  budget 
and  make  reports  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  each  of  these  proposals 
has  some  merit  but  that  neither  is  ade- 
quate to  solve  the  problem  which  faces 
the  Congress. 

Under  tbe  terms  of  S.  913,  the  Joint 
committee  staff  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  existing  staffs  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees.  Unless  some  provision 
were  made  for  coordinating  the  work 
of  this  special  staff  with  the  regiilar 
staffs  of  the  two  committees,  duplica- 
tion and  over-lapping  would  Inevitably 
result  Even  if  duplication  and  over- 
lapping were  eliminated,  the  additional 
staff  of  40  people  would  still  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  carry  out  a  thorough  anal- 
3rsis  of  the  budget  and  make  the  neces- 
sary report  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  au- 
thorizes the  Comptroller  General,  as 
bead  of  tbe  General  Accounting  Office,  to 
analyze  the  budget  requests  submitted 
by  the  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  to  bring  the  results  of  his  study 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  placing  this  power 
and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
Comptroller  GeneraL 

First,  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Lb  not  an  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  but  rather 
Is  the  instrument  of  the  Congress  itself. 
Second,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
either  has.  or  can  sectue.  adequate  per- 
sonnel At  tbe  present  time  It  employs 
approximately  8.000  people.  Third,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  prepared, 
both  in  terms  of  staff,  training,  and  ex- 
perience, to  carry  on  this  important 
work.  The  General  Accounting  Office, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  already  performs 
functions  which  are  similar  in  nature 
to  that  which  would  be  required  imder 
the  terms  of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced. 
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The  General  Accounting  OflBce  now  con- 
ducts studies  of  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  re- 
porting to  Congress  whether  or  not  the 
funds  are  expended  by  the  various  agen- 
cies in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
law  and  in  an  efficient  and  economical 
manner.  These  post-expenditure  audits 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  have 
been  most  helpful  to  Congress.  The  effect 
of  my  bill  is.  in  a  sense,  to  authorize  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  make  what 
might  be  called,  preexpenditure  audits 
of  the  Federal  budget,  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  examination  of  the  budget  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
regarding  the  proposed  appropriations. 


Price  of  Secvity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NSW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OBD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Andrew  S.  Roscoe.  president  of  the  South 
Brooklyn  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
at  the  Rotary  Club  of  Brooklyn  on  June 
3.  1952: 

President  Homer  Bartlett,  my  ladles,  fellow 
Rotarlans.  when  such  friends  as  you  Rotar- 
lans  say  "Call  again,"  one  knows  that  you 
mean  it.  And  so  It  Is  that  I  have  a  second 
opportunity  to  visit  with  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Brooklyn.  Some  of  us  find  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  a  great  and  a  rewarding 
part  of  our  jobs.  Some  of  these  speaking 
assignments  have  brought  me  far  and  wlds. 
In  places  large  and  small,  but  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  privilege  to  appear  before  my 
neighbors  Is  a  true  honor  and  that  to  be 
Judged  by  my  neighbors  was  a  real  test  of 
one's  true  measure. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Rotary  Felloe 
Bays  I  am  to  speak  about  the  price  of  se- 
curity. Security  means  freedom  from  ex- 
posiu-e  to  danger,  protection,  feeling  of,  or 
assurance  of  safety  or  certainty,  means 
shelter,  guaranty,  but  guaranties  are  predi- 
cated upon  conditions,  assiunptions  of  ob- 
ligations. 

Mankind  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  great 
guaranties,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  assumed  the  obligations  of 
the  great  commandment. 

I  mention  the  great  commandment  with 
temerity.  Let  me  teU  you  at  the  outset  that 
I  do  not  Intend  to  transgress  the  borders  of 
propriety  by  a  discussion  of  the  Decalogue. 
That  sacred  field  belongs  to  those  more 
thoroughly  prepared  and  more  expertly 
qualified. 

My  subject  could  be  centered  about  that 
simple  code  of  the  conduct  of  life,  the  code 
that  says  "Love  thy  neighbor." 

This  is  a  simple  code,  but  let  us  make  Its 
terriis  even  simpler.  By  neighbor,  whom  do 
we  mean?  Men  and  women  who  dwell  next 
to  us.  people  who  labor  with  us,  folk  who 
Interchange  their  services,  individuals  we 
know — the  college  professors,  Judges,  bank- 
ers. Industrialists,  politicians — workers  from 
•11  walks  of  life  whom  we  meet  up  and  down 
the  road — people  who  are  the  directors  or 
the  servants  of  our  economy  and  our  body 
politic — the  people  who  comprise  our  great 
society.    These  are  our  neighbors. 


And  what  do  we  mean  by  th«  command  to 
love  within  this  frame  of  reference?  The 
love  we  mean  Is  a  deep,  abiding  concern  for 
the  general  good — for  the  weak,  for  ths 
weary,  for  those  In  want — and,  as  well,  a  pride 
In  the  progress  that  makes  all  of  us  happier, 
healthier,  and  more  InteUlgent — a  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  for  the  community:  a 
personal  sense  of  duty  that  accepts  the  privi- 
lege of  citizenship  with  a  full  measure  of 
obligations.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  "love 
thy  neighbor." 

The  association  of  man  with  his  neighbor 
naturally  comprises  three  fascinating  fields 
of  study — economics,  politics,  and  sociology. 
All  three  are  closely  related  and  all  are  divi- 
sions of  philosophy. 

During  the  past  decades  we  have  heco'd 
varied  Interpretations  of  the  relationship  of 
our  economy  to  the  social  system,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  pay  Increased  attention  to 
the  relationship  of  oxir  economy  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  read  much 
of  the  classification  of  the  various  types  of 
economies  and  of  the  social  patterns  loosely 
or  strongly  connected  to  each  other.  We  ars 
told  that  the  American  economy  is  an  ex- 
treme capitalistic  economy  and  that  Its  place 
Is  far  to  the  right.  The  economy  of  the 
Soviets  Is  generally  regarded  as  to  the  ex- 
treme left.  Some  students  place  the  British 
economy  somewhere  In  the  middle. 

I  recognize  that  we  must  be  Inordinately 
careful  in  discussing  the  various  types  of 
economies  and  especiaUy  so  when  we  come 
to  definitions  and  to  terminology.  But  to 
arrive  loglcaUy  and  rapidly  at  ovir  classifica- 
tions we  may  employ  the  terms  end  result 
or  ultimate  result  to  Indicate  a  final  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  each  type  of  economy. 

Let  us  illustrate  these  classifications. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assert  that 
all  power  over  production  In  distribution. 
Income,  and  expense,  over  personal  property 
and  even  life  in  Russia.  Is  concentrated  in 
relatively  few  hands.  It  would  appear  that 
no  feudallstlc  family  of  princes,  no  poten- 
tates, kings,  emperors,  or  rulers  In  history 
ever  possessed  the  power  now  exercised  by 
the  dictator  of  the  Soviets.  If  our  Infor- 
mation Is  ccnrect,  th*  common  man  has  no 
voice  in  the  communistic  empire. 

Hence  we  say  that  the  end  result  of  the 
Russian  economy  appears  to  represent  an 
extreme  feudallstlc  capitalism,  and  as  such 
belongs  not  to  the  left  but  to  the  extreme 
right. 

British  economy,  on  the  other  band,  was 
on  its  way  to  the  left,  but  apparently  the 
voters  In  Great  Britain  have  elected  to  alter 
this  trend  in  free  elections. 

The  pattern  In  the  United  States  Is  quite 
different.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  stock 
of  our  enterprises  is  owned  by  the  people. 
The  employees  of  our  corporations  and  the 
consumers  of  the  corporate  products  and 
services  tn  shareholders  in  the  business. 
While  our  legal  machinery  provides  control 
for  management  purposes,  the  benefits  of 
our  productive  capacity  accrue  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  worker.  Both  are  share- 
holders. 

Hence,  the  end  result  has  a  broad  base  of 
work  and  reward.  The  end  result  Is  a 
mutual  and  free  economy  that  cannot  be 
placed  accxirately  In  terms  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left. 

I  make  the  bold  claim  that  our  economy 
defies  the  classic  descriptions  left  or  right 
for  the  pattern  does  not  resemble  any  other 
form  of  economy  in  the  world.  Our  way, 
I  repeat,  is  not  a  way  to  the  left  or  a  way  to 
the  right.  Otir  way  Is  truly  the  American 
way. 

We  play  a  different  kind  of  ball  In  an 
entirely  different  league.  The  foundation 
of  our  economy  is  precision  built,  built  to 
withstand  great  pressure.  It  seems  to  resist 
<Umage;  it  Is  vigorous,  yet  resUlent.    It  has 


the  capacity  to  renew  itself,  to  grow,  and 
to  adjust.     It  seems  truly  indestructible. 

Closely  aUied  as  are  cause  and  effect  !■ 
the  relation  between  the  economic  and  tbe 
social  structure.  For,  as  we  have  said,  neigh- 
bors are  molded  by  economies,  social  struc- 
tures and  politics. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  our  economic  the- 
ories, as  well  as  our  business  practices,  were 
baaed  upon  price  and  market  factors.  Today 
we  base  our  activities  on  family  income. 
Thus  there  has  been  a  change,  not  only 
In  otir  academic  thinking,  but  also  in  otir 
marketing  policies.  Even  our  professors  have 
had  to  accept  and  to  admit  this  change. 

The  story  of  the  American  social  order, 
st-uting  with  the  early  settlers,  developed  on 
the  basis  of  a  good-neighbor  policy  and  was 
built  on  the  strong  foundation  of  the  great 
conunandment.  Neighbors  took  good  care  of 
neighbors.  Af  the  progress  of  our  economy 
and  our  social  order  began  to  accelerate,  the 
responsibilities  of  neighbors  began  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  way  of  organised  social -welfare 
services,  organised  community  actlvltlea  and 
charities. 

Of  these,  perhape  the  most  significant  and 
the  greatest  is  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Voluntary  hospitals,  health  and  welfare  in- 
stitutions, supported  by  private  gilts  add  to 
the  pattern  of  good  neighborliness.  Today 
we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  privately  supported 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  In  which 
Ideals  of  faith  and  goodness  as  weU  as  at 
Intellect,  give  to  the  community  men  im- 
bued with  the  great  command  of  service  to 
their  neighbors.  Tes,  Indeed,  long  t>efore 
the  phrase  "welfare  state"  was  known  we  had 
developed  s  welfare  society. 

Tes,  Indeed,  our  social  order  is  In  a  claM 
alone,  entirely  different  from  any  other  pat- 
tern in  the  world,  and  It  was  based  on  the 
Oreat  Commandment  in  large  degree. 

And  here.  I  ask  you.  my  listeners,  a  ques- 
tion. 

If  the  pattern  of  our  economy,  our  politi- 
cal strength  and  our  social  order  seem  so 
nearly  perfect,  wliat  are  the  factors  causing 
mental  anguish  and  apprehension  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans? 

What  are  the  sources  of  a  feeling  of  in- 
security? 

We  must  all  recognize  thst  the  interna- 
tional situation  is  exposing  our  way  of  life  to 
great  peril.  Permit  me.  please,  to  com- 
mand to  your  generotis  attention  the  recent 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Present  Dan- 
gers, of  which  our  own  Tracy  Voorhees  was 
vice  chairman.  The  reading  of  that  report 
wlU  bring  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  closer 
to  your  hearts.  But  the  international  sit- 
uation Is  a  broad  subject  and  we  might  leave 
its  further  study  to  the  experts  in  geo- 
poUtlcs. 

Certainly,  the  problems  of  our  own  home 
front  merit  careful  analysis  and  serlotu  at- 
tention. 

We  have  said  and  we  see  that  the  eco- 
nomic order  and  the  social  structure  here 
at  home  are  sound.  Perhaps  we  must  fur- 
ther question  our  political  organization. 

The  men  who  direct  and  who  service 
the  destiny  of  our  country  within  our  Gov- 
ernment consist  of  three  classes:  (1)  dvU 
service.  (2)  our  elected  Government  officials, 
and  representatives,  and  (3)  the  appointed 
executive?,  and  administrators,  the  men 
holding  the  so-caUed  exempted  jobs. 

Let  us  study  briefly,  the  clvU  service  first. 
Students  of  employee  performance  testify 
that  the  group  of  people  comprising  clvU 
service  are  the  same  kind  of  people  that 
are  engaged  by  private  enterprUe.  When 
employment  is  plentiful,  a  small  fraction 
of  both  acquire  a  tendency  to  take  things 
easy.  When  employment  opportunities  are 
somewhat  lessened,  performance  Is  much 
more  efficient  In  both  groups. 

Our  elected  representatives  and  other  pub- 
lic servants  constitute  another  and  a  most 
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tmportant  eegment  of  otir  polttleal 
They  have  earned  thetr  postttons  tn  the 
democratic  processes  of  poUUeal  election 
and  arc  presumably  outstanding  dtlaene, 
answerable  to  their  communities. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  with  people 
from  every  part  of  the  world  to  contribute 
to  pollttcal  Ideas  and  Ideals,  we  have  added 
characteristics  strictly  our  own.  One  of  the 
strangeet  phenomena  of  the  American  way 
of  life  Is  the  elected  pubUo  servant.  We 
may  name  a  plain  man  to  Congress,  even 
take  a  man  out  of  smoke-filled  balls  and 
mak'.  ■  im  an  assemblyman  qr  State  senator, 
or  elevate  a  modest  lawyer  to  the  bench. 
And  in  the  main,  theee  men  make  good  Con- 
gressmen. State  eenators.  assemblymen  and 
j\idgea,  reeponslble  to  the  people,  who  are 
their  masters.  Indeed,  our  body  politic  Is 
In  a  class  by  Itself. 

Our  rIvU  eervloe  and  our  elected  ofllclals 
constitute  outstanding  groups.  Both  are 
public  servant*;  both  are  ancvtfable  to  tbe 
people. 

But  a  third  source  remains — the  apipolntad 
administrators  and  executives,  the  men  with 
the  so-called  ssempted  Jobs.  Let  lu  look  at 
the  origin  of  this  phenomenon. 

Dxirlng  tlM  late  twenties  and  thirties.  Con- 
gress, the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
States,  reoognlaed  the  need  for  reforms. 
Many  Federal  agencies  were  created  and  the 
need  for  administrative  talent  became  enor- 
mous. Under  normal  eoodltions,  the  oOces 
of  the  admlnlstrtators  and  executives  of  the 
various  agencies,  the  so-caUed  exempted  jobs 
sbould'  have  been  filled  from  a  list  of  a^Hr- 
ants  by  our  political  leaders— our  own  neigh- 
bors. In  plain  language,  Uieee  jobs  rightfully 
belong  to  men  who  work  for  their  respective 
political  parties,  who  earn  their  Jobs  poUt- 
leaUy.  And.  tinder  normal  conditions,  tbeee 
men  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  elected  leaders 
who  are  our  neighbors.  Theee  neighbors 
have  Bought  Uirough  the  democratic  process 
of  nomination,  campaign,  and  election  the 
approval  of  their  neighbors  and  they  remain 
througbout  oAoe  answerable  to  their 
neighbors. 

A  qtalck  glance  at  the  bureaus  and  agendee 
directed  by  exempted  administrators  and 
executives  will  reveal  another  phenomenon. 
Thoee  who  have  been  named  by  our  poUtlcal 
leaders  keep  in  doee  contact  with  thetr  jobe. 
performing  neoeesary  public  service. 

But  in  many  cases,  ttaase  positions  were 
apparently  filled  without  the  advice  or  con- 
sent of  leaders. 

Where  did  many  of  theee  appointees  come 
from?  No  one  U  advised.  What  was  their 
political  backgroimd  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment? No  one  can  teU.  What  was 
their  eonoept  of  the  eodal  order,  the  eco- 
nomic order,  the  political  order?  No  one 
seems  to  know.  What  kind  of  neighbors  are 
they  to  us? 

B\ireaucraey  Is  a  creeping  danger.  Our 
philanthropies,  our  sodal-weUare  organUa- 
tlons,  and  educational  Institutions  are  not 
Immune  from  the  Impact  of  this  perU,  this 
creeping  expansion.  With  the  promise  of 
more  and  more  Federal  aid  comes  more  and 
more  Federal  oontroL  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, not  the  neighbor,  provides  ttu  money 
and  writes  the  rules.  Neither  neighbor  nor 
taxpayer  nor  political  leader  lias  any  voice 
In  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  bureaucracy. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  bureaucracy  consti- 
tutes an  ominous  menace  to  free  economy, 
to  free  society,  and  to  free  nelghborllness. 
The  problem  of  bureaucracy  demands  tlM 
concern  of  commerce  and  Indiistry.  It  looms 
*  as  a  challenae  to  the  thinking  of  responsible 
folk  wlthlnthe  community  who  are  charged 
with  leadership  and  with  the  burdens  and 
the  weight  of  leadership. 

The  great  commandment?  Love  thy  neigh- 
bor. Must  it  be  left  to  Federal  bureaus  and 
the  twilight  sone  of  public  agencies,  whose 
first  ambitions  Is  to  perpetuate  themselves. 


to  sasume  the  common  responsil^llties  of 
n«lghbarst 

Our  program  Is  a  simple,  easy  one.  Ws 
must  support  and  contlntie  to  support  our 
worthv  educational  and  social-welfare  agen- 
cies. Melghbors  support  the  American  Bed 
Cross,  with  Its  vast  services  to  veterans,  serv- 
icemen, and  civilians  and  their  families, 
without  aid  from  tlie  United  States  Treasury. 

We  must  consider  giving  greater  support 
to  our  local  political  leaders,  who  are,  or 
sbould  be,  real  'neighbors.  Tills  support 
should  be  both  moral  and  substantial,  espe- 
cially at  the  time  of  elections. 

There  should  be  no  apathy  In  oar  poUtlcal 
system,  the  beet  in  the  world,  but  rather 
full  support  to  elected  leaden  who  repre- 
eent  us. 

What  we  have  bere  Is  worth  preeervlns, 
worth  supporting,  worth  sacrificing  for. 

The  irony  of  this  addrees  is  this:  Tears 
ago  In  ecbool  I  always  considered  It  dubious 
logic  for  the  teacher  to  scold  those  students 
preeent  In  class  because  three  or  four  were 
absent.  Tlie  abaent  lads  seldom  heard  the 
eooldlng.  Fellow  Botarians.  you  whose  very 
careers  In  Rotary  represent  the  goal  of  com- 
munity service,  forgive  the  error  of  lecturing 
you  on  neighborllnees. 

But  my  message  can  be  heard  by  your 
neighbors  and  mine.  It's  just  this:  "If  we 
want  to  belong  to  the  wonderful  social  club 
called  American  free  economy,  and  if  we 
want  to  stay  in  the  game,  we  must  buy  more 
chips.     We  must  love  our  neighbors." 

We  must  abide  by  the  great  commandment. 
It  lant  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  security. 
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or 

HON.  EARL  CKUDOFF 

or  morsTiiVAina 

XH  TBS  HOUai  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12, 1952 

Ifr.  CHUDOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  inelixle  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Reooid  an  article  written 
by  Suzanne  F.  Roberts,  pubU^ed  in  the 
TV  Digest  edition  of  June  14, 1952.  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  everyone: 


VDBO'S    EffSCl    OM    POUnCAI.    CAMPAUUCIMO'^ 

Now  Thxbs's  a  Book  Pxtbushkd  on  How  a 
Political  Candioatx  Can  Gain  TV  Afpbaz. 

IVo  cold  fish  need  worry  about  being  a 
dead  duck  on  television,"  says  Susanna  F. 
Roberts  In  her  new  booklet  titled  "The  Can- 
didate and  Television."  According  to  ifrs. 
Roberts  "a  political  candidate  can  make  him- 
self appealing  to  viewers  even  if  he  does  not 
possess  the  friendliest  personality  or  is  not 
dynamic  as  a  speaker." 

That's  a  rather  large  statement  but  Su- 
sanne  F.  Roberts  proceeds  to  prove  lier 
points.    She  says  that: 

"1.  A  candidate  can  forceftilly  preeent 
pliiiosophies  in  a  form  tiiat  Is  thoroughly 
understandable  by  all  groups  of  voters. 

"2.  A  candidate  can  secure  personally  the 
concentrated  attention  of  tremendotis  num- 
bers of  people  at  one  time. 

"3.  A  candidate  can  project  his  person- 
ality in  the  best  possible  light  *  *  *  he 
f^n  do  it  as  though  he  were  talking  to  each 
voter  IndividuaUy.  in  person." 

Suianne  Roberts'  book  can  well  be  con- 
sidered an  authoritative  one,  since  she  is  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  inde- 
pendent producers  of  political  television  pro- 
grams. The  candidates  for  whom  she  worked 
state  that  she  was  Instnimental  in  winning 
some  of  the  most  dlfBcuit  political  fights  In 
the  cotintry. 


She  also  has  the  dlstlnctlati  of  being  tha 
only  woman  political  television  producer  who 
has  been  in  tbe  business  continuously  for 
over  4  yean  and  in  foiir  separate  campaigns. 
A  succeesful  culmination  of  her  work  oc- 
curred lest  November  when  the  Democrata 
swept  FhUadelphia  for  the  first  time  in  07 
years.  Both  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Jr..  mayor,  and 
Richardson  Dilworth,  district  attorney,  de- 
pended upon  Mrs.  Roberts  to  produce  their 
television  shows  during  their  campaign.  To- 
day, ahe  Is  producing  Reports  to  the  People, 
a  dty  oC  Philadelphia  siiow  which  appears 
on  TV  regularly. 


PLAIK 


KAXnra  wonT  oo 


Mrs.  Roberts  believes  that  political  shows 
should  contain  subject  matter  that  is  visually 
Interesting  to  attract  viewers,  retain  inter- 
est, and  help  drive  home  every  point  made 
by  the  candidates.  Just  plain  speech  msk- 
Ing  Is  out.  Her  book  Indicates  by  actual  pro- 
grams how  political  shows  can  be  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  persuasive. 

Ifuch  of  lirs.  Roberts'  political  know-how 
was  gained  when  she  was  asked  to  drama tlzs 
a  lecture  series  given  by  a  nonpartisan  po- 
litical school.  Following  the  theory  ttiat 
"seeing  is  believing'*  she  collected  a  group 
of  actors  who  staged  typical  election  frauds, 
outlined  the  duties  of  committeemen,  showed 
the  restrictions  of  electton  laws,  among  other 
BimUar  subjects.  A  wide  variety  of  political 
topics  was  handled  and  the  classes  were  a 
huge  suocees.  Mrs.  Roberts  employed  ballets, 
musical  sketdies,  eongs,  end  pantomine. 
Many  of  tiiese  shows  could  today  be  classed 
as  excellent  television.  Nonpartisan  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  have  requested 
these  shows  for  inclusion  in  their  own  edu- 
cational programs. 

The  strikingly  attractive  Suzanne  Roberts 
has  l>een  writing,  acting  in.  and  directing 
radio  shows  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years. 
She  has  produced  special  programs  for  In- 
dustrial plants,  on  such  subjects  as  absen- 
teeism, quality  control,  job  interest,  and 
safety. 


Because  of  tlie  timeliness  at  the  subject 
matter,  the  desire  to  encourage  new  uees 
for  television,  and  with  full  realisation  of 
the  valuable  service  The  Candidate  and  Tele- 
vision offers  to  the  entire  TV  industry.  TV 
Digest  Is  publisher  of  Susanna  F.  Roberts* 
book.  People  interested  in  television  and  its 
effect  on  the  selection  of  individuals  pre- 
sented to  the  electorate  will  want  to  read 
TlM  Candidate  and  Television. 


If52:  WiU  tke  Barrwrt  G*  Up  AfUB? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSSNTATIVS3 
Thursday,  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RxcoBD,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  Business  Week  of  May  10. 1952  ii 

19S2:  Wnx  ths  B»wtwh  Go  Up  AGAnrr 

Ever  since  Congress  passed  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1984,  the  United 
8tat.es  has  been  steadily  paring  Its  tariffs. 
The  trend  has  run  pretty  continuously  away 
from  economic  isolationism.  But  tills  year 
it  looks  as  if  the  trend  is  going  to  hit  a  few 
bumps. 

It  may  be  that  restvgent  protection  talk  is 
only  a  temporary  reaction  to  today's  fast 
pitch  snd  roll  of  the  world  economy.  Or  it 
may  actuaUy  mark  a  tximing  point  In  tiie 
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trend.  But  whatever  It  comes  to  In  the 
future.  It  looks  plenty  big  right  now.  The 
struggle  over  United  States  Import  policy — 
between  partisans  of  freer  trade  and  de- 
fenders of  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  for- 
eign products — has  spread  to  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  Washington. 

Madhouse:  This  week  the  Capitol  was 
jumping  with  nervous  activity.  A  baker's 
dozen  of  restrictlonlst  measures — more  than 
at  any  time  In  United  States  history — were 
pending  in  Congress.  The  understaffed, 
overworked  Tariff  Commission  was  wrestling 
with  a  score  of  applications  for  tariff  hikes. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  forging 
sn  armory  of  new  protection  measures  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  A  bill  to 
simplify  archaic  customs  regulations  was 
bogged  down  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. Generals,  admirals,  and  lesser  military 
procurement  people  were  tiptoeing  cautiously 
through  the  entanglements  of  buy  American 
laws. 

Contestants:  The  lines  of  battle  are  firmly 
drawn.  On  the  one  side  are  the  administra- 
tion, fearful  of  the  effect  of  heightened  trade 
barriers  on  our  allies'  economics;  foreign  dip- 
lomats, mindful  of  their  nations'  need  for 
dollars:  importers  and  exporters  who  depend 
on  free-flowing  world  trade.  On  the  other 
Is  a  growing  minority  of  manufactxirers  who 
feel  that  their  slackening  business  is  threat- 
ened by  foreign  competition. 

In  the  middle,  by  and  large,  are  Congress- 
men, backing  and  filling  under  the  heavy 
pressiu-es  of  election-year  politics. 

Long  fight  ahead:  There  will  be  no  early 
let-up  or  show-down  in  the  contest.  It's 
one  of  the  most  crucial  issues  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  United  States  foreign  policy  (Busi- 
ness Week,  May  3.  1953.  p.  160).  And  It 
wont  be  settled  overnight.  After  all,  the 
question  of  protection  has  been  with  us 
ever  since  the  first  Tariff  Act  of  1783. 

The  outcome  of  the  1952  debate,  however, 
could  change  the  course  of  the  cold  war. 
with  its  effects  on  ova  own  and  our  allies' 
economies.  Moscow  is  already  exploiting 
United  States  trade  barriers  (Business  Week. 
April  26.  1952,  p.  152).  crowing  that  the 
United  States  will  never  let  its  allies  get 
a  fair  share  of  its  market.  Worried  for- 
eigners can  only  hope  t^at  the  present 
United  States  talk  of  protectionism  Is  tem- 
porary. 

Z.    MEW  BAMtlKBS  BVILDINO 

Temporary  or  not,  present  demands  for 
protection  measures  have  thrown  a  chill  into 
foreign  exporters  and  United  States  import- 
ers. Here's  the  present  status  of  the  cam- 
paign: 

There  are  16  new  applications  for  relief 
under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
before  the  Tariff  Conunlssion.  (Sec.  7  lets 
a  manufacturer  demand  hearings  whenever 
he  feels  Imports  cause  or  threaten  serious 
injury.)  There  were  only  two  applications 
on  the  books  last  fall.  Present  applicants 
want  Increased  protection  for  watches  and 
parts,  bicycles  and  parts,  wood  screws,  chalk 
and  plaster  of  parts,  motorcycles  and  parts. 
table  and  kitchen  chlnaware,  clothespins, 
dried  figs,  candled  cherries,  briar  pipes,  blue 
cheese,  garlic,  fish  fillets,  tuna  and  bonita  In 
brine,  bonita  In  oil,  and  pregnant  mares' 
urine  (used  in  estrogenic  compounds). 
More  relief  applications  may  be  coming — In 
textiles,  machine  tools,  sewing  machines. 

Of  course,  the  Tariff  Commission  won't  act 
on  all  these  requests,  and,  when  it  does  act, 
tariffs  won't  necessarily  be  boosted  so  high 
es  manufacturers  ask.  Also,  any  increases 
the  Commission  does  reconunend  will  have 
to  be  O.  K.'d  by  the  President. 

Indicator:  It's  hard  to  tell  now  how  the 
Commission  will  react.  The  best  indicator 
of  which  way  the  trade  winds  are  blowing 
will  be  the  decision  on  the  motorcycle  case, 
due  in  June. 

Harley-Davldson  Motor  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis,,  has  asked  for  a  boost  in  the  motorcycle 


tariff  from  10  to  40  percent  ad  valorem.  In 
the  tariff  on  parts  from  15  to  50  percent. 
Pending  the  tariff,  it  wants  a  quota  of  10 
percent  of  domestic  production  slapped  on. 
The  ccanpany  says  rising  imports  are  dam- 
aging its  business,  vital  for  national  defense. 

Cycle  Importers  say  that  this  kind  of  pro- 
tection would  cut  Imports  to  zero.  Imports 
now  equal  50  percent  of  home  production 
( most  of  it  from  Harley-Davidson ) .  The 
British  send  the  lion's  share — last  year  some 
8,195,  worth  about  $2,700,000.  London  con- 
siders the  motorcycle  case  the  most  urgent 
from  its  point  of  view. 

Importers  argue  fiirther  that  foreign  com- 
petition won't  hurt  Harley-Davidson  If  it 
buckles  down  and  starts  competing.  After 
all.  company  output  has  risen  steadily.  And 
importers  say  the  light,  fast  British  models 
have  expanded  demand  for  all  kinds;  that 
the  potential  market  is  big  enough  for  all. 

Protection:  The  cycle  and  other  applica- 
tions for  increases  fall  iinder  the  escape 
claiise  of  our  Trade  Agreements  Act.  United 
States  trade  deals  contained  no  such  outs 
until  1946,  when  the  Republican-dominated 
Congress  Insisted  on  them.  Last  year  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  broadened 
the  escape  clause  through  section  7.  making 
hardship  bearings  mandatory. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjtistment 
Act  is  another  protection  gimmick.  It  allows 
for  a  50- percent  duty — or  a  50- percent 
quota — whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture rules  that  Imports  are  interfering  with 
a  domestic  farm  program.  A  heavy  fee  was 
imposed  under  this  legislation  last  year  on 
Italian  almonds.  Now  Agriculture  is  getting 
ready  to  crack  down  on  other  products. 

More  protection:  But  the  strongest  restric- 
tion offensive  is  being  pushed  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Here  are  some  of  the  more  important 
of  a  dozen  or  so  bills  now  pending  in 
Congress: 

Senator  CAPXHAn,  Republican,  of  Indiana, 
is  sponsoring  a  measxire  that  would  slash 
imports  containing  any  materials  now  under 
allocation  or  priority  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Imports  would  be  cut  to  50  percent  of  1947-49 
levels.  The  cut  would  be  mandatory  If  a 
substantial  portion  of  United  States  industry 
asked  for  it.  It  could  affect  a  whole  raft  of 
manufactured  items. 

An  amendment  to  the  Appropriations  Act 
for  the  Defense  Department  would  stretch 
buy-American  legislation  to  cover  wool,  as 
well  as  clothing,  bought  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices. That  would  mean  that  not  only  woiild 
all  uniforms  have  to  be  home-m'  'e.  but  that 
uniforms,  blankets,  etc.,  would  have  to  be 
made  out  of  home-grown  wool. 

A  bill  to  broaden  the  requirement  that  50 
percent  of  all  mutual  security  program  goods 
travel  in  United  States  ships.  The  bill  would 
extend  this  rule  to  any  goods  financed  by 
loan  or  grant  by  any  United  States  Govern- 
ment agency  to  any  foreign  country. 

A  bin  to  raise  tariffs  on  tuna  and  fig  paste. 

Legislation  to  limit  the  amount  of  china- 
ware  that  can  be  imported  duty-free  by  tour- 
ists from  the  present  9500  to  $35. 

A  bill  saying  that  any  foreign  exporter  who 
benefits  from  multiple  exchange  rates  shall 
be  considered  as  having  received  a  bounty  or 
subsidy  from  his  government  and  be  sub- 
ject to  countervailing  duties  in  the  United 
States. 

n.  PLcrrr  to  bxttld  on 
Existing  United  States  trade  barriers  look 
formidable  enough  to  many  foreign  business- 
men even  though  the  tariff  wall  has  been 
shaved  down  a  lot  in  the  past  18  years.  The 
average  tariff  on  dutiable  items  (about  one- 
third  of  all  Imports)  Is  about  15  percent, 
compared  with  a  sky-high  69  percent  in 
1932. 

But  the  figxu-es  don't  tell  the  whole  story. 
Many  low-duty  goods  are  on  the  list  and  this 
makes  the  average  look  deceptively  small. 
•Actually,  a  lot  of  tariffs  are  high  by  and  large 
on    manufactured    goods    that    the    United 


States  makes.  Tliat  tends  to  penalize  our  in- 
dustrialized European  allies.  There  are  low 
tariffs  or  none  at  all  on  raw  materials  tha 
United  States  needs  and  doesn't  produce. 

Here's  a  random  list  of  some  tariffs: 
Leather  gloves,  35  to  40  percent;  fur-felt  hats, 
40  to  55  percent:  hand  tools,  45  to  50  per- 
cent; bicycle  bells,  70  percent;  textile  ma- 
chinery, 40  percent;  toys,  50  to  70  percent; 
scientific  instruments,  40  to  50  percent; 
docks  and  other  measuring  devices.  85  per- 
cent plus. 

Other  barriers:  The  tariff  structure  Is  only 
one  of  our  trade  fortifications.  Section  104, 
a  rider  on  the  Defense  Production  Act.  siapa 
quotas  of  up  to  40  percent  on  imported  dairy 
products,  fats,  oils.  (Dairy  men  claimed 
they  had  a  vital  defense  industry,  henca 
came  under  DP  A.)  Section  104  Is  the  so- 
called  chee&j  amendment,  which  has  raised 
such  a  hue  and  cry  among  Dutch,  Canadian, 
Swiss.  Danish,  Italian,  and  other  producers. 
The  dairy  imports  account  for  only  6  per- 
cent cf  United  States  consumption  but  add 
up  to  big  hunks  of  smaller  nations'  dollar 
earnings. 

Bias:  Buy- American  legislation,  pasanil 
during  the  depression,  forbids  the  Federal 
Government  to  buy  from  foreign  suppliers 
unless  their  prices  are  25  percent  under  do- 
mestic quotations,  after  tariffs. 

That  has  cut  Government  procurement 
abroad  almost  to  zero,  despite  an  escape 
clause  that  allows  Federal  agencies  to  Ignore 
it.  What's  more,  it  gives  procurement  offi- 
cers a  psychological  bias  that  often  keeps 
them  from  buying  abroad  even  wlien  the 
goods  are  25  percent  under  United  States 
I»1oee.  An  Italian  Arm  recently  bid  on  an 
Army  microscope  contract.  Its  bid  was  more 
than  35  percent  below  quotations  from 
American  Optical  Co.  and  Bausch  *  Loml>^~ 
despite  a  45  percent  tariff  on  imported  ta!> 
croscopes.  Army  buyers  wrung  their  hands, 
finally  split  the  order  between  the  Italians 
and  the  United  SUtes  outflU.  Saving  to 
the  taxpayer  on  the  one  Italian  contract: 
$40,000.  Recently,  after  much  soul-search- 
ing, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  bought  two 
foreign  generators.  Saving:  $700,000  per 
g7nerator. 

Rule  book :  Quotas  and  embargoes  are  also 
built  into  United  States  protective  machin- 
ery. The  United  States  malnUlns  a  tight 
quota  on  sugar.  Butter,  rice,  fiaxseed.  and 
peanuts  are  embargoed  completely. 

United  States  customs  regulations,  peren- 
nially up  for  revision,  manage  to  stop  a  lot 
of  foreign  products.  A  snarl  of  marking  rulsa 
often  discourages  manufacturers  from  even 
trying  to  sell  in  the  United  States.  Some 
imported  raaor  blades  are  excluded  because 
they  can't  be  die-stamped  strictly  according 
to  the  book  without  breaking. 

Classification  of  products  for  purposes  of 
duty  evaluation  creates  headaches.  Speed- 
ometers, for  example,  are  classed  as  measur- 
ing instruments  rather  than  auto  parts.  8o 
they  get  a  65  percent  levy  instead  of  a  13 
percent.  Rugs  and  carpets  pay  25  to  40  per- 
cent. But  they  are  classified  as  "fringed 
obJecU"— paying  75  percent— tf  there's  any 
perceptible  fringe  on  them. 

A  worse  fate  is  in  store  for  articles  that 
aren't  specifically  mentioned  by  name  in  our 
regulations  (United  States  Hats  of  dutUble 
items  haven't  been  revised  since  1930) .  They 
have  to  be  taxed  on  the  basis  of  what  they're 
made  of— practically  impossible  m  the  case  of 
some  plasUc  items. 

xn.  pio  AND  coir 
Classic  argximents  of  defenders  of  Im- 
port barriers  are  that  the  barriers  are  needed 
to  protect  domesUc  industries  essential  to 
defense,  and  to  maintain  high  living  stand- 
ards for  United  States  workers.  Tariff  par- 
tisans argue  that  there's  no  point  in  ruining 
a  United  States  industry — precisely  when 
United  States  industry,  and  lU  strength.  Is 
the  hope  of  the  free  world. 
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Reply:  The  gist  of  the  rebuttal  that  the 
administration  is  pushing  now  Is  this:  Most 
Industrlss  that  cry  loudest  for  protection — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  watch  in- 
dustry— aren't  vital  to  defense.  As  luxury 
indxistries,  they  might  go  by  the  board  any- 
way during  wartime.  As  for  United  States 
wagee  and  employment,  administration  peo- 
ple contend  that  it  has  alwajrs  been  their 
aim  to  protect  business  from  sudden.  Jolt- 
ing tariff  cuts.  It  admits  that,  in  some  cases, 
readjustment  to  foreign  competition  might 
require  Federal  or  State  assistance.  But  the 
need  for  such  help,  says  Washington,  hasnt 
been  decisively  proved  in  any  industry. 

Other  answers:  Most  arguments  put  forth 
for  freer  trade,  however,  are  positive.  The 
United  States,  according  to  the  antltarlff 
forces,  must  import  if  It  is  to  continue  ex- 
porting without  public  subsidies.  Foreign 
countries  already  owe  us  some  $10,000,000,000. 
They'll  be  forced  to  default  on  loans  unless 
they  earn  dollars  to  pay  off. 

Our  export  industries  employs  nearly 
8.000,000  workers.  Palling  exports  would 
create  greater  unemployment,  the  argument 
goes,  than  rising  imports.  And,  too.  United 
States  taxes  and  prices  tend  to  rise  with  tar- 
iffs. The  price  of  domestic  Swiss  cheese  has 
botmced  up  16  cents  a  pound  since  the 
"cheese  amendment"  was  passed  last  year. 


CoBuncDCCflieBt  Address  of  Hob. 
XTobb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

.  HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTT 

or  KBOOK  ISLAND 

IN  THS  HOUSZ  OP  REPRXSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  12, 1952 

Mr.  FOQARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
Bdaurlce  J.  Tobin.  Secretary  of  Labor,  at 
commencement  exercises  at  Catholic 
University.  Washington.  D.  C.  on  June 
11.  1952: 

The  shoemaker  who  Is  privileged  to  be  with 
;i.u  this  morning  in  the  person  of  the  Secre- 
^3ry  of  Labor  gives  you  his  word  of  honor 
that  he  wUl  sUck  to  hU  last,  insofar  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  so.  He  will  not  talk 
about  the  philosophy  or  the  methodology  of 
higher  education.  He  Is  not  qualified  to  do 
so  in  his  own  right,  and  be  Is  too  sensitive 
to  the  amenities  of  the  occasion  and  has  too 
much  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  this 
distinguished  audience  to  plagiarize  the 
scholarly  conclusions  of  a  Cardinal  Newman, 
a  Bishop  Spalding,  or  a  Chancelor  Robert 
Hutchins. 

If.  however,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  cannot 
and  will  not  pretend  to  be  a  professional 
educator,  perhaps  be  can  legitimately  claim 
to  be  a  professional  student  of  the  art  of 
govemnaent.  More  specifically,  because  of 
his  earlier  and  very  practical  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Committee. 
mayor  of  the  same  metropolis,  and  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  per- 
haps he  can  legitimately  and  modestly  claim 
to  be  a  better-than-average  student  of  the 
relationship  between  Government  and  edu- 
cation, both  public  and  private.  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

A  year  ago  If  I  had  been  speaking  under 
ttasas  same  auspices.  I  would  have  felt  no 
particular  compulsion  to  talk  about  the  im- 
portant subject  of  Government  and  educa- 
tion. This  year,  on  the  other  hand.  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  personal  responsibility  to  talk 
about  one  particular  phase  of  the  problemr— 

CXVXn — ^Add. 2S0 


however  Inadequately  and  however  reluc- 
tantly— ^If  only  because  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  my 
own  city  and  my  own  State  has  recently 
projected  it  into  the  headlines  of  the  metro- 
politan press,  thereby  touching  off  a  national 
controversy,  the  long-range  significance  of 
which  cannot  possibly  be  exaggerated. 

Dr.  Conant.  the  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  unexpectedly  and  let  us  hope 
unwittingly — become  the  symbol  of  a  point 
of  view  which  does  violence  not  alone  to  the 
American  tradition  of  education  but  to  the 
very  concept  of  democracy  Itself.  He  is  not 
the  first  American,  nor  will  be  be  the  last, 
to  mlsvmderstand  the  meaning  of  democracy 
in  the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. He  is  not  the  first  American,  nor 
will  he  be  the  last,  to  suggest  that  national 
unity  can  only  be  purchased  at  what  you  and 
I  and  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  vari- 
ous religious  denominations  rightfully  deem 
to  be  the  exorbitant  price  of  educational  uni- 
formity or  standardization.  He  is  not  the 
first,  nor  will  he  be  the  last,  to  cast  asper- 
sions, however  delicately  and  indirectly, 
upon  the  private  schools  which  you  and  I — 
and,  curiously  enough.  Dr.  Conant  himself — 
were  privileged  to  attend.  What  he  had  to 
say  recently  about  private  schools  in  general 
and  parochial  schools  in  particular  has  been 
said  before,  sometimes  more  crudely  and 
with  leas  urbanity,  if  you  will,  but  never,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  by  an  educator 
who  is  himself  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  cause  of  private  education. 

Doctor  Conant  is  the  graduate  of  a  private 
high  school  and  is  now  the  president  of  his 
own  collegiate  alma  mater,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  Justifiably  one  of  the  most  highly  re- 
apected  private  universities  in  the  United 
States.  How  he  can  possibly  reconcile  his 
latter-day  aversion  for  private  schools  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  of  educa- 
tion with  his  own  admirable  record  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  a  private  university 
which,  for  better  or  for  worse,  has  always 
drawn  a  large  proportion  of  Its  student  body 
from  private  high  schools  and  academies  Is 
a  question  to  which  I  have  not  heard  and  do 
not  except  to  hear  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Doctor  Oonant's  rather  casual  distinction 
between  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  so-called  higher 
education  on  the  other  is  only  superficially 
plausible  and  must  be  characterized,  in  my 
opinion,  as  an  Irrelevant  and  j)erfectly  mean- 
ingless distinction  in  the  present  context. 
If  the  private  grammar  school  and  the  pri- 
vate high  school  are  divisive— and  presum- 
ably, therefore,  tm-American  or,  in  any 
event,  somewhat  less  American  than  the 
public  grammar  school  and  the  public  high 
school — so  Is  the  private  university  divisive 
and  un-American.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
uniformity  is  to  be  made  synonymous  with 
democracy  at  any  level  of  education — in 
other  words,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  tlie  democratic 
way  of  life — ^it  would  be  logical  to  conclude 
that  the  private  university  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States,  much  more  dangerous,  in  the  ulti- 
mate analysis,  than  the  private  grammar 
school  or  the  private  high  school.  The  logic 
of  this  conclusion  is  unavoidable  if  the  valid- 
ity of  Doctor  Conant's  premises  Is  accepted 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument.  To  a  very 
great  extent  it  is  the  imiversity  that  sets  the 
intellectual  and  cultural  tone  of  the  Nation 
and  educates  the  men  and  women  who  are 
to  teach  at  the  elementary  and  high  school 
level.  Obviously,  therefore,  anybody  who 
seriously  believes  that  educational  uniform- 
ity or  standardization  is  the  hallmark  of 
democracy  is  necessarily  constrained  by  the 
logic  of  his  own  premises  to  try  to  guarantee 
the  maximum  degree  of  standardization  or 
uniformity  in  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  from  which  it  can  then  be  transmitted 
in  all  Its  purity  (or.  more  accurately,  in  all 
Its  sterility)    to  the  tmsuspectlng  children 


of  the  United  States  at  every  level  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  from  the 
nursery  school   to   the  Junior   college. 

Let  me  be  more  pointed  and  more  specific 
even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  take  the 
anti-private-school  philosophy  too  seriously. 
If  the  private  academy  which  a  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  attended  for  his  secondary 
education  is  a  divisive  infiuence  in  tba  United 
States  (the  very  suggestion  is  ludicrous,  to 
say  the  least)  so  is  Harvard  which  he  later 
attended  for  his  college  education  and  so 
is  Columbia,  another  highly  re6p>ected  pri- 
vate institution  at  which  he  eventually  ma- 
triculated for  the  study  of  law.  By  the  same 
token,  if  the  beautiful  new  Hebrew  academy 
on  upper  Sixteenth  Street  in  northwest 
Washington  is  divisive,  so  Is  Yeslilva  Uni- 
versity in  New  York  State.  If  the  Quakers 
cannot  be  trusted  to  impart  the  democratic 
philosophy  of  life  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level  of  education,  neither  can 
thsy  be  trtisted  to  do  so  at  Swarthnaore  Col- 
lege in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 
And,  last  but  not  least.  If  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  archdiocese  of  Washington,  the 
new  Archbishop  Carroll  High  School  at  the 
upper  end  of  Harewood  Road,  is  a  divisive 
Influence  in  American  life,  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
road,  is  presumably  even  more  divisive  and 
xiltimately  more  dangerous  to  the  cause  of 
democratic  unity  because  of  the  tremendous 
Infiuence  which  it  inevitably  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  entire  Catholic  education  system 
in  the  United  States. 

I  have  deliberately  carried  Dr.  Conantis 
premises  to  their  logical  conclusion,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  being  contentious  or  argu- 
mentative— and  much  less  with  any  inten- 
tion of  t>elng  uncharitable  toward  a  promi- 
nent educator  for  whose  integrity  and  abil- 
ity I  have  the  highest  possible  respect,  but 
simply  for  the  ptirpose  of  dramatizing.  If 
you  will,  the  exceedingly  mischievous  and 
ultimately  very  dangerous  implications  of  a 
basically  false  philosophy  as  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Government  and  educa- 
tion. 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  public-school 
system  of  the  United  States  or  to  any  other 
institution  of  higher  learning,  of  whatever 
denomination,  ^hen  I  offer  the  opinion  that 
the  Catholic  Udlverslty  of  America,  far  from 
being  a  divisive  Influence  in  the  American 
community,  is  the  best  of  all  possible  refu- 
tations of  the  thesis  now  associated  (only 
temporarily,  let  us  hope)  with  the  name  of 
President  Conant.  The  Catholic  University 
of  America — the  apex  of  the  Catholic  edu- 
cational system  in  the  United  States — ^has 
a  glorious  tradition  of  Christian  democracy 
of  which  the  Catholic  people  of  this  country 
are  Justiflably  proud. 

I  told  you  at  the  outset  that  the  shoe- 
maker would  stick  to  his  last.  I  would  be 
less  than  honest  if  I  were  now  to  renege  on 
that  promise  and  pretend  to  know  very  much 
about  the  academic  history  of  the  university 
in  all  its  various  departments.  I  am  neither 
an  educator  nor  an  archivist.  Long  before 
I  ever  came  to  Washington,  however,  and 
long  before  I  had  ever  visited  your  very  hos- 
pitable camptis,  I  had  come  to  associate  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  with  the 
memory  of  Gibbons,  Spalding,  and  Ireland — 
three  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  the  past 
100  years  and  three  of  the  fotmding  fathers 
principally  responsible  for  the  university's 
enviable  tradition  of  Christian  humanism 
and  Christian  democracy.  I  am  very  happy 
to  learn  Incidentally,  that  one  of  yoiu"  pro- 
fessors is  preparing  to  publish  the  definitive 
biography  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  within  the 
very  near  future.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
better  calculated  to  interpret)  the  American 
Catholic  tradition  accurately  and  sympa- 
thetically to  o\ir  fellow  citizens  tiian  tho 
biography  of  this  remarkably  great  man  and  "^ 
nothing  better  calculated  to  dramatiae  the 
beneflcient  influence  of  religion  In  general 
and  Catholicism  in  particular  upon  the  ous-. 
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tooa.  Um  tosUUitkMM.  aatf  tiM  tawa  oC  tbla 
graat  repabUe. 

The  ttory  of  OMXIInal  Olbbans*  def enM  of 
the  Knlghti  of  LAbar— •  storr  which  baa 
been  wttuimi  deAnltively  by  •nother  member 
or  the  faculty  of  thle  onlveralty — !•  the  per- 
fect eymbol.  In  my  opinion,  of  the  Cathollo 
social,  political  and  economic  toadltkm  In 
the  United  Statea  and,  more  apedflcally.  at 
the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Catholle  Unl- 
Teralty  of  America,  ot  which  the  eminent 
Oftrdlaal  ArdiMshop  of  Balttmore  Mrred  aa 
ehaaeenor  for  so  many  years.  I  have  no 
hesttatton  whataoever  in  stating  that  there 
Is  not  another  unlverstty  In  the  United 
Statea  which  has  a  better  tradition  In  the 
field  of  social  Justice. 

Social  reform  Is  a  relatively  popular  cause 
In  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
but  you  and  I  know  that  it  was  not  a  very 
popular  cause  when  my  distinguished  prede- 
cessor cf  happy  memory.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Melll, 
professor  of  economics  at  the  Catholic  Unl- 
rerslty  of  America,  was  appointed  United 
Statea  Commissioner  of  Labor.  We  know 
that  It  was  anything  but  a  popular  eause 
When  the  late  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan — one  of 
the  greatest  men  the  chxirch  In  the  United 
States  has  ever  produced — took  up  his  pro- 
feaaorshlp  In  moral  theology  at  this  uni- 
versity In  the  year  1916.  Thanks  be  to  Ood, 
however,  the  university  was  not  Interested 
In  popularity.  It  was  Interested  In  jTistloe 
and  truth  and  therefore,  to  Its  eternal  credit, 
It  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  Doc- 
tor Ryan  to  carry  on  his  coxirageous  battle 
Tor  the  political,  social  and  economic  rights 
of  the  common  man.  The  university  was 
perfectly  willing  to  take  the  Inevitable  con- 
■equimces  of  sponsoring  a  professor  who  was 
25  years  ahead  of  his  time  in  a  very  oontro- 
rerslal  field  of  study. 

Let  the  memory  of  this  courageous  priest 
and  the  memory  of  the  hospitality  with 
which  his  radical  program  of  social  recon- 
struction was  received  on  this  campus  as 
well  as  on  the  neighboring  campus  of  Trin- 
ity College  give  pause  to  those  who  are  now 
Inclined  to  question  the  validity  of  educa- 
tional freedom  and  the  value  of  edticational 
diversity  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  had 
providsntlaliy  prepared  the  way  for  a  Dr. 
John  A.  Ryan  by  recruiting  from  Trance 
for  its  orl^nal  faculty  anotber  remarkably 
great  priest,  whom.  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
I  had  never  heard  of  until  I  began  to  pre- 
pare foi-  this  commencement  address.  I  re- 
fer to  Father  Thomas  Joseph  Bouqulllon, 
professor  of  moral  theology  at  the  univer- 
sity from  1889  untU  his  death  In  1902.  Xven 
If  we  knew  nothing  more  about  Father  Bou- 
qulllon than  what  John  A.  Ryan  has  told 
ua  about  him  in  a  single  paragraph  of  his 
own  autobiography,  we  could  instinctively 
recognize  his  greatness.  Monsignor  Ryan, 
who  was  not  addicted  temperamentally  to 
exaggeration  in  language,  pays  him  the  fol- 
lowing magnificent  tribute: 

"The  most  fortujiate  experience  in  xnj 
student  life  at  the  university — ^lionslgnor 
Ryan  tells  us  in  his  autobiography — was 
association  with  the  Very  Reverend  Dr. 
Thomas  Joseph  Bouqiiillon.  profeaaor  of 
moral  theology  from  1889  until  his  death  in 
1003.  He  was  the  most  erudite  man  that 
I  have  ever  known.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  most  conscientious  and  moat  adentiflo 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  *  *  *  He 
had  a  passion  for  exactness,  for  accuracy,  and 
lor  thoroxighneas,  and  he  constantly  em- 
phaslaad  the  Importance  of  these  qualitlsa. 
His  lectures  and  aemlnars  were  aqjecially 
helpful  to  me  because  they  gave  comprehen- 
sive attention  to  social  problems.  •  •  • 
Ify  indebtedness  to  him  •  •  •  ig  much 
greater  than  I  can  deaeribe." 

If  Dr.  Bouqulllon  prepared  the  way  for 
a  John  A.  Ryan,  Dr.  Ryan,  in  cooperation 
with  a  Kerby,  a  Cooper,  a  Johnson,  and  a 
Haaa    I   mention   osily   thoee   with  whoee 


I  am  peiaonally  familiar — prepared 
the  way  for  a  number  of  national  Catholle 
proleets  bi  the  field  of  social  action  and 
■octal  welfare  which  have  contributed  im- 
measoraMy  to  the  glory  of  Ood  and  to  the 
wetfare  of  tlie  American  people  and  tbe 
Amerlcn  Republic.  If  I  may  cite  but  one 
example  out  of  many,  they  prepared  the 
way  for  the  University's  Commission  on 
American  ClUaenship.  wblch  baa  already 
done  so  much  to  Integrate  the  jsinnMSlie 
social  teaching  of  the  church  Into  the  baslo 
curriculum  of  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
United  States.  If  those  of  our  fellow-dU- 
eens  who  are  beginning  to  qxiestion  tlie  com- 
patibility of  the  parocliial  school  with  de- 
mocracy wotild  take  the  time  to  examine  the 
Commission's  three-volume  curriculum  on 
Christian  social  living  together  with  Its  mag- 
nificent manifesto.  Better  Men  for  Better 
Times,  and  Its  incomparable  series  of  ele- 
mentary readers,  I  feel  reasonably  certain 
that  their  lack  of  confidence  In  educational 
freedom  and  diversity  would  eventually  give 
way  to  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  virtuoiie 
envy  ot  the  contribution  which  the  pa- 
rochial schools  of  the  United  States  are  mak- 
ing to  the  cause  of  democracy. 

I  have  the  highest  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  public  schools  of  tlM  United  States, 
and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  as  well  aa  a  re- 
sponsibility to  defend  them  agfilnst  the  un- 
warranted and  demagogic  criticism  of  cer- 
tain reactionary  organizations,  one  of  which 
was  publicly  denounced,  and  rightly  so,  a 
week  ago  Monday  morning  by  Dr.  Magdalene 
Kramer,  of  Columbia  University.  In  her  com- 
mencement addreas  at  Trinity  College  here 
In  Washington. 

The  private  school  ts  not  the  enemy  nor  is 
It  the  unfriendly  rival  of  the  public  school. 
Public  and  private  schools  are  coequal  part- 
ners in  the  common  enterprise  of  educating 
the  children  of  the  United  States  and  pre- 
paring them  as  well  aa  possible  for  intelli- 
gent citizenship  In  the  democracy  to  which 
all  of  us  owe  so  much  and  to  the  successful 
funrtionlng  of  which  all  of  xu  are  expected 
to  contribute  to  ttie  best  of  our  ability. 

The  parochial  schools  of  the  United  States 
have  already  contributed  greatly  to  the  mxa- 
oess  of  this  common  enterprise  and  can  be 
expected  to  contribute  to  its  success  even 
more  effectively  as  time  goes  on.  Thanks  to 
the  far-sighted  and  technically  very  compe- 
tent program  of  the  Commission  on  Ameri- 
can Cltiaenshlp,  the  parocliial  schools  are 
going  to  make  even  greater  progrees  as  the 
years  go  on  in  educating  better  men  and 
better  women  for  better  times — men  and 
women  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  contrib- 
ute more  than  their  share  to  the  advance- 
ment of  social  Justice  and  political  liberty 
for  all  of  Ood's  children,  regardleas  of  their 
raee,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

If  Z  have  concentrated  on  the  man  prmC' 
tical  aspects  of  the  university's  disttngulslied 
recOTd  in  the  field  of  social  Justice,  it  Li  not 
because  I  underestimate  the  Importance  of 
the  disinterested  sdentiflc  pursuit  of  the 
truth  for  its  own  sake.  I  fully  recognize  the 
importance  of  technical  competence  and  sci- 
entific objectivity  In  the  social  as  well  ss  in 
the  physical  sciences.  Perhape  you  will  for- 
give me.  however,  as  a  practitioner  rather 
than  an  academic  r^udent  of  the  social  sci- 
ences if  I  express  the  earnest  hope  that  tills 
university  will  never  become  so  preoccupied 
with  the  technical  as  to  forget  the  example 
Of  a  John  A.  Ryan,  who  managed  better  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  to  combine  a  pas- 
sion for  technical  accuracy  with  a  coura- 
geous passion  for  social  Justice  and  a  very 
Chrlstllke  compassion  on  the  multitudes. 

If  I  mxist  have  an  academic  authority  to 
Justify  my  boldness  in  lecturing  a  university 
audience  on  the  importance  of  social  action 
as  opposed  to  a  one-sided  emphasis  on  theory 
and  technical  competence.  I  have  found  him 
in  the  pCTSon  of  Kenneth  Boulding,  a  very 
brilliant  and   very   highly   respected   non- 


Cathollc  eoonomlst  from  the  University  of 
Mldilgan.  "Tttm  ataaoepbere  of  oar  tneUta- 
tkaM  of  higher  teaming."  be  hM  written,  "to 
so  oferwbebnlngly  favorable  to  ■etentlflo 
ootnpeCaooe  that  the  profeailonal.  aa  op- 
poasd  partiape  to  the  amateur,  economist  Is 
not  in  much  danger  d  sacrlflclng  hie  scien- 
tific Integrity  to  moral  fervor.  It  to  the  op> 
poaite  danger  which  threatens  him — tliat  of 
becoming  so  engroaaed  in  the  reAneinants  of 
BCtentiflc  abstraction  that  he  forgets  Uie  ilia 
of  society  and  twcomes  deaf  to  the  cry  of  tha 
hungrr   end    blind   to   the   misery   of   tbe 


Dr.  Boulding  reminds  us  that  "It  was  not 
the  economists  who  liberated  the  slaves  or 
who  pssBWd  the  factory  acta,  but  the  rash 
and  Ignorant  Christiana. "  "Those  who  have 
knowledge."  he  tells  ua.  in  conclusion,  "have 
a  peculiar  responsibility  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
ills  of  tlM  world;  for  U  they  are  not.  then  it 
will  be  the  Ignorant  who  will  be  the  movers 
of  events,  and  the  valtie  of  knowledge  will 
be  lost." 

"Those  who  have  knowledge  have  a  peculiar 
responsiblUty  to  be  aenslUve  to  the  Ills  of 
the  world  •  •  •."  My  dear  graduates. 
this  was  never  more  true  than  it  is  today. 
All  over  the  world  there  are  millions  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  slaves  to  be  liberated. 
This  time,  however,  they  cannot  be  liber- 
ated by  "rash  and  Ignorant  Christians"  with- 
out the  assistance  of  technicians  and  other 
intellectuals  any  more  than  they  can  be  lib- 
erated by  sclenUsta  and  techoiclana  who  ara 
not  inspired  by  the  etuulty  of  Chrlet.  They 
can  only  be  liberated  by  a  technically  com- 
petent international  crueade  for  social  Jus- 
tice. Ood  grant  that  the  aliuuii  of  the 
CathoUc  Univeralty  of  Anksrloa  oaay  assuma 
their  rightful  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  this  international  crtisade.  After 
the  example  of  the  American  hierarchy,  may 
they  be  inspired  more  by  the  positive  love  of 
Ood  and  neighbor  than  by  the  negative 
hatred  of  eommunlsm.  Father  Wilfrid  Par- 
sons, a  dlstlngulahed  member  of  your  own 
faculty  of  political  adenoe.  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  social 
teaching  of  the  American  hierarchy  from  1919 
to  1961.  "It  may  surprise  some."  Father 
Parsons  concludes,  "that  pommunism  did  not 
come  in  for  extssidsd  oonaldsratlon  as  it  did 
in  the  CatixiUc  press  daring  the  period  undar 
study."  This  writer  hlsMelf  was  sui prised  at 
this.  Communism  Is  mentioned  only  three 
times — and  Soviet  .Russia  twice.  "The  omis- 
sion Is.  I  ttilnk.  highly  st^nificant."  Father 
Parsons  observes.  "It  means  that  these 
bishops  vrere  more  interested  in  s  positive 
program  which  would  make  communism  im- 
possible in  this  country  than  they  were  in  a 
sterile  negative  antlcommuniam.  The  leeeon 
should  not  be  lost." 

Father  Parsons  did  not  mean  to  siiggast 
that  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  under- 
estimated the  danger  of  the  Communist 
menace  or  underestimated  the  abeolate  ne- 
cessity of  adequate  mlUtary  preparedness. 
Neither  do  I.  Military  preparedness  Is  m 
matter  of  life  and  death.  But  surely  the 
aliunni  of  this  university  can  be  expected 
to  remember  until  their  dying  day  that  J\is- 
tlce  and  charity  are  the  principal  weapcms 
in  the  auvenal  of  Christianity. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  If  I  haw 
concentrated  on  the  university's  record  in 
the  field  of  social  Justice  to  the  apparent  ne- 
glect of  the  arts  and  other  sciences,  it  la  not 
because  I  underestimate  the  Importance  of 
the  latter,  but  simply  because  of  the  fact 
that  my  own  competence,  for  whatever  it  may 
be  worth  in  the  intellectual  currency  of  the 
academic  world,  Is  limited  almost  exclusively 
to  the  practical  application  of  the  social 
sciences.  Kven  as  a  layman,  however,  in  the 
field  of  higher  education,  I  fully  recognise 
the  importance  of  all  the  arts  and  scleneeau 
and  the  necessity  of  Integrating  all  of  them 
around  the  queen  of  seienees.  which  is  the 
science  of  theology.  That  to  the  reason  I 
attach  so  much  Importaaoe  to  the  Catholic 
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University  of  America,  and  the  reason  I  feel 
eo  deeply  fiatttred  to  have  been  Invited  to 
participate  in  Ito  annual  commencement 
exercises. 

Somebody  hits  said  that  a  xinlverslty  in 
which  theology  Is  not  the  center  of  the  cur- 
riculum Is  a  "city  of  God  that  Is  all  sub- 
urbs"— a  welter  of  Isolated  academic  speclal- 
tlea  aincerely  but  almleealy  aearchlng  for 
center  of  unity,  not  knowing  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  Ood  of  all  truth,  and  there- 
fore only  dimly  discerning  their  relationship 
to  one  another.  The  Catholic  University  of 
America,  by  contrast,  to  a  well-ordered  com- 
munity of  learning  in  which  the  suburbs — 
the  various  arts  and  sciences — are  centered 
harmoniously  around  the  study  of  Ood  Him- 
self, and  reverently  dedicated  to  His  greater 
glory  and  service.  It  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  potentially,  at  least,  one  of  the 
most  influentl:U  universities  in  the  world. 
TO  be  associated  with  such  sn  institution, 
however  remotely  and  undeaervedly.  to  an 
honor  and  a  pilvllege  for  wtilch  I  am  deeply 
gratefuL 
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If  r.  MnJLER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  lea\c  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  article  by  George  E.  Mahin. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Taxpayers' 
Federation  of  Illinois. 

The  article  follows: 

IiLUfoia  Tax  Facts 
(By  George  B.  Mahin) 

Dr.  Gallup,  attention.  Tou  could  render 
a  aervioe  to  Osngrees  if  you  would  find  out 
what  a  cross  section  of  the  American  people 
thinks  on  thto  question :  When  private  enter- 
prise to  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  construct 
and  operate  a  power  project,  do  the  people 
back  home  believe  that  such  a  power  project 
ahotild  be  conttructed  and  operated  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  or  by  the  Oovemment? 

President  Tnunan.  speaking  to  a  confer- 
ence of  Government-ownership  advocates 
under  the  name  of  Electric  Consumers, 
warned  privately  owned  public  utiUtlea  to 
shut  up  or  else — threatened  them  with  an 
Investigation  by  the  Attorney  General  for 
spending  money  to  arouse  the  American  peo- 
ple against  socialization  of  the  electric  power 
Industry. 

It's  aU  right,  of  course,  for  taxpayers' 
money  to  be  used  for  publicity  agents,  print- 
ing, free  poet&ge,  travel  expenses,  and  sales- 
men to  convince  the  people  that  the  power 
Industry  should  be  socialized — that  the 
Government  ahould  construct  and  operate 
power  projects  even  though  private  enter- 
prise to  able  to  and  wants  to  do  the  Job. 

Of  course  It's  aU  right  for  Interior  Secre- 
tary Chapman  and  a  horde  of  other  Federal 
payrollers  to  lobby  and  propagandize  for  pub- 
lic power  projects  without  regtoterlng  as  lob- 
bytots  or  reporting  such  expenses  to  Congrees. 
It's  vicious  and  criminally  wrong  for  privately 
owned  public  utilities  to  teU  the  other  side 
of  the  story. 

The  newspapers  dont  represent  the  people. 
They,  of  courne.  are  bought  off  by  the  adver- 
ttolng  they  get  from  the  privately  owned 
public  utilities.  The  electrical  workers'  and 
utility  workers'  unions  are  selftohly  trying  to 
protect  their  Jobs  when  they  oppose  pubUc 
power  projects.    Lions  Clubs,  Klwanto  Clubs. 


chambers  of  commerce,  the  Taxpayers'  Fed- 
eration of  minoto,  and  ito  counterparts 
throughout  the  coimtry.  all  are  dominated 
by  reactionaries  who  put  dollars  rbove  coun- 
try. 

Only  the  advocates  of  public  power  and  the 
socialization  of  the  power  industry  represent 
what  the  people  back  home  actually  want. 

Is  thto  true.  Dr.  Gallup?  We  wtoh  you'd 
find  out. 

There  are  now  three  bllto  pending  in  Con- 
gress that  offer  an  Ideal  test  of  sentiment  as 
to  who  should  construct  and  operate  a  Nia- 
gara River  power  project.  The  cost  vfiU  be 
at  least  $350,000,000.  Thto  project  to  250 
miles  away  from  the  controversial  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  Niagara  River  power  proj- 
ect does  not  involve  navigation,  fiood  con- 
trol, irrigation,  or  sanitation.  It's  a  power 
project,  piure  and  simple. 

The  Lehman-Roosevelt  bUl  providea  for 
Federal  construction  and  operation  of  thto 
power  project.  Thto  to  the  Federal  power 
socialisation  bill.  The  Ives-Cole  bill  pro- 
▼idee  for  New  York  State  construction  and 
operation.  Thto  would  stUI  be  government 
ownership,  but  State  Instead  of  Federal.  The 
Capehart-Mlller  bill  would  permit  privately 
owned  public  utUltles  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate the  power  project.  Under  thto  bUl,  power 
would  be  distributed  at  regulated  rates  on 
a  cost-of -service  basis.  It  would  produce  tax 
revenue  for  the»Federal  Government,  and  for 
the  State  and  local  governments  In  New  York. 

Do  the  American  people  want  private  en- 
terprise or  socialism?  Who  in  fact  represents 
what  the  people  back  home  want,  the  public 
power  advocates  or  the  "reactionary"  organl- 
aatlons  like  the  Taxpayers'  Federation  of  nil- 
noto  that  atlll  believe  In  the  American  system 
Of  private  enterprise?  It's  high  time  these 
questions  were  answered. 
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Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  fulfilling  draft  requirements 
and  at  the  same  time  protecting  our 
supply  of  skilled  industrial  manpower  la 
a  perplexing  one. 

Top  quality  tool  and  die  makers  are 
highly  essential  to  our  defense  effort,  for 
upon  their  skills  we  depend  very  heavily 
In  the  production  of  the  hard  goods  of 
war. 

At  present,  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  young 
men  available  for  apprenticeship  to  this 
trade.  I  offer  the  following  article  by 
William  L.  Sanders,  staff  writer  for  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  dealing  with  this 
Important  topic: 

TOOLMAKUtS        FOB        SBCUKITT  —  APPBENTIO 

Crattsman  Shostagx  Seen  as  Loss  to  Tbadb 

PSESTICX 

(By  William  L.  Sanders) 
Dayton's  position  in  the  tool  and  die  field 
to  in  perU.  Known  nationally  as  a  merit 
city  indtutriaUy,  Dayton  faces  the  loss  of 
some  of  its  prestige  in  the  tool-making  art 
because  young  men  are  not  entering  the  tool 
and  die  Industry  In  sufficient  numbers  to 
offset  the  normal  wlthdrawato.  Unless  more 
competent  prospects  Join  the  Uttle  band  of 
apprentices  currently  learning  thto  trade,  thto 
city  wUl  lag  in  Its  ability  to  produce  quality 
tooto  and  dies,  Dayton  tool  manufacturers 
afliruL 


TTie  reason  for  thto  shortage  of  qualified 
apprentices  to  twofold:  The  long  period  re- 
quired to  attain  competence,  and  the  higher 
pay  offered  in  assembly  line  production. 

Present  Government  ceUlngs  on  the  tool- 
makers'  pay  operate  negatively — these  Jour- 
neymen are  not  so  enthusiastic  about  their 
opportunities  as  they  once  were.  Accord- 
ingly, they  are  not  "talking  up"  their  craft 
as  they  once  did. 

Toolmakers  are  drawing  good  pay,  but  they 
point  out  that  overtime  accounto  for  their 
ability  to  earn  an  Income  comparable  to 
some  other  craftsmen,  bricklayers,  for  exam- 
ple. Tool  craftsmen  who,  heretofore,  were 
happy  in  their  work  have  become  restless  be- 
cause they  see  craftsmen  in  less  strategic 
fields  making  more  money  for  less  work. 

That  the  situation  to  serious,  both  tool 
manufacturers  and  toolmakers  agree.  What 
to  do  about  the  perU  to  worrying  both  groups. 

The  possibility  of  a  breakdown  in  toolmak- 
ing  here  carries  national  Implications. 
Dayton-made  tools  and  dies  go  to  Industries 
all  over  the  country.  Spokesmen  for  the 
toolmaklng  Industry  have  said  repeatedly,  "It 
to  unbelievable  what  Dayton  toolmakers  are 
able  to  produce."  In  short,  hundreds  of 
American  industries  liave  looked  to  Dayton 
as  a  city  possessing  the  toolmakers  who  can 
make  superior  tools  to  produce  any  kind  of 
product,  however  complicated. 

That  the  Government  recognizes  toolmak- 
lng as  a  key  industry  to  clear  from  Its  will- 
ingneaa  to  exempt  young  toolmakers  from  the 
draft.  Stated  another  way.  the  Government 
recognlces  that  the  defense  effort  rests 
squarely  upon  the  toolmakers'  ability  to 
make  tooto.  vrlthout  which  armament  mass 
production  would  be  Imposfiible. 

Engineers  may  knock  themselves  out  de- 
signing new  and  better  armament  and  the 
tooto  to  produce  it,  but  unless  toolmakers  are 
avaUable  to  "carry  on"  from  that  point,  the 
defense  program  fizales.  Tlie  same  may  be 
said  for  production  of  civilian  equipment. 
The  toolmaker  to  pivotal  in  modem  industrial 
enterprise. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  ttoyton  toolmaklng 
craft's  contribution  to  defense  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  item,  machlne-gim  clips.  A 
Dayton  shop  produced  a  tool  that  wUl  turn 
out  thOee  cUpe  at  the  rate  of  420  a  minute. 
They  pour  from  the  machine  so  fast  the 
operation  resembles  a  stream  of  water.  To 
make  that  kind  of  tool  required  the  best 
efforts  of  highly  sklUed  toolmakers.  Sup- 
pose Dayton  hadn't  been  able  to  do  that  Job. 
Or  suppose  we  lag  nationally  in  our  ability 
to  produce  such  tooto.  The  obvious  answer 
to  that  we  shaU  become  dependent  upon  Eu- 
ropean toolmakers.  not  a  happy  prospect. 

Toolmaklng  to  more  than  a  trade;  it  to  an 
art.  Like  any  other  art.  its  perfection  re- 
quires time  and  talent.  How  to  draw  young 
men  with  talent  into  thto  craft  should  not 
present  Insuperable  dlfflcultles.  provided  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  toolmaker  are 
clearly  explained.  Let  young  men  note  the 
following: 

1.  The  toolmaker.  as  perhaps  no  other 
craftsman.  Joins  an  exclusive  group.  Upon 
hto  reaching  the  status  of  Journe3rman,  lie 
becomes  a  member  of  a  "charmed"  circle. 
(United  States  toolmakers  do  not  exceed 
30,000.)  He  won't  have  to  worry  about  a 
Job— good  toolmakers  always  are  in  demand. 

a.  The  toolmaklng  craft  offers  its  mem- 
bers unlimited  opportunities  to  create  some- 
thing that  to  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
community  and  the  Nation.  Beginning  with 
a  block  of  steel,  the  toolmaker,  like  the 
sculptor,  fashions  something  new.  Unlike 
the  sculptor,  the  toolmaker  must  work  to 
very  close  tolerances.  Toolmakers  take  enor- 
mous pride  in  their  creations  and  reap  the 
satisfactions  that  accrue  from  a  creative  Job. 
3.  Toolmaklng  presents  a  contlnuoxis  chal- 
lenge— there's  always  something  to  learn. 
There's  little  that  to  humdrum  in  thto  field. 
Each  Job  calto  for  a  new  application  of  the 
toolmaker's  art. 
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4.  TooUnAking  letuls  to  other  responslbla 
Job*.  Toolxnaken  may  step  up  the  ladder 
rapidly  beeauae  their  knowledge  at  Indus- 
try la  basic.  It's  natural  for  a  good  tool- 
maker  to  become  a  master  mechanic  in  a  big 
enterprise.  For  those  who  hare  managerial 
ability,  there's  always  the  opportunity  to 
open  up  a  new  tool  shop.  Many  of  the  cltyl 
best  tool  manufacturers  worked  at  that  trade 
before  entering  business  for  themselves. 

For  the  young  man  who  does  not  aspire 
to  operating  a  business  toolmaklng  still 
opens  an  attractive  career.  Imagine  the 
satisfaction  inherent  In  creating  a  tool  that 
will  produce  something  that  has  neyer  been 
made  before  and  at  a  price  the  masses  of 
people  can  buy.  By  the  same  token,  imagine 
a  responsibility  big  enough  to  challenge 
every  bit  of  ingenunity  the  toolmaker  can 
command.  This  is  a  chaUenge  to  the  strong, 
the  resourceful  young  man. 

Dayton  has  scores  of  tool  shops  In  which 
young  men  can  get  an  all-roimd  experi- 
ence. Toolmakers  say  these  small  shops  pro- 
Tide  the  best  opportunities  to  learn  every 
phase  of  the  art.  Dayton's  shops  need  ap- 
prentices and  are  ready  to  open  their  doors 
to  promising  young  men  who  are  interested 
In  preparing  themselves  for  a  fruitful  career. 
The  top  toolmakers  say  there's  so  much 
to  be  learned  in  their  field  It's  lm(>ortant 
to  start  young  men  in  their  apprenticeships 
early.  Toung  men  who  take  production- 
line  )obe  and  later  decide  in  favor  of  tool- 
making  lose  Important  years.  Moreover, 
many  at  them  assume  family  responsibili- 
ties which  make  it  difflcult  for  them  to  work 
at  lower  ixtoome  levels  during  their  appren* 
tieeships. 

Apprentice  wages  cannot  equal  the  rates 
offered  to  young  men  on  production  lines 
but.  In  the  long  run,  the  apprentice  in  this 
field  will  outrun  the  production  worker  not 
only  in  financial  rewards  but  also  in  personal 
satisfactions.  Equally  important  is  the  em- 
ployment oppcs-tunltles  which  the  craft  will 
open  to  him.  Anywhere  he  goes,  he  will 
find  a  demand  for  his  skill. 

If  Dayton  tool  shops  can  secure  enough 
pmnlslng  apprentices.  American  industrial 
leaders  will  continue  to  beat  a  path  to  their 
doors.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  young  men 
paas  up  the  opportunity  to  learn  toolmaklng, 
the  time  is  not  far  oB  when  the  tool'  jobs 
Will  be  placed  elsewhere. 

Dayton  Is  full  of  metal-working  indus- 
tries. All  of  these  are,  in  varying  degrees, 
dependent  upon  to(4makera.  In  fact,  as  one 
tool  manufacturer  pointed  out,  everything 
In  Industrial  production  begins  with  tools. 
Buch  major  Industries  as  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.  and  the  five  divisions  of  Gen- 
eral Matta*  in  Dayton  rely  upon  the  small 
tool  shops  for  a  lot  of  machine  tools,  he 
emphasised.  A  prospective  shortage  of  com- 
petent toolmakers,  therefore,  gives  all  In- 
dustry pause. 

Any  slaable  failure  of  Dayton  to  train  a 
competent  corps  of  toolmakers  will  mean 
pulling  the  rug  from  under  the  city's  In- 
dustrial prestige.  Even  more  important.  It 
will  mean,  by  that  much,  America's  inability 
to  continue  its  industrial  preeminence,  the 
foundation  of  the  Nation's  security. 
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.    Bfr.    MILLER    of    New    York.      ICr. 
Cpeaker,  under  leare  to  extend  my  re-« 


marks  in  the  Rkcobd.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  most  Informative  article  by 
Hilton  Homaday,  which  appeared  in  the 
Wednesday,  May  28,  1952,  edition  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  rel- 
ative to  the  furthfcr  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  Niagara 
F^lls  and  River  ^y  private  enterprise  as 
covered  in  the  Capehart -Miller  bills. 
The  article  follows: 
Maitt  Gaoups  Pav<»  PmivAn  T>Krru)»»aan 

or   NlSGABA   PaOJXCT 

(By  Hilton  Homaday) 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Electrical  Workers,  with  more  tiian 
130,000  members  In  some  167  local  unions, 
endorsed  In  no  xincertaln  terms  the  con- 
struction and  operations  of  the  Niagara  Palls 
hydroelectric  projects  by  the  five  major  util- 
ities of  the  State. 

Clubs  and  organisations  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other  are  passing  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject — some  of  them  em- 
phatic and  demanding.  They  do  not  want 
Niagara  Palls  to  become  a  TV  A. 

The  agitation  for  hydrodevelopment  at  the 
Palls  Is  not  limited  to  New  York  State. 
Resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  many 
groups  throvighout  the  country.  Some  sre 
powerful  and  influential,  like  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association  which^as  come  out 
strongly  for  private  power  development. 

paamcTS  rAsmt  comflxtiom 

The  Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
says  private  construction,  ownership,  and 
operation  "would  complete  the  project  mors 
qxilckly." 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  has 
thrown  In  a  real  punch,  proclaiming  Its  com- 
plete  devotion   to   private   enterprise. 

"We  are  for  private  enterprise  from  top  to 
bottom."  said  President  William  Lee. 

The  Chicago  federation  Is  an  association 
of  500  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions 
with  a  membership  of  550.000. 

The  New  York  Federation  of  Labor  has 
gone  on  record  as  opposing  public  power 
development.  Labor's  argument  is  that  it 
gets  along  far  better,  has  more  rights  and 
earns  better  wages  when  it  deals  with  pri- 
vate power  Interests,  Instead  of  Goverimient 
agencies. 

LSTTKES  SERT  TO  CON6KI3S 

Many  resolutions  specifically  urge  passage 
of  the  Capehart-Miller  blU  In  Congress. 
which  proposes  development  by  private  en- 
terprise, without  cost  to  taxpayers.  Fed- 
eral or  State,  and  with  power  made  avail- 
able to  all  at  regulated  cost-of-service  rates. 

Some  of  the  resolutions  were  sent  to  Sen- 
ators end  Representatives  in  Washington. 
In  other  Instances,  letters  were  written  to 
Members  of  Congress.  Copies  of  these  reso- 
lutions and  some  copies  of  letters  which 
went  to  Washington  have  been  gathered  by 
the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

New  York  State  Farm  Bxireau  Federation 
directors  have  declared:  "We  favor  redevel- 
opment on  a  private-enterprise  basts.** 

raxvATX  pown  cauxd  chbap 

The  Empire  State  Association  at  Com- 
merce. Inc..  declares  that  "private  power  la 
as  cheap  as  public  power."  and  that  **publlo 
ownership  is  State  socialism  and  contrary 
to  our  basic  governmental  philosophy." 

The  Ithaca  Chamber  of  Commerce  declarea 
that  the  Lehman-Roosevelt  bill,  providing 
for  Federal  development,  and  the  Ives-Cole 
bill,  providing  for  the  development  of  the 
project  by  the  New  York  State  Power  Au- 
thority, would  result  In  the  socialization  of 
the  electric-power  Industry  In  New  York 
State. 

The  Bxiffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  favor« 
Ing  private  development,  asserts: 

"Private  enterprise  has  the  resources,  th« 
wfUlngnees,  and  the  ability  necessary  to  ef« 
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fldently  construct  and  operate  the  proposed 
development.  The  tamwyars  would  pay  no 
part  of  the  cost." 

WOOLD    OSUr    CM    TSZSS 

"On  the  contrary,  aome  §23,000,000  In  di- 
rect taxes.  In  addition  to  taxse  on  stock- 
holders, would  flow  Into  local.  State,  and 
Federal  public  treasuries.  There  Is  no  logle 
in  the  Oovemment  initially  spending  tSOO.- 
000,000  to  HOO.000,000  for  this  development. 
foregoing  more  than  §33,000,000  in  tax  reve- 
nues, and  then  Increaalng  tax  ratea  to  offset 
the  combined  cost  and  loes  of  revenue." 

Directors  of  the  Rochester  Bngtneerlng  So- 
ciety declare: 

"We  bellere  that  this  propoaed  undertak- 
ing by  Oovemment  Is  a  further  encroach- 
ment of  Oovemment  Into  competition  with 
private  enterprise  slong  the  road  of  national- 
ization of  all  Industry." 

The  Chamber  of  Oommeree  of  the  Borough 
of  Queens  says : 

"When  prlvste  enterprise  Is  ready  and  able 
to  undertake  a  project  of  such  magnitude  as 
the  Niagara  River  power  plan,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  do  sa" 

PAIOS    BZ30LUnOM    CXTO) 

"Only  in  eaeea  oC  emergency,  where  private 
enterprise  lacks  the  facilities  to  tackle  so 
gigantic  a  development,  should  the  Oovem- 
ment be  called  in." 

The  Niagara  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
strongly  opposed  to  pubUc  development,  asks 
that  electric  power,  developed  by  private  en- 
terprise, be  made  available  at  the  esLrliest 
possiUe  date. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  observes: 

"The  plan  of  the  five-power  eompanles  Is 
clearly  superior  either  to  Fsdnsi  or  State 
development." 

The  New  York  State  Toung  Republican 
Club  governors: 

"Private  corporations  can  prodves  elecOrle 
power  at  as  low  a  cost  to  the  consumer  as  can 
Federal  or  State  government." 

MAirr  ADorr  mmaumamm 

Village  trustees  of  MargaretvlUe,  N.  T.,  de- 
clare "private  enterprise  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  development  by  State  or  Fed- 
eral agendea." 

The  Building  and  Construction  TYadse 
Council  of  Poughkeepsle :  "Private  utlllUee 
of  the  State  have  demonstrated  in  the  past 
their  ability  to  adequately  supply  the  public 
and  Industries  with  sufficient  and  economi- 
cal j)ower." 

Many  clubs  and  organlaationa  In  the  Mew 
York  metropolitan  area  have  adopted  aim* 
liar  resolutions.  The  Bronx  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  supporting  the  Capehart-Mlllar 
bill,  points  out  that  the  five  companies  which 
seek  to  develop  Niagara  Palls  power  paid 
1136.000,000  In  taxes  in  19S0. 


Memorial  Day  Aidnsa  of  WilBaa  i. 
Reraa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

OF  Wrw  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAHVB 
Wednetday.  June  11. 1952 

Mr.  RAOWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  pay  honor  to  my  American  Legion 
county  commander.  In  doUig  so,  I  also 
pay  tribute  to  all  county  commanders  of 
veterans'  organizations  throughout  this 
country. 

One  does  not  become  a  county  com- 
mander overnight.  The  county  eom- 
mander  of  the  American  Legion  is  usual« 
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ly  an  Individual  who  has  long  been 
active  in  his  post.  In  most  instances 
he  has  held  various  assignments  includ- 
ing that  of  post  commander.  He  serves 
on  various  committees,  both  civic  and 
patriotic — all  for  the  well-being  of  our 
Nation.  He  holds  other  offices  in  the 
county  set-up  and  finally  becomes 
cotmty  commander — usually  a  year  of 
activity  and  of  considerable  personal 
sacrifice— dinners  at  8  at  this  post  or 
another,  and  away  from  the  family. 
Not  only  Legionnaires,  but  all  veterans 
and  all  citizens,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  our  county  commanders. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  I  represent, 
and  mjrself,  I  say  to  our  County  Com- 
mander William  J.  Regan,  "Thanks. 
Bill.  Tou  did  a  swell  Job.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  your  effort.  Keep  up  the  good 
work." 

I  submit  an  excellent  address  delivered 
by  William  J.  Regan,  retiring  Erie  Coun- 
ty commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
on  Memorial  Day.  May  30.  1952,  at  me- 
morial services.  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery, 
Buffalo,  N.  T.: 

Memorial  Day  196S.  It's  more  than  a  day 
when  you  simply  are  privileged  to  go  to  a 
double-header  baseball  game  and  hope  that 
the  local  baseball  team  will  do  something 
about  lU  long  losing  streak;  it's  more  than 
a  day  when  you  Just  take  a  ride  In  the  coun- 
try, the  youngsters  have  a  day  off  from  school, 
perhaps  you  msy  not  have  to  work;  It's  mors 
than  a  day  when  you  can  Just  go  snd  visit 
with  your  family.  It  Is  a  dsy  that  Is  Im- 
portant to  all  America,  If  you  )ust  stop  to 
think  about  It  for  a  few  moments.  If  you 
look  at  the  thousands  of  flags  in  this  ceme- 
tery and  take  a  walk  up  to  any  flag  and 
read  the  name  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
lies  burled  under  that  flag,  you  will  know 
that  Memorial  Day  1052  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  to  these  Americans.  It  cost 
them  s  great  deal  to  be  an  American,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  on  this  Memorial  Day 
we  might  well  pause  for  s  few  moments  and 
think  about  what  this  Memorial  Day  U  really 
aU  about. 

We  should  pause  for  a  few  moments  and 
think  at  the  errors  of  omission  In  the  past; 
think  of  the  obvious  errors  of  commission; 
think  of  our  errors  of  isolstlnlsm;  our  errors 
of  lack  of  preparedness.  We  need  but  think 
back  a  few  years,  because  after  all  many  of 
you  listening  to  my  voice  within  your  own 
lives  have  seen  three  major  wars.  It's  true 
that  technically  the  present  conflict  in  Korea 
la  not  even  dignified  with  the  name  "war," 
but  to  19.000  Americans,  It  means  their  death, 
and  I  don't  know  what  more  you  need  to 
have  It  called  a  war. 

In  any  event,  many  of  you  remember  that 
back  In  World  War  I  that  we  led  against  the 
Kaiser  with  great  weakness;  we  had  no  great 
fighting  force  and  yet  America  rose  up  and 
won  that  war  In  spite  of  ova  lack  of  prep- 
aration, but  everybody  forgot  about  the  fact 
that  we  fought  a  war  and  that  we  had  to  be 
prepared.  You  remember  the  history  of  the 
twenties  and  the  thirties  and  our  lack  of  pre- 
paredness. You  remember  that  a  few  days 
before  Pearl  Harlxn-  they  were  debating 
whether  or  not  we  should  even  have  a  draft 
act,  and  when  the  Japs  struck  st  Pearl  Har- 
bor in  the  Utter  part  of  IMl.  we  again  led 
from  weakness  and  It  Is  only  through  the 
grace  of  Ood  and  the  force  at  our  alUes  that 
we  were  able  to  get  the  necessary  time  to 
prepare;  to  train  our  men  and  win  that  war. 

But  we  of  World  War  II  were  Just  as 
guilty.  We  all  clamored  to  get  out  of  serv- 
ice; to  get  home;  to  take  up  the  normal 
way  of  life.  And  partially  through  our  ef- 
forts. America  again  demobilized.  We  gave 
up  our  fighting  force  so  that  we  bad  no 
equipment;  we  had  no  large  fighting  force 


when  the  horde  led  by  the  Communists 
moved  Into  Korea,  and  again  we  le<^  from 
weakness  In  Korea.  We  had  the  almost  In- 
conceivable situation  where  men  who  had 
Jvat  fought  a  war  were  called  back  from 
their  newly  built  homes  and  their  new. 
young  famUles,  to  again  fight  In  the  cause 
of  America.  We  had  a  situation  that,  de- 
spite the  history  of  World  War  n,  even  at 
this  late  date  we  had  been  unable  to  have  a 
universal  mUitary  training  law  become  the 
actual  working  law  of  this  land. 

Yes,  on  this  Memorial  Day,  we  should 
pause  for  a  few  moments  snd  think  about 
these  things.  We  should  also  think  about 
the  fact  that  America  today  is  threatened 
by  two  great  forces:  one,  the  Communist 
horde  all  over  this  great  world.  However, 
I  think  we  can  fight  this  overt  force,  the 
Communist,  the  Soviet  wherever  they  move 
In.  Yes,  we  can  fight  them  in  Korea;  we 
can  fight  them  If  need  be  In  the  European 
theater;  we  can  fight  them  wherever  the 
fight  must  be,  and  that  fight  I  think  we  wlU 
win.  We  can  fight  something  we  can  see. 
We  wlU,  in  spite  of  our  history.  I  am  stirs 
get  America  prepared  and  the  American 
L>eglon  promises  the  men  and  women  who 
have  died  In  the  service  of  this  country, 
that  they  will  spend  every  minute  of  every 
hour  seeing  that  America  becomes  physically 
strong. 

However,  we  are  threatened  on  this  Me- 
morial Day  with  a  second  very  important 
problem,  and  that  is  the  political  indiffer- 
ence and  the  religious  indifference  of  Amer- 
ica on  this  Memorial  Day  1962.  It  is  fan- 
tastic that  the  people  of  America  are  hot 
more  concerned  about  who  runs  their  Oov- 
emment; are  not  more  concerned  about  who 
declares  their  wars  or  who  makes  the 
treaties:  who  decides  when  their  young  men 
should  fight;  who  decides  what  they  are 
going  to  do  about  making  this  great  de- 
mocracy of  ours  really  tick.  It's  amasing. 
It's  Just  fantastic  to  the  American  Legion 
that  so  many  Americans  do  not  take  their 
baalc  right,  the  right  to  vote,  more  seriously, 
and  we  assure  the  men  and  women  who  lie 
burled  under  thoee  fiags  on  this  Memorial 
Day  that  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  arouse 
aU  America,  regardless  of  their  politics,  be- 
cause the  American  Legion  does  not  have  any 
aUeglance  to  any  poUtlcal  party.  It  Is  by 
Its  very  constitution  divorced  from  poUtlcs 
completely.  None  of  Its  elected  officers  can 
have  :iny  elected  political  office  or  be  a  can- 
didate for  those  offices.  But  the  Legion  feels 
that  aU  America,  regardless  of  politica, 
ahould  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  vote 
and  on  this  Memorial  Day  we  can  pledge 
ourselves  to  do  no  less. 

And  I  think  finally  that  America  is  threat- 
ened with  something  thst  Is  more  serious 
than  all  of  the  other  things  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  that  is  the  fact  that  apparently 
we  have  forgotten  that  Almighty  Ood,  our 
most  powerful  ally,  is  on  our  side  if  we  would 
only  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  recc^nlze 
that  fact. 

And  so  the  American  Legion  this  year 
throughout  this  great  country  has  been  urg- 
ing men  and  women  of  all  faiths  to  return 
to  Almighty  Ood;  to  go  to  their  churches  or 
their  synagogues  to  get  the  force  of  prayer 
Into  our  homes  and  into  our  dally  thinking 
and  Into  oiu:  Oovemment.  We  have  iirged 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  their  particular 
faiths,  to  go  to  their  church  or  their  sytu- 
gogue,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  you 
this  Memorial  Day  that  the  finest  way  I  know 
for  you  to  honor  the  men  and  women  who 
lie  buried  under  thoee  fiags  here  in  this  ceme- 
tery and  throughout  the  country,  wotild  be 
sometime  today  to  pauss  for  a  few  moments 
in  your  chvirch  or  yotir  synagogue  and  thank 
Ood  for  the  blessings  of  being  an  American; 
ask  the  help  of  Ood  on  this  Memorial  Day  for 
those  kids  that  are  in  Korea;  aak  the  help  of 
Ood  In  bringing  peace  to  this  great,  mized-up, 
and  confused  world,  and  ask  the  blessing  of 


Ood  on  those  men  and  women,  our  comrades, 
who  are  no  longer  with  us. 

I  think  that  the  thinking  of  the  American 
Legion  on  this  day  can  be  summed  up  par- 
tially In  the  words  of  Palrf  az  Downey  as  they 
appeared  in  the  Btiffalo  Evening  News  a  year 
ago  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  I  think,  as 
you  stand  next  to  one  of  those  graves,  you 
might  well  think  of  these  words: 

"Thank  Thee,  O  Ood,  for  this  my  bed. 
For  my  roof  unbombed  above  my  head. 
Thank  Thee  for  my  dally  bread. 
Why  Is  it,  O  Ood,  that  we  must  oome  to 

know 
Belatedly  from  other's  woes 
The  gratitude  to  Thee  we  always  owe?* 

And  I  recommend  to  you  that  you  think 
gratefully  of  all  the  Americans  who  lie  iinder 
all  these  flags.  And  I  think  that  you  might 
well  pause  and  reflect  for  a  few  moments 
today  on  the  things  we  have  discussed  In 
these  few  moments.  In  this  single  ceremony 
at  a  single  cemetery,  and  you  might  well  aak 
yourself  how  you  measure  up  to  the  sacrlfloe 
made  by  all  those  men  and  women  from  the 
very  early  days  of  our  country  right  down  to 
Korea,  who  lie  buried  throughout  this  land. 
And  I  recommend  to  you  very  challenging 
words  written  by  a  young  man  who,  accord- 
ing to  legend,  during  World  War  n  thought 
that  he  was  dying  In  the  European  theater, 
and  that  somehow  these  words  are  suf^xieed 
to  have  been  penned  and  delivered  to  one  of 
our  Congressmen,  who  In  turn  had  them 
printed.  In  any  event.  I  ask  you,  before  you 
leave  this  cemetery,  to  pause  at  any  grave, 
read  the  inscription  on  the  stone  lying  under 
that  American  flag,  and  ask  yourself  these 
questions: 

"What  did  you  do  today,  my  friend 
Ptom  morning  imtu  dark 
How  many  times  did  you  complain 
The  rationing  is  too  tight? 

"When  are  you  going  to  start  to  do 
All  of  the  things  you  say 
A  soldier  would  like  to  know,  my  friend 
What  did  you  do  today? 

"We  met  the  enemy  today  and  took  the  town 
by  storm 
Happy  reading  It  will  make  for  you  tomor- 
row morn 
Tou  WlU  read  with  satisfaction,  the  brief 

communlqu6 
We  fought,  but  are  you  flghtlngT 
What  did  you  do  today? 

"My  gunner  died  in  my  arms  today 
I  feel  his  warm  blood  yet 
Your    neighbor's    dying    boy    gave    out    a 

scream  I  can't  forget 
On  my  right  a  tank  was  hit — a  flash  and 

then  a  flre 
The  stench  of  burning  flesh  still  rises  from 

the  pyre. 

"What  did  you  do  today,  my  friend 
To  help  us  with  the  task 
Did  you  work  harder  and  longer  for  leas 
Or  Is  that  too  much  to  ask? 

"What  right  have  I  to  aak  this 
Tou  probably  will  say 
Maybe  now  you'll  understand 
Tou  see.  I  died  today." 

And  I  ask  you,  my  fellow  Americans,  when 
you  ask  yourselves  these  questions  on  Memo- 
rial Day;  when  you  look  at  these  thousands 
of  flags  over  thousands  of  graves,  if  it  isn't 
very  obvious  to  aU  of  tis  that  this  is  more 
than  Just  a  holiday;  It's  a  day  on  which  you 
should  reflect  on  these  many  things  I  have 
mentioned  here  today  and  many  others  that 
are  very  obvious  to  you. 

And  I  can't  help  but  think  that  the  flnest 
way  you  could  let  them  know  that  you 
remember  what  they  sacrificed  for.  would  be 
to  drop  In  to  your  church  or  your  synagogue 
today  and  every  week  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives  and  simply  say  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  blessings  of  America.    Ask  the 
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help  of  the  God  Lord  tor  tbose  youn^ters  In 
Korea;  say  a  prayer  for  our  departed  com< 
rades  and  ask  the  Grace  of  Ood  In  making 
It  possible  that  when  we  assemble  1  year 
from  today  In  our  cemeteries  throughout 
thU  great  land  that  there  may  be  tr\ily  peaco 
on  earth  taxA  good  will  ainaug  iniea. 


0.  K.  Bliad,  Bat  Wbj  So  Slow?   Need  for 
J«dffe< 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  nw  YOBK 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  June  12, 1952 

Mr.  CKIJiKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rbocnid,  I  include  this  following  edi- 
torial published  in  Collier's  magazine 
of  June  14.  1952: 

O.  K.  ZUJiiD.  BUT  Wrt  So  Slow? 

Bewntmant  and  poUtlca  won  the  decision 
over  good  sense  and  statesmanship  when  the 
House  Of  Be{vesentaUTes  Ullad  a  bill  which 
would  have  created  23  new  Federal  ]ud^- 
Bhlps.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  litigants 
tn  United  States  courts  can  look  forward  to 
•▼en  greater  delay  and  expense  before  their 
CMBE  come  to  trial.  Or  they  may  choose  the 
option  of  an  out-of-court  settlement  at  a 
considerable   financial    sacrifice. 

The  resentment  which  influenced  the  Bep- 
resentatlTes'  Judgment  Is  understandable. 
Two  weeks  before  their  vote  on  the  Judge- 
ship bm  Mr.  Truman  seised  the  steel  In- 
dustry without  consulting  Congress,  and 
without  resorting  to  the  law  which  CXmgress 
had  paned  to  deal  with  just  such  emergen- 
cies ai  then  existed.  The  leglslaton  seem 
to  have  reacted  In  a  mood  of  **Tou  bypassed 
us,  so  now  we  will  bypass  you." 

We  can  also  understand  the  part  that 
politics  played  in  the  Hoxise  vote,  though  we 
cant  say  we  applaud  it.  Mr.  Ttuman  had 
announced  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term.  Republican  legislators  were 
hopeful  of  a  victory  for  their  party  in  Novem- 
ber, and  they  evidently  wanted  to  leave  the 
Federal  Judiciary  In  its  present  understaffed 
state  tmtU  a  R^uhliean  President  could 
name  the  nt^eded  additions.  It  also  seems 
that  some  Democrats  were  wllUng  to  leave 
the  situation  as  it  is  for  the  prssent,  and  use 
the  patronage  of  new  Judgeships  as  vote- 
getting  bait  in  their  own  party's  presidential 


But  neither  Mr.  Truman's  announced  re- 
tirement nor  his  ignoring  ot  Congress  in  the 
steel  case  had  anything  directly  to  do  with 
the  matter  at  hand.  This  must  have  been 
as  obvious  to  the  Congressmen  as  It  is  to 
anyone  else.  Yet,  because  it  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's duty  to  appoint  United  States  Judges, 
they  did  nothing  to  remedy  the  unhealthy 
condition  that  confronted  them.  So.  today, 
the  Federal  dockets  are  in  as  bad  or  worse 
shape  than  they  were  3  years  ago  when  Col- 
U«r%  asksd  Congress  to  take  some  neoeas€try 
action  In  an  editorial  titled  "Break  the  Legal 
Log  Jam." 

At  that  time  new  esses  were  being  filed  at 
the  rate  ot  about  40,000  a  year,  and  court 
calendars  were  running  from  1  to  8  years  be- 
hind. Shortly  anerward.  Congress  author- 
Ind  the  oreatlaa  of  17  new  judgeships.  That 
helped,  but  not  enough.  In  the  last  e 
months  of  IWl,  new  eases  were  filed  at  an 
.annual  rat*  of  MiMm.  PMeral  court  cases  tai- 
^•tttoted  in  tbe  Sootbam  Ototrlct  of  Mew  Tork 
at  the  premnt  ttaaa  wont  come  to  trial  for 
about  3  years.    Tlie  waiting  period  in  dis- 


tricts embracing  other  major  cities  Is  from 
1^  to  a  years. 

Tliis  delay  is  more  than  an  Ineonvenlence. 
Federal  cases,  of  courss,  aren't  confined  to  ac- 
tions Involving  the  Ooverrunent  and  large 
oorporations,  although  those  are  numerous 
and  use  up  an  enormous  amount  of  court 
time.  There  are  also  a  lot  of  small  cases 
between  cltlaens  of  dUIerent  States  who  can 
lU  afford  the  long  waits  involved.  Far  In- 
s>snf.  a  man  mi«ht  have  a  clear  case  for 
damages.  But  the  costly  delay  which  aocom- 
panied  the  disposition  of  his  case  could  com- 
pel him  to  settle  for  a  fraction  of  his  claim 
In  order  to  save  money  in  the  end. 

Justios  can't  be  done  if  the  machinery  of 
Justice  is  stalled  lor  months  or  years  oa  tad. 
And  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  machinery 
can  be  speeded  up  until  a  new  Congress  Is  In 
office.  We  hope  thMt  the  new  Congress  will 
act.  and  quickly.  In  the  meantime  we  can 
only  say  that  the  result  of  the  present  lagta- 
lators'  tactics  la  much  like  the  consequence 
of  a  national  strike  in  a  key  industry  such  as 
steel,  coal,  or  transportation.  In  both  cases 
the  principal  target— be  It  President  or  com- 
pany— is  hardly  hurt  at  aU.  It's  the  inno- 
cent bystanders  who  suffer  nkoat. 


by  private  enterprise; 


Niafmra  FaUs  aad  Rirer  Hy^oelMlfk 
P«w«r 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  wrw  TOKx 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OP  RVBBSBfTAITVIS 

Thursdav.  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leare  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Ricou.  I  would  Uke  to  call 
to  the  attendon  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatires  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers.  Inc..  at  its  an- 
nual membership  meeting  held  on  May 
S.  1952.  in  support  of  the  Capehmrt- 
idler  bill,  which  proridea  for  the  farther 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  from 
the  Niagara  Palls  and  rlrer  by  private 
enterprise.  The  resolution  follows : 
BasoLcnow    on    Dsvatomairr    or    Muaaaa 

BiTiB  PowBs — Ason^  ST  AmrosL  Mbm- 

BzasBip  MszTiMo,  liaT  t.  IMa 

Whereas  three  bills  were  tntroduced  In  the 
■Ighty-seooDd  Oongrem  to  authorize  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  Niagara  River  power, 
namely,  the  Capehart-MUler  bill,  called  the 
private  enterprise  bill;  the  Lehman-Roose- 
velt hm.  called  the  Federal  bill,  which  pro- 
poses tliat  the  Pederal  Government  con- 
struct the  project  from  public  funds;  and 
the  Ives-Cole  bill,  called  Um  State  bill,  which 
prnpcwes  that  Uie  New  Tork  State  Power 
Authority  construct  the  project  wltti  funds 
provided  by  tax-free  reventie  bonds;  and 

Whersse,  among  other  ttilngs,  if  private 
enterprise  Is  permitted  to  develop  the  Nl- 
sgara  River  project  it  has  been  estimated 
thattues  would  be  paid  by  such  private 
enterprise  in  the  amount  of  $28,000,000  an- 
nually; and 

Whereas  the  Monroe  County  and  the  file 
County  chapters  at  this  society  are  on  rec- 
ord by  reaolutton  to  be  in  favor  ot  the  private 
enterprise  bill:  TlMMfore  be  it 

Betoloed.  "mat  the  Mew  York  State  Society 
of  ProftMilniisI  teglnsers.  Inc.,  In  meeting 
— "wMtti  May  8,  IMS.  in  Mew  York  City, 
dons  bveby  aflzm  Its  Judgment  that  any 
addltkmal  developaient  at  power  by  Niagara 


Biver 
and  ba  it 

Reaotved  further,  That  the  NTSSPC  recom- 
mends that  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill  (8  SOSl, 
H.  R.  tl4S)  sponeored  by  Senator  Hoassa 
CapswABT.  of  Indiana,  and  Bspressntattve 
WouAM  m.  MOUK.  of  Ifew  York,  propoalsg 
the  devaiopoient  by  private  eaterprlao  wltti- 
out  cost  to  tlM  Federal  or  State  taxpayers. 
be  pasned  by  the  Consraas  of  the  UzUtcd 
States;  and  be  It 

iTesolved  further,  That  the  NYBBPl  tii- 
struet  Its  directors  to  tatroduce  a  ttmllar 
resotatUm  at  the  MatSooal  Society  or  Piwras- 
stoawl  Bngtnaste'  Tulsa  mseMrn  in  June;  and 
be  n 

Baiohwd  further.  That  a  oopy  of  this  raa- 
olutlon  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Hoacxa  CAJ>BHAjrr.  to  the  Honorable  Woj^iam 
<■  UojMt,  and  to  the  other  Memben  of  Con- 


AQuticKUmt 


EZTBISION  OP  RKMARK8 

or 

HON.  OARENCE  CANNON 


nr  THB  BOOBB  OF  BSPRBBBNTATIW 

Wednesday,  June  11, 1952 

Mr.  CANNOff.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  franted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
tn  the  Rkoio.  I  include  a  timely  azMl 
thought-provoking  address,  dehvered  by 
Prof.  V.  C.  Coulter,  protoasor  emeritus 
Id  matUati,  Dnlveriltif  of  Wyominc.  at 
the  annual  almiml  banquet  of  the  On- 
tnl  Mlasourl  State  Oolle«e,  June  6.  19SS: 
BnTCATiojt  Am  Oxrm  Ovxl  Lzsaaxizs 

The  topic  assigned  to  ma  la  education  and 
OwCivU  Llbsrtlaa.  As  kn^  M  you  or  I  can 
Nmeiuber,  thw«  have  besn  psople  wtoo  feaiad 
Uu^t  ws  are  f&st  losing  the  ttbertles  and 
XreedooM  won  for  us  by  the  founding  fa- 
thers Ua  the  elgfataeiith  eaoaory.  The  current 
•oeae  suggsats  that  we  may  wail  keep  in  mind 
today  the  atat-sment  made  by  John  Philpot 
Curraa  In  I'M):  "It  Is  the  eommon  fate 
of  the  Indolent  to  see  their  rlghte  become 
the  prey  to  the  acUve.  The  condition  upon 
which  Ood  hath  given  Uberty  to  man  Is  eter- 
aal  vlgUanee;  which  condition  if  be  break, 
servitiHie  Is  at  once  the  onneaquence  of  his 
oime  and  the  punishment  o(  jya  guilt.'' 

We  remember  the  vtolatlon  of  human 
rights  sad  the  dignity  at  the  individual  tn 
the  Ul-Mlvlsed  removal  of  ttM  Japanese  fxom 
the  west  eoaat  in  the  early  fortlea.  and  cap- 
ture of  the  machinery  ot  a  state  govern- 
ment by  the  Klan.  We  are  aware  today  of 
continuing  racial  dlaerlmlnatlaaa,  of  class 
antagonisms,  bigotries,  and  the  rhUrttihnsm 
of  academic  loyalty  oatha.  We  do  not  foriet 
the  vicious  attacks  on  individual  and  i^ups 
in  violation  of  our  ideaie  of  civil  llbsrtlee, 
the  organised  attacks  on  the  schools  and 
ignorant  efforts  at  censorship  of  textbooks 
and  of  teaching,  especially  in  wtiat  ws  caU 
the  sodai  sciencss. 

As  a  school  man  I.  of  courss.  have  espselal- 
ly  deplored  thess  Ignorant  and  misguided 
attacks  on  tlie  schools.  I  am  not  si^geattng 
that  the  schools  sre  above  criticism.  They 
miist  be  constantly  criticised  if  there  Is  to 
be  the  necessary  dsvelopment  to  meet  pres- 
ent edueatloDal  needs,  which  are  in  many 
respects  different  from  the  needs  of  the  gen- 
eration in  which  oar  school  system  was  aa- 
tabUshed.  I  refer  to  ignorant  fault  find- 
ing by  people  who  do  not  know  the  proeMsos 
which  we  call  education.  14any  of  tbeae  peo- 
ple asBiims  that  education  Is  telling  pupils 
what  to  thlak.  and  that  they  will  evar  af  ter- 
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ward  think  what  they  have  been  told.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  y  not  always  a  dia- 
advantage  to  have  in  a  text  some  contro- 
versial opinions.  They  give  an  opportunity 
to  analyse  the  statements,  and  to  break 
the  all  too  prevalent  attitude  of  subservience 
to  authority.  People  who  expect  every  text 
statement,  or  every  suggestion  of  an  in- 
structor to  agree  with  their  own  opinions 
are  living  in  the  mental  middle  ages.  It  Is. 
pvbaps.  difficult  for  us  to  understand  that 
people  who  attend  the  same  schools  we  at- 
tend, who  dress  as  we  dress,  who  drive  the 
same  kind  of  car— or  better,  may  still  be 
thinking  in  the  terms  of  the  prescientiflc 
era. 

On  the  basis  of  their  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  what 
we  call  his  civil  rlghU.  In  our  own  country 
and  over  the  world,  people  divide  them- 
selves into  three  groups. 

The  largest  group  U  made  \ip  of  people 
who  are  indifferent  to  all  general  problems 
related  to  human  rlghU.  They  can  be 
aroused  only  when  they  find  some  of  what 
they  consider  their  own  righU  removed, 
or  ths  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  small  group 
to  wlxich  they  belong. 

The  aacond  group  Includes  the  men  and 
women  at  good  will  who  understand  and 
value  their  own  freedoms  and  also  their 
own  obligations  to  society.  They  respect  ths 
rights  and  freedoms  of  others,  and  under- 
stand that  our  civil  liberties  are  not  absolute 
and  that  no  liberty  may  be  claimed  which 
denies  equal  liberty  to  others.  These  peo- 
ple do  not.  for  the  most  part,  speak  of  the 
"atUcks"  upon  our  civil  liberUes.  but 
understand  tixat,  whils  much  has  been  done, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  we 
attain  the  as  yet  unrealised  Ideal  of  a  more 
Just  and  humane  society  in  which  "man's 
inhumanity  to  man"  may  be  eliminated. 

This  group  Includes  a  number  of  organisa- 
tions whose  time  and  money  are  placed  at 
ttm  service  of  anyone  whose  civil  rights  have 
been  attacked.  It  includes  those  who  pre- 
pared the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  which  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  December 
10.  1948.  We  might  also  mention  the  lec- 
tures on  the  William  J.  Cooper  Foundation 
at  Swarthmore  College,  and  similar  groups 
on  other  campuses,  and  the  work  of  some  of 
the  committees  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors.  Bven  more  impor- 
tant are  the  many  men  and  women  over  the 
country  who  are  not  considered  newsworthy. 
but  who  live  quieUy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  rights  and  freedoms,  who  respect 
the  rights  of  others,  and  who  assume  their 
own  responsibilities  and  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  their  communities. 

The  third  group  is  the  vociferotis  group. 
They  are  the  attackers.  They  assail  the 
schools,  the  Communists,  the  reactionaries, 
and  the  Government — if  It  does  or  if  it 
doesn't.  They  attack  and  vUlfy  individuals 
and  groups  with  whom  they  think  they  do 
not  agree,  in  the  name  of  our  unalienable 
rlghU,  of  the  Constitution,  of  a  free  America. 
For  them  the  world  is  rapidly  going  to  the 
dogs,  to  the  Communists,  to  the  labor  unions, 
or  to  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

Recently  a  r>opular  magazine  of  wide  cir- 
culation featured  a  page  written  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  a  great  tmlverslty. 
The  title  of  the  article  Is  "The  America  We 
Lost."  The  writer  came  to  this  country  in 
1908  from  what  he  calls  the  "government- 
ridden"  country  of  lUly.  He  was  glad  to 
find  himself  free  from  constant  supervision 
by  government  functionaries.  At  that  time. 
In  America,  "if  you  made  an  honest  dollar 
you  could  pocket  It  or  sp>end  it  without  hav- 
ing to  figure  what  portion  of  It  you  'owed' 
the  Government."  But  he  has  "seen  the 
growth  of  the  familiar  European -style  gov- 
ernment octopiis  along  with  the  vanishing 


of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  opportimlty  and 
Its  replacement  by  a  breathless  sesrch  for 
•security'  that  Is  doomed  to  defeat  In  advance 
in  a  world  wtiere  nothing,  not  even  Ufa 
itself.  Is  secure." 

This  article  needs  attention  because  It  has 
been  given  wide  circulation,  because  it  was 
written  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  large 
university,  and  because  it  follows  the  pattern 
of  much  protest  writing  of  today. 

The  writer  came  to  the  United  States  1  year 
after  the  financial  crash  of  1907,  when  many 
people  lost  their  money  and  their  Jobs.  At 
the  tlnw,  our  economy  operated  under  a 
philosophy  of  lalssez  faire.  Wage  and  work- 
ing conditions  in  many  factories  and  mines 
were  deplorable.  Child  labor  was  a  blot  on 
our  national-life.  Sweatshops  were  in  opera- 
tion In  n>any  cities.  During  the  next  few 
years,  many  of  otir  railway  systems  were  bled 
b"  their  managements  and  thrown  into  re- 
ceivership, causing  many  investors  to  lose 
their  money.  We  have  attempted  to  remedy 
some  of  these  social  ills.  That  process  has 
increased  necessarily  the  number  of  social 
regulations  and  the  number  of  adminis- 
trators— "governmental  interference  with 
biuiness,"  in  the  language  of  the  protestors. 
He  spealcs  of  being  able  to  spend  an  honest 
dollar  "without  having  to  flgvire  what  we 
•owe"  the  Government."  But  he  seems  to  be 
unaware  that  the  honest  dollar  was  taxed 
by  the  corporations,  made  possibly  by  the 
high  tariff  of  the  time.  And  that  tax  was 
Just  as  large  as  the  tax  he  has  to  flgtire  today. 
He  seems  not  to  understand  that  we  do  not 
owe  the  Ooveniment  anything.  Our  taxes 
are  merely  our  |>roportlonal  share  of  the  coat 
of  services  we  perform  cooperatively  rather 
than  Individually.  These  services  would  be 
much  more  expensive  If  we  tried  to  buy  them 
for  ourselves.  It  may  be  that  the  machinery 
aet  up  for  accepting  our  proportional  con- 
tributions to  our  common  undertakings  Is 
not  always  the  most  effective,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  fact  that  some  of  the  money  we  con- 
tribute is  squandered  or  spent  unwisely. 
These  matters  need  constant  attention.  But 
it  U  stUl  a  fact  that  we  receive  more  from 
our  tax  dollar  than  from  any  other  dollar 
we  spend. 

It  lias  long  seemed  to  me  that  we  should 
make  some  more  effective  effort  to  show 
people  what  they  receive  for  the  taxes  they 
contribute  to  the  common  effort  of  Govern- 
ment. Tou  seldom  pick  up  a  magazine  that 
does  not  carry  a  cartoon  or  a  number  of 
wisecracks  about  taxes.  Why  cannot  we 
sometimes  present  the  facts? 

This  writer  is  a  linguist,  yet  he  descends 
to  one  of  the  shabbiest  linguistic  tricks  of 
the  demagog,  argument  by  epithet,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  "Government  octopxM."  He 
also  regrets  the  loss  "of  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  of  opportunity."  Only  cloistered 
ignorance  could  think  we  have  lost  our  sense 
of  freedom,  or  that  opportunity  has  vanished 
from  this  country.  He  regrets  the  "breath- 
less search  for  'sscurlty.'  "  Why  breathless? 
Another  shoddy  linguistic  trick.  Why  object 
to  an  effort  of  people  to  find  some  security 
in  life?  When  the  colonists  came  to  this 
country  from  Eiu-ope,  they  were  searching 
for  mOTe  eecvirlty  than  they  had  found  at 
home.  When  a  man  in  this  country  bought 
a  farm,  or  established  a  business,  he  was 
seeking  security.  When  this  writer  came  to 
the  United  States  In  1908,  he  came  in  search 
of  security,  and  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  a  great  university,  he  has  done  pretty  well 
by  himself.  The  simple  fact  is  that  some 
time  ago,  some  fuzzy  thinker  began  this 
hubbub  about  the  search  of  the  younger 
generation  for  secvuity.  and  the  word 
mongers  were  Impreesed  and  have  echoed 
the  Imbecility  ever  since. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  while  turning  the  dial 
of  my  radio,  I  picked  up  one  sentence  from 
a  radio  commentator  of  the  tribe  of  Jere- 
miah.   In   the   somewhat   sepulchral   voles 


and  urgency  of  enunciation  and  rhythm  at 
the  old-time  camp-meeting  exhorter  he  told 
his  audience  "that  every  extension  of  the 
powers  of  government  means  a  reduction  of 
our  freedom." 

Now  it  U  a  simile  fact  that  in  my  brief 
life  I  have  seen  some  of  the  freedoms  we 
used  to  have  disappear,  as  society,  through 
voluntary  associations  or  through  official 
organization  and  machinery,  has  extended 
regulatory  controls  over  many  of  our  actions. 
For  example,  when  I  bought  my  first  car, 
I  did  not  have  to  buy  a  driver's  license,  or 
an  inspection  slip.  There  were  no  stop  signs, 
traffic  UghU,  or  speed-limit  signs.  I  could 
get  out  on  the  highway  and  scorch  (that's 
the  word  we  used)  down  the  road  at  36 
miles  an  hour  with  no  fear  of  being  stopped 
by  a  traffic  cop. 

In  the  nineties,  food  processors  were  under 
no  sanitary  controls.  As  a  boy,  I  some- 
times worked  in  the  grocery  store  owned  by 
an  uncle.  When  we  opened  a  crate  of 
canned  fruit  or  vegetables  we  looked  to  see 
whether  the  ends  of  the  can  were  rounded. 
If  tliey  were,  the  food  was  fermenting  and 
we  threw  the  can  away.  Cans  stacked  on 
the  shelves  frequently  tumbled  over  as  a 
bottom  can  fermented  and  swelled.  At  that 
time  anyone  could  slaughter  uninspected 
cattle  In  an  uninspected  barn  and  sell  the 
meat  to  the  public.  Anyone  could  milk  un- 
inspected cows,  cotild  employ  Typhoid  Blary 
to  take  care  of  the  milk,  and  sell  It  to  the 
customers.  Or  one  could  take  some  alcohol 
and  water,  add  some  vegetable  extracts  to 
give  a  distinctive  color  and  taste,  paste  on  a 
label  saying  that  the  concoction  was  good  for 
everything  from  fallen  arches  to  fallen  hair, 
and  seU  it  to  the  public.  The  country  was 
dotted  by  diploma  nUlls  which  turned  out 
untrained  doctors  to  "practice" — I  alwaya 
liked  that  word  In  that  connection— upon 
helpless  humanity. 

Then  came  along  Dr.  Wiley  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  and  final- 
ly Induced  the  Congress  to  pass  a  pure  food 
and  drug  law.  and  to  Interfere  with  our  free- 
doms. I  leave  you  to  decide  whether  the 
freedoms  lost  were  the  freedoms  of  the  un- 
trained doctors,  and  of  the  food  and  drug 
dispensers  to  kill  us,  or  our  freedom  to  be 
killed  by  ignorant  doctors  and  poisoned  foods 
and  drugs — at  our  own  expense. 

These  are  not  idle  words.  When  I  was 
bom,  life  expectancy  In  this  coimtry.  I  have 
read,  was  about  40  years.  Now  It  is  about  88 
years.  One  of  the  "vmallenable  rights" 
listed  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  that  of  life.  We  have  added  28  years  of 
life  to  the  coming  generation.  We  some- 
times have  to  decide  between  rights  when 
some  rights  conflict  with  others.  So  we 
have,  gladly  I  suppose,  given  up  the  right  we 
enjoyed  In  the  nineties  of  having  the  filthiest 
towns  In  what  we  then  called  the  clvUlaed 
world.  In  favor  of  more  sanitary  living  and 
eating. 

Another  magazine  of  national  circulation 
recently  published  an  article  which  was  sup- 
posed to  review  the  results  of  an  opinion 
poll  in  which  15,000  teen-i^ers  were  queried. 
The  results  of  this  survey  of  teen-age  opinion 
are  characterized  In  the  article  as  "amazing." 
"shocking."  these  young  people  "seem  capa- 
ble of  falling  for  the  hysterical  pitch  of  a 
home-grown  Hitler  or  atalln."  The  maga- 
Blne  boxes  four  examples  of  the  shocking 
opinions  of  these  young  people: 

"Forty-nine  percent  believe  large  masses 
■  of  people  are  Incapable  of  determining  what 
is  good  for  them."  We  are  not  given  the 
question  upon  which  this  statement  rests. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  statement  means. 
Did  these  students  take  the  question  to 
mean  that,  within  oxir  popvilatlon,  there  are 
large  masses  of  people  who  do  not  know 
what  Is  best  for  them?  If  so.  then  these 
students  are  right.  Otherwise,  why  prisons 
and  hospitals  for  the  feeble  mlndedt    Did 
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tbej  think  of  tike  nioBlMr  ot  timm  w,  as 
•  whole  people,  have  efaoMn  imwtoelyt  S 
■o,  they  wmn  right.  In  running  Wortd  Wtr 
n.  we  Mktod  to  tte  national  debt  about 
•340,000.000.000.  People  had  mora  money 
thftn  they  ever  had  before.  Many  people 
paid  off  mortgages  on  tbalr  i»optitj>  or  thekr 
buslneaws.  Within  tlw  tramawork  of  the 
economic  poUclee  of  the  time,  they  were 
wise.  Durtng  that  pwlod,  bank  depoatta  and 
■aTlnga  accounts  rose  to  an  aU-ttane  hlch. 
Again,  IndividualB  acted  wiaely.  But  the 
mortgagee  paid  off  and  the  bank  cxedita  ea- 
tabllehed  by  Individuals  all  ^ipear  In  Uiat 
t340,000,000,000  of  puUle  debt.  Dvrlng  the 
war,  trains  were  crowded,  Tacatlon  reeorta 
were  filled  as  never  before,  tbeaters  could 
not  take  eare  of  the  people,  gambling  waa 
at  an  all-time  high.  And  all  that  money 
ahowa  up  In  the  tatCOOO/MO^WO  pubUc  debt. 
We  aa  a  people  did  not  show  as  much  Intelli- 
geooe  In  the  way  we  financed  the  war  as  a 
14-year-old  futiu«  fanner  shows  in  the  han- 
dling of  a  farm  project.  If  we  had  be«  viae 
enough  to  know  what  was  beet  for  us  in 
the  long  run.  we  should  have  met  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war  at  the  Ume.  If  the  stu- 
dents were  thinking  at  tills  esample  at  the 
lack  at  wisdom  of  the  great  mass  at  the 
people,  they  were  evidently  correct. 

"Seventy-five  percent  believe  obedlenee  and 
reapect  for  authority  are  the  moat  tanportant 
vlrtuea  children  abould  learn."  Good  for  the 
children.  Again  we  do  not  have  tha  qjues- 
tlon  asked.  We  do  not  know  what  other 
virtues  were  listed.  And  one  cannot  {riaoe 
much  weight  on  the  atqwrlatlve  moat.  One 
cannot  expect  teenageta  to  give  wet^t  to 
that  superlative  when  we  use  supertatlves 
every  day  for  moat  ordinary  thtoifi.  The 
encouraging  thing  la  that  the  stndenta  plaoe 
these  vlrtuea  high. 

'murty-three  paremt  believe  that  for- 
eigners visiting  the  United  Statea  should  not 
be  aUowed  to  criticize  the  Govemmoit." 
The  word  "crltlclae*'  to  moat  people  tmpllaa 
nthar  asceaalve  fanltilndlng.  the  type  of 
comment  whl^  newapapars  publleiae.  And 
the  pasmve  "be  aUowed"  doea  not  caU  at- 
tention to  the  machinery  of  the  prohibi- 
tion. About  all  this  vote  means  is  that  many 
atudenta  faal  vaguely  that  it  is  mot  cttakat 
for  a  foretgnar  who  Is  enjoying  our  hoapttal- 
Ity  to  find  fault  with  anu  Goaemakant. 
Agam,  It  aeems  to  be  a  rather  wholeaome 
attitude.  Its  limitatlona  can  eaaUy  be  eUml- 
astad. 

"Thirty-four  percent  believe  the  Govam- 
ment  should  protUblt  aoaae  people  from  mak- 
ing public  speaclies."  Again,  good  for  the 
children.  We  do  not  normally  permit  con- 
victed grim  I  rials  to  make  speeehee  in  public. 
nor  patients  in  mental  institutions.  And 
poUoe  protectisa  for  the  public  sometimes 
demands  denial  of  the  privilege  of  "««fc^<"t  a 
public  speech. 

In  short,  on  the  showing  at  thla  article, 
the  yoiingsters  are  more  Intelligent  than  the 
poUaters. 

I  have  often  been  asked  why  the  gloom 
spreaders  spread  gtoom.  There  doubtless  are 
many  reasons  affecting  the  attitudes  of  many 
people.  Oaa-or  two  may  be  worth  thinking 
about. 

In  a  normal  life  the  mere  eadtement  of 
physical  living  in  youth  and  Ignorance  of  the 
world  fximlsh  drive  and  hope.  After  middle 
age.  when  the  phyeicai  fires  begin  to  fade, 
the  mental  life  should  have  become  rich 
enough  to  carry  on  and  furnish  interest  and 
motivation.  But  for  many  people  the  mental* 
life  is  retarded,  does  not  develop.  These  peo- 
ple look  back  upon  their  own  youth  as  the 
golden  age  of  the  world,  anc*  they  wonder 
what  the  young  generation  Is  coming  to. 
Many  of  them  write  and  aMike  speeehee. 
This  nostalgia  of  the  mentally  retarded  for 
the  golden  age  of  their  youth  has  often  been 
noticed  throughout  recorded  hlatory. 

In  other  people  tha  attituda  of  proteat  or 
ot  gloom  may  come  from  some  Imbalance 


at  gtamtular  functioning.  There  Is  an  un> 
tavorabto  blood  chemistry  which  affects  their 
to  Ufa.  Among  atitm«i«^  the  aamo 
I  pfoduoa  aa  animal  that  w«  aometlmea 
call  "Just  naturally  mean." 

Sooke  ehUdren  learn  from  a  parmt  to  ver- 
baUae  life  In  cynical  terma.  or  In  negallva 
laraa.  Tliay  grow  up  with  a  aagatlva  varball* 
cation  which  detarmlaea  thafir  "agin  the  Gov- 
ernment"  attitudes.  Most  of  us  act  in  much 
of  our  Uvea  acocrding  to  the  way  life  has  been 
verballMd  for  us.  or  in  recent  generations. 
the  way  life  has  been  pictured  for  ua.  Tou 
have  noticed  that  when  the  newspapers  give 
an  account  of  some  horrible  crime,  other 
aimiiar  Crimea  are  likely  to  occur  soon.  When 
there  la  a  riot  in  ooe  penitentiary,  othacs  are 
likely  to  occur.  Children,  following  the  pat- 
tern of  their  eMers.  the  way  life  haa  baen 
verbaUaed  for  them,  strike  against  their 
sehoola.  to  aecure  tha  wlU  of  a  minority 
through  force. 

I  am  sometlmaw  told  that  this  compelling 
force  at  a  vivid  mental  picture  controls  the 
actkma  only  of  the  mentaUy  retarded  aad  of 
ehiWren.  What  about  the  wave  of  lingerie 
raids  on  campuses  all  over  the  country? 
Have  these  boys  ever  been  shown  that  their 
mob  acUvltlas  place  them  on  the  intellectual 
level  of  the  rlocii^  lamataa  oi  tte  paaltaa. 
tlarlesf 

I  have  takl  enough,  parlu^ia  more  than 
necessary,  to  suggest  that  I  am  more  inter- 
eated  in  education  as  an  instrument  for  the 
nvther  development  of  humane  attitudes  to- 
ward our  dvU  rights  and  freedoms  than  I 
am  in  aome  other  approachea.  Our  civil  11b- 
■  Uss  depend  more  upon  how  peofkle  think 
than  upon  bow  laws  read.  My  Interest  ia 
analogous  to  an  interest  In  preventive  medi- 
cine rather  than  in  hospitalising  the  ill,  while 
still  understanding  the  neoassltlus  for  both 
approaches  to  matters  of  health.  And  that 
toterest  ts  not  merely  the  result  of  one  trhool 
teactter's  limited  experience. 

In  1»90,  the  Utitted  Matlona  publlahad  m 
■man  voliime  called  Thaae  B%ht8  and  Prsa- 
doms.  The  vnlnaas  gives  an  aooouat  af  the 
making  of  the  teat  of  Hie  Universal  Decla- 
ration  of  Buman  Bights  m  adapted  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  December  10.  1MB.  In 
the  iveamble  to  this  Instrument,  the  Genaral 
Asaembly  "proclaims  this  universal  rlnriara 
tlon  of  human  rights  as  a  common  standard 
at  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  na- 
tions, to  the  end  that  every  individual  and 
every  organ  of  society,  keeping  this  declara- 
tion constantly  in  mind,  shall  strive  by 
teaching  and  ed*>cation  to  promote  respect 
tor  thase  rights  and  freedoms."  In  the  gen- 
•m  statement  by  the  editors  of  this  voltune 
are  these  ssateneas:  "Fundamentally,  while 
legislation  and  Juridical  practice  play  aa  Im- 
portant role,  the  task  of  prooooting  the  ob- 
servance of  human  rights  is  an  educational 
one.  •  •  •  Himkan  rights  are  promoted. 
guaranteed  or  violated — in  actual  human 
relationships.  In  actual  communities"  (pp. 
i<»-171). 

No  one  knows  just  tha  kind  of  education 
wfaloh  m^ht  be  expected  to  furtbo'  the  re- 
alisation of  these  ideals.  Kvidently  the  rec- 
ognltkm  and  implementation  of  the  dvU 
rights  of  all  peoples  would  not  be  furthered 
by  keeping  the  present  generation  of  school 
children  in  the  present  schools  until  each  of 
them  acquired  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree. 
Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  be  understood  la 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  education  of  a 
child  takes  place  in  the  schools.  We  can  ad- 
mit that  fact  and  still  think  that  the  schools 
have  an  important  role  to  play. 

For  one  thing,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
schools  can  do  much  to  train  young  people 
to  Judge  and  evaluate  the  materials  pre- 
sented to  them  in  newspapers,  in  magazLnee, 
over  the  radio  and  from  the  platform,  mate- 
rials like  those  I  have  reviewed  this  evening. 

Another  thing  which  seems  evident  to  me 
Is  the  fact  that  the  recognlUon  of  social 
Injtistlce  has  not  awaited  the  hysteria  of 


the  mors  vocal  at  contemporary  advocates. 
It  Is  as  old  as  the  oldest  writings  of  China 
and  of  India  and  of  Paleatlna.  It  comes  to 
us  directly  from  our  founding  fsthags.  And 
the  first  suggestion  I  had  to  make  for  tha 
renrganlaatton  of  the  ICngUsh  departments 
of  our  high  schools  was  that  we  should  intro- 
duce into  the  rsading  U«U  books  picturing 
the  way  peoples  live  and  think  all  over  the 
world.  At  the  turn  of  the  centtuy.  the  read- 
ing in  our  high  schools  centered  around  a 
list  of  what  were  callad  classici.  The  list 
and  tha  mathoda  ot  ♦**^^**"g  were  dstar> 
mined  by  teachers  in  English  departments  In 
a  smaa  number  of  eastern  colleges  and  unl- 
vecsltlee — men  who  had  not  the  first  gllmpaa 
of  knowledge  of  the  ftinctlon  of  literature  in 
the  educatixm  of  youth.  That  English  course 
made  many  students,  eapeeially  boys,  hat* 
anything  called  literature. 

In  1007,  before  a  meeting  of  &igllsh  te«etl« 
an  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  outlined 
the  broadening  of  the  work  as  hare  suggested 
and  gave  the  soda!  and  psychological  rea- 
sons. The  dlseusston  wbldi  followed  my 
paper  was  almost  entirely  adverse.  And  I 
find  many  high  schools  still  fo! towing  that 
old  course  of  reading  and  demanding  the  old 
book  reports.  Many  teachers  have  not 
changed  tbelr  approach.  Bat  the  students 
have  not  baen  so  slow  to  chaaga.  In  tha 
early  part  of  the  eentury.  they  could  b«iv  a 
book  which  gave  a  short  digest  of  each  WxM. 
of  the  required  reading  Met.  The  students 
bonght  that  book  and  wra«e  their  reports 
qiUckly  from  it  without  reading  the  books. 
They  do  not  do  that  any  more.  Now  they 
hoy  comics  wMeh  have  been  prepared  for  all 
the  tequfced  books  and  the  diildren  write 
their  lapmls  tnmi  thaae  oomlca.  No  one  eaa 
complain  that  the  schools  do  not  prograsa. 

There  are  a  few  other  suggestions  which 
X  have  often  made  for  the  l^^aovsmant  of 
tha  work  of  tha  soboola.  sugnastlons  which 
have  Bssmed  to  ms  to  leak  tuwsid  a  fuller 
reoogaltlan  of  our  fraedoma,  frsadaaaa  tha* 
eaa  be  attalnad  osily  by  minds  which  taava 
been  trained  to  conscious  analysis  of  oar 
heritage    and    our    piisslbUltlss    aa    human 


I  early  advoeatsd  the  Introduction  of 
Journalism  courses  into  our  high  schools  sad 
colleges.  The  object  \n  mind  wsa  the  train- 
ing of  young  people  to  evaluate  what  they 
read,  to  distinguish  between  lagKUaate  aad 
specious  argument.  In  fact,  the  eouraa  X 
wanted  miglit  almost  be  called  a  eourse  In 
sales  reaistanee.  resistance  to  the  propaganda 
of  self-appointed  mental  dictators. 

I  have  also  suggested  the  unification  of  tha 
work  which  has  been  given  In  ssparata 
daaass  as  history  and  literature,  so  that  stu- 
dents could  receive  one  txnlfled  view  of  tha 
history  of  the  thinking  of  our  race,  especially 
during  the  past  three  or  four  hundred  yean; 
thinking  in  government  and  human  rlghta, 
thinking  in  science,  literature,  art.  education. 
and  philosophy.  A  teen-ager  can  derive  much 
more  from  such  a  course  than 
have  been  willing  to  admit. 

Recently.  I  have  been  aware  that  all  high- 
school  youth  should  have  an  elementary 
ootirse  in  law.  Jxjst  as  the  doctors  BO  years 
ago  were  hostile  to  the  introduction  of 
health  wcslc  into  the  curriculum.  I  suppose 
lawyers  will  not  be  sympathetic  toward  the 
Introduction  of  courses  In  elementary  law. 
And  yet,  they  are  the  ones  who  should  pre- 
pare the  texts  and.  sometimes,  become  the 
teachers. 

The  last  suggestion  T  shall  offer  has  to  do 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Kngllsh  language. 
Perhaps  that  has  been  the  weakest  element 
In  the  work  of  the  schools  to  date.  Students 
of  high -school  age  should  be  taught,  not  only 
something  of  the  history  of  our  language,  but 
the  function  of  language  in  the  history  of 
civilization  and  in  the  development  of  the 
Individual  mind.  That  involvsa  the  process- 
ss  of  ganarallBatlon  and  abstraction,  under- 
standing how  words  get  meaning  and  how 
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those  meanings  change.  It  involves  under- 
standing how  language  can  confuse  thinking 
as  well  as  how  language  may  clarify  thinking. 
I  shall  give  only  one  or  two  examples. 
Primitive  peoples,  and  children,  tend  to  as- 
sume some  thing  as  a  referent  for  all  ab- 
stract words  or  for  words  which  have  been 
associated  in  their  experience  with  things 
they  do  not  understand.  It  is  said  that  they 
personalize  words,  or  substantialiae  words, 
or  deify  words;  that  is,  they  assume  a  person 
or  a  thing  or  a  mysterious  force  as  the 
meaning  of  a  word.  From  this  habit  has 
grown  up  the  pantheons  of  all  races. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  ancients 
for  examples  of  this  mental  habit.     Imme- 
diately after  VJ-day,  there  was  a  demand 
for  the  removal  of  all  price  controls.     The 
argument  was  that  with  price  controls  re- 
moved,   the    law    of    supply    and    demand 
would  assure  Just  prices.    Most  people  think 
that  the  word  "law"  here  means  some  force 
which  controls  prices  and  the  supply  of  com- 
modities.   Their  thinking  is  on  the  same  in- 
tellectual   plane    as    the    thinking    of    the 
Greeks  who  invented  the  gods  to  control  the 
sun  and  the  sea  and  the  wind.    The  fact  Is 
thst  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  a 
simple,  generalized  statement  of  what  hap- 
pens to  prices  in  very  simple  economic  trans- 
actions.   It   Is   almost   inapplicable   to   any 
preeent    economic    functions.    The    misun- 
derstanding of  this  phrase  by  many  people 
cost  us,  the  consumers,  millions  of  dollars. 
In  the  universal  declaration   to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  word  "conscience"  occtirs 
two  or  three  times.    And  we  use  the  word 
in  the  phrase  "consclentio\is  objector."     To 
most  people,  that  word  suggtsts  some  mys- 
terious power  we  have  of  knowing  what  Is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.    People  often  say 
"Let  your  conscience  be  your  guide."    But 
the  original  meaning  of  the  words  was  ap- 
proximately  that  of  our  word   "conscious- 
ness." it  was  "awareness."    In  a  sixteenth 
oenttiry  cyde  play.  Abraham  Is  represented 
as  building  an  altar  to  sacrifice  his  son  ac- 
cording to  the  conunand  of  Ood.     And  he  is 
represented    as    saying.    "My    conseons    ys 
strongly  stsryd."    He  does  not  think  it  Is 
wrong  to  saerlflos  his  son.  but  the  feelings 
of  the  father  for  his  son  are  stirred.     Now. 
the  fact  is  that  men  have  killed  and  tor- 
tarsd   their   thousands    with    no    pangs    of 
oonadence.     An  ignorant  mother  who  per- 
mits files  to  crawl  over  her  child's  food,  may 
weep  as  a  mother  if  the  child  sickens  and 
dies.    If  she,  a  few  generations  ago,  had  kept 
an  asafetida  bag  tied  around  Its  neck  she 
might  have  thought  she  had  done  all  she 
poesibly  could  for  its  health,  and  her  con- 
sdence  would  not  have  bothered  her.     But 
If  she  had  omitted  the  bag.  she  would  have 
had  pangs  of  conscience.     The  only  possible 
meaning  for  the  word  is  the  feeling  of  self- 
approval  for  following  the  patterns  of  con- 
duct approved  by  the  group,  and  the  feelings 
of  self-condemnation  one  may  have  for  vio- 
lating the  group  moral  code.     There  Is  noth- 
ing   that   tells    the    Ignorant    man    what    is 
wise  or  what  is  unwise  in  any  situation  not 
covered  by  the  accepted  convention. 

It  possibly  may  seem  that  what  I  have 
been  sairlng  is  far  from  the  loud  vocaliza- 
tions of  some  advocates  of  civil  liberty  today. 
But  I  think  of  a  poem  by  Thomas  Hardy. 
caUed  Mute  Opinion. 

"I  traversed  a  dominion 

Whose  spokesmen  spake  out  strong 
Their  purpose  and  opinion 

Through  pulpit,  preas,  and  song. 

"I  scarce  had  means  to  note  there 

A  large-eyed  few,  and  dumb. 
Who  thought  not  as  thoae  thought  there 
That  stirred  the  heat  and  hum. 

"When,  grown  a  Shade,  beholding 

That  land  ih  lifetime  trode 
To  learn  if  Its  unfolding 
PulflUad  its  clamored  code. 


*7  saw,  In  web  unbroken, 
Its  history  outwrought 
Not  as  the  loud  had  spoken. 
But  as  ths  mute  had  thought.** 


Lmns  With  Oorselyes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most 
scholarly  and  illuzninatlng  address  de- 
livered by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  on  the  occasion  of  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Centre  Col- 
lege. Danville,  Ky.,  on  Sunday,  Jime  1, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

LiviNO  With  OoascLvn 

(Speech   deUvered   by   Hon.   Warirx   MoSsb. 

of  Oregon) 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  dass,  and  friends, 
the  honor  of  occupying  this  rostrum  on  this 
occasion  would  be  cherished  by  any  speaker, 
and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  it  is  deeply 
appreciated  by  me.  The  added  honor  of  re- 
ceiving a  doctor  of  laws  degree  from  this 
great  historic  college  moves  me  deeply,  and 
the  memory  of  this  occasion  will  always  be 
one  of  my  happiest  experiences.  On  many 
occasions  I  have  sat  in  a  commencement 
audience  and  during  a  commencement  speech 
pondered  over  the  wherefore  and  the  whyfor 
of  the  much  abused  conunencement-speech 
tradition.  Once  for  an  hour  I  listened  to  a 
scholarly  commencement  dissertation  by  a 
learned  historian  on  the  stimulating  sub- 
ject Customs  and  Costumes  of  the  People  of 
Ancient  Rome.  It  was  then  that  I  resolved 
that  if  I  were  ever  called  upon  to  make  a 
commencement  speech  I  would  substitute 
brevity  for  boredom,  or  at  least  for  long- 
endured  boredom.  I  propose  to  keep  faith 
with  that  resolution  tonight  by  disctisslng 
with  you  for  Just  a  few  minutes  the  subject 
Living  With  Ourselves. 

I  submit  that  the  subject  is  a  very  appro- 
priate one  for  a  commencement  speech  be- 
cause it  Is  broad  enough  to  cover  almost 
any  text  that  might  strike  one's  fancy  at 
the  moment. 

Seriotisly,  though,  I  think  the  grave  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  as  Individual  citi- 
zens and  as  an  American  population  call 
upon  us  to  give  some  thought  to  the  prob- 
lams  presented  by  the  topic  Living  With 
Ouraalvea.  I  do  not  mean  living  unto  otir- 
selves.  although  I  fear  that  too  many  peo- 
ple these  days  are  living  unto  themselves 
rather  than  living  with  themselves.  The 
degree  of  selfishness  which  permeates  the 
American  society  today  Is  disturbing  and 
ominous.  A  spirit  of  self-centerednees 
among  individuals  la  so  prevalent  in  Amer- 
ica today  that  I  think  it  threatens  our  na- 
tional well-being.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
the  greatest  problem  that  mtist  be  solved 
by  the  Individual  who  seeks  happiness 
through  living  with  himself  is  learning  how 
to  be  true  to  his  own  conscience.  For  many 
people  that  requires  discovering  that  they 
have  a  conscience.  It  requires  the  develop- 
ing of  a  set  of  ethical  standards  which  re- 
flect selfless  spiritual  values.  It  is  a  view 
of  mine  that  the  ethical  standards  of  Gov- 


ernment can  be  no  higher  nor  stronger  than 
the  ethical  standards  of  the  individuals  who 
comprise  our  American  society. 

Therefore,  I  desire  to  discuss  with  you  tor 
a  few  minutes  thU  subject  of  Living  With 
Ourselves  as  individuals  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can population,  from  the  standpoint  of 
some  problems  of  ethical  standards  In  Gov- 
ernment as  I  experience  those  problems. 

My  major  promise  is  that  we  must  improve 
ethical  standards  in  Government  If  our  Na- 
tion is  to  survive.  The  tests  of  time  In  ths 
attaining  of  that  goal  require  that  we  as 
Individuals  do  a  better  job  of  living  with 
otvselves  by  keeping  faith  with  high  ethi- 
cal principles  of  conscience. 

Our  true  wealth  is  not  our  material 
wealth  but  our  human  wealth.  After  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  most  important  objec- 
tive of  self-government  is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  cur  people  in  keeping  with  the 
property  rlghta  and  hvunan  tights  guaran- 
tys  of  the  Constitution. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  agree  with  me, 
becatise  that  is  not  Important.  I  happen  to 
be  one  who  is  not  nearly  so  interested  In 
the  question  of  whether  people  agree  with 
me  on  an  issue  as  I  am  in  the  question  of 
whether  they  are  thinking  about  an  issue. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  Jefferson  was  right 
when  he  pointed  out  that  a  democracy  can 
bs  no  stronger  than  the  enlightenment  of 
its  people.  However,  enlightenment  Involves 
the  exercise  of  one's  thought  processes.  If 
our  citizenry  is  to  be  enlightened  on  the 
great  Issues  that  confront  our  country  in  this 
dark  hour  of  crisis,  then  each  Indivlducd  in 
our  citizenry  must  do  more  Individual  think- 
ing about  the  problems  which  confront  us. 
One  of  the  sad  facts  I  see  on  the  American 
scene  today  is  that  millions  of  our  people 
have  stopped  thinking  for  themselves.  In 
this  age  of  ready-made  goods  and  mass  pro- 
duction too  many  people  have  placed  pad- 
locks on  their  own  minds  and  have  closed 
up  their  own  intellectual  workshops.  They 
are  buying  their  intellectual  food  of  low 
political  ntttrltion  value  for  what  they  think 
is  a  great  bargain  at  the  cafeteria  propa- 
ganda counters  of  a  varied  sort  of  political 
soup  kltehen.  Their  taste  for  facta  is  being 
destroyed  by  the  spices  and  relish  that  are 
being  used  to  cover  up  the  tainted,  spoiled, 
insidious  propaganda  that  is  being  fed  into 
the  American  body  politic  these  days.  The 
restilt  is  that  the  American  people  are  starv- 
ing for  the  want  of  a  diet  of  high  political 
ethics. 

It  to  sad.  but  true,  that  they  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  because  they  are  traf- 
ficking in  the  drugs  of  smear  politics  and 
gorging  at  the  counter  of  personal  greed  and 
materialistic  values.  Too  many  of  o\ir  peo- 
ple do  not  live  by  the  biblical  command- 
ment: 

Chapter  8,  verse  36.  St.  Mark:  "For  what 
shaU  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  ths 
whole  world,  and  lose  hto  own  soul?" 

I  am  sure  you  recognize  by  the  figures  of 
speech  which  I  have  used  that  I  think  there 
is  a  great  need  for  improvement  of  ethical 
standards  In  government.  You  are  right. 
Tou  should  also  be  right  If  you  conduded 
that  I  think  the  first  step  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  ethical  standards  in  gov- 
ernment Is  to  Improve  ethical  standards  at 
the  grass  roota  of  America.  It  to  not  only 
true,  as  Jefferson  said,  "That  democracy  can 
be  no  stronger  than  the  enlightenment  of 
ite  people,"  but  it  to  also  true  that  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  offlclato  and  em- 
ployees of  a  democracy  will  not  rtse  above 
the  ethical  standards  of  Ita  people.  Oh, 
yes.  There  will  be  exceptions  among  Indl- 
vidtiato  in  government  as  there  are  among 
individuals  in  the  local  communities,  but  by 
and  large  it  to  true  that  the  ethical  values 
of  politicians  in  and  out  of  Congress,  In  and 
out  of  the  executive  branch  of  government, 
are  accurate  refiectlons  of  tha  ethioi  (tf  our 
people  generally. 
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IB  s  fciy  rcftl  utDBt,  the  ooiuposttc  plcttm 
of  tlM  ettiJcs  of  yoor  Oovemment  today  la 
nuMle  up  of  tbe  Indlvldiul  bnati  atrofces 
dlpfied  from  tbe  etiiical  staiuUrds  of  oar 
IndlTldual  citizens.  The  picture  at  eltblcal 
■tandards  tn  govemment  we  see  hanging 
before  ut  thcae  days  to  far  from  being  a  great 
masterpiece.  I  doubt  If  we  can  Improve  tt 
very  mu  ~h  by  retouching  It.  We  need  to  take 
a  new  canvas,  a  clean  brush,  and  some  p\ire 
paint  and  go  to  work  in  keeping  faith  with 
our  tnie  political  talents  and  appredatlon 
of  the  art  of  good  government.  We  most 
remember  that  if  our  picture  is  to  have  depth 
and  substance  there  are  certain  fonxM  w« 
cannot  Ignore  or  violate. 

Thus  leaving  the  field  at  allegory.  I  want 
to  stress  a  point  of  form  here  this  evening 
which  I  hope  you  will  remember  if  you  carry 
nothing  else  away  from  my  speech.  It  in- 
volves a  rule  of  procedure  which  I  tried  to 
drill  into  the  heads  of  my  law  students  from 
tbe  first  week  they  came  into  the  l&w  school 
right  up  to  my  final  speech  to  them  at  the 
end  of  their  final  year  when  I  spoke  at  the 
law-school  banquet  In  honor  of  the  graduat- 
ing class.  It  Involves  an  abstract  principle 
of  procediue.  and  I  am  afraid  because  it  la 
abstract  in  its  implications  is  the  main  rea- 
son why  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  people  to  rec- 
ognise its  importance  to  their  daily  lives  and 
to  tlwlr  liberties  and  righU.  I  always  said 
to  my  studenu.  week  in  and  week  out  vritb 
the  repetition  of  a  clock  tick,  that  they  ahou:d 
never  forget  that  the  substantive  legal  rights 
of  their  clients  before  any  tribunal  or  gov- 
ernmental agency  coxild  never  be  any  better 
or  stronger  than  their  procedural  rights. 
That  is  a  rule  of  form  that  we  as  individual 
artists  must  never  forg3t  as  we  try  to  paint 
a  masterpiece  of  good  and  clean  government. 
Let  me  determine  the  procedure  of  any  tri- 
bunal, agency,  or  parliamentary  body,  and 
I  will  at  the  same  time  determine  all  of 
the  substantive  rights  which  any  citizen 
can  receive  and  enjoy  at  the  hands  of  that 
liistitutlon. 

Our  founding  fathers  did  not  set  up  a 
constitutional  systenx  erf  government  based 
upon  the  principle  that  the  public  wiU.  even 
If  one  could  be  sure  of  its  determljaatton  In 
connection  with  any  spedflc  Issue,  vh4^1d 
prevail  Irrespective  of  right  <w  wrong.  Irre- 
spective of  truth  versus  falsehood.  To  the 
cootrary,  our  founding  fathers  set  up  a  rep- 
resentative republican  form  of  government 
which  placed  tbe  ethical  duty  upon  the 
Bhoxilders  of  the  representatives  of  a  free 
people  in  a  parliamentary  body  to  act  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts,  to  keep  faith  with 
the  truth,  and  to  stand  up  against  a  tem- 
porary wave  of  public  opinion  that  Is  char« 
acterized  by  an  emotional  reaction  to  propa- 
ganda, misrepresentation,  and  unsound  pub- 
lic policy. 

Idmund  Burke  put  this  principle  of  repre- 
sentation In  eloquent  language  when  be  said 
In  his  great  speech  to  the  electors  ot  Bristol 
on  November  3,  1774: 

lit  otight  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a 
representative  to  live  In  the  strictest  union, 
the  closest  correspondence  and  the  most  un- 
reserved communication  with  his  constitu- 
ents. But  his  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature 
Judgment,  hla  enlightened  conscience,  he 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you.  to  any  nuui,  or 
to  any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not 
derive  from  your  pleasure;  no,  nor  from  the 
law  and  the  ocmstitutlon.  They  are  a  trust 
from  providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is 
deeply  answerable.  Tour  representative  owes 
you,  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  judgment; 
aad  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you.  If  he 
sacrifices  It  to  your  opinion.  *  *  *  To 
deliver  an  opinion  Is  the  right  of  all  men; 
that  of  constituents  U  a  weighty  and  respec- 
table opinion,  which  a  representative  ought 
always  most  seriously  to  consider.  But  au- 
thOTltatlve  instructions:  mandates  issued; 
which  the  member  la  bound  blindly  and  im- 
plicitly to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for. 


though  contrary  to  the  dearest  ecmTletkm 
of  his  judgment  and  conscience — these  are 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  thla 
land,  and  which  arise  from  a  fundamental 
mtBt4»ke  of  tb6  whole  crdo'  and  tenor  of  our 
constitution." 

Let  me  assure  you  that  keeping  faith  with 
that  basic  principle  at  repreaentatlve  govern- 
ment many  times,  is  not  the  best  way  to  make 
political  friends  and  Influence  your  political 
party.  Yet  I  hold  to  the  view  that,  unleas  on« 
keeps  faith  with  that  ethical  principle,  he 
will  time  and  time  again  sell  his  constituents 
short  in  the  matter  of  ethical  standards  and 
values.  Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  it  because 
frequently  public  opinion  is  wrong,  frequent- 
ly public  opinion  is  based  upon  misrepresen- 
tation, misinformation,  and  misunderstand- 
ing of  tbe  facts.  One  of  the  obligatlors  of 
statesmanship,  as  I  see  the  problem.  Is  to  sit 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  ex- 
ercise an  honest  independence  of  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  issiaes  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  as  one  sees  them  and  vote  accordingly, 
even  though  aft  the  time  a  wave  of  public 
opinion  in  one's  State  and  throughout  the 
country  seems  to  hold  to  a  contrary  point  of 
view.  However,  if  one  is  right  on  the  facts 
and  will  keep  faith  with  his  duty  of  political 
leadership,  he  need  have  no  fear  as  to  what 
the  final  decision  at  the  people  will  be  once 
they  come  to  understand  the  facts  which 
form  the  basis  of  their  representative's  vote 
and  action.  However,  too  many  of  our  poli- 
ticians act  and  vote  on  the  basis  ot  govern- 
ment by  Western  Union  and  Gallup  poll. 
Too  many  of  them  sit  in  municipal.  State 
and  National  legislative  bodies  representing 
not  the  public  toterest  primarily,  but  the  in- 
terests of  selfish  pressure  groups,  powerful 
enough  to  determine  to  too  great  a  degree— 
so  <at  least  too  many  of  these  poUticiana 
think — the  results  of  the  next  election. 

TO  you  citizens,  Irt  me  urge  you  to  remem- 
ber to  watch  otu  for  the  (dficeholder  who  Is 
afraid  to  be  drfeeted.  Watch  out  for  the 
poutidan  who  thinks  that  his  reelection  la 
more  Important '  than  the  public  interest. 
Watch  out  for  the  poUtldan  who  scratchee 
your  back,  tells  you  he  agrees  with  you  on 
every  controversial  issue,  sends  you  a  greet- 
ing on  your  blrth<lay.  becomes  a  perspiring 
errand  boy  and  chore  boy  In  helping  you 
with  your  peraonal  boalness  affairs  with  the 
Government  for  the  transaction  of  which  you 
should  hire  a  lawyer,  and  votes  for  every 
special  privilege  which  the  economic  group 
to  which  you  belong  and  which  every  other 
economic  pressure  group  that  he  thinks 
controls  some  votes  may  want.  I  say  watch 
out  for  him.  because  he  haa  ceaaed  to  be 
your  true  representative.  It  is  this  type  of 
representation  in  public  office  that  is  weak- 
ening ethical  standards  of  government  be- 
cause it  constitutcj  placing  politics  above 
principle.  It  maksa  a  virtue  out  of  political 
expediency,  and  a  liability  out  of  Intellec- 
tual honesty.  It  propagates  political  hypoc- 
risy and  prostitutes  political  morality.  It 
Is  rampant  in  Oovemment  today. 

When  I  first  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1»44.  we 
started  a  political  experiment  in  keeping 
with  the  principles  of  political  science,  which 
I  studied  not  only  as  a  student,  but  tried 
to  put  into  application  in  my  teaching  of 
law.  Thus.  I  said  to  the  voters  of  my  State 
in  194^  "Do  not  vote  for  me  for  the  Senate 
tuiless  you  want  to  send  me  to  the  Senate  a 
free  man."  By  a  free  man,  I  mean  free  to 
exercise  an  honest  independence  of  Judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  issues.  Also  I  said  to 
them  in  that  campaign:  "Remember,  If  you 
elect  me  to  the  Senate  from  Oregon,  I  want 
to  alt  there  not  as  a  Senator  from  Oreg(Mi  for 
Oregon,  but  I  want  to  sit  there  in  keeping 
with  the  true  meaning  of  representation  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Intended  by 
the  writers  of  the  Cooftltutlon — namely,  I 
want  to  sit  thore  as  a  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  the  Nation.  I  want  to  be  free  to  put  into 
practice  the  sound  prtndple  of  political  sd* 


enee  that  one  beet  reprseente  the  people  of  m 
state  wlken  he  plaoaa  the  national  Intereet 
first.- 

TlMre  Is  another  direct  relationship  be- 
tween political  procedures  and  ethical  stand- 
ards In  government  that  I  want  to  call  to 
your  attention.  Tbe  methods  and  proce- 
dures that  we  use  in  our  country  in  nom- 
inating men  for  high  political  oAce  have  a 
direct  beerlng  upon  the  resulting  product 
of  ethical  standards  In  government.  Do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  In  a  majority  ot  the 
States  In  this  country,  the  voters  themselves 
do  not  exercise  a  freedom  of  choice  in  select- 
ing the  men  and  women  who  are  nominated 
to  run  in  a  general  election  tea  high  po- 
litical ofllce.  In  a  majority  of  States  the 
candidates  for  high  olBce  are  selected  In 
suMke-fillcd  fonis,  in  politically  machine- 
controlled  catieuaca  and  conventions  and  too 
frequently  in  aooordanoe  with  the  dictetee 
of  powerful  economic  groups  who  contribute 
most  of  the  campaign  funds  ot  both  the 
nominees  and  the  party.  Hare  Is  one  of  the 
moct  evil  sources  of  unethical  conduct  la 
government  and  it  springs,  as  you  see.  frons 
bad  poUtlcal  procedure.  It  is  sadly  true  that 
In  too  many  States  the  voters  in  the  general 
election  are  given  a  choice  between  and 
among  tbe  bed  eholoea  which  political  ma- 
cbinee  eelect  as  their  nominees  in  the  first 
laetanee.  Tlils  to  even  true  of  presidential 
conventions,  because  unfortunately  too  many 
delegates  to  our  presidential  conventions  are 
not  elected  by  the  direct  popvUar  vote  of  the 
people  of  their  States.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  am  such  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
direct  preetdcntial  primary  to  because  I  think 
such  a  procedural  reform  In  American  pol- 
itics would  help 'root  out  sonte  bad  nominat- 
ing procedures  in  many  of  our  States.  It 
would  also  give  greater  assurance  that  the 
presidential  nominees  of  ths  two  major  par- 
ties would  become  the  choice  of  the  qualified 
regUtered  voters  within  the  two  partlaa, 
rather  than  the  choices  of  the  professional 
politicians  who  too  frequently  control  the 
political  conventions. 

Now  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  an  en- 
tirely   different    phase    of    the    problem    at 
ethical    standards    in    government.     During 
the  past  few  years  there  has  swept  across  thto 
country  a  technique  of  smear  politics  which 
Is  doing  great  damage  to  clean  guvemmcnt. 
It  to  making  it  Increasli^^y  dUBcult  for  us 
to  live  with  ourselves  as  a  people.     It  too 
to  the  direct  product  of  bad  procedure.     It 
has  polluted  the  procedure  of  many  congres- 
Bional    Investigations.     It    Involves    a    repu- 
diation of  a  basic  Inalienable  American  right, 
namely,  the  prestmiptlon  of  Innocence.     It 
substltutss  trial  by  accusation  for  trial  by 
proof.     It  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
issue  of  Innocence  or  guilt  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  accused.    It  denies  those  basic  proce- 
dural guaranties  of  the  courtroom  such  as 
the   right  to  be   confronted   by   those   who 
testify  against  the  accvised,  the  right  to  the 
protection  and  advice  of  counsel,  and  the 
right   to   cross-examine    those   who    testify 
against  you,  the  right  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  statement  and  presentation  of  your 
side  of  the  case.    It  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
political  weapon  and  it  has  struck  political 
pay  dirt.     Get  it  out  of  your  heads  if  you 
think  smear   tactics  are   not   paying  off  in 
American  politics  today.    Some  great  Ameri- 
cans have  been  defeated  in  elections  in  recent 
years  by  smear  tactics  and  the  Communtot 
big-lie    technique.     The    smearmongers    are 
working  In   both   political   parties   and   the 
prey   they  are  stalking  to  every   Uberal   in 
American  politics.     I  am  confident  that  once 
the  American  people  come  to  see  that  smear 
tactics  in  American  politics  not  only  violate 
the  spirit  and  Intent  of  ths  BUI  of  Rights 
of  the  American  Constitution,  but  destroy 
freedom  itself,  they  will  repudiate  at  the 
ballot  box  such  unethical  political  conduct. 
The  last  topic  I  want  to  mention  tn  tht^ 
speech  on  the  subject  at  ethical  rlendanlt 
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in  Oovemment  to  the  relationship  between 
ethical  standards  in  Oovemment  and  for- 
eign poUcy.  At  first  thought  you  may  not 
see  that  a  relationship  extots,  but  I  think  it 
l4  a  direct  one.  I  think  that  underlying  the 
whole  Issue  of  American  foreign  policy  to  a 
fundamental  issue  of  ethics  and  morality. 
It  Involves  the  question  of  our  keeping  faith 
with  the  spiritual  values  upon  which  our 
form  of  government  to  founded.  It  involves 
keeping  faith  with  the  great  moral  tenets 
of  the  religious  principles  which  were  woven 
Into  oiu'  Constitution  as  political  principles 
as  well.  Ours  to  a  governmental  system  of 
self-government  based  upon  a  recognition 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  our  founding  fathers  were  deeply  rell- 
giotis  people  who  appreciated  the  fact  that 
man  cannot  }lve  xmto  himself  alone.  Tet 
there  are  millions  of  people  in  ovu-  country 
who  are  victimizing  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  we  as  a  nation  can  live  unto 
ourselvee  alone  and  that  attitude  to  hav- 
ing a  tremendous  effect  on  national  moral 
values  related  to  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
It  to  my  view  that  the  ethical  standards  not 
only  of  our  Government,  but  of  our  people. 
Will  greatly  suffer  if  the  isolatlontot  philoso- 
phy comes  to  dominate  American  foreign 
policy.  It  to  a  philosophy  in  which  selftoh- 
ness  predominstes,  although  the  isolationist 
does  not  recognize  It  ss  such.  It  to  a  philoso- 
phy which  Is  characterised  by  feelings  of  na- 
tional antagonisms,  nationality  discrimina- 
tion, and  a  sense  of  national  superiority 
which  to  bound  to  arouse  world-wide  oppo- 
sition. It  to  a  denial  of  the  spiritual  teach- 
ing that  we  are  otur  brother's  keeper  and 
that  the  Golden  Rule  to  just  as  sound  a  po- 
litical principle  to  be  applied  In  Intema- 
tlonal  policy  as  it  to  a  principle  of  guidance 
for  individual  conduct.  Oh,  yes.  I  know 
the  reaction  of  the  critic  to  my  point  of 
view  to  that  It  to  too  Idealistic,  but  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  tbe  critics  should 
refresh  their  memories  of  history  and  recall 
that  the  pages  of  btotory  are  strewn  with  the 
wreckages  of  civilizations  which  sought  to 
live  unto  themselves  alcme. 

Thus.  In  closing,  I  would  stiggest  that  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  high  ethical 
standards  In  government  upon  which  the 
very  survival  of  our  democracy  to  so  de- 
pendent, then  we  as  indlvlduato  must  de- 
velop and  be  true  to  a  high  code  of  personal 
ethics.  It  requires  no  prophet  to  jKAnt  out 
that  one  cannot  live  with  himself  in  hap- 
piness if  he  to  unfaithful  to  the  high  ethical 
Standards  of  his  own  conscience. 

I  am  confident  that  as  members  of  thto 
graduating  class  leave  the  baUs  of  this  great 
institution  today  and  tackle  the  problems 
of  living  in  the  world  of  their  chosen  pur- 
suits, they  win  atoo  discover  that  their 
training  here  has  prepared  them  to  live  with 
themselves,  If  they  will  be  but  true  to  them- 
selves. 

My  sincere  good  wtohes  and  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  each  one  of  you. 


Address  Prepared  by  Ho«.  Herbert  H. 
Lcbman,  of  New  Yoric,  for  Delirery  at 
Duiacr  of  New  York  Coonty  Democratic 
Committet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NKW  TOKX 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  12. 19S2 

Mr.  lEHMAN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  prepared  for  delivery  at  a  dinner 
of  the  New  York  County  Democratic 
Committee  In  New  York  City  on  the  eve- 
ning of  June  10,  1952.  I  was  prevented 
from  delivering  this  speech  in  New  York 
l)ecause  my  oflSclal  duties  in  the  Senate 
made  it  Impossible  for  me  to  leave  Wash- 
ington that  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Fellow  Democrats  and  fellow  delegates,  I 
have  Just  come  from  Congress.  We  are  work- 
ing to  dtopose  of  all  oiu:  so-caUed  must 
legislation  before  the  session  ends.  The  re- 
sult of  oiu-  work  is  not  very  encouraging  to 
me.  Indeed  that  among  other  things,  to 
what  I  came  to  New  York  tonight  to  talk 
about. 

Never  have  we  been  at  a  more  critical  point 
in  our  htotory.  more  demanding  of  ovir 
energies  and  dedication,  than  today,  as  we 
face  the  national  elections  of  1952. 

In  that  election.  I  am  convinced — and  I 
know  you  are  convinced — we  are  going  to 
win.  The  simple  fact  to  the  country  can- 
not afford  for  us  to  lose.  The  Democratic 
Party  today,  as  In  1032,  1936,  1940.  1944,  and 
1948  to  the  standard-bearer  of  the  people's 
hopes.     The  people  are  going  to  win. 

Diulng  the  past  2  months,  Congress  has 
been  considering  vital  measures:  First,  to 
authorize  and  pay  for  building  up  our  mili- 
tary strength  and  that  of  the  free  world,  to 
preserve  i>eace  and  repel  world  communism; 
second,  measures  to  revise  drastically  ovu*  Im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws;  third, 
measures  to  continue  economic  controto 
needed  to  Insure  defense  production  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  our  people  against 
Inflation  and  economic  chaos;  and  fourth, 
measures  to  reorganize  the  machinery  of 
Government  In  the  Interests  of  efficiency, 
economy,  and  integrity. 

In  the  consideration  of  all  these  measures, 
and  many  others,  the  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans In  Congress  have  voted  persist- 
ently, down  the  line,  for  politics-as-usual  In 
Government  reorganization,  particularly  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  for  penny-wise 
e.nd  pound-loollsh  economy  In  regard  to  mU- 
Itary  and  other  defense  measures,  and  for 
drastic  cuts  In  expenditures  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  welfare  of  our  own  people,  and  the 
peace,  freedom  and  unity  of  the  w(»'ld 
abroad. 

The  Republicans  have  voted  against  pro- 
posals for  humanizing  and  liberalizing  our 
Immigration  laws  and  In  favor  of  measures 
to  dehumanize  our  Immigration  laws  stlU 
further. 

Finally  they  have  voted  against  effective 
price  control  and  effective  rent  control,  and 
In  favor  of  provtoions  to  give  free  license 
to  Inflation  and  excessive  profits,  while  cur- 
tailing and  restricting  the  essential  rights 
of  labor. 

Thto  has  been  the  tone  and  theme  of  the 
Republican  attitude  in  Congress.  Thto  dom- 
inant Republican  block,  if  given  its  way, 
would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  free  world, 
weaken  ova  defenses,  strip  us  of  our  allies, 
and  at  the  sfune  time  plunge  us  Into  hope- 
less and  endless  military  adventures  in  Asia. 
The  Republican  prescription  for  peace  and 
prosperity  to  Isolation  In  the  Atlantic,  full- 
scale  war  in  the  Pacific,  high  profits,  high 
tariffs,  low  wages,  runaway  infiation,  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Of  course,  these  Republicans  have  not  been 
able  to  have  their  way  altogether.  They  have 
had  the  support  of  some  so-called  Democrats, 
but  they  have  lost  the  support  of  some  lib- 
eral Republicans.  But  their  chief  obstacle 
has  been  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Democratic 
President,  a  man  of  cotirage  and  conviction, 
of  vtolon  and  decision.  For  all  the  clamor 
and   complaint   against   our   President,   we 


must  be  grateful  to  the  good  providence 
which  gave  us,  after  that  mighty  giant, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  that  great  htunan 
being.  President  Harry  8.  Truman. 

As  for  the  Uberal  Republicans,  the  trouble 
with  them  to  that  they  are  in  the  wrong 
party.  They  try  to  stand  for  the  principles 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a  party  dominated 
by  Martin,  McCaktht,  and  Taft. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  lib- 
eralism. On  those  few  occasions  in  the  past 
when  the  Democratic  Party  has  tried  to  re- 
semble the  Republican  Party,  and  has  traded 
its  crvisading  and  liberal  heritage  for  the 
comfort  of  conservatism  and  reaction,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  stiffered  total  and 
smashing  defeat. 

We  have  not  always  won,  in  the  past,  even 
with  a  liberal  candidate.  But  even  in  losing, 
when  we  have  fought  for  liberal  principles, 
our  party  has  remained  a  powerful  factor  In 
the  political  life  and  decisions  of  the  Nation. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  out 
of  39  partisan  presidential  elections  since 
the  birth  of  our  country,  Democrats  have 
won  22.  In  20  of  those  elections,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  has  been  the  liberal  candi- 
date. And  with  a  lit>eral  candidate,  and  a 
liberal  platform,  we  are  going  to  win  again, 
thto  year. 

The  great  heights  of  Democratic  Party 
leadership  and  achievement  in  our  cotmtry's 
history  have  been  those  periods  when  our 
party  was  fired  by  a  crusading  and  liberal 
Ideology,  and  led  by  men  who  imderstood 
and  reflected  the  aspirations  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people.  The  age  of  Jefferson 
and  the  age  of  Jackson  were  heroic  epochs 
In  our  htotory.  In  modern  times,  great  tri- 
umphs and  achievements  have  been  recorded 
under  Grover  Cleveland,  under  Woodrow 
Wilson,  imder  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — again 
and  again  and  again — and  under  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

It  to  a  further  fact  of  our  htotory  that  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
must  not  only  win  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters,  but  miost  also  win  in 
those  States  with  large  electoral  represen- 
tations— the  big  States  of  the  North,  Middle 
West,  and  Par  West. 

That  to  why  a  Democratic  candidate  must 
be  a  liberal  candidate,  running  on  a  liberal 
platform,  appealing  to  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

Not  only  at  election  time  but  throughout 
the  year  we  mtist  actively  and  vigorously 
support  the  cause  of  labor,  of  the  farmer, 
of  the  trail  breaker,  of  the  thinker,  of  the 
youth,  of  the  new  citizen,  of  aU  thoee  who 
seek  wider  horizons,  greater  freedoms  and 
more  opportunity. 

We  mvist  passionately  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  underprivileged,  of  tbose  groups  which 
do  not  yet  enjoy  aU  the  fruito,  privUeges 
and  opportunities  which,  we  firmly  believe, 
are  the  Inalienable  birthright  and  heritage 
of  every  American. 

As  far  back  as  my  memc^  goes,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  New  York  has  stood  for  these 
principles.  And  we  have  done  so  12  months 
In  every  year.  Indeed,  we  of  New  York  have 
been  prlvUeged  to  contribute  a  fuU  measure 
of  leadership,  both  in  the  formutotlon  of 
program  and  in  candidates,  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  Nation. 

I  need  not  go  very  far  back  into  htotory. 
The  national  Democratic  Party  of  today  to. 
In  its  major  structure  and  manifestations, 
the  product  of  the  inspired  leadership  of  two 
great  New  Yorkers,  first  of  that  great  Ameri- 
can, Al  Smith,  and  more  recently,  of  that 
mighty  man,  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  We  of  New  York  may 
weU  be  proud  of  these  two  resplendent 
names  which  will  stand  out  brightly  in  the 
pages  of  American  htotory  as  long  as  the 
story  of  our  country  to  told. 

We  need  not  travel  much  further  back 
Into  the  past  to  come  to  the  neme  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  sheriff  of  Buffalo  and  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  the  man  who,  on  each 
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of  tta*  three  tjeaaHoam  on  which  he  nm.  ircm 
Um  votes  of  a  msjort^  of  tto«  people  for 
the  Presidency,  but  doe  to  the  Ta^wlee  of 
the  electoral  college  fystem  wae  elected 
Prerident  only  twice. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  man  who 
broo^t  the  Democratic  Party  oat  of  the 
shadow  of  Its  Civil  War  ecUpee.  Samoel  J, 
Tilden,  another  great  Oovemor  of  New 
York,  who  tn  1879  won  a  majority  at  the 
poplar  votea  for  the  Presidency  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes,  but  was  coxinted 
out  by  a  special  electaral  oommlaslon  after 
a  demonstration  of  Republican  Party  chi- 
canery, bribery.  ooirupUon,  and  ballot-box 
stuMng  which  makes  the  very  pages  of  his- 
tory blush  with  shame. 

And  now.  In  this  year  of  1963.  we  In  New 
York  and  In  the  Nation  are  faced  with  the 
rhaThmtn  ot  another  Presidential  election. 
The  air  is  fun  of  Republican  charges  and  at- 
tacks. Certainly  we  Democrats  must  not 
retreat  In  the  face  of  those  attacks.  We 
must  advance.  We  must  meet  the  challenge 
boMly,  In  the  best  traditions  of  our  party. 
We  must  take  the  offensive. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  misled  by  the  cries  of  alarm  raised 
by  the  Tafts.  the  Martins .  and  the  McCarthys 
that  our  country  is  on  the  brink  of  mtn 
ttoough  insolvency  or  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
integration through  disloyalty. 

It  Is  n\ueh  too  obvloxis  that  the  great 
democratic  administrations  of  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  have  led  this  country  through  the 
most  dUBeuIt  era  of  modem  history  toward 
unprecedented  heights  of  productive  power 
and  prosperity  and  have  led  the  free  world 
in  siieoesBful  and  unified  opposition,  first 
against  the  threat  of  Pasclst  domination  and 
more  recently  against  the  relentless  thrust 
at  Communist  aggression. 

The  Whole  world  envies  and  marvels  at 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  whole  free  world  follows  and  sup- 
ports the  United  States  tn  its  increasingly 
soooeasful  opposition  to  the  terrible  power 
of  Conmiunlst  totalitarianism. 

But  we  xnMst  not  be  satisfied  merely  to 
point  with  pride  to  the  record  of  the  past. 
We  must  pledge  oiu-selves  to  continue  our 
efforts  for  a  better  world,  and  to  raise  still 
further  the  standard  of  living  of  our  people 
and  especially  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
our  own  underprivileged,  of  our  own  UI- 
housed  and  ill-fed  groups  of  people. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  this  year  of  19S3 
must  continue  to  advocate  such  programs 
an4  measures.  We  must  jiress  forward, 
marching  toward  new  heights  of  progress. 
Jvistlce,  equality,  and  prosperity,  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  all  the  world. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  have  a  plat- 
form which  boldly  and  clearly  sets  forth 
these  principles  and  programs.  It  must  be 
a  platform  of  vision,  tempered  with  practi- 
cality. It  must  be  a  bold  platform,  a  liberal 
platform,  a  progressive  platform. 

In  the  matter  of  civil  rights  which  has 
beconae  the  symbol  of  Democratic  Party  de- 
termination to  achieve  J\istlce  for  all  men 
regardleas  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  we  must 
not  retreat  one  Inch. 

First  of  all,  we  must  advocate  a  change 
In  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  permit  cloture 
to  be  effectively  Invoked,  so  that  clvll-rlghts 
legislation  can  be  brought  to  a  vote. 

Then  we  must  support  all  those  practical 
civil-rights  measures  which  were  recom- 
mended by  President  Truman's  historic  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  including  an  FEPO 
With  enforcement  powers. 

Certainly  we,  the  Democrats  of  New  York 
State,  must  serve  notice  of  our  determina- 
tion that  the  Democratic  Party  shall  not 
become  a  party  of  compromise,  a  party  of 
retreat,  a  party  of  siirrender.  If  we  seek 
to  buy  victory  at  the  price  of  principle,  if 
we  betray  the  faith  of  those  minority  groups 
who  iintll  now  have  repoeed  their  confidence 
tn  us,  we  will  not  only  lose  the  election,  but 
we  will  lose  our  integrity. 


We  must  ratty  around 
candirtatra  who  will  fight  for  thaes  prin- 
ciples— who  will  fight  for  them  sincerely  and 
without  reservation — not  only  becatise  these 
prlnetpies  are  poUtlcally  expedient,  tmt  be- 
cause these  principles  are  altogether  true 
and  right. 

We  are  fortunate  tn  having  in  our  own 
State,  from  among  our  own  fellow  dtlaena 
of  New  York,  such  a  candidate.  I  liave  tiad 
the  privilege  of  becoming  the  honorary  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  oonunittee  organized 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  that  man.  our 
friend  and  fellow  New  Yorker.  ICr.  Averell 
Harrlman.  Although  Averell  Harrlman  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  candidate  only  very 
recently,  and  our  efforts  have  had  a  limited 
time  to  be  felt,  I  can  tell  you  now  that  we 
are  going  places.  This  great  and  dis- 
tinguished man  is  putting  on  and  will  con- 
tinue to  put  on  a  fighting  <^mp*ign 

He  is  showing  the  American  people  and  tiM 
delegates  who  wlU  assemble  In  Chicago  tliat 
he  i£  a  man  who  does  not  pull  punehea.  does 
XKit  retreat,  does  not  equivocate. 

He  believes  in  the  ideals  of  Franklin  D. 
Boosevelt  and  in  ttie  programs  of  Harry  8. 
Tnun^ui.  He  believes  la  tranalating  tJMse 
Ideals  into  action.  He  will  work  for  tha 
rights  of  all  the  people  and  far  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people.  He  is  a  world  statesman, 
of  experience  and  wisdom.  His  sincerity  and 
depth  of  conviction  is  his  mark  patent  la 
the  public  arena  today. 

He  will  be.  I  predict,  a  fine  '»«~«Vtati^  and. 
if  elected,  a  great  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  win  or  lose.  Averell  Harrimaa 
will  represent  the  highest  and  finest  '"*—■-  at 
the  Democratic  Party.  The  Democrats  of 
New  York  County  who  have  endarsad  and 
strongly  supported  him  tiave  reason  to  t» 
proud. 

My  friends,  we  are  emtutrked  on  a  great 
crusade.  Our  crusade  Is  not  only  to  nomi- 
nate and  elect  Averell  Harrlmxui  as  Prssl« 
dent,  and  to  reelect  a  Democratic  n^^'"*-- 
tratlon — our  crusade  Is  also  to  keep  falttk 
with  the  American  people — with  our  coun- 
try's great  past  and  with  its  even  greater 
future. 

Wlien  we  say  we  believe  in  America,  we 
mean  ttiat  we  believe  In  the  America  defined 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  democratized  by  An- 
drew Jackson,  preserved  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
represented  in  world  affairs  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, and  brought  to  its  present  pinnade  of 
greatness  and  world  leadership  by  Franklin 
D.  Boosevelt  and  Harry  8.  Truman.  That  is 
the  America  In  which  we  believe.  That  to 
the  America  to  whldi.  In  these  coming 
months,  we  must  pledge  all  our  efforts  and 
energies. 

Anything  less  than  our  total  efforts  will 
not  suffice.  Anything  less  than  our  total  de- 
votion will  not  win.  Anything  less  ^>"^n  a 
fortliTight  appeal  to  the  American  people, 
with  faith  In  their  wisdom,  on  the  Issues,  on 
the  record,  on  the  platform,  and  on  the  qual- 
ifications and  sincerity  of  oinr  candidate. 
Will  t>e  In  vain. 

This  is  the  challenge.  If  we  accept  It  and 
carry  It  forward,  we  will  prevalL 


Javcailc  Defiaqueacy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHIMOTOM 

IN  THX  SENATB  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  12, 1952 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
dlstloguished  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Kxlgobx]  has  prei>ared  a 
very  interesting  series  of  articles  on  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  one  of  the  most  diXIl-q 


cult  And  complfx  problems  oonfrontinK 
modem  society.  The  articles  are  cur> 
rent^  being  pubU^ed  In  several  Wed 
Yirglnia  newspapers. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  long 
has  been  interested  in  youth  and  edu- 
cational problems.  As  a  criminal  court 
Judge  in  Raleigh  County,  he  achieved 
wide  aoclaim  for  his  work  in  helping 
rehabilitate  juvenile  dellnqiuents.  He 
helped  organize  famed  Mountaineer 
Boys*  State  in  West  Virglna. 

When  he  came  to  the  United  States 
Senate  he  continued  his  great  interest 
in  youth  and  educational  problems.  He 
has  been  In  the  forefront  in  the  fight 
for  Federal  aid  to  education,  and  (or 
lej:islation  to  combat  adult  Illiteracy. 

Every  State  might  well  study  the  Ped- 
eral  Youth  ror.-ections  Act.  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  This 
legislation  has  been  described  by  Chief 
Judge  Bolitha  J.  Laws  as  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  forward  tn  criminal  jus- 
tice, and  Lrtrector  James  V.  Bennett,  of 
the  Federal  Prisons  Bureau,  says  it  wUl 
enable  the  Bureau  to  rehabilitate  many 
youthfid  oileDden. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oon« 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rxcoko  the  articles  \jy  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  THrglnia  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlcs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa, 
as  follows: 

jTTVFIfXLE   DSUlfQtTZMCT 

(By  United  States  Senator  HasLsr  M. 
Kn,ooas.  of  West  Virginia) 

(BbrroB'a  Nora. — ^Thls  is  the  first  of  a  serlsa 
at  three  articles  by  United  States  Senator 
HsBLKT  M.  Kn^Qoaa  on  JuvenUe  delinquency, 
on  of  tike  most  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
lems ccmfronUng  modern  society.) 

WASHUfuroM. — Juvenile  delinquency,  one 
of  the  most  complez  and  dlflkmlt  problems 
confronting  modem  society,  is  on  tlie  in- 
crease all  across  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Mkrtha  Bliot.  Chief  of  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  informed  me  recently  on 
a  radio  broadcast  that  the  niimber  of  young- 
sters coining  before  Juvenile  courts  last  year 
was  10  percent  greater  than  In  1960,  and  this 
year  tome  courts  are  reporting  as  much  as 
S8  percent  over  the  same  month  last  year. 

Reports  covering  delinquency  caass  in 
Juvenile  courts  in  54  of  West  Virginia's  56 
counties,  according  to  Dr.  Eliot,  show  tMt 
the  number  of  cases  in  1951  was  14  percent 
above  1950.  or  4  percent  above  the  national 
increase. 

One  of  the  disturbing  (acts  is  that  this 
increase  far  exceeds  tlie  increase  of  our 
fmpulatlon  of  youni^sters  10  through  17  years 
of  age.  In  other  words,  not  only  more  boys 
and  girls  are  coming  into  court  but  a  larger 
percentage  at  them  are  in  trouble. 

Unless  we  are  able  to  tackle  this  problem 
la  aa  effective  manner  now.  we  can  count 
on  a  greatly  iiKreased  number  of  youngsters 
in  JuvenUe  courts  in  the  next  few  years. 
This  is  based  upon  census  reports  showing 
that  Increased  birth  rates  In  the  1940'i  wlU 
mean  approximately  50  percent  nuxe  cbU- 
dren  of  the  juvenile  age  in  ioeo  than  we 
had  in  1950. 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  today's  chUdren 
but  for  the  greater  number  of  ymingsters  in 
the  years  ahead  we  need  to  give  special  at- 
tention now  to  this  dlflleult  and  complex 
problem. 

Dr.  Eliot^  a  children's  doctor  who  has  de- 
voted her  life  to  the  service  of  children.  In- 
forms me  that  approximately  1.000.000 
yoimgsters  will  g<^t  into  trouble  with  the 
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law  this  year,  and  some  300.000  of  them 
will  v^lnd  up  In  court. 

The  troubles  of  some,  of  course,  can  be 
Cleared  up  fairly  easily,  but  many  of  these 
youngsters  will  have  to  be  sent  to  institu- 
tions for  dellnquunt  children.  Tears  ago  we 
called  them  reform  schools.  Today  we  eaU 
them  training  sctiools. 

Unfortunately,  w«  have  seriously  neglected 
these  very  important  training  schools.  To- 
day they  house  about  35,000  youngsters,  and 
Judging  by  past  records,  a  great  many  of  them 
wUl  leave  these  Institutions  mad  at  society. 

Approximately  $1,000  is  spent  each  year 
on  each  pupil.  This  is  the  worst  possible 
kind  of  economy  It  simply  means  that  we 
buy  very  Inadequate  treatment  and  training 
for  these  young  offenders. 

Dr.  Eliot  described  it  in  these  words: 

"I  am  afraid  too  many  of  these  training 
schools  are  neither  reformatories  nor  schools 
for  training  youngsters  to  fit  themselves  re- 
sponsibly and  happily  into  society. 

"Too  often,  our  training  schools  are  breed- 
ing grounds  for  a  lifetime  of  lawlessness  and 
rebeUion  against  society." 

This  is  a  serious  indictment,  and  one  that 
should  snnise  clvlc-mlnded  citizens  to  look 
into  the  training  schools  in  their  own  areas, 
and  find  out  how  they  are  being  operated. 

Improvement  of  these  training  schools  is 
a  must,  but  no  one  should  assume  thst  this 
step,  however  large  It  might  be,  would  mean 
an  end  to  Juvenile  delinquency.  Even  If  we 
eould  Improve  o\ir  training  schools  and  our 
parole  systems  o\'emight,  we  still  would  face 
a  major  task. 

"We  have  jobs  to  do  on  many  fronts,  both 
In  improving  the  way  we  handle  youngsters 
already  declared  delinquent,  and  tn  making 
the  violation  of  laws  unattractive  to  young- 
sters." according  to  Dr.  Cllot. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  a  very  grave 
responsibility,  in  dealing  with  all  young  of- 
fenders, to  make  sure  tiiat  the  way  we  handle 
them  does  not  add  to  their  rebellion — that  it 
does  not  encourage  them  to  follow  a  life  of 
crime. 

Even  if  we  should  forget  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  this  problem,  our  Nation  would 
save  millions  of  dollars  annually  by  exerting 
greater  effort  to  salvage  these  wayward 
youths,  and  I  will  attempt  to  show  wtiy  in 
the  next  at  tide  in  tixls  series. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, but  it  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  com- 
munity level.  It  is  time  that  clvlc-mlnded 
dtiaens  everywhere  recognised  the  scope  of 
this  problem,  and  started  doing  their  utmost 
to  help  these  juvenile  delinquents  fit  into 
society  instead  of  fighting  it  all  their  lives. 

JuvxHiLS  Dklimuukiic  r 

<By  United  States  Senator  Hasut   U. 

KiLCOBX,  of  West  Virginia) 

(EDTToa'a  NoTS.— This  Is  the  second  of  a 
series  of  three  articles  by  United  States 
Senator  Habi.xt  if.  KnxKtaz  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, one  of  the  most  dlfflcult  and  com- 
plex problems  confronting  modern  society.) 

Washington. — The  Department  of  Justice 
eetimates  that  the  Nation's  annual  crime  biU 
comes  to  approximately  $30,000,000,000. 

Just  think  of  it.    Twenty  billion  dollars. 

Vfhenever  you  hear  someone  say  we  can- 
not afford  to  improve  our  training  schools, 
whenever  you  hear  someone  say  we  cannot 
afford  to  modernise  our  parole  systems,  just 
remind  them  of  that  figure. 

Today  this  Nation  spends  approximately 
$1,000  per  year  per  youngster  in  a  training 
school,  according  to  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau.  There  are  approximately  35,000 
youths  in  these  schools,  and  that  means  a 
total  of  $35,000,000. 

This  provides,  in  most  cases,  very  inade- 
quate training,  and  as  a  result  we  pay  a 
much  higher  price  later  when  these  youths 
leave  these  scnools  "mad  at  the  world"  and 
atai$  a  life  of  crime. 


We  desperately  need  better  institutions, 
and  we  need  well-trained  people  to  operate 
them,  but  these  steps,  in  themselves,  vrlU 
not  cure  the  problem. 

We  learned  our  lesson,  or  at  least  we  sbould 
have,  in  World  War  n  when  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  alarm  about  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency and  all  kinds  of  pet  schentea  were 
offered  as  solutions.  Some  helped,  but  none 
were  (positive  cures. 

Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  Chief  of  the  Federal 
Children's   Bureau,   gives   the   reason: 

"When  you  deal  with  delinquency,  you 
deal  with  a  very  complicated  thing.  So 
many  young  delinquents  are  children  who 
are  emotionally  disturbed,  and  the  thing  that 
is  distiirbing  them  la  visually  different  in 
every  child. 

"Just  as  doctors  do  not  have  a  single 
medicine,  or  even  any  two  or  three  medi- 
cines, that  will  ciire  aU  physical  diseases, 
there  is  no  single  magic  for  the  cure  of  juve- 
nile delinquency." 

Dr.  Eliot  also  emphasized  to  me  that  pass- 
ing a  c\irfew  law,  or  organizing  a  teen- 
agers' canteen,  may  help  some  youngsters, 
but  "single  cures  like  these  aren't  going  to 
work  for  every  youngster." 

Dr.  Eliot  added:  "Just  as  scientists  have 
to  be  endlessly  inventive  alwut  finding  the 
right  medicine  for  each  illness,  so  we  have 
to  be  Inventive  in  dealing  with  the  special 
problems  of  each  delinquent  child. 

"Then,  too,  we  have  to  concern  ourselves 
not  only  with  the  chUd  already  Judged  de- 
linquent. We  want  to  keep  other  ctilldren 
from  getting  into  trouble.  In  fact,  the  pre- 
vention of  delinquency  is  almost  as  com- 
plicated as  the  prevention  of  war." 

When  I  asked  Dr.  Eliot  what  we  should  be 
doing  for  these  youngsters  tu-ought  into 
coxirt,  slie  emphasized  these  points: 

What  do  we  know  about  the  policeman 
who  brings  chUdren  into  court?  Do  poUce- 
men  know  how  to  handle  youngsters?  Only 
a  handful  in  our  country  are  ever  given  the 
chance  to  get  training  in  children's  problems. 

Every  Juvenile  court  should  have  a  good 
probation  service  to  work  with  the  judge. 
Today  leas  than  half  the  counties  through- 
out the  Nation  have  a  juvenile  probation 
service,  and  many  of  these  are  inadequate. 

We  need  judges  who  not  only  know  the 
law  but  also  know  something  about  the  way 
chUdren  grow,  what  happens  when  they  get 
cheated  of  the  love  and  support  they  need, 
how  to  win  such  children  back  to  good  emo- 
tional health. 

We  need  good  detention  faculties  where 
youngsters  can  be  placed  while  waiting  for 
court  decisions.  It  is  heartbreaking  to 
think  of  the  thoxisands  of  children  this  very 
day  who  are  being  held  in  Jails  along  with 
adult  criminals  simply  because  there  is  no 
better  place  to  send  them. 

For  another  tiling:  Training  schools  are 
sometimes  \iaed  as  a  kind  of  dumping  ground 
for  all  Idnds  of  delinquents— children  who 
are  mentally  retarded,  children  with  epi- 
lepsy, children  who  are  emotionally  very 
sick.  These  children  are  lumped  together 
with  perfectly  normal  youngsters.  We 
ahould  have  special  facllitiee  for  children 
with  special  problems. 

We  should  have  plans  for  helping  children 
after  they  have  been  released  from  institu- 
tions, but  few  commimities  have  such  plans. 

Up  and  down  the  line  we  need  more  and 
better  trained  personnel. 

We  should  pay  better  salaries  so  as  to  at- 
tract more  skUled  workers. 

We  must  do  much  more  research  on  all 
the  many  aspects  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Why  is  it.  for  Instance,  that  some  children 
grow  up  under  miserable  conditions  and 
never  rebel  wlille  other  children  feel  they 
have  to  fight  it  out? 

There  are  just  a  few  of  ttie  many  things 
Dr.  Eliot  firmly  believes  that  should  bs 
looked  into  if  we  are  going  to  stop  breed- 
ing repeaters. 


Check  that  list  again.  How  does  yoxxr 
community  measure  up  to  this  grave 
responsibility? 

JUVBMILZ  DCUNQTTENCT 

(By  United  States  Senator  Habi.zt  IC 
Knue^^^  at  West  Virginia) 

(EorroR's  NOTE.— This  Is  the  third,  and  last. 
In  a  series  of  articles  by  United  States  Sena- 
tor Hablkt  II.  KiLCORz  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, one  of  the  most  difficult  and  com- 
plex problems  confronting  modem  society.) 

Washinoton. — Where  does  a  community 
start  in  tackling  its  own  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency? 

I  poeed  that  question  to  Dr.  ICarttia  KUot, 
Chief  of  the  Federal  ChUdren's  Bureau,  and 
she  responded  with  a  story  about  a  high- 
school  boy  who  "practically  turned  the  town 
of  Alezandria,  Minn.,  inside  out."  Here  is 
tliat  story: 

This  boy  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor 
several  years  ago  when  Alexandria  had  be- 
come aroxised  over  its  juvenUe-dellnquency 
problem. 

Some  residents  had  suggested  a  tighter 
curfew  law.  but  this  high-school  student 
thoxight  that  was  going  at  the  problem  back- 
ward. Instead,  he  proposed  that  the  town 
organize  a  youth  council  to  take  a  good  look 
at  the  problems  of  youngsters. 

Thanks  to  his  initiative,  representatives 
from  45  groups  in  the  community — and  keep 
In  mind  that  this  Is  a  town  of  6,600  peo- 
ple— ^formed  such  a  couneU. 

"This  coimcil  made  a  sxu'vey  of  what  the 
community  had  to  offer  young  people,"  Dr. 
Eliot  related,  "and  it  uncovered  a  lot  of 
things  that  should  have  been  but  weren't 
there." 

The  results: 

The  conununlty  organized  a  recreation  de- 
partment with  a  year-rotind  director,  the 
high  school  provided  a  full-time  guidance 
cotmselor,  pcdice  salaries  were  raised  and 
better  personnel  secured,  and  special  pro- 
grams and  clubs  were  organized  for  the  Iwys 
and  girls. 

"Lots  more  has  happened  In  Alexandria, 
ICinn.,  because  the  citizens  got  together  and 
looked  at  their  own  youngsters  and  their 
own  provisions  for  these  youngsters,"  Dr. 
Eliot  said. 

"The  first,  the  biggest,  and  the  most  ex- 
citing step  to  take:  organize  a  community- 
wide  look-see  at  what  you  have  and  dont 
have,  to  offer  jroung  people,"  she  added. 

Tliat's  the  wonderful  story  of  what  a 
high-school  boy  started  in  a  small  town  la 
Minnesota.  The  same  thing  can  happen  in 
any  city  or  town.  It  only  takes  initiative 
and  hard  work. 

Every  person  who  has  ever  come  close  to 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  recog- 
nizes that  every  ounce  of  energy  put  forth, 
every  dollar  wisely  spent  on  a  correction  pro- 
gram is  a  great  Investment  in  the  future. 

Some  communities  have  made  outstand- 
ing records,  but  far  too  many  have  failed 
to  seriously  tackle  this  complex  problem. 
In  my  opinion  the  reason  lies  not  so  much 
in  Indifference  as  In  a  lack  of  tmderstanding 
where  to  move  in. 

The  story  of  Alexandria.  Minn.,  should 
help.  I  also  think  civic  groups  would  bene- 
fit from  a  study  of  the  Federal  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act,  signed  by  the  President  in 
September  1950. 

This  legislation,  which  I  sponsored,  es- 
tablishes a  new  and  more  flexible  system 
for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
youth  offenders  against  Federal  laws. 

It  might  well  be  a  model  for  possible  State 
legislation  to  promote  the  rehabilitation  of 
youngsters  who  have  violatetl  State  laws. 

When  this  legislation  was  enacted  into 
law.  Federal  Judge  Bolitha  J.  Laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  described  is  as  "one 
of  the  greatest  steps  forward  in  criminal 
Justice." 
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Tiae  porpoae  of  the  bill  la  simple.  It  glTes 
VtodanU  Judges  tbe  authority  to  prescribe 
gp^f<»tai  treatment  for  special  cases.  In 
places  of  imprlsoiuaent  or  other  penalties 
provided  for  Federal  offenses,  an  offender 
under  23  years  of  age  may  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Judg«  be  sentenced  for  treatment  and 
supervlsicm  calculated  to  accomplish  his  re- 
HablUtatlon. 

James  V.  Bennett.  Director  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Prisons,  describes  the  law 
as  "one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  correction  at  young 
offenders  that  has  ever  been  put  on  the 
statute  books." 

It  will  be  several  years  before  we  can 
make  an  adequate  appraisal  of  the  effects 
of  this  legislation,  but.  I  am  confident  it  is 
•  real  step  forward — one  that  civic  groups 
should  consider. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  real  flght  against  Juvenile  delinquency 
must  be  waged  at  the  community  leveL  We 
will  win  or  lose  our  flght  there. 

The  challenge  Is  great.  But  keep  In  mind 
that  we  have  tackled  tough  problems  before 
and  achieved  success.  We  can  do  the  sanie 
with  Juvenile  delinquency  if  we  win  co- 
ordinate o\ir  efforts  and  give  our  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  Important  work. 


Fair  Tra4e  LefbbtMB 


EXTENSION  OF  REldARKB 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

XN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'lTL)  8TATSS 

Thursday,  June  12, 1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  fair  trade  leg- 
islation was  delivered  by  Mr.  George  J. 
Burger,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  at 
Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kans., 
(m  June  9.  19S2. 

This  excellent  address  is  of  such  im- 
portance at  this  time  with  reference  to 
related  legislation  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoMcajBSsioNAi.  Rccosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  memtoeis  of  the  panel  com- 
mittee, ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  great  privilege  of  being 
on  this  program  today,  to  discuss  our  reasons 
for  favoring  strong  national  and  State  fair- 
trade  laws. 

I  am  not  here  to  plead  for  any  special 
selfish  Interest.  Tj«  position  which  I  am 
taking  is  founded  In  the  desires  of  Inde- 
pendent business  and  professional  people 
In  all  lines  of  endeavor.  It  Is  not  founded 
In  the  dflstres  of  any  one  man.  or  of  any 
moan  group  of  men  or  of  any  particular 
vocation. 

Our  nMmberstaip  is  composed  of  small.  In- 
dependent businessmen — ^retailers,  wbole- 
wtimn,  and  manufacturers — in  all  lines  of 
•ndaavor,  and  of  professional  peopla.  We 
have  the  largest  individual,  directly  mp- 
portlng  membenhlp  of  any  business  orpm- 
imttoo  In  the  Nation. 

Our  position  on  legislative  activity  Is  de- 
ckled directly  by  vote  of  oar  members,  ■aeli 
»c«Bber  Jias  oim  vote.  Each  ballot  voted  is 
^gw^ia  lyy  the  monber  and  sent  to  his  Oon- 
g\  nswinwn  The  returns  are  recorded  and 
tabulatad  In  a  national  summary  to  shape 
our  leglaUthre  aettnty. 

In  our  mandate  No.  177  (July  1951)  we 
•skad  otu*  members:  "Are  you  for  or  against 
Imsnedlate   congressional   action  to  restor* 


the  fair-trade  laws?"  As  recorded  in  our 
mandate  No.  ITS  (August  1951),  the  voU 
WM  88  percent  In  favor  of  such  action.  18 
against  such  action,  while  4  percent  re- 
trained from  indicating  any  opinion  on  the 
matter.  This  vote  reflected  sentiment  «x- 
pressed  In  several  earlier  membership  poUs 
by  the  federation. 

Now,  our  members  have  not  taken  this 
position  because  they  selflshly  wish  to  se- 
cure some  special  privilege  exemption  from 
the  laws  of  this  land.  They  have  done  so 
because  of  their  conviction  that  the  purpose 
of  out  laws  Is  to  protect  and  promote  fair 
and  free  competition,  freedom  of  economic 
opportiinlty  for  all,  In  order  to  safeguard  all 
citizens  of  our  land.  llMy  have  done  so 
because  they  are  convinced  that  th«  Inter- 
ests of  the  general  consuming  public — and 
they  are  consumers,  too — are  best  served  by 
the  most  widespread  passible  free,  competi- 
tive distribution  of  goods  and  services. 

Before  going  further,  there  are  two  points 
X  must  make  clear. 

First,  by  direction  of  its  membenhlp  ths 
federation  Is  now,  ss  it  has  always  been  in 
the  past,  a  backer  of  free,  fair  competitive 
enterprise.  We  have  Insisted  and  we  still 
Insist,  that  all  of  our  antitrust  laws  tie  xjsed 
for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  this 
competitive  enterprise.  In  this  q>lrtt  ws 
have  appeared  before  congreaslc  nal  conuntt- 
tees  to  testify  In  favor  of  strict  and  whole- 
hearted enforcement  of  the  antltrcnt  laws, 
and  to  testify  against  legUlation  whiai.  In 
our  opinion,  could  work  only  to  hamper 
enforcement  of  these  laws  and  annul  them. 

Second,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
shown  Its  appreciation  of  this  fact,  by  Its 
overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  a  strengthened 
fair-trade  law  several  weeks  ago.  We  be- 
lieve the  record  of  debate  and  action  at  the 
time  fiimlth  nothing  but  even  more  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  action  to  strengthen  the 
law. 

Now  as  to  the  falr-^wle  Issue  Itself. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  majority  of  this  Na- 
tion's smaU.  independent  businessmen  ars 
Interested  In  the  maintenance  of  effective 
fair-trade  legislation.  Else  our  members, 
engaged  in  all  vocations  of  btninese.  would 
not  have  voted  as  they  did.  Bse.  other  or- 
ganlaatlons,  representing  Individual  voea- 
tkms  of  business,  vrould  not  be  petitioning 
for  aetlan. 

It  la  obvious  also  that  the  question  raised 
Is  one  deserving  of  the  deepest  and  most 
sympattMtlo  eooslderatlon  on  the  part  at 
all  our  people,  and  therefore  on  ttM  part 
at  Oongraas  and  the  administrative  branch 
ot  aovsmmmt.  Por  what  sfleets  the  wel- 
fare of  smaU.  Independent  hwsinfs  Intl- 
mataiy  affects  the  lives  and  daUy  wetfars 
Of  all  the  people  in  this  Nation. 

However  that  may  be— entirely  apart  from 
cozulderatlon  of  Ideals— and  smaU  bialnass 
Is.  ss  you  well  know,  the  concrete  sipisssliin 
of  our  American  ideals  of  free,  oosapetitive 
enterprise  and  freedom  of  opportuntty— 
smaU  firms  ooUeetlvely  are  one  of  oar  Na- 
tloii's  largest  amploylnc  segments.  Aoeord- 
tng  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Bureaa  of  the  Oensus.  there  were  In 
1039  about  2,000.000  small.  Independent  firms 
operating  in  the  retail,  servloe  and  wtude- 
aato  cstogorles.  Ttisss  firms  emcriogred  (in- 
cluding proprietors)  about  10.000,000  people 
(about  26  percent  of  all  employed  in  private 
enterprise  at  the  time)  wiUi  an  annual  pay- 
roll (excluding  profuietors'  salaries  and 
profits)  of  about  S10.000.000«000.  We  do  not 
toxich  here  or>  Independent  enterprise  es- 
tablishments, employment,  and  payrolls  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court's  interpretation  of  the  Mlller- 
Tydlngs  national  fair-trade  law  last  year  all 
but  knocked  the  props  from  under  the  law, 
and  that  litigation  in  the  Masters  and  Wsnt- 
Ilng  cases  has  but  further  undermined  the 
law.  to  the  point  now  where  it  la  all  hut 
meaningle 


Tike  bald  faet  is  that  for  oontinyed  suc- 
cessful operation,  for  continued  Inosntive  to 
remain  In  private  enterprise,  small  lade- 
pendent  Anns  need  the  protection  afforded 
by  an  sfleetlve  fair-trade  law. 

Essnnflslty  they  need  it  for  protection 
■gainst  the  unchained  monopolistic  strsngth 
of  some  giant  finps  who  do  from  6  percent 
to  10  percent  of  their  volume  on  branded. 
natlonaUy  advertwed  items,  on  which  they 
have  equal  or  sUghtly  larger  margins  than 
their  small,  independent  competitors,  while 
doing  from  90  percent  to  95  percent  of  their 
volume  on  private  or  unhranded  goods,  on 
which  their  nutfgins  run  at  times  ooe-hun- 
dred-fOld  the  margins  on  their  branded 
products. 

Small,  Independent  buslnessBaen  by  and 
large  do  not  have  acesss  to  this  private  or 
unbranded  low-cost  msrehendies.  They 
cannot,  as  thtix  giant  rivals  hare  in  the  {last 
and  may  in  the  future.  Juggle  prices  on  na- 
tlonaUy advertised  goods,  and  offer  phony 
bargains,  to  lure  trade  to  purchaas  vast 
amounts  of  the  lucrative  private  or  non- 
branded  goods.  In  s  few  words,  when  the 
giant  begins  to  Juggle,  the  smaU  firms  can- 
not oompete  Small -business  naen  rsnnot 
run  loss-leader  sales  on  nationally  adver- 
tised goods  to  decoy  pec^le  In.  and  then  sell 
them  private-brand  merchandise  for  their 
profit. 

I  do  not  speak  from  theory.  I  owned  and 
operated  an  Independent  retail  estahlUhacnt 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  know 
from  ezpsrtenoe — costly  experience— how 
naked  the  small.  Independent  estahUshmeng 
is  without  the  protections  afforded  by  att 
effective  fair-trade  law.  In  the  ahaence  of 
effective,  eontinuous  enforcement  of  all  other 
fair-trade  laws.  I  was  an  independent  busi- 
nessman myself  In  New  Tork  during  the 
tlUrtles,  and  for  25  years  before  that  time, 
and  I  know  first-hand  the  agonies  created 
"«">"£  Independent  businessmen  by  gtast 
firms  which  used  /uthlessly  lorn-leader  tac- 
tics in  order  to  peddle  thetr  private  and  un- 
hranded goods.  In  my  trade-aseodstkm 
work  I  mw  the  same  thing  happening  ta 
almost  an  other  parts  of  the  Natkm — in 
books,  in  drag*.  In  groceries.  In  cigarettes. 
In  tires.  In  electric  appttanees,  and  In  all 
the  vocations  of  boslnees  that  make  up  the 
American  economy. 

I  remember  how  this  sttustion  oonttnued 
right  up  to  the  time  that  a  group  of  busi- 
nessmen and  trade  association  people — In- 
cluding Jcim  Par  gavel,  of  tlie  National  aeso 
eUtlon  of  Retan  Druggists;  Boiaad  Bows,  ct 
the  United  States  Wholesale  Oroevs'  Asso- 
ciation; and  myself- vMted  with  the  late 
President  Pranklln  D.  Booeevelt  at  the  White 
House  to  urge  approval  of  the  tflUer-Tydings 
Act.  I  well  recall  how  the  President  told  va 
he  had  been  apprised  of  the  condition  even 
whfle  Cksremor  of  New  Tork  State.  And  well 
do  I  recall  the  rejoicing  and  hope  when  the 
Congrses  finally  peseert  the  fair-trade  law. 

In  oar  estimation  the  relattve  slabllltf— 
relativs  becanee  at  no  time  hae  independent 
enterprise  ever  been  sntirsly  free  of  the  dep- 
redations  of  monopoly— of  snaali.  tedepead- 
ent  businem  from  tlmt  time  to  the  prwent 
hae  bean  due  in  great  part  to  the  txistenoa 
of  sa  eOeetive  fair-trade  law. 

At  this  pemt.  I  think  it  is  niesssary  to 
comment  on  several  allegations  current  on 
fair  trade. 

It  is  said  that  conditions  today  are  radi- 
cally different  from  those  which  **i«*^  in 
the  depressed  thirties,  that  the  preeent  so- 
called  prosperity  makes  fair-trade  protec- 
tions unnecessary.  It  Is  also  said  that  it  la 
unlikely  the  Nation  will  ever  return  to  the 
conditions  which  existed  during  the  last  de- 
presslon. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  we  are  on  tlie  tall 
of  Inflation.  But  we  must  also  ten  you  that, 
by  and  Urge,  small  Independent  business- 
men aren't  making  hijge  profits.  The  fact 
is  tliat  for  tiaem  this  prosperity  lias  been,  and 
Is,  largely  profitless,  and  is  becoming  less 
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favoraUe  day  by  day.  Roughly  these  people 
are  divided  into  two  classes — those  in  the 
fields  of  abimdance,  where  costs  have  risen 
while  their  sales  were  Isgglng,  and  those  in 
the  fields  of  short  supply,  who  Just  weren't 
doing  business,  and  are  tlierefore  making 
very  little  or  no  money  at  aU, 

In  regard  to  the  second,  I  pose  as  no  eco- 
nomic prophet.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  real  elements  of  disaster  In  our 
prssent  economy.  Prom  all  I  can  see,  it 
wouldn't  take  too  much  to  send  our  Nation 
into  a  real  tailspln.  right  back  to  where  we 
were  during  the  depression-ridden  thirties. 
If  such  were  to  happen  I  needn't  tell  you 
that  remedial  action  by  Congress,  by  wsy  of 
enacting  fair-trade  legislation,  would  be 
much  like  the  action  of  the  man  who  locked 
the  barn  after  the  horse  was  stolen. 

In  any  event,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  experiences  of  early  last  summer 
indicate  that  there  Is  little,  if  any.  need  for 
a  depression  to  bring  on  a  situation  neces- 
sitating effective  fair-trade  protections  for 
smaU,  independent  firms.  Check  the  records 
of  merchandising  and  so-caUed  merchandis- 
ing In  New  Tork  City  and  other  large  cen- 
ters St  that  time  to  see  what  I  mean.  Check 
these  records  todsy.  when  miKh  less  pub- 
licity is  beli2g  given  the  subject,  to  see  what 
I  mean. 

It  u  said  that  the  fair-trade  law  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  right  to  oompete.  But. 
in  much  the  same  way  it  might  be  said  that 
the  traffic  law  abridges  the  rights  of  the 
individual  to  operate  a  ear.  POr  the  fair- 
trade  laws  do  no  more  tlian  further  clarify 
the  rules  of  the  competitive  game,  and  pro- 
tect the  law-abiding  citJaen-businsssmen 
pedestrians  from  being  run  down  violently 
by  the  economic  roadhog. 

It  Is  said  that  the  fair-trade  Uw  elimi- 
nates competition,  though  with  what  logic  I 
cannot  comprehend.  AU  sound  thinking 
indicates  clearly  that  It  is  Just  ths  reverse. 
For  under  such  Isw.  as  we  desire  It.  the  right 
to  set  minimum  prices  will  be  reserved  to 
the  manufacturer-seUer  and  his  dealers  to 
apply  only  to  those  nationally  advertised 
goods  sold  by  that  manufactxirer-seUer 
through  his  dMlers.  True,  otlier  manufac- 
turer-sellers nuiy  be  expected  to  use  the 
same  prlvUeges  for  minimum  prices  on  their 
products.  But  this  Isw  will  be  xised  only 
In  thoee  fields  where  there  is  competition 
between  nationally  advertise  goods.  And 
la  tiMse  fields  it  U  assumed  that  there  wiU 
always  be  sellers,  large  and  smaU,  dealing 
in  private  and  unbranded  goods.  And  It  is 
assumed  and  expected  tliat  the  antitrust 
agencies  of  our  Government  wUl  be  ever 
alert  to  guard  against  misuse  of  the  law  for 
pxirpoees  of  collusion  to  fix  prices  on  an  in- 
dustry or  product-wide  baais. 

I  concede  that  this  last  may  become,  from 
time  to  time,  a  problem,  but  we  depend  on 
vigilant  enforcement  of  other  antitrust  Isws 
to  prevent  misuse  of  the  needed  strengthened 
fair  trade  law.  We  will  Insist,  as  we  have 
insisted  in  the  past,  on  such  enforcement. 

It  Is  said  that  the  fair  trade  law  eliminates 
ths  need  for  efficiency,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  such  could  be  the  case  to  any 
significant  extent  under  the  conditions  out- 
lined above.  Por  where  there  is  competition, 
as  there  will  be.  there  must  be  efficiency,  for 
the  Inefflclent  wUl  perish.  I  beUeve  the  very 
sincere  and  Intelligent  people  who  use  this 
argument  fail  in  their  lack  of  realization  that 
( 1 )  there  will  be  competition,  but  the  com- 
petition will  be  primarily  at  the  manuf  acttir- 
Ing  level,  where  it  t>elongs  to  a  great  extent 
in  a  mass-production  economy,  and  (2)  that 
in  order  to  seU  even  at  the  fair  trade  price, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  set  too  high  vrlth- 
out  cutting  into  the  sales  potential,  the  In- 
dividual merchant  will  have  to  be.  and  to  re- 
main, an  eflicient  operator. 

It  Is  said  that  fair  trade  deprives  consum- 
ers of  fair  prices.  Fair  prices  on  what,  I  ask. 
On  nationally  branded  goods?  On  private 
unbranded   goods   for   which   ths   nstional 


brands  are  used  ss  baltf  Let  the  consumer 
who  going  into  one  of  these  giant  monopoly 
outfits  to  buy,  and  who  does  save,  say  60 
cents  on  a  nationally  branded  item,  figure 
Just  how  much  he  has  saved  after  he  buys 
some  private  or  un -branded  merchandise. 
Let  the  buyer  who  trudges  to  the  supermar- 
Icet  to  secvire  below-cost-dgarettes  figure  out 
her  savings  after  she  has  picked  a  couple  of 
cans  off  the  shelf,  where  they  are  laying 
innocently,  bearing  a  price  2  or  3  cents  above 
list.  Pair  prices?  Monopoly  fixed  prices 
that  pick  the  pocket,  rather. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  note  thst 
opposition  has  been  offered  to  a  strengthened 
law  by  gentlemen  representing  some  labor 
and  farmer  organizations.  Prankly,  I  have 
enjoyed,  despite  some  differences  of  opinlou 
not  reconcUed,  quite  friendly  relations  with 
both  groups,  and  with  their  representatives. 
But  I  cannot  understand  how  this  labor  or- 
ganization can  oppose  this  effective  protec- 
tion for  smaU-buslness  men.  when  it  has 
a  history  of  seeking,  and  receiving,  from  the 
United  States  Government  support  for  pro- 
gressively higher  fixed  minimum  wages,  fair 
wages  if  you  would  call  them.  Certainly  it 
seems  that  profit,  which  is  the  wage  of  the 
enterpriser,  is  entitled  at  least  to  equal  pro- 
tection when  threatened  by  monopoly  forces. 
Neither  can  I  understand  how  these  famter 
organizations  can  oppose  this  effective  pro- 
tection for  small -business  men,  when  it  has 
a  history  of  seeking  and  receiving  from  the 
United  States  Government  price  supports  on 
his  products,  which  supports  demonstrably 
hold  prices  up.  My  comment  along  these 
lines  is  qualified  In  Important  measure  later 
in  this  statement. 

Here  let  me  make  several  points  clear  as 
an  ofllccr  of  the  federation.  And  allow  me 
to  make  one  point  clear  as  to  my  own  view. 

First,  we  of  the  federation  want  a  strength- 
ened fair  trade  law.  We  do  not,  however, 
wsnt  any  law  written  so  it  wlU  be  used  for 
ooUuslon  among  competitors.  Along  thess 
lines  we  recommended  to  the  House  that  it 
provide  safeguards  along  this  line  by  (1)  in- 
creasing the  appropriations  for  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, if  necessary,  to  provide  for  closer  po- 
licing of  fair  trade  agreements;  (2)  policing 
the  agencies  more  closely  to  see  that  they 
perform  this  task;  and  (3)  possibly  enacting 
Into  the  ststute  a  provision  to  deprive  busi- 
nessmen convicted  of  violating  the  law  of 
their  futiire  right  to  fair  trade. 

Second,  we  believe  that  had  the  antitrust 
agencies  carried  out  their  duties  fuUy  over 
past  years  there  might  be  little  need  for  fair 
trade  legislation.  Had  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment enforced  the  Sherman  Act  fuUy, 
monopolistic  practices  would  not  be  as  at- 
tractive as  they  are  and  have  been.  Had 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  enforced  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  prohibits  sales  below  the  sellers'  cost 
where  the  effect  is  to  promote  monopoly, 
and  had  both  agencies  enforced  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  sections  dealing  with  price  dis- 
crimination fully,  the  functions  of  a  fair 
trade  law  would  be  cared  for  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. But  the  antitrust  agencies  have  not 
given  such  enforcement.  Do  not  rely  on  our 
word  only.  Heed  the  statement  of  former 
United  States  Assistant  Attorney  General 
WendeU  Berge,  who  told  the  Senate  CivU 
Service  Committee  in  1947,  that  for  the  past 
35  years  succeeding  administrations  had 
given  the  antitrust  laws  but  "lip  service." 

Third,  we  do  not  believe  that  exclusive 
reliance  on  the  laws  indicated  above  would 
be  an  adequate  substitute  for  fair  trade  leg- 
islation now.  For  the  time  is  too  late.  The 
Job  that  has  accumulated  over  the  years  is 
too  big,  the  corrections  to  be  made  too  many. 
We  xirge  that  the  Congress  and  the  antitrust 
agencies  get  on  with  the  wcn-k  that  mu5t  be 
done  to  get  the  Nation  out  of  its  monopoly 
morass.  But  meanwhUe  we  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  afford  small,  independent  business 


the  necessary  Interim  protection  of  a 
strengthened  fair  trade  law. 

Fourth.  Willie  we  want  a  strengthened  law 
to  back  existing  State  statutes,  we  do  not 
want  a  law  which  would  permit  the  fixing 
of  maximum  as  weU  as  minimiun  prices. 
The  reasoning  behind  our  opposition  to  such 
a  law  Is  obvious.  In  the  first  place.  If  it 
were  fixed  too  low  it  would  hobble  the  free- 
dom of  opportunity  of  the  businessman  to 
open  the  exceptional  place  of  business.  Such 
a  merchant  might  desire  to  set  his  shop  up 
in  a  high-rent  area,  or  to  employ  such  vari- 
ous sales  aids  as  charges,  deliveries,  and  othei 
different  services,  not  generally  available 
from  his  competitors.  He  sliould  be  en- 
titled to  open  such  a  place  of  business,  and 
If  he  desires  to  charge  more  than  minimum 
prices  in  order  to  support  his  operation,  he 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  If  there  la* 
as  he  Judges,  a  real  demand,  he  will  suc- 
ceed. If  there  is  no  such  demand  he  wiU  go 
broke  fast.  Either  this,  or  in  the  second 
place,  if  the  price  were  fixed  high  enough 
to  cover  tola  merchant's  requirements,  all 
consumers  would  be  forced  to  pay  for  the 
special  services,  whUe  not  receiving  them. 

Fifth,  we  believe  that  such  a  law  should 
prevent  price  cutters  operating  out  of  non- 
fair-trade  areas  from  maU  ordering  into  fair- 
trade  areas,  thereby  wrecking  the  minimum 
fair-trade  price  structures  in  fair-trade 
States.  Otherwise,  fair  trade  might  only  too 
easily  become  a  farce,  a  boon  to  those  who 
would  cut  the  Independent  merchanta* 
throats. 

Sixth,  I  believe  that  the  fair-trade  con- 
tract should  be  exclusively  between  the 
manufacturer-seller  and  his  outlets.  I  do 
not  l}elieve  it  is  wise  for  the  States  or  any 
other  agency  to  enter  the  picture,  either  as 
originating  or  enforcing  agencies.  I  may  be 
entirely  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
type  of  origination  and  enforcement  Is  too 
conducive  to  piu%  and  simple  price  fixing. 
I  believe  that  origination  should  be  between 
the  manufacturer-seller  and  his  outlets,  and 
that  enforcement  should  rest  vrith  the  numu- 
facturer  through  the  courts. 

In  summation.  I  have  only  this  to  say: 
Those  who  oppose  fair  trade  on  groimds  tliat 
it  may  promote  high  prices  must  remember 
that  when  businesses  are  In  free  and  open 
competition  both  manufacturers  and  retail- 
ers must  compete,  and  competition  will 
brin'T  prices  down  to  reasonable  levels.  Un- 
der fair  trade  there  wUl  be  such  competition. 
But  the  competition  wlU  be  such  as  to  per- 
mit small.  Independent  businessmen — those 
businessmen  who  Inject  needed  competition 
into  our  economy — ^fair  chance  to  s\u*vlve. 

The  question,  long  range,  seems  to  be 
simply  whether  we,  ss  a  Nation,  want  the 
Illusory  benefit  of  cutthroat  prices  today  at 
the  expense  of  our  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise system,  or  wUl  permit  the  safeguarding 
of  smaU  Independents  who  inject  competi- 
tion into  our  economy,  now  and  over  the 
countless  tomorrows. 

I  thank  you. 


Onmibas  ImBugration  Legislalkm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MIMinSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  12, 19S2 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
sak  unanimous  consent  that  theire  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcx>rd  a 
number  of  written  materials  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  immigration  legisla- 
tion.   First,  there  is  a  letter  from  the 
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lOddgma  Oommittee  on  Immlcrntlon.  to 

which  is  attached  an  editorial  from  the 
Michigan  CathoUc  In  opposition  to  the 
McCarran-Walter  cmnibas  legislation. 
Next  is  an  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Catholic  Interracialist  for 
June  1952.  in  favor  of  the  Humphrey- 
Lehman  UlL  Ftnally.  there  are  edito- 
rials from  the  Bfilwaukee  Journal  of  Ifay 
23.  1952,  and  the  Indianapolis  News  of 
May  23.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou^ 
as  follows; 


Detroit.  Mich.,  June  3.  IHM, 
Bon.  Rammer  H.  Humfhjmt. 

United  States  Senate  Oglce  Bmildtm/g, 
WaaMnffton.  D.  C. 
Dbab  aoiAvaa  Humfbbst:  Now  that  Wal- 
tar-MoCanan  amnlbua  trnmlgrmtlaa  bUla 
n»  In  oonferenoe.  we  think  that  the  en- 
eloMd  leading  editorial  from  tbe  liay  23. 
1953.  Issue  of  the  Mtnhlgan  Osthohc  woold 
be  of  direct  interest  to  you. 

The  aentlmenta  egprewed  in  the  attached 
editorial  are  not  limited  to  the  edlton  and 
reader!  oL  the  Michigan  CatboUc.  They  are 
■band  wholeheartedly  by  repnsentatlTes  of 
many  different  religious  bodieB,  social  and 
Xratemal  organizations,  and  nationality 
groups  cooperating  with  the  Michigan  Oran- 
mlttee  on  Immigration,  and  by  similar  or- 
gantiMtlnna  and  groups  in  other  parts  of  the 
ooantry.  We  feel  that  the  Watter-McCar- 
ran  bills.  U  they  become  law,  will  famish 
the  Conununlsts  an  a<ld<tional  potent  m*- 
Ugnlng  argument  against  the  United  States 
because  it  will  serve  as  a  proof  o<  tte  alleged 
insinorrlty  tst  American  democracy. 
Ettneerely  yours. 

B.    M.   JosvB.   Chmirman. 
CHaai.M  N.  DuatoMB. 

F<ee  Cfcaii'waii. 
rumwca  O.  Cmhdt. 

Seervterf. 

n'^xm  tlk*  mdilgBa  CathoUc  of  liay  ».  19521 

TJtas  OoHotna  Vers  'Vo"  on  McCasbaw  axo 
Waltcb  BxuLa 

This  Is  a  call  to  readers  of  the  ICchlgaa 
Catholic  to  join  Detroit  i«liglous.  civic,  and 
natlonsHty  groups  in  an  expression  to  oppo- 
aitlon  to  the  licCarran  and  Walter  omnltMis 
Immigration  hills  now  p*"^'*^  In  niiiijisaa. 
&  afi60  and  H.  B.  5678. 

TlMse  groups  have  voleed  protasta  of  ttisaa 
measures  because  of  "their  racist  provisions 
and  harshly  restrictlonlst  policies,  pliis  their 
unheard-of  retroactive  d^Mrtatkin  provlslone 
and  elimination  of  Judicial  review  which  are 
not  only  unfair  and  contrary  to  the  best 
American  tradltlona  but  will  do  Irreparable 
damage  to  United  Statea  prestige  in  the 
world-wide  struggle  against  commimism." 

There  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  a 
new  Immigration  and  natwallzatlon  bill  Is 
needed,  since  our  present  Immigration  stat- 
utes go  back  to  the  quota  act  passed  in  1924. 
This  act  permitted  162.000  immigrants  to 
come  to  the  United  Statee  In  any  one  year. 
In  1939  the  national  origins  formula  bill 
reduced  this  annual  number  to  153,000. 

The  only  notable  exception  to  these  two 
acts  was  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended  In  1950,  which  permitted  ap- 
proximately 325,000  so-called  displaced  per- 
sons to  be  admitted  to  13Us  country  over  the 
past  4  years. 

Our  Immigration  law  quotas  are  based  on 
the  foreign-born  popiilatlon  of  the  United 
atatas  In  1890.  Tliey  permit  2  percent  of 
this  base  population  to  receive  entry  visas 
to  this  country.  The  unfairness  of  this  pro- 
portion may  he  mteXL  In  the  Instances  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  By  law,  the 
Italian  quota  Is  some  5,000  persons  a  year, 
the  Omnum  quota  is  36,000,  and  the  British 


li  «^0QO.  hi  the  taet  IS  years  leai 
paroant  of  the  quotas  for  northern 
countries  have  bean  and.  At  the  same  time, 
r— ««*-  coantrles.  or  cown tries  with  small 
qnotaa,  could  not  make  up  the  dtttarenee. 
The  net  result  Is  that  about  a  half  of  the 
people  permitted  to  come  to  this  ooantry 
were  ahle  to  do  so. 

The  MeCacrea  bm  ahne  to  change  some 
of  the  ancient  clauaes  of  the  quota  act  by 
apportkmlng  the  quotas  on  ia>0  popalattoa 
figures.  Bowever.  this  bUI  tncludea  ele- 
ments of  racism  and  dJecrlmlnatton.  espe- 
cially against  Asia  tics,  and  It  has  arMWary 
provtakms  in  Ita  naturaUaatlan  and  dapor- 
tatlon  sections. 

In  def enee  of  his  MU  Senator  McCasasw 
SKfs  tt  is  •^iBSsntlsl  to  tlM  piaesnatkm  of 
«ur  way  of  Ufft."  This,  we  think.  Is  a  eom- 
plete  misunderstanding  of  the  alms  and 
pollelee  set  by  our  founding  fathers.  TO 
deprive  good  people  of  other  lands  a  new 
home  on  our  soil  Is  not  fair  to  them  or  to 
ua.  whoae  foref  athera  came  here  seeking 
asytam  from  rellgknis  and/or  polltteal  perse 
eution,  freedom  of  spee^,  freedom  from 
fear,  want,  and  hunger. 

The  measiire  la  not  In  keeping  with 
sound  Christian  prlndplee  which  teach  us 
to  love  our  neighbor  as  oorselvee. 

In  recent  year*  Pope  Ptxis  haa  sUDiiBtd  ttie 
Idea  that  all  of  ue  are  ehlMren  ef  oar 
Heavenly  Father.  He  has  pointed  out  the 
oniversallty  of  our  church,  the  Tiniv«realtty 
or  Its  charity  and  tte  concern  for  all  man- 
klBd.  To  set  an  example,  the  Pope's  efaarl- 
taUe  organisations  have  helped  Catholka, 
Protestants.  Jews,  Mosiems  and  pagans,  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  nattonallty  or  the 
color  of  their  sldn. 

As  tn»  Americans  we  should  have  a  right- 
ftil  concern  about  the  passage  of  the  Me- 
Carran-Walter  omnibus  Immigration  bill. 
If  anything,  the  bill  should  provide  for  In- 
creased quotas,  especially  for  civei  populated 
countries.  God  has  been  good  to  America 
and  America  should  be  good  to  God's  chil- 
dren. "The  charity  of  Christ  urges  us,"  said 
8t.  Paul.  This  same  lore  should  urge  us  and 
our  legislators  to  be  charitable  to  others. 

We  urg«*  our  readers  to  write  their  Sena- 
tors and  Bepi«sentatlTea.  asking  them  to  op- 
pose these  discriminatory  measures  of  Sena- 
tor ICcCasKAiv  and  RepresentatlTe  Waz-tsk. 

Senator  Mooot  expressed  his  views  on  the 
meas\u«  when  he  said  he  would  vote  against 
it.  A  letter  of  thanks  to  ^'ni  will  be  In 
order. 

IVtom  the  CathoUe  InterraciaUst 
of  June  1M2] 

Tlie  MeOarran  immigratian  Mil.  althoo^ 
a  dlght  improvement  over  present  poltcy, 
falls  miserably  to  lessen  the  desperate  need 
of  better  population  distribution  in  the 
world  and  alao  thie  coantrys  need  for  skilled 
manpower.  Canada  adaUts  yearly  1  percent 
of  Its  population,  Austoalla  3  percent,  while 
this  bill  would  admit  to  the  United  SUtes 
only  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  our  popula- 
tlan  In  1930.  And  that  last  figure  excludes 
Wegroea  and  American  Indians  from  the 
count  as  If  they  were  not  cttteens.  The  bin 
allowa  154.667  Immigrants  a  year  from  all 
countrlea  combined,  only  380  more  than  ex- 
isting lawa  admit. 

This  bill  Improves  upon  the  present  policy 
In  several  ways.  Pint,  It  codifies  the  great 
mass  of  Immigration  and  naturalization  laws 
of  160  years.  Second,  it  abolishes  racial  bar- 
riers to  cltlaenshlp.  The  present  law  dsnles 
dtlzenahlp  to  natives  of  Japan.  Indonesia, 
Burma.  Thailand,  and  some  Pacific  Islands. 
Third,  it  abolishes  the  ban  on  tmmlgratioa 
from  Japan,  Korea.  Burma,  Thailand.  Caoi* 
hodla,  Laoa,  Vietnam.  Ceylon,  Indonssli^ 
Pakistan.  libya.  Bomallland.  and  Yemen. 
This  ban  Is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  root 
causes  for  antl -American  feeling  in  the  Par 
Bast. 


But  CBly  188 
tai,  and  100  a 


are  aOowadtoi 
tma.  each  of  the  other 
ThU  Is  a  ikUeokXMly 
sniaU  number.  It  la  aiade  even  emaller  by 
the  pcwlaton  that  any  psnon  bom  tn  the 
fte  Bmt  or  some  parts  of  the  Hear  ■■ai 
who  can  trace  his  ancestry  back  as  amach 
as  80  percent  to  the  new  Asia-Paelfle  quota 
ahall  be  etaari^  against  that  area^  quota. 
(A  PUlplao  raaldent  of  Chicago  told  ua  iw- 
eentty  that  the  prseent  PhlUpplne  quota  of 
100  was  takeif  up  by  Filipino  wives  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  Be  say*  he  Is  eowtlnually  get- 
ting raqosato  for  PUtpIno  houeeboya  hut 
there  are  none  available  here.) 

Another  ohjeetlorahle  feature  of  the  bU 
Is  the  provlaloa  that  not  aaore  than  106  tea- 
mlgranta  from  the  colontaa  or  other  depend- 
ent areas  of  saothar  eoontrtaa  may  be  ehanad 
to  the  quota  of  mother  oouatrtaa  annually. 
Thia  prcveuta  eohmlsa  tram  using  up  a  fov- 
smlng  country^  qwota.  m  the  ease  of  Orsat 
Brttato  and  northern  Ireland  thla  quota  is 
86.381  tanalgranta.  Ooly  about  half  that 
number  cooaa  In.  Many  Brttteh  Wtat  Xb- 
dlans  WW  be  enetoded  by  the  new  bm. 

Hwnesnr  MoCaaaaw  Is  openly  tn  favor  of 
preferring  tmmigxants  from  north  and  west 
Europe  agalDst  thoas  froas  eaat  and  sooCh 
■urope,  eeet  Asia  and  the  Middle  Brnt.  That 
la  the  reaeon  for  choosing  the  1930  eeneaa 
figurea  and  eictoding  nagroaa  and  Amertoan 
rudlana  In  that  count,  aa  wen  as  allowlaf 
a  eanallsr  number  of  tmaalcraarta. 

Opponents  at  the   MU   lactade   Prasldsnt 
who  U  in  favor  of  admitting  800,- 
to  the  Ualtsd  SUtaa 
over  a  S-yaar  parted.    It  is  hoped  that  the 
wUI  veto  the  MoOarran  blU  If  tt 


fight  (or  enactaaant  of  the 
a  for  admitting  addlttonal  Im- 
mlgrantB  to  the  country  is  a  national  group 
tlag  85  foreign  language  and  tmmt- 
VM.  Temporary  chairman  of 
the  group,  known  as  the  AaMrtaan  OoeBmlt- 
tee  for  Special  Immigration,  la  Msgr.  Edward 
S.  Swanatrom.  aaeeutrre  dtrector  of  War  Be- 
lief Sameea.  National  Catholic  Walface 
ferenee.  aorptaa  popolatloa  to  a 
prnhism  in  Oecmany,  Greece.  Italy,  and  the 
BetherlandB,  and  OKjre  people  are  oonUnu- 
aUy  oamiug  in  tram  nrninliias  Vr*Tfnd  the 
Iran  eortaln. 

A  tM«tar  Immlgretlon  bill  waa  sponsored 
tn  the  Senau  by  Senators  Hownnrr  and 
T*»«aw.  It  includes  the  good  features  of 
ths  MeOarran  bfll.  In  addttlon  ft  vould 
pool  uauaed  Immigration  quotaa  and  allow 
foor  groupa  to  eome  In  onAar  tfaaae  quotas— 
peraoas  persecuted  for  their  rellglouB  or  po- 
litical views;  reUttves  of  residents  of  the 
united  States;  skilled  pereone  needed  tn  the 
United  States:  others  on  a  flrst-come,  ftrst- 
asresd  baale.  The  Humphrey  bm  would  use 
the  1980  eeseus  figurea  aa  a  baaia  for  Imml- 
gratlaa. 

Moat  of  ua  know  aoeae  of  the  hnman  story 
behind  these  statistics.  PtottaMy  all  our 
ancestors  were  tmmigranta.  They  worked 
hard,  toved  th«*  new  freedom  and  became 
loyal  Americana.  Thoee  of  ua  who  have  been 
hi  other  countries,  whether  as  members  of 
the  armed  servtoes  or  as  tourists,  know  that 
there  are  many  fine,  hard  working  people 
there  who  want  to  come  to  work  tn  America. 
We  may  have  eeen  what  they  cowM  grow  on 
a  plot  which  an  American  farmer  from  the 
Mldweet  wcnUdnt  touch.  Our  tanmlgratlon 
laws  take  only  the  cream  of  these  other  coun- 
tries. Bven  from  a  material  point  of  rlew 
these  people  will  add  to  the  power  of  our 
oountry.  And  their  fresh  view  of  our  free- 
dom and  abundant  opportunities  will  give 
^M  a  new  appreciation  of  our  OoTemment. 
The  many  Mesalngs  which  America  has  en- 
Joyed  may  have  been  given  us  becatae  we 
welcomed  new  settlers. 

Wfcat  can  we  do?  Let  us  write  to  our 
representatives  tn  the  House  and  Senate 
that  we  want  the  Humphrey  bill  passed  to 
admit  more  Immigrants.    If  this  bill  tans. 
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let  us  keep  after  the  Government  to  taha 
out  racial  dlaortmlnatlon  from  our  tmmlgra- 
tfton  practloss. 

(PTom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  9. 
1963] 

Vkxo  nm  MrCssaiw  Bnx 


Both  nouaaa  of  Oongeea  have  now 
the  extremely  reactionary  30S-page  MeCanraa 
launlgratlon  control  bill.  A  much 
prograaiive  alternate  measure  did  not 
get  oonalderattoa  by  either  Bouse, 
of  what  la  Involved  for  the  future  of  our  Im- 
ml^atkNi.  naturellsatlon.  and  deportation 
pollclea,  the  MeOarran  measure  ahould.  It 
aeema  to  ua.  be  vetoed  by  the  Prealdent. 

TlM  last  gensral  revlalon  of  thsae  lana 
was  made  In  1934.  There  may  not  be  an- 
other general  revlalon  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  la  vital,  therefore,  that  changes 
made  now  be  In  the  right  spirit  and  he 
sound. 

The  MeOarran  meaaiue  retains  moat  of  the 
Ultrarestrlcttvs  features  of  the  present  law 
and  adds  to  them  new  reatrlctlons  not  at 
an  In  accord  with  democntic  prlnclplea! 

It  glrea  our  oonaula  new  and  arbitrary 
power  to  refuse  vlaaa  on  a  men  hunch  that 
an  appBcant  may  aomeday  beeome  dS'MBdent 
or  yield  to  Communist  blandlahmenta. 
Surely  sxich  barring  by  prediction  la  not 
sound  practice. 

The  meaaura  lequhea  that  aged  parents, 
even  If  Joining  their  children  here  only  to 
die.  must  paas  a  literacy  test  in  EngUsli.  It 
provldea  that  an  alien,  convicted  of  a  crim- 
inal offense  even  after  SO  or  80  yeara  of  resl- 
denee  here,  may  be  departed,  even  If  tt  Is  a 
aalnar  ctfenae.  Involving  no  moral  turpitude. 
It  provldea  that  a  person  confined  to  a  mental 
hospital  within  5  years  of  his  arrival  may  be 
tt  taough  the  Ulnsaa  la  due  to 
It  eauaee  and  the  patient  to  able  to  pay 
It  ereatea  10  new  grounds  for 
most  of  them  trivial,  aad  all  of 
retfoaetlve. 

There  are  aome  400  diOkrencea  between  the 

which  reeelved  ao  little  attention.  Moat  of 
them  are  greunded  In  a  quite  un-American 
phlloaophy  of  fear,  suspicion,  and  distrust  of 
aliens  who  ssck  entrr.  of  aliens  who  are  al- 
ready with  ua,  and  of  nature  H—d  eltlasna 
who  have  become  pavt  of  otir  elvlllaatlan. 

It  to  a  measure  ealeutotsd  to  redxtoe  Immi- 
gration, to  pat  all  Immigrants  on  perpetual 
proitation.  and  to  revoke  ettlaenship  for 
minor  reasons.  It  surely  to  not  the  kind  at 
control  law  that  a  nation,  made  xip  almost 
entirety  of  the  deeoendanta  of  Immlgrantt, 
ahouM  adopt  ao  wswally  and  with  ao  little 
regard  for  ooaunon  f alnaeea. 

Only  a  veto  by  the  Preeidsnt  can  now  give 
Ooagrsas  a  chancs  to  redeem  Itself  In  thto 
hnportant  matter.    Neither  of  thees  imml- 

Ktfton  blUs  waa  given  eoountttee  iMarlngi. 
'a  start  over  and  do  the  revlaian  Job  aa  tt 
ahould  t>e  done.  Surely  It  to  taas  Important 
to  get  revision  out  of  the  way  than  It  to  to 
provide  aound  i  liaiigsa 

inom  ttte  iBdlanapolto  Bcws  of  Maj  SS, 
1089] 

Do  Wx  HoABo  LxBiarr? 

Unfair  restrlctlona  which  are  tronta  for 
raetom  and  hysterta  are  oontained  tn  the 
MeOarran  blU  to  overhaul  the  Nation's  Im- 
mlgretioa  laws.  The  Senate  which  re- 
jected two  substitute  maatures  that  would 
hare  aeoompltohed  the  Beeenltal  purpoae  of 
bringing  thto  eountry'a  Immlgretlon  policy 
Into  Una  with  new  world  conditions,  tnit 
without  mtolerance — now  has  passed  the 
MoCarran  formula.  A  almUarly  restrictive 
bUl  has  been  passed  by  ths  Bouse. 

In  an  era  In  which  American  reaponstblllty 
to  clearly  that  of  assuming  lu  fair  ahare  of 
refugeea  from  war  and  oppreaaion.  emphasto 
to  being  placed  on  Immlgratlaa  teeto  which 
would  bar  a  great  portion  of  thoee  who 
might  otherwise   be   admitted  on  a  quota 
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aa  loyal  aad  useful  ettlaana.  Safe- 
guards, of  course,  ahould  be  set  up  against 
the  admiaalon  of  subvsralvea.  but  to  sub- 
ject immliranta  to  aeruttay  for  yean  after 
their  admiaalon  to  to  make  them  aecond- 
elaaa  dtlaens,  and  to  negate  our  own  democ- 
racy. 

The  Houae-Senate  oonferesa  still  hare 
an  opportunity  to  rectify  the  dtoorimlnatlons 
which  becloud  thto  Important  legislation 
with  crass  departures  from  traditional  Amer- 
ican ooBcepta  of  civil  righto  and  fair  play. 
But  if  they  do  not.  the  President  ahould 
veto  the  measure  and  call  for  one  that  doea 
Justice  to  the  national  concept  of  equality 
of  freedom. 


anaWasluMtM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  araw  hamfbhixk 
or  THB  SKNATB  OP  THB  UNTTKD  8TATBB 

ThuTPSMji,  Jvne  It,  1952 

Mr.  BRIDOEa  &fr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbookd  an  article 
entitled  "Koje  and  Washington."  written 
by  Walter  lippinann,  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 

12,  1M3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooaa, 
18  ftriloirB: 

ToBAT  AMD  ToMoaaow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
won  awv  wasrimctow 

Anyone  inquiring  about  the  Korean  pris- 
oners of  war  will  find  It  Impoealble,  I  think, 
to  learn  who  has  been  reeponslMe  for  form- 
ing our  pollcles.  He  may  condtide  that  no 
one  haa  been  responsible. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  itate  of  affatn 
tn  the  compounds  on  Koje  laiand  where  the 
Communist  prtoouets  ruled  the  roost  until 
General  Boatner  took  meastn^s  to  separate 
them  Into  amaller  and  more  manageable 
groupa.  He  would  not  have  had  to  do  this 
if  anyone  In  authority  had  foreseen  what 
would  happen  If  prtoonera  were  congregated 
tn  an  unmanageable  maea.  Was  thto  some- 
thing that  eo\dd  have  been  foreaeen?  It 
waa.  Although  very  little  haa  ever  been 
printed  about  it,  owing  to  the  wartime  oen- 
aorahlp.  the  fact  Is  that  there  ware  prisoner- 
of-war  campa  tn  the  United  States  which 
were  terrortaed  and  ruled  by  Nasi  prisoners, 
camps  where  American  soldiers  were  im- 
able  to  enter  and  wbere  non-Nasto  wtn 
tried,  executed,  and  burled  without  our  being 
abU  to  enter  the  campa  to  assart  our  oem 
authority. 

There  was,  therefore,  recent  and  Imprea- 
alvc  experience  to  ahow  that  prlaonan  of  war 
tnmn  a  totalitarian  country  were  llkaly  to 
Include  fanatlca  who  would  stop  at  nothing. 
But  if  anyone  In  the  Pentagon  made  It  hto 
bualneaa  to  atudy  thto  axperlenoe  the  lessons 
were  never  paaaed  on  to  General  MacArthur 
or  General  SMgway.  much  leea  to  the  com- 
manders on  Koje  Island  Itself.  Those  hap- 
less men  were  left  to  learn  the  lesson  all  over 
again,  and  In  what  was  for  them  and  for  thto 
country  the  hardest  possible  way. 

Nobody  In  Waahlngton  or  In  Tokyo,  more- 
over, seems  at  any  time  to  have  made  It  hU 
bualneaa  to  consider  aerlously  the  great  po- 
litical aiul  moral  questlona  poaed  by  prta- 
oners  of  war  tn  modem  ideological  conflicts. 
Tet  we  had  Just  flnlahed  negotiating  at  great 
length  new  Geneva  conventions  Intended  to 
deal  with  the  novel  and  thorny  toauea  of  the 
prlaonen  of  war  in  s\ich  Ideological  confllcta. 


•niua  our  field  commanden  in  Korea  were 
Instructed  to  invite  enemy  troops  to  desert 
to  our  llnea.  Tet  whan  enemy  aoldlera  did 
desert  to  us,  the  oAoera  who  were  responsible 
for  handling  them  aeemed  to  have  had  no 
Inatrwttona  to  take  account  of  the  promisee 
which  the  field  commanders  were  making. 

Nobody,  apparently,  thought  of  telling  the 
two  aets  of  American  oOcers — those  com- 
manding the  fighting  troops  and  thoae  han- 
dling the  prisoners  of  war — to  carry  out  the 
same  policy.  So  Instead  of  protecting  the 
desertera.  to  whom  we  had  made  promises, 
we  treated  them  not  aa  refugees  but  as  ordi- 
nary priaoners  of  war,  and  proceeded  to  send 
their  namea  to  the  enemy,  not  atopplng  to 
think  what  thto  might  mean  to  their  famiUaa 
at  home  if  they  did  not  go  home  when  the 
lighting  ended. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  thto  was 
enough  blundering,  and  that  the  President 
would  then  have  been  advised  to  see  to  it 
that  somebody  In  high  authority — in  very 
high  authority — put  hto  mind  seriously  on 
the  mounting  and  ever  more  complicated 
problems  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  prob- 
lem was  how  to  honor  our  conamltment  to 
the  prisoners  and  to  do  thto  within  the 
framework  at  international  law  and  the 
bounds  of  a  wise  policy — and  to  do  nothing 
that  could  be  avoided  which  would  make  it 
more  dlfflcult  to  get  back  the  American  and 
other  U.  N.  prisoners  of  war  now  in  Com- 
munist hands. 

We  are  In  nonor  bound  not  to  repatriate 
all  the  prlaonen.  The  problem  has  been 
how  to  select — in  Army  language  to  screen 
out — the  individuals  whom  we  could  not 
honorably  send  back.  This  screening  raises 
questions  of  the  greatest  importance  and  of 
extreme  delicacy.  It  Involves  the  Geneva 
conventions,  the  usages  of  International  law. 
and  the  vital  Interesta  of  American  and 
Allied  soldiers  who  are  now  prisoners  of  wsr 
and  of  thoae  who  might  become  prisoners  of 
war  In  the  future.  Tet  beitere  tt  or  not,  the 
formulation  of  the  queatlons  for  the  screen- 
ing— and  the  grave  legal  Issues  Involved  in 
the  qtiestlons — were  left  to  the  officen  out 
in  Korea  or  In  Japan. 

The  seven  qtiestlons  which  they  formu- 
lated oonatoted  In  telling  each  prtaoner  that 
If  he  mid  he  would  forcibly  realst  being 
rspatrtoted.  he  could  stay  with  us  and  we 
would  take  care  of  him.  We  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  grant  asylum  from  pxiniahment  and 
persecution.  Theae  naive  queatlons  trans- 
formed that  obligation  into  a  helter-akelter 
plebiscite  which  showed  not  who  needed 
asylum  but  how  many  of  the  prisoners  would 
nther  stay  with  us  than  go  home. 

The  procedure  used  in  Korea  amounted  to 
telling  each  prisoner  that  If  he  said  he  would 
forcibly  restot  being  sent  home,  he  would, 
even  without  testing  his  resistance,  become 
the  ward  of  the  United  States  acting  for  the 
United  Nations.  Thto  was  a  strange  way  for 
a  government  to  behave.  We  do  not  find  out 
whether  an  Immigrant  should  be  deported 
liy  aakhig  whether  he  would  forcibly  realat 
If  we  started  to  depart  him.  We  institute  a 
legal  procesa  to  determine  whether  under 
the  tow  he  to  subject  to  deportation.  We 
do  not  excuse  drafted  men  from  the  Army 
by  asking  whether  they  would  forcibly  resist 
being  Inducted.  We  compel  them  to  show 
the  reeaona  for  being  exempted  or  deferred. 

In  the  case  of  the  prisoners  of  war  the 
question  to  not:  Does  a  man  say  he  will  re- 
stot repatriation — ^knowing  that  If  he  aays 
It.  he  will  be  excused  from  going  home? 
The  question  to  whether  he  ought  to  be 
granted  the  prlvUege  of  asyliun.  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  can  be  given  only  by 
humane  and  impartial  Judges.  They  must 
decide  whether  the  prisoner  should  be 
granted  asylum  because  we  induced  him 
to  desert  or  because  he  to  Ideologlcallf 
marked  and  committed,  or  because  for  soma 
other  reason  he  would  be  in  special  danger. 

The  prisoner  himself  to  an  Important  wlt- 
nesa  In  reaching  thto  Judgment.    But  the 
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eradal  piindpl*  ta  tliat  his  preferenees  and 
his  opinion*  oinnot.  as  they  have  been  In 
the  Ko>e  »tf«enlng.  be  treated  as  flnaL  The 
Unal  decision  mtist  rest  with  scnne  Und  of 
trlbtinal  set  up  to  distinguish  within  the 
limits  of  human  falllblUty  whether  a  ■pr\x>- 
oner  Is  In  fact  a  refugee  In  need  of  asylvun. 

The  principle  Is.  I  belieTe.  In  accord  with 
International  law  and  with  our  own  obliga- 
tions of  honor.  It  Is  also.  I  submit,  a  matter 
of  vital  Interest  to  the  whole  free  world 
that  the  Korean  war  should  not  establish 
a  precedent  under  which  repatriation  of 
prisoners  of  war  rests  not  on  an  objective 
rule  but  on  a  subjective  test  of  what  the 
prisoner  says  he  wants.  Let  tu  remember 
that  any  extension  of  the  war  anywhere  in 
Asia  or  Europe  is  ahnost  certain  to  mean 
that  there  wUl  be  mwMeii  of  prisoners  In 
Communist  hands.  Let  us  remember  how 
men  "confess"  in  Communist  prisons. 
Could  anything  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
make  it  the  law  than  If  the  detaining  power 
can  Induce  Its  prisoners  to  "reftise"  repatria- 
tion, they  may  never  come  home? 

Now  that  the  mess  In  the  Ko]e  camp  is  be- 
ing dealt  with,  and  a  measiire  of  authority 
and  discipline  restored.  It  Is  high  time  that 
something  serious  and  responsible  was  done 
by  the  White  Hoxise,  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
State  Department  to  clear  up  the  muddle 
of  policy. 


A  ChaDeBfc  to  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  uantnacrth 

Df  IHX  SnVATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  12, 1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  2,000  guests  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  the  top  economic,  civic,  and 
political  leadership  of  the  Nation,  hon- 
ored Dwight  R.  G.  Palmer,  chairman  of 
the  boutl  of  General  Cable  Corp.,  and 
1951  chairman  of  the  Urban  League 
Fund,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  and  the  Urban 
League  of  Greater  New  York,  on  January 
21.  1952,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  first  public  speech 
since  his  appointment  as  chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Contract  Compliance,  aclcnowl- 
edged  the  annual  award  of  the  Nation's 
oldest  interracial  social  service  agency 
working  for  equal  economic  opportimity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks incident  to  the  presentation  of 
the  scroll,  and  Mr.  Palmer's  responding 
speech,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscckd,  as  follows: 
TSAMScaiPT  or  Rkicabks  Imcisemt  to  Psxskn- 

TATION  or  THS  SCBOLL  TO  MS.  PaLMZB 

Mr.  Oauusow.  As  a  part  of  tl^  program, 
which  Is  being  broadcast,  Mr.  James  Pelt, 
able,  dynamic,  and  devoted  president  of  the 
Urban  League  of  Greater  New  York,  who  in 
less  than  2  years  of  his  Incxunbency  has  won 
the  affection  and  admiration  of  all  of  xis.  will 
present  a  scroll  to  Mr.  Dwlght  Palmer.  Mr. 
Pelt. 

Mr.  P«LT.  Dwlght,  we  In  the  Urban  League. 
as  you  know,  are  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
equal  economic  opportunity.  You  have  dem- 
onstrated In  monumental  proportions  that 


equal  economic  opportunity  can  be  achlered 
on  the  Industrial  scene. 

Tou  hsT*  created  an  enTlable  record  in 
race  relations  for  your  Oeneral  Cable  Corp. 
Tou  have  traTeled  throughout  the  land  as  a 
champion  of  equal  economic  opportunity, 
meeting  with  Goremment  ofllrlals.  com- 
munity leaders,  with  labor  and  with  manage- 
ment, preaching  the  gospel  of  equality.  And. 
you  did  not  seek  easy  rictorles.  Tou  have 
spoken  with  the  same  directness  and  with  the 
same  courage  in  Missouri  and  in  Tennessee 
and  in  Kentucky  as  you  do  in  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Palmer,  you  have  been  our  exemplar 
and  you  have  been  our  supporter.  The  bril- 
liant page  of  Urban  League  history  which 
Lester  Granger  and  Edward  Lewis  have  writ- 
ten In  1951  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  your  aid  as  chairman  of  the  Urban 
League  Fund.  Although  we  claim  you  as  our 
own.  we  realize  that  you  have  done  splendid 
work  for  other  community  causes.  And  so. 
Dwlght,  we  band  you  this  scroll  with  our  love 
and  with  our  affection,  and  with  a  prayer  for 
your  well-being.  May  I  read  the  scroll  to 
you.  please? 

"In  appreciation  to  Dwlght  R.  O.  Palmer 
for  his  unselfish,  untiring,  and  inspiring 
leadership  in  advancing  the  cause  ot  de- 
mocracy through  promoting  'equal  economic 
opportunity'  for  all  Americans.  His  social 
vision  and  dynamic  energy  combine  to  create 
the  highest  type  of  enlightened  citizenship 
and  constitute  a  symbol  of  the  best  indus- 
trial statesmanship."  > 


Addxxss  bt   Dwight  R.  G.  Ft 

Mr.  Chairman.  Governor  Stevenson,  dls- 
tlngiUshed  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen — 
all  of  you,  friends.  I  am  deeply  touched  by 
the  role  in  which  you  have  seen  fit  to  cast 
me  tonight,  and  the  generous  sentiments 
with  which  It  has  been  garnished.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you. 

You  all  understand.  I'm  uure,  that  I  am 
here  as  a  symbol — a  symbol  of  the  growing 
number  of  Americans  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  improving  human  relations  In  the  land 
we  love.  Why  do  these  men  and  women,  so 
many  of  whom  are  gathered  in  this  hall, 
devote  their  energies  and  resources  to  this 
cause?  Ask  any  of  them  and  you  are  more 
likely  to  get  a  reasoned  and  a  reasonable 
answer,  frequently  supported  with  statistics. 

They  will  tell  you,  for  Instance,  that  intol- 
erance Is  a  drag  on  the  national  economy; 
that  you  cannot  hold  down  a  tenth  of  the 
population  without  In  the  long  run  penal- 
izing the  other  nine- tenths.  And  they  are 
entirely  right.  Racial  discrimination  does 
take  a  terrific  toll  in  economic  terms.  It 
breeds  slums  and  disease  and  crime,  for  all 
of  which  the  entire  community  pays. 

Others  will  assure  you  that  we  must  clean 
hotise  at  home  if  we  are  to  be  effective  in 
our  leadership  abroac";  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford the  ravages  of  prejudice  in  the  present 
world  conflict.  And  again  they  are  entirely 
right.  On  the  one  hand,  barriers  to  employ- 
ment and  insufficient  training  are  depriving 
American  Industry  of  sorely  needed  man- 
power and  skills  for  the  rearmament  pro- 
gram. On  the  other  hand,  the  injustice 
visited  upon  feUow  Americans  of  Negro 
origin  is  item  No.  1  in  the  "bate  parade" 
against  the  United  States  being  plugged  34 
hours  a  day  by  Communist  propagandists  all 
over  the  world. 

Tet  I  know,  from  my  own  feelings  and 
from  my  contact  with  others  engaged  in  ova 


^The  scroll  ends  with  this  passage  from 
The  Prophet:  "There  are  those  who  give  and 
know  not  pain  in  giving,  nor  do  they  seek  Joy 
nor  give  with  mindfulness  of  virtue  •  •  • 
through  the  hands  of  such  as  these  God 
speaks  and  from  behind  their  eyes  He  smiles 
upon  the  earth." 


work,  that  such  considerations  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  real  motives  reach  a 
lot  deeper  than  cold  logic  and  •oonomle 
horse  sense.  They  are  to  be  fovmd  In  the 
realm  of  the  human  spirit  and  can  be  con- 
veyed only  in  the  language  of  moral  values. 
What  Is  involved,  in  other  words,  is  not 
only  our  minds  but  our  consciences:  our  in- 
stinct for  self-preservation  recognizes  the 
same  instinct  in  others,  and  our  training 
is  to  avoid  Inflicting  a  hurt  we  would  our- 
selves not  wish  to  sustain.  We  are  civilized — 
not  barbaric — fair  pVay  and  decency  are  be- 
coming instincts — the  mark  of  the  clvillaed 
human  being — the  conscience  which  fore- 
tells our  progress  in  the  ladder  of  evolution. 

Tet  a  man  may  pass  from  cradle  to  grave 
without  opening  his  eyes  to  the  evil  pUed 
high  all  around  him.  It  Is  so  commonplace, 
so  habitxial.  tliat  it  can  go  almost  imnotlced 
for  a  lifetime.  But  once  he  does  become 
aware  of  it.  he  can  no  longer  be  fully  at  peace 
with  himself.  Porever  after,  the  familiar 
phrases  about  democracy  and  equality,  about 
loving  one's  neighbor,  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  as  so  often  applied  in  our  everyday 
life,  seem  edged  with  hypocrisy.  He  Is  driven 
to  do  something.  Outwardly  be  may  be 
doing  that  something  for  others.  But.  actu- 
ally, it  Is  also  for  his  own  peace  of  inlnd— 
to  ease  the  discomfort  of  his  own  soul. 

Permit  me  to  speak  personally  for  a  mo> 
ment.  I  was  l>om  and  spent  my  formative 
years  in  a  city  which  lies,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
twilight  zone  between  North  and  South-— 
the  city  of  St.  Loxils.  My  father  gave  hla 
devotion  to  the  Confederacy.  Together  with 
many  of  my  contemporaries  I  grew  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  social  distinctions  and 
restrictions,  absorbing  the  Ideas  of  my  par- 
ticular group. 

But  I  was  more  fortunate  than  moat.  As 
a  young  man.  I  worked  in  a  lumber  camp 
in  Loulalana.  I  was  thrown  into  close  day- 
to-day  relations  with  men  of  nearly  all  races. 
Rather  to  my  own  amazement.  I  made  friends 
with  rank  and  file  fellow  workers  more  easily 
than  I  did  with  the  so-called  upper  crust  of 
the  camp.  Lumberjacks  I  fotind  could  boast 
of  good  men  and  bad.  likeable  and  other- 
wise. The  ability  of  these  men  to  do  their 
Job,  I  discovered,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  color  of  their  skins,  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  or  their  social  background. 

It  was  a  crucial  discovery — the  same  one 
thousands  of  young  Americans  have  been 
making  on  the  battlefields  of  Korea.  Kven 
at  that.  It  took  me  a  great  many  years  to 
break  through  the  Jungle  of  "do's"  and 
"don't's"  in  which  I  was  raised.  There  are 
those  whose  attitude  cannot  be  handled  leni- 
ently, of  which  I  am  well  aware.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  do  not  find  It  in  my  heart  to 
wholly  condemn  those  who  have  as  yet  failed 
to  escape  from  their  particvilar  Jungles  of 
prejudice.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
normally  prisoners  of  their  personal  hlstortea. 
or  trapped  by  their  siuroundlngs.  and  that 
we  must  bring  patience  and  education  to  the 
Job  of  liberating  them. 

An  alerted  conscience  is  the  first  step  in 
that  process.  It  U  a  step  that  millions  of 
Americans  have  taken  in  our  generation,  as 
the  challenge  of  group  injustice  to  group 
becomes  more  widely  recognized.  The  sec- 
ond step  is  more  difDcult.  It  Is  to  make 
one's  sentiments  articulate — to  stand  up  and 
be  coimted  among  thoae  for  whom  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  not  a  Sunday  phrase 
but  a  round -the- week  fact.  That  step  calls 
for  moral  courage.  The  courage  to  swim 
upstream,  to  protest  aloud  against  iniquity, 
to  do  the  right  thing,  even  as  a  minority  of 
one. 

The  heartening  fact  is  that  more  and  more 
Americans,  with  the  passing  years,  are  devel- 
oping that  kind  of  personal  valor.  They  are 
giving  their  personal  and  flnanclsl  support 
to  enterprises  like  the  Urban  League.  They 
are  entering  the  arenas  of  public  discussion 
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IdeBttfylag  tliMnaelves  openly,  eoosplcu- 
ously,  with  the  crusade  for  a  fUier  Ameriot. 

In  our  anger  and  distress  over  continuing 
•apeets  of  Intolerance  and  occasional  out- 
ragea,  we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking  the 
estent  to  which  these  sordid  things  have 
already  been  curbed.  The  growth  of  the 
Urban  Leagxie  is  in  itself  a  fair  meastn^  of 
achievement  In  this  area  and  a  portent  of 
greater  achievements  ahead. 

Because  progress  has  been  painfully  slow, 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  underrate  its  magni- 
tuds.  We  need  to  look  back  to  1910.  when 
the  National  Urban  League  was  fotinded.  to 
realize  how  much  has  been  aooompllshed. 
Ttu  picture  of  race  relations  in  the  United 
States  being  painted  by  Stalin's  minions 
rests  largely  on  the  outlived  past.  Insofar  as 
the  praeent  Is  conoemsd.  it  is  so  grotesquely 
false  that  it  could  be  Ignored— except  for 
two  sad  truths. 

The  first  Is  that  the  caricature  is  widely 
believed,  espertally  anxong  the  so-caUed  non- 
white  raosa  of  the  earth,  with  harmfxtl  effects 
upon  American  prestige  and  moral  authority. 
The  second  Is  that  there  is  ustially  enough 
fact  under  the  propaganda  fantasies  to  make 
a  self -respecting  American  squirm.  All  the 
same,  it  remaina  a  caricature.  It  seems  to 
me  that  especially  thoae  of  us  actlrc  in  the 
struggle  against  diecriminatlon  are  duty- 
bound  to  refute  the  exaggerations. 

While  bigotry  oontlnxies  to  be  the  worst 
blot  on  our  civilization,  the  great  progress 
being  made  in  peaceably  and  intelligently 
oreroomlng  Its  effects  speaks  well  for  democ- 
racy as  a  way  of  life.  It  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  situstion  in  totalitarian 
eoontriaB.  where  persecution  of  declsssed 
ZBlnorltlae  Is  state-sponsored  policy,  and 
protect  la  punished  as  treaeon. 

We  must  not  deny  or  soft-pedal  the  jsn- 
■avory  realities.  At  Che  same  time  we  have 
ho  reason  to  yield  to  despair.  Our  society, 
admittedly,  Is  fsr  from  perfect.  But  we  are 
Increasingly  conscious  of  the  Imperfections 
and  increasingly  determined  to  erase  them. 
In  that  determination,  the  Urban  Leagiie 
has  for  over  40  years  served  as  a  nMiet  ef- 
fective instrument.  Indeed,  aside  frota  its 
dfrect  sceomplishmenu,  the  League  must  be 
credited  with  setting  a  pattern  of  effort  and 
with  developing  useful  techniques,  which 
are  being  emulated  by  others  in  this  field. 

We  have  need  for  ealm,  considered,  and 
effective  effort.  In  general  thU  U  the  kind 
of  effort  to  which  the  Urban  League  is 
geared.  It  has  produced  a  thousand  small 
gains;  no  one  of  them  startling  in  Itself, 
but  dcelsive  in  their  cumulative  effect.  The 
League  labors  at  the  grass  roots,  where  the 
evils  we  seek  to  eradicate  are  most  real  and 
■rgeot.  where  they  impinge  on  the  Uvea 
or  millions. 

Plowing  and  prcparatlOB  of  the  soil  of  eoo- 
ttomlc  independcsice  and  equality — that  is 
tlse  assignment  which  the  men  and  women 
MsocUted  with  the  leagxie.  from  1910  to  date, 
hare  taken  upon  their  shoulders.  At  times 
It  has  been  a  touj{h,  soul-testing,  often  nn- 
dramatlc  b\irden.  Their  primary  interest 
has  been  in  dowa-to-earth  everyday  facts 
like  more  and  benter  joba.  more  and  better 
health  service,  a  constantly  wider  and  more 
normal  adjustment  of  the  Negro  to  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

As  an  employee:  In  Intimate  touch  with 
numerous  other  employers.  I  can  attest  that 
the  aaslgnment  U  being  carried  out  in  an 
Incraaslnc  number  of  planta.  In  the  Second 
World  War.  as  in  the  first,  the  sheer  hunger 
for  working  hands  In  numy  instances  helped 
crash  doors  to  tmployment  for  men  and 
women  barred  b>'  reason  of  their  color  or 
national  origin.  But  there  is  one  highly 
significant  difference. 

After  the  First  World  War.  most  of  those 
doors  were  again  closed,  while  in  the  present 
postwar  period  tlie  gains  have  for  the  most 
part.  If  not  entlruly,  been  malnulned,    I  do 


know  that  in  the  i^ante  and  oOoee  of  the 
corporations  with  which  I  am  associated 
there  are  more  Negro  employees  today  than 
during  the  war,  and  I  know  this  to  be  true 
■Jso  of  other  large  corporations. 

The  Importance  of  this  fact  can  hardly  be 
overstated.  It  means  that  the  ground  con- 
quered is  being  held.  It  means  that  addi- 
tional thousands  of  our  citizens,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  are  learning  to  live  to- 
gether by  working  together.  And  I  know 
of  no  better  school  for  mutual  UAetancs  and 
understanding  that  the  factory,  the  mine, 
the  offloe,  where  people  earn  their  liTings. 

The  key  word  for  America,  the  very  hall- 
mark of  Its  dynamic  civilization,  is  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  at  once  the  product  and  the 
teb-t  of  democratic  institutions.  It  sums  up 
the  fundamental  contrast  between  static 
■ocletJcs  of  privilege  where  men  are  con- 
demned to  remain  always  in  the  class  into 
which  they  were  bom.  and  a  free  society  like 
ours.  By  this  liaslc  test  of  greater  c^por- 
tunity,  progress  In  Improved  human  rela- 
tions has  been  real,  and  let  us  hope,  perma- 
nent. 

Credit  belongs  not  only  to  dedicated  organ- 
izations such  as  the  Urban  League  and  tlioae 
stalwart  cttlaens  who  devote  themselves  to 
civic  problems,  but  also  to  leaders  In  labor. 
Industry,  and  Government,  and  to  individual 
buslnaesmen  by  the  thousand.  Again,  there 
is  no  caose  for  smugness — ^the  territory  still 
to  be  opened  up  is  larger  than  the  territory 
already  aooesslble.  But  we  must  not.  In 
blaming  the  recalcitrants,  fall  to  give  praise 
where  It  is  due.  A  new  wind  of  freeddta 
and  eqxiality  blow*  ttirough  American  econ- 
omy, clearing  away  ancient  eobweba  of  prej- 
udice and  habit. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  bene- 
ficiary of  this  new  spirit  Is  any  particular 
segment  of  our  population.  The  benefits 
are  being  reaped  toy  the  ooontry  as  a  wh<de. 
"nie  fact  is  thskt  great  reservoirs  of  labor 
power  and  technical  talents,  heretofore  left 
to  stagnate  and  waste,  are  at  long  last  being 
made  avallaMe  t»  the  national  economy. 

llUs  is  no  wnall  matter.  Remember  that 
In  the  great  contest  now  under  way  between 
the  free  world  and  oozununlsih,  the  advan- 
tage of  numbsra  la  on  the  Oooomunlst  side. 
The  Politburo  has  at  its  conunand  some  800,- 
000.000  people — a  third  of  the  human  race. 
True,  that  advantage  Is  to  a  large  measore 
canceled  out  by  our  supnlor  productivity. 
Nevertheless.  w«  cannot  afford  the  luzury 
of  intolerance  in  the  Industrial  area. 

Thus  It  is.  my  friends,  that  in  fighting  for 
equality  of  opportunity,  we  are  not  merely 
engaged  in  halplng  minorities.  In  the  final 
check  up  we  are  laboring  to  lift  both  the 
material  and  the  mcn^l  level  of  the  entire 
country.  Decency  and  Justice,  like  peaoe, 
are  indlvlslhle.  We  cannot  sin  against  them 
In  one  area  of  national  life  without  doing 
them  irreparable  harm  in  all  areas. 

Men  of  good  conscienoe.  and  that  I  dare 
baUeve  means  the  majority  of  Americans, 
face  a  twofold  obligation.  The  first  Is  to 
safeguard  the  large  measure  of  progress  that 
has  already  been  made;  to  guard  against 
backalldlng  and  complaoency.  The  other  is 
to  aoeompllah  constructive  gains  such  as  im- 
proved living  eonditions.  greater  access  to 
a  wider  variety  of  Jobs,  better  housing,  and 
higher  standards  of  private  conduct  as  be- 
tween man  and  man — all  of  which  are  the 
eaeence  of  enduring  progress. 

I  ahall  feel  that  I  have  not  hnpoeed  on 
your  time  if  I  can  leave  you  with  a  aome- 
what  firmer  pride  in  what  we  have  already 
attained  in  the  domain  of  human  rela- 
tions— and  with  a  firmer  resolve  to  extend 
those  victories  month  by  month  and  year 
by  year. 

Stalin  and  his  cohorts  cannot,  when  all  Is 
said  and  dam*,  defeat  tree  men.  Rree  men 
can  only  defeat  themselves,  throvigh  failure 
to  eheriah  their  treasures  oX  human  dignity. 


If  our  BMiral  fiber  is  continually  strength- 
ened. If  the  prec^>Ca  of  our  democratic  faith 

are  constantly  translated  into  the  dally  lives 
of  all  our  people,  we  shall  be  immune  to  the 
germs  of  Communist  Infection. 

Let's  not  permit  the  external  menace  to 
undermine  oxnr  determination  to  deal  cou- 
rageously with  internal  weaknesses  and  dan- 
gers. On  the  contrary,  the  threat  from  out- 
side must  serve  to  tighten  our  ranks  at 
home,  through  removal,  one  after  another, 
of  the  habits  of  thought  and  practices  that 
tend  to  divide  ua  and  to  aquander  our 
energies. 

Whatever  our  ba^ground  of  race  or  ertmt, 
we  are  eqii&IIy  proud  to  proclaim  "I  am  an 
American."  That  pride  should  apply  not 
merely  to  80  or  90  percent  of  Anterica — but 
to  all  of  It. 


CUatMM  For 


EariJ. 


McGratk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or  PKMMBTLVANU 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  RCPBXSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  12, 1952 

Mr.  KBARNS.  Mr.  Shaker,  ander 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicORS,  I  include  a  citation  for  Com- 
missioner Earl  J.  McGrath  at  Allegheny 
College,  MeadTille,  Pa.,  where  the  C(xn- 
mlssloner  was  the  commencement  speak* 
er  on  June  9.  1952: 

The  dual  system  of  public  and  privately 
controlled  education  is  an  Axoerloan  |die- 
nomenon.  It  is  one  of  the  deep  roots  of  our 
freedom  charged  with  re^xmslbUlty.  IXi 
guide  that  system  we  need  leaders  who  ms- 
derstand  its  nature.  Cnxr  Government  waa 
wlae  beyond  its  knowing  when  In  March 
10«9.  it  brought  you  to  Washington  to  be- 
come United  States  Omnmlssloner  of  Muea- 
tlon. 

Bom  In  Buffalo,  educated  In  Its  distin- 
guished university,  successful  teacher  there, 
and  dean  of  administration;  dean  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  and  officer  In  charge  of  edu- 
cational services  in  the  United  States  Navy; 
these  and  other  experiencee  schooled  you  in 
the  statesmanship  of  our  profession.  If  pol- 
itics brings  out  the  q>ecial  genius  at  the 
Irish,  you  have  proved  this  in  reverse;  for 
during  the  3  years  of  an  increasingly  lus- 
trous administration,  not  one  shadow  of  po- 
litical influence  has  been  permitted  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. This  you  vowed  upon  entering  the 
position  In  1940,  and  this  you  have  kept. 

By  serving  continually  as  member  or  chair- 
man of  International  committees  to  bring 
the  lamp  of  learning  to  other  comers  of  the 
globe,  you  have  brought  to  your  olBce  the 
recognition  due  it  in  terms  not  only  of  na- 
tional but  of  world  educational  leadership. 

To  a  college  of  liberal  arts  your  leaderahlp 
In  the  field  of  gmeral  educaUon  has  meant 
much.  We  look  upon  you  as  prime  spokes- 
man of  an  education  not  only  for  our  com- 
mon life,  but  for  the  good  life,  enriched  by 
humanity  and  understanding. 

A  decade  or  more  ago  on  this  campos 
yon  helped  AUegheny  ObHege  during  the 
second  of  four  successive  periods  of  curricu- 
lum experimentation.  TO  the  recognition  at 
»n  educational  stateaman.  then,  we  are  de- 
lighted to  add  a  warm  welcome  to  an  old 
friend.  Now  by  action  of  the  faculty,  the 
board  of  trustees  concxirrlng,  I  confer  upon 
you  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris 
causa.    In  token  at  oar  action  I  present  yow 
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vlth  this  diploma  and  aak  tbat  you  be  In- 
Twted  wlUi  a  hood  appropriate  to  your 
degree. 


Fair  EmpIojuieBt  Pnictket  LefisUtioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  KunrssoTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  12, 1952 

Mr.  HUMPHRETJr.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  edi- 
torial on  fair  employment  practices  leg- 
islation, which  appeared  in  the  Catholic 
InterraciaUst  for  June  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bxcord, 
as  follows: 

Catholics  Bndorsx  FEPC 

WagHiHOTOw,  D.  C. — Oeorge  K.  Hunton, 
secretary  of  the  Catholic  Interracial  Coun- 
cil of  New  York,  urged  the  present  Congress 
to  fulfill  past  promises  by  enacting  a  fair 
employment  practices  law  Immediately.  In 
his  testimony  before  a  Senate  labor  subcom- 
mittee he  also  pointed  out  that  Catholic  In- 
terracial groups  on  both  State  and  national 
levels  have  resolutely  supported  legislation 
against  discrimination  in  employment  in  the 
past,  and  he  asserted  that  the  undemocratic 
filibuster  which  has  previously  stopped  such 
legislation  in  the  Senate  must  be  broken. 

The  subcotnmittee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Homphket,  of  Minnesota,  Is 
holding  hearings  on  two  bills  which  It  hopes 
to  merge  into  one  establishing  a  Pai-  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission.  Botb  bills, 
one  of  which  Is  sponsored  by  Senator  Itxs, 
Of  New  York,  and  the  other  by  Senator 
HuicrHKXT,  would  provide  the  Commission 
with  authority  to  hold  hearings  on  com- 
plaints, make  findings,  and  resort  to  the 
courts  If  necessary  to  enforce  its  decisions. 
This  procedure  Is  similar  to  that  used  suc- 
cessfully in  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
Neither  bill  carries  any  criminal  {wnaltles 
and  both  provide  for  a  full  Judicial  process. 


NalionaJ  Association  of  Foremen  on 
Manaf  ement  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12, 1952 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Foremen  had  its 
beginning  many  years  ago  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  through  all  these  years  has 
maintained  its  headquarters  in  that  city. 

This  association  of  men,  now  number- 
ing more  than  50,000  members,  is  con- 
stantly striving  to  improve  and  better 
the  American  system  of  industrial  pro- 
duction. Much  of  this  is  accomplished 
through  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  the 
pages  of  their  magazine  entitled  "Man- 
age"; through  meetings  of  local  clubs 
and  district  conferences;  and  through 
their  annual  national  meeting. 

Recently.  House  Joint  Resolution  464, 
calling  for  the  annual  observance  of  a 


Management  Day.  was  introduced.  The 
National  Association  of  Foremen  wrota 
me  the  following  letter  dated  June  10, 
1952.  setting  forth  their  position  on  this 
matter  and  requesting  that  it  be  included 
in  the  CoNGKXssiONAL  Rxcoio: 

Juifs  10. 1953. 
Hon.  Pattl  p.  Schkhck. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
DsAB  Snt:  As  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Poremen.  I  am  writing  you  In 
regard  to  a  speech  made  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  26,  1952,  and  to  the 
Joint  Resolution  464  calling  for  the  annual 
cbserrance  of  a  Management  Day.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Poremen  Is  a  27-year-old 
association  of  men  representing  all  segments 
of  management — assistant  foremen  to  chair- 
men of  the  boards  of  directors — working  to 
bring  about  better  foremanshlp  in  industry, 
unity  among  all  members  of  management, 
and  preservation  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  speech  before  the  House,  it  was 
stated  that  the  idea  for  the  resolution  for 
the  observance  of  Management  Day  originat- 
ed with  an  Independent  publication  which 
Just  started  In  business  In  the  past  year.  In 
the  supplemental  remarks  to  the  address,  as 
carried  in  the  CoNcaxssioNAi.  Rxcoao  of  the 
proceedings  of  May  26.  1952.  It  was  stated  that 
the  National  Association  of  Poremen  wished 
to  cooperate  toward  the  passage  of  this  par- 
ticular resolution.  This  Is  contrary  to  fact. 
Since  1946.  the  National  AssocUtion  of 
Foremen  has  earnestly  worked  to  promote 
American  Management  Day  observances  In 
its  approximately  330  foremen's  and  man- 
agement clubs  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  the  communities  in  which  these  clubs 
are  situated.  We  have  a  total  membership 
of  52,000  men  of  management  who  represent 
over  1.200  of  the  Nation's  moat  successful 
management-built  industries. 

On  September  30.  1947,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Foremen  did  In  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
officially  launch  its  American  Management 
Day  program,  dedicated  to  teUlng  the  story 
of  the  essentials,  principles,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  the  competitive,  capitalistic  system  led 
by  good  managers.  That  dedication  of  the 
National  Association  of  Foremen  to  promote 
American  Management  Day  was  broadcast 
over  two  radio  networks  and  heard  by  an 
audience  estimated  at  12,000,000  to  15.000.000 
people. 

After  5  years  of  work  at  progressively  de- 
veloping American  Management  Day.  the 
National  Association  of  Poremen  on  Thurs- 
day, Ssptember  27,  1951.  In  Chicago,  pro- 
claimed the  first  official  American  Manage- 
ment Day.  with  Mayor  Martin  H.  Kennelly. 
of  Chicago,  participating.  On  the  third 
Thursday  of  September  of  this  year  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  the  National  Association  of  Fore- 
men will  keynote  the  observance  of  the  sec- 
ond annual  American  Management  Associa- 
tion of  Foremen  and  its  52.0C0  Individual 
members  have  been  working  on  individual  ob- 
servances of  American  Management  Day  on 
that  date,  and  as  originally  devised  by  the 
National  Association  of  Foremen. 

The  National  Association  of  Poremen  sin- 
cerely regret  that  the  speech  and  resolu- 
tion were  made  even  though  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  true  origin  of  American  Man- 
agement Day  had  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  parties.  The  National 
Association  of  Poremen  has  been  greatly  em- 
barrassed by  the  publicity  resulting  from 
the  speech  and  proposed  resolution. 

The  National  Association  of  Foremen  has 
followed  the  policy  of  working  to  establish 
first  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  a  desire  to  honor  manage- 
ment with  an  American  Management  Day. 
We  believe  that  Is  the  American  way.  work- 
ing first  at  the  grass  roots,  and  we  further 
believe  that  Is  the  way  management  should 


be  honored — and  not  at  this  time  by  aetlOB 
of  a  governmental  proclamation. 

The  basic  principles  upon  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Aseociatlon  of  Poremen 
have  founded  their  national  observance  of 
American  Management  Day  are:  (1)  Tbe 
freedom  to  work;  (2)  tbe  freedom  to  create: 
(3)  the  freedom  to  enjoy  the  fnilta  of  one's 
efforts. 

The  National  Association  of  Foremen,  rep- 
resenting 52.000  management  men  from  all 
levels  of  the  profession,  respectfully  calls 
upon  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Hotiae 
of  Representatives  to  consider  ottr  plea  for 
freedom  to  continue  to  promote  American 
Management  Day  In  the  manner  we  sincerely 
believe  is  worthy  of  the  management  pro- 
fession. We  make  this  request  on  the  basis 
that  the  National  Association  of  Foremen 
has  already  spent  6  years  In  molding  public 
support  of  this  observance  and  because  the 
National  Association  of  Foremen,  as  the  larg- 
est organization  of  management  men  in  the 
world,  has  the  moral  support  of  the  entire 
manegement  profession  In  this  plan,  which 
is  in  keeping  with  the  American  way  of  doing 
business. 

Because,  Congressman  Schzmcx.  our  na- 
tional headquarters  is  located  in  Dayton, 
the  Third  Congreatlonal  District  of  Ohio, 
this  letter  Is  being  sent  to  you  because  we 
of  the  NAP  feel  It  Is  your  responslbUlty  to 
read  it  into  the  CoNGaassioNAi.  Rsoo«d  and 
before  tbe  Rouse  of  Representatives  on 
Thursday.  June  12,  1952.  We  strongly  urge 
you  to  do  this  in  order  to  help  coimteract  tbe 
adverse  pubUclty  mentioned  before  in  this 
letter. 

In  cloclng.  we  of  the  National  Aasoclatioo 
of  Foremen,  although  we  greatly  appreciate 
the  interest  and  support  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  wuh  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  we  who  have 
originated  American  Management  Day  and 
who  believe  in  it  most  sln.:erely.  do  not  aak 
any  governmental  assistance  nor  do  we  re- 
quest any  governmental  proclamation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Rat  a.  AaoTTsni. 

President. 


Tke  Case  for  Fair  Tra^ 


EXTENSION  OF  RElilARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF   mifirKSOTA 

IN  IHI  SXN ATB  OF  THX  UNTTKD  8TATB 
Thursday,  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoto  an  article 
entitled  "The  Case  for  Fair  Trade,"  re- 
cently prepared  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

I  am  for  fair  trade.  As  a  Senator.  I  am  for 
fair  trade  because  it  serves  the  public  In- 
terest. As  a  former  druggist,  I  am  for  fair 
trade  because  it  enables  sufficient  small  busi- 
ness to  survive  by  promoting  fair  competi- 
tion in  the  market  place.  As  a  consumer.  I 
am  for  fair  trade  because  it  keeps  prices 
down. 

Abstract  economic  theories  on  the  fancied 
advantages  of  unbridled  competition  are  be- 
ing widely  aired  In  the  present  debate  on 
fair  trade.  I  don't  see  fair  trade  In  terms 
of  economic  abstractions.  I  see  It  in  terms 
of  people,  of  human  beings  with  hopes  and 
ambitions  and  needs  and  fears.  I  Uiink  It's 
about  time  that  we  stopped  playing  around 
with  the  adjectives  of  geometry  in  trying  to 
label  resale  price  maintenance  aa  horiaontal 
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or  vertical  price  fixing,  and  etarted  thinking 
In  terms  of  the  human  equation  instead. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  over-the- 
counter  experience  with  fair  trade  know  the 
relevance  of  the  human  factor.  We  know 
that  the  predatory  pricing  practices  which 
prevailed  before  fair  trade  brought  insecurity 
and  bankruptcy  to  thousands  tipon  thou- 
sands of  families  whose  livelihood  depended 
on  tlM  breadwlnc^rs'  small  bualneeaes. 

Z  ana  for  fair  trsxle  because  I  believe  in  tree 
competition,  not  free-for-all  competition.  I 
believe  In  full  and  fair  competlttoD.  not  tn 
unfair  competition.  I  want  to  see  hnsliw 
■aen  eompetlng  La  the  market  place  on  the 
baala  of  skiila,  eAdency.  ingenuity,  hard 
work,  and  service — but  not  on  dollar  power 
alone.  And  I  m:^t  say  that  fair  trade  Is 
not  tiM  only  law  on  our  statute  books  that 
limits  unbridled  unfair  oompetltioo.  Take 
a  \ocik  at  tlie  antitrust  laws,  the  Roblnaon- 
Patman  Act.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  and  many  oiJicrs.  They  definitely,  like 
the  fair-trade  laws,  curb  certain  types  at 
unfair  cacnpetltic>n  in  order  to  promote  fair 
eompetltlon,  and  thus  prevent  tiie  growtli  of 
■Kmopoly  power.  I  can  understand  that 
•ome  bnstnesamea  don't  like  to  be  curbed. 
I  can  understand  that  some  dont  like  to  be 
fenced  In.  I  can  understand  that  some  would 
prefer  to  do  as  tliey  please  even  when  what 
they  please  to  do  hamu  society.  Bat  Vb» 
history  of  tree  pooples  is  the  history  of  n- 
•tralnts  on  unbridled  freedom  in  the  Intereet 
of  all. 

f  am  for  fair  trade  because  I  am  for  free 
«nt«rprtse.  not  free-for-all  entcrprlae.  When 
free  enterixiae  ceases  to  be  free,  m  the  en- 
lightened aense.  and  becomes  free-for-all. 
bualneei  very  quickly  transforms  Into  mo- 
nopoly, into  a  situation  where  99  percent  of 
the  people  are  forced  to  wor%  for  the  remain- 
ing 1  peroent.  Such  a  condition  would  not. 
obrtouBly.  last  long.  Oovemmeat  would 
take  over,  and  we  would  have  statlam. 

I  am  for  free  trade  because  I  believe  in 
giving  consumer*  the  lowest  economic  prices, 
not  bait  prices  on  a  few  Items  and  high 
prtots  on  most  others.  I  suppoM  that  mass 
production  U  the  basic  factor  in  bringing 
prices  down  axid  in  ralalng  the  standard  of 
Uvlng.  But  masR  production  doesnt  operate 
In  a  vacuum.  It  needs  mass  distribution. 
It  Dssds  thoiiaands  and  hundrsai  of  thou- 
sands of  dealers,  independent  and  chain,  in 
great  cities  and  small  towns,  to  handle  and 
aeU  to  ISO.OOO.OOO  people  the  output  of  mass 
production.  Most  manufacturers  of  na- 
tional brand  products  depend  very  heavily 
for  their  mass  distribution  on  smaller  stores 
across  the  Nation.  Such  manufacturers 
would  see  their  sales  decline  If  their  dis- 
tribution were  concentrated  only  in  the  giant 
stares.  Most  smaller  stores  dspend  for  their 
UveUhood  prtmarUy  on  national  brand  prod- 
ucts. The  snuUler  merchant  must  make  a 
profit  on  those  items  or  go  out  of  bualasas. 
Predatory  pricing  practices  by  oompetlton — 
operations  in  ti^e  red  to  eliminate  competi- 
tion— will  kiU  off  smaller  merchants  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  fair  proOt  on  the  very 
Items  on  which  they  depend  for  their  Uvell- 
hood.  Loss  of  distributive  outlets  means  de- 
clining sales  for  the  manufacturer  and  even- 
tiial  higher  pricas  for  the  consumer. 

Let's  look  at  prices  more  closely.  This  Is 
a  favorite  topic  3f  fair  trade's  opponents,  and 
it's  mine,  too.  Opponents  have  come  to 
Washington  with  supposedly  sensational 
disclosures  that  fair  trade  costs  the  Ameri- 
can people  some  fanciful  figure.  How  did 
they  arrive  at  that  flgtu^T  Simple  enough. 
They  shopped  for  certain  merchandise  In 
oartain  stores  at  certain  times,  picking  out 
bargain-bait  merchandise.  This  they  have 
labeled  surveys.  They  would  have  been  un- 
happy if  others  had  shopped  the  same  stores 
at  tbs  same  times  for  eertain  other  aser- 
•handlse.  picking  out  the  ezcsptionaUy  hlgh- 
ivnfit  items.  Neither  method  constitutes  a 
survey  by  any  standard  that  oould  command 
anybody's  respect. 


I  think  the  readers  of  Tide  are  fully  fa- 
miliar with  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  They're  a  rep- 
utable. Independent  reeearch  agency.  They 
gather  figtiree  for  the  Nielsen  Index — not  to 
prove  or  disprove  anyttiing  about  fair  trade. 
Upon  request,  they  put  their  1949  and  19S1 
prlee  figures  back  In  the  IBM  machines  In 
order  to  ascertain  what  consumers  in  the 
46  fair-trade  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  paid 
for  a  list  of  the  best  known  national  brand 
drug  products,  as  compared  with  the  price 
paid  by  consumers  In  the  non -fair-trade 
States  for  the  same  products.  Over  all.  In 
1949  the  oonsumer  In  the  fair-trade  States 
paid  one-tenth  of  a  cent  leas,  on  the  average, 
per  product  than  did  her  non-fair-trade  sis- 
tar.  And  in  1951,  during  a  6-month  period. 
the  fair-trade  State  oonsumer  paid  1.4  cents 
less  per  product,  on  the  average,  than  the 
non-fair-trade  oonstoner  did.  I  can  well  un- 
derstand why  thsss  facta,  reflecting  setsnttflc 
reeearch.  have  broaght  dismay  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  fair  trade.  I  can  also  understand 
why  they  have  been  flustered  by  tbe  price 
behavior  of  drug-store  products  during  the 
past  donen  years.  These  products  went  up 
16.4  peroent  in  price  since  1989:  tbe  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  lAbor 
Statistics  shows  an  Increase  of  90.2  percent 
l«r  the  saass  psrtod. 

I  aaa  f or  fair  trade  because  I  am  against 
discrimination.  TlM  guiding  principle  of 
fair  trade  is  resale  price  maintenance.  This 
la  called  prlce-flxizig  by  opponents  of  lair 
trade  who,  however,  studiously  avoid  pinning 
that  opprobrious  label  on  resale  price  main- 
tsnance  having  other  legal  frameworks.  It 
Is  very  slgnlfleant  to  me  that  newspapers  can 
run  editorial  lobbying  campaign,  which  tbey 
call  cnisadss,  agiOnst  fair  trade;  yet  these 
sams  papers — and  all  newspapos  and  maga- 
slnes — require  their  dealers  to  maintain  con- 
SUBMT  prices  on  tiaeir  pubUcatlons.  News- 
papers don't  use  fair  trade  because  their  legal 
permission  for  rssals  price  maintenance  is 
consignment  selling.  Nor  do  the  opponents 
of  fair  trade  complain  because  resale  price 
maintenance  Is  practised  in  the  automobUe 
Industry  and  in  many  others  thnnigh  an- 
other legal  framework  called  exclusive  fran- 
chises. 

No  one  calls  them  into  question.  They  srs 
used,  as  fair  trade  Is  used,  to  guard  the  value 
of  a  producer^  trade- mark  and  the  stability 
of  his  distribution  system  against  the  havoc 
created   by  price  wars. 

Many  nvanufacturers,  however,  cannot  use 
thsss  other  methods  of  rssale  price  malnts- 
nancs  bscauss.  In  ths  Intersst  of  keeping 
prices  down  for  the  consumer,  they  sell 
through  wholesalers  and  thousands  of  inde- 
(tendent  dealers.  Their  need  for  effective  rs- 
sale price  maintenance  Is  Just  as  grsat  as  that 
of  the  producers  who  use  the  other  legal 
niethods;  and  the  need  of  their  distributors. 
tbe  smaU  businessmen  of  America,  is.  if  any- 
thing, even  greater.  It  Is  sheer  discrlmlna- 
tloci  to  deny  all  these  people  access  to  effec- 
tive fair  trade  because  it  is  resale  price 
maintenance;  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
other  producers  to  mm/o  other  forms  of  reeals 
price  maintenance  with  complete  equanim- 
ity. 

Pair  trade  Is  to  the  small-btislnesB  men 
what  minimum  wages  and  fair  labor  stand- 
ards are  to  labor,  and  wiiat  price  parity  Is  to 
the  farmer.  Pair  trade  Is  a  process  which  Is 
designed  to  provide  minimum  compensation 
to  the  distributor  for  the  handling  of  the 
products  of  labor  and  the  farmer  who  by  law 
are  assured  of  minimum  wages  and  costs  of 
production.  It  Is  a  process  which  seeks  to  af- 
ford equal  opportunities  for  one  to  engage  in 
the  field  of  distribution  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  onslaught  of  sly  and  deceptive 
practices  of  a  few  giant  resale  price  mani- 
pulators in  the  field. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Our  free 
enterprise  cannot  long  endure  If  economic 
power  is  concentrated  In  relatively  few 
hands.  We  must  have  large  num1>ers  of 
and  ws  mwt  make  It  poaslbls 


for  men  to  hsve  s  fair  chance  of  success  In 
business  enterprise,  if  we  are  to  avoid  ttie 
statlsm  about  which  there  is  so  much  fear. 
Accordingly,  the  restoration  of  effective  fair 
trade,  as  a  bulwark  for  the  preeervatlon  of 
our  competitive  small-lmslnees  economy, 
should  have  Vb»  support  of  every  American 
dtlaen  who  believes  in  free  enterprise. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Brandeia  re- 
marked: 

"The  competition  attained  by  prohibiting 
tiie  prodneer  of  a  trade  marked  article  from 
maintaining  his  established  price  offers 
nothing  substantial.  Such  competition  Is 
superficial  merely.  It  is  sporadic,  tempo- 
rary, delusive.  It  fails  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic where  protection  is  needed. 

"Americans  should  be  under  no  illusiona 
as  to  the  value  or  effect  of  price  cutting. 
It  has  been  the  most  potent  weapon  of  mo- 
nopoly— a  means  of  killing  the  snail  rival 
to  which  the  great  trusts  have  resorted 
most  frequently.  It  is  so  simple,  so  effec- 
tive. Far-seeing  otganized  capital  secured 
by  this  means  the  cooperation  of  the  short- 
sighted unorganized  consumer  to  his  own 
undoing.  Ttion^rtless  or  weak,  he  ylelda. 
to  the  temptetlou  of  trlfilng  Immediate  gain; 
and  selling  his  birth -right  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  becomes  himself  an  instrument  of 
monopoly." 

Supreme  Court  Justice  diver  Wendell 
Holmes,  in  one  of  his  dissent  opinions  said: 

**I  cannot  believe  that  in  tlie  long  nin  the 
public  Will  profit  by  this  Court  permitting 
knaves  to  cut  reasonable  prices  for  some 
ulterior  purpose  of  their  own  and  thtis  to 
Impair,  If  not  to  destroy,  the  production  and 
sale  of  articles  which  It  is  assumed  it  Is 
desirable  that  the  public  should  be  able  to 
get." 


ForeifB  Aid— Britith  Coal  Prodicdoi 


EXTT3ISION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 


IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  BEPRXSENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  June  12, 1952 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in 
the  BscoBO,  I  Include  the  following 
article  from  the  Tablet,  a  weekly  news- 
paper and  review,  published  in  London 
under  date  of  May  27,  1952: 

COAb— Tbs  Ket  to  PaosraaiTT 
<By  Oeoflrey  Lesson) 

Britain's  population  Is  now  such  that 
something  like  one-third  of  its  food  must  be 
imported.  Whether  this  third  can  be  sub- 
stantially reduced,  and  in  wliat  manner, 
raises  big  problems  of  politics  of  domestle 
farming.  On  the  assun^)tlon.  however,  that 
we  shall  be  dependent  on  food  importation 
for  many  years  to  come  In  substantially  the 
same  proportion,  the  question  mtist  be  faced, 
how  we  are  to  pay  for  those  Imports.  In 
fact,  of  course,  there  Is  only  one  way,  by 
the  export  of  raw  materlalE  or  manxif ao- 
tured  goods.  But  coal  is  the  only  raw  out- 
terlal  which  could  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try In  Euch  quantity  that  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial Eurpliis  available  for  export.  Last 
year  It  fell  to  3.S  percent  of  t^ie  total  output 
of  the  mines. 

But  it  was  not  always  so.  Up  to  the  out- 
break Of  the  last  war,  over  a  period  of  soma 
eo  years,  Britain  supplied  laany  countries 
of  Europe  with  coal,  partlculiirly  Pranoe  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  countries  farther  afield,  like 
Argentina.  The  surplus  available  for  ex- 
port reach  a  record  of  75,000.000  tons  in  tha 
early  twenties,  of  which  mors  than  four- 
fifths  went  to  Europe. 
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The  export  of  even  half  this  volume  today 
would  solve  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems for  many  years  to  come  and,  inci- 
dentally, woiild  release  many  goods  for  the 
home  market  now  being  sent  abroad,  and  so 
help  to  raise  our  standard  of  living.  But. 
probably  more  important  than  this,  it  would 
provide  a  much  needed  blood  transfusion 
lor  the  sick  economies  of  our  western  allies. 

With  the  danger  of  a  real  slump  in  tex- 
tiles, with  an  Increase  in  imports  necessi- 
tated by  the  rearmament  program,  with  a 
stiffening  of  competition  in  world  markets. 
In  these  circxunstances  a  bigger  surplvis  of 
coal  for  export  would  be  manna  from  heaven 
to  a  harassed  chancelor.  What  chances  are 
there? 

Let  it  be  said  right  away  that  the  coal  is 
there,  a  little  more  difficult  to  get,  maybe, 
than  20  years  ago,  but  nevertheless  there  and 
workable.  Again,  whilst  new  shafts  are 
being  siuik  every  year,  there  are  enough 
collieries  in  regular  production  for  output 
to  be  substantially  increased  right  away  pro- 
vided the  labor  force  is  increased  and  capital 
investment  speeded  up.  that  is,  increased 
mechanization,  new  haulage  systems,  ne^r 
coal-cutting  plant,  reorganization  of  the 
workings. 

In  the  thirties,  when  the  labor  force  was 
In  the  region  of  a  million,  the  output  aver- 
aged about  225.000.000  tons  with  no  open- 
cast mining.  Last  year  (1951)  an  output  of 
226.000,000  tons  was  achieved  with  a  labor 
force  of  700.000,  but  included  11,000.000  tons 
from  open-cast  workings  whicb  were  not 
exploited  before  the  war.  and  will  soon  be 
exhausted  If  continued  at  the  present  rate. 
Output  of  deep-mined  coal  last  year  was  still 
•bout  15  percent  below  the  output  of  1937. 
the  best  year  of  the  thirties.  A  S-percent 
Increase  in  the  present  labor  force,  viz,  an- 
other 35,000.  wo\ild  produce  probably  an 
extra  10.000.000  tons  of  coal  and  be  worth 
their  weight  In  gold  to  Britain  and  to  Europe. 

The  increase  in  Juvenile  labor  of  recent 
months  has  been  a  most  encouraging  sign, 
for  this  is  probably  the  Ideal  form  of  re- 
cruitment. During  1951,  Juvenile  entrants 
reached  a  postwar  record  of  19,300.  But 
these  figures,  good  though  they  are  and  re- 
flecting, as  they  do,  the  progressive  policy 
of  the  Coal  Board,  do  little  more  than  replace 
wastage  from  retirement  and  transfers  out 
of  the  indiistry. 

The  obvious  connection  between  the  de- 
cline In  British  coal  exports  and  the  post- 
war shortage  of  coal  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
Is  traced  in  the  United  Nations  recent  eco- 
nomic survey  of  Europe.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe  there  is  at  the  present  time 
a  considerable  excess  of  demand  for  coal 
over  its  supply.  During  1951.  serious  conse- 
quences were  averted  only  by  resorting  to 
Imports  from  the  United  States  which,  after 
having  fallen  away  to  nothing  in  1950.  rose 
during  the  following  year  to  no  less  than 
26.000.000  tons,  of  which  Britain  had  the 
Ignominy  to  account  for  1,000,000.  This  en- 
forced dependence  on  the  United  States  had 
two  unfortunate  effects  on  Eioropean  econ- 
omies: the  high  cost  of  American  coal,  due  to 
transport  charges,  resulted  in  a  general  rise 
in  coal  prices  In  many  of  the  Importing 
countries,  Austria  recording  a  price- Jimip  of 
no  less  than  75  percent  inside  12  months. 
Secondly,  it  accentuated  the  dollar  gap,  plac- 
ing a  heavy  burden  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  more  so  since  the  greater  part 
of  the  freight  had  also  to  be  paid  in  dollars. 

Continental  Europe  wants  coal  urgently 
now.  A  ton  of  coal  now  is  worth  2  tons 
in  5  years'  time.  No  single  contribution  from 
a  British  industry  would  have  such  a  won- 
derful tonic  effect  on  our  own  economy  and 
on  those  of  our  struggling  allies  in  Western 
Europe,  as  a  doubling  of  our  coal  exports. 
The  Government,  the  Coal  Board,  the  miners 
and  their  unions  really  must  put  their  heads 
together  and  find  a  solution.  So  much  de- 
pends on  our  finding  one.  Every  ship  leav- 
ing our  shores  bunkered  with  coal  is  another 
step  toward  prosperity  and  another  rivet  In 


Euroi>e's  armor  against  the  communistic 
evil.  Short  of  compulsory  direction  of  labor, 
every  scheme  for  an  Increase  in  the  labor 
supply  must  receive  serious  attention  shorn 
of  prejudice  and  out-of-date  conventions. 
Short  of  seriously  Increasing  the  inflation- 
ary menace,  the  Treasury  and  the  Coal  Board 
must  review  again  the  capital  investment 
program  for  the  mines  with  a  view  to  ex- 
penditiure  getting  a  little  nearer  that  en- 
visaged in  the  Board's  own  long-term  plan. 
Meanwhile,  the  Minister  of  Fuel  mvist  con- 
tinue to  concentrate  the  attention  of  his 
Ministry  and  of  public  opinion  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  fuel  economy,  although,  as  be 
pointed  out  recently  in  the  Hoxise.  quick  re- 
siilts  must  not  be  expected  from  this  quar- 
ter, apart  from  considerable  capital  expendi- 
ture being  involved. 

Probably  the  field  which  offers  the  biggest 
dividends  within  the  immediate  futxire  is  the 
labor  supply.  How  can  we  increase  present 
numbers  in  the  industry  by.  say,  5  percent? 
Firstly,  can  we  recruit  them  here  in  Britain? 
Juvenile  recruitment,  as  already  stated,  is 
encouraging.  And  the  more  Industries  begin 
to  feel  consumer-resistance  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  world  trade  like  the  textiles  in- 
dustry, the  more  workers  will  tend  to  flow 
into  the  mines,  where  employment  Is  assur- 
edly now  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England. 
One  taste  of  unemployment,  or  even  short- 
time,  is  all  that  many  workers  have  needed 
to  tip  the  scales  In  favor  of  the  mine,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  experience  in 
textiles  will  have  been  noted  with  some  anxi- 
ety in  many  other  fields  of  employment.  Al- 
ready there  are  indications  that  collieries  In 
the  northwest  have  benefited  to  some  extent 
by  recruitment  of  textile  workers.  But  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  prophesy  if 
these  transfers  into  the  mining  industry  are 
likely  to  be  so  substantial  in  the  future  aa 
to  relieve  the  industry  of  its  greatest  worry. 
All  political  parties  are  committed  to  a  pol- 
icy of  full  employment,  it  is  true,  but  no  gov- 
ernment can  change  the  fundamental  ebb 
and  flow  of  trade,  nor  the  relative  rise  or  de- 
cline of  different  industries,  so  that  there 
will  always  be  movements  out  of  some  in- 
dustries and  into  others.  Whether  the  min- 
ing industry  will  benefit  in  the  long  run 
from  this  movement  of  manpower  depends 
essentially  on  the  relative  attractiveness  of 
employment  in  the  mines  compared  with 
other  Jobs.  It  is  the  Coal  Board's  task  to 
see  that  the  earnings  of  the  miner  are  al- 
ways sufficiently  in  advance  of  similar  em- 
ployments where  the  dangers  and  the  dis- 
comforts are  less. 

Yet  although  Increased  recruitment  of 
British  workers  is  the  only  real  answer  to 
the  problem  of  bigger  output,  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  workers  from  continental  Eu- 
rope would  be  a  most  useful  complement  at 
the  present  time.  It  would  have  the  added 
merit  of  reducing  unemployment  in  the 
country  of  origin.  Italy,  for  example,  has 
no  less  than  15  percent  of  unemployment 
compared  with  2  percent  in  Britain.  Is  it 
not  economically  sound  to  transfer  labor 
from  where  it  is  idle  to  where  it  is  urgently 
needed?  Within  this  country  no  one  would 
deny  it.    Then  why  not  within  Europe? 

The  common  peril  which,  in  1940,  led 
Churchill  to  offer  common  citizenship  to  all 
Frenchmen  shoxild  siirely,  in  1952.  when  the 
peril,  though  disguised,  is  not  less  deadly, 
impel  us  to  take  action  which  will  at  one 
and  the  same  time  put  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope back  on  the  road  to  economic  and 
financial  staLility  and  help  ova  less  fortunate 
friends  across  the  Channel.  Tet  after  a  good 
beginning  in  the  early  postwar  years,  when 
getting  on  for  10.000  voluntary  workers, 
mostly  from  displaced  camps  in  Europe,  were 
recruited,  the  flow  in  recent  years  has  al- 
most dried  up,  the  target  of  5.000  Italians 
by  the  end  of  1951  being  reduced  to  a  trickle, 
only  750  actually  reaching  the  pits.  Despite 
fiill  support  from  the  unions  the  schemes 
have,  in  the  main,  received  a  chill  reception 


from  the  British  miners,  if  not  undlsgula«d 
antipathy,  although  since  1947  some  18.000 
foreign  workers  have  been  -placed  in  the 
mines.  These  figures  look  ludicrously  small 
compared  with.  say.  Belgixua.  where  in  1951 
no  less  than  66,000  workers  from  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  were  at  work  in  her  minss. 
representing  two-fifths  of  her  total  man- 
power. 

Under  proper  safeguards  for  the  British 
workers'  interests  it  is  dlfflcxilt  to  conceive 
a  cogent  argument  against  the  introduction 
of  foreign  workers.  Tet  the  feelings  of  the 
British  mmer  are  understandable.  The  older 
workers  who  may  be  assumed  to  have  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  miners'  lodges,  still 
have  a  dread  of  unemployment  and  short 
time,  born  of  the  terrible  'thirties.  It  Is  a 
very  real  dread,  however  inappropriate  to- 
day, and  can  be  dispersed  only  by  enlightened 
education.  Coal  Board  officials  are  probably 
the  very  last  persons  for  this  task.  Mining 
communities  are  clannish  and  proverbially 
skeptical  of  officialdom.  A  new  outlook  must 
be  Inculcated  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 
The  only  way  is  for  the  miners'  leaders  to 
earn  and  retain  the  men's  trust.  The  recent 
happenings  at  Bullcroft  colliery  have  shown 
very  clearly  that  the  relationship  between 
the  miners  and  their  leaders  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  That  the  antipathy  toward 
foreign  workers  is  not  greater  gives  rise  to 
hope  that,  with  infinite  patience  and  good 
will,  the  miners  may  yet  be  won  over  to 
reason  and  European  brotherhood.  If. the 
matter  is  put  before  the  miners  in  a  language 
they  can  understand,  with  promise  of  full 
safeguards  for  their  own  interests,  and  by 
men  they  know  and  trust,  there  shoxiid  be 
few  obstacles  in  the  way  of  oiir  most  vital 
indxutry  getting  some  new  lifeblood  with 
which  to  make  its  own  blood  transfusion  into 
the  European  economy  while  there  li  yet 
time. 


Rlic«  Refiaw  Stops  V«ke  of  Aacrica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  wrw  HAMPSHOS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  12.  1952 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  .President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tj^e  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  article 
appearing  on  the  front  page  of  today's 
Evening  Star.  The  headhne  on  the  front 
page  reads,  "Rhee  regime  stops  Voice  of 
America."  The  subhead  reads,  "Koreans 
attaclc  United  States  broadcast  as  in- 
sulting." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very  Interesting 
article.  I  have  been  sitting  on  a  com- 
mittee in  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering  the  appropriation  of  enormous 
sums  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  Voice  of  America.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  must  conduct  this  propa- 
ganda campaign,  but  the  article  does 
raise  the  question  of  whether  the  method 
of  conducting  it  is  right  or  wrong,  when 
we  see  a  cooperating  country  stopping 
the  broadcasts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

Ran  Raoxm  Stops  Voics  or  Amsbics — 
KoBSAMS  ArrACK  UNrrxD  Statcs  Bsoaocast 
AS  Insulting — GovBunmrr  Oaiacn  to 
Transmission  or  Fonmif  Cuncmc 
PasAN ,  KoszA,  Jime  13. — The  South  Korean 
Government  has  banned  Voice  of  Amer^.ca 
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broadcasts  over  the  10-«tatkm  Oovemment 
network,  accusing  it  at  "bitterly  antlgov- 
emment"  and  "obviously  Insulting"  remarks. 

The  Voice  hns  included  in  its  three  dally 
broadcasts  editorial  excerpts  from  many 
American  and  other  foreign  newspapers  at- 
tacking President  Syngman  Rhee  and  boot* 
tng  recent  political  developments  here. 

Ttie  State  Department  broadcasting  agency 
has  been  vuAxm  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment network  for  a  years  as  a  cotutesy  and 
not  on  a  contract,  said  Dr.  Clarence  Ryee, 
Director  of  the  Government's  OfBoe  of  Public 
Information. 

Quxarnoif  or  aubtkb 

"However  mtKh  we  may  question  the  t«ste 
and  Judgment  of  the  persons  responsible  for 
•ueh  broadcasts,"  Dr.  Rbee  told  newsmen. 
*we  do  not  dispute  the  airing  of  such  opin- 
ions under  other  aiuploes. 

"But  in  this  ease  the  auspices  were  the 
Republic  of  Korea  Government  radio  itself — 
used  to  carry  bitterly  antigovemment  critic- 
Ism.  obviously  insulting. 

"I  am  aware  that  this  can  still  be  done  by 
the  Voice  of  America  from  abroad  and 
brotifht  Into  Korea,  but  I  am  determined 
that  the  Korean  Government  station  will  not 
be  used  to  tear  down  Its  own  sovereign  state.** 

rSAISSS    UNITXD   STATES    AS    rSIXMD 

Be  Mid  that  for  the  goremment  to  oon- 
ttnue  carrying  foreign  crltlctsm  on  Ita  own 
radio  would  be  "like  lending  a  man  a  pistol 
to  shoot  jvo." 

Dr.  Rhee  said  it  pained  him  "for  any  agen- 
cy of  the  great  United  States  Government, 
our  gallant  and  sincere  friend  in  time  of  sd- 
venl^.  to  be  •  party  to  smearing  a  sovereign 
aUy." 

A  Ukktted  States  Xmbaaey  oOcUl  oooilnned 
that  the  Voice  broadcasts  were  suspended 
last  night.  He  ssld  no  protest  was  planned 
here;  that  if  any  vers  made  It  would  have 
to  come  from  Washington. 

Or.  Rhee  said  the  use  of  the  government 
network  would  be  restored  to  the  Voice  at 
once  If  the  Korean  Government  is  assured 
that  the  agency  would  not  use  the  facilities 
Improperly. 

Mltwrlals  carried  on  the  Voice  programs 
had  orltlctasd  President  Rhee  for  declaring 
martial  lav  May  25  and  for  ignoring  demands 
of  the  Matlfnal  Assembly  and  United  Nations 
repreeentatlves  here  to  lift  It. 

More  than  10.000  stipporters  of  Or.  Rhee 
here  today  and  demanded  thai  the 
ibly  be  dissolved. 

Dr.  Rbee  and  the  Assembly  are  at  odds  over 
the  manner  of  selecting  a  president.  Beven 
asaemblynea  were  arrested  under  martial 
law  for  questioning  In  ooonectlon  with  gov- 
ernment-alleged bribery. 


Sa«kcy  Bear 


E2ETEN8IQN  OP  RBMARK8 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASBACHUSailS 

nr  TTK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTAUVCB 
Tuesday,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  LANE.  liCr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxoord,  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  very  inter- 
esting article  which  appeared  in  News- 
week magazine.  June  2.  1952: 

WAMULOVa   BZAB.   pamous    SxavicB   PnsT 
Anhttai.  Bnxjoif-DotXAB  Pnx 

America  s  best  animal  friend  Is  a  sturdy 
brown  bear  named  Smokey.  A  sensible 
dresser,  he  Is  Invsrlably  clad  in  blue  Jeans 
and    an    <dd-tlme    forest    ranger's    broad- 


brimmed  campaign  hat.  He  carries  a  forest 
fire  fighter's  spade  and  from  his  broad  face 
there  comes  an  ezpreesion  of  kindly  but  firm 
warning.  Some  20.000.000  times  this  year- 
peering  from  placards  in  95,000  busses,  street- 
cars, and  subways,  from  posters  on  the  side 
at  every  United  States  mall  truck,  from  high- 
way billboards,  from  magntilnr  and  news- 
paper pages,  from  inserts  In  railroad  time- 
tables, from  stamps,  blotters,  calendars,  and 
bookmarks — Smokey  will  rumble  his  multi- 
million-dollar message:  "Remember,  only 
you  can  prevent  forest  fires." 

On  television  and  radio,  too,  and  Inevi- 
tably from  the  pages  of  o(»nic  books,  the 
friendly  bear  reminds  Americans  that  9  out 
of  every  10  forest  fires  start  from  human 
carelessness,  stupidity,  or  malloe. 

This  week,  as  his  two-footed  friends  began 
their  annual  vacation-time  stampede  to  the 
Hatlon's  woodlands.  Smokey  faced  his  busy 
season  with  s  mixture  of  hope  and  resigna- 
tion. 

Last  year.  164.000  biases  burned  10,781.039 
acres  of  forest  lands,  destroying  alnuiet  $50.- 
000.000  worth  of  growing  timber.  At  that, 
the  gray  ashes  and  blackened  snags  repre- 
sented only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
total  danmge. 

No  balance  sheet  could  reflect  the  fatal 
searing  of  several  billion  seedling  trees,  the 
foresu  of  the  future;  the  agonlaed  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  thouaands  of  large  and  small 
wUd  creatiires;  the  scorching  of  lush  pas- 
tures: the  soil  erosion  of  land  stripped  oC  ite 
protecting  vegetation;  cm-  the  choking  of  res- 
ervoirs and  streams  with  sUt  cascading  from 
burned-over  areas.  Nor  did  the  ledger  show 
the  loss  In  loggers'  wages  and  tourist  trade. 

Oonaervatlvely.  Americans  had  th\i8  un- 
thinkingly Incinerated  #1.000,000.000  in  1051. 
Horrendous  as  this  figure  might  eeem,  it  nev- 
ertheless demonstrated  clearly  that  Smokey 
had  becooM  one  of  his  country's  most  valu- 
able citizens.  Por  since  he  started  his  cru- 
sade in  19i6,  forest  fires  have  decreased  to 
90  percent  of  the  normal  prewar  level,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  45  percent  more  human 
belnga  have  taken  to  the  woods. 

Mot  since  the  early  days  of  Mickey  Mouse 
and  Bambl  has  any  cartooned  animal  made 
such  an  impact  on  Americans.  And  the 
story  of  how  Smokey  was  bom  and  how  tie 
grew  Is  a  prlae  example  of  wholeaome  and 
energetic  cooperation  between  government 
and  business. 

In  IMa.  at  the  behest  of  the  United  States 
Porest  Service,  the  Advertising  Council  added 
forest-fire  prevention  to  its  list  at  worthy 
promotions,  including  blood-donor  cam- 
paigns and  bond  drives.  TWo  years  later,  the 
oouncU  commissioned  animal  artist  AUiert 
Staehle  to  create  a  poster  personality  that 
would  be  the  special  champion  at  the  Porest 
Service  men  and  their  dose  friends,  tlM  State 
foresters. 

Staehle  came  up  with  a  shy  brown  bear 
dousing  s  campflre  with  a  bucket  of  water. 
Ever  since,  Smokey  bear  (named  after  a  fam- 
ous New  York  fire  chief,  Smokey  Joe  Riran) 
has  been  the  national  symbol  ol  forest-fire 
prevention. 

Through  the  years.  Smokey  has  matured. 
Prom  a  potbellied  and  faintly  comic  charac- 
ter, he  has  grown  to  the  sensible  and  autfaor- 
Itatlve  bear  on  the  cover  of  this  magaslne. 
whose  image  this  sxmimer  will  be  distributed 
as  the  1052  Smokey  poster.  As  symbolical 
firewarden  over  630.000.000  acres  of  forest 
lands,  public  and  private,  he  commands  re- 
spect and  attention. 

The  Porest  Service  suggests  that  you  can 
help  Smokey '8  campaign  by  tearing  off  News- 
week's  cover  and  displaying  it  in  your  home, 
offlce.  school,  or  any  woodland  where  It  Is 
permissible. 

Through  the  Advertising  OouncU,  Amer- 
ican Industry  has  supported  Smokey  like  a 
favorite  child.  Payments  for  advertising 
space  and  radio  and  TV  time  have  totaled 
$28.000.000 — $6,000,000  in  1951.  Not  the  least 
contribution  has  oome  from  the  advertising 


firm  of  Poote,  Cone  &  Belding,  which  has  had 
direct  charge  of  Smokey  since  his  birth.. 
Bach  yenr,  Poote.  Cone  ft  Belding  plows  into 
the  Job  more  than  $35,000  of  time  and  effort, 
gratis. 

SM OKKT'S  LAW 

Such  a  talented  publicist  as  Smokey  Is 
In  universal  demand.  The  Porest  Service  has 
unhesitatingly  lent  his  services  to  fellow  for- 
esters in  Canada  and  Mexico  (where  he  wears 
a  sombrero) .  Naturally,  many  manufactur- 
ers would  like  to  have  Smokey  boost  their 
products.  To  keep  the  bear  from  being  com- 
mercialized, a  bUl  signed  last  week  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  providee  fines  and  Imprison- 
ment for  Smokey's  use  other  than  In  tha 
public  service. 

Although  the  poster  Smokey  Is  stiU  head 
bear  In  the  fire-prevention  campaign,  he  Is 
no  longer  the  only  bear  in  the  business. 
In  1950  he  was  Joined  by  a  brovm  cub  rescued 
from  a  fire  in  the  Lincoln  National  Porest. 
N.  Bfex.,  and  now  living  in  the  National  Zoo 
In  Washington,  where  he  does  his  part  to 
make  visitors  forest-fire  conscious. 

While  Smokey  has  beconae  a  bright  na- 
tional institution,  his  friends  of  the  Porest 
Servloe  have  often  been  obscured  in  the 
fumes  of  Washington's  boiling  tureen  of 
alphabet  soup.  Ask  any  reasonably  weU  In- 
formed man  what  the  Forest  Service  does, 
and  he  will  likely  mutter  something  about 
Tellowstone  Park.  He  couldnt  be  more 
wrong. 

PAsxs  AMD  roexsTs 

The  National  Park  Service,  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  has  charge  of  171 
national  parks,  historical  parks,  monuments, 
memorials,  mUitary  parks,  cemeteries,  battle- 
field sites,  battlefield  parks,  historic  sites, 
parkways,  a  memorial  park,  and  the  National 
Capital  parks  in  and  aroimd  Washington. 
These  20,775,000  acres  are  strictly  reserved 
for  recreation  and  sightseeing.  Interior  ad- 
ministers an  additional  169,000,000  acres  of 
grazing  lands. 

The  Porest  Service,  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  supervises  the  coun- 
try's 151  national  forests,  which  have  a 
combined  area  of  181,255,440  acres.  Al- 
though 80,000.000  Americans  visited  these 
forests  In  1051,  they  sre  immensely  more 
than  mere  playgrounds. 

Collectively,  the  national  forests  comprise 
almost  a  tenth  of  the  Nation's  land.  But 
commercially  speaking,  two-tlilrds  of  their 
area  is  almost  worthless — the  bare  tops  of 
high  mountains,  inaccessible  wildernesses, 
precipitous  slopes  overgrown  with  brush,  or 
unfathomable  swamps.  Almost  15,000,000 
acres  are  set  aside  as  wilderness  or  wild  areaa 
so  that  Americans  wiU  always  know  the 
natural  primitive  splendor  of  their  country. 

This  year,  nevertheless,  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  lumber  will  come  from  its  national 
forests.  A  total  of  9.000,000  animals — 11.6 
percent  of  all  beef  cattle  and  24.8  percent  of 
all  the  stock  sheep  in  the  United  Statee — ^wUl 
graae  on  forest  pastures.  Some  2,600,000 
big-game  animals  live  within  national  for- 
ests and  provide  sport  for  hunters.  Almost 
every  important  western  river,  the  sotiroe  of 
drinking  and  Irrigation  water,  rises  on  care- 
fully protected  watersheds  within  national 
forests. 

In  short,  the  national  forests  are  geared 
for  production  in  every  way  that  woodlands 
can  conceivably  produce. 

PUICHOT'B  visioir 

Through  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  Ameri- 
ca's woodlands  were  being  plundered  and 
burned  over  by  loggers.  But  what  of  It?  A 
few  miles  farther  west  a  man  could  alwaya 
find  virgin  stands  of  timber.  Always?  A 
handful  of  provident  men  led  by  a  gangling 
young  Tale  woodsman,  GiSord  Pinchot,  saw 
that  the  era  of  waste  had  to  be  halted. 

Pinchot  had  studied  forestry  in  Germanf, 
where  trees  had  been  scientificaUy  grown 
for  400  years  cr  more.  He  regarded  a  stantf 
of  trees  as  a  crop,  to  be  tended,  harvested 
wisely,    and    replanted    when     necessary. 
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AsDODg  Pinrchot's  convert*  wm  anothar  gnat 
loT«r  of  the  out-of-door*.  Teddy  Booecrelt. 
PlnaUj  In  1900,  wben  BoomtcU  wm  PtmI- 
dent.  Congrees  eet  up  tbe  PDrest  Scrrle* 
and  gave  It  a  elzable  empire  to  manage:  all 
the  remaining  wooded  public  land*  ot  the 
Weat. 

The  credo  of  the  Forest  Serrlca  la  oontalned 
In  a  letter  dated  February  1.  1906.  It  was 
undoubtedly  composed  by  Plnchot.  but  of- 
ficially It  Is  addressed  to  blm  as  the  first 
chief  forester  and  signed  by  his  boss.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  James  Wilson.  In  part 
It  reads: 

■^n  the  administration  of  the  forest  re- 
■arves  •  •  •  where  conflicting  Interests 
must  be  reconciled,  the  question  will  always 
be  decided  from  the  standpoint  of  the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number  In  the  long 
run." 

Sound  ;»x>grams  and  lofty  Ideals  were  not 
enough  to  win  popularity  contests  for  the 
men  of  the  Infant  Forest  Serrlca.  Still,  tha 
Serrlce  prospered,  and  Its  domain  slowly  grew, 
thanks  to  tha  Weeks  Uw  (1911)  and  the 
Clarka-lfeNary  law  <19a4).  Tba  first  au- 
tborlMd  the  purchase  of  forest  lands  to  pro- 
tact  tba  bcadwatan  of  navlgabla  straams. 
The  second  made  It  legal  to  buy  land  tor 
ttmbar  production  as  wsll. 

Good  tlmas  or  bad.  the  Sanrles  baa  stuck 
to  Its  buslnsss  of  working  the  forests  and 
making  the  forests  work,  ftlost  Congress 
men  would  as  soon  abuse  their  own  mothers 
as  bs  unkind  to  the  Forest  Service.  Al- 
though the  annual  appropriation  has  never 
been  lavish  (953,500.000  budgeted  for  tha 
fiscal  year  now  ending).  It  has  increaaad 
fairly  steadily. 

ruMDS  roa  roaiSTa 

This  spring  when  one  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  suggested  a  $600,000  cut 
In  next  year's  allotment,  34  of  his  fellows 
leaped  to  their  feet,  vying  to  orate  against 
him.  With  only  two  dissenting  votes,  the 
economy-minded  House  killed  the  slash. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  one  Washington 
agency  that  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  next 
fall's  election.  Nor  will  the  next  adminis- 
tration have  to  worry  about  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. In  47  years,  the  foresters  have  been 
untouched  by  scandal. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Forest  Service 
Is  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  soundest  and  most 
businesslike  Investments.  It  Is  the  only 
nukjor  Oovemment  branch  showing  a  cash 
profit  and  a  growing  Inventory.  This  year, 
through  timber  sales,  grazing  permits,  and 
other  fees,  the  foresters  will  turn  back  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  a  net  siirplxis  of 
910,000,000.  At  least  917.000,000  (25  percent 
of  gross  receipts)  will  go  to  counties  which 
Include  national  forest  lands.  If  privately 
held,  the  forests  would  not  yield  half  that 
much  In  local  taxes. 

AMZUCA  COLLXCra 

The  910,000,000  profit  Is  tidy,  but  It  Is  only 
a  pittance  compared  with  the  benefits  that 
don't  show  up  In  the  bookkeeping.  The  an- 
nual value  of  free  recreation,  wildlife  man- 
agement, increase  in  the  value  of  timber 
stands,  and  particularly  the  pure  and  abun- 
dant water  easily  tops  9500,000,000. 

The  Forest  Service  owes  much  of  its  phe- 
nomenal efficiency  to  two  policies:  decentral- 
isation and  cooperation  with  anyone  who 
will  cooperate. 

In  all  but  three  States,  the  service  works 
closely  with  State  foresters.  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Arizona  have  almost  no  State 
or  private  woodlands  and,  therefore,  do  not 
participate.  Elsewhere,  the  Forest  Service, 
under  the  Clarke-McNary  law,  helps  support 
fire  control,  forest  management,  forest  ex- 
tension, and  tree  planting.  The  funds  this 
year  amounted  to  910,750,000,  to  which  the 
States  added  930,0(X},0(X)  of  their  own.  These 
grants  were  not  mere  hand-outs;  In  every 
State  the  Federal  foresters  chipped  In  with 
advice  and  helped  make  sure  that  the  money 
was  spent  wisely. 


Beyond  this  dtreet  aid.  friendly  forsstars 
In  the  field  are  always  willing  to  take  tlma 
otxt  to  show  people,  through  ssampl*  and 
professional  advlca,  bow  to  maka  tha  moat 
of  their  woodlands. 

Deeentrallxatlon  started  wUb  a  bang  in 
1900.  Oifford  Plnchot  shot  a  curt  memo- 
randum to  his  Washington  staff:  Get  out 
Into  tba  woods  or  get  out  of  tba  servlea. 
TOday  only  2  percent  of  the  entire  staff,  in- 
cluding clerical  workers,  are  stationed  in 
Washington.  This  compact  headquartars  is 
BO  well  organized  that  letters  almost  always 
get  answered  within  2  days. 

OW   THXIB   OWW 

The  system  works  because  the  Service's 
2.500  foresters  are  spoon-fed  from  tha 
Junior-forester  stage  on  a  diet  of  responsi- 
bility and  Intense  loyalty  to  the  organiza- 
tion. For  example,  the  regional  forester, 
who  Is  head  man  in  the  Northwest,  can  on 
his  own  hook  negotiate  any  timber  sale  up 
to  50,000,000  board  feet.  Thus,  without  any 
referral  to  Washington,  he  can.  and  often 
does,  carry  out  a  million-dollar  deal. 

Tba  man  wbo  rlsas  through  tha  Foraat 
Sarrloa  Is  of  a  paeullar  bread.  Ba  Is  a  wooda- 
man,  a  sdantlst.  an  anglnaar,  an  sconomlst, 
an  aeoountant,  a  public-relations  expert,  and 
somatbing  of  a  nomad.  Typical  is  tba  blatory 
of  Lfla  W9tta.  tba  sixth  and  currant  CbM 
Forsatar.  Ra  got  a  degree  in  forestry  from 
Iowa  State  College  In  191S,  paassd  tba  dvU- 
sarvlee  examination,  and  started  bis  career 
In  Afton,  Wyo.  From  there  his  Itinerary 
took  In  Ogdan,  Utah;  Logan,  Utah;  Ogden 
again;  Boise,  Welser,  and  McCall,  Idaho; 
back  to  Ogden;  Logan  for  the  second  time; 
Ogden:  Mlssouls,  Mont.;  Milwaukee;  Port- 
land, Oreg.;  and  finally  Washington.  Dtir- 
ing  this  trek  he  served  as  district  ranger, 
assistant  supervisor  of  1  national  forest, 
supervisor  of  2,  silviculture  and  watershed 
researcher,  head  of  an  experiment  station, 
and  boss  of  2  of  the  Forest  Service's  10 
regions.  This  list.  Watts  admits,  does  not 
include  several  temporary  assignments  for 
which  he  did  not  move  his  family. 

The  foresters  love  their  Service  as^an  old 
grad  reveres  his  college.  The  pay  Is  much 
lower  than  that  offered  by  lumber  companies, 
pulpwood  outfits,  and  other  private  indus- 
tries. District  rangers,  with  a  minimum  of 
8  to  8  years'  service,  get  between  95,000  snd 
98,000.  None  of  the  six  assistant  chiefs  on 
Watts'  staff  draws  down  as  much  as  913,000. 
Just  the  same,  the  Service  loses  few  men  to 
the  lure  of  bigger  money. 

Some  men  In  the  Forest  Service  have  won 
public  recognition,  generally  only  those  In- 
volved in  the  spectacular  Job  of  fire  fighting. 
Before  the  war  the  Service  organized  and 
trained  smoke  Jumpers,  who  dropped  by  para- 
chute to  put  out  blazes  In  otherwise  in- 
accessible places.  The  Army  Air  Force  later 
adopted  the  Forest  Service's  methods  to  train 
Its  own  parachutists.  Fire  watchers  (who 
are  not  professionally  trained  foresters)  also 
get  their  reward  In  publicity  for  lonely  viglla 
in  high  observation  towers. 

Says  Kenneth  O.  Maughan,  district  ranger 
on  the  Wasatch  National  Forest  In  Utah:  "X 
often  wish  the  public's  thinking  about 
rangers  was  right — that  we  spend  half  our 
time  perched  on  a  tower  and  the  rest  of  It 
hunting  or  fishing."  Actually.  Maughan 
has  less  forest  leisure  and  more  paperwork 
than  many  a  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

dat's  wobk 

One  typical  day  this  month  Maughan  was 
awakened  at  5:30  by  a  motorist  who  had 
lost  his  bearings.  The  ranger  then  break- 
fasted with  his  schoolteacher-wife  In  tha 
white  clapbofu'd,  two-bedroom  house  which 
he.  like  all  other  rangers,  rents  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  visited  the  doctor  for  his  an- 
nual typhoid  and  Rocky  Mountain  spotted- 
fever  (tick)  shots;  by  short-wave  radio  re- 
ported to  his  supervisor  a  rising  fiood  that 
was  threatening  a  highway;  and  checked  hla 
9100.000  worth  oX  Art  equipment — enougb 


to  equip  100  men  with  five  trucks,  a  )aap,  i 
oUne.  Piilaakls  (combination  grubbing  boss 
and  axes),  field  rations,  water  baga. 
pumps,  first-aid  kits,  waad  klllars,  and 
gear. 

Next,  Matighan  strolled  down  tba  main 
street  of  Kamas  to  maks  surs  that  the  lodge- 
pola  plnas  which  the  local  lumber  company 
was  sawing  were  properly  marked,  and  tick- 
eted. By  lunchtlme.  he  was  engrossed  in  a 
deer  census  report.  His  figures  showed  that 
6.838  hunters  had  killed  4J08  dear  on  hla 
district  last  season.  But  ovarbrowslng  of 
tba  pastiires  indicated  that  the  season  ought 
to  be  extended  thU  year.  He  wotild  recom- 
mend this  to  State  authorities  and  tell  them 
when  roads  could  be  opened  to  nearly  IXWO 
upland  lakes  and  trout  straama. 

After  typing  a  letter  to  the  regional  Boy 
Scout  council  to  report  snow  damage  at 
one  of  their  camps.  Maughan  palavered  wttb 
cattlemen  and  sheepmen  about  gracing  faa* 
and  grazlng-permtt  transfer*.  'Tba  mattan 
ware  amicably  worked  out,  but  tbay  took 
time.  "They're  tistially  easy  to  settle  tn  ttm 
field,  wban  we  get  tntarestad  partlae  out  oa 
tba  raaga  to  saa  Its  condition— ita  earrytaf 
ability— for  tbamaalvaa."  Coma  auminar. 
Ranger  Matigban  will  begin  to  mark  for  eut- 
Ung  soma  7,0O0XWO  board-faac  of  staadiaff 
timber. 

Ba  gats  paid  for  a  40-tumr  weak,  no  Oftr- 
time,  but  Uke  all  other  rangers  ba  la  on  duty 
around  the  clock. 

cm  xxTinNUB  nrrT-oin  raonau 

Different  f oresU  preeent  different  problems. 
The  Francis  Marlon,  near  the  seaport  of 
Charleston.  8.  C .  bristles  with  loblolly  and 
longleaf  pine— thrifty  trees  with  "room  to 
grow  and  none  to  spare."  The  main  trouble 
is  incendiarism.  Berkeley  County  law  still 
permits  cattle  and  hogs  to  range  freely  over 
the  unfenced  forest.  And  local  citizens  reg- 
ularly set  the  woods  on  fire  to  burn  away  oak 
brush  and  release  forage  for  their  beasts. 

Forest  Supervisor  Joe  Rlebold  estimates 
that  77  percent  of  the  fires  on  the  Markm 
start  when  some  local  resident  rides  his  horaa 
through  the  woods,  dropping  lit  matches  as 
he  goes. 

While  attempting  to  convince  the  country 
folk  that  the  forest  means  more  money  to 
them  if  It  doesnt  bum  every  year,  Rlebold 
and  his  rangers  indulge  in  a  little  incendi- 
arism of  their  own.  They  have  mastered  tha 
trick  of  controlled  bvtmlng  when  the  wind  la 
Just  right.  They  use  their  fires  to  remove 
worthless  brush,  destroy  acoimulated  pine 
needles  which  harbor  brown-spot  fungus  or 
constitute  a  fire  hazard,  or  to  prepare  a  clean 
seedbed  for  new  trees. 

In  Rlebold's  other  forest,  the  Stmiter  In  tba 
mo\intalno\is  northwest  part  of  the  State, 
watershed  protection,  recreation,  and  wild- 
life management  are  predominant  activities. 
This  spring  ranger  Lester  P.  Schaap  of  the 
Sumter's  General  Pickens  District  closed  a 
deal  that  was  very  important  to  a  doaen 
girls,  aged  10  to  16.  The  girls,  members  of  tha 
Rosebud  Junior  Garden  CHub  of  Walhalla. 
wanted  to  sponsor  a  picnic  table  at  a  spot 
alongside  State  Highway  107.  As  is  custo- 
mary, the  Forest  Service  agreed  to  build  the 
table  and  maintain  it,  but  the  club  would 
first  have  to  supply  the  money.  The  signed 
agreemenu  show  that  m  January,  the  Rose- 
buds' sponsor,  Mrs.  Clyde  c.  Brown,  deposited 
911  with  the  service's  regional  fiscal  agent  in 
Atlanta.  Two  months  later,  a  cake  sale  add- 
ed another  915  to  the  kitty;  so  the  gUls  are 
over  the  hump  toward  their  goal  of  940. 
Meanwhile,  they  have  worked  hard  to  clear 
away  imderbrush.  plant  some  azaleas,  and 
rake  up  sticks  and  dead  leavea.  To  the  For- 
est Service,  business  dealings  with  the  Rose- 
buds are  Just  as  solemn  as  those  with  big 
lumber  companies. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  of  all  the  national 
forests  Is  the  Tonto  in  south  central  Arizona. 
Tonto  means  fool  In  Spanish.    And  only  * 
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ftwl,  or  a  Tery  wise  man,  would  call  the 
Troto  a  forest.  It  Is  tba  slee  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  yet  only  about  19  pareent  at 
tba  land  bears  wood.  Fully  half  of  ArlaoBa's 
cttlaaBs  dapaad  on  tba  Tonto  for  the  wat 
without  which  mueti  of  thalr  rich  fsm 
would  level  t  to  desert. 

Forty  ysars  ago  lOOXXM  cattle  feasted  on 
■ad  tramplad  hub  grawis  bally  blgb  to  a 
^ona.  Gradually  straam-clofgtof  croalon 
took  ovar  and  left  tba  pastures  a  network  of 
fUlUas.  Under  Forest  Serrtee  ouuuikement, 
tba  ranfS  started  to  reeorer.  To6aj  106 
ranoban  gnaa  36,000  cattla  and  94.000  sbaap 
OB  tba  Tonto. 

In  private  bands,  tba  Anfslas  Matkiaal 
Vorsat  would  be  a  white  etophaat  to  tie 
owner  and  a  menace  to  his  neighbota  Just 
18  miles  from  downtown  Los  Angelas,  this 
forsst  la  a  stomping  ground  for  8,000M0 
eampars.  ptenlekers,  blkara,  hunters,  flahar- 
men,  and  skiers.  Its  slopes,  covered  with  an 
unmarchantaMe  snarl  of  chaparral — mixed 
lb  oak,  caetUB.  tbomy  sbruba,  and  stunted 
aiploBlvaly  flammable.  Tet  that 
bueby  growth  must  ba  nurtuiad  aa  aarafuny 
aa  any  ataod  at  trees.  For  without  eovar 
Ika  ataap  laad  would  allt  up  lasai-mif  aad 
Imf  Let  itnalsa  a  tblraty  dty. 

Tba  0«la  ta  north  central  Ftarlda  ts  aa- 
etkar  flra  haaard.  Tbara  a  few  Maada  of 
longlaaf  towar  abora  a  aaa  of  faatbary-foU- 
•f9d  a«ad  plaa.  Tba  atama  wblta  MUid  la  ao 
worthless  a  soil  that  mocb  of  tba  Oeala  re- 
mained in  the  public  domain  nntU  It  herame 
a  national  forest.  Tat  Forsst  Suparvlsor 
ftaak  Baaor  and  his  rangers  now  baTs  Ocala 
paying  Ita  way,  largely  tbroogb  sand  ptna 
for  potp, 

WAVAL  aroasi 
Another  of  Rasor's  forests,  tba  Oaoaola. 
west  of  JacksonviUa,  Is  rich  in  slash  and 
langleaf  pine,  the  souroes  at  naval  stores. 
At  the  adjoining  experiment  station.  Be- 
saareher  Al  Snow  has  developed  a  revolu- 
tionary way  of  milking  these  treea  of  their 
sticky  wealth.  He  merely  chlpe  off  the  bark 
and  releasss  torrents  of  gum  with  a  sulfurlc- 
acld  spray.  The  ssvings  are  half  the  labor 
formerly  Involved  plxis  vahiable  butt  loffi 
tree  of  the  usual  turpentining  scars. 

The  Sttislaw  on  the  Oregon  coast  Is  one 
of  nature's  busiest  wood  factories.  Sitka 
spruce,  for  example,  grow  to  38  Inches  In 
dlanieter  In  SO  years.  Fires  are  few  In  this 
damp  young  forest,  where  the  rangers  stick 
pretty    closely   to    growing    and    harvesting 


On  the  Plsgab,  loftiest  watershed  In  tba 
Appalachians.  Forest  Supervisor  Don  Morris 
eaters  to  hTinters,  fishermen,  and  tourists. 
In  the  Pisgah  district.  Banger  BUI  Duncan 
cooperates  with  State  and  Federal  fishmen 
keeping  the  cold  streams  swarming  with 
trout.  The  forest's  annual  receipts,  now 
9900.000,  wOl  soon  rise  to  9800,000,  thanks 
largely  to  new  stands  of  prize  yellow  poplar. 
The  Nloolet  in  northern  Wisconsin  was  the 
seene  of  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  forest 
conflagration  In  history,  the  Peshtlgo  fire  of 
Ittn,  which  burned  over  1,280.000  acree  and 
killed  1.500  persons.  At  the  time,  the  dls- 
eeter  attracted  little  more  than  local  notice. 
tor  on  the  same  day  Mrs.  O'Leary'a  eow 
proverbially  kicked  over  the  lantern  that  set 

^       Chicago  abiaae. 

^  A  prlas  exhibit  on  the  Nleolet  Is  a  276- 

acre  tract  of  Norway  pine,  planted  by  OCO 
boys  when  the  Forest  Scrvioe  bought  the 
lllcolet  for  92.60  an  acre.  In  1948  a  cutting 
of  Christmas  trees  paid  for  the  cost  of  plant- 
ta^.  About  1980.  the  planUtlon  will  start 
ytelding  92^0  per  acre  in  annual  thinnings 
at  pulpwood.  Finally,  a  century  from  now, 
mature  trees  will  be  felled  for  saw  logs;  at 
eurrent  prices  they  should  taring  9400  an  acre. 


still  Inadequate  for  research  on  sucb 
Ing  problems  aa  oak  Mlfbt,  pine  beetles,  and 
f  crest  genetles,  the  breeding  of  better  parent 
traaa  for  aaadlinfls.  As  It  U,  tbe  470  researeb 
foraatars  do  to  percent  of  tba  dalTlng  tn  tbalr 
Bald  at  asparlmaat  atatlons  and  at  tbe  For- 
est Products  Laboratory,  Madlaon.  Wis. 

Frtvate  timber  owners  are  learning  that  It 
pays  to  keep  woodlands  perpetually  booiitl- 
fui.  Tba  large  timber  and  pulpwood  oobs- 
panles  usually  employ  their  own  foreaters 
and  manage  tbeir  tlaabar  well.  But  the 
farmer  wbo  owna  a  email  wood  lot  la  still 
too  likely  to  bava  It  cut  rutbiaaaly  elaaa 
wbaDarer  ba  needs  oaab.  Tba  Foraat  Sarrlca 
Is  urging  Statae  to  regulate  Umber  manage- 
ment. A  few  States  already  have  good  laws 
but  don't  enf  ores  them  atrletly:  tbe  rest  have 
lai  laws  or  ZMme  at  all. 

Another  worry  la  tba  M>lng  loophole  In 
the  ancient  mining  lawa.  A  man  can  stlU 
stake  a  phony  claim  on  national  forest  land 
Just  to  grab  the  standing  timber  or  build  a 
raaort  hotel. 

Tbe  Foraat  taniaa  baa  a  few  easnaiea. 
mainly  disgruntled  hunters,  livestock  ralsera, 
lumbermeti,  aad  otJiars  wbo  feel  that  tbelr 
gpaakU  iLtgraata  rata  blgbar  tbaa  tba  graat- 
991  fooi  ot,  tbt  gr9at99l  aunbar  la  tb»  loof 
rua. 

Ifoat  people  wbo  have  dealt  witb  tba  for- 
aafes  would,  bowerar,  aodoraa  a  atataoaant 
made  by  B.  O.  (Hoaa)  AtaUar,  on*  o(  tba 
orlglaal  Flaebot  boya,  wbo  rattred  f  years 
ago  to  bla  Maryland  wood  lot. 

A  fellow  focaatar  aakad  Stabler  wba9  ka 
oooaldersd  bla  graatsat  eootrlbotlon  to  for- 
estry. Tbe  veteran  tilted  baek  In  bla  cbalr. 
pursed  his  lips,  and  replied  quietly:  "For  a 
considerable  period.  I  helped  the  American 
people  get  tbelr  numey's  worth." 


Light  on  money,  but  rich  In  Ingenuity 
and  devoted  men.  the  Forest  Service  has  Its 
domain  pretty  well  under  control.  Loggers 
and  fire  fighters  need  more  roads.    Funds  are 


EZTEMSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

«.         or  coanracncuT 
Df  mt  SBNATV  OF  THB  UNITED  STAIVS 
Tliiiraday,  June  12. 19S2 

lir.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
1 1  had  a  most  moving  experience.  I  met 
with  400  Americans  at  Armenian  descent 
in  New  Britain.  Conn.  They  were  cele- 
brating Armenian  Independence  Day. 
I  Imow  that  my  ccdleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  recaD  that  Armenia  established  her 
Independence  on  liay  28.  1018.  but  that 
this  independence  was  short-lived. 
These  great  people,  with  their  unusual 
cultural  traditions,  weiv  able  to  main- 
tain their  freedom  and  self-rule — after 
543  years  of  tyranny  and  human  bond- 
age— for  only  3  Yi  years.  They  then  fell 
victims  to  Communist  aggression,  the 
first  such  ylctbns  in  a  long  and  tragic 
line  which  has  extended  from  Armenia 
to  Czechoslovakia  and  Korea. 

The  chairman  of  this  unusual  meeting 
In  New  Britain— and,  of  course,  guch 
meetings  were  being  held  all  throuigh  the 
United  States  by  the  300.000  Americans 
of  Armenian  ancestry — was  Mr.  Martin 
Boovajian.  The  toastmaster  was  Mr. 
Serglus,  of  New  Britain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  moving 
speech  by  Mr.  Soovajian.  which  opened 
the  meeting.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 


Rkooid  the  speech  by  lir.  Beglar  Navm- 
Saadlan.  ICr.  Nava-Saadlan  works  tat 
the  Voice  of  America,  as  script  writer 
and  broa4lcaster.  His  father  is  a  famous 
Armenian  patriot  wbo  was  forced  to  flee 
Armenia  when  Beglar  Nava-fleadlan  was 
only  3  years  old.  This  young  man,  now 
In  his  middle  thirties,  bom  tn  Armente 
but  brought  up  in  the  United  States,  ig 
continuing  the  fight  for  Armenian  free- 
dom through  his  work  in  the  State 
Department 

Finally,  Mi.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix the  formal  text  of  my  own  speech, 
as  prQ;>ared  for  the  occasion.  I  coin- 
fess  that  I  was  so  moved  by  this  meet- 
ing, partly  because  of  my  own  family 
baeksronnd  which  gives  me  a  special  in- 
terest In  the  Middle  Kast.  that  I  covered 
ooDstderaUy  toon  ground  than  my  im» 
pared  text  would  indicate.  < 

Z  am  sure  the  Senate  realises  that 
there  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world 
whieb  has  suffered  9o  much  tyraxmy 
ftDd  eonquest,  and  over  so  maay  een- 
turles,  as  has  AxmeBia,  tbe  first  of  tbe 
world**  oatloiw  to  cmbnee  the  CtartsttM 
faith  M  •  BftttoDftl  fVHcWm.  Armsnte 
suffered  under  the  Assyrians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Babylonians,  the  Macedonians, 
and  more  recently  under  tbe  conquest  of 
Oenghls  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  tbe 
Turlcs — and  now  under  the  twentieth 
century  tyranny  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  vigor  of  this  great  though 
tiny  race  that  It  has  survived  for  so 
long  and  has  contributed  so  greatly  to 
the  world's  cultural  traditions  and  its 
history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoaii, 
as  follows: 


Soovsjuif, 


Thirty-four  years  ago  this  last  Wedi 
day — May   98 — was   a  glorious   day   for   all 
Armenians. 

It  was  glorious  because — after  643  years  ai 
Human  Bondage—our  people  were  freed 
this  was  Independence  Day. 

Our  pec^Ie  were  hi^^iy.  GK>ne  were  the 
days  of  oonqueet,  invasions,  peraeeutlOB. 
massacres,  struggle  and  hunger. 

This  day  wae  the  restoration  of  all  the 
virtues — posB cased  and  cherished  by  aU  peo- 
ple throughout  the  entire  free  world. 

Tills  day  was  the  cause  for  tbe  first  tat' 
troductlon  ot  the  democratic  form  of  gor« 
ernment  by  the  RepuMic  of  Armenia  to  tbe 
eastern  world — ^the  crossroads  of  Kurope  aad 


This  day  was  the  cause  for  recognition  by 
President  Woodrow  wnaon  who  went  so  far 
aa  to  aA  tb»  United  States  Senate  for  a 
mandate. 

This  was  approved  and  diplomatic  reeof^ 
Bitlon  was  granted  including  that  of  her 
Buronean  allies. 

Tes;  theae  were  daye  of  rejoicing  by  our 
Armenian  f>eople — after  643  years  we  were 
freed  of  alien  foreign  subjugation. 

Our  happy  days  of  rejoicing  were  thoit 
lived.  Hardly  7%  years  had  paased  wben 
the  Republic  of  Armenia — "the  llUle  ally" 
was  the  first  to  fall  to  the  onslaught  of  Rus- 
sian Communist  aggreeslon. 

We  are  all  gathered  here  today  to  commem- 
orate May  as,  1918,  the  date  of  Armenian  In- 
dependence. All  Armenians  ttvlng  outside 
the  iron  curtain  have  been  commemorating 
this  date  for  the  past  34  yeara. 


.^i■^a 
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All  free  nation*  have  fought  and  are  pres- 
ently fighting  in  the  Par  East  for  the  preaer- 
Tatlon  of  democratic  principles. 

We  Americans  and  our  allies  are  confident 
that  the  fight  for  bo  good  a  cause  will  he 
▼Ictorioua  and  all  forces  of  evil  will  be  per- 
manently destroyed  and  all  the  countries 
within  the  orbit  of  the  iron  cxu-taln  will  be 
restored  their  respective  independence  and 
honor  in  the  new  free  world — including 
Armenia. 

Thank  yoia. 

Ths  Imtsrn  atiomal  SiGinriCAircx  or  Mat  28 
(By  Me.  Beglar  Nava-Saadian) 

On  the  road  which  marks  man's  pilgrim- 
age toward  light,  no  phenomenon  that  keeps 
faith  with  that  pilgrimage  is  "national"  In 
the  narrow  and  limited  sense  of  the  word. 

The  heroic  defense  of  Thermopylae  in  480 
B.  C.  tbe  conquest  of  tbe  Magna  Charta  in 
1215.  the  fire  of  spirit  on  July  4,  1776,  were 
Greek.  English,  and  American  victories 
respectively. 

And  yet.  they  were  not  reaUy  •'national.'* 
for  thoiigh  the  victories  were  achieved  by 
Greek,  Briton,  and  American,  the  victor  was 
over  the  same — man  in  his  pilgrimage 
toward  light. 

And  so  with  May  28.  1918,  when  the  Ar- 
menian people  achieved  their  independence 
and  created  the  free  and  sovereign  Republic 
of  Armenia. 

The  outward  garb  might  have  seemed 
"national."  yet  May  28  was  no  less  than  a  new 
and  eloquent  expression  that  man — be  he  an 
Armenian,  a  Korean,  or  a  Rxissian — will  fore- 
go all  treasures  and  beyond  that,  will  lay 
down  his  life  even,  rather  than  siurvlve  In 
the  abject  degradation  of  bondage  and 
•ervUlty. 

Indeed.  May  28.  1918.  was  like  a  voice  tri- 
umphantly reafBrmlng  that  the  spirit  of  man 
will  remain  vmdaiinted.  that  darkness  and 
tvll  will  go  and  "leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

And  on  May  28.  from  the  womb  of  free- 
dom a  new  democracy,  the  Infant  Republic 
Of  Armenia,  was  bom. 

And  yet.  the  world  today  Is  such  that  only 
for  a  few  outside  the  Armenians  themselves, 
di)es  May  28  represent  any  significance. 

The  reason  for  this  may  seem  simple  in- 
deed, yet  it  will  bear  analysis  and  will  not 
be  without  moral  profit  for  the  inquirer. 

And  thus,  we  may  ask:  "Is  May  28  un- 
known to  the  public  at  large  becaiise  its 
Ideals  were  of  meagre  mien,  bearing  but 
■elfish  content"? 

History  tells  ua  that  the  ideals  of  May  28 
were  the  very  same  that  inspired  those  who 
stormed  the  Bastille  or  thoee  who  died  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

But  then  perhaps  May  28  remains  un- 
worthy Of  notice  because  even  thoxigh  Its 
ideals  were  lofty,  yet  they  failed  to  bring 
forth  that  total  sacrifice  which  alone  will 
command  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  world. 

Here  again  the  facts  categorically  deny 
any  such  assumption.  For  by  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War.  the  Armenians  had  paid 
with  the  incredible  sacrifice  of  fully  one- 
third  their  total  population,  as  a  price  for 
freedom   and   liberty. 

But  there  may  yet  linger  some  doubt  in 
oitr  minds,  since  we  might  feel  that  May  28, 
■though  of  lofty  Ideals  and  achieved  through 
great  sacrifice,  was  the  transitory  trlmnph 
of  a  people  new  to  the  political  arena  with 
no  long  and  steadfast  record  proving  a  deep- 
rooted  and  consistent  love  for  freedom. 

This  last  supposition  Lb  the  easiest  to  re- 
fute, for  the  eSort  of  the  Armenians  to  at- 
tain and  retain  liberty,  dates  to  the  very 
dawn  of  history.  From  the  days  of  the  bib- 
lical Noah  and  the  Hlttites.  through  the  ages. 
down  to  this  our  day,  the  Armenians  have 
tMen   on   the   scene,   unwavering   in   their 


readiness  to  die  for  their  faith  In  freedom, 
their  faith  In  man.  their  faith  in  Ood. 

But  if  these  afore-cited  assumptions  are 
grovuidless  and  do  not  carry  historical  truth, 
why  then  Is  May  28  in  the  deep  shadow  of 
things  forgotten  as  though  unworthy  of 
serious  heed? 

No  doubt,  the  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  be- 
cause Armenia  is  a  small  country  and  the 
Armenians  a  small  people. 

Well-informed  and  learned  men  of  music, 
poetry,  and  architecture  know  that  this 
"smallneas"  is  not  measured  in  terms  of 
-quality."  but  In  those  of  "quantity." 

The  Armenians  are  not  "small"  because 
their  treasurehouse  of  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual creations  Is  void  or  only  partly  full. 
On  the  contrary,  that  treasurehouse,  de- 
spite the  holocaust  of  neter-endlng  In- 
vasions and  persecutions,  it  rich  and  full 
with  gems  of  rare  beauty. 

No.  the  Armenians  are  indeed  "small" 
because  their  number  has  never  grown  be- 
yond 6.000.000  and  because  they  have  never 
cared  for  mighty  armies  that  would  go  out 
in  covetous  conquest,  seeking  to  appropriate 
the  wealth  and  property  of  others. 

The  Armenians  are  truly  "small"  because 
upon  the  altar  raised  to  truth  and  freedom 
and  Justice  they  have  shed  blood  profusely — 
always  their  own  blood,  never  that  of  others. 

And  that  has  been  and  has  remained  the 
measure  of  their  "smallnees." 

It  is  our  tragic  fate  that  today,  when 
the  eternal  pilgrim  man,  striving  toward 
light,  perceives  dark  clouds  gathered  at  his 
hcslzon.  those  clouds  are  nowhere  darker 
than  over  a  vast  land  of  which  Armenia  is 
a  part. 

TUX  mnoN  or  sovntr  socialist  upubucs 

Across  this  immense  expanse  there  spreads 
a  uniform  sable  darkness.  For  the  sun  that 
set  on  that  last  fateful  day  of  October  1917 
refused  to  rise  again,  whilst  the  stars  and 
the  moon  have  hidden  their  faces. 

For  nowhere  and  at  no  time  in  history 
has  there  been  such  a  perfidious  betrayal 
against  the  spirit  of  man. 

Nowhere  and  at  no  time  have  deceit, 
treachery,  and  crime  spread,  unchecked  and 
\inrestralned,  stifling  all  things  decent,  good, 
and  ncble. 

Nowhere  and  at  no  time  have  the  Ideals  of 
man  been  mocked  with  such  false  and  cyn- 
ical dogmatism. 

Three  decades  have  gone  by,  whilst  man- 
kind has  been  listening  to  a  deafening  up- 
roar about  the  Infallible  teachings  of  Marx, 
about  the  overwhelming  logic  of  dialectical 
materialism,  about  the  practical,  doctrines 
Lenin  bequeathed. 

But  why  this  labyrinth  of  tenet  within 
tenet,  of  maxim  within  maxim,  of  dogma 
within  dogma?  Why  this  hair-splitting 
complexity  when  it  falls  to  answer  even  the 
simplest,  the  most  elementary  needs  of  life? 
The  needs  of  faith,  of  friendship  and  loyalty. 
of  freedom  and  secxirity,  of  love  and  the 
right  to  unhampered  creation. 

The  Communist  rulers  came  to  power  in 
the  name  of  equality,  and  today  there  is 
more  "equality"  between  a  mountain  and 
a  molehill,  than  there  is  between  the  arro- 
gant overlords  of  the  Kremlin  and  their 
comrade  citizens  in  bondage. 

The  Communist  rulers  spoke  of  freedom, 
but  there  will  be  found  more  freedom  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  where  a  man  may  die  or 
drown  in  peace,  than  in  the  Soviet  Union 
where  not  only  life,  but  even  the  choice  of 
death  has  been  taken  away  from  man. 

The  Communist  rulers  made  promise  of 
justice,  but  there  was  more  Justice  when  the 
hordes  of  Genghis  Khan  ravaged  Central 
Asia,  than  will  be  met  today  over  an  area 
that  stretches  from  the  Katyn  Forest  to  the 
frozen  wilderness  of  Siberia's  concentration 
camps. 


And  so  today,  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  that  land  which 
is  Armenia,  men  are  hunted  down  for  the 
faith  that  U  in  their  hearts,  are  tried  be- 
cause of  the  love  they  bear  for  their  native 
soil,  are  executed  because  they  refuse  to 
bow  to  the  godlessnesa  of  Communist  ty^ 
rants. 

The  miracle  Is  that  these  millions  are  and 
will  remain  unconquered. 

And  the  eyes  of  these  millions  are  ever 
glued  to  the  hortaon,  while  they  try  to 
pierce  the  darkness  and  catch  a  glimpee 
Of  the  light  beyond. 

They  know  there  is  a  free  world. 

And  In  that  free  world  no  name  holds 
greater  promise  or  more  profound  maglo 
than  that  of  America. 

For  never  before  has  there  been  held  out 
from  any  shore  a  torch  whose  glow  should 
have  been  piirer.  brighter,  more  penetrat- 
ing. 

America. 

The  focal  point  of  all  hopes,  all  dreams, 
all  prayers.  The  land  of  faith — the  great 
faith  of  that  man.  the  eternal  pilgrim  ai 
the  agei,  will  not,  shall  not  be  vanquished. 

It  is  current  practice  to  try  and  explahi 
the  magic  and  the  might  of  America. 

Some  say  she  is  strong  because  of  her 
great  development  in  industry.  Others  point 
to  her  ships,  her  planes,  her  guns.  So  many 
think  they  have  the  solution  in  three  redio- 
ulous  words:  "the  atom  bomb." 

How  ahallow  and  trivial  men  can  be. 

There  is  but  one  factor  that  can  and 
does  explain  the  might  and  magic  of  Amer- 
ica.   All  others  are  Its  derivatives. 

It  is  America's  deep-rooted  and  ever-pre*> 
ent  concern  for  moral  rectitude. 

In  all  matters— be  they  social,  econoznle 
or  political. 

This  and  this  alone  is  the  hope  of  ultimat* 
salvation  in  an  era  frought  with  the  deepest 
misgivings  and  with  almost  infinite  uixcer- 
Ulnty. 

This — the  moral  rectitude  of  America  is 
the  one  stable,  steadfast  rock  upon  which 
the  hopes  of  all  peoples  ma7  rest  secure. 

A  great  and  true  son  of  America.  Orover 
Cleveland,  once  said: 

"Our  people  when  their  sympathies  are 
touched,  when  their  humane  instincts  are 
challenged,  and  when  their  hatred  of  op- 
pression Is  aroused,  are  not  afraid  to  speak; 
and  in  such  circumstances  It  is  not  their 
habit  to  smother  or  cautiously  soften  their 
words." 

No,  the  people  of  America  are  not  afraid 
to  speak  and  their  words  are  never  smothered 
or  cautiously  softened.  They  are  clear  and 
hard  and  direct. 

For  the  people  of  America  know  that  ths 
day  must  come  when  freedom  will  triumph 
over  bondage,  when  justice  will  defeat  tn- 
Justice.  when  darkness  will  be  pierced  br 
Ught. 

When  that  day  comes,  as  come  It  will,  the 
moral  code  of  the  American  people  will  elimi- 
nate the  foul  standards  that  Judged  merit 
by  size,  worth  by  numbers,  value  by  strength 
of  arms. 

When  darkness  Is  pierced  and  true  equalltf 
established  the  freed  and  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world  will  come  up  one  by 
one  and  stand  before  a  great  intemsttonal 
court  that  will  mete  out  real  Justice. 

And  from  the  ranks  of  those  still  waiting, 
there  will  also  move  forward.  In  all  humility 
and  solemnity,  an  ancient  land  of  invincible 
faith — Armenia. 

On  her  frail  body  there  will  be  the  sears 
of  her  innumerable  wounds,  and  her  face 
will  be  lined  with  the  deep  sorrow  of  her 
lost  sons. 

Yet  she  will  be  upright  of  stature  and  wUl 
take  her  own  modest  place  in  the  great  con- 
cord, for  which  all  of  mankind  is  today 
striving— the  true  and  lasting  international 
brotherhood  of  man. 
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Bom.  WnxiAM  Bkmtom.  or  OoaiiracncuT, 
AX  Nbw  BSRAsai.  Jusfs  1,  IMS 
I  am  glad  to  )otn  with  you  today.  8  days 
late,  in  celebrating  the  thirty-fourth  an- 
niversary of  the  independcnoa  ol  Armenia. 
All  over  America  and  indeed  over  tbe  free 
world,  those  of  Armenian  descent  are  gather- 
ing to  ubeei<e  this  day,  a  day  wben  ancient 
Armenia  proclaimed  her  freedom  and  tn- 
natfcwi  aflat 
domlnatlan. 

00  Mav  at.  M  yesfs  ago.  ths 
stie  parUamfsntary  govenunent  in  the 

was  created,  with  Its  president,  min- 
ister, and  parliament. 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the  role  President 
WUson  played  as  forthright  champion  of 
Armenfan  independenoe.  In  ttae  brief  bat 
glorious  naonths  of  Independenee. 

X  )o(n  wholeheartadly  with  all  Amerteaas 
at  Armenian  deeoent  la  oheenlng  the  thirty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Independenee. 

1  wonder  if  any  people  in  the  world's  his- 
tory can  compare  with  the  Armenians  In 
their  struggle  for  Independence.  Has  any 
people  ever  fought  so  long,  eo  steadily, 
against  such  oTcrwhetming  oddst 

Armenia's  history  as  a  natfcm  dates — or 
tphat  we  now  regard  as  a  nation — extends 
a  full  2,000  years  before  Christ.  The  Kn- 
syclopaedla  Britannlea  says: 

"The  earlieet  history  of  Armenia  has  to  be 
gleaned  ehiefty  from  Assyro-Babylotiian  rec- 
ords. It  may  be  said  to  have  exteted  In  a 
eontlntioas  sUuggls  fcr  Independenee. 
•  •  •  This  struggle  hss  been  pieeeived 
in  the  historical  memory  of  the  Armenians 
themselves." 

Armenia,  one  of  the  first — If  not  the  first 
nation  to  adopt  Chrtstianlty  as  a  national 
religion,  today  lies  frostrate  wnder  tbe  heel 
of  Its  Soviet  conquerors.  She  is  crushed 
physicaUy.  She  oaanot  be  crushed  spirit- 
ually. Armenia's  history  shows  that  she  can 
never  be  subjxigated  persuuiently   and   not 

even  the    hcrrllde   — aiiii    of   18M  aad 

18B6— in  which  86.000  Armenians  lost  their 
lives — nor  the  maaesrres  oT  1916  could  crush 
that  spirit.  They  only  forged  (he  ^itrtt  of 
Independence  to  a  harder  steel. 

May  this  obaervaaee  of  Armenian  Inde- 
pendence Day  serve  as  a  meaaege  of  hope  not 
only  to  the  Armenians  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain, but  to  an  enslaved  peoples  that  the 
day  of  their  deliverance  from  Soviet  tyr- 
anny mtMt  surely  oome. 

Trsgioally.  there  is  today  little  hope  that 
Ansenla  under  tlM  Sovlst  yoke  can  send 
emigrants  to  America.  But  we  hope  the 
day  win  oome  when  Armenia  can  join  with 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world  In  the 
interflow  of  peoples.  Thus,  all  of  you  here 
today  must  have  some  interest  In  tbiM  whole 
subject  of  immigration. 

With  all  my  strength  I  fought  ths  Me- 
Carran  bill  which  was  pasasd  a  week  ago 
last  Thursday.  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  3  hotirs  to  expose  the  manifold 
weaknesses  of  that  bUl.  It  Is  a  most  fla- 
grantly Inexcxisable  bill.  I  have  seen  the 
Presideat.  I  shall  see  him  again  this  week. 
I  think  he  wiU  veto  the  bill.  I  predict  he 
wni.  Tou  may  be  siire  tbe  conferees  of 
the  two  Houses,  when  they  meet  together. 
Will  soften  the  McCarran  hfll  just  enough  to 
try  to  win  over  the  few  votes  which  may  be 
needed  to  override  the  President's  veto,  1 
predict  we  shall  sustain  bis  veto,  but  the 
danger  Is  grave.  This  past  week,  on  the  two 
votes  on  tbe  blS.  -we  only  mustered  38  and 
S7  Senators. 

This  bill,  the  McCarran  bill.  Introduces 
809  pages  of  highly  controversial,  inhumane, 
and  administratively  unworkable  legislation 
Into  our  statute  books.  Hundreds  of  pro- 
posed changes  in  our  laws  are  bidden— deep- 
ly—in  ths  pages  of  thU  lengthy  blU.    Most 


of  thSBS  flkaagas  are  nelthar 
desirable.  They  turn  our  immigration  odl- 
dals  Into  Irareaaerats  on  the  totalitarian 
model.  They  torn  our  ImnUgTatlao  laws, 
already  eonfUMd.  Into  a  veritable  iiiswiatiiiin 
of  coDfuslan.  Tbmy  erect  an  Iron  curtain 
around  our  own  United  States— an  Iron  c»r- 
taln  of  arbitrary  standards  which  will  mark 
us  for  the  rest  of  the  world  aa  a  Matfcm 
which  declines  to  practice  the  prlnetplas 
which  we  preach. 

Tou  wbo  are  bare  today  know,  as  wtn  as 
I.  that  tbe  United  States  was  founded  and 
devetoped  In  the  reaUaatlon  of  a  revolutlaa- 
ary  dream — and  not  merely  to  achieve  phyat« 
cal  sseurlty  and  eoonnmlc  independence. 

What  our  American  founding  fathers 
sought  was  s  seeurlty  of  the  sptait  that  cornea 
with  the  Ubertlas  we  cherish.  They  sought 
also  a  paaoe  of  mind  that  springs  from  the 
sense  of  Justioe  and  decency. 

Tbe  sentence  I  most  liked  In  Britannlca's 
history  of  Armenia  Is  this:  "Thers  had  never 
bsen  sny  race  fooling  or  hatred." 

We  Americans  put  no  'altb  In  a  maslsr 
race.  We  scoff  at  supermen  and  at  party 
elite— whatever  their  trapplngi  or  their 
propaganda.  We  Americans  are  the  inhsrl- 
tots  of  the  American  dream.  Ours  has  been 
•  land  In  which  men  and  women  of  all  raoee. 
an  creeds  and  national  origins,  could  live 
and  work  together.  Ours  Is  a  land  where  all 
could  «ek  a  plaoe  of  dignity,  where  each 
could  try  to  make  a  contribution  of  Im- 
portance, where  aU  may  strive  for  funda- 
mental etvll  rlghta.  where  each  can  seek  to 
develop  through  his  own  voluntary  effort 
the  best  that  ti  In  him.  Americans  by  Urth — 
ABierleans  by  choice — we  are  Americans  all. 
It  is  these  goals  and  these  Ideals,  rather 
Chan  oar  vaimted  industrial  efllelency  or  our 
much  envied  stauidard  of  living,  which  en- 
title US  to  our  preeminent  world  posttton 
as  a  lesson  to  the  oppressor  and  an  example 
to  the  oppresaed.  It  Is  theee  goals  and  theee 
Ideals  which  make  our  American  way  of  life 
the  great  dynamic  factor  In  today^  world 
struggle.  These  Ideals  of  ours  give  the  lie 
to  Communist  propagandists  who  api»oprl- 
ate  to  themsslvee  the  labels  of  revolution 
and  brotherhood,  which  are  rightfully  ours, 
and  who  then  corrupt  them  to  enslave  all 
who  oome  within  their  reach. 

Our  goals  snd  Idssls  have  thslr  roots  in 
the  Old  and  Mw  Testaments.  They  are 
beautifully  expraased  in  the  prayer  for  so- 
cial justice  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Which  invokes  God's  grace  upon  oar  efforts 
fearlessly  to  contend  against  evU  and  to  make 
no  peace  with  oppression;  and  that  we  may 
reverenUy  use  oar  freedom,  htip  us  to  em- 
ploy It  in  the  maintenance  of  Justice  among 
men  and  nations. 

In  America's  century  and  a  half  of  national 
cststenoe  prior  to  World  War  n,  it  U  said 
that  more  people  who  left  their  homelands 
came  to  us  than  to  any  other  country.  As 
recently  as  1940,  one  American  resident  In 
every  four  was  foreign  bom  or  the  child  of 
a  foreign  bom  parent.  I  would  guess  that  a 
majority  of  thoee  "Americans  by  choice"  in 
the  last  half  century  originated  from  the 
very  lands  where  dictatorships  now 
tyrannize. 

Yea,  America  knows  fuU  well  the  contribu- 
tion of  these  exemplary  citizens  of  ours — 
In  time  of  peace — and  their  sacrifioes  In  time 
of  war. 

Many  years  ago  Justice  Brandeis  said  with 
prophetic  visions,  "No  peace  which  Is  lasting 
can  ever  come  until  the  nations,  great  and 
small,  accept  the  democratic  principle  that 
there  is  and  shall  be  no  super  nation,  to 
rise  throxigh  subjection  of  o'^hers,  and  the 
truth  that  each  people  baa  in  It  something 
of  peculiar  value  which  it  can  contribute 
to  the  clvUicatlon  for  which  we  are  all 
striving." 

That  great  pronounoecnent  holds  good  to 
this  day.    It  will  hold  good  a  hundred  years 
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from  BOW.  It  wlU  oootlniw  to  bs  a 
nent  challenge  to  our  efforts  and  to  ths  efforts 
of  our  sons  and  daughters  sad  to  their 
descendants.  It  U  a  goal  for  our  striving. 
It  Is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  goal  even  for 
our  sorvtvlng. 


A  Fifht  Afgksl  P 


•     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaaoir 

m  THE  SEN ATB  OF  TRB  UNITED  STAIVS 

Thursday,  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  tbe  Rccosd  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Flfi^t  Against  Power."  pub- 
Itsbed  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
May  S.  1*52.  In  my  judgment,  tbe  St. 
Louis  P06t-Di8patch  Is  one  of  tbe  grehi- 
est  newspapers  of  this  country  and  al- 
ways places  human  Talues  and  the  wel- 
fare of  tbe  people  of  tbe  country  abore 
the  selflsb  Interests  of  greedy  groups. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORb,  as  fcdlows: 

A  Fight  Aoanrsr  Pown 

The  Idaho  Power  00.%  fight  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Bedamation  for  oontrol  of  the  elee- 
tric-powo-  resources  of  the  Snake  River  Is 
being  portrayed  in  prooompany  propaganda 
as  a  fight  between  private  enterprise  and 
socialism.  ActuaUy  it  is  a  struggle  to  de- 
termine whether  a  minimum  or  a  maximum 
of  power  shall  be  developed  for  a  power- 
hungry  region. 

There  is  a  severe  shortage  of  electric  ixjwer 
tn  the  PacUlc  Northwest,  iiaa  been  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  will  be  at  least  through  next 
year  despite  all  the  new  productkm  that 
can  be  brought  in.  The  severity  of  the  short- 
age has  been  attested  by  the  Defense  Xlectrio 
Power  Administration  and  by  Dr.  Paul  Raver, 
Bonneville  Power  Administrator.  It  Is  a 
retarding  factor  on  the  nonnal  growth  of 
the  region  and  sertoualy  joopardlaaa  the  Na- 
tlon'B  defense  program,  particularly  in  the 
production  of  aluminum. 

In  the  face  of  these  needs,  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  wants  to  make  a  minimxim  devel- 
opnnsnt  for  power  on  the  Snake.  It  proposes 
to  build  five  low  dams  which  would,  alto- 
getlMr,  poBBBBS  acapadty  of  4S7jOOO  kllowatta. 

TlM  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Its  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  which  adminls- 
tars  (among  others)  the  power  plants  at 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  on  the 
Oolumbta  River,  want  to  build  a  high  dam 
on  that  same  part  of  the  Snake.  The  hl^ 
dam  would  have  an  Installed  capacity  of 
eg8,000  kilowatts,  some  40  percent  more  than 
the  Idaho  Power  Oo.  would  install  at  iU  pro- 
posed Ave  dams.  But  this  40  peroent  Is  onif 
part  of  the  story. 

Idaho  Power's  five  low  dams  would  func- 
tion by  tbemaelves.  The  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau's one  high  dam  would  function  as  part 
of  a  system,  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Snak* 
River  at  two  other  dams  of  the  Bonnevills 
Power  Administration  farther  downstream, 
and  at  six  other  dams  to  be  built  by  the 
Government  on  the  Snake  or  the  Columbia 
River,  into  which  the  Snake  flows. 

This  regulation  would  increase  the  power 
capacity  of  these  eight  dams  by  742,000  kilo- 
watts— an  Increment  earned  for  working 
together  iiustead  of  separately.  This  earned 
Increment  would  amount  to  half  as  much 
again  as  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  propoeea  to 
install  at  Its  projscted  five  low  dams. 
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80  the  total  contribution  of  the  one  high 
dam  which  Reclamation  proposes  to  bnUd. 
plus  Its  enhancement  at  other  power  plants 
downstream,  would  be  1,430.000  kllowatu.  or 
almost  a  million  kilowatts  more  than  Idaho 
Power  wovUd  contribute.  Some  notion  at  the 
Immensity  of  the  i>ower  resource  that  is  at 
stake  here  may  be  gained  by  a  comparison. 
The  world's  largest  generating  plant,  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  has  an  Installed  capac- 
ity OS  1.600.000  kUowatts. 

The  Snake  River  controversy  Is  part  of  a 
Natlon-w;de  effort  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  privately  owned  utilities  to  destroy  the 
unity  of  Government  power  systems  by  pick- 
ing some  key  project  right  in  the  middle 
and  trying  to  take  It  over.  President  Tru- 
man denounceii  the  Snake  River  tactics  re- 
cently as  a  "grab."  Similar  tactics  are  being 
used  by  the  Virginia  Electric  ft  Power  Co. 
on  the  Roanoke  River  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  by  the  Pacific  Gas  *  Electric 
Co.  In  the  Central  Valley  of  California— in 
both  Instances,  unfortunately,  with  the 
blessing  of  a  confused  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

In  none  of  these  Instances  Is  the  Issue  a 
■Imple  one  of  private  versus  public  power. 
All  are  Issues  of  minimum  versus  maximum 
use  of  the  resource  of  water  power,  with 
the  privately  owned  utilities  invariably  on 
the  side  of  the  minimum. 
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Electric  Power  aad  National  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBXOOM 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Bir.  President.  I  ask 
tmanixnous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  A])pendix  of  the  Rzcoito  an  article 
entitled  "Electric  Power  and  National 
Security,"  published  in  the  St  Louis 
P08t-Dlspatch  of  June  7.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

ELEcnac  Powza  and  Natiohal  Sscubitt 
(By  Senator  Watitk  Mobsz) 

The  prlvate-utmty  lobby  is  publishing 
large  advertisements  against  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate  some  weeks  ago  for 
development  of  the  Hell's  Canyon  project 
because  that  bill  seeks  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  a  monopolistic  control  of  the 
Snake  River  by  the  Idaho  Power  &  Light  Co. 

They  woiild  prefer  to  have  a  private  nK>- 
nopoly  build  a  series  of  low-head  dams  that 
would  not  begin  to  develop  the  maximum 
power  resources  of  that  great  river  network, 
we  will  limit  the  security  possibilities  of  our 
Nation  in  the  great  atomic  era  Into  which  we 
are  going. 

Where  do  you  suppose  we  would  have  been 
In  World  War  n  if  we  had  not  had  the  TV  A. 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  for  the  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy  and  the  production 
of  aluminum,  upon  which  control  of  the  air 
ultimately  rests? 

We  must  somehow  get  acroes  to  the  Amerl« 
can  consumers  the  basic  fact  that  these  great 
multiple -purpose  dams  so  sorely  needed  for 
the  development  of  our  maximum  security 
potential  will  not  be  built  by  any  combina- 
tion of  private  utilities. 

Only  through  the  building  of  these  great 
multlple-purpoee  dams  are  we  going  to  have 
In  the  decades  ahead  that  electric  power 
energy  we  are  going  to  need  In  order  to  main- 


tain  our  supremacy  and  superiority  over  the 
SoTlet  Unkm. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  I  teU  you  it  Is  my  sober 
Judgment  that  the  secxirlty  of  our  Nation.  If 
we  are  to  keep  ahead  of  Russia  In  the  great 
contest  between  freedom  and  enslavement, 
depends  upon  the  nuudmum  development  of 
kilowatt-hours  anywhere  and  everywhere  In 
America. 

I  Intend  to  continue  my  pledge  to  the  con- 
sximers  of  America  that  my  vote  will  always 
be  counted  on  the  side  of  any  sound  economic 
program  that  seeks  to  develop  more  kikyvatt 
energy  for  American  secxtfity. 

That  Is  wby  I  stand  sboulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  great  Aiken  of  Vermont  In  the 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway, 
because  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  Is  needed 
for  America's  security,  as  well  as  for  the  de- 
velopment of  American  private  enterprises. 

As  each  one  of  theee  projects  becomea 
developed  by  the  Government  and  private 
enterprise  moves  Into  the  economic  en- 
vironment of  any  given  project,  you  will 
then  find  the  true  private  enterpriser — 
not  the  monopolist,  tut  the  run-of-the- 
mill  business  men  of  America,  thanking  us 
for  having  the  vision  to  see  one  of  the 
primary  objectives  of  a  free  government 
such  as  oura.  That  objective  Is  to  do  for 
the  people  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
what  they  themselves  cannot  do.  or  do  so 
weU,  for  themselves. 

If  we  only  keep  faith  with  that  basic  prin- 
ciple of  political  philoeopby.  we  will  have 
the  answer  to  this  smear  campaign  against 
those  of  us  who  urge  development  by  tha 
Government  of  these  great  multlple-purpoea 
dams. 

We  wUl  have  the  answer  to  the  charge  that 
we  are  advocating  a  socialistic  program  for 
America. 

To  the  contrary,  we  are  advocating  tha 
development  of  the  pec^le's  resources  by  the 
people's  Government  so  that  free  enterprise 
can  enjoy  the  great  economic  potential  that 
comes  from  the  development  o.^  thoee  elec- 
tric-energy projects. 

We  have  not  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
posslblUtles  of  the  capitalistic  economy  of 
this  country.  But  the  capitalistic  economy 
to  be  succeasfiil  U  going  to  have  to  have  the 
electric  energy  that  makes  It  possible  for 
small  business  to  expand  into  large  business 
and  create  the  new  Jobs  that  are  going  to 
be  needed  if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the 
great  population  trends,  not  only  in  our  own 
country  but  in  the  world. 

Development  of  the  electric  power  re- 
sources of  this  country  happens  to  be  vital  if 
America  is  to  remain  secure  and  at  the  end 
of  the  century  find  most  of  the  people  of  the 
world  on  tbe  freedom  side  of  life  rather  than 
pitted  against  us  on  the  enslavement  side 
of  life. 

The  solution  of  that  problem  Is  at  the  bal- 
lot boxes  of  America. 


TestiHony  From  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  mw  JKBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Trenton  Times 
of  June  11.  1952.  comments  upon  the 
observations  made  by  Archbishop  Mi- 
chael, leader  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  North  and  South  America  at 
the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of 


the  Fifth  District  Order  of  Ahepa  bfekl 
In  Trenton. 

Greece,  says  the  archblahop.  was 
saved  from  chaos  by  American  assistance 
foUowlng  World  War  n.  He  further 
states  that  all  of  free  Europe  would  be 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  were  It  not  for 
our  program  of  aid.  It  Is  heartening  to 
hear  a  man  with  the  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  Archbishop  Michael  bearing  tea- 
tlmony  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  meas- 
ures the  United  States  has  undertaken 
to  restore  stability  In  Europe.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 


TaariMoirr  Paois 

Archtlkahop  Michael,  spiritual  leader  of  tha 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  North  and  South 
America,  gave  the  people  at  Trenton,  during 
his  recent  visit  here,  a  first-hand  report  on 
the  eOcacy  of  at  least  one  ot  our  foreign 
pollctaa. 

It  was  the  economic  and  military  aid  oC 
the  United  States  that  saved  Greece,  he  de- 
clares. All  of  Europe  was  saved.  **«»"*^  to 
American  ssslst.ance.  he  adds. 

"Without  yotir  help  after  World  War  IX.** 
the  archbishop  says.  "Greeoe  and  all  of  treo 
Europe  woiild  be  complete  chaoa.  Wlthottt 
It.  aU  of  Europe  would  be  behind  the  tnm 
curtain." 

For  partisan  reasons,  criticism  of  foretga 
policy  wlU  continue  and  wUl  be  Intensified 
as  the  presidential  campaign  progresaee. 
Unquestionably,  there  Is  some  beals  for 
criticism;  but.  on  the  whola.  It  was  inspired 
and  coiiragaoiia.  And  It  aavwl  Surope  trooa 
the  Reds. 


Tax  Dedactieas  for  Meabort  of  CoBfrcss 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  L  SUTLER,  JR. 

am  PXHIfSTLVAMlA 

IN  Tm:  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVB 
Tuesday,  June  10, 1952 


Mr.  STTTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Democrat  Messenger,  ^ 
Waynesburg,  Pa.,  has.  It  seems  to  me. 
done  some  rather  straight  thinking  on 
a  recent  House  action  which.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  worth  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  other  Members.  I  present  it  here 
for  their  consideration,  not  as  a  criti- 
cism, but  to  bring  to  their  attention  some 
ideas  that  probably  had  not  occurred  to 
all  of  them : 

Ttaifx    Twice.    SxMAToas,    Bsroas    PAasoro 

HonsB  SifXAK  Tax  Plajt 

Reports  from  the  Senate  Indicate  the  new 
House-approved  proposal  to  give  Members  of 
Congress  special  tax  exemptions  may  get  a 
couple  of  sidelong  glances  before  passage. 
That's  more  than  the  thing  got  In  the  House. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  Members'  salaries 
have  not  kept  pace  with  rising  living  coets. 
It  may  also  be  true  that  they  bave  a  problem 
in  trying  to  maintain  two  residences,  one  in 
Washington  and  one  back  home. 

If  these  things  are  so,  why  be  afraid  to 
discuss  it?  Why  not  draft  legislation  to  in- 
crease salaries,  or  to  renew  and  possibly  ex- 
pand the  12,500  expense  allowance  due  to 
expire  next  year? 

Instead  of  sailing  Into  the  problem  openly, 
the  House  executed  a  sneak  attack.  A  plan 
was  drafted  that  would  allow  Members  to 
deduct  for  tax  purposes  all  their  Washing- 
ton living  costs,  including  rent,  plus  travd 
charges  to  and  from  their  home  States. 
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'^But  tbli  measure  nerer  was  submlttod 
to  a  formal  Houae  committee  for  study,  or 
to  any  other  group.  Tbus,  no  witneasee 
spoke  for  or  against  It.  Nor  was  there  ever 
a  moment's  debate  on  the  House  floor. 

The  propoaal  was  tackad  on  as  an  amend- 
ment to  another  bUl.  This  was  done  by  a 
quick  vdoe  vote,  with  no  Members  being  for- 
maUy  recorded  as  to  their  stand.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  watched  the  Hotiae  amend  or 
paM  bttls  In  this  fashion  knows  It  ^em  be 
aeeompHsbed  so  fast  that  few  in  the  Cham- 
ber are  aware  of  tbe  action  esoept  thoee 
•Bgtnecrtng  It. 

It's  pretty  clear  why  the  House  reeorted 
to  liglalatlve  slelgbt  of  band  The  Members 
WBAoubtadly  fed  they  might  be  embarraaaed 
to  dtseoM  tnereastng  salaries  and  expense 
■eeoonCi  la  an  election  year  wiMn  thefYa 
busy  bollerlog  economy. 

•ne  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  House 
oould  hardly  have  been  more  foolish,  since 
they  ought  to  have  reahaed  that  a  tactlo 
like  that,  onoe  dlsoovered.  ustiaUy  backflrea 
loodly. 

Thsae  are  the  men.  remember,  wbo  eos— 
ttantly  chide  the  Government  for  being  too 
secretive,  for  not  'telling  the  American  pub- 
lic what  It  Is  doing. 

And  here  they  are  snapping  througb  a 
Mil  that  would.  In  the  Judgment  of  some 
tax  experts,  permit  them  virtually  to  charge 
off  tbdr  Goeemment  salary  by  making  tt  tax 


A  great  many  Members  of  Congress  live 
10  months  a  year  in  Washington,  and  some 
have  had  a  lifetime  of  service  there.  There 
might  be  more  sense  In  giving  them  an  al- 
lowance or  pay  boost  to  defray  some  of  their 
costs  back  home,  since  these  probably  would 
be  far  smaller  In  most  cases.  Strictly  speak- 
lag.  It  Is  this  residence  and  not  the  Waah- 
lagloii  home  that  Is  the  extra  establishment. 

The  current  propoeal.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
tncludea  a  rental  allotment  for  hometown 
office  space.  Tet  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  argue  that 
this  should  be  granted  in  addition  to  tax 
exemptions  for  aU  Washington  expenses. 

The  Senators  who  now  have  this  problem 
tn  their  lapa  ought  to  think  hard  before 
making  themselves  party  to  the  Houm's  de- 
ception. Where  money  matters  are  con- 
cerned, voters  often  have  long  memories. 


Tkt  Ia|MrtaBce  of  tke  Noreaber  ElectioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

RON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.1952 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker.  No- 
Tember  4,  1952,  election  day.  is  a  day  of 
decision.  At  this  time  we  must  prove 
to  the  world  that  Americans  value  their 
right  to  take  part  directly  in  the  election 
of  Government  ofBciab^  and  in  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  our  Republic. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  every  qualified  voter  to 
exercise  his  franchise  in  this  election. 
TTie  number  of  ballots  cast  will  demon- 
strate to  the  world  how  much  we  value 
that  privilege  and  responsibility  and  will 
convince  the  world  the  American  form 
of  Government  marches  forward  with 
determination,  vigor,  and  strength. 

Everyone  should  carefully  analyze  the 
candidates  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment that  has  made  America  a  great  na- 


tion. Every  candidate  should  make  his 
position  known.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
program  leading  us  down  the  road  to 
socialism  and  communism;  I  oppose  the 
present  administration's  policy  of  plac- 
ing under  Federal  bureaus  powers  which 
rightfully  belong  to  the  people  back 
home.  I  oppose  sodaliaed  medicine,  un- 
necessary Federal  expenditures,  and  will 
continue  to  strenuously  oppose  graft  and 
corruption. 

We  are  faced  with  the  greatest  battle 
of  all  time  to  preserve  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, to  restore  real  stabihty  in  our 
domestic  and  our  foreign  affairs,  and  to 
win  the  war  and  make  a  lasting  peace. 
This  caUs  for  outstanding  leadership, 
careful  planning,  and  Judicial  adminis- 
tering of  the  law. 

Be  sure  to  vote  Tuesday.  November  4. 


The  fHf^  Cost  of  Lew  Livkf 


EXTENSION  GF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  L  SITTLER,  JR. 

or  PKHMetLTSWU 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10. 1952 

Mr.  SITTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
herewith,  for  insertion  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RscoRD.  a  sermon  by  Dr.  John  Paul 
Paclc.  minister  of  the  University  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  carries  a  message  that  a  lot 
of  us  can  take  to  heart.  While  the  event 
that  gave  rise  to  the  sermon  occurred 
some  months  ago.  reading  and  reread- 
ing the  sermon  on  three  different  oc- 
casions persuades  me  that  tbe  funda- 
mental principles  expressed  hy  Dr.  Pack 
are  really  timeless  and  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  this 
House:  / 

Thx  High  Cost  or  Low  Lrmio 
(By  Dr.   John  Paul  Pack) 

I  am  Uulebted  to  mjr  friend  Or.  Stanley 
MacNalr  for  the  subject  of  this  semxon.  the 
High  Cost  of  Low  Living.  It  is  a  phrase  I 
heard  him  use.  The  object  of  the  sermon  Is 
to  show  that  selfishness  Is  far  more  expen- 
sive than  we  ordinarily  suppose.  Selfish  liv- 
ing Is  what  we  mean  by  low  living.  All 
manner  of  evU  Is  rooted  in  ordinary  selfish - 
nees.  'Dishonesty,  impurity,  hate,  Jealoxisy. 
•nvy — ^these  spring  from  our  kind  of  selfish- 
ness. The  root  sin  Is  a  selflshneas.  The 
trouble  with  the  world  Is  selfishness.  Otir 
kind  of  selfish  nees.  The  trouble  Is  not 
merely  that  there  are  worse  people  in  the 
world  than  ourselves;  the  trouble  is  that 
most  people  are  not  any  better  than  we  an. 
We  do  not  often  enough  consider  this  fact. 
We  think  of  low  Uving  In  terms  of  certain 
disreputable  behavior  and  we  overlook  the 
obvious  fact  that  we  ourselves  can  be  thor- 
oughly selfish  and  entirely  respectable. 
This  fact  was  dramatized  on  the  hill  called 
Calvary,  in  the  center  was  crucified  the 
Master  of  life  who  lived  above  the  level  of 
respecUbUlty.  And  crucified  on  His  right 
and  on  His  left  were  men  who  bad  lived  below 
the  level  of  respectability.  Tbey  were  crimi- 
nals. But  everybody  else  on  that  hiU  were 
perfectly  respectable.  "Were  you  there 
when  they  crucified  my  Lord?"  Of  course 
we  were  there  and  we  are  still  there.  Now 
let  me  assure  you  that  I  do  not  like  this 


kind  of  talk  any  more  than  you  do.  But  If 
It  is  the  truth  we  must  face  it  because  only 
the  truth  can  set  us  free.  In  my  Judgment, 
our  society  today  Is  in  the  predicament  of  a 
man  whoee  phjrslcal  condition  calls  for  radi- 
cal surgery  and  without  It  he  has  very  little 
chance  of  survtval. 

Recall  the  story  of  the  chOdren  at  Israsl 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus.  How  human  they 
were  to  want  to  break  away  froca  the  exact- 
ing leadership  of  Moeas  while  Ike  waa  off 
communing  with  the  Btemal  on  tbe  moun- 
tainside. How  human  we  are.  And  how 
very  naturaOy  and  easily.  In  this  secular 
world,  we  forget  the  demands  of  the  Mastv 
of  life  and  go  on  otu:  own  selfish  way. 
Moees  exploded  In  anger  when  he  returned 
and  found  to  what  a  low  level  tbe  life  of  the 
people  had  faUen  and  his  anger  did  not 
abate  when  Aaron  said  to  him  In  aubetanoa. 
*^ow,  Mosee,  dont  be  mad  at  us.  Tou  know 
how  unstable  these  people  are."  And  he  did 
know  that,  but  he  also  knew  that  by  letting 
theee  paople  off  Aaron  had  let  them  down. 
There  has  always  been  two  kinds  of  leaders 
In  the  church,  thoee  typified  by  Moaea  and 
thoee  typified  by  Aaron,  the  prophets  and  the 
priests,  and  God  knows  we  need  them  both. 
But  In  my  Judgment,  a  part  of  the  tragedy 
of  man's  predicament  Is  that  too  many  have 
been  like  Aaron.  We  have  let  the  people 
off  and  ao  we  have  let  them  down. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  concrete  instaaoe 
of  what  I  mean  by  low  living.  Here  is  a 
story  that  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
last  Sunday  morning's  Times.  The  head- 
lines read,  "Chlneee  loees  gamble  on  democ- 
racy. Whites  vote  against  him  as  a  nelgh- 
bor."  "A  former  Chinese  Nationalist  Inttili- 
genoe  ofllcer  today  gambled  on  Amertean 
democracy — and  loat." 

Residents  of  the  all-white  South  wood  resi- 
dential district  voted  174  to  28  to  express 
their  objections  against  Sing  Sheng.  26.  his 
American -born  wife,  and  their  smaU  son  ba- 
ooming  their  neighbors. 

Sing,  who  himself  suggested  the  tmoOdai 
ballot,  said  before  the  balloting  that  he 
would  abide  by  the  result— despite  the  fact 
he  already  had  made  a  $2,060  down  payment 
on  a  Southwood  home  and  thare  Is  no  legal 
bar  against  his  moving  Into  the  dtettlet. 

The  United  Statea  Supreme  Court  last 
year  ruled  that  racial  restrictive  covenants 
on  real  estate  cannot  be  enforced. 

Jack  Denlaon,  who  sold  Sing  the  hooae, 
said  he  would  refund  the  money. 

Just  before  the  votes  were  counted,  before 
some  100  assembled  homeowners.  Sing  askad 
to  be  allowed  to  sp>eak  and  declared: 

"If  the  balloting  is  against  me.  it  will  prava 
w«  are  fighting  in  vain  In  Korea." 

Afterward,  as  his  pretty  wife  shed  a  tear. 
he  said:  "Well  have  to  seU  the  furniture 
we  bought  and  go  somewhere  else  to  live.  I 
hope  the  people  are  happy  now  and  wUl  live 
secure  in  the  knowledge  their  property  valtiea 
win  continue  to  rise." 

None  of  the  assembled  home  owners  would 
be  quoted  on  why  he  voted  against  Sing. 
Many  even  refused  to  teU  reporters  their 
names. 

But  their  remarks  indicated  they  feared 
property  values  would  fall  If  Sing  moved 
In.  One  man  was  overheard  to  remark  that 
he  understood  dosens  of  orientals  planned 
to  move  to  Southwood  if  Sing  were  accepted. 

Pourteen  voters  marked  their  ballots  "no 
opinion."  Six  ballots  were  voided  because 
the  outer  envelopee  In  which  they  were 
returned  did  not  carry  the  reqxiired  home- 
owner identifications.  Thirty-one  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  declared  eligible  to 
vote  did  not  return  ballots. 

After  Sing,  a  gradxiate  of  Earlham  CcOlege. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  made  the  down  payment, 
he  said,  he  started  receiving  protests  from 
nelghbora  who  said  his  Uvlng  thara  would 
lower  property  valuea. 
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"At  first."  Sing  recalled,  "tbey  tried  to 
•  Uttlc  bit  of  threat.  It  wae  suggested  little 
children  might  throw  rocks  and  diuiq>  gar- 
bace  on  the  bouse  tf  I  bought  It.  I  was  not 
bom  In  America  and  didn't  understand." 

But  Sing  said  be  met  with  Soutbwood 
home  owners,  discussed  the  matter  and  pro- 
poMd  a  vote,  "because  I  was  sure  ererybody 
really  believed  In  democracy." 

ITje  Southwood  tract,  bordered  by  the 
fashion  11  »*'•  CallfOTnla  Oolf  Club,  formerly 
was  covered  by  an  all-white  oovanant  writ- 
ten into  land  deed. 

An  officer  In  the  Chinese  Army.  Sing  came 
to  the  United  States  In  194'H  to  study  for 
diplomatic  service.  But  when  the  Commu- 
nlsto  took  over  his  homeland,  be  stayed  on 
to  become  an  airline  mechanle.^ 

Sing  and  his  family  now  live  to  an  apart- 
ment in  San  Francisco's  crowded  Chinatown- 
It  was  a  very  appropriate  story  to  be  on 
the  front  page  of  the  paper  on  brotherhood 
Sunday.  This  Is  a  good  potot.  I  think,  for 
us  to  remember  the  old  saying  that  "Peo- 
ple who  live  In  glass  houses  shouldn't  throw 
stones."  or  even  the  words  of  the  Master,  "I*t 
him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone." 
The  vote  was  174  to  28  against  the  Sings. 
What  was  behind  the  vote?  What  were  they 
thinking  about?  Perhaps  a  prior  question 
should  be  "How  did  they  feel?"  because  cer- 
tainly emotions  play  a  great  part  to  this  kind 
of  thing. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  a  grown  man 
before  I  got  over  the  feeling  that  there  Is 
something  stoister  about  all  Orientals  and 
I  have  no  Idea  where  I  got  this  feeling  ex- 
cept that  I  breathed  it  in  from  the  atmos- 
phere to  which  I  was  reared.  All  of  us  are 
flllad  with  prejudice.  I  know  now  that  peo- 
ple are  people  regardless  of  their  race,  color, 
or  creed.  Fundamentally  we  are  all  alike, 
the  Chinese  heart  beaU  Just  like  ours.  To 
paraphrase  the  words  of  Shakespeare's  Shy- 
lock.  Stog  might  have  said.  "I  am  a  Chinese. 
Has  not  a  Chinese  eyes?  Has  not  a  Chinese 
bands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affection, 
passion?"  Of  covirse.  his  blood  is  just  Uke 
cur  blood.  Indeed  Sing's  blood  could  be  used 
to  save  any  one  of  us.  Ood  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men.  God  U  otu-  Father. 
The  first  words  of  acceptable  prayer  is  "Our" 
and  the  word  "Our"  tocludes  the  last  man 
upon  earth. 

It's  possible  that  some  of  the  174  felt 
•bout  the  Chinese  as  Jonah  did  about  the 
Ntoevites.  Jonah  held  that  the  only  gmxl 
Nlnevite  was  a  dead  Ninevlte  and  when  the 
Lord  told  him  to  go  there  and  preach  re- 
pentance he  traveled  to  the  opposite  direc- 
tion as  fast  and  far  as  he  could.  It  wasn't 
long  though  until  he  ran  into  trouble  and 
Iw  mik  to  the  roots  of  the  mountains  be- 
fore he  got  out  of  it,  and  changed  his  mind. 
He  changed  his  mind  about  going  to  Ntoeveh 
but  he  did  not  change  his  mind  about  the 
people  who  lived  there.  So  he  preached  re- 
pentance and  the  people  did  repent  and  it 
made  him  mad  as  fire.  He  went  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  city  and  sat  down.  He  could  not 
feel  comfortable  even  with  repentant  Mlne- 
Tites.  One  day  as  he  sat  there  be  was  feel- 
tog  sorry  for  a  gourd  that  had  wilted  to  the 
sun.  The  Eternal  said,  "Jonah,  you  feel  sorry 
tot  this  gourd.  Should  I  not  feel  sorry  for 
the  120,000  babies  who  know  not  the  right 
hand  from  the  left?  Babies,  Jonah,  babies, 
who  did  not  ask  to  be  born  and  yet  in  whose 
hands  the  future  is  held?"  The  Sings  have 
a  little  boy.  A  good  assignment  for  all  of 
us  would  be  to  write  them  a  letter  suggest- 
tog  how  they  ought  to  explato  the  situation 
to  that  little  boy. 

Now  all  this  comes  under  the  head  of  emo- 
tion but  there  was  not  anything  emotional 
about  the  way  to  which  these  people  ex- 
platoed  the  reason  for  their  vote.  It  was  all 
very  simple.    If  a  Chtoese  family  moved  into 
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the  neighborhood,  propeity  values  would 
itimintoti  overnight.  Some  of  these  people 
had  q>ent  a  lifetime  saving  enough  money 
to  have  a  nlee  home  and  they  wotild  say  to 
m«  St  this  very  mtoute.  "Tou  can  call  us 
selfish  or  anything  else  you  wsnt  to  -ws 
voted  to  save  the  value  of  our  homes  and  we 
would  do  the  same  agato."  And  to  answer 
I  would  say.  that  even  on  the  basis  of  selflah- 
neas.  the  28  people  made  a  wiser  decision. 
And  this  is  why  I  think  so.  I  am  convtoced 
that  our  future  security  depends  on  winntog 
the  war  against  communism.  And  I  am  also 
oonvtooed  that  we  cannot  wto  It  by  arma.  by 
military  might  alone.  The  battle  must  be 
won  to  the  hearts  and  mtods  of  people.  And 
the  Communists  are  winntog  to  that  realm 
today  simply  by  putttog  the  spotlight  on  this 
kind  of  undemocratic  behavior  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  we  caught  any  of  these 
174  residents  to  the  Southwood  District  to 
San  n'anclsco  smuggltog  arms  to  the  Com- 
munists we  would  protect  ourselves  by 
putting  them  to  Jail  and  we  might  even 
execute  them  for  treason.  And  yet  they  fur- 
nish the  Communists  with  weapons  more  ef- 
fective than  the  atomic  bomb  and  we  shrug 
anxr  shotilders  and  go  about  our  bustoess  as 
though  nothtog  bad  happened.  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  which  causes  the  Commtuiists 
to  split  their  sides  laughtog  at  us.  Here, 
they  say.  not  only  to  the  Chinese,  but  to 
the  1.700,000.000  hungry  and  ignorant  and 
wretched  masses  of  people  all  over  the  world. 
"Here  is  another  example  of  what  I  have  been 
teUtog  you  all  along.  The  western  white  man 
lives  for  himself.  He  preaches  democracy 
but  doesn't  practice  what  he  preaches.  This 
is  the  way  they  have  always  acted,  they  have 
pushed  you  around  and  held  you  down  and 
treated  you  like  the  scum  of  the  earth.  No 
matter  how  cultured  and  educated  you  be- 
come you  cannot  expect  to  become  more  than 
a  second-  or  third-rate  citizen  to  their  pres- 
ence." They  tell  the  Chtoese  about  the 
opium  war.  how  to  1839  when  China  was 
maktog  an  honest  attempt  to  stamp  out  the 
opium  tra£Bc  Brltato  declared  war  upon  her 
because  she  had  seized  opium  from  British 
ships  and  by  military  force  compelled  her  to 
cede  Hong  Kong  to  Britain  as  well  as  pay  a 
large  indemnity  and  open  up  five  ports  to 
foreign  trade. 

This  Is  the  sort  Ot  thing  behtod  the  pent 
up  bitterness  and  hatred  out  to  the  Middle 
East.  Our  great  industries  out  there  have 
reserved  the  top  positions  for  our  people, 
even  when  the  natives  were  available  and 
had  the  talent.  They  have  had  one  wage 
scale  for  the  natives  and  another  for  our 
own  people.  The  natives  hate  us  for  that. 
All  the  rioting  and  irrational  behavior  .'  i 
the  Near  East  is  not  directed  by  logic  but 
by  deep  and  pent-up  emotions.  We  are  not 
deal  tog  with  machtoes  out  there.  We  are 
dealtog  with  men's  wills  and  emotions.  The 
problems  of  the  world  are  not  mathematical 
and  they  are  not  going  to  be  solved  by  addi- 
tion and  by  subtraction.  At  bottom,  the 
problem  of  the  world  is  religious.  It's  :-eli- 
glous;  it's  matter  of  faith;  It's  a  matter  of 
what  men  love  and  hate  and  want  In  this 
world.  The  Communists  are  not  going  to 
declare  war,  I  think,  any  time  soon.  They 
could  if  they  wanted  to.  They  have  more 
divisions  in  the  field  right  now  than  we  j  !an 
to  have  by  1954.  They  spent  more  money 
on  armament  last  year  than  they  did  to 
1940.  But  I  don't  believe  they  wUl  start  a 
hot  war.  Why  should  they?  They  are 
wtontog  without  It.  They  took  over  Chtoa 
without  declartog  war.  It  was  as  easy  -ja 
shooting  fish  to  a  rato  barrel.  Why  should 
they  start  a  war?  They  are  winning,  don't 
make  any  mistake  about  that.  In  the  minds 
of  people  they  are  winntog.  We  ought  to 
face  that  fact.  A  returned  Chtoese  mlssloiw 
sry  showed  soma  pictures  last  Sxuiday,  pic- 


tures d  fine  Chtoese  yoong  people  who 
members  of  his  church  and  before  he  l«ft 
China  some  of  them  had  alxeady  beoooM 
Communists  and  now  a  great  many  mora  ot 
them  are  Communists. 

Here  Is  a  remarka'ile  letter  from  a  21-y«sr» 
old  Chtoese  brought  up  to  a  Christian  mis- 
sion which  was  received  by  Dr.  Bton  True- 
blood.  He  said.  "I  am  no  longer  the  formsr 
man  you  knew.  Apart  from  my  body  which 
Is  the  same,  my  whole  mind  and  thought 
have  changed.  I  have  become  a  new  man 
to  a  classless  revolution  pioneer  corps,  a 
loyal  believer  of  Marx-Lenlnlsm.  I  shall 
never  live  for  myself  alone  but  for  the  masses. 
What  satisfies  my  am>tratlons  now  Is  the 
progress  of  a  happy  socialism  to  s  Com- 
munist state.  In  this  new  teaching  I  ha- 
found  unlmaglned  blessings  and  happiness. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  must  tof  orm  you  that  I 
no  longer  believe  in  God  or  worship  Him.  I 
can  no  longer  address  you  sj  a  religious 
teother  but  I  send  you  my  rsTolutiom.^7 
love." 

As  I  see  it.  these  174  people  have  strength- 
ened the  hsnds  of  communism.  The  Com- 
munists could  start  a  hot  war  tomorrow  and 
If  they  did  I  am  sure  there  Is  not  a  parent 
to  the  174  who  wouldn't  gladly  give  up 
his  home  to  keep  his  boy  from  going  to  that 
war  and  he  would  certainly  give  it  If  bs 
could  keep  his  boy  from  being  killed  to  a 
war.  But  If  and  when  thla  war  comes  such 
thinking  will  be  to  vato.  The  boys  will  fo 
to  war  and  some  of  them  will  be  killed  and 
some  may  bring  bombs  to  rain  upon  those 
174  homes.  If  the  real  Issue  U  property 
values  I  say  to  you  that  the  Christians  of 
America  should  divert  some  of  their  foreign 
missionary  money  to  pay  these  people  in  San 
Francisco  the  amount  that  they  would  loss 
If  they  welcomed  the  Sings.  We  should  bag 
them  to  welcome  them  to  the  name  of  Christ. 
Or  to  be  purely  selfish,  why  not  say  to  Con- 
gress that  they  should  appropriate  ths 
money  out  of  the  tax  dollar,  taktog  it  from 
military  appropriation.  I  thtok  it  would 
be  a  good  investment.  The  whole  bill  would 
be  less  than  building  and  equipping  and 
manning  and  loading  one  or  two  big  bomb- 
ers with  atom  bombs  and  such  an  tovest- 
ment  would  certainly  do  more  to  prevent 
war  than  one  or  two  more  big  bomt>ers. 

Dr.  Arthur  Compton  spoke  here  last  week 
and  he  said  that  in  developing  atomic  chain 
reaction  we  had  to  get  rid  of  the  poison 
atoms:  they  were  the  ones  that  took  and 
did  not  give.  He  made  a  wonderful  anal- 
ogy. He  said  we  must  have  a  human  chsto 
reaction,  people  who  are  bound  together  by 
love  and  have  gotten  rid  of  the  poison  of 
hate  and  fear  and  prejudice.  Well  that  is 
What  we  need  to  the  world  and  he  believed 
that  we  could  do  that. 

I  was  facinated  recently  by  the  way  ths 
Board  of  Trade  fimctioned  to  Chicago.  The 
traders  buy  and  sell  with  hand  signals  SO" 
companied  by  shouts  which  keeps  vnrf 
transaction  on  the  record.  They  are  so  ef- 
ficient that  a  man  owning  wheat  In  Spokane 
at  10:99  a.  m.  decides  to  sell  50.000  bushels. 
He  will  call  up  his  broker  and  have  his 
broker  advise  Chicago  to  have  the  order 
executed  to  the  wheat  pit  and  receive  a  con- 
firmation of  the  sale  by  11  a.  m.  Just  60 
seconds  for  a  transaction  involving  12  steps 
In  all  and  covering  nearly  4.000  miles.  Mean- 
while news  of  the  sale  has  been  recorded  to 
every  major  city  to  the  world.  That  takes 
less  than  10  seconds.  Now  when  we  really 
want  a  decent  world  and  we  seek  to  under- 
stand and  to  apply  the  laws  of  the  moral 
universe  to  achieve  that  end  with  the  same 
eafsmess  and  determination  and  jserstet- 
•nes  ss  we  use  the  laws  of  the  physiesl 
tmlverse  to  sell  wheat  It  will  not  make  ssnss 
for  a  preacher  to  be  talking  about  ths  high 
cost  of  low  living. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 


W  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVES 
Thursday.  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
bellere  a  single  Member  of  this  House 
will  dispute  my  statement — that  no  man 
In  the  executive  department  of  OoTem- 
ment  could  have  brought  more  direct 
action,  enenry.  acumen,  and  wladom.  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  complex  tasks  as- 
signed him  than  Dr.  John  R.  Steehnaa. 
the  Assistant  to  the  President  oi  the 
United  SUtes. 

His  personal  attention  to  duty  and  the 
drtv«  which  he  has  giren  to  his  work  for 
many  years  seemingly  has  in  no  manner 
affected  his  great  physical  strength.  How 
well  I  recall  the  days  when  the  vast  and 
ofeawltelmlng  series  of  sit-down  strikes, 
lock-outs,  and  work  stoppages  were  al- 
most dally  occurring  in  thousands  of 
manufacturing  plants  and  other  Indus- 
tries concerned  with  the  production  of 
defense  materials. 

The  year  of  Pearl  Hartxir  found  this 
eountry  facing  the  greatest  peak  of  labor 
unrest  that  had  erer  engulfed  this  Na- 
tloQ.  While  the  whole  Congress  and  tha 
Amertcan  people  everywhere  were  both 
concerned  and  actually  alarmed  with  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  solve  impaired 
defense  production,  silently  and  efTec- 
ttTdy.  John  Steelman  kept  working  at 
his  desk  from  10  to  24  hours  a  day.  7 
days  a  week,  as  Director  of  the  United 
States  Conrlltation  Serrloe.  Probably 
no  man  in  history  has  erer  handled  a 
more  difficult  task. 

Few  people  in  the  United  States  know 
that,  during  the  7  years  he  served 
his  counti^  in  that  capacity,  he  in- 
duced the  embattled  protagonists  In 
more  than  80.000  cases  involving  labor- 
management  shut-downs  and  other  dis- 
putes to  settle  their  squabbles  without 
lay-offs  or  strikes. 

To  call  John  Steelman  a  labor  expert 
is.  if  anything,  an  imderstatement. 
Leaders  of  both  labor  and  industrial 
management  have  been  calling  him  that 
for  many  years.  I  recall  that  several 
years  ago  I  heard  statements  made  on 
.  the  fkwr  of  this  House  to  the  effect  that 
John  Steelman.  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Statea.  had 
been  characterised  by  the  important 
head  of  some  billion-dollar  industry  as 
one  of  the  most  able  men  in  all  the  world. 

He  is  without  quesOtm  of  doubt  one 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  labor  economists. 
He  is  not  the  type  of  econ<nni£t,  how- 
ever, who,  with  a  sharpened  pencil, 
merely  woiks  to  balance  the  productive 
wages  of  one  group  of  labor  against  those 
ot  mTW^**^  group.    He  knows  that  wages 


must  be  derived  from  profits  on  inodnc- 
tion.  and  that  any  imperious  balanoa 
would  be  altogether  destructive  of  com- 
petition and  all  benefits  derived  tliere- 
from. 

He  is  not  that  type  of  ecoiKHnist  that 
is  solely  content  with  bringing  the  rep- 
resentatives of  managonent  and  labor 
together  to  effect  a  settlement  for  the 
benefit  of  merely  resolving  wage  and 
other  disputes  without  regard  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  consuming  public  in  that 
problem. 

With  a  tremendous  knowledge  of  and 
background  in  both  sociology  and  the 
humanities  Dr.  Steelman  is  a  labor 
economist  who  comprehends  every  fi- 
nancial, industrial,  fiscal  as  well  as  hu- 
man right  that  enters  into  disputes  be- 
tween labor  and  management. 

John  Steelman  believes  that  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  man  should  not  alone  cre- 
ate mor  •  production  and  profits  for  man- 
agement: but  better  working  ooncUtions 
and  a  more  abundant  life  for  aU^  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

He  is  expert  in  the  ascertainment  of 
the  profit  that  should  prudently  be  al- 
lowed private  investors  in  order  to  In- 
sure continued  industrial  production 
that  has  long  distinguished  the  growth 
of  this  Nation.  Equally  he  knows  the 
dietary,  the  medical,  the  surgical,  the 
ethical,  and  the  cultural  needs  of  tha 
various  groups  of  producers  that  must 
be  available  to  all  if  Americans  are  to 
continue  to  live  a  hapi^er  and  more  en- 
lightened ezistenoe  in  the  American  way 
of  life. 

More  perhaps  than  any  person  In  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Steelman  realises 
the  tremendous  problems  which  con- 
fronted the  President  not  alone  In  suc- 
cessfully concluding  World  War  n  but 
In  redressing  the  entire  civilized  world 
to  the  tremendous  problems,  domestic 
as  well  as  foreign,  that  came  out  of  the 
aftermath  of  global  warfare. 

Prior  to  our  entry  into  Korea  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  were  poised  await- 
ing some  incident  that  would  test  the 
strength  and  determination  of  the 
United  Nations  to  resist  aggression. 
The  Communists  in  the  Kremlin  had 
taken  over  and  dropped  the  iron  curtain 
in  front  of  more  than  a  dozen  satellite 
natimis  in  Eastern  Europe. 

They  then  locdced  to  the  Far  East  with 
a  view  to  duplicating  that  achievement. 
It  was  generally  recognized  in  all  parlia- 
ments throughout  the  world  that  if  the 
military  forces  of  communism  were  by 
default  permitted  to  cross  the  38th  par- 
allel that  all  of  southeast  Asia  would 
fall  easy  prey  if  not  to  their  propa- 
ganda then  to  their  arms. 

Already  we  know  that  the  decision  to 
enter  Korea  has  checkmated  the  ambi- 
tions of  both  the  Russians  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  to  overrun  their  fel- 
lows in  the  Far  East.  Already  the  free 
and  democratic  peoples  have  builded  a 
military  union  of  nations  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  in  order  to  forestall 
aggressive  ambitions  in  that  sector  of 
the  world. 

When  there  Is  a  tough  Federal  Job  to 
be  done  It  is  often  John  R  Steelman 
who  is  called  upon  to  do  it.    In  a  recent 


dispute  between  the  rafl  unioos  and  tha 
carriers  which  resulted  in  governmental 
seizure  of  the  railroads.  It  was  J(rtiB 
Steelman  who.  after  more  than  600  hours 
spent  in  direct  negotiatiaxis.  settled  the 
disputes  azxi  caused  the  retom  of  the 
railroads  to  private  industry. 

We  all  remembo-  the  cireumstaooes 
under  which.  In  addition  to  his  regular 
duties.  Dr.  Steelman  was  made  Director 
of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion.  Director  of  Eoonunlc  Sta- 
bilisation. Chairman  of  the  President's 
Scientific  Research  Board.  Chairman  of 
the  Presidenrs  Commission  on  Higher 
Education.  Liaison  Officer  for  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Sdentiflc 
Research  and  Development,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Securi^  Resources  Board, 
and,  only  00  days  ago.  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Charles  B.  Wilson  of  General 
Electric  fame,  was  assigned  Uie  director- 
ship of  the  OfBoe  of  Defense  Mobilisa- 
tion, one  of  the  most  Important  poets  in 
Government  today. 

Mr.  ^peaker,  it  seems  that  hardly  a 
fortnight  passes  but  that  a  new  name  Is 
presented  as  i.  likely  candidate  for  tha 
Presidency  ..of  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr. 
Steelman's  article,  So  You  Want  To  Be 
President,  is  appropriate  and  timely  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  regard- 
less of  party. 

This  brief,  totally  dispassionate  ex- 
pos^ of  the  life  of  our  Chief  Executive, 
of  such  tremendous  and  timely  interest 
reads  as  follows: 


80  Tou  WavT  To  Bs 

(By  John  R.  Steelman,  Ph.  D..  U^  D..  ths 
Assistant  to  the  Prsstdent  at  the  United 
Statea) 

(Emroa's  Nor. — ^TTie  author  of  this  arUds 
Is  the  only  person  ever  to  hold  the  title: 
"The  Assistant  to  the  President  at  the  United 
Stsites."  After  occupying  this  top  postttoa 
for  tfis  past  6  years,  Mr.  Steelman  Is  eminent- 
ly qualifled  to  tell  readers  about  the  world's 
most  Important  and  exacting  job — the  >bh 
ev«-j  American  mother  dreams  her  son  might 
one  day  hold. — S.  ▼.  H.) 

Would  you  answer  this  ad? 

'Wanted:  Man  over  SS  to  woik  for  155.000.- 
000  bosses:  105-hour  mtolmum  wuikweelc; 
7-day  week  year  around:  4-7ear  contract. 
Must  be  wlUtog  to  sacrifice  all  the  freedoma 
of  private  life.  ICust  supervise  one  or  two 
million  employees.  Mvut  be  wUUng  to  make 
decisions  that  affect  the  course  of  history 
and  untold  millions  of  people.  Must  be  wUl- 
Ing  to  accept  loneltoess  as  constant  com- 
panion. Must  be  strong  physically.  Must 
be  gifted  leader.  Must  Uke  totense  social 
life  as  Job  calls  for  constant  reeelvtog.  Ap- 
plicants are  warned  that  this  Job  Is  often, 
literally,  a  man-kUler.  Address:  The  People, 
United  States  of  America." 

Thoee  few  words  to  the  alx>ve  "ad"  will,  I 
hope,  give  70U  a  picture  of  the  highest  honor 
and  the  hardest  }ob  America  offers.  If  you 
would  be  willing  to  answer  that  ad,  then  you 
really  do  want  to  be  President,  and  more 
power  to  you! 

list's  examtoe  two  or  three  of  the  potots  to 
that  ad,  the  Itoe,  "must  be  willing  to  sacrl- 
floe  all  the  freedoms  of  private  lUe,"  for 
example. 

Recently  <the  Presldant,  wlio  like  BO.000.000 
other  AJnerlcans,  la  a  proud  and  devoted 
parent,  wanted  to  go  to  Plttsbwgh  to  bear 
his  talented  daughter  to  a  concert.  Much 
as  he  wanted  to  go.  be  didn't,  as  ha  Mt  U 
"would  cause  a  disturbance." 
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For  you  lee,  the  President,  whoever  he  Is, 
Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  celebrity,  and  the  man 
mn/1  the  Job  are  never  divisible. 

Now  let's  take  up  the  matter  of  hours. 

While  most  Americana  enjoy  a  40-hour 
week,  the  President  works  an  average  of  IS 
to  IS  hours  a  day.  week  In,  week  out.  year 
"kound. 

Where  does  the  time  go? 

TlM  President  must  direct  his  Cabinet  and 
tbe  activities  of  the  many  departments,  com- 
missions and  agencies.  This  Is  tlme-con- 
sumlns.  As  chief  architect  of  foreign  policy 
under  the  Constitution  he  must  make  far- 
reaching  decisions  establishing  ovir  policy 
in  regard  to  other  nations. 

Be  Is  Commander>ln-Chlef  of  the  Armed 
Vorees.  He  Is  called  upon  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  by  statute  to  keep  the  peace.  Fire, 
flood,  drought — the  very  elements — are  often 
his  direct  concern. 

As  President  he  Is  the  ceremonial  head  of 
the  Government.  This  in  Itself  woxild  be 
a  taxing  full-time  Job  for  most  men,  with  Its 
long  list  of  public  duties  ranging  from  greet- 
ing and  entertaining  distinguished  visitors, 
conferring  Government  decorations,  making 
hc^iday  proclamations  and  opening  fund 
drives  with  coast-to-coaat  broadcasts. 

Time,  a  great  deal  of  time,  is  taken  up  by 
one  simple  chore — the  signing  of  hiindreds 
of  bills  each  session  of  the  Congress,  and 
many  thovisands  of  other  documents  and 
letters  throughout  the  year.  He  signs  his 
xtame  on  the  average  of  600  times  each  day. 
365  days  a  year. 

Every  day  Is  paced  with  exhatistlng  de- 
tails— and  If  you  don't  like  details,  you 
wouldn't  like  being  President. 

Take  an  ordinary  day  for  jexample:  First 
there  Is  a  daily  meeting  of  the  White  House 
staff  to  plan  for  the  day.  and  for  weeks 
ahead. 

After  this  session  come  the  dally  appoint- 
ments with  Government  officials.  Members  of 
Congress,  foreign  officials,  labor.  Industry,  and 
civic  leaders.  All  through  the  week  there 
are  conferences  with  Individual  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  at  least  once  a  week  a 
regular  meeting  with  all  tne  Cabinet  and  the 
Vice  President.  There  Is  also  the  weekly 
press  conference  ti  well  as  the  dally  prepa- 
ration of  news  to  be  given  to  the  press. 

The  appointment  schedule  is  a  heavy  one. 
running  from  9:30  a.  m.  to  4  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon  or  later,  lunch  frequently  being 
spent  with  dignitaries  or  staff  members  on 
btislness. 

Following  the  day's  appointment  schedule, 
the  President  works  till  the  wee  hoius  on 
reports,  official  documents,  and  public  mes- 
sages. 

And  the  next  day  It  starts  all  over  again. 

Then  there  are  the  decisions  that  must  be 
made.  Many  executives  consider  a  day  heavy 
if  they  are  called  on  to  make  a  half  dozen 
major  decisions.  But  the  decisions  they 
make  concern  only  their  own  business,  or  a 
segment  of  the  people.  I  have  seen  the  day 
When  the  President  bad  to  make  scores  of 
decisions — affecting  everybody. 

Many  of  his  decisions  influence  the  futiire 
course  of  the  world.  If  you  think  they  are 
easy  to  make  you'd  better  think  again. 

If  you  answer  the  ad,  and  if  the  American 
people  accept  your  application,  you're  In  for 
a  4-year  prison  sentence.  From  the  time  a 
President  is  elected  until  he  leaves  the  White 
House — and  even  then — his  life  Is  not  his 
own. 

He  Is  the  head  of  government,  yet  in  many 
respects  he  Is  not  his  own  boss.  For  there 
are  some  matters  In  which  he  must  yield  to 
the  Judgment  of  his  protectors,  the  Secret 
Service.  He  must  be  shielded  from  the  assas- 
sin's gun,  from  the  public  gaze  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  from  the  attention  that  woxild 
inevitably  be  his  if  he  could  come  and  go 
as  he  pleased.  Even  when  the  President  takes 
an  early  morning  walk,  plenty  of  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents  go  along  with  him. 


■ven  such  a  simple  thing  as  the  friendly 
handshake  has  had  to  be  curtailed  drastically 
to  ease  the  strain.  Once  when  life  was  sim- 
pler, the  White  House  doors  were  always  open, 
and  those  who  wanted  to  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent could  do  so. 

Today,  to  conserve  his  strength  for  the 
vastly  multiplied  official  duties,  many  of  these 
pleasant  Informal  opp>ortunlties  to  greet  and 
be  greeted  by  the  President  have  ceased  to  be. 

With  all  the  clamor,  curiosity  or  adulation, 
in  many  respects  the  President  is  a  lonely 
man.  He  walks  alone,  despite  the  millions 
who  watch  his  every  step.  He  is  alone  in  his 
thoughts,  for  while  others  may  counsel  and 
advise,  he  Is  the  one  who  has  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  awful  burden  of  making  the  fate- 
ful, final  decisions. 

Another  thing  that's  difficult  about  the 
Presidency  is  pleasing  people.  He  is  a  target 
from  all  sides.  He  is  criticized  for  what  he 
does  or  the  way  he  does  it.  He  is  criticized 
Just  as  frequently  anci  vocally  for  something 
he  doesnt  do,  or  for  the  reasons  he  doesn't 
do  it.  So,  if  you  are  thin-skinned,  you'd  bet- 
ter think  twice  before  applying  for  the  Job. 

However,  the  personal  sacrifices  and  the 
personal  Inconveniences,  exasperating  and 
restricting  as  they  may  seem,  are  Just  part  of 
the  price  a  man  pays  for  serving  his  country 
as  President.  It  is  the  responsibility — great- 
er today  than  in  any  previous  period — that  la 
so  overwhelming. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  compre- 
hend the  dimensions  of  this  load.  But  those 
of  us  who  have  been  close  to  the  President, 
working  to  the  best  of  oxu-  ability  to  lighten 
his  load,  know  that  it  Is  the  decisions  Presi- 
dents must  make,  the  acts  they  must  per- 
form, the  policies  they  must  chart,  and  the 
visions  they  must  keep  before  them  that 
make  the  Job  so  tremendous  and  demanding. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  Job  Is  a  man- 
killer.  In  that  connection,  not  since  the 
time  of  Van  Buren  has  an  ex-President  lived 
for  more  than  20  years  after  leaving  the 
White  House,  although  our  only  living  ex- 
Presldent,  Herbert  Hoover,  Is  nearlng  and  we 
hope  win  surpass  that  record.  Seven  Presi- 
dents have  died  in  office,  three  of  tliem  by  the 
assassin's  bullet,  and  everyone  remembers  the 
recent  fanatical  attempt  on  the  President's 
life. 

Tet,  Ood  willing,  there  will  always  be  pa- 
triotic, high-minded  American  leaders  ready 
to  take  on  the  toughest  Job  in  the  world  de- 
spite its  soul-searching,  back-breaking,  and 
killing  demands.  For  they  know  that  it  Is 
the  hlgbest  honor  to  wlilch  one  can  aspire — 
and  Its  rewards  are  no  less  than  its  costs. 

It  Is  healthy  In  a  democracy  such  as  oxirs  to 
have  so  many  applicants.  In  this  country 
anyone — many— can  apply,  but  only  one  can 
be  chosen.  The  American  people  can  be 
trusted  to  screen  carefully  and  select  the  best 
candidate  for  this  toughest,  man-kllllng, 
grandest  job  in  the  world. 


The  American  Flag:  Firsts  Last  and 
Alwajs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  2,  1952 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14  It  has  become  the  custom 
tliroughout  the  United  States  to  observe 
Flag  Day,  and  to  hold  special  patriotic 
services  on  that  day  in  honor  of  oiu-  flag. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  occasion, 
more  so  today  than  at  any  previous  time 


In  aor  history,  and  eror  loyal  Amerleaa 
should  observe  Flag  Day  and  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  our  national 
emblem  and  to  tbe  princliries  for  whldi 
it  Stands. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Is  an  emblem  which  stands  for  free- 
dom from  oppression  to  people  of  every 
other  land  on  earth.  It  represents  a 
Nation  where  there  is  equal  opportunity 
for  every  citizen,  where  there  is  complete 
freedom  of  religion,  where  a  free  press 
can  publish  the  truth  to  the  people  un- 
censored  by  government  dictatorship. 

We  seldom  hear  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  renouncing  his  native  land 
and  leaving  America  to  take  up  citizen- 
ship in  some  foreign  land. 

But  millions  upon  millions  of  people 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  world  are  con- 
stantly seeking  admission  to  the  United 
States,  eagerly  awaiting  the  day  when 
they  can  leave  their  native  lands  to  come 
to  America  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
benefits  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  established  in 
the  world  a  unique  experiment  In  human 
relations.  Here  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  American  people  established 
a  Nation  dedicated  to  the  individual  lib- 
erty of  every  citizen.  This  is  a  far  cry 
from  many  other  parts  of  the  worid 
where  men  for  generations  have  been 
ruled  by  monarchs  or  dictators,  and  have 
never  known  true  freedom. 

Today  It  Is  of  vital  importance,  if  wa 
are  to  preserve  our  Nation  and  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  that  our  citizens  be 
aware  of  the  blessings  that  are  our  heri- 
tage, and  that  we  realize  that  only 
through  constant  vigilance  can  we  main- 
tain the  freedoms  which  were  guaranteed 
to  us  by  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  when  the  United  States  was 
founded. 

Our  flag  is  the  symbol  of  all  that 
America  represents,  of  the  opportunity 

offered  to  us  In  this  Nation,  of  the  wealth 
of  our  land  which  supplies  our  food  and 
daily  needs,  of  the  freedom  which  makes 
each  man  the  master  of  his  own  destiny. 

Flag  Day  Is  observed  each  year  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  Continental  Congress  on  June 
14,  1777.  which  stated  that  "the  flag  of 
the  13  United  States  shall  be  of  13  stripes 
of  alternate  red  and  white,  with  a  union 
of  IS  stars  of  white  in  a  blue  field  repre- 
senting the  new  constellation." 

This  resolution  was  not  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  however, 
until  September  3,  1777. 

Since  that  date  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
has  proudly  flown  as  the  ofiDcial  em- 
blem of  our  great  Nation.  It  was  first 
carried  into  battle  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Brandywine  on  September  11,  1777,  and 
has  gone  with  our  troops  into  every  bat- 
tle since  that  day  on  land,  on  sea.  and 
in  the  air  and  from  our  own  shores  to 
the  far  comers  of  the  earth. 

It  was  not  until  1889  that  the  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  flag  was 
observed.  In  that  year  Prof.  George 
Bolch,  principal  of  a  free  kindergarten 
for  the  poor  in  New  York  City  decided  to 
hold  patriotic  exercises  on  that  day.  His 
Inauguration  of  this  program  aroused 
such  interest  that  the  State  department 
of  education  in  New  York  arranged  to 
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have  the  day  observed  in  all  the  public 
schools,  and  not  long  afterward  the  State 
legislature  passed  a  law  providing  that — 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  to  prepare  a  pro- 
gram making  special  provision  for  observ- 
anee  In  tbe  pubUc  schools  of  Lincoln's  Birth- 
dsy,  Wa«nington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day. 
and  Flag  Day. 

In  conforming  with  this  law.  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  schools  in  the 
State  of  New  York  ordered  that  the  flag 
should  be  displayed  on  every  public 
school  building  at  9  o'clock  in  the  mom-  . 
Ing  and  that  there  should  be  patriotic 
exercises  with  a  history  of  the  flag  and 
the  tlBging  of  songs. 

Eight  years  after  the  observance  of  the 
first  Flag  Day,  in  1897,  the  Governor  of 
New  York  issued  a  proclamation  order- 
ing the  display  of  the  flag  over  all  public 
buildings  in  the  State.  This  was  the  first 
offldal  recognition  of  the  anniversary  of 
our  flag  outside  of  the  schools  on  a  State- 
wide scale. 

Several  years  earlier,  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  response  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  Pennsylvania,  ordered  the  dis- 
play of  the  flag  on  the  public  buildings 
in  the  city. 

Flag  Dag  finally  received  Nation-wide 
recognition  when  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
observance  of  Flag  Day  on  June  14, 1917. 

In  this  proclamation  President  Wilson 
stated: 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  approach  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which  the 
flag  of  the  United  SUtee  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress  as  the  emblem  of  the  Union,  and 
•  *  *  suggest  to  you  that  it  should  this 
year  and  in  the  years  to  come  be  given  spe- 
cial significance  as  a  day  of  renewal  and 
reminder,  a  day  upon  which  we  should  direct 
our  minds  with  a  special  desire  of  renewal 
to  thoughts  of  the  Ideals  and  principles  of 
which  we  have  sought  to  make  our  great 
Oovernment   tiie  embodiment. 

I  therefore  suggest  and  request  tiiat 
throughout  the  Nation  and  if  possible  in 
every  community  the  14th  day  of  June  be 
observed  as  Flag  Day  with  special  patriotic 
exercises,  at  wtilcn  means  sbaOl  be  taken  to 
give  Significant  expression  to  our  thought- 
ful love  of  America,  our  comprehension  of 
the  great  mission  of  liberty  and  Justice  to 
which  we  have  devoted  ourselves  as  a  people, 
our  pride  In  the  history  and  our  enthusiasm 
for  the  political  program  of  the  NaUon.  our 
determination  to  make  It  greater  and  purer 
with  each  generation,  and  our  resolution 
to  demonstrate  to  aU  the  world  Its  vital  imlon 
In  sentiment  and  purpose,  accepting  only 
thOM  as  true  compatriots  who  feel  as  we  do 
compulsion  of  this  supreme  allegiance. 

Let  us  on  tbat  day  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  Nation,  "one  and  Inseparable,"  from 
Which  every  thought  that  is  not  worthy  of 
our  fathers'  first  vows  of  independence,  lib- 
erty, and  right  shaU  be  excluded  and  in 
which  we  sliall  stand  with  imlted  hearts,  for 
an  America  which  no  man  can  corrupt,  no 
Influence  diaw  away  from  Its  Ideals,  no  force 
divide  against  Itself — a  Nation  signally  dU- 
tlngulshed  among  all  the  nations  of  man- 
kind for  Its  clear,  individual  conception  alike 
of  its  duties  and  iU  prlvUeges.  lU  obliga- 
tions and  its  rights. 

Since  1917,  Flag  Day  has  been  ob- 
served with  appropriate  ceremonies 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  has 
not  been  designated  as  a  legal  holiday. 
In  my  opinion  it  should  be  designated 
as  a  legal  holiday,  and  I  have  introduced 
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H.  R.  7992.  a  bill  which  would  establish 
Flag  Day  on  each  14th  day  of  June  as  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

We  need  loyal  citizens  today  who  love 
the  United  States  of  America  and  honor 
oiu"  Stars  and  Stripes.  Love  of  country 
is  not  international  treason,  though  the 
interna tionallstls  abhor  the  patriot  who 
places  his  own  nation  flrst  and  pledges 
his  allegiance  to  Old  Glory.  . 

As  President  Theodore  RooSevelt  de- 
clared in  1910: 

I  believe  that  a  man  miut  be  a  good  pa- 
triot before  he  can  be,  and  as  the  only  pos- 
alble  way  of  being,  a  good  citizen  of  the 
world.  •  •  •  However  broad  and  deep  a 
man's  sympathies,  however  Intense  his  ac- 
tivities, he  need  have  no  fear  that  they  wlU 
be  cramped  by  love  of  his  native  land. 

The  glory  of  America,  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  United  States 
came  about  through  the  unceasing  toil, 
the  courage  and  sacriflce  of  American 
patriots,  men  who  lived  and  died  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Today  we  can  rededlcate  our  own  lives 
to  the  service  of  our  Nation  as  we  honor 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  Flag  Day.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  Join  with  me  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  observance  of  this 
day  to  commemorate  the  adoption  of  our 
flag  by  enacting  legislation  as  proposed 
in  my  bill.  H.  R.  7992,  which  will  estab- 
lish Flag  Day  as  a  legal  holiday  in  the 
United  States: 

H.  B.  7992 
A  bill  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal  public  holiday 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  14th  day  of 
June  in  each  year,  being  the  day  customarily 
set  aside  to  honor  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  is  hereby  made  a  legal  public  holiday 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  1st  day  of  January,  the  22d 
day  of  February,  the  30th  day  of  May,  the 
4th  day  of  July,  the  first  Monday  of  Septem- 
ber, the  11th  day  of  November,  the  fourth 
Thursdsy  of  November,  and  Christmas  Day 
are  now  made  by  law  public  holidays. 


Emergency  Powers  Continaation  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  YICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  owojiBouk 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK3ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11, 1952 

Mr,  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Joint  Resolution  477,  for  the  most 
part,  continues  and  extends  statutory 
authorizations  which  now  exist.  It  does 
not  deal  with  war  powers  which  have 
already  ceased  to  exist,  lapsed,  or  been 
repealed.  It  continues  only  those  au- 
thorizations in  the  interest  of  national 
security  on  a  temporary  status  to  be 
effective  until  June  30, 1953.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution  will  eliminate 
any  legal  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the 
following  legal  sissumptlons:  First,  that 
the  military  action  in  Korea  does  not 
constitute  a  state  of  war  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statutes  conferring  au- 
thority in  time  of  war  and,  second,  that 
when  the  state  of  war  with  Japan  was 
terminated  the  emergencies  proclaimed 


by  the  President  in  1939  and  1941  would 
also  be  terminated  by  reason  of  the 
terms  in  which  those  emergencies  were 
originally  proclaimed.  A  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  powers  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  discretion,  to  make  certain 
recommendations  which  would  impose 
certain  duties  upon  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Government  and  on  private 
facilities  are  itemized  as  follows: 

First.  Provision  for  the  acquisition  and 
operation  of  buildings  and  facilities  by 
the  Navy. 

Second.  Prohibition  against  sale  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  products  for 
use  outside  the  United  States,  except  to 
its  Allies  in  case  of  war. 

Third.  Authority  of  governmental  of- 
ficer or  agency  designated  by  t*ie  Presi- 
dent to  inspect  plants  and  audit  books  of 
war  contractors. 

Fourth.  Authorization  to  destroy  rec- 
ords situated  abroad  during  war  or  when 
hostile  action  appears  imminent. 

Fifth.  Authorization  for  detailing 
Armed  Forces  personnel  to  the  Veterans* 
Administration. 

Sixth.  Contracts  for  Army  and  Navy 
defense  facilities. 

Seventh.  Entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion of  Army  and  Air  Force  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  authority  to  acquire  land  and 
interests  therein  without  regard  to  cer- 
tain restrictions. 

Eighth.  Recall  to  wartime  duty  of  re- 
tired Public  Health  Service  officers. 

Ninth.  Foreign  Claims  Act:  Claims 
Commission  need  not  be  composed  of 
officers  of  the  service  concerned. 

Tenth.  Authority  to  operate  farms  and 
plantations  outside  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  provisioning  of  troops. 
Eleventh.  Missing  Persons  Act. 
Twelfth.  Provision  for  uniform  allow- 
ance of  $250  for  certain  officers  and  war- 
rant officers  serving  on  active  duty  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force. 

Thirteenth.  Certificates  of  officers  of 
Armed  Forces  for  pay  and  allowance  ac- 
counts to  be  acceptable  without  substan- 
tiation. 

Fourteenth.  Suspension  of  the  prohi- 
bition against  payment  of  deposits,  and 
interest  thereon,  of  enlisted  men  until 
final  discharge. 

Fifteenth.  Provision  permitting  voting 
by  mail  of  persons  serving  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces. 

Sixteenth.  Prohibiting  photographli^, 
sketching,  mapping,  and  so  forth,  mili- 
tary and  naval  reservations,  properties, 
equipment,  and  so  forth. 

Seventeenth.  Continuation  of  author- 
ity under  the  Lanham  Act  needed  to 
operate  or  reactivate  existing  housing 
projects. 

Purpose  of  the  continuance  of  this 
Item  is  to  remove  any  doubt  about  con- 
tinuing the  operation  of  the  Lanham 
Housing  Act,  particularly  the  rehabili- 
tation and  reactivation  of  any  units  that 
have  been  placed  on  an  inactive  status. 
In  addition,  thousands  of  condemntlon 
proceedings,  some  of  which  were  com- 
menced as  far  back  as  1940,  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  reflled  and  started  anew. 
Eighteenth.  Sales  to  civilians  at  naval 
stations  and  post  exchanges  within  the 
Continental  United  States  when  private 
services  are  not  available. 
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Nineteenth.  Use  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tratton  Tehicles  for  inuuparting  on- 
ployees. 

Twentieth.  Authcnrlty  for  foreign  ex- 
Change  transactions  for  benefit  of  Armed 
forces  personnel 

Twenty-flrst.  Free  imiwrtaticm  of  per- 
sonal and  household  ^ects  brought  into 
the  United  States  on  Goramment  orders. 
Twenty-second.  Payment  for  use  of 
wharycs  and  landings  under  eontnd  of 
the  Territory  of  HawaiL 

Twenty-third.  Rights  under  public 
land  laws  of  persons  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  allies  of  the  United  States. 
Twenty -fourth.  Veterans'  preference 
tmder  the  homestead  and  other  land 
laws:  <a)  Any  person  who  has  served  in 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  at  least  90  days, 
at  any  time  on  or  after  September  16, 
IMO.  and  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
present  war.  and  is  honorahly  discharged 
and  thereafter  malces  homestead  entey 
shall  have  the  period  of  such  service,  not 
exceeding  2  years,  coostnied  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  residence  and  cultivation 
upoLi  the  land  for  the  atme  loigth  of 
time. 

Twenty-fifth.  Veterans'  preference 
with  respect  to  lands  within  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project:  (a)  In  connection  with 
lands  reclaimed  by  Irrigafcicm  within  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  preference  right 
<tf  entry  on  lands  of  the  United  States  to 
all  persons  who  served  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard  during  World  War  n  or 
certain  enumerated  prevtous  wan  or 
insurrections. 

Twenty  -  sixth.  Utilixation  of  the 
American  National  Bed  Cross  in  aid  of 
Armed  Forces. 

Twenty-seventh.  Prtortty  of  transpor- 
tation for  troops  and  materials  of  war. 
Twenty-eighth.  Authority  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  upon 
certification  by  the  President,  to  estab- 
lish meferences  and  priorities  in  trans- 
portation. 

Twenty-ninth.  Application  to  freight 
forwarders  of  the  authority  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Conynission.  on  cer- 
tification by  the  President,  to  establish 
preferences  and  priorities. 

Thirtieth.  Emergency  acquisition  of 
domestic  or  foreign  merchant  vessels. 

Thirty-first.  Penalties  for  disclosing 
defense  information,  committing  sabo- 
tage, manufacturing  defective  war  ma- 
terials, and  spreading  false  reports  to 
interfere  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Thirty-second.  Restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions upon  the  entry  into  and  de- 
parture from  the  United  States  of  aliens 
and  citizens. 

Thirty-third.  Adjustment  of  royalties 
for  use  of  inventions  in  aid  of  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

Thirty -fourth.  Restrictions  on  ap- 
pointment of  Army  and  Air  Force  Re- 
serve officers. 

Thirty-fifth.  Use  of  retired  personnel 
as  Reserve  Ofllcers'  Training  Corps  in- 
stnictors. 

Thirty-sixth.  Naval  Aviation  Cadet 
Act:  Employment  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  aviation  Reserve  officers  in  time 
of  peace. 


Thirty-seventh.  Purchase  of  discharge 
by  enlisted  personnel. 

Thirty-eighth.  Suspension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Neutrality  Act  which  pro- 
hlldt  financial  transactions  with  OoT- 
emments  at  war  with  each  other. 

Thirty-ninth.  Continuation  of  ap- 
pointments of  warrant  ofiScers  and  of 
Reserve  component  ofOcers  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force. 

Fortieth.  Extension  of  time  limit  for 
filing  of  claims  by  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel when  the  loss  occurs  in  time  of  war. 

Forty-first.  Extension  of  time  limit  for 
filing  of  claims  arising  incident  to  the 
noncombat  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  time  of  war. 

Forty-second.  Providing  for  compen- 
sation to  civil  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  its  contractors  outside  it.ii 
United  States  for  injuries  or  death  re- 
sulting from  war -risk  hazards. 

Forty-third.  Where  a  Government 
employee  suffers  death  or  disability  after 
capture  or  detention  by  the  enemy,  such 
disability  or  death  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  resulted  from  performance  of  duty. 

Forty-fourth.  Preference  of  veterans 
and  families  of  deceased  servicemen  for 
loans  in  connection  with  Improvement 
of  farm  houses  and  buildings. 

Forty-fifth.  Preference  for  veterans 
for  whom  federally  owned  housing  is 
available  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Lanham  Act. 

Forty-sixth.  EUglbility  of  veterans  for 
farm  loans  and  mortgage  insurance. 

FOrty-seventh.  Rights  and  benefits  of 
officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
when  assigned  with  the  Armed  Forces  on 
hazardous  duty. 

Forty-eighth.  Claims  which  arise  out 
of  combatant  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  during  time  of  war  are  excluded 
from  administrative  adjustment  under 
the  Tort  Claims  Act  and  from  the  dis- 
trict courts. 

Du5  to  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  flew  back  from  Oklahoma  to  as- 
sist in  its  passage.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  measure  is  essential  to  our  defense 
program,  servicemen,  and  veterans. 


BeslsB  t  Nf .  Meney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOHAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAasACHrarm 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATTVEB 

Thursday,  June  12.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscout.  I 
wish  to  include  an  excellent  write-up 
which  appeared  in  the  business  n^yga- 
zine  entitled  "Systems  for  Modern  Man- 
agement," in  the  June  1952  edition  con- 
cerning Mr.  Charles  J.  Fox.  city  auditor 
of  the  city  of  Boston.  Mass..  written  by 
A.  C.  Hancock,  not  a  resident  of  Boston 
but  who  has  followed  with  much  inter- 
est the  work  and  the  accomplishments  of 
Mr.  Fox.  This  article  contains  a  true 
pictiue  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 


Boston  city  auditor.  He  has  retained 
his  posttion  in  that  city  through  a  num- 
ber of  administrations  and  has  always 
rendcx«d  valuable  and  eflldent  service. 
not  only  to  the  mayor  of  the  capital  cf 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
but  also  to  the  thousands  of  taxpa3rers 
and  citizens  of  that  progressive  munici- 
pality. 
Tbe  article  follows: 


BoeTOH's  lis.  lioifTT — A  PaortLS  or  Cnt 
J.  Fax,  Who  Has  Bxkk  OuAxaoro  tbx  racAi. 
jMJMMMBm  or  TBI  HtA  CITT  rOB   ftllfff  A 

Tama  or  a  CnnuBT 

(By  A.  C.  Hanooek) 

Tban  tm  an  otcmal  trl«ngl«  that  plagoaa 
a  good  many  government  ofllclals  ttaroo^- 
out  tiialr  dvto  Uv«a:  malfeaaanoe.  mltfea- 
aaace.  and  nooXaasaaoe. 

But  to  Charlea  J.  Fox.  auditor  of  tb*  city 
of  Boston  since  June  1.  1934.  tbaac  bug-a- 
boQB  at  BO  many  city,  county.  State,  and 
Federal  •dminlstraton  are  strictly  academlo 
terma. 

It  waa  mgrncaj  SO  yaais  a«o  laat  montlt 
that  ttala  Irish -American  native  Boatonlan 
flnt  hung  up  bta  hat  In  hlatortc.  but  dilapi- 
datad.  city  hall,  and  beg&n  to  coooem  him- 
seU  with  the  )oh  of  running  a  municlpoilty 
on  the  aame  kind  of  efficient  bualneas  baala 
that  erery  ao-called  |w«iWt-maWng  organlaa- 
Xkm  tn  tMs  country  runs  Its  deMt-and- 
credlt  affaln. 

Two  Important  (and  — Mitlal.  aoeordlng 
to  Wok)  aaaeta  that  this  SS-ycar-old  Harvard 
^•dnate.  «s-aehool  teacbar.  az-football 
coach.  cz-Federal  ravenua  agant  brought  to 
hla  new  aatlgnment  a«  Boston's  budget  oom.> 
mlnloner  were  carry-overs  from  his  athlata 
days:    Nlmbleness    of    foot    and    agUlty    at 


Says  Charlie  Fn  (now  fS  yean  yoang>: 
"These  faculties  are  neoeasary  beea\aM  tba 
flnanoe  oAoer  cannot  anticipate  tbe  prot>- 
abUity  ot  differences  at  oplnkm  between  tba 
ezecnttve  and  legislative  branches  of  tbs 
city  government,  and  If  he  cannot  help  to 
eliminate  many  of  these  occmAocm  of  fric- 
tion, be  may  emerge  from  the  enstrtng  fra- 
cas aana  dignity,  sans  friends — and  *9xm 
portfolio." 

This  burly,  genial  Irishman  has  succeeded 
not  only  In  helping  to  bring  executive  and 
leglalattve  thinking  Into  the  same  channela 
time  after  time,  but  along  with  this  hard- 
to-beUeve  aocompllshraent  he  has  made  tt 
poaafble  for  Boston  to  operate  Its  Intrteat* 
and  vohinitnotis  affairs  on  a  realistic  b^ris. 

It  has  taken  a  good  many  hours  of  mid- 
night whale  oU.  a  good  deal  of  diplomacy, 
and  an  extremely  untisual  amount  of  shrwd 
Irish  Yankee  eommoc  sense. 

And  It  has  accomplished  Charlie  T^3X*i  goal 
toWfe:  A  btsbMas  basis  for  busy  Boston's 
bursal  y  bookkeeping. 


BOW  jfOT  TO  acir  a 

bample:  Whan  Boston's  Mr.  Monay 

to  work  at  city  hall  back  In  1923  m  Mayor 
Jamea  M.  Curleys  budget  oommlaalonar  It 
did  not  take  this  World  War  I  vetaran  vary 
long,  in  the  light  of  hla  aapertenoe  as  • 
Navy  chief  yeoman  along  with  his  S-ysiw 
sunt  as  traveling  auditor  for  the  ^deral 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenua,  to  raallce  that. 
In  a  senae,  the  city  fiscal  affairs  were  being 
operated  under  a  procedure  which  might 
properly  be  called  nonfeanoe. 

In  other  words,  Charlie  Fox  looked  back 
on  his  Intimate  ktiowledga  of  managerial 
duties  in  the  textile  plants  and  brokerage 
hoiises  of  New  England  that  be  had  acquired 
while  checking  their  income-tax  returns  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  decided  that 
the  city  of  Boston  for  the  whole  period  of 
its  lis  years  of  corporate  existence  had  been 
controUlng  the  horse  after  K  bad  aaeaped 
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•  The  regular  practice,  followed  for  years, 
was  to  spend  the  money  and  pay  the  bills — 
and  then  look  at  the  appropriations  for  par- 
ticular types  of  expenditures  to  see  If  the 
budget  provided  for  them.  To  Fox  this  pre- 
sented a  visual,  simplified  picture  of  how  not 
to  run  a  buslnsss. 

Then  one  early  spring  Sunday  afternoon  In 
1934.  Mayor  Frederick  W.  Mansfield  called  up 
Budget  Commissioner  Chaise  Fox  and  asked 
him  to  coma  on  downtown  and  talk  about 
budgets. 

"CharUe."  said  Mansfield.  "What's  wrong 
with  our  budgetary  control?"  "The  answer 
is  simple,"  said  Charlie.  "We  haven't  any 
budgetary  control.  We  spend  the  money  be- 
fore we  get  It." 

8o  by  a  simple,  factual  answer  to  a  knotty 
question.  Charles  J.  Fox  became  auditor  of 
the  city  of  Boston  on  May  1,  1934. 

But  Fox  did  not  accomplish  sweeping  re- 
forms overnight.  There  are  as  many  rami- 
fications to  the  operations  of  a  municipality's 
affairs  as  there  are  to  raising  successfully  a 
•on  or  daughter  under  all  the  tribulations 
of  mid-twentieth  century  psychoses. 

Fox  knew  that  the  manual  accounting 
methods  in  current  use  were  outmoded.  Im- 
practical, cumbersome,  and  labor-lavish.  He 
bad  a  problem,  however. 

"A  finance  officer."  says  Mr.  Fox.  "Is  the 
focal  point  from  which  radiates  the  admin- 
istration of  the  activities  of  the  city.  In 
the  everyday  execution  of  the  city's  formal 
policies,  he  Is  the  alpha  and  omega  in  all 
concerns  Involving  the  expenditure  of  money. 
He  must  never,  through  nonfeasance,  permit 
mistakes  to  occur  which  may  prove  eml>ar- 
rasslng  to  the  admlnlstraUon  and  costly  to 
the  city." 

But  to  do  a  truly  efficient  Job,  the  finance 
officer  must  sell  his  own  people,  tbe  rank  and 
file  of  employees,  on  what  he  is  trying  to  ac- 
complUb.  And.  Just  as  in  private  industry, 
change  is  often  looked  upon  with  some  ask- 
ance by  tbe  average  worker,  so  It  la  In  city 
administration — perhaps  a  little  more  so. 

Oo  back  to  1945  when  Boston's  auditor  de- 
cided be  had  to  do  something  drastic  about 
the  antiquated  methods  of  accounting.  Take 
the  payroll  of  20.000  people  for  Instance. 

Up  until  than,  the  three  payroll  cate- 
foriaa:  weekly,  semimonthly,  and  monthly 
Wara  completely  recapitulated  each  pay  pe- 
riod. The  pajrroU  lists  were  printed  each  payf 
period,  and  by  the  time  all  the  neceanry 
cbangea  had  been  made  on  the  printed  sheets. 
It  was  not  always  easy  to  find  them  legible. 
Said  Fox:  "Why  don't  we  practice  account- 
Ing-by-exceptlon,  machine  accounting,  put 
the  pa3rroll  on  punched  cards,  handle  the 
85-(>ercent  constant  group  by  routine,  and 
spend  our  valuable  productive  time  only  oh 
the  15-percent  variable  group?" 

And  it  was  not  long  before  city  employees 
began  to  realize  that  the  streamlined  meth- 
ods and  procedures,  the  machine-accounting 
practices  that  Charlie  Fox  had  Instituted 
were  not  only  making  their  Jobs  easier,  their 
work  more  efficient,  but  were  also  saving 
their  money  as  taxpayers.  They  rallied  be- 
hind him  100  percent,  and  they  have  been 
behind  him  ever  since. 

BUsmasaLiKx  icrrRooa 
Then  the  bane  of  all  payroll  departments 
began  to  raise  lU  head:  Deductions,  with- 
holdings. Insurance,  retirement,  etc.,  etc. 

That's  when  the  flexibility  of  Remington 
Rand's  90-column  punched  card  accounting 
equipment  caught  the  attention  of  Boston's 
Mr  Money.  Installations  were  made  In  the 
payroll  section,  then  in  the  aMSaaor's  office, 
and  then  in  the  collector's  department.  And 
as  another  proof  of  Fox  foresight,  the  out- 
right purchase  of  the  equipment  and  the 
amortization  program  developed  by  Mr.  Fox 
Is  currently  demonstrating  that  the  old  adage 
of  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  Is  still  com- 
pletely true. 


**There  Is  no  other  way  to  run  the  financial 
affairs  of  a  city,"  says  Charlie  Fox,  "except 
to  use  the  same  techniques  that  have  made 
private  ccnporatlons  of  this  Nation  so  suc- 
cessful. 

"Although  there  Is  a  difference,  of  course, 
between  running  a  city  and  running  a  profit- 
making  business. 

"THX  riKAKcs  omen's  job 

"When  a  corporation  begins  to  show  a 
marked  decrease  in  revenues,  retrenchment 
Is  the  order  of  the  day.  When  revenue  falls 
off  for  a  corporation,  it  is  because  of  a  gen- 
eral financial  stringency.  But  because  of 
that  general  financial  stringency  usually 
additional  duties  and  subsequent  expendi- 
tures become  the  city's  lot.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  too  obvious  for  me  to  take  the  time 
to  discuss. 

"That's  when  the  municipal  finance  offi- 
cer becomes  the  local  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  the 
paragon  of  financial  wisdom,  the  Individual 
who  can  gaze  Into  the  future  and  predict 
with  precision  and  uncanny  accuracy  the 
arrival  and  disposition  of  every  dollar  that 
goes  through  his  city's  treasury. 

"The  finance  officer  U.  of  course,  only 
human.  He  can  err  In  Judgment:  he  can 
make  mistakes.  But  years  on  the  Job  make 
him  right  a  good  deal  oftener  than  he  is 
wrong. 

•*rHx  crrVa  nacax.  rxun  '<j^_ 

"And  cities  are  finding  that  they  are  smart 
to  take  one  page  at  least  from  private  indus- 
try's book  and  retain  these  finance  officers 
on  a  permanent  basis  so  that  regardless  of 
administration  changes  there  will  be  a  man 
in  the  municipal  fiscal  pilothouse  who  knows 
all  the  eddies  and  channels  and  shallow  rap- 
Ids  and  can  guide  the  ship  of  city  safely 
through  to  the  haven  of  financial  stability. 

"That's  why,"  concludes  Fox.  "I  derive  the 
personal  satisfaction  and  humble  pride  that 
I  do  from  my  Job.  It  Is  a  constant  challenge 
to  meet  today's  problems  with  today's  weap- 
ons, and  yet  never  loee  sight  of  the  respon- 
ilbiUtles  erf  tomorrow." 

And  that's  why  In  1941  the  cltlaens  of 
Boston  broke  a  tradition  and  voted  Charles 
Fox  into  civil  service  (by  an  overwhelming 
6-to-l  majority)  to  moke  him  life  Incumbent 
Of  his  highly  responsible  job  as  city  auditor. 
New  Englanders  know  when  they  have  a  good 
thing.  '] 


Bitter  latraparty  Saipiiif  Can  Wreck 
GOP  Ckancet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JCESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  June  11. 1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
opinion  expressed  to  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Courier-Post,  a  newspaper 
publishdd  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  issue  of  June 
11.  1952.  entitled  "Bitter  Intraparty 
Sniping  Can  Wreck  GOP  Chances,"  is 
entitled  to  serious  consideration. 

It  is  unfortunate  whenever  personali- 
ties, based  on  smear  tactics,  talces  the 
place  of  sound  discussion  of  issues  and 
qualifications  of  the  respective  candi- 
dates. The  disastrous  results  that  can 
follow  to  any  political  party  that  indulges 
in  any  such  technique  can  be  readily 
understood.  We  believe  in  the  two-party 
system  and  open  primaries  within  politi- 
cal parties  to  choose  candidates  for  public 


office.  But  this  does  not  require  or 
justify  the  use  of  tactics  that  often  ap- 
proach mud  slinging.  The  people  in 
general  do  not  approve  of  it.  Conse- 
quently, the  party  or  faction  within  a 
party  that  indulges  in  it  runs  a  good 
chance  of  losing  the  confidence  of  seri- 
ous-minded F>eople. 

The  same  is  equally  true  with  refer- 
ence to  any  party  or  faction  that  adopts 
any  procedure  that  gives  any  evidence 
of  unfairness.  The  people  like  fair  play. 
Public  confidence  can  be  of  tremendous 
help  in  any  election.  This  can  be  lost  by 
the  use  of  unfair  tactics.  There  is  every 
reason  to  gain  and  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  voting  public.  To  do  so  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid)  smears  and  unfair  tactics 
and  let  the  best  man  win. 

The  editorial  to  wliich  I  referred  reads 
as  followa: 

BrrrxB  Int«apa«tt  Bmrmo  Cair  Wisck  GOP 
Chancxs 

With  the  Chicago  convention  fast  ap- 
proaching, the  bitterness  that  has  developed 
In  the  fight  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination  Is  an  Increasing  threat  that  the 
nomination  will  be  worthless  to  whoever 
gets  it. 

The  bitter  feuding  within  the  OOP,  the 
tactics  being  employed  by  some  of  the  back- 
ers of  leading  contenders  are  In  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  lack  of  acrimony  among  the 
Democrats. 

If  the  dlrtjtjflghtlng  now  being  waged  by 
some  of  the  Republicans  continues,  the 
party  can  be  wrecked  and  what  now  appears 
a  good  chance  of  victory  for  the  first  time 
in  30  years  can  vanish. 

Former  Governor  Edge  Is  one  of  the 
numerous  party  leaders  who  are  becoming 
alarmed  at  this  treat  and  warning  against  It. 
"It  Is  high  time  to  call  a  halt  on  re- 
crimination and  abuse,"  Edge  says,  deploring 
"vicious  and  unsportsmanlike  charges 
against  fellow  Republicans,"  regardless  of 
whose  comer  they  come  from. 

Like  many  others.  Edge  sees  a  close  par- 
allel In  the  present  situation  with  1912,  and 
wants  to  avoid  extending  the  parallel  to 
what  happened  after  the  split  that  the  1912 
>. convention  produced. 
">  The  unsportsmanlike  and  unintelligent 
])ersonal  attacks  now  being  witnessed  are 
not  confined  to  any  one  camp.  They  are 
not  being  made  by  the  candidates  them- 
selves, nor  for  the  most  part  by  the  re- 
sponsible lieutenants  of  the  candidates. 
They  emanate  from  a  'nunatic  fringe"  of  Ir- 
responsible enthusiasts  for  one  candidate  or 
another,  but  the  damage  they  can  do  to 
party  unity  Is  nonetheless  great. 

Such  sources,  for  Instance,  as  related  by 
Joseph  C  Harsch,  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  have  called 
General  Elsenhower,  in  print,  "pro-Com- 
munist, Swedish  Jew.  lecher,  husband  of  a 
dipsomaniac,  warmonger,  militarist,  product 
of  a  Communist-Jewish  plot,  British  stooge, 
waster  of  public  funds,  New  Dealer,  and  tool 
of  Wall  Street.'" 

More  of  this  personal  vilification  has  been 
directed  at  Eisenhower  than  at  any  of  the 
other  candidates.  Nevertheless,  all  have  re- 
ceived some. 

The  Taft  camp,  on  another  hand,  has  the 
right  to  be  as  Incensed  at  the  oft-repeated 
charge  of  his  foes  that  he  "can't  win"  If 
nominated  as  If  his  personal  Integrity  were 
under  fire.  The  repetition  of  this  quite  sup- 
positious statement  adds  needlessly  to  the 
bitterness  of  the  campaign. 

The  national  conventions  will  be  covered 
more  fully  by  television  and  radio  this  year 
than  ever  before.  Par  more  persona  will 
witness   the   goings-on   through   the   Tlsual 
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medltim  tlian  In  the  pact.  lUey  will  be  K)ol:- 
Ing  for  ffttr  play  In  tne  selection  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  tney  wUl  be  able  to  detect  foul 
play  more  easily  than  before. 

Steam-roller  methods  to  win  votes,  whlcb 
are  evident  now  In  some  quarters  m  the 
lining  tip  of  delegates  enters  the  final  stages, 
will  be  visible  to  the  Nation  If  tbey  are  uti- 
lised at  the  convention.  A  candidate  nomi- 
nated by  luch  methods  will  go  Into  the  cam- 
paign against  the  opposing  nominees  tinder 
a  tremendous  and  probably  fatal  handicap. 

The  Cotirler-Post  Is  not  trying  to  advise 
the  OOP  as  to  how  to  win  the  election,  but 
as  a  believer  in  the  two-party  system  want* 
to  see  the  party  avoid  the  trap  yawning 
before  It,  toward  which  some  elements  in  It 
seem  to  be  steering  it.  and  which  might  re- 
sult in  Its  permanent  destruction. 

The  Democrats  up  to  now  «re  keeping  the 
fight  among  themselves  clean,  and  promise  to 
go  into  the  November  campaign  tinlted  and 
harmonlotis. 

The  Republicans  had  better  do  the  same 
If  they  are  wise. 


Appeasement  k  Korea  UBderauaes  Uaited 
States  Morale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNXSOTA 

ZN  THZ  HOUSX  OP  RXPRXSXNTATiVXS 

Wednetday,  June  11, 1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoro,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Edgsuc 
Ansel  Mowrer: 

Afpe/.s£Icx3it  n*  KoBXA  VnoEMMima  UmrsD 
Btatcs  Mobalb 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Eleven  months  of  military  Inactlm  while 
politicians  negotiate  an  Impossible  armistice 
Is  enough  to  take  the  morale  out  of  all  but 
the  stoutest  hearts.  One  can  therefore  un- 
derstand the  defeatism  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Daniel 
H.  Hudelson,  commander  of  the  Fcvtleth 
(National  Otiard)  Division,  back  In  his  home 
in  southern  California  from  service  in  Korea. 

General  Hudelson  declared  be  did  not  see 
how  the  United  Nations  could  win  the  Korean 
war.  ''We  simply  don't  have  the  manpower 
to  stand  up  against  the  Commtinlst  hordes, 
even  thotigh  ovir  equipment  Is  the  best  there 
la."  General  Hiulelson  Is  reported  to  have 
said,  and  our  resolute  warrior  added: 

"I  am  not  even  stire  why  we  are  fighting." 

There  are  unquestionably  a  lot  of  be- 
wildered U.  N.  soldiers  in  Korea  who  share 
General  Hudelson's  doubts.  Obvlotisly,  this 
does  not  Jtutlfy  the  general  for  ezpretfslng 
opinlozis  that  will  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy.  A  C3rnlc  might  even  suggest 
comparing  the  demoralized  United  States 
general  to  those  die-bard  Chinese  Commu- 
nists on  Koje  who  fought  a  totally  hopeless 
battle  against  a  United  States  airborne 
division  merely  to  set  an  example  of  hero- 
Ism.  It  is  doubtless  high  time  the  United 
States  military  returned  General  Hudelson 
to  clvlUan  life. 

IMTKATISIC  SFaXAOIMO 

Nor  can  <Hie  be  stirprlsed  to  note  that  de- 
featism over  Korea  is  spreading  among 
United  States  civilians.  A  day  or  two  ago, 
one  of  the  best-known  American  newsmen 
calmly  expressed  nia  belief  tnat  we  snould 
rettim  the  unwUUng  anU-Communlst  Chi- 
nese prisoners  to  their  Red  torttirers  rather 
than  continue  fighting  "at  a  cost  of  another 
iao.OCO  United  States  castialties."  Since 
such  an  act  would  not  only  be  an  Infamy — 
considering  Uie  promises  we  made  to  the 


Chinese  soldiers  If  they  would  oome  over  to 
us — but  it  wotild  in  addition  cost  tis  all  otir 
Asian  allies.  Par  who  wotild  ever  agata 
trust  Uncle  8am?     Tet  there  you  ar^. 

Such  demoralization,  like  General  Hudel- 
SOD'S,  results  pretty  normally  from  11  months 
appeasement  at  R*d  China — just  as  the  he- 
roic gangsterism  of  the  Red  prisoners  Is  the 
restilt  of  a  dauntless  attitude  at  home. 

Not  many  soldiers  anywhere  and  almost 
no  United  States  soldiers  can  keep  enthu- 
siastic about  a  war  that  their  Government 
manifestly  has  no  stomach  for  winning. 
This  being  )the  case,  once  otir  administra- 
tion, howewer  mistakenly,  decided  to  seek  an 
indecisive  armistice,  tt  ought  to  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  replace  United  Statea 
divisions  by  other  fighters,  preferably  Asian. 

Such  soldiers  are  potentially  available. 
Recently,  I  ventured  to  support  the  Quirino 
plan  for  an  all-Asian  army  of  90  to  40  divi- 
sions to  be  equipped  by  the  United  States. 
Thla  brought  a  call  from  a  friend  in  govern- 
ment. 


StabibatiM  Coalrolt  ii  aa  EkctiM  Totf 


NOT 


tOOOH   AMUa 


"Tou  shotild  know."  he  voltinteered,  "that 
Otir  inferiority  in  Korea  Is  not  the  restilt 
of  any  shortage  of  manpower.  We  could 
recrtilt  and  train  enotigh  Koreans  without 
calling  on  the  other  Asians  to  bold  that 
cotintry  against  all  the  Chinese  hordes.  We 
simply  have  not  got  the  arms  with  which 
to  equip  them." 

This  is  the  answer  to  General  Hudelson's 
boast  about  otir  superior  eqtiipment.  What 
we  lack  Is  quantity — as  I  have  been  vainly 
stressing  here  for  many  months.  Becatise 
of  a  military  rearmament  policy  that  ptrt 
floor  space  in  new  factories  ahead  of  weapons 
in  being,  however  old-fashioned  or  con- 
ventional, the  United  States  Is  unable  to 
equip  a  million  or  two  able-bodied  and 
capable  Koreans  to  take  the  place  of  otir 
own  battle-scarred  boys. 

Here  is  the  second  tragic  error  of  our 
military  leaders,  not  to  understand  that — 
as  Bernard  Barueh  stated — blueprlnta  and 
reserve  factories  never  yet  coped  with  an 
existing  military  problem. 

FSrCAOOM   TO  BLAISX 

By  refusing  to  prodtiee  an  abtmdance  of 
arm*— enough  for  all  otir  conceivable  alliee 
as  well  as  for  otuaelves— otir  Joint  Chiefs  ci 
Staff  asstimed  a  stern  respoiuibillty.  If  tlie 
Red  Chinese  should  attack  and  drive  tis  out 
of  Korea  it  will  be  almost  excltislvely  the 
fatilt  of  the  Pentagon.  In  my  judgment.  It 
is  their  fault  that  we  have  not  long  slnc« 
driven  the  Red  Chinese  back  over  the  Talu — 
and  kept  them  there. 

Tet,  before  we  become  too  bitter,  we  may 
reflect  on  one  clrctunetanoe.  Demoralization 
generally  occurs  toward  the  end  of  a  long 
struggle.  Victory  is  his  who  can  resist  it 
6  minutes  longer.  The  Indian  cultural  dele- 
gation that  has  jtut  rettimed  from  Red 
China  paints  a  picture  of  a  war-weary  people 
whose  government  is  only  waiting  for  an 
opporttinity  to  negotiate  a  Xace-eavlng  peace. 
Perhaps  if  we  can  silence  our  generals  and 
keep  otir  shirts  on  we  may  win  after  all — 
by  the  time-tried  method  of  outwaiting  and 
outstiflerlng  the  enemy. 


QuestioB  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TEX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
somebody  say  something  without  offend- 
ing anyone? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTY 


or  BH 


laLAWV 


XM  THE  ROUSE  OP  RUWEUNTAITW 

Thursday.  June  12. 1952 

Mr^  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  of 
us  In  tbe  Congress  are  anzioiis  that  ta 
our  votes  on  forthcoming  legislation  of 
national  importance,  we  reflect  the  will 
of  our  ooosUtuents  and  vote  In  the  best 
interest  of  tbe  Nation.  One  of  the  most 
important  Issues  wMch  will  be  coming 
before  us  shortly  is  the  question  of  re- 
newing the  Defense  Production  Act  con- 
taining the  broad  authority  for  mate- 
rials, price,  wage,  salary,  rent,  and  credit 
controls  and  also  broad  authority  for 
various  programs  to  spur  defense  pro- 
duction. 

For  sometime  now  we  have  been  bear- 
ing that  our  economy  is  in  pretty  good 
shape  and  that  many  of  the  Inflationary 
pressures  have  been  reduced.  Toalarga 
extent  that  Is  true.  But  I  think  It  Is  tru« 
only  because  we  have  hsMl  the  autborltj 
in  tbe  Federal  Government  to  a^ 
promptly  to  hold  down  prices,  wages, 
and  rents  where  that  is  necessary.  Thla 
flexibOny  has  given  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States  confidence  in  the  rtability 
of  the  dollars  that  they  earn  and  thla 
confidence  has  resulted  In  one  of  tha 
highest  levels  of  savings  that  we  bava 
ever  experienced. 

Unfortunately,  some  messuie  groupa 
have  seen  in  this  favorable  development 
an  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  all  of  tha 
emergency  controls  at  this  time — or 
rather,  on  June  30.  when  the  present  act 
expires.  It  is  as  if  to  say  that  because 
the  stabilization  controls  have  been  do- 
ing a  good  Job,  we  should  not  have  them 
any  more. 

Recently  the  Chattanooga  Times  Aa- 
eussed  In  an  editorial  this  issue  of 
getting  rid  of  the  controls.  It  stated 
that  relaxation  of  burdensome  controla 
sounds  good  in  an  election  year.  But  tbe 
editorial  adds: 

But  moblllsatlonlB  plateaa  of  sfiendlBg  la 
yet  to  be  reached,  and  with  It  still  further 
drains  on  the  clvlUan  economy.  We  enacted 
control  legislation  to  prevent  runaway  infla- 
tion; It  has  largely  succeeded.  Tb  discard 
or  sierlotisly  weaken  the  control  apparattis 
at  the  first  sign  It  Is  accomplishing  what  It 
was  intended  to  do  without  having  ellml- 
nated  the  pressures  which  need  controUing 
wotild  be  foolish  indeed. 

This  newspaper  has  outlined  the  issuea 
Involved  in  the  extension  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  in  a  very  clear, 
understandable  and  able  fashion,  and 
I  submit  for  the  CoHoaxssioifAL  Rscoro 
and  for  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress  the  full  text  of  that  editorial 
as  follows: 

TSx  Casi  for  Comtbols 

The  Government's  present  authority  to 
impose  wage  and  price  oontrois  ezplrea  Jux>a 
80,  Jtist  over  6  weeks  away.  Congress  la 
begining  to  show  some  progress  on  writing 
legislation  to  replace  the  existing  law.  For- 
ttinately,  there  seems  to  be  little  support  ao 
far  for  abandonment  of  all  oontrois  so  eagerly 
sotight  by  several  presstire  groups. 
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The  Senate  Banking  Committee  recom« 
mended  continuation  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols  until  next  March  31.  and  extension  of 
rent  control  and  of  authority  to  allocate 
scarce  civilian  materials  through  June  80, 

19S9. 

I  As  Senators  Dottolas.  of  Illinois,  and 
ICooDT.  of  iClchlgan,  pointed  out,  that  is 
"better  than  nothing."  though  not  much. 
•The  dikes  against  inflation  are  being  weak- 
ened *  *  *.  The  commlttee'a  action 
shows  the  consumer's  voice  Is  woeftilly  weak 
and  that  all  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
his  interests." 

Tbe  Senators  obviotHly  are  mindful  of  the 
economic  situation  as  It  exists  today — a  mix- 
ture of  bright  spots  and  obvious  danger 
eigne. 

Ttie  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  fig- 
ures to  show  that  the  dangers  of  inflation 
are  (ar  from  past.  Most  retaU  and  whole- 
sale prices  are  either  at  or  very  close  to  OPS 
ceilings — which  are  high,  as  all  of  tia  very 
well  know.  Of  the  ma)ar  items  that  affect 
the  cost  of  living,  58  percent  were  at  the 
time  of  the  BUB  stirvey  at  their  all-time 
high,  80  percent  were  within  3  percent  of 
•  that  high  and  86  percent  were  wlUiln  6  per- 
cent. Only  8  percent  were  as  much  as  10 
percent  below  their  aU-tlme  high  selling 
prices. 

Bread.  mUk,  and  potatoes,  men's  work 
shoes,  women's  nightgowns  and  several  Items 
of  diUdren's  clothing  were  selling  at  record 
prices.  Round  steak.  Ice  cream  and  baby 
food,  girl's  street  dreseee.  men's  rayon  socks 
and  toothpaste  were  witliln  2  percent  of 
their  highs.  Pork  diops,  nylon  hose  and 
television  seU  were  10  percent  or  below 
ceilings. 

Most  of  the  soft  spots  perceivable  in  the 
economy  were  in  raw  materials.  But  that 
doesnt  always  mean  the  constimer  benefits 
to  the  same  extent.  Por  Instance,  hide  prices 
were  45  percent  below  their  ceilings,  leather 
was  25  percent  below,  wholesale  shoe  prices 
7  percent  below  ceilings.  But  look  at  retail 
ahoe  prices:  Children's  shoes  and  men's 
work  shoes  were  at  all-time  hlgtis.  men's 
street  oxfords  were  within  1  percent  and 
women's  shoes  within  8  percent  of  their 
high. 

Relaxation  of  burdensome  controls 
sotmds  good  in  an  election  year.  But  mobil- 
isation'»  plateau  of  spending  U  yet  to  be 
reached,  and  with  It  still  further  drains  on 
the  civilian  economy.  We  enacted  control 
legislation  to  prevent  rtinaway  inflation:  It 
has  largely  succeeded.  To  discard  or  se- 
rlotisly  weaken  the  control  apparattis  at  the 
first  sign  It  is  accomplishing  what  It  was 
intended  to  do  without  having  eliminated 
the  presstires  wlilch  need  controlling,  would 
be  foolish  Indeed. 


Presideat  Trnmaa's  Address  to  Otngrcss 
oa  tbe  Steel  SitaatioD 


insisting  as  important  and  pertinent  today. 
I  refer  to  the  division  of  powers  between  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government — the  ex- 
ecutive. Judicial,  and  the  legislative,  and  tlie 
resultant  necessary  balance  of  powers. 

The  Ck)n8tltutlon  clearly  provides  that  the 
Congress,  the  legislative  branch,  make  the 
Ut-b;  that  the  Judicial  branch,  the  cotirts,  de- 
termine the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  and 
to  Invoke  penalties  for  the  violation  and  In- 
fraction of  laws;  and  that  the  executive 
branch,  the  President  on  the  national  level, 
execute  the  laws. 

Thus.  It  Ill-suited  a  President  of  this  cotm- 
try  to  refuse  to  use  a  law  made  by  the  Con- 
gress, a  law  that  never  has  been  declared  tm- 
constltutional  by  the  Judicial  department. 

It  may  be  his  right  and  privilege  to  ex- 
prees  disapproval  of  a  law,  but  it  U  his  duty 
to  attempt  to  use  the  law  and  to  enforce  it 
instead  of  telling  the  Congress  to  make  a 
law  that  suits  ills  own  political  ptirposes. 
It  Is  time  that  the  Congress  insist  upon  this 
clear  understanding  of  lU  rights  and  prerog- 
aV.vee,  #«/<  it  is  time  to  consider  and  enact 
legislation  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  the  peo- 
ple Instead  of  attempting  to  legislate  for  po- 
litlcal  ptirpoeee  only. 

If  the  President's  speech  was  not  ptirely 
political,  then  It  was  another  demonstra- 
Uoa  of  tlM  overworked  "Wolf  Wolf"  cry. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  TSVlAttk 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  BEAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

unanimous  consent.  I  Include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  my  remarks  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  Wash- 
ington local  station  WDDC.  This  is  my 
personal  answer  to  President  Trtiman's 
talk  on  the  steel  situaUon  to  the  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress  on  June  10 : 

The  President's  speech  In  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress  today  shotild  serve  to  empha- 
size the  argument  that  many  of  tis  have  been 


GraAwliaa  Safaita 


tribute  to  that  combination  of  personal  faith 
and  conununlty  knowledge  and  scientific 
pioneering  which  is  the  best  hope  of  tliis 
generation   in  all   its  endeavors. 

The  personal  satisfaction  which  John  Kirk- 
man  and  his  parents  mtist  feel  at  tlie  ribbon- 
wrapped  diploma  he  will  hold  in  his  pwn 
hand  tonight  Is  a  reflection  of  the  satis- 
faction which  the  conmitinlty  about  him 
also  feels  in  his  achievement.  By  Ills  own 
strength  and  cotirage  in  a  boyhood  sadly  bare 
of  many  normal  pleasures,  by  their  strength 
and  cotirage  at  a  task  reqtiirlng  unremitting 
love  and  care,  Jolm  Klrkman  and  his  p>arents 
have  contributed  to  a  growing  reeervoir  of 
strength  and  cotirage  and  hope  for  other 
parents  and  other  handicapped  children. 
They  are  pioneers  on  a  new  frontier  of  htiman 
knowledge  and  htiman  effort,  and  their  trail 
is  one  that  many  more  will  want  to  follow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS   « 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  coNHxcTTCtrr 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Graduation  Salute"  from  the 
June  11  edition  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register.  This  fine 
editorial  is  a  most  fitting  and  richly  de- 
serving tribute  to  John  Klrkman  who 
was  graduated  from  Wilbur  L.  Cross 
High  School  in  New  Haven  last  evening. 

John,  who  Is  19.  is  a  ceiebral  palsy 
patient.  For  the  full  4  years  of  his  high- 
school  course  and  for  6  years  in  ele- 
mentary grades  he  received  instruction 
at  home  under  the  New  Haven  Board  of 
Education's  program  of  providing  teach- 
ers for  home-bound  children. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with 
John  at  his  home  some  time  ago  and  was 
impressed  by  his  fine  spirit  and  warm 
personality.  His  graduation  Is  a  testi- 
monial to  his  perseverance,  determina- 
tion, and  courage. 

As  the  editorial  suggests,  not  only 
John  and  his  parents,  but  the  entire  New 
Haven  community  should  be  proud  of 
this  Inspiring  achievement. 

OaaDUATION  SSLUTS 

Only  in  recent  years  has  the  public  gained 
any  vmderstandlng  of  the  problems  associated 
with  cerebral  palsy.  And  It  is  still  an  excit- 
ing and  cheering  experience  to  learn  of  the 
successful  fight  that  increasing  numbors  of 
youngsters — and  parents — are  waging  against 
this  difficult  handicap. 

Por  that  reason  the  graduation  of  John 
Klrkman  from  Wilbtir  L.  Cross  High  School 
this  week  had  a  significance  that  went  be- 
yond the  circle  of  John  and  his  family  and 
the  classmates  whom  he  had  never  seen  tmtil 
graduation  day.  John's  trltimph  over  the 
crippling   obstacles   of   cerebral   palsy   Is   a 


Twenty-fifth  Amurersary  of  die  OrdinA-  ^ 
tkm  of  Rev.  Fnuds  Wamack  ta  tke 
Holy  Priesthood 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  FXWWSTLVAWU 
IN  THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  to  the  holy  priesthood  of 
Rev.  Francis  Warunek.  now  of  St.  Hed- 
wig's  Church,  Kingston,  Pa. 

This  is  an  occasion  of  gi^at  joy  to  this 
holy  man  and  his  legion  of  friends  and 
for  all  of  these  I  wish  the  good  father 
great  happiness  In  his  service  of  Al- 
mighty God — ad  multos  annos: 

Ordained:  June  8,  1927,  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  in  Enmilttsbtirg.  Md.^  by 
Most  Reverend  WUUam  J.  Hafey. 

First  appointment:  St.  Ann's  Chtirch. 
Toby  lanna.  Pa. 

Second  appointment:  St.  Mary's,  Plym- 
outh, Pa.,  on  October  4,  1827.  While  at 
Plymouth  he  organized  a  bowling  league  rep- 
resenting the  Catholic  churches  of  Plymouth 
and  Lcu'ksvllle.  Likewise  a  basketball  league 
the  same  year.  Under  his  supervision,  St. 
Mary's  basketball  team,  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  league,  won  the  first-class  amatetir 
championship  of  the  valley  by  winning  the 
TMCA  totimament  in  1931.  (WUkes-Barre 
Record,  p.  18.  April  18,  1931;  Evening  News 
and  Sunday  Independent,  p.  16,  April  18. 
1931;  Times-Leader,  p.  19,  AprU  13, 1931;  Sun- 
day Independent.  AprU  12.  1931.) 

A  testimonial  dinner  given  as  a  successful 
completion  at  St.  Stephen's  auditorium,  with 
attendance  of  350.  (Wilkcs-Barre  Record. 
May  14.  1931.  front  page;  Times-Leader,  p. 
as;  Evening  News,  p.  20.) 

Third  i^polntment:  On  May  23  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Joseph's  Parish  In  Port  OrlfBth 
as  administrator  in  the  absence  of  Father 
Ladlslaus  Ziemianski  for  6  weeks. 

Stinday  Independent,  May  24,  1981: 
"Father  Warunek  was  popular  with  all  classes 
of  people  and  he  could  dally  be  seen  par- 
ticipating in  a  conversation  with  young  peo- 
ple of  the  various  denominations.  He  waa 
interested  in  them  and  it  was  entirely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  combined  par- 
ishes of  Plymouth  and  LarlcsvlUe  Joined  in 
the  field  of  sports.  He  had  already  made 
plans  whereby  the  various  parishes  would 
enjoy  some  Interesting  debates  for  tlie  faU 
season.  ApprecUUve  of  his  service  that  he 
rendered  to  Larksvllle  and  Plymouth  dtirlng 
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hls  stay  ban  Is  not  to  be  forgotten  and  bring 
the  popular  priest  back  for  a  testimonial 
dinner  to  be  given  in  his  honor.  Details  of 
this  event  will  be  announced  later. 

Fourth  appointment:  Upon  the  return  of 
Father  L.  ZlemiansU.  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor of  Our  Lady  of  Moxint  Carmel,  in  Laks 
Sllkworth,  with  an  adjoining  mission.  St. 
Martha's  Church  In  Falrmount  Springs. 

At  Lake  Silkworth,  he  was  appointed  dlrec« 
tor  of  the  Lake  Sllkworth  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. During  his  tenure  as  chairman  of 
this  committee,  police  protection  was  ob- 
tained and  electric  lights  were  extended  to 
•11  the  cottages. 

A  paved  road  of  macadam  was  extended 
firom  West  If  antlooke  to  Lake  Sllkworth  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Gov.  Olfford  Pln- 
chot.     (Evening  News.  June  30,  1932.) 

As  a  result  75  men  were  given  Jobs  on 
8.77  miles  of  macadam  road  costing  the  State 
•151,179.  (Evening  News.  November  17, 
1934.) 

Fifth  appointment:  From  Lake  Sllkworth 
transferred  to  Holy  Cross  Parish  In  Button- 
wood,  of  Hanover  Township,  whoe  he  re- 
mained for  2  years.  From  there  he  was 
transferred  to  St.  Mary's  In  Bynon  as  pastor. 
During  his  pastorate  he  gave  the  St.  Mary's 
baseball  team  an  undisputed  first-class  dia- 
mond championship  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania in  1935. 

Taken  interest  In  fanning  many  young 
ball  players  to  vsrloxis  farm  leagues.  Said 
the  first  Mass  ever  said  In  the  Lackawanna 
County  jail. 

Sixth  appointment:  Transferred  to  Trans- 
figuration Church.  West  Hazelton,  Pa.  "Rev. 
Ftancls  Warunek.  assistant  pastor  of  the  par- 
ish, entered  the  smoke-filled  church  to  take 
out  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Twice  his  at- 
tempts to  enter  the  chiirch  failed  as  smoke 
and  flames  drove  him  back,  but  on  the  third 
try  he  reached  the  altar."  (Standard  Sen- 
tinel.) 

Active  In  Catholic  War  Veterans,  traveling 
at  his  own  expense  to  the  various  veteran 
activities  thro\ighout  the  entire  United 
States;  Interested  In  the  terminal-leave  pay. 
Named  chairman  of  clothing  drive  from 
June  3-17.  1944.  and  the  second  drive  like- 
Vise. 

The  second  drive  collected  6,363  articles, 
weighing  5.260  pounds. 

Present  at  the  return  of  each  veteran's 
body  for  burial,  regardless  of  creed,  color,  or 
race  at  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  sUtlcm  at 
Haileton,  Pa. 

TlMotigh  his  Intercession  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  borough  of  West  Hasleton  to 
have  borough  flags  at  half-mast  in  honor  of 
the  boroxigh's  war  dead  to  be  brought  home. 
Followed  by  other  communities  (November 
30,  1047). 

Under  his  leadership  the  Transfiguration 
Church  sold  $37,200  in  the  third  loan  of  World 
War  n,  passing  their  subscribed  quota  of 
$35,000;  then  $20,000  in  the  fourth. 

These  bond  drives  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  industry  or  employment,  but  were  on 
•  cash  basis,  excluding  pledges;  likewise. 
$4,a0O  war  stamps  sold  by  the  school  chll- 
ctrsfi. 

Was  treasurer  for  the  borough  cigarette 
drive,  which  netted  the  sum  of  $564  (Novem- 
ber  16):  oanned-goods  drive  (December  18, 
1945).  23  eases,  or  1,335  pounds. 

Because  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  in  the  knee 
Joints  and  overweight,  at  present  his  activi- 
ties are  ctutalled  and  limited  at  St.  Hed- 
^hg%  since  his  appointment  the  last  3  years. 
Thase  incidents  and  coiintless  others  have 
been  a  great  inspiration  to  serve  God.  coun- 
try, and  home  on  this  celebration  of  his  silver 
Jubilee  in  the  holy  priesthood  as  the  young- 
est at  the  class  of  13  in  the  diocese  of  Scran- 
ton,  aa  well  as  the  ordination  class  of  1927  at 
Mount  St.  Mary's.  Xmmlttsburg.  Md^   bom 
August  8.  1903. 

In  1918,  in  the  second  year  of  high  school 
•t  St.  Thomas  College  in  Scranton,  he  Won 
the  first-  prise  in  an  essay  contest  on  the 


Fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive  held  by  the  board 
of  trade  among  the  high  schools  of  the  dls- 
teict  of  Scranton.  Enrolled  In  the  SATO 
during  World  War  11.  Truly  a  great  and  good 
American  and  dedicated  priest. 


VStel  I$ra«$  fw  tiM  New  E^od 

ECOBOMJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiAARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  MASSV-HUBEITB 
nr  THS  HOUSE  OF  AEPBE8ENTATXVE8 

Tuesday,  June  JO,  1952 

Mr.  LANE,  if  r.  ^)eaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  by  Mr.  Seymour  E.  Harris  of 
Cambridge.  Mass.  The  letter  appeared 
In  the  June  10.  1952,  edition  of  the 
newspaper: 

ViTAi.  Issun  roB  ths  Naw  Mtimjun  Eoomomt 
To  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

I  shall  not  try  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Neal's  Intemperate  review 
(Christian  Sdenoe  Momltor.  May  13)  of  my 
Economics  of  New  England,  Just  published 
by  the  Harvard  University  Press.  The  reader 
will  be  more  Interested  tn  some  of  the  sub- 
stantive aspects  of  the  problem. 

1.  The  relation  of  primary,  saoondary,  and 
tertiary  (service)  industries:  My  position  is 
that  New  England's  survival  as  a  strong  eco- 
nomic region  depends  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  competitive  and  viable  manufactiu-lng 
sector  In  the  economy.  Unless  we  do  so.  the 
Income  recipients  in  tertiary  (service)  Indus- 
tries  will  not  be  able  to  command  the  goods 
and  services  required,  for  it  ii  New  England's 
maniifactured  goods,  exported  out  of  New 
England,  that  primarily  pay  for  the  raw 
materials  and  food  which  we  need  and  could 
not  obtain  otherwlae. 

In  stressing  the  point  that  our  manufao- 
turlng  must  decline  to  offset  gains  in  terti- 
ary Industries.  Dr.  Nsal  is  indiilglng  In  some 
wishful  thinking.  The  fact  is  that  the  gain^ 
In  service  employment  reflect  not  only  a 
rising  standard  of  living,  but  also  the  exodus 
at  workers  from  manufacturing  and  the  In- 
ability of  manufacturing  to  absorb  new 
workers.  The  gains  in  tertiary  industriea 
reflect  distress  as  well  as  progress. 

Dr.  Neal  would  do  weU  to  compare  Con- 
necticut with  other  New  »ngi<>nd  States;  for 
Connecticut  has  been  able  to  maintain  Its 
position  in  manxifacturlng.  All  of  New  Eng- 
land lost  Jobs  in  manufacturing  from  1919 
to  1947  (the  date  of  the  last  census),  while 
New  England's  popuUtion  rose  by  about  one- 
quarter. 
3.  The  new  Industries: 
Dr.  Neal  stresses  time  and  again  the  new 
industries  and  the  miraculous  gains  therein. 
Xn  the  last  issue  of  his  Monthly  Beview. 
much  was  said  about  the  rise  of  New  tog- 
land's  chemical  Industry.  Who  would  guess 
from  his  article  that  New  England's  gains  in 
chemistry  as  a  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
were  less  than  one-half  of  New  England's 
proportion  (9  to  10  percent)  of  manufactur- 
ing employment? 

Part  of  this  campaign  of  exaggeration  rests 
on  Dr.  Neal's  choice  of  years  to  study.  The 
emphasis  is  on  1939-1947  or  1939-1950.  But 
why  not  take  a  longer  period,  say  1919  to 
1947  (the  last  census),  a  period  not  so 
dominated  by  war?  Dr.  Neal  might  learn 
something  from  a  table  submitted  by  his 
bank  for  use  in  the  report  on  "The  New  Eng- 
land Economy"  (p.  22.  CEA  Report  to  the 
President,  signed  by  both  of  us),  where,  for 


example,  it  la  shown  tliat  from  1919  to  1847 
in  chemicals  the  Nation  gained  238.000  Joba 
and  New  England  lost  8.000  Jobs.  In  tha 
10  industries  which  registered  the  largest 
abeolute  gaina.  New  England  obtained  162.- 
000  additional  Jobs,  or  but  4  percent  of  tha 
total  gain,  aa  agalnat  a  loss  of  303,000  Joba 
in  textiles  and  shoes,  and  despite  a  gain  ia 
population  of  almost  2.000,000. 

Does  this  not  explain  la  part  tha  trek  to 
service  industries?  I  see  no  Inconslstendea 
in  the  passages  quoted  by  Dr.  Neal  (pp.  8, 
4,  46).  In  an  advancing  society,  tertiary 
employment  becomes  more  Important,  but 
aa  I  said,  the  gains  may  stem  from  weak- 
ness as  w«U  as  strength. 
8.  New  versiu  old  industriaa: 
We  should  do  everything  possible  to  si- 
tract  new  industries;  but  let  as  faea  the 
facts  and  not  exaggerate.  Wis  naad  both  old 
and  new  industriea.  Thia  exeeasive  cm- 
I^asis  on  new  Industries  has  contributed  to- 
ward the  faUure  to  do  everything  poaslbia 
to  save  old  industries.  No  large  tsstila  or 
shoe  town  has  solved  its  problem  deeplto 
80  years  at  vigoroxis  efforts  to  get  new  lndtt»- 
triss.  Bieess  labor,  loss  of  inveetmenta.  in- 
flux of  parasitic  industries,  high  tax  ratea. 
all  are  the  lot  at  these  cltlea. 

I  have  not  "generallaed  from  the  weak- 
nesses of  these  Industries."  as  Dr.  Neal  clalma. 
Tbe  fact  Is  thst  tertUee  hsve  special  adran- 
tages  which  other  industries  do  not  hava: 
the  distance  from  raw  materials  and  markalB 
does  not  disadvantage  teztilea  aa  theae  fae- 
tors  do  most  of  the  newer  industries.  Ai^t 
after  80  years  of  attrition,  management  tn 
textiles  Is  good,  ft  would  be  weU  to  temper 
the  ballyhoo  (not  the  crusading  spirit)  sibotit 
new  industries  with  some  solid  attempts  to 
save  what  we  have. 

We  can  have  a  healthy  economy:  but  only 
by  keeping  or  greatly  slowing  up  the  exodus 
of  established  industries.  New  Bedford.  Fall 
River.  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Woonsocket.  Man- 
chester, Nashua.  Lewiston,  sre  ss  much  a  part 
of  New  England  as  Springfield.  Worowtar. 
Plttsfleld  and  Hartford. 
4.  The  problem  of  government: 
Dr.  Neal  seems  critical  at  my  <n««T^nfe  on 
the  Importance  of  Federal  drains  out  of  New 
England.  I  seem,  however,  to  have  con- 
▼inced  Congressmen  Hnma  and  KxinmT 
and  304  members  of  New  wngi^nd  trade  asso- 
ciations (7  disapproving  and  47  no  comment) 
of  the  Importance  of  Federal  draina.  This  la 
apparenUy  to  be  an  election  issue. 

No  one  who  has  exsmlned  the  Hew  EDf- 
land  economy  can  fall  to  be  aware  of  tha 
fact  thst  a  more  friendly  and  more  agpw- 
alve  attitude  of  government  and  oommunl- 
tiea  is  an  Indispensable  ingredient  In  main- 
taining our  Industries.  But  having  said  that, 
I  do  not  apprjve  of  the  attempu  of  many 
(inclusive  of  Dr.  Meal)  to  bUme  government 
exceasively. 

Dr.  Neal  needs  only  examine  ( 1 )  the  rala- 
tive  amoimts  of  labor  costs  (related  to  waga 
rates.  workloMls.  auaagaBant.  equipment) 
and  (2)  taxes  of  a  largs  teztUe  firm  to  see 
that  the  tax  dliferentlal  te  only  •  minor  Irri- 
tant.  For  example,  the  mill  payroll  of  on* 
northern  textile  mill  Is  $979,000;  State  and 
local  taxea.  •78.000;  and  88  percent  of  cost 
differential  between  north  and  south  for  vir- 
tually identical  plants  was  in  labor  coeta, 
inclusive  of  fringe  benefits,  and  but  8  percent 
of  the  difference  Is  related  to  higher  State 
and  local  taxea  in  New  England — this  ia 
typical. 

May  I  remind  Dr.  Meni  of  a  ■tnliniil 
which  he  signed  as  a  member  ot  tte  OOm- 
mlttee  on  the  New  »"glind  ■ooooiay  (CBA 

Beport.  p.  118) :  "Aa  will  appear  below.  It  la 
the  conclusion  of  this  conunlttee  that  tha 
actual  magnitude  of  the  differential  tax  bur- 
den has  been  greatly  exaggerated." 

Again,  as  I  said,  the  trouble  with  our  tax 
system  is  in  part  the  weaknaaaaa  of  our  com- 
petitors' systems.  South  Carolina  offers  our 
textile  manufacturers  an  aaasaament  of  10 
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percent  of  true  value  on  a  new  mill.    Is  thia 
•  weakneas  of  New  England's  tax  system? 

8.  Miscellaneoiu: 

I  have  answered  the  major  potat*  raised 
by  Dr.  Neal.  Why  reply  to  a  charge  that  I 
have  done  no  original  research?  What  is 
original  research?  Ideas?  Or  merely  reclas- 
•ifylng  censiis  figures?  Is  It  sinful  to  quota 
Harvard  doctor  of  philosophy  theses?  I 
cotild  suggest  many  to  Dr.  Neal  which  would 
help  liim. 

May  I  conclude  by  repeatlnf  what  X  aaid 
In  my  book:  That  in  view  of  our  handlcapa 
New  England  has  done  remarkably  well.  We 
can  do  better.  All  we  need  are  facts,  analy- 
sis, an  awareness  of  our  problems,  and  a 
determination  to  practice  therapy.  Dr.  Neal 
and  his  bank  can  help  greatly,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  but  not  by  petty  attacks  and  re- 
course to  California  boosterlsm.  Like  Dr. 
Neal,  I  welcome  the  NPA  report  (which,  un- 
like Dr.  Neal,  I  consider  complementary,  not 
competitive).  I  hope  thst  the  vest  sums 
spent  (against  the  leas  than  81,000  spent  by 
the  writer  on  his  book)  wUl  help  clarify 
many  of  the  problems 'on  which  light  is 
needed.  There  will  be  no  Intemperate  review 
«(  (te  MPA  report  by  this  writer. 

I  tenaoua  B.  HAxaia. 

CaxfeBmoB.  Msaa. 


H8a88   Leader   RayiNirm   Gets   A   Quel 
BoiU-Up  For  PreskleBtial  Post 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCS  E.  WALTER 

or  ronvsTLVAiciA 
0  7BE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  10, 1952 : 

Bousa  Laama  BsTaua*  Oars  A  Qmar  Bun.»- 
Up  roB  PaxsmnmAL  Poar — CarrrAi.  Poun- 
coa  Think  Hs  Haa  Oooo  CaaMca  to  Cor 
Nomination  bt  DufoauTs — "A  TBaiTH- 
BauoT  Paopoamojr" 

(Alan  U  Otten) 
WsawrwoTOW.  There's  one  preeldenttal 
campaign  being  carried  on  without  speeches, 
banners,  buttons,  big  TV  and  radio  broad- 
casu.  even  without  any  tuaaling  for  con- 
vention delegatea.  It's  ths  one  being  con- 
ducted for — and  ths  word's  "for"  not  "^y" — 
HotMS  Speaker  Sam  RATsinuf. 

Tet  veteran  Capitol  HiU  lawmakers  think 
Speaker  Sam  is  one  of  the  Iwtter  bets  to  cop 
the  Democratic  nomination  in  Chicago  next 
month. 

The  Speaker's  hat  lent  formally  in  the 
ring.  What's  more,  it  will  not  be  before  the 
convention  starts.  This  rather  unxuual 
technique  is  the  key  to  the  entire  strategy 
of  a  growing  group  of  Democratic  Repre- 
sentstlves  and  Senators  who  are  pxishlng 
the  popular  Hotise  leader  for  the  country's 
top  Job. 

kx'd  comx  ntOM  axHWD 

They  do  not  want  Mr.  RaTauKw  to  have 
any  delegates  pledged  to  him.  They  want  him 
to  remain  aloof  from  all  the  throat-cutting 
that  wtll  be  going  on  between  Kefauver.  Kerr. 
Russell,  Barriman  and  aU  the  other  avowed 
candidates.  Their  strategy  is  that  when  the 
others  have  shot  their  bolts.  Spesker  Sam 
wlU  be  put  over  as  the  man  on  whom  all 
tactions  can  agree. 

"Ours  is  a  tenth-ballot  proposition,  not  a 
llrst-ballot  one."  says  Oklahoma's  Senator 


A.  8.  MzKX  MoMBOirrr,  a  former  House  Mem- 
ber and  one  of  the  leading  Raybum  rooters 
in  the  Senate.  "When  a  few  ballots  have 
gone  by,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  none 
of  tlie  candidates  is  going  to  get  past  first 
base,  the  delegates  will  be  ready  to  switch  to 
someone  who  can  hit  a  home  run." 

Bepreeentatlve  Fbamcis  Waltxk,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, one  of  the  leading  House  backers 
of  the  Speaker,  puts  it  a  little  more  conserva- 
tively. "A  spot  might  come  at  Chicago  where 
Mr.  RsTBvair  trould  be  the  natural  candi- 
date." he  says. 

aacxxis  wnx  ax  bkaot  ^^ 
Ths  supporters  of  the  veteran  Texas  law- 
maker aren't  leaving  matters  to  chance, 
either.  "Should  the  occasion  arise  where  it 
seems  timely  to  make  a  drive  for  Mr.  RATBuaK, 
well  be  ready  for  it,"  says  young  Represent- 
ative Lloto  Bkmtsem,  of  Texas,  who  Is  not  a 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention  but  plans 
to  be  at  Chicago  "Just  in  case." 

What  Mr.  Bxirrsxif  has  in  mind  is  this: 
RepresenUtives  Waltib.  Bxhtskm,  Ltui.  of 
Texas,  PArrsw.  of  Arisona,  and  a  few  others 
are  building  an  impressive  stand-by  organ- 
iastion  that  could  be  a  potent  force  at  Chi- 
cago. They're  not  concentrating  on  dele- 
gates so  much  as  on  men  who  know  and  have 
influence  with  the  delegates. 

Over  80  Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
have  promised  to  stand  by  to  assist  the  Ray- 
burn  push.  Many  former  House  Members, 
still  active  in  home-State  politics,  have  been 
lined  up.  Also^pl  edged  to  the  cause  are  many 
local  political  leaders  whom  Mr.  Ratbukn  has 
met  and  won  in  many  years  of  Jackson  Day 
dinners  snd  other  political  speech-making 
around  the  country. 

OI7T  or  BABLT  BAxxomro 
According  tc  the  grand  strategy,  all  theee 
men  are  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  State 
delegatiotu  st  Chicago.  Mr.  RATamuf 's  name 
is  to  be  kept  out  of  the  balloting  in  the  early 
stages.  Then,  when  all  the  other  candidates 
have  failed  to  make  any  substantial  gains 
from  their  initial  strength,  the  word  will  go 
out  to  aU  these  keymen. 

"Swing  them  to  Sam."  the  message  will  be. 
And  theee  Congressmen  and  former  Congreas- 
men  and  other  Hayburn  admirers  will  contact 
their  delegations  and  the  surge  to  Sam  will  be 
on.  His  backers  feel  he  is  one  man  on  whom 
the  North  and  South,  the  Kefauver  and  the 
Kerr  and  the  Busseil  and  til  other  f  actlooa 
can  imite. 

What  can  go  wrong  with  this  picture?  Mr. 
RATsnBM's  backers  fear  only  two  men:  pri- 
marily, nilnols  Governor  Adlai  Stevenson, 
and  secondarily,  Vice  President  Auxn  Baxk- 
ixr.  They  fear  a  deadlock  among  present 
candidates  might  bring  a  swing  to  Stevenson 
and  his  nomination  before  they  can  get  the 
Texan's  candidacy  across. 

BABKLST'S    STUnjIS    BXaATBeT 

Aa  for  the  Vice  President,  they  reallas  that 
his  strategy  Is  much  the  same  as  their  own — 
to  lie  back  and  emerge  as  a  final,  compromise 
candidate.  To  this  extent,  they  are  happy 
over  Mr.  Basklxt's  recent  announcement 
that  he  welcomed  the  endorsement  of  the 
Kentucky  Democratic  delegation  and  would 
take  the  nomination  if  offered  him.  "That 
puts  Bakklxt  somewhat  out  in  the  open  with 
all  the  others,"  says  one  House  supporter  of 
Mr.  Ratsttxn.  "The  Veep  will  have  delegates 
pledged  to  him  and  may  look  Just  as  bad  as 
the  rest  of  the  candidates  who  don't  gain 
strength  right  away.  Then  the  Speaker  will 
be  the  only  one  who  has  been  out  of  the  cat- 
and-dog  fighting." 

^)eaker  Sam — for  the  record — denies  be  is 
a  candidate.  He's  quite  satlifled  with  his 
present  Job  and  doesn't  want  any  delegates 
beyond  the  one-half  vote  from  Maine  that 
is  already  pledged  to  him.  That's  his  story, 
anyway. 

But  newsmen  and  Congressmen  who've 
been  seeing  and  talking  with  Mr.  Batbxtxic 


for  years  are  sure  his  protestations  are  pure- 
ly perfunctory — and  that  he,  too.  has  vi- 
sions of  life  in  the  White  House.  They  no 
longer  doubt  that  If  the  spontaneous  surge 
should  develop,  Mr.  Ratbttkn  would  be  a 
good  soldier  and  accept  a  Presidential  draft. 

What's  on  the  Speaker's  side  besides  the 
powerful  behind-the-scenes  organization 
headed  by  Messrs.  Waltes.  Momsomxt, 
BxMTSKN,  and  others?  A  lot.  his  supporters 
feel. 

Tor  one  thing,  they  think  he's  very  well 
known  throughout  the  country.  "People  in 
Washington  underestimate  how  much  tl^e 
Speaker's  name  gets  in  the  papers  and  on 
the  radio."  one  backer  says.  "Every  school 
kid  knows  the  Speaker's  name  almoet  as  well 
as  the  President's." 

Another  supporter  points  out  that  Mr.  Rat- 
Bxnuf  has  had  his  name  before  the  country 
for  a  long  time — in  Congress  since  1913; 
chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Commerce 
Committee  during  the  early  New  Deal  days 
and  originator  of  such  Roosevelt  measures 
as  the  Rural  Electrification  Act,  Public  Utili- 
ty Holding  Company  Act,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  and  Federal  Communications 
Act;  majority  leader  for  4  years;  minority 
leader  for  2  years;  Speaker  for  almost  10. 

Also  in  his  favor,  his  backers  claim.  Is  his 
quality  as  a  middle-of-the-road  candidate, 
acceptable  to  all  wings  and  facUons  in  the 
party  and  also  giving  hope  of  being  able  to 
attract  independent  voters  in  the  final  elec- 
tion. They  say  his  southern  background  and 
stand  on  civil  rights,  offshore  oil,  and  a  few 
other  questions  should  make  the  Ek)uth  hap- 
py with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  they  de- 
clare, his  record  in  support  of  such  city 
measures  as  public  housing,  economic  con- 
trols, and  the  like  should  make  him  accept- 
able to  the  North. 

Then,  too,  he'll  be  the  permanent  conven- 
tion chairman,  right  before  the  delegates  all 
the  time.  "He'll  be  standing  there  with  the 
klleg  lights  bouncing  off  that  bald  dome, 
looking  as  solid  and  subatantial  and  trust- 
worthy as  the  rock  of  ages,"  one  senatorial 
partisan  declares. 

A  powaarui.  obatob 

"Tl  Sam  gets  a  chance  to  make  a  speech. 
It  will  be  a  walk-away,"  says  another  backer. 
He  claims — and  few  Members  of  Oongresa 
challenge  him — that  the  Speaker  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  orators  in  politics  today. 

What's  against  him?  For  one  tiling,  his 
age.  Mr.  Ratbubw,  at  70.  is  younger — but 
not  a  great  deal  younger — than  the  almost 
76-year-old  Veep.  "When  people  bring  that 
up."  says  &0-year-old  Senator  Monxonkt,  "I 
tell  them  I'd  bste  to  get  in  a  riding  or  roping 
contest  with  Sam.  And  if  anyone  could 
make  a  whistle-stop  campaign,  he's  the  boy.^ 

Another  stumbling  block  is  that  some  moro 
ardent  New  Deal  northerners  may  object  to 
his  record  on  clvU  rights,  offshore  oU.  and 
natural  gas.  The  Raybum  clique  has  sev- 
eral answers  to  this  one.  They  say  that 
any  candidate,  to  be  sucessful.  must  be  a 
middle-of-the-roader  and  hence  objection- 
able to  the  extremists.  They  count  on  many 
New  Deal  Raybum-rooting  congressmen  to 
overcome  the  objections  of  noncongressional 
New  Dealers.  They  point  out  that  he's  never 
resorted  to  filibuster  or  other  "tmdemo- 
cratic"  techniques  to  block  civil-rights  leg- 
islation, and  while  he's  been  Speaker,  many 
civil-rights  bills  have  passed  the  House,  only 
to  die  In  the  Senate. 

They  claim  that  it's  only  natural  for  a 
Texan  to  vote  in  favor  of  State's  rights  on 
oil  and  gas  matters  and  say  Mr.  Bat- 
EUEN's  support  of  tldelands  legislation  and 
the  Kerr  natural  gas  bill  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Senator  Kxaa's  support  of  these 
measures.  What  hurts  Kxaa  in  his  stand 
is  the  fact  that  due  to  his  own  oU  and  gas 
holdings  he  might  benefit  from  the  legisla- 
tion," one  neutral  says.  "Mr.  Ratvuim  la 
not  going  to  benefit  personally." 
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CiwJilioBS  m  Westeni  Germany 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  mw  Touc 
Hf  TH8  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSENTATIVXB 

Thursday,  June  12, 1952 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  rerise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxoc»D.  I  include-'two  more  articles  by 
Dr.  John  B.  Crafie  on  conditions  in  West- 
em  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  is  radically 
wrong  in  our  relations  with  Western  Ger- 
many when  a  majority  of  the  Germans 
In  our  zone,  in  a  recent  poll,  signified 
their  desire  to  remain  neutral  in  any 
east- west  dispute  and  this  same  majority 
went  on  record  as  being  against  going  in 
with  the  Western  Powers. 

In  the  British  and  French  sones  the 
feeling  was  not  so  strongly  against  the 
west.  All  this  in  spite  of  the  money 
we  have  been  literally  throwing  aroimd. 

Again  we  see  that  you  cannot  buy 
friends  or  popularity  with  dollars. 

Dollar  diplomacy  has  always  been  and 
alwasrs  will  be  a  failure  and  a  joke. 
Omlt  TBxao  or  GaiiAifs  Favob  tbx  Wcsr 
(By  Dr.  John  B.  Crane) 

Only  one  out  of  every  three  Germans  fa- 
Tor  siding  with  the  West  against  the  East, 
according  to  a  survey  Just  released  by  the 
American  High  Commissioner's  Office. 

The  results  shown  are  even  worse  for  the 
American  sone  of  Germany  where  only  27 
percent  of  the  Germans  interviewed,  or  about 
one  out  of  every  four,  favored  siding  with 
the  West. 

The  stirvey  was  made  by  a  German  public 
opinion  polling  organization  which  does 
contract  svureys  fOr  the  American  Govern- 
ment here.  The  most  recent  poU.  based  on 
•  sample  of  800  Germans,  was  taken  b*> 
tween  AprU  38  and  May  8. 

In  addition  to  finding  that  only  one-third 
of  West  Germans  are  Interested  In  siding 
with  the  West,  the  survey  Indicated  that 
nearly  half  of  all  Germans  prefer  remaining 
neutral,  and  keeprtng  out  oi  the  East-West 
struggle. 

In  the  American  aone.  a  total  or  66  per- 
cent of  all  Germans  want  to  remain  neutral. 
Tbls  is  a  rise  of  17  percent  over  the  poll 
taken  a  year  ago.  At  the  earUer  date  only 
48  poxent  of  American  Eone  Germans  fa- 
vored remaining  neutral. 

Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  1  year 
ago  in  the  American  aone  39  percent  of  aU 
Germans  favored  siding  with  the  West.  To- 
day It  has  dropped  to  oalj  27  percent. 

Such  facts  lead  one  to  ask  whether  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  toward  Oemuuiy,  as  car- 
ried out  by  High  Commissioner  Jobn  J.  Idc- 
Cloy  and  his  staff,  has  been  a  success. 

If  the  aim  of  American  policy  has  been  to 
persuade  the  German  peoi^e  In  our  sone  to 
side  with  the  West  against  the  East,  it  wo\ild 
appear  to  have  been  a  dismal  failure. 

BSmSH  AHD  ntXIfCH  ST7CCESSrT7L 
The  British  and  French  during  the  past 
year  had  more  success  in  persuading  the  Ger- 
mans In  their  aones  to  support  the  West. 
In  the  British  zone  in  June  1951,  a  survey 
showed  that  50  percent  of  the  Germans 
wanted  to  avoid  taking  sides,  while  in  May 
of  this  year  a  survey  showed  that  only  41 
percent  wanted  to  avoid  taking  sides. 

Conversely.  In  June  1951.  In  the  British 
aone,  only  35  parent  ot  the  Germans  favored 


siding  with  the  West.  Last  month  this  had 
risen  to  30  percent. 

In  the  French  zone,  a  "^^'^m  trend  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  obeervable.  al- 
though not  so  strong.  A  year  ago  60  percent 
of  the  Germans  wanted  to  avoid  taking  sides, 
while  last  month  only  35  percent  wanted  to 
keep  out  of  the  struggle.  The  niimber  who 
favor  siding  with  the  West  Is  the  same  as  a 
year  ago — 38  percent. 

The  over-all  results  for  all  West  Germany 
show  only  34  percent  of  aU  Germana  want- 
ing to  side  with  the  West  at  present,  oom- 
pared  with  37  percent  a  year  ago.  The  de- 
cline is  d\ie  exclusively  to  the  striking  loss  of 
support  of  the  Germans  In  the  American 
Zone. 

oxaMAiro  vovwt  muBsujx  bxmcbitt 

The  current  survey  also  revealed  the  fact 
that  few  West  Germans  have  any  faith  in 
the  recent  Busalan  proposals  for  German 
xinlflcatlon.  Only  one  In  five  of  those  inter- 
viewed favored  the  Western  Powers  accept- 
ing the  Russian  proposals. 

CX  those  who  had  any  opinion  about  the 
contractual  agreements,  the  ma)ortty  favored 
their  acceptance  rather  than  their  rejection. 
But  a  shocking  number  of  Germans  had 
never  even  heard  of  the  contractual 
ments. 

The  number  of  Germans  who  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  contractual  agreements  is 
almost  unbelievable.  Of  over  800  Germans 
interviewed  in  various  parU  of  Western  Oer- 
many,  46  percent  had  never  heard  of  the 
agreements.  In  the  American  Zone  the  num- 
ber was  47  percent,  and  In  the  French  rVms 
60  percent. 

If  nearly  half  of  all  Germans  have  never 
even  heard  of  the  contractxial  agreements, 
one  may  question  whether  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  Bonn  Government  to  attempt  to 
ratify  them  this  summer,  liaybe  it  would 
even  pay  the  American  Senate  to  postpone 
a  vote  on  ratification,  for  the  German  people 
In  the  general  elections  next  year  might 
elect  a  new  gorenunent  which  would  repudi- 
ate the  agreements.  Such  an  event  is  being 
widely  predicted. 

The  most  Ignorant  aboirt  the  contracttial 
agreements  were  the  German  housewives. 
Only  38  percent  had  heard  of  them.  Semi- 
skilled workers  came  next.  Only  44  percent 
of  these  had  heard  of  them.  Profesalonal 
men  ranked  highest,  77  percent  having  heard 
of  the  agreements. 

Those  with  the  lowest  Incomes  showed 
much  greater  Ignorance  than  those  with  the 
highest  incomes.  Only  40  percent  of  thoee 
With  incomes  under  ISO  marks  a  month 
had  heard  of  the  agreements,  while  74  per- 
cent of  those  with  Incomes  over  400  marks 
per  month  were  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
agreements  were  being  dlscxissed  between 
the  German  Federal  Government  and  the 
three  Allied  High  Oommiaslonae. 

TtM  $64  question:  How  could  so  many 
Oennans  remain  in  complete  ignorance  at 
something  as  vitally  important  to  their  'u- 
ttire  freedom  and  welfare  as  the  contractual 
asrecmenta.  which  were  signed  In  Bonn  on 
Ifay  36  and  which  provide  for  the  end  of  the 
Allied  Occupation  and  for  German  rsann^ 
ment? 

Does  BuaoTKAjr  STABrLrrr  Dkfxnd  on  Hon 
AMBUCAN  BnxioNs? 

(By  Dr.  /ohn  B.  Crane) 

The  expansion  of  production  in  Waetem 
Europe  has  been  steadily  slowing  down  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  By  the  end  of  1961.  pro- 
duction was  running  less  than  4  percent 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  the  year 
before. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  Western 
Xurope  is  threatened  with  economic  stagna- 
tioa  and  perhaps  increasing  poUtlcal  insta- 
bUlt,/. 


ICueh  of  the  eonnomlc  recovery  in  Xurope 
since  1048  has  been  the  result  of  stiff  shots 
In  the  arm  of  Marshall  plan  dollars  from 
America.  Industrial  production  last  year 
was  142  percent  of  the  level  when  the  liar* 
BhaU  plan  first  got  tmder  way  in  1048. 

Must  further  economic  progress  in  Xuropa 
and  the  maintenance  of  political  stability, 
depend  upon  huge  financial  subsidies  as 
large  or  larger  than  those  i^rn»w^t>»,  j^k 
granted  during  the  past  few  years?  ApfMXm 
ently  this  is  the  view  of  the  Ttuman  admin- 
istration. For  when  Congress  wanted  to  cut 
the  proposed  87:900.000,000  foreign -aid  blU 
recently.  Averlll  Harrlman  accxised  the  sup- 
porters of  the  cut  of  playing  Into  Stalin's 
hands  and  doing  Just  wiiat  Mosoow  wanted. 

America's  foreign  policy  of  pouring  Ml* 
Uons  of  free  aid  into  European  hands  ia 
likely  to  be  continued  for  several  years  toon, 
if  ttM  present  Govarsment  ia  Waahlngtoa 
remains  in  power. 

The  time  h»»  come  for  Amerieaiw  to  asassa 
the  results  of  the  lavish  pouring  of  bUUooa 
into  Europe  during  the  pMt  1  year*.  Hm 
American  generosity  secured  ui  a  vlctorf 
over  the  Communists  ia  Europe,  which  w^ 
the  professed  objective  of  the  Marshall  plant 

la  a  negative  sense  the  answer  is.  Yes.  but 
in  a  positive  sense  we  have  failed.  We  have 
contained  communism  in  Western  Europe, 
but  we  have  not  defeated  it.  In  both  luiy 
and  Prance  the  Communist  parties  remain 
exceedingly  powerful,  and  are  even  more  ef« 
feetlvely  organised  than  when  the  Maretaall 
plan  began. 

Added  to  this  continuing  political  threat 
from  the  Reds,  is  the  rise  of  a  new  threat, 
which  Is  largely  the  result  of  the  postwar 
blunders  of  American.  British,  and  French 
policy-makers.  This  Is  the  rapid  rise  during 
the  pest  year  and  a  halt  d  aeo-UMtan  and 
facism.  * 

Both  to  Genaaay  and  to  Italy  electloia 
dxiring  the  past  year  have  witnessed  the 
alarming  growth  of  extreme  right-wing  na- 
tionalist parties.  In  both  ooontrles.  the 
neo-Nazis  end  Fascists  poUed  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  votes  In  local  and  re- 
gional elections. 

In  other  words,  extreme  right-wing  aa« 
extreme  left-wing  groups  are  gaining  In  pow- 
er In  France,  Italy,  aiid  Germany  at  tba 
expense  of  the  moderate,  middle-of-the-road 
parties.  ^^ 

Although  America  hM  poured  billions  un- 
•tlntlngly  toto  l^ance,  Italy,  and  Germany 
alnce  1M7.  the  rise  In  the  combined  power  of 
the  leftists  and  extreme  rlgtitUU  has  con- 
tinued. The  only  solution  Washington  nro- 
poees  U  to  pour  further  bUilom  at  ^iiHrtpan 
aid  into  these  same  countrlee. 

Certainly  prudence  demands  that  we  arti 
ourselves  why  neo-nastsm  and  faadsm  m 
growing  rapidly  in  Germany  and  Italy  la 
spite  of  huge  financial  gifts  frtaa  Amsrtea. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  wrong  witia  the 
policies  we  have  been  following  with  leau^ 
to  these  countries  since  the  war. 

This  much  is  certain :  E>urlng  most  of  the 
postwar  period  many  of  our  poUelea  toward 
Germany  have  been  punlUva  and  destruc- 
tive. They  have  ooosisted  of  eSorU  to  de- 
centralize the  German  state  politically  and 
keep  it  weak,  and  to  decentrallae  Germany 
IndustrlaUy.  Many  of  Oermanya  blggeet  and 
most  efllclent  firaos  Itave  been  broken  up  into 
small  comparatively  Inefflclent  unlta,  white 
hundreds  of  factories  have  been  dismantled 
and  shipped  to  Russia  and  her  satellites. 
These  policies  have  contributed  to  the  rise 
of  strong  Dationallst  sentiments  to  Germany, 
as  anyone  could  have  foreseen. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  policies  which 
America  has  foUowed  which  are  leading  to 
the  rise  of  neo-naalBm  and  antl-Amerlcanltm 
in  Germany.  The  policy  of  keeping  In  jail 
hundreds  of  German  leaders  of  the  last  war. 
especlaUy  mlUtary  oOccrs.  numy  of  whom 
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the  Germans  believe  to  be  izmocent.  is  caus- 
ing much  hard  feeling.  The  sentences  of 
these  men  must  be  reviewed,  If  the  full  co- 
c^ieration  of  the  Germans  in  a  European  de- 
fense community  is  to  be  assured. 

Fortunately,  the  peace  contract  signed  at 
Bonn  last  month  provides  for  a  mixed  com- 
mission to  review  these  sentences.  This  ap- 
pears a  wise  move,  in  view  of  the  fact  we  have 
invited  the  Germans  to  become  equal  part- 
ners in  tlM  fight  against  communism. 


The  Granddaddy  of  Sckoolhoases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE SEELYBROWN,  JR. 

OF  comracncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12, 1952 

Mr.  8EELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  should  like  to 
comment  briefly  about  a  proceeding  in 
my  district,  the  restoration  and  perpetu- 
ation of  the  oldest  schoolhouse  in  the 
United  States  in  continuous  use.  and  to 
insert  in  the  Record  three  clippings 
about  the  Quasset  School  of  1748.  one 
from  the  national  magazine.  Newsweek, 
one  from  the  largest  daily  newspaper  in 
my  State,  the  Hartford  Times,  and  one 
from  the  nearby  weekly  paper  which 
serves  my  own  town,  the  Putnam  Patriot. 

They  present  the  subject  matter  and 
the  background  about  the  "Grand-Daddy 
of  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouses."  and  I 
will  only  say  in  addition  that  a  most 
significant  ceremony  was  held  at  the 
Quaaset  Schoolhouse  on  May  24,  1052, 
at  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of 
the  speakers,  and  to  read  a  message  for 
the  occasion  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  efforts 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  preserve  this 
granddaddy  of  lltle  red  schoolhouses  will 
succeed,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  if,  as 
a  Baltimore  Sun  editorial  writer  said, 
"only  half  of  one  percent  of  those  who 
speak  with  sentimental  interest  of  the 
Uttle  red  schoolhouse,  contribute." 
(From  Newsweek  of  June  9,  19521 
Kbpixo  Ur  QoAsssT 

In  the  early  days,  the  boys  and  girls  who 
trudged  700  feet  up  Wabbaquasset  Hill  had  a 
good  excuse  for  being  absent  from  tiie  Uttle 
red  achoolhouse  at  iu  top:  Indian  raids. 
The  one-room  school  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
was  built  in  1748.  when  Woodstock  was  still 
part  of  Uassachusetts.  After  almost  two 
centtiries  of  continuous  use.  Quasset  School 
closed  down  In  1943  when  Woodstock's  new 
elementary  school  was  completed. 

Last  week,  the  small  brick-and-wood  build- 
ing in  the  apple  orchard  was  reopened,  and 
some  ftOO  visitors  from  New  England  States 
watched  23  pupils  reenact  the  last  class  ses- 
sion. The  modest  pageant  vras  the  start  of 
a  campaign  to  raise  910,000  to  preserve  the 
school  as  a  living  mtiseum.  If  the  sum  is 
not  raised  in  6  months,  the  little  school— 
which  local  residents  believe  is  the  oldest 
of  its  kind  in  the  Nation — will  be  demolished. 

Saving  the  Quasset  School  from  being  sold 
or  demolished  was  suggested  at  a  town  meet- 
ing last  year  by  AIt>ert  H.  Williams.  The 
TS-year-old  farmer,  dairyman,  and  bank  di- 
itetflg  was  promptly  voted  chairman  of  th0 


restoration  committee,  which  Includes  a 
teacher  who  taught  at  the  school  for  6  years, 
a  college  president's  son,  and  executives  of 
the  American  Optical  Co.  and  the  American 
Cranberry  Association.  Williams  holds  the 
school  dear.  He  was  a  pupU  there  in  1886, 
his  tliree  children  also  attended,  and  his 
vrife  served  as  school  marm  for  a  year  in 
1901. 

Woodstock  residents  were  heartened  by 
encouragement  from  old  students  and  en- 
dorsement from  President  Truman  and 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Earl  J.  IfcGrath.  By  last  week's  end,  the 
committee  had  already  received  $1,400  toward 
a  fund  which  will  make  it  possible  to  move 
the  old  sciiool  down  the  hill  next  to  the  new 
one. 

Whether  or  not  the  full  amount  Is  raised 
to  preserve  what  President  Truman  called  a 
"part  of  the  old  American  tradition,"  Quas- 
set's  memory  vrlU  be  handed  on.  Lewis  8. 
Mills.  "TS-year-old  author  who  specializes  in 
history  and  legends  of  Connecticut,  will 
write  a  history  of  Quasset.  At  the  school 
from  1897  to  1900.  MUls  Uught  40  chUdren 
ranging  in  age  from  8\4  to  18.  He  took  the 
Job  at  Quasset  because  it  paid  $7.25  a  week — 
$1.25  more  than  he  was  offered  in  his  home 
town  of  Canton.  Conn. 

inom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  of 
May  24.  1952] 

Woodstock  Lattnchzs  Dkivs  To  Savb 
HisToaic  School 

Woodstock.  Conn. — With  the  clattering  of 
an  ancient  liand  bell,  the  door  of  Quasset 
School  opened  again  today.  Hundreds  of  its 
graduates,  former  teachers,  and  townspeo- 
ple returned  to  the  one-room  brick  building 
which  still  stands — a  sturdy  monument  to 
the  beginning  of  American  public-school 
education. 

The  oldest  one-room  schoolhouse  in  the 
Nation  in  terms  of  continuous  use,  Quasset 
was  built  in  1748,  27  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Every  year  alnce.  tmtll  1943,  Wood- 
stock children  trooped  across  its  stone 
threshold  to  learn  their  "three  R's." 

With  a  costumed  -pageant  and  reunion 
ceremony,  the  townspeople  gathered  today 
to  save  the  historic  building  from  destruc- 
tion. School  and  lot  will  be  sold  unless  the 
Quesset  School  restoration  committee  can 
raise  the  fimds  to  restore  it  as  a  museum 
to  early  education. 

Launching  the  fund  drive  today,  ciilj^dren 
and  former  teachers,  in  the  nineteenth-Hien- 
tury  dress,  reenacted  old  schooldays  and  re- 
called the  place  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
In  history.  For  Quasset.  that  history  dates 
back  to  when  this  rural  town  was  part  of 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts.  It  vras  not 
until  a  year  after  the  school  was  built  that 
Woodstock  and  its  surrounding  territory  was 
annexed  to  Connecticut. 

In  those  early  days  the  town  was  still 
troubled  by  Indian  raids,  and  public  educa- 
tion was  Just  beginning  to  be  organized  into 
schools  and  districts.  Quasset  was  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  community,  built  of  bricks 
home-made  at  a  nearby  clay  pit  and  stone 
from  the  town  quarry.  It  served  Woodstock 
well  until  the  last  decade.  By  then,  isolated 
and  outmoded,  it  was  closed,  and  the  chil- 
dren moved  to  a  modem  central  elementary 
school. 

Once  again  today  Quasset  came  out  of  Its 
Isolation  as  guests  at  the  ceremony  drove 
their  cars  where  once  many  of  them  had 
walked  over  the  rutted  dirt  road  to  Waba- 
quasset  Hill.  There  the  school  stands  over- 
looking Quasset  Pond  and  surrounded  by 
forest  and  farmland,  a  half-mile  from  the 
nearest  hard-surface  road.  They  parked 
their  cars  in  what  Is  now  an  orchard — 50 
years  ago  an  open  play  field. 

There  to  take  part  in  the  program  were 
Connecticut    CommlMiouer    of    Education 


Finis  E.  Engleman;  Congressman  Hoaacc 
Seelt-^own;  Dean  P.  Roy  Brammel,  head 
of  the  education  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut,  and  CoL  William  B. 
Smith,  representing  Governor  Lodge. 

There  were  letters  of  encouragement  for 
the  fund  drive  from  other  dignitaries:  From 
President  Truman;  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Earl  J.  McGrath.  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Woodstock.  England,  original 
home  of  many  of  the  town's  early  settlers. 
Noting  the  Bay  State's  claim  In  the  origin 
of  the  school.  Massachusetts  Gov.  Patil  Dever 
also  sent  a  message  praising  "the  educational 
advantages  which  Quasset  gave  to  our  sec- 
tion in  those  early  days  of  our  Nation." 

In  his  message,  Mr.  Truman  declared  tliat 
"schools  like  this  are  part  of  the  American 
tradition."  It  Is  fitting,  he  declared,  that 
the  contribution  of  the  one-room  school  to 
.cur  American  culture  should  be  commemo- 
rated by  preserving  the  old  school  building." 

Quasset's  oldest  living  teacher.  Mrs.  Annie 
Weaver  Lyon,  who  taught  there  in  1877, 
was  unable  to  attend.  But  on  hand  was 
the  oldest  living  pupU,  Mrs.  John  Whitney, 
of  Putnam,  who  attended  in  1872.  A  score 
of  former  teachers  and  school  board  members 
were  In  the  crowd,  wtiich  represented  four 
generations  of  schoolboys  and  girls. 

One  of  the  former  pupils,  Albert  H.  Wil- 
liams, who  still  lives  a  half-mile  from  the 
building,  heads  the  restoration  committee. 
He  attended  from  1886  to  1893.  Quasset's 
old  box  stove  is  the  same  one  he  chopped 
wood  for  and  at  which  he  warmed  his  feet 
by  as  a  child.  There  have  been  some 
changes:  a  frame  entryway  is  added,  more 
blackboards,  composition  shingles  for 
wooden  ones,  newer  desks  and  beaverboard 
celling  all  came  in  after  1900.  Such  com- 
paratively modem  flxtvires  are  slated  for 
removal  in  the  restoration. 

The  rest  of  the  school  is  intact:  the 
wooden  outhotise  shows  signs  of  wear  after 
200  years,  and  some  of  the  bricks  are  looser 
than  they  were,  but  the  building  Is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  1748— original 
plaster,  bricks,  stone  step  and  oak-plank 
moulding. 

The  teacher's  desk.  too.  is  original:  a 
simple  piece  with  a  lifting  top  "which  was 
quite  inconvenient,  I  found."  says  Levrts  S. 
MUls,  56  Broad  Street,  East  Hartford,  who  sat 
at  it  from  1897  to  1900.  He  came  there  to 
teach,  fresh  out  of  Collinsville  High  School, 
accepting  the  Job  "because  I  was  offered 
$lSt5  a  week,  which  was  $1.25  more  than  I 
was  offered  at  Burlington  School. 

Quasset  now  stands  In  a  shaded  grove  of 
three  taU  pines  and  a  red  maple,  planted 
there  by  Mr.  Mills  on  Arbor  Day.  1898.  Un- 
der those  trees  today  he  recited  a  poem  he 
originally  wrote  In  honor  of  the  school's 
first  American  flag  when  he  raised  it  on  a 
new  staff  In  1899. 

When  he  first  came  to  Quasset,  "there  was 
no  particular  curriculum.  It  was  all  up  to 
me.  subject  to  tiie  inspection  of  the  school 
visitor  each  term.  I  taught  40  chUdren  my 
first  year  In  that  room.  They  were  from 
3Vi  to  18  years  old — not  so  many  reg^ula- 
tlons  then.  For  discipline,  I  used  a  birch 
switch,  hviX  I  didn't  have  to  use  it  mtich. 
I  had  a  bury  task,  believe  me,  but  we  all  got 
along  veryf'nlcely.  Some  were  a  little  mis- 
chievous, but  they  would  not  be  good  for 
anything  if  they  weren't. 

"At  recess,  I'd  play  games  with  them,  and 
after  school  the  big  boys  used  to  come  over 
to  my  house  to  study:  I've  never  seen  any- 
thing like  that  since.  In  those  days,  they 
didn't  have  radio  or  television  for  distrac- 
tion." 

During  his  term  at  the  school.  Mr.  Mills 
was  "supposed  to  saw  the  wood — and  I  had 
to  buy  my  own  saw."  Mr.  Williams'  wife, 
who  ta^tght  there  in  1901.  noted  an  Improve- 
ment during  her  regime:  "The  school  board 
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bind,  a  man  to  cut  and  saw  the  wood."  But 
"I  still  bad  to  be  my  own  janitor,"  she  says. 

One  at  Mr.  MUIb'  first  pupils.  Miss  Anna 
Nelson,  returned  there  In  1908  to  teach  for 
6  years.  She  Is  still  teaching  at  West  Ii^ddle 
School  after  31  years  In  the  Hartford  school 
system.  When  she  took  over  at  Quasset. 
they  were  Just  beginning  the  grade  system 
In  rural  schools.  Before  that  a  pupil  went 
through  school  as  fast  as  he  could.  She 
taught  from  45  to  60  In  grades  1-8  each 
year  there. 

T,fif>ir<ng  back.  Miss  Nelson  finds  that  teach- 
ing methods  have  improved  and  so  has  the 
school  plant.  But  In  those  days  we  had 
good  materials,  too:  and  then,  we  had  the 
whole  out  of  doors.  We  accompllsbed  a  good 
many  things  with  the  children  then.  Of 
course,  we've  grown  with  the  times.  Now- 
adays teachlzig  Is  more  pleasant,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  we  accomplish  anything  more. 

Plans  of  the  restoration  committee  are 
undecided  on  the  Issue  of  moving  Quasset. 
Some  feel  It  should  be  placed  at  a  more 
accessible  location  near  the  new  central 
school,  others  want  to  leave  it  in  its  original 
surroundings.  Even  in  the  old  days  it  was 
a  long  walk  for  some  students. 

In  bad  weather  in  the  1880's.  Mr.  Williams 
recalls,  "sometimes  there  were  only  a  third 
of  us  here,  but  that  made  it  all  the  more 
enjoyable:  we  could  all  gather  round  the 
stove  and  warm  up. 

"In  the  warm  days,  twice  a  day  the  teacher 
sent  two  boys  to  the  well,  about  half  • 
mile  or  more  away.  They'd  fetch  a  pail  at 
water  and  pass  up  and  down  the  aisles, 
letting  everybody  drink  with  a  dipper. 

"At  that  time,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "the 
school  generally  hired  lady  teachers  for 
spring  and  fall  terms  and  a  man  for  the 
winter  term.  That's  because  the  older  boys 
came  to  school  in  the  winter,  after  the  farm 
work,  and  they  were  sometimes  pretty 
rovigh. 

"The  big  event  of  the  term  was  when  the 
school  visitors  came.  The  teacher  drilled  us 
far  weeks  preparing  answers  for  the  ques- 
tions. The  visitor  wculd  talk  to  \is  and 
ten  us  how  fortunate  we  were  to  be  living 
in  such  a  wonderful  country,  where  every 
boy  had  the  opportunity  to  be  President." 

None  of  the  graduates  of  Quasset  ever  grew 
up  to  be  President.  But  that  dcesnt  dim 
the  place  of  the  school  in  the  history  of 
Woodstock  and  the  annals  of  American  edu- 
cation. After  204  years,  the  townspeople 
want  to  keep  Its  memories  alive. 

(Rom  the  Putnam  (Conn.)   Patriot] 
Grahdatot  or  Schoolhottsxs 

Albert  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Quasset 
School  Restoration  Committee,  revealed  this 
week  that  the  fund  to  preserve  the  building 
has  now  reached  the  tl.400  mark  and  was 
greatly  Impressed  with  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared Friday,  May  23,  in  the  Baltimore.  Md., 
Sun.  The  concluding  paragraph  Is  most 
forceful  and  straight  to  the  point:  "If  hall 
of  1  percent  of  the  people  who  wax  senti- 
mental over  'the  little  red  schoolhouse'  were 
to  chip  In.  the  fund  oxight  to  be  raised 
eaeUy." 

In  speaking  of  the  "grandaddy"  of  them 
•11  the  Sun  editorial  revealed: 

Among  the  Nation's  hallowed  institutions 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  stands  cloee  to 
the  top.  But  Its  doom  was  sealed  when 
the  autolnis  came  in  and  children  began  to 
be  transported  to  school  Instead  of  going 
under  their  own  steam. 

One  that  held  out  longer  than  most  was 
the  little  red  schoolhoxise  at  Woodstock  up 
In  the  northeast  corner  of  Connecticut,  a 
State  so  famous  for  schools  that  were  it  to 
push  Its  own  product  it  might  reasonably 
have  a  little  red  schoolhouse  emblazoned  on 
Its  auto  license. 

To  be  exact  this  schoolhouse  is  1  mile  west 
of  South  Woodstock  Center,  3  miles  west  of 


Putnam  and  10  miles  east  of  Phoenlxville  on 
Route  91.  It  has  been  there  since  1746. 
which  is  to  say  that  It  considerably  antedates 
route  91.  In  fact  it  is  a  wonder  that,  in  the 
early  days.  Indians  didn't  Uxnahawk  the 
children  on  their  way  to  school,  for  it  was 
in  an  exposed  position  up  there  on  Wabft- 
quasset  Hill. 

The  foundations  of  the  school  were  fash<- 
loned  from  stones  from  an  adjacent  quarry, 
while  a  clay  pit  nearby  fximlshed  bricks  for 
the  walls.  The  job  evidently  was  a  good  one 
since  the  building  served  for  a  few  years 
short  of  two  centuries. 

Eventually  the  urge  for  consolidation  and 
expansion  hit  Woodstock  and  a  new  consoli- 
dated elementary  school  was  erected.  So 
Quasset  School  closed  Its  doors  In  1943.  By 
then  succeealTe  generations  of  Woodstock's 
yoimg  people  had  learned  to  write  and  cipher 
inside  its  walls  for  a  matter  of  195  years. 
Woodstocklans  claim  that  this  gives  Quasset 
School  the  UUe  as  the  oldest  little  red  school- 
house  of  continuoxis  use  in  the  Nation. 

The  editorial  was  written  a  day  before  the 
gala  program  to  help  raise  funds  for  the 
campaign  and  continued  in  this  fashion: 
Tomorrow  surviving  teachers  and  pupils  will 
meet  at  the  school  to  launch  a  drive  to  save 
the  building.  The  proposal  Is  to  move  It 
to  the  grounds  of  the  new  school  and  fur- 
nish It  appropriately  as  a  memorial  to  all 
little  red  schoolbouses.  The  cost:  $10,000. 
Won't  you  please  helpf 


Marqait  4e  Lafayette 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 

am 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  wrw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4. 1952 

1ST.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
a  happy  privilege  to  recall  that  just  175 
years  ago  today  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
fii'st  landed  on  American  soil  Thia 
young  nobleman,  not  yet  of  age  accord- 
ing to  French  law,  had  left  wife  and 
family,  to  fight  the  British  In  America. 
Par  from  receiving  open  permission  from 
his  Government,  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
depart  in  secrecy  in  a  ship  which  he  had 
purchased  with  his  ovn  money. 

He  landed  June  13.  1777.  near  George- 
town. 8.  C:  and  from  his  first  taste  of 
southern  hospitality  at  the  home  of  Maj. 
Benjamin  Huger,  Lafayette  fell  In  love 
with  America.  It  is  well  that  he  did.  for 
adversity  lay  ahead.  He  had  a  rough 
time  getting  accepted  into  the  army. 
Others  had  come,  some  with  little  of 
value  to  contribute,  but  wanting  every- 
thing for  themselves.  Lafayette  waa 
different,  and  so  was  the  brave  General 
De  Blalb,  who  came  With  him.  Lafayette 
came  to  help,  and  asked  nothing  but  the 
on;x>rtunlty.  The  greatest  testimonial 
to  Ills  worth  is  the  high  regard  and  ad- 
miration in  which  Geo^e  Washington 
held  him. 

Lafayette's  letters  became  an  effective 
Voice  of  America  beamed  back  toward 
Prance.  French  Intervention  at  the 
crucial  moment  owed  much  to  his  enthu- 
siastic propaganda.  Later  he  made  a 
trip  home  and  urged  that  an  effective 
army  be  sent  to  America  at  once.  Franca 
sent  6.000  men  and  a  fleet  superior  to 
that  of  the  British, 


lAfayette  had  not  been  tkere  long  be- 
fore  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  shot 
through  the  leg  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine.  That  wound,  though  relatively 
slight,  was  as  good  as  official  naturaliza- 
tion. After  that  no  one  could  deny  that 
he  belonged. 

Like  many  Frenchmen.  lAfayette  waa 
very  voluble,  and  like  many  Frenchmen 
he  could  achieve  as  well  as  talk,  b 
military  staff  meetings  he  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed the  opinions  and  offered  the 
counsel  that  Washington  realised  was 
best  Eager  as  he  was  for  action  and 
glory,  the  young  foreigner  was  not  fool- 
hardy. He  was  able  to  appraise  cor- 
rectly the  military  possibilities  in  every 
new  situation.  He  was  brave  but  not 
rash.    Washington  oould  trust  him. 

And  he  did  trust  him  with  as  large  a 
force  as  could  be  gathered  for  the  pur- 
pose and  sent  him  to  the  South.  Here 
Lafayette  soon  found  himself  facing  Lord 
Comwallis.  one  of  the  most  competent 
generals  England  had  seat  to  America. 
The  British  lord  thought  that  be  could 
capture  the  young  Frenchman  easily,  but 
he  never  did.  And  I  understand  that 
their  maneuverings  back  and  forth  In 
Virginia  are  the  delight  of  mllttarj 
scientists.  Finally,  as  you  know,  Lafay- 
ette and  the  Arnerlcans  encouraged 
Comwallis  to  maneuver  himself  into 
Yorktown.  and  so  the  war  ended. 

lAf  ayette  returned  to  Prance  to  iriead 
our  cause  during  the  peace  negotiations; 
and.  being  wealthy  and  generous,  be 
refused  his  American  military  pay.  He 
had  also  used  his  personal  funds  and 
credit,  perhaps  $200,000  worth,  to  obtain 
military  supplies  for  America,  and  paid 
the  notes  after  coming  of  age,  selling 
some  of  his  estates  to  do  so.  Years  later, 
when  his  resources  were  leas  and  ours 
were  greater.  Congress  voted  him  some 
money  and  much  land. 

When  the  American  Expeditionary 
Ftorces  went  to  Prance  In  the  First  World 
War,  and  on  July  4.  1917,  OoL  Charles 
E.  Stanton  dramatieaUy  announced 
"Lafayette  we  are  here,"  the  worW  ap- 
plauded. And  rightly  so.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  remember  our  benefac- 
tor with  gratitude  and  honor  his  mem- 
ory with  action  as  well  as  words. 

But  perhaps  there  had  kw  ago  been  a 
large  measure  of  repayment  in  better 
coin  than  that  of  the  mint  Por  Lafay- 
ette and  his  compatriots  who  canM  to 
America  saw  freedom  in  action,  learned 
what  it  was.  and  came  to  tove  It.  They 
sailed  over  here  to  free  America  and 
returned  to  free  Prance.  They  took  the 
seeds  of  freedom  back  to  France  and 
there  they  grew.  There  were  many  other 
Influences  at  work,  of  course,  but  while 
Prance  was  helping  us  attain  freedom 
she  was  absorbing  from  that  contact 
the  spirit  of  democracy  which  has  re- 
sulted In  a  liberal  modem  France. 

If  Lafayette  could  come  again  to  our 
shores  after  these  175  years.  I  am  won- 
dering, would  he  find  as  keen  a  flame  of 
liberty  glowing  as  he  found  In  ITTf? 
Perhaps  in  some  way  more — perhaps  In 
some  ways  less.  He  visited  America 
twice  after  our  war  was  won  and  he 
seemed  well  pleased  with  the  progress  he 
noted.     He  helped  us  obtain  freedom. 
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How  much  of  It  have  we  retained?  How 
much  of  it  may  we  have  lost?  Would 
we  be  proud  or  ashamed  after  these  175 
years  if  Lafayette  could  visit  us  again? 


Laker's  Big  Test:  Oeaa-Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRBSEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Itfr.  Speaker,  working- 
men  and  the  general  public  alike  will  be 
watching  with  keen  interest  to  see  what 
happens  inside  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  during  the  next  year.  The  de- 
cision of  the  executive  council  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
authorized  to  compel  the  elimination  of 
racketeering  inside  some  of  the  local 
unions  comes  on  the  heels  of  widespread 
and  unfavorable  publicity  given  to  some 
of  these  locals  in  recent  months. 

These  conditions  have  been  com- 
mented upon  frequently  in  the  past  and 
notorious  figures  have  been  idenUfled. 
only  to  have  the  ultimate  decisions  post- 
poned until  the  first  indignation  had  sub- 
sided. If  the  A.  F.  of  L.  now  demon- 
strates a  sincere  desire  to  establish  top- 
notch  personnel  in  its  local  leadership, 
and  to  purge  its  ranks  of  police-record 
figures,  the  whole  labor  movement  will 
be  raised  in  the  eyes  cf  its  own  member- 
ship and  the  community  at  large  to  a 
new  level  of  respect  and  dignity.  Labor 
has  shown  signs  of  real  maturity.  This 
may  be  one  of  its  crucial  tests. 


lavestigatc  tkc  CUns  Lobby 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxixois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  months  there  has  been  an  out- 
break of  speeches  and  articles  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter  of  the  press  about  a  sinister 
organization  called  the  China  lobby. 
This  outpouring  of  fear  propaganda  in- 
cludes repeated  demands  for  a  con^res- 
sionai  investigation. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  Investiga- 
tion for  which  these  people  piously 
called  should  be  made.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  Investigation.  I  support  it 
today.  But  there  is  Just  no  resolution 
reported  out  of  committee  upon  which 
we  might  have  an  opportunity  to  vote. 
The  resolution  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion is  hidden  in  committee.  I  have 
wondered  why.  with  so  many  adminis- 
tration supporters  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation, nothing  was  done.  A  full 
answer.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  provided 
to  us  in  one  of  the  best-documented 
speeches  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  Com- 


csKssioNAL  Record  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Cain — Comcres- 
siONAL  Record,  June  6.  1052.  pages  6736 
to  6809.  As  the  Senator  so  ably  pointed 
out.  the  reason  why  the  administration 
has  refused  to  allow  the  China  lobby  in- 
Tegttgatlon  to  come  up  for  action  while 
Its  sponsors  were  chanting  in  unison 
about  the  horrors  of  the  China  lobby  is 
the  old,  old  line  of  self-incrimination. 
The  major  pillars  in  the  China  lobby, 
the  major  profiteers  out  of  the  China 
war.  come  from  the  ssone  ranks  as  the 
purveyors  of  5-percent  influences,  the 
corrupters  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  the  dealers  in  defense  secrets. 
To  put  it  simply,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mov- 
ing power  in  the  so-called  China  lobby  is 
a  collection  of  present  and  past  New 
Deal  bureaucrats.  That  explains  why 
we  have  had  no  investigation  of  the 
China  lobby. 

As  one  who  has  watched  with  growing 
concern  the  cuimulating  Truman-Ache- 
son  disaster  in  Asia.  I  have  considered 
the  loss  of  China  as  the  greatest  defeat 
America  has  suffered  in  its  international 
history.  I  have  always  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a  tremendous  propa- 
ganda network  which  the  Communists, 
their  ssrmpathizers.  and  our  State  De- 
partment have  created  in  order  to  per- 
suade the  American  public  that  the  Red 
dictatorship  of  China  was  nothing  but  a 
collection  of  agrarian  reformers.  This 
is  the  real  China  lobby.  This  is  that 
great  conspiracy  which  paralyzed  Amer- 
ican assistance  to  the  Republic  of  China, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  poured  unlim- 
ited aid  into  the  Communist  camp.  This 
is  that  sweet-voiced  siren  which  per- 
suaded the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  fire  his  most  competent  general 
In  the  far -eastern  field. 

Let  us  have  an  Investigation  of  the 
China  lobby.  Let  us  give  those  who  op- 
pose commurism.  who  believe-jin  free- 
dom, who  want  the  war  in  Korea 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  a 
chance  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  resolu- 
tion before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  almost  a  year  authorizing 
and  directing  the  committee  to  make  an 
Investigation  of  the  China  lobby.  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  If  the  suimlnistra- 
tion  were  sincere  In  Its  desire  to  have 
such  an  investigation  It  could  have  been 
done  many  months  ago. 

The  Conmimusts  In  the  United  States 
have  been  screaming  for  an  Investiga- 
tion of  this  so-called  vicious  China  lobby 
since  1949.  The  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  pushed  for  the  investi- 
gation is  ample  proof  of  self-incrimina- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  an  investigation  of 
the  China  lobby  is  the  last  thing  the  ad- 
ministration would  want  and  is  further 
proof  of  the  insincerity  of  the  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  put  out  on  the  sub- 
ject over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unadulterated  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  President  Truman 
and  his  henchmen  and  hatchetmen  who 
have  been  making  speeches  and  putting 
out  press  releases  calling  for  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  vicious  China 
lobby  did  so  to  grab  some  cheap  publicity 
for  themselves  and  smear  those  who  have 
exposed   the   Democrat   administration 


in  the  biggest  sell-out  to  communism  In 
our  history.  The  administration  has 
been  running  a  China  lobby  to  cover 
up  its  treasonable  acts  in  letting  Soviet 
Marxist  Russia  take  over  all  of  China 
from  the  only  group  fighting  commu- 
nism in  that  country.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  challenge  Mr.  Tnunan  to  show  one 
act  on  his  part  where  he  has  as  much 
as  lifted>  a  little  finger  to  have  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  China 
lobby.  The  truth  Is  that  the  Democrats, 
and  the  President  in  particular,  did  not 
want  an  investigation.  In  fact.  I  chal- 
lenge them  to  have  an  investigation. 
This  is  Just  another  in  a  long  chain  of 
politics  on  the  part  of  the  President  in 
cheap,  smear  tactics  to  grab  the  head- 
lines. It  is  the  lowest  kind  of  Pender- 
gast  ward-level  politics.  Did  someone 
say  something  about  character  assas- 
sins? 

The  junior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington  is  deserving  of  a  vote  of 
appreciation  from  all  patriotic  Amer- 
icans for  bringing  this  very  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


uir^d  ] 


Raib-^d  Retirement  Lei^slatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  irsw  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1952 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORQE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter 
on  railroad  retirement  legislation. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  a  good  friend 
and  constituent  of  mine.  Walter  E. 
Stratton.  and  the  thoughts  expressed  are 
thosa  that  he  had  and  many  of  my 
friends,  among  the  railroaders,  subscribe 
to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  agree  that  the 
question  raised  as  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment fund  at  this  time  should  be  an- 
swered and  that  the  rank  and  file,  who 
have  contributed  over  the  years,  should 
know  the  exact  status  of  the  fimd. 

To  Hon.  Paul  Douglas,  Hon.  Ltsm  Hnx, 
Hon.  Watnk  Morse.  United  States  Sena- 
tors. Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C.;   Hon.   Chasles  Wolvxrton,  Hon. 
LmoLET  Bbckwokth,  Hon.  Orkn  Harris, 
United    States    Representatives,    House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  mem- 
bers Advisory  CouncU  of  the  JcAnt  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  Senate  To  Make 
a  Complete  Study  of  Railroad  Retire- 
ment. 
OENn.KicEK:  The  study  being  made  at  this 
time  by  the  committee  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  regarding  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  railroad  retirement  system  In 
light  of  present  economic  conditions.  Is.  as 
you  know,  of  vital  concern  to  over  a  million 
railroad  employees.    These  men  and  women 
were  compelled  by  law  to  be  Etockholdera  of 
this  system  and,  as  stockholders,  should  be 
kept  Informed  as  to  the  financial  status  of 
the  fund;  how  and  where  the  money  Is  spent; 
whether    It    Is    earning    any    Interest    and 
whether  the  trend  Is  toward  Increased  sur- 
plus or  a  deficit,  etc.    These  are  some  of  tbm^ 
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rlgfata  TwmUIy  cireulatMl  freely  among  tha 
gUKkholden  of  any  organization.  But,  In 
compaiiaon,  the  average  railroad  exx:4>loyeo 
mlglit  as  well  be  buying  a  "pig  In  a  poke". 
About  tba  only  definite  thing  he  has  ever 
heard  atx>ut  the  management  or  financial 
stability  of  the  railroad  retirement  system.  Is 
that  the  rate  Is  being  Increased  so  and  so 
frcnn  thne  to  time. 

Some  figures  at  hand  Indicate  that  the  sur- 
plvs  In  ttM  fund  amounted  to  •3.S0O.O0O.0O0. 
in  1061,  or  an  average  Increase  of  $185,000,- 
000  yearly  tar  the  14  years  of  Its  existence. 
Tbe  original  calculations  did  not  anticipate 
this  sum  tmtll  1983.  Therefore,  the  original 
planning  seems  to  be  In  error  by  about  90 
percent.  While  the  original  estimates  took 
aeeoont  of  the  escalator  rate  of  contribu- 
tions, they  could  not  anticipate  the  fact  that 
the  average  pay  had  doahled.  Contrasted  to 
ttalB.  the  benefits  have  been  increased  about 
3«  peseent.  This  is  far  less  than  the  In- 
creased Income  even  with  the  so-called  fringe 
benefits  added  to  the  law.  The  wisdom  of 
adding  some  of  these  fringe  benefits  to  the 
law.  Is  doubtful,  as  are  their  value  and  real 
cost  when  compared  to  the  estimated  pro- 
vlatan  for  same. 

Veaa  eiqvesoed  In  certain  qtiarters  regard- 
ing the  sirtveney  at  tte  fund,  do  not  fit  In 
well  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing. 

Since  It  is  our  fund.  we.  as  contributors, 
should  be  informed  regarding  the  basis  of 
any  recommendations  made  by  the  com- 
mittee at  preatst  studying  the  subject,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  decide  whether  the  op- 
position to  modernization  Is  merely  stalling 
for  selfish  reasons. 

It  Is  our  money — If  at  all  possible,  we  want 
the  following  (strictly  penakm  provisions)  In- 
cluded In  the  new  railroad  retirement  bill — 
which  all  railroad  woikeig  want  the  present 
Coagrsss  to  comptete  before  adjournment 
this  year. 

1.  Retirement  with  sa  years  of  service  re- 
K*«*l«"a  <rf  age;  or  30  years  of  service  at  60 
years  of  age  for  all  employees.  Wives,  or 
widows,  to  receive  annuity  benefits  at  age  60. 
Retirement  under  this  plan  Is  not  to  be  com- 
pulsory. 

2.  Retirement  annuity  to  be  based  on  5 
ysaors  of  highest  earnings. 

Respectfully  submitted  by: 

WaLOK  K.  SnATTOIf . 


A  Vote  To  SftTc  the  AmcricaB  Rep«bfic 
Froa  Ectmomic  Rna 


£XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  mBBASKS 
IN  THK  HOr  as  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thw^av,  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  BUFTBTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  wms  one  of  the  few  who  voted  "no"  on 
H.  R.  8120.  Ordinarily  I  feel  no  urge  to 
offer  any  comment  en  my  vote,  but  in 
this  instance  I  am  constrained  to  out- 
line my  position  briefly. 

The  current  administration  military 
and  economic  foreign  policy,  so  far  as 
I  can  ucotain  the  facts  about  it,  gen- 
o-ally  constitutes  an  attempt  to  enforce 
an  a  global  scale  American  determina- 
tions of  the  physical  border  and  the 
political  conditions  that  shall  prevail  in 
all  nations.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
this  policy  cannot  succeed,  and  if  per- 
sisted in,  wiU  destroy  this  Republic. 


consequently.  I  cannot,  in  good  Judg- 
ment, vote  for  any  measure  designed  pri- 
marily to  implement  that  perilous  ven- 
ture. 

I  dislike  to  use  strong  langxutge,  but  I 
am  unable  to  find  a  word  more  appro- 
priate than  that  used  some  time  ago  by 
John  Bassett  Moore  when  he  described 
our  foreign  policy  as  insane. 

The  obvious  attempt  of  the  United 
States  State  Department  to  manage  the 
world  in  recent  years  has  been  a  sorry 
succession  of  failing  and  tragedy  to 
America  and  the  world.  H.  R.  8120  im- 
plements and  continues  this  impossible 
policy.    I  can  only  vote  "No." 

I  favor  a  strong  national  defense. 
Lilcewlse  I  am  convinced  that  a  so-called 
defense  program  that  overloads  Amer- 
ica's capacity  is  a  most  dangerous  and 
reckless  policy. 

In  my  judgment,  our  Nation  is  over- 
extended  militarily  and  economically. 
That  condition  is  a  greater  menace  to  us 
today  than  any  foreign  foe.  If  my 
analysis  is  correct.  I  eamcslty  hope  its 
accuracy  will  be  generally  recognized  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 


Mcssaf  es  Fren  Stale  of  Israel  Oflidals 


EXTENSI<»f  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MKW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRS3ENTATIVB8 
Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund, 
held  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Washington 
on  May  26.  1952,  to  honor  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  Truman  Village  in  the 
State  of  Israel,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
present  to  the  very  distingiUshed  audi- 
ence the  executive  director  of  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund,  Mendel  N.  Pisher, 
who  read  two  messages.  One  from  Dr' 
Chaim  Weinnaim.  President  of  the  State 
of  Israel  to  President  Harry  8.  Truman, 
was  as  follows: 

It  has  been  a  source  of  deep  pleasure  to  me 
to  know  that  the  name  of  President  Tru- 
man Is  pwpetuated  on  the  soil   of  Israel 
through  the  village  of  Kfar  Truman,     The 
memorable  support  which  the  state  of  Is- 
rael has  received  from  the  President,   the 
Qovemment,   Congress,   and   the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  every  de- 
cisive stage  In  its  establishment  and  recent 
development  wlU  never  be  forgotten  In  the 
annals  of  our  people.    It  Is  none  the  less  fit- 
ting that  a  living  token  of  President  Tru- 
man's  constant   personal   sympathy  should 
arise  here  In  the  form  o«  a  vmage  of  pioneer 
men  and  women  who  were  homeless  a  few 
years  ago.  and  who  have  now  built  their 
homes  In  freedom  In  an  area  they  reclaimed 
from  desolaUon.     1  feel.  Indeed,  that  no  proj- 
ectcould  more  appropriately  have  symboliaed 
president  Truman's  association  with  Israel. 

The  other  message,  from  Dr.  Abraham 
Qranott.  world  chairman  of  the  board 
of  dlrectora  of  the  fund  to  President 
Harry  8.  Truman,  follows: 


It  la  ny  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  yoa 
the  respectful  greetings  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  In  Jerusalem,  on  the  conclualaa 
of  the  Kfar -Truman  project.  Our  Institu- 
tion was.  Indeed,  highly  honored  when  you 
agreed  to  link  up  your  name  with  our  ancient 
land,  through  a  village  situated  on  the  soil 
of  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  We  have  al- 
ways been  heartened  and  encouraged  by  the 
warm  interest  which  you  took  in  the  prog- 
ress of  our  activities  hare  In  Israel— -as  a 
patron  of  this  project,  as  a  champion  of  otir 
work,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  Jewish  people. 
I  am  happy  to  report  of  a  fine  development 
of  the  Truman  VUlage.  which  U  rising  white 
and  gleaming  in  the  midst  of  the  rolling 
fields  of  the  Lydda  Plain.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  ex-servicemen  have  made  their  homee 
In  this  new  community,  which  now  com- 
prises 74  dwsllliigs  and  S  public  build- 
ings. A  garden  plot  Is  attached  to  i^^h 
house,  and  the  settlers  make  their  Uvlng 
from  mixed  farming. 

The  Jewish  people  have  neither  orders  nor 
deowatlons  to  bestow.  But  there  is  no 
grwter  sign  of  their  affection  and  respect 
tliaa  to  associate  the  name  of  a  great  ftlend 
with  the  development  and  future  of  thetr 
age-old  country.  On  hUl  and  dale,  throush- 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Israel  the 
namee  oT  statesmen  and  leaders  wUl  Uw 
forever.  In  terms  of  fields  and  forests,  fam» 
and  orchards,  filling  the  Holy  Land  with  the 
glory  of  old.  It  is  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  you — the  first  among  all  the  heads  of 
governments  ha  the  world  who  recognlasd 
the  State  ot  Israel,  and  one  who  conslstenUy 
has  encouraged  lU  growth— wm  throiHh 
Kfar-Trtmian  be  associated  forever  with  our 
laud.  May  the  day  not  be  far  off  when  *oa 
will  be  able  to  vUlt  the  vUlage  bearing  your 
name  and  evincing  the  democratic  tradl- 
tttons  which  your  grest  country,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Israel  carry  Xorward 
to  ever-greater  horlsoDs. 

On  the  same  occasion  we  were  hon- 
ored by  the  attendance  of  our  own  Vice 
President  Albek  W.  BAkKLxr  whoec  re- 
marks in  part  were  as  foUows: 

We  are  intereatad  In  the  welfare  of  the 
State  of  Israel  because,  along  with  other  free 
peoples  of  the  world.  It  bears  direct  reUtlon- 
shlp  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  th*  United 

States. 

We  speak  frequenUy  of  the  frontiers  of 
freedom.  The  frontiers  are.  in  a  sense  out- 
Uned  by  artificial  barriers  such  as  rivers  and 
mountains  and  arbitrary  lines.  But  In  truth, 
the  frontiers  of  freedom  are  in  the  hearta 
of  men  and  women  all  over  the  world  wher- 
ever they  long  for  freedom  and  independence. 
Whether  these  boundaries  be  at  the  Jordan, 
tne  Rhine,  the  Yalu.  or  any  other  boundary 
line  to  the  world,  we  know  that  beyond  them 
In  the  hearts  of  individual  human  beUigs 
there  Is  a  longing  lor  free  Uistltutlons  whlcH 
we  hope  some  day  will  be  realised. 

The  importance  of  the  State  of  Ivasl  from 
ejery  standpoint  cannot  be  overestimated 
Many  peoples  have  lost  thelp  freedom  since' 
the  end  cf  World  War  D;  others  have  seen 
tne  revival  of  their  freedom  after  long  yrnrs 
Of  hopeful  aspiration.  By  strengthenlngthe 
position  of  Israel  from  every  standpoint  we 
strengthen  at  the  same  time  our  own  position 
and  the  position  of  the  free  world  in  a  stra- 
tegic era.  This  has  been  my  attitude  for 
many  years,  even  long  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  state  of  Israel  or  a  homeland 
for  Jews  in  PalesUne.  Bventa  of  recent  years 
nave  served  to  confirm  ms  in  tbs  views  I 
have  long  entertained. 

I  was,  therefore,  delighted  to  see  that  the 
appropriation  for  Israel,  as  provided  under 
the  mutual  security  program,  was  left  un- 
touched, despite  the  many  unfortunate 
alashes  made  in  the  program  thus  far.  Israel 
IS  one  at  our  most  dependable  allies  and  it 
would  be  unfortunata  if  anything  that  we 
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ahonld  do  ahotild  weaken  her,  and  any  of 
our  othCT  friends  who  have  the  same  baale 
love  of  human  Uberty. 

The  mlUtary,  social,  and  economic  strength 
of  Israel  are  Inseparable.  Her  ability  to  ab- 
sorb unusual  cumbers  of  people  who  come 
there  from  other  countries,  and  to  defend  her 
institutions.  Is  Indispensable.  Her  resources 
here  been  strained  by  the  reception  and  ab- 
sorption of  mors  than  700.000  Immlgranta 
in  ttie  past  4  years.  Our  efforts  In  her  bebalf 
constltuta  not  meiely  the  humanitarian  con- 
cept, but  also  constltuta  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can global  program  of  strengthening  democ- 
racy. When  «-e  extend  economic  aid  to  Is- 
rael at  this  time,  we  are  helping  a  smaU  but 
fervently  free  people  in  fortifying  her  finan- 
cial and  economic  foundations. 

The  aid  we  extend  to  Israel,  whether  pri- 
vate or  public.  Is  to  be  expanded  in  beluOf 
of  a  freer  and  more  secure  world. 

I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  Ita  so- 
cial vision  tmder  which  the  work  Is  attempted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  rather 
than  for  private  gain,  has  appealed  to  me  aa 
It  has  appealed  to  all  Americans. 

When  the  national  chalmxanshlp  of  the 
Kfar-Truman  project  canw  to  me.  I  accepted 
It  because  I  believe  there  Is  a  strong  connec- 
tion between  President  Truman's  Fair  Deal 
program  and  the  social  program  of  the  Jew- 
lah  National  Fund.  I  am  happy  that  this 
project  has  proved  a  sueeees  and  that  a  vU- 
lags  bsarlng  President  Truman's  name,  al- 
ready made  up  of  more  than  76  famUles,  ts 
now  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  larael  landscape 
and  the  welcome  addition  to  Israel's  progress. 


Dollars  Alent  Wm'I  Hdp  llaly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 


IN  THB  HOnSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVBS 
Wednesday,  June  4.  1952 

Mr.  CXEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  convincing  the  world  and  all 
its  people  of  the  democratic  line  of  think- 
ing is  a  bit  more  difficult  than  previously 
anticipated.  It  li  always  a  question  of 
dealing  with  people  of  diverse  beliefs  and 
customs.  This  Is  one  of  the  many  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  rebuilding  of  Italy 
as  described  by  David  Lawrence  In  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Star.  June  11.  1952: 
DoLuuu  ALom  Won't  Hklt  It&lt — Pancm 

Dt  Oaspsu  Cali^  Post  PtosLnc  Pstcho- 

LOGicAL   IN   SosTAnrofO   Maaai.s   Vrrax.  to 

RBStnu)Ufo  or  Nation 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

RoBcs,  June  11.— Maybe  there  are  folks 
back  in  the  United  States  who  think  that 
running  a  Buropean  country,  keeping  ita 
economy  In  balance,  avoiding  unemployment, 
and  restraining  the  ever-present  Communist 
Party  from  taking  over  the  government  is  a 
almple  matter  that  requires  only  the  giving 
away  of  a  few  more  American  dollars.  But 
that  isn't  the  case  here  at  all. 

Talking  with  Alclde  de  Oasperl,  Premier 
of  the  Italian  Oovernment,  this  corres[x>nd- 
ent  got  a  plctxire  of  the  various  problems 
that  confront  this  country  and  noted  that 
first  and  foremost  were  those  which  might 
be  called  psychological.  This,  of  course,  la 
relsted  to  political  and  economic  stability 
but  It  can  best  be  described  aa  reviving 
and   siistalnlng   the   morale   of   the   people. 

For  Italy  has  had  Mussolini  and  the  Fas- 


dsto,  who  squelched  democracy  for  more 
than  30  years  of  iron  rule  and  Italy  has 
seen  her  railroads,  her  bridges,  her  factories, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  homee  ruined  by 
bombs,  first  from  the  Allies  and  later  from 
the  planes  of  the  retreating  Germans. 

How  does  one  go  about  rebuilding  such  a 
nation  and  giving  It  the  liberties  of  a  re- 
public under  a  constitution?  Who  are  the 
experts — in  America  or  elsewhere — who  can 
say  Just  wliat  U  the  rlglit  doee  of  financial 
aid  and  what  is  the  right  contribution  of 
political  support?  And  when  a  constitu- 
tional democracy  Is  set  up,  what  does  one  do 
about  the  old-time  Fascists  who  arise  to  stab 
In  the  back  the  very  government  which  haa 
been  and  is  administering  to  the  Communlsta 
their  most  severe  defeats  In  Etirope? 

American  economic  aid  has,  of  course,  been 
a  life  saver.  Premier  De  Oasperl  is  grateful. 
and  he  rarely  makes  a  public  speech  that  he 
doesnt  mention  the  gratitude  of  Italy  for 
what  the  United  Stat«(^has  done.  But  the 
emphasis  here  Is  more  on  the  moral  support 
given  by  America  now.  for  the  aid  has  dwin- 
dled to  about  •167,000,000  a  year,  though 
the  total  postwar  help  of  all  kinds  has  been 
around  •3.000.000.030. 

What  the  Premier  would  like  la  to  be  able 
to  aay  publicly  that  not  another  dollar  of 
American  financial  granta  Is  necessary.  He 
would  rather  see  a  normal  economy  estab- 
lished, with  the  customary  channels  of  trade 
In  operation,  than  to  see  granta  continued 
and  an  unsoimd  situation  perpetuated.  How 
can  this  be  done?  The  answers  are  readily 
given,  but  the  solutions  are  not  palatable  to 
American  political  Interesta. 

TbUB  the  Italian  Oovernment  faces  an  un- 
employment of  about  3,000,000 — Just  enough 
to  give  the  Fasdsto  and  Communlsta  the 
campaign  ammunition  they  need  for  agita- 
tion— and  a  balance  sheet  on  trade  which 
shows  that  Italy  Is  producing  more  goods 
than  she  can  sell  abroad  because  of  tariff  bar- 
riers. Ths  American  tariff  has  Ita  Justifica- 
tions up  to  a  point,  but  it  certainly  raises  a 
question  as  to  whether  It  Is  better  for  Amer- 
ican firms  In  some  Isolated  lines  to  have  a 
bit  lower  duty  to  compete  with,  or  whether 
It  Is  better  for  conditions  to  be  created 
abroad  which  mxist  eventuaUy  diaintegrate 
these  free  nations  and  force  them  Into  the 
hands  of  Communist  Russia,  with  all  the  mil- 
itary armament  and  possible  war  that  Is 
Implied  in  the  long  run. 

Italy  not  only  cannot  export  goods  as  It 
desires  but  It  cannot  even  export  people. 
It  has  an  excess  of  population,  and  in  the 
old  days  sent  out  about  400,000  emlgranta  a 
year.  Now  the  number  Is  arotmd  150,000. 
Many  Italians  are  ready  to  Join  their  kin- 
folk  overseas  and,  while  It  is  realized  that 
the  United  States  permlta  only  limited 
quotas  to  enter,  there  are  other  places  in 
the  world  ready  to  receive  new  population. 
But  here,  too.  restrictive  conditions  are  en- 
countered ahd  international  agencies  would 
do  weU  to  study  what  can  be  done  to  allevl- 
ata  this  problem. 

Then,  there's  the  question  of  compromise  ' 
with  Tito  over  Trieste,  the  failure  to  aettle 
which    has    given    the    Fascista    a    powerfvil 
Issue  for  agitation. 

American  policy  from  an  economic  stand- 
point has  on  the  whole  been  well  carried 
out,  but  an  example  of  how  little  the  prob- 
lems here  are  understood  back  home  Is  the 
criticism  voiced  in  Waahington  over  the 
building  of  the  new  railroad  station  In  Rome. 
It  cost  about  •5,000.000,  paid  for  out  of 
Italian  funds.  It  is  probably  the  most  ar- 
tistic railroad  station  In  aU  Europe.  In 
America  it  might  have  been  criticised  as  too 
luxurious.  But  the  purpose  behind  It  was 
sound.  The  Italians  are  impressed  by  art 
and  beauty  and,  since  this  station  sees  more 
of  the  traveling  public  than  any  other  rail 
terminal  in  the  country,  It  was  a  psycho- 
logical move  that  helped  convince  a  frus- 


trated and  worried  people  that  normal  times 
are  coming  back  and  that  the  nation  can 
build  as  many  fine  things  under  a  republic 
as  were  built  imder  Mussolini. 

The  problem  of  Premier  de  Oasperl  Is  back- 
breaking.  The  success  of  the  Fascista  in 
the  recent  elections  merely  emphasizes  that, 
with  the  totalitarian  Influences  moving  In 
from  both  the  right  and  the  left,  the  cen- 
ter party  will  need  the  moral  support  of  every 
freedom-loving  element  In  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  outlook  Is  far  from  pessimistic, 
but  the  Job  is  a  long,  uphiU  pull,  and  it's 
going  to  require  Infinite  patience  both  here 
and  in  the  United  States. 


Moltea  Lava  Goes  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  Ncw  jxasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  10. 1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
salute  to  Al  Abrams,  crack  reporter  for 
a  brace  of  papers,  who  followed  up  a 
lead  and  interviewed  me  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  harnessing  lava  in  war,  I 
should  like  to  list  below  his  ftory  as  it 
appeared  on  June  10, 1952,  in  the  Jersey 
Journal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many  leads 
man  has  taken  from  nature— birds  and 
airplanes,  lightning  and  electricity, 
thimder  and  caiuion  fire,  Vesuvius  and 
lava  shells.    Who  knows? 

The  article  follows: 

SnaciXBKi  Has  Ioka  fob  AamjcisT — ^Woolb 
Hcai,  Molten  Lava 

Washinoton. — A  Jersey  City  Congress- 
man has  told  President  TVtunan  and  top 
Army  brass  of  his  Idea  to  revolutionize  war- 
fare through  artmery  ahella  containing 
molten  lava. 

Representative  Ai.ntzD  D.  Siemtnski,  Jersey 
City  Democrat,  told  the  Jersey  Journal  yes- 
terday that  these  shells  immobilizing  an 
enemy  In  strongholds  now  dlfflcult  to  over- 
come would  prove  a  greater  deterrent  to 
war  than  the  atomic  bomb. 

Slemlnskl,  who  conceived  the  plan  whUe 
an  Army  major  in  Korea,  disclosed  he  was 
offering  It  as  something  to  be  explored  for 
the  good  of  the  country. 

SEES    ICAKT    XrSCS 

The  Congressman  said  it  would  enable  our 
forces  to  seal  bimkers,  close  up  tank  slits, 
divert  water  flows,  smother  railroad  tracks 
and  throw  up  road  blocks  In  a  manner  un- 
attainable even  with  today's  advanced  weap- 
-^ns. 

He  said  It  would  convert  warfare  from  a 
principle  of  aheU  fragmentation  to  coalesc- 
ing. 

Truman,  Oen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  military  ofllclals  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, and  Oen.  James  Van  Fleet's  chief  of 
staff  in  Korea  have  aU  been  Informed  of 
his  scheme,  either  by  word  or  In  writing, 
SacMiNSKi  explained. 

Here  Is  what  the  lawmaker  visualizes  as 
a  possibility:  a  type  of  artillery  shell  with 
an  electronic  device  capable  of  converting 
solid  or  powdered  lava  or  pumice  Into  a  red- 
hot,  flowing  liquid  which  would  engulf  mili- 
tary objectives  now  difficult  to  knock  out. 
SixidifSKi  said: 

"Napalm  bombs  are  not  effective  against 
knocking  out  solid  bunkers  burrowed  in  tl\e 
sldea  of  a  hill.    Flame  throwers  may  be  ef- 
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Xcctlve  against  an  enemy  boled  up  in  cavea, 
but  at  a  cost  in  personnel  manning  those 
weapons.  There  is  a  great  waste  of  artillery 
shells  by  throwing  them  against  bonlLerlUL* 
strongholds   under   present   conditions." 

jMMOBiLaata  kksmt 

"Molten  lara,  hardening  quickly,  would 
tanmcAjtllze  an  enemy  and  his  resources.  It's 
a  new  concept  but  I  think  it  could  be 
worked  out.  It  would  act  as  prison  bars.  It 
would  be  like  smashing  an  egg  on  your 
forehead  with  the  contents  dripping  do^m 
over  your  face — only  lava  would  aoUdlfy, 
bury,  and  Immobilize." 

SoMasKi  said  there  are  18  tnehee  of  lava 
"top  soil"  through  much  of  Alaska.  Pumice, 
a  type  of  lava.  Is  mined  in  the  United  States, 
be  declared. 

He  said  lava  warfare  worked  by  accident  at 
least  once  in  history.  In  1795,  a  Hawaiian 
Army  was  wiped  out  in  a  natural  lava  erup- 
tion. 

Siuicinski  said  be  bas  discussed  bis  Idea 
with  congressional  sources,  received  some 
favorable  attention  and  has  not  drawn  any 
final  reply  from  military  sovu-ces  to  the 
schema  which,  he  said,  be  threw  out  as 
something  to  play  around  with  and  think 
about. 


IV  Ohb9nis 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  HSW  TOCX 

ZN  7HS  SENATE  OP  TEE  UNI'lTO)  8TATXS 

Friday,  June  13,  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  two  a^umns 
appearing  in  the  Colorado  Times  on  May 
5  and  12.  1952.  on  the  subject  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  immir.'atlon  bill. 
These  columns  were  written  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Tanaka.  an  American  of  Japanese  de- 
scent, and  I  believe  he  presents  an  Im- 
portant Japanese-American  viewpoint 
on  the  McCarran-Walter  immigration 
bill,  which  has  not  been  previously 
heard  in  the  debate  on  this  subject.  It 
is  well  for  us  to  know  that  there  are 
some  Japanese-Americans  who  have 
strong  doubts  about  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Colorado  Times  of  May  5.  1052] 

Poar  ScaiFT 

(By  T.  W.  l^naka) 

IT  AND   WHIM 

IT  the  McCarran-Walter  bills  become  law, 
thoiuands  of  Issel  will  rejoice.  The  Nisei 
who  have  borne  the  brant  of  the  battle  for 
the  JACL-ADC  will  deserve  acclaim:  U<^f 
Masaoka.  Sam  Zshlkawa.  Dick  Akagl.  Tats 
Kushlda,  et  al. 

llie  going  has  been  rough  all  the  way. 

When  you  read  the  ADC  dispatches,  you 
will  undoubtedly  get  a  proclamation  of  a 
major  congressional  victory. 

BUT  RS  HAB  MO  CHOICE 

Bat  If  the  bllla  fall  to  pass,  don't  mourn. 
There  are  sound  reasons  for  even  hoping  that 
the  McCarran-Walter  bills  fall. 

As  a  constituent  who  has  given  his  two 
bits  to  the  JACL-AOC.  I  suspect  that  Mike 
Ifasaoka  would  prefer  if  he  had  any 
ohoioe  to  get  Issel  naturalization  via  some 


legislative  vehicle  other  than  the  MGCarrai> 
Walter  bUls.  But  Mike  has  no  choice,  ai^ 
be  wouldn't  dare  utter  any  such  preference. 

MB-nasT  oproarmnsM 

The  JACL-ADC  baUle  cry.  as  Mln  Tasui 
puts  It.  "half  a  loaf  Is  better  than  none." 
On  the  strength  of  that,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
my  Congreasman  some  time  ago  and  urged 
him  to  support  McCarran-Walter. 

Now  Fm  not  so  sure  that  was  a  good  thing 
for  me  to  do. 

The  Nisei  are  losing  respect  of  a  lot  of 
their  trled-and-true  wartime  frlenxls  by  going 
■o  completely  aU-out  for  McCarran-Walter. 

The  Quakers  have  opposed  McCarran- 
Walter.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Quakers 
are  looking  at  the  Nlaei  posturing  on  the 
McCarran  coattails  as  a  demonstration  of 
self-seeking  opportunism  and  me-flrst  b^ 
havlor  of  a  low  order. 

But  so  long  as  that  la  what  the  constitu- 
ency wants  that's  what  Masaoka  and  Oom- 
pany  are  apparently  out  to  deliver. 

liBT'B  BAVB  MO  IIXUSI01V8 

But  none  of  us  ought  to  have  any  illusions 
•bout  the  character  of  the  victory— tf  victory 
it  is  to  be — or  of  the  nature  of  tbe  defeat, 
tf  the  bills  fall. 

To  avoid  getting  querulous.  FU  let  some- 
one else  r»i>taln  why: 

(By  Alex  Brooks) 

"The  McCarran-Walter  bills  pxirport  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination  axul  to  tight- 
en naturalliatlon  and  denaturallaation  pro- 
c«durea. 

"Actually,  they  embody  more  than  a  buz»- 
dred  changes  which  woiild  weaken  tbe  rlgbu 
of  1  mmlgrants -And  aliens. 

"The  most  matant  hypocrisy  of  the  bills 
Is  their  claim  to  eliminate  racial  discrim- 
ination. 

"lliey  make  a  gesture  in  this  dlrectloo  by 
admitting  a  sharply  limited  number  of 
Japanese,  Koreans.  Indonesians,  and  Bur- 
mese. 

"The  Japanese  are  given  a  quou  of  185. 
In  addition,  all  orientals,  many  of  whom  are 
at  present  ineligible  for  naturalization, 
would  be  allowed  to  become  American  clti- 
aens. 

"This  would  enable  85.000  flrst-generaUon 
Japanese  already  living  in  this  country  to 
achieve  their  dream  of  citlaenship. 

"Though    they   make   this  partial   rnnrns 
sion  to  racial  equality,  the  bUls  retain  many 
obsolete  and  obnoxious  discriminations  and 
add  a  number  of  new  and  unwarranted  ones. 

"^ar  Instance,  the  retention  of  the  1030 
census  figure  as  a  base  for  determining  the 
rate  of  immigration  perpetuates  a  discrim- 
ination against  the  southern  and  eastarn 
Europeans,  wbo  have  contributed  tbe  bulk 
of  our  immigration  in  the  last  30  years. 

"It  is  these  people  who  are  In  dire  need 
of  asylum  In  this  country. 

"All  their  quotas  are  oversubscribed.  Some 
of  them  are  mortgaged  Into  the  next  cen- 
tury by  recent  DP  leglsIaUon. 

'"The  framers  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
bUlB  make  certain  that  orientals  will  be 
strictly  limited  to  their  quotas  by  expanding 
an  already  enacted  racist  measure  to  jnxrvtde 
that  any  immigrant  who  Is  attributable  by 
as  much  as  one-half  of  his  ancestry  to  a 
people  or  peoples  indigenous  to  the  Asla- 
Paclflc  triangle  Is  to  be  charged  to  the  quota 
Of  tbe  country  of  his  ancestry,  regardless  of 
hte  place  of  birth  or  citizenship. 

"Total  Immigration  from  this  group  la 
limited  to  2,000  a  year. 

"This  discriminatory  provision,  strikingly 
reminlBcent  of  HlUer's  abhorrent  Nurem- 
berg laws,  was  openly  fashioned  to  exclude 
all  but  the  bare  handful  of  orientals  pro- 
vided for  under  stringently  limited  quotas. 
"Under  this  rule,  a  citizen  of  Great  Britain, 
bom  In  that  country  of  a  British  father  and 
a  Chinese  mother,  would  not  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  British 


quota  of  65,000,  bat  would  ba  shunted  to 
tike  Chinese  quota  at  105. 

"The  McCarran -Walter  bllla  go  attll  fimilM 
In  discriminating  against  Megroaa 

"Ttaey  have  the  inteadad  effect  of  redne- 
ing  Negro  immigration  from  tbe  wast  Indtaa 
by  atooot  00  paroent. 

"In  order  to  further  anlargs  the  giouu^ 
for  exclusion,  deportation,  and  deaatural- 
laatkm,  the  MoCajran-Walter  bills  «M«»«*^irtv 
the  nonquota  status  of 

"Restrtctiaiis  are  also  t«gbt 
tbe  victims  of  reUgknaa  peraacntlOB.  who 
were  formerly  granted  aa  eaanption  ttom 
literacy  requlrementa. 

"A  similar  exception  for  ckise  relatives  at 
legally  admitted  aliens  and  dtlaens  c€  tbe 
United  States  has  alao  been  dropp»d. 

"When  the  Walter  bill  was  repart«d  out 
on  the  floor — It  bas  subsequeutly  besD 
passed  by  overwhelming  vote — Senators 
Lbbmaji  and  HuicrHBST  and  Baprs— ntatly 
BooskvxLT,  alarmed  by  rniitfii<Bia|  apattiy 
eoiicerning  the  Mil.  altered  oCtasra. 

"In  the  Bseantlme,  a  subeUtu>e  iiiillna 
Immigration  biU  has  been  Introdaeed  by 
Senators  Hoitnarr  and  HaniAW  and  Bepre- 
•antatlve  BoosBvaLT. 

"This  bill.  coepoMored  by 
TOW.   Lahobb,   Kiumbb.  Oooobsa. 
GsBN,  PAaroaa.  Moaaa.  and  Moowv,  la 
thing  tbe  MeCarran-Walter  bUl  is  noC 

"It  would  codify,  simplify,  and  bomaotaa 
tbe  present  law  in  many  wmya. 

"It  would  modcmias  tbe  quota  system  by 
baaing  tbe  quota*  od  tbe  1950  ls«taad  of  on 
the  lOSO  cenaus— thus  Increaaing  tbe  total 
quota— and  would  provide  raoeh  greater  Asa- 
IbUlty  in  the  operation  of  the  quota  system 
by  allowing  for  tbe  pooUn«  of  unused  quotas. 

"The  total  flow  of  Immigration  would  be 
enlarged  by  aa  muob  as  T6.000  aaeb  year 
merely  by  tbe  InteHlgent  use  of  tbe  qnotaa 
conceived  appropriate  when  our  present  Im- 
migratloQ  law  was  cnaetad. 

"Unlike  the  McCarran-Walter  blU  tbe 
Humphrry-Lehman-Rooaevelt  bUl  actually 
ellminatea  aU  ymtXgu  at  ladal  dlacrlmina- 
Uon. 

"It  provides,  for  Instance,  for  proportional 
<!«>••■  to  Japanese.  Bttrmase.  Koreans,  and 
other  AsUtlc  groups  wbo  at  praeent  have 
no  quotas,  and  also  for  proportional  quolM 
fw  such  groups  aa  tlM  GlUneae,  who  bava 
baea  limited  to  appmsimateiy  loo.  Fur- 
tbetusoie.  tlM  oonoept  of  nationality  by  an- 
oestry  instead  of  by  btrtb  is  eliminated." 

iPlrom  tbe  Oolorado  TUimb  of  May  1%  ltai| 

Poar  ScaiPT 

(By  T.  W.  Tanaka) 

o^aiv  urm  to  irr  vsxxow  vshamt  xh  nam 

arscB,  Mnr  vaaui 

.^  CaCAOO.  XU. 

I^AB  Mm:  Thanks  for  your  diarlty. 

I  refer  to  what  you  said  laat  week :  "Oppo- 
ittton  to  til*  McCarraa-Waltar  bills  bas  been 
a  campaign  of  misrepraaanutlona  and  half- 
truths.  We  tblnk  our  fMaod  Ibgo  bas  been 
'took'." 

I'm  glad  you  dldnt  bash  m*  soft  bead  anv 
harder  than  that. 

You  seem  to  feel  I  have  bam  taken  in  bt 
the  Qiukers  because  I  have  lost  som*  of  my 
whoop-lt-up  enthusiasm  for  McCarran. 
Walter.  «s»^-«crmn 

■nie  Quakers  bava  qppoBwl  MoCarran- 
Walter. 

Tou  say:  -The  Quakers  don't  fully  under. 
stand  the  Implications  of  the  MoCarran- 
Walter  bills.  Or,  perhaps,  they  art  beOtg 
too  IdealUtlc  in  this  preaent-day  vorldof 
poUtics."  ^^ 

Well,  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves  about  wbo  is  send- 
ing out  half  truths. 

I  have  read  all  of  Raymond  Wllaoa'a  caia- 
fully  edited  Quaker  newsletters  frosa  th* 
Nation's  Capital. 
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X  have  read  most  of  the  Washington  ADC 
dlspatcbes.  I  also  have  every  lastie  of  tli* 
CowuiiSBiowAL  BaooBo  for  this  aeaslon. 

As  a  Nls*l  wbo  1*  jtiat  as  hell-bent  for 
Issel  naturallBatloo  as  you  are,  and  alao  as  a 
constituent  of  the  JACL-ADC,  I  blush  when- 
ever I  compare  ouraalvee  with  the  Quakers. 

In  the  half-truth  propaganda  parade.  I'd 
say  that  we'd  take  tb*  priat  sway  from 
tbe  Quakers  hands  down  7  days  a  wedc 

More  mlshmaah  and  bogwasb  tlian  Fd 
care  to  admit. 

Please  don't  aak  m*  to  enumerats.  It'a 
that  painful  at  times. 

Remembert  I  am  a  stanch  Mln  Tasui 
fan  from  way  back. 

I  am  not  a  Quaksr,  nor  do  I  belong  In  any 
way  to  the  Friends  (Quaker)  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  which  has  been  urging 
lu  constituents  to  oppoee  MoCarran-Walter. 

Tou  write  from  time  to  time  that  we  miut 
bava  decent  principles  to  live  by.  So  do 
th*  Quakers.  Tou  say  freedom  and  justlca 
and  decency  should  t>e  for  everybody,  not 
just  for  yourself.     So  do  the  Quakers. 

Tou  condemn  Earl  Warren's  political  op- 
portunism during  evacuation.  No  decent 
principle,  you  aay.    So  do  the  Quakers. 

Now.  let's  put  you  and  the  Quakers  to 
the  test:  action. 

About  McCarran-Walter,  you  My:  "Ad- 
mlttsdly  It  Is  not  a  perfect  piece  of  leglsIa- 
Uon. but  let's  support  It." 

The  Quakers  say  It  Is  SO  bad  it  ought  to  Im 
d*feated. 

Why  the  differenect 

Tou — and  I— will  settle  for  McCarran- 
Walter  becauae  we've  been  doped  into  be- 
Uevlng  It's  enough  to  take  care  of  our  own 
aeeka.  It  takee  care  of  the  Japanese,  doesnt 
ItT  And  In  tbe  next  breath,  we  say:  That's 
enough  for  now. 

Tou  and  I  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Nlael  wbo 
have  campaigned  for  MoCarran-Walter  pay 
lip  service  to  tbe  noble  principle  of  jxistlce 
for  everybody. 

But  along  oomee  a  real  test.  And  nobody 
can  baar  us  becauas  our  actions  drown  out 
our  words. 

We're  not  really  interestad — like  th* 
Quakers  are — in  justice  for  everybody — only 
for  ouraelv**.     We  call  this  being  realistic. 

Let  the  Jamaicans  and  tbe  Italians  and 
the  Polea  and  the  Jews  and  everybody  els* 
take  care  of  themselves.  We've  got  ours  by 
tbe  taU.  so  hang  on  everybody,  and  Vb»  devU 
tak*  tb*  hindmost. 

But  wlMt  almut  th*  Quakarsf 

Tlieyre  peculiar  people.  Ifover  want  to 
leav*  anybody  out.  Want  to  make  sure  there 
Is  equal  justlo*  for  vvcrybody — Japanese.  Ko- 
reans. Burmeee,  Jamaicans.  Italians,  Oer- 
maaa.  Prenclk — everybody — Uiat's  America, 
laat  itt 

Tb«y  are  poaltlvely  and  firmly  against  Mc- 
Carran-Walter. 

They  are  poaltlvely  and  firmly  for  Lelunan- 
Humphrey-Rooaevelt. 

The  Quakers  are  mature  Americans.  They 
know  that  history  bas  caught  up  with 
America. 

They  are  aerenely  confident  that  otu*  raclat 
immigration  and  naturalisation  laws  are  due 
for  great  changes.    They  want  It  done  right. 

Arc  they  Idealistic  and  impractical t  Well. 
let's  examine  the  record. 

In  1943  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  called 

ua  Issel-Nlsel-Klbel   (behind  barbed  wlree) 

"The  people  nobody  wanu."    The  Quakers 

replied  quietly :  "We  want  them."   They  went 

.to  work  to  get  us  out  of  barbed  wire  camps. 

Once,  Mln,  you  were  thrown  into  prison 
for  defying  a  racist  decre*  on  tbe  west  ooait. 
The  Quakers  said :  "We  believe  in  Justice  and 
freedom  and  equality  for  everybody,  includ- 
ing Mln  Tasui."  Was  tliat  Idealistic  and  im- 
practical? 

Ten  years  ago  when  Senator  McCauam  was 
predicting  dire  things  for  us  Japs,  the 
Quakers  were  aaking  Chicago  employers  to 


hire  evacuees  so  they  could  get  out  of  rtloca- 
tlon  camps. 

People  everywhere  looked  on  them  as  a 
wacky.  Impractical,  Idealistic  btmch  of  goofs 
when  ttw  Quakers  said  In  1044:  "AU  this  wiU 
one  day  end.  and  the  Japanese  will  return  to 
their  west-coast  homes." 

But,  by  golly,  who  was  right? 

Impractical  idealists?  The  Quakers.  It 
seems  to  me,  dont  sell  their  souls  or  their 
principles.  When  they  say  they  want  justice 
for  everybody,  they  mean  it. 

Mow.  once  more,  don't  get  me  wrong,  Mln. 

rm  all  for  taking  care  of  ourselves. 

Issel  naturalisation  means  an  awful  lot  to 
us  NlseL  And  maybe  no  price  Is  too  high  to 
pay  for  It. 

But  let's  stop  short  at  calling  the  opposi- 
tion bad  names. 

I  ttiink  you'll  agree  with  me  that  we  Nisei 
arent  fit  to  keep  company  with  the  Quakers 
on  this  particular  Issue.  They're  too  nobl* 
for  us. 

We're  fighting  for  ourselves. 

Ttiey're  fighting  for  everybody.  And  wltb 
the  whole  truth. 


laqKHiaace  of  Dairj  ladastry  ■ 
New  York  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  mrw  roax 
IN  THX  8KNATK  OF  THX  X7NITED  8TATB3 

Friday.  June  13,  1952 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
proclamation  issued  by  Oov.  Thomas  K 
Dewey  noting  the  importance  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  New  York  State  and 
declaring  the  month  of  June  to  be  Dairy 
Month. 

There.  leing  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

FaociAMATKnr 
Btatb  or  Nrw  Tobk. 
SzacomrB  CHAltBSB. 

Albany. 

New  Tork  State's  oldeet  and  most  wide- 
spread Industry  Is  agriculttire,  and,  although 
our  State  is  often  looked  upon  as  being  pri- 
marily industrial  and  commercial,  our  dairy 
industry  ranks  second  In  tbe  Nation. 

At  the  start  of  the  current  year  there  were 
1,411,000  milch  cows  In  New  Tork  SUte, 
whoee  annual  output  was  valued  at  1363,- 
000.000  at  the  point  of  original  delivery,  and 
whoee  care  provides  Income  and  employment 
for  more  than  158,000  rural  residents  of  tlM 
State  on  nearly  91. COO  farms. 

The  dairy  industry  is  important  economi- 
cally to  New  Tork  State  In  many  other  ways. 
In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  pastexuization 
and  bottling  plants  throughout  the  State 
which  process  the  fluid  milk  sC  necessary  for 
a  healthy  diet,  there  are  3,395  other  planti^ 
In  the  State  where  fluid  milk  is  converted 
into  butter,  cheese.  Ice  cream,  dried,  con- 
densed, and  evaporated  milk,  and  other  dairy 
products.  The  number  of  persons  who  find 
employment  at  such  plants  and  the  value 
added  by  manufacture  is  tremendous. 

It  Is  most  important  that  the  people  of 
New  Tork  State  know  and  appreciate  the 
benefits  which  derive  from  the  dairy  Indua- 
try.  Milk  Is  nature's  most  complete  food 
and  the  cheapest  and  most  nutritious  com- 
ponent of  a  healthy  diet. 

It  Is  well,  therefore,  to  set  aside  the  month 
of  June,  in  wlilch  milk  production  in  New 


York  Stat*  Is  greatest  In  both  quantity  and 
quality,  as  a  time  In  which  to  acquaint  the 
people  better  with  the  great  dairy  operations 
as  well  as  the  nutritional  value  of  milk. 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  month  of  June  1953  as  Dairy 
Month  throiighout  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  I  urge  the  men  and  women  of  tbe  State 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  dairy  Industry. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  eeal 
of  the  State  at  the  cafrttol  in  the  city  of 
Albany  this  28tti  day  of  May  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1852. 

(SBAL)  Tkomas  B.  Dawrr. 

By  tbe  Governor: 

Jakss  C.  Hagbtt, 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


RetuTH  of  Ex-GoTenior  Marphj,  of  New 
Hampshire,    l»    Repiblican    Rcfistra- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  MXW  BAMFSHXBB  .^ 

IN  THE  SENATX  OP  TBS  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  13, 1952 

Mr.  BRIDQES.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  article  which  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  New  Hampshire  and 
New  England,  and.  for  that  matter,  gen- 
erally over  the  country.  This  article 
shows  the  trend  of  the  times.  It  is  en- 
titled "Ex-Oovemor  Murphy  Back  in 
GOP  Ranks." 

The  article  states  that  former  Oov. 
Francis  P.  Murphy,  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
l^e  United  States  Senate  in  1942  against 
the  present  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  has  served  as  Demo- 
cratic national  coomiitteeman  for  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  who  is  a 
very  prominent,  outstanding  citizen,  has 
now  changed  his  registration,  and  is 
back  again  as  a  registered  Republican. 
I  think  that  fact  is  worthy  of  note,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  as  foUows: 

Ex-GovBBMaa  Mxtbpbt  Back  nt  GOP  RAarxa 

Nashua. — Pormer  Republican  Govemcv 
Vtancls  P.  Murphy,  who  bolted  the  OOP 
ranks  In  IMO  and  subeequently  becsms 
Democratic  national  conunitteeman  from 
New  Hampshire,  has  formally  returned  to  tbe 
Republican  Party,  it  was  revealed  here  today. 

Mxirphy,  who  was  defeated  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  United  States  Senate  In 
1943  by  United  Statee  Senator  Smxs 
Banwxs,  served  as  Republican  Governor  of 
|(ew  Hampshire  for  two  terms  frtMn  1937  to 
1941. 

His  latest  shift  of  party  aflUlation  was  dis- 
covered here  today  when  checklist  changes  in 
ward  1  dlscloaed  that  the  prominent  shoe 
manufacturer  had  changed  his  party  desig- 
nation from  Democrat  to  Republican. 

Asked  for  his  reason  for  changing  partiea 
again,  Governor  Murphy  told  Nashua  news- 
men that  it  was  tbe  only  way  and  that  the 
party  in  power  in  Washington  had  forced  his 
move. 
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Tetmamj  Too  Gnaplex  for  Gwtrols  To 
Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A  SMATHERS 

OF  TLOtODA 

n  IBI  SINATI  OP  THX  UNTIXD  STATES 
Friday,  June  13. 1952 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tmanimoua  eonsent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoko  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Economy  Too  Complex  for 
controls  to  Work."  which  appeared  in 
the  Tampa  Daily  Times  of  Tuesday.  June 
10. 

One  of  the  difitingulflhing  features  of 
this  editorial  is  the  fact  that  it  quotes 
generously  from  a  speech  made  to  the 
Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Earnest 
R.  Breech,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Pord  Motor  Co.  In  my  experience  I  do 
not  know  of  any  man  who  is  more  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  the  subject  of  this  Na- 
tion's economy  than  is  Earnest  Breech. 
While  still  a  youthful,  vigorous,  and  ac- 
tive yoimg  man,  he  nevertheless  has 
worked  his  way  to  the  top  of  American 
industry  by  virtue  of  his  keen  analytical 
mind  and  thorough  tuiderstanding  of 
the  system  of  free  enterprise.  Mr. 
Breech  has  bad  a  remarkable  career  in 
almost  every  phase  of  our  American 
economy,  during  which  time  he  has  al- 
ways made  a  distinct  and  worth-while 
contribution.  It  is  because  of  this  man's 
remarkable  career  that  his  opinions  on 
the  complex  subject  of  the  control  of 
our  American  economy  are  of  such  im- 
portance to  us  alL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBO.  as  follows: 

BOONOIfT    Too    COMPLKI    fOB    COMTKOLS    TO 
WOIK 


Kartng  of  r«ctrlctions  on  bousing  tbis 
waa  another  Indication  of  the  administra- 
tion's awareness  of  tbe  political  expediency 
of  pleasing  consumers  In  tb«  coming  months 
leading  up  to  tbe  election. 

There  are  many  signs  to  point  np  the  fact 
sharply  that  the  return  of  consols  on  wages 
and  prices  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  was  the  typical  reaction  of  a 
bureaucratic  form  of  government  ever- 
anxious  to  rtrengthen  Its  bold  on  tbe  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  imposition 
of  controls  failed  to  accomplish  tbe  purposes 
which  the  administration  set  for  them  Uke- 
wlse  was  to  be  expected.  The  net  effect  of 
controls  has  again  been  to  disrupt  rather 
than  aid  the  economy,  Just  as  happened 
during  World  War  n  when  controls  fostered 
artlflelal  scarcity  and  black  markets. 

An  executive  vice  in-esident  of  tbe  Pord 
Motor  Co.,  Earnest  R.  Breech.  In  a  recent 
speech  before  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce calling  for  an  early  end  to  all  controls, 
made  this  very  sound  point: 

"It  is  time  to  face  the  faet  that  most  of 
the  emergency  controls  under  which  we  op- 
erate today  were  conceived  in  panic,  applied 
In  haste,  and  are  as  strangling  as  weeds  in  a 
garden." 

He  declared  emphatically  that  the  Ameri- 
can economy  Is  so  complex  that  vast  central 
management  of  It  Is  Impossible,  adding  that 
"if  tbe  National  Production  Authority  were 
manned  with  the  best  trained  men  from 


every  company  in  tbe  countiy.  It  stUl  oonfal 
not  do  this  Job  properly." 

Itr.  Breech  also  pointed  oat:  mow  tbat 
won  materials  are  available  for  dvillaa 
goods  than  was  at  first  thought  likely"  re- 
strictions on  civilian  production  are  con- 
tinued that  were  originally  adopted  for  a 
short-haul  emergency. 

Mr.  Breech's  comment  on  tbe  complexity 
of  the  American  economy  preventing  con- 
trols from  ever  being  truly  effective  is  a  very 
significant  point.  It  has  been  true  In  every 
Government  eflTort  to  regulate  the  economy 
that  there  creeps  In  a  strong  tendmey  to 
manipulate  tbe  controls  to  favor  one  seg- 
ment against  another,  such  as  the  aeries  of 
events  which  led  to  tbe  present  strike  tn  the 
steel  Industry. 

efforts  at  rigid  price  controls  while  tryiii( 
to  appease  the  lifurray  steel  union  workers 
with  Government-forced  wage  Iner seats  are 
still  disrupting  that  Industry  and  conse- 
quently all  Industry. 

The  depressing  effect  of  the  >">^T«"g  re- 
strictions has  been  protested  vigorously  for 
months  by  tbe  buUding  industry  bfifsuse 
controls  have  curbed  new  construction  even 
in  the  face  of  the  faet  that  materials  are 
and  have  been  available. 

Oovemment-stpplied  controls,  imposed  In 
haste  as  Mr.  Breech  pointed  out.  and  often 
exercised  by  willful  officeholders  who  want 
to  make  their  authority  felt  are  not  the  so- 
lution to  the  economic  problems  of  tlie 
Nation. 

The  sooner  the  heavy  and  deadening  hand 
of  Government  can  be  stripped  away,  the 
sooner  the  free  play  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem can  stimulate  a  resumption  of  produc- 
tion in  keeping  with  consumer  demands. 


Emfliojmeak  of  Dctoctrnt  ii  Couectka 
With  District  of  Colnbia  Deaocrmtic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  HXW  HAJCPSBIXX 


KOM 


IN  THS  SSHATI  OP  THX  UNITED  8TATXS 
rrMoif,  June  13,  1952 

Itx.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoas  an  Item  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Poet  of  this 
morning  to  the  effect  that  the  Democrats 
have  had  to  hire  detectives  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  protect  one  another 
from  fraud  in  the  hi^nr^^ing  going  on 
here  for  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

I  think  that  is  a  rather  deplorable  sit- 
uation to  exist  In  the  National  Capital. 
The  candidates  for  President  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  so  disgust  each  other 
that  they  must  resort  to  the  hiring  of 
•  Bums  Agency  detectives.  I  hope  the 
detectives  will  be  alert,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  fraud  in  the  balloting.  I  hope 
that  the  candidates  representing  the  will 
of  the  people  will  be  named  as  delegates. 
I  think  it  is  commendable  that  someone 
on  the  Democratic  side  was  so  alert. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

Drracnvn  Aax  Hisxd  rot  Ddcocbatic 

PXXMAaT 

The  Bums  Detective  Agency  has  been  hired 
to  guard  the  ballots  to  be  uaed  In  next  Tues- 


day's Democratic 
eording  to  A.  I«. 
committee  ehalrmaiL. 

Wbselsr  said  the  detscttvsa  wlB  keep  tab 
on  the  balloto  tram  the  priatlag  ; 
they  are  dlstrllnited  to  tbe  pollli« 
Wheeler  would  not  iHselose  the  neae  of 
printer.      Ballots  will  be  counted 
night  in  the  District  Bulldli^  board 
with  police  In  attendance. 


EliMioatioa  of  Radal  lotolcraBC* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


Of  1H>  SSNATB  or  THS  UMI'lVU  OTAIVB 
Prfdair,  June  13,  19S2 

Mr.  WILKT.  Mr.  Proikient.  In  Ito 
June  2  issue,  the  New  York  Bnqtilrer 
published  an  able  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  splendid  progreaa  which  has 
been  made  in  elimination  of  racial  intol- 
erance. 

This  is  truly  an  American  theme,  and 
one  which  is  of  world-wide  importance, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  tbo 
whole  globe  are  upon  us. 

The  editorial  rightly  points  out  that 
while  our  country  is  far  from  perfect, 
insofar  as  present  relations  between 
races  and  religions  are  concerned.  stiB 
we  are  ever  moving  forward,  we  are  ever 
progreasing  toward  better  understand- 
ing between  all  men  as  children  of  the 
same  Creator. 

Not  so  k)ng  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  a  chat  with  the  able  new  pubUaber 
of  the  New  York  Enquirer,  young  Mr. 
Oeneroso  Pope.  Jr.  He  is  the  namesake 
and  son  of  a  distinguished  father—* 
now-departed  pioneer  in  the  American 
newspaper  world,  whose  noted  paper,  n 
Progress©  Italo-Amerlcano,  avidly  read 
in  my  own  and  other  States,  has  done  so 
much  to  uphold  American  ideals,  to  in- 
tegrate Italian-Americans  so  successful- 
ly into  our  society,  and  to  eliminate  prej- 
udices against  them  or  any  other  group. 
just  as  other  fine  sources  have  similarly 
helped  with  other  Americans  of  every 
nationality  and  of  every  reUglous  belief. 

But  Gene  Pope,  Jr..  in  the  American 
way,  has  settled  upon  his  own  career, 
standing  on  his  own  feet,  and  making 
his  own  contribution  in  his  recent  as- 
sumption of  the  task  of  publishing  this 
nationally  distributed  newq>aper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  New 
York  Enquirer  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Comgrkssiomal  Rscom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooio, 
as  follows : 

Bscs  Pmrmtcs  Rbcsdimo 
Ours   Is   a  constantly   nhar^ing   ooimtry. 
It  Is   constantly  changing   for   the   better. 
That  la  what  makee  America  tnily  progres- 
sive. 

We  are  not  a  perfect  country.  But  we 
oonacloxisly  seeUcg  to  overcome  our  Imper- 
fections and  shortcomings  frf^<i  seeking, 
through  trial  and  error,  to  make  the  United 
States  an  even  better  country  to  live  m.  work 
In.  and  enjoy  its  Ood -given  and  man-made 
advantagea.  This  may  all  soxind  too  prosaic 
and  too  colorless.    Tet  this  democratic  ap- 
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proaeb.  free  from  the  terrors  and  tortures 
at  what  Is  paraded  as  profoundly  revoluUon- 
ary.  does  spell  out  solid  progress  and  *-- *«~c 
human  betterment. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  our  race  problem,  we 
wiU  have  clear-cut  confirmation  of  the 
soundness  of  the  American  approach  and 
way  of  doing  things.  Of  course,  there  Is 
still  too  much  race  discrimination  and  raoe 
prejudice  in  oxir  country.  If  there  is  preju- 
dloe  against  even  a  single  himuua  being  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  his  skin,  the  creed  to 
which  be  adheres,  or  the  country  of  his 
birth,  it  is  too  bad  for  America  and  Is  a  Mot 
on  our  natioiial  escutcheon.  That  is  axio- 
matic with  xis.  We  begin  with  this  view- 
point; we  remain  with  it  and  shall  continue 
with  it— unshaken,  unahakable.  and  unwa- 
vering. 

It  is  becatiae  this  is  a  mattsr  of  inviolable 
principle  with  tia  ss  Americans  that  we  wel- 
come the  slow  but  sure  progress  that  is  being 
made  by  the  American  people  In  overoomlng 
this  pernicious  evU  of  radaliam.  American 
progress  Is  real  and  one  of  growth.  It.  there- 
fore, does  not  come  in  a  straight  line;  it  has 
its  ups  and  downs.  But  the  baste  trend  Is 
upward  and  for  tbe  better. 

Moreover,  though  there  is  stiU  altogether 
too  much  racialism  in  our  midst,  tbsre  is 
already  far  less  of  this  evU  than  in  many 
oountrlee  wboee  propagandists  have  been 
alanrtsrtng  the  Amertean  people  as  ridden 
with  oQlor  and  creed  prcjxidloe  and  dlecrlixK 
Inatlon.  For  Instance,  In  Bossla  ttie 
chauvinistic  Kremlin  rulers  who  rave  so 
much  against  raoe  prejudice  In  America, 
have  snnihilatert  entire  non-Ruaslan  minor- 
ity nationalities  and  have.  In  recent  times. 
reverted  to  antl-^mltlsm  of  a  most  vicious 
and  Inhiimsn  brand. 

IndioaUve  at  tbe  real  progises  that  is  belac 
made  in  gradually  eliminating  ttM  dread 
disssss  of  radaUam  in  our  oountry  is  tbe  en- 
eouraging  headway  that  Is  being  achieved 
in  wiping  out  racial  restrictions  in  our  Na- 
tion's housing  projects.  This  year  42  out  of 
every  100  pubUc  bousing  projects  wUl  be 
Interracial.  Of  course,  this  is  not  perfect. 
But  It  Is  welcome  progrees.  It  Is  mowt  en- 
couragtaig.  And  praetteal,  Uvlng,  progreee 
Is  always  far  better  than  imaginary,  idyUle 
perfection.  That  Is  why  every  American 
ahould  baU  with  real  satisfaction  the  follow- 
ing recent  statement  made  by  Raymond  IC. 
Mey.  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  Administrator: 

"While,  of  course,  by  no  means  satlsfled 
with  the  total  results  achieved  to  date,  we 
believe  we  have  made  more  progress  in  6 
yeen  toward  having  prlfVle  buUders  and 
lenders  aooept  this  challenge  than  in  a  gen- 
•ration  before." 

This  Is  weU  put  and  in  the  proper  per- 
spective. Let  none  be  eompiaoent.  We  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  In  uprooting  every 
veetlge  at  racial  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion In  otu-  midst.  But  we  are  trying,  doing, 
and  getting  results.  Such  patient,  plodding 
progress  Is  what  counts.  Wolsy  impatience, 
loud  demagogy,  and  rspklsss  promises  by  the 
millions  are  not  worth  even  a  single  soUd 
achievement.  They  strangle  rather  than 
stimulate  real 


E£torial  CoMBeat  oa  Csafidacy  of 
AvcreUHi 


EXTENSION  OF  RBBiARKB 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  DABO 

Df  THB  8BNATB  OF  THB  UHTTED  STAIVS 

Friday,  June  13.  1952 

Mr.  WELKER.    Mr.  President,  I  hold 
tn  my  hand  an  editorial  entitled  "The 

zcvm — App, — sn 


Trained  Seal."  publlAed  In'lhe  June  9 
issue  of  the  Boise  Daily  Statesman,  of 
Boise.  Idaho.  It  is  a  discourse  on  the 
candidacy  of  one  Averell  Harriman  for 
nomination  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  eommend  it  to  the  reading  of 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Tws  Tkanra  Bbal 

Ctee  of  the  techniques  used  to  train  «ir- 
eus  seals  is  to  toes  each  performer  a  small 
fish  aftCT  he  does  a  stunt.  After  a  whUe.  the 
seal  goes  through  his  act  In  the  happy  an- 
ticipation of  receiving  a  testy  favor. 

Tltere  is  a  remarkably  well-trained  aeal 
running  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination  theee  days.  His  name  Is  Averell 
Harriman,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  New 
Deal's  tame  mllUonalre. 

Harriman  has  long  been  weU  housebroken 
to  the  ground  rules  laid  down  by  F.  D.  R. 
and  H.  a.  T.,  eagerly  performing  the  tasks 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  assigned 
him.  and  gratefully  acoeptli%  the  rewards 
be  has  been  given.  Long^a  ROokevelt  errand 
boy,  Averell  Harriman  finally  graduated  to 
higher  rank  as  Ambassador  and  all-aroimd 
master  of  the  basic  New  Deal  fiinctlon  of 
spending  tax  doUars. 

How  AvereU  says  be  wants  to  be  President, 
running  on  the  common-man  ticket,  which 
means  mouthing  the  well-worn  phrases  about 
the  Tsft-Hartlcy  law  being  a  idave-labor 
statute  and  bow  tbe  Democratic  Party  is 
the  party  of  peace.  Trained-seal  Harriman 
has  learned  his  spiel  well  over  the  years,  and 
is  now  hopeful  of  getting  a  final  payoff  at 
sizable  proportion. 

As  President.  AvereU  Harriman  would  be 
what  be  baa  always  bssn.  the  willing  captive 
and  flunky  of  the  Socialist  clique  now  domi- 
nating the  Democratic  Party. 

He  would  continue  to  be  just  a  trained 
eeal.  going  through  his  paoee  when  ordered 
to  do  so. 


TiMaaas  OU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


nr  THX  BBIMTK  OF  THB  UNITED  STATVB 
FHday.  June  13, 1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I 
received  some  weeks  ago  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  on  the  subject  of 
tidelands  oil.  This  is  a  fine  expression 
of  the  stand  of  this  great  labor  union 
on  tbe  subject 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 


A——*'**'  FDBBATKm  or 

Wathingfton.  D.  C.  Mey  9.  19$2. 
Hon.  RnsnT  H.  Lshmah, 
United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Wcuhington,  D.  C. 
DcAE  SsNAToa  Lkhmam:  It  Is  heart-warm- 
ing to  have  your  letter  referring  to  the  final 
vote  on  the  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 20,  the  measure  to  grant  fimds  from 
oil  royalties  for  educational  purposes.  Only 
a  few  months  after  you  and  the  other  17 
original  sponsors  of  the  Hill  amendment 
subscribed  to  the  proposal,  36  Senators  voted 


not  to  pigeonhole  the  amendment.  This,  In 
my  opinion,  means  a  rock-bottom  minimum 
of  86  votes  for  the  ammdment,  a  nxunber 
sufficient  that  the  opponents  preferred  not 
to  have  a  direct  leeord  vote  on  the  proposi- 
tion. 

The  American  Federatlasi  of  Labor  is  ex- 
tremely Intent  upon  ooatlnnlng  this  cru- 
sade that  the  rising  and.the  future  genera- 
tions of  this  Nation  ahaU  be  direct  ttenefl- 
claries  of  mineral  wealth  deposited  within 
reach  of  all  the  cltlaens  of  the  United  States. 
Truly,  the  proprietors  of  such  untold  re- 
sources are  tbe  46  Statea. 

I  thank  you  for  commenting  upon  tbe 
efforts  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  this  campaign. 
After  the  anticipated  veto  of  the  qult-dalm 
bUl,  we  can  re-form  our  llnee  to  Increaee  the 
niunber  of  Senate  votes  from  the  S6  already 
In  band.  This  Is  a  great  cause  which  Is 
bound  to  triumph. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

WILUAM  OasBW, 

FrBSident.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Sports  Of  the  Ti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  L  CAPEHART 

or  nmaWA 
IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATKB 

Friday.  June  13. 1952 

Mr.  CAP^IART.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  an 
article  entitled  "Sports  of  the  Times." 
written  by  Arthur  Daley,  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  10.  1952, 
together  with  a  brief  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  which  he  had 
prepared  for  presentation  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  requesting  that  Mr.  Daley's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoeo.  as  IoUowb: 
OtATwaatn  rr  Sbiiaiob  Osih 

Not  many  of  us  will  be  able  to  travel  to 
Hy]»in^^  this  siunmer  to  enjoy  and  he 
thrilled  by  the  Olympic  Oames.  but  we  can 
easUy.  if  we  so  desire,  become  a  shareholder 
in  the  sticoeas  of  the  team  to  be  sent  to 
Helsinki  next  month  by  the  United  States. 

Arthur  Daley.  In  his  splendid  column. 
Sports  of  the  Times,  which  appears  dally  in 
tbe  New  York  Tlmea.  tells  how.  where,  and 
why  -ve  can  and  shoiild  assist  in  sending 
the  strongest  possible  team  to  the  Olympic 
Oames.  ICr.  Daley's  advice  and  information 
ought  to  be  brought  to  our  attention,  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  bis 
June  10th  coliunn,  which  speaks  to  the  sub- 
ject Every  Little  Bit  Helps,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Racoao. 

• 

Sfokis  or  THB  Tncas 
(By  Arthur  Daley) 


KVBT  LRTLB  BIT 

The  Olympic  pace  already  has  started  to 
gather  momentum  and  in  less  than  a  month 
the  United  States  Olympic  team  will  wblsk 
across  the  ocear>  by  plane  for  the  big 
international  show  In  Helsinki — ^nnlees  thoee 
planee  are  groiinded.  It  wont  be  bad 
weather  which  will  do  the  grounding,  but 
lack  of  funds.  Treasurer  Owen  Van  Camp 
made  a  disturbing  revelation  the  other  day 
that  the  United  States  Olympic  committee 
was  approximately  •600.000  short  of  tli  goaL 
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The  Olymple  movement  Is  supported  en- 
tirely by  contributions,  and  tbe  ricbest  Na- 
tion on  eartb,  whlcb  squanders  billions,  can't 
kick  In  even  $650,000. 

or  course,  tbere  Is  one  simple  alternative. 
Instead  of  letting  our  Olympians  hold  out 
their  hats  like  beggars  every  4  years,  we  could 
let  the  Government  pick  up  the  tab.  The 
Federal  authorities  never  would  notice  a 
sum  like  $650,000.  But  when  that  time 
comes,  we  should  quit  the  Olympics. 

Sports  lovers — and  this  applies  to  all 
sports — want  nothing  from  the  Govern- 
ment— money,  advice,  controls.  Interference 
or  bureaucrats.  Can  you  picture  what  it 
would  be  like  with  Washington  nmning  the 
show?  Virtually  every  official  who  now 
xnftkes  the  trip  with  the  athletes  pays  his 
own  way.  At  least,  that's  been  the  pattern 
since  1896. 

Ifs  on  the  house 

But  If  the  Government  took  over,  no 
Oljrmplc  Stadium  would  be  big  enough  to 
hold  all  the  free-rldlng  bureaucrats.  The  tall 
would  wag  the  dog.  No.  thanks.  The 
Olympic  people  want  not  a  penny  from 
Washington  and  you  miist  admire  them  for 
their  attitude. 

However,  It  means  that  the  man  on  the 
street  has  to  do  the  financing.  No  one  need 
make  a  large  donation,  although  big  checks 
always  are  welcome.  It's  a  steady  stream  of 
dollar  bills  which  provides  the  financial 
backbone  to  this  quadrennial  scramble  for 
funds.  It  gives  the  little  fellow  a  chance 
to  say  proudly,  "That's  my  team."  Maybe  he 
owns  only  a  little  part  of  It  but  there's  an 
Immense  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  It. 

If  you  shoiild  be  wondering  where  to  send 
contributions,  here  it  is:  United  States 
Olympic  Committee,  Hotel  Blltmore,  New 
York  17.  N.  T. 

Vnatoed  by  Reds 

The  sTirprlslng  p>art  about  the  slow  trickle 
of  contributions  to  date  Is  that  not  even 
the  Russians  have  acted  as  the  expected  sp\ir. 
It  had  been  felt  that  mall  sacks  would 
bulge  with  donations  once  It  was  learned 
that  the  Soviet  would  be  represented  in  the 
Olympic  Games.  The  United  States  has  to 
have  Its  strongest  possible  representation 
Just  to  teach  the  Red  brothers  a  lesson  that 
cant  be  excused  or  concealed.  Yet  It  haant 
worked  out  that  way. 

Maybe  the  American  public  believes  that 
oi^  athletes  can  lick  the  Conunles  left- 
handed.  The  chances  are  that  we  can,  but 
there  is  no  more  sense  in  taking  too  much 
for  granted  In  sports  than  there  is  In  poli- 
tics. We  learned  the  hard,  the  puOnful  and 
the  expensive  way  there.  That's  why  our 
decadent  capitalists  should  take  no  chances 
In  the  Olympics.  We  shouldn't  send  over  a 
■keletonlzed  team  but  shoiild  be  loaded  to 
the  hilt,  adequately  represented  In  every 
gport. 

^  The  Soviet  formally  has  entered  every 
Olympic  sport  except  field  hockey,  and  the 
Russians  never  venture  anywhere  unless  they 
have  better  than  a  reasonably  good  chance  of 
winning.  Are  they  entrapped  by  their  own 
penchant  for  self-delusion  or  are  they  really 
loaded?  Never  again  should  we  leave  our- 
selves open  to  charges  of  two  little  and 
too  late. 

Our  best  team 

We  will  undoubtedly  have  the  strongest 
Olympic  team  In  our  history  because  that's 
the  way  we  do  things.  Each  one  invariably  is 
better  than  Its  predecessor.  We've  reached 
such  a  point  of  progression  that  we  have  even 
a  couple  of  Javelin  throwers  who  rank  with 
the  best.  Bill  Miller,  and  Bob  Allison.  The 
Javelin  is  the  only  field  event  never  won  by 
an  American. 

This  test  long  has  been  the  property  of  the 
Finns  and  Swedes.  It's  only  In  the  last  half 
decade  that  we've  learned  enough  about  the 
spear -throwing  art  to  threaten.  Lee  Bartlett 
was  the  first  to  learn  the  trick.  This  reporter 
was  standing  with  Bartlett  in  the  Olympic 
Village  outside  Berlin  in  1936  while  liattl 


Jarvlnen,  the  defending  champion,  was 
teaching  his  brother,  AkUles  Jarvlnen.  the 
decathlon  star,  how  to  toss  the  spear.  There 
was  a  low  whistle  of  despair  from  Bartlett. 

"Great  grief,"  he  moaned.  "I've  been 
throwing  that  dang  thing  a  dozen  years  and 
I  Just  learned  the  proper  way  of  doing  It." 

Matti  had  gone  down  the  nmway  In  stiff- 
legged,  jerky  fashion  before  be  let  fly.  The 
American  of  today  also  comes  down  the  run- 
way in  stiff-legged  Jerky  fashion. 

There  will  be  71  nations  In  the  Olympics 
at  Helsinki.  Tbe  United  States  would  like  to 
beat  all  of  them,  but  the  only  one  that  counts 
Is  Soviet  Russia.  The  Communist  propa- 
ganda machine  must  be  silenced  so  that  there 
can't  be  even  one  distorted  bleat  out  of  It 
In  regard  to  the  Olympics.  In  sports  the 
Red  brothers  have  reached  the  put-up-or- 
shut-up  stage.  Let's  shut  them  up.  Let's 
support  the  United  States  Olympic  team. 


The  Court's  DccisioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAurokMiA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12. 1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record  this  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Tidings  of  May  2. 
1952.  which  speaks  for  itself  on  a  very 
important  subject: 

Ths  CotriT's  Dicisioiv 

"We  are  a  religious  people  whoee  insti- 
tutions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being."  Jus- 
tice Douglas  abandoned  his  confreres  Justice 
Frankfurter  and  Justice  Black  and  wrote  the 
maJ<Mity  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coiut 
sustaining  New  York  SUte's  release- tlma 
program  of  religious  Instruction.  The  dis- 
sent was  joined  by  Jxistlce  Jackson. 

The  decision  had  its  misgivings  on  th« 
educational  and  community  advantages  of 
release  time.  But  on  constitutional  grounds, 
it  gave  little  comfort  to  the  clamor  of  those 
who  would  read  into  oiu-  Bill  of  Rights  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  religion.  The  court 
effectively  rebuked  the  inroads  of  secularism 
in  our  national  life: 

"When  the  state  encourages  religious  In- 
struction or  cooperates  with  religious  au- 
thorities by  adjxisting  the  schedule  of  pub- 
lic events  to  sectarian  needs.  It  follows  the 
best  of  o\ir  traditions.  For  It  then  respects 
the  religious  nature  of  our  people  and  ac- 
commodates the  public  service  to  their  spiri- 
tual needs." 

We  can  at  least  be  grateful  that  some- 
thing has  been  salvaged  from  the  unfortu- 
nate McCollum  affair. 

Release-time  programs  of  religious  instruc- 
tion reach  some  2.000,000  children  in  some 
3,000  communities  across  the  land.  They 
were  started  about  15  years  ago  primarily 
through  Protestant  initiative  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Sunday-school  movement. 
Catholics  went  along  heartily  with  the  pro- 
gram even  though  half  our  children  wer* 
In  parish  schools  and  another  goodly  com- 
pany in  confraternity  classes.  The  Jews 
too  entered  on  the  scene  after  some  initial 
hesitancy  and  delay.  Here  religion  was 
united  In  presenting  to  the  public  schools 
the  opportunity  of  at  least  partially  reme- 
dying a  deficiency  in  religious  and  moral 
training,  a  deficiency  for  which  the  public 
schools  could  not  be  blamed  since  It  was 
Imposed  by  law. 

School  systems  throughout  the  country 
entered  into  sincere  and  whole-souled  co- 
operation with  religious  groups  in  the  re- 
lease-time program.  Los  Angeles  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  nxunber  and  acope  oX  Um 


cUMsa.  In  a  few  places,  ai  tn  Champaign, 
ni..  qualified  teachers  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience entered  the  schools  and  conducted 
classes  on  tbe  premises.  This  was  the  ex- 
tent of  public -school  participation.  An 
avowed  atheist.  Mrs.  V'ashti  McCollum.  chal- 
lenged the  program,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
sustained  her  in  a  novel  and  newfangled 
interpretation  and  extension  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  chiirch  and  state.  Repre- 
sentative jurists  were  shocked  and  dlsmaywl 
not  alone  with  the  legal  technicalities  of  a 
fatuous  decision  but  with  the  spirit  that 
seemed  to  range  the  power  and  prestige  of 
government  on  the  side  of  atheism  and  un- 
beUef. 

Elsewhere  interested  religious  group*  mar- 
shaled the  children  at  centers  neighboring 
the  schools,  and  these  now  became  the  tar- 
get of  a  vicious  and  concerted  attack.  It 
was  argued  that  the  school  machinery  of 
compulsory  attendance  facilitated  the 
classes  and  that  this  was  tantamount  to 
union  of  chitfch  and  state.  This  braaen 
effrontery  fo\md  a  hearing  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Court,  no  doubt  sobered 
by  the  outcry  that  followed  the  regrettable 
McCollum  decision,  not  only  denied  the  al- 
legation but  found  some  good  words  to  say 
for  the  religious  sensibilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  decision  assures  the  continuance  of 
off-school  premises,  release-time  religious  In- 
struction. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  pro- 
grams will  now  be  Improved  and  expanded 
ao  that  more  children  may  receive  regular 
training  in  thoee  sound  moral  and  spiritual 
valuea  that  will  fit  them  for  decent  partici- 
pation in  the  bleoslngs  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. None  will  haU  this  decision  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  the  rank  and  file  in 
the  public-school  system,  who  will  recog- 
nize, in  this  minimal  margin  of  cooperation, 
a  belated  attempt  to  reecue  otir  schools  from 
a  secularism  that  threatened  ultimately  to 
destroy  them. 


Grass  Roots  G>mBieat  oa  Presidoat't 
Scinre  of  Steel  ladittry 


EXTENSION  OP  RElhlARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  tnnnMi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  June  10. 1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  Zeeland  Record,  pub- 
lished at  Zeeland,  Ottawa  County,  Mich., 
comes  an  editorial  by  George  Van  Koe- 
▼ering.  which  reads  as  follows: 
JxTST  LoLx  A  Mm.a 

President  Truman's  action  of  Tueeday,  in 
which  he  asked  Congreas  for  authority  to 
seize  the  Nation's  steel  mills,  reveals  that  the 
little  man  from  Miaaoxui  Is  remaining  true  to 
the  heritage  ascribed  to  the  Missouri -bom. 

That  characteristic  is  stubbomneas. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  steel  strike 
and  its  consequent  turmoil  are  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  little  man's  sell-out  to  the  CIO, 
and  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

In  the  first  place.  It  la  about  time  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  tries  to  be 
President  of  all  the  people,  not  Just  the  pree 
s\ire  groups.  It  is  about  time  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  comes  firsV— 
not  politics.  And  you  have  never  seen 
pollUcs  played  to  the  hilt  as  ttiey  are  being 
played  today. 

President  Truman's  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  passed  by  Congress  to 
deal  with  Just  such  sltuaUons.  is  a  matter 
of  record.  He  couldn't  apply  that  act  and 
■tay  friends  with  Philip  Murray,  boa  maa 
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of  tbe  steel  workere.    So  be  violated  the  law, 
In  order  to  be  a  puppet  of  tbe  union. 

In  selzlttg  the  steel  Industry,  President 
Truman  not  only  went  outside  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  but  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea.  What  is  more,  the  lltUe  man 
knew  it. 

Tbe  ^ecialons  of  Judge  David  Pine  in  Fed- 
oral  Court,  and  the  later  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  were  very  dls- 
oonoerUng  to  the  President  and  his  gang  of 
power-mad  totalltarlans,  but  the  courts 
could  have  given  no  other  ruling,  even 
though  most  of  our  courts  are  tooay  New 
Deal-packed.  The  violation  ot  the  Ooosti- 
tutlou  was  too  flagrant  to  peaa. 

Mr.  Truman's  plea  to  Congress  Tuesday  was 
baaed  on  the  premise  that  to  apply  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  now  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
the  workers.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
act  requires  an  80-day  no-etrike,  ooollng-cff 
period  before  a  strike  may  occrir  after  notice 
o<  Intent  is  tiled.  Tbe  President  points  out 
that  while  negotlatioos  have  been  going  on 
for  strike  settlement  In  the  past  several 
in*?rt**«.  the  steelworkers  have  already  held 
oil  striking  for  more  than  80  days  at  tiie 
President's  request. 

Olven  only  oac  side  o(  tbe  picture,  it  might 
appear  that  the  steelworkers  have  indeed 
been  patient  enoiigh. 

But  the  President  faila  to  teU  the  real 
facta.  He  does  aot  mention  that  the  only 
Wmmoik  Murray  and  his  henchmen  held  off 
OB  tbs  strike  is  breause  Uiey  have  an  "in" 
tbsoi«b  tbe  back  door  of  the  White  House, 
and  that  the  President  Is  ao  pollUcaUy  in- 
debtM  to  Murray's  dO  that  Murray  can 
name  his  own  prioe  any  time  and  tbe  Presi- 
dent Jumps  to  his  time. 

Tbe  President  does  not  point  oat  tbat  in 
avoiding  use  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  be  and 
tbe  Steel  Union  tnjst  deUberat^y  staked 
tbsir  flh^tr^—  on  an  illegal  end  run  which 
AMat  work.  Tbey  dant  liave  much  call  tor 
■yHpatby.  Tbsy  should  have  obeyed  tbe 
law  in  tbe  ftrst  pftaes. 

Incidentally,  we  would  like  to  know  bow 
the  Tnunan  administration  can  be  in  a  posl- 
tkm  to  decide  what  la  fair.  Ths  tittle  man 
froas  Missouri  malcss  a  great  play  on  tboes 
words,  bat  tbe  earruptlan-rldden  reoord  of 
bis  administration.  In  which  be  has  been 
glaringly  revealed  as  throwing  every  eon- 
oeivaMe  obstacle  Into  thj  paths  of  those 
seeking  to  ferret  out  the  evil  and  ocrrupttcm, 
leeiss  htm  in  no  position  to  say  wbat  fair- 
ness te. 

But.  like  the  mule  from  his  home  State, 
the  President  persists  In  stubbornly  sticking 
to  bis  position.  His  rsquest  should  be 
t»«|T«^  down  by  tbe  OOogrees  wltb  tbe  de- 
dslveaess  it 
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TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  KKW  TOBK 

IN  TBI  HOUSI  OP  RIFUISEH TAllVIU 

r^iursday,  June  12. 1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Itave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  an 
address  I  made  before  the  Federal  Trial 
Bzamlners  Conference  annual  dinner  on 
June  11.  1953: 


Fdsxai.  Tfeux. 
(Address  of  Bon.  Kmamusx.  Crtiia,  of  New 

York.  Federal  Trial  Examiners  Conference 

annual  dinner,  June  11.  IMS.  BoUl  a400, 

Washington.  D.  C.) 

Today  as  you  all  know  Is  the  sixth  annl- 
TMisrj  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
eosBetiBMS  called  the  "bill  of  rights  for  Uial 
examiners."    We  never  anticipated  when  we 


drafted  seetlon  11  of  that  act  to  Insure  lit- 
igants fair  and  impartial  justice  trota  high- 
ly qualified  bearing  ofBeers  that  it  would 
fall  upon  the  hearing  examiners  themselves, 
rather  than  the  litigants  before  Federal 
agencies  whose  interests  vrere  directly  af- 
fected, to  attempt  to  enforce  this  section. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  of  the  Judiclsuy 
Committee  had  much  to  do  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  tbe  pleee  of  legislation  now  known 
as   the    Administrative   Procedure   Act.     We 
were  under  coaistdsrable  pressure  from  the 
Bar  Associations  to  insure  that  the  average 
litigant  before  tbe  Government  Administra- 
tive Agencies,   whether   it   be   big   business 
seeking  a  new  license  or  to  prevent  a  new 
company  from  obtaining  one,  or  a  poor  em- 
ployee fired  from  his  Job  because  of  union 
activity — whatever  the  cause — gets  what  he 
deserves,  a  fair  hearing  on  the  merits.    Tbere 
is  no  feeling  more  disheartening  than  to  go 
into  a  hearing  btilevlng  that  no  matter  how 
good   your   case   la,   tbe  cards   are   stacked 
against  you.     Some  of  my  constituents  iiave 
complained    bitterly    about    the    unbridled 
power  and  its  arbitrary  exercise  by  some  of 
the  regulatory  agencies   and  all   too  often 
with  good  cause.     One  of  the  remedies  un- 
dertaken to  remedy  the  situation  was  to  re- 
quire the  agencies  to  give  adequate  notice 
of  their  activities  by  pubUcation  in  tbe  Fed- 
eral Bsflster  so  that  luiowledge  of  admlnla- 
tratlve  procedures  and  agency  actions  there- 
under  was   made   available    to   the    general 
practitioner    outside     of    Washington.     We 
also  require  tbe  regulatory  agencies  to  give 
adequate  notice  of  allegations  of  violations 
in  more  tlian  mere  statutory  language,  and 
to  afford  the  alleged  violator  an  opportunity 
for  compliance  before  prosecution  is  insti- 
tuted.   We  further  strengthened  the  tenure 
and  secxirity  of  the  trial  examiner  so  tbat 
niMi  of  ability,  integrity,  and  independent 
spirit  would  be  attracted  to  make  examining 
their  life's  work.    We  hope  that  these  men 
would  bring  to  that  work  the  courage  to  de- 
cide issoss  on  their  merits  without  Ms*  in 
favor  ot  tbe  litigating  agency  to  whom  tbey 
owed   their  appointmenta  and  promottons. 
We  also  tightened  the  provisions  relating  to 
judicial  review  so  as  to  guard  against  abuse 
of  administrative  dlaeretion. 

Since  the  passage  of  tbe  act  we  have  kept 
eloee  contact  with   iU  administration  and 
particularly  with  the  problems  raised  by  tbe 
appointaient  and  qualUlcation  of  tbe  trtal 
examlnsra.    Move  rsosntly,  tbs  House  judi- 
ciary Oommlttee  has  became  aware  of  your 
struggle  to  improve  the  position  of  tbe  trial 
examiner*  which  has  now  found  its  way  Into 
the  courts.     I  am  sure  you  will  spptiMsiate 
that,  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  It  would  be 
Improper  for  me  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a 
matter   which    is    in    Utlgation.      However, 
bearing  In  mind  tbe  objectlvee  at  tbe  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  as  I  have  out- 
lined tbem  we  are  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance ul  complete  independence  and  tsse 
dam  ot  decision  on  the  part  ot  the  adminis- 
trative hearing  officer.    We  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  who  are  subject  to  prose- 
cution or  thoee  whose  investments  in  radio, 
telSTision.  airlinea.  rail  marts,  motor  carriers, 
or  seeurltleB  are  daily  subject  to  regulation 
and  adjudioaUon  by  administrative  agencies 
to  insure  tbat  these  agencies  do  not  control 
tbe  decision  of  their  hearing  oOoers  either 
by  hope  of  reward  through  selective  promo- 
tion, or  through  imposition  of  sanctions  by 
discriminatory  assignment  of  cases,  or,  vrorse, 
through  arbitrary  budget  manipulation  so  as 
to  eause   reduction   in   the   trial   examiner 
farce.    I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  agencies 
bave  done  any  of  these  things.    However,  it 
is  important  that  the  litigating  agency  not 
be  In  a  positlnn  to  influence  the  trial  exam- 
iner funetkms  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Ttie  cornerstone  of  democracy  is  an  inde- 
pendent, fair-minded,  and  inulligent  Judi- 
ciary. We  expect  no  lees  from  tbe  hearing 
olBoer  who  psrlofi^  judicial  functions  aa  a 
part  of  Um  admlzUstratlve  process.  But  this 
U  a  two-way  street.   In  return  for  the  special 


position  that  the  trial  examiner  boMs,  tbe 
security  of  tentnre,  the  upper-level  salary,  tbe 
respect  accorded  to  Judicial  authority,  we 
look  for  high-quality  decisions,  concisely 
reasoned  and  expeditiously  rendered.  Jus- 
tice before  the  heavily  burdened  adminis- 
trative agencies  often  depends  upon  tbe  ren- 
dition of  a  final  decision  within  a  reason- 
ably djort  thne.  Tbe  applicant  for  a  tele- 
vision license  or  an  alrMne  route  who  must 
wait  5  years  or  more  before  the  ultimate  re- 
sult Is  known  may  not  be  able  to  earmark 
bis  lesouires  for  su<*  a  period.  Delay  in 
processing  always  favors  the  "baTes*  at  ttie 
exjjense  of  the  "have-nots." 

And  so  on  this  sixth  anniversary  of  tbe 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  let  xis  remem- 
ber our  obligations  to  the  American  people 
who  come  before  us  craving  Justice.  They 
pay  the  taxes  which  support  our  families. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  best  Job  that  we  can 
do  at  £il  times.  As  I  observe  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Trial  Examiners  Conference 
gathered  here  this  evening  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  honor  the  commitments  under- 
taken upon  acceptance  of  yctsr  ajipointments. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  when  tbe  time  for 
your  annual  banquet  rolls  around  next  year 
the  litigation  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
that  this  fine  organisation  will  be  Intent 
upon  devising  ways  and  means  to  improve 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  your  respec- 
tive fields.  I  look  forward  to  worthy  con- 
tributions stemming  from  the  unlqiie  ex- 
perience and  abilities  which  are  yours.  Until 
then,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  meet  wltb 
you  this  evening.  It  has  indeed  been  a  great 
pleasure. 
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Arm  of  Fordgb  PoBcjr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxJKois 
IM  THS  BOUSE  OF  REPBBSXNTATTVIB 

Thitrsday.  June  5,  1952 

Mr.PRICB.    Mr.  Speaker,  raider  leave 

to  extend  my  ranarks  In  the  Rbooro,  I  In- 
clude herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  on  June 
13,  1952.  enUUed  "Arm  of  Foreign 
Policy": 

Amm  or  FoKBiON  VoLTter 

Ten  years  ago  today  President  Roosevelt 
larmched  the  Government  Into  unfamiliar 
waters  by  creating  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation, with  Clmer  Davis  as  its  director.  By 
this  act  the  United  States  became  the  last 
great  power  to  see  the  need  of  a  world-wide 
information  and  propaganda  service,  and  to 
make  it  an  arm  of  foreign  policy.  Prom  that 
day  to  this,  in  war  and  peace,  the  need  has 
been  clearly  apparent.  Yet  those  In  charge 
of  the  work  have  had  to  fight  an  unending 
battle  against  public  suspicion  and  mis- 
understanding. Mr.  Davis  bad  to  spend  at 
least  half  his  time  defending  his  agency 
against  attack,  and  his  successors  in  tbe 
State  Department  have  had  to  do  the  same. 
Informed,  intelligent  criticism  has  been  jus- 
tified, and  has  benefited  the  program  year 
after  year.  What  cannot  be  Just.fied  Is  the 
persistent  Ignorance  about  overseas  Informa- 
tion, even  after  10  years,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  ought  to  know  better. 

One  who  ought  to  know  better  is  General 
insenhower.  In  wartime  he  saw  tbe  valjie  of 
propaganda  as  as  weapon.  He  wrote  at  tbe 
end  of  the  war: 

"I  am  convinced  tbat  tbe  expenditure  of 
men  and  money  in  wielding  tbe  spoken  and 
written  word  was  an  important  ccmtributlng 
factor  in  undermining  tbe  enemy's  will  to 
resist   and  supporting  the   fighting  morale 
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ot    o\ir    potential    allies    In    tlie    occupied 
countries." 

The  same  kind  of  effort  le  essential  today. 
when  the  United  States  is  fighting  a  cold  war 
against  formidable  enemies  and  is  trying  to 
rally  friends  throughout  the  world.  Yet 
When  General  Eisenhower  was  asked  the 
other  day  what  he  thought  of  the  value  of 
the  Voice  of  America,  he  made  a  reply  that 
simply  does  not  bear  analysis.  He  said,  cor- 
rectly enough,  that  the  ofBcial  Voice  "has  a 
very  limited  function,"  but  then  he  added : 

"I  believe  that  the  general  aspirations, 
feelings,  and  convictions  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  sboiUd  be  broadcast  to  the 
world  through  the  media  of  expression  that 
we  have — our  newspapers,  our  private  tele- 
vision, rsuiio,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
by  ova  people  who  are  traveling  abroad.  I 
think  the  Voice  of  America  has  the  Job  of 
keeping  crystal  clear  before  all  the  world 
what  is  the  official  governmental  position 
about  any  particular  thing.  And  it  has  to 
do  that  by  Iteration  and  reiteration." 

No  doubt  it  would  be  pleasant  for  the  tax- 
payers, and  for  overworked  officials  of  the 
State  Department,  if  "our  media  of  expres- 
sion" could  do  most  of  the  Job  of  Informa- 
tion and  jH-opaganda  abroad.  But  private 
American  news  agencies  offer  only  a  limited 
service  to  foreign  customers;  American  books 
and  magazines  happen  to  be  written  In  Eng- 
lish, which  most  of  the  billion  and  a  half 
citizens  of  the  free  world  cannot  speak,  read, 
or  understand:  American  radio  serves  Amer- 
ican tastes  and  interests:  and  all  "our  media 
of  expression"  are  necessarily  tailored  to 
American,  not  foreign,  psychology.  Although 
two  or  three  private  publications  do  viseful 
work  with  foreign-language  editions,  we 
know  of  no  others  that  could  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  serving  foreign  publics  on  the  scale 
required. 

As  for  the  idea  that  official  broadcasts 
■taovild  only  Iterate  and  reiterate  ofltclal 
policy,  there  would  be  an  ear-splitting  click 
of  millions  of  radio  sets  being  switched  off 
throughout  the  world  if  the  United  States 
were  to  sterilize  its  propaganda  In  this  way. 
Official  radio  programs  are  dreary  enough,  by 
their  very  nature;  they  would  become  an 
utter  bore  to  listeners,  and  a  waste  of  money. 
If  they  did  not  also  try  to  give  foreigners  a 
better  sense  of  the  general  aspirations,  feel- 
ings, and  convictions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

At  beat,  the  Voice  of  America  and  Its  re- 
lated, activities,  such  as  documentary  films, 
libraries,  and  news  dispatches,  can  be  only 
an  auxiliary  of  American  foreign  policy:  at 
best,  the  prt^ram  cannot  be  perfect.  The 
taxpayer  may  well  wonder  why  the  State 
Department  today  is  spending  about  $86.- 
000,000  on  such  activities  In  this  fiscal  year, 
and  why  It  uses  about  11,500  employees  In 
this  work  at  home  and  abroad,  when  the  old 
Office  of  War  Information  never  spent  more 
than  $54,000,000  in  any  year  nor  employed 
more  than  9,000  at  the  peak  of  the  war. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  next 
Congress  might  well  take  a  closer  look  at 
what  some  of  these  thoiisands  are  doing — 
especially  those  who  sit  in  the  rabbit-warren 
of  committees  that  write  fussy  guidances. 
directive  and  analyses  here  in  Washington 
and  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  work  in  the  field.  The  heart 
of  the  entire  operation  must  be  in  the  field 
offices  abroad,  where  information  officers 
know  the  problems  of  their  areas  far  bet- 
ter than  any  guidance-writers  in  Foggy  Bot- 
tom. The  effort  should  constantly  be  to 
adapt  information  techniques  to  local  con- 
ditions, and  not  to  what  someone  In  Wash- 
ington thinks  the  conditions  ought  to  be. 

Beyond  all  such  details  of  the  problem  it 
is  baffling  that  a  coimtry  which  pioneered  In 
the  science  of  public  relations  and  public 
opinion  research  should  have  so  much 
trouble  In  conducting  effective  propaganda, 
"nils  much  Is  sure :  That  If  the  United  States 
does  not  tell  its  story  abroad,  it  will  throw 


away  a  potent  weapon  In  the  struggle  for 
the  minds  of  men.  And  since  nobody  else 
can  do  the  Job,  the  Government  will  have 
to  go  on  doing  It — with  more  support  and 
understanding,  we  hope,  than  It  has  had  In 
the  past  10  years. 


Reporten  and  Lawyers  at  Confrestkmal 
iBTcstifatiou 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNESOTA 

XN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMFTED  STATES 

Friday,  June  13.  1952 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Reporters  and  Lawyers  at  Con- 
gressional Investigations,"  delivered  by 
Nat  S.  Finney,  editorial  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School  banquet  on  April 
28. 1952.  This  address  was  published  in 
the  June  1952  issue  of  Bench  and  Bar 
of  Minnesota,  official  publication  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 
as  follows: 

RXPOBTBU    AND    LAWmS     AT    CONOKKSSIONAIi 
INVXSTIGATIONS 

(Address  by  Nat  S.  Finney,  editorial  editor, 
the  Minneapolis  Star,  at  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School  banquet,  AprU  28, 
1952) 

It  would  be  difficult — perhaps  I  should  say 
Impossible — for  me  to  teU  you  how  flattered 
I  am  at  your  invitation  to  talk  to  you  to- 
night. It  seems  to  me,  when  I  think  back 
across  the  years  since  I  left  this  campus  and 
ask  myself  where  I  have  been  all  my  life, 
that  the  major  share  of  it  has  been  spent 
listening  to  lawyers.  The  opportunity  to 
talk  back,  if  for  only  a  halt  hour.  Is  a  poign- 
ant opportunity — one  that  I  approach  with 
mixed  emotions.  Forgive  me  If  I  feel  a  little 
like  CindereUa  waiting  for  the  clock  to  strike 
and  send  me  back  to  where  I  belong,  hunched 
over  my  typewriter,  struggling  with  my  Jour- 
nalistic chores,  consumed  once  more  with 
envy  of  a  profession  that  lays  down  the  law 
whUe  others  listen. 

This  envy  that  I  feel  toward  the  legal  pro- 
fession Is  not.  however,  bitter.  The  many, 
many  hoiirs  I  have  spent  in  coxirtrooms  and 
at  hearings  where  counsel  addressed  Govern- 
ment boards  have  been  rewarding.  I  have 
found  wit,  wisdom,  pathos,  drama,  and — may 
I  say  it? — art  at  the  bench  and  bar.  And 
humor,  too.  I  became  convinced,  long  since, 
that  yours  la  a  great  profession.  Not  only 
Is  there  room  within  Its  conventions  for  men 
of  large  and  reaching  minds:  There  Is  com- 
fortable room.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
bench  and  bar  in  my  25  years  as  a  Journalist, 
I  think  any  member  of  the  legal  profession 
can  say:  "I  am  proud  to  be  a  lawyer." 

The  years  I  have  spent  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  your  proud  profession  have  taught  me 
several  things.  I  need  mention  only  one 
of  them  tonight.  I  have  learned — I  hope — 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  amateur 
lawyer.  I  am  siire  you  know  this  better  than 
I  do.  and  I  trust  you  will  have  It  in  mind 
If  I  make  a  few  generalizations  about  laws 
affecting  congressional  Investigations.  It 
was  Robert  Bencbley.  I  believe,  who  said  that 
all  generalizations  about  women  originate 
With  men  under  5  feet  4.  My  stature  in  the 
law  is  something  less  than  that.  So  I  pray 
your  Indulgence  in  the  spirit  that  inspired 


Alex  Kantor  when  be  told  tb*  Uto   Judga 

Dickinson  that  what  hU  client  needed  waa 
not  Justice,  but  mercy. 

VOT7B   CXNSBAUZATIONS 

I  have  four  generalizations  in  mind: 
First,  that  Congress  has  exclusive  power 
to  determine  the  rules  of  Its  procedure. 

Second,  that  for  any  speech  or  debate  la 
either  House — and  this  has  come  to  mean, 
committee  meetings  as  well — no  Congress- 
man can  be  questioned  In  any  otlMr  place. 
Third,  that  Congress  controls  the  pubU* 
cation  of  the  record  of  Its  deliberations. 

And.  fourth,  that  this  record  Is  a  privileged 
record  and  cannot  In  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances be  used  as  evidence  to  support  a 
complaint  of  libel  or  slander. 

Theee  generalizations  add  up  to  two  broMt 
propositions  which  are  the  basis  of  what  I 
shall  say  tonight. 

Congress.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  Investiga- 
tive functions  as  well  as  in  its  debates,  la 
responsible  to  no  external  restraints  upon 
how  it  proceeds  or  what  it  puu  upon  Its 
record. 

The  press,  becausa  at  the  privileged  char- 
acter of  CONOUMlOHAi.  Ricoas,  Is  not  re- 
strained by  the  laws  of  Ubel  and  slander 
from  publishing  any  charges  or  allegations 
contained  in  the  Racoao. 

Theee  propositions  can  be  restated  in  a 
more  homely  way.  OongreMionsl  commit- 
tees are  perfectly  free  to  proceed  in  ways 
that  must,  and  often  do.  offend  the  sens* 
of  order  and  propriety  bred  in  good  lawyers 
by  strict  administration  of  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence by  the  bench.  And.  In  fairly  sound 
parallel,  congressional  committees  can.  and 
often  do.  offer  the  shelter  of  s  privileged 
RxcoBO  to  slanderoija  hearsay  that  no  com- 
petent reporter  or  editor  would  think  ot 
publishing  under  any  other  clrcxunstanees. 

When  lawyers  go  to  Congress — and  many 
of  them  do — the  freedom  of  congreaslonal 
committees  from  the  restraints  of  the  bar  is 
something  of  a  wrench.  I  have  talked  with 
many  Members  of  Congress,  and  know  that 
this  Is  true.  And  I  can  assure  you  from  my 
own  experience,  which  squares  with  tliat  of 
many  other  reporters  who  have  covered  Con- 
gress, that  a  Journalist  who  has  reported 
courts  and  learned  something  about  what 
the  press  Is  ordinarily  safe  to  publish,  feels 
a  deep  sense  of  shock,  when  he  hears,  as  Z 
once  did.  the  name  of  a  woman  tradttced  on 
the  floor  of  Congress. 

So.  In  a  fair  sense.  I  think  the  bar  and 
Journalism  share  an  ethical  interest  In  this 
difficult  problem  of  the  use  and  the  abuse 
of  the  congressional  Investigative  powers.  X 
fear  that  the  good  name  of  both  professions 
Is  indirectly  involved:  and  that  both  would 
be  wise  to  to  reach  some  conclusions  about 
what  attitudes  they  should  take.  I  bellevs 
it  waa  the  late  Senator  Henry  Fountain 
Ashurat  who  once  told  his  colleagues  that  a 
time  arrives  in  almost  every  legislator's 
career  when  the  necessities  of  the  moment 
require  him  to  rise  above  principle.  I  am 
siire  Ashurst  would  not  have  objected  had 
some  other  Senator  finished  the  colloquy  by 
adding  that  there  are  other  moments  when  a 
return  to  princli^e  is  in  order. 

THX   ETBICS   or  POWVS 

To  a  Journalist  like  myself  it  seems  clear 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with  when  we  talk 
about  congressional  procedures  Is  not  Justice, 
but  poUty.  And  that,  therefore,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  ethics  of  power — large  power. 
I  think  we  must  soberly  admit  that  the  im- 
memorial question  of  how  far  the  ends  Justi- 
fy the  means  requires  a  different  answer 
when  the  ends  Instantly  Involve  the  welfare 
of  150,000,000  people  than  when  the  ends  in- 
volve 1  person,  or  at  most  a  few  Individuals. 

I  realize.  I  think,  how  difficult  it  is  for 
many  people  to  acknowledge  that  the  great 
motto  "Equal  Jiistlce  under  law,"  is  not  uni- 
versally applicable.  But  the  sense  of  polity 
of  this  country's  constitutional  founders 
told  them  that  an  exception  must  be  made 
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by  extending  eertain  Immnnltles  to  a  Isglsla- 
ttf  body  and  lU  memhefs.  Tlie  extension 
of  these  immimltlas  from  personal  UaMltty 
for  llbsl  and  slandsr  was.  of  ooorss.  a  grant 
oC  speelal  power  to  Oougrsss  to  effect  the 
poaai  to  suspend  ordinary  Judicial  proeasses 
In  the  pubUc  interest  when  such  processes 
faU  for  any  rsason  to  satisfy  th«  general 
vaUara. 

Moat  of  us.  I  beUeve.  will  agree  thai  this 
grant  of  power  was  wise.  But  a  lot  of  us 
fesi  tlls  cass  Is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the 
colored  bootbUsk  who  was  given  a  bottle  of 
cheap  whisky  by  one  of  his  white  patrons. 
When  the  patron  asked  the  darky  how  he 
liked  the  whisky,  he  replied:  "Boes.  It  was 
Just  right. "  "What  do  you  mean.  Just 
rlghtt"  "Well,  boss."  the  bootblack  said. 
"If  It  had  bssn  any  better  you  wouldn't 
have  give  It  to  me.  an'  If  It  had  been  any 
worse.  I  couldnt  have  got  It  down."  I  sup- 
pose we  would  all  agree  upon  some  Instances 
this  great  power  has  been  greatly 
Upon  other  Instances  we  might  dls- 
^  because  of  differences  of  social  and 
political  philosophy  and  persuasion.  I  might 
feel  that  the  prewar  merchants  of  death  in- 
vestigation was  an  ugly  abuse  of  power;  and 
you  might  feel  that  the  TTfBO  investigation 
was  also.  In  these  matters,  as  in  others.  It 
makes  a  dlflerenee  whoee  ox  Is  gored. 

Z  Iw^M  we  could  agree  that  the  uss  of 
tMa  power  to  achieve  partisan  political  ob- 
jectives Is  not  InherenUy  wrong  if  the  pur- 
pose of  such  investigations  Is  to  hold  offi- 
cials accountable  for  mistakes  or  abuse  of 
power,  and  the  methods  do  not  destroy  In- 
stitutions they  are  intended  to  preserve.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  shrink  from  politics. 
Some  of  you  on  the  campus  may  remem- 
ber Prof.  Cephus  Allen,  who  waa  chairman 
of  the  poUtleal-sclsncs  department  when  I 
was  In  school.  He  was.  In  my  experience, 
one  at  the  very  few  so-callsd  political  scien- 
tists wlko  loved  poUtlcs  as  ttas  greatast  ex- 
pression of  human  genius.  He  once  told 
me:  *^oung  man.  yon  can  take  tbe  politics 
out  at  power  Just  about  as  easily  as  you  can 
taks  ths  economics  out  of  trade."  I  dont 
often  find  myself  agreeing  with  President 
Truman,  but  I  do  see  eye  to  eye  with  him 
on  the  proposition  that  tendermlude dness 
abotit  poUtlos  comas  close  to  being  our  na- 
tional emss.  Ws  rtwold  smtaracs  It.  not 
spurn  It. 

WHAT'S  WBOMO  wmi  u  •BSiiaMiasist 
tt  poUtlos  Isnt  what's  wrong  with  oon- 
iissHimsl  lnvss«lgatlflns,  wbat  is  It  that 
has  taroiwbt  them  mto  ssrkms  dlsreputef 
I  think — better  say  I  bops — ^I  «an  put  my 
flngsr  on  what's  wrong  with  tbsm.  Tbey  are 
a  painful  blemish  In  our  body  politic  be- 
caoss  ws— and  hers  I  Ineluds  ths  press  and 
bar — Isavs  Called  so  miserably  to  supply 
tima  with  a  backbone  at  tradition,  custom, 
and  ethics.  Somelkow  or  other  Amsrlcan 
poMtlCTtl  genius,  whlcfa  has  been  enormously 
pn>ime  in  other  fields,  baa  largely  passed 
this  institution  by.  This  Is  an  institution 
which,  by  Its  Inherent  nature,  must  be  regu- 
lated by  ctMtom.  by  unwritten  law.  if  it  is 
to  bs  isspnrtsrt  and  effective.  Tet  today  In 
Washington  there  are  a  dcsen  different  in- 
TsettgaTlrms  each  drifting  to  tbe  whim  of 
some  committee  chairman  or  oounssl  and 
fair  prsy  for  the  nest  exhibitionist  who  wants 
to  tnm  them  into  a  Roman  circus. 

Z  vlsltsd  Washington  10  days  sgo.  and 
while  U-are  talked  at  aome  length  with  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  sensible  young 
lawyers  who  has  turned  up  as  oommlttes 
Qouasal  in  soms  tliM.  He's  Bill  DeWlnd. 
and  with  RepressnUUve  Kimo's  Wsys  and 
Means  Suboommlttse.  has  been  doing  an  ex- 
tremely vmatul  and  fair  Job  at  reUerlng  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  doaens  of 
adult  delinquents.  DeWlnd  acutely  fssls 
the  need  for  guidelines  of  proosdure.  His 
preliminary  Inquiries  tn  czecuUva  seesituis 
have  been  deoenUy  bandied.  Copies  oC  tha 
miord  have  been  delivered  to  witnesses  for 
such  use  as  they  desire  to  make  ot  the  rsoocd. 


But  the  committee  has  kept  Its  secret  record 

secret  untU  the  committee  knew  where  a 
public  hearing  would  take  it.  Generally 
speaking,  the  King  committee  has  been  con- 
scientious to  exercising  its  powetir  and  one 
■enses  a  determined  reaching  out  for  fair 
and  effective  methods.  Tet  I  am  patoed  to 
say  that  when  I  asked  DeWtod  how  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  move  from  executive  ses- 
sion to  public  hearings,  he  answered  that 
sometimes  it  felt  compelled  to  do  so  to  avoid 
cries  of  whitewash  from  Congressmen  who 
feel  the  committee  has  probed  too  long  with- 
out producing  another  sensation. 

Across  the  Capitol  Grounds  I  talked  to 
another  committee  counsel  whose  arrival  to 
Washington  some  months  ago  was  hailed  as 
promising  a  new  and  more  reasonable  pat- 
tern of  investigation.  I  shall  name  him  or 
his  committee  because  he  isnt  to  blsone  for 
the  fact  that  not  even  a  Charles  Svans 
Hughes  eould  conduct  an  effective  inquiry 
imder  this  committee's  chairman.  I  found 
the  fellow  In  the  dumps.  He's  a  man  to  the 
prime  of  his  powers,  and  he  has  the  most 
adeqtiate  concepts  of  tovestlgatlve  procedure 
I  have  ever  encountered.  He  brought  a  real 
reputation  to  Washington.  He  wont  taks 
It  with  him  when  he  goes. 


mr-asCBBscAW  acmnma  coi 

I  dont  want  to  deal  at  any  length  with 
the  best  Itnown  of  all  congressional  investi- 
gating eoBMnlttees— the  House  Committee  on 
Un-Anwrlcan  Activities.  I  will  mention  only 
two  of  Its  peculiarities  because  they  affect 
both  the  legal  prafeeelon  and  the  preea. 
Counsel  tor  this  oommlttee  has,  over  the 
year*,  developed  an  amasing  talent  for  turn- 
tog  reporters  toto  committee  tipstaves  and 
amateur  investigators.  I  have  noticed  at 
flrst  hand  that  theee  reporters  progressively 
loss  their  capacity  for  objective  reporting,  un- 
tu  finally  they  come  to  accept  as  fact  the 
wildest  and  most  preposterous  rumors — to- 
credible  fantasies  that  a  few  mtoutes'  check- 
ing would  disprove.  I  hate  that  sort  of  thing 
with  all  my  heart,  out  of  bedrock  conviction 
that  the  vltaUty  of  the  press  depends  upon 
all  the  detachment  and  Impartiality  the  re- 
porter can  muster. 

The  second  pectiliartty  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Coounlttee  worth  msntlcmlng  Is 
that  no  one  knows  with  any  clear  certainty 
what  part  of  lU  record  is  c^Bclal  and  there- 
fore privileged  and  what  part  Is  simply  im- 
digested  fllee.  To  me,  this  is  a  monstrous 
situation.  It  rcmtods  me  of  the  story  of  the 
two  men  riding  on  the  motorcycle.  The  man 
on  the  back  seat  inquired  where  they  were 
going  and  the  driver  replied,  "What  the  heck 
do  you  care?  We're  maktog  good  time,  aren't 
we?"  Some  of  you  may  remember  Victor 
Hugo's  story  about  the  cannonball  that  got 
loose  on  the  deck  of  a  small  wooden  ship 
during  a  storm.  Life  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee can  be  something  like  that. 

Prooedures  which  cannot  weU  be  regular- 
iaed  by  a  framework  ot  law  to  the  usual  sense 
have  not  been  regularized  either  by  the  rules 
at  Congress  Itself  or  by  custom,  convention, 
A  Mnse  of,  institutional  decorum.  There  is 
almost  literally  no  standard  by  which  the 
Bucoees  or  faUure  of  cconmittee  staffs  and 
counssl  can  be  Judged,  and  there  Is  no  ac- 
cepted way  of  Judging  whether  one  Member 
of  Congress  Is  competent  for  membership  on 
an  tovestlgatlng  oonunlttee  and  another  Is 
not. 

There  Is  one  way  to  which  you.  as  members 
at  the  bar.  can  Judge  the  effectiveness  of  any 
congressional  committee.  Is  the  committee, 
working  as  a  committee  with  all  its  staff  and 
counsel,  able  to  make  an  orderly  and  coherent 
record?  Is  there  a  showing  of  craftsmanship 
in  the  product  It  turns  out  to  inform  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  leave  a  record 
for  tbe  future?  I  suggest  that  if  you  want  to 
get  a  clear  todex  of  the  shortcomings  of  many 
congreaslonal  investigating  comnUtteea  you 
isad  some  of  the  records  they  publish— at 
substantial  cost  to  the  taipayar.    I  vantura 


that  those  of  you  who  havs  to  deal  with 
appellate  prorsfwitnffs  would  be  sstonished. 

Z  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  weeps  over  the  hrulsss 
poUtldans  accumulate  to  their  rough  and 
tumble.  Cltlaens  do  not  became  pubUc  men 
tovoluntarlly,  and  controverslaUsts  such  ss 
those  who  have  given  their  Government  bad 
advloe  about  policy  might  well  remember  the 
old  saw  that  "nobody  ever  listened  himself 
Into  trouble."  I'm  tooUned  to  agree  with 
George  Allen's  political  auudm  that  "If  you 
can't  stand  the  heat  you  better  stay  out  el 
the  kitchen." 

Z  firmly  believe  that  congressional  tovestl- 
gatlng committees  are  an  todlspensable  fea- 
ture of  (temocratlc  government,  and  that  they 
would  remato  Indispensable  even  if  their 
abuse  were  twice  as  bad  as  It  now  seems  to 
be.  But,  by  way  of  corollary.  I  thtok  they 
could  be  many  times  as  valuable  if  they  dis- 
covered and  followed  some  simple  canons  of 
procedure  and  aome  moderate  standards  of 
craftsmanship. 

I  sbant  attempt  anythtog  like  a  complete 
preeerlptlon  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  I 
shall  mention  only  one  or  two  obvious  things 
and  suggest  how  the  press  and  bar  might 
help  to  get  them  done. 

IXFOait  SU0GS8TSD 
The  first  reform  I  have  to  mind — and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "reform" — Is  for 
Congress  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse  of  its 
privileged  record  by  witnesses  who  enjoy  con- 
greeslonal  Immunity  from  suits  for  libel  only 
because  Congress  lends  them  that  Immunity. 
Some  thoughtful  attorneys  to  Washington 
are  now  trying  to  draft  an  acceptable  bill 
that  would  authorize  any  person  injured 
by  the  testimony  of  a  witness  to  hale  that 
witiMss  toto  Federal  court.  Current  think- 
ing Is  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  allow 
the  plaintiff  In  such  an  action  to  collect 
damages  for  the  injury  done  him.  All  he 
could  seek  would  be  exoneration  by  the  court 
to  dear  his  "»"7^  I  should  'hink  that  an 
honorable  press  would  feel  obUged  to  pub- 
lish a  sUtsment  that  the  original  charge 
had  been  held  false,  although,  of  course,  no 
statute  could  require  it  to  do  so. 

It  will  be  argued  that  such  a  statute  srould 
Inhibit  the  willingness  of  witnesses  to  talk 
freely,  and  that  a  eonfllct  might  devek>p 
between  the  oommlttee's  power  to  compel 
testimony  and  the  witness'  subsequent  re- 
sponsibility before  a  court  for  what  he  told 
the  committee.  But  If  the  wltnees'  liability 
is  not  great.  I  do  not  think  ths  srgumMit 
against  it  la  strong. 

In  my  opinion  Congress  would  be  very  wise 
to  adopt  such  a  statute  as  an  afllrmatlvs 
answer  to  Just  such  crltldams  as  were  lev- 
eled against  it  last  week  at  a  meeting  of 
Methodist  blahc^ia.  Newspapers  should  sup- 
port such  legislation  as  an  earnest  of  their 
desire  to  deal  fairly  with  victims  of  falsa 
and  Irreeponslble  accusations.  And  I  think 
tbe  bar  has  a  substantial  toterest  to  tbe 
matter,  too.  The  public  does  not.  to  my  ex- 
perience, clearly  distinguish  between  qiissl— 
perhaps  I  should  say  pseudo— legal  proceed- 
ings and  ths  proceedings  of  the  courts.  The 
good  name  of  Justice  can  be  tamisheri  toy 
loose  dealing  with  the  rules  of  evidence  In 
Congress  and  abuse  of  the  shelter  of  official 
record. 

Thla  reform,  desirable  as  It  may  be,  Is  a 
small  thing  and  eeeentlally  negative,  "me 
constructive  poesibillttea  lis  mainly  to  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  I  ventiire  to  explore  them 
only  v«7  tentatively,  and  because  of  my 
conviction  that  the  beU  tcdls  for  us  in  this 
matter. 


I 


OriTIATIVB 

I  was  reading  a  review  of  Merlo  Pusey^ 
new  biography  of  Charles  Ivans  Hughes  In 
the  Atlantlo  Monthly  tbe  other  night  and 
came  upon  this  assertion:  "The  American 
bar  has  played  little  or  no  part  tn  tha 
struggle  against  the  degradation  of  the  to- 
vsatlgatlva  process."    Tou  will  know  much 
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better  than  I  whether  thU  statement  U  true. 
I  do  not  accept  It  to  any  accxwatory  sense. 
It  Is  not  my  observation  that  the  matter 
baa  been  brought  before  the  bar.  But  Is  It 
not  fair  to  ask  whether  this  la  a  matter  to 
which  the  bar  should  take  some  Initiative? 

Many  of  you  wUl  remember  the  story  about 
the  elderly  Judge  who  was  flshtog  with  hla 
young  nephew  en  the  bank  of  a  swlft-run- 
ntog  stream  when  two  strangers  hurried  up 
to  a  bleached  out  skiff,  threw  It  toto  the 
river  and  tried  to  paddle  acroes.  The  boat 
leaked  so  badly  that  It  filled  and  capsized 
at  midstream  where  the  water  was  deepest, 
and  the  two  strangers  were  drowned  in  the 
rapid  below.  The  lad  turned  to  his  xincle 
and  said:  "Why  dldnt  you  warn  those  poor 
fellows?  You  knew  that  boat  woxild  sink." 
To  which  the  old  Judge  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied: "Son,  the  matter  was  never  brought 
before  me." 

I  have  my  nerve  to  charge  you  with  re- 
aponaibUltles.  You  might  very  weU  push 
me  toto  a  comer  and  make  me  listen  to  the 
story  of  the  two  roommates  to  the  cheap 
theatrical  hotel  who  had  a  faUtog  out. 
Both  were  out-of-work  old-time  vaudevU- 
llans  with  animal  acta,  and  one  complatoed 
to  the  room  clerk  that  he  simply  could  no 
longer  stand  the  odor  of  hla  roommate's 
performtog  dogs.  '"11160.  why,"  asked  the 
long-suffering  room  clerk,  "don't  you  open 
the  windows  and  air  the  room  out?" 

"Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing."  the 
complaining  tenant  answered.  "Do  you 
think  I  want  to  loee  my  pigeons?" 

The  reason  I  am  willing  to  charge  the  bar 
with  its  responsibilities  is  that  the  bar's 
dogs  and  the  press"  pigeons  are  mixed  up 
In  thla  thing  together.  The  newspapers.  I 
think  you  must  agree,  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  protesting  about  the  degradation  of 
the  Investigative  process.  But  I  am  afraid 
you  might  say  with  good  reason  that  oxir 
protests  have  not  been  accompanied  by 
many  constructive  suggestions.  The  Intri- 
cacies of  the  problem  are  not  the  press'  dish. 
Journalists  are.  as  I  suggested  earlier,  ama-, 
teurs  at  law;  and  this  Is  a  problem  that  will 
be  solved  by  great  lawyers.  If  at  all. 

I  think  that  the  press — and  a  great  many 
other  estates  in  our  society — are  ready  to 
accept  good  legal  counsel  In  the  handling  of 
thla  problem.  And  I  feel  s\ure  that  Con- 
gressmen are  more  anxious  about  It  than 
any  of  us  realize.  Speaker  Sam  RATBuaw 
did  not,  I  can  assure  you,  ban  television 
from  investigative  hearings  because  he 
■ought  popularity  with  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks.  He  did  this  because  he  Is 
deeply  worried  about  the  good  name  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Oovemment — In  which 
he  has  served  his  whole  life  with  great  dis- 
tinction. 

I  believe,  very  sincerely,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  members  of  the  bar  who  do  not  sit 
m  Congress  to  make  common  cause  with 
those  who  do.  I  am  satisfied  that,  together, 
these  two  segments  of  the  bar  can  find  most 
of  the  answers  to  what  should  be  done. 

And  I  am  equally  confident  that  when 
these  answers  are  discovered  the  press  will 
Joto  you  wholeheartedly  In  Insisting  that 
they  take  good  root  to  our  country's  great 
tradiUon. 


Federal  Jadf  eslnpt  the  Patronage  of  Local 
Politic  ians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAuroENiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1952 
Mr.  POULSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  RacoRB.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
and  resolution: 

Umitxd  Statxs  Coxnrr  or  Atpkalb, 

NniTB  JxjBiciAi.  CiacTnT, 
San  Francisco,  Calif..  June  10,  1952. 
Re  Pederal  Judgeships  the  patronage  of  local 

politicians. 
Hon.  Noaais  Pottlson, 

House  of  Representative*, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Deam.  Ma.  Pouijson:  Herewith  Is  enclosed 
for  yoxir  consideration  a  resolution  concern- 
ing the  repeated  Justice  denying  delays  to 
litigants  to  a  Federal  court,  due  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the 
disputes  of  local  Democratic  poUUcUns  In 
the  distribution  of  what  they  claim  as  their 
Judicial  patronage. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  all  the  seven  Judges  of  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit. 

It  will  be  noted  that  with  four  vacancies 
walttog  from  a  year  to  ao  months  for  the 
settlement  of  the  patronage  disputes  of  these 
local  politicians,  when  Congress  to  June 
1946  placed  a  15-day  limit  for  an  appotot- 
ment.  It  was  made  in  that  time. 

It  has  become  evident  that  only  by  a  pub- 
11c  discussion  of  the  facts  can  the  wrongs 
to  these  lltlganU  be  alleviated. 
Very  faithfully  yours. 

WIUJAM    DZIflCAlt, 

Chief  Judge. 

RXSOLtmOM   OF  THX  JUDICIAL  CotTKCTl.  OF  TH« 

Ninth  dacurr  Rxspxcnwo  Poi-rncAi.  Pat- 

BOMAOS     IW     PCDBaAX.     JnDOXSHIPS.     AOOFTXD 

JCNk  0,  1953 

Whereas  8.000.000  people,  practically 
double  the  population  of  Norway,  have  moved 
toto  the  ninth  circuit  In  the  last  12  years 
causing  the  greatest  Increase  In  docketlngs 
In  the  United  States  district  courts  in  the 
history  of  Federal  litigation;  and 

Whereas  Congress  to  make  possible  tb* 
adjudication  of  the  tocreased  litigation  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California  has  created 
to  the  last  6  years  three  additional  Judgeships 
to  that  district;  and 

Whereas  there  are  to  that  district  many 
outstanding  members  of  the  bar,  competent 
and  ehglble  for  appointment  to  flU  the  va- 
cant Judgeships  In  that  court;  and 

Whereas  a  vacancy  In  one  of  the  Judge- 
ships of  that  court  occurred  on  the  30th  day 
of  July  1947,  which  was  not  fUled  until  over 
20  months  thereafter,  causing  arrearages  and 
delay  to  many  litigants  In  that  coxirt;   and 

Whereas  another  vacancy  to  such  a  Judge- 
ship occurred  on  the  3d  day  of  August  1949, 
which  was  not  filled  until  over  a  year  bad 
elapsed,  causing  further  arrearages  and  delay 
to  that  court's  litigants;    and 

Whereas  another  vacancy  on  August  3, 
1949,  was  not  fiUed  until  18  months  had 
elapsed  caxistog  ftirther  arrearages  and  delay 
for  the  litigants;   and 

Whereas  another  vacancy,  occurrtog  on 
March  18,  1951.  now  over  15  months  there- 
after has  not  been  filled,  causing  other  ar- 
rearages and  delays  to  the  litigants;   and 

Whereas  to  addition  to  the  delay  which 
denies  Justice  to  litigants  able  to  wait  for 
adjudication  are  the  unjust  and  enforced 
settlements  of  the  weaker  litigants  who  can- 
not wait,  to  those  stronger  who  can;  and 

Whereas,  in  interesting  contrast  to  the 
above  the  statute  creating  a  Judgeship  on 
June  16,  1946,  required  the  vacancy  to  be 
filled  before  July  1,  1946,  and  the  appotot- 
ment  was  made  before  that  date;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  many  able  attor- 
ne3rs  eligible  for  appototment,  the  Impression 
has  been  created  at  the  bar  and  with  the 
public  that  Federal  Judgeships  are  but  a 
part  of  the  patronage  of  politicians  who.  In 
all  of  these  toxu  denials  of  Justice  to  liti- 
gants, have  taken  from  a  year  to  20  months 
to  settle  between  them  the  question  of  which 


poUtldan  ihall  have  the  appototse.  thus 
bringing  great  disrepute  to  the  Pederal 
bench:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  Judicial  CouncU  of 
the  Ninth  Circuit  strongly  urge  that  ths 
wronged  Federal  UtlganU  of  the  Northern 
District  of  CalUomla  be  prompUy  accorded 
the  Justice  due  them  by  the  appototment 
of  a  Judge  to  fill   the  precent  vacancy  la 

that  court. 

WnxiAM  DxmtAir. 

Chief  Judg; 
CLzrTOM  Matrsws, 

Circuit  Judg: 
kiMWKt  Lo  Siaraaws, 

Circuit  Judga. 
WnxiAaf  HXALT. 

Ctrcuit  Judge. 
HoMXB  T.  Bon. 

Circuit  Judga. 
WnxiAM  S.  0«a. 

CireuitJudg: 
Walisb  L.  Pops. 

Circuit  Judga. 


Address  of  tko  Presideat  of  tkc  Uaited 
States  at  tbe  Ccremoay  k  Conaectioa 
Wkh  Hm  UyiM  of  tiM  Keel  for  tW 
First  Nadear-Powered  SabmariM  aft 
Grotoa,  Coaa.,  oa  Satvdaj,  Jaac  4, 
19S2 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  oxiMOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  19S2 

Mr.  PRICE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzcoro,  I 
include  the  following  address  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  at  the  cere- 
mony in  connection  with  the  laying  of 
the  keel  for  the  first  nuclear-powered 
submarine,  at  Groton.  Conn.,  on  Satur- 
day. June  14.  1952: 

Hfr  Chairman,  Oovemor  Lodgs,  Mr.  See- 
retary  of  the  Navy,  dlstlngulabsd  guests.  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  here  today  to  Groton.  Oonn. 
Tou  see.  I  got  the  right  town  this  tlms. 
Somebody  told  me  last  week  that  thU  cere- 
mony was  going  to  be  held  to  Nsw  London 
over  on  the  other  slds  of  ths  river.  I  referred 
to  It  In  the  spesch  I  made  Saturday  out  In 
Missouri  Very  shortly  thereafter  I  was  s«t 
right  to  no  uncertain  terms. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  people  of  Groton  are 
proud  of  their  home  town.  I  know  how  they 
feel.  I  sometimes  get  pretty  tired  of  Kansas 
City  taktog  all  the  credit  for  the  thtogs  that 
happen  In  Independence.  Mo.  I  can  under- 
stand why  the  people  of  Groton  should  bs 
proud  of  what  is  happening  here  today. 

Today  Is  Flag  Day,  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  fiag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Flag  Day.  176  years  ago,  the  imlted  colonies, 
afterward  the  United  Statas.  adopted  the 
flag  which  files  over  us  today. 

In  1905.  47  years  ago,  I  celebrated  Plag  Day 
by  Joining  the  National  Guard  as  a  private.  I 
became  a  corporal,  a  sergeant,  a  captain,  a 
major,  a  colonel — and  finally  the  Com- 
znander  to  Chief  of  the  whole  works. 

As  we  celebrate  this  Flag  Day,  it  marks  one 
of  the  most  significant  developments  of  our 
time. 

We  are  assembled  here  to  lay  the  keel  of  a 
Navy  submarine,  the  U.  S.  S.  Sautilus.  Ths 
ship  wlU  be  something  new  to  the  world. 
She  wUl  be  atomic-powered.  Her  cAglnes 
wiU  not  bum  oU,  or  coal.    The  heat  to  her 
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OONCatESSIOHAL  RBOOKD—APFENDIZ 


Arm 


ilssl|,nlnj;     devekifitiig.    oBtf     

power  plant  at  tbli  ship.     In  the 
they    have    Msvastf  wiMt   Is   takes   to 
atocolc    energy    to    wovk.      Aad    ttcj 

ful 


Now   tba 

electric  boat  dtvfsSaa 

to   carry    forward    tM 

In  view  or  ttoe  loi:«  nooaa  or  good  rontons 

know  yoa  mca  aad  waoBcn  wm  do  yoor  full 
part  to  Isatltng  us  cm  Into  the  age  of  atomic 


ship  \inder  water  Is 

to  design  and 

iBb^our 

not    have 

to    bttUd 

Ui  ttw 


to 
.and 
or  festag  awecd  tnm  piae«  to 
fee  irt«MB  reach  at  our  ladustiy. 

oar  cttisa.  and  oxv 

<Hseta  a  posMbUKy  wosjid  wruluttoa- 

cf  ofv  clvBiaa— 

It  ODiiM  pPDvMe  ttc  SBsw  to 

for  aoareas  at  power  tn  tho 

at    tte    world.    t% 

tadqacrlaltliHlMyusrat  fiori 

ttiey  hare  no  suppCy 
n  could  Rt 
to 
cUuisto. 

ilnaiopnifnf  voald  trtnt 
oCker.  uiirissssMliTf  bwacttu  aloag  with  It. 
like  wa  at  radto-aettva  msfrtsla  In  tbs  *»- 
tactfciB  aod  treatoMBU  at  dit 
sbown  •tartUng  rasalta.  Sucli 
have  also  baaa  usad  In 

In  tte  dsvslnpnisar  at 
and  flbasa.    Att 
tb«    prlflamva   sU«M   at 
body  tmam  what  nwaU  Us  ahaad  at  aa. 
W«  ataad  a«  «>m  ttosabnH  at  a  a««  sea. 
But  ttea  t— rtna  la^  Wlam  ateU  «•  be  ak- 
ta9 


An  eagf&e  to 
very  dlAcatt 


sdentUta  and 
too  much  trooMs 


ths  water  at  a 
A  few  pounds  of  ursLBtuas  wlU  gtvs  bsr  ample 
fMl  to  travsi  tkoaaandaal  artlsaat  top  speed, 
aia  will  be  able  to  stoy  ondsrwatcr  ln»- 


avay.    But  with  this  totosl  «•  ata 


bcr  to  bs  eomplstaty  Ctoc  at  tbs  sartb^  at- 
win    not    even    require    a 


Tbe  military 


tilt  U  evsi 

sbip  haa  been  boSlt 


at  this 

flg  tte  MmmUtm  wUl 

aa  ths  na- 

oceangolng 

or  tbs  itau- 

When  this 
eoDttol- 


i 


I 


tor    sffeeUve 


what  was  Invoivad  tai 

t^^t  vtn  go  bOo  thla  oubBoailBa. 

bad  to  bs 

for 


into  prodttctton. 

▲U  avu  of  now  msfhTnary  had  to  ba 
•Ignad  and  buUt  to  i 
tban  anytblng  ev 
Industry  bsfora. 

Ths  mbakt  onamtiratad 
quired  to  okaka  atoosa  tanafc  apart  hsd  to 
bs  il«aNiTinl  to  fit  into  this  vssasl's  haiU. 
Safaty  davlcaa  had  to  ba  asekad  ant  to 
tact  ths  ship's  crew  txa^  hanstul 
ff|nr<t'  oQBtrols  had  to  ba  davskyad  i 
tba  spead  and  totcMdty  at  atosatc 
can  ba  t«gulated  Inata ntjy  bf  tba  Alak  of  a 
switch.  And  all  thla  Istrtosts  assarianlsaa 
K»a  to  bs  n«aad  somig*'  to  wttbatand  eaaa- 
bat  sho^  from  dapth  chaigsa  and  troaa  other 

attacks. 

Tba  poww  plant  that  will  go  Into  ihia 
tohi^jina  Is  not  Just   "  "    — 

ptpsr.    Ths  Atomic  BB«i_. 
tha  Havj  have  acnially  gona  osit 


come  agato  when  we  have  to 
bomb.  Ifm9thaathlsshtp.lhla»tosdaaslc 
submartM.  will  nssex  have  an  anaaty  to  fight. 
I  hope  shs  will  be  tlad  up  somaday  as  a 
blBlisb  tame  at  a  tbasat  at  war  long  psssBl. 

I  know  that  aU  Amarteana  win  Joto  mt  la 
this.  JRor  wa  are  a  paaosfOl  paopte.  not  a 
varlika  ptafif.  IN  want  psaee  and  wa  woA 
bard  for  paane.  1«ls  h  a  great  day  for  us. 
a  day  to  celebrate — not  beoaoM  wa  axe  start- 
ing a  aaw  ship  for  war.  bat  beeaoas  wa  are 
making  a  great  advance  In  tbe  om  ol  atonic 
energy  for  peace.  We  want  atonslc  power  to 
be  a  boon  to  aZt  aoen  ewrywbcra.  not  an  tn- 
strament  for  tbetr  ilsitiui'tton 

Today,  we  stand  on  tba  thissbold  of  a  naw 
mfp  at  power.  Xh  10  short  years,  we  have 
brMgait  the  great  gap  between  tba  first  dis- 
covery at  a  new  sourc*  of  power  and  tta  . 
mi  use.  nerer  before  to  history  has 
ktod  msde  such  rapid  strides.  Between  tha 
first  appllcatton  at  atoam  by  Hero,  ol  Alaa- 
andrta.  sad  tbe  staam  englna  of  Jamaa  Watt 
lay  »tTThnat  sjaoo  years.  Betassn  FTankBn'a 
eiperlaaeau  with  elactrldty  and  tba  ttrat 
socoeatful  Incandescent  lamp  that 
vanad  ahooat  a  oentuiy  and  a  half. 

HoBoancanfc 
TsinpnMnts  in  atoarta  aaatgy  wlU 
in  the  mmx  10  yaam.    "Om  powsr  piaat  ol 


waMt 

to  tbe  TTnnad  Nattoaa 

totemattoaal     eoatrol     over 

for  owtlawtag  aUnwio 

it  an  end  to  atoeile  siaia 

want  an  end  to  evary  kind  at 

nOmm  tei^t  coaas  to 

ttie  same  dastre  and  might  Jata 

ve  measures  for 


I 


But  tote  toey  have  not  done.  They  hava 
sbowa  BO  wtmngness  to  woefe  oat  honest, 
fair  strfattoBB  for  the  problems  of  toe  world. 
Tialasit.  toey  have  aov^t  to  sow  disrup- 
tion and  distiast  among  fras  countries:  thsy 
bave  osed  threats  and  rtots.  Itloodshed  and 
outright  aggression.  In  tbelr  attempt  to  ex- 
pand toslr  emptra. 

Ttaay  have  left  us  no  choice  except  to 
look  to  oar  own  defenses.  They  have  made 
Ta  understand  that  only  great  strength  to 
oOtet  their  own  can  keep  the  peace.  That^ 
h  why  the  free  countrlat  of  the  world  hava 
banded  together  for  great«  strength.  Wa 
are  butUfing  strength  for  sacurtty.  And  thla 
ship  NttutOuM  Is  a  part  of  that  great  effort. 
She  is  designed  to  pstrol  tha  seas  and  thua 
protect  our  land.  She  h  an.  answer  to  th* 
thrsat  of  aggression  to  the  world. 

Now.  I  want  to  turn  to  a  phase  of  thla 
matter  than  ^•^nnnt  im  Ignccwi.  That  la 
tiks  tact  that  atomk:  devakopmanta  cost 
money  tnrieari.  they  are  very 
Only  a  few  weaka  i«o.  I  had  to  ask  tba 
g^am  lor  an  aiWHt  tonal  suaa  at  mora 
gljOgtM>lW.OW)  for 
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an  ecpenalTe  and  w*  mlgbt  aa  weU  fac« 
up  to  it. 

I  think  efforts  are  being  made  to  sell  th« 
American  people  on  the  Idea  that  there  U 
some  cut-rate,  bargain  counter  route  to  na- 
tional security,  and  that  route  is  a  very 
dangerous  one.  The  people  of  this  country 
liave  faith  and  courage  and  patrloUam 
enough  to  do  what  is  required  for  our  na- 
tional survival.  They  are  willing  to  do  what 
Is  necessary  even  though  the  way  may  be 
long  and  hard. 

The  diillculty  la  that  the  American  people 
are  getting  all  kinds  of  foolish  advice  from 
people  who  know  better.  This  is  a  pclitical 
year  and  politics  does  funny  things  to  people 
who  are  seeking  ofiQce — and  I  know  from 
experience.  Now  the  air  ia  filled  with  prom- 
laes  to  strengthen  national  8ec\irlty  and  to 
cut  taxes  all  at  the  same  time.  I  even  heard 
the  other  day  that  somebody  was  talking 
about  a  $40,000,000,000  tax  ci^t.  That  would 
leave  us  with  only  about  half  enough  money 
to  support  our  Armed  Forces  even  If  we 
dldnt  spend  a  dollar  for  anything  else. 

This  passion  for  economy  regardless  of 
the  consequences  is  raging  In  the  Congress. 
Ttiat  Is  where  the  greatest  danger  lies,  be- 
cause the  Congress  can  wreck  our  chances 
tat  world  peace  If  it  takes  the  wrong  kind 
of  action.  Very  fortunately,  there  are  many 
men  in  the  Congress  who  recognize  the  seri- 
ous danger  that  confronts  owe  country  and 
who  are  not  jrieldlng  to  political  pressiires 
for  false  economy.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
there  are  enough  of  these  men  so  that  we 
will  get  through  this  election-year  session 
With  our  national  defense  reasonably  Intact. 

Two  of  the  best  of  them.  I  want  to  say 
to  you.  are  your  two  Senators  from  Con- 
necticut. 

BaixH  McMahon  has  done  so  much  to 
guide  the  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy,  that  people  sometimes  lose  sight  of 
the  other  good  work  he  does.  But  I  want 
you  to  know  that  he  is  doing  much — all 
acroM  the  board — to  keep  the  United  States 
on  the  right  road,  and  Is  doing  as  much 
as  any  man  in  the  Senate  in  that  direction. 

Then  there  is  Bill  Bknton.  Bill  is  always 
on  the  right  side  of  every  tough  fight  that 
comes  along.  And  the  thing  I  admire  about 
him  most  is  his  courage.  He  has  stepped 
right  up  and  tagged  Jox  McCahtht  for  what 
he  Is.  when  a  lot  of  other  people  were  run- 
ning for  cover — or  were  even  doing  a  little 
•crdld  coattall  riding. 

I  want  to  thank  U^e  people  of  Connecticut 
for  sending  men  like  this  to  the  Senate.  I 
hope  you  will  keep  It  up. 

We  must  have  men  In  office  who  have  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  to  choose  the  right 
course  whether  it  is  popular  or  not. 

We  may  have  to  live  in  a  half-peace,  half- 
war  condition  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We 
must  lay  our  plans  accordingly.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  peace,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
defeat  aggression.  And  we  mxist  be  pre- 
pared to  make  the  long-term  Investment  In 
national  seciirlty  that  this  requires. 

But  clearly  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  pay  attention  only  to  military  mat- 
ters. Far  from  it.  What  we  must  do  in- 
stead— what  we  are  doing — la  to  make  \ue 
of  ev«ry  opportimity  we  have  to  advance  the 
arts  of  peace  and  respond  to  human  needs. 

That  Is  why  this  ceremony  here  today  holds 
great  hope  for  the  future.  We  are  here,  in 
a  true  sense,  pioneering  to  bring  the  world 
new  advances.  We  are,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  fortifying  the  cause  of  freemen  every, 
where  against  aggression  and  taking  a  long 
stride  toward  the  day  when  man  can  reap 
the  material  benefits  of  the  atom. 

But  tblnk  how  much  more  we  co\ild  do 
tf  we  were  able  to  devote  all  oiir  atomic 
knowledge  to  peaceful  purposes.  If  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Kremlin  should  change,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  would  cooperate  In  building  a 
better  world  Instead  of  standing  In  the  way 
at  all  progress,  think  what  viataa  would  open 
vp.  Think  what  could  be  done  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind  with  only  a  fraction 


of  the  money  now  going  Into  military 
strength. 

No  wonder  msn  look  with  bewilderment 
and  dismay  at  the  bitter  stream  of  lies  and 
threats  that  comes  from  Moscow.  No  won- 
der millions  of  men,  on  both  sides  of  ths 
iron  curtain,  look  to  the  Kremlin  and  ask, 
"When  will  they  let  us  have  peace?" 

For  the  people  of  the  world  know  that 
men  have  within  their  reach  today  the  means 
of  a  better  life  than  they  have  ever  had 
before.  With  the  tools  of  modem  science — 
of  which  the  most  marvelous  can  be  this  new 
thing,  atomic  energy — and  with  the  ancient 
moral  truths  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
mankind  can  build  a  world  in  which  pov- 
erty, hunger,  and  war  are  banished  once 
and  for  all. 

This  is  the  vision  we  should  keep  before 
us  as  we  strive  on  toward  peace.  Justice,  and 
freedom  for  all  men. 


The  So-Called  Vested  Interests  Referred 
to  by  Advocates  of  tiie  St  Lawrence 
Seaway  as  Opposinf  the  International 
Ditch  Reveals  the  Desperate  Plifht  of 
Those  Who  Seek  Approval  of  Sach  mm 
Economic  Monstrosity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PXHNSTLVANU 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  50  years  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
has  been  presented  to  Congress:  and  yet, 
despite  the  frenzied  efforts  of  its  pro- 
ponents to  Justify  its  construction,  the 
argnunents  advanced  In  its  behalf  are 
noted  for  their  shallowness. 

Recently  I  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
so-called  vested  Interests  that  are  said 
to  be  the  chief  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posed international  ditch.  My  remarks 
which  appeared  In  the  Congrkssionai. 
Rkcord  are  the  subject  of  an  enlighten- 
ing editorial  that  appeared  in  the  March 
19,  1952,  issue  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise. 

The  timely  article  is  as  follows: 

VXSTXD  iNTXaXSTS  rOK  SXAWAT 

Advocates  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
make  much  ado  over  the  vested  Interests 
who  oppose  this  project.  The  idea  is  to 
arouse  prejudice  by  trying  to  make  the 
American  people  believe  a  sinister  conspiracy 
is  afoot  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  blessings 
that  wiU  flow  from  the  construction  of  a 
seaway  connecting  Oreat  Lakes  ports  with 
open  water. 

Representative  Van  Zandt.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, recently  had  something  to  say  in  the 
Hoiise  of  Represei^tatives  about  these  so- 
called  "vested  interests"  who  are  accused 
of  standing  in  the  way  of  national  progress. 
Incidentally,  the  seaway  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  about  50  years  and  still  cannot 
muster  enough  strength  to  win  congres- 
sional approval. 

The  "vested  interests"  who  oppose  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  are  not  a  group  of  railroad 
barons,  bankers,  and  capitalists,  prlmarUy, 
althoiigh  railroads  and  capitalists  do  not 
want  anything  done  that  would  be  injurious 
to  their  own  Investments,  without  compen- 
sating benefits  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Opponents  of  what  Mr.  Vak  Zanot  calls 
"an  economic  monstrosity"  include  labor, 
civic,  business,  and  taxpayers'  organizations 


scattered  aU  over  the  United  States,  as  wttU 
as  practically  the  entire  Mlsslasippt  Valley. 
Inland  waterways.  Atlantic  and  Oulf  seaporU 
and  too  many  other  organizations  to  mention. 

Of  course  raUroads  and  other  carrier*  do 
not  want  to  be  put  out  of  business  or  to 
suffer  heavy  economic  k]8ss  because  a  limitsd 
area  of  the  country  clamors  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to 
defend  themselves  against  attempts  to  de- 
stroy them  or  to  take  business  away  from 
them.    But  that  is  not  even  half  the  story. 

At  a  time  when  a  "tax  rebeUion"  U  declared 
to  be  "sweeping  the  Nation"  It  U  again  pro- 
ftosed  that  the  United  States  embark  upon 
a  m\iltimillion  dollar  imdertaking  whlcb 
woiild  probably  coet  more  than  a  bUlion  dol- 
lars before  It  was  finished:  divert  manpower 
and  materials  to  it  needed  for  national  de- 
fense and  otherwise  rilsalpate  national  re- 
sources. It  has  never  been  proved  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  essential  to  the  welfars 
or  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Van  ZAinyr  found  that  "vested  Inter- 
eats"  do  support  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 
They  consist  of  six  Midwest  steel  companies 
that  put  up  S49.000  of  the  •68.104  raised  in 
1960  to  lobby  for  the  seaway.  The  lobbying 
fund  for  the  first  6  months  of  1961  was  S58.- 
823.  These  steel  companies  own  ore  deposits 
In  the  Lsbrador-Quebec  area. 

A  subsidized  seawsy  paid  for  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which  may  never  pay  for  Itself 
by  tolls,  would  enable  these  six  steel  com- 
panies to  transport  ore  at  a  lower  cost, 
thereby  giving  them  an  advantage  over  east- 
em  and  southern  steel  companies. 

The  Midwest  steel  companies  and  their 
allies  may  be  properly  called  "vested  inter- 
ests." They  do  not  care  what  happens  to 
the  rest  of  the  country,  or  the  billions  of 
dollars  Invested  in  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion, Jxist  so  they  get  what  they  want,  a 
seaway  built  at  public  expense  of  which  tbsy 
will  be  the  beneflclanes. 


Wilfiambwg  DedaratiMi  of  19S2 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaACHTJSSTTS 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  text  of 
the  Williamsburg  Declaration  of  1952, 
signed  June  12,  1952,  by  exiles'  leaders 
from  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia. 
Estonia.  Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Po- 
land. Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia,  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  13,  1952: 
TsxT  or  DacLASATioM  BT  10  Bxn.iB  T.r*nsss 

The  Communist  governments  and  consti- 
tutions which  have  been  forced  on  our  na- 
tive countries  have  trampled  freedoms  and 
perverted  the  very  meaning  and  symbol  of 
the  human  principles  emixxlled  In  truly  revo- 
lutionary documents  such  as  the  Virginia 
BUI  of  Rights.  Since  It  has  long  been  evi- 
dent that  the  social,  economic,  and  human 
reforms  which  they  have  proclaimed  were 
mere  propaganda  Intended  to  deceive  our 
peoples  and  Impose  upon  them  Communist 
governments  through  the  agency  of  a  god- 
less, totalitarian,  reactionary,  and  imperial- 
ist mlUtary  conspiracy,  whose  practical  ef- 
fect is  to  take  our  countries  backward  In 
time  to  the  conditions  of  slavery;  we,  the  un« 
derslgned  representatlves-ln-exile  of  10  an- 
cient countries,  oppressed  by  regimes  whlcA 
deny  to  our  peoples  Independence,  and  de- 
prive them  of  the  blessings  of  their  homes, 
their  liberties,  their  national  tradittons  and 
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and  anfety:  and  that  w*«n  any  form  oT  for- 
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normnjAi. 

We  proclaim  the  right  to  public  Judicial 
■nbsadlna.  to  know  ths  cause  iSiA  nature 
of  erary  charts,  and  to  be  tt9»  from  ccanpul- 
to  five  evidence  acata*  anssBlf.  to  he 

of  the  pr«s*aU  prevail:  that  ths 
Anil  ho  ■ohadlnatsd  to  and  gov* 
I  hf  tha  ^vQ  yoews;  tlkat  no  teas  gMessn- 
^Mkt  can  be  preserved  without  fliaa  adhar- 
soca  to  ethical  prlndplss;  that  all  men  ars 
squally  sntttlad  to  the  tras  cnrdM  ot 
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only  thromih  ths 

which  ean- 
thnM^  Uhet»- 
dedara  that, 
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political  brilefs.  pussttton  of  rrtlgloB  and 
chmfhsa.  and  the  rtnmlnaf —  of  any  nation 
by  a  f  oralsn  power  shall  be  eliminated. 

Stakhanorlam  and  punlUve  Uws  on  the 
dtaetnUna  at  labor  shaU  bs  abotlahed  fortb- 
^rtthTThe  psnsnnts  shall  bo  Ubmted 
tram  farced  eoIlecttvtoaUon  and  kolkhcnsa. 

W^  pisdfs  that  tyranny  over  tb«  mind  ct 
^^  ^laB  hs  sbtillshiil  troas  cur  eountrlsn— 
tyranny  of  any  ■Inostty  clique  owr  the 
Batcrtty.  or  tyranny  at  tha  malorlty  over  the 
■nlnorltlea. 

We  pladge  that  rule  by  terror  wHI  be  rs- 
plsccd  by  Uberty  under  Uw.  and  that  the 
prtnetpiss  and  ft«edoms  enumerated  ^ov« 
win  baoome  the  foundation  oT  tovemassmt 
of  the  psopls.  tor  the  people,  and  by  tbe 
and  not  tha  state.  Is  the  true 
at  pnicreM.  and  the  form  o<  po- 

•ball  be  ehoecn  by  the  people,  in  such  asan- 
as that  an  ordv  at  aoclal  Justice  wlU  be 
•BtabUabed. 

We  pledge  that  the  right  of  private  own- 
anhlp  of  land  ahaU  be  reatored,  and  that 
land  and  other  prupity  taken  from  the 
oeMants  for  eoOeetlvmtton  shall  be  given 
So  thoae  who  Ull  the  land.     Coopera- 

and  other  forma  at  asanrlatVitu  volun- 

tarfty  entered  Into  by  tha  peaeants  for 
noarue  ends.  shaU  bo  free  trom 
interfereskce. 

ytae  and  independent  voluntary  trade 
^^f^^n»^  and  labor  organlmttons  shaU  be  the 
gnardtans  of  workers'  rtghts  and  interests. 
The  workers  shall  bs  ftee  to  ebooee  their 
emnloymant  and  the  pis  bis  where  they  wish 
to  llva  and  work.  The  righti  and  dignity 
at  the  workar  ahall  ha  truly  protaeted. 


WWkTdBhM? 


HON.  EDWARD  L  SITTLER,  JR. 

or  rswwsTLVAinA 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  aSFBKSSNTATTVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1952 
Mr.  srmJER.  ICr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
later  expressions  of  a  thinking  citteen 
with  regard  to  the  eomtant  appeal  to 
Washington  as  the  soiurce  of  all  funds 
is  Ki^"iinMj  exprened  In  an  editorial 
written  by  Dr.  Hayes  Parish,  of  the 
Woodland  Christian  Church.  LexingtMi, 
1^..  te  the  June  11,  VKl.  tasoe  of  Wood- 
land Echoes: 

Wwo  la  To 


prc«rees  including  the  right  to  ownership 
of  property.  shaU  bs  Invlolata. 


of 
„_.  Is  to  entScally 
I  In  Ootremment  and  puhUc  spendthrttt 
^mUmxIs.  The  practice  o£  praai#aU  BBethods 
of  spending  Is  condemned  but  tha^undertylng 
causes  are  never  eotiBtdered.  Bvery  potttl- 
dan  wants  eeowowy  produced  In  ^ 
ittory  except  his  own.  This  attttoda 
tn  no  oeanamy  at  aU. 

What  iiiiiImHsb  asuuiiotral  spending  of 
puhUc  saoBMy?  W^l.  wtaat  began  aa  a  da- 
iseiilon  eaasrgancy  meaauia  on  the  part  of 
the  Oovanunent  has  been  retained  by  pubUo 
demand  as  national  practice — running  to 
Wealili^,l'ai  for  money.  T^e  mlUtary  budget 
to  tha  laifast  of  all.  Defei 
lagaalmtmna  m  siallwan  aU  over  the 
tlon.  Bow.  try  to  dom  up  coo  o* 
Qfifenes  productloa  units.  resaidW 
Uttle  It  Bsey  be  needed  Labor 
tiona.  the  chamber  of  oommeroe.  mercbanta, 
and  the  public  demand  of  their  Rtpresenta- 
ttvee  tn  Oongrees  that  the  established  pro- 
(liaetlan  unit  continue. 

Where  rirh"^*  and  collages  have  been  get- 
ting financial  subsidies  the  demand  Is  tor 
larger  approprtattoiia.  An  entering  wadge 
for  larger  fl"».w.i«i  suKKvt  ia  aought  for 
grade  and  secondary  aehools  in  the  sum  of 
tSOO.OOO.OOO.  The  distribution  is  not  to  be 
made  according  to  needs  In  lem  privileged 
areas  but  a  stralght-acroee-the-board  appro- 
urlatlon  en  aehooi  pop«latkm  basis  regard- 
lem  or  the  needs.  The  eate  guem  ta  that  the 
taoo.OOOjOOe  ^iproprlatlon  for  public  schools 
would  be  merely  an  initial  draft. 

There  Is  a  steady  march  to  Washington 
for  soUdUtion.  special  appropriation  to  sub^ 


HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  csLivaBMXs 
Bl  TBB  BODSB  OT  BBBKBTTATIVaB 

MoMtef.  Jvne  19,  19S2 
Mr.  McDONODQH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
ProAdent  Tniiiian*s  reeent  tatfrnffift 
that  8Utc8'  rights  to  ttddands  to  lilgh- 
way  robbery  in  broad  dayligbr*  te  as 
phony  as  a  7-doIlnr  liilL 

The  real  questkMH  in  the  tidelands  caae 
te:  Who  is  robbing  who?  Tlie  Federal 
OwCTUDent  caimoi  be  robbed  of  some- 
thbv  tbef  do  oot  own.  The  States 
cannot  be  eharged  with  robbing  the 
fMeral  OoTemment  of  something  that 
belongs  to  the  States  In  the  first  place. 
Thte  Bsakes  the  recent  statement 
made  by  Piesldent  Traman  that  the 
States  were  robbing  the  Federal  Qofw- 
emment  both  IDogleal  and  ph(my.  It 
sounds  like  Pendergastian  philosophy 
propounded  purposely  to  pollute  the 
public  with  phony  political  patronizing 
propaganda. 

It  will  not  work.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
as  wrtffMT  as  your  letter  to  me  about  the 
marines. 

Beie  te  an  editorial  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  which  sheds  new  light  on 
the  tidelands  issue: 

Stats  Has  a  E^aks  m  That  Toklakss 


\ 


Ths  adsnec  of  semantftm  hm  advanced  so 
tm  that  it  is  now  p"— *m*  to  permit  the  tiiiaf 
to  change  places  with  his  victim.  For  exam- 
ple. PWr  Deal  oolinnnists  and  statesmen  have 
of  late  been  denouncing  the  tidelands  grab." 
The  Inattentive  reader  might  suppose  that 
these  gentry  had  really  espertenced  a  change 
at  heart  b**^  ware  against  the  effort  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  npaet  land  tttlea  all 
over  the  country  by  moving  Into  the  Stata- 
owned  oU  lands  along  the  shorm  of  Tttaa. 
t,.T^,i.«»  and  Cam omla.  But  read  on.  ud 
yon  find  oot  that  tbrn  boys  havant 
their  mtnds  at  aU.  but  only  tbtU 


What  the  antltldelands  people  mean  by  a 
grab  is  the  effort  of  the  SUtes  to  get  bacH 
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what  the  Federal  Oovenunent  baa  grabbed 
Irom  tbem.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
States'  titles  had  gone  unchallenged  since 
the  founding  of  the  Nation,  and  indeed  had 
been  confirmed  by  a  series  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  It  is  extraordinary  that  even  a 
Fair  Deal  commentator  should  have  the 
nerve  to  describe  the  efforts  of  the  States  to 
resist  Federal  encroachment  as  a  grab. 

President  Truman.  In  his  provocative 
speech  before  the  ADA  (Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action)  last  month,  described  the 
efforts  of  Congress  to  protect  the  American 
system  of  land  ownership  as  a  scheme  to  rob 
the  people  of  their  oU.  He  said  he  could  un- 
derstand why  the  representatives  of  States 
like  California  end  Louisiana,  which  have 
tldelands  oil,  voted  as  they  did,  but  he  was 
baffled  bv  the  attitude  of  the  Members  from 
the  other  States.  The  possibility  that  every 
State  might  be  concerned  for  the  validity  of 
property  titles  Issued  under  their  authority 
did  not  Interest  Mr.  Truman  at  all.  At  any 
rate,  this  crass  appraisal  of  the  motives  of 
Congressmen  is  100  percent  Triunan. 

Unfortimately  some  conservative  news- 
pape.*B  like  the  New  York  Times,  ordinarily 
sensitive  to  attacks  on  property  righte,  fall 
for  this  Fair  Deal  propaganda.  The  Times 
accused  Congresc  of  attempting  to  band 
over  to  the  States  of  California,  Texas,  and 
Loulsi«ma  a  multl-bilUon-doUar  asset  that 
now  belongs  to  the  United  States.  If  the 
so-called  tldelands  do  belong  to  the  United 
SUtes,  so  does  a  lot  of  territory  In  and  about 
New  York.  As  Gov.  Allan  Shivers,  of  Texas, 
puts  it,  "I  havf  been  told  that  New  Ycwk, 
its  political  subdivisions  and  citizens  have 
mere  money  Invested  beyond  low  tide  In 
ports,  piers,  playgrounds,  and  Long  Island 
^omes  (on  reclaimed  land)  than  any  other 
State."  In  a  letter  to  The  New  York  Times. 
Bobert  Moses.  New  York's  construction  co- 
'  ordlnator.  declares  that  the  grab  of  the  tide- 
lands  from  the  States  has  clouded  titles  to 
New  York's  municipal  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  put  us  on  the  legal  road  to 
Federal  ownership  in  the  Hudson  and  Mis- 
sissippi, in  Lake  Michigan.  Lake  George,  and 
Lake  Tahoe,  In  New  York  Harbor  and  San 
Francisco  Bay." 

The  truth  la— And  we're  back  to  Oovemor 
Shivers  again — that  the  governmental 
philosophy  reflected  In  the  tldelands  cases 
Is  cause  for  concern  on  the  part  of  all  who 
are  opposed  to  overcentrallzatlon  of  govern- 
ment at  State  experse.  The  effort  to  rep- 
resent the  States'  defense  of  their  long-time 
rights  as  a  grab  is  as  phony  as  a  seven-dollar 
bill.  It  Is  depressing  to  see  the  defense  split 
by  such  obviously  dishonest  tactics. 


Winianubarf :  inS-1952 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  1CASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  13, 

1952: 

Wn.T.iAMWgnao:  1775-1953 

One  hxindred  and  seventy-six  years  ago 
yesterday  the  Virginia  Convention,  meeting 
at  Williamsburg,  approved  a  Declaration  of 
Rights.  Most  of  the  ideas  of  this  declaration 
appeared  In  the  Constitution  of  1787  and 
many  of  the  words  appeared  either  in  that 
document  or  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.   Yesterday  the  words  and  ideas  were 


again  recalled  when  exiled  leaders  of  10  forci- 
bly communized  countries  met  In  Williams- 
bvirg's  restored  House  of  Burgesses  to  record 
their  protests  against  tyranny  and  to  reaffirm 
their  faith  in  freedom. 

One  by  one  men  from  Latvia.  Rumania. 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Y\igoelavla,  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia,  Albania.  Hungary,  and  Poland 
rose  to  teU  their  stories.  The  narratives 
scarcely  varied.  In  each  country  people  had 
dreamed  of  freedom.  In  each  there  had 
been,  for  a  brief  or  prolonged  period,  an  ap- 
proach toward  freedom.  In  each  freedom 
had  been  lost.  In  every  one  of  the  10  cotin- 
tries  except  Yugoslavia  Russian  pressiu-e 
maintained  the  existing  slavery. 

The  delegates  at  Williamsburg,  like  their 
predecessors,  declared  their  belief  In  the 
great  fundamentals :  Equality  before  the  law; 
the  "right  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty"; the  people  as  the  source  of  power,  free 
elections;  freedom  from  arbitrary  search, 
seizure,  and  imprisonment:  freedom  of  the 
press;  the  abolition  of  rule  by  terror;  free- 
dom of  the  worker  to  organize  and  to  choose 
his  place  of  employment.  The  phrases  and 
applications  may  vary.  The  mighty  prin- 
ciples abide. 

A  handful  of  men  In  a  small  hall  cannot 
change  the  world.  Or  can  they?  Surely  the 
strong,  true  word  Is  worth  many  battalions. 
And  these  men  at  WUllamsburg  can  be  cer- 
tain that  opinion  In  this  cotintry  and 
throughout  the  free  world  stands  behind 
them.  It  Is  tragic  that  the  axioms  of  free- 
dom are  again  questioned  after  176  years, 
but  it  is  magnlflcient  that  they  are  again 
eloquently  declared. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  KISSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFRESENTATTVXS 

Monday.  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  urgent  need  for  changes 
and  improvement  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.  R.  7800,  as  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  liieans  Committee.  Is  a  good  bill  in 
the  right  direction.  I  hope  it  can  be 
brought  up  and  presented  again  today 
for  consideration  and  subject  to  further 
amendments.  If  the  bill  is  again  pre- 
sented on  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  making 
amendments  which  would  further  im- 
prove the  bill  and  provide  greater  bene- 
fits and  more  adequate  protection  to 
those  who  come  within  its  provisions. 

However,  as  I  have  stated.  H.  R.  7800 
is  a  good  bill,  and  I  will  support  and  vote 
for  it.  even  though  it  is  presented  on 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  thereby 
precluding  amendments  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

H.  R.  7800  raises  benefit  amounts  un- 
der the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program.  This  certainly  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  We  must  continually 
adjust  benefit  levels  as  wages  and  living 
costs  rise.  Such  changes  in  the  insur- 
ance program  are  required  to  keep  it 
abreast  of  the  times.  People  who  con- 
tribute their  working  lives  to  provide  re- 


tirement benefits  must  find  these  bene- 
fits adequate  when  they  actually  retlr«. 
So  long  as  the  present  benefit  structure 
Ic  retained,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  repeatedly  review  the  bene- 
fit level  and  adjust  it  to  keep  it  in  line 
with  living  costs.  I  am  glad  that  this 
fact  has  been  recognized  in  the  preeent 
legislation. 

The  bill.  H.  R.  7800.  provides  for  seven 
urgently  needed  changes  in  old-age  auxl 
survivors*  insurance; 
First  Benefit  increases. 
Second.  Liberalization  of  the  retire- 
ment test. 

Third.  Insurance  protection  for  serv- 
icemen for  the  emergency  period. 

Fourth.  Preservation  of  the  insurance 
rights  for  those  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

Fifth.  Removal  of  barrier  to  coverage 
for  certain  persons  under  State  and  local 
retirement  systems. 

Sixth.  Correction  of  defects  in  benefit 
computation  provisions. 

Seventh.  Correction  of  defect  in  aid- 
to- the- blind  provision. 

All  of  these  changes  require  immediate 
attention.  They  are  within  the  scope  of 
previous  studies  made  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  1950 
amendments:  they  do  not  require  pro- 
longed consideration  now.  They  do  not 
in  any  way  change  any  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  program.  They 
do  not  require  any  amendment  of  the 
present  contribution  schedule,  nor  will 
they  disturb  the  self-supporting  basis  of 
the  system.  Other  changes  in  the  act  are 
undoubtedly  desirable,  however.  I  will 
si)eak  briefiy  and  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tant changes  and  additional  benefits  pro- 
vided in  H.  R.  7800. 

First.  With  respect  to  the  benefit  In- 
creases, the  rapid  rise  in  wages  and 
prices  during  the  last  few  years  make 
immediate  benefit  adjustments  neces- 
sary. 

These  payments  are  now  obviously 
rather  low.  The  average  for  a  retired 
worker  is  only  $42  a  month. 

The  bill  provides  that  they  should  be 
raised  $5  or  12  Va  percent,  whichever  Is 
the  larger.  For  those  coming  on  the  rolls 
in  the  future  under  the  new  formula,  the 
benefit  would  be  55  percent  of  the  first 
$100  of  average  monthly  wage  plus  15 
percent  of  the  next  $200.  rather  than  50 
percent  of  the  first  $100  of  average 
monthly  wage  plus  15  percent  of  the  next 
$200,  as  under  present  law. 

The  increases  in  benefits  and  other 
changes  provided  in  this  bill  can  be 
made  without  any  tax  Increase  what- 
soever. 

The  schedule  of  contributions  In  exist- 
ing law  was  based  on  a  1950  estimate, 
which  showed  the  levtl-premium  cost 
of  the  present  program  to  be  6.05  per- 
cent These  estimates  were  based  on 
the  wage  levels  of  1947.  Based  on  1951 
wage  levels,  which  are  some  20  percent 
higher,  the  level-premium  cost  of  the 
program  after  the  adoption  of  this  bill 
would  be  about  5.8  percent 

Second.  Liberalization  of  the  retire- 
ment test  which  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  work-clause  provision:  Rising 
wages  have  also  made  it  necessary  that 
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we  adjust  the  retirement  teel  and  out- 
ilde  income  from  employment  in  the 
pngnm.  It  Is  now  $60  a  month;  this 
additional  income  allowance  from  em- 
ployment should  be  increased  to  $70  a 
month  or  more. 

Third  Insurance  protection  for  serv- 
icemen: The  Korean  conflict  has  made 
urgently  necessary  a  third  adjustment 
In  the  program.    In  the  1950  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  we 
provided  that  military  or  naval  service 
during  World  War  n  would  be  credited 
as  covered  employment.    Wage  credits 
of  $160  were  ^ven  for  each  month  of 
such  service.    No  credit  was  provided 
tor  any  month  after  the  end  of  World 
War   IL    The   millions   of   men   and 
women  who  have  served  their  country 
since  World  War  n,  especially  those  who 
have  fought  In  Korea,  have  every  moral 
right  to  credit  for  that  service.    They 
should  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
build  up  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
rights  as  people  in  covered  employment 
and  those  who  served  In  World  War  IL 
Ptourth.  Preservation     of     Insurance 
rights  for  those  permanently  and  total- 
ly disabled:  The  people  covered  by  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  have  come 
to  place  a  high  value  on  the  advantages 
of  social  insurance  benefits.    Yet  they 
know  that  If  they  become  disabled,  their 
retirement  and  survivors'  protection  will 
be  reduced,  and  it  may  disappear  alto- 
gether.   The  bill  meets  this  prot>lem  by 
•  provision  like  the  disability  waiver 
provision    in    private    life    insurance. 
Under  It  a  iierson  who  stops  contribut- 
ing because   he  becomes  permanently 
and  totally  (fUsabled  would  keep  the  same 
status  for  letironent  and  survivorship 
purposes  as  he  had  when  his  disability 
began. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need 
for  and  the  feasibility  of  such  protec- 
tion. The  waiver  of  premium  in  the 
event  of  disability  Is  a  part  of  the  ma- 
jority of  lUe-lnsuranoe  policies.  Long 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  such 
provisions  can  be  administered  wltboat 

substantial  dUBculty.  

Fifth.  Removal  of  barrier  to  coverage 
of  certain  persons  under  State  and  local 
retirement  systems:  The  1950  amend- 
ments to  the  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
suran^  program  bar  the  coverage  of 
members  of  State  and  local  retirement 
systems.  The  bill  permits  the  coverage 
of  such  employees  under  strictly  defined 
conditions.  These  Include  the  condition 
that  coverage  of  members  of  a  retire- 
ment system  cannot  be  obtahied  unless 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  a 
special  referendum. 

Sixth.  Correction  of  defects  in  bcneflt 
computation  provisions:  The  bill  con- 
tains seversJ  tedinical  and  administra- 
tive amendments.  The  most  Important 
of  these  would  correct  Inequities  In  the 
benefit  computation  provisions  which 
have  their  greatest  effect  on  benefits 
computed  In  1952. 

Seventh.  Correction  of  defect  in  ald- 
to-ibe-blind  provision. 


much  attention  and  which  now  plays 
so  Important  a  role  In  the  lives  of  so 
many  Americans.  Through  this  pro- 
gram we  are  well  on  the  way  toward 
our  goal  of  security  for  our  people 
against  the  risks  of  death  and  old  age. 
This  bUl.  H.  R.  7800.  will  heip  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  program 
catch  up  with  the  changes  In  our  econ- 
omy, which  have  taken  place  since  we 
amended  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1950. 


The  congress  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  our  old-Age  and  survivors  InsuraiMse 
pcogram.  to  which  ve  have  gtrea  so 
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or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OFOBBO 

DC  TUM  HOUSE  07  BEPRESEITTATlVEtt 

Monday.  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  McOREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks,  I  Include  therein  my  weekly 
press  release  for  June  IB.  1952: 

During  its  catmUUnMon  at  10  Approfria- 
Uon  xneMUTM.  tlM  Houm  baa  cbovn  a  raal 
dMire  to  cut  Federal  apeoAing.  Tbeae  Mils 
provide  lor  «zpen<UturM  of  $66.800,000,000— a 
reduction  of  S7.800.000.000  Xrom  tb«  $74,600.- 
OOOXXW  r«qu«at«d  by  tb*  Prasldeot.  Bar*  is 
tbe  breakdown: 
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$3,488,905,000 

•^394,nS,«S 
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«0, 248,253 
0,000,000 

«t«M.W0 

i,oi^sa>,7n 

40,207.077.554 
7X4.985,600 
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It  is  notad  tbat  a  aubatantlal  cut 
on  foreign  aid.  Many  discouraging  tblnga 
relative  to  tba  mf""*^  in  which  our  torelgn- 
ald  xoonej  la  balng  spent  ware  praaented  an4 
wblcb  a  number  of  tbe  liembara  fdt  Juatl- 
Aad  thla  cut.  Aa  for  Instance,  8463.468.000 
was  ^lent  by  the  Mutual  Security  Admlnla- 
tration  to  purchase  tobacco  for  foreign  na- 
^^nr  Tbla  expenditure  for  free  tobacco  for 
tboae  oountvtaa  equaled  approTlmately  8  per- 
cent at  att  tobaoeo  taxes  ooUaeted  by  tbe 
United  States  Treasury  during  the  sanie 
period.  Tbe  Mutual  Security  Artmlntotra- 
tion  "t*"  announced  tbe  purcbaae  of  40 
reams  of  blotters.  100  reams  oC  mlmeograpb 
paper.  2,000  reams  of  white  paper.  180.000 
notebooks,  and  8.000  boxes  of  stencils  for 
Indochina.  These  Items  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  otho'  Items  needed  In  our  at- 
tempt to  flgbt  rommunUmn 


1*.  s 


BAT 


Tlielr  masten  gave  in  to  tbe  cxtnt  of  allow* 
Ing  them  to  work  8  days  pe»  week  for  tbes»> 
■alras.  We  stm  get  to  work  lor  ourselves 
4  days  oat  of  1. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTT 

or  BHont  BUJO) 

DV  TBE  BODSB  OP  BZPRXSKNTAT1VB 

Monday.  June  1$.  1952 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscosB.  I  include  tbe  following  article  by 
Edward  J.  Milne,  from  tbe  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  of  June  13,  1952: 
Games  or  UmTED  States  Duakkimc  SamO 

Dirvxssarr  Tows  nr   Fortibb — Record  or 

Those  Dats  Ck>icxs  Back  To  Haxtmt  Tar. 

Dewxt.  Soke  Lawmabxis 

<By  Bdward  J.  Milne) 

(This  ti  the  second  of  two  articles  on  the 
factors  tbat  shaped  some  Uoltei  States  poet- 
war  defense  policies  and  thetr  relation  to  the 
1853  presidenttal  campaign.) 

Wasrimotoi*. — ^In  mld-September  194B, 
ehortly  after  the  Hlrodilnia  atHl  Nagasaki 
A-bombe  had  brought  Japan's  capltxilatkm. 
the  Army  Deputy  Oiief  of  Staff  reported  that 
Members  of  Congress  had  received  some 
80,000  letters  urging  a  more  rapid  demoblll- 
xatlon  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  more  thou- 
sands were  pouring  In  dally. 

A  Uttle  later  Bepresentative  CAimoK.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  called  rtfrnnhtllaatttm  a 
red  hot  political  Issue. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  so  many 
letters  oomlng  to  Members  of  Con- 
giaaa  *  *  *  of  such  fcrvont  and  bitter 
tenor  as  they  are  getting  protesting  about 
men  being  kept  in  the  Army  when,  as  they 
ezpresf  it,  the  war  is  over  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing tor  them  to  do  ezo^t  to  sit  down." 

on  a  ■«wgi*  day  In  tbe  week  before  Chrlet- 
mas  that  year  the  Preeldeiit  received  an  esti- 
mated 60,000  post  cards  demanding  that  be 
"bring  the  boys  borne  by  Christmas." 

Such  was  the  predominant  temper  of  the 
day.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  words  of  re- 
sponsible oOdals  ever  feU  on  deafer  ears 
than  tbe  words  of  President  Truman,  Secre- 
tary (then  Under  Secretary)  Acheson.  and 
Genaral  M»'«>»*^'^  warning  against  over- 
hasty  demoblllBatkm  and  pleading  with  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  accept,  in  Marshall's 
words,  a  new  "conception  of  world  responsl- 
bmty"  Imposed  on  the  United  States  by  the 
and  Its  aftermath. 


Tuesday,  t^iy  18.  was  a  red-letter  day  for 
you,  the  average  Amerlean  taxpayer.  It  was 
the  first  day  this  year  on  which  you  could 
call  yoor  pay  check  your  own.  In  1958  it 
tot*  over  4^  months  for  tbe  average  man  to 
earn  enough  to  eover  his  Federal.  State,  and 
local  tax  bin.  Oovemment  this  year  is  tak- 
ing 88  cents  out  of  every  dollar  we  earn.  It 
Is  taM"g  23  minutes  of  pay  out  of  every  hour 
w  vork.  The  present  tax  situation  reminds 
one  o<  the  oonowsslnn  granted  to  Russian 
serfs  several  oenturles  ago  at  a  time  when 
tbey  wmm  f'r-^***^  for  greater  fraedom. 


gawiapcTATiYE  wtxo  mjB  bili< 
Reprwentatlve  Rxn  (Republican,  of  New 
York),  now  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Ways  and  Mftant  Committee,  filed  a  bill  to 
release  automatically  from  the  Armed  Forces 
all  who  bad  sorved  18  months.    He  said: 

"I  am  here  to  speak,  whether  it  be  dema- 
goguery  or  not.  In  bdialf  of  aU  thoee  vrtio 
are  Interested  In  getting  the  soldiers  bade 
borne  to  take  part  In  the  adjustrunts  and 
the  reconvOTslotk  of  tbe  eoontry  now  that 
combat  service  Is  over,  both  In  Burope  and 


Tbe  comtxEasioHAi,  Raooao  at  tbe  period 
bristles  dally  with  sharp  statements  oa  tbe 
•ubjeot.  Some  accused  tbe  admlnlstratloa 
of  foul  motives,  as  when  Bsn  charged  "the 
administration  does  not  want  tbe  soldlocs 
because  It  would  be  offeaslve  80 
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radical  labor  leaden  who  do  Sot  want  Job 

competition  from  returning  soldiers." 

But  deeper  down  lay  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence of  viewpoint  as  to  America's  role  In 
the  postwar  world — both  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  she  must  do  as  a  member  of 
the  community  of  free  nations  and  from  tho 
standpoint  of  her  own  national  defense. 

DXWrr'S   STATKICKMT 

In  the  1944  campaign.  Governor  Dewey 
had  urged  the  swiftest  possible  postwar  de- 
mobilization and  said  the  United  States  need 
have  no  fears  of  a  new  war  In  the  next  10 
years  because  all  the  great  powers  will  be 
too  depleted  and  exhatisted. 

That  was  a  rec\irrent  theme.  Representa- 
tive Sbobt  (Democrat,  of  Missouri),  then,  as 
now,  opposed  to  universal  military  training, 
attacked  administration  proposals  for  such 
a  program: 

"Wi-11."  he  asked  In  the  House,  "If  we  do 
not  have  to  arm  against  Germany  and 
Japan  within  the  next  few  years,  and  since 
Russia  has  been  devastated  largely  and  will 
be  occupied  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  In 
rehabUltatlng  herself  •  •  •  why  should 
we  in  view  of  those  facts,  and  tliey  are  facts, 
•tart  a  program  such  as  this  that  would 
challenge  Russia  or  any  other  power  to  com- 
pete with  It.  or  outmatch  us?" 

ThuB  the  administration,  now  tinder  at- 
tack for  not  maintaining  a  military  strength 
that  would  allow  us  to  speak  to  Russia  from 
a  position  of  power,  was  under  attack  In 
those  days  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
foe  in  sight  and  the  United  States  had  better 
not  go  around  with  a  chip  on  Its  shoiilder, 
flif»*"g  its  muscles. 

POSmON   (XT  TAIT 

In  that  connection  the  position  of  Sena- 
tor Tatt,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  bears  ex- 
amination. In  a  Wisconsin  primary  speech 
past  March  1,  Tatt  said  In  one  breath  that 
If  our  Military  Establishment  Is  permitted 
to  go  on  growing  It  "threatens  to  wreck  our 
whole  economy"  and  in  the  next  that  the 
Korean  war  was  an  unnecessary  war  brought 
on  by  the  failxire  in  the  period  immediately 
after  World  War  n  to  strengthen  our  de- 
pleted defenses  "in  the  mistaken  notion  that 
Bxissla  really  wanted  to  be  friendly  with  us." 

In  a  major  foreign  policy  address  June  1 — 
the  one  in  which  he  said  "a  steady  deteriora- 
tion In  our  comparative  air  power"  begah 
while  General  Elsenhower  was  chief  of  staff — 
he  accused  the  administration  of  letting  our 
military  might  decline  because  "our  left- 
wing  leaders  were  bamboozled  Into  believing 
that  communism  was  just  another  form  of 
democracy.     •     •     • 

"Ovir  leaders  wholly  failed  to  reall»  the 
nature  of  communism,"  he  said,  "or  that 
the  Soviet  government  was  a  predatory  totali- 
tarian t3rranny  intent  on  establishing  a 
world-wide  Communist  dictatorship." 
VOTIKO    aacoRD 

Tatt  was  mat\irlng  as  "Mr.  Republican"* 
as  World  War  II  came  to  an  end.  but  It  la 
advisable  to  trace  his  views  back  to  his 
lusty  political  adolescence  before  the  out- 
break of  war  .  In  a  recent  study  of  his  vot- 
ing record  on  foreign  policy  and  national 
defense  measures,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  pointed  out  that  he  voted  against 
the  first  peacetime  draft  law  In  August  1940. 
**Thls,"  said  the  account,  "was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long,  consistent  Tatt  record  in 
opposition  to  the  draft.  Even  under  the 
threat  of  war  be  was  opposed,  but  Mr.  Tatt 
minimized  the  threat  of  war  tight  down  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

"When  the  initial  12  months  1940  act  came 
up  for  renewal  in  August  1941,  ISi.  Roose- 
velt appealed  for  Indefinite  extension.  Mr. 
Tait  offered  an  amendment  limiting  exten- 
sion to  6  months.  The  Senate  rejected  thla 
.  JM  to  37.  August  S.  The  Senate  then  ap- 
rproved  18  months  extension,  with  Mr.  Taft 
voting  nay.     •     •     • 


"Mr.  Tatt  had  been  notably  optlmlstio 
about  the  chances  of  peace  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  he  Is  a  man  who  holds  to  his 
views  tenaciously.  On  AprU  14.  1940,  ha 
opposed  selective  service,  because  he  felt 
'no  necessity  exists'  for  such  drastic  action. 
On  February  16,  1941,  he  said:  'It  U  simply 
fantastic  to  suppose  there  is  any  danger  of 
an  attack  on  the  United  States  by  Japan.' 
On  September  23,  1941,  he  commented: 
There  is  much  less  danger  to  this  co\intry 
than  there  was  2  years  ago;  certainly  much 
less  than  there  was  1  year  ago.'  Then  came 
Japan's  sudden  attack." 

BBSS   CHAI.l.EKOS  aXKOTI 

The  Invasion  of  Normandy  bad  not  yet 
occurred  when  Tatt  told  an  audience  at 
Gettysburg  National  Cemetery  that  once 
Oemoany  had  been  conquered,  "even  If  we 
should  fall  temporarily  in  our  plans  for  a 
future  peace  organization,  It  will  be  long 
before  anyone  again  would  dare  to  challenge 
the  United  States  of  America." 

It  Is  obvious  that  his  foresight  was  not  so 
sharp  as  his  hindsight  on  the  subject  of  the 
Communist  colossus'  intent  to  establish  a 
worldwide  dictatorship. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  plainly  differed  with 
the  administration's  views  on  the  need  to 
maintain  military  strength  as  the  comple- 
ment of  economic  and  moral  strength  In 
organizing  a  durable  world  peace  after  the 
war. 

His  notion  of  our  postwar  role  as  ex- 
pressed before  D-day,  was  this: 

"(The  American  people)  want  this  war 
won  and  they  want  the  boys  home  again  jxist 
as  soon  as  they  can  get  home.  They  dont 
want  to  nin  the  world  and  the  boys  don't 
want  to  run  the  world.  They  see  no  reason 
for  occupying  Germany  longer  after  every 
military  weapon  has  been  destroyed.  •  •  • 
I  believe  It  is  Important  that  the  President 
make  It  perfectly  clear  that  when  this  war 
ends  It  really  does  end;  and  that  we  give 
up  ruling  the  world  or  telling  othsr  coun- 
tries how  to  manage  their  own  affairs." 


quesUon.  and  today  it  Is  being 

even  by  otir  own  experts.    Unless  It  Is  tuilyi 

•stabUsbed.  we  cannot  be  certain  of  peaoa.' 


<IusstloDa4.| 
IS  It  U  tuilyl 


Tatt  not  only  wanted  the  United  States 
to  quit  Suropf  but  he  bucked  the  admln- 
Isti-ation  on  numerous  Draft  Acts  and  uni- 
versal military  training  and  service  votes 
right  down  through  last  year.  His  essen- 
tial views  on  the  qiiestion  seem  to  be 
summed  up  In  a  1945  speech  In  which  be 
said: 

"It  seems  Improbable  to  me  that  the  train- 
ing of  a  million  and  a  quarter  boy^  a  year 
would  ever  be  necessary.  •  •  •  Military 
conscription  Is  essentially  totalitarian. 
*  *  *  It  Is  said  It  would  Instire  peace 
by  emphasizing  the  tremendous  military 
potential  of  this  cotmtry.  Stirely  we  have 
emphasized  that  enough  In  this  war.  No 
one  can  doubt  it.  On  the  contrary.  If  we 
establish  conscription,  every  other  nation 
in  the  world  will  feel  obliged  to  do  the  same. 
It  would  set  up  militarism  on  a  high  ped- 
estal. Militarism  has  always  led  to  war  and 
not  peace." 

Nobody  can  quarrel  with  Tatt's  conclusion 
on  the  consequences  of  militarism,  but  from 
George  Washington  on.  many  responsible 
Americans  have  agreed  that  a  trained  citi- 
zen reserve  army  is  not  militarism  but  pre- 
paredness from  which  should  fiow  peace 
through  strength.  Certainly  it  seems  to  im< 
ply  aggressive  intent  far  less,  for  example, 
than  Tatt's  1952  thesis  (most  recently  ex- 
poimded  In  bis  June  1  address) : 

"There  Is  only  one  foreign  and  military 
I)ollcy  which  will  maintain  our  security  and 
our  peace  and  our  solvency  and  that  is  the 
bxiildlng  of  an  Air  Force  stifflclently  large 
to  control  the  air  over  this  country,  over 
the  oceans  which  surround  this  continent, 
and  able  to  deliver  atom  bombs  on  Russian 
cities  and  manufacttiring  plants.  •  •  • 
The  ability  of  our  Air  Force  to  deliver  atom 
bombs  on  Russia  should  never  be  open  to 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MABnAHD 

THE  SEHATt  OF  THE  UIOTTD  STATIS 

Monday.  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou  an 
editorial  enUtled  "The  Muddled  Talk 
About  Seizure,"  written  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Ives,  and  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  Monday.  June  16.  1952. 

Mr.  Ives  is  a  very  careful  and  thought- 
ful writer,  and  I  hope  that  his  editorial 
will  be  read  and  pondered  by  the  leaden 
of  both  labor  and  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rioou, 
as  follows : 

Tks  Mui>ot.BD  Tauc  Abovt  SxxKvaa 
(By  C.  P.  Ives) 

In  a  time  when  labor  trouble  forces  an- 
other reluctant  survey  of  the  general  situa- 
tion, one  significant  theme  persists  in  the 
discussion.  It  is  the  Insistence  that  the  new 
selxure  legislation.  If  any.  must  maintain  or 
Improve  labor's  position  in  the  controversy 
as  against  management. 

The  poUtical  meriU  of  this  suggestion  to 
men  who  live  politically  by  the  favor  of  tba 
labor  magnates  are  obvious.  The  point  that 
needs  emphasis,  however,  is  the  gross  faUacy 
of  the  underlying  economics  of  such  propos- 
als. This  fallacy  Infects  aU  tba  lOSa  labor 
policy  and  goes  far  to  explain  our  fix. 

The  fallacy,  to  sUt«  it  blunUy.  Is  the  Idea 
that  the  labor  union  must  have  power  ex« 
actly  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  man« 
agement.  Collective  bargaining,  it  Is  ar- 
gued, means  that  the  unions  must  be  able 
to  balance  or  outbalance  the  management 
when  Its  people  sit  down  to  the  bargaining 
able. 

Undoubtedly  we  owe  this  delusion  to  the 
modish ness  among  oxir  rulers  of  what  is 
known  as  semantics.  Semantics  in  this  vul- 
garised form  is  the  Idea  that  words  don't 
really  have  any  fixed  meanings. 

It  was  this  kind  of  semantics  which  must 
have  blinded  the  plaimers  of  labor  policy  to 
the  dictionary  meaning  of  the  word  "man- 
agement." To  manage,  says  the  dictionary, 
means  "to  control  and  direct;  to  conduct; 
guide;  administer."  And  In  the  lntransl> 
tlve  form  It  means  "to  direct  affairs." 

Now  If  that  definition  of  management  la 
kept  In  mind,  then  the  flaw  of  the  labor 
policy  becomes  apparent  at  once.  To  raise 
one  of  the  factors  which  management  must 
manage  to  equal  or  greater  power  than  man- 
agement means  that  management  as  such 
miut  come  to  an  end. 

Business  by  committee  takes  Its  place, 
business  by  conversation  or  business  by  col- 
laboration or  cooperation.  But  that  Is  only 
when  the  equal  parties  agree.  When  they 
do  not  agree,  stalemate  sets  In.  deadlock  and 
paralysis. 

If  this  deadlock  and  paralysis  set  In  In  a 
basic  Indiistry.  If  paralysis  seU  In  that 
basic  Industry  in  time  at  war,  one  reetilt  Is 
certain.  The  deadlock  will  be  broken  by 
the  Intervention  of  a  power  which  Is  supe- 
to   either   of  the   deadlocked   parties. 


rlor 


This  power  Is.  of  course,  that  of  tbs  Oovam- 
ment. 
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ASTIf 


ThtM.  In  brMal  fael. 
tba  onions  Is  not 
t^maamt  wICk  power  to 
vats  ■UBMganeai 
and  tlkWB 


the  ehelee  bsCora 

a  private  asaa- 

and  a  prt- 

or  oot- 
at  will  by 
wnlon  power.  Hm  aeCoal  choice  Is  betw( 
a  prfvaSs  nMuiageaMBt  wMi  power  to 
age  and  Government  management. 

But  wfll  not  Oovemment  managcoMct 
serve  tKe  nnSoa  Intsreats  better  than 
tbe  private  managemsct  wbteb  the  unlone 
sselt  to  eountertialaBee  or  ovtbalanee?  At 
first,  qxilte  likely.  Of  this  tbe  blslorlo  mnxm- 
ple  will  now  forever  be  Mr.  TmaaaB  with  his 
tn  the  iftesl  todusuys  ttU  (mita  the 
court  alappatf  It  «owb)  to  pay  off  bda 
rrtsads  in  tlie  sleetion  year  laSB. 
As  the  years  go  on.  bowevsr.  It  Is  bamiy 
to  doubt  that  the  Oovemment  man- 
wUI  gradually  take  over  the  point  of 
of  the  private  nwaageaaent  thay  bava 
This  Is  becauas  tbe  functtoa  of 

^ M  u  bMie  mma  Impertoue;  so  mocb 

so  that  lU  requirements  will  stamp  an  Ides- 
Ucal  charaetar  on  aU  tboas  to  wbom  they  are 
entrusted. 

Already  the  liberals  complain  that  tn  the 
AnMTtnn  railway  industry  the  Government 
body  entrusted  wtth  control— tbe  Zntsrstata 

Oommlsslon — takes  on  more  and 

the  potnt  of  view  of  the  private  man- 
^ers.  And  for  their  part  tbe  prtvate  rail 
managers  are  tn  the  lead  tn  urging  greater 
OovemiBent  Intervention  by  way  of  oom- 
polsory  artattratton. 

Niottalng  ta  clearer.  Indeed,  than  that  tf 
the  trends  of  tbe  ttme  oonttnuc  more  and 
more  prtvats  managers  wffl  tose  tbelr  dls- 
tmst  of  Oovemment  tnlei  f  eutton.  The  tax 
Uws  already  Impair  or  deny  tbetr  diaaee  to 
build  up  prtrnte  furtunee. 

More  and  more  they  will  aekjome  tbe  op- 
portxmity  to  suMtttoM  for  this  passing  form 
of  eooiMaate  status  tise  new  glory  lapsssantrd 
toy  blgb  plac4>  in  the  polltico-ecoooufiina  of 
government.  The  cnmmlsmr  for  heavy  In- 
tfuatry  in  SotJallst  Russia  has  powers  oon- 
rtrtsrshlT  la  sxesm  of  ttaoae  at  tba  prrsktsnt 
of  (toe  Amarlran  Iran  and  atasl  InsUtuU. 
It  Boes  wlUiout  myli«  that  tba  new  Oov- 
>t  managsmant  will  be  at  once  harsher 
niiiiMlsf  tban  tbe  supple,  limited,  and 

managsment  of  (Vlvate  ownsrahlp. 

But  Government  managaaaent  wlU  be  better 
tb^  tbe  no-managaaoent-at-aU  Imposed  by 
tka  ms  labor  poUcy  tn  this  hour  of  desperate 

dMa  tn.  my.  tba  Anffleaa  itaal  Induatry- 

BKOgnltlon  of  this  fact  saplalM  the  md 
lartgnstinn  witb  which  many  people  accept 
tbe  onaei  of  soclallam  In  Its  several  verslana. 
troa  the  stnke-emargancy  plant  salxures  In 
ABcrlca  to  tbe  outright  natVwisllaarlnn  of 
Bkinaa.  etc„  sa  In  Brlftaln. 

Tba  ♦»»«"g  I*  '^^^^  "o  many  liberals  and 
labor  peopte  do  not  ase  tba*  tba  paralysis  of 
Btlvato  management  must  ultimately  pre- 
SnttaU  tba  onset  of  tough  Govsmment 
management.  That  Is  why  the  melancholy 
taint  of  foUv  and  delusion  muddles  an  ttetr 
t^^  of  a  seizure  law  In  which  labor's  powCT 
WW  oonttnue  to  couu  lei  weigh  or 
that  of  management. 


SlbU,  Fa^eral,  aad  laiHaalioBal^Prab- 


EXTENSION  OF  REIIABKB 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 


Of  TH«  SniATB  or  TH«  UHTTBD  grTA' 

Monday,  June  li,  1952 
Ur.   KNOWLAND.    Mr.  Preaktent,  1 

ask  unanJnKms  consent  to  have  printed 
Ih  the  Ap]?endlx  of  the  Rbcokd  a  eopj  of 


tn  addngi  dettrered  by  me  at  San  Dkgow 
Oaltf..  OB  tbe  evening  of  May  36.  196S. 
Thare  belnc  no  ob  jeetton.  ttae  addreaa 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bacoaaw 
aa  fOlkMTO: 

^Uow  Callfomians,  one  week  from  tomor- 
row the  voters  of  California  will  make  their 
choice  fv  Halted  Btatoa  bsnator.    As  one 

red  CalUomla  In  that  oi^iactty 

for  the  past  7  years.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
tonight  about  some  of  the  State.  Federal,  and 
Intamattonal  problama  of  vital  Interest  to 
every  dtlcen  regardless  of  bis  partisan  afll- 
iatlon. 

Our  Btato  Is  now  asoond  only  to  New  York 
la  population.  CaUfomla  has  nvore  dlveral- 
fiad  agricultural  problems  than  any  other 
Btata  In  the  Union  and  we  are  one  of  tba 
leaning  Industrial  Stotss.  Water  Is  tba  Ufa 
blood  of  this  western  empire  and  without 
an  adequate  and  iMsured  supply  our  future 
growth  would  be  retarded  and  much  of  our 
productlv*  land  would  return  to  an  arid 
condltkm.  M*"<pg  played  an  Important 
part  la  our  admlaaloa  Into  the  Union  In 
lafiO.  and  down  through  the  years  con- 
tributed to  an  honest  gold  standard  before 
our  eurrancy  was  debased  by  deficit  finane- 
lag  and  mtronomical  debts  passed  on  to  gen- 
eratlona  of  Americans  now  living  and  yet 
unborn. 

When  the  Truman  admlnlatratlon  oomaa 
to  an  end  on  January  30  next,  it  will  have 
expended  over  $320,000,000,000  or  more  money 
Uum  all  admlnlatratlons  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  our  country  from  George  Washtng- 
toix  through  tba  Presidency  of  Vtanklln  D. 
Booeevelt. 

Not  even  tbia  great  Nation  with  aU  Its 
teaouicas  can  afford  four  more  years  of  tba 
lYuman  administration  or  of  a  successor 
admlnlatratton  which  has  to  stultify  itself 
by   endcarslng   deficit   finanrlng.   Pendergast 
standards    tranqxrted    itoax    gsnsss    Ctty. 
Md..  to  tbe  Nation's  Capital  at  Washington. 
■jMi  a  naive  foreign  poUey  by  a  President 
who  spoke  of  tbe  Communist  dictator  8taltn 
as  "Good,  old  Joe."   and  who   allowed   his 
Stats  Department  (in  wlilcb  Algsr  Hiss  held 
a  high  poaitlon)  to  follow  tbe  catastrophic 
"wait  for  tbe  dust  to  settle"  policy  in  Cblna. 
In  tKi»  present  age  In  which  we  Ilva,  tt  la 
not  possible  to  disassociate  foreign  policy 
ftosn  tbe  Impact  tt  has  upon  our  dpmestte 
eoonamy    and    our    day-to-day   bread-aad- 
bnttar  problems,    laxm  are  now  taking  so 
txaxh.  from  our  people  that  we  ate  under- 
^twtwg  th»  American  system  of  oompetttlve 
free    enterprlae    tliat    tirougbt    ttils    Nation 
from  a  former  colony  of  S.000,000  to  a  great, 
ftas  nation  of  160,000.000.    Our  eoqntry  was 
boflt  toy  men  and  waxatn  motivated  by  f  aitb 
and  not  by  fear,  and  who.  by  tbe  sweat  o< 
their  brow,   by  tbetr  Investment  of  funds 
acqutoed  try  thrift  and  by  a  oonvletlaa  that 
we  bad  eopstttudonal  guaiantles  that  pre- 
vcBtad  tbe  selanre  of  private  property  wttb- 
oot  due  procees  of  law  and  wbo  bad  tba 
Qormai  humar  dssfae  to  leave  to  thttr  cbll- 
<b«n  a  batter  lite  ttian  ttiey  tliemeelves  en- 
joyed.   

Tbey  were  aMa  to  bvtld  to  tbe  point  wber* 
this  Nation  today,  representing  but  0  per- 
cent  of  the  area  of  this  world  and  approal- 
mat^  e  percent  of  tts  population.  Is  tba 
teadli«  Nation  In  Industrial  produetlvtty  and 
has  an  agrletdttwal  eeonomy  that  not  only 
feeds  our  own  growing  population  but  has 
been  called  upon  In  two  great  war*  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  tbe  rest  at  tbe  world  as 
well. 

me  Amerleaa  OonstttutloB  under  which 
our  oompetlttve  free  enieipilse  system  has 
grown  has  made  a  twtter  life  for  tb»  Ameri- 
can worker,  organlaed  and  unorganlaed,  tbe 
Amertean  farmer  and  tbe  Amerlean  busl- 
Bsssm^  ttiaa  any  other  poUtleal  or  eco- 
nomic system  bm  as  yet  produced.  We  are 
at  one  and  tbe  same  ttme  tlie  inspiration 
and  Hope  of  tba  free  world  and  ttie  target  of 


tba  totautartaa. 

ooBttnvs  %o 

bat  ttosy  idao  eontia 


our 
to  want  granto  and 
rboaa  sauzes  at 
Is  dwived  from  taxaa  oa  tba  paopla 

who  believe  in  our  system  and  who  do  aoa 
lataad  to  aUow  its  dsatnetkm  by  attber 
owt  sgiiimelfsi  from  wttbont  or  by  eecK 
nomie  or  political  ooUapaa  from  wltbln.  Tba 
lealtetle  men  in  tbe  Kremlin  would  ba 
equaUy  acrved  by  our  UQnldatlai  by  tba 
violent  aaatbod  at  attack  or  toy  tba  soma- 
what  slower  poison  of  Marxian  socialism  baf^ 
jeeted  into  our  way  of  Ufa. 

NO  individual  can  conttoue  to  qmtd.  year 
in  and  year  out.  more  money  than  he  re- 
ceives wltbont  a  diaaster  to  hlmeetf  and  hia 
family,  nor  can  a  brustnees,  a  farm  opesattaA 
or  a  government. 

rot  90  years  out  of  tbe  last  quarter  cen- 
tury the  Federal  Oovemment  has  spent  more 
than  tt  lias  taken  in.  As  a  result  oar  Federal 
debt  has  Increased  from  approxlmatrty 
$18,000,000,000  In  1980  to  over  •280.000,- 
OOOjOOQ  today.  Our  per  capita  debt  of  1 1,680 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  Amertea 
Is  higher  than  any  of  the  Nations  to  whom 
we  have  given  or  are  giving  foreign  aid. 
Here  are  the  facta: 

Aiiatria  has  a  per  capita  debt  of  900,  BcX- 
Klum  aS53.  Denmark  $302.  Pkance  1302.  Ger- 
many $92.  Greece  $23.  Iceland  $145,  Italy  $110. 
y,^K^i..%^  $gM.  Norway  $467.  Portugal  $45. 
Tttitey  gag.  United  Kingdom  $1,421.  Again  I 
point  out  that  our  per  oaplta  debt  is  now 
•1.680.  ,       , 

I^t  year  tbe  pecqila  of  CallfnraU  aloaa 
paid  la  Padaral  tasm  ov«  $».S0O.O00.0OO. 
which  was  mora  tbaa  aU  tbe  taxpayesa  of 
^Wf  40  smtM  paid  in  Federal  taxea,  aa  lato 

aa  tba  year  1884.  

TUB  year  tba  Psdmal  Oovanment  will 
raeetva  ossr  881.000.008.088  from  tte 
eaa  people  In  taaea.    Tbm  Is  tbe 
take  in  tbe  blstary  ot  oar  Nattoa.    It 
ceeds  the  high  point  of  IPorM  War  H  by 
$17,080,000,000. 

Tet  tbe  PresldeDt  oopttowsa  to  say 
BO  espendltnres  most  be  cwt  from  bis  $88.- 
000.000,000  budget  (either  doaaestlc  or  for- 
eign) and  more  tasee  annst  be  provided.  Aieb 
a  policy  Is  the  road  to  tflsastor.  If 
betxanm  the  rubber  stamp  for  any  such 
eeuttve  poMcy.  tt  will  mean  a  ■  * 
rency,  permanent  OPS  controto,  the  ulti- 
mate socialization  of  American  business,  ag- 
rienltare.  and  labor,  and  a  lowering,  rath- 
er t»**"  •  rising,  standard  of  living  for  tii» 
American  people. 

Tba  ooncentratioii  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment  or  in  tba  executive  branch  oC 
tba  Oovemment  la  not  good  for  our  consti- 
tutional system,  for  the  rights  of  our  States. 
<w  for  tba  liberty  of  our  people. 

tbs  rrwalrtrnt  baa  claimed  in* 
It  powam  to  aslaa  prtvata  Induatry  wltb^ 
out  autborltf  at  law.  I  ballave  ha  baa  no 
such  power.  At  kmg  aa  I  have  a  voice  and 
a  vote  m  tbs  Banata  of  tbe  United  States,  I 
^aU  (Vpose  tbe  usmpattoa  of  power  by  any 
PtealdSBit,  Dsaaocratte  or  BepubUean.  No 
ama  baa  a  rigtat  to  sat  blaastff  ap  above  tba 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statos. 

The  Americsoi  farmer  should  not  have 
been  taken  by  smprlse  toy  this  arbitrary 
Presidential  action,  becaxise  this  same  Ex- 
ecutive m  October  ot  1948.  dvlng  tbe  OPA 
debate,  told  how  "long  and  serious  consid- 
eration" had  been  gtven  by  the  adnxinistra- 
tlon  to  the  seizing  of  the  cattle  on  the 
ranges  bat  bad  been  deddsd  a^laat  because 
they  were  so  spread  out  that  It  was  "im- 
practicable to  do  so." 

The  American  worker  abwild  not  have 
been  surprised  because  a  few  short  years  ago 
he  asked  for  power  to  draft  the  railroad 
worfcers  Into  the  Army  during  peace  time. 
The  rank  and  file  of  members  at  organized 
labor  will  recognlae.  even  tC  some  of  their 
leaders  do  not,  that  any  Inberent  Prertdsn- 
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Hal  power  that  can  seize  Incfustry  without 
due  procese  of  law  can  likewise  seize  labor 
untons.  Such  a  doctrine  leiwia  to  totalltar- 
iBTiimn  and  U  the  gravest  constitutional 
crlaU  otir  Nation  has  raced  since  the  Civil 
War. 

The  American  bualneesman  knows  that 
arbitrary  p>ower  used  in  seizing  one  Indiistry 
can  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  the  seizure  of 
others,  both  large  and  small.  This  or  some 
future  administration  could  use  this  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  socialize  our  entire  eco- 
nomic system. 

Callfomlans  shotild  not  have  been  taken 
by  surprise  because  we  have  had  a  taste' oX 
arbitrary  Federal  action  in  seizing  our  sub- 
merged lands  within  the  3 -mile  seaward 
boundaries  of  our  State,  which  have  been 
recognized  as  ours  since  our  admission  into 
the  Union  in  1860.  In  this  case  they  used 
the  doctrine  of  the  paramount  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  ride  roughshod  over 
the  rights  of  this  and  other  States. 

There  are  indications  that  this  same  doc- 
trine of  paramount  rights  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  be  used  to  gain  control  of 
our  water  resources.  This  we  shall  resist  to 
the  utmost. 

For  20  years  this  administration  and  Its 
predecessor  have  held  control  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  have  had  a  majority  of 
both  House  and  Senate  for  18  of  those  ao 
years. 

When  President  Truman  took  office  shortly 
before  VE-day  there  were  less  than  200,000,- 
000  people  enslaved  behind  the  iron  ciirtain. 
Now  7  years  later  there  are  over  800.000,000 
people  who  have  lost  their  freedom.  By  what 
yardstick  are  the  American  people  to  meas- 
ure success  of  a  foreign  policy? 

War  6  of  the  last  7  years  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  President  followed  the  catas- 
trophic walt-for-the-dust-to-settle  policy  In 
China.  As  a  result  400,000,000  people  who 
had  been  our  friends  for  more  than  half  a 
oentury  and  our  allies  in  two  World  Wars 
have  lost  their  freedom. 

Every  member  of  the  State  Department 
and  other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
who  i}artlclpated  in  this  vasclllating  far 
eastern  i>ollcy  has  been  advanced  or  rec- 
ommended for  other  positions  of  responsi- 
bility, whereas  the  man  who  more  than  any 
other  was  responsible  for  the  changing  of 
80,000,000  former  enemies  into  80,000.000  po- 
tentla'  friends  was  removed  from  his  com- 
mand. 

Regardless  of  the  controversy  that  has 
swirled  around  his  head  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArtbur. 

President  Grover  Cleveland  stated  that  a 
public  office  is  a  public  trust.  It  Is  as  true 
today  as  It  was  then.  When  mink  coats, 
deep  freezes,  and  five  percenters  were  dis- 
covered In  the  shadow  of  the  White  House 
the  revelations  were  Ignored  or  laughed  off. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  those  holding  lesser 
positions  throught  Pendergast  standards  had 
been  moved  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose,  as  long  as  I  have 
a  voice  and  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  oppose  socialization  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  or  the  usiirpation  of  power  by 
any  President. 


Dismantfinf  of  United  States  War 
Machine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTY 

or  RHODE  ISLAXO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  POGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Edward  J.  Milne,  from  the  Providenca 
Evening  Bulletin  of  June  12,  1952: 
DmcAMTUiro  or  Untttd  States  Wak  MACHXira 
Laid  to  Bsimg-Bots-Homx  Cbt  ahd  Oom- 


(By  Edward  J.  Milne) 
(This  Is  the  first  of  two  articles) 

Washinotoh.— On  September  23.  1©45.  the 
leading  articles  In  the  national  affairs  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times'  Sunday  news 
review  bore  the  caption  "Bring  the  boya 
home." 

The  article  reported: 

"To  Congreasmen  under  high  prewure  to 
bring  the  boys  home,  the  man  who  bxiilt 
America's  8,500.000-man  Army  last  week  ex- 
plained how  the  War  Department  planned 
to  disband  it.  Facing  350  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Coolldge  Auditorium  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall outlined  a  demobilization  program  by 
which  the  total  personnel  will  be  reduced  to 
a  maximum  of  2,500.000  by  next  July. 

"The  general's  appearance  before  Con- 
gress followed  weeks  of  sharp  crltldam 
•  •  •  Congressmen,  who  returned  to 
Washington  more  than  3  weeks  ago  after  a 
month  of  fence-mending  found  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  their  mail  began  with  varia- 
tions of  the  theme  'Why  can't  you  get  my 
boy  Joe  home?' 

"MarshaU  said  not  all  his  maU  waa  light 
reading  either." 

The  Times  said  Marshall's  unprecedented 
appearance  had  been  In  response  to  what  was 
"virtually  a  summons"  and  added  that  "res- 
tive Members  of  Congress  •  •  •  had  been 
showing  a  tendency  to  take  matters  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  military  and  bring  about 
pell-mell  demobilization  In  response  to  a 
torrent  of  letters  from  constituents." 

It  is  against  the  background  of  publlo 
opinion  7  years  ago — a  public  opinion 
shaped  at  once  by  the  historic  democratic 
revulsion  against  militarism  and  by  the 
deep  personal  yearnings  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families — that  thoughtful  and  fair- 
minded  United  States  voters  may  want  to 
examine  one  of  the  rising  Issues  of  the 
1952  presidential  campaign. 

Is  it  true  that  the  present  administra- 
tion— as  its  opponents  have  said,  are  saying, 
and  doubtless  will  continue  to  say— either 
deliberately  for  partisan  political  advantage 
or  with  criminal  negligence  allowed  our 
great  military  strength  to  disintegrate  and 
so  destroyed  our  position  of  power  vls-&-vU 
Soviet  Russia? 

Or  is  it  not  rather  true  that  the  short- 
sighted demobilization  policy  which,  did. 
unquestionably,  result  in  a  reduction  of  our 
International  bargaining  strength  was  a 
product  of  the  longings  of  almost  all  Amer- 
icans— and  that  the  administration  resisted 
the  policy  with  some  spirit  at  a  time  when 
some  of  those  who  are  now  most  bitterly 
critical  were  most  stridently  espousing  It? 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  States  can 
expend  its  resources  to  arm  itself  and  Its 
allies  against  Communist  aggression  without 
courting  domestic  economic  disaster  Is  a 
legitimate  Issue  of  the  1952  campaign.  The 
record  of  the  immediate  postwar  period  Is 
the  best  answer  to  those  who  woxild  becloud 
that  Issue  by  raising  the  phony  one  of 
assigning  to  the  administration  exclusive, 
or  indeed  even  principal,  blame  for  the  let- 
down In  preparedness  that  came  with  war's 
end. 

A  speech  some  months  ago  by  Senator 
Bridgxs,  of  New  Hampshire.  Republican  floor 
leader,  provides  an  example  of  the  "they 
wuz  blind"  approach. 

"The  essence  of  government,"  Bamcss  said, 
"Is  to  foresee  the  future.  Certainly,  one  of 
the  fundamental  errors  of  the  postwar  plan- 
ners was  the  speed  with  which  they 
liquidated  the  military  might  of  America 
following    VJ-day.     Certainly,    an    equally 


tragic  mistake  was  the  failure  to  recognlBS 
the  inherently  aggreealve  nature  of  Interna- 
tional oommunlam.  rresh  trxmn  the  frea 
world's  failure  to  recognlaa  Hitler's  Inten- 
tions, the  Truman  administration  Ignored 
the  oentiiry-old  avowed  intentions  of  tha 
Marxlsta  to  establish  communism  by  foroa 
and  violenoa." 

More  reeantly  a  television  Interrlewer  put 
It  up  to  W.  Averell  Harrlmsn.  long-time  for- 
eign affairs  adviser  to  the  Rooeevelt-lYu- 
man  administrations  and  now  a  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Prasl- 
dent.  In  these  blunt  terms. 

"We  had  the  largest  Air  Force,  the  largest 
Navy,  and  the  largest  Army  in  the  world. 
We  had  all  the  cards  In  our  hands  to  make 
a  real  paace.  and  yet  we  threw  them  away. 
Now  you  knew  the  menace  (otf  Soviet  Rtaa- 
sla's  aggressive  intentions)  and  you  told 
Roosevelt  the  menace,  and  you  knew  tha 
menaoe  and  you  told  Truman  the  menaea. 
What  I  want  to  know  Is  why  dldnt  our  lMtf> 
ers  listen  to  you?" 

WASaiMAir'B  BZPLAIIATIOIf 

Harrlman  replied:  "I  think  they  did.  But 
I  don't  think  at  that  time  you  could  pos- 
sibly have  gotten  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  neosaaary  large  mili- 
tary eatabllshment.  All  Pm  saying  Is  that 
TYxunan  tried  and  was  not  successful  *  *  *. 
There  was  a  great  demand  on  the  part  of 
everyone  to  break  up  our  military  power. 
Don't  let's  forget  that  Prealdent  Truman 
demanded  of  the  Congraas  UMT,  universal 
mUltary  training,  in  October  of  1946.  and 
stated  at  that  time  that  we  must  remain 
strong  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  In  tha 
world.     Congrees  would  not  act." 

Sevan  years  later  Congreaa  still  has  not 
acted  on  UMT. 

AM  mtvu  worn  nawrr 

DemobUlzatlon  actually  became  an  Issua 
before  the  end  of  the  war  In  Europe  and 
Asia.  During  his  1944  campaign  for  tha 
presidency.  Governor  Dewey  seized  on  what 
was  a  remarkably  stupid  statement  by  tha 
director  of  selective  service  to  the  effect  that 
demobilization  would  have  to  be  gradual  be- 
cause  It  would  be  about  as  cheap  to  keep 
men  In  the  Army,  as  to  create  an  agency, 
apparently  a  WPA-type  relief  agency,  for 
them  when  they  came  out. 

Prealdent  Roosevslt  promptly  repudlMed 
the  notion,  but  Dewey  made  an  Issue  of  It 
and  belted  away  at  It  dtu^ng  the  weeks  be- 
fore election  for  all  he  was  worth.  Fsr- 
hapa  his  attacks  on  such  a  i>ollcy  were  nat- 
ural enough  in  a  political  campaign,  but 
they  are  leas  important  In  revealing  his  estt. 
mate  of  what  lay  ahead  after  the  war  than 
this  statement  In  one  of  hl^  1944  addresses; 

"But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  not 
worrying  about  another  war  in  the  next  ■ 
or  10  years.  All  the  great  powers  will  ba 
too  exhausted  and  depleted  to  wage  a  great 
war  then." 

tTTBBU  TOO  WIAX 

There,  from  the  lips  of  the  leader  of  tha 
opposition  then  and  for  the  next  4  years, 
were  words  that  reflected  a  great  body  of 
popular.  If  wishful  thinking— that  with 
war's  end  we  need  have  no  fears  of  a  vic- 
torious but  badly  weakened  Russia. 

A  search  of  the  record  confirms  that  it 
was  largely  opponenU  of  the  administration. 
Including  some  Democrats,  who  cried  out 
the  lotideat  for  swift  demobilization  Just 
after  VE-  and  VJ-days  in  1945.  Remarkably 
few  men  in  Congress  replied  with  real  vigor. 

Most  of  the  words  of  caution  came  from 
the  executive  branch,  which  undoubtedly 
was  closer  to  military  and  national  defense 
realities  but  somewhat  further  removed 
from  political  realities. 

In  his  final  report  as  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen- 
eral Marahall — later  to  emphasize  much  the 
same  ideas  as  Secretary  of  Defense — wrote: 

"We  finish  each  bloody  war  with  a  feel- 
ing ot  acute  revulsion  against  this  savage 
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6ahavU«,  aiMl  yat  am 

■sUMary 

with  tka  aaoaas  ef  war  aad  than  ^^tft  al' 

moat  daUberstelv  ^\q  afiOiheF  calMtropha. 

J.  J.   1    n  t6  lQB«w  appears  prMtioal  to 

aoatinoa  wtiat  w«  oooa  tumatiad  as  hami- 

a  satlaCMrtaiy  baMa  for 

W«  are  now 

lie  the  aatlrs  world. 

I  oan  only  be  maintained  by  tha  atraag.'* 

wiMauw'a  matawT 

Ita  /una  at  1M6,  RapubUoan  Bsory  U 
Stlnkaon,  Saeretary  of  War.  with  keen  fore- 
alfht.  t^  s  rnngraaslnnal  ooounlttea: 

"H^  hold  aocumulatad  today  an  Immense 
Invaataaeot  in  equipment  of  idl  klads,  both 
ams  and  implaaaents  of  war,  camp  tnstalla- 
tlona  and  training  grounds,  and  ths  mlHtons 
of  tralnad  men  now  under  arms.  Ilils  In- 
vastmant  has  today  what  la  known  in  in- 
dustry aa  a  folsf  oonoam  value.  Disband 
and  Junk  this  organlaatlon  and  that  value 
Is  completely  lost.  To  reestsbllsh  onoe  mote 
such  an  otganlsatkm  would  Involve  our 
country  In  a  oost  comparable  with  that  in- 
curred In  preparing  for  this  war." 

That  was  bsf  oce  the  laat  ahot  had  been 
fired.  A  few  months  later,  wtth  the  clamor 
for  dcmobii nation  rising  aa  the  thunder  cf 
cannon  died  away.  General  Marahall  felt 
forced  to  sby: 

""For  ths  moment,  in  a  widespread  emo- 
tional crisis  of  the  Amaclcan  people,  demo- 
bUlaatlon  has  become.  In  effect,  disintegra- 
tion, not  otdy  at  the  Armed  Faroes  but  ap- 
paraotly  of  all  oonoeptlon  of  world  raqpoa- 
alblUty  and  what  It  demanrta  of  ua" 


FrMMtsk  Ti 


s  AMtms 

Ugtet 
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EXTENSION  OP  RttlABKR 


HON.  ROT  W.  WIER 


TH'TEE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRMNTATIVIB 

Monday.  June  16,  19S2 

Mr.  WIER.  Ibtr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extetid  my  remark!  in  the  Ric- 
oaa.  I  include  the  toXkrniDt  Ooauaenoe- 
ment  Day  addreaa  by  Preaklent  Truman 
at  Howard  Unlrerslty,  Washington. 
D.  C: 


OnMMBWcaMKinr  XUr  Aooaass  ar 

TauMAii  AT  Howaao  UNrfaaszTT 


I  am  happy  to  be  hsra  at  this  Howard 

University  commencement. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  aaked  me  to  eome  to  your 
eommanceasent  several  times  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  waa  abls  to  do  It  before  the  end  of  my 
term  in  oOos. 

Ton  wtoo  ars  graduating  bare  today  can 
alwaya  be  proud  of  this  university.  This 
Institution  waa  founded  in  1887  to  give 
■nt* 'itT'g  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  to 
make  them  work. 

The  founders  of  this  university  had  a 
grsstt  vtskm.  Tbey  knew  that  the  slaesa 
who  had  been  est  free  needed  a  oenter  of 
teaming  and  higher  education.  They  could 
foresee  tliat  many  of  the  freedmen.  if  they 
were  given  the  chance,  would  take  their 
plar^M  airtoTtg  the  aiiost  gifted  and  bonored 
American  dtlsens.  And  that  U  what  has 
happened.  The  long  list  of  distinguished 
Howard  alumni  proves  that  the  vision  of 
those  who  established  this  university  was 
profoundly  true. 

This  university  has  been  a  true  Inatltutlon 
of  higher  learning  which  has  helped  to  en- 
rich American  life  with  the  talents  ot  a 
gifted  people.  ^-  

Far  ciample,  every  soldier  and  every 
elvUlan  who  recelvea  the  llf e-aavlng  gift  of 


a  trsBefuetoa  from  a  ^ood  ^(Mtk  eaa  h» 
pateful  t9  y^  UhlvSrslty.  For  N  wm  tha 
Virlt  a  a  dIatlBgulshed  Howard  ITBlvwilty 
profsseor,  the  late  Dr.  Charlaa  Drew,  that 
made  poaslble  the  very  first  blood  bank  in 
tha  whole  world. 

This  Is  a  praetlaal  UhMtratlon  or  the  fast 
that  talent  and  genlua  have  no  boundartae 
of  race,  or  nationality,  or  ersed.  Ttf  TTnlted 
•tatss  needs  the  imagination,  the  energy 
and  the  skills  of  every  one  of  our  dtlaene. 

Howard  University  has  reoogntoad  this 
from  the  beginning.  It  haa  aecepted  among 
Ita  students,  faculty,  and  trusteea,  ispiesent- 
attvea  of  every  race,  every  ersed.  and  every 
nattonanty. 

I  wish  I  could  say  to  you  who  are  graduat- 
ing today  tliat  no  opportunity  to  use  your 
skills  and  knowledge  would  ever  T>e  denied 
you.  I  can  say  this:  I  know  what  it  meana 
not  to  iiave  opportunity.  I  wasn't  able  to  go 
to  ooHefs  at  all.  I  had  to  stay  at  bimie  and 
work  my  family's  farm. 

WRWOOT  BaCKDfXXATIOV 

Tou  have  been  able  to  get  the  college  edu- 
cation that  U  so  Important  to  everyone  in 
this  country.  Some  of  us  are  denied  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  reasons.  Others  are  de- 
nied Opportunity  becatae  of  racial  prejudice 
and  discrimination.  I  want  to  see  things 
worked  out  so  that  everyone  who  la  capable 
of  It  recelvea  a  good  education.  And  I  want 
to  aee  everyone  iiave  a  chance  to  put  his 
edijcatlon  to  good  ass.  without  unfair  dia- 
crliolnation. 

Our  country  is  founde<l  on  the  propoeitton 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  This  meana 
that  they  should  be  equal  before  the  law. 
Tliey  should  enjoy  equal  political  rights. 
and  they  sliould  have  equal  opportunltlee 
for  education,  employment,  and  decent  llvlnf 
condltlona. 

This  is  our  belief,  and  we  know  It  la  right. 
We  know  it  la  morally  right.  And  we  have 
proved  l>y  experience  that  the  more  we  prac- 
tice that  belief,  the  stronger,  more  vigorous, 
and  hwpipitr  our  Nation  beoomea. 

That  is  why  6  years  ago  I  created  the 
Ptesidant's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights. 
Hearly  6  years  havs  psssed  since  this  com- 
mittee made  its  report  to  me  and  to  the 
whole  Anr.«ri/.»»i  people.  Today  I  want  to 
talk  about  aome  of  the  inogress  that  haa 
been  made  in  those  6  years. 

Back  in  1M7  a  good  many  people  advised 
me  not  to  raise  this  whole  question  of  dvll 
rights.  Tliey  said  It  would  only  make  things 
worse.  But  you  cant  cure  a  moral  problem 
or  a  social  problem  by  ignoring  it. 

It  Is  DO  service  to  the  ooiintry  to  turn 
away  from  the  hard  problems — ^to  Ignore 
injustice  snd  htunan  sttferlng.  It  Is  sin^y 
not  ths  American  way  of  doing  things.  <X 
course,  there  are  always  a  lot  of  people  whose 
motto  Is  "Don't  rock  the  Ixsat."  They  are 
so  afraid  of  rocking  the  boat  that  they  stop 
rowing.    We  can  never  get  ahead  that  way. 

If  something  is  wrong,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  dig  it  out.  find  out  why  It  is  wrong,  and 
take  aenstble  steps  to  put  it  right.  We  are 
all  Americans  together,  and  we  can  solve  our 
hard  problems  together,  including  the  prob- 
lem of  race  relattona. 

The  experlmce  of  the  last  5  years  demon- 
■tratee  clearly  that  this  la  true.  Instead  of 
n»»»iwg  things  worse,  our  efforts  In  the  field 
of  dvll  rights  txave  made  things  better — 
better  In  an  aspects  of  our  national  life  and 
In  all  parts  of  our  country.  One  of  my 
BOUthMii  friends  said  the  other  day.  ''The 
last  8  years  are  the  best  years  in  race  rela- 
tions this  country  has  ever  liad."  And  the 
record  proves  It. 

Of  course,  the  forward  movement  did  not 
begin  with  the  clvll-rlghts  report.  It  was 
already  In  motion.  It  had  been  started  in 
the  nineteen  thirties  and  had  gained  momen- 
tum during  World  War  n. 


reaamber  that,  after  the  First  World  Ws 
wave  of  hate  and  vUdenoe  and  Kn  Kit 
swept  over  the  oountry.  The  problem  we 
faoed  after  the  Seeond  World  War  was  thiat 
Would  we  have  to  go  through  another  es- 
perlenoe  such  aa  that,  or  eould  we  hold  fsat 
to  the  gatna  that  had  bem  made? 

We  did  neither.  Instead,  we  want  torwarC 
In  many  Unas,  we  have  made  gains  for 
human  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity 
that  go  far  beyond  anything  aooompUabed 
during  the  war.  And  moet  of  theee  gains 
have  been  permanent.  They  have  been  writ- 
ten quietly,  but  firmly,  into  our  baalc  laws 
and  our  ixistltutions.  They  win  never  be 
undone. 

These  tilings  have  been  aoeomplished 
without  dividing  our  pe<q>le.  Nor*  of  the 
talk  about  the  country  being  torn  apart  has 
come  to  pass.  These  things  were  done  be- 
cause people  wanted  them  to  lie  done.  There 
has  been  a  great  working  of  the  American 
conscience.  AU  over  the  land  there  has  been 
a  growing  recognition  that  Injustice,  must  go. 
and  that  the  way  of  equal  opportunity  is 
l)etter  for  all  of  us. 

The  civil  rights  report  and  the  dvll  rights 
prngrftiin  give  voloe  aud  ezprcsslon  to  this 
great  change  of  sentiment.  Tliey  are  the 
necessary  Instrument  of  progreas.  They  are 
the  trumpet  blast  outside  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
cho— the  crumbling  walls  of  prejudice. 

And  their  work  is  not  yet  done.  We  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

I  should  like  to  turn  to  tht  record  now, 
and  speak  of  the  progreas  that  has  been 
made,  and  the  tasks  that  still  await  us. 

First,  in  the  field  of  poUtlcal  rights.  In 
the  last  6  years,  two  more  States,  Tennecsee 
and  South  Carolina,  have  abolished  the  poU 
tax.  Now  there  are  only  6  poll-tax  Statea. 
where  there  were  11,  not  long  ago. 

OpportxmltleB  for  all  our  dtlzens  to  par- 
ticipate In  our  political  life  have  Increased 
steadily  and  rapidly.  Court  decisions  have 
given  protection  to  the  right  of  equal  par- 
tldpatlon  In  primary  elections. 

Theee  are  notable  advancea.  But  there 
Is  stUl  a  lot  to  do.  The  poU  tax  and  other 
discriminatory  restrictions  on  votlxxg  should 
be  removed  in  all  the  Statea. 

Second,  let's  take  the  field  of  education. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  prindple  of  no 
discrimination — the  principle  that  has  al- 
ways been  f(Hlowed  here  at  Howard  Unlver« 
sity — ^Is  the  law  of  this  country  today  In  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  supported  by 
public  funds. 

Since  the  court  decisions  outlawing  dla- 
crimination.  more  tiian  a  thmisand  Negro 
graduate  and  profeaalntial  students  have 
Iseen  accepted  by  10  State  unlvezBlUes  that 
were  closed  to  Negroes  before.  In  the  last 
S  years,  legislation  haa  l>een  paseed  in  10 
other  States  to  abolish  aegregadon  or  dia- 
crlmlnatlon  in  schools  and  oollegea. 


It  looked  for  a  while  in  1946  and  1M7  aa 
tf  this  progress  would  corns  to  an  end.    Tou 


And  the  gloomy  propiiedes  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  civil  rights  ha%'e  not  been  fufllled. 
The  universities  have  not  been  deserted.  On 
the  contrary,  the  faculties  and  stxidents  of 
the  unlversttlee  which  are  now  open  to  all 
have  welcomed  and  accepted  the  new  stu- 
dents on  their  merits  as  Indlvldtials. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  way  edu- 
cational opportunities  have  been  opening  up 
to  Negroes  in  recent  years.  Since  1930,  th9 
enrollment  of  Negro  college  students  has  gone 
up  eight  times.  Just  stop  and  think  VThat 
that  means.  For  every  100  Negro  college 
Students  enrolled  in  1930  there  are  800  today. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  we  have  also  been 
making  progress.  Ttte  congested,  segregated 
areas  in  our  great  dties  are  breeding  grotmda 
of  poverty,  delinquency,  and  poor  health. 
We  have  been  trying  to  Improve  condltlona 
in  these  areas.  A  major  step  was  taken  In 
this  direction  when  the  Sxqveme  Coxnt  out- 
lawed the  enforcement  of  restrlctlai  cov- 
enants, which  so  often  make  l>ad  boosing 
conditions  worse. 
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We  have  begun  to  make  progress  In  pub- 
lic housing  also.  In  1960.  1T7  local  publio 
housing  projects  were  freely  opened  to  fami- 
lies of  all  races  and  creeds.  This  Is  an  eight- 
fold increase  in  8  years.  And  In  the  last 
few  years,  nine  States  and  eight  cities  have 
forbidden  discrimination  or  segregation  In 
public  housing. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  protecting  the 
right  to  safety  and  security  of  the  person. 
There  is  no  more  im{>ortant  duty  of  gov- 
ernment. We  must  protect  our  citizens 
from  mob  violence.  And  here  again  we  have 
been  moving  forward. 

In  the  last  5  years,  two  States  have  en- 
acted antl-lynchlng  laws,  and  fo\ir  States 
and  six  cities  have  passed  laws  against  wear- 
ing masks  in  public.  The  civil  rights  sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
FBI  have  used  their  powers  to  reinforce 
the  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  latest  Instance  was  in  Illinois,  where 
the  State  governor  stopped  an  outbreak  of 
mob  violence  and  the  Federal  authorities 
brought  to  Jiistlce  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  abetted  the  mob. 

This  kind  of  actios  hasn't  Interfered  with 
States'  rights  or  upset  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Most  of  ovir  citizens,  wherever 
they  live,  have  welcomed  It.  They  want  to 
be  helped  In  suppressing  lynching.  And 
they  would  b«  helped  by  Federal  legislation 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  individuals  when 
local  law  enforcement  officers  fail  In  their 
duty.  Such  legislation  ought  to  be  on  the 
books. 

AKTI-BIAS  BOARD   SET  UP 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  of  something 
that  gives  me  considerable  pride.  That  is  the 
progress  in  fair  employment  in  Federal 
tervice. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  fair  employ- 
ment practices  ought  to  prevail,  it  is  the 
Federal  Government.  But  experience  shows 
that  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  no  less  than  other  or- 
ganizations, need  to  be  helped  and  encour- 
aged. Sometimes  they  need  to  be  compelled. 
In  1948,  I  set  up  a  fair  emplo3m3ent  board 
In  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  This  board 
has  gone  about  its  task  quietly  and  effective- 
ly, and  has  done  a  great  deal  to  Insure  the 
•uccess  of  our  nondiscrimination  policy. 

The  Federal  Government  makes  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  contracts  every  year  to  buy 
the  things  it  needs.  The  money  to  pay  for 
these  contracts  comes  from  all  the  people, 
without  discrimination.  It  shoiild  be  spent 
In  the  same  way — without  discrimination. 
For  over  10  years  we  have  had  a  policy  that 
every  Government  contract  must  contain  a 
clause  binding  the  contractor  and  his  sub- 
contractors to  practice  nondiscrimination. 

But  it  is  not  alwajrs  easy  to  be  sure  that 
such  a  clause  is  being  followed  in  practice. 
To  meet  that  situation.  I  set  up  a  committee 
on  Government  contract  compliance  last 
year.  It  is  the  duty  of  that  committee  to 
work  with  the  contracting  agencies  and  to 
help  them  get  better  compliance  with  the 
rule  of  nondiscrimination. 

States  and  cities  have  also  been  going 
ahead  to  see  that  fair  employment  practices 
are  followed  in  their  jurisdictions.  Ir.  ihe 
last  few  years.  11  States  and  20  municipalities 
have  adopted  fair-employment  laws.  Unions 
and  employers  in  many  places  have  volun- 
,'tarily  done  away  with  the  color  bar.  And 
.the  results  have  been  p>eaceful  and  bene- 
ficial. None  of  the  disorder  that  was  so 
freely  predicted  has  taken  place. 

Some  of  the  greatest  progress  of  all  has 
been  made  in  the  armed  services.  Service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country  Is  both  a 
duty  and  a  right  of  citizenship.  Every  man 
or  woman  who  enters  one  of  our  services  is 
certainly  entitled  to  equal  treatment  and 
•qxial  opportunity. 

:  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  need  'or  segregation  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices.. .Some  of  our  greatest  generals  have 
said  that  otir  forces  had  to  have  segregated 


units.  But  our  experience  has  proved  that 
this  Was  nonsense. 

Quite  some  time  ago,  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  eliminated  all  racial  distinctions,  and 
the  Army  has  been  moving  step  by  step 
toward  this  goal.  For  over  2  years,  every 
soldier  coming  into  a  tr&lnlng  unit  has  been 
assigned  on  a  basis  of  individual  merit  with- 
out racial  distinction. 

In  the  Far  East,  when  General  Ridgway 
took  command,  he  ordered  the  progressive 
integration  of  all  the  troops  in  his  com- 
mand, and  you  have  seen  the  results  in  the 
wonderful  performance  of  our  troops  in 
Korea.  Only  recently,  a  similar  order  was 
issued  by  the  Europ>ean  command  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  From 
Tokyo  and  Heidelberg  these  orders  have  gone 
out  that  will  make  our  fighting  forces  a  more 
perfect  instrument  of  democratic  defense. 

All  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of 
•In  a  quiet  and  orderly  way.  The  prophets 
of  doom  have  been  proved  wrong.  The  civil- 
rights  program  has  not  weakened  our  coun- 
try— it  has  made  our  country  stronger.  It 
has  not  made  us  less  united — it  has  made 
tis  more  united. 

irtTCR  BXICUKS  TO  BS  DONB 

The  progress  we  have  made  so  far  Is  a 
soiu'ce  of  deep  satisfaction  to  all  of  us.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  have  reached  the 
goal  or  that  we  can  stop  working.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Voluntary  action  can  carry  us  a  long  way, 
and  we  must  encourage  it.  State  and  local 
legislation  is  a  necessity,  and  we  must 
have  it. 

But  let  us  remember  this:  The  President's 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  led  the  way.  The 
debate  over  the  civil -rights  program  has 
stimulated  much  of  the  progress  of  the  last 
5  years.  We  still  need  the  legislation  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  in  1948.  Only 
two  af  the  recommendations  I  made  in  my 
civil-rights  program  have  been  adopted  so 
far.  I  shall  continue,  in  office  or  out.  to  urge 
the  Congress  to  adopt  the  remainder. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feel  that  we 
can  leave  these  matters  up  to  the  State  alone, 
or  that  we  can  rely  solely  on  the  efforts  of 
men  of  good  will.  Ova  Federal  Government 
must  live  up  to  the  Ideals  professed  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  It  by  our  Constitution.  The 
fuU  force  and  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  stand  behind  the  protection  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

In  this  country  of  ours  that  we  all  love  so 
much,  we  have  built  a  way  of  life  that  has 
brought  more  satisfaction  to  more  people 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  been  devised. 
Our  American  way  of  life  is  the  envy  and 
the  admiration  of  people  everywhere  in  the 
world.  But  this  fact  should  not  make  us 
proud  and  arrogant.  It  places  a  heavy — a 
critical  responsibility  upon  us. 

The  technical  sklUs  and  knowledge  that 
have  been  brought  to  such  perfection  in  our 
country  depend  upon  scientific  discoveries 
that  have  come  to  us  from  all  over  the  world. 
We  have  used  this  knowledge  to  build  for 
ourselves  a  proeperoxis  and  happy  country, 
but  we  know  that  we  hold  these  skills  in 
trust  for  all  mankind.  It  is  not  our  way  to 
use  the  power  that  has  come  to  us  to  oppress 
or  victimize  others.  Our  way  is  to  use  the 
power  that  has  come  to  us  to  lift  up  the  weak 
and  the  downtrodden. 

In  many  countries  of  the  world,  misery, 
poverty,  and  poor  health  are  widespread. 
Some  of  these  countries  were  formerly  pos- 
sessions or  colonies.  Their  people  are  now 
determined  to  improve  their  welfare  and  to 
preserve  national  Independence. 

And  we  can  help  those  new  countries  reach 
their  goals. 

TILLS  or  POINT  4  AD 

One  of  the  means  to  do  this  is  our  point  4 
program,  through  which  we  are  helping  to 
bring  better  health,  more  education,  more 


and  better  food  to  millions  of  people.  Orad* 
uates  of  this  university  are  working  on  point 
4  teams  in  many  countries  throughout  tha 
world. 

Negro  professional  workers  fitwa  this  and 
other  imiversities  are  helping  to  cure  sick- 
ness in  Burma  and  Lebanon,  to  increase  farm 
output  in  Liberia,  to  improve  education  in 
Ethiopia  and  Iran.  They  are  working  in 
India,  and  Thailand,  and  Indochina.  In 
these  and  other  countries,  Americans  are 
working  together,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
ancestry,  to  help  the  progress  of  mankind. 

This  American  Nation  of  ours  Is  great  be> 
cause  of  its  diversity — because  it  is  a  people 
drawn  from  many  lands  and  many  cultures, 
bound  together  by  the  ideals  of  human 
brotherhood.  We  must  remember  these 
things  as  we  go  forward  in  our  efforts  for 
world  peace. 

We  should  realize  that  much  of  the  trouMa 
In  the  world  today  is  the  result  of  false  ideas 
of  racial  superiority.  In  the  past  the  con- 
duct of  the  democratic  nations  has  too  often 
been  marred  by  a  racial  pride  that  has  left 
its  scars  on  the  relations  between  east  and 
west. 

Today,  as  we  reach  a  fuller  understand" 
Ing  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  we  are  lay- 
ing aside  these  old  prejudices.  We  are  work- 
ing with  thr  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa 
as  equals.  Anything  lees  would  be  a  be- 
trayal of  the  democratic  Ideals  we  profees. 
Better  than  any  other  country,  the  United 
States  can  reach  out,  through  otir  diversity 
of  races  and  origins,  and  deal  as  man  to 
man  with  the  different  peoples  of  the  globe. 

In  this  way — in  this  spirit — we  can  help 
other  peoples  to  build  better  lives  for  them- 
selves. We  can  show  that  free  peoples  work- 
ing together  can  change  misery  to  happiness. 

There  are  those  who  have  said  that  this 
Is  America's  century,  but  we  want  it  to  be 
more  than  that.  We  want  it  to  be  human- 
Ity's  century. 

If  all  the  people  of  the  world.  Including 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  could  know 
and  appreciate  this  fact,  lasting  peace  and 
universal  justice  would  not  be  a  dream.  Tuey 
would  be  a  reality.  With  courage,  with  vi- 
sion, and  with  God's  help  we  will  yet  make 
these  ideals  a  reality  around  the  world. 


FUf  Day  Addrcaaes  by  Hob.  Edward 
AUrtia,  of  PcmuylTaua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PEHNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATC8 

Monday.  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Flag  Day 
address  delivered  by  me  at  Warren.  Pa., 
and  a  press  release  regarding  a  Flag  Day 
address  I  delivered  at  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Aootsss  OP  Unrno  States  Sknatob  Edwaio 
Mastin.  or  Pknnstlvanu,  at  thx  Flag  Dat 

CXLSBKATION     OF    Wakbxm     Lodgx    No.     223. 

BcNrvoLnrr  and  Paoncnvs  OtOB  or  Ilks, 

AT  Wasbkn.  Fa.,  Junx  14,  1953 

I  am  sincerely  and  deeply  grateful  for  tha 
privilege  at  addressing  these  patriotic  sonr- 
clses. 

We  meet  to  honor  the  one  himdred  and 
■eventy-fifth  anniversary  of  a  memorable  day 
In  the  history  of  the  American  Bepubllo^^ 
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It  is  tlM  Story  of  magnlfWsent  netory 
ttra^glm,  hardship,  and  oonflict. 

It  Is  the  story  of  sCnrdy.  Ood-fearlng  p4o- 
111  ui — brave  men  askd  wmmii     wtto  battled 
tVTifle  odds  to  dear  the  aavage  wU- 
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On  this  day.  dedicated  to  the  glory  at 
Stars  and  SH^paa,  it  is  appropriate  to  relate 
an  ImtdsBt  that  took  plaoe  when  Teddy 
Rooeevielt  was  Pvesldent.  Sosae  of  us  can 
recall  that  he  sent  the  United  States  fleet  oa 
a  trip  aitiuiid  the  world. 

Ttae  BrttUh  decided  to  bonar  the  fleet  with 
a  review  at  the  wortd's  naval  pcrwera  at  Gi- 
braltar. Many  nop-Kngltsb  qwaklng  po- 
tentates of  the  British  Smplre  were  present. 
with  their  IntcrpretetB.  i—ili  iiii  naval  men 
were  drtsPrd  to  assist  tbe  plaitan  and  one 
yoong  Bailor  was  sssIjiihI  to  an  African 
(fueeiL 

As  tlM  fleets  paseciil  In  review  tbe  saOor 
nmnl&g  ^  f  "  j  "^  i  it^ry 
ship,  a  snperdreadnought  of  the 
Bntlsb  Navy,  came  into  view  and  tbe  young 
aaUor  annoonoed  that  Its  flag  was  the  flag 
of  ms  Imperial  Majesty,  ttte  King  at 

Then  eeveral  cmlaers  came  into 
first  belonging  to  Spain.  The  Queen 
nVhoaa  m^  to  that?"  and  the  boy  replied: 
Tt  to  the  Sag  oC  His  Majesty,  the  King  at 
Spain." 

IScKt  was  a  Tuiklsh  riilp  and  Its  flag,  the 
boy  said  wm  the  flag  at  the  Sultan  at  Tnrtcey. 
Thesi  came  a  ITimIsii  naval  veaeel  and  tbe 
fii«  flying  at  its  masthead  wsa  daaerlbed  as 
the  fli«  of  the  Ckar  of  all  ths  1 

Pinally  tt^  flag  ship  at  the 
into  view. 

The  yossv  saflor  told  the  Queen  it  was  a 
battleship  at  the  Fnlted  States  Havy,  bat 
be  did  not  say  Its  flag  represented  an  em- 
peror, a  king,  a  mltan.  a 


Tbelr  Ideal 


Tbeir  ahn  was  to 

for  the  tndlvldnal 
Biisuse  of  power  by  the  central 

Recently  we  had  a  glaring  exampte  at  i 
oS  power  by  the  artmlnistratlaa 

I  TBtee,  of  ossBB^  to  the  seteore  at 
hssl  TTiiTiB  Is  noMSoB  of  the  Oonatttnttea 
■d   without   anttMHy  under    any    act   at 


n  to  tba  alary  of  Washington. 
and  Ltncnib 

It  to  the  story  at  Lsstngtaa.  Banker  BOl. 
▼altoy  rorgc.  OettySborg.  Chatean  Thierry. 
the  Argonne.  the  Mormaody  beacbea.  Iwo 
JISMk  and  Korea. 

If  we  turn  back  the  pavss  at  btotory  to 
lone  14.  im— 175  yean  a«o  today--we  flnd 

We  wera  «bM  ooMpletlng  the  ^rat  year 

of  iBdependeoee.     We  were  tn  tbs  secmid 
yav  9t  the  RerolutlaB. 

The  outlook  for  the  Infant  Republic  was 
far  tPom  bright.  Tbe  Continental  Congress 
bad  no  mooey.  WaahlagtoB^  nn*^  *i^ 
half-starred  Army  was  tnadeqoattiy  araad 
and  poorly  dtodpUned.  It  was  falling  baiek 
tbe  trained  regulars  of  the  wortd^ 
powerful  empire.  Only  the  military 
faith  of  Oeneral 
patriot  Xorat 


dty  or  PliMidilpblB  tba  OotoHtosotal  Oob- 
pasB  adniniiH  a  readutlaa  dlreeth«  that  the 
li^  at  tbe  United  States  be  U  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  IS 
white  In  a  bins  fleld.  rsprssenttng  a 
copstellatlop. 

at  a  free  people  who  pat  thair  trwst 

rettaaee  on  the 

irf"  Slilas    provldenee"  In   thdr 

for  ludspeartinnf. 

Ibday.  with  tbe  passage  at  171  years,  tbe 

and  Stripes  Is  tbe  olisf .  the  proudest. 

loved  fl^  1m  tbe  world. 

at  the  wortd  tree- 
and  wocaen  look  to  tbe 
as  tbeir  last  iimilnit  kflfs 
tt  Mksf  tlna  txom  pvascutian  and 


be  that  In  an  Its  I 
tki  atar-Spsnglwl  Banner  has 


to  my  flag."  be  said  with  pride. 
■*w>pw  words  signified  that  every- 
tblBg  tbe  flag  repreeented  beloecad  to 
as   an    Individual   and    to   each   aad 
other  AmerlcSn  as  sn  IndlvlduaL 

Rto  remark  msiaeiiil  the  real  slgnlfleanea 
of  our  Ood-glven  freedom — ^that  the  flag — 
the  flag  at  our  country — Is  the  fiag  of  free 
dtlaeas  at  a  free  land,  subject  to  no  king  or 
aoesrslpi.  but  eat^  a  ruler  in  hto  own  right. 

Snoe  our  flag  was  bom  our  Katlon  baa 
expanded  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
In  lees  than  900  years  of  independence  we 
have  achieved  greatness  unparaUded  in 
world  history. 

Our  great  dttea.  our  fertile  farm  landa. 
cur  giant  tndustrlea  stand  as  monuments  to 
American  InltUtlve.  thrift,  skm  in  produc- 
tion and  inventive  genius. 

We  have  developed  our  natiaal  reaouroes 
for  the  benefit  at  msnklnrt  Oar  atomle 
adentlsts  have  delved  into  the  aecrets  of 
nature  and  have  developed  new  sources  at 
energy  sad  power  that  may  revoluttaniae  the 
world. 

Throu^  Ood^  mercy  and  guidance  wa 
have  been  vlctarloas  la  two  Wortd  Wars. 

We  have  the  beat  UvlBg  standards  and  tba 
MgtoHt  toival  at  cultoral  and  ^ittttaal  at- 
tainments at  any  nation  on  earth. 

Tet  we  are  not  tree  from  danger. 

In  spite  of  all  oar  magnificent  achleva- 
ments  we  are  frpovfKl  to  grave  peril  because 
««  have  departed  from  the  fundamentals  of 
government  so  wisely  laid  down  by  tba 
founding  fathers. 

We  sre  threatened  by  tba  pi'iaspt  tendency 
toavaid  an  all-powerful  central  government. 
iy(»«»»«>«*T^  and  extending  ita  control  by 
unrestricted  and  extravagant  qiasMBag. 

Tbe  founden  of  oar  Bepublic  recognised 
the  dangers  of  gaearmnent  grown  too  big 
and  too  pawerfuL  They  reaUaed  that  free- 
i  at  the  tndlvldaal  could  not  long  survive 

I  state  beeasM  sapreme.   They  knew 

that  govenunent  could  in  time  become  op- 
)  and  could  deprive  the  people  of  their 


or   tsmtorlal   gain, 
granny  or 


determination  to  prevent  en- 
Bt  upon  tbe  liberties  of  tbe  people 
tbe  founding  fsthers  limited  tbe  powers  at 
the  Oopsmmrnt. 


VorttmateSy  for  the  future  at  fusidi.—  la 
the  United  States  this  illegal  seizure  of  prt« 
Tate  lavpaty  was  blocked  by  the  Suprcma 
Court. 

Fartunately  for  tbe  fuUaa  of  tree  guveta- 
ment  the  courts  still  itsad  as  a  bulwark 
of  our  llbertleB. 

Tlie  dedsSon  at  the  Supreme  Court  In  tho 
steel-plant  selcnre  caae  will  be  recorded  tat 
history  as  a  manim[iental  landmark  la  oon- 
atitutlonal  govemnient. 

It  is  a  historic  decision  which  dioukl  be 
read  and  reread  by  our  dUaens.  It  riMwild 
be  taught  and  discussed  in  our  adionis  be- 
cause it  suppcrts  the  basic  Ajocrtaaa  prin- 
ciple that  tbe  will  af  the  people  to  the  aotnce 
of  an  go'oenunental  power  and  authority. 

It  serves  notice  upon  aU  who  would 
undermine  the  Constitution  that  we  are  still 
a  government  of  the  peopla.  not  subject 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  dictator. 

It  sets  up  a  baxTler  against  usuxpatiaa  by 
the    executive    department    at 
powcta  granted  by  tbe  OonstUntlon 
slvely  to  Oongram. 

In  receat  years  we  have  aeen  the 
to  irhtoh  government  has  Interfered  in 
lives  at  Its  dtlaens. 

We  have  been  tod  into  a  tlaae  of  grava 

and  wast^ul  spending,  unsound  fiscal  poU- 
dea.  unbaianoed  budgets,  deOdt  finandad 
and  a  staggering  natlnnal  debt. 

Loyalty  to  the  fiag  calto  upon  us  to 
abamlosi  our  easy  golag  attitude  tuwaid  tba 
ao-caUed  welfare  propoaato  that  kxik  ao  at- 
tractive but  conceal  tbe  deadly  poiaoa  at 
state  aortal  Ism 

Etereal  ptgUaaea  to  atUl  the  prlea  «( 
liberty. 

Coostltutkmal  govcmmeot  to  stm  under 
attack  from  dogooden  snd  fuzcy-minded 
planners  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
founding  fathers. 

Oikoe  more  it  to  our  soienm  duty  to  "watdt 
o'er  the  ramparts"  with  hope  and  prayer 
that  "the  dawn's  early  light"  may  again  re- 
veal the  Star-^iangled  Banner  "gallantly 
■treaoilng  •  •  •  o'er  the  land  of  tba 
tree  and  the  home  of  tbe  Invve." 

May  the  love  of  tbe  Stars  and  Stripea 
be  our  steadfast  guide  to  better  dtlaen- 
shlp.  better  Americanism,  and  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  the  rich  heritage  we  are  prlv 
Ueged  to  enjoy. 

lOBaaamoBB,  Pa.,  /una  IS.— United  Statea 
flanBlni  Bdwasd  Macixw,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania,  told  s  Flag  Day  audience  here 
today  that  no  nation  that  exports  criti- 
cal materials  to  the  forces  of  world  conunu- 
nism  should  t>e  given  economic  or  military 
asstotanoe  by  the  United  States. 

He  spcAe  at  the  Blks  North  IMstrlct  Flag 
Xtoy  Get  vices  attended  by  Elks  Lodges  from 
Jonnsonburg,  St.  Mary's,  Ridgway,  Clear- 
field. Punxsutawney.  Bradford,  and  Rey- 
noldsville. 

Senates  Mabtoi  ezpresaed  regret  that  Con- 
gress, in  passing  the  Mutual  Defense  Act 
of  iOS2,  had  eliminated  the  Kem  amend- 
ment, forbidding  financial  aid  to  countriea 
that  permit  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  satellites  in  commodities  likely  to  be  iised 
In  the  production  of  military  arms  axul 
equipment. 

"I  am  opposed  to  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars taken  from  the  American  taxpayer  to 
help  nations  that  furnish  Russia  with  war 


I 
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BiAt«rteJs  «ta«y  naed  to  flcht  as."  Senator 
ICabxxw  dadarML  "I  bcUers  the  Ameriom 
paopto  ar*  opposed  to  much  ipendlng.  I  am 
cure  our  boyi  who  are  fitting  agaliut  Com- 
muniat  aggreeslon  In  Korea  are  oppoeed  to 
much  apending.  Tbelr  lives  are  too  precious 
to  be  traded  for  ooouneroial  advantacee 
flnaiicad  wltb  American  dollar*  or  for  pfof- 
lU  galiMd  at  tba  ooat  at  AmTloo  blood." 

•eoator  ILiBTnr  waraad  that  oonstitti- 
tlonal  government  Is  still  under  attack  from 
do>goodfln  and  fuzsy  •minded  plannars  who 
doubt  Um  vlsdom  o(  tbe  {ouaiUni  (•(&!(», 
"We  are  MpOMd  tg  grave  pkril  MCauae  w 
have  departed  from  the  fundamentals  of 
government  so  wisely  laid  down  by  tbe  foxuid- 
Ing  fathers, "  Senator  Mastzw  said. 

"^e  are  threatened  by  the  present  tend- 
ency toward  an  all-powerful  central  govern- 
ment. malntJilnlng  and  extending  Its  control 
by  unrestricted  and  extravagant  spending. 

"Hecently  we  had  a  glaring  example  of 
misuse  of  power  by  the  administration  now 
In  power  at  Washington.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  seizure  of  the  steel  mills  in  violation 
at  the  Constitution  and  without  authority 
under  any  act  of  Congress. 

•Tfertunately  for  the  future  of  freedom  In 
the  XTnited  States  this  Illegal  seizure  of  pri- 
vate pfopeity  was  blocked  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"fortunately  for  the  futxu-e  of  free  govern- 
ment the  courta  stfll  stand  as  a  bulwark  of 
our  liberties. 

"The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
•teel-plant  seizure  ease  will  be  recorded  in 
history  as  a  moniimental  landmark  in  con- 
stitutional government. 

"It  is  a  historic  d«.  .ision  which  should  be 
read  and  reread  by  otir  dtlaens.  It  should 
be  taught  and  dtoctvaed  in  our  schools  be- 
cause it  supports  the  basic  American  prin- 
ciple that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  source 
of  all  governmental  power  and  authority. 

"It  aervtt  notice  upon  all  who  would  un* 
dermlne  the  Constitution  that  we  are  still  a 
government  of  the  people,  not  subject  to  the 
tyranny  cf  a  dictator. 

"In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  extent 
to  which  government  has  intcrefered  In  th« 
lives  of  Its  citizens.  We  have  been  led  Into 
a  time  of  grave  danger  by  oppressive  taxa- 
tion, extravagant  and  wasteful  spending,  un- 
•ound  llacal  policies,  unbalanced  btid^eta, 
daflelt  flnanrlng.  and  a  staggering  wfltVmal 
debt. 

"Loyalty  to  the  flag  calls  upon  us  to  aban- 
don oiu-  easygoing  attitude  toward  the  so- 
called  weUare  proposals  that  look  so  attrac- 
tive but  conceal  the  deadly  poison  of  state 
■orlallsm.  Eternal  vlgllanoe  is  still  tha  nrlca 
of  Uberty." 

Senator  UAarm  praised  the  Order  of  Bks 

for  their  leadership  in  observing  Flag  Day 
with  patriotic  exerdsea. 


Comtpondence  Willi  Refcrtacc  to  Aliea 
Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsur 

Df  THI  SEN AlV  OF  THE  UWITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  It.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
before  me  certain  items  with  respect  to 
my  continuing  efforts  to  secure  for  the 
public  the  full  facts  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  OfOce  of  Alien  Property  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Jus- 
tice.  These  items  are  as  follows: 


(a)  The  text  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  Attorney  General  ICoGranery  on 
June  4,  respectfully  asking  the  Attorney 
General  to  supply  me  with  certiUn  In- 
formation which  I  had  requested  and  for 
which  I  had  waited  fioct  the  very  start 
of  tbif  ytur. 

(b)  Tbt  ttst  of  the  Attorney  Oan- 
•ral's  reply. 

*  "***•  '«>^P^  ?'  «***  *«Ply.  the  At- 
torWjr  Gteheral  Has  Announced  a  new 

appointment  for  the  directorship  of  the 
Office  of  Alien  Property.  It  Is  my 
earnest  hope  that  under  this  new  As- 
sistant Attorney  General.  Dr.  Rowland 
P.  Kirks,  daan  of  the  National  UnlTcrsl- 
ty  School  of  Law.  there  will  be  an  end 
to  rarious  condlUons  to  which  I  have 
repeatedly  called  attention  since  last  Oc- 
tober. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  too,  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  under 
my  colleague  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Smith  J  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed  to  look  into  this  alien-property 
sltuaUon.  will  be  aUe  to  begin  intensive 
work  very  shortly  on  (a)  a  considerable 
list  of  individuals  who  I  feel  shoxild  be 
snbpenaed  for  testimony — at  their  own 
request,  or  at  ours;  (b)  a  considerable 
series  of  constructive  leads  which  have 
come  to  me  from  known  and  anonymous 
sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  exchange  with  the  Attorney 
General  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  CdrGBBflsiowAL  Raooan. 

There  being  no  objectlop.  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RtcoiB,  as  follows: 

Umrao  arAns  Snran. 

COMMITTKK  OW  TRX  JtJDICIaBT. 

„         .  June  4.  1952. 

Hon.  JaitaB  P.  McQiaimT, 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  VrUt*d 
State*.  WaahiTifiton,  D.  C. 

Ur  DKAa  Ifa.  ArroajraT  OxMauL:  I  can 
appreciate  the  tremendous  niunber  of  sub- 
jects which  you  have  had  to  review  during 
these  first  few  weeks  in  office. 

I  am  writing  to  you  today  concerning  one 
partlctilar  subject— the  Allen  Property  Of- 
fice— in  wlilch  I  am  considerably  Interested 
and  in  particular,  the  attltiide  of  that  unit 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  the 
Department  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  ques- 
tions which  I  ha'?e  submitted,  particularly 
•tnce  the  first  month  of  this  year,  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  unit — OAP. 

I  am  asking  today  basicaUy  whether  the 
Department  under  your  administration  in- 
tends to  reverse  Department  and  OAP  tac- 
tics which  might  be  characterlaed  as  simply 
"stall  em,"  "smear  'em,"  •'renise  'em"— tac- 
tics which  the  Department  and  the  OflJce  of 
Alien  Property  have  regrettably  followed  to 
date  In  numerous  Instaneea. 

I  am  aaklng  as  to  bow  much  eooperstlon 
may  be  specmcally  expected  from  yoxir  De- 
partment with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee authorized  to  investigate  OAP. 

This  question  of  cooperation  is  somewhat 
akin  to  that  which  confronu  you  in  rela- 
tion to  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Congressman  Crzlt,  and  yet  there 
are  certain  unique  aspects  In  the  review  of 
the  Allen  Property  Ofllce— a  review  which 
Ineviubly  is  going  to  be  far  more  detailed 
than  the  broader  soc^m  of  our  House  col- 
leagues. 

On  March  17  of  this  year  I  wrote  to  tha 
Honorable  Harold  Baynton,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney  Oeneral  in  Char«s  of  the  Allen  Property 
Ofllce.  aaklng  "how  come"  certain  spedflo 
letters  which  Z  had  sent  to  him  and  to  tha 


AttoRiay  General  asking 
about  the  AUa 
corporations  under  Its 


various  qusatloQs 


I  ha« 


of  tha  quasttens  whJaH 

I  eoasparattvaly  slapl.        

iMvs  bean  aaawarad  ta  a  tew  mlavtaa,  tf  had 
there  been  a  willingness  to  dq  so,  Otba? 
qiMtloqf  w^  mdN  daUiUa  and  oomplaa. 
The  Mriss  of  letters  whlob  I  had  sent 
bttnntwg  in  January  sttpptaaseatad 

lactva  which  had  been  seat  last  ;•_       

prevtooi  latten  had  bm  aMwccad.  b«t  Ibow 

a  (aet  not  atUy  of  aaueme  imnoiirtsaf  to  tha 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Bansta  JudMary 
CoBBUttaa.  but  inflnltaly  more  importaBt.  of 
dJaeourtasy  to  the  people  of  sty  State  aad 
the  United  OUtas  In  wbon  swlea  I  had  w^b- 
mltted  these  questions. 

Four  days  later,  on  Mareli  tl.  tbs  than 
Attorney  General  ehoss  to  reply  to  ma  that 
be  did  not  propose  to  fumlsli  me  wfth  any 
additional  answers  to  questions.  Ha  eoo- 
tcadsd  that  the  preparatton  of  the  siMwars 
involved  excessive  work  on  hto  Departasnt. 

Obviously  such  a  flimsy  alibi   iwply 
whoOy  unsatisfactory  and  onjiMtlilad. 

In  tha  past,  coogrsasloaal  oommittasa 

tha  atamb^i  ot  those  coaunlttaas  have  al- 
ways used  discretion  and  Judgment  tiMafv 
as  not  overburdening  Ooremment  depart- 
OMnts  with  excessive  or  trivial  queetioas. 
As  a  mattar  of  fact,  there  waa  no  oontentlOB 
on  anyone's  part  that  my  particular  qfuta- 
tlons  ware  either  not  slgniAcant  or  not  rala- 
vant  or  were  motivated  by  some  artittrary 
feeUttg.  On  the  contrary,  the  queettooa  ware 
based  on  detailed  Intarvlawa  and  iattsn  wtth 
and  from:  (a)  Preaent  and  fniaw  «^*««tff 
of  OAP;  (b)  preeent  and  tonomr  odlclale  of 
the  vested  oorporatlatia;  (c)  oUmt  TfTsltflsd 
observers. 

These  questions  wera  cartfuUy  ptwpsn^ 
sifted,  and  submitted. 

I  esked  questions  which  ailght  hava  sbsd 
light  on  situations  in — 

1.  Company  A  where  it  had  been  reported 
to  ma  that  tha  total  aotount  of  (h«^)  lagal 
fees  paid  out  to  a  particular  attorney  »vvft 
been  more  than  half  of  the  ultimate  amoont 
recovered  by  Uncle  Sam  from  liquidation  of 
the  whole  company  itaelf. 

a.  Company  B  where  a  tonam  oAdal  of 
the  company  hsd  written  to  me  of  numcrouM 
reports  that  money  had  exchanged  '^^-Mte 
underneath  the  table  In  retom  for  fawota. 

3.  Company  C  where  I  had  bean  Infmuia^ 
that  lU  producu  (soum  of  which  ware  pur. 
chased  by  the  armed  servlcee)  wera  (tf 
grossly  InXerior   technical  quaUty. 

I  Mkad  questions  which  might  have  »h*A 
light  on  "the  exceedingly  poor  administra- 
tion" of  OAP  (this  dasolptlflo  to  not  ^^^ 
but  that  of  the  Houee  AppraprUtlons  Oosa- 
mittee  in  IMS);  political  appolntaanta  to 
"choeen  sons."  etc. 

But  the  Ugbt  that  was  sought  waa  not 
ehed.  A  deUberate  attempt  haa  for  montta 
been  made  to  perpetuate  the  darkness, 

I  Ukink  that  any  falr-mlndad  iiliesi  lai 
would  feel  that  I  have  been  exceedingly  p*. 
tlent  in  waging  five  solid  months  for  a 
aingle  substantive  report  during  the  1902 
flacal  year. 

I  thin)-  that  any  fair-minded  otaaerver 
would  agree  that  the  Departokent  of  Jua- 
Uce.  and  in  pi^tlcuiar  the  OOce  of  Allaa 
Property,  have  acted  in  a  mysterious  m>«»^ 
which  has  raised  the  deepest  suspiciona  tn 
the  minds  of  the  American  people — suapl- 
clons  that  much  of  ths  $500,000,000  of  former 
enemy  assets  has  been  handled  in  a  sacra* 
tive  manner  so  that  the  boya  could  enjoy 
the  Juice  and  the  gravy  in  maximum  nrl. 
vacy.  *^ 

In  an  effort  to  be  abadutaly  fair,  I  ha«« 
not  thus  far  named  a  single  veeted  company 
publicly  nor  virtually  any  alagla  pcnoa. 
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apparently 

In   tbe  Di. 

that  I  would  ooDttnns  tndaflnltaly  ta 
this  policy  of  not  naming  namaa,  and  thaS 
aU  OAP  had  to  do  was  staU  and  ataU  untU 
the  bsat  Mew  ov«r. 

Ttaaae  ImttvUSuals  ars  wroag. 

The  Judiciary  aaheoBBitttss 
k  MOW  ftcttag  «uid»  way.    Ita 
haaa  aaceedlngly  busy  to  date  wtth 
isaprsMltilHTina   on  tlks  fuU  ooauntttee  and 
oo  other  ruboonuntttaaa. 

The  Senau  Judiciary  Oommlttea  haa.  as 
yoa  know,  ana  of  tha  haavlast  wvkloads 
fea  tba  Oanstr  siTprTrg1ir**^*y  una  third,  of 
an  the  aanate  bills. 

How.  lat  ma  ask.  speclftcally: 

(s»  Doaa  your  Department  intend  to  fur- 
■Mi  myaeL'.  and  or  the  chairman  of  tha 
Satiate  subcommittee  with  the  aaswars  to 
the  que-tions  which  I  have  ralaedT  

(b)  If  ao.  when  do  you  prepoae  to  answer 
those  qvMtlaaa.  lasaCar  aa  any  approadmats 
sdkcdule  of  answers  can  be  set 

(c)  If  not.  what  are  the  reasons  ^'hy  yo« 
do  not  piupoae  to  answer  theae  qja^lanat 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  quertSoaa  pta- 
date  the  formatioa  «C  tha  subeommlttae. 
Even  tf  the  sabooaeBtttaa  had  not  beesi  set 
up.  an  individual  Senator  would  lie  enUtled 
to  have  the  answcxa,  much  leas  If  his 
Intkm  <8.  Baa.  MS)  had  baei 

onanimoasly  approred  toy  hla^  

If  any  of  the  qisBstifini  whMh  I  submlttaa 
n*ed  clartflcatlOB  or  ad 
tlon  as  to  aoope  ao  as  to  . 
and   isiaiiwiiaaa  of  reaponaa.  I  ahoold  be 
nappy  to  "—Idsr  changing  the 
I  bad  prevlouaty  repeaaadly  adrlsed  U»m  Da- 
partuMnt. 

Lit  me  point  out.  too.  that  I  have  pub- 
Bcty  sutad  that  the  handling  of  aoBM  alien 
property  seems  to  have  been  exemplary: 
tbat  management  of  aowie  prcpertlee  se*"f 
to  be  exoaadtngly  fine;  that  tn  many  in- 
fH%mfr^  aacftftMS  have  been  made  by  es- 
ITswilj  conscientious  personn^ 
Ob  the  other  bsAd.  an  opposite  sttuatlom 

ff»H«««*-  in  many  instances.  

Tlia  evidence  as  to  cooperation  by  some 
of  tha  peraonnel  lu  ml  fad  is 

I  had  sutaoalttad  am  touMwim  •• 
ulheiam  oooperaUve  esacuUva  for  ■ 
uusiairiii  111  f  suggeatlona  on  amending 
alien  property  Uw.     Tha  siiifMnnns 

by  him  many  aoBtfea  ago.    I  am 
i  waiting  for  thaaa. 
I  simpoaa  tf  I  wan  not  to  ask  and  rcaaic 
for  thaB.  ttey  wwM  aome  along  wlthm  a 
Saeada  or  two. 

Such  Is  the  stttjatlon  which  I  have  taoad. 
I  submit  tbeee  comments  and  questions  to 
«0«  to  frankness  and  sincerity— wtth  no 
aaaor  toward  anyone  (notwithstanding  tha 
personal  attacks  whidi  OAP  had  prevlooily 
•planted"  against  aae? 

I  have  nothing  in  mind  but  that  the  Amer- 

tfmr,  people  be  fumiahed  the  facta. 

I  began  my  review  of  the  Allen  Property 

last  October— trying  to  get  pertinent 

But  OAP  does  not  seem  to  have 

kept  wrm^  of  ttoe  most  elementary  records 

so  M  to  be  able  to  rrpAj  to  a  Member  of  Con- 

mitmm  promptly  or  fully;  and  where  its  records 

arc   available.   It   haa  drilberately  — -^ 


many  aertous.  apedflc  anegatlMia 
m  asy  llUm  as  fia  wanted  to  me  by  expert 
tndtvtduals.  BefutatiaD  of  them  can  only 
be  made  by  spwlfy-  leaponaas  m  the  couraa 
of  the  subcotnmlttee's  Invoatlgatlaa. 

I  for  one  have  scrupulously  limited  my 
activity   as   one   individual   Senator  on   tha 
sahooaiintttee.    I   do   not   presume   to   aak 
than  la  appropriate,  but  neither  will  I 


The  gravy  tram  is  headed  for  a  stop. 
The  American   people  intend  to  find  out 
its  occupants  and  its  record. 
With  aU  good  wlahBi.  I  aat 
yours. 

ATja»s» 


Hon. 


Waahinwton,  D.  C.  June  €.  19S2. 


United  atmtem  SenaU, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

IfT  Dasa  ScMSToa  Wnxr:  I  Just  recelred 
your  ie'.ter  of  Jtme  4  in  which  you  advlae 
me  of  the  dlfleultlea  you  have  had  In  the 
past  in  connection  with  your  asking  for 
Information  concerning  the  OfDoe  of  Allen 
Property  Custodian. 

Please  be  advised  that  I  have  today  «aa- 
Ignated  Mr.  J.  Bdward  WilUams.  special  aa- 
sistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  to  act  aa 
liaison  with  both  tbe  Senate  and  House 
committees  that  are  now  inquiring  into  these 
matters.  I  hare  Instructed  Mr.  Williams  to 
discuss  the  general  sittuttlon  with  Mr.  Sapp. 
who.  I  understand,  has  been  appointed  coun- 
sel for  your  committee. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  there  will  be  no 
iMrtics  deacilbed  by  you  aa  "stall  'em.* 
"■BMBr  ^cm,"  "refuae  'em."  iMit  on  the  oon- 
trary  I  give  you  my  pwwonal  aawwance  that 
X  am  tn  thorough  wholdiaartad  amwd  with 
the  alms  and  objuctlaaa  af  your  committee. 

With  acnthaenta  of  aMHm,  I  beg  to  re- 


P.  McOaAWEKT. 

Attorney  Oener^L 


It  has  not  dlspUyed  a  willingness  to  co- 
operate, a  wUUngnom  to  admit  errorawlll- 
fiigH—  to  oooM  forward  with  tha  goojda. 

I  trust  that  jrour  own  adminMnMoB  of 
tbe  Department  of  Justice  will  be  featured 
by  a  more  public-minded  attitude. 

I  bsva  made  this  proloaprt  aCort  on  be- 
ksif  of  all  Americans  and  tn  particular  tha 
tiimm  of  American  ex-priaooeca  of  war  who 
will  be  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  the 
sums  turned  over  to  the  Wsr  Claims  Pund- 

The  time  U  long  paat  when  the  Senate 
wmild  be  content  with  gUb  promises  in  pious 
Specific   action   is   needed.    A 


BUwerely. 


TW  1952  Presiaeatial  Caaapaiga 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTM 


STLVaaoa 
Df  THX  SmATK  OT  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  16.  19S2 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  John 
M.  Cummings.  political  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  made  some 
very  interesting  comments  on  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  last  Friday. 
I  i^afc'  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  his  article 
Either  Way.  General  Ike  Will  Have  a 
Pruning  Job,  published  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  June  16,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Raooas, 
as  follows: 

Samn  WsT.  GofotAL  Ixs  Wzu.  Hava  a 

PaiTimfo  Job 

(By  John  M.  Cummings) 

Ko  nuitter  where  Oeneral  Elsenhower  winds 
up  as  a  result  of  his  current  activities — In 
the  White  House  or  retirement  on  his  Adams 
County  fanp — he  will  have  plenty  of  prtm- 
Ing  to  do.  'There  la.  as  most  folks  know,  any 
amount  of  deadwood  in  the  National  Gor- 
smment.     There  Is  deadwood.  too.  on  tha 
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on  the  edge  cC  tbe  faaMua  Oettysbuqg 

batttefleld. 

The  two  wide  iipieading  aah  ireea  which 
provide  ample  shade  for  Ike's  farmhouse 
porch,  are  badly  in  need  of  pruning  Dead- 
wood  h^^^g*  fP7m  their  far-reaching  branches. 
On  the  stQis  of  this  porch  and  in  tba 
OQBif  ortlng  shade  of  the  ash  trees,  you  could 
wm  last  Prlday  where  Governor  Pine  stood. 
Tet  it  was  not  the  complete  answer  to  the 
big  political  question  ol  the  hour.  This  has 
ao  do  with  hlE  final  choAoe  among  the  two 
Isartlng:  candidates  far  tbe  Bepublican  pres- 
IdmtrWl  nomination. 

There,  before  56  of  the  State's  d^egates 
mTwi  60  alternates.  Pine  for  the  motnimt  stood 
with  General  Eisenhower.  On  the  other  side 
at  the  general  stood  Senator  Juc  Dtttt,  who. 
latK"  in  the  ceremonies  would  be  given  fuU 
credit  for  initiating  the  move  that  brought 
Ike  Into  tbe  presidential  campaign. 

As  Governor  of  tbe  State  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  delegation.  Pine  apoke  highly  of 
the  general.  He  said  he  hoped  that  tba 
noeeting,  unusual  in  presidential  campaign- 
ing, would  be  of  help  to  the  delegates  in 
performing  thf  f tinctlons  for  which  they  have 
been  chosen. 

Just  before  Fine  presented  tlie  candidate. 
lAiotograi^ierB  had  a  field  day  "shooting"  Ike 
with  delegates  from  various  countieE.  Ex- 
ample: Ike  sandwiched  between  Arthur 
Throne  and  Mrs.  Bae  V.  Blester,  of  Delawara 
County. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  three  inftoen- 
ttal  delegates,  oblivious  of  the  milling  around 
In  the  farmhouse  yard,  talked  earnestly  at  a 
table  a  bit  removed  from  the  crowd.  Sena- 
tor Ed  Itartln  and  National  Committeeman 
O.  Maaon  Owlett  and  Joseph  If.  Pew  had 
their  heads  together.  Oa^ett.  of  course.  Is 
for  Bob  Taft:  Pew  likes  MacArthur  but  would 
settle  for  the  Ohio  Senator;  Senator  Martin 
Is  on  the  fence,  but  teetering  in  the  dlrae- 
tion  of  Taft.  60  there  they  sat  and  there 
they  talked,  quietly  and  earnestly. 

Now  Ike  is  BpeaiEing  from  the  front  steps. 
Joe  Pew  moved  over  toward  the  center  of 
the  TBTd  the  better  to  see  and  hear.  At  hla 
Bide  was  Martin.  Mr.  Pew  listened  intent- 
ly during  tbe  Eisenhower  speech  and  during 
tbe  questicxi  and  answer  period.  He  sat  on 
his  hands  whUe  standing.  A  dUBcult  trick 
until  vou  know  the  secret.  Mr.  Pew's  hands 
w«K  stuck  In  his  hip  pockets.  He  refrained 
tram  Joining  in  the  apjdause  which  now  and  '*'^ 
t2MD  punctuated  the  remarks  of  Dee. 

But  he  showed  interest  m  what  the  candi- 
date wan  saying.  Several  times  he  nodded 
his  head  in  approving  fashion.  Martin 
Joined  in  the  applause. 

This  method  of  campaigning  by  bringing 
the  candidate  to  delegates  Impressed  many 
of  thoae  present.  Buss  Crawford,  a  Mont- 
gomery County  delegate,  said  he  was  sk^Jtl- 
cal  when  he  arrived,  but  was  goii^  home 
enthusiastic.  He  was  it»eslrtT>g  of  the  meth- 
od of  campaigning. 

Atistln  Meehan,  the  former  sheriff  of  Phila- 
delphia, an  Eisenhower  supporter,  thotight 
meetings  made  little  diflerenoe.  "Few  peo- 
ple ever  have  a  chance  to  meet  the  candi- 
dates." oteerved  Mr.  Meehan.  "We  are  for 
people  we  know.  We  know  Jim  Duff.  Jim 
Duff  la  for  Eisenhower." 

Mw.b»«  Is  one  of  atx  Philadelphia  delegatea 
for  Jim  Duff  and  therefore  for  Dee. 

Now,  with  Governor  Fine  it's  different. 
He's  intereated  in  principles,  not  personali- 
ties. He  said  later  In  tbe  day  at  Henry 
Scharf's  Hotel  Gettysburg  that  the  field  of 
difference  between  him  and  Ike  had  nar- 
rowed. 

This  could  mean  much  or  little.  Not  to 
be  outdone  by  Joe  Pew.  who  sat  on  his  hands 
while  standing.  Pine  went  back  to  Harria. 
burg  in  an  automobile  while  still  sitting  on 
the  fence.  Nest  stop:  With  Boa  Tart  at 
Henhey. 
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Fktwt  Ait  Pem  DittaMM  fa 
AniliM  Caiit  Vi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  C  JOHNSON 

OF  OOliOBADO 
IN  TBX  aSKATS  OP  THI  UNITED  fiTATBS 

Monday.  June  26,  1952 

Itr.  JOHNSON  of  Colondo.  Ur. 
President,  the  importance  of  eneoure^- 
tag  ciTll  aviation  in  every  community  is 
made  plain  by  present  Air  Force  dlfflcol- 
ties  in  filling  hitherto-coveted  aviation 
cadet  vacancies.  But  I  do  noi  believe 
the  young  people  have  lost  interest  in 
aviation  as  some  have  been  suggesting. 
Of  the  millions  of  enthusiastic  airplane 
model  builders,  surely  large  numbers 
would  like  to  go  on  to  flying  real  planes, 
if  given  a  chance  to  grow  up  in  home- 
town aviation. 

Since  the  war.  our  Qoverzunent  has 
taught  many  thousands  of  veterans  to 
fly  under  the  GI  bill,  but  has  done  notti- 
Um  lo  attract  more  young  people.  Tbs 
consequences  are  now  seen  in  the  8hort-> 
ages  of  ah*  pilots  and  teehnieians,  both 
for  military  and  civil  flying. 

I  have  here  an  editorial  from  the  aero- 
modelers'  magazine.  Air  Ttalls.  giving 
their  views  on  this  important  subject, 
and  I  ask  leave  to  have  the  editorial 
from  Air  Tlrails  at  July  19S2.  entitled 
"Toimg  People  in  Avlatkm."  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcomb. 

There  being  no  objectioa,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoss, 
as  follows: 

Oentlemen.  you'v*  got  to  put  jam  en  th«lr 
bread. 

"Baa  Amartcan  avlattOB  kiat  ttaa  Awfryim 
boy?"  tba  e<lltor  of  a  wmtamporary  100  p«r- 
oant  "IttU-aeala"  avlatkm  putaUeatioa  mMm. 
Ha  la  aUraaHl — and  rlgliUy  so— «*  tha  tra- 
laaDdoua  doereaaa  in  tba  noiabar  «t  itudaot 
pUot  pnzmlts.  tha  tiiekU  of  parlvate  Ufanaw. 
the  picayune  number  d  r«»««-Tal  alicraft  toa- 
ing  proftucad  and  tlia  alarming  qpaeCar  of 
cloaed  airports. 

Tba  warning  cry  la  beard  ecboing  tbrougb 
the  balls  of  OoTemment  In  Wwbli^tion. 
**Tbe  need  la  upon  us  to  develop  a  wbola  new 
generation  oX  flyln«  men."  declarea  DSAT** 
Cblef  of  Staff  Oen.  Boyt  A.  Vanduibecg. 

Has  American  aviation  loat  tba  ai«»rtfa«^ 
boy?  Not  by  a  long-shot.  But  It  sure  baa 
gtvan  tbe  youngsta  a  swUt  Udc  In  tba  panta. 
The  fact  that  thoiisands  ot  alr-mlnded 
jroungBters  build  and  fly  mcidel  pi^n»«t.  study 
ground  courses  within  the  Civil  Air  PatrcA 
as  cadet  students  and  scrape  together  prec- 
ious dollars  for  an  occaslanal  fllgbt  Isenrtn  la 
not  to  the  credit  of  tbe  multl-xnllllon  doUar 
American  aircraft  IndiMtry.  Tbese  "air 
youth"  are  carving  out  care«s  In  avlatkm  In 
tbe  face  of  an  almaet  complete  lack  of  inter- 
est and  assistance  on  tbe  part  of  tba  atrcraf  t 

Interests  and  Oovernment  avlatioii  n<tt<»i«ia 

most  of  whom  seem  to  have  forgotten  tbey 
were  once  air-minded  youngstss  tbemselvea. 
Aix  lYalla.  tbe  magazine  of  air  progrees  and 
attomodellng.  edited  for  and  largely  written 
by  tbe  youthful  aviation  enthusiasts.  tv»«^ 
since  Its  Inception,  been  requesting  reoognl- 
tloa  and  belp  tnm.  tbe  adults  in  avlatkta 
ftar  air-modeling  programs,  gilding  and  soar- 
ing training.  B^tplane  ttylng  and  colleglata 
aviation  aetlvtty. 

The  result?     Practically  complete  silence 
on  tbe  part  of  America's  aviation  Interests. 


TW  Grait  SlMNrtef  c 


>N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  sKuiWAaB 
IN  THE  SKNATX  OP  THE  mOTKD  8TATB 

Monday.  June  16.  1952 

Ifr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  X 
ask  unanimous  emisent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscosd  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "$8,000,000  Cbraln  Shortage 
Confirms  Cover-up  CLarges,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  News  of  lliura- 
day.  May  22. 1953. 

There  being  no  objectkm,  ttie  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscord,  as  follows: 

ElGHT-M&UOK-DOLLAa   QBADI    SHOBTAGS 
COKVnUI3    CDVEX-Up    C9ABOX8 

It  took  the  Department  of  Agrlcult\ire  a 
long  time  to  come  claaa  on  tba  story  of  grain- 
shortage  swindles 

Maybe  it  baaat  yet.  Tbe  Department  ad- 
mits to  aa  $8,000,000  shortage,  and  says 
that's  all  It  knows  o».  Several  times  iu  tbe 
past  It  baa  Taeattiaatad  tbe  namber  ct  cases 
and  total  dollar  loss,  each  tune  upward. 
When  Senatcx'  Jobk  J.  Wuxiaks  and  others 
first  started  tnvestlciitlag  tbe  sltuatkm.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Bnuuutn  angrily  pro- 
tested that  no  impertant  money  was  In- 
volved. 

Now  tba  Department  says  tbe  shortages 
total  131  known  or  suapected  cases  of  theft. 
for  tbe  SS.QOOJ00O  loea. 

Tbeaa  are  cases  wbera  tba  GovamaeaS 
stared  In  private  warehouses  vast  quantltl^ 
oar  grain  it  bought  to  help  keep  prices  up. 
Sotne  warebouaemen  stole  tbe  Oovemment- 
owned  grain.  Otbers  bave  shown  up  wttb 
rtMrtagaa  that  mlKbt  bava  resulted  tnm 
ettbsr  dlabonsaty  or  narnlaaiiiiiiaB 

In  many  caaee.  iadlvMoala  wltb  a  poUtlcal 
pull  got  oootraets  to  atara  grain,  and  tbso 
bxistled  around  looking  for  a  place  to  put  It. 
Tbe  flnaiiclal  itebfUty  of  tbese  fly-by-nlgbt 
operatora  waa  inaeeure.  Inspection  was  kxise. 
No  woiwlef  mlinons  of  dollars  of  grain  aome- 
bow  disappeared. 

Tbera^  another  aspect  at  tbe  belafesd  ad- 
mission of  Secretary  Braanan  that  tbe  short- 
ages did  In  fact  involve  st^ie  sums.  That  is 
copflrmatkMi  of  tbe  failure  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  proaeeuta  pet  sous  tn- 
volved. 

Tbe  soUdtor  of  tha  Department  conceded 
to  a  Senate  oonuntttee  that  under  an  ar- 
rangement wttb  tbe  Justice  Department  be 
screened  cases.  Sosae  be  sat  on  for  a  year, 
amdlng  tbem  to  tbe  Attorney  Oenerel  only 
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Tbla  la  Boi  a  w»-waned-yon  tirade.  Toa 
eant  atap  tha  yowM^ters.  t»ti«mea. 
ThKfye  going  to  gat  taito  aviation  In  ^tfta  of 
yoo.  Bat  wm  ttay  get  la  tast  eBoogb.  ta 
great  enoo^  aBBbara  aad  with  tba  proper 
tn»  oi  tramiBg  to  bMora  Ankcrloali  plaee  In 
tbaabf 

Tbe  answer  la  iq>  to  yoa  leaders  at  avlatkm. 

We  do  etnphastwa  tbla  Important  potat: 
You've  got  to  put  Jam  cm  bread  to  cbaii^  It 
from  a  staple  dlab  to  a  deeaert.  ClMSiOCsii 
ground  studies  ara  not  enough.  ToVva  got 
to  let  the  American  teen  eger  *^*H\H  tba 
stick,  swing  tba  prop,  sboot  a  laadbig. 
You've  got  to  get  him  out  ot  tbe  bot-rod  and 
Into  tba  cub.  Hell  meet  you  more  than 
half-way.    His  heart  is  already  In  the  skies. 

His  spirit  Is  willing,  gentlemen,  but  your 
sponsorablp  baa  bean  mighty 


gava  poblletty  to  tte 
agaa  to  Invaattgatak 
In  tba  recant  flurry  at  «poauia,  tba  Ja»» 
took  away  tbla  autbortty  to 
ttTsgulantlH.  That's  a  doabtfol 
gxiaranty  of  proaecutlon.  ta  view  ot  tba  J«a> 
tlce  Departznaafv  record  ot  ratnrtanaa  to 
proaseato  ta  tbe  tax  seaadala. 

But.  lt>  some  kind  ot  ptogfsas.    Tbe  Agri- 
culture Department  baa  been  partly 
ta  Its  attempt  to  oover  up  croofcadaeas 
Its  failure  to  punish  tbe  ^rllty. 

It  took  months  of  etpoeure  In  tbe  b« 
papers  and  tn  Congreas  to  force  this  mneb 
of  a  dean-Tip.  The  Job  will  not  be  eoca- 
pletely  done  imtll  a  new  admtalatratkm 
tato  power  In  Washington  and  tato 
don  of  aU  tba  records  of  corroptlan. 
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m  rat  asn att  op  thb  ttntrd  &ta' 
Monda9,  Jmg  1$,  IfSI 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    Mr.  Preeldent.  I  

vnaniaaous  conaent  to  have  printed  In 
tbe  Appendix  at  the  Rsoon  excerpta 
from  an  arilele  entitled  "Bnigratlon  and 
Ports,"  written  by  Rev.  Father  Dtnls  da 
Lot.  which  appeared  in  the  April  23. 1982. 
teat  of  the  Diario  De  Noticias,  a  Portu« 
gueae- American  pubUeatkm  puhUahed  la 
New  Bedford.  Maaa.  The  auhloet  of  thta 
article  la  immigration,  and  the  artlele 
has  a  bearing  00  the  eoosMeratloo  whldi 
we  are  giving  this  ixt>blem  even  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlda. 
together  with  Its  fcraulatlon.  was  ordwed 
to  be  printed  In  the  Raooaa.  aa  foUowt: 

FoersL 


(By  Pelo  Padre  Dtnis  da  Lus) 
Vleo  en  Usboa.  bA 
procuro  sempre 
partoh  OS  problemaa'doa  AQores.  Dm 
da  aampra  para  oa  Agores  i  o  pro- 
blems da  emlgrafAo.  Sem  ela.  <m  Apcrea 
raalmanta  siaeagartos  no  aaa  nival  da 
davldo  prlnrlpalmante  ao  eseaaao  da  popu- 
lacAo  qua  aa  fax  sentlr  aoteatudo  en  A. 
MlgUfd. 

Antaontem.  !•  da  Abril.  eabaicanua  da 
Llsboa  para  o  Brasll  1  500  Dort^Kuaaaa.  Hum 
aOdlal  .—  «*»—.    »iuB 

8d  se  vCeoft  em  t.*»*w^,  kj^kh,  ^ 

taa  portuguaaea.  dla  aptte  dla.  mte  l, 

As  portaa  da  JUnta  da  SmigracAo  e  '*^- 
P*"h'M.    Bagra  gval  aaMs  eoslgraatea  ^^ 
nam-ae  ao  BraaU  a  alguns  dales  4  Argentina. 

A  AaiArloa  do  norte.  no  antaato.  oositlnua 
pr4Ucamanto  enoerrada  para  a  »»vtgr^^^ 
Fortuguasa.  Um  anUgo  mau.  da  Uba  da 
Oradosa.  estA  na  coU  desde  IMS.  A 
da  vaa.  BA  pouco.  Informou-ma  qua 
alada  midi  de  IJOO  peasoas  4  freoU 
8e  calbar.  J4  Baeikbower  ou  quern  vl«  a  asr 
<*  novo  PnaldauU  eata  ano.  terA  dalxado  a 
alta  aiagtatiatura  da  nagio,  quaado 
a  ve>  de  ele  b  para  a  AmAriea. 

hower  davia  aar  eaadldato  deamerAtlcot    Sa 
o  fbav.  ttaba  as  aial^Oaa  gaabaa.) 

»  UB  psaar  tpm  a  Am4r1ea  do  ISore  teaba 
a  mapoMtlea  externa  actualmanta  tAo  ll^ada 
Aspottactes  oddcntals  europclM  e  nAo  modl- 
flqaa  aa  aoas  Ms  da  tadgracAo  eonf  orma  asMi 
politlea. 
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W  um  peaar  qua  a  America  do  aorte  estela 
tAo  Ugada  a  Portgual  e  aos  Agores  oa 
Azores  tAo  prdxlmos  dela— e  nAo  modlflqua 
oa  regullsmentoe  de  Imlgrai^Ao  de  modo  a 
betiaffclar  Portugal  a  oa  Azores. 

Oxal4  OS  piirlamentaree  norte-amerlcanos 
que  recebwn  0  voto  doe  luso-amerlcanos  nAo 
aa  asrinacam  de  fsaer  ver  qviAo  acertado  serla 
para  Oe  Sstadoe  Dnldoe  adaptar  um  pouco  a 
sua  politics  de  Imlgra^Ao  4s  oondlfAea 
exlstentee  na  politlea  eztema  de  Washing- 
ton. 

Um  problema  de  agora  nos  Azores  *  o 
problema  doe  portoa.  prlncipalmente  no  llha 
Teroelra  e  na  Uba  de  SanU  Maria.  Qua 
deeempenbam  papal  prlmadal  na  dcfeaa  do 
Atlantlco  e  nas  comunloafOee  entre  as 
AmArlcas  a  a  Buropa. 

JA  vlmoa.  neau  Jomal.  o  que  suoade  em 
Angra  (Uba  Tsroalra)  e  VUs  do  Porto  (SanU 
iCarla) :  os  navloa  fleam.  As  veias.  dlas  a 
dlas  4  espera  do  bom  tempo  ou  paaaam  sem 
faaw  aeivlfo. 

Moaa-M  MA  faav  um  porto  da  abrlgo  aa 
Tercelra.  Km  Aagra— «  eldada— pareoe  dl- 
ficll.  pelo  custo.  Talves  se  fa^a  alguma  colsa 
no  Panal.  daodo  condl^tes  de  seguran^a  ao 
Cats  da  SUvelra.  Ao  que  consu.  est4  posU 
de  parte  a  Idctla  de  faaer  o  grande  porto  da 
Tercetra  na  Praia  da  VltArU.  poto  Isso  darla 
autoDomla  (dlganux)  ezoeeslva  aos  servlfoa 
amerlcanoa  do  grande  aeroporto  das  La)es. 

0  Oovcmo  Portugute  oolabora  leabneata 
com  OS  Amencanos.  mas  n4o  as  daae)a  que 
eatee  Sejam  Tentados  a  bear  nos  Azores — 
par  todoa  oa  s4euloa  dos  s4culos. 

ODfia  a*  Lob. 

TBAMSLSTIOir 

(ttewpts  from  an  artlele  entitled  "emigra- 
tion and  Ports."  written  by  Rev  Psther  Dlnls 
da  LUB.  that  appeared  ta  the  AprU  22.  1952. 
tasue  at  tbe  Dlarlo  de  Moticias.  published  ta 
New  Bedford.  Mass.) 

1  am  living  ta  Lisbon  tbeae  past  18  years. 
but  1  always  endeavor  to  follow  cloaely  tbe 
problems  of  the  Aaores.  An  eternal  problem 
of  the  Asores  U  emigration.  Without  It,  the 
Stan  lard  of  living  of  the  Islands  Is  always 
threatened.  In  particular  on  tbe  Island  of 
Ban  Miguel,  where  tbe  population  surplus  la 
greateat.  ,^ 

On  one  single  day.  AprU  16.  1952.  1.500 
Portugueae  emlgrauU  sailed  from  Usbon  tor 
Brazil.  Plocks  of  would-be  emlgranU  appear 
each  day  at  the  olBces  of  the  emigration  board 
^twi  the  steamship  companies.  Oenerally, 
nujst  of  theee  emigrants  go  to  Bradl.  and  a 
few  to  Argentina. 

North  America,  however,  conttoues  closed 
for  practical  purposes  to  Portuguese  emi- 
granu.  A  friend  of  mtae,  living  on  Qraciosa 
Island  ta  the  Aaores,  Is  on  the  quoU  walUng 
list  since  19*5.  waiting  his  turn.  Recently. 
be  advised  me  that  there  are  stUl  1,500  people 
ahead  of  him.  It  may  weU  happen  thst  the 
term  of  Elsenhower,  or  whoever  else  will  suc- 
ceed to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
wUl  already  have  expired  by  the  time  be  can 
prooeed  to  America.  (By  the  way.  why 
iloaant  Baabower  run  as  the  Democratic 
eaadldato.  In  that  ease,  be  would  already 
bave  won  the  election.) 

It  U  strange,  todeed.  that  tbe  United  SUtes. 
being  so  closely  Unkad  to  Western  Europe  ta 
foreign  affairs,  does  not  modify  their  immi- 
gration laws  to  conform  with  this  policy. 

It  is  strange,  tadeed.  that  the  United  SUtes, 
so  closely  linked  to  Portugal  and  to  the 
Aaoraa— wltli  the  Azores  so  close  to  America — 
does  not  modify  the  immigration  regulations 
In  a  manner  to  benefit  Portugal  and  the 
Aaores. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Memben  of  tbe  United 
SUtes  ConRress  who  receive  the  votes  of 
Americans  of  Portuguese  descent  shaU  not 
forget  to  taring  their  Immigration  poUcy 
somewhat  more  ta  line  with  the  foreign 
policy  practiced  ta  Wasbtagton  at  tbe  present 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 

OF 

HON.  FRED  A.  SEATON 

or  NBHUSXA 

W  TBI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITEI)  STATES 
Monday.  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  BEATON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unatilmoiu  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  editorial 
enUUed  "Exclusion  Bill."  published  In 
today's  Washington  Post 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

DesplU  tbe  superflcUl  tidying  up  done  ta 
conference,  the  McCarran-Walter  blU  codi- 
fying and  revlstag  the  country's  Immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  sUtutes  remains  a 
profoundly  dlsappotattag  and  dangerotis 
messure.  It  makes  nxunerotu  changes  ta  the 
unsatisfactory  existing  laws  deaUng  wltb 
aliens.  But  It  retains  and  InUnsllles  tbe 
underlytag  excluslonist  philosophy  which 
characterized  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924. 
Moreover  It  authorizes  harsh  and  summary 
proceedings  In  the  treatment  of  aliens — pro- 
ceedings sltogether  taconsisUnt  wltb  Amer- 
ican Institutions.  In  general  tbe  bUl  Is  no 
better,  and  in  some  respecu  It  Is  worse,  than 
existing  law.  We  urge  tbe  President  to 
veto  It. 

As  we  see  It.  there  are  three  major  defecU 
to  the  McCarran-Waiter  bill.  Plrst  of  all.  It 
transforms  nstiirallzation  into  an  uncertain 
and  Inferior  class  of  citizenship.  Under  lU 
terms.  If.  wltbta  ft  years  of  bis  naturali- 
sation, a  citizen  lotas  any  organization 
which  the  Attorney  General  considers  a 
Commimlst  front,  the  mere  act  of  Joining, 
regardless  of  the  motive  or  Intent,  may  be 
taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud  ta 
obtaining  citizenship  and  may  be  penalized 
by  denaturalization.  It  also  provides  that 
a  naturalised  citizen  may  lose  his  citizen- 
ship If.  wltbta  10  years  of  obtaining  It.  he 
abould  refuse  to  testify  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  tavestigating  subversive 
activities.  Neither  of  tbese  pvmltlve  provi- 
sions applies  to  native-born  citizens;  a 
naturalized  citizen  would  be  less  free  than 
one  who  was  nstlve-bom.  The  effect  Is  not 
only  to  make  naturalized  citizenship  un- 
cerUta  but  also  to  frlghUn  and  Intlmldato 
and  thus  restrict  tbe  rights  of  natiirallzed 
citizens.  We  think  the  distinction  between 
classes  of  citizenship  profoimdly  un-Ameri- 
can. 

Second,  the  blU  would  ta  some  InsUncea 
harshly  limit  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  Umper  Justice  with  mercy  ta 
dealing  with  aliens  and  ta  other  Instances 
would  put  tato  bis  hands — or  tato  the  hands 
of  consuls  and  immigration  officers — arbi- 
trary power  to  exclude  or  deport  aliens,  with 
Inadequate  opportunities  for  appeal  to  the 
courts.  The  United  SUtes  ought  to  deal 
with  aliens  no  less  Justly  than  with  citizens; 
and  Judicial  review,  we  have  learned.  Is  a 
necessary  means  of  assuring  Justice. 

PlnaUy,  the  bill  Is  animated  by  xenopho- 
bia. It  treats  taunigration  as  an  evil  and  a 
liability  rather  than  as  an  asset  and  a  sovirce 
of  strength,  as  It  has  been  In  the  past.  It 
not  only  seU  up  numerous  new  grounds  for 
exclusion  and  for  deportation — even  abolish- 
ing sUtutes  of  llmiUtion  ta  deportation 
cases — but  It  restricts  immigration  to  the 
trickle  of  the  past  couple  of  decades.  The 
number  of  aliens  admissible  under  the  pro- 
posed law  would  be  virtually  identical  wltb 
those  admlBslble  imder  tbe  present  lew. 
This  Is  accomplished  by  bastag  quoU  pro- 
visions, as  ta  the  past,  upon  tbe  1920  census. 


Tbey  ought  to  be  based  upon  current  census 
flgurea  and  they  ought  to  be  liberalized.  This 
Nation  has  grown  to  greatness  through  en- 
richment of  lU  culture  and  lU  population 
Jtom  tbe  Old  World.  It  would  be  tragic  to 
fcHvake  Its  great  traditions  for  the  spurious 
protectionism  of  a  McCarran  walL 


Waker-McCarraa  Imndr^tioii  BOI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  IfEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  16.  1952 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
from  the  Protestant  weekly  the  Chris- 
tian Century,  Issue  of  June  4,  1952, 
on  the  subject  of  immigration  and  mo- 
rality. This  column  was  written  by  the 
eminent  Prof.  Half ord  E.  Luccock.  of  the 
Yale  University  Divinity  School,  who 
vnites  under  the  pen  name  of  "Simeon 
Stylites."  I  believe  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  consideration  of  ttie  Walter- 
McCarran  immigration  bill  can  read 
this  column  by  Professor  Luccock  with 
profit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

PXLSTS'S  WaSBBOWI. 

Borroa,  thz  Ch«ibtiak  Czntu«t: 

8n :  Have  you  ever  read  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch's  account  of  what  happened  to  Pilate's 
washbowl?  Rauscbenbusch's  piece  is  never 
out  of  date:  ta  fact  It  is  every  day  more 
and  more  pcrttaent  ta  lU  picture  of  tbe  ex- 
cuses which  people  and  organizations  give 
for  doing  nothing  even  to  try  to  block  any 
kind  of  wrong. 

Rauscbenbusch's  is  one  of  many  specula- 
tions about  what  happened  to  several  sym- 
bols which  appear  ta  the  story  of  the  trial 
and  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  Lloyd  Douglass 
did  It  with  The  Robe.  A  hardy  medieval 
parable  on  the  30  pieces  of  silver  dramatizes 
tbe  Idea  that  whenever  there  was  a  dark 
betrayal  of  the  commands  of  the  Master,  It 
was  paid  for  by  one  of  tbe  orlgtaal  pieces  of 
sliver  given  to  Judas,  which  came  down 
through  the  centuries. 

Here  Is  Walter  Rauschenbuscb  writing  60 
years  ago: 

"On  the  eve  of  the  day  [o*  the  crucifixion  ] 
the  washbowl  disappeared  from  the  palace. 
Nobody  knows  who  took  It.  Some  accused 
Judas  Iscariot  of  selling  it:  but  that  is  plainly 
a  libel,  because  Judas  was  honest  enough 
to  go  and  hang  himself.  At  any  rate,  ever 
since  that  time,  the  washbowl  Is  abroad  in 
the  land,  carried  by  Infernal  bands  wher- 
ever It  Is  needed,  and  men  are  constantly 
Jotatag  the  Invisible  cbolr  which  performs 
Ite  Imperceptible  ablutions  thereto.  The 
statesmen  who  suppresses  principles  because 
they  might  endanger  the  success  of  his 
party;  the  good  citizen  who  wUl  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  poUtlcs;  the  editor  who  sees 
a  righteous  cause  misrepresented  and  says 
nothtag.  because  it  might  injure  the  circu- 
lation; the  deacon  who  sees  a  cUque  under- 
mtalng  a  pastor's  position  and  dares  not 
create  a  dlstiubance;  the  preacher  who  sees 
dives  exploiting  Lazarus  and  dares  not  tell 
blm  to  quit.  t>ecau8e  dives  contributes  to  his 
salary;  tbe  Sunday  school  supertatondent 
who  sees  a  devoted  teacher  punctured  by 
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pinpfflcfei  of  irell-bred  JdOousy  and  daras 
not  cbamplcm  her;  all  these  are  ualng  PUateli 
wasbtx>wl.  Listen,  do  you  hear  the  splash 
of  water  near  to  your  The  derU  Is  pour- 
ing It." 

We  do  not  have  to  strain  our  ears  today 
to  hear  the  dripping  water  of  people  wash- 
ing their  bands  In  Pilate's  bowl:  "I  don't 
like  this  racial  dlsosimlnatton  or  segrega- 
tion. But  what  can  I  do?  It  Isn't  my  fault. 
My  hands  are  clean."  "Sure,  the  ICcOarran 
Immigration  bill  smells  to  heaven.  It  is 
treason  to  all  that  has  been  best  In  Ameri- 
can history.  But  I  dldnt  wrlU  It.  It  Isnt 
may  fault." 

Pleaae  pass  the  washbowL 
Tours, 

Snotnf  SrTUTss. 


Tkc  Walter-McCama  Omnfl>iu  Imaigni- 

BiH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANQSE.  WALTER 

or  KEMNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REFRSSSnTATTTBS 

Monday,  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ow»,  I  include  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
pecq^Ie.  as  expresaed  by  the  Oongreas  of  the 
United  States,  orerwhelmlngly  aK»ovea  tlie 
Walter-McCarran  omnibus  immigration  and 
naturalization  bill; 

Whereas  the  Walter-licCarran  omnibiu 
bill,  despite  the  mlsr epi esantattona  of  a 
highly  Toeal  and  weU-<»ganlaad  handful. 
Initiates  much  needed  reforma  in  the  field 
of  Immigration  ax^  naturailaatlon; 

Whtfeas  the  omnibus  measiire  »>umiT>>t^ 
racist  practlcea  from  our  immigration  and 
naturalization  laws; 

Whereas  the  Walter-lfcCarran  leglalatlon 
strengthens  Immeasvirably  our  relations 
vith  the  peeves  of  the  Far  last,  by  repeal- 
ing the  remaining  portions  of  the  Oriental 
Bkcluaion  Acts  ot  1934; 

Whereas  the  Walter-McCarran  bill  la  proof 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  sincerity  of 
our  advocacy  of  democratic  ideals; 

Whereas  the  Walter-McCarran  bill  refute* 
In  the  sharpest  way  poaaible  the  Communist 
propaganda  in  the  Orient; 

Whereas  the  Walter-licCarran  measure, 
while  It  Is  not  perfect,  substantially  Im- 
proves present  law; 

Whereas  any  delay  In  enacting  this  legis- 
lation will  seriously  cripple  o\ir  foreign  policy 
In  the  Par  Kast; 

Whereas  the  present  and  future  well-being 
of  our  Nation  demands  the  enactment  of  the 
Walter-McCarran  onmlbua  immigration  and 
naturalisation  bill :  Be  it 

Aesotoed.  That  the  Japanese  American 
Citiaens  League,  convened  in  its  Midwest 
district  council  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  from 
May  30.  1962.  to  June  1.  1962,  strongly  urge 
the  Honorable  Hi^ry  8.  Truman,  the  Preai- 
dent  of  the  Dnlted  States  to  sign  the  Walter- 
McCarran  omnibus  immigration  and  na- 
turalisation bill,  thus  bringing  into  effect  for 
the  first  time  in  American  history  long  over- 
due legislative  reforms. 

Whereas  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
have  been  savagely  victimized  by  the  racial- 
ly discriminatory  laws  In  immigration  and 
nattzrallzatlon; 

Whereas  the  legal  resident  alien  Japanese 
In  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  have  been 
disfranchised  and  disabled  by  the  racist  re- 
strictions In  ova  nationality  code; 


Whereas  this  racial  bar  In  our  nattiralisa- 
tion  procedures,  by  stigmatizing  our  Japa- 
nese parents  with  the  label  of  "ineligibility.'* 
has  reduced  tis,  the  American  dtlaens  of 
Japanese  ancestzy,  to  the  level  of  second- 
class  citlasns: 

Whereas  the  raetot  prohlbttSons  tn  immi- 
gration now  parUeoIarty  eatsporlae  the  na- 
tkmals  of  Japiut,  Korea,  and  SowthcMt  Asia 
as  inferior,  siiice  they  are  the  only  peoples 
now  excluded  under  our  laws; 

Whereas  Japan.  Korea,  and  the  eoxmUles 
of  Southeast  Asia  are  the  very  n^tinn^  that 
we  Americans  are  counting  upon  to  stem 
Hie  Communist  tide  in  the  Par  Cast; 

Whereas  the  Walter-McCarran  omnibus 
Immigration  and  naturalisation  bill,  by  abol- 
ishing these  vicious  and  undemocratlo  prac- 
tlees  trotn  our  Immlgrstian  and  iisliasIlM 
tion  statutes.  Is  an  unmlstakabto-  gsstme  of 
friendship  to  the  countries  of  the  Orient: 

Whereas  the  Waltar-McCarran  omnibus 
BMasure  assurca  Japan,  at  the  very  moBoent 
that  that  nation  Is  aaauming  her  place  tm  a 
sovereign  power  among  the  free  govammenti 
of  the  world,  of  the  aincwe  good  will  oi  tiks 
United  States  toward  the  people  of  Japan; 

Whereas  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvas 
passed  on  April  2fi.  1062.  the  Walter  omni- 
bus bill  (H.  R.  M78)  by  a  treoaendoUB  mar- 
gin of  206  to  M; 

Whereas  the  Smate  of  the  United  Btatas 
decisively  approved  the  Walter  omnlbos  MU. 
as  amenlM.  on  May  22,  1052.  thereby  Indi- 
cating overwheliBing  congresslanal  aupfwrt 
of  this  measure: 

Whereas  the  Waltsr-MoCarraa  bill,  dssplts 
Its  imperfections,  is  a  marked  Improvement 
over  existing  law; 

Whereas  the  failure  to  enact  the  omnlbca 
legislation  will  have  dlsastroos  Intematkmal 
oonssquenoes:  Be  tt  therefore 

Keaotved,  That  the  Ifortbem  CaUflomla- 
Weetem  Nevada  District  Cotmcil  of  the  JSp- 
aneae-Amerlcan  Citizens  League  strongly 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  Btatee  to 
sign  the  Walter-McCarran  omnibus  immi- 
gration and  naturailaatlon  MIL 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  ATRES 

or  OBTO 

nf  THB  BOUSB  OP  BEPBXSENTA1TVES 
Monday,  June  1$,  1$S2 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article  by  H.  H.  Hariiman: 

POUTtCAL    PaXA2>B 

(By  H.  H.  Barrlman) 
WILL  TA^r-iaa  fisht  wbbcx  thx  corr — ^ouira 

MATUBAL  IN  FOLmCa 

The  fever  pitch  to  which  the  Taft-Slsen- 
hower  contest  has  mounted  wOl  send  Re- 
publican delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion in  an  atnKMphere  electric  with  tension. 
Dont  be  surprised  if  there  are  some  smoke- 
filled  room  fist  fights. 

The  bitterness  of  the  scrap,  in  which  even 
trtckery  is  being  employed  to  win  delegates 
to  one  camp  or  another,  has  caused  loud 
outcries  to  be  raised  by  political  writers, 
coliunnlsts,  and  commentators. 

The  battle  will  leave  political  scars  which 
WUI  never  heal  In  time  for  the  Republicans 
to  wage  a  united  campaign  this  fall,  they  ara 
saying:  the  Republicans  seem  more  inter- 
ested in  fighting  among  themselves  than  tn 
winning  the  election,  the  public  is  advised. 
WeU.  maybe  so.    It  has  happened. 


Bqt  wliat  a  milk-toast  aOatr  tka  two-party 

systan  would  be  if  tha  parties  whlek  com* 
prlss  tt  dldBt  have  (amity  soaps. 

Par^  harmony  Is  destrabia  up  to 
tain  extent,  bat  too  much  of  It  can 
eloytng .  A  poUtieal  party  can  wtthar  oa  a 
diet  of  sweetness  and  light.  It's  the  miight- 
Ing  which  devalops  party  wax 
blood.  Ambmoos  men  and 
power  and  position,  are  apt  to  act  generally 
to  tlM  public  Intsrsst. 

What  wotUd  one  expect  a  political  leader 
to  do  wbsB  be  has  oaatrolT    jost  fold  up,  or 


him? 

If  Ssaator  Tarrli  friands  control  tbs  n^ 
tlonal  OOP  mwuntttaa.  what  u  wrong  ataoot 
them  choosing  national  eonvantlan  oAsats 
who  also  mtfbt  lean  toward  Tavt?  What  if 
tha  shos  was  on  the  ottasr  fcntt  Wovid  an 
Bsaahowsr-favorad  national  cocaailttse 
hand  out  any  ptans  to  Xaf t  sasnt  Dont  be 
foolish. 

tun  Is  being  opposed  by  saaart  political 
eptiaiors  who  twlee  bsfora  have  thwsrtad 
his  attaacnta  to  gain  tha  prasldsntlal  noaal- 
natton.  uan  anyone  btaoae  hla  for  pAtehtng 
everything  ha  haa  Into  this  third  and  psr- 
haps  flaal  try? 

Tarr  alnesrely  bsUevas  ha  caa  b«  <s«sd 
President  If  noaUnatad.  Osrtalnly  a  man 
who  has  oppossd  the  HSw  and  Pah  Oaal  to 
the  point  whara  ha  baeama  the  raeognlnd 
Isadsr  tn  ths  Banata  and  aaraad  tha  tltte  of 
"Mr.  BapaUican'*  wowldnt  cara  to  ba  ths 
nominee  if  ha  dldn*t  ballasa  ha  coold  wta. 

Of  cowaa.  the  situation  now  Is  that  a  lot 
of  people  dlaagree  with  the  Ohio  Senator. 
They  think  he  bears  too  saaay  legislative  and 
former  eaanpalgn  battle  acaia  to  wage  a  win- 
ning praaidentlal  atectloo  batUa. 

But  BtUl  you  cannot  deny  Tarr  tha  right 
to  hh  own  personal  opinion.  He  has  cam- 
paigned over  the  counh^  like  no  other  lop 
political  leader  in  history. 

So  the  Klscnhower  people  want  hha  to  s^ 
tlra.  Wall,  thoae  thlnga  just  dont  H»ppfn 
la  pollUca.  Particularly  alnca  ths  ganstal 
haa  been  aoore  or  leas  an  amployaa  of  tha 
New  and  Pah  Deal  for  many 


vfal  Umos  Coaliaaas  Ta  Grww— Uritod 
Slatef  Mast  Take  Shf  Ta  Coitrol  Ikt 
Am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  FRia 

or  nxoroas 
IN  THB  HOUSI  OP  RXPBXSBNTATIVB8 

Monday.  May  12, 1§52 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  herewith  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  1952  Issue  of  Aviation 
Age,  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Thomas  K.  Finlet^: 

A  Waaanno  to  thT  Nanoor 


General  Bradley,  speaking  for  the  Joint 
ChletB  at  Stair,  recently  Informed  Congress 
that.  In  the  opinion  of  the  mflttary  leaders 
of  this  Nation,  the  United  Statea  would  en- 
ter upon  a  new  period  of  grave  strategic  vud- 
nerablltty  beginning  in   19S4. 

Among  the  principal  reasons  influencing 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  the  Bovlet 
Union's  rapidly  growing  stockpile  of  atomic 
weapons  and  their  ezi>andlng  long-range 
bomber  force.  The  Soviet  Union  already 
possesses  today  a  capability  of  directing 
against  this  coitntry  a  powerful  long-range 
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atomic  attack.  Such  an  attack,  tmless  ef- 
fectively oppoaed  and  countered,  could  se- 
rloTiaty  cripple  the  military  capacity  of  the 
IhUlad  state!. 

nil  long-range  atomic  eapal>lllty  of  the 
Soviet  Union  continuea  to  grow.  The  time 
U  therefore  not  far  distant — it  could  ar- 
rive In  the  near  tomorrow — when  this  ad- 
versary will  have  the  means  to  deal  a  dev- 
astating atul  poasibly  fatal  l>low  to  our  own 
military  and  Indiutrial  resouross  in  tha 
flptr^"g  phaae  of  aggreaalon. 

To  put  the  situation  another  way.  we  are 
faat  approaehing  the  time  when  the  world 
balaiM^  of  military  power  could  shift  against 
US  niilsss  we  act  with  reaolution  and  energy. 
Whether  the  baluu:*  will  remain  with  us  will 
l^tpm'^  upon  our  controlling  the  air. 
As  to  tha  weight  of  tl»e  air  srm  in  the 
of  military  power,  the  professional 
of  our  military  iaadars  was 
summed  up  in  General  Blaenhower's  recent 
statamant  that:  "Air  power  is  the  dominant 
faotor  in  war  today.  It  cannot  win  a  war 
akma.  but  without  it.  no  war  can  be  won." 
Prom  what  ws  now  Imow  of  Soviet  aircraft 
production,  it  la  evident  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Sonet  Union  alao  have  grasped  this 
fundamental  truth.  And  what  is  more  im- 
portant, they  have  tranaferred  their  raalixa- 
tlan  Intoaoikm. 

Ourtag  the  paat  6  years,  ths  Soviet  Union 
has  been  engaged  In  a  forced -draft  develop- 
ment of  military  air  power.  They  have  pro- 
duoad  five  times  as  tnany  military  aircraft  aa 
wa  have.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  largely 
eonvartad  'Uielr  aircraft  induatry  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Jet  eqtilpment,  a  aample  of 
whlctk — tha  MZO-15— haa  been  revealed  in 
Korea. 

Alao  during  thla  period  they  have  built. 
{K-actically  Irom  scratch,  a  long-range  bomb- 
ing force  which  in  alaa  already  approaches 
tha  peak  stranffth  of  our  E-SQ  force  when 
It  was  des*uroying  Japaneee  industry  with 
conventionf.1  bombs.  And,  as  mentioned 
previously,  this  Soviet  long-range  bombing 
force,  like  the  Soviet  atomic  stockpile,  is 
stsadily  growing. 

TlMae  were  the  compelling  facta  that 
eauaed  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  together 
with  the  civilian  Secretariea.  to  recommend 
that  our  Air  Porce  be  expanded  to  126  com- 
bat wings,  aquin>ed  with  modem  first-lins 
aircraft  by  iaid-  IW*.  POr  reasons  other  than 
the  purely  military,  it  was  subeequently  de- 
cided on  the  highest  Government  level  to 
•stand  Uui  completion  data  of  thla  pro- 
poaed  Air  Porce  program  to  the  end  of  190S. 
This  was  tlie  program  embodied  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budf^t  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Even  under  this  program  as  recommended 
by  the  Pretsldent,  the  United  Stataa  Air  Porce 
stUl  faces  odds.     To  iUustrate: 

In  the  tiictical.  or  short-range  component. 
the  Soviet  air  forces  in  1954  would  probably 
outnumber  the  NATO  tactical  air  forces  by 
about  S  to  2.  Tills  ratio  is  all  the  more 
disturbing  when  one  considers  the  already 
great  oddi  that  confront  NATO  ground 
forcea. 

Alao  by  mld-1954,  the  Soviet  long-range 
bomber  force  capable  of  carrying  atomic 
weapons  will  probably  be  over  one-half  again 
as  large  lu  our  strategic  air  command  is 
today.  Our  long-range  bomber  force,  how- 
ever, will  contain  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  jet  equipment  than  the  corresponding 
components  of  the  Soviet  air  force. 

In  the  light  of  these  and  other  realities 
the  proposed  126  combat  wing  program  was 
the  very  minimum  that  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  could  endorse.  Even  so,  it 
involves  a  considerable  degree  of  military 
risk.  Numerically,  we  will  be  heavily  out- 
nimibered  and  therefora  we  must  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  our  equipment  and  the 
superiority  of  our  airmanship  to  close  the 
margin  iii  our  favor. 

The  All-  Porce  is  acutely  conscious  of  the 
high  cost  of  even  this  minimum  program. 


Thera  is  no  escaping  the  hard  fact  that  the 
cost  of  controlling  the  air  comes  high.  But 
neither  can  we  escape  the  harder  fact  that  if, 
by  default,  we  should  allow  an  aggressor 
nation  to  control  the  air.  the  coat  would  be 
Immeasurably  higher. 


Hebrew  Sbeltermc  ud  Immirrant  Aid 
Sodetf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  inrw  tosk 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSENTAllVJB 

Tuetday.  June  10. 1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  a  noted  philan- 
thropic and  communal  leader  has  been 
elected  to  the  68-year-old  global  Hebrew 
Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society, 
which  is  better  known  as  HIAS.  an  or- 
ganization that  has  done  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good  through  the  years. 

Ben  Touster.  59,  of  41  Park  Avenue,  a 
leader  in  New  York  philanthropic  and 
c-mmunal  activities,  has  been  elected  to 
succeed  Samuel  A.  Telsey  as  national 
president  of  HIAS.  the  Hebrew  Immi- 
grant Aid  Society. 

Mr.  Touster.  owner  of  the  Cinderella 
Hat  Co..  and  the  Knit-Knacks  Co..  In 
New  York,  leading  resource  for  Juvenile 
headwear,  becomes  the  first  native-bom 
American  to  1  ead  the  68-year-old  global 
migration  agency  which  functions  In  44 
countries  throughout  the  world.  He  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Telsey.  who  retires  after  serv- 
ing 5  years  as  the  society's  head. 

Founded  by  immigrant  Jews  in  1884. 
the  society  has  during  the  pa^it  six  dec- 
ades always  had  as  its  presidents  immi- 
grant Americans  who  rose  to  leadership 
In  this  country.  With  the  election  of 
Mr.  Touster.  members  of  the  HIAS 
board  of  directors  Indicated  that  the 
second  generation  of  immigrants  to  this 
country  are  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties which  heretofore  had  the  special 
interest  and  concern  of  first-generation 
immigrant  Americans. 

Mr.  Touster  returned  May  22.  aboard 
the  steamship  LiberU.  from  a  tour  of 
Europe  where  he  surveyed  the  Jewish 
refugee  cmd  displaced  persons  problems. 
He  is  rated  In  Who's  Who  in  Commerce 
and  Industry  as  a  foremost  industrialist 
In  the  United  States  In  his  special  line. 
He  was  elected  to  the  HIAS  presidency 
while  returning  from  abroad. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I.  he  became 
active  In  charitable  and  communal  ac- 
tivities some  three  decades  ago.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  HIAS  since  1920,  and 
of  its  board  of  directors  for  the  past  5 
years.  He  has  served  on  the  HIAS  execu- 
tive and  public  relations  committees  and 
headed  the  society's  finance  committee. 
The  newly  elected  HIAS  head  is  also  an 
outstanding  leader  of  the  New  York  Fed- 
eration of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  now 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  federation's 
board  of  trustees,  as  chairman  of  the 
functional  committee  for  community 
centers,  and  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Brooklyn  division  of  the  organization. 


For  the  past  4  years.  Mr.  Touster  has 
been  president  of  the  YMHA  and  YWHA, 
of  Borough  Park.  Brooklyn.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  and 
finance  steering  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee. 

During  the  1£51  campaign  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Borough  Park  section  of  the  drive 
and  a  leading  figure  in  the  UJA  trade 
campaigns.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Home  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews,  the  National 
Planning  Council  of  the  Jewish  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  the  National  Council  of 
the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  and 
the  National  Council  of  the  New  York 
City  Cabinet  of  the  Joint  Defense  Appeal 

Mr.  Touster  is  extremely  active  in 
Jewish  religious  and  cultural  organiza- 
tions. He  is  also  a  contributor  to  many 
nonsectarian  social  welfare  agencies  in 
addition  to  Jewish  charities. 

The  new  HIAS  head  is  a  member  of 
many  fraternal  and  civic  organizations. 
Including  the  Advertising  Club,  23  Park 
Avenue,  and  the  Grand  Street  Boys  As- 
sociation. 106  West  Fifty-fifth  Street, 
New  York. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  paHHSTXVAIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 
Monday.  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ou>,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Earl  H.  Voss,  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star: 

Times  have  changed  since  Emma  Lazarus 
wrote  her  now-famous  American  invitation 
to  the  huddled  masses.  When  thoee  words 
and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  were  dedicated  in 
1886.  America  was  flUing  up  with  people  who 
were  to  make  her  great.  Immigration  waa 
building  up  to  the  point  wha«.  In  the  early 
l»00's  a  milUon  people  a  year  were  being 
taken  into  the  country. 

Pot  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  however, 
this  land  of  opportunity  each  year  has  been 
shunning  thousands,  some  say  millions,  who 
would  like  to  move  here.  Prom  1941  to  1950, 
the  average  yearly  number  of  immigrants  waa 
only  8)0,000.  and  this  included  the  unex- 
pected Influx  of  postwar  displaced  persona. 
In  tha  previous  decade,  immigration  aver- 
aged 63,000  annually. 

Coi^ess  has  Just  voted  to  keep  the  damper 
on.  Last  week  the  Senate  passed  a  House- 
approved  codification  of  all  the  country's 
controls  on  immigration,  deportation,  and 
naturalization  scattered  through  the  law- 
books of  the  past  generations.  This  is  tha 
so-called  McCarran  biU.  Its  sponsors  claim 
that,  beyond  assembling  all  the  rules  be- 
tween two  covera,  it  also  liberalizes  the 
American  attitude  toward  admitting  for- 
eigners. Opponents  contend  that  the  net 
effect  of  the  llberallzaUon  is  small.  They 
fotight  a  bitter  though  losing  battle  against 
what  they  called  the  "racist  phUoeophy"  at 
the  measure. 

President  Truman  is  known  to  be  dissat- 
isfied with  many  provisions  of  the  bill,  but 
has  not  committed  himself  on  a  possible 
veto.  House-Senate  conferees  now  are  iron- 
ing out  minor  differences  between  the  two 
Housee'  versions. 
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TlM  debate  about  thla  leglalatlan  had  ytrj 
Uttle  to  do  with  the  number  at  ImnUfrants 
to  be  admitted  each  year.  No  one  in  Con* 
greae  advocated  much  of  an  Increase  In  per- 
sons to  be  taken  In. 

The  bill,  sponsored  Jointly  by  Bepreeenta- 
tlTC  Waltb,  at  Pennaylvanla.  and  Senator 
BfoCaaaur,  of  Nevada,  raises  the  annual  Im- 
migrant quota  by  a  mleroecopic  380  penono. 
to  1M,6B7.  Foes  of  the  measura  advocated 
modiflcations  which  would  have  raised  the 
quota  to  214.000.  ICeasiired  against  the 
coimtry's  155.000.000  populatlcm.  such  quotas 
ahnoet  get  lost.  The  range  of  opinion  on 
how  many  pec^le  should  be  admlttad  to  the 
Utaited  States  annually,  then,  varlee  from 
0.10  of  1  percent  to  0.14  of  1  percent  of  the 
present  population.  Actually,  not  even  this 
■maU  number  of  pec^  gets  into  the  ooun- 

toy. 


It  WM  the  1M7  potato  famine  in  Ireland 
that  touched  off  the  great  movement  to 
America.  Germany's  political  troubles 
swelled  the  flow  a  yearn  later.  In  that  first 
spurt,  which  lasted  9  years.  S.OOO.OOO  persons 
arrived,  double  the  number  In  the  preceding 
70  yean.  The  tempo  increased— with  brief 
periods  of  rerwsion  during  ee(»K>mlc 
slumps — until  it  reached  Its  peak  in  1007. 
when  1.285,000  persona  were  admitted.  Since 
1820.  some  39,0C0.OOO  immigrants  have  been 
taken  in,  33,0004)00  at  them  direct  from 
Europe. 

Before  1875  there  were  no  bars  to  immi- 
grants. Even  as  late  as  World  War  I,  Con- 
gress had  passed  only  mild  restrictions  so 
far  as  nonorlentals  were  concerned,  pro- 
hibiting an  influx  of  criminals,  paupers,  and 
physical  and  mental  defaettves.  The  ban 
on  Cblneee  had  been  establlsbed  since  1882. 
and  was  not  to  be  lifted  untU  1M3.  Contract 
laborers,  who  pledged  their  future  wages  to 
pay  for  their  passage,  had  been  banned  In 
1886.  Anarchists  and  persons  advocating 
overthrow  of  the  Oovemment  were  first  pro- 
acrlbed  In  1003. 

^But  not  until  the  First  World  War  did 
restrtcttonlsts  caln  enough  backing  to  throt- 
tle down  th«  graeral  flow.  First  they  tried 
to  reduce  it  by  making  qualitatlva  man  it 
tlon«.  such  as  prohibiting  the  entry  c<  illlt- 
«ratM.  When  this  faUed  to  stem  the  tide, 
they  resorted  to  a  selective  quota  system. 
This  scheme,  refined  over  the  period  from 
loai  to  1830.  still  is  in  effect  today. 


Qcora 

An  Individual  country's  quota  was  to  be 
one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  mmkbtr  of 
persons  of  that  national  origin  already  living 
tn  America,  as  shown  in  the  1090  eensos,  or 
100.  whichever  was  the  greater.  The  total 
came  to  a  little  more  thim  164,000.  There 
was  no  quota  for  Negroes, 

This  quota  system  had  the  effect  of  eetab- 
llahing  preference  for  Immigrants  from  the 
Kitlsh  Isles  and  Germany,  because  British, 
Irteh,  and  German  stock  ivedomlnated  In  the 
Ig^  American  population.  To  a  lesser  de- 
gree^the  national  origins  quota  system  also 
favored  persons  from  Italy,  Poland.  Russia, 
and  Sweden. 

The  preeent  quota,  almoet  unchanged  for 
ttie  last  twenty-odd  years,  allots  85,361  places 
to  Great  ftltaln  and  Northern  Ireland;  35  814 
to  Germany:  17,75«  to  Ireland;  6.488  to  Po- 
httJd:  5,845  to  Italy:  8,805  to  Sweden:  8,136 
to  Holland;  and  8,060  to  France.  Asiatic  ex- 
clusions, with  the  esoeptlmt  of  blocks  of  100 
•ach  for  China.  India,  and  the  Philippines, 
•re  stlU  in  effect. 

This  distribution  Is  one  basis  for  the 
racism  charge  against  the  UcCarran  measure. 
For  advocating  a  continuance  of  these  pro- 
portions, supporters  of  the  bill  are  accused 
of  indulging  a  RItler-type  preference  for 
Wonlle  and  Anglo-Saxon  strains. 

In  actual  practice,  this  SS-year-oId  quota 
acfeflBM  has  been  twloe  as  restrictive  as  It 
looked.     Countries  with  the  largest  quotas 


send  mora  than  half  ef  the  numbers 
they  are  allowad.  Oraat  Britain,  for  In- 
■tanoe.  with  05.731  i^aeea.  sent  only  174M 
In  1050.  Stnoe  quotas  are  not  tranafarable. 
the  unused  portton  ot  the  total  quota  has 
averaged  well  above  60  pereeiit. 

M'caaa&M  bill 
The  McCarran-Walter  bill  has  been  sub- 
jected to  persistent  criticism  by  a  small  but 
vocal  band  of  Iib«al  Senators,  seconded  by 
Influential  sections  ot  the  press.  While  the 
measure  is  largely  a  codification — an  om- 
nibiis — it  does  make  slgnifloant  revtaiona  in 
basic  immlgratkm  poBcy.  sanf!*— .yf  y^^g  ^ 
remind  his  critics  that  the  bUl  represents 
some  2^  years'  work  by  a  large  Senate  sub- 
committee staff,  working  with  the  advice  of 
several  hundred  Government  advisers.  Of- 
ficials of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalisa- 
tion Service,  the  Visa  and  Passport  DtvMona 
of  the  State  Department,  and  other  aff^ected 
agencies  participated  in  the  project. 

MOwcoMTaovBjsAL  rtxits 
Tliere  are.  of  course,  some  noncontroversial 
poUcy  revisions  In  the  bill  that  draw  applause 
an  around.     Theae  are  the  principal  ones: 

1.  All  dteertmlnatlons  because  of  sea  are 
eliminated.    XJp  to  now.  ptwtmmae^  hm  bean 

shown  to  BMB. 

a.  All  Asiatics  are  made  eligible  tot  Im- 
migration and  dtlaeoahlp. 

3.  Beformad  totalitartans.  such  as  farmer 
Communists  who  have  become  anti-Com- 
munists. coUJd  be  admitted.  This  loweta 
■lightly  the  bars  erected  in  1060. 

4.  A  selective  system  for  picking  tmml- 
granta  is  Inbrodueed.  shorwing  preienno*  to 
persons  who  fill  special  needs  in  this  country. 
Scientists,  doctors,  professors  and  sklUed 
workers,  for  Instance,  get  top  priority.  Thta 
principle  ot  selectivity  u  not  a  m^^tter  of 
controversy.  But  the  critics  do  complain,  as 
we  shall  see.  about  the  w«y  the  sdectiOQ  li 
affected  under  the  IfeCarran  blU. 

»■<■  '^'f lawiATi  rrxics 

Having  agreed  that  the  above  reTisioos  in 
the  American  Immigration  and  natxirallaa- 
tlon  system  are  steps  forward,  critics  of  the 
bill  go  on  to  enumsrate  a  loi^  list  ot  oon- 
troverstal  changes  and  dalibsrata  avotdanoe 
of  change.  The  following  are  soma  o( 
the  principal  controversial  tasues  in  the  bill. 

1.  Natkmal  origin  quotas:  The  1920  popu- 
lation Is  retained  as  a  basis  for  computing 
quotas,  and  transfer  of  unused  quotas  to 
orersubscrlbed  countries  Is  stlU  prevented. 

The  Senate's  two  most  promjient  crltles  o* 
g>«  bm.  LaaosAM.  at  New  York,  and 
RuMTBaBT  Of  mnneaota.  wanted  to  "pool" 
vnund  pUocs  In  the  total  quoU.  and  to  use 
these  to  admit  religious  or  political  rTfiigsM, 
and  certain  displaced  persons.  Such  a  pool- 
ing arrangement  would  admit  an  additional 
00.000  to  70,000  persons  annually,  although 
of  course,  it  would  be  within  the  proposed 
quotas. 

The  same  two  Senators  also  wanted  to 
retain  the  quota  syatem  but  to  use  the  1060 
census  as  a  bada.  They  also  wanted  to  pro- 
Tide  quotas  for  African  Negroes— in  order  to 
add  to  the  slae  of  the  xiniised  quotas  pool, 
which  other  nations  could  use.  Thess 
chaagee  would  have  In  creased  the  quota  by 
about  00,000.  they  estimated. 

Senator  lioCaisw  blasted  these  -^^inffi^f. 
Be  said:  "If  we  scrap  the  w»«fcw«»ai  ottglam 
formula  we  wlU.  tn  the  course  of  a  generation 
or  so.  chan«s  the  ethnic  and  cultural  coir- 
poeltlon  of  this  Nation.  The  times  •  •  * 
are  too  perilous  for  us  to  tinker  blindly  with 
our  basic  institutions." 

a^Nonquota  categories:  The  preeent  law 
pny^des  "nonquota  eatagories"  for  groups 
whose  admission,  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Is  considered  parUcularly  desirable.  Th# 
McCarran  bill  reduces  the  nonquota  catego- 
ries, and  glvee  these  groups  preferential  treat- 
ment under  the  regular  quotas.  The  effect  Is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be 
admitted   from   any    giyen    country.     Op- 


ponents of  ttie  bill  attack  thte  M  a 
ttf  maneoTsr. 

8.  Badal  dlscrlmlnatioB:  The  old  ..„ 

tal  Xsclualon  Act  already  baa  been  Trtitttlad 
down  tn  the  last  decade  to  admit  some  of 
our  allies  of  the  last  war— the  TTiIums.  the 
Tnrtlanar-and  the  Flllphios.  But  othsr  orien- 
tala.  like  the  Japanses.  Kosaans.  and  South- 
east  Asians,  still  are  bairsd.  The  MeCarran- 
Waltar  bUi  would  eliminate  this  discrimlna- 
tkm  with  the  oriental  group. 

The  bin  does  nee  two  dteertmtnatory  tfa- 
vloee  agamst  Aslattos.  aalde  frooa  the  IBOO 
base  for  computing  quotaa.  Ftoet,  a  2.000- 
man-a-year  celling  is  placed  on  Immlgratioo 
tram  all  oriental  oountrles.  No  sudi  limit 
Is  piaoed  on  any  other  race. 

The  other  device  "to  prevent  any  InBtni  of 
W  ntale."  as  »>natar  Biooaaaiur  puu  It.  Is  to 
ctuov*  to  oriental  faotaa  other  nattonals 
who  are  as  much  as  SO  percent  ialatlc  In 
ortgtn.  Thus,  finiasiis  of  BraaU.  bom  ef 
Japaaeee  or  Chlneee  parents,  would  be 
charted  to  quotm  of  Japan  or  China  if  tiMy 
were  to  emigrate  to  Amertea.  No  such  pro- 
vlstoo  Is  applied  tn  the  Mn  to  any  other  race. 

to  spits  of  theee  unique  restrlctlous  aimed 
at  them,  Aslatlee  theowelvss  can  be  srpsc  ted 
to  weiwme  the  IfeOarran  blU  m  a  giaat  fan- 
prorement  over  peet  leaMlattoiL.  Tliay 
would  consider  a  PraaldenttiS  veto  a  ^tm  tn 
the  face.  Crttles  of  the  bill, 
that  Aatat«es  should  rseetva 
mmut  m  any  other  forelfn 
our  Immlgratton  laws. 

There  also  have  been  eharfas  that  the 
Oarran  bill  dlacrtmlnatss  against  Mack 
In  ootoQlal  areas  lilte  Jamaica.  Tttnldad. 
ICarttelqtie  and  other  oolontes.  Under  prm- 
ent  law  theee  natives  hava  been  aUglhto  to 
fill  quotas  of  thetr  mother  oountrtea.  This 
tetAmleaUy  hae  provided  them  with  oppor- 
tnnltlee  to  take  over  unused  quota  space, 
which  in  the  caee  of  Oraat  Britain  amouate 
to  80,000  to  40.000  anntiaDy. 

"nte  kfeCarran  bill  removaa  such  colotilal 
peoples  from  mother  'coontry  quotaa  ^«»«^ 
assigns  them  minimum  blocks  of  100.  Thte 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of 
eotonlals  eligible  for  entry. 

4.  Mortgaging  quotas:  Undsr  the  pcatwar 
Dtaplaeed  Persons  Act,  about  ilSjOOO  rifiigose 
from  Btirope  were  allowed  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica. They  are  being  charged  against  future 
quotas  of  the  countries  In  which  they  were 
rUlHiis.  Ttie  rseult  has  been  that  half  ths 
quotas  of  some  But  and  South  Buropaan 
eooBtrles  sre  mortgaged  into  the  next  oen- 
t^y.  For  Instance.  Greek  reft«esa  hava 
been  sdmltted  tn  such  numbers  that  futtve 
Greek  Immigrants  are  limited  to  one-half 
the  normal  quota  until  SOU.  The  Latvian 
quota  Is  50  percent  mortgaged  until  2374. 
the  Hungarian  to  1968,  the  tttonian  until 
3140,  and  the  PoUah  until  IIM. 

Senators  Lmouam  and  BtTMrHSrr  lad  a 
flgbt  to  wipe  out  theee  mortgagee  and  start 
over.  But  Congreas  upheld  *Tenfltor  if^^aa- 
BAiT's    inslstenoe    on    retaining    the 


8^Deportatton:  The  Justice  Departments 
powers  to  deport  alletu  and  naturallaed  cltt- 
aene  always  have  been  broad.  The  McCarran 
bUl.  in  rewording  some  of  the  old  laws,  added 
passages  which  MWBOd  to  senatorial  crttltt 
to  Increase  thoee  powers  and  to  thraMaa 
some  aliens'  basic  human  rights. 

Purple  denimdatlons  ware  traded  osi  the 
floor  and  in  the  press.  But  when  the  two 
parties  to  the  dispute  finally  got  tn^fltsr 
last  week  they  wound  up  being  much  cloav 
In  their  thinking  than  was  at  Brat  apparent. 
Senator  McCaaaor's  oommlttee  characterlaed 
all  amendments  accepted  as  minor,  although 
this  probably  would  be  disputed  by  manf. 
Here  are  some  of  the  settlements  reached ; 

(a)  The  McCarran  provlalon  to  depart 
aliens  who  became  mental  cases  within  6 
years  after  arrival  here  was  hedged.  At  the 
suj^estlon  of  Senators  rjwwty  ^^^  Bvm- 
'•  proof  was  required  that  the  in*nfl 


deficiency  had  existed  before  the  alien  came 
Into  the  counlxy.  This  conforms  to  presont 
Uw. 

(b)  Ths  McCarran  bill  would  have  re- 
moved the  5-year  time  limit  on  the  Attor- 
ney General's  power  to  deport  an  alien  for 
going  on  rellel.  It  waa  agreed  to  restore  the 
5-year  llnUt. 

(c)  Critics  also  succeeded  in  convincing 
Senator  MoCaaaaM  to  remove  from  his  bill 
the  provisions  that  elderly  parents  and 
grandparents  sent  for  by  their  citisen  dill- 
dren  must  pafs  a  literacy  test. 

Some  of  the  strict  provisions  on  oon- 
trolllng  subvei-slves  or  potential  subversives, 
anathema  to  liberals  when  they  were  enacted 
in  McCAaaAM's  Internal  Security  Act.  are 
carried  into  (he  preeent  t^ill.  The  Hum- 
phrey-Lehman attempt  to  modify  these 
got  nowhere.  Here  is  one  typical  provision 
attacked  to  no  avail:  The  Attorney  General 
can  deport  an  alien  if  be  finds  that  the  alien 
at  any  time  in  the  past  "had  a  purpoae"  to 
M^if*  IB  "aciiTltles  prejudicial  to  the  pub- 
lic tntarest.'*  The  Uberal  critics  wanted  to 
have  the  courts  decide  such  esses  instead  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

6.  Bzduslon:  Next  to  the  Justlos  Depart- 
mnt.  United  States  consular  oAclals  abroad 
•re  probably  the  most  powerful  flguree  in 
the  administration  of  our  Immigration  pro- 
gram. They  have  broad  discretionary  powers 
to  accept  or  reject  aliens'  applleatlons  lor 


Thta  cotMeatratlon  of  power  Is  largely  un- 
avoldsMe  but  critics  of  the  McCarran  bill 
advocated  sett  Ing  up  an  appeals  boerd  which 
would  give  aliens  who  were  turned  away  a 
ahanca  to  complain.    The  Senate  rejected  It. 

The  most  colebratad  beef  about  the  exdu- 
sloa  provisions  of  the  McOarrmn  bUI  was  the 
mm  erlttcs  applied  to  Cardinal  Mlndasenty. 
Uhdar  the  bill,  aliens  with  two  criminal  con- 
vtettona  egalnst  them— even  by  Fascist  or 
OOSHDiinlet  govemmenta — would  lie  denied 
•■firy  eaeept  if  the  offeuaas  were  purely 
pomifl  This  exception  was  Intended  to 
•over  trumped-up  charges  aoeh  ••  those  of 
which  Mindsaenty  was  oonvi-nad.  But  be- 
sldss  trsaaon,  the  cardinal  was  sentenced  (or 
tlsettng  illegally  in  foreign  currency  and  for 
speculations.  By  some  people's  defini- 
Uons,  theee  are  not  purely  political 
erlmee  and  eould  be  used  to  bar  Cardinal 
Mindsaenty.  Senator  McCAaaAM  contenda. 
however,  that  deflnltfcma  of  "purely  polit- 
ical" already  eetabUahed  in  legUUUve  hl»> 
tory  would  cover  the  Mindsaenty  caee. 

The    Senator    told    his    colleagues    indig- 
nantly that  if  the  cardinal  could  be  excluded. 
bta^  U  white." 


pnsrBcnva 

In  historical  perspective,  the  McCarran- 
Walter  bill  Is  undeniably  a  step  forward.  As 
Indicated,  the  critics  of  the  omnibus  meas- 
ore  think  It  has  been  a  l>aby  step,  and  ahould 
hava  been  a  stride. 

Whether  the  preeent  bill  repreeents  a  fair 
answer  by  the  country  to  the  world  popula- 
tion problem  Is  a  queetlon  that  Is  bovind  to 
be  debated  for  a  long  time  to  coma. 


Flooil  Protcctios  oa  tkt  Mufonri  Rivor 


Whereas  during  the  month  of  April  1962, 
an  unprecedented  flood  occurred  on  the 
Missouri  River  causing  great  damage  to  prop- 
erty and  particularly  to  agricultural  land 
in  the  bottoms  along  said  river;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America, 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  its  Army, 
had  caiued  an  agricultural  levee  to  be  con- 
structed, among  others,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mlssotirl  Blver  immediately  north  of 
Atchison,  Kans..  which  project  is  known 
as  Agricultural  Levee  440-R  and  which  levee 
was  constructed  In  cooperation  with  cer- 
tain municipal  corporations  now  represented 
by  Drainage  District  No.  16-46,  of  Atohison 
and  Doniphan  Cotmties,  Kans.;  and 

Whereas  the  unprecedented  flood  afore- 
said endangered  the  said  agriculttiral  levee; 
and 

Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  states  Army  provided  emergency  help 
and  supervision,  looking  to  the  protection 
of  the  aforeeaid  levee  during  such  emer- 
gency; and 

Whereas  Sidney  C.  Davis,  of  the  Kan.^as 
City  district  of  said  Corps  of  Kngineers,  acted 
in  doee  supervlaion  of  aald  work  and  Lt.  Col. 
J.  B.  Meanor  acted  as  project  engineer  dur- 
ing said  emergency:  and 

Whereaa  the  aforesaid  agrlctiltural  levee 
was  the  salvation  of  the  lands  protected 
thereby  during  said  emergency  and  the  work 
of  the  aforeeaid  Corps  M  Engineers  during 
the  emergency  gave  comple'  >  protection  to 
the  levee:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Hetolved  by  the  Board  of  8upervtaor$  of 
Drainage  DUtrict  No.  15-45  of  Atchison  and 
DonijOian  Counties,  Kana.,  That — 

1.  lU  gratitude  and  appreciation  Is  hereby 
expressed  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
It*  Congreea.  and  the  Corpe  of  Knglneera  of 
the  United  SUtes  Army  for  the  Installation 
of  the  agricultural  levee  protecting  lands 
lying  in  this  drainage  district: 

3.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  SUtes  Army  are  hereby  commended 
for  their  Intelllgenoe  and  foresight  in  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  the  levee  pro- 
tecting the  land*  of  tills  drainage  district 
and  the  landa  of  other  districts  along  the 
MIseourl  River; 

8.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
StatSK  Army  and  in  particular  Od.  L.  J. 
Lincoln.  District  Engineer,  Sidney  C.  Davla. 
of  the  Kansas  City  district  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Lt.  Col.  J.  B.  Meanor.  be  and 
they  are  commended  lor  and  this  district  is 
grateful  to  them  (or  their  splendid,  intelli- 
gent and  untiring  work  during  the  recent 
emergency. 
Adopted  thU  3»th  lay  of  May  1082. 
jcnir  McFaauiNS. 

Chairman. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KAiraas 

Df  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  16.  19 52 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kaoflss.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  reso- 
luUon: 


Attest: 


Faui.  W.  Root, 

Secretary. 


Trtacfcokck  for  Defeaic  Hovsiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  WKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  1 
year  ago  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee issued  a  report  on  the  de- 
plorable housing  situation  around  many 
of  our  newly  expanded  Army,  Air  Porce, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  installations. 
One  of  the  several  recommendations 
made  by  this  subcommittee  was  "that 


the  Department  of  Defense  should  im- 
mediately initiate  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  its  powers  and  resources,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  any  vacant  or  unused  property 
for  trailer  parks." 

The  objective,  of  course,  was  to  en- 
courage the  purchase  of  trailercoaches 
as  temporary  military  housing  by  our 
servicemen. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  th^  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  past  year  has 
made  considerable  progress  In  utilizing 
mobile  housing.  Approximately  3,900 
trailercoaches.  were  purchased  by  the 
Housing,  and  Home  Finance  Agency  for 
use  at  armed  services  installations.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  more  than  15.000 
trailercoaches  have  been  purchased  by 
servicemen  themselves,  most  of  whom 
have  been  able  to  park  their  units  on 
on-base  trailer  parks  constructed  by  the 
armed  services. 

The  Trailercoach  Dealcsrs  National  As- 
sociation has  contributed  materially  to 
the  role  which  the  trailercoach  Industry 
plays  in  our  defense  housing  effort  by 
making  available  adequate  temporary 
mobile  housing  in  areas  where  perma- 
nent on-site  public  housing  would  have 
been  uneconomicaL  This  morning  there 
was  called  to  my  attention  a  very  ap- 
propriate article  appearing  in  the  June 
1952  issue  of  Trailer  Travel,  by  D<m  L. 
Weber.  enUtled  "United  Stotes  Airmen 
Roll  Their  Own."  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  insert  this  article  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 
Ukited  States  Airxxn  Roll  TBxnt  Own 

(By  Don  L.  Weber) 
The  next  time  you  see  a  sleek  house  trallar 
rolling  down  one  of  the  Nation's  highways, 
don't  shru,.  your  shoulders  and  say.  "an- 
other tourixt  headed  for  five  sxuiny  South." 
The  chances  are  it  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Statee  Air  Force  en  route  to  a  new  assign- 
ment, taking  bis  quarters  with  him. 

Plagued  by  the  ever  preeent  bug-a-boo  of 
insufficient  housing  and  frequent  changes  of 
station,  many  married  airmen 'have  turned 
to  the  house  trailer  as  the  answer  to  their 
housing  problems. 

To  the  harassed  service  wife;  weary  from 
years  of  following  her  airman  husband  frtnn 
air  base  to  air  base;  packing  up  the  children 
on  an  Instant's  notice;  seeing  her  precious 
furniture  become  shoddy  and  worn  from 
constant  crating  and  shipping;  enduring 
long  separations  until  her  husband  finds 
quarters  for  her  at  a  new  station;  the  house 
trailer  has.  Indeed,  become  a  gift  to  the 
serviceman. 

•Tliere  Isn't  anything  to  moving  now.** 
a  sergeant's  wife  commented.  "When  my 
husband  comes  home  brandishing  a  sheaf 
of  travel  orders.  I  Jxist  stuff  the  pillows  into 
the  dish  closet,  put  the  table  lamps  on  the 
davenport,  the  potted  plants  in  the  sink, 
whistle  for  the  famUy  pooch,  pick  up  Junior 
from  his  crib  and  climb  into  the  car.  As 
almply  as  that  I  am  ready  to  roU  half  acroas 
the  country." 

No  more  cringing  as  careless  packers  drop 
a  hammer  on  the  antique  dish  Aunt  Martha 
gave  her  as  a  wedding  present.  No  more 
nerve-wracking  explanations  to  Junior  as 
to  why  he  can't  sleep  In  his  own  bed  during 
overnight  stops  in  tourist  coiuia.  No  more 
pleading  with  prospective  landlords  about 
Fldo.  The  service  wife  can  now  remain 
calm  and  serene  throughout  the  whole  move. 
In  fact,  being  a  service  wife,  she  wlU  probably 
relax  and  enjoy  the  whole  thing. 

Air  Force  families  are  not  alone  tn  realla- 
ing  the  advantages  of  traUer  Uving  fpr  serv- 
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lot  pntootM.  XnatanatloQ  eomaMUMlen  la 
BMUiy  4H  Am  etltioiU  taotMlag  areas  <tf  tlM 
haw  baao  qoisac  to  aid  tb«r  trailar- 
pwoBBrt  ta  anaWteWm  traU« 
parks  on  their  bases. 

Bscsatly  a  ■ectton  of  an  abandoned  prls- 
dMr-of-war  camp  loeat«l  m  %  secluded  spot 
OB  s  Florida  air  base  was  tnmed  over  to  a 
grcmp  of  aimen  tot  a  trailer  park.  It  waa 
surrounded  by  a  high  barbed-Wtoa  fanoa 
ut  CI  (run  II  wttik  tamcii  and  popoiatad  t>y 
rattlssnafcas  and  seorpkAs,  toat  it  contalnad 
tollat  and  vasbroom  faculties  that  had  been 
eseoted  for  the  prlsooMts. 

The  airmen  wsnt  to  work  during  their  off- 
duty  hours  and  in  a  few  days  the  fence  was 
torn  down,  the  brush  was  cleared  away,  and 
the  reptllee  ettber  killed  or  evacuated  to  an- 
other area.  The  baao  ronwnamlar  then  sant 
etoetrldaaa  and  ptmnbara  Into  the  cleared 
plot  and  diortly  the  aecsssary  powsv.  water, 
and  sewaee  lines  were  InataUed,  and  the 
trailer  spMee  eatahUshad  Then  the 
tsaUeiB  moved  in. 

la  short  order  the  new  residents  drew  up 
a  set  of  regulations,  elected  a  mayor,  a  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  a  eoancUman  for 
each  10  traflcra  in  tha  park.  The  mayor,  as- 
slsftad  by  the  other  oAeers,  enfcsreed  park 
ragiulatkMia.  maintained  doty  roaters  for  tha 
care  and  sanitatkxi  of  the  park.  Ironed  out 
minor  cotnplalntB.  and  acted  aa  go-betveen 
for  the  tenanta  and  the  bcue  commander. 

StZkoe  the  care-taking  and  greater  part  of 
the  malntenanee  of  a  park  of  this  sort  Is 
perfornaed  by  the  men  themaelvee,  there  Is 
vary  little  overhead  to  be  aael.  Oopse 
qusntly.  airman  are  charged  a  anall  vtllltlaa 
laa  and  nothloK  mfore. 

.aaAde  from  the  morale  factor  tnvcrtved  la 
having  Air  ^oroe  families  together  aa  niuch 
as  possible,  commanders  have  encountered 
other  instances  where  they  had  cause  to  offer 
thanks  to  the  trailers.  One  soeh  Inatanos 
was  evidenced  durlag  thrs  recent  move  of  an 
Atr  liPoree  heMkquartera  unit  lntc»  an  area 
tw«««Ti^  «M  inadequate  to  say  tha 


With  laas  than  t  daya  fen  irtilch  to  maka 
mova.  the  more  than  60  airman  trall- 
SBltaa  la  the  command  had  ample  tlma 
to  make  the  400  nkUa  haul,  find  trailer 
miaea.  gat  set  up,  and  r^nrt  for  duty  with 
A  lalnlaaum  of  Intarruptloa  of  their  normal 

RMHtllM. 

Laas  fortuaats  aontrallantas  required  ad- 
ditional time  from  their  dutiea  to  sacura 
for  dapandaaU  left  at  the  old  sU- 
and  Boany  of  them  were  atill  separated 
thalr  f amlllaa  n>ontha  after  tha  ntove 


WbUa  the  Oovernaient  wUl  d&lp  tha 
houaehold  effects  at  oOkiws  and  the  top  four 
grades  at.  nosirmnmlastom  ed  oOcars  frooa 
ona  permanent  station  to  another,  no  pro- 
vlalDn  haM  been  akada  to  ratnibttrse  the  trailer 
owner  for  transporting  his  trailer.  How- 
ever, such  Items  aa  porch  or  lawn  fnml- 
tata.  portable  patloa,  tool  boies,  dog  houses, 
ei  eatera.  that  trallarltea  find  naoesaary 
tor  more  eomf  ortahla  living,  can  bs  shipped 
at  Oovemment  ezpenaeL 

Conuncrdal  trailer  park  ownara  have 
been  quick  to  walooma  the  military  trall- 
ertte  Into  thalr  parka.  They  have  found 
that  the  airman  keepa  his  uaUer  and  hla  lot 
In  the  same  neat  and  orderly  m^nnm^  ^^ 
ha  must  keep  hlntsalf  at  all  tlmsa.  Having 
Itvad  in  all  parts  of  the  country  aztd  under 
all  sorts  of  conditions,  he  has  learned  to 
reapact  the  rights  of  others.  Bavhag  formed 
tha  habit  of  discipline,  he  adheres  stiietly 
to  parte  rulea. 

Although  Initial  cost  of  a  trailer  is  pretty 
stasp  tot  the  average  aliman,  oOcers  and 
noneoromtMlnnart  QOcers  who  are  paid  a 
quarter's  allowanca.  are  finding  it  ample  to 
make  the  monthly  payaienta,  once  the  down 
payment  Is  obtained. 

Aalde  from  tha  convenience  of  trailer 
Uvlng  during  frequent  moves,  the  airman 


trallente  finds  hfmsrif  financially  better  off 
la  the  lonf  nm.  as  one  nonoommlsakmad 
lAcei  eyptatned  1^^ 

"The  way  I  sea  tt,  I  oaa  Uv«  ta  my  trailer 
for  lees  tlum  S  years  aad  then  glva  ft  away 
.If  I  waat  to  and  I  wont  be  out  a  diBM.  The 
BMBey  I  put  tato  n  would  hava  to  ba  apani 
for  reat.  aaybow.  All  X  would  fet  out  o<  It 
vrooM  be  a  haadfui  ot  rant  raoaipta,  a  laad- 
icrtf-aoursd  dtspositloa.  aad  a  boacto  U  pay 
hair  from  sw««tlag  out  quarMia  every  ttOM 
I  movad.  As  tt  la.  m  still  haws  a  roof  over 
my  head  If  I  bava  to  park  It  ta  a  eora  field." 

That  maay  of  his  fallow  atrmaa  art  tittak* 
ing  along  the  same  Haas  was  provaa  la  a  r«> 
cent  survey  o<  aa  Air  Porea  ttUt  eontainlaf 
approdUBiataly  MO  auvrlad  airmaa.  00  of 
tham  or  aiore  than  10  pereant  of  vrtaom  wssa 
found  t}  be  trallerttes.  ' 

Two  widrty  separated  etraanatanesa  sboold 
lacraaas  thla  figvra  rapidly. 

First,  the  new  long-term  contracts  offerad 
by  some  c€  tha  larger  trailer  maaafaoturera 
are  boxind  to  attract  airmen  of  the  lower-pay 
brackets. 

Second,  tha  preasnt  Air  Fcsea  poUey  wbl^ 
makes  tt  almost  mandatory  for  an  airmaa 
to  change  atatlona  every  4  yaara.  aaakas  tha 
purchase  of  a  permanent  home  ImpraetlcaL 

Prom  tha  above  information.  It  can  read- 
ily be  seen  that  trailer  manuf  actursra  aad 
dsalsis  would  do  wall  to  investigate  the  mar- 
ket for  their  product  among  military  per- 


For  the  Halted  Btataa  abmaa  la  out  to 
prove  that  whoever  aald  "you  cant  take  tt 
with  you."  was  not  referring  to  his  homa. 
Becaiiss  now  aa  never  before  he  la  "rolling 
hla  own"  across  tha  Matlon.  and  finding  out 
that  ana  can  take  home  with  him. 


RerisioB  ol  Laws  Rdilhf  !•  OptMnihr 
ia  tW  District  al 


EJLTEN8ION  OP  RBIfARKB 

or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

cm  aoina  bmlkota 
IN  TBS  HOOSB  OT  RBPRBSEMTATIVSa 

Mandate  June  iff.  t$52 

Mr.  BBRRY.  Mr.  8pea*»r.  under 
muutimoos  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendlz  of  the  Rbook» 
with  regard  to  8. 106, 1  am  advised  hear- 
ings have  been  completed  by  the  sub- 
commitiee  but  no  action  has  been  had 
by  the  District  Committee. 

It  seems  that  pressure  is  being  tagomiit 
to  bear  both  Inside  and  outside  of  Con- 
gress hi  an  effort  to  defeat  this  measure. 
An  editorial  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  last  week  seriously  con- 
testing the  passage  of  this  bUL  I  would 
ask  you  to  consider  this  opposition  and 
the  possible  cause  for  such  opposition. 

If  this  bill  is  carefully  examined,  sev- 
eral factors  will  become  unquestionably 
apparait  to  the  thowhtful  examiner. 

First.  Any  control  of  misleading,  bait 
advertising  is  In  public  interest  It  is 
verr  interesting  that  the  Distilct  Medical 
Society  has  no  opinion  whatever  as  to 
the  sections  restricting  the  advertise- 
ment of  eyeglasses.  Does  no  opinion 
Imply  coodonement  of  such  practlees 
not  in  the  pabUc  interest? 

Second.  The  objections  are  ralaed  over 
the  deflnltioa  of  optometry.  The  defi- 
nition repeats  "optometric  methods" 
wbitb  of  and  biy  Itself  avoids  the  prae- 
tiee  of  medidBe.    By  the  mecUeal  pn>- 


fCHlon's  own  deflnitloQ  the  praeOce  of 
medldne  Is— atedman's  Ifedleal  Die- 
tlonary — "the  art  of  preventing  and  car- 
ing disoaao;  ttio  ooItDea  vhleb  trtatt  of 
dioease  In  aU  its  relatiooa." 

Modloal  aattoorttaoi  have  lam 
nlied  that  visual  difficulties  aiv 
9t-pereent  nonpattMriogleal.  Thus  tfie 
trwt*"f  ^  of  disease  cannot  by  afijr 
stretch  of  Imagination  be  the  Ttuon  why 
orthoptics— eye     cxerolsea— K    metfletl 


TtaedcftnttAon  as  so  slatad  in  tha  edi- 
torial elearty  dellnratos  tlio  of>l8aMtrte 
pitx^mes  that  are  optomejle.  aox>- 
medlcal  domain.  Optometrists  are  ftfDy 
trained  to  recognise  pathology  and  to 
nia  to  competent  optithslmolngtgtg. 

Tbe  medleal  society  points  out  thai 
**the  proidcm  then  betongg  to  neurology; 
It  Is  medleal.  not  meehaoleal."  Tht  tmt^ 
has  been  sufficiently  established  that  tt 
is  neither  nemologlcal  nor  mechanical — 
It  la  psychological.  The  work  of  Dr. 
Arnold  Gea^  at  the  Tale  CUnlc  of  Child 
Development;  Dr.  Samuel  Reoahaw,  of 
Ohio  State  Untverslty;  Dr.  John  Paul 
Nafe,  of  Washington  Uatvcrrtty  in  St. 
Lools;  and  a  host  of  others  have  pswea 
that  vision — seeing— is  a  learned  act. 
Just  as  walking,  talking,  or  reading  is  a 
learned  act.  It  is  dependent  upon  one's 
exptflencea,  individual  onnnal  growtli 
and  development,  and  utllt»tk>n  of  eyea. 
It  is  no  more  neurologleal  than  any  edu- 
cational program  and  thus 
the  category  o' psTdMriogy.  Tbei 
system  may  be  a  part  of  the 
operandi,  but  the  aid  result  Is  vlsaal 
activity.  If  there  ba  pathology  In  tha 
nervous  system  then  it  fans  withio 
medleal  domain  and  the  optomatrlst  will 
be  the  first  to  refer  It  lOr  adequate  patta- 
ologiea]  care. 

If  the  claim  that  "the  sane  prescrip- 
tion of  eye  exercises  depends  upon  anal- 
ysis of  brain  function"  hoUds,  then  everr 
athVrtIt  coach,  music  teacher,  and  ao- 
ttvity  guidance  director  throoghoot  oar 
modem  eivUlsatioo  must  be  fgplacsd  bar 
specially  trained  physlciane.  When 
this  statement  is  examhwd  semarticaBy, 
every  action  of  the  human  body  would 
be  thus  controlled  and  whence  comeih 
all  these  specially  trained  people? 

Si^oe  the  society  feels  ttiese  technicali- 
ties are  Important  some  cold  facts  aro 
worth  considering.  Thiere  are  at  kasi 
17.000  optometrists  espedally  Hccnscd 
and  actively  engaged  la  practice.  Their 
present  standard  of  edneatloD  demands 
4.000  hours  of  thorough  and  eompleie 
training  tn  the  detection  of  pathology 
of  the  v.ye  in  physical  problems  and  as- 
pects of  vision,  in  the  function  of  physi- 
ology of  vision,  and  the  psychology  of 
fleeing  or  the  tnterpretatJon  of  our  en- 
vironment through  vision  and  the  ap- 
plication of  these  sdeneoB  to  the  visual 
problems  of  human  beings.  In  the  field 
of  refraction,  and  of  visual  training— 
orthoptics— there  Is  no  ({uestlon  but  that 
the  optometrists  are  the  most  complete- 
ly trained  of  any  group  practicing  in 
vision. 

George  B.  Pegram.  Ph.  D..  8c  D.,  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  ttw  department  of 
Fliyslcs  at  Columbia  University  mjs: 

I  shoold  like  to  help  bring  sboot  a  law 
that    would    require    physicians    praettdBg 
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optometry,  that  Is  the  testing  of  vision  and 
the  preecrtblng  of  glasses  or  vtsusl  training. 
recelTc  substantially  the  same  training  In 
and  knowledge  oC  optometry  as  Is  reqiUred 
cf  optometrists. 

On  the  basis  of  history.  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  legislation,  and  education, 
optometry  is  a  completely  independent 
profession.  THsual  training,  contact 
lenses,  preventive  and  corrective  eye  care 
by  optometric  methods  are  all  the  out- 
come and  the  development  of  nonmed- 
ical research  and  philosophy.  A  very 
few  years  ago  both  orthoptics  and  con- 
tact lerues  were  disclaimed  by  medicine, 
and  labeled  quackery.  In  1944  the  Wll- 
mer  Bye  Institute  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital made  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  visual  training  done  by  optometrists 
for  over  35  years  was  of  no  value.  They 
stated  that  vision  was  not  trainable — 
today  they  have  courses  in  both,  for  oph- 
thalmologists, which  follow  and  utilize 
optometric  concepts. 

What  they  disclaimed  less  than  10 
years  ago.  they  now  claim  as  their  In- 
vention and  sole  property. 

Optometrists  are  the  only  persons  who 
are  specifically  and  exclusively  trained 
and  specially  examined  and  licensed  to 
care  for  human  vision. 

There  are  two  other  groups  which  care 
for  vision.  One  of  these  groups  is  com- 
posed of  ophthalmologists.  An  ophthal- 
mologist is  a  physician  who  has  special- 
ized in  eye  diseases  and  who  has  taken 
and  passed  an  examination  given  by  the 
American  Board  of  Ophthalmology. 
There  are  only  approximately  2,800  of 
this  group  dlplomated  in  the  United 
States.  Ophthalmologists  confine  their 
practice  exclusively  to  the  eye  and  the 
great  majority  of  their  time  is  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  surgery 
of  that  organ.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
ophthalmologists,  refraction  or  the 
analysis  of  vision  and  prescribing  of  cor- 
rective lenses,  visual  training,  or  both, 
are  only  an  incidental  part  of  the  prac- 
tice of  ophthalmology. 

The  other  group  is  known  as  oculists. 
The  oculist  generally  does  not  confine 
his  practice  to  the  eye.  but  extends  it  to 
cover  thp  ear,  nose,  and  throat  Thus, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  their  time  Is  de- 
voted to  the  eye.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 7,000  of  these  so-called  eye. 
ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialists  In  the 
country. 

The  usual  general  practitioner  who 
prescribes  glasses  has  had  an  average  of 
only  04  hours  in  classroom  and  clinical 
ocular  subjects,  compared  to  the  4,000 
hours  of  the  optometrist. 

The  committee  of  costs  of  medical 
care — whose  chaimuui  was  Ray  L.  Wil- 
ber.  M.  D..  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior — made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  problem  and  published  Its  finding  In 
1929  in  Monograph  No.  15,  by  Louis  S. 
Reed.  1%.  D.,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee.   It  states: 

The  training  received  by  the  medical  stu- 
dent does  not  qualify  them  to  do  refraction 
(of  ths  eye).  The  currlculiun  devotee  rela- 
tively Uttle  time  to  the  eye — all  the  optom- 
etry lews  exempt  physicians  from  their  re- 
etrlctlons.  While  optometry  Is  not  consid- 
ered the  practice  of  medicine,  any  physlcl&n 
is  considered  qualified  to  practice  optometry. 


Optometry  Is  a  profession  which  medical 
men  have  entered  by  exemption,  never  prov- 
.Ing  to  the  public  or  to  anyone  at  all,  their 
fltnees  to  do  ths  work.  In  the  meantime  aU 
optometrists  are  examined  by  State  boards 
before  they  are  permitted  to  examine  eyee 
and  preecrllM  for  vlsiuU  abnormalities  of 
patients. 

The  question  of  who  Is  specially 
trained  must  no  longer  be  cast  about 
without  cognizance  of  the  facts  as  they 
now  exist. 

The  medical  society  need  no  longer 
place  the  Congress  and  the  public  on 
warning  as  to  legislation  "which  admits 
untrained  persons  to  the  practice  of 
medicine."  This  is  red  herring.  It  is  not 
the  question  of  the  moment,  nor  the  in- 
tent of  the  biU  before  Congress.  The 
real  question  is  whether  or  not  all  re- 
lated and  supposedly  interested  and  sin- 
cere professions  wish  the  public  to  be  fur- 
ther duped  and  baited  by  improfessional 
and  xmethical  hangers-on.  Professional 
groups  pledged  and  bound  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public  will  cease  internal 
bickering  and  sniping  and  cooi>erate  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  Such  an  at- 
tack as  this  editorial  implies  "stay  out 
of  my  field  or  the  public  take  the  hind- 
most." No  ethical  optometrist  will  pass 
himself  off  as  a  physician  because  of  the 
title  "doctor"  because  he  is  sincerely  in- 
terested in  having  the  public  know  the 
difference  between  the  oculist  with  64 
hours  training  and  the  optometrist  with 
at  least  4.000  hours  trednlng.  Since  it  is 
optometry  that  wishes  to  clean  up  op- 
tometry, why  should  the  medical  society 
so  vehemently  object?  Do  they  want 
optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  stay  dirty  so  they  look  cleaner  by 
comparison? 


The  Case  for  Eqaal-Pay  LefislatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


OP  mew  Tc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  16,  19S2 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao. 
I  Include  an  article  by  Miss  Bess  Blood- 
worth. 

This  article  is  entitled  "The  Case  for 
Equal  Pay  Legislation."  Miss  Blood- 
worth  states  her  case  forcibly  and  welL 
But,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  women 
will  never  get  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
until  they  are  declared  equal  as  citizens 
under  our  Constitution.  This  will  not 
happen  until  we  pass  the  equal-rights 
amendment,  to  which  our  two  major 
parties  have  subscribed  in  their  respec- 
tive platforms,  but  to  which  they  pay 
scant  attention  after  election. 

The  article  follows: 

Ths  Cssi  rot  Equal-Pat   Lboislatiok 
(By  Bees  Bloodworth) 

Wanted:  Bookkeeper,  male  or  female,  high 
school  gradiiate,  minimum  2  years'  experi- 
ence. Beginning  salary:  Male  $60  per  week, 
female.  MO. 

It  Is  Incredible  m  this  day  of  supposedly 
enlightened  management  that  a  requisition 


such  as  this  should  be  placed  with  an  em- 
plo3rment  agency.  Nevertheless,  In  the  35 
States  where  no  equal-pay  law  exists,  hun- 
dreds of  such  requests  are  received  each  week 
both  by  public  and  private  agencies.       .- 

What  Is  the  reasoning  that  can  cause  an 
employer  to  make  such  a  distinction?  While 
admitting  that  the  work  could  be  done 
equally  well  either  by  a  man  or  a  woman,  he 
would  probably  state  that  he  expected  the 
num  to  become  a  perman<..at  employee  who 
might  develop  Into  an  executive,  whereas  the 
girl  would  probably  stay  only  a  ahort  time 
and  leave  to  marry  or  have  a  family:  there- 
fore, he  was  really  Investing  the  additional 
salary  for  a  potentially  permanent  super- 
visory employee. 

If  the  requisition  were  for  a  mechanical 
Job,  an  employer  would  probably  say  that  tha 
man  would  be  better  able  to  take  care  of  and, 
when  necessary,  repair  the  machine.  If  It 
were  for  a  window  display  decorator,  he  would 
say  that  the  man  could  carry  manikins  and 
climb  ladders  when  necessary,  whereas  tha~ 
girl  wovild  need  a  porter  to  do  the  lifting  and 
other  heavy  work. 

If  such  reasoning  were  supported  by  fac- 
tual Job  analysis,  one  might  be  wlUlng  to 
accept  at  least  the  sincerity  of  the  premise. 
However,  where  sclentlflc  management  haa 
established  proper  Job  classiflcations,  aikl 
wages  are  set  for  tbe  Job  content  regaro- 
less  of  sex,  such  differentials  are  so  rare  that 
they  constitute  few  problems.  Fortunately 
modem  sclentlflc  management  and  soma 
labor  union  contracts  have  wiped  out  wage 
Inequities  for  Identical  or  comparable  work 
based  on  sex.  This  type  of  management, 
however,  exists  mainly  In  large  oorporatlona. 
no&ny  of  which  are  also  covered  by  tmlon 
oontracte  with  equal-pay  provisions.  There- 
fore, the  mUUons  of  workers  unprotected  toy 
any  such  company  policies  or  tmlon  contracts 
suffer  great  Injustices  when  wsge  ratea  are 
established  by  sex  for  comparable  work.  For 
them  there  Is  no  recourse  except  (a)  to  at- 
tempt to  educate  their  empla.rer  U\  the  In- 
justice and  bad  business  policy  of  such  a 
practice;  (b)  to  ioia  a  labor  xinion  and  get  It 
to  bargain  out  the  Inequities:  (c)  to  work  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation,  at  a  Federal 
and  State  level,  which  will  forbid  this  prao- 
Itlca. 

i  There  are  nxany  people  who  think  edu- 
It^catlon  Is  the  proper  method  to  use.  They 
maintain  that  legislation,  espedaUy  at  the 
Federal  level,  constitutes  bureaucracy  and 
regimentation.  If  the  educational  pro- 
cedure alone  Is  foUowed.  most  of  us  who  are 
today  working  under  these  inequities  wlU 
have  passed  to  the  Oreat  Beyond  before  job 
classification  and  prefer  wage  and  salary 
setting  have  become  a  xmlversal  practice. 
Even  though  profitable  in  the  long  run, 
scientific  management  Is  expensive  and  can- 
not be  afforded  by  thousands  of  employers. 
Furthermore,  the  traditional  idea  stUl  exists 
in  millions  of  male  minds  that  "a  woman  la 
Just  nort  worth  what  a  man  is  worth."  Many 
employers  stlU  use  the  specious  argimient 
that  a  man  Is  responsible  for  the  family  and 
should  earn  more;  yet  they  do  not  set  ona 
rate  for  the  bachelor  and  another  for  the 
family  man.  Many  reeort  to  the  argument 
that  men  are  more  likely  to  be  permanent 
and  to  develc^  Into  executives,  despite  tha 
fact  that  they  possess  no  facts  as  to  the 
number  of  men  they  have  trained  and  lost 
to  other  companies  or  other  locales.  There 
Is  no  question  that  education  is  needed,  but 
unless  educatlcm  Is  augmented  by  the  posi- 
tive leadership  of  legislation,  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  will  be  a  long  time  coming. 

For  those  who  think  that  unionisation  la 
the  answer,  attention  is  caUed  to  the  facts 
that  there  are  millions  of  Tuiorganlaed 
workers  toe  whom  the  process  of  organising 
may  be  almost  as  long  drawn  out  as  the 
education  of  the  employer,  and  that  many 
sections  of  Industry,  commerce,  and  the  pro- 
fessions may  never  be  organised.    Furtiier-^ 
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,more.  wage  Inequities  are  not  always  tm- 
jaectutely  rtiinlnated  by  ubJob  oootraou. 
^iM  differential  between  ratee  Sat  men  and 
women  may  be  too  gretf  to  be  wiped  out  In 
one  bargatnlxig  agreement.  Ite  Inetance.  It 
may  be  dlflcult  for  a  union  ta%et  In  one 
contract  a  |6  per  week  Increeee  for  the  m^n 
and  an  98  per  week  Increase  for  tbe  women 
to  eliminate  a  tS  Inequity  whlcb  often  ezlsta. 
Sometimes  It  takes  years  of  hargi^t^tng  t)e. 
fore  eucb  ratee  are  equalised. 

Tbe  enactment  of  Federal  and  State  legls- 
latlcm  to  proTlde  for  equal  pay  for  com- 
parable work  regartfleas  of  lez  seems  to  me 
the  most  logical  pvocedure.  Legislation  en- 
acted by  a  majority  vote  In  Congress  or  at 
the  State  lerel  Is  our  democratic  process  of 
obtaining  Justice;  It  follows  oxir  traditional 
pattern  that  the  Oorernment  sets  standards 
for  Intelligent  leaderehlp  through  leglslatlTe 
proceee.  Uoet  Americans  are  law-abiding 
dtlaens,  even  when  they  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  the  terms  of  the  law.  Sound 
legislation  will  often  eliminate  immediately 
pnctloee  based  on  prejudice  and  Injiastlce, 
espedally  when  tbeee  practloee  are  contrary 
to  good  business  procedure  and  their  elim- 
ination results  In  better  operation  and  in- 
ereesed  productlaa. 

First,  we  nexl  to  enact  Federal  legislation 
for  equal  pay  for  comparable  work.  This 
legislation  will  cover  all  employees  engaged 
In  Interstate  operations  in  manufacturing, 
banks.  Insurance  companies,  public  utilities. 
and  awny  other  flalds.  This  will  mean  pro- 
tection fsr  millions  of  employees  all  over  the 
oountry.  Such  Federal  legislation  wUl  act 
•a  a  guide  for  effecting  whatever  State  legis- 
lation wUI  be  neceesary  to  cover  employees 
of  Intrastate  commerce,  such  as  retail  and 
wholesals  establishments,  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, laundry  and  dry-leaning  plants, 
and  other  so-called  service  industries. 

Today  13  States  and  the  Territory  of 
Alastehave  equal  pay  legislation  applicable 
to  private  Intrastate  employment.  These 
laws  vary  greatly.  In  one  SUte  the  Uw 
applies  to  public  as  wen  as  to  private  em- 
ployment. In  two  Statee.  It  limits  the  cover- 
age ct  Boannfacturlng.  Some  States  exempt 
certain  Industries  and  employers  of  a  small 
number  at  employees.  There  are  weaknesses 
In  these  laws,  and  attempts  are  being  made 
to  strengthen  them  and  provide  for  better 
administration.  Federal  legislation  covering 
equal  pay  would  speed  up  this  process  and 
bring  about  an  Improvement  in  the  State 
laws.  However,  even  whers  the  law  Is  faulty. 
gwat  benefits  have  resulted  to  wockets  who 
were  suffering  from  wage  Inequities  based 
on  eez  and  not  on  job  content. 

ror  many  years  It  haa  been  the  practice  in 
aome  retaU  establishments  to  pay  one  beee 
rate  to  men  salesmen  and  another  to  women, 
even  in  the  same  departments  where  th^y 
serve  the  same  trade  and  sell  Identical  mer- 
chandlss.    This  exists  In  such  departments 
as  men's  furnishing  and  shoes  where  men 
and  women  salee  clerks  are  qually  acceptable 
to  the  public.    As  a  personnel  esecutlv  In  s 
retail  store  where  such  a  practice  existed  for 
many  years.  I  found  It  very  dllDcult  to  elimi- 
nate this  practice,  even  on  the  basis  of  proper 
Job  classlflcstlon.  for  the  reason  that  mer- 
chandlee  managers  were  so  tradltlonaUy  Im- 
bued  with   the   idea  that  men  are   worth 
more.     It  was  argued  that  since  the  sales- 
men tbemselvee  wore  shirts,  ties,  pajamas 
thsy  should  be  able  to  aeU  these  garments 
more  effectively  than  women.    Even  In  the 
face    of    facts    showing    that    some    of    the 
women  outsold  the  men,  this  traditional  at- 
titude persistsd.    However,  when  the  equal 
pay  law  was  passed  In  New  York  State,  It 
wss  o«»ly  neoeeeary  to  point  out  to  these 
executives  that  It  had  become  Illegal  to  dif- 
fersntiate  in  pay  solely  because  of  sex,  and 
immediately  inequities  of  long  standing  were 
eliminated.     This    also   happened    in   many 
banks  In  New  York  where  women  tellers  and 
men  tellers  drew  different  salaries  for  the 
same  Jobs.    While  legislation  does  not  always 


eure  ills  immsdlately— and  there  may  be 
many  placee  In  tUm  York  where  Insqultlcs 
stUl  esdet — the  fact  remalna  that  tbrmsemle 
at  isw-abldlng  employers  voluntarily  ad- 
jwted  salary  Ineqnltlas.  thus  renderli^  un- 
neeeesary  reeort  to  outside  enfOreement  at 
the  law.  Also  thousande  at  dcHIars  wera 
recovered  through  the  procees  of  law  for  em- 
ployees B\ifferlng  from  Ineqiatles  when  the 
employer  did  not  v(duntarlly  make  the 
neeeesary  adjustments. 

Only  recently  I  beard  of  different  ratee 
being  quoted  by  an  Ohio  store  few  men  and 
women  college  graduatee,  both  for  part-time 
work  and  for  college  tralneee,  the  women 
being  offered  less  money  for  identical  poel- 
tlons.  And  this  same  condition  luuloubtedly 
exists  In  stores,  banks.  Insurance  companies, 
hotels,  and  many  Industries  throughout  the 
Nation. 

WhUe  we  realise  equal-pay  legislation  can- 
not  be  expected  to  wipe  out  traditional  atti- 
tudes toward  the  "men's  job"  still  closed  to 
women  which  carry  a  high  rate  of  pay.  it 
win  encourage  proper  job  olassiflcatlon  and 
education  of  management  along  the  llnea  of 
selecting  the  proper  applicant  for  the  Job  at 
a  salary  based  on  Job  content  without  regard 
to  sex. 

Bqual  pay  for  comparable  work  la  a  priaef- 
pie  of  good  personnel  administration  and  re- 
sults In  better  personnel  relationship  and 
therefore  Incretwed  production.  Bqual  pay 
by  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments has  reeulted  In  fair -pay  standards  for 
women,  with  a  consequent  Improvement  In 
personnitl  relations  and  practices.  This 
practice  has  also  been  followed  In  many 
States  In  public  and  private  educational  In- 
stitutions. Although  action  In  Its  favor  Is 
Increasing,  many  Inequities  stUl  exist  In  the 
educational  flald. 

We  are  facing  a  crucial  time  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
we  will  be. engaged  In  some  kind  of  defense 
moblUMtlon  program  for  the  next  10  to  20 
years.  Ooneeqnently  all  otn-  manpower  re- 
sources need  to  be  developed  and  utilized  to 
the  highest  degree.  If  our  defense  mobiliza- 
tion Is  to  have  a  solid  foundation,  equal  job 
and  training  opportunities  for  the  woman- 
power  of  the  Nation  need  to  be  opened  up. 
As  military  service  cuts  deeper  Into  our 
available  manpower,  equal-pay  legislation 
and  equal-Job  opportunity  will  stimulate  the 
Interest  of  women  in  entering  fields  where 
they  may  be  badly  needed. 

Since  equal  pay  for  eqtial  work  Is  impor- 
tant to  every  business  woman,  members  of 
business  and  professional  women's  clubs 
throughout  the  Nation  should  be  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  need  for  Federal 
legislation.  Further,  they  should  work  with 
their  organizations  to  educate  the  public  to 
this  need,  should  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  status  of  bills  pending  in  Congrea  at  the 
preeent  time,  and  should  support  their  clubs 
by  active  participation  In  the  planned  pro- 
gram to  speed  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


duUrea't  Hone  Marks  Anmnary 

EXTENSION  OP  REB£ARK8 

or 

HON.  S.  J.  CRUMPACKER,  JH 

or  oniAif  A 
IN  THE  HOD8B  OF  RZPRBSCNTATTVHB 

Monday,  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  June  15.  a  remarkable 
Hoosier  instltuUon.  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Indiana,  marked  the  seven- 
tieth anniversary  of  its  founding  with 
an  (HDen-houae  celehration  at  its  home 
la  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


A  prtrate  oonMctarian  ^gmer,  Um 
Children's  Aid  Sociaty  waa  eatabttriMd 
In  ltt2  by  the  WCTU  as  a  "teomorary 
plAce  of  refuge  for  hnmnifi  dyUm 
with  a  view  to  ultimately  establiahlnc 
them  as  members  of  famiUee." 

Since  that  time  approximately  MOO 
children  have  been  cared  for  by  the  ao- 
dety,  and  today  this  institution  la  serv- 
ing some  100  children  daily  an4  mn^n^ 
30  to  40  in  foster  and  adoptive  hooea. 

Tvo  years  after  Its  founding  control 
passed  from  the  WCTU  and  ever  slnea 
has  been  under  the  auspices  of  a  board 
of  directors.  At  one  time  It  was  known 
as  the  Northern  iryjiana  Orphans'  Hobm, 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  is  the  only 
private  child-care  agency  with  an  incti* 
tutional  program  in  Tp/^iftp^i  t^iai  la  • 
member  of  the  Child  Welfare  ^maciia. 
Its  work  is  nnanced  by  the  oooumuilty 
chests  of  South  Beod.  Mishawaka.  and 
Elkhart,  all  In  the  Thini  rmnrciaitfuial 
District,  and  inta-ested  organiaatkma 
and  Individuals  throughout  the  State. 

Very  few  orphans  are  aerved  by  the 
society  today.  Most  of  the  chUdren 
come  from  broken  homes,  neoeaaitatliic 
greater  need  for  skilled  professiooai 
case  work,  psychological  and  paychiatrlo 
servioea.. 

Tlie  children  live  under  a  coiUie  afs* 
tern,  with  a  man  and  wife  serving  aa 
cottage  pskreats.     The  groups  are  saMUl, 

and  Individual  atteatton  li  givto  to  c«gIi 
chad.  The  children  attend  eommunlty 
schools  and  community  churchee.  Ihey 
take  part  in  community  affairs  and  hav« 
normal  social  and  entertainment  ^i^wt- 
tacts  with  children  ouUtda  the  twtt- 
tution. 

The  people  of  northern  TtM<i>i»»  g^g^ 
proud  of  the  '^^^'y^mpHnhmflnts  of  *t>*t 
modem,  progressive  child-care  agency. 
and  I  am  happy  to  join  in  tvtmwt- 
ing  anniversary  congratulatioos  to  t**^ 
ofllcers  and  directors  on  this  important 
occasion. 


Saddha^iUa 


EXTENSION  OF  ^K^ARKft 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 


or 
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w  THSBoonor 

JToadoy.  June  li,  l$52 

Ur.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rac- 
ORD,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  Trainmen  News: 

SocTALizBD  Aoa 
This  Is  a  year  of  national  elections.  By 
Institutional  advertising,  to  maosnce  pubMo 
opinion  on  eoclal.  eoooomie.  and  p«««*«i»m| 
Issues  fnd  candidates,  rather  than  to  sett 
the  advertiser's  prodijcts  or  servlcee  ccipo. 
ratloBB  ere  evading  the  law  prohibiting  ex- 
penditure of  corporate  fimds  on  Federal 
elections. 

For  many  years  railroad  eorpoeatloas  have 

been  doing  their  ooUeoUve  bargaining  Iwfsty 
by  way  of  newspeper  advertlalng.  Thte  gives 
them  double  value.  In  gratltiida  for  the 
lush  revenues  received  from  fuU-page  aite. 
newspaper  publishers  publish,  srltbout  cost 

^rJ^.J^T'^^^"'  '*»oraW«  n«w»  atorlss 
and  editorials. 
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The  Taft-HarUey  Act  equally  limits  cor- 
porations and  unions  on  political  ezpendl- 
turee.  The  faUlty  of  this  equality  has  been 
too  little  noted,  even  by  labor  unions.  It  Is 
basically  Ulegal  and  immoral  to  collect  mon- 
ey on  representation  It  will  be  used  for  one 
porpoee  and  use  it  for  another.  Likewise,  a 
eorporatlon  which  sells  stock  for  the  oeten- 
slble  purpose  of  manufacturing  steel  and 
spends  stockholders'  nroney  for  poUtlcal 
propaganda  Is  misappropriating  stockhold- 
ers' money.  Hence,  legal  reetrlctlons  against 
corporate  spending  for  poUUcal  purpoaes  are 
highly  appropriate  and  desirable. 

Labor  unions  are  entirely  different.  Polit- 
ical education  is  one  of  their  basic  and  open 
purposes,  a  purpose  exercised  by  the  Broth- 
srbood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Any  organiza- 
tion, such  ss  the  NAM  or  AAB,  as  well  as  a 
aswspaper.  Is.  and  should  be,  free  to  en- 
gage in  such  democratic  activities.  Freedom 
of  preM  for  or  against  candidates  or  Issues 
Is  baste  to  our  free  way  of  life  and  must  be 
preserved.  But  such  a  freedom  does  not 
justify  taking  stockholders'  money  for  one 
purpoee  and  ualng  It  for  another.  That  Is 
not  only  dishonest.  It  Is  also  unfaU.  since 
such  advertising  Is  deductible  as  bxislnees 
espensee.  8o  much  of  this  U  paid  for  by  the 
consumers  or  taxpsyers  that  It  might  well  be 
called  spq^Ueed  advertising. 

Any  etfort  to  limit  such  institutional  ad- 
vertising would  be  met  with  emotional  cries 
of  unconstitutional  llmlUtlon  of  free  press. 
To  say  the  least,  such  a  perversion  of  the 
principle  of  honest  btislneas  advertising 
should  not  be  paid  for.  in  large  part,  by 
those  having  no  control  over  the  propaganda 
tbelr  money  Is  used  for. 

Laws  do  not  make  men  virtuous.  Those 
who.  by  lack  of  virtue  and  personal  responsi- 
bUity.  violate  the  plain  and  obvious  spirit 
of  Uw,  contribute  to  the  loes  of  liberties  pro- 
tected by  law.  We  hope  eorporatlon  execu- 
tives may  understand  thU  truth  before  their 
continued  perversion  of  tbelr  right  of  free 
•xpresslon  results  In  loas  of  ths  legitimate 
right  of  free  expression  for  aL  of  us. 


If  U.  N.  It  Ta  Malvt  Mmg  Ac  Um 
TUf  tlM  West  Geadaely  Daakes,  TWa 
Its  Pasaibilkies  of  Strcaftk  as  Well  as 
Its  Existiaj  Weakaesset  Mast  Ba 
Realoed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 
Of  THS  HOD8B  OF  RKPRSSKNTATIVKb 
!        Mondaw.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leove  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OKO,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Toledo  Blade,  June  13,  entitled 
•Ts  U.  N.  Neglected?": 

Is  U.  N.  NSOLBCROT 

In  resigning  after  6  years  as  preee  olBcer 
for  the  American  delegation  In  the  United 
Nations  to  become  director  of  the  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Porter  ICo- 
Ksever.  ez-newsman  and  psychologist  war- 
fm^  specialist,  has  put  on  record  an  Inter* 
estlng  orltldsm  of  alleged  United  SUtes  fail- 
ure to  make  proper  use  of  U.''N.  machinery. 

Mr.  McKeever  asserU,  among  other  things, 
that  a  decline  In  the  American  use  of  ths 
U.  N.  as  a  nukjor  Instrument  of  foreign  policy 
Ij^mn  with  the  anno\incement  of  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


In  1M7  with  no  advance  notice  either  to  the 
world  organization  or  our  representetlves  In 
It.  This  neglect  became  more  pronounced 
In  the  case  of  the  Marshall  plan,  he.  says, 
and  even  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
isation Is  not  properly  linked  to  U.  N. 

But  even  If  It  were  conceded — ^whlch  Is 
not  the  case  at  all— that  the  United  States 
could  have  more  effectively  tied  the  Truman 
doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  NATO  to 
U.  N..  Mr.  McKeever  seems  to  Ignore  sub- 
Stance  In  crltlclalng  procedure.  For  these 
actions,  which  were  major  stepe  In  buttrets- 
Ing  the  free  world  against  Soviet  aggression. 
have  had  the  effect  of  Immeasxirably 
strengthening  the  voice  bf  democratic  na- 
tions at  the  conference  teblee. 

Rather  than  undermining  U.  N..  America's 
refusal  to  admit  that  the  democratic  nations 
could  be  paralyzed  because  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  unwUUngness  to  endow  the  world 
organization  with  needed  power  and  author- 
ity has  actually  preserved  It  from  utter  fail- 
ure. Conspicuously  absent  In  the  oom- 
mente  attributed  to  Mr.  MeKeever.  one 
notee.  was  any  reference  to  tl^  f set  that  It 
was  American  action  In  Korea  whldi,  for  a 
time  at  least,  raised  U.  N.'s  steture  to  per- 
haps lU  highest  peak  of  popularity. 

Yet  It  Is  probably  true  that  In  an  entirely 
different  senee,  the  United  States  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  military  defense  of  the  free 
world  has  caused  It  to  neglect  U.  N.  In  this 
connection,  Mr.  McKeever  makes  some  sug- 
geetlons  that  are  at  least  worth  considering 
both  because  they  are  Intended  to  strengthen 
the  world  organization  and  our  own  cause. 

Tliree  of  his  proposals  have  to  do  with 
using  U.  N.  more  effectively  aa  the  proper 
tonim  in  which  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the 
world,  particularly  the  neutrals  who  want 
no  part  of  «  "power"  struggle,  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  dissension  between  Russia  and 
the  West.  Why  not,  he  asks,  file  a  con4>lalnt 
with  Vftt  Security  Council,  now  under  the 
chalrmahshlp  of  the  Soviet  representetlve. 
against  the  "monstrous  falsehood"  that 
U.  N.  forces  used  germ  warfare  In  Korea?  Or 
call  for  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Coun- 
cU  edth  heads  of  stetes  present  as  a  substi- 
tute for  an  exclusive  Big  Four  conferenceT 
Or«upport  an  expansion  of  U.  N.'s  Informa- 
tion servlcee,  eepeelaUy  Ite  radio  facilities? 

Mr.  McKeever's  fourth  siiggestlon,  of  a 
more  material  nature.  Is  that  the  United 
Stetes  would  be  weU  advised  to  put  more  of 
Ite  broad  economic  aid  program  -^nder  U.  N. 
administration.  Two  facte,  certelnly,  sup- 
port such  a  course,  one  being  the  effective- 
'  ness  of  U.  N.'s  point  4  program,  and  the  other 
the  reluctance  of  many  nations  to  accept 
economic  aid  with  what  they  consider  strings 
attached. 

If  U.  N.  Is  to  matwe  along  the  lines  that 
the  West  genuinely  desires,  then  Ite  possl- 
bUltles  of  strength  as  weU  as  Ite  existing 
weakneesee  miist  be  realized.  The  U.  N.,  as 
Mr.  McKeever  says,  repreeente  one  blueprint 
for  world  unity.  The  Russians  have  another 
and  vastly  different  plan.  The  former 
shouldn't  be  neglected  In  the  course  of  west- 
em  opposition  to  the  latter. 


Ecoaoauc  Progress  ia  Soatk  CaraGaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  cssoi.nra 

Of  TEE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  June  19.  1952 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
cap,  I  attach  hereto  an  editorial  from 


the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal 
of  Sunday,  June  15. 

The  astounding  farts  revealed  by  thla 
editorial  should  prove  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  people  of  our  own  State  but 
to  the  country  generally.  This  record 
confirms  the  fact  that  South  Carolina 
and  the  South  are  coming  to  their  right- 
ful places  among  the  more  progressive 
parts  of  our  country.  It  is  with  pride 
that  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
this  almost  unbelievable  record: 
Thx  Statb's  BcoNomc  Sramxs 
Again  the  Charleston  District  Office  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  Is 
providing  South  Carolinians  with  a  story  of 
the  Stete's  economic  progress  within  the  last 
10  jrears.  It  Is  a  story  of  gains  in  all  lines 
of  financial,  agricultural,  and  indiistrllal  ac- 
tivities, proving  the  Stete's  prosperity  and 
progrees  within  the  decade. 

In  the  field  of  financing,  bank  depoelte 
went  from  S190JKX>,000  to  a660,117,030.  a 
rise  of  245  percent. 

In  manufacturing,  the  nxmiber  of  em- 
ployees went  from  126.408  to  193,052,  an  In- 
crease of  52  percent,  salaries  and  wages  paid 
In  cuch  employment  from  $108,171,000  to 
$459,658,000,  345  percent,  and  value  added 
by  manufacture  of  goods  produced,  from 
$106,294,000  to  $854,926,000,  405   percent. 

In  the  trade  field,  retaU  sales  went  from 
$332,224,000  to  an  estimated  $1,878,474,000, 
an  Increase  of  814  percent,  number  of  em- 
ployees engaged  In  retail  trade  from  41,119 
to  65.144,  58  percent,  and  wages  and  salaries 
paid  retail  employees  from  $29,093,000  to 
$100,694,000,  a  rise  Of  246  percent. 

In  wholesale  trade,  salee  went  from  $297,- 
211,000  to  $1,011,118,000,  a  gain  of  240  par- 
cent,  number  of  employees  from  8,241  to 
14,258.  73  percent,  and  salaries  and  wages 
from  $9,904,000  to  $38,5(58.000.  285  percent 
In  the  service  trades,  recelpte  rose  from 
$15,656,000  to  $58,062,000,  an  Increase  of  270 
percent,  nimiber  of  employeee  from  8,747  to 
13,922,  59  percent,  and  anaual  payroll  from 
$44)63,000  to  $19,659,000.  a  gain  of  296  per- 
cent. 

The  number  of  business  firms  increased 
from  26,000  to  87,800.  or  45  percent,  tele- 
phones from  86.141  to  173,000,  lOd  percent, 
and  life  Insurance  in  force  from  $7914)30,000 
to  $1,955,602,000,  146  percent. 

Poetel  recelpte  Increased  from  $2,832,000 
to  $5,958,000,  a  rise  of  110  percent. 

Internal  revenue  coUectlons  went  from 
$16,731,000  to  $214,717,100,  an  advance  oC 
1,183  percent,  and  Stete  revenue  collections 
from  $42,065,000  to  $151346,000,  261  percent. 
Electric  energy  produced  skyrocketed  frcun 
1,718,000,000  to  4,687,800,000  kilowatt-hours, 
an  Increase  of  172  percent. 

The  number  of  motor  vehicle  registrations 
rose  46  percent,  or  from  396,023  to  678.802, 
and  motor  vehicle  recelpte  14238  percent  or 
from  $2,749,000   to   $36,781,000. 

Construction  contracte  awarded  expanded 
174  percent,  or  from  $18383,000  to  $134339,- 
000. 

Some  10  jrears  ago,  income  paymente  to^r 
South  Carolinians  approximated  $545,000,000, 
and  In  the  decade  these  payments  had  risen 
to  $1,762,000,000.  a  223-percent  gain.  At  the 
same  time,  per  caplte  Income  paymente  in- 
creased from  $287  to  $831,  or  189  percent. 

The  effective  buying  Income,  at  buying 
power,  of  South  Carolina's  last  year  was  esti- 
mated at  $1,911,607,000  and  10  years  previ- 
ously It  was  placed  at  $655,000,000,  which  la 
a  191  percent  Increase,  the  per  caplte  buying 
Income  rose  from  $345  to  $677  in  the  same 
period  of  154  percent,  and  the  per  family 
buying  Income  went  from  $1,506  to  $8,540, 
a  gain  of  135  percent. 

On  South  Carolina's  farms,  while  the  num- 
ber of  farms  themselves  showed  a  progres- 
sive decrease,  due  largely  to  the  mlgratloti 
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from  nml  to  artwn  arsM,  tlw  per  farm  valoe 

of  farm  lands  and  buikUnga  roa«  from  an 
•v«ra^  of  $2,481  to  $6,648.  US  percent,  the 
Talu«  of  all  farm  prodnct*  sold  went  from 
•97,370^00  to  $313,629,000.  B  gain  of  144  per. 
cent,  and  the  Talue  of  IlVMtoek  and  Kb  prod- 
Qcta  eold  from  $10,481,000  to  840.2n.000.  a 
rise  of  384  percent. 

Tbe  11-peroent  tnereaae  la  population  In 
the  decade  and  66-peroeat  rlae  in  lu ban  resi- 
dents was  attended  by  a  proportionate  gain 
In  niunber  of  dwelling  units  of  from  458J09 
to  888,208,  a  21 -percent  adTance. 

Finally,  South  Carolina's  Uadlug  wtth 
other  ooontrtea  at  the  world  reoatved  a  lllce 
•ttmulus.  Its  exports  going  from  a  dollar 
▼alue  of  $5,918,000  to  $110,400,000.  an  in- 
ereaaa  of  1.786  percent  and  Its  Imports  from 
•S.918,000  to  $66,400;000,  an  83«-pero«nt  jump. 


Katyi  Forest  MMsacre  ami  tt«  Nvm- 
bwf  Tiwb 


EZTXNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TIMOTHT  P.  SIEEHAN 

or  nxmois 

m  TRX  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSENTAITVBS 

Tueadai/,  June  10.  1952 

ISr.  8HEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  av- 
erage American  in  thinking  about  the 
Kurcmberv  triala  thinks  of  them  in  hgtac 
of  our  own  criminal  tilals  that  we  are 
familiar  with  here  in  America,  wherein  it 
Is  assumed  that  the  parties  to  the  action 
have  their  day  in  court  and  that  an  im- 
partial trial  is  held  in  which  all  witnesses 
get  full  benefits  of  standard  accepted 
court  procedures. 

A  review  of  the  Nuremberg  trials  will 
reveal  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  pun- 
tih  all  of  the  people  guilty  of  war  crimes 
but,  by  the  very  definition  of  the  intcma- 
tkmal  military  tribunal,  the  trials  and 
punishment  were  limited  only  to  the  Nazi 
war  criminals  and  no  other  war  crimes 
w^e  considered. 

A  review  of  the  record  of  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre  of  over  10.000  Polish  at- 
fleers  at  Katyn  Forest  in  Smolensk  will 
also  tend  to  bring  out  the  fact  that,  from 
the  evidence  sutaiitted  bef(Mv  the  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  the  Katyn 
yprest  Ifessacre,  the  Nuremberg  trials 
were  very  limited  in  their  scope  and  were 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  indicting, 
trsring,  and  convicting  ttie  Nasi  war 
criminals  and  no  others. 

On  April  24.  1952,  Dr.  Otto  Stahmer 
tcstifled  before  the  select  committee  at 
Krankfurt.  Germany.  Dr.  Stahmer  is 
the  former  president  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  Schleswig-Holatein,  and  was  de- 
fense counsel  for  Reichs-Marshal  Her- 
man Ooertng  at  the  war  crimes  trials  in 
Nuremberg.  Dr.  SUhmer  was  selected  by 
Berman  Ooering  from  a  list  of  names 
which  were  supplied  to  hbn.  and  previous 
to  his  selection.  Dr.  Stahmer  had  no 
contact  with  Ooerii^. 

From  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Stahmer. 
the  following  facts  were  iM-ought  out' 
The  indictment  drawn  up  in  Niu^mberg 
contained  but  one  short  sentence  regard- 
Ing  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre  which 
was.  "In  September  lf41,  ll.MO  Polish 
«aeen.  prisoners  of  war.  were  killed  in 
the    Katyn    Woods    near    Smolensk." 


After  presenting  three  German  witnesses 
at  the  trials.  Dr.  Stahmer  In  his  final 
argument  maintained  that  the  Russians 
had  "no  la-oof."  The  findings  of  the 
tribunal  did  not  refer  at  all  to  Katjra. 

Dr.  Stahmer  was  aaked  whether  «r  not 
the  Americans  participating  at  the  Nu- 
remberg trials  made  any  eBort  to  drop 
or  not  to  prosecute  the  Katyn  Indictment, 
to  which  Stahmer  replied  in  the  negative. 

A  second  witness  who  t^jpeared  before 
the  committee  on  April  24  at  Frankfurt. 
Germany,  was  Robert  Kempner,  a  law- 
yer, fonnerty  of  Lansdowne.  Pa..  w1m>  was 
bom  in  Freidburg.  Germany,  and  who 
lectured  in  various  United  States  uni- 
versities. Including  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Mr.  Kempner  was  con- 
nected with  tlie  War  Department  during 
the  war  years  and  was  on  loan  to  Justice 
Jackson  at  Nuremberg,  being  a  member 
of  the  proaecuting  staff. 

Mr.  Kempner  told  the  committee  that 
In  dividing  op  the  prosecution  of  the  Nari 
war  erimhials  under  the  London  agree- 
ment which  set  up  the  Intercational  Mil- 
itary Tribunal,  that  the  Russians  were 
in  charge  of  war  crimes  and  crimes 
against  humanity  which  were  all^redly 
committed  in  the  eastern  areas,  which 
means  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  also 
Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. At  these  trials,  each  nation  han- 
dled the  cases  which  affected  its  natiozx- 
als.  except  that  when  the  matter  of 
Polish  soldiers  came  up.  the  Russians 
handled  it  With  reference  to  Katyn 
Mr.  Kempner  said  that  "the  Katyn  affair 
was  a  elear-eut  Russian  affair  and  was 
handled  right  from  ttie  beginning  by  the 
Russians."  The  Russians  drew  up  the 
Indictment  of  the  Katyn  massacre  and 
presented  Docimient  USSR-54.  which 
was  the  report  written  by  tbe  Kztraordi- 
nary  Russian  State  ^^~""»*T-*iTfi  on 
Katyn. 

Aoeording  to  Mr.  Kempoer's  testimony, 
after  the  Russians  presented  the  charges, 
nothing  at  all  was  done  on  the  part  of 
the  other  governments  because,  as  he 
said:  "We  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
any  way."  In  the  trial.  Mr.  Kempner 
served  as  the  American  observer  at  the 
court  during  the  Katyn  phase  of  the 
trials,  and  the  Americans  did  not  take 
any  part  at  all  in  the  court  proceedings. 
He  stated  that  the  German  final  argu- 
ment was  Oiat  there  was  no  proof  of  the 
Katyn  affair,  and  when  the  Russians 
made  their  finiU  statement,  they  didnt 
mention  Katyn  at  alL  Mr.  Kempner 
stated  that  the  court  itself  made  no  find- 
ings at  aU  with  reference  to  Katyn. 

Mr.  Kempner  was  questioned  if  any 
of  the  other  countries  to  the  agreement 
brought  up  charges  against  Russia  for, 
first,  breaking  the  nonaggression  treaty 
with  Finland  tn  1830-39;  second,  break- 
ing the  nonaggression  treaty  with  Lat- 
via; third,  breaking  the  nonaggression 
treaty  with  Estonia;  fourth,  breaking  the 
nonaggression  treaty  with  Lithuania; 
fifth,  breaking  the  nooaggresakm  treaty 
with  Poland  aiid  the  attack  on  Poland 
with  Hitler.  Kempner  stated  that  no  at- 
tanpt  was  mad(>  to  bring  up  any  of  those 
charges  and  that  "the  only  charges  of 
aggression  and  treaty  violation  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  brought 
before  the  Nunmxberg  trials  were  those 
which  were  committed  by  the  Germans  " 


Although  the  Russians  had  the  right 
to  make  a  minority  report,  they  did  not 
do  so.  and  in  the  final  report  they  did 
Xkoi  mention  Katyn  at  all.  which  would 
tend  to  prove  that  they  had  a  very  weak 
case  and  preferred  to  forget  the  Katyn 
massacre. 

Mr.  Kempner  said  he  nerer  saw  the 
Polish  white  book  on  the  Katyn  massacra 
entitled  "Facts  and  Documents  Cooeem- 
ing  PuUah  PriMoers  of  War  Captured  by 
the  United  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In 
the  193f  Campaign,"  which  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  Amoiean  staff  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  he  said  there  was  no  way  in 
which  the  Americans  could  have  pre- 
sented that  document. 

From  the  testimony  of  witnesses  pi«- 
aented  before  the  Select  Coma^ttee  To 
Investigate  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre, 
there  seems  to  be  mtle  need  to  cheek  Into 
or  investigate  the  reasons  why  any  ac- 
tion was  not  taken  against  the  Rosdans 
for  the  Katyn  massacre  at  the  Nurem- 
barr  trials.  Frooi  the  teatimony.  we  had 
no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
Russian  charges  and  ptueecutioo  and. 
secondly,  from  the  reeords  we  were  only 
there  to  prosecute  the  Nasi  war  crim- 
inals and  no  others.  lb  the  proper 
American  sense,  the  Nuremberg  war 
trials  were  not  an  effort  to  bring  justice 
and  reveal  all  the  imrtApq^a  q|  ^/^ 
crimes,  but  only  those  tiiat  ffmmnffd 
the  German  Nasis.  An  impartial  oh- 
^crver.  after  reading  the  records  of.  the 
Nmremberg  war  trlab  and  the  reports  of 
the  London  Conference  in  June  1945. 
where  the  International  military  tribunal 
was  set  up.  would  oome  te  the  oonolu- 
sion  that  the  Nuremberg  war  triak  were 
staged  more  or  less  to  jostlfy  on  the 
pages  at  history  our  entering  World  War 
n.  and  to  impose  a  victor's  Justice  on  the 
defeated  nations. 

^5>Pg  <rf  the  American  Judges  who  pre- 
sided ofer  the  war  crimes  trials  of  Ger- 
man generals  summed  up  his  impremion 
of  the  Nuremberg  trials  as  follows: 

What  I  here  said  of  the  nationalist  char* 
•eter  of  the  trUmaals  appUea  to  tbe  proaecu- 
tlon.  The  high  ideals  annoimced  aa  the 
mouves  for  creating  these  tribunals  hav« 
not  been  tTldent.  The  prosecution  has  faUed 
to  maintain  objectivity  aU»f  from  vlndle- 
tlveness.  aloof  f*om  penonal  ambitions  for 
convictions.  It  has  taUed  to  etrlve  to  lay 
down  pr«oedaaU  whicii  might  kelp  the 
world  to  avoid  futwe  wars. 
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HON.  BLAIR  MOODT 

or  mkhmah 
XH  TBI  SEMAH  OP  THE  DMRBD  STAiaB 

Monday.  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Pwsfclent.  the  8eo- 
ator  from  Connectleut  has  been  ill  for 
some  time,  and  his  absence  has,  of 
course,  been  a  great  loss  to  the  Senate, 
JOst  the  other  evening  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  delivered  by  telephone  frctt 
his  bedside  in  Washington  what  I  coo- 
«*d«  to  be  a  most  statesmanlike  address 
to   the   Connecticut   Democratic   State 
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Convention,  meeting  at  Hartford.  Conh. 
I  fti^ir  unanimous  consent  that  Uiis  ad- 
dress be  printixl  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rccoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows : 
pAiTiAL   Text   or   Anoasas  or   Box.   Bamv 

McMaBOM.   or    COMNBCrXCUT,  TO   THZ   COH- 
KBL-riCUI     DOCOCaATlC    STATB    COMVEHTIOW, 

HArxroBO.  Cotn*. 
(DeUvtrad  by  talaphone  from  Washington, 
D.  O.) 
Tou.  M  my  friends,  know  that  I  believe  the 
tssue  1*  sUTTlvsl.  Tbe  Issue  la  tbe  survival 
or  our  country  itgalnst  tbe  threat  of  war  and 
Um  eunrlTal  of  our  free  economy  against  the 
tlWMS  of  bankruptcy. 

Mask  of  ua  agree  that  tbe  Issue  Is  survival. 
but  we  act  as  tbough  we  don't  believe  what 
we  say.  People  ask  me  why  I  InsUt  on  talk- 
ing about  thU  iMue.  My  reason  la  elmple: 
UntU  we  meet  iind  solve  tbe  problem  of  Uv- 
Ing  In  tbe  samn  world  with  aggressive  com- 
myff«Mw  armed  with  weapons  of  mass  de- 
slriMtlon.  we  can't  beat  inflation,  we  cant 
lower  taxes,  we  can't  balance  the  budget,  we 
cant  stop  drafting  our  yo\uig  men,  we  cant 
end  price  conUol,  we  can't  abolish  fear. 

Kvery  action  to  be  taken  In  the  nest  few 
year* — not  only  by  the  Oovemment  but  by 
sash  o(  our  cltlaens — will  be  colored  and 
eoBdtkloBed  by  this  problem.  Practical  poli- 
ticians have  often  said  to  ma  that  they  wlah 
I  would  talk  less  about  the  lasue  of  survival 
and  more  about  tbe  prtee  of  pork  chopa.  I 
always  reply  that  I'm  worrtod  about  whether 
anyone  Is  gdxig  %o  be  around  to  eat  pork 
ehopa. 

Tbe  other  cundWattt  seldom  dweU  upon 
the  taiue  of  survival— and.  frankly.  I  think 
tbay  Btaer  awny  from  It  because  they  feel 
hopelees  and  baffled  and  cannot  come  for- 
^irard  with  a  definite  program  that  might 
work.  I  myaelf  do  have  aome  proposals — 
some  propoeals  which  reflect  years  of  study- 
ing this  problem — propoeals  which  I  think 
are  sound.  These  are  proposals  which.  It 
seems  to  me,  tam  build  the  moral  strength 
and  the  moral  leadership  to  which  everyone 
pays  lip  service,  but  about  which  hardly  any- 
one Is  very  definite. 

What  I  want  to  try  to  do  la  bring  the 
American  people  not  only  an  eatlmate  of  the 
seriousness  of  o\ir  situation  but  alao  a  ccm- 
crete  policy — h  specific  program — which.  11 
pursued  with  vigor  and  faith,  can.  In  my 
Judgment,  p^e^•ent  war  and  lead  toward  real 
peace  and  Justice. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  win  real  security 
In  a  military  sense  and  only  one  way  to  win 
real  security  In  an  econcmilc  sense,  and  that 
Is  by  subetltutlng  cheap  atomic  firepower 
for  expensive  conventional  firepower. 

About  75  cents  In  every  tax  dollar  now 
goes  for  national  defense.  I  estimate  that 
If  we  build  the  atomic  Army,  the  atomlo 
Navy,  and  the  atomic  Air  Force  that  1  ad- 
vocate, about  50  cenU  In  the  tax  doUai  will 
purchase  us  tbe  same  security  as  75  cenU 
b\iy»  today— with  the  reeult  that  we  can 
save  billions  ivnd  blUlona. 

I  had  tbe  tionor  to  be  first  tc  point  out 
tlxat.  dollar  for  dollar,  atomic  and  hydrogen 
ezploslvee  are  vastly  cheaper  than  ordinary 
explosives.  I  have  long  contended  that  we 
cannot  go  on  Indefinitely  spending  fifty  and 
alxty  and  seventy  billion  dollars  per  year 
upon  mllltarj  defense  without  threatening 
to  break  the  backbone  of  our  economy. 

The  American  people  want  relief  from 
crushing  taxation,  but  they  alao  want  to 
keep  our  defonsee  invincible.  I  say  to  you 
that  this  Is  t»Ae  only  practical  answer:  AU 
the  atomlo  and  hydrogen  firepower  we  can 
build,  plua  the  abU.ty  to  deUver  It  against 
the  enemy  In  case  of  need. 

Like  all  Americana,  I  hate  the  hldeoua 
atomic  weapcns  which  our  country  has  been 
forced  to  produce.    But  the  simple  truth  la 


that  we  are  today  engaged  tn  aa  arms  race, 
though  we  have  not  wished  It  and  though 
we  have  done  our  utmost  to  avoid  It.  Part  of 
the  price  of  survival  Is  supremacy  In  armed 
strength,  and  thla  meana  supremacy  In  - 
atomic  strength.  It  la  thla  or  extinction. 
We  have  no  alternative. 

Today  we  are  face  to  face  with  decisions 
at  least  as  momentous  aa  the  one  President 
Rooeevelt  took,  hardly  10  years  ago,  when 
he  decided  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb.  We 
are  croeslng  the  threshold  Into  the  hydrogen 
era.  the  age  of  H-bombs. 

Two  world  wars  have  been  fought  In  thla 
century  because  the  wlelders  of  autocratic 
power  underestimated  the  strength  of  their 
victims.  First  the  Kaiser  and  then  Hitler 
and  then  Tojo  started  wars  they  mistakenly 
thought  they  could  win.  Will  the  power- 
blinded  men  of  the  Kremlin  make  the  same 
mistake? 

I  fear  they  may,  unless  oxir  own  capacity 
to  retaliate  remains  so  obvious,  so  unmis- 
takable, and  ao  overwhelming  that  even  Sta- 
lin and  his  cohorts  cannot  delude  them- 
selves. There  U  before  us  a  new  way  to 
achieve  such  deterring  power,  through  hy- 
drogen weapons. 

It  haa  been  said  that  the  tac^lfcal  atomic 
bomb,  although  revolutionizing  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe,  could  not  stop  Invading 
soldiers  who  advanced  fO  yards  apart.  I  do 
not  think  Invading  soldiers  will  advance  50 
yards  apart  against  the  tactical  hydrogen 
bomb.  Neither  do  I  think  Stalin  will  order 
his  Red  army  to  march  against  this  weapon. 
It  has  been  said  that  aircraft  parked 
around  a  base  can  be  so  widely  dispersed 
that  only  a  few  would  faU  victim  to  the 
tactical  A-bomb.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
aircraft  parked  near  enough  to  a  base  for 
realistic  operations  could  escape  the  tactical 
H-bomb.  Neither  do  I  think  Stalin  will  send 
his  Red  air  force  against  thin  weapon. 

It  has  been  said  that  naval  ships  In  port 
would  be  anchored  at  such  wide  Intervals 
that  the  tactical  A-bomb  could  sink  only 
one  or  two.  I  do  not  think  the  tactical  H- 
bomb  woxild  sink  only  one  or  two.  Neither 
do  I  think  Stalin  would  risk  hla  Bed  fleet 
against  thla  weapon. 

Picture  any  military  target,  from  ammu- 
nition depots  to  submarine  pens,  and  from 
buUd-up  areas  to  missile  sites.  In  each 
case,  I  believe  you  will  agree  and  I  believe 
Staim  will  agree,  the  H-bomb  could  knock 
out  such  a  military  target  more  swiftly  and 
surely  and  permanently  than  its  foroimner, 
the  A-bomb. 

Tliere  can  be  no  greater  deterrent  to  war 
than  our  capacity  to  launch  a  countering 
offensive  against  the  airfields  and  staging 
points  and  naval  bases  from  which  Stalin 
could  launch  an  atomic  attack  against  Amer- 
ican cities  and  Industry.  We  are  told  that 
vlgoroua  and  effective  civil  defense  may  re- 
duce our  casualties  by  one-half — a  large  per- 
centage and  yet  a  percentage  not  nearly 
large  enough  to  deter  Stalin  from  war.  We 
are  told  that  superb  continental  antiair- 
craft defenses  might  Intercept  and  shoot 
down  as  many  as  30  enemy  bombers  In  every 
100 — again  a  large  percentage  and  yet  again 
a  percentage  not  nearly  large  enough  to  de- 
ter Stalin  from  war. 

If  he  should  strike,  our  beet  and  surest 
means  of  halting  the  blovrs  against  our  cities 
lies  In  covinterlng  blows  aimed  at  his  atomlo 
hasee.  This  means  an  all-out  cotmterat- 
tack — a  counterattack  compressed  In  time 
to  the  absolute  maximum.  Every  day  that 
an  enemy  atomic  base  were  to  stay  In  exist- 
ence might  mean  a  lost  American  city — a 
city  that  could  be  saved  If  the  base  were  at 
once' destroyed  with  finality.  The  hydrogen 
bomb.  If  available  to  us  in  quantity,  could 
do  this  Job  as  nothing  ever  before  conceived 
by  man  could  do  It.  The  prospect  would  not 
be  loet  on  Stalin. 

Five  years  ago  neither  the  profeealonal  sol- 
diers nor  the  atomic  scientists  foresaw  what 
wlU  turn  out  to  be  the  great  mlUtary  revo- 


lution— the  uae  of  atomic  energy  as  fire- 
power In  the  hands  of  troopa,  sailors,  and 
airmen  against  enemy  troope.  sailors,  and 
airmen.  It  was  this  revolutlcm  that  brought 
about  the  requirement  for  g^eat  numbers  of 
atomic  bombs.  No  matter  how  many  we 
might  come  to  possess,  we  would  need  and 
could  profitably  xise  far  more — In  the  event 
we  were  attacked.  I  feel  very  sure  the  same 
wUl  be  true  of  hydrogen  bombs — a  conclu- 
sion which  should  be  accepted  now.  not  later. 
There  Is  a  lead  time  In  the  development 
of  tanks  and  guns  and  planes,  and  there 
Is  also  a  lead  time  In  the  development  of 
military  concepts  and  Ideas.  It  seems  to 
me  i>erfectly  obvious  that  the  hydrogen 
weapon  will  have,  in  case  of  conflict,  a  revo- 
lutionary impact  upon  the  conduct  of  war- 
by  reason  of  Its  tactical  usee.  We  must  cut 
down  tbe  lead  time  In  oxn-  thinking. 

But  I  uolemnly  say  to  you;  If  we  can  build 
the  H-bomb,  Stalin  can  build  It.  If  we 
can  produce  the  H-bomb  In  quantity,  Stalin 
can  produce  It  In  quantity.  If  we  devote 
greater  reeources  to  the  race  for  hydrogen 
supremacy,  we  will  get  there  first.  If  Stalin 
devotes  greater  resources  to  the  race  for  hy- 
drogen supremacy,  he  will  get  there  first. 
It  la  aa  simple  and  terrible  as  that. 

I  must  therefore  emphasize  that  even 
great  numbers  of  hydrogen  weapons  In  our 
hands  ,wlll  never  guarantee  lasting  peace. 
On  the  contrary,  these  weapons  will  merely 
serve  to  deter  Stalin  from  war  for  an  added 
period  of  years.  They  will  merely  permit 
us  to  stay  ahead  In  the  arms  race  for  a 
longer  time,  and  with  leee  strain  upon  our 
economy,  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
To  build  H-bombs,  even  numbered  In  four 
figures.  Is  not  In  the  least  a  solution.  It  is 
only  another  emergency  stop-gap  meaaure 
that  wUl  keep  open  the  future  for  peace  yet 
a  little  longer. 

If  I  have  said  once,  I  have  said  a  thou- 
sand times — over  the  past  half  decade — that, 
In^  history,  arms  races  always  lead  to  war. 
No  sudden  surge  forward  In  the  grim  art  of 
weaponeerlng  can  alter  this  historic  leaaon. 
It  should  be  obvious  to  aU  that,  with  the 
prospect  of  hydrogen  weapons  In  large  num- 
bers— and  probably  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  ctvtaln,  the  world  crisis  Is  entering  a 
new  and  far  graver  phase.  To  my  mind  this 
Is  plainly  a  time  to  reexamine  and  to  re- 
think the  problem  of  International  control 
over  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Six  long  years  have  now  elapeed  since 
we  went  before  the  United  Nations  and  of- 
fered to  share  with  the  wortd  aU  that  Is 
good  In  atomic  energy.  We  aaked  no  spe-'^ 
clal  boon  for  our  own  country — except  the 
boon  of  peace,  which  one  and  all  would 
share  alike.  We  aaked  others  to  accept  no 
controla  that  we  were  not  willing  and  eager 
to  accept  ourselvee.  We  aoxight  only  to  ban- 
ish forever  the  evU  in  atomic  energy  and 
to  harness  its  elemental  power  for  the  en- 
richment of  human  Uves  everywhere. 

Again  and  agam  my  thoughts  go  back  to 
the  stark  assertion  of  our  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Commission-  On 
June  IS,  1948.  Bernard  Baruch  said — and  X 
quote — ""We  are  here  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween the  quick  and  the  dead."  That  asser- 
tion Is  still  the  awful  truth-  It  is  still  the 
awful  truth  even  though  the  choice  of  the 
Soviet  Government  haa  thus  f  stf  been  death — 
not  life. 

Yet  there  la  the  additional  fact  tliat  6 
years  have  passed.  In  those  6  years  Im- 
portant fsctoTB  bearing  upon  the  control 
problem  have  evolved  and  shifted. 

At  the  time  we  first  advanced  our  atomic 
proposals  In  mld-1946,  the  United  States 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  bomb.  Further- 
more, we  had  only  a  few  atomic  weapons, 
and  the  basic  problem  was  then  one  of 
abolishing  these  few  weapons  and  making 
certain  that  more  weaix)ns  could  not  enter 
Into  existence  anywhere  on  earth-  Today 
the  United  States  no  longer  enjoys  an  atomlo 
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monopcOy.  Tli*t  monopoly  «•■  l»ok«n  by 
tlM  8oTl«t  Union  tn  aUd-lMO.  Today.  In 
Mktttlon.  the  D&tted  8ta«M  pawiwia  a  v«ry 
'eonaldorable  stockplto;  th«  Sortot  stoekpUs 
li  Itatff  by  no  maanii  IrwIgwHlrant  In  ilae; 
•nd  a  tlUrd  country.  Great  Brttatn.  !■  •ni'- 
barklng  upon  tba  mamtfaetiv*  a<  atomle 
waapona. 

In  mld-1946  many  of  ana  ptannaca  aa- 
■omed  tbat  nranlum  raw  tnaterlala  would 
remain  acaroe  and  aeverely  innttad.  Many 
plannaca  aasomed  tluit  a  bandful  of 
A-bomba — 10  or  90 — could  Inflict  paralysing 
damaga  tn  a  rarprlae  attack,  liany  plannera 
aaaooMd  that  tfaa  atomic  control  problenk 
must  be  considered  separate  and  apart  trosn 
the  problem  of  reirulatlng  conventional 
weapons.  Today.  S  years  later,  we  know  that 
uranium  raw  matertals  are  plentiful,  not 
scarce.  We  know  that  a  handftil  of  A-bomba 
cannot  bring  a  major  nation  to  Its  knees. 
And  what  Is  more,  our  thinking  has  evolved 
to  the  point  where  we  now  believe  that  con- 
trol of  atomic  and  conventional  arms  must 
he  considered,  not  separately,  but  together. 
In  mid -1946  our  proposals  were  carefully 
framed  to  take  into  account  the  possibility 
at  hydrogen  weapons.  Yet.  today,  we  know 
more  about  the  tedinlcal  aspects  of  these 
weapons  than  we  did  then.  There  is  now 
hope,  for  example,  that  possibly  thare  may 
develop — years  hence — Important  peacetime 
^>pllcations  of  hydrogen  principles.  This  all 
amounts — ca  may  amount — to  a  basic  change 
In  the  fociis  of  the  control  problem. 

I  have  yet  to  mmtion  what  may  be  the 
nuist  vital  change  that  6  years  has  produced. 
This  change  may  have  been  foreshadowed 
In  an  address  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
delivering  before  the  Senate  on  Febniary  2. 
1060.  at  which  time  I  proposed  a  plan  for 
peace  based  upon  fool-proof  disarmament 
and  the  use  of  fxinds  diverted  from  weapons 
to  wage  a  world-wide  war  against  human 
misery  and  want. 

It  aaemed  to  me  then,  as  it  does  today, 
that  the  only  realistic  way  to  conquer  pov- 
erty lies  in  taking  the  huge  resources  which 
both  the  free  world  and  the  Conununlst 
world  now  devote  to  sterile  armacoents  and — 
through  the  United  Nations — devote  a  big 
share  of  these  same  resources  to  helping 
himgry  and  sick  and  underprivileged  people 
wherever  found.  Such  a  program,  of  course. 
means  that  the  United  Nations  must  con- 
trol all  armaments — In  every  country — to  the 
point  where  violations  would  be  impossible. 
Such  a  program,  of  course,  means,  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  Soviet  Union  must  contribute 
to  the  United  Nations  world  develofmient 
fund  the  same  share  of  the  resources  Which 
It  now  spends  upon  armaments  as  our  own 
country  would  contribute. 

If  these  two  conditions  could  be  met,  T 
estimated,  when  I  addressed  the  Senate  S 
years  ago,  the  United  States  should  be  will- 
ing to  make  avaUable  •5,000,000.000  per  year 
for  10  years  or  fifty  billions  all  told.  This 
money,  matched  by  money  contributed  from 
Soviet  Russia  and  from  every  country,  would 
carry  forward  dramatleaily  enlarged  point  4 
programs.  This  money  would  carry  forward 
great  projects  to  develop  atomic  energy  for 
peace.  This  money  would  bring  the  stdfer- 
Ing  and  the  htmgry  bread  and  medicine  and 
clothing  and  shelter. 

I  am  human  enough  to  remember  that 
tn  early  1960  my  proposal  was  derided  by 
some  as  a  global  give-away  program.  Today 
we  are  spending  fifty  billions,  and  more. 
not  over  a  period  of  10  years  to  raise  world 
llTlng  standards,  but  In  1  year,  all  for  arma- 
ments that  cannot  feed  or  school  or  clothe 
A  single  underprivileged  child. 

Today,  In  the  United  Nations,  we  advo- 
cate not  merely  disarmament  but  dlsarma- 
mant  plus  the  use  of  weapons  money  for 
human  advancement.  Today,  in  the  United 
ITatlons,  we  seek  not  merely  the  negattve 
goal  of  banishing  weapons  but  also  the 
poalttve  goal  for  substituting  weapons  a 
batter  Ufe  everywhere. 


We  Bead.  I  think,  a  Uttle  group  ot  dedl- 
oatad  men.  mm  ot  the  stature  and  ablUty 
at  Bernard  Baroeh.  the  ^ilef  architect  of  our 
original  propoMla.  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
the  control  problem.  It  would  be  fitting  U 
thaae  men  were  appointed  by  tba  President. 
It  would  be  ma^iflcent  if  President  Ttuman. 
vtaan  his  term  of  oOoe  expires  nest  January 
30.  saw  his  may  dear  to  serving  on  thla 
eommlaskn  himself,  for  no  man  has  worked 
harder  for  peace  than  Prssldent  Truman. 

The  new  cfsiimlsiinn.  as  I  envtsa^B  It. 
woxild  prepare  a  sln^  datallad  pian  both 
for  controlling  w  sap  one  and  for  using  the 
mfoaey  saved  tn  ralae  world  Uving  standarda. 
•nm  commlaslon.  in  other  worda,  would  plot 
the  strategy  and  spell  out  the  tactics  of  a 
oomUned  war  tin  weapons  and  on  want. 

Part  of  the  Job  would  eonslst  in  revtowtng 
the  technical  reqtitreinenta  tor  regolattng 
armaments.  I  tend  to  doubt  that  the  com- 
mission would  find  that  our  original  atomic 
propoaals  can  safely  be  levlaed  In  any  at 
their  eesentlalB.  But  with  ttie  passage  ot  • 
years  and  with  the  threat  of  hydrogen  bomba 
running  amok.  I  feM  there  la  a  moral  duty  to 
look  again. 

The  main  Job  confronting  a  new  commla- 
slon would  eonslst  in  proposing  the  terms 
and  conditions  and  time  table  whereby  our 
Nation  could  offar  to  take  money  saved  from 
armaments  and  contribute  It,  along  with  the 
money  of  other  nations,  to  a  world-develop- 
ment fund.  What  percentage  of  the  fifty 
billions  we  now  spend  annually  on  defenaa 
would  it  make  eense  for  us  to  consider  allo- 
cating, after  fool-proof  dlsarmanant  bad 
taken  effect?  Would  a  new  United  Nations 
agency  be  necessary  to  administer  the  world 
development  fund?  According  to  what 
standards  would  we  ask  other  countries  to 
make  their  contributions?  Thess  are  some 
of  the  questions  which  I  suggest  need  to  be 
studied. 

But  if  w«  are  to  take  a  frsah  high-level  look 
at  the  control  problem,  should  we  not  r^n 
upon  the  Soviet  Oovemment  to  do  likewise? 
That  government  has  foxed  us  to  amsM  our 
present  atomic  stockpils.  Will  It  now  in- 
evitably force  us  to  amass  a  hydrogen  stock- 
pile as  well?  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
prospect  of  an  arms  raoe  in  H-bombe  may 
help  bring  the  men  of  the  Kremlin  to  their 
senses.  Yet  again  I  feel  that  we  have  a 
moral  duty  to  do  every  last  thing  within  our 
power  to  find  out. 

Those  suggsfitlons  are  merely  tha  fruit  at 
one  man's  thinking.  I  deeply  hope  ***^^ 
other  candidates  may  come  forward  with 
constructive  ideas  because,  believe  me,  if 
the  situation  seemed  desperate  after  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki,  It  Is  now  many  timss 
more  sa 

For  my  own  part  I  would  like  to  look 
forward  to  a  meeting  ot  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  «  meetliia  to  be 
attended  by  chiefs  of  state,  a  moeting  called 
ibr  the  sole  and  single  purpoee  ot  coo  • 
alderlng  means  of  regulating  all  armaoMnta 
and  ualng  portions  ot  the  masaey  today 
poured  into  mlUtary  budgeta  for  bett«lng 
the  lot  of  man. 

If  I  vers  elected  Prsildcnt  of  tha  United 

Statee.  I  pledge  that  my  first  cAdal  ao- 
tlona  would  be  theee : 

1.  I  would  wage  peace  by  appointing  a 
Commission  to  rethink  the  twin  problems 
of  world  dtsarmament  and  world  devekip- 
ment. 

a.  X  would  wage  peace  by  ddiverlng  to 
Stalin  a  formal  diplomatic  note,  eaUlng  upon 
him  to  appoint  a  similar  commission  in  Rus- 
sia to  formulate  propoaals  for  a  concerted 
campaign  both  against  weapons  and  against 
want. 

8.  I  would  wage  peace  by  bringing  about 
a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  state — within  the 
United  Matlona  flecuilty  Coimcll— to  eon- 
akler  ways  and  meana  of  disarming  t>»i« 
•artti  and  dcvaloptaf  thlaeartb. 


4.  X  would  direct  ttac  United 
Atomic  Biergy  Commission  to  manufae* 
ture  hydrogen  weapons  numbered  tn  four 
flgtirea.  TMs  would  prevent  war  and  wtn  xm 
time  to  wage  peace. 

0.  I  would  direct  that  we  substltuts  cbeap 
atomic  and  hydrogen  firepower  for  expanaleo 
conventional  firepower.  Ttils  would  permit 
us  to  reduce  taj»s  and  balance  the  bxidget 
while  we  wage  P'ssoe. 

ThiM,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  my  flw- 
polnt  program  for  security,  solvency,  and 
peace.    This  Is  my  program  for  sxirvtval. 

Are  there  obstadee  to  the  success  ot  maA 
a  program?  Yss.  thouaands  of  obstacles. 
Are  there  dUBenltles?  Ysa.  and  they  are 
sharp  and  almost  Insurmoontahle.  But  I 
say  to  you  that  we  wUl  sither  get  behind 
and  pnah  such  a  program  or  elaa  we  may 
perish. 

A  pdlcy  at  merely  ebacklng  and  >***»i**»»g 
back  the  tpujad  at  ecmmunlan  aolvea  noth- 
li^  This  policy  Is  negative.  It  kt  def  aoslvvu 
Itlaatatle.  It  doee  not  keep  eMIier  BoasU  or 
omaelves  ttam  building  ruinous  stockpUss  at 
atomle  and  hydrogen  bomlM.  O0Btalnm«B| 
akme  la  not  enough. 

THe  program  I  have  tried  to 
Is  porttlve — It  Is  dynamic — It 
wbere  and  It  meete  head  on  tha  root  pro^ 
lem  of  comfiettng  stacks  of  atomic  weapooa 
rising  higher  and  higher  on  both  stdsa  of  tho 
Iron  curtain. 

I  am  fully  oonsclo>us  that  many  peoiple  wfll 
my  that  here  Is  s  man  obeeeeed  with  a  singla 
Mm.  I  am  funy  eonadous  that  they  wui  mf 
here  la  a  man  who  tgncree  many  things  at 
Interest  to  our  public.  I  concede  this.  I 
wtn  gladly  sacrtflce  whatever  political  ad- 
vantage I  might  gain  through  dlscuastng  aoeh 
Issues  if  I  can  help  awaken  the  Am«1can 
people  to  the  one  lasoe  that  siiprsmely 
matters. 

Bseh  day  tn  this  ptitltlcal  ciunpalpi  W9 
debate — with  eloquence  and  often  witti  paa- 
slon— questions  of  real  "^g"***— »*«t  tn 
sense  and  yet  questlona  which, 
ured  from  tlie  vantege  point  of  history, 
oommand  at  most  little  more  than  a  foot- 
note. It  is  our  solemn  obligation,  I  think, 
to  Hft  our  eyas  above  ths  lesser  problems  that 
seem  to  monopollae  our  time  and  to  diseum 
and  act  upon  what,  lij  any  standard.  Is  tha 
supreme  problem  before  our  country  and  tha 
world. 

Our  children  win  Uttle  rememtwr  as  for 
the  political  party  we  elect  to  oAce  next 
November  or  wen  for  the  Identity  of  tho 
Prealdent  we  install  in  the  White  TToum, 
Our  children  will  Uttle  rememtMr  us  for  cur 
views  on  this  or  that  political  iaaua.  bow^ 
ever  important  It  may  seem  today.  Our 
chiklran  will  remember  ua  according  to 
w  met  tha  Issue  of  survlvaL 


Htm  Jersey,  at  tkt  TwMly-int  AimuI 
CoareirtMa  gf  IW  FiM  Didrkt,  <M« 
of  AWpA,  Treatea,  N.  J.,  Jnt  t,  liS2 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  li  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

IN  TSS  8BIATS  OT  1HB  UNli'UJ  8TATHI 

Monday.  June  It.  1952 

Mr.  81CTH  of  N«w  Jersey.  Blr.  Prcil- 
dent.  on  June  8,  Amerteaos  of  Qreek  de- 
scent In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  aixl 
neighboring  States  who  are  members  of 
the  so-called  Order  of  Ahepa,  held  their 
annual  convention  in  Trenton,  M.  J. 
The  fuest  of  honor  on  thatoocaalan 
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AKhbitfHip  MIehMl.  «<  tbi  Qreek  OrtiM>- 
doz  Church  of  Nocth  and  8e«th  Amertaa. 
'me  eonrvntton  was  attanded  by  eOelals 

of  the  dty  cf  Trenton  and  the  comity 
of  Uercer,  professors  froin  Prtnceton 
University.  aQd  olber  rtistingirtshikl 
cucdta.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  ttM 
giiest  speaker  on  that  occiaetnn,  I  ask 
anaxrfHMras  entMent  that  my  reaurks  de- 
Bfered  at  that  ttae  be  printed  in  Itie 
Appexxltac  of  the  Racon. 

Thtre  being  no  objectian.  the  address 
was  ordered  Uo  be  printed  In  the  Baooaa, 
as/oDovs: 

Your  grace.  Mr.  Oiialimaa.  iwerand  fa- 
thers, honored  guests,  ladlss.  and  genUe- 
men.  It  Is  indeed  a  piUllege  to  addrees  ths 
convention  of  an  organ tmtlon  which  rep- 
reeenu  ao  vary  many  o«talBadta(  Aaswicans 
of  Qreek  badq^round.  Just  M  the  inspiring 
Influenee  of  clasitoal  and  Byaantlae  Creek 
culture  is  felt  on  art  and  archltaeture  in 
the  National  Capital  and  here  In  Trenton. 
eo  ta«  laiigissilis  laSnenae  of  Greek 
tboQght  and  intr  ettlaens  of  HeDenlc  origin 
has  been  felt  tteoogbowt  the  Nation  and 
hare  m  Maw  Jtamy. 

flmhaasartnr  PoUtls  of  Oraaoe  had  this  in 
mind  whan  hs  spoke  In  Atlanta.  Ga..  last 
liarrl  ■sSHvaig  to  the  elvlc-iiit nrtednwee 
and  love  of  friiadom  typtaal  of  Amertrans  cf 
Greek  deaoent.  he  eald:  "Th*  contniratloaa 
that  they  tiavt-  made  and  are  making  toward 
strengthening  American  demoeratle  Idaala 
Is  a  natural  ceoaaqwenee,  alnwet  a  com- 
mand, of  thatr  uaolnitm  old  cultural 
ground." 

WketlMr  ta  Greeee  or  abroad,  tha 
and  their  dmrsndsnla  have  valued 
and  lnd^>ead««oe.  It  Is  Ironic  that  a  na- 
tion, which  Izi  ai>tlqulty  gave  birth  to  da- 
moeraey.  hm  known  stnoe  then  so  m\ich 
tyranny  and  foraign  opprsaslon.  nom  an- 
it  tisaea.  through  the  aiMMle  agee  and 


at 


and  Ottoama  Maptrea.  Hm  Oreeka, 
eeor.  eonatantiy  reminded  of  their 
eratle  past  by  the  ramalna  of  Aadant  Hal- 
laa,  and,  as  rqiged  m  their  eountryalde,  oon- 
ttBwally  strovo  for  freedom.  Their  war  for 
which  began  tn  lasi.  ivoltad 
of  aaodeta  Oreem  •  ym-s 
cf  cm  tkeedom-tovlag 
«ia  vaited  amaaa.  fait 
ayiapathy  for  the  Greek 
n  f  amoiM  than  tiM 
Byron,  but  eqtiaUy  devotad  to 
fought  and  died  on  that  vlctortooa  struggia. 
kpa  they  recalled  that  during  ttie  Amer- 
^ametrtae  YpaOantl  and 
left  their 
to  agbt  tor  fiiadom  here  in 
the  Battle  of  Monmouta.  It 
ate  indeed  ttiat  his  dmnaadsnt 
sake  gained  such  fame  ImdIng  Greek  fcreee 
egatnst  ths  IMrks  that  his  name  be  choaaa 
for  a  town  la  Michigan.  And  it  wu  alao 
that  yaor  great  order,  a  Uttle 

to  this  hero  in  that  town.' 

BecatMe  of  their  dswotlan  to  Oreaca  and 
freedom.  AnMrlcans  throughout  the  Nation 
and  tn  an  walka  of  Ufe  did  whatever  Hwy 
could  to  support  tha  Greek  caum  ISO  ymia 
sgo.  In  Coegrem  great  amtaas  Ufea  Oanlal 
Wabator.  of  Idsmtiiliiisslf.  and  Banry  Clay. 
of  Kentucky,  plaadad  for  aid  to 
dtiasns  held  mass  meat 
rocQgnltlao  c  f  Greece  and  aid  for  that  coun- 
try. OoDege  and  unl>eislty  students  col- 
lected funds  Clergymen  tike  the  Isto  Bar. 
WUUaan  W.  MlUer.  of  Newark,  sahortad  thair 
oonysgatloD»  In  behalf  of  Greece.  In  Mew- 
ark.  SIXMO  %>—  collaetad  for  Greek  aid.  and 
In  Orange.  S60O— not  inoooalderable  amounta. 
considering  liie  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar in  thoee  days.  Americans  also  adopted 
and  educated  a  number  of  Greek  orphana. 


and  aeeurl^.  Gradually  aba  gained 
and  Baore  of  her  rightful  territory. 
result  cf  World  War  I.  whan  Greek 
fought  bravely  with  the  Alllea.  It  wm  ka 
Wteld  War  n.  however,  that  the  courage  and 
noting  akui  of  the  modem  flraalrs  ag**-^ 
great  odda  asoat  laaiitred  the  entire  frm 
world.  MuBsoUnl^  weU-equlpped  troope  In- 
vaded  Greece  in  1040.  eapeotlng  that  tiny 
oouaay  to  be  a  poah-ovar.  Tbe  smaU  Greek 
army,  howavar,  not  only  drove  oat  the  In- 
vaders, but  pushed  them  weU  Into  Albania. 
Se^ng  this.  Hitler  sent  powerful  f oroee  to 
IfusaoUnl's  raseue  and.  In  btttar  figbttng 
subdued  the  out-numbered  Greeks.  Woe 
their  patriotism  and  courags,  ths  Greeks 
were  made  to  pay.  They  were  persecuted 
and  starved,  and  their  country  waa  ravaged 
and  looted.  Finally  Brltlah  forom  lUieratad 
Greece.  Liberation,  however,  did  not  bring 
peace  to  the  wmkened  Greek  nation.  Com- 
munist forcM  iseutted  to  poUtleai  saliotaga 
and  flnaUy  revolution  with  the  aid  of  satel- 
Uta  countries.  Britain,  weakened  by  tha 
war.  was  imalde  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
Itte  United  States  caxne  to  Greece's  aid  with 
suppUss  and  miUtary  counsel,  and  by  Oc- 
tober 16,  1»48.  hostilities  had  ended. 

Victory  over  the  Communist  threat,  how- 
ever. WM  eoetly  for  Oreeoe.  According  to 
the  Grwk  Government.  Communist  forcee 
tn  a  year  and  a  half  killed  or  wounded  67,- 
88S  ctvUlans.  In  a  Uttls  more  than  8  yeara 
40,730  members  of  the  Greek  armed  foroee 
were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  Reds.  A  total 
of  l.iarr.ltS  men.  women,  and  chUdren  w«e 
either  forced  by  the  Beds  Into  Communist 
eountrlea.  guerrilla  forcee.  or  away  from  their 
farma.  Perlu^ie  the  vrorst  crime  committed 
by  the  Beds  during  the  civil  war,  however, 
wm  the  Iddnaptng  of  an  estimated  28.000 
Greek  chUdren  and  their  virtual  Imprlaon- 
aaent  b^ind  the  Iron  curtain.  Desptto 
numsroos  appeala  troi  heada  of  tlie  free 
world,  the  leaders  of  vartoue  religions  faiths, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  International 
diUdren  have  not  been  re- 
tlM  dbvhooB  putpom  of  thla 
atrocity  la  to  amktn  Greece  and,  by  tndoe- 
tnaatn^  the  chUdren.  prepare  a  itfth  c<^umn 
for  future  Oommunlat  control  of  Greece. 

Ttue  to  the  American  Ideal  of  freedom, 
and  immTlnni  of  America's  responsibility  m 
the  strongeet  free  nation,  forward-looking 
Mmiben  of  Congrem  supported  a  Irtpartl- 
san  foreign  nplley  whl^  enabled  this  eosm- 
try  to  give  Greece  financial  and  teehnleal 
aM  through  the  BOA  and  TCA  programa. 
fcrgotten  past  animasltlm.  and, 
m  Turkey,  haa  ooatritrated  an 
at  army  to  NATO,  which  was  organ- 
as  we  an  know,  under  the  Inspiring 
I  cf  Oenaral  Baenhower.  Theee  im- 
I  have  done  much  to  cava 
ftom  political  and  economic  coUapm. 
to  be  done,  hovemr.  Al- 
hm  escaped,  for  the  time,  at 
an  tron-ourtatn  country,  ihe 
facee  an  uneasy  future.  Only  aixnit  a  fifth 
of  her  lead  la  arable.  Ber  population  la  In- 
inasliig.  bsr  IntSRuOlonal  trade  balance  la 
crtttcally  asrtous  and  bar  poUtlcal  future  un- 
certain. On  top  of  thla  the  Communist 
thnat  forom  Greece  to  r'**"*^***  an  army 
cf  147.000  men.  instead  of  the  peacetlma 
SOjCIK),  resulting  tn  a  drain  of  41  paroHit  of 
stats  aapandtturea. 

Bohrtlfnif  to  Grsece's  economic  plight  must 
be  found  aooa.  Ways  must  be  devlaad  to 
Miami ^i  f oralga  capital  to  tnveat  in  Greece. 
Uktaatry  miMt  be  developed  and  agrtoulture 
improved.  PoUtteal  paiUm  in  Oreem  must 
not  allow  teettoaattam  to  supplant  the  co- 
oparatkm  necmsary  to  Orertc  fogrsm.  In 
OreeofB.  m  in  this  country,  governmental  ef- 
nd  aootMimy  asoat  be  Increased. 
improveoMnt  might  be  provided 
Xif  ecooomto  union  or  fedsratlan  with  coun- 
trlm  of  the  Near  Bart  or.  whan  they 
frm.  the  Bsikans. 
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In  tbe  United  Btatee  Americans  of 
aU  badtgrounds  must  reallm  that  while  thla 
Nation  cannot  indefinitely  subaldim  forelga 
economim  we  must  never  faU  In  our  inter- 
national responslbUlty  for  leadership  cf  the 
frm  world.  We  must  eleet  to  national  oOoo 
men  who,  by  their  record,  have  shown  defi- 
nitely that  they  undatstand  Uherty  to  be 
tndivlslbto:  men  who  have  olearl*  todicatad 
ttieir  belief  that  American  frlendahlp  and 
cooperation  with  all  free  people  is  demanded 
not  only  liy  our  national  oonsclenoe  liut  tty 
world  eeeurlty  and  aelf-preservatlon.  We 
nuwt  elect  men  who  are  convinced  that  what 
a  man  eats,  vrears.  and  thlnka  tn  Athena. 
Tokyo,  or  Bombay  la  no  tanger  important  to 
Idealists  alone,  but  Is  a  matter  of  Inuae- 
dlate  concern  to  reallato    to  all  of  us. 

The  freedom  and  Independence  of  peoplm 
tn  other  natioaa  la  vital  to  oxir  own  freedom 
and  Indapendenee.  A  <%eek.  Pertclea.  had 
thewordfarltajasysarsago.  He  eald: ''We 
am  happy  in  a  form  of  government  which 
cannot  envy  the  laws  of  our  neighbors,  for 
It  hath  aerved  m  a  modal  to  othera.  but  la 
original  in  Athens.  And  this,  our  form,  as 
committed,  not  to  the  few  but  to  the  whole 
body  of  people,  le  called  a  democracy." 

As  an  aasentlal  part  of  the  program  for 
the  coUecttve  defenm  of  Wcetem  Europe,  we 
have  recognised  that  the  Mediterranean  la 
of  first  Importance.  Greece  and  Turkey,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  the 
key  arem  that  must  be  defended.  It  waa, 
therefore,  a  great  gratUeatian  to  me  m  a 
memlMr  of  the  Foreign  Belatlana  Commlttea 
of  the  United  Statm  Senate  to  have  an  active 
part  In  tha  admission  of  Oreem  and  Turkey 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlaatkm. 
TlUs  mesns  that  aU  of  the  emtem  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  area  le  now  united  to 
resist  Communist  aggrsssioa. 


f^»i>«i»y  To  Lire  Tafcttcr 


SZTENSION  OP  RBMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

n  «BB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTV1S8 
Monday^  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Mekdi.  of  Qlendale. 
Calif.,  who  sent  It  to  me,  I  take  pleasure 
in  submitting  to  you  this  essay  attached 
hereto,  by  Mary  Therese  Casey,  of  St. 
Robert  Bellarmine  High  School.  Bur- 
bank.  Calif.,  entitled  "I/earning  To  lire 
T^iC^her."  Miss  Casey  has  rendered 
this  before  numerous  service  dubs,  and 
also  preserted  It  last  Sunday  evening  at 
a  program  in  Burbank's  municipal  Star- 
lii^t  Bowl.  azKl  has  won  wide  acclaim 
for  its  rendition  on  each  occasion.  I.  too. 
think  ber  essay  very  timely  to  a  nation 
such  as  ours,  with  a  Cliristian  heritage 
so  holy  that  our  founding  fathers  saw  fit 
to  inscribe  this  bdlef  in  God  upon  our 
coinage,  with  the  pledge:  "In  Ood  we 
trust,"  as  well  as  insert  into  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  "that  we  are  en- 
dowed by  our  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights." 

In  this  day  what  the  undetrm-rent  of 
secularism  is  cutting  at  our  grass  roots, 
it  Is  most  wholesome  for  us  as  a  pecvle. 
and  j^ation,  to  pause  and  adcnowledge 
the  fatherhood  of  man  in  order  to  in- 
sure and  secure  his  blessings  upon  the 
broOierhood  of  man,  of  which  yoa  and 
I  ai^  all  good  Americans  are  a  paxtk 
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I  take  pleasure  In  harlng  this  spread 
on  the  CONGRESsioiTAL  Rkcc«d  as  a  record 
for  posterity  and  as  a  tribute  of  reverence 
and  honor  to  our  founding  fathers  for 
this  great  Christian  heritage  that  is  yours 
and  mine  to  preserve  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  \mder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  have  the  honor 
to  include  the  following : 

LsASNnva  To  Livs  TDcxTHxa 
(By  liary  Thereia  Caaay) 
On  this  wide  and  vaat  earth  why  Is  there 
need  for  biindreds  of  mUee  of  barriers  to 
Mpsrate  man  from  his  brother?  Why  should 
there  be  barriers  of  any  kind  between  chU- 
dren  of  the  same  Pathert  All  nations,  all 
eulturee,  and  the  national  works  of  all 
peoples  should  be  open  to  the  world.  But 
through  the  ages  this  Idyllic  existence  has 
proved  practically  Impossible.  Man  is  mo- 
tlTsted  many  times  by  greed  and  prejudice 
and  to  live  together  with  his  fellow  man 
these  motives  must  be  suppressed  or  abol- 
ished. 

Barriers  are  made  to  keep  out  evU.  To 
abolish  the  barriers  we  must  abolish  the 
evU.  You  say  this  cannot  be  done.  Are 
we  then  to  live  in  continual  chaos  and 
war?  The  thousands  of  years  of  man's  bel- 
ligerent existence  seem  to  point  only  In  this 
direction.  Who  can  forget  the  Bible  story 
Of  Cain  and  Abel?  If  a  handful  of  people 
could  not  live  together  In  peace  Is  there 
any  hope  for  the  billions  alive  today? 

To  find  the  answer  we  go  back  to  that 
first  story  of  brother  atgainst  brother.  It  Is  a 
Violent  picture,  with  the  reds  and  blacks 
of  passions  splashed  dashin::Iy  against  the 
canvas  of  the  Infant  world.  But  the  picture 
Is  not  wholly  ugly.  The  gold  of  divine  love 
etches  Itself  starkly  Into  view.  The  men — 
the  murderer  and  the  forgiver  were  both 
created  by  God.  To  be  created  by  a  God 
whose  outstanding  attributes  Is  goodness 
these  creatures  mxist  have  had  some  good- 
ness in  themselves. 

This  inherent  goodness  Is  the  elemental 
factor  that  will  enable  men  to  live  together. 
And  man  must  live  with  his  fellow  man. 
Man  is  a  social  being.  He  cannot  be  isolated. 
He  must  live  as  part  of  some  group.  And 
be  that  group  as  small  as  a  family  or  as  large 
as  a  nation,  in  all  grotips  he  must  exhibit 
the  same  traits. 

He  must  learn  faith.  He  must  learn  faith 
In  his  fellowman,  faith  in  his  age,  and  faith 
in  his  ability,  with  the  help  of  Ood,  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  for  his  having  lived 
In  it. 

Be  must  learn  tolerance.  He  must  learn 
what  tolerance  Is — It  Is  not  a  superior  look- 
ing down,  but  a  just  sizing  up. 

He  must  learn  love.  Love  can  grow  out 
of  tolerance.  First  we  tolerate  a  person, 
then  we  become  interested  in  him.  then  we 
begin  to  love  the  good  In  him.  But  love  in 
this  sense  Is  not  a  sentimental  heart-flut- 
tering. In  fact,  most  of  the  time  it  is  scarce- 
ly a  perceptible  emotion.  ,  But  its  fruits 
pervade  the  works  of  a  man  and  are  mani- 
fest in  his  generous  Interest  in  his  fellow 
workers,  his  family,  and  his  concern  for  oth- 
er's lives  and  works.  The  loving  man  is  not 
a  sUly  PoUyanna  type  individual,  but  a  man 
strong  in  his  matiire  responslblUty  as  his 
brother's  keeper. 

To  live  together  peaceably  today  there  are 
also  certain  modem  evils  the  man  of  today 
must  overcome. 

He  must  unlearn  cynicism.  There  are 
far  more  cynics  today  than  at  many  periods 
of  history.  This  skepticism  Is  creeping  into 
our  youth  and  attacking  the  power  for  good 
within  the  Individual  before  he  ever  reaches 
maturity.  If  you  think  of  a  cynic  as  a  hard- 
ened, embittered,  old  num.  you  are  wrong. 
And  If  you  think  that  all  of  the  youths  grad- 
uating from  otir  high  schools  and  colleges 
ate  going  out  into  the  world  with  a  fresh. 


clear,  eonqiMr'the-wortd  attitude,  you  are 
also  wrong.  There  Is  an  ever-growing  ml- 
norlty  that  views  the  grown-ups  war  it  has 
to  fight  as  teen-agers  with  skepticism  and 
disgust.  Perhaps  it  la  the  fault  of  the  Indi- 
vidual youth,  but  much  of  the  blame  He* 
with  his  rulers,  his  teachers,  his  parents, 
wlio  view  world  crises  with  a  sort  of  paeiMlo- 
intellectual  scorn.  They  scorn  pectce  efforts, 
with  no  love,  no  faith  In  their  hearts.  They 
have  not  even  a  minimum  of  tolerance.  And 
with  mockery  they  send  their  youth  to  die 
because  they  have  not  learned  to  live  to- 
gether In  peace. 

This  "togetherness"  of  wlilch  we  speak 
does  not,  of  course,  mean  global  proximity, 
but  proximity  of  ideas  and  ideals.  Solving 
the  problem  of  living  together  Is  no  longer 
a  question  of  convenience  but  A  question  of 
the  survival  of  ourselves  and  o\ir  children. 
This  solution  will  affect  vitally  the  people 
Uvlng  generations  from  now  simply  because 
if  we  do  not  find  the  answer  there  will  be 
^9  people  living  even  a  few  decades  hence. 
<  The  cause  for  concern  is  evident.  New 
weapons  of  destrucUon  are  being  conceived 
every  day.  Not.  perhaps,  because  we  wish  to 
destroy,  but  because  we  are  afraid  If  we  do 
not  invent  it  another  nation  will.  We  are 
mobUlzing  for  war.  We  think,  talk,  act,  feel 
war.  We  are  on  the  brink  of  a  pit  of  deeola- 
tion.  Is  there  no  choice  but  to  t\imble  In? 
Is  oniT  waning  status  a  proof  that  Uvlng 
together  peacefully  is  in  the  realm  of  story- 
book lands?     I  think  not. 

Man  can  live,  together  with  his  fellow- 
man.  It  Is  possible.  Many  are  Inclined  to 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  there  are  In- 
surmoiintable  barriers  such  as  those  of  race 
or  religion.  This  theory  has  proved  false  in 
the  great  experiment — America.  The  solu- 
tion, then,  has  been  found  in  America;  the 
answer  must  be  found  for  the  world. 

We  cannot  deny  that  solutions  have  been 
tried.  Through  the  ages  man  has  built  up 
governments  only  to  have  them  tiimble  as 
so  many  sand  castles.  But  the  force  that 
broke  them  was  never  wholly  from  the  out- 
side. Recall  Rome  and  ancient  Greece. 
The  cracks  In  the  walls  of  their  castles  were 
on  the  inside  and  only  slight  pressure  from 
the  outside  was  needed  to  collapse  them 
completely.  The  mars  were  spiritual  faults. 
These  nations  were  rich  in  material  re- 
sources and  yet  they  fell. 

Therefore  the  trouble  was  hardly  material. 
It  was  wholly  spiritual.  In  the  beginning 
when  the  Infant  nations  were  y#ung  its  peo- 
ple lived  together  in  harmony  because  their 
hearts  were  filled  with  love  for  their  young 
tribe,  and  they  were  spiritually  vigorous — 
ready  to  sluu-e,  possessing  the  qualities  of  a 
good  people.  But  then  fear  crept  in.  They 
had  no  faith.  They  jealously  guarded  their 
rights,  tbeir  lands,  from  even  the  most  de- 
serving. Jealousy  breeds  war  and  war  they 
soon  resorted  to.  After  wars  of  conquest 
came  ease,  but  a  distrustful,  unbalanced 
ease,  and  soon  they  toppled — victims  of  their 
own  vices. 

The  beginning  of  their  trouble  was  a  lack 
of  triist— «  spiritual  thing.  The  material 
comforts  did  not  lessen  their  grief.  80  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  problem  of  living  together 
is  reasonably  attacked  only  from  the  spiritual 
angle. 

Speaking  of  this  faith  and  love  we  miist 
acqiUre,  you  may  wonder  "Just  how  am  I 
to  make  them  a  part  of  my  life?"  Although 
the  answer  Is  beginning  to  be  made  manifest 
on  radio,  on  television,  and  on  the  best- 
seUer  lists.  It  may  surprise  you.  You  must 
pray.  Only  by  acknowledging  the  father- 
hood of  God  can  you  make  the  principle 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  permeate  your 
life. 

Yes:  to  live  together  peacefully  this  world 
needs  a  spiritual  rejuvenation.  Nothing  ma- 
terial can  save  us  from  our  ovm  destruction. 
Before  bombs  are  burled  and  weapons  are 
destroyed  and  men  sent  home  to  their  faml- 


tbe  heavens  mxist  raaoand  with  the 
penitential  "Pather,  forgive  me."  The  world 
must  get  off  iu  speech-making  feet  and  oa 
to  Its  prayer-making  knees.  For  faith  and 
love  can  only  come  from  their  Author — God, 
and  prayer  alone  can  obtain  for  us  theaa 
virtues  we  must  have  to  live  with  our  neigh- 
bor. The  prayers  of  a  nation  can  alone  ob- 
tain these  virtues  for  our  Nation. 

But  a  nation  Is  made  up  of  Indlvldnata. 
Before  our  America  as  a  nation  kneels  down, 
individuals  its  length  and  breadth  must  lead 
the  way.  You  and  I  are  tlie  individuals  that 
must  bring  America  to  Its  knees.  And  when 
the  heavens  do  resound  with  the  prayer  of 
a  nation  on  its  kneee  then,  and  only  tben. 
will  mea  Uve  tafetliar  in  peace. 


TW  Ouflms  LraigraliM  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

SENATOR  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  cowirecTicuT 
Df  IBS  8SNATI  OP  THX  UNl'lTU  8TA' 

Monday.  Jung  16.  i952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscots  an  article 
entitled  'The  McCarran  Immigration 
Bill."  published  in  the  June  20.  1952.  la- 
sue    of    the   distinguished    mtkgnminf    U}0 

Commonweal. 

This  article  Is  by  the  Right  Rcterend 
Monsignor  John  O'Orady.  secretary  <rf 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities.  Monsignor  O'Grady  gives  ui 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  weakneM 
of  the  McCarran  bill.  I  pray  that  my 
colleagues  will  study  his  analysis.  I  am 
anticipating  a  veto  of  this  bill  by  th« 
President.  I  believe  that  many  Sena- 
tors who  have  no*  had  time  to  studj 
the  complex  302  pages  of  the  bill  will 
want  to  review  their  previous  posi- 
tions on  It.  in  view  of  the  reasons  ex- 
pected to  be  given  by  the  President  for 
his  veto.  This  fine  article  by  Monsignor 
O'Orady  will  help  in  this  review.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  urge 
upon  them  the  defeat  of  this  measure, 
through  upholding  the  veto  of  the  Pres- 
ident, to  keep  open  for  tbe  American 
people  the  humane,  just,  and  nondis- 
criminatory immigration  legislation 
which  we  and  the  world  so  urgently 
need,  as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Monsignor  O'Orady  says,  among  other 
things: 

X  doubt  if  there  has  ever  before  been  a 
piece  of  legislation  passed  by  Congress  so 
capable  of  jeopardizing  our  International  r*- 
laUons  as  the  licCarran-Walter  bllL 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 

consent  to  have  printed  in  tlie  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoRo  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
UUed  "Exclusion  Bill,"  published  In  thlj 
morning's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

TasMcCAasAif  Immigsation  Bnx — Th«  Pxa- 
reruATioN  or  thx  Oocratm  or  Noatnc 
ScFODoarrT  m  thx  Bask  Qu— how 

(By  John  COrady) 
The  Senate  debate  preceding  the  passage 
of  the  IfcCarran  omnibus  Immigration  bUl 
was  the  first  real  discussion  we  have  had  on 
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fat  tbat  in  tbe  dlsplaeed  parsons  legisla- 
tka  tiMir  quotas  bavs  been  troaen  for  yean 
to  come. 

Under  our  regular  Immigration  legislation, 
not  a  single  Austrian  aan  get  Into  this  coun- 
try before  I95S.  Not  a  single  Lat>vian  can 
get  In  befoia  WH/  No  Utbuantans  can  get 
In  before  30S7,  and  not  one  Pole  before  1909. 
The  only  hope  of  tbe  refugees  who  are  stUl 
comli^  out  of  tbesa  eountrles  kt  s|wciii1  leg- 
islation to  remove  the  Immigration  restric- 
tions: the  McCarran  bill  continues  the  prin- 
ciple of  fteeatng  aU  quotas  originally  In- 
cluded in  tbe  Pln»laeed  Persons  Act. 

In  a  speech  beXore  the  Senate  on  May 
19,  Senator  Pstn.  Douolas  of  minoU.  pointed 
out: 

"When  tbe  Irish  caase  to  this  country  in 
the  I840's  and  ISSO's,  the  native  white  stock 
pronounced  them  to  be  unasslmllable  and 
Inferior,  and  organised  against  tbem.  •  •  • 
Borne  pretty  rough  tactics  were  used  against 
tbe  hish,  and  some  pretty  rough  things 
said  about  them.    We  have  now  had 

centwy  at  asparlenoe.    I  think  tbe  Irish 
Ulflbed  HiiiiiisnlTns  as  a  worthy  da- 
it  in  Amertean  life." 

In  spealOiv  at  tbe  different  waves  of  im- 
migration, tbe  abls  Senator  went  on  to  say: 

"DlOwenoes  do  not  mean  inferiority.  I 
believe  tbat  at  times  America'  is  enriebed 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  dlffwencee.  Think 
Of  tbe  oooMbotlaas  wblA  tbe  soatbara 
and  eastern  Bunipeaas  have  made  in  the 
field  of  art  and  music  We  Yankees  are  a 
aooMWiiat  dour  people.  We  have  never  been 
accused  of  having  wltbln  us  a  high  percent- 
age of  artistic  qtialtties.  S  America  had  to 
depend  upon  the  people  of  my  stock  to  fill  > 
Its  8yn4>hony  OTchestras.  write  its  music,  and 
provide  Its  painters  and  sculptors.  It  would 
be  an  asstlieticany  barren  coxmtry.** 

And  tp»en  tlie  Senator  added  a  sad  note: 

"At  each  stage  in  American  history  the 
recent  comer  lias  been  locftied  down  upon 
by  tboae  who  were  already  here.  •  •  • 
Tbe  tragedy  is  that  sometimes  those  who 
came  here  and  were  oppressed  when  tliey 
were  new  immlfrants,  once  they  established 
themselves,  lookad  down  upon  tbe  recent 
iBiflcilsimisx . 

AD  Americans  should  study  the  implica- 
tions of  Senator  Doucslas'  remarks.  Cer- 
tainly tbe  attitude  be  describes  is  very  like 
that  of  many  Catholic  leaders  toward  the 
national  origins  legislation  of  1934.  Prom 
it  developed  one  of  tbe  saddest  cliapters  in 
Cattvollc  history  tn  the  United  States  and 
the  frame  of  mind  of  many  Catliolic  leaders 
toward  tbe  MoOarran  bill  U  equally  sad.  If 
we  bad  worked  band  in  band  on  this  matter 
with  otber  religious  denominations,  the 
IteOarran  blU  would  never,  in  my  opinion, 
bsve  passed  tbe  Senate. 

In  his  omnibus  bill,  Senatcv  UcCabbajt 
does  make  what  at  first  sight  looks  like  a 
generous  gesture  toward  Oriental  countries. 
Including  tbe  PhUlpplne  Islands,  Jsjian,  In- 
dia. China,  and  Pakistan.  To  each  at  tbeee 
countries  he  would  BMign  an  annual  quota 
of  100.  But  follow  through  and  see  bow 
this  works  oitt  In  the  caee  of  the  PUlplnos. 

Heretofore,  PUlplnos  have  bad  zu>  quota; 
tbey  were  free  to  come  to  tbe  United  Stataa 
without  any  restrictions  as  to  nun^Mrs. 
new  they  are  going  to  have  a  generous  an- 
n\ial  quota  of  100.  But.  tt  a  PlUplno  who 
was  bom  in  BreMl  wanted  to  come  to  the 
Umted  States,  he  would  have  to  come  In 
Under  tbe  national  origins  legMatlon.      un^  tliat  quota  of  100.    This  ruling  would 


Ivai.  and  olbsw,  whtaii 
abouM  be  atvdftad  by  anpooe  who  wants  to 
STMe  tbe  baste  prsJudloeB  sow  contslaed  Im 
our  iBimlgratlan  leglalattosk.  '^' 

I  do  not  aae  bow  any  falr-4inded 
can  examine  Anterlcan  tmmlgratloa 
tkm  sinoe  1931  without  batag  aroused  by  tba 
prajudloas  tnvolvad  In  tt.    I  do  not  sse 
anybody  «an  study  tba  MeOasran 
blU  and  Ito  ocmpwloa,  latroduoad  toy 
rsasBtanve  Wauaa  aad  MWtty  passed  by 
tbe  Bo«M  of  mprsesBtatlvaa,  witboat  betag 
i^aatly  disturbed  by  tbesa.    Tbis  legtslaUon 
I  debated  in  a  period  In  whlcb  tba 
rid  Is  moat  sensitive  to  tbe  tWnklng  ot 
tba  people  of  tbe  United  States.    X  douba  If 
tbars  baa  ever  before  been  a  plaoe  at  lagla- 
latloa   passed    by   Congress  so  eapabis  ot 
j.tqfiM*f*"g  our  intematioaal  talatlons  at 
tbe  MoOarran-Walter  bUL 

It  liad  been  hoped  during  tbe  past  B  years 
tbat  tbe  new  world  posttton  of  tba  United 
Statas  would  iadoos  It  to  toks  a  BMre  Oltfla- 
tlan  and  more  bumana  aMftCode  toward  Im- 
Tbe  fMiing  at  tba  Dtsplaosd 
I  Act  In  IMS  aad  oTMs  aaaendmairts  la 
ISM  eoatrlbatad  to  tbls  bsUsC.  Tbe  tact 
tbat  tbe  United  States  baa  ottanA  a  haven 
to  nearly  SBOjOOO  dli|>laoed  persons  si^os  tba 
^a^ttitiwj  of  1940  was  certainly  anoooragiag. 
But  now  tba  MoCarran-Waltar  bUl.  wbicb 
contains  more  Inaqultlas  tban  any  bnml- 
gratton  bOl  ever  paased  by  cmngreei.  tbrsat- 
•as  to  doae  our  dooci  tighter  than  ew. 

Tbe  Btroi^est  criticism  tbat  can  be  leveled 
at  tbe  MeCtaran  bill  Is  Its  Injiisttoe  to  tba 
peoples  of  soutbam  and  eastern  Xuropa. 

TakM,  for  avsmpia.  wbat  tbls  measure 
wonkl  maaa  to  the  people  of  Italy.  Tba  Mo- 
Oarran  bill  pwpatuates  against  tlM  Italians 
an  tbe  Ijijustloes  orlglnaUy  Included  la  tbe 
QuoU  Act  of  ItdM  and  tbe  aatlonal  orlglna 
formuU  adopted  in  19V,  really  daslgnart  to 
bar  people  bom  in  southern  and  Mslan 
Cnrope.  At  tbe  time  we  beard  tbe  old  storlss 
a^t^rt  tbsm — tbat  tbey  were  nnaastmll- 
able.  ttiat  tbey  were  clannish,  tbat  there 
were  falghar  rates  of  dellnqoency  among 
tbem.  But  undartying  all  these  claims  was 
tbe  real  ivasac  for  th»  restrictions— a  new 
pblloeopby  of  Nordic  superiority.  Without 
saying  tt  in  so  many  words,  our  immigra- 
tion wea  framed  tn  tbe  beUef  tbat  the  peo- 
at  As^o-QasoQ  and  Tmtonlc  origin 
•uperler  paopMs,  and  tbat  peoples  of 
soatbara  and  sea  tan  Barope  were  Inferior. 
Tbarefon,  tbe  legislators  reaaonad.  every- 
Ihlng  possible  sbould  be  done  to  keep  peo- 
ple from  sootbem  and  eaetsm  Bwxipe  out  of 
tbe  ituani  of  United  States  life. 

Tbls  perpetuatlan  of  tbe  doctrine  of  If  ordle 
■upailoilty  I  rs«ard  as  tbe  baatc  question 
Involved  tn  tbe  discussion  of  tbe  MeCbrran 
MB.  Tbe  bfU  makas  oar  natkmal  orlglna 
legislation  even  more  rigid  and  more  eaelu- 
sHa.  aad  tbta  Is  tbe  point  tbat  ebooM  be 
savbMAasd  aU  over  tbe  eooatry. 

Tbe  Nstlanal  Quota  Act.  wMb  Its  new^na- 
tlonal  origins  formula,  went  into  dfcct  tn 
,  Bow  tt  woiked  out  can  be  seen  in  the 
at  Italy,  ^n  tbe  pertod  from  IgOO  to 
Ml*.  Italian  tannigrmtloB  amownted  to  3.046,- 
911,  or  an  average  of  ovar  tOO.OOO  a  year.  By 
tbe  act  of  101.  tt  was  reduced  to  41.000  a 


further  reduced  to  6,800  a 
Tbe  BfeCarran  toUl  wUI,  I  believe,  make  It 
dimcult  to  admit  even  this  number,  aad 
wbat  has  bean  said  about  Italy  migfat  also 
be  said  with  equal  truth  about  Oreeoe.  Aos- 
tila.  Bongary,  Poland,  and  TogoalavU.  In 
tba  caas  of  nations  Uke  Bstonla,  lAtvla,  and 
Xitbuanla.  It  may  be  said  tbat  tbere  Is  no 
need  for  eooeern  at  tbs  preaent  about  bnml- 
gratkm  since  tbeee  oooatrtas  are  beblad  tb^ 
boa  ourtala.    But  wa  are  eooeerned  aboo* 


ant>Iy  if  lie  were  only  50-percent  Plllplno, 


ibd  the  same  would  be  true  of  PUlplnos  llv- 
iag  In  any  other  country  In  the  world. 

Colored  people  can  still  come  in  from 
Brasll  without  any  restrictions,  provided  of 
oouiee  tbey  can  pass  the  literacy  test  and  can 
eatabllsb  tbe  fact  that  they  wUl  not  become 
depeadenta.  Within  tbe  past  few  years  the 
UtUted  States  hss  been  leaning  somewhat 
on  Jamaican  labor  for  tba  Harvesting  of 
a^W  to  S,000  Jamaicans  have 


eomlag  tn'eacb  year.    Since  Jamaica 

Is  a  British  colony,  tbeee  workers  came  la 
OBder  tbe  untised  British  quota.  Mow,  ttils 
British  colony  Is  placed  under  Its  own  quota 
at  100  a  year.  Tbe  same  Is  true  of  Trinidad 
fm^  Otber  Buropean  oolonlee  In  tbe  Carib- 
bean. 

TlMae  who  back  the  IfeCarran  blU  claim 
tbat  tbeee  new  restrictions  on  Immigration 
from  Brtttsh  aad  other  European  Colonies 
are  deaigned  to  prevent  tbe  mlgratUm  of  laX9» 
numtiets  of  people  from  these  colonies  to  tbe 
United  States.  But  despite  tbe  fact  tbt 
tbey  oould  have  come  In  under  the  quotas  of 
tbe  mother  eountrles,  the  fact  is  that  no 
large  numbers  have  ever  come  In.  probably 
because  not  many  of  tbem  could  pass  the 
literacy  test  or  demonstrate  to  tbe  satla- 
factlon  of  the  American  consul  that  tliey 
could  tie  self-supporting. 

An  important  limitation  of  tbe  omnllms 
bamlgratton  bUl  is  Its  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  people  who  are  tlireat- 
ened  with  deportation.  In  deportation  caeea 
the  IfcCanan  liill  authorizes  tbe  Attorney 
Oenend  to  appoint  an  examiner.  But  this 
examiner  lias  no  independenoe:  he  is  a  part 
of  the  staff  at  the  Bureau  of  Immlgratton. 
Be  may  lie  hearing  cases  today  and  working 
up  evidence  for  deporting  people  tomorrow. 
What  this  procedure  virtually  amounts  to  Is 
t^^t  the  iBunigratlon  Ml!  really  makes  m 
effective  provision  for  hearings  In  deport^ 
tlon  cases. 

Tbis  lack  is  one  of  the  great  defects  in  the 
administration  of  our  immigration  legisla- 
Uon.  Ttie  oOclals  of  the  Immigration  Bu- 
reau are  subject  to  constant  pressures  for 
more  rigid  administration.  If  the  McCarran 
bm  becomes  law,  the  provision  for  fair  hear- 
ing and  jiidldal  determination  of  cases  rtde- 
portatlon  wlU  become  doubly  Important. 
But  In  fact  this  tiUl  makes  It  easier  for  the 
Immlgrstlon  Bureau  to  deport  people.  It 
shows  u  drift  toward  a  thne  when  It  will  be 
lelaUvely  simple  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
deport  an  alien  for  any  one  of  a  variety  at 
causes,  or  to  denaturatlss  a  person  who  may 
have  been  a  United  States  dttxen  for  many 
years. 

AU  proponents  of  decent,  htuiane  imml- 
fl^Uon  legislation  had  hoped  that  such  leg- 
islation would  attempt  to  eliminate,  at  least 
flTpvT  tbe  li|f ustices  of  the  National  Origins 
Act.  Tliey  had  hoped  that  any  new  long- 
term  leglslatifm  would  provide  for  the  pooling 
of  the  unused  quotas  under  tbe  Rational 
Origius  Act,  which  are  largely  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Ibe  National  Origins 
Act  set  tbe  British  quota  at  6S.721.  tmt  in  no 
year  iiave  the  British  used  more  than  a  third 
of  this  nimilier.  Ttie  Irish  quota  was  set  aS 
17JB63.  but  from  10.000  to  12/XK)  of  this  quoU 
has  not  lieen  used  each  year. 

One  proposal  included  in  tbe  Iiebmsn- 
Humpbray  bUl  would  pool  the  tmused  quotas 
of  from  60,000  to  704)00  among  the  countries 
with  very  low  quotaa.  This  provision  would 
be  of  great  Importance  in  the  Italian  sltua- 
tloD.  Tbe  Lehman -Humphrey  bill  would 
base  the  quotas  on  the  1950  census  lnwt.ea<1  of 
tbe  census  of  1930.  Slnoe  tbe  population  la 
this  period  has  Increased  by  40.000.000.  this 
would  mean  considerably  Increased  quotaa 
for  the  various  countries.  The  Lrtunan- 
Humphrey  bill  would  also  Include  Indians 
and  Negroes  in  computing  tlie  popiUatlon  on 
which  quotas  are  based.  This  would  have 
Uie  effect  of  upping  the  Britl&h  quota  very 
greatly  and  increasing  the  number  of  im- 
migrants wlio  could  be  admitted  from  16S/KN) 
to  389,000. 

Thoee  who  have  been  Interested  In  prunot- 
iag  a  Christian  philosophy  of  immigration, 
in  keeping  with  the  attitude  of  Pope  Pius 
ZH.  were  greatly  dlstreesed  to  read  the  state- 
ment to  the  prees.  dated  April  20.  1953.  by 
lir.  Bmes  llohlsr,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Imndgratlon  of  the  National  Cathdle  Wel- 
fare Oonferenoe.  In  tbls  statement  Itt. 
Mahler  announced  that  the  NCWC  had  sup« 
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ported  tlie  <nxmlbas  tanmlgratlon  bUle,  and 
be  referred  to  certain  provlBlons  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  aa  a  milestone  In  American 
history.  Again,  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Mc- 
Cabban.  dated  May  8.  1953.  Mr.  Mohler  Tlrtu- 
ally  states  tlxat  tbe  NCWC  has  supported  tbe 
legislation. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Mohler's  statementmnd 
his  letter  do  not  represent  the  considered 
thinking  of  the  bishops  of  tbe  United  States. 
They  are  certainly  at  variance  with  tbe  atti- 
tudes expressed  by  representatives  of  Cath- 
olic organizations  at  a  meeting  held  on  March 
8,  1962,  to  discuss  i>ollcles  of  immigration 
legislation.  It  Is  hard  to  understand  why 
the  statement  was  xa&Ai  or  tbe  letter  written. 
The  legislation  proposed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Cabban  deserves  no  such  support. 

EzcLTTsioM  Bnx 

X>esplte  the  superficial  tldylng-up  done  In 
conference,  the  McCarran-Walter  bill  codi- 
fying and  revising  the  country's  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  statutes  remains  a 
profoundly  disappointing  and  dangerous 
measure.  It  makes  numeroxis  changes  In 
the  unsatisfactory  existing  laws  dealing  with 
aliens.  But  It  retains  and  Intensifies  the 
underlying  excluslonlst  pblloeopby  which 
^  characterized  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924. 
Moreover,  it  authorizes  harsh  and  summary 
proceedings  in  the  treatment  of  aliens — pro- 
ceedings altogether  Inconsistent  with  Amer- 
ican Institutions.  In  general  tbe  bill  is  no 
better,  and  In  some  respects  it  Is  worse, 
than  existing  law.  We  urge  the  President 
to  veto  It. 

As  we  see  It.  there  are  three  major  defects 
In  the  McCarran -Walter  bill.  First  of  all. 
It  transforms  naturalization  Into  an  un- 
certain and  Inferior  class  of  citizenship. 
Under  Its  terms.  If,  within  S  years  of  bis 
naturalization,  a  citizen  Joins  any  organiza- 
tion which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  considers  a 
Communist-front,  the  mere  act  of  Joining, 
regardless  of  tbe  motive  or  intent,  may  be 
taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud  in 
obtaining  cltlzensblo  and  may  be  penalized 
by  deneturallzation.  It  also  provides  that 
a  naturalized  citizen  may  lose  his  citizenship 
if.  within  10  years  of  obtaining  It,  be  should 
refuse  to  testify  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee Investigating  subversive  activities. 
Neither  of  these  punitive  provisions  applies 
to  native-born  citizens;  a  naturalized  citizen 
would  be  less  free  than  one  who  was  native- 
born.  Tbe  effect  is  not  only  to  make  nat- 
uralized citizenship  uncertain  but  also  to 
frighten  and  Intimidate  and  thus  restrict  the 
rights  of  naturalized  citizens.  We  think  tbe 
distinction  between  classes  of  citizenship 
profoundly  un-American. 

Second,  the  bill  would  In  some  Instances 
harshly  limit  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  temper  Justice  with  mercy  In  deal- 
ing with  aliens  and  In  other  instances  would 
put  into  his  hands— or  Into  the  hands  of 
consuls  and  Immigration  officers — arbitrary 
power  to  exclude  or  deport  aliens,  with  In- 
adequate opportunities  for  appeal  to  the 
courts.  The  United  States  ought  to  deal 
with  aliens  no  less  Justly  than  with  citizens; 
and  Judicial  review,  we  have  learned,  is  a 
necessary  means  of  assuring  justice. 

Finally,  the  bill  is  animated  by  xenophobia. 
It  treats  Immigration  as  an  evil  and  a  lia- 
bility rather  than  as  an  asset  and  .  source  of 
strength,  as  It  has  been  In  the  past.  It  not 
only  sets  up  numerous  new  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion and  for  deportation — even  abolishing 
statutes  of  limitation  in  deportation  cases— 
but  it  restricts  immigration  to  the  trickle  of 
the  past  couple  of  decades.  The  number  of 
aliens  admissible  under  tbe  proposed  law 
would  be  virtually  identical  with  those  ad- 
missible under  tbe  present  law.  This  Is  (m- 
conpllsbed  by  basing  quota  provisions,  aa  In 
the  past,  upon  the  1920  censiu.  They  ought 
to  be  based  upon  current  census  figures  and 
they  oxigbt  to  be  liberalized.  This  Nation 
has  grown  to  greatness  through  enrichment 


of  Its  culture  and  its  population  from  the 
Old  World.  It  would  be  tragic  to  forsake  Its 
great  traditions  for  the  spurious  protection- 
ism of  a  McCarran  wall. 


TW  Offshore  Oil  BiD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  AIABAlfA 

IN  THX  8ENATI  OP  THZ  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoso  excellent  edi- 
torials from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
20.  1952.  and  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  10.  1952.  with  reference  to  the  so- 
called  tidelands  oil  Joint  resolution  which 
was  recently  vetoed  by  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  Tork  Times  of  May  30.  1903] 
Trs  OrrsRon  On.  Bni. 

The  offshore  oil  bill,  nullifying  three  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  held  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  paramount  rights 
over  tbe  lands  beneath  the  marginal  seas, 
has  now  passed  both  Houses  of  Congresa. 
Tbe  President  has  vetoed  similar  legislation 
once  before  and  we  hope  and  expect  that 
he  will  do  as  much  again. 

The  pending  measure,  known  as  the  Hol- 
land bill,  would  definitely  grant  to  the  coastal 
States  title  to  underwater  lands  out  to  their 
historic  botindarles — 3  miles  In  most  cases 
but  up  to  lOH  miles  in  others.  The  issue 
of  Pederal  versus  State  control  became  acute 
only  after  tbe  discovery  and  development 
of  huge  oil  deposits  under  tbe  marginal  seas 
off  the  coasts  of  California.  Texas,  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  it  is  the  fight  over  this  estimated 
reserve  of  15,000.000.000  barrels  of  oil  that 
gives  this  Interesting  legal  battle  an  Im- 
mense practical  Importance.  Tbe  States 
claim  that  they  always  bad  owned  tbe  areas 
In  dispute;  but  tbe  precise  question  had 
never  been  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
until  1947,  when  a  decision  was  rendered 
in  favur  of  tbe  Pederal  Government,  a  de- 
cision twice  repeated  in  1950. 

One  of  tbe  most  widely  employed  argu- 
ments for  overturning  the  decision  of  tbe 
highest  court  U  this:  To  grant  tbe  Pederal 
Government  paramount  rights  in  the  off- 
»hon  oU  lands  is  to  threaten  State  owner- 
ship of  all  navigable  waters.  Including  tbe 
land  underlying  all  bays  and  harbors,  all 
navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  as  Commissioner 
Moses  puts  it.  We  do  not  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  is  what  tbe  Supreme  Court 
decisions  imply,  and  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment throughout  tbe  long  history  of  thl# 
litigation  has  n'^ver  remotely  advanced  such 
a  far-fetched  claim.  In  fact.  Its  spokes- 
men have  repeatedly  disavowed  It. 

But  even  If  the  historic  background  to  the 
dispute  be  ignored  there  is  and  for  years  has 
been  an  entirely  adequate  legislative  remedy 
at  band.  Administration  bills  have  repeat- 
edly and  vainly  been  Introduced  explicitly 
to  grant  to  the  States  title  to  xuderwater 
land  shoreward  of  low-water  mark,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  removing  once  and  for  all 
this  irrelevant  argument  from  the  fight  over 
offshore  oU.  which  is  properly  a  fight  over 
ownership  of  land  seaward  of  low-water 
mark. 

▲  similar  provision  la  in  tbe  Holland  bill; 
but  It  surely  is  not  necessary  for  Congresa 


to  quitclaim  tremrtknisly  vahiaU*  propttf 

beneath  tbe  marginal  seas  that  tbe  Suprema 
Court  says  is  under  dominion  of  tbe  Pederal 
Oovemment  in  order  to  assure  tbe  Stataa 
that  the  Pederal  Oovemmest  has  no  dastga 
on  property  beneath  Inland  waters  or  oa 
State-owned  water-front  developments. 

No:  tbe  real  issue  is  whetber  tbe  Psdsral 
Oovemment  or  the  States  wUl  control  this 
great  offshore  reservoir  containing  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  valuable  natural  reerninws, 
Tbe  explolUtton  wUl  be  carried  on  by  prlvata 
companies  in  either  case.  If  the  quitclaim 
bUl  stands  each  of  tbe  coastal  States  lucky 
enough  to  find  oU  beneath  Its  marginal  sea 
wUl  develop  tbe  oil  In  its  own  way,  and  a 
mulU-bllllon-dollar  asset  wUl  be  used  prln- 
elpally  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  people  of  three, 
or  perbape  half  a  doaen.  States.  If  tbe  qulU 
claim  bin  can  be  beaten  back,  and  tbe  Con- 
gress can  be  persiiaded  to  pass  tbe  CMahoney 
bUI  allowing  the  Oovemment  to  supervlsa 
the  oU  reserves  .under  one  nationally  con- 
sistent policy,  we  think  that  tbe  major  bene- 
fit would  go  where  it  should  go.  to  the  poool* 
of  all  of  the  48  Statas. 

(Ptom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  10.  IMS] 
TtamjjKmVno 

The  very  title  of  the  so-called  tldclandi 
oU  bill  is  a  fraud.  It  purports  to  be  a  Jotnt 
resolution  to  confirm  and  eetabllah  the  tttlaa 
of  tbe  Statee  to  lands  beneath  navigable 
waters  within  State  boundaries  and  to  the 
natural  resources  within  such  lands  and 
waters.  But  tbe  resolution  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, and  vetoed  a  fortnight  ago  by  tha 
President,  has  nothing  to  do.  In  point  of  fact, 
with  lands  within  Stste  boundarlee.  It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Inland  waters 
or  with  "tidelands."  a  term  which  Is  properly 
applied  only  to  tbe  narrow  strip  of  land 
lying  between  high  tide  and  low  tida.  It 
deals,  rather,  with  land  lying  seaward  ot  tha 
tidelands.  beyond  the  inland  waters  and 
wboUy  outside  StaU  boundartea,  tbe  strip 
between  tbe  low-tide  mark  and  the  8 -mile 
limit  properly  called  the  marginal  sea. 

Now,  it  is  Impossible  for  Congress  "to  con- 
firm •  •  •  the  UUes  of  tbe  Statee"  to 
these  lands  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Btatas,  as  component  parts  of  the  Pederal 
Union,  have  never  had  any  titles  to  them. 
Our  authority  for  this  asaertlon  Is  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  of  tbe  United  States,  a  body 
created  by  tbe  OonstltuUjn  for  the  nrpress 
purpose  of  sttllng  controversies  of  this 
sort.  Tbe  Supreme  Court,  although  it  has 
held  repeatedly  that  the  SUtes  do  Indeed 
have  title  *x>  their  Inland  waters,  ruled  un- 
equivocally in  the  California  case  of  1947  that 
California  had  no  title  to  ths  marginal  sea 
and  that  paramount  rights  in  and  full  do- 
main over  tbe  area  rested  In  the  Unltad 
States  as  a  sovereign  Nation.  Texas  enjoyed 
such  rights  and  dominion  during  the  decade 
of  her  Independence  but  relinquished  them 
upon  relinquishing  her  naUonal  sovereignty 
when  she  Joined  tbe  United  States. 

What  Congress  attempted  to  do.  therefore. 
In  its  tidelands  resolution  was  to  give  away 
to  three  coastal  States.  CaltfomU,  Texas, 
and  Ix>ulsiana,  lands  and  mineral  resources 
which  belong  to  tbe  people  of  tbe  whole 
American  Union.  President  Truman  sent 
this  resolution  back  to  Congrsaa  with  a 
forceful  and  compelling  veto  massage,  be- 
cause, he  said.  "I  do  not  believe  such  an  ac- 
tion would  be  in  tbe  national  interest,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  any  President  could  fall  to 
oppoae  it."  Por  our  part,  we  do  not  see  how 
any  Congress  acting  as  a  legislature  of  the 
United  SUtes  could  fall  to  sustain  a  veto  on 
these  grounds. 

A  strange  sort  of  frenzy  seems,  however, 
to  have  taken  hold  of  the  offlclaU  of  a  great 
many  interior  States  ot  the  Union  which 
have  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  loaa 
from  quitclaim  legislation.  They  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  bambooaled  Into  a 
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the  01 

OovuVs  rallag  in  tlia  Oaltf  omla.  Tteaa,  and 
Umlalaaa  rasri  baa  east  doubt  on  tte  st»- 
toa  ai  teada  banaath  thair  aaftgaWe  inlaad 
watars.  The  fear  la.  of 
Ita 

otaar  by  the  PieskUnt 
torn  declared  in  bis  veto  message.  "U 
Iba  Ooagrass  wlahea  to  enact  lagtalatloD  oon- 
Armlng  tbe  8tataa  in  tba  ownanhlp  at  what 
la  already  tbars  ♦bat  la.  tba  lands  and  ra- 
soureaa  undsr  navigable  inland  waters  and 
shall,  of  ooursa,  be  glad  to 
It.  But  suob  laglslaflnn  ii$  oom- 
pietaly  unnaoaasary.  and  baara  no  relation 
whatever  to  tba  quaatlon  of  what  should  ba 
dona  wUb  lan<te  which  tba  Btatss  do  not  now 
own— that  Is.  tba  lands  under  an  open  saa." 
▲part  Crom  tba  oaostttutloosi  lasoe  in- 
vcdvad.  tba  PreaMtant  pointed  out  In  his  veto 
■saaMga  tba  Importanoa  of  kaaptng  the  oU 
of  tbe  »T"»g«»*«>  saa  undar  Psdsral  manage- 
ment in  ordsr  to  oouaaivs  It  for  national  de- 
fenae  purpoasa.  Be  potnied  out.  too.  the 
tremendous  bcnaflta  that  could  accrue  to  tbe 
Nation  M  a  whole  by  devoting  tbe  revenxia 
to  be  derived  from  azplotutlcn  of  the  mar- 
ginal sea  to  a  program  of  FMaral  aid  to  edu- 
eatlOQ  in  the  mannar  inioposad  not  long  ago 
by  aenator  Biu.  Thaaa  oafbt  to  be  com- 
p^taC  oonslderatlaas  to  Membara  of  Con- 
gresa witaae  buatncaa  It  is  to  serve  national, 
not  meisly  local  or  saetlonal.  tnteresta.  Ttm 
Seskate  wUl  be  taatad  as  a  nataonal  body  wban 
tt  voias  ttals  week  on  a  mottoo  to  ovcrrtda 
tba  Piu^dsiit^  wte.  Wa  bopa  tbat  the  veto 
win  bi 
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UNITED 
Monday,  /me  U.  iU2 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Preddent.  ImI 
Mdajr  la  Oeattia.  Waah..  tbe  chairman 
€t  the  Nattonal  Seeurlty  Reaoiirees 
Board.  Mr.  Jack  Oofrte.  naade  what  I  be- 
Ueme  to  be  a  slgnlfleant  report  to  tbe 
eoontry  on  tbe  state  of  America's  secu- 
rity resources.  It  is  a  report  wbicb  I 
tbiak  could  well  be  read  by  erery  Sena- 
tor and  RepresentaUve. 

Of  particalar  tfiaportanoe  Is  Mr.  Gor- 
rle'b  report  on  tbe  trend  toward  selee- 
tloD  of  dlqiersed  sites  for  new  AnMrican 
tedwtrlal  faculties.  This  Is  true  be- 
caoK  ottr  national  Industrial  dispersion 
policy  is  baMd  on  voluntary  site  selec- 
tion by  the  businessman  who  wants  to 
build  a  new  plant,  and  upon  community 
eoopcrafelon  in  tbe  destcnatloa  of  dis- 
persed industrial  areas. 

As  an  advisory  body  to  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board 
fs  necessarily  a  comparatlTely  anony- 
iiious  organlaatlon.  Z^efertb^eas,  this 
report  of  tbe  Board's  Cbairman  sboWi 
how  broadly  and  bow  clearly  It  covers  its 
statutory  assignment  of  advising  tbe 
PrMddent  on  tbe  ooordlnatton  of  mill- 
tmtf  and  clTlllan  mobillEation  programs. 
Ja<&  Gorrie  has  performed  an  excellent 
service  In  relralldOng  tbe  Board  staff  and 
bringing  Its  work  up  to  tbe  stature  in« 
tended  for  it.  when  ConffreBB  paased  the 
National  Secortty  Act  of  1M7. 

Mr.  President.  I  mk  that  the  address 
of  Mr.  Jack:  Oorrie  before  the  Armed 


Day  hmeheon  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  be  printed  In  tbe 
Rsoora. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordezjBd  to  be  printed  In  tbe 
RaoocB,  as  follows: 


It  is  a  pilvilege  to  Join  with  the  Seattla 
Chamber  of  Oonuneroe  in  obaervtng  Armed 
Poroes  Day. 

Ho  region  of  America  has  given  more  mean- 
ing to  Armed  Poroaa  Day  than  haa  the 
Pacific  northwaat. 

We  salute  the  men  and  women  of  tba 
mmtary  servloee — our  land,  sea,  and  air 
foreea.  Observances  such  as  tbls  demon- 
strate tbe  unity  of  American  dvfllana  with 
tboae  wbo  wen  vnder  arms  to  theae  crttlcal 


More  than  8  years  in  Washington -on-the- 
Potomac  haa  impreaaed  me  that  Beattte  is 
perhaps  more  aware  of  theae  criucal  timea 
than  many  metropoUtan  centers  In  tbe  na- 
tion. 

Td  tttoae  of  us  with  national  seeorlty  re- 
sooivaa  planning  responslbUlty,  Seattle  baa 
bean  of  tremendow  tielp.  I  do  not  think 
yoa  win  bava  dlAeolty  m  recalling  the  staocfc 
f  yaars  ago.  when  the  queatton  was  ralaad 
aa  to  wbatbw  tba  Paetflc  Mortbwaat  was  safe 
as  aa  iBdwtrlal  kxatiao.  With  tba  b^  of 
etvkwntntfsd  Isaders.  a^|^  waa  da- 

X  rafw  to  tba  aooompUabmsBt  cf  the  in- 
tBik  focoa  MMiianiad  by 


tlonaT  Industrial  dlaperslon  policy  by 
dsBtTtvBan.   Up  So  now.  «7  of  tba  moat  im- 

wbleh  prodocf 
tonlk  ot  oor  A 

this  plan.    Many 
ara  In  varioaa  stafas  of 

of  tbasa  oomatftssai 
la  now  raally  undsr  way.    Jost  laat  waak.  tba 


It 

of 
to  sobmlt 
local  Industrial  dtepcralon 
committee  as  to  wbatber  tba  p)avt  sMa  eon- 
foraw  to  national  diqwralon  atandaida. 

What  OPA  Is  aaklng  for  la  advlea— advice 
tRMn  tiM  local  oooualttee.  If  tbe  eommlttee 
aan  say  "wa  bava  ebaeked  tbe  loeaUon  of  this 
plant  and  find  tbat  it  la  adaquataly  dlvcraad 
with  isapirT  to  the  national  standards."  OPA 
will  aooefii  tbe  committee's  word  for  it. 

If,  however,  tbe  plant  site  happens  to  be 
Within  a  conoentrated  area,  or  too  cloae  to  it. 
tbera  aiay  be  a  good  and  necessary  reason  for 
tbat.  In  such  caasa.  the  local  Industrial  dla- 
perslon  committee  may  advise  DPA  of  the 
justlflcatloo  for  granting  an  exception  to  the 
dLsparalan  standards.  Then  the  ofBdals  in 
Washington  who  have  Uie  re^wnslblllty  for 
carrying  out  this  program  can  make  an  in- 
telligent dad ston— based  on  local  advice— as 
to  whether  the  site  should  be  apfuovad  or  tba 
applicant  advised  to  seek  another  location. 

We  have  been  getting  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
persion in  the  location  of  new  defense  plants 
since  the  Korean  conflict  began — and  we 
have  had  this  dlsperaon  without  any  co- 
ercive action  whatever  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Fe4eral  Government. 

Besulu  o?  a  »\acVSf  of  tbf  ttasS.lpc&ticm 
of  plants  in  Um  48  Statee  liave  been  most 
gratifying. 

It  is  trus  tlMt  some  important  plants 
have  gone  into  some  of  the  more  congaated 
araas.  In  many  caaea.  that  was  unavoid- 
able. 

But  our  survey  shows  that  40  percent  of 
the  defense  cipa&sions  costing  tljOOOfiOO 
or  more  were  located  outside  the  industrial 
metropolitan  araas  (thoae  having  40.000  or 
more  workers).  Just  S8  percent  are  in  the 
suburban  metropolitan  areas.    And  only  18 


, of  tba  planm  sre  looated  inside  tb* 

central    dtlaa    of    industrial    metropolitan 


If  we  look  as  tbm  Umatmant  valua  of 
thaaa  planta.  tbe  dlaperaion  picture  la  even 
better. 

Dollarwlae,  out  of  SCO  plants  with  a  total 
investment  of  a7.7fi0j000.000.  only  13  per- 
oent  ara  goiiw  inside  the  eentral  dtlea  of 
Induatrlal  metropolitan  araas.  Party-two 
pcreant  of  the  Iniualmant  la  going  Into  tbe 
suburban  areaa  and  the  remaining  46  percent 
la  loeatad  In  tbe  outlying  aeetlons. 

Actually,  under  the  national  indostrlal 
dtapsrsian  atandarda.  moat  of  tbe  plants  In 
the  Buborban  aieaa  ara  diaparaad.  Many  of 
tbe  metropolitan  arasa,  as  deaignwfad  by  the 
Oenaus  Boeav.  tiwf^rd^  aeveral  eou-^tlea  sur- 
romidlng  a  cmitral  etty.  Tbcte  la  pieatv 
of  room  tn  most  of  tbm  metropoMtan  ar sag 
for  new  Indnstrlal  factUtlee  to  locate— and 
still  be  10  miles  or  more  from  any  congested 
section. 

Does  tbla  mean  there  la  no  need  for  fur- 
ther dlspetalon? 

Not  at  alL  Tbare  atlU  are  18  eential 
ettlea  wbioh  ^''»«*^"  more  than  half  of  tbe 
Mfatkm's  defense  produotton  capadty.  We 
stUl  have  certain  Indnetrles  of  which  far  too 
great  a  psoportkm  la  located  in  one  or  two 
Cltiea.  The  Defenae  Production  Artmtyila- 
tration  still  is  receivlag  new  appUoatlona  ifft 
taa  aaaortiratlnn  oartlficataa  at  tbe  rate  of  a 
hundred  or  man  per  week. 

Tbare  la  a  very  vital  need  tor  oontinulng 
our  aOorta  to  eneoumge  tbe  looatkm  of 
even  more  new  plants  In  pUeas  which  wlU 
not  enlianne  tbe  attraetlvaness  of  our  rittsa 
as  taigata  (or  enaeay  atta^. 

Tbas  is  tbe  )ob  which  to  being  done  bf 
thaaa  local  Industrial  dbttarskm  eon 

Tbare  to  anotbsr  side  to  the  raaulta  of 
surrey.     It    proves   that    tbe   trend 

loeatlaoa  to  aeoooaaloally  aoond. 
It  proves  that  thto  program,  which  you  la 
Baattle  developed  in  oonjunction  with  tbe 
Watlonal  SeciHrity  Beaouroea  Board  to  fair 
and  praetlaable,  aa  weU  as  In  tba  beat  in- 
terests of  national  defense.  -^ 

Ihto  to  a  Pederal  program  in  which  the 
major  responalbfllty  haa  been  handed  to  tbe 
people  of  the  communltlea  thameeivea. 

Oeographlcally.  tb«  Pacific  Northwest  to 
doaer  to  the  Sovtet  Union  than  any  otbar 
regkm  of  the  United  Btafeea.  Within  tba 
boundaries  at  Washington  and  Oragcn  to  a 
multt-binion  dollar  national  stake  In  mili- 
tary baaes.  posts,  and  InstaUatlona.  in  ship- 
yards, hydroelectric  power  hoxMas,  dams^ 
atomic  energy  plants,  almnlnum  axid  mag- 
nesium works,  the  production  and  pmoessing 
of  food,  limiber.  plywood  and  other  wood 
products. 

*?rt*^'"g  *»  s  native  son.  when  we  in  tba 
Pacific  Northwest  industrlallaed  in  eamaet. 
we  e]q>erienced  one  of  the  greatest  eoonomlo 
ixioms  in  recent  nation  ai  htotory.  When 
prophets  of  doom  predicted  the  collapae  oC 
our  industry  with  the  end  of  World  War  XX, 
we  confounded  them  by  ttdaptlng  ouraalvee 
to  new  oooditlona.  and  continued  with  our 
boom.  We  are  still  Indus  trializing.  and  we 
know  that  tp«**»rtau  vill  be  made  in  our 
own  industrial  plants.  By  the  same  token, 
we  are  pressing  for  completion  of  new  power 
projects  In  the  Columbia  Blver  Basin,  so 
that  we  wont  again  be  faced  with  a  brown- 
out threat,  as  we  were  a  little  leas  tluui  a 
year  ago. 

All  of  thto  means,  of  course,  tbat  this 
legion  cSers  prime  targets  for  an  aggressor. 
Is  such  an  attack  really  fSO&Oile?  •• 

XM  us  tffy"'<"*  the  nature  of  the  only 
state  from  which  an  unprovoked  attack  to 
to  be  feared.  We  know  tluit  the  Korean  ag- 
gression to  only  one  saltont  In  tbe  Xramlln 
offensive  toward  world  domination.  Tb» 
Soviets  will  strike  with  political  or  military 
weapons,  wherever  they  think  titey  have  tbe 
capability  to  win.  We  luiow  that  thaIr  stra- 
tegic objectives  remain  the  same  even 
though  their  tactics  and  tbe  setting  may 
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ftrj.  Although  they  might  like  to  »ehleT« 
tbdr  goal  by  subversion  and  bloodless  con- 
quest, they  are  capable  of  blundering  and 
pliinglng  us  all  Into  a  full-scale  global  war. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StaS, 
Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  last  week  told  a  con- 
gressional committee  that.  "If  the  present 
trend  of  Soviet  activities  continues,  the  mili- 
tary considerations  which  today  deter  our 
enemies  from  war  may  have  lost  their  deter- 
ring effect  by  the  1964  period.  Our  enemies 
will  have  capabilities  of  endangermg  our 
coimtry — doing  it  most  critical  damage — at 
that  time." 

General  Bradley  stated  also  that  "Apart 
from  our  superior  atomic  capabilities,  here 
la  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  Sorlet 
Russia  has  not  attacked  before  this.  It  la 
the  effort  she  has  had  to  make  to  rebuild 
her  Indxistrles,  and  relocate  a  sizable  part  of 
them  In  the  less  vulnerable  area,  behind  the 
TJnia.  This  rebuUding  has  been  going  on 
for  years  now." 

And  he  added  "Obviously,  a  satisfactory 
strategic  stockpile  is  one  condition  a  nation 
must  reach  before  she  can  risk  a  siistalned 
conflict.  Every  indication  shows  that  she 
is  reaching  that  stage,  both  from  a  basis  of 
Industrial  capacity  and  industrial  location." 

How  are  we  to  cope  with  their  tactics 
and  strategy?  The  answer.  I  think.  Is 
strength  and  perspective. 

We  are  attempting  to  build  up  and  main- 
tain the  strength  necessary  to  protect  our- 
selves on  a  continuing  basis.  Heretofore,  we 
have  had  only  two  speeds  for  our  great  de- 
fense production  machine — wide  open  and 
shut  down.  The  prime  objective  of  the  pres- 
ent mobilization  assignment  is  the  develop- 
ment Of  a  base  for  military  production — a 
base  that  wUl  let  American  production  move 
into  full  gear  qxilckly.  If  that  becomes 
necessary. 

We  are  rapidly  rounding  out  that  base. 
What  has  developed  Is  a  sort  of  cruising 
speed,  during  which  we  can  simultaneously 
rearm  and  provide  an  expansible  industrial 
base  without  damaging  the  national  econ- 
'  omy. 

We  know  too  well  that  modem  war  can 
strike  an3rwhere  without  warning.  80  far, 
we  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  es- 
tablish a  production  base  without  enemy 
Intolerenoe.  If  war  Is  thrust  upon  us,  it 
follows  that  we  would  have  to  maintain  and 
expand  that  base  while  under  enemy  at- 
tack, here  at  home. 

Our  present  mobilization  policy  gives  us 
the  benefit  of  moving  Into  M-day  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  time.  One  vital  lesson  we 
have  learned  is  that  one  of  our  primary 
resources  is  the  continuity  of  experience  and 
know-how  acqiilred  up  to  now.  It  would  be 
foUy  to  waste  such  a  resotirce.  One  of  the 
most  Important  elements  In  this  primary 
resource  is  the  experienced  executive  per- 
sonnel— the  biisiness  and  engineering  execu- 
tives— who  can  step  into  key  jobs  without 
delay,  and  direct  the  expansion  of  the  mo- 
bilization program. 

These  men  have  been  on  leave  from  their 
businesses  to  take  part  In  the  partial  mo- 
bilization Job.  They  comprise  a  current 
roster  of  executive  talent.  When  these  men 
have  served  a  tour  of  active  duty  they  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  current  plans  and 
can  carry  them  out  in  thxM  of  disaster. 

Once  these  executives  return  to  their  nor- 
mal pursuits,  they  should  be  kept  Informed 
continually  of  new  developments  In  mobili- 
zation plans  and  programs.  There  is  thus 
being  built  up  a  reserve  executive  force 
which  can  spring  into  action  and  take  over 
key  mobilization  posts,  Jiut  as  reserve  mili- 
tary personnel  are  available  instantly  for 
aervioe  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

llalntalnlng  long-range  strength  involves 
many  other  problems.  We  must  close  the 
gaps  in  our  resource  availabilities.  The 
military  equipment  to  be  produced  and  de- 


livered in  the  next  2  or  8  yean  muit  be  con- 
stantly modernized. 

The  mobilization  base  must  be  completed. 
We  need  many  more  engineers  In  this  coun- 
try than  we  now  have  and  unfortunately  the 
graduating  classes  are  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  in  this  field.  We  are  seeking  means 
of  overcoming  thii;  problem  along  with  many 
others  In  the  field  of  manpower. 

But  merely  building  up  o\ir  industrial 
might  is  not  enough. 

We  must  also  take  firm  and  adequate 
measures  to  protoct  that  Indiistrlal  base  ■ 
our  people,  our  communities,  and  oiir 
homes — against  the  threat  of  enemy  attacks 

No  section  of  this  country  Is  completely 
safe.  It  woiild  be  the  height  of  folly,  there- 
fore. If  we  were  to  build  all  these  new  fac- 
tories— those  power  plants,  mills,  and  trans- 
portation facilities — and  leave  them  wide 
open  to  attack. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do— to  sustain  the  power  to 
produce,  which  Is  one  of  o\ir  most  potent 
weapons. 

First  of  all.  we  must  reduce  the  vulner- 
ability of  Oiir  industrial  sytem  to  enemy  at- 
tack. The  natioital  Industrial  dispersion 
program  is  one  of  the  measures  we  are  taking 
toward  that  end. 

A  strong  civil  defense  organlzatiOD— 
trained  and  equlpiied  to  meet  the  threat  of 
repeated  attacks — is  essential  to  tl~e  contin- 
uation of  conununlty  life  and  the  production 
of  material  needed  by  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  are  seeking  to  eliminate  jsotentlal  bot- 
tlenecks In  the  form  of  concentration  of  key 
facilities  by  creating  alternate  sourcss  of 
supply. 

Besides  reducing  our  vulnerability  to  at- 
tack, we  vauBt  plan  now  for  the  complex 
Job  of  restoring  production  in  the  wake  of 
attack — whether  it  be  visited  upon  a  single 
city  or,  as  appears  more  likely,  against  a 
nximber  of  our  principal  production  centers 
at  one  time.  The  National  Security  Re- 
sources Bocvd  Is  v^'orking  with  34  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  planH  to  facilitate  rehabilita- 
tion— such  p-  material  and  manpower  alloca- 
tions for  production  reqiiirlng  first  priority. 

But  military  defense  and  production 
strength  alone  are  not  enough. 

To  achieve  ultimate  victory  in  this  world 
struggle  for  freedom,  we  also  need  to  be 
guided  by  a  sound  historical  perspective. 
We  must  look  at  the  p>olitlcal,  economic,  and 
ethical  bases  of  our  democracy,  and  keep  be- 
ton  us  the  way  in  which  the  years  have 
given  Increasing  content  and  meaning  to 
these  values. 

We  must  see  ourselves  in  the  perspective 
of  the  future.  We  must  see  the  United 
States  increasing  its  effectiveness  in  Its  role 
of  world  leadership. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  this  leadership. 

At  home,  we  have  remained  strong  eco- 
nomically. Without  such  a  demonstration 
of  the  success  of  our  own  economic  system, 
the  world  would  not  long  heed  our  call  to 
freedom. 

Since  Armed  Forces  Day  last  year,  our 
econcmiy  has  gained  In  strength  and  BO\ind- 
ness.  We  have  proved  that  our  way  of  life, 
even  In  time  of  world  emergency,  can  sup- 
port a  steady  rise  in  living  standards.  To- 
day, 63  million  Americans  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  offices,  shops,  mills,  mines,  fac- 
tories, and  forests,  on  farms,  on  docks,  and 
on  the  high  seas. 

We  have  never  enjoyed  such  widespread 
proeperity  as  we  have  today.  Farm  Income 
and  labor  Income  are  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore. Corporate  income  and  dividends  are  at 
a  peak  range.  In  spite  of  high  taxes  and 
high  prices  occasioned  by  a  defense  program, 
more  Americana  are  able  to  live  better  now 
tlian  ever  before.   For  the  first  time  in  world 


history  we  are  engaged  In  a  precedent -shat- 
tering partial  mobUizatlon.  adapting  our 
economy  to  the  uncertainties  of  world  con- 
ditions, yet  continuing  oitf  traditional  way 
Of  freedom  under  law. 

But  leadership  Is  comprised  of  other  ele- 
ments as  well.  Because  w  are  fighting 
"stomach  communism"  we  must  help  other 
peoples  In  other  parts  of  the  world  to  raise 
their  living  standards,  too.  We  have  seen 
how  the  Soviets  In  one  generation  have  ex- 
tended their  sway  to  800  million  people. 

Our  experiences  in  Europe  In  meeting  the 
Kremlin  offensive  have  demonstrated  that  an 
empty  stomach  is  as  likely  to  cause  trcTubla 
as  a  loaded  rifle;  and  empty  stomach  Is  even 
more  likely  to  turn  desperate  people  to  the 
false  promises  of  communism. 

A  generation  ago,  Lenin  said,  "The  road 
to  Paris  lies  throxigh  Calcutta  and  Peking."* 
The  Communists  have  already  built  the  road 
to  Peking.  It  behooves  us,  \mder  these  clr- 
ctunstances,  to  keep  *.be  long-range  perspec- 
tive before  us.  to  oppoae  the  btiildlng  of 
Communist  roads  Into  India,  Burma,  Blani. 
Ifalaya.  and  Indo-Chlna. 

We  are  already  prepared  to  take  on  this 
nonmilitary  campaign  m  theee  five  nations 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  Government  Is  ar- 
ranging to  send  a  task  force  into  that  part  of 
the  world.  796  American  technicians.  In  an 
offensive  against  hxmger  and  disease — the  al- 
llee  of  conununism. 

You  know  that  in  great  areas  of  Asia,  AfM- 
ca,  and  South  America,  peoples  live  in  dire 
poverty  In  the  midst  of  vast  and  untouched 
natural  resources.  The  lives  of  these  peo- 
ple are  threatened  by  diseases  we  long  stncs 
have  brought  under  control.  These  peoplee 
look  either  to  ui,  the  advanced  forces  of  the 
free  world,  or  to  the  Communists,  for  tech- 
nical help,  for  small  quantities  of  capital 
goods  to  start  the  seU-generatlng  process  of 
improving  their  own  condition. 

The  SovleU  are  promising  aid.  although 
they  are  pour  on  delivery.  But  if  we  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  initiative  and  show  strong 
leadership,  we  abandon  helplees  people  to 
the  me..-cy  of  communism.  Where  we  haw 
moved  to  help,  the  world  hss  been  aston- 
ished by  the  ensuing  results.  To  do  the 
things  that  require  doing  in  making  this  as- 
pect of  oxir  foreign  policy  effective,  we  need 
the  support  of  all  Americans,  and  particular- 
ly of  such  businessmea  as  those  who  helped 
hammer  out  the  Seattle  plan  as  a  w^M/wifi 
poUcy  for  Industrial  dispersion. 

War  Is  not  the  ultimate  answer,  of  course^ 
Those  nations  which  failed  to  recognize  the 
full  measure  of  the  responsibility  that  goes 
with  leadership  have  all  failed  in  that  role. 
While  we  need  the  protection  of  a  stroaf 
military  shield,  we  must  go  beyond  that. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  94  percent  of  our 
total  naUonal  debt  of  $258,000,000,000  Is  at- 
tributable to  past  wars  in  which  this  co\in- 
try  has  been  engaged.  At  the  cloee  of  fiscal 
year  1930.  the  debt  rtstilting  from  war  was 
tl6.200.000.000.  Between  the  cloee  of  fiscal 
year  1939  and  Uay  1952.  this  debt  Increased 
•218.000.000.000.  for  a  total  of  $334,200,000,000 
attributable  to  wars. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  Insiirance  for 
peace,  and  our  own  economic  self-interest, 
our  fight  against  stomach  communism  in  the 
Pacific,  Asia,  and  Africa  promises  much  big- 
ger dividends.  Looking  at  this  issue  from  a 
businesslike  perspective,  we  find  there  Is  no 
sounder  investment.  For  more  than  half  of 
ova  Imports,  notably  Imports  of  strategle 
materials  that  are  abeolutely  essential  to 
our  economy,  comes  from  the  world's  under- 
developed and  most  impoverished  regions. 
Virtually  all  our  natiu-al  rubber,  manganese, 
and  tin,  a  fourth  of  our  zinc  and  copper, 
two-thirds  of  oxu  bauxite,  the  lion's  share 
of  the  uranium  ore  needed  for  our  atomle 
production — all  these  commodities  must  be 
Imported.    One  of  our  aluminum  producers 
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Arm 


I 
jn  1^  Pidflc  Worth— It  ruinn  hu 
porting  aluminum  aod  ateel  from 
the  i^aat  /ear   to  help   overcome 


Japan  la 


In  boosdag  JMag 


In 


petltife  x"— '"—  "I^  ■**— '^*'  la  vhlrtSi  «• 
iMct  to  theae  premur—  will  b*  a  crucUl 
test  of  our  world  leadership  Them  will  be 
n«ed  for  the  kind  of  dvlo  spirit  wblch 
proBptad  flefttUs  ImAkb  to  oOv  to 
daf siMe  ejsnnln  an  ladivtrlal 
irtUdi  was  aol  merely  anreptaMe  to  tbe 
of  tte  oountry.  but  vorkabla.  Tba  Beattla 
plan  was  a  mmoa  of  hTTii1'~c  off  dlalnratlnna 
whlc9i  would  ham  rasultad  from  aa  amwtoa 
dkv>erml  for  hicraaaad  sacuxitf.  We  asnst 
think  of  plaam  sad  poUelm  whleb  wlU  euek- 
km  the  Nation  agfOast  tlM  temporary  dla- 
lomUons  and  itzmlas  oocaslonad  by  tba  «f- 
fm%  of  loag-taio^py  and  impovarlsltad  pao- 
plM  to  increase  their  productivity.  Impiove 
tiMtr  cooDomlc  welfare,  and  aoqnln  pOUtl- 
«al  staMUty  wltbln  II10  framawock  of  rep- 
reaentaam  govimment  uader  law. 

In  the  market  plaom  of  the  world  we  Amer- 
tsaaa  aaa  aompntliig  against  other  Ideas  and 
tdaola^m.  We  am  not  trying  to  foist  oor 
own  way  of  life  on  any  other  peoples.  But 
«n  have  a  aouad  product  In  oar  pUkmoftoj 
at  '^aasi  da."  of  ttvtag  In  freedm-t  under  law. 

Oar  programs 
mmtary  aid  are 
for  a 


tbe  DekuwBxt 

mhieb  InehailM  United  State*  8ei»tecB 

Jtmm  J.  WnxxaMS  and  J.  Amjukb  ftaua, 

/I. 

This  qilendM  eany  ww  ttw  wtanliif 
esaay  ta  tSie  State  of  Delaware  In  the 

Ooptest  jponaored 
tlilc  year  by  the  Imdim  Auxiliary.  De- 
puitamai  ot  Dtimwn,  Vetefaof  of  For- 
eign Wan.  Mte  liteteif  P.  Bndalph.  a 
14-yaA  old  girt  who  joeT eaaqiteted  tacr 
frwhteiii  year  at  Dofvw  Hlgti  SchocJ. 
Do^er,  Dd^  won  tMs  llrdy  and  Tnoet 
eonpettttre  essay  ouiitest.  8be  recetred 
a  caab  ndze  as  veil  $s  a  medal  avaided 
liy  the  Ladles  AuzIUazy  to  thu  Depart- 
amti  <tt  Delaware,  Veteraos  o<  Foteiga 
Waca.  Thte  eaaay  irill  oumpete  in 
i  ¥etegans  of  foreign  Wan  r 


On  the  occasion  of  the  annml  en- 
eanpment  of  the  Department  of  D^Ia- 
wm,  Yelsrans  oi  Vbrelcn  Wan  and  the 
ladki  auzlUaiy.  hdd  reoently  at  Leve^ 
Del^  ICn  Rudolph  delif«f«d  this 
in  a  f«ry  ssagnMWirnt  and  tovreastye 

In 


^wa  an  an  tBdapendaat  nation,  aim  w 
%Mafl  to  baep  our  tadepeadenee. 

^I^a  atmea  the  h^ghem  tflsporteaee  to  lodl— 
vMwal  freedom,  and  we  amea  to  keep  oar 


"We  are  a  pcaoaTM  pooiAe,  and  w«  want 

"       fct  of 
of  poMey 

a 

u*    We   want  to 


Congreas  was  present  at  the  ( 
and  ipere  so  imiireaBed  wKh  this  timely 
and  eigriiWi**!*!  essay  that  we  asked  per- 
mlwiisi  of  Mte  Rnrtnlph  to  have  It  In- 
cluded In  the  OoTCBcasioMai.  Bcoots. 

We  are  nasi  proud  o(  Min  Rndkilph 
and  all  the  yovag  people  «(  Delawaza. 
We  believe  that  this  easay  Is  an  eaampia 
Of  tlie  iDderstaodhic  and  appreciation 
svlileh  yovng  people  hare  for  oar  ooan- 
try.  ofor  form  of  gofemmenC  and  free- 
dam.  We  certainly  want  to  congratu- 
late not  only  llln  Rudolph  but  afl  o<  the 
•Cher  youDif  people  wte  eotepeted  in 
this  essay  eonteet  In  D 
Ladles  AtulUary  of  the  ¥< 

their  wilslsiiilhig  suc- 


juatioe  Is  tba  oely  paaea  frtiltih 
—  It  oar  bMary  wa  bava 

of  L  

of  gmaieat  opportualty.    la  tba 

of  aa  am  of 

It    TWa  taaa  ead  Ideal 

V  wa  am  waMad  ta  ds^tag  with  tba 

i<rf  w*artfl  Isadsrabtp  la  a  aplfit 


In  devdoplnc  amoqg  eror  ynun« 

peofAe  teterest  In  and  aj^pv^edatten  of 
ooT  type  of  guvei  1  tnwHit> 
Tike  essay  Is  as  IbUovs: 


V  wa  feaap  tbis  goal  Hi  adnd,  aetteg  eon- 
AdMiMy,  Imt  wKboat  eoaa^aoaaey,  wa  ahonid 
be  dMe  wtthia  the  aext  tew 

«M9  MBQB  ■HI^BI  ok  Clwal^HlaBOU* 


us  today.    In  oar  rolm  of 
to  our  Natloa^ 


bEvwTMr't 

EZTIN6ION  OPRBCABKB 

XOLEBBOGCS 


ago  aarty  Aoaeiieaos  f  ought 

t  tbea  bom.    People  knew 

tbeli    leepuusRilllUm    then'; 

that  oar  Ootemuiant  la 

from  meraiy 

_  .  taas  psvvera  <n 

— ta^iractloe  deawa— 

yw    of    tSke    wortd. 

Should  we  fall.  It  would  not  be  Amertea'a 
faiiam.  bat  tba  faSma  of  a  daaaoeracy.  In 
for  a  tree 


MoMdatf,  Juae  U,  1952 

Ur.  BOQOe  qf  Dstewsic  Ifr.Speak- 
m,  vidsr  leave  grsated  to  extend  wy 
TCBaifcB  In  ttw  Appendix  of  ttie  Raooia. 
I  inetade  an  essay  entitled  "Amerlea  Is 


m  plaeing  this  essay  In  the  Camt 
gzoHAL  RaooBS^  I  do  80  on  behalf  of 


of  tblB  dual  Impartanee,  tt  la 
mpeciany  Important  19mt  wa  be  strong.  Vm 
strength  of  oar  Hatlan  must  be  dertvad 
froea  Hie  sUeugtb  of  tba  people.  If  oar 
country  Is  to  be  free  of  prejudlee,  oar  peo- 
ple nrast  be  free  of  It.  While  equality  la 
oae  <rf  our  goals,  our  people  muet  aeeept  aad 
aapport  tt. 

people  must  be  adueatad.  Aa  ta- 
raon  Is  not  eaaSy  enslaved.  A 
amn  wUl  llgbt  oppraaslon  and  ba- 
btnd  btm  wni  atand  tba  tttOe  men  who  bava 
awaited  a  leader. 

We  are  ftae.  m  ooa  way  this  ssrvm  as  a 
dlaadvaatace.  Bad  wa  fought  for  oor  trae- 
dcm  or  thrown  off  a  yOke  of  dnvaaalon.  wa 
adgfet  bold  It  store  deaity. 


our  blassln0i  have  ooma  to  w  so 
ea«Uy  we  are  so  quick  to  forget  tbe  necesilty 
of  defending  them.  All  of  us  src  both  eager 
o  aeeapt  tkm  beaedas  of  a  free 

have    taken    on    tbelr 
bava    canned    on    tbaftr 

ta  tba  pubUe  eye  are  aot 

of  Importenoa.    Tbe  atreagtb  of 

aad  «be  fkmnam  wltb  wbleb  wa 

ta  tbe  fam  of  rebuff  greatly 

our  ovar-an  strength.    We  nnaiC 

quMc  to  defend  aad  MimHat  emy  par- 

wam  of  Aamrtea. 

Our    iao>le).ifWBi  s  1    began    suiue thing    wa 

mmt  foraake.    After  WW  yearn  of 

we  must  not  turti  baOk  now. 

Ilils  Is  our  duty.    Wo  oae  (Am  can  ' 
our  rolm.     We  may  fight  or  faS;  and  we 
must  not  fall  our  nation  when  It 


EZTENBION  OF  REMARKS 


HOH.  W.  STERLDIG  COLE 
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m  ISS  BOOK  OP 


Mondat,  Jvne  1€,  19S2 
Mr.OOKiBaf  NewTork.  Mr.  Spealoer. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaxts  M 
the  Raooao,  I  indode  the  fonovtiic  edi- 
torial from  the  Xhnhm  Star-Oaaette  of 
June  9  regarding  the  caauneneement 
oeceownles  at  Ekaira  OoUege  held  that 
day: 


Tbe  tmiTt***'  aad  dignity  that  go  wltb  S? 
yean  of  active  leaderahlp  In  blgbar  educar 
tlon  of  woman  make  mamorahla  the  Xbaira 
College  ooamwaeemaat  bald  today. 

la  addltluii  to  the  usual  eventa.  tbe  gaib- 
arbv  ot  the  ataanme.  tbe  planting  of  tbe 
Ivy.  tbe  flUm  reunlona.  and  tba  custooaary 
^^n^mfanttmmtmnt  functions  thls  year  tHbOM 
was  paid  the  mammy  of  ths  lata  Or.  Bmsr 
W.  K.  MoOld.  piutiasot  of  BtUe  aad  reUgtoa 
at  tbe  eonage  for  31  yaata.  1910  to  IVUL 
A  ptaque  w»  dedicated. 

A  dinner  marked  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
John  B.  Tattle,  an  tnstroetor  at  tbe  eoOega 
staee  ms.  PiasMaut  liewls  Bdiwd  spoke 
lartU^ly  of  tba  ancenant  aervlee  be  taaa  ran- 
dered  tbe  OoUege  m  teacher,  iwacwptor.  and 
aiiwiir^w  and  of  his  Influence  In  the  com- 
munity In  amay  eAsetlve  ways. 

Today  In  tba  Park  Church  the  dam  c< 
Ifgi  received  Ita  deinem;  and  wtth  tbe  en- 
eomagemept  and  adaMmltlons  of  TTimnas  J. 
Wktaon,  Jr..  fmsh  In  mind,  left  eolleglata 
T*aM«  to  go  oet  In  tbie  world  aad  have  a  try 
at  apfriled  education. 

araa   tbiere  greater   need  of  wMl- 

wall-balaaoed   wmnen — and  men~ 

tor  tbem  unflagging  deternri- 

MrabAanee  that  brtag  btgb 

to  Adl  fruition.  _ 

M  Um  baltanartc  of  eaeailenoB  la 

la  Barira  OoUege  the  dtmeaa  of 

tbto  eonmiuBtty  take  great  prtde  eaeoe  ef  Ma 

tastttuftloaa.  oua  daaai  ilng  Mippart  m 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  indnds  the  foUowinf 
BSBstarfol  address  of  Thomas  J.  Wateen, 
deliirefed  liy  his  son,  Thomas  J.  Wfctson. 

/r.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conuawwe- 
exerctees  of  the  ninety  gtiiiilli 
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graduating  class  of  Elmira  Q}llege,  B- 
mlra.  N.  Y.: 

President  ndred.  dlstlngulBbed  memben  of 
tlie  board  of  tnutees  and  of  the  faculty, 
members  of  the  graduating  daaa,  and  frlenda 
(tf  Elmira  College. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  high  honor  that  haa 
been  accorded  me  here  today  at  Elmira  Col- 
lege, and  I  consider  It  a  great  privilege  to  be 
present  with  all  of  you  at  these  ceremonies. 
I  pay  tribute  to  your  president.  Dr.  Kldred. 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  devoted  his 
time  and  unusual  talents  to  our  youth  and 
to  Increasing  educational  opportunities  for 
them.  His  record  here  as  professor  of  educa- 
tion and  as  president  since  1949  is  outstand- 
ing, and  has  Increased  his  already  great 
prestige  in  the  world  of  education. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  trustees,  officers, 
and  faculty  of  this  great  Institution.  Tow 
great  work  is  reflected  in  the  fine,  capable 
young  ladles  whom  you  send  out  Into  the 
world. 

I  am  tremendously  interested  In  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  coxintry  and  the  part 
they  will  play  In  the  futxire  of  America  and 
the  world.  That  Is  why  an  occaslor  such  as 
this  is  a  great  inspiration  to  me  and  sus- 
tains my  faith  and  confidence  In  what  Ilea 
before  \is. 

Here  at  Elmira  yon  yoxmg  ladles  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  a  liberal  education  under 
the  guiding  Influence  of  an  institution  that 
for  nearly  a  century  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  finest  cultiiral  and  spiritual  valura. 

Tou  young  women  who  will  go  forth  from 
here  today  wUl  carry  the  high  standards, 
enthusiasm  and  knowledge  gained  at  Elmira 
College  to  become  oxir  hope  for  the  future. 
We  often  hear  the  expression.  "It's  a  man's 
world."  Nothing  could  be  fiulher  from  the 
truth.  It  is  as  truly  ft  "woman's  world"  as 
It  Is  a  "  man's  world." 

Perhaps  a  centviry  ago  It  was  a  "man's 
world."  but  the  fact  that  It  is  no  longer  is 
attributable  to  the  efforts  and  achievements 
of  great  women  leaders  who  pioneered  and 
made  outstanding  contributions  in  every 
major  field  of  endeavor. 

Time  does  not  permit  my  paying  tribute  to 
all  of  the  women  who  have  pioneered  in  mak- 
ing a  place  for  women  in  religion,  education, 
science  and  Industry,  and  all  phases  of 
American  life.  I  do  want  to  mention,  how- 
ever, one  who  lived  In  this  vicinity  and  who 
devoted  her  life  to  the  cause  of  woman 
stiffrage  and  who  added  great  strength  to 
all  American  institutions,  and  she  Is  Siasan 
B.  Anthony. 

In  my  own  case,  in  addition  to  my  father 
whose  training  and  guidance  have  remained 
with  me  all  my  life.  I  share  whatever  success 
I  have  been  able  to  achieve  with  the  women 
who  have  had  such  a  fine  influence  on  me, 
beginning  with  my  mother,  my  slaters,  and' 
my  wife.    My  mother  helped  me  write  my 
first  speech,  and  today  I  never  make  a  speech 
on  any  subject  without  going  over  It  with 
Mrs.   Watson,   who  always   improves  on   it. 
And  I  share  with  all  of  them  the  great  honor 
jou  have  paid  me  today. 
.It  is  a  very  happy  occasion  for  me  to  be 
here  because  Elmira  brings  back  memories  to 
me  which  I  have  carried  through  the  years 
with  affection.     My  father  was  a  friend  of 
the  late  David  B.  Hill,  and  the  first  time  I 
▼Islted  Slmlra.  it  was  my  father  who  brought 
me  with  him  to  hear  Oovemor  Hill  make  an 
address.    He    brought    me    to    Elmira    on 
other  occasions,  too.    One  which  stands  out 
in  my  memory  was  when  I  rode  on  the  elec- 
tric  trolley,   which   Elmira  was   among  the 
first  cities  in  America  to  install.    And  it  was 
here  in  Elmira,  at  the  Miller  School  of  Com- 
merce, where  I  gained  from  Mr.  Miller.  Mr. 
Meeker.  Mr.  Sstes.  and  others  a  foundation  on 
which  I  have  built  my  bvisiness  education. 
On  behalf  of  those  Interested  in  Elmira 
Collega  today.  X  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 


founders  of  this  Institution— thOM  aduca- 
tloni^  pioneers  through  whose  efforts  was 
laid  the  ground  work  of  the  f  utxire  uaef  ulneas 
and  service  of  this  college.  While  other  col- 
leges claim  to  be  older,  Elmira  was  the  first 
women's  college  to  grant  degrees.  It  Is 
through  the  steadfast  purpose  and  vision  of 
those  early  pioneers  that  we,  today,  are  prtv- 
ileged  to  share  In  the  educational  benefits 
which  flow  from  this  institution.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  not  only  to  the  foimders  of  this 
and  other  education  Institutions,  but  also  to 
those  who  have  followed  after  them. 

We  are  still  pioneering  today — and  pioneer- 
ing  means  Improving.  The  fotmders.  or 
pioneers,  always  play  a  big  part  In  the  de- 
velopment of  eTei7  imdertaklng.  The  foimd- 
ers of  Bmlra  Cc>llege  had  the  real  pioneer 
spirit,  and  today  the  people  Interested  in  the 
continued  growth  and  progress  of  Bmlra 
have  the  same  pioneer  spirit  that  those 
foimders  had.  This  is  triie  of  education  In 
generaL 

As  I  Tlew  the  situation  today.  I  put  my 
faith  in  the  two  things  on  which  we  must 
depend  for  the  preservation  of  the  type  of 
civilization  we  stand  for.  They  are  spiritual 
values  and  educfitional  values. 

We.  In  the  United  States,  can  take  prtde 
In  the  Increasing  emphasis  and  assistance 
we  are  giving  to  both. 

Our  permanenr.  Investment  in  the  physical 
property  and  equipment  of  our  chtirchea. 
public  schools,  und  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  has  constantly  been  growing,  until 
today  It  stands  us  well  over  $3e,0O0,000,C00. 
And  we  are  spending  annually  more  than 
f  13.000.000.000  fCT  reUgious  and  educational 
pxirpoees. 

But.  far  more  Important  that  our  financial 
backing  la  the  fact  that,  in  the  past  30  years. 
membership  in  out  churches  has  increased 
at  a  rate  nearly  double  the  rate  of  increase 
In  our  population.  And  cur  Sunday  School 
attendance  Is  inc-reaslng  even  faster. 

In  the  year  IttSO  alone,  an  average  of  10 
new  churches  p«!r  day  were  constructed  In 
the  United  States. 

In  the  period  since  1920.  enroUmenta  In 
otir  elementary  schools  have  increased  17 
percent:  In  high  schools  147  percent;  and  in 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  272  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  our  public  school  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  have  risen  from  $43.01 
annually  to  «a6«.48— an  increase  of  494  per- 
cent. And  our  investment  in  school  and 
college  facilities  and  equipment  baa  la- 
creased  589  percf^nt. 

I  look  upon  the  money  being  spent  for 
educational  purposes  not  as  an  expense,  but 
as  an  Investment — the  finest  Investment  we 
can  make  of  our  taxpayers'  money. 

We  must  constantly  plan  to  increase  great- 
ly not  only  the  money  we  invest  in  educa- 
tional facilities  and  equipment,  but  also  the 
salaries  we  pay  o\ir  oflicers.  facility  members, 
and  teachers  in  the  schools  and  colleges  who 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  yoiing  people  are  our  most  Important 
human  assets,  and  our  schools  are  playing 
the  vitally  Important  role  of  providing  the 
means  to  Increase  their  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  natiu-e  of  their  cultural 
heritage,  to  extend  their  vision,  and  to  make 
them  more  useful  citizens  in  their  respec- 
tive communities. 

The  almost  unbelievable  developments 
which  have  come  to  the  human  race 
through  educati(}nal  advancement  and  sci- 
entific progress  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  We  should  never  forget  that  they 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  vision,  labor, 
sacrifice,  and  pioneering  of  adventiirous 
men  and  women.  Each  generation  has 
picked  up  the  developments  of  former  gen- 
erations, added  to  them  and  passed  on  to 
their  children  more  advanced  developments. 
This  responslbiUty,  which  has  been  accepted 
by  your  fathers  and  mothers  and  by  their 


fathers  and  mothers,  Is  now  fours  twoatist 
progress  Is  not  automatic. 

Whenever  I  speak  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
eatlon.  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  early  set- 
tlers and  pioneers  of  our  country.  They  had 
nothing  to  back  up  the  power  of  their  brains 
except  their  own  physical  power.  With  only 
the  power  of  their  hands  and  limited  animal 
power,  they  cleared  the  forests,  cleared  the 
land  for  seeding,  harvesting  their  crops,  and 
threshed  their  grains. 

The  blacksmith  shop  was  their  only  man- 
tifacturlng  industry.  But  the  women  car- 
ried on  industry  In  the  home.  They  carded 
wool,  spun  it  into  thread,  wove  It  into  cloth, 
and  made  it  into  clothing,  and  In  doing  so 
were  engaged  in  four  different  types  of  man- 
ufacturing right  in  the  home. 

Their  only  means  of  communication  vas 
the  handwritten  lettw.  carried  by  the  stage- 
ooach  or  pony  exprees. 

But  by  the  use  of  their  brain  pow«,  thay 
left  us  a  wonderful  heritage. 

They  saw  here  a  land  of  opportunity,  and 
they  esUbllshed  and  fought  for  a  system  of 
government  based  on  freedom  of  the  in- 
dlvldtMl. 

They  estabUahed  for  us  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  tha 
press. 

Tnily.  it  is  the  relenUess  effort  at  tlM 
pioneer  which  has  made  our  civilisation. 

In  our  own  country,  because  of  the  vaat 
wlldnness  to  be  conquered  and  the  dtotant 
territory  to  be  molded  into  statehood,  we 
have  associated  the  pioneer  most  often  with 
westward  migration— with  the  problem  of 
bringing  an  uncharted  continent  tinder 
man's  control.  But.  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  man  who  conquers  In  the  realm  of  busi- 
ness, of  the  Intellect,  and  of  the  sptrtt  la 
Just  as  true  a  pioneer  as  one  who  ezploree 
and  opens  an  undeveloped  territory,  or 
bridges  a  swirling  river,  or  defeats  a  tractlees 
desert,  or  rugged  mountain  range. 

Today,  through  our  expanded  educational 
system,  our  scientific  knowledge  and  re- 
search, and  our  free-enterprise  system,  w* 
have  developed  a  oountry  which,  with  only 
e  percent  of  the  world's  population  and  T 
percent  of  lU  land  area,  before  thu  war.  pro- 
duced 47  percent  of  i.hr  world's  manufactured 
goods,  and  consiuaed  90  percent  of  that  pio- 
ductlon  within  our  own  borders. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  machines  and 
power.  Many  people  refer  to  theee  iief»l<jp 
ments  as  ths  machine  sge  or  power  a0Bb 
We  know  that  men  have  conceived  the  Meaiw 
carried  on  the  research,  invented,  developed^ 
and  Improved  the  machines  and  power  and 
that  they  are  of  no  value  without  men  to 
operate  them.  Every  age  atnoe  primlUve 
man  has  been  a  man  age.  This  Is  a  man 
age — the  greatest  man  age  mankind  has  Uved 
through,  despite  the  fact  that  production 
machlnea  in  the  factory  and  businees  ma- 
chines in  the  office  are  being  lued  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  coimtrise  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  period 
of  the  world's  history. 

Human  power,  xising  better  mechanical 
aids,  is  back  of  every  successful  organization 
and  institution,  whether  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing, production,  or  other  lines  of 
business.  A  company  may  have  good  prod- 
ucts, but  unlees  those  products  are  backed 
up  with  trained  and  efficient  hunum  power, 
that  company  wUl  not  travel  far  on  tlM 
road  to  achievement. 

Men  and  women.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, are  doing  bigger  and  batter  things 
today  than  in  any  other  age  recorded  in 
hist<^,  and  the  machines  we  hear  of  are 
Incidental  to  man.  They  are  simply  the  tools 
which  human  power  has  devised  to  help  man 
to  do  a  better  Job.  The  preeent  age  holds 
forth  far  greater  opportunities  than  evjr 
before  for  the  young  men  and  women  who 
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at  Mt  (ten  aaata  dwli^  the  prevtoua  MOO 
fSMS  of  emUBatloB. 

It  haa  baea  laOd  that  a 
BooMB  mo^ftn  would  have  ttt 
wmui^  Oaat«s  WaaMagtan  than 

Coontrf  te  a  vlstt  to  a 

Be  tbe  roMrttna  of  tbls 


taken  plaee  mnc< 


riMBg  down  and  gading  taiflt.   Ton 
atoAy  and  work  to  flad  the  right 

bsre  at  Ebalra 
toyoayoong  people,  aad 
I  feBoar  tHat  fOB  adU  osaet  the  erst-aapaad- 

h^  HHiisfiiUss  ns  t 1  Bliliili  M  hums 

I  know  taat  all  of  yen  young  ladtes  wtio 
are  graduating  today  wtasn  you  retain  to 
aunlttse  win  aiwaya  rap- 
i  OoOage  ta  tha  way  tt  Is  entltrtd 
to  be  nipiaeented.  I  kaoiw  that  tn  your 
yiNt  wm  teflaet  cxwdn  and  boaor  on 
aslasB  aad  this  laatttutlaa  of  1 


to  have 
yet  tohava 
I  sBEtend  to 
of  you  my  kindest  i 

for  good  health  aad  happl- 


ladartnal  poCmtial  In  the  world,  we 
allowed  ourselvas  to  be  outnumbered  la  tbm 
•Ir  by  tbe  Soviet  enemy,  who  la  taking  sli 
ooilnoas  Isad  over  us  botn  In  quantity  aad 
quality  of  his  fighting  tactical  aircraft.  CMa: 
mtw^tnmwt^  Ot  Vb»  tOf  ovsT  KoToa  Is  thraatSBad. 
Bo  far  la  Korea  the  OoouiranMIs  have  aot 
tilMienn  to  attack  oar  ground  foreee  from 
the  air;  tbey  have  not  bombarded  our  tar- 
gets with  detsnalaattan.  la  my  view  ttUa 
la  baeaiMe  ttie  Soriat  ovarlorda  do  aot  wlah 
to  unmask  their  trae  power  until  they  avs 
ready  for  a  deoM^fe  showdown.  In  order  to 
axptott  to  the  aaaxlmum  the   dement  of 


Wo  HkTt  Ifo  Afr  Pi 


KmMBION  OP  BBiAREB 

or 

.IATHAR«EST.<ZORG£ 


Dl  IBl  BOG8B  OP  BfinUBBNTAXIVlS 
JfoMcg.  /im«  19.  19S2 


Inllie 


lira.    ST.    OBOROE.    lir. 
under  1«m«  to  extend  my 
Bmoob.  I  iBBtadB  on  artlele  kr 
der  P.  de  Be  aw  Ay  tuilUUi  *^e  Ha^ 

Ho  Air  Power." 

likjor  OetuAj  to  an  admowledsed 
expert  on  air  power,  and  hi»  findings  in 
thii  aiilde.  wfaich  appeared  on  June  16 
In  the  Freeman,  are  Uttle  aiiort  of  ap- 


Onr  people  back  home  ore  begtantns 
to  eak  more  end  more  taMtaftoDftly  what 
has  been  done  with  all  the  money  voted 
for  the  Air  Force  by  the  Congress,  and 
taken  trom  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thk  «aeeUon  should  and 
must  be  ansvered.  The  parents  of  our 
aoldlerB  ki  Korea  have  a  right  to  know 
why  the  air  power  of  the  UnMed  CRatee 
te  not  the  strtmgeht  and  miehtiest  in  the 

Ml  II  Mill 

worKx. 
Tlie  article  toDows: 


oa  a 

IS  as 

the  Obltad  fli 

aaa  toaapport  It. 

Vf  Bind  «oes  bask  to  ttis  laat  ttaas  1 1 
the  Ute  Bihu  Root  speak.    Be  was  past  tl 

iry  of  the  Oareagle  ■ndowmsnt 

^seoe,  )ast  a  ftw  uontha 

.  be  died.    I  have  often  repeated  hla 

i,partlealazty  to  ytwng  people.    He  said. 

to  aoatng  hlfl  remarks.  "GantlaaMn.  ke^ 
taoklng  rtglit  out  in  trtrnt.  Things  look  bet- 
tar  out  there  than  they  have  aver  looked 
bafcre  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  are 
rTfi^**ig  a  greet  many  mtstakes,  but  we  have 
AtWaya  aaade  nalstakas  Tour  >ob  U  to  oor- 
reot  tiM  m*-*'-^^  and  you  oanaot  do  It  hy 


Wh  ■aeaai 

(By  Aieaandar  P.  da  Bevesaky) 

stlal  optlmlsBa  of  the  Amaclean 
HI  pat  under  aevere  etraln  by 
I  of  Korea.  It  ffowa  appennt  thaS 
our  air  atrtfels«  power  la  ateadlly  daisitorat- 
lug  III  that  thawtsr  In  reistlnn  tn  thn  mim-iT*" 
Because  wa  never  haaa  loat  a  foreign  war. 
tbe  general  assumption  ts  that  we  wiU  aot 
kiao  the  Best  ana;  tbat  we  oaa  defeat  any 
aatloa.  L  a.,  ths  Soviet  Oaion.  or  aay  oom- 
*^"-**-~  of  nattana  that  tke  KvemUn  oaa 

general  Just  tied,  yet  we  oaanot  win  a  war 
eg-*"-*  the  Soviet  world  easplre  without 
globe]  onmmawl  of  the  air.  Given  the  8o> 
vlei  Union's  u»ai  whelming  vopmiatitj  in 
manpower  and  iU  favored  position  in  the 
l^eat  Boraslaa  heartland,  oommand  of  the 
air  Is  ths  staa  qua  mm  at 
poSentlaL 

Sueta  ooBunand  we  do  not  liave. 
study  the  diemaylng  rsporta  trooa  Korea,  wa 
ntay  waU  douht  whether  tt  to  attalnahia 
wUhout  a  draatio  revialOB  of  our  whole  miilo 
tary  philosophy,  our  atrategy.  and  concept 
of  weapnns 

What  have  we  learned  In  Korea?    We  have 
that,  although  wa  have  the  greateet 


The  only  advantage  we  now  have  In  the 
Koraan  air  ^wa  owt  of  the  aapenoctty  of 
our  pUota.  Thto  advantage,  however.  wHI 
dwindle  aa  aseia  Ooaunuaist  pilots  gain 
comhat  eiperlenoe.  We  may  gather  from  re- 
ports of  enemy  action  tXuct  the  air  over  the 
Talu  Blver  is  being  need  aa  a  proring  ground 
for  testing  equipoient  and  tactics  and 
^ttprMng  pilots  uudST  oomhat  conditiona. 
Should  the  anamy  bring  his  numerical  supe- 
riority to  bear  ag&inst  as  in  tike  sklea.  our 
air  forces  wtn  be  eo  busy  wtth  air  combat 
for  mere  survival  as  to  he  of  little  use  to 
the  riflemen  ra  the  ground.  Sven  If  their 
foreee  remain  quaUtatlvaly  inferior,  the  sheer 
weight  of  numhers  nay  abaort)  oar  air  poten- 
tial so  complet^  that  it  wiU  be  unaMe  to 
give  eioae  suiitjort  to  the  gronond  foreee.  In 
such  event  are  shall,  if  hostOttleB  are  re- 
■umed,  rlek  a  military  dlaaater  In  Korea. 

We  have  at  tbe  monent  an  edge  over  the 
Soviet  foreee  plaae  for  plane.  I  have  already 
noted  tliat  oia  pOots  are  better  trained. 
We  have  batter  sighting  devhses  and  a  aaMll 
advantage  tn  Siapowet.  Our  }«es  are  prt- 
BMWfly  equipped  wtth  eo-eoUber  aaaehtea 
fu^  firing  noneqilOBlva,  aolld  etugs  whSBh 
do  very  Uttle  damage  to  tbe  eaamy  100% 
tout,  beoawe  ot  their  high  rate  of  Ire,  do 
eoore  frequent  and  ooeastaaally  vital  htta. 
la  BMMt  eaaee  we  InSlot  Oi^  euperlMal  dasa- 
i«a  and  the  UtO  to  ahto  to  straek  honw  a* 
TOO  mllae  per  hoar  to  Sght  again. 

The    Soviet    aircraft,    by    contrast,    ttm 

•ad  ST-aHni- 
A  41- 


raet  hit  hy  aoOh  a  prb|ee«lle  to 
deetroy  aa  atrplaae.    Bat  haoaua 
of  fire  and  musBle  velocity  are  low, 
Blghtlng  devlete  tnfsrlor.  the  100% 
relattvaly  turn  hftts.    Ttart  to  why  we 

tbe  eaamy 


wttl  ao  dortit 

aah* 
of  the  Brttisto 
)et  ei«lae.  They  have  had  aaqde  oppor- 
tunity to  eopy  our  sights  from 


What  waaee  to  Korea  today  osi  holh 
to  obaoleecent  aircraft.     We 


_,„ flgbtlng  oraft  on  the  way.    I  thtok 

tt  otovtooi  that  the  Krsaslla  to  aot  givtog  tta 
quinsee  ito  laSeet  typee.  toeeping  thoee  for 
Itself  to  ease  of  major  boafeUltlas. 

If  wa  wata  oatoumbeead  only  to 
we  might  view  lAe  ettaattoa  wttt 
aimity.  But  tha  Sovlat  Uataa 
us  in  fighting  plenas  seaeraUy. 
to  sueb  autborlttoa  aa  Oaa.  Owlght  D. 
bower.  Secretary  ThOBns  Plalatter,  aaSI 
Oaa.  Hoyt  Vaadenhetg.  the  Soviet  UniaB  haa 
g^jnrr^Mw^  Uke  90.000  airplanes  avaUahla  for 
combat.  True,  the  Puialens  at  preeent  ooa- 
oeatrate  produetkm  on  toteroeptora.  whereea 
we  divide  our  produetlaB  fuaong  a  numbsT 
of  types.  The  Busslene  priasarily  ontauasM 
her  us  tactically.  They  have  no  ^tNaattva. 
Their  first  Job  to  to  secure  thalr  baae  of 
opecatlon — to  take  poaseeslon  of  vital  areas 
on  tbaU'  own  oontlnant— «nd  that  aan  be 
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done  only  by  ground  forces.  To  prorlda 
eloae  air  support  of  their  mass  land  army, 
their  strategy  demands  great  maasee  of  tacti- 
cal aircraft  for  command  of  the  air  over 
battlefields. 

Aznerlcsm  air-power  deficiency  is  far  mor* 
serious  than  generally  acknowledged.  In- 
deed. I  feel  compelled  to  make  the  assertion. 
based  on  a  life-long  study  of  military  avia- 
tion, that  the  United  States  for  all  practical 
purposes  today  has  no  air  power.  Worse, 
unless  radical  changes  are  made  in  our  stra- 
tegic judgments,  it  will  never  have  real  air 
power.  If  we  persevere  along  the  present 
lines,  we  shall  have  a  large  number  of  mis- 
cellaneoxis  aircraft,  but  this  amorphous  mass 
will  not  constitute  air  power  in  the  strategic 
aense — to  achieve  command  of  the  air. 

TBS  NATUHZ  OF  AI>  POWXa 

Oen.  Omar  Bradley,  speaking  recently  in 
Pasadena.  Calif.,  stated: 

"Americans  will  have  to  fight  on  the  ground 
S.000  miles  from  home  if  we  are  to  provide 
an  ultimate  protection  to  New  York.  St.  Louis, 
and  Pasadena.  Some  prefer  the  dramatic 
Tlalon  of  American  power  sitting  seciirely  in 
the  Gibraltar  nest  of  the  North  American 
continent,  with  our  eagles  flying  out  to  de- 
fend the  nest,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  if 
war  should  occur.  This  Gibraltar  concept  la 
a  selfish  and  a  defensive  one." 

In  a  subsequent  magazine  article  ha  en* 
larged  on  this  theme: 

"Because  we  Americans  prefer  quick  and 
easy  solutions  to  difficult  problems,  we  are 
vulnerable  to  a  theory  of  defense  which 
catches  our  imagination.  A  military  con- 
cept, popularly  known  as  the  Gibraltar 
theory,  places  reliance  mainly  on  air  power 
and  sea  power  and  contemplates  the  with- 
drawal of  o\ir  grovmd  forces  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Kurope  to  our  own  North  American 
Gibraltar.  The  adoption  of  this  policy  by  us 
woxild  leave  oxir  friends  in  Burope  to  face 
aggression  by  themselves,  while  we  bombed 
the  enemy  from  afar,  and  we  would  soon 
find  ourselves  without  allies,  and  going  it 
alone." 

Either  General  Bradley  does  not  grasp  th« 
basic  principles  of  aerial  warfare,  or  he  dis- 
torts them  against  his  own  better  judgment 
In  his  zeal  to  please  those  who  dominate  our 
foreign  policy. 

What,  after  all.  is  command  of  the  air?  It 
Is  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  navigate  through 
the  air  at  will  anywhere  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  the  ability  to  deny  this  freedom  of 
air  navigation  to  any  enemy.  To  illustrate: 
ThOTisands  of  tactical  aircraft  buUt  to  sup- 
port ground  forces,  to  be  fired  like  so  many 
shells  to  clear  a  pmth  for  an  advancing  army, 
do  not  by  themselves  constitute  air  power. 
Such  a  tactical  air  force  cannot  give  stra- 
tegic command  of  the  air.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  ground  forces — another  weapon 
added  to  the  array  of  groiind  weapons  such 
as  tanks  and  cannon. 

True  strategic  air  power  can  be  expressed 
only  by  air  forces  designed  and  buUt  spe- 
cifically to  achieve  command  of  the  air,  that 
la  to  say  with  the  capacity  to  win  the  air 
battle  by  destroying  the  enemy's  air  forces  in 
being  as  well  as  his  sources  of  air  power  on 
the  ground.  This  is  the  kind  of  air  power 
that  can  deliver  atomic  bomlie  and  other  ex- 
plosives at  the  right  time  and  place  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  capacity  to  wage  war;  the 
kind  that  can  deny  our  air  to  the  enemy  so 
that  the  American  industrial  heart  will  main- 
tain its  healthy  beat;  the  kind  that  can  shield 
Kuropean  rearmament  through  its  pow- 
er as  a  deterrent:  the  kind  that  can  assure 
Ui  friendly  skies  over  the  ccven  seas  so  that 
our  overseas  supply  lines  may  be  maintained; 
the  kind  that  can  protect  the  vital  sources  of 
strategic  materials  from  destruction  by  the 
enemy's  long-range  aviation,  so  our  own 
war  machine  can  be  siistalned. 

It  is  a  military  truism  that  air  power  la 
only  as  good  as  its  base.  If  we  plan  air 
power  based  on  the  soil  of  Europe  or  Its  en- 


▼Irons.  within  easy  reach  of  oTerwhelnilng 
Soviet  ground  forces  and  tactical  air  force. 
It  could  readily  be  neutralized  through  de- 
struction of  its  bases.  Thus  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  air  power  to  give  vu  global 
command  of  the  air  ought  to  be  located  pri- 
marily here  on  our  own  soil,  on  a  secure  baas 
Inaccessible  to  the  Russian  Army  and  its 
tactical  air  force. 

General  Bradley  told  us  laat  November 
that  "in  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  we 
have  the  finest  fleets  of  aircraft  in  the 
world."  This  is  simply  not  so.  Outside  of 
some  100  obsolescent  B-36's.  we  have  no 
equipment  to  Implement  a  true  strategic  air 
force.  What  is  coming  from  production 
lines  for  that  purpose,  such  as  the  B-47, 
hasnt  the  necessary  range  to  do  the  Job. 
Refueling  in  the  air  to  extend  range  Is.  in 
my  opinion,  highly  dubious  under  combat 
conditions  for  sustained  offensive.  More- 
over, throiigh  some  unexplained  and  fantas- 
tic bltmder  these  new  jet  bombers  are  vir- 
tually unarmed,  having  only  two  60-caliber 
machine  guns  in  the  tail  firing  backward. 
We  are  having  difficulty  shooting  down 
MIG's  with  our  Sabre  jets  equipped  with  six 
60-caliber  machine  guns.  It  Is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  a  big  bomber  can  defend  it- 
self with  only  two  such  guns.  Should  thess 
bombers  attempt  to  invade  hostile  air  de- 
fended by  the  latest  Soviet  fighter  planea, 
they  wiU  prove  clay  pigeons  for  the  enemy's 
defenses.  The  tragic  probability  Is  that 
Russia  is  no  longer  deterred  by  our  great 
stockpile  of  atomic  bombs,  because  we  lack 
effective  means  of  delivering  them  on  a  de- 
cisive scale. 

As  matters  stand.  I  doubt  that  outslds  of 
the  B-60,  of  which  we  have  only  two.  our 
new  jet  bombers  are  proper  wei^x>na  with 
which  to  win  command  of  the  air  over  Soviet 
Russia.  In  spite  of  spectacular  speeds,  they 
will  be  Intercepted  by  enemy  fighters,  and 
not  having  adequate  or  proper  d  ^fensive 
power  or  electronic  eoimtermeasures.  they 
will  be  easy  prey.  The  error  of  the  last  war 
is  being  repeated.  At  that  time  o\ir  Chief 
of  Air  Force  stated:  "My  bombers  are  going 
to  fiy  so  high  and  so  fast  that  nothing  can 
Lntercept  them."  As  a  result,  armament 
was  neglected,  and  his  bombers  were  shot 
down  in  droves.  Only  toward  the  war's  end 
did  they  carry  sufficient  firepower  to  win 
command  of  the  air  over  Germany. 

Our  strategic  air  force  is  well  conceived, 
well  manned,  superbly  led.  but  it  is  only  a 
token  force.  Should  it  be  called  upon  to 
carry  out  its  missions,  this  precious  nucleus 
of  gallant  men  will  be  lost,  without  inflicting 
decisive  damage  or  even  seriously  Impairing 
the  Soviet  capacity  to  make  war. 

WBT  WX  AaX   OtTTCLASSXO 

Why  are  we  so  decisively  outclassed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  air?  Why  have  we 
no  gentilne  air  power  in  being  or  in  sight? 
The  answers  may  be  grouped  under  two  gen- 
eral headings:  technological  and  political. 
Let  me  deal  flrst  with  our  technological 
shortcomings. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  Germans 
were  at  least  a  decade  ahead  of  the  world  in 
the  development  of  jet  engines  and  super- 
sonic aerodynamics.  The  British  were  ahead 
of  us  by  many  years.  We  had  to  win  an  air 
war  and  therefore  sacrificed  research  to  mass 
production.  After  VE-day  our  scientists  and 
engineers  had  the  opportunity  to  survey  Ger- 
man technological  progress.  Having  secured 
the  necessary  data,  they  came  home  satisfied 
that  they  would  be  able  to  start  where  the 
Germans  left  off.  Only  on  rare  occasions  did 
they  bring  with  them  German  scientists  to 
profit  by  their  know-how.  On  the  whole  we 
ignored  the  experience  of  German  engineers, 
designers  and  manvif  acturers.  In  some  cases 
we  deliberately  excluded  German  scientists 
fi-om  the  very  work  in  which  they  excelled. 

This  was  due  to  false  psychology  and  falss 
pride.  We  considered  ourselves  leaders  in 
the  technological  field  and  were  loath  to  ac- 


cept advice  frooi  yesterday^  stwnnl— .  T«| 
the  German  know-bow  on  productfcm  of  >■% 
engines  >'  >uld  have  been  invaluable.  Such 
experience  is  the  product  of  many  years  of 
effort.  Starting  on  our  own.  it  took  us  • 
years  to  retrace  German  sclentifle  steps,  so 
that  it  was  1950  before  we  found  ouraelvas  «t 
the  German  level  of  1M5.  Besides,  our  «a- 
glne  Industry,  having  tremendous  Inven* 
torlee  of  production  of  reciprocal  engines, 
was  apparently  reluctant  to  make  a  change- 
over. Tbus  Pratt  *  Whitney  secured  a 
license  from  Rolls  Royee  for  its  Nene  englns 
as  late  as  1048.  a  year  after  the  same  engine 
was  sold  to  the  Rxiaslana.  Wright  Aero- 
nautical, after  spending  scares  of  millions  on 
developing  its  own  Jet  engine,  finally  sec\ired 
a  license  for  the  British  Sapphire  engine, 
which  will  not  roll  from  the  production  line 
In  any  substantial  quantity  before  1064.  In 
short,  we  lost  6  years  of  precloxu  time. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  frankly 
admitted  that  they  were  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject. Having  no  high  quality  aircraft  englna 
Industry  to  speak  of,  they  invited  (or  kid- 
naped) the  German  scientists,  gavs  them  aO 
the  necessary  facilities  and  left  them  free  to 
continue  their  work;  provided  them  with 
oomforu  and  took  good  care  of  their  famlllea 
in  Germany  to  allay  anxietlee  and  boost  In- 
oenUves.  As  a  result,  the  Germans  in  Russia 
have  made  extraordinary  progrees  in  tha 
techniques  of  design  and  production  of  Jet 
engines.  They  managed  to  improve  the  Brit- 
ish Nene  engine,  both  in  performance  and 
simplification  of  production  through  metal- 
Itirglcal  and  other  innovations.  Why  tha 
United  Statee  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  Nana 
engine  before  it  waa  sold  to  ths  Russians  da- 
lles explanation. 

As  for  the  British,  their  policy  was  scuua- 
where  between  tha  American  and  tha  Rus- 
sian. They  did  not  turn  the  German  ed- 
entlsts  completely  looee  but  succeeded  in 
welding  them  into  an  effective  team  wttli 
their  own.  That  policy  also  proved  belpfol. 
and  today  there  is  no  question  that  tha 
Brltlah  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  quality  of  their 
jet  engines.  Barring  some  remarkable  dla> 
coveries,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  re- 
gain tba  lost  time,  up  leas  a  tremendous  con- 
centration of  wealth  and  effort  is  made  wttlk 
an  A-1  priority  of  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities,  plus  national  reeognl- 
Uon  of  a  state  of  emergency  in  this  field. 

Now  as  to  the  political  obstacles  to  tha 
fullest  development  of  a  vast  air  program. 
Since  World  War  n  there  have  been  ehangea 
In  the  Industrial  life  of  the  Nation  that  hava 
impaired  our  productive  efficiency.  A  larga 
part  of  this  impairment  may  be  laid  to  what 
may  l>e  termed  the  marriage  of  capitalistlo 
and  socUlutlc  Industrial  policies.  Our  mass- 
production  lines  are  not  as  efficient  as  in  tba 
past.  They  are  plagued  by  aU  kinds  of  naw 
regulations  and  new  attitudee  on  the  part  of 
both  labor  and  management.  We  have  lost 
the  accelerating  effect  of  full  incenttva. 
Production  today  Is  being  handled  prlmarUf 
on  a  cost-plus  basis  tbtoagk  continuous  ra- 
nsgotiatlons.  with  the  Oovsmment  carrying 
the  btirden  of  additional  nipsiieM,  There- 
fore, there  is  no  incentive  for  anybody  to 
produce  more  units  in  a  given  time.  Every- 
body is  more  Interested  In  the  groes  biisiiissa 
transacted  than  in  how  many  units  are  Dffx>- 
duced. 

Theee  fact<»a— lack  of  competition,  teek  oC 
profit  incentive,  and  Uck  of  efficiency,  to- 
gether with  the  much  greater  complexity  of 
the  aircraft  themaelvee — result  in  fewer  units 
produced  per  dollar  and  per  diem.  For  as- 
ample,  one  factory  that  during  World  War  n 
was  producing  10  fighters  per  day  is  today 
producing  only  half  a  fighter  a  day.  In  my 
judgment,  we  may  never  again  produce,  as  la 
the  last  war,  100,000  aUcraft  a  year. 

Alt  at  bottom  we  h^va  no  air  powar  be- 
cause we  have  no  over-an  strategy.  In  mw^ 
with  the  political  policy  of  containment.  w« 
are  building  all  kinds  of  foroea  and 
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to  mast  tbe  ananys  JamaUvs  at  any  possible 
point  of  hlH  own  choice.  This  makes  for 
profligacy.  In  aircraft,  we  are  designing  and 
building  avaryttalnc  tooattnUm  for  strateglo 
and  tactical  use — from  small  puddle-jumpers 
for  artillery  observation  to  artificial  rocket- 
drtvan  sateUitas  to  ba  bunc  in  tba  sky.  Our 
Air  Force  today  begins  to  look  like  Noah's 
Ark — a  pair  of  evarything  and  no  conoentra- 
ttoa  of  numban  to  implsBMnt  any  daflnita 
mission.  Tti  quote  General  Bndley  again. 
"Our  strmtagf  mnst  mast  tha  various  eapabU- 
mas  of  oar  potential  eiMaiy.  and  aoy  BMChod 
of  attack  which  he  might  otMoaa;  and  must 
meet  the  attack  at  the  time  and  plaoe  of  his 
eboostng.** 


Wa  hava  set  oni  selves  an  fipoartbie  task. 
(  Is  •  mall-ordHr  appreaah  to  aliatatJ.  an 
to  bolld  to 
packagsa  of  wpooa  aag  HoieaB  for  < 

upon  «■.    A 
^  a  U^tf  good 

Oansral  Bradley's  admission  we  havant  tbe 

OammwaiKM  wlU 
from  our  military  dsparttnant  atova. 
<X  waA  to  make  dear  tiMt  I  am  aot  Im- 
r"y*»*g  tba  good  intsattnna  or  patiliillsiii  of 
OsBssal  Btadlay.  bat  simply  olttng  talm  as 
spokesman  for  our  military  laadstahlp.) 
Xbat  Is  vby  va  afa  attamp«ang  today  to 
Iggsst  army,  tba  lilggiH  navy, 
air  foaea.  tba  biggest  aMrtne 
meoMity  end  (or  good  ■Baaawa, 
trying   to   rearm   not  oniy   the  fraa  vacld 

t»  doblooB.  wblla  faadtog  tba  wboU  world 
and  giving  Industrial  aid  to  baakwaid 
One  hundred  and  fffty  miOkm 
oanaot  hope  to  support  su^  n 
wltlwut  wwaksntng  tbaaaaslvss  to 
poliit  Xnaoftf  aa  tUa  oonfoalaa 
amounts  to  a  stratagy.  only  ooa  Udag  aaams 
dear.  It  is  grooming  us  for  a  climactic 
groond-bayonet  straggle,  wbsra  tba  advan- 
ara  ' '— ■  t»iwr«*»|*y  on  tbe  anamy^ 


nte  uutwom  eoooept  of  Iba  last  war  ap- 
parantly  stin  piatalaut.  namely:  to  have  a 
anan  stratngle  air  forea  flaalgnsrt  only  to 
Boftan  tba  ananiy  1b  ovtMg  to  anabla  ow 
Army  to  win  a  land  battla.  Bat  a  small 
stistegle  ab  fares  win  not  soMbs  to  adileve 
eommand  of  ttks  air  over  ftoasla  to  do  the 
■lowaary  Mftanlnt.  Only  a  gamdna  aad 
preponderant  stiatsglc  air  fores  can  do  tba 
)ob.  And  tbat 
iHy  eat 


r.  o*< 

vhlcfe  li  vtthto  our 
oapaelty.  aa 
roroe  as  our  A  prtoatty. 
■ly  i^takm.  tlMft  i ml  •«••. 

Otebal  oiMMMBd  of  tha  air  la  OB 
lately  l&dlspaoaaMs  prseondltton  to 
we  bsva  soeb  global  eomasand.  i 
our  Ume  in  creaUBg  tba  other 
It  to.  wa  are  patting  tba  cart 
bofes  snrt  starrtag  tba  hotaa  to 
It  Is  generaUy  admitted  tbat  our  surfs 
Xoross  oanaot  win  a  battla  wttbovt  air 
mabd.  Sou  If  tha  worst  oooms  to  the 
It  H  battor  to  win  tbe  battle  of  tbe  air. 
and  than  aoBaUtar  possible  espkHtatlDn  of 
tbat  victory,  than  to  build  great  surtaoe 
foroea  and  loae  them  becauae  wa  lack  tba 
air  power  to  give  them  friendly  skies.  But 
X  faar  that  such  a  new  strat^Qr  can  never 
bs  ptit  Into  being  by  man  wboaa  vbols  ex- 
psrtsoos  Is  tbat  of  paat  wan.  mutary  man 
can  never  tnplameot  a  naw  approach  tbat 
Is  beyond  their  technological  kaowladga.  as- 
parlanoe.  phDoaophy.  and  prafssrtonal  an- 
vlioiimsBt. 

B  wa  are  to  tmplament  a  ganntna  ah  slrat- 
ggy,  tw  moat  bava  cnttrsty 


At  tbe  top  wa  require  military  aaan  who  baiva 
been  nurtured  In  this  new  type  of  tetfinolog- 
Ical  air  warfare,  »o  tbat  their  inslgbta  and 
phlloacqihy  may  permeate  o\ix  entire  Military 
■rtabUshment.  We  have  plenty  of  sncb  men 
in  onr  Armed  Voteee.  We  need  only  tbe 
pressurs  of  an  enUgbtened  public  <qpinlon 
on  this  lasue  to  pat  them  In  oommang. 

Amarlca  oan  win  a  war  against  a  natlan 
or  ciom;.l  nation  of  nattooa — but  It  cannot  win 
**ln  any  old  way."  ntere  are  ttaoee  who 
assert  that  In  our  mmtary  preparations  we 
hava  passsd  tbe  point  of  no  ratam.  I  dis- 
agree. Wa  attll  hava  a  ebolee  batvaen  the 
currant  ateatsgy  of  so-called  balanead  foroea 
and  strategy  resting  on  air  powar. 

Tha  balanoad-foroaa  strategy  Is  boond  to 
deterlormta  into  a  surfaos  straggle  mtOk  the 
aim  of  ilasnoyliig  Communist  armlaa.  Slaee 
we  ouiBsbisa  lack  tba  numbsn  to 
vtotorloas  force  fbr  that  kted  of 
ara  labortng  to  oraata  a  kind  of  InfTiattcatal 
army  to  do  tha  naiamary.  In  such  a  fAan, 
oar  survival  dapands  on  tbe  ability  of  an 
array  of  other  aatlons>to  dafsod  ibsiitsslias 
and.  in  a  sense,  to  defend  us.  If  say  of  thsni 
fbltsn,  tbe  whole  scbsms  coHapaaa.  In  ef- 
faet.  oar  fata  h  tlsd  to  tba  toteraal  potttloal 
vtelsaltadee  of  thoaa  foreign  oountiAaa. 

Tbe  alternative  strategy  is  to  make  Aaar- 
Ica  strong  in  Its  own  right.  That  can  ba 
achieved  only  through  air  power  which  can 
guarantee  us  global  command  of  the  air. 
Only  in  the  air  oaa  wa  bring  to  bear  against 
the  Sovlete  not  only  better  qtiality  but  over- 
whelming niunbers.  If  Amr*1n>  Is  strong  In 
Its  own  light,  wa  dtall  not  bBva  to  buy  tba 
loyalty  of  allies  with  dollars.  Strength  at- 
tracts aUlaa.  They  will  oUmb  on  tha  band 
wagoa  of  fraailiaB  not  only  baaauaa  aor  side 
Is  right,  but  bsoauee  our  eMe  has  might. 
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HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 


nt  TBE  HtMWB  OP  RBFHEBgSfTA  1 T  W 

Mondttv,  Ime  16,  1$S2 

Mr.  BENHXTT  at  nortda.  BCr. 
Speaker,  I  itag  to  phy  tribute  to  the 
pages  who  aetre  their  covntry  so  well  in 
their  daily  duUes  among  us.  and  also  to 
pay  trllnite  to  those  who  teach  them 
in  thetr  school  and  help  them  to  achieve 
greater  capadtfes  for  future  service.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  salute  them 
all.  pages  and  teachers,  than  to  include 
here  the  following  q;>kndid  article  by 
Miss  Jeaaie  L.  Williams,  one  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  Caiiitol  Page  Sotaool.  the  origi- 
nal pxlntiiig  being  In  tbe  May  edition 
of  the  bullettD  of  tbe  Hifh  School  Teach- 
ers Association: 

DMBana:  im  CaMnx.  Psob  Scbooi. 
(By  Jessie  L.  WlDlama) 

Among  Washington's  unlqiis  features  la 
the  Capitol  Page  ScbooL  It  la  the  only 
school  in  tba  Olatrlct  for  which  a  particular 
Job  Is  a  requisite  for  anroUmant;  It  Is  tha 
only  District  school  for  which  the  District 
does  not  supply  spaoa;  its  graduates  have 
the  rare  honor  of  receiving  a  presidential 
oertineata  In  addition  to  the  regular  diploma: 
It  has  alavator  aanlue  for  atwlants  and  fac- 
ulty—and theas  singular  featuraa  mxiltiply. 

The  students  qwallfy  for  thla  school  by  way 
of  an  appotntasant  aa  page  to  the  Supreme 
Court  (4).  tba  asnata  <ai).  or  the  House 
(40) .  Moat  paopla  aaaniBa  arrooeously  that 
each  Member  appolntB  a  page,  but  congres- 
sional dadalon  llmltB  afanoltaneotialy  tba 
number  of  pages  and  tba  school's  snroUment. 


Boys  reoatva  taka-boooe  pay  of  gass  a 
OMMith  for  psrformlng  datMa  which  lacbida 
aoBh  choraaaa  aaaimiBg  phoewa.  piaelng  at 
Members'  deeks  ooples  of  bills  currsntly  un- 
der ooaslderatlon,  notifying  Members  of  the 
arrival  of  visiting  constituents,  provldli^ 
water  for  speakers,  filling  snuff  boa»B  and 
sand  bottlea,  running  errands  to  the  HOuaa 
and  Sanata  oOtoa  bandtofls 

Moat  appolntmants  sra  for  aa  Lodaflalta 
lei«th  of  tune,  and  dapaad  on  oontlmiBd 
fiatronags,  adequate  perTocmanoa  of  duty, 
and  maintenance  of  average  marks,  aoms 
pages  have  very  brief  careera.  since  their 
qxmsors  wish  to  offer  the  experlenoe  to  sev- 
eral boys  each  year,  others  may  ba  with  us 
fW4year8. 

sacnoK.  uMiuo  bta' 


Tba  boys  rspreeent  a  cram  eectlon  of  tha 
United  States,  as  tbair  aooants  and  Idloma 
indtoata  fmm  OaUfomla  to  Maaaachusatts; 
from  Florida  to  Michigan.  Their  loyal^  to 
their  Statee  is  intense;  and  inaooently 
warded  sentanoea  which  are  Interpreted  aa 
dl^iaraglng  oan  ba  worked  into  heated  da- 
batea. 

Bchool  Is  in  session  in  the  "attic"  of  tha 
Library  of  Oongrew  from  •:!(  to  10:26  a.  m. 
on  days  whan  the  District  schools  ars  op». 
and  e:15  often  finds  alaepy  students,  sapa- 
clally  whan  there  baa  been  a  late  aassion.  for 
the  boys  are  on  duty  nata  tha  Ooogrsm  re- 
ceeees.  On  theee  mornings-after,  there  Is 
understandably  Uttle  ptaparatkm,  but  by 
way  of  compoiai^lon  for  aaily  and  late  ssa- 
atona,  ths  saudl  dassm  pvmlt  much  Indi- 
vidual attsntlTtn 

XlM  sehool  quartan  Indurte  Ave  class 
rooms,  a  library  (ooala  to  Newcastle),  an 
oAoe,  anfA  a  book  room.  The  blond  fuml- 
tura  la  laigaly  naw,  and  there  are  green 
'ndaekboanli.''  Hm  aubjaet  Adds  offsred  la 
^to  4.yaar  high  achool  ara  aiath  and  sol- 
enoe.  langui^e.  buslnsss.  ftigUsh.  and  so- 
cial 


poKP  Aire  ciBCUMaxaacB 
n  of  the  nmlted  avsAabaity  of  pu- 
pils, eaiiacmiteular  atjtUHiaa  are  reatrloted. 
Bowevar,  they  include  a  slmlant  oounell.  Ha- 
tlanal  Boner  Society.  hoUy  eotitaKad  atoe- 
tlona,  yearbook,  newspapsr.  baSketbaU,  and 
golf  teaom,  as  weU  as  sodal  aettvlttes.  Aa- 
aembUae  are  held  In  the  OooUdge  Audlto- 
num.  the  location  ot  the  Bodapest  string 
quartette  concerts. 

An  appropriately  unusual  ending  for  a 
unlqae  sdMMM  oarear  oomes  each  year  tor 
from  10  to  ao  gradoatea,  Oraduatkm  aara- 
moBlas  are  held  In  the  BooBe  Hbys  and 
Means  Committee  room.  The  prtnelpal 
apeaker,  aeleeted  by  tha  daas.  is  tradltloBally 
one  of  the  men  they  aerva— this  Jane,  0aaa- 
%or  MaTTRBW  Riblt,  of  west  Virginia. 

TIM  Botanloal  Oardans  provMe  lavuh  daa- 
eratloM.  and  the  Onitad  Statee  Ravy  Band 
fumishss  an  orohaatta  of  IS  nmn.  With 
Fomp  and  Otreumatanee,  the  TiasMautiai 
earttaoatas  and  tba  eovatad  dlpknaa  are  dla- 
tributed.  and  the  boys  bid  farewell  to  oae  et 
the  most  nnuBual  s^peileaoas  they  soay  ever 


amd  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PATRKX  J.  HILUNGS 

or  oaurooMia 
m  IHX  BOXJBK  OP  aKPBXSBMTATTVBS 

Jfoiuiay.  Jttms  K.  l»Si 

Mr.  HIllilNOS.  If  r.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
loelude  an  editorial  by  iCr.  Charles  Shel- 
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ton.  editor  of  the  Azusa  (Calif.)  Herald, 
which  appeared  in  that  newspaper  on 
Thnrsday.  Jxrne  5. 1952.  Mr.  I^elton  has 
very  aptly  described  the  Jeopardy  to  the 
Nation's  natural  resources  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  veto  of  the  tidelands  leg- 
islation. 

Members  of  the  House  from  the  other 
47  States  should  understand,  after  read- 
ing Blr.  Shelton's  editorial,  that  the  tide- 
lands  legislation  is  not  for  the  sole  bene- 
fit of  California  or  other  coastal  States. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TSUMAinSM  AND  SOCIAUSM 

Last  week  President  Harry  8.  Truman  ve- 
toed legislation  which  would  ret\im  the  tide- 
lands  of  California  to  State  title.  In  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  the  President  said  that 
the  tidelands  bills  would  turn  over  to  cer- 
tain States  as  a  free  gUt  very  valuable  lands 
and  mineral  resovirces  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole — that  Is,  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country. 

In  that  one  sentence  Truman  lays  out. 
naked  and  unashamed,  his  simple  and  vicious 
policy  that  the  Federal  Government — ^Mr. 
Big  In  Washington,  D.  C. — ahould  beg.  bor- 
row, or  steal  all  the  power  and  resources  that 
it  can  lay  Its  hands  on  within  the  borders 
of  the  48  States.  His  statement  is  a  direct 
blow  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States. 
Centralization  of  power  Is  synonymous  with 
Truman  ism. 

It  so  happens  that  California  has  oU-bear- 
Ing  strata  under  its  tidelands.  The  mineral 
wealth  taken  from  our  shorelines  has  meant 
much  to  California.  Now  Truman,  with 
considerable  disregard  for  the  historic  facts 
of  the  case.  Implies  that  California  in  the 
past  has  been  stealing  this  oil  from  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  The  robbery,  if  there  Is  any. 
Is  Just  the  reverse.  The  Pair  Deal,  through 
the  new  concepts  of  socialization  dreamed 
up  by  the  Attorney  General,  has  stolen  a  re- 
source that  has  belonged  to  California  for 
millions  of  years. 

If  California's  oil  does  not  belong  to  this 
State  merely  because  it  is  overcovered  by  30. 
SO,  or  80  feet  of  tldeland  water,  can  It  be  said 
that  Michigan's  Iron  ore — covered  by  100  feet 
otf  loam,  belongs  to  private  Interests  oper- 
ating in  Michigan?  Or  should  Michigan's 
iron  ore,  very  valuable  lands  and  mineral 
resources,  belong  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whole?  If  Truman  Is  going  to  steal  Cali- 
fornia's oil  lands  will  he  also  take  Michigan's 
iron  ore?  And  how  about  Pennsylvania's 
ooal  beds,  which  once  lay  under  tidal  sweeps? 
What  right  has  Pennsylvania  to  these  special 
coal  resources?  Should  they  not  be  shared, 
even  as  California's  oU,  with  all  the  Nation 
through  the  paternal  sponsorship  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior?  And  the  underground 
sulfur  deposits  of  Texas  should  be  shared  In 
like  manner  through  the  take-ln-and-hand- 
out  policies  of  the  Truman  doctrine.  Rea- 
soning thus,  control  of  p<ntions  of  every 
State  of  the  Union  could  be  taken  over  by  the 
IVuman  program. 

The  Trumanlsm  of  today,  a  reign  of  Irre- 
sponsibility unparalleled  in  American  his- 
tory, will  leave  Its  mark  on  the  Democratic 
Party  for  years  to  come.  Unfortunately.  It 
wiU  leave  Ita  mark  on  the  Nation  even 
longer. 


Niaf  ara  Falls  and  River  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  xtxw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Monday.  June  16,  1952 

Ifr.    MTTJiWB    of    New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  RicoM),  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Beacon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Inc.,  Beacon.  N.  Y.,  in  support  of 
the  Capehart-Miller  bill  (S.  3021,  H.  R. 
3146)  providing  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  private  enter- 
prise.   The  resolution  follows; 

Upon  motion  made  and  duly  seconded  at 
the  board  of  directors  meeting  held  on  Tues- 
day, Febriiary  6.  1963,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Jieaolved.  That  the  Beacon  Chamber  of 
Conunerce,  Inc.,  Is  in  favor  of  private  indus- 
try, as  represented  by  the  five  utility  com- 
panies in  New  York  State,  developing  the 
additional  water  power  from  the  Niagara 
River.  By  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors,  they  wish  to  go  on  record  as  fa- 
voring the  passage  by  the  legislature  of  the 
proposed  Capehart-Mlller  blU  (8.  2031,  H.  R. 
3146) ;  and  It  U  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  empow- 
ered and  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  appropriate  legislative 
oOcers." 


A  TmsI  to  tke  FUf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  cowmcTicuT 
IN  TBS  HOUSE  O?  REPRESBNTA1TVIS 

Monday.  June  16,  1952 


Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  verse  by 
John  J.  Daly: 

Wasbington  Nors 

(By  Bill  Roeser) 

fLAO  DAT,  XDNX  14,  1958 — A  TOAST  TO  TBB  fUM 

Here's  to  the  Red  of  It — 
There's  not  a  thread  of  It. 
No.  nor  a  shred  of  it 
In  all  the  spread  of  it 

Prom  foot  to  head. 
But  heroes  bled  for  It, 
Paced  steel  and  lead  for  it, 
Precioxis  blood  shed  for  it. 

Bathing  It  Red  I 

Here's  to  the  White  of  it— 
Thrilled  by  the  sight  of  It. 
Who  )fnow8  the  right  of  It 
But  feels  the  might  of  it 

ITirough  day  and  nlghtt 
Womanhood's  care  for  it 
Made  manhood  dare  for  it; 
Purity's  pray'r  for  it 

Keeps  it  so  White  I 

Here's  to  the  Blue  of  it— 
Beauteous  view  of  it. 
Heavenly  hue  of  it. 
Star-spangled  dew  of  it 

Constant  and  true; 
Diadems  gleam  for  it. 
States  stand  supreme  for  tt. 
Liberty's  beam  for  It 

Brightens  the  Blue  I 

Here's  to  the  Whole  of  it— 
Stars,  stripes  and  pole  of  it. 
Body  and  soxil  of  it, 
O.  and  the  roll  of  it. 

Sun  slilning  throiigh; 
Hearts  In  accord  for  It 
Swear  by  the  sword  for  it. 
llianklng  the  Lord  for  it. 

Bed.  White,  and  Blue  I 

— Vo/rn  Jajf  ZkUy. 


WW  TlMj  Fifk  Tafl-Hartity 

EXTENSION  OP  RElilARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THX  HOUSI  OP  RKPBSSBNTAITW 

Monday.  June  It,  liS2 

Mr.  MCGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Mount 
Vernon  News: 

WBT     THXT     PISBT     TATT-HAanST 

President  Truman  has  been  a  bittar  erttle 
Of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  relations  law  ever 
since   that   legislation   was   enacted. 

Thus  it  was  not  surprldng  when  be  ob- 
jected to  its  use  as  a  means  of  handling  the 
dispute  in  the  iteel  industry  over  a  worklnf 
contract. 

But  it  was  somewhat  earprlstag  the  **i"g*M 
to  which  he  went  to  bypaaa  tt. 

Be  even  ordered  selsure  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry, under  claims  he  had  Inherent  pow- 
ers for  the  action,  but  was  ■li4>ped  down  toy 
the  courts. 

Then  he  went  to  Congress  with  an  appeal 
for  q)eclal  legislation  which  would  autborlae 
him  to  again  take  over  the  Industry,  and, 
under  Government  control,  change  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

He  met  another  reverse  lere.  Congress  re- 
fusing to  enact  the  legislation,  and  suggest- 
ing that  he  use  the  law  already  araUable. 

And  PhUip  Murray,  president  of  the  CIO 
and  likewise  of  the  steel  workers  union,  has 
been  Just  as  bitter  In  bis  opposition  to  tb« 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  He  too,  opposed  Its  use  in 
the  steel  ease. 

Why  are  those  two,  along  with  some  others, 
so  bitter  against  this  act? 

They  have  branded  it  as  slave  labor  Isf- 
Islatlon  but  never  have  been  able  to  prove 
their  point.  Organised  labor  has  been  Just 
as  free  to  bargain  over  wages  and  working 
conditions  imder  the  Taft-Hartley  law  as  It 
was  under  previous  legislation. 

And  ths  T-H  Act  has  given  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  labor  unions  freedoms  they  did 
not  before  enjoy,  through  clipping  the  wings 
of  the  powerful  union  leaders. 

Both  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Murray  war* 
particularly  concerned  about  use  of  this  law 
in  the  steel  dispute.  They  wanted  nothing  of 
It  in  this  instance. 

Tbere  must  be  a  reason  for  that,  toa  And 
there  is. 

The  Issue  which  balked  a  settlement  of  tba 
steel  dispute  was  the  iinion  shop.  The  Wags 
Stabilization  Board  had  recommended  in- 
corporation of  this  featiire  in  a  new  steal 
contract,  along  with  wage  benefits. 

Ths  wage  matter  could  have  been  settlsd. 
but  not  the  union  shop  which  the  industry 
refused  to  accept.  So  selziue  of  the  Industry 
was  the  only  method  through  which  this  alaa 
could  be  accomplished. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act.  If  Invoked,  contalna 
one  provision  of  which  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr. 
Murray  seemed  to  be  afraid. 

That  provision  is  for  a  secret  vote,  super* 
vised  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
on  whether  employees  want  to  accept  or  re- 
ject the  industry's  last  and  best  offer. 

In  the  Steel  case,  the  last  and  best  offer 
of  the  industry  was  for  a  liberal  increase  in 
wages. 

TbAt,  undoubtedly,  was  the  main  objective 
of  the  steelworkers  in  agreeing  to  go  throtigh 
a  strike.  It  U  highly  Improbable  they  would 
consent  to  go  through  a  long,  costly  strike, 
with  considerable  suffering  to  their  families. 
over  the  open -shop  issue  which  could  be  of 
no  practical  benefit  to  them  IndlvldaaUy. 

C^iief  beneflclarlee  of  the  union  shop,  if 
gained,  would  have  been  Mr.  Mtixray  and  Mr. 
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Trumaa.  Mr.  Murray's  power  would  have 
bean  laereaaed  in  furtherance  of  his  ambi- 
tion which  seems  to  know  no  bounds,  and 
Mr.  Truman  would  have  been  able  to  pay  a 
debt  of  long  standing  to  Mr.  Murray  and 
otber  labor  barons  for  political  support. 

Tbelr  hatred  for  the  Taft-Hartley  Uw 
assms  to  have  been  prompted  by  entirely 
aelflsh  motlvee  and  in  no  degree  to  have  the 
welfare  of  the  workers  at  heart. 

This  condusian  is  the  result  of  their  tac- 
tics, which  were  designed  to  force  the  union 
Shop  on  the  steel  companies  and  their  em- 
ployass.  whereas  procedure  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  woxild  have  been  the  democratlo 
way,  by  letting  the  workers  themselves  de- 
cide under  what  conditions  ttiey  wished  to 
work. 


VateWaida4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  xxw  Toax 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OP  RSPRBSSNTATIVBS 

,^^         Tuesday.  June  10. 1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  can  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Friday.  June  13.  1952: 

Vtao  WAwns 

Now  on  Mr.  Tnpnan's  deak  awaiting — ^we 
hope — his  veto,  the  McCarran-Walter  anti- 
Immigration  bin  represents  congressional  re- 
jection of  a  golden  opportunity.  It  was  an 
opportunity  to  do  two  things  that  ahould 
bave  been  done  together.  One  was  to  codify 
and  to  revise  the  whole  body  of  American 
Immigration,  natloiuaizatlon,  and  nation - 
aUty  law.  This  the  bill  oonoededly  does.  The 
other  was  to  modemiae  and  liberalize  our 
policy  in  this  sphere,  or  at  the  very  least  to 
avoid  adding  any  new  racist  and  reactionary 
features  to  existing  immigration  law. 

Tbls  ths  bill  falls  to  do.  Although  tt  con- 
tains some  Improvements,  and  although  the 
conference  has  brought  out  in  some  (but 
not  aU)  respects  a  better  bill -than  either  the 
Senate  or  the  Houas  version  standing  alone, 
the  measure  stUl  is  so  retrogreaslve  and  so 
restrlctlonlst  that  it  wo\:ld  be  preferable  to 
have  no  new  law  at  ail  than  this  sorry  product 
Of  noore  than  8  years'  work. 

This  new  Immigratioa  bUl  retains  virtually 
unchanged  the  old  quota  proTlsions,  except 
that  for  the  first  time  sznaU  quotas  are  given 
to  a  number  of  Asiatic  nations.  If  the 
quotas  were  to  be  kept,  they  might  at  least 
have  been  brought  up  to  date.  Instead, 
they  are  stlU  based  on  the  1930  census  figures. 
Kven  so,  temporary  provision  might  have  been 
made  for  pooling  of  unused  aUotments,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  countrlae  never 
approach  their  quota  limits,  while  others 
have  filled  their  quotas  for  decades  or  even 
centuries  to  come.  The  bill  technlcaUy  re- 
moves racial  discrimination,  but  it  sHU  em- 
ploys the  theory  of  racial  origin  so  far  as 
Asiatics  are  concerned,  and  it  sets  up  brand- 
new  barriers  against  West  Indian  Negroes. 

Some  of  the  worst  administrative  provi- 
alons  of  the  Senate  blU  have  been  modified 
in  conference,  but  the  excluslonist  phUoeo- 
phy  personified  by  Senator  McCASaAW  (ex- 
cept when  it  oomee  to  his  Basque  sheep- 
berders)  permeates  the  bUl  and  gives  it  lU 
fundamentally  objectionable  character. 
Students  of  this  measure  see  embedded  in  it 
many  grave  threats  to  civU  and  human  lib- 
erties; Senator  Lbbman  speaks  of  the  ex- 
treme and  arbitrary  power  it  places  In  the 
bands  of  administrative  ottdala.  Tbere 
have  been  so  many  examples  in  recent  years 
of  unwise  use  of  stKh  powers  m  immigra- 


tion (not  to  mention  passport)  cases  that 
Oongress  shotild  lean  over  backward  to  in- 
sure adequate  opportunl^  for  appeal.  The 
MoOarran-Walter  biU  is  unworthy  of  the 
high  ideals  and  high  aspirations  for  which 
the  United  States  truly  stands;  it  will  help 
neither  otur  security,  our  self-respect,  nor 
our  standing  before  the  worUL  It 
be  scrapped. 


Mtft  Potrar  FroM  Niafan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  nw  TOBK 
IN  TOM  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSXNTATTVBS 

Monday,  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRD,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  March  1952  Issue  of  the  Flatbush 
magazine,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  The  article 
follows: 

Mobs  Powia  FaoM  NuoaaA 

The  Niagara  River  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  potential  source  of  electric  power 
far  in  excess  of  present  development,  but 
an  agreement  with  Canada  had  limited  the 
amount  of  water  available  for  power  pvir- 
poees.  In  1950  a  new  treaty  was  ratmed  with 
Canada  which  provided  the  development  of 
three  times  the  amount  of  power  now  pro- 
duced on  the  river. 

All  that  remains  is  to  decide  what  agency 
is  to  develop  the  power.  This  decision  can 
only  be  made  by  Congress,  which  reserved  the 
right  when  the  treaty  was  approved. 

Three  bills  have  been  proposed  and  they 
provide  a  clear-cut  test  between  regtilated 
taxpaytng  private  enterprise,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tax-subsidi»d  State  or  pederal 
socialism,  on  the  other. 

The  Ives-Cole  bill  propoees  construction 
and  operation  of  the  project  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  New  York  State.  It  would  pro- 
duce little.  If  any,  tax  revenues. 

The  Lehman-Roosevelt  bill  pi'oposes  that 
Jthe  Pederal  Government  construct  the  proj- 
ect from  public  funds.    The  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers would  be  some  •350,000.0(X).    Again  It 
would  produce  little  If  any  tax  revenues. 

The  Capehart-Mlller  bill  propoees  that  the  ^ 
development  be  carried  on  by  private  enter- 
prise, without  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
power  would  be  distributed  at  regulated 
rates,  based  on  the  cost  to  serve.  The  utility 
companies  which  would  participate  paid 
$160,000,000  in  taxes  last  year.  If  they  are 
permitted  to  develop  the  Niagara  Power 
Project,  they  will  pay  an  estimated  t3S.000,- 
000  additional  to  the  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments.  The  utilities  Interested  in  this 
project  are  the  five  principal  companies  in 
New  York  State  now  serving,  imder  franchise 
over  90  percent  of  the  area  of  the  State  and 
1S,(X)0,0(X)  people.  These  companies  are: 
Central  Hudson  Oas  ft  Electric  Corp.; 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York.  Inc.; 
New  York  State  Electric  &  Oas  Corp.; 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.;  Rochester 
Oas  &  Bectilc  Corp. 

No  one  can  argue  that  Government  must 
develop  this  power  for  lack  of  any  other 
agency  to  do  It.  Nor  are  there  any  collateral 
functions  Involved,  such  as  fiood  control, 
navigation.  Irrigation,  sanitation,  or  reclama- 
tion which  the  advocates  of  socialized  elec- 
tricity can  use  to  obscure  the  Issues.  Private 
enterprise  is  ready  and  able  to  go  ahead  as 
soon  as  Congress  gives  the  neceesary  author- 
isation. The  five  utUitles  concerned  have 
milendid  records  of  servioe  and  expansion 


behind  them  and  their  facilities  are  fully 
interconnected.  In  a  word,  private,  heavily 
taxed  enterprise  can  now  obtain  for  the  peo- 
ple a  great  new  source  of  needed  electricity — 
and  that  electricity  will  be  s(dd  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

We  feel  the  time  has  arrived  when  every 
American  should  realise  the  dangers  to  our 
free  enterprise  system  whenever  the  Oovem- 
ment  goes  into  any  business.  Should  the 
Federal  Oovemment  bill  be  passed,  a  long 
step  would  have  been  taken  toward  socialiB- 
Ing  the  entire  utiUty  industry. 

Should  this  happen  to  the  utility  Industry, 
what  would  prevent  the  Oovemment  from 
socializing  other  Industries — the  banks,  the 
railroads,  the  steel  industry— or  your  in- 
dustry? 


Use  of  Income  From  Undersea  OU 
Reserves  for  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  with  reference  to  the  submerged- 
lands  legislation  and  the  amendment 
which  19  of  us  In  the  Senate  sponsored 
to  have  the  oil  revenues  from  the  sub- 
merged lands  devoted  to  education. 

This  article  was  written  by  Miss  Elaine 
Ezton.  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
American  School  Board  Journal,  and  was 
published  in  the  May  issue  of  the  joumaL 

Th^-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ItecoaD. 
as  follows: 
Wbat  About  Usiifo  the  Incokk  Psok  thb 

Nation's  Unsessba  On.  RBScavBS  worn  bu- 

CATION? 

(By  Elaine  Exton) 

Lying  beneath  the  waters  of  the  open  ocean 
in  the  Continental  Shelf  *  adjiicent  to  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  are  oU  and  gas 
deposits  of  great  magnitude.  The  United 
States  Oeologlcal  Survey  estimates  that  these 
offshore  oU  areas — ^frequently  misnamed 
"tidelands" — could  produce  around  15.000.- 
000.000  barrels — an  asset  worth  at  least 
$40,000,000,000,  at  current  prices. 

The  ocean  bed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Oulf  of  Mexico  off  the  coasts  of  Califomla. 
lioulsiana,  and  Texas  is  particularly  rich  in 
these  resourcee.  According  to  one  leading 
geologists,  "There  may  be  as  many  of  10.500,- 
000,000  barrels  of  oU  along  the  coasts  of  TSxas 
and  Louisiana  alone."  Asserting  that  "un- 
questionably the  Oulf  of  Mexico  gas  is  par- 


*  The  Continental  Shelf  underlies  the  mar- 
^nal  sea  and  the  high  sea.  It  commences  at 
SIm  ordinary  low  tide  and  at  the  seaward 
limits  of  inland  navigable  waters.  Off  the 
New  England  coast  where  its  width  is  great- 
est the  shelf  extends  seaward  about  250  miles, 
in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  it  reaches  out  as  far 
as  150  mUes  in  some  places,  while  off  ths 
Padflc  coast  where  it  is  relatively  narrow 
it  varies  In  width  from  5  mUes  or  less  to  a 
maximiun  of  about  40  miles.  The  portion 
along  the  shores  of  the  United  States  covers 
approximately  290.000  square  miles,  with  over 
90  percent  of  tills  total  located  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Oulf  coasts.  The  marginal  sea 
comprises  those  waters  of  the  open  aea  over 
which  the  United  States  and  the  euastai 
States,  within  their  respective  powers,  exer- 
cise the  territorial  JurisdicUon.  '' 
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tteularly  slgnUcant  mkI  Mrtitional  dlsoor- 
«rtaa  will  furtber  •nlumoe  ttaMs  |tiTttnthiH- 
ttas."  »  steteinent  publiiiiMl  In  tlM  praoMd- 
lofB  of  Um  AnMTlcMi  Oa*  AMoetoyan  lor  1M0 
#>clarw  It  "would  oonsmat*  •  toUl  iwii 
of  approximately  4.000,000,000.000  euJUe  fMi 
ot  gas."  Thla  would  hav«  •  ll«kl  v»lu*  of 
•I^proximAtely  •400.000,000  at  a  irtllhtU 
price  of  10  cents  per  1.000  cubic  feat. 

Tbe  United  State*  Department  at  tbe  In- 
terior reportfl  tbat.  xax&u  tbe  preaent  llm« 
Itad  autborlty  and  special  tenqMrarj  ar> 
rsngements  being  ezerdaed  In  tbe  Qulf  of 
Mesleo  and  with  California,  current  revenues 
being  collected  by  tbe  IMeral  Oovemnwnt 
txotD.  tbeee  sutameiged  lands  total  about  tl,- 
750.000  a  montb.  c€  wblcb  approslinately  •!.- 
000.000  comes  from  California  and  (750.000 
ttom  tbe  Qulf  where  the  production  Is  30.000 
barrels  a  day.  TTils  Income  Is  being  held  In 
tbe  United  States  Treasxjry  In  a  special  ac- 
count pending  congreaslonal  aetkm.  If  the 
situation  is  darlfled  so  as  to  permit  full  de- 
velopment of  this  property  under  Federal 
management  these  earnings  would  be  greatly 
Increased. 

For  about  16  years  tbe  ownership  of  these 
areas  has  been  the  subject  of  controrersy  be- 
tween the  Psderal  Oovflroment  and  the 
coastal  States.  The  question  of  public  as 
contrasted  with  i»iTate  operation  is  not  at 
Isaue  since  both  tbe  federal  Ooreminent 
and  tbe  States  eustoaaarlly  develop  their  oil- 
bearing  lands  through  the  issuance  of  leases 
to  private  '•""'pttn'ts  and  indlviduala. 
'  Legldatlon  Introducad  In  the  Bgbty-«ae> 
and  Ooagraaa  for  tbe  first  time  prtipoeee  wb1i« 
tberevenaea  tram  tbeee  undaraea  petroleum 
restrvw  to  aid  primary,  aaoondary,  and 
U^ier  education  In  all  tbe  States.  Its  en- 
actment is  dependent  on  tbe  Oongraas  ra- 
a^Tbog  eompllcatad  problems  raised  by  ad- 
▼ocatM  of  State  ownerafalp  and  paaaing  lafl»> 
iHtton  tbat  win  enable  the  U&ttad  Stetaa  De- 
partment of  tbe  Interior  to  properly  da- 
^'•lop  these  resouroea.  Slaee  firini  ssa  toward 
these  goals  can  only  come  If  tbe  facta  aca 
fully  understood  and  widely  siipported, 
■rfiool  oflelalB  may  want  to  include  the  bllla 
lefeiiad  to  In  tbla  article  to  tbe  list  of  con- 
gressional measxires  on  which  they  keep  in- 
fonned. 
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On  three  occasions  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  ruled  tbat  the  lands 
BulMnatged  by  tbe  opan  ocean  beyond  the 
tow-tide  mark  belong  not  to  tbe  Statea  but 
to  tba  MaUon.*  Its  deeMMM  In  tbe  Can- 
ftvnia.  lionlelana.  and  Texas  eases  beM  tbat 
tbe.VMsral  Oovemment  under  tbe  Constt- 
*»<*CP  *»•■  bad  "paramount  rights  and  In- 
tefaets*  in  tba  mineral  reaourcee  of  this 
ana  since  tbe  beginning  oC  our  Nation  and 
tbat  the  coastal  Statea  do  not  and  had  never 
ow3ied  these  lands. 

Tba  title  of  tbe  Statea  to  tbe  tldelanda— 
tba  lands  between  tbe  points  of  bigb  and 
low  tide  m  tbe  Oulf  of  Mezleo  and  the  At- 
lantto  and  Padfle  onaans  and  to  tbe  landa 
under  Inland  navigable  waters— for  example, 

beneath  lakes,  rivers,  harbors.  Inlets,  bays 

la   recognised  and   not  queeUoaed   by   our 
Oovemment. 


nave  or  srars  owmtasHXP 
unwilling  to  accept  tbe  decisions  banded 
down  by  America's  blcbest  tribunal,  tbe  three 
States  with  most  at  stake — California.  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas— backed  by  powerful  oU  In- 
terests are  prmwlnc  Oongraas  to  enact  so- 
called  q\ilt-clalm  legislation  that  would,  in 
affect,  overrule  the  Supreme  Court's  fln/Hngy 
Tbe  leading  quit-claim  b<Jls  In  tbe  present 
Congress  are  H.  B.  4484  ^Kmeored  by  Con- 
gressman FaaMcss  X.  WaLxxa,  (OeaMorat.  of 

*  V.  8.  V.  CtLUfornia.  June  28. 1947  (882  U.  S. 
18):  V.  8.  V.  LouisUma,  June  5.  lOfiO  <S30 
U.  a  OBO):  U.  M.  w.  Tesa*,  June  5.  1860  1339 
U.S.  707). 


on  July  iOi  1861.  bf 
to  188  and  similar  awasmsa  ^Moaorad 
xesfMctlvaty  by  Senator  Ttuc  OoaouuT 
(Osmoerat.  of  Tazaa)  and  Sanator  snaaaaa 
L.  Haubasa  (Democrat,  of  Ftarlda).  Tbey 
woold  gtva  ootngbt  tltla  to  tba  masginal  mm 
and  all  tbatis  la  It  to  tba  eoastal 
In  the  case  of  the  two  first- 
permit  them  to  take  over  part  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

MAM 


Dv  ravoa  or 

After  tmtmgbfQlng  atwly  tiM  Senat? 
Committee  on  Intartor  and  Instilar  Affairs 
on  February  4.  1058.  reportad  favorably  to 
the  Senate  not  H  R.  4484  which  glvee  to  a 
few  States  the  riches  of  our  submerged 
coastal  lands  but  an  Intarlm  maarara—  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  ao — which  recogniaes 
in  keeping  with  tbe  United  States  Supreme 
Court  (Vwialona  tbat  theas  propsrtlaa  belong 
to  the  vtogiU  of  tbe  entire  oountry  and  pro- 
vides for  thetr  administration  try  the  Secre- 
tary  of  mtarlor  at  a  tlaa  whan  wotld  oondl- 
tlons  have  made  •<«rt«tt«««»i  ijsiafcuansin  «( 
our  oU  resources  vital. 

As  deecribed  jo.  the  accompanyli^  report 
of  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Intartor  and 
Insular  Affatrs  the  main  provisions  of  Senata 
Joint  Reaolntkm  10,  eosponscred  by  Senaton 
Jusai  II  O.  OIlASiomT  (Demoorat.  of  Wy<a> 
ming)  and  CuirroM  P.  Axnaasoif  (OaoHaraS* 
of  New  Mexico),  ara  aa  follows; 

1.  Oood-falth  leases  Issued  by  the  States 
to  prtvata  oparatcrs  are  accorded  Psdaral 
recognition  as  pr«nlsed  by  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
emment  In  tbe  Supreme  Court,  and  sacb 
leaaes.  provldtDg  tbaj  meet  cartaln  standards 
set  forth  In  the  measure,  may  be  nn«t«»«i.%^ 
under  the  administrative  sttperrlalon  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Intartor  Is  aitthar- 
laed  to  Issue  new  leaaes  by  competitive  bid- 
ding on  TiTileseed  portions  of  tbe  OonUnental 
Shelf  but.  for  a  period  of  8  years,  this  au- 
thority may  be  exercised  within  tbe  seaward 
boundarlee  of  a  SUte  only  with  tbe  prter 
approval  of  the  proper  State  "ff^^W  Sea- 
ward Iwundarlas  are  defined  in  the  rsentu 
tlon  as  a  line  3  miles  distant  from  tbe  Una 
of  mean  low  tide,  In  aooordanoe  wltb  M^ 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Lantta  beneath  In- 
land navigable  waters  «"^»««iH»fg  bays,  bar- 
bars,  and  Inlets  are  not  rlstaind  by  tbe 
Federal  Oovemntent  and  therefore  are  left 
to  tbe  States  and  are  not  subject  to  leasing 
by  tbe  Secretary. 

3.  Tbirty-eewn  and  one-half  peracnt  of 
tbe  revan  iea,  socb  as  bonus  paymente.  rente. 
and  royaltlaa  from  operatkms  wltbin  tba 
seaward  boundary  of  a  State  are  granted  to 
the  State.  AH  other  revenues  are  to  ba  bald 
in  the  Treasury  in  a  special  fund  for  de- 
position by  tbe  Congrees. 

Bepresentatlve  Xmsmttsl  Cillm    (|Tmi 
crat.  New  York)    baa  Introduced  a  »timi^ 
measure  In  tbe  Houee  (H.  J.  Bea.  274). 


w  on,-raa-aDoc*Tfoiv  ambtdi 
Believing  In  the  need  for  legislation  to 
facilitate  increased  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's offshore  petroleum  and  gas  deposits 
and  that  *XXmgress  should  act  simultaneous- 
ly to  make  a  determination  of  the  use  to  be 
n»de  of  the  revenues  therefrom."  Senator 
LrsTxa  mix   (Democrat,  Alabama)   on  June 
7.  1961.  Introduced  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  20  that  stlpulatfts  that  the 
income  received  from   leasing  resotircM   of 
the  submerged  coastal  lands  to  private  enter- 
prise "shall  be  held  in  a  special  accotmt  In 
the  Treasury  during  the  present  national 
emergency    •     •     •    and  shall  be  tised  only 
for  such  urgent  developments  essential  to 
tbe  national  defense  and  national  sacurtty 
as  the  Congreas  may  determine  and  there- 
after sliall  be  used  exclusively  ss  grants  In 
aid  of  primary,  secondary,  and  blgiMr  edu- 
cation.** 


ttalapropoaal  vofiild 
iftis  to  aannart  81K 
derived  wltbla  tba  8-aiilla 
eent  bafosid  for  adueattoaal 
48  States  when  our  daf  • 
met.    IB  the  Senate  the  all 
18i 


It  18  dlSarsnt  States  and 
publican  legtslators  at 
a  well  as  soeb 


a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Grants  la  AM 
of  Bducatlon  to  be  compoeed  of  12  persons 
with  experience  in  tbe  field  of  education  and 
public  administration.  Following  tbe  for- 
mula used  in  tbe  S^rtlath  Congreee  for  tba 
appointment  of  tbe  Boovar  Oommlsslon.  four 
of  tbe  members  are  to  be  ipfrrinied  by  tba 
PrealdtBt  of  tbe  UnHad  Statea.  four  by  tba 
^leaker  of  tbe  Ho\iae.  and  four  by  tbe 
dent  «f  «tw  nensH 

As  eaplateed  by  Oon^ . 

tbe  main  functlona  of  this  Oouncil  would  ba 
no  study  tbe  nattooal  education  proMm. 
to  make  aetlmatea  of  tbe  minimum  and 
mavlmura  Uastte  of  tbe  amoont  of  money 
tbat  auiy  ba  avallabia.  to  reriisniaanil 
beat  tkli  mooay  can  be  applied  to  tba 
of  •tentton  and  to  report  to  tbe 
tbiwigb^  Pieshleui  by  February  1.  1868. 
a  plan  8ar  Ma  equttaMa  aDoeatlon  to  tbe  48 
SUtea." 

PolnUag  out  that  the  aoKmnt  of  money 

oU  depoatte  would  vary  acnsldvataly  tMvm 

to  yaar  depending  on  tba  anMant  «f  aa 

produoad  anmiaUj . 

a  told  bis  ooUaagui 

KValtles  ara  to  ba  wad  not  i 

for  tba  regular  anaual  gimnta  for  aid  to 
cation  now  being  nrr-iiilsced  by  tba 
ooaailttaas  of  tbe  two  noiMsa.  bat  as  a    __ 
plaatient    to    whatever    aM    Co^amm    mmm 
eventually  sntrwelrs  ~  ^^ 

OalllBg  tba  proponl  fHogm  fea  bla  oU« 
for-eduoatloa  aaasodmant  '^■tte^v  te  Mk. 
oordaaoe  arltb  our  oontlotUi^ 
tlon  of  devotli^  tbe  iMiiiissiy  of  pv^tka 
to  tbe  support  of  eduoatloi 
Bnx  aaMTU  It  "will  go  far 
flnandal  erMa  in  today's 
Plaotag  a  furtber  biwdsn  < 


to  tbe  ordlaaaesa  of  1786  — »i| 
1787  and  to  tbe  MotrlU  Act  of  1882,'*  aava 
bia  aoModment  -ooara  to  eduoatton  oil 
wealth  tbat  la  tbe  equivalent  of  an  oU 
on  tbe  eaoMMM  of  every  eaU««B.  blgb 
and  grammar  school  In  AaMrtaa."  p.«w 
the  revenues  involved  "would  mobabty  ta 
course  of  time  far  eseeed  tba  sum  total  at 
reoelpta  from  all  prevlotM  Fadsral  Baata  (tf 
pubUo  lands  for  sduoattonal  parpaMa." 

Axaong  tbe  weU-known  edueatlonal.  farm. 
and  labor  groupa  tbat  urged  adoption  of  tbte 
educatlosi  aakendmsnt  at  a  apMrtal  bawtaZ 
before  tba  Senate  Cnrnmlttae  on  Ibtsrteittd 
uaular  Affairs.  Febroary  7.  1892.  ara  tba 
ABMrlcan  CouncU  on  Uooatlon.  tbe  Amert- 
can  Vocational  AasoeUtlon.  tbe 
IMvatloo  of  Teacban.  tba  Amerla 
^°^J<  J**».  th«  Oongrsai  or  induatrtal  Or- 
puilaattonB.  tbe  BaOtoad  Saotbarboo^  ^ 
Ida  Cocamlttee  on  Natlostal  LsglslattQii, 
Natianal  Orange,  and  tba  Nattonal 
"^  Union. 


tbe 


'  aUTTTB  or  LBai8L*TRlir 

Senate  Joint  Beaatutkm  20  Is  »iTtig  da- 
bated  In  the  Senate  aa  tbla  artleie  gosa  to 
ptaas.  efforts  are  being  made  to  suhatltuta 
qult-olalm  measures  tdr  tbla  legislation  tbat 
would  In  eOect  defeat  It.  Sanatora  TXmc 
OosrvsLLT  (Damoorat,  Tteaa)  Kid  Lraaaav 


JOHiracN  (Democrat.  Texas),  for  example, 
have  offered  an  amendment  tbat  would  sub- 
stitute for  SenaU  Joint  Beeolutlon  20  tbe 
provisions  of  bill  H.  R.  4484.  which,  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  has  pasasd  tbe  Houee.  A  sim- 
ilar "glva-away"  amendment  U  being  spon- 
sored by  Senator  SraaaABO  L.  HouAjra  (Dem- 
ocrat. Florida)  and  SO  others.  ^ 

Should  the  Senate  pass  either  of  tbeee 
quit-claim  measiires,  informed  souroee  be- 
lieve a  Presidential  veto  can  be  expected.  In 
bis  statement  vetoing  similar  legislation  (H. 
J.  Baa.  235)  of  the  Seventy Jilnth  Congrees. 
bafera  the  Supreme  Coxtrt  rendered  Its  deci- 
Presldent  Truman  said  tn  part:  **T^ 
'lip  of  the  vast  qxiantlty  of  oil  In  such 
areas  presents  a  vital  problem  for  the  Ration 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense  and 
eonservation.  If  tbe  United  Statee  owna 
tbeee  areas,  tbey  should  not  be  given  away." 
On  January  4.  1049.  his  msssags  to  Oongrssa 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  asserted:  "We 
must  adopt  a  program  for  tbe  planned  use 
of  tbe  petroleum  reserves  under  tba  sea. 
wblcb  are — and  must  remain — vested  In  tba 
Vsdsral  Oovemment." 

If  tbe  present  Congrees  should  enact  a 
qult-daim  bill,  persons  who  favor  allocating 
tbe  revenuee  from  the  submerged  coastal 
lands  to  educational  purpoeee  can  best 
adbleT*  their  objectives  by  urging  tb«  Presi- 
dent to  veto  quit-claim  legislation  and  tbetr 
tapreaenUUves  In  Oonyaas  to  sustain  a  Praa- 
Idantlal  veto.  Should  tba  Senate  pass  tba 
O^laboney  rsaoiution  (S.  J.  Res.  20)  In  an 
aooeptabie  form,  they  can  make  known  tbetr 
Interest  by  asking  Members  of  tbe  House  of 
RspreeenUtivea  to  back  It.  If  tbe  Oliahoney 
raeolutkm  Is  enacted  into  law  before  Con- 
gress adjourns  and  tbe  Hill  anaendment  Is 
not  sdopted.  it  can  lie  submitted  in  future 
Oongreeees  as  an  amendment  to  this  statute. 


II8M7  ka't  EmytUiHr 

EXTENSION  OP  REIiCARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGregor 

or  oBio 
IM  THK  ROUS!  OF  RXPRSSKNTATIVRS 

Monday.  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  If cOREOOR  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  appearing  In  tbe  Mount  Vernon 
Newi: 

IfOMST  IBW'T  SvaBTTKUfa 

Tbe  Truman  adminUtratlon  seems  to  have 
tbe  idea  that  money  will  buy  anything,  peace, 
security,  friendship,  and  anything  that  might 
be  desired  at  the  moment. 

Since  1945  this  country  has  spent  940.000.- 
000.000  abroad. 

Most  of  it  has  gone  to  build  up  resistance 
to  communism.  Some  has  been  appropriated 
fur  use  of  other  countries  in  buying  arms 
and  raising,  training,  and  equipping  military 
forcee. 

Other  great  sums  have  been  eent  abroad 
under  the  theory  that  to  improve  economic 
conditions  of  the  peoplee  in  lands  which  are 
hard-pressed  financially  wjuld  make  them 
immune  against  tbe  blandishments  and 
pressure  of  tbe  Reds. 

The  ultimate  aim  has  been  to  attain  world 
peace  and.  by  so  doing,  to  gain  security  for 
the  United  SUtes. 

Either  tnc  theory  is  wrong  or  tbe  amount 
of  money  needed  to  turn  the  trick  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  even  the  treinendously 
wealthy  America,  it  would  seem,  for  there  is 
no  peace  and  the  United  States  is  not  secure. 

The  Communists  are  still  a  threat,  as  mxicb 
aa  they  were  when  the  great  spending  pro- 
gram started. 


And  at  home,  scores  of  billions  more  have 
been  spent  on  a  program  designed  to  make 
tbe  United  States  impregnable  to  attack. 

Money  has  been  poured  out  like  water  In 
this  venture,  wltb  tbe  approval  of  tbe  people. 

But.  from  the  best  evidence  available,  we 
do  not  have  an  impregnaUe  defense  or  any- 
thing that  approaches  that  aim. 

Our  own  military  men.  and  some  civilian 
authoritiee.  are  constantly  reminding  us 
that  the  work  of  building  oxir  defenses  is 
lagging,  and  warning  us,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  progress  the  Communists  are  making 
on  building  their  military  power. 

There  has  been  too  much  reliance  on 
money,  it  would  eeem.  and  not  enough  on 
ability  and  bard  work. 


Italy  Needs  Help  Of  AUiet  Ta 
OrercoBM  Reds'  Tlveat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nw  Toex 
nr  THS  BOU8S  OF  RSPRKSKNTAITVCS 

TueULay,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  David  Lawrence  la 
most  apropos.  It  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  13. 1952.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  that  they  repeat  what 
we  have  done  several  times  before  in 
bringing  as  much  outside  help  as  possible 
to  the  Italian  people  in  their  all-out  fight 
to  preserve  democracy. 

I*ai.T  Naaoa  Hblt  or  Aixobb  To  Ovbbcoks 
TRaasT 


(By  David  Lawrence) 

Rom.  June  12. — Communism  outside  the 
"Iron  curtain"  has  Its  greatest  strength  In 
Italy — more  than  2.226.000  memt>ers — and 
poses  here  its  biggest  threat  In  Bundle  to  tbe 
continuance  of  democracy. 

Tba  problem  is  not  one  for  Italy  alona^ 
her  government  cannot  cope  with  it  unlees 
the  other  free  governments  in  Europe  coop- 
erate. For.  while  there  Is  today  a  united 
military  policy,  there  is  no  su<  h  solidarity 
among  tbe  free  governments  in  tne  matter  of 
an  tl -Communist  strategy  where  Ideological 
Intrigue  Is  concerned. 

To  get  at  the  facts  of  tbe  situation,  thla 
correspondent  talked  with  Mario  Soelba, 
Italian  MinlstAr  of  the  Interior,  who  has 
done  more  thi^n  anybody  else  to  combat 
Communistic  activities,  and  also  canvassed 
other  persons  in  Italy  who  can  be  regarded 
as  influentisi  and  powerful  In  tbe  anti-Com- 
munist battle. 

First  of  aU.  there  is  no  secret  about  the 
fact  that  tbe  activitiee  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Italy  are  supervised  and  directed  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  Secondly,  the 
average  member  of  the  Communist  Party  is 
not  only  aware  of  the  Soviet  direction  of 
party  affairs  but  seeks  such  sponsorship  on 
the  theory  that  tbe  issues  sought  by  com- 
mxinism  on  the  domestic  side  here  cannot 
be  achieved  without  Russia's  help. 

wrwBPAPnta  eaisb  ruNoa 

The  Italian  Communist  Party  is  financed 
through  Communist  newspapers,  which  col- 
lect money  from  their  readers  and  friends 
by  a  process  of  Intimidation  and  by  exag- 
gerated promises  of  futiire  benefits,  and 
through  contributions  from  middlemen  or 
business  concerns  engaged  In  trade  with  tba 


Iron-ctirtaln  countries.  A  certain  oommls- 
alon  on  all  transactions  goes  to  the  party 
fund.  MlUlons  of  lire  were  spent  by  tba 
Communists  In  tbe  recent  tiectlon  campaign. 

The  general  sitxiation  has  been  made  wonm 
by  the  peciillar  tactics  of  the  neo-Fasclsts 
who,  though  claiming  to  be  oppoeed  to  com- 
munism, are  now  engaged  In  tnrlng  to  weaken 
the  free  government  of  Italy — ^whlch  la 
exactly  what  the  Communists  have  as  their 
major  objective.  It  Is  significant  that  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  activity  of  the  Fas- 
cists In  the  recent  campaign  was  directed  at 
the  Communists. 

The  Fascist  movement  Is  being  financed 
by  groups  of  industrialists  and  landowners, 
who  find  ready  alliee  among  thoee  elements 
which  want  the  return  of  r.  monarchy  so  aa 
to  get  what  *hey  regard  as  needed — a  stronger 
government  in  Rome.  There  is  among  them 
a  yearning  for  the  alleged  stability  of  the 
Mussolini  era  foid  a  selflsh  deelre  to  get  back 
into  power.  None  of  these  businessmen,  by 
the  way,  were  recipients  of  Marshall  plan 
aid  and  know  their  Fascist  connections  will 
keep  them  in  tbe  doghoxiae  If  the  preeent 
regime  continues  in  power. 

Nationalistic  issues  are  being  tised  to  fo- 
ment pro-Fascist  sentiment.  Thus,  the  con- 
troversy over  the  recovery  of  Trieste  is  a  big 
Issue.  Tbe  allied  indUferenoe  to  Italy's 
claims  for  Trieete  is  capitaltaed  on  the  stump. 
Italians  point  to  the  fact  that  000,000  of  their 
compatriots  died  for  Trieste  In  the  First 
World  War  and  to  their  own  mllltiuy  lielp 
to  tbe  allies  in  the  last  year  of  World  War  II. 
and  say  this  entitles  them  to  better  consid- 
eration than  a  Communist  leader  In  Yugo- 
slavia. Anyway,  tbe  Issue  cannot  be  allowed 
to  drift  without  settlement,  aa  It  Is  making 
Fascist  votee  right  along. 

Whether  to  deal  more  firmly  by  law  with 
Fascists  and  Communists  has  been  debated 
Inside  the  Italian  Cabinet.  In  certain  dr- 
dee,  including  the  Vatican,  there  U  a  feeling 
that  there  hasn't  been  enovigh  firnmees  ex- 
hibited by  the  De  Oasperl  government  against 
tbe  Communists  and  Faaclsts.  The  answer 
made  to  this  Is  that  It  would  have  been 
poUtlcaUy  suicidal  to  have  attempted  by 
legal  measures  to  outlaw  tbe  Communist 
Party  earUer  than  now. 

What  has  happened  in  the  last  2  we^es  In 
France  is  an  Inspiration,  but  as  one  Italian 
oOteial  wistfully  remarked,  they  dont  bopa 
to  be  able  to  catoh  any  Italian  Communist 
leader  with  the  goods  in  the  middle  of  a  riot, 
as  they  did  Jacques  Duelos  In  France.  Tba 
ItaUan  Communist  leadership  is  believed  to 
be  too  smart  for  that.  But  there  are  lawa 
about  to  be  paaaed  which  will  harass  both 
Communist  and  Fascist  agitators.  Tbe  lawa 
would  give  the  Oovemment  discretionary 
power  to  arrest  Communist  leaders  for  trea- 
aon  against  the  stato  and  to  prosecute  them 
for  distributing  propaganda  designed  to 
overthrow  the  Italian  democracy. 

ZTAX.T  NXBM  OtTTsmX  AD 

But,  above  all,  there  is  a  recognition  of  how 
helpless  Italy  is  to  do  tbe  whole  Job  alone. 
There  is  criticism,  for  example,  here  against 
the  British  for  failing  to  coordinate  the^ 
iwlicy  with  that  of  Italy  and  other  countries. 

Thus,  when  the  United  States  annoxinoed 
that  no  delegates  would  be  sent  to  the  Moe- 
cow  economic  conference  Italy  followed 
suit — only  to  be  taunted  by  the  Italian  Com- 
munists, who  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land was  sending  a  delegation.  Italy  then 
had  to  back  down  and  send  some  dele- 
gates, too. 

Britain  has  been  dragging  her  feet  on  the 
whole  anti-Communist  business,  and  If 
France  and  Italy  are  to  do  an  effective  Job 
In  ridding  themselves  of  thoee  who  are  en- 
gaged In  an  internal  conspiracy  against  their 
form  of  government,  it  will  require  coordi- 
nation and  teamwork  among  tba  foreign 
olDces  of  aU  free  countrlaa. 


■to' 
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TW  Utt  ArtUiskop  TkMut  J.  Walsk 


TlMlioBRMn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 


2N  TBS  BDV8K  OF  BMFBXSBKTATIVMS 
Monday,  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speeiux.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbo 
(MB,  1  Wish  to  Include  tbe  foUowln«  eu- 
logy to  the  Most  Reyerend  Thomas  J. 
Walsh  that  appeared  In  the  ItaUan 
Tribune  of  Newark,  Friday,  June  18. 
This  is  a  splendid  expression  of  the  sen- 
timents of  tbe  people  of  New  Jersey  upon 
the  death  of  the  beloved  Archbishop  of 
Newark: 

Abchbtshop  Thomas  J.  Wai.sh 
With  daep  aorrow  azul  a  heavy  heart,  the 
ItaUan  Tribune  Joint  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  mourning  tbe  late  beloved  Arch- 
bishop ol  Newark,  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  who  died 
last  week  at  the  age  of  78. 

Never  has  there  been  a  leader  who  accom- 
plished more  for  his  pariah  tonere  than  Arch- 
bishop Walah.  His  many  accompUahments 
Include  the  forming  of  the  Mo\int  Carmel 
Ottikl.  hie  drive  far  the  Sacred  Heart  Cathe- 
dral homes  (or  the  aged  and  blind,  and  tbe 
bringing  of  Italian  nuns  to  this  country  to 
revive  Intereat  In  parochial  echooto. 

ArehMahop  Waleh  wae  deeply  loved  by  all 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him.  Hie  un- 
tiring energy,  and  lliwitlew  charitable  work, 
aided  many  thousands  who  wen  daq>ertcly 
In  need.  Be  wae  the  spiritual  ahq^herd  at 
more  than  1.000.000  OathoUae  In  the  Arch- 
dlooess  of  Newark,  which  U  tbe  llftb  largest 
Id  tbe  country. 

His  ip«ateet  monument  Is  the  Mount  Oar- 
mel  Oulld.  which  provtdea  medical,  legal,  and 
other  aerrlcee  to  the  poor,  regardtoee  of  race, 
color  or  creed.  Pope  Plus  XI  and  XII  show- 
ered him  and  his  assistants.  lay  and  religious. 
with  a  long  list  of  honors,  promottona.  and 
papal  daccratkme. 

His  Interest  In  education  was  high. 
Wherever  he  traveled,  new  schools  and 
churches  followed  In  his  wake.  In  Newark, 
one  at  his  greateet  educational  trlumphe 
was  the  bringing  of  ItaUan  teaching  nuna 
to  maintain  mterest  In  religious  schoola 
among  Italians.  Por  his  succeai  In  that  en- 
deavor he  received  the  acclaim  of  Pope  Plus 
ZI  and  Benito  liuasoUnL 

Also  among  his  aooompllahments  are  atx 
homes  for  the  aged,  and  one  for  the  blind, 
the  construction  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
House  In  Moriistown.  St.  Ann's  Villa,  Con- 
vent Station,  and  the  mother  houae  and  no- 
vitiate of  tbe  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity, 
liendham,  and  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in 
llonistown  for  the  foundation  of  the 
mother  bouse,  novitiate  and  normal  school  of 
the  Ifaestre  Pie  PlUpplnl.  When  he  assumed 
the  bishopric  of  Itewai^  he  immediately 
made  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  Seton 
HaU  College  and  Prep  School.  Under  his 
guidance,  Seton  Hall  rose  rapidly  and  now 
bMB  a  university  status. 

Among  his  many  honors  Include  his  poel- 
tlon  as  assistant  to  Uie  pontlflclal  throne  of 
Pope  Plus  XI  in  1922,  and  in  1921  the  award 
by  tbe  Italian  Oovemment  bestowing  the 
title  of  Commander  In  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy.  He  was  again  honored  by  the 
Italian  Oovemment  In  1030  with  the  title 
Of  Ckxnmander  In  the  Order  of  Saints  Mau- 
rice and  Lasarua. 

Archbishop  Walsh  wm-ked  long  and  diU- 
gently  for  his  people  and  his  church.  May 
be  now  reoelve  his  ]ust  reward  from  the 
Almighty  Qod  in  beaven. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  TTXSS 

IN  TBS  BOD8S  OP  RCRXSKNTATTVXB 

Monday.  Jtaie  16.  19S2 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tha 
Rcooaa.  I  include  tbe  following  arUele 
from  tbe  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  IS, 
1952: 

Tkx  Lioir  BoABs 

In  any  fight  you  can  get  a  pretty  good  Idea 
of  the  strength  of  the  blows  by  the  violence 
of  the  reactlao.  The  Ucn  only  growls  at  the 
poodle  dog;  bs  roan  when  he's  bit  where 
It  hurts. 

The  labor  unions  habitually  growl  at  any 
proposed  leglalatioo  that  touches  their  power, 
as  they  are  growling  now  at  all  the  pending 
labor  bills  inspired  by  the  steel  crisis.  But 
most  of  these  current  bills  are  pretty  wide 
of  the  mark.  Some  are,  indeed,  merely  vin- 
dictive antllabor  bllla;  soma,  like  the  Smith 
bill,  would  merely  make  matters  worse.  Pew 
of  them  can  oowmand  any  Intatllgant  sop- 
port,  and  therefore  are  not  real  threats  to 
union  power. 

What  U  latsrestlng  Is  tbe  untau  bave 
begun  to  roar  at  a  proposal  that  has  not 
even  reached  the  jtOtDt  at  substantial  Itglala- 
tlve  support.  The  roar  raggeets  tbe  union 
fcaders  are  smarter  than  the  legislators 
tbey  know  tbe  siigytimi  labor  '~"»*T^«*t 
be  treated  in  law  as  any  other  motMJimly  Is 
one  that  hlta  them  in  their  awet  vulnvaMe 
spot. 

The  other  day  tbe  Machinist.  pubUshsd  by 
tbe  Intematkmsl  Assodstlon  of  Mscblnists. 
started  out  to  dlsctas  editorially  the  Smith 
MU.  which  would  throw  strike-thraatsoed 
companies  into  reeaCverahlp.  The  editorial 
devoted  a  few  paragraptaa  to  this  nonsensical 
bill,  and  then  swung  to  the  subject  that  is 
really  worrisome: 

"TtM  smart  boys  who  plan  these  attacks 
cn  labor  for  the  owners  of  Industry  have  a 
new  word  for  unions.  The  word  Is  'numop- 
oly.'  Mo^  Americans  are  opposed  to  monop- 
oMee  In  buslneaB.  So.  If  a  majority  of  Amerl- 
y  are  opposed  to  monopolies,  then  pre- 
sumably they  win  agree  that  unions  should 
be  broken  up,  or  at  least  regulated  like 
business  trusts  are  supposed  to  be. 

"Monopoly,  of  oouree,  is  the  exclusive  right 
or  power  over  the  sale  of  a  commodity.  In 
business,  monopoly  Is  uaed  to  BUppiess  com- 
petition, restrict  produettoD,  raise  prices,  and 
Inerease  praOts. 

rrhe  NatloBal  AssoeiatlaB  of  Maavfae- 
turers.  which  is  now  plugging  this  monopoly 
theory  of  labor.  arg\aea  that  unions  ftai  the 
price  of  labor  and  tlMrsfore  prevent  eom- 
petitlon  aaaoog  wotktag  people.  TWa  si^u- 
ment  was  thrown  out  long  ago  under  ded- 
skHis  involving  the  Bhennan  Aotl-T^ust 
Act.     •     •     • 

"Any  dtlaen  who  values  his  union  mem- 
bership had  better  keep  his  eye  on  tbte 
monopoly  attack." 

This  is  a  far  seeing  edltorfal.  f or  at  Om 
moment  there  iant  moeh  for  anybody  to 
keep  an  eye  on;  congreeatonal  atteatSon  to 
tbe  monopoly  power  of  unions  is  so  slight 
It's  barely  dlaeemlbla.  irs  far  sawlnc,  too. 
because  it  anticipates  the  telling  blow  at  the 
Vital  weak  spot. 

Pbr  our  part,  we  win  accept  tbe  definition 
of  monopoly:  "Monopoly,  of  course.  Is  the 
exclusive  right  or  power  over  the  sale  of  a 
commodity."  The  CIO  tmlon  has  a  monop- 
oly over  the  labor  supply  in  the  steel  indus- 
try; with  this,  it  bss  tbe  exclusive  power  to 
shut  down  tbe  entire  mdnstry  and  bait  tbe 


•ale  of  steel  altogether.    It 
kind  of  power  an  industrial 
of  butwhleh  none  b 
had:  the  power  wbkSi  to 
etaslve  power  of  labor  unions. 
When  tbe  Ikm  roars  you 
hit  where  tt  hwts. 
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HON.  PATMa  J.  HILLINGS 
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or  caLzraawu 
Ol  TBM  H008S  09 

Mondn,  Jmi4  t€, 


Axrvxs 


t9S2 


Ifr.  HIUJNQ8.  Mr.  a^mkttr,  undir 
leave  to  eoitend  my  reoMMfea.  I  wtat  to 
eall  to  tbe  attentton  of  (ha  Hooae  a  tot- 
ter I  received  from  Mr.  Gordon  B.  Me- 
Lendon.  president  of  tbe  liberty  Broad- 
casting System,  which  recently  went  ont 
of  business  because  of  Its  Inability  to  ob- 
tain   broadeaatiac   rItbU    to 


Tbe  totter  fbDowa: 

Danes.  rcx^Vav  JroTltn. 
Bon.  Pstncx  Bxxxxms, 
Vember  of  Congrts*, 

MouM  Oflee  BwtUtng, 

Wathhtftan,  D.  C. 

Data  Ma.  Raxznoi:  Tbank  you  for  yonr 
wbe  wbieb  was  f  orwanlsd  to  ms  here  in  Log 
Angeles. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  you  ere  Inter- 
ested in  the  failure  of  tbe  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  act  scalnst  tbe  ccaipiraof  which  bss 
now  deprived  tbe  west  eoast  of  an  network 
major-league  broadeaats  and  tbe  rest  of  the 
Nation  of  Liberty's  yarttoolar  major  league 
and  other  broadcasts. 

Here  are  the  details  whlcb  you  requested: 

Tbe  major-leagae  etabs.  despite  my  ap- 
peals and  those  of  embattled  Liberty  sta- 
tions everywhere  to  the  Justice  Department 
over  a  ft-year  pertod.  put  the  Liberty  Broad- 
casting System  out  of  bualaass  In  order  to 
protect  an  absolute  economic  monopoly. 
liberty  instated  upon  free  oompetttloa.  lib- 
erty had  Insisted  upon  tba  ftdtowt^  eosa- 
petiUve  prtnieges  which  basebaa  would  nol 
permit: 

1.  The  right  to  put  Its  game-of-the-dsy 
broadcasts  on  Liberty  aflDlates  in  tbe  Mld- 
weei  and  Kortheast  In  eompetltton  to  the 
major  league  dub  networks,  a  right  wblcb 
was  iUegaOy  denied  ue. 

2.  The  right  to  broadcast  Its  game  of  tbe 
day  and  game  of  tbe  night  while  the  major 
league-owned  and /or  controlled  farm  dubs 
were  playing  at  home,  wWch  tight  wm  sIm 
niegelly  denied  us  sad  which  prerented 
nighttime  Liberty  network  broadcasta  m 
well  MS  many  of  oar  «<»jtiii»^i  broadeaats. 

These  are  Liberty's  two  main  demaads 
upon  which  majw-league  baseball.  In  con- 
eert,  combine,  and  eonsplraey.  tbrottlsd  tbe 
bstwuik  to  protect  Its  aMmopoly.  Tlwra 
were  alsojasuee  reUted  to  Illegal  restrtetlens 
upon  spuuauisMp,  oensotahlp  of  aanooBeen^ 
Illegal  prevention  of  competitive  world  se- 
ries broadcasts,  unlawful  preveutloo  of  world 
series  re-crgattons  at  alght.  etc.  Ttttm 
abridgements  of  the  law  I  wonld  not  tolsrsta. 
I  fought  overseaa  against  dictatorship  and 
did  not  eome  home  to  submit  to  the  — rryf 
thing  here. 
To  take  the  two  major  )x<rta  in  detail: 
Major- league  clube  jr»  oppjacwl  to  r.at»c=t- 
wlde  game-of-th#-::4.y  imrttut-^ts  because 
such  broadcset*  ▼eovoke  free  competltlaa 
and  thus  4»et<*i  tbe  economic 
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of  baseball's  absolute  monopoly,  laeb 
major-leagae  team  has  its  own  local  broad- 
eastn  and  ii  surrounding  netvrork  in  an  ap- 
proilmata  radius  of  200  miles  arotind  Its  city. 
For  example,  the  Detroit  Tigers  bave  a  net- 
work compoeed  of  a  station  in  the  dty  of 
Detroit,  and  some  SO  or  40  stations  In  a 
large  area  irf  some  900  miles  in  radius  sur- 
rounding Detroit.  Each  other  major-league 
team  has  a  similar  dub  netvrork.  There  la 
an  agreemeat  between  an  the  teams  not  to 
compete  vrlth  each  other  in  broadcasting — 
each  team  iigrees  with  the  other  teams  not 
to  permit  ita  games  to  be  broadcast  in  the 
other  team'H  dub  network  territory.  Por  in- 
stance, the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  agree  with 
tbe  PhiladelphU  Pbllllee  that  the  Cardinals 
will  not  permit  any  of  their  games  to  be 
broadcast  li.  the  Philadelphia  club  network 
area  if  Phliadalphia  will  not  allow  Its  games 
to  be  aired  m  Cardinal  club  network  terri- 
tory. I  am  posseeeed  of  complete  proof  of 
this  agreement.  Thus,  the  maj«-- league 
duba  parcel  out  the  Midwest  and  North- 
east areas  of  the  United  Stataa.  the  so-caUed 
major-leaguf)  area,  something  like  this: 

In  game-cf-day  area,  major-lsagtie  clubs 
Jointly  agree  not  to  compete  with  their 
minor-leegue  farma. 

Tbe  reason  for  the  agreement  not  to  com- 
pete is  simple: 

The  Detroit  Tigers  In  Detroit  and  Ite  net- 
work area  of  some  200  miles  in  radius  are 
able  to  seU  to  a  sponsor  an  absolute  mo- 
nopoly on  baseball  broadcasts,  the  New  York 
Tankeee  eimllsrly  in  New  Tork  and  environs, 
Wsxhlngton  in  and  around  Washington,  etc. 
Were  there  competing  broadcasts — that  Is. 
were  the  game  of  the  day  allowed  In  thU 
dub  network  area — a  major  league  club 
would  not  Iw  able  to  charge  a  sponsor  ss 
much  money.  To  use  tbe  Detroit  club  as 
my  example,  that  dub  exacts  over  S2O0.O0O 
per  year  from  the  Ooebel  Brewing  Co.  for 
spOBSorsbip  of  its  games.  Detroit  is  able, 
vadsr  tbe  present  major -league  conspiracy, 
to  profnlae  its  sponsor  that  he  will  bave  a 
ooaspletc  monopoly  on  all  broadcasts  in  his 
area — that  co  other  baseball  broadcasts  will 
be  beard  In  the  Detroit  network  area.  Thus 
the  sponsor  is  sold  on  a  monopoly  and  can 
pay  a  huge  price.  Would  Ooebd  still  be 
willing  to  psy  S200.000  were  there  competing 
broadcasts?  Naturally  not.  since  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  a  monopoly  Is  gone. 
Liberty  Insitted  upon  the  right  to  bring  Its 
game-of-the-day  broadcasts  into  this  "club 
network"  area,  the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 
To  pieaeivs  the  monopoly  for  sponsors, 
major  league  baseball  was  forced  to  eliminate 
Liberty.  Let  me  point  out  that  the  Detroit 
club  under  this  conspiratorial  agreement  has 
the  right  in  the  tremendous  area  of  its  net- 
work not  only  to  broadcast  or  not  broad- 
cast its  own  Detroit  games,  but  the  power 
to  forbid  t^'^  broadcast  of  the  games  of 
other  c*'jb«.  To  use  another  example,  the 
owner  of  ti-.t>  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  Fred  Saigh, 
blocked  t*ie  broadcasts  of  all  other  National 
Lsague  p/mee  than  the  St.  Louis  Cardinal 
games  out  of  the  St.  Louis  network  area. 
He  npimly  admitted  this  action,  telling 
T.'.'ixtXj  that  as  far  as  hs  could  do  so  he 
would  prevent  anybody  from  competing  with 
his  sponsor,  the  Orlesedleck  Brewffg  Corp. 

The  InabUity  of  Liberty  to  deliver  com- 
petitive mikjor-league  broadcasts  in  this 
populous  "club  network"  (over  60  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population)  resulted  in 
widespread  station  cancellations  and  the  lose 
of  all  our  advertising  accounts.  No  national 
network  could  survive  without  stations  in 
the  Midirest  and  Northeast. 

The  second  reason  for  baseball's  elimina- 
tion of  Liberty  was  that  Liberty  Insisted 
upon  broadcasting  major-league  games  while 
the  minor-league  teams,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jors, were  playing  at  home.  There  Is  a  rule 
In  organlzei?  baseball  which  says  that  no 
team  may  broadcast  a  game  on  any  station 
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Within  50  miles  of  any  other  baseban  club 
when  that  dub  is  playing  a  game  in  Its  home 
park.  This  rule,  in  writmg  tmtil  last  Sep- 
tember and  now  observed  verbally,  is  on  its 
fsoe  an  agreement  not  to  compete.  Tbe  rea- 
sons  sre  obvlotu:  the  major  league  teams 
own  most  of  the  minor  leagues  (a  restraint 
of  trade  as  In  the  motion  picture  industry) 
and  sre  deeirous  of  retaining  the  advantage 
of  a  monopoly  in  minor  league  towns.  If 
baseball  revoked  this  rule  It  would  mean,  for 
example,  that  major  league  games  might  be 
broadcast  day  or  night  in  Los  Angeles  while 
the  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood  clubs  were 
plajrlng  at  home.  As  it  is,  this  is  not  possible 
under  the  rule,  and  as  a  direct  result  many 
daytime  major  league  broadcasts  sre  denied 
listeners  and  all  nightlme  broadcasts.  The 
reason  no  nighttime  broadcasts  sre  poesi- 
ble  under  this  rule  is  that  patently  either 
the  Los  Angeles  or  Hollywood  Club  Is  play- 
ing St  home  every  night.  The  same  situa- 
tion prevails  in  Dallas  and  Port  Worth  and 
In  many  other  minor  league  cities.  In  single 
team  cities  like  Kansas  City,  the  Kansas 
City  Club  (owned  by  the  New  Tork  Yankees) 
plays  at  home  half  the  nights.  In  such  dtles 
a  radio  station,  even  If  it  could  buy  the 
rights  to  broadcast  major  league  games  while 
the  Kansas  City  Club  were  away  from  home, 
could  not  afford  to  disruptJts  nighttime  pro- 
graming for  a  mere  77  nights  out  of  365, 
whereas  the  station  could  afford  to  do  so  lor 
IM.  Thus,  the  major  league  clubs  protect 
their  own  agreement  not  to  compete  with 
each  other  by  one  rule  and  their  agreement 
not  to  compete  with  minor  league  dubs  by 
another  rule.  I  would  not  submit  to  these 
restraints  of  trade  and  was  forced  to  suspend 
operations  ss  a  result. 

The  Mutiud  Broadcasting  Sirstem  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  field  because  Mu- 
tual, less  dependent  upon  baseball  and  also 
obligated  to  baseball  because  of  its  exclusive 
All  Star  Game  and  World  Series  contracts. 
submits  to  these  illegalities.  Mutual  stays 
In  baseball  by  not  attempting  to  compete  in 
the  club  network  area,  not  broadcasting 
at  night,  not  broadcasting  while  a  game 
within  60  miles  is  in  progress,  accepting  the 
dictates  of  0  clubs  not  to  broadcast  at  all 
and  In  general  playing  a  complete  patsy  and 
Stooge  to  baseball.  Under  such  illegally  re- 
strictive circumstances  and  under  heavy 
price-fixing,  a  network  can  broadcast.  In  an 
effort  to  price  Liberty  out  of  the  Add.  the 
two  leagues  raised  the  fee  to  Liberty  from 
•1.000  per  season  in  1940  to  over  $226,000 
in  1B61.  and  In  1962  the  rights  fees  for  the 
few  games  available  went  literally  out  of 
alght.  One  National  League  club  asked  more 
than  the  whole  league  got  in  1951.  I  had 
rather  fight  for  free  competition. 

Under  protest  by  bsseball  even  before  I 
began,  and  in  the  face  of  the  conspiracy,  I 
originated  "Game  of  the  Day"  broadcasts 
In  tbe  spring  of  1948.  The  response  from 
listeners  was  overwhelming.  Over  a  period 
Of  4  years  of  constant  struggle,  I  survived 
countless  sttempts  in  baseball  to  put  me  out 
of  business.  I  furnished  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment with  voliunes  of  documented  proof  of 
antitrust  violation  and  appealed  to  them 
for  aid.  I  supplied  the  Department  with 
letters,  with  records  of  bsseball  meetings 
and  the  illegal  rules  in  writing  by  baaebaU. 
with  recorded  telephone  conversations,  with 
letters  from  ^  stations  denied  the  right  to 
comiwte,  with  hours  of  testimony.  I  made 
frcQuent  trips  to  Washington  and  talked 
with  many  officials — to  the  Attorney  General 
and  to  many  others.  During  most  of  this 
time  baseball  had  a  vn-ltten  rule  that  no 
club  in  organized  baseball,  major  or  minor, 
would  broadcast  at  any  time  in  another 
dub's  territory  without  the  permission  of 
the  oth^  dub  (since  partially  amended  in 
oonf««nce  with  the  justice  Department). 
JZbe  Justloe  Department  bss  many  times 


conferred  wKb  beeibafl  and  tsa  two  ooea- 

slons  actually  given  semlofflclal  sanction  to 
an  iUegal  basebaU  nUe  (the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's own  written  sanction  is  in  my  flies 
for  proof).  I  bave  been  told  many  times 
thst  the  leeser  sttomeys  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment always  wanted  to  bring  suit  and 
belp  me  and  other  broadcasters  but  the 
action  was  always  Icilled  at  the  top.  Out  of 
all  of  the  Department's  coxintless  inane  in- 
vestigations of  baseball's  broadcast  Illegal- 
ities always  arose  the  same  thing:  another 
compromise  agreement  with  baseball  by  the 
Justice  Department  that  further  sunk  the 
broadcaster  by  actuaUy  giving  acme  legal 
recogixitlon  to  tbe  continuance  of  the  con- 
spiracy. The  Ineecapable  condusion  is  that 
the  Attorney  General,  poeeeased  of  many 
dose  friends  in  baseball,  constantly  aided 
them  and  abetted  them  by  reftislng  to  prose- 
cute and  so  damaging  the  broadcaster. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  can  happen  in  my 
America,  I  am  as  out  of  place  ss  tbe  At- 
torney General  In  a  court  of  law. 

There  is  available  all  of  this  evidence  and 
in  addition  to  this  several  volumes  of  dep- 
ositions in  Liberty's  ovm  antitrust  suit 
(brought  in  desperation  after  tbe  apostasy  of 
the  Justice  Department) . 

I  cannot  understand  ^ow  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  can  sit  idly  by  and  allow 
the  second  Isrgest  network  in  America  to  be 
struck  down  by  a  conspiracy  and  I  further 
do  not  understand  how  it  can  sit  by  and  see 
hundreds  of  Individual  radio  stations 
butchered  by  the  failure  of  tbe  Justice  De- 
partment to  protect  our  dtlsens. 

I  had  no  luck  in  my  last  visit  at  the  Justloe 
Department  3  months  ago.  Tbere  is  no 
reason  for  me  to  try  again.  The  last  time 
I  went  up  to  tbe  Justice  Department  tbe 
situation  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  and 
Mr.  Perry  Epes  told  me  that  he  could  not 
file  an  antitrust  suit  If  the  baseball  cluba 
were  acting  individually.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  the  baseball  clube  were  continuing 
to  act  in  concert  In  every  detaU.  Tlie  sus- 
pension of  the  Liberty  Network  is  now 
graphic  proof.  I  rather  Imagine  that  Mr. 
Bpes  would  now  tell  me  thst  since  we  are 
out  of  business  we  no  longer  have  anything 
to  worry  about. 

Until  September  of  1961.  major  leagxie 
clubs  enacted  and  held  to  these  illegal  re- 
strictions in  closed  league  meetings.  The 
American  League  office  conducted  unlawful 
negotiations  for  all  eight  American  League 
clubs,  the  National  League  office  for  all  eight 
National  League  clube,  an  open  and  brasen 
concert  of  action  in  restraint  of  commerce. 
Then,  last  September,  in  a  belated  effort  to 
hide  the  conspiracy,  the  clubs  suddenly  niled 
that  they  would  henceforth  act  individually. 
In  effect,  they  said,  "We  have  been  acting 
Illegally  by  being  in  concert  with  our  re- 
strictions; we  now  pronounce  thst  we  are 
acting  Individually  with  the  same  restric- 
tions.'* Now,  proceeding  xuider  the  new 
guise  of  Individual  negotiations,  the  16  dubs 
maintain  exactly  the  same  illegal  restric- 
tions— no  broadcasts  within  60  miles  of  any 
club  playing  at  home,  etc.  It  is  an  old  rule 
of  antitrust  law  that  you  cannot  dissolve  a 
conspiracy  by  agredng  to  do  Individually 
what  you  have  been  doing  in  concert.  It  is 
behind  this  shield,  the  feeble  excuse  that 
baseball  has  mended  its  ways  and  to  not 
acting  individually,  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  chosen  its  latest  hiding  place. 

I  have  shown  conduslvely  here  and  will 
be  glad  further  to  document  proof  that  the 
major  league  dub  owners  continue  to  act 
collectively.  And  even  if  they  were  acting 
Individually  now,  which  they  are  assuredly 
not,  the  embarradng  question  remains  as  to 
why  the  Justice  Dapartment  did  not  prose- 
cute during  the  many  past  years  of  open 
collective  conspiracy  whsn  so  often  begged 
to  do  so  by  Liberty  and  so  many  individxud 
broadcasters.    This  question,  and  tbe  quse- 
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tlon  at  th»  mmrttnm  tbaif  gvm 
itmbtjr*  onoUnutng  con^raqr.  cmxuxot  1m 
MwnMNd.  TikB  JiMtte*  DapartmMit  k  MUj 
and  opwUj  gvUty  of  collahcitattog  vltb  con- 
by  Ignorliif  ill«sal  and  qua«l-crlis« 
iMtialuf.  Wttb  •vary  mlnut*  Uiat 
and  evtry  fMbto  vteum  Um  JuaOoa 
DqMurtBMUt  wm  to  deli^  tbe  actloa  agalnci 
its  eanq>lili«  triaadi  la  liaiaban.  tbe  nqpon- 
•tbUttjr.  KUllt  and  UabtUty  oC  tttm  Justtoa  Oa. 
partmaiK  to  Um  paopU  lacrcaaea. 

Did  fou  know,  a*  tba  JuaUca  Dapaitmant 
knaw  ao  wall,  that  for  faais  minor  iaagua 
baarliall  dulM  etaaisad  radio  ■tatlont  la 
mtniTT  Tmgn-  etOmB  tat  tbm  prlvllafa  ot  carry- 
lac  major-laagua  gutam? 

Z  wcodor  wtuUeaeaaa  ttaa  Juattea  Dqpart- 
mank  ta  uali«  tliaae  daya9  That  baarbali 
■hoold  not  ba  prosecuted  bacanaa  It  la  a  great 
AaaHtcan  paatlme?  Wall,  eo  la  radio  and  the 
Jurttaa  Dapartmant  ta  kUUng  many  broad- 


Peaebell  has  long  boaetad  ot  Ita  atronc 
Influence  in  Waahlngton.  We  now  have  con- 
flnaatlon  ot  tbla  tnflnenoe.  A  oongraaakmal 
commlttae  finds  baaeball  to  be  a  monopoly 
and  thus  to  exist  in  violation  of  the  lava  ot 
the  land  and  still  the  Justice  D^tartmant 
does  notbing  about  tt. 

I    wlU    appraciata    your    early    attention. 
The  radio  industry  will  appraciata  your  aarly 
attention.    The   Amarlcan   Itataning  pubUe 
wiU  appreciate  your  early  attention. 
Sincerely. 

GoaaoM  MrJmonm. 


EZTBISION  OP  REICABK8 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 


or 

Monday,  Jtme  16.  1952 

Mr.  tbOONKY.  ICr.  Speiiker,  I  take 
ttite  means  of  noting  wlUi  stneere  re«ret 
the  passing  of  Albert  Lasker  of  Nev  York 
on  Ifajr  30. 1952. 

I  have  kmg  admired  Albert  Lacker  lor 
hie  aelf -dedication  to  tbe  senrice  of  hu- 
manity and  his  devodon  to  the  eaaees 
of  the  aiek.  ■Irtwl.  and  undetpiiyilcged. 

He  was  held  In  great  respect  for  the 
intelleetual  soundness  and  moral  integ- 
rity wtalcb  he  displayed  throughout  his 
kmg  career  as  a  successful  busiiiessmaD, 
financier,  government  executive,  and  hu- 
manitarian. Albert  Lasker  dedicated 
his  extraordinary  ability,  energy,  and 
fortune  toward  eradlcaang  dreaded 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  mental  fU- 
nessee  iN^iich  have  plagiwd  manklzxl  and 
caused  so  much  sadness  and  suffering  to 
countless  numbers  of  the  people  tfarotvh- 
out  our  Nation  and  the  world.  In  hia 
unswerving  devotion  to  this  humanitar- 
ian serriee  lie  had  the  able  assistance  of 
Ida  devoted  and  charming  wife  with 
wtMNB  he  estabUAed  the  Albert  and 
Mary  Lesker  Bducatioxsal  and  Research 
Poundatian. 

Albot  LadEer's  creed  througlioiit  liJa 
lifetime  was  based  on  faith  and  hope. 
and  an  eagemeas  to  unselfishly  serve  his 
feBow  man.  His  tireless  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate the  distress  and  suffering  of  those 
ovwbmdeued  with  illness  shall  leave  an 
Indelible  Imprint  on  the  history  of  this 
nation.  This  world  has  lost  a  stalwart 
champion  of  the  principles  of  equality 


aad  Justtee.  and  one  who  throogh  his 


iKlped  to  make  tt  a  better  plaoe  In  whkh 
♦o  Bve. 

His  life  was  a  great  inspiration  to  all 
of  us.  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  devoted  wife  and  lamfly  In  tbtir 
sad  hour  of  bereavement. 


IWCiwal 


EZTBNSIOlf  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OAIt  ENGLE 

aw  csuvoaHiA 
2M  TBS  BOOBB  OP  BXFKXSBMTAXIVIB 

JToMdoy,  Jmrne  It.  t$S2 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tm 
pleased  to  endooe  for  the  Raooeo  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Air.  Paol  a 
editor  of  tbe  Reddli«  (CaUf.) 
Searchlight  The  article  appeared  in 
the  After  Deadline  feature  in  the  Jmie 
4  issue.  azKl  it  is  a  striking  example  of 
the  indirect  benefits  of  recreattonal  proj- 
ects in  tbe  West  It  points  out  the  inci- 
dental  recreational  benefits  that  have 

tlon  at  8Biaata  Earn. 

Shasta  Lake,  the  reeervolr  b^dnd  the 
dam.  is  attracting  thousands  of  vtBltors. 
and  the  indirect  l)eneflts  to  businessmen 
in  the  tocallty  are  a  very  real  benefit 
tram  the  construction  of  t2ie  dam. 

Commenting  on  the 
the  Memorial  Dsy  wee 


Both  Prtday,  wtileb  was  the  holidsy,  and 
Saturday  there  was  heaTy  traffic  In  Bedding, 
ittoos  were  fan.    Heals  uisuta  wwa 
Ob  BaitmUay  tbe  ntafl  etoree  had  a 
lay.    Ttt  a  few  yean  ago  they  cooid 
iMve  eoantiad  on  a  slow  Saturday  because  so 
ly  people  vooM  be  away  for  tb»  hOBday 
end.    IVow  people  cwue  hare  for  tha 


As  chairman  of  tbe  Suiwaaimittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Rceiamatlon  I  have  often 
dlecwiLd  with  my  eoOeagues  the  neces- 
sitr  vt  a  revahiation  of  the  benefits  that 
flow  from  western  reclamation  develop- 
ment azxl  a  consequent  reappraisal  of 
the  plans  for  repaying  tbe  costs  of  tha 
projects.  The  watw  users  and  the  power 
users  should  not  conthna  to  bear  a<Kh 
a  tenrifleaHy  heavy  tanten  when  so  many 
beoeflte  aoeme  to  the  general  taxpay- 
er. I  hope  that  we  soon  receive  from 
the  executive  department  some  recom- 
mendations as  a  result  of  tbe  efforts  of 
tbe  Presldenrs  Water  Reaouroes  Paliey 
Commission.  The  artteie  1^  Mr.  Boden- 
foUows: 


by  4  p.  BL.  Tteuaday. 

broughs 


iTk  a 

water.      It's    aunxmnded    hy 

Tbwv's  tha  thrUllng  sight  of 
lake  ai 

loCtikePc 


WK  ws  amvB  tba  Tttrntty 
run  of ' 

aad  aaeaUant  aiMiv 

witfch  wa  tate  tor  paesad.  la 

uid    qoita   a   lahi^   atraakn   it 

Mt  that 


JcrmfsiOM  OF  rbcasxs 
BON.  J.  GLEXN  KALL 


.OKABumm 

(By  Vaul  C.  BodsBhaoMv) 

Don't  look  now.  bat  ShaaU  Oounty  has 

a  faholotm  naw  '*gold  mtna"  thatte  fotng 

to  outprodnoe  all  the  gravel  dapoatta  that 

taroi«fat  tha  Forty-nlnars  hare.  W 

ly  ITS 

Day  week  end 

that,     an  tha  rssorts  and  an  tha  p«hUe 


boat  on  tha  laks 
thay  were  aU 


IVTHXBOII8S  or 

MoiMfdy,  /me  14,  lfS2 

Mr.  BSAIl^  Mr. 
to  extend  wkj  renariKa  in  the  Rbookd,  I 
include  an  excerpt  flt»  the  eommenee- 
meot  address  by  Oovemor  McKeklin  at 
the  University  of  Mazyland  on  Jime  7, 
1152.  I  agree  with  Oovemor  Mrjr^i«w,| 
and  commpnri  him  tor  hHnf<«g  tHie 
sace  to  our  univenity 

The  exeerpt  fbUowa: 

Men  and  women  wtko  have 
0>a  adrastage  at  a  ooUags  adocatlon  owa 
a  spectel  obligation  as  ci:iaeBB.  for.  to  a  ooo- 
■Merabla  degree,  the  taft  of  iwMlfrsTiln  la 
thebv.  ^^ 

In  an  autocracy  the  IndlTldual  is  as  noth- 
ing, tt  his  goremment  tafcsa  account  ct 
his  welfare  this  is  merely  a  benign  drcum- 
«tanee.  ir  tt  falls  to  do  so.  he  is  tislpUas 
to  diange  matters  by  any  — Tsir  short  at 
revolution.  In  a  daniocracy  t»^  Individual 
Is  la  theory,  and  can  ba  la  teot.  evaiythliv. 
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Be  is  master  of  his  government,  and  so  to  a 
degree  he  cart  be  master  of  his  own  destiny. 
The  success  of  tEe  democratic  system  is  to 
be  n)eas\ired  by  tbe  success  with  which  gov- 
emapent  can  be  made  truly  req>onslTe  to  the 
will  of  the  governed. 

But  even  tills  is  not  enough  if  the  dtiaens 
of  a  democracy  are  not  trained  and  willing 
to  participate  actively  in  their  government. 
A  college  man.  no  matter  bow  erudite  bis 
studies  in  other  fields,  fails  bis  city.  State, 
and  Nation,  if  be  has  not  learned  about  the 
government  tinder  which  he  Uvea.  Ita  prob- 
lems, its  policies,  its  aspirations;  cv  If  he  is 
not  disposed  to  give  tbe  government  tbe 
benefit  of  bis  knowledge  and  training. 

The  concerns  of  our  Nation  today  afe  not 
limited  to  tbf-  domestic  scene.  Our  domestic 
affairs  are  infjctrlcably  intertwined  with  for- 
eign affairs.  Therefore  college  men  bsve  a 
duty  to  learn  about  theae  concerns,  so  that 
they  may  b«  adequately  prepared  to  meat 
their  duty  as  citiaena. 

World  events  reveal  America's  unfolding 
destiny  in  tb<s  famUy  of  nations.  At  last  we 
have  come  t3  realise  that  anything  which 
happens  anyvbere  is  likely  to  hold  signifi- 
cance for  tb<  entire  world.  Nations  can  no 
longer  doee  their  borders  and  cltlaens  tbetr 
minds  to  events  elsewhere.  We  are,  indeed, 
s  put  of  one  world. 

The  strength  with  which  America  U  gen- 
erously blsa8(!d  must  be  used  to  further  our 
national  destiny  as  stablltaer  and  peace - 
malcer.  Many  opportunities  lie  before  us,  but 
one  Is  uppermost  in  my  mind,  for  I  have  Just 
returned  from  the  Near  East.  In  Israel  I  was 
thrilled  to  witness  a  people  in  tbe  act  of 
building  tHe  foundations  of  a  free  nation. 
They  bsve  proved  their  bravery  In  war: 
they  are  now  demonstrating  their  devotion 
to  tbe  arts  of  peace  and  democracy.  Their 
example  of  democracy  Ip  action  cannot  fall 
to  have  a  profoimd  influence  upon  the  entire 
Near  East  area.  They  are  our  natural  ally 
in  the  strengthening  of  democracy  in  their 
part  of  tbe  world. 

I  sp<Ae  with  offlcials  and  others  both  In 
Israel  and  in  tbe  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  Every- 
where among  tbe  plain  people,  I  found  an 
intense  yearning  for  early  peace  to  replace 
the  preeent  uneasy  armistice.  They  recog- 
nise that  their  respective  national  deetlnles 
have  much  In  common  and  that  both  sides 
can  achieve^  progress  and  prosperity  by  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  peace. 
America  can  play  a  great  and  beneficent  role 
which  would  be  more  important  even  than 
the  financial  aid  which  we  are  extending, 
and  which  I  learned  is  genuinely  appre- 
ciated. America  would  earn  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  that  would  be  aciuiowledged  ulti- 
mately, not  only  by  Israel  but  by  her  neigh- 
bors as  well,  if  we  continue  a  policy  of  steady 
and  friendly  praasure  for  a  direct  mtttlng  of 
representatives  of  Israel  and  tbe  Arab  states. 
Indirect  negotiations  through  intermediaries 
are  no  adequate  substitute  for  faoe-to-faca 
meetings.  Once  these  nsUons  are  brought 
around  a  common  conference  table  the  chief 
obstacle  to  peace  will  have  been  removed. 

Pcflice  in  the  Near  Bast  can,  and  I  hope. 
Will,  be  a  happy  and  useful  outcome  of 
what  I  deeply  believe  is  America's  destiny 
as  peacemaker.  Regional  defense  of  the 
Near  Bast  cannot  be  planned  and  cannot 
be  integrated  in  the  places  ot  the  west  so 
long  as  theee  near  neighbors  are  still  in  a 
atata  hovering  between  war  and  peace  and 
while  their  economic  strength  is  wasted  in 
hostile  gestures  toward  each  other.  A  stable 
peace  there  would  be  no  inconsiderable  fac- 
tor tn  the  calculations  of  the  United  Statea 
and  the  other  great  powers. 

There  are  other  opportunitiea,  too.  for  a 
eonstructlva  role  for  America  in  the  pur- 
suit of  peace.  This  1b  the  chief  business  of 
our  Nation  today.  Everything  vre  do,  in- 
cluding our  Ifarshan  plan  and  our  economio 
foreign  aid.  even  our  military  btidgets  and 


our  domestic  economic  arrangements,  ara 
all  directed  to  this  end.  For  we  clearly  rec- 
ognize that  every  disturbance  of  the  peace 
anywhere  threatens  peace  everywhere,  and 
wherever  peace  is  established  in  one  sector 
tbe  cause  of  peace  throughout  the  world  la 
thereby  advanced.  There  is  no  antithesis 
between  American  national  patriotism  and 
due  recognition  of  American  responsibility 
as  a  member  of  tbe  world  family  for  the 
promotion  of  harmony  and  peace. 

College  men  have  a  challenge  and  an  op- 
portunity in  the  development  of  our  na- 
tional opinion  and  our  national  policy  in 
this  critical  time.  Tbelrs  is  tbe  taslc  of  as- 
suring that  the  great  issues  of  the  day  shall 
be  dealt  with  wisely  in  their  world  context. 
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Futility  of  Dependinf  Upon  Others 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  ICICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RS>K2SENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  10, 1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  statement  in  the  June  IS 
Washington  Times-Herald  by  Col.  Rob- 
ert R.  McCormiek  shows  the  necessity 
of  self-reliance. 

The  article  follows: 

Said  Jefferson  in  his  llrst  Inaugural :  "Er- 
ror of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  rea- 
son is  left  free  to  combat  it." 

American  public  opinion  la  being  wooed  by 
enormous  quantities  of  purposeful  error  to 
get  us  to  become  a  member  of  tlie  North  At- 
'  lantlc  Federation.  The  North  Atlantic  Fed- 
eration is  a  super-government  that  is  pro- 
posed shall  replace  the  North  Atlantic  Or- 
ganisation, which  is  a  military  alliance.  It 
Is  for  us  who  have  the  knowledge  and  tiie  fa- 
cilities to  spread  the  truth  to  combat  the 
propaganda  that  would  make  us  a  subject 
people. 

The  moat  deceptive  phrase  In  current  par- 
lance l:i  "the  British  Commonwealth  of  na- 
tions." A  generation  ago.  the  British  em- 
pire had  lost  tbe  American  colonies  and  had 
acquired  others — a  "proud  empire"  Lord 
Curson  called  it  to  Joseph  Patterson,  who 
suggested  tbe  cession  of  the  British  West 
Indies'  to  America.  Since  then  the  empire 
has  fallen  apart. 

Canada  obtained  her  North  America  act 
In  consequence  of  a  number  of  suppressed 
uprisings  hardly  amounting  to  rebellions. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  were  too  far 
away  to  be  coerced  for  long.  India  and  Pak- 
istan received  their  dominion  status  through 
peaceful  rebellions  called  noncooperatlon. 
Wise  statesmanship  anticipated  disorder  and 
gave  Ceylon  freedom.  In  gratitude  she 
keeps  her  British  governor. 

The  futility  of  the  commonwealth  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  only  Great  Britain,  north- 
em  Ireland,  and  Canada  belong  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
have  no  obligations  to  help  them.  Only 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  belong  to  tha 
Pac;l&c  alliance.  Oreat  Britain  and  Canada 
have  made  no  agreement  to  help  them. 
South  Africa  has  no  agreement  to  help  in 
either  theater  and  is  likely  to  declare  its 
complete  Independence  <tf  tha  common- 
wealth. 

Of  the  non-European  nations,  India,  Paki- 
stan, and  Ceylon  have  no  agreement  to  help 
anywhara. 

The  varieties  of  British  colonies  and  other 
dictatorial  governments  in  Africa  and 
throughout  the  world  ara  mere  ashes  of  em- 


pire. Aside  from  a  few  Afrldsns  participat- 
ing against  the  BCalaya  flgkt  for  freedom, 
they  lend  no  military  or  financial  aid  to  the 
commonwealth  countries.  Indeed,  British 
garrisons  are  maintained  in  some  of  the 
crown  colonies.  These  and  the  troops  used 
to  oppress  Eg3rpt  and  Malaya  should  be  in 
Europe  to  replace  Mr.  Acbeson's  six  divisions, 
over  there  to  furnish  another  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  commonwealth  nations,  changed  Into 
a  flock  of  little  countries,  apparently  regret 
their  loss  of  importance  as  parts  of  a  great 
empire.  In  consequence,  Australians,  saved 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
from  Japan,  backbite  their  benefactors  In 
their  English  lower  class  way. 

Elements  in  Canada  are  indulging  In  a 
continuous  war  of  words  against  the  United 
Statea  and  Americans,  seeking  to  stir  up 
Canada  against  her  great  neighbor  and  to 
irritate  Americans  into  angry  reply.  This 
hostile  propaganda  is  carried  on  by  some 
private  individuals  and  newspapers.  Others 
feel  and  express  friendship  for  us.  But  offi- 
cial agents  of  the  Government,  from  radio 
commentators  to  members  of  the  National 
Government,  lead  the  anti-American  dia- 
tribes with,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
tbe  hearty  approval  of  our  own  State  De- 
partment. The  head  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment Is  an  Anglo-Canadian  at  heart,  bending 
what  efforts  he  has  not  expended  to  help 
r.uBSia  against  us.  to  putting  us  at  tbe  serv- 
ice of  bis  fatber  and  mother  countries. 

This  is  strange  propaganda  to  get  us  into 
the  Atlantic  federation  in  which  our  great 
dominant  Republic  is  to  become  1  of  14  coun- 
tries of  miscellaneous  race  and  principles, 
and  In  which  the  little  states  of  Britain  and 
Canada  have  two  votes  to  our  one. 

In  advocating  this  connection  the  word 
"democracies"  Is  used,  although  six  ot  the 
members  are  monarchies,  one  is  Socialist,  and 
the  largest  party  in  two  of  them  is  Commu- 
nist. What  Germany  is  to  become  as  to  form 
of  government  and  as  part  of  the  gang  is  not 
yet  clear.  The  Germans  of  tbe  Saar  are  held  ^ 
in  thrall  by  the  French  and  the  fact  is  cov- 
ered up  through  the  hypocrisy  of  the  United 
States  representatives  in  the  United  Nationa. 

Purposeful  error  is  again  resorted  to  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Atlantic  Pact  nations  as  free 
peoples.  It  is  a  corollary  of  freedom  that  free 
people  let  others  remain  free.  In  the  face  of 
that  Holland  is  striving  to  retain  a  foothold 
in  Indonesia,  which  obUned  its  Independ- 
ence in  spite  of  Dutch  troops  trained  by 
American  Marines;  Britain  oppresses  Egypt 
and  Malaya:  France  carries  on  a  reign  of 
terror  in  Africa,  from  Tunis  to  the  Congo 
Biver  to  Tangier  and  In  China,  and  demands 
that,  in  addition  to  furnishing  money,  wa 
supply  troops  to  keep  down  her  conquered 
people  in  China;  little  Belgium  owns  the 
Belgian  Congo.  Much  is  claimed  for  and 
charged  against  tbe  English  and  Belglem  ad- 
ministrations of  primitive  peoples.  The  fact 
remains  that  all  these  nations  dislike  their 
rulers  and  want  to  be  free. 

We  are  being  bled  white  to  defend  coun- 
tries which  either  will  not  defend  each  other 
or  do  not  want  to  be  defended  at  all.  If  they 
did  want  to  defend  themselves  and  each 
other,  our  occuftation  of  the  Black  Sea  would 
make  their  defense  effective.  No  Atlantic 
Bupergovemment  is  called  for. 

The  statement  that  the  Atlantic  federa- 
tion is  planned  to  resist  Russia  is  a  fraud. 
Canada  and  tbe  European  members  are  as 
much  opposed  to  Americanism  as  to  com- 
munism. England,  France,  Denmark,  and  a 
large  part  of  Italy  do  not  vant  a  constitution 
which  will  prevent  socialism.  France  and 
the  Canadian  Government  at  least  do  not 
want  the  guaranty  found  in  our  Bill  at 
Rights. 

These  facts  are  made  OTstal  dear  t>y  the 
Covenant  of  Human  Rigbts  and  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  of  the  United  Nations  In 
demanding  socialism  and  the  eating  away  at 
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our  BUI  at  Bicbto  by  treaty.  ProBUtant  TTu* 
nuuali  •ympattay  tor  tbls  point  at  Ttew  la 
Bbawa  by  his  oppoaltlon  to  the  propoaed 
Brtcker  conatltutlonal  amendmexit  to  pre- 
vant  tbe  Oonstltutian  from  being  overthrown 
by  treaty  and  hia  effort  to  Invoke  the  dlcta- 
tarahlp  ot  the  proletariat  with  the  aid  of  the 
dO  by  hla  aelzure  of  the  steel  oompanlea. 

Our  ocHninltments  in  the  Pacific  are  no 
leaa  reckleaa.  We  are  bound  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  Aiistralla  and  New  Zealand,  of  the 
PhlUi^lnes,  and  of  Jihmuil.  but  these  ooun- 
trtas  are  not  bound  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
each  other.  If  any  ot  them  gets  into  trouble. 
It  can  count  on  o\ir  help,  but  not  that  of  the 
other  non-Communist  Pacific  nations. 

Our  occupation  of  the  strategle  Ifarl- 
annas  and  Marahall  Iwlnnds  la  subject  to  that 
pernicious  institution,  the  United  Nations, 
whose  members  will  doublecross  us  whenerer 
It  suits  their  conTenlenoe. 

If  we  are  to  support  them  at  arms,  we 
should  insist  tliat  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  Canada  alao 
should  join  in  a  Padflc  pact;  that  the  man- 
dated iaiands  should  be  transferred  to  mm 
without  strings:  and  that  Russia  be  expelled 
from  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurlle  Tslands. 

We  do  not  need  the  asststamie  of  any  ooan« 
try  or  countries  to  resist  Russia  cr  other 
Communist  aggression.  Statements  to  the 
contrary  are  made  by  people  who  wish  to 
subjugate  us  to  other  countries.  All  of  the 
other  so-called  non-Communist  nations  in 
the  world  are  utterly  dependent  on  us. 
Thsref  c»«,  if  we  are  to  assume  taaderahlp,  le« 
it  be  leadership  and  not  serrlllty.  Let  It  be 
dominance.  Let  the  little  eountriea  openly 
aceept  our  leadsrahlp  as  In  times  gone  by  the 
cities  of  Qreeoe  accepted  tliftt  of  Athens. 

While  sesfc^tng  to  make  xm  a  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Atlantic  federation  and  follow  Bu- 
rope,  our  State  Department  has  betrayed 
the  South  American  BepnbUoa. 

Tbeae  nations  threw  off  the  shackles  of  tha 
foreign  masters  in  emulatloo  of  us.  Also  in 
emulation  of  us,  they  established  republics 
with  constitutions  modeled  after  ours. 

In  days  when  patriotism  ruled  in  Wash- 
ington, we  often  came  to  their  ssslstaiiim 

Our  Monroe  Doctrtne  announced  that  w* 
would  not  allow  them  to  ba  sobjeot  to  Suro- 
pean  colonialism. 

During  our  CItU  War  a  Spanish  Army 
reoceupled  Peru.  We  compelled  her  to  re- 
move it.  When  Prance  conquered  Mexleo 
during  the  Clrll  War  we  forced  the  Prench 
Army  to  evacuate  Just  as  soon  as  the  war 
wss  terminated.  We  compelled  an  unwilling 
British  Government  to  arbitrate  the  botmd- 
ary  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela. 
We  stopped  the  German  military  aggression 
against  the  same  country. 

The  Island  at  Haiti  to  San  Domingo  ob« 
tained  Its  independence  with  the  assistance 
of  our  fleet.  We  took  Puerto  Rico  away  from 
Spain,  and  we  fkeed  Cuba  by  war.  We 
freed  the  Virgin   Idands  by  purchase. 

Very  much  against  its  will,  the  patriots 
of  America  compelled  the  Rooeevelt  admin. 
Istratlon  to  obtain  military  bases  In  the 
British  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the  We9tem 
Hemisphere,  bases  which  Secretary  4che8on 
reoenUy  has  diagraoefully  abandoned. 
_  Tlie  Spanish-American  nations,  unfamiliar 
with  the  doctrine  of  American  freedom  which 
they  adopted  in  name,  have  frequently  fallen 
back  isto  Amjpotian.  It  la  certainly  our  duty 
by  prtoept.  example,  and  instruction  to  lead 
them  forward  into  our  way  of  life.  This  wa 
have  not  only  failed  to  do  In  the  last  gen. 
•ratton.  but  we  have  allowed  a  traitor  named 
LaOdliUii  Oorrie  to  settle  in  Colombia,  and 
there  preach  communism,  the  doctrine  to 
which  Mr.  Pkankiin  D.  Hooeerelt  was  n 
devoted. 

n  Is  not  enoofh  to  combat  trrrx  with 
reaactt.  We  must  set  up  patriotism  against 
trsMon.  Trttmon  has  controlled  otzr  for- 
eiga  poUey  for  ao  years.     In  the  coming 


month,   at   the   national    oooventlona,   the 
future  of  oar  Bepnblic  Is  to  be  decided. 

Unless  you,  my  friends,  make  yowssHNaa 
felt  by  thfan  la  bo  oaeartala  tanaos.  tt  wm 
be  lost. 


Reaarb  by  Hm.  Gordaa  Dean,  danuA, 
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HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  uxiMois 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT ATIVI8 

Mondag,  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
by  Gordon  Dean.  Cbalmmn,  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  at 
the  U.  S.  S.  NautOiu  keel-plate-laying 
ceremony.  Saturday,  June  14.  1952,  at 
Groton.  Conn.: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  Secretary  Kim. 
ball.  dlsttngulBhed  gusets.  oa  betaatt  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  oontrac. 
tors.  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  Immeneely 
pleased  and  proud  to  be  engi^ed  with  the 
Navy  Department  in  this  coc^iarattve  enter. 
prise  that  you  win  see  begin  to  materlallaa 
here  today. 

The  profUlekm  ot  this  submarine  wm  be 
the  first  praetleal  utillaatkin  of  atomic  power. 
To  us  this  will  be  a  truly  signlllcaat  and 
giattfying  event,  for  it  win  mean  that  atomic 
energy  has  been  put  to  work,  not  only  as  aa 
explosive  tout  as  a  fuel  as  wen.  The  im. 
plications  of  this  aoeompllahmaBt,  both 
for  defense  and  for  human  welfare,  aiw 
enormous. 

The  construction  of  the  ftmutihu  has  been 
made  poeetble  through  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated effort  on  the  part  of  men  of  vision  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  Mavy,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  private  enterprise.  Tha 
roster  of  outstanding  contributors  includes 
the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships,  the  Argonne  Ha. 
tlonal  Laboratory,  the  Westlnghouae  Blectrto 
Corp..  the  electric  boat  division  of  the  Oen. 
eral  Dynamics  Corp..  and  the  ABC's  R». 
actor  DevekuHnent  Division.  The  atomic 
submarine  is  an  Important  concrete  example 
of  the  kind  of  things  that  can  be  ac. 
complished  through  a  cooperative  effort  by 
scientists,  industry,  military  men,  and  a  et. 
▼lllan  Government  agency. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  played 
a  role  in  the  events  which  have  led  to  this 
ceremony,  but  if  one  were  to  be  singled  out 
t<x  special  notice,  ruch  an  honor  should  go 
to  O^Jt.  R.  a.  Rlckover,  wboee  talents  we 
share  with  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  and  whoee 
energy,  drive,  and  technical  competence 
have  played  such  a  large  part  in  »w*^«g  t>«t» 
project  pggrtbi*. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Senator  Bum  l>c- 
llAHoir,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Co&i^essional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  author  of 
the  IfbMahon  Act  under  which  the  atomlo 
energy  program  of  this  country  functions, 
cannot,  because  of  lllneas.  be  here  In  his 
home  State  today  to  participate  in  this  cera. 
mony.  The  oonfldenoe  which  Senator  Mo. 
Mabow  has  shown  In  the  future  of  atomlo 
energy,  the  time  and  effort  he  has  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  atomic  development,  and  the 
personal  interest  he  has  long  had  in  this 
project  have  been  eitremely  valuable  in  land. 
Ing  impetiis  to  its  advancement. 

This  Is  a  great  day  for  the  Navy,  lor  tha 
atomic  energy  program,  and  for  the  Amari. 
can  people.   This  submarine  is  going  to  work. 


and  when  It  does  work,  tt  Is  getng  to  toe  Hm 
fereruaner  of  a  new  era,  not  only  te  aaeal 
warfare,  toot  In  the  history  of  nianktnd. 


\ 


F«r  GrMte  Km  Saf elf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  TATES 

or  n. 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OP 

Jfondoy.  June  1$,  iUM 

ICr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jane  T, 
1053,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  paid  a  weQ- 
deeenred  tribute  to  my  ooUeacue  from 
Illinois,  Mkl  Puci,  for  the  ontstaxMUiic 
work  he  has  done  to  push  paasace  of 
miKh  needed  mlne.aafety  lefislatkm. 
Oongressman  Pun  has  been  a  hard« 
working,  able  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  has  contributed 
greaUy  toward  solution  of  (be  aany  In- 
tricate problems  with  which  thai 
mittee  is  faced  in  tbeae  troobled 
NeferthelesB.  he  has  lone  had  a  special 
interest  In  the  cause  ct  betterinc  the 
conditions  under  which  ooal  miners  work 
to  assure  that  their  hMardous  occupa- 
tion shaU  be  a  UtUe  leas  baMrdous;  that 
when  they  deaeend  into  the  earth  to  send 
coal  to  the  surface,  that  tbey.  too.  will 
ha^  a  better  chanee  to  return  to  tte 
surface  and  to  their  famines,  as  wdL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach  a  can  ot  the 
editorial: 


This  weak,  for  the  flxst  tkne  slnos  iMt  Da- 
ceaiher  21.  the  work  whtetle  Maw  at  OnenS 
Mine  No.  a  in  West  rtankfort.  Orient  Mo.  • 
had  been  the  eoene  of  one  of  the  worst  eoat 
mining  tragedlee  in  history,  in  which  ISO 
lives  were  snuffed  out.  WhUe  nothing  could 
bring  back  the  dead,  the  lleastsr  had  est  into 
motkm  a  chain  of  events  that  isisiitosil  to 
bensAt  the  Uvl^  who  ply  a  < 
de^  la  the  bowels  of  tfa 

It  was  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
miBOlB  catastrophe  that  Ooograss  flnaOy  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  verge  of  paasli^  leghla 
tloo  that  would  empower  the  Federal  Gov. 
emment,  for  the  first  time,  to  enforoe  mlae 
safety  standards. 

"nie  Senate  already  has  psssnil  a  bill  that 
would  dotbe  Federal  mine  safiety  inspectors 
with  enforcement  authority.  A  measure  em- 
bodying the  same  principle  has  cleared  the 
first  hurdle  In  the  House  »Tm  may 
reach  the  House  floor  for  debate. 

In  many  re^Mcts,  the  fact  that  such 
lation  has  advanced  so  far  is  also  a  tribute 
to  the  tenacity  and  persuaslveneas  of  a 
young  Illinois  oongrsasman.  Reprseentattve 
MgL  Paicx.  Democrat,  of  East  St.  Loula.  At 
ti)S  tizjis  cf  the  ccatnUi  Btlst.  tfifii^w  in 

1047,  Paaca  began  an  tntanaive  namnalgn  to 
"put  teeth"  into  Federal  mlae  safety  rigiihi 
tlons.    Be  has  kept  at  the  Job  ever  slaoa. 
But.  ironleally.  bis  "*««*«"Ting  devotion  to 
the  «awe  is  apt  to  go  largely  aasung. 

Pticeii  toiu,  the  oounterpart  of  the  Raety 
biu  adopted  toy  the  Senste.  has  been  ahuntad 
aside,  with  his  consent,  for  a  measUK  spocu 
■oredby  a  Republican  Represesutlyt.  Mo- 
CoMifKx  Of  Fennsylvania.  While  the  Prlea 
bin  M  the  better  of  the  two.  mine  ownaaa 
bad  been  able  to  eaart  — «<"'gf  preesm  s  la 
tha  Bouse  to  bloek  its  approval.  Wbsn  that 
situation  became  apparent.  Paics  thraw  hts 


siipport  to  the  UcConnell  bill — to  make  sure 
that  Federal  legislation  would  be  enacted, 
•van  U  he  did  not  directly  share  In  the  glory. 

The  difference  between  the  Neely  and  Mc* 
Connell  bills  Is  that  the  Neely  measure  is 
the  more  flexible  and  broader  of  the  two. 
The  Neely  bill  gives  considerable  latitude  to 
the  Federal  mine  inspection  service  in  the 
setting  of  safety  standards  and  in  ths  de. 
termination  of  hasards.  The  McConnell  blU 
seeks  to  spell  out  the  safety  standards  and 
hasards.  The  latter  measxire  leaves  little 
leeway  for  the  mine  inspection  service  to 
define  and  cope  with  new  types  of  hasards 
wtilch  might  arise  In  the  future  but  which 
are  not  now  known  to  exist. 

However,  Pucs  and  other  proponents  of 
Federal  enforcement  of  safety  standards  de. 
elded  it  would  be  better  to  accept  the  Mc. 
Connell  bill  than  none  at  alk  And  that's 
what  the  choice  boiled  down  to.  Any  legis- 
lation which  finally  emerges  from  Congrees 
at  this  seesion  is  likely  to  follow  pretty 
Closely  the  outline  of  the  McConnell  bilL 

Even  with  its  shortcomings,  the  McCon. 
neU  bill  repreeents  a  big  improvement  on 
pressnt  mine  safety  laws  both  In  the  Federal 
and  most  State  statute  books.  Under  preeent 
procedure  Federal  safety  Inspectors  can  only 
recommend  safety  measures;  enforcement  is 
left  up  to  the  Statee. 

I^e  catch  is  that  Federal  safety  regula. 
tlons  are  much  stricter,  as  a  rule,  than  State 
regulations:  and  State  inspectors  customarily 
enforce  only  such  Federal  recommendations 
as  coincids  with  the  laws  of  the  SUU  in 
question. 

If  there  is  a  slip-up  of  some  kind  and  no 
Federal  law  Is  passed  thto  year,  nilnola  and 
other  mining  Statee  could  do  worse  than  to 
follow  the  pattern  recently  set  In  Colorado. 
Tliere  the  State  adopted  the  Federal  mine 
eafcty  code  as  iU  own,  and.  further.  It  em- 
powered  the  State  Inspector  of  mines  to 
deputise  Federal  Inspectors  so  that  they 
oould  act  as  enforcement  agents  when  the 


But  such  a  course  offers  real  difflexiltiea.  It 
was  the  reluctance  of  State  legislatures  to 
adopt  adequate  safety  legislation  that  forced 
the  intervention  ol  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  first  place.  Governor  Stevenson,  who 
Is  strongly  opposed  to  Federal  assumption  of 
State  responsibilities,  recognised  that  fact 
long  ago  when  he  was  compelled  reluctantly 
to  indorss  a  Federal  law  with  "teeth." 

II  all  mining  Statee  were  to  trail  in  Colo, 
rado's  footsteps  there  would  be  no  need  for 
Federal  leglalation. 


Dcrelopneat  of  Niaf  are  Falls  aad  Rhrer 
bj  PriTate  EatsrpriM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MILLER 

or  nw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  It,  1952 

Sir.  MILLER  of  New  Yortc  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re. 
marks  in  the  Ricosb,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves  a  resolution  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  St  Marys  Hospital  Auxiliaryv 
Inc.,  Amsterdam.  N.  T..  supporting  the 
Capehart-Miller  bill— S.  2021,  H.  R. 
S146 — which  provides  for  the  further 
development    of    hydroelectric    power 


from  the  Niagara  Falls  and  River  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  resolution  follows: 
At  the  monthly  business  meeting  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  Auxiliary,  Inc.,  held  March 
18,     1862,     the     following    resolution     was 


"Revived,  That  St.  Mary's  HosplUl  Auz. 
lUary,  Inc.,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  go  on  record 
as  favoring  the  further  development  of  Nlag. 
ara  Falls  by  private  enterprise  as  shown  In 
the  Capehart-Mlller  blU  (S.  2021.  H.  R.  3146) 
and  opposes  the  Lehman-Roosevelt  bill  (S. 
617,  H.  B.  1«42)  and  the  Ivee-Cole  bUl  (S. 
1063.  H.  R.  6090)  and  that  the  respective 
sponsoring  Senators  of  the  United  States 
Senate  l>e  duly  notified." 


Comaieacemeat  Address  Delivered  by 
HoiL  Hcrre  J.  L'Heveu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  wxw  TOSK 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  IIOONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  June  11,  1952, 
Columbus  University.  Washington.  D.  C, 
held  commencement  exercises  and  con- 
ferrlng  of  degrees,  upon  which  occasion 
the  commencement  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  Herv6  J.  L'Heu- 
reux.  Chief  of  the  Visa  Division  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  L'Heureux  is 
well  known  to  many  of  us  here  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  as  a  faithful  and  capable  Oov- 
emment  servant  and  the  originator  of 
the  idea  of  a  daily  prayer  for  peace  that 
has  received  the  approbation  of  all  de- 
nominations. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  in- 
clude Mr.  L'Heureux'  address  at  the 
commencement  exercises  held  by  Colum- 
bus University: 

For  many  of  you.  today  marks  the  cloee 
of  your  formal  education.  Whether  you 
have  studied  law  or  accountancy,  you  have 
.  equipped  yourself  for  a  usefxil  profession. 
Today  crowns  your  years  of  study  with  sue- 
cees.  Today  stamps  you  with  a  new  maturity. 
Today  sends  you  forth  with  courage  and  en- 
thuslsam  to  face  the  challenge  of  the  futxire. 

Tou  have  been  blessed  with  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  this  wealth  of  knowledge.  For 
this  you  should  lie  flUed  with  gratitude  to 
your  professors,  gratitude  to  yo\ir  country, 
imder  whose  laws  yoiu  faith  and  opportunity 
for  advancement  flourishes  without  hm> 
drance;  and  gratitude,  flnally,  to  Ood  the  au- 
thor  and  source  of  all  blessing.  But  grati. 
tude  is  not  all  that  is  expected  from  you  in 
your  new  maturity.  As  you  are  going  forth 
from  this  college  with  a  rich  inheritance, 
you  have  the  responsibility  of  sharing  it  with 
others,  of  enriching  others  out  of  the  treas- 
uree  you  possess.  And  seldom  has  the  world 
been  so  spiritually  beggared  as  it  is  today, 
seldom  has  it  t>een  ao  destitute  and  in  such 
dire  need  of  the  riches  you  can  offer.  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  challenge  that  the  Chris, 
tlan  way  of  life  has  never  been  menaced  by 
greater  danger  than  that  which  threatens  it 
today.  For  never  before  have  the  forces  of 
evU  been  marshalled  against  it  with  such 
strength  and  such  sinister  strategy. 


When  I  speak  of  this  new  crisis.  I  am  not 
raising  false  alarms  nor  appealing  to  baselesa 
fears.  For  generations  our  spiritual  leaders 
have  seen  this  conflict  growing.  Their  warn- 
ing voices  went  unheeded  by  the  statesmen 
of  the  West.  But  at  lasi;  these  statesmen  are 
convinced,  awakened  by  the  harsh  realities 
of  the  international  scene.  They  may  speak 
of  the  conflict  as  a  struggle  between  western 
democracy  and  eastern  despotism;  a  struggle 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  (x  his  en- 
slavement.  But  this  is  merely  a  superficial 
view.  For  in  reality  the  struggle  is  between 
the  Christian  way  of  life  and  the  apostasy  of 
communism.  It  Is  a  conflict  l>etween  belief 
in  Ood  and  the  dignity  of  men  as  the  sons  of 
God.  as  against  atheism  and  the  concept  of 
man  as  a  mere  material  force,  without  power 
to  survive  the  grave's  corruption,  without  a 
supernatural  destiny.  This  denial  of  the 
supernatural  is  the  basic  doctrine  of  those, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  Communist  phi- 
losophy of  government,  have  subjected  mil- 
lions to  their  ruthless  and  cynical  domi- 
nation. * 

Let  me  Indicate  its  particular  malice. 
There  have  been  many  grave  assaults  against 
the  church  in  the  troubled  history  of  Chris, 
tianlty.  For  300  years  pagan  Rome  sought  to 
stifle  the  Infant  church.  The  mighty  and 
splendid  empire  despised  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  held  in  contempt  the  folly  of  the 
cross.  But  the  cross  in  the  end  conquered 
and  pagan  Rome  was  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  life.  The  dark  ages  saw  succes- 
sive waves  of  barbarians  sweep  over  the  west- 
em  boundaries  of  Christendom  and  threaten 
to  engulf  the  chiirch.  Yet  in  the  end  theee 
fierce  but  simple  pagans  l>owed  to  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  They  too  accepted  the 
Christian  way  of  life,  and  with  their  conver- 
sion the  chiirch  was  wonderfully  strength- 
ened. The  Moslem  tribesman  from  the  des- 
ert  of  Arabia,  with  his  steel  blade  and  hla 
ringing  bSttle  cry  of  "God  is  great"  roUed 
back  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  faith  and 
for  centuries  menaced  the  very  heart  and 
center  of  Cliristendom.  Unlike  the  pagans 
of  the  west  and  north,  he  was  not  converted 
to  Christianity. 

Tet  this  shoxild  be  noted:  the  fury  3f  his 
attack  was  inspired,  not  by  a  hatred  (tf 
Christ,  but  by  his  own  rigid  and  tenacious 
Ijelief  in  the  God  of  Mohammed.  The  Prot- 
estant Revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cent\iry, 
though  it  left  Christendom  sadly  divided,  was 
not  of  Itself  an  attack  on  the  Christian  way 
of  life;  still  less  was  it  a  deliberate  rejection 
of  Christ. 

But  the  menace  that  confronts  us  today  la 
a  planned  assaiilt  on  the  Christian  way  of 
life.  It  is  a  rejection  of  Christ  Himself,  as 
it  is  of  Ood,  the  Father  of  us  all.  For  tha 
first  time  in  history,  Christianity  is  threat- 
ened by  an  enemy  that  was  once  himself 
Christian;  an  enemy  that  once  followed 
Christ  and  has  repudiated  Him.  {t  is  this 
delilierate  apKMtasy  from  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity that  gives  to  atheistic  communism 
and  the  materialistic  philosophy  that  in- 
spires it  their  diabolical  malice.  That  is  why 
It  is  sinister  and  satanlc  as  no  other  attack 
on  Cliristianlty  has  ever  been. 

We  in  this  country  are  far  from  the  center 
of  the  storm — geographically.  But  we  feel 
its  disturbances  increasingly.  Certain  as- 
pects of  conununlsm  have  been  made  very 
appealing  and  have  duped  many  minds 
among  our  own  people.  Its  alluring  mate- 
rialism has  already  weakened  the  truly 
Christian  Inspirations  of  American  life. 
Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Moxint,  with  its  moral, 
social,  and  religious  concepts,  is  no  longer 
the  universally  accepted  standard  of  success- 
ful living.  For  increasing  nxmibers,  today's 
standard  of  success  is  wealth  and  Ixixury  and 
the  mastery  of  others  that  comes  with  power. 

The  United  States  has,  undoubtedly,  ac- 
quired  a  poeltion  of  leaderahip  in  the  world. 
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It  1*  perhaps  the  only  coimtrj  'that  can 
aolldlXy  th«  peaoefxil  nations.  But.  In  ard«r 
to  do  tbiB,  it  miut  be  able  to  gain  the  oonfi- 
.danoe  of  the  world.  Unfortiinately.  far  too 
jnany  persons  regard  us  Americans  as  essen- 
tUlly  materlallstle,  capitalistic,  and  addicted 
to  luxurious  llTlng.  We  have  been  labeled  as 
varmongera  by  our  enemies.  Many  wonder 
about  our  true  motives.  Confusion,  bewil- 
derment, and  a  sense  of  Insecurity  seem  to 
prevail  among  the  masses.  WUl  our  friends 
In  Europe  stand  united  with  us  In  the  event. 
God  forbid,  another  conflict  should  erupt  In 
Europe?  WUl  we  be  able  to  tap  the  poten- 
tial assistance  of  the  masses,  behind  the  Iron 
curtain,  who  have  not  yet  embraced  atheism 
and  communism?  In  order  to  do  this,  we 
must  first  reestablish  our  own  faith  in  Ood 
and  In  our  destiny  as  children  of  God. 

The  problems  that  confront  our  leaden 
are  much  too  complex  to  be  solved  by  the 
Unite  mind  of  man,  without  the  aid  of 
Almighty  Ood.  The  world  baa  never  been  in 
greater  need  of  prayer.  The  free  nations 
need  God's  guidance  in  their  efforts  to  stop 
the  Impending  avalanche  of  armed  con- 
flicts in  various  areas  of  the  globe;  they  cer- 
tainly should  have  the  benefit  of  His  grace 
and  His  blessing  in  their  common  struggle 
to  eradicate  the  comm\inl8tic-cancerous 
growth  with  which  the  world  is  afflicted,  and 
to  restore  natural  law  and  order  among  the 
society  of  nations. 

There  shotild  be  no  need  for  me  to  stress 
the  necessity  of  pray^.  All  of  us  are  aware 
of  It  when  we  stop  to  reflect.  We  are  prone 
to  criticise  otir  leaders  for  the  mistakes  we 
believe  they  have  made  In  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations;  but  we  seldom  stop  to 
think  of  the  part  we  have  played.  Indl- 
▼Idually,  In  the  deterioration  of  world  affairs 
by  our  failure  to  adhere  to  the  basic  rules  of 
morality  and  human  behavior.  Do  we  ever 
•top  to  think  what  we  might  do,  mcve  than 
anything  else,  as  Individuals,  to  help  solve 
the  crisis?  Do  we  exercise  sufliciently  the 
means  Ood  has  made  available  to  us :  prayer? 
We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  help  our  na- 
tional and  world  leaders  by  asking  Almighty 
Ood  to  {^ve  them  the  necessary  wisdom  and 
courage  to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 

As  American  dtlaens.  we  should  be   in- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  preserve  the  fuxvda- 
mental  rights   and  principles  expressed   In 
oar  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  our 
Constitution.      We  should  exercise  at  every 
opportunity  and  with  great  care  our  right 
to  vote.     We  should  vote  for  conscientious. 
God-fearing    men    to    assume    positions    of 
leadership.     We   should   improve   our   indi- 
vidual  moral   life   so   ss   to   be   worthy   of 
God's  graces.    And  we  should  pray  with  in- 
creasing fervor  and  intensity  for  His  help 
and  His  guidance.    To  this  end  our  entire 
Matlon  should  be  called  to  ^ilrltual  arms. 
Let  us  proclaim  our  dependency  upon  God. 
Let  us  have  complete  spiritual  mobilization. 
And.  In  ttils  connection,  let  me  Invite  your 
attention   to   the    Prayers-for-Peace   Move- 
ment.   Briefly,    this    movement   calls   upon 
every  man.  woman,  and  child,  who  believes 
In  God,  to  pause  daily  at  12  o'clock  noon  and, 
each  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his 
own  faith,  ask  Almighty  God  to  help  us  ad- 
just our  international  differences  to  enable 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  secure  an  equi- 
table and  abiding  peace.     More  than  6.000 
groups  and  organizations  have  endcvsed  tills 
Idea  sinoe  1M8.    The  adherents  have  come 
to  be  known  as  "Tyflnute  Men  of  Prayer." 
Let  all  of  us  become  Minute  Men  of  Prayer. 
Once  we  have  made  our  peace  with  Ood, 
and  fervently  asked  His  divine   assistance, 
we  may  In  complete  confidence,  with  Bis 
guidance  and  in  union  with  Him.  accept  the 
challenge  of  His  enemies.     Let  va  not  fear, 
for  in  union  with  Ood,  the  free  nations  of 
the  earth  cannot  fall! 


ThcV 


ka  Hu  Larjii^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  COM  Mec'iKifT 

Xlf  TBX  BODSS  OF  BSPBCSSNTAITVXS 

Monday,  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
most  interestlns  commentary  on  the  re- 
cent International  Industrial  PWr  In 
Bombay.  India,  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. The  Reverend  Dr.  Wilbur  8.  Dem- 
ing,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Washington.  Conn.,  was  thoughtful 
enough  to  forward  a  copy  of  an  article 
by  Loy  L.  Long,  a  congregational  mis- 
sionary, on  the  omission  of  United  States 
participation  In  the  fair  at  Bombay. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  material  will 
indicate  that  the  affair  served  as  a  tre- 
mendously successful  propaganda  me- 
dium for  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was 
due  to  no  premeditation  on  the  part  of 
Indian  officials,  but  rather  upon  the  stu« 
pidity  of  American  diplomats. 

While  the  Soviets  were  extolling  the 
virtues  of  benevolent  communism  and 
damning  the  imperialist  aggressors  In 
Korea  no  protest  was  uttered  b^  the 
Voice  of  America,  the  expensive  and 
sometimes  useless  branch  of  United 
States  information  service.  The  State 
Department  seized  upon  the  flimsy  ex- 
cuse that  the  fair  was  not  government 
sponsored,  to  cover  its  failure  to  partlei- 
p&te.  Because  of  this  failure  the  people 
of  IiKlia  were  led  to  believe  the  mon- 
strous lies  repeated,  without  refutation, 
by  the  Soviet  hawkers. 

When  opportunities  such  as  this  one 
are  available  for  us  to  give  other  peoples 
of  the  world  direct  comparisons  as  to 
the  superiority  of  our  system,  the  State 
Department  is  "out  in  left  field"  and  the 
Voice  of  America  Is  stricken  with  paraly- 
ds  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  only  solution 
which  ever  seems  to  emanate  from  our 
diplomatic  service  is  to  appropriate  more 
billions  to  counteract  the  damage  al- 
ready done. 

Had  there  been  alertness  on  the  part 
of  the  appropriate  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficials, we  might  have  combated  the 
Communist  propaganda  at  its  source  for 
only  a  slight  portion  of  the  cost  which 
will  ultimately  result  from  the  sleep- 
ing sickness  with  which  the  State  De- 
partment Is  stricken. 

The  article  follows: 

I  WiWT  TO  TRs  iNuoimn  Fan 
(By  Loy  L.  Long) 
I  wmt  to  the  Industrie*  fair. 

Caechs.  Chinese,  and  Russians  were  there 
With   tracton  and  can,  propaganda.  Bed 
itan; 
But  tlie  Yankees  were  not  anywhere. 

It  has  not  yet  been  *"'yniKT 
hundred  thousands  of  people 
International  Industrial  Pair  which  was  held 
In  Bombay.  indU  for  the  6  weeks  ending  an 
February  34.  1053.  But  the  Timsa  ot  India 
reported  that  the  Bombay  municlpaUty  re- 


foaed  to  grant  an  extension  of  anotlisr  8 
weeks  to  Um  sponsors  on  the  ground  that 
"the  fair  is  being  utlUaed  for  Oommunlst 
propaganda."  Everyone  with  enough  aaoney 
to  pay  the  10  annas  (14  cents)  entranes 
fee  attended  the  fair.  The  report  eoald  be 
heard  on  almost  any  street  eomsr  that  the 
eahiblts  were  reaUy  worth  seeing  and  that 
hundreds  were  qtielng  up  In  front  of  the 
Russian  pavUlon  to  receive  a  fkee  copy  of 
the  red  bound  booklet  wiUch  sstole  the  vir- 
tues at  the  Soviet  regime. 

I  have  never  seen  a  better  Indostrtel  es- 
lilWtlon.  Tbe  machinery  in  the  exhibits  set 
up  by  the  Russians,  caiineee,  CBechoslovak- 
ians  and  Hungarians  were  far  superior  to  any 
dlspU^d  by  other  ocuntrtee.  lBdSa%  own 
pnidueis  were  better  tliaa  I  have  seen  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years;  and  clearly  shows  that 
tndustrlaily  India  is  on  tbe  march. 

In  tlM  middle  of  the  fair  grounds  stood 
the  Rusalaa  exhlMtloB  haO.  SOO  feet  square 
and  60  feet  high,  painted  red.  Haunting  thetr 
large  hammer  and  sickle  flag.  In  tbe  hmmH 
pRmlnent  place  at  tbe  end  of  a  long  eor- 
rtdor.  below  the  eeulptored  head  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin,  were  these  words  tn  Hindi  and 
■agUsh.  "Under  the  leaderah4>  of  the  party 
at  Lenin  and  Stalin,  tlae  Soviet  people  have 
buitt  a  Socialist  society,  forever  eliminated 
eq>loltatlon  of  man  by  man.  liquidated  ao» 
elal  and  national  oppreseton  and  created  all 
the  eonmtioDs  for  a  prospstoue  and  eoltored 
life."  Mottoes  in  KnglMi  and  ptetoree  of 
smiling  faces  ot  wtU  drnMsd  Rueslan  ma« 
and  womea  daooiated  the  wile  and  plUaa 
and  Impllcity  informed  us  that  aU  was  rosy 
in  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  In  one  wing  tlsere  wtfw 
beautiful  fur  coats.  siU  tapeetriea. 
woolen  cloth  as  attractive  as  could  be 
on  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  the  pavllloD  and  outslds 
than  a  hundred  exhibtts  of  agrtcnltaral 
industrial  machinery.  Just  to  read  the 
namee  of  them  would  tire  the  reader,  bat  the 
eight  at  them  would  inspire  the  vtsttor. 
Tou  can  skip  the  list  If  you  wish,  but  this 
>s  wliat  I  saw  at  the  fair:  Caterpillar  tractor 
with  manure  spreader;  tractor-drawn  two- 
row  potato  planter;  grain  eeparator;  grain 
cleaner:  portable  grain  separator  on  wbeelat 
cotton  picker,  22  hoteepower,  output  ooie- 
half  acre  per  hour:  self-propeUed  multi- 
bucket  elevating  loader;  motortnKk  crane; 
motortruck  loader.  S  tons  hoisting  capacity; 
tractor  and  scraper  with  »-fooC  blede;  motor- 
moimted  well  borer;  slevatlng  gradsr  on 
motortruck:  self-propelled  multlbucket  ex- 
cavator for  trenches  2  feet  wide;  excavator 
on  caterpillar  track.  1  cubic  meter  dipper.  Ig 
tons  holsUng  eayaeMy:  eetf-propelled  liar- 
vesting  combine.  13-foot  width  and  6  acree 
per  hour  output:  seed  drill.  24  rows  and  1»> 
fbot  wMth;  slz-boz  cotton  planter;  six-row 
seedling  planter  with  watering  attaclunent, 
6  furrow  tractor  plows.  4  furrow  tractor 
plows.  3  furrow  tractor  plows.  13  feet  c\iltl. 
vator.  4  ton  truA.  4^  ton  dump  truck,  two 
>ni>s  SI  IS  Hag  aoooaamodauon  28 
each,  dump  trvek.  eleetrto  powse 
station  nnit.  one  electric  generator— pro- 
viding light  for  the  aoetsa  ealUhltlon.  elec- 
tric centrifugM  water  pomp— UM  cubio 
IM*  pw  minute,  air  rimimwui  units— 786 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  Aed  Ooas  ambulance 

car — ZIS  18  cylinder  engine;  EIBC  13  aedan 

»e  horsepower.  ZIS  open  sports  sedan;  OS 
doacd  sedan;  POBIDA  sedan.  6  eeatsr- 18 
bocsepowar;  bicycles,  eoal  cottw— 80  e«M8 
feet  per  hour;  slectrle  aaine  loecnotlve:  t 
motorcycles.  roUer  and  baa  bearin«s.  grind- 
lag  and  jMlling  mafihlnes;  pneumatic  rivei- 
tlf.  ehlpptng .  grinding,  and  drilling  ma- 
chines; electric  drtlls  and  planers:  circular 
saws,  mlcroeoopee,  tool-room  lathee — 10 
feet  and  IS  feet  loi«,  elecWle  power,  six 
spindle  automatle  cheeking  m^MfHc  ' 
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face  grinding  machine;  tmlvweal  mining  ma- 
chine, universal  tool  cutter,  universal  ey- 
llndrleal  grinding  maclilne;  universal  gear 
bobbing  machine;  .pold  sawing  machine — 
dreular  blade,  80-lnch  diameter;  double 
and  tennoner  radial  drUllng  machine;  verti- 
cal drilling  maclifhe;  band  saw,  80-lnch. 
single  spindle  shaper;  large  welding  ma- 
chines, electric  motors  up  to  100  kilowatts: 
three  Diesel  engines;  Diesel  generator,  volt- 
meters, calvonometer.  meghometer,  cotton 
mill  equipment;  automatic  loom,  calculating 
and  accoimting  madilne,  two  sewing  ma- 
chines— portable  and  cabinet;  line  casting 
machins;  foxir  magaxlnes;  milking  machines, 
cream  separator,  surgical  Instruments,  ra- 
dloa.  gramaphones.  and  Jewelry. 

Over  and  over  I  heard  the  amased  spec- 
tators exclaim,  as  they  walked  through  the 
Soviet  exhibition.  "Isnt  It  wonderful  what 
tliey  are  doing  in  Russia."  So  prominent 
were  the  mottoes  on  the  walls  that  vlslton 
could  not  keep  from  reading  what  they  said 
about  the  Soviet's  persistent  struggle  to 
improve  the  living  standards  of  tbe  people 
and  their  determined  efforts  to  establish 
order  and  enduring  peace  in  the  world. 

Tbm  Chlneee  exhibition  was  almost  as  im- 
prseslvs.  Their  pavilion,  though  not  so 
large,  was  constructed  In  Chinese  archi- 
tectural style  and  lacquered  red.  Inside 
stood  a  13-root  sculptured  figure  of  Mao 
Tte-tung.  At  least  SO  ezhlblU  of  heavy 
machinery  were  in  display,  which  Included 
large  electric  generators,  electric  motors 
with  as  much  as  600  horsepower,  sewing  nui- 
dilnes.  sutomatlc  weaving  looms,  telephones, 
heavy-duty  lathes,  herringbone  gear  genera- 
tors, slotting  and  milling  machines,  and  a 
large  well-boring  machine.  Minerals,  grains, 
fabrics,  porcelains,  and  art  work  were  also  on 
display. 

One  of  Tata's  engineers  aaked  in  my  hear-. 
Ing.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  they  have 
done  all  this  in  2  jrears?"  Of  course  no 
one  was  there  to  confirm  it.  but  certainly 
thousands  of  thoss  who  went  to  the  fair 
will  believe  it. 

Ceechoslorakia's  display  of  X-ray  ma- 
chines, flrst-class  precision  tools,  motor- 
cycles, tractors  and  plows,  and  power-driven 
vrater  pumps  was  tremendously  impressive. 

Indis's  own  smsU  Diesel  engines,  electric 
fans,  motor  driven  weU  drUl.  bicycles  and 
many  other  small  agricultural  and  industrial 
tools,  while  better  than  they  have  been  able 
preylously  to  display,  nevertheless  paled  Into 
insignificance  when  Judged  by  the  Soviet  ex- 
hibits. 

There  was  absolutely  no  exhibit  of  Ameri- 
can made  goods,  way  of  life,  or  literature 
which  might  have  cotmteractad  at  least  in 
part,  the  tremendously  subtle  influence  of 
the  CommunlsU.  Well,  perhaps  I  should 
mention  the  one  exception.  Coca-Cola  was 
being  sold  in  a  number  of  places  from  the 
little  red  boxes.  We  Americans  surely 
missed  the  boat.  I  understand  that  United 
States  representatives  in  Bombay  did  not 
tnlnk  that  the  industrial  exhibit  would 
amotint  to  much,  and  therefore  did  not  se- 
cure the  cooperation  of  firms  In  Bombay 
which  handle  American  products,  in  order 
«b  participate  In  tbe  international.  United 
autes  oOctalB  state  that  since  the  exhibi- 
tion was  not  sponsored  by  the  India  Oovem- 
ment.  they  could  not  participate  as  a  Oov- 
emment  as  ttie  Russians  were  able  to  do.  and 
that  they  could  not  have  secured  the  coop- 
eration of  Bombay  firms  without  paying  ths 
easts  Involved  It  seems  very  dUBcult  to 
jolt  American  dollars  away  from  the  Delhi 
accounts.  To  put  it  mUdly.  they  miscal- 
culated the  importance  of  the  fair  and  the 
Beds  really  went  to  town. 

American  readers  were  Informed  by  the 
Hew  York  Times  Book  Review  on  January 
e  that  the  Soviet's  Uteraturs  was  being  dis- 


tributed in  India  fbeaply  and  more  exten- 
sively than  ever  before.  Evidence  of  this 
fact  was  provided  by  the  large  book  stall  in 
the  middle  of  the  Bombay  Ind\istrlal  Pair- 
grotinds.  which  handled  Communist  books, 
pamphlets,  and  magaxlnes.  Salesmen  were 
as  busy  as  peanut  peddlers  usually  are  at  a 
fair,  handing  out  free  magadnes  and  sell- 
ing Ixxjks  and  magadnes  at  give-away 
prices.  Just  to  give  jam  a  clear  idea  about 
this  I  will  teU  you  what  I  carried  home  after 
spending  an  even  S<  rupees  at  the  stall. 
Tou  will  be  stuinised  to  learn  what  I  pur- 
chased for  60  cents,  and  you  v^l  be  amased 
at  what  I  learned  from  this  literature.  The 
staggering  fact  is  that  thousands  of  readers 
in  India  wUl  believe  that  this  fantastic  prop- 
aganda is  the  truth  about  world  affairs. 

The  November  1961  issus  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  two  quite  frameable  colored  pic- 
tvtrt  of  Lenin  and  Stalin — 13  by  18  inches  in 
slae.  was  given  away  frae.  along  with  beauti- 
ful colored  folders  portraying  the  prosperous 
life  In  Russia.  In  one  packet,  which  sold 
for  35  cents,  were  nine  magazines  and  pam- 
phlets. Including  Soviet  Literature,  a 
monthly  magazine  of  192  pages.  News  for 
January  1952,  New  Times,  first  issue  of  a 
weekly  Joiu-nal,  People's  China  for  Decem- 
ber 1951,  Soviet  Woman  for  November- 
December  1951,  Soviet  Land,  a  fortnightly 
Journal  published  by  Tasa  in  India,  and  a 
second  copy  of  Soviet  Union — July  1961. 
These  were  all  printed  on  first-class  paper 
and  filled  with  colored  picttires  and  well 
written  in  English. 

The  cliaracterlstic  note  of  this  literature 
may  be  summed  up  in  these  quotations: 
"The  piu-p>ose  of  the  Soviet  Union's  partlcipa- 
'tlon  in  this  exhibition  is  to  demonstrate  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  U.  S.  B.  R.,  the 
peacefiU  pursuits  of  the  multinational  land 
of  the  Soviets  which  is  building  a  new 
society — conununlsm — for  the  happiness  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  state."  "The 
entire  liistory  of  the  Soviet  state,  dtiring 
these  84  years  is  witnessed  by  the  peaceful 
character  c  '  its  policy  which  follows  logically 
from  the  very  natiu«  of  the  Socialist  sys- 
tem." "With  'Peace'  as  iU  motto  it  is  now 
marching  to  communism."  "When  all  of  us 
get  together,  my  heart  overflows  with  Joy.  I 
look  St  my  children  and  grandchUdren  and 
think  what  a  happy  time,  what  a  happy 
country  they  live  in.  Everything  Is  theirs — 
schools  and  colleges,  theaters  and  sanitor- 
lums."  "The  American  and  British  im- 
perialists want  to  plunge  mankind  into  an- 
other war.  they  want  to  rob  mothers  of  their 
eons,  and  children  of  their  happy  childhood, 
to  reduce  homes,  towns.  viUages  to  ruins. 
They  are  trying  to  scare  the  ordinary  man 
and  woman  with  the  atom  bomb." 

"While  closely  watching  the  moves  of  the 
warmongers  the  Soviet  people  are  busy  with 
peaceful  work.  The  great  victory  won,  all  of 
us  returned  to  the  labors  of  peace.  I  am  a 
building  worker,  and  I  went  back  to  the  Job 
Z  love,  working  on  the  reconstruction  of  Mos- 
cow. It  Is  only  6  years  since  the  patriotic 
war  ended,  but  how  enormously  our  capital 
has  changed  in  this  time.  Hundreds  of  new 
buildings,  beautiful  parks,  asphalted  road- 
ways, bandsome  streets,  and  squares — such 
is  the  face  of  our  Socialist  city.  We  are  a 
peaceful  people.  We  are 'working  for  the 
happiness  of  our  children. 

"I  think  of  the  trucks  with  a  load  of  death 
that  are  roaring  at  this  saaoe  time  along  the 
roads  of  America.  Trucks  With  ammunition 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  so-called  United  Na- 
tions army,  a  brigand  army  that  has  cov- 
ered Itself  with  eternal  shame  by  Its  horri- 
ble crimes  In  Korea.  The  United  States  im- 
perialists and  their  West  European  vassals 
fight  agslnst  peace,  because  they  stand  to 
lose  it.  They  need  war  so  that  the  safes  of 
Wall  Street  and  the  city  may  burst  vrith 
gold.    They  fear  peace  because  they  fear  the 


people  of  their  own  countries.  As  a  mother. 
I  declare:  May  the  curses  of  mothers  every- 
where fall  on  the  heads  of  warmotigers." 

And  here  are  a  few  quotations  from  the 
three  books  I  bought  for  30  cents  which  were 
titled  "Joseph  Stalin,"  a  short  biography; 
"Conspiracy  Against  Peace,"  by  Ralph  Park- 
er, a  British  Joinnalist;  and  "The  TTuth 
About  American  Diplomats,"  by  Annabelle 
Bucar,  who  claims  to  be  a  native-born  Amer- 
ican and  pretends  to  know  the  truth  about 
American  diplomats.  Annabelle  Bucar  says, 
''The  United  States  State  Department  anti- 
Soviet  clique  is  a  glaring  example  of  how  the 
coincidence  of  Interests  between  a  small  but 
crucially  placed  group  of  bureaucrats  in  a 
modem  capitalist  state,  on  the  one  hand, 
can  be  made  to  further  destruction  while  the 
peaceful  population  of  that  state  is  com- 
pletely obllvlouB  to  what  goes  on  and  why." 
Furthermore,  she  says  that  "Loy  Henderson  is 
the  senior  member  of  the  monopoly  of  So- 
viet-American affairs.  •  •  •  He  possesses 
an  unusual  talent  for  personal  intrigue  cou- 
pled with  an  exterior  which  so  belles  thU 
talent  as  to  lead  those  who  do  not  know  »i<™ 
intimately  to  consider  him  an  honeet  and 
frank  human  being.  •  •  •  By  simple 
maneuvering  he  made  himself  a  key  man  in 
the  organization  of  espionage  directed 
against  the  Soviet  Union."  She  proceeds  to 
name  and  smear  other  Americans  in  foreign 
services  such  as  Oeorge  Kennan,  Charles 
Bohlen,  and  Edward  Page. 

Ralph  Parker,  who  claims  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish Journalist,  adds  fin-ther  information  In 
his  Conspiracy  Against  Peace.  He  says  the 
dominant  duuacteristic  of  Kennan's  school 
of  American  diplomatists  is  a  thrustf  ul  ruth- 
lessness.  ill-concealed  behind  a  facade  of 
generosity.  "Kennan,"  he  says,  "was  the  first 
and  in  some  ways  the  most  Influential  agent 
of  America's  warmongers.  They  should  re- 
ward him  with  a  monument  in  each  of  the 
hundreds  of  war  bases  that  America  main- 
tains in  all  corners  of  the  world." 

And  what  did  I  learn  from  this  13-cent 
cloth-bound  volume  about  Joseph  Stalin? 
"Stalin  with  boimdless  faith  in  Lenin's  revo- 
lutionary genius  took  Lenin's  path  for  his 
own.  from  this  path  he  never  swerved  and 
when  Lenin  died  he  confidently  and  coura- 
geously carried  on  his  work.  •  •  •  To  in- 
dustrialise in  so  brief  a  period  of  history  a 
country  so  backward  as  was  the  Soviet 
Union  at  that  time,  was  a  task  of  tremendoua 
filfllculty.  It  was  necessary  to  buUd  up  a 
large  number  of  new  indxistries.  Industries 
that  had  been  unknown  in  czarlst  Russia. 
It  was  necessary  to  create  a  defense  indus- 
try, nonexistent  in  old  Russia.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  build  plants  for  the  production  of 
modem  agricultural  machinery,  such  as  the 
old  countryside  had  never  heard  of.  All  of 
this  demanded  enormous  funds.  In  capi- 
talist countries  such  funds  were  obtained 
by  the  merciless  exploitation  of  the  people, 
by  wars  of  aggrandizement,  by  the  blood- 
thirsty plunder  of  colonies  and  dependent 
coimtries,  and  by  foreign  loans.  But  the 
Soviet  Union  coiild  not  resort  to  such  in- 
famotis  means;  the  only  way  was  to  find 
these  funds  at  home.  •  •  •  Although  he 
performed  his  task  of  leader  of  the  people  and 
the  party  with  consummate  skill  and  en- 
Joyed  the  imreserved  support  of  the  entire 
Soviet  people,  Stalin  never  allowed  his  virork 
to  be  marred  by  the  slightest  hint  of  vanity, 
conceit  or  Eelf-adulation." 

Tbe  citizens  of  India  will  surely  be  im- 
pressed also  by  such  affirmations  as  these: 
"The  first  5-year  plan  was  fulfilled  by  the  be- 
ginning of  1933 — ahead  of  schedule.  •  •  • 
The  second  Stalin  5-year  plan  was  fulfilled  by 
April  1937— ahead  of  schedule.  •  •  •  The 
experience  of  the  war  has  proved  that  the 
Soviet  system  is  not  only  the  best  system 
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lor  organising  the  •conomlc  «nd  cultural 
development  of  a  coimtry  in  the  period  of 
peaceful  construction,  but  also  the  beet  sys- 
tam  for  moblllztng  all  the  f orcee  of  the  peo- 
ple to  resist  an  enemy  in  wartime.  •  •  • 
By  tbelr  self-sacrlflclng  struggle  the  Soviet 
people  saved  ttie  civilization  of  Europe  from 
the  Fascist  pogrom-mongers." 

It  la  definitely  true  that  this  Communist 
literature  Is  being  widely  distributed  in  In- 
dia today,  not  only  in  cities  but  in  villages 
as  well.     I  have  read  enoiigta  of  It  since  I 
went  to  the  fair  to  know  that  it  will  make 
A  deep  Impression  on  the  minds  of  many 
Idealistic   nationals   who  are  eager  to  im- 
prove the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  people.     The  articles  and  stories  In  the 
magaolnes  are  well  written,  and  It  appears 
that  the  publishers  had  muden  in  India  In 
mind.    So  interesting  was  the  story  Honour, 
by  a.  Bashirov,  a  Stalin  prize  novel,  that 
even  I  was  disappointed  after  reading  118 
pages  to  discover  that  it  was  to  be  continued 
in  the  next  month's  issue  of  Soviet  Litera- 
ture,   liovlng  pictures  from  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
are  regxilarly  shown  in  Bombay  and.  contrary 
to   the   prevailing   practices   of   Hollywood, 
they  profess  to  present  a  falthfiU  portrayal 
of  life  and  cultiure  of  their  homeland.     The 
general  verdict  of  Americans  who  have  seen 
them  is  that  they  are  artistic,  wholesome, 
with  down-to-earth  realism,  and  designed 
to  Influence  moviegoers,  and  win  friends  for 
the  OQxmtry  which  produced  them. 


The  visit  to  tha  fair  Las  impresaed  upon 
me  the  urgent  need  of  vigilance  and  per- 
severance If  Indo-Amerlcan  relations  are  to 
Improve  during  the  next  few  yean.    Those 
of  us  who  live  In  India  reoognlae  the  great 
worth  of  the  work  ot  USIS  and  its  publi- 
cations like  the  American  Beporter  and  the 
unique  contributions  which  are  being  made 
by  men  like  Larry  Wilson  ot  the  DSIS.  ayde 
Dunn  and  Bert  Kvans  ot  the  American  Con- 
sulate, Bombay.  Horace  Holmes,  the  agricul- 
tural specialist,  and  Dr.  Clifford  Manshardt. 
roving  cultural  attach^  of  the  American  Wn- 
bassy.    A  recent  Times   of   India  edltarlal 
emphasiaes  the  importance  of  visits  by  out- 
standing Americans:   "Few  have  done  oaore 
t^  cure  old  hurts  and  ease  old  sears  than  the 
new   American    Ambassador   to   India,   lir. 
Chaster  Bowles,  and  the  great  and  graelous 
lady  now  in  our  midst.     Mrs.  Boosevelt  Is 
entitled  to  a  welcome  on  her  own  snlllsss 
account."    The  mounting  timtinn  was  Im- 
mediately released  when  iCrs.  Booaevelt  said. 
**I  think  we  have  come  to  understand  that 
mdla  Is  now  cleariy  stating  where  she  stamte 
in  principle,  and  that  is  an  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  for  the  preaent."    After  can- 
ing thlB  real  statesmanship,  the  editor  added, 
"With  India  wedded  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life,  as  her  recent  general  elections  have 
testified,  with  her  constitution  drawing  in- 
spiration from  countries  such  as  the  United 
States.   Canada.   Britain,   and  Swltaerland. 
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what  other  path  but  that  at  democracy  omi 
ahe  treadr* 

When  one  ofaasrver  at  tba  fair  eoonaented 
that  It  was  regrettable  that  tbare  was  no 
American  esliiblt,  another  alert  natl 
answered.  "AU  we  have  to  do  Is  keep  am 
open  to  see  Amarloan  ears  and  trama  In  tba 
streets,  refrigeratars,  tejeptmnea.  eawii^  om- 
chines,  and  numberleas  other  Amsrieaa  prod- 
ucts in  the  homes  and  oAeea  in  Indian  rtfiee 
and  vUlages."  Meverthaleas  tf  we  ai«  to  as- 
sist this  new  democracy  dorlag  the  nest  6 
years  we  should  do  mate  to  prore  oar  friend- 
ahlp  to  India  by  eritieiitng  her  IisiIm^b  laaa, 
end  by  understanding  better  thefr  hmko 
struggle  to  hnprovs  egrtcultore.  to  SKpand 
industry,  to  eontrol  tbe  pruwaailiai,  maa  to 
provide  swentlal  educatlao  (or  aU  aBboai-ege 
children.  We  need  to  be  more  i^greesive 
in  building  for  endorti^  peaee  In  the 
by  showing  in  word  and  deed  that  war 

and  wiU  be  averted.    We  need  to  stop 

ing  mwinlngless  and  even  liannfai  mov- 
ing pictures  to  India,  and  to  start  sendliw 
more  pictures  which  will  portray  the  demi>> 
eratlc  way  of  Uf  e  as  a  goal  worth  attainment, 
no  matter  how  great  the  stn^gle.  Jt  Is  els^ 
to  me  tliat  India  does  not  want  nr— miinisui 
any  more  than  America  doea.  but  her  people 
do  want  food,  ci/^thiti^  shelter,  ^t^i 
tlon  for  their  children.  I  believe  J_ 
■iMuld  do  more  to  help  India  achieve 
ends  and  keep  her  freedom.  Time  may 
running  out  If  we  wait  another  6 


